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Business  Responsible  for  Hitler 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

(If    PENN.~">  :  \  ANM 

IN   THE    SKNATE   OF  THE   UNITED    :-IATEi 


M  '-.day.  Juiv  14.  VJU 


:;jnoRiAL  from  labor 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  •'Bu.sincss 
Responsible  for  Hitler."  taken  licm  the 
July  15.  1941.  issue  of  Labor,  a  liational 
\vt  ekiy  newspaper. 

Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recc^rd. 
as  follows; 

lFr\:m  Labor  of  July   15,   1941  j 

PrSTNi;.'^.';       RF>r\TNSIBLE       for  H:TliH:^BANKER 

DFC  LARES     N.\ZJS     WTRE     ON  WAY     OVT     WHEN 

INDUSTRIALISTS    GAVE    THEM  Hl.LP.    EXFrCTING 
TUFM     Ttl     DFJ-TROY      tNIC^NS 

TL.e  Iriphiful  mess  in  which  th-e  wi  rid  fir.d.^ 
itse.t  today  1.=  very  largely  the  result  of  the 
Ftupldlty  and  greed  of  Europcai;  buplness- 
nirn  Lubor  has  repeatedly  marie  that  state- 
ment, and  It  Is  confirmed  up  to  the  hilt  by 
T  Graydon  Upton,  who  rcprese:^»ted  large 
Ameriran  flnancial  Interests  in  Germany  and 
England  from   1932  to  1940 

In  an  article  )n  Harp€rs  maeazme,  Upton 
declares  that  Hitler  today  would  be  but  an 
untasy  memoi7  had  it  net  been  fer  the 
support  he  received  from  German  hu-^mei^s- 
men  and  Industrialists  In  1932  the  banker 
asserts,  the  Nazis  were  "all  washed  up'  and 
were  about  to  disappear  from  the  scene 
They  had  lost  heavily  in  an  e:iCtion.  were 
deeply  in  debt  and  had  no  funds  with  which 
to  start  a  new  campaign 

Business  was  picking'  up  and  w.  rkers  were 
restless  ard  dcrnandi;,e  a  share  !n  the  in- 
creasing prosperity,  which  employers  were 
unwilling  to  grant, 

"Duni'^e  these  crucial  days.'  Upt^  n  says. 
■'Importnn  business  Interests  swung  th  ir 
support  to  the  astounding  Hitler-Hucenbere- 
Papen  coalition  which  ushered  in  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  domination,  'Looking  back. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  if  businessmen 
i,;id  i^iven  less  consideratirn  to  nnmediate 
industiiai  problems  and  more  to  the  deeper 
implication-  of  nati  ami  socaliFin,  Hitler 
nev'r  would   have  ru  ed   Germany 

All  that  bdfcln^ssmen  saw  in  national  social- 
ism was  an  ally  again; t  the  power  of  the  trade 
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unions.  U;:ton  (]eri;.:es  Thry  though' ,  he 
'said,  that  aftei  thf  ui.ior.s  v.t:i  d«  ircyic.  i-.r.cj 
tbeir  leaders  shot  •  x  sor.t  'c  c  :.reniru:  !•.  i-; 
camps  it  v.  -Uid  be  ea.-v  to  hai.d.e  Haiii  a:.c; 
hi-  as     i-'c  t>.u=rs 

The    un;.  11.^    wrrr     dcstrryed    acccrdiiig    ti 
plan,  ku*  Iraf-inessmcn  leaii.ed  !■    tlv.  ir  s  r:(  w 
thry  had  .nmiped  cut  of  the  lry;iv-  pan  ;l',o 
•  he' fir- 

"T.  aay,  ■  Uptcn  says  as  a  warnme  to  Amei.- 
cai.  buM.ier-sinen.  "German  bus.nessmen  ait 
suffering  more  under  the  Hitler  rie:rae  than 
any  group  m  the  country  except  the  Jews" 

U;:'  ii  ii-..-iPts  that  busii.e.-smen  .li  EiiLiland, 
Hc".;.ir.d,  Belgium.  France,  and  ether  coun- 
tries new  und-,  r  the  heel  cf  Hitler's  troops 
marie  tlu-  sam.e  mu'-take 

"Tla  rt  was  a  tragic  failure  of  the  business 
mei.talify  to  comiprehend  the  forces,  aims. 
ai-d  m.ethiods  of  national  socialism,  '  he  says. 
"Tiiey  thought  Hitler  was  out  to  destroy  labor 
ar.d  other  liberal  organizations,  while  all  the 
time  his  sole  purpejbe  was  to  destr^'y  every- 
thing that  civilized  man  holds  precicus 

"In  every  major  country  of  F'urope  business 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  preparing  its  own 
de.-.truct:on  By  ignorance  and  refusal  tc  co- 
operate with  liberal  forces  it  has  aided  a  re- 
action which  has  dispa-sessed  and  destroyed 
it.  By  us  failure  to  rise  above  the  'business 
outlook'  and  comprehend  the  deceptive  tactics 
and  terrible  scope  cf  national  socialism,  it  has 
been  bombed  end  annihilated  in  the  office 
and  in  the  home. 

"In  this  there  is  a  lesson  to  uf  businessmen. 
We  can  avoid  a  similar  catastrophe  only  if  m 
thought  and  action  we  deliberately  give  first 
place  not  to  business  factors  but  to  social 
progre.ss  within   our  democratic   structure  ' 

And  the  same  advice  might  well  be  taken  to 
heart  by  labor-hatmg  Members  cf  Cci.ere>s 
who  are  ICK^kmg  for  a  Hitler  to  put  workers 
m  fceir  place," 


United  States  Citizens  May  Not  Enlist  in 
the  Aimed  Forces  of  a  Foreign  Coun- 
try   

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  14,  1941 


Mr.  THILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been   some   agitation    of   late   to    enlist 


Ani'-ncan  mai:iliood  in  the  armies  of  for- 
ei.itn  ix^wers  These  war  salesmen  who 
aie  so  anxious  tc  have,  someone  else  do 
the  ficliting  and  dying  are  either  de- 
liberately encouraging  the  violation  of 
law  or  they  are  proceeding  with  their 
nefarious  importunmg.s  ignorant  of  cer- 
tain previsions  of  the  Criminal  Code  It 
IS  an  outrage  against  humanity  and  de- 
cency to  play  upon  the  emotions  of  im- 
pu  .-sir^nable  yc)Ulh  and  by  the  use  of 
msidicus  v^ile.'  and  devices  to  induce  them 
to  enlist  m  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign 
pcwer, 

Tlie  following  provisions  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  prohibit  any  United  Slates 
Citizen  from  entering  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power  against  any  country  with 
whom  the  United  States  is  at  peace: 

Title   18.  chapter   2  of  the  United   States 
Code    details   the    fcUcwing    offenses    against  ^ 
netitrality: 

Section  21  i  Cnmma'i^Code,  sec  9)  :  Accept- 
ing commission  tc  serve  against  friendly 
power  Every  citizen  cf  the  United  Stales 
whc  withm  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  accepts  and  exercises  a  commission 
to  serve  a  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  dis- 
trict, or  people,  in  war.  by  land  cr  by  sea, 
agaiiret  any  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or 
people.  With  whom  the  Dn  "ed  States  are  at 
peace,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
and  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years  (Rev. 
Stat  sec.  5281i  Mar  4,  1909.  cli.  321,  sec. 
9,  35  Stat.  1089) 

Section  22  tCriminal  Code,  sec.  10  amend- 
ed i  :  Enlisting  In  foreign  service;  exceptions. 
Whoever,  within  the  territory  or  Jurisdiction 
cf  the  United  States,  enlists  or  enters  himself 
or  hire*  or  retains  another  person  to  enlist 
or  enter  himself,  cr  tc  go  beyond  the  limits 
cr  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with 
intent  to  t^  enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service 
of  any  foreign  prince,  stete.  colony,  district, 
or  people  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman 
en  board  cf  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of 
marque,  cr  privateer  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  81.000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than 
3  years:  Pror-.ded.  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  tc  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  country 
engaged  in  ^'ar  with  a  country  with  which 
the  L'nited  States  is  at  war.  unless  such  citi- 
zen or  subject  of  such  foreign  country  shall 
hire  or  solicit  a  citizen  of  ^he  United  States 
to  enlist  or  go  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  ol 
the  United  States  with  Intent  to  enlist  or 
enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  country.  En- 
listments tinder  this  proviso  shall  be  under 
regulations  prescribed  tay  the  Secretary  of 
War  (Rev  Stat  sec  5282;  Mar.  4,  1909,  ch. 
321.  sec  10.  35  Stat.  1089;  May  7,  1917,  ch, 
11.  40  Stat   39). 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 


Monday.  Ju'v  H,  1941 
btate:»ie>:t  of  hon  john  c  butl-^p.  of 

N^W    YORK 


fir.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  i  he  Recck:), 
I  include  the  fcllowing  statement  I  made 
before  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in 
opposition  to  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 

Mr.  Chairman,  niembcrs  of  the  Rivers  ar.d 
Harbors   Ccrr.mutee.    I    am    John    C     Bltleb, 
.  Congresiicr.al    Representative   of    the    Fcrty- 
second   District    cf   the  State   of   New   Ycr!: 
I   have   lived   all   cf   my    h'e    m   Buffalo,   nrd 
for  15  veard  cf  that  time  have  been  as'-cclat.d 
with    the    ^ral^-elevator   busine?-^.     1   iiO';co 
In  this   Repcrt   IV,   pr.ge   52.   of   the   Dcyiri- 
ment   of   Commerce   that   they   have   made   a 
lot   of    btfitemer.ts    about    the    little    l.:_^=    to 
thia  Industry  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence   seaway    would    cause       I    don't    knrv/ 
""*V    Where  they  got  their  figures;  they  don't  match 
N^e  figures   that   I  knew  are  true  figures  m 
m*cy  cases 

FoS^instance,   they    sidte    that   the    "entire 
discusiW    reveals    that    the    largest    less    to 
BufTalo   i^Uikely    to   be   m    Its   gram    transfer 
actrvities.  a^ss  estimated  to  affect  200  Jobs  " 
Why,  In  Local  No    109  of  the  Grain  Shovelers 
alone    there    are    555    members;    and    m    the 
Grain    Elevator    Employees    Local    No.    l'2?fj 
there    are    seme    350    members       Then    take 
the  flour-mill  workers.    They  have  mere  than 
600    members   in    Local    No    21021.     Besides. 
there  are   m.any  other  large   labor  organl7a- 
tlons    such    as    car    sealers,    weigh    masters, 
samplers  and   tallymen,   stcvedcre.?,   feed   and 
cereal   plants,    and    railroad    emp'ioyeea.    such 
as  engineers,  firemen,  switchmen  and  train- 
men,    clerks,     section     hands,     coal-trestle 
operators,    auto    carriers,    and    terminal    op- 
erators     And   this  list   does  not  cover  all   of 
the    Industries    depending    upon    tlie    water 
front    for    their   existence    and    maintenance. 
Indirectly,    anything    affecting    thcce     in- 
dustries )s  reflected   in  the  repair  shops  and 
shipyaids    dependent    upon    the    frotit-lin.e 
trades  of  the  water  front  for  tlieir  nicom.:^. 
That    section    of    my    d. strict    known    as    the 
First    Ward  cf    the  City   cf   BuiTalo   is   made 
up  of  people  who  earn  th^ir  'ivelihord  from 
water-iront  industries.     Most  cf  them  have 
lived  there  all  th'r-ir  lives— c^'n  their  hcme'^. 
which    in    turn    have    been    owned    thr.rugh 
several   generations    cf   The    sanie   faniily       If 
the   incomes   in  these   hemes    are   cut  cut  cr 
cvit   down    through    lack    of   empltiymcnt    on 
the  water  front,  those  properties  and  build- 
ings will  be  vacated  and  the  city  v.iU   not  be 
able  to  collect   the    taxes  winch  :t   new  col- 
lects     Factories   and   hom.es   in    that   d. strict 
would    simply    fall    into    the    hands    cf    the 
city  for  nonpayment  cf  taxes     To  the  young- 
est  and   niost   inexperienced   economist    this 
can    mean    only    one    thing — the    income    of 
the    city    will    shrink    in    like    proportion    as 
these  men  and  factories  and  nulls  lose  their 
financial  m.^nstay 

The  statements  made  in  this  report,  No  IV, 
concerning  the  number  of  employees  directly 
affected  by  the  seaxay  are  conf'Uted  generali- 
ties—  the  same  generalities  I  have  noticed 
throughout  the  other  reports  on  this  subject 
which  have   been  Issued  by  the  EK^partment 


cf  Ccmmerce  For  Instirce.  in  spenkins  of 
the  workers  diJ"ctly  affected  by  the  seaway, 
they  state,  I  quote.  "Tbe  statistic^  concern- 
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How 


m^  tlicm  are  very  meaner 
in  heaven's  name,  I  a.sk  you,  cari  we  then 
accent  their  ridiculous  coiicluslcn  a  few  para- 
graphs later  on.  and  again  I  quote,  that  the 
^to^ses  In  term;s  cf  econom.ic  ictivity,  rm- 
ployincnt  and  pay  mils  •  •  '"  would  be 
";n  rou^nd  num.bers   230  workers." 

Buffalo  is  acknowled2;ed  to  be/the  largest 
flour-mil'.ing  center  of  the  world;  how  then 
c.iii  these  m'->n  v.ho  have  made  the  report 
and  r.-ho  have  nothing  to_  lose  through  the 
transfer  of  foreign  grain  traffic  from  Buffalo 
to  upper  lake  ports,  have  the  audacity  to 
state,  that  I  qtiotp.  "the  position  of  Buffalo 
is  benetiticd?  (p  5G)  In  my  opinion;  the 
people  who  compiled  th:s  Report  IV  were 
given  a  Job  to  do — to  show  m  roundabout 
and  hiehly  technital  terms  that  it  would  be 
econom.ical  to  put  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  building  of  an  unnecessary  seaway  which 
would  deprive  present  transportation  and 
terminal  facilities  of  their  livelihood  Tills 
scheme  which  v\-ould  tie'up  so  rr.uch  money 
and  niartrial  ha-  long  been  a  daydream  biit 
no.v  It  h.is  beccm:'  i».  nightmare  to  deprive 
us  or"  just  so  much  money,  men,  and  material 
so  b.-.dlv  ii'-eded  fcr  our  defense  program. 

Gertlemcn.  the  vmtold  number  or  clerks 
who  wcrkcd  en  t;::^  survev  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ccmmeree  apparently  had  no  time 
or  thcufht  for  the  cert  to  Lake  ports  should 
th.s  sc^-vvay  actuaUy  be  put  into  op:raLicn. 
If  we  take  away  the  source  of  revenue  from 
th.  ..e  jjort  cities — their  very  heart's  blood, 
tax'-'— hnw  can  they  be  expected  to  have  any 
m.erey  left  for  the  improving  o',-  rebuilding 
cf  their  harbors  ^-j  a-  to  acccrr.m'..date  the 
ocean-gcmg  ves^c's  which  are  jjredicted  to 
travel  the  r.".ute  opened  by  the  St  Lawrence 
see'.vay  ? 

According  to  the  rtwri  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  althcugh,  I  quote,  "Buffalo 
would  lose  all  its  transfer  b'a5lni-5.s  on  grain 
de.-^tined  to  ocean  ports,"  I  heard  the  Gcv- 
er-or  of  our  gveat  State  cf  New  York  testify 
bcfo-.?  this  comm.ittre  that  th?  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  nece'^sary  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  to  meet  demands  of  it.^  ind'astriis, 
etc  Gentlemen,  the  cbvicus  reason  why 
he  wouia  ccm.e  down  he.-c  to  te.  tlfy  to  such 
nonsense  is  that  he  was  m.ercly  doing  as 
he  was  told.  He  hasn't  called  in  the  work- 
ers cf  the  lake  fronts — he  hadn't  ccnsultcd 
With  the  owners  of  lake  fleets;  h}  ha.-n  t  con- 
sulted with  the  city  engineer  o:  the  city  cf 
BufTaio.  for  instance,  to  find  out  what  It 
would  ccst  the  city  to  mi  prove  Us  harbor 
in  order  to  accommodate  tho&t;  bof.t,i.  He 
hasn't  oven  consulted  our  mayor,  or  if  he  did 
he  IS  disregaidir.g  hi^  advice,  for  our  mayor 
uppo-:es  this  project.  No;  he  has  tal'.en  the 
word  cf  a  tew  so-calicd  expert.^  who^^Jike 
himself,  have  been  said  this  thing  from  a 
po'itical   angle. 

Frrm  what  I  cati  lea:  n  right  there  in  my 
cv,-n  i;.!:";  cf  the  State.  U  there  Is  any  need 
fcr  ir.cr-,-  pewc-r  there  we  have  considerable^ 
idle._Ci;pacity  at  Niagara  F.ills  that  can  be  put 
into!u-.>  and  if  mere  is  needed  over  and  ab<>ve 
th?  a-ncunt  new  under  ccnitructien  In  Buf- 
falo,'»I  am  convinced  that  the  logical  and 
pensiljle  program  to  enter  upen  would  be 
that  cf  constructuig  steam  piaft's  in  the 
areas  where  tlierc  are  demands  fcr  the  power 
If  cur  water-ircni  inavistnes  are  forced  to 
close,  we  wont  need  more.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  met  all  the  demands  fcr  ship- 
ping, storage,  and  pcv<,er  up  to  now  and  are 
In  fhape  to  take  care  of  increased  demands 
on  all  uf  those  facil.ties 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  ploa  of  thcs"  cf 
us  w'no  have  made  an  hcr.esi,  thorough  stuciy 
cf  this  question  as  it  concerns  cur  own  ccm- 
muniiy  and  as  it  concerns  the  Nation  at  largo. 
Every  man  m  all  of  the  groups  I  have  mien- 
tioned  in  water-front  labor  at  Btiffalo  v*culd 
be  ready  ar.d  wUlmg  for  the  deep  waterway 


tc  be  built  from  Montreal  to  Duluth  tf  he 
thought  it  wotjld  in  any  way  strengthen  cur 
natjonal-defenle  program— yes;  they  would 
probably  be  amiong  the  first  tq  use  their  picks 
and  shovels  to  hafeten  the  work  if  they  be- 
lieved it  a  true  defense  measure  But  we  can- 
not believe  it  would  aid  in  national  defense- 
it  would  take  too  long  to  build,  and  I  can 
only  see  the  Use  of  those  words,  "national 
defense."  as  a, mask  to  hide  its  real  nature. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  ycur  de- 
cision in  this  tnatter  will  be  consistent  -with 
our  theory  that  this  agreement  between  the 
United  , States]  and  Canada  should  not  be 
ratified.  ' 
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Bastille  Day 


EXTENBION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

ck   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  i~     .  1-E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mojidai/.  July  14.  1941 

EDITORIAL  FfROM  THE  NE-W  YORK  LIMES 
AND^^EW    YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


■;  Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  t'A'o  editorials 
on  Bastille  Day.  one  from-  the  New  York 
Times  and  one  from  the  New  Yorte  Herald 
Tribune 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Frotn  the' Ne^  York  Times] 

iBASTlI^  DAY 
little  dancing  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  today.  t|ie  anniversary  of  the  faR  of  the 
Bastille.  Thlfc  national  holiday,  so  similar  lb 
significance  tt  the  Fciirth  of  July,  will  be  a 
day  cf  sadnei  for  the  people  of  Paris  and  of 
all  Prance.     T 

Once  the  !  castle  of  the  Bastille  over- 
shadowed tlBB  city  of  Paris  Within  the 
castle,  from  time  to  time,  were  Incarcerated 
the  men  held  dangerous  in  a  stirring  France: 
Voltaire;  thf  Encyclopedist  Morellet;  La 
Beaumelle,  Marmontel  The  prtson  was  eur- 
rounded  by  a  wide  moat  and  guns,  ready  to 
quell  any  ufa'ising,  pointed  down  upon  the 
city.     Yet  the  Bastille  was  stormed  and  taken. 

Today  on  French  soil  a  new  Bastille  has 
risen.  It  Is  t»ct  visible,  but  one  may  see  its 
J^ailers  as  they  march  through  the  streets  of 
occupied  Fraoce  in  the  brown  uniform  cf  the 
Nazi  invader  The  lettre  de  chacet  is  no 
longer  employed,  but  daiiy  disappear  m.en  and 
women  who  knew  too  much  or  spoke  too 
freely.  The  writers  of  France  are  scattered, 
her  patriots  hushed.  The  terror  Is  not 
bounded  by  t.-alls  and  turrets,  but  it  Is  swift 
and  mercilest. 

This  is  a  bfistion  that  vust  be  stormed  and 
destroyed;  a  new  ernblem  of  tyranny  that 
must  disappear  from  France.  The  task  Is 
gigantic,  but  the  French,  remembering  their 
past,  will  be  equal  to  the  future  While  the 
Nazis  occupy  France' each  day  Is  Baetille  Day 
for  Its  people — a  reminder  of  their  tradition 
of  libertv  and  a  renewed  cdU  to  action. 


I  From  tUe  New  Ycrk  Herald  Tribune) 

TWO  BRIEF  YE.\RS 

It   is   a   fantastic  experience  to   look   back 
across    2    brief    years ,  to    July    14,    1939,    the 
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one  hundri4  tttd  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  t'he  Bmtille.  Europe  was  ofBcially  at 
peace  then;  the  outlines  of  the  continent  had 
suffered  little  apparent  change  since  Ver- 
Ef.illes,  although  Austria  was  gone,  and  Al- 
bania, and  CaechoEovakia.  Down  the 
Champs-Eiysecs  paraded  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  the  European  order,  the  French 
Army,  unmatched  in  prestige  in  the  world. 
In  a  pos.tion  cf  honor  iU  that  traditional  dis- 
play were  British  guardsmen  in  red  coats  ana 
bearskins.  British  sailors  and  marines — and 
the  close-packed  Parisian  crowds  shouted 
"Vive  I'Angleterre!"  President  Lebrun.  speak- 
ing at  a  c'.emcnstratlon  of  French  unity,  fiung 
the  challenge  of  the  democratic  way  into  the 
teeth  of  that  black  clcud  of  reaction  mount- 
ing east  cf  the  F.hlne;  "Immutably  attached 
to  these  principles  cf  1789.  France  recogn;zes 
for  all  men,  without  di  ^tmcticm  cf  birth,  color, 
or  religicn  the  right  cf  access  to  liberty  and 
equality." 

One  year  passtd.  Poland,  Norway,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  went,  ir.  flame  and  blood,  the 
way.^of  <?«echo'=:ovakla  The  French  Army  was 
swept  frcun  the  field  and  the  armistice  at 
Com.plegne  and  the  tiaRlc  necessity  of  Mers- 
el-Kebir  divided  France  from  her  former  ally, 
Britain.  There  was  u  govermnent  at  Vichy 
that  claimed  to  speal:  for  France,  that  cast 
scorn  upon  the  princi]>les  cl  17S9  and  entered 
upon  the  pathetic  and  inglorious  program  cf 
placating  victorious  Germany  by  imitating 
her  vicious  syftcra. 

Another  year  has  ^ecn  the  piecemeal  de- 
struction of  Europe  (cntinucd  with  the  fall 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Greece;  it  has  seen  the 
'  government  cf  Marshal  Petaln  go  ever  father 
along  the  road  he  chose  In  bis  first  days  of 
power;  has  seen  hiri  give  his  blessing  to 
Frenchmen  wh(  might  be  deluded  enough  to 
fight  Ueside  the  Germans  In  the  east,  to  the 
end  that  Hitler's  fetters  might  be  the  more 
Irrevccably  fastened  upon  France;  has  seen 
the  culminating  tragedy  of  Frenchmen. ^bat- 
tling Frenchmen  In  the  strange  and  unhappy 
little  war  that  has  just  ended  in  Syria 

From  that  Bastille  Day  of  1939  to  today 
the.  record  of  events  makes  somber  reading 
for  Frenchmen— less  so  because  of  Fiance's 
defeat,  tor  many  nations  have  lost  wars  with- 
ojdt  losing  self-respec ;,  than  because  the  ^If- 
a^ipolnted  leaders  of  France  have  capitulated 
spiritually  tc  the  enemies  of  France  and  of 
the  human  race  Yet  Frenchmen  have  mat- 
tor  for  pride  as  well;  the  muzzled  millions  of 
their  nation  have  not  succumbed  tc  the  alien 
pcison;  the  free  spirits  under  General 
dc  Gaulle  have  kept  the  tricolor  in  the  fight 
against  Hltlerism.  an  1  that  fight  will  be  won. 
Men  of  courage  In  Prance  and  without  its 
borders  can  still  sa\.  as  Winston  Churchill 
said  on  the  dark  Bsstille  Day  of  1940: 

"And  I  prcclaim  n  y  faith  that  seme  of  us 
will  live  to  see  a  14th  of  July  when  a  liber- 
ated France  will  once  again  rejoice  in  her 
greatness  and  her  glcry.  and  once  again  stand 
forward  as  a  champion  of  the  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  man." 
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Penalty   on   Wheal    Raised  in   Excess  of 

I  C'uota 

I  EXTFNSION   OF   REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  RAYMGND  S.  SPRINGER 

CjF     IN'-IAN^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 


'^loiiday.  July  14.  1941 


Mr  SPRI.NGER     iMr   Speaker,  untold 
thou.Sv\nds  of  cur  iafmtrs  aVe  struggling 


r 


for  their  exisience  thrcughr.ut  the  Cen- 
tral and  Middle  Western  State.s.  They 
have  been  regimented  throughout  the 
past  6  years  and  they  have  been  told 
what  ihey  could  do  and  what  they  could 
not  do.  Our  farmers  have  become  con- 
fused, and  Ihey  cannot  tell  when  they 
plant  their  crop  whether  they  will  be 
entitled  to  harvest  that  crop^^or  whether 
they  will  be  penalized  Jjy  their  Gcvern- 
ment  because  they  donarvest  that  which 
they  nave  sown  and  planted.  They  have 
the  one  certain  element  however,  and 
that  IS  that  their  taxes  in  ever-increasing 
amounts  will  have  to  be  paid.  When 
their  own  Government  forces  them  to 
curtail  their  crops,  and  to  limit  their  pro- 
duction, they  have  no  way  to  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  their  taxes. 
At  the  present  moment  our  farmers  are 
called  upon  to  give  to  various.'funds  for 
the  benefit  of  our  solcaers  now  in  the 
camps — they  are  called  upon!  to  make 
their  contribution  to  every  reqjuest — and 
now  our  Government  has  reiched  the 
point  that  it  fixes  allotments  pr  wheat 
long  after  the  wheat  has  beeti  planted 
and  sown,  and  if  the  farmer  {exceeds  a 
quota  which  is  fixed  at  or  near  the  time 
he  is  ready  to  harvest  his  crop,  he  is 
penalized. 

The  recent  penalty  provisions  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  of  49  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
exce.ss  of.  wheat  raised  over  the  quola, 
fixed  long  after  the  crop  was  sown,  which 
was   approved   by    the   Agricultural   De- 
partment, and  also   by  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  in  the  House,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  unjust  provisions  which  has  been 
foi.>«ted  upon  our  farmers.     Our  farmeis 
could  not   know  when  they  sowed  their 
wheat  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1940  that 
some  agency  would  chanpe  their  quota  at 
.  harvest  time,  and  they  could  not  tell  that 
the  penalty  provisions  would  be  changed 
from  15  cents  per  bushel  to  the  unu.^ual 
and    unjust    amount    of    49    cents    per 
bushel.     This  high  and  unusual  penalty 
will  be  highly  injurious  to  our  farmers. 
It  has  been  placed  upon  them  at  a  time 
when  they  had  no  opportunity  to  pio- 
tect  themselves  by  reducing  their  wheat 
acreage  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  allot- 
ment— because  the  allotment  was  fixed 
at  the   time  the  crop  was  ready  to  be 
harvested.    With  that  exceedingly  high 
penalty,  in  many  instances  'he  penalty 
will  far  exceed  any  profits  which  miBht 
have  been  derived  from  that  crcp.  and 
I    have    discovered    some    instances    in 
which    the    penalty    exceeds    the    total 
amount   the  farmer  could  receive   from 
his  entire  crop  of  wheat.     That  policy  is 
destructive  of  our  basic  industry — farm- 
ing.   This    penalty    on    the    excess    of 
wheat,  above  the  quota  fixed  at  harvest, 
is  one  of  the  rankest  injustices  our  farm- 
ers have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
New  Deal.     Those  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration   of    thi.^    unjust     program 
should  allow  every  farmer  to  feed  the 
excess  of  his  wheat,  above  the  quota,  to 
his  own  lixestock.  and  pouliry,  and  with- 
out any  penalty  attaching  for  .'^o  doing. 
This    penalty    provision    should    be    de- 
creased,  immediately,   to    15   cents    per 
bushel,  as  is  provided  in  the  original  act. 
Mr.   Speaker,  I  have   introduced   two 
bills  today  one  cf  which  provides  for  the 


reduction  cf  the  penalty  on  wheat  raised 
in  excess  of  the  quota  fixed  to  15  Lants 
per  bushel,  as  was  piovided  m  the  orig- 
fnal  act;  the  second  bill  provides  thai 
cur  farmers  will  have  the  right  lo  feed 
all  wheat  iri  excess  cf  the  quota  fixed 
this  3"ear  to  their  own  livestock  and  poul- 
try on  their  own  farm  witiiovit  any  pen- 
alty attacliing  to  such  excess. 

Our  farmers  are  strupgliiig  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  tc  meet  their  debts.  They  are 
the  producers  from  the  soil.  Quite  soon 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  produce  to  the 
limit  of  the  r  ability  in  order  to  feed  the 
warring  nations  and  our  own  vast  Army. 
Our  acricuitural  communities  are  the 
command  post  of  our  national  defen.^e. 
If  agriculture  fails,  then  cur  defense  fails. 
We  should  never  cpuntenance  our.  u\\n 
Government  imposing  penalties  upoh  our 
farmers  liecause  they  (irodace  in  excess 
of  the  quota  fixed  by  some  man,  some- 
where, when  there  are  starving  people 
throughout  the  world,  and  cur  own  Na- 
tion is  no  exception,  bccau.>e  we  have 
hungry  people  within  cur  ovv-n  bordcis, 

.     LETrER    TO    BECRET.«.RY     OI     .^CRK flTURE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha\e  written  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  this 
highly  important  subject,  I  desire  to  in- 
corporate a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary hertwiih.  and  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  include,  with  my  own  rern'^iks 
on  this  .<:ub.iect,  a  copy  of  the  letter  wlv.o'i 
I  have  written  to  the  Honorable  Cl:>ude 
Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon 
this  subjec.  •which  letter  follows: 

JiT-V  12,  1941, 
Hon    CLACTjr  Wick.«.rd. 

Secretary  of  Agncutture. 

Woihtngtcr.,  d   C 

M'?  Dear  Mr.  Secrftap.y  ;  Quite  recently  I 
have  received  many  petitions  trcm  the  farm- 
ers within  my  district,  and  m  the  State  of 
Indiana,  wherein  they  are  vigorously  protest- 
ing against  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  of 
49  cents  on  wheat  ralrad  in  excees  of  th« 
quota  Many  public  meetings  ha^'e  Ireen  held 
throughout  Indiana,  and  other  States,  and 
many  such  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  fu- 
ture, protefiing  against  the  Impoeitlon  of 
such  penalty. 

May  I  .say  that  it  is  m.y  firm  belief  the.:  the 
farmers  are  entirely  justified  In  maklne  these 
protests.  I  feel  confident  you  will  apree  with 
me  on  this  point. 

At  the  time  the  wheat  was  sown,  in* the 
fall  of  1940  the  Agriculture  Adju.'^tmtnt  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  was  In  force,  and  the 
penalty  provided  in  the  act  was  then  15  cents 
per  bushel  on  the  excess  cf  wheat  rai.sed  on 
each  farm.  The  farmers  knew  of  that  law  and 
they  knew  <^f  the  penalty  provided  In  it.  and 
with  that  knowledge  they  sowed  their  wheat. 
Tliey  did  not  contemplate  that  any  change 
would  be  made  in  either  their  allotments  or 
in  the  penUty. 

Almost  at  harvest  time,  this  year,  the  recent 
and  very  excessive  penahy  was  included  in 
the  amendments  presented  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  cf  the  House  Since  that 
amendmeiT.  became  law  new  quotas  ha\o 
been  established  and  the  excessive  penalty 
is  subject  to  be  applied.  O'ur  farmers  had 
no  way  of  protecting  themselves  Their 
wheat  had  been  sown,  and  when  it  was  har- 
vested and  threshed  the  penalty  attached. 
This  penalty  must  be  paid,  or  adjusted  in  the 
manner  required,  before  the  farmer  can  sell 
or  dispose  or  use  his  wheat,  or  any  part 
thereof.  This  is  a  most  unjust  impcsitirn 
upon  our  :armers  My  c  n-truction  of  the 
present  policy  ts  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  want  to  help  the  faimcr  rather 
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than  to  injure  him  If  this  pcUcy  cf  impos- 
ing the  peiifiUv  ct  49  cents  per  bu.hel  en  the 
exct-s  cf  vtheat  is  euforced  tlv.s  year,  n^  ^^lU 
be  h:..i'.!v  I'.ijunous  to  every  farmer,  both  large 

and  small  ,,  „<, 

As  \or.   kro'v    cur    Inrmrrs  must  pay   their 
taxes 'tin.  :i    tl.e.r    h'.rn.s;    this    bvirci-n    is    m- 
r       escnpabi.-      Wnm  thev  5cwed  their  wheat  last 
full  thay  inv.  --t-i  tl'.eir  lah'.r.  the  cost  of  ?ced 
whe;.t.  ar.ri   the  co.t  of  fertiliser,  and  whf^u 
the  verv  recer.t  allotment  of  alicAMble  acre- 
age   V.-.-S    announced,    which    applied    to    all    i 
Iarincr^    In  many  cases  the  pt-nalty  impcjtcl, 
cl    40    ctnts    per    bu?hel    on    tiie    excels,    will 
excr.  d  anv  proftl  in  the  whea"  after  the  labor    | 
and  Vne  clsi  of  seeding  ha;  been  deducted.        ; 
I  am  ccjivinced  y.;ur  Department  do-?  not    j 
deir'ie  to  inji;.-c  our  farmer.-  by  impu^''^';'  '^'•'S 
unjust    penalty.      1'    certainly    v.<.i    nut    your 
mteaticn  to  impose  that  heavy  .md  exces.uve 
per   :iv  Hipcn   our   larmeri   at    the   tim--    the 
Bnifr.c'ment  wa-  rcp'-.rtrd  cu'  cf  the  A-ricul- 
ttire   C-;mr;^.!V?p      My   better    judr^ment    ad- 
vices me   that   it  wp>'  lnt?nd*^d   to  force   the 
sto'uL'e  of  tho  whe.Tt   at  the  moment  and  to 
pre'-'  r.t  a  iar^e  volume  cf  it  from  entering  the 
market   immediately  after  the  threshing  was 
concluded 

Many  fjrm-rs  nt-ed  this  excess  cf  wheat 
for  fee;Un-  pvirp^--M  urcn  their  farms.  Thp 
corn  crou  was  shcrt  lr.  =  t  year  because  cf 
drought,  and  the  e;<ces.>  of  wheat  ar  this  tinre 
would  be  exceecimjly  helpful  for  feeding  pur- 
pcH.-^  This  .-shctild  be  permitted  without  any 
penalty  being  imposed.  A  vast  majority  of 
our  farmers  are  ir-istin-j;  that  the  excs  ss  cf 
'  wheat    over    the    allctment   recently    f-xed    be 

allcwed  to  be  uferi  for  feeding  livestock  and 
pcuitrv  on    their   farm  witHout  any   penalty 
bein'<   imposed  ag.iinst   them.     I   am   In  full 
-■  accord   With   that   policy. 

In  the  h^tht  cf  fairness  to  our  farmers,  and 
m  view  of  the  policy  of  your  Department  to 
aid  our  farmers  rather  than  to  injure  them. 
I  h(.  pe  you  w;ll,  m  the  administration  of  this 
law.  allow  all  excess  of  wheat  to  be  used  by 
the   farmer   upon   his  own   farm   lor   feeding 
purpt>e3   witlrout   penalty;    that    the    penalty 
provision   be  re.-tcred  to  15  cen^ts  per  bushel, 
as  is  provided   in  the  cnemal  act.     Mav  I  say 
that   1   will   introduce   on   Monday   two   bills 
which   will   embrace   the  Items  embraced   in 
this  paragraph  cf  my  letter,  m  which  I  hope 
you   will   concur      In    thp  meantime   I    trust 
you  will  use  your  good  offlce  to  aid  the  farm- 
ers in  this  matter.     We  are  struggling  to  de- 
velop cur  national  defense,  and  if  we  should 
become  involved  In  this  war  you  will  call  upon 
our  farmers  to  produce  as  never  before.     In 
the  face  cf  that  threat  of  war,  I  hope  you  will 
not  impose  upon  these  producers^our  farm- 
ers— this  unjust  and  unprecedented  penalty. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.iiYMONt)  S.  Springer. 

Member  of  Conqre^'^. 
Tenth  Distnct,  Indiana. 
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bcr^hip  to  H.  R.  5259  which  I  have  only 
recently  introduced. 

The  bill  is  simple  in  its  ohjcctives— 
that  IS— to  remove  from  blanket  tx-mp- 
tiuns  under  the  antitrust  laws  certain  im- 
munities now  being  used  by  a  small 
minority  of  labor  leaders  to  restrain 
trade  and  to  conspire  to  fuHhe;  mcnopo- 
lislic  practices.  The  bill  in  no  v, ay  mt'-r- 
feres  with  the  Itsitimate  objective^  of 
l'5bor,orsanization5,  1:  lit  would  pioHibit 
those'noniabor  activiti.'^  that  are  so  ad- 
versely affecting  many  wovklrcm-n  and 
biL^i.nes-es  ihrouch  misuse  of  th-?ir  union 
power  10  restrain  trade. 

Under  recent- h«»l2tps.s  of  th?  Supreme 
Court.  e.'^P'-cially  in  the  Hutch .nson  case. 
ti-,'-  court  has  held  that  pr.-sent  author- 
ity is  lackine  for  v.'Stra;nina  the.'^e  activi- 
tii's"  H.  R.  5259  wouid  eipecially  ?;rant 
such  authority  to  the  Antitrust  Division 
to  act  in  such  cases  of  willful  con.-p:racy 
to  victimize  consumers  and  hcn-.'-t  cop- 
tractors  and  businessmen  under  the  guise 
of  union  activity. 

In  view  of  the  comp'.e:en?«s  of  two 
aniclcs,  I  am  inciudinT;  a  novv-  ^tc^ry 
from  the  Waching'.on  Daily  News  reeard- 
ing  the  bill,  and  also  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  World-Telpgiam,  which  I 
wculd  I'ke  to  incorporate  in  m:"  remarks: 

[Fiom  th?  Washington  News  of  J'-i';y  10.  1941  I 
'■Union    Toll   Bhidges'    Kir— '  L.Msor.  s    Hold- 
Up  Men"  T.^rget  of  Two  B:-.:.s 
(3y  E   A   Evan.- 1 
Two  bills  before  Coni;rc.=.-5  today  are  aimed 
at   demv)li.shin?  what   T  lunnau   Arnold  calls 
-the   union   toil  bridges   th.r.   now   victimize 
ccnsumers.  small  business  nien,  and  workers 
alike  " 

One  was  introduced  yrrfrr.ny  by  Rfrr-- 
Eontatlve  Mike  M-^nronzy  i Democrat,  Okla- 
homa i.  the  other  a  few  days  ajo  by  Repre- 
sentative Fr.\nc:s  E.  W.^lter  (Democrat. 
Pennsylvania).  Both  are  desisncd  to  make 
the  Federal  antimcnopoly  laws  i.  more  patent 
weapon  against  what  Mr.  Arnold,  the  Assist- 
ant Attcriiey  General  in  charge  of  antitrust- 
law  enforcement,  calls  "labcrs  hidden  hold- 
up men  " 

Each  b-.ll  undertakes  to  define  what  shall 
and  what  shall  not  be  con.-iuered  legitimate 
objectives  cf  labor  organizations  and  to  de- 
clare that  unions,  their  cijiccrs.  and  members, 
shall  be  subject  to  antitru-=t  prosecution, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  if  they  restrain  trade 
in  pursuit  of  illegitimate  aims 

COVERED    BY    CL.^TON    \CT 

The  Clayton  Act.  passed  in  1914  provides 
that  un.ons  shall  not  be  puiuslied  under  the 
antitrust  laws  for  -lawfully  carrying  out" 
their  "legitimate  cbjectlvos,"  Labor  leaders 
c.intend  that  this  confers  ccm.r.lete  antitrust 
immunity  on  their  crganizatic  :s 

Mr,  Arnold  maintains,  how?vcr.  that  "a 
few  powerful,  strategically  pl.^ced  union.^" 
have  robbed  the  public  by  irapcsmg  trtide 
restraints  for  purpcses  winch  have  notlilng 
to  do  with  such  unquestionably  legitimate 
labor  objects  as  coUectire  bar:ainiiig,  better 
wa^es.  shorter  hours,  cr  impicvcd  \vo:k.:ng 
conditions. 

He  has  charged  many  c  n- piracies  by 
unions,  acting  aior.o  or  m  concert  with  em- 
ployers, to  ra.se  price-s..  preve:.t  use  of  im- 
proved materials  and  methods,  compel  the 
hiring  of  unnecescary  WLrkers,  drive  Inde- 
pendent concerns  out  cf  bus.n.ss.  and  de- 
'^trov  other  unions. 


Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  m.y  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  mem- 


That  an  A.  F.  of  L.  union  can,  wltb  Im- 
punity use  boycotts,  strikes,  and  other  means 
or  attemptlne  tfc  ruin  an  employers  business 
because  he  deSls.  legally  and  in  good  faitn. 
with  another  A.  F.  of  L.  union  ' 

That  an  A.  F.  of  L.  union  can  use  similar 
methods  to  attempt  to  compel  an  employer 
to  violate  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
order  directingl  him  to  employ  members  of  a 
C.  I   O   union  | 

That  the  antitrust  laws  do  not  protect  a 
builder  who  li  prevented  by  a  union  from 
using  cheaper  or  better  materials 

BEirOND   COtTRT   REACH 

.  By  these  datlslons  the  Supreme  Court  is 
widely  bellevojto  have  placed  unions  beyond 
reach  of  the.  Antitrust  laws  unless  they  are 
caught  conspiiing  with  employers  >orl  other 
outsiders.  Anfa.  observers  have  pohited  out. 
if  labor  Is  Imrjune  to  prosecution  merely  be- 
cause it  acts  a^one.  the  full  effect  of  a  union- 
employer'  consbiracy  to  restrain  trade  proba- 
bly can  be  attained  without  danger  to  either 
party.  Instead  of  making  an  agreement  with 
the  employer-Lfor  instance,  to  raise  prices — 
the  union  call  miike  -a  "dernand"  and  the 
employer  can  plead  that  he  was  forced  to 
accede  to  It 

These  decisions  represent  what  the  court 
interprets  to  be  the  will  of.  Congress     The 
Monroney  and  Walter  bills  ftmount  to  pro- 
posals that  Congress  shall  assert  Its  own  will 
and  undo  whut  the  court  has  dene. 
Simple  akenomknt 
The  Monroney   blU  is  o8ered  as  a  simple 
amendment  to  the.  Clayton  Act.  which  Itself 
•was  an  amendment  to  the  original  Sherman 
antitrust  l^w,    The  bill  declares  that  it  shall 
.  not  be  considered  a  legitimate  labor  object 
for  a  union  to  act  alone  or  combine  to  re- 
strain trade  |or  the  purpose  cf: 

1.  Compelling  an  employer  to  cease  deal- 
ing with  another  union  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  N  L.  R  B..  or  with  a  tanlcn 
which  is  not;  company-dominated 

2.  Inducin|  an  employer  to  pay  bribes  or 
blackmail-  to  union  officers,  agents,  cr  repre- 
sentatives. 

3  Restricting  the  use  of  any  materials, 
machines,  or  equipment,  urJess  the  restric- 
tion is  related  to  wages,  hours,  health,  safety, 
or  working  conditions,  or  unless  it  is  a  merely 
temporary  ^d  good-faith  method  of  re- 
tarding techiiological  employment  during  a 
period  of  orderly  change  or  is  designed  to 
forestall  imposition  cf  a  speed-up  system. 

4.  Fixing  prices,  allocatinj;  customers,  re- 
stricting production,  eliminating  competing 
employers.   Or    moncpoiizlng    commerce. 

OtHER    MORE    SWEITING 

mc  V,  •  >  bill  is  much  more  sweeping, 
and  it  gw..^  ijrvond  the  mere  antitrust  objec- 
tives by  proposing  to  confer  upon  Federal 
district  courts'  Jurisdiction  over  all  threatened 
labor  stopptges.  with  special  emphasis  on 
strikes  In  detfense  industries. 

It  provides  that  any  person  who  Is  affected, 
injured,  or  threatened  with  Injury  by  a  strike 
may  apply  to  any  Federal  court  for  relief. 
Pending  determination  of  the  action,  a  strike 
would  be  ccntempt  cf  court.  Strikes  in- 
volving defense  activities  would  be  referred 
by  the  ccurtjs  to  the  National  I>efense  Media- 
tion Board, 

The  duty  of  the  courts  or  the  Mediation 
Board  woulC  be  to  determine  whether  the 
strike  or  tUrtatened  strike  would  have  the 
effect  of  obstructing  commerce,  and,  If  so. 
whether  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  a 
lawful  laboU'obJectlve.  Per^sons  found  guilty 
of  conspinag  to  restrain  tiade  for  purposes 
which  the  bill  defines  as  unlawful  labor 
objectives  \«ould  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5,000. 
Imprisonmeiit  for  1  year,  or  both. 


E1FFORT3     KxlSTRICrED 

Recent  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  drastically  restricted  Mr  Arnold's 
efTorts  to  prosecute  un. m;  fcr  enga^'ing  In 
such  coi^sptracies.  In  L3cct,  the  Court  has 
htld; 


(From  tlie  New  York  World-Telegram  cf 
July  10.  1941! 
'^IEDE>J^  HoId-itt'  Men" 
We're  glad  to  see  action  starting  In  Con- 
gress   at   Ijst    toward    curbing    those    whom 
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Thurman  Arnold  has  so  accurately  described 
as  "labor's  hidden  h'^ld-up  men  " 

These  are  the  Indl  iduals  who  have  seized 
control   of   a    few    powerful   and   stategically 
placed  labor  unions  i.nd  are  exploiting  them 
for  purposes  having  i.o  relation  to  legitimate 
^  lator    objectives. 

^  Such  purposes?  as  t'Costing  prices,  prevent- 
ing use  of  Improved  materials  and  more  effi- 
cient methods,  driving  independent  employ- 
ers out  of  business,  uestrcymg  other  unioiis. 
and  generally  prcyinz  on  the  public. 

Mr  Arnold,  being  .Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  determined  to  do 
•  something  about  these  robbers  He  went 
after  them  with  the  federal  antitrust  laws — 
and  with  much  success  for  awhile.  He 
thought  that  union  officials  who  stopped  in- 
terstate commerce  itr  rta.'^ons  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  wages,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions, or  collective  ba  •gaining  should  be  puii- 
iBhed  Just  as  bU6ine..smen  are  pimished  for 
restraining  trade  to  ii  crease  their  own  profits. 

But  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
thought  that  Congr-iss  intended  othefwise, 
and  it  has  pretty  effe.nively  tied  Mr  Arnold's 
hands  by  decisions  v  hich  scera  to  mean,  in 
practical  effect,  that  the  antluust  laws  can't 
touch  crooks  who  victimize  consumers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  workers  under  the  cloak  of 
,       unionism. 

Two  bills  have  new  been  muoduced  In 
Congress  prcpotlng.  ty  different  methods,  to 
undo  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  done. 
These  bills  are  desc'ibed  in  an  aiticle  by 
E  A  Evans  cf  our  'A'a5hington  bureau  on 
page  2 

Tlie  one  introduicd  by  Representative 
Monroney  of  Oklahoma  seems  to  us  the 
simpler  remedy  It  would  amend  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  say  palnly  that  unions  and 
union  officials  can  be  prosecuted  for  restrain- 
ing trade  for  certain  purposes  which  obviously 
are  not  legitimate  ol  jectives  of  labor  organ- 
*  ization.  The  other  bill,  by  Representative 
Waltzh  of  Pennsylvania,  goes  much  further, 
entering  the  field  of  nnke  prevention,  which 
perhaps  could  b<?tter  be  the  subject  cf  legis- 
lation addressed  specifically  to  that  problem. 

But  we  hope  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee wUl  hold  proiapt  and  public  hearings 
on  both  these  measares  and  report  one  of 
them  out  fcr  a  vote  by  the  whole  member- 
ship ol  Congress. 

The  practices  at  which  these  bills  are 
aimed  do  not  benefit  labor  as  a  whole.  They 
benefit  only  the  hidden  LOld-up  men'  at  the 
expense  of  higher  ll'.ing  costs  for  rank-and- 
file  union  members  as  well  as  for  everyone 
^se  In  the  country.  Labor  bosses,  of  course, 
fill  cry  that  these  measures  are  attacks  on 
labor's  rights.  That  simply  Is  not  so.  Tlicy 
are  attacks  on  wrongs  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  labor  and  to  the  great  Injury  of 
honest  labor. 
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An   Editorial   Euloiy  of   Secretary   Harold 
L.  Ickes 


EXTENSIO>    OF  F.EM.ARKS 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

IN    IHE  HCU.SE  ('I   KirRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  14.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FH'  'M    TACOMA    NEWS- 
Tllir.UNE 

Mr  COFI-^EE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ul\^..•  v  li  ave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  i!h  Hzt  JKD,  I  am  quoting  a  re- 


cent editorial  from  the  Daily  News-Ti  ib- 
une  of  Tacoma.  in  v.hich  Secretary  Ickes 
is  lauded  for  his  devotion  to.  and  friend- 
ship for,  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Because  this  ediiorial  incorporates 
views  generally  entertained  by  the  pro- 
gressive people  of  that  enterprising  sec- 
tion. I  am  reading  It  into  the  Congres- 
siON.AL  Rfcord.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

IFrom  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)   Daily  News- 
Tribune] 

REAL    FKIEND  CF    NOBTHWEST 

Three  years  ago  when  Tacoma  was  making 
another  of  Its  desperate  eflcrts  to  get  con- 
struction on  its  Narrows  Bridge  started  Secre- 
tary Ickes  was  take^  to  the  site 

"What's  over  there?"  he  asked  grumpily  as 
he  gazed  across  at  the  tree^covcred  western 
shores  cf  tht?  Narrows. 

But  we  got  the  P.  W  A  grant  from  Ickes 
which  made  the  bridge  possible,  anr  this  was 
btit  one  of  a  series  of  proofs  of  friendship  and 
Interest  for  Tacoma  and  the  Northwest  of  the 
Interior  Department's  chief. 

And  new.  as  tlic  Nation's  productive  forces 
are  geared  up  for  an  all-out  program  of  na- 
tional defense  and  aid  to  the  beleaguered 
British  Isles,  it  is  l>ecomlng  more  apparent 
that  the  man  who  is  doing  more  than  any- 
one else  to  shape  the  destiny  of  tlie  Pacir.c 
Ncrthwest  is  the  honest,  courageous,  plain- 
spoken  but  sensitive  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

All  during  the  depression  years  the  anti- 
irrigation  bloc  in  Congress  and  the  Industrial 
East  threw  farm  surpluses  at  him  to  stop  the 
well-planned  irrigation  and  reclamation  pro- 
grams, but  to  no  avail.  Mr.  Ickes  persevered 
and  won,  and  now  Dust  Bowl  victims  are  roll- 
ing west  to  greener  pastures. 

Over  the  bitter  opposition  cf  all  power  in- 
terests, mcst  of  the  Nation's  press,  and  or- 
ganized business  groups.  Secretary  Ickes  in- 
sisted on  building  the  high  dam  at  Grand 
Coulee  and  the  great  Bonneville  project  on 
the  lower  Columbia.  A  mounting  Govenr- 
ment  debt,  huge  surpluses  of  power  every- 
where, a  Nation's  income  cut  in  hall  was  the 
picture  Mr.  Ickes  faced  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  Con- 
gress asking  for  funds  and  more  funds  to 
finish  the  Jobs  and  create  a  new  Industrial 
empire  in  the  Pacific  Ncrtl-west  Support 
from  his  chief  and  a  faith  in  the  NortliweEt 
equaled  by  few  pioneers  were  his  chief 
weapons,  but  they  were  sulBclent,  and  now 
the  Department's  half  a  billion  dollar  babies 
are  grown  and  ready  for  work.  Long,  before 
Grand  Coulee's  little  brotlier  Bomieville 
turned  is  first  turbine  Mr.  Ickes  had  skilled 
industrial  engineers  covering  the  country 
looking  for  Industries  whose  basic  raw  mate- 
rial is  power.  At  Tacoma,  Longview.  Van- 
couver, and  Portland  great  plants  are  under 
construction  and  operating,  and  others  are  on 
their  way. 

Mr  Ickes  has  needed  and  used  his  Influence 
as  a  Cabinet  officer  to  create  competition  in 
the  aluminum  industry  and  to  bring  that 
Industry  to  the  Northwest.  He  Is  now  calling 
for  the  making  of  aluminum  from  our  na- 
tive alvinite  ores  and  for  the  building  of 
aluminum  fabricating  plants  here  so  as  to 
Insure  the  continuous  operation  of  plants 
when  the  emergency  is  over  and  normalcy 
returns. 

It  is  now  Ickes'  turn  to  smile  at  the  car- 
toonists, the  gossip  columnists,  and  anti- 
western  development  bloc  in  Congress  There 
is  a  power  shortage.  Night  ball  games  are 
threatened  In  the  East,  power  conservation 
is  the  order  of  the  day  Senators  arc  crying 
out  for  plants  on  the  Tennessee,  the  Arkansas, 
and  St.  Lawrepce  Rivers  to  furnish  power  to 
speed  up  defense  industries.  This  is  an 
ominous  sign  for  Washington  and  Oregon. 
It  means  serious  competition  for  later  power 
that  will  be  coming  in  at  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville,   No  Senators  as  yet  are  talking  of  the 


pnsslbllltle*  of  further  Cilumbla   r   vm  r      It 
Is  eastern  power  that  is  dFinanc"ed 

It  would  seem  that  the  policy  of  ti^.c  N  >rth- 
wcst  Is  clear  cut  We  should  support  witii 
real  unanimity.  Mr  Irkes  ar.d  his  F.'deral 
power  administration 


Va'ley  Forge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

O)     'K}:*N<«^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  cT  h'Knr/.srXTATTVFS 


idondai,   Jiiih  14,  lii41 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  UAVID  D  TERRY.  CP 
ARKAKS.'vS.  DEI.IVFRLD  AT  WA.-HlNG- 
TCN         MEMOP.1.'>lL        CiiAFKL  V.M.LKY 

FORGE.    ON    AKK.'\NtA^^    ST. ATE    S  IN  DAY. 
JULY    13,    1941 


Mr.  NO':'.RELL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUownip  address  of 
Hon.  D-wir  D  Tfrry.  ol  Arkan?a.^: 

This  is  ihe  iii:hte(  r.'li  i.i.iiv::.!  ArUan.-as 
State  Sunday  at  Vaiii  >  F,i.:  ,  ant:  it  is  my 
very  great  privilege  to  rt  ;  rt  .-i  ;  ■,  c  v,:  O^w  :  n^r. 
the  Honort-ble  Honn :  M  .Xok.i.s,  and  to 
speak  to  you  under  the  auspices  eif  tlie  Ar- 
kansas State  Society.  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

It  hap[)er.s  that  all  tny  life  I  lia-.j^  v  antf  d 
to  see  Valley  Forge,  but  this  is  m;.   f^'-t  visit. 

It  is  Impossible  to  henf  the  name  Valley 
Forge  or  even  to  think  of  it  without  emotion; 
one's  heart  expands  at  the  sound,  no  place 
m  our  land  means  so  much:  it  is  the  richest 
spiritual    heritage   of   our   country 

Piom  my  earliest  childhood  the  name  has 
brought  before  my  mind's  eye  a  cold  bleak, 
snowbound  countryside,  with  ragged,  tin- 
kempt,  half-stnrved  Continental  soldiers 
warming  their  numbi  d  hands  and  bodies 
before  the  filckering  f'.:  mes  of  their  nieaper 
camp  fires. 

That  was  In  the  winttr  r.i  iTTT  .8  No 
better  description  of^  the  miseries  of  that 
winter  can  be  found  than  tlie  v.ord!-  cf 
Washington  himself: 

"Without  arrogance  or  the  smalle.<-t  devia- 
tion from  ^ruth,  it  may  be  si-id  tliat  un  his- 
tory now  extant  can  furnii.h  ni,  rii-'...nce  of  an 
army's  suflering  such  luicomnuj!,  liindsbips 
as  ours  has  done,  and  bearing  them  v.::h  tiic 
same  patience  and  fortitude.  To  hh  nun 
without  clotheii  to  cover  their  nakcriiuss. 
without  blmkets  to  lie  upon,  without  shoes 
(for  the  want  of  whicli  their  marches  muht 
be  traced  by  the  blood  from  their  feet),  and 
almost  as  often  without  provisions  as  with 
them,  marching  through  the  freest  ;:!.d  mii  w. 
and  at  Christmas  taking  up  their  winter 
quarters  within  a  day's  march  of  the  enemy 
without  a  house  or  a  hut  to  cover  th»  m 
till  they  could  be  built,  and  submitting  wnh- 
out  a  murmur,  is  a  proof  of  patience  and 
oljedience  which  in  my  opinion  can  scarce 
be  parallel'Kl  " 

The  first  RccBevelt  thus  described  the  fltu* 
ation   in   an   address   delivered   here   July   4. 

1904: 

"Here  at  Valley  Forge  Washington  and  ills 
Ccntlnentf.ls  warred  not  against  the  foregn 
soJdlerv  but  against  thtmselves,  against  all 
the  appeals  of  our  nature  that  are  mist 
difficult  to  resist,  against  discouragement  d.>-- 
content,  the  mean  envies  and  JealoiL'lef-  ni.d 
heart-burr  ings  sure  to  arise  at  any  t.me  in 
large  bodies  of  men,  but  e^peciallv  vure  to 
arise  when   defeat    and    disafer   have    come 
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to  large  bcdifs  of  men.  Hare  the  soldiers 
who  carried  our  naMonal  Ha?  had  to  suffer 
from  cold,  from  privation,  from  hardship, 
knowing  that  their  foes  v.ere  well  housed. 
knowing  that  things  wrnt  easier  fcr  the 
Others  than  they  did  for  them.  And  they 
conquered  because  they  had  In  them  the 
spirit  that  made  them  steadfast,  net  merely 
on  an  ccra.^icnal  preat  day,  but  day  after 
day  in  the  Ufe  cf  daily  endeavor  to  do  duty 
well  •■ 

At  the  time  the  Continental  soldiers  were 
famishing   fcr   want   of   food   and   perishing 
for  want  of  cover  at  Valley  Forge  the  soil  of 
my    Sate    belonged    to    a    forelq:n    country 
Arkansas,  over  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south- 
west   and    a    Journey    ct    weolcs    througli    the 
trackless   forests,   was   a   part    of    Spam,    for 
that    was    a    quarter    of    a    century    befr;re 
Thomas   Jefferson  purchased  from   Napoleon 
Bcnapartp  the  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
from     which     my     own     State     was    'tarved. 
Althotieh    Arkansas    v.as    never    one    of    the 
Thirteen    Original    Colonies,    which    wrested 
their  liberties  trcm  the  English  Crown,  mj'.ny 
of  the  people  who  settled  in  Arkansas  came 
there    from    older    sections    of    the    country. 
and    their    descendants    among    our    citizens 
proudly   boas:   of   nv  mber^hip   in  the   sccie- 
tl:^s  that  go   back  to  ance--tral   participation 
In   the  struKRle  fcr  Independence. 

Valley  Forge  Is  trulv  symbolic  of  the  threat 
qualities  of  character,  fortitude,  and  devo- 
tion that  In  Washington  and  his  heroic 
band  made  -possible  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  m  Uiat  great  experiment 
In  freedom.  Valley  Fofge  '>n visions  to  me  a 
quiet,  dignified  soldier  on  his  knees  i'n  prayer 
before  his  Maker,  asking  for  strength  and 
guidance  in  difficult  days;  it  means  the  put- 
ting aside  of  the  temptation  to  take  the 
easier  road  to  surrender  '^nd  to  the  bright 
lights  and  warm  homes  only  a  few  miles 
away:  it  means  a  little  band  of  resolute  men. 
buoyed  up  by  the  example  cf  a  God-given 
leeder.  who  were  willing  to  suffer  unto  death 
rather  than  betray  the  confidence  cf  that 
lender  and  their  country's  cause. 

It  is  well,  my  friends,  that  we  should  re- 
pair here  today  and  breathe  deeply  of  the 
air  of  -this  historic  spot.  Sometimes  I  fe^l 
that  it  would  do  all  of  us  good  If  from  time 
to  time,  we  should  be  permitted  to  touch 
hallowed  ground  I  think  In  that  way  we 
might  be  better  able  to  cleanse  our  spirits 
and  revive  our  souls. 

To  me.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  religious 
experience  to  stand  before  V/ashlngvon'? 
tom.b  at  Mount  Vernon  on  a  qulft  afternoon 
•and  commune  for  the  while  with  th?  spirit 
of  the  Father  of  our  Country;  and,  although 
I  am  a  southerner,  one  of  the  greatest  privi- 
leges that  my  stay  in  the  Capital  City  has 
.  afforded  m.e  is  to  visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  pause  for  a  vvhlle  at  the  feet  of  that 
most  liTellke  statue  cf  the  great  Civil  War 
President  I  .'sometimes  feel  that  perhaps  the 
spirits  of  these  great  men  'rvcod  over  tiie 
places  that  are  so  closely  linked  with  their 
ep.rthly  trials  and  strug^^les. 

Last  week  we  celebrated  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty -fifth  anniversary  cf  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Probably  at  no  t.m.e 
Since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
has  the  future  seemed  so  dark  or  our  path 
so  uncertain  as  at  this  particular  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  The  Revolution 
was  fought  and  the  blood  of  cur  patrlct 
soldiers  was  shed  in  order  that  an  exp,>ri- 
ment  might  be  tr;cd  012  this  earth — our  coun- 
try was  to  be  the  crucible  :n  which  the 
test  shoti'id  be  m.ide  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  could  be  wrought  from  tiie 
forms  of  Older  governments  and  made  to 
endure 

We  have  gone  onward  and  upward  as  a 
natloT^  since  that  first  lowly  beginning,  which 
was  fashioned  cut  of  the  toil  and  sacrifice. 
sweat,  and   blood  of   our   forefathers,   until 


now  we  are  the  richest  and  strongest  Nation 
en  the  earth.  And  ye'  at  this  time  the 
very  principles  upon  which  our  Government 
was  founded  are  being  weiehed  m  the  bal- 
ance, and  liberty  and  freedom  and  equality 
01  opnortunitv  are  threatened  with  extinction 
by  the  r!-ing  tide  of  brute  force  that  Is 
now  sweeping  over  this  earth.  Democracy 
1?  on  trial  It  Is  flaunted  and  despisea 
as  beins  weak  and  inffflcient  by  these  who 
new  seek  to  supplant  it  by  deceit,  duplicity, 
and  armed  misht. 

While  we  have  grown  into  a  great  Nation. 
1  sometimes  feel  that  our  uniformly  suc- 
ce-.sful  journey  down  the  road  cf  national 
life  has  softened  our  citlzen^^inp  so  that  we 
cannot  bear  hard-,hip  and  suffering  and 
deprivation  In  the  way  of  our  ancestors, 
and  th.it  the  keen  realization  cf  the  prm- 
cipie^,  fcr  which  they  fcught  ha.s  been  dulled 
bv  the  passing  years 

"Have  we  eaten  the  cake  of  life  so  Icng  that 
the  effort  is  too  gre.^t  to  go  back  to  the  sim- 
pler fare  of  the  earlier  days?  Have  we  strayed 
too  far  away  from  the  Oregon  Trail,  blazed  by 
settlers  cf  the  great  Northwest?  Have  we  as  a 
nation  lost  from  cur  blood  and  smew  the 
iron  put  there  by  the  heroic  days  of  1861-65. 
when  in  defense  cf  whnt  they  thought  was 
right  brother  met  brother  on  the  field  of 
battle,  fr:^m  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox?  Have 
v.e  becom€  so  weak  and  anemic  that  we  can- 
no:  as  a  nation  decide  upon  the  course  of 
crnduct  In  our  relations  toward  aggressor 
r.ations  and  have  the  hardihood  and  .-tamina 
to  ptirsue  that  covirse  to  the  end? 

Since  March  1938,  17  nations  cf  the  earth 
have  lost  their  liberty  Are  we  in  otir  own 
country  taking  liber- y  too  much  for  granted? 
On  The  Archives  Building  in  Washington, 
which  contains  the  record.-,  of  our  heroic  past, 
are  graven  these  word-s:  "Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  "price  cf  liberty"  Have  we  enjoyed  so 
long  the  blessings  cur  valiant  forefathers  won 
for  us  that  they  seem  no^  privileges  to  be 
won  and  preserved  by  each  generation  but 
attribute?  of  life,  as  unfailing  as  the  dally 
rising  and  going  down  of  the  sun? 

We  in  this  country  are  too  prone  to  sit 
supinelv  bv  and  let  our  fellow  Americans  bear 
the  burdens  of  citizenship.  Going  back  to 
Biblical  days,  we  may  learn  something  from 
the  example  of  Moses  when  he,  too,  even  as 
we  tcday,  '^tood  en  holy  ground.  You  remem- 
ber that  God  spoke  to  him  and  said,  "Put  off 
thy  shoes  from  off  thy  fett.  fcr  the  p'ace 
where  thou  standcst  .s  holy  ground,"  The 
ptf^rv  continues  and  Moses  communes  with 
God,  ,  He  is  a  Jew.  He  knows  the  sufferings 
of  his  people;  he  Is  a  foster  son  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  knows  them  also.  Clearly  he  is  the 
aopointed  one  to  rescue  his  race.  But  he  dees 
rot  want  the  task  and  triei  to  avoid  it.  He 
arsrues: 


The  national  ideal  Is  the  Ideal  of  freedom- 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  to  worship  God.  The 
cause  of  rallgitius  freedom  Is  the  cause  of 
mankind.  Thei  ccnception  of  one  Gcd  and 
one  human  farfllly.  of  all  men  a;,  brothers  and 
sons  of  God,  l^  the  source  of  the  conception 
of  freedom   antl   democracy   In   the   moderp 

world. 

In  concltisio*.  may  1  quote  from  the  mes- 
sage cf  our  Pref^ident  to  the  Congress  on  May 
16  of  last  year?    He  said: 

"For  more  tjian  three  centuries  we  have 
been  building  ion  this  continent  a  free  so- 
ciety, a  society*  In  which  the  promise  of  the 
human  spirit  may  And  fulflLment.  Com- 
mingled here  a«re  the  blood  and  genius  of  all 
tl:ie  peoples  pt  the  world  who  have  Bought 
this  promise  ■/ 

"We  have  btiilt  well.  We  are  continuing 
our  efforts  to  bring  the  blessings  of  a  fiee 
society,  of  a  tree  and  productive  economic 
system  to  evefv  family  in  the  land  This  Is 
the  promise  o£  America. 

"It  is  tills  thpt  we  must  continue  to  build — 
.this  thati  we  must  continue  to  defend. 

"It  is  the  taisk  of  our  generation.  But  we 
build  and  defend  not  for  our  generation 
alone  We  defend  the  foundations  laid  by 
our  fathers,  ^e  build  a  life  for  generations 
yet  unborn.  We  defend  and  we  build  a  way 
of  Uf-i.  not  fCir  America  alone,  but  for  all 
mankind." 


"Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  to  Pharaoh? 
No  rne  will  listen  to  me  if  1  go. 
I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue. 
And    fin.aPy,  Lcrd.  send  -cmecne  else." 

Hi=  at:itude  Is  not  an  uncommon  one  in 
cur  ovvif  day.  All  tec  many  cf  us  turn  the 
running  of  our  country  over  to  the  so-called 
politicians  and  take,  nc  further  Interest  In 
pui  lie  affairs.  We  may  exercise  our  right  oJ, 
su}T"a<je  if  it  is  not  tco  hot  or  toe  cold  on 
{lecU^n  day.  or  if  we  nave  nctliing  more 
important  to  dc.  All  tco  many  of  us  have  no 
time  tc  make  up  our  minds  ab  ,ut  Slate.  Na- 
ti  :-.,il.  or  international  matters,  except  when 
our  own  personal  or  financial  interests  are 
affected. 

In  a  period  like  this,  v.-hen  our  Cv.untry  Is 
facing  great  -social,  economic,  and  political 
work',  problems,  and  whtn  ws  are  beset  with 
doubts' and  difficulties  on  all  sides,  it  is  meet 
and  proper  that  we  should  turn  cur  eyes 
and  s'.'ps  tc  this  historic  shnne  of  cur  coun- 
try, so  that  we  may  be  reborn  and  acquire 
new  strength  and  determination  to  press  en 
to  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  naticnal  ideal. 


Closer  Ta  It  Than  Vou  Tliink 

I       — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  I  r 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

Of    MICii:G/\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  14.  1941 


EDITORIAL  rnOM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  m  my  opinion  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  h&ve  supported  legislation  sur- 
rendering tbeir  powers  to  the  Executive, 
should  read  the  forceful  editorial.  Closer 
to  It  Than  You  Think,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  12  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
I  therefore  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Appendix  o^  thg  Record: 
(From  the  Cijilcago  Tribune  of  July  12,  19411 

CLOSEll    TO   IT  THAN    YOU    THINK 

One  of  the  administrations  War  Depart- 
ment bills.  Introduced  without  approval  by 
Senator  Rob^t  R.  Reynolds  as  chairman  of 
the  Military , Affairs  Commlttjpe,  provides  that 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  the  President  may  "employ  any  and  all 
members  ani  units  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  •  ^  •  in  such  manner  and  In  such 
places,  eith^  within  or  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  infthe  interests  of  defense." 

No  Member  of  Congress  will  deceive  him- 
self as  to  the  meaning  of  that  grant  of 
authority  tt  plainly  takes  from  the  National 
Legislature  ^lie  power  to  preserve  the  Nation's 
peace  by  refusing  to  declare  war  It  nullifies 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  Congress 
and  remove^  an  all-important  check  upon  a 
willful  and  Buibitlous  Chief  Executive. 

If  a  President  had  the  power  to  employ 
the^merican  armed  forces  "in  such  manner 
and  in  such  places"  as  he  wished,  the  only 
restraint  upon  him  would  be  the  congres- 
sional control  of  the  purse.     Appropriations 
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could  be  refused,  but  vith  an  American  force 
once  engaged  in  a  war  abroad,  with  its  fate 
dependent  on  supplies,  the  moral  coercion  to 
provide  them  would  b<  suprepie.  Others  of 
the  War  Department  tills  propose  tof  inflict 
upon  the  National  Gt  ard  and  the  drafted 
men  the  Intolerable  bid  faith  of  retaining 
them  in  service  indefii.itely— In  spite  of  the 
previous  acts  of  Ccngrets  limiting  their  train- 
ing to  1  year. 

The  new  powers  Mr  Roosevelt  seeks  in 
his  quest  of  the  military  dictatorship  over 
the  country  are  to  be  exercised  during  any 
period  which  he  procU  1ms  one  of  unlimited 
national  emergency  He  has  proclaimed  such 
an  emergency,  although  it  is  meaningless  in 
law.  representing  nothlig  more  than  his  own 
edict  The  already  patly  stupefied  country 
did  not  much  inquire  where  Mr  Roosevelt 
got  the  sanction  to  deg.arc  that  he  had  more 
authority  merely  because  he  said  he  had  It. 
and  said  he  liad  it  because  of  ccnditJons 
which  he  said  existed  His  assumptions  were 
accepted. 

He  has  already  made  .reaties  and  occupied 
territory  with  merely  a  nod  to  Congress  as 
he  rode  over  it.  He  has  nullified  llie  consti- 
tutional requirement  that  he  act  upon  the 
advice  and  consent  of  t  ae  Senate.  When  he 
has  done  a  thing  he  fulfills  what  he  thinks  Is 
his  full  obligation  to  his  oath  of  office  by 
notifying  Congress  that  he  has  done  so.  The 
agreement  Mr  Roosevel  negotiated  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Iceland  was  submitted  to 
the  Parliament  of  that  little  sovereign  nation 
and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  39  to  3.  although 
candor  would  compel  the  Icelanders  to  admit 
that  It  was  only  a  lornn  1  action,  the  decision 
having  been  forced  upon  theni  by  the  British 
and  the  Americans,  whether  they  liked  It  or 
not.  However  It  was.  c  en  as  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  parliam.entarv  procedure,  a  great 
deal  more  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  thought 
necessiiry . 

Congress  is  committi.-ig  suicide.  It  Is  not 
only  killing  itself,  but  it  is  killing  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  It  Is  going  down 
the  path  taken  by  every  legislative  assembly 
in  the  countries  which  submitted  to  a 
Fuehrer  and  found  itself  his  slave.  There  are 
disloyal  Americans  who  are  trying  to  put  the 
Nation  in  the  British  Empire  and  make  it  a 
dominion  in  that  monarchial  system  of  gov- 
ernment Tliere  are  other  disloyal  Americans 
who  would  add  the  United  States  to  the  Com- 
munist vmion  of  sovietized  subjects.  The 
question  of  what  the  American  Republic  will 
be  under  the  military  dictatorship  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  established  and  seeks  to  extend 
will  be  decided  by  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, and  very  soon. 

If  this  Congress  abdicates,  it  will  never  re- 
•gain  Its  powers  The  Issue  Is  very  grave  and 
Is  made  graver  because  cf  the  confusion  in 
which  so  many  of  the  people  have  been  thrown 
and  by  the  synthetic  war  hysteria  produced 
by  artful  manipulation  of  emotions  and  fears. 
The  propaganda  which  1  driving  the  country 
tc  war  and  to  the  destruction  cf  its  free  pcUt- 
.  leal  and  economic  system  Is  powerfully  or- 
ganized, with  subsidized  and  purchased  news- 
papers, and  with  access,  under  covert  threat, 
to  all  the  various  chains  of  communications — 
all  willingly  or  unwillingly  playing  their  part 
to  execute  the  great  conspiracy 

Our  polls  show  80  percent  of  the  people 
against  war  and  against  dictatorship.  At 
times  they  must  think  their  form  of  goveru- 
mcnt  is  utterly  felling  them  when  their  opin- 
ions and  their  wishes,  their  good  Judgment 
and  their  common  sense,  prevail  so  little 
against  Mr  Roosevelt's  drive  to  accomplish 
his  ends  and  impose  his  will.  He  rides  down 
the  good  judgment  of  the  people  and  by  un- 
dermining and  by  direct  assault  he  storms 
Congress.  The  issue  Iswlth  the  Congressmen 
If  they  leave  the  American  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  an  empty  shell  on  Capi- 
tol Hill,  they  wUl  have  destrcy«l  this  Re- 
public. 


Preserve  American  Democracy 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    J.'VMES  F   O'CON- 
NOR. OF  MONTANA 


Mr,  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Sj>eaker.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana  IMr.  O'Connor]  recently 
delivered  a  characteristically  moving  and 
challenging  address  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational relations.  In  this  speech  Mr. 
O'Connor  presents  remedies  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  Congress.  I  read  i^t  into  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Ladie.s  and  gentlemen,  last  week  we  Ameri- 
cans celebrated  the  most  important  holiday 
in  the  world,  the  most  important  to  us  and  to 
the  world  because  it  marked  the  birth  of  a 
new  world  freedom. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
struggle  of  13  weak  Colonies  to  win  our 
freedom  from  foreign  oppression  did  more  to 
set  the  world  free  than  all  the  wars  in  his- 
tory. We  lighted  a  torch  of  liberty  which 
lifted  the  dark  shadows  that  hovered  over 
all  lands  We  pave  courage  and  resolution  to 
oppressed  peoples  everywhere  Ours  was  the 
spark  that  lighted  the  fire  of  revolt  for  lib- 
erty and  economic  Justice  in  France  and 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  in  the  nations  0f 
South  America  By  precept  and  example  we 
proved  that  liberty  and  democratic  sflf- 
government  can  be  attained  if  only  a  people 
want  It  and  have  the  courage  and  hardihood 
to  fight  for  It. 

It  Is  said  today  that  there  is  disunion 
among  our  p>eGples  This  Is  hardly  true 
Our  people  are  united  as  never  before  on 
their  resolution  to  maintain  and  keep  our 
liberty  and  deniocratic  lorm  of  government 
and  defend  ourselves  There  is  only  disunion 
and  difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  the 
best  way  to  preserve  our  Independence, 
freedom,  and  democracy  and  defend  our 
country.  Our  objective  Is  the  same  We  dis- 
agree only  as  to  the  method.  I  do  not  charge 
those  with  whom  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  being  appeasers.  torles.  and  dlt- 
honest  or  moved  by  any  ulterior  motive. 
Through  our  history-,  people  have  differed.  I 
refer  to  the  beginning  of  cur  national 
history.  Today,  more  than  ever  before.  Amer- 
icans Should  remember  the  year  1776 

Then,  too.  there  were  two  factions  One 
was  the  appeasement  group,  better  known  6s 
Tories.  They  believed  that  the.  -Colonies 
should  remain  under  the  British  Crown;  they 
believed  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
alorie  in  a  hostile  world:  they  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  English  troops  were  all  around  us 
and  that  other  greedy  European  powers — 
France.  Spain,  and  Portugal— ail  had  foot- 
holds in  this  hemisphere. 

The  other  group;  well,  you  might  call  them 
Isolationists;  ttey  believed  we  should  break 
with  the  Old  Wcrid.  we  should  live  our  own 
life;  we  should  not  involve  ourselves  in  Euro- 
pean troubles;  we  should  not  submit  to  dic- 
tation and  Interference  and  meddling  from 
across  the  Atlantic;  that  we  could  and  should 
be  a  democratic  republic  in  a  word  cf 
monarchs  and  autocracies 

This  was  the  group  which  won  the  fight  in 
the  First  Congress,  and  we  boldly  proclaimed 


our  Intention  to  govern  curselvr':  Wash- 
ington. Franklin.  Ad,<ms,  and  Jeffeison  car- 
ried the  day.  the  die  was  cast  and  frredom 
was  born 

Today  we  htand  again  at  the  crcj^ri  ads. 
There  are  those  advocating  union;  and  again  ■'" 
^hat  road  shall  we  take?  We  hear  that  the 
world  has  become  smaller  on  account  cl  air- 
craft, and  that  a  madmar.  Is  lo05»e  in  Evirope. 
and  because  of  aircraft  we  may  be  In  rns  path 
Cf  destruction.  To  n.nke  thi<=  statement  is  to 
answer  In  the  negative.  'Sou  cann  it  invade 
a  country  except  with  an  army  Yru  can- 
not transport  an  army  bv  iilrcraft  a  distance 
cf  3  000  miies  or  more  The  arn.y  wovi'.d  have 
to  be  transported  tc  our  country  by  ships. 
Our"  aircraft,  fighting  plHne.=  .  ann  bombers 
Could  and  would  destroy  the  ships  bef.  r-;  they 
ever  reached  our  shores.  I  have  never  heard 
"any  Informed  Navy  or  aircraft  ofRcer  say  we 
could  be  invaded  Yet  we  must  arm  tc  the 
teeth 'and  lie  irrepared  p.er:inst  any  fventuiil- 
ity.  Now.' why  are  we  urged  tc  threw  our- 
selves headlong  into  or.t  cl  Eu:  .pes  hun- 
dreds of  wars  that  have  been  gcliig  on  lor 
centuries  and  will  continue  to  go  on'  It 
has  been  contended  that  we  want  to  reetore 
democracy  in  the  world  that  we  want  to 
estatiish  the  lour  freedoms  everywhere — 
Iieeaom  from  want,  from  fear,  ef  ^pef  ch.  and 
religion.  Fathers  and  mothers.  tn:s  is  a  big 
order  for  your  boys,  your  girls,  their  childn  n, 
and  their  children's  children  to  carry  out 
everywhere  when  we  hnve  been  unable  to 
establi'-h  the  lour  freedf  ms  here  in  our  cwn 
country  thus  far.  Yes;  alfo  to  destroy  i.azl- 
i.sm  and  fascism.  Well.  e\xry  Ci  iintiy  is  en- 
titled to  its  own  form  oi  gevernmtnt  We 
must  not  impose  by  force  cur  views  cr  form 
of  government  on  any  other  country.  They 
have  th.e  right  to  choose  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  same  as  we. 

The    Congress   has   made    certain    commit- 
ments.    It  pa!«td  the  lease-Und  bill  and  im- 
plemented it   by  passing  a  $7  000.000  000  ap- 
propriation bin  to  help  England  witii  mate- 
rials.    We  did  this  on  the  theory  that  It  was 
a  peace  measure  to  preserve  our  peace.     Now, 
what    is    happeningV     The   President    ol    the 
United  States  is  t>eing  presseo  by  every  pos- 
sible means  by  these  surrounding  him,  and 
particularly  Secretary   Knox,  to  go  into  this 
war,  to  engagi    in  an  undeclared  war  on  the 
Atlantic   Ocean.     It   is   said    the    Navy    now 
carries  shooting  orders      Churchill   is  asking 
us  to   pool  our  Navy   witl-i   the   British   Navy. 
Gen.  Sir   Archibald    P    Wavell   and   l.t    Gen 
Sir  Claude  Auchiiileck  said  at  Cairo  that  an- 
other  American  'Expeditionary   Force    wc  uld 
be  needed  if  Britain  and  the  United  States 
were  to  defeat   Hitler.     ChurchUl  told  these 
men  to  make  these  statements.    Let  us  think 
through  on  these  demands;  what  they  mean 
to    ifs.     We    must    save    Soviet    Russia    licm 
Hitler."    We  would  have  to  bring  freedom  to 
Clsfiia,   tO'-crush   imperialistic   Japan,   to    re- 
constitute   Poland.     Czechoslovakia.    Greece, 
Belgium.  Holland,  France.  Norway.  Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria,  Rumania.  Hungary.  Albama.  Ethi- 
opia,   and   countless   othtr    nations,    betides 
conquering   Germany.     II    we    could  do    this 
Job    what  would  we  do  with   them   after    we 
did  lt.>     Could  yuu  control  them,  and  w.  uld 
you  want  to  if  you  could?     Would  you  want 
to  place  an  army  of  occupation  to  see  that 
they    stayed    good?     In    the    meantime     we 
would  have  lost  millions  of  the  flower  ot  our 
young   manhood   buried   in   fore;.jn  countries 
or  sea  and  billions  and  billions  cf  our  mate- 
rial wealth.     Yes;   we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
every -dollar  of  our  wealth   and  «ve;y  drop 
of  blood  cf  American  manhood  and  wcm^an- 
hood  in  defense  cf  our  country,  but  only  In 
defense.     We  must  not  let  Churchih   dictate 
to  us'  and  tell  us  what  to  do  and  when  to 
do  it.     Y^ou  heard  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  same  slogan,  "We  must  de^t^uy 
the  Kaisor  "     We  helped  destroy  the  Kaiser, 
and  at  what  cost.     Did  it  help  us  cr  anvcody 
else?     Thousands  of  our  sous  Ue   buried  lu 
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France.  Althounh  24  yenrs  have  gone  by, 
those  WBr  dr  )U  are  ^tlil  unpaid.  I  am  beg- 
ging the  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  yotmg 
ina:.hoc;d  C.  'h  =<  country  tu  dennand  cf  tho'.r 
Senators  a'.u;  Coiicressmen  to  help  our  Presi- 
dent resist  the  forces  that  are  tryms;  to  drive 
him  into  thl.=  war  We  in  Washinston  Y,no-x 
the  inftuencca  tnat  arc  back  of  these  moves 
tftat  woald  tnke  our  finest  youn^  men  and  de- 
stroy thrm  :i;  foreign  battlefields  and  nil  cur 
hcspltnis  v.r.h  in.-ar.e  men  as  w.-i!  as  b^niirupt 
cur  ccu!.Trv  Ah.  do  net  be  sure  tliat  In  try- 
ing to  =:ave  ?--cal.td  demccrr.r-y  ii;  Eiacjpo 
by  ^ett-ii-g  irto  this  war  that  we  Vvon't  lose 
It  at  heme 

Picture  .-h-vs.-.  radio  rcmmentators.  --car- 
beadJlncs,  wrreis  whose  wcrci-:  i.re  gold 
bought.  i'U-r-.ational  n"'.v-paper5  are  ^>t- 
ting  their  w.rk  ih  en  official  V/ashm?ton, 
Here  we  are  thi''ik:n£:;  only  ol  war  and  what 
is  going  on  iii  Eur  :pe  and  lit'le  of  cur  awn 
problems  Wt  live  m  a  grent  bii:  cour.try 
Our  '■escurces  are  numberless  and  ma'chlc^.s 
It  :s  a  big  job.  big  enough  fcr  anyone  to 
look  erfter  ihis  country  instead  of  tryi:.g  to 
pchce  and  lo--,k  alter  the  worlri  We  cannLt 
have  everything   W3   want  everywhere 

Now.  I  want  to  make  this  point  clear  that 
nothing  cpn  h^ippen  in  Eijrope,  Asia,  or  Africa 
that  will  free  America  Ircin  i:.s  economic  ills. 
and  victory  defeat,  or  compromise  over  there 
•Will  leave  U5  with  (-ur  ma; 'r  problems:  Un- 
employment, poverty  among  our  poor  people. 
and  lack  ot  distribution  only  magnltied 
many  fold  and  made  more  clifTicuU  of  solu- 
tion The  repercussions,  wh.itever  they  roe 
■when  p.-ace  i^;  hnully  declared,  will  put  is  n 
a  po?Ulon  facin?  the  most  trying  and  ardu- 
ous times  tnrough  which  this  country  has 
"-passed  or  we  hope  we  will  evcr  again  have 
to  face.  So.  looking  for  no  hope  from  that 
source  on  *h'^  conclusion  of  this  debacle  In 
Europe;  unempl.;yment.  hunger,  and  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  everybody  will  stalk 
our  footsteps  everywhere  We  n-.u=t  prrpare 
now  to  absorb  this  shock 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  democ- 
racy Is  th°  hope  of  the  world,  We  cannot 
hope  to  challenge  the  world's  attention  to 
the  benefits  of  democracy  unless  w?  make 
democracy  work  m  America  We  cannot  sit 
supinely  by  and  deal  in  platitudes  pnd  say 
we  have  a  N.ition  of  four  freedoms  In 
theory  that  is  right,  but  we  have  not  been 
making  this  theory  work  One-third  of  our 
people  would  today  be  In  want  were  it  no: 
for  the  deft'nse  piogram,  In  bemt-;  en[.;iged  in 
the  manufai-turlng  of  things  to  kill  people 
with,  end  even  with  this  program,  millions  of 
our  people  are  m  want  Are  tho=e  poor  peo- 
ple who  are  in  want  free  of  fear?  When 
they  get  up  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  they  don't  know  if  they  will 
have  enouch  to  get  through  until  the  last 
•  day  of  that  mont'n  Freedom  of  religion — ■ 
let  us  see  We  are  all  striving  for  the  same 
objective,  namely,  the  salvation  of  our  soul 
and  the  bettc/mont  of  mankind  and  we  are 
fuppc^ed  Lo  hav,:  the  right  to  obtain  those 
objectives  through  any  reli'^'ious  faith  we 
adopt  Yot.  I  h.ive  koov.-o  whore  people 
were  discriminated  against  because  they  were 
of  a  certain  religious  faith  We  have  not 
equality  of  our  racial  group--  Pe-s^  ns  are 
today  beir.g  discriminated  a2Ain.st  because 
of  by  accident  they  happen  to  belong  to  a 
certain  racial  group.  This  i?  not  democracy 
at  work . 

Nazi-isni.  fascl^m.  ctimmui'.ism  won't  do 
They  deny  the  freedom  cf  man.  Man  was 
not  born  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  person. 
I  am  opposed  to  any  form  of  "ism  "  that  has 
for  its  purpose  a  slate  or  socialized  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  personal  privileges 
of  the  pec  pie. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  as  between  tliese 
"isms  "  Is  that  there  is  a  distinction  without 
a  dlflcrence.  Hitler  and  Sta'.ln.  each  the 
leader  of  a  pack,  are  new  at  grips  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  bat   the  brains  cut 


of  each  other  So  far  as  affecting  the  morals 
and  welfare  cf  the  world,  victory  either  way 
would  make  little,  if  any,  difference.  How- 
ever!' these  wolves  hr.ve  been  hunting  fcr 
vu-tims  in  two  pack.s  m  the  past  Should 
f.rher  win  now  all  would  hunt  tcgTther.  In 
the  p^'.st.  each,  fearful  of  the  other,  spent 
t:!ne  on  the  v.-atch.  Should  a  winner  emerge, 
the  pack  would  give  its  entire  time  conquer- 
ikl;  free  pei  pit.?.  The  history  of^both  show 
that  th'-y  hare  bten  tryii.j;  to  outdo  each 
other  in  "brutality,  human  ma-sacre,  wlcked- 
ners, 'and  human  slavery.  Each  hand  is 
ec^ually  bloody. 

L.t  there  be  no  doubt  whoever  wins>  we 
n-iu.'=t  be  on  cur  gu.-^ird.  We  have  called  therrf 
every  name  In  th?  catalog  and  we  ro'-v 
n.ust  bo  prfpar?d  to  bac'^  those  accusations 
up,  I  v.-aut  to  cn-.pha.^ize  that  we  must  not 
E-t  alio  ihis  European  war.  It  is  going  to 
'0-  a  \cp.:,.  disa:>trous.  ar.d  blccdy  one.  Hu- 
man ll'.es  do  net  and  will  not  count.  We 
mn.st  stay  out  cf  this  cnldrcn  ot  human 
butchery  We  must  be  on  cur  guard  to  keep 
this  C'-un:ry  free  from  any  fcreun  entangle- 
ments with  any  fi^reign  nation.  We  are 
willing  ;o  help  Er.g'..ind  ihzTi  ol  v.'ar  without 
stiippa.g  cui.'^eiVL's  cf  cur  needed  defense 
n!.-eria's  ^-' 

If  y  )u  a^:;ee  wi'h  v. h.it  I  am.  saylr.g,  da- 
n-.uncl  of  ycur  S.^r.ators.  Congressmen,  and 
Pre'icknt:  m.ore  thcu.ht  and  consideration  of 
<  ur  probl^^ms  here  in  America  Let  us  not 
follow  .sonic  fine-.-^pun  theory  that  England 
;,~  !  u:  fir  I  lint,  c:  defcr.oe.  Why.  as  I  said 
b?fcre.  that  when  we  were  In  our  swaddling 
clothes  we  kicked  ourselves  loose  from  Eng- 
land. Are  we  weaker  now  than  we  were 
th3n  or  are  we  stronger?  If  we  are  weaker, 
let  us  hide  beh'lnd  England's  skirts  If  we 
are  stronger,  let  u-  .^tand  on  cur  feet.  When 
wo  we;c  only  a  baby  v.-?  didn't  need  her  pro- 
tf  ct.ng  skirts.  I  hav»  no  patience  with  the 
claun  tliat  is  made  tliat  England  is  fighting 
cur  war.     We  can  f.ght  our  own  wars. 

I  pledged  my  people  in  Montana  that  I 
would  do  everything  within  my  pov.er  to  keep 
this  country  cut  of  war.  to  ke;p  cur  boys 
from  being  sent  to  Eurcpe  whether  they  are 
soldiers  or  seamen  to  be  killed  in  any  for- 
eign war  I  am  keeping  that  pledge.  I  am 
pleading  for  ycur  help  to  keep  us  cut  of  war; 
to  wire  your  Scoutcrs,  Congres,=men,  and 
Prcoident   to   keep  us  cut. 

Now,  in  closiT'T,  let  u.'-  rirst  of  all  thank  God 
tliat  we  are  Americans:  that  we  are  a  free 
people,  LcL  us  continue  to  lertd  every  mlta 
ci  our  power  to  prep  umg  defense  for  our 
Nation  50  that  it  may  achieve  victory  in  any 
contest.  Let  us  at  the  same  time  piay  to 
God  that  the  leaders  m  cur  world,  v.'ho  are 
motivated  by  pride  for  fear  someone  else  will 
go  down  11.  history  greater  than  they,  alio 
by  greed  and  soliishness  beer; use  of  the  de'stre 
f ( r  power,  be  given  iight  to  the  end  that  this 
insane  destruction  of  human,  lives  and  prcp- 
erty  cease  and  that  God  in  all  His  wudom 
will  again  save  the  world.  Let  us  have  faith 
In  our  Grd.  L"t  u^  hive  faith  In  cur  coun- 
try, and  l.istly.  let  us  have  faith  m  ourselves. 
Lot  us  DC  American-,  for  Anierica. 
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Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  set 
up  a  red  monument  today  to  th?  greatest 


deficit  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
which  has  been  created  tpy  the  present 
administraticn.  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  the  aainuardeficits  of  this  admin- 
istration i'roih  March  3. 1933,  to  date,  and 
it  will  show  that  the  average  deficit  has 
been  over  three  and  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars' annually.  Th^ve  has  been  nothing 
like  it  in  the  historj^-of  the  world  by  any 
nation  anyvv-|-iere.  If  that  is  a  credit  and 
an  honor,  tl^en  we  have  this  monument 
constructed  to  perpetuate  .the  memory  of 
this  adn^inistration.  To  npe.  though.  It  is 
a  djsgrace  acd  a  dishonor?  and  esp,ccially 
so  when  v.e  Realize  that  our  children  a:nd 
our  grandchiildren  will  have  to  pay  the 
bill  for  this  mcnvunent  that  has  been 
erected.  A  monument  of  inefficiency  and 
incompetence  for  no  competent  adminis- 
tration wGulti  have  permitted  such  ineffi- 
ciency. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
w?.s  seeking  office  in  1932  ho  made  this 
statement  oh  Octcbei  19  in  Pittsburgh: 
The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chitfly 
upon  whelhe*  thafl  family  is  living  within  Its 
income.  And  that  is  equally  true  of  the 
Nation  If  tiie  Ndllon  is  living  within-  1^ 
income.  Its  credit  is  gccd 

If  governmpnt  livesvijeyond  its  income  for 
a  year  or  tvfo.  it  «:an  UoUally  borrow  tem- 
porarily at  rtascnable  rates.  But  If.  like  a 
spendthrift,  li  throws  discretion  to  the  winds 
end  Is  willlr-i  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  In 
spending;  if ;  It  extends  its  taxing  to  the 
limit  of  the  fieople's  power  to  pay  and  con- 
tinues to  pilt  up  deficits,  then  It  is  en  the 
road  to  banl^uptcy. 

Now  the  Statements  that  he  made  and 
his  perforrrMinre  are  very,  verv  far  apart, 
for  I  Give  you  a  list  of  the  deficits  of  the 
Fdderal  Government  since  Mr  Roosevelt 
has  been  at  the  head: 

Ht.  4  to  Juoe  30,  1933 ^332,600,  000 

1934 ., 3.9r>5.991,6S5 

1935 1- - 3,575,357,963 

1936  -- . 4,  763,  8i  1,642 

1937 2,  707,  347.  110 

1938.--    ---i 1,364.160,931 

11^39 I 3.  542,  267,  954 

1940 1 3,  611,056,036 

1941 l.^ 5,  167,  673  471 

In  red  avprage  over  three  and  one-half 
billion  a  yefcr.  , 

Mr.  Roojcvelt  criticized  very  greatly 
the  administration  of  former  President 
Hoover  and  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
administration  he  made  the  following 
statement  In  his  speech  at  Sioux  City. 
Iowa.  September  29.  1932: 

We  are  not  getting  an  adequit?  return  tor 
the  money  H'e  are  spending  in  Washington. 
or  to  put  IC  another  way,  we  are  spending 
altogether  tdo  much  money  for  Government 
services  that  are  neither  practical  nor  neces- 
sary. And  then.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are 
attempting  tk^o  many  functions.  We  need  to 
simplify  het  the  Federal  Governmer.t  Is 
giving  to  "tlife  people. 

I  accuse  the'  present  administration'  ol 
being  the  greatest  spending  administration 
in  peacetimes  In  all  our  history.  It  is  an 
admlnlstratllan  that  has  piled  bureau  on 
bureau,  ccuajnisslon  on  commission,  and  has 
failed  to  a'njticlpate  the  dire  needs  and  the 
reduced  eaS^nlng  power  of  the  people 
Btireaus  and  bureaucrats,  commlsolons  and 
comm.lsstcnars  have  been  retained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer. 

Now  all  you  need  do  is  to  examine  the 
record  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  you  will  find 
that  in  4  yiears  Mr.  Hoover  did  not  go  in 
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the  red  as  the  average  of  Mr.  Ploosevelt's 
deficit  for  the  past  8  years.  It  certainly 
should  cause  him  at  least  a  little  con- 
cern, but  he  says  nothing  about  the  deficit 
any  more  than  he  says  alx'Ut  balancing 
the  Budget.  But  all  he  is  thinking  about 
and  his  administration  is  spend,  spend, 
spend.  Some  day  it  will  be  too  late,  and 
that  will  be  when  the  Nation  is  bankrupt 
and  when  we  go  through  the  greatest 
revolutionary  changes  any  nation  has 
ever  known,  and  the  responsibility  is  due 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Why  does  he  continue  this  extravagant, 
wasteful  expenditure  of  fimds.  heaping 
the  burden  on  the  children  of  oncoming 
gejieiations.  This  is  tiie  question  I  can- 
not fathom  and  I  hope  that  the  good 
thinking  Jeffersonian  Democrats  will 
storm  the  White  House  with  requests  for 
economy  in  government  before  it  is  too 
late.  \^ 
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TELEGRAM  FROM  HON  ROBERT  S  KERR 
TO  OKL.\HOMA  CONGRESSIONAL  DELE- 
GATION 


Mr  CARTWKIGirr  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Democratic  national  commit- 
teeman from  Oklahoma.  Elon.  Robert  S. 
Kerr,  was  scheduled  to  lunch  with  the 
congressional  delegaiicn  from  Oklahoma 
in  the  Si^eaker's  dining  room  in  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  but  it  became  necessai-y 
for  him  to  return  to  his  heme,  and  he 
sent  a  telegram  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting.  B- cause  of  iti  patriotic  spirit 
and  its  complimentary  references  to  our 
delegation.  I  have  asked  and  secured  per- 
mission t(i  have  his  message  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  ha\'  known  Bob  Kerr 
quite  intimately  for  30  year.-  and  have 
always  found  him  to  b-  an  i'onoiablc  and 
upright  gentleman.  He  was  born  and 
partly  reared  \n  a  log  cabin  in  Pontotoc 
County,  near  Ada.  Okia.,  where  the  old 
Kerr  home  is  still  standing.  He  comes  of 
a  spl-nd'.d  family.  His  aced  mother  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  Christian  characters 
it  has  ever  b'-en  my  privilege  to  know. 
His  late  f.t'hei,  a  highly  respected  and 
stalwart  Chri.-tian  gentleman,  while  en- 
gaged in  farming  was  elected  to  cciunty 
office  and  then  moved  to  town.  His  sev- 
eral children  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Ada  and  continued  their  education  at 
East  Central  State  College  at  Ada.  It 
was  my  happy  privilege  to  go  through  col- 
lege there  with  Bob.  as  he  was  called  by 


his  friends.    He  was  a  brilliant  and  pop- 
ular student. 

It  was  also  iny  pleasure  to  be  a  member 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ada.  where 
he  was  general  sftretary  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  an  active  leader  in  the  church. 
Unbke  some  who  have  succeeded  in  the 
business  world.  Bob  Kerr  has  not  de- 
parted frcm  his  early  training.  For  the 
past  6  year?  he  lias  b'^en  teachina;  a  Bible 
class  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Okla- 
homa City.  He  is  an  honest  and  upright 
man.  He  is  as  clean  a^  a  hound's  tooth. 
All  hi3  life  he  has  had  strong  and  definite 
convictions,  with  the  courage  to  express 
those  convictions  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  His  word  is  his  bend. 
He  was  born  on  a  red-clay  hill  in  Ponto- 
toc County  in  circumstances  peculiar  to 
pioneer  Indian  Territory,  inheiiting  not 
wealth  but,  rather,  an  indomitable  cour- 
age to  move  ever  westward,  onward,  and 
upward  to  success.  He  is  an  outstanding 
example  cf  a  self-made  man.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  his  early  struggles.  One  of 
the  schools  I  taught  was  at  Eubanks.  4 
miles  north  of  Tupelo.  Okla.,  where  I  re- 
ceived $60  per  month.  When  I  left  to 
assume  a  better  position  as  a  teacher  in 
another  school  it  was  my  pleasure  to  rec- 
ommend Bob  Kerr  for  my  place.  After 
teaching  for  $60  a  month  for  some  time, 
he  completed  the  normal  course  at  East 
Central  State  Teachers  College.  Later 
he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  produce 
business,  then  studied  law  in  a  law  office 
and  passed  the  bar  examination.  From 
law  he  entered  into  the  oil  Iju.siness.  and 
is  now  president  of  Kerlyn  Oil  Co.,  of 
Oklahoma  City.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  a  little  pre- 
sumptuous on  my  part  to  make  these 
complimentary  remarks  about  an  old 
friend,  but  a  "ro-se  to  the  living  is  more 
than  sumptuous  wreaths  to  the  dead," 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportumty  to  say 
these  things  about  Bob  Kerr. 

Tlie  follow. ne  is  tlie  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  the  Oklalioma  congressional 
delegation  on  June  9.  1941: 

I  had  hoped  to  attend  your  luncheon  to- 
morrow, the  10th,  but  am  compelled  to 
return  to  Oklahoma  tonlpiht.  The  entire 
Oklahoma  delegation  Is  to  be  congratulated 
U{X)n  the  wisdom  and  courage  it  has  shown 
and  is  showing  iii  the  effort  being  success- 
fully made  to  bilng  an  end  to  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted  strikejj  against  national- 
defense  projects.  Oklahoma  democracy  Is 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  ot  a  program  of  total 
defense  of  America  and  keeping  the  horrors 
of  this  war  removed  from  our  shores  by  pro- 
viding plane§  and  tanks  and  all  other  neces- 
sary munitions  of  war,  ir.cluding  food,  to 
England  and  her  allies  and  Insuring  the  de- 
livery of  these  supplies  to  Great  Britain  by 
whatever  means  necessary  to  get  them  de- 
livered. To  be  successful  In  our  great  effort 
for  this  national-defense  program  the  entire 
energy  of  America's  manpower,  resources,  and 
industrial  capacity  must  be  cooperatively 
utilized  and  any  and  all  subversive  and  alien 
agencies  or  forces  must  be  rooted  out  and 
destroyed.  1  have  every  confidence  that 
American  labor  and  capital  will  fiUly  coop- 
erate. 1  again  congratulate  you  upon  your 
courageous  leadership  In  this  matter  and 
pledge  you  any  help  and  Fupport  I  am  capa- 
bV*  of  giving  you. 

Robert  S   Ket.r 


Of 


HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    IN;)l.^NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Mondav   Jmy  14    1941 


EDITORIAL    F'iaOM    THE    WABASH     (IND.) 

PLAIN    DE.\LLR 

Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Spe;iker.  ur.rirr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  th.e  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  fo!lo\«,  mp  »  ditenal  from 
the  Wabash  (Ind..»  Plain  Dealer  of  July 
11.  1941:  ! 

[From   the   Wabash    (Ind.)    Plain   Dealer    ot 
July  11.  19411 

CONGHESSMAK     HARNESS     RFPLIES     TO     THr     0''EN 
LETTER 

Tlie  following  is  the  reply  of  Congressman 
Forest  A.  Harness,  of  the  Fifth  Indiana  Dis- 
trict, to  the  Open  Letter  editorial  of  the 
Wabash  Plain  Dealer  and  Times  Star  of 
July  2  relative  to  the  war  issue  and  the 
advisability  of  a  national  poll  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

■'It  is.  I  assure  you,  ft  pleasure  to  tell  the 
people  of  Wabash  County  through  the  Plain 
Dealer  my  own  position  on  the  matter  of 
American  involvement  in  the  Europee.n  war, 
and  to  cite  my  record  In  Congress  as  It 
touches  that  question 

"I.a;n  sincerely  and  vigorously  oppc^cd  to 
the  United  State,'  parfccipating  in  the  present 
wsr  in  Europe  now.  JUFt  as  I  have  becii  in 
the  past.  As  evidence.  I  cite  you  to  my  posi- 
tion on  the  following  measures : 

"I  opposed  the  revision  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  in  the  special  session  of  1939  While  I 
have  never  believed  that  a  nation  could  lepls- 
late  a  state  of.  neutrality,  or  that  It  c  uld 
advantageously  iToUow  a  fixed  and  rieid  ci  urse 
in  Its  international  relations,  basic  fallacies 
enacted  in  the  Neutrality  Act.  I  nevertheless 
foresaw  that  the  revision  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  open  the  way  for  the  in- 
creasing degree  of  mterver.tion  Ir.  the  present 
struggle  winch  has  ioUowed. 

"I  oppoi^ed  the  Selective  Service  Act.  While 
I  have  always  b<lieved  in  preparedness  for 
America,  and  while  I  believe  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  the  most  democratic  way  to 
man  our  defenses.  I  felt  that  the  act  was 
designed  more  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  European  war  and  for  the  immtdiate 
cfflct  it  would  have  in  cur  international  re- 
latioVls  than  for  the  real  purpose  of  strength- 
ening our  own  defensf  s  I  felt  that  ilie  age 
limits  of  21  to  45  m  the  bill  as  it  pa.vH?d  the 
House  and  the  Senate  (the  age  limits  were 
reduced  from  21  to  35  m  ct  nferer.ce  i  would 
cause  uniiecessary  h.-nrdships  and  ttnti  to 
upset  domestic  biasines.--  and  .nduftry  I  also 
insisted  upon  the  provisions  m  this  act  which 
guarantee  that  men  draftfd  f^r  .•-ervice  hhall 
not  be  sent  ouUide  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Unrelated  to  the  question  of  foreign  involve- 
ment, but  important  in  causing  me  to  vote 
against  this  measure,  was  the  administra- 
tion's provision  to  authorize  the  stirure  of 
industries  by  the  President. 

"I  opposed  the  Ixnd  Lease  Act  bi cause  I 
believed  it  gave  the  President  entir  ly  too 
much  unrestrained  authority  to  Involve  us  In 
actual  hostilities 

"I  opposed  the  Bhip  Seizure  Act  which 
gave  the  President  the  authority  to  take  over 
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the  vi^ssels  ot  belligerents  and  captive  neu- 
tral n;Uicns  for  the  s>j1°  purpoi?  of  placing 
them  ;n  the  service  of  Great  Brltam 

"1  have  pretested  the  pcHcy  of  the  Presi- 
dent m  stripping  our  own  Navj  and  Army  of 
ships,  pjanei  guns,  and  niuni':  jns  fcr  Great 
Britain,  not  only  brcau--''  he  ha.>  repeatedly 
ccmmltted  txs  r*.  cutri^ht  honillty,  !  ut  be- 
caust-  all  of  rhv^e  ac's  before  the  pas^^age  of 
the  Lend  Lea^e  Act  were  clearly  in  v;oi  ;t;cn 
of  hi-s  c   nstuutirnal   right? 

••FinaiiV.  I  liave  spoken  and  worked  con- 
6i£*ea*:v  ap.amit  the  sevfial  strp=:  by  which 
the  admlni.-trnticn  has  tske-.i  us  closer  and 
closfr  to  actual  ho.stilraes  Cn  several  occa- 
Bicns.  I  have  <p'^ken  on  these  subjects  in  cur 
distrlcf  Many  Wabash  pocple  will  reinoniber 
that  I  ■v:'.rnrd  c^air.st  these  recent  dcvc-lrn- 
m:-nfs  a  year  aco  when  I  addrcfsed  a  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Wabaih 

"I  a,7ree  fully  with  your  cbserv.ition  that 
the  American  pccple  were  denied  their  funcla- 
menfal  ri^ht  to  vote  upon  this  is.^ue  of  m-  i 
TcUvm-ut  m  the  la^t  national  election  That  I 
may  yet  prove  to  be  a  truly  trapic  misfortune  i 
I  thirk.  however,  that  the  vle%\s  of  the  people  i 
on  thus  great  l.-.-'-ue  have  been  made  unnus-  j 
takftblv  clear  bv  every  poll  and  evorv  e.xp.es-  | 
Bion  of  public  cpinion  withi:.  the  pa.-t  few 
months  ! 

"A  sm-;le  poll.  s\ich  as  that  recently  taken  j 
In  the  Piesidtnt's  ov.-n  congressional  di.~trict.  i 
Bhcuid  not  in  my  opinion  ever  be  mac'.e  the 
basis  ir'i  a  R:pres.^ntativc's  :.ctian  A£  vou 
know,  t ou  nrich  aepends  m  s'lch  pc'.is  upon 
the  wording  o»  the-  cuesti  -n  suomitted  for  a 
vote,  I  would  v.ry  much  prefer,  therefore,  to 
depend  upon  the  ma.l  I  receive  f r  j:n  my  con- 
Btitucnti  on  any  5Ub;ect  from  d.i>  to  d-.y.  and 
upon  mv  own  p>?r,-c:iai  contacts  with  tae 
people  b.-ick  heme  This  is  not  Lntended  to 
dlicuunt  a  pcpiiiar  poll  by  any  rneanr  It  i.s 
merely  to  ina<:e  the  pouu  th;it  conrinucus 
mall  and  pjrsonal  contacts  nie,  m  mv  opinion. 
a  more  accurata-  and  de,enduble  measure- 
ment As  you  know,  any  l£sue  of  impcrtui.ce 
•will  elicit  huh^.reds — even  thou^andi  c! 
letters 

■"Withm  the  past  year  1  have  received  no 
lesK  than  7.500  letters  touching  this  main 
Issue  in  every  possible  way  As  bic:  a  Job 
as  it  is  to  read  and  answer  that  mitiiv  letters. 
the  people  at  home  who  have  written  me 
know  that 'these  letters  have  received  my 
perstmal  attention  The  lirert  knowledge 
gained  from  these  letters,  checked  again.'-t 
the  information  coming  from  p?rscna!  con- 
tacts at  heme,  from  the  opinions  ;;f  qualiiied 
Ircal  observers,  and  from  polls  of  public 
opinion,  such  as  that  conducted  by  your  own 
paper.  Rive  a  far  mere  com.plet?  and  p.ccu- 
rate  picture  of  the  public  sentiment  than 
any  single  poll 

"Again,  let  me  say.  however,  that  1  do  not 
discount  the  common  poll  method  While 
I  am  in  favor  rf  thr  principle  I  th  nk  it 
cuBht  tc  be  checked  agr'in't  the  methrds 
sup;c?sted  which  I  follow  m  m,y  own  office 
To  keep  in  touch  with  the  sentiment  in  our 
district.  I  shall  continue  to  welcome  in- 
dividual letters  frcm  the  home  folk?  and  shall 
continue  tc  talk  to  and  exchnr^te  idea?  with 
as  many  people  at  home  perscn^liy  a.s  1 
possibly  can 

"Let  me  repeat  that  I  am  vigorously  cp- 
posifd  to  our  entrance  Into  tills  war  and 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  m.y  power 
to  avert  the  final  and  last  step  that  wculcl 
plunge  us  into  the  ontlict  1  shall  also 
oppose  the  remtva!  of  the  r.^^tr!ct.lon  In  the 
Selective  Service  Act  ac'>:i;£t  sending  our 
drafted  men  outsid:  the  Western  Hemi- 
ephere  Furthermore  !  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  break  faith  with  ne-.tly  a  million 
of  our  young  men  who  ere  new  in.  trainirq 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  by  autlioriz- 
Ing  the  President  to  keep  them  in  service 
beyond  the  year  lor  which  they  were  In- 
ducted." 


More  Recent  Developments  in  Our 
Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION   OF  RE>*LARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF    CALIF03>::.^ 

i:t  the  house  of  repp. k sent at^vts 


:,lo::day.  July  14.  VjU 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  li'/le  more 
thun  6  WL:'k.s  age  I  rose  in  the  Hou.>e  to 
make  a  few  rcmaik.^  conc?rr.ing  the  dan- 
ger.^ to  the  United  States  in  the  exioting 
v,c;!d  Situation.  I  propose  today  to  dis- 
cu.s.s  th;>  iubjrct  biif-lly  m  the  light  of 
1  ecen-   d': vjlopment.- . 

The  German  attack  on  Sovut  R;i.ssia. 
launched  on  the  rnoming  of  June  22,  has 
trcmendrus  implicalions  for  the  United 
States  and. fcr  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  are  reminded  anew  that 
armies  bent  on  conque.-^t  cannot  stand 
stiil:  that  they  must  evei  pu^h  cn  and 
on.  We  .-ee  fui'r.er  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  Hitler's  plan  for  world  domi- 
ncinon.  We  sec  another  '.xample  of  Hit- 
ler's trv^achery.  Wc  see  again  that  non- 
aggr'-^ssion  pc.cts  made  by  Germany  with 
oth^'r  naticn.3  are  not  a  proiecuon  fcr 
th'-'^e  nation^,  but  a  trap  to  en:?nare 
them.  We  see  another  endeavor  of  Hit- 
ler to  destroy  a  nai'on,  en-lave  a  peo- 
ple, and  steal  their  economic  resources, 
as  German  enemes  of  destruction  bomb, 
bla-t,  and  burn  their  way  into  the  hvart 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  vision  be- 
fore them  of  the  wheat  fields  of  ihe 
Ukijain'-  and  the  oil  well  of  the  Cau- 
casi;  - . 

Tr.ere  are  new  dangers  for  ihe  United 
States   in    this   late,-,t   move   of   Hitler'^- 
monstrous     military     machine.       If     he 
should  be  successful  in  the  conquest  of 
Soviet    Russia,    he    would    b"    master    of 
continental  Europe  and  of  i  large  part 
of  Asia.    He  would  control  territory  wifh- 
in   50   miles   of   our   own   Ala.^k?.     Ger- 
man  military   forces   would   be   able   to 
:    move  into  a  petition  facme  us  just  across 
I   the  Benns  Sea.    The  Nazi  air  force  could 
i   prepare  bases  so  close  to  our  shores  that 
its  planes  could  bomb  American  territory 
with    great    ease.     German    submarines 
and  sea  raiders  v.culd  b.'  in  a  position 
readily  to  attack  -American  shipp.nb^  m 
the  Pacific.    In  short,  if  Germany  .should 
succeed  m  the  ccnques"   of  Russia,  the 
political    and    military   situation    in    the 
Pacific  would  be  vastly  aifectcd 

The  German  attack  cn  Russia  must 
have  ominous  mieanin?  for  J:\pan.  a  part- 
ner of  Germany  aed  Italy  m  the  military 
alliance  of  September  27,  UJ'40  Japan  oy 
noH-  should  be  able- to  read  unmistakably 
the  handwriting  cn  the  wall.  Sh--^  should 
See  that  Italy,  which  starred  cut  as  a 
partner  in  the  alliance,  is  now  in  fact  a 
vassal  of  Germany:  that  Italy  is  almost  as 
com.pietely  dominated  by  G^  rmany  today 
as  many  of  the  Europ.;-an  co  in'ries  which 
have  gone  down  before  Hitler's  armies. 
Japan  should  realize  that  il  Hitler  over- 
comes Soviet  Russia  and  thus  dominates 
Siber'.a,  the  Japanese  posnion  would  be 


serirusly  menaced;  that  if  Hitler's  legions 
should  reach  the  borders  of  Mongolia  and 
Manchurta.  Japanese  safety  would  be  im- 
periled. Japan  must  realize  that  a  suc- 
cessful conquest  by  Germany  of  Soviet 
Russia  would  mtan  that  her  people  might 
soon  be  goose-ttepping  at  Hitler's  com- 
mand. I        '' 

In  the  preserrt  situattcn  the  policy  to  be 
fo'lowed  by  the  United  Slates  is  clear. 
We.  in  the  United  States,  everyone  cf  us. 
should  unite  overwhelmingly  in  the  task 
of  safeguarding  our  Nation.  We  should 
increase  the  tejnpo  of  our  defease  cfTort. , 
Faster  and  fa.>ter  we  should  build  planss 
and  ships  and  ttinks  and  guns.  We  should 
prepare  for  a  challenge  in  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  Atlantic.  Wc  should  make  our  Na- 
tion an  impregliablc  fortress  in  this  world 
cf  danger.        1 

Tne  safety  of  .cur  Nation  is  the  goal  c( 
the  hour.  Speed  of  production  is  cur 
paramount  ne^d.  There  must  be  no  in- 
terference in  \^crk  toward  our  goal.  Pro- 
duction must  aot  be  interrupted  through 
lack  cf  ccoperajtion  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Every  man  and  v;cman  must  do  , 
his  or  her  duty  in  providing  for  the  com- 
m.cn  defense.  | 

Tne  question  has  arisen   whether  we 
should  furnisli  supplies  to  the  Russians 
in  their  fight  to  repel  German  aggression. 
The  President  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.    He  has  said  that 
this  country,  \4-ill  give  all  possible  aid  to 
the  Russians  for  their  defense  against  the 
Nazis      I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  President.    I  favor 
aiding  Russia  to  the  extent  that  such  aid 
d03s  not  interfere  with  our  estabhshed 
program  of  aisisting  Great  Britain  and 
China.     To  help  the  Russians  does  not 
mean  that  we  approve  of  their  system  of 
goverrment.  of  their  philosophy  of  life. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  dictator- 
ships of  the  Nazis  and  the  Commtmists. 
But  we  must  be  realists.    In  the  present 
situation,  with  Hitler  end^avorihg  to  con- 
quer the  world,  the  United  Siates  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  as  a  common  purpcse 
the  defeat  of  Hitler.    In  this  situation  it 
is  in  cur  owr  national  interest,  in  our 
ov.'n  self-defense,  a  wise  policy  to  furnish 
all  feasible  aid  to  the  Russians  to  carry 
on  their  struggle. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
■V/elles  has  stated  v.-ell  the  attitude  of  this 
Government  tn  the  foUov.ing  words: 

Any  defense  pgalnst  Hltlerlsm.  any  rallying 
of  tlie  forces  of^posing  Hitlerls-m.  frcm  what- 
ever source  the$e  forces  may  sprihg.wlll  hasten 
the  eventual  downfall  of  the  present  German 
leaders,  and  ^lU  therefore  redound  to  the 
beniflt  of  our  twn  defense  and  security. 

If  Hitler  should  conquer.  Soviet  Russia, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  with 
his  east  flank  secure,  hp  would  make  an 
all-out  attempt  to  crush  Great  Britain: 
tiiat  he  would  transfer  his  armies  from 
the  east  frojit  to  the  west  front  for  a 
great  assault  across  the  English  Channel. 
The  outcome  of  that  battle  obviously 
would  be  of  incalculable  imf)ortance  for 
the  future  otf  the  woild.  "  Conseqiiently 
we  should  comtinue  anc  increase  our  aid 
to  Great  Britain,  This  course  has  been 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  people 
Oi  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  oiu-  pro- 
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gram  of  national  deferise.  The  British 
people,  in  their  courageous  battle  to  pre- 
serve their  nation  have  great  need  for 
Increasing  amounts  of  military,  agricul- 
tural, and  industrial  srpplies  from  this 
country.  These  supplies  are  needed  now. 
We  must  insure  that  they  are  speeded  to 
the  British  in  adequate  quantities.  We 
must  insure  that,  if  and  when  the  hour 
for  the  complete  German  assault  against 
Great  Britain  comes,  the  British  people 
shall  not  want  fcr  weapons  to  defend 
them.selves. 

In  addition  to  extencing  aid  to  Great 
Britain,  we  should  continue  our  assist- 
ance to  China.  The  Chinese  people 
manifest  tc  the  v/orld  the  magnificent 
will  cf  a  people  to  resist  the  dismember- 
ment cf  their  ccuncry.  They  are  battling 
heroically  against  the  s'Aeep  cf  the  gen- 
eral conflagration.  Recent  events  have 
shown  conclusively  thai  the  safety  of  this 
Nation  and  of  this  hemisphere  calls  fcr 
resistance  to  aggressior  wherever  resist- 
ance will  be  most  effective.  As  a  part 
of  our  own  prcgram  of  national  defense, 
therefore,  we  mus:  send  more  and  more 
supplies  to  China  for  use  in  repelling 
attack 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  is  threatened  by 
the  aggression  rampant  in  the  world  to- 
day We  must  remembor  also  that  an 
attack  by  an  aggreisor  pcwer  against  any 
nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
Clearly  menace  th(  United  States.  Con- 
scQuent'y.  we  should  continue  and  per- 
fect cur  cooperation  with  the  other 
American  nations  for  the  defense  of  this 
hemi.'-phere. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
ruthless  sinking  by  a  German  submarine 
of  the  American  merch;ant  ship  Robin 
Moor  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  This 
vessel  was  sunk  or;  May  21  without  pro- 
vision for  the  safety  ol  the  passengers 
and  crew  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
American  nationality  was  admittedly 
known  to  the  commander  of  the  subma- 
rine. This  lawless  German  act  appears 
to  have  been  comriitteri  to  intimidate  the 
United  States:  to  drive  American  com- 
merce from  the  h  gh  seas.  It  is  another 
as.sertion  of  Hitler's  purpose  to  obtain 
control  of  the  seas  as  a  part  of  his  pro- 
gram of  world  c(nquest.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  wisely  made  clear  to  Germany 
that  we  will  not  be  intimidated,  that  we 
will  not  permit  G  -imany  to  drive  Amer- 
ican ships  frcm  t!ic  high  seas. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  talk  of  ap- 
peasing Hitler,  of  endeavoring  to  negoti- 
ate with  him.  but  realists  cannot  take 
this  talk  seriously.  The  record  of  Hitler 
is  too.clear  in  nui  minds.  Actions  speak 
■  lotider  than  word  ;.  This  subject  was  re- . 
ferred  to  by  Pre.Mdent  Roosevelt  in  his' 
fireside  chat  of  Cec-mber  29.  1940.  His 
words,  true  th^n■  \\\A  truer  now.  I  fluote 
as  follows: 

Tlife  experience  <:f  the  past  -2  'years,  has 
proven  beyond  doubt  that  no  nation  can 
appease  tlje  Nazi»  No  man  can  tam€  a  tiger 
Into  a  kitten  by  broking  It  There  can  be 
no  appfca.«^einenl  vith  futhfespness.  There 
cai^  be  no -reasoning  with  an  Incendiary  bomb: 
We  .know  now  that  a  nationcan  have  peace 
with  the  Nazis  or,ly  at  the  price  pi  total 
surrender  • 

When  I  last  spcke  to  the  House  6  weeks 
ago  I  expressed  concern  that  many  people 
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in  this  country  were  complacent  abcut 
the  dangers  to  the  United  States  in  the 
international  situation.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  the  light  of  recent  devel- 
opments this  complacency  is  disappear- 
ing. I  do  not  believe  that  many  Amer- 
ican citizens  can  be  undisturbed  when, 
in  addition  to  the  other  dangcis  on  the 
international  horizon,  we  are  faced  wnth 
the  possibility  that  Hitler  may  obtain 
control  of  territory  adjacent  to  cur  own; 
that  the  Nazi 'flag  may  be  planted  on  the 
Bering  Strait. 

The  defense  task  l)efore  tis  is  hard.  A 
long  time  may  be  required  for  its  com- 
pletion. There  can  be  no  shirking  from 
it.  I  have  faith  enough  in  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  in  the  face  of  the 
present  dangers  they  will  unite  whole- 
heartedly and  labor  faithfully  in  a 
mighty  and  sustained  defense  effort  which 
will  insure  the  safety  of  our  Nation. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  Vital  to  Our 
National  Defense  and  to  the  Nation's 
Future  Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  14.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  T  ELLIS 
OF  ARKANSAS 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  8  I 
delivered  on  the  National  Radio  Forum 
program  of  the  blue  n'^twork  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  an  address  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposal.  I 
quote  it  here  in  full: 

On  June  5  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  development  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  seav.ay;  that,  in  the 
Interest  ol  our  comm.on  defense,  we  Join  with 
Canada  In  harnessing  the  vast  power  of  cur 
piutually  owned  St  Lawrence  River,  now  run- 
ning in  wanton  waste  to  the  sea.  and  in 
eliminating  the  barrier  that  stands  between 
the  worlds  greatest  inland  waterway  system 
and  ocean  navigation. 

It  Is  interesting  that  roughly  every  5  years 
since  1897  seme  Joint  commission  of  the 
United  States  and  Canade  has  been  appointed 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  all  or  part  of  this 
proposal  Without  exception,  each  has  recom- 
mended It— l^icludlng  the  1920  commission. 
of  which  Herbert  Hoover  was  chairman,  both 
fcr  navigation  and  hydroelectric  devcKpment. 

On  March  19.  this  year,  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
providing  for  immediate  action  •'when  it  is 
approved  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  two 
countries. ' 

Briefly  the  agreement  provides  for  several 
miles  of  channel  deepening,  two  dams,  locks, 
and  a  powerhouse 

And  because  a  lot  of  false  statements  have 
been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made 
at>out  it.  I  give  you  the  following  figures: 

Cost  to  the  United  States,  $200,000,000— 
definitely  not  a  billion  dollars,  as  has  Ijeen 
suggested,  but  one-fifth  of  that 

Period  of  construction:  Three  to  four  work- 
ing seasons — and  with  types  cf  labor  and 
materials  in  which  there  is  still  a  surplus. 


Result:  l.lCt^cO  horsepower  for  each,  this 
country  and  Canada,  the  opening  cf  the 
gxeiiiest  InlfiBd  wateiv."ay  on  earth  to  ocean 
shipbuilding  and  wcrki  ccmmeice  and  a 
sliorter  and  less  hazardous  route  to  the  Bntlsh 
Isles. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  fcr  the  past  3 
weeks,  as  a  member  cf  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  of  the  Hcuse  of  RcpriStnta- 
tn-es,  to  particj^pate  in  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal. 'We  have  heard  Secretary  cf  '  War 
Stimson.  S:'cretary  of  the  Navy  Knox,  and 
Office  cf  Production  Management  Director 
Knud-t^n.  a  1  urging  speed,  for  Hitler's  power 
production  has  dwarfed  ours  long  ajzo.  He  is 
sinking.  tw3  merchant  sh.p£  fcr  every  cne 
that  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  building — and  we  need  a  twc-occan 
Navy  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  it.  We  have 
iicard  Secrctfiry  cf  Commerce  Jes^e  Jones 
brllHnntly  picture  its  importance  to  the 
country's  ':otal  industrial  and  commercial 
vitality  new  and  after  the  war  We  have 
heard  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stale  B4rle  ex- 
plain the  proposal  in  tiie  light  of  threatening 
International  developments  for  fn  the  cent 
of  a  world  naval  race  the  lake*  would  offer 
our  safest  haven  cf  ccnstructim  We  have 
heard  Cha.nnan  01d!5  of-  the  Ptder;  1  Power 
Commission  in  an  eloquent  ajipeal  for  the 
Immediate  utilization  of  the  rivers  pcwer 
resources— enrrmcus  pcwer.  at  ha&  the  cost 
of  steam. 

And  finally  we  have  heard  Gcner:!.!  Robins 
of  the  Corj-is  of  United  States  Army  Encineers 
reveal  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  great- 
est benefit!!  at  the  lowr^t  Cost  of  any  Amer- 
ican project  yet  proposed,  save  only  the  Pnn- 
ania   Canal. 

These  men  are  ch.irged  with  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  They  all  »ay  It  is  vital  and 
they  are  best  In  posftion  to  know  If  we 
dont  follow  cur  chosen  leaders  on  matters 
of  defense,  whom  shall  we  follow'' 

"What  a  ijoon  it  would  have  been  tr>  our 
present  defense  program  "  said  Mi  Knox, 
"had  this  project  been  constructed  when  first 
recomraencied." 

Most  railroads,  protecting  the  value  cf  a 
top-heavy  capital  strxictur*.  view  with  alnrm 
any  proposal  to  make  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  water  transpcrtation  by  develop- 
ment of  the  rivers  with  which  this  country 
is  so  generously  endowed  Their  lobbyists 
pack  our  committee  room  Their  dog-ln- 
the-manger  attitude  disregards  paralyzing 
transportation  bottlenecks  already  develcjp- 
Ing. 

Joseph  Eastman,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Comaierce  Ccmmlsslon.  stated  recently, 
"The'  transportation  facilities  of  the  country 
will  be  strained  to  the  utmost  before  we  are 
through.  The  railroads  are  going  to  need 
all  the  hc.p  they  can  get  and  it  is  no  time 
for  petty  hostilities" 

The  Power  Trust,  which  has  fought  every 
move  of  the  Government  to  relieve  the  people 
of  its  monopolistic  control  of  the  God-given 
resource  of  electrical  energy,  has  been  so  dis- 
credited by  us  own  scandalous  methods, 
previotisly  employed  to  prevent  progressive 
legislation  that  It  no  longer  dares  approach 
a  congressional  committee  in  open  support 
Of  its  reactionary  self-interest  But  it  has 
no  diffictilty  In  hiring  others,  camouflaged 
as  officials  of  dlsintcrest.-ti  planning  boards 
or  cross-section  commercial  groups,  to  repre- 
sent its  opposition  to  any  measure  which 
would  expand  our  powTr  production  Even 
as  power  iat:onlng  gof-s  in'o  effect  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  even  as  farmers  and 
housewives  businessmen  and  manufacturers 
face  a  shortage  of  the  electricity  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  cf  cur  modern  civiliza- 
tion, spokesmen  fcr  the  private  utilities  are 
organizing  (very  pressure  that  money  can 
buy  to  assure  the  tcntinued  extravagant 
wastage  of  the  abundant  potential  natural- 
hydroelectric  resources  of  our  rivers     . 

lA^f     Knudseii    revealed    the    quality    that 
makes  him  what  he  is  when  he  stated  to  our 
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committee  "Pcv-cr  Is  progress  and  I  do  net 
believe  there  will  ever  be   pov.-or  enough   In 
the    United   Siatc:=,   cur   country    is    grcwii.g 
80  Iflst  ■• 
I  We  huve  al-;o  heard  Iho  expresiicn  cf  cp- 

l  position     Ircm     rt  nrescntatlves     cf      private 

groups  in  cit.es  and  &€Ct.cn5  cf  our  N'ation 
■wl:o  fear  t;ie  ;c:-.-i,  to  some  extent,  cf  what 
they  rcjard  a.s  a:i  ecrnumic  advantage  over 
the  re.-i'  of  the  country  because  of  existing 
gecgraph.cal  factors  It  is  intf-resting  to 
note  tl\at  th3  r^reas  irom  which  these  groups 
come  are  lar.i.-ly  these  that  have  already  en- 
Jcycd  the  benelits  of  river,  harbor,  and  inland 
water-^-ay  impic  ement  at  Government  ex- 
pense 

F.uth  in  th?  w.de  horizon  has  been  pas-^jd 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  who  had  the 
vision  to  dev..lop  a  rontinent-wide  Naticn. 
Even  they  had  to  fight  a  vehement  and  ^elf- 
rl.-;h:e>.u*'m:rcr;ty  wl:o  saw  American  destiny 
as  lim^-Pd  only  -4^  the  Atlantic  sealDcr.rd. 
One  Cnbirs^t  member  told  us.  "Every  selfish 
group  that  has  .'vtr  gambled  yet  on  the  im- 
prcbabihty   of   future   Arnencin   gruwth   has 

10:>t.' 

Th°se  hearings  have  epUcmizcd  a  struggle 
now  romc  en  in  this  country  that  will  de- 
termine whether  we  are  serious  in  our  fight 
against  nazi-isni  and  to  preserve  democracy 
by  the  ualization  cf  every  resource  at  our 
command  Germany,  in  her  ruthless  and  de- 
vastatirs^  drive  for  world  domination,  has 
achieved  an  almost  miraculous  production 
of  comparat.vely  meager  nsources  by  forcing 
maximum  results  from  monopolistic  indus- 
tries which  preferred,  like  seme  of  ours,  to 
preserve  a  scarci'.y.,economy.  Yet  we  in  this 
country,  where  cur  phlltisophy  of  government 
Centers  in  ihe  welfare  of  all  our  citizens, 
must  fujht  at  every  hand  the  crippling  eflcct 
cf  thcs;  who  mea-ure  every  defense  activity 
In  terms  of  its  ultimate  effect  on  their  in- 
Tested  capital  or  special  privilege 

By  wliat  suicidal  reasoning  is  it  argued  that 
the  necessary  expansion  of  our  productive 
capaciiy,  on  which  our  survival  as  a  nation 
depends,  will  nun  us  in  the  future? 

This  is  a  war  of  production.  The  Presi- 
dent >tated  it  clearly  and  emphatically  in 
his  message,   and  I  quote; 

"Prcduction  and  more  production  is  the 
keynote  of  our  all-tut  race  for  national  de- 
lense.  Electric  pow^r  and  transportation  are 
llnniting  factors  in  the  prcduction  of  planes, 
guns,  tanks,  and  ships. 

"The  enemies  of  democracy  are  developing 
every  hydroelectric  resource  and  every  water- 
way from  Norway  to  the  Dardanelles.  Are 
we  to  allow  this;  confinent  to  be  outmatched 
because  shcrt-.^ighted  interests  oppose  the 
development  of  cne  cf  our  greatest  re- 
sources?" 

The  St.  Lav.-rence  project  will  add  to  our 
available  electrical  energy  an  amount  which 
If  transiormed  into  aluminum  would  make 
30.000  planes;  it  will  open  up  facilities  for 
Ship  construction  which,  as  Mr.  Knudsen 
has  pointed  otit,  could  deliver  500,000  to  a 
million  tons  of  additional  ships  a  year,  even 
while  this  project  is  under  construction:  it 
will  offer  a  transportation  route  for  16,000,000 
additional  tons  of  freight  at  a  time  when 
cur  railroad  ftcihties  are  already  becoming 
overtaxed  tc  a  dangerous  degree;  and  it  will 
ehorten  by  a  thousand  miles  the  dangerous 
cpen-water  route  to  the  beleaguered  British 
Isles 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  war  may  be 
over  befcre  the'  scav.ay  and  power  units  can 
be  completed.  It  may  be  over  before  the 
battltships  we  are  building  can  be  com- 
pleted, too.  But,  said  Mr  Stimson;  •'•  •  • 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  a  very  Icng 
emergency.  •  •  •  There  is  a  very  gc,;d 
^  chance,  a  very  strong  chance,  in  my  opinion, 

of    the    emergency    lasting    long    enough    to 
enable  this  country  to  reap  the  benefits  of 


thi.s  construction. "  And.  said  Mr.  Kncx: 
•V.'e  are  coing  tc  live  in  a  diituibed  world  for 
a  Ic'.'.g  time  " 

Should  the  war  come  tc  an  efrly  end,  then 
thi.s  is  one  of  the  pro.'ects  we  sliall  need  any- 
wnv  tc  help  ab.-orb  the  sh:ck  cf  rh.e  inevit.ible 
po.-=t-war  ch;\o. 

But  the  opponents  have  been  cbliged,  in  a 
m  .-erably  pcor  shewing,  to  re--t  their  ca.^e 
largely  on  tht  argum.^nt  that  the  project  is 
ec  .noniicallv  un-ound. 

I  come  fr'cm  a  part  of  the  country  which 
hP.i  benefited  little  frrm  the  industrial  de- 
velcpraent  of  the  rest  ct  the  country  and 
which  has  sUiTered  ni'ieh  trcm  dl^criminatcry 
coi.dlticns  in-.pc.-ed  upon  us  by  moncpclistic 
financial  iind  industrial  intere.sts.  The  State 
c;  Arkansas  will  never  be  convinced  that  we 
m  »h's  ccjUhtry  have  reached  the  peak  of 
cur  economic  development  at  a  level  which 
Eivcs  Its  citir.ens  aa  a',erage  income  ct  S244  a 
year.  We  knew  v,-fta:  it  means  to  suffer  the 
debilitating  effect.-  of  absentee  '..wnership, 
discriminatory  freight  rates,  an  J  abominably 
hiyh  power  rates  imposed  b>  ccmpanies  more 
interested  in  their  own  prcfits  "han  the  wel- 
fare cf  the  people. 

The  T.  V  A.  has  broucni  area:  bcr.Lfits  to 
our  neighboring  States  and  is  .i  m.aiierpicce 
in  defence  preparation  I  am  fpctisrnr.g  in 
the  Congress  a  bill  which  woulci  provide  a 
.Timilar  develcpmriit  lor  the  basins  of  the 
Ark.msas,  the  Red,  the  White,  and  the  St. 
Francis  Rivers  m  e::;ht  Scuthv>  estern  States 
Or  such  projects  depend  not  only  our  ability 
to  -survive  in  a  world  at  war  but  cur  fu^iure 
as  a  vital  and  dynamic  democr.,cy. 

Even  when  the  present  conihct  is  ended, 
the  war  of  production  will  not  be  ever. 
Either  we  will  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
i^ie  competition  of  a  slave  C'lohcmy  domi- 
nated by  a  victciious  Germany  jr  we  will  face 
the  supreme  challenge  of  a  devastated  world 
looking  largely  to  us  for  economic  salvation 
ana  the  reestabhshment  of  democratic  prm- 
cipies  everywhere. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  presents  itself  to 
you  and  to  us  m  Congress  as  £.ncther  'tf.z  of 
our  temptation  to  take  the  sh  jrt  and  se!fl.:h 
view  like  the  fallen  dem.ocracies  abroad,  or  o: 
our  ability  to  make  democracy  work  for  the 
common  good  of  all  and  to  :urn  the  total 
productive  capacity  of  the  m  ghtiest  nation 
of  the  earth  toward  our  only  hope  of  defeat- 
ing tho  totalitarian  brutes  cf  Europe 


Grand,  Glorious  Iowa 
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EDITORIAL.       FROM       THE       DAVENPORT 
(lOWAl     DEMOCRAT    AND    LEADER 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  which  appeared  m 
the  Davenport  Democrat  and  Leader,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  on  July  10.  1941: 

[Fvcni  the  Davenport   (Iowa:    Democrat  and 
Leader  of  July  10.  19411 

GRAND,     GLORIOUS     IOWA 

■  In  All  that  Is  good,  Iowa  affords  the  b*-st  "' 

Where  have  we  heard  tha'   slogan  before? 

Though  familiar  In  otir  minis,  we  fe*ll  that 
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in  this  trcub;e*me  world  It  affords  repeti- 
tion today. 

While  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World 
border  on  starvation,  Iowa  remains  the  land 
of  plenty.  It  Is  the  bread  basket  of  the 
United  States. 

Revised  statistics  available  at  the  moment 
shew  Iowa  to  b8  first  Ini 

'  Corn    producflcn— 19    percent    of     United 
States  total.       I 

Oats  produclion — 17  percent  of  United 
States  total. 

Hog  production — 27  percent  of  total  num- 
ber slaughtered^4inder  Federal  inspection. 

Horse  numbeifs — 7  percent  of  United  Statei 
total. 

Grade  A  land— 25  percent  of  United  States 
total. 

Value  of  livestock  and  poultry— 8  percent 
of  United  States  total.  Total  estimated  value 
of  Iowa  livestock  and  poultry  on  January  1, 
1941,   was  $428,318,000. 

Hog  numbers*— 17  percent  of  D"nlted  State* 
total. 

Poultry  nura'oers — 7  percent  of  United 
States  tolal. 

Poultry  production — 6  percent  of  United 
States  total. 

Egg  productidn — 7  percent  of  United  States 
total.  I 

Per  capita  prt)ductlon  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts i  ^ 

Soybean-hay  production — 18  percent  of 
United  States  total. 

Timothy  seed' — 44  percent  of  United  States 
total 

Popcorn— 53  percent  of  United  States  tolal. 
Percentage   ot   total   land   area  in   farms — 
97  percent   of  the   land   area  In   Iowa    •e   in 
farms. 

Qash  farm  income — 8  percent  cf  United 
States  total. 

Percentage  of  improved  farm  landi 
Production  aS  all  grain  crops — 13   percent 
of  United  Stat«s  total. 

Marketings  of  grain-fed  cattle. 
Undoubtedly,  most  of  us  should  know  Iowa 
better  than  we  do.  How  many  at  random 
could  name  th*  official  State  flower?  Before 
hands  are  raised  we'll  tell  it.  It  is  the  wild 
rose.  How  mahy  know  the  lettering  on  the 
great  seal  of  tbe  State  of  Iowa?  The  words 
are  as  applicaijle  today  as  when  first  placed 
thereon  i  "Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our 
rights  we  will  maintain."  The  "loway"  com 
song  lE  familiaf  in  most  States  of  the  Union. 
Its  chorus: 

"We're  frfcm  loway,  loway, 

State  of' all  the  land. 

Joy  on  avery  hand. 
,  We're  from   loway,   loway. 

That's  where  the  tall  corn  grows  " 

Iowa,  "beautiful  land,"  as  the  Indians 
called  the  region,  was  first  seen  by  white  men 
when  Marquette  and  Joliet  touched  the  west 
bank  cf  the  Mississippi  River  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Dfs  Moines  in  1673. 

Marquette,  a  Jefeuit  priest,  and  JoUet,  a 
fur  trader  entered  the  great  Father  of  Waters 
by  way  of  the  Wisconsin  River  and  traveled 
downstream  several  days  before  noticing  the 
first  signs  cf  habitation.  They  had  almost 
reached  what  Is  now  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State  when  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Des  Moines  and  Mississippi  Rivers  they 
discerned  footprints  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  and  a  path  leading  through  the 
woods.  Following  the  path  they  came  to  an 
Indian  village  and  met  friendly  Indians 
History  thus  ifecords  the  first  vtsit  of  white 
men  to  the  ccjuntry  which  many  years  later 
became  the  State  of  Iowa 

Yes;  Icwa  is  a  great  State.  We  should  all 
be  proud  of  It, 

t 
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Interest  o;i  Farm  Loans 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JARED  Y.SANDERS.  JR. 

.  .f    I  c  fl.^T'.N  ^ 
IN  THE  KOUi^E  CF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Monday  Ju:y  14.  1941 


Mr,  SANDERS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  disciis.'^ed,  from  time  to  time,  the 
situation    of    the    farmers,    particularly 
tho.se  in  the  South,  during  the  present 
emergency.    There  seems  toibe  a  general 
mi.'-understanding     on     this     situation. 
The  cfTort.s  to  freeze  farm  prices  consid- 
erably   below    paiity,    and    the    generak 
statements  made  in  various  quarters  to 
the  effect  that  th»  spending  fcr  national 
defense  has  brought  relief  to  the  farmers, 
are  all  evidence  of  thi?  mi--und~rstanding. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  ."^p-  ndmc  for  na- 
tional defense  hai  been  largely  concen- 
trated in  large  incu.strial  centers,  and  un- 
emploj'ment  in  ih?  farm  .sections  has  not 
been  re'.icvod  to  eny  pi  cat  extent  by  the 
national-defense    program.    And    unless 
and  until  our  ag-icultural  products  are 
sold  at  100  percf^r  t  parity  to  the  farmer. 
the  American   fprmer   will   continue   to 
bear  an  unjust  pioportion  of  the  burden. 
I    have    recent  y    received    resolutions 
from  three  natioial  farm-loan  associa- 
tions in  my  district,  namely.  Ascension 
National  Farm  lK)an  A.-^sociation,  Gon- 
zales. La.;  CUntcn  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  Canton,  La.;  West  Feliciana 
National     Parm     Loan     Association,    St. 
Franci.'^ville.  La 

These  resolutims  truly  represent  the 

feeling.s  of  th"  farmers  in  this  section. 

They  know   wha     the  condition  is  that 

confronts  them     Th<\^e  people  do  not  now 

and  never  have  a.  k'  d  fcr  anything  that  is 

not  justly  due.    After  a  thcrctigh  canvass 

qi  the  situation  fi.cing  the  farmers  in  that 

Section,   these   n  embers   state   that   the 

temporary  reduction  of  interest  rates  to 

^3'2  percent,  whi:h  has  been  granted  in 

the  past,  should  b*^  continued  on  farm 

•^cans.    I  know  f  om  per<;cnal  experience 

that  what  these  farmers  say  is  ba.'^ed  upon 

•-fact,  not  fancy. 

Under  leave  t-)  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  three  resolutions  in  question, 
which  are  as  follows; 

Whereas  borrowers  thr'.,ugh  the  Ascension 
National  Farm  Ljan  Asscciaticn  have  cb- 
talned  loans  frcm  the  Federal  Land  Bark  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Land  Bank  Comm.s- 
Elcner  these  leans  bearing  contract  interett 
rates  cf  up  tc  6  ptrcen':  fnd 

Whereas  duntig  the  past  several  years  Con- 
■  gress  has  seen  fit  to  provide  fcr  a  temporary 
reduction' of  thi?  nterest  rate  to  3'.^  percent, 
uhlch  reduction  :ias  been  very  beneficial  tc 
the  bcrrcwers  thicugh  this  esscciatlori:  end 
Whereas  it  is  f'lt  that  ccnditlcns  ir  agri- 
culture will  not  hjve  sufiQciently  im^rcved  to 
warrant  a  return  ;c  the  contract  rates  en  llie 
VLrioiis  loans  at  ^be  time  this  temporary  re- 
duction expires:  Therefore  be  It 

Resohed.  That  the  stockholders  cf  the 
Ascenslcn  Nation:  1  Farm  Lcen  .»fsociaticn,  in 
session  this  27th  lay  cf  June  1941.  dc  express 
to  The  Ccngresa  of  the  United  Stair-i  their 
appreciation  fcr  this  reduction  in  interest 
and  respeclIuUy  r  jquest  a  contmuance  of  this 


benefit  to  the  borrowers  through  this  system; 
b.:  it  further 

Resulted.  That  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  this  ai-scciation  are  au- 
thorized to  furnish  certified  ccpi' s  of  thiS 
rtsolution  to  the  Federai  Land  Bank  ct  Ntw 
Orleans,  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admliiis:trat;cn, 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

I,  L  B.  Duplessis  president  of  the  Ascen- 
sion National  Farm  Loan  Association  of  Gon- 
Eales.  La  ,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is 
a  true  and  correct  copy  cf  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  meeting  cf  the  stockholders  of  said  as&o- 
c.aticn  duly  held  on  the  '27th  day  of  June 
1941 

L    B     DUPLESSIS. 

President, 
Attest: 

CurroRD  C   Reddeix. 

SecretaTy-Trecsvrer. 


Whereas  borrowers  through  the  Clinton  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Association  have  obtained 
loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner, 
these  loans  bearing  contract  interest  rates  of 
up  to  6  percent,  and 

Whereas  during  tbe  past  several  years  Con- 
gress has  seen  fit  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
reduction  cf  this  interest  rate  to  S'^  percent, 
which  reduction  has  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  borrowers  through  this  asscclaticn;  and 

Whereas  it  is  felt  that  conditions  in  agri- 
culture will  not  have  sufficiently  Improved  to 
warrant  a  return  to  the  contract  rates  en  the 
various  loans  at  tbe  time  this  temporary  re- 
duction expires:  Therefore  be  it 

Resclvcd.  Tliat  the  stockholders  of  tbe 
Chnton  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  in 
sefslcn  this  3d  day  of  July  1041,  do  express 
to  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  their 
appreciation  for  this  reduction  in  Interest, 
and  respectfully  request  a  continuance  cf  this 
benefit  to  the  borrowers  through  this  system; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  this  association  are  au- 
thorized to  furnish  certified  ccpies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  New 
Orleans,  to  the  ^arm  Credit  Administrauon, 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Congressman 

I,  W  L.  Hancy.  president  of  the  Clinton 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  of  Clinton, 
La.,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  rescluticn  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  asic- 
citfUon  duly  held  en  the  3d  day  cf  July  1941. 
W    L   H.\NET.  President. 

Attest: 

Clifford  C.  Reddell. 

S^c-ctcry-TTcasureT. 


Whereas  borrowers  through  the  West  Fe- 
liciana National  Farm  Loan  Association  have 
obtained  loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  Land  Bunk  Com- 
missioner, these  loans  bearing  ccntract  in- 
terest rates  of  up  to  6  percent;   and 

Whereas  during  the  past  several  years 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary reduction  of  this  Interest  rate  to 
3  4  percent,  which  reduction  has  Ijeen  very 
beneficial  tc  the  t>orrowers  through  this 
association;  and 

Whereas  It  is  felt  that  conditions  in  ogrl- 
culture  will  not  have  sufficiently  improved 
to  warrant  a  return  to  the  contract  rates  on 
the  various  leans  at  the  time  this  tempo- 
rary reduction  expires;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  .stockhuldcrs  of  the  West 
FeLciana  National  Fartp  Lean  Association.  ;n 
sesElcn  this  3d  day  cf  July  1941.  do  express 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  their 
appreciation  for  this  reduction  in  interest 
and  respectfully  request  a  continuance  cf 
this  benefit  to  the  tjorrowers  through  this 
system;    be  it   further 

Rf solved.  That  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer   of   this   asbociatlon   are   au- 


thorized tc  liirnl.'-h  crrtlfled  ccp'es  of  this 
resolution  ".o  the  federal  Liind  Bank  of  New 
Orleans,  to  the  Farm  Credit  Adnnnistratlou, 
and  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

I.  R  H  Daniel,  president  oj.  the  West 
Feliciai^a  National  Farm  Lean  Asscci:ition  of 
St.  Francisvillc,  La  ,  hereby  certify  tlial  the 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  airrect  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  mceiinp  of  the  stock- 
holders of  said  association  duly  held  on  the 
3d  day  of  July  1941 

R    H    Dantel.  President^ 

Attest: 

CLIFTOKD   C     KtDDEl-L, 

Secrttary-Treasurcr. 


The  A{rricultural  Situation  of   1941 


EX:"ENSION   OF  REMARKS 
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HO^i.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF    TNtilANA 

IK  THE  Hor^E  CF  represl;ntat:ves 


Monday.  July  14.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  OiiC,\R   B    SMITH 


M^.  H.^RXESS  M;-  Speaker,  und'^r 
leave  to  ex'end  mv  remarks  fti  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  add:e-s  c,I  Oscar 
B.  Smiih  bffore  the  Cim'cn  County 
Farmers  Guild  at  Frankfort,  Ind..  on  July 
5,  1941: 

The  JiCnJcvirvuKL  S^Tt'.^T:o.N  or  1941 

BACKCROCND 

In  any  discussion  of  the  present -di-.y  acri- 
cultural  6:tuation  a  more  comprehensive  Era^-.p 
is  had  by  reviewing  the  history  tht  leol      The 
details  of  a  picture  become  dimin.'hf-d  '  r  in- 
creased according  tc  the  backeround  acuinst 
which   It   is  projected,   and   our   appreciative 
concept   is  governed    by   cur   reaction    to   the 
settlne  forth  of  these  fundamenial  principles. 
The   back.grcund.  or   history,  of   prf>er.:-day 
farm    coi.dltl'ins    is    not    a    thing    of    beauty 
despite  tlie  efforts  of  past  leaders  to  delineate 
a  rosy   hue   or   a   siUer   Urine      Pos'-lbly   the 
briRhtest    spot    in    f;3ricuUural    h:f=tory    ap- 
pears in  1925  when   after  the  kmd-urant  Cfil- 
leges  thr?w  up  their  hands  in  horror  of  at- 
tempting to  soive  the  farm  economic  problem, 
the  iarm  'rs  tot^k  held  of  the  situation  them- 
selves and  proceedii-c   r     -a    :k      :.'   the'.r  o\*n 
salvation  with  fear.ai.u  L'-f-m ■■!::. l       At  a  Joint 
meeting    of    the    National    Grar.,^r,    Parn.erb' 
Union,  Farm  Bureau,  the  pres-eni  ciSct-rB  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Guild,  and  commodity 
cooperatives  there  was  f ami' d  the  Ctrn  Belt 
committee       Thi«    con^mUtee    in    turn    ap- 
pointed  3  subcommittee    consisiing  cI   Milo 
Reno,    Edward    E     Kennedy,    John    Ttomble, 
Thomas  Oashman.  and  Henry  A   Wail-ace   now 
Vice  President  cf   the  United  States,  and  to- 
gether  they   bet   up  a   schedule   of    minimum 
prices  fcr  farm  products      The.-e  were  called 
cost -of -production    prices   at    the    farm   and 
were   as   follows:    M:lk,   t2  76   per   hundred- 
weight: corn  94  cents  per  bushel;  hofe'S,  $11  32 
pe;    hu0^redwel)^ht;   wheat,  »1J8  per  bufeh<l: 
cotton,  i 5  cents  per  p  unfl:  ostt.   50  ccntt  j  er 
bushel      Mr    Wallace  in^^-ted  that  these  fiz- 
vires  were  too  low   a;.d  he  },rcpfjfed  a  sc.iecule 
of  pricee  which  were    Mik,  H  '4  p-^r  ivjnore  d- 
weighl:    corn,   tl  36   per   oushei:    hors.  »13  60 
per  himdiedweighi;   wheat.  »;2  90  per  bu.-hcl; 
collou.  :;2  cent*  per  pounfl.  and  cats.  75  cents 
per  bushel      This  sch»Kiule  v-'af  then  arirp!«d 
and  vuf  cnthu.sia6t;caily  endor-ed  by  one    if 
agrictilt are's  true  friends.  Senator  t  hakils  L. 
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McNart.  of  Orceon  From  the  principles  ex- 
pounded, Senator  McNart  and  Representative 
Haugjn  drafted  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  only 
to  see  It  twice  vetoed. 

THE  A.  A.  A. 

Then    came    the    Agricultural    Adjustment 
Act   which   was  of   some   help   economically, 
but  its  regimentation  policies  cost  the  farmer 
his  freedom.     It.?  storage  of  surpluses  acted 
as  a  celling  over  farm  prices,  and  fulfiiled  a 
scriptural     pas-^f^e,     "He    thnt    withholdeih 
corn    the  people  shall  curse  him:  But  blessini? 
Shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth 
It."     (Prcv3r' s  xl:    26  >      Mr.  Wallace  became 
Secretary  cf  Aericvilture  and  announced  that 
cost-of-prcrtuciion  prices   m  Iowa   and   Illi- 
nois were  34  cents  for  corn.  30  cents  for  oats, 
and  86  cents  for  wheat.     The  drop  in  prices 
resulting  from  this  statement  called  for  the 
grain  market.*  to  close  to  prevent  utter  col- 
lapse      Markets    Kradually    pulled    back    to 
normal    and    in    Februury   of    1937   corn    in- 
Clinton    County.    Ind  .    stood    at    $103,    soy- 
beans, $1  50.  wheat.  8132;  and  oats,  49  cents. 
Mr.  Wallace  and  tiiree  of  his  assistants  spoke 
aver  the  radio  decrying  high  prices,  and  on 
February  27,  1937.  under  the  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Wallace,  Mr.  Morgenthau  addressed  the  Har- 
vard Conference  to  this  effect.    Banks  doubled 
their  reserves,  credit  was  contracted  nearly 
1,2.000.000,000,    and    the    farmer    was    again 
forced  to  take  It  on  the  chin. 

PARITY    PAYMENTS 

Parity   payments   are   considered   the   key- 
note of  the'A    A.  A  ,  but  are  indiscriminate 
In  their  allotment.     For  instance,  cotton  in 
1940  was  listed  seventh  in  farm  value  of  crops 
produced    In    the    United    States,    only    con- 
tributing 5  percant  to  national  farm  income. 
Yet  cotton  farmers  drew  the  lion's  share  of 
parity  payments,  receiving  46  percent  of  the 
total   payments.     Corn  was  second   place   in 
farm    value    of    agricultural    products,    pro- 
ducing 14  percent  of  farm  income,  yet  only 
drew    28    percent    of    the    parity    payments. 
Wheat,  in  eighth  place,  producing  5  percent 
Of  farm  Income,  draw  25  percent  of  parity 
payments.     Rice  is   in   twenty-eighth   place 
and    draw    1    percent    of    parity    payments. 
Milk  is  in  first  place  as  a  producer  of  farm 
wealth,    yet    received    no    subsidy,    but    con- 
tributes 17.5  percent  to  farm  wealth.     Oats, 
potatoes,   barley,    oranges,   soybeans,   apples, 
Bugar  beets,  peaches,  and  sorghums  all  have  a 
greater   farm   value   than   rice,   yet   are   dis- 
regarded  In   the   parity  program.     The    1941 
amendments    to    the    A.    A.    A,    have    slated 
tobacco  and  peanuts  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  parity-payment  subsidies,  making  a  total 
cf  six  products,  accounting  for  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  all  farm  commodities. 

CONGRESSIONAL    HEARINGS 

The  House  cf  Representatives  in  April  and 
May  conducted  hearings  before  its  Committee 
on    Agriculture    and    listened    to    the    testl- 
mcny  of  farm  leaders  on  pending  legislation 
afJec'tlng    the    agricultural    situation.     Sup- 
porters of  the  A    A.  A.  demanded  its  contin- 
uance and  indulgence  of  subsidy  payments  of 
85-percent  parT.y  loans.     They  refused  to  ask 
lor   100-perccnt  parity,  and  failed  to  oSer  a 
substitute  plan  to  relieve  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  its  obligation  to  the  Nation  under  the 
defense  emergency.     Another  plan  being  con- 
sidered  is   the   ir.ci-rae-ccrtificate   plan,  com- 
monly  known   as   the    reflncd-processing-tax 
plan.     It  only  applies  to  cotton,  wheat,  tc- 
fcacco,  rice,  and  pe;UiUts.  or  In  other  words. 
Is  applicable   to  those  items  which  are  only 
13  percent  cf  the  farm  value  of  all  agricul- 
.      tural    producricn.      The    Massingale    proposal 
outlined    in    H.    R.    llOl    Is    the    streamlined 
version  of  the  farmer's  hopes  originally  em- 
bodied  in    the   McNary-Haugen   bill.     If   the 
Massingale  proposal  had   been  adopted  years 
ago.  marketing  quotas  would  have  been  un- 
heard of  and  our  defense  forces  would   now 
be  comfortably  outfitted  and  in  readiness. 

MARKFTINO     QUOTAS 

To  mention   marketing    quotas   is   to  take 
notice  of  ilieir  effect.    Tiie  A.  A.  A.  calls  lor 


a  50-percent  penalty  of  the  85-percent-parity 
loan  en   excess  production,  ani  thereby  im- 
poses  a   higher   tariff   against   the   American 
farmer    taking    his    excess    wheat    into    the 
American  market  than  the  Gcvcrnment  im- 
poses on  the  Canadian  producei  celling  wheat 
in      the      American      market.     The      penalty 
a-^alnst  the  American  farmer  for  selling  his 
evcess   wheat    is   49   cer.t3   per    bushel,    while 
there    is    only    a    42-cents-pe:--bushel    tariff 
aeamst  the  Canadian  farmer  cjnrang  into  the 
American  market      This  al.;o  tpplies  to  corn. 
The    murketing-quota    penalty    against    corn 
would  be  35  cents  per  bushel,  while  the  tariff 
on  impoited  corn  i.s  25  cents  pi-r  bushel.    The 
markeiing-qucta    penalty    against    c£)ttQn    is 
6  9  cents  per  po'jnd,  while  there  is  n"  im- 
pcrt  dutv  on  cotton  except  on  the  long  staple 
above    l'  inch.     Most    of    cur    cotton    is    less 
than   1  inch  staple.     The  fir::    3   months  of 
1941    saw    imports    increase    £>10    percent    of 
Canadian'   hogs   and  perk   prcducti    as   com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  cf  1940. 
What    this   means   is   that  Canada   gets   cash 
on  the  barrel  head  in  cur  markets,  and  under 
cur    lease-lend    program    we    buy    Canadian 
pork    and    with    American-produced    perk    we 
lease-lend   it   to   Great    Britain,    the    mother 
country  cf  Canada.     If  Canadian  pork  is  to 
be  donated  to  Great  Britain,  Canada  should 
be  the  donor.    As  Congressman  Lambertson 
narrates,   'Daddy,   why   do    W3    celebrate   the 
Fourth  of  July?"     "Hush,  child." 

THE     OFFICE     OF    PRICE     ADMINISTRATION     OF 
CIVILIAN    StJPPLV 

The  administration  evidently  discounts  the 
irritation  the  foregoing  causes  the  patriotic 
American  farmers,  for  It  recentli'  established 
a   Bureau   known  as   the   OiBre  of   Price   Ad- 
ministration   of    Civilian    Supply,    under   Mr. 
Leon  Henderson.    This  distii.guished  citizen 
henceforth  announced  his  capabilities  by  an- 
nouncing    a     speculation    warning,     and     a 
planned  ceiling  over  certain  farm  commod:- 
ties     It  vas  a  Triple  A  Junior      Simultaneous 
with  this  statement  wheat  prices  dropped  4 
cents,  rye  5  cents,  soybeans  8  cents,  lard  $1 
cwt  ,   hogs   15   cents   cwt  ,   ai.d   cotton   $1  53 
a  bale.     All  this  was  dene  despite  the   fact 
that   c.ily   2    weeks   before   en   June    16.   the 
Senate  had  passed  a  resciutisn.  Senate  Reso- 
lution   117.  which   was  sponsored  by  Senator 
Thom.\s,  stating  that  no  agency  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake    to  fix   minimum 
prices  below  parity  on  basic  f  irm  ocnimcdities 
which  at  present,  would  be  v.heat  SI. 149.  cot- 
ton   16  12   cents,   corn   83  5   cents,   nee  $1  057. 
and  Maryland  tobacco  17.9  cents     My  friend-, 
it  IS  inconceivable  that  a  mere  agency  should 
so  brazenly  override  the  desires  cf  the  Son- 
ate    of    the    United    States       Is    it    possible 
that    these    agencifs    constitute    a    supercon- 
eress?     Our   elected   delegations   in   Congress 
remain  our  only  hope  and  taeir  actions  must 
be  respected. 

SURPLUSES 

Instead  cf  surpluses.  I  contend  that  we 
are  confronted  with  threatened  shortages. 
Tlie  two  greatest  corn  cro;3s  ever  produced 
in  the  United  States  was  in  1920  and  1906. 
The  yields  of  1932  and  1937,  which  were 
svtpposed  to  create  such  large  surpluses, 
favorably  compare  with  the  yields  of  1696 
and  1905.  The  all-time  record  yield  of  wheat 
was  in  1915,  and  cotton  reaciien  its  peak 
production  in  1926.  yet  in  alt  those  years  of 
peak  production  the  surplus  problem  solved 
it^eU.  Why?  Because  cur  iron  laws  of 
economy  or  the  1-1-7  ratio  of  national  in- 
come was  functionin.g  properly.  Wealth  was 
created  at  Its  sources,  namely  the  soil,  the 
water,  and  the  air.  and  of  these  the  soil  cre- 
ated 70  percent  of  the  total.  A  dollar  of 
farm  income  supports  $1  in  pay  rolls,  and 
$7  of  national  income. 

Overproduction,  undercDnsumption,  and 
lack  of  purchasing  power  are  synonymous 
Farm  surpluses  melt  away  when  this  ratio  is 
not  interfered  with,  and  under  It  Triple  As, 
programs,  subsidies,  allotments,  q-aotas.  and 
penalties   are   relegated   to   the    junk   pile. 


Farmers    realize    that    something    has    gone 
wrong,   and    they   are   determined   to   have   It 
uncovered      Wittiess  the  recent  birth  cf  the 
National    Marketing  Cjuota   Protest    Associa- 
tion.    No  farm  organization  ever  developed 
so  suddenly  or  spread  so  rapidly,  and  I  glory 
m  the  spunk  of  Its  founding  fathers.    In  com- 
mon with  the  national  Farmers'  Guild  they 
ask  no  favors,  only  a  square  deal      Farmers 
do  not  object  tO  a  10-petcent,  cost-plus  de- 
fense contract  being  awarded  their  industrial 
brethren,  but  they  would  appreciate  the  same 
treatment  instead   of  merely   recovering  the 
cash  outlay  required  to  produce  a  crop,  to  say 
nothing  of  contributing  time,  equipment,  and 
investment   as  gifts   to  the  consumer      The 
bin  H  R   1101  cow  pending  in  Congress  will     j 
correct  all  the  foregoing  evils.    Introduced  by 
one  of  the  mo.st  lovable  men  that  ever  graced 
the  Kails  of  Coi^gress.  the  late  Representative 
Sam    Masslngal#.    this   bill   will   apply    to    52 
farm   products  which  arc  99  percent  of   the 
value  of  all  fartn  production.     It  will  ellml- 
hate  the  patchvork  and  give  the  farmer  his 
parity  Income  from   the  market   places   and 
preserve  to  hitn   the   American  market.     It 
will   eliminate  tubsldies.   allotments,   penal- 
ties,  quotas,   and   foreign   dumping      It   wiU 
automatically  <J|lspose  of  so-called  sxirpluses. 

CONGRESS 

In  Congress  there  are  many  friends  of  the 
farmer.     Being  human,  they  make  mistakes, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  we  the  peo- 
ple, overlook  tfaeir  little  incoasistencies  and 
frailties,  knowing  that  we  all  constitute   an 
indivisible  economy.    These  noble  chara,cters 
with  whom  we  have  entrusted  our  destinies 
have  heard  of  the  "plight  of  the  farmer"  for 
so   long,  that  1  do   not   blam.e  them   if   the 
phrase    makes    them    sick       They    are    over- 
worked, but  rest  assured  they  are  trying  to 
reach  solutionj  though  many  of  them^^ve 
undermined   their  health   In  so  doing.     For 
these  good  efTorts  we  owe  them  endless  hom- 
age.    With  the  endorsement  of  the  National 
Farmers  Guild,  they  have  enacted  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  Act,  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Low  In- 
terest  Act.  the   Wool  Labeling   Act,  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture  Memo  893,  and  many 
ethers.    The  farmer's  thanks  also  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  recent  passage  of  the  Hog  Processing 
Tax  Refund  Act.    This  blL  carries  the  endorse- 
ment Of  the  National  Farmers  Guild  and  the 
National     Grange.       LocdUy.     th^     Indiana 
Farmers  Guild  endorsed  and  securtd  the  pas- 
sage cf  amendments  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Districting  Act  and  the  Farm  Truck  License 
Act  at  the  last  session  of  the  Indiana  Legis- 
lattire.  hence  a  word  of  gratitude  to  our  State 
lawmakers  is  not  amiss. 

However.  tUe  most  Important  legislation 
still  lies  ahead  as  H.  R.  1101  rests  its  case 
before  Congress.  It  echoes  the  voice  of  truth 
to  this  age.  Will  the  door  be  opened  or  closed 
to  this  vl8lta|it?  The  grains  of  truth  have 
been  sown,  a^d  the  weeds  of  errop  are  being 
displaced 
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Mr     LANDIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave    to    extend    niy    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  iaclude  the  following  radio  ad- 
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drf'S.^  v.hich  I  delivered  over  the  Cclum- 
bi.,  B.oadcastmg  Syiitim.  Washington, 
DC.  on  JiUy  12.  1941: 

Fellow  Americars.  we  are  at  the  crossroads 
Of  America.  On  the  decif'lona  now  made  by 
our  .people  and  their  leaders  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy  may  d  ?pend  our  national  wel- 
fare for  yeais  to  com  •.  I  have  no  personal  ax 
to  grind.  I  want  you  to  realize  I  am  above  the 
diait  age  and  have  no  near  relatives  who 
would  have  to  fight  I  also  ave  ro  financial 
Interests  in  Europe  cr  Asia. 

A?  a  veteran  of  the  World  War.  however,  I 
fervently  believe  w-e  should  never  again  soak 
Europe's  sjil  with  Amcricau  blood  My 
pledges  In  the  last  election  were  not  mere 
campaign  oratory  I  have  made  an  honest 
eliort  to  make  all  cf  them  come  true  IJy 
pledge  to  the  people  of  my  district  was  to 
keep  cur  American  toys  out  of  foreign  strug- 
gles unless  wc  were  attacked.  I  have  voted 
against  every  step  w  lich  I  believe  would  lead 
to  war. , 

The  minds  of  the  . American  people  are  con- 
f Vised  The  people  v.'ho  must  suffer  and  give 
up  their  lives  are  entitled  to  know  all  cf  th3 
facts. 

America  Is  on  th  *  verge  of  throwing  our 
treasure  and  our  blcod  in  the  European  war, 
with  the  consequent  es  that  no  one  can  fore- 
tell. 1  believ  otir  rue  mission  is  to  follow 
the  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  laid  down 
by  the  founders  of  mr  country  I  don't  te 
lleve  that  Paul  Revt  re  made  a  mistake  when 
he  took  his  hors.-  cut  of  the  stable,  ncr  do  I 
believe  that  George  Washington  and  hi?  men 
made  a  mistake  whi-n  they  fought,  bled,  and 
died  for  us  In  1776.  Under  this  foreign  policy 
we  became  the  greatest  democracy,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world  For  more  t;->an  a  hundred  years  we 
were  content  to  work  out  tur  own  destiny 

In  1917  we  deviated  from  this  doctrine  and 
entered  the  World  War  to  save  this  country 
for  democracy.  The  United  States  received 
nothing  from  this  var.  but  a  several-billlon- 
dollar  war  debt,  thousands  cf  disabled  young 
men.  shiploads  of  flag-draped  coffins,  and 
three  cemeteries  In  France 

Again,  today,  th.s  administration  is  de- 
parting from  the  istabllshed  foreign  policy 
mad?  by  the  stalwa  -t  founders  of  our  Nation. 
I  believe  it  is  a  gta-  e  mistake.  Surely.  It  has 
not  come  to  the  p)lnt  where  America  must 
raise  a  crop  of  be  ys  every  20  years  to  he 
slaughtered  In  Europe.  We  do  not  want  to 
create  a  new  generation  cf  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
War.  in  reality,  li  the  destroyer  of  life  and 
property.  War  means  black-cuts,  slirlckli.g 
shells,  and  speedii  g  bombing  planes  across 
the  sky.  Most  of  us  rernembcr  the  horrors 
of  the  last  war  i>r.  1  its  aftermath;  the  dead 
upon  the  batt:en>  Ids.  the  bitter  tears  cf 
womanhood,  discr-se,  and  hospitals  where 
arm.less,  legless,  and  blinded  men  await  eter- 
nity We  also  rcrull  the  terrible  depression. 
The  insufferr-ble  Itu-dens  of  costs,  and  the 
dislocations  of  e\erj-thlng  that  makes  for 
normal  happiness. 

I  can  close  my  eyes  and  hear  the  voices  cf 
our  soldier  dead  ouried  on  Fland3rs  Field. 
who  must  now  re:  llze  that  they  fought  and 
died  in  vain.  I  can  see  the  outstretched  arms 
of  millions  of  mothers  who  see  their  pons  In 
danger  of  becoming  cannon  lodder.  in  an- 
other World  War 

Fellow  Americars.  wcu:d  you  be  willing  to 
risk  the  lives  cf  tt  least  6. COO  000  American 
bovs  and  S'200.000.  )00.000  in  a  struggle  acro&o 
the  seas?  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  easy  to 
transport  and  lar.c  millions  of  American  boys 
en  unfriendly  sell  '  Are  we  to  rush  arms  and 
the  cream  cf  Ame'ican  youth  every  time  Eu- 
rope is  In  trouble  '  Would  you  be  willing  to 
maintain  standmf  armies  abroad  and  battle- 
ships m  foreign  p jrts  to  enforce  peace?  Are 
you  willing  to  ne;iect  cur  own  national  de- 
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fense  by  sending  mon  cf  cur  war  equipment 
to  foreign  lands'' 

At  this  point  I  war.t  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
mothers  of  America  who  have  thus  far  done 
their  share  in  keeping  America  out  of  war. 
They  have  spoken  fearlessly  and  courageously 
regarding  their  feelings  concerning  America's 
involvement  In  another  European  conflict. 

In  thinking  of  these  mothers.  I  am  re- 
minded, however,  of  the  wcrds  cf  Mark  Twain. 
"A  few  fair  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue 
and  reason  against  the  war  with  speech  and 
pen  and  at  first  wiU  have  a  hearing  and  will 
be  applauded,  but  it  will  not  last  long:  the 
others  v,-in  outshout  them.  •  •  •  Before 
long  ycu  will  see  this  curious  thing:  The 
speakers  stoned  from  the  plntfcrm  end  free 
speech  strangled  by  hordes  cf  furious  men 
who  In  their  secret  hc*rts  are  still  as  one  with 
these  jtoned  speakers  but  dc  not  dare  say  so 
And  now  the  whole  nation,  pulpit  and  all.  will 
take  up  the  war  cry  and  sl^.out  Itself  hoarse, 
and  mob  any  man  who  ventures  to  cpen  his 
mcuth.  and  presently  such  mouths  will  cease 
to  open." 

It  is  true.  American  sympathies  have 
crjstallized.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  freedom 
where  it  fights  or  falters.  But  do  we  want  to 
support  these  sympathies  by  sending  Amer- 
ican sons  to  rot  and  die  on  foreign  fighting 
grounds,  battling  for  a  peace  no  man  has  yet 
been  bold  enough  to  define  cr  wise  enough  to 
propound? 

From  cur  vantage  point  3,C0O  m'les  away, 
we  cannot  direct  the  destiny  cf  Europe, 
unless  we  annex  the  Continent  or  patrol 
the  battle  fronts  forever.  And  to  undertake 
such  a  colossal  task  might  dim  the  destiny 
of  all  the  world  by  bringing  the  black-out  of 
human  liberties  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Our  first  plan  was  not  to  sell  war  materials 
to  nations  who  have  repudiated  their  honest 
war  debts.  Then  Congress  repealed  the  Neu- 
trality Act  and  established  "cash  and  cany. " 
Later  Congress  eliminated  the  cash  (eattire 
by  passing  the  lease-lend  bill  and  appro-^ 
prlated  $7.OC0.O00.00D  to  carry  it  out.  Now 
they  want  us  to  convoy  and  deliver  the  goods. 
The  next  step  will  be  to  man  the  tanks  and 
bombers,  and  last  we  will  be  asked  to  send 
,  millions  of  young  Americans  to  do  the 
fighting. 

I  believe  the  defenders  of  America  have 
more  courage  than  any  people  In  the  world, 
but  it  will  take  more  than  courage  Jo  win 
this  war.  We  need  tanks,  antitank  guns. 
antiaircraft  guns,  bombers  and  more  bomb- 
ers. We  do  not  have  enough  equipment  for 
our  draftees  and  National  Ouardmen  who 
are  already  In  service. 

If  we  go  to  war  now.  we  will  be  facing  the 
greatest  odds  we  ever  faced.  Why  make  the 
same*  mistake  other  countries  have  made, 
tay  going  off  to  war  while  tragically  unpre- 
pared in  terms  of  modern  fighting  equip- 
ment? If  we  get  into  this  war,  there  will  be 
no  40-hour  week  and  time  and  one-half  over- 
time for  labor.  There  will  be  no  parity  prices 
for  the  farmer,  and  there  will  be  no  peace- 
time profits  for  industry.  If  we  expect  to  win. 
We  will  be  compelled  to  pay  ta.xes  and  more 
taxes.  If  we  go  to  war  unp: epared.  It  will 
be  a  long,  hard  struggle. 

Many  have  said  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Hitler  to  invade  England  If  this  is  true  we 
know  tt  would  be  imposfcibie  for  h.m  to  Invatie 
America.  V.ith  the  proper  defense.  I  don't 
beheve  he  would  liave  one  chance  in  a 
miilion  in  making  a  successful  Invasion  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  not  enough 
ships  in  all  the  world  to  transport  an  army 
of  1.500  000  men  and  supplies  to  America 

Both  the  opponents  ana  proponents  of  the 
lease-lend  bill  believe  that  incidents  which 
would  certainly  Involve  us  in  war  could  not 
occur  if  American  vessels  were  kept  out  of 
danger  zones  If  we  convoy,  our  ships  and 
planes  undoubtedly  will  be  attacked  by  the 


Germans     Ootivcys     mean      rhooting      and 
sheeting  m'>ans  war. 

I  would  lise  to  quote  from  Senator  C5eohge. 
chairman  cf  the  Senate  Foreign  R^-lations 
Committee.  CoNORrssiONAi.  Record.  April  2. 
1941  "As  plainly  i,s  I  can  I  have  always 
stood  against  convoying  vessels  by  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  t-nd  will  stand  against  con\oyn  g 
vessels  by  aay  unit  of  the  American  fleet  until 
and  unles-s  the  point  shall  come  when  I  shall 
be  willing  to  vote  for  war.  because.  In  my 
Judgment  convoying  would  lend  us  Into 
actual  war." 

Good  old  common  serise  and  old-fashl.nied 
strategy  wculd  be  to  build  up  a  strong  na- 
tlonaldefense  before  we  ever  attempt  to  con- 
voy or  everi  talk  about  going  to  war  •< 

it  stands  to  reason  If  Great  Britain  cfn 
continue  to  maintain  he-  export  trade  and 
deliver  the  goods  to  the  Western  Hem  .•sphere 
In  direct  ccmpetition  with  the  Ur.ite-l  States. 
wlthrut  ccivoys  by  the  United  States,  tht-n 
certainly  she  can  take  war  materials  from  this 
country"  o\er  to  England  without  United 
States  con^■oys 

Bv  making  democracy  w^rk  at  h.-me  we 
can 'best  give  service  to  the  world  by  protect- 
ing what  we  have  en  the  continent  en  which 
it  function.'^,  we  can  ao,  by  cur  examp^le  ol  suc- 
cess that  which  ov.r  armies  oculd  not  perma- 
nently ach  eve.  Right  id-a;s  can  move  e:'st- 
ward  from  this  continent  to  Europe  as  readily 
as  wTong  ideals  can  move  westward  from 
Europe  ov<'r  here.  Let  us  give  devotion  to 
cur  rleht  ideals  at  home. 

It  Is  impossible  to  predict  the  futur?  of 
America  unless  we  focus  cur  attention  upon 
our  national  defense  and  our  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  underprivileged  cit- 
izens, underpaid  farmers,  and  idle  capital. 
We  must  llrst  set  our  cwn  hou.-e  m  cider  if 
we  are  to  be  of  service  to  our  neighbors  acioss 
the  seas.  -  •  ^ 

Real  Americans  must  be  placed  on  guard 
for  the  greatest  test  of  moral,  physical,  and 
spiritual  CDurage.  America  ha«  no  place  for 
an  individual  vtho  places  any  other  flaR.  con- 
stitution, way  of  life,  or  any  ether  ideals  of 
go%ernmert  above  otir  own  H  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  liberty  and  continue  to  go  forward. 
we  must  gird  ourselves  to  resist  all  attacks 
from  within  en  the  American  way  of  life 

Tnls  Nation  Is  united  on  a  real  defense 
prccram.  Americans  are  ah  wlllinfe:  to  pav 
thefr  shar?  of  the  costs  But  they  want,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  have,  fuil  value  rec  Ived 
for  "the  money  spent  They  des-lre  the  el.m- 
natlon  of  waste  and  red  tape  They  would 
like  to  8<>e  mere  workers  transferred  from 
New  Deal  departments  to  the  national- 
defense  program,  rather  tiian  adding  more 
civilian  employees  to  the  Federal  pay  roll. 
They  also  desire  that  the  dt-lense  produc- 
tion" be  expanded  by  farming  out  seme  of  the 
defense  projects  to  smaller  cummunit>s. 

We  must  have  unity  in  keeping  America 
out  of  war.  Is  the  executive  department  di- 
vided on  this  l.vue?  Do  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  President?  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  all  of  th"  facts  "Let  u.=  heip 
the  President  keep  his  sacred  pledge  he  made 
at  Boston,  when  he  Siiid  "And  while  I  am 
talking  to  you  fathers  and  mcthrrs.  I  give 
you  one  more  assurance  I  have  said  this 
before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again  and  again  and 
again — your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sont 
int'j  any  foreign  wars." 

America  must  wake  up  Lets  meet  the 
challenge  to  America  wlili  American  courage 
and  in  the  American  way  Our  destiny  Is  to 
make  America  the  home  of  democracy  Our 
big  Jcb  h.  to  keep  America  out  cf  Eu'ope  and 
Europe   cut  ol  America 

And  y3U  fellow  Americans  can  help  win 
this  figiu  for  peace  Write  ycur  President, 
your  Senators,  and  your  Congressman  and 
express  ycur  desirej  for  peace.  Write  those 
letters  today. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  in\'ite  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  retent  news- 
paper statements  showing  the  repayment 
of  most  of  the  $90,000,000  loan  made  in 
June  1932  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  the  Central  Republic 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago.  As  is 
shown  by  the  accompanyinr  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
June  19,  1941,  more  than  $77,700,000  has 
been  repaid,  with  additional  collateral 
amply  in  excess  of  the  balance. 

Tliese  facts  not  only  justify  the  orig- 
inal loan,  but  indicate  that  the  liquida- 
tion of  assets  under  the  direction  of  Jesse 
Jones  has  been  well  handled. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  to 
note  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
satisfactory  progress  made  toward  re- 
paying this  loan.  Fi-equently  in  the  past, 
partisan  discussion  has  treated  this 
transaction  with  great  inaccuracy. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Daily  Nev.-s  cf   June   19. 
1941] 

Famed    Dawes    Loan    of    $90  000,CCO    To    Be 
Paid   in   Full — Collections   Already    Ovxr 
»77,7CO,000:   $42,900,000  or  Collateral  Left 
(By  Royal  F   Munger) 

Every  penny  of  the  principal  of  the  famous 
$90,000,000  Dawes  lean  by  the  Recciistruc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporatirn  to  the  Central  Re- 
public Bank  &  Trust  Co  is  practically  cer- 
tain to  t)€  repaid,  according  to  Information 
gained  through  authoritative  sources  today. 
The  loan.  It  will  be  remembered,  was  made 
In  the  days  of  wild  excitement  in  June  1932. 
In  the  worst  montli  cf  the  national  depres- 
slcn.  when  every  leading  baniting  institution 
In  the  city  was  facing  unusual  depositor 
activity,  and  many  banks  were  surrounded 
by  such  huge  crowds  r..s  to  require  police 
regulation  of  the  rlamcring  depositors 

At  a  stormy  sess.on  of  bankers,  Charles  G 
Dawes  refused  to  accept  a  loan  of  any  kind 
unless  assured  enough  to  protect  every 
penny  of  the  money  of  his  depositors.  The 
loan  was  made,  but  subrequently  was  made 
the  target  of  terrific  criticism. 

It  waa  political  ammunition  In  pclitiral 
campaigns  because  of  the  fact  that  Dawes 
himself.  famouB  general,  famous  diplomat. 
and  ex-Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
was  a  leading  Republican. 

And  new  the  evidence  begins  to  build  up 
that  the  loan  was  sound.  According  to  the 
best  figures  which  can  be  obtained,  and  ad- 
mittedly n^t  official  in  character,  although 
Indisputably  true,  the  liquidation  of  the 
assets  of  the  Central  Republic  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  turned  over  to  the  Eieconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  has  already  brought  In 
funds  to  repay  the  bulk  of  the  money 

Repayments  have  enicunted  to  more  than 
$77,700,000.  or  arcund  86  percent  of  the  lean, 
Of  which  about  $9,000,000  was  made  up  of 


payment  of  the  stocklicldcr  liability  That 
leaves,  at  a  rough  calculat:on.  about  $12  - 
3O0.CO0  of  principal  stiU  to  be  paid.  That  it 
will  be  paid  appears  more  than  a  certainly. 
Here  again  the  olSciais  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  would  naturally  be 
reluctant  to  make  any  offic^a;  statement,  but 
shrewd  banking  estimates  can  ccme  fairly 
close  to  the  facts. 

The  remaining  collateral  in  the  hanas  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
bo  liquidated  to  meet  the  remainder  of  the 
loan  has  a  face  amount  of  S42,9G0,000.  At 
thp  very  worst  it  is  considered  that  this  will 
br*ng  in  at  least  $13,300,000  under  liquida- 
tion, and  the  returns  may  easily  be  con- 
siderably better  than  this. 

In  every  vear  in  which  the  liquidation  of 
collateral  has  been  progressing,  and  that 
covers  an  8-vcar  pericd.  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  officials  have  made  esti- 
mates of  the  value  of   the  collateral. 

In  each  case,  before  the  end  cf  the  year,  it 
has  been   necessary    to   make   an   upward   re 
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vHicn   cf  values   in 


the  hsht   cf   cxper'.cnce. 


In  mo't  years  the  upward  rev.sicn  has  been 
as  much  as  10  percent 

At  a  conservative  estimate,  therefore  the 
assets  still  to  be  scid  under  the  Dawes  Icnn 
liquidaticn  will  bring  in  enough  to  cover 
every  penny  of  the  principal,  to  pay  all  the 
costs  uf  admmistration  if  the  loan,  and  to 
anoly  at  lea.-:t  $1,000,000  en  the  accrued  In- 
ternst  The  cc.-t  cf  administration,  Incl- 
dcntai.y.  Is  understood  tc  have  been  ex- 
treme'v   low 

A*-  last  accounts— and  cur  information  is 
uu  to  a  ccmpara'lvely  recent  date— the  tctal 
expenses  cf  the  hand'ling  cf  the  Central  Re- 
public Icnn  on  the  pnrt  cl  the  Reco:;itruc- 
ticn  F. nance  Corporatlcn  including  the  ev 
penses  of  litigation,  have  amrunted  to  $1.- 
041  819  52  -r  a  tctal  of  it  .-s  than  I';  percent 
en  the  amount  collected  That  is  really  an 
extraordinarily  low  ccllecticn  cost  In  ccm- 
par:scn  with  'the  cost=  of  some  other  sltua- 
tl'ins  involving  smaller  banks  In  the  Middle 
West 

The;e  will  be  no  sharp  n  cre:.se  in  expenses, 
fcr  the  bulk  cf  that  work  has  been  done,  and 
the  only  marked  change  that  is  likely  to  take 
place  IS  an  increase  m  thp  sums  realized 
frum  'ne  remaining  a.sfets 

In  fact  this  last  is  qu.tt  likely,  and  there 
Is  bef-cr  than  an  even  chance,  even  from  our 
own  somewhat  sketchy  Intorrnatlcn.  that  the 
rec^.ve-ies  will  cover  all  the  $90,CC0  000  prin- 
cipal, all  costs,  and  as  much  as  i3,CO0  OtO  on 
the  accrued  interest 

That  factor  of  interest  is  oiie  on  which 
there  might  well  be  ccnsiderable  discussion. 
At  the  tune  of  the  banking  cr.si?  when  no 
n-.an  knew  what  the  next  day  might  bring 
forth,  the  bank  was  in  no  position  to  argue. 
It  took  what  It  could  get. 

Since  then  the  general  rate  of  Interest  on 
banking  funds  has  gene  down  and  down,  but 
the  R,  F.  C  bookkeeping,  originally  set  up  to 
let  the  R  F.  C,  show  a  profit  if  possible,  has 
continued  to  charge  against  the  big  loan  the 
original  rate  of  5^^  percent  per  annum 

Technically,  this  would  amount  to  some- 
thing like  820.000.000.  but.  cf  course,  that  Is 
entirely  cut  of  line  with  stibsequent  R,  F,  C. 
policy.  The  rate  on  preferred  stock  taken  in 
banks  to  keep  them  in  a  s'rong  p<;sitlon,  tor 
instance,  has  been  cut  repeatedly.  No  one 
has  cared  particiiiarly.  since  the  stockholder 
liability  has  already  b'^en  applied,  and  the 
'  actual  interest  payment  will  be  what  excess 
;    is  realized  from  the  assets. 

At  this  moment  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 

try  to  estimate  the  credit  that  should  go  to 

different  individuals  in  connection  with  the 

,    collection  of   the  big  loan      Jes?e  Jones,   ol 

j    course,  deserves  some  credit  for  the  fact  that 

it  was  a  sound  loan  in  the  first  place 
I        Aside  from  that,  somebody- vv hem  eventu- 
;    ally   we  hope  to  recognize  clearly  enough  to 
j    identify — must  have  dene  a  whale  of  a  good 
'    Job. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

j  OF  ^ENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


I 


Moida-ij  Ju'rj  14,  1941 

LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR    CF    THE 
CHATTANOOGA    EVENING    TIMES 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley  Heard  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Evening  Times.  Tuesday, 
July  1,1941: 

I  ask  space  to  answer  a  few  questions  by 
Times  readers. 

Qtiestion  from  an  Irish-American  friend. 
So  we  must  destroy  Prussia  to  save  British 
imperialism  and  Russia^  bolshevlsm? 

Answer.  Na  In  this  war  there  are  only 
two  sides — thie  German  side  and  the  Ameri- 
can side.  Both  England  and  Russia  are  fight- 
ing on  the  Alnerlcan  side  fcr  American  free- 
dom— and  fo«  Irish  freedom,  as  well  as  their 
own.  On  the  record  since  Munich  neither 
Ireland  nor  tihe  United  States  deserves  free- 
dom—and will  not  remain  free  long  unless 
straight-thinking  Irishmen  and  , Americans 
wake  up,  tale  over,  and  force  our  Govern- 
ments to  act  a^lnst  Hitler.  Because  what 
we  do — or  faU  to  do — during  the  next  3 
months  will  decide  the  future  of  nations  on 
six  continentjs,  including  our  own. 

Question,  ton  say  in  the  Evening  Times 
that  German^'  must  be  destroyed  before  ihere 
can  be  peace  in  the  world.     Why? 

Answer.  I  thought  I  gave  valid  reasons  for 
the  statement.  If  not.  here  is  a  fundamental 
reason  for  it:  Civilization  rests  on  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  dontract.  Unless  agreemeirts  are 
kept,  there  can  be  no  commerce,  no  govern- 
ment, no  soalal  order;  only  chaos  and  return 
to  savagely.  Hitler  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment have  broken  every  pledge  they  have 
made.  No  i*entally  competent  person  would 
accept  a  premise — whether  verbal  or  docu- 
mentary— frjim   either. 

Question  Tou  demand  the  destruction  of 
Prussia,  but  Hitler  is  fighting  cur  enemy, 
communism.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let 
Germany  and  Russia  destroy  each  other? 

Answer  Judgment  poisoned  by  emotion  is 
blind;  religJcn  that  conflicts  with  common 
sense  is  spurious.  The  Master  said:  "You 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  And  He  gave  us  a  scientific 
method  of  orderly  thinking  based  on  com- 
mon sense  tio  enable  us  tc  discover  the  truth 
about  any  matters.  Here  is  formula — 
His  yardstick  by  which  to  Judge  men  and 
nations: 

"Judge  cot  according  to  appearances; 
Judge  righteously." 

That  is.  Judge  not  according  to  prejudice. 
according  tc  wishful  thinking,  according  to 
emotional  appeals  by  gangsters  and  ag- 
gressors to  deceive  the  Ignoraat;  but,  Judge 
according  to  known  facts — or,  knowledge 
acquired  tlirough  scientific  research  or  pre- 
medlated,   Isrderly   thinking. 

Beth  reljgion  and  science  rest  on  this 
Christ  formula  for  orderly,  unemotional,  sci- 
entific thinking  which  has  met  every  test 
of  recorded  time  Every  great  document 
from  the  Ten  Commandants  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  the  E>eclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  eveiy  great  discovery,  every  great  In- 
vention, ewery  constructive  act  cf  every  In- 
dividual, group,  or  nation — from  the  time  of 
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Moses  to  the  presert,  has  resulted  from-the 
application  o."  this  Christ  formula  for 
straight  thinking.  It  is  the  one  infallible 
rule  we  have  by  which  to  Judge  Germany; 
and  its  apphcaiicn  to  the  activities  of  Hit- 
ler and  the  German  people  will  convince  any 
man  ol  principle  who  is  14  years  old  mentally, 
that  peace,  safety,  and  Justice  can  never  be 
established  In  the  -vorld  until  Germany  has 
been  destroyed  or   rendered  harmless. 

Question,  Don't  :,'ou  know  this  is  a  war 
In  defense  of  capit.ilism? 

Answer.  It  is  not.  It  Is  a  war  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  against  enslavement  by  Ger- 
many. The  best  the  Rockefeller,  Morgan, 
Mellon,  and  Du  Pent  families  can  expect  in 
event  of  German  victory  is  to  become  German 
stooges  and  minority  stockholders  in  their 
own  corporations.  And,  there  are  four 
American  Quislings  whose  activities  Indicate 
they  hope  to  be  el?cted  President  in  1944 — 
either  of  whom.  If  elected,  would,  under  Ger- 
man pressure,  soon  see  that  our  perennial 
plutes  received  "blccked"  dollars  In  exchange 
for  even  their  mincrity  holdings  in  their  own 
corporations. 

For  40  years  I  hav?  opposed  and  exposed  the 
many  u:ijustlces  of  prlvUege.  I  shall  never  let 
up  on  them.  But.  rompared  to  the  Germans, 
our  pampered  plut  !S  are  fumbling  amateurs 
at  enslaving  oeopljs.  The  German  people 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  Hitler. 
Led  by  Prussia,  they  are  mankind's  deadliest 
menace — a  menace  to  al!  that  self-respecting 
white  men  hold  dea: .  They  must  be  destroyed 
or  rendered  helpless  and  taught  the  wisdom 
of  self-restraint. 

Wake  up.  America. 

(Charles  Wesley  Heird. 

East  Chattanooca. 


Argentir.f.'s  Annivenary 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or    NEW    YCP.K 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday  July  14.  1941 


EDITORIAL      FRO\l      THE      WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STr.R  OF  JULY  11.  1941 


Ml.  BLOOM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  niy  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  thciein  ihe  foricwinp  edi- 
torial Irom  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
Of  Friday.  July  11,  1941.  cniitled  'Aigen- 
tina's  Anniversary": 

[From  the  Washinrton  Evening  S.ar  of  July 
11,  19411 

ARCENTtNAS    ANNIVERSARY 

It  Is  5.216  miles  from  Washington  to  Buenos 
Aires,  but  current  everts  have  served  to 
shorten  the  distance  in  theory  If  not  In  fact 
President  Roosevelt,  greeting  the  people  of 
the  Republlca  Argentina  during  their  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anlnversary  of  their  independence,  declared 
that  "during  these  critical  times  •  •  • 
It  is  especialU  heartening  to  participate  in  an 
eloquent  e.xpresslcn  of  the  unity  of  Ideals 
which  firmly  binds"  the  several  countries  cf 
the  Western  Hemisphere 

Such  woids  would  have  meant  little  had 
they  been  uttered  50  ye^rs  aro  Conditions 
In  the  world  as  recently  as  1932  called  for  no 
particular  identification  of  Interest  -among 
the  diverse  communities  of  the  Americas. 
Yet  as  far  back  as  1816  there  were  ties  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  provinces 


of  the  Silver  River  The  constitution  of 
Argentina,  when  it  was  adopted  in  1853. 
sliowed  noteworthy  slmllEirlty  with  that 
framed  at  Philadelphia  in  1783 

Generally  speaking,  however,  only  ca.sual 
mutualities  bound  Argentina  ard  the  United 
States  during  more  than  a  century  of  the;r 
parallel  existence.  The  compelling  changes 
in  communication  and  transportation  ^nce 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  were  nec- 
essarv-.  It  would  seem,  to  prompt  an  effective 
fraternity  In  Pan  America.  Now.  In  reaction 
to  proce.'^es  more  or  less  cataclysmic,  the 
western  half  of  the  earth  is  being  unified. 
The  impact  of  "the  challenge  abroad  to  the 
Chrlstion  civilization  which  they  cherish  as 
a  precious  heritage"  is  aj'prehended  by  all 
the  nations  of  the  New  World 

Resolutely  faced,  cf  course,  that  menace  to 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  referred  may  prove  to  be 
a  beHeflcial  power  In  Its  constructive  elTecfs. 
Something  was  required  to  bring  together 
the  liberty-loving  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
The  passing  of  the  next  few  montlis  may 
serve  to  show  that  evil  on  occasion  brings 
forth  good.  Perhaps  the  friendship  of  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  States  may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  great  creative  motives  of  the  age. 

Meanwhile,  let  there  be  no  question  about 
the  sincerity  of  the  good  wishes  extended  to 
the  cltisens  cf  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the 
anniversarj-  of  their  separation  from  Spain. 
Their  brothers,  their  neighbors  in  the  United 
States  truly  entertain  for  them  the  kindliest 
and  most  generous  feelings. 


Unemployment  Problem  and  W.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    ^»!N^•ESOTA 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  14. 1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
relief  legislation  was  pendinc  before  Con- 
gress during  the  last  few  days  of  June, 
I  took  occasion  several  times  to  protest 
the  cut  in  the  amount  of  appropriations 
for  the  Work  Projtc.s  Admmi.nration. 
I  pointed  out  that  while  war  industries 
had  furnished  additional  jobs  in  some 
sections  of  the  country,  this  was  not  true 
in  my  diSir'ct.  No  war  industries  have 
been  located  in  northern  Minre.'^cta.  and 
the  msd  for  furnishing  jobs  for  the  un- 
employed is  just  as  a^ute  as  ever.  Dur- 
ing the  d?l:a:e  I  indicated  that  a  large 
number  of  people  now  cniployed  on  W. 
P.  A.  projects  would  be  la:d  off  and  forced 
back  on  the  county  relief  rolls.  That  is 
exactly  v^'liat  has  happened.  I  quote 
from  a  tyiD-cal  letter  to  show  just  how 
this  policy  of  cutilnp  down  appropria- 
tions and  discontinuing  \V.  P.  A.  projects 
is  working  out.  The  \Nnier  says,  after 
discussing  the  fact  that  she  is  a  widow 
and  that  she  and  her  chi'dren  were  de- 
pendent on  relief,  and  afttr  telling  me 
that  her  daughter  was  on  a  W.  P.  A. 
project: 

My  daughter  received  her  lay-oH  notice, 
effective  at  once,  the  reason  being  that  there 
were  insufficient  funds. 

The  writer  continues — 

Due  to  my  health,  1  am  de;. :nient  on  my 
daughter  and  she  certainly  nseds  her  Job. 
She  is  willing  to  take  a  position  in  private 


employment,   but  It  8?em?  as  though  there 
isnt  such  a  thing.  | 

And  then  the  writer  makes  this  sig- 
nificant s:atement — 

Seven  billions  for  England  and  InsuflBcient 
funds  her?  fcr  cur  needy  workers  who  re- 
ceive only  $-63  80  a  month  ou  which  to  live 
Is  Incomprehensible.  j 

I  concur  in  the  statement  of  this  very 
sincere  person,  and  I  think  the  acimin- 
istration  leaders  comrnitted  a  gr?ve  in- 
justice on  the  uriemp'oycd  people  in  this 
country  when  they  refu.'^ed  in  June  to 
Increase  :he  amount  of  appropiiaticns  for 
W.  P.  A.  projects.  Thcie  is  .-itill  time  in 
which  tc  rectify  this  eiror,  and  I  li' pe 
thati.  proper  steps  will  be  taken  along 
those  lines. 

Evidently  the  Board  ol  County  Ccm- 
missioners  for  St.  Louis  Ccunty,  Minn., 
agrees  with  me  in  these  conclusions,  and  I 
submit  herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  county  beard  on  July  7,  1941.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in 
the  W  P  A  quota  for  the  county  of  St,  Louis. 
Minn.,  wtilch  rec-sitates  aa  Increare  in  di- 
rect relief  furnished  ti  these  who  were 
dropped  f-om   the  W.  P    A.  rolls;    and 

Whereas  peculiarly  the  county  cf  St.  Louis 
has  net  bern  successful  In  cbtaii.ing  nn  in- 
crease in  employment  under  the  defense  pro- 
gram; anc. 

Whereas-  the  county  of  St  Louis  has  suffered 
an  approximate  40-percent  decrease  in  val- 
uation for  taxation  purposes  in  tlie  last  10 
years,  and  it  appears  to  this  board  that  there 
will  be  a  further  reduction  in  valuaticn  for 
the  year  1942:  New.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  beard  goos  on  record 
petitioning  President  Franklin  D  Roorevelt; 
Howard  Hanter.  acting  W  P  A  commissicner; 
Congressman  WllUam  A  Plt.enger;  and 
United  St  ites  Senators  Henrik  Shipstead  and 
Joseph  H  Ball  to  reestablish  the  W,  P  A, 
quota  for  Si  Louis  County  ae  of  June  1.  1941; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  county  auditor  Is  hereby 
requested  to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  each  of  the  p<rsons  above   named. 


Farmer  Musi  Obey  Triple-A  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF    NEV^'    JEKSFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcENTATIVES 


Mo?Jdcy.  July  14,  1941 


AKIICLE  EY  MARK  SULLIVAN 

Mr,  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Mark 
Sullivan:  i 

Farmed    Seen    With    No    Choice   Except   To 
CDrY  Tripi-E  a  P:..v:.--Mark  bvi.Lrv.\N  De- 

CI_MIZS      GOVEKNilENTS      PBOGRAM      TO      KeKP 

Wheat    PKODVcrioN     Undes    Contbol    Has 
Become  CcMjnjnrEi  y  Comfvlsory 
(By  Maik  Sullivan) 

Washington,  July  13.— 1  sat  In  the  living 
room  cf  a  farmer  In  Pennsylvania  1  saw  a 
Uiple  A  agent  come  In  with  a  brief  case  of 
documents  I  sew  the  acent  hard  the  tHrmer 
the  card,  and  the  farmtr  «lgn  the  card  and 
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pass  It  back  to  the  agent.  I  saw  the-a^ent 
cctmrersien  the  card  und  pass  It  back  to  the 
farmer  I  heard  the  agent  say.  quite  amiably 
and  matter -of-factly:  "That's  your  marketing 
card— you  can  bell  your  wheat  new  without 
any  trouble." 

I  eame  back  to  Washington.  I  set  out  to 
find  hew  come,  I  think  I  have  tt  correct, 
though  I  can't  be  positive.  It  is  not  Just  a 
s-uiEle  statute — I  cculd  read  one  statute  and 
by  txncentration  understand  it.  But  this  is 
the  sum  of  several  statutes,- passed  at  different 
times,  and  many  regulations  handed  down  by 
triple  A.    The  net  of  all  is  this; 

Triple  A  tells  every  farmer  how  many  acres 
cf  wheat  he  may  plant. 

If  any  farmer  plants  more  than  Triple  A 
dictates,  he  Is  fined  49  cents  a  bushel  on  the 
excess  he  raises.  (Forty-nine  cents  is  nearly 
half  the  recent  price  of  a  bushel — it  is  a 
penaiiv  cf  nearly  50  percent.)  Until  he  pays 
the  49  cent.s  a  btishel  fine  the  farmer  cannot 
sell  the  e.xccss  to  anybody 

He  Is  not  even  allowed  to  feed  It  to  a  steer 

or  hog.  If  that  steer  or  hcg  Is  to  be  sold  o3 

the  farm. 

He  is  not  allowed  to  feed  it  to  a  cow,  if  the 

milk  from  that  cow  is  to  '>e  sold  off  the  farm. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  feed  it  to  a  chicken,  if 

that  chicken,  or  the  egg  thereof,  is  to  be  sold 

off  the  farm. 

All  he  can  do  with  the  excess,  if  he  wants 

to  escape  the  fine  of  49  cents  a  bushel,  is  to 

feed  it  carefully  to  only  such  steers  or  hogs 
■  as  he  and  his  family  will  eat  en  the  farm; 

or  to  those  cows  whose  milk  and  butter  he 

and  his  family  will  eat  on  the  farm;    or   to 

such  chickens  as.  or  thi  eggs  thereof,  he  and 

his  family  will  eat  on  the   farm. 

IXTRICATX  BOOKKEEPING 

This  is  going  to  mean  some  pretty  Intricate 
bookkeeping  on  the  farm.  "Hey,  Jim,  dont 
feed  that  -w^-at  to  the  red  hen — we're  going 
to  sell  her  eggs.  Feed  it  to  the  white  hen— 
we  eat  her  eggs.  Remember  what  I  told  you — 
feed  the  wheat  from  the  big  bin  to  the  white 
hen.  and  the  wheat  from  the  little  bin  to  the 
red  hen." 

In  order  to  police  all  this,  make  everybody 
pay  his  fine  and  catch  the  lawbreakers,  they 
hSL\^  a  thing  they  call  a  "marketing  card." 
Every  fanner  who  raises  wheat  must  have 
'  one.  It  is  a  Goveinme:^  license,  must  be 
signed  by  the  Iccil  Triple  A  agent,  and  must 
bear  also  th^  sicnafjire  of  the  farmer  himself. 
No  farmer,  in  all  the  United  States  can  sell 
a  bushel  cf  wh?at  without  a  license  to  sell, 
signed  by  %  Government  official.  Think  that 
over.  (Theoretically,  a  farmer  who  rr.ises 
less  than  15  acres  does  net  need  to  have  a 
marketing  card.  But,  practically,  he  must— 
fcr  no  dealer  can  take  the  rirk  of  buying  a 
bushel  of  wheiit  from  any  farmer  unless  the 
marketing  card  is  produced.  The  dealer  must 
guard  himsolf  against  "bootlegged"  wheat/) 
Th?re  is  Ju.:t  one  way  by  which  the  farmer 
can  get  Triple  A  to  relieve  him  from  paying 
the  49  cents  per  bushel  fine.  He  c?.n  give 
the  excess  wheat  awry.  Not  g.ve  it  to  a 
neighbor — if  he  gives  it  to  any  neighbor  or 
Irie::d,  he  must  pay  the  49  cents  per  bushel. 
But  he  can  give  it  to — guess  whom?  He  can 
give  it  to  Triple  A.  I  quote  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announcement  issued 
July  2: 

"Under  provisions  of  the  wheat-marketing 
quoia  law.  the  farmer  who  produces  wheat  in 
excess  of  his  farm  quota  has  the  choice  of: 
(1)  Paying  a  penalty  of  49  cents  a  bushel  on 
this  excess;  (2)  storing  the  excess  wheat  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  thus  postpon- 
ing the  payment  of  penalty:  or  (3)  delivering 
the  excess  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
lor  use  In  relief  programs,  thus  avoiding  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty." 

COULD    PLOW   tJNDEE    WHEAT 

There  Is.  of  course,  another  way.  The 
farmer  could  plow  under  seme  of  his  wheat 
In   the  spring  while  there  is  still   time  to 


plant  something  else.     I  Imagine  some  farm- 
ers must  have  done  this 

For  idministering  all  this  Intricacy,  meas- 
uring the  farmer's  acreage  keeping  records 
on  him.  Triple  A  has  an  immense  army  of 
agents  all  ever  the  country.  There  i=  one  or 
more  m  every  farm  community.  The  total 
throughout  the  country  fcr  administering  the 
whole  triple  A  procrajn  on  all  crcps  runs  into 
tens  of  thousands. 

Whr.t  IS  the  purpc-e  of  it  all?  To  compel 
farmers  to  raise  less  wheat.  1  said  "ccmpel," 
and  ■compel'  is  the  wcrd.  A  fine  cf  49  cents 
a  bushel  is  a  gcod  ccmpeller.  As  Representa- 
tive Frederick.  C.  Smith  of  Ohio,  put  it  the 
o:hfr  day:  "The  G  .vfrr.mtnfs  farm  program 
ha'  become  ccmpleteiy  ccmpuiscry.  •  •  • 
The  strong  arm  cf  the  law  stands  ever  the 
farmer    •     •     *." 

Why  does  the  farmer  stand  for  it?  Be- 
cause'ne  must.  It  is  the  law  passed  by  Ccn- 
gre.-;s:   it  is  part  of  the  New  Deal. 

I  think  I  have  got  this  straight.  Some  of 
it  seems  incredible.  But  the  mcst  incredible 
parts  of  it  are  told  me  by  a  competent  person 
who  assures  me  it  is  "unqualifiedly  100  per- 
cent correct"  If  there  is  any  error.  I  am 
sure  these  alert  and  diligent  publicity  men  In 
the  Department  cf  Agriculture  will  correct 
me  and  I  will  print  the  ccrrection. 


Saving  America 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  address  I  delivered  before  the 
sixth  national  Townsend  convention  at 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  June  30,  1941: 

It  Is  a  very  great  honor.  Indeed,  to  be  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  as- 
sembled here  in  this  great  convention.  Ycu 
come  from  the  four  corners  of  cur  broad 
land  and  from  all  walks  cf  life  w.th  a  single 
determination  to  find  a  solution  for  our  social 
and  economic  Ills  which  threaten  to  destroy 
cur  democracy.  As  one  cf  the  Represent- 
atives in  the  United  States  Congress  I  em-, 
brace  the  opportunity  to  nitet  with  ycu  and 
all  gocd  American  citizens  having  cur  Na- 
tion's welfare  at  heart,  and  to  discuss  with 
you  the  momentous  problems  confronting 
our  Nation  today. 

My  gccd  friends,  we  face  a  grim  task  here 
in  this  Republic  today  The  loyalty  and 
sncrifice  of  all  of  us  is  ch.^.ller.gcd.  For  over 
150  years  we  have  gone  forward,  building  a 
society  which  stands  foiremost  in  the  na- 
tions cf  the  world  as  a  country  giving  to 
its  citizens  the  opportunity  and  the  right 
to  live  and  to  work  in  peace  and  to  enjoy 
unmolested  the  freedom,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges only  enjoyed  by  a  free  democratic 
scc.ety. 

Now,  however,  we  find  ourselves  In  a  world 
that  is  topsy-tur\T — a  world  that  has  gene 
stark  mad  in  the  lust  to  kill,  to  conciiier.  and 
to  destroy.  As  we  survey  the  ravages  of  the 
holocaust  of  war  sweeping  over  Europe  and 
Asia,  leaving  only  slaverj',  death,  and  chaos 


m  Its  wake,  we  have  been  brought  to  the 
stern  reallzati'in  that  we  must  put  cur  cwn 
house   lu   order,   so   that    we    may   keep    the 
ravages  of  war  from  cur  own  shores.     As   a 
result    the    Congress    of    the    United    States. 
with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote,  has  authorized 
a  preparedness  program  to  make  our  country 
impregnable  against  attack.    We.  in  the  Con- 
gress   have  appropriated  and  authctized  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  $43,000,000.00(7  fcr  na- 
tional defense,    I  know  that  you  and  I  can- 
not fully  appreciate  the  size  of  such  a  stu- 
pendous sum  6f  money.    However,  the  total 
cost  of  the  first  World  War  was  only  $60,- 
000  000.000.     The    very   preservation    of    this 
Nation   we   all  love   may   Indeed    turn.  Upon 
the   course   we   take   and   the  success  that 
attends    our   efforts.     We    are    arming    lor 
defense  in  a  \World  at  war  . 

We  want  to  make  America  strong— strong 
to  protect  ovtr  country  from,  invasion  and 
attack  from  without,  and  equally  strong  to 
prevent  the  Irjstdlous  Inroads  from  wlthm  of 
anti-American  doctrines  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities; strong  in  our  ability  to  stamp  out 
and  banish  frC^m  cur  land  "fifth  columnists," 
saboteurs,  "reCs,"  and  all  ethers  who  seek  to 
undermine  6ut  Government  and  substitute  In 
its  place  false  doctrines  founded  upcn  the 
ideoloeies  of  the  Old  World.  America  is  a 
broad  land,  but  there  Is  no  place,  even  in  its 
far  corners,  to  harbor  any  of  these  anti- 
Americans.  We  must  either  be  for  America 
or  against  it.  In  this  time  of  perU  and  crisis, 
when  the  very  existence  of  our  Nation  1?  at 
stake,  we  mtist  see  to  It,  you  aiid  I.  that 
those  who  arq  against  America  find  no  refuge 
within  our  gates.  "  There  Is  no  room  in  Amer- 
ica for  Quisjiags  or  Trojan  horses. 

We  cannot  escape  the  concluricn  that  the 
stupendous  wtork  we  are  do  ng  to  provide  for 
all-out  natiojial  defense  may  he  cf  no  avail 
if,  in  the  vei^  efforts  we  put  forth,  wc  fall 
to  preserve  atid  protect  the  democracy  that 
is  America — !jur  own   American   way   of  life. 
We  have  132.^00.000  American  citizens  whose 
welfare  ts  tha  first  consideration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.   uJln  our  axiety  to  make  our  coun- 
try impregnable,  we  lose  sight  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  aaen.  women,  and  children  who 
are  America,  we  will  fall  miserably.     For  10 
years — long  "tiefore  there  was  any  threat  or 
possibility  of  war— we   have   been   wrestling 
without    success    with    this    great    domestic 
problem,  bur  own  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare.    When    the    nightmare    of    war    shall 
ceas^^ — and  it  will  cease  some  time — this,  do- 
mestic problem  which  so  far  we  have   been 
unable  to  sclve  will  be  Intensified  manyfold 
When  the  wr.r  ends  we  will  have  a  Federal 
debt   in   excess   of   one   hundred    billions   of 
dollars      When  defense  activities  stop  we  will 
have   econcnaic   chaos.     We   will   have   many 
millions   of    American    citizens   called    Home 
from  service  in  our  armed  forces  and  Horn 
the  defense  Industries  without  work,  and  we 
muit  see  thtt  they  find  emplcymcnt  In  pri- 
vate industry.     The  Federal  Treasury  will  be 
sucked    dry.    and    it    cannot    support    them. 
We  will  hate  the  Job  of  transforming  our 
whole  economic  and  social  structure  from  a 
wartime  basis  to  peace  activities.    When  we 
were  confronted  with  this  World  War  II  we 
had    10,000.000    unemployed,    and    there    has 
been   no   appreciable  absorption  of  the   un- 
employed   in   other    than    defense    activities. 
With  the  ending  of  the  war  the  unemploy- 
ment prcblepi  will  be  many  times  more  acute 
than  it  was  when  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram began.     Reconstruction  of  our  economic 
and  social  structure  during  the  post-war  pe- 
riod wil  put  to  the  test  our  democracy      We 
must  meet   the  challenge.    We   must   begin 
now  to  find  solutions. 

Our  Govefnment  recently  made  an  exten- 
sive survey  and  study  of  the  incomes  and 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  our  American 
families.  Some  29.400,000  families  and  10.- 
000.000  single  individuals  were  ccnsidered, 
representing  over  126,000,000  Amencan  citl- 
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rens      This  survey  di.sckses  an  appalling  sit- 
uation in  the  economic  condition  of  cur  peo- 
ple     We   found    tliat    14   percent,   comprumg 
ovtr  4.000  000  families,  had  an  average  income 
of  only  $312  a  year  for  an  entire  family;  274 
pcrceiit,  more  than  8  000.000  families,  had  an 
a  erige  inccme  of  1758.     T^vo-thirds  of  cur 
American  families  had  incomes  on  an  average 
of   only  »826  a  year,  or  $03  a  month,   for  an 
entire  American  family      Such   a  meager  al- 
lowance provides  only  5  cents  per  mtal      It 
means  undernourishment,  stunted  children. 
and  disease.    This  demonstrates  conclusively 
that    the    foremost    domestic    problem    ccn- 
Ircsitlng  America  today  is  underconsumption. 
America  is  endowed  with  an  abundance  of 
natural    resources,    the    richest    country    on 
earth     It   is   able   to   produce   more   of   the 
necessities  cf  life  for  each  and  every  one  of 
Its  citizens  than  any  other  country  on  earth, 
and  yet  In  the  midst  of  plenty  there  is  dire 
need.     The  fault  is  not  due  to  prcduciicn.  ps 
our  factories,  cur  broad  fields,  and  farms  are 
producing     great     quantities     of     foodstuffs, 
clothing,  and  the  necessities  of  life  of  every 
kind,   for  which  there  has  been  no  market 
The    Government.    thruut,h    huge    subsidies 
and    the    surplus-commoclty    program,    has 
purchased    cr    controlled    and    stored    great 
quantities  of  these  essentials  for  human  wel- 
fare,  and   yet   ttvo-thlrds   cf   cur   American 
lamUles  arp  in  tragic  need  of  these  necessi- 
ties   -J    maintain    themselves,    because    they 
are   without    the    power    to    purchase    them. 
We  yearn  for  market?  for  th*-  productive  en- 
terprise of  America  .so  that  cur  farms  may  be 
put  to  work,  our  factories  kept  opr'n,  and  the 
lO.C'OCOOO    unemployed    before   the    war    may 
find  purchasing  power,  and  yet  right  here  en 
cur  doorstep  In  the  homes  of  two-thirds  of 
cur  American  families  is  th?  greatest  market 
of     any     in     the     world      unsupplied      The 
stumbling  block  is  that  these  American  fam- 
ilies, deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life,  have 
been  unable,  under  our  economic  and  social 
structure,  to  find  remunerative  employment 
They  are  without  the  purchasing  power  that 
would  not  only  provide  them  with  food  and 
clothing    and    other    e.serntials    but     which 
wou'd   in   turn   make   markets  lor   the   huge 
surpluses  piling  up  from  the  farms,  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  wo.kshcps 

Tne  tireless  energies  of'  the  human  mmd 
have    wn.u^ht    unceasingly,    by    inventions, 
scientific  discoveries,  and   new   proce.sses,  to 
extend  the  scope  of  human  activity  and  ac- 
complishment   in    the    field    of    technology. 
Through    such    processes    has    America    de- 
veloped the  American  productive  system  to 
lU    present    marvelous    perfection.      In    the 
United  States  today,  through  the  use  of  the 
physical    sciences   and    mechanical    arts,   the 
major   part  of   the    goods  and   services  con- 
sumed   are   provided   by    scientific    processes 
and  power  machinery.     Our  workers  are  able 
to  produce  a  much  greater  volume  and  variety 
of   goods   than   heretofore   to   provide   food, 
clothing,    and    shelter,    as    well    as    a    higher 
.sundard  of  lUe  to  our  people      Our  produc- 
tive capacity  per  man  has  multiplied  many- 
fold.    In  supplanting  handicrafts  by  scientific 
processes    and    mechanical    devices,    a    mal- 
adjustment has  taken  place  In  manpower  or 
labor,  resultlnK   in   uiuinpioyment   and   loss 
in  purchasing   power      The  loss  of   purchas- 
ing   power    In    the    work 'is    displaced    has 
thrown   the  industrial  machine  out  of   bal- 
ance     To    restore    this    balance,    purchasing 
power  must  be  provided.    Fewer  workers  be- 
ing    required     in     productive     enterprise     to 
supply  our  wants.  It  follows  a  portion  of  the 
body    of    workers    must    be    retired 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  farmers  income 
comes  from  the  production  of  foodstuffs. 
We  at  once  see  that  if  we  rid  ourselves  of 
this  bottleneck  In  rmr  di-trifcution  of  Amer- 
ican production,  we  will  not  only  provide 
for  this  great  group  of  American  families 
In  want,  but  we  will  provide  an  ample  mar- 
ket,  not   only   for   farn-    production    but    all 
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of  the  necessities  of  life  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  our  people  11% e  on  farms,  yet  they 
receive  only  6  percent  of  the  total  national 
income  "The  national  income  in  the  30 
years,  1909  to  1939.  increased  250  percent— 
from  twenty-six  and  four-tenths  billion  dol- 
lars to  sixty-seven  and  six-tenths  billion  dol- 
lars. The  farmer's  cash  income,  however, 
in  1&39.  WHS  approximately  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1909.  when  the  farmers  received  16  4 
p.-rcent  of  the  total  income.  Tlie  farmers 
average  wage  for  his  labor  is  from  5  to  20 
cents  an  hour 

The  United  States  census  for  1890  shows 
that  at  that  time  75  percent  cf  all  our  pecple 
over  65  years  of  age  were  gainfully  employed. 
At  the  present  time  morje  than  75  percent 
of  them  over  65  are  not  only  dependent  upon 
others  for  support  and  are  not  employed, 
but  practically  no  persons  of  that  aec  can 
secure  a  new  job  Let  us  need  the  ad- 
monition and  wifdcm  given  by  Paul  19  cen- 
turies ago  in  his  letter  to  the  Remans,  when 
he  said:  "We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to 
bear  tlte  infirmities  cf  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves."    (Romans  xv;  1.) 

Foi  some  2  years  new  I  have  served  on 
a  voluntary  committee  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  seeking  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
the  break-down  of  our  distribution  system. 
We  have  come  to  some  definite  conclusions,  as 
follows: 

With  modern  and  scientific  methods  of 
mass  production  during  this  machine  age, 
a  large  group  of  our  citizens  remain  idle  and 
are  not  utilized  in  productive  enterprise. 
Industry  has  rejected  and  lefused  to  em- 
ploy persons  60  years  of  age  or  over.  This 
large  group  of  our  people  is  elected  to  be 
retired  against  their  will  These  elder  cit- 
izens who  have  served  their  time  as  work- 
m.en  In  American  enterprise  and  have  helped 
to  build  America,  but  now  in  their  later 
years  are  being  cast  off  from  productive 
enterprise,  are  the  ones  that  are  entitled  to 
retirement  and  to  receive  an  annuity  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  them  in  decency  as  befiu 
an  American  citizen.  I 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  there  should  be  | 
adopted  a  Federal  old-age  annuity  plan,  uni- 
versal in  Its  application  for  all  citizens  60 
yep.rs  or  over,  financed  by  a  broad  tax  The 
amount  cf  the  annuity  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  these  elder  citizens  to  live  In 
comfort  and  according  to  the  American 
standards.  Such  a  plan,  we  believe,  would 
not  onlv  provide  purchislng  power  to  these 
elder  citizens,  but  It  would  help  to  bring 
about  national  recovery  and  provide  markets 
for  American  produce  Such  a  program 
would  assist  materially  in  ccrrectlne  the  e\ils 
of  our  system  of  distribution,  and  would  per- 
mit all  of  cur  citizens  to  share  equitably  In 
the  fruits  of  American  e:>terpri5e. 

In  ccnclusion.  I  repert    Let  us  provide  fcr 
our  national  defen.se— strong  and  impregna- 
ble, with  power  on  land.  sea.  and  in  the  air 
to  beat   ofr  the  attacks  of  all    who  may  f^eek 
to    attack    us.     Let    us    dedicate    this    great 
power  to  the  defense  of  America.     Then   let 
us,  with  equal  will  and   power,  lake  up  the 
battle  from  wlihm  and  solve  our  economic 
and  .=ocial  problems  which  bid  fair  to  wreck 
our  democratic  way  of  life      We  must  prove 
that  our  democracy   can  mec-t   this  challenge, 
and  that  demccracy  will  work      Let  us  retire 
our  senior  citizens  on  a  decent  annuity,  put 
back  to  work  our  ycung  manhood,  restore  the 
balance  between  production  and  distribution, 
that  every  American  family  may  have  gainiul 
emplovment,  providing  the  purchasing  power 
necessary  to  right  living  according  to  Amer- 
ican standards.     Tliis  Is  all-out  defense   fcr 
America    en    all    fronts    and    will    save    the 
AmtTican  way  of  life 

Let    you   and    me    and    every    American    In 

1    this   tragic  hour   In   our   Nation's   life,   when 

1    dcubt.    faise    prophet*,    and    propaganda    are 

I    abroad   In    our   land,    keep   our   feet   on    the 

ground  and  our  eyes  on  the  stare,  and,  as  did 


our  fathers  of  old.  with  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  pledge  our 
lives  and  our  fortunes  to  the  one  end  cf 
saving  America.  i 


After  the  War— What?     Boom  or  Bufl? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

<  T 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

c->    t  A.  IF'  i'-.n:  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRLSENTAT1\'E3 


Monday.  July  14.  1941 

ARTK  LE    BY    ELAII^    MOODY    IN    THE 
DETROIT  NKV.'b 


Mr     VOORHIS    of    California.      Mr 
Speaker,  here  is  furth<  r  evidence  from 
one  of  our  ablest  s'LUdents  and  writers 
on  public  affairs  as  to  the  almost  dt-sper- 
ate  unportance  of  the  pa.ssape  at  an  early 
date  of   the  'Wagner-'Vocrhis  re>o!ution. 
to  create  now  a  com:ni.s.sion  of  oul.stand- 
ing  citizens  and   Members  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  depariment  lo  make 
sure  wc  do  not  "bust  "  wlien  our  defense 
program  is  over,  but  that.  In'^tead,  v.e  es- 
tablish on  a  sound  basis  a,  long-time  an- 
swer to  unemployment  and  related  prob- 
lems. , 

Mr.  Blair  Moody  has  written  a  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  every  one  of  th^^m  oucht  to  be 
read  by  every  Memlier  of  Congress.  T 
have  selected  the  first  article  of  the 
series  for  inchision  her*^.  but  would  like. 
before  quoting  it.  to  give  you  one  para- 
graph from  the  third  article  in  his  series- 

There  simply  haven't  been  enough  good.' 
to  go  arcund  or.  rather,  there  liasn  t  been 
enough  money  to  take  off  the  shelves  the 
goods  that  could  be  produced  Obviously. 
Government  spending  is  justified  to  tide  ever 
an  emergency  but  is  it  Justified  perpetually 
If  nothing  IS  being  done  meanwhile,  to 
straighten  cut    what   is   basically    wrong? 

And  now  here  is  Mr.  Moody's  first  ar- 
ticle in  full:  I 

[Frcm    th"    Detroit    News   of    June    16,    1941 1 

After    the    War— What?      Boom    or    Bust? 

(By    Biair    Moody i 

Washington.  June  lb — Obscured  by  the 
rush  to  arm  and  the  pressure  of  imminent 
war.  there  is  taking  shape  in  the  highest 
reaches  of  official  Washington  a  sweeping 
shift  in  basic  .slam,  a  gigantic  awiikeiilng 
to  cccnoniic  realism 

Nothing  except  the  single  issue  of  peace  or 
war  IS  so  important  to  the  average  citizen  as 
whether  this  little-pucliclzed  but  rapidly 
spreadme  point  of  view  fades  or  becomes  the 
dominant  pattern  cf  the  United  States  after 
the  crisis  On  what  President  Roosevelt  docs 
about  this,  .'-carctly  Ic*  than  what  he  docs 
about  the  Nazie  may  re:t  the  future  welfare  "'^ 
of  the  American  people 

For  when  and  if  Hitler  if  thwarted  in  his 
plan  to  dominat*  the  world,  the  American 
family  will  have  to  live  There  will  have  to 
be  a  Job  at  a  wage  hiph  enough  to  rent  a 
home,  or  own  cne  and  buy  every  month  the 
nece&'iMes  of  life  and  a  few  luxuries. 

Either  that,  cr  the  whole  structure  of  the 
country  wiil  cxpiode  In  universal  •ufTerlcg 
and  coufujbicQ. 
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For    the    doleful,    "crthodcx"    econcmists. 
^•ho  have  never  yet  fcund  out  encuE;h  abcut 
ti-iC   American   eccncmy  to   mske   it  function    j 
on  all  cvUnderi^  are  no-*-  piea:ctlng: 

■■A'ler  this  boom  there's  no  way  to  escape 
a  bust  that  wiU  mnke  the  cra.sh  c£  1930-32 
look  like  a  miner  dip." 

And  »hat  then? 

The  pccp:e  hiive  served  notice  in  three 
Prcs'dential  elections,  hew  they  feel  aocut 
closfd    factories.    tmpoverLshed    farms,    and 

breadlines.  .,   ,w     „. 

That  bust  will  ccme.  all  right,  if  thi..g:, 
move  along  the  same  old  groove  of  produc.n^ 
cn'v  what  ran  be  sold  at  a  predeterm  ned 
hikjh  price,  ballvhooing  overproduction  m  a 
land  where  two-thirds  of  the  families  have 
incomes  under  $1  500  and  therefore  scarceiv 
can  be  glutted  with  good.s  and  acceptins  as 
inevitable   ersatz  farm   income   and   folkn.re 

But  some  of  Mr.  Rocsevelfs  economic  real- 
ists do  net  concede  it  Is  necessary-  to  plunge 
down  that  road  to  disaster  They  think  there 
is  cnlv  one  tiling  sure  about  our  framev.ork 
cf   the  future— and    that   is   that   It  wnl   be 

'^'lf"w^^continue  to  accept  the  slow  stran- 
Rulation  cf  scarcity  policies,  it  will  be  worse— 
much  worse,  thev  say  But  if  this  country 
gears  Itself  to  use  its  tremendous  power  to 
produce— and  forces  itself  to  lick  the  distri- 
bution problem  which  has  so  far  bogged  down 
In  clashing  se'J-interests  and  stupid  preccn- 
ceptions— --standards  of  living  can  be  im- 
measurably better. 

A  svstem  keyed  to  production  rather  than 
price  ■  would      obviously,     mean     a     temflc 

wrench.  ,    ^  .  „ 

It  would  jar  the  mentalities  of  those  who 
do  not  yt  reall^e  that  drastic  changes  have 
become  unavoidable,  that  the  system  that  has 
been  kept  alive  for  two  decades  by^stlmulants 
and   opiate^-the   foreign   loans,   installment 
buying  and  credit  inflation  of  the  twenties^ 
and  the  New  Deal  spending  experiments  of 
the  thirties  which  never  really  worked  until. 
with  the  war,  it  reached  a  magnitude  that  has 
now  provided  the  clear  alternative: 
Ds€  our  power  to  produce  or  collapse. 
Those  drastic  changes  would  not,  of  course, 
alter  the  basic  idea  of  our  system  of  incentive, 
initiative  and  profits.    Their  objective  would 
be     to     make     that     system     work— produce 
enough  for  a  decent  living  for  everyone  who 
wlU  work— so  it  will  not  be  strangled  by  its 
own  strictures  and  stupidities. 

Mr  Roosevelt's  progressive  brain  trusters — 
who  are.  bv  the  way.  not  of  the  old  New  Deal 
bit-'cm-ln-the-jugular  type,  but  liberal  mid- 
dle-roaders— believe  that  the  tremendous  per- 
formance of  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
systems  in  stepping  up  production  for  war 
provides  the  answer 

If  we  can  produce  for  war.  they  ask.  why  not 
for  the  people?  Why  not  to  Increase  the 
standard  of  living  In  peacetime? 

If  Government  spending  on  arms  can  make 
the  factories  whir,  if  the  shortage  of  food 
abroad  can  reverse  our  whole  "scarcity"  farm 
planT  if  the  bookkeeping  Items  that  repre- 
sent Uncle  Sam?  borrowing  can  Increase 
profits  and  shove  the  national  income  right 
up  through  the  skylight,  why  cannot  the 
factories  and  farms  be  made  to  whir  also  by 
spending  of  the  people— people  buying  to 
increase  their  own  standards  of  living  with 
money  they  earn.  In  the  aggregate,  producing 
those   gcods? 

In  other  words.  If  we  turn  otir  productive 
power  loose  when  the  war  is  over  and  call 
'•overproduction"  by  Its  real  name,  "under- 
consumption." why  would  not  that  provide 
the  ansT\er  for  which  we  have  all  been  lock- 
Infj?  Certainly,  it  could  not  be  much  worse 
than  what  seems  Inescapably  ahead  under 
the  alternative  system  of  "scarity!  ' 

READJUSTMENTS    AHEAD 

Readjustments?  Ol  course  But  the  re- 
adjustments   are   long   overdue.     The   archi- 


tects of  this  new  economy  point  cut  that  the 
rubber-stamp  traditicnalisis  who  are  resist- 
i-ig  economic  expansion  overlook  the  two 
men  important  facts  of  the  modern  age,  > 

The  first  Is  that  the  masses  of  the  worlc^ 
ar»'  in  revolution  against  unfair  and  insuf< 
fic.ent   di-nribution   cf   the   world's   goods.   _ 

But  both  communism  and  fascism  hav« 
proved,  by   and   large,  tragic   for  the   ma.sse^ 

themselves,  ».,,,, 

In  the   United  States  the  revolution   took' 
the  milder  form  of  the  New  Deal,  which  im- 
prcved  conditions  by  stimulanr.s  and  pallia- 
tives but  now  must  make  a  choice  that  will 
kil!  the  capitalistic  system  or  cure  it. 

The  second  great  "lorgotten  fact"  is  that, 
for  the  first  time  m  history,  man  is  able  to 
( f  ut  doesn't )  prcdtice  enough  so  everyone  can 
have  a  decent  living 

That  so  many  millions  still  have  living 
standards  a  thin"  slice  above  the  Mi.-l.ile  Ages 
r.ot  cnlv  is  needless  tragedy  for  them,  but 
al=o  impending  disa-^ter  lor  these  who  have 
most  to*  lose  If  our  system  blows  up — for  now 
that  we  have  a  system  cf  ma.=s  prcdv.crion  we 
mu.-t  have  mass  consumption  to  sustain  it. 

The  President's  progres.-ive  economists  as- 
sert that  producing  more  is  not  a  scheme  to 
share  the  wealth  "by  shearing  the, wealthy; 
it.s  objecMve  is  to  make  more  and  ge^r  prices, 
wages,  and  production  so  these  who  now 
have  too  little  may  buy  and.  incidentally. 
Improve  business.  That,  they  say,  is  the  only 
wav  capitalism  can  long  endure. 

"Their  text  was  uttered  at  Des  Moines -by 
:iENRY  A  W.\LL.\CE.  prcbablv  the  best  eco- 
nomic mind  m  Washinstcn  in  his  flist 
speech  as  Vice  President :  '  The  battle  cf  peace 
i£  to  raise  ttie  living  standi; rds  of  the  coninjon 
man  by  distributing  what  we  have  learned 
to  produce" 

When  Waij-aces  di.'^c-ples  have  their  case 
assembled,  they'll  put  it  to  the  President  once 
more  like  this: 

"How  else  can  you  attain  that  war  aim 
you  fought  for  long  before  there  was  a  war — 
'freedom  from  want'?  Fail  in  that  and  the 
profit  system  may  strangle  Itself  to  death 
and  drag  down  with  it  democracy  and  your 
other  three  hopes  for  the  world— freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  from 
fear  " 

The  President  is  listening. 


Importance  of  Air  Power  Calls  for  Inde- 
pendent Force 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRCINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  14,  1941 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  believe  in  a  separate  air  force  for  the 
United  States  and  those  who  are  against 
the  plan — all  are  in  agreement  certainly 
that  air  power  is  growing  in  importance, 
due  in  large  measure  to  les.sons  coming 
out  of  the  present  world  conflict. 

GERMANY  RECOGNIZED   AIH   POWEH 

Maj.  Alexander  P,  de  Severs'ky,  writ- 
ing in  the  July  issue  of  Flying  and  Popu- 
lar Aviation,  has  the  following  to  say: 

Throughout  history,  new  weapons  have  im- 
posed new  tactical  principles  upon  the  science 
of  war  making.  Throughout  history,  too, 
some  nations  have  been  quicker  than  others 
to  recognize  and  apply  those  principles.     Be- 


cause they  .were  more  alert,  or  simply  more 
desperate,  thev  have  utilized  the  aew  weapon 
for  the  conquest  of  neighbors— if  these  neigh- 
bors  remained   mu=cle-bcund  by   traditional 

thinking.  ,, 

This  familiar  pattern  of  behavior  was  illus- 
trated perfectly  and  with  tragic  results  in 
the  years  preceding  the  present  world  con- 
flict"  In  Germanv  the  new  weapon— air 
power— was  being  forged  with  great  energy 
for  all  the  wotld  to  see.  Yet.  on  the  other 
side  of  its  frontier.  France  continued  to  live 
complacently  in  its  fool's  paradise  of  military 
delusions  It  femained  comfortable  and  self- 
satisfied  behind  its  useless  Maginot  Line. 
France  had  put  up  a  dam.  and  actually  ex- 
pected It  to  k«ep  out  the  torrential  rains  of 
air  attack  from  overhead. 

But  betore  we  Americans  speak  too  harshly 
of  the  blindness  and  Inertia  of  France,  let  us 
take  a  good  look  at  ourselves.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  even  today,  with  the  second  World 
War  nearing  Hie  end  of  its  second  year,  the 
United  States',  has  not  yet  fully  recognized 
the  new  weapon  and  its  ImpUcasticns  for 
America's  defense  program.  We  build  two- 
ocean  navies  In  about  the  same  spirit  that 
France  built  Its  frontier  fortifications,  with- 
out reference  to  the  new  dimension  of  mod- 
ern warfare.  Not  only  do  our  air  defenses 
remain  Inadequate  and  technically  backward, 
but  we  continue  to  divide  them  between  the 
Army  and'the  Navy,  each  of  which,  naturally, 
treats  a  viatica  as  a  mere  adjunct  or  extension 
cf  its  own  organization. 

American  military  aeronautics,  to  put  the 
matter  bluntlj^.  is  still  in  a  primitive  condi- 
tion—  this  i^#ie  country  where  modern  avia- 
tion was  bori^i  Those  of  us  who  have  grasped 
the  meaning  \)f  genuine  air  power  therefore 
have  a  clear  duty.  It  is  to  hammer  away, 
day  and  night — and  even  at  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  a  nuisance — at  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  our  Nation,  to  awaken  it  some- 
how to  the  realities  of  the  new  situation. 

Only  air  power  can  fight  and  defeat  air 
power.  The  bope  that  antiaircraft  artillery 
on  land  or  on  ships  could  meet  the  threat 
from  the  air  bas  by  this  time  been  abandoned. 
Such  artiUerj  can  keep  the  enemy  planes  at 
a  higher  altitude,  thus  reducing  their  accu- 
racy of  aim.  The  actual  elimination,  or  even 
stalemating,  of  an  attacking  air  force,  how- 
ever, can  be  achieved  only  by  a  superior  air 
force.  This,  principle  Is  especially  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  those  who  still 
like  tp  fool  Ihemselv^  with  theories  of  de- 
fensive equipment.  The  only  defense  against 
the  menace  of  attack  from  the  skies,  are 
planes  in  tlie  skies. 

In  a  hundred  ways  the  war  has  shown  that 
all  activities  of  military  aviation  must  be 
concentrated  into  a  single  department  or 
ministry,  autonomous  in  Its  ov.n  field  and 
directed  by  bviatlon  experts.  W^e  need  only 
think  of  an  Infantryman,  or  an  admiral,  In 
command  of  the  all-air  battle  of  Britain  to  see 
the  absurdity  of  keeping  the  new  weapon 
tethered  to  the  older  sef vices. 

Both  Germany  and  Britain  have  separate 
air  power,  on  a  par  with  their  respective 
navies  and  »rmies.  With  every  passing  week 
both  belligerents  have  come  to  regard  this 
independence  and  equality  as  essential.  Pro- 
posals to  pult  their  air  forces  under  command 
of  the  army  or  the  navy  would  sound  to  them 
as  Insane.  Kow  that  the  primacy  cf  air  con- 
trol as  the  condition  for  any  ether  tjrpe  of*, 
fighting  is  upparent,  it  seems  actually  ludi- 
crous that  t>e  should  in  our  country  still  be 
obliged  .0  ftrgue  the  matter.  With  battles 
under  way  cverhea*  In  which  ground  troops 
and  naval  contingents  are  little  more  than 
helpless  onlookers.  It  Is  truly  tragic  that  we 
should  continue  to  keep  American  aviation 
subordinated  to  the  elder  services. 

Those  re^onslble  for  Americas  national  se- 
curity must  break  through  the  psychological 
restraints  of  inherited  Ideas  and  tackle  the 
new  realities  The  American  people  must 
bring  the  Itverage  of  their  opinion  to  bear  on 
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the  situation.  The  problem  is  too  important 
to  be  ignored  or  slurred  over  Let  s  build  for 
genuine  air  power,  in  line  wl'.h  the  lessons 
and  the  warnings  written  big  as  life  on  the 
skies  over  this  war 

AIH-DCRNE  TROOPS  WIN  DATTLZ 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  but  a 
small  part  of  an  article  which  I  tru.st  will 
be  read  in  its  entirety  I  wi.sh  to  direct 
attention  to  a  further  discussion  of  this 
subject  from  an  article  in  Military  Re- 
vicv,'.  publi.^hed  by  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  School.  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kans.  It  is  eall-d  M-'-n  Descending  Prom 
the  Clouds  and  is  by  Lt.  Col.  Leo  Dono- 
van and  Lt.  J.  J.  Gleason.  United  States 
Army : 

Benjamin  Frr.nkiln  in  1783  wrote:  "Five 
thousand  balloons,  capable  of  raising  2  men 
each,  could  not  oost  more  than  5  ships  of 
the  line,  and  where  Is  the  prince  who  can 
aCfcrd  so  to  cuv>r  his  country  with  troops 
for  its  defense  ns  that  10,000  men  descending 
from  the  clouds  might  not  in  many  places  do 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  before  a  force 
could  be  brought  together  to  repel  them?  ' 

There  Is  ncthl  ig  new  except  what  Is  for- 
gotten, so  the  saying  goes,  and  certamly  it  ap- 
plies to  the  case   if  air-boine  troops 

On  the  10th  of  May  1940  and  the  days  im- 
mediately sucCL-ciling.  the  world  was  startled 
by  news  cf  ml.itr.ry  developments  which 
seeraed  wetl-nigr  beyond  credence.  •  * 
Fantastic  developments  were  happening  The 
renowned  and  jiowerful  fortress  of  Eb?n- 
Emael,  kev  of  the  Belgian  dciense  lines  guaid- 
Ing  the  Meuse  a;id  the  Albert  Canal,  a  gun- 
studded  mass  of  masonry  which  loomed  proof 
alike  against  bombs,  artiliery,  tanks,  shock 
troops  and  gas,  hid  fallen  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  time  the  a-  tack  began.  Scores  of  miles 
behind  the  Dutcn  defensive  positions,  which 
had  not  as  yet  teen  f-uccessfully  penetrated, 
the  airports  of  Rotterdam  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  foe.  vita!  bridges  had  fallen  to  the 
1-nvader  and  ssvage  assaults  were  being 
launched  upon  the  Invlrons  of  The  Hague  by 
gray -clad  infantrymen.  A  startling  tech- 
nique was  betni:  employed  by  Germany— a 
new  "Angrltrsmittcl"  the  Relchswehr  called 
lt^_a  -secrft  wsapcn"  the  headlines  pro- 
claimed. „„„n 

A^  a  matter  of  fact,  oave  in  an  appH- 
CBtory  sense,  tl.erc  was  nothing  new  and 
nothing  secret  i  bout  what  was  being  done. 
Simply  the  siiuaticrh  was  that  air-borne 
troops— parachu;e  troops  and  air-landing  In- 
fantrv— were  fu  ictioning  for  the  first  time 
on  a  'large  sc?.le  in  actual  warfare.  "Vertical 
envelopment"  hud  anHved  and  was  passing  a 

pract  cal  test  1  ..v.'  ,' 

The  nature  oi  air-borne  troops  E.nd  of  their 
organization  anl  equipment,  the  principles 
applying  to  the  wav  in  which  they  could  be 
succ-ssfullv  used,  had  be^n  Uie  subject  of 
study  at  ciic  time  cr  another  during  the  last 
10  year3  by  the  armies  of  Russia.  Germany. 
Italy.  France.  England,  and  the  United 
States 

There  is  a  nlde  gap,  however,  between 
military  theory  and  experiment,  however 
sound,  and  the  actual  appreciation  of  a  new 
technique  by  th-?  conservative  body  cf  armies 
at  large.  Only  the  Germnn  Army  seems  to 
have  carried  thiough  seriously  In  the  matter 
of  a  parachute  md  alr-landlng  forces  Rus- 
sia to  whom  g  )es  the  crrdlt  of  having  pio- 
neered boldly  Ir  the  field,  seems  in  late  years 
to  have  b?cn  seized  by  doubt  of  the  new 
method's  validity  Other  armies  appear  to 
have  dabbled  in  It,  but  to  have  regardf^d  It. 
in  the  final  an:  lysis,  as  a  sort  of  spectacular 
military  sldeshc  w  rather  than  as  a  practical 
way  of  wlnnlnf  wars.  So  Germany  got  the 
Jump  en  the  vst  of  the  world. 

In  the  air-bcrne  operation  we  find  a  dy- 
nam.ic  technique,  new  at  least  In  the  sense 
that  It  has  sone  hitherto  unappreciated. 
Its   practical   wirth.  its   llbbtnlngUke  power, 


have  been  indisputably  settled  Yet  Its  po- 
tentialities have  only  begun  to  reveal  them- 
selves. Does  it  net  behoove  us.  then,  to 
master  this  technique  of  the  sky  In  our  own 
laboratory  of  military  study  and  experi- 
ment? Should  the  air-landirg  force,  after 
all.  be  a  typo  unit,  specially  trainod  for  its 
work'  If  so.  what  wiJl  be  the  composition 
of  such  an  organization?  Hew  will  it  be 
trained?  For  what  missions  wiil  it  be  em- 
ployed? Can  new  weapons  be  found  to  add 
to  its  powers?  The  army  that  answers  such 
questions  m.ay  be   well  repaid   for   Its  effort 

SEPAru^TE     AIR    FORCt     NEEDED    NOW 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  acreement  with 
Owen  L.  Scott,  writlne  in  the  Sunday 
Washington,  D.  C,  Star,  when  he  says: 

Every  development  in  this  war  suggests 
that  the  airplane  Ja  the  weapon  that  will 
decide  the  presently  disputed  issue  of  world 
control.  Experience  In  Russia  Is  only  con- 
firming the  lesson  written  over  Poland  and 
Fiance  and  Britain,  as  well  as  over  the  At- 
lantic and  the  South  Pacific 

Control  of  the  air  over  Britain  will  deter- 
mine whether  that  Island  is  invaded.  Con- 
trol of  the  air  over  the  Atlantic  will  deter- 
mine whether  Britain  will  starve.  Air  con- 
trol over  the  South  Pacific  will  decide  whether 
Japan  dares  to  venture  in  that  direction. 
Given  air  control.  China  could  turn  the 
tables  on  Japan 

These  now  accepted  concltislons  provide 
the  one  le^on  cf  th"  presenc  war  that  can- 
not be  mistaken  The  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  is  learning  the  les>5on  and. 
If  so.  whether  it  Is  applying  it  In  practice. 
The  answer  Is  that  the  tJnlted  States  cer- 
tainly ha.'^  learned  the  lesson  and  is  begin- 
ning to  apply  it  In  practice 

The  Germans,  who  have  I'^'d  the  world  in 
development  of  air  strategy  and  In  airplane 
development  for  military  purposes,  say  there 
are  only  two  areas  in  the  world  with  the 
resources  adequate  for  development  of  air 
dominance.  Those  areas  are  the  United 
States  and  Russia  Germany  may  be  seeking, 
in  Russia  these  resources  in  metals  and  in 
lubricants  and  fuel  which  a  really  vast  air- 
plane development  requires  The  United 
S'vates  has  everything  at  hand  for  develop- 
ment of  its  own  air  power — from  the  mate- 
rials to  the  skills  and  abilities. 

However,  like  any  nation  that  is  inclined 
to  be  fairly  content  with  its  lot.  the  Uiilted 
States  was  slow  to  turn  Its  attention  to  de- 
velopment of  military  and  naval  aviation  on 
a  vast  scale  This  fact  gave  Germany  and. 
to  some'  extent.  Japan,  a  chance  to  forge 
ahead  femporanly  in  the  actual,  building  cf 
tnHltary  aircraft. 

-  The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 
•  'There  remains  the  question  of  whether  the 
Ampiican  Army  and  Navy  are  prepared  to  get 
the.'most  that  they  can  out  of-  the  airplanes 
that  American  industry  is  equipped  to  build. 

Aviators  are  almost  a  unit  in  arguing  that 
the.  potential  air  power  of  the  country  never 
will  be  developed  adequately  until  aviation  Is 
recognized  as  a  separate  military  force — as 
the  Army  end  Nav-  now  are  recognized. 

Hitler  gave  his  air  force  full  head  Results 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  conquest  of  all  of 
Europe.  But  Hitler  hasn't  been  able,  with 
everything  he  has.  to  conquer  the  British 
Isles  owing  to  their  air  defense.  This  means 
that  the  United  Sratr-s  sttU  has  time  to  bring 
Its  potential  air  j->ower  to  bear  in  the  present 
struggle.  Similarly,  the  Japanese,  with  their 
production  of  250  planes  a  n^onth.  will  not 
be  able  to  overcome  the  Chinese  or  tc  conquer 
In  the  South  Pacific  before  American  air 
power  can  be  felt. 

It  is  this  country's  opportunity  to  develop 
Its  air  strength  to  gain  ascendancy  in  a  world 
m  which  distances  are  shrinking  and  in 
which  air  power  Is  becoming  dominant. 


AL  WIIXIAMS  PRF.ACHES  AIR  STRENGTH 

My  collea?urs,  there  can  be  no  dr«ubt 
that  thi.*  Nation  must  continue  to  turn 
its  attention  to  strengthening  our  air 
force.  We  need  to  preach  thi>  doctrine 
over  and  ever  again,  just  as  Maj  Al  Wil- 
liam.s  does  so  dramatically  ar.d  factually 
daily  in  his  new.^pap-^r  column.  There 
are  others  who  rac  doing  a  fine  work 
in  this  fight.  Let  us  cooperate  in  telling 
the  I'tory  to  all  our  people. 


The    President    as    the    Maker    of    High 
Policy 


/ 


EXTEN'.'^IOX   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    Y      '.K 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRFBENTATTVES 


Monday.  July  14.  1941 


AR'nCLE   BY    WALTER   LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Sper»ker.  under 
leave  t.n  expend  my  remark.-^  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Walter  Lippmann.  v,hii.h  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Htnald  Tribune  cf  Sat- 
urday. July  12,  194L' 

I  From  the  N^w  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
July  12    1941 1 

THE    PKi:srDENT    AS     A     MAKEn     OF     HIGH     POLICY 

I  By  Walter  Lippmann  i 

In  a  more  perfect  world  no  great  action 
Involving  w?r  and  peace  would  ever  be  taken 
by  the  Presidr-nt  without  first  obialnlne  the 
explicit  approval  of  Coneress  We  have  never 
had  a  President,  it  Is  fair  to  say.  who  would 
not  haAe  preferred  to  obtain  prior  au'horiz.a- 
ticn  frcm  Congress  rather  than  to  act  on  hi§ 
own  ref-ponsibillty  and  depend  tip  n  a  subse- 
quent ratification  or  en  scmo  kind  cf  tacit 
assent. 

The  whole  action  of  the  Government 
would  be  immensely  stroncer.  and.  thr-refore. 
in  the  end  less  coL-tly  if  th..'^  procedure  could 
be  followed. 

But  Bs  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  none  of  the  • 
decisive  develcpmcnts  of  American  policy  has 
ever  obtained  prior  authorization  from  Con- 
gress The  historic  moves  which  mark  the 
rise  of  ihe  United  States  as  a  great  power  have 
all  of  them  been  dec  ded  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  initiated  by  Exjcu.lve  acticn  Con- 
gress did  not  autlicnzc  JeffcTcn  to  make  the 
Louisiana  Purcha.-ie,  and  Jeflf^rson  at  least 
thought  that  if  he  went  first  to  Contress  he 
would  either  fall  to  get  :ho  authorization  or 
would  lose  the  chance  to  obtain  Louisiana i 
"A  Jchn  Randolph  (the  Burton  Wher'er  of 
that  timet  would"  said  Jefferson,  "find  means 
I  to  protract  the  proc-edings  on  it  by  Conpress 
i  until  tre  en.  uing  spring  by  which  tim."--  new 
!  circumstances  would  chance  the  mind  of  the 
other  party" 

The  basic  foielgn  policy  of  the  United 
States,  namely  the  Monroe  Dactnne,  was  an- 
nounced In  a'  Presidential  messape  to  C  n- 
gresB  The  doctrine  was  a  direct  cha'lenge  to 
the  purposes  cf  al!  tlie  great  pcvers  of  the 
contin?nt  of  Europe  and.  If  the  chalk ne.e  was 
accepted,  it  committed  this  country  to  war 
as  a  belligerent  partner  of  Great  BrUam. 
There  v.-as  no  prior  Huthorliiation  by  Congress. 
nor  even  a  subsequent  rs'tification.  Yet  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  stood  for  more  than  a 
century  as  the  central  purp:  so  of  Anvriran 
foreign  policy,  approved  today  by  thc«e  who 
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call  themselves  Isolationists  as  well  as  by  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  Mexican  War  had  begun,  and  two  big 
battles    had    been    fought,    before    Congress 
acted.     In    the    Civil    War   Lincoln    acted    10 
weefeB   before  there   was   a   vote   In  Congress, 
and   it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Lincoln 
would   have    obtained    authority    from    Con- 
gress if,  instead  of  acting  lo  save  the  Union, 
he  had  invited  a  debate.    These  are  the  facts 
of    experience,    disconcerting   as    they    are    to 
our  ideas  cf  how  representative   government 
ought  tn  v,crk.     Nor  was  that  the  end  of  it.    , 
The  two  most  far-reaching  developments  of    ' 
American    foreign    policy    in    the    pcricd    {k-    I 
tween  the  Civil  War  and  Uie  first  Wor'.d  Wkr 
were  the  establishment  of   an   American   in-    ' 
teresi  m  the  Far  East   and  the  construction    I 
of  the  Pp.r.am-1   Canal.     >:<?i-.hor  or  the'^e  m.o-    | 
mentous  acticiif^  had  the  prior  authcrizaticn 
cf  Congress. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  great  m.ea.'^urcs  which 
have  shaped  the  very  life  cf  the  Nation— its 
territorial  limits  and  its  place  in  this  hem- 
isphere and  its  petition  in  the  world— have 
been  derided  up^.n  by  the  PreMdent  and  '■ot 
In  motion  by  his  orders.  Tlie  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, the  Mcnroe  Dcctr.ne,  the  Mexican 
War.  the  pr-  servaticn  f  the  Union,  the  Far 
East-ern  policy,  the  Panama  Canal,  not  to 
mention  the  rspulsion  of  NapoJecn  III  from 
Mexico  and  the  .'•tabiUzaticn  of  ihe  Caribbean. 
■we  owe  to  the  fact  that  successive  Presidents 
have  done  what  they  deemed  necc^^ary  and 
expedient,  relying  upon  th<  ir  constitutional 
powers  in  the  ccndu'^-  of  fci'tign  relations  and 
as  Com.mar.der  in  Chief 

It  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  describe  this 
time-honored  procedure  as  ■'dlctatcrship"  or 
to  profess  to  believe  that  measures  which 
confcnn  with  the  practice  cf  our  greatest 
Fres.dents  for  a  ttnrury  and  a  half  art-  some- 
how a  novel  u.surpation^.pf  power  The  truth 
CI"  the  matter  is,  and  all  cur  experience  proves 
It,  that  in  the.sc  lar?:est  questions  the  Presi- 
dent, v.ho  is  elected  by  the  whole  people. 
more  truly  represents  the  Nation  than  do  leg- 
islators elected  by  relatively  small  constitu- 
encies. 

Jefferson  hr.d  a  better  mandate  from  the 
people  than  John  Randolph,  a  Congressman 
from  Roanoke,  Va.  Time  has  proved  that 
Jefferson  was  right,  as  it  has  proved  that 
Monroe  and  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
were  rieht  when,  f?.cod  wuh  momentous  de- 
cisions.'they  to'.-k  tiie  deci-ions  rather  than 
risk  the  consf  craenc  ■;  cf  the  obstructive  de- 
lays of  the  filibustering  minorities  in  Con- 
gre^>s. 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  they  had  to  choose 
between  the  imperative  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  ideals  of  a  harmonious  collabo- 
ration with  Conxrc'-s.  But  almost  invariably 
they  have  hLid  to  make  this  herd  choice,  the 
reason  being  that  the  Stnate  of  the  United 
States  has  a  set  of  rules  and  customs  which 
prevent  collaboration. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  today,  like  the 
lules  of  '■he  House  bt  fore  they  were  reformed. 
create  the  condition  described  by  former 
Speaker  Reed  wht  n  he  .'^aid  that  the  "only 
wav  to  do  bus;ness  Inside  the  rules  is  to 
suspend  the  rules  •  *  *  The  object  of  the 
rulM  appears  to  t)e  to  prevent  the  transaction 
of  business  '" 

This  lamentable  state  cf  affairs  cannot  be 
remedied  merely  by  Insisting  that  the  PresiT 
dent  go  to  Congress  for  specific  authority 
whenever  he  deems  an  action  necessary  or 
expedient.  There  have  been  occasions,  and 
they  have  been  among  the  most  critical  in 
our' history,  wh^n  the  duty  to  act  transcended 
the  duty  to  obtain  prior  authority  from  Con- 
gress It  is  true  that  seme  Presidents  have 
managed  to  keep  clC'i?er  to  Congress  than 
have  others  It  is  certainly  true  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  be  better  off  If  he  kept  the 
responsible  leaders  of  Congress  more  thor- 
oughly informed. 


But   the   fact   remains   that   there   are   In 
every    Congress    men    who    cannot    be    con- 
sulted, because  they  refuse  to  treat  any  in- 
formation   as   confidential,   and    no   delicate 
diplomatic  policy,  much  less  a  military  meas- 
ure,   can    be    conducted    successfully    m    the 
newspaper  headlines.    Th?  minority  who  wUl 
not  act  responsiblv  disruia^  all  intimacy  be- 
tween the- branches  cf  th<  Government     This 
fact,    plus  the    fact    that    the    rules    of   the 
Senate  are  a  license  to  obstruction  and  fill- 
bu.-tering.  have  made  Congress  virtually  un- 
t.ble  to  take  a  deciding  part  in  the  formation 
of  sreat  pol'.cv.     It  is  too  bad      But  there  Is 
no   remedy  for  It   unlw    there   i.^   a   reform 
in  the  riik-s  of  the  Senat.'"or  m  thQ  practices 
of  a  handful  cf  Spuaiors 


The  Grange's  Part  in  Ihe  Building  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-s 
—   ---'  ->■■  OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSVLVA.M.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  14    1941 

ARTICLE   FROM   THE   NATIONAL   GRANGE 
MONTHLY 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
issue  of  the  National  Giange  Monthly 
contained  a  very  inteie.'^uns;  and  instruc- 
tive article  on  the  part  played  by  the 
National  Grange  m  orirmating  and  de- 
veloping the  United  States  Dipaitment 
of  Agriculture.  This  article  wa.s  wiitten 
by  Mr.  Fied  Brenckman,  Washington 
representative  cf  the  Grange,  and  I  feel 
it  Will  be  of  interest  '  o  every  farmer  and 
to  everyone  v^-ho  is  Interested  in  farming. 

The  article  follcws: 

(FTcm  the  Notional  Grange  Monthly  of  July 
t  1941] 

Am.cr.g  the  foremast  legislative  projects  of 
the  Grange  m  its  eariv  days  was  that  which 
c.iiled  for  Cabinet  rank  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  stciy  of  the  leading  part 
played  by  the  Grange  in  this  successful  cam- 
paign, covering  a  period  of  nearly  15  years,  is 
one  that  deserves  to  be  retold  during  this 
diamond  jubilee  year  of  the  organization. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  work  cf  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  its  origin  in  the 
Pa*', at  Office  cf  the  United  States  It  was  in 
1835.  106  years  ago.  that  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  v.as  f;ppc<intcd  as  Cornmis- 
sk<ner  cf  Patents  by  President  Andrew  Jack- 
sen  From  his  youth  Ellsworth  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  agriculture  and  from  1604  tc  1306, 
when  he  was  still  in  his  early  teens,  he  con- 
ducted a  column  in  the  Connecticut  Courant 
called  the  Farmers'  R"pcsitory 

Prior  to  1835  he  traveled  in  the  prairie 
;  Stages  and  became  convinced  that  they  had 
j  great  agricultural  pos.'ibilities.  He  therefore 
I  began  to  purchase  for  himself  and  others 
I  large  tracts  of  public  land  in  the  region  from 
i  Michigan  to  Iowa  Tnc  problem  concerning 
•  the  most  prcfitable  crops  to  grow  on  these 
lands,  and  the  need  of  improved  implements 
I  fcT  their  culture  ani  harvest,  were  never 
j    absent  from  his  mine.. 

'        When    the    Hartford    County    Agiicuitural 

j    Society    was   formed    in    1817,    Ellsworth    was 

chosen  as  Its  secretary,  and  among  his  publi- 


cations was  an  address  which  he  delivered  be- 
fore the  society  March  24.  1818  In  this  he 
stated  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society 
was  "to  aid  tUem  [the  farmers  1  in  their 
labors,  by  the  introduction  of  new  seeds  and 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  niost  valuable  publications  on 
agricultural  subjects"  It  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  understand  Why  fellswortn  was  profoundly 
interested  in  the  Patent  .Office,  which  held 
the  numerous  ahd  constantly  growing  records 
and  models  of  inventions  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  processed.  ^ 

NEW     SEEDS     AND  ^  PLANTS     DISTRIBtTTED 

As  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Ellsworth  Im- 
mediately began  to  collect  from  various 
sources  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  seeds 
and  plants,  ancj  to  distribute  these  with  the 
aid  of  Congressmen  and  others.  Naval  offi- 
cers, consuls,  and  private  citizens  traveling 
abroad  were  frequently  bringing  to  this  coun- 
try seeds  and  plants  which  might  be  used  in 
cur  agriculture,  but  which  were  largely  lost 
because  there  \8as  no  agency  for  their  preser- 
vatioh  and  distribution.  In  his  report  fot 
1837,  Ellsworth  therefore  suggested  the  crea- 
tion of  a  public  depository  for  such  articles 
"whence  they  may  be  dispensed  to  every  part 
of  the  Union  " 

This  part  of  the  Commissioner's  report  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  together  with  a 
resolutiCn    on    this    subject.    Introduced    on 
March  5.  1838      Two  days  later  Congressman 
Joseph  F    Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  made  a 
report  from  thb  committee  favoring  the  proj- 
ect recommended  by  Ellsworth      He  also  in- 
troduced a  bill  apprcpriating  $5,000  to  create 
"an   agricultural   depository"  in  the  Patent 
Office  and  to  provide  "a  clerk  to  be  denomi- 
nated   the    agriculturist,    at    $1,600    and    two 
laborers."      Tlje    report    of     the    committee 
called  attention  to  the  embarassment  which 
had  resulted  frpm  the  loss  cf  seeds  and  plants 
stored  in  custdmhouses  and  elsewhere,  which 
had  been  brought  to  this  country  In   obedi- 
ence to  a  Treasury  circular  of  September  6. 
1827,  requiring  consuls  to  collect  and  trans- 
mit seeds  and  plants,  fnformatlon  regarding 
climate,  soil,  propagation,  cultivation.  Insect 
pests    and   uses,   and   agricultural    literature. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  asked  naval 
ofScers  to  a.ssi6t  in  this  work. 

Congress  did  not  pass  this  bill,  arid  the 
efiforts  made  by  Ellsworth  to  aid  agriculture 
without  authority  from  Congress  aroused 
some  critlcisn|.  This  led  to  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pat- 
ents January  $1,1839.  asking  for  information 
"relative  to  t^e  collection  and  distribution 
of  seeds  and  plants:  also  the  practicability  of 
obtaining  agriculturHl  statistics." 

In  his  replj'.  Commis.sioner  Ellsworth  de- 
fended the  wjDrk  he  had  done  to  aid  agri- 
culture and  aksket^  flor  a  small  appropriation 
from  the  patent  fund  for  seed  dlstributlcn. 
in  order  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  ex- 
penses already  becoming  onerous  to  himself 
individually.  He  also  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  collect  and  report  agrtcultural 
statistics.  j 

In  the  Appfoprlation  Act  cf  March  3,  1839. 
Congress  allocated  frcm  the  funds  granted  to 
the  Patent  QJEBce  tte  sum  of  $1,000  for  the 
collection  of  Itatistlcs  and  for  other  agricul- 
tural purpose.  Since  agricultural  inquiries 
were  included  In  taking  the  census  of  1840. 
the  Patent  Office  spent  very  little  of  its  ap- 
propriation ftr  that  purpose. 

In  1840  more  than  30,000  packages  of  seed 
were  distributed.  That  year  Commissioner 
Ellsworth  urgpd  the  importance  of  an  annual 
report  of  thet  itate  of  the  crops  in  different 
sections  as  a  preventive  against  monopoly 
and  a  good  cllterion  to  calculate  the  state  of 
exchange. 

In  1841  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  stated 
.  that  the  plaa  ol  making  a  complete  coUec- 
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tlon  of  aericuMurn!  implements  used,  brth 
In  this  and  foreign  countrl-s.  and  the  Ui- 
trocluctlon  of  fore  gn  s«eds,  was  steadily 
pursued. 

In  this  report,  Illsworth  strongly  urged 
the  importance  of  the  application  of  the 
sciences,  particularly  chemistry,  to  agricul- 
ture. The  analysis  of  soils  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  oil  and  surar  from  corn  were  cited 
as  examples  cf  the  benefit  to  agriculture  from 
chemical  investlga'ions  The  appslntment 
of  a  sinjgle  clerk  tc  collect  agricultural  sta- 
tistics was  also  suggested 

ELLSWORTH    RF3I  iNS    AS    COMMISSIONER 

•Commissioner  Ellsworth  resigned  in  1845. 
and  the  report  of  the  Patent  Of5ce  fcr  that 
year  was  prepared  t  nder  the  direction  of  his 
successor,  Edmund  Burke,  a  n-.itlve  of  Ver- 
mont, who  practice  .1  law  in  New  Hampshire, 
from  which  State  1  e  had  served  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Conjg  ess.  This  was  a  c;iQcu- 
ment  of  1.184  pag.-s.  nearly  1.100  of  v  hich 
were  devoted  to  st;  listics  and  miscellaneous 
Information  on  agr. cultural  subjects  Much 
space  was  given  to  pctaio  diseases.  Because 
of  the  growing  volume  of  business  relating 
to  patents,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  use 
of  the  patent  funds  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Commissioner  Burke  suggested  that  Congress 
make  a  special  app' opriation  for  the  agricul- 
tural v.ork  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  result 
was  that  Congress  made  no  appropriation  for 
such  work  in  1846.  Th:re  was  therefore,  no 
report  for  that  yea-. 

In  1847.  more  thi  n  60  000  packages  cf  seeds 
were  distributed  fiDm  the  Patent  OiSce  in- 
cluding some  contr  buted  by  the  French  Miii- 
Ister  of  Agriculture  and  Commrrce  In  his 
report  for  that  y.^ar.  Commissioner  Burke 
said  that  a  new  er  i  seemed  to  be  opening  in 
agricultural  educaion  with  a  beginning  of 
Instruction  reiateC  to  agriculture  at  "Vale. 
Harvard,  and  in  Ohio.  He  e.\pres.<ed  the 
thought  that  lecturers  could  do  much  to 
diffuse  agrlcultura.  knowledge  It  was  not 
until  msny  years  afterward  that  the  farm- 
ers' Institutes  were  c.?t,ibllshed,  which  In  turn 
have  been  largely  superseded  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension    service. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  creating  the 
Department  cf  the  Interior,  the  Patent  Office 
was  transferred  tc  that  Departm.ent  That 
jttkT  Thcmas  Ewb  mk  became  Commissioner 
of  Patents.  Devot  -d  tc  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  Ewbank  delegated  to  Daniel  Lee, 
editor  of  the  Gen-see  Farm.er  of  New  York, 
the  preparation  cf  the  8.grlcuUural  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Pate  it  Office 

Dr  Lee  emphasi.icd  the  Importance  of  agri- 
cultural education,  on  tlie  ground  that  a 
scientific  knowledje  of  agriculture  is  essential 
as  a  basis  for  Imj- roved  practice  and  conser- 
vation of  fertility  of  the  soil.  He  held  that 
along  with  tha  things  needed  to  help  agri- 
culture were  stud  es  v.hlch  would  aid  in  the 
control  of  Insect  pests  and  plant  d  scases: 
analysis  of  soils,  marls  and  fertilizers;  im- 
provements In  da:ry  animals;  better  methods 
of  preserving  agricultural  products  used  for 
focd:  distribution  cf  better  seeds  and  plants; 
and  the  more  tho'cugh  collection  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  with  the  aid  of  States  and 
counties 

There  can  be  ro  dcubt  that  much  valua- 
ble work  was  don.'  through  the  agency  of  the 
Patent  Office.  In  ;lie  dissemination  of  infor- 
mntlcn  relating  'o  agriculture  and  particu- 
larly in  the  distrl  )Ution  of  Improved  varieties 
of  seeds  and  pla  its  In  reccgnition  cf  the 
growing  importa;  ce  of  this  work,  there  was 
a  demand  that  a  separate  bureau  or  agency  be 
created  to  look  a  ter  It. 

CONCHESS   CR  IJMTrS    NEW    DEPARTMENT 

Accordingly,  o  i  May  13.  1862.  Congress 
passed  a  bill  creaMng  tiie  Depariment  of  Agri- 
culture, which  WLS  approved  by  President  Lin- 


coln on  M-iy  15  However,  the  D-partment  so 
created  wr.s  mereiy  a  little  bureau,  headfd  by 
the  Commissioner  cf  Agriculture,  who  had  no 
seat  in  the  Presidents  Cabinet 

The  first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was 
I=aac  Newton,  who  was  pr-'m^ted  on  July  1. 
18G2.  frcm  his  pcsition  as  chief  of  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  P.'itent  OSce  Newton 
was  a  successful  and  prcgre=sive  fnrmer  of 
Delaware  County.  Fa  He  continued  to  serve 
as  Ccrhrolssione'r  of  Agriculture  until  1867, 
the  year  of  his  death. 

"  Particular  interest  etteches  to  Newton's 
name  In  Grange  circlfs,  for  it  was  he  who 
commissioned  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley.  then 
a  clerk  In  the  Department,  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  As  is  well 
known,  it  was  while  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise that  Kelley  first  conceived  th"  plan  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Grange 

In  developing  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Commissioner  Ncwtcn  kept  in  view 
the  plan  which  had  been  outlined  about  20 
yeais  t>efore  by  Jesse  Buell.  as  follows-.  (1) 
Collection  and  dissemination  of  statistical 
and  other  useful  Information  relating  to 
agriculture;  (2)  collecting  and  distributing 
seeds  and  plants  for  use  in  this  and  other 
countries;  (3)  answering  inquiries  cf  farmers 
and-,  others  on  all  matters  relating  to  agri- 
culture; (4)  testing  by  expi-riment  imple- 
ments, cereals,  seeds,  and  plants;  (5)  chem- 
ical analysis  of  soils,  grains,  fruits,  plants, 
vegetable's,  and  manures,  and  publication 
of  results;  (6)  establishing  professorships  of 
botany  and  entomology;  (7)  establishing  an 
agricultural  library  and  museum  While  the 
Department  today  has  a  suitable  library,  it 
still  lacks  anj-thing  resembling  an  adequate 
museum. 

The  initial  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment was  «i60.000.  to  which  was  added  on 
March  3.  1863.  a  deficiency  apprcpr.ation  of 
820,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1867  the  appro- 
prialicn  for  agriculture  was  $199,100. 

APPOINTMENT    OF     WILLIAM     S^rKDERS 

In  18C2,  soon  after  beceining  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  Ncwtcn  called  to  Washington 
William  Saunders,  a  leading  horticulturist 
and  landscape  cardencr.  for  consultation  In 
laying  out  the  Department  crcunds  and 
planning  its  horticultural  work  Saunders 
was  appointed  botanist  and  superintendent 
of  the  propagating  g.irdcns.  and  served  in  the 
Departmtnt  for  38  years,  or  until  his  death 
In  1300. 

Very  few  men  have  had  better  preparation 
for  their  life  work  than  William  Saunders  had. 
He  came  of  a  family  cf  noted  gardeners  and 
throughout  his  early  life  he  enjoyed  excep- 
tional opportunities  tc  study  botany,  hcrtl- 
culture.  and  landscape  gardening  in  Scotland, 
his  native  country  To  an  excellent  general 
education,  he  added  besides  a  course  in  horti- 
culture In  Edinburgh  Colleee  and  si-veral 
years"  training  in  practical  gardening 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and 
engaged  in  gardening  on  an  estate  at  New 
Haven,  Conn  Immediately  he  began  to 
contribute  articles  to  Hovey's  Magazine  cf 
Horticulture  and  wrote  much  for  other  Jour- 
nals. In  1854  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  Tlicmas  Meehan  at  Gerniuntown.  Pa.. 
and  the  firm  built  up  a  larae  busm-^ss  in  hor- 
ticulture and  land-cape  g:;rdening  He  was 
broadly  interested  m  all  phases  of  rural  life. 
In  1855  he  published  suggestions  for  farm 
organizations,  with  features  like  those  of  the 
Grange,  and  is  well  known.  In  1867  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Granze  and  became 
the  first  master  of  the  National  Gr,in2e 

Under  Saunders'  direction,  the  Depart- 
ment's propagating  garden  was  used  during 
Commissioner  Newton's  administration  fcr 
growing  grapes,  pears,  sirawberiles,  goose- 
berries, giam,  and  vegetables.     A  glass  bousa 


for  orchard  fruits  was  erected  end  in  1855  a 
gre^'nhouse  with  a  section  for  tropical  plants 
was  built 

COlv'DUCTED    ON    MODEST    SCALE 

The  mcdest  scale  upon  wh'ch  the  Depart- 
ment was  conducted  may  bt  gathered  from  a 
letter  written  by  Ccmnd-au^j^r  Newion  s  tuc- 
cessor.  Horace  Capron,  on  Jann.'ir>-  13  1858, 
to  Schuyler  Coltux,  of  New  York.  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.     It  was  In  parti 

"For  the  ptirpose  of  a  better  organization  of 
the  clerical  and  ether  ncces-sary  fcrcc  of  the 
cfSce.  I  would  respectfully  rtccmmeiid  that 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  15.  1862, 
establishlnj  the  Department,  be  amended  by 
supplementary  legislation,  so  as  to  fix  and 
define  the  disposition  of  Its  officers,  as  fol- 
lcws. that  is  to  say:  One  statlEtician.  cne 
entomologist,  one  chemist,  cne  assistant 
chemist,  one  superintendent  cf  seed  room, 
one  librarian,  one  disbursing  and  auditing 
officer,  thr^e  clerk?  of  the  fourth  class,  four 
clerks  cf  the  third  class,  six  clerks  cf  The 
second  class,  seven  clerks  of  the  first  class, 
five  copyists  and  attendants  on  museum,  cne 
chief  messenger,  two  assistant  messengers, 
two  workmen,  and  six  laborers  " 

NATIONAL    3RANCF   LEADS    rlGHT 

The  movement  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  tne  Department  cf  AErlculture  was 
in  no  sense  a  manufaetured  demand  It  was 
spontaneous  and  came  up  fmm  the  grass 
roots.  As  the  first  general  farm  organization 
of  the  country,  the  Grange  made  articulate 
the  demand  that  the  activities  cf  the  De- 
partment cf  Agriculture  should  be  expanded 
and  that  the  head  of  the  Department  should 
be  given  (Cabinet  rank  It  w.is  at  the  tenth 
annual  session  of  the  National  Grange,  held 
at  the  Palmer  House,  in  Ch.cagc,  in  1876, 
that  M  (i  Davie,  master  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Grange,  introduced  resclutioiis  bearing 
on  this  subject. 

These  resoluticns  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  campa.gn  to  raise  the  De- 
pttrtment  of  Arricultuie  to  Cabinet  nmk  got 
under  wa?  in  real  earnest.  One  cf  the  chi«>f 
prcmoter:,  of  tiie  plan  in  Congress  was  D 
Wyatt  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina,  wh  i  was 
one  cf  th:  most  active  backers  of  the  Orange 
In  the  South  in  the  early  days,  and  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  e.xAcutive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange  trom  1873  to 
1885 

CC'NSrrrUTIONALITY    QVESTIONED 

While  most  Members  of  Ccnfiess  expressed 
themselv?s  as  being  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
any  plan  calculated  to  improve  agricultural 
conditions,  there  were  these  who  had  doubts 
regarding:  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  raised  to  Cab.net  rank 

Up  to  that  time,  the  seven  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Gcvernm.ent  that  had  been 
created.  State,  Treasury.  War.  Justice.  Post 
Office.  Navy,  and  Interior,  bore  the  seme  re- 
lationship to  all  the  people.  It  was.-  there- 
fore, argued  in  certhin  quarters  that  to  create 
an  excel. live  department  for  one  particular 
group,  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  would  be 
class  leijislation,'  and  therefore  unconsti- 
tutional. 

It  was  likewise  contended  with  s^me  de- 
gree of  Justiflcatlcn  that  if  agriculture  was 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  tiie  President  s  Cabinet, 
industry  and  labor  should  be  accorded  equal 
i-ecrgnit  en.  There  were  those  who  advocated 
that  any  new  departm-ent  which  might  be 
created  should  contain  separate  biL'-eaue. 
charged  with  prcmotlng  the  interests  of  agri- 
cultuie,  Industry,  labor,  transportation,  and 
business.  But  that  did  not  su.t  the  farmers 
They  an^ued  that  agr. culture  was  justly  en- 
titled to  a  department  of  its  own,  while  care- 
fully refraining  fioin  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing to  offend  or  alienate  any  of  the  other 
grcups  In  our  national  life. 
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The  attitude  ol  the  'arraers  of  the  country 
with  reference  to  this  matter  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  an  address  delivered  by  Norman  J. 
Co'man,  Commusicner  of  Agriculture,  at  a 
ir-etr.ng  cf  the  National  Grange  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  in  1887.  He  said  he  would  not  favor 
any  change  in  the  rani;  of  the  Department 
"unless  It  could  be  kept  for  agriculture  alone. ' 
Numerous  petitions  to  Congress  from  State 
granges  and  others  interested  in  the  matter 
took  the  same  position. 

After  many  abortive  efforts,  a  bill  raising: 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet 
rank  wao  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  suspension  of  the  rules  Mfiy  21, 
18S8,  by  vote  of  236  to   13 

As  this  bill  passed  the  House.  It  contained 
a  section  transferring  the  Signal  Service  of 
the  United  States  Army  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Those  opposing  such  a  tran.s- 
fer  argued  that  the  Signal  Corps  was  com- 
posed of  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
Army  "Should  the  Secretary  of  Agnculturo, 
a  civilian,  be  permitted  to  command  a  unit  .^f 
the  Army?"  was  one  of  the  questions  that 
was  asked.  "Who  is  going  to  maintain  disci- 
pline or  punl-sh  desertion?"  was  another  em- 
barrassing question. 

PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND    APPROVES   BILL 

Not  Wishing  to  jeopardize  the  chances  of 
the  bin,  the  friends  of  the  measure  in  the 
Senate  struck  out  this  particular  section  and 
the  bill  passed  without  a  record  vote  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1888  After  a  long  fVght.  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  February  1,  1889.  and  the  bill  was 
signed  by  President  Grover  Cleveland  on 
February  9. 

The  following  year  Congress  passed  a  sep- 
arate act  establishing  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  effective 
July  1.  1891.  Ncrman  J  Colman.  of  Mis- 
souri, was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
BS  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
he  served  In  that  capacity  until  March  4, 
1889.  when   the  administration  changed. 

Cr'-lman  was  founder  and  {\rst  president  of 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society,  president 
cf  the  Missouri  Live  Stock.  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  publisher  of  Colman's  Rural 
World  He  was  likewise  an  active  member 
of  the  Grange. 

WORTHY     MASTER     BRIGH.AM     COMMENTS 

Referring  to  the  Influence  exerted  by  the 
Granges  throughout  the  country  In  raising 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet 
rank.  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham.  of  Ohio,  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  had  this  to  say  in  his 
annual  address  at  the  twenty-third  session, 
held  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  In  November  1889; 

"For  several  years  we  have  sought  to  se- 
cure the  elevation  of  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture,  and  annually  my  predecessors 
have  reported  the  failure  of  a  measure  in- 
troduced In  Congress  for  that  purpose.  Re- 
peated failures  did  not  discourage  us  The 
scoffs  and  sneers  of  opponents — some  of  them 
farmers — only  caused  us  to  reform  our  lines 
and  return  to  the  field  where  we  had  met 
defeat.  It  is  my  privilege  at  this  session  to 
report  that  our  perseverance  has  been  re- 
warded. The  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  henceforth  be  a  trusted  ad- 
viser of  the  President,  a  position  from  which 
he  can  at  all  times  secure  a  recognition  of 
the  chief  industry  of  oiu*  country  and 
through  the  Executive  make  such  recom- 
niendations  to  Congress  as  the  Interests  of 
agriculture  may  demand." 

Plfty-two  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  made  an 
executive  department  of  the  Government. 
During  this  period,  12  Secretaries  have  pre- 
sided over  the  Department,  all  but  2  of 
them  coming  from  the  Middle  West.  Their 
names  and  the  States  from  which  they  were 
appointed  are  as  follows ; 


Norman  J.  Colman.  Missouri:  Jeremi:\h  M. 
Rusk,  Wisconsin:  J  Sterling  M,rton,  Ne- 
braska: James  Wilson,  Iowa;  David  F.  Hous- 
ton. Texas;  Edwin  T  Meredith.  Ic-A'a;  Henry 
C.  Wallace,  Iowa;  Ho*-iud  M.  Gore,  West  Vir- 
ginia; W.  M.  Jardi-ie,  Kun.'^as:  Arthur  M. 
Hyde.  Missouri;  Heniy  A  Waiiace,  Iowa;  and 
Claude  R  Wickard,  Indiana. 

Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  mention  even 
brie'fly  the  widespread  ramifications  and  the 
manifold  activities  ol  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a.s  it  15  ccnsMtuted  today.  That  the 
scientific  work  conducted  by  the  Department 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  agriculture 
cuniiot  be  doubted.  Its  far-flung,  regulatory 
work  simply  reflects  the  growing  complexity 
of  our  modern  civilization 

If  the  Departmen-:  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  become  tcp-heavy  during  recent  years,  it 
:.s  sufficient  to  say  that  this  is  a  character- 
L^tic  that  distinguishes  practically  ail  the 
other  departments  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. 
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Monday.  July  14,  1941 


ADDRESS     OF    DR      PAUL     F      DOUGLASS, 
PRESIUEN T  OF  AMEKIC.VN  UNIVEE3ITY 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Spf^aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  address  given  to  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public  Af- 
fairs of  the  American  University  by  Dr. 
Paul  F.  Douglass,  president  cf  that  in- 
stitution. I  believe  that  Dr.  Douelass's 
conception  of  the  idea  of  a  univer.'jity 
should  be  read  by  all  those  interested 
in  the  part  which  higher  education  must 
play  in  our  present  world  chaos  of  .deas 
and  values. 

The  address  follows: 

» 

A  university  is  a  voluntary  human  assccia- 
tinn  for  the  communication,  circulation,  and 
cultivation  cf  knowledge  It  is  a  fellowship 
of  generations;  not  merely  cf  master  and 
siudent.  representing  two  generations,  but  of 
a  timeless  and  immortal  unseen  ccnirade- 
ship  in  that  infinite  continuum  cf  perplexity 
and  achievement  which  we  call  culture  and 
which  is  the  cumulative  bequest  of  time  to 
eternity.  It  Is  a  place,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
so  well  said,  "where  inquiry  is  pu.^hed  for- 
ward, and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected, 
and  rashness  rendered  innocuous,  and  error 
exposed,  by  the  ccllisicn  cf  mind  with  mind. 
and  knowledge  with  knowledge." 

A  ursiversity  is  life  moving  in  the  stream 
of  time",  with  points  of  reference  and  dimen- 
sioned obligations  John  Dewey  explains  the 
process  (for  a  university  is  certainly  a  proc- 
ess) by  saying  that  "we  who  new  live  are 
parts  cf  a  humanity  that  extends  Into  the 
remote  past — a  humanity  that  has  Interacted 
with  nature.  The  things  in  civilization  we 
prize  most  are  not  of  ourselves.  Tliey  exist 
by  the  grace  of  the  doings  and  sufferings  of 
the  continuous  human  commtinity  in  which 
we  are  a  link.  Ours  is  the  re.=ponsibility  cf 
conserving,  transmitting,  rectifying,  and  ex- 
panding  the  heritage  of  values  we  have  re- 


ceived that  tliose  who  come  after  us  may  re- 
ceive it  more  solid  and  secure,  more  widely 
accessible  and  more  jenerous^y  shared  tha  i 
we  have  received  it." 

I  do  not  like  to  say  that  the  function  of  a 
university    U    to   teach.     We    are    all    aware 
that    the    university    In    the    beginning    was 
actually    an    apprenticesiilp.     The    emphasis 
was    alwavs   on    the    student's    ambition    to 
learn;  to  learn  by  becoming  an  intimate  part 
of   a    voluntary    human    association    existing 
for  the  communication,  circulation,  and  cul- 
tivation Cf  knowledge.    There  Is,  of  course, 
a  continuing  ethic   In  such   an  association. 
Any  master  ii-ho  Is  worthy  of  his  calling  pcurs 
forth  his  wares  to  his  apprentice  as  a  mis- 
sionary,   because    he    sees   in    the    maturing 
generation  a  bearer  of   culture  which   must 
transmit  a  tieritage  of  values  to  be  niade  more 
widely  acces»lble  and  more  generously  shared. 
Here  and  there  in  the  Intellectual  history 
of  the  Occident  there  have  on  some  few  occa- 
sions been  produced,  and  I  use  the  pjisslv© 
voice,  seminal  groups  from  which  new  lines 
of  thought  and  values  have  emanated  and 
v4iich  have  created  a  contagious  environment 
of  dlscrlmlnBtlng  inquiry  and  coherent  state- 
ment.    That  discriminating  Inquiry  and  co- 
herent statement  Is  a  function  of  the  total 
situation  and  the  totality  of  the  group.    Such 
seminal  groups  cannot  be  hired;  they  cannot 
be  planned:   they  cannot  be  coerced.     They 
seem  merely  to  exist  and  to  appear  as  fvUl- 
blown  gifts  of  God. 

When  a  university  does  become  such  a 
seminal  feltowshlp.  the  university  becomes  a 
life  of  free  end  enriching  communion  and  Is 
a  cooperative  means  for  the  progressive  at- 
tainment of  significant  personalities.  In  the 
Intimate  face-to-face  relationships  of  these 
local  communities,  logic,  as  John  Dewey  says, 
"recurs  to  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word. 
Dialog.  Id«as  which  are  not  communicated, 
shared,    anf    reborn    In    expression    are    but 

soliloquy,  and  soliloquy  Is  but  broken  and 
Imperfect  thought.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
liberal  expansion  and  confirmation  of  lim- 
ited perscnul  Intellectual  endowment  which 
may  proceed  from  the  flow  of  social  Intelli- 
gence when  that  circulates  by  word  of  mouth 
from  one  to  another  in  the  comonunicaticns 
of  the  local  community.  We  lie,  as  Emerson 
said.  'In  th^  lap  of  an  immense  intelligsnce.*  " 

I  am  fearful  for  our  culture  only  when 
social  inquiry  1>  stifled  in  soliloquy  and  when 
the  liberal  expansion  of  limited  personal  In- 
tellectual tndowment  Is  stymied  and  when 
the  flow  of  social  intelligence  is  dammed  up 
by  the  pofer  of  the  police,  which  can  be 
cither  a  uhiformed  squadron  or  a  state  of 
mind.  I  atn  fearful  for  our  culture  In  Amer- 
ica becausi  I  am  observant  of  the  retarding 
effect  of  the  power  of  police,  defined  as  a  state 
of  mind,  which  Is  now  inhibiting  the  flow  of 
social  Intelligence, 

We  are  Buffering  in  American  edt:catlon 
and'  in  Aixicrlcan  culture  from  inteUectual 
and  spiritual  astigmatism.  Our  minds  do 
not  quite  bring  things  to  focus  and  as  a 
result  our  Vision  Is  Indistinct  and  the  Images 
by  which  cur  minds  operate  and  cur  hearts 
beat  are  blurred  and  imperfect.  Our  action 
is  adjusted  to  our  distorted  sight.  Tl^e  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  too  few  unfversity  com- 
radeships ♦•hich  exist  as  contagious  envircn- 
ix^ents  of  dtscriminating  inquiry  and  coherent 
statement.  We  are  surrounded  by  practi- 
tioners of  Intellectual  and  political  homeop- 
athy. ! 

For  a  tiine  we  had  reason  to  believe  here 
in  America  that  our  social  science  was  m.ov- 
Ing  in  the  direction  of  a  functional  realism 
possessed  ♦Ith  *he  spirit  of  ethical  revolution 
and  social  reconstruction.  We  are  disap- 
pointingly witnessesing,  however,  the  renais- 
sance of  mysticism  in  the  university  world. 
This  intellectual  mysticism,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  emotion  sinks  below  the  level  of  mind  and, 
on  the  ether,  as  an  Intellectual  theology 
transcends  the  level  of  mind. 
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John  Dewey  Is  quite  correct  when  he  says 
that  "i!  external  authcrity  in  action  is  given 
up.  It  must  be  tecause  internal  authority  cf 
truth  disccvere  1  ard  known  to  reason^  is 
substituted.  It  -Is  because  we  are  appalled 
by  the  tremendc  us  responsibility  Incumbent 
upon  us  who  an  willing  to  submit  cvirselves 
to  this  Internal  authcrity  of  truth  that  we. 
In  cur  v.eakncs; .  are  all  too  often  rea^  to 
rellno.uish  it  for  the  deadening  substance  of 
an  external  aut.ionty  and  dcam.i  To  me. 
the  .alth  for  wl  ich  'he  American  unlversi-y 
Stands  Is  Just  th.s  willingness  to  submit  our- 
selves to  the  dis:lpline  and  the  responsibility 
of  this  Internal  authority  of  truth,  projected 
In  the  spirit  of  t  thlcal  revolution  to  the  ends 
of  giclal  reccnst-ucticn 

I  have  only  tMs  tc  say  to  the  scholais  who' 
are  joined  together  here  in  this  comradeship 
this  neon:  Ma^    this    be   cur   collective   en- 
deavor—tc   sustain   a   genuine   university   as 
a  voluntary  human  association  for  the  ccm- 
munitation.    circulation,   and    cultivation    of 
kncwlf  dge:  as  a  place  wb<  re  Inquiry  is  pushed 
forward     and    c  isccveries    verified    and    per- 
fected, and  rashness  rendered  innocuous,  and 
error  expo^d.  ty  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,   and  knowledge  with  knowledge;   as  a 
-^contagious  envi.'Onment  of  discriminating  m- 
qulrv  and  coherent   statement:    as  a   seminal 
fellowship  In  whose  free  ;ind  enriching  com- 
munion by  cooperative  means  significant  per- 
sonalities are  nurtured;   as  a  school  of  func- 
tional  realism    jossessed    with    the   spirit   cf 
ethical  revolution  and  social  reconstruction; 
as    a    coraradeslilp    subjecting    itself    to    the 
discipline   of   accepting   the   respcnslbility   of 
the    internal   authority   cf   truth,   discovered 
and   known  to  rtascr,;   as  a  contagious  en- 
vironment in  which  the  patterns  of  cultuie 
are  brought  to  bear  en   the  behavior  of  the 
Individual  for  tJie  release  of  collaboranve  and 
constructive  IntelUg^'nce 

It   is  ovir  good   fortune    tc    be    un'.ttd    in   a 

program  of  coo  aeration  in  a  new  Dark  Aee: 
In  the  Capital  i:ity  of  the  world  where  what 
flickering  light  still  shines  sheds  Its  rays 
upon  intimate  groups  of  men  who  posJ-ess 
In  qualltv  and  }uantity  a  more  vital  concep- 
tion cf  the  dynamics  of  human  fellowship 
than  exists  elsewhere  in  our  world  The 
problems  of  hv  man  manngement,  to  vhich 
our  schccl  is  now  dedicated  ait  the  real 
Issues  of  our  age;  and  we  arc  surroui.ded  atid 
counseled  and  -ustained  by  a  society  of  souls 
concerned  with  making  an  Inner  truth, 
guided  by  a  k  lewledge  ol  the  past  and  tor- 
tlfled  by  reflect, ve  ch-  ice.  the  power  by  which 
we  shall  transmit  to  other  generations  refined 
tools  of  hand  and  mind  and  strengthened 
and  redeemed  powers  of  the  heait  to  make 
man  worthy  o.'  the  image  in  which  he  has 
been  created 

I  wish  only  -o  add  this  testimony  in  clos- 
ing For  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  have 
been  thrown  I  itlmately  in  association  m  a 
common  enter irise  with  Leon  C  Marshall, 
chairman  of  oi  r  faculty.  At  Chicago  he  was 
reaching  for  s  unething  In  the  content  and 
technique  of  education  which  cculd  net  be 
attained  in  the  field  of  economics  in  Chi- 
cago. A  mlghiy  aruiy  of  volumes  bear  wit- 
ness to  his  quest.  At  .Johns  Hopkins  he  was 
Still  In  quest  of  something  in  the  content 
and  technique  of  human  society  which  could 
net  be  attained  in  the  field  cf  Jurisprudence 
In  Baltimore.  A  library  of  statistical  mcnc- 
graphs.  which  some  day  will  be  restudied 
and  their  resources  discovered,  bears  witness 
to  his  pilgTlmt  ge 

The  aspiration  which  was  young  at  Chi- 
cago, the  dream  which  dwelt  at  Hopkins,  is 
new  in  Washington  among  us  in  the  ma- 
turity cf  a  life  Perhaps  I  am  presumptuous 
to  seek  to  state  It.  but  I  believe  the  dream, 
which  was  spiritual,  was  merely  this:  That 
by  dUcr;a:inating  Inquiry  and  coherent 
statement   the   past   experience   of   mankind 


can  be  brought  to  beir  upon  the  present 
conduct  of  the  individual  so  that  man  can 
make  his  contribution  by  the  understanding 
of  himself  and  his  world  to  his  neighbor 
and  to  posterity  It  is  our  fortune  now  to 
share  in  the  fruition  of  that  dream  in  the 
"maturity  of  Dean  Marshall's  scholarship  and 
leadership.  It  is  cur  duty  to  play  cur  part 
m  this  vital  reconstruction  of  the  ways  of 
knowledge  of  world  and  sel;  for  the  achieve- 
ment cf  an  ordered  society  and  a  disciplined 
soul. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  TYLER    (TEX  ) 
COURIER-TIMES 

Mr  BECKSVORTH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
think  the  comments  contained  In  the  fol- 
lowing ecitorial  published  in  the  Tyler 
Courier-Times,  under  date  of  June  6, 
1941  are  very  timely.  Tlie  authoriiies  uf 
our  Government  should  e've  immediate 
consideration  to  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties facing  small  Industries,  That 
every  small  industry  suitable  for  utiliza- 
tion for  national-defense  purposes  should 
be  in  use  admits  of  no  question. 

(From    the    Tvler    *Tex  )    Courier -Times    of 
June  6.  19411 

PLIGHT     or      SMALX       INDtTSTHlES 

The  Nation  is  Just  beginning  tc  realize  the 
serir^usness  of  one  of  the  problems  pre>-ented 
by  the  huge  defense  effort  This  is  the  plight 
of  hundreds  of  small  nond'.'Jens'  Industries 
v.hose  operations  li&ve  been  crcatly  curtailed 
if  n  It  wholly  stopped  by  the  demands  cf  the 
armanient  program 

Without  the  Testimony  of  '  nc  O  P  M 
offlcial.  In  the  defense  cnntrac!t  division,  it 
wou;d  be  easy  tu  see  the  effect  ol  priorities  en 
little  plants  which  find  themselves  unable  io 
get  the  raw  materials  necessa'-y  for  p-oduc- 
tlon  Now  It  Is  predicted  that  at)out  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  industries  will  be  se- 
riously affected  by  midsummer,  seme  of  them 
perhaps  forced  to  shut  down 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  a  system  of 
Eubcoi^tracts  should  be  encouraged  The 
more  large  orders  are  farmed  out  to  small 
Industries,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  cushion 
the  economic  shock  cf  priorities.  And  many 
factories  now  engaged  in  making  nondefense 
articles  can  be  converted  to  some  line  relatrd 
to  defense.  Some  have  already  made  the 
adjustment,  thereby  assuring  for  themselves 
the  privilege  of  priorities. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  permit  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  Investment  cf  the 
Nation  to  be  destroyed  unnecessarily. 
Although  military  needs  ccme  first  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  and  the  prcflts  rver 
a  large  area  can  be  promoted  by  official 
action  New  lines  of  manufacti're  can  be 
reccmmeiided. 

Unless  this  Job  Is  done  and  done  well,  the 
collapse  of  many  smaU  businesses  will  have 
far-Teaching  effect  Idle  machinery  mrans 
idle  men,  eL-peciaUy  if  they  are  not  fitted  for 
defense  work. 


Tuesday.  Ju:y  15  {legislative  day  ol 
Monday.  July  14' .  1941 


ADD^Es:;   OF   HON    HAROLD  L    ICKES. 
SiCRnARY    OF    THE   INTERIOR 


'•r 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pr^sidtnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  cun^cnt  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccko  a  very  able 
addre-ss  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  New  York  City  on  Monday 
night.  July  14. 

ThLs  address  of  Secretary  Ickes  so 
thoroughly  and  completely  expresses  my 
opinici  and  conviction  en  tht  subject 
matter  with  which  it  deals  that  I  com- 
mend the  addres.^  very  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  be:ng  no  obMtlon,  the  address 
was  oideied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T  dry  free  Frenchmen  evei\-whcre  are  cele- 
bratmr"  Bastilie  D:>y  just  as  10  days  ago  free 
Americaiis  cvf  rywhere  renewed  their  devotion 
to  their  country  and  its  institutions. 

Independence  Day  lor  Americans  commem- 
orates The  ad'.iption  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depenc  ence  That  revered  document.  wTitten 
by  Joferson,  whose  firm  friendship  lor  the 
Frencr  people  I  need  net  elaborate  upon,  la 
itill  m  pliysicai  existti,cu> — the  most  cher- 
ibhed  -xhibll  in  tlie  ktepinp  of  the  Nation. 
Bastille  Day,  on  tiie  oihir  hand,  is  celebrated, 
not  only  by  the  French  but  also  by  lovers 
of  lib'rty  everywhere  precisely  because  the 
Ba-tille  no  longer  exiMs 

F*rench  liberties-  sprang  from  the  destruc- 
tion (if  a  physical  >ymbcl  that  represented 
^ppre^Alons  and  ttrrurs  that  the  French  peo- 
ple had  suffeifd   lor  centuries 

Today,  unhappily,  France  lies  crushed. 
S  me  may  think  that  France  will  never  rise 
hcain  But  these  think  wrungly  Their 
conclusion  i^  not  based  upon  a  Just  esUmate 
of  thr  French  will  to  liberty  and  the  de- 
termi.iation  of  Its  people  that  Prance  shall 
rise  Bijaiu  as  she  has  in  the  past 

Yci  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  title 
for  vour  organization,  or  a  more  Inspiring 
battle  cry.  than  -France  Forever  "  France 
Forevi:r  may  be  parsed  as  either  past  pres- 
ent, or  future  For  France  has  been  forever.  . 
And  France  lives  tctiay  Even  in  lovely  Paris, 
where  the  Nazi  war  lords  scornfully  regard  .• 
tile  Parisians  as  inferior  human  beings. 
FYance    lives    and    will    continue    to    live. 

ThM  it  should  be  Prance  Forever  is  also 
the  cetermination  ol  America  No  country 
has  c.iitiibuied  more  to  the  civilization  that 
we  enjoy  and  In  which  we  dehgh:  thnn  has 
France  France  has  gi\en  the  world  some 
of  lt'5  greatest  scientists  and  scholars  and 
artists  It  was  FYance  th^t  firsf  dcvd'^ped 
and  "hen  geiicrously  shared  with  mankind 
the  art?  ot  civilized  l\lng  Net  since 
ancient  Greece — and  perhaps  not  even 
then — has  there  been  any  (and  comparable 
tc  France 

Such  a  c(Ju:.try  canuot  die  Americans 
who  owe  so  much  to  France  will  help  her  to 
regain   her   IndependaiCce. 

■•  /     • 
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On  the  face  cf  It,  Prance  was  defeated  en 
the  field  cf  battle,  but  that  Is  neither  the 
whole  nor  the  real  story  French  soldiers, 
than  whom  there  are  no  braver  in  the  world, 
fought  with  their  usual  courage,  but  their 
reil  fee  was  not  military-  Their  actual 
enemy  was  treachery',  lying  words,  and  sub- 
versive activity,  French  newspapers,  with 
fe-.v  exceptions,  spoke  falsely  to  them,  lulling 
•the  French  people  into  an  lUuscry  sense  cf 
security  Seme  French  politicians  were  too 
rapacious  for  power  to  care  about  the  Nazi 
mtnace  that  must  have  been  apparent  to 
them.  Venality  in  high  pla(?es— among  pc- 
liiic.ii  leaders,  newspapers,  and  even  the 
armed  forces — corrupted  ♦he  very  core  of 
French  public  life. 

Every  country  has  alway.';  had  people  will- 
ing to  sell  their  h(  inelrind  and  even  the:r 
religion  and  farailirs  icr  money  or  power. 
France  has  her  Lavals,  Norway  her  Quislings, 
and  Yugoslavia  her  Pavehches  In  our  own 
country  we  have  doubtful  pubUc  characters 
whose  motives  cannot  be  seen  clearly  until 
the  curtain  rises  a  Utle  higher. 

France  was  net  merely  defeated.  She  col- 
lapsed France  was  de.-' roved  frcra  within 
In  the  same  manner  that  Hitler  has  boasted 
that  he  will  destroy  America.  France  was 
not  crushed  In  the  war  She  was  beaten 
before  the  war 

What  we  Americans  inust  etch  into  cur 
own  brains  and  hearts  is  why  France  col- 
lapsed We  must  avoid  -epeatmg  the  blun- 
ders cf  France;  we  must  correct  glaring 
mistakes  that  already  ex;st 

One  go-od  way  to  find  out   how   to  avcld 
the    tragecy    (^f    France    and    to    ucderstard 
what  Hitler  proposes  to  deal  out  to  us  Is  to 
read    Francis    Hacketfs    recent    bock    What 
Mein  Kampt  Means  to  America      This  should 
be   on   the   "mtisf   list  ut   every   thoughtful 
American      Hackett  writes  of  Hitlers  meth- 
ods of  internal  demoralization — a   technique 
he   used    with   particularly   deadly   effect   m 
France      I  recommend  especially  the  chapter 
entitled     "Typhoid     Mary "      This    chapter 
helps    one    to    understand    ex-Colonel    Lind- 
bergh.    It  makes  one  realize  what  a  menace 
he  and  those  like  him  are  to  this  country  and 
its    free    institutions,     whether     they     knew 
What  they  are  doing  oi  whether  they  dont. 
Too    many    cf    France's    public    men    were 
corrupt  or  inefflcient.     They  were  ready  vic- 
tim's :t  the  Nazi  poison     Vaunting  their  own 
patriotism  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  for 
France    men  of   influence   and   wealth   went 
about    talking    appeasement    and    defeatism 
I  say  again  that  we  have  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  people 'in  this  cc  untry     French  an- 
peasers  and  traitors  excused  Hitler's  break- 
ing cf  solemn  treaties  on  the  cowardly  justi- 
fication that  France  must  maintain  peace  at 
any  price     They  could  not  see  that  peace  can 
be  malnt-alned  at  any  price  only  If  men  are 
willing  to  pay  any  price  for  liberty 

Goebt-els'  lying  words  aid  more  tc  destroy 
French  democracy  than  Hitlers  marchlrg 
soldiers  In  a  thousand  v.ays  and  by  a  thou- 
sand tongues,  Nazi  propaeanda  subtly  but 
surely  undermin^  Frei.ch  self-confidence, 
cast  dcuDts,  sprcld  disunity,  induced  race 
hatred  instilled  hate  in  the  employer  against 
labor  and  in  labor  against  the  employer 
French  morale  was  destroyed  by  an  inner 
canker 

Nazi  propaganda  and  treacherous  le.^der- 
ship  kneided  France  into  soft  dough,  ready 
for  the  fiery  oven  of  the  Nazi  baker 

There  is  a  frightening  lesson  in  this  for  us 
Amongst  us,  too,  Nazis,  pro-Nazis,  and 
crypto-Nazis  are  active.  We  have  our  de- 
featists and  appeascrs.  Hitler's  conscious  and 
unconscious  tools,  ■who  would  make  us  soft 
and  malleable  against  the  coming  of  Hitler's 
angels  of  hell.  With  forked  tongues  and 
foolish  yammerines,  they  flU  the  air  with 
■*      their    lying    voices    and    treacherous    argu- 


ments. They  strive  with  might  and  m-ain — 
these  American  Lavals  and  Quulin^s — to 
paralyze  our  wills  and  undermine  our  con- 
fidence. 

They  do  not  care  what  they  say.  They 
are  indifferent  to  truth,  they  despise  logic, 
they  hate  facts.  They  want  only  to  confuse 
us  and  to  deceive  us.  They  use  whatever 
words  may  accom.plish  their  purpose.  Per- 
suaded by  Hitler  that  the  art  of  propaganda 
is  to  make  heaven  appear  to  b3  htU  ar.d 
hf^Il.  heaven,  they  would  convince  us  that 
night  is  day;  that'black  is  white;  that  a  lie  Is 
the  very  truth. 

Tlicse  Nazi  scuttlefi.-h  pcur  Ink  on_  the 
tru'h  m  order  to  blacken  out  the  light  of 
frecdcm.  "- 

Let   me  give  you  a  recent  example.  . 
Soon   after   Hitler   once   again   had   broken 
his    solemn    pled^-e    and    treacherously    at- 
tr.cked    his    Ru.<s:aii   ally,    ex-Colcnel   Lind- 
ber;^h  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  It. 

Senttntiously  he  replied:  "A  very,  ver^ 
unu--ii.il  development  •  •  •  It  is  scme- 
thin^j   that    requires   profound    analysis" 

It  was  clear  that  Lindbergh  did  not  have 
his  cue.  Cautious  man  that  he  is.  he  did 
not  want  to  say  the  wrong  thing.  So  he 
posed  as  -  heavy  thinker,  making  an  effort 
to  concoct  an  e&\-ctive  apology  for  this  latest 
flrAvcr.nEr  cf  Hitler  gantrstcrisin. 

Nine  day-  pas-ed  during  which  the  Nazi 
par*y  line  was  wcrkpd  cut  and  the  offical 
Nazi  propaganda  was  handed  oilt  In  Gcrmanv 
tc  Hitler  mouthpieces  and  Nazi  fellow  travel- 
ers all  over  the  world.  Thjn  arose  the  Knight 
of  the  German  Eagle  and  offered  this  Na^l 
pcirty  line  to  the  c^uiitry 

This  is  vv-hat  Mr  Lindbergh  said  Listen 
carefully: 

He  said  that  Hitler  had  gone  to  war  against 
Poland  because  the  British  and  the  French 
had  fotced  him  to  i 

He    said    that    Hitler    had    been    forced    to« 
attack  Frnncc  and  Britain  because— believe  it 
or   net — the   British   would    not   permit   him 
to  attack  Russia 

In  ether  word.?.  Hitler  would  have  us  be- 
lieve via  Lindbergh,  that  'he  English  people 
ard  the  French  people  have  been  underact hr 
horrible  suffeiin^s  In  order  to  protect  Mr. 
Stalm  and  tc  prevent  Ru.sna  ircm  being  in- 
vaded. The  incredible  Mr,  Lindbergh  would 
have  us  believe  that  so  grea'  so  .self-sacrific- 
ing, was  the  love  cf  the  English  pee  pie  and 
the  French  people  !■  r  Russia  that  they  were 
willing  to  die  and  turn  their  countries  over 
to  rapine  and  murder  in  order  to  save  Mr. 
Stalin. 

Mr  Lindbergh  has  a  reputation  as  a  prac- 
tical Joker,  and  perln.ps  this  \\as  offered  as  a 
cha.-^tly  jest.  In  any  event,  he  spoke  these 
werd  =  ,  epcarently  in  sober  earnestness — r.nd 
was  applauded  by  the  pro-Nazis  in  the  audi- 
ence iha*  gathered  to  hear  him — in  the  Civic 
Auditorium  in  the  city  cf  San  FranciEco  en 
July  1.  1941 

Gce'obels  was  undcufctedly  chuckling  at 
tl^is  shameless  distcrticn  cf  elementary  truth, 
this  patliological  viclaticn  of  the  canons  of 
decency  Undoubtedly  he  enjoyed  it  all  the 
mere  because  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
wiic  had  gained  fame  and  riches  at  the  hands 
of  the  American  people 

Why,  every  child  who  can  read  knows  that 
France  was  destroyed  ar.d  that  ETngland  is 
in  deadly  peril  today  because  ihe  Lindbei^h- 
ian  appealers  who  were  then  in  power  in 
those  countries  spent  all  of  their  energies 
and  precious  time  tryir^g  to  prevail  upch 
Hitler  to  attack  Russia  and  leave  them  at 
peace  This  effcrt  to  per.-uade  Hi'ler  to  turn 
on  Russia  was  the  very  ccrners'one  cf  the 
abortive  and  destructive  policy  of  appease- 
ment, the  perfect  flower  cf  Munich. 

The  Goebbelses  and  the  Lindbfrghs  do  not 
fool  the  American  people  new  that  we  nave 
seen  the  grisly  Hitler  strike  one  deluded 
victim  after  the  other  in  the  back. 


The  American  people  have  learned  the 
tragic  lesson  of  France  and  of  Europe  The 
American  people  know  who  Is  the  enemy  of 
human  decoocy  and  civilization. 

That  enemy  is  still  Hitler,^"  The  Nazis  are 
still  the  most  immediate  and  terrible  threat 
to  our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life.  Ti-e 
American  people  know  that  you  can't  make 
a  skunk  cabOage  smell  like  a  rose;  a  m.^nac- 
Ing  Nazi  cannot  be  made  to  look  llice  a 
friendly  human  being. 

Lindbergh  pretends  to  be  shocked  that  Rus- 
siti  is  now  ip  this  war,  although  Russia  la 
only  fighting  Jn  desperate  self-defense.  Lind- 
bergh, with  mock  piety,  exclaims  that  he 
would  rather  be  in  alliance  with  Germany, 
or  even  with  England,  than  With  Russia. 
Well,  he  hae  always  been  in  comicrtable 
alliance  witlj  Germany,  but  why  dees  he 
maliciously  steer  at  England?  He  can  always 
find  some  lejt-handed  way  of  sticking  a  pin 
mto  England  for  the  benefit  of  Hitler. 

It  is  dreadful  to  Llndbergl  that  Russia 
should  defend  herself  against  Hitler  and  thus 
find  a  comraon  objective  with  England,  but 
he  experien6fcd  no  shock  when  Hitler  uigued 
a  treaty  of  nonaggresslcn  with  Stalin  2  years 
ago,  Lindb«|rgh  did  not  damn  Germany  when 
Hitler  and  Stalin  were  holding  himds.  On 
the  contrarj.  according  to  the  Lindberghs, 
Hitler  and  Ills  ally,  Stalin,  were  riding  the 
"wave  of  tl|e  future."  There  was  no  use 
fichting  or  eh'en  protesting  agains  the  "wave 
of  the  future."  the  Lindberghs  we^e  telling 
us.     Now  thpy  sing  a  different  tune. 

No  one  his  ever  heard  Lindbergh  utter  a 
woitl  of  honfor  at,  or  even  of  aversion  to,  the 
bloody  career  that  tire  Nazis  are  follcwlng. 
nor  a  word  of  pity  for  the  Innocent  men, 
women,  and,  children  who  have  been  delib- 
erately murdered  by  the  Nazis  In  practically 
every  country   in  Emope 

The  Lindberghs,  as  chcerers-on  of  Hitler 
when  the  latter  was  an  ally  of  Russia,  actively 
helped  communism,  fti  defending  nazi-lsm. 
Lindbergh  Was  defending  communism  when 
these  two  were  making  common  cause  against 
the  democracies.  Lindbergh  now  denounces 
communism  because  It  defends  Itself  against 
the  agpresslon  of  Hitler,  but  I  have  never 
heard  this  Knight  of  the  German  Eagle  de- 
nounce Hitler  or  nazl-lsm  or  Mussolini  or 
fascism.  I  have  never  heard  him  raise  his 
voice  for  aijy  of  the  raped  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, not  eten  for  Prance  where,  for  a  long 
period,  he  oCllaborated  with  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 
who  Is  reputed  to  be  a  Nazi  synipatliizer.  In 
developing  an  artificial  heart  I  could  tell 
ex-Colonel  tJndbergh  where  he  could  readily 
locate  an  artificial  heart  with  the  aid  cf  an 
X-ray  macliine. 

No;  I  hajve  never  heard  Lindbergh  utter 
a  wtrd  cf  ^ity  for  Belgium,  or  Holland,  or 
Norway,  or  fengland.  I  have  never  heard  him 
express  a  \»ord  of  pity  for  the  Poles  or  the 
Jews  who  hpve  been  slaughtered  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  by  Hitler's  savages.  I 
have  neveri  heard  Lindbergh  say  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  the  English  for  the  fight 
that  they  ftre  so  bravely  making  for  Lind- 
bergh's rigSkt  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own 
way,"  as  well  as  for  their  own  right  to  do  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  "heard 
Lindbergh  say  a  word  for  democracy  itself. 
Has  any  o4e  of  you? 

No;  all  o|  Lindbergh's  passionate  words  are 
to  encourage  Hitler  and  to  break  down  the 
will  of  his  Cwn  fellow  citizens  to  resist  Hitler 
and  nazi-i*n. 

But  expaemg  enemy  and  subversive  propa- 
ganda is  ohiy  one  of  our  tasks  We  must 
also  take  active  steps  to  avoid  the  tragedy 
that  has  befallen  France  and  to  help  that 
great  country  resume  her  place  In  the  family 
of  civilized  nations. 

Some  of  these  steps  we  have  already  taken 
Our  Navy  has  occupied  Iceland,  an  Island 
that  lies  at^yfart  the  ship  lanes  of  the  North 
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Atlantic.  Iceland  will  become  ar:>ther  -  ne 
of  our  great  bases,  where  our  armed  t.nces 
will  do  their  part  to  keep  Hitler  out  of 
America  and  thereby  help  to  Isolate  him  en 
the  continent  cf  Europe.  It  Is  both  fitting 
and  prophetic  that  Iceland,  the  oldest  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  should  bcccme  a  vital 
outpost  in  the  world  war  for  freedom 

On  the  industrial  front,  our  tremendous 
plant  is  now  beginning  to  turn  out  great 
quantities  of  the  weapons  and  materials  that 
will  ensure  our  liberty  and  help  to  ["estore 
that  of  others  Much,  much  more.  Is  still  to 
be  d'^^^ne;  but  we  hnvc  already  accomplished 
much.  I  know  that  you  will  be  heartened  to 
know  that  our  rate  of  plane  manufacture  is 
increasing  greatly.  In  the  last  12  months 
the  output  of  machine  tools  has  doubled. 
Garand  rifles  have  trebled  Minor  naval 
craft  under  coiistructlon  rose  from  54  to 
407  In  the  last  year.  Wc  arc  now  producing 
6  times  as  much  powder  as  we  did  a  year 
ago.  We  are  manufacturing  14  times  as 
many  tanks  as  wc  did  a  year  ago  And  all 
of  this  Is  only  a    tart. 

But  we  need  time,  and  time  is  not  like 
rubber.  You  can't  stretch  It  You  can't  buy 
It.  We  have  been  borrowing  time  from  the 
British  but  we  have  no  right  to  borrow  any 
more. 

Fortunately,  a  miraculous  turn  of  events 
has  given  us, an  opportunity  to  gain  precious 
time  Hiller'5  unexpected  attack  on  Rufcsia 
is  a  golden  chance  of  which  we  mtist  take 
full  advantage.  Such  a  gift  of  precious  time 
Is  not  likely  to  come  again. 

While  Hitler  is  busy  waging  his  wanton 
war  with  Russia— despite  his  solemnly 
plighted  word— we  must  utilize  every  mo- 
ni?nt  to  Increase  our  production,  step  up 
our  output,  and  swiftly  pour  the  resources 
and  materials  of  war  into  Britain 

Let  me  say  emphatically  that,  together  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  cf  the  American 
people,  I  repudiate  communism  no  less  than 
nazi-lsm  I  have  always  fought  both  of  them 
with  all  my  might.  But  I  denounce  with  all 
my  heart  the  obvious  trick  that  Lindbergh 
and  others  are  helping  the  Nazi"=  to  play  when 
they  say  that  to  help  Briiam  to  defend  her- 
self from  the  Na7.i&  while  the  latter  are  fight- 
ing Russia  IS  to  help  communism.  We  are 
not  helping  communism.  We  are  fighting  the 
scourge  of  Hitler,  who  is  bent  upon  destroy- 
ing civilization,  who  has  announced  his  In- 
tention to  facmlnate  the  world,  with  whom 
hatred  fof  democrajcy  Is  a  wild  obsession 

If  Hitler  should  conquer  Russia,  it  would 
not  be  a  defeat  of  communism;  it  would  be 
a  world-shaking  victory  for  nazi-ism. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  would  happen  If 
Hitler  were  to  defeat  Russia: 

He  would  acquire  enormous  stores  of  mili- 
tary supplies — planes,  guns,  tanks,  trucks, 
eubmannes 

He  would  seize  vast  oil  fields  and  refineries. 
He  would  come  into  possession  of  a  stag- 
gering   amount    of    natural    resources — coal, 
minerals,  and  timber      He  would  control  more 
than  11.000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,   and   corn — which   not   only   are   vital 
foodstuffs  but  are  also  capable  of  yielding  Im- 
-  portant  oils.    You  can  realize  how  stupendous 
is  this  total  of  11,000  000.000  bushels  of  grains 
when  you  arc  tnid  that  all  cf  the  democracies 
combined  produce  only  9,000,000.000  bushels 
He  would  be  m  a  position  to  make  slaves  of 
nearly  200,000,000  Rt^sians. 

He  would  stop  all  aid  to  China,  so  that 
Japan  would  be  free  for  new  reckless  adven- 
tures in  Asia  and  in  the  Pacific 

If  he  should  control  Siberia  Hitler  would 
become  a  menace  to  nearby  Alaska  and 
threaten  cur  Pacific  coast  and  outlying 
islands 

A  victory  over  Russia  wouirt  give  him  in- 
calculable prestige  In  South  America,  and  It 


vo'.r.d  alive  c.ccurage  cur  own  defeati.'-ts    ap- 
jiHii.-c^.  and  Fa--citt  leilcw  travelers 

In  ether  words,  the  defeat  of  Ru>5ia  would 
mean  a  nightm.are  for  us  and  for  Britain. 
Russia's  enormous  resources  would  give  Hit- 
ler powerful  weapons  for  his  unhnislied  at- 
tack on  Br-tain  And  should  Bntan:  go  down 
under  the  onslavight  of  a  Nazi  military  ma- 
chine reinforced  by  the  tiemeudcus  resources 
of  all  Europe  and  most  of  Asia,  we  would  b3 
left  Isolated  and  fcrcc-d'to  fight,  alone,  for 
our  very  lives. 

Hitler  hates  us  just  as  vengefully  today  as 
did  the  German  General  Staff  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  In  the  last  war  Admiral  vcn  Tir- 
pltz.  the  German  sea  lord,  jaid  bluntly  to 
James  W  Gerard,  our  Ambassador  tc  Eeil:n: 
"We  shall  exact  as  a  ccndition  of  peace  the 
surrender  of  the  British  Fleet  We  shall  man 
that  fleet  with  cur  sailors  and  sail  for  Amer- 
lea  and  collect  from  that  fat,  rich  degenerate 
nation  the  entire  expenses  of  the  war" 

Even  before  he  came  Into  jrrwer  Hitler  said 
that  he  hated  America  b-=cause  It  was  the 
strength  cf  America  that  had  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  Germany  in  the  last  World  War. 
If  we  permit  Britain  to  be  defeated.  Hitler 
will  be  in  a  position  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  us 

This  must  not  happen. 
The    American   people    are   determined   to 
defeat  Hitler  at  all  costs 

Our  Government  Is  under  o  mandate  to 
help  defeat  Hitler  at  all  costs. 

We  will  do  this.  But  make  no  mistake 
abcut  It,  there  Is  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
ahead.  It  will  call  for  work  and  tears  and 
sacrifice  It  calls  for  work  ar.d  sacrifice  now. 
What  wc  are  engaged  in  is  a  struggle  for 
our  existence  as  a  free  nation 

If  Britain  depend?  upon  us  for  help  In  her 
fight  to  remain  a  fiee  nation,  we  depend.  In 
equal  measure,  upon- Britain.  Whether  It 
shall  be  France  forever.  In  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  hinges  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
momentous  struggle  that  Is  going  on  \t^  the 
world  today.  Upon  this  outcome  also  de- 
pends the  fate  cf  the  once  Independent  na- 
tions of  freemen  of  which  Hitler  and  his 
hordes  have  made  a  holocaust 


The  Late  Governor  A.  B.  White  of  West 
Virginia 
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Tuesday.  July  15  (Icgislctne  day  of 
Monday.  July  14  ■     1941 

ARTICLE    BY    CHARLES   B     SMITH 


Mr    KILGORE.     Mr.  President,  1  a.sk 

unaninious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  nev.s  arti- 
cle from  a  Capitcl  reporter.  Mr  Chaile.^ 
Brocks  Smith.  publi.siifd  in  the  Fairmont 
(W.  'Va.t  Time.?,  relative  to  the  recent 
death  of  former  Governor  White  of  West 
"Virginia,  going  into  his  history  m  prc\i- 
ous  crises  of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ar'icle 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  From  the  F-Tirn'ont    (W    Va  ^   Times  of  July 
6    1941 : 

State  JofRNAi  Recailet  With  Man's  Pass- 
ing— Death  of  A  B  Whitf  of  Parkers- 
Bfr,c    EntNas  Up  Memories  ,—     "^ 

(By  Charles  Brooks  Smith  i 

Washington,  July  7.— The  death  of  Albert 
Blakeslee  Wli.te,  84.  brings  back  mcmciies  o! 
other  days,  Persoiial  to  this  writei  Is  one 
which  recalls — as  if  It  w<=re  ijec»  ssary  — tiiat 
Mr  White  wr.s  his  fijst  eaipl-vei.  We 
pioudly  b.camc  a  cub  reporter  fcr  the  St.te 
Journal  of  Parkersburg,  and.  If  they  heard 
about  It,  we  have  no  dcubt  that  Charle.*  A 
Hani..a  and  Marse  Heni_\  W.itttrson  took  a 
firmer  grasp  on  the:r  Journali'^tic  lauuls  t.nd 
resfllved^to  keep  a  more  watcl.ful  eve  on 
them,  .A'c  knew  more  abcut  the  newspaper 
business  then  than  we  learned  during  the 
48  years  ensuing.  | 

Mr     White    was    a    red    heald       Tempera- 
mentally Le  ran  true  to  the  color      He  was 
i.mpulslve  and  fiery  at  tim.es    knew  It    sought 
and  took  advice  from  friends  whose  h.air  was 
not    red    and    who,se    he.ids    ware    cooler       It 
no  doubt  saved  him  from  a  lot  of   trouble, 
but  he   managed   to  get   into  a  lot  of   It  at 
that,    for    those    were    the    days   of    personal 
'Journalism,  when  rival  editors  hurled  insults 
at  each  other  ard  f'-equently  fists  when  they 
met  on  Court   Square      Everybody   m   town 
took  sidef^  in  the.se  quarrels  and  they  them- 
selves held  the  editor  personally  responsible 
for  every  Item  in  his  newspaper      He  wrote 
the   whole   sheet,    Ignoring    the   men;bers   of 
his  staff.    They  Just  sat  around  loafing,  while 
the  editor  did  all  the  work,  fading  away  ever 
and   anon  to  make  a  cull  on  a   sym;i.ithetic 
beer  merchant  down  the  street      Mr    White's 
old    State    Journul    turned    cut    .--ucli    well- 
known  names  In  West  Vireiiiia  in  their  lime 
as    Matt    Hughes,    who    became    one    of    the 
Methodist    Episcopal   Church's  greatest   bish- 
ops;   Waltman   Barbe.  than   whom    the   State 
never  produc^^d  n  firer;  and  F,  Kent  Loomls. 
who   lost   his   life   carrying  from   Washington 
to   Abyssm:a,    the    first    treaty    w'.uch    King 
Menelik   II  ever  made  with   a  civilized  coun- 
try.   The  brilliant  and  magnetic  Matt  Hughes 
didn't  get  religion  when  he  was  a  reporter. 
The  old  State  Journal  office  had  no  spiritual 
atmosphere  to  speak  of.    It  was  no  except ictt 
to   the     ale.  then   or   now;    newspaper   offices 
are  no  substitute  for  meeting  houses 

at  the  peak 

Red-headed  "Bert"  White  was  started  on 
his  political  career  when  this  4»la2:n.j  svmbol 
cf  youthful  precocity  began  ic'practice  on  a 
dilapidated,  two-deck  Smith-Prcmitr,  with 
two  fingers,  and  It  was  as  noiseless  b& 
"Squire  Korks"  sawmill  Mr  'White  was 
aiming  at  the  governorsiiip;  young  M:  Smith 
at  Mr.  'Wlilte's  sarred  sanctum  Hew  ;t  turned 
out,  if  you  haven  t  heard  Albert  Blakeslee 
White  became  n  vtr:;  :  (f  Wt  st  Vnj;l:;.a  iii 
1»00  and,  if  ycj  cci;  t  niir.d.  we  h  Just  skip 
what  happened  to  the  other  chap,  n.erely 
mentioning  that  years  later  Mr,  Smith  Gees 
to  Washington  And  was  still  there  from 
last   reports. 

Mr  White's  success  was  confined  to  the 
realm  of  politics  and  pub'.ic  uPaiis  In  every 
position  he  held  he  was  cuti-tandinf-  as  a 
leader,  an  admini.'-trat  ;>r,  and  a  maker  of 
policies.  He  had  about  every  tali  nt  It  takes 
to  make  a  success  in  politics  and  government, 
and  In  this  ctreer  he  was  most  assuredly  a 
success  As  late  in  h:s  h^e  as  1921,  Pre;Mdcnt 
Harding  tendered  him  the  position  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Intern.Tl  Revenue. 
He  declined  it  with  thunke,  he  did  n  t  wish 
to  come  to  the  National  Capital  Had  he 
wished  otherwise,  we  wonder  how  much  higher 
he  m.lght  have  climbed  up  the  ladder  He  had 
what  it  takes— wc  repeat  — and  the  setting 
here  at  that  time  was  pe.-fect  for  him 
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Whether  he  ever  regretted  this,  we  do  net 
knew-    We  do  know  that  he  did  reg'-et  sellinc^ 
his   miijcfiiy    inierest    in    the    Su.te    Journal. 
alter   he   was   nominated   tor    Governor.     He 
hid  the  ic'ea  that  continuhjg  to  own  it  and    j 
being  Its  ixmiual  editcr  wciild  embarrass  his 
campai'^n     Friends  tried  to  argue  him  out  cf    , 
thi.'-  idta,   but  it  '.vas  ft.xed.  and  he  carried  it    | 
cut.    Th(^v  w  rr-  ri2ht.  he  wa-«  wrong;  he  said    . 
so  him=e!f  in   later   years      Had  he  retained 
pr.cspsjion  cf  the  State  Journal  what  n:iight 
the  newsuaper  situaticn  in  the   Parkcrsburg 
field  be  trday?    The  eld  State  Journal  folded 
up  and  pa!-.==od  away 

A   GRrAT   C.\L.\XY 

For  40  years  the  RepuWican  Party  was  dom- 
inant in  West  Virginia,  and  it.  in  turn,  was 
dcnunatcd  by  four  men  who.'^e  word  was  the 
law  and  the  ^cspe!  and  the  discipline  of  that 
habituallv  victcncus  organization.  And  one 
of  the  members  of  this  powerful  quartet  was 
Albert  Blakeslee  White.  The  other  three  were 
Stephen  Bentcn  Elkins.  Nathan  Bay  Scott 
(whc«e  widow  died  at  her  home  here  la?t 
month,  aged  94)  and  William  Meekir.s  Owens 
Dawson 

'    Elkms    and    White    were    col!e<?e    trained 
brainy    men      Dawson    was    self-educated,    a 
student,   posse3.-^or  of  a  wonderful  mind       He 
couldn't  have  been  abler  if  he  had  a  couple  of 
college  diplomas     Scott  was  a  rueged,  strong 
character,   a   stra.eht   shroter.   said   what   he 
thought   regardless    friend  and  companion  of 
Mark  Hanna  and  the  ble  shot,=  of  that  day    who 
understood  him  and  loved  him.     He  m.ade  his 
"pile"  in  mining  in  th^  West  and  in  industry 
and  banking  in  the  Wheeling  area  before  he 
crashed    the    gate    to    big.-time    politics       He 
■was  a  fcundlmg.  'eared   by  a   Sect  courk   in 
Ohio  not  far  from  Wheeling,  until  he  marched 
Off   to   the    Civil    War.   a   Union    soldier       He 
loved    them:    he   kept    their    memories   green 
with   words  of  gratitude,  respect,   almost  of 
worshp.  as  his  friends  well  knew.     The  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  State  never  had  a  more 
generous    financial    backer    than    Scott       He 
put    in    his    own    money       Elkins    and    Scott 
had  two  terms  as  Senator;  Dawson  succeeded 
White  as  Governor  in  1904     White  was  am- 
bitious to  become  Senator     He  tried  for  the 
nomination  twice  in  the  twenties,  but  failed 
to    make    It,      His    political    day    was    past; 
many   of   his   powerful    associates   and   lieu- 
tenants were  dead  or  outmoded;   a  new  gen- 
eration had  come  on.    The  last  10  of  his  84 
years  he  lived  in  retirement  with  the  mem- 
ories of  his  greatness. 

"And   life   runs  en,   the   road   grows   strange 
With  faces  new — and  near  the  end 
The  milestones  into  headstones  change — 
'Neath  every  one  a  friend." 


Tribute  to  Nelson  Rockefeller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAGES 


Tuesday.  July  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  14).  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  David  Lawrence  with  respect  to  the 
very  valuable  work  being  performed  by 


Nelson  Rockefeller  respecting  cur  rela- 
tions with  South  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RCCKEFELLERS  iMPnp.T.'.NT  TASK— TNTFR- AMFR- 

xcAS    Office    Cam     Se^vf    Unit'Cd    States 

Well 

(By  L^ftvid  Lawrence) 

M.:.rt  an:l  move  the  attitude  cf  South  Amer- 
ican ccuntries  toward  th.  future  policies  ot 
the  U.nited  States  is  giving  genuine  concern. 
The  theory  that  Latin  Amfrica  is  wholly 
sympa.hetic  with  Preside;  t  Roosevelt's  for- 
p":e'i  pclicy  is  a  bit  outworn  Eurtpean  In- 
roads nto  the  thinking  of  povernmenls  to 
the  south  of  us  are  such  that  the  United 
States  Government  ha.'?  reverted-tc  the  policy 
it  applied  during  the  fir-:  World  War— an 
active  educational  campaign  among  the 
peoples  of  Central  and  South  America  twith 
the  hope  of  maintaining  their  cccperation, 
no  matter  what  contingency  may  arise 

To  carry  on  an  educational  campaign  in 
Latin  America,  where  Nazi  agents  are  numer- 
ous and  where  new-papers  and  magazines  are 
subsidized  directly  by  Nazi  fund.-,  is  a  diffl- 
cuii  ta-k  tor  the  L'nited  States  Tlius  far  the 
Ameri.-an  Government  has  not  resorted  to 
such  tactics.  The  plan  rather  is  to  make 
available  informi.tion  through  legitimate 
channels  with  the  hope  that  persons  influ- 
ential m  the  Latin  American  scene  will  see 
that  America's  'ide  ge's  a  fair  deal. 

Certainly  South  America  neecb  certain  ra^ 
materials  on  which  priorities  have  bceii  es- 
tablished here  Financial  aid  for  commer- 
cial transactions  is  also  essential.  Under 
such  circumstances  and  with  so  many  rami- 
fications to  the  whole  program  it  was  rao.-:t 
natural  that  President  Rccsevelt  should 
create  an  agency,  now  known  a£  the  office  of 
Inter-American  Affair^  which  is  headed  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

RED   TAPE    MUST    BE   CUT 

But  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  an 
expanding  government,  the  department 
which  has  hitherto  handled  ali  matter?  ccn- 
cerning  external  relations  finds  it  necessary 
to  take  into  account  activities  by  other  a^ren- 
cies  of  the  same  government  which  cai.not 
operate  under  the  strict  rules  of  a  foreign- 
office  procedure  Red  tape,  for  instance,  has 
to  be  cut,  and  the  customary  riiplom.atic  ma- 
chinery cannot  be  used  sometime?  to  obtain 
action  on  various  commercial  matters  gmw- 
ine  out  of  an  emergency 

For  several  month?  the  problem  ct  adjust- 
ing the  ofSce  oi  Inter-Amer;can  Affairs,  to 
the  work  of  the  State  Department  and  its 
representatives  abroad  tas  been  one  of  the 
challenges  of  the  war  emergency  But  it  can 
be  stated  that  -.he  integration  of  the  two 
agencies  has  been  acccmpiisiied.  due  espe- 
cially to  the  tact  and  skill  of  Sumner  Welles, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  No.  1  man  in 
knowledge  and  background  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs  covering  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century 

SEPARATE   ST.AFFS    ADVISABLE 

It  is  no  critici-m  of  our  trained  diplomatic 
officers  In  foreign  countries  to  say  that  they 
are  not  technically  familiar  with  all  the 
problems  growing  out  of  attempts  to  im- 
prove public  r pinion  in  the  countries  where 
they  reside.  They  are  trained  m  the  art  cf 
silences  and  cautious  statement  ra'^her  than 
aggressive  combat  against  such  bold  and  at 
times  vicious  opponents  as  the  Nazi  agents 
can  be.  The  situation  properly  calls  for  a 
separate  set  of  representatives  who,  while 
working  with  the  emba.ssies  and  legations, 
are  not  restricted  by  diplomatic  ctlque*tc  in 
dealing  with   anti-American   manifestations. 

During  the  first  World  War.  the  United 
States  Government,  through  the  Committee 


on  Public  Iniormaticn.  headed  by  Gecrge 
Cteel,  estahflished  information  centers  in 
manv  forelgji  capitals  and  this  proved  an 
effective  way  to  get  the  doctrlties  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  printed  in  the  foreign  press,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  tasks  of  counter- 
acting attaclts  on  the  United  States,  which- 
Vi'ere  likewise  performed. 

MKY   OtnXAST   EMERCENCT 

I    The  office 'of  Inter-Am€ttican  Affairs,  which 

jMr.    RockeftUer'  adminiiters.    has    Just    re- 

jiceived  a  smull  appropriation  from  Congress, 

(which  it  w4l  devote  to  the  improvement  of 
America's  prestige  abroad  by  educational 
campaigns  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  United  |Btates  CSovernment  formally  has 
Vecognized  fhat  it  was  important  to  pay  at- 
tention not  only  to  commercial  but  cultural 
relations,  atid  such  splendid  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  hundreds  of  persons 
operating  under  the  office  of  Inter -American 
Affairs  thafit  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
If  this  continued  as  a  permanent  institution 
long  after  the  emergency  had  passfed. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  seems  to  have  the  organiz- 
ing qualitiaE  which  have  brought  to  his  side 
some  able  volunteers  familiar  with  Latm- 
American  relations.  His  engaging  personality 
has  made  iiim  quite  popular  among  the  cffl- 
cials  of  tUe  New  Deal.  The  main  reason 
is  that  he  forks  night  and  day  at  rtie  job  ot 
speaking  f^r  and  to  Latin-American  com- 
mercial and  cultural  interests  insofar  as  they 
aSect  national  policy  here.  This  Is  some- 
thing too  big  and  far  reaching  to  be  left  as  a 
side  issue  df  a  department  which  has  to  care 
for  our  dipliomatic  interests  not  only  in  Latin 
America  bwt  all  over  the  world,  and  that's 
why  the  working  arrangements  between  tha 
State  Department  and  the  office  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Affairs  constitute  a  mUestone  m 
efficient  progress.  ;   I     ' 


War  Polls  and  Reali-m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(       ,  - 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

j  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesd 


L 


r 


July  15  (legislative  day  of 
onday.  Julji  14  > .  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WHEELING  (W.  VA,) 
1        INTELLIGENCTER 


M:  KILGORE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
of  the  issue  of  July  8.  1941,  on  the  subject 
of  war  polls  and  realism.  The  editorial 
discusses  polls  and  their  lack  of  benefit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  foliovvf: 

[Flora  th«  Wheeling  (W  Va  )  Intelligencer  of 
July  8.  1941] 

WAR   POLLS    AND   REALISM 

Pells  conducted  by  newspapers  and  various 
sampling  crganizatlons  designed  to  sound  out 
public  opinion  report  uniform  and  over- 
whe'mlng  sentim.ent  against  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  what  now  is  called  a 
shooting  war. 
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The  essence  of  ptiblic  feelinc  on  the  qu'^."- 
tlon  seems  to  be  all  possible  aid  to  the  adver- 
saries of  Nazi  Germany,  short,  however,  of 
actual  participant!!  by  American  forces 

That,  incidentally,  has  been  the  stated  posi- 
tion of  the  admin. stratlon  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  still  is  tije  position,  so  far  as  may 
be  Judged  from  anything  said  by  Mr  Roose- 
velt at  any  time  up  to  the  present  writing 

It  might  be  in  the  interest  of  national 
well-being  to  examine  this  attitude  in  the 
light  of  the  realities. 

What  will  we  do  if  this  aid  short  of  fighting 
prov^  Inadequate? 

That  is  a  possibUity  that  none  of  the  short- 
of-war  champions,  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  down, 
seems  ever  to  have  taken  Into  consideration — 
at  least  publicly. 

Yet  it  is  a  very  real  pot-slbllity.  as  should  be 
ppparent  to  those  willing  to  look  the  fccts  in 
the  face. 

Tlie  British,  we  may  be  very  sure,  have  been 
counting  on  it  lor  a  long  time,  though  most 
of  their  official  statemenus  on  American  par- 
ticipation have  carefully  avoided  the  supges- 
tlcn  that  anything  more  than  supplies  from 
the  United  Stat€s  ever  will  be  needed. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  is  Gen- 
eral Wavell.  the  British  soldier  to  win  more 
acclaim  than  any  other  In  this  war.  About 
to  relinquish  his  post  of  commander  In  chief 
In  the  Middle  East.  General  WaveK  voiced 
some  war  opinions  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Harold  Denny,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  The  general's  conclusions  are  cf  in- 
terest and  Importance  to  e\e.'-y  American. 
In  brief,  here  they  are: 

Whatever  happens  in  eastern  Europe  where 
Germany  and  Russia  now  are  locked  in  com- 
bat, the  war  will  be  determined  finally  In 
the   West  as  it  was  in   the  last  war. 

In  the  end.  It  ^111  be  s  battle  of  man- 
power. 

Airplanes,  tanks,  ammunition,  guns  from 
Amerlcn,  valuable  though  they  hr.ve  been, 
arc  and  will  be.  will  not  be  enough  Ameri- 
can  manpower   wUl   be   needed. 

Germany  will  be  beaten  eventually  only 
by  an  Invasion  of  her  soil,  which  will  require 
the  assistance  of  American  foops. 

In  brief,  Hitler  cannot  be  defeated,  says 
a  man  whose  opinion  merits  respect,  unless 
the  United  States  sends  soldiers  to  Europ3. 
Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 
We  are  going  to  send  soldiers,  of  course. 
And  every  pu  )llc  man  who  assures  American 
mothers  that  we  will  not  do  so  is  deceiving 
them. 

The  last  chance  to  avoid  the  sending  of 
American  soMlers  was  lost  when  we  aban- 
doned our  neutral  status  and  committed  acts 
of  war  again:  t  Germany 

Whether  that  was  a  wise  or  unwise  course 
to  pursue  Is  iio  lonper  important  and  is  not, 
In  the  present  circumstances,  a  proper  mat- 
ter of  debate  The  step  was  taken  and  we 
must  abide  'ly  it.  Wc  are  the  enemy  of 
Germany  anC  her  allies,  by  our  own  choice. 
A  conquering  Germany  in  EXirope,  therefore, 
can  be  expected  to  net  toward  us  only  as 
toward  an  en  ^my. 

The  point  v  e  wish  to  make  is  that  the  time 
Is  past  when  sentiment  p.bout  wheti'ier  or  not 
we  want  to  go  to  war  Is  pertinent,  or  when 
debate  of  th.>  matter  can  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  Th  ?  time  to  have  shaped  official 
action  to  puhllc  sentiment  was  before  steps 
which  meant  war  were  taken  We  are  in  the 
war  now.  and  will  have  to  see  it  through.  If 
that  means  si  nding  trocps  to  Europe,  wc  will 
Eend  them,  no  matter  what  cur  preference 
might  be.  And  the  sooner  we  quit  shadow 
boxing  with  straw  votes  and  evading  the 
facts  in  offlciil  quarters,  the  better  prepared 
we  win  be  for  what  the  future  holds. 


Extension  of  Time  for  Which  Selecleei 
Have  Been  Called 


RE^!ARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 


Tuesday.  July  15.  1941 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding 
the  meeting  at  the  White  Hou.se  yester- 
day attended  by  congressional  leaders 
and  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall published  ri^^jXTts  have  it  that  the 
President  persuaded  Congressmen  to  be- 
gin action  immeaiatcly  to  hold  selective- 
service  men  in  active  service  beyond  the 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  supporter  cf 
President  Roosevelt,  but  why  should  I 
vote  to  disregard  an  implied  obligation,  if 
not  a  direct  contract  simply  because  pro- 
fessional soldiers  warn  that  more  serious 
crises  are  imminent? 

Our  soldiers  who  are  privates  in  the 
Army  are  paid  $21  per  HiOnth  and  have 
to  like  it.  Our  selective-service  soldiers 
at  the  end  of  1  year",<  training  becoir.e  in- 
crea'^ingly  valuable  in  our  arrr.pd  forc':'.*;. 
Therefore,  Congress  should  increase  the 
minimum  pay  of  such  soldiers  from  $21  to 
$45  per  month  and  make  appropriate  in- 
creases for  no^.commi.'^sloned  ofScers, 
Then  an  appeal  could  properly  be  made 
to  such  soldiers  to  volunteer  for  further 
service  dnnng  the  period  of  this  em.er- 
gency. 

To  this  good  hour  tlie  young  men  in 
our  armed  forces — selective-service  men 
and  National  Guard  men  and  their 
mothers  are  the  only  individuals  who  have 
made  sacrifices  in  this  national  emer- 
gency. At  the  time  thi^se  young  men 
were  ordered  from  then  homes  and 
peacetime  pursuits  there  was  an  im- 
plied agreement,  if  not  a  direct  contract, 
that  they  vv-ould  be  permitted  to  return 
at  the  end  of  a  year's  trainmr,  unless  this 
Nation  was  actually  at  war.  This  Nation 
Is  at  peace.  We  are  providing  national 
defense  measures  for  Western  Hemis- 
phere protection. 

Our  need  is  for  a  compact,  mobile,  thor- 
oughly rricchanized  army  notwilhsrand- 
ing  the  plea  of  professional  officers  who 
apparently  desire  that  our  armed  forces 
be  expanded  to  about  3.000.000  men. 
Hitler  conquered  France  with  12  panzer 
divisions  of  thoroushly  mechanized  sol- 
diers; 120  000  men  plus  a  couple  thousand 
pilots.  The  bulk  of  hi.^  great  army  of 
2.000,000  was  useful  only  in  occupying 
captured  territory.  Of  course,  American 
profess.onal  Army  officers  viil  receive 
quick  promiotions  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
army.  Let  us  disregard  pleas  not  based 
on  fact  and  preserve  the  morale  of  cur 
Army  and  the  sanctity  of  contract.  Our 
Government  is  dependent  tipon  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  its  citizons. 

Some  advocates  of  this  plan  to  keep 
selective-service  men  for  a  further  period 


of  training  say  the  American  soldier  Is 
the  best  paid  in  the  world.  They  know 
not  whereof  they  speak.  Canada,  though 
poor  compared  to  the  wealth  of  this  Na- 
tion, pays  its  privates  $1.30  per  day.  Ca- 
nadian non-coms  receive  as  much  as  $100 
per  month.  In  addition,  the  Canadian 
Governm.cnt  makes  d-pendent  allow- 
ances to  families  of  men  in  the  service. 
For  example,  a  dependent  wife  of  an 
aimy  private  or  noncommissioned  ofQce'r 
receives  $35  i^er  month  and  $12  addiiicm- 
al  each  per  month  for  2  childrtn.  Thus. 
the  Canadian  Government  pays  the  Ca- 
nadian soldier  and  wife  and  2  children 
S99  30  per  month.  Also  in  Canada  skilled 
workers  in  the  army  receive  extra  pay. 
Certainly  our  soldiers  should  leceive  as 
much  as  unskilled  labor  in  private  in- 
dustry. .  I 


Indiaaapoiis   AssociatioD  of  Credit  Men 
Leads  the  Way  Toward  Fiscal  Reform 


EJCTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF     INDIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 


Tuesday.  July  15.  1941 


M;.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  In 
Indianapolis  we  have  many  sound  think- 
ers who  believe  that  in  the  matter  of 
Govrrnmient  financing  we  cannot  forever 
overwork  the  outgo  without  paying  some 
atter.tion  to  the  intake. 

Tlie  Indianapolis  Association  of  Credit 
Men  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  restoration 
of  a  sound  national  fiscal  policy  in  the 
United  States  by  asking  Congress  "to  de- 
vole  a.s  m.uch  thought  to  cutting  expenses 
as  is  devoted  toward  raising  taxes." 

In  standing  and  influence  the  Indi- 
anapolis Association  of  Credit  Men  ranks 
at  tlie  very  top  among  organizations  of 
American  businessmen.  Its  executive 
manager.  Merntt  Fields,  is  nationally 
knox^n  as  an  able  business  executive,  a 
fiscal  expert,  a  keen  analyst,  with  ex- 
traordinary breadth  of  vision. 

I  hink  the  Congre.ss  and  the  country 
pcnf  rally  would  like  to  know  what  the 
Indianapolis  Association  of  Credit  Men  is 
doing  in  the  vitally  necessary  task  of  re- 
storing a  sound  economy.  With  a  cut  of 
at  l-ast  S2. 000.000. 000  in  national  non- 
defense  expenditures  as  its  goal,  the  as- 
socitition  is  preparing  to  flood  Congress 
with  a  vast  number  ot  petitions  urging 
the  national  lawmaking  body  to  study 
the  program  of  savings  in  nondefense 
outlays  that  was  suggested  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  Dr.  George  S, 
Ben>on,  president  of  Harding  College. 
S?a:cy,  Ala.,  on  May  15  last.  The  cuts 
proposed  by  Dr.  Btmson  would  effectuate 
a  toial  saving  of  $2,031,000,000,  which  the 
Indianapolis  association  believes  should 
be  t-ie  very  minimum  as  an  objective. 
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In  a  bulletin  sent  out  to  the  members 
c(  his  association  on  July  1,  Mr.  Fields, 
the  executive  manager,  said: 

There  Is- no  way  in  conscience  that  Con- 
gress can  levy  the  new  taxes  of  M, 500.000.000 
upon  you,  the  taxpayers,  without  first  cut- 
ting to  the  bone  all  unnecessary  expenditures. 
Even  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mcrgenthau 
testified  expenses  could  b'e  cut  by  11.000.000,- 
000,  but  he  refused  tc  be  speciflc,  and.  ■we  re- 
peat, nobody  so  far  has  disputed  Dr  Bcn.=or/s 
testimony.  We  stand  on  that,  and  think  if 
Congress  is  prodded  it  can  make  even  greater 
cuts.  The  third  page  of  this  buiJetin  15  your 
petition  to  Congress.  Just  detach  the  peti- 
tion from  the  bulletin.  .s;gu.  ar.d  mail  it  to 
us.  We  will  then  present  the  petition  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  a  frank 
statement  that  this  Is  an  organized  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Indianapolis  Asscciaticn  of 
Credit  Men  to  cut  expenses. 

P.'^RTIAL     LIST    OF     P.^STICIP.^TI^•C     FIRMS 

Thar.  Ccnpxess  is  in  for  a  good  deal  of 
"prodding"  is  indicated  by  the  ."^pe-'d  and 
alacrity  with  which  these  petitions  are 
being  signed  and  rushed  to  Wa.=:hingtcn. 
Although  the  campaisn  is  hardly  more 
than  started,  petitions  have  been  received 
at  my  ofBce  from  firms  aflBiiated  with  the 
Indianapolis  As.scciafion  of  Credit  Men 
and  are  being  intioduced  by  me  today  m 
the  Hou.se. 

Thi.s  movement  of  Indianapolis  busi- 
nessmen, many  of  whom  are  nationally 
and  internationally  known,  to  induce 
Confess  to  make  a  start  toward  drastic 
retrenchment  in  Government  nondefense 
expenditures  no  doubt  will  have  a  pro- 
found refle.x  effect  on  business  circles 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Already 
a  number  of  business  organizations 
throughout  the  land  are  planning  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  Indianapolis  associa- 
tion and  the  Indianapolis  campaign  may 
be  the  prelude  to  a  Nation-wide  awaken- 
ing tc  the  danger  of  astronomical  spend- 
ing and  continued  unbridled  license  in 
piling  up  national  debt  without  refer- 
ence to  national  incorpe.  It  begins  to 
Icck  as  if  the  Indianapolis  Association  of 
Credit  Men  may  have  .started  something 
really  worth  while  in  the  direction  of 
national  fiscal  reform. 

TEXT  or  THX  PXTITION 

Tne  text  of  the  petition  already  sierned 
by  a  large  number  of  Indianapolis  busi- 
reismsn,  and  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
sicned  during  the  next  few  weeks  by 
m.any  hundreds  more,  is  as  follows: 

A  FErmON  TO  THE  CONGRESS  TO  S.AVE  AN  ESTI- 
MATED $2  031.000.000  FOR  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE 

We.  the  undcrsiErncd.  at  the  suser.=tirn  cf 
th-'  Indianapolis  A£.'=<jciation  cf  Credit  Mm, 
Indian,  fjolis,  Ind  ,  who  have  to  pay  and  will 
p  iV  cl'.ecrfully  for  tht  delense  cf  our  countr,-, 
e:-.rne--tly  urge  Congress  to  devote  as  much 
thought  to  cutting  expenses  as  is  devoted 
toward  raising  taxes  That  seems  only  fair. 
We  a.'=lc  Ccneress  to  s-tudy  the  following  sug- 
gested savings,  which  were  Included  by  Dr. 
George  S  Benson,  president  cf  Harding  Ccl- 
le«e,  Searcy.  Ark.,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  May  13. 
1941: 

Items  t)tat  probably  can  be  elimiTiaied.  during 
_,         the  emergency 

C   C.  C-. ._ $265,  000,  OOO 

N.    Y    A 99.000.000 

Fi'll  conservation 500,  COO.  000 

Fiiderai  aid  to  roads 180.  000,  0(JO 

Total 1,  C44,  000,  000 


C.  :':;-.iiiy 


A.  <V  J.  M.iEU.'aclur^r.c  Co 

A•..i::,^•K  .:;::- Co.  _.     ...   .- ■- -- 

A!  :;i..;  .M  Ai-i  ne  Service  i  .-'ale>  C  or  i  ^oration.. 

.\;;:''i  '.rru-k  Kfiui[iir.'-n:   i;.. — 

Aili.'i  W.I.:-Cr<irr.  Iru- 

AKitr.f-an  LiCcii  supjiiy  <_'> 

An-.'-nrari  Ziac  I'roiincts  C"o. .- 

Anl'T^'in  l.\im'r<cT  <fc  Supply  f'o 

]'.  I.  r  .Vr.'ivrso.-i  Co 

Ar.;.  r~.  r.  .■^to\'-  ("".,  Inc.  .    .- 

A<-iC;au<i  .Seil  GrowtTS,  Int 

.\"iK;;atcJ  Service  Co..-'. 

K    ('    .\tfeins  .V  Co -.- 

lijrkst.r.-  Welt  Co - 

Ha:.lwir.-M]ll<-rCo - ,- 

B&naf-r  V.  hit<hill.  Inc 

Bar:;t5HossCo 

A-ii!:.  H:  BsrlflCo 

r.ii:.  r:.    '"urlr  .v  Mpl.anen  , 

'.A-.-u  .\Ur.afecturin,'  Co,   Inc..- v 

}'au'ii'.  B*:c!h  Cn._. 

iiifln-.f  nt  Cajk<>t  Msrafecruring  Co 

h.iii'.iBTo   Ba?  Co - 

l',:.:ia;n  Trei.- -..- 

I'-rnc  F^irr.itnr?  Ct.   ,.._ 

i'.i-viTiee  .-"cU-.-HTvicfv  I."." 

li.tT-  i^in:p  i  --^up}.!;,-  Co... 

H.ltw^t :;  Ch.iir  A  Kuriiture  Co. ' 

H:timrHi]ns}fkiTi<c  "o , 

]'.l;,  Heli  Gl-.U'  M  iniif-icturnp  Co 

!'  ,  '  ■ .-  S  ,^1  I'is.  <."or[''T.i'.''r. 

IT;.  ■>■  Kr.,'ir.rH-r;ric- C'"  .  Ir."., 

\'-    I  .  Brais  &  .i.s£<X'aU.'i 

iiumlv  Incubator  Co 

A    Bur'i.-.a]Co _ 

Bumt-t-Binfor'l  Lumber  Co..  !nc ; 

C.  .t  Ct    F'-'Un  ;ry  (V  rattcrn  Works 

CaMwfU  Furnture  Co 

y.  W.  Can.r^  Plvwoo'l  Co 

CarrpNllOilCc, >. 

<'a;:ipr--li-.Sm;th-RiU.hie  Co., 

<    i:  .:;i;  l's;-r  C  > 

(  siiit'i)  LuraNr  C^i. 

Carolina  M  ■t'  r  Expr-ss  LiDe<,  Ire 

Cart'iT-l-.-'j  Lu-r.^xT  (  • ^ 

Cen'ri!  In'ij:^:;)  Ciil  Co 

!v,        ..  

\V    :  kj 


4i<}ress 


Garisflea  A 
iDdi-mapolls 
....^do..... 


do_ 

do 4. 

do 

Oivencastle 
lDdiaDapoli.<; 
LafayetU', 
.\ndt'r5on,  I 
Icdiauapolia 

....do 

.   ..do 

Union  City, 
IndianapoH? 

do.  .. 

...do... 


nd.... 

Ind 

I4d 

d 

Ind 


Ind.. 
Ind. 


Oh 


;r  & 


\  I 


ri.j.ply  Co. 


Inc.. 


(\-r^,  Mich 
Crr.TLi.'  i'n]^<■T 
Ct>c;rtiJ  i;iil :■ 

'   tiaaipi.  r.  C 

1  hi't'ih   .■^  'At:--  Furr'turc  C'l.. 

Churc-h;ll  Cabiner  Co. 

<  .  )»ni>  wa.s  &  Coke  Utility... 
Cl-.rk  Ch.  inionl  A  Supply  Co. 

c.  It.  Cnlsr-tl  Co. 

'  oiur.jbia  Conserve  Co 

C-;ni>tiick-Ca.^tle  ?tove  Co 

Conkhr.  I.-imbor  Co 

Culver  .M:-.mi.''<\cTuriiie  Co.,  Inc 

!  I  -V  I.'it  r.c;.r.t  Co.,  loc   

l>'ir.cin  .<-  Mi'I.  rOh.-?  Co.._. ^ 

I  r..[)li.ycrs  Miiiiial  Liability  Ireqjrance  Co. 

ii.Urjif'.s*'  .\luiiriauia  Co 

1  \:ins  MiJIinirCo 

1  xcplsior  ^fo\  e  &  Manufacturing  Co 

Farley  ,.V  Loot.=cher  Mnnufaotiiring  Co 

I  lucta  finphri-y  C<.iri»tjratir.u 

Frrrn'-Cr-?''  LnmmT  Co 

^v.  M.  FincfciV  Co: 

}  li  tiiiiT  Bro.'.  Co 

I    C.  Foltz  Co..  Inc 

F(.rl.ts  Luinhf  r  Co 

Fcrt  Doarlorn  Paper  Co 

Fo.^ter-Fwrte?  Glas.'^  C.o 

l;   S.  Fo'-tor  Lumb<»r  Co 

KrunkUn  Life  In-urnri'^  Co 

Jossc  French  Corienition 

French  Sttxon  Chin,!  Co _ 

Gates  Manufactiirinp  Co , 

'<.  E.  Contract.'!  Coryoratibn 

I-'  Uov  Gforp«'  Goflnr-r 


P.  Gorlon  Co /.- 

iPiin  D  il«r.<  -Vational  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

inphn  Prf^(ii!rt»,  Ine 

T»-J''rv  ,v  A I 'pel,  Irr   ._ 


(,Tr 


Inn  C:i<t;n'.'  C 


■    I'    Gr!c:;iT  C 
'  iuarnntee  Tire 


i lubber  Co. 


iil-\>i'  FurriMce  Co 

m'^t  I'OT'.cry  Co 

!fiik._'l-K.ir.  iall-Vv'arner  «?o 

'•■r'-T.ir.'!  Corp'  ratiiin 

iirrr.t'tic  Corroririon 

hlliT  orJire  .•^uppiy  Co 

leo.  Ilitz  iV  Co 

!oni"  Sfovi?  Co - 

I  lyt  M  ichirip  Co  .  Inc. _ 

i;.in;i:;i.ton  Liii'>jr:>ti '■K  .>,  Ii;c   

r.'Mi.n.T  Cori'i.'n.^f ■)  .Milk  Co.. 

yvl;?.!!;!  <  •fo.r  W  or  If  3 

nilian:i  Gkis?  Co 

r  .':  .:i\  l.ur.ii.orn.en's  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

niir-iHi  ilxyui-n  Co 

nl.rM  P'pcr  Co 

n  :.i:.,.  \\.-\\  Paper  A  Paint  Co 

•   ha:u  Wt;c*i.V  Kiiii  Co 

ii'l  ao'iivlis  FnerarinR  Co.,  Ice 

D  i,anuiHjlis  Glovc  Co 


Richmond. 
Indianapolij , 
...do 
Hloominetoi  i 
("(■lurr.bu?. 
India  napol 
...  do  ... 
Berne.  Ind 
India  napolu 
I.afaye'.K". 
Denton,  X 
.Mlenfnwn, 
GroniiUiro. 
Indiana  polk 

...do 

...do 

Sprinftfleld. 
Indiana  polij 

do 

do J, 

Lenoir  X.  C 
Indianapolii , 

-do... 

lienanon 
Indianapolis , 

—  ,do 

....do 


nd 


Ind. 
I|d-... 

:..:.. 

'a  ... 
N.  C. 

Ind. 


3hJo.. 
Ind. 


Inl 


— .4do 

....do 

..-.do.... 
.-...do.... 


.  Ind. 


IndiqnnpoH 
.Mas.«illon,  <  'Iiio 

In'lianapnlii,  Ind 

(^uiney.  111. 

Dubuque,  1  :iwa 

Moreantowp,  Ind 

,  Ind 

h 

■m.X.  C. 

.  Ind 


Tlrlianapoli  i 
D-'tn.it.  .\li 
WiiL'ston-Sa 
Tirrv  Haiiff 
Indiana  (x>l 
.«io 


Ind 


Reprcsectativ* 


'nd. 


111.. 

io  . 
Icd- 


Ind. 
ind. 


Peoria,  III. 

Indiana|)oli« . 

PprinsS'-M    ■ 

Flowfry  Brincb,  Ga.. 

Cbicftito,  111 

Indi°.aaiK)li! , 

...do  ... 

Prtri.s  111 

In'liAnapoli|i, 

Q'.ii.ncy,  111. 

Greonficld, 

Butlton,  In* 

Indlannrioli:  ,  Ind. 

Wa.<hin,ztor  ,  Pa .. -L. 


Ind. 
)hio. 


Ind 


Ind 


nd. 


Marion,  In( 
Indtanapol 

do.    .. 

.Vew  C«stk 

Sobrinp, 
Ind  in  na poll 
.....do... 


.do 


Columbus 
Indiana  potft, 

....do. 


Ohio.. 
Ind. 


...do  .... 
Mount  loy 
tndiflnapoH, 

do.'... 

do.._. 

.....do.... 
Ea«t  I.irprjool 
Indianapol 
Fremont,  < 
Indianapol^, 

do 

dor.  ... 

do 


do 

Iluntinptoi 
Indianapol 
...  do  ... 
Dunkirk, 
Indianapol 
do 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
-do. 


-do. 


Ind. 


.  Ind- 

ind.'! 

0 

,  Ind. 


Pa 

Ind 

OhfoV. 

Ind 

io 

,  Ind 


Ind.-.. 
.  Ind 


lid  ..:. 

I.  Ind..„ 


J.  C.  Greene. 

C.  O.  Rop.-rs. 

L.  I.  Bland. 

E  J.  Hermann 

P.  B.  Hall. 

C.  A.  Scllars. 

C.  W.  Martin. 

Edward  L.  .^.ndierson. 

F.  W  JcTn^f'iv. 

.^rthOr  A.  Brijy. 

ft.  R.  Vauzhn. 

W.  C.  Holmes. 

J.  Q.  Martin. 

O.  G.  Ban- 

Sihi"  B   Risgan. 

R.  B.  Stokoj. 

W.  R   McCullough 

F.J.  BarteL 

E    F,    McLaren 

Horace  M   Read 

Ernest  H.  Black 

E.  S    .\:bic. 
Geo.  H.  DuKie. 
Hal  T.  Benliam. 
r.  T.  Michaud. 
Branson  Motley. 

F.  B.  Timbcrlake. 
C.  L    Keams. 
Clarence  A.  Kistkr 
R.  S.  LeMatty, 
Chas.  E.  Bowes. 
Karl  R.  Ztmicef. 
W   C    Bra.«o. 

B.  A.  Mavcr 
Dwipht  Sherburne. 
Chas.  E.  Wagner. 
N.  E.  Baker. 

A.  L.  Moore. 
E.  W.  Camp. 

T.  D.  Campbell. 
Harold  Vice. 
K.  C.  Duncan. 
L.  C.  Huey. 
Harris  W.  Lee. 
K.  L.  Carter 
H.  W.  Behrmaan. 

B.  K.  Lundblad. 
Robert  F.  Duke. 
Jas.  II.  O'Brien. 

A.  G.  Ruddell.  1 

Paul  A.,  Pence. 
Forrest  .\dditor>. 
A.  J.  Ehilich. 
Victor  C.  i<»-itfTt 
Robert  S,  Daily. 
U.  Rac  Colson. 
HE.  Herner. 
R.  W.  Spake. 

A.  P.  Conklin. 
W.  E,  Culv.T. 
Frank  Btnford. 
L.  K.  EvaA.« 
Herbert  Hiphurx. 
John  M.  Luckncr. 
E.  E.  Harlan. 
John  J.  FL-ihrr. 

E.  A.  IX'etschcr, 
f:  H.  WavccTt. 

F.  E.  Pence. 
Chester  E.  Baker.  Jr. 

O.  M.  Fcltr. 

B.  M.  Forbes. 
Geo.  E.  Daniels. 
W.  P.  ForU-!. 
R.  S.  Foster. 
Ralph  L.  Colby. 
H.  Edmr  French. 
W,  V.  Oliver. 

R.  E   Gates. 

R.  A.  Co\ 

LeRoy    George   Gord- 

ner. 
J.  P.  G<>r'ion.    . 
Can*  Mc<'otter. 

D.  I.  ?mitb. 

M.  M.  Waltrr.an. 
J.  Roland  Kinzer. 

C.  E.  Gricner. 
W.  W.  Kuhn.  , 
Elmer  H.  Vahlo. 
Fred  .~.  Loiine. 
David  G.  Bovce 

A.  J.  Randali. 

E.  Traub  Gcttron. 
T.  W.  ?mith. 

R.  C.  Hiller. 
Boni.  V.  Hitr 
Geo.  A  lie.  Jr. 
J.  P.  Atkinson. 
O.  K>  Foust. 
Marion  Moore. 
IxHiI"  C.  Biiehlcr. 

E.  W.  Meny. 
Carl  S.  Jones. 
R.  J.  Walden 
Fred  J.  Ostermever 
Walter  H.  Vahle. 

F.  W.  Dennerline. 
E.  A.'Morris. 
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Company 


Address 


Ir.  '...ir..'»iiolis  r<!ir.;  .^  L'.-'.-t  <J^ 

IndianaiMilis  Wall  I'nper  Co .. 

Inpcrsoll  Steel  Ai  Disc  Division 

In(jram-Rictiards<in  Manufncturine  Co 

International  Steel  Wool  Corporation 

Irvinirton  loe  A:  Coal  Co 

Jasper  Novelty  Furniture  Co.,  Inc 

Jasper  Ofllce  Furniture  Co ; 

Jay  Garment     

Kari>ex  Manii.aciuring  Co.,  lac 

Keller  Mouldiig  Co    ; 

Fennedy  Car  Uner  A  Bau  Co.,  Inc 

Kennedy  Tank  &  Mannlacturing  Co 

Kicfer-Stcwart  Co  

Kinpsbury  A  Co.,  Inc 

Kliet>er&  Hel'.raann,  Inc 

Knoxall  Corpt  ration.., 

GeorpeT.  Krai<:Co.... 

Kramer  Corpo-iition-.'i_. 

Kuhner  PwkiuK  Co.^ 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co  ....:.:*. 

Lilly  Vttrni.'ih  Co 

MacCoIltim  Pi.i>er  C«.,  Inc 

John  J.  Madden  Martifacturing  Co 

Harry  B   Mabin  Co 

Marion  Tor.)  Cirpnration 

Mar'<h  Furniu.rc  Co .' 

Marshall  Studn"!,  Inc 

McCormick  Li  mber  C<J.,  Inc 

L«'wis  Meier  it  Co 

Miller  Bro<:.  11  irdware  Co '... 

L.  B.  Mo«in.ai  Corporation. 

Moul'Uncs,  In( .....p.. 

Muehlhau^en  .'■prinij  Corporation 

Mutual  China  Co.... : 

National  Mitif  n  Works 

National  ."Newit  g  Machine  Co 

New  Castle  Ca-;kct  Co 

Noblitf-Sparks  Industries 

Northw("<tern  Cabinet  Co .*.. 

The  Nurre  Co.;.  Inc '„.. 

Geo.  S.  Olive  A  Co 

Op-.M  Elecfic  &  .Manufacturing  Co 

Oscood  *  Sons  Inc ■.. 

Oval  Si  Koster 

PajxT  P:ickape  Co 

Pcerles.?  Foundry  Co 

Perfection  Pairt  &  Color  Co 

J.  C   Perry  4  <  o 

Pullman  CoucI  Co 

Pure  Oil  Co i 

Quaker  .'^tato  <'i\  Refining  Oorporatioa 

W    T    R'lwleip  1  Co V. 

W   P.  K.nyA  (  o ,  Inc 

Recreation  Efpiipment  Co 

Richmond  BaUm:  Co 

Richmond  Mh  leabk  Ca.^tinps  Co 

Rockwood  Ma  lufacluhng  Co 

Ro.Ufeld  Co 

Root-s-Conner  vilk>  Blower  CorporatiMi 

Rouph  Xoti'S  (  0  ,  Inc 

Roynl  Metiil  Manufacturing  Co 

Rvbolf  lUatin.;  Co •. 

Rytex  Co 

Sarpent-Gerke  Co 

Schlosscr  Bros  ,  Inc 

.'^chrsmni  A  Schmicg  Co 

■''entinel  Printiae  Co 

Shaw-Barton,  Inc 

Shelbyvillo  De^k  Co 

Shirk  Lumber  Co.,  Inc 

Sie^lcr  Enainei  Ranite  Co ,. 

M.H.  .>=mith 

Henry  C.  Sraiiher  Roo&ng  Co 

Southern  De.«k  Co 

Sxjut.'icrn  Sav  Works,  Inc 

Pouthport  Lunihw  Co 

Spann  Co.,  Id<   _ — ....... 

Spickelmicr  Fi.el  A  Supply  Co 

Pprinsfield  Lei  tber  Products  Co j..- 

SlarkWcUel  i.  Co 

Theodore  Stcii ,  Jr 

Stone,  StatTori;  A  fJtone    

Sun  (Jlow  Industries,  Inc 

Sui>erior  Pa|ie;  Prenlucti  Co 

Syndicate  (ila-s,  Inc «. . 

Tell  City  Desi  Co..  IrK 

Thiele  Furnac   Co..  Inc  

Towle  Manufr.;ttiritis  Co 

Tovcraft  RubliT  Co 

Trov  Oil  Co  ,  :nc 

Tucker  Duck  V  Rubber  Co 

Udell  W<,rk.s      ...^ 

Uhl  Pottery  C>   

UsitiHJ  Stall's  Ventvr  Corfwration 

Universal  Poturies.  Inc .^. 

Van  Camp  Hardware  it  Iron  Co 

Van  Wert  Co. 

Vascr  MacliiO''  Co .-. 

Vick  Cbemica   Co 

\   ■        i  SwTV'  Fuods,  Inc 

\  at  liar  I  ware  Co 

Vi  ;iii'i-li  Fibre  Box  Co J 

The  W'adlev  (  o 

Wepe  M;irhle  i  Tile  Co 

A.  D   Wile?  Cj 

York  A  Foster,  Inc ... ... 

Zenite  Metal  Corfioration..^ 

ZifTrin  Truck  Lines,  Inc '.... 

Zirnmer  Paixr  PriMlucts 

Galax  Furniture  Co  .  Inc ... 
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tu,..a!,,>polis,  Ihd 

.....do 

.Vew  Castle,  Ind 

Frankfort.  Ind ,.. 

Spnngfleld.  Ohio 

In<iiaoapolis,  Ind.... 

Jasper,  Ind 

do 

Portland.  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ipd 

do 

Shelby ville.  Ind 

IntUanapoli?,  Ind 

do 

do 


.do. 


..do 

..do 


.  --do 

Muneie.  Ind 

Indianapelis,  Ind 

do.. 

Ho 

.do 


dO.a--.-. 

Marion,  Ind 

Hith  Point.  .N'.C... 

IndianaTiolis,  Ind 

do 

do 

Richmond,  Ind 

Indianartolls,  Ind 

do 

Louansport,  Ind 

Inliimpoli",  Ind 

Kokomo.  Ind 

Bclvidere,  III 

.Vew  Ca.stle.  Ind 

CVIumbus,  Ind 

,  Burlinclon,  Iow:i; 

Bifximmcton.  In  ! 

Indianapolis,  Ind.».. 
do 

IVcatur,  111 :.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

.....do 

do  -,.  ..., 

1 do r. , 

do.-. ..1. 

Chicnpo.  ni 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

on  City,  Pi        

Fn-cport,  III 

Indlanni>o|i<>,  Ind 

.\n'lcr>oii.  Inl 

Richmond,  Ind 

..  .  do 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Richmond,  Ind 

Conncrsvilk.  Ind 

IndiHnuHih.'i,  hid. 

Michican  City,  Ind.. 
ludianapolb,  lud 

do 

..   .  do 

Frankfort,  Ind 

Burlinpton,  Iowa 

In<lianai>oli«,  Ind 

Co-shocton,  Ohio 

Shelbyvillo,  Ind 

IndiananolL-.  Ind 

Centralra,  111    ^. 

Bur!in;ton,  \,  C 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hickory.  N.  C 

Atlanta,  Ga 

SouthiKirt,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

do 

S:>rin(tfleld.  Ohiol 

Indian"po!is,  Ind 

do 


.do. 


Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marion,  Ind 

Indianapoli'^,  Ind 

Tell  City.  Ind    

Indianapolis.  Ind 

.\ewburv|>"rt,  Mass. 

Ashlanl,  Ohio 

IndLanapfj!L'=.  Ind 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

1ndian:i[>4i.-;,  Ind 

Uuntinet)unr,  Ind 

IndLana(>f)lis,  Ind 

Cambridpe,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  iud.^. 

do. ..!..... 

do 

Wilminpton,  Del 

Greenfield.  Ind 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

'lerrc  Haute.  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

do 

do 

Union  City,  Pa 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

do 

do . 

Galax,  Va 


Rcpresenfatire 


Byron  J.  Smith. 

?enr>-  Gramse,  Jr, 
.  L.  .Vel.'ion. 
"".  S.  Dukes. 
.  A.  Stybr. 
..  L.  Swartr. 
F.  Schneus. 
E. Sturm. 
(Forrest  Harness.) 
R.  U.  Wotriup. 
Wm.  A.  Keller,  Jr. 
P.  T.  Hunter. 
\y.  E.  Kennedv. 
t>.  B.  MoxUy. 
cieorce  H.  kincsbury. 
Cordelia  Klicber 
q   P.  Epier 
(teorpe  T.  Kraas. 
Rdwin  B    A.-^li. 
IJ    C.  Kuhner. 
OF,  Eveleiih. 
Fred  J.  Ha:!u'rin. 
a.  K.  Wcinlaiid. 
John  J.  Madden, 
gi.  t\  Bosiey 
!y.  II.  MotAinper. 
j|.  E.  Marsh. 
race  Marshall. 
L.  McCormick. 
heotlore  II.  Seuel. 
'.  O.  Chambers. 
B    Mo-iiinan. 
itorman  R.  Kera. 
.1.  L.  Beutel., 
Vrl.  I,    Hi'llwe". 
illisH.  Howell. 
.  F.  List. 
-G    Burris 
I'andoll  C.  Clinc. 

A.  .^tmton, 
'aul  W.  Phertter. 
peo.  ?.  Olive.     ■■  • 
M.  Opperman. 
[I.  M.  Oscood. 
■ha*;.  J.  Oval. 
.  F.Stilr. 
.  J.  Cornwell. 
fieorce  fiftble. 
'red  H.  Bnihn. 
heo    F.  Schmidt. 
II    Martindill. 
L   Luse 
,0V  F.  Cnnksliank. 
IV   G   Dilhmer. 
\V.  Douplas. 
R  Quips 

i\-  D-  Hamcrytadt. 
Mr.  Sprinper 
liV.  E.  Now  kirk. 
K   J    Wohlpciiiuth 
C    E.  Giiul 
fr   M.  Rybolt 
Kl    J    llammi'l. 
R.  F.  I!c!ir::;.''.nn. 
Uustav  Schlwy^er. 
r.  W.  Dwijht 
kV alter  J.  Twiname. 
S  Shaw. 

'.  J.  Shirk. 

iiepler. 
d.  H.  Smith, 
los.  E.  Mat.inply. 

0.  F.  Ivey 

Pd  L.  Humphreys. 
T.  W.  Davidson. 
p.  W    Duck,  Jr. 

k.  N.  Lubfer. 
tteorpc  w.  .Stark. 
Theodore  Stein,  Jr. 
jF.  A.  Wilkins. 
KV.  L.  Sctu'iticv. 
Wm.  H.  Wiliea. 
p.  H.  James. 
M.  J.  Kia"<h. 

1.  II.  Tumbull. 
ptanlev  R.  .Noyes. 
R.  T.  Scantleburj-. 
Francis  J.  .<chu.ster. 
JI.  Temi>le  Tucker. 
H.  T.  GriHUli. 

O.  I.  Lett. 

Ira  A.  Minnick. 

'Robert  .S-^rest. 

jo.  C.  Klit.pcl 

Cecil  A.  Vnn  Wert. 

>:.  .M.  Vaser. 

J.  W.  Roberts. 

M.  L.  Pircice,  Jr. 

Charles  K.  Wagner. 

•Lee  .M.  Blwk. 

D   D.  Cutripht. 

O.  C.  Wepe. 

A.  D.  Wiles. 

C.  R.  York. 

3.  I.  Oturett. 

S.  ZifTrin 

K!irl  R  dimmer. 

J   A.  MaUbc\kS. 
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Items    which    can    probably    ^c    r;. r    m    half 
during  emergency 

Rivers,  harbors,  and  flood  con- 

t.-ol 1121.000.  000 

National  parfc  improvements.  10,000.000 

Agtlculture.  forestF  and  trails.  10.  000,  000 

Rural  rehabilitation 66.000,000 

Pocd-fitamp  plan 100,000.000 

Exftort    bounties 100,000,000 

Last   years   appropriation    :  )r 

W.  p.  A 1.325,000,000 

(Win  not  the  120.000,- 

000.000    defense    program 

cut    employment   at   lcr.;t 

in  half?) 

Dei)artmental    publicity    uud 

f-anking ,.        39.000.000 

National  Resources  Planning 
Board  and  Office  ol  Govern- 
ment Reports,  about „  3.000,000 

Total 1.  774,  000  000 

One -half  is 887,  000,  000 

Items   the   total  of  which  <ian   probably   be 
reduced    25    percent 

Agriculture   departmental  et- 

pensc   (in  addition  to  cgrl- 

rlculture  aids) ,_  $114,000,000 

Department  of  Commerce..,,-  31,000,000 

D:-:irtmc:-it  cf   Interior.. ..].  70.000,000 

Dep.artment   of  Justice i.  65,000,000 

War  Department — nonmllitary 

activities- 4')  f\'0  noo 

Misrellaneous         independent 

etaces i_         66.000.  000 

Refugee  relief. 18.  000,  000 

Total i.       399.  000,  000 

Ont-  fourth  is ..|.       100,000,000 

Grand  total .,_  2,031.000.000 

We.  the  undersigned,  plaad  for  reduced 
exp'-'nses  in  the  belief  the  tiaticnal  welfare 
is  endangered,  and  that  th«  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  single  dollar  spent  for  un- 
necessary  nondefense   expenditures. 

July  - ii'41 . 

Name  of  firm 

Name  of  representative 

City  or  town State. _. 


V.'orld  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTr.::F:oN  cf  Rr.M.'.nKs 

or  .1  .r 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MAssACHrcrri'- 
i:i  THE   SEMATE   OF   THE    UWIIEI;    STATES 

Tuesday,  July  15  <lcgislatwe  day  o/ 
Monday.  July  14  r  1941 


ARTICLE   EY   C    J    CORMIER 


Mr  '.VALi:-!!,  Mr,  P.CMd.nt,  I  Ks-k 
unanimou.s  ron.'^ent  to  have  p:inicd  in 
the  Appendix  of  th^  Record  an  article 
entitled  •\Vc::r:  W.-.r  \cni?.r.>  f'f  the 
United  Stales  Merchant  Marinf.  the  Hi.";- 
toiy  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
Recruiting  Service.  During  t!ie  Woild 
W;ir  of  1917-18."  by  Clar'-nce  J  Coimier. 
charter  member  of  the  W.irld  War  vet- 
erans of  the  Unitid  S.ic.-;.^  ni-rchant 
mjirine,  1917-18 

There  b'.  .:.e  r.^  rbjcction.  ♦he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  \hc  Record, 
as  follows: 
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World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Merchant   Marine— The    History    of   the 
American    Merchant    Marine,    Recruiting 
Service.  During  the  World  War  of  1917-18 
(By  Clarer.ee  J.  Cormier,  charter  member  of 
the    World    War    Veterans    of    the    United 
States  merchant  marine.  1917-18) 
Bv  the  Urgent  Deficiencies  Act  of  June  15. 
1917.  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
g'.ven  the  power  to  use  for  the  national  se- 
curity and  deicn'e   a  fund  of  $6,250,000,  for 
recruiting.  Instructing  and  training  of  offlcers, 
englnet-rs,  and  crews  for  American  ships. 

The  President  i^antcd  this  power  and  tund 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Beard  and 
authorized  th.'  establishment  of  the  recruit- 
ing service,  with  headquarters  In  the  United 
States  customhcu.'^e  at  Boston.  Mass..  under 
the   supervision    cf    Henry    Howard. 

The  first  sch^jchof  navigation  was  r,p?r..-d 
In  Cambridge,  Mass..  June  4.  1917.  un'icr  the 
direction  cf  the  United  States.  Shipping 
Board,  and  c'hers  were  established  on  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf.  Paclftc  coast.s  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  \intil  43  schools  were  in  operation. 

Men  wh  1  haij  scmie  experience  in  seaman- 
Ship  were  to  b,?  given  a  short.  Intonsive  pe- 
riod of  training  in  navigation  by  experienced 
sea  captains,  as  well  as  teacher.,  from  scien- 
tific schools  and  universities. 

The  next  wtrk  to  which  attention  was 
directed  was  the  training  of  cn-rineers. 
Schools  were  opened  up  and  maintained  In 
12  cnizlneerm;:  schools,  chit  fly  U  technical 
colleges 

For  admi-s.'-icn  to  navigation  or  cnciiieerm:; 
schools,  candidates  mu.st  be  American  citi- 
zens between   13  and  55  years,   inclusive. 

Th?  graduates  from  the  navigation  schools 
from  June  4,  1917,  to  November  9,  1918,  num- 
bered 3.300, 

Tlie  gradu.ites  from  the  engineering 
schools  as  marine  engineers  from  June  4 
1917,  to  Ne'vcmber  9,  1918,  numbered 
2.960. 

By  the  autumn  cf  1917  the  ship-construc- 
tion program  of  the  emergency  fleet  had 
reached  such  a  stage  that  the  Governm.ent 
authorized  the  United  States  Shipping  Bcnrd 
to  establish  a  recruiting  service  for  young 
men  who  wished  to  enlist  as  sailors  in  the 
Amorlcan  merchant  marine. 

To  enlist  m  the  merchant  marine,  a  man 
had  to  be  an  American  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35  years.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  no  other  branch  of  the  b'-rvlce.  that  is. 
the  Navy.  Army,  or  the  Marines,  during  the 
World  War,  v,-ere  as  strict  In  the  cSteen 
clause 

Deferred  class. fication  under  the  selective- 
service  regulations  applied  to  rag».jlar  mem- 
bers of  merchant  crews,  while  apprentices 
enroll  for  training  in  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Service  were  held 
to  be  not  ava;:able  for  military  service.  If 
such  men  left  the  merchant  marine  service 
they   were   liable   to   immediate   draft. 

In  December  1917  the  Sea  Training  Bureau 
cf  the  United  States  Shippmg  Board  Re- 
cruiting Service  was  ready  to  receive  appli- 
cation from  Americans  willing  to  take  a 
course  which  wcvild  fit  them  tor  service  as 
sailors,  firem.en,  ccal  passers,  oilers,  water 
tenders,  cok_.ks,  and  stewards  on  vessels  cf 
the   American   merchant   mar.ne. 

Applicants  were  enlisted  fcr  the  "duration 
cf  the  war"  and  were  tra:ned  en  seven  shii.s 
In  Atlantic  waters,  four  on  the  Pacific,  one 
at  New  Orleans,  and  one  at  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Headquarters  were  established  at  Federal 
pier.  East  Boston.  Mass  .  where  the  former 
Eastern  Steamship  Line  steam.ers  Caivi". 
Austin.  Gcicrncr  Dmgley.  Govcnor  Cobb,  and 
later  the  Meade  were  stationed. 

The  thousands  cf  men  who  were  needed 
for  this  new  service  could  be  obtained  onlv 
through  the  f.id  cf  recruiting  stations  in  ail 
large  cities  President  Louis  K.  Liggett,  cf 
tlie  United  Drug  Co.,  canve  to  the  assistance 


of  the  Recruiting  Service  by  placing  6  854 
stores  cf  his  company  available  as  recruiting 
stations.  How  efTective  this  rrcrui'mg  serv- 
ice was  can  be  shown  by  tho  rate  at  which 
recruits,  all  cf  whom  were  volunteers,  were 
obtained.  During  the  first  .3  months  7.500 
men  were  enlisted,  while  by  November  8, 
1913.  3  days  bef  jre  the  armistice,  32  014  ap- 
plicants were   Inducted  into  the  service. 

The  men  enlisted  were  given  a  course  of 
training  from  6  weeks  to  3  months  and  then 
assigned  to  merchant  ships  with  regular  pre- 
war seamen  in  the  pnpcrticn  of  four  re- 
crui'S  to  six  abl  ^  seamen.  It  Is  a  matter  cf 
record  that  75  jercent  cf  these  sailers  came 
from  New  Enrl:,nd.  living  up  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  m^en  who  "went  d:jwn  to  the  sea 
in  ships"  from  tlie  earliest  N-. -.v  Ei.-Jand 
day? 

A  S^a  Service  Bureau  was  created  which 
had  charge  of  -.he  as.nrnment  cf  graduates 
cf  the  training  ships  and  the  enlisting  of 
crews  for  all  United  States  Shipping  "fecard 
vessels.  Tills  flripping  agency  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  it  is  ipteresting 
to  rote  that  Mr.  Harrington  Pike,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Boston  ofBce  of  this  Service 
durine  the  war.  Is  still  carrying  cn^  that 
position.  Ml-  Henry  Howard  was  director 
of  the  Recruiting  Service  during  the  war,  and 
it  was  his  capable  leadership  that  was 're- 
sponsible fcr  th-e  success  of  this  Service. 
'  Before  the  World  War  about  70  percent  of 
the  crews  en  American  ships  were  foreign, 
but  at  its  clofe  nearly  all  crews  were  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  records  show  that  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  merchant  marine,  of  its 
ship-  that  vecre  sunk  and  men  killed  or  dis- 
abled IS  sufficient  to  say  that  a  large,  -well- 
operated  m.ercl-ant  marine  was  undeniably 
essential  to  bringing  the  war  to  its  success- 
ful close. 


Government  Should  Protect  Defense 
Workers  in  Order  To  Provide  Equip- 
ment for  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


KON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF    OHIO 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  15.  I'J-ll 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  vote  for  section  9a  m  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  1524.  winch  provides 
for  Government  protection  of  persons 
who  wish  to  voluntarily  return  to  work  in 
defense  plants  where  prcduction  has 
been  stopped  "thrcugh  sub-eersive  influ- 
ences or  otherwise." 

The  Nation  is  confronted  vcith  a  con- 
dition which,  in  my  opinion,  demands 
that  ncthinc:  he  left  undone  in  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  articlLS. 

Th.e  ccnsctiption  law,  a^ramst  wl'.ich  I 
vo.cd,  is  ncv;  forcing  millions  cf  ycung 
men  into  miilirary  ?erv!C'\  They  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter;  neither  have  they 
anything  to  say  as  to  how  much  pay  they 
rhail  receive.  The  Government  dictates 
that,  too.     The  base  pay  is  S21  per  month. 

The  micn  in  uniform  are  being  trained 
for  war.  The  President  has  already, 
secretly  and  without  congressional  con- 
sent, dispatched  scm.e  of  ^hem  nearly 
3.C00  miles  across  the  sea  to  Iceland. 
whxh  lies  in  the  European  war  zone  cf 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


Since  British  soldiers  also  are  in  Ice- 
land, the  same  is  a  battlefield.  There- 
fore the  inescapable  fact  is  upon  us  that 
the  President  has  now  actually  put  the 
United  States  into  the  European  war. 

The  public  does  not  know  but  what  the 
President  has  also  sent  come  of  our  sol- 
diers to  oither  distant  battlefields. 

This  is  the  condition  that  actually  con- 

front,s  us. 

'  I  feel  it  is  new  the  first  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,to  provide  the  proper  equipment 
and  supplies  for  our  soldiers. 

The  very  least  we  could  possibly  con- 
sider to  be  our  duty  in  this  situation  would 
be  to  make  it  possible  for  those  persons 
who  voluntarily  choose  to  do  so  to  work 
in  the  pfoductibn  of  the  defence  articles 
that  are  Vital  to  cur  soldiers. 

The  boys  in  camp  have  a  fight  to  ex- 
pect cf  us  at  least  this  much.  The 
fathers  und  mothers  who  have  sons  in 
uniform  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 

I  shall,  of  course,  also  support  the  pro- 
vision lov\'ering  the  draft  age  to  28  years. 


Citadels  of  Democr:icy  Being  Undermined 
by  !nffhci?r.cy.  IVIisman?.gcment,  Waste, 
and  Probable  Corruption 

I  REMARKS 

HCN.  R03ERT  F,  RICH 

OF  rE.NNSY:_\  AN^^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  15.  1941 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
my  office  received  copies  of  a  publication 
entitled  "Citadels  of  Democracy."  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  we  received  another  prop- 
aganda book  entitled  "Arsenals  of  De- 
mocracy." Some  day  soon  we  may  have 
a  book  entitled  "Destroyers  of  Democ- 
racy" fcnr  in  my  opinion  that  is  just  what 
we  are  about  to  do,  when  we  allow  the 
funds  appropriated  for  national  defense 
to  be  spent  upon  useless  propaganda  such 
as  the  books  received  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lor  some  time  I  have 
been  wondering  just  when  we  are  going 
to  have  a  real  investigation  cf  cur  whole 
defense  program.  An  investigation,  sir. 
that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things.  An 
investigation  that  will  sift  out  the  mis- 
management, the  inefficiency,  the  waste, 
and  the  corruption  no  doubt  attached  to 
the  prcgram. 

I  say  that  we  need  this  investigation 
now,  fan-  the  citadels  of  democracy  are 
slowly  being  undermined  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency, the  mismanagement,  and  the 
waste  ^hat  is  apparent  on  every  side. 
This  prtopaganda  pamphlet  is  a  striking 
illustration.  No  publication  is  necessary 
to  tell  the  American  people  of  the  finer 
qualiti^  of  our  defense  effort;  but.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  certainly  need  some  pub- 
licity a|out  the  things  I  have  mentioned. 
This  is  a  wonderful  effort  we  are  making. 
It  is  an  effort  that  requires  untold  sacri- 
fices upon  the  part  of  the  people,  and  I 
insist,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  to  ask  our  people  to  bui* 
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savings  St  \m'p^  and  d  fense  bonds  and  to 
turn  aromd  and  let  the  War  Depart- 
ment squander  the  m.onty  for  propa- 
ganda of    his  type. 

Now  ju;  t  a  word  about  our  Army.  Lt. 
Gen.  Ber  Loar.  after  reviewing  the 
maneuver;  of  the  Second  Army  last 
month,  IS  quoted  as  saying: 

Our  troc ps  average  about  6  months'  train- 
ing, and  8  lot  of  pclifhmg  Is  needed,  but 
today  thcv  could  occupy  a  comparatively 
quiet  defei.se  sector  In  .ictual  combat. 

This  if-  the  commanding  general's 
opinion  of  the  real  defenders  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  Spt?aker,  instead  of  squandering 
the  moncj'  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
publicity  stunts  and  propaganda,  I"^- 
Jieve  we  ought  to  concentrate  eveiy  dol- 
lar on  tocling  up  our  Army  for  the  day 
when  it  may  be  called  upon  to  really 
defend  de-nocracy  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  do  no',  believe  the  next  war  is  going 
to  be  an.v  flag-waving,  shotgun  affair, 
■^ut  from  the  purchases  that  have  been 
made  dur.ng  the  last  year,  I  am  frankly 
puzzled.  I  wonder  just  how  we  can  de- 
fend our  democracy  with  organs  and 
hymnals,  with  shotguns  and  clay  pigeons, 
with  moti  m-picture  theaters  and  recrea* 
tifcnal  centers,  with  flags  and  banners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  manv  questions 
that  create  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
quality  of  leadership  so  far  exhibited  in 
our  def en  e  efTort,  but  I  have  no  doubts 
as  to  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  cf  the 
men  and  women  of  the  United  States. 
whether  they  are  in  the  service  or  out  of 
it.  It  is  for  them  I  speak,  in  protest 
against  the  ccntinr^ng  waste  of  public 
moneys  f(  r  propaganda,  to  glorify  war, 
and  to  diag  this  Nation  into  a  conflict 
which  thf  Americans  desire  to  keep  out 
of. 

With  the  lady  from  Arkansas  I  say: 

We've  hac  our  share  in  Flanders  field. 
We'll  stay  at  home  and  mmd  cur  own, 
Fcr  we've  a  Job  to  do. 
WeU  lick   the   "isms "  cue   by  one. 
For  old  rtd.  white,  and  blue. 

We'll  6lt  on  our  veranda,  and  read   your 

propagnnda, 
But  we  von't  be  over  "till  it's  over"  over 

there. 


Oidtr  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 


REMARKS 

(  f 


KCN.  :dith  nourse  rogzrs 

OF    MASS.^CHesETTb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  15. 1941 


jMrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  mder  the  permission  given  me 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Post  of  July  10, 
1941.  entitled  "Loyal  Sons."  and  one  from 
the  Bostoi  Traveler  cf  July  10.  1941.  en- 
titled "Answering  the  Call." 


Each  of  these  editorial.'^  cemrr.cnd  the 
Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  for  the  fine, 
patriotic  example  that  crganizaiion  has 
set  in  purchasing  $20,000  worth  of  na- 
tional-defense twncis. 

Th?  grand  venerable  of  the  Order  cf 
the  Sons  of  Italy,  Mr.  Joseph  Gorrasi, 
lives  in  my  congressional  district,  in  the 
city  of  Woburn.  He  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  extremely  high  type  ol 
Italian  immigrant  who  has  ccme  to  our 
shores.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Gorassi 
is  39  years  of  age.  He  was  t)orn  in  Italy 
and  came  here  when  a  young  boy.  He 
worked  hard  at  various  jobs  while  earn- 
ing his  way  through  Boston  University 
Law  School,  graduating  with  the  class  of 
1924.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  bar  the  same  year. 

Attorney  Gorassi  typifies  the  progres- 
sive type  cf  the  newer  races  to  settle  in 
this  country.  He  has  studied  hard, 
worked  diligently,  and  has  made  a  host 
of  friends  throughout  cur  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  He  is  now  the 
city  solicitor  of  Woburn.  a  pest  he  also 
held  in  1930.  At  one  time  he  served  in 
the  capacity  of  claims  attorney  with  the 
New  England  District,  Public  Works 
Administraticn. 

In  these  strenuous  and  trymg  days 
when  there  is  so  much  feeling  and  ccSti- 
fusion.  it  is  especially  fine  to  record  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  those  who  came 
here  to  escape  the  bondage  and  lack  of 
freedom  in  their  fatherlands.  It  is  a 
token  of  their  protest  against  the  pres- 
ent gcvernments  of  their  native  lands. 
and  it  is  an  endorsement  of  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  our  Uniied  States  of 
America.     They  are  fine  loyal  Americans. 

The  editorials  follow; 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  July  10.  1941) 

LOTAL    SONS 

In  a  day  when  accomplishment  is  far  more 
valuable  than  words  and  far-fetched  plans, 
the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  m  America  set 
a  fine  practical  example  Recently  the  Mas- 
sachu&eits  grand  lodge  of  this  organization 
purchased  »20.000  worth  of  defense  bonds  and 
already  it  has  instituted  an  excellent  system 
for  the  forwarding  of  gifts  and  ior  visits  to 
Its  members  in  the  various  trainmg  camps. 

Within  a  short  time  it  will  have  working 
a  plan  for  the  entertainment  of  out-of -State 
members  in  training  in  Bay  State  camps  with 
sightseeing  trips  and  other  services.  Here  Is 
a  loyal,  up-and-coming  oiganization  really 
getting  things  done.  ; 


IFrom  the  Boston  Traveler  of  Jtily  10,  1941J 
ANSWERING  THE  CALL 

The  most  loyal  American  is  not  necessarily 
the  oldest  American;  he  ma,y  b«  a  very  new 
American.  Strong  confirmation  of  this  un- 
doubted fact  may  be  seen  In  the  action  cf 
the  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  iwhose  Massachu- 
setts ledge  recently  piu-chased  $20,000  worth 
of  defense  bcnd<?. 

These  times  are  trying  one«  for  loyal  Ameri- 
cans whoso  ancestry  stenxs  frorri  Axis  coun- 
tries. One  may  have  a  true  and  devoted  love 
fcr  Italy  or  Germany,  and  with  it  a  detesta- 
tion cf  their  present  governments. 

Perhaps  those  newer  Americans,  whose  faith 
in  the  land  cf  their  adopticn  is  so  strong  that 
it  overshadows  ancestral  ties,  are  the  best 
Americans  of  us  all. 


St  venty-seventh    Annual    Convention    of 
Benevolent    and    Protective    Order    of 

Elks 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.-\EK? 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

v't    i  i  N.N    ".  .  ;  (v:. ;  \ 
IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   ST.STES 


Tuesday.  July  IS  ^IcaiilaUve  dci 
Monday.  July  14>,  1941 


ADDREiiS  BV  JOSEPH  (..    I-lvH 


Mr,  DAVIS.  Mr.  Pit  r.dcnt.  last  eve- 
ning in  Independence  Square.  Philadel- 
phia, the  Grand  Lodge  cf  the  Bcntvoit  nt 
ard  Protective  Order  of  E;k?  mot  in  its 
seventy-seventh  annual  convention.  It 
w:is  a  time  of  genuine  insp. ration,  with 
pr.triotic  music,  stirring  addresses,  and  a 
great  gathering  of  warm-hearted  Amer- 
icins. 

The  spirit  of  the  founding  fathers 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  expressed  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Elks  in,thi&  memorable  meet- 
ing. Prominent  citizens  were  present 
frjm  practically  every  State  and  T  rn- 
tory  of  our  Nation. 

Hon.  Charles  H  G.akelow,  director  of 
supplie.s  and  purchases  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Gen.  John  J.  Ptr.-hing  fior^i  his  sick 
room  sent  his  greetings  over  the  ladio. 

Mr.  James  R.  Nicholson.  chairn;an  cf 
the  Eiks  National  Off'-ns.-  Cotnira.-sion. 
told  of  the  grea*  crnte'^*  conducted 
among  400.000  school  ch:;drtn  on  the 
subject  What  Uncle  Sam  Mi  ans  to  Me. 
Governor  Cross,  of  Connecticut,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  boa  id  of  judges  cf  this 
ccntest. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.  k  unan;rr.ous  (  rnsmt 
tc  have  printed  in  the  Recofd  \hv  pla- 
qiient  address  of  Grand  E.xaiud  Ruler 
Joseph  G.  Buch.  cf  Tienton,  N  J.,  c,  Iiv- 
eied  on  July  14  at  Indep-ndf nre  Ha^l, 
Philadelphia,  over  a  Naticn-widc  radio 
chain.  In  over  half  a  century  ol  expori- 
ence  with  fraternal  leaders  I  have  never 
hud  the  honor  to  hear  a  more  inspiring 
message. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  addicsi 
wis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mr  Chairman,  past  gratid  exr»lted  rulers, 
oflcers  of  the  grand  Indge  of  the  B.  ;iev.  ler.t 
ar.d  Protective  Order  of  EHka,  memlx-rs  of  the 
G  and  Lodge,  distinguished  puests.  ladles  and 
pentlemen:  As  the  benevolent  and  Protective 
Older  of  Elks  prepares  to  meet  tomorrow  In  its 
seventy-seventh  annual  ccnventicr:  t  is 
fitting  that  in  th^^se  operving  exerr,>-.'  ue 
gather  tonight  Bt  the  historic  Indep>endcnce 
Hill,  where  the  principles  of  free  goverr;- 
ment  were  translated  by  gteat  patriots  In'o 
simple,  clesr.  and  lasting  v^tords. 

And  here,  I  knftw.  we  will  be  In.^pired  by 
the  high  ideals  of  these  early  American 
leaders  to  examine  into  the  resources  and 
pctentialities  of  cur  great  fraternity  so  that 
wf  may  make  further  contributions  fcr  tlic 
senirity  and  protection  of  the  liberty  th'-y 
helped  to  eetabllsh. 


"■    I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


In  thfse  days  of  uncertainty  we  must  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  serious  problems 
before  us.  Nowhere  coulcj  this  be  more  appro- 
priately done  than  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  municipalities;  a  city  char- 
acteristic of  the  high,  patriotic,  and  fraternal 
alms  of  our  order,  not  only  because  it  is 
Justly  known  as  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
but  because  here  was  cradled  the  very  llborty 
we  enjoy. 

FYom  the  inception  of  our  order  we  volun- 
tarily entered  Into  a  partnership  with 
America — a  partnership  cemented  by  loyalty 
and  patriotism  and  by  widespread  civic  and 
Ruman:tarian  services.  We  linked  the 
destinies  of  our  order  with  these  of  our 
country,  and  for  over  70  years  this  chain  of 
love  and  devotion  has  remained  unbroken. 

The  Bible  and  the  flag  and  the  invoratijn 
of  a  Divine  guidance  have  graced  and  adorned 
the  teachings  and  the  beauty  of  our  ritu.il 
and  lodge  rooms  throughout  the  develcp- 
ment  of  our  order  from  its  humble  begl:^- 
nlng — with  a  little  group  of  men — to  Its  full 
expansion  of  over  500.000  loyal  American 
citizens. 

And  perhaps  this  fully  explains  the  un- 
usual growth  of  the  order  from  its  original 
founders'  group  to  over  1,400  lodges  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  in  all  cur  Territori'-s 
and  passessloiis;  an  order  v.hich  spreads  its 
benefactions  to  every  Important  nunicipality 
of  our  great  country,  and  which  proves  to  ihe 
entire  world  that  trust  in  God  and  patriot!.-m, 
with  an  abiding  love  of  fellow  man,  form  a 
union  against  which  no  force  or  forces  can 
prevail. 

Our  fraternity  is  typical  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican family.  To  this  annual  reunion  it  has 
summoned  Its  members  from  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  land,  and  Its  deliberations  and 
decisions  will  be  marked  by  a  judgment  and 
a  wisdom  that  grows  out  of  the  philc.=ophy 
and  experience  of  life  In  the  city  and  the 
country,  the  mountains  and  the  wilderness 

Men  who  have  mined  the  gold  of  A!ask.'\ 
and  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  are  here. 

Men  who  have  sailed  our  Inland  waters 
and  the  high  seas  are  here.  We  have  repre- 
sented in  this  convention  not  only  the  iS 
great  States,  the  Island  possesslon.=;.  and  the 
Territories  of  America — we  have  here  men 
representative  of  every  phase  of  Am.erlcan 
action — educational,  cultural.  Industrial,  fi- 
nancial, social,  military,  and  civil 

The  true  American  spirit  Is  here  today — 
eager,  courageous,  determined. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  liberty  bell,  whc/a 
history  reaches  back  to  the  birth  of  our  frfe- 
dom.  we  will  take  under  consideration  mi\t- 
•ters  that  cor.cern  the  progress  of  cur  order, 
the  welfare  of  our  people,  the  security  of  cur 
Institution.*,   and  the  safety   of   ou-r   country. 

We  come  here  conscious  of  a  confused  world 
but  with  a  full  and  clear  undcftt^inding  cf 
our  responsibilities  as  Elks  and  American^ 
We  come.  t;io.  with  the  knowledge  cf  a  ta~k 
already  well  done. 

I  lock  barr-k  to  Houston  where,  befcre  n\^. 
I  saw  a  year  full  of  hope.  I  review  the 
months,  that  have  since  passed,  ar.d  I  .-ee  a 
rerihzation  cf  that  hope  and  I  am  proud  cf 
the  privilege  'hat  was  given  me  to  lead  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Icyal  Ameri- 
cans during  a  year  cf  useful  service 

In  every  respect  we  have  made  an  honest 
effcrt  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  our  crder. 
to  our  country,  and  to  cur  fellow  man. 

We  sough:  the  aid  and  ccperaticn  cf  cne  cf 
the  outstanding  men  of  the  times,  a  crest 
American,  and  a  good  Elk.  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  and  he  responded  by  permittin;:  us 
to  use  his  name  and  prestige  in  connecUon 
With  a  new  membership  class,  and  the  result 
was  rem.arkable. 

Through  other  mediums,  with  the  full  aid 
and  cooperation  cf  our  subordinate  lodges, 
we  have  made  tremendous  gams  Elkdom, 
however,  will  always  remain  indebted  to,  and 
honor  the  name  of.  General  Pershing,  for  the 


part  he  played  in  strengthening  the  hand  of 
cur  fraternity. 

And  it  will  afford  me  a  deep  personal  satis- 
faction when,  l.iter  in  the  program.  a5  grand 
exalted  ruler,  I  will  hive  the  privilege  cf 
presenting  to  General  Pershing,  through  his 
chosen  representative,  a  duly  inscribed 
plaque  as  a  token  cf  appreciation  and  of  the 
love  and  esteem  m  which  he  is  held  by 
every  one  of  hi,«  fellow  members  cf  our  order. 

At  the  outset  of  my  administration,  I 
appointed  the  Elks'  national  defense  and 
public  relations  commission.  Through  this 
body  we  have  more  than  Justified  tn.e  proph- 
ecies of  otir  patriotic  performances  of  the 
past.  With  over  1  400  lodses  as  sponsors, 
we  have  reached  out  to  niiUi.ns  of  people 
with  a  program  of  patriotism  ar:d  practical 
Am.encan  action 

0::e  cannot  examine  the  wor'i^  of  the  past 
year  and  not  be  in-=pired  by  the  re-ults  that 
huve  been  attained. 

No  field  was  le't  unexplored  m  spreading 
the   lessons  of  Americanism. 

An  achievement  worthy  of  special  note 
wa.s  the  national  essay  contest— an  educa- 
tional and  patriotic  movem.ent — which  In- 
duced thousands  of  the  yr»uth  of  otfr  land 
to  ponder  upon  and  translate  into  writing 
th  ■  wealth  and  goodness  of  American  re- 
sources  and   American   mstututtons. 

Picture,  too,  if  you  can.  thousands  of  pa- 
triotic exerci-es  by  the  subordinate  ledges 
in  which  entire  communities  committed 
thcm-elves  to  shoylder  the  responsibilities 
cf  American  citizenship  and  to  associate 
themselves  with  governmental  authorities 
and  agencies  in  the  general  miovement  to 
make   America   safe   for  democracy 

Tiy  to  vision  every  conceivable  patriotic 
effort:  Enlistm.ent  fur  service:  the  care  of 
the  families  of  the  enlisted;  the  raising  of 
funds  for  defense  thrcuch  the  direct  pur- 
chase, and  by  spon-crinc;  the  sale  cf  Umted 
State>  national-defense  bonds;  the  donation 
cf  ambulances  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  you 
bee:n  to  grasp  the  tremendous  effort  Elkd'om 
put  forth  as  it  proceeded  to  execute  Its  part 
cf  the  patriotic  partnership  which  has  existed 
thrcvighcut   the  years. 

For  these  thing';  Elkdom  fini.-  its  In-pira- 
t;cn  m  the  Simple  truths  rf  hie.  It  recog- 
ni.^es  the  principle  that  the  stroneth  of  a 
democracy  Is  in  it?  people,  and  that  the 
strength  of  the  people  must  rise  out  of  the 
family   circle. 

"Love  of  ccun'^ry  and  home  and  friends" 
expresses  the  phlluscphy  which,  based  upon 
r;eht  thmkinj^,  and  right  living,  prompts  Its 
every   benefaction. 

This  philosophy  spreads  sunshine  Into  the 
d,  rk  corners  of  life.  It  invokes  the  divine 
guidance  and  sh:-.prs  its  course  around  the 
Golden  Rule  It  seeks  crippled  chllcJren  and 
strai::htens  their  little  lim.b-,  searches  out  the 
blind  and  giving  them  the  "seeing  eye". 
reaches  cut  to  the  sick  and  gives  them  relief, 
finds  the  oppr-^ssed  and  gives  them  hope. 

And,  with  a:,  eye  to  the  futtire.  It  searches 
cut  the  s:r  ::::  and  courageous  youth  cf  cur 
l.ii.d  and  seeks  not  only  to  arouse  in  these 
leaders  of  ton.  rry.v  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  heritage  as  Americans  but  to  instill  in 
them  the  love  cf  heme  that  must  always  be 
the  strength  of  a  Gcd-fearing  people. 

It  is  th'ise,  tlie  simple  but  fundamental 
things,  that  the  war  makers  have  all  but 
fcrgjttcn. 

We  are  llvi:,;^  in  a  fast-changing  wcrld. 
wheii  every  turn  of  tlie  clock  produces  effects 
tliat  seem  to  alter  the  structure  and  stability 
cf  r.ations  and  long-established  institutions. 

It  would  seem  that  ail  the  weaknesses  of 
society  are  coming  to  the  stirface  and  that 
man.  in  a  vain  attempt  to  cure  these  weak- 
nesses, has  lost  his  sense  of  direction  and 
balance  and  is  slcwly  destroying  himself. 

Nations  are  fighting,  not  for  ideals,  byt  for 
raw   materials;    not   to  protect    their   home- 


lands, biit  to  acquire  and  to  enslave  new  ter- 
ritories End  peoples. 

War  a  ipears  to  be  gradually  crushing  all 
the  fine  nstincts  that  make  for  culture  and 
enlighter  ment.  It  is  destroying  works  of 
man  whcse  perfection  and  beauty  have  helped 
to  Inspln   and  develop  our  civilization. 

And.  vnth  all  this,  hate  and  bitterness  are 
creeping  'closer  and  closer  to  our  shores  and 
the  barriers  of  distance  and  great  seas  are 
shrinkinj  For  years  America  has  felt  her- 
self safe  from  the  consequence  of  world  wars. 
Our  people  have  sought  peace,  not  strife. 
They  hate  wanted  to  be  left  free  to  enjoy 
that  peace,  and  with  It  to  speak  honest 
thoughts  and  to  pursue  decent  Impulses. 

Yet  as  machines  of  speed  and  destruction 
become  ihore  numerous  and  perfect  and  the 
migrft  of  militaristic  nations  becomes  more 
arbitrary,  America  senses  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  mefe  geographic  advantages.  And,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  invasion  and  destruction 
cf  smaller  and  independent  nations,  she  has 
fully  awlkened  to  the  grave  possibilities  of 
an  unprgdictable  future. 

There  'seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  danger  which  now  faces 
America..  Men  also  differ  upon  the  presence 
of  this  danger  and  the  existence  of  a  chal- 
lenge. '¥et  our  common  sense  and  our  loy- 
alty tells  us  that,  regardless  of  these  uncer- 
tainties when,  through  the  orderl.,  processes 
of  democracy,  America  makes  her  final  de- 
cision tlie  world  must  find  her  a  strong  and 
unconqulerable    nation. 

Men,  xj-ho  have  practiced  charity  and  Jus- 
tice find!  it  difficult  to  visualize  the  present 
plight  at  httoanlty.  Shadows  are  slowly 
gathering  over  most  cf  the  world.  Death  and 
destruction  have  left  many  nations  pros- 
trate. Fi-ee  people  have  been  enslaved.  Rich 
territories  have  been  Impoverished.  Innocent 
men  and  women  have  been  killed.  Count- 
less chil(lren  have  been  made  orphans.  Mil- 
lions of  tons  of  shipping  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  «as.  Blind  passion  and  bitterness 
threaten^  to  engulf  civilization.  Because  all 
this  Is  Counter  to  the  hopes  and  Ideals  of 
democracy,  the  survival  of  America  and  Its 
way  of  lije  may  soon  be  a  matter  for  definite 
and  drastic  action. 

There  Is  now  a  great  conflict  between  two 
opposite: philosophies.  It  is  said,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  there  is  room  In  this  world  for 
both.  It  is  also  said  that  one  must  eventu- 
ally desiroy  the  other.  America  does  not 
wish  to  destroy  anything.  It  would  rather 
preserve  than  destroy.  By  the  same  token, 
America  Itself  will  not  be  destroyed.  How 
our  natienal  security  Is  to  be  accomplished, 
no  one  (an  foretell  in  exact  detail  but  one 
thing  is  certain — In  order  for  America  to  pre- 
serve hefself  and  her  democratic  Ideals,  she 
must  be  [Strong. 

In  ord;r  for  America  to  acquire  her  maxi- 
mum sfength.  In  order  that  she  may  be 
able  to  meet  any  challenge  and  overcome 
any  danger,  and.  If  necessary,  destroy  any 
enemy  o  combination  of  enemies,  she  must 
be  stroni ;  from  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out. Ohe  fact,  therefore,  remains  dom- 
inant n^d  uncontradicted  and  that  is  the 
necessity  for  national  preparedness. 

Preparedness,  however,  does  not  mean 
alone  thje  wholesale  manufacture  of  arma- 
ments afid  munitions.  It  means,  not  alone 
the  drafting  of  soldiers  and  the  building  of 
camps.  ;  Preparedness  Is  something  which 
calls  for  initiative  and  courage,  for  speed  dnd 
action,  tor  cooperation  and  unity,  for  loy- 
alty and  patriotism.  Above  all.  it  calls  for  a 
personal  sacrifice  by  every  man.  woman,  and 
child.      ' 

If  rapidly  moving  events  bring  danger  even 
closer  toj  America,  it  follows,  as  the  night 
the  day.  that  any  attempt  at  slowing  up  the 
machinefy  of  our  defense  must  be  considered 
unpatriotic  and  treasonable. 
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It  Is  heie  that  Elkdom  must  play  an  im- 
portant p:  rt  for  the  most  effective  medicine 
that  Ameiica  cru  apply  to  the  "fifth-col- 
umn" career  ;s  Elkdom's  creed  and  Elk- 
dom "s  wachfulness.  By  the  same  token 
there  Is  no  agency  through  which  America 
can  better  combat  Its  enemies  frcm  within 
than  the  Order  of  Elks. 

Nor  is  the  patriotic  action  and  Influence 
of  ElkdoHi  new  in  American  history.  In 
the  past  our  order  has  made  many  sacrifices 
In  money  and  men,  to  the  end  that  Amer- 
ica might  be  strong,  free,  and  powerful. 
In  the  pr''.scnt  crisis  Elkdom  is  already  on 
tlie  way  tc  rerendering  the  patriotic  Bervlces 
that  brought  us  the  universal  commendation 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  during  the  Wcrld 
War. 

Our  work  as  Elks  is  predestined.  The 
very  natuie  cf  our  order  and  Its  Ideals,  its 
history  and  traditions,  shape  our  course. 
Today  our  country  is  girding  for  a  tre- 
mendous iffcrt  and.  as  your  grand  exalted 
ruler.  I  gay  to  you  Elkdom  is  again  ready  to 
do  its  full  part. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  my  fel- 
low Americans,  in  many  visitations  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  State  lines  are  no  barriers 
to  American  life.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
the  great  fiunily  of  people  who  now  make  up 
America  is  moved  by  the  dominant  thought 
of  patriotism,  cf  faith  in  our  institutions 
and  a  keen  desire  to  preserve  and  enjoy  the 
sacred    privileges    of   democracy. 

While  It  Is  true  that  we  are  a  mixed 
family  of  races,  all  reaching  back  to  the 
other  countries  ol  the  world  for  their  ances- 
try, our  people,  with  few  exceptions,  ere 
loyal  to  America  and  Its  Institutions  and 
favor  the  American  way  of  life  above  the  way 
of  life  of  dictator-rldden  nations. 

And  to  keep  ourselves  strong  and  secure 
against  the  wcrld,  if  need  be,  we  have  but  to 
encourage  and  develop  the  unbounded 
strength  and  loyalty  we  no'*'  po&:pss.  I  say, 
then,  to  you  my  brothers,  go  back  to  your 
hemes  bearing  the  message  of  Elkdom — for 
that,  in  truth,  is  the  message  cf  America. 
Against  the  doctrine  of  hatred  preach  the 
ideals  cf  brotherly  love. 

Tc  you  who  help  the  blind  or  support  the 
fipht  against  tuberculosis,  who  furnish  iron 
lungs,  or  assist  in  accumulating  blood  banks; 
to  ycu  vkho  make  the  highways  safe  for 
travel  or  the  great  industrial  plants  safe  for 
labor;  to  you  who  bring  gladness  into  tlie 
hearts  of  crippled  children  and  hope  into  the 
souls  of  the  aged  and  weary:  to  you  who  give 
scholarships  to  spread  the  light  of  learning; 
to  each  cf  you  and  to  the  lodges  you  repre- 
sent I  say:  Ycur  service  is  not  only  to  the 
order,  to  the  community,  to  the  Stale,  or  to 
our  great  country — ycur  service  is  to  man- 
kind. 

Ycu  are  giving  the  example  that  the  rulers 
of  the  world  so  sorely  need.  By  year  fra- 
ternal actioi}  ycu  are  shedding  light  upon  a 
way  cf  life  that  must  eventually  reach  the 
darkened  lands  of  the  oppressed  pet^les  of 
the  world. 

Ycu  are  beautifying  the  four  freedom;?, 
that  bespeak  sacred  rights  and  privileges, 
with  the  four  cardinal  principles  that  teach 
love  of  man  for  man.  Ycu  are  preaching  the 
golden  ru'e  to  a  civilization  that  must, 
Econor  or  late,  grasp  the  Divine  significance 
.of  universal   brotherhood'  or  perlih. 

And  I  say  to  you,  my  brothers,  cur  year, 
has  ended  but  the  tasks  to  which  as  a  free' 
prcple  we  are  committed  have  Just  begun. 
I  go  into  the  ranks  with  ycu  again,  proud 
of  the  knowledge  that  you  have  honored 
me  with  this  high  leaden=hip,  happy  that  I 
have  been  spared  to  wcrk  with  ycu  and  to 
enjoy  ycur  companionship,  thankful  that, 
with  your  loyalty  and  ycur  cooperation,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  speed  Elkdom  on  its 


course    in    Its    humaiiita- ;an    and    patriotic 
endeavors. 

And  so,  with  ih'^  h  pe  'h.it  cur  next  con- 
vention wii:  finj  Anur.ca  aid  the  world  en- 
Joying  a  state  of  peace  and  contentment 
which  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  charily 
and  justice,  brotherly  love  and  fidelity,  and 
with  the  sincere  wish  that  my  successor  in 
office  will  enjoy  the  same  fraternal  good  will 
and  faithful  assistance  which  has  been  ac- 
corded me.  I  close  by  wistiing  ycu  all  good 
luck  and  Godspeed.  i 
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Address    Before    National   Conference    cf 
4-H  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  P.\T.VAN 

IN  TME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  15.  1041 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    WRIGHT  PATMAN,  OF 
TEXAS 


M:.  PAI-M.^X.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followmg  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  4-H  Club.s  on  Tuesday, 
June  24  1941,  in  the  auditorium  cf  the 
South  Building,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Mi^.  Chairman,  members  of  the  4-H  Clubs, 
and  guests,  upon  thi.e  occasion  the  words  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  are  very  fittlne 
and  express  my  sentiments  exactly.  President 
Wilson  said: 

"I  stand  here  not  to  welcome  you  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  if  I  were  your  host,  but 
merely  to  welcome  you  to  your  own  Capital, 
t>ecause  1  am.  and  am  proud  to  be.  your 
servant." 

The  theme  of  your  camp  for  this  year.  Rural 
Youth  Responsibilities  in  the  Present  Crisis, 
impresses  me  very  much.  In  order  to  know 
about  your  responsibilities,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  have  a  good  Idea  of  the 
functions  of  our  Government,  particularly 
since  it  is  the  greatest  democracy  in  >11  the 
world  today. 

Please  do  not  consider  that  an  expert  on 
the  functions  of  gcvernment  Is  addressing 
you  upon  this  occasion.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
It  happens  that  I  have  been  serving  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  longer  than  12 
years,  and  during  this  lime  I  have  naturally 
beccme  acquainted  with  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  cur  Gcvernment.  Recently  the  Con- 
gress— House  and  Senate — unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  printing 
of  177.000  copies  of  a  booklet  which  I  pre- 
pared on  Cur  Ah.erlcfln  Gcvemmf^nt — What 
Ls  It?  How  Does  It  Function?  This  I  con- 
sidered a  great  compliment,  Since  It  is  the 
largest  number  of  publications  of  its  kind 
ever  authorized  by  Congress.  However.  I  hope 
you  do  not  harbor  the  mistaken  belief  that 
I  am  an  expert  becau.^e  my /bock  was  given 
Fucli  recognition  and  wide  distribution.  If 
you  have  not  already  received  a  copy,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  send  you  one. 

DEFTNITION    OF    AMERICANISM 

In  any  discussion  of  our  American  Gcv- 
ernment, I  believe  that  a  good  definltlcn  of 
Americanism  should  fijst  be  stated.    In  Feb- 


rtiary  1827  the  commarderB  In  chief  of  the 
five  big  World  War  veuiajis  o:k;anl^.a^lon^ 
met  here  in  Washingtc»n.  D.  C.  and  agreed 
u;x)n  a  definition  of  Americanism.  To  my 
mind,  this  definition  cannot  be  improved 
upon.    It  is: 

■'Americanism  is  an  unfailing  love  of  coun- 
try: loyalty  to  its  institutions  and  ideals; 
cr.gerness  to  defend  it  against  hll  enemies; 
uadlvided  alleglcnce  to  the  flag:  and  a  desire 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
ar.d  cur  posterity." 

That  is  a  good  dcfinitioi^  of  Americanism 
tc  remember, 

V,\LUE    or    EXTENSIOK    SERVICE 

For  many  years  I  have  admired  the  great 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Extension 
Strvice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
By  reason  of  the  teaching  and  training  one 
receives  in  an  orpanizatloa  connected  witli 
the  Extension  Service,  our  ccunirv  is  -made 
a  much  better  place  in  which  to  ilve  .T  do 
not  know  of  any  group  that  is  more  helpful 
to  cur  Government,  in  time  of  war  or  In 
time  9f  peace,  than  the  fioups  a.-^sociatcd 
with  the  Extension  Service.  I  consider  each 
of  such  groups,  including  ycur  own.  a  school 
of  citizenship,  composed  of  the  very  best 
American  people;  our  American  way  of  life 
is  piore  secure  by  reason  ol  tlie  existence  of 
your  organizations.  | 

FIRST   4-H-,CLtrB   IN   TEXAS 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  the  people  cf  Texas 
to  know  that  the  first  orgjanlzaticn  of  4-H 
Clabs  was  in  our  State.  It'  Wcis  a  corn  club. 
on:anlzed  at  Graham.  Tex  .  in  1910  by  Hon 
C.  M.  Evans,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
Fa-m  Security  Administration  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  at  this  time.  Tlie  first  livestock 
4-H  Club  was  organized  by  him  in  1911.  at 
Coleman.  Tex.  The  fifst  4^  Club  agent  to 
be  appointed  was  in  Trxae.  and  his  name 
was  Dr.  H.  H  Williantson,  tiho  Is  now  serv- 
ing as  director.  Extension  Service  in  Texas 
at  College  Station.  Tes.  It  is  lnt(»reslln£r  to 
not.j  that  all  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
pioneered  this  wcrk  commencing  in  1910 
and  for  several  years  thereafter,  are  now 
amcmg  the  most  prominent  egrlcuiturnl  lead- 
■ers  in  all  the  world  It  maftes  one  feel  proud 
of  his  country  to  know  the  fine  service  that 
is  I'eing  rendered  tlAcugh,  these  great  or- 
gan zations.  ^ 

The  Government  receives  Jncre  value  in  the 
form  of  constructive,  helpftil.  humane,  and 
material  services  frcm  the  Extenbion  Service 
for  every  dollar  that  It  pays  cut  than  from 
any  other  Governn^nt  expenditure  that  I 
am  acqtiaicteu  with]  As  an  exampie  of  how 
far  the  Government  is  going  to  encourage 
your  particular  wcrk.  if  a  bioy  or  girl  desires 
to  cooperate  as  a  4-H  C:ub  member  and  does 
not  have  sufficient  finances  to  do  so,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  kn  arm  of  our 
Government,  wiIl   provide  t^e  finances. 

HARD-WORKING  GfcOtTPS 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  know 
the  Secretary  of  Agnculturfc.  the  Honorable 
Claude  Wlckard;  Di.  M  L.  Wilson.  Director  of 
Extension  Service  in  that  gteat  Department: 
and  the  Honorable  Grcver  %il\.  Under  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  and 
other  executives  in  that  Defiartment.  I  also 
knew  the  officials  in  the  A:  &  M  College  of 
Texas,  who  have  charge  of  tile  extension  serv- 
ice in  our  State,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of 
the  county  agents,  county  borne  demonstra- 
tion agents,  and  other.>^who.are  instrumental 
In  conducting  and  carr>'lng  ^ut  this  fine  fierv- 
Ice  sponsored  by  our  Gcvernitient.  Tliese  peo- 
ple do  not  watch  the  clock;  they  work  many 
hours  a  daf  and  night.  I  have  never  known 
public  servants  to  be  so  grefetly  Interested  In 
the  welfare  cf  our  country,  and  the  farm 
people  especially,  as  the  ones  whom  I  have 
named  and  referred  to.  By  reason  cf  their 
faithful,    efficient,   and    eflettive   service    the 
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group*;  urder  theni.  Inc'iuchrg  your  c-.vr. — -he 
4-H  clubs — and  particrlaily  the  licnie  drm- 
onstiatlcn  clubs,  are  cften  referred  tc  n?  the 
most  conscientious,  sincere,  hard-wcrkine, 
and  unselflsh  grci:ps  In  Arr.r rica  Ti.ey  rep- 
resent the  "salt  cf  thr-  earth  " 

PLEAStT.E   TO  iE?.VE    FEOPLE 

M'lny  pecpl'^  c.-.r.  .;t  v;r.d.-rotand  why  one 
vorks  so  ha!d  a;:d  f.uihfu'.ly  to  serve  the 
pecp'.r,  f.ftii.t.rr.cs  at  a  great  personal  sac- 
rificp  ar:d  seldom,  receivir.s;  sufficient  ccnipcn- 
sation  fnr  hi.>  l.ib-rj.  The  answer  is  demcn- 
Etrated  by  the  fact  that  aeents  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  plainly  and  unmistakably 
Ehown  the  pleasure  they  actually  receive  in 
rendering  service.  They  do  n;ore  than  their 
ns.-^iened  dut:i--,  I  shall  i;ct  atten-.pt  to  leave 
tUe  iniprcs...  .:i  that  Members  cf  Ccnsrtss  do 
b:'tter  -.vcrk  than  ycur  own,  although  it  is 
different  ir.  i:-  nature.  The  fact  is,  h  -wever, 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  has  no  a.-s:gn-d 
duty.  When  he  takes  the  oath  cf  cfRce  he 
ewears  tliat  h^-  will  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  of  hi-  office;  but  as  a  matter  cf  fact, 
neither  the  Cr:;stituticn  ncr  the  laws  of  tliis 
■  country  compel.-  him  to  perform  any  du'y 
whatsoever,  yet  Members  cf  Con2re=s  w  rk 
niglit  and  day  trying  to  render  the  1-/  =  : 
service  pos.-ible  to  'heir  constituents 

KNO\M.EDCE  OF  P.^Rt.IAMENT,\RY  PROCEDfRE 

Ycu  are  a  !'.■. icier,  or  you  we.uld  net  be  at 
this  conference  here  in  Washington.  D.  C  , 
today  As  a  l-.'ader,  y^u  must  have  knowi- 
e.ig"  of  parliame.a'ary  procedure  Rules  rf 
procedure  are  necessary  to  prcperly  coi.duct 
any  meet;:..;  c  :;ipcsed  cf  a  nvimber  of  p-  .•- 
sons.  Our  Government  is  a  parliamentary 
government,  and  when  you  acquaint  ycur- 
selves  with  parliamentary  procedure  ycu  ars 
Hcquinng  knowledge  that  will  be  very  valu- 
able to  y.m  throuehcut  life,  not  or,Iy  iii  yur 
local  com.munity  meetins;-  but  as  members  "f 
other  groups,  as  a  member  cf  the  Sta'e  I.-e:-- 
lature,  or  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  In  Conere~s,  a  Member  would  be 
like  a  carp>.'!iter  without  tools  if  he  did  not 
possess  a  knowledge  cf  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. A  v.-ell-ciirected  point  cf  order  can 
be  a--  effective  m  an  a-sembly  as  cannon  upon 
the  field  ot  battle.  Witliout  a  knowledge  of 
rules  one  is  almo-t  helple-s  in  an  crgani- 
Zatijii.  Theref  -re  I  recommend  to  you  that 
yru  siadv  and  l>ecome  th-ircuchly  familiar 
wi»h    p.irliamentarvuilvs   cf   procedure. 

POLITICS    NECESS.^RY 

You  have  h?ard  politics,  which  Is  the  ta~is 
cf  any  democracy,  criticized.  You  have  doubt- 
less heard  the  statement  made,  "Let  us  keep 
politics  out  of  this  or  that  kind  of  work," 
and  "Let  us  n:t  have  any  politics;  in  connec- 
tion wi'h  wh.it  we  are  attem.ptin::  to  do" 
The-e  statements  are  often  m»ade.  but  en 
careful  analysis  they  do  not  held  v.ater  The 
trutli  is,  politics  is  the  rfta^ses  cor.trrlling. 
One  who  i<  against  j^olitics  is  a-tamst  the 
people  ruling  nnd^,  therefore,  a^'ainst  our 
American  way  cf  life  and  cur  demCcratlc  form 
of  government.  One  who  holds  a  political 
cfflee  has  been  successful  because  he  h.i.-  the 
pood  will  cf  the  people  who  elected  him. 
One  wlui  siiccred-  as  a  merchant,  a-  a  doc- 
tor, as  a  lawyer,  or  m  any  other  bu-mtss  or 
pro:evsicn,  succeeds  because  he  has  the  ttcod 
will  of  the  people.  Hitler  does  nc:  hel;e\e  lo 
pciitics;  neither  dc->es  Mussolini  Tliev  are 
cppoSfd  to  tiie  people  rulint:.  Tliey  w.int  a 
dictater  form  of  government.  Any,,ne  whe 
Is  opposed  t-  tctalitananistn  and  d.ctatoiship 
is  in  f-.v.  r  of  p^^litics,  which  is  our  American 
fcrni  (  f  .::c\fmment.  Politics  can  b.^  ccod  or 
bad.  Let  us  v.crk  to  keep  polities  cle.in  and 
our  cl.cticns  fair,  in  crder  properlv  to  yre- 
Eerve  cur  country, 

GREECE  S    PfRE     DFMOCR.'KCY 

On  a  certain  day  m  cue  rf  the  anc:ent  c!*i':-s 
of  Greece  t'.e  peop>"'  wo'ild  meet  t.'ge'lier 
Bnd  m.arie  the  laws  or  chant-e  existing-  l.o,v  = 
That  W..S  a  ptire  demccracv  Bur  m  cor 
country,  ^r  in  any  iarj:e  ccui.try,  ebviouslv  a    I 


pure  deniccracy  1=  impossible  because  all  the 
people  cannot  assemble  at  any  one  time  or 
jilace  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  laws. 
We  adopted  the  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  means  we  select  representa- 
tiyes  to  go  to  legislative  bodies,  either  to  the 
Stcite  legislature  cr  to  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  to  do  for  the  peopfe  what  they 
would  crj  for  themselves  if  they  could  all 
assemble  and  vote  personally. 

When  a  pure  democracy  prevailed  In  this 
ancient  city  of  Greece,  when  one  went  to 
the  platform  to  address  the  assembled  people 
to  propose  a  law,  a  halttr  was  always  placed 
aroimd  his  neck.  This  halter  -was  placed 
around  his  neck  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
him  how  easily  he  could  be  hung  if  he  pro- 
posed a  law  that  was  not  in  the  Interest  of 
the  people.  Fortunately,  our  present-day 
lawmakers  are  not  so  intimidated.  If  they 
were,  rioubtie.-s  many  laws  would  not  be  pro- 
posed that  arc  now  so  vigorously  advocated, 

OfTJ.N'    DEPE.NlJS    ON-    WHOSE    OX     IS    BEING    CORED 

In  connection  with  different  proposals  <n 
th"^  forms  of  bills  pending  before  a  legi.«lative 
bcoy,  there  is  almost  invariably  divided  sen- 
tim-'nt  amrn::  the  people.  Sonae  people  self- 
ishly huere-tecl  will  be  for  it.  and  some  of 
tlicm  selfishly  interested  will  be  against  it. 
In  ether  word=,  it  all  depends  upon  whcse  ox 
i-  being  gcred  It  is  the  country's  good  for- 
tune that  there  is  always  a  bread,  enligl>t- 
en^d.  educated  sentiment,  which  Is  not  self- 
i.-hly  ijiterested.  which  points  out  the  honest 
a'.cht^it  way  to  the  true  representatives-  of 
the  pecple.  The  lawmaker  listens  to  both 
sides  and  weighs  and  considers  what  is  said. 
whether  the  pecple  are  selfishlyj  interested 
cr  net,  it  makes  no  difTerence. 

LOBBYIST 

Ti.e  word  "lobbyist"  does  not  appear  in  the 
Cc:.=titut:cn  cf  the  United  States.  Neither 
dees  it  appear  it:  the  United  States  Statutes. 
but  a  lobbyist  is  a  va#y  important  person 
ar\  und  any  legislative  body.  There  are  go^d 
lobbyists,  who  are  helpful  to  the-  lawmakers 
by  suggesting  the  good  things  and  the  bad 
things  about  every  proposal,  and  then  there 
is  the  bad  lobbyist,  the  offensive  type,  that  is 
willing  to  resort  to  any  ijiethod  of  cheating. 
trickery,  or  undue  influence  in  order  to  try  to 
force  a  lawmaker  to  vote,  the  way  he  wants 
hmi  to  vcte, 

DFMOCR.^TIC    FORM    OF    GOVERN-ME^T    M.MJES   ■ 
N.MIO.V    GREAT 

Our. democratic  form  of  government  Is  es- 
tabl;?!ied  upon  the  will  of  the  pecple.  Public 
sentiment  controls  our  Government.  Iir 
ether  words,  representatives  must  carry  out 
the  will,  the  wishes,  and  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple who  elect  them.  Otherwise  it  would  not 
be  a  true  repre-entaitve  democracy, 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  a  Nation's  greatness  can  be  measured 
by  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
who  produce  the  Nation's  wealth.  There- 
fore, ctir  country  Is  becoming  greater  all  the 
time,  because  the  poor  pecple,  and  especially 
the  farm.mg  pecple.  are  being  given  greater 
and  better  opportunities.  This  makes  our 
Nation  great  and  strong. 

.  OXE  HTNOnrtD    MltMON  DOLLARS  A    YEAR   LoSS  ON 
LO-vV    rC'    Z  KCZ    F.ATE3    DrFENDED 

The  lawmaker's  service  Is  made  much 
easier  by  ii, format  ion  that  he  receives  from 
th^'  p  -pie  he  represents  and  who  are  prop- 
erly and  correctly  informed  through  our 
great  system  of  dissemination  of  inform'a- 
ticn.  Our  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington, advccat'd  the  free  distribution  of 
newspapers  through  the  Unr-d  States  mails 
in  c'der  that  newspapers  might  be  more 
widely  distributed,  and  thereby  encourage 
a  dissemination  of  knowledge'.  President  ■ 
Washington's  policy  is  in  effect  today.  The 
postage  rate  on  newspapers  is  very  low.  In 
fact,  a  newspaper  may  be  circulated  in  the 
pos;  cfnce;  and  over  the  r-oral  routes  in  the 


county  where  it  is  published  etsolutely 
free,  and  if  the  newspaper  sends  copies  out-, 
side  of  the  county,  the  postage  rate  is  very, 
very  lev.  The  postage  rate  on  books  is  very 
low,  as  well  as  magazines  and  periodicals. 
The  Gdvernment  loses  almost  SIOO.OCO.OOO 
a  year  c  n  account  of  these  low  postage  rates, 
but  I  ehlnk  it  is  absolutely  Justified  and 
should  not  be  changed.  Such  a  system  has 
enabled  our  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
to  havi  a  much  wider  distribution,  and 
tinder  s  jch  a  system  no  family  is  so  poor  that 
it  cam  ot  afford  at  least  one  publication 
that  wll  give  them  current  Information. 
Anothe!'  famous  President.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, said: 

"Man  may  be  governed  by  reason  and 
truth.  Our  first  object  should,  therefore,  be 
to  leavii  open  to  th§m  all  the  avenues  of 
truth," 

Mr.  J?fferson  further  said: 

"Whenever  the  people  are  well  Inlormed, 
they  caa  be  trusted  with  their  own  govern- 
ment; nhenever  things  get  so  lar  WTong  as 
to  attract  their  notice,  they  may  be  relied  on 
to  set  tfiem  right." 

The  $lble  says  that  wtiere  there  is  greed, 
there  ii  no  vision;  and  where  there  Is  no  ' 
vision,  ihe  people  perish.  The  people  cannot 
be  oxpeicted  to  have  the  best  vision  without 
correct  Ikaowledge  and  Information  In  their 
possessfcn.  Without  wide  distribution  and 
dissemination  of  current  Information,  our 
people  parmot  be  Informed,  so  the  present 
system  cf  our  American  Government  to  wlde- 
.  ly  disseminate  the  news  and  current  In- 
formation by  newspapers,  radio,  screen,  and 
magaziaes  is  certainly  a  commendable  .one 
and  In  the  Interest  of  our  country. 

I         LOW    ELECTRIC    CHARGES 
Congtess  has  neve'r  before  had  such  dlfH-.^ 
cult  pr(jblems.    For  instance,  Congress  is  dl-  " 
vided  oi  electric  rates.    Many  people  in  Con- 
gress \MDuld  like  to  have  p^wer  rates  high, 
others  would  like  to  see  them  as  low  as  pos- 
sible.    President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ren- 
dered alvery  fine,  humane,  and  Justified  serv- 
ice 'to  tfie.  American  people  and  especially  to 
the  fariiers  when  he  established  a  yardstick 
to  determine  the  -cost  of  electric  power  and 
caused  the  creation  of  the  agencies  that  have 
electriflfed  paHHons  of  farm  homes  and  whose 
policy   Is   to   electrify   every   farm   home   In 
Amerlci  before  ^hey  are  finished. 

LOW  INTEREST  RATES  „ 

people  In  Congress  would  llfte  to  see 

Interest   rates.     Our    Government  In 

ars  has  deliberately  forceb  down  the 

hiring  money,  or  the  coat  of  use;  of 

otljer   fellow's   money.     Now.    one   can 

a  $5,000  home  and  pay  for  It  over 

of  20  years  and  expend  $1,600  less 
would  have  expended  prior  to  1933, 

purchased  the  same  price  home  en 

terms. 
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agriculture  has  a  brighter  future 
other  time  In  the  history  of  our 
Congress,  through  demands  by  rca- 
nformatlon  possessed  by  the  people, 
(^used  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
provided  for  the  first  time  in  hls- 
payment  of  parity  prices  for  farm 
This  year,  the  five  basic  a^jrlcul- 
ci^mmodities — cotton,  corn,  wheat,  te- 
nd rice— will  bring  what  Is  known 
prices.    This  is  a  new  jday  in  agri- 
Many  Members  of  Congress  opposed 
>e  legisla^on.     Unless  you  help  keep 
inforr|ed  as  to  its  necessity  and 
fairness,  such  a  policy  will   be  In 
The  farmers   have   not   won   their 

parity  prices, 
annual  income  Is  much  more  Im- 
and  that  should   be  the  next  goal 
to  strive  for.    Many  people  in  man- 
mining,   and   business,   who   are 
for  good  wages  are  noW  dem.anding 
timual  Income,  as  well  as  a  fair  dally 
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or  hcurly  wage.  One  group  in  the  m.lnlng 
Industry,  for  Instance.  Is  demanding  that 
they  be  allowed  to  earn  at  least  $1,300  per  year 
per  family.  It  would  certainly  not  be  un- 
reascnable  If  each  farm  family  in  America 
were  allowed  to  eanpi  f  1 000  per  year  per 
family.  If  the  farm  famify  produces  sufficient 
p.-oducts  at  a  fair  pride  to  enable  the  family 
to  acquire  the  $1,000  prr  year.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  commence  working  for  a  fair  annual 
income  for  the  farmers, 

MAJOR    QUESTIONS    BEFORE    CONGRESS 

Permit  me  to  suggest  seme  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are 'now  confrcntlr.g  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States. 

1.  Will  wc  get  Into  this  war?  It  is  my 
belief  that  when  the  historians  50  or  ICO 
years  from  now  read  what  happened  during 
the  last  few  years,  they  will  arrive  at  the 
conrlu'^n  that  our  country  hps  been  very 
much  ijBterested  in  th:s  war  since  It  com- 
menced in  Eur-'pe,  A  Nation  cannot  fur- 
nish a  belligerent  nation  food,  supplies,  and 
other  materials,  including  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns,  without  being  considered  a  party, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  outcom3 
of  the  battles  It  Is  my  belief  that  we  will 
continue  to  furnish  all-out  aid  to  BritaiJi, 
but  that  we  will  <iot  send  men  overseas  to 
engage  in  a  foreign  w-ar. 

The  tragedy  of  destruction  in  Ehirope  is 
not  what  Jiappens  to  buildings  and  homes, 
but  what  happens  to  men.  Buildings  v.Ul 
rise  again;  torn  cities  and  towns'  will  be 
quickly  repaired;  but  when  men  are  de- 
graded. It  may  be  generations  before  the 
damage  is  undone. 

2.  How  large  will  cur  national  debt  be- 
come? The  answer  Is,  It  depends  on  Eitler, 
Practically  everything  we  do  here  In  America 
today  is  dictated  or  gcvcrnrd  by  what  we  be- 
lieve Hitler  has  done  or  w^hat  Hitler  ex- 
pects to  do.  In  other  words,  he  is  Indirectly 
controlling  the  major  affairs  of  cur  country 
today.  If  the  emergency  continues,  cur  na- 
tional debt-will  lncrea,-e.  There  will  be  no 
way  to  avoid  It,  but  there  will  not  be  national 
bankruptcy,  A  nation  that  has  the  power  of 
creating  credit  cr  money  cannct  go  bank- 
rupt, 

3.  How  will  this  enormous  public  debt  be 
paid?  It  Will  be  paid  by  taxation  The 
people  are  perfectly  willing  to  be  taxed  to 
protect  cur  llbertJee  and  our  rights,  and  to 
nir.ke  sure  that  the  American  way  cf  life  con- 
tinues in  the  grand  eld  United  States  cf 
America  and  tc  make  sure  that  no  dctator 
or  foreign  desperado  ever  sets  a  hostile  .foot 
upcn  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Other  questions  coming  up  are:  Will  the 
trainers  be  ccmprlled  to  ccntirue  to  accept 
$21  per  month,  while  people  in  Industry  are 
receiving  wages  from  $7  to  $24  p*>r  day? 
When  Will  the  strikes  in  defense  industries 
b?  stopped  and  ho->v  will  they  be  Et;pp:d? 
V.'hen  will  Consress  adjourn,  etc  ? 

INCRTASFD  LAND  VALtJES 

It  Is  thought  there  will  be  somewhat  of  a 
lend  boom  in  this  country  before  very  Icng. 
Tlie  reasons  are  cbvlcus.  First,  agriculture  is 
bang  made  profitable,  and  as  any  tu^iieEs 
becomes  profitable,  a  few  people  Jump  in  and 
try  to  buy  up  a  large  part  cf  iti  Second,  pec- 
ple from  the  very  large  cities,  and  especlDlly 
those  who  came  here  dtirlng  the  recent  past 
from  foreign  countries,  are  ccnsldenng  set- 
tling in  the  Interior,  and  are  deslrcus  cf  buy- 
ing large  blocks  cf  land  for  cultivation  and 
colcnizatlon.  Third,  people  with  money  are 
buying  land  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation  As 
the  value  cf  money  goes  down — and  It  Is  go- 
ing down  down  every  week — the  value  of 
everything  else,  and  especially  tangible  prop- 
erty, gees  up  In  value.  At  this  time,  all  slpns 
point  toward  higher  land  values.  Let  us  hope 
that  every  farm  family  may  be  permitted  to 
buy  and  own  a  home  and  be  given  preference 
in  land  purchases  over  hedges  and  speculators. 


TIIEEZ   Gr.E-.TEST    I.N-STrrUTICNS 

A  Nation's  greatness  can  aJso  be  measured 
by  the  three  greatest  Institutions  on  earth — 
the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school. 
Around  these  three  Instituticns  otir  civiliza- 
tion rests. 

The  heme  implies  these  things,  which  are 
the  g.'eatest  things  in  the  Wcrld.  One  for 
man.  one  for  woman,  and  one  for  child.  It 
Implies  a  man  who  works,  a  woman  who  is 
good,  and  a  child  who  is  taught. 

Only  the  man  who  works  is  a  good  citii^en. 
for  he  a.vsumes  due  responsibilities,  keeps  thcf^ 
peace,  observes  the  law  and  his  veins  are  the  ' 
veins  of  wealth  to  any  land. 

Only  the  woman  who  is  good  Is  fit  for 
mothering  and  the  world  reeds  mothers 
more  than  statesmen,  scholars,  and  profes- 
sors. 

Only  the  child  who  is  taught  Is  fitted  for 
citizenship. 

FOUR    CEEATEST    EVH-S 

Our  Gcvernm.ent  is  working  to  rid  ovir 
country  of  the  four  greatest  evils,  The>  rire: 
povcny.  Ignorance,  disease,  and  crime  Mere 
has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  ridding 
cur  country  cf  these  four  major  evils  in  the 
past  8  years  than  any  other  similar  period  or 
any  ether  period  of  a  half  century  precedli  g. 

Our  American  Democracy  is  fortified  by 
the  pecple  generally  having  a  knowledge  of 
and  practicing  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Golden  Rule.  There  ai'e  exceptions  to 
every  rule,  but  we  must  not  pick  out  an  ex- 
ception and  point  to  It  as  the  general  rule 
Generally,  the  pecple  of  this  country  are 
unsemsh  and  patriotic.  They  have  aii  In- 
born desire  to  do  right  and  keep  in  mind  at 
all  times  to  live  and  let  live. 

CEEAT    NATURAL     BESOURCES     IN     UNFTED    STATES 

Our  country  possesses  the  greatest  nat- 
ural resources  of  any  ccuctry  in  all  the 
world.  For  Instance,  one-half  of  all  the 
petroleum  in  the  entire  world  is  In  the 
United  States.  The  pecple  of  Texas  pclnt 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  one-hali  of  all 
the  oil  in  the  United  States,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  oil  in  the  entire  world,  Is  in  Texas 
alcre. 

More  than  70  percent  of  all  the  motor 
vehlcls.  automobiles,  and  trucks  are  In  the 
United  States.  Texas,  for  Instance,  has  more 
motor  vehicles  than  Germany,  or  France, 
or  Canada.  China  only  h^  1  "motor  vehicle 
for  6,000  people;  Japan  haa  1  to  every  380 
pecple;  Germany  has  1  fcr  ivery  41  pecple; 
England  has  1  tc  every  19  people;  Prance  1  to 
every  17  peoplei  but  the  United  Stales  has 
1  motor  vehicle  to  every  4  people  In  other 
words,  all  the  pecple  In  this  Nation  could 
ride  in  a  motor  vehicle  at  tlje  same  time. 

Among  the  things  that  have  been  accom- 
plished In  the  recent  past,  of  which  we  are 
very  proud,  and  are  of  great  help  to  agricul- 
ture, are  low  Interest  rates,  lew  pcwer  rates, 
and  other  benefits,  such  as  N.  Y  A  1  F.  S.  A., 
tenant  purchase,  cld-agc  assistance. 

COOPEHATICN 

Tlie  famous  poet.  KlpUng.  writing  on  co- 
operation, duty,  and  working  together  fcr  a 
ccmmcu  cau^e.  truthfully  said: 

^     "It  Is  net  the  individual 

Nor  the  army  as  a  w'hcle. 
But  the  everlaiting  team-AOrk 
Of  every  living  soul." 

Cur  country  faces  a  brighter  future  because 
Cf  the  great  work  through  cocperaticu  ycur 
groups  are  performing,  and  I  congratulate 
ycu. 

TEN     SFECIFIC      VVTIZS     RECOMMENDED      EY      4-H 
CLUBS 

Mi.  Speaker.  Charles  Ball,  of  Minter. 
Lamar  County,  Tex.,  was  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  4-H  Clubs  from  the  con- 
gressional di.stnci  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.    Charles,  after  his  return  to 
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Texas,    stated  the  following   about     ... 
»c6nferGnce: 

-  Each  day  we  had  group  xllscutsions  about 
rural  youth  s  responsibillts-  in  the  pv.  ■_  nt 
crisis.  We  composed  a  bill  cf  duii«rs  to.,  .  t - 
ing  of  10  duties.    They  are  briefly ;  I 

1.  Vote  in  every  tlectioni  | 

2.  Keep  physically  fit  au4  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same. 

3.  Don't  abuse  freedom  o|  speech  and  free- 
dom of  press,  ■<■ 

4.  Protect  religious  frecd*m  by  taking  part 
in  church  acilvltlcs.  ]"  ■ 

5.  Uphold   the   Constitution   of   State    and 
counuy. 

6.  Understand  the. principles  of  democracy. 
1.  Appreciate  home  life, 

B.  Criticize   laws   constructively — but  obey 
them  until  they  are  changed 

9.  Support  community  eciucatlon  activities. 

10,  Apply  the  Golden  Riilc  to  every  m.uu- 
tion. 


Santa    Clans   has    Changed    Rules    in   the 
Middle  ot  the  Game 


EXTENSION   (  y  IvLN!.\::K: 


HON.  FHiL  A.  BENNETT 

OF    MISSO'OSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi-  REPP.LSENT.MIVZS 


Tuesday.  July  15, 1941 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  of  America  are  in  a  rebollicus 
mood  over  efforts  of  this  administration 
to  regiment  them. 

Scores  of  letters  complaining  about  the 
49-cent-pcr-bushel  penalty  on  excess 
wheat  have  ccme  to  me.  T  agree  with  the 
farmers  that  this  high  penalty  is  not 
just.  Fanners  who  ovePseeded  Gcvrrn- 
ment  allotments  in  the  iaulumn  of  1040 
did  so  with  the  express  understanding  ' 
that  if  they  sufTored  losstrnder-a  15-ccnt 
penalty  the  fault  would  be  their  cvrn. 
But  when  the  penalty  wa$  increased  from 
15  cents  to  49  cents  per  bushel .  the  crop 
was  being  harvested  and  there  wui  no 
oppcrtimity  for  the  farmfcr  to  change  his 
set-up.  Further,  the  ejection  came  at 
such  a  bu.sy  period  on  trie  farm,  and  the 
time  given  was  so  brief  ia  larpc  percent 
cf  the  farmers  did  not '  know  about  it 
early  enough  to  vote.  Now  they  face  re- 
strictions placed  upcn  them  by  a  rni- 
nority  cf  farmers  and  bureaucrats  cf  the 
Department.  As  one  who  has  hvcd  by 
tilling  the  soil,  I  agree  with  the  farmers 
tliat  it  is  iinjuit  and  un-iAmerican.  "So 
what?"  say  the  bureaucrab.  "The  people 
will  not  vote  agaia-t  Santa  Claus  '  But, 
I  bay.  let  Santa  Ciaus  beware  wtica  he 
changes  the  rules  in'  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

UTTLE  tAKMER.  THE  F09G0TIE.N   MAN 

Mr.  Speak<,'r,  the  little  farmer  is  the 
forgotten  man  of  the  New  Deal.  Over 
56.250,000,000  in  cash  fai:m  aid  has  been 
checked  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury thicugh  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  Uie  last  8  years.  The  .^pend- 
ing of  tills  huge  sum  setse  rec  ;d  ;.--..cc- 
timc  spending  on  the  part  ol  a  Kov^in- 
mentai  department.    Yet.  whiit-  this  huge 
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sum  was  bcine:  spent  or  lcan':'d  here  at 
home,  other  miUions  were  poured  cut  to 
cncGuraee  and  subsidize  agriculture  in 
other  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  case  in  point 
was  tiie  announcement  on  May  6.  1941. 
by  Jesse  Jcnrs,  Federal  Loan  Adminis- 
trator, that  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  had  on  that  day  authorized 
a  credit  of  S25.000.000  to  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  for  agricultural  development  and 
di versification  and  public  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  go  furthpr  with 
plans  to  run  the  busine.ss  of  other  na- 
tions, we  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  unfinished  business  at 
home. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  the 
sueeestion  of  a  farmer  who  wrote  me 
sayinp  that  the  law  which  created  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  re- 
pealed and  the  Sl.068,500.063  appropri- 
ated for  that  Department  this  year  be 
divided  among  those  farmers  in  the  Na- 
tion whose  property  has  been  valued  at 
less  than  $2,000  for  purpose  of  taxation. 
Certainly  these  are  not  the  farmers  who 
are  helped  by  Government  checks.  Here 
are  a  few  of  those  who  were  helped  by 
Government  checks; 

Prudential  Insurance  Co. _  8133.  191 


Metropolitan  Insurance  Co 

Federal  Land  Bank  of  Omaha_. 
Mlnsi.'iHlppl  state  Penitentiary. 
Arkansas    Penal    Board 


General    American    Llle    Insurance 
Co 


96,332 
92.963 
52, 528 
30, 935 

43.441 


Eleven  other  insurance  companies  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $35,000  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  these 
large  checks  to  rich  corporations  is  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse.  They  are 
not  the  ones  who  are  filing  the  load. 
The  fellows  who  deserve  our  attention  and 
help  are  the  men  who  live  on  the  farms; 
whose  hours  and  wages  are  not  fixed  by 
law,  but  who  labor  from  daybreak  to  sun- 
set, in  rain  or  sun,  heat  or  cold;  who  are 
the  best  customers  of  our  factories;  who 
burden  their  Government  with  less  crim- 
inal costs  than  any  other  group  and  who 
are  most  dependable  in  peace  or  war. 
Benefit  checks  should  go  only  to  those 
who  actually  live  upon  farms  and  whose 
chief  income  is  from  the  farm.  The 
fanner  is  our  only  producer  who  delivers 
his  products  to  town  where  he  inquires, 
"What  will  you  take  for  your  goods  and 
what  will  you  give  for  mine?" 

P.^^RITT    FOR    F.\RMERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  favored  parity  for 
the  farmer.  And  I  will  say  further,  if  it 
is  constitutional  for  the  Government  to 
fix  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
for  some  workers,  it  would  be  constitu- 
tional to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  products 
of  the  American  farm.  Let  us  think  less 
about  lending,  leasing,  and  giving  to  other 
nations  and  more  about  our  own — "He 
that  provideth  not  for  his  own  hath  de- 
nied the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel." 

Each  year  under  the  New  Deal  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  Department 
of  Aericulture  has  increased  by  thousands 
while  the  farmer's  plight  has  grown  worse. 
I  ask  in  all  seriousness,  is  the  New  Deal 
more  interested  in  regimenting  the  farm- 


cvn  than  in  imprcvinsr  their  condition? 
Thousands  of  Mi«~curi  farmers  would  an- 
:-\v.:r  "yes"  to  such  question.  If  you  want 
to  know  the  reason,  investigate  the  acts 
of  men  en  the  Federal  pay  roll  who  tried 
to  force  thrai^h  the  Missouri  Legislature 
House  bill  565.  More  than  1.600  farmers, 
reprcsentinc;  66  counties,  quit  their  har- 
vest Irelds  on  June  24.  1911.  to  tell  the 
MiS.^cun  Lesrislature  that  they  would  not 
stand  for  the  dictation  provided  by  that 
bill. 

It  is  infamously  unfair  for  any  agency 
of  th'-^  Federal  Gc\ernment  to  say  to  the 
people  of  a  State  that  "unless  you  do  thtrs 
and  so  we  will  withhold  certain  bene- 
fits." Missouri  is  one  of  the  States  that 
has  paid  m.ore  money  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  it  has  taken  out  each  year 
under  the  New  Deal,  and  Missouri  is  dis- 
pleased over  so  mach  t.ilk  in  Washington 
about  dictators  abroad  while  the  execu- 
tive department  of  tlieir  Government 
constantly  demands  more  power.  L^et 
our  leader  consider  tlie  "beam  in  his  own 
eye." 

This  administration,  having  miserably 
failed  on  handling  domestic  problem.s, 
seeks  to  take  the  Nation  into  war  in  an 
effort  to  cover  up  its  tragic  mistakes. 
National  problems  are  grave  and  made 
graver  because  of  the"  confusion  m  which 
so  many  of  the  people  have  been  thrown 
by  the  synthetic  v,-ar  hysteria  produced 
by  artful  manipulation  of  emotions  and 
fears.  The  propaganda  which  is  driving 
the  country  to  war  and  to  the  destruction 
of  its  free  political  and  economic  system 
is  powerfully  organized,  with  various 
groups  and  interests  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly playing  their  part  to  ex-;-cu*e  the 
great  conspiracy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICtTLTXRE  AN   EXPANDING 
UNIT 

Under  the  New  Deal  the  Departm.ent 
of  Agriculture  has  not  only  broken  all 
records  for  peacetime  spending,  but  its 
profligate  waste  has  been  amended  by 
the  most  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
Department  as  well.  To  illustrate  the 
mushroom  growth  of  the  Department. 
the  following  figures  are  presented;  In 
1929  the  Department's  appropriation  was 
S171.H7,000.  and  the  num.ber  -of  em-, 
ployees  but  16,795.  By  1939  the  employ- 
ees had  risen  to  107,712  and  the  expend- 
itures for  that  year  were  $1,524  221.133. 
Due  to  the  transfer  of  several  bureaus 
formerly  within  the  Department  of  A'^ri- 
culture  to  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  employment 
in  the  Department  as  of  December  1940 
stood  at  81.886.  and  the  expencKures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1940  were  51,403,500.000. 

F.\RM    INCOME    BELOW    NORMAL   AVERAGE 

While  the  huge  outpouring  of  cash  and 

credit  in  favor  of  agriculture  was  expected 

to  solve  m^ost  of  the  farmer's  economic 

problems,  the  results  have  been  extremely 

disappointing  not   only   to   the   farmers 

themselves    but    to    the    gentlem-n    in 

Washington   who   planned    it    that    way. 

The  cash  farm  income,  which  between 

1920  and  1930  averaged  about  ten  and 

one-half   billion   dollars,    has   averaged 

about   $7,000,000,000   in   the   years   from 

i    1931  to  1940,  v.hich  included  benefit  pay- 

j   ments  of  over  $3,000,000,000  during  the 

decade. 


tjie 


RECIMENTATTOM 

As  t\\e  average  farm  income  is  reflected 
in  thei  general  prosperity  of  the  Nation, 
so  tooj  have  the  efforts  to  regiment  and 
restricit  the  farmer  been  reflected  in  re- 
pressive legislation  applied  to  other 
phases  of  the  national  economy. 

While  the  farmer  has  been  the  inno- 
cent Victim  of  a  blitzkrieg  by  the  de- 
partmental bureaucrats  from  Washing- 
ton, me  rest  of  the  Nation  has  been 
quietlf  taking  it  on  the  chin,  thinking 
mean^^hile  that  their  submission  to  cer- 
tain types  of  state  socialism  was  neces^ 
.sary  l}o  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  that 
the  firmer  might  be  saved.  Thus  it 
came  nbout,  that  the  workingman  inJ:he 
city  had  the  price  of  his  bottle  6rmilk 
fixed,  not  by  the  economic  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  but  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  bureaucrats  and  the  busi- 
ness agents  of  the  milk-wagon  drivers' 
union$. 

Bt<lEAUCRACY    ATTENDANT    WITH    WASTE 

Thg  gTowth  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  a  comparatively  small 
department  of  the  Government  employ- 
ing leiss  than  17,000  persons,  to  one  of 
the  largest  has  been  told.  However,  the 
story  jbf  the  waste,  lost  motion,  and  in- 
eflBcieticy  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment's activities  will  possibly  never  be 
told. 

Every  operation  in  connection  with 
the  Department  is  so  bound  up  with  red 
tape  that  the  following  news  item  from 
Greenville,  S.  C,  well  illustrates  the 
point.  A  colored  woman  who  received  a 
3-cent  check  from  the  A.  A.  A.  took  the 
check  to  the  bank  and  was  informed  it 
would  cost  her  10  cents  to  get  it  cashed. 
The  oolored  lady  remonstrated,  said  the 
amount  was  too  small  and  finally  walked 
out  of  the  bank. 

Now  you  folks  can  imagine  what  it  cost 
the  Government  to  audit  this  colored 
woman's  claim  for  benefit  payments, 
make  out  the  check  and  go  through  all 
the  otiher  formalities  necessary  in  mailing 
It  to  her.  But  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
red  tape  still  to  be  gone  through  if,  in  the 
course  of  time,  this  check  does  not  turn 
up  so  the  books  can  be  balanced  and  the 
account  closed  in  Washington. 

THE  FARMER  HAS  BEEN  MADE  A  GUINEA  PIC  FOR 
E.XPERIMgNTS  IN  SOCIALISM,  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE,  AND  POLITICa 

During  the  lest  8  years  all  kinds  of 
new  Schemes  have  been  tried,  always 
with  the  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found 
to  solve  the  major  problems  facing  the 
farmer.  Sad  to  say,  none  of  the  schem.es 
so  far  has  been  generally  efTective. 
And,  while  some  of  them  might  have 
worked  by  a  fair  trial  in  a  limited  area, 
it-will  be  readily  understood  that  as  long 
as  one  department  of  the  Government  is 
actively  promoting  world  trade  on  a  re- 
ciprocal basis,  the  farmer  who  is  forced 
to  coftipete  in  the  domestic  market  with 
foreign  producers  will  always  be  in  hot 
water. 

Whjle  we  have  been  importing  large 
quantities  of  agricultural  commodities 
we  have  been  exporters  on  only  a  limited 
scale.  Much  of  the  export  business,  such 
as  our  cotton  trade,  has  been  on  a  subsidy 
basis  or  by  barter  agreements  as  "was  the 
case  last  year  when  we  exchanged  cotton 
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for  rubber  and  tin  with  Great  Britain. 
Both  our  export  and  import  business  has 
been  severely  curtailed  by  the  present 
war  in  Europe,  Of  food  products  alone 
our  exports  for  1940  totaled  $240,000,000 
as  compared  with  $312,000,000,  in  1939. 
The  dollar,  however.  i5  not  an  accurate 
measure  of  quantitie.s  for  imported  foods 
entering  the  United  States  at  the  de- 
clared value  of  the  country  from  which 
they  originate.  For  example:  If  we  buy 
SI. 000. 000  worth  of  beef  or  corn  from  the 
Argentme,  at  their  low  prices,  the  quan- 
tity Is  very  great  and  the  loss  of  market 
to  the  American  farmer  much  larger 
than  the  sum  '^pont  indicates.  In  other 
words,  $1  000,000  .<;pent  for  corn  in  South 
America  miiuLht  mean  loss  of  market  for 
$3,000,000  worth  cf  coin  grown  at  home. 

PURCHASING    POWER    OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
many  years  has  issued  bulletins  and  re- 
ports on  price  levels  and  indexes.  In 
February  1941  a  1-point  dechne  in  the 
index  of  farm  prices  was  recorded.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  consistent  ad- 
vances due  primarily  to  the  increased 
consumer  demands,  resulting  from  public 
employment  in  the  defense  program  and 
the  buying  of  huge  quantities  of  food 
products  by  various  governmental  agen- 
cies, including  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. But  defen.se  spending  will  end 
eventually,  and  it  will  be  found  that  little 
of  a  permanent  nature  has  been  done 
for  agriculture. 

AMAZING    DISCLOSURE 

On  April  29  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  a  news  release  declaring  that 
the  all-coinmodity  index  as  of  April  15 
stood  at  110  percent  of  the  1910-14  level. 
However,  v.-hile  the  price  index  was  up  to 
110  percent  of  the  1910-14  level,  the  in- 
dex of  prxes  paid,  interest ,  and  taxes 
had  also  r.sen  and  stood  at  129  percent 
of  the  1910-14  level.  The  farmer  thus 
was  progressively  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy the  more  business  he  did  under 
the  presen"  order. 

ri   R    THE    f-rVPE 

Mr.  Spei  kor.  li  we  are  to  maintain  the 
American  .;tandard  of  living  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
protect  the  farmers  of  America  in  the  do- 
mestic maketsk  The  men  and  women 
who  labor  to  produce  the  foods  we  eat 
and  the  fi  )ers  out  of  which  our  clothes 
are  made  are  far  too  important  to  the 
Nation  to  be  exploited  or  neglected  for 
the  benefit  of  the  economic  internation- 
alists and  the  free-traders.  I  am  thor- 
oughly cot  vinced  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  whole  world,  except  in  our  own 
country,  where  it  is  possible  now.  or  at 
any  normal  time  in  the  future,  that  agri- 
-culture  m;iy  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  and  with  a  profit  to  those  who 
engage  in  it.  I  personally  believe  that 
foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  can 
only  be  m.iintaincd  on  a  subsidized  or 
give-away  basis.  I  believe  this  Nation's 
best  cours !  lies  in  reserving  our  own 
markets  frr  our  own  producers,  buying 
for  cash  the  thing';  we  need  but  cannot 
produce,  and  s- llinc  our  surpluses  the 
same  way,  I.  too,  want  to  be  a  "good 
neighbor."  but  I  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  fx-ndship  cannot  be  pur- 
chased.    I  snail  support  every  measure 


which  will  benefit  our  fatMiers.  for  I  Ix'- 
lieve  that  when  we  save  the  farrr.-:-  of 
America  from  ruin  we  will  a"..-u  have 
saved  our  Republic  from  decay. 


Mr.  Hoover's  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsdau.  July  15.  1941 


EDITORI.^L     Fi:OM     T]:E     N.'..c!IVI:.!  e 
(TENN  I   GIOuE-IK-^E;  ENDENT 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Nashville 
Globe-Independent : 

[FYom    the    Na5hvllle    (Tenn.)     Globe-Inde- 
pendent cf  Julv  4,  1941 1 

MR     HOOVER'S    SPEECH 

"There  are  these  who  argue  that  we  are 
already  in  this  war.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  Congress  has  the 
sole  authority  to  declare  war.  It  18  equally 
their  responsibility  to  see  that  this  country 
does  not  go  to  war  until  they  have  author- 
ized It 

"Th?  only  reason  for  not  submitting  the 
matter  to  the  Congress  would  be  that  Con- 
gress cannot  be  trusted  Or  that  the  people, 
through  them,  should  r.ot  be  allowed  a  voice. 
No  President  in  a  democracy  shcu.d  take  that 
responsibility  for  there  will  be  no  unity  or 
spirit  m  an  executive  war  If  Congress  de- 
cides to  go  to  war,  then  we  willingly  give  all; 
we  willingly  surrender  all  cur  freedcm  neces- 
sary to  win  that  war.  And  until  Congress 
shall  by  constitutional  ac,tlcn  declare  war,  no 
man  in  America  may  demand  the  end  of  de- 
bate en  this  isFue  of  war  oi  peace." 

The  above  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the 
notable  and  enlightening  address  delivered  to 
the  Nstion  over  the  radlc  on  Sunday  night. 
June  29.  by  former  President  Hoover.  The 
words  are  as  heartening  to  the  God-fearing 
men  and  women  cf  America,  composing  that 
ovcrwljelmlng  majority  of  the  people  who  re- 
main udamant  to  all  of  the  attempts  to  get 
thfm  'eccnclled  to  going  to  war,  as  they  are 
disconcerting  to  the  members  of  the  blatant 
war  party  in  this  country 

And  the  war-party  members  fiecd  not  as- 
sume that  the  words  of  Mr.  Hoover  do  not 
carry  weight.  They  carry  weight  not  only 
with  the  great  masses  who  do  net  want  their 
sons  butchered  en  foreign  battlefields  but 
also  with  thinking  Americans  who  are  aware 
of  the  downright  hypocrisy  and  hooey  in  all 
of  the  arguments  with  which  the  leaders  of 
the  war  party  continue  to  Instilt  the  intelli- 
gence cf  the  American  people. 

We  never  have  hpd.  and  do  not  now  hav.', 
any  reason  to  be  a  participant  in  Etiropes 
war,  and  as  long  as  there  are  great  leaders 
like  Mr  Hoover  expounding  the  kind  of 
common -sense  doctrine  as  that  contained  in 
his  recent  address,  the  people  most  certainly 
will  dare  to  continue  debating  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war  untij  they,  through  their  Repre- 
sentatives, have  taken  the  awful  plunge  into 
the  war  in  Eurcpe. 

In  this  address  of  less  than  45  minutes 
Mr  Hoover  blasted  away  the  froth  and  false 
pretense    of    the    warmongers,    showing    not 


only  that  there  ur»-  n.>  idc<-iocical  reasons  for 
us  to  plunge  inu<  Wiir  but,  what  Is  more  im- 
portant, that  this  Naaon  Is  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  go  into  war  with  a:-y  hope  that  we 
either  could  bring  the  war  to  an  early  er.d  or 
win  it  eventually  He  likewise  endoisi  d  what 
Is  the  contention  of  all  Amcruaiis  with 
ordinary  common  sense,  that  Hitler  cannot 
Invade  and  conquer  the  United  States  nor 
can  America,  in  cooperation  with  England, 
Invade  the  continent  of  Europe  ar.d  c  lujuer 
Hitler- 
Mr.  Hoover  ciispo&ed  of  the  dema^Okric  i,p- 
peai  that  the  warmonRtrs  make  to  us.  urf:;!i< 
war  to  prevent  Hitlers  new  economic  i.rder 
from  strangling  the  economic  life  of  uus 
country,  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  America 
depends  upon  her  own  people,  here  at  home, 
for  93  percent  of  lier  national  income  Tlie 
warmongers  think  that  we  ought  to  send 
our  boys  to  fight  and  die  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  little  7  percent  of  cur  annual  trade. 
The  former  President,  Impressed  with  the 
belief  that  a  majority  cf  AiRcrlcans  want  to 
aid  Britain  as  much  as  possible,  thinks  this 
can  be  done  better  by  o\ir  staying  out  of 
war  than  going  in;  that  we  should  turn 
over  to  Britain  whatever  ships  we  might 
have  Intencied  using  to  carry  goods  to  Brit- 
ain and  let  feritlsh  people,  and  not  American 
boys,  run  the.  ships  for  Britain, 

Mr,  Hoover's  great  speech  was  "played 
doHTi"  by  ^e  Nation's  warmongering  pr«.s. 
as  was  to  be  expected  But  there  was 
enough  interest  aroused  in  the  speech,  ^y 
prfvious  announcements  that  it  was  to  be 
made,  to  give  the  former  President  a  great 
raclo  audience.  And  it  Was  an  audience 
thfit  win  redouble  its  efforts  to  make  Con- 
gress not  only  retain  its  constitutional  right 
to  declare  war  but  use  its  power  to  keep  the 
Na-.ion  from  dr'ftmg  into  an  undeclared 
war. 

If  Congress  falLs  the  people  In  this  great 
crisis.  It  Is  going  to  be  terrjbly  touRh  on  till 
Senators  and  Congressmfn  who  betray  tlie 
trust  reposed  In  them 


Let's  Get  National  Defense  When  It  Will 
Co  Us  Some  Good 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
«»        I 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVE3 


Tuesday,  July  15.  1941 


Mr.  '^VOODRUFF  of  M.ch;gan,  Mr. 
SP'-ak<,r,  :'...i:'^:ng  unnt  ci^i-.'-ury  and  mtx- 
cujable  ctiay  m  the  national-prepared- 
nei5  propram.  R^  pre.^entative  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  J.-.,  of  Ma<=^achu,srt•.=  ,  minority 
leader  in  the  House  cf  Representative.s. 
demanded  an  immediate  speed-up  m 
naional-preparedne.ss  production  He 
called  'or  more  efficient  planning,  unified 
control,  elimination  of  red  tape,  and  an 
end  to  the  concealment  of  mistakes,  to- 
gether with  the  eradication  cf  all  other 
causes  which  are  hamstnnginc  prepared- 
ness efforts. 

Representatl^e  M.^rti.w  of  Massachu- 
setLs  said: 

The  administration  has  been  giver,  an. pie 
po^er  and  ample  appropriations  by  ti;e  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  our  national  prep&rtdncss 
program  The  program  is  not  being  adequate- 
ly carried  cut. 
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A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  certainly  cannot  fce 
•aid  to  be  hostile  to  the  administration,  has 
been  compelled  by  Us  findings  to  report  bad 
management,  bureaucratic  interferences,  poor 
planning,  red  tape,  and  lack  of  unified  control 
as  causes  of  highly  dangerous  delays  In  the 
building  of  our  military,  naval,  and  air  pro- 
grams. 

It  has  been  stated  by  authcntative  sources, 
and.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  refuted, 
that  the  administration  in  a  full  year  cf 
arm.ament  effort  has  produced  a  volume  of 
arms  which  Germany's  Europe  could  turn  out 
In  le~s  than  2  months,  and  England  in  about 
3  months  It  has  furliier  been  charged,  and 
rem.iins  una::swered.  that  while  !-h;p^.  planes. 
tanks,  guns,  and  munitions  are  needed  in 
vast  quantities,  these  supplies,  except  fcr 
planes,  "are  flowing  cut  cf  American  factonss 
today  m  a  mere  trickle." 

The  funds  available  for  the  bulldi.ng  of  "he 
preparedness  program  now  amount  to  $45.- 
000.000.000  Tins  $45,000,000,000.  b-^sid;  in- 
cluding aid  for  Britain,  i:?  fcr  a  two-cccm 
navy,  equipment  for  an  army  of  1,400.000  men. 
and  an  adtquate  supply  of  airplane.^  cf  tl.e 
pr^pir  military  Type>.  Contracts  amcuntir.^ 
to  about  *13  000.000.000  have  betn  le".  It 
r1~o  appears  American  industry  In  a  year  cf 
e:Tcrt  ha=  turned  cut  $7,000  000.000  worth  of 
production,  including  Briti.-h  as  well  as 
American  orders.  Of  this  amount  it  i-  re- 
ported less  tlian  83.000.000.000  ha?  bern  spent 
fcr  guns,  aircraft.  am,munition.  and  ?hips.  and 
the  other  implements  and  supplies  whi'^h 
wculd  be  vitally  necessary  in  a  shooting  wnr. 
The  rest  cf  the  seven  billions  went  into  can- 
tonments, clothing,  ncnmilitary  construction. 
and  ether  activities  merely  preliminary  to 
preparedness 

Entirely  aside  from  any  question  of 
whether  or  .lot  we  should  participate  m  a 
shooting  war.  It  remains  a  fact  it  would  be 
a  crime  of  inexpressible  magnitude  to  send 
American  boys  overseas  without  adequate 
equipment,  supplies,  or  even  training  with 
i(.-h;ch  to  defend  themselves,  let  alone  to  win 
any  battles.  It  would  be  unsgf  akable  to  ex- 
pose cur  boys,  helpless  to  defend  themselves, 
to  slaughter  by  the  murderous  fire  of  a:r- 
. planes,  such  as  were  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
English  boys,  and  the  soldiers  of  other 
countries 

Every  straight-thinking  person  m.ust  real- 
ize our  f?rst  Job  under  any  circumistances 
and  in  the  light  of  every  logical  considera- 
tion is  to  achieve  impregnable  national  pre- 
paredness and  a  fully  mechanized,  trained, 
and  equipped  army.  We  must  hunt  down 
all  subversive  elements  and  "fifth  column- 
ists" and  throw  them  out  of  the  prepared- 
ness program.  Bureaucrats  caiinot  be  al- 
lowed to  impede  national  preparedness.  The 
Nation  should  be  led  and  guided  to  unity 
and  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  building  of 

'  the  preparedness  program  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  training  and  fighting  equipment 
for  cur  boys  Informed  Members  of  Cc ti- 
gress   know    this    is    not    being    done    now. 

'  They  know  the  lag  In  the  production  for 
national  preparedness  is  a  matter  for  grave 
worry."   Nothing  should   be   permitted   fcr   a 

.  mom.ent  to  stand  in  the  way  cf  the  immo- 
.  diate  eccnom.ical  and  efficient  building  of  an 
adequate,  modern  military  and  naval  force. 
The  military  and  economic  security  of  the 
Nation  must  be  made  the  paramount  ccn- 
Blderation  Mere  appropriations  are  not 
achievement 

We  dcm.and  the  Nation  be  informed  cf  the 
;  facts  concerning  the  real  state  cf  the  na- 
/  tlonal  preparedness.  We  demand  the  Presi- 
dent take  such  steps,  under  his  present  au- 
thority and  appropriations,  as  will  break  the 
bottlenecks,  free  the  log  jams,  and  get  cur 
r.aii  Mial  preparedness  prc^am  moving  as  It 
should.    The  Nation  expects  this  to  be  done. 


A   Letter   Which   the   New   York   Herald 
Tribune  Refused  to  Puolish 
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HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF    M.\SS.\CHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSi;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Julit  15.  1911 


LETTER  OF  ARCHIBALD  F  STEVENSON, 
NEW  CANAAN  CONN 


Mr.  TINKHAM  Mr.  Spf>aker.  under 
lca\-e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
sent  recently  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Vs'hirh  \va.>  rijected: 

To  'Ju:  Sch:  York  Ih'a'.d  Tribune: 

In  a  stirring  speech  before  the  conference 
cf  Governor?  at  B.j.-tcn  the  other  night.  Frank 
Knox,  S-'cretary  of  the  Navy,  called  for  im- 
niediate  action  on  cur  part  "to  clcar-the  At- 
lantic of  the  German  mcivace." 

"Now  is  the  time,"  he  said,  "to  put  In  mo- 
tion the  huge  niachlne  we  have  been  building 
siiice  the  war  began.  This  Is  true."  he  added, 
because  "we  can  insure,  beyond  a  shadow  cf 
a  d  ubt.  the  defeat  of  that  pagan  force,  and 
miure  a  victory  fcr  a  Christian  civilization  " 
(New  Ycrk  Herald  Tribune.  July  1,  1941.) 

There  are  very  few  who  doubt  that  the 
courage  cf  American  nianhccd,  cur  genius 
for  prcduc'icr^  and  our  great  natural  re- 
sources could  ultimately  win  for  us  a  military 
victory  over  the  Aj<I5  Power.-  cr  any  other  com- 
bination of  nations.  But  I  fear  only  wishful 
thinking  can  make  us  believe  that  such  a 
victory  would  be  a  tnuinph  lor  Christian 
civilizaticn. 

As  I  listened  to  Secretary  Knox,  my  mem- 
ory evoktd  an  almost  forgotten  picture.  It 
was  the  slender  figure  cf  Wccdrow  Wilson, 
standing  befcre  the  assembled  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  fateful  April  day  in  1917,  when  he 
called  for  a  declaration  cf  war  against  im- 
perial  Germany, 

I  could  almost  hear  him  say:  "But  right  Is 
m.cre  precicu.-,  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight 
for  the  things  we  have  always  carried  nearest 
our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of 
thc?e  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  m  their  own  government,  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  small  nationsf  for  a  universal 
dcminicn  of  right  by  such  ar  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  slia.l  br.iig  peace  and  safety  to 
all  nations  and  malte  the  world  itself  at  last 
free  " 

These  ln.?piring  wicds  expressed  the  faith 
wh.ch  steeled  the  I.carts  cf  American  dough- 
boys to  meet  the  cruel  ordeal  of  battle  In 
Flanders  and  iij  France,  It  seems  almost 
nn  ironic  sacrilege  to  repeat  those  words  to- 
day For  after  8,538,C'jO  scldiers  died  in  serv- 
ice during  the  World  War  and  some  21.000,- 
OCO  mere  were  w, uncled,  afer  billions  In 
n-.'jncy  were  expended  and  untold  wealth 
destroyed,  after  Austro-Hungary  and  Turkey 
were  "dismembered  and  Germany  rendered 
impotent,  wha'.  was  the  harvest  of  all  the 
suifermg  and  sacrifice:'  It  was  military  vic- 
tory. But  did  :t  bring  a  tetter  world  to  live 
m'^'  Ycu  know  that  it  did  not.  The  net 
tangible  results  seem  to  have  been  the  firm 
establishnien'-  i;f  Stalin  m  Russia.  Mussolini 
in  Italy,  Hi'ler  In  the  Reich,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  despots  In  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

These  were  the  cruel  and  unexpected  fruits 
which  blossomed  and  ripened  on  economic 
systems  that  had  been  ruined  by  that  war 
And  the  seeds  cf  that  fruitage  are  like  the 


dragon's  teeth  of  old,  falling  upon  the  blood- 
soaked  sou  of  bankrupt  Europe,  have  now 
sprung  up  once  more  as  hosts  of  armored 
warriors  bent  on  new  destruction.  Tlie  last 
World  War.  which  most  of  us  believed  would 
herald  a  new  era,  ruled  by  Justice  and  free- 
dom, brought  only  tyranny  to  the  greater 
part  olf  Europe  and  painful  economic  de- 
pression to  those  countries  which  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  the  yoke  of  dic- 
tatorship— our  own  Included. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  all  this  hap- 
pened to  a  world  in  which,  before  1914.  pub- 
lic deljts  were  almost  negligible  everjwhere, 
coffers  of  private  enterprise  were  filled  to 
overfloKving  and  the  thrift  of  Individuals  had 
heaped  up  resources  seemingly  inexhaustible. 
Indeed.  In  those  halcyon  days  we  had  enjoyed 
the  security  of  peace  and  plenty  for  so  long 
.we  hatl  forgotten  that  human,  freedom  is 
indlssaiubly  bound  to  the  fruits  of  labor 
held  a$  private  property.  We  did  not  realize 
that  \)Aien  a  people's  savings  arc  devoured  by 
a  war.)  liberty  is  always  swallowed  up  along 
with   Aiem. 

In  ttie  bewilderment  and  despair  of  gen- 
ieral  ppverty.  factions  Inevitably  arise  and^] 
as  President  Washington  said,  "the  disor- ' 
ders  and  miseries,  which  result,  gradually 
inclln*  the  rriinds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  rppcsfe  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of 
s<Jme  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more 
fortunete  than  his  competitors,  turns  this 
despotism  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  eleva- 
tion on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty," 

Thtle  words  explain  the  triumph  of  every 
moderli  dictator.  There  could  scarcely  be 
a  clearer  warning  to  those  of  us  who  still 
think  only  in  terms  of  military  victory  or 
d^eat-  For  always  beyond  the  battlefield 
there  lies  the  "reconstruction"  and  no  stable 
politicBl  edifice  for  the  housing  of  free  men 
can  ba  erected  without  the  bricks  and  mor- 
tar of   private  property. 

Tho«e  among  us  who.  Ilka  Secretary  Knox, 
wish  %o  cajole  and  frighten  the  rest  of  us 
into  war.  seem  to  think  we  can  make  a 
better  fist  of  it  this  time.  If  the  last  war 
made  the  world  worse,  this  one,  they  say 
is  gol6g  to  make  It  better  Do  y6u  "really 
believe  that?    I  do  not. 

In  1917  America  was  a  strong  and  -united 
Nation  No  shadow  of  doubt  had  crossed 
the  mjinds  of  our  citizens  that  our  way  of 
life  w|is  good.  No  collectivists  then  lurked 
In  high  public  places,  secretly  at  work  to 
gather  the  cduntry's  political  and  economic 
power  into  their  own  hands.  Our  whole 
national  debt  was  then  little  more  than  the 
annual  debt  service  of  It  is  now.  For  more 
than  2'i  years  the  wealth  of  western  Eu- 
rope had  been  pouring  Into  cur  coffers. 
We  wiere  rich,  prosperous,  and  confident. 
By  going  to  war  then, we  to<?k  small  risk  of 
losing;  our  heritage  of  freedom  But  tim^s 
have  (Jhanged.  Our  leadership  has  changed 
A  new  philosophy  of  personal  porR-er  is  loose 
in  tha  world,  whlsperir^g  a  promise  of  un- 
limited authority  to  cv^ry  ambitious  ruler, 
u'hethfr  he  be  a  prcqpler  or  a  president. 
We  betln  to  see  It  taking  root  even  now  m 
Washlfigton. 

Our' national  debt  Is  alreadv  more  than 
forty  times  -what  it  was  in  1917.  and  it  Is 
growing  with  stunning  rapidity.  Our  Army 
Is  as  yet  untrained  and  ill  equipped.  Our 
Navy  js  not  large  enough  to  defend  two 
occana  We  are  unprepared  ^nanclally. 
mcrallr.  or  physically  to  meet  the  strain  of 
mcderi  war.  And  so,  if  the  struggle  of  1917- 
18  brought  us  the  worst  economic  depression 
we  hiVe  ever  experienced— war  tcday  may 
well  bring  on  our  utter  financial  ruin.  In 
that  wreckage  of  our  ecofiomic  system,  who 
dares  Ijo  say  that  the  minds  of  men  among  us 
will  nek  "seek  security  aid  respose  In  the  ab- 
solute.  power  of  an  Individual"  just  as  the 
people  of  Russia,  Italy,  end  Germany  did  fa 
like  cltjCumstances? 

1        -•  I- 
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1  am  no  aacifist.  If  we  are  set  upon,  come 
w!.  i:  ni  iv.  *-e  mu.st  and  will  aeicnd  ourselves. 
But  we  ha.e  r.  t  been  attacked,  though  we 
have  constf  ntly  invited  it  Nor  is  there  much 
real  danger  of  It,  If  we  arm  ourselves  as  only 
we  can  arm  when  industry  Is  free  from  politi- 
cal Interferi-nce  For  we  must  not  foreet  that 
dictators,  like  ordinary  folk,  use  ujd  their 
strength  ai  d  pftse  off  the  world  s  stage  from 
sheer  exhaustion  That,  I  think,  is  Hitler's 
ultimate  d'stiny,  whether  we  intervene  or 
not  Hitler  is  no  superman  and  the  permans 
are  not  sujertnen,  either 

But  If  W'!  hate  Hitler  mere  than  we  love 
freedom— 11  the  destruction  of  the  Beast  of 
Berlin  seerrs  worth  the  utter  ruin  of  America 
and  the  la*s  of  every  vestige  cf  our  liberty, 
then  by  all  means  let  us  enter  the  war  now. 
^  we  do  80.  let  It  be  with  our  eyes  wide  open,, 
knowing  thit  we  are  not  defending  democra- 
cy, we  are  not  mak.ng  the  world  a  safer 
place  to  Uvi-  in  and  that  our  vlctorj-  will  not 
be  a  vict^rj  tQ<f     Christian  ci\il.2a!ion." 

lio — if  ^1  enter  an  unprovoked  war.  even 
the  oldtst  man  among  us  on  that  fatal  day 
may  well  live  to  see  freedom  guillotined  in 
America.  Jiit  as  liberty  has  already  been 
crucified  abroad. 

Aai-JlIBALD  E.  Stlvucson. 

New  (.  ANiKAN,  Conn.,  Ju'.y  2.  Iii4l. 
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Si.ith  of  Existing  FoWer  Shortage 


ext]:ns:on  of  remarks 


HON.  CKARLLS  H.  LE.WY 

riv    V.  v-niNC'ON 
IN  THE  lOL^v-  Ui-   KEFRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  15. 1S41 


Mr.  I  E/  VY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
repeated. y  been  toid  tliat  there  aie  two 
oulstandm  ;  bottleneck.s  in  our  national- 
defense  prcpram.  Ont  is  electrical  en- 
ergy, and  he  other  is  light  raetals,  to 
wit:  alumimim  and  mapT.esium. 

EIGHTEiN    GI/  NT    OL.N  r  RA  i    .:..-    Ai     i.KA.ND    COULEB 

Out  in  U  e  far  Northwest,  in  the  State 
of  Washinf  ton,  the  Goverrunent  i.s  now 
completing  the  construction  of  Grand 
Coulee  Daia,  and  the  mighty  Columbia 
PJiver  is  actually  harnessed.  Provision  has 
been  made  to  ultimately  install  18  giant 
electric  generators,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  108.000  .cilowatts.  Ample  water  now 
flows  and  has  flowed^for  centuries  down 
the  Columl  ia  River  at  the  point  where 
Grand  Coi.lee  is  constructed  to  cfrive 
these  giant  generators  night  and  day  at 
capacity  (Tr.e  generator  will  be  in  pro- 
duction in  \iiRust  of  this  year,  and  two 
more  by^  January  of  next  year.  Bids 
have  just  been  accepted  for  three  addi- 
tional penei  ators.  which  will  be  installed 
in  1942.  at  "vhich  time  there  will  be  gen- 
erated at  Gi  and  Coulee  Dam  650.000  kilo- 
watts of  t'Uctncal  energy,  wliicii  will  be 
more  than  one-fiftieth  of  all  the  electri- 
cal energy  f  enerated  in  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  18  generators  pro- 
vided for  ft  Gir^nd  Coulee  Dam  were 
installed,  tl  ey  would  be  venerating  more 
than  one-fi:tefnih  (i  ;.  t  total  electrical 
energy  now  con.^un;•d  in  tr.c  Na:.  >n. 


AU.    GINFJl.^Tt)RS    SlUlfl  O    EF     INST  MI  FT 

Through  the  year?  that  I  have  been 
in  Congress  I  have  kept  up  the  fight  to 
secure  appiopriations  to  hasten  to  com- 
pletion and  full  utilization  this  mighty 
power  project  en  tiie  Columbia  River, 
which  IS  located  abinit  8.5  mil(:^  west  of 
Spokane  in  my  con.ircssiona]  district, 
Tne  dam  itself  is  now  practically  com- 
pleted, but  v.e  are  far  from  mailing  full 
use  of  the  energy  that  can  be  sc-cured 
there 

In  our  fi antic  haste  to  properly  pr»  pare 
this  Nation  m  its  defense  program  we 
find  that  vo  will  be  .'^hort  from  5,000  000 
to  10,000.000  kilowatts  of  electrical  en- 
ergy within  the  next  3  years,  and  we  have 
been  appropriating  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  construction  of  steam 
plants  and  the  installation  of  new  hvdro 
projects  in  vanoits  parts  of  the  Nation. 
but  have  shortsightedly  stood  by  and 
made  no  provi.<:ion  to  brine  in  an  addi- 
tional 1.300.000  kilowatts  of  energy  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  where  all  that  wc 
would  need  to  do  would  be  to  pl^ce  the 
generators  at  the  foot  of  the  dam.  where 
the  falling  waters  from  this  marvelous 
river  would  create  the  energy. 

TWO     MtLLION     .tlLOWATTS     BT      1943 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  various  agencies 
in  the  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  immed'atcly  take  steps  to  see 
that  the  Columbia  River  is  harnessed  to 
capacity  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
This  cculd  be  done  if  the  generators  were 
now  ordered  and  thry  could  be  finished 
and  in.^tallfd  by  1943,  and  it  would  take 
care  of  almost  20  percent  of  (he  threat- 
ened power  shortage.  In  additi'^n  to  this 
it  would  produce  power  at  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  costs  to  build  new  steam 
or  h>'dro  plants.  In  fact,  the  sale  of  the 
power  from  these  generators  to  be  in- 
stalled, at  existing  Coulee-Bonneville 
rates,  would  amortize  the  entire  cost  of 
the  generators  and  their  installation 
within  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  v,ith  these  facts,  it  is  diffl- 
ctilt  to  understand  why  there  should  be 
a  moment's  hesitation  in  proceeding  with 
the  full  deveicpm'nt  of  the  (reneratmp 
features  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

For  the  purpose  cf  pointing  out  just 
what  our  electric  power  needs  are  in  the 
near  fuLiirc  under  our  present  defense 
program,  I  desire  to  make  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  by  Bryant  Putney, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Repubhc  of 
July  14  1941  npd  wh.ch  i.^;  d^-serving  of 
the  mo.^t  serious  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  every  person  in  America. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From    the   New   Republic   cr    July    14.    1941) 

SHOKTACE   IK    KHOWATTS 

Events  of  recent  weeks  have  finally  made  It 
clear  to  the  public  that  the  country  faces  a 
shortage  cf  electricity,  but  the  extent  to 
which  this  shortage  threattps  our  whole  na- 
tional-defense effort  is  net  generally  realized. 
Even  If  civilian  consumption  cf  ekctricity  is 
severely  restricted  during  the  next  year  or 
two.  deflcicncies  in  power  supply  are  certain  to 
limit  the  expansion  cf  production  in  some  cf 
our  most  vital  munitions  Industries. 

Hoping  to  avoid  plant  expansicn.  utility 
Officials,  hke  their  colieagULs  m  steel,  alumi- 
num, and  other  mcncpoligtic  ii;duf:ries.  have 
refused  to  admit  the  possibility  cf  lack  of 
power,  and  m  thfir  rffcris  to  "conceal  the 
truth  have  rc&orted  to  tLameleae  subterlugc-s 


C  w  K'!I>Tc.-^  V  w  f:i:nous  speech  to  the 
CO  iVention  of  ih»»  Ef1  ->  ri  Eloctnc  Institute 
ea.'-ly  m  June,  i::  ^m.rh  he  drcKnrcd  thnt  "an 
allegation  of  prw. ;  .-h  rtnpc  Is  unwarranted." 
W8'=  only  one  ii;  ,,  !■  :;r  vtries  cf  nftempts  by 
sp«-'kcsmpn  for  the  Industry  to  hide  the  fact 
th  It  the  rej'trictlve  pclicle?  pursued  in  the 
hope  of  higher  profits  haTe  brought  Bbcut  a 
situation  which  is  so  cri*«rn!  ih.it  it  mrnacc« 
th-  ccuntrys  ."Pcurity  A-  the  time  cf  his 
sp-ech  Kellcgg  was  not  only  president  cf  tho 
Edison  Institute  and  sometime  chairman  cf 
th'»  iward  of  Entflneer.*'  Public  Service  Co  .  rnc 
of  the  u'tlnv  hcldlnp  r.^mpflnles  which  has 
bitterly  fcught  S  F  C  ropulp.tlon  but  al.-fo 
"consultant  en  he.it  ivhi,  and  pr wer*"  to  the 
O  P  M  Heaven  be  prnJjipd  he  i.<s  no  longer 
th''  latter       (The  New  Republic  cf  July  7  i 

The  story  of  the  shortage  of  electric  power 
Is  burled  In  the  charts  and  statistic*  of  the 
Pe^leral  Power  Commlssioa  It  constitute?  a 
da-Tining  Indictment  <  f  the  utility  Industry 
At  the  .same  time  It  reveals  that  the  P  P  C 
ha?  shown  httle  foreslpht  and  Irsji  a^prc*- 
slveness  in  dolnc  the  work  assioned  to  It  by 
Prrsident  Rco^-evrlt  when  the  dpfeuf-r  pro- 
grrm  wa?  undert,-<ken  in  the  pprinT  of  1940— 
to  anticipate  and  to  recommend  ncti  n  to 
pn-vent  the  devolopmcit  of  power-supply 
bo-tlpne<ks  More  tliim  n  year  p'-o  the  Com- 
mission ?et  up  a  national-defensr -power  Ftaff 
whoee  sale  duty  It  wa.s  to  do  this  Job  With 
the  "ihortape  now  up<.>n  us.  the  Commtsrlon 
ha.s  at  last  becun  to  net  But  a  b.'-oiid  pro- 
prr  m  to  deal  with  the  situation  has  vet  to  be 
announced 

The  peak  demand  fcr  elertrlcitv  in  1940. 
cla=is  1  utilities.  Inchidinf  both  public  and 
private  p'ants.  wan  a  little  less  than 
28iX}0C00  kilcwattsr  In  its  most  rrccn"  rr- 
pott.  made  public  in  mid-June,  the  F  P  c 
estimates  the  peak  demand  for  16  ii  at 
34.(>«w  000  kilowaftK.  and  the  pr^y  demand 
for  1942  at  37.000.000  On  the  b.iMS  cf  these 
est  mates,  the  utilities  muft  prepr.re  for  an 
increafed  demand  flmrunting  to  eO'^0  000 
Kilnwatts  tills  year  and  an  oddl-'imal 
3.000  000  next   year 

/,s  mlebt  be  expected  the  utliltie*  rrn- 
sldor  the  Oovernmen'  '--tvf.'.s  much  too 
high.  In  their  own  rep  rts  to  the  0-.n.mls- 
slon.  they  forecast  a  nifiximum  demand  of 
30.f«0.000  kiio*att'=  for  1P41  and  31000  000 
for  1942 — en  increa.se  by  1942  of  .3.000.000 
kilf>wattP  ever  1940s  peak  demand,  or  only 
one-third  of  the  incrrase  prtrlicted  by  the 
Ck:»rrimlssion  In  the  s,<ime  report'  however. 
the  utlliilep  reveal  that  they  are  planning 
-additions  to  gonerntinr  raps'^lty  amctntrng 
tc  «  total  of  6.b(X)000  kilowatt.s  in  IP^!  nnd 
1942  This  pives  away  their  hand  H  :=  in- 
conceivable that  they  woiild  p'-epare  fnr  a 
peak  demand  of  nearlv  35  000  01)  kiicwarte 
in  1942  if  they  tonk  'hur  ah  es^tirr.n'r  of 
31  COO  000  seri'jusly 

Actua'ly  the  p?ak  dem,.rid  bv  thf  end  of 
1942  Is  likely  to  be.  not  -"lOOOOOO  kilown*  s 
as  «'«timated  by  the  utilities  nor  37  000(00, 
as  est. mated  by  the  Pov.er  Comm  iB?-irn  in  ns 
published  reports,  but  (V>n«-lderab  y  ir.fre 
Ihaa  4Ct  000.000  The  Commis-ior.  it«.  :f  le 
well  aw£.re  of  this  possiDihty  It  ha.'^  1  ccn 
•careful  to  point  out  that  its  own  ef^timates 
are  EUh)ect  to  reviBion  from  day  to  day  In 
its  Juno  report  It  observer  that  "th^  defense 
protn-am  h:\«  been  expanded  so  ru-idlv  "hat 
estimate?  of  future  load  caonc^  be  kept  a  m- 
pletely  up  to  date  " 

On  June  5  Lelana  o;ci-  Ciiarn.an  •  f  iho 
Commission  cs=timaf-d  t^at  from  10  OCmT  ooo 
to  16,000000  kllcv.attf  r,:  e'Jditr.na!  riecfnc 
capacity  would  be  ni'fd.  d  t-  p  rm.f  dfiens-e 
Industries  to  attain  maximum  production 
with  manpower  new  availabii  T-.i^  incai.t 
that  if  full  cmploympnt  wn-e  reach,  d  by  the 
end  cf  1942.  t.'ie  rxpansion  of  1:  d;:,t:v  aL  ne 
would  Increase  the  dtn  and  t,  b<  tween 
38.0'X).000  and  44.DOO0OO  ki;rwattf  H.nd  t;  at 
the  total  demand  wculd  bi-  si.l  bieher  be- 
cause cf  the  growth  li.  domi^-.ic  c.  Mimption 
requiting    from    a    nsii.g    nai.ouai    Uicome. 
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Less  than  3  weelts  later  Olds  again  revised 
his  figures  upward.  Appearing  on  June  23 
before  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Qjm- 
mlttec  !n  support  ol  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  pcwer  project,  he  declared  that  the 
additional  Ciipaclty  needed  to  enable  this 
country  to  match  Germany's  production  of 
war  material*  amounted  to  from  15,000.000 
to  20.000.000  kilowatts.  This  would  Increase 
the  total  demand  to  be  planned  for  to  nearly 
60  000,000. 

Thai  the  need  for  power  may  reach  45,000,- 
000  to  50.000  000  kilowatts  by  the  end  of  next 
year  is  by  no  means  Improbable.  To  produce 
1,600,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum— the  min- 
imum amuunt  which  the  O.  P.  M  estimates 
Is  needed  next  year  for  military  purposes — 
alciie  would  require  2.300.000  kilowatts  of 
capacity 

The  chance  that  we  will  be  prepared  by 
next  year  to  meet  a  peak  demand  of  40,000,000 
kilowatt.s — much  less  45.000.000  or  50.000,- 
000 — 19  remote.  Although  Kellogg  told  the 
Edison  Institute  convention  that  additions 
to  capacity  planned  by  the  Industry  for  1941 
and  1942  totaled  7,500,000  kilowatts  the 
utilities  them>elves  reported  to  the  F.  P.  C. 
that  scht'dule'l  new  capacity  amounted  to 
about  6.500000  kllowatto — 3.400,000  In  1941 
and  3,100.000  in  1942.  If  planned  adcHtions 
were  made  en  schedule,  the  utilities  would 
be  able  to  meet  a  peak  demand  of  35,500,000 
kilowatts  by  1942.  Actually,  however,  much 
of  the  tjeneratmg  equipment  will  not  t>e  de- 
livered by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Tiie  priKluction  of  turbines  and  generators 
for  ste:im-pcwer  p-lants  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  bottlenecks  of  the  entire  defense 
program.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
tricity produced  in  the'United  States  is  gen- 
erated by  steam  plants  and  one-third  by 
hydro  plants.  Three  companies — Allis-Chal- 
mers.  General  Electric,  and  Westinghouse — 
produce  all  of  the  turbines  suitable  for  major 
steam-power  plant  expansion.  In  addition, 
they  manufacture  most  of  the  steam  turbines 
that  drive  American  ships.  Because  of  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  our  naval  and 
merchant  shipbuiloing  program,  and  because 
of  shortages  of  machine  tools  and  materials 
like  steel  forgings,  all  three  of  these  com- 
panies are  far  behind  on  deliveries.  Produc- 
tion at  AUis-Chalmers  was  further  delayed 
by  the  protracted  strike  last  spring.  Deliv- 
eries for  1941  will  be  at  least  4  months  late. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  production 
of  generating  equipment  is  a  difficult  and 
time-ccnsumlng  Job.  For  example,  a  machine 
tool  known  as  a  boring  mill,  used  to  finish 
the  inside  of  turbine  casings,  may  be  tied  up 
as  long  as  6  months  turning  out  a  single 
casing.  Under  ordinary  conditions  orders  for 
generating  equipment  must  be  placed  18 
months  ahead.  Under  present  conditions  or- 
ders placed  now  could  not  be  filled  for  from 
30  to  36  months. 

Total  production  of  steam  turbines  for  pub- 
lic utilities  Is  estimated  at  about  4.000,000 
kilovv-atts  during  the  next  2  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  steam  capacity,  some  1,250,000 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  capacity — most  of 
It  at  rhe  T  V.  A  ,  Bonneville,  Grand  Cculee, 
and  Boulder  Dams — Is  scheduled  for  Installa- 
tion by  the  end  of  next  year.  Scm.e  additions 
to  capacity  can  be  made  also  without  install- 
ing new  generators — by  bringing  present 
turbines  and  generators  up  to  capacity 
through  increases  m  boiler  and  ccnder.s?r 
capacity.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  total 
additions  to  capacity  by  the  end  cf  1942  will 
exceed  5,500  000  kilowatts  By  p.dding  th.s 
new  capacity  the  utilities  can  meet  a  dem.-.nd 
of  about  34  500.000  kilowatts. 

With  a  peak  demand  next  year  of  37  000,- 
000  ki:nwatt3 — the  present  published  estimate 
of  the  F.  P.  C— the  shcitnge  at  that  time 
would  amount  to  2,500.000  kilowatts.  If,  as 
Is  likely,  total  power  requirements  sliculd 
rise  above  45,000.000.  the  shonanc  would 
amount  to  at  least  10  500,000  kilowatts. 
This  amount  of  Generating  capacity  would 
have  suppl.td  nt.re  than  the  entire  demand 


for  electricity  by  residential  consumers  in 
1940.  Compared  with  a  shortage  cf  this 
magnitude,  savings  of  an  estimated  350.000 
kilowatts  from  a  12-month  syitem  cf  day- 
light Mme  would  be  minute,  indeed 

In  rationing  blame  for  the  shcr'.aze  ;t  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  utility  ofBcl.il-  uere  In 
no  better  position  than  anyone  else  to  fore- 
see the  enormous  production  program  cf  the 
Government  and  the  resultant  growth  In 
power  demands.  The  private  utility  indus- 
try 1-i  to  be  blamed,  however,  for  pursuing 
p.jlicies  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen'ury  which 
made  it  difficult  to  produce  additional  power  , 
once  the  need  for  it  became  apparertt  It 
is  to  be  blamed  also  for  refusing  tc  admit 
the  need  for  a  large  expansion  cf  capacity 
months  ago,  whem  the  bread  scope  of  the  de- 
fense program  become  clear,  and  for  falling 
to  discard  Immediately  the  restrictive  poli- 
cies which  obstructed  such  an  expansion. 
The  industry  is  to  be  condemned  for  its 
efforts  to  cover  up  its  own  shortcomings  by 
false  statements  to  the  public  and  phony 
reports  on  capacity  and  reserves  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commis^^ion,  These  latter  sins 
come  close  to  trtason. 

Experience  of  the  T  V.  A  and  its  competi- 
tor, the  Alabama  Power  Co.  demonstrates 
that  utilities  can  increase  profits  by  reducing 
rates  and  increasing  ccnsumptlon  of  elec- 
tricity, A  55-percent  reduction  In  rates 
brought  about  a  252-pcrcent  increase  in  resi- 
dential consumption  In  Tupelo,  Mi.ss.,  after 
the  T,  V.  A,  began  supplying  the  town  with 
electric  energy.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the 
private  utilities  have  ccntmued  to  operate  on 
the  theory  that  m.axlnium  earnings  come 
from  hitth  rates  on  a  small  volume  of  busi- 
ness. They  ha^-e  opposed  expansion  during 
the  war  emergency  because  they  feared  that 
excess  capacity  aftfr  the  war  would  threaten 
dividend   payments. 

Tlie  policy  of  resistance  to  expansion — at 
whatever  cost  to  the  Nation's  security — has 
been  dictated,  not  by  the  operating  person- 
nel in  the  industry,  but  by  the  financial 
'  interests  which  control  utllry  holding  com- 
panies. In  a  recent  forthright  speech  to  the 
Edison  Institute  ccnventlcn,  Edward  C. 
Eicher,  chairman  cf  the  S.  E  C  ,  pointed  cut 
that  "It  might  be  fatal  to  our  national  exist- 
ence if  we  should  experience  the  power  short- 
ages pf  the  last  World  War  "  In  some  re- 
fpect*,  he  said,  the  task  of  providing  ade- 
quate power  for  Industry  Is  more  difficult  now 
than  it  was  then.  ■■Prior  to  1914  few  holding- 
company  systems  had  been  created.  •  •  • 
In  the  last  World  War  the  problems  of  the 
increased  needs  of  power  were  solved  pri- 
marily by  true  operating  men  whose  Interest 
was  In  production  for  service.  Today  the 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
front-line  rperatir.g  men,  those  who  really 
knew  the  down-to-*he-earth  defense  power 
needs  of  their  own  communities,  are  power- 
less to  make  decisions,  Tlie  decisions  must 
come  from  distant  holding-company  execu- 
tives who  at  best  are  only  remotely  familiar 
with  particular  power  problem.s  and  who  at 
w?rst  are  selfishly  rcfu=:ing  to  do  anything 
which  they  fear  m-icht  weaken  their  own 
Etrangleh-^ld  en  a   scattered  svstem  " 

An  analyiis  of  the  recent  reports  of  the 
utilitios  to  the  F  P  C  provides  additional 
evidence  that  the  private  power  companies 
have  no  hesitation  In  subordinating  the 
country's  interests  to  profit-seeking.  Besides 
gr.ossly  undere=timat:ng  futur-z-  demand,  these 
companies  have  doctored  up  their  figures  on 
capacity  and  reserves,  in  an  effort  still  fur- 
ther to  conceal  the  desperate  need  for  expan- 
sion cf  plr.nt  Between  September  1940  and 
March  1941  tl.e  utilities  Increased  their  re- 
ported net  assured  capacity  some  500,000  kilo- 
watts by  the  simple  expcdifiAt  cf  reducing 
their  reported  r- quired  reserrfes  by  a  like 
amount  Tlii-  br.-ught  a  mild  reproof  from 
the  F.  P.  C  :  "It  is  of  course  obvious  that 
a-^signing  higher  values  cf  dependable  ca- 
capities  to  existing  facilities  and  also  decreas- 
ing   available     operating    reserves    are    only 


apparent  additions  to  the  generating  capacity 
of  the  country  and  do  not  represent  real  in- 
creases. Such  practices,  if  carried  beyond 
sound  Judgment,  may  prove  dangerous  to  the 
defense  program  and  inimical  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  " 

The  timidity  of  the  F  P  C  In  dealing  with 
the  utilities  is  of  less  moment  than  Us  bhcrt- 
slghtedness  and  prccrastinatloi  In  dealing 
with  the  power  shortage  Itself.  The  Com- 
mlsfilcB's  national-defense  power  stafi  not 
orily  failed  to  propose  definite  measures  for 
mi-eting  such  shortages  a£  were  foreseen  but. 
most  important  cf  all,  it  failed  months  ago  to 
ImpreaB  ypon  the  public  and  upon  Congress 
the  fact  that  these  shortages  would  be  serious 
and  that  effective  actHon  should  be  taken  Im- 
mediately to  forestall  them.  Figures  in  the 
Commission's  monthly  reports  were  listed 
according  to  geographical  areas;  'no  total 
figures  to  show  the  power  situation  In  the 
country  as  a  whole  were  given.  Since  the 
story  oould  only  be  pieced  together  with  the 
aid  of  an  adding  machine.  It  escaped  public 
notice  until  the  effects  of  actual  shortages 
recently  began  to  be  felt. 

Whatever  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  how- 
ever, the  important  thing  Is  to  act  now  to 
remedy  them.  First,  we  should  devise  meth- 
ods of  expanding  and  speeding  up  our  output 
of  steam  turbines  and  generators.  Second, 
we  should  immediately  begin  to  buUd  hydro- 
electric plants  at  suitable  sites  throughout 
the  cooantry.  The  bottleneck  In  the  manu- 
facture of  hydraulic  generating  equipment  Is 
less  serious  than  the  bottleneck  in  steam- 
turbine  production.  Five  companies  manu- 
facture hydroturblnes  and  generators — in- 
cluding Allis  Chalmers,  which  builds  both 
steam  and  hydraulic  equipment  Not  all  of 
these  manufacturers  are  now  working  at 
capacity.  If  equipment  orders  were  placed 
now.  tt  might  be  possible  to  make  hydro- 
power  available  In  a  number  of  places  In 
2  years  or  less.  Construction  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  LawTence  hydroelectric  development 
should  be  authorized  without  delay.  This 
project  probably  would  take  4  years  to  com- 
plete, but  Its  capacity  would  be  second  only 
to  Grand  Coulee.  Third,  we  should  extend 
interconnections  between  power  systems.  In 
order  to  Increase  the  dependability  of  exist- 
ing power  supplies.  Such  transmission  lines 
would  serve  to  reduce  the  amount  of  capacity 
that  must  now  be  kept  in  reserve  for  equip- 
ment break-downs,  and  would  make  It  possi- 
ble to  aupply  some  deficient  areas  with  surplus 
power  from  other  regions.  Fourth,  new  de- 
fense Industries  should  be  located,  and  de- 
fense contracts  allocated  with  an  eye  to  pres- 
ent ahd  future  power  supplies.  Finally, 
nondelense  uses  of  power  should  be  rationed 
where  necessary. 

If  we  take  these  steps  at  once  and  all  others 
that  ingenuity  can  devise,  we  can  reduce  the 
shortage  in  kilowatts.  If  we  fall  to  take  them 
defena  production  will  be  stalled. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

I       \  or    AL-VBAM.^ 

IS  The  HOUSE  of  REPRESENTA'n\Ta 


Tuesday,  July  15,  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    LT.    COL.    EDWARD    CHAM- 
I    .  BERS    BETTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tp  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


APrK>;r)ix  to  thk  concrkssioxal  r.kcord 


ORD.  I  Inc  udo  the  foUrwing  address  by 
Edward  Chan>bors  Belts,  lieutenant 
colond,  J  Idee  Advocate'  General's  De- 
partment. United  States  Army,  professor 
of  law.  Ur  ited  Slates  Military  Academy, 
before  a  neeting  of  the  Alabama  State 
Bar  A-ssccatton  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  Satur- 
day mornl-;g.  July  12.  1941: 

At  the  r  sk  of  oversimpliflcatlcn.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  mi^tary  constitutes  the  Inlt'fil 
power  of  gcernmcnt  and  the  ultimate  power 
Of  government— Initial,  as  the  governing 
power  In  tl  e  hostile  occupation  of  c^turcd 
enemy  terr  tor";  and.  ultimate,  as  the  gov- 
erning pow<  r  when  all  other  power  of  govern- 
ment Is  tmiotent,  either  from  domestic  dis- 
turbance or  hostile  invasion.  The  exercise 
by  the  military  of  initial  governing  power 
Is  In  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  war,  which 
Impose  the  cbligatlcn  on  the  occupying 
army  cf  pre  vldlng  an  orderly  government  In 
replacement  fcr  the  government  overthrown 
by  the  invading  forces  The  exercise  by  the 
military  of  ultimate  governing  power  Is  In 
pursuance  of  the  inherent  right  of  self- 
. defense  enj  lyed  by  all  governments  without 
ccnstltutloral  or  statutory  grant,  though 
sometimes  confirmed  and  regulated  by 
stp.tute  T!  e  ancient  ''pcwcr  of  the  county," 
evoked  by  'he  high  sh?rlffs  "posse  comlta- 
tus"  In  de  ending  his  county  apalnst  the 
King's  enen  les.  was  Itself  en  exercise  of  such 
ultimate  pcwer  of  government — through  re- 
cotirse  to  the  militia. 

Thus  regrrdrd  the  military  and  the  powers 
cf  government  it  lawfully  may  exercise  in 
peace  and  In  war.  In  foreign  or  domestic, 
friendly  or  enemy  "territory  hold  much  of 
interest  for  the  bar — especially  in  these 
turbulent  times,  which  yet  may  be  more  ac- 
curately reshrased  trying  times  Happily, 
and  to  otir  professional  gratification  the 
American  brr  is  concernlni?  itself  most  help- 
fully with  a  d  of  the  Nation's  mllltarv  power, 
under  the  tble  leadership  cf  Col  Edmund 
Ruflln  Beck'vlth  a.s  chaJfman  of  the  American 
Bar  Asiocialon  s  committee  on  national  de- 
fence. Rcpf  ectlne  this,  the  Alabama  bar  may 
Justly  enJo\  a  paternal  sort  of  pride  in  the 
fnct  that  C<.Icnpl  Bcckv.ith,  now  cf  the  New 
York  City  bar.  was  formerly  a  member  of  this 
bar.  at  Momgomery  Further  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  Insure  the 
proper  functioning  of  Us  milltarv  pcwcr  is 
manifest  b}  the  American  Bar  As.^ociailon. 
through  est.ibliEhment  of  a  scholarship  prize 
to  be  award-  d  annually  to  the  cadet  graduat- 
ing No.  1  In  law  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academv  In  this  connection,  please 
let  it  be  noted  that  one  cf  the  13  de- 
partments cf  instruction  at  West  Pclnt  is 
the  departrrcnt  cf  layi*.  staffed  with  a  pro- 
lessor,  an  f  saistant  professor,  and  7  other 
Instructors  (npaged  v.ith  the  entire  graduat- 
ing class  thrcughout  each  year — to  the  end 
that  the  Nation's  future  mllltan,'  leaders  re- 
ceive broad  tminlng  envirorunentaily  suited 
to  increasing  the  military  leverage  of  their 
lives,- 

Thc  Govei.iment's  object,  in  respect  of  such 
instruction  la  law.  is  not  to  make  its  military 
lc.^derE  subtle  dlFputants  on  legal  niceties, 
but  rather  1 1  InFure  their  having  a  fortifying 
under6t«nding  of  the  forthright  manner  aid 
the  Justifiable  and  court^gcous  pride  witli 
which  the  military  may  exercise  the  authority 
entrusted  it  to  insure  that  '•domestic  tran- 
quillity" and  to  provide  that  "common  de- 
lense  '  fcr  which  the  American  States  became 
united  under  the  Constitution.  Perhnps  1 
may  do  no  better  by  my  subject  than  to  high- 
light for  you  this  understanding  which  the 
Government  thus  seeks  tc  give  to  its  embryo 
Army  officers  at  West  Point  of  the  sources  and 
extent  cf  military  authority,  the  limits  within 
which  such  authority  may  be  exercised,  the 
responsibility  upon  which  the  exercise  6^ 
such  authority  may  be  Invoked,  and,  finally, 
the  relation  of  the  Military  Establishment 
to    the    executive,    legltlative,    and    Judicial 


branch'-s  of  the  Fecicral  Grvernment  and  to 
the  g-ivtrnments  cf  the  several  States. 

Without  further  cnutirn  plea.-ie  underFtand 
me  p.s  speaking  to  my  subject  as  limited  to 
thp  C-n«tltutl.?.h  of  the  United  6tnf.i«  nnd  Us 
military  and  a«  designating  the  Unitfd  States 
Supreme  Court  ween  reference  Is  made  tc  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  Court, 

This  Uiltl.iI  pcv.er  of  government  is  com- 
monly termed  ■military  government" — the 
law  cf  hostile  occupation  connoting  govern- 
mental authority  exercised  by  a  belligerent 
over  occupied  enemy  territory,  the  Inhabit- 
ants and  pr.p.'rty  thc-ein.  established  pnd 
maintained  bv  f(  rce  of  arms  Such  occupq- 
ticu  is  a  questlcn  of  fact,  to  be  distinguished 
frcm  mere  invasion,  subjugation,  ami  con- 
quest It  doe*  not  transfer  sovereijtnty  cr 
alleg  ance.  but  simply  the  pcwer  and  duty  to 
exerc.se  seme  of  the  authority  of  a  sovereign. 
Also,  military  government  is  to  be  di^tin- 
guiUied  frcm  (so-called)  martial  low  and  the 
Jurisdiction  there  involved  in  domestic  terri- 
tory—to which  ccns:deratinn  will  be  given  in 
our  discussion  cf  the  military  s  exercise  of 
the  ultimate  power  of  government.  As  has 
been  remarked  by  the  Supreme  Court  respect- 
ing military  government,  such  gn\crnlng  nu- 
thority  "may  do  anything  neces.«rry  to 
strengthen  itself  and  weaken  the  enemy. 
There  is  no  limit  to  th?  power  that  m.-»y  be 
exerted  in  such  cases  save  those  which  are 
founded  in  the  laws  and  uspges  of  war:"' 
to  wh.ch  may  be  added  further,  save  as  the 
exercise  of  such  authority  may  be  qt:a! :fl' d 
by  limiting  in,struciions  from  the  President. 
wh^>5e  authcnty  as  Ommander  In  Chief  cf 
the  Army,  so  tjeing  exercised,  is  large  and 
extraordinary. 

Thcigh  the  military  carries  the  flag  with  It 
in  establishing  such  gc\crnment— the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  the  Insular  cases  tliat  the 
Constitution  (in  Its  entfretyi.  to  use  the  lay 
vernacular,  dees  not  "follow  the  flag  "  '  The 
authority  of  such  government  Is  Invoked  by 
military  necessity  and  not  by  conrtitutionnl 
mandate;  thtugh.  of  course,  eU  authority 
lawfully  exercised  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  comes  from  thp  Constitution  Ncr 
does  the  Congress  attempt  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  military  government  administered 
by  our  Army. 

Mllitaiy  government  under  the  United 
States — subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations 
cf  the  laws  of  War  (lnternatlonal^-.commcn 
law— so  to  speak— treaties,  prcioccls.  etc  ) 
may  be  exercised  in  varying  forms  and  to 
differing  ends.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  unique  fact  that  California  was  admitted 
to  statehood  without  having  had  a  temtcrial 
form  cf  government  Under  its  military  gcv- 
ernment.  established  by  the"  Army  upon  the 
seiz'jre  of  that  territory  from  Mexico,  a  fcrm 
of  popular  government  by  the  people  was 
Inaugurated  and  administered  with  the  aid 
cf  local  officials  and  legislators,  elected  by  the 
people  under  the  supervisicn  of  the  occu- 
pying military  This  government  culminated 
m  the  draft  of  a  constitution,  predicated 
upon  which  California  was  admitted  Into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

A  military  government,  once  establi.shed,  en- 
dures until  the  occupying  force  exercielng  it 
Is  driven  out  cr  is  withdrawn  from  the  Urrl- 
tory  over  which  it  has  Jurlsdictlcn,  or  the 
Civil  atithcrlty  cf  the  government  of  the  oc- 
cupying force  Is  established,  or  the  nuthcrity 
of  the  vanquished  enemy  Is  reestablished 
by  treaty  and  tckes  ever  in  fact  It  is  net 
limited.  Ipso  facto,  by  the  cessation  of  boe- 
tilltles.  ncr  even  a  treaty  cf  peace. 

Such  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  occtjpied 
territory,  respecting  persons  and  property  as 
the  military  deems  expedient,  mey  be' adopted. 
or  modified,  and  enff.rced  by  the  military 
government.    Likewise,  the  military  may  em- 
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pJ'y    and    utili?*    such   of    tl  (^   ff,i";-hrd 

Cojrts  and  oth<  r  arencie*  of  the  vanc)  :-heU 
government,  for  ndmlnUtcring  its  milrary 
gcvernmcnt,  ac  it  frees  fit.  Or  It  may  en. ploy 
it«  own  trlbunnlK  f^r  BrtminicuTrng  cUil  ht  d 
criminal  law>  In  their  fipj;li(atioi)  tc  the  In- 
hB")ltant8  and  property  iij  the  r^cupled  area, 
and,  such  tribunals  may  fee  created  and  their 
Jurisdiction  pref-crit>ed.  enlarged,  or  diraln- 
tfhed  Bt  tile  will  c:  the  orcupvlng  military 
Surh  options  are  matters  of  rt?ht  en  the  part 
of  the  commander  of  the  cccupyine  fcrce, 
an  J  the  administrations  a(nd  practice*  issuing 
thcreficm  are  upon  the  urqu.ihflid  authority 
of  the  occupying  fcrce  Obedierce  to  mlli- 
taiy government  mav  la\tfuilv  be  exacted  of 
all  inhabitants  Jn  the  occupied  territory. 
Likewise,  all  property  w|th;n  sut^  area  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  such  gn^rnment. 

Historically,  it  may  be  of  Interest  to  note 
that,  except  during  the  Revclutlonary  W.ir 
United  States  territofy  hfes  never  been  sub- 
jected to  military  government  by  a  foreign 
power,  save  in  the  one  Instance  cf  such  bdvt 
errment  by  the  British  at  Castlne.  Maine,  in 
1814-15  This  brief  regime  gave  rise  to  the 
unique  and  Interesting  C3se  cf  UmtcdStatcs 
V  R,.ce.'  (Incident  to  the  War  between  iho 
States  Federal  forces  maintained  so-called 
military  governments  ever  areas  of  the  Cnn- 
fer.erate  States.  This  wa»  a  purely  domestic 
mr  tter.  however  )  i 

A  compnhenslve  delinjentlon  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  powers.  responslblUJe*. 
an.!  oblicrations  of  an  ocrupying  army,  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  may  be  fcund  in  the 
cc!c  cf  Don  V   Joh"soK.'  lupra. 

So  much  for  that  phase  d  our  subject. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  consideration  of  the  exer- 
C1.V3  by  the  military  of  the  ultimate  power  of 
.government,  more  rcadjy  recognizable  as 
martial  law — to  use  a  conventional  trim  by 
way  of  distinguishing  It  from  military  gov- 
ernment. 

A  better  understanding  may  be  had  ol  th;s 
phase  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  military 
Is  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Gdvernment.  functioning  under  the  Pre'iideni 
a?  CommnndcT  in  Chief,  twho  speaks  U'u^llv 
through  the  Secretary  of  War:  "The  rcgulnr 
constuutlonal  or^an  rf  tl^e  Presjtient  for  the 
administration  of  the  Military  Establishment 
of  the  Nation,  and  rules  fend  orders  publttlv 
prcmulgafed  through  him  must  be  received  bb 
the  acts  of  the  Executive  and.  as  such,  be 
binding  upon  nil  wiihin  ilje  tphere  of  his  IfKftl 
and  constitutional  BU'hoiity"* 

Martial  law.  or,  to  use  a  more  descriptive 
term,  martial  rule,  connoites  temporary  pov- 
ernment  by  the  military  of  a  civil  popula- 
tion in  domestic  territory  as  necessity  mfty 
require  Tills  authority  fof  the  milltaiy  to 
protect  the  people  In  the*enJo\-ment  of  an 
orderly  government  is:  eqlial  tfl  the  need  for 
such  protection.  Necessity  both  Invokes  r.nj 
determines  the  extent  and  duration  of  such 
mil'  by  thf  military  exeitislnp  the  Govern- 
ment's Inherent  rlPht  cf  ^elf-defense  against 
all  enemies  foreipn  or  doimestic. 

Vartlal  rule  may  prcpti-ly  exist  In  a  per- 
tlculer  locality,  only  wh^n  and  where  the 
machinery  cf  the  civil  government  has  broken 
dowTa  and  the  courts  are  pio  longer  pri^etly 
and  unobstiuctedly  exeri;*lng  their  Jurls- 
dlcilon  In  such  a  sltuition,  and  l*^  -the 
time  being,  a  substitute  ir  necessary  tj  take 
the  place  of  the  drposiid  ctVil  autm^riiy; 
and.  a.=i  the  only  autjhcritiy  remalnlnf( '■tf\  all- 
able  to  the  governmeiit.!  the  military  may 
law'ully  gjvern  urvtll  the  plvll  gcvern.ment  Ls 
restored"  to  the  proper  e:dercl?e  of  its  func- 
tions Difcussion  of  thislphase  cf  our  topic 
would  be  Incomplete  without  special  men- 
tion of  the  fnmciis  MUUpan  case.*  wherein 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  shiort.  held  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  povernment  could 
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not  lawfully  er.f'jrre  its  authority  by  imp-s- 
in^ pun:!-hmir:t — in  That  ca-'^.  capi'a! — 
upon  a  civilian  c  invicttd  by  a  military  c  m- 
mlsfclcn  fcr  vir.latlcns  of  law,  ccmniittfd  r  ut- 
Elde  the  sphere  of  active  mihtary  cpcraticrH. 
CG^nizable  before  tribunals  of  the  P'ederal 
Judiciary  open  and  ready  fcr  the  transart.cns 
of  their  proper  fvmcti&r.?.  The  dicta  of  beith 
the  rr.njcrity  ni^d  n;;n.ai'y  omions,  in  this 
five  to  fcxir  d'i-n^.icn  of  the  Court,  have'occa- 
sioned  much  rontinumj;  dlscufticn — tending 
to 'give  to  martial  law  a  &ifrnificance  scarcely 
rectjenizable  as  the  law  of  governmental  self- 
d*fen-e 

Martial  law  !.i  a  term  of  convenience,  and 
characterizes  no  recognizable  b'.dy  cf  law 
either  common  cr  statutory.  It  does  not 
occur  once  in  the  Con=;tltution  and  only 
rarely  in  the  creat  body  of  extant  Federal 
Statutes — for  ii^.stance.  in  conn'-'Cticn  with 
special  provisions  fcr  the  governments  of 
Puerto  R:co.  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

When  the  military  power  is  emplcved  m 
full  martial  lule  cf  a  civil  conimunsty.  over 
the  inhabiran's  of  which  crlm.inal  jurisdic- 
tion IS  exercI^ed.  the  municipal  law  ff  the 
Impotent  c.vil  povernment  is  replaced  by  the 
martial  law  of  necessity  Of  a  consequence, 
the  military  m.ay  have  recourse  to  both  pre- 
ventive detention  and  punitive  detention  to 
enforce  its  authority,  as  do  civil  governm.eiits. 
Such  punishment  cf  civili  ;ns  violating  the 
militarv's  au'^hcrity  mav  be  imposed  bv  mili- 
tary tribimals.  such  as  military  ccmmissior.s 
and  provost  courts. 

As  the  pcwers  of  a  govrrimient  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  lor  Its  defense, 
mll:tar>-  rule  ever  a  civil  community  may 
lawfully  extend  to  exercising  criminal  Juris- 
dicti-n  over  the  inhabitants  subject  to  its 
martial  law,  cr  be  limited  to  merely  restor- 
ing order  in  aid  of  the  functions  of  civil 
.-'government— either,  cr  both,  as  necessity  may 
require  In  any  of  such  circumstances  the 
military  m.ay  lawfully  be  employed  as  a  regu- 
lating force,  with  authority  to  regulate  eci'ial 
to  the  necessity  to  regulate.  And.  since  the 
military  mav  properly  be  so  employed  only 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  government.  It  m.ay  not  law- 
fully be  employed  after  such  restoration  has 
been  acccmiplished. 

Withm  such  proper  limits,  the  government 
may  determine  the  necessity  for  using  its 
military  power,  and  the  judiciary  will  not 
review  such  acts  of  state'  Likev,ise,  tlie 
judiciary  is  reluctant  to  review  the  military's 
de'ermination  of  the  neces.sity  for  and  nature 
of  preventive  measures — as  distmgui.shed 
from  punitive  measvires — properly  to  be 
taken  under  the  instant  circumstances  ' 
Speaking  to  these  points.  Mr  Justice  Holmes 
said  of  military  arrest  and  preventive  deten- 
tion : 

"Such  arrests  are  not  necessarily  for  pun- 
Ishmer.t.  but  are  by  way  cf  precaution,  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  hostile  powers.  •  •  • 
When  it  comes  to  a  decision  by  the  head  of 
the  state  upon  a  matter  Involving  its  life, 
the  ordinary  rights  of  individuals  must  yield 
to  what  he  deems  the  necessity  cf  the  mo- 
ment. Public  danger  warrants  the  substitu- 
tion of  executive  processes  ior  judicial  proc- 
esses." •• 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  this  is  indeed  the 
very  essence  cf  martial  law. 

Use  of  the  military  as  a  posse  ccmmitatus 
or  otherwise  fur  the  purpose  cf  executir.g  the 
law.  except  when  expressly  authorized  by  law, 
has  been  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties  of 
fine  arid  imApri.-onment.  since  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 18,  1878  ■  Passage  cf  this  Pcs.'^c  Com- 
mttatus  Act  wa?  occasioned  by  the  liberal  U;e 
made  of  <he  Federal  military  by  the  recon- 
struction governments  in  strcng-arni  enforce- 
ment   cf    harassing    m.easures    cf    cppre-sicn 
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throujhcut  the  area  of  the  then  late  Confed- 
eracy The  military's  disciplined  respect  for 
the  proliibiticns  cf  "this  act  have  at  times  oc- 
ca-sirned  ~cme  embarrassment  to  the  Army 
because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  .on  the 
pari  of  an  indignant  public  of  this  reason  for 
the  Army's  Bewning  lack  cf  self-sulRciency 
and  readiness  to  rely  upon  the  civil  police  to* 
cope  with  emergencies.  , 

Ccniplementlng  these  initial  and  ultimate 
powers  of  government  so  exercise^  by  the 
militr.ry.  is  the  military's  own  power  of  self- 
disciphne  administered  through  Its  court- 
mar  lial  system  —  transplanted  prior',  to  the 
Revcluticn  from  England,  where  it  'tiad  its 
oi-igln  in  the  •'KingsCourt  of  Chivalry,"  the 
"Court  cf  Honor"  I 

The  jurisdiction  to  administer  iiiilitary 
just. C9  Is  derived  from  the  Constitutfin.  in- 
ternational law.  and  the  laws  of  war.  It  ts 
not  territorially  limited,  as  is  the  Jurisdiction 
cf  civil  tribunals,  by  the  venue  of  the  oflense 
charged,  the  place  where  the  alleged  otfense 
was  committed  being  of  no  consequence.  As 
to  persons.  Jurisdiction  is  dependent  upon 
m.ilitary  authri'y  to  require  attendance  of 
the  individual  at  hi-  trial 

In  our  .Army  military  justice  is  adminis- 
tered through  the  disciplinary  powers  of  com- 
manding officers,  courts  martial,  and  courts 
of  inquiry  in  accordance  with  statutes  (arti- 
cle.- of  war,  etc  )  e:i;:cted  by  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  it?  constitutional  authority  to 
make  rules  for  the  scvernment  and  regula- 
tion of  the  Army  '■  and  under  the  executive 
powfr  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  ■- 

Military  court.-,  martial,  thcugh  no  part  of 
the  Federal  judicial  system  provided  for  in 
the  Ccnstitutirn.  have  a  constitutional  en- 
tity and  a  sphere  cf  operation  equal  in  dlg- 
nitv  to  and  coexten-lve  with  tribunals  of  the 
Federal  judicial  system — to  the  full  extent  of 
their  jurisdic'i  n— ar.cl  'h.-.r--  •:-^U''^  -i.^-e  tri- 
bunal, the  im:r.i;i.i:.< .-  ,:  *li  F  ^-  ij.  G.vern- 
ment  and  its  instrumentalities  from  subordi- 
n.i:ijn  to  authority  cf  the  States. 

Courts  martial  are  not  courts  of  record. 
have  no  fixfd  placts  ncr  times  cf  session,  no 
inherent  pcwers  to  punish  for  contempt,  or 
tj  L-s'ie  judicial  writs  or  mandates,  as  in  the 
case  cf  civil  tribunals  In  legal  contempla- 
tion, the  judgment  cf  a  court  martial  is 
merely  a  recomm.tndat;cn  until  approved  by 
the  r-jviscry  authority — unices  the  finding  is 
not  cuilty.  when  approval  is  net  necessary  to 
its  efl'jctiveness  Courts  martial  being  parts 
Of  a  self-contained  system  for  the  adminis- 
tration cf  military  justice,  it  follows  that, 
properly  approved  judgments  of  courts  mar- 
tial are  not  reviewable  by  civil  tribunals  of 
tht'  Federal  judicial  system — save,  only,  when 
void  fcr  absolute  lack  of  authority  to  try 
the  individual  cr  to  inflict  the  punishment 
imposed,  and  this,  because  courts  martial 
have  limited  jurisdiction  ai  to  persons, 
offenses,  an^  punishments  •'  For,  as  has 
been  cbserv^tl  by  the  Supreme  Court,  an  army 
IS  not  a  delib'erative  body.  It;  lavW  is  that  of 
obedience.  No  question  can  be  left  open  as 
to  the  right  to  command  or  the  duty  to  obey.'-* 

The  priniary  object  to  be  served  through 
military  justice  is  the  prcper  discipline  cf 
the  military  ;n  aid  cf  its  training  and  ad- 
ministration. If  patriarchal  discipline  by  the 
commanding  officer  under  the  one  hundred 
and  fourth  article  cf  \\\:V.  ccr.micnly  known 
as  company  punishm.ent.  prcve^  inadequate 
as  a  ccrrcc-ive.  recourse  may  be  had  to  courts' 
m.artial — as  a  final  resort. 

In  addition  to  such  procedural  and  other 
differences  inhering  in  and  peculiar  to  mill- 
tarv  justice,  the  leeal  consequences  cf  mili- 
tary status  are  to  alter  materially  the  indi- 
vidual's rights  and  obligations.  Just  how 
unique  may  be  the  ch.ange  inhering  in  such 
stiitus  IS  em.pliasized  by  the  fact  that,  as  an 


1- Constituticn,  art    I,  sec    I 
'■  Constituticn,  ait    II.  £ec 


clause  14. 
,  ch-use  1 


•  Smith    V.    Whitney    (116    U     S.    167.    177 
(18861  ). 

•-'In  re  Grinr.cy  (.137  U.  S    147,  153  11890)). 


army  off  cer,  one  Is  liable  to  "criminal  punish- 
ment l);  civil  courts  for  violations  of  the 
criminal  statutes  cf  the  several  States  and 
of  the  Jnitcd  States  and,  In  addition  to 
punishment  by  the  States,  liable  to  punish- 
ment bj  military  courts  for  conduct  unbe- 
ccming  an  officer  and  a  gentlemen — as  ad- 
judged liy  his  contemporaries 

As  we  all  know.  Justice  as  administered  by 
civil  tritunals  in  accordance  with  law  is  net 
always  li  harmcny  with  the  moralities  in- 
volved— ^  because,  unhappily,  the  standards 
of  measure  es\ablished  by  the  law  are  inade- 
quate. In  contrast,  Jtistice  as  administered  by 
military  [tribunals  is  more  nearly  In  harmony 
with  tht  moralities  Involved — because,  hap- 
pily, "III  military  life  there  is  a  higher  code, 
termed  Monor,  which  holds  its  society  to  a  strict 
accountability,  arid  it  Is  not  desirable  that  the 
standafi  of  the  Army  shall  come  down  to  the 
requirenaents  of  a  criminal  ccde."'^ 

As  qt^alifying  fo;-  the  responsibilities  of 
passing  Judgment  and  imposing  punishment 
in  aid  o^  the  proper  discipline  of  the  Army. 
In  the  itistruction  given  in  law  at  the  acad- 
emy, emphasis  is  placed  upon  exemplifica- 
tion of  few  as  the  science  of  human  wisdom, 
the  ability  to  Judge  soundly  and  deal  saga- 
ciously ^ith  facts,  especially  as  related  to  life 
and  contluct-  and,  as  a  rational  philosophy, 
"founded  upon  principles  of  moral  rectitude, 
modified.  It  is  true,  by  authority  and  the 
habits  en  mankind,  but  never  failing,  to  do 
Justice  equally  to  all  parties,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  power  and  dignity  of  either"" 

In  crinclu?lon.  let  us  be  reminded  that, 
from  trie  highest  to  the  lowest,  all  ranks 
in  the  Army  exercising  military  authority  do 
so  under  the  executive  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and,  of  a  consequence.  It  is  especially 
important  that  military  men  be  ever  mind- 
ful thaO  they  do  not  exercise  an  absolute 
authoritj"  innate  in  the  military,  but  rather 
that  th^y  only  representatively  exercise  au- 
thority tis  trusted  public  servants. 

Nevertheless,  let  It  not  be  doubted  that 
such  In^lal  and  ultimate  powers  of  govern- 
ment n^ay  be  exercised  by  the  military  In 
pence  aid  war,  in  domestic  and  foreign  ter- 
ritory, ii  friendly  and  enemy  territory,  with 
entire  rtliance  upon  legal  Justification  and 
supportliig  sanction  of  public  opinion,  If 
exerolse^l  jn  good  faith  (without  apologetic 
timidity^)  with  courageous  caution,  and  a 
high-miiided  conscience  for  the  Just  preser- 
vation df  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  the  integrity  of  its  institutions.  Finally, 
It  is  inftperative  that  those  of  us  so  em- 
powereci  exercise  such  vast  authority  with 
dignity  jbecoming  a  sincere  conviction  that 
it  Impofces  obligations  rafher  than  bestows 
privileges — noblesse  ot^lge^ 

I    :      I . 

Propo.sed  Joi.nt  Ta.x  Returns  of  Hu.sband 
and  Wife 

i      '  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  [ 

HO.N.  M.^RFIN  J.  KENNEDY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  15,  1941 


LETTEd  OF  BISHOP  WILLIAM  T.  M.AN- 
NINa(  OF  NEW  YORK.  IN  NEW  YORK 
TIMEB,   TUESDAY.   JULY    15.    1941 


Mr.     MARTIN     J.     KENNEDY.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

f\:cr    V,    U.    S.    (26    Ct     Cl.    541,      bJ 
(1891)  ). 

"McHee  v.  U.  S.   (12  Ct.  Cl.  504,  537.   538 
(1876)) 
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marks  in  tli^  Recokd,  I  inck::ic  a  letter 
written  by  Bishop  'Williar.i  T  Manning, 
of  New  Yoik,  With  reference  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  pending  tax  biil  to  require 
the  filing  of  joint  returns  by  a  husband 
and  wife.  I  take  this  cpportunity  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  Statement  cf  this  distinguished 
churchman  because  it  is  my  cpinfon  that 
the  proposal  presents  a  subject  for  nio'^t 
serious  consideration.  aRpocially  since  it 
is  a  radical  departure  from  all  previous 
procedure.  Mv  mail  in  this  connection 
further  promf  ts  me  to  note  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  Mmninn  who  undoubtedly 
speaks  out  of  his  broad  .experience  as  a 
high  churchman  and  patriotic  citizen. 

The  letter, is  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Niw  York  Tunes  of  July  15,  1941) 
To  THt  Er  TOR  or  the  Nrw  York  Times: 

In  this  day  of  crisis  for  our  country  and 
for  humanity  we  must  all  of  us.  whether 
our  Incomes  are  small  cr  large,  be  wiUlng 
to  bear  our  full  share  of  whatever  Increase 
in  taxes  may  be  required  fOi  our  defense 
measures  and  for  the  defeat  of  HltlerfSm. 
We  are  paying  now  the  heaviest  taxes  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  we  shall  have  to 
pay  much  more 

lu  the  new  tax  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
of  Representatives,  howover,  there  Is  one 
proposal  which  is  so  manifestly  unfair,  which 
Is  so  reactionary  In  its  implications,  and 
which  would  be  so  harmful  in  Its  social 
and  moral  effects  that  I  hope  it  will  be 
eliminated  at  once 

I  refer  to  the  prtposal  that  husbands  and 
Wives  shall  be  compelled  to  file  one  Joint 
income^  tax  return  instead  oi  two  Individual 
tax  return*  as  at  present.  Tills  proposal 
turns  Its  back  upon  all  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  the  status  of  women  in 
reCent  decade.s  and  belongs  to  the  age  when 
women  were  not  regarded  as  people  and  a 
married  woman  was  not  allowed  to  bold 
property  in  her  own  right. 

This  provision  of  the  tax  law  would  pro- 
duce some  additional  money  for  the  Treas- 
ury, but  that  is  no  defense  for  its  flagrant 
Injustice  or  for  its  antisocial  Influence  and 
effects.  This  prcpr^al  is  plain  discrimina- 
tion against  those  women,  and  today  there 
are  many  who  have  or  earn  lnc6mes  and  are 
married.  It  gives  the  unmarrie<3  woman  or 
the  divorced  woman  who  h.:s  an  income  a 
definite  advantage  over  the  married  woman 
who  has  an  income.  It  forces  tlie  husband 
and  wife  to  make  a  tax  return  which  will 
carry  them  up  into  a  higher  bracket  than 
each  one  as  an  Individual  would  be  In  and 
thus  greatly  Increaces  the  amount  of  the 
family  tajt 

As  has  teen  truly  said.. "the  Joint  return 
mandate  tends  to  encourage  divorce,  celfcacy. 
a  m.erccnary  attitude  toward  intended;' mar- 
riage, and  tn  general  a  lower  birth  rrfte  "  If 
Ccncrress  retains  this  provision,  those  who 
have  been  divorced  or  who  have  refTauied 
from  m.arrlagc  perhaps  for  selfish  reasons,  or 
who  live  in  immoral  sexual  relationship,  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  far  less  to  the  Govern- 
ment  than  the  married  couples  who  in  their 
fa:thftuiess  to  the  obligations  of  the  home  and 
family  are  the  strength  and  mainstay  of  our 
life  as  a  nation  It  is  the  policy  of  all  en- 
lightened peoples  to  favor  and  encourage 
marriage,  but  if  this  proposal  I?  enacted  the 
United  States  will  be  found  discriminating 
against  the  stability  of  the  family  and  the 
home. 

In  its  resolution  adopted  on  June  12  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  specifically  ex- 
presses Its  approval  of  mandatory  Joint  re- 
turns for  husband  and  wife,  "if  living  to- 
gether." The  quotes  are  mine,  but  the  sinis- 
ter implication  of  the  words  U  plain  enough. 
This  provision,  if  en.icttd  will, say  to  married 
couples  that  their  tax  btudens  Will  be  lighter 


if  they  break  up  their  homes  than  if  they  live 
together. 

If  there  are  some  husbands  who  will  soek 
to  reduce  their  tax  by  ostensibly  giving  part 
cf  their  property  to  their  wives,  m.eet  this  by 
fair  measures — not  by  penalizing  all  the  mar- 
ried wcm.en  of  our  land  who  have  or  earn  in- 
comes cf,  their  own. 

Let  us  cairupon  all  our  people  to  do  their 
part  and  to  bear  their  full  share  cf  the  tax 
burden  which  Hitler  and  his  partners  in  crime 
are  forcing  upon  us.  But  let  us  net  enact  a 
law  which  will  compel  a  man  and  wcman  who 
are  married — and  who  stay  married — to  pay 
a  heavier  tax  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if 
they  were  unmarried  or  if  they  were  divorced. 

This  proposed  measure  is  contrary  both  to 
moial  pnnc-ple  and  to  public  policy. 

I  hope  that  the  leaders  of  all  churches,  and 
the  people  of  all  churches  Catholic.  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  alike,  will  express  themselves 
In  opposition  to  this  retrogressive,  inequi- 
table, and  indefensible  proposal. 

WiixiAM  T.  Manning. 

Bishop  of  NcK  York. 

New  York,  July  14.  1941. 
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Improvement    of     Navigation     on     the 
Ouachita  and  Red  Rivers 


EXTENSIO.N  OF  REM.^RKS 


HON,  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  15.  1941 


STATEMENT  EY  TKE  CH.\MBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  MONROE  AND  WEST  MON- 
ROE. LA.  THROUGH  G  D  HOLLAND, 
SECRETARY 


Mr.  IVIiLLS  of  Louisiana.  Mi.Speakei, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  cities  of  Monroe  and  West 
Monroe,  La.,  relative  to  the  Ouachita  and 
Red  Rivers  submitted  before  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Karbois  of 
the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Monday,  July  14.  1941 : 

To  the  Rivers  and  Hahbors  Board, 

War  Department.  Wasfiirigton.  D..  C.  ^ 

Gentlemen:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  cf 
Monroe  and  We^t  Monroe.  Ouachita  Parish, 
La.,  requests  your  honorable  body  to  make 
Immediate  authorizatlcn  for  the  expenditure 
ot  rrs30.000  for  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ouachita  River  to 
provide  a  9-foot  navigable  channel  on  the 
Red.  Black,  and  Ouachita  Rivers  from  a  point 
where  the  Red  River  intersects  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Fclsenth.il.  Ark  ,  a.s  stipu- 
lated in  a  report  filed  recently  with  the  War 
Department  by  the  Army  engineers  cfflce  In 
Vicksturg.  Miss.,  and  If  possible  to  dc  so  to 
erect  additional  locks  and  dams  to  provide 
an  extension  of  this  9-foot  channel  to 
Camden.  Ark  .  present  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Ouachita  River. 

We  are  informed  by  the  staff  cf  engineers 
of  the  Vlcksburg  Army  engineer?  cfHce  that  a 
report  on  the  Ouachita  and  Red  Rivers  filed 
by  this  office  recently  with  your  honorable 
body  makes  the  following  statement:  "It  Is 
recommended  that  a  project  fcr  modification 
of  existing  and  authorized  navig.-jtlon  proj- 
ects on  Ouachita  River  to  provide  a  9-foot 
navigable  depth  to  Felsenthal.  Ark  .  with  an 
estimated  construction  cost  cf  ti  f^o  ■:«"■'  'o 
be  classed  as  meritorious;  that  such  «  i.;  .^t.v.t 
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be  given  further  consideration  In  connection 
with  tae  prcp.iration  of  the  outhcrized  ri\cr 
report  on  Red  River  and  tributaries;  and  that 
It  be  authorized  only  as  a  similar  coordinated 
project  for  Red  Rivcr  protcs « feasible  and 
Justified." 

The  business,  commercial,  and  industrial 
interests  cf  Monroe.  West  Mc«nc>e.  and  in  fact 
all  of  northeast  Louisiana,  are  very  much 
pleased  with  this  report  and  recommenda- 
tion. On  Fc-bruary  3,  1939.  the  Ch.-imber  of 
Commerce  of  Monroe  and  West  Monroe,  La., 
filed  a  brief  and  offered  oral  testimony  at  a 
hearinp  held  before  rep'-es«ntntives  of  the 
Army  engineers  office  in  Vicksbutg.  said  hear- 
ing having  been  held  in  tJie  city  hall  of 
Monroe.  La  .  which  alleged  tiaat  House  Docu- 
ment No.  196  of  the  Seventy-third  Congre^s. 
second  session,  re  the  Ouachita  River  and  it.s 
tributaries  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana,  was  seriously  in  error  m  making 
the  fol.cwlng  statement:  "Extension  of  the 
existing  navigation  project  is  not  econo- 
mically Justified'  (p.  9.  sec.  5,  par.  (b)  ). 

The  chamber  of  commerce  held  at  that  time 
that  a  channel  of  9  feet  in  depth  fcr  the 
Ouachita  River  from  the  piesent  head  of 
navigation  at  Camden,  Ark.,  to  the  mouth  of 
said  river  was  badly  needed  and  was  eco- 
nomically Justifiable,  and  requested  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  provide  such  a 
channel  to  meet  present  and  future  naviga- 
tion needs. 

The  present  channel  of  the  Ouachita  River 
of  6  feet  in  depth  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  present  and  future  navigation  needs 
on  this  river.  A  very  large  tcnnage  not  new 
being  handled  on  the  river  would  move  via 
water  If  the  channel  depth  was  adequate  to 
handle  through  barges  In  connection  with 
barge  lines  operating  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Its  tributaries.  Tlie  Mississippi  River 
and  all  It.«i  tributaries  on  which  navigation  Is 
maintained  the  j-ear  round  are  equipped 
w.th  9-foot  channels  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ouachita  River.  Tlie  natural  result  lb 
all  of  the  equipn.ent  used  on  the  Mis.'^lsr-lppl 
River  and  Us  tributaries  Is  constructed  to 
operate  in  9-foct  channels  fit  a  maximum 
capacity  load  The  fact  that  the  Ouachita 
River  has  only  a  6-fcot  channel  prevents  the 
through  movement  of  tcnnage  on  the 
Cuschlta  River  north  to  the  Bglsslrsipps  River 
and  Its  tributaries  tn  such  destinations  as 
St  Louis.  Chicago.  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
ports  without  unloading  and  reloading  In 
New  Orleans. 

The  cost  involved  In  unloading  and  relond- 
Ing  from  one  size  barge  to  ancther  Is  of  such 
an  amount  to  block  the  lartje  thi^Dugh-*oh- 
nage  movements  It  is  e canomlci.lly  •un- 
sound to  load  a  1.200-  or  1.500^tcn  barge  wl'th 
500  tons  for  a  long  trip  of  thte  kind. 

If  there  were  a  9-focrt  c^annel  In  the 
Ouachita  River  it  would  be  pocsible  to  handle 
th:-ough-bargc  loads  of  p^pct  and  pulp  to 
pcmts  like  St.  Lcuie.  Chicago.  Cincinnati. 
Pittsburgh.  arW  other  ports  Which  are  tlie 
Inrge  cOKFuming  centers  of  thlt  prcdxtct  witfi- 
out  the  co6t  of  unlnndlne  and  reloading  Tire 
Missi.ssippi  River  b;irec-llne  operators  would 
then  be  In  a  position  for  tjielr  barges  to 
move  through  the  Ou.Tchlta  River  loaded  to 
capacity,  while  a  6-foot  char.nel  which  we 
now  have  will  not  permit  an  operation  of 
this  kind. 

The  Browm  Paper  Mill  Co  .  Inc  .  manufac- 
tures pulpboard.  paper,  nnd  ether  products 
at  West  Monroe.  La  .  aiid  mu.-!  find  a  market 
therefor.  Tliis  it  principally  in  the  northern 
part  cl  the  United  States  including  the  east- 
ern scabcard  To  reach  the  latter  territory, 
and  meet  oompetlticn.  it  iS  necessary  tc  ship 
a  considerable  part  of  their  products  via 
targe  on  the  Ouachita  River  tc  tlie  port  of 
New  Orleans-  ajid  tra!.&sii;ijnK'nt  v;^  ctc.n 
steamers  to  North  Atlantic  ports. 

There  is  aUo  a  considerable  amount  of  po- 
tential tonnage  consumed  in  Memph;«  Si. 
Louis.  Chicago  i-.i^a  Cmcinna'j  tcrritt  r.i  s, 
which  could  be  shipped  v.a  barne  frr  m  Wt.'-t 
Monroe  to  points  on  the  ^ise..8fc.ppi  auo  Ohio 
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R;-. crs  Pre-::.t  navigation  on  the  Cu;.c;'..:3 
Rr.er  !T..il-:-:-s  this  impossit;'-:-,  because  the 
lead  c:  ti.e  fcar?cs  Is  liirr.eci  tc  500  ".v.i  with 
-the  pre~e:::  6-1,  ct  channel 

If  a  9-tjCt  channel  15  prcv.dei  and  m'nln- 
tam-d  the  year  round.  It  would  be  possible 
to  cp';-rate  larger  barges  \vi:h  heavier  leads, 
which  would  facilitate  '.lie  movements  cf 
largf  .iir.  :■;;.•;  :'.  p  ^per  at  5Ubs:ant;al  savings 
cvt  r  'h-  p:-. -•  ;.'   m.vemcn*  via  water. 

Tht  e-*:>h::-hn:;nt  cf  a  9-fcct  cr.annel  on 
the  0-;:ich.:a  R.ver  w ruld  open  up  a  cjevelcp- 
rr.  :■. ■  :  a  very  large  oil  mcvempnt  from  the 
Arlcin.-hs  field  south  and  permit  the  mcve- 
rr.f  ;.:  cf  finished  pe^foieuni  products  nerth 
Ir^m  Baton  Rcuee  and  ether  points  on  the 
MiMi-Mppi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  One  large  oil 
con.pai.y  has  purchased  tl:e  necessary  site 
for  a  water  terminal  in  M  nrce  but  has  with- 
held impro^em.f n:-  on  this  site  because  oil 
cani.vt    be    prcfltably    mcved    en    the    small 
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channel  wculd  insure  the  com.pleticn  of  tl)is 
prcject,  which  would  be  cf  benefit  to  the 
entire  northeastern  district   of  Loui.-iai.a 

The  present  locks  and  dams  system  en  the 
Ouachita  River  has  been  In  use  for  a  number 
cf  years.  There  is  no  provision  en  the  Oua- 
chita River  for  making  necessary  repairs  to 
the  I'cks  and  dam  cciuipmcnt  without  clos- 
ing the  river  to  navigation,  with  a  disruption 
of  service,  which  is  sericu-sly  detrimental  to 
the  u.-e  of  th.e  river.  The  creation  of  a  9-fcct 
channel  w^juld.  no  dcubt,  create  a  secondary 
set  cf  locks  and  dams  on  the  river  v/hich 
would  make  it  possible  to  maintain  naviga- 
tion even  at  a  pcricd  when  it  is  necessary  to 
work  en  the  locks  and  dam.s.  Further,  the 
presf-nt  locks  and  dams  are  in  a  serious  state 
of  detericratien  and  considerable  expen.-e 
will  be  Involved  in  repairing  and  niodcrr.iz- 
in^  them  This  expense,  if  directed  toward 
converting  the  system  to  a  9-fcot  channel, 
would  be  a  Icng-range  program  of  economy 
In  maintaining  navigation  on  the  Ouachita 
River 

The  River  Terminals  Corporation,  which 
has  operated  barge  service  on  the  Ouachita 
River  f.;r  a  number  of  years,  averages  receiv- 
ing from  50  to  100  inquiries  per  year  on  the 
handling  of  through  barge-lead  movements 
trotn  the  northern  points  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Its  tributaries  •  ."'.cnroe.  Due  to 
the  draft  of  the  barge.-  ..ii  the  load  in- 
volved, these  m.ovements  cculd  net  te 
brought  to  a  successful  ccnclusicn  bocati.-e 
cf  the  cost  involved  in  unloading  and  reload- 
ing for  the  complete  trip.  The  fact  that  the 
6-foot  channel  would  not  pern^it  enough 
tonnage  on  the  large  bar;jes  u.ed  in  the  9- 
foot  channels  to  Justify  the  partial  leading 
of    this    equipment    furthtr    precluded    this 


Another  factor  in'colved  w,ls  the 
time  required  for  this  exchan^je 
lar^e     barge    equipnient    to    the 


movement, 
additional 
from     the 
smaller 

The  size  cf  tlie  present  locks  m  the  Oua- 
chita River  are  55  by  2C7  feet.  They  are  too 
small  and  too  shallow  :o  accommodate  larce- 
type  barges.  Too,  they  cause  too  m.uch  delay 
in  b.'eflkms  tows  when  any  appreciable  ton- 
nac'^  1.;.  being  nicved  The  chamber  rcccm- 
mer.ds  that,  m  a:idi-;rn  to  a  9-foct  channel. 
the  locks  be  ma.d-=  a  mm. mum  of  84  bv  4J0 
feet  to  take  ca-c  cf  pr,sent-typc  barges' used 
in  standard  9-fo..;t  channels.  This  is  not  an 
excessive  size  when  it  is  considered  that  locks 
on  the  Ohio,  upper  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  Illinois  waterway  are  110  by  £00  ftct. 

The  present  navigation  facilities  on  the 
Ouachita  River,  when  compared  with  its 
parent,  the  Mississippi,  may  be  likened  with 
an  oid-tim.e  narrow-gage  railroad  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  wide-gage  railroad 
The  narrow-gage  railroads  lost  their  value 
and  usefulness  with  the  advent  of  the  wide- 
gage  road.  The  Ouachita.  In  its  present  c-n- 
dltion.  13  practically  useless  save  for  small 
amounts  of  local  tonnage.  There  cannot  be 
any  Interchange  ol  shipmentis  with  th-^  Mii- 


slssippi  and  01.;:  Rivers  which  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  East  and  Midwest,  those  areas 
with  which  v.e  engage  in  traffic  intercourse 

The  chamber  cf  commerce  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  plausibility  of  the  logic  em- 
ployed in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
past  movement  cf  tonnage  on  the  Ouachita 
River  has  not  resulted  in  savings  which  would 
create  a  rea.sonable  rate  cf  return  on  the  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  Government 
in  navigation  facilities  of  the  Ouachita  River 
The  method  of  computation  employed,  we  are 
reliably  Inforrr.ed,  in  arriving  at  the  result- 
ant savings  to  the  general  public  through  the~ 
use  of  navigation  on  the  Ouachita,  was  ar- 
rived at  by  subtracting  the  cost  of  freight 
moving  by  river  and  which  was  charged  by 
the  barge  c  n^.o  ,n;es  from  the  then  current 
all-rail  rate  The  chamber  holds  that  the 
correct  method  of  computation  which  would 
reveal  the  real  and  intrinsic  value  in  resultant 
savings  to  the  general  public  should  be  to 
deduct  the  then  current  barge  rates  on  com- 
modities affected  tav  river  navigation  from  the 
:  --mer  all-rail  rate  before  navigation  on  the 
Ouachita  Riv^r  a-stimm?  that  the  former 
all-rail  rates  were  rt-ciuceci  by  virtue  of  river 
navigation  These  tremendous  savings  to  the 
general  public  are  not  reflected  In  the  calcu- 
lations used  by  Army  engin?ers  In  the  de- 
termining cf  savings  to  the  consuming  public 
in  transporta*ion  costs  m  the  Ouachita  River 
area 

A  lO-yc-ar  average  of  1928  to  1938  shows 
tha*  not  less  than  250.000  bales  of  cotton  are 
produced  per  year  in  the  area'  whose  rate 
s^'ructure  is  affected  by  Ouachita  River  navi- 
gation. Before  the  barge  line  was  Inaugu- 
rated on  the  Ouachita  River  the  all-rail  rate 
en  cotton  from  Monroe  to  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  was  54  05  p"r  bale.  This  has  been 
reduced  to  SI  15  per  bale  due  directly  to 
barge-lme  competition.  This  shows  a  sav- 
ins to  the  fa-mprs  within  a  radius  of  60  to  75 
miles  from  Monroe  of  $2  90  per  bale  or  more' 
than  9600.00t3  annually.  Similar  savings  have 
been  affected  on  other  commodities.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  holds,  therefore,  that 
savmc  already  afTected  to  this  area  by  the 
Ouachita  River  Justify,  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  the  Government's  further  ex- 
penditure to  provide  a  9-foot  channel  in  the 
Ouachita  River.  This  further  thought, 
namely,  that  based  upon  the  engineers' 
meshed  of  computing  savings  resulting  from 
river  transportation,  the  establishment  of  a 
9-foot  channel  on  the  Ouachita  River  would 
rf^sult  in  increased  tonnage  on  the  Ouachita 
River  to  show  the  proposition  to  be  fully 
Justified  from  the  standpoint  cf  economic 
feasibility.  ^ 

Tlae  President  of  the  Ur.ited  States,  after 
readme  the  report  cf  the  National  Resources 
Committee  on  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  South,  made  the  statement  that  this  area, 
cf  which  northeast  Louisiana  Is  a  part,  was 
the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem.  With 
Federal  legislation  leveling  off  and  making 
up.ifcrm  labor  costs  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  with  economic  forces  functioning;  to  add 
uniformity  to  raw-material  costs,  the  cost  ef 
transpcrtaticn  in  the  future  Is.  more  go  than 
in  the  past,  poing  to 'exercise  a  tremendous 
influence  In  the  future  location  and;  main- 
tenance cf  industry.  With  the  Soutl^s  pres- 
ent handicap  as  revealed  in  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  report,  with  high  trans- 
portation costs,  It  needs,  mere  than  any 
other  section  of  the  Ur..'.-.;  States,  lower 
transportation  costs. 

I:  is  common  knowledge  that  the  basic 
rate  structure  is  higher  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  southwest  freight-rate  area 
than  cast  cf  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
sov.thcastern  fiei_-ht-rate  area.  The  Ouachita 
River  penetr.-.tts  an  integral  part  of  the 
southwest  f.rca,  suiTerlns:  tremendously  now 
from  a  relatively  hish  basic  rate  structure. 
To  provide  tins  area  w;:h  the  enormous 
benefits  accruing  from  d^cp-water  transpor- 


tation off  a  9-foot  channel  on  the  Ouachita 
River  mould  be  cf  tremendous  benefit  to  this 
secticii  which  needs  it  much  more  badly  than 
sectloi  of  the  country  which  already  enjoy 
th€s§  Jenefits. 

The  I  chamber*  cf  commerce  understands 
that  tie  President  of  the  United  States  has 
Instruated  the  National  Resources  Committee 
to  prejiare  a  list  of  projects  which  are  needed 
in  tha  public  interest,  and  which  will  be 
ellglbla  to  receive  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneyi  from  the  Federal  Treasury  at  such 
time  ai  the  present  national-defense  effort  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  terminated,  tc  pre- 
vent a  periotis  economic  crisis  in  the  immedi- 
ate po^t-war  period.  In  view  cf  this  fact  and 
In  vicA^  of  the  further  fact  that  the  erection 
of  locks  and  dams  on  the  Red.  Black,  and 
Ouachna  Rivers  to  provide  a  9-foot  channel 
to  Fel^enthal.  Ark.,  has  been  deemed  eco- 
nomic41Iy  feasible  as  the  result  of  an  exhaus- 
tive suK'ey  by  the  Army  engineers  of  the  War 
Departinent  In  this  connection.  It  is  recom- 
mendeil  that  your  honorable  body  make  im- 
mediaoe  authorization  for  the  expenditure 
of  nedessary  funds  to  provide  t?h€se  badly 
needed  facilities.  We  understand  that  before 
appropriations  can  be  made -by  the  Federal 
Congrees  to  provide  necessary  funds  fcr  these 
lmpro\Jements  that  such  an  authorization  is 
a  neceisary  requisite. 

We  pelieve  that  your  honorable  body  can 
be  wett  justified  In  making  these  authoriza- 
tions 4t  this  time  Th'^  survey  referred  to 
above  jhas  been  made  and  definitely  estab- 
lishes the  economic  feasibility  and  justlfirtrs' 
tlon  ftir  these  prcpr'sed  improvements.  In 
♦he  liaht  of  these  facts  we  urge  that  you 
make  this  authorization  at  this  time.  We 
feel  that  we  can  depend  upon  the  wise  dis- 
cretloii  of  the  Federal  Congress  as  to  whether 
or  not!  Immediate  appropriatlcns  to  provide 
these  facilities  at  an  early  date  are  in  the 
public  linterest.  If  the  Congress  decides  that 
these  Appropriations  should  be  delayed  until 
the  Irmmedlate  post-war  period,  our  position 
will  ba  to  support  the  Congress  in  this  con- 
nection, and  we  propose  not  to  press  for 
these  appropriations  to  provide  these  facili- 
ties tintil  the  present  national  crisis  Is 
passed*  ^ 

ThejChamber  of  Commerce  of  Monroe  and 
West  Monroe  holds  that  immediate  authcrl- 
zatlonifor  these  proposed  improvements  will 
be  in  line  with  the  expressed  policy  of  cur 
President,  and  also  to  be  in  line  with  the 
program  and  purposes  and  present  efforts  of 
the  National  Resources  Coipmlttee. 

In  1P39  the  Louisiana  Stat*  Flocd  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  Commission,  under 
th^  d  rectlon  of  the  Honorable  Wade  O. 
Martir,  chairman  of  this  body,  a  resolution 
was  pt  ssed  through  Congress  which  consoli- 
dated for  the  first  time  In  '  history  the 
Ouach  ta  with  the  Red  River  as  regards 
future  Improvement  of  navigation  facilities 
and  fl(od  control  improvements  of  these  two 
rivers  The  motive  behind  this  action  was  a 
plan  .  :o  divert  water  from  these  rivers 
throus  h  specially  constructed  canals  to  cer- 
tain r  vers  traversing  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  to  provide  Irrigation  for  the  rice- 
produdng  section  of  southern  Louisiana  We 
are  reliably  informed  that  this  proposal  was 
based  upon  certain  rlce-producrng  Interests 
of  the  southern  part  of  th'ls  State,  and  that 
it  was  not  based  upon  any. basis  of  sound 
engineering  feasibility,  and  that  no  accurate 
study  to  determine  the  economic  justlfica- 
ticn  cf  this  profcsal  had  been  made  by 
reputable  engineers.  It  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cf 
Monro?  and  West  Monroe  that  a  serious  error 
was  riade  In  the  consolidation  of  the 
Ouach  ta  and  Black  Rivers  with  the  Red 
River  fcr  the  purpose  of  joint  future  con- 
slderatncn  for  navigation  for  flood  control 
Improvements.  We,  therefore,  urge  and 
strongjy  recommend  the  complete  eeverance 
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rf  the  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers  from  the 
Red  River  by  th^  War  Department  in  future 
consideration  cf  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion improvements  of  the  Black  and  Ouachita 
Rivers 

In  taking  this  position  we  desire  that  It 
be  expressly  understood  by  both  the  War 
Department  and  the  Interests  of  our  friends 
located  Qn  and  In  proximity  to  the  Red 
River,  that  we  did  not  take  this  position  to 
discriminate  In  any  way  against  the  in- 
terests cf  the  Red  River.  Frankly,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  such  a  connection  with 
the  Red  River  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
future  Interests  of.' the  Black  and  Ouachita 
Riverst  It  Is  ccmmon  knowledge  that  the 
Black  and  Ouachlt^  Rivers  lend  thcmseU^s 
admirably  to  navigation  Improvements  be- 
cause of  certain  physical  characteristics  of 
these  rivers.  With,  a  statement  of  further 
frankness  In  this  connection,  we  belie*e  that 
this  statement  cannot  be  made  of  the  Red 
River  We  furthei^  believe  that  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  Involved  In  providing  naviga- 
tion facilities  on  the  Red  River  v.ill  prove  a 
handicap  to  cur  Interests  In  bringing  about/ 
the  desired  improvements  on  the  Ouachitai 
River  should  our  river  continue  to  be  linkra 
with  the  Red  River.  We  prefer  to  have  ^e 
Ouachita  and  Black;  Rivers  stand,  figuratiXely 
Epecklng.  on  their  own  feet  and  allow'  the 
Red  River  to  do  likewise,  / 

The  Ouachita  Valley  Association,  an/organ- 
Izatiun  of  Individuals,  firms,  and  .ccrpcra- 
tlcns  in  South  Arkansas,  has  been  mterestcd 
for  a  number  of  years  In  havingf  the  War 
Department  construct  dams,  create  reservoirs 
on  the  upjjer  reaches  of  the  Oirachita  River 
and  certain  of  its  ttrlbutaries  /ith  the  view 
01  impounding  waters  in  the/e  reservoirs  to 
create  numerous  hydroelcct/ic.  recreational, 
and  flood-contrcl  benefits  yio  that  area  and 
also  to  all  of  the  area  in/XiOUlslana  drained 
by    the    Ouachita    River/    The    Chamber   of 
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Commerce  of  Monsoe 
Sires  to  support  the 
tlon  and  also  the  pc 
and  Camden,  Ark. 
urging  that  your 
consideration  to  t) 


It  Is  quite  cb: 


id  West  Monros  de- 

sltlon  of  this  assocla- 

icn  cf  the  El  Dorado 

lambcrs  of  Commerce  in 

inorable  body  glv2  serlcus 

needs  fcr  these  proposals. 

IS  that  flood  hazards  will 
be  greatly  min/mlzied  throughout  the  entire 
Vaterchrcl  of  Uie  Ouachita  River  In  Louisiana 
If  flood  waters  of  the  OuTchita  River  and  its 
tributaries  Are  Impounded  In  reservoirs  at 
the  headwaters  of  these  streams.  We  desire 
to  magnUty  the  fact  that  all  of  the  water 
which  falls  In  north  Louisiana  and  southern 
arid  so)athwestcrn  Arkansas  converges  upon 
the  clrfes  of  Monroe  and  West  Monroe,  creat- 
ine f^od  hazards  which  have  dealt  devastat- 
ing /^economic  blows  to  our  section  in  the 
pas^.  While  the  cities  of  Monroe  and  West 
J^onroe  enjoy  levee  protection  against  flood 

/hazards  at  the  present,  which  we  have  not 
,tiad  In  the  past,  at  the  same  time  we  feel 
,that  it  would  be  definitely  to  cur  interests 
to  have  these  flcxjd  waters  Impounded  at 
their  source  rather  than  to  be  allowed  to 
descend  upon  us  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  wfe  desire  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing two  specific  recommendations.  First, 
that  Immediate  authorization  for  funds  be 
made  to  Congress  to-  create  locks  end  dams 
to  provide  a  9-foot  channel  on  the  Red,  Black, 
and  Ouachita  Rlvlers  from  the  Intersection 
of  the  Red  River  with  the  Mississippi  to 
Felsenthal.  Ark  .  apd.  If  possible  to  Camden. 
Ark.  Second,  that  the  Ouachita  and  Black 
Rivers  be  completely  separated  from  the 
Red  River  for  future  consideration  by  the 
War  Department  for  navigation  and  flocd- 
ccntrcl  Imprcvemtnts. 
Respectfully^  submitted. 

C*H.^Mi£R   OF  CONfMEHCE, 

Monroe-West  Monro  e.  La., 
O    D    Holland,  Secretary, 
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MASON.  :wr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
/by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  National 
.''^Manufacturers  Association,  before  the 
Ohio  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at 
Lakeside.  Ohio^  on  Wednesday.  July  9. 
1941: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  the  prlvl- 
lege  to  address  you  briefly  this  afternoon  on 
the  subject,  The  American  Way  cf  Life.  Our 
way  of  living  Is  something  we  have  always 
had.  so  we  have  always  taken  It  for  granted, 
something  like  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  but 
there  Is  nothing  self-perpetuating  or  auto- 
matic about  It,  It  Is  like  everything  else 
that  is  inherited;  someone  had  to  work  and 
fight  for  It  originally,  and  we  who  have  it 
now  must  likewise  work  and  fight  to  keep  It 
just  like  we  must  do  everything  else  that  is 
worth  while.  I  believe  It  Is  time  now.  while 
we  still  can,  to  examine  It  and  see  what  It  *s 
made  of.  because  we  may  lose  It  If  we  don't 
all  do  something  Individually  and  collec- 
tively to  keep  it. 

Our  first  great  heritage  Is  the  principle  of 
free  government.  More  than^  13  years  be- 
fore our  Constitution  was  adopted  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  adopted 
this  resolution:  "No  free  government  or  the 
blessings  of  liberty  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice, 
moderation,  temperance,  frugality,  and  vir- 
tue and  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles." 

Certainly  we  cculd  all  profit  by  them  if 
we  put  these  principles  to  work  and  com- 
pared our  actions  now  to  these  standards. 
There  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  American 
way  of  life  tha*.  our  forefathers  laid. 

Responsibility  to  cur  country  In  the  minds 
of  many  people  is  a  great  thing  as  long  as  it 
remains  In  the  abstract  and  doesn't  affect 
them  Individually  or  -Interfere  with  business 
or  the  cnjoj-ment  cf  their  dally  life.  That 
kind  cf  patriotism  does  not  meet  present-day 
requirements  because  our  responsibilities  to 
our  problems  now  must  become  Individual, 
specific,  and  concrete  if  our  country  Is  to  be 
kept  on  the  map  as  the  greatest  Mecca  cf 
freedom  cf  the  ages  and  the  emblem  of  that 
freedom  kept  floating  In  the  sky  till  the  end 
of  time. 

We  as  a  nation  seem  to  be  confused  about 
where  we  are.  so  it  is  time  we  stepped  to 
think  and  take  a  good  look*  at  our  position 
Instead  of  rushing  blindly  around  In  circles 
hoping  that  somehow  or  other  things  will 
come  out  all  right  because  we  all  know.  If  we 
stopped  to  think,  that  nothing  can  succeed 
unless  everyone  Individually  cooperates  and 
participates  to  make  It  succeed.  The  point 
here  Is  that  under  cur  American  way  of  life 
and  the  system  of  free  enterprise  we  have 
developed  we  must  know  what  the  principles 
of  free  government  are  and  how  to  make  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  work,  and  that's  a 
serious  job,  because  sOl-governmeiu   is   ti.e 


most  delicate  mechanism  ever  placed  In  the 
hands  cf  man.  We  have  net  yet  proven  that 
we  know  how  to  handle  it  or  that  we  know 
how  to  operate  It. 

Nearly  .25  years  ago  a  prOminrnt  American 
said  in  the  troublous  times  before  the  first 
World  War,  "A  man  is  not;  a  pessimist  who, 
when  he  hears  the  roar  and  «>cs  the  funnel- 
shaped  cloud,  directs  his  children  to  the  pat-h- 
way  that  heads  to  the  cyclcne  cellar;  but 
the  man  Is  worse  than  a  pessimist — he  Is  a 
fool — who  stands  In  front  of  a  cyclcne  rejclc- 
ing  In  the  manifestation  of  the  forces  o)f 
Nature,  or  faces. a  war-tern  world  expatiating 
on  the  greatness  cf  his  country  and  the 
patriotism  and  prowess  ot  his  countrymen 
and  recognizes  no  personal  responsibility  to 
do  something  about  It  "  Natvirc  has  a  pe- 
culiar and  an  effective  way  cf  rewarding  fool- 
ishness whether  it  finds  It  In  men  or  in  lia- 
tlons.  Make  no  mistake  abcut  it.  we  are  in  a 
race  between  wisdom  and  destruction,  and 
wisdom  at  the  mom.ent  Is  bohlnd.  The  think- 
ing Industry  needs  to  go  to  work.  That  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  our  American 
way  of  life 

"About  the  only  subject  which  vitally  af- 
fects us  all — and  yet  to  which  few  pivc  seri- 
ous thought — Is  the  science  and  the  func- 
tions of  government.  Our  farms  and  our 
factories,  our  mills  and  our  mines,  together 
with  current  news,  much  of  It  frivolous  and 
little  of  It  thought-lr.spiring,  engages  our 
attention,  but  statecraft  a^  distinguished 
from  partisan  politics  is  aocorded  scant  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place,  we  are  too 
busy.  and.  secondly,  we  do  not  Improve  even 
our  available  time  "  It  Is  my  humble  judg- 
ment that  many  of  our  pioblcms  have  arisen 
because  we  have  not  taken  time  to  think 
them  out  by  the  fireside  and  in  the  family 
circle  cf  the  home,  where  cl.  itactor  and  go  d 
citizenship  must  always  b-.^nn  May  I  say  to 
you  in  all  seriousness  that  right  now  wi  i.frd 
more  mothers  who  will  teach  their  cluldren 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  more  fathers 
who  will  teach  their  scn^  *i  w  rk  .r..-',  -t  i-nd 
less  than  they  cam.  That  kn.i  ;  f  ;»  ;  le 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  only  that  kind  of  p'^'-'ple  will  per- 
petuate if. 

Let's  pause  a  moment  to  ask.  what  '.^  the 
American  way?"  In  a  nut«hell  It's  th^  R''- 
llglous,  political,  and  economic  freedom.  We 
worship  as  we  wish,  we  vote  as  we  wish  and 
there  Is  no  limit  to  cur  material  accomplish- 
ments so  Icng  as  we  respect  the  rights  of- 
cthtrs.  Simple,  isn't  It?  But  most  of  the 
world  doesn't  seem  to  understand  It.  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  If  we  understand  It  cur- 
selves,  even  though  we  talk  a  lot  about  It. 

When  I  was  asked  to  present  this  subject, 
I  did  not  do  It  from  any  expectation  that  Its 
preparation  wou'd  solve  any  of  cur  problems, 
but  In  the  hope  that  some  thinking  might 
be  started  that  will  be  worthy  cf  the  impor- 
tance of  these  problems.  I  h'ave  long  been 
convinced  that  a  great  many  Americans  have 
been  thinking  so  much  about  their  own  busi- 
ness that  they  h^  forgotten  to  think  about 
the  very  things  that  make  their  business 
possible.  If  our  American  way  of  life  should 
be  destroyed.  It  Is  not  gclng  to  be  destroyed 
by  forces  coming  down  the  street  with  lethal 
weapons,  but  from  the  obvious  neglect  cf 
princif'les  and  things  which  make  our  way  of. 
living  possible,  and  by  forces  so  subtle  that 
they  niay  not  be  seen  until  It  Is  too  late. 

Ycu  may  have  a  safe-drtving  record  for  as 
many  years  as  ycu  have  flrlven  an  automo- 
bile, but  ycu  can  lose  it  by  going  to  sleep  for 
a  fraction  cf  a  second  at  the  wrong  time. 
The  moral  of  this  homely  bit  of  philosophy  Is 
"Stay  awake  and  keep  interested  In  what's 
going  on  around  you  "  The  technique  cf  the 
Trojan  horse  has  vastly  improved  Kince  the 
fall  of  Troy  and  the  expression.  "Beware  of 
Greeks  bearing  gifts."  has  to  be  enlarged  to 
Include  the  subtle  cunn.ng  of  the  iweiiiKth- 
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cent' .IV  rcliTici.tn  and  the  propaganda  of  the 
miilt.tu'ies  who  are  cia:iicr.r.=;  for  sclH-h 
giin.  It's  time  fcr  us  to  think  anJ  watth. 
We  have  ail  tco  many  alleged  American-  who 
h'v"  n-^  ii-e  fcr  the  American  wav  unUii  i: 
fcrv;.~  •;  c.r  c-.vn  selfish  purpose;  its  fine  cnly 
so  ic::-'  as  they  get  their:-  Y;.;  r.!l  knew 
some  cf  them,  and  so  do  I.  T'r.e  tin:.:'  has' 
ccme  when  cur  motive  mu-t  b--  not  h  w 
iTHich  money  we  can  make  but  iv  w  m  ;  h 
we  can  do:  the  plus  efTort  is  w.h.a  v..:'.  k^ep 
the  American  v.ay  cf  life  and  keep  u::  strong 
enough  to  defend  ourselvi  5 

V/e  have  been  performing  In  this  coun- 
try a  vast  experiment  in  gcvernm.ent  which 
Lincoln  so  tveautifully  described  in  his 
Gettysburg  f.ddress  as  "a  Government  of  the 
people  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  That 
kind  rf  !:rvernment 'rests  on  a  tripod  of  rep- 
r  -c;.-  •.-.(•  dfmccracy.  civil  and  religiotis 
frecdcm  an:!  the  Institution  of  free  enter- 
.  prise.  T;...-c'  institutions  go  hand  in  hand: 
they  are  ln:>cperablc.  When  one  goes  they 
all  go.  When  one  falls  they  all  fall.  All  we 
1  r.ve  we  have  because  we  hr.c  had  them. 
Cur  country  has  endured  and  will  continue 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  people  support  these 
three  'heorles  of  their  Government  and  do 
not  expect  their  Government  to  supp.irt 
them.  "Allegiance  to  our  flag  and  to  tUe 
country  for  which  1.  .-taiidi"  dees  not  state 
nor  imply  a  respcnsibiUty  on  the  part  cf  tlic 
Coven. ment  to  feed  and  clothe  the  people 
nnd  k  ik  after  them  If  it  ever  docs,  the 
m...rnl  :ibfr  of  this  Nation  will  be  so  far  de- 
stroyed that  no  recovery  cf  frfedcm  will  ever 
be  pCK-ible.  The  fundamental  principles  en 
whicJi  .lemocratic  government  is  founded  are 
d<-.=c:-ib-?d  by  Montesquieu  as  "m.anlineas, 
ab^l.tv  to  carry  our  ovvii  burden-,  and  to  dare 
to  say  vh:.t  we  thi!-.:-:  "  if  thev  no  longer 
remain  n- thin;^  rc-em.blin.;  freedom  is  pcs- 
sl':le  Sr!f-reliance  is  the  spring  frcm  which 
a!l  ^:>. ,.:■.(.,-«  ccm.fs,  and  personality  and  In- 
^^^■•'y    -^  '--^   mea-urc  cf  that  greatness. 

Sci;:o  f  ycu  mny  ?t-i:  Th;::k  it  can't  happen 
ht-re,  Tl.afs  just  whi.-'lm.;  m  the  qravevarfi, 
because  it  can  happen  htre  and  it  wai  happen 
here  if  all  of  us  don't  start  to  think  seriously 
about  other  things  than  merely  watching 
the  wht  tls  go  round.  Some  time  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  Prcm.icr  Da- 
Indier.  cf  France.  st,:tcd  in  a  r-.pcrtas  fol- 
lows: "Actiially  that  part  of  the  French  pop- 
ulation which  creates  wealth,  which  lab 'rs 
f-  r  tlie  future,  is  continu.illy  diminiihi';^ 
wh.lc  that  p.trt  vhi^h  direc-iv  or  indir.rtiy 
lives  on  the  state  is  ccn;tair!v  g-cwinf 
There  is  a  steady  fall  in  th.'  ii\:;nber  of 
Frenchmen  who  are  ready  to  bear  tl;.-  r:>ks 
cf  enterprise  and  creation  "  After  it  wa?  all 
o\er  and  France  had  f.iIUn.  Marshal  Peta.rf 
eatd:  ••The  sphit  cf  pleasure  has  prevailed 
ever  the  spirit  cf  sacrifice.  The  pccple  have 
demnrdrd  mere  than  thry  have  given.  They 
wanted  to  spare  thrnis.ives  cffcrt.  New.  n;ls'- 
fcrtune  has  come. " 

When  the  siren  blows  and  the  fire  depart- 
nu  ;.t  i;ccs  down  the  street,  we  never  pay 
much  attention  to  it  because  it's  always  goii;g 
to  somebody  elses  home,  but  seme  day  it 
^.11  be  curs  If  we  never  take  any  precaution 
tc  pwv^nt  the  ha7ard  cf  fire.  It  Is  just  good 
s-:.  '.'  ■  do  that.  I-  1:  anv  less  sensible  to 
prL:ttct  the  right  that  wc  "have  to  buUd  a 
house  when  and  where  we  want  tc.  to  have 
and  to  operate  a  bi-siness.  and  to  w^ik  whui 
a.d  whire  we  want  tc  a-  Icr^  r^  vce  d^  it 
honestly,  and  to  have  ar.d  tc  d  '  ail  ti.e  c-h"r 
Jhirp^  that  as  a  f;-ee  p.  cp'.e  wo  can  do  under 
cc.r  American  system  of  free  enterprise,  which 
Is  tht   American  way  cf  livir.^"' 

Is  .t  sensible  to  protect  a  svnom  that  in  cur 
shL-rt  hijtory  rr..-:cic  it  pcssiMe  to  Ufe  69  per- 
cent c;  the  world's  petrcknnn  in  1?33  and  42 
p.Tccnt  cf  its  p:g  iron.  36  percent  cf  its  c  al. 
72  percent  of  !•=  s-ijc.  21  p-rcent  cf  it.^  sugar, 
56  perc.-u  of  its  rubber,  53  percent  cf  its  tin! 
and  43  percent  of  its  ccfffe  when  we  have  only 
6  percent  cf  the  woilc'.  s  area  and  c:-,Iv  7  per- 
cent  cf   it;   pcpulaticn.'     The  United   States 


cper:.tes  mere  than 
p^icno  av.d  t^I-  ?r  ;p: 
cwn^  more  t.:.  ;.  E'j  : 
in    use.   cper.»te3   mc 


p--.^Lii.  of   the   tele- 

tacihties  cf  the  wcrid, 

I  icent  of  the  motor  cars 

re  than   a   third   of  the 


railway  niiieate.  We  produce  70  percent  cf 
the  oil.  60  percent  cf  the  wheat  and  cotton, 
50  percent  of  the  copper  and  pig  iron,  and  40 
percent  cf  the  coal  and  lead  of  the  world.  We 
own  mere  than  three-fourths  cf  the  monetary 
geld  of  the  world  and  about  the.  same  of  the 
world's  banlcing  resources.  We  have  mere 
than  14.000.000  home  owners,  45.000,000  sav- 
ings accounts,  and  m.ore  than  130.000,000  in- 
surance policies.  But,  "What  shall  it  prcfit  a 
.  man  if  he  shaU  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul"?     (Mai-k  viii:36)  ' 

Now  that  we  have  all  these  things  we 
seem  to  be  confused  and  divided.  Why? 
Here's  why.  V/e  accomplished  all  this  under 
a  certain  set  of  rules  of  government  and 
conduct.  W;  are  trying  to  hold  our^positiori 
under  a  d:3e:ent  set  of  rules  and  we  are 
ccniu?ed  because  the  rules  have  been 
changed  and  no  one  knows  what  all  the  ^e%f 
ones  are  going  to  be.  We  used  to  have  a 
miO*to  in  this  cotintry,  "United  we  stand, 
divided  V,  e  fa'.l  '  It's  still  a  gdod  motto  to 
tinr.k  abv.ut  once  in  a  while. 

Let's  be  specific.  Suppose  you  personally 
cwnrd  a  business  that  had  an  excellent  prod- 
uc,  had  a  potential  market  for  everything 
ycu   cculd    make    and   had   the    most   ample 
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working    capital    fcr    every    need, 


and  still  went  deeper  In  the  red  every  j-ear. 
Wouldn't  ycu  ask  fomebody  "Why?"  and 
w.^uldn't  yi  u  do  scmethir.g  about  It? 
Permanent  prosperity  can  never  be  attained 
or  the  American  wa?  of  life  can  never  be 
retained  by  gover^jimcnt   flat. 

We  engaged  in  a  titantic  program  of  de- 
fense production  that  is  going  to  tax  our 
m.anpcwer.  macliines,  and  accumulated 
wealth  to  the  utterm.ost.  We  are  ccnircnted 
with  one  rf  t;;e  nin?t  serious  situations  In 
cur  nation)!  his'cry  and  we  m'  st  face  It  and 
must  ;^,;:ni.unt  it,  but  mcst  of  all  we  must 
rea'.ize  what- the  cost  and  the  consequences 
are  going  to  be.  We  i^m^t  examine  first,  our- 
selves, p.nd  then  all  the  people  and  all  the 
things  with  which _we  have  to  work.  This  is 
an  "ail  out"  emergency  for  all  of  us. 

This  emergency  is  using  up  the  wealth  we 
have  already  created  at  an  alarming  rate  in- 
stead of  creating  any  new  wealth,  because  all 
the  money  being  spent  on  our  defense  pro- 
gram, necessary  and  vital  as  it  most  certainly 
is,  is  borrowed  money  that  must  be  paid 
tack  frcm  future  effort 'in  the  form  of  ever- 
m.cunting  taxes  that  everybody  must  help  to 
pay.  Make  no  mistake  about  thl-;.  what  we 
ar^  spending  now  will  have  serious  and  last- 
ing eflect  upon  everyone  of  us  directly  be- 
cause the  money  that  Is  belnp  spent  Is  the 
S'^.me  kind  of  money  for  which  we  have  to 
work  and  with  which  to  buy  focd  and 
clothes.  Therein  lies  one  of  our  greatest 
dangers,  because  our  system  cannot  survive 
t;u  strain  of  putting  too  many  people  on 
walk  which  picriucos  no  new  wealth,  and 
the  more  dependence  we  have  upon  th.at 
kind  of  work  the  more  control  by  govern- 
ment we  can  expect  Also,  stnce  all  w.ar3 
cause  v.a.-te  of  accum  ilated  wealth,  we  cau 
cxp.ct  our  standard  cf  living  xo  bo  reduced, 
btcmse  the  accumulated  wealth  that  sup- 
per: s  it  is  bem^  siphoned  away  beneath  us 
to  the  point  where  government  may  own  and 
control  everyhmg.  The  American  way  of 
liie  v,'ijI  tlun  have  bcfn  lost. 

We  want  to  be  ven-  sure  that  in  making 
^e  world  s,ife  fcr  democracy  we  don't  lose 
It  at  hone  Whether  we  do  or  not  depends 
up^n  how  v.eii  and  hew  wisely  we  think  and 
act  in  th:-  emerjency  This  "is  the  acid  test 
cf  the  Amer.can  pco;3!e.  American  institu- 
tions, and  cf  the  Amer.can  way  of  I.fe.  Other 
nations  have  been  di^sciv^d'  becatise  they 
couldn't  stand  the  te-t  Its  time  we  re- 
turned tc  fund-.menffl  principles  and  to  be 
sure  we  have  uliat  it  takes  and  that  nothing 
happens  to  us  and  to  cur  system  of  living. 


If  more  people  had  made  a  real  study  ol 
history  the  problem  might  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult becfeul^e  history  is  an  ever  recurring  but 
ever  chtmging  pattern  of  cause  and  effect 
with  inftnitc  variations  of  hum.an  emotions, 
but  the  knain  point  is  this — that  civilizations 
have  alia'ys  traveled  In  the  sam.e  direction 
and  hafe  always  fell  for  the  same  general 
reason— iconfusion  within  ftie  bcdy  politic 
broughtta  reia;cation  from  tlje  stern  duties  cf 
life  andtltizcnship  and  weakened  patriotism. 
Look  at  jFrance  for  one  of  the  most  terrifying 
example*  in  all  history.  When  people  forget 
the  verj  things  that  made  their  prosperity 
and  improved  condition  possible,  nnd  forget 
their  rettgious  freedom  because  there,  are  too 
many  otper  things  that  provide  more  am.use- 
ment,  tley  have  arrived  in  the  danger  zone. 
The  fln^rs  of  the  world  are  on  the  pulse  of 
our  Rerijblic  right  now;  it's  time  for  us  to 
swear  off  on  riotous  living  and  make  some 
new  rescilutions — and  keep  them  if  we  expect 
to  recovfcr  and  preserve  what  we  have.  On 
January  4,  1941,  the  French  Republic  cfB- 
cially  cetised  to  exist  because  they  didn't  see 
the  danger  until  it  was  about  to  overwhelm 
them  aijd  then  It  was  too  late. 

Lets  how  see  how  some  of  these  things 
work  anKl  how  they  have  always  worked  to 
undermine  what  has  been  created  by  struggle 
and  saciflflce  by  a  free  people.. 

Mr.  Hfnry  Thomas  Buckle,  one  of  the  most 
able  historians  of  all  time,  suggested  nearly  a 
century  1  ago  that  progress  of  mankind  de- 
pends \>pon  certain  propositions,  one  of 
which  i^  that  it  is  necessary  to  develop  and 
maintaii  a  spirit  of  inquiry  by  which  Is 
meant  ttiat  people  develop  and  progress  only 
as  they  jlnquire-  and  Investigate  before  they 
accept  ary  statement  or  theory  as  fact.  Let 
us  inquire  for  a  moment  into  this  proposition 
and  see  how  It  affects  us  today  and  then 
think  al^cut  cur  own  situation. 

First  ^n  the  list  and  probably  the  greatest  ' 
obstacle  j  to  free  thinking  is  the  systematic 
propaganda  constantly  carried  on  by  pressure 
groups  y^ho  want  to  get  something  done,  or 
by  others  urging  the  subjects  to  do  scm.e- 
thlng  yithcut  thinking.  The  urge  to  act 
without!  thinking  fills  almost  every  radio 
prcgraml  most  advertising,  and  tons  cf  it  are 
circulated  through  the  m.ails  every  day. 
There  1$  so  much  cf  it  that  clear  analysis 
Is  exceedingly  difficult  and  yielding  becomes 
a  habit.!  Under  such  a  condition  almost  any- 
thing c|n  happen.  Systematic  propaganda 
Is  one  o|  our  greatest  dangers  today  because 
it  undeitnlncs  the  thinking  power  of  the  In- 
dividualjand  it  Is  then  a  short  step  to  where 
the  Individual  Is  tc'.d  what  to  think.  One 
of  our  ireat  national  faults  is  that  people 
have  gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
asking  fUestlons  before  they  act.  Let  me 
say  to  ycu  In  all  seriousness  that  one  of  the 
things  tjiai  Is  a  definite  responsibility  of  our 
citizenship  is  that  we  must  think  and  asfe 
qufstlonjs  or  propaganda  will  destroy  o\ir 
power  xp  do  so.  There  Is  no  way  to  beat 
prcpagai^da  except  by  thlnkicj  for  ourselves. 
It  would  be  a  great  thing  If  we  could  vastly 
enlarge  ihe  State  cf  Mis.sQurl  of  which  Com- 
mcnweaith  it  Is  said  that  the  Inhabitant* 
thereof  have  to  he  shown.  It  Is  said  that 
Aristctlfl.  the  great  philosopher.  In  reply  to 
a  questioner  who  asked  hew  he  became  so 
Wise  repi  led.  "By  asking  questions."  Present- 
day  Amjerica  could  prcfit  by  his  example. 
We  muft  do  It  If  we  expect  to  retain  our 
freedom; 

;The  sfcond  proposition  suggested  by  the 
historiai  I  mentioned  is  that  the  protective 
spirit,  bi  which  is  meant  the  notion  that  the 
people  clinnct  prosper  unless  all  their  affairs 
are  watdhed  over  and  protected  by  the  Gcv- 
ernmentk  i§  an  enemy  of  civilization.  If  this 
.theory  isan  enemy,  and  I  am  sure  every  think- 
ing person  Is  convinced  that  it  is,  that  enemy 
is  batterjng^  it  the  gates  right  nov*  and  right 
here  at  home.  Maybe  we  had  better  look  it 
over  and  se-e  how  it  wUl  work  If  u  is  per- 
mitted to. 
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I  om  sure  you  v^lU  recognize  as  the  pro- 
tective spirit  som^  of  the  old  perpetual- 
motion  schemes — ti  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. 

The  protectlvF  spirit  is  a  subtle  device  of 
demagogues  to  ftain  control  of  accumulated 
treasure  by  th  •  propagation  cf  a  species 
known  as  the  "Cirames  "  and  we  can  see  them 
already  at  work  all  lover  America,  Historians 
and  archeologlsTs  are  still  looking  over  the 
ruins  left  by  the  "Gimmes  "  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  the  technique  is  always  the 
same:  it  starts  whh  the  protective  spirit, - 
sugar  coated  with  a  promise  of  something 
for  nothing  and  is  put  over  because  people 
don't  think  and  asl^  questions.  It  is  all  done 
for  the  purpose  of  jstaying  In  power  to  dis- 
tribute the  largess.'  The  whole  scheme  Is  so 
simple  that  a  cl  ild  ought  to  see  through  it 
but,  unfortunat ?ly,  it  too  requires  Just  a 
little  thinking.  Maybe  we  ought  to  para- 
phrase the  old  njrsery  rhyme  with  this  one: 
"The  "Gimmes'  wdl  get  you  if  ycu  don't  watch 
out"  It  might  theQ  have  a  wider  acceptance 
than  an  appeal  to  reason  and  wouldn't  re- 
quire as  much  thought  and  it  might  gain 
time-|-reason    ac's  slowly. 

The  hope  of  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing or  reward  w  thcut  effort  Is  sapping  the 
moral  fiber  cf  th?  American  people  and  self- 
reliance  is  giving  way  to  the  protective  spirit 
because  so  many  people  seem  to  think  that 
freedom  comes  from  plenty.  It  doesn't 
Plenty  comes  fmm  freedcm  and  no  people 
can  remain  free  if  they  depend  upon  some- 
one else  or  upon  government  to  keep  them. 
Too  many  people  want  freedom  from  work 
Instead  of  freedom  to  work 

Have  I  made  tie  picture  clear  to  yoiup  If 
not.  is  it  any  clearer  when  It  Is  pxslntea  out 
that  the  wrvc  of  'redullty.  which  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the 
culmination  of  the  protective  spirit  In  this 
country,  up  to  1941  has  cost  over  $25,000,000,- 
000  in  the  last  10  years,  or  alxiut  $200  for 
every  man,  woma  i,  and  child  In  the  country? 
Suppose  you  fig- ire  out  how  much  it  has 
cost  you.  Or  doe-;  it  mean  anything  that  the 
cost  of  government  has  increased  over  1.000 
percent  while  the  population  has  been  in- 
creasing 25  perce  nt  and  there  is  no  end  in 
sight?  How  lonit  do  you  think  our  system 
of  free  ^nterprist  can  last  or  hew  long  can 
free  America  last  with  that  kind  of  business 
going  on?  How  long  can  any  of  us  stand  it 
or  how  long  can  iny  business  stand  it?  Ask 
yourself  seriously  if  this  didn't  happen  be- 
cause we  didn't  ask  questions  when  we  should 
have  done  so  I:i  other  words,  we  lost  the 
spirit  of  Inquiry  The  next  thing  we  did 
was  resort  to  the  protective  spirit  to  cure  the 
trouble  in  the  hcpe  that  if  the  Government 
took  over  the  J'^fc  we  wouldn't  have  to  do  it 
ourselves.  The  st  -onger  government  becomes 
doing  that  kind  of  a  Job.  the  weaker  the 
people  become  In  the  supervision  of  their 
own  affairs.  If  this  continues  long  enough 
the  people  becom  *  so  weak  they  lose  all  con- 
trol cf  their  go\crnment.  All  we  need  to 
do  to  see  this  pn-cess  al  work  is  to  read  the 
newspapers  about  .events  In  E^ircpe  We 
don't  even  need  to  depend  on  history  to  warn 
US  because  history  Is  being  made  now  for 
our  benefit  If  we  ire  wise  enough  to  observe. 

The  protective  debacle  has  put  us  In  a  posi- 
tion where  we  must  charge  off  nearly  $25  000.- 
000.000  that  prejiared  us  neither  for  peace 
nor  for  war  and  as- a  result  we  are  starling 
our  defense  progr  im  from  a  relatively  weaker 
fiscal  position,  than  In  any  similar  emergency 
since  the  Revolutionary  War  Let  us  hope 
wc  really  wake  U}i  in  time. 

When  the  confiscation  of  our  accumulated 
wealth  begins  our  type  of  civilization  Is  pass- 
ing out  and  can  crtly  be  saved  by  a  strong 
military  governm'  nt  like  Germany,  and  then 
liberty  passes  out.  There  is  yet  time  for  us 
if  we  think  and  j  ct  and  learn  from  the  dis- 
astrous experience  ajjroad  and  that  means  to 
really  think  and  work  like  hell.  No  nation 
or  no  man  ever  became  great  or  stayed  great 


by  working  only  40  hours  a  week  an^  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time  sleeping  and  play- 
ing: it  just  can't  be  done.  The  fourth  com- 
mandment says:  "Six  days  shall  thou  labor." 
Longfellow,  the  poet,  had  rare  wisdom  when 
he  wTote:  ^ 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 

But  ihey.  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  In  the  night." 

Floors  and  ceilings  are  great  things,  and  we 
need  them,  but  we  need  to  be  sure  the  floor 
Is  not  something  that  keeps  us  from  getting 
down  to  earth  and  the  ceiling  is  not  the  top 
of  a  cage  that  stifles  genius  and  ambition. 
Business  and  people  will  grow  only  when 
they  can  accomplish  and  accumulate;  and  it 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  when  growth  stops 
decu"  begins.  For  nearly  150  years  we  added 
to  our  national  wealth  about  5  percent  per 
year,  a  growth  unparalleled  In  the  history 
of  any  nation,  and  then  we  stopped  Why"? 
Here  is  an  excellent  place  to  begin  an  inquiry, 
and  let  it  be  an  Inquiry  and  not  an  inquest. 

We  need  to  refer  to  the  principles  that  made 
us  a  great  nation  and  jto  repent  our  political 
ind  fference  Lf  we  are  to  survive,  and  I  can 
thiiik  of  no  group  more  able,  or  in  better  posi- 
tion, to  do  it  than  you  who  are.  engaged  in 
managiug  ihe  American  home.  If  you  all  talce 
your  Job  of  being  citizens  and  makers  of  citi- 
zens ns  seriously  as  we  tak^e  the  job  of  keeping 
our  business  or  profession  running  we  wJl 
never  lose  our  American  way  of  life.  Let's  all 
devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  public  ques- 
tions and  about  the  men  in  public  office  wlio 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  people  and  spend 
the  people's  money — our  money;  let's  ask 
"Why?"once  in  a  while  when  somebody  wants 
som.ething  and  teach  spur  children  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Also  ask — as  we  bUslnejssmen 
do  in  our  own  business — "How  much  is  it  go- 
ing to  cost?"  and  "Is  it  worth  it?"  "Can  we 
afford  it?"  Tliat,  it  seem.s  to  me,  is  the  way 
to  help  keep  America  free,  and  Is  the  very 
essence  of  patriotism.  Raising  the  stars  and 
stripes  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  only  the  em- 
blem of  patriotism,  not  the  proof.  There  Is 
too  much  of  this  that  compares  with  going  to 
church  on  Sunday  and  forgetting  every  Chr  s- 
tian  principle  the  other  6  days  of  the  wetk. 
Real  love  cf  country  helped  along  by  some 
conscientious  eff«rt  at  pubhc  service  that  will 
compare  with  the  service  devoted  to  private 
business  and  we  can  leave  an  America  to  cur 
children  that  is  a  going  concern  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  us  instead  of  debts  and 
taxes  What  we  need  tc  do  is  to  work  and 
prosper  instead  of  waste  and  suffer. 

If  the  American  system  ever  loses  the  con- 
fidence of  its  people  to  the  professional  poli- 
ticians weYe  sunk:  because  politicians  can 
never  maintain  our  American  way  or  our 
standard  of  living  Only  a  productive  p>eo- 
ple  under  wise  statesm.anship  can  do  it.  Tins 
Is  because  politicians  produce  no  we.'\lth.  they 
only  spend  it.  but  wise  statesmen  operate  like 
wise  businessmen  who  spend  less  than  they 
cam  and  build  for  the  future.  Confidence 
In,  and  support  cf,  cur  system  of  living  can 
perpetuate  it  if  we  observe  instead  of  Just 
lock,  if  we  act  instead  of  Just  sit,  and  if  we 
think  Instead  of  Just  hope  Our  country  can 
be  held  together  so  tightly  by  every  one  of 
us  by  taking  our  responsibilities  of  being  a 
part  of  it  so. well  that  no  cne  will  ever  try  to 
bind  us  together  by  force  because  we  are 
starting  to  fall  apart,  but  we've  got  to  hurry 
and  we've  got  to  know  wh%t  to  do  and  oe 
Industricus  enough  to  do  it  if  we  want  to 
keep  our  American  way  cf  life. 

We  must  both  know  and  act  if  we  are  to 
preserve  America  and  the  American  way  ..to 
oursel.es  and  cur  posterity,  but  when  dog- 
m.atic  faith  In  the  theory  "Let  the  Govern- 
ment do  it."  and  government  and  bureauc- 
racy replaces  leadership  of  wi^e  citizens,  when 
businesg  can  only  operate  during  breathing 
spells  or  on  borrowed  money,  the  eleventh 
hour  has  arrutd   and   cur  working  capital 
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being  liquidated. 


and  our  American  way  Is 
If  cur  heads  cannot  guicje  our  hearts  and 
our  acts,  'if  we  can't  sec  that  political  free- 
dom has  made  this  great  land  of  ours  possible 
and  wtih  it  cur  economic  freedom  that  has 
made  our  standard  of  liv.nc  possible,  we  will 
lose, both  of  them  and  the  Plymouth  Rock  of 
religious  freedom  will  have  to  be  discovered 
all  over  again  We  mu.st  decide  whether,  in 
the  words  of  Lincoln.  "We  shall  meanly  lose 
or  nobly  save  this  last  belt  hope  of  earth." 


V'hat  Kind  of  Social  Security? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

(  F  CM  \r<  F*<:». 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  CF  RErEEsz::T.\r: 


Monday,  July  14    r.-il 


LEr:T:R  from  will: am  anderson 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  a  letter  uom 
4  a  man  who  is  blind.  His  words  will  be 
more  powerful  than  mine  as  an  a:>:un-.ent 
for  the  principle  of  permittine  ptople 
who  receive  blind  pensions  or  old-age 
pensions  to  make  small  earnings  by  th-'ir 
own  efforts  without  penalties  bcir.p  levied 
against  them.  California  used  tc  ptr- 
mit  earnings  up  tc  s:5  bt  fore  deductions 
were  made  from  :;:•  regular  pen-ion 
payments.  She  can  do  that  no  long-  r  be- 
cause the  ruling  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  mtepreting  language  inserted  by 
Corigress  in  1939  is  to  the  effect  that  no 
State  can  permit  any  blind  or  aged  per- 
son to  make  any  additional  earnings  at 
all  unless  the  amount  of  such  earnings  is 
deducted  from  the  pension  payments. 
The  re^isons  this  is  wrong  are  given  in 
the  following  letter  more  forcefully  tl:an 
I  can  give  them.  I  want  only  tr  add  that 
the  pas.vage  of  H  R  4041  and  H,  R  4042 
would  correct  the  situation  for  j  e  i)Ie 
l:k'^  Mr   Anderson. 

PiTTSBVRG,  Calif  ,  J.,\--   4.  1j41. 
Congressman   Jerrt  Voorhis. 
Hoii-e  Office  Build'^yig. 

Wastnngtcn.  D    C 

Dear  Congress m .'in  Voormts:  I  am  a  dlmd 
man  anc  am  typing  this  letter  w;'h  ir.y  cwn 
fingers 

At  present  I  r.m  receivu.g  tl.e  Cuiif.rnia 
State  aid  for  the  blind  ajid.  alone  \v;ti,  « 
few  pianos  I  tune  each  mvviuh,  I  n.-.tk-  a  re- 
spectable living.  It  is  hard  for  a  iiimd  n.;in 
to  make  a  living  by  Just  piano  tuning  aicne, 
as  I  have  been  doing  thus  work  for  about 
15  years,  and  such  has  been  my  experience 

I  understand  that  unless  the  Social  Se- 
curity Aft  is  amended  by  your  bill  that  each 
State  cf  the  United  States  will  cease  receiv- 
ing 'assistance  from  the  Federal  Governnunt. 

It  is  also  my  undersiaading  that  unless 
the  act  Is  amended  by  your  bill  that  Srnate 
r  bill  608  at  the  Califcrnia  Legislature  will  be 
pa-srd  prohibiting  a  blind  person  from  rank- 
ing anything  over  the  $.50-per-month  pension 
which  they  already  receive. 

Now.  my  problem  is  this.  C  i.^rr .s-::..in 
VooRHis.  I  would  be  forced  to  receive  the  $50 
per  month  aid  and  not  liave  an  opportunity 
to  carry  on  with  my  piano  tuning  or  to  dis- 
regard the  150  per  /nonth  aid  and  carry  on 
wiiti  my  piano  lunlijg  which  falls  a  lot  short 
of  $50     I   am   a   fellcw   of   39   vcars   of    a^e 
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£^*id  £'.;;i  h  r.e  the  fpirit  of  clcm^  nr;  very 
best  to  Improve  myself  at  a'l  t:;r.f.-  ar.d  -.vith 
the  Ciilliuriiiu  Stat^  aid  ai.d  niy  ai'. ^w.i.j  to 
make  my  $33  by  tuning.  I  am  able  to  Kve  a 
decent  life. 

I  haV'_'  a  number  cl  blind  friinds  who  are 
al-~o  making  a  few  dollar.-,  m  [idd:tu,n  to  their 
State    u;d    arid   wiU   be   in    il;e   same   pcslticn 
that  I  am   1:;  uide.-s  ycur  till   passes  amend- 
ing  the   Social   Security    Act      Thrse   pe.  ;_,le, 
^  like  myself,  dfsire  beiLt   mdf  n-.  ncU  nt.  as  :^r 
■  as  it  Is  possible  to  be  so  and  unless  we  are 
all   helped   along   this  line,  it  Is   very  hard. 
.  "Even  under  the  very  hen  of  conditions  It  Is 
very  hr:rd  for  any   blind  person  to  compete 
with  the  sich^ed 

As  ycu  kncv.-.  there  are  very  few  bl.nd  w!;c 
need  no  afsistance  financially  and  the  ma- 
jority of  us  struggle  along  the  be-t  we  can 
tj  get  by  In  a  re.'pectable  wny.  If  we  arc 
helped  to  be  more  independent,  li  e  'A'  i.  I 
wf  uld  be  much  briahter  to  u= 

I  understand  that  your  bill  i?  ^'fore-  the 
Ways  and  Means  Cci-nmi''ee.  ar.d  I  bei;e\e 
that  If  each  Member  wcu'd  real;;-?  the  actUiU 
position  of  we  blind  that  tiv-y  wcuMn  : 
hesitate  one  moment  but  what  they  wi. uld 
pess  upon  it  and  right  now. 
^  I  realize  th:rt  ycu  and  all  the  Members  are 
very  busy  people,  and  I  Snow  that  every  one 
of  j-riu  are  friends  of  the  blind,  and  if  ycu  will 
realize  cur  need  I  am  5ure  that  your  hearts 
as  well  as  ycur  Judgment  will  help  by  ycur 
bill  berrtg  passed  and  amcnriinc;  the  Social 
Security  Art 

In  clcsine  I  wi.'^h  yy  at.d  ail  M-  mbor?  of 
Congress  the  best  cf  hoalth  and  kir.dne-.-  as 
well  es  success  in  all  di.'f.cuit  pv'^blcms  which 
ccntrcnt  you 

R--.-;.ec  irully    y..  ur;-, 

V.iI..M.«.M    A.N'DEI.jO.N'. 


Addreiies   Rally  of  ihe  Committee  for  a 
Jewish  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

■•  Or    MIlHZGAN 

IN  THE  HC^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wf  cine  day.  J'.lij  0 .  10  il    ^ 


A! 


^SS  OF  FIZRP.E  VAN  PAASSEN 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtmci  my  remaihcs  la  the  Rec- 
CF.D,  I  include  the  frll-'vin'i,^  spetcii  bv 
Pierre  Van  Paa.^.'^on.  deliverfd  at  a  rallv 
crcani;ed  by  tlip  Conimittr-e  for  a  J'-wi.^'.'i 
Army,  in  Mjnhat'an  C-'nicr  N  Y  en 
Juno  2.5,  194 1 . 

\V.  .~,;-e  hv;n2  m  ■Ah.:t  i-  uf.ques:;cnably 
the  mc^f  critical  hc.ir  w.  lU-  lubtory  cf  the 
United  States  smcv  Valley  Fc:t:e  and  the 
dcspirate  winder  of  that  year  when  -hv  fate 
and  the  future  of  th>E  Commcnwealth  swnved 
precar.cusly  m  the  balance.  On  the  surface 
there  are  no  indications  cf  dan^-er;  th.o  fields 
are  greui  and  the  grain  l.s  ripenmc;  ::i  \i  has 
ripened  every  year,  the  tram-  rt;.:  en  r;ne 
the  church  bells  ring  out  on  Sunda\ ,  and  'he 
laughter  cf  little  children  is  hea:d  in  the 
Ian:!  We  ni.v;  even  say  that  prcsperjty  ha.^ 
rtturned  to  the  United  State.=  The  hi-hwav^ 
are  crcujed  and  everywhere  there  iS  a'^bu'^c'ie 
ar.d  activity,  an  animation  and  a  ru.-h  that 
makt:s  u;;  feel  encouraged 

And  y,  t  something  i'^  wrong.  And  yet  wp 
cannct  cenv  that  w.-  are  living  as  un^er  a 
Bcmber   c.cud. 


The  ccn.-ciGusntS;;  tliat  wt  are  passing 
throtigli  d  very  prave  crisis  cf  western  civili- 
zaticn  h...s  become  well-nigh  general,  we  may 
well  say  univei-al.  True,  there  have  been 
giaye  cr,.sc-5  before  But  always,  when  dark- 
n*^-  'A.i^  greati.^t  there  appeared  men  who 
cmic  to  announce  the  return  cf  better  things 
ar.d  better  times:  reformers  and  prophets. 
bearers  and  adherent?  of  rena;s'=ance.  rebirth, 
renewal,  and  reawakening.  But  these  men, 
in  those  critical  penods  of  history,  pointed, 
without  au  exception  almost,  to  past  happi- 
ness as  the  symbol  and  goal  of  their  present 
striving.  Tliey  urged  a  restoration  of  former 
purit^  cf  morals,  former  respect  for  authoiity, 
former  ncims  cf  well-being. 

We  do  net  deny  the  past.  We  know  that 
w_  are  the  product  of  the  past  But  we 
know  also  this:  A  general  return  to  the  past 
Is  impo.s.;ible.  We  cannot  go  back.  There 
is  only  one  road  and  that  is  the  road 
ahead. 

'  What  is  going  on  in  the  world  today  is 
fd-t  r.f  all  this:  Hitler  is  conquering  the 
B..-.;h  E:T.pire  The  European  Continent 
has  been  subdued  and  is  being  Integrated 
into  the  new  economic  order  of  nazi-ism 
But  the  fcrce^  of  Germany  are  beginning  ,to 
spill  over  into  Africa.  The  capture  of  ttie 
Island  of  Crete  means  that'flocks  of  bomb- 
ing planes  have  beei  brought  within  cIq£6 
prc.ximity  of  Egype  and  of  tlie  Suez  Canal. 
There  will  be  a  tenific  battle,  but  certain 
Gi'rman  newspapers  have  boasted  that  Hit- 
ler expects  to  be  'In  Cairo  and  Jerusalem 
and  in  Mcrccco  and  Algiers  before  the  fall. 
This  would  mean  that  the  British  will  lose 
th.e  Mediterranean  aixl  that  their  Empire  .s 
cut  :n  twain.  But  It  would  mean  a  good 
deal  more.  The  Mediterranean  Is  a  step- 
ping stone,  a  springboard  for  new  attacks 
in  new  direction.^.  The  road  Hitler  will  take 
is  known.  He  and  his  planning  commission 
have  announced  it  .time  and  again  with 
precision,  with  accuracy.  Austria's  capture 
was  the  first  step  to  take.  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  remc^l  of  a  bastion  on  Germany  s 
eastern  flank  to  give  her  freedom  cf  move- 
m' nt  ir  the  west.  The  Invasion  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  was  the  removal  "of 
a  threaf  on  Hitlers  right  flank  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  Netherlands  and  France.  Ru- 
mania was  a  preliminary  step  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 
Crete  is  to  be  the  jumping-oS  place  for 
E^ype  and  Palestine.  Tlie  war  against  Rus- 
sia :s  to  capture  an  arsenal  for  totalitarian- 
ism prior  to  an  attack  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

If  Egypt  nd  Palestine  fall  in  Hitler's 
hand.-;,  the  march  goes  on.  Where?  To  Irak 
and  Pers.a  and  Indir  in  one  direction.  To 
E:h!:pia  and  South  Africa  In  another.  In 
Ind:a.  It  is  expected  to  form  a  Juncture  with 
the  Japanese  Army,  now  stationed  in  French 
Indo-China.  From  there  the  march  will  go 
southward,  for  an  attack  on  the  Singapore 
ba.'^e  from  the  land.side.  In  Africa,  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  Vichv  Frenchmen  and 
Sp.an.  the  objective  t-;  the  two  coastlines  of 
th..t  cont.nent.  at  least  the  occuoation  of 
great  bases,  such  as  Tangier.  Dakar,  snd 
Capetown 

Hitler  has  no  power  to  enga^  the  British  ' 
Navy  in  a  duel  for  the  hegemony  of  the  sea 
so  he  does  the  next  test  thine,  he  marches 
around  the  oceans.  He  occupies  the  bases 
conti-juous  to  the  great  Atlantic  and  Paclflc 
shipping  lanes. 

In  other  words  Hitler  is  defeating  the 
British  Navy  with  a  land  army.  This  is  what 
IS  happening.  Ycu  say;  Well,  so  long  as  he 
ha?  net  beaten  the  British  Navy,  'le  will  not 
control  the  seas.  What  use  are  navies  when 
there  are  no  pcrts  to  go  to  for  munitions 
and  rcpa.r.-  ' 

Mere  svwitiy  th.va  most  of  us  realize  a 
oris :s— perhaps  the  fi:-.al  crisis— is  nearing 
the  armed  conflict  between  the  Nazi  forces 
and  thc:e  who  rr,<=.::.r  that  new  order  Into 
which  the  Naz.ir  -l.^n  to  stra.t  Jacket  us.     Witty 


the  entry  of  Russia  Into  the  war  the  antl- 
Nazl  cause  has  overnight  received  reinforce- 
ments; in  manpower  which.  If  fully  utilized, 
may— ^  say  "may"  advisedly— tip  the  scale  in 
cur  fator.  Yet  before  we  shall  fight  on  even 
terms  \vlth  the  mighty  Nazi  war  machine  in 
the  ea^t  or  west,  we  will  have  to  endure  new 
disapijclntments  and  much  suffering,  and.  as 
WmstOn  Churchill  puts  it,  blood,  sweat,  and 
tears,  i 

I  have  always,  ever  since  the  very  initial 
6ta4?estof  this  second  World,  War,  held  the 
view  flhat  the  decision  of  the  war  will  be 
fougho  out  in  the  Near  East,  over  the  -evan- 
gelic aills  of  Galilee.  There,  on  the  historic 
plains  jand  rocks  and  mountains  whence  has 
come  faiuch  of  the  wisdom  on  which  our 
threatened  civilization  is  based,  there  will 
take  place  the  ultimate  clash  betwee:i  us  and 
the  evil  forces  of  our  time.  There  the  fate 
of  the  British  Empire  may  well  be  decided, 
and  thp  very  outcome  of  the  present  struggle 
thus  hpnc  in  the  balance. 

And  that  is  l^hy  the  appeal  for  a  strong, 
well-eduipped  Jewish  army  in  Palestine  Is  not 
a  mat  cr  of  concern  for  the  Jewish  people 
alone.  For  Jewish  Palestine  It  Is.  of  course, 
of  vitiil  concern.  For  the  Jewish  people 
Palestlae  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Everytilng  that  was  built  and  rebuilt 
throug  1  years  and  yars  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 
,despit<  the  many  obstacles  and  much  de- 
structt?e  Interference,  now  stands  in  dan'^^ 
of  belig  overrun  and  wrecked  by  Kitlet. 
The  v(ry  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  Is 
involved  In  that  battle  of  Jerusalem: 

But  even  more  than  this  is  at  stake.    Hu- 
manit] ,    Christianity.-   the    very    ideals    for 
which   Kc  are  said  to  be  Sgbtlng.  are  embodied 
in     this     hills     of     Palestine.       Sho-uld     the 
swastika    men    crash    through    this    Biblical 
land   and   succeed    In   conquering   the   Suez 
Canal,   the  gateway  to  world  conquest  will 
be  wid  (  open  for  them.    They  will  be  on  the 
very    tlircshold   cf    their   final   goal. 
i     Yes.    Palestine    is    in    danger.      The    great 
rwbrk    (if   redemption   of    the    land    and   the 
]  rcgcneiatlon  of  the  Jewish  people  is  threat- 
enecV  with  disaster.     And  the  cry  Is  already 
being  riised  in  those  Jewish  circles  which  are 
fa|iatic:illy  and  almost  p.sychopathIcally  anti- 
Zlonlst    that    since    the    Axis   threatens    the 
Jewish   homeland   there   is   no   more  use   In 
seiidins     money    to-  Palestine,    for    It    Is    a 
'  wasted    effort.     Is    It?     Who    is   in    greater 
dnbger,    the   Ylshuv.   the  Palestinian  Jewish 
community,   or  American   Jewry?     I   do   not 
know      But   I    know    that    if   Palestine   goes 
down  4ill  that  net  be  a  staggering  Mow  to 
the  Br  tish  Commonwealth  cf  Nations  and 
hence    o  the  United  States?    Is  there  not  a 
clear  8<  quence  of  relations  between  the  posi- 
tion   ol    Pale.=tlne    and    national    position    cf 
AmerlCM?    Palestine  is  the  key  to  the  defense 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  gcal  to  the  Far 
East.     The  Suez  Canal   is   the»  key  to  the 
Mediteuanean.     The   Mediterranean   Is   the 
"to  be'  Dr  not  to  be"  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Br  tish  Empire  is  the  last  bulwark'  be- 
tween (he  United  States  and  the  Axis  in  its 
mar^h    to  world  power,  which  m|ans  in  the 
word  cf  Hitler  himself  and  his  bmin  trusters 
also,  ccntrol    cf    the    Westerft    Hemisphere. 
Palestiie.  you  say.  Is  a  long  way  ofl      The 
general  staff  of  the  United  States  Army  dees 
not  thi:ik  so.    To  America's  military  experts 
Palestli  e  is  a  very  vital  element  In  their  de- 
fense   jilans    of    this    hemisphere.    Of    this 
country  Just  as  vital  and  Important  as  the 
Panama   Canal,  or  Alaska,  or  Hawaii.     The 
military   staff  in  Washington  is  today  mere 
concern  rd  with  the  preservation  of  Palestine 
than  th?  Jews  o/  America. 

No,  tills  is  not  the  time  to  slacken  the 
effort  to  build  Zion  This  is  the  time  to  ac- 
centuate and  Increase  and  stimulate  the 
work.  For  Palestine  we  must  redouble, 
treble,  and  quadruple  our  efiorts  We  must 
show  ail  Intensity  of  feeling,  a  unanimity 
of.sentinent  that  will  overcome  the  obstacles 
that  sta  Id  in  the  way. 
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Oh.  that  An-.cr;can  Jtws  would  understand 
what  Palestine  n  eans  to  them,  to  all  of  us. 
to  Christians  al^o.  that  the  rebuilding  of 
Zion  is  for  the  5urest  instrument  of  their 
own  regeneration  and  for  the  preservation  of 
their  children.  1  know  there  are  Jews  who 
know  what  Palestine  means.  They  carry  it 
there  In  their  hearts.  And  they  are  the 
Slierlth  Israel,  ihi  saving  remnant,  the  sacred 
.root.  But  there  are  many  who  shrug  their 
shoulders  now,  even  now.  after  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Polani  and  Germany  and  Ru- 
mania and  Franct  and  Holland.  Forty  years 
ago  Herzl  was  off*  red  Palestine  by  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan  for  f-  million  pounds  sterling, 
the  price  of  many  a  reformed  temple  or 
Jewish  center,  or  Jewish  club  in  this  country. 
Herzl  could  not  raise  the  money.  Of  what 
concern  was  Palestine  to  the  German  Jews 
who  were  as  German  as  the  Prussians,  that 
klein  Asiatlsches  Land  over  there  In  the 
backward  Orient.  And  yet  that  little  coun- 
try, that  despised  land,  that  Asiatic  back- 
yard became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  50.000  of 
the  children  of  those  German  Jews.  Had 
we  listened  to  Herzl  and  bought  Palestine 
when  it  was  a  wilderness  and  empty — at 
least  we  could  ht  ve  told  Adolf  Hitler  to  go. 
to  hell  now  and  waafs  more  we  could  be  sure 
by  now  that  the  barbarians  would  cot  pass 
up  their  way  to  the  Suez  Canal  which  is 
the  way  to  America.  Is  it  any  different  today 
than  in  the  days  of  Herzl?  American  Jewry 
Is  as  apathetic  as  were  the  German  Jews 
of  30  and  40  years  ago. 

Palestlnr,  a  haven  of  refuge.  Yesi  it  Is 
that,  the  only  haven  Of  refuge  on  that  side 
of  the  water,  a  haven  which  took  in  more 
Jewish  refugees  tlian  all  the  other  countries 
combined  in  the  last  2  years. 

But  Palestine  s  more  than  a  haven  cf 
refuge.  If  it  were  not  more  than  that,  I  for 
one  wctild  not  be  here  today,  nor  have  ever 
labored  in  the  str^ngthtning  of  its  defenses. 
Yes;  Palestine  Is  more  than  that  The  pur- 
pose and  lntentl<  n  of  crcailnK  a  national 
home  for  the  Jew  sh  people  in  Palestine  was 
and  is — this  was  tlie  view  of  the  great  philos- 
ophers cf  Zionism  Achad  Ha'am,  Alaph  Beth 
Gordon,  Biallk.  Htrzl,  Vladimir  Jabotir.sky— 
the  purpo.se  was  t3  have  one  place  on  earth 
where  the  Jew  wll  be  absolutely  free,  un- 
trammeled  in  carrying  out  his  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  religiotis  and  national  aiplraticns, 
unafraid,  net  as  Ji  ws  in  America  are  of  what 
the  goyim  will  say.  One  place  on  earth 
where  the  Jew  cot. Id  not  only  live  as  a  total 
human  being  but  also  set  the  stamp  cf  his 
native  Hebraic  ge  ilus  In  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  life.  ' 

And  then  the  h(  pe  was  and  still  is  tliat  in 
response  to  that  free,  unhampered  Hebraic 
life  in  Palestine,  Judaism  all  over  the  world, 
and  especially  in  /imerica  where  it  Is  rapidly 
disintegrating  and  sinking  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  credal  or  dcm  mlnatlcnal  difference,  that 
Judai.sm  all  over  .he  world  would  reawaken 
and  become  once  -nore  a  ccntributing  factor 
to  the  sum  total  af  cur  western  democratic 
civilization. 

That  hope  has  not  been  dimmed.  No;  that 
hcpe,  in  spite  of  e-  erything.  is  still  being  ful- 
filled. Biallk  said  to  me  one  day  In  his  home 
In  Tel-AvIv.  "So  riuch  love,  so  much  sweat. 
so  much  blood  haj  heen  poured  into  this  soil 
of  Eretz  Israel  that  one  cf  these  days  the 
womb  of  the  eartl  will  grew  pregnant  again 
and  B  prophet  will  issue.  And  it  Is  a  prophet 
we  need  In  our  tine." 

Yes,  I  understand  the  things  that  go  on 
In  Palestine  makn  some  Jews  in  America 
tremble,  those  Jevs  who  p.re  shamed  and 
afraid  of  their  own  name.  They  are  afraid  to 
be  identified  with  a  national  effort,  a  na- 
tional home.  Thev  are  afraid;  the  Irish  are 
not  afraid  to  t)e  lc!?ntiflcd  with  the  pathetic 
att/empt  to  repcner  ite  Eire,  nor  are  the  Dutch 
afraid  to  let  them..elves  be  heard  in  defense 
of  Holland.  The  J;Ws  are  afraid.  They  have 
been  following  a  policy  of  hush-hush.  In 
nearly  every  large  American  city  that  I  vis- 


ited I  have  seen  the  same  phenomenon,  a 
handful  of  assimilaticnist  Jews,  haters  of 
Zionism,  rich  men  generally,  taking  up  the 
role  cf  the  medieval  batlonlm  and  decide 
what  is  to  be  dene  in  Jewish  communal  life, 
what  causes  are  to  be  supported,  with  a  nig- 
gardly, condescending  attitude  toward 
Palestine. 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  Zionism  is 
a  dangerous  thing;  that  to  be  a  Zionist  may 
lay  one  open  to  the  charge  on  the  part  of 
gcylm  of  dual  allegiance,  of  un-Americanism. 
of  divided  loyalty:  This  sai.d  by  Jews  who 
consider  themselves  100-pcrcent  American; 
who  pound  their  chest  In  patriotic  fervor; 
who  are  generally  to  be  found  in  all  the  or- 
ganizations and  greeter  clubsi  ar.d  who 
imagine  that  they  understand  the  gentiles 
and  that  the  gentiles  understand  them  and 
consider  them  fully  equal,  similar  except  for 
a  none  too  different  credal  afnUatlcn  and  tor 
circumcision. 

But  I  say  to  you.  friends,  no  Jew  is  so  un- 
Amcrlcan  as  the  ncn-Ztonl^t  Jews.  The  gen- 
tile has  ever  formulated  those  accusaticns, 
not  even  Cou^hlln  or  the  anti-Semites  of  the 
■so-called  Christian  Front.  Divided  allegiance 
and  divided  loyalty.  Don't  they  understand 
that  the  Jew  who  Is  a  Jew  foursquare,  who 
says  yes,  the  center  of  my  cultural  and  na- 
tional life  is  in  Palestine.  I  am  a  Jew  and  a 
son  of  the  Hebraic  tradition  that  that  Jcv.-  Is 
infinitely  more  respected  by  the  gentiles  than 
the  Jew  who  denies  his  past,  hi»  national 
spirit,  himself,  who  pretends  to  oe  some- 
thing: which  he  is  not  The  gentiles  know 
the  Jew  Is  different.  They  feel  it.  Tliey 
would  like  to  know  why  Oh.  yes;  there  are 
bad  non-Jews  who  do  not  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  Jews.  But  there  are  also 
mfllions  of  good  gcylm.  good  goyim  whose 
holy  land  Is  also  Palestine,  who  owe  a  deep 
and  abiding  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  and  to  the  land  of  the  Bock. 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  it.        *" 

Un-American  I  call  the  Jew  who  withholds 
from  the  growing  civilization  In  America  the 
contribution  which  he  as  a  Jew,  as  a  sen 
of  the  Hebraic  past,  as  a  representative  of  a 
great  religious  civllizatlcn.  could  but  does 
not  make.  In  other  woras.  I  call  un-Ameri- 
can the  Jew  who  Impoverishes  our  American 
democracy  by  keeping  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  Hebraic  civilization  In  Palestine, 
of  which  he  should  be  the  transmitter,  the 
conveyor,  the  instrument  of  enrichment  to 
our-  American  people 

For  what  assimilationlst  Jews  think  de- 
mocracy is?  A  conglomeration  of  anlqaated 
Ford  automobiles,  turned  out  on  the  con- 
veyor belt,  all  of  the  same  pattern  and  de- 
sign; human  beings  behaving  as  automatons, 
as  puppets  pulled  by  the  string  of  a  ma- 
nipulator. Does  not  the  greatness  of  a  de- 
mociacy  consist  in  the  very  fact  of  diversity. 
In  respect  for  diversity,  in  every  group  con- 
tributing to  the  sum  total  according  to  its 
own  character,  its  own  national  genius,  its 
own  God-given  talents? 

To  build  Palestine,  to  build  a  new  Hebraic 
civilization  in  Palestine,  Is  a  task  patriotic 
and  American  not  only  because  every  Presi- 
dent and  the  Houses  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  m  the  most  favorable 
terms  for  the  idea,  although  that  would  be 
enough,  but  because  American  civilization 
needs  the  beneficent  Influence  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  ideals  of  Judaism.  Have  Jews 
nothing  to  give  to  America;  nothing  but 
negative  values?  What  of  the  spiritual  treas- 
ures you  hold?  Jews  can  enrich  America, 
but  not  as  Imitation  Unitarians  or  Kiwanls, 
but  as  Jews,  sons  of  the  prophets,  blood 
kinsmen  and  spiritual  heirs  of  Herzl,  of 
Amos,  of  Aklba,  of  Jabotinsky. 

The  Jews  of  America  must  learn  to  lose 
their  fear.  They  must  cease  apologizing  for 
their  existence.  They  must  stand  forth  man- 
fully as  citizens,  sure  of  their  rights,  sure 
of  their  position.  They  must  give  prcof  to 
the  world  that  t!ie  J.w  it  stU!  l:cre  and  that 
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he  has  a  contribution  to  make,  a  contribution 
in  the  Hebraic  fashion,  the  pr.iph>nic  way. 
that  he  represents  a  civUiZatic:.  a  i-re.it  tr.{- 
dition.  £.nd  that  he  can  fight 

I  have  raised  my  voice  for  a  Ju.sh.  anny 
from  many  platlorni5  This  is  the  first 
time — through  no  fault  of  mine— th.at  1  do 
so  from  a  Zionist  platform.  I  wcvild  have 
been  happy  if  such  a  platform  had  been  pro- 
vided for  me  before  F.  r  at  tlii^  time  there 
can  be  no  Zionist  w;;k  more  important— 
at  this  hour  there  ca;:  be  no  Jewish  cause 
more  important — at  th:^  n.cmcnt  th.-rc  are 
few  British  tasks  more  iip.j.Kirt ant  than  the 
effective  armdng  of  ;,-:  \.^r:<'  a  Jewh-h  force 
as  is  available,  to  def-.d  th.e  life  line  cf  cur 
civiltzatlon. 

Palestine  unquestionably  is  one  cf  thi  m...st 
Important  bastions  of  democracy  ;:;  tiie 
world  today.  Its  defense  by  those  who  have 
buUt  It  is  not  a  political  q'uection.  n.--  can 
ItTje  a  subject  to  debate. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  tiptoe 
around  this  subject  of  a  Jewish  arn-y  and  use 
complicated  diplomatic  language  top:esent  the 
Jewiih  claim.  I  take  no  stock  whatsoever  In 
that  whisperlne  which  buezes  all  around  us 
and  which  says;  "There  are  many  thln:;s  that 
must  be  considered  •  •  •  'this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  speak  out  •  •  •  y.-M-xy 
action  may  spoil  negotiations  •  •  •  the 
subject  is  too  delicate  fcr  mass  m  et:ng.> 
•     •     •,"  and  so  on  anb  so  forth 

I  refu.se  to  listen  to  that  kind  cf  super- 
diplomacy.  It  smacks  too  much  of  appease- 
ment—and app(>asement  has  proved  iV  elf  to 
be  but  synonymous  with  surrender. 

I  refuse  to  recognize  in  the  appeal  for  a 
Jewish  army  any  factional  views  within  the 
Zionist  movement.  Thosa  who  cannot  rise 
above  petty  partisan  squabbles  while  Pales- 
tine is  In  danger  are  betraying  the  Zionist 
ideal  If  Churchill  can  bury  hi";  differences 
with  Stalin  and'  march  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  against  the  common  foe,  the  Zion- 
ist factlcns  should,  it  .seems  to  me,  be  able 
to  find  a  common  platform  And  that  com- 
mon platform  must  be  the  defense  of  Pale.s- 
tlne.  Everythiniz  else  dwindles  into  insiiznifi- 
cance  when  measiired  against  that  cau-e 

There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  e  .-trong 
Jewish  army  In  Palestine  fr  rn  any  source, 
British,  Arab,  or  other-v*;.^e  Th  .se  ul:  op- 
pose It  £.re  sabotaging  Britain?  war  e!!crt, 
President  Roosevelt's  defense  prOkirain.  the 
very  cause  of  humanity  Itself  If  Bnt.sh 
ofHcials  have  difficulty  in  u:.derstai:d;ng  thds. 
It  Is  for  the  Jewish  a:.d  Ch:-:5t;an  leadership 
to  speak  out,  openly  a:;d  ft,  arlcrsly 

Until  a  few  days  ago  I  wa-  very  pt-s.-^  inistic, 
I  confess  about  the  time  e.cmer.t  m  li.e  nr- 
ganizatlon  of  a  strong  J-^wi.sh  nrm.y  I  could 
not  repress  a  feeling  that  the  d^scusslcns  ccn- 
cerning  u  Jewish  army  were  fast  apprcacli- 
Ing  the  academic  stage.  Tlicre  scemea  :o  be 
Insufficient  time  for  the  effective  t!a;ning 
and  arming  of  the  Yishtiv  T):q  Nazi  ho.-des 
were  hammering  down  the  British  defen.<=es 
threatening  to  launch  a  giant  pmcer  nxve- 
ment  from  the  Syrian  anl  Libyan  s  des  to- 
ward the  Suez' Canal,  It  iouked  n^deed  as  if 
the  Battle. of  Jerusalem  were  on  the  way. 
Today,  however,  thanks  to  the  British  ::.:t:a- 
tive  in  SvTla  and  due  to  the  ts-.d/..  l.n..  ;,t 
of  a  huge  new  war  front  alcnt:  'h.e  R  ;.->.:in 
border,  there  Is  time  to  make  •.!.;?-  J'  -.vir-h 
army  a  reality. 

Now  It  can  be  done.    N   Vv  :■  m\"---  be  c'    ::r. 

If  In  wartime,  under  pressure,  on  the  \cry 
brink  of  defeat,  the  Bruith  Governnj£r.t  re- 
fuses the  Jews  the  n.ost  elcmeotary  recocni- 
tlon  of  ntitionhcod,  an  arm.y.  then,  the  future 
of  the  Jewish  homeland;  e^-cn  in  the  « \  ent  of 
a  Nazi  defeat,  locks  dark  laideed. 

No;  Churchill  and  RJcaevelt  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  realize  the  strategic  impor- 
tance, thi;  historical  Ju.':f;ce,  the  human  sie- 
nificance  of  a  Jewish  arqiy  for  Palestine.  It  xh 
only  up  to  you  to  demaihd  it  in  unmL-^takable 
language  ar»d  to  prepare  Icff  it  and  aupn.eiA 
Its  numbtrs  from  all  con.eri:  of  the  w^r^d. 
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We  demand  frcm  the  British  Government 
the  r-ghi  for  Je-A's  tc  go  and  die  for  Ireedrm 
under  'he  w.Uis  cl  Jerusalem.  We  demand 
tha'  They  not  be  slanghttred  as  helpless  chil- 
dren, but  that  they  will  be  trained  and  wi'.l 
be  given  arm.?  m  their  hands.  Arms — air- 
plant. s,  tanks,  and  guns. 

We  demand  that  the  Jewish  people  be  heard: 
that  the  Jewish  people  take  their  place  In  the 
ranks  cf  the  free  nations  ci  the  earth.  If 
Rus5:a  can  liberate  the  P.)los.  free  FYance  de- 
clare S\Tia  hidependcnt.  Great  Britani  can 
say  to  tne  Jewish  pecple,  '"Come  help  us  fight. 
Fit-'ht  for  a  Palestine  thit  Is  ycii^^  " 

We  Cin  say  this  to  tm-  British;  Whatever 
friends  you  tjilnk  you  have  in  the  Near  Ea-t. 
cf  the  „"ewish  people  you  can  be  sure— srire  cf 
their  holy  fer\-cr  to  defend  the  land,  Eret? 
Israel.  No  power  on  earth,  no  matter  what 
hapjjen.'v  c.in  alienate  the  Jew  from  his  home- 
la  :.d  In  this  hour  of  darkne;'^,  let  i;s  stand 
tip  -t.^  :..•  n  Lot  u=.  as  Zionists,  show  that  our 
love  01  Zion  is  a  living  fire  Let  us,  in  this 
hour  when  all  hanes  in  the  balance,  go  to  the 
grave  nf-him  who  sleeps  there  In  Lnn^  Island 
anfj'feav. /'Vladimir  Jabctmsky  vcu  were  right. 
Let  youi  spirit  ^uidp  ns  "  Then  we  will  march 
to  vlctcry  In  thi.;  drrk  hour,  let  the  Yishuv 
knew  that  there  are  million.':  cf  unseen  breth- 
ren who  stretch  cut  their  hands  to  them 
Tel  Cha.  Israel! 


The  Power  Shortage 


EXTENSiaN  OF  RFM.\RKS 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

Of    OELGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdau.  July  15.  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  venture 
a  prediction,  that,  when  the  history  of 
the.-,e  times  in  cur  country  is  written  the 
story  will  be  full  of  incidents  dcinon^'*'-at- 
ing  how  ,<^em.<h  interests  have,  for"  per- 
sonal gain,  jeopardized  national  security 
I  have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  northwestern  power  and  light-metal 
Situation,  and  can  speak  on  this  subject 
from  factual  knowledge  and  experience 
Over  3  years  ago.  I  pointed  out  the  role 
of  power  in  national  defense  in  a  speech 
on  this  floor  and  before  Hctise  commit- 
tees, and  pr;or  to  that  time,  I  had  a  part 
In  writing  tlie  basic  Bonfieville  power 
legiilaiion,  in  wluch  provision  was  made 
against  monopolization. 

I  have  also  pointed  cut  for  the  record 
how  the  neelieence  of  our  defense  or- 
ganization ha.s  impaired  the  national  air- 
plane production  program.  A  vear  apo 
in  company  with  S^-nate  and  House  Mom- 
beis  from  the  Pacific  Norihwesr.  i  dis- 
cussed the  akiinmum  and  magnesium 
probkm  wuh  the  then  newlv  appointed 
defense  heads,  and  urged  that  the  Colum- 
bia River  power  b^^  immediately  put  to 
work  in  such  production.  We  were  then 
told  that  sufficient  light-m.etal  capacity 
existed  m  the  country  or  was  provided  to 
take  caie  of  tiiese  needs.  Everyone  now 
knows  the  true  situation  as  to  the  short- 
age of  this  supply. 

Over  two  m.onths  ago.  O.  P  M  pub- 
licly admitted  the  facts  and  proposed  a 
start  on  the  early  utilization  of  around 
400,000    kilowatts    of    Columbia    River 


power  to  meet  such  deficiencies.  In 
spite  of  this  announcement:,  hazardous 
delay  still  menaces  cur  security.  No  con- 
struction has  been  started  on  these  400.- 
000  extra  kilowatt  licht-metal  plants. 
Defense  heads  still  debate  over  details. 
evidently  bung  again  promipted  by  selfish 
motives.  We  should  net  allow  these  de- 
lay tactics  to  be  continued.  Immediate 
r'-medial  steps  must  be  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  mee:  the  defense  crisis. 

Much  has  been  ;:a;d  and  written  on 
this  aluminum  situation,  including  Sen- 
ate and  House  cor,amit*ec  reports,  birt 
unfortunately-,  the  true  story  has  not 
b^en  been  fully  reci'ed.  Those  of  us  who 
long  ago  pressed  thv.'  m.atter,  In  advance 
of  any  official  analysis,  and  have  since 
followed  it  i'^  detail,  have  not  been  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  factual  narrative.  Too 
ir.uch  efTort  has  been  spent  on  an  at- 
tempt tc  whitewash  those  responsible  for 
the  critical  situation  and  the  essential 
facts  have  been  neglected. 

A    NE'.V    DlaTtJREING  DEVELOPMENT 

The  recent  proposal  to  pool  Pacific 
Northwestern  public  and  private  power 
facilit.es,  using  national  defense  as  a 
subterfuge,  is  disturbing  to  those  of  us 
who  have  piloted  through  Congress  the 
ba.^ic  power  !cg.-~.lation  and  supporting 
appropriation  measures.  Such  proposals 
may  jeopardize  adequate  defense  supplies 
and  can  be  operated  to  circumvent  the 
protective  provi.-!oiis  placed  in  the  origi- 
nal Bonneville  Ac.  It  would  seem,  from 
press  accounf.N  t^at  a  little  group,  which 
has  heretofore  had  no  part  in  Bonneville 
legislation  or  growth,  is  now  urging  a 
course  which  wiH  bung  about  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  scandalous  course  followed  in 
regard  to  our  aluminum  supply.  Such  a 
course  will  curtail  the  effectiveness  of 
fhe  Columbia  River  project  so  far  as 
public  use  is  cnncerr.ed. 

I  have  previou.iy  pointed  out  how  the 
private  power  companies,  in  the  last  war, 
used  emergency  Cinditions  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  vicious  program  of 
manipulation  which  has  financially 
ruined  thousands  and  created  a  distrust 
of  private  power  managenient.  Power 
poohng  was  then  attempted,  and  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  barriers  which  ham- 
pered public  power-plant  development. 
This  plan  for  unsound  interchar.:!e  nvist 
in  the  light  of  experience,  be  strongly 
opposed  by  those  of  us  who  have  spon- 
sored the  public  pc\ver  program. 

I  do  not  Question  the  sincerity  of  some 
of  those  who  propose  a  belated  intercon- 
nection program,  but  I  do  question  their 
knowledge  of  past  attempts  to  sabotage 
the  Columbia  River  program,  their  judg- 
ment as  to  the  proper  course  to  follow 
and  above  a;i.  their  authority  to  take 
such  action  as  they'are  now  publicly  pro- 
posin^:.  These  matters  were  all  consid- 
ered in  connection  w.tii  the  policy  pro- 
visions of  the  original  Bonneville  Act 
and  safety  limitations  on  the  Bonne\1lle 
interconnections  were  written  into  the 
law. 

EON-vn-iLi.E  lec:sl.\t:ve  h:si,.fy 
In  the  early  days  of  the  development 
of  the  Bonneville  len.siation  our  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  R.ankin,  suggested  tha*-  for  stra- 
tegic reasons,  I  introduce  a  Bonneville 
bill.     This  I  did.  after  detailed  discussion 


of  principles  and  provisions  with  con- 
gressional associates,  engineers  experi- 
enced in  the  power  business,  and  public  " 
power  advocates.  During  the  time  that 
I  was  at  worJc  on  this  bill.  I  was  asked  to 
consider  a  draft  of  a  bill  that  gave  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  a  full  meas- 
ure of  operating  juri.sdiction  over  the 
Bonneville  project.  This  idea  was  re- 
jectee! on  the  grounds  of  questionable 
and  Confusing  administrative  practice. 
It  was  clearly  recognized  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  was  judicial  and 
regulatory  in  character,  rather  than  an 
operative  organization.  Therefore,  when 
my  bill  was  written,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cbmmission  was  strictly  limited  to 
rate  approval  and  cost  allocations  be- 
tween! navigation  and  power.  These  lim- 
itations are  contained  in  the  legislation 
adopted  by  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  does  not  extend  over  Bonne- 
ville ihterconnections  and  interchanges. 
This  legislation  was  in  process  during 
the  hejated  discussion  over  the  ill-advised 
pooling  proposal  for  ihe  T  V.  A.,  and. 
as  a  result  of  that  unfortunate  experi- 
ence, no  pooling  authority  was  included 
in  the  Bonneville  Act. 

THif   COUriE    PROJECT  TIE-IN 

Shottly  after  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Bon- 
neville Act  and  the  appointment  of  the 
late  Aidministrator.  J.  D.  Ross,  our  col- 
leagueL  Rppresentative  Rankin,  an  ex- 
perienced power  engineer,  and  myself 
sugge^ed  to  and  urged  on  Mr.  Ross  the 
advisability  of  constructing  the  Coulee 
ti-ansniiission  tie.  We. found  that  Mr. 
Ross  visioned  the  future  just  as  we  did. 
He  foUowed  our  .suggestion  and  made  an 
applicttion  for  a  P.  W.  A  allotment  for 
this  parpose.  Secretary  Ickes  wiselv  ap- 
proved the  application  and  rcccm- 
menddd  Presidential  approval,  which 
was  giKen.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  fortunate  defense  investment. 

THE  ELECTRIC  BOND  &  SHARK   CEBASCO'*   ENTER.S 
CONGRESS 

It  w^s  at  this  stage  of  the  development 
that  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  ixpre- 
sentatlve  entered  the  picture  with  tactics 
designed  to  sabotage  the  Bonneville 
transmission  program,  and  to  prevent 
construction  which  would  bring  low- 
priced  ,pcwer  to  the  farmers  and  domes- 
tic consumers  of  Oregon  and  Washing-  ' 
ton. 

Wheii  J.  D.  Ross  requested  $14,000  000 
appropriation  for  transmission  cohst ruc- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1939.  Mr.  Kin.sey 
Robinson,  president  of  'Ebasco's"  Wash- 
ington, Water  Power  Co..  moved  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  started  lobbying 
activities  against  Bonneville  appropria-  " 
tions.  I  News  articles  adverse  to  these 
appropk-iations.  undoubtedly  inspired  by 
this  private  holding  comipany.  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  other  pa- 
pers. Members  of  the  Hcu.se  Appropria- 
tions Com.mittee  were  circularized 
agamsl;  Bonneville  transmission-line 
appropriations.  Finally  a  fight  \^s 
made  ori  the  House  floor  against  this  ^- 
propnaalon.  "Ebasco"  lost  this  fight  in 
the  House.  This  debate  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
Ebasco's"  misrepresentation  was  then 
challenged  and  theit^ arguments  ex- 
ploded.    After   tills   House   defeat.   Mr 
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Robinson  transferred  his  activities  to 
the  Senate  and  app'^ared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriate  is  Committee  in  an  ef- 
fort to  curtail  Bonneville  transmission- 
line  construction.  He  failed  in  the  Sen- 
ate also. 

In  the  spring  o'  1940  this  private  utility 
lobbyist  again  came  to  Washington  and 
appeared  before  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriation  C)m.mittees  in  a  second 
effort  to  kill  Bonneville  transmission  ap- 
propriations. House  friends  of  Bonne- 
ville were  forced  into  a  second  fight  for 
these  appropriations,  and  corrected,  in 
debate,  misinfcmaticn  circulated  by  Mr. 
Robinson  operat  ng  through  the  Utility 
Information  Bureau.  Thus,  once  again 
"Ebasco"  was  def  jated  on  the  House  floor 
when  hamstringing  amendments  were  of- 
fered. When  Mr.  Robinson  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee,  after  this 
second  House  def  'at.  Senator  Bone  cross- 
examined  him  thoroughly  and  placed  in 
the  committee  rtcord  an  expose  of  this 
company's  wrecicing  activities.  Natu- 
rally, after  this  exposure,  Mr.  Robinson 
was  turned  down  by  the  Senate. 

"ebasco"  CC  NTINtrzS  S.^BOTACE 

.^fter  these  four  defeats  in  Congress 
Mr.  Robinson  agi.in  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  let  it  be  known  that, 
although  defeatecL  in  Congress,  he  would 
finally  come  out  en  top  ifv  circumventing 
congressional  action,  either  through  some 
type  of  negotiation  or  by  astute  planning. 
During  his  1940  sojourn  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  he  remarked  that  he  would  defeat, 
m  the  1940  election,  those  northwestern 
Representatives  who  led  the  floor  fight 
against  him.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  personally  one  of  these  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"EBASCO'S  ■    Nl.XT    MO\"E 

It  is  cuiTcntly  reported  in  congressional 
circles  that  the  piesent  outcry  for  inter- 
connection interchange,  and  the  fulmi- 
nation  against  public  power  reservations 
in  the  Bcnnfville  Act  is  just  another 
phase  in  "Ebasco'f"  carefully  planned  at- 
tack on  the  public-power  program  in  the 
Columbia  River  S"ction.  Under  the  vo- 
luminous cloak  of  national  defense 
"Ebasco"  and  other  self-seeking  and 
sabotaging  intere-vts  are  endeavoring  to 
circumvent  coni;ressional  action.  I 
therefore  consider  It  my  duty  to  utter 
words  of  caution,  based  on  the  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  officials  who  may 
not  be  informed  rn  the  past  record  and 
may  be  taken  In  by  siren  calls  for  inter- 
connection. 

I  might  arid,  at  this  point,  that,  if  Elec- 
tric Bond  &  Share  efforts  had  succeeded 
in  1939.  our  country's  present  aluminum 
production  capacity  would  now  be  re- 
duced over  one-th  rd,  probably  one-half. 

It  seems  strange  that  those  whose  past 
activities  were  so  adverse  to  a  program 
that  has  become  a  life  saver  in  our  de- 
fense preparation,  should  new  become 
prominent  in  this  interchange  movement 
which  would  still  further  delay  defense 
production. 

In  the  early  part  of  1941.  over  6  months 
after  our  group's  earning  to  the  Defense 
Commission  of  a  light-metal  shortage, 
we  found  Mr.  Robinson's  friends  oppos- 
ing the  Coulee-Hpokane  transmission 
lines  on  the  grot  nd  thai  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  was   convinced  that 


there  v>-as  a  power  surplus  in  eastern 
Washington.  Some  of  the  statements 
even  went  so  far  as  to  convey  the  infer- 
ence that  the  Commissicn  would  con- 
vince the  Budget  Bureau  and  Congress 
that  there  was  no  need  for  the  Spokane 
lines,  because  of  this  surplus. 

THE   FACTS  ArClT  NORTHWEST  POWER  SUPr'_Y 

In  all  Mr.  Robinson's  appearances  be- 
fore congressional  com.mittees  he  con- 
tended that  there  was  a  surplus  of  pri- 
vate plant  and  transmission  capacity  in 
the  Bonneville  area  east  of  the  Cascades. 

This  same  statement  about  "surplus 
F)ower"  was  made,  during  the  hearings  on 
the  original  Bonneville  Act,  by  speakers 
from  Oregon,  including  Governor  Martin. 
Mayor  Carlson,  of  Portland,  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Hamilton  Corbett. 

I  answered  these  absurd  but  subtly  cal- 
culated allegations  before  the  committee 
and  in  debate.  I  presented  a  statistical 
analysis  which  demonstrated  a  threaten- 
ing power  shortage  and  pointed  out  that 
it  was  folly  to  claim  adequate  line  capac- 
ity for  the  then-existing  lines.  I  com- 
pared the  plan  for  limitation  to  existing 
lines  with  an  attempt  to  supply  water 
to  Washington.  D.  C.  through  a  garden 
hose. 

What  has  happened  in  aluminum 
shortage  has  happened  also  in  power 
shortage.  In  order  to  curtail  Federal 
expansion,  private-utility  interests  have 
asserted  'hat  there  was  a  surplus  when 
the  country  was  actually  facing  a  short- 
age. They  had  so  often  misrepresented 
facts  that  they  failed  to  keep  ahead  of 
load  growth.  Either  through  a  deliber- 
ate plan  to  grab,  for  their  own  use,  ca- 
pacity provided  by  Federal  expenditures, 
or  because,  like  Hitler,  they  repeated 
their  misrepresentations  so  often  that 
they  themselves  believf>d  them,  they  were 
afraid  to  expand,  in  contradiction  to 
their  own  false  allegations. 

"INTTRCHANGE  '  DEMAND  IS  A  SMOKE  SCREEN 

With  the  pre.S5ing  need  for  defense 
production,  these  private  interests  are  up 
against  a  power  shortage  and  are  now 
clamoring  for  interconnection  inter- 
changes. From  the  analysis  I  have 
made  it  appears  certain  that  there  is  an 
acute  private  power  shortage  east  and 
west  of  the  Cascades,  except  in  the  area 
served  by  City  Light  of  Seattle.  With 
these  facts  now  before  them,  the  private 
utilities  are  clamoring  for  interchange 
power  instead  of  outright  purcha.ses 
from  Federal  plants.  They  evidently 
hope  to  get  in  ahead  of  power  allotments 
to  aluminum  plants  and  to  avoid  the 
statutory  r^uirements  of  outright  pur- 
chase of  power  from  Federal  plants  at 
Coulee  and  Bonneville.  Tliey  hope  to 
"get  the  camel's  nose  under  the  circus 
tent"  and  thus  short-circuit  congres- 
sional action, 

POWER    I>rrERCHA.NC,E 

Interchange  of  electric  power  is  usually 
a  trade  of  kilowatts  rather  than  an  out- 
right purchase  of  capacity.  It  is  used,  as 
I  pointed  out  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  in  1937,  as  a  means 
to  augment,  with  storage  capacity,  "run 
of  the  river"  plant  hydro-capacity.  It  is 
also  used  for  break-down  or  em>  rgcncy 
relief,  to  avoid  duplicating  and  keeping 


idle  the  spare  capacity.  It  is  most  gen- 
erally used  to  take  advantage  of  a  lack 
of  coincidence  of  maximum  load  occur- 
rences, or  what  is  known  in  tiie  electrical 
business  as  "diversity."  Wh-  n  loads  op- 
crate,  as  most  of  the  defense  light-me:al 
loads  do.  continuously,  every  hour  m  tlie 
m.onth.  the  principal  advantage  of  di- 
versity interconnection  is  lost,  and  there 
is  no  ground  for  investments  in  inter- 
connections under  such  conditions 

During  very  short  periods,  a  few  per- 
cent of  a  long-time  flow  record.  Bon- 
neville will  lose  capacity  apprcximatc ly 
equivalent  to  the  capacity  oi  one  Coulee 
spare  generator.  Such  a  short  lapie  in 
aluminum  product  ion  capacity  ij.  insig- 
nificant, and  can  be  rntirtly  compen- 
sated by  a  few  extra  pots  in  any  aluii:i- 
num  plant.  In  addition.  Coulee  Reser- 
voir has  storage  capacity  equal  to  thr.^e 
times  the  plant  capacity  authorized.  In- 
terconnections ha\e  been  authorized,  ai  d 
funds  appropriated,  therefore,  for  tie-ins 
at  Co'ilee,  and  with  the  public  plants  at 
Seattle.  Tacoma.  and  Eugene.  These  tie- 
ins  will  balance  storage  with  Bonneville's 
"run  cf  the  river"  capaClt>  ;  therefore, 
the  first  cited  need  for  inlerconnccticn 
has  been  supplied.  | 

The  economics  of  high-voltage  tran.'?- 
mission  lines  does  not  permit  of  many 
taps.  Therefore,  break-down  relief  mu^t 
be  suppli(?d  at  the  terminals,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  adequately  taken  care  of  by 
the  authorized  ties  which  I  have  cited. 
Interchanges,  when  u.'sed  in  a  limit (d 
way,  as  I  have  indicated  are  beneficial, 
but  when  overused  thcv  become  revenue 
reducers  for  the  Gcvernment  plant 
rather  than  revenue  producers 

PRIVATE    COMPANIES    SHi  VLD    BVY,    NOT    BORRCW 

It  is  very  bad  financial  practice  to 
substitute  interchange  for  outright 
energy  contract  sales,  as  required  by  stat- 
ute. If  the  private  companies  are  ."-hort 
of  power,  let  them  make  ot;tright  pur- 
chases under  the  terms  laid  down  in  law, 
provided  these  purchases  do  net  in'er- 
fere  with  light-metal  dtfense  production 
and  with  the  rights  of  public  power 
plants.  If  the  private  companies  have 
a  surplus  as  generally  they  do  not.  h  t 
them  sell  this  power  the  sam.e  as  all  mei - 
chants  have  to  do,  under  like  conditions. 
Because  of  manipulation  tac'irs  the  pri- 
vate power  interests  have  failrd  m  their 
duty  to  the  com.munities  they  serve. 
This  is  no  excuse  for  Federal  plant  ca- 
pacity being  diverted  from  the  vital  licht- 
metal  defense  production  to  make  gccd 
such  manipulated  deficiencies. 

All  of  these  technical  and  financial 
facts  were  considered  when  Bonneville 
legislation  was  being  formulated  and  the 
nece.s.sary  safeguards  were  written  into 
the  Pierce  bill  and  finally  into  the  act. 

Through  interconnections  the  private 
power  companies  can  borrow  kilowatt- 
hours,  and  there  is  no  way  to  force  a 
return  if  the  companies  are  .^hort  of 
power.    This  has  happened. 

THE   LAW   COVEK.VING    BoNNEVIlJ^E    POWER 

In  order  to  protect  and  l:mit  the  Fed- 
eral investment,  to  provide  a  return  to 
the  Federal  Treasury,  and  safeguard  the 
future  interests  of  the  ratepapers  and 
the  taxpa>ers,  restrictions  were  placed  in 
the  Bonneville  Act.     It  might  b-j  well  at 
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this  time  to  restate  them  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  concerned. 

Section  2  of  the  Bonneville  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  project  shall  be  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  In 
this  section  the  only  transmission  facili- 
ties authorized  for  construction,  pur- 
chase, lease,  donation,  operation,  and 
maintenance  or  improvement  are  those 
connected  with  the  outright  sale  of 
power  or  serving  potential  markets  or 
interconnections  with  other  Federal  or 
public  plants.  No  authority  exists  for 
constructmg  straight  interchange  inter- 
connection with  private  companies.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act  requires  sales  on  terms 
that  will  insure  the  recovery  of  the 
Federal  investment.  Obviously  no  au- 
thority exists  for  any  power  loans  to 
private  Intere.'=rs. 

If  some  of  the  private  companies  are 
sincere  in  their  proffer  of  power  defense 
contributions,  section  2c  oi  the  act  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  lease  or  donate 
facilities,  and  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  condemn  them. 

Section  5b  of  the  act  authorizes  con- 
tracts with  private  as  well  as  public  sys- 
tems for  the  mutual  exchange  of  unused 
cxce'=s  pcwer  on  suitable  exchange  terms 
for  economical  operations  for  emergency 
or  for  break-down  relief.  This  section 
applies  only  to  unused  power  and  gives 
no  authority  for  Federal  investment  in 
nonrevenue  producing  exchange  inter- 
ties  with  private  companies.  Clearly, 
taxpayers'  funds  cannot  be  used  to  pro- 
vide nonrevenue  capacity  back-ups  for 
the  private  systems.  If  the'  Columbia 
River  power  is  put  to  work  on  defense 
■  metals,  as  it  should  be,  there  cannot  now 
be  any  unused  power  to  make  section  5b 
operative. 

The  act  contains  no  authority  for  pool- 
ing of  private  and  Federal  resources,  nor 
does  it  authorize  Federal  transmission 
circuits  to  brcome  common  carrierK  for 
the  benefit  of  the  private  companies.  At 
no  time  has  Congress  appropriated  funds 
for  private  interchange  connections,  and 
obviously  funds  appropriated  for  other 
purposes  cannot  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction ofsuch  connections. 

RESERVATIONS    FOR    PtTBLIC    TOWER    PLANTS 

A.S  part  of  this  same  program  for  sabo- 
tage of  pubfic  power,  these  self-styled 
patriots  are  arguing  that  the  reseiwation 
of  power  for  public  plants,  required  in 
the  Bonneville  Act.  is  interfering  with 
defense.  There  is  no  foundation  for  such 
a  charge.  At  no  time  has  defense  load 
been  rejected  because  of  these  provisions. 
To  raise  such  a  point  is  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, as  section  4  (b)  of  the  act  spe- 
cifically provides  that  this  reserved  ca- 
pacity not  actually  contracted  by  public 
agencies  can  be  temporarily  scld.  This 
has  been  dene. 

The  public  preference  provision  is  a 
policy  established  by  Congress  over  70 
years  ago.  Furthermore,  the  reservation 
clause  does  not  apply  to  Coulee  energy. 
I  was  responsible  for  the  reservation 
clause  in  the  original  act.  It  was  in- 
serted in  order  that  the  farmers  and 
heme  owners  could  be  protected  from  the 
retarding  tactics  used  by  the  private  com- 
panies in  the  T.  V.  A.  regions.  I  was  also 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  50- 
percent  reservation  pciod  from  1941  to 


January  in  1942  as  made  in  the  1939 
amendment.  It  must  be  remember,  d 
that  the  act  contains  permanent  general 
reservation  clauses  protecting  the  publ.c 
interest.  I  was  also  partly  responsible 
for  initiating  the  Coulee  transmission  tie. 
To  advocate  at  this  time  rejection  of 
the  public  reservation  provisions  along 
with  the  advocacy  of  private  interconnec- 
tions exposes  the  motive  behind  this  re- 
cent drive.  All  of  this  is  plainly  an  effort 
to  strangle  public  power  under  tlie  name 
of  defense,  as  was  done  in  the  lasi  war. 
It  is  also  a  Nazi  type  of  effort  to  enslave 
cur  farm  people  and  domestic  power  users 
and  to  place  them  under  the  domination 
of  the  self-appointed  financial  overlords. 

JURISDICTION' 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  both 
under  the  acts  of  1920  and  1935.  ha^  juris- 
diction over  companies  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  amended  act  of 
August  1935  gives  the  Ccniniission  power 
ever  interconnections  and  coordination 
of  facilities.  Including  temporary  con- 
nections and  exchange  (if  fafilities  dur- 
ing a  war  or  an  emergency.  This  author- 
ity applies  only  to  companie-  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  does  not 
apply  to  the  United  States  Government, 
wh;ch  is  specifically  exempted  in  this 
1935  act. 

Coneress.  since  passing  ^he  1935 
amendments  to  the  "Water  Power  Act, 
has  establi.'-hed  coneresslonal  policy  for 
the  Federally  owned  Bonneville  plant  and 
did  not  see  fit  to  include  the  emergency 
powers  of  the  Commi.^sion  over  intercon- 
nections m  this  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Commission  has 
authority  to  hold  heariner-  on  emergency 
interconnections  involving  interstate  pri- 
vate companies,  but  by  nn  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  it  be  conceived  that 
these  hearings  can  be  extended  to  include 
Federally  cwned  plants,  as  the  private 
power  interests  would  lead  u--  to  believe. 
To  avoid  ccnfu.^ion.  this  distinction 
should  be  kept  in  mmri. 

Obviously,  the  Oregon  State  Utilities 
Commissioner  has  no  jurisdiction  in  Fed- 
eral matters.  The  cited  circumstances 
in  the  T.  V.  A.  area  have  no  bearing  in 
the  Bonneville  instance,  ana  in  no  way 
can  be  used  as  a  precedent  Coneress 
has  laid  down  the  Bonneville  power 
policy. 

Nearly  2  year.-,  ago,  all  were  publicly  ad- 
vised as  to  an  im^pcndme  power  shortage 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Over  a  year 
ago,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
established  a  defense  power  unit,  but  in 
spite  of  these  indications  cf  shortage  the 
Commission  did  not  come  to  Congress 
with  any  suggestion  for  a  remedial  pro- 
gram. It  looks  as  If  the  utilization  of  the 
cited  emergency  powers  of  the  1935  act 
might  be  an  effort  to  cover  up  a  lack  of 
vision  and  aggressive  handling  of  the 
private  power  companies  in  the  pre- 
emergency  period.  Tl^.is  unfortunate  rec- 
ord furnishes  no  eround  for  attempting 
to  upset  policies  fixed  by  Congress.  The 
power  supply  defense  bottleneck,  which 
I  predicted  on  this  floor  in  the  spring  of 
1938.  is  now  upon  us,  as  Is  the  serious 
light-metal  situation.  It  is  hieh  time  for 
the  Nation  to  caH  a  halt  to  the  >ub<^rdi- 
nation  of  national  security  to  the  profit 
motive. 


The  remedy  for  this  dttl|eiE|l)l|l  situ- 
ation lies  not  in  the  creation  of  hypo- 
thetical "interchange  nonrevenue-prc- 
ducing  interconnection"  but  rather  in 
placing  miore  generators  in  the  blank 
flumes  at  Coulee,  and  selling  this  power 
outright  to  the  regions  of  acute  shortage. 
If  this  is  not  done  early,  the  Northwest 
will  lose  Industry.  Five  manufacturing 
companies  have  large  partially  used  hy- 
draulic turbine  and  generator  shop  ca- 
pacity. No  bottleneck  exists  in  this  type 
of  manufacture.  The  remedy  as  applied 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  easily 
discernible.  '  ,"    I 

THE     PROPEH     PIWCEDUHE 

Oregon  Utilities  Commissioner  Bean 
suggests  that  100,000  kilowatts  additional 
capacity  can  be  added  to  the  Northwest 
supply  by  interconnection.  From  my 
own  analysis  and  observation  over  the 
past  few  years,  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
this  figure  especially  when  appued  to 
base  defense  loads.  His  figure,  like  mine, 
is  of  course  an  estimate  largely  tempered 
by  jtidgment.  But  since  this  possibiJity 
has  been  raised,  power  estimates  for  a 
low-water  year  should  be  presented  lor 
each  private  system.  This  is  easy  to  ob- 
tain from  the  low-output  logs  pf  the  last 
dry  year  and  a  comparison  with  snow 
and  tainfall  records,  This  record  is  the 
start^g  point  for  a  comparison  with 
projetted  peak  demands.  The  private 
power  company  hydro  plants,  for  cost 
reasons,  have  been  located  on  the  smaller 
streams  with  resultant  greater  fluctua- 
tions. There  are  possibiliJes  for  some 
storage  gains  from  water  flow  and  lower 
load  factor  diversity  load  in  such  plants, 
but  this  is  the  sole  problem  of  the  private 
companies  over  which  either  the  F.  P.  C. 
or  State  commission  has  complete  juris- 
diction. It  is  outside  of  my  considera- 
tion In  this  speech. 

After  the  comparison  of  low-flew  rec- 
ords and  demands  has  been  worked  out, 
the  larger  and  vastly  more  important  de- 
termination is  necessary,  and  that  Is, 
How  many  more  units  are  needed  for 
direct  power  sales  In  the  12  blank  flumes 
at  Coulee,  and  what  additional  Federal 
lines  are  needed  to  place  this  power  in 
the  (^eficient  market  areas?  This  is  a 
problem  calling  for  the  very  early  joint 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Bortneville  Admin- 
istration, Reclamation  Service,  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Necessarily, 
these  estimates  have  to  go  first  to  the 
Budgrt  Bureau  and  ^  then  to  Congress. 
Likewise,  authority  and  funds  for  private 
utility  interconnections  with  Bonneville 
lines  have  to  follow  the  same  course  and 
these  will  later  be  closely  scrutinized  in 
Congress,  for  the  reasons  I  have  indi- 
catFcL 

The  record  I  have  cited  clearly  shows 
that  it  will  be  extremely  dangerous  for 
any  gittempt  to  short  circuit  Congress  on 
power  policy,  where  congressional  ex- 
pression has  been  given.  In  closing  I 
wish  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Admin- 
istrator Raver  in  his  reply  to  Commis- 
sioner Bean's  demands  dated  July  3. 
1941,  as  it  coincides  generally  with  my 
own  Observations.  For  purposes  of  pre- 
serving the  facts  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
of  this  letter.  The  record  of  advancing 
Bonneville  development  has  been  written 
in  Congress,   and   not   elsewhere.     Tlie 
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^  wisdom  of  congj-essional  action  has  b'^en 
demonstrated  tiu'  the  defense  contribu- 
tion Bonneville, has  made  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make. 

DR    RA\'ER  S  F.EPLY  TO  ILLEGAL  DEMANDS 

The  foUowine  letter  from  Bonneville 
Power  Administrator  Paul  J.  Raver  was 
mailed  to  Mr.  Ormond  R.  Bean,  Public 
Utilities  Cu.mmissioner  of  Oregon,  on 
Tnuisday.  July  3,  1941: 

JtJLT  3.    1941 
Mi    Ormond  R    Bean. 

Public  Utililiiia  Commissioner 

of  O^egov.  Salem,  Oieg 
My  Dear  CoMMipsioNER  Bi;an:  Your  letter 
concerning  power  supply.  '«ihich  was  pub- 
lished In  last  Sunday's  papers,  was  received 
by  my  office  on  the  following  Monday  June 
30.   1941 

We  believe  the  implications  In  the  original 
newspaper  stories  and  subsequent  articles 
are  answered  completely  by  the  record  of  our 
activities.  The  entire  staff  r.nd  resources  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  have 
i  been  and  are  now  dedicated  without  reser- 
1  vatlon  to  the  aU-out  effort  of  this  country 
\  for  national-defense  production.  The  Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee  interconnection,  which 
iwas  so  bitterly  fought  by  private  interests, 
^as  now  become  a  vital  link  in  the  supply 
qf  power  both  east  and  west- of  the  Cascades. 
Our  Interconnection  with  Puget  Soui:d  is 
resulting  in  the  conservation  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  region.  Our  program  for  ad- 
vancing installation  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities  has  made  the  Northwest 
region  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
power  for  the  Nation  in  this  time  of  national 
emergency,  and  has  made  possible  a  develop- 
ment of  Industries  which  will  continue  to 
grew  beyond  the  war  period. 

My  staff  has  been  making  continuous 
studies  of  possible  interconnections  with 
other  power  systems  in  the  area,  and  we  .have 
already  established  such  interconnections  as 
are  currently  useful  in  meeting  national  de- 
fense and  other  power  requirements  of  the 
region  Several  local  utility  companies,  for 
what  seemed  to  be  poiitica"]  purposes,  have 
recently  made  extravagant  and  unwarranted 
claims  of  the  supposed  benefits  of  additional 
interconnections.  We  are  not  impressed  by 
these  claims  However,  if  and  when  our  en- 
gineering analyses  show  that  further  inter- 
connections should  be  made  in  order  to  assure 
the  supply  of  power  to  defense  Industries  we 
will  be  prompt  to  demand  that  such  Inter- 
connections be  made. 

As  you  mcntionedl  in  vour  letter,  the  Fed- 
eral  Power  Commission  held  a  regional  con- 
ference in  Ponland  on  June  12,  1941.  on  the 
subject  of  power  supply.  You  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Washington  and  Idaho 
public-utility  commissions,  as  well  as  officers 
of  all  power  systems  In  the  area,  participated 
In  this  conference.  At  this  conference. 
Bonneville  made  a  careful  presentation  of 
engineering  data,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  !s  now  analyzing  these  data,  as 
well  as  other  material  submitted  at  the  con- 
ference. Presumably  the  Commission  will 
release  its  recommendations  in  the  near  fu-  " 
ture.  If  you  have  any  new  facts  which  were 
not  revealed  at  the  conference.  It  seems  to 
me  you  should  submit  them  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  I  would  not  expect  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  by 
undertaking  the  consideration  ct  the  same 
matter  In  smaller  groups. 

However,  as  I  have  previously  Indicated  to 
you,  I  am  always  glad  to  confer  with  you  at 
any  time  on  any  matter  in  which  you  are 
Interested.  If  you  feel  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  a  further  conference  without 
awaiting  the  results  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  analysis,  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
with  you.    In  that  event,  I  hope  you  wlU  call 


me  by  telephone  so  we  can  arrange  the  con- 
ference in  an  informal  manner. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patt.  J  Ravsk. 

Ad7nin:stTator. 


Wolves  in  Sheep's  Ciothingf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

i  rrxv-; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  15.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BORGER  (TEX  ) 
DAILY  HERALD 


Mr.  VrORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  lake 
pleasure  in  presenting  for  the  consideia- 
ticn  of  the  membership  of  the  House  an 
editoiial  wh:ch  appeared  in  the  Borger 
Daily  Herald.  Borger.  Tex.,  on  Wednes- 
day. July  2.  and  which,  m  my  opinion,  is 
very  timely  and  appropriate  under  pres- 
ent international  circumstances. 

I  might  say  that  the  writer  of  th  s  edi- 
torial. Mr.  J.  C.  Phillip.s,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  this  paper,  is  one  of  the  closest 
students  of  international  affairs  of  my 
acquaintance.  His  editorials  are  con- 
sistently keenly  analytical  and  appropri- 
ate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IFiom  the  Borger  (Tex  )  Dally  Herald  of  J^Iy 
2.  19411 

WOLVES    IN    SHEEP  3    CLOTHING 

We  wonder  if  top-rankmg  Communist  Joe 
Stslin  ever  heard  this  one:  "It  is  better  to 
have  a  friend  and  never  need  him,  than  to 
nerd  a  friend  and  never  have  one" 

It  seems  that  "Big  Joe"  didn't  figure  on 
fighting  Hitler;  therefore,  he  kept  right  on 
doing  Hitler's  dirty  work  in  America  up  to 
the  very  minute  the  Nazi  Army  started  its 
blcody  march  into  Rupsia.  Then.  It  seems. 
"B  g  Joe'  decided  that,  after  all.  America 
might  be  useful  as  a  fnend. 

'  Big  Joe"  Isn't  too  duinb  He  knows  that 
politics  makes  strange  bedfellows.  Isn't  It 
true  that  he  and  Hitler  have  been  sleeping  in 
the  same  political  hog  trough  since  the  war 
against  Poland  began  In  the  fall  of  1939? 
Hitler  and  "Big  Joe"  even  shared  the  loct, 
at  very  little  cost  to  "Big  Joe."  so  he  thought. 

So  now  we  have  the  Moscow  radio  broad- 
ca.'^tlng  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  the 
Ccmmunjst  Party  m  America  making  an  im- 
mtdiate  about  face,  changing  from  pro-Kazl 
to  pro-Russia  (and  America) .  The  "red"  big- 
wigs in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
fighting  -all  of  cur  national-defense  efforts  in 
Congress,  suddenly  declare  themseh-es  in  sup- 
port of  the  lease-lend-aid  bill — for  Russia. 

Funny  how  a  word  from  Moscow  changes 
th?  entire  character  of  the  Communists  in 
the  United  States.  First  they  fought  Nnzi- 
Ism.  Tlien.  In  September  1939  they  follov.ed 
Ml  scow's  lead  by  helping  the  Nazis  In  this 
country.  Now  they  switch  back  to  anti- 
Hitlerism. 

It  Is  not  because  they  are  becoming  Ameri- 
can or  because  they  have  any  deep-seated 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  because  Russian 
and  Moscow-dictated  communism  is  their 
religion,  and  they  are  in  v.o  sense  American 
except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  oiu- 
Nation  (actual  control  by  bloodshed  If  pos- 
sible) all  they  can  to  further  the  greedy  aims 


of  the  would-be  world-ruler  In  the  Kr.malm. 
The  Bible  warns  us  to  t)oware  of  wolves  in 
sheeps  clothing.     "Big   Joe"   and   his   Com- 
munist  subjects   in    America   kmw'  that    no 
one  has  a  better  chance  to  elick  u  knile  In 
your  back  than  one's  best  friend     Uncle  Sam 
had  better  watch  out  ard  keep  an  eye  p?eled 
on  these  "friends"  who  don't   stav  hitched. 
The  old  western  code  Isn't  so  bad  to  follow 
Strangers     must      first     prove      themselves 
Friendship  follows  a  certain  period  of  time 
that  develops  the  character  of  ones  neigh- 
bors     Communist  "friends  '  have  openly  de- 
clared  themselves  cpposed  to  our  democracy 
What  more  of  a  warning  do  we  need'' 

The  American  people  should  bear  In  mind 
that  the  Communist  Party  in  America— not- 
withstanding a  jecent  claim  that  it  severed 
relations  with  Moscow  to  avoid  list  ng  its 
membership  wih  the  State  Department  at 
Washington— lakes  its  orders  from  Moscow, 
and  it  does  not  look  to  Wfiohiogton  for  lead- 
ership and  a  be.ter  understanfling  of  d(  mo- 
crailc  procedure. 

If  the  "reds"  look  to  Within^ton.  it  i>  wrh 
the  thought  that,  by  bloodshed,  they  m.^ht 
some  day  control  the  destiny  of  the  A:ricn- 
can  people.  The  "reds  "  dream  of  the  day  thqy 
can  make  everybody  equal— equal  to  the  low- 
est  among  then\,  rather  than  to  permit  the 
Individual  liberty  to  aspire  to  hlghtr  thuigs 
and  to  merit  the  best  that  honest  toil  and 
ability  can  acquire  In  commiinism.  the  only 
ones  that  can  rise  above  the  lowest  level,  are 
the  Red  politicians  who  rule  with  a  bloody 
hand  and  an  iron  will. 

No  one  wants  to  see  the  Communist  hordes 
pour  across  Germany  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel; nor  does  anyone  want  to  see  th.^  Nazi 
hordes  pcur  ccross  Sibeiia  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Alaska,  in  North  America  let  the 
International  h'ghjackers  bleed  themselves 
white  Then  we  may  have  peace  and  only 
then 

If  Americans  are  to  trutt  communism,  it 
must  be  aftfr  Moscow  has  withdrawn  Its  sabo- 
teurs and  political  agents  from  America  Any 
friendship  that  we  may  come  to  f <  p1  for 
Russia  must  be  after  the  Communist  Party 
In   America  has  been   dissolved. 

Red  agents,  posine  as  union  organizers  who 
go  around  the  country  telling  you  about 
Soviet  power  and  the  wondprs  of  communis- 
tic Russia,  are  not  our  friends  They  will  not 
admit  that  they  are  Communists  They 
never  do.  They  come  to  you  as  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  They  only  suggeM  that  you 
read  this  and  that  comreunlstlc  literature 
and  they  either  have  It  with  them  or  tell  you 
where  you  can  send  and  get  It. 

Americans — beware  of  anything  that  is  not 
100  percent  American  Surely  we  should  look 
to  Washington,  not  to  Moscow,  for  political 
and  social  leadership.  , 


Shipbuilding  and  National  Defense 

EXTENtlQN  OF  REMARK-S 

r  r 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

i     N  I  V,     :  IT.  ■  E  V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^":  IVE3 


Tuesday,  July  15  1941 


RADIO  INTERVmv  EET'VEZN  H.^KOLD  J, 
ADONIS  AND  MAYOR  VINCENT  J  MUR- 
PHY,  OF   NEW.«RK     N     J 


Mr.  VREELAND  Mr.  Sp'-ak'-r.  under 
leave  to  extend  n,y  nmark'-  :n  :h'  Rec- 
ord,   I   wish    to    include    the    following 
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rad.c  iniervie'x-  between  Harcld  J.  AdorJs 
and  Ma:. or  Vincent  J.  Mur;:hy,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J  .  on  July  2,  19il,  on  th--  sub- 
ject cf  shipbuiidms  and  national  d-Jenjo. 

I  have  continually  striven  to  bring  to 
the  at'.' n* ion  cf  son:e  of  cur  governn-ien- 
tal  aef^nci.'s  the  facilities  now  available 
at  Port  Newark  to  further  our  shipbuild- 
ln;j  prcerram  and  therr  by  to  bvttf-r  pre- 
pare our  national  defense?.  The  r^^- 
marks  of  Mayor  Murphy  are  very  perti- 
nent, and  it  is  my  sincere  desire  and 
hope  that  Pert  Newark  migljt  be  en- 
gaged in  the  con.st ruction  of  the  v-ss^ls 
so  vi'al  to  cur  prccram  of  preparednes.?. 

The  interview  follows: 

Mr  .\r>' NTS  Gc'd  evtnin^,  l,\d:ts  ar.d 
per.'I'^rr.f'i. 

T(-i.;^!.:  \vc  arc  a^'.im  prr.';lt::cd  to  present 
a;  a  ei:e-r  spenktT.  Mayc  Vincent  J  Murphy, 
cf  Newark,  N  J.  who  wil!  deliver  hi;  seccnd 
rcgu'.-U  nirn'h:y  rep  ,rt  en  NeXvark's  state  of 
prepress.  The  subjic:  cf  hi*  acklres^^,  In  the 
form  of  an  intprvif--.  is  i-h;pl,ui!ding  and  ' 
Nati'^nrd  Defen-e. 

To  these  rt  cur  h.-tener?  who  mr.v  n  .t 
havp  h-id  previous  occa.-;:on  to  hear  the  i:> 
fcrmative  and  auth.  ^rltatlve  cp;n:cn5  cf 
Mayor  Murphy,  may  I  say  that  Mayer  Murphy 
has  arhl6v^d  State  and  N'aticnai  attrnticn 
for  hi."?  tireless  efforts  in  behaif  cf  public  ac- 
ccmpll?hmfn^=  ^ 

Mnvrr  Muiphy  I  know  your  mp?s'%^e''^;s 
eveniHEt  is  of  vita!  lmpor*anc$,  to  tJie  Citv 
of  Ne-Aark.  the  State,  and  th^'!%ftrti 

Mayor  Murphy.  Thank  yo\%  Mr.  Ad-n;s.  I 
am  .'-■are  tliat  everyone,  both  within  and  w.'h- 
cut  New  Jersey,  will  scon  a£;rce  v.itli  ti.at 
statement  ~       v. 

Mr  .'\Do.v:s  1  kn-  w  thoy  .^hall,  Mfav.  r  Me.r- 
phy.  Meanwhile,  you  Intend  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  shipbuildinc;  and  its  maj  :r 
role  in  ah  adequate  defence  piczrim  of  na- 
tional preparedness'' 

M.'vcr  Mt-rphy  Ye.s  '.v,*h  espec:a!  refer- 
ence t,.  the  part  that  ti:e  City  cf'Nt-vark  c.n 
and  shc>i;d  play  in  the  field  of  shipbui'.d  ns, 
and  as  a  submarine  base.  At  the  pre.-ent 
moment,  the  Nation's  naval-constiucticn 
program  Is  the  largest  in  c  ui  histciy  A.=  t!ic 
first  line  of  our  defence,  it  l-  acimittcdly  im- 
perative that  we  use  every  m.eans  at  cur  com- 
mand to  safe'.juara  our  National  inteitsts, 

Mr.  Adonis  Iher-  can  be  no  question  with 
your  C(  ntcntion,  Mavoi  Murphv.  In  the 
meuntiine,  what  do'you  im;  Iv  bv  your  state- 
ment that  the  city  of  Nevvark"  -ciin  and 
should  play  a  major  part  in  the  Nations 
shipbuilding  program"' 

Mayor  Murphy.  It  i.~  my  firm  belief  that  we 
In  tlie  city  cf  Newark  have  tlie  es-ential  ad- 
vantages and  facilities  to  add  form  and  scope 
to  the  naval-ccnstructlcn  program 

Port  Newark,  as  ycu  know,  is  Ideal  as  a  $ite 
for  drydocks  and  shipvaro.=  .  A?  a  matter  cf 
record,  the  Federal  GovernmLnt  m  1917  se- 
lected this  Iccatiun  as  one  cf  Its  greatest 
Army  base  and  shipyard  centers  along  the  en- 
tire. Atlantic  coast,  Tlie  cfBcial  files  shew 
that  20  ceo  wcrkeis  were  employed  the-e 
completing  118  steel  ships  of  5,C00"tons  each' 
420 -feet  m'  length  In  addition  to  that 
lO.ODO  other  woriiers  \vj:e  engaged  at  the 
Army  ^depot.  T.-_;.y  .h.pbuilciii-  firms 
throughout  the  N.;'- n  wcvhi  find  Pert  New- 


ai 


ideal  IceatiL.-n. 


Mr  Adonis,  Mayor  Murphy  tha'  -=  a  ro^- 
ord  .f  accomplishment  the-  citv  .f  Newark 
should  well  be  proud  of. 

Mayor  MrRPHv  Yes:  it  is.  However  I  am 
more  concerned  with  the  current  nation"i 
en.erj.vnvy  and  what  we  in  Ne\^ark  can  do 
to  aid  our  defense  program,  with  its  4  0C0 
leet  of  northern  waterfront;  with  its  25  000 
crecsoted  piles  intact,  Instxc-ed.  and  '  re- 
ported to  be  in  excellent  condi'icn;  with  its 


land  fill  ri.-ing  10  feet  atcvc  mean  low  water, 
firmer  and  m  bt't'.r  condition  than  in  the 
pa~t.  Port  Ne-.vrrk  cilers  improvements  and 
outstanding  possibilities  which  should  com- 
nvnd  it  hitihly  to  the  War  Department,  the 
Nfivy  Dcpartm."nt,  and  the  Pert  of  New  York 
Authority,  which.  Incidentally.  Is  approved 
a.s  an  accredited  agency  for  locating  and  se- 
lecting a  site  for  a  dry  dock  and  repair  yard, 
one  large  enou;:h  to  accommodate  the  Navy's 
plane  carriers  and  battleships. 

Mr.  Adon-is.  Mr.  Mayor,  is  there  any  move 
under  way  at  the  present  designed  to  ex- 
pedite your  plan  to  unlize  Port  Newark  as 
iuch  a  center,'  _  .    ■ 

Mayer  MrHPHY  ^r.gressman  Albert  L. 
Vreel.^xd  01  .V(  iv  Jersey,  on  May  13,  1941,, 
introducLd  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Hou^e  ResoluMon  No.  207.  which  states: 

"Whereas  Port  Newark,  N  J  .  was  in  1917 
during  tlie  W.jrld  War  selected  bv  the  Fed- 
eral C3t)vernm.ent  for  the  construction  of  the 
largest  Army  b.i^e  and  shipyard  on  the  At- 
^tic  coast,  and  during  the  period  of  its 
d[»iPr,tion  completed  the  construction  of  118 
steel  ships;  and 

^  "Whereas  the  Federal  Government  at  that. 
tin-i.\  m.^talied  25.000  crecsoted  piles  at  thjc 
arp;*fximate  c-^t  of  $500,000.  which  are  still 
in  gciod  condition,  and  would  thereby  save 
.  3  to  6  months'  time  m  the  construction  of 
ways;    and 

.;  "Whereas  Port  Newark  is  Ideally  located 
for  transportation  cf  supplier  bv  rail  water 
and  air,  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
city  cf  New  York,  and  served  by  three  rail- 
roads as  well  as  adjacent  to  the  Newark  Air- 
port, the  once  worlds  busiest  airport,  and 
yet  of  sufficient  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  well  protected  bv  coast  defense 
to  be  strategically  safe  from  hostile  attacks: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  Navv  Dep^artmcnt  take 
immediate  steps  to  negotiate  with  the  city 
of  Newark,  N  J  ,  for  the  use  of  this  area 
for  the  contem.plated  Navy  D.^partmenfs 
program  to  provide  shipyard  facilities  to  con- 
struct vessels  to  push  the  two-ocean  navy 
program   ahead   of   schedule." 

•Mr  Adonis,  What  action  was  taken  on 
Congressman  Vrefl.^nd  s  resolution  Mr 
Mayor? 

Mayor  .Ihkihv  House  Resolution  No  207 
Wa^  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Mr.  VRn:i_\ND  I 
understand,  took  this  step  because  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  was  demanding  ships  ship«! 
and  m.ore  ships  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing that  Congressman  Vreel.and  is  now 
awaiting  ward  from  the  said  committee.  He 
will  notify  me  as  soon  as  there  are  any  de- 
velopments in  this  matter. 

Mr  Adonis.  xMayor  Murphy,  how  would  you 
summarize  the  advantages  of  port  Newark' 

M.^yor  Murphy.  Bricfiy.  the  Newark  Bay 
shipyard  property  commends  itself  for  the 
following  rensons: 

1.  Its  near  vicinity  to  the  heart  and  core  of 
the  steel  supply  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio. 

2.  Its  unilmi'ed  labor  market,  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

3  It.'?  outEianding  service  by  three  trunk- 
lire  railroads. 

4  Its  pr(  visions  of  une.xcelled  transporta- 
tion for  workers,  both  by  railrcad  and  busses 

e    It.^  Ideal  h  using  facilities. 

Mr  AncNis  Mr  Mayor,  ycu  plead  your  case 
well,  and  I  am  s'lre  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
Inaton  will  ai-.e  sncu-  consideration  to  vcur 
proposal. 

Mayor  Mrp.PHY  Thank  v.  u  Mr  Adonis 
I  s.ncerely  hope  they  do  The  cr.v  cf  New- 
ark  has  a  senuine  concern  with  the  progress 
of  the  national-defense  eiTort,  In  offering 
its  property  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
use  as  a  drydock  and  shlpbuLding  center  and 
as  a  submarine  br.se  the  ci^v  -f  Newark  has 
no  selfish   motive:,   and  no  des.cns  to  capl- 


talize  bn  the  national  emergency.  It  Is  my 
firm  canvictlon  that  our  cffer  if  and  when  It 
may  b«  accepted,  will  prove  to  be  a  substan- 
tial cc^trlbution  to  the  defense  program. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Nations  ship- 
yards  s|re  now  working  at  top  speed  and  vir- 
tually let  capacity  operation  This  Includes 
construction  on  both  ncval  and  ccmmerciaJ 
vessels^ 

We  Know,  too,  our  desperate  need  for  ships 
and  th|  role  we.  at  home,  must  play  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  Time  being  the  vital 
factor.  JNewark's  facilities  can  and  should  be 
utilized  in  the  ship-construction  prcgram 

Mr.  Adonis.  Mayor  Murphy,  are  you  plan- 
ning any  other  move  or  moves  to  bring  about 
the  coippletion  of  your  plans? 

Mayot  Murphy  Yes;  I  have  several  plans  In 
mind.  |  First.  I  intend  to  solicit  the  cocpera- 
tlon  cf  [the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable teharles  Edison  As  former  Secretary 
of  the  JNavy.  Go^rnor  Edison  displayed  his 
keen  l(iterest  In,  and  desire  for.  adequate 
naval  eipansion.  I  am  sure  the  Governor  will 
lend  a  {willing  ear  to  the  city  of  Newark  in 
Its  presfjnt  efforts  to  aid  the  naval-expansion 
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e  meantime.  I  also  propose  to  com- 
e  with  New  Jersey's  entire  ccngres- 
lelegation.  and  urge  its  membership  to 
my  proposals,  alr(?ady  initiated  by 
Congreisman  Vreeland.  Finally.  I  sliall  in- 
vite Governor  Edison  to  Join  me  in  request- 
ing President  Roosevelt  for  a  personal  ap- 
pointm  !ht.  If  this  can  be  arranged.  I  am  in- 
clined 1  0  believe  that  our  Chief  Executive  will 
be  Impi  essed  with  the  advantages  port  New- 
ark presents  as  a  possible  shipbuilding  and 
drydoci  site,    ^ 

Mr  At>oNrs.  Mayor  Murphy,  our  time  Is  now 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  'Would  ycu  care 
to  empiasize, anything  else  in  this  connec- 
tion? 

Mayo-  MtniPHY.  At  this  pdlnt  I  would  like 
to  stress  a  statement  made  en  June  21,  1S40 
by  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Dcmpsey,  who,  during 
the  fira;  World  War,  was  in  charge  cf  per- 
sonnel lit  the  Army  base  In  Port  Newark  and 
who  said  In  part: 

"Theie  Is  nb  rail  bottleneck  here,  as  there 
Is  in  otier  plades  where  sites  have  been  rec- 
ommenled.  Our  site  Is  served  bv  the  Jer'^ey 
Central  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Le- 
high Vi  Uey.  all  leading  directly  to  the  cen- 
ters of  he  steel  Industry  and  supplv  centers 
for  cthr  matei;ial6  needed  in  shipbuildine 
and  repilrs.  * 

"Sine '  speed  Is  one  of  the  major  considera-- 
tlons  ij  an- emergency,  any  pcssibiUty  cf 
congest:  rn  Is  a  hazard  and  a  possible  source 

cf  delaj."  'I 

Meanvhlle.  other  Ccihpetcnt  authorities 
includir  g  Mr  Dempsey  have  pointed  cut  that 
the  30- 'cot  depth  cf  the  present  channel 
could  b<  Increased  to  40  feet  by  the  War  De- 
partmer  t.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  from  $750  - 
COO  to  !  1.000,000  for  the  removal  of  3.000,0(M 
yards  a  a  cost  approximating  25  cents  p^ 
yard.  T  his  dredging  expense  would,  of  course, 
^^^w  i  lower  than  any  place  else  In  NeW 
Yctk  Bay.  The  reason  for  thls'ls  because  the 
fill  ccul  I  be  piped  to  the  Elizabeth  Meadows 
Incldenlally,  there  wculd  be  no  need  to  build 
timber  )r  steel  bulkheads;  scd  dikes  would 
be  amp!  ?. 

I  also  wish  to  stress  that  the  shipbuilding 
site  pnc  vDsed  by  the  city  of  Newark  lies  at 
the  Jlinrture  of  Port   Newark's    ship   basin 
high-sp<ed    highways,    trunk-line    railways 
and  adji  cent  to  Newark  Airpcrt. 

The  41  i-fcot  channel  required  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  ships  of  the  Navy  could  be 
dredged  during  the  Interval  cf  completing 
the  wayi  or  drydock. 

As  ma  tor  of  the  city  of  Newark  I  shall  con- 
tinue m;  ■  efforts  to  establish  Port  Newark  as 
cne  of  jthe  Nation's  leading  drydock  and 
shipbuilding  centers. 

I  that]k  you. 
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IXTFNSION  C'F  I-^EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIFERFIELD 

or  ii-Li:cois 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdap.  July  15,  1041 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  President  Roosevelt  addressed  a 
joint  meeting  cf  the  OBngress  on  January 
6,  1941,  he  not  qnly .urged  the  Congress 
but  the  people  to  ilr^ne  and  stand  as  one 
behind  the  policies  itf  the  Government 
during  this  nationaremergcncy.  When 
he  made  this  plea  I  was  pleased.  I  felt 
the  President  was  oleading  for  a  united 
nation  130.000,000  strong  to  get  behind 
his  foreign  policy  during  this  critical 
period.  There  came  to  my  mind  the 
many  stirring  pleas  for  peace  that  he 
had  made  duimg  the  recent  campaign 
and  before.  I  also  thought  of  the  m.any 
promises  the  President  made  that  cur 
boys  would  never  be  asked  to  fight  on 
foreign  shores.     I  quote  only  a  few: 

July  10.  1940.  messa;;e  to  Congress: 

That  we  are  oppcsed  to  war  is  known  not 
onl>  to  every  American  hut  to  every  govern- 
ment .n  the  world.  We  will  not  use  our  arms 
in  a  war  cf  asgrcstlon;  we  will  not  send  cur 
men  to  take  part  In  European  wars. 

October  30.  1940.  public  address  at 
Boston: 

And  while  I  sm  talking  to  you.  fathers 
and  mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 
I  h've  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it 
again,  and  again  and  again,  your  boys  are 
not  gring  to  be  sent  in'o  any  foreign  wars. 

Dectjfnber  29,  U*40  fireside  chat: 

There  is  no  demand  lor  sending  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary'  force  outside  our  cwa 
borders.  There  Is  no  Intention  by  any  mem- 
ber of  your  Government  to  send  such  a  force. 
You  can.  therefore,  naU  any  talk  about  send- 
ing armies  to  Europe  a;  deliberate  untruth. 

At  ast,  I  thought,  we  have  a'  President 
who  intends  to  keep  his  promise  con- 
cerning peace:  one  -^ho  is  calhng  for  a 
united  nation  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  all  to  unite, 
regardless  of  party,  behind  a  policy  that 
both  Presidential  candidates  and  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms in  no  uncertain  terms  had  em- 
phatically declared. 

Now,  let  us  examin?  the  record.  Mem- 
ory is  not  so  fieetin't  that  every  one  of 
us  does  not  rememler  whon  the  lend- 
lease  bill  was  first  proposed.  What 
happened?  The  President  called  to  the 
White  House  severa:  of  the  prominent 
Democratic  Member >  of  Congress  and 
told  them  of  his  plan.  But  not  one  Re- 
publican 'was  called  to  the  conference. 

Tnat  was  the  Pre-iaent's  first  action 
after  calling  for  national  unity.  Should 
not  our  foreign  policy  be  far  greater  than 
partisan  politics? 

We  all  remember  that  the  President 
did  not  consult  Congress  before  he  gave 


away  50  destroyers  and  only  told  Con- 
gress about  it  after  it  was  all  over.  This 
action  was  taken  in  spite  of  the  fact  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  m-^mbei,  had  previously  appointed  n 
subcommittee  with  the  objective  in  view 
of  obtaining  island  bases  for  our  defense. 
It  was  not  even  consulted. 

Under  the  lend-lease  bill  the  President 
has  transferred  Coast  Guard  cutters, 
mo^uito  boats,  and  other  huge  amounts 
of  materiel  to  England,  but  the  Congress 
cannot  obtain  definite  information  as  to 
just  what  action  has  been  taken  except 
in  tlie  most  general  terms.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  be  united  behind  a  policy  the 
details  of  which  we  are  not  permitted  to 
knov.'.  ^ 

This  same  policy  of  not  consulting 
Congress  until  after  the  course  of  action 
determined  upon  by  the  President  has 
been  taken  is  still  continued.  President 
Roosevelt  called  to  the  White  House  last 
week  several  prominent  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  and  told  them 
troo;os  had  been  landed  in  Iceland. 
Again  he  did  not  call  in  one  Republican. 
Again  let  me  say  the  issue  of  our  foreign 
pohcy  should  be  far  beyond  party  poli- 
tics. Next  day  he  informed  the  House 
of  the  action  he  had  taken. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  called  the  attention 
of  tli?  House  to  the  fact  that  Iceland  is 
half  in  the  Western  and  half  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere;  and  we  all  know 
we  have  passed  laws  piohibitine  sending 
our  soldiers  beyond  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. But  this  did  not  prevent  the 
President  from  sending  our  troops  to 
areas  prohibited  by  law. 

But  I  am  not  trying  to  emphasize  that 
point.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  empha- 
size is  the  fact  the  President  did  not  con- 
sult Congress,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  until  the  act  was  completed,  and 
then  only  called  in  Dem.ocrats— com- 
pletely Ignoring  the  Republicans.  And 
then  he  asks  for  national  unity. 

He  never  admitted  that  Americans 
were  building  bases  in  Ireland  until  con- 
fronted with  the  facts  as  presented  by 
Senator  Taft, 

In  all  fairness,  however,  I  do  wish  to 
say  President  Roosevelt  has  contributed 
to  national  unity  by  returning  Thanks- 
giving to  its  original  date. 

In  the  last  few  days  It  has  been  urged 
that  our  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  permit 
our  soldiers  to  be  sent  beyond  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  our  guardsmen  and 
selectees  to  remain  in  cur  armed  forces 
bej'ond  the  1-year  period. 

President  Roosevelt  called  in  prom- 
inent Democratic  leaders  for  the  usual 
conference,  and  evidently  sensing  the 
strong  opposition  to  these  proposed 
measures  and  perhaps  the  need  of  Re- 
publican help  to  secure  sufScient  votes  to 
pass  them,  he  asked  two  very  able  and 
distinguished  Republicans  to  attend. 
One  is  an  outright  interventionist  and 
the  other  the  author  of  the  conscription 
bill  in  the  House. 

These  two  gentlemen  have  a  perfect 
right  to  their  views  on  foreign  policy 
but  certainly  their  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  majority  of  the  Republi- 
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can  Members  of  Congress  or  the  smaller 
group  of  Democrats  who  have  been  op- 
posed to  many  of  the  steps  t-aken  by  i;.c 
Congress  which  they  bebeve  are  leading 
us  to  war. 

If  we  are  so  p.nxious  (jo  have  national 
unity  why  was  no  one  invited  to  this 
conference  who  would  express  the  opposi- 
tion to  these  measures?  It  se^ms  to  me 
if  we  are  to  have  real  national  unity 
minority  views  should  at  least  be  heard 
and  considered,  I  hope  we  have  i.ot 
reached  the  point  when  in  the  name  of 
national  unity  everyone  must  be  a  '  ves" 
man  to  the  President. 

Before  you  can  stand  behind  anyone  he 
must  -stand  still  long  enough  so  that  ycu 
can  pet  b-^hind  him.  Before  we  should 
be  asked  to  stand  behind  the  Pres;dcnt 
we  should  have  tlie  right  to  rely  on  his 
solemn  pledges,  solemnly  arrived  at. 

I  am  ready  and  willina;  a.-  yii  rvie  to 
stand  squarely  behind  \)\<  Pit^.cur  and 
his  many  pledges  to  keep  this  country  at 
peace.  What  I  am  unwilling  to  do  i-  to 
back  the  President  in  a  pohcy  that  will 
get  this  country  into  war  when  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  do  not  feel  i'  is 
to  our  best  interests  to  become  invoked. 

This  is  a  country  of  majority'  rule. 
That  has  always  been  our  pohcy  from  the 
days  of  our  founding  fathers.  Now,  l^  w 
does  the  vast  majority  of  our  ptopU  fool 
on  this  vital  issue?  Every  poll  which  has 
been  taken  clearly  indicates  the  over- 
whelming majoiity  are  against  our  entry 
into  this  war.  This  not  only  includes 
the  Gall'up  poll  but  eve^-  poll  Ih.i-  lias 
been  taken.  The  New  York  News,  in  tiie 
midst  of  a  sc-called  interventionists  ter- 
ritory, shows  69  percent  of  the  returns  re- 
ceived are  opposed  to  entering  the  war; 
the  F.sh  poll,  in  the  President's  own  dis- 
trict, shows  a  ratio  of  9  to  1  against  war; 
a  recent  poll  in  Indianapolis  shnv  .^  92 
percent  opposed;  the  Chicago  Tt.b  .tv^ 
poll  for  Illinois  shows  80.66  percni;  <  p- 
posed  to  war.  This  poll  includes  Oaks- 
burg.  111.,  which  is  in  my  district,  with  ih" 
following  result:  87.89  percent  oppo.H'd 
and  12.11  peicent  favor  entry. 

Why  not  unite  for  a  policy  that  tl-.e 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens  desire 
rather  than  for  a  policy  desired  by  about 
20  percent  of  our  people?  Why  try  to 
wag  the  dog  by  wagging  the  dog's  tail? 
Why  should  this  country  be  lead  into 
war  by  the  back  door?  If  the  President, 
after  considered  judgment,  feels  it  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  to  enter 
the  war,  why  should  he  not  carefully 
and  frankly  present  such  facts  to  the 
Cong' ess.  and  after  free  and  open  rii,-;- 
cussicn  let  it  decide  that  issue? 

If  the  Congress,  after  full  and  open 
discusjsion,  decides  it  Is  for  cur  best  in- 
terests to  enter  the  war,  then,  rcal/ing 
they  are  the  elected  representaiiv:  s  of 
the  people,  whether  we  as  individuals 
agree  or  not,  right  or  wrong,  we  shcu;d 
then  all  unite  as  one  perscn  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  win  the  war. 

But  if.  on  the  contrary,  the  Congress 
should  decide  that  we  should  not  enter 
the  war,  we  should  just  as  freely  get  be- 
hind such  a  pKJlicy  and  present  a  un.fitd 
country  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

Ci--  TIX/S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REFRESTi;i AllVEi 


Tucsdcj.  Jiili^  Id.  I'jil 


Mr.  M.\XSFIELD  Mv  Speaker,  on 
paf:c;  A3332  and  A3 J33  ci  the  App€nd;x 
of  the  RECORD  ap;:ears  the  speech  re- 
ctntly  delivered  o'. cr  the  vcc.:n  by  the 
Rcr.r!ein?.n  from  Pcnn^'/ivania  I  Mr.  Van 
Z:.-szj ,  opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. 

The  third  paragraph  ci  h.i^  speech,  en 
page  A3332,  is  as  Icllows; 

When  yc;u  vif.v  tJ-e  pr^-ect  In  two  jx\rts. 
na.T.cly  as  a  feawav  ar.cl  p.-.v.et  prr^-:i  the 
natiira]  question  arises.  '\Miat  is  the  toiiii 
cc.~t'  Th^^e  in  favcr  of  such  a  project  pre 
ul-.raccuscivatives  in  arriving  at  a  cost  fisure, 
■Willie  those  cppcsed  to  the  project  me  unaWe 
to  accept  the  modest  cost  claims  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  St  Lawrence  project.  On  the 
other  hni-.'i  Ipidin::;  and  reliable  Industrial 
engineer  k.  C.nada  and  the  United  States, 
place  the  co*t  in  exce?s  of  $1. COO. 000.000. 
fcn-.e  ccntetuiin''  that  $1  3: 0  000,000  Is  a  sensi- 
ble and  sane  f'^nm-'e 

A--  I  a:r.  cn!y  a  !nvr"an,  I  fhal!  r.r^  pre- 
surrii'  to  critic::-:  ir.o  c>tirr:u:.  >  ci  cost 
said  to  have  be-r;  ir.  do  by  ali^n^'d  ••lead- 
in.'  and  reliable  indu^'rial  engineers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States."  Seme  of 
these  engineers,  it  is  said,  have  ccn^ended 
"that  $1.3r;0,000,000  is  a  sensible  and  sane 
estimate. ••  I  ,vill  only  say  that  this  is 
approximately  si.x  timc:=  the  cost  a=  esti- 
nia'c  d  by  G<;neral  Rob.ns,  Assistant  Chief 
of  E:^:::ne.  ;?  cf  the  Arn:y. 

I:;  ?!r,  \'\:;  Z,\:;:a's  s::rcv:ii  en  i-age 
A:,:o2  a::p.jr,s  the  follcwing: 

In  est.matmc;  the  cc?t  cf  construction  there 
!.  .'  been  nothi;:g  .-^aid  concerning  the  cost  of 
dtfending  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  Military 
experts  are  of  the  cpmicn  that  It  will  require 
$1,000,000,000  to  erect  the  necessary  difenses 
at  strategic  Iccaticns  alone  the  1677-mile 
front 

Here  we  are  forcefuny  reminded  of  the 
failure  on  the  part  *?i  C.  n:=;ress  to  provide 
for  the  defeiise  ci  o..i  .yrcat  induc:Lrial 
and  commercial  enterprises.  No  fortifl- 
caticn.->  have  been  erected  for  the  defense 
of  15.C00  miles  of  river  improvements. 
Many  billions  for  this  purpose  are  neces- 
sary a<  mea.-^ured  by  the  estimated  needs 
of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  channel 
made  by  Mr.  V.\n  Z  :;.:  iiis  speech 
says : 

Military  e.xperts  are  cf  the  opinion  that  it 
will  require  Sl.COD,t)CO.oOO  to  erect  the  ncces- 
£?rv  defenses  al-  strategic  locations  along  the 
l.e77-mlle  I:<^nt. 

All  but.  a  fe\v  n;:!p<  <  f  this  fr-nt  have 
bccn  in  cperaticn  tor  ira:iy  years.  The 
Channel  now  exttnci.s  ir-m  Duuth  to 
Oadersburtt.    On  a  we  have  ;he  cliannels 


it  ^.^c 


absolutely   essential    to   our 


great  steel  industry  ar.d  without  which 
we  ■^■ould  now  be  pew*  ile.=-s  m  our  eilorts 
of  national  defense.  Cn  :t  we  have  the 
great  hydrcpcvv>:r  wtrk--  at  Niagara, 
wr.ere  56,OC0  cuo.c  ftei  ci  water  are  uti- 
lized every  second  of  time  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pcAer,  nc.v  so  essential  in  cur 
iiationa!  c;<-ltn.>--e.  Not  a  dollar's  worth 
cf  tcrtificatirn5  ha-vc  bytii  erected  for 
their  d^i'on.c.  % 

We  aiL  no.v  told  that  wheri  the  one 
additional  dam  is  built  it  will  necessitate 
the  e.ipenditure  of  Sl.noO  000,000  for  de- 
f^n.M:.-  along  '"the  whole  L677-mile  front." 
Ii  that  be  true,  then  we  will  certainly  be 
in  ncvd  of  ancthtr  bill. on  to  protect  the 
T.  V.  A 

t:.._  Gr.^r.ci  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
Dams  en  "hf  Columbia  are  producing 
much  more  pev. er  than  is  contemplated 
for  the  St,  Lav, lei.ce.  Ocean  ships  ply 
cn  thi.-  river  through  tlie  Cascade  Range, 
passing  through  the  hu,ge  locks  at  Bonne- 
ville, where  we  also  ha\'e  the  famous  frsh 
ladders  for  the  preservation  of  tiie 
salmon  industry.  Perhaps  much  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  will  be  necessary  for 
the  defense  cf  the  Columbia. 

The  Ohio  River  watershed  embraces 
more  than  100  locks  £.nd  dams,  with  a 
commerce  of  50,GCO,0C0  tons.  No  forti- 
fications have  been  erected  for  their 
dtftn.-c.  Even  the  old  fort  Duquesne 
iitar  Pittsburgh  has  long  been  aban- 
doned, a. id  cotton  bales  are  no  longer 
used  for  breastworks  at  New  Orleans. 
/^-5  measured  by  the  neecis  estim.ated  for 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence,  certainly, 
at  least  $2,000,000,000  should  be  appro- 
priated at  once  for  the  orotection  of  this 
great  region. 

All  these  surrgested  fortifications  are 
absolutely  essential,  if  any  of  them  are. 
Furthermore,  we  have  250,000  miles  of 
railroad  engaged  in  transportation  which 
are  not  fortified.  Probably  another 
hundred  billions  would  be  siifficient  for 
that  purpose. 

But,  the  half  has  never  been  told.  On 
the  Susquehanna,  we  have  the  great  Con- 
cwingo  Dam  and  hydicejectric  power 
plant.  It  furnishes  Ii,ght  and  power  to 
Philadelphia  and  power  for  the  operation 
of  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
It,  too.  is  undefended.  Perhaps  a  half 
billion  would  be  ample;  for  this  ptupose. 
If  it  should  be  destroyed,  Pliiladciphia 
might  experience  a  black-out,  and  {he 
"Pennsy"  might  be  fcrced  to  use  more 
coal  and  less  water  power  and  .thus  give 
greater  patroncfe  to  the  coal  industry, 
as  she  is  new  advising  the  GoMernment 
to  do.       I 

PenrTjylvania  is  ^ttr  foremost  State  in 
the  production  cf  coal,  Ih^  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  hauled  many  millions 
cf  -«ons  of  ccal  at  great  profit  Yet  it  is 
unng  hvdrcelectric  pcw2r  in  the  opera- 
tion of  many  of  its  trains. 

Ropre.<:§ntatives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  have  been  tfrmg  the  Commit- 
tee cn  Rivers  and  HarDors  to  promote 
the  use  cf  steam  power  instead  of  water 
power  for  purposes  of  naficnal  defen-e. 
This  is  uigcd  as  an  aia  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. They  have  told  us  that  coal  is 
far  cheaper  than  falling  water  in  the 


production  of  power.    Then  why  Ccno- 
wingol  power? 

On   the   question   cf   maintenance    cfi 
the  seaway,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania LMr.  V^  ZandiJ  in  his  speech 
says:  .  "    I 

For  che  maintenance  erst  of  the  channels 
and  la  :^3  alone  *20,0OO.0O0  will  be  expended 
annua  Jy  for  the  seaway  part  of  the  project. 

The  m.aintenance  of  the  seaway  on  the 
lens  stretch  from  Duluth  to  Ogdcnsburg 
is  pai  i  out  cf  the  annual  lum.p-sum  ap- 
ations  made  by  Congress.  There 
but  little  change  In  that  maintc- 
[cost  The  additional  cost  will  be 
Illy  cn  the  short  section  between 
jsburg  and  the  international 
fary  hne  where  the  new  locks  and. 
ire  proposed.  We  arc  told  in  the 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
.[Mr,  V.AN  Z.anet]  that  the  addi- 
maintenance  cost  will  be  $20,- 
OOCOgp  annually. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  cost  of 
mainlainmg  our  concrete  dams  under 
water  is  Infinitesimal.  The  principal 
cost  las  been  in  the  operation  of  the 
locks,  rather  than  maintenance.  Tlie 
locks  are  electrically  operated  by  power 
afforc  ed  bv  the  river  itself.  Several  men 
will  b '  required  for  the  24-hour  day  op- 
eration. These  men  would  ro'ceive  the 
major  portion  of  the  $20  000,000. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Budget 
would  be  expected  to  approve  the  $20,- 
OOCOOb  allowance,  and  Ed.  Taylor  and 
John  [Taeer  expected  to  be  found  asleep. 
Belie\jeit  or  not,  Ripley. 

Fcrlthe  current  year  the  Budget  made 
an  allfJwance  of  $41,723,000  for  the  main- 
tenanfce  and  operation  cf  our  entire 
waterivay  system.  Included  in  this,  are 
our  A  lantic.  Gulf,  and  Paciric  ports;  the 
ports  and  Channels  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico;  our  canSls  and  inter- 
coastj  1  channels;  our  river  systems  of 
appro  dmately  15,000  miles,  and  includ- 
ing the  operation  of  several  hundred 
locks  fend  dams;  one  port  each  on  the 
islancfi 
Wake 
mora 
so-cal 
below 
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of  St.    Thomas,    Midway,    and 
and  our  Great  Lakes  system  of 
han  60  ports,  and  including  all  the 
■  ed  seaway  except  the  short  stretch 
Ogdcnsburg.    We  are  now  advised 
le  inclusion  of  that  stretch  will  add 
appro:  cimatcly  50  percent  to  our  mainlc- 
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Bareaii  of  Mines  Has  Discovered  a  New 
Prot:ess  for  Producing  Magnesium 
Froi  n  Magnesite  Ore 

IXTZNSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

WN.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHJNCTON 

IN  itlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV-ES 


Mr. 
montlis 


Tuesday.  July  15,  19il 


LEAVY,    Mr.  Specker,  in  recent 
'  the  importance  of  magnesium  in 
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cur  defense  procram  has  beccnv  known 
to  all  of  us.  Tins  .ery  superior  light 
ni.  ;al  not  only  takes  the  place  of  alumi- 
nimi  and  is  susceptible  of  being  alloyed 
with  aluminum,  but  i'  has  numerous  ad- 
vantai:es  over  alumirum  in  airplane  pro- 
duction, 

W.Mi.NtSlUM   jlSSENTlAL 

Magnesium  is  an  absolute  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  nunitions,  in  mak- 
ing tracer  bullets,  and  as  a  principal  in- 
gredient In  explo.sivc  .  As  a  metal  it  is 
one-third  lighter  thaii  altmainum,  has  an 
equal  or  greater  ten-  le  strength,  and  is 
used  not  alone  in  the  production  of  air- 
planes, but  also,  becaise  of  its  lightness, 
is  used  as  material  for  casings  for  thp 
great  bombs  that  tiie  bomber  planes 
carry,  Germany  has  been  manufactur- 
ing and  using  this  wonderful  metal  most 
extensively,  and  as  nf  ar  as  we  can  learn 
today,  is  producing  ni  ir.y  times  as  much 
of  it  as  we  are. 

MONOPDLT 

By  reason  of  monopolistic  control,  par- 
ticularly in  th.  fi. :  i  of  patents,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Ann  rica,  together  with 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  have  permitted 
no  other  person  nor  concern  to  enter 
the  field  of  production  in  magnesium. 
Practically  all  the  magnesium  produced 
in  the  tfnitcd  States  s  produced  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  fron  chlorines  at  Mid- 
land, Mich.,  and  F:  eport,  Tex.  The 
price  of  mapi.t  s:um  fi<ed  and  controlled 
by  the  Aiuminum  C( .  of  America  and 
the  Dow  Chemical  C(  ,  has  always  been 
just  one-third  higher  thrn  aluminum, 
which  strangely  enouf  h  is  the  same  dif- 
ferential that  exists  m  the  weight  of 
these  metals,  aluminum  being  one-third 
heavier  than  magesiun. 

While  in  this  country  we  produce  mag- 
nesium from  salt  brii,es  through  secret 
patented  processes  cor  trolled  by  the  Dow- 
people  and  the  Alcoa  i  eople,  in  Germany 
they  produce  it  from  Austrian  magnesite, 
and  actually  a  bette;-  grade  of  metal, 
being  less  subject  to  corrosion,  since  its 
base  is  ore  rather  than  salt. 

WORK  DONE  AT  WA5HINC  TON  STATE  COLLEGE 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
cooperating  with  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton at  its  school  of  i.aines  at  Pullman, 
Wash.,  5  years  ago  entered  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  research  in  cc  nnection  with  the  • 
tremendous  magnesite  deposits  located  a 
short  distance  north  cf  Spokane,  Wash,, 
in  Stevens  County.  1  was  known  that 
there  wei'e  large  maFn?site  deposits  run- 
ning into  millions  of  t  ms,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  where  bil- 
lions of  kilowatt-hour:,  of  electrical  en- 
ergy would  be  generated.  This  research 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  Dr,  H.  A. 
Docrner  of  the  Unit  ^d  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  atid  Dr.  A.  L.  Drucker.  Dean  of 
the  State  school  oif  mines.  Tlie  Con- 
gress has  been  generous  in  its  appropria- 
tions to  carry  this  woii  forward,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  appropriailo  is  a  small 
pilot  plant  was  ccnsiri  cted  at  the  State 
college  at  Pullman.  Wash.,  to  ascertain 
the  possibilities  of  prcducing  this  mar- 
velous metal  from  our  cirvat  ore  reserves 
by  electro-thermic  methods.  This  work 
has  been  carried  forwi,rd  until  today  it 
has  reached  the  poin  where  those  in 
charge  of  the  research  h.ive  announced 


new   methods   and 


the   success   of   th 
processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  nfra.n  from  ex- 
pressing a  genuine  gratification  in  this 
announcement,  b-^rause  cf  the  i,,:th  that 
I  have  had  in  the.^e  expcninent.s  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  profound  belief 
that  a  practical  di.-covcry  of  a  method 
of  producing-  metallic  magnesium  from 
magnesite  ore  weuld  result  in  giving  to 
oiu-  Nation,  both  for  wartime  and  peace- 
time, an  unliiniti  d  amount  of  the  most 
wonderful  metal  that  man  has  ever 
known,  and  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

If  the  Office  of  iProduction  Manage- 
ment and  others  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  available  magnesium 
metal,  now  that  we  have  proven  how  it 
may  be  produced  from  the  ore.  see  fit 
to  give  immediate  consideration  to  this 
process,  there  will  need  to  be  no  short- 
age of  light  metals  to  carry  forward  our 
airplane-production  program  and  our 
other  normal  activities  wherein  we  re- 
quire great  quantities  of  light  metal. 

OF.F     AND     rCWER    AVAILABLE 

Nature  has  been  exceptionally  kind  in 
placing  these  mountains  cf  magnesite 
ore  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
greatest  hydroel  metric -power  develop- 
ment in  the  whole  world,  and  electrical 
energy  is  the  major  essential  in  reducing 
the  ore  to  metal.  One  kilowatt  of  elec- 
trical energy  produces  1,000  pounds  of 
metallic  magnesium.  Grand  CouUc  Dam 
when  developed  to  capacity,  will  produce 
2,000.000  kilowatts  of  electricity.  Tins 
translated  into  metallic  magnesium 
would  be  2,000.000.000  pounds  of  metal. 
Of  course,  we  realize  that  we  would  not 
use  all  the  energy  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  every  anticipated 
shortage  of  this  magic  metal  can  now  be 
cared  for  by  merely  takint?  advantage  of 
what  we  have  and  what  we  know  in  con- 
nection with  power  development  and 
plant  construction,  using  as  a  model  the 
pilot  plant  at  the  Stat<=  CMlege  of  Wash- 
ington at  Pullman,  and  •a.-:r.E:  as  a  process 
the  discovery  made  by  Dr  H  A  Doerner 
and  his  associates. 

MACNXSIfM    PROCESS   PROVEN 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  proof  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  merely  a  burst  of  local  pride 
nor  a  fenciful  vision  or  dream,  but  a  cold 
practical  fact,  I  append  hereto  a  telegram 
received  today  from  Dl  A.  E.  Drucker, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Mines,  at  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  at  Pullm.an,  and 
commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  and  every  person  who 
has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  this 
Nation  is  amply  prepared  in  this  great 
crisis. 

The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

PuLLM'.N,  Wash.,  July  13,  1941. 
Hon.  Chas   H.  Leavt, 
Corgressman. 

House  of  F.epreseniaiivts, 

Washington.  D  C 
First  uninterrupted  test  run  of  pilot  plant 
marking  success  of  this  Intermediate  step  be- 
tween rew  process  and  production  on  a  ccm- 
mercial  scale.  Feel  assured  now  that  the 
equipment  p.nd  process  will  function.  Ingot 
metal  of  surpr.singly  high  degree  purity  pro- 
duced exceptionally  resistant  to  corrosion. 
Impurities  found  in  this  electrctherm^c  msg- 
res.um  are  cf  ciiiTerent  kinds  and  less  con- 
ducive to  corrosion  than  impurities  present 
in    usual    electrclytic    magnesium.     Doerner 


feels  the  process  br'.r.z  c,\rr'.ed  rut  by  p:\A 
plant  is  best  )X)ssible  fcr  macnc-ite  nf  this 
Stare,  He  fee  s  recent  result.'  uf  tnuifvmg 
and  best  thus  far,  A  definite  step  forward  m 
development  cf  equipment  for  rrcvrrv  if 
magnesium  frcm  Wa-shmtrton  in.ic:.cs:-e  Vuis 
been  accomplisheri  nt  Pi:::mr.n 

,'\    e:    Ukockek,  D.'cc'.or. 


You  Can  Save  Missouri 
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or 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF    MISSOfRI 

IN  THE  HOISE  (^F  REPRESE^-'TATIVES 


Tut  >day.  Jui-^  ::»,  19-^1 


EDITORI.M:.  FROM  THE  \VATrKM.\N-ADVO- 
CATE,    eLAYTOX,   MO 

% 

Mr,  PLOESER  Mr  S;.*  ak,r,  it  is  With 
intense  interest  fur  the  p:  t  ^•;r\  a'lm-i  of 
the  scenic  natural  beauty  .^tva  ;<  .-s  -aices 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  that  I  extend  .n 
the  Recokd  an  important  edrorial.  pub- 
lished by  the  outstanding  vscekly  journal 
in  the  Twelfth  District,  the  Watchnmn- 
Advocaie  of  Clayton,  Mo. 

I  call  to  your  particular  attmtion  that 
I  am  in  full  agreement  with  t  -:e  po.'^;tion 
of  this  comment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From     tr.-^     Watcim-.an-Advora' f^,     C!a\'ton, 
Mo,    July    11      1941 

TOU     CAN     S\'.E     V.l.s-^  .r; 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  long  been 
known  for  fine  streams  and  sc;  nlc  beauty. 
Likewise,  its  ptople  liave  always  bfeii  noted 
for  their  ability  to  defend  thc.r  mtere.'^ts, 
to  campaign  for  a  desirable  program,  or  to 
fight  against  any  loss  of  their  rights  or  lib- 
erties. At  this  moment  these  characteris- 
tics of  Missouri  and  Its  people  are  clor:'ly 
related.  There  is  a  movement  cn  now  to 
ruin  our  fine  streams  and  scenic  t>eauty  and 
at  the  same  time  deprive  Mirjcurlans  of 
some   of  their   liberties. 

The  proposed  plan  to  erect  3atfojd-con- 
trol  dams  in  Missou-1  is  makli  g  slow  but 
steady  progress.  While  the  people  of  this 
State  are  tbsorbed  fn  other  affai:s.  the  plans 
of  those  v,ho  would  d.im  the  ttate  out  of 
existence  are  being  put  Into  effect.  Hlgli 
flood-control  dams  m^an  higher  tjfttes,  fewer 
schools,  lest  farms,  and  ruined  counties. 
Their  construction  v, ill  mean  the  creation 
of  heal  til  hazjtrds  end  biolog'cal  de.serts. 
Their  construction  wi:i  result  in  'ewer  recrea- 
tional places,  the  ruliiation  Df  rime  of  Mis- 
Ecurrs  finest  scenic  ber.uty,  and  the  total 
destruction  (for  all  practical  lurposes)  of 
some  of  our  mtjst  ber  utiful  fctre  ms 

The  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  th  s» 
proposed  clams  is  a  temporary  control  of  a 
minute  pcrtlon  of  th^  flood  wafrs  that  now 
affect  the  lower  Missi,'-sipptl  Elver  States. 
The  only  other  benefit  to  b«  found  In  their 
construction  will  be  In  the  Increased  profits 
of  the  already  wealthy  engineering  and  con- 
struction companies  who  eresct  tliem 

There  Is  one  way  to  thwart  the  scl.em'^s 
of  Army  and  private  enginaer?  who  are  i  o 
dam  crazy.  Only  a  concerted  action  <  f  tlie 
people  of  this  State  can  the  State  cf  Mis- 
souri be  saved  from  the  Imfendmg  fate  of 
being  dammed  to  desTTUction 

If  ycu  believe  Missouri  13  worth  saving, 
if  yoti  believe  that  what  was  your  natural 
heritage  is  worihv  f^f  '..yeing  pajs3d  cn  to 
your  children,  f.ien  write  a  letter  or  postal 
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card  tuday  to  your  Ccngres.sman  and  M;s- 
sourrs  two  United  States  Senators  m  Wash- 
ington. Vuice  your  opposition  to  this  un- 
necessary, unwarranted,  untimely,  and'' uii- 
American  \ic.iati'jn  of  our  Ubertie.-;! 


Protecting  the  American  Sugar  Industry 


EXTENSION   OF  RLMARKi 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 


IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wsduc'dcy.  JuUi  16.  I'jll 


RADIO  .-Mir-'IiLSS  OF  HON    V.TLLIA.M   S 
HII  I     OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  HIIX  of  Colorado.  Mi'.  Speaker 
lasr  W' ■  ic  I  d'liv.rtci  an  addrfs.s  over  i 
radio  station  KFKA,  at  Grotly.  Colo.,  on 
the  .subj*  c  Protecting  the  American 
Simar  Incius'vy.  Tlif  Mountain  Spates 
Be^r  Grower  published  this  article  in  rlieir 
July  i-ssue  and  I  a.<k  unanimcu-  consent 
to  have  th-^  address  included  in  the  Ap- 
p'^-ndix  of  the  Record. 

The  adcir.'S.?  fcUows: 

Bv  the  ei.U  of  11.41.  un'.t.~)S  a  ne'-v  S'lgar  Act 
Is  pas-^ed  by  Ccn^itss.  su^ar  pr.,  ductr.-,  cf  the 
United  States  w;'.!  no  lc;;.;er  have  ariy  pro- 
tection against  the  inipcrta'ion  of  foreign 
6\r^-  ir,  ex.^-  r,f  t!i:it  provided  by  an  inadequate 
rate  of  t..:-.,:f.  Witliout  effective  pictection  it 
Is  impcs^-ible  for  producers  of  sugar  bett-  and 
Buyarcar.e  to  cpcra'e  prcritabiy  or  efficieutiy. 
This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  iict  only  the 
producer  cr'  str^ar  beets  and  ^K-.ircai.",  but 
the  consiimrr  cf  sinrftr  a.-  wc'A.  beca\..s-:'  tl-.e 
existence  c:."  a  hciilthy  d.  mcst.c  siu-ar  indus- 
try IS  the  consumer'.s  only  guaranty  aeainst 
excess  prices  and  the  man.ipulation  of  our 
BUgar  mark.=t.s  by  foreign  interests 

That  sfl'g:  r  price.'r.havo  bem  lev  cur.ng 
years  of  qu^  :a  control  is  g-neraily  rec-  ui 
and  it   Was  mentioned  stvcral    t.niea  d 
tlie  recent   debate  on  susar  questions  ;: 
United  S'a  cs   Scha'e.     In   1940   the   avc-ra-e 
retail  price  cf  sugar  m  the  United  States  w?s 
6  2  cents  a  pound.     In  1939  it  was  5  4  cents,  lu 
1938  it  was  5  3  cents,  so  that  tlie  Sug.^r  Divi- 
sion was  able  to  report  just  a  few  davs  v.s:  — 
July  9— that  the  avera^-e  price  paid  for  ^u  ar 
by  consumers  was  le^s  during;  the  7  y;  ars  of 
Ccntro!  tlian  In  the  7  year    prLcedmg 

Making  f.irtlier  comparison  cf  su2,.r  w.'h 
ether  fcrds.  we  disccvtr  that  in  the  i.-.-t  20 
years  pcatoes  have  Increased  in  price  by  71 
perceiu.  lard  by  50  percen".  butter  bv  4t  i  ..r- 
cent.  s'cak  by  180  percent.  In  1921  the 
avera.;e  xx'bA  pr.ce  c:  su-'.;r  v  d>  8  cents  a 
pound,  j/o  t;.a*  the  nduccn  in  sugar  prices 
between  15-1  a:i.:i  15 iO  v.as  32  percent.  This 
In  the  face  f  t>e  si-.srr  ii;:rt  .,.><.>  iii  the  price, 
of  other  b.isi.:  :..;;> 

Even  a  rasual  glance  at  ii.,.-f  fuLir>-s 
ehouki  convince  the  most  fckfpt.cai  persou 
of  ti'o  fall,  lv  cf  the  arguments  advanced 
by  eastern  a-iiie  refiners  and  other  selfish 
groujjs  that  the  present  sugar  program  haa 
been  a  burden  to  con.-umers.  I:  is  net  a 
fact.  The  consumer  has  actually  benefited 
in  price  under  the  present  su=;ar  program. 
While  the  present  price  cf  =u-'..r  is  slightly 
higher,  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  to 
Indicate  that  sugar  prict  -  w.:i  increase  .ur 
ol    proportion    to    the    ri;e    of    other    fo^d 
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commodities  Sugar  ccuid  increase  in  price 
considerably  and  .-'.ll  be  the  cheapest  of 
feed  en  the  h.u.s  uf  k;  c.iloric  content.  ^Jne 
pound  of  sugnr  hns  nearly  six  times  the 
calories  of  a  qtiart  of  milk:  one  and  one-half 
as  mucli  as  a  pound  of  ham  or  a  pound  cf 
eggs:  SIX  tim.es  mere  calones  than  a  pound 
cf  potatoes,  and  cne  and  cne-hnlf  more  than 
a  pound  cf  bread.  Tlit:s.  figuiing  oil  a 
b.  s_-  of  calcr.cs.  sugar  r-,  the.  cheapest  food 
;:r   clv.ced. 

The  farmer;  cf  the  "Jnited  States  were 
forced  by  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Depart- 
m.ent  cf  AcrricuUure  to  reduce  their  "beet 
and  cane  acreage  f  tr  194:  T?ie  beet  growers 
accepting  a  cut  cf  170  000  acres.  All  this 
reduction  came  m  sp;te  of  a  world  situation 
no  man  could  fathom,  and  at  a  time  when 
It  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
get  ship.'}  to  brir.g  offshore  sugar  to  cur 
markets.  Now  to  keep  their  ridiculous  reg- 
ulations from  swamping  them  completely, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "uppcd"  his 
estimatf  of  sugar  consumption  by  273.672 
tons  for  a  total  cf  7.125.5(il  tons — more  sugar 
than  has  ever  been  con-.umed  in  any  pre- 
vious yea;  m  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Wi'i:  cur  sugar  acreage  cut,  wittw 
ship  bcttcn.s  getting  harder  and  harder  to 
obtain  w:'h  a  world  situation  that  will 
probably  consume  all  otir  sugar  reserve,  the 
sh  .rt-sighted  policy  of  the  men  In  charge  of 
the  sugar  prog:  .ni  becomes  obvious,  and  It 
seems  high  time  that  Cotigress  should  begin 
wcrking  on  sugar  legislation  to  save  us  from 
the  same  situation  that  m.aintalned  in  the 
last  World  War.  : 

The  b-3*  a-.d  cane  growers  of. every  Section 

of  our  c.iun-ry  protested  the  sharp  cut  of 
acreage  furred  on  them  this  spring  by  the 
Department  cf  Aericulture  backed  by  a  De- 
partment of  S*ate  dcterrniried  to  make  the 
farmer  pay  for  much  of  their  good-neigh- 
bor policy  Tlie  Agriculture  Department  was 
heedless  of  the  importunities  of  the  sugar- 
beet  and  canc-prcducmg  areas,  but  it  can  be 
hoped  that  these  two  Departments  now  real- 
ize the  error  .of  thcr  ways,  and  that  neither 
will  oppose  the  v.ritmg  of  a  new  Sugar  Act 
that  will  give  back  American  markets  to  our 
American  producers. 

Tv.c  apposition  of  eastern  seaboard  cane-  r 
sugar  refiners  to  the  extension  of  the  Sugar'' 
Ac-  may  be  expected,  but  with  present  lack 
rr  shlpixng  their  arguments  should  fall  on 
d':..-.f  e-.rs  We  must  have  sugar.  The  beet 
and  can:  sections  employ  10  men  for  every  1 
eti^ployed  by  eastern  refiners.  So.  when  we 
cui'a:!  b.e"-  and  cr^ne-suear  production  we 
not  only  directly  create  unemplovment  In 
dom.estic  producm.g  areas,  but  indirectly  we 
reciucf^  the  employment  of  railroad  men, 
m.iner<,  livestock  producers.,  and  dozens  of 
o*h°r  related  inchistries  and  enterprises.  Add 
to  ♦his  the  sharp  cut  In  consumers'  goods 
because  o*  tiis  unemployment  and  you  can 
becin  to  understand  the  vast  and  the  far- 
reaching  elTect  of  such  na -row-minded  regu- 
la"i")::. 

Kt  V  sugt.r  legislation  should  be  enacted  at 
once      Con&ress  should  begin  the  study  Im- 
mediately and  permit   every  Interested  "party 
to   present    his   si(;!e   of   this  sugar  question. 
This  is  not  just  an  issue  for  cane  and  beet- 
growers  to  areue  over  with  the  Federal  Gov-' 
ernmont.    This  is  a  question  that  aflfects  the   ! 
purchasing   dollar   cf   every   member  of   our    i 
commonwealth.     The  proper  relation  of  our 
Government   to  cffshorc  producers  of   sugar., 
must   be  carefully  considered   but   when  fn-'t 
terests  conflict  the<iecidir.g  weight  must  be 
With  cur  own  farmers  and  (onsurners.   No  one 
dcubts  the  ability^  of  our  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture   to   assist    in   solving   this   difficult 
problem      Let   them   be   f.ar   to  the  farmer. 
labor.,  r.    consumer,    and    to    the    capital    In- 
vested in  these  great  milLs.     Leadership  can 


and  must  be  found  to  solve  not  only  the  prob- 
lems cf  the  beet  and  cane  growers,  but  also 
the  problenis  of  the  producers  of  other  major 
crops  who  are  now  In  serious  condition. 

To  further  enlighten  you  on  the  sugar 
situation,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  during  all 
the  period  of  quota  control,  not  a  single  cent 
has  been  paid  to  the  Industry  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  On  the  contrary,  the  pro- 
ducei  and  the  processor  have  paid  their  way 
and  left  a  surplus  In  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  Is  quite  different  from  the 
Govet-nment  assistance  given  to  other  farm 
cropa 

EvJn  if  the  present  World  War  should  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come,  it  Is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  situation  wherein  sugar  would 
be^jpe  so  scarce  as  to  cause  an  extreme  In- 
creag^  in  price,  or  the  rationing  of  Its  use. 
Plcntty  of  sugar  should  be  available  at  rea- 
sonanle  prices,  unless  the  bungling  methods 
of  tlije  Agriculture  Department,  unduly  in- 
fluenpd  by  a  free-trade  State  Department, 
such  a  curtailment  of  acreage  that  we 
fail^tib  have  an  opportunity  <o  giow  sufficient 
acrea  ;e  of  sugar  crops. 

Nes'  sugar  legislation  must  take  into  con- 
sider! tion  all  our  experience  of  the  past, 
coupled  with  a  vision  and  foresight  into  the 
futuf\  all  based  on  the  abnormal  sltuatlOHS 
existing  in  this  world  of  revolution  facing 
il  proper  evaluation  of  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  of  our  country,  now  and  in  a 

St-  var  world,  must  direct  all  deliberation 
a(  ricultural  legislation  at  this  session  of 
Cong:  ess. 

In  closing.'  let  me  say  that  the  Congress  • 
faces  a  serious  situation,  and  one  that  needs 
careful  thought  and  sound  deliberation.  In 
ihe  c  Iscussion  of  the  various  phases  of  this 
problim.  we  need  men  that  can  think  In 
term^  of  the  United  States,  men  that  can 
understand  the  ramifications  and  the  Inter- 
relati  m  of  the  sugar  problem  with  ether 
agriciJtural  production.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
correct  solution  to  every  problem.  There- 
fore, ;  f  men  with  brains  and  vision  set  out  to 
find  %  proper  answer,  to  the  Sugar  problem. 
It  Witt  be  found. 


IN 


■Peace,  Be  Still'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

F 

HOiN.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF     INDIANA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  15, 19il 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
1.900j  years  ago  a  great  storm  arose  on 
the  aea  of  Galilee.  While  the  lightning 
flashid,  the  thunder  roared,  and  the 
angrjl  waves  churned  the  foaming  sea.  a 
little  jboat  battled  bravely  with  the  ele- 
mentf  On  that  boat  was  the  Son  of 
Goc!.  And  He  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  jifist.  !-|,    1 

Thi  situation  "Was  supremely  tragic. 
It  .se^ed  that  at  any  mom.ent  the  frail 
craft jwould  be  broken  apart  or  washed 
unde^  by  tlie  furious  waters  and  all  on 
board  would  be  lost.  With  blanched 
faces  the  horror-stricken  disciples  awak- 
ened the  Master. 

WhUt  happened  then  is  graphically 
told  l)y  three  competent  reporters — St. 
Mattltew,  St.  Mark,  and  S*  Luke. 
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St    Mat t lie w: 


And  He  salth  unto  them:   "Why  are  ye  fear- 
ful.  O   ye  of   little    faltl  V     Then   He   arose 
and  rebuked  the  wind  ard  the  sea.  and  there 
■was  a  great  calm. 

St.  Mark: 

And  He  arose,  and  rel  uked  the  wind  and 
said  unto  the  sea:  'Peact ,  be  stiU  "  And  the 
wind  ceased  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 
And  He  said  unto  ther.-!:  "Why  are  ye  so 
fearful?     How  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith?" 

St.  Luke: 

And  they  came  to  Hnn  and  awoke  Him, 
saying:  "Master,  Master,  we  perish.  "  Then 
He  arose  and  rebuked  th..  wind  and  the  rag- 
ing of  tihe  water,  and  th<  y  ceased,  and  there 
was  a  calm.  And  He  said  unto  them:  "Where 
Is  your  faith?" 

In  my  opinion  Christianity  is  today 
facing  the  most  supreme  test  in  all  of  its 
hisioiy.  A  world  temp?st  is  going  on  and 
civilization  is  in  the  sane  precarious  situ- 
ation as  the  little  boat  that  was  recked  by 
the  wind.>  and  the  wa -e.^  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  violence  of  men's  hatreds, 
one  toward  another,  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. The  ideal  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  being 
shot- to  death  on  a  hundred  battlefields 
on  three  continents.  The  word  "mass" 
used  to  stand  for  sweet  communion  with 
Goc^.  but  with  paganism  sweeping*  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  th^  only  mass  great 
numbers  of  people  under.'^tand  is  mass 
murder.  The  very  tundamentals  of 
home,  religion,  and  s-<;ial  security  are 
being  warped  and  twisted  by  the  de- 
structive elements  at  v.-ork.  The  whole 
world  is  seething  in  th?  grip  of  a  stoi-m 
of  unimaginable  viruhnce  and  magni- 
tude. In  my  judgment  the  only  force 
that  can  rescue  civilization,  the  only 
force  that  can  say.  "Peace,  be  still."  is 
the  same  force  that  calmed  the  turbulent 
waters  of  Galilee— the  Son  of  God.  I 
plead,  meekly  and  huml  ly,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  calmine  the  wofld  waters  may  be 
submitted  to  Him. 

In  pi-esentinp  'hr.    i.ggestion  I  quote 
an  illustrious  airJionty: 

i  President  Roose- 
ould  come  to  our 
.1  of  the  spirit  of 
uld  sweep  through 
\nd  stir  the  hearts 
faiths  to  a  rcallza- 
'd  and  their  dedl- 
lemselves  and  for 
here  is  any  prob- 
d  economic — that 
he   fire   of  such    a 

I   say  it   almost 

that  Christianity 

ittle  to  meet  the 

it  by  this  great- 

Where  are  the 

church  and  what 

the  exception  of 

lien,  one  a  Cath- 

t '-St ant.  Cardinal 

{  Ma.vsachusftts, 

I  Fo;;dick.  of  New 

linent  leaders  of 

■larcd  themselves 

apam^t   Ameri- 

c.'gy  of  butchery 

gn  lands,  or  who 


"No  greater   t;n»t:.' 
velt    a    few    years   ago.    "t 
land   today   than    a   revlv 
religion — a  revival  that  wi 
the  homes  of  the  Nation 
of  men  and  women  of  all 
tton  of  their  belief  In  G. 
cation    to    His    will    for    t 
their  world.     I  doubt  it  • 
lem — social,    political,    ar 
would    not   melt   before  i 
spiritual  awakening." 

It  seems  to  me — and 
with  tears  in  my  eyes— 
of  today  is  doing  very  1 
challenge  imposed  upon 
est  of  world  debacles, 
leaders  of  the  Christian 
are  they  doins'  Wr.h 
two  outstanding  church 
olic  and  the  other  a  Pre 
William  H  OCnnnell,  t 
and  Rev.  Harry  Emersc 
York.  I  knew  of  no  en 
the  church  who  have  de 
in  a  forthriKht  manne: 
can  involve mcnt  in  the 
that  is  going  on  in  foie 


ha\e  indicated  a  belief  that  Chrr^tiantty 
has  a  present  and  imperative  duty  to 
perform  in  prcp<is;nc  mediaticn  tcend 
the  war.  B- cause  the.se  two  gj-cat  men 
stand  out  I:ke  niountam  peaks  on  the 
Christian  huiti-rn  I  quote  again,  as  I  have 
many  times  here:  of  ere.  telecrani.v  which 
I  have  received  fro.m  "htrt..  as  follows: 

Brighton,  Mass..  May  22,  1941 
Congressman  Loris  Litdlow. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington .  D.  C: 
Read  your  letter  and  enclosures  with  deep 
interest.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  American  people  desire  a  cessation  of  this 
stupid  and  brutal  war.  and  I  mav  add  that 
no  one  can  doubt  their  desire  to  keep  out  of 
the  conflict. 

Cardinal  O'Connell. 

I 

New  York    N    V  .  May  26.  1941 
Hon    Loris  LtJDLow. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C 
I  strongly  commend  your  resolution  to  pro- 
mote peace  by  calling  a  conference  of  thj 
American  republics  to  offer  the  nations  now 
at  war  the  services  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  a  mediator.  This  is  the  only  hope- 
ful and  constructive  way  I  see  out  of  the 
present  crisis. 

Harkt  Emekson  Fosdick 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  church 
of  Christ  were  as  militant  as  it  should  be 
to  m^eet  this  supreme  test  of  its  efficiency, 
it  would  be  leading  a  great  moral  and 
spiritual  resurgence  to  lift  the  world  cut 
of  hell  and  sweep  it  back  to  Safetv  and 
sanity. 

I  speak  as  a  humble  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  as  one  who  be- 
lieves in  a  living  Christ,  and  I  say  with 
sorrow  that  I  do  not  think  the  Son  of  God 
is  getting  the  support  he  should  receive 
from  Christians  in  performing  the  task 
of  saving  the  world,  which  must  be  saved 
by  Christianity,  if  it  is  to  be  .saved  at  all. 
What  is  the  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  doing?  What  are 
other  great  religious  organizations  doing? 
What  are  our  religious  publications  say- 
ing? Some  ministers  are  openly  inter- 
ventionists and  think  the  United  States 
should  become  an  active  belligerent,  just 
as  if  adding  to  the  already  too  many  con- 
.suming  hatreds  of  the  world  is  the  way  to 
peace  and  concord,  and  as  if  pouring  oil 
on  a  fire  is  the  way  to  put  out  the  fire. 
Others  appear  to  have  succumijed  to  an 
apathetic  laissez-faire  and  defeatist 
philosophy,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  are  paralyzed  or  petrified. 
To  such  Christians  I  can  una  erne  hear- 
ing the  Son  of  God  saving  from  behind 
the  shadows,  as  St.  Luke  records  Him 
saying  to  His  disciples  on  the  boat: 

Where  is  your  faith? 

Christians  who  are  under  the  defeatist 
spell  should  rcconsec/ate  ther.selves  in 
the  faith  that  made  martyrs,  shake  off 
their  paralysis  and  get  into  action,  for 
the  world  is  crying  to  be  saved. 

I  believe  that  a  practical  way  for  our 
Christian  forces  to  proceed  to  do  their 
part  in  the  greatest  task  ever  undertaken 
or  imagined  as  a  Christian  objective,  the 
saving  of  the  world  from  physical  and 
moral  destruction.  Is  outlined  in  the  me- 


diation resolution  I  have  Introduced  in 
the  House,  which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
the  American  people  that  the  United  States 
shall  remain  at  peace  w.'h  the  world  and 
free  from  foreign  entanglements,  while  It 
faithfully  performs  its  dut;cfi  as  a  gocd  neigli- 
bcr:  and 

Whereas  if  the  world  ever  needed  a  {-leace- 
maker  it  needs  one  now:  and 

Whereas  with  war  engulfing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  glebe  and  threatening  to  draw 
other  nations  into  its  vortex,  there  Is  a  r'-al 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  demcn- 
strate  its  sincerity  as  a  good  neighbor  by 
assuming  the  role  of  a  peacemaker;   and 

Whereas  there  is  a  possibility,  faint  though 
It  may  b?.  that  the  New  World  under  the  lead- 
ership :  the  United  Statet.  might  be  the- 
means  of  freeing  the  Old  Wcrld  fr  :r  the 
miseries  of  war  and  reestabitshing  p<  ;  .  .:.>! 
tranquillity  on  earth;  Therefore  t>e  it 

Resohed  by  the  House  of  Reprcsrntatnes 
^thc  Senate  concurrtng) .  Th»t  it  is  the  .tense 
of  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States  that  the 
President  shall  be  requested  to  Invite  the 
American  republics  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  offer 
to  the  nations  now  at  war  the  .services  cf  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator,  to  the  end 
that  the  blessings  of  peace  may  be  brcucht 
to  a  distraught  world. 

Sec.  2.  This  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
known  as  the  peace  resolution  of  1941 

The  introduction  of  this  resolut:yn  is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  tiie  b(  <i 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  world 
now  would  be  successful  mediation  to 
stop  the  war.  to  be  followed  by  recon- 
struction on  a  basis  of  fundamental  jus- 
tice. There  is  enouch  land  lying  un- 
cultivated and  fallow  to  .support  all  hu- 
man beings  on  the  earth  if  they  would 
but  forget  their  hatreds,  pii*  cowzi  t!-icir 
puns,  and  go  to  work. 

High  among  the  snow-crciwn'd  Andes 
Mountains  the  face  of  Christ  slimes  in 
the  bright  sunhght.  To  my  imacmstive 
mind,  the  heroic  statue  of  the  Prince,  of 
Peace,  on  the  borderland  between  Chile 
and  Argentina,  .^ends  out  on  the  e'her 
waves  of  love  and  friendship  its  mute 
appeal  for  the  mediation  resolution  I  have 
introduced.  That  .  tatue  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  American  repub- 
lics, because  it  was  erected  by  tlie  two 
nations  to  celelira'c  an  accord  tliat  wa-s 
reached  after  Icne  and  intense  bitterness. 
It  stands  in  tew.  ring  majesty  en  a  spot 
13  000  ^  et  hipli  It  can  be  seen  for  a 
hundred  miles  and  all  who  come  near  it 
are  enthraiied  by  its  b<:'auty  and  grand"ur. 
The  story  of  tJie  Christ  of  the  Andps 
has  been  told  many  times,  but  to  a  world 
stricken  with  \xar,  or  livine  in  constant 
fear  of  war.  it  cannot  be  told  too  often. 
The  statue  bears  this  .nscription: 

These  mounta  ns  must  crumble  to  dust 
before  the  Argentines  and  thr  Ciiileai.s  shall 
break  the  peace  which  they  have  sworn  to 
maintain  at  the  feet  of  Christ    the  Redeemer. 

Would  it  not  be  a  crand  thine  11  the 
moving  hand  cf  histcr.v  were  to  write  into 
the  record  of  civilizaiion  Lhis  mcnicran- 
dum:  I 

In  the  year  194:  a  great  Christian  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  21  American  republics,  brought  a  warring 
world  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer. 

Is  It  not  worth  trying? 
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Commanism  in  the  Merchant  Marine 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF    I1.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 


Wednesday,  July  16.  1941 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
talked  today  with  a  jobless  st aman.  His 
name  is  Joseph  J  D^yle.  Until  a  few 
days  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  steamihip  Ancon.  That  vessel  is 
operated  by  the  War  Departmient  of  the 
United  States  Government.  When  the 
steamship  Ancon  puts  cut  to  sea  tomor- 
row, Joseph  J.  Doyle's  name  will  be 
missing  from  the  list  of  the  ship's  crew. 

Why  is  Doyle  jobless  today?  For  the 
simple  rea-icn  ihat  he  dared  to  call  fcr 
an  investigation  of  the  alleged  Com- 
munist control  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  As  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union  and  as 
a  properly  accredited  delegate  to  the 
union's  annual  conventicr  in  Cleveland 
last  week  Doyle  asked  for  an  open  hear- 
ing within  the  union  on  the  charge  of 
Communist  control.-  Immediately  the 
Stalin-Curran  machine,  which  absolutely 
dominates  the  National  Maritime  Union, 
put  Mr.  Doyle  in  his  place;  that  is,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed — the  place  re- 
served for  all  those  seamen  who  dare 
lift  their  voices  against  Moscow's  stran- 
gle hold  upon  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States 

The  case  of  Joseph  J  Doyle  dram.atizes 
an  issue  which  has  been  facing  the 
United  States  Government  for  several 
years.  That  issue  will  not  down.  It 
must  be  met.  and  I  propose — I  demand — 
that  we  meet  it  without  further  delay. 
For  years,  the  Dies  committee  has  been 
turning  up  the  evidence  which  shows 
conclusively  that  a  vicious  and  subversive 
machine  of  Communist-racketeers  con- 
trols the  National  Maritime  Union.  Our 
committee  agents  inform  me  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  new  evidence  concerning 
this  machine  which  controls  the  N.  M.  U. 
Today  that  machine  demonstrates  that 
it  is  so  confident  of  it,s  power  over  Amer- 
ican shipping,  that  even  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  must 
knuckle  down  when  it  gives  the  com- 
mand. I  put  the  issue  up  to  the  War 
Department  today:  I  ask  the  Depart- 
ment headed  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stimson 
if  it  intends  to  follow  the  policy  of  letting 
Moscow  dictate  the  personnel  aboard  our 
ships.  •  I  ask  the  War  Department  if  it 
intends  to  connive  with  Joe  Curran  and 
his  Moscovite  bosses  in  depriving  any 
patriotic  American  seaman  of  his  liveli- 
hood if  and  when  he  challenges  the  Com- 
munist control  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union. 

I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  the  Dies 
committee  has  placed  Mr.  Doyle  under 
subpena.  and  I  intend  to  see  that  our 
committee  brings  him  before  us  to  give 
the  facts  and  th..t  we  probe  to  the  very 
.bottom  of  this  issue  which  has  been 
dramatized  by  the  case  of  this  seaman.    I 


shall  favor  bringing  the  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  War  Departmen:.  by  subpena 
if  necessary,  before  the  D:es  committee 
so  that  we  may  learn  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  where  ttie  Depart n-.ent 
stands  on  this  issue. 


Accomplishments  of  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  Stark,  Tuscarawas, 
Wayne,    and    Holmes    Counties,    Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  14,  1911 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr  Speaker,  not  many 
p>ersons  in  cities  and  tcu-ns  are  ac- 
quainted  with  the  program  cf  the  Farm 
Security  Admmistraticn  aad  therefore 
the  information  herein  is  intended  chiefly 
for  them.  To  the  farmers,  however,  the 
actual  results  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration procrram  in  StJ^rk.  Tuscara- 
was, Wayne,  and  Hclmes  Cf)unt:es,  com- 
prising the  Sixteenth  Ohio  Consressicnal 
District,  will  be  of  outstanding  interest. 

This  Administraticn  has  for  its  purpose 
the  extension  of  loans  to  small  farmers 
who  find  credit  unavailabe  elsewhere, 
with  the  hope  of  Increasing  their  incomes 
so  that  they  m.ay  be  kept  from  appealing 
to  the  W.  P.  A.  or  relief  organizations. 

Secondly,  the  Farm  Secuiity  Adminis- 
tration goes  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer 
overburdened  by  debt,  and  by  ,-kii:fuI  ne- 
gotiation arranges  a  scal.na-down  of 
debts  or  reduction  of  interest — all  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  creditor. 

Thirdly,  in  certain  c^^unties  the  Ad- 
ministration buys  farms  fcr  tenan's  sup- 
plying them  with  all  the  needed  fujads  at 
a  rate  of  interest  of  3  percent  and  pro- 
viding for  easy  payments,  thus  addms  to 
the  number  of  farm  own*=rs  of  a  crm- 
munity. 

A  review  of  what  has  been  accompli.shed 
in  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  Congressional  Dis- 
trict by  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion is  contained  m  the  follcwing  k**er  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  C.  B  Bald'.vm, 
Administrator: 

HCli,    WiLLI.AM    R     THOM. 

House  of  Rcp'-e^c'tative^ 

Dear  Mr,  Thom:  Since  the  beginninsr  cf 
the  present  emergency  it  has  been  generally 
recugtiized  that  the  hcaith.  welfare,  and 
morale  of  our  people  are  vitally  important 
to  national  defence  Providing  for  these 
needs  e.mcng  lcw-inc(.>me  farm  families  has 
been  one  of  ;he  essential  contributions  cf  the 
Farm  Secuiity  Administraticn  to  the  Nation's 
defense  efforts  during  the  past  year. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  special  survey 
undertaken  to  mea.«ure  the  proere'--«  being 
made  by  borrowers  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  It  indicate?  the  ga:rj»  In 
terms  of  money,  living  standard.^,  and  ca- 
pacity for  self-support  which  have. been  made 
during  1940  by  handicapped  and  Icw-lnccme 
farm  people  all  ever  th«  ccuntry  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  ycu  might  be  interested  m 
seeing   the  figures  fcr  your  district. 


In  the  Sixteenth  District  of  Ohio  there  were 
502  active  standard  rehabilitation  borrowers 
at  the  end  cf  1940,  The  survey  showed  that 
the  average  borrower  earned  a  net  mcome  cf 
$926  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  8745 
In  the  year  before  he  borrowed  from  Farm 
Security.  In  other  words,  the  typical  family 
increased  Its  annual  net  Income  by  24  per- 
cent. I 

Also  slgiilflcant  are  the  gains  which  these 
peopH  macle  In  net  *orth,  since  that  Is  one 
of  the  best  measures  of  permanent  improve- 
ment in  Ifi^'ing  standards  Bcrrcwers  In  your 
district  Intreaied  their  average  net  worth — 
over  and  I  above  all  debts.  Including  their 
obligation*  to  the  CJovernment — from  $1,156 
before  thfy  came  into  the  Farm  Security 
program  to  11,427  at  the  close  of  the  1940 
crop  year.    This  is  a  gain  of  23  percent. 

These  figures  mean  that  farm-security  bor- 
rowers In  the  Sixteenth  District  have  added 
a  total  of  $135,967  to  the  wealth  of  tht^r 
communities,  and  have  Increased  their  total 
annual  Incomes  by  $90,802,  Naturally  this 
growth  in  prosperity  and  purchasing  power 
has  been  ifefieGted  on  the  books  of  merchants 
and  other  businessmen  of  the  district. 

We  wert  pleased  to  find  that  borrowers  In 
your  district  are  rapidly  repaying  their  re- 
habllltatldn  loans.  Already  $108,784  has  been 
repaid  on  loans  totaling  $454,370,  although 
much  of  the  money  does  not  fall  due  for  4  or 
5  years.  Throughout  the  entire  country,  re- 
habilitation loans  totaling  $420,865,050  had 
been  made  as  of  December  31.  1940.  and 
$149,626,442  of  this  sum  had  been  repaid.  As 
you  knowj  loan  funds  currently  are  advanced 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
Instead  of  coming  from  direct  appropriations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  bor- 
rowers from  farm  security  was  able  to  get 
adequate  Credit  anywhere  else,  and  that  many 
of  them  formerly  were  on  relief,  we  feel  that 
this  repayment  record  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
honesty  and  industry  of  these  needy  farm 
people.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  getting  back  on 
their  feet  and  becoming  permanently  self- 
supporting:  In  large  measure,  thijs  progress 
Is  due  to  the  advice  and  technical  guidance 
tn  sound  farm  and  home  management  which 
accompanies  each  farm-security  loan. 

For  example,  we  encourage  o\ir  borrowers 
to  get  a^ay  from  one-crop  farming — par- 
ticularly cf  surplus  crops,  such  as  cotton, , 
tobacco,  »nd  wheat — and  to  raise  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  own  food  and  feed  for 
their  liveptock.  During  1940.  the  average 
farm-seci»ity  family  in  your  district  pro- 
dufced  $286  worth  of  goods  for  home  con- 
sumption, as  compared  with  $212  before  they 
came  inta  the  F.  S  A.  program.  This  prod- 
uce for  Home  use  included  405  gallons  of 
milk  per  family.  431  pounds  of  meat,  and 
354  quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  canned  for 
the  wintar.  This  Increased  production  ot 
food  did  i^ot,  of  course,  add  to  the  supply  in 
the  commercial  markets,  since  virtually  none 
of  it  was  offered  for  sale.  It  simply  meant  a 
better  diet,  better  health,  and  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  for  these  families. 

Often  it!  has  been  necessary  to  work  out  an 
adjustment  of  the  family's  old  debts,  before 
rehabilitation  could  be  succei^sful.  Local 
farm  debt  adjustment  committees  have  been 
set  up  for  this  purpose.  They  have  no  legal 
authority  to  compel  adjustments,  but  by 
bringing  the  farmer  and  his  creditors  to- 
gether for  a  friendly  discussion,  they  usually 
are  able  tp  arrange  a  scale  down  of  the  obli- 
gations,, rtduced  Interest  rates,  or  extension 
of  the  payment  period.  Such  adjustments 
frequently  save  the  farmer  from  foreclosure, 
and  at  lh$  same  time,  enable  the  creditors  to 
get  substential  payments  on.  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  bad  debts. 

This  service  Is  available  to  all  farmers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  rehabilitation  bor- 
rowers. Altogether,  debt  reductions  totaling 
$100,288  Have  been  negotiated  for  the  farm- 
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ers  In  y   ur  district.     T 
down  cf   14  6  percent 
these  adjustments,  $1C 
been  pad  to  local  go^ 

in  making  this  spe 
employees  reported  tha 
In  your  district  who  a; 
cf  rehabilitation  loans 
to  get  them  because 
available 

In  addition  to  the  r 
Farm  SL>cur.ty  Is  carryi 
Jones  Farm  Ter.ant  Act 
Ited  number  of  loans  t( 
enable  them   to   buy  f 

During  the  first  3  ye, 
made  20  such  loans  In 
» 153  090  This  yonr 
Bankhead-Jones  loans 
trlct,  amounting  to  i 
Throughout  the  coui 
these  loans  have  amc 
2.6  percent,  or  823.658,  i 
than  offset  by  the  facT 
have  been  able  to  make 
taling  $196  765  as  the 
and  management 

I  am  hopeful   that  t 
port  may  be  useful  to 
like  to  have  any  iunhi 
gram.   I   shfill.  cf   cour 
them.    Sometime  durlr 
you  may  And  an  oppor- 
the  borrowers  from  F 
and  see  for  yourself  thi 
Ing  to  get  a  new  start 
paying  citizens 
Sincerely. 

C 
Administrator, 


his  represents  a  sctle- 
As  a  direct  result  rf 
.985  In  back  taxes  has 
ernmental  agencies 
:lal  survey,  our  field 
;  there  are  830  families 
e  eligible  and  In  need 
tut  have  been  unable 
of   the   limited   funds 

?habllltation  program, 
ng  cut  ihc  Bankhcid- 
,  which  provides  a  lun- 
'  competent  tenants  to 
.imily-type  farms 
irs  cf  this  program  we 
your  district,  totaling 
ve  expect  to  make  5 
in  the  Sixteenth  Dis- 
pproximately  $36,856 
itry  delinquencies  of 
unted  BO  far  to  only 
nd  this  has  been  more 

that  other  tx^rrowers 
advance  payments  to- 

result   of  good   crops 

lis  rather  detailed  re- 
.'ou;  and  if  you  would 
r  facts  about  otir  pro- 
;e.  t>€  glad  to  supply 
K  the  year  I  hope  that 
unity  to  visit  some  ot 
S,  A,  in  your  district 
efforts  they  are  mak- 
as  Independent,  tax- 


Fam  Security 
Adriir.istTation. 


Answering   Jack:  on   Daily   News 

REM/ HKS 
or 

HCN.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  16.  1041 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  M:. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  Mis-Sissipp:,  the  Jackson  Daily  News, 
edited  by  Hon.  Fred  Sullins,  hardly  lets 
a  day  go  by  without  an  attack  on  me  for 
some  cause — or  without  cause. 

One  cf  his  latest  basts  was  t>ecause  of 
my  efTorts  to  do  belated  justice  to  the 
disabled  veteraiis  of  the  World  War  and 
their  widows  and  orphans.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  is  clamoring  for  us  to 
plunge  into  the  Eu.-cpean  war,  which 
means,  we  are  now  told,  that  we  must 
prepare  to  send  an  army  to  Europe.  I 
do  net  know  where  u-e  could  land  them, 
nor  do  I  know  who  would  take  care  of 
the  maimed,  blind,  wounded,  and  dis- 
abled ones  when  they  returned  from  such 
a  war,**^  who  woulc;  care  for  their  un- 
fortunate dependent.s. 

He  seems  to  be  trying  to  convince  the 
people  of  Mississippi  that  I  ought  not  to 
run  for  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
seems  to  fear  that,  if  elected.  I  would 
spiead  T  V  A  powtr  rates  all  over  the 
State — a.-  w<.;   a.s  rural  electrification. 
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His  fears  are  well-founded.  If  I  should 
ever  be  placed  in  that  position.  I  would 
not  rest  until  everyone  who  u.'^es  elec- 
tricity In  Mississippi  enjoyed  T,  V.  A. 
rates,  and  until  we  electrified  every  farm 
home  in  the  State. 

Mississippi  cannot  remain  "half  slave 
and  V^f  f ree  " 


^ 
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July  4  .Address  at  Columbus  Junction, 
Iowa 


EXTENSION   Or    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  16, 1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     Ti-I'M.^S    L     M.'VRTIN, 
C'r    lew  .\ 


Mr  MARTIN  cf  L  \\a.  Mr  Speaker, 
unacr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
T  dehverrd  at  Columbus  Junction  Iowa. 
July  4.  1941: 

My  friends  cf  Columbus  Junction  and  the 
First  Congressional  Dlbtrict,  It  is  a  pleasure 
Indeed  to  get  back  to  Icwa  and  to  meet  and 
tfilk  with  home  folks  again.  I  am  convinced 
more  than  ever  not  only  that  Iowa  leads  the 
Nation  in  grade  1  farm  land  and  In  agri- 
culture but  also  that  Iowa  leads  the  Nation  in 
stable  thinking  in  these  perUcus  times. 

Iowa  has  furnitbed  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  Nation  in  the  matter  of 
Char  thinking  and  determined  efforts  to 
bring  our.  defenses  up  to  date  One  cf  your 
honored  citizens,  Hon,  Floyd  Pine,  has  dis- 
tlnguisrtipd  himself  through  his  leadership  in 
our  State  legislature  as  chairman  of  the 
special  defense  committee  creatt»d  by  our 
State  legislature.  Within  recent  weeks  we 
have  also  been  broucht  to  the  realization  that 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Iowa  are  in  the 
fcifcfront  of  our  defense  efforts  throughout 
the  land  This  fact  has  been  brought  home  to 
us  not  only  by  the  great  work  of  Floyd  Pine 
but  also  through  the  untimely  death  of  Pvt, 
Charles  Edward  Eidwell  of  Washington,  Iowa, 
in  Texas;  of  Lt  Howard  Abbott,  of  Osceola.  In 
the  submojine  0-9  the  death  of  Lt  Theodore 
HuLsteen.  of  Burlington,  in  the  Army  bomber 
In  Wyoming;  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Betiy 
Streiff.  of  Albla.  in  Washington 

As  Americans  view  this  challenge  today. 
we  can  well  afford  to  lock  to  our  personal  ob- 
ligations, to  the  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties of  otir  Government  and  to  the  responsibili- 
ties of  otiT  Nation,  My  own  obligation  as 
your  Representative  in  Congress  carries  with 
it  a  solemn  responsibUity,  I  can  only  hope 
to  serve  you  to  the  utmcst  of  my  ability  and 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  help 
our  Nation  achieve  itt  proper  place  among 
the  na:lons  of  this  earth  My  experience  In 
Congress  has  been  one  of  facing  unpredicted 
emergencies  and  decisions  continuously  As 
I  face  these  problems  I  am  reminded  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  statement: 

"I  am  not  bound  to  win.  but  am  bot;nd  to 
be  true  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am 
bound  to  live  by  the  light  that  I  have,  I 
must  ptnnd  with  anybody  that  <«tard=  right, 
stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part 
with  him  when  he  E<J>es  WTong," 


My  own  limitations  also  remind  nu-  of  the 
follcw:rg  quotation  from  Kdward  Everett 
Hale :  j 

"I  am  only  one.      ! 

But  I  am  one: 

1  cnn't  do  everything. 

But  1  can  do  scmathms; 

A'-.d  what  I  can  dO, 

Th,  »  I  ought  to  do; 

A!.d  what  I  ought  tc  do. 

By  the  grace  of  Otd.  I  will  do  " 
As  to  the  iespcnsiUlIit|es  cf  our  Govern- 
ment. 1  think  I  should  ^t  this  time  confine 
my  comments  to  the  re.'^pdnsiblllty  of  the  leg- 
islative branch.  The  grta^est  Job  belore  Con- 
gress today  Is  to  bring  Into  bel:-.c  an  ade- 
quate arm.ami'ht  and  training  piogram  with- 
out plunging  our  Nation  Into  ecc;;omic  and 
fiscal  disaster.  With  a 'spending  program 
estimated  at  some  $22,000,000,000  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  praspective  Inciease  Jn 
our  national  c-ebt  of^  approximately  ha'.r  that 
amount.  Conj,'res8  is  today  lacing  n  chal- 
lenge far  greater  than  any  challenge  In  his- 
tory In  the  matter  of  fi.scal  policy.  The  tax 
problem  will  be  very  drBmutlcally  brought 
home  to  each  of  us  when  t;:e  new  tax  bill 
becomes  effective,  and  yet  there  is  liitle  like- 
lihood that  B  new  tax  pro^rrani  can  riilst 
more  th.in  half  of  the  gOvernmefital  spend- 
Int  program  for  the  coming  yeaj, 

I  was  a.sslgnfd  to  a  special  natJanal-defcnse 
committee  of  my  party  In  Congress  about  18 
months  ago  a:;d  cur  cor.clusicn  after  a  long 
and  careful  study  wa.«;  th»t  a  scur.d  national 
economy  Is  of  vital  importance  in  our  na- 
tional defense  Bilcfly.  C?rs'-e-s"  Job  Is  to 
raise  the  revenue  we  need  witiirin  endanger- 
ing the  very  life  of  Industry  and  agriculture, 
and  also  Conertss'  Job  is  lo  "bring  into  being 
a  national-defense  armament  and  training 
program  sufficiently  strCng  to  meet  the 
dangers  tl.iit   confront  us 

As  I  said  belore.  I  will  not  attem.pt  to  out- 
line for  you  at  this  time  the  lull  duties  and 
ictpoiislbilities  of  the  President  and  ixerutive 
branch  of  Gcvernnient  In  the  detrrmina- 
tlon  of  policii.'S  and  the  administration  of 
them  with  the  funds  madt  ava.li'ble  bv  Con- 
gress. I  will  first  briefly,  hcwcvcr.  sti^te  that 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Govermrnt  are  Just  as  obligated  to  carrj'  out 
your  will  as  Congress  is  so  oLl.gaied.  and.  la 
my  opinion,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
should  no  more  stoop  to  secret  propaganda  to 
influence  your  views  than  ishculd  any  M*^mbcr 
of  Congress.  We  are  all  eScctfd  by  your  votts 
in  our  npresentatlve  form  cf  government, 
and  you  voters  should  not  hesitate  to  tell  us 
all  what  to  do.  In  my  JudgnUnl.  the  tIv 
report  I  should  brmg  bark  to  ycu  she,...:  Ll 
In  the  nature  cf  accounting  to  ycu  us  your 
Representative  In  Congreas. 

From  this  vie*  ol  the  duties  oi  your  gov- 
ernmental representatives  and  cfflclah  and 
because  of  my  view  that  the  Iowa  larmer  Is 
the  greatest  thinker  in  our  land  tocJay.  you 
can  imagine  my  astonlsliraent  when  recently 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  ol  the 
United  State'^  Department  cf  Agriculture  eent 
out  inftructions  to  its  einplo.,£ts  v.hj  were 
qualified  as  Informiulon  advisers,  setting  out 
that  the  Brltl.sh  shipping  situation  Is  much 
more  serious  than  Amei tears  have  tt-allzcd 
and  then  proceeded  with  the  following: 

"Department  experts  emphasize  that  these 
facts  do  not  mean  that  England  has  lest  tha 
war  There  Is  seme  doubt,  how-, vcr.  whether 
England  can  hold  out  through  the  winter  )f 
we  do  not  take  immediate  and  positive  meas- 
tjres  to  see  that  American  focx!  ai.r!  war  ma- 
terials are  delivered  at  British  pGr;.« 

"What  a  British  defeat  would  m.ean  to  this 
country  should  by  this  time  be  ctavKus  to 
all  of  us.  Many  of  the  best-informed  people 
In  Washington  predict  an  invasion  ( i  the 
Western  Hemi^ihorc  within  90  to  120  o  .ys  iX 
Britain  is  defei.ted. 
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'•The  D  par*'ne:.t  fe^'.s  thar  the  Amoncan 
people — p:irticuirirly  ih  America.  furmiTS — 
do  not  understand  the.-.t;  I-cts,  and  that  vigor- 
ous action  of  t.he  type  needed  cannot  be  taken 
until  this  lack  of  Uhdws.anding  is  remedied. 
'"For  this  rea.-c  every  agency  in  tlie  De- 
partment has  been  a.sked  to  do  all  it  cm  to 
get  these  facts  Lefi^re  th-j  people. 

'"We  cannot  isiue  furnial  press  releases  or 
rad:o  speccfi^'s  on  the  subject  for  two  obvious 
reasons — It  Is  not  tlje  official  Job  of  the  Dc- 
parrment  to  discuss  international  nffairs,  and 
lhd;3cr!minate  broadcasting  of  these  fac^s 
mi^ht  play  into  the  hands  of  the  appease- 
ment propaganda  groups. 

"We  are  requeoted,  however,  to  carry  these 
facts  by  word  of  mouth  to  as  naahy  as  possi- 
ble of  cur  own  officials  and  other  key  pecp!e 
In  Agrlcuitire.  such  as  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration committeemen,  etc  " 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  emphasize  fur- 
ther that  such  secret  cCorts'to  inilucnce  your 
opinion  In  cur  present  crisis  Is  not  a  prcper 
function  of  government.  ■ 

Our  Nation's  responsibility  Involves  the 
responsibility  of  each  and  every  citizen  and 
resident  within  our  land.  The  ar-swcr  of  the 
colonists  at  Bunker  H;ll  on  June  17.  1775, 
the  Drclarat.on  of  Independence  on  July  4. 
1776  and  th.'  adoption  of  our  flag  on  June 
14.  1777,  are  iuspirins?  examples  to  us  today. 
Time  has  ticked  off  166  years  of  history  since 
Bunker  Hill,  and  we  are  face  to  face  as  surely 
today,  as  th£n.  with  the  fact  that  the  things 
%e  pface  m-j-^t  highly — htxTty,  equality,  tiie 
right  to  happiness  and  security  in  cur  homes 
ard  persons — are  not  meiely  a  heritage  to  be 
taken  a-;  a  matter  of  cour.'^e.  They  are  our.'s. 
not  to  squander  and  dissipate  but  cur-  to 
maintain  and  hold  in  trust  for  generations 
of  Americans  yet  unbcrn 

We  can  all  .i^^rce  with  R  H  Markhain  in 
that: 

■■The  Aug  (it  the  United  States  of  America 
has  d'^vclcpcd  step  by  step  a-  the  Nation  has 
tie-.<i-pfd  It  ij.  a  hvuii^  symbol.  Each  fea- 
ture ct  tni-  n.v-z  rcpre.'ent^  a  grand  deed  and 
a  h.yh  ideal:  repress nts  men.  and  wi.me:i  try- 
ing to  create  a  tx-tter  way  of  lite.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  daring  devotion  of  the  pa.-t.  the 
gmantic  efforts  of  the  present,  trium.phant 
faith  in  the  future.  It  is  an  eniblem  af"trcn- 
tler  hards;i;p.s  and  .struggles,  of  peaceful 
fields,  and  wonder-working  factories,  ot 
Churches,  schGCIs.  and  Icve-fillcd  hemes  In 
Its  colors  are  reflected  the  brigh.test  hcjies 
and  noble-t  visions  that  the  good  men  cf 
'every  a';c  have  cherished.  The  honnnne  cf 
this  flag  IS  a  -clemn  pledqe  that  thf>-e  h  pes 
and   visii  ns   -h.ii;    be    real:?ed  " 

Thrcu'-hout  the  ch.il'.ene^  imm^dia'ely 
confronting  u.-  in  the  matter  of  peate  cr  war 
I  wish  to  emph,!.-i:'e  that  being  peacc-miid.  d 
is  not  a  ue;";i-e  against  v.ar  "  We  ar^  all  in 
favor  of  ia:r  weiihcr,  but  that  doc?  net  :  ave 
us  from  b'int;  blown  tc  kinecicni  ccmc  b\  a 
tornado  There  is  only  one  vviv  to  defend 
the  America  we  love  aia:n<t  the  ■•L<=ms"  that 
are  now  rtinnmj  rampant  throughout  the 
wcrld.  and  that  v.av  !.>  to  m.ike  ourNation  so 
stro.ig  that  all  (iv  bullies  of  the  world  put 
tOL-'^-her  dare  not  p.;!-:  a  fi.iiht  with  us.  In 
6o  uuilding  our  arm?  we  must  al.so  safeguard 
our  spirit  cf  fre*-dom  and  recognize  that 
America  cannot  survive  without  spiritual 
Xarh  With  Ru.ssia  and  Germany  locked  in 
combat,  we  are  confronted  with  a  real  chal- 
lenie  whenever  we  undertake  to  vi.-ualize 
cith.er  side  in  that  conflict  marching  arm 
and  arm  with  us  and  the  other  democracies 
of  th--  world  singing  Onward  Christian  Sol- 
diers for  the  freedom  of  speech,  frcedcm  erf 
religion,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
fr-  in   fear. 

On  .American  syr-tem  t  f  Govcrnnient  is  in 
strikh.i;  contrast  to  national  s::ci..:i.~m.  We 
have  seen  national  sociahsm  in  Italy  d?v  1  ip 
Into  fascism.,  and  thtii  into  d.ctator.ship 
under   Mus>ciim.     in   Russia    we   have 


national   socialism  develo;?   i- 
and  tovie'.jsm,  and  th.e; 
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der Stalin  V,e  have  seen  national  socialism 
in  Germany  develop  into  nazl-ism  and  then 
into  dictatorship  under  Hitler.  In  contrast 
to  all  these  cur  American  system  of  govern- 
ment exalts  the  individual  and  subordinates 
the  Government  and  all  Government  officials 
to  the  pcsition  of  servant  of  all  the  people, 
and  that  government  derives  its  Just  powers 
from  the  people,  who  are  supreme. 

I  do  agree  whpleheartedly  with  Acting 
Secretary  of  State' Welles  speaking  in  behalf 
of  President  Rocs^n-elt  when  he  told  a  press 
conference: 

"That  to  the  pecple  ot  the  United  States 
•  •  •  principles  and  doctrines  of  com- 
munistic dictatorships  are  as  intolerable  and 
as  alien  •  •  •  as  •  •  •  doctrines 
of  Nazi  dictatorship.  Neither  kind  of  im- 
posed overlordship  can  have,  or  will  have  any 
support  or  any  sway  in  the  mcde  of  life,  or 
the  .system  of  government,  of  the  American 
people." 

In  facing  our  Nation's  challenge  in  addition 
to  spiritual  faith  the  great  weapons  tliat 
will  sHccessfully  meet  the  challenge  confront- 
ing U3  today  are  courage,  economic  strength, 
and  work.  Those  three  factors,  coupled 
witi*  spiriuial  :trength  need  still  another 
factor  to  carry  us  forward  and  that  factor  is 
national  unity. 

We  are  today  torn  between  our  emotional 
Impul-ses  on  tl/e  one  hand  and  our  logical 
conclusions  on  the  other  One  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Hon.  K.^rl  Stef.an.  of  Ne- 
braska, in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  and 
which  sperch  appears  in  the  Apperdlx  of 
the  Recor:;  a:  j-.-^e  A?005.  made  a  very  ef- 
fective sia-en.t:.t  of  the  situation  confront- 
ing; us  This  is  the  time  that  divides  the 
thought^  ar.d  feelings  of  men,  that  ruptures 
friendship--  and  that  may  even  divide  fami- 
lies, and  that  situation  must  not  happen  in 
America  today  With  a  united  America  and 
with  our  unequalecl  capacity  for  mass  pro- 
duction and  with  the  unequaled  courage  and 
bravery  of  American  yruth  America  can 
move  forward  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
a  spiritual  unity  to  nut-build  anv  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  on  this  earth  in  the 
luxuries  of  peacetime  or  the  armaments  of 
war.  Under  the  benign  Influences  of  a  free 
government,  cf  a  free  economy,  cf  a  free 
enterprise,  free  speerli.  and  free  religion  and 
free  politics,  the  men  of  America  of  different 
racf's  and  different  toneues  have  learned  to 
modula'e  and  to  adjust  their  suspicions  and 
their  desires,  so  that  in  this  great  free  land. 
each  man,  woman  and  child  can  have  equal- 
ity of  opportunity 

However,  iinril  we  have  carefully  planned 
and  prepared  and  built  adequate  armament, 
Aniei.ca  today  must  face  probablv  what  is 
th.e  greatest  challenge  of  all,  and  that  is  XO[ 
expend  all  cf  our  strength  and  effibrt  and 
economic  resources  and  labor  to  bui/ding  our 
armament  and  training  proarain.  /We  must 
not  plunge  hastily  and  thoughtlessly  head- 
long into  an  unnecessary  war.  -^even  when 
fully  arm^d.  and  above  afl  I  koow  that  the 
pecple  of  Iowa  are  strongly  opposed  to 
plunging  Into  that  kind  of  /a  war  unpre- 
pared.       '  / 

Let  us  turi)  to  the  stat/  of  our  unpre- 
parrdness-  It  is  here  that  I  wish  to  bring 
to  you  atf  accounting  of  /my  work  as  your 
Representative  In  Congress.  I  have  been 
very  fcrivnate  in  my  „  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Military'  Affairs,  whereon  I 
have  served  for  the  pjist  2'_,  years,  I  only 
wish  thr'i  I  had  tin>fe  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  work  of  my  committee  and  especially  the 
siibromml,ttee  on  which  I  have  been  serving 
in  the  study  of  strategic  materials.  You 
have  no  doubt  seen  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  report  of  my  committee  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  report  was  written 
after  many  weeks  cf  Intensive  study  and 
hearincs  through  the  mcst  iAconeruous.  ill- 
assorted,  overlapping  entanglement  of  agen- 
cies you  cr.n  imatz.ne.  Notwithstanding  that 
Eituatioa   in   Wachlngtcn,   and   the   Inherent 


danger  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  stra- 
tegic materials  which  we  cannot  produce  In 
this  country,  industry  and  labor  have  re- 
sponied  marvelously  to  the  appeal  made  by 
our  1  ederal  Government  during  the  past  year. 

I  ]  nust  conclude,  however,  by  saying  that 
Ame  ica  Is  today  far  from  adequately  pre- 
pared to  Join  in  as  an  active  belligerent  in 
the  i,ar  now  raging  in  Europe.  To  plunge  In 
at  tl  is  moment  would  mean  little  les^  than 
the  slaughter  ot  unccunted  thousands  of  our 
sons  through  lack  of  adequate  armament.  A 
few  months  of  time  will  change  this  picture 
somewhat,  and  18  months  will  change  it  so 
greal  ly  that  it  is  well-nigh  Impossible  to 
Imag  ne  the  difference  In  our  position  then 
and  low.  )  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
response  of  American  indus^ry  ajid  labor  to 
the  challenge  that  came  to  them  only  1  year 
ago.  ind  1  can  say  truthfully  that  American 
indt^i  try  and  labor  have  gone  further  In  the 
past  12  months  than  the  industry  and  labor 
of  any  nation  in  a  like  period  of  time  In  his- 
tory, but  we  cannot  demand  the  Impassible 
of  tl  cm.  We  have  known  ever  since  the 
WorM  War  of  1917  and  1918  that  It  requires- 
2  years  or  more  to  arm  our  Nation.  The  sad 
part  3f  It  Is  that  it  requires  only  a  few  hours 
to  pi  ange  headlong  into  armed  "conflict  But 
inasjiucl)  as  we  are  situated  as  we  are.  my 
hope  IS  that  we  can  forestall  any  attack  upon 
our  cwn  Nation  and  that  we  can  at  the  same 
time  unite  in  expending  our  full  effort  to 
preps  ration  rather  than  to  hastening  (jur  en- 
trance into  armed  conflict.  If  America  pulls 
togetiier  unitedly  and  energetically  for  all- 
out  ireparedness  during  the  months  immedi- 
ately ahead  and  if  our  Nation  also  Judiciously 
avoids  armed  conflict  insofar  as  possible  to  do 
so,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  Nation  will 
nevei  bow  to  a  foreign  master. 

Frcm  my  mail  and  the  newspapers  and 
from  I  my  visits  with  you.  I  know  that  the 
peoplJE  of  Iowa  are  united  and  determined  to 
go  forward  together  unconquered  and  tri- 
vmip^ant. 

1 
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FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der li'ave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  .speech  which  I  made  at  the 
at  ion  cf  the  Stonington  post  office 
at  Stonington,  Conn.,  on  Friday,  July  4 
1941; 
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Warden.  Mr.  Postmaster,  distingui.^hed 
.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  Wish  to  ex- 
my  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  ba- 
you today  to  take  part  In  the  dedica- 
bt  this  splendid  building  which  marks 
th  iv  milestone  in  the  history  of  your  town. 
Evay   man   hkcs    to  fcej    that    as   be   gees 
u:h  life  that  here  and. thpre  he  builds  a 
m.ohument  whereby  in   the  ycori  to 
some  feV.'  pecple  may  remember  him. 
men  give  vast  sums  of  money  for  a 
.  an  art  gallery,  or  a  church     Some  men 
with  their  hands  and  minds  price- 
ks  of  art  and  literature.     Some  men 
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.leave  their  mementos  through  Important  en- 
gineering works.  I  have  no  gifts  which  would 
enable  m.e  to  leave  such  a  trace  cf  my  having 
lived.  Yet  I  do  like  to  feel  that  here  and 
there  during  my  lifetime  I  have  been  instru- 
mental In  the  accomplishment  of  a  few 
worth-while  things. 

And  so  I  try  en  occasicn  to  build  through 
politics  the  sort  of  memorial  which  will  give 
me  a  mca.~ure  of  satisfaction  as  well  as  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  to  others.  This  struc- 
ture was  the  only  post  office  I  reccmmeuded. 

I  want  to  arid  in  parsing  my  appreciation  to 
your  postmaster.  William  Farn&n.  who  coop- 
erated with  me  in  securing  this  building. 

It  probably  will  be  the  last  post  office  to  be 
built  In  New  London  County  for  many  years 
to  come  All  money  no-w  is  being  devoted  to 
projects  which  will  strengthen  our  national 
defense.  Poit  offices  arf  the  gift  of  a  Govern- 
ment at  peace  to  its  communities  at  peace. 

A  pest  cflice  is  more  khan  a  convenience. 
It  i-  the  central  nerve  of  the  town's  activ- 
ities and  of  the  Nation's  activities,  too. 
For  the  mail  reaches  and  connects  every 
Individual,  every  business  establishment, 
and  every  heme  with  every  other.  The  post 
office  is  the  center  of  the  connecting  link. 
When  a  town  develops  from  a  stamp  window 
set-up  in  a  home  to  a  separate  building, 
devoted  solely  to  the  post  office's  activities, 
then  that  town,  although  it  may  be  far 
from  being  a  metropolis,  takes  on  the  status 
and  dignity  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
country. 

It  Is  on  that  score  that  I  congratulate 
you.  It  Is  on  that  score  that  I  share  the 
honor  and  the  felicitations,  which  today  are 
being  given  to  you. 

Stonington  has  rich,  historical  traditions 
which  go  back  to  1649  when  WUltam  Chese- 
brough  of  Rehfjboth  in  Plymouth  colony 
came  here  to  settle.  His  home  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  cove  was  the  first,  and  he  was 
quickly  followed  by  Thomas  Miner.  Walter 
Palmer,  and  Thomas  Stanton  with  their 
families.  No  organized  company  settled  this 
borough  but  individuals  who  came  here  In- 
dependently because  they  liked  the  land.         > 

Stonington  is.  therefore,  one  of  our  oldest 
Connecticut  to\irns.  There  is  much  In  the 
Stonington  of  the  past  282  years  that  cap- 
tures the  Imagination.  There  is  the  loveli- 
ness and  quiet  beauty  of  the  only  Con- 
nertlcut  town  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  there  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  home 
of  two  famous  explorers  of  the  n4net»enth 
century,  the  22-year-old  captain  of  a  sealing 
vessel,  Capt  Nathaniel  B  Palmer,  who  dis- 
covered the  Antarctic  Continent,  and  Capt. 
Richvd  Fanning  after  whom  the  Fanning 
Islands  are  named;  there  is  the  romantic 
history  of  Stonington  as  a  port  from  which 
Stonington-built  vessels  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  went  forth  in  com- 
merce or  on  whaling  and  sealing  expedi- 
tions Your  seafaring  history  is  part  of  that 
great  tradition  of  New  England's  close  con- 
nection with  boat  building,  and  I  have 
aided  every  effort  for  a  revival  of  ship  con- 
struction In  this  section  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  your  neighboring  town  of 
Groton. 

Nor  can  I  forget  the  Stonington  of  toduy. 
a  community  that  Is  making  a  determined 
comeback  after  a  period  cf  depression  and 
despair.  This  beautiful  post  cfflce.  I  hope, 
will  symbolize  the  Stonington  of  the  future 
and  reflect  the  pride  and  high  hopes  of  this 
community  for  the  days  to  come. 

There  are  several  things  in  your  history 
that  I  think  are  both  Interesting  and  im- 
portant. For  the  first,  I  go  back  to  your 
earl:e.-t  history.  When  the  Pequot  Indians, 
who  inhabited  this  area,  were  defeated  by 
the  colonists  under  Capt.  John  Mason  In 
1627,  the  Indian  lands  were  claimed  by  both 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  In  1657, 
whpn  Stonington — cr  Mystic  and  Paweatu:k 
as  the  town  wn.s  then  called — had  been  settled 
for  8  years,  the  small  community  petitioned 
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t!  •  Ceneral  As.sembly  cf  Connecticut  to  be 
Sit  o3  as  a  town.  Connecticut  refused,  and 
since  the  colonists  doubted  the  right  cf  Con- 
necticut to  the  territory,  they  asked  the 
Massachusetts  general  court,  which  also 
turned  them  dcwn 

The  small  group  of  colonists  then  in  1658 
did  something  which  I  believe  Is  worth  not- 
ing. In  the  absence  of  any  town  govcji^ment, 
they  set  up  a  miniature  republic  to  govern 
themselves  as  best  they  coiild  under  the  name 
of  the  A&iociatlon  cf  Pcquantuck  Pecple. 
In  their  compact  they  premised  (and  I 
quote)  "to  maintain  and  defend  with  our 
persons  and  estate  the  peace  of  the  place 
and  to  aid  and  assist  one  another  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  rules  cf  righteousness. " 
True,  thj  self-governing  group  did  not  last 
loiiig,  as  the  royal  commissioners  later  in  the 
year  settled  the  depute  about  the  Pequot 
lands,  setting  up  the  Mystic  River  as  a  bouiid- 
ary  and  changing  the  name  to  Southertown. 

I  call  attention  to  that  early  association  of 
Pcquantuck  people  because  I  think  there  is 
an  interesting  parallel  to  be  drawn.  Ston- 
ington, even  back  In  1658.  d.splayed  an  old- 
fashioned  American  trait— to  "defend  W4th 
our  persons  the  peace  cf  the  place  and  to  aid 
and  assist  one  another  according  to  the  laws 
and.  rules  cf  righteousne«." 

In  the  world  of  today,  when  we  see  the 
forces  cf  brutality  and  barbarism  rampant. 
It  Is  a  good  thing  to  lock  back  nearly  300 
years  to  cur  early  beginnings  and  find  that 
Americans  have  always  said  that  they  will 
fitlclc  toeether  and  fight  for  the  peace  of  the 
place 

Today  AmerK:a  reams  and  waits.  "The 
arsenal  cf  democracy,"  our  beloved  President 
hns  called  this  country,  and  not  far  frcm 
here  I  know  the  weapons  cf  war  are  being 
forged.  This  Is  the  Fourth  of  July  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  anniversary  in  our  na- 
tional history.  And  all  of  us,  I  know,  are 
trying  to  get  a  gUm.pse  of  the  future  to  ask 
the  question:  "Vv'here  are  we  going?"  I  do 
not  know  the  answer,  even  though  In  Wash- 
ington I  am  closer  to  the  gigantic  prctalema 
this  country  faces  than  most  of  you.  I  do 
know  this.  Just  as  Stonington  displayed  a 
deep  sense  of  sticking  together  In  the  cause 
of  righteousness,  so  I  have  faith  that  we 
as  a  people  will  show  that  quality  of  unity 
and  high  sense  of  endeavor  in  the  days  to 
come.  Whatever  we  must  face.  we.  like  the 
pioneers,  can  endure. 

There  Is  one  other  glorious  side  cf  the 
history  of  your  borough  that  I  want  to  men- 
tlcn,  because  it  fits  in  so  well  with  present 
events  I  go  back  to  the  RevoKitionary  War. 
when  Stonington  was  the  only  Connecticut 
tcwn  which  was  the  scene  of  an' American 
victory  over  the  British.  New  London  and 
Groton  were  ravaged  by  redcoats  under  Ar- 
old,  but  Stonington  repelled  a  naval  attack. 
It  was  August  30.  1775,  that  this  happened 
•while  the  British,  besieged  in  Boston,  had  sent 
out  vessels  along  th^  Nfw  England  coast  to 
forrge  for  supplies.  At  Stonington  were  many 
cattle  sent  over  by  the  inhabitants  of  Block 
Island, 

The  British  hove  to  and  issued  a  demand 
for  the  cattle,  and  the  townspeople  promptly 
refuj^ed.  A  landing  party  from  the  vessel 
■was  repelled  at  Browns  wl  t'f  !y  the  militia 
with  their  antiquated  Queen  Anne  inuskets. 
Thereupon  began  a  navnl.  bombardment  by 
the  British  for  several  hours.  As  the  metal 
poured  up>on  the  community,  the  town.=folk. 
like  Londoners  during  an  air  raid,  took  refuge 
behind  rocks  and  In  cellars,  Finalty  the  Brit- 
ish, unable  to  take  the  town,  sailed  away. 

Another  vivid  page  In  Stonington  history 
deserves  mention.  During  the  War  of  1812. 
the  British  again,  on  August  9,  1814,  attached 
Stonington  unsuccessfully  This  tim.e  a 
souadron  of  4  vrs.^els,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Thomas  M.  Hardy.  Lord  Nelson's  aide  at 
Trafalgar,  appeared  and  issued  an  ultimatum, 
giving  the  people  60  minutes  to  get  out  of  the 
town.  The  tovmsp)eople  h?d  3  cannons  end 
little   ammunition    tc   pit   against    160   guns 


on  the  British  j^lps.  But  they  had  courage 
aplenty,  and  the  British  domand  was  rcftiscd. 

Tlie  British  then  let  lco<:a  a  3-day  bombard- 
ment, when  60  tons  of  metal  we  e  dropped 
on  the  little  port.  When  the  ammunitkn  fcr 
Capt.  Jere:  .iah  Holmes'  ctnnon  gave  cut,  a 
timid  citizen  among  the  defending  mriitla 
proposed  surrender.  "No."  shouted  Captain 
Holmes;  "that  fl.ag  shall  never  come  down 
while  I  am  alive.'  And  It  never  did  come 
down,  nor  wJl.  I  hope,  becaus.^  the  British 
vessels.  In  the  fa&a  of  cannon  manned  by 
courageous  Americans,  were  forced  to  with- 
draw to  give  the  Stonington  mUitia  victory 
over  the  pride  of  the  Britlth  Nr.vy. 

The  defenders  cf  Stonington  in  1775  and  in 
1814,  by  their  courage  and  fortitude,  brin? 
pride  to  our  hearts.  I  do  not  have  to  pen  t 
out  the  resemblance  to  our  own  time?,  as  we 
face  a  world  torn  by  forces  of  upheaval. 
Your  Stonington  ancestors,  It  seems  to  me, 
set  up  the  tradition  for  all  of  us  to  follow— a 
resolute  and  courageous  attitude  In  the  lace 
of  any  lmp>ending  danger.  Just  as  ycur  nav- 
igators in  their  .'•mall  saillBp  ve^-icls  set  their 
course  by  the  stars,  so  shall  we  go  forward 
with  faith  and  trust.  And  the  heritage  of 
your  ancestors  will  be  reflected  in  all  of  us, 
come  whatever  may  In  the  future 


Representative  Hamilton  Fish 
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HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF     IDMM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   HKimrj~-r-SZAri\E3 


Wednesday.  Jidu  16..  1^41 


LETTER    FROM    .NtWBLKC.H      N     Y  I    NEWS 


Ml.  DVVORtH.AK  M:'.  S;>  ,k.  :,  I  ac- 
plore  the  vicious  attack.s  bem*;  made 
against  Representative  H.^milton  Fish, 
because  he  has  the  ccurape  to  clianipion 
the  cause  of  peacr  and  stfWs  to  pi  event 
involvement  ol  the  Unit'd  States  In  the 
war.  Since  a  Mtmbtr  oi  ti";»  upper  body 
on  July  7  inserted  in  the  Recced  an  article 
from  the  Poughkeep.sie  Eaple  News  im- 
pugning Mr.  Fi.sH's  motives.  I  insert  here- 
with,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
the  following  reply,  wr.iti  n  bv  a  .se'  rt-tary 
of  Mr.  Fisji.  dunnt'  t.he  latter',';  absince 
at  Port  Brapp.  N.  C"  and  wliu  .h  ap;  >  a;td 
in  the  Newburgh     N    Y  )   N't^v.';: 

[From  the  Newburgh  (K    Y  i  Ntw    oi  Jaij  11, 
1941  i 

ANSWERS    FOR    FtSH     • 

To  EiDrxoR.  THE  News: 

As  a  result  cf  the  postal-caid  poll  talcen  by 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish  on  the  vital 
question,  the  United  States  should  enter  the 
war.  stay  out  cf  war — which  w^nt  9  to  1  to 
stay  out — some  of  the  interventionists  and 
war  makers  in  his  district  are  raving  and 
gnashing  their  teeth  and  bursting  Into  print. 

Among  those  Is  a  certain  Bcnnie  W  Fra:  f  r. 
of  GarrL.'cn.  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  u;.n..,r- 
rled.  and  31  This  young  fire-eater  and  "eat 
'em  alive"  patriot,  who  i*  to  anxious  to  6<nd 
others  to  do  the  fighting  lor  him.  belong.-  to 
the  category  of  those  superpatnots  Invincible 
In  peace  and  Invisible  In  war  What  is  to 
prevent  Mr.  Frazler  frcm  voluntecrir.g  his 
services  In  the  Canadian  Or  British  Armies? 
Or  he  might.  If  he  tried  hatd  cn^utth,  qualify 
for  cur  own,  be  I  did  baclt  m  191"  a.  d  am 
6t:il  EufTeruig  frcm  the  results  of  beitg  badly 
gassed  In  action  overseas. 


-i 
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Ko  Mr  F:a'';er  profrr-^  to  bellow  for  war 
and  a-.':\ck  such  real  Anutican  patriots  as 
C'.jr.?!;  .-man  Fish,  who  knrw^  what  war  is 
Bnci  I';  dfrTm:n'd  Xo  k'.-  p  ^h:=  ccuiury  out  of 
w.ir  iir-.iess  attark:d  He  has  repeatedly  said 
tiia'-  l.e  know?  cf  cr.ly  c:ie  yard -tick  to  be 
gu.'J'cl  by  1!:  'h.~  m-;.-.  a:.:'.  t';:ti  i-  v.h.it  Is 
bt-t  !  T  Arx-.-iiLa. 

The  pcU  taken  by  Representative  Fish  was 
net  whether  we  should  I:'-:?  to  stay  out  of  war, 
\  bu'  v.b.tth£-r  the  Ur..-«d  fc'aifr;  ?r.ould  go  In 
cr  '-"."."  c'.r  Th';>  cah-t;  n  wa-  ?!mplc  and 
cifar-c-,.;'  aid  a.;y  Amtr.can  ychcclbcy  could 
eaf^ilv  I'Ud-r.-Uind  it, 

>.!r  Fraz.er,  who  \'c'eu  t/^  e:."pr  *.h"  war, 
v,;.::h  V,-  .-  hi^  ncht,  shewed  hf>  undciPtOvad 
the  qv.e.-tu:;  pcrtcctiy,  Kawevcr.  kncwing- 
Coagresfrar. :;  I-lsh  vo-  at  Fart  Braag.  N.  C.,- 
for  4  wefk>  training  with  the  armed  forces, 
he  ru.-lics  ;nfo  pniit  a>king  lor  "Yes"  or  "No" 
an.-wer.s  (  :;  a  dczen  or  mjre  rehashed  ques- 
tions^, all  bu'  cno  cf  which  have  be^-n  answered 
by  Mr  Pi.-n  m  the  Coi.arc-s  and  m  public 
-~  £pet-che,-  T.rie  ha-  .-hewn  th.at  lie  wa-  right, 
for  exarr.p'i''^,  m  demanding,  %'.han  the  origi- 
nal ccnscripticu  bill  wa^  beir.g^con.-.idered, 
that  the  aqe  limit  be  set  at  28  r..-tead  of  35. 

Mr  Fish  has  vet  d  tor  every  appropriation 
lor  naticr.al  defen.-c  in  the  la.-t  5  years  except 
for  one  in  19,58  wh>  n  he  advocated  spending 
mere  on  airp'.anc.<  rather  than  en  superdread- 
naiights,  Whci;  Mr  Fish  asked  for  2,000 
modern  full  armed  combat  airplanes  2  years 
ago,  we  d,d  not  have  ar,y:  today  we  have 
less  than  500,  However.  Mr  Fish  has  vot*d 
for  all  alrphme  and  aviation  appropriations 
amounting  to  $7,000,000,000.  He  also  voted 
for  all  military  apprcpriati,;n=  and  has  been 
uig;ng  for  a  long  time  the  equipment  with 
modern  weapon§  such  Xf-  tark-  and  antlair- 
cralt  guns.  There  are  few  Members  cf  Con- 
gress who  knew  mere  about  deien-ivo  needs 
^t  the  Army  than  dees  Colonel  Fish. 

Mr.  Frazicr  presented  cniy  cne  new  cr  un- 
answered question  to  Mr  Fisii:  "Did  y  ti  huve 
an  audience  with  Rudolph  He-=  while  In 
Berlin?"  This  que.-iicr..  pubhiiied  wl;  n 
Colonel  Fi-H  1.-  in  military  tram.i.g  and  un- 
able to  answer,  vva.-  aimed  to  impuen  his  mo- 
tives. patriet;.-ni,  and  Amencani.-m  and  is  a 
p:tt  f  'li  s'liear  Campaign  cf  the  w^irm^,!!- 
gers  against  tixj-ee  cut  cf  four  Americans  who 
believe  it  is  for  the  best  interest  cf  America  to 
stay  cut  cf  war.  Nc;  Consres-naan  Pish  docs 
not  know  Mr.  Hess,  nevpr  saw  him,  nor  com- 
municated with  him. 

My  advice  to  Mr.  Frazier,  as  a  dirable-d  vet- 
er..i.  nf  the  World  War  and  as  a  fellow  towns- 
man, is  to  step  agitating  for  war  a;^,ainst  the. 
will  cf  90  percent  of  the  pecp'.e  cl  cur  own 
tcevn  and  to  shew  his  devotion  to  war  ip 
mere  concrete  action  than  words. 

Gforge  Hill, 
Coinrna'idcr,  Mi^ita^y  0'd^<'  of  thp 

Pu-pl-:  Hca'-t. 

Ceii.D  Spring,  Ju'.y  0. 

Mr.  Hill  iS  also  secretary  to  Congre.--nian 
Hamilton  Fish,  "silenced"'  durinsj  July  bv 
reason  of  his  tour  of  Army  duty  at  Fcit 
Brai'c;.— fu.'or. 


Re  ORD.  I  inciucie  tlie  follovving  editorial 
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Sending  Men  Anywhere^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    WISCON'S-N 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdncsuay.  j:J_v  10,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MILWAUKEE 
JOLtRN.^L 


Mr.     WASIELEWSia,     Mr,     Spcr.kcr, 
undor  lea-.t  to  ex:end  my  /emaiko  m  the 


he    M.I  A,. uk-e  Journal    of   July    14, 

SFXDir.'G  ML.^:  .\n-ywhepe 
The  adni.r.iitration  is  asking  atithority  to 
re'ain  naUonal  guardsmen  and  draft  selectees 
beyond  tne  1-year  training  period  the  law 
provides,  and  rcmcval  of  the  ban  against 
se.idmg  these  troops  anywhere  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  United  States  pos- 
sessions. The  country  will  accept  this  if  it 
is  convinced  cf  need.  Short  of  being  con- 
vinced, and  it  is  not  now  convinced,  there 
are  grave  objections  to  both  extensions  of 
power. 

There  are  two  proposals.  The  first  is  to 
regain  men  who. were  called  for  1  year,  with 
the  understanding  on  their  part  and  on^hs 
part  of  the  country  tlaat  after  12  months 
other  men  would  take  their  place  In  train- 
ing. * 

That  wa-  a  bargain  with  the  men  who  were 
drawn,  unless  Congress  should  declare  the 
national  interest  imperiled. 

A  sense  of  fairness  dictates  that  one  group 
should  not  make  all  the  sacrifice,  while  their 
fellows  wh  )  were  not  taken  profit  by  in- 
creased employment  at  home  at  good  wages 
Many  nf  the.-e  n:en  m  training  liave  been 
benefitPd  and  many  woii'd  doubtless  volun- 
teer for  a  further  period  Unless  we  are  im- 
periled, they  cuciht  to  have  their  choice. 

The  other  authority  a^kcd  to  send  men 
anywhere  m  tlie  v..  rlci  instead  cf  only  with- 
in the  Western  Hemisphere  and  our  /ferri- 
tories,  raises  the  even  graver  questioo  of  ac- 
cepting at  this  time  the  chance  of  being  in 
total  war  any  day,  without  declaration  by 
Congress.  Senattr  REYNOLwftays  that  to 
grant  this  w-iu'.d  be  tanta^;rcunt  to  a  decla- 
ration cf  war.  That  i|^-^ng  pretty  far,  for 
a  declaration  of  ^v>r  Is  directed  against,  a 
particular  nation. 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  would 
b"  a  grant  of  authority  to  the  President  to 
make  %var  at  ai.y  time  and  then  present 
Congress  w. th  the  accomplished  fact.  It 
ccu'.d  be  very  different  from  landing  in  a 
country  which,  as  Iceland  did,  willingly  ac- 
cepted oiir  occupation. 

Before  Congress  reaches  any  such  deci- 
sion, the  country  is  entitled  to  licar  more  of 
the  situation.  Unless  the  public  is  misin- 
formed, production  of  arms  and  equipment 
is  not  large  enough  to  supply  anything  like 
otir  present  Army.  Production,  though  gain- 
ing rapidly,  is  still  the  bottleneck  If  land 
warfare  is  ir-  question. 

What  IS  the  situation  which  faces  tlie 
Uniteci  States  in  this  month  of  Jtily  which 
requires  lifting  the  ban  on  sending  men  out- 
side this  hemi.-phere?  It  is  the  gravest 
decision  we  have  been  asked  to  make.  It  la 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  final  point  at  which 
Congress  can  retain  any  control.  For  if 
men  are  sent,  there  Is  no  question  of  the 
unry  cf  this  country  in  backing  tliem  up 
with  everything  we  have. 

Chairman  M.^y  of  the  H.m-e  Military  Affairs 
Committee  says  he  has  been  convinced  of 
the  need  of  such  legislation  by  General  Mar- 
shall, Chtef  of  Stall.  He  says:  ''Information 
given  by  Mar.ihall  would  be  enough  to  knock 
the  hats  cil  Congress,  if  it  could  be  released." 
If  that  is  so  it  would  be  enough  to  con- 
vince the  countiy.  too.  And  not  all  the  facts 
are  military  .secreis.  Laymen  all  over  tlie 
country  see  the  need  of  keeping  military 
ssicrets  They  do  not  want  Senators  or  any- 
one else  even  hmtin-j;  that  troops  are  on  the 
tide  Or  giving  .av.,\  cur  plans  cf  defense  to 
A.xis  Pwweis 

But  this  treineiid)us  p  wer  should  be 
granted  only  if  the  country  is  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  administration  more  than 
it  haii  be-.n  The  people  are  not  to  be  treated 
as  children  when  the  question  is  one  of  ask- 
ing them  to  pay  f  jr  wnatever  may  be  done 
and  ba,.k  it  up  with  ;ons  and  brothers. 


A  Bundle  From  Br't  lin  -    Dcccir.posed 
and  C,  0.  D. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^lP.KS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

Ur     .MICHIC.\N 

IN  ailE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  16. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY 
i  NEWS 


Ui  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spea):er,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  vast 
afmj;!  of  British  propaganda  agents  are 
now  in  this  country,  operating  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident^ and  the  Department  of  State,  try- 
ing tJo  push  this  country  into  the  war, 
and  even  calling  for  American  volunteers 
to  figlit  for  Britain  wliile  America  is  at 
peacf.  I  think  It  will  be  interesting  to 
Congre.ss  and  the  country  to  know  what 
treatinent  is  accorded  such  American 
voluiiteers  after  the  propaganda  agents 
havejenticed  them  to  fight  under  a  for- 
eign 1  flag.  Orlando  Davidson,  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  reveals  the  sor- 
did facts  in  this  connection'  in  the  fol- 
lowitig  article  clipped  from  the  News  of 
July  tl2,  1941. 

t-HE    C.^DAVERS    COME    HOME    COLLECT 

MC.  Speaker,  the  gratitude  of  the 
British  agents  who  induce  American  boys 
to  vQllunteer  for  service  under  the  Union 
Jackjsocms  to  cease  just  the  minute  these 
poor  boys  cease  to  serve.  The  sad  spec- 
tacle' of  the  case  of  Joseph  •  Anthony 
Alsort,  age  25.  which  is  reported  in  this 
article  should  give  serious  cause  for  re- 
flection to  every  American  citizen  in- 
cline^ to  put  the  interests  of  any  other 
nati()n  ahead  of  those  of  the  United 
Statis  of  America.  Sending  dead  Ameri- 
can jieroes  home  to  their  final  rest,  "de- 
comOosed  and  c.  o.  d.,"  is  just  about  the 
moso  heartless  and  brazen  act  of  ingrati- 
tude that  has  yet  been  foisted  upon  Uncle 
Sam  I  who  seems  well  on  the  road  to  find- 
ing himself  rechristened  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vj-oiid  as  "Uncle  Sap." 

I  hope  every  American  citizen  who  still 
believes  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pencjence  was  not  a  mistake  will  read  and 
reflect  upon  the  accompanying  article 
most;  seriously.  |         , 

(Article    from    Washington    Daily    News    of 

July  12,  1941] 
He   Died   To   S.ave   Democracy — Body    Comes 

Home  C,  O.  D. 

'  (By  Orlando  Davidson) 

Th;  body  of  a  young  Washington  father 
who  olTered  his  life  for  the  British  cause 
came  home  yesterday — decomposed  and 
c.  o.    1. 

Anl  his  family  does  not  know  yet  where 
or  hew  he  met  death  in  the  Canadian  Army 
except, that  he  was  "accidentally  killed  by  a 
rifle  I  hot  while  on  active  duty  July  2." 

Th;  young  man,  who  leaves  three  little 
child -en,  was  Joseph  Anthony  Alsop.  25.  a 
lumber  shipping  clerk  here  untU  his  disap- 
pearance after  separation  from  his  wife  test 
February.  His  family  has  not  heard  from 
him  since  tlien  and  did  not  know  of  his 
wher;abouLs  until  informed  by  Canadian 
offlci!  is  of  his  death. 


APrKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


A:n69 


ONE    HUNDRED    ASt)    NINFTfTN   i>CLLAES   TO   BRING 
BOOT    HOME 

The  initial  wire  from  the  Army  comman- 
dant at  St  Johns.  Newfoundland,  said  young 
Alsop  was  kllleu  "here."  A  later  letter  of  con- 
dolence from  the  Canadian  Government  spoke 
of  "reports  cabled  from  overseas  " 

The  wire  frcm  St.  Johns  said  the  body 
would  be  buried  there  or  teturned  to  Wash- 
ington "at  your  expense  (The  United 
States  War  Dtpartment  says  tlie  United 
States  Army  returns  saldicrs  to  places  desig- 
nated by  relatives  at  Qjvernment  expi  nse  ) 

"I  had  tc  pa.v  $119  tt  bring  Joe  home,"  his 
puzzled  grandmother,  Mrs  Annie  C  Alsop, 
of  14C0  Montello  Avenue  NE.,  said  today 

'And  th'.-  body  was  in  such  bad  shape  we 
cou!fli;"t  take  it  In  the  church,  said  a 
brother  The  family  was  not  bitter.  Just  sur- 
pr'sed 

A  member  cf  the  family,  in  contact  with 
the  United  States  State  Department,  is  seek- 
ing further  Infcrmstion 

children     don  7     KNOW 

Not  quite  understanding  what  it's  all  about 
ano  probably  unaware  they  will  never  see 
their  dad  auain  Joes  well-scrubbed  little 
family  frolicked  happily  about  the  grand- 
mother's house  today,  enjcyuig  all  the  excite- 
ment. Joe,  Jr.,  and  Jo  Ann,  twins,  are  5, 
and  T.mothy  is  a  handsome  3-year-old. 

A  former  member  of  thr  Washington  Na- 
tional Guard  the  dead  man  also  leaves  five 
brothers- B' -r  id. of  W  >rcester.  Mass:  and 
Lawrence  1'  o.^.s.  Jchn  and  Ernest,  of 
Wc.shlngtcD— and  two  listers — Grace  and 
Rita  Alsop    of  Washington 

Yesterday,  Joe  Was  laid  to  rest  besld^  his 
fa  her  In  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery.  A  jhuge 
wifath  from  tlie  men  of  the  Victoria  fliflcs 
went  with  him  to  his  prave 


A.  A.  A.  Penalties  on  Marketing  Excess 
Wheat 


FXlES<lON  OF   RFM.-M^KS 

.       HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i 

WcdnesdCfy.  July  16. 1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    TIIE   FRANKFORT    (IND  ) 
MORNING   TIMES 

Mr.  HAi.NESg.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extendi  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Frankfort  dnd.)  Morning 
Times  of  July  11  j  1941: 

I  From  the  Fraakf(^rt   (Ind  )    Morning  Times 
of   Jijly   11. .1941) 

FARMERS  FOR.M  ORGANIZATION  TO  PROTE.ST 
A.  A.  A.  WHE.*T  MARKETING — HT.'NDHEDS  AT 
MEETING  HEi.E  OS  WEDNESDAY— L6CAL  OFFI- 
CERS NAMED  AND  AFFILIATION  M.ADE  WITH 
STATE    ORC.\NIZAt4oN 

A  large  group  i>i  representative  Clinton 
County  farmers  miet  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  courthouse  to  protest  the  lately  estab- 
lished A  A.  A.  penalties  on  marketing  excels 
wheat  The  meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indiana  Marketing  Quota 
Protest  Association  which  s  affiliated  with 
the  National  Marketing  Quota  Protest  Asso- 
ciatlcn.  Tiie  latter  was  organized  Tuesday 
night  in  Indianppoiis  with  Lamont  OHara.  of 
Newcastle,  being  named  national  president. 

The  local  gathering  filled  the  courtroom 
to  overflowing,  and  an  estimated  crowd  of  350 


was  present.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  Oscar  B.  Smith,  merat>er  of  the  state 
organizing  committee  of  the  Indiana  organi- 
zation. He  outlined  the  history,  policy,  and 
objectives  of  the  organization,  stating  the 
purpose  was  to  remove  tlie  Increased  quota 
penalty  which  was  placed  on  wiieat  after  the 
Government  had  agreed  to  keep  the  penalty 
at  15  cents  per  bushel  at  planting  time  ,  He 
charged  that  this  was  a  breach  of  faith  with 
tlie  American  farmer  to  which  insul;  to  in- 
jury was  added  when  the  Government  per- 
mitted Canadian  wheat  to  flow  Into  the 
United  States  under  an  Import  duty  of  42 
cents  per  bushel,  while  levying  a  domestic 
tariff  of  49  cents  per  bushel  against  home- 
grown wheat.  If  a  quota  is  estrblished 
against  corn,  he  stated  that  Argentine  corn 
would  be  only  subject  to  a  25-cent  duty  and 
the  American  grower  would  have  »  quota 
penalty  of  35  cents  a  bushel 

Mr  Smith  then  called  an  ^pen-forum  scs-' 
sion  and  asked  that  Clinton  farmers  exprej-s 
themselves.  William  Coapstick  was  first  lo 
respond  and  gave  a  forceful  talk  which  drew 
a  large  round  of  upplnuse  from  the  crovid 
He  was  followed  by  Fred  Elston,  Mat  Har- 
desty,  Silas  Wynkocp,  Wiu-d  Mundell.  Sam 
Mohr.  and  Sam  Bollinger 

Mr  Smith  announced  that  Mr.  O'Hara  sent 
his  greetings  to  the  gathering  but  was  unable 
to  attend  because  of  his  membership  on  the 
Henry  County  draft  ixjard,  which  was  in 
'Session  during  the  time  of  the  Frankfort 
meeting  However.  Mr  Smith  announced 
that  Mr  O'Hara  had  sent  his  official  spokes- 
man, Stanley  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Rush 
County  Association,  to  make  a  few  remarks 

Mr  Williams  spoke.  In  part,  as  follows: 
"I  bring  Clinton  County  greetings  from  your 
State  organization  and  urge  you  to  form  a 
militant,  progressive,  and  constructive  chap- 
ter in  Clinton  County.  Although  this  latest 
penalty  imposed  on  farmers  is  deeply  irri- 
tating, vet,  in  a  way,  it  is  beneficial, .in  that 
it  has  aroused  the  farmers.  The  noose  was 
put  on  the  farmers  in  1933  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  AAA,  and  now  it  is  being  drawn 
tighter  as  the  farmer  becomes  more  and  more 
regimented  Mr  O'Hara  has  sought  to  avert 
this  thing  for  years,  and  hoped  that  existant 
farm  organizations  would  find  a  happier  solu- 
tion. Mr  O'Hara  has  been  a  member  of  th.i 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau  since  its  inception, 
and  begged  them  to  take  steps  to  remove  the 
quota  penalu-  Early  In  June  he  telegraphed 
Hassel  E  SRienk,  president  of  the  Indiana 
Farm  Bt-eatS;  as  follows:  j 

"  'Did  our  organization  support  the  increase 
on  e'xcess  wheat  from  15  to  49  cents  per 
bushel?  Did  ouj  organization  endorse  the 
manner  in  which  the  wheat  referendum  wus 
conducted? 

"  'Lamont  O  Hara.  " 

Mr.,  O'Hara    then    received    the    following 
wirei 
"Mr.  Lamont  O  Kara, 

"NeiLcastle.  Ind  : 

"Farm  Bureau  initiated  and  secured  pas- 
sage A.  A.  A.  amendment  increasing  loan 
value  to  85-percent  parity  See  my  article  In 
July  Hoosier  Farmer.  Please  drop  in  at  our 
office  your  earliest  convenience. 

"Hassel  E.  Shenk." 

Even  then  Mr  O'Hara  was  in  hopes  the 
penalty  could  be  averted,  but  no  other  way 
was  left  open  other  than  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent farm  organization.  He  wants  the 
farmers  of  Clinton  County  to  know  that  he 
is  working  for  your  interests  and  that  he  will 
continue  his  efforts  untU  Justice  is  cbtair.ed. 
Let  us  not  only  be  critical  but  let  tis  be  con« 
structive  until  legislation  is  secured  that  this 
cannot  happen  again. 

After  Mr.  Williams  concluded  his  remarks, 
Robert  Spencer,  of  Montlcello,  was  presented 
to  tl:ie  audience.  Mr.  Spencer  is  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Guild  and  also  of  the 
Indiana  Farmers  Guild  He  gave  his  custom- 
ary colorful  and  inspiring  talk  and  was 
abundant  In  his  praise  of  Mr.  OHara  and  his 


motives  H'.  urged  all  farmers  tc  s.,ppoit 
the  new  organization  and  write  their  Con- 
gressmen a  vigorous  protest  against  quotas 
and  insist  that  H  R.  llOl  be  enacted  to  a\-ert 
a  repetition  of  the  present  chaos. 

A  motion  was  made  irom  the  flo^  t  to 
organize  the  Clinton  County  Maiketing  Quota 
Pretest  Association  and  tli^t  it  afTillate  with 
the  State  body.  It  was  unanimously  carried. 
Tlie  meeting  was  then  declared  open  for  the 
election  of  officers,  and  the  following  were 
elt-cted:  WllliRm  A  Irwhi.  chairman:  Frtd 
Hurless.  vice  chairman:  and  Mrs  L  R  Young, 
secretary- treasuier 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  glK'en  the  county  o2l- 
cials  for  use  of  the  Coui-troom  and  also  to 
CJeorge  M.  Spahr  for  acting  as  tcmpora:y  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting. 


FARMERS  ADOPT  RESOLrTIONS  PROTESTING    VHF'.T 
QUOTA    RtJLES 

Fcllcwmg  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  farmer  group  present  at  the  wheat  mar- 
keting protest  meeting  held  In  the  Clinton 
County  courthouse  Wednesday  night.  The 
resolutions  were  introduced  by  William  Coap- 
stick : 

"Whereas  Congress  passed  an  act  in  May 
1941  amending  an  act  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  cf  1938,  which  per- 
mitted farmers  to  part icif  ate  in  the  A  A  .\ 
program  or  to  refrain  from  doing  so;  and 

"Whereas  said  amendment  was  made  com- 
pulsory and  made  to  apply  to  the  planting 
of  wheat  In  the  fall  of  1940,  and  fixing  a 
fine  or  penalty  on  farraers  who  were  not 
members  of  the  triple -A  program  and  who 
had  sown  their  wheat  in  1940  in  good  fnith. 
believing  they  were  freemen  and  w:*h-,n 
their  rights;  and 

"Whereas  said  amendniei.t  fixed  a  fine  or 
penalty  of  49  cents  per  bushel  on  all  wheat 
grown  by  farmers  out.Mde  cf  the  triple-A  pro- 
gram and  to  be  sold  over  the  allotment  fixed 
by  the  triple-A  program;  and 

"Whereas  said  amendment  provided  lor  an 
election  by  farmers  on  a  wheat  quota  and  the 
election  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
May  1941,  and  which  election  was  held  and 
conducted  by  members  of  the  triple-.A  p:  - 
gram,  and  said  election  program  di^^qu:  .;Hed 
and  disfranchlfed  over  one-half  of  th(  t:iin.- 
ers  in  Clinton  County.  Ind.;  and 

"Whereas  said  election  failed  to  show  a 
majority  of  votes  cast  in  favor  of  the  wheat 
quota  and  also  failed  to  show  the  required 
majority  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  and 

■(Vhereas  the  provisions  set  up  in  said 
amendment  passed  in  Mey  1941  were  retro- 
active and  ex  post  facto:  and 

"Whereas  the  L>epartment  of  Agriculture 
is  now  asking  (armeis  to  produce  more  pork, 
dairy  products,  pcultrj-  end  eggs,  and  al.so 
are  requiring  less  production-  of  wheat,  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  surplus 
and  at  the  same  time  prohibit  farmers  from 
reducing  this  surplus  bj  fe-r-ding  wheat  to 
produce  more  pork,  lard,  poultry,  and  dairy 
produce;  except  they  pay  a  penalty  of  49 
cents  per  bushel  for  doling  so  on  v.heat  that 
was  sown  in  the  fall  of  1940. 

"Whereas  this  amendment  placed  iuavy 
burdens  and  great  hardiiips  on  agricultur- 
ists: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  farmets  of  Clinton  Cvunti/, 
Ind..  in  mass  meeting  atsembled  in  Frank- 
fort, Ind  .  this  nth  day  of  July  1941.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  D  C  , 
be  requested  to  abrogate  tiiese  penaltie-  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Air.eiica 
be  requested  to  repeal  th*  above  said  amend- 
ment and  return  to  the  farmers  of  America 
the  freedom  and  rights  Bs  set  forth  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  In  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  of  America:  and  be  it  further 

"Rcsohefi,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  recorded  in  the  records  cf  tlie  meetln4<  and 
a  copy  be  distributed  by  the  chairman  3nd 
secretary,  and  a  copy  mailed  to  Claude  R. 
Wickard.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Wc  h- 
Ington,  D.  C.  and  to  Congressmen  from  Indi» 
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ann  ar.d  tc  the  U:-.;-'.-ci  StaV'=  Senate.  a:«c  a 
copy  cf  thc.-t-  reiclir  101-.^  to  be  iuvr,i-h 'tl  Ti:e 
Frmikfori  Morning  T.nif-  " 


Loyiilty  tc  America  the  Outstanding  Trait 
of  ConrrassTTsn  Who  Oppose  War   =* 
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HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OI    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHZSENTATIVES 


Mo-:daij.   Jv'.y   14.   1941 


Mr.  THILL  Mr.  Speaker,  ir.any  Mem- 
b'^ro  ci  Co  litres.--  are  oppcsing  the  move 
toward  war.  Tlrese  m?n,  mcst  of  them 
members  of  the  Republican  minority, 
\  ha:-?  voted  asam-st  the  war  bills  brought 
in  by  the  Xcw  Deal  administiation.  such 
a.'-  th.e  b:!!  repealing  the  arms  embargo, 
the  ST.COO.OOO.COO  lend-lee.se  bill,  the  for- 
eign-siup  -^tMzure  bill,  and  otheis. 

The  outstanding  trait  cf  these  Ccn- 
gressm.en  who  oppose  war  is  tlieir  loy- 
alty to  Anifnca.  Ti:e  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  placed  ribcve  thost.'  cf 
any  oth.er  nation;  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  ever  those  of  any  other 
people,  the  security  of  this  country  over 
that  of  any  other  country. 

These  who  argue  that  we  should  enter 
the  war  do  not  say  how  we  can  land  an 
invading  force  on  hostile  European  so^*!. 
They  do  not  tell  us  by  what  method  and 
In  what  manner  we  can  drive  the  des- 
picable Nazi  hordes  back  to  Berlin.  Th^-y 
do  not  tell  us  the  method  by  which  the 
war  can  oe  won.  They  also  fail  to  tell 
us  the  horrors  that  war  would  bring  to 
the  United  States:  the  black-out  of 
towns.  Cities,  and  villages:  the  nights 
spent  in  bombproof  shelters:  the  ra- 
tioning of  food  and  clothing:  the  hard- 
ships, suffering,  and  death  wh:ch  war 
would  carry  to  cur  land.  Nor  do  ,they 
tell  us  that  aid  to  England  would  be 
lessened  by  our  entry  into  war,  because 
we  wouid  tl"ien  be  forced  to  turn  our  en- 
ergies toward  building  bom.bprcof  shel- 
ters, antiaircraft  guns,  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  defense  equipment  for  the 
imm.edlate  protection  of  cur  own  shores 
and  hemes. 

The  peace-loving  people  of  this  Nation 
who  cppcse  tlie  moves  of  the  warmon:;ers 
can  b-^  thankful  for  that  lo\;^l  opposition 
in  Ccngres-  which  has  acted  with  zeal 
and  lervor  to  preserve  and  protect  this 
Republic  against  the  horrors  of  war. 

Tr.e  following  editorial  from  the 
Washing' en  Times-Here.ld  is  worth 
while  readme: 

|F  jm   tl-.e  Wa.-h  ng:_n  Times-He: a.cl  1 

Hit.  Maj£c)TY  S  L0Y.\L  QPPCdlTION 

The  minority  party  in  the  British  Par'.ii- 
m-^nt  Ls  .^p:ken  of  as  Hi.^  M>ije--ty'?  1ov,t1 
cpposrio:;  Wl-.ere  the  phra.^e  orii;ii'.,-itr d.  we 
don\  kr.  iw 

We  h.ne  n  luti-n  that  the  gen^r.u  ici-i'i 
bes^an  bark  i:i  tiie  tmie  cf  King  Edw.v.-ri  I 
(who  re  .-r.-d  1272-1307).  irgailizer  of  the 
flr.st  Par::  invent  tli.it  h--d  mans-  cf  th?  c'l.-r- 
acter. sties  oi  the  Parliament  cf  mcdern  times. 


si.R  E.iF.L:  s:k  k::.'g 

Anyway.  Edw;;rd  I  once  said  to  the  Earl  of 
No;f  \k  who  didn't  v.-ant  to  lead  any  soId:ers 
cr.'-:de  Er.;z!and  to  piy  1::=  feudal  debt  to  the 
Crwn:  "By  Gcd.  6ir  Earl,  vou  shall  either 
c:  -^r  hang"— to  which  the  doughty  Earl  re- 
tortd:  "By  God,  Sir  King.  I  shall  neither  go  ' 
n  )!■  hang."  and  gut  away  with  It 

T;ie  idea  that  the  sovereign  should  hslve 
a  (iar:e-=  =  ,  critical  opposition  which  is  at  the 
same  time  ccmpleteiy  loyal  to  the  Crown  and 
the  counti7  is  an  old  idea  in  England,  and  is 
as  strong  t^day  as  ever. 

We  think  a  loyal  oppos.tion  to  the  majority 
p  irv  Is  as  necessary  in  Congress  as  it  Is  In 
tiie  Bnti.sh   Pailiament 

OUR  LOY.vL  GPP  "3:t:on 

I:,  tile  pi---e!it  di£;;tr.e  o-. er  whether  we 
should  go  into  cr  stay  out  cf  the  European 
war.  the  s:ay-cut-of-it  crowd  qualifies,  we 
tiiiuk,  as  tl:e   I'lyal  opposition 

This  crowd  is  being  cursed  by  the  Inter- 
ve.,'.  loniit,?  as  a  bunch  of  H.tier  dupes,  po- 
ter.iial  or  actua.  Nazis  real  or  uii witting 
'■fl'th  co:un-.iu.-ts,"  and  tr.ii-'.rs  or  would-be 
traitors.  Its  loyalty  to  tiie  United  States  is 
cor.tmuaily  qiie.-tioiied,  and  if  the  lnter%'en- 
tionists  had  their  way.  the  isolationists  would 
be  labeled  the  disloyal  opposition. 

In  rur  opinion,  the  loyalty  of  the  isola- 
tionist? IS  onf  cf  their  outstanding  traits. 

AMERICA    FIRST,     A-NTERICA    SECOND 

T\\e\  are  thinking  first  last,  and  all  the 
tin\e  of  the  bf^t  interest;  oi  the  United  States 
01  America.  Many  of  the  interventionists. 
Jui^ma  from  their  speeches  and  writings, 
th.r.k  first  of  tl;e  welfare  of  some  other  coun- 
try, and  liG-A-  tlie  L'l.it-d  States  can  best  serve 
saivie. 

Fate  has  biaiigo.-  ti-s  -q  a  point  where  we 
have  a  chance  to  make  this  country  one  of 
tiie  greatest  ccuntne.s  in  history. 

Since  1933  wlien  ti.e  New  Deal  began,  we 
lia-.  e  been  r'='distribu'ing  a  lot  cf  too  con- 
centrated wealth  by  vaiious  means;  attacking 
cur  raalnu'rKioii  problem  on  an  ever-larger 
sc  lie  by  means  of  the  i  joc  stamps;  Improv- 
ing our  highways,  forests,  waterways,  etc.,  by 
lar^e  pubJic-works  proiecis  of  varied  kinds; 
easing  ten.-ions  between  capital  and  labcr; 
strengrhenint;  the  banks  and  straightening 
out  the  St  irk  exciiange-  and  so  on  and  so 
fcrth. 

This  proce-s  was  well  b^gun  when  the 
World  War  cri-is  began  ccm::ig  too  close'  to 
us  icr  ccmicrt 

For  the  .a.-^t  14  month.^  or  so  we  have  been 
engaged  m  a  tremendous  effort  tc  arm  our- 
selves Tile  details  are  too  w.-i:  known  to 
retell  here  • 

What  it  all  amotii-.-s  to  is  that  we  are  now 
well  on  tiie  way  toward  becoming  a  great 
military  and  naval  power,  plua  a  nation  whose 
social- welf  ire  m..'chine  has  been  modernized 
and  streamlined 

WHY    ROIN    THO    ONITOD   STAtES 

If  we  equip  ourslv.s  '.-..-li  a  permanent 
army  of,  say.  1.500  Om.i  n.e::  under  arms  at 
all  times,  plus  a  i\\  j-ccean  Navy  and  a  pow- 
erful unified  air  fcice  we  should  be  able  to 
defy  the  world 

When  this  war  is  over,  all  the  other  hither- 
to first-class  power-)  m  the  world  are  going 
to  be  in  bad  shape  If  we  stay  out  of  It, 
we  hail  be  m  the  best  shape  of  aijy  nation 
m  the  world  If  v.e  throw  our  big  and  grow- 
in-  dcfen.se  machine  Into  it.  we'll  come  out 
of  .t  in  bad  shape,  too.  If  wc  send  an  A.  E.  F. 
II  on  some  wild  invasion  adventvire  we  are 
likely  to  take  a  terrific  scratching  from  an 
Axi<  fighting  tig^rlike  for  its  life 

Why  chanrp  rum  for  ourselves^  Especially 
wliv  chance  it  n  ;w  tiiat  Hitler  has  attacked 
Russia  and  the  .-^xis  presstne  on  the  British 
i>  reh.-ved  at  least  tor  "he  time  'oemg?  And 
why  ccmmit  our-elves  'o  tindirwr;' m.T  Brit- 
ain's war.s  for  all  time  to  ccn;f^ 

This,  as  we  see  it.  i^  'he  afitudc?  of  His 
Majesty's    loyal    opposition    in    the    Congress 


of  the 

disloy 
It  s 


United  States.    If  there  is  a  trace  of 
a^ty  in  that  attitude,  we  can't  detect  it. 
a  high  order  of  patriotism  to  us. 


eeui 


t\evenue  Act  of  1?41 
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RADIO    ADDRE5S    OF    HON      RICHARD     M 
1  ,     DUNCAN,  OF  MISSOURI 


Mr,j  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speakar.  under 
leave  [to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, i  include  the  follovinc  address  I 
made  I  during  the  National  Radio  Forum, 
arranged  by  the  Washington  Evening 
Scar  ^nd  broadcast  over  the  blue  network 
of  thf  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Mon- 
day evening.  July  14,  1941 1 

Witjiln  the  next  60  days  the  Revenue  Art 
of  19-11  will  likely  have  become  a  law.  and 
the  American  people  and  American  business 
will  b^  called  upon  to  .oay  more  taxes  than 
ever  iefcre  in  our  country's  history  Tlio 
founditich  for  that  demand  upon  the  'ax- 
payer^  Is  the  fact  that  our  country  Is  faring 
the  mtost  serious  situation  in  its  history 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed [revenue  act.  may  I  take  a  fe*-  min- 
utes ti  tell  you  about  the  preparation  of  such 
an  aci  Of  course,  you  know  that  under  the 
Constitution  all  revenue  measures  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Represent a'Jves. 
and  vinder  the  rules  of  the  House  jurisdic- 
tion \h  conferred  upon  the  Ways  and  Mean.5 
Cominittee.  made  up  of  25  members-- 15 
Democratic  mem.bers  and  10  Repuolican 
members.  And  may  I  say  here  that  during 
^he  6^2  years  cf  my  membership  on  that 
committee  I  have  never  seen  Its  delibfra- 
tion  sc  entirely  free  from  partisan  considera- 
tions. There  were  many  differences  of  opin- 
ion anacng  the  members,  but  in  settling 
those  differences  party  lines  were  absolutely 
ignored. 

Beg  nnlng  on  April  24.  open  public  hear- 
ings '  vere  held,  and  all  who  desired  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Those 
hearir  gs  ^teiided  over  a  period  of  about 
5  wee  <s.  Two  hundred  and  two  witnesses 
appea  ed  and  testified,  and  a  total  of  301 
briefs  letters,  resolutions,  telegrams  and 
written  statements  were  Incorporated  in  the 
record.  Thereafter,  the  committee,  with  the 
aid  of  Treasury  Department  officials  and  the 
committee's  own  corps  of  experts,  spent  sev- 
'^fal  weeks  working  out  the  various  schedules 
*  No 'more  complicated  and  technical  prob- 
lem f  kces  any  committee  of  Congress  than 
the  pieparation  of  a  revenue  measure.  It  net 
only  requires  the  combiiied  efforts  of  tax 
expen  s,  but  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  econo- 
mists, statisticians,  and  lawyers  with  special 
traintia  In  the  field  of  taxation  mu«t  bo 
sumnijpned  to  the  task  Our  dual  form  of 
government  and  the  highly  complex  naiuie 
of  ou]  business  structure  necessarily  compli- 
cate, the  preparation  a"d  drafting  of  such  a 
meast  re 

Sim  e  ratification  of  thf-  sixteenth  amend- 
ment .0  the  Constitution  in  1913,  and  passage 
of  th(  Income-tax  laws,  cur  system  of  taxa- 
tion H'-s  beeii  based,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
the  theory  of  ability  to  pay.  This  theory 
presujiposes  that  incomes  below  a  fixed 
amcufit    are    consumed    In    necessary    living 
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costs,  and  that  such  necessary  living  costs 
should  not  be  subje<  t  tc  an  Income  tax  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  reasoning  Is  entirely 
Justified  when  we  realize  that  such  Incomts 
are  subjected  tc  all  forms  of  taxation,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  State  Income  taxes, 
for  th-  supp«  rt  of  the  State?,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  and  the  public-school 
eystem  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  there  are  about 
180  000  separate  am:  distinct  tax-collecting 
units^  .n  the  United  States.  They  are  also 
subject  to  State  sales  taxes  and  nearly  all 
forms  of  excise  taxt  s  imposed  by  the  Fed-' 
eral  Government.  wMch  I  shall  discuss  later. 

Under  the  present  lavr.  exemptions  arc  $806 
for  single  persons  and  $2,000  for  married  per- 
sons, and  an  additional  exemption  of  $400 
for  each  dependent  cr  child  under  18  years  of 
age.  The  same  exemptions  are  retained  In 
the  proposed  bill 

There  has  been  in<  luded  by  the  comnmtee 
a  proposal  to  rcqure  Joint  tax  returns  by 
husband  and  wife,  waich  means  that  where  a 
husbai.d  and  wife  <'ach  has  an  income,  it 
would  be  added  together  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  rate  to  be  applied,  and  when 
the  amount  of  tax  has  been  determined,  it 
would  be  levied  anl  a-ssessed  against  each 
party  in  the  proportion  that  the  income  of 
eiich  bears  to  the  wh-le.  Under  the  present 
law  both  husband  and  wife  may  make  a 
separate  return,  one  of  them  taking  the  ex- 
emptii  ns  as  head  of  the  family  and  the  other 
reporting  Individually,  thus  obtaining  con- 
siderable benefit  In  the  amount  of  tax  paid. 

There  are  a  great  many  Instances  where  a 
husband  has  transfirrcd  to  the  wife  large 
sums  of  money  and  paid  a  gift  tax  so  that 
the  wUe  might  mak.  a  separate  return  upon 
the  Income  from  such  property  and  the  hus- 
band avoid  payment  in  the  higlier  brackets. 
A  gift  tax  Is  paid  but  once  ^nd  the  Income 
tax  recurs  each  year 

Considerable  opposition  has  arisen  to  this 
provision  from  thoef;  affected,  but  unless  It 
remains  in  the  blU  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  approximately  »300,000.000  from  other 
sources  to  take  its  place 

Many  persons  Insiit  that  these  exemptions 
should  be  lowered  sc  that  every  person  earn- 
ing any  sum.  hawe\er  small,  should  ;  ay  an 
income  tax  in  order  that  they  may  become 
» tax -conscious,  and  thus  probably  refrain  from 
making  demands  uj)  their  Government  for 
huge  expenditures  from  public  funds  for  the 
benefit  cf  various  gioups. 

We  must  meet  praitlcal  problems  In  a  prac- 
tical manner.  In  preparing  a  revenue  meas- 
ure, we  must  determine  as  nearly  as  possible 
how  much  revenue  a  particular  tax  will 
raise,  how  much  it  v  ill  cost  to  collect  it,  and 
what  its  effect  will  bo  upon  the  taxpayers 
and   the   general  eccnomy   of   the   country. 

In  addition  to  Xhi  ability  to  pay  Income 
taxes,  there  must  be  considered  also  the  large 
sums  collected  from  excise  taxes,  which  are 
consumer  taxes,  and  herefore  fall  upon  every- 
body, but  ma<;t  heavily  upon  those  whose 
entire  incomes  are  consumed  by  necessary 
living  expens.^s  Tliese  Inwex-lncome  groups 
bear  approx  v.  •.  t  f  1  y  75  j>  rcent  of  the  excise 
or  consumer  taxes  ■ 

Those  earning  t5C0  or  less — and  there  are 
more  of  them  than  wc  should  have— pay  as 
great  a  percentage  of  their  Income  In  taxes 
as  those  In  the  $5, 030  to  $10,000  group,  and 
those  earning  betwe'n  $500  and  $1,000  pay  as 
great  a  percentage  is  those  earning  between 
$3,000  and  $5,000  fo.  If  you  will  lock  at  the 
record  you  will  see  that  these  citizens  are 
pavdng  tlunr  jusi  sh:ire  of  the  cost  of  govern-' 
ment. 

Tliere  Is  yet  anoih?r  reason.  It  seems  to  me. 
why  broadening  the  base  by  lowering  exemp- 
tions Is  not  desirable.  It  costs  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenu  •  approximately  $150  to 
handle  each  return  jpcn  which  a  tax  is  paid 
and  50  cents  for  a  r  turn  upon  which  no  tax 
la  paid  Therefore  there  must  bj  faced  the 
very  practical  sltuat  on  that  it  may  cost  more 


for  administraticn  Ihnn  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  ihe^^e  low-income  earners.  That 
Is  particularly  true  If  the  rates  are  In  the 
same  ratio  cf  percentages  as  are  iniposed 
upon  higher  Incomes,  and  certainly  it  would 
not  be  Just  to  impose  upon  them  higher  per- 
centage rates. 

Excise  taxes,  which  are  imposed  In  various 
forms  upon  many  commodities  and  many 
of  which  cannot  be  justified  except  during 
a  period  of  emergency,  are  usually  imposed 
Uf>on  commodities  which  are  classified  as 
luxuries,  or  at  least  not  essential  to  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living.  In  normal 
times  such  taxes  should  not  be  Imposed. 
They  are  definitely  regressive,  and  curtail, 
to  a  greater  or  lesier  degree,  production  and 
consumption.  During  periods  of  national 
emergency,  such  es  we  now  face,  an  entirely 
different  situation  exists.  It  not  only  be- 
comes desirable  to  Impose  excise  taxes  on 
many  comniodities  to  raise  revenue,  but 
also  to  act  as  a  brake  on  run-away  and  in- 
flationary prices,  which  not  only  protects 
the  average  consumer  but  also  tends  to 
minimize  the  competition  between  these 
commodities  and  national-defense  supplies 
for  the  materials  and  labor  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  both. 

In  considering  these  problems  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  problem  of  maintaining 
our  normal  economy,  as  well  as  providing 
for  the  emergency  economy.  From  what 
I  have  said  It  will  be  seen  that  In  the  prep- 
aration cf  a  revenue  measure  during  the 
present  period,  consideration  must  be  given, 
not  only  to  the  problem  of  raising  revenue, 
but  also  to  its  economic  effect  upon  the 
people  and  upon  business.  Not  only  the 
present  nwist  be  considered  but  also  the 
future.  Destructive  taxes  may  raise  revenue 
now,  but  next  year  their  destructive  In- 
fluences may  greatly  reduce  the  returns  and 
the  amount  of  revenue. 

I  believe  the  people  of  our  country  are 
fully  aware  of  the  dangers  we  face,  of  the 
tincertainty  of  our  future,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  whatever  Is  necessary  for  cur  defense 
and  to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  would  rather  give  up  every  dollar  of  our 
wealth  than  to  find  ourselves  subjected  to 
the  will  of  a  foreign  dictator.  Many  other 
countries  In  the  world  today  are  the  best 
proof  of  what  that  would  mean  Our  wealth 
Is  nothing  compared  to  cUr  liberty  and  the 
right  and  privilege  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  that  we 
enjoy.  We  are  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  to  make  that  po.<;sable.  Soon,  It  Is 
expected,  expenditures  will  reach  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $2,000.000  000  a  month.  The 
amount  ultimately  to  be  reached  Is  impossible 
of  prediction  at  this  time,  but  whatever  It 
mav   be  the   future   of   America   is   worth   it. 

The  proposed  revenue  measure  Is  designed 
to  raise  slightly  more  than  three  and  a  half 
bniion  dollars  In  excess  of  the  present  law. 
This  is  a  small  amount  compared  with  our 
expenditures.  But  in  times  of  great  national 
emergencies  countries  cannot  balance  their 
budget* — a  large  part  of  the  expense  must 
be  passed  on  If  we  are  right  in  our  defense 
pclicy.  and  I  believe  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens are  convinced  we  are.  financing  it  is 
Jtist  as  much  the  problem  cf  \hose  who  are 
to  come  after  us  as  it  Is  our  problem  Lib- 
erty and  opportunity  will  be  Just  as  dear 
to  them  as  it  Is  to  us  and  they  will  have  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  expense  of  preserving  the 
old   homestead 

In  this  talk  tonight  it  is  not  possible  to 
dlsctiss  in  detail  all  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  measure  While  the  committee  h:.8 
tentatively  agreed  on  the  items  to  be  included 
In  It  and  the  rates  which  are  to  apply  it 
will  be  subject  to  change  until  It  Is  finally 
reported  out  by  the  committee  In  about  2 
weeks.  A  brief  discussion,  while  technical, 
m.ay  be  cf  Interest  to  the  many  of  you  who 
are  dirictly  aflected. 


Re  iv.  tini?  individual  Inconvs  T  i  p:(<;. 
eiit  exemptions  and  deductions  arc  rciamed, 
as  well  as  Uie  present  4-pircent  norma!  tax 
and  10-perccnt  earned-mcome  credit  The 
principal  change  lies  in  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  beiore  applying  the  surtax  rates. 
Under  the  present  law  the  surtax  bepms  at 
•4.000.  and  increases  in  percentage  on  each 
$2,000  bracket.  Under  the  proposed  'aw  a 
surtax  rate  of  6  perct^it— and  that  is  in  addi- 
tjcn  to  the  niTina!  4  ;  ercent — will  apply  en 
the  first  $2.<XX)  above  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions, and  will  be  graduated  on  each  $i2  COO  of 
Income  ab<jve  that  For  example,  under  the 
present  law  ^  single  prison  earnine  $SK)0 
pays  44  cents;  under  the  proposed  Imw  he 
will  pay  $3!J4.  A  person  enriUng  $2  0v0  no.v 
pays  $44.  under  the  propost-d  law  he  w  ,  1  ;  .  y 
$110  On  an  income  nf  $5  000  he  now  p.ivs 
$17160.  under  the  prop^ised  law  $437.  $10  000 
he  paj-s  »68<.-  40.  under  pr(  p<->sed  law  SI  -})'.'  6t1; 
$1000.000  he  pays  $716  404  undtr  pr  i>.-ed 
law  $737,340. 

A  married  person  with  no  depfrdents, 
earning  $2,500.  undu  pre-.  •  ■  .;.o.v  ;,  v-  <\\_ 
under  proposed  law  t-'Sh:  b  ?  in  i..  p.ivs 
$110.  under  proposed  law  $30«,  Hu  Ouo  ho 
pny.s  $528.  under  propi.-ed  law  SI  160.  and 
$1,000,000  he  pays  $717.583  60.  under  proposed 
law  $736  519  60 

It  must  \->c  borne  in  mind  that  all  S-aie 
Income  tares  are  In  addition  to  these 
amounts.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  as 
to  the  increased  amounts  yc>u  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay.  and,  while  the  bill  will  likely 
not  become  law  before  September  1  it  will 
l>e  retroactive  to  January  I  1P41  and  dvie 
on  March  15.  next  year. 

The  levy  of  corporation  taxes  is  ueccs.s«niy 
much  more  complicated  than  individual  in- 
come taxes.  The  r^  r  ro  ^!i(  ws  that  during 
the  last  war  there  were  about  22.000  miUlnn- 
aires  made.  It  is  hoped  that  during  th;.s 
emergency,  when  It  Is  necrssaiy  for  all  cf  us 
to  make  sac-iflces.  there  will  be  no  repetition 
of  that  fact  With  thig  In  mind,  rather 
steep   excesf-proflts   taxes   are   proposed 

The  prim-iple  of  the  pre.stMit  law  ;s  re- 
tained which  gives  corporations  tiic  option 
of  computing  their  earnings  for  exce.ss-prcflts 
taxes  upon  the  avcraKC-earnir.i'.';  bu  .s  (t 
upon  the  Invested-capital  ban-  wliKiitxar 
Is  the  mow  advantageous  H'  we\er.  theie 
has  been  a  reversal  of  tlie  method  cf  com- 
puting the  ''xcess-proflts  net  income.  Undrr 
the  present  law  the  normal  tax  Is  allowed 
as  a  credit  in  computinc;  excess-profits  net 
Income,  whereas  imder  the  proposed  measure 
the  excess-profits  tax  is  allowed  as  a  trictit 
in  computirig  the  normal  tax  Tlie  proposed 
measure  reduces  the  Invested  capital  credit 
from  a  straight  8  percent  ♦o  8  percent  on  the 
first  $5,000,000,  and  7  percent  on  the  excess 
thereof.  Tlic  rates  are  Increased  The  rate 
for  less  than  $20,000  will  be  35  percent  and 
ranging  to  60  percent  of  amounts  over 
•  $500,000. 

The  normal  tax  on  cor{x;ratlons,  like  indi- 
viduals, has  not  been  inrrsasid,  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  levy  a  5-i>ercent  surtax  on  ccrpcrat« 
net  incomes  of  ';25.000  or  less,  and  6  jxrcent 
on  net  incomes  in  exceAS  of  $25  000  The  rea- 
son for  levying  the  surtax  iiist^i'ad  of  in- 
creasing the  normal  tax  applies  both  to  indi- 
viduals and  corporation'  linere  are  billions 
of  Governnif-n'  b"i.d«  wliicii  are  either  to- 
tally or  paitially  rx'-mpt  from  the  payment 
of  a  normal  tax  t  Jt.  in  accordance  with  this 
prevision,  are  not  ix(n.j;t  Irom  .'■urtaxes. 
By  levying  the  6urta.x  tht  income  from  such 
tax-exempt    bonds   uiil    be    reached 

It  is  also  proposed  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  from  $1  10  to  $125  p<T  $1,000  and  to 
give  sp)«cial  treatment  to  new  capital 

With  respect  to  excise  taxes,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  that  such  an  addi- 
tional tax  lie  levied  upon  distilled  spirits  in 
the  sum  of  $1  fvr  cill' n  In  the  case  of 
wines,  liqueurs.  ;-.i.rt  r  rl;a>  the  tax  i*  bas«'d 
upon  the  alcoholic  content  and  Is  Uicrea&etL 
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Th?  pr-^-'^r.t  ra'e  en  autc.ncbil-'s -^s  3'j 
percent  m.i  thut  rate  ib  pr  posed  tc  be 
doublad  This  al5>j  app'..e?  to  tri;:k-i  a:.d 
trailer-  I*  i.-  ^lu^ested  ihat  the  r;'.te  or.  tires 
and  tubf's  be  dcubld  Th°  tax  en  m«ctia::> 
cal 'refrii^erators  is  increased  Ircm  5'j  to  10 
perceiu  r-.liich  Ir'.cludes  a:r-co:;diticning 
equipn.?:'.'  The  latter  is  n  „t  now  ttiX.;d, 
The  rye  c:;  rid. is  h  inrrea-,.-d  lr>  ni  o'j  •-:  10 
percent  a:.d  .the;e  h;'5  bee:;  added  to  the  ii~: 
automc':.!?  radi..-s 

.A  :■".'.  V  -ars  asto  th-'te  was  a  tax  of  2  c  -n's 
p-r  1  O'jj  ii:  matches  It  was  repealed  in 
1933.  a>d  ;t  :5  =uzges*"d  that  that  tax  be 
renewed 

It  l3  sug^e-ted  that  the  tax  on  t-ilet  prep- 
arations be  materially  increased     -  "■ 

Until  1938  there  \vi.;  a  nianiifacfarer-'  ex- 
ci-v  t  IX  m;  je'.v.'hy.  It  was  repealed  at  thit 
ti:r.?  i.-.i  i:  ;s  now  reccir.niended  that  a  10- 
pprcem  re-...l  tax  be  iir.pc:-ed  The  ?an'.e  is 
tru?  of  ;urv  and  it  i.s  ncy  rpcontnien  j'-d  that 
a  10-per:^n'  tax  be  ;mpo-ec!  tip  in  thnr  retail 
-^    pr.c^ 

Other  ;teLv.=  include  nhcno'jraphs  and  pr.o- 
~*^-  no^rap:'.  rec  ,ras  and  =pcrtina;  gcod=.  as  w  '11 
as  trnitics,  n-.u&ical  Instrvnnents,  electrical  ap- 
pl;at;:e-:.  bu-mess  machines,  optical  equip- 
nien'  exc?p4  eyegla.sses,  rubber  products, 
nie'sl  ?;gn.-.  conir/.ercial  washir.t^  machines, 
and  cvitiei"  A  tax  en  scft  drink-  car.dV-  ar.d 
ch^'-wing  >jum  is  al-o  recnac'ed  The  ex;i-e 
tax  will  prodii'-e  more  than  $540  COOOOO 

A  tax  on  adin>s.>;ons  to  pl.ice-  ci  an.u>p- 
ment  will  al^o  be  Increased  by  redtring  the 
exemption  from  19  to  9  cent^.  Serv.ce  men  .n 
unno.  m  •■■ill  no-   be  rec.untd  to   pay  this  rax 

Th:'  d:.-cus  =  l)ri  or  the  itenis  in  the  propcsal 
has  necessarily  been  brief  It  has  been  to 
peine  ex'ent  teclifj^ca!,  bu'  tax  bills  are  techni- 
cal ar  d/h^re  is  no  other  wav  to  discuss  titem 
An  analysis  cf  our  present  ar.d  pr  po-ed  ex- 
pendi' or'-,  tof^ether  with  a  realization  of 
wliat  \v  >  ar_'  gcir.a;  to  be  required  to  pay  m 
taxes  m'.i~t  certainly  convince  us  that  ab-o- 
luto  oconctny.  not  cv.%-  m  our  private  affairs 
hu'  IP.  nonessential  governmental  affairs  must 
be  r:t;idly  practiced  And  that  all  nonessen- 
tial uppropnation-s  should  be  cut  to  the  ab-o- 
lut  ^  ir.irnno.im  The  burden  will  not  bee  ime 
les  b;:t  ra'her  greater  \Vc  have  aiw..ys  been 
a  gr  at,  -el*-reliant  Nation.  Tn.:t  .-pint  must 
contmne  We  are  ready  to  rn.^k'  eveiy  tie .es- 
sary  ?arrifiT,o  but  the  rt'^ul'^  of  tiuit  sacr.flc-? 
must  be  utilized  to  the  '.;e-t  possible  advaii- 
tasc  for  our  countrv's  future. 


Questionnaire  on  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  :.tTcn:".\N 
IN  Tao  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATR'ES 


Wed'u\^day.  Ju':j  16.  l^il 


Lx'^TTEH  AND  BALLOT  MAILED  TO  VOTERS 
OF  THE  THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DI~- 
THICT  OF  MICHIG.^N 


Ml  SHAFER  of  Michigaii.  Mr, 
Sp?.^kcr,  I  am  today  mailin?  a  question- 
naire r  )  tvcry  vo:er  of  the  Third- Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  to  a.'-c^-r- 
tain  the  true  sonti.Tiint  of  my  consri-u- 
ento  in  rig-ird  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Unitoci  .5mios  in  the  European  war.  I 
p'an  to  rovedl  the  rco^uU.s  of  this  pull  to 
tho  Ccnjie^s  at  an  early  dale. 


The  letter  and  ba^.Iot  are  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  St.«iti:s 

HovsE  of  Represent.\ti\-i:s, 

Washi".gton. 
To  the  P'^^.pie  0*  t':c  T^i'd  Congressional 
Distric 
As  your  R-'pr°"':t*a";v-=  in  Congress  I  want 
to  be  guided  by  the  thoughtful  opinion  of 
ir.y  con.-^titiients  xs  to  whether  the  United 
Soites  should  go  Into  or  stay  out  of  the 
European  war  I  am  therefore  conducting 
a  poll  of  th.e  rcgo-toied  voters  of  my  district 
to  ascer'^am  th.-  exact  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
p.e  I  have  no  f.nth  m  commercial  polls, 
wh.ch  cann.ct  be  checked  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  do  not  reflect  the  true  wishes  of 
the  people. 

I    '^hall    appt'^coT?    y?ur    cooppration    by 
marking    and    re'virnir.g    wi'hir.    3    days    the 
enclosed  post   card 
Thanking  you   I  am 
Smc-rely  yet  r- 

PAttt^     W      oiiAflR , 

Member  of  Congress. 
P    S — .-Ml  that  IS  iiece.'=sary  is  to  marli^and 
mill  the  encicsEd  card      You  do  not  ha\ss  to 

sign   the  ballot;    sign   only  If  you  wish.     No 
postage  necessary 

P.XLLOT 

Th      L'ntid   S-a'->s   sotrjld 

Eo.'er   tile   w.ir □ 

Stay  out  of  war □ 

Please  rettu-n  this  ballot  within  3  days. 


H.  R.  1036 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKi 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 


OF    ILLIN  11^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP.^ESENTA  LIVES 
II        I 


WcdVi'-^dai.  July  16.  1941 


JOINT     RESOLUTION     BY     THE     ILLINOIS 

STATE     LE^^ISLATVRE 


Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leavv'  to  exr-'Hd  my  ri'marks  ih  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  copy  of  H  juse  Joint  Res- 
oiuiion  No.  42  pa.s--?i  by^  trie  House  of 
Repre.-enranve.s  at^.d  S'.r.at/e  of  the  Sixty- 
second  General  A>,-enib;y  bf  the  State  of 
Illinois,  memoruiiizme  the  Coneiress  of 
th.'  United  S'a---  to  civo  consideration 
to  H.  R.  1036  arid  ot'n-^r  simih^.r  measures 
without  delay: 

House  Joint  Re-,olution  42 

Whereas  a  ciis.s  ex. -is  and  millions  of  once 
self -sustain. ng  criZHn.s  in  this  Nation  have 
lost  their  y-'o^  and  all  their  possessions;  and 

Whereas  m.iUions  of  once  self-sustaining 
citizens  of  this  Nation  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  charity  or  Government  relief  in  order 
to  provide  themselves  r^nd  their  families  with 
the  baie  necessities  of  life;  and 

Whereas  as  a  people  we  need  a  more  liberal 
di-'ribution  and  increase  of  purchasing 
pov.er.  retiring  dur  .ogfci  citizens  from  gainful 
employment  while  imjiroving  and  stabilizing 
gainful  employment  for  other  citizens,  thus 
-stimulating  agricultural  and  Industrial  pro- 
dtictm  and  general  business  and  alleviating 
the  hazards  and  insecurity  of  old  age  and 
un;  mploymenti   nnd 

Whereas;  tlure  i-  pi  nd.1.5  in  Congress  a 
m.ea.sure  known  as  H.  R  1036  and  other  simi- 
lar measures  intvcductd  to  correct  these 
ccudr.ions:  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixty-second  General  Assembly 
of  tr  e  State  of  Ili.nois,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stat<  of  Illinois  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  Jnlted  States  to  give  consideration  to 
H.  R  1036  and  other  similar  measures  with- 
out lelay  so  ttiat  the  present  emergency  of 
our  ]  lation  may  be  speedily  ended  while  pro- 
vidirg  employment  for  cur  citizens,  stabi- 
lizin  ;  industry  and  business  with  real  social 
secuflty  for  all  of  our  citizens;  and  be  It 
furtl^er 

R^^olved,  That  a  copy  of  this!  resolution  be 

jy  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  President 

United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker 

ie  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 

Unltid  States  Senator  and  Member  of  Con- 

gre.3^  fiom  li'.inoio. 

jpted  by  the  house.  June  25.  1941. 
Elmer  J.  Schn.\ck£N2ehg, 
^aker  of  the^Hnuse  of  Representatives 

R.  P   Randolph. 
\CLerk  of  the  Housp  of  Representatives. 
Concurred  in  by  the  senate,  June  27.  1941. 
Hugh  W  Cross, 

Preaident  of  the  Senate. 
Edw.\ro  H    Alex\nder, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


■^- 


V. 


The   "Cornniies  '  .Are  Coniiiig; 


I 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HO.N.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

Ji    MICHIG.M. 
TtfE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  16, 1941 


^Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  here  a  handbill  being 
distrilbuted  m  Washington  today  an- 
nouncing an  open  house  of  the  Com- 
munast  Party  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  the  National  Press  Club  auditorium 
tomfirrow  night.  All  members  of  the 
part^  and  fellow  travelers  are  invited  to 
attetid  at  25  cents  per  head,  with  no  war 
tax. , 

Rloert  Miner,  acting  general  secre- 
tarylof  the  Communist  Paity.  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  tomorrow  night's 
meeting.  His  subject  will  be  What  Does 
the  ffazi  Ir*»asion  of  Soviet  Rassia  Mean 
to  America? 

I  Ihink  I  can  answer  that  question  to 
the  |atiifaction  of  most  Americans.  It 
means  that  the  Communist  Party  will 
now  tinvade  Wasliington  in  an  attempt  to 
use  eh'ery  pressure  device  to  secure  aid  for 
Ru-s^a  and  recognition  for  the  Commu- 
nistsi  as  allies  in  our  fight  to  extend  the 
four  freedoms  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
eartl^. 

M|.  Speaker,  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  the  Members  of  Congress, 
will  inot  be  deceived  by  the  hegira  of 
RobeCT  Miner  to  Washin^'ton  to  rally  the 
scattjered  ranks  of  the  Moscow-line  fol- 
low^ts  hanging  on  to  our  Federal  pay 
rolls. 

Tclnorrcw  night's  meeting  will  be  an 
intei-festing  one.  I  can  picture  the  audi- 
ence! now.  The  "reds,"  the  "pinks,"  the 
"fellQw  travelers."  the  misgirded  young 
folksj  Negroes  and  whites,  who  attend 
this  Aieeting  will  not  only  be  compelled  to 
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pay  their  quarter  t 
they  get  out  they  t 
usual  vacuum-cle 
used  at  all  Ccmrr 
tract  anything  fro: 
or  even  a  promise  ' 
ers  wha  wculd  pre 
of  the  Russian  sy 
plenty  possible  on! 
system  cf  gcvernn 


0  get  inside,  but  before 
vill  be  subjected  to  the 
ining  process  that  Is 
unist  meetings  to  ex- 
n  a  dime  to  a  SIO  bill — 
0  pay — from  the  suck- 
fcr  the  godless  poverty 
stem  to  the  Christian 
y  under  the  American 
icnt. 


F..;:.i   E.t  \'o!unt;ers   Top   Those   Fjom 
Eayf  ;.nd  Sonta 


EXTENSION  OF  re:japj-:s 

CF 

h^n.  CLIF-ORD  R.  HOPE 


I    r     K  A  N  ■  ^  S 


IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESEI'fTAIlVES 
Wedncida  /.  JuJ-^  16,  1941 

ARTICLE  BY  JOIC*:    WN'r'F:.!    IN  WA-HING- 
TC'.V    TIIILS-KFK.'.LD 


Mr.  HOPt:.  Mr  Si^oaker.  the  warlike 
press  of  the  E.-ist  and  South  is  wont  to 
refer  with  mild  co.itempt  to  the  Middle 
West  as  isolationist  territory. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West  are  not  in  f:  \or  of  cur  participa- 
tion in  foreign  wa-s.  a  sentiment  which 
seenas  to  U  .-~r.-,f  v.-  lat  pencral.  If  current 
polls  are  to  b'  beli  ".cd.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  niu.h  interested  in  national 
defense. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  an  article 
by  John  Donnell  ajipearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washineton  'Times-Herald  that  the 
percentage  of  volantcprs  frcm  Kansas 
and  Iowa  far  exceeds  that  from  typical 
States  in  the  Eas:  and  South.  Under 
leave  to  extend  iry  remarks,  I  Include 
herewith  the  article  in  question: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
16,  1941] 

Fahm  Eelt  Volunteers  Top  Warlike  Males 
CF  EptTH — Easter  I  States  Lag  in  Martial 
TREc»ri,  Dhaft  Ver!  rs  E.vlistment  Qtotas 
Show 

(By   John   O'Donnell) 

TTie  cold,  matter-of-fact  adding  machines 
over  In  the  selective  -service  headquarters  are 
destroying  a  colorful  tradition  cf  American 
folklore — the  accepted  belief  that  tlie  male 
of  the  South  is  more  warlike  than  his  cousins 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  responds  to 
a  martial  tradition  more  eagerly  than  the 
boy  from  the  Mldweit  Corn  Belt. 

This  might  be  tru-  back  in  the  days  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  but  now,  take  It 
frcm  the  experts  who  are  compiling  the  data 
on  the  potential  fighting  manpower  of  the 
Nation,  the  maxim  has  now  gone  with  the 
wind  of  yesteryears. 

HOW     rHET    FUN 

In  the  present  1  ational  emergency,  the 
Wheat  Eelt  of  the  Midwest  is  contributing 
more  voluntary  enlistments  in  the  armed 
forces  cf  the  Nation  than  such  typically 
Southern  States  as  ^Vlabama  and  CJeorcla.  or 
those  ficlitinp  feudins  of  the  border  States 
of  Kentucky  find  Tennessee. 

Nfw  York,  followe  i  by  Illinois,  lags  behind 
the  lour  Southern  S  ate«  In  the  martial  tread 
of  enllEtments — but  so  closely  runs  the  ratio 
of  volunteer  t«  draltee  in  all  States  studied 


that  the  experts  in  the  selective  service  head- 
quarters have  decided: 

"Actual  records  now  being  compiled  destroy 
the  old  theory-  Ui.it  certain  eectlons  of  the 
Ni-.tion  in  a  national  emergency  could  be 
counted  on  for  a  higher  percentage  of  vol- 
unteers than  other  sections. 

"Actual  enlistments  In  the  armed  forces 
and  corresponding  credits  against  the  selec- 
tive-service quota  In  a  given  State  apparently 
bear  no  relation  to  the  Isolationist  or  inter- 
ventionist sentiment  of  the  political  spokes- 
men for  the  given  States  " 

"SENSmJTE  NUJIBER" 

What  the  Belective-service  statisticians  call 
"the  most  sensitive  number"  Is  the  service 
credit  figure.  This  is  the  number  of  men  In 
every  draft  board  zone  in  the  Nation  who  arc 
"actually  accoimtable  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Nation  and  subject  to  military  law," 

These  are  the  men  who  are  in  service  or 
are  on  the  Reserve  list  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  National  Guard,  or  Coast 
Guard. 

Tlie  draft  quota  for  each  district  is  whittled 
down  by  one  man  for  every  man  whose  name 
Is  added  to  Its  "service  credit  list"  through  a 
commission  or  enlistment. 

Into  the  national  headquarters  of  the  sclec- 
tlve-6er%'lce  system  is  the  daily  deluge  of  cards 
tearing  "names  and  heme  addresses"  of  these 
volunteers  and  newly  commissioned  officers. 
The  home  district  is  given  a  credit  for  each 
new  enli.?tmer.: 

DR.\FT    I  .1ARD       DEFITS 

In  anothrr  p:]p  ar'^  tl;e  carcl.^  announcing 
"separation"  from  the  services — discharges 
honorable  or  dishonorable,  reports  of  death 
cr  "retirement  for  age  or  dif^abllity  For  each 
of  these  the  local  draft  board  is  given  a 
"debit" — one  more  man  nivi"-!  be  produced  to 
fill  their  quota. 

By  comparing  the.se  e-.cr -shifting  "service 
credits"  with  the  potential  manpower  of  the 
State  as  revealed  in  the  registration  for  the 
selective  aervice,  an  accurate  check  can  be 
constantly  kept  on  the  flow  of  men  from  a 
given  area  in  the  Regular  Army,  the  Navy,  or 
the  Marine  Corps. 

'If  these  ratios  mean  anything,  they  mean 
that  a  lot  of  accepted  beliefs  aren't  true  any 
more  so  far  as  volunteering  in  time  of  emer- 
gency is  concerned,"  one  of  the  offlcials 
e.TpIa!ned. 

Back  In  the  World  War  days  there  were 
cctinties  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — "feud- 
ing counties."  they  were  called — from  which 
came  no  conscripts.  Enlistments  exhausted 
the  draft  quotas.  Thp.t  hasn't  happened  in 
the  em.ergency  of  World  War  No.  2. 

.      PtTERTO    RICO    TOPS    LIST 

A.=  a  matter  cf  fact,  Uncle  Sam's  Caribbean 
ward — little  Puerto  Rico — tops  the  list  with 
the  highest  number  of  service  credits.  Frcm 
a  coldly  practical  standpoint,  this  patriotic 
gesture  from  Puerto  Rico  was  spurred  in  part 
by  economic  pressure — the  wage  scale  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Is  far  ahead  of  the  average 
Puerto  Rican  Inccme. 

Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  entire 
quota  could  have  been  filled  easily  by  volun- 
tary enlistments.  In  certain  draft  boards,  the 
llliieracy  test  brushed  aside  enough  volun- 
teers to  necessitate  the  calling  up  of  a  smell 
numb«r  of  selectees. 

The  revelation  that  typical  noninterven- 
tlonist  Farm  Belt  Iowa  has  more  "service 
credits"  than  beHtgercnt  Tennessee  was  one 
of  the  surprises  of  the  study.  In  Tennessee, 
367.346  registered  for  the  draft.  Iowa's  man 
power  was  285  792  But  as  of  today,  the.-e 
are  29  033  enlistments  to  build  up  Iowa's 
service  credits  on  her  quota.  Tennessee,  with 
greater  manpower,  has  28.123  credits. 

voLUNTirx  fnlietml'cts,  srcr:   n  ev   section 

This  Ls  the  way  typical  StaUrb  i.i.e  up  in 
their  parade  of  vclunteers  into  the  armed 
services  of  the  Nation — er.:is'ments  and  ccm- 
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mls£ic2:s  in  the  Army.  NaX^.  M.\riiie  Ccrpa, 
National  Guard,  and  Coast  Guard— in  pro- 
portion to  their  potential  manpower  as  dis- 
closed in  registration  for  the  draft. 
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The  General  Lear  Incident 


EXTi;::sioN  of  RE:.:.-\RKif 


HON.  FRANK  XARLSON 

IN  TliE  H'.VSE  OF   RV\  RioLN  I.ATl^TS 


Wednesday.  July  16.  1941 


LEITi: 


\VHITTE.<  BY  ROLLHT    W 
hi:  :     CP   N'ORTON    K.^NS. 


H::iP 


ur. ; 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mi 
leave  to  ex:,  nd  my  rtir^.vi-k.^  I  '.v.-h  \c  iv.- 
clude  a  letter  wntt'. -,  by  F  b-r"  W. 
Hemphill,  cf  Norton.  Kans.  Mr.  Kcrt.p- 
hill  Is  a  World  War  vctoran  and  one  i  f 
our  State's  most  acffve  and  p  ominfnt 
members  of  the  Amfrican  Ifp  on.  Hi.s 
letter  expresses  the  vicA^  of  a  ;a:^e  pti- 
tlon  of  the  citizens  of  my  r.,.'-tr:ct. 

The  le^ !■:•:-  follcw?: 

H«F..MONSON-R!;i3  1  osT    No    63. 

NoTtor,.   Kg';.^.,  Jv'p   12.  2041. 
BtorroB  or  the  Datlt  TEi-ic:R.*.M 

.N'orfCT,  Kens 

Dlaf.  EniT.F. .  I  wiL.'-  p.cafed  to  ncte  in  oiifl 
of  the  Toptka  papers  received  this  morning 
that  seme  Congressman  has  had  the  gccd 
sense  to  take  in  after  General  Ler.r.  Gen- 
erally speaking.  It  has  been  my'  impression 
that  politicians  did  the  Anry  and  their 
country  an  injury  when  they  a'.tcmpttd  to 
Interfere  wnh  milit/iry  affairs.  £on:e  mili- 
tary or  Navy  man  mak<  s  an  honest  siatc- 
ment  according  to  his  convictions,  a'ld  a 
politician  st-es  a  chance  to  make  political 
timber  of  It  and  puts  thg  poor  soldifr  or 
sailor  in  bad,  which  is  unqUcstlcnr-bly  ruin- 
ous to  Army  morale. 

On  the  other  hand,  wc  hate  al~ay6  bcc.i.te«l 
In  America  that  cur  .\::  .y  w?.s  net  PiUi- 
alanized,  but  was  in  & -n.t  sense  at  Uas;  » 
democratic  arm.y,  end  v.e  f«it  th^t  that  fact 
was  In  part  reponsible  for  cur  m.en  beng 
able  to  vanquish  Kaiser  'Wilhelrr  ?  gocce- 
Btepping  legions.  We  are  to'.d  that  even 
Germany  of  today  has  had  thp  go^d  sense 
to  do  away  with  somethinj  cf  its  od  cr.ste 
system  In  its  Army.  To  «<■  General  Lear's 
dlBcipllnlng  a  whole  outfit  b^cju^e^  few  beys 
let  cfT  a  litt'.e  gteam  fm?cks  cf  the  type  of 
discipline  that  most  Arief!C?n8.  dlstpprove 
of.  I  wonder  if  the  old  boy  was  not  jusi  ir, - 
Ing  to  fchow  off  before  rue  golf-plavinp  p  rl 
friend  in  shcrts  It  s  there  is  pi'-'nty  po^d 
enough  excuse  I  r  s  ire  Cciiprcssmaii  :o 
show  off  before  thtir  rci.-uutr.t.s  ai.d  shew 
up  an  cM  gx>se-5t€pp..ig  pti^erai.  if  tLnt  iB 
what  he  is.  and  that  is  what  fcCCcuiits  I  have 
read  would  indicate. 
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M'l-t  rf  u.-  who  were  In  the  service  m 
and  1018  had  a  Ir.ile  fun  along  w;*h  i', 
I  thir.k  tr..it.  ve.  alc:.g  w.'n  tne  r-?=t  tf 
Nation,  feel  that  tliC  soldiers  cf  tcd^y 
entitled  to  scn:t'  frivolity,  tec  I  do  r.:*  n 
to  condone  any  actual  cbsct'.ity  Tn- 
cotints  I  have  read  cf  the  Gencrfil  lear  1 
dent  rcpcrted  ncne.  but  there  Is  Si-mC:; 
wrong  with  the  general  r.nd  his  qolf-pla; 
girl  friends  if  they  cculd  not  take  a  1 
doughboy  raazing. 

Very  tfnlv  vcur«, 

P.orzT.T  W.  He;:::i:o 
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The  Lear  Incident 


e::tzn5:on  of  remarks 


OF 
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HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  .«r,K.'.:."-A.s 
IN  THE  HOr-'E  OF  REFRriSZNT  ATIVE3 


Wednesday.  Jh^;j  10, 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  ARKANSAS  LEGIONNAIRE 
AND  rESCLriTON  EY  UNITED  STATES 
A:-;.MY  MOTHERS'  CLUB,  LirLLE  ROCK, 
ARX. 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.^frt  in 
thf>  Record  an  article  fiom  the  Arkan'-as 
Lecionnaire  of  July  11  and  a  copy  of  a 
resoluficn  which  I  have  received  from  the 
State: 

[From  the  A.kanfas  Logicnnaire  of  Ju'.v   11, 
1941] 

GC'LFING    GENER.\L    M.^KES    EXHIBITION    OF    HCW 

To  Discipline  Soldiers — Sund.\y  G.a.me  Dis- 

TLT^BED     BY     FRIENDLY      GREETINGS      BET'AT.rN 
MANEr\-ER-\VE.\RT      MEN      AND      SHORTS-ClaD 

Lassies,   General   Lear  Shows    'Em    Who's 
B   ss 

Shade?  of  Captain  Flagg  and  Mademoiselle 
from  Armentieres, 

The-e  lusty  veterans  of  World  War  I  would 
conclude  they  had  fought  and  comforted  in 
vain.  If  they  could  know  that  things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  In  this  new  army  that  a 
man  in  khaki  can't  even  yoo-hoo  at  a  lass  ui 
shorts. 

Why.  In  the  flr-t  World  War— but  never 
mind  that.  Those  were  the  days  when  a  sol- 
dier was  a  man  and  generals  knew  when  to 
lock  the  other  way. 

It  se.^m*  That  a  bunch  of  the  boy-  f rr  ra 
the  Thir*y-fi.'th  Division  were  retunnng  to 
C-imp  R  .,bn-;scn  from  Tennessee  where  'hoy 
had  .-pent  6  Icrrr.  hot.  du-ty  weeks  cho  ;ng 
mythical  er.pmies  ever  »:',e  hill.-  and  ria'.es 

Tl-.ey  hadn't  ,-een  .on.vthme  in  skirts  in 
weeks,  and  now.  a-  t;-."y  pas=^cd  a  p.uk  in 
Meniphio.  they  ip.ed  a  bevy  of  pretty  glrl.= — 
r.',t  in  skirts.  iD:e-=  their  heart?,  but  in  shorts. 
You  k::o\v — i-e-e-.^ 

V.HY   WT.>.R  SHOKTS- 

So  the  b  ys  :.Go-r.oced,  end  whi-,tltd,  and 
Fa  i:--d.  f,od  (  therwise  manife.  ted  the  pleas- 
ur.-  cf  :h"  node  animal  wh'.'n  he  sees  a  ccme- 
ly  specimen  of  the  cppos.te  sex. 

And  did  the  s^rls  bur^t  into  trars  and  run, 
bl'.i-h.r.g,  to  the  nearest  bi;.«h  to  hide  the-n- 
fe'.ves  in  shime  nnrt  ch.irrun?  Tl-:<^v  d.d  not. 
Thev  .'-■milefl  and  wov;:i  back,  m  lact.  s  :n" 
reports  n,.,d  It  that  tloev  wa'.ed  first  the 
hussies. 

^Nearby  a  n-..-.a  in  eolf.nrr  c;oth'-^.=  uoinc.o-ed 
thi-  scene  with  a  bilious  eye.     Some  cf  t!-,e 
Bfoldicrs.  wasMne  a  glance  or  two.  a-e  said  to    { 
have  inquired  if  he  needed  a  caddy.  I 


Lifile  d.d  thfv  dr -am  that  this  sour  puss 
w-ots  the  bu-2:--  i  :.i-=  ha*  cf  them  all — Lt. 
Gen.    Ben    Le..r.    c.n.n.  _ o.-O -r    Of    the    entire 

St  c end  Ano.y. 

efn  h.ad.n  t  noticed  'e»m 
Tlie  gener.^.l  waxed  exceedingly  wroth.  How 
dared  these  dusty  young  whippersnappers  even 
look  from  their  passing  trucks  at  the  bare 
lees  of  the  flc.k-er  of  Memphis  womanhood. 
Of  course,  the  peneral  hadn't  even  been 
pov^r  ^f  their  sijirtless  presence.  It  was  a 
degrading  exhioitlon  of  unmilitary,  uncouth, 
and  ungentlemanly  beliavior.  And.  besides, 
it  Intemipted  his  golf  game.  Well,  he'd  show 
'em. 

He  shewed  'em-.  The  convoy  continued  to 
Little  Rock  where,  on  orders  from  General 
Lear  (or  Is  It  Leer?),  the  trucks  ref*ueled 
and  turn.ed  around  and  went  back  to  Mem- 
phis. Tiiere  the  entire  battalion  made  an- 
other practice  run  through  the  city,  averting 
their  eyefe  from  the  pOE'ible  dangers  jof  parks 
and  playgrounds,  listened  to  a  lecture  en  the 
evils  of  yco-hocing,  and  then  alternately 
marched  and  trucked  in  the  broiling  --sun 
from  'West  Memphis  to  Forrest  City. 

That's  w^hat  they  got  for  peeping  In  broaci 
daylight  (the  Peeping  Toms).  OI  course, 
after  a  mile  or  two  of  footwork  with  full 
packs,  they  wouldn't  have  looked  up  if  Lady 
Gociiva  had  ridden  by  «n  her  way  home  from 
a  bar'oer  shop.  Or.  if  they  had.  they'd  have 
said,  'Gocd  ofternoon.  sir" 

WHAT — NO  POWDER  PUFFS 

Well,  that's  the  new  order  of  things  In 
modern  miliiary  training,  as  administered  by 
a  general  who  doesn't  like  to  have  his  Siin- 
day  afternoon  golf  interrupted  by  a  cohvoy  of 

lechers  In  kh«ki  ; 

Lock  ou'  for  a  general  order  for  regular 
1-^ue  of  roL-f.ed  shorts  for  B-  o.  Lear's  second 
army  h.  11  ion.- 

It  is  rumor-d  that  hereafter  when  thje 
soldiers  at  Camp  Robinson  get  passes  to  come 
to  Little  Rock  they  will  be  recfalred  to  turn 
in  their  gas  ma,=ks  and  take  out  blinders. 

Any  man  caught  winking  at  a  girl  will  be 
detailed  to  2  weeks  of  K  P..  where  he  and 
the  potatoes  can  make  eyes  at  each  Other. 

Hulding  a  girls  hand  will  cost  the  offender 
a  round-trip  h:ke  to  St  Louis,  on  the  double 
and  pushing  a  J^ep. 

A  kiss  will  sentence  the  soldier  to  carry 
General  Lear  pi^'-y-back  throughout  the  war 
maneuvers  m  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

And — we!l.  if  the  Second  Army  is  sent  to 
Iceland,  it's  an  even  bet  that  the  intr.4pid 
general  frill  not  be  cauciu  out  in  front 
yelling.  "Come  on  men,  lets  give  'em  hell." 


RESOLLTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  MOTHERS'  COrE.  LITTI  E  ROCK.  ARK  .  CON- 
DEMNING LT.  GEN.  LEAKS  PUNISHMENT  OF  350 
SOLDIERS   LOC-.TED   AT  CAMP  EO-INSON,  ARK; 

Tne  public  has  not  been  apprised  of  Just 
what  the  boys  were  punished  for. 

Only  ere  thin?  is  clear  and  Certain — they 
were  crujliy  pun;.-hed  en  the  hottest  day  In 
several  years.  A-  a  re-ult  of  the  punishment, 
we  are  inform- d  tii.it  a  dozen  or  more  are  in 
the  ncspital.  A.i  i.ave  suffered  and  some 
may  pay  With  their  lives  for  vioiatirxg  no  law 
or  mili'cary^rej'ulatiGn  known  to  them;  but 
'  a  -he  cor.trary,  for  exhibiting  the  national 
exuberance  cf  healthy  young  American  men. 

Before  any  punishment,  much  less  cruel" 
and  unusual  punishment,  is  imposed  upon 
soldier  or  civilian.  In  peacetime  or  war.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  American. system  re- 
quires tluot  -h-  law  or  rcgulaticii  allegedly 
violatrd  sli  ..Id  be  specified.  The  accused 
should  have  an  oppcrcuuity  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  allegations.  This  is  the 
system  which  these  same  boys  are  being  con- 
ditioned to  defend  with  their  lives. 

If  General  Lf  at  was  Irritated  by  the  boys 
it  the  co.ose  of  his  golf  came,  then  it  is 
only    nery.-,i    to    suggest    that    It    might    be 


mcrt   significant   to  national   defense   if   he 
woujd  get  his  exercise  as  cur  boys  are  doing. 

It  has  been  reported  also  that  General  Lear 
punched  the  boys  for  evidencing  an  Interest 
In  g  rls.  We  know  of  no  power  existing  to 
pun  sh  boys  who  are  not  In  the  Army  for 
manicsting  an  Interest  in  feminine  charms. 
If  tl  ey  must  eschew  such  Interest  upon  be- 
ing (  onditioned  to  defend  their  country,  tlien 
God  help  America.  Being  of  the  feminine 
sex.  we  hazard  the  guess  that  the  attention 
shoT)  n  the  girls  v/as  not  half  sq  offensive  as 
indd  Terence  to  their  charms  would  have  been. 

Vi  >  regard  General  Lcar'-s  action  as  caprl- 
clouN  and  ostentatious  of 'his  authority,  not 
t%  Si  y  dcwnrlght  tyrannical. 

E\en  if  our  Nation  were  at  war.  It  would 
be  ur. Justified.  %t  is  surely  inimical  to  civil- 
ian ;  ncrale  and  cannot  be  conducive  to  mili- 
tary morale.  It  was  perilous  to  the  lives  and 
heal  h  of  the  boys  hivolvcd,  and  civilized 
peep  ?  are  accustomed  to  the  Imposition  of 
phy^  cal  punishment  and  the  death  penalty 
only  for  the  mcst  heiucus  crimes^  and  after 
care;  ul  deliberation.  i 

If  General  Lear's  action  Is  a  falf  sample  of 
wha  the  American  soldier  may  expect  at  the 
ham  Is  of  superior  military  authorities  in 
peac  time,  then  •what  shall  we  tell  our  boys 
to  fe  ir  under  anyother  system? 

Sli  culd  discipline  be  necesjary.  it  should  be 
met«  d  out  to  the  guilty  parties  rather  than 
to  p  mi^h  all  for  the  conduct  of  a*  few.  Tlie 
Inclc  'nt  Is  regrettable  and  it  Is  felt  that  a 
cong  ressional  investigation  should  be  made. 
UNrrED  States  Armt 

Mothers'  Club, 
Post  No.  1  of  Arkansas. 
Mrs.  Tom  Alford,  Commander. 
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The  Presidents  War  Versus  People's 
I  Mandate 

I  '       ' 

'  EXTENSION  OF  RE:>I.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

UF  SOLTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  16, 1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  re- 
cently seen  many  big  and  expensive  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Washington  newspa- 
pers in  which  the  Fight  for  Freedom 
Committee  and  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies  have  been 
urging  the  President  to  take  steps  put- 
tirtg  this  country  Into  a  shooting  war. 
Occafsionally  these  committees,  which 
are  ^pending  such  vast  sums  in  news- 
papar  and  radio  advertising  in  an  effort 
to  irivolve  Am.erica  in  the  war,  mention 
the  jword  "Congress"  or  refer  to  the 
comtion  people  of  America,  but  the  main 
therae  of  their  incessant  demands  for 
"waii  now"  is  that  the  President  should 
"takf  action."  Apparently  what  they 
. wanfl  is  a  Pre.sidents,war.- 

Mi.  Speaker,  whether  the  President  is 
plan  ling  to  put  this  country  into  its 
first  President's  war  is  not  yet  clear. 
Somi'  say  he  is  resisting  the  New  Vork 
City  i^-ar  crowd  in  its  campaign  to  get  our 
men  and  our  materials  in  the  fighting. 
Othejs  say  he  is  not  adverse  to  taking 
risksi  and  making  gambles  with  our 
natidnal  safety  which  would  result  In 
"a  Reoseyelt  war."   "The  next  few  months 
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will  clearly  show  whether  President 
Roosevelt  desires  to  k  .^cp  his  campaign 
pledges  or  whether  he  is  determined  to 
Involve  this  country  Ir  the  fighting  de- 
spite hii  oft-repeated  fledges  to  the  con- 
trary. I  personally  n  fuse  to  condemn 
him  for  bad  faith  unti  the  evidence  is  a 
little  clearer.  I  am  i  monp  those  who 
continue  to  hope  that  he  will  not  betray 
the  public  trust  reposed  in  him  when  the 
Nation  elected  him  for  a  third  term  on 
his  platform  of  repeated  promises  to 
keep  America  out  of  th?  War. 

POPULAR  RESISTANCr  TO   WAR   IS  STIFFENING 
STEADII  Y 

On  June  30  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recorp  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence which  I  hive  had  with  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  the  dirt  ctor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Gallirp  poll. 
That  correspondence  revealed  Ithat  Dr. 
Gallup  was  presently  i  oiling  America  on 
Its  reaction  to  a  ques.ion  which  I  pro- 
posed to  the  In.'^fitute  of  Public  Opinion 
and  which  Dr.  Gallup  agreed  to  use  in 
making  a  te^t  poll  ( f  public  opinion. 
That  question  was.  Should  the  United 
States  enter  the  war  now?  The  first 
tabulations  on  that  -question  were  re- 
cently released  to  the  public  and  I  have 
a  letter  from  Di  Gallup  under  date  of 
July  10  in  which  he  a  Jvises  me  of  addi- 
tional resolts  obtained  in  the  use  of  this 
question  and  mentions  plans  which  he 
Is  making  for  checkin.;  them  with  other 
questions.  He  will  keep  me  advised  of  the 
results  obtained  fron.  these  tests  and 
tabulations  will  continue  to  be  made  pub- 
lic on  the  findings  obained  in  my  spe- 
cific question  of  Should  the  United 
States  enter  the  war  row  since  the  word 
"now"  is  a  traveling  late  line  which  Is 
always  in  harmony  with  current  develop- 
ments in  the  interi  ational  situation. 
Dr.  Gallup  is  also  perfecting  plans  in  co- 
operation with  Professor  Childs  of  the 
Public  Opinion  Quart'Tly  for  utilizing  a 
committee  cf  out'=tarding  educators  to 
formulate  othtT  questions  on  the  war 
problems  and  for  auditing  results  ob- 
tained by  thr.'^e  polls  In  so  dong  it  is 
my  opinion  that  Dr  Gallup  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  is 
rendering  a  great  public  service  in  con- 
tinuing to  probe  publii  opinion  in  an  im- 
partial manner  on  on  ■  of  the  most  vital 
decisions  ever  to  ronf  rint  America. 

I  am  sure.  Mr  Sp'  aker.  that  neither 
President  Roosevelt  nor  this  Congress  will 
ignore  the  findings  't  these  polls  It 
seems  Improbablo  thit.the  noi.-y  and 
financially  pou.iful  20  percent  who 
clamor  for  war  and  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  invohe  ils  in  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  convincing  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress  that  money  speaks 
louder  than  t.uriian  beings  and  that. we 
should  enter  a  conflict  overseas  to  which 
80  percent  and  more  of  our  people  are 
persistently  opposed. 

Surely  the  road  to  national  unity  is  not 
the  one  reached  when  out  of  a  company 
of  100  m,en.  the  will  r  f  the  80  is  ignored 
while  the  wealth  of  th<'  20  is  implemented 
into  defining  a  national  course  of  action. 
The  only  type  of  unity  we  can  secure 
under  the  American  system  of  life  and 
government  is  for  the  minority  (in  this 
case  only  20  percent)  who  favor  war  to 
cease  disrupting  public  opinion  by  joining 


w::Jt  t!-,-  m.ij.  nty  tin  this  ca.^t_  feO  pcr- 
ctii:  1  w;:r  oppob-e  our  entrance  ir.to  war 
and  who  support  all  j«;teps  short  of  war 
to  aid  Britain,  to  protect  the  W- stern 
Hemisphere,  to  make  America  ;:;. preg- 
nable, and  to  stamp  subversive  groups  out 
of  America  regardless  of  whether  they 
propose  to  reduce  us  to  puppets  under 
the  hammer  and  the  sickle  of  Russia  or 
the  swastika  of  Germany  or  whether  they 
try  to  seduce  us  to  fortgo  our  independ- 
ence by  tearing  up  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  accepting  the  Union 
Jack  as  the  standard  under  which  we 
would  operate  if  the  Unionists  Now  had 
their  way  with  things. 

If  the  noisy  interventionists,  represent- 
ing only  20  percent  cf  the  people  by  tlie 
returns  cf  every  poll  that  has  been  taken, 
will  follow  the  American  method  of  secur- 
ing unity  by  responding  to  majority  senti- 
ment, America  can  have  ICHT-percent 
unity  the  American  way,  and  our  peace 
will  be  protected  and  preserved.  For  the 
80  percent  to  join  with  the  20  percent,  as 
is  brazenly  asked  for  in  innumerable 
newspaper  advertisements  and  in  repe- 
titious radio  broadcasts,  is  the  Hitlerian 
method  of  securing  unity — by  compelling 
the  people  to  forego  their  convictions  and 
to  yield  to  the  demands  of  a  few  men  in 
high  places.  Such  a  method  is  not  the 
American  approach  to  unity  of  action. 

ALL    POLLS   POINT   TOWARD    PEACE 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  did  the  la.-t  Gal- 
lup poll  show  a  3-perctnt  increase  in  the 
antiwar  sentiment  in  America  but  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Daily 
News  polls,  recentlv  completed,  sub'^tanti- 
ate  these  findings  by  showing  that  80  per- 
cent of  ail  Americans  are  opposed  to  war. 
Also  the  President  Hutchms  poll  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  findings  of 
which  were  released  to  the  public  yester- 
day, confirm  these  figures  precisely,  and 
once  again  show  80  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans united  in  tlieir  opposition  to  the 
involvement  of  this  country  in  the  fight- 
ing of  tliis  war. 

Under  leave  extended  ic  me.  I  now  call 
attention  to  an  editorial  in  yesterday's 
issue  of  tht  New  York  Jcunial- American 
entitled  "The  Mandate  Against  War,"  in 
which  this  metropclitan  newspape:  com- 
ments upon  the  lairr.r.^s  aiid  impartiality 
of  the  question  which  Dr.  Gallup  included 
in  his  poll  at  my  request  and  call-  atten- 
tion to  the  prevailing  majority  sentiment 
in  this  country  against  our  entrance  into 
war: 

;HE       MANL.^TE       AG.-ilNSI       V,  .'.K 

Has  Nazi  Germany  s  c.mpau;:.  Egalnst 
Communist  Russia  made  the  American 
people  more  wlUing  or  le.s^  willing  than  they 
were  before  to  enter  the  European  war? 

This  is  a  vital  question  that  Congress 
should  be  glad  to  have  answered;  for  Con- 
gress, under  the  Constitution,  has  the  sole 
pwwer  to  declare  war.  and  Congress  Is  elected 
to  represent  the  will  of  the  people. 

An  answer  to  the  question  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  it  Is  a  direct,  unequivocal  answer 
which  nobody  can  pretend  to  misunder- 
stand 

Here  is  the   answer: 

Our  people  are  emphatically  less  willing 
at  this  time  to  become  embroiled  In  the 
foreign  conflict  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past,  and  more  than  70  percent  have  bce^ 
opposed  to  going  into  the  war  ever  since  the 
war  began. 

nas  information  has  b:en  procured  by 
the  Gallup  poll  in  another  cf  lt«  Nation-wide 
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surveys,  a  sur\e>  which  waa  started  1  d.iy 
after  the  Grrmr.n  Invasion  cC' Soviet  Russia 
began  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  accepted 
and  interpretel  only  ns  reflecting  American 
opinion  In  the  light  of  actual  events. 

The  exact  query  used  in  the  poll  was. 
"Should  the  United  States  enter  -the  war 
now?  " 

That  query  cannot  be  discredited  n.s  a 
trick  question;  obviously,  there  is  no  trick 
in  it. 

Neither  can  the  query  be  C^isparaged  by 
glibly  remarking  that  everybody  is  against 
war  on  principle.  Just  as  everybody  is  against 
sin. 

The  query  is  plain  and  e.^^pllclt — and  the 
public  response  that  it  elicited  was  not  less  so. 

Out  of  the  "representative  voting  pcpula- 
tlon"  interviewed,  extending  *'frcm  Maine  to 
California."  79  percent  replied  that  America 
should  stay  out  of  the  war 

"The  total  represents  a  gain  of  3  peicent  in 
antiwar  sentiment  within  a  pcricd  cf  1  month, 
the  Gallup  poll  having  reported  in  June, 
l^fore  the  N.izi-Communlst  warfare,  that- 76 
percent  of  the  American  people  were  then 
opposed  to  cur  entering  the  vfar 

Or^  In  terms  of  the  minority  figures  com- 
piled^ a  mere  24  percent  of  out  people  thoucht 
we  should  go  to  war  in  June,  and  this  pro- 
war  minority  has  since  decilaed  tc  a  mt aiKr 
21  percent. 

There  Is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
credibility  and  reliability  of  the  Gallup  poll 
should  be  doubted  in  this  survey 

Newspaper  polls  which  ate  being  taken 
Independently  in  two  most  populous  States — 
New  York  and  Illinois — provide  c  nf.rmatlon. 

In  New  York,  out  of  64  000  ret;iste|ed  voters 
canvassed,  more  than  68  -ptice:,!  cppe.'^e  ovir 
getting  in  the  war. 

In  Illinois  the  percentage  Is  more  than  80 
percent  opposed. 

These  unassailable  facts  and  figure.^  .  u.ht 
to  convince  e\en  Harold  Ickes.  Sccret:iry'^ 
Knox,  and  Wendell  L  'Wlllkie  that,  if  the 
American  people  do  get  Into  the  war.  it  will  be 
because  they  are  betrayed  into  it.  contrary  to 
their  own  will  and  Judgment,  as  well  as  in  fla- 
irrant  violation  of  the  solemn  pleriees  of  both 
Presidential  nominees  in  the  li.40  eUctcral 
campaign.  I 


American    Interpretation    of    McCormack 
Act  by  Judge  Letts 

REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

IN  Tin:  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENT  ATI  VL3 

Thur^dai   Ju.',;  17.  V.'ll 


Mr.  KRAMER  Mr.  Speik^r  ?.nd 
Members  of  the  Hou^e,  I  f " '.  i'  'f  srn-.e 
importance  to  call  to  yri;!  ?.'-n\\\<r\  a 
decision  which  was  handc<i  down  yester- 
day in  the  District  Court  cf  the  Uai'-d 
States  for  the  District  of  Columba  ' '  m- 
mltting  three  defendants,  namely,  Ha;.:n- 
ael  Rush.  Norman  Weinbere.  and  M-  :r;s 
Liskin,  In  a  conspiracy.  Tr>  d'o;^:fn 
was  made  by  the  Honorable  F  D.ok'n^cn 
Letts.  Judge  Letts  was  formeilv  a  M'  m- 
bor  of  this  body,  coming  from  the  State  cf 
Iowa. 

I  particularly  desire  to  call  to  the  r.t- 
tentlon  of  the  Members  of  the  Hnusp  the 
charge  to  the  jury  by  the  rour*  ir:  wi^^ch 
Judge  Letts  points  out  to  the  joiry  the 
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basic  rea-'cn  for  the  indictment,  having 
to  do  With  an  act  passed  by  Congress, 
wiiich  m  this  instance  was  commonly^ 
kn'j'A:i  as  rh^-  McCormack  Act.  The  Mc- 
Cn.n;ack  Act  had  it-  dii^in  by  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  intiodu'^ed  in  the  Hnvise 
d-r-'crinc;  tiv  th-^n  Sp' akf^r  of  tli*^-  H  ;;;s*^, 
the  Lite  Heniy  T.  Ramey.  for  tl-.e  ap- 
pc-in:rn'"nt  of  Siv.-n  Mf-mbers  to  investi- 
Ra* ''  Nazi  and  un-Amencan  activities  and 
l/:cpa«anda.  which  was  then  b-mg 
spread  in  the  United  S;ates. 

Thf>  charge  to^he  juiy  is  cjiutt-  inter- 
e;^ting  in  that  it  does,  throuehout  the 
entire  prccecding.  refer  to  the  prrceed- 
incs  and  testimony  which  risUltKl  Irrm 
the  investigation  of  the  then  committee, 
known  as  the  first  committee  conduct- 
ing un-Am.'  rican  activities,  and  known 
as  th-^  McCormack  committee.  The  act/. 
which  the  court  had  particular  reference 
to  was  the  McCormack  Act,  which  the 
judge  charges  was  an  act  which  was  the 
result  of  the  public  hearings  and  i'r";v- 
itif-s  of  the  committee,  and  was  dt'>;sntd 
to  remedy  some  of  the  ills  whicii  that 
committee  had  reported  to  the  House, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  act  another  law 
v.'as  enacted  providing  that  unofficial 
agents  who  are  in  the  United  States  for 
propaganda  purposes  m.ust  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  is  known  as 
Public  Act  533  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  Public  Law  319,  of  the 
Seventy-sixth   Congress. 

The  charge  to  the  jury  is  somewhat 
lengthy:  however.  I  hope,  by  reason  of 
the  benefit.-  which  will  mure  to  the  Hnu.^e 
and  the  public,  that  no  objection  will  be 
made  to  it.-  publication  in  the  Record. 

May  I  at  this  point  also  comment  on 
the  publicity  winch  the  press,  particu- 
larly the  New  York  Times,  gave  to  the 
decision  in  this  case,  wherein  they  lefer 
to  the  hearines  of  Ida  Lee.  who  testified 
before  our  Committee  on  Un-American- 
ism.  of  which  I  was  then  a  memb-cr, 
wherein  a  great  deal  of  the  money  was 
procured.  The  investigation  resulting  m 
the  indictm^ent  here  was  brought  about 
by  thf  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest isat ion, 
under  thr  very  able  direction  of  Hon. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  Governm.ent  was 
represented  by  Benjamin  M.  Parker, 
sp'jcial  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Geneial, 
and  this  is  the  first  prosecution  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  this 
act.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ccllaboraMng 
wi'h  Mr  Parker  on  many  occasions  pre- 
liminary to  the  trial  of  this  case  in  eivir.-r 
him  facts  and  data  from  the  records  of 
the  hearings  of  the  McCormack  com- 
mittee. He  likewise  is  entitled  to  a  grtat 
deal  of  credit  witn  Judge  Letis,  who  has 
hvinded  down  one  of  the  m.ost  outstand- 
ing opinions,  setting  out  his  reasons  for 
the  commitment  and  conviction 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  example <  of 
jud'cial  utterances  that  I  ha\e  tver 
read  Moreover,  it  discloses  a  grtat 
amount  of  learning,  and  is  the  type  of 
learning  which  is  made  manifest  only  by 
a  former  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
full  appieclation  of  tlie  moaning  of  con- 
gressional committee  hearings,  reports  of 
congressional  coinmitees.  and  debates 
in  Congress.  I  know  of  no  writmcs 
whxh  couid  moie  ju.-tifiably  present  the 
work  of  the  McCormack  committee:  I 
know  of  no  utterances  which  could  have 
given  ni'-ie  meaning  to  the  work  of  the 


McCormack  committee:  I  know  of  no 
judicial  statement  which  could  more  ac- 
curately refi'"^ct  the  intent  of  the  Mc- 
Cormack Act.  JudL-e  Letts  has  carried 
forward  th''  w.rk  of  the  McCormack 
cnrtimittee.  Judse  Lett^,  by  his  scholarly 
charge,  has  given  notice  to  the  world 
th.at  the  people' of  America  will  not  tol- 
erate propagand.st-i  in  thi-  country  who 
s^' k  to  work  underground,  I  know  you 
Will  be  dfh.shted  when  you  read  the 
ch:ime  of  Judee  Letts.  I  think  the  people 
cf  America  will  be  delighted  with  it.  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers who  served  with  me  on  the  ilrst 
Ci:,mmittee  on  Un-Amencanism  who 
gave  so  miUch  to  their  country  in  the 
course  of  the  invest  Iga';  en  will  be 
pleased  to  know  th.at  their  u'ork  has  not 
b'H'-n  in  vain.  ^ 

The  publicity  tliat  has  been  given  by 
the  press  to  this  conviction,  especially 
by  the  New  York  Time-  of  this  morning. 
hishly  pra:s''sr  Justice  F.  Dickinson  Letcs, 
who  presided  at  th.e  trial  and  in  impos- 
ing sentence  say.^: 

"You  have  been  convict,  d  of  a  very  grave 
offtnje.  After  listening  to  the  trial  :t  is  my 
conclubion  that  the  defendants  wjere  all  so* 
anxious  to  make  money  that  they  forgot 
th^ir  oblitrntj'ir.s  to  their  country.  That  be- 
i:.-j.  true,  th  y  niu.-t  all  have  substantial 
punishment 

The  case  of  the  Bookniga  Corporation. 
which  conducted  a  book  store  ipecializindf'  In 
Soviet  propaganda  literature  at  255  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
test  of  the  McCormack  Act,  it  being  the  first 
prcsecution  broueht  under  the  law,  which 
WLi-  pa.-sfd  m  19:i8 

Tiie  in;-tiuctions  to  (he  jury  on  law 
*^nd  facts  by  Hfincrable  Judge  Letts,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  m  adjudging  the 
defendants  guilty  is  a  powerful  message 
that  subversive  forces  in  our  beloved 
country  w;ll  not  be  tolerated  in  thei: 
vicious  efforts  to  undermine  and  des^ytfy 
America. 

Jtistice  Letts'  instructions  tp^  the  jury 
foll'jv.':  ^ 

[In  the  D.-'nct  C-;u:»:  ^^fhe  United  States 
for  :the  District  of  ■Columbia.  Criminal 
action  No  6>€43  United  States  v. 
Raphael  Ru^h.  Norman  Weiiiburg,  Morris 
Li<''.'}.  V.a-innaton.  D  C.  Tuesday,  July 
1.   19UI 

The  ab  )ve-Q*uitIed  cause  came  on  for  trial 
before  A—  c;ate  Justice  F.  Dickinson  Letts 
and  a  jury  i.erctofore  impanele^  In  crijninal 
Court  No,  3.  a'   10  o'clock  a    m. 

Appearances  ou  behalf  cf  the  United 
S'a-.'rs:  B'-i'nj.imin  'm.  Parker,  special  assist- 
ar,t   to  the   Attorney  General. 

On  behalf  ;f  the  defendant  Raphael  Rush: 
lii^ciote  Enp.Iander^ 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant  Norman  Weln- 
bfra:    Leo  A    Rover 

On  behTlf  of  the  defend.-.nt  Morris  Liskin: 
Dav.d  A    Hi'.t 

(  n\RCr.     TO     THE     JURY 

Tl:e  Ccurt  (Let:-,  J),  Members  of  the 
jurv.  in  the  consideration  of  the  indirtmcnt 
ar.ci  of  each  count  thereof  we  are  concerned 
with  an  act  of  Congress,  commonly  known 
a:-  the  McCiM-nnick  Act. 

Ir  may  be  helpful  to  the  jury  for  me  to 
make  brief  reference  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  McCormack  Act.  The  House  of 
Representanves,  m  the  Seven.ty-third  Con- 
gress, passed  a  House  resolutton  which,  as 
pe:*nient.    prcv^d^'d: 

■'/J'^sc/red.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
be  composed  of  seven  members  for  the  pur- 


pose elf  conducting  an  Investigation  of  (I) 
the  entente  character,  and  objects  of  Nazi 
propa(  anda  activities  In  the  United  States, 
<2)  tl  e  diffusion  within  the  UnitQd  States 
of  subversive  propaganda  that  is  Instigated 
from  1  orelgn  countnei  and  attacks  the  prin- 
ciple (if  the  form  of  government  as  guaran- 
teed ty  our  Constitution,  and  (31  all  other 
questlans  in  relation  thereto  that  would 
aid  Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation." 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
SpeakiT  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
came known  as  the  McCormack  committee, 
the  ccmmittee  taking  the  name  of  Its  chair- 
man. 

Aft«r  extensive  hearings  In  many  cities 
which  are  reported  In  many  pages  of  testi- 
mony before  the  McCormack  committee,  that 
comm  ttee,  after  investigating  over  9  months, 
in  Its  final  report,  dated  February  15.  1935, 
found  that  this  country  has  been  flooded 
with  Dropaganda  material,  and  with  much 
propatanda  literature  from  various  alien  or- 
ganiz|tions  outside  of  the  United  States 
which  were  engaged  In  un-American  propa- 
ganda! activities,  in  an  effort  to  gain  adher- 
ents, fend  to  influence  the  political  opinions 
of  makiy  of  our  people  and  also  to  Influence, 
if  neaessary  and  possible,  our  Government 
policies. 

It  ^rfher  found  that  all  kinds  of  eflortj 
and  ihfluences,  short  of,  violence  and  fcp«, 
were  iised  by  foreign  governments  and yttelr 
various  agencies  to  obtain  their  <les\]fea  cb- 
jectivi.  which  was  to  consolidate  pepeons  Into 
one  group,  subject  to  dictation  f};^  abroad. 
In  di^inct  violation  of  every  i^own  Ameri- 
can pfinciple. 

Furthermore,  according  irf  the  McCormack 
comn^ttee.  this  foreigri^litical  propaganda 
was  liat  directed  mer^  at  adults,  but  also 
at  children,  who  w^re  taught  to  believe  that 
the  principles  of/^vernment  'taught  by  the 
foreign  dictator  were  superior  to  the  prin- 
ciples |of  our<Governmen'..  Moreover,  the  Mc- 
Cormack ><lfommittee  found  that  American 
firms  »fKl  American  citizens  as  individuals 
sold/4heir  services  for  express  propaganda 
rpapes,   making   their   contacts   with   and 

jcepllng  compensation  from  business  firms. 

The  McCormack  Act,  with  which  we  are 
now  aoncerned,  was  the  result  of  the  public 
hearii^g?  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
MoCotmack  committee  and  was  designed  to 
remedv  some  of  the  Ills  which  that  commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, j 

Tha  purp'ise  of  the  legislation  was  to  re- 
quire^ unofficial  agencies  who  are  In  the 
UniteC  States  for  propaganda  purposes  to 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
intern  led  that  the  legislation  should  relate  to 
political  propagand  .  to  persons  who  were 
en^agic  by  foreign  companies,  foreign  agents, 
or  connected  with  a  foreign  government  en- 
gaged in  political  propaganda  and  to  those 
,who  are  engaged  In  pjcpaganda  In  this  coun- 
try cc^nnected"  with  some  particular  country, 
or  poj-tical  party  of  a  country,  or  some  Arm, 
some  I  group  or  business  of  the  particular 
countrv  who  is  using  this  as  a  means  for  that 
particjalar  ccunf^  or  political  party  to  hide 
its  Idfntitv. 


T 


Th#  ccmmittee  maintained  that  the  Con- 
gress Bnd  the" people  of  the  United  States  are 
envtlfrd  to  have  notice  of  any  person  who  Is 
in  tl*  United  States  or  who  employs  any 
perso^  for  the  purpose'  of  dis.semlnating  po- 
propaganda  In  the  United  States.  The 
•ttee  sought  through  its  bill  to  deter 
;h  the  instrumentality  of  registration 
fhe  Secretary  of  State  these  activities  ol 
pc&olis  who  are  engaged  by  foreign  govern- 
mentl  directly  or  Indirectly  to  advise  them  on 
what  inethods  or  wliai  is  the  best  method  to 
empl(l\-  public  propaganda  or  who  are  en- 
gaged; for  the  pill  pose  of  disseminating  politi- 
cal pijopaganda  ;n  the  United  States. 

It  ^as  the  purpose  pf  Congress  to  bring \)ut 
In  the  open  information  as  to  who  ie  dls- 
seniiaating    pollticai    propaganda    in     the 
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United  States  and  the  purposes  cf  such 
propaganda — information  which  the  Congress 
thought  the  American  public  Is  entitled  to 
have. 

The  bill  as  enacteji  Into  law  was  designed 
to  accomplish  the  jrt:ids  and  aims  of  the  Mc- 
Cormack committee.  You  are  now  told,  as  a 
matter  of  laWy^fhat  through  the  passage  et 
the  McCorma^  Act  the  Congress  sought : 

(a)  to  force  propaganda  agents  represent- 
ing foreign  tgcncles  to  come  out  In  the  open 
In  theit/fectlvities; 

(bK/to  make  known  to  the  American 
peo^re  those  who  are  so  engaged  in  this 
cqcntry  by  foreign  agencies  to  spread  doc- 
rlnes  alien  to  o\u  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment; 

(c)  to  make  known  to  the  American  people 
the  sources  of  any  such  efforts  the  sources 
that  promote  and  pay  for  the  spreading  of 
such  foreign  propaganda,  and  to  label  the 
sources  of  sucli  propaganda; 

(d)  to  publicize  the  nature  of  subversive 
or  other  similar  activities  of  such  foreign 
propagandists; 

(e)  to  deter  the  spread  of  such  pernicious 
propaganda  by  the  spotlli;ht  of  publicity  re- 
sulting from  the  registration  with- the  Sec- 
retary of  State 

In  seeking  to  attain  these  ends  It  was  the 
intent  of  Congress,  therefore,  that  the  follow- 
ing persons  should  be  required  to  register 
with  the  State  Department  and  to  supply 
Information  about  their  political  propaganda 
activities,  their  employers,  and  the  terms  of 
their  contracts: 

(a)  All  persons  who  are  In  the  United 
States  for  political  propaganda  purposes; 

(b)  Aliens  coming  to  or  in  the  United 
States  for  propaganda  purposes  of  a  political 
nature; 

(c)  American  citizens  who  accept  foreign 
political  prupnganda  emplryment. 

You  are  further  told  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  th»»  terms  "foreign  political  propa- 
ganda," "propaganda  purposes  of  a  political 
nature."   and  "political   propaganda."  mean: 

(a)  Propaganda  aimed  toward  establish- 
ing in  the  United  States  ( 1 )  a  foreign  system 
of  government:  (2i  group  action  of  a  nature 
foreign  to  our  institutions  of  government. 

(b)  Propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing American  public  opinion  on  a  politi- 
cal question. 

Furthermore,  "propaganda"  and  "foreign 
propaganda"  are  implicitly  defined  as — 

Spreading  doctrines  alien  to  otir  democratic 
form  of  governmient. 

Sprepdlng  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  the 
written  word,  the  ideology,  the  principle,  and 
the  practices  of  other  forms  gf  government 
and  the  things  for  which  they  stand. 

Arbitrarily  aiming  to  inculcate  persons  in 
the  United  States  with  those  principles  and 
teachings  which  seek  to  foster  un-American 
activities,  to  Influence  the  external  and  in- 
ternal policies  of  this  country,  and  to  vio- 
late both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national law,  as  well  as  the  democratic  basis 
of  our  own  American  institution  of  govern- 
ment. 

Accoidingly.  it  Is  clearly  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  legislatt\-e  history  what  type  of 
activity  Congress  intended  should  be  public 
information  through  registration. 

The  defendants  are  charged  In  the  first 
count  of  the  Indictment  with  willful  viola- 
tion of  section  2  of  the  McCormack  Act,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  is  new  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  shall,  within  30  daj-s 
after  this  act  takes  effect,  and  every  person 
who  shall  hereafter  become  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal,  shall  forthwith  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  registration  statement,  under 
oath,  on  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shall  set  forth: 

"The  name,  business  address,  and  residence 
address  of  the  registrant; 

"The  name  of  the  foreign  principal  or  other 
person  or  organization  for  which  such  person 
Is  acting  as  agent; 


"A  copy  of  all  contracts  of  employment 
under  which  such  person  acts  or  agrees  to  act 
as  such  agent,  if  written,  or  a  full  statement 
of  the  terms -and  conditions  thereof.  If  oral; 

"The  date  when  each  such  contract  was 
made,  the  date  of  commencement  of  activity 
thereunder,  and  the  period  during  which 
such  contract  is  to  be  in  effect; 

"The  compensation  to  be  paid,  if  any,  and 
the  form  and  time  of  '~aymcnt  under  sucli 
contract: 

"The  name  of  every  foreign  principal  or 
other  person  or  organizatloir  which  has  con- 
tributed or  which  has  promised  to  contribute 
to  the  compensation  provided  In  such  con- 
tract; and 

"If  the  registrant  be  a  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  a  true  and  complete  ^cpy 
of  Its  charter,  articles  of  Incorporation,  co- 
partnership, association,  constitution,  and  by- 
laws, and  any  other  Instrument  or  instru- 
ments relating  to  its  organization,  powers, 
and  purposes  " 

The  McCormack  Act  provides  that  as  used 
In  the  act: 

"The  term  'person'  means  an  individual, 
partnership,  association,   or   corporation; 

"The  term  'United  States'  includes  the 
United  States  and  any  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdlcticn  thereof; 

"The  term  'foreign  principal'  means  the 
government  of  a  foreign  country,  a  political 
party  of  a  foreign  country,  a  person  domiciled 
abroad,  or  any  foreign  business,  partnership, 
association,  corporation,  or  political  organi- 
zation; 

"Th^  term  'agent  of  a  foreign  principal' 
means  any  person  who  acts  or  engages  or 
agrees  to  act  as  a  public-relations  counsel- 
publicity  agent,  or  as  agent,  servant,  repre- 
sentative, or  attorney  for  a  foreign  principal 
or  for  any  domestic  organlMtlon  subsidized 
directly  or  Indirectly  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a 
foreign  principal.  Such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude a  duly  accredited  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular officer  of  a  foreign  government  who  Is 
so  recognized  by  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  nor  a  person,  other  than 
a  public-relations  counsel,  or  publicity  agent, 
performing  only  private  non-political,  finan- 
cial, mercantile,  or  other  activities  in  fur- 
therance of  the  lx5na  fide  trade  or  commerce 
of  such  foreign  principal. 

"The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States." 

Section  5  of  the  McCormack  Act  prescribes 
punishment  for  any  person  who  willfully  fails 
to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  any  regis- 
tration statement  required  to  be  filed  under 
the  act. 

Count  1  of  the  Indictment  alleges  that 
each  of  the  three  defendants  committed  the 
crime  of  violating  the  McCcrmack  Act  which, 
by  section  2.  requires  registration  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  every  "agent  of  a  foreign 
principal"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

The  Indictment  states  that  the  defendants 
Morris  Liskin,  Raphael  Rush,  and  Norman 
Weinberg  were  president,  vice  president,  and 
secretary-treasurer,  respectively,  and  were  also 
the  sole  stockholders  of  Bookniga  Corporation, 
a  corporation  organized  and  formerly  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Count  1  recites  that  the  said  Bookniga  Cor- 
pcraticn,  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1938  and  continuously  thereafter  to  the 
6th  day  of  April  1939,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  within  the  jurisdiction  cf  this 
court,  willfully  failed  to  file  a,  registration 
statement  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principaL 
as  required  by  the  McCcrmack  Act.  Count 
1  also  charges  that  the  defendants  "at  all 
times  between  the  8th  day  ol  September  1938 
and  the  6th  day  of  April  1939  willfully  aided, 
abetted,  counseled,  commanded,  induced,  and 
procured  the  said  Bookniga  Corporation  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  within  the  Ju- 
risdlcticn of  the  Court  willfully  to  fail  to  file 
the  registration  statement  required  by  the 
McCormack  Act  as  the  duly  authorized  agent 
and  repre.'entative  of  the  Mezhdunaradnaya 
Knlga  of  the  City  of  Moscow,  United  Soviet 


Socialist  Republics,  fcr  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  Aaierica  of  books, 
magazines,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  of  a 
political  and  propagandist  nature,  nnd  for 
political  and  propaganda  pvirposes."  Tlie  in- 
dictment further  charges  that  In  order  to 
prevent  the  filing  of  such  registration  state- 
ment the  defendants  did.  ca  or  about  the 
6th  day  of  April  1939,  procure  the  dissolution 
of  the  said  Bookniga  Corporation  and  the 
organization  of  another  corporation  known 
as  Bookniga,  Inc. 

Count  2  -of  the  indictment  charges  th« 
three  defendants,  together  with  divers  oilier 
persons  to  the  grand  Jurcrs  unknown,  with 
the  violation,  within  the  Jurisdlcticn  of  this 
court,  of  section  37  of  the  Criminal  Crde  of 
the  United  States,  by  uniav.fljlly  and  feloni- 
ously conspiring,  confederating  ai  d  agreeing 
together  and  with  the  Bookniga  C  irporation 
so  that  the  said  Bookniga  C<^rpor.uion  would 
willfully  fail  to  file  with  the  Secretuv  of 
State  a  registration  statement  under  r,  !i  n 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  ii:..ie, 
as  required  by  the  McCormack  Act,  the  said 
defendants  well  knowing  that  the  said  Book- 
niga Corporation  was  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal.  A  few  of  the  overt  acts  are  then 
set  forth 

To  the  indictment  each  cf  the  defendants 
has  entered  his  plea  of  not  guilty 

You  are  told  at  this  point  that  at  the  out- 
set, as  in  all  criminal  cases,  there  '..>:  a  pre- 
sumption in  law  that  the  person  w:.  .'-■a:;ds 
accused  is  not  guilty  cf  tUe  oflen.-e  with 
Which  he  Is  chargeo  That  presumption 
should  remain  in  the  minds  of  the  Jurors  for 
the  benefit  of  a  defendant  until  it  lA  over- 
come by  proof  which  satisfies  the  Jury  bfV;  nd 
a  reasonable  doubt  that   he    Is  guilty 

The  burden  of  p;-oof  is  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. This  means  that  before  you  will  be 
warranted  in  finding  these  defendants  or  any 
of  them  guilty,  the  Goveinmtnt  must  prove, 
and  you  must  find  from  the  evidence,  beycnd  • 
a  reasonable  doubt,  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Indictment  as  to  all  essential 
elements  of  the  crime  charged,  and  this 
procf,  as  I  have  Indicated,  Tiust  be  to  jvur 
satisfaction  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 

A  reasonable  doubt,  as  the  worc.s  them- 
selves Import,  Is  a  doubt  in  reason.  It  means 
such  a  doubt  as  will  leave  the  Juror  s  mind, 
after  a  full,  fair,  candid,  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
shown  in  the  evidence,  so  undecided  that  he 
is  unable  to  say  that  he  has  an  abiding  con- 
viction of  the  defendants"  guilt;  or  such  a 
doubt  as  in  the  graver  and  mere  important 
transactions  of  life  would  cause  a  reasonable 
and  prudent  man  to  hesitate  and  pau&e  The 
words  "reasonable  doubt"  must  be  given  their 
usual  and  ordinary  meanitig  'The  doubt 
must  not  be  trivial  or  whimsical  or  ba^ed 
upon  groundle.ss  conjectures.  The  doubt 
must  not  be  sought  after;  for  when  it  is 
such  a  doubt  as  the  law  recognizes,  it  arises 
fairly  and  naturall>  In  the  mind  of  th^  Juror 
upon  a  full  and  fair  consideration  of  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  in  evidence  in 
the  case.  This  doubt  must  arise  out  of  the 
evidence,  or  from  a  lack  of  necessary  evi- 
dence, and  it  must  be  a  douUt  which  cppears 
to  you  to  be  reasonable  unc^r  the  facts^  and 
circumstances  -of  the  case. 
The  Government  does  not  tlalra  that  these 
defendants  were  required  to  file  registration 
statements  with  the  Secretary  cf  S'ate  but 
it  is  the  theory  cf  the  Ocvernmeiit  that 
Bookniga  Corperaticn  v.-as  required  by  the 
McCormack  Act  to  file  the  registration  state- 
ment therein  required  of  anj  asent  cf  a  for- 
eign principal  .  It  Is  claimec^  by  the  CcVern- 
raent  that  Bocknlga  Corporation  did  not 
file  the  statement  required  Cf  It  by  the  Mc- 
Cormack Act  and  willfully  fallpd  so  to  do;  and 
that  the  defendants  are  in  la»'  chargeable  and 
criminally  liable  for  such  ^tiUful  falhire  of 
Bookniga  Corporation  to  tte  the  registra- 
tion statement  required  of  an  agent  of  • 
foreign  principal  by   the  McCormack  Act 

The    Government    charges    that    the.-^e    de- 
fendants between  the  8lh  d«yof  September, 
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1933  ar.:i  th°  'iT.li  dav  of  A)):;;,  1&39.  v.:''.- 
fuily  -icicd,  ao.'itfd,  c  ,u;-. ■eleci.  commanded, 
Indi-rei.  and  procured  Ecckr.u'.i  Cori^orati jii 
wiUfur.y  to  fail  to  file  thf  reg-.-^T-.n on  state- 
ment required  of  U  by  tbc  M'^Ccrmack.  Act. 
Biifl  Ir-  order  to  prevtr.t  t;\ij  filir.c  ct  such 
ret-'.itration  ^t..teniC::t  did  procure  the  dis- 
bo1u-:l)i.  of  B  :ckniga  Corporation  and  the 
or^\'.r-:  \-  zn  ot  anotiier  ccrpcraticn  kr.o^vn 
as  E'-ok:.iga.  Inc. 

7  .-..^  coi;if  I'.tion  by  li.e  Ci.j'.e;i.!ncnt  set  king 
to  !v 'd  tl'.e.^e  defeitd  in's  cnntmally  liable 
f.:;r  t;.e  \'..:;fu;  neL''.?ct.  failure,  and  refusal 
cf  B.-'.'-ti.iga  Cu.por.i'ion  to  file  the  registra- 
tion statcmen'  rfquired  o:  it  by  the  Mc- 
Cormack  Act  arises  nut  of  a  statute  of  the 
United  States  which  I  shall  n  av  read  to  you, 
a.s  fc'.'ow,- 

■  W;:-..e'.i>r  curfctly  co:nni;t;  any  act  con- 
EM'tit::!-'  an  offen.^e  dff.i'.ed  in  any  law  of 
the  Ur.ited  States,  or  aids  abets  counsels, 
cor.ur..t:-d.-  indi:c':^s.  or  procures  its  commis- 
Fian    IS  a  j^rincipal  " 

Thf  i'=-en*ial.  elements  of  the  offense 
charscci  m  tite  first  c_.unt  of  the  indict- 
men*  are , 

T-i.>i.  'ha":  Bcokniga  Corpcra'-irn  at  .some 
time  bfi '.'■een  September  8.  1938,  and  April 
6.  19.^9.  V  ns  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal 
wlthm  the  meaning  of  the  M'^Cormack  Act. 

Secor.d.  that  at  such  time  Bcokniga  Ccr- 
poia'lon  '.'•  illfuliy  failed  to  file  a  resiistration 
Statement  with  the  Secretary     t  State. 

Third,  that  the  defendants  on  trial  will- 
fully aided,  abetted,  counseled,  commanded, 
or  induced  Booknlga  Corporatlcn  to  willfully 
fail  to  file  a  registration  statentent  with  the 
Secretary  of  State 

If  the  Government  has.  established  each  of 
such  prepositions  against  any  htdividual  de- 
fen.dant.  and  you  so  find  Ipeyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  then  you  will  by  ycur  verdict  find  such 
defendant  guilty  on  the  first  count  of  the 
tnt'ictment 

If  the  Government  has  failed  to  so  estabr 
lish  anv  one  of  the  three  elem?nt3  as  stated 
as  agaiiist  any  defendant,  ycur  verdict  as  to 
such  defendant  will  be  not  guilty  on  the 
first  count  of  the  indictment 

You  Will  be  asked  for  a  separate  verdict  as 
to  each  cf  the  defendants 

Tlie  MeCormack  Act  does  not  in  any  way 
Impair  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  cf 
a  iree  press  or  o.her  constitutional  rights 
Tlie  American  public  may  not  be  deprived  of 
political  information,  even  though  It  be 
propaganda  There  Is  no  law  to  prohibit  its 
dli.5^-m.ination  among  the  people,  bu'  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  our  Government  and 
the  people  cf  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  knew  the  sources  of  foreign  political  propa- 
ganda and  the  person  or  persons  or  agencies 
carrying  on  the  work  and  bearing  the  expense 
IncidMit  tc  its  diss»?minat.en  :n  the  United 
States 

In  addition  to  the.r  general  p'.eaa  cf  not 
guil'y,  and  to  maintain  such  pleas,  the  de- 
fendants claim  that  Bockniga  Ccrporau  in 
wao  r.;:  the  agent  of  Mezhunaradr.aya  Kniga 
and  tli.it  It  was  net  required  to  file  a  rcgii- 
tratui".  s-.:tement  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  IS  their  further  contention  that  Bcokniga 
Ccrpcraticn  was  engaged  In  a  nonticl^ical. 
bona  fl;!e  mercantile  business,  and  was'  ex- 
cused irom  hling  a  registration  statement 
With  the  Secretary  of  State  by  virtue  of  the 
provlsi;n  c:  the  MeCormack  Act  which  pro- 
vide.<  th.it  the  term  'agent  cf  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal" .-hii:  nr.t  apply  to  any  person  perfcrm- 
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y  pri.ate,  nonpolitical.  hnancia:,  nicr- 


cantile.  cr  ether  activities  in  furtherance  of 
the  b.-.na  fide  trade  cr  ccmmerce  of  such  fcr- 
elgn  principal 

Witli  re-;.-'-;-'::  to  surh  cntention  by  the 
defenda!itc  ;. ..u  are  now  given  the  following 
definitions  o:  the  several  terms  irstd  in  the 
pro-.ieien  cf  th.e  law  ;o  rcli:ci  upon  l>y  tl;e 
deiendar.fs 

Th^  te.itt  ■piivat:'  a:tit.ties  m  fur'h  lance 
Of  bona  fide  tr.ule  cr  cn^.tterce  '  means  ac- 
tivities ordinarily  and  cu-rtomarily  performed 
by  porseno  for  puva.e  iivelil  cod  cr  profit,  as 


d  .,tii.jui  !i:d  from  activities  of  a  political  or 
01  her  character,  whether  or  not  In  the  guise 
of  tr:;ue  or  cciiinierco. 

The  term  '  iionpolitical  activities  in  fur- 
therance of  bona  fide  trade  or  coniiKerce" 
means  sujh  activities  as  are  relisicus.  educa- 
tional, professional,  .scientific,  or  related  to 
tht;  fine  art.-  v.r.ion  do  not  m  any  essential 
le-p'ct  relate  t^.  'h-^  cc'itciuct  of  £f  government. 

The  term  "  financial  activities  in  furt-her- 
anc  of  bona  fide  trade  or  commerce"  means 
activities  m  wiii<.'h  exchange  of  money  or  its 
equivalent  1=  involved  through  the  normal 
channel.;  cf  fin.urce  and  includes  the  normal 
incidents  of  such  tiaB«actions. 

Th.e  term  "mercaniile  activities  in- further- 
ance cf  bona  fide  trace  or  ccmmerce"  means 
activities  directly  conce^ncd  with  the  busi- 
ner,s  of  procuring,  buying,  selling,  merchan- 
dising, warehousing,  forwarding,  transport- 
ing, or  proce-s.^mg  goods,  products,  cr  prop- 
erty of  aiiy  kind 

The  term  '  otr.er  activities  in  furtherance 
of  b<jna  fide  trade  or  commerce"  as  used  In 
."-ubsectlon  id>  cf  the  first  section  of  the  act 
means  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
private  activities,  ncnpolitical  ^activities. 
financial  actlvitie-,  or  ir.ercantile  activities  as 
herein  defined 

The  term*  "furtherance  of  bona  fide  trade 
cr  commerce'"  means  engaging  in  good  faith 
m  the  lawful  exchange  of  goods,  products. 
services,  or  property  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
business,  occupata.n  or  enip'.cynient.  Such 
term  shall  not  include  any  political  activities. 

Td  be  excused  frcm  filing  a  registration 
statement  it  is  not  enough  that  a  pari  or 
even  the  majer  part  of  one's  activities  as 
agent  for  a  foreign  principal  are  nonpolitical; 
on  the  contrary  to  be  excused  from  filing 
such  registration  statement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  one  who  is  an  agent  for  a  for- 
eign principal  must  have  no  political  propa- 
gandist activities  either  i!:d?pendent  of  or 
incident  to  a  bona  fide  mercantile  business. 

Perhaps  I  should  give  you  one  other  defi- 
nition The  failure  cf  Bockniga  Corpora- 
tion to  r-':'gister  under  the  McMormack  Act"; 
was  not  criminal  unless  it  was  willful,  and' 
anything  done  by  these  defendants  or  any 
of  them  to  aid.  abet,  cotin-sel.  command,  in- 
duce, cr  procui"*  Bockniga  Corporation  to 
fail  to  regi.-*er  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  not  crinimal  unless  such  conduct  was 
willful.  You  are,  therefore,  told  that  "will- 
ful" as  so  used  implies  knowledge  that  Book- 
niga  Corporation  was  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  and  was  required  by  the  MeCor- 
mack Act  tc  file  a  regi.stratlon  statement  with 
the  Secretary  of  St.ite,  and  having  such 
knowledge  Bo'ikniga  Corporation  had  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  avoiding  the  require- 
ments cf  the  law  and  that  the  individual 
defendants  with  -ii'^li  kriowledge'  defiber- 
at.'ly  intended  to  and  did  aid  abet,  counsel, 
command,  or  induce  Bo;kniga  Corporation 
to  fail  to  file  a  registr.ition  statem.ent  as 
required  by  t;>.e  MeCormack  Act. 

With  re.-p-.ct  to  count  two  of  the  Indict- 
m^ent  you  are  tcld  that  it  is  provided  by 
statute  that  if  two  or  more  persons  ccnspire 
to  ccmmlt  any  ofTeu.?e  against  the  United 
States  and  one  or  more  of  such  parties  do 
any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
acy, each  cf  th^  parties  to  such  conspiracy 
shall  be  puni^h-'d 

Tlie  second  C-'j.-:.t  -?  the  indictnrent  In 
this  case  chara  -  'lie  d  fendants  Rush,  Wein- 
berg, and  Liskii.  i.iif.v  wrh  the  crime  of 
conspiracy  a=  ci  f.;.  d  m  'he  statute  which 
I  have  now  brought  tj  ycur  attention.  I 
have  earlier  m  this  charge  given  you  the 
sub.=  tance  of  the  charge  against  the  defend- 
ants as  stared  in  the  indictment.  Briefly 
stated.  It  15  this:  Tliat  con'inuously  from 
S-ptember  8,  1938.  to  April  6.  1939,  the  de- 
fondants  now  en  trial  and  others  unknown 
to  the  grand  Jury  did  unlawfully  and  felo- 
niously conspire,  canfederate.  and  agree  to- 
gether and  with  B:ckniga  Corporation  so 
that  Bockniga  Ccrporatun  w.:.uld  willfully 
fail    to    file    With    the    Secretary   of   State   a 


registration  statement,  under  oath,  on  a  form 
prescriDcd  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  re- 
S(^nid  by  the  MeCormack  Act,  the  defend- 
ants veil  knowing  that  Bookniga  Corpora- 
tion Mas  the  agent  of  a  foreign  principal 
within  the  mecaing  of  the  MeCormack  Act. 

These  follows  as  a  part  of  the  Indictment 
a  list  (if  overt  acts,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  ms  to  read  to  you,  but  ycu  are  told  that 
they  are  alleged  to  be  acts  which  the  Gov- 
ernment charges  were  done  by  these  defend- 
ants a  various  times  to  effect  the  object  of 
the  CO  iispiracv  which  Is  charged  in  the  in- 
diCLm(nt.  When  you  retire  to  your  jury 
room,  the  indictment  will  be  placed  In  your 
hands, 

You  have  noticed  that  the  indictment 
charg.2  5  these  defendants  with  a  conspiracy 
to  coi  limit  an  oSense  against  the  United 
States,  You  are  npw  told  that  the  offense 
descril  ed  in  the  indictment  Is  an  offense 
agains;  the  United  States  ' 

You  are  Instructed  that  a  conspiracy 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  is  a  com- 
bination or  agreement  of  two  or  m.cre  persons 
by  cor  certed  action  to  accomplish  an  unlaw- 
ful otject  or  a  lawful  objict  by  unlawful 
means 

Tlie  Jury  are  further  instructed  that  the  ' 
words  "arjy  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiacy  '  mean  any  act  done  after  the 
formai  ion  of  the  agreement  or  combination 
and  b<  fore  its  termination,  with  the  pmrpose 
and   intention  of  putting  it  into  execution 

The  Jury  are  Instructed  that  in  a  prosecu- 
tion fbr  conspiracy  the  Government  is  not 
required  to  produce  direct  evidence  of  a 
formal  agreement  between  the  conspirators 
It  Is  stifllcient  If,  from  all  the  facts  and  clr- 
cumstjinces  shown  by  the  evidence,  the  Jurv 
find  atid  believe  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  tie  defendants  named  In  the  indlctmeni 
acted  In  concert  and  mutual  understanding 
in  tha  furtherance  of  a  common  design,  in- 
tent, *nd  purpose,  substantially  as  alleged 
In  tha  indictment. 

Looting  again  at  the  statute  defining  con- 
spiracy, it  will  be  remembered  that  It  pro- 
vides Ihat  if  two  or  mere  persons  conspire 
together  to  commit  any  offense  against  ths 
United  States  and  one  or  more  of  such  par- 
ties di  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  con- 
spiracy, each  of  the  parties  to  such  con- 
spiract  shall  be  punished 

YoiJ  will  notice  that  this  statute  has  a 
doubly  aspect.  It  concaiiis  two  essential  ele- 
ments! In  the  first  plac*:.  before  you  will  be 
warrai>ted  in  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  th» 
second  count  of  the  Indictment  you  must 
find  lihat  there  was  a  conspiracy  substan- 
tially Bs  alleged  in  the  Indictment,  between 
some  fif  the  defendants  now  on  trial.  The 
secona  element  In  the  stf.tute  la  that  when  a 
conspi-acy  by  two  or  more  persons  to  com- 
mit ai  ofTense  against  the  United  States  is 
showiiL  ycu  must  further  find  that  one  or 
more  parties  to  the  conspiracy  did  some  act 
to  further  the  object  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  statute  does  not  mean  that  each  of 
the  conspirators  shall  do  some  act  In  fur- 
therat  ce  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
that  cne  who  Is  a  conspirator  has  done  some 
act  tc  further  the  object  of  the  unlawful 
enteri  rise. 

Lool  ling  at  the  Indictment  you  will  find 
that  I:  Is  charged  that >hese  defendants  on 
trial  conspired  unlawfully,  within  the  mean- 
ing ol  the  statute  which  I  have  defined,  to 
comm  t  an  offense  against  the  United  States; 
and  I  hat  they  so  con-npired  ccntmuousiy 
throii  hout  the  period  of  time  extending 
from  September  8,  ,1938.  to  April  6.  1939 
With  espect  to  that  allegation  you  are  told 
that  1  ny  combination  or  agreement  found 
to  ha  e  existed  in  violation  of  the  statute 
under  which  the  Indictment  is  drawn  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  if  the 
conspiracy  was  In  force  at  any  time  between 
the  8(ti  day  of  September  1938.  and  the  6th 
day  of  April  1939. 

The  Jury  may  r  iw  have  a  5-mmuto  recess. 
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(Thereupon  there  was  a  brief  Informal  re- 
cess, at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  pro- 
ceedings  were  resumed,   as  follows :) 

The  Court.  Members  of  the  Jury.  I  how 
have  before  me  certain  instructions  asked  by 
th  ■  Government  and  a^ked  by  these  variotis 
deTe^dtints  which  have  been  allowed  by  the 
Court  With  respect  to  these  prayers  you 
are  told  that  each  prayer  states  the  law  of 
the  cn;e  in-^cfar  as  Ijt  goes,  but  that  no  one 
Instruction  states  all  of  the  law  cf  the  case. 
K;  order  to  have  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  law  gf  the  case.  It  will  be 
ncc3£££ry  for  you  to  hive  In  mind  what  is 
here  said  !n  the^e  teeveral  prayers  In  con- 
nection With  all  matters  mentioned  by  the 
Court  In  Its  g^neia!  charge. 

I  shall  first  rord  the  G'^vcmmrnt's  prayers. 
Government's   prayer   No.   1    reads   as   fel- 
lows 1 

"Membtrs  cf  the  Jury,  the  Indictment  m 
this  esse  is  in  two  counts.  Each  of  the^e 
ccunts  constitutes  a  separate  and  distinct 
charge  the  same  as  If  each  were  contained 
In  a  separate  and  distinct  Indictment,  and 
In  ycur  deliberation  you  are  to  consider  each 
count  separately.  Ycu  may.  after  consider- 
ing the  evidence  In  this  ease,  find  any  or  all 
of  the  d?fendants  guilty  cr  not  guilty  en 
both  counts  or  you  may  find  any  or  an  of 
them  Etuilty  on  either  count  and  not  guilty 
on  the  other  ccunt." 
Prayer  No.  2: 

"The  indictment  Jleges  that  the  Bookniga 
Corporation,  from  September  8.  1938.  unt.l 
April  6.  1939.  wi;s  the  'agent  of  a  forctgti 
principal'  known  as  Vsesojuznoje.  Otajedl- 
nenle,  "Mczhdunarodnaya  Kniga,"  of  the  cl.y 
Of  Moscow.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  relerred  to  both  in  the  indictment 
and  throughout  this  Uial  as  Mezhkniga." 
Prayer  No.  3i 

"The  first  count  charges,  and  this  Is  nor 
denied  bv  any  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
defendants  Rujh.  Llskin,  and  WeinlK'rg.  dur-  I 
Ing  the  entire  period  Involved— that  is.  from 
S!:ptember  8.  1938,  until  April  6,  1939— were 
stockholders  cf  the  Bookn  pa  Corpjoratlon  and 
Us  officers;  that  the  defendant  Llskin  was  its 
president.' the  defendant  Ruih  its  vice  presi- 
dent, and  the  defendant  Weinberg  its  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

"As  the  evidence  has  disclosed,  the  Book- 
niga  Corporation   was   dissolved    on   April    ♦), 
1939.  and  It  ts  not  now  a  defendant.  " 
I*rayer  No   4; 

"The  Indlciment  charges  that  Bookniga 
Corporation  willfully  failed  to  file  a  registra- 
tion statement  as  'agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
clpar  with  the  S'^cretary  of  State  cf  the 
■Dnlted  States. 

"The  first  count  then  charges  that  the 
defendants  Liskm.  Rush,  and  Weinberg  will- 
fully aided,  abetted,  counseled,  -ommanded. 
Induced,  and  procured  the  said  Bxiknit^ 
Corporation  willfully  to  fail  to  file  the  said 
registration  statement." 
Prayer  No    5i 

"You  are  Instructed  that  any  person  who 
willfully  aids,  abets.  coun<;els.  induces,  or 
procures  a  corporation  to  commit  an  offense 
Is  guilty  of  the  offense  the  same  as  If  such 
person  had  himself  committed  it  ' 
Prayer  No    6: 

"It  is  for  the.  Jury  to  determine  whether 
Mezhkniga  was  a  foreign  principal  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  court  barges 
that  if  you  find  that  Mezhkniga  was  a  per- 
son, or  a  eroup  of  persons,  domiciled  abroad, 
acting  for  a  cnrnmon  purpose,  or  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  cr  association,  domiciled 
abroad,  and  having  its  principal  establish- 
ment or  place  of  business  In  a  foreign  coun- 
trv.  or  that  If  Mezhkniga  was  a  givemment 
of  a  foreign  country  or  any  subdivision  of 
such  fcreiKn  country  to  which  authority  or 
runctlons  are  directly  or  indirectly  delegated 
or  permitted,  or  any  political  party  of  a  for- 
eign country  having  for  an  aim  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  guvtrnment.  then  Meziikniga  is  a 
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foreign  prin    p  >1   with  n  the  meaning  of  the 
MeCormack  Act 
Prayer  No.  7i 

"If  the  Jury  should  find  that  Mezhkniga 
was  a  foreign  principal,  the  Jury  must  then 
determine  whether  the  Bookniga  Corporation 
was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  wUhin 
the  meaning  of  the  act." 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "agent  of  a  for- 
eign pnncipal"  as  It  is  used  in  the  Me- 
Coimack  Act  is  a  question  of  law  to  be  de- 
termintd  by  the  Court  and  not  one  of  fact 
to  be  determined  by  the  Jury. 

Hence  I  shall  sCon  define  and  explam  to 
ycu  the  meaning  of  the  term  "agent  of  a 
fort-igii  principal  '  as  used  in  the  act  in  ques- 
tion. Thereafter,  ba^ed  upon  such  rieflnl- 
tiottE  By  the  Court,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jury 
to  determine  whether  the  Bookniga  Ccrpc- 
raticn was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  pr.ncipal 
within  the  meaning  of  the  MeCormack  Act. 
Prayer  No    8i 

"The  term  'agent  of  a  fcreigrv  principal"  as 
used  in  this  statute  includes  any  individual 
or  corpcration  who  acts  cr  engages  or  agrees 
to  act  as  a  publicity  agent  fur  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal 

I  charge  vcu  that  a  publicity  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  is  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, which,  en  behalf  cf  a  foreign  prin- 
cipa'.  directly  or  indirectly  engages  in  placing 
cr  disseminating  within  the  United  States, 
written  cr  pictorial  Information,  through  ad- 
vertisements, books,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers which  spread  doctrines  alien  to  cur 
form  of  government;  which  spread  the 
ideology,  the  principle  and  the  practices  of 
other  forms  of  government  and  the  things  ^ 
for  which  they  stand;  which  spread  prin- 
ciples and  teachings  which  fester  un-Amerl- 
cau  activities;  which  violate  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  international  law  as  well  as  the 
democratic  basis  of  cur  cwn  American  insti- 
tution of  g  vcrnment;  which  spread  sub- 
versive propaganda  that  is  instigated  frcm 
foreign  countries  and  which  attack  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  form  cf  government  a?  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution;  and  which  spread 
propaganda  aimed  toward  establishing  in  the 
United  States  a  foreign  system  of  govern- 
ment, or  which  spread  ether  foreign  propa- 
ganda of  a  political  nature. 

Therefore,  if  you  find  that  the  advertise- 
ments, bocks,  periodicals,  and  newspapers 
either  published  by  Mezhkniga  or  exported  by 
Mezhkniga  and  imported  and  dsscmlniited 
by  Wie  Bookniga  Corporation  were  of  the 
character  which  I  Lave  Just  descr.bd.  you 
should  find  that  the  Bookniga  Corporation 
was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  within  the 
meaning  of  the  MeCormack  Act. 

Prayer  No.   11 1  I 

"If  you  find  that  the  BeK^knipa  Corporation 
was  an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  w  ithln  the 
m.eaning  of  th^  MeCormack  Act.  ycu  should 
find  that  it  was,  necessary  for  and  m.ardatory 
upon  the  Bookniga  Corporation  to  reg.ster^ 
with  the  Secretary  of  State." 

Prayer  No    13 1 

"Ycu  are  instructed  that  the  question  of 
the  good  faith  of  Bx)kniga  Corporation,  or  of 
the  defendants,  in  failing  to  file  a  registration 
statement,  is  not  an  issue  in  this  case.  If  you 
find  that  Bookniga  Corporation  was  an  agent 
cf  a  foreign  principal  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  and  if  you  find  that  these  de- 
fendants deliberately.  Intentionally,  and  vol- 
untariiy  cau.sed  Bockniga  Corporation  to  fail 
to  file  .:  t' f. -rat.on  statement  with  the  Sec- 
retary <l  b.atf  then  you  must  find  the  de- 
fendants guilty  even  though  the  defendants, 
in  good  fa  th.  thought  that  the  filing  cf  such 
a  saicment  by  Bookniga  Corporation  was  not 
required  by  the  law .'" 

Prayer  No    14 ; 

"M  stake  of  law  is  no  defense  if  you  And 
that  Bo  kniga  Corporation  as  an  apent  cf  a 
foreign  principal  was  required  under  the 
statute  to  file  a  refi. 'rhticn  statement,  and 
11  you  find  tl^at  tiie  d^lcndants  deliberately 


and  Intentionally  caused  BtXDknlea  Corpora- 
tion to  fail  to  do  so.  then  you  must  find  the 
defendants  guilty,  even  though  the  delend- 
ants  in  good  faith  believed  that  the  law  d  d 
not  apply  to  Bookniga  Ccrporat.cn  " 

I  wUl  now  take  up  certain  prayers  offered 
by  the  defendants  I  am  net  sure  whttlior 
each  defendant  has  adoptell "  each  cf  these 
pravers  cr  not 

Mr.  Rover.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell   ycur 
Honor  what  Li.skin  prayers  \fe  have  adopted? 
The  CouHT.  Yes.  ' 

Mr  RovCT  Prayer  No  1.  four  Hopo'r,  and 
No  2.  Tlie  names  wovild  hfive  to  be  trans- 
posed, your  Honor.  Also.  So.  3.  I  believe 
th.qt   covers  that,  ycur  Honor. 

Mr.    Englandeh.  That    applies  |to    the    de- 
fendant Rush  «s  well. 
The   Corr.T    Yes. 

Mr  Enclander  Also  as  to  the  gjeneral  pray- 
ers ^ubm!tted  by  Mr  Rover,  witl^  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  one.  which  Is  nc*^  applicable, 
as   to  character  witnesses. 

Mr.  Hart.  As  to  the  defendant  Llskin.  we 
adopt  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8,   18,   14    15,  16    and 
17. 
Tlie  CotTHT    You  adopt  1  to  8? 
Mr     Hakt.  Yes. 

The  CoiTRT    Does  that   Include  B'> 
Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  your  Honor.     One  tc  8,  and 
13  to  17. 
The  Cottrt    And  13  to  17f 
Mr.    Hart    Yes. 
The   CoiTRT    All    right. 

The  prayer  which  I  shall  now  read  Is  of- 
fered m  behalf  of  the  thre^  defendants  It 
reads  as  follows; 

"The  Jury  a-  ^  Inst  ueted  that  the  only  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  an  indictment  in  a  crim- 
inal case  is  to  inform  the  defendants  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against 
them:  that  It  does  not  amcunt  to  evulcnce 
against  them  in  the  slightest  degree  what- 
ever and  the  only  purpose  for  which  It  can 
be  considered  by  the  Jury  is  tc  determine  the 
Charge  with  which  the  defendants  are  ac- 
cused." 

Prayer  No.  2  Is  likewise  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  three  defendants: 

"The  Jury  is  instructed  that  the  defendants 
are  presumed  to  be  i::ncctnt  er-.d  that  this 
prefiumpticn  remains  with  tl.e  defendants 
throughout  until  and  when  the  Jury  becomes 
convinced  of  their  guilt  bejond  a  reasonable 
doubt" 

Prayer  No  3  is  likewise  offered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  each  of  the  defendants:  * 

"The  ^ury  are  Instructed  In  weighing  "he 
evidence' in  the  case  that  if  the  acts  ancf  con- 
duct of  the  defendants,  or  any  cf  them,  are 
Jtifct  as  consistent  with  inncrence  a-  wth 
guilt,  then  the  defendants  are  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  prcfumptlcn  of  innocer.ce." 
No.  4  likewise  is  cffered  in  behalf  of  each  of 
the  defendant^,  and  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Jury  are'  Instructed  that  if  after  c  n- 
sidering  all  the  evidence  in  the  ca.'^e  it  li  eis 
that  all  the  evidence  is  Ju5t  as  consistent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  defetidant.s,  or  any  (f 
them,  as  with  their  guilt,  then  Its  verdict 
should  iie  not  guilty  as  tc  all  the  defendants. 
cr  any  cf  them,  as  the  ease  mny  be  ' 

Prayer  No.  5  Is  cffered  en  behalf  c  t  each  of 
the  defendants: 

"The  Jury  are  Instructed  that  the  defend- 
ants are  presumed  to  be  Iniiocent  uiitii  jjr  ved 
guilty,  and  this  presumption  continues  and 
attends  them  throtighout  the  tnal  until  cver- 
eome  by  testimony  establishing  beycnd  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  each  and  every  material  ele- 
ment of  the  charge  against  them  as  those 
material  elements  are  defined  and  cxplamtd 
to  you  by  the  court;  and  it  is  ycur  duty,  if  you 
reasonably  can.  to  reconcile  the  evidence  In 
the  case  with  this  presumption  ' 

Prayer  No  6  Is  cffered  In  b(  half  of  each 
defendant : 

"The  court  In^^truc's  the  jiiry"  ^hat  !n  this 
case  the  law  raises  no  pre.'uinpt .on  at'amst 
the  dt  fendants.  but  that  the  pre'ti-p'ion 
of  law  Is  in  favor  of  the  Innocence  of  the 
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tlefer.dar.t?,  ar.d  In  order  to  convict  theai  of 
tae  c::n»?  a!,  ^ed  m  the  indictment,  every 
ma:e:".;il  ::=i::  '.'->  ccn-.titute  aiich  crime  must 
Y)e  pr-_-. -j:!  '---"■  nd  a  reasonable  doubt;  and 
If  tr.e  jiny  cn-erfim  any  reasonable  doubt 
upo:i  ar.y  s.ntle  fact  or  elemen.t  necessary 
to  ccnsf.tu'e  the  crime,  It  is  their  duty  to 
give  lilt-  df  !.^:id.nits  the  bene.1t  of  such  doubt 
and   rtr.d-:-   a   verdict   of   not    guilty." 

Prf.y^r  No  7  i3  al-:o  offered  :n  behiif  of 
each  defer.d.ini : 

"Thv  jury  are  Ins'ructed  th.it  tlie  burden 
Is  no'  u.po.i  the  dt-fendants  to  prove  their 
Innocence,  but  upon  the  United  States  to 
pro-.e  th-'ir  ^'uilt  beyond  a  reasor.able  dov.bt; 
ii'.iti  i:;i>^~=  v..ju  find  the  defendants'  guilt 
to  be  t'~:abli~hed  l-jeyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
you  should  find  them  not  ^.r.lty.  and  if  you 
can  recon'.^;:'-'  all  the  t».stiRTony  in  the  case 
uitii  .'v.y  r.'.i.^cn.ible  hypothesis  of  the  de- 
fendan..-,'  ir.ncct  nee.  It  is  vour  du*y  to  do  so. 
and  m  sucli  event  you  should  find  the  de- 
fendanT.-<  no'  uuilry  " 

Pra\er  No  8  is  cTered  in  behalf  of  each 
defendant ; 

"The  ciurt  U'..struct5  the  jury  tr.at  a  rea,-- 
onabl'^  drtbt  may  be  defined  to  mean  -=.uch 
&  doubt  .1-^  'A'lU  leave  th.e  Juror's  mind,  after 
a  carciid  and  impart  nil  consideration  of  all 
tlie  evidence  ^o  undecided  that  he  is  unable 
to  say  that  h-.>  has  an  abidin^  convict. on  to 
■^  a  moral  certa.nty  of  the  defendants'  g'dilt, 
or  such  a  d  jubr  as.  m  the  eravor  and  more 
Import,.!;'-  transactions  of  life,  would  cause 
a  reasonable  ami  prudent  man  to  hesitate 
and  pause  " 

The  prayers  v-hich  I  -hall  now  read  are 
offered  t.n  be'r.alf  of  each  of  'hese  defend.mts: 

Prayer  K.),    I'i 

"The  jury  i^  ni^tru.^ttd  that  the  br:~  n^ss 
Booknlga  Corpcraticn  was  engi.g^d  m  w.-  en- 
tirely lawful 

■  Th.t'  th.-^"  cnly  cr.ine;  clmrired  are  that 
BO'  li.i.  a  Ccrp'jra*:on  was  reojaired  to  resr- 
IstL-r  ai.d  'ha-,  undrr  the  f.rst  count  of  the 
md.r'mcnt.  the  defendants  knowing  tiiat  tlie 
ccr;;..-ration  v.a.s  required  to  register,  one  or 
more  of  tlie  defendants  wilfully  aided  it  in 
willfully  failing  to  re.'isteK  and  that,  under 
the  S'.-c  'Uil  count  of  the  indictment,  oi'--  or 
mor '  if  *;ie  defendant'-  felciii-u.-ly  ccn=nired 
and  a-j;:-  ed  th.at  the  corporation  would  will- 
fully fa-^r-  reni~ter.  and  that  at  least  .r:-:  ^f 
the  def^huants  commiued  an  overt  act  for 
the  purpose  cf  carryiiij:  out  tire  ubject  of  tiie 
conspiracv  " 

p-i'iyer  No.   14- 

■■T'lf  lur"  IS  ;n~triict-^d  that  unless  it  Is 
conv.nce:!  bey  jnd  a  re.i,  .:nable  doubt  that  the 
defe'-.^ianrs.  or  any  of  them,  willfully  and  in- 
tention.illy  did  some  act  designed  to  cau^e 
the  Bockr.iga  Corporatiorr  to  willfully  fail  to 
reijister.  ^hen  its  verdict  should  be  n3t  suilty 
as  to  all  tlie  delencianis  or  a.s  to  such  defend- 
ant or  dt  ""t  nd..:.t>  concern.iiij;  vlio-e  c.:nduct 
In  th.i*  re  lard  th.ev  have  a  reasonable  doubt." 

Pr.iycr  N*o.   15: 

"The  .'ury  is  instructed  th^  b-fore  it  car. 
i  convict  tiie  defendants,  cr  any  of  them,  on 
either  count  of  the  indic"ment.  it  must  be 
coiiv.nc.  ci  bivcnd  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  cr  ctip  or  more  of  them,  as  the  case  m.ay 
be.  knew  *b,at  Rot^knisa  Corporation  w.as  re- 
quired to  register,  namely,  that  it  was  the 
apent  rf  Mc-dikniga  for  political  and  prcpa- 
gr.nda  nr;po-Tv 

"If  it  is  not  so  ccnvmcc-d.  beyond  a  rea- 
Bor...blc  doubt,  cr  jf  it  has  a  reasonable  d.-^jji'. 
-as  to  such  kn,.wled:.e  on  the  part  i  f  any 
dcfendan-.  r:  as  to  -Ml  cf  them.  th>:n  i's 
verdict  should  be  not  guilty  as  tc  all  the  de- 
fendants, cr  as  to  such  defendants  con- 
cerning whose  knowhdce  it  has  a  reasonable 
doubt    about." 

Prayer  No.  16: 

'  Ih.e  jury  are  instiiiCted  that  the  word 
ViUiur  .as  used  In  the  st.,tute  and  the  in- 
dictment in  this  case  imrlies  not  only  a 
knovsledge  that  Bcokniea  Corporation  was 
obliged  to  r.'gister.  but  delioorately  int.uided 
to  cause  it  lO  willfully  fail  to  register." 


hav-   17  m 
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n  v:ur  prccram. 
'.A  be  the  :ie.\t  one, 


yuur  H  .:    r 

The  Court,  Seventeen   was  not  allowed. 

With  respect  to  No  20,  I  am.  not  sure 
whether  you  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Hast.  I  w.ii  adopt  It  now. 

The  CoT-RT  Th..>  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
eac;i  cf  the  defe:idar.-.s   (prayer  No.  20)  : 

"Tlie  jury  are  i::.-.ructed  that  it  may  find 
one  or  nrore  defendants  guilty  and  tiie 
other  defendant  or  defendants  •  not  guilfy, 
depending  upcn  its  viev.-  of.  all  the  evidence 
In  the  case  " 

Then  I  h.r.e  this  prav:>r  which  Is  oCfered  In 
taphalf  of  t.be  defend. tn'.s  'Weinberg  and 
Ll'^kin: 

"The  jury  is  in^'ru^^ed  that  an  established 
reputation  for  gv-.d  cltaracter  may  alone 
create  a  rea.tonable  djubt   ' 

I  have  certain  prayers  here  now  No.  1  Is 
offered  on  behalf  .af  each  of  the  defendants 
and  reads  as  follows: 

'The  jury  are  Instructed  that  the  mere  fnct 
that  a  ccnspirary  ha-  f  r  its  object  the  doing 
of  an  act  which  may  be  unlawful,  followed 
by  'he  doing  of  such,  ac",  does  not  constitute 
th>=  crime  of  con.-pir.;cy.  and  unless  the  Jury 
find  that  the  defend, uit  Liskm  was  actuated 
by  a  criminal  intent,  or  if  the  defendant 
Liskin  acted  under  a  misconception  or  in 
ignorance,  without  any  actual  criminal  mo- 
tive, then  a  conspiracy  has  not  been  estab- 
lished by  tlie  evidence  as  to  him,  and  the  Jury 
should  bring  m  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  as  to 
the  said  defendant   LLskin." 

Now,  the  principle  of  law  announced  in 
that  prayer  has  been  adopted  by  the  other 
defendants 

Mr.  Rover    Yes. 

The  Cot-^RT  And  it  li.^s  the  same  force  and 
eff^'ct  as  thcugir  I  r.  pea  ted  the  prayer  by 
putting  in  the  name-  of  the  other  defendahts. 
which   is   n;jt   r.ece--ary. 

P:,<yef  No    2: 

"The  jury  are  instructed  that  if  the  de- 
fendant Li.lnn  did  -not  hr.ve  a  criminal 
Intent,  m  u::i  ;;  with  either  Rush  or  'Wein- 
berg or  bi  -h  tlien  they  should  bring  in  a 
.verdict  of  n  it  guiltv  as  to  the  defendant 
Li-:;:in,"  '  V 

Tint  won:  a  be  a  correct  statement  of  law 
as  to  tlie  c-iier  defendants  if  their  names 
weie  used  in-'.>ad  of  Liskins 

Prayer  No    3  reads  as  follows: 

■  Tlie  jury  are  instructed  that  mere  sus- 
pi.i-ion  or  possibility  that  the  defendant 
Liskin  participated  in  an  alleged  conspiracy 
with  the  Gtn.er  deiendants  or  Either  of  them, 
is  insuff.clent  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
cr-n-piracy  as  to  him,  and  before  they  can 
convict  the  defendant  Liskin  on  the  second 
count  of  the  indictment  they  must  find  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that  there  was  an 
agreament,  combination,  or  confederation 
with  Ru,bh  and  W-nnberg.  or  either  cf  them, 
to  do  an  u'llav.ful  act;  that  mere  passive 
cognizance  of  tlie  crime  or  unlawful  act  to 
be  ccmmitted  or  m.ere  neeative  acquiescence 
is  not  sufnoient  to  c  t.v.c    Liskin." 

That  principle  of  law  might  be  stated  In 
the  same  manner  ps  relating  to  the  defend- 
ants Rush  and  Weinberg  with  the  same 
force 

Prvvr  No  4: 
The  jury  ar"  itis'ructed  that  any  state- 
ment, declaration,  or  admission  made  by  4he 
defendant  Ru^h  to  the  Department  of  ius- 
tlce  agent,  ab'>ut  8  months  after  April  8, 
1939.  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  or  by  the  de- 
fendant. Wemb-rg.  to  the  grand  jtiry.  or  to 
anyone  else,  is  not  binding  on  the  defendant 
Li. kin,  and  must  not  be  considered  r^s  evi- 
dence against  Liskin  thi^.t  he  participated  In 
any  alleged  conspiracy  as  charged  in 'the  sec- 
ond count  cf  the  Indictment." 

Mr.  RovFR.  That  same  lule  applies  to  Woin- 
bers  as  to  anything  that  Rush  said. 

T.ie  Co';^T  I  tvill  cover  that  later.  That 
relate:^  only  to  the  defendant  Liskin. 


Defciidanl  Liskin'S  instruction  No.  5: 

"The  jury  are  instructed  that  if  they  find 
from  tlie  evidence  that  the  defendant  Liskin 
had  no  knowledge  or  information  of  the 
Registration  Act.  nor  of  -hej  correspondence 
concerning  the  same  with  t^e  State  Depart- 
ment, then  in  that  event  the  defendant 
Liskin  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  con-., 
6piracy  with  the  other  deiendants.  and  their 
verdict  should  be  not  guilty  as  to  the  said 
defendant    Liskin." 

The   Court.  Liskin 's  prayer  No.  T: 

"Tlia  Jury  are  instructed  that  the  mere 
fact  thit  the  defendant  Liskin  was  the  presi- 
dent at'.d  director  of  the  Bjoknlga  Corpora- 
tion d^es  not  in  and  of  itself  render  him 
crimtniilly  responsible  for  the  alleged  crimi- 
nal acts  of  the  other  cSicers -of  the  said  ccr- 
poration,  and  if  the  Jury  finds  that  the  de- 
fendant Liskin  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
crimlniil  acts  or  Intent  of  such  other  oflSccrs 
or  directors,  then  the  Jury  should  bring  in 
a  verdict  ©f  not  guilty  as  to -the  def^-ndant 
Liski^  • 

Liskln's  prayer  No.  9: 

"Tlis  Jury  aire  instructed  that  the  defendant 
Liskin  was  under  no  obligation  to  testify  in 
his  ow-i  bel^alf.  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
testify  does  not  create  any  presumpti::n 
whate\er  against  him." 

Havd  I  read  this  character  prayer  on  behalf 
of  the  deferidants?  / 

Mr     lART.i  Yes.  ^  I 

The  :ouRT.  Another  part  of  the  indictment 
names  or  dascnbes  a  number  of  q,vert  nets. 
By  thiit^  meant  acts  which  it  is  alleged 
were  d  )ne  by  the  conspirators  named  to  effect 
the  ob  ect  of  the  conspiracy.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, t  Is  not  necessary  that  any  particular 
number  cf  these  acts  should  be  proved  be- 
fore ycu  can  find  the  defendant.*  guilty  It 
is  onlj  necessary  that  at  least  one  overt  ^t 
was  done  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  ccn- 
spiracj  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  thst  at  least  one  of  those  overracts  was 
done  b?tween  the  8th  dav  of  Septeiaber  1938 
and  th;  6th  day  of  Aoiil  1919. 

In  01  ir  Jurisprvidence  "we  divide  the  respon- 
sibility in  cases  of  this  kind  between  ths 
court  ind  the  Jury.  It  is  for  the  court  to 
direct  the  orderly  proc'e-='dlng?  of  the  triaf.', 
to  rule  upon  que:- tlcns  of  Jaw  as,  they  arise  lu 
the  coiduct  of  the  trial  and  upon  the  ad- 
m'lssib  iity  of  evidence  and  to  declare  the  law 
of  the  :ase.  It  Is  the  duty  Oi  the  Jury  to  take 
the  lai.-  as  stated  by  the  court  and  to  apply 
that  Itw  to  tlie  facts  and  circumstances 
shown  in  the  evidence. 

It  13  the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury  ♦o 
deterra  ine  matters  of  fact  and  the  questions 
of  gut  t  or  innocence.  In  coming  to  your 
conclu  iion  you  should  do  so  with  an  undeti- 
standiiig  of  the  law,  and  your  deliberations 
should  be  orderly  to  the  end  thatj  your  ver 
diet  reached  at  the  end  of  the  case  will  oe 
a  just  verdict. 

You  are  the  sole  Judges  of  the  credibility  rt 
the  w  tresses  and  of  the  weight  you  will 
accord  the  testimony  of  each.ol  them. 

You  should  accord  to  individual  witness »s 
and  th;  testimony  given  by  them  tihat  degree 
of  credibility  and  effect  which  in  your  hon- 
est Juc  gment,  you  think  they  ought  to  have, 
taking  into  consideration  insofar  a?  you  are 
able  t(  dc  so,  from  the  manner  and  appear- 
ance c;  the  witness  on  the  stand  whether  the 
testimony  of  that  witness  Is  frankly  and 
hcne.st  y  given,  the  apparent  Intelligence  oi 
lack  ol  i-ntelilgence  of  the  witness,  his  ability 
and  o]  portunlty  to  observe  the  facts  that 
transn  red  within  his  presence,  and  his  ability 
to  reii  ember  what  at  a  prior  time  he  has 
observi  d,  and  his  ability  to  express  accu- 
rately ind  communicate  to  you  through  the 
medium  of  words  that  which  passed  within 
his  obSL>rvation:'also  what,  if  any  interesi'th'; 
vitnesii  has  in  the  outcome  ot  the  case  and 
whethir  or  not  on  that  account  he  has  col- 
ored ir  any  way  the  facts  related  in  hl.s  tes- 
t^monj.  and  again  whether  or  not  there  }s 
maniitisted  by  any  witness  anj  bias,  preju- 
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dice,  or  fedlng  for  or  against  the  defendants, 
or  any  or  them;  and  If  so, 'whether  or  not 
that  has  colored  the  testim.ony  of  such  wit- 
ness one  way  cr  the  other. 

Furthermore,  you  are  told  that  If  you  find 
tliat  any  witness  has  knowingly  testified 
falsely  with  respedt  to  any  matter  material 
to  the  Issues  of  this  case,  and  concerning 
which  such  witness  might  net  reasonably 
be  mistaken,  you  m  ly.  If  you  w.sh.  reject  all 
or  any  part  of  the  testimony  of  such  witness. 
The  r.ule  of  law.  however,  does  not  prevent 
you  from 'giving  weight  to  such  parts  of  the 
testimony  of  such  witness  as  you  may  find 
to  be  trustworthy  or  reliable  Thus  you 
may  find  parts  of  tlie  testimony  cf  the  wit- 
ness to  be  supported  or  corroborated  by  other 
evidence  in  the  case  which  you  may  believe 
to  be  true,  and  thus  even  though  j-ou  might 
find  other  parts  of  such  testimony  to  be 
untrue 

In  wcighlnjg  the  evidence  you  are  not  re- 
minded that  there  rvas  received  I'l  evidence 
certain  conversation.-,  admissions,  or  declara- 
tions of  one  or  more  of  the  defendants,  made 
after  April  6  1939.  the  date  fixed  In  the  in- 
dictment as  the  time  limit  within  which 
Bocknlga  Corporation  was  required  to  regis- 
ter as  the  agtnt  of  a  foreign  principal,  and 
the  termination  of  the  time  when  the  con- 
spiracy is  alleged  to  have  existed.  With  re- 
spect to  any  such  e\!dence  of  conversations, 
admissions,  or  declarations  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  defendants  you  are  told  that 
any  such  conversations,  declarations,  or  ad- 
mlsslo  13  made  before  September  8.  1938.  or 
after  April  6.  1929.  W3re  admitted  in  evidence 
and  may  be  weighed  by  the  jury  only  as 
against  the  defendant  who  made  same;  and 
you  are  further  told  that  they  do  not  bmd 
any  other  defendant  and  may  have  no  weight 
in  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any 
ether  defendant,  aid  this  proposition  of 
law  relates  to  the  ls*ues  of  the  case  as  made 
by  each  count  cf  the  indictment. 

Tlie  case  to  a  lar;e  extent  involves  what* 
is  known  as  circun  stantlal  evidence  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  consiists  of  disconnected 
and  Independent  f a  ."ts  which  give  rise  to  a 
logical  inference  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
main  or  principal  fact  in  issue.  Direct  evi- 
dence Is  that  which  proves  tlie  fact  Itself. 
A  conviction  may  be  had  upon  circum- 
Etantla!  evidence  alone;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain rules  of  evidence  which  you  should  bear 
In  mind  in  weighing  evidence  of  this  kind. 
It  is  the  law  that  circumstantial  proof,  in 
order  to  Justify  a  cciiviction,  mufit  not  only 
b?  consistent  with  •:iie  guilt  of  a  defendant 
but  it  must  also  exclude  e\-ery  reasonable 
hypothesis  of  his  li  nceence.  It  is  for  ycu. 
and  you  alone,  to  say  whether  the  logical  in- 
ferences and  deductions  from  the  facts 
established  by  the  evidence  exclude  every 
reasonable  hvpctheiis  of  defend;?.nts'  ini-.c- 
cence  and  lead  you  o  the  conclusion  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  tiiat  these  defendants,  or 
any  of  them,  are  guilty  as  charged  in  the 
Indictment. 

Ycu  may  now  take  the  case  and  consider 
ycur  Verdict.  You  will  be  asked  for  your 
separate  verdict  on  <iaeh  count  of  the  indict- 
ment as  to  each  of  the  several  defendants. 

(Counsel  for  all  sides  approached  the 
bench  and  confcrrec  willi  the  court  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice   a?  foliows:) 

Mr.  Kart,  I  thought  Your  Honor  might 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  you  were  going 
to  tell  them  they  cculd  bring  In  a  verdict 
of  rtiilty  on  the  secmd  count. 

The  Court.  I  will  take  care  cf  that  when 
they  come  back. 

Mr.  Rover.  May  I  except  to  Your  Honor's 
describing  Mie  legislative  history  of  the  act 
and  the  purpose  of  the  act? 

T)i5  Court.  Yes 

Mr.  E:GL.\NDEn.  I  join  In  that  exception. 

Mr.  Parkfr.  Both  Mr.  Englander  r.nd  Mr. 
Rover  referred  to  the  fact  of  uuvice  by  counsel. 
That  was  in  their  argument,  and  bo^h  cf 
them  referred  'jo  ad',  ice  of  counsel.  Advice 
of  counsel  is  no  defense. 


did 


Mr    Hart   I   thought  you  had. 

The   Court    I   don't   knew   whether  I 
or  not. 

Mr  Hart.  Could  Your  Honor  Instruct  them 
as  to  that.  If  they  determine  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant  Liskin  on  the  se^Tond  count,  if 
they  take  into  consideration  the  testimony 
on  the  first  count? 

The  Cot,-HT  I  think  I  will  take  care  of 
that  when  they  come  in 

Mr.  Rover  If  Your  Honor  is  going  to  tell 
them  that  advice  of  counsel  Is  no  defense,  I 
take  an  exception  to  that. 

The  Court.  Yes'  ^ 

(At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ference, counsel  returned  to  the  trial  table 
and   the  trial  proceeded  as  follows : ) 

The  Court,  There  is  Just  one  further  word. 
Advice  cf  counsel  Is  no  defense. 

Ycu  may  take  the  case  now. 

The  alternate  Jurors  have  served  their  pur- 
pose and  have  done  it  well  Thank  you  for 
your  attendance  and  your-  service.  You  will 
be  excused.  The  alternate  Jurors  'will  step 
aside,  and  the  regular  jurors  will  retire  to  the 
Jury  room 

(Whereupon,  at  3:55  p  m.,  the  Jury  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict.)' 
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Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  f  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  print^ci  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Summer  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Progress,  Wellesloy,  Mass.,- 
on  July  15.  on  the  place  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  situation. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

In  order  to  speak  briefly  on  the  place  cf 
the  United  States  in.  the  world  situation  I 
must  choose  between  discussing  our  place,  in 
the  immediate  fuvure  ar.d  our  place  In  the 
distant  future.  Coming,  as  I  do.  from  the 
governmental  forum  where  the  "immediate 
future  of  the  United  States"  is  discussed 
day  by  day.  I  sliall  limit  myself  to  the  follow- 
ing three  aspec':s  of  our  immediate  future:' 
Our  war  policy,  our  hemispheric  policy,  and 
our  Internal  policy.  I  shall  deal  with  each 
only  as  it  affects  our  place  in  the  world  sllu- 
atlcn. 

Our  war  policy  is  to  preserve  America's 
freedom  and  ideals  at  all  costs  and,  if  pos- 
sible to  do  it  without  fiphtmg.  On  this 
much  of  a  war  follcy  America  is  substan- 
tially united.  This  calls  lor  the-pieservation 
and  defense  of  our  48  States,  our  Territorial 
and  Insular  possessions,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  does  net  mean  that  we  will 
fight  some  one  else's  war.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  will  hcrht  to  impose  our  program, 
even  of  "the  four  freedoms,"  upon  unviilllng 
people.  The  essence  of  our  independence 
from  domination  by  others  carries  with  it  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  others  to  a  like 
independence  from  domination  by  us. 


To  make  this  pcUcy  e.Tective  Congress 
passed  the  Lend  Lease  Art  and  appropriated 
$7,000.000.'>JO  to  implement  it.  To  undef- 
stand  our  war  policy,  it  is  cecessary  to  under- 
stand this  act.  It  is  an  act  for  the  def^^nse 
of  ihis  Nation.  It  carries  bo  additional  pow- 
ers fcr  the  use  of  conveys  or  of  ccmba.ant 
troops.  It  does  not  grant  authority  to  give 
aid  to  any  other  nation,  bs  such  Wliat  it 
does  do  is  to  grant  the  President  the  au- 
thority, and  the  implied  duty,  to  supply  de- 
fense articles  to  tlie  government  of  any  coun- 
try the  defense  of  which  he  deems  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Thi.-  n  iv 
mean  a:d  to  Britain..  China,  or  Russia.  .:  to 
any  other  nation,  if.  bur  oniy  11  and  when,  the 
President  deems  the  defease  cf  that  nat.on 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  Stages.  It 
involves  no  alliance  with  any  government. 
It  implies  no  support  of  tlie  policies  cf  any 
nation  to  which  our  defense  materials  are 
supplied 

Tlie  doctrine  of  th?  Lend  Leiise  Act  i.s  a 
doctrine  authorizing  aid  to  be  Given  in  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  '  short  of  war." 
It  does  not.  authorize  acts  of  war.  although 
the  acts  which  it  does  futhorize  may  b« 
seized  upon  by  others  a=i  cBuoes  tor  declaring 
war  upon  us.  Under  this  policy  we  have 
ceased  to  be  strictly  neutral.  We  have  become 
nonbelli^erents  guided  by  the  actual  needs 
of  the  defen&e  of  our  own  Ration  against  out- 
law aggressors,  i 

Our  policy  is  to  stay  out  of  the  fighting  If 
It  Is  possible  to  do  so  and  *ill  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  our  ideals  Buch  a  policy  not 
only  is  to  our  own  advantage  and  re&ponMve 
to  the  instincts  of  our  people  but  it  also  le 
to  the  advaniage  cf  humaaity. 

Every  day  that  we  sidv  Out  of  the  war  and 
still  maintain  our  freedom  and  ideals  yields 
gains  of  many  kinds  It  gives  added  time 
during  which  the  outlaw  iiat-oiis  may  col- 
lide, collapse,  or  explode  from  witliin  Their 
organizatlcn  rescs  largely  up^n  fcrce  and 
fear  as  does  that  cf  any  joutlaw  grcu;  It 
may  break  up  suddenly,  at  any  tune  The 
flight  of  Hess  from  the  Na^is  was  an  example 
of  its  pecuhar  instability  The  war  be.w.?en 
the  Nazi.-.  >nd  the  Soviets 

Every  d:^y  that  we  ot-iy 
gives  us  rie-eded  time  to  increase  cur  long- 
delayed  production  of  defease  materials.  We 
are  far  bcl  md  in  providing]  either  the  needed 
equipment,  or  the  men  trained  to  use  the 
equipment  that  is  caHedJ  for  by  even  our 
most  cons<!rvative  plans  of!  defense. 

Every  day  that  we  stay  (Jut  oi  the  fi?ht::ig 
permits  us  to  keep  a  strong  fleet  in  the 
Pacific,  whereas  actual  fljhting  in  or  near 
the  Aitlantic  might  con  rjquirc  m:st  of  cur 
Navy  to  oe  on  the  Atlantic;  Gcem,  thus  leav- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean  cpea  to  aggressive  ac- 
tion rgains'.  our  Interests    I 

Every  day  that  we  stay  iut  cf  the  fighting 
helps  to  sr.abilize  industrial  and  economic 
conditions  net  only  in  America  but  in  the 
world,  by  preserving  m.ucli  of  the  standrrd 
of  living  which  would  hav«  to  be  abandoned 
if  our  facilities  were  dctrCyed  by  war  cr  if 
our  productive  accncies  all  were  turned  from 
cooking  utensils  to  warpla:^e?.  from  automo- 
biles to  armcred  tanks,  frdm  refrigerators  to 
artillery  shii'.s.  from  hcmef  to  warships,  and 
in  countless  other  ways  wfre  devoted  to  de- 
structive purposes. 

Every  day  that  we^stay  out  cf  the  fight- 
ing it  saves  American  tnen  and  m  mey. 
Hcevy  as  cur  taxes  are  shd  v.ill  be  under 
cur  prcsen*.  program,  thefcr  might  well  be 
doitbled  m  war.  thercbyj  threatening  the 
entire  financial  stability  of  our  Government, 
of  Our  private  Investments,  and  of  the  world. 

Finally,  every  day  that  \te  stay  out  of  the 
fighting  enables  the  pe  pie  cf  America  to 
learn  more  about  the  nfds  and  the  fac^s  so 
that  when  and  if  a  crisis  presents  lt.«;elf  we 
Fhall  act  with  that  understtendinp  and  unity 
that  is  vitsl  to  the  success  of  a^Ecif-governing 
nation  at  war.  /  i  * 

America  never  haj  failed  io  fight  when  that 
has  been  neccssarT  to  pie^crve  her  freedom 


ts  is  veakening  both, 
y  jut  of  th»  fighting 
0   Increase  cur  Icng- 
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iiTJ  cur^-clvc?.  tut  cur  relatirn   to 
w   rs  mu-t  be  tliJt  cl  a  pcliceman 


cuMawi.  will    when   f: 
I  >  5pr:^  Pt;;i!n    tT    ^h-: 


or  Ideals.  W.-<  must  not  hesitate  to  fight  now 
If  that  need  .ippears  a^ain.  As  yet  that  ne^d 
does  net  ex.st  We  cannot  rly  en  treaties 
u'ith  the  Ax:.?  Powers  fnr  they  have  adopted 
the  m'^thcd-  nf  cii'.law-  They  have  shewn 
no  mere  ree:\rc!  f ' :  a  law  or  a  treaty  th.an 
does  the  r\r,]  .-.v  who  rr.b?  and  kills  in  cbvious 
viclat.cn  rf  the  laws  ci  his  iiatlcn  and  com- 
munity. Cu'iiws  rely  L.n  force  and  cunnin;^ 
to  make  cond  their  e.-^cnpp  and  their  rief..ince 
cf  Lt%-.  Treaties  are  ."till  '  f  v.ilue  bet'^een 
cur  n:::e<  ■. 
the  Ax;-  P' 

to.  a:;  ha!:itu.i!  and  hardened  outlaw  Ju-:  as 
an  c;r':,.w  m -.y  dcminii'.e  his  Im.mcdiate  fam- 
ily by  f-rr.\  nevert'-.cle-s  nianv  m.emoers  of 
hi.s  family  often  are  d-'eplv  rppc.-ed  to  h  s 
course  of  life  and  are  ii\-x\  tr  be  freed  fr  ni 
It  bv  his  capturr  S'  we  hope  that  mr.ny 
cf  The, people  nt  w  dcmmared  by  the  N.izl 
freed  from  that  control, 
princip'f^  (f  freed,  m 
ar.ri  rf  respect  for  the  individual  which  have 
f-:-rp..cl   The  ba.s:.=   cf   the  world'.s  prcjrre.'S. 

Th.«  war  p-::''y  of  the  United  States  helps 
tlie  frrof.-  of  i.iw  and  order  and  of  freedom 
thr':u:'h  ut  t'^.e  w.  rid.  It  is  the  scunci-st 
po.ssible  military  pohrv  to  permit  us  t^.us  to 
prepare  rur=elvc  =  .  while  also  supplying  ma- 
terials and  aici  to  th' se  whose  defense  is 
vital  to  our  own.  It  is  iinportaivt  also  to 
preserve  here,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
w.-rlds  peac'time  civilization  ccuplcd  with  a 
demonstratii-n  of  the  feasibility  cf  self-gov- 
fr-im'^n'  II  v:  <r^f  comes  to  v.-orse  the  United 
State-  vn.11  be  th.e  last  line  of  defense  cf  the 
v(  rlc:  -~  free  oivilization.  We  must  be  so  well 
preparfd  th;'.t  that  last  stand  shall  never 
fall.  Our  dt  fcnse  policy  net  only  makes  us 
the  arsenal  of  the  free  nations  cf  the  world, 
.^It  also  prepares  u.«  to  s-rvc  as  the  last  and 
fnv:nc;ble  line  of  defense  for  those  per.ccnal 
fre<^h-5ms  -t'V  which  man  has  strusgled  for 
aees  and  fr"-n  which  spring.s  his  hope  for  the 
future  It  15  t5e-fer  for  u-  to  m.ake  absolutely 
fure  cf  tlie  '-iiccrss  of  our  final  defense  than 
to  ri~k  the  danger  cf  an  earlier  and  m.ore 
hazard  :us  tei^t  r  f  strer.ttth  which  m.sht  leave 
u.s  wrh  r.o  further  final  resort 

Witn  cur  prcE^css  under  this  program  there 
Is  ample  prcund  for  criticism  tcday.  Instead 
rf  m-^vin^  at  the  rate  of  a  817  000,000,000 
prcFram  we  arc  m.ovine  scarcely  at  that 
cf  a  ten-  ct  twclve-billicn-dollar  proeram. 
We  are  not  well  equipped  Our  production  is 
njC  m^.-.-ii^,'  a.s  smoothly  as  it  shotild.  The 
program  nc-ds  greater  unity  cf  action  and 
mere  com.p^ete  Naticn-wlde  support.  The 
program  needs  improved  organization  In  the 
strvict  :re  of  Its  Govcrr.mrnt;  it  needs  the 
ellminatlcn  (  f  every  interruption  cf  prodnc- 
ticn  from  any  source  whatsci-ver  To  Ini- 
pri've  this  prcgTam»  we  mu-t  each  lend  a 
willing.  vi.;Gr(  u>.  helpiiig  hand  at  every  point. 

Turning  to  our  hemi.-pheric  policy.  This 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  Monroe  Dcc- 
trii;e,  but  it  has  been  greatly  devtlcp-d  lu 
recent  times.  Through  It  and  the  pan- 
American  aitreements  we  are  committed  to 
th-?  defense  cf  and  to  friendly  cooperation 
with  the  Wcst^ern  Hemisphere.  Central  and 
South  Ameiican  natloiis  are  exporting  and 
Importing  nations.  They  depend  upon  the 
ocean  and  the  air  highways  cf  the  future, 
especially  on  the  Atlantic  side.  For  many 
years  the  contrcl  cf  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
been,  and  it  is  now,  held  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States/*nd  today  the  government  of 
each  cf  the  20  republics  south  cf  us  Is 
friendly  toward  us.  If.  however,  the  Axis 
Powers  should  seize  or  seriously  threaten  to 
seize  control  cf  the  ocean  or  air  highways 
cf  the  Atlantic,  then  the  governments  cf 
some  8  or  10  of  these  scuihern  nations  would 
face  serious  danger  of  overthrow  by  organized 
opfxjsition  parties  within  their  own  borders 
friendly  to  the  "new  order"  of  Europe  rather 
than  to  the  United  States  Such  opposition 
gcveri.m.s  nts  springing  up  within  cur  heml- 
Ej.here  and.  using  the  already  existing  Axis- 
con  iroiied   air   lines   and    bases   would    bring 


us  face  to  face  with  danger  within  our  own 
walls.  This  means  that  the  hemispheric 
policy  cf  the  Un:*ed  States,  emphasizing  the 
cotitrol  of  the  ocean  and  the  air.  and  the  de- 
velopment of  eonume.  string,  and  friendly 
ccmmercia],  c\il''ural,  and  governmental  rela- 
tions with  the  central  and  southern  republics 
ci  Amer.ca  .shrMl:!  h  :■  a  keystone  cf  cur  policy 
for  both  our  immtdiite  and  our  distant 
fu'ure 

F.na.ly  our  m'ernal  prcgiam  is  important 
to  thn  world.  It  i=  impossible  in  these  un- 
cert.r.n  das  to  plan  in  detail,  long-term 
v.-cr:d--?.id  ■  :c:-it:Gi..-i.;!  -  but  the  very  cor- 
nerstcne  of  anv  wcrld-w.de  program  that  Is 
to  be  bT.=ed  upon  justice  and  freedom  and 
upon  refpect  f'T  the  individual  citizen,  re- 
qu.res  that  the  United  States  itself  be  an  out- 
standing justification  of  such  a  program.  To 
qua'i'v  as  st'.-rh  a  ccrner<^tor"  cf  the  world 
cf  'he  future,  w^  nwus'  seek  at  cnce  within 
our  own  bo'de-'-.  at  lf:i-t  the  following  re- 
sults : 

1  Presrvaiion  by  u^  of  that  genuine  re- 
spect for  individu.'.l  p'Tsonality  that  is  the 
fcur.daticn  of  cur  eovernme  ital.  social,  and 
relif".ous  philosophy  This  calls  for  a  rededi- 
ca'irn  to,  ar.d  a  deep  undrrstanding  of,  the 
princiDlts  of  the  Declaration  cf  Independence. 
The  drctrine  was  there  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing famihar  lar.==-uage.  th.e  es^-ence  of  which 
v,e  need  to  make  acain  a  living  faith,  ex- 
pressed in  ot.r  c-vii  terms; 

"We  hold  th"-e  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  crrated  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
al. enable  righ's,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  the-e  r,-jht.-,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  -t'  v^rned    •    ♦    *." 

Tlii.s  calls  for  practice  it  :..v  r^at  freedoms 
of  religion.  pre--s,  speech,  asstinbly.  and  op- 
portunity 

2  D^monstrat;  n  by  us  of  the  capacity  of  a 
self-2overning  nation  to  set  the  standard  for 
the  people  cf  th--^  world,  in  living  conditions 
and  .social  security. 

3  Demonstration  by  us  of  the  capacity  of 
a  sell -governing  nation  to  meet  the  economic 
pressure  of  m.^clern  probh  ms  of  production. 
distribution,  money,  taxation,  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  and  scientific  advances 

^4  Demon-stratioii  by  us  of  a  governmental 
rKtraint  up :n  cur  ov.n  expansion  cf  Federal 
powers,  and  the  performance  of  our  govern- 
mental dut.es  with  exem.pi.-iry  efSciercy,  cccn- 
omy,  and  up:n  s..und  financial  principlts. 

5.  Drvelopmcnt  by  us  cf  a  genuine  spirit 
not  only  of  tc:>.  ranee,  bu':  of  genuine  broth- 
erly love,  evidencing  an  urderstandmg  cf  the 
brctherhi-^cd  cf  man  and  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  which  has  been  the  g^reat  drawing  power 
of  genuine  reUgie.n  and  of  the  development 
cf  human  happin^'ss  since  human  life  t)egan. 

America's  stroiigest  we.ipcn  is  her  own 
example. 


Chicago  Tribune  War  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS  •  I 

i    IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  July  17,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  President.  I  offer 
an  article  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  of  July  15,  containing  the  total 


final  tabulation  of  the  war  poll  taken  In 
the  Slate  of  Illinois.  It  will  be  noted  that 
80  percent  of  the  people  expressing  them- 
,  selves  on  this  question  voted  "No,"  em- 
phatically expressing  themselves  against 
our  active  participation  in  the  war. 

I  reqiiest  that  this  poll,  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  be  included 
in  the  piroceedings  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
similar  polls  be  taken  in  the  various 
State-s,  for  I  confidently  believe  that  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  America, 
If  given!  an  opportunity,  would  express 
themselves,  as  have  the  people  of  Illino.'s, 
as  being  opposed  to  our  entering  the 
present  'war. 

The  tiCE  PRESIDENT.  Withoift  ob- 
jection   it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred,  to  is  as  fcljpws: 

IFrcm  tte  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  15,  1941) 

Fln.\l  Wae-PBll  Votes  Counted — 80  Fet.cent 
Sat   "irG" — 77,229    Ballots   Cast   in   Statb 

SfTlVEt  , 

(By  Percy  Wood) 

Final  Returns  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  war 
poll  shotv  aTi  80-percent  opposition  to  war 
among  t^ie  77,229  Illinois  voters  who  replied 
to  the  Question:  "Shall  the  United  States 
enter  tht  war  to  help  Britain  defeat  Hitler?" 

Tlie  number  of  ballots  received  from  the 
50  Chicaco  wards,  the  30  country  townships 
In  CooklcGunty,  and  from  9  election-board 
cities  down-State  constituted  about  30  per- 
cent of  I  the  total  of  257.484  mailed — 1  to 
every  teiith  voter  on  the  polling  lists. 

The  T^229  State-wide  ballots  break  Into 
the  following  percentajres: 

Yes   (for  war);    14,176,  or  18  36  percent. 

No  (ajainst  war):  62,394,  or  80  79  percent. 

Spcile  j  ballots  totaled  659,  or  0  85  percent. 

The  pCll  was  conducted  by  post-card  bal- 
lots printed,  mailed,  and  counted  under  Trit>- 
une  supervision  by  the  Bu:kley-Dement  Co., 
1300  Jackson  Boulevard,  the  largest  concern 
In  the  c^rect-mail-advertising  field. 

Coincident  with  the  aBnouncement  of 
complete  results  cf  the  Tribxine's  poll  last 
night  wis  the  announcement  of  final  returns 
In  the  poll  of  New  York  State  on  the  same 
qu-stlon  by  the  New  York  News.  In  the 
Empire  State  the  result  was  51,507  for  enter- 
ing the  war  and  122,802  against, 

AKxrWAR    RATIO    GROWS 

Starting  with  a  3  to  1  trend  against  Inter- 
vention an  thp  European  conflict,  the  anti- 
war pergenta^  In  the  Illinois  poll  crept  up- 
ward dally  until  it  reached  80  percent,  or  4 
to  1.  First  returns  were  printed  on  July  3, 
and  addjitiona*  results  on  each  succeeding  day, 
save  forithe  Issue  of  July  5.  No  count  was 
made  ofi  July  4  because  of  the  national 
Holiday, 

Down-*State  sentiment  was  obtained  by 
sampllna  one-tenth  of  the  registered  electo- 
rate in  ihe  following  cities:  Aurora,  Bloom- 
Ington.  Cairo.  Danville.  East  St.  Louis.  Gales- 
burg,  Pe<)rla,  Rockford,  and  Springfield. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  RETLTINS 

Returts  from  Cook  County  were  31  percent 
cf  the  ballots  mailed,  and  by  coincidence  this 
figure  applied  both  to  the  city  wards  and  the 
country  towns.  In  the  city  191.246  ballots 
were  mailed,  and  59,314  were  marked  and  re- 
turned. The  suburbs  returned  11.312  of  the 
36491   sent  out, 

Down    State.    6.603    cf    the    29,757    ballots 
mailed  ^ere  sent  beck.     This  was  a  22  2  per- 
cent rctlirn      The  State-wide  return  was  30- 
percent 

Only  tine  city  ward — the  twenty-fourth — 
voted  consistently  for  war,  the  final  percent- 
age belqg  53.3.  Coincidentally.  the  twenty- 
fourth  aiso  returned  the  .smallest  i  e. rentage 
of  ballcte  mailed — 19  2  percent,  or  a  little  less 
than  on*  cf  every  five  mailed  to  voters  there. 


^ 


APPKXniX   T(^  THI-    CDXGPJ-^^IDXAL  RECORD 


SLIGHT    WA3    MAJOEITT 

The  twenty-fcurt:i  has  pn  extremely  heavy 
Russian  Jewish  aiid  Polish  populaticn.  a 
great  many  residents  being  forcign»born. 
From  the  second  d;.y  of  the  poll  It  has  cast 
a  slight  majority  fcr  Intervention 

Tlie  banner  ward  in  percentage  of  returns 
was  the  fcrty-seveiith  on  the  North  Side, 
where  418  percent  of  all  ballot?  sent  were 
marked  and  mailed  back  It  was  also  one 
o;  the  strongest  ai  tiv.ar  wards,  voting  89  4 
percent    against    Int  .'rvcntion 

The  banner  ward  f  r  peace  was  the  forty- 
fifth,  also  on  the  No'th  Side,  which  has  many 
voters  of  German  descent  Nonintei\-en- 
tlcalst  sentm:ent  in  the  forty-fifth  siayed 
above  90  percent  f.lmost  continuously  and 
closed  at  90  9  percent. 

Next  highest  in  antiwar  strength  was  the 
ninth,  on  the  far  S^uth  Side,  Including  the 
Pullman  district,  where  the  nonintcrvm- 
tlcnl^t  percentage  was  90  12.  The  ninth  has 
many  Italian  and  Pplisli  voters  In  the  Pull- 
man section,  and  there  are  also  Swedish  and 
Dutch  families  m  t.ie  Roseland  district. 

RESULTS   III    OTHER    WARDS 

Tlie  twoniy-sixth  w.ird  ran  next  to  the 
twenty-fourth  in  interventionist  strength, 
turning  in  a  final  p  owar  percentage  of  S^e  3! 
It  has  a  large  Polish  majority,  with  some 
Russian  and  a  few  Italian  lesidents. 

Comparntlvcly  h:gh  prowar  percentages 
were  found  In  the  1  irgest  colored  wardi.  the 
second  and  third,  where  interventionist 
strength  ran  30  percent.  This  was  a  greater 
prowar  sentiment  than  in  most  of  the  other 
subdivisions  of  the  city. 

The  neighbors  ol  Senator  Wayland  Brooks 
In  the  forty-ninth  ward  upheld  the  non- 
Interventionist  position  he  has  taken  in 
Washington,  voting  24  8  percent  for  war  and 
75  2  percent  for  peiice  In  Gov  Dwight  H. 
Green's  old  ward— the  forty -sixth— the  per- 
centages were  19  7  lor  war  and  80,3  against 
war.  Mayor  Kelly's  ward  is  the  forty-second, 
where  Interventicni  t  strength  was  recorded 
at  273  percent  and  sentiment  for  peace  at 
72.7  percent 

CONCRESSME-N  S    HOME    WAROS 

Tlie  home  wards  of  Chicago's  Congressmen 
cast  the  following  jiercentages  against  wan 
Arthur  W  Mitche.l,  second.  70  1  percent; 
Raymond  S  ^:  Kfot-gh.  eighth.  88  4  percent; 
Edward  A  Kfilv.  righteenth,  89  9  percent; 
Harry  P  Beam,  tw -Ifth,  79  1  percent;  A.  J 
Saeath,  twenty-firs-:.  74  4  percent;  Leonard 
W,  ScHurrz,  thirty-fifth,  84  1  percent:  Leo 
KociALKowsrc:,  thlity-soccnd.  63.7  percent; 
and  Charles  S  Devet.  forty-third,  83.7  per- 
cent. 

Congressman  A.  F.  Maciejewski  lives  In 
Cicero,  where  the  antiwar  sentiment  was  re- 
corded as  78  5  p°icent,  and  Congressman 
GEor.GE  A.  P.\DDOCK  llvcs  in  Evanston,  whose 
voters  turned  in  83  7  percent  against  inter- 
vention. Bcih  men  have  Chicago  territory 
m  their  districts.  All  of  the  above,  with  the 
exception  of  Dewey  and  Paddock,  are  Demo- 
crats. 

Down  Stale.  Auicira  returned  the  largest 
number  of  balioiB  mailed,  sending  back  28 
percent,  while  Springfield,  the  capital  made 
the  smallest  shewing,  with  a  return  of  only 
15  5  percent 

AURORA    90. 1     PEKCE.NT    ANTIWAR 

Aurora  wps  also  ihe  tcp  antiwar  city,  re- 
cording 90  1  percent  against  Intervention. 
Galesburg  was  ne^t,  with  87  4  percent,  and 
Rockford   third,  with   85  5   percent. 

The  only  city  to  v  ile  for  war  was  Cairo  400 
miles  frcm  Chicagc  and  the  southernmost 
pcint  in  the  State,  separated  from  Mlsscurl 
by  the  Mississippi iP.iver  and  from  Kentucky 
by  the  OhU  Cairo  is  mere  of  a  southern 
town  than  any  other  Illinois  municipality 
and  Is  fur'her  sduth,  geographically,  than 
even  Richmond.   Va      Tlie   final  prowar  per- 


has 


centage  in  Cairo  was '54 — about  what  it 
been  in  the  dally  totals. 

East  St.  Louis  cast  the  closest  vote  of  any 
city,  finishing  at  50  9  percent  against  war 
after  Jumping  across  the  line  withm  the  last 
few  days 

INDUSTRIAL  CITIES  RECORDED 

East  St.  Louis  and  Rockford  are  Industrial 
cities.  The  former  virtually  straddled  the 
fence  throughout  the  poll,  but  Rockford,  with 
a  large  fwpulallon  of  Swedish  descent, 
plumped  hard  against  war  from  the  start. 
Peoria,  seat  of  the  State's  distilling  industry 
and  a  principal  tractcr-manufacturing  cen- 
ter, registered  its  sentiment  between  East  St. 
Louis  and  Rockford.  turning  in  71  6  percent 
against  war. 

Galesburg,  Bloomington.  Danville,  and 
Springfield  dot  the  corn  belt  In  central  Illi- 
nois The  first  three  recorded  antiwar 
strength  in  the  80s,  but  Springfield  registered 
only  72  percent  against  intervention. 

FINAL  WAR  POLL  RESULTS   IN   CITY     SUBURBS,   AND 
DOWNSTATE 

Final  results  are  glvei\  below  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  war  poll  conducted  on  the  que^Hon. 
"Shall  the  United  States  enter  the  w&'tJcc  help 
Britain  defeat  Hitler?"  Every  tcnthAoter  on 
the  polling  lists  in  Chi\:ago,  Cook  Qounty.  and 
nine  downstne  cities  was  sent  a-tDallot. 

DOWNSTATE  CITlf^ 


city 

Vote 
yesterday 

^OUI  role 

Percentage 

•    vote 

Ves 

NO 

Yes      No 

Yes  [    No 

Atiror* 

4 

3 
18 

7 
69 

8 
37 
36 

82 
33 
16 
32 

81 

46 

IW 
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76 

88 

88 
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63 
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Q  W)     on  19 

Bloomington... 
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431     ly.  S-J   1  81.02 
40f.    4«.  («  ;  50.  94 
4;{K    n.  57     87.  43 
S73    ».33  !  71  67 
1,110    14.  4N     85.  .W 
MS    r.W      72.05 

Toi^ 

238 
23.0-^ 

783 
75.73 

1,  53U  [."L  mts 

-  ..  t 

Percentage 

23.11 

76.84 

.*.•..' .... 

Ppoile'1  ballots  totaled  66  or*' .P,' rorrrni  sroL'o'l  yes 
tcfday  totaled  1 '  or  1  2?  percent 


COOK  COUNTT  TOWNS 


Town 


Vote  yesier 
day 


Yes 


r.!ri  '.v^\^'^... 


Berwyn 

Bloom 

Bremen 

ralumet 

Cicero 

Elk  (^rorc 

Evanston 

Hancver._..... 

Lenient 

Lojdcn 

Lyons 

.>Iaiw 

New  Trier 

Nile?. 

Northfirld.. 

Norwoo<l  I'ark. 
Oak  Park... 

<  irip.n'l \.. 

I'alitine 

I'al'ji. 

Proviso ., 

Kicb 

River  Forest... 

Riverside 

Pcheumbcrg 

?t:ckrer 

Thornton 

NVhoellns 

Worth 


27 


8 

2 

17 

2 

10 


Total. 
Percrntagc. . 


3 
10 
1 
4 
1 
16 


10 
.... 

12 
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No 
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17 

» 

29 

49 

5 

68 
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70 
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13 
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t7 

2 

16 
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8G 

3 
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45 

2 
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£1 
19 

e 
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3 
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3 

16 

fO 

76 

41 

133 

21 

14 

10 
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2 

4 

2 
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4 

2S 
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Ye«   No 
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12 
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3^0 
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60 

67 
??4 
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(.7S 

:;o5 
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68 
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20 
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19 
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3« 
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IM 

11 

30 
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12.82 

12.  60 

9.  OU 

3.85 

0.52 

10,  76 

0.  .'.2 

11.57 

12.71 

23,08 
13.73 
'  7.02 
10.51 


-.5.30 

1  80.50 
88.57 
86.62 

'  U5.  68 

I  78.46 
94.  74 

I  S3.  67 
95.24 

I  80,72 
S8.  48 

I  M  98 
yo.  42 

I  83.60 
W.  71 
91  25 
87.18 
87.40 
90.91 
96.15 
90.48 
8',*-24 

yens 

88  43 
87.  2y 
10(1  00 
76. « 
80.27 
92.98 
89.49 
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S6.36 


1.558 
13.77 


9.713 

85.  S6 
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t^pnilod  ballots  toialc'l  4 .      : 
tcriay  toluU  J  C,  or  t'.oti  i-crnn. 


(•crifnt.  spoiled  jcs 


CHICAGO   W  A&HS 


A31S3 


i  1:0  :.;B»rC 
Vitr 


Sjioili'd   ballets  totaJfxl   .'fi2,  4r   ( .V.i   prrrini 
ycsiiT-lay  wcr.'  88.  or  0  97  [>(  rccnt. 

.^isK'-widc  tallols  r(«coivix!  r7.C2?>  Vote  for  wv: 
14.irr,;  vole  wainst.  62,394,  I'rBcenlace  f(jr  war  18.,1«; 
tHTPonfape  «?ninst  war:  J«».79,  |pcrcwjtapc  of  s[>oilcd 
ballots,  0.85  percent.  •      ' 


Senator   Tydings'   Attitude   on   Jackson 
Nomination 

EXTENSION   OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF    M  '[  Vl.'Nr 

IN   THE    SE:<-.ATL    ok    THE    UNITED    K  I.^TES 


Thuniay    J:/i  17.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    FCH-T    V  .'lYNE    NEWS- 
SENTINEL 


Mr,  7-\'DINGS  M:  P.  .-.-.d.r.t .  I  a.^k 
unanimou.s  cov.^'::'  ih.'.t  the!''  be 
printed  in  the  Co>:gression^l  Record  ;in 
editorial  from  the  News-S. nunel  oi  Fort 
V.'ayne,  Ir.d.,  cf  lie  Issues  cf  Juiy  12, 
1941. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  RKrORD  ^ 


There  bfing  no  cbjecticn.  the  editorial 
wa^  ordered  to  be  pnnttd  in  the  Record, 

as  follow.^: 

|Frr;m  the  Fcr*   \V:r,  n?   iln:l  !    N'ews-Sentir.cl 
of  July  12,  1G41  i 

so   j"^T:-r    a:-o    got    a    trass    ring:' 

Fcr  S'lr.e  v.  rv  ?^trar.L:o  rcr:5':n,  the  var:o'.;s 
briL-f  r.e'.v:,  sicr.-.'s  c.'.crin:;  the  cibjecticns  cf 
Senator  Tydings  to  confiir.-.aticn  of  R</bcrt 
E  Jack--o:i  as  Supreme  Coi;::  Justice  seertied 
Wfll  calculated  to  conceal  the  real  basis  of 
the  Maryhi::d  Deniccrat's  t  '.ructions. 

Sojr.e  of  them  see.ned  dch!  ■  rately  designed 
to  create  the  errcneot;?  lir.nressicn  that  it 
wa.^  a  ^crr  of  trivial  perscrai  feud  that  had 
been  aired  on  the  Senate  floor  in  connect. on 
with  the  impoitaiu  cjiie^t:cn  .as  to  whethtr 
Jack.=cri  sho\;ld  be  eltvated  to  the  Supreme 
Ct  v.r-  bf.  n-h. 

The  Nv-.v--S^nt::.e:  behews  th.tt  the  pe.ple 
are  cntitltt:  to  a  clearer  ap;  reciaticn  cf  uhat 
v,M,^  actua.hy  at  l.-s\:e  in  titat  ci.introvrrsy — 
lart:  iv  btcau-f  cf  the  lig'i':  which  Sena'cr 
Tydings  ri.sclr.i^ures  threw  upon  the  character 
cf  a  certain  pair  of  presump tucusly  pontifical 
Ne'vv  Dfal  columnists  who,  often  and  art:\:r.y 
mx=k  wanton  smear  With  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  glvin=;  the  lo'.v-clc"?.-ii  on  the  ne.vs 
of  the  day. 

The  whole  thing  began  la  the  sumnaer  of 
1939.  ■when  Mfs.'^r.s.  Drew  Pc.rscn  and  Robert 
S.  Allen,  coauthors  cf  a  syndicated  newspaper 
column  called  The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,  Included  in  their  Nation-wide  radio 
broadcast   thes3   statements: 

■  3ou  .\llen  And  don  t  fcrgct  Senator  Tyc- 
INCS,  of   Maryland,  Drew. 

"Drew  Pearson.  That's  right.  Bob  Senator 
Tydings  has  promised  us  a  poke  in  the  eye. 
I'd  forgotten, 

"ANNorNCER.  'V^'ell.  what's  the  Senator  sore 
about  ^ 

"Pr.vEscN.  Well,  we  suddenly  becam.e  inter- 
ested in  checking  up  on  G-^.vcrnment  works 
and  discovered  that  the  Senator  had  put 
through  a  very  interesting  little  deal.  Just 
to  help  keep  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  busy,  he 
had  hem  build  a  road  and  yacht  basin  on 
his  private  estate  ' 

In  other  words,  these  hlghlv  tcu'ed  col- 
umnists were  telling  the  wirld'  that  Senator 
Tydings  had  used  the  funds  cf  the  Gcvrn- 
ment  cf  the  United  States  for  his  own  private 
purposes— that  he  had  committed  fraud, 
thievery,  larceny  — that  he  had  stolen  funds 
from  the  needy  unemployed  and  t^sed  them 
to   Improve  his  private   propT'v. 

Senat'T  Ttdincs  Im.mediatelv  called  up  'he 
broadcasting  authcritie?  and  a.'^s-rted  tlVnt 
thi^  sta'emer.t  was  utterly  false.  And  th  -g 
authorltle.^:  strai'zhtwav  ttct  in  touch  wh 
Colonel  Hurire'.^n,  \V.  p.  A,  Admin:-t:a*  r 
■who  infr-med  them  that  this  cha'c-  had  be-" 
thcrrti^h.lv  inves'icatrd  bv  th"  w'  P    A    and 


that  "i;';v-r  h.ia 


1 
ad  a  c.-nt  rf  Gcvtrnmcnt  mcncv 
^r-;^^':"'     "^^     -^^     F-nre:-y     cf     S-natcr 

Th:=  Srd:;,^  was  duly  rarr.rd  bv  the  radio 
rfflcials  m  a  broadcast  the  wo- k  f<-i:owi-- 
Evit  Pea-^n  a::-  A::cn  have  n-ver.  on  their 

tile  Marvlan.d  S-  v  itnr 

Wb-n  t--P  ■■':  ^  cr-cial3  had  d- live-i  their 
•pclogies.  however,  Columnis'  E-b  A'ien  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  n.T=tv  !eM"r  *o  C^"'0"el 
Harrin-tcn.  a  photostat  c-^v  r:  v.'^:ich"'s°'"- 
ator  Tydikos  rer-ntly  read  to  his 'fellow 
solcrs : 

"DrAR  Colonel:  Your  letter  ^o  S-n-'tcr 
Tyd-ncs  and  the  Na'icna!  B-r--. -',- <--n- "c- 
^■as  cef  i:n!v  a  crac.nus  jte-n  •  >'  '  -  t-' 
Was   - 


i-as  ve:y  il::;i,^  that  we,  who  had  deftnried 
ihd  fouznt  f.r  W,  P,  A,  from  its  inception 
hoK.d  be  kick.d  in  the  tevth  bv  the  Ad- 
rn:nistra^^-  m  the  interests  of  a 'man  who 
has  done  nothing  but  heap  fi;e  and  br\m- 
Etone   on  W.   P.   A.  and   vote   to   gut   U 

"We  particularly  ap"recia'e  vr.ir  V.ction 
because  you  didn't  even  have  the  decency 
to  pet  m  touch  wi-h  us  abou'  1-  or  to  be 
frank  about  It  and  the  real  facts  cf  the  ca.e. 


he    has   ever    been    a   political 


When  I  was  an  officer  in  the  Arm.v  sf  me  vears 
ago,  it  was  th.e  custom  for  an  officer  to  be  a 
gentleman,  but,  apparently  times  have 
changed," 

Th.it    little    exhibit    is    hii-hly    significant: 

It  IS  remarkably  typical  of  the  technique 
ct  tie?  adm.ini&traticn's  smear  brigade. 
"Never  mind  whether"  somebody  is  guilty  or 
inr.ccent  of  a  particular  charge:  hang  that 
charge  on  him  and  sm^ear  hin.  with  might 
and  main- 
enem.^!  ■ 

Senator  TYr.i^.-c-s  locked  u.p  'he  law  and 
found  that  House  and  Seija  -e  and  President. 
acting  together,  liad  placed  on  the  books  a 
Federal  law  which  provider: 

"Wh'ever  publishes  a  hbe!  shall  be  pun- 
:.-htt!  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  .?1  000  or  Im- 
p:  i.-c  r.micnt  for  a  term  not  exceed::  e  5  years, 
or  i;:*h   ' 

A:  d  --C  he  went  to  tht  U:.ittd  States  Dis- 
trict Attemey  icr  th.f^  District  of  Columbia, 
who,  he  says,  com.mented:  "All  right,  Sena- 
t  ,'r,  we  Will  proceed  with  it.  But  I  would  like 
•h--  F    B    I.   to  investigate  It 

Srnator  Tydings  said  ht  had  no  objec- 
titns  to  an  F  B.  I  "prtwl  And  In  good 
Ntime  the  F,  B  I,  returned  .a  report  saying: 
"There  has  never  been  a  d'  liar  of  public 
m.on-r-y  spent  on  tiie  pr'pr-tv  of  Senator 
Tyd::.-cs,  ' 

B;,  tl-.is  time  the  dietrict  atv  rney  was 
"aii'-ady  to  proceed."  But  said  the  "D.  A.." 
he  had  a  letter  lr'.;m  A'tcniey  General  Jack- 
son ordering  him,  in  eUcct.  to  dismiss  the 
c-  se,  aithclSgh  the  Senator  had  net  yet  had 
even  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  a 
grand  Jury 

J.ackscn  is  repttrted  bv  Senator  Tydings 
as  having  then  informed  him: 

"Yes:  It  is  true  you  were  charetd  with 
using  public  funds  on  your  private  estate. 
Yes:  It  :s  true  that  after  Culcnel  Harrington, 
the  head  cf  the  W.  P.  A  .  said  that  was  a  lie, 
Mr,  Allen  showed  his  malice  by  giving  Colonel 
Kr.rrington  a  cail-dowa  for  teilmc:  the  truth. 
Yes,  it  is  true  that  I  then  had  \he  F  B,  I, 
investigate  this  matter.  Senator,  and  ycur 
connection  with  your  own  prcper'v  and  they 
exonerated  you.  Yes:  that  is  ah  tiiie.  and  It 
is  likewise  true  there  is  a  statu'.e  which  you 
have  cited,  pertaining  to  libel,  and  this  case 
IS  libel:  but,  just  the  same.  I  have  ordered  the 
dis'nct  attorney  net  to  prosecute  It." 

Jackson  declared  that  "no  important  ques- 
tion cf  policy"  was  Involved, 

On  a  most  flimsy,  unconvincing  pretext  the 
Attorney  General,  on  his  own  responsibility. 
prevented  acti_n  by  the  Government  in  a 
ca.-e   involving   chark'{=   of  serious   libel. 

In  the  face  e.f  ni.dn.e's  by  W,  P,  A,  au- 
thorities and  by  his  own  F  B  I„  the  Attorney 
G'^n.t^ral  sciit  down  a  le'-Lr  savins,  'Do  not 
pro.?ecute  thhs  case   ' 

S:;  Sfnr.tcr  TrrrNGs  a-ked  his  colleagues: 
"Is  there  cr.e  Senator,  ju,-t  one,  en  the  floqr 
of  the  Sena:r  wh  ^  w.ll  say  that  Robert  ' 
Jack,?cn  ffcTd  with  the  d;gnitv  that  becomes  i 
the  great  office  cf  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States?  I  do  not  hear  any  Sena- 
tor reply  to  that  question." 

But  v-.ry  fhertly  afterward  he  watched  the 
S  ::,ae  grant  i'^  approval  to  the  elevation  of    ' 

Estimated  an-ual  electric  rate  rediicticns,  so 

to  May 


this  same  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  lofty  eminence 
of  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

But  eveta  so,  the  courageous  and  conscien- 
tious gentleman  from  Maryland  remained,  not 
surprisinaly.  convinced  that  in  his  handling 
of  the  Piarson  and  Allen  affair  Robert  E. 
Jackson  lad  ■  shown  that  he  "'has  not  the 
character.]  has  not  the  judicial  temperament 
to  fit  hini  to  sit  on  the  highest  court  In  the 
world.'      I  I 

Electric    Rate    Redti'tx'ns    in    Sout^iv^est 
V»  as'iin;.;!  j.i 
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ii.  i  i/ii\l  111   i  .  J.  _i  lil 

OF   WASHINGTON 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


"huTsday,  July  17,  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  constituency  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Cofigress  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  mok  public- 
power-rnfinded  constituencies  in  ihe 
United  States.  Starting  in  1933.  I  have 
actively  participated  in  the  fight  which 
we  haVe  carried  forward  successfully  to 
bring  lovr-cost  electricity  to  the  citizens 
residing  in  the  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities of  southwest  Washington.  Our 
development  of  the  Bonneville  hydroelec- 
tric project  on  the  Columbia  River  has 
been  an  Important  factor  in  the  progress 
which  we  have  made. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1933  we 
did  not  have  a  single  P.  U.  D.  district  in 
my  entire  congressional  district.  After 
meeting  with  several  defeats  and  set- 
backs, we  now  have  P.  U.  D.  districts 
functioning  successfully  in  every  one  of 
the  nine  counties  of  my  district  and  we 
have  R.  E.  A.  projects  in  five  counties. 
We  are  hooked  up  with  Bonneville  in  six 
of  my  nine  counties  and  in  the  very  near 
future  we  will  be  using  Bonneville  power 
in  every  one  of  the  nine  counties. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  nu- 
mej-cus  npw  industries  and  pay  rolls  as  a 
result  of  jthis  public-power  development, 
we  have  obtained  electric-rate  reductions 
which  cause  savings  to  our  people  of  mere 
than  $624,374  annually.  It  is  with  gen- 
uine pleasure  and  some  degree  of  pride 
that  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  statelnent  showing  these  savings  to 
the  citiz?|is  of  my  district. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
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Tutc     reductions,     ioiii/iiec.^f     Washington 
•   J5J9,  to  Jl/uy  1,  1941 — Continued 


counties,  _  Jan.     1, 
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Recapitulation 

1938  rcducticns $6,600 

1C39  teductlons 134.102 

1940  rc(iucticns._ 408.175 

1941.  4  months 75  4S7 


Total 624.374 


Plannin:  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\HKS 

F:(;N.  ALEXANDER  v,  11  FY 

OF    W  ISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  Ol'  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  July  17,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  E    D    CAN'HAM 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REcoRii  a  very  chal- 
lenging article  entitled  "Down  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Read."  by  Eiwin  D.  Canham. 
It,  calls  to  the  atiention  of  the  reader 
the  duTerence  between  planning  and  im- 
provisation and  following  through.  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  reading  by  ail  our 
citizens,  so  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Dowi.    THE    Middle    of    the    Road:    Wishes 

Ar.EN  T  Horses,  and  Still  Less  Tanks 

(By  Krwln  D   Catiham) 

As  an  old  Washington  correspondent,  per- 
haps this  writer  may  be  permitted  to  give 
readers  a  word  of  caution.  It  is  important. 
In  reading  news  cl  the  Rcosevelt  administra- 
tion, not  to  confuse  the  hope  or  the  plan 
with  the  deed  or  result.  This  was  a  mistake 
we  tended  to  make  during  all  the  early  years 
of  the  New  Deal.  It  Is  a  mistake  that  is  being 
made  during  the  defense  effort. 

It  was  the  reporter's  job.  diirlng  the  early 
New  D?al  years,  to  give  an  objective  picture 
of  what  the  administration  announced  It  was 
about  to  do.  Such  news  occupied  the  "honey- 
moon" p««icd.  If  some  of  us  doubted  whether 
the  fine  plans  would  all  come  to  fruition.  It 
was  not  exactly  our  job  to  raise  the  question 
until  various  experiments  had  had  a  fair  trial. 
This  produced  fcr  some  t.m.e  an  unduly  fa-, 
vorable  press  for  the  adminfetratlon.  Pajsing 
cf  this  period  led  to  the  President's  la^r 
break  with  the  press. 

And  perhaps  one  who  reported  Roosevelt 
news  in  the  White  House  for  7  years  may  also 
record  his  Impression  that  President  Rcose- 
velt himself  tends  to  confuse  his  hope  or  plan 
with  an  ultimate  achievement.  That  is  the 
great  flaw  In  his  statecraft.  It  Is  the  glaring 
error  in  his  administrative  ability.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  a  great  planner  and  improviser. 
He  Is  not  a  great  follower-through. 

FAMILIAH    EOUND 

For  a  year  new.  Just  as  In  early  New  Deal 
da3s.  we  have  been  henring  cf  great  plans 
and  project?.  It  has  been  an  exciting  time, 
jusi  as  it  was  back  in  1933-34.  And  we  have 
all  tended  to  confuse  the  blueprint  with  the 
dwelling  house.  The  very  latest  dispatches 
from  Washington  mvist  be  scrutinized  with 
this  vital  distinction  in  mind. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  wake  up.  The 
report  this  week  of  the  House  Military  Af- 


fairs Commutee  Is  a  daft  of  cold  water  to 
cur  hope-bh'ared  eyes,  Tlhe  time  hns  come 
when  we  can  ask.  -How  a^e  the  plans  work- 
ing cut?"  The  committte  report  a:iswcrs. 
"Very  badly.  Indeed."  And  now  that  we  have 
awakened,  n-al  and  speed)?  action  must  fol- 
low 

But  once  again  we  must  beware  that  just 
another  set  of  glittering  plans  isn't  substi- 
tuted for  th(-r*  which  ha%«  gone  awry.  That 
u.scd  to  be  the  way  of  It  with  New  Deal  plans 
that  didn't  work.  Fail\4-os  wrre  s-peedily 
blanketed  ben.^ath  plan.-  cf  such  grandiose 
scope  that  nobody  had  bretth  left  to  criticize. 
Little  plans  th^t  die^n't  Work  out  became, 
ofien,  big  plans  that  didn't  work  cut  either 

Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  New  De.^1  proj- 
ects were  carried  through  to  succc.s.vful  r  m- 
pimon.  But  the  failures,  were  often  i>-  i.  u- 
pendcus  as  .he  successes.  And  none  cf  u&. 
not  even  the  administration  officials,  for  thir 
own  protection  or  the  opposition  for  its  po- 
litical benefit,  ever  ac'equate'iv  checked  up  on 
things. 

SAND    UPON    S,\.ND 

Today  almost  precisely  the  same  thinp  is 
happening.  The  defense  eflcrt  bepan  wnh  a 
'faulty  orRanizaucn.  In.'-tead  of  ti-.e  l.nilt.s 
being  rectified,  as  the  Houj^e  committee  points 
out,  new  and  mere  complicated  boards  and 
agencies  and  liaison  cffioers  were  brought 
Into  being  until  conftifioii  wa<  a  e-^rri  cl -al 
worse. 

There  Is  at  this  moment  a  viperous  na- 
tional demand  for  reorganization  of  the  de- 
fense eet-up  The  Washington  dispatches. 
Just  as  they  did  In  the  old  days,  are  beginning 
to  record  that  changes  are  "in  the  making." 
But  it  will  require  a  positive  mobUlzation  of 
public  opinion  to  force  President  Roosevelt 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  >vll  with  his  chan,TS. 
As  of  old.  the  tendency  will  be  to  patch  things 
up  and  to  assume  that"'  ju«t  because  every- 
body means  well,  and  the  objectives  are  right, 
that  they  are  thereby  atUotnatlcally  attained. 

In  short,  we  ne?d — If  dtm^xracy  Is  to  be 
saved — more  deleratlon  of  iuthorityby  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  r.ho'for  8  years  has  palpab'y 
held  altogether  too  many  reins  in  his  own 
hands  for  sound  edmlnlsti^ation.  Friends  of 
the  President  have  quoted  him  as  saying 
that  history'.?  harshest  verdict  on  him  will  be 
tliat  he  was  an  exceedingly  bad  adminisirator. 
If  he  isn't  cfireful.  the_^ver<Sict  will  be  a  great 
deal  harsher  than  that.  It  will  net  be  pleas- 
ant to  be  the  man  who  saiw  what  should  be 
done  and  then  deliberately  rfft:?ed  to  do  it. 
V.'lshes  are  not  hoiscs,  not  in  w^r  times  they 
aren't,  and  pe)Od  Intentlotis  pave  the  very 
worst  of  road«. 


The  Coc^rc-sicnal  Front 
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HON.  EVEHETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOI.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^HVLS 


Thursday,  Ju'y  17,  1941 


TSIP  THnCUCH    AN   ^IRPLANE    FACTOET 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  t;.p 
through  a  lirpe  airplane  plant  is  reveal- 
ing. It  reveals  how  completely  the  im- 
peratives of  war  and  d'^fense  can  domi- 
nate the  life  scheme  of  a  va.st  induslry. 
First,  one  encounters  billliant  ycuuR  ex- 
ecutives wrestling  with  problems  of  se- 
curing the  necessary  materials  and  co- 
ordinating a  huge  industrial  process  lor 
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the  producticn  cf  ln.^truments  dei^ipned 
to  kill.  N'■x^  cnt^  encounters  a  ho>t  of 
young  cni4.r..  - ;,-  ^'liiV.Qc]  in  the  sci';nce  of 
fliizht,  •wiio  y-:-  \t  ihi.  ir  agile  brains  to 
Bicuve  con.-taii:  i."p:ovcin.  ni  m  winged 
maciunos'  to  be  u^cd  for  d'snucuon. 
Next  one  encounters  a  huee  ihrcng  cf 
trainfd  production  superv.5o:s  fu^.^ine 
and  M;'\ving  over  each  ]\:'\i^  difficulty 
\vhirh  delays  the  production  cf  these 
( ncif.e-^  ( f  destruction  for  a  single  mo- 
n;-nt.  F.r.aV:y.  one  encount'rs  thou- 
sands upon  ;hcu>:inds  of  able  and  alert 
ycunc  mechanic-;  and  a-'^seniblynv n  who 
cicegidiV  .-Can  bAupnn;?  and.  pi>cc  by 
pif'ce,  civo  foirn  arui  lif*^  to  thtse  me- 
chan.r  il  bird.s  that  .'■hall  Hy  th.'-cuzh  the 
air  v.-'.'h  messages  of-dea'.h.  Hero  in  a 
i^.ri'^lf  industrial  plant  one  find,-,  a  far- 
ilun^  con:bination  of  the  best  e.xr^cui.ve, 
engine;  m".  and  ni^chanical  .'-kill  m  the 
world  it  in  i  v;:h  an  endlr^s  array  of 
th"  ino.'  d- l:ca-.e  and  prt  ci.'^e  machines 
ev.T  devi'^rd  bv  human  bram  to  prr.duc-^ 
."■Inn.  trim,  sp--'dy,  and  eff^^ctive  death 
birds.  Suppose  this  vast  aggrceate  of 
brain  powe.-  and  skill  could  be  appUed  to 
the  science  of  flight  for  peaceful  rather 
than  df  ~fnK:;ve  purpose.'^?  What  amaz- 
ing picgr "S-s  we  wou'd  then  see  in  the 
field  of  air  tran.-portation. 

FAITH     AND    INTEGRITY 

Military  experts  come  forward  wi'h  a 
request  that  Congress  change  the  pro- 
visicns  of  the  Draft  Act  so  that  the  in- 
ductees might  be  kept  longer  t!:un  a  year. 
Tv.o  reasons  are  assigned.  The  first  is 
that  the  situation  demands  that  they  be 
retained.  The  second  is  tha.  they  first 
begtn  to  take  on  rep.l  \'%.lu?  as  soldiers 
after  the  first  year  cf  training.  Nobody 
c;uarrels  with  this  reasoning.  But  ether 
profound  and  important  fact^  cannot  be 
ignored.  During  the  firs':  week  of  Sep- 
tember 1940  when  the  Draft  Act  was 
under  debate  in  Congress,  its  enactment 
was  quite  doubtful.  There  were  hours 
and  hours  of  debate.  Time  after  time  it 
,wa.^  emphasized  that  the  service  v.ould 
only  be  for  1  year.  Time  after  time  it 
was  pointed  cut  that  1  year  would  not 
materially  disrupt  the  life  of  a  college 
student,  a  young  professional  man,  a 
young  man  preparing  to  marry  or  other 
groups  tihat  would  be  affected  by  the 
draft.  This  time  limit  of  1  year  proved 
genuinely  persuasive  in  securing  passage 
cf  the  ac-.  To  extend  that  time  new  that 
thousands  are  in  the  service  seems  like 
a  breach  of  faith  not  only  with  the  young 
m-'n  but  as  be* ween  the  prime  movers 
for  the  draft  and  those  Members  of  the 
National  Legislature  who  voted  for  its 
rdoption  because  it  was  onJy  for  a  year. 
Can  anytii;n3  better  destroy  the  useful- 
ness and  morale  of  a  soldier  than  to 
diminish  his  faith  in  the  Integrity  of 
the  Government  which  he  is  expected  to 
defend^ 

DAKAK    IS  EVES  CLOSER^ 

This  significant  phrase  appears  in  the 
President's  message  on  the  occupation  cf 
Iceland  by  the  Navy.  He  said  the  United 
States  cannot  permit  the  occupation  "of 
strategic  cutpcsts  in  the  Atlantic  to  be 
u-^od  as  air  or  naval  bases  for  eventual 
attack  against  tiie  Western  Hemisphere." 
Ici'land,  en  the  tv.-enty-third  meridian  of 


west  lcn:;itude,  is  2  6O0  miles  from  New 
York.  De.kar,  on  th-'  \vest-:rn  tip  cf 
Africa,  on  the  sev:r.'>  :\-"/ii  rKridian  of 
west  longitude,  is  1.600  mi'e>  from  Brazil. 
Locic  Gict:^^s  that  the  Cm.mander  in 
Chief  mny  n  •>;'  undertake  the  occupatiqn 
cf  Dakar  m  th:'  light  cf  his  Icelandic 
me.  i ace. 

P.ir.-.TZ    AID    TO    ror^EIGN     L.\NDS 

Bf*\'.  ..vn  September  6.  1S39,  and  May 
31,  li?41,  3.?;^  cie.inizations  have  reported 
to  the  S:.ite  D  partm.ent  as  provided  by 
law  their  a^tivi'ie-  in  soliciting  and  dis- 
bur-m'z  relief  to  b^lhgerent  countries. 
One  crgantza'nn,  known  as  the  Union 
for  thic  Prctecticn  cf  tlie  Human  Person, 
coilec'ed  nothing  and  expended  notiiing. 
In  terms  of  results^  Ihe  mo^t  effective 
ginup  was  the  Greek  War  Relief  Associa- 
tion, which  collected  nearly  S5  000,000 
and  e.xpended  only  5  percent  of  that 
ami.ount  in  administrative  publicity  and 
campaign  costs  Total  am.ount  collected 
by  all  organizations  was  S36. 716.273. 50.  of 
which  83.701,882  30  was  disbursed  for  col- 
lecti'-.n  and  publicity  expenses. 

BLONDES  FOn  DrFEKSE 

Wea'hcr  is  enemy  No.  1  for  aviation. 
This  la  true  of  military  as  weU  as'  civil 
aviation.  Hence  plane  pilots  must  be 
constantly  adv!>ed  of  weather  conditions. 
Weather  is  observed  and  charted  by  the 
United  Stages  Wee/lier  Bureau  and  then 
transmitied  by  teletype  to  all  sections  of 
the  land.  The  dc/iees  used  in  determin- 
ing certain  basic  v.-eather  conditions  are 
ext.^erreiy  delicate.  Seme  of  them  are  so 
dc.'i'^cd  as  *o  de'erm.in':'  certain  conditions 
such  as  humidity  by  tht^  contraction  of  a 
hair.  Oddly  enough,  it  must  be  a  blonde 
hair.  Brunette  hair  will  nor,  serve  the 
purpose.  When  the  need  arose  recently 
for  blende  hair.  Uncle  Sam  advertised  foV 
it.  There  was  a  deluge  cf  telephone  calls 
from  blondes  to  the  War  Department 
offering  their  silvery,  silken  tresses  for 
defense.  But  shucks!  I':  requires  hair 
at  leas*-  22  inches  lon-^  and  most  of  the 
patriotic  blendes  had  bcbbed  hair.  Such 
are  the  worries  of  defer..'^:e. 


What  C.  C.  C.  Taught  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANXIS  CASE 

OF  .SO^-TH   D^KnTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
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ARTICLE  BY  J.-\MES   V."    D.^N'NER 


Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dik  ta.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  pormi,— icn  pitviously 
given  by  the  House,  I  cffer  fer  tiie  RrccRD 
a  very  interesting  articU-'  by  Jam,e>  \v, 
Danner,  entitled  "What  C,  C.  C.  Taught 
Me,"  published  in  the  July  nu.miber  of  the 
Rotarian  magazine.  The  Rotarian,  I 
might  say  parenthetically,  is  edited  by  a 
distinguished  and  beloved  brother  of 
mine,  Leland  D.  Ca^e.  The  art.cle  fol- 
lows: 


[From   the  Rotarian   of  July   1941]    ^ 
Wii.\T  C.  C.  C.  Taught  Me 
I  (By  James  W.  Danner) 

I  Joined  the  C.  C.  C '  a  year  after  leaving 
high  schod  because  I  was  broke,  cut  of  a 
job.  an^oiily  partly  recovered  from  a  nervous 
break-dow-i.  The  C.  C.  C,  I  hoped,  would 
provide  w  lat  the  doctor  had  prescribed — 
■freedom  fiom  worry,  regular  IjourE.  an  cut- 
dccr  hfe.  It  offered  not  only  a  fighting 
chance  foi  health,  but  it  also  paid  $80  a 
month,  $2)  of  which  would  go  to  the  sup- 
port of  m5  sister  and  widowed  mother. 

Narrowl;  I  passed  the  physical  examina- 
tion, and  Company  595,  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  had 
another  scrawny  recruit. 

There  wis  more  tlian  a  trace  of  similarity 
between  ail  army  and  a  C  C.  C.  camp:  Trim 
brcfwn  bai  tacks  set  in  a  qu-'-dr^ngle;  husky, 
Jo£tUng.  1  ironzed-faced  boys  hi*  dungarees 
and  khaki  Hooks,  the  supply  sergeant,  gnn- 
rang  as  h(  handed  mc  pants  big.  enougii  to 
>»rap.twic;  arcur.d.  "Got  only  two  aize?," 
he  chuckled,  "too  big  and  too  small,  but 
you'll  gro\ '  into  'em." 

Staggering  under  a  mountain  ot  b€ddh:g 
and  othci  duiHe.  I  was'  led  into  Furper's 
dugout,  m^  new  home,  a  long,  che?rrul  fian:e 
building  Mith  cots  strung  in  a  double  row  the 
length  of  the  barracks.  Time  to  fix  mji  bed 
and  then  i  whistle  blew  for  lunch. 

Alunainiim  me.ss  kits  and  cups  in  hand,  we 
filed  into  Ihe  mess  hall,  and  heaps  of  steam- 
ing food  1  ;ere  shoveled  on  as  we  passed  the 
counter.  ]  scarcely  touched  mine  as  I  v,atched 
the  boys  itow  the  grub  away.  I  had  never 
seen  fellcvs  eat  like  this,  seconds,  thirds, 
fourths.      ,  |T 

•     Filing  otit  of  the  hall,  we  Viished  citr  mess 
^klts    In    clins    of    boiling    waWr.     Scratched 
deep  In  t:ie  bottom  of  my  kit  was  the  in- 
scription: "Beans — Chateau-Thierry,  1918.' 

At  12:30  the  whistle  blew  again,  and  the 
men  llnec  up  for  work.  I  was  assigned  to 
the  wall-tuUdiiig  crew,  and  a  truck  carried 
us  out  to  the  v;^k  detail,  a  wild  ravine  in 
the  State  lark.  Toughest  crew  in  camp,  the 
wall-bui!c5ng  gang.  I  discovered,  and  I  was 
the  scrawniest  recruit  of  the  entire  outfit. 
Yet  every  rookie  mu.-^t  be  Initiated— and 
promptly. ;  Back  In  the  barracks  the  second 
night  I  cli<nbed  into  bed  ha.-tily.  But  I  didn  t 
step  ther^.  I  lit  en  the  floor  with  a  jhud. 
The  "cruclfe"  had  removed  the  springs. 

The  firsl  weeks  on  work  detail  remain  to  me 
still  a  bla^k  void  of  aching  muscles  and  th3 
sheer  misery  of  exhaustion.  The  foreman 
beckoned. ^"Guess  we'll  set  you  to  strumming 
an  Irish  bAnJ0."  There  was  a'glint  of  humor 
In  hLs  eyep.  I  had  no  Idea  what  an  "IriMi 
bacjo"  w^s,  but  it  sounded  easy.  Thty 
handed  mi  a  shovel!  A  roar  of  laughter  went 
up  from  toe  crew  gathered  around  .to  watch — 
my  first  tlesson  in  the  Threc-C  "punk's" 
motto:  "We  can  t^ke  It." 

Many  tipies  durisg  the  next  few  weeks  I 
had  cause  to  think  cf  that  motto.  Nights  I 
was  too  tll'ed  to  eat.  and  sometimes  even  to 
sleep.  I  could  barely  drag  mysslf  the  ICO 
yards  fromj  work  truck  to  bed.  Bur  even  then 
there  was  little  peace.  Then,  suddenly,  the 
first  blttef|less  of  toil  had  lessened,  and  I 
■jegan  to  Ifiotlce  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
arcund.  b^>ilnd,  above  us;  towering  maples, 
oaks,  and  I  (hemlocks,  ghost-gray  beeches  I 
began  to  stie  what  it  was  that  we  were  build- 
ing, a  grfett  wall.  Forty  feet  high  from 
foundation  It  would  be.  and  200  feet  long. 

i 

'The  ClivUlian  Conservation  Corps.  8  years 
old  last  April,  has  1,481  camps,  has  a  total 
enroUmenf  of  about  275,C00  beys  and  men. 
has  graduated  2,500,000  with  "a  scholarship 
In  work  flcperience,"  It  has  built  45,C00 
bridges,  6,i00.000  erosion  check  dams,  planted 
2,000,000,C(l(|)  trees — aind  that  is  only  a  be- 
ginning of  Its  record.  It  has  cost  $2  800.- 
000,000  toj  date.  It  serves  youths  aged  17 
to  23,  thoijch  10  percent  of  its  enrollment 
may  ba  wi  r  veterans. 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRKSSIOXAL  ]:i:COKD 


rvrninjs,   life 
On  my  left 


Each  stone  must  be  laid  with  care  If  the 
wall  were  to  hold  tjhe  hiU  back  and  stand 
secure  against  freshets.  When  it  was  fin- 
l.'=hed.  a  trail  would  be  built  atop  the  wall,  and 
this  wilderness  would  be  opened  for  soul- 
thirsty  city  dwellers  to  drink  in  deep  with 
their  eyes.  I  felt  i^t  the  first  time  since  I 
had  been  plunged  into  the  depression  in 
1933  a  stirring  cf  pijide  that  I,  humbly,  was 
helping  build  something  worth  whilf.  I  be- 
gan to  catch  the  eijithusiaEin  Id  sensed  in 
the  ether  boys  ■ 

But  wall  building'  Was  only  one  phase  of 
our  wcrk  I  learned  to  Icve  the  thwack  of 
an  a\  biting  deep,  the  fresh  puiiCency  of 
hemlock  chip?  flying  learned  to  thrlil  to  the 
cry  cf  "timber"  ;is  a  great  tree  cre.'^hed  to 
the  ground.  I  learn  :'d  the  rhythm  ef  swing- 
ing a  sledge  p.r.d  a  pick,  knew  the  salt  taste 
of  sweat  on  nay  brew. 

However,  not  all  tlie  work  wa*  l.Tbor  Boys 
with  aptitude  and  Interest  would  be  sel'^ctcd 
to  learn  such  skills  as  carpentrv-.  tree  trim- 
ming, truck  driving.'  puto  mechanics,  cork- 
ing, or  office  <rork.  Many  boye  had  already 
secured  jobs  outside  on  the",;ba5ls  of  this 
experience. 

But  tpck  In  the  'barracks, 
was  piea.^ant  and  fa^-clnatlne. 
perhaps  the  Little  Mcpe  wo'.i^d  be  limber- 
ing up  his  mcuth  organ  v.ith  She'll  Be  comin' 
•Round  the  Mountain.  Caupht  by  the 
rhythm,  Jughald  would  stamp  his  feet; 
a  pTjitar  and  a  banjo  would  join  in:  "Rubln- 
ofT"  r.culd  saw  on  his  fiddle.  Nest  a  broom- 
stick  would  pound  on  the  floor,  and  then 
Stahoo  would  get  out  his  wa.shboard.  and 
w.th  thimbles  on  his  fingers  would  whack 
out  wicked  rhythm.  The  music  was  irresist- 
ible; sodn  30  or  40  boys  would  be  gathered 
atMDUt  the  players,  whi.stling  and  singing  the 
whole  cqllectlcn  of  hillbilly  songs. 

Tiring  of  this  I  could  watch  Paul  Queer 
and  Kid  Colossus  wre&tlin?  roughhcuse  style, 
tumbling  over  bunks,  barracks  bags,  and 
boxes.     T 

Or  I  could  observe  Michelangelo,  on  the 
bunk  to  my  right,  penciling  some  promising 
woodland  landscape.  He  was  enrolled  in  an 
art  course  that  met  every  Tuesday  night  in 
the  recreation  hall.  He  hoped  to  land  a  Job 
In  a  commercial -art  studio  Half  the  men 
.In  camp,  I  learned,  were  taking  classes  In 
^uch  subjects  as  aeronautics,  public  speaking, 
ityplng,  and  shorthand, 

:•    Not    that    they    were    a    bunch    of    book- 
\wormp — far   from    It.  i'  We    had    a    topnotch 
ba.'=cball  nine  and  also* a  bone-breaking  foct- 
ball    team,    and    usually    2    nights    a    week 
there  would  be  boxing  bouts  in   the  recre- 
ation   hall.     They   even    conducted    dancing 
classes  for  us  and  managed  a  shindig  every 
second  week,  a  full  and  absorbing  program — 
/provided  you  weren't  a  rookie.     Most  cf  the 
/time  I  was  too  busy  being  razzed  or  Initiated 
lor  made  tlie  butt  of  a  Joke.     Fifteen  hours 
?a  day  of  it. 
fi      Not  an  easy  ta.sk  at  best  being  a  new  re- 
ycruit,  but  It  was  made  worse  for  me  because 
*of  a   painful   feeling  of   physical   inferiority. 
They  were  such  a  husky  lot  of  bruisers,     i 
hadn't    half    the    strencth  'of    tlie    weakest 
"punk  "    But  I  determined  Aien  that  I  would 
show  them  yet      Health  and  strength;   that 
was  my  one  aim 

I  began  a  series  of  heroic  exercises,  pub- 
.llcly.  sucker  that  I  was.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  fellows  had  been  waiting  for.  It 
seemed.  Like  hyenas  they  howled  gleefully 
and  patiiered  around  to  watch.  "Step  rlrht 
.  up.  iedeez  and  gentlemen,"  bawled  "Paul 
Queer."  "See  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
world,  the  97-pcund  weakling  who  became 
the  world's  most  p>erfectly  developed  man." 
That's  hew  I  was  christened  the  "97-pound 
•weakling."  the  name  that  was  to  be  dinned 
Into  my  ears  every  w.iking  moment  of  the 
day  for  months.  And  from  that  time  on,  at 
least  100  times  a  day  ^someone  would  Insist 
on  feeling  my  "naagnfficent  muscle"  which 
was  somewhat  the  size  and  consistency  of  a 


disrobed  oyster.  After  a  week  of  this,  1 
sneaked  cut  of  the  barracks  alter  dark  to 
take  my  exercises.  Half  a  mile  from  camp. 
In  a  hoUow  log.  I  cached  a  collection  of  olci 
Iron  weights.  Three  "nights  a  week,  through 
rain  or  snow.  I  sturk  to  my  exercises.  Razz 
me!    I  would  show  them  yet. 

But  tliere  was  one  bright  spot  In  being  a 
rookie — ycu  didn't  stay  one  forever.  Three 
months,  and  a  new  enrollment  cf  recruils 
came  In.  I  was  new  a  "vet  "  Sweet  recom- 
pense after  an  eternitv  of  hazing. 

It  was  a  sorry-looking  collection  of  rookies, 
lifeless,  thin,  rai -laced  products  of  pool  balls 
and  strcet-ccrnrr  gangs  from  the  big  steel 
towns  and  w.orked-out  minlng-tcwn  slums. 
Each  new  group  was  the  Ean:|e  at  first.  Con- 
tracted with  the  "vctb,"  they  looked  almoft 
like  an  entirely  different  race  cf  men.  "i'rt 
almtist  ma?lc3Uy  their  chests  deepened, 
shoulders  broadened  and  b^-came  erect,  and 
the  pale  li^tlessuess  gave  place  to  vital  rugged 
vigor.  Most  men  gaiu-^d  fr<  in  10  to  25  pouni:s 
within  6  months;  seme  even  as  much  as  40 
pounds  in  a  year — not  hard  to  understand 
when  you  saw  them  at  chew  time.  The  foo.1 
wa"^  good  and  there  was  plentiy  of  it.  sleamir.g 
hot.  the  "sort  of  stuff  that  sticks  to  your 
ribs  "    No  wonder  we  w?nt  bick  for  ntore. 

Tlie  change  In  the  rookies 'was  a.-  ranch  In 
character  as  In  physique  Here  there  was  a 
place  for  them.  They  had  a  Job  to  do  now. 
It  taught  them  cooperation,  re.sponstbility. 
And  Hving  together  taught  them  generosity 
almost  to  a  fcult.  to  share  and  share  alike. 

Few  "punks"  had  a  complete  outfit  of 
civilian  clothes,  btit  if  a  fell'ew  had  a  h?a\-y 
date,  he  would  make  the  founds  of  the  camp, 
borrowing  a  natty  eray  drape-model  suit 
here,  tan  polo  coat  there,  then  a  "knobby" 
fedora  and  a  flashy  yellow  tie — all  the  trim- 
mings. It  was  like  having  200  brothers  who.«e 
clothes  you  might  borrow  any  time  for  the 
asking. 

Some  "brilliant  camp  financier  even  partly 
solved  the  mcn°y  problem  by  the  phenomenal 
discovery  that  by  making  the  rounds  of  the 
barracks  collecting  "odd  "  pcnples.  a  dollar  or 
two  could  be  scraped  together.  Manv  an  im- 
poverished "furpcr"  was  thus  aided  on  the 
road  to  romance 

Appearance  makes  the  man.  But  no  less  a 
part  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  morale  grew 
from  the  public's  dependence  upon  us  Brush 
fire  or  timber  blaze,  they  called  the  C  C.  C.  In 
a  blinding  rain  onenlght  30  of  us  piled  out 
of  bed  ard  swarmed  up  the  valley  to  rescue 
two  girls  whose  car  had  slipped  halfway  ever 
a  cliff.  No  tow  truck  needed  We  jv.ckcd  the 
car  up  and  carried  it  back  to  the  lond.  C.  C.  C. 
boys  had  pro\'<'d  their  resourcefulness. 
"Lucky"  even  salvaged  two  phone  numbers! 

By  this  time  the  nip  of  frost  was  in  the  air. 
Wild  geese  n?&-lng  south  preclalmcd  Winter 
rot  far  off.  Soon  the  first  big  snow  and  the 
roads  closed  to  tnicks.  A  three-mile  hike  to 
work  in  the  mornings,  the  heady  e.xhillratlon 
of  clear  forest  air.  singing,  shoutlrg,  march- 
ing along,  diving,  or  getting  shoved  into  snow- 
drifts. snowbaU  fights.  Once  we  surprised 
three  deer  In  a  clump  of  hemloclzs 

Wcrk,  and  the  fro7en  earth  flying  like  stone 
chips  at  the  impact  of  pickax.  Hard  labor? 
XVe  made  play  of  it.  Turnabout  at  warming 
aching  hands  at  a  blazing  log  fire  Nights 
hovered  around  full-beliied  red-hot  Iron 
stoves,  "bull"  sessions,  feats  of  strength. 
Mornings,  up  like  a  shot  at  the  first  whlst'e, 
slipping  Into  trous«>r6  and  shoes  white  *ith 
frost,  then  a  dash  acro^?s  the  quadrangle  for 
a  breakfast  of  flapjacks,  bacon,  and  eggs, 
washed  down  by  scalding  coffee. 

Slowly  the  wall  grew,  and  slcraly  strength 
and  health  imperceptibly  f-owcd  back  into 
my  body.  Six  months  had  passed;  I  had 
gained  es  pounds,  and  I  had  already  ex- 
changed my  first  G.  I.  for  a  bif^ier  size  of 
clothes.  But  so  far  as  my  buddies  were  con- 
cerned, I  still  hadn't  outgrown  the  ignomin- 
ous  title  of  the  "97-pound  weakling  " 
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my    promotion    with    hali-aside   .threats 
"knockuig.  mv  teqth  douniinv  throat," 


lays  later  In  chow 

Mst  ordered  crowd - 

had  siailoned  me 

Doner  had  he  rone 

♦ay  vip  to  the  front. 


The  wall  was  ncarlng  cor^iplcticni  O  .,y 
the  coping  stones  to  lay.*  Tvto  punk-  w  rv 
struggling  to  overturn  on^  of  the  foot- th. ok 
slabs  I  turned  to  give  them  a  hand,  but 
jutt  then  they  stepped  awiy  leaving  me  with 
the  entire  weight.  I  striilned — Hit  or  have 
my  foot  cru.'lied — herive.  Miraciilcusl-  the 
rock  flcpped  owr  The  two  punks  Vood 
opcnmoutlied  and  so  did  I.  Fr.m  then  on 
I  v.as  called  Bruiser. 

Three  mere  months  f.n  i  I  w.is  promoted 
to  tlie  Job  of  fisslsTant  leodrr — $C  m"ore  a 
month  and  new  it  •  iiutlcs,  a  cirw  of 
15  to  60  men   to   1,  New. problems  to 

solve,  r'  ■  lit  ct  cideri  eiircUers  to  over- 

come. 1  .  :  ly  In  the  ta^e  of  A:ciil:,  the 
bully  of  our  crew,  a  sort  of  cx-offi:lo  straw 
bo.  •=  by  right  of'  sucker-pinch  kncckeuts  cf 
rookies      From   the  start   pe  had   challpnged 

is  of 
teqtli  douni  my  throat,"  The 
fcilcws  were  beglniilng  to  jtalk  about  It,  and 
when  the  crew  sturted  haying  doubts  about 
a  rated  man's  guts,  you  Jutt  didn't  stay  bos» 
much  longer.  Monk  had  BO  pounds'  wciglit 
advantage  and  4  inches  Inj  height.  If^l  List. 
I  m'ght  as  well  ttirn  in  r^y  stripes. 

The  issue  came  a  few 
line     The  "Old  Man"  had 
Ing  ahead  stopped,  and  he 
to  enforce  the  order.    No 
than  "Monk"  elbow  rd  his 

•  Make  any  report  cf  tl^ls  and  I'll  smash 
your  face  In."  he  snsrlpd    1 

Ficht — or  don't  show  jny  face  In  camp 
again  It  was  now  r>r  ne\tr!  I  stepped  out 
of  line,  fists  clenched.  Anbther  second,  then 
that  hamlike  fist  would  copnect  and  I  wciild 
be  struggling  up  from  ihe  dround.  But,  cddly, 
nothing  happened.  The  |  bully's  face  had 
blanched  and  his  loose  llp.sliad  a  queasy  Icok, 
He  was  a  bluff.  His  colors  vfere  bright  canary- 
yellow  and  a  y.ird  wide. 

At  last  spring  came,  firsl  the  grlndln?  nnd 
cracking  of  the  ice  and  the  roaring  as  It  ww.x 
down  the  creek,  wild  geese  winging  i.orth 
again,  squirrels  gnawing  at  maple  branches 
to  drink  the  sugary  sap,  the  redolent  smell  of 
skunk  cabbage,  carpets  cf  hepatlcas  and 
sprinc  beauty.    Tlien  the  iHirsting  of  buds. 

Mud,  working  ankle  deep  In  it,  stripped  to 
the  waist.  The  good,  warm  feel  of  sun  on  tha 
skin     Trees  to  transplant  and  trails  to  build 

Summer  came  on  with  a  rush.  Bronzed 
bodies  sweating  In  the  bright  rays,  swims  in 
the  river,  the  good  coolness  after  toil.  In 
July.  "One  Punch'  a.id  I  Were  selected  to  go 
to  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  for  a  llfe&aving  course, 
A  week's  vacation  training  and  back  we  came 
to  se-rve  as  camp  lifeguards.  None  of  our 
buddies  wnuld  drown  if  we  could  help  It. 

We  turned  the  pages  of  the  calendar,  and 
another  summer  was  approaching;  I  was  well 
and  strong,  and  I  must  leave.  Waving  re- 
gretfully "So  long"  to  my  buddlefe,  I  turned 
my  back  on  the  camp  that  had  given  me 
back  •  •  •  Hfe.  C.  C  C.  experience  had 
gained  me  a  lifeguard  job  at  a  bea«;h  for 
the  summer,  and  then  I'd  gamble  my  new- 
found health  against  a  college  education 

I  am  now  a  graduate  student  at  a  large 
State  university,  and  I  foci  that  I  learned 
more  of  value  in  a  year  »nd  a  half  An  the' 
C  C.  C,  than  I  have  in  «n  equal  period  of 
college  I  had  erli'ted  a  half -sick,  discour- 
aged kid.  and  I  left  a  man!  confldept,  rugged 
in  health  and  strength.  J 

If  I  ever  have  a  sou.  I  skould  like  him 
to  spend  a  year  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  I  should  want  hin  to  enter  It  to 
learn  how  to  live,  to  build  rur^'^ed  health, 
to  get  seasoning  and  assurance  before  he  en- 
ters the  business  world  orjcollege  life. 

But  v.-Ul  the  C.  C.  C.  lasi  that  long?  I  lo 
not  pretend  to  know — nfer.  perhaps,  does 
anyone  else.  Depending,  nt  it  does,  upon  an- 
nual congressional  apprcpriatlcn.  the  corps 
has  no  guaranty  of  lone  lite.  What  effect 
the  huge  Army  training  pla(n  will  have  oa  tiie 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RKrORD 


C  C  C  is  ?*ill  an' th  T  qu--.t;-n  Much  a  = 
It  has  been  ci.-- ■..'.-~'?d  ::a  the  pr^'-s,  t;-.c  an- 
swer to  it  :ii!0  .;r,i)''ar>-  uncertbin 

Bi::  of  this  I  am  i-ur.  :  Ar-.y'!..:.-  th.  •  lifts 
a  boy  out  of  the  dum;:';  of  ycu'hful  ckpair 
and  sets  him  up  nicfge;',  In  lien'h  tr?.ln'^d  cf 
hnr^.ci  ?r;d  charged  wttli  n  7f>al  to  rvnit— p  = 
C  C.  C.  deer — v.-on't  sucLir:;ly  ny  ur;  and 
blow  away,  leavlncc  no  tr.ice  r.s  roots  are 
too  deep  in  dtmccracy. 


GLOSSARY    CF   C 

(N.-:e— M-Jch  rf  C 
adopted  from  th-  Arti-. 
evi-r.  is  due  to  C    C-  C 


C.  C.   SIANG 

C    C.  =:a:-.g   has  been 
a  htree  p   rtion,  how- 

Inventiv.'nes-      \Vli::e 


diiicrinp  from  camp  to  camp  si.m.iv. i-.a'  the 
slang  cf  •':.<-■  various  cam.;-'s  Is  similar  In 
flavor,     t  TfiE  At'THc^Ri .) 

Bleachtd  wcrm.s:   &p   ghettl  or  ma.caronl. 

Ch   w:  A  m.Pti, 

C.    O  :    C'  nnn.^r.diii-;    ofBcer    cf    camp 

C.  Q  ;  Cnaijr  if  quarters;  fellL'W  pc-ted  to 
waich  ciir.ip  iit'.iclciuarters 

Crud  :    t;"\>'n;y,  dirty  fellow.  . — 

Crun.b;  aam.e  a-  ab^ve. 

Dlshw.it.r  :   €■  ffef 

EKjg-robbt-r:  Follow  who  tidies  up  cfScer's 
Uv.ti'^  quarter.- 

D-juble  scrub:  Mythical  malady  supposedly 
attac'iiiis;  crud.^and  roc>kies 

F..--l;fyfs :   T;.p.'-ca  pudding 

Fuip-  r:  A  slieik  or  ladles'  man. 

To  fuip  I  something  I  up:  To  search  f-jr  and 
piccure   (.IS  firevvuv,d) . 

To  go  furping:  To  go  cut  on  a  date. 

Goldbricker:   A  loafer. 

Go-tc-heU  drawers:  Knee-length  underwear 
Bhorts  cf  1918  vintage. 

G   I  :  Government-Lssucd  equipmrnt. 

Jclin  L':::  Trunk.':  tf  long  winter  underwear. 

Kitchen  f urp  :    C -ok's  helper. 

K    P  :  Same  ;i=  ab  ivc. 

Me.-s:    A   m^e.il. 

Monkey  Jack.,  t :  Summer  khaki  uniform 
ccat 

O    D  :  Olive  drnb;  khaki. 

Punk:  Any  C  C  C  b^y.  excepting  "rated" 
leaders 

Rat :  A  talebe  ir(  r. 

Rated  m.an:  Er.rLllee  In  official  leadership 
position, 

R  lokie  :  A  recruit 

Skat;:    A   hrni'Iv   girl. 

Trail  furper:  N'.  n-xistent  object  f^r  which 
rockle.':;   are  dispatched  on  wild-g'^ose  cliascs. 

The  u'.d  man:  Tlie  company  ccm.mandt  r. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  :d.\ho  jf 

IN  THE  HCUii;  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdfu-day  July  16,  1941 


ARTICLES   FHOM   THE   NEW   YORK   TIMES 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opera- 
tion of  our  nnnint:;  industry  is  so  vital  to 
our  national  dc'.en.-^e  and  the  production 
cf  strategic  metals  is  such  a  ccntrolling 
factor  in  the  manufacture  of  war  muni- 
tions that  every  energy  of  our  Govern- 
ment i:s  being  directed  in  assisiing   the 


The  Actual  Facts  Concerning  the  Part 
Played  by  Silver  in  Our  National  De- 
fense 


iTiininqt  in:lu^try  to  ir.^::   ih<^  hcavv  de-^, 
mand.5  that  arc  beir.:;  placed  upon  it. 

In  tills  tense  sirua'ion  it  is  dishearten- 
ing to  find  that  the  git-at  and  influential 
N<nv  Y'^ik  Tim-^s  iia-  ricc^i:t'  d  and  given- 
cred  rc"  to  a  story  bv  a  thoughtless  and 
uninfcrrn-'d  v,Titer  a>  to  tlij  fiacts  and. 
actual  si'ua^icn  ccncerning  the  effect  of 
the  adir.inistratior/s  silver-purchase  pro-j 
gram  on  the  mmin-'  induct ly.     For  the 
inlarmation  of  my  colleagues  there  -s  in- 
serted in  th'!'  Reccpd  the  article'that  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  July  13 
issue   cf   the   New   York  Tir-^s   and   my 
renlv  thereto  piintc d  in  tho  July  15  Issue 
of  this  paper,  as  fcl'.cw.;: 

[From  rhe  No-a-  York  Tin.--  cf  Julv  13,  19411 
SrivFR  BuyiNT,  Law  Hanit^.'p';  D^Fr-v^v    g.^y 

0.  P      M      Exprp-Ts — E^oN    m:^t~     .A-^t.^ck 
Por.icv   C'F    St'ESiDi'-'iNr.    an    iNnr^TRY    C'r-M- 

PFTTINO     V/ITII     AP.^!.^^!F^"T   -  n!\F".TINC;     MtN. 

Mattrial — Use     of     Trf.a?i--.y  s     Hoard     as 

SU^.STTTTTF     Fr  R     OtHFR     MfTALS     Is     URGED 
BY     SCIENTIKTS 

(By  John  H    C::deri  | 

Washington.  July  12. — Tiie  defense  emer- 
aency  has  injected  so  many  r.e.v  ccnsidera- 
Rcn.-  into  the  silver  situation  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  brewing  under  cover  one  of  the 
mott  impc.-ing  attacks  in  the  silver-pur- 
chase policy  since  the  Treasury,  under  a 
1934  mandate  from  Congress,  began  to  buy 
silver  from  all  com.ers  at  artificially  hith 
price.5. 

Experts  in  the  OfiTice  of  Production  Man- 
agcnunt.  GoVt-rnment  eccncnusts,  and '^ar- 
Blph;ed  cflacials  of  the  American  silver  In- 
dustry   are   asking    these   questions: 

1.  Why  should  the  Governm.ent  continue 
to  finance  a  dor'iestic  Jil'.-er  industry  which 
competes  with  defense  industries  for  labor, 
materials,   and   equipmen.f^ 

2.  Why  i.s  this  not  the  lin:e  to  substitute 
commercial  demand  for  Treasury  support  as 
the  ecoiiomic  Justification  for  silver  pro- 
Xluction? 

3  Is  th-re  any  way  t!;>:'  the  Treastiry's 
hoard  cf  about  42.000  tons  cf  silver  bullion 
(ncnmonetized)  ccu'.d  h<-  n.-r  duced  Into 
the  defense  effort  as  a  stih^'i'nte  for  copper 
and  other  materials  of  which  there  is  a  dire 
shortag*''^ 

EFFORT   lOR    MLV.'    fSES    URGED 

Lawrence  Adclicks.  cf  Bel  Air  Md.,  a  con- 
sulting engineer  who  played  a  major  part  In 
recent  eiluris  cf  the  dcnicstic  silver  industry 
to  develop  new  ccm.mt  rcial  uses  of  silver  In 
aiitlcipaticn  of  the  time  when  the  public 
will  no  knier  tolerate  Its  support  by  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  was  aslced  today  what  he 
thought  cf  the  present  criais  in  strategic  ma- 
tcri..l  supply  in  ccnnccticn  with  silver. 

"New  is  really  the  tune  To  m.ake  hay  while 
the  sun  shines."  lie  replied.  "There  are  many 
places  where  silver  can  bo  u  ed  in  Industrial 
procf's,'="es  as  sub.-,t.tutes  for  metals  not  now 
obtcincble  " 

Mr  Adciicks  Was  th'-  editor  of  a  bock,  Silver 
m  Industry,  publuhed  last  year,  which 
records  results  oktamod  in  the  last  few  years 
as  a  rcsiil'  cf  the  American  SilAcer  Producers 
Research  Pr-  ject  at  'h"  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Thr.t  re  e arch  project,  which  In- 
volved considerable  cost  m  providing  research 
feliowsh.p  betw.en  1934  and  1940  for  a  group 
Of  scientists  searching  lor  new  industrial  uses 
cf  silv>  r.  is  regarded  as  the  best  evidence  that 
enlightened  sdver  producers  aie  themselves 
Interested  m  making  silver  -stand  on  Its  own 
legs"  commercially,  and  remove  it  from  its 
historical  cla.ssificati  n  a.-  a  precious  metal. 

Spcn.-Grs  of  this  project  were  the  American 
Meial  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  American  SiAelting  &  Re- 
fining    Co.,    Anac«cnda    Copper    Minms:    Co  , 


Bunker  Jlill  &  Sullivan  Mining  &  Concen- 
trating Oo'.,  Cerro  de  Pasco  Copper  Corpora- 
tion, Hattdy  &  Harman,  International  Nickel 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Canada.  Newmont  Mining  Co  , 
Phelps  Dcdge  Corporation,  and  United  States 
Smelting    Refining  &  Mining  Co.  I 

Quotations  from  the  scientific  writers  In 
Mr.  Addlrks'  book  v.lll  suffice  to  demonstrata 
som.e  po  isdbilitles  of  silver  in  the  defense 
effort : 

A.  J.  Dor'nblatt:  "Magnesium  alloj-s  con- 
taining jbcut  ,5  percent  cf  silver,  pltis  a 
raoderatj  percentage  of  other  elements,  are 
.  being  triid  in  this  country.  It  appears  li'.::ly 
that  an  important  use  of  silver  will  rcsidt 
from  the  application  of  the  ultra-light  mag- 
nesium slloj-s  In  the  aviation  field." 

Lyall  Zickrick;  "Silver  Is  probably  the  most 
widely  ui  ed  preclcus  metal  for  electrical  con- 
tacts. Ii  has  the  lowest  electrical  resistivity 
of  any  nr  etal  and  is  superior  to  all  ethers  as 
a  conductor  of  heat,  two  extremely  Impor- 
tant faclors  In  the  making  and  breaking  cf 
electric  circuits.  •  •  •  Copper  is  the 
most  coitujionly  used  metal  for  carrying  cur- 
rent, and  copper  contacts  are  ustd  extensively 
in  heav]J-current  apparatus.  Copper,  how- 
ever, oxipizcs  rapidly,  and  the  oxide  has  a 
very  higtt  resistance.  •  •  •  Although  the 
supericrlky  of  si^er  contacts  over  copper 
ccntactsjcannot  be  stated  in  definite  figures, 
it  may  be  safely  estimated  that  silver  con- 
tacts cai  usually  be  expected  to  give  satis- 
factory ^rvice  for  a  longer  time  than 
copper."  I 

IHOST  or  METAL  PUT  IN   HOARD 

While  Industrial  uses  of  silver  have  ex- 
panded ^onFiderably  in  recent  years,  princi- 
pally In  the  electrical,  chemical,  nnd  metal- 
lurgical telds.  it  is  estimated  on  the  basis. of 
temporary-  figures  that  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  silver  imported  into  the  United  States 
last  year  went  into  Industrial  uses,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  stacked  in  the  Treas- 
ury's hoards,  primarily  in  the  new  vaults  at 
West  Poiht,  N.  Y. 

A  metallurgical  expert  in  the  O.  P.  M  said 
today  he.  felt  there  was  no  possible  Justifica- 
tion, economical  or  moral,  for  the  continued 
subsldizl|ig  of  silver  production  by  the  Gov- 
ernment—he  had  special  reference  to  silver 
produced  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  as  a 
by-prodtlct.  It  is  one  of  the  things.  Vch  as 
building  of  libraries,  not  needed  in  the  de- 
fense prtigram,  which  could  well  be  post- 
poned uhtil  after  the  emergency,  when  all 
manner  of  artificial  measures  may  become 
nccessarj  to  take  up  the  slack  in  productive 
effort.  th(i6  expert  declared. 

WASTEFDL  USE  DECRIED 

,  He  called  it  wasteful  uise  of  the  Nation's 
resourced  to  keep  men  and  materials  engaged 
In  silver  iproducticn  when  they  were  needed 
elsewhere  in  the  defense  effort. 

Th-  oi^P.  M.  is  e.specially  concerned  with 
the  incr(«singly  acute  shortage  of  copper  and 
has  calldd  a  meeting  for  next  Thtrraciay  to 
discuss  dosslble  expansion  of  copper  output 
with  th*  producers  of  this  metal.  The 
O.  P.  M.  estimates  that  there  will  be  a  copper 
shortage  I  this  year  of  350,000  tons  for  mill- 
tary  ancfi  curtailed  civilian  purposes,  which 
may  be  jncrea^ed  if  shipping  difSculties  de- 
velop bejwcen  Uie  United  States  and  Ckile. 
where  ai^  extra  supply  is  contracted  fcr. 

With  in  additional  75.000  tons  oj  annual 
refined  cepper  output  expected  scon  from  the 
new  Phelps  Dodge  facilities  at  the  Mareud 
ore  body  the  total  supply  of  copper,  includ- 
ing all  tliat  could  be  had  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  esiimated  at  about  1.755.000  tons  per 
year.  V'lth  increased  brass-miil  capacity 
function^g  next  year.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  militaiy  demand  for  copper  alone  will 
be  something  like  1.420,000  tens  in  1942. 
This  incrJEasingly  acute  copper  shortage  gives 
timely  sagmflcance   to  the  electrical  uses  cf 
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silver,  as  described  above  by  Mr.  Zickrick. 
a  research  scientist  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co  ,  in  Schenectady.  N    Y. 

EVen  with  elimination  of  the  tremendous 
price  differential  between  copper  and  silver — 
copper  sells  for  about  12  cents  a  pound 
against  35  cents  an  ounce  for  silver — the 
,  quantities  of  silver  available  are  so  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  copper  that 
the  wl>oIe  Treasury  silver  stock,  monetized 
and  nonmoneti2ed.  estimated  at  around  88.- 
800  tons,  wculd  haidly  constitute  a  fraction 
of  the  plug  required  to  fill  the  hole. 

REPLACEMENT   IN  EOLDEK  FAVORED 

1  With  the  price  differentia!  between  copper 
and  silver  being  what  it  new  is.  there  could 
be  little  economic  Justification  lor  wholesale 
u<c  of  silver  as  a  copper  substitute,  but  mone- 
ta.y  experts  take  the  view  that  if  there  is 
still  a  critical  copper  shortage  after  all  United 
States  civilian  uses  of  copper  have  been 
-halted,  the  price  factor  wou  d  become  unim.- 
portant  in  the  face  of  pressing  defense  needs. 
There  are  som.e  who  feel  that  such  a  situa- 
tion is  not  beyond  the  realm  cf  possibility. 

Tire  O.  P  M  announced  only  on  Thursday 
that  a  contmittee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  liad  recommended  substitution  of 
silver  for  tin  in  solder.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  large-scale  replacement  of  tin  in 
solder  plus  the  reduction  in  tin  use  already 
being  made  by  user?  at  the  request  of  O  P  M. 
would  reduce  total  tin  ccarsumption  about 
25  percent 

It  is  estimated  that  66.000,000  ounces  of 
silver  annually  should  be  sufficient  for  all-out 
replacemen*  of  tin  in  solder.  About  40  to 
50  pounds  of  tin  would  be  replaced  by  2'2  to 
6  pounds  of  silver,  with  a  resultant  raw 
material  cost  no  greater  than  for  tin 

Under  the  Treasury's  silver-buying  pol.cy 
commercial  users  of  silver  in  this  country 
must  buy  foreign  silver  at  the  35-cent-pcr- 
ounce  price  m.aintalned  by  the  Treasury  in 
the  New  York  marKet.  since  the  price  of  newlv 
mined  domestic  silver,  fixed  by  statute  at  71  11 
cents  per  ounce,  forces  all  new  domestic  pro- 
duction Into  the  Treasury  board  The  Treas- 
ury can  vary  its  fcr'?i2n  buying  price,  but  It 
has  stayed  at  about  35  csnts  an  ounce  since 
1939.  with  seme  slight  variations. 

Monetary  experts  saw  no  reason  why  Secre- 
tary Mcreenthau  could  not  sell  the  approxi- 
mately 42.000  tons  of  nonmonetrzed  silver  at 
the  purchase  price,  or  as  sorrte  thought,  sell  It 
at  any  price  if  such  a  sale  was  clearly  in  the 
public  interest. 

ARGUMENT  OF  felLVER  GROUP 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  was  re- 
garded as  a  sop  to  western  mining  Interests 
wliich  the  administration  wanted  to  line  up 
for  national  solidarity  in  the  economic  emer- 
gency existing  at  tliat  time.  In  1939  the  "sil- 
ver blcc"  in  Concress  was  successful  in  taking 
the  domestic  price  out  of  the  President's 
hands  and  fixing  it  by  statute  at  71  11  cents 
per  ounce 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  silver 
forces  has  been  that  artificial  silver  prices 
were  Justified  as  a  means 'of  keeping  miners 
eniplcycd  in  the  Western  States,  "riie  lugh 
prices  Justified  the  working  of  "high  cost" 
mill's  But  this  argrument  has  become  fairly 
shopworn  by  now.  especially  in  view  of  the 
present  pressure  lor  labor  and  materlaTs,  and 
it  is  clear  to  most  economists  that  unneces- 
sary silver  production  and  silver  purchasing 
becomes  an  increasingly  dangerous  source 
of  credit  Inflation  as  the  national  economy 
approaches  full  utilization  of  resources.  It 
Is  felt  that  if  an  adequate  commercial  de-  . 
mand  could  "be  created  for  silver  at  politi- 
cally feasible  prices,  this  might  make  pos- 
sible a  basis  for  legislation  taking  the  Treas- 
ury out  of  the  silver  market. 

The  ar  rum°nt  is  frec^urntly  made  that  a 
high   price   of   sliver  makes   possible  lower 


prices  for  copper,  zinc.  lead,  and  other  met- 
als with  which  it  is  combined  in  nature,  but 
Mr.  Addicks  writes  that  'there  are  relatively 
few  complex  deposits  which  depend  solely 
on  the  price  of  silver  for  their  operation." 
and  that,  in  general,  "silver  production  IB 
much  more  dependent  upon  the  price  of  lead, 
copper,  and  zinc  than  vice  versa."  He  esti- 
mated that  cnc-thlrd  of  tiie  silver  now  pro- 
duced may  be  considered  as  of  primary 
origin,  and  two-thirds  as  a  byproduct. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  cf  July  15.  19*1) 

Market  for  Silver  Linked  to  Defense — Rep- 
hesentati\-e  white.  of  idaho  warns  on 
Ant  Action  That  Would  Close  Mines— 
Pr.\ises  Federal  Policy — Contrary  to  View 
of  So-Called  Expehts,  United  States  Prof- 
rrs  BY  Pl-:schases.  He  .\s5^k7d 

Any  move  to  cut  off  the  national  market 
for  silver  at  this  time  wculd  force  many 
copvper.  zinc,  and  lead  mines  in  this  country 
to  close  and  furtlier  cripple  our  deiense  in- 
dustries. Representative  Compton  R.  White, 
of  Idaho,  mcaiber  of  the  House  Commit lee 
on  Coinage,  Weiglits  and  Measures,  said  in  a 
statement  issued  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  White  declared  the  controlliiig  factors 
in  our  national-defense  program  were  the 
cost  of  production  in  mining  strategic  war 
metals  and  the  Governm.enfs  profit  in  its 
silver-purchase  program.  He  said  there  were 
virtually  no  "exclusive  producing  '  silver 
mines,  and  that  in  tliis  country  cr  anywhere 
else  silver  was  a  by-product  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  iead  mines  and  the  profit  received  for 
the  by-product  went  a  long  way  in  meeting 
th?  cost  of  the  production  of  strategic  metals, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

warns  on  cctting  off  market 

He  said  that  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  arbitrarily  holding  the  price  of 
the  strategic  metals  down  and  combing  the 
Western  Hemisphere  for  lead  and  zmc,  to 
cut  off  the  silver  market  now  would  surely 
cripple  defense. 

"Contrary  to  repeated  allegations  of  the  so- 
called  financial  experts,  the  Government  is 
making  big  profits  on  Its  silver-purchase 
program,"  Mr  White  said.  "Domestic  silver 
is  bought  at  the  fixed  price  of  71.11  cents  per 
ounce  r.nd  Immediately  put  into  circu'.aticn 
as  money  in  the  form  of  silver  certificate 
$1.  $5,  and  »10  bills  at  $1  29  au  ounce  up  to 
the  cost  of  the  silver.  The  volume  of  this 
silver  money  In  circulation  has  .alm.ost 
reached  62.000.000.000. 

"In  addition  to  the  silver  money  in  circula- 
tion put  out  by  tlie  Government  in  paying 
its  runnUig  expenses,  and  eagerly  accepted 
everywhere  in  handling  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness, there  is  on  hand  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  over  a  billion,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand ounces  of  silver  tliat  didn't  cost  the 
Government  anything,  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  silver  taken  in  and  the 
silver  put  out  as  money  under  the  silver- 
purchase  program,  which  surely  represents  a 
profitable  transaction  for  the  Government, 
and  in  time  of  national  instability  and  un- 
certainty is  a  great  bulwark  to  our  national 
credit. 

"Our  silver-holding  policy  proved  a  God- 
send to  the  British  Empire  in  the  emergency 
of  the  last  v.-ar  when  England  had  to  find  a 
large  supply  of  silver  quickly  to  save  her 
tottering  credit  In  India. 

"It  was  the  forehandedness  of  Uncle  Sam 
In  piling  up  silver  In  his  vaults  that  put 
200.000.000  ounces  of  the  precious  metal  in 
the  hands  of  England  to  save  her  credit  and 
commerce  in  the  Orient,  and  the  struggling 
dominions  may  again  rl«e  up  tc  bless  Uncle 
Sam  and  his  silver-purchase  program." 
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EXTLN-ION   CF   KKM.\RKS 

of 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  PfcNNsTi  .  ^^:  \ 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTAl  I\ES 


Thursday.  Juii,  17.  li^il 


Mr.  DITHlK.     M: 


-;:•,'. -.Kt :  — 


Concentration  of  power  has  been  shown 
to  be  dangerous  in  a  democrBcy  even  though 
that  power  may  be  used  benehcially. 

These  words  of  Justice  Brandeis  are 

significant  tcday  as  wo:ld  conditions 
offer  the  temptation  to  the  President  to 
assume  world  leadership. 

Once  agair.  M:  Roosevelt  has  made  a 
sensational  n:„\c  uii  the  complicated  and 
confused  international  check- :bo.^rd. 
The  startling  disclosure  to  the  Conere.ss. 
after  it  had  taken  place,  of  the  occupa- 
tion cf  Iceland  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  revived  the  issue  of 
the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Execu- 
tive. If  the  strategic  value  of  such  ac- 
tions, as  determined  by  the  Presidpnt 
and  his  Army  and  Navy  advisers,  is  to 
be  the  only  necessary  warrant  fo:  the 
movement  of  troops  into  war  zones, 
then  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  becomes  a  m»'an'.ncless  phrase 
and  its  exercise  a  perfunctory  p'^^tuie 

A  most  casual  consideration  of  tiie  in- 
cident discloses  the  possible  seriou^  co:-;- 
sequences  of  the  step  which  has  been 
taken.  It  involves  fundamental  que>- 
tions.  Its  worth  depend":  upon  the  ulti- 
mate purposes  of  the  /|.merican  people. 
"V^Tiether  those  purposes  should  be  left 
solely  to  the  determination  of  the  Pie-i- 
dent  is  a  grave  question.  That  q',i--'.ni 
can  be  answered  in  only  one  way  b.\  those 
whose  convictions  as  to  the  .'•  liiiciiu.ss 
of  constitutional  government  att-  deep 
rooted  and  whose  faith  in  the  procts.'-'S 
of  self-government  has  withstood  the  as- 
sault of  totalitarian  attacks. 

Tlie  desire  of  th^  Prrsidcnt  to  exerci.>e 
extraordinary  autlionty,  despite  consti- 
tutional iimilalions,  manife'^i' a  n.^eif 
from  the  beginning  of  hi~  a.::tiinist:a- 
tion.  Dong  before  tht'  d- ■  ■  ^ 'pnifiit  of 
the  European  crisis,  his  altitude  toward 
the  hmitations  imposed  by  tho  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land  on  the  Executive 
had  been  made  plain.  P:;:-li.nt;  aside 
as  inconsequential,  established  bairiers, 
the  President  insisted  that  loci'-lalion  be 
enacted  which  delrL\-.''-G  (  s-i^tte  con- 
trol to  him  over  the  ict.iicn:.t  '.Av  of  I'^e 
Nation.  The  effort  failed  t'>  :.  (*'i\e  Mie 
approval  of  a  single  Justice  ot  tl.e  Si;- 
pi'eme  Court.  The  Piesfideni  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  he 
resented  the  restraints  long  recognized 
as  limitations  on  the  poFsible  abu-^c  of 
power.  He  chafed  under  the  construc- 
tions of  the  Court,  which  curtailed  the 
authority  that  he  sou^-ht  in  rrdei  to  de^l 
With  domestic  problems.     To  rfcnn  ile 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

IN  THE  HOl"SE  Or    F- EPRESE'.":  AIIVES 

T'lur.^dc.v    Jk:ij   17.   1'.41 

Mr.  HILL  of  C.  Inr-ado.  Mr.  Spt/akfr. 
all  fA>'r  Anurici  r\.'^  Ci.un'iy  » ciiUii  has 
bfcome  an  insntuti'm.  Nuwht-r^  else 
In  the  w;de  world  do  we  hnd  weekly 
parxi's  >uch  as  v.-'  ha'.e  in  the  United 
Star-'>  of  AmtMca.  Tht-u  fditcria'.s 
spt't'k  for  th<'  thousands  of  rvnal  people 
In  th;s  Nauon.  Wliat  our  p  ople  are 
thinking  in  llie  very  heart  oi  our  country 
ii.  clfarly  exprt'.>sed  by  the  w^s  kly  press 
thr<:ughcut  tht-  ..country.  Tlu-^e  tdi- 
tonali  taken  frorn  current  i.-sues  indi- 
cate the  trend  cf  thought  m  America 
tcday: 

(From    the    Keene    Valky    Sun,    Kt-enCbburg. 
Colo  ,  Ju::e   ;'"6.    1941  , 

(G    C    LeWi.s,   bu.-i!iess   manager;    Mr^-     G    C 
lA"xif.,  local  fdiior) 

Butchtr  Hiilcr  Ar.d  r)cl  Joe  St.:li:i  have  a 
build.  J  crip  c.n  each  Cher's  throai  ar.d  are 
slaut.,hter:ng  ofl  w.jnitri  ai.d  children  at  a  ter- 
rific  rate  A:.y  £olI-rc.<;u'cting  build  g  wculd 
Stick  hlF  tail  between  his  legs  and  slink  down 
an  allry  bfff.Te  a.=suciating  w:ih  either  cf 
thc.-e   blocdthirstv  brutes. 


(From  the  Erie   (Cclc  )    Herald,   Fr:dav,  July 
n.  194L 

(R  W  Hays,  publisher  and  owner) 
This  pri.blem  of  United  States  neutrality  Is 
getting  thicker  and  blacker  to  me  First  It 
was  bundles  lor  France,  then  bundles  for 
Finland  and  bundles  fcir  England,  and  now 
Its  bundles,  for  Russia  Apparently  this  Rus- 
slon  aflfair  hasn't  ruffled  Roosevelt  and  Hull, 
but  for  «ime  of  the  rest  of  us  Americans  it  is 
bard  tc  take 

President  Roi^evell  made  a  5-minute 
speech  July  4.  s'uggesting  that  the  American 
piHiple  rekindle  the  spirit  cf  July  4  1776.  en 
thl^  Independence  Day  It  is  well  that  the 
citizenry  didn't  take  the  President  at  his 
word  while  so  many  British  propagandsts  and 
members  of  the  royal  famih  are  living  within 
the  shadows  of  the  White  House  Our  an- 
cestor? m  1776  Would  h.Tve  .shot  any  one  cf 
them  on  sight. 

Con  u.-^mn  anion^  the  superp.,ftric*s  ever 
ac.-eptitie  Ctunrade  Stahn  in:o  ti.e  told  ^f 
di<;:.   cra.-y    is    st.ll    ra..:p.int      Tiie    b:./    shots 


hirr.'-t  if  *o  the  existence  of  ti.r-ie  coordi- 
na"'d  br^nohr.-  cf  e  jvtrnmc.^t  iten^td 
difn.u.t   :f  rot   inipo-:<t:o. 

Ur;d>:  th>'^e  circum^'anc^  s.  it  is  but 
naiuia;  ti..:"  tit-  '/Ayz-'T  o;:por:un.i;'-s  af- 
forded by  ti.e  mtornatjonal  situatK. n 
wojild  be  'er:p'.'-.'  'o  one  '.vh  =••■  nr,  •■;'.' .-;^ 
bont  di-da:::.-:  cM.'^trim  and  tir-.d.'o  n. 
Tite  cr'u,-.o.d-  f(.r  the  foi^r  fieedom.-: 
"everywl..  :•  :r.  v  •'■  ■■:.•  I'.d,"  r.  pele.^s  and 
illu.sory  a-  ;*  n  •;.'  :  ;-^;-".t  '  ■  mo-a  prac- 
tical men,  can  b'^  a  O'^mueil-ne  mo'jce- 
ment  to  some  ideaiiiis  m  .d:  fo'ard  fhe 
limitation.s  which  have  b*  -  r.  v.i,-.  ;y  i:n- 
pcsc'd  on  'he  ooro.  r.' ri'io-n  of  p'lWf-r. 

The     v..irn;nii     of     Ju,  ".c      Btandeis 
should   1>-  re.,:uc;;ed  a.>  n-'-.v  :emptatior:s  >■ 
thitat.  ;i. 


can  forgive  the  "red"  ch4ef  for  bar.i?'n;n?  God 
and  the  Czar  but  v.r.-v.  he  ban>l>:d  title 
dt-ed?  and  rr;  r-r:-.-'o-  .:.  farm  '.ar.:i  and  prcp- 
tr*v  th-t  wo.i  too  nro--c'n  M'  .-"  Americans 
■Aoulci  y.:;nt  only  one  guo"-'  f^  r  the  answer  as 


•  ^       H.-, 


U- 


tV> 


?.at    crimscr.    ec< 


n.c    and    social 
mix   with  present- 


Tittempt   at   equality  w: 
CO  y  democracy 

A  lot  is  being  said  ant:  printed  tcday  about 
prop?.gandi.=t?.  spies,  "filth  columnists,"  or 
what  have  ycu  that  favors  those  we  are  sup- 
posed to  hate.  Closing  Germ'Sn  consular  and 
propaganda  agencies  and  shipping  Germans 
back  to  Europe  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
but  only  a  small  beginning  Rounding  up 
•he  Briti.'^h  propftEandists  and  nobility  and 
starting  them  home  Is  the  next  logical  step 
Cleaning  the  United  States  of  all  hyphenated 
Americans  is  the  necessary  action  to  be  taken 
1.  the  United  States  Is  to  be  really  free  from 
foreign  propaganda. 


Compensation  for  John  C.  Garand 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  ii.*..-t  A'  ht:±itt.-> 
IN  THE  HOU.SZ  OF  KZ- RESENTATIVES 


Thv.r-.d'iy.  Juy  17    V^  il 

LETTER  OF  LL'-l'SARD  T  iNf,\.\MNG.  OF 
NE-.V  YOP.K  tITV  IN-  blKINGFIELD 
iNLA.-s  .  DAILY  NLV.^,  WEDNESDAY, 
JULY    i  ;,    ISU 


Mr:    CLASON     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leavf'  tj  ex-tr.c;  mv  r.:r.ark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  ir.ciud-.  a  k-tt-r  -A-r.-.ten  by  Mr. 
Leona:d  T.  Mutniir.s.  cf  New  York  City. 
tc  the  editor  of  'he  Sprint:fo'id  Daily 
News  concornmk  my  bill  iH  R  5276)  to 
reward  John  C  Garand  for  his  invention 
of  tltt  Garand  -'^emiautontatic  rifle. 
The  letter  is  a.s  folictv-: 

[From  the  Sprii.^lield  lAI.^^.■-  i  D  o.  -,  x^ws  Ol 
J'uly    16,    1941  I 

A  :;;.  nd  c  f  ni.i.o  ii;  Spr;n<:i  Id  .-ent  me  a 
cL;^(;ing  taken  ficia  >our  publi-  aticn  of  July 
10,  rei-rrin^  to  bul  prop..>.  u  cy  Congress- 
man Cn.^RLEs  R.  C.'-.^s<^.::-.-,  v.i;vreby  the  United 
Slates  G-.'.crani- nt  wowld  p.iv  John  C.  Gar- 
and, the  inventor  cf  the  .-.emiautcmatic  rifle 
bear.nt;  his  nam-,  the  sum  oi'  $100,000  for  his 
services   t>;   the  Government 

I  note  that  G.  iierai  Stewart,  conimanding 
officer  of  "he  SiJni.iZfield  armory,  is  in  accord 
and  stated  the  armi  ry  would  be  "appreciative 
of  anything  dene  for  Mr  Garand,"  and  that 
as  a  paid  employee  of  the  armory,  Mr.  Gar- 
and turned  over  all  patents  and  Inventions 
connected  with  the  rifle  to  the  Cvornment 
as  required  of  hini 

General  Stewart  further  stated  tiuit  if 
the  Government  had  to  buy  tiie  patents  lii:;. 
some  outside  source,  it  wouiol  cost  a  p;t-::y 
penny   " 

It  appears  that  the  Gc ernment  is  once 
again  very  fortunate  in  having  am-^;:^'  it.- 
employees  a  man  wi'h  'he  knowledge  and 
ability  to  develop  a  riSe  meeting  the  require- 
ments and  appr'val  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment and.  others  concerned 

IDENTIC.M-    REFETITIG.V 

This  matter  is  an  Identical  repetition  of 
how  the  Gcvernm.ent  obta;,ned  the  1903 
Springritfld  iifle,  developed  by  my  father, 
Daniel  J    Manning,  and  John  L,  Murphy 

&o:h  cf  these  m.cn  were  civilian  employees 
of  the  Sprm^f.old  armory  and  t'orned  over  to 


Governi^lent  the  lmpr6ved  1903  Sprlng- 
equlred  of  them.  Thus,  in  this 
e  Government  w.as  relieved-*t)f 
of  obtaining  the  invention  from 


tl 


rifl? 


the 

field  rifle  as 
case   aLso 
any  expen.se 
outside  sou 

The   1903 
the  best 
was   used   b] 
In  1903.  and 

My  father, 
em.ployee  of 
there  for  ov( 

He  was 
Ing   the 
May  1927 


rres 


the;  1 


Springfield  rifle  was  considered 
in  the  world  of  Its  type,  and 
the    Army    since   its   inception 

13  still  being  used. 

like  Mr   Garand,  was  a  civilian 

the  armory  and  was  em.ployed 

r  40  years. 

in  October  1926.  after  reach- 
age   limit   of  65,   and  died   in 


ret  red 


All  he  go 
40   years  cf 
ment  the 
a  snfall  pen 
meht  in 
In  May  1927 
ceasing  at 

It  is 
Ideas  in  ma 
go  on  recc 
M"  Garand 
to  the  Gov 
his  belrrg  a 

I   believe 
two  princ 
be  paid,  an 
in  the  Gov 
make   know 
that  if  thes 
properly 

After    my 
ernment  se 
1903  Sprin 
death  had  c 
bracing  nu 

All  support 
gres£man 

I  am  not 
Mr    Garand 
thoughts  an 
with  a 
got  nothing 


simil  ar 


cot  ONLY  SMALL  PENSION       '  \ 

from  the  Government  for  his 

service  and  giving  the  Gcvern- 

oved  1903  Springfield  rifle  was 

on  from  the  date  of  his  retlrc- 

1926  to  the  time  cf  his  death 

a  mere  8  months,  the  pension 

e  time  of  his  death. 

that  there  is  a  change  In 

ters  of  this  kind   and  I   wish  to 

as  heartily   in  favor  of  paying 

or  the  rifle  which  he  turned  over 

nt  as  required  en  account  cf 

Government  employee 

Vilr    Garand  should   be  paid   for 

reasons:  first,  he  is  entitled  to 

,  secondly,  to  encourage  ethers 

nmcnt  em.ploy  to  improve  and 

their  Improvements,  knowing 

are  adopted   that  they   will  be 

nsated. 

father's    retirement   from   Gcv- 

ice  he  worked  to  improve  on  the 

rifl.e  and  at  the  time  of  his 

(impleted  the  working  model  em- 

rous  Improvements. 

possible  should  be  given  Con- 

s  bill  to  Insure  its  adoption. 

writing  this  letter  in   behalf  of 

but  am   merely   expre.ssing  my 

facts,  being  thoroughly  familiar 

prior  case  where  the  inventor 
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E.vttri.sio.T  o!  V.ii.tc.rv   Sorvice  cf 
Se'echvts 


EXniNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  U.  S   GUYER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  17,  1941 


LETTat  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


M:  CiLYt-.K  oi  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unaer  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  th-?  following  letter  re- 
c-  !ved  from  a  constituent.  Mrs.  Ernest 
Browning,  tt  Merriam.  Kans.; 

iMzRRi.AM    Kans  .  July  15.  1941. 
Hon    U    S    (JUYEK, 

W'ds/iiagfon,  D.  C  ' 

Df\r  Mb.Igctkb:  We  are  very  much  op- 
posed to  th^  idea  of  keeping  the  selectlves  in 
service  for  ntore  than  the  year  for  which  the 
boys  were  called  to  sign  up  for.  and  ask  that 
you  use  yciir  every  influence  against  such  a 
proposal  an<)  against  sending  the  boys  out  of 
cur  country  for  service  We  have  our  only 
son  and  onl*  child  in  training  in  one  of  the 
camps,  and  (hope  the  Government  keeps  Its 
word  in  ask  ng  the  1  yet^r 

We  sent  (  ur  son  through  "college  at  great 
sacrifice  thi  t  he  might  be  ably  equipped  In 


i 
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a  life's  work,  and  he  had  secured  permanent 
employment  with  chance  of  advancement  in 
a  big  concern.  The  company  did  as  sug- 
gested— that  the  Doys  be  given  leave  for  a 
year — and  no  one  can  expect  a  firm  to  hold 
a  position  for  him  indefinitely.  He  Is  our 
only  stay  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  we 
pray  that  the  Government  will  play  fair  with 
him  as  well  as  with  all  other  sons  who  will- 
ingly submitted  to  the  proposal  of  a  year's 
training.  Please  use  your  influence  to  hold 
to  I  lie  1  year's  training.  I  can't  believe  the 
enifrgency  warranted   it  at   all. 

Thanks    for   all    the   good    work   you    have 
done. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Erntst  Browning. 


Fortification  of  We.^ttrn-World  Isl.ir.ds 


EXTENSION    OL   IIFMARKS 

OF 

HON.SAMHOBBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  17.  1941 


POFM    HV   HO^RAr"   C    CARLISLE 


Mr  HOBBS.  Mi  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ex*^end  my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  follown.g  poem  by  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Alabama: 

roRxmcATioN  or  western -world  islands 

The  United  States  of  America  can't 

Permit  occupation  of  neighboring  isles 
By   Germany's  forces;    tut   there   she  should 
plant 
Her   own   naval    bases,    and    win    heaven's 
smiles. 
And  make  sure  the  safety  from  overseas  raids, 
A^d  help  give  these  islanders  freedom  from 
fear. 
Till  Germany's  covetous,  vicious  hope  fades, 
Of  making  invasions  in  this  hemisphere 

These    islanders'    sovereignty    must    stay    su- 
preme—   ' 
No  transccean  dictator  must  be  allowed. 
By  conquest,  to  see  his  iniquitous  dieam 
Come    true,    lest    America,    humbled    and 
cowed, 
In  helpless  surrender,  to  Hitler  should  kneel. 
And  wrap,  in  her  anijuish.  the  Stripes  and 
the  Stars 
Around  the  great  engin<?er  of  the  New  Deal, 
E>efender  of  freedom,  denouncer  of  wars. 

Tlie  safety  of  neighboring  islands  we  must 
At  once,  for  our   own  sakes,   securely   de- 
fend— 
In  dictators'  promises  we  dare  not  trust — 
For  "mere  scraps  of  paper  '  they  prove  In 
the  end. 
Americans  feel  that  it's  wiser,  by  far. 

To  fortify  these  islands  that  are  so  near 
Than,  later,  tc  fight  these  mad  pirates  of  war 
When  they   start  invasions  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  United  States,  like  a  big  brother,  stand^ 
In  readiness,  should  the  occasion  arise,    ** 
To  render  assistance  to  Western-World  lands 
WTiose  freedom  Is  thr.?atened  before  their 
own  eyes 
Protecting  the  rat  ons  of  this  hemisphere 
Should  be  of  the  greatest  concern  to  them 
all— 
They    must    stand    together    when    dangers 
appear — 
United  we  stand,  but  dlv.d3d  we  fall. 


A.     \\ 


World  islands,  of  right,  ought  to 


However  important,  or  humble,  they  are. 
American-owned,  or  else  sov'relgn  and  free; 
But  should  be  immune  to  the  horrors  of 
war — 
No     Western-World     nation,     regardless     of 
cause. 
Should   ever  wage  war  except   on   Its  own 
ground — 
All  Western-World  nations  should  settle,  by^ 
laws. 
All    their    disagreements,    that    peace    may 
abound. 

The  United  States,  in  dlspatchli^g  her  troops 

To  fortify  Iceland,  is  at  the  same  time 
Safeguarding  herself  from  the  dictator  groups 
Now  cursing  the  world  with  rebellion  and 
crime 
The  VVestern-\|?orld  nations   are  praying  to- 
day. 
As  they  never  prayed,  for  their  dream  to 
come  true — 
They  need  faith  to  conquer,  the  Golden -Rule 
way — 
"Do  otheri  as  ye  would  have  others  do  you." 
.    — Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


1940  imports  totaled  227.411  dnfcens  having  a 

total   value  of   $42,482      The  Department   of 

AgncuLuie  reports   most    of   thv"    eegs   cr^mc 

from  Canada,  the  Far  East,  aiid  sOme  EiUD- 

pean  countries  prior  to  the  Gei-tnan  invasion 

"In   the   last    year   or   two   Argentina    has 

,    been    selling    a    few    surplus    ejggs    to    Great 

I    Britain."    Borden    said         "BrUliln    can't    get 

credit    in    Argentina       Besidesv    the    United 

I   States  is  supplying  eggs  to  Britain      Hence. 

I    since    the    lease-lend    program,    has    pushed 

'    prices   up   so   high.  Ai-gentlna  'plans   to   eell 

I    her  surplus  eggs  to  America." 


Argentine   Eggs 


EXTENSUlN   (if  Kr.\'AHKS 
or 

HON  CLIFF  CLEVENCER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  RFPPF?rNTATI\"ES 


Wednesday.  July  16. 1941 


ARTICLE  FROM   CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  yesterday: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  15.  1941) 
Produce  FreM  i     B-  \  Lc^  i.m  Argentina 

Because  lease-lend  purchases  of  eggs  for 
Britain  have  raised  prices  in  this  country  to 
the  highest  levels  in  years,  dealers  will  im- 
port large  quantities  from  Argen'ina.  they  dis- 
closed yesterday.  Up  until  1938  Argentina 
was  our  best  export  egg  maiket 

Charles  S.  Borden,  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Great  Western  Distributors.  New  York 
produce  house,  announced  that  his  company 
would  purchase  60,000  dozen  Argentine  eggs 
a  week  starting  July  21. 

Borden  said  that  his  company  h-^d  con- 
tracted for  360.000  dozen— 30  rail  carloads— 
and  is  considering  importing  eggs  from  Ar- 
gentina on  a  much  larger  scale  if  the  ship- 
ments are  consistently  good  In  quality 

trNDEBCLT  DOMESTIC  PRICES 

He  said  the  present  high  prices  for  eggs 
had  caused  Argentine  dealers  to  offer  to  sell 
this  country  large  quantities  at  prices  well 
below  those  paid  domestic  producers 

The  Argentine  eggs  are  being  ofifered  to 
dealers  and  retailers  by  Great  Western  at 
28' J  cents  a  dozen  in  New  York.  Eggs  of  h 
comparable  grade  from  midwestern  farms  sold 
at  28  cents  a  dozen  in  New  York  yesterday 

Borden  said  that  the  eggs  had  been  pur- 
chased from  Argentine  dealers  who  have 
guaranteed  weekly  deliveries  of  the  eggs  by 
refrigerated  boats.  The  import  duty  will 
amount   to   about   10    cents  a  dozen 

EXCEEDS    IMPORTS  IN    1940 

The  initial  efc,g  purchase  by  Great  Western 
exceeds  total  imports  of  eggs  from  atl  coun- 
tries into   the   United   States  last   year.     In 


Resouiti.'ii       of       t.Se       .America       First 
Commiitte      i 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMAKKo 


Of 


HON.  CARL  T.CURTIS 

OF    ^•EJP..^SK^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  lU  ES 


Tfiursday.  July  17.  1941 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  \T  MEETING  OF  118 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  COMmTTFK  l.N 
CHICAGO  , 


Mr.  CUPXIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema.ks  in  the  Rl\ - 
ORD,  I  include  a  resolution  pais-od  b\  a 
meeting  of  118  representatives  of  the 
America  First  Committe-  at  Chicago  on 
July  13: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  0f  the  United 
States  provides  that  Congress  has  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
public  utterances,  has  advocated  that  the 
American  Navy  intervene  in  the  present 
war  now;  and 

Whereas  such  interrention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  would  constitute  actual  and  open 
war  without  the  consent  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  by  his  sol:?mn  oata  of  office,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  ewiorn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States;  Now, 
thei-efore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  repfeientatives  of 
chapters  of  the  America  First  Committee 
from  San  Diego.  Calif  .  to  Boston,  Mass  .  do 
condemn  and  repudiate  the  unauthorized 
utterances  a:;d  conduct  cf  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  by  reason  of  his  outright  advo- 
cacy of  undeclared  war.  in  ctetiance  of  the 
Constitution,  we  do  declare  it  to  t>e  the 
sense  of  this  group  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  no  longer  a  fit  peisdn  to  hold  his 
present  high  office  and  should  he  removed 
from  that  offic 


Book-ot-tlie-yonth  Cub  Becomes  Propa- 
ganda Agency  to"  Union  Now 
'  I 

EXTENSION    OF    rt-raAHKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL  W.  SH4FER 

OF    MICHIii.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESFN  :  AT  IVF^ 


Thursday   July  17.  1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  statement  I  am  about  tc  make  to 


\ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


r, :a.r.:  of  a  frie 
;:r  ;t  -<  t t:;=  to  me 
the  Mf-nibt  rs  cf 


this  H'^u-e  is  rr^  i'-zmd-d  in  any  sense 
to  he  a  t-'  .1.  f;  ;■  tii-    r^ 

pIT>S  r.i  01  fi-e  -P'-fCh,  ' 

th..:  u  ;s  necessary  fo; 
ti;e  CRne;ress  to  k' t-p  I  he  ptor-e  cf  the 
Unit.'d  States  informed,  as  accuratt-ly  as 
th  -y  can.  a=  f.  the  propai,-anda  organiza- 
tici-.s  and  ;u:  :v;i->  7,  hich  are  I'^csme  a 
veritab:.'  At;  d  cf  war  propaganda  upon 


th: 


^a:.cii  thr.  ii.'h  th-   m  d'.um  cI  b.."ck5. 


nevv-^papcr  ari.c:'.-  ar.d  cd.toiiais,  maga- 
zin'-  ar:icles  and  ('ditin^als,  ni  \vs  rtlt. ases. 
mori'n  pictures,  rnni'i  broadcast.-,  and 
plaiiorin  speeches. 

"^ow.  we  all  know  nob'd:.  has  to  wet- 
nurse  tiie  Ainmcan  rf'-'PiO  or  ;ji;ard  th.em 
apa:n>t  scmebooy  .-tii^nu'  t:'.:'m  a  eold 
b!)fk.  or  '.'iW  E.r.p'r'.'  S'atc  B'j.'ldin-:.  or 
th.e  Krocklyn  Bruise,  if  they  know  the 
soure-« .-  '.;  ti'.?  a;:proaclies  to  ::.eni  and 
th.r-  motive  behind  those  approaches.  It 
IS.  i.ow.ver,  vastly  iinportr.nr  at  this  tinu' 
th'-'t  •;■.•'  American  people  be  informed 
a^  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  information, 
or  t;u'  ar.:umrn'. ,  or  t.:e  propaganda, 
wiiuh  IS  btinc;  ](-,oscd  upcn  them,  and 
tr.e  nio'r.Ts  b'  ;i!nd  i^.  and  who  spr.nsprs 
it, 

I  very  much  rtpret  to  say  that  a  new 
agency  seems  to  ha-. e  conie  into  the  pic- 
ti;re  as  a  propaganda  unit  m  this  coun- 
try. I  ref'r  to  tl^ie  Bo(  k-of-t'oe-Mon'h 
Club.  Tli:s  organization  has  always  pur- 
ported to  pick  out  for  the  American  read- 
ing public  the  best  books  and  to  furnish 
thiose  books  to  tb.e  membership  of  the 
Book-of-tlie-Montii  Club  at  a  reduced 
rate,  I  p.ave  never  understood,  and  I  do 
not  now  inuierstand,  th.at  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Book-of-^he-Month  Club 
to  use  this  atjency  under  the  Ruise  of  a 
service  to  American  readers  to  foi,bt 
propaRanda  works  upon  the  countrv. 

It  is  reported  in  the  Des  Mnines  Recis- 
ter  of  Wednesday  July  9.  1941.  that  at  the 
first  annual  convention  of  Federal  Union, 
whJcii  is  a  group  of  '■AnRlophibian/" 
who  appar.ntly  desire  to  see  this  coun- 
try become  one  of  tlie  Crown  coion.es/ 
or  mayhap  rne  of  the  British  dominions, 
t!:a:  '-.n  ti.c  late  summer  the  Book-of- 
the-Mont'r.  Ciub  w.ll  distribute  2C0  000 
copies  o:  S're:''s  tv  -i  b(uiks,  Union  Now. 
and  Union  N  w  With  Britain  as  divi- 
dfnri>  to  Its  ir.  m.;:<.r,-." 


N'nv,  I  ass'tin^t .  ^f  cou;  se 


»p 


if  th.e 


B..;i  k-of-ih"-M.)ri:h  Cub  wants  to  thus 
m.'ko  I'^t  f  a  p:o:.;a--'arid.i  ant  irev  for 
Un...;n  Nv.v  wrh  Gr- a*  Brra:n.  or  to 
make  th;-  Nation  nr>:  of  tlie  B.■.;:^h  co'o- 
r.a.s,  the  BJck-of-t;ie-^:  ;;-.-!i  Cub  !:a.>  a 
i.r-.ht  to.  If  the  B-.rk-of-''.>  -Mor.*":  Cub 
v^ishes  to  make  itselt  an  a-"  noy  fr  r  prop- 
a-^ar.di  to  ret  this  cou.ru y  lir.o  a  .-hoot- 
Ir'^  uar.  I  concede  its  right  und-r  cur 
^y  ■■;n  ;"  t.t  ■  peech  and  f:-.-  press  to 
cij  »,_).  i:u-  I  dLny.  here  an.]  now,  that 
the  Bock-of-the-Month  Club,  or  any 
other  organization,  shall  pose  to  th.? 
American  people  as  a  d^^^intere^tfd  pub- 
lic-service organizatior^  to  .-crve  A:.v  r- 
ican  readers  while  in  fact  it  is  e.v-:.'-c.d 
in  a  .-urrept!t;ou=,  underc  ,v  r  pr-i:a- 
p.\r.da  campaigp..  I  tlvii-.k  the  Ani,.i:cin 
p-  '^pl-  ha;-o  a  riiih:  to  k  -  -.v,  o-d  i  thmk 
th.ty  oi;.  ir  to  kr.ow,  th.i.t  th,e  Brck-:f- 
tii'.-M'  nth  Cub  has  becom.e,  apparently. 


according  to  th.is  and  ether  reports  which 
have  reached  m.e,  a  propaganda  agency, 
and  can  no  icncer  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
interested service  agency  for  American 
b30k  levers,  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  told,  and  that  is  m.y  pur- 
pose today,  fha'  v.  lien  books  are  sent  out 
by  this  Bock-of-the-Mon^h  Cv.b,  books 
u'ke  Clarence  S::t::fs  Union  Now  and 
Cnion  Now  W:rh  Brrain.  that  this  is 
propaganda,  that  it  is  not  disinterested 
literature:  tlur  the  Bo-.k-of-tht'-Month 
Cub  is  serving  those  who  no  longer  want 
to  upheld  and  m.amtam  and  perpetuate 
free  consntuiional  governm.ent  ;n  the 
United  States;  tha*.  therefore,  the  books 
chosen  by  rhe  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
m.u.^t  b  rpJt^rded  by  thur  readers  with 
grave  bU-picion,  unles.-  tiio^^e  readers  are 
ready  to  favor  Union  Now  With  Britain 
and  the  reducion  of  the  great  free 
United  Statts  of  America  to  the  status 
of  a  British  colony  or  dom.nion 

If  the  subscrib-^Ts  to  the  B':ck-of-the- 
Mi-nth  Club — the  member,-h:p — want  to 
stand  for  tiiis,  that  is  a  matter,  as  I  say, 
between  the  subscnb'.'r,-  and  the  Book-of- 
thu-Month  Cub  officials. 

In  tl^ose  remarks.  Mr.  Sp*  -ik'-r.  I  have 
done  what  I  set  cur  to  do.  I  have  warned 
the  American  people  of  the  change  in 
the  puipose  and  the  principles  of  this 
form.er  service  agency  for  Am.'-rican  bock 
lo'.er,-,  and  h.avmg  thus  acc':m,plished 
m.y  purpose,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 


Gold  Star  Mother 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

Of    KAN.SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 


Tliur^day.  Ju'y  17.  1'j41 


FCEM    BY    NICK    KENNY 


Mr    GUYER  of  Kansas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  k:-,  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  m-  lu  ;■■  ^l.e  following  poem  en-   \ 
titled     'Gold     S:ar     Mother,"     by    Nick 

KcTiny: 

GOLD   STAR   MOTHER 

They  tcck  her  bright-eyed  boy  away 

To  die  en  fields  afar. 
Arid  EO  they  took  her  sky  away 

And  left  her  with  a  star. 

The  patter  of  his  baby  feet 

With   d.TvHght   used   to  start, 
Hi.'=  baby  shccs  are  empty  now — 

As  empty  as  her  heart. 

A:-.d   there  s  his  helmet,  worn  while  'he 

Was  fighting  for  the  cause; 
F:L,htmg  out  en  toreign  sell 

A  war  to  er.d  all  wars. 

K-jr  bey  v.ho  loved  the  goldenrcd 
Th.it  f:.;mcd  en  hills  cf  home, 

\Va-~  kilicci  en  seme  unfriendly  siicre 
Acrcts    the    bitter    fc.i;n. 


One  day  a  year  her  grateful  land 

Eedlzene  her  with  praise; 
One  day  a  year  she  tries  to  smile,         ' 

But  oh-^the  other  days — . 

— Nick  Kenny. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

1 1  OF   K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  17,  1941 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one  indispensable  American  for  the  fu- 
ture is  the  taxpayer. 

With  the  jnarines  in  Iceland,  Santa 
Claus  will  be  safe  until  the  next  election. 

"Protective  custody"  of  Iceland!  We 
are  snatcWng  a  sorry  leaf  from  Adolf's 
Norwegian  scrapbock. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  fear  of  Hitler  will 
cost  US  $50,000,000,000  in  money  alone 
this  calendar  year. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  an  in- 
ternational daily  newspaper,  has  become 
a  propaganda  sheet  for  Britain. 

The  world  will  never  know  whether  or 
not  Hitler  would  have  attacked  us  if  we 
had  minded  cur  own  business. 

Every  step  toward  war  under  the  guise 
of  defense  has  been  a  15-cent  penalty 
hiked  to  49  cents  after  seeding  time. 

The  National  Art  Gallery,  the  gift  of 
Andrew  Mellon,  does  not  bear  his  name 
by  request.  There  is  some  modesty  in 
the  world. , 

One  of  the  best  influences  for  peace 
the  past  week  was  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of 
England,  while  visiting  here,  denouncing 
Wheeleh.  ■ 

One  of' the  newest  evidences  for  war 
for  us  is  tee  apF>ointment  o"  "Wild  Bill" 
Donovan,  $,  fighting  fool,  as  coordinator 
of  propaganda. 

Our  Preisident  has  taunted  us  about 
being  like  |  the  ostrich,  which  sticks  his 
head  in  thf  sand,  yet  he  has  not  the  I.  F. 
to  ask  Congress  to  declare  war. 

The  Chiff  wants  selectees  to  stay  more 
than  a  year.  This  is  logical,  for  he  an- 
nounced t^at  the  law  was  not  for  war, 
but  peace,  I  and  we  want  peace  for  more 
th?n  a  yeaji'. 

For  yeais  Kenyon,  Borah,  and  Norris 
were  my  heroes.  The  first  two  are  dead 
and  the  tl  ird  was  80  last  week.  Lind- 
bergh and  Wheeler  are  what  Norris  used 
to  be  befcr?  he  succumbed. 

A  rich  tachelor  of  Fairview,  who  al- 
ways rede  1  ilone  and  carried  an  arsenal  in 
his  car,  fin  Jly  blew  up  in  every  way  with- 
out a  trigger  having  been  pulled.  He 
was  prima,  ily  for  defense. 

Some  yes  rs  ago  it  was  declared  supreme 
wisdom  to  I  beat  swords  into  plowshares; 
now  under! an  artificially  created  orgy  of 
fear  we  al-e  about  to  convert  cooking 
utensils  inio  bombers.  fFr.  Claude,  O.  S. 
B.,  Seneca.,  Kans.) 
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Profiteering    Pracf'rcs    of    t^c    Tii-.ihrnc 
Moncpc  ly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.COViPTOs'  I.WHLIE 

r    ID.M    o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRESENT ATRTS 


Wednesday,  July  16.  1941 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  a  petition  of 
Oklahoma-Arkansas  Telephone  Co.  for 
a  rehearing  in  their  case  against  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co..  wliich  explains  some 
of  the  tactics  of  thftdephone  monopoly 
to  destroy  independent  telephone  com- 
panies throughout  the  country,  many  of 
which  were  in  existr-nce  long  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  Bell  Co.  to  the  field  where 
these  independent  companies  were  in 
operation.  It  appears  that  President 
Nakdimen  of  this  independent  company 
has  been  waging  a  determined  but  hope- 
less fight  for  justice  and  fair  play  for 
his  company,  its  storkholders.  and  its 
patrons  against  the  unscrupulous  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  telephone  octopu.s — 
the  integrated  Bell  telephone  companies. 
In  reading  President  Nakdimen'.^  appeal 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  effect  of  the 
strain  to  which  he  lias  been  subjected 
when  he  says: 

Tlae  loss  of  my  cose  ar  d  tl.e  exper.se  I  have 
been  cut  are  nothing  la  comparison  to  the 
confusion  you  have  placed  in  my  mind. 
•  •  •  ••The  Injustlci  ."  is  a  mild  expres- 
sion. •  •  •  Not  because  of  the  loss  that 
I  have  been  sustaining  for  13  year?  but  the 
loss  to  know  why  It  was  done.  It  Jarred  my 
mmd:  *  •  •  it  jarred  my  entire  mental 
construction. 

Further  he  states: 

Here  Is  a  line  that  ha.s  been  built  for  forty- 
odd  years,  and  the  lino  v.as  such  that  the  B«ll 
could  not  steal  It,  they  could  not  confiscate 
or  manipulate  It  like  tliey  have  with  all  the 
other  independent  telephones.  They  came 
during  the  nlglit  on  Sunday,  destroyed  the 
connection,  and  admit  on  the  stand  the  rea- 
son they  came  on  8unc:ay  during  Hie  nlgjit 
was  in  order  that  the  lav;  would  not  get  them. 

In  proceedings  instituted  with  the 
communication  commission,  the  brief 
cites  from  a  decision  in  this  case: 

Both  parties  filed  briefs  with  the  exam- 
iner. •  •  •  The  examiner  Issued  his  re- 
port recommending  that  the  petition  be  de- 
nied Insofar  as  It  requests  physical  connec- 
tlon.  •  •  •  xiie  rocomracndation  was 
based  upon  the  findinit  that  physical  con- 
nection between  the  petitioner  (the  Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone  Co.)  and  re- 
spondent (the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.)  Is  not  ncrcssary  or  desirable  in  the 
public  Interest. 

The  petitioner's  brief  further  states: 

Arkansas  has  a  statute;  which' compels  every 
telephone  company  to  receive  and  transmit 
all  such  messages  tendered  to  said  telephone 
company  by  other  telephone  companies  under 
a  very  heavy  penalty  (p,  29). 

In  fact,  when  the  case  was  before  the 
Interstate  Corlimerce  Commission,  Ex- 
aminer Myron -Witters  found: 

Failure  of  the  Souihwestcrn  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  to  use  or  connect   with  the   toll 


lines  of  the  Oklahoma-Arkanjaa  Tele;-bcne 
Co  between  Potcau.  Okla  .  and  Fort  Smith. 
ArK.  •  •  •  vrhlle  at  the  same  time  using 
and  connecting  with  a  toll  line  owned  by  the 
Three  States  Telephone  Co.  between  Hackett. 
Ark.,  and  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  •  *  •  found 
unduly  and  unreasonably  preferential  ar.d 
prejudicial.  Removal  of  preference  and 
prejudice  ordered  •  •  •  xhe  refusal  of 
the  respondent  (Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co)  to  restore  said  ccnnectlon  and 
receive  messages  in  Interstate  commerce  is  a 
violation  of  respondent's  (Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.)  cbligation  and  duty  und^r 
'paragraphs  1,  3.  4,  and  6  of  section  1  ol  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act, 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  serve 
its  patrons  in  putting  through  interline 
calls,  the  injustice  of  the  monopolistic 
Bell  company  in  dealing  with  independ- 
ent companies  is  demonstrated  in  the  di- 
vision of  tolls,  as  stated  in  President  Nsk- 
dimen's  brief: 

If  someone  In  St  Louis  puts  a  call  In  to 
Poteau.  Okla  ,  the  Poteau  telephone  com- 
pany, through  its  operator,  has  to  call  the 
one  in  Poteau  and  sometimes  is  compelled 
to  call  them  4  or  5  times  before  they  locate 
them.  Then  after  the  party  Is  located, 
they  connect  him  with  St.  Loul^.  Tiie  call 
may  la-^t  from  3  minutes  to  half  nn  hour. 
Tlie  Poteau  telephone  opera  or  has  to  watch 
the  call  until  it  is  completed.  If  th':>  parties 
talk  from  3  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or 
longer,  the  Bell  may  collect  anywliere  frrm 
81  to  $50  for  said  call.  Ail  the  Bell  company 
pays  the  Poteau  exchange  for  its  connection, 
for  its  time,  and  for  the  use  cf  Its  exchange, 
is  4  "measly  "  pennies  (4  cents). 

President  Nakdimen  states  further: 

By  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  the  commission  has  caused  the  Okla- 
homa-Arkan.sas  Telephone  Co.  to  be  robbed 
of  between  $250  and  8500  per  month,  and 
the  Bell  li-is  been  putting  It  In  their  pocket 
when  It  belonged  to  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone  Co.  •  •  •  Now  do  yr.u  think 
this  is  a  fair  division?  •  •  •  Tio^t  Is 
the  cause  of  the  Bell  getting  larger  and 
larger,  piling  up  millions  and  bllllon.«;  the 
poor  Independent  telephone  company  Is 
starving  abd  striving  for  existence.      •     •     • 

Decisions  cf  this  kind  caused  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  to  own  98  percent  of  the  inde- 
pendent telephone  lines.  How  did  they  se- 
cure these- favorable  decisions?  •  •  •  By 
their  crocked  manipulations.  No  one  cculd 
succeed  in  moncpollzine  the  telephone  all 
over  the  country,  like  the  Bell  has  monopo- 
lized, on  their  honesty  and  Integrity^ 

To  further  substantiate  my  statement 
about  the  corruptness  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co..  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  another  one 
cf  the  manipulations  of  the  Bell.  In  order 
to  accomplish  their  purpose,  known  to  th?m- 
selves.  they  employed  my  attorney's  sen.  a  bey 
who  just  came  out  of  school.  The  main  rea- 
son. I  suppose,  was  to  get  his  influence  to  be 
tcariiPd  to  his  father,  who  was  attorney  for 
the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Telephone  Co.  •  •  • 
Before  employing  my  attcrney  of  Oklahoma 
City  to  join  this  fir.ht  I  asked  him  particularly 
If  there  was  any  connection  between  himself 
and  the  Boll,  and  he  insinuated  that  his  in- 
fluence would  be  such  whereby  he  could  ac- 
complish something  beneficial  in  the  case. 
So  I  employed  him.  When  I  employc?d  hira 
the  Bell  continually  wined  and  dined  him  in 
such  a  way  that  if  he  ever  was  for  me  aid 
intended  to  do  what  he  should  do,  I  feci 
through  their  manipulations  and  connection 
and  wining  and  dining  him  no  dcubt  changed 
him  ccnsic'erably,  because  In  the  wind-up 
their  reliionslilp  was  very  friendly. - 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  President  Nak- 
dimen's  statement: 
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The  loss  of  my  case  and  the  expense  I 
have  been  cut  are  nothing  iki  comparison 
to  the  confusion  you  have  nlaccd  in  my 
m:nd  •  •'  •  not  because Tof  the  loss  I 
have  been  sustaining  for  13  Jcars.  but  the 
loss  to  know  why  It  was  done! 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  the 
tactics  of  the  Bell  Co.  to  brat  down  and 
take  over  this  independent  company 
down  in  Oklahoma  and  AiKansas,  let  us 
see  how  they  are  dealing  wi'b  the  Federal 
Government  richt  liere  in  Washinston — 
r;ght  on  the  desk  and  in  the  office  of 
p\ery  Congre.^^iman  and  S;<ialor  in  the 
National  Capitol.  In  the  fir>t  place,  the 
departments,  the  House,  and^the  Senat-e 
maintain  their  own  swilchboahds  and  pay 
their  own  telephone  oper?to^s.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  own  thelse  telophone 
switchboards,  it  rent.*:  them-  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  own  these  telephone  in- 
struments, it  rents  them.  I  am  told  that 
for  two  instruments  and  one  line  into  a 
Congressman's  or  Senator's  offlce,  the 
rental  is  50  cents  a  month.  ,  When  there 
are  two  lines  in  an  office  xlt'ith  four  in- 
struments, the  rent  is  double.  The 
monthly  rental  for  the  switchboard  in 
the  Hou.-e  Office  Building  is  $270.  but  in 
addition  to  the  rent  of  the  tf  lephone  in- 
struments and  the  .switchboerds,  there  is 
k  m.onthly  rental  charge  for  practically 
all  the  small  telephone  aCces.'-ories  all 
through  the  offices  of  the  House,  Senate, 
and  Capitol — wire  loops,  extensions, 
switches,  cut-offs,  and  so  forth — little 
gadgets  all  itemized  and  placed  on  a 
rental  basis  to  m.ake  up  a  hug  ^  total  in 
the  monthly  statement  ott  which  the 
rental  collections  are  made. 

But  this  charge  is  only  the  initial  pay- 
ment to  the  telephone  company.  For 
every  call  outside  the  Capitol.  S?nate 
and  House  Office  Buildings,  put  through 
on  these  rented  switchboard.-  and  rented 
instruments  by  Government-paid  opera- 
tors, there  is  a  toll  charge  of  1  cent  for 
Department  calls  and  from  3  cents  to  5 
ccnt^per  call  on  other  Govemmf-nt  busi- 
ness, depending  on  thp  volume  of  calls. 
The  fact  is,  the  annual  telephone  bill  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  just  the  House 
and  Senate  offices  and  the  Capitol,  with- 
out a  single  long-distance  call  being  in- 
cluded, is  above  S85.000  per  year. 

The  statement— rtek  phone  bill — for  tl:e 
month  of  May  for  the  Capitol  which  in- 
cludes Hou.«-e  and  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings— this  does  net  include  b  single  long- 
distance call— was:  House.  $4  576  40; 
Senate.  $3  377.26:  and  the.se  are  the  only 
three  Government  buildings  about  winch 
I  ha  e  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  any 
information  concerning  the  telephone 
charges.  In  all  the  other  departments, 
for  which  I  have  no  information,  the 
telephones  are  on  a  dial  sy.^tcm  and 
every  Government  clerk  mUst  take  time 
to  hunt  the  dial  number  of  the  offices  in 
or  out  of  his  particular  building  and  do 
his  or  her  bit  for  the  telephone  comp3ny 
by  putting  through  his  own  call,  which 
is  limited  strictly  to  Gcvernmcni  bUM- 
ness.  Leave  it  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany to  see  to  it  that  this  rule  is  en- 
forced under  the  regulations  from  the 
standpoint,  of  additional  revenue.  The 
Government  takes  kindly  care  of  th.e 
monopoly  by  installing  built-in  tele- 
phone booths  all  through  thf  c'i..i;".- 
ments   for   the    accommodation    oi    lue 
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coin-in-thc-.^lct-     tch  phone    <in.^tiumf-nt    ' 
fur  the  u.-c  of  Federal  einploivi'.'.-,  m  put-    ■ 
tin:-:  i.nr..u"!i  i;-r:'.TKil  call.-.     Th-  prufit- 
e-«i-in4  tf  'h:,-  :r.cr..;.:p-Jy  riKht  under  the 
n<;.-  ■  'f  !::■.•    C   r.='i'  --  ct.rta.nly  shci;:d  be 
i'r.f.>n^ated.     I  do  n...:  know  what  the 
C'onimun:caticn  ConH7iii;:on  i.-  dointj.  but 
V.  hen  I  find  that  I  am  lequir-d  to  pay 
10  cents  tuil  for  cvtry  call  I  make  at  my 
i-partm-nt,  wi'h  a  doliar-a-nienth  ei.ai^e 
fcr  tlT-   r' .-r^.tl  of   ti>-   teli  phone   ::i.-tiu- 
ment.  and  th^n  the  teleplicne  coninany 
bss  the  n^rvo  to  ofler  to  list  my  name 
in«lhe  tokphone  directory  fur  SI  50  txtra 
lor  eaci:  6   nv.nths,  and  on  t^p  of  this. 
when  I  ei  i;.     to  make  a  conrpan.-.on  of 
tiieir  long-disiance  rates,  i;  l^  appalling 
to  find  th'il  while  I  can  be  tran.<pQried 
p.rrsonally  wi'h    150   pound-   of   baggage 
over  any  of  cur  standard  railway  lint-  in 
rn    air-condi'iotud   coach    ccsting    up- 
ward of  $30,000   drawn  by  a  locomotiye 
vaiued  at  oyer  $100,000.  in  charge  cf  an 
e::pert  crew  of  tl.'-  ii.Khest-paid  railway 
pjrsoiim-l  i;V(  r  a  lailway  line,  costing  on 
tlie  avtri^.ge  ol  S>jO  GCO  per  mile  for  a  fare 
ct"  2  cent,-^  p't  mill' — and  I  find  tl:at  in 
corvra.^*    to  this  seryicc  by   the  ra;lv.-ay 
c'Cir.panic.,,    I    am    u quired    to    pay    ap- 
prc.xiina'i'U    1   cent  per  mile  for  a  long- 
di.-ianee  call  cf  3  minutes  over  a  single 
U'iie,  .-'run.-',  on  telephone  poles.    Let  us 
t'.iank  God  that  ti:e  teleplion-'  companie.^ 
l.;;'>^  n(j[  a  nvinop(;ly  on  transporting  and 
ci-  iivcung  tht-  United  Stales  mail,  for  if 
th;  V  did.  we  would  be  lucky  if  we  got  by 
wiihout  a  mni;nium  charg','  of  5  cents  on 
local  letters  and  25  cent.s  postage  to  the 
Fae-fie  cca.-!— and  this  monopoly  would 
Lrnit;    la    all    kinds    of    tables    and    cost 
ihee  .-  to  ju.-nly  the  charge. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Ccmmunica- 
t;on.-  Comni:.--ion  is  doing — but  the  tcle- 
piione  outfit  has  got  any  monopoly  in  the 
ccuntry  cheated  when  it  comes  to  getting 
a\i.a-.  with  the  money.  We  are  told  that 
oO  pcrcJnt  of  th-'ir  stock  is  held  by  tlte 
K'n>^tal  publ-.c.  Weil!  The  Dalton  boys 
cr  ATfl^-ione  could  have  well  afforded  to 
make  a  ^ivy  of  30  percent  for  the  right 
to  Icot  the  country. 

A^ter  all.  m.aybe  they  are  prcceeding 
in  the  right  direction,  because  when  they 
carry  their  profiteering  far  enough  the 
people  of  this  country  will  wake  up  and 
in  their  exasperation  direct  Congress  to 
take  them  ovf  r  and  combine  this  branch 
ct  the  communications  service  with  the 
posial  service. 


David  Lasser 
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'■z  that  these  very 
-:'.e=     are     Commu- 


Ai^TRLE     A-ND      EDITORIAL     F^OM      THE 
V.ASHINGTON   DAILY   NE%VS 


Mr.  FL-^NNAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    m    the 


Recced.  I  include  thp  following  news 
article  and  edilcrial  en  David  Lasser  ap- 
pearinc  in  the  Wa-hing'.cn  D..:lv  News  of 
July  14.  1941: 

[Frcm    the    Wathlnctcn   Daily    Ne%vs    cf    July 

11    1941 
It    \V^,;>.kld    a    Sr.t:.D    T:.me— D.wiD    L.\sseb"S 
Bk'.ndinc,  Ca;,:;:j  CrMMCNiST  TRICK 

(By  Wih  Allen)-" 
In  a  succe-.sful  effort  to  oust  frcm  the  Fed- 
eral Service  anti-Communists  who  are  most 
effective  in  blocking  Communist  infiltration 
into  Gcvernment  depaxtments.  Communists 
have  started  fal;-e  report?  to  the  effect  that 
these  very  antl-Communi-^ts  are  Commu- 
nists, it  wa.s  charged  today  by  Representative 
VooF.ms  (Democrat,  Califcrnia).  one  of  lead- 
ing liberal  Member.s  of  the  House. 

Arou-cd  by  reccnr  revelatlcn?  in  the  News. 
how  David  Las-er,  3C14  Dcr.t  Place  NW  ,  a 
leading  figure  in  tl;e  fight  en  the  Communists. 
WM  cut  cif  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  roll  by  congres- 
sicnal  action  und'T  the  m;.-:t;ik:en  impression 
he  i?  a  Communis*,  Mr.  Voorhis,  whose  ac- 
qua::'.ta!-.cr  with  C  r::muni£t  tactics  stems 
from  h:&  service  on  ths  pies  committee,  told 
the  Ne-A-s  tcday : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kind  of 
pecple^that  Copmiimet.^  have  mo.st  to  fear— 
and  whom  they  mcst  bitterly  oppose — are 
effective  prcsre'.'^ives  -who  are  anti-Commu- 
ni.st  and  -Ai.o  kii  w  a  Communist  when  they 
sec  one. 

'Tl-.tr 
mur.i.-t 

than  cnce  is  that  cf  .'- 
iH\^>'  reports  to  th.  e: 
ai-.':-C  mililini.-t  pr^.  l'; 
ni-'-  ■■ 

1:  W.I.-  printed  cut  In  thi«  ccnnectjon  that 
twice  in  recent  monrhs  Congres-;,  moved  to 
nctn.r.  by  such  report.";,  has  aimed  its  gun  at 
Fedrr.!  employees  by  forbiddinc  the  use  cl 
apprcpnaticns  to  pay  their  salaries,  under 
the  nr.pre^.sicn  that  it  was  bringing  down 
Con1muIU^•.s 

Aiul  each  tuiu  Congress  succeeded  in 
blasting  an  effective  anti-Ccmmunist  off  the 
Federal  pay  roll — to  the  d' liiiht  crf'the  Com- 
mUT.i.~:s  who  foui.d  the.r  path  freer  as  a 
resu'.t 

111  .-.ciditicn  to  Mr  Las.^e 
called  that  la-t  O^'ober 
similar  techniciue  tu  cust  Dr.  David  J  Sapcss, 
1928  Belnicnt  Road  NW  .  U.bor  Board  chief 
ecc:a  nii?t  and  at  that  time  the  most  el- 
anti-Cr:umur.lst    th.  re 

incH  dzff:nders 

e  lifeht  of  an  investigation  by  the 
Ntvs-.s  which  sho-Aed  that  M.--  La.sser  is  not 
and  never  has  been  a  Coir.ni'ir.ist  and  for 
more  than  a  vear  ha?  ccndu-'ted  .. !i  extremely 
effective  expose  cf  Conimunis:  machinations 
amci.i;  uik  ir.pa  vrd.  Voorhis  statement  to- 
day was  reearded  as  indicating  a  growing 
awareness  in  Ccn.ere  s  that  a  great  injustice 
has  been  dene  an  innQc"r,'  n;ati  and  a  valu- 
able public  servant 

Tl-iose     who     have     j  med     Representative 

Voorhis   re.-ently   in   a  warm   deiense  of  Mr. 

Lasser    have    be.-n.    M.ij  <rity    Leader    McCoH- 

,i.\CK.     Representative     Fl.^nn.agan     (Demo- 

t,    Virginia)     and    Representative    Caset 

(Df!n3cr7it.    Massaahu-jetts) . 

Tr.eir  attitudes  appear  to  indicate  a  gi;ow- 
Inc  desire  in  Ccn^re^s  to  undo  the  Injuiy  to 
Mr.  l^asscr  d-n.e  by  stiirmatizmt?  him  as  an 
undesirable    emplt  yee 

Mr  Lasfcr  was  bcrn  m  E.iitiir.ore  in  1902, 
educated  in  Newark  stiKCIs,  i-.:  d  was  grad- 
uated a  civil  engineer  from  Massachusetts 
Inst.t-ute  of  Technology.  At  the  age  of  15 
years  and  10  m.'ntlis  he  told  a  recruiting 
sercant  he  was  19  m  '.  rder  to  enlist  in  the 
A    E    F 

CAS    RAVAGFS    LINaTH 

H  -aw  nrtirn  at  Chat  au  Ti.arrv  and  In 
the  Arconr.e  Fcitst,  v^ll.re  he  Wi*,'-  ga.i-.d  and 


fe-ti 


Ir. 


employed 
standing  o 


was  rescue^  only  after  a  narrow  squeak. 
The  effects  Icf  that  gr.s  still  linger  in  weak- 
ened lungs  'and  bronchial  paseagcs. 

In  1933  l^e  found  himself  among  th^  un- 
it gave  him  first-hand  tmder- 
)1  what  the  unemployed  were  up 
Bgaln-it."  Hs  warm  bympalhies  fcr  the  com- 
mon man  1«  d  hUn  in  an  Idealistic  and  eftintst 
desire  to  a  leviate  the  plight  of  the  Jobless. 

It  has  be  -n  said  frequently  that  II  it  were 
not  for  Ml .  Lasser  the  Communists  would 
j  ible  to  exercise  unhampered  con- 
_.  ..._  Workers  Alliance  and  the  unem- 
ployed. This  is-  important,  because  lh3 
Communist  Party,  a  negligible  quantity  until 
1930,  bjgai  to  acquire  (nflucnce  after  that 
year  by  b.is  ng  itself  on  the  unemployed,  who 
at  that  tin  e  numbered  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  rrilllon.  In  similar  manner  Hitler 
built  the  I  azl  Party  on  the  Germcn  unem- 
ployed <  I 
didn't  know  tricks  1 

In  the  elrly  years  of  the  Workers  Alliance 


■  s  case.  It  was  re- 
Congress    used    a 


*^ 


Mr.    LasEsr 


the  grav.t] 


Inexperienced    In    dealing    v.'lth 


subtle  Communist  tactics,  did  not  svepect 


of  the  situation. 


"It  mus  .  be  noted."  he  explained,  '"that 
acquisition  of  control  by  tlie  f^mmunists 
was  a  process  of  years.  Much  became  ap- 
parent onl  '  in  retrospect." 

It  was  not  until  the  late  summer  ct  1939 
that  Mr.  Li«;er  became  personally  continced 
of  the  trv  th  cf  oft-repeated  charges  that 
the  Worker*  Alliance  was  Communist -con- 
trolled and  he  merely  a  figurehead  • 

Foi'  a  ypar  Mr.  Lasser  quietly  fought  a 
bitter  internal  war  to  rescue  the  Workers 
Alliance  fiom  the  Ccmmunists.  When  he 
found  this  impossible  he  tcwk  the  courageous 
step  of  resigning  as  pf«fiident  of  the  Workers 
Alliance  Iq  order  to  carry  the  fight  openly 
and  publiiiy  to  the  Communists,  risking  the 
vituperatioti  and  calumny  the  Communists 
always  resarve  for  those  who  can  expose  their 
"bidden  bill"  plays  most  effectively. 

BflVEALED     "red"     TECHNIQtTE 

Expose  them  he  did.  In  a  series  of  New 
York  newf paper  articles  in  which  he  ex- 
plained tl$e  technique  they  used  in  dom- 
inating tliie  Workers  Alliance  and  from  be- 
hind the  scenes  guided  it  along  the  "party 
line"         I 

The  Diet  committee  reported  In  January 
that  "the  non-Communist  element  in  the 
Workers  Alliance  withdrew  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dfevld  Lasser  in  June  of  that  year 
(1940)  and  the  Workers  Alliance  became  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self." 

But  Mr.  Lasser  did  more  than  negatively 
break  up  the  Workers  Alliance  so  that  frcm 
a  top  of  a  quarter  million  membership  It 
has  dwindled  today  to  less  than,  5,000  He 
formed  a  new  organization  of  the  unem- 
ployed—tlje  American  Security  Unkn.  Tills 
time,  witli  some  experience  under  his  belt, 
he  saw  to  it  that  the  American  Security 
Union  constitution  prohibited  membership 
of   Communists,    Nazis,    and    Fascists.  , 

I        PRAISES  BT  HUNTER 

He  Lad  jbuilt  up  the  A.  S.  U.  to  a  member- 
ship of  201000  when  the  W.  P.  A.,  because  cf 
his  experiBnce  in  dealing  with  prcblerus  cX 
the  uncmtloyed.  offered  him  the  Job  of  labor 
consultant  to  Acting  Admimttnuor  Howard 
Hunter,  which  he  accepted 

Mr.  Hudter  has  testified  that  Mr.  Lasser  was 
doing  extiemely  valuable  work  up  to  the  day 
he  was  aiitomatically  cut  off  the  W.  P.  A. 
pay  roll  bp  an  amendment  to  the  apprvjpria- 
tlon  act  which  specified  that  "no  part  ct  pny 
apprcpr.aticn  in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  cf  David  Lasser." 

Prcbabl^  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
about  Mr.  Lasser's  dismissal  is  that  the  Com- 
munists tiade  absolutely  np  protest  cr' criti- 
cism cf  Congress'  action,  thereby  tipping 
their  hsnJ  as  to  how  highly  they  regarded 
Mr  Lassej .  i       i 


i 
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VrcTiM   OF  Misunderstanding 

Palii.'-taking  investigation  of  facts  In  the 
case  leads  the  News  to  believe  an  injury  and 
Injustice  have  been  done  Mr,  David  Lasser, 
who.  uiiti)  June  30,  was  labor  consultant  to 
W  P.  A  AdPiini'-trator  Howard  Hunter  Be- 
yor.d  questlcn.  Congress  honestly  believed  It 
was  taking  action-  against  a  Communist  In 
the  FeJeral  employ  when  It  forbade  the  use 
of  the  W  P  A  appropriation  to  pay  Mr. 
Lasser  s  salary  thereby  automatically  cutting 
him  off  the  pay  roll 

But  also  beyond  question  it  appears  that 
Congrrss  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  pay 
roll  an  cfieclive  anti-Com,munlst  Every 
competent  authority  gives  Mr.  Lasser  credit 
for  single-handec'ily  breaking  up  the  Com- 
munis.-domnated  Workers  Alliance.  A  man 
might  conceivably  be  rewarded,  rather  than 
punished,  lor  such  constructive  contribution 
to  soc!ety 

We  are  convinced  that  the  action  taken 
against  Mr.  Lasser  was  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing, which  'it  Is  not  too  late  to  correct. 
And  we  are  convinced  that  no  man  on  the 
hill  would  willingly  allow  a  misunderstand- 
ing to  persist  when  it  works  a  hardship  and 
an   injustice  on  a  loyal  American  citizen 

Congress  l^as  the  right  to  take  such  action 
as  It  may  find  appropriate  in  any  case  That 
is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our  democracy. 
Administrative  agencies  particularly  should 
lead  the  way  In  recogijiticn  of  this  tenet  by 
showing,_respect   for  the   wislics  of  Congress. 

But  we  also  respectfully  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  fact  that  cutting  Fed- 
eral employees  off  the  pay  roll  by  naming 
them  In  appropriation  bills  and  forbidding 
the  use  of  such  money  to  pay  their  salaries 
is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy 

As  a  technique  for  removing  Communists 
from  the  public  pny  roll,  it  is  obviously  more 
desirable  to  hold  a  hearing  at  which  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  can  be  laid  before  the  public 
and  where  the  accused  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  defense. 

For  such  purposes  these  is  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Dies  c  .mmtttee,  the  F  B  I., 
and  various  Federal  agencies. 

In  the  case  of  Mr  La.sser.  such  a  hearing 
would  have  enabled  Congress  to  avoid  the 
misunderstanding  and  Its  deplorable  results. 

We  concur  with  Representative  Boren.  of 
Oklahoma,  who,  though  he  voted  to  remove 
Mr.  Lasser  from  the  W  P  A  pay  roll,  recog- 
nized that  the  technique  used  was  "not  the 
best  method  of  legislating  " 

The  rfgrettable  fact  is  that  at  the  time  Mr. 
Boren  cast  his  vote  he  had  not  been  informed 
that  f6r  the  past  2  years  Mr.  Lasser  has  been 
fighting  the  Communists  at  least  as  ener- 
getically and  perhaps  even  more  effectively 
than  seme  Members  of  the  House 

Any  reasonably  thorough  hearing  wotild 
have  produced  this  fact. 

Even  mere.  It  would  have  vindicated  Mr. 
BoRFN  For  the  lat'er,  early  in  1939.  accused 
the  Workers  ■  Alliance  of  beii-ig  Communist 
controlled  A  hearing  would  have  developed 
the  fact  that  Mr  Lasser  himself  confirmed 
that  charge  a  year  later  by  resigning  as  piesl- 
dent  of  the  Workers  Alliance  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  Qcmmunist  controlled.  And  It 
wotsld  also  have  developed  the  fijct  that  there- 
after Mr  Lasser  did  everything  within  his 
power  to  expose  the.  Communists  and  to 
rescue  the  unemployed  frcm  their  clutches 

With  such  facts  in  their  possession,  we  are 
sure  Congress  would  have  acted  otherwise. 

In  times  such  as  these  it  Is  important  to 
encourage  every  democratic  foe  of  the  Ccm- 
muniats  to  keep  up  the  valiant  fight,  and  to 
avoid  giving  aid  and  fcomfcrt  to  the  Com- 
munists, by  striking  down  the  anti-Com- 
munist. anti-Nazi,  and  antl-Fascist  foes  of 
the   Ted    totalitarians. 


Marketing  Quotas  on  Wheat — Feeding  of 
Extra-Quota  Wheat  Should  Be  Per- 
mitted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  T 

HCN.  CLIFFORD  R.HOPE 


'i    K.-.  .%--■■ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  17,  1941 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
nisny  of  the  complaints  which  arc  com- 
ing from  wheat  farmers  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  of  marketing  quotas  and 
penalties  on  the  sale.s  of  extra-quota 
wheat  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  under 
the  law  the  feeding  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
-where  produced  is  considered  as  a  sale, 
and  in  the  case  of  overquota  whr^at  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty.  There  is  always  con- 
siderable wheat  consumed  on  the  farms 
as  feed,  the  amount  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  scarcity  of  other  feeds  and  the 
price  as  coinpared  with  other  feeds  as 
well  as  the  price  of  livestock.  There  are 
many  farmers  who  have  always  raised 
some  wheat  for  feed.  I  opposed  the  pro- 
vision in  the  present  act  which  defines 
the  feeding  of  wheat  as  a  sale,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  wa.s  a  mistake  to  so  define  it. 

Rcpardless,  however,  of  what  reasons 
may  have  been  advanced  at  the  time  this 
amendment  was  adopted,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  a  reconsideration  of 
the  question  at  this  time.  For  on'-  'h;*Tg 
there  are  at  this  time  no  ma:k*;r.g 
quotas  on  corn  and  there  will  be  none  on 
this  year's  crop.  There  is  no  rea.son  why 
a  farmer  producing  both  wheat  and  corn 
should  be  F>ermitted  to  produce  and  feed 
all  the  corn  that  he  cares  to  and  yet  be 
restricted  in  the  feeding  of  wheat  to  his 
livestock.  There  is  even  less  reason  why 
his  neighbor  who  ha^  been  in  the  habit  of 
producing  wheat  and  feeding  some  of  it 
on  the  farm  and  who  has  produced  no 
corn  should  be  prohibited  from  using  his 
extra  wheat  for  that  purpose. 

At  this  time  farmers  are  being  told  to 
produce  more  meat  anc/ dairy  products  as 
a  part  of  the  defense  program.  The  first 
requisite  in  this  program  is  an  increased 
feed  supply.  Farmers  have  been  invited 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
crease their  corn  production  and  urged 
to  grow  more  livestock  feed.  A  very  large 
part  of  the  penalty  wheat  is  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  who  can  feed  it  on  the  farm 
advantageously. 

Furthermore,  there  is  certainly  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  under  existing  con- 
ditions we  can  get  rid  of  our  present 
wheat  surplus  without  further  very  dras- 
tic cuts  in  acreage  unless  some  of  it  is  fed 
en  the  farm.  At  the  pre.-ient  price  there  is 
little  incentive  to  feed  wheat  on  the  farm 
which  can  be  marketed  without  penalty. 
However,  there  is  a  great  amoimt  of  pen- 
alty wheat  which,  if  permitted  to  be  fed. 
would  be  consumed  in  that  way  and  would 


not  be  pressing  on  the  market  now  or  at 
any  future  time. 

It  will  require  legislation  to  make  it 
possible  to  feed  penalty  wheat.  I  bUuve 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  .should 
at  this  time  give  consideration  to  a  chance 
in  the  basic  law  which  wiU  permit  this. 
iPurthermore.  I  believe  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  give  its  sup- 
port to  such  a  proposal  in  the  interest  of 
working  out  a  fair  program.  If  such  a 
change  can  be  made  in  time  to  be  effec- 
tive in  the  near  future  it  will  do  away  w  ith 
much  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  is  be- 
ing manifested  at  this  time  in  the  wheat- 
producing  sections  of  the  country. 


.'\n:f  ric.-.n   Pl'.Nsicans   Should   Not  Lose  to 
Foreigners 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XKKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  A.  BENNETT 

or   MT-SSOUK. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF  S 


Thursday.  July  17.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    CHICAGO    TnTBfNE 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mi  Sp(;.k.r.  yester- 
day this  august  body  passed  an  act  to 
enable  Dr.  Gustav  Weil.  Irrr.a  W'.l.  ar.d 
Marion  Weil  to  entef  and  it  m.tiri  in  t];e 
United  States  as  quota  immic:an!s 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  mtr.tum  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  Lh>ie  arr  now 
over  5.000.000  aliens  in  the  United 
States — 15  percent  or  750.000  of  wliom 
are  illiterates — there  is  a  prrw:r.c  .qream 
of  professional  people  pi  uiine  into  the 
country  to  become  ultimate  competitors 
with  our  own  professional  people. 

This  situation  has  become  so  acutf  tl.at 
only  last  Monday  the  Chicago  T;ibune 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Influx  ti  Men 
Doctors  Alarms  United  Statr>  PriV.-.!- 
cians.'"  It  seems  that  during  1^-40  of 
2.092  graduates  from  foreign  nudical 
schools,  948  were  granted  permission  to 
practice  m.edicine  or  surgery  in  the 
United  States.  With  many  of  our  own 
medical  men  giving  up  their  prarttcos 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Federal  C&v- 
ernment,  it  seems  that  th^se  alien  ,dV>c- 
tors  are  taking  over  the  busine.'^^s  cur  own 
doctors  have  .so  patriotically  and  volun- 
tarily relinquished  for  the  period  of  the 
present  emergency.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  should  be  intjerested,  I  a.k 
that  the  article  from  the  Chicago  Tiibune 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  these  remarks, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  future  I 
sh'^11  object  to  any  unanimous-consent 
requests  for  the  rehef  of  alien  doctors 
until  I  am  convinced  they  will  not  come 
here  to  compete  with  our  own  graduates 
and  practitioners. 


')- 
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Th-?  article  follows: 

[Frcm  the  Chicago  Tri>:uneJ 
iNnrx      -r    A::;;;     D.  ct   ;.s    A:.ak:.:-     L'stttd 

St'wT-      r-Hv~:':-v^^    Nrw      Vc'.K      Made 


New  y.:EK  J  .-: 
e5pecla;!y  he:-.'  :n 
pr  -v..-.^;    concern 


:  •  —Arr.- 
N  -.  Y-rk 
ever    •h-» 


are  manlfestir.g 
trar_s:us.  r.    cf 


rt-fueee  doctors    ".r.to    the    prcitssion 


Alrtady    sevtrui   t^cu?anci 
have     b€tn     admitttd     to 


in  tills  coumry. 
medical  eKilgrts 
practice 

As  the  pert  ol  ei.tr>  and  ii  ci^mcpoli". 'in 
city.  N--W  Ycr*:  has  beccm»  *>.e'#bcttlenec-: 
for  refugee  doctor!5  They  ?t'.c:<  hrre,  wnere 
thf-y  ti.'.d  frJeudly  a.-vlum  but  also  where  the 
medical  pro{e.-s;on  i.~  probably  more  over- 
crovtded  than  anywhere  else  m  'he  cLuntry. 

Native  American  docor^.  uh',  are  c.ii'.ein- 
platmg  entering  the  country  s  arm- d  Icrces 
In  the  medical  service,  are  apprehc ::<:•.•►:>  that 
the;r  practice.'-  niay  be  absorbed  t:  fcreiirr.ers 
dunr.i?  their  abt:.-  Crmp'.cKn*  ^  <-.!  '.'■'-■  cut- 
ting and  cth(r  v 
Eurrp^an  arrna;- 
n".ed;r  il    .'c-'ie'  ;■  - 


•  :.:r;i!  ■  acv-   by   t'r.e  r>:cent 
;ve  been  filed  w;*h  cciinty 


L...=  ' 


ve.\s:y    iNf  re.^SiE    sho-.'.n 
year  2.C92  pers<^ns  ho;d;nE  certificates 


from  fcre:er.  UMvertities  (except  Canadian) 
wer"  exaiiiUiid  t:  Lcensms:  bi.ard-  m  the 
various  States  acc<jrding  to  the  Journal  cf 
the  American  Mtdicai  Association  Of  this 
number  1  429  applied  for  hcens"?  m  Nf.v 
York  S'ate 

Year  by  year  the  number  '.1  candidates 
from  fcreifin  Institutions  for  !icen.=  -.ir':'  ::i  the 
United  States  has  Increased  Th;-  trend  Is 
graphically  ;lh;stratfri  in  a  tab'.e  of  figure? 
en  Fuch  aophr.Tn's.  f-^m  the  A  M  A  J-  iirnal. 
as  foUo'Ais. 


^  far 


S'uinber  i  Nambcr 
examinci'    rs5se<l 


IV^ti 

I'Al-' 

IKvi    

1V3J 

167 
15» 
181; 
2((t 

«T 

1.  IW 

l.e,(Ji" 
T.  >^■} 

90 
17(1 

!""• 

IW'i   .    , 

1V37 

\'j:is 

IWi 

:.  H) 

f.37 
710 

1  olal 

4.  *13 

cf   the   war   abroad    lio  n    r  ad: 


holders   iA 


By    far    t 

Cl  ^ne  fr.^n;  Crmaiiy  or  ccuntrie?  u:.:;^r  Na.n 
rt.'.i  Am.,i.g  the  2,092  applicants  fr  1&40 
'A  I  re  1  378  from  Germanv.'and  cf  that  ntimber 
613  bore  credentials  frTn  th'^  Un:v--<::'7  of 
Vienna 

Harry  D  B.eiC.  secretiiiy  f  *he  N.-.  r.al 
Ct.n.nnitte  :\-r  Resettlement  cl  F_,re..:r.  P.-Vfi- 
ci..n--.  an  offshoot  of  tiic  N.;"..L,n.ii  h-:„^re 
Stn-vic'  dtc;..icd  that  the  r'-lut'--.  u._  :  :  -tays 
In  New  Y  rk  and  on  the  t  .  =  'cri.  -.b oarcl, 
fceoause  many  S"a*e=  ha-.c  r.Ti^ed  b.  rr-.i :?  to 
hi?  practice. 

M  --t  liberal  ;n  ,id.".iitt;ne  refue-e  pby-:cians 
tc  examination  and  practice  are  Ntw  York. 
Connecticut  Ma.-s^..chusetts,  and  Maryland, 
where  first  (fitn>  n^hip  papers  are  v.rtu.illy  the 
cnly  reqmr   m.t  r  • 

OTHFP.   STMFS    MORE  STBJCT 

S;x'e^n  Sn.tei.  taking  the  pc>ition  they  are 
Uiiubie  tu  evaluate  foreign  credential;  because 
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•  A  .=  m.r>il  per  ert-nce  of  Tho?'^  fxa:r.;r>^'i  earh 
year  n  jTe.'-t  ;.r-  'r.  ;  f  a:«r-'  who  hav.>  fa. led  in 
previcn.-  examinamn,-  Nati\e  Americans 
wl).  g',-  aaroad  to  study  and  then  return  to 
practice  m  this  country  also  account  for  a 
tnia.;:  p-  r'vcntape. 


M\.SY     FROM    GfRM.'.NY 

It     i.i:i;trf-.    number    of    ca:.d;dates 
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noates  to  examination.  Nineteen 
;i!re  full  citi?  i.ship.  which  takes  5 
ac;..-v>  Pr- requisites  In  other 
t.  .tnce  credits.  Intern- 
-  pitals.  and  work  in 
•o  :  "-al  schools. 
G.'.  Lvvoght  Green  re- 
•■■e*'ed  U-::-..ition  requiring  full  citi- 
np  fr,r  adm.:~.-:ca  to  practice,  no  more 
cations  fr^  ni  foreign  candidates  have 
been  received  sin-e  11=*  February  21.  Illinois 
requires  internship  as  a  prerequisite  Of  the 
141  graduates  from  foreign  universities  who 
tock  examinations  in  Illinois  last  year,  ^'9 
pas-td. 

S.:me  American  dcctcr  are  suggesting  that 
the  p!ea  cf  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Brit- 
ish Red  Cr.  f-s  for  1.000  physicians  to  volunteer 
for  service  in  England  he  met  by  sending 
refu^ff-s  over  th^re 


Who  Wants  the  Seaway? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT, 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PE.NN:Yf.  A.VM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESITNTATIVES 

T'nur,sday.  July  17,  1941 
ARTICLE    FEOM    MARINE     PROGRESS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Si>akf r,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  foliowma  article  from  hf'  July  1941 
issue  cf  Marine  Prceres?  App-arine  at 
this  timr,  1  month  af*.  r  :h  R.v--:  ~  :,nd 
Harbors  Cfimm.lttpe  b  -■in  h-aring  tes- 
timony on  thf'  prcp'  -•  i  S"  Latvrence 
projocr,  'hi.s  artir:--  .^(  ■  m.-  ro  b-  very 
tim^'Iy. 

F;-' m  the  poll  cf  replies  from  let- 
ter- S'  r.t  by  thi?  masazine  to  Senators 
and  Representative:  in  rh"-  Congress,  it 
will  b-^^  ncied  th.i'  th"  maj:^rity  of  the 
Mon-ibors    hav"    indicated    their    oppcsi- 


unnecessary 


tion    to    ^h:=    unt',  ^rv'^n' 

con.-truc'-.rr. 

IFrcm  M   r.nr  Progress  cf  July  1941) 

Who  \\.ants  the  Se.v.v.w?  -O.ve  Hundred 
Srx>.T':r.=;  .^no  C;M3rF--MEN  Respcxdeo  to 
Tiir    F?.'..pe:  IF?.    Cl'-?';    Pe^-: '"tions.    rtrr 

THF  WRTTTf:  A.RF  Alt  EtTHFR  OpPOSEt)  OR 
NoNi  rMMlTTAL  ON  THE  S"E.1F'T  OF  THt  ST 
L  \WRFN     E     i^F.AVVAY     IP.r     EOT 

N-  one  ;n  C.  n^-reit;  either  iii  the  Senate 
or  the  H  u.--.  c:  R  ;:re-ci.tatlves,  openly 
--  the  conftructicn  cf  the  St.  Lawrence 
ay  That  Is.  If  the  re.-^ponse  received' 
Min.  ■:-  r,t  Coneress  by  the  Propeller 
:  :-.e  U:.."ed  States  to  its  resolution  In 
.  .  ^i'.cn  to  rhi  project  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cro.'-.?  section  of  ccrgrescicnal  opinion. 
Wheth.  r  this  response  cm  be  so  considered, 
ho'^sever.  reniams  to  be  seen. 

The  Gniiup  poll,  or  any  of  the  crganiza- 
ti  :.-  specially'. n^;  m  determuimg  the  con- 
sen.;ui  uf  puhhc  opinion  by  sampling  a 
percentage  of  tin  whole,  comes  close  to' fore- 
(5'a.-t:ng  results  by  questioning  only  a  very 
small  percentage  Up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
appr  ximat<=;y  20  percent  cf  the  total  mem- 
bership of  Conereis  has  written  the  Propeller 
Club  This  may  be  considered  a  large 
sample — far  larger  than  Is  used,  for  ex.-.mpie. 


fav 
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in  progn<  stlcatlng  the  result  of  a  Presidential 
elettlon.  |l 

^t  C<  ngress  is  different.  I 

An  inc  icatlon  of  the  attlttjde  of  Congress 
is  found,  however.  In  the  letters  v^Titjten  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  jj 

.At  its  annual  convention  In  New  Orleans 
last  December,  the  Prcpeller  Club  of  ths 
United  States  devoted  serlcxis  ccns. deration 
to  a  resQ.utlon  opposing  the  construction  of 
the  prop  ised  seaway.  So  important  was  the 
matter  rfgarded  that  the  convent icni  voted 
to  submit  the  resolution  tc  the  organization's 
member  ports  for  Individual  consideration. 
The  result  was  unanimous  opposition  to  the 
project. 

Pursualnt  to  this  action,  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution w>s  sent  to  every  Member  cf  the  Sen- 
ate and  House,  urging  surr«fcj^of  the  Pro- 
peller Cllubs  stand 

The  rtspcnse  has  been  in.^t  Interesting. 
Thus  far.  99  replies  have  been  received. 
Twenty-fix  cf  these  letters  are  from  Senators. 
Of  these,  10  are  opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
project;  J6  are  noncommittal.  None  says  that 
the  writer  favors  the  undertaking — not  even 
Senator  Al^en  W.  Bap.kley.  majority  leader, 
who  generally  Is  understood  to  reflect  the 
admlnist|ration"8  viewpoint,- or  Senatcr  Claude 
I*EPPrR.  (|f  Florida,  who  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  tht  President's  sounding  beard. 

The  Senate  score  might  be  tallied  as 
fellows  V 

Oppos^:  Bennett  Champ  Clark.  Missouri: 
Styles  Bridges.  New  Hampshire:  Warten  R 
Austin.  Verm'^nt;  Walter  F  George.  Gecizia; 
Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Virginia:  Robert  A  Taft, 
Ohio;  Jatncs  M  Mead.  New  York:  W  Warren 
Bartjcur.i  New  Jersey:  Ralph  O  Brewster. 
Maine;  Jjames  J.  Davis.  Pennsylvania.' 

Noncommittal:  Alben  W  Barkley,  Ken- 
tucky: Aflbert  B  Chandler.  Kentucky:  Hiram 
W.  Johtlson.  California:  Sheridan  Downey, 
Callfomi^;  Homer  T  Bone.  Washington;  Mon 
C.  Wallgten.  Washington;  Burton  K  Wheeler, 
Montan^:  D  Worth  Clark.  Idaho;  Hush  A. 
Butler.  rJebrafka:  Claude  Pepper.  Florida; 
Elmer  Thomas.  Oklahoma:  Harry  S  TVuman, 
Missouri!  Hattie  W  Caraway.  Arkansas;  C. 
Wayland  Brooks.  lUinci.s:  Joslah  W  Bailey, 
North  C|roIina;  Harold  H    Burton.  Ohio 

Most  df  the  letters  classed  as  noncommit- 
tal art  the  usual  stereotyped  acknowledg- 
ments giving  the  assurance  that  "the  matter 
will  hat  e  careful  attention  and  consider- 
ation." senator  Truman  states  that  when 
the  mat:er  ccmes  before  the  Senate.  "I  ex- 
pect to  I  ;o  into  it  in  detail  and  try  to  arrive 
at  a  cor  elusion  that  will  be  for  the  weilare 
of  the  ( ountry  as  a  whole."  Antickpating 
Lljlat  th4  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  ion  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  sinatcr  Burton  states:  "I  have 
refrainec  fr^m  taking  a  final  poeiiion  en  the 
iseue  in  idvbnce  of  cur  hearings  Apart  from 
the  proj  ;ct's  own  merits,  howevei;,  it  seems 
to  me  tl  lat  the  present  is  a  bad  time  to  be 
spendmj  between  $250,000,000  anb  S50O.CC0,- 
000  on  a  matter  only  rem^otely  ccntiected 
with  oui  defense  program." 

Seven1y-twc  Members  of  the  Hcuae  have 
responded.  Of  the^e.  42  are  cppcied  to  the 
seaway  )  grecmtnt,  and  30  may  be  classed  as 
noncomi  nital.  even  such  outstanding  sup- 
porters Df  the  administration  as  the  Hon- 
orable J.  J.  M.\MSFiFLD,  of  Texas,  chanman 
cf  the  I  cu.«€  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors: thi  Honorable  Mart  T  Nop.ton.  cf  Ne-w 
Jersey,  chaiima'n  of  the  House  Committee  ca 
Labor;  the  Honorable  Clarence  F.  Lea.  co- 
author c  f  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  and  others. 

The  titlly  of  letters  from  Ilouse  Mem'^ers 
follows-  » 

Opposed:  John  .Z  Anderson,  California: 
William  I  E.  Hess.  Ohio:  John  W  Gwynne. 
Iowa;  Jdhn  C  Butler.  New  York:  William  M. 
Colmer^Mieslsiippi;  Alfred  F.  Beiter.  New 
York;  Cuy.L.  Mrser.  Pennsylvania;  Ben  F. 
Jensen,    owa;  James  Domengeaux,  Loulsitrh; 
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B  L  RodE-ers.  Ft  nnsylvanla:  S  O  Bland, 
Virginia:  George  H  Tinkham.  Massachusetts; 
James  W.  Wadswcrth,  New  York:  Chauncey 
W.  Reed.  IlUncls;  Joseph  J.  O  Brien,  New 
York;  LcRoy  D.  Downs.  Connecticut;  J.  Har- 
din Peterson,  Florida;  F  Edward  Hubert. 
Louisiana;  I^eonard  W  II  ::.  New  York;  Fred 
J.  Douglas.  New  Ycik;  J  Harry  McGregor. 
Ohio;  Gerald  W  Landls,  Indiana;  J.  M  Rob- 
sion.  Kentucky;  William  T.  Byrne,  New  York; 
Joe  Starnes.  Alabama;  Hale  Eo-gs,  Lcuislana; 
James  A  O'Lcary.  New  York;  John  A.  Meyer. 
Maryland;  Harry  B  Coffee.  Nebraska;  Joseph 
Clark  Baldwin.  New  York:  J.  William  Ditter, 
Pennsylvania;  Charlef  H  JElston,  Ohio;  Robert 
F.  Rich.  Pennsylvania;  Stephcii  A.  Day,  Illi- 
nois: Leland  M  Ford,  Californin;  Lewis  K. 
Rockefeller.  New  York;  Paul  W  Shafer.  Mich- 
igan; Ralph  A  Gamble,^  New  York;  Ivor  D. 
Fenton,  Pennsylvania;  George  Grant.  Ala- 
bama; William  T  Phelffer.  New  York:  Dewey 
Short,  Missoiirl. 

Noncommittal:  Edward  J  Kait.  New  Jer- 
sey: Robert  Rrmspcck.  Gecrgin:  Clifford  Davis, 
Tennessee;  Mnrtln  F.  Smith.  V/ashington; 
Earl  C  Michcner.  Michigan;  James  J  Heffer- 
nan.  New  York;  Hugh  Peterson,  Georgia; 
Charles  H.  Lcavy.  Washingtcn;  J.  J.  Mans- 
field. Texas;  Thomas  H  CuUen,  New  York; 
Charles  F  McLaughlin,  Nebraska  Bob  Sikes, 
Florida;  Frank  W  Boykln.  Alabama;  John  S. 
Gibson.  Georgia;  Charles. A  Halleck.  Indiana; 
Clarence  F  Loa.  CaHfcrnln;  Frances  P  Bolton, 
Ohio;  C.  Jn.sper  Bell.  Mi$sctiri;  Evan  Howell, 
Illinois;  Emanuel  Celler,  New  York;  O.'^car 
Youngdahl,  Minnesota;  Vincent  F.  Harring- 
ton. Iowa;  J  Percy  Priest.  Tennessee;  Arthur 
D.  Healey,  Massachusetts;  Lucien  Maclora, 
Connecticut:  Fred  Bradley.  Michigan;  Mary 
T.  Norton.  New  Jersey;  William  B.  Barry,  New- 
York;  Pat  Cannon.  Florida;  S'lm  Hobbs.  Ala- 
bama. 

The  point  Is  that  while  some  50  Senators 
and  Congressmen  have  expressed  their  open 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect, not  one  Member  of  eitlrer  branch  of 
Congress  has  advanced  a  single  reason  to  the 
Propeller  Club  why  the  seaway  should  be 
constructed,  or  why  the  covering  agreement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  should 
be  ratified. 

The  President  Is  extremely  anxious  to  ob- 
tain conpres."^lonal  approval  of  the  agreement; 
ino  anxious.  In  fact,  that  he  has  chosen  to 
e«tabllsh  a  precedent  afe  to  the  manner  In 
v;h;ch  a  treaty  should  be  ratified.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  he  has  elected  to  secure  that 
approval  by  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  be  voted  uponiby  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  rather  than  by  the  ccnfirmatlon 
of  a  treaty  which,  under  the  Con.  titutlon. 
requires  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  by  the 
Senate 

Congress  may  approve  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  That  remains  to 
be  seen. 

But  its  heart  Isn't  in  the  Job. 
congressional  comment  on  the  st  lawrence 
seawat  project 

Herewith  are  excerpts '  from  letters  written 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  to  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  their  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  proposal :  ' 

Senator  Bennett  Champ  Cl.uik.  Missouri: 
"You  may  b?  familiar  with  the  fact  that  I 
led  the  successful  fight  against  ratification 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Treaty  a  number  of  years 
ago.  I  will  continue  to  use  every  resource  at 
my  command  to  defeat  any  proposal  as  I 
helped  to  dtfeat  the  old  one." 

Senator  Styles  Bridges.  New  Hampshire: 
"I  quite  agree  with  you  that  such  a  project 
Is  unnecessary  And  In  no  way  can  be  con- 
strued as  necpf^ary  to  our  national  defense." 

Senator  Waiter  F.  George.  Georgia:  "I 
voted  against  the  project  some  years  ago. 
However,  I  cannot  see  how  It  can  be  urged 
upon  this  ccuntry  at  this  time  as  a  part  of 
the  defense  prpprsm." 
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Senator  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Virginia:  "I.  too. 
oppose  this  project,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  against  it  a.--  I 
have  in  the  past." 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  Ohio:  "Wliile  this 
project  may  have  merit,  I  cannot  find  that  It 
has  any  real  connection  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram. It  will  Involve  a  very  large  exjjente. 
and  divert  money  and  energy  from  the  real 
task  which  we  have  before  us  today.  •  •  • 
I  shall,  therefore,  oppose  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  this  project  be  authorized." 

Senator  James  J.  Davis.  Pennsylvanin :  "I 
opposed  vigorously  the  building  of  this  water- 
way in  1934  when  the  Senate  rejected  It  on 
a  treaty  basis,  and  I  shall  continue  my  efforts 
a^iunst  this  resurrected  and  camouflaged  pro- 
posal under  the  guise  of  a  revised  treaty. 
*  •  *  The  building  of  the  waterway  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees— upon  coal  industries  and  the  mlneis. 
Other  industries  sucl^  as  steel  and  agriculture 
would  also  be  affected  adversely. ' 

Senator  James  M  Mead.  New  York:  "J  ac- 
knowledge receipt  x^f  yovir  letter  expressing 
opposition  to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  pea- 
way  project  As  you  may  knew.  I  have  like- 
wise expressed  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposal." 

Senator  W.  Warren  Bareour,  New  Jersey: 
"You  may  be  sure  of  my  continued  opposition 
to  the  consummation  of  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway  project." 

Senator  Ralph  O  Erewstek.  Maine:  "1  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on 
those  who  would  divert  so  substantial  a  por- 
tion of  our  resources  In  this  period  of  cri&ls 
to  a  4-year  project  under  the  guise  of  serving 
our  df  fense." 

Representative  William  T  Pheiffer.  New 
York:  "Not  only  would  it  be  unsound  econom- 
ically, and  divert  funds  sorely  needed  for 
building  an  unassailable  defense  for  our  coun*- 
try,  btit  It  would  give  us  one  more  vulnerable 
area  to  defend  in  the  event  of  threatened 
invasion.  Also,  it  would  play  havoc  with 
many  of  the  basic  industries  of  our  country 
and  accentuate  the  uncm.^lcymcnt  prob'em." 

Representative  George  Grant.  Alabama:  "I 
subscribe  to  the  position  tr.ken  by  your  or- 
ganization that  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  prdject  at  this  time  is  not 
Justified." 

Representative  Ivor  D.  Fenton,  Pennsyl- 
vania: "I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  St. 
Lav.rence  project  and  have  already  person- 
ally protested  against  this  project  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt." 

Representative  Ralph  A.  Gamble.  N.ew 
Yoik:  "It  is  a  tremendous  imdtrtaking  j>nd 
a  very  costly  one.  The  President  is  bringing 
this  fcrwarci  now  under  the  guise  of  national 
defense  We  have  committed  i  'num.ber  of 
crimes  under  that  heading  already.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  defeat  It  but 
It  is  awfully  difficult  to  defeat  the  present 
administration." 

Representative  Paul  W.  Shafer.  Michigan: 
"It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  project  at  this 
timevould  be  of  doubtful  benefit  to  cur 
American  economy.  It  would  obstruct  na- 
tional defense  by  dlvertln«^  men  and  mate- 
rials from  Immediately  vital  needs  and  would 
crc-te  in  itself  a  new  and  vulnerable  area 
requiring  vast  defense  work. ' 

Representative  Lewis  K  Rcxtkeitller.  New 
York:  "I  am  In  hearty  accord  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  resolution  and  am  doing,  and 
shall  continue  to  do,  all  I  can  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  the  proposal." 

Representative  Gerald  W  Landis.  In- 
diana: "I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  th.it  I 
shall  do  all  In  my  power  to  defeat  this  legis- 
lation when  It  comes  before  us  for  debate  and 
vole.  Piankly.  the  administration  »  de.sire  to 
build  this  project  Is  just  another  New  Deal 
scheme  to  spend  a  lot  cf  hard-earned  Ameri- 
can ta.'ipayers'  money" 

Rc-preseutatlve  F.  Eiw.akd  Hejjert.  Lcuisl- 
aua:     I  share  your  viev/s  concerning  the  St. 
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Lawrence  seaway  project  and  will  do  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  to  defeat  this  propot-ed 
measure  when  it  comes  on  the  floor  uf  the 
House." 

Representative  Joseph  J.  O'Brien.  New 
York:  "I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  your 
views  regarding  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
should  the  bill  come  to  the  flour  cf  the  House 
I  shall  oppose  It  very  strenuously.' 

Rcprcsematlve  Chauncet  W.  Reed.  Illi- 
nois: "It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  to  us  who  are 
opposing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  project  to 
knew  that  our  friends  are  supporting  us  " 

Representative  James  W.  Wjvdsvvorth.  New 
York:  "I  agree  with  you  about  this  project  I 
have  opposed  It  from  the  beginning,  dating 
back  several  years, 'and  shall  continue  to  do 
so." 

Representative  James  Domengeaux.  Louisi- 
ana: "I  do  not  feel  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  St  Lawrence  seaway  Is  at  this  time 
ecoiicmlcally  Just. fled.  In  fact.  I  feel  th.it 
the  construction  of  this  Jjroject  would  be  det- 
rimental to  a  major  portion  of  th.s  country 
rather  than  helpful,  so  you  may  t>e  as-sur-'d  of 
my  cooperation." 

RcprcsentiUive  Een  F  Jenscn.  Iowa:  "You 
may  be  assured  that  I  shall  do  ail  in  my  power 
to  defeat  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
as  proposed  in  H  R.  4927.  I  cpn  see  no  good 
In  this  prcjcct  from  a  national-defense  .stand- 
point and  -mcst  certainly  this  project  would 
be  bad  for  we  folks  In  the  Middle  West  " 

Representative  Alfred  F  Beiter.  New  York: 
"I  have  constantly  opposed  t!ie  seav.ay  pro- 
posals, and  have  gone  on  record  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  agreement.  My  prolonged 
studies  of  tlie  preposition  havo  convinced  me 
that  It  Is  nn  unnecesspry  an<l  unwarranted 
cxprndlturc  ct  this  time  which  would  create 
Edditicnal  financial  and  ec'-acmlc  burdens 
for  the  p?cple  of  both  countrlQs" 

Representative  LzLftiD  M  Ford.  California: 
"I  have  locked  Into  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal and  It  appears  to  me  that  It  Is  one  which 
Is  not  necessary  at  this  time  and  could  net  be 
made  useful  at  the  present  tl«ie.  Inasmuch 
as  th're  are  so  many  mlUlcns  ftf  dollars  to  be 
expended  for  national  defense  thiS  project 
could  well  be  dispensed  with'* 

RcTJresentatlve  Charles  H  EnsTON,  Ohio: 
"If  the  President  should  be  suocessliU  In  hav- 
ing Congress  authorise^  the  St  Lawrence 
watcrv.'ay  project  we  can  e.xpcct  a  demand 
that  Congress  also  approve  of  the  Florida  ship 
canal.  Pr.s.-amoquoddy.  and  many  ether  so- 
cialistic experiments  which  have  fcejn  rejected 
In  the  past  " 

Representative  Joseph  Claek  Balhwin.  New 
York:  "The  St.  Lawrence  scBway  Is  not  a 
defense  measure.  It  Is  either  an  attempt  tc 
create  an  even  larger  pay  roll  for  political 
ptupose^  qr  it  is  a  promlte  for  cheaper  elec- 
tricity which  cannot  be  fulfilled.  A  prwer 
measure  cither  way  you  lock  at  it|" 

Rppresentative  John  A.  Mrt'Er..  ?|Iarjlaiid. 
"The  proposed  St.  LawTencf  seaV.ay  and 
power  project  has  been  presi  tited  before  on 
Its  merits  and  defeated.  It«  prcpenents  new 
urge  It  upon  us  as  a  necessity  Ic  national  de- 
fense. I  can  see  no  Justlflcatltn  f c  r  reviving 
this  prcjcct  as  a  defense  me ature  " 

Representative  H.\le  Boccs.  Louisiana:  "I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  project  and 
will  fight  It  before  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbcrs  as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the 
House." 

Representative  John  M.  Ko.sicn,  Ken- 
tucky "I  have  consistently  c|>pcs?d  the  jSt. 
LawTence  seaway  project  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so  " 

Representative  John  C  BctI-ep..  New  York: 
"I  am  taking  the  liberty  cf  inserting  this 
resolution  In  the  CoNGni:ss:cK.-.L  Rrconn  I 
hope, this  action  mect3  with  yttur  rpprcval  I 
have'  fought  this  seaway  project  for  years 
and  shall  continue  to  da  so  "  I 

Repre«!ent:».tlve  Wn.iiAM  E.  JHrss.  Ohio:  "^ 
ail  glad  to  knew  cf  the  <  r  n  jcf  ycur 
club  to  this  legislaticn     I  i.      ...    icxl  to  the 
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measure  and  will  do  everything  that  I  can 
to  defeat  it.  I  cannot  approve  the  tactics 
of  the  President  in  this  matter,  since  he  Is 
cow  attempting  to  accomphsh  by  indirection 
what  he  was  unable  to  do  directly." 


Keeping  Faith  With  Draftees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF    II.tlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur.-day.  July  17.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GALESBURG  i  ILL  ) 
DAILY    REGISTER -MAIL 


Mr  CHIPERFIELD  of  Ilinois.  Mr. 
Sp;  I'-k'T,  unciir  lou\v  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.>  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial:^ 

IFrom    the   GaU^buri:    d!!  )    D.-iiIy   Rcgi.?ter- 
Mu;:    cf   Ji.lv    15,    1941  j 

KtSTINC     FMTH     WITJi     DR^FTTZS 

Congressional  leaders  In  conference  with 
Pr:=;.dent  Roosevelt  and  his  Chief  of  Sta!I. 
General  Marshall,  are  reported  to  have  in- 
lorm.cd  the  Preskient  that  he  is  In  tor  a  ho* 
battle  If  he  i:.-;-:,-  Uj'-:.  pressing  for  Iciiii- 
lation  ^v^.;ch  w.u.d  lift  tlie  year's  limit 
service  for  u:..it--,\-  and  szuard-mi'n, jind  al.^o 
the  re.-trici;  :.-  u;:,  n  the  u~e  of  such  service 
men  out;Ki'  :i:"  L::.:ted  Stute:^  aad  us  pes-  } 
Bcs;-icus  I 

In  spite  (.  I  the-~e  wariiings  from  Members  i 
of  the  Hi-ui-e  and  Senate,  it  is  said  that  the 
adnnni-tration  Is  detei mined  to  pre.^s  for  th.e 
legl.-latl'm  because  of  the  allegedly  startlm.? 
Information  ^^atheved  by  the  Arniy  and 
other  service  mtellige  nc'es  of  dangTs  im- 
pending for  this  country.  This  lnform..it:on, 
the  character  of  which  can  only  be  sur- 
mii'Cd,  as  it?  pcs.-et-scrs  assert  its  revelation 
would  Jeopardize  the  public  interest,  is  said 
to  be  k:;ving'>  serlcus  concern  to  the  high 
command  of  the  Army  and  Na\y  and  causes 
extreme  reluctance  to  fcreco  thAr  plans  to 
retain   the  trainees  In  service 

On  the  other  hand,  Meniber;  of  Congre.-s, 
many  of  whom  voted  for  the  draft  law  only 
because  it  provided  that  selectees  would  be 
required  to  ji\e  1  year  of  active  service  in  tlie 
United  States  Army,  feel  their  faith  is 
pledged  and  that  th-y  are  obligated  to  stand 
by   'nis  n>--urance  to  the  men. 

The  ultimate  action  of  Congress  would  ! 
seem  to  hintje  Stiiely  on  what  may  be  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  penis  to  the  coun- 
try which  require  that  the  solons  be  asked 
to  lay  themselves  rpen  to  the  charge  of  bad 
lalth  and  ktep  the  trainees  beyond  their 
original  term.  I:  would  appear  that  there 
must  be  some  features  of  the  situation,  at 
least,  which  might  be  publicized  without 
pre.'udice  to  the  i;eneral  interest  and  which 
mi>,'ht  acquaint  the  people  with  th.e  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  accuse  either  the 
PiTsident  or  the  military  chiefs  with  con- 
juring up  bogey  men  to  frighten  the  people 
and  the  Con2;ress  into  enabling  legislation 
which  they  may  desire.  But  it  does  appear 
thit  the  men  involved  and  their  faniilies 
and  the  people  of  the  country  are  entitled 
to  something  more  specific  than  the  va^'ue 
and  generalized  statements  so  far  permitted 
to  be  made. 

If  the  circumstances  are  such  that  there 
1»  LnimeUiate  danger  of  hostiiUies.  it  sliould    I 


be  borne  in  mind  that,  tf,  and  wh'^n.  the 
Umted  States  becomes  involved.  It  will  not 
be  President  Roosevelt's  private  war.  nor 
the  military  chieftain's  private  war.  but  a 
war  in  which  all  will  be  Involved.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  by  and  iaiee, 
presumably  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
trusLVorthy  to  share  in  some  degree  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Nothing  could  be 
more  prejudicial  to  f.uth  in  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  the  unity  of  purpose  required 
to  successfully  prosecute  a  war.  than  an 
official  asstimption  that  a  people  supposedly 
qualified  for  self  g'.vernm.ent,  still  are  too 
dumb  to  be  entru--ted  with  the  truth  about 
the  military  situation. 

An  interesting  and  timely  appraisal  of 
the  question  of  extending  the  service  tinie 
of  draftees  and  guardsmen  is  contained  In 
a  recent  i.ssiie  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  which  follows; 

"Dcubtle.ss  tlie  Army  is  deal.ag  with  a 
very  urgent  situation  in  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  Gen  George  C  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Staff,  that  Congress  authorize  the  reten- 
tion of  selective-service  trainees.  National 
Guard  units,  and  Reserve  officers  beyond  the 
year  for  which  they  v. ere  called  into  service. 
Yet  the  reccmmenda-ion  is  a  questionable 
one. 

■  As  to  the  guard  units  and  Reserve  officers 
the  rcques*;  is  not  unfair,  since  the  men  In 
these  branches  of  the  service  have  known 
from  their  first  enrollment  that  they  might 
be  called  upon  In  emergency  ar^d  for  the 
duration  of  the  eniergeiicy 

"However,  the  selective-service  trainee  Is 
In  a  different  position.  He  was  chosen  out 
of  a  large  registration,  among  which  there 
axe  tiiou.-ands  of  others  equally  eligible. 
He  was  given  no  choice  as  to  whether  he 
shoMld  serve  Throughout  the  discussions 
cf  the  Drait  Act  and  Its  early  administra- 
tion there  was  an  implied  promise  that 
when  the  man  had  completed  his  year  of 
framing  he  would  return  to  his  peacetime 
occupation  subject  only  to  call  as  a  reservist. 

"It  is  Important  to  morale  at  home  and  in 
camp  that  the  Government  should  scrupu- 
lou-iy  keep  faith  w;*h  the  men  whom  it  has 
con.scripted  for  service.  If  those  specialists 
and  technician,  who  are  particularly  neecJed 
in  their  uni's  can  be  persuaded  to  voluoteer, 
that  is  good.  The  counter  attractions  to  be 
considered  Ulustxate  anew  that  the  rewards 
of  sheltered  Job>  at  home  should  not  be 
allowed  to  outstrip  those  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces 

"Ccngre.ss  sh  uld  ponder  this  question 
carefully,  N/  rib;.c'i...n  would  be  made  to 
notifying  draft  t-  ^a'led  henceforward  that 
they  might  be  held  feir  longer  service.  But 
the  Senate  Naval  Aflairs  Committee-has  lately 
refused  a  request  fur  authority  to  hold  naval 
enlisted  men  beyond  the  term  for  which  they 
signed.  A  great  number  of  u.seful  potential 
selectees  are  awaiting  the  places  vacated  by 
those  who  have  had  their  year  of  training." 


Senator  Tom  Connally 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEX.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  17.  19 il 


ARTICLE  FROM  PATHFINDER 


Mr.     LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks, ll  submit  herewith  the  f'^lli'^'.ving 
article,  being  a  clipping  from  the  Path- 
finder, issue  of  July  12.  1941,  conccrnine; 
Senator  Tom  Conn.^lly.  of  Texas,  of 
whom  the  people  of  his  State  are  justly 
proud: 

I  From  the  Pathfinder  of  July   12    1941] 

PRESENTING    TOM   CONNALLT 

Right  now  there  is  a  reshuffling  of  admin- 
istration stalwarts  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Thfit  august  body  has  lost  and  is  losing 
some  good  men;  and  good  men  must  be 
chosen  to  replace  them.  Men  on  whom  the 
President  and  also  the  Nation  leaned,  like 
Pat  Hairrison,  of  Mississippi;  Sheppard,  of 
Texas;  $nd  BvTnes,  of  South  Carolina,  are, 
like  Elijah  of  old.  dropping  their  mantles 
on  othef  shoulders. 

It  is  one  of  those  times  ot^change  in  which 
merit  is  j  recognized  and  dentorfstrated  ability 
is  rewarded:  and  for  that  reason  the  "wise 
guys"  anjund  the  Capitol  are  Spying.  "Watch 
Senator  CoNNALLT.  of  Texas," 

The  tiill.  gcod-looking,  genial,  witty,  wise- 
cracking Senator  from  the  biggest  State  In 
the  Dnibn  has  in  25  years  of  activity  under 
the  dotne  of  the  Capitol  been  steadily 
emerging  from  the  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands, ivho  have  served  in  Congress  with 
him  in  that  stretch  of  time.  He  has  not 
only  detnonstrated  his  ability  and  energy— 
that  hei  can  be  counted  on  to  handle  the 
Jdb — but  he  has  also  shown  that  he  can 
make  ffiends  as  well  as  fight.  He  even 
makes  irlends  of  the  very  ones  he  fights. 
Nobody  hates  Tom  Connally.  The  way  he 
wears  his  name  indicates  the  sort  of  "good 
scout"  b|e  is  It  used  to  be  "Thomas  Terry." 
but  did  ;not  fit  that  way.  I 

The  walue  and  influence  of  a  man  In  the 
Senate  ^  not  measured  by  ability  alone;  char- 
acter aad  personality  also  count  for  a  great 
deal.  I^ose  qualities  Inspire  'trust  and  co- 
operatic*!  on  the  part  of  others.  By  way  of 
proof  that  people  like  Senator  Tom  Co?inallt 
is  the  ffct  that  in  his  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  ills  third  term  In  1940  he  received  the 
largest  tote  e^-er  polled  by  any  individual  lu 
the  State  of  Texas.  And.  characteristically, 
he  does  tiot  mention  that  fact  in  his  biograph- 
ical sketch  in  the  Congressicnal  Directory. 

Some  political  observers  who  work  around 
the  Cagitol  have  picked  ^Senator  Connally 
lor  the  Chairmanship  of  the  powerful  Finance 
Commltjtee.  to  succeed  Harrison.  There  are 
three  prominent  majority  leaders  ahead  of 
him  In  the  point  of  seniority,  George,  of 
Georgia,  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
BARKLEt.  of  Kentucky— but  they  all  have 
their  hinds  very  full  for  the  present,  and 
they  will  not  worry  about  the  Jdb  with  Tom 

CONNALtT  on  it 

The  tone  Star  State  Senator  has  already 
shown  his  taste  and  capacity  for  financial 
legislation.  He  is  the  author  of  a  complete 
schedule  of  income-tax  rates  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  lp32;  he  was  the  author  of  an  amend- 
ment td  the  1934  Revenue  Act  placing  an 
excise  tpx  on  foreign  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats;  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  bill 
for  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which  was 
put  in  bperation  in  1934.  and  still  operates. 
The  adiUlnistration  would  probably  feel  easy 
with  TdM  Connally  ready  to  take  charge 
of  that  big  $3,500,000,000  defense-tax  bill 
soon  to  reach  the  Senate.  Connally  is  the 
only  Senator  who  is  a  member  of  the  three 
pcwerfujl  Committees  of  Finance.  Judiciary, 
and  Foreign  Relations. 

Anothier  writer  who  watches  the  workers  at 
the  United  States  Capitol  predicts  that  Con- 
N.ALLY  Will  be  piqked  to  succeed  Byrnis,  ot 
South  Carolina,  as  floor  leader— sort  of  ad- 
ministration-Senate liaison  officer — to  back 
up  Majority  Leader  Barkley.  and  take  his 
place  wHen  necessary.  This  writer  says:  "The 
big  scia$or-tongued  Texan,  who  can  soften 
that  cutting  edge  to  a  persuasive  drawl,  or 
roll  it  in  a  yarn  that  has  the  Senate  rollicking. 
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has  triple-threat  talents  rare  in  the  Senate." 
Besides,  Connally  has  already  been  an  as- 
slrtant  to  Senator  (soon  to  be  Jusftice) 
Btrnes  in  thl."?  confidential  work.  Perhaps  no 
other  Senator  could  approach  all  his  col- 
leagues on  more  friendly  terms  And  he  has 
been  consistently  a  militant  supporter  of  the 
President,  though  net  a  rubber  stamp  He  has 
"voted  wrong  ■  a  few  times. 

A  glance  at  thP  life  sketch  of  Tom  Connally 
reveals  that  he  came  up  the  haid  way.  He 
was  born  on  a  Texas  farm  and  went  to  the 
country  public  schools.  He  went  on  to  Baylor 
University  and  the  University  of  Texas  and 
came  out  rerdy  to  practice  law.  He  soon 
showed  special  ability  as  a  trial  lawyer,  and  as 
county  prosecuting  attorney  he  made  a  record 
that  is  still  envied  and  aimed  at  by  young 
attorneys  in  th-.t  county  (His  only  son,  Ben. 
Is  now  an  attorney' In  Houston.  Tex,)  Con- 
nal'.y's  friends  believe  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  State  if  he 
had  stuck  to  the  profession,  but  his  Interest 
In  public  affairs  and  his  ability  to  make  friends 
Boon  poinded  his  career  to  politics.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  State  legislature,  and  in 
1916  vas  elected  to  Congress. 

But  Tom  Connallt's  nfature  life  was  not 
all  law  and  politics.  His  is  a  fighting  p?.triot- 
Ism  When  the  War  with  Spam  came  up.  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  In  the  Second  Texas 
Volunteer  Inlantry.  and  got  as  far  as  Florida. 
In  rank  he  got  to  be  sergeant  major  He 
had  hardly  learned  his  way  around  in  Con- 
gress when  .America  got  Into  the  World  War. 
and  he  went  Into  the  Army  again,  this  time 
as  coptain  and  adjutant^  Twenty-second  In- 
fantry Brigade.  This  time  he  got  as  far  as 
Fort  Meade.  The  Senator  claims  a  sort  of 
record  of  having  been  iu  more  wars  and  done 
less  fijliting  than  anybody. 

A  little  siUelisht  on  Senator  Connally's 
military  career  illustrates  his  honesty  and 
ccnscienticusness.  In  1919  when  the  House 
was  considering  a  resolution  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  to  Members  for  the  time  they  were 
In  the  military  service,  the  former  Texas 
captain  and  adjutant  rose  and  made  it  very 
pla.n  that  he  would  riot  accept  any  such 
money.  "When  I  entered  the  Army."  he  said, 
"I  was  willing  to  accept  the  reduced  pay  pro- 
vided as  ccnipensatlon  in  the  Army.  Prac- 
tically every  soldier  who  Joined  the  colors 
received  less  than  he  did  in  civil  life,  and  I 
want  no  more  consideijatlon  than  was  ac- 
corded to  others  in  th«  service." 

When  RepresentatiVQ  Connally  became 
Senator  Connally  in  |  1929,  a  Pathfinder 
sketch  at  the  time  credited  him  with  being 
"colorful,"  and  an  orator  whose  speeches 
were  "full  of  wit  and  sarcasm."  and  said  that 
In  his  specialty  cf  foreign  aflairs  "he  never 
failed  to  pour  the  acid  of  his  sarcasm  and 
Irony  into  anv  sore  or  sensitive  spot  the  rul- 
ing party  might  reveal."  He  was  credited 
with  courage  lor  running  for  the  Senate,  for 
his  predecessor  had  lost  out — like  so  many 
others— by  doing  that  very  thing. 

It  was  cnfy  in  the  last  2  years  that  majority 
leaders  discovered  Senator  Connally's  spe- 
cial aptitude  for  committee  work  and  cH-Qocr 
negotiations.  He  did  yecrnan  strvice  for 
Chairman  Pittman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  smoothing  out  and  pushing 
through  the  ald-to-Biitain  policy  with  re- 
peal of  the  arms  crabargo.  and  in  enacting 
the  lease-lend  bill.  Conn.vlly.  rated  as  a 
conservative,  is  able  to  patch  up  difTcrenccs 
between  conservative  and  radical  factions  of 
the  party.  And.  in  addition,  he  is  always 
ready  to  be  sent  into  tire  arena  against  any 
champion  of  the  foe  for  a  knock-down  and 
drag-out  fi-sht. 

ToM  CoNN.\LLY  cxcels  both  in  making  war 
and  making  peace.  In  the  Un.ted  States 
Senate,  and  now.  at  64  years  cf  age.  a  new 
period  of  increased  pov.er  artd  influence  is 
apparently  opening  up  :o  him. 

Wh?n  not  in  Washington,  the  Senator, 
now  a  widower,  makes  his  heme  in  iiarlla 
Palls  County.  Tei. 


Tlie    Coast    Guard    Operating    Under    the 
Present  Unli'^ited  N?t''>nal  Emergency 


EXTENSION   Or    REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  FRLD  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIZPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  10.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  FRED  BRADLEY, 

OF  ^:T^HI^A^' 


Ml.  BRADLEY  cf  M.chigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the 
followinp  address  I  delivered  over  Sta- 
tion WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.,  on 
July  16.  1941: 

During     the    present    unlimited     national 

emergency  declared   by  the  President  in  h;s 

proclamation  of  May  28  last,  it  has  become 

increasingly   evidcr^t   to  all   of  us  that   our 

normal  peacetime  pur?uits  are  going  to  suffer 

in  various  degrees  and  we  will  unquestionably 

experience  more  and  greater  incotivenienccs 

I    as   time   goes  on.     This   is.  of  course,  much 

I   mere     noticeable     and     more     immediately 

I   noticeable  In  the  ca.«e  of  families  whose  men 

folks    are    in,    or    enter  ng    into,    the    armed 

forces  of  the  Hatlon. 

The  one  particular  Instance  that  I  want 
to  discuss  with  you  at  length  ictiay  is  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.  Judging  from  numerous  let- 
ters wlhch  have  come  to  my  office,  it  Is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  perhaps  some  mislnfcrma- 
tlon  has  gotten  out  tc  the  general  public  by 
way  of  unfounded  rumors  which  has  (jauscd 
considerable  alarm,  not  only  among  th^  mus- 
ters and  crews  on  Great  Lakes  vessels.  •  but 
also  on  the  part  of  yachtsmen  and  again  on 
the  part  of  tliose  ashore,  who  for  various 
reasons  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
operation  of  the  Coast  Guard  staLlons  in  their 
vicinity:  and  so,  perhaps,  in  this  brcadcsst 
I  may  be  able  to  clarify  the  situation  scme- 
what  based  on  accurate  Information  which 
has  been  given  to  me  by  none. ether  thin 
Admiral  RuK^el  R.  Waesche.  commancant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  a  splendid  executive,  a 
courageous  officer,  and  a  man  in  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  when  I  promise 
you  that  he  will  do  the  best  possible  Job 
with  the  greatest  decrc?  cf  efficiency  under 
extremely  trying  circumstances. 

First  cf  all.  may  I  assure  you  that  it  la  not 
contemplated  that  any  Coast  Guard  station 
on  the  Great  Lakec  will  be  closed  down  dur- 
ing the  present  navigation  season.  It  is 
true  that  there  have  been  marked,  and  in 
some  Ir.starces  almost  dra-^tic,  reductions  in 
trained  peisonnel.  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned entirely  by  the  pre.scrw.  war  emer- 
gency, but  these  situations  are  being  rectified 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  of  the  back- 
ground. As  jou  all  know,  the  United  Sifites 
Coast  Guard  Is  one  of  our  very  oldest  armed 
services,  which  for  many  years  has  operated 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  peacetime,  but  which  in  the  event  of 
war  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Inasmuch  as  we  ere  still  mot  c*Scl£!ly 
at  war.  this  service  I?  still  operating  under 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  much  of  its 
personnel  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
active  service  under  direction  of  the  Navy. 

Until  comparatively  recenlly.  our  Coast 
Guard  was  operating  with  a  force  of  9.000 
enllolccJ  men.  Because  cf  the  present  emer- 
gency deqoands,  the  Congress  has  authorized 


an  Increase  of  apprcxlmattly  IC  000  men. 
These  addltlo.ial  men  have  bcvn.  and  ore 
continuing  to  b?.  recruited  a«!  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible about  1.000  men  f\:\\  b.inc  required 
to  fill  the  new  authoriz'^ri  strength  These 
new  recruits  are  being  train«-d  t3  f-erve  not 
only  as  replacements  for  tha  trained  men 
who  have  been  taken  away  but  to  meet  the 
expanded  activities  of  the  ser\1ce. 

In  addition  to  th's  personnel,  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  withlti  the  post  year,  und»r 
th?  President's  reorganisation  plan,  the  Const 
Guard  assumed  Jurisdiction  over  the  former 
United  Stcte*;  Lighthouse  Service,  by  reason 
of  which  some  6.000  addltioral  men — who" 
then  enjoyed  civilian  etitu«-^s'>mf  8  400  nf 
which  have  been  and  are  now  being  taken 
into  the  CC'ast  Guard  as  enlist €Ki  fjersonnel; 
and  the  remaining  1,600  will  still  be  retained 
in  a  civilian  status,  but  none  of  these  men 
in  either  classification  will  suffer  any  los.-  cf 
pay,  rank,  s.^nlority.  or  retiring  status  But 
this  transfer,  of  course,  has  caused  a  tremen- 
dous amount  cf  dilDcvilty  In  arranging  for 
seniority  status,  ration  allowance,  rate  of  pay 
equalization,  etc  Furthermore,  in  some  in- 
stances the  inspection  cf  the  varl-^us  light- 
house station?  hns  been  transfe-rod  to  other 
personnel,  although  this  is  not  true  In  all 
Instances  I  feel  confident  thnt  as  rapidlv 
as  possible  any  present  existing  dlfRcultlrs 
caused  by  this  transfer  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  to  the  C;*i^t  Guard  Will  be  rtciified 
and  smoothed  cut  In  this  connection' it  is 
Interesting  to  remember  that  practlcallv  sdl 
of  the  executive  and  supcrvlFirte  personnel 
in  Washington  cf  the  former  Lighthouse 
Service  arc  still  on  the  Job  and  still  direc'ly 
responsible  for  the  detail  cf  handling  the 
Light hcusa  Service.  Furtheritiore.  these  are 
th?  men  wno  are  direct! v  responsible  for  t!ie 
question  cf  ironing  out  these  details  of  re- 
organization. 

NOW,  Just  what  are  some  of  the  emergency 
demands  which  have  been  mjKle  on  Admiral 
Waesche  and  his  aides  for  traii:ecl  pcrrcnrel; 
and  what  are  some  of  the  Bif3cultieii  en- 
countered in  supplying  this  tnu-'usl  emer- 
gencv  demand? 

•I  previously  told  you  that  at  the  start 
we  had  an  enlisted  personnel  of  about  9.000 
men.  about  2.400  of  whom  were  generally 
known  by  us  civilians  as  Uftsavers.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  been  manning  the 
stations  en  the  Great  Lakes  and  our  ether 
coast  lines. 

Recently  In  one  stroke  Admiral  Waesche 
was  ordered  to  furnish  about  2. ICO  trained 
seamen  and  surfraen  for  manning  transports 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Navy;  seme  of 
these  vessels  only  recently  bclnc  transferred 
to  the  Nfivy  from  the'fr  merchant-marine  sta- 
tus. In  the  pa.st  the  Navy  wCiild  have  nor- 
mally manned  these  tramports  with  their 
own  men.  but.  a£  you  all  know,  we  are  at 
present  rapidly  expanding  our  Navy  from  our 
traditional  one-ocean  Kary  inlo  a  two-ocean 
Navy,  and  this,  of  course,  has^  created  a  tre- 
mendous strain  on  the  Ntivy  itself  for 
trained  personnel  Therefore,  they  had  to 
fall  back  onto  the  Coast  Guard  for  not  only 
the  trained  surfmen  but  for  men  with  B:-a- 
going  ratings  as  well.  Some  100  of  this  first 
allotment  went  to  man  one  vessel  alone,  the 
U  S.  S,  V.'ckefield.  formerly  the  S.  S.  Man- 
hatiaii.  And  the  other  1.4C(J  are  being  di- 
vidcd  up  for  manning  fully  4  other  new 
transports  and  also  to  furnish  small-boat 
crews  for  22  other  transports.  Doubtless 
some  of  these  transports  have  been  usid  for 
the  transfer  of  men  to  our  nev.-  outlymg 
bases  far  at  sea  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
Greenland  cr.d  possibly   also,  Iceland 

Now.  In  speaking  of  emall-»bcat  crews,  let 
me  remind  ycu  that  the  presmt  war  has 
served  grim  warnings  on  us  in  the  case  of 
Dunkirk  and  again  in  Crete  that  there  may 
conceivably  aiise  occasions  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  land  or  to  evacuate  troops  fronj 
beaches  In  an  em.crgency  sittja'icn  Ccnse- 
quently.  our  Army  in  conjunction  with  th» 
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Kavy  ar.d  thp  Cr.ast  Guard  ha^  dfve!~pt-i  a 
Epticial  Ijpe  ol  f-r:.,i;i  h  /it.  {  ir  liiJs  purpose, 
and  hence  AcJmii.i:  \\a(  r-.^e  was  recently 
called  upcn  for  Fir.e  1.400  additional 
trained  surlmen  other  tiiui  those  mentioned 
above  to  be  assigned  to  rrv.in  these  boats, 
two  at  a  time,  to  tr-.i.!)  N.r.y  personnel  in 
their  proper  use.  and  a  number  are  being 
iLsed  »o  trnin  Army  men  as  \v(ll  in  the  proper 
MX  cf  these  small  boats.  A^  ycu  seaman  all 
knew.  It  Is  no  small  task,  and  calls  for  ex- 
perience of  high  crder.  to  successtully 
launch,  handle,  and  l.i:.d  these  boats  In  a 
Eurf.  and  1  know  cf  no  one  in  our  services 
who  '^h-.uld  know  more  about  it.  or  have  had 
more  experience,  than  the  Cca/-t  Guard,  but 
here  ac;ain.  you  see  that  we  have  suddenly 
been  called  upcn  to  supply  over  a  third  of 
our  trained  personnel  for  this  emergency 
program. 

Addfd  to  all  thi.s  let  me  say  there  have  been 
ether  f:dd:ticnal  duri^s  imp-.-xd  on  thp  Ccast 
OtL'.rd  by  reason  of  the  eimrgenry.  For  m- 
f^tr.nce.  they  hnve  been  called  upon  to  board 
ft.M^;  police  those  merchant  ves-sols  of  foreign 
P.n,'  which  we  vfrer^v.y  sel/^d  in  cur  various 
harbors,  and  vi.irh  Ind  s-u.-ht  a  linven  of 
refuce  eRrlv  in  i!.i<  v.nr  when  we  wore  sup- 
po.;<  d  to  >;•-'  a  :  e'l'ral  nati'in.  The  Coast 
Guard  1^  st:Il  p^ncms;  tho>e  boa's,  .^c:a.n. 
th^'V  have  h^en  called  upon  to  perfcrm  ccn- 
Siderable  h.-.!bor  police  work  to  f-re^tall  pcs- 
.■■ible  -nbct;icp  to  ^h.ps  loadinc  war  ma'cnel 
f<ir  ."-Iiipm'T.r  to  Enpland  a:;d  el.^ewhere  In 
thi-^  tn.-k  tii.y  havp  been  able  to  fall  back 
raihfr  Jieavilv  on  the  Con?t  Guard  Reserve 
ar^.d  havp  in  a  ureat  many  In.^tance-^  made  u.-^e 
of  .'•m.all  yacht.s  and  other  brats  which  have 
voluntarllv  eoj;e  irto  the  Coa.-t  Gua-d  !or  The 
duration  rf  the  emerppncv. 

There  i.-=  a.ncher  arm  of  the  Coa.-t  Guard 
whirh  :.>  very  imp^r'ant  and  the  nature  of 
whcsp  wrrk  1=  s  -mewha^  r'-man*ic  I  ref-r 
to  the  Coa,-t  Guard  Air  Service,  whose  record 
of.,ach.:<'vmpnt  for  a  nun-.bfr  cf  years  ha,-  been 
fudd^d  w.'h  brilliant  rescues  at  sea  and 
eft'?::  the.  thrllline  transfer  of  injured  seamen 
to  nava!  hospitals  ashore  Here  apam  we  find 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  called  upon  to  loan 
a  number  cf  its  well-trained  pilots  to  the 
Navy  for  use  ;n  training  young  naval  pilots  in 
the  correct  rperaMon  of  the  famous  lon:;- 
ran?e  bombfrs  We  may  truly  expect  thcs? 
boys  will  receive  the  best  possible  training 
from  these  Coast  Guard  pilots 

All  cf  thi.~  ho'vever.  has  created  a  tremen- 
dous strain  on  the  peacetime  operatme  per- 
sonnel of  our  life-saving  service  and  has 
cau.srd  considerable  difficulty  and  inconven- 
ience in  tl^.e  domestic  life  of  these  men  and 
their  families  It  is  not  expected,  however, 
that  for  the  time  being  any  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tions en  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  reduced  to 
less  than  four  trained  men.  providing  that 
sta'lon  is  equipped  with  one  or  more  surf- 
boats  And  as  fast  as  the  trained  men  are 
taken  away,  it  is  hoped  to  replace  these  with 
the  new  enlisted  men.  who  will  be  trained 
on  the  job 

One  of  the  thines  which  has  cau-ed  the 
most  difficulty  in  these  transfers — and  I  am 
speaking  now  directly  for  any  Coast  Guard 
men  or  those  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  and 
their  families  who  m.ay  be  listening  In — is  the 
fuesticn  cf  siib-^istence  allowance  or  rancn 
allowance  And  in  this,  I  want  to  cjuote  di- 
rectly from  a  letter  received  early  this  month 
from  Admiral  Waesche      He  savs- 

"As  ycu  will  remem.ber,  the  nuittor  cf  sub- 
sistence allowances  for  surfmen  has  always 
been  very  troublesome  which  was  incre,:ised 
when  we  took  over  the  Lighthouse  Service. 
At  that  time  we  had  h  different  rate  for  sub- 
sistence fcr  men  en  lii:ht^h!p?.  men  at  lif^ht- 
hau5es.  nien  at  Cc,u-t  Guard  stations,  men  en 
large  ficating  units,  m.en  on  small  flcating 
units,  men  en  detached  duty,  and  probably 
a  few  xv.<rre  Some  get  a  ca.-h  allowance  fcV 
food,  ethers  were  cr.  a  gencr.i!-mess  ba-i~. 
and  still  ethers  received  a  ra'ion  alicwance 
(the  Government  purchased  the  food  up  to 


a  cer'nin  l!r..;"-d  an^.cunt  per  mar.  i  The 
ere  big  dii^iul'y  we  had  in  straight-enlng 
c'lt  these  allc.vances  was  the  fact  that  for 
m  :!iy  years  .-iirfmen  received  $1  a  day  cash 
f  r  nih=;i';terc».  which  th.ey  looked  upon  as 
P"!r'  of  their  pay  Mrny  of  them  ate  at 
h-rir.e  wi'h  'h' .r  i.ir.Miics,  If  a  single  man 
wa,-  a't.-i:h-ci  ir  a  Cc...~t  Guard  station  with 
a  number  cf  m.arried  men.  he  fared  rather 
badly.  Several  mionths  ago  we  adjusted  these  , 
ration  allowances  to  bring  them  into  accord 
but  again  continued  to  give  the  surfmen  a 
cash  allowance  which  we  reduced  to  81 
centii  per  day  but  at  the  same  time  the  Con- 
gress allowed  these  men  upward  of  $34  50 
a  month  as  an  allowance  for  quarters,  the 
net  result  being  a  distinct  gain  for  the  surf- 
men. But  we  still  had  with  us  the  embar- 
rassing situation  of  paying  a  ca.sh  allowance 
to  suifmen.  which  they  regard  as  a  part  of 
their  pay.  Consequently,  when  these  surfmen 
were  ordered  to  transports  or  away  from  their 
stations,  they  lost  their  cash  allowance  and 
received  a  ration  on  board  ship  with  the 
net  result  that  their  families  were  deprived 
of   this   extra   amctmt. 

"I  have  eiven  this  whole  matter  constant 
tho;=:ht  and  snidy  over  a  long  period  of 
tnr.e  and  h3\e  discussed  it  with  many 
ofHc>  r~ 

"Today  I  have  draur.  up  a  new  plan  and 
issued  instructions  'o  place  it  in  effect  as  scon 
as  possible.  Wrhcut  goiiig  into  the  many 
ramificat.cns  involved,  the  salient  points  of 
the   plan   are   the'^e: 

'ill  We  will  chaiige  the  ba^ic  pay  of  surf- 
men fr  .m  $'30  to  «72  per  month.  Those  surf- 
mer.  whi  have  m- re  'han  16  years  of  service 
and  who  arc  now  getting  !"-72  a  month  we  will 
hcn~x  to  $34  per  month  (there  will  be  about 
150  cf  this  latter  c'.as.-i 

■  I  2)  We  will  take  away  all  cash  allowances 
for  food  and  furnish  all  men  in  the  Service,. 
Inciudmg  surfmen.  food  in  kind.  The  In- 
crea.-e  in  pay  pltis  the  acttial  furnishing  of 
the  focd  will  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  the 
ca.sh  allowance  for  focd.  so  that  after  this 
plan  becomes  effective  all  cash  that  a  surf- 
m.fin  receives  wili  be  pay  and  he  will  receive 
that  pay  whether  he  is  at  a  station,  en  a 
tran.-=port,  or  el-ewhere.  and  he  will  also  get 
hi-  actual  ford  whether  he  Is  a*  a  station, 
on  a  transport,  or  elsew aere  In  this  way, 
his  beiTig  moved  m  an  em.ergency  as  at  pres-, 
ent  will  in  no  way  affect  the  amount  ol 
m'iney  he  ha?  available  for  the  -upport  of  his 
wife  and  children  The  pilan  further  visual- 
izes that  all  men  in  the  future  will  have  to 
pa.-s  very  r.g.d  requirements  to  be  rated  a 
surfinan  I  feel  that  when  this  plan  becomes 
effective  (and  it  should  become  effective 
wirhm  a  month)  it  will  once  for  all  obviate 
any  complaint.-  from  surfmen  that  have  any 
merit.  At  present  I  can  understand  the  dis- 
content resulting  in  moving  a  surfman  from 
a  .-taticn  to  a  transport  with  an  apparent 
reduction   in  remuneraticn. 

■■J  have  no  objection  to  ynir  u-mg  *he 
foregoing  in  any  way  yon  plea-e  as  I  cee  no 
difficulty  m  placing  the  above  plan  into  effect. 
I  will  have  to  get  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury 
to  go  along:  with  me  in  raising  the  pay  of 
these  surfmen.  but  I  feel  that  he  will  do  so." 
(End  of  quote  from  Admiral  Wae.=che,) 

In  conelusic::.  1  person. lUy  want  to  remind 
all  of  you  men  m  the  Coast  Guard  and  Light- 
house that  we  are  in  an  emergency.  You 
are  in  our  armed  forces — Am.erica  expects 
and  wc  know  you  will  dg  your  duty  And  to 
tho=e  of  you  others  interested  in  this  whole 
qtiestion,  may  I  say  this:  I  want  to  caution 
all  of  you  ma.-fers  and  seamen,  all  of  you 
yachtsmen  and  small-boat  operators,  and  all 
cf  you  w'ho  Burma Ily  rely  on  the  Coast  Guard, 
to  remember  that  this  country  is  facing  an 
emergency — a  v\ar  emergency  The  Coast 
Guard  is  an  armed  military  force  of  this 
Nat.cn.  and  as  .-uch  must  take  its  place  out 
of  normal  pjacctime  pursuits  on  the  front 
line  of  defense  cf  th.is  Nation.  You  your- 
se'ivCcS  have  a  tremendously  important  re- 
sponsibility ahead  of  you,   not  the  least   of 


that  responsibility  ^aust  bf  your  reallzatlori 
that  fcf  the  present  at  least  the  Coast  Guard 
station^  on  the  Great  Lakei  are,  of  necessity, 
operatitig  with  a  drastically  reduced  person- 
nel of  rained  men,  therefore,  you  must  be 
on  you-  guard,  you  must  be  a  little  more 
careful  than  usual  to  see  to  it  that  you  oper- 
ate your  boats  with  safety  first  i^  mind. 
Let  saf(  ty  be  your  watcfhword. 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  on  July  4,  at  Lyndon, 
Vt.,  their  sesquicentennial  day: 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  people  of  Lyndon  honor 
yourseltes  In  honoring  the  memories  of  those 
early  settlers  of  Lyndon,  who  150  years  ago 
•oday  held  their  first  tcwn  meeting  right 
here  add  elected  their  officers  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

Somebody  certainly  was  patriotically  and 
sentimemtally  Inclined  who  selected  the  day 
and  date  as  the  Fourth  of  July  for  that  first 
town  meeting.  You  have  a  right  to  treas- 
ure the  tradition. 

What  does  make  a  nation,  the  philosophers 
say,  is  the  sharing  of  the  same  great  tradi- 
tions, the  cherishing  of  sacred  places,  the 
veneration  of  the  same  great  men,  the  same 
wistful  memories,  and,  above  all.  the  tradi- 
tion of  ivaliance  in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

It  is  an  honor  I  genuinely  appreciate  to 
have  a  part  in  the  observance  of  this  sesqui- 
centennial anniversary  In  Lyndon. 

This  year  we,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Vermonrt,  as  we  observe  Independence  Day, 
also  celebrate  the  sesquicentennial  anniver- 
sary of  our  admission  to  the  Union.  As  we 
celebrate  that  anniversary  and  yours,  we 
should  jiot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
history  df  Vermont  antedates  both  events 
by   a   good   many   years. 

In  ftct,  as  has  been  suggested.  Lxike 
Champliain  and  the  Green  Mountains  were 
In  existence  long  before  the  white  man  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

Those  not  so  fortunate  as  to  know  our 
story  may  wonder  why  It  Is  that  Vermont 
was  not  admitted  to  the  Union  until  1791, 
and  what  the  Green  Mountain  boys  were 
doing  between  1776  and  earlier,  and  1791. 
The  antwer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for 
many  of  tliose  years  Vermont  was  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  owing  and  giving  alle- 
giance neither  to  King  George  the  Third  nor 
to  the  Continental  Congress. 

Independence  in  the  Green  Mountain  area 
was  mofe  than  political  and  far  from  nega- 
tive. Ihdependence  is  the  correct  word  to 
use  In  order  to  describe  the  status  of  the 
goyernnlent  of  Vermont  and  the  attitude  of 
her  people,  who  were  and  still  are,  as  Mr. 
Van  De  Water  pictures  them,  a  remarkable 
folk,  butjyant.  boisterous,  free  from  the  Purl- 
tan  gloom,  highly  Individualistic,  and  wi'hol- 
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passionate  lovers   of   their   hard    and   lonely 
land. 

Having  no  assurance  from  the  Continental 
Congress  that  Vermont  would  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  as  a  State,  in  fact  being 
refused  admission  and  even  denied  supphes 
by  the  Continental  Conijcss;  exposed  to  at- 
tacks on  the  northern  frontier  and  from 
Lake  Champlain  by  the  British  and  their  In- 
dian allies,  tbey  developed  that  love  of  the 
visible  land,  the  hills  $nd  lakes  and  valleys 
and  mountains,  which  ti  ey  liad  wrested  from 
the  wilderness  at  so  great  a  cost,  which  made 
them  ready  to  defend  It  and  their  lives  and 
liberties  at  all  hazards  \:i  order  to  asFure  for 
themselves  the  permanency  of  that  inde- 
pendence and  the  transinissicn  to  their  pos- 
terity of  that  which  tftty  had  so  laboriously 
won.  , 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  also  very  appro- 
priate that  we  honor  ot  rselves  as  Vermont- 
ers  in  recalling  the  fBic:  tliat  we  are  today 
observing  the  anniversi.ry  cf  the  birth  of 
Vermont's  great  5on,j  that  typical  Ver- 
monter.  Calvin  Coclldge  Historians.  de,spite 
the  futile  attempts  o^'  a  Jealous,  small- 
minded,  and  inferior  gucup  to  whom  he  paid 
but  little,  li'  any.  attdntion.  to  belittle  his 
achievements — will  write  his  name  high  on 
the  scroll  of  those  truly  great  men  who  have 
rendered  their  countrjr  outstanding  service 
as  its  President.    Dcgs  ^tiU  bark  at  the  moon. 

In  these  days  of  centralization  of  govern- 
m.ent  we  are  too  pronp  to  forget  that  it  Is 
net  by  pruning  away  Individuality  but  by 
cultivating  it  wisely  tl^J  t  human  beings  be- 
come valuable  to  themselves  and  to  others 
and  that  human  life  becomes  rich,  diversi- 
fied, and  Interesting,  tnilvlduallty  Is  equiva- 
lent to  development.  Tnis  the  pages  of  his- 
tory abundantly  dcmonnrate. 

We  Vermonters  are  called  rugged  indi- 
vidualists. While  we  know  that  Is  true,  we 
modestly  conceal  f rom;  t  verybody  our  appre- 
ciaticn  *of  the  fact  that  the  storj'  of  the 
Green  Mountain  boys  pirallels  even  that  of 
the  Greeks  at  Thermppylac  in  Its  unique- 
ness with  respect  to  tbe  Intrepidity  and  the 
bravery  exhibited,  in  its  intense  Interest  to 
students  of  government  and  in  its  appeal  to 
lovers  of  lilx^rty.  That  Is  the  Vermonter  in 
us.  I 

80,  on  this  Indepetiidr-nce  Day.  in  sesqui- 
centennial year.  I  wcjuld  like  first  to  call 
your  attention  to  the'  JXclaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence. Do  you  k^icw  that  a  few  years 
ago  I  found,  to  my  sor^cw.  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence t  v.-as  not  Included  in 
the  histories  and  clvlds  and  other  textbooks 
used  in  the  schools  ol  Vermont?  I  hope 
such  a  situation  has  been  corrected.  It 
should  have  been 

The  papers  of  this  mcrnlng  carry  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  which  shculd  make 
everybody  sit  up  and!  take  notice.  This  is 
the  way  it  reads: 

"N.   E.    A.    RECOMMENDS   PURGE   IN   TE.\CH1NG 
PROFESSION,  BpJTON,  JULT  3 

"A  purging  cf  the  American  teaching  pro- 
fession of  educators  lound  'inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  curi  ootmtry."  was  recom- 
mended, today  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  major  teAchers'  organization  In 
the  Nation,  with  a  meh  bcrship  of  more  than 
200,000  men  and  women,  from  grade-school 
instructors  to  university  presidents. 

"Voting  to  set  up  th  t  framework  of  a  na- 
tional commission  of  60  educators,  whose 
duties  would  include  Investigation  of  'al- 
leged subversive  teach  ng."  delegates  to  the 
N.  E.  A.s  seventy-ninta  convention  further 
implemented  their  Action  by  adopting  a 
resolution  opposing  tht;  appointment  cf  any  - 
teacher  'who  advocates  or  who  is  a  member 
of  any  organization  tiat  advocates,  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government  of  the  United 
States  by  other  than  ctnstitutlonal  means. '  " 

That  is  a  good  Job,  long  deferred.  You 
Just  cannot  laugh  it  oH  anv  longer.  It  Is  no 
Joke.     The  threat  is  portentous.     Under  the 


guise  of  academic  freedom  a  fefc-  teachers 
right  here  in  Vermont  (thank  Gcd.  only  a 
few)  who  labor  under  the  delusion  that  they 
can  improve  the  fundamentals  of  cur  form 
cf  government  have  been  inadvisedly  teach- 
ing ycur  children  disrespect  for  American 
institutions.  I  am  advised  that  the  atten- 
tion of  school  boards  has  been  called  to  the 
matter  by  anxious  pai-ents.  but  the  com- 
plaints have  been  either  ignored  or  treated 
as  the  product  of  an  overenlhusiastic 
American.  I  have  also  been  advised  tiiat  one 
or  two  school  superintendents  have  insisted 
on  the  teachers'  right  to  "academic  free- 
dom." which  some  have  made  a  license  to 
disseminate  communistic,  socialistic,  and 
un-American  theories,  right  here  in  Vermont 

The  great  majority  cf  teachers  and  sui>er- 
intendents  want  to  rid  their  profession  of 
these  so-called,  btit  pseudo  liberals.  I  knew 
they  feel  as  I  do  that  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  not  a  100  percent  Icynl  American  has 
no  business  on  any  school  board,  as  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  or  as  a  teacher  in  our 
schools.  Your  children  should  net  be  sub- 
jected to  the  insidious  Influence  of  these 
mentally  unbalance  people 

It  is  not  even  smart  to  be  a  Communist. 
There  are  those  who  think  it  is.  D<^spite 
what  they  may  try  to  make  you  think,  let 
me  tell  you  that  if  they  only  knew  what  the 
Communist  Party  stands  for  they  must  know 
it  is  otit  to  overthrow  this  povernment  of 
ours,  and  by  force  and  violence,  or  ether  un- 
lawful means,  if  necessary  to  achieve  that 
end.  Tliat  Is  in  their  declaration  of  prin- 
clples.  Tliey  believe  in  academic  freedom. 
These  Communists  are  a  menace  to  America. 
So  are  all  their  Imitators.  The  N  E.  A  is 
doing  a  patriotic  service  and  protecting  its 
own  good  name. 

Academic  freedom!  How  many  sins  against 
our  form  of  government  have  been  deliber- 
ately committed  in  thy  name!  The  hotbed 
of  anti-Americanism  is  located  at  Columbia 
University.  City  College,  and  In  other  intel- 
lectual circles,  and  in  other  groups  more 
insidiously  un-American,  that  are  encour- 
aged, coddled,  and  financially  supported  as 
pet  charities  by  misguided  people,  some  of 
whom  are  in  high  places.  Our  colleges  and 
schools  have  been  Insidiously  communized 
by  these  people  and  the  example  they  have 
set 

We  are  so  dumb  we  are  fairly  numb  in  our 
insenstbillcy  to  what  we  have  tolerated  to  be 
done  to  us.  It  is  time  to  sppak  out  about 
some  of  these  things  we  see  and  knew.  The 
peopl?  have  a  rlglit  to  be  told,  and  should 
be  told  what  Is  being  done  to  them,  and  lor 
cjne.  I  do  not  propose  later  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  not  having  done  rriy  best  to 
advise  them. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  and 
as  your  Representative,  it  might  as  well  be 
understood  by  "fifth  columnists."  "parlor 
pinks."  "fellow  travelers."  "pseudo  liberals." 
and  all  those  '"lickspittle."  "milksop  '  Amer- 
icans who  criticize  me  for  being  outspoken 
against  them  and  their  kind  that  I  have  no 
question  as  to  what  my  duty  is  in  the 
premises. 

My  position  can  best  be  stated  once  for  all, 
and  for  all  time,  in  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  which  I  have  the  presumption  and 
determination  to  make  my  own,  when  he 
said: 

"I  mean  to  stand  upon  thfe  Constitution. 
I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know  but 
one  country.  The  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my 
country's,  my  Gods,  and  truth's.  I  was  born 
an  American:  I  live  an  American;  I  shall  die 
an  American;  and  1  intend  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  that  character 
to  the  end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to  do  this 
with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  conse- 
quences. Let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too 
much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if  he 
suffer  or  if  he  fall  in  defense  of  the  liberties 
and  Constitution  of  his  country." 


The  principles,  methods,  atid  alms  of  the 
Communists  and  their  fello\t  travelers  and 
sympathizers  and  suppc-rters  are  the  very 
antithesis  of  a.'ademlc  freedcm.  A  group 
that  is  organized  and  acts  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  communism  through  schools  and 
colleges  and  in  youth  groups,  carrying  on 
its  effcft-t  underground  and  clandestinely,  has 
no  place  in  the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  no  place  in  America  anywhere,  nor 
has  any  individual  so  inclined.  That's  plain 
talk,  but  true.  j 

Candor  is  a  bitter  pill  for  stich  people  hew- 
ever  high  they  ride  to  have  to  swallow,  but 
millions  of  Americans  agree  with  me  and  hold 
that  the  greed  of  this  grcup  and  some  indi- 
viduals for  money:  their  Iovq,  of  pcwer;  their 
obsession  for  exFerimentationi;  their  egocen- 
tric monomania  for  publicity  at  the  people's 
expense;  and  other  things  toe  ntm^erous  to 
mention,  are  responsible  for  the  weakening 
of  the  moral  fiber,  the  bretiking  down  of 
morale  and  mcials,  the  turmoil  and  the  lack 
of  confidence  found  in  the  body  politic  tcday. 
It  is  too  bad,  but  too  true,  biut  not  too  late 
to  correct  it 

The  light  of  pitiless  publicity  should  be 
mercilessly  turned  on  the  activities  of  the^e 
very  people.  Tbey  should  be  exposed.  No 
one  should  be  overimpretsed,  awed,  coerced,, 
or  cowed  by  th<'  position  any  of  these  people 
happen  to  occupy,  or  by  their  delusions  of 
grandeur,  and  east  of  all  by  their  fantastic 
thi-ories — stKlal    economic    and   paternalistic. 

The  "fifth  CO  umn"  has  bc«n  at  work  licre 
ever  since  Hitler  made  his  plan  to-  dominate 
the  world.  R  ght  here  in  Vermont,  my 
friends,  tliere  h.ive  been,  and  there  are  still,  a 
few  of  those  who  under  the  egocentric  im- 
pulse and  the  camouflage  that  they  are 
"liberies"  are  promulgating  un-American 
ideas  and  theories  clearly  destfuctive  cf  these 
fundamentals  en  which  this  State  and  tlie 
United  States  v.ere  founded. 

If  they  love  seme  other  country  better  than 
their  own  and  what  it  affords,  then  they 
should  go  to  that  country  or  we  ehould  send 
them  there.  There  is  io  i^eutral  ground. 
This  country  was  establish€(d  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  It  is  higli  time,  if  not 
already  too  lata  that  we  shiitild  be  up  and 
at  those  who  directly  qr  surreptitiously  are 
undertaking  in  our  schools,  churches,  and 
elsewhere  to  undermine  our  (government  and 
thereby  to  depiive  you  and  yiour  children  of 
the  priceless  privileges  it  is  jtours  and  theirs 
to  enjoy.     It  i?  either  we  or  they. 

Every  red-blcoded  Americah  ought  to  Join 
in  heart  and  spirit  with  the  cadets  at  West 
Point  in  their  Sunday  mornlhg  prayer  when 
they  say,  "Strengthen  and  licrease  our  ad- 
miration for  honest  dealing  aJid  clean  think- 
ing, and  suffer  not  our  hatr^  of  hj'pocrisy 
and  pretense  ever  to  diminish.  •  •  •  En- 
due us  with  courage  •  •  •  that  knows  no 
fear  when  truth  and  right  are  in  Jeopardy." 

But.  ns  1  started  to  say.  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Uaited  Slates  of 
America  reads  in  part  as  follCws: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  ai'e  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  tlieir  Creator  With  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hiappiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  In- 
stituted amorg  men.  deriving  their  Just 
p>owers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Did  you  know  that  the  Orecn  Mountain 
boys,  your  great-grandfathers,  ietued  t*ielr 
own  declaration  of  independence?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it?  DW  you  ever  read 
it? 

The  trouble  with  all  of  ui  Vermonters  is 
that  while  we  Inherited  the  characteristics 
and  the  temptramcnt  and  tlte  disposition  of 
our  forebt  ars.  yet  too  many  of  us  do  not 
know  what  it  is  all  alicut  or  why. 

We  are  Gre<?n  Mountain  boys?  Yes;  but 
If  anybody  in  this  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
year  of  our   life   as   a  State   should   pm    us 
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down  to  answer  the  .qiu -tier..  '  W;-.y  arc  >ou 
Green  MMuitaln  Boy.s?"  all  we  c.-ulcl  -ay  is, 
"Eth.m  Allen  took  Tlcondercea  "  Tha*  Is 
no  answer  at  all;  it  only  If.s  us  !;e  back 
en  hutrols  w(3n  fcr  na  by  soir.tbcdy  eL-e 

Arc,  by  tl.'^  w.iX.  did  y.-u  ever  n  ,;d  The 
Grt fi.  M  ii:.-ai!i  Bovs  or  Tlie  R.\:.c>:rs7 
Sl\.::r.r-  n.  •,  •;  -Ahc  ntver  h.ive.  Y  ni  d  not 
kr.'  '-v  -vhat  you  have  mis.'^xd 

Did  vou  ever  visit  any  of  the  places  men- 
tioned in  either  -jf  th.,-e  lii,tr;iical  novels? 
Wha.  do  you  know  nbcv.t  tr.  =  historical 
geography  cf  (  ur  S-ate..^  In  niy  opinion— 
with  which  not  too  many  are  cbliiz-d  to 
agre'.- -Til"  Or.  en  Mountain  Bey.-  .,nd  The 
Ranter-  and  (erta,n  portions  of  the  te.xt 
found  m  CJovernor  and  Council  and  a  let  of 
ether  work.-  covering  the  early  hist,  ry  ft 
Vermont  ousiht  to  be  required  reading  m  all 
the  schocLs  cf  this  State 

However,  be  that  a.-  it  may,  I  st..rted  to 
a.sk  you  if  vou  were  aw.ire  thnt  the  Green 
MounMin  Beys  made  their  owi  declaratirn 
of  independence  Did  you  knew  that  it  reads 
In    part    a.?    follow.'^: 

'■VHRMO.NT  S   DECL.^R.^TJON   OF   INDEPENDENCE 

"In    conveiition   of    the   rcpre.'^ntatives   from 

the  several  counties  and  towns  ef  the  New 

Hainp.^^hire  Grants,  holden  at  Westmin-ter. 

January    15.   1777.  by  adjournment 

"VVlierea-    the    honorable    the    Continental 

Con^res.s   did     en    the   4th    day   of   July   last, 

declare  the  United  Colonies  in  America"  to  be 

free  and  independent  of  the  crown  of  Great 

Britain.   wi;ich  declaration  we  most  cordr.liy 

acquiesce  in:    and  wh|<^e.is  by  the  ,-aid   (l':-c- 

larati.in   tb...   arbitrary  act-  of   the   cruwn   roc 

null  and   Vvnd  In  America,  conseqtiently  the 

Jurl.-diftion    by   said   crown   (granted   to   New 

York  government  over  the  people  of  tb.e  New 

Hampsliire  Gia.nts  is  totally  dissolv^'d 

"We.  thc.etne.  tlie  inhabitants,  on  said 
tract  of  land  are  at  present  without  law  ,,:• 
go-.ernmen*.  ..nd  may  be  truly  said  to  be  m 
a  state  of  n.r.ure.  ci^nsequentlv  a  ritrht  re- 
mains to  t:;e  people  ,,f  said  Gran's  to  form  a 
governm^-ir  best  suited  tr,  .-secure  th--ir  pr.  n- 
erty.  well  being  and  happme.--  We.  the  dele- 
gates from  -he  several  counMe-  ar.d  t-iwns  r^y 
said  trac-  .f  l.ind,  bounded  as  follows:  South 
on  tb.e  no:  Mt  line  of  Massachusetts  Bav:  east 
on  Coi'nectirut  Rive;-:  north  on  Canada  lii-.e- 
west  as  tar  n«  tiie  New  Hamp:=hire  Grants 
exter>d-; 

■•Af'ei-  .PV':il  adjournments  f  >r  -he  put- 
pose  of  for!r,;n^  our^lves  into  a  d:5t:nrr  sep- 
arate S'  It-  beiiw  a^'^enibled  at  Westmm.-^er, 
do  m,.i'.-c>  -nd  publish,  th.e  fcllowmg  declara- 
tion,   viz: 

■■  That  we  will,  at  all  tim''<  h.-^r-:' ifter  con- 
sld<  r  cMr=°!v-s  a<;  a  frr>  .utd  indeneitdent 
State.  c,ip,b!e  of  regu  .vn^r  our  in:ern.a! 
pelicv.  m  all  and  ev>;v  re-pt  c*  w;.,it-.never — 
and  that  the  people  m  'i.r.d  G.ants  have  the 
so;.-  and  exclusive  nnri  inherent  ns:ht  of  ruhn^^ 
and  sovernme  'he:n=eh-e-  in  ^-eh  man-er 
nnd  term  as  ;n  th-t  r.w..  v.i,i,:ni  :hey  shall 
till!-.;-:  proper,  r.ot  incop-i,-t  >r!t  or  repugnant 
T-'  :i>-v  resolve  of  the  Honorable  Continental 
Cor.  Tress. 

•  F arihermcre.  v.e  declare  by  all  the  tics 
which  are  held  sacred  among  men.  that  we 
w!'.!  firmly  stand  by  and  support  one  an- 
c'i;er  in  this  our  declaration  oi  a  Staie.  and 
In  e  .rieavcring  as  much  as  In  us  lies,  to  sup- 
press all  unlpv.-ful  routs  and  disturbances 
whatever  Also  we  wiU  endeavor  to  secure 
to  ever,-  individual  his  life,  peace,  and  prcD- 
ertv  against  all  uttlawful  Invaders  of  the 
same 

•••Lastly  we  '.oreby  declare,  that  we  are 
at  bU  tim.e?  readv.  w,  con1un:tion  v:rh  our 
brethren  In  the  United  States  of  America 
to  do  ou!  full  proportion  in  maintaining 
and  supporting-  the  just  war  against  the 
tyrannical  Invasions  cf  the  mini.^tei-fal  fleets 
and  armies,  as  well  :i.-  ai  v  ether  fo-ewn 
enemijs.' sent  v.-n  ,x-u-s-  rmpo^e  to  mur- 
der  cur   f-:\-v   bieilu-n.   ana    v.ith   tire  a-d 


.-v.L.rd      to     ravage     cur     defenseless     ccun- 

t  r  '»■      •      *      * 

D.:  ycu  k:.'  -v  that  the  constitution  which 
your  grandfa'hers  adopted  was  a  copy,  al- 
most verbatum  et  literatum.  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Constitution  .of  1776?  But  that's 
not  all  the  storv  The  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution wh.ch  th.  y  copied  almost  in  Its 
entirety  can  be  traced  back  almost  a  cen- 
tury to  1682  to  thp  Frame  of  Government 
gran-ed  by  W::i!a  ;i  Penn  with  the  authority 
of  Kmtt  Ch.irlfs  II  Incidentally.  William 
Penn  and  Benjam.m  Franklin  were  the  real 
authors  of  the  remarkable  features  in  the 
first  Con.stitution  cf  Vermont,  and  one  Dr. 
Young  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  Green  Moun- 
t.on  Beys 

Lrt  me  thi<  day  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  tiie  pr.  visions  cf  that  first  con- 
stitution on  whKh  res's  wli.t'  Vermont  has 
been  and  is  te.tiay 

First,  listen  to  the  initial  parattraph  of 
'lie  preamble  It  was  draft'-d  by  Ira  Allerv 
and  is  as  much  a  part  (;f  tlu-  con.-tituiion  as 
is  any  other,  and  -o  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
b  fii  rt«cind'  d.     Here  it  is. 

'VVhtrei-'s  all  government  ought  to  be  in- 
stituted and  supported  for  the  security  aftd 
prottctK.ii  oi  the  connnunity.  as  such,  and 
to  enable  the  Individuals  who  compose  it  to 
enjoy  their  n;..ttiral  rights  and  the  other 
blessings  which  th--  Atrhor  of  Existence  has 
bestowed  upon  man.  ir.d  v.henever  those 
great  ends  o:  tzovernmer.t  are  not  obtained, 
tho  people  have  a  rit;ht,  bv  common  con- 
sent, to  chan-e  it.  and  tak-  such  m.easures 
as  to  them  mav  appear  ;i,c..-.-ary  to  promote 
their  -afery  ;ind   iuii^piness. 

*  •  •  »  , 

'Therefore  it  is  absolut^-lv  necessary  for 
the  welfare  and  s.,f  'y  cf  the  inhabitants  of 
tb.is  Sta^e,  rv;a-  ;t  should  be.  henceforth,  a 
free  and  ird.  ixndpnt  S'a'e,' 

That  !s  rui'^c-d  individualism  exhibited 
and  exempiifi  d 

New.  hiving  examined  the  preamble,  let's 
l.:ok  at  the  original  V.;rmont  Constitution 
Itself  fcr  a  n  ir.iite  I:  time  permitted,  -we 
could  do  no  b  tier  than  to  read  and  seriously 
reflect  upon  chapter  1  thereof,  article  by 
article,  for  therein  contained  is  the  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
SMte  of  Vermont. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  article  rends 
as  follow.- 

"That  ail  men  are  born  equally  free  and 
Independent  and  have  certain  natural.  In- 
herent, and  unalienable  rights,  amongst 
which  are  the  enjoying  aKd  de.'endmg  of 
life  and  liberty;  acquirli-!^,-  possessing,  and 
pro-ecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety.  Tl:erefore. 
no  male  per.-,on,  born  In  this  country,  or 
brought  from  over  soa.  ought  to  be  holden 
by  law,  to  serve  any  person,  as  a  servant 
slave,  or  apprentice,  alter  he  arrives  to  the 
age  of  21  years,  not  female,  in  like  manner, 
after  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  18  years,  un- 
less they  are  bound  by  thea-  own  consent, 
after  they  arrive  at  such  age.  or  bound  by 
law,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  dnma-es 
fines,  ccsts.  or  tlie  like." 

This  wa.3  the  fiiEt  emancipation  act  in 
America.  It  was  not  a  glittering  generality 
for  the  General  Assembly  in  1786  passed  an 
act  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  transportation 
or  Negroes,  It  having  been  made  to  atjpear 
that  sales  "cf  such  persons  as  slaves"" were 
being  made  •notwiThstanding  their  being 
liberated  by  the  CcnsUtuticn."  I 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  been  a^kcd  how 
our  State  came  to  be  named  Vermont. 
Without  discussing  the  suggestions  that  are 
mad2  in  various  books.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  facts  are  that  the  State  was  ofT-cially 
named  Vermont  upon  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Thcmas  Youmt.  of  Prnrj^ylvania.  Originally 
the  area  \\as  known  ^is  New  Connecttcut.    If 


r 


you  w  11  look  at  page  43  of  volume  1  of  Gov- 
ernor ind  Council,  you  will  fitid  a  statement 
cf  fa(  ts  drawn  up  by  Charles  Phelps,  of 
Marlb(  to.  to  the  effect — 

"Th  It  on  or  about  the  15  day  of  January 
1777,  1,  number  of  people  from  suhdry  parts 
of  sale  New  Hampshire  Grants,  calling  them- 
selves New  Staters,  or  people  in  favor  of  a 
new  S;ate,  met  at  Wesuninster  in  the  afore- 
said county  of  Cumfc^land  and  State  of 
New  1'ork.  and  declared  said  District  and 
the  ps  ople  Inhabiting  thereon  to  be  a  new- 
State  by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut. 

"That  all  those  who  so  met  at  Westminister 
aforesaid,  and  all  the  people  whom  thev  pre- 
tendec  to  represent,  as  well  as  all  those  who. 
by  th«  advice  of  Dr  Thomas  Young,  after- 
ward 1  eld  a  convention  at  Windsor  in  June, 
or  at  my  other  time  during  that  year,  and 
forme(  and  established  a  constitution  or 
plan  Gf  government  for  what,  by  his  advice 
also,  tiey  called  Vermont— 1.  e.,  the  people 
of  the  Green  Mountains — did  not  amount  to 
one-ht|ndredth  part  of  the  inhabitants-  of 
New    "aork   State." 

Theje  statements  are  corroborated  by  offi- 
cial records  of  conventions  and  bv  docu- 
ments.! It  may  be  too  bad  to  spoil  some  of 
the  fa|ry  stories  that  have  been  circulated, 
but  -If  I  you  are  Interested  in  facts,  you  will 
satisfy;  yourself  by  reading  the  records  of 
those  (jatly  days  that  Vermont  was  so  named 
at  the  suggestion  and  on  the  advice  of  this 
Dr  Yoking,  the  guide,  counselor,  and  friend 
of   the   struggling  commonwealth. 

Anycjne  who  is  conversant  with  our  early 
historj^  must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  m<n  and  wcmen  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions c»f  our  State  meant  exactly  what  they 
said  afd  had  the  faculty  to  say  what  they 
meant-f-and  In  no  uncertain  terms.  It  Is 
probal^y  true  that  "Vermont  as  nearly  as 
any  sp^t  upon  the  earth's  crust  has  been  the 
scene  df  the  most  conspicuous  action  by  men 
In  all  [efforts  to  create,  maintain,  and  ad- 
vance n  true  Independence  cf  person  and 
state  ^nd  upon  principles  fundam.entally 
included  in  the  term  'self-government'." 

In  f£|ct  the  history  of  Vermont  "upon  ut- 
most ^nalysls  discloses  that  no  people  or- 
ganizec  as  a  State  have  more  nearly  at- 
tained to  perfect  sovereignty  or  maintained 
It  unc  er  their  constitution  and  political 
methods.  Vermont  has  been  an.exiraordl- 
builder  of  the  Nation  because  of  the 
c  character  of  the   people  who  com-' 
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the  loal?     Our  responsibility  is  tremendous. 
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question    which    now    confronts    you 
is.  Will  we  carry  on?  .'Can  we  carry 


afraid?    Of  whom? 
are   critical    days    and   troublesome 


from  aj  stock  to  whotn  the  more  abundant 
life  on  y  means  one  that  ws  can  carve  out 
for  our  elves  without^the  dictation  or  inter- 
of  a  paternalistic  government.  We 
"  remember  that  k  tvpical  Vermonter. 
Calvin  roohdge.  once  said  that:  "'Tht  Amert- 
c»whici  Washington  founded  dees  not  mean 
we  sh.iji  have  everything  -done  for  us.  but 
shall  have  every  cppcrtunilty  tq  do 
i  g  for  oui-5«uves.'.'  That  is  ico-per- 
cent   Ai  c.ericanism. 

The     iroblems  wiuch  "tcnffont  us  are  too 
numerc  us    to    permit    at    this    time    even    a 
catalog^g.  not  to  say  a  discussion  cf  thrm 
The  que-ticn  I=,  Where  ^rc  we  and 


where  a  ,e  we  eoinv'''5,Who  knows? 

we  quit?    J^ver.  > 

cur  ;ta;k  to  fini&hi  the  job  or  to  go 
down   vith  all  that  has   been   accomplished 


out  in  a  comp!?tc  biack-out.    What 
e. 


We  must  go  forward.  We  must  turn  cur 
faces  to  the  future,  come  v.'hat  mav.  There 
must  bs  nc  retreat. 

/■There  is  no  such  word  as  retreat Jn  the 
vccabuli  rs"  of  a  Veinunter 


APrKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGin::SSIOX.\T.  VKCOJi^-^ 


We  might  as  well,  ea:h  and  all  cf  u=.  Invoke 
the  ^.pirit  of  Tennyson  s  Uly?ses,  who  said : 
•"Come  my  friends. 

T.s  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world 
.  Push  off,  and  sitting  wcii  in  order  smite 
Tlie  scundlj  g  furrow :  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and; the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  sta's  until  I'die. 

•  •  *  •  • 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  lind — and  not  to  yield." 
It  is  strange  that  Americans  do  not  ap- 
preciaie  the  fact  that  this  world  revolt;t:cn 
now  in  progress  will  not  step  short  of  Amer- 
ica It  is  Incaprole  of  stopping  short  of  any- 
where until  it  has  ccnquered  the  wcrld  or 
been  conquered  by  the  world.  "Nobody  can 
stay  cut  cf  a  wcrld  revolution.  It  can  be 
|rtsisted  or  accepted."  It  cannot  be  ignored. 
Thsre  will  be  no  second  chance  for  us 
unless  the  revolution  Is  beaten"  has  been 
WreJl  said,  for  It  is  true 

Sd  put  the  Veanoiiters  ahead  once  more 
and  clcse  up  the  column  ' 

It  is  no  idle  boast  for  us  Vermonters  to 
fay  as  American*  that  what  we  purpose 
that  we  perform  Sj  today.  Imbued,  en- 
thused, and  encourapitd  by  the  Independence 
that  Is  ours,  and  th-;  thought  of  all  th.it 
those  who  preceded  us  have  made  possible 
tor  us,  let  us  go  forwf  rd  with  determlnntlcn 
to  preserve,  protect,  und  def^^nd  all  that  Is 
ours  and  to  trrnsmit  to  posterity  our  price- 
less privilfA's  on  a  shield  unsullied  and 
without  a  ^aln. 

"To  what  new  fat.-s.  my  coun'ry    faff 
And  unf'srcscen  of  foe  or  friend,     ] 
B.'neath   what   unexpected   star 
Compelled  to  wlat  unchcsen  end? 

I      "Across  the  sea  th  it  knows  no  beach 
The  Admiral  of  Nations  guides 
Tliy  blind  obediert  keels  to  reach 
The  harbor  where  thy  future  rides! 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  do  not  knew  bemiath  what  sky 

Nor  en  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate. 
I  only  know  it  shi  11  be  high; 
I  only  know  it  shall  be  great."  i' 


Public  SL"t'ni-:r.t  .Ag   ir.st  Pcirticipa'.-on  in 
Europe;  n  War 

EXTENSION  C)F  REMARKS 

HON.  FRAN  (B.KELFE 

OF  WIWONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  l^EPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  J.ily  17.  1941 


LETTER    FROM     WILl.IAM     BRIGHAM,    OF 
POND   DU    LAC.   WIS. 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  Congre.'^s  receive  many  letters  from 
constituents  exerciiing  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  petition. 

I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  as  part 
of  these  remarks  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  \\  illiam  Brigham.  of 
Pond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  vliat  voices  the  sen- 
timent of  many  pecplc  in  America  and 
is  thoughtful  enough  to  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Brigham 's  letter  follows: 

Jr-LT  10.  1941. 

My  Dr.AR  Mr  Keepe:  In  what  1  am  about  to 

say  I  am  giving  the  views  as  stressed  by  the 

ptiblic.     However,  I  do  wish  to  commend  you 

on  your  stand  on  the  floor  and  in  your  arti- 


cles In  opposition  to  our  entry  Into  this 
Inferno  of  destruction.  And  now  permit  me 
to  give  the  views  as  expressed  by  the  great 

majority. 

As  the  warmongers  increase  their  activities 
t.,  our  nearer  involvement,  the  intensity  in- 
creases against  it,  both  In  numbers  and  bitter 
cppcsiticn.  And  cne  other  regret  is  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  are  being  scftencd 
up  and  inveigled  into  the  ranks  cf  the  war- 
mongers. And,  sgiin.  we  hear  the  sentlm.cnt 
that  Congress  is  not  acting  ii  eccordance  wi*h 
our  Constitution  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  And  here  are  a  few  of  the 
aigumcnts  in  defense  cf  their  opposition  to 
the  bilMcn?  expended  end  hurled  hnphaza:dly 
and  without  any  sense  of  remuneration,  but 
from  a  realistic  sense  aiding  in  our  own 
destruction. 

We  hear  the  multitudes  opj-^oslng  the  wsll 
of  the  warmongers:  "Help  ETi'jiand.  Sr.ve  de- 
mocracy "  The  public  bitterly  assails  this 
unorthcdcx  statement  and  Justly  contends 
that  England  has  at  no  time  operated  In  any 
sen.sc  cf  dem.ocr.acy.  but  has  fcrccd  its  hun- 
dreds of  R5lllicns  to  exist  under  the  bruisirg 
heel  of  despotism  and  that  England  Is  our 
traditional  enemy,  as  are  allj  European  na- 
tions. 

Due  to  these  facts,  the  great  majority  op- 
poses any  union,  affiliation,  or  Invclvement 
w.th  any  or  all  E-iropean  nations  other  than 
in  a  commercial  way.  Congress  should  stop 
and  consider  iis  habillties  and  duties  in  be- 
hnlf  cf  the  American  people,  in  that  we  have 
>0  receiving  Sid  and  parity,  and  one-' 
•  . :  .  cur  people  ill-fed.  ill-housed,  and  111- 
clcthed.  and  an  estimated  one-half  cf  these 
in  dc-tKiite  circumstances.  10000.000  over  60. 
an'  a  great  majority  in  diro  want.  In  our 
small  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  51  OCO 
over  65.  and  one-half  of  them  receiving  «10 
to  ei5  per  month,  which  barely  supplies  Eleep- 
ing  quarters,  and  to  maintain  life  and  ex- 
istence they  are  forced  to  beg,  pillage,  and 
steal. 

We  frequently  see  ir  the  Appendix  pnd  the 
press  by  Members  of  Congress  and  bigwigs 
that  the  public  are  gullible  in  respect  to 
the  trend  of  act.vities.  etc  The  sentiment 
1  hear  e.\pressed  is  that  althci^gh  Contress 
and  the  administration  have  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  they  are  not  fooling  the  public  and 
they  are  well  aware  they  are  being  sold  dcwn 
the  river  We  hear  much  dis.sent  against 
fondling  and  aiding  Ru.--si8.  as  anyone  with 
little  intellect  knows  thnt  Russia  has  created 
more  subterfuge,  ccmmunl.sin.  etc..  then  any 
European  nation  and  that  Stajln  Is  the  great- 
est human  butcher  of  all. 

In  my  various  contacts  of  recent  date  re- 
gard.ng  Iceland,  the  headlines,  orders  given 
to  shoct.  etc..  the  sentiment  is  very  tense 
and  bitterly  opposed  by  the  great  ma- 
Jcrity.  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  realizes  these  measures  and  their  in- 
creased advancement  are  Inst.gattd  and  op- 
erated by  nn  element  of  totalitarian  and 
monarch-minded  warmongers.  Tlie  public 
resents  the  fact  that  Contress  is  standing  Iduy 
by  and  permitting  these  un-American  actlvj- 
tles  In  defiance  to  our  Constitution  and  the 
welfare  and  the  wishes  of  the  America|n 
people.  ' 7e  often  hear  the  well-read  and  in- 
telligent public  bitterly  denounce  the  re- 
marks and  open  activities  of  Knox.  Stimson, 
Wilikie.  a'-.d  others  of  their  ilk. 

And  let  mc  say  that  90  percent  of  the  people 
give  open  approval  that  Congress  should  arise 
In  defense  of  their  rights  and  the  powers 
vested  in  them  tend  di.srupt  and  destroy  all 
warmongering  activities  and  castigate  the 
instigators  and  operators 

One  other  cry  of  the  war  creators  .s,  "Feed 
starving  Europe"  How  often  do  we  hear  of 
anything  pertaining  to  aid  fcr  the  millions 
of  Am.encan  patriots  who  gave  their  all  and 
were  Instrumental  in  the  creation  cf  th  s 
great  America  and  due  tn  fnte  and  circum- 
stances are  penniless,  li;-:'.i.   ,:;-h' used,  ill- 
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cK  thed,  and  millions  hnlf  famasihed.  unkempt, 
and  existing  m  scrdld  condltlpns 

If  Congress  and  the  admililstratlon  have 
any  notion  that  the  public  approves  of  these 
incredulous  activities,  they  a»e  very  much  in 
error.  These  activities  are  utlerly  ccndimncd 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  tiic  Amencm 
people  I 

I  cc'Uld  continue  on.  but  1 1  have  already 
wr'tten  to  a  great  extent  I  >ave  endeavored 
to  give  the  sentiment  as  exptrssed  here  a?id 
there,  and  in  llnale  let  me  say  tiiat  the  pubMc 
Is  assuming  a  deep  smoldering  resentment  cf 
disapproval  and  grim  dctermCnation.  While 
they  bitterly  regret  It  and  siill  have  hopes, 
they  are  In  fear  that  the  iotaiitarian  and 
war-minded  element  will  uA-e  us  into  this 
inferno  of  destruction  and  iespot'sm  A:;d 
Eo  today  we  hear  the  cry  "Gcd  forbid  it  It 
must  not  happen  here  " 

In  closing  I  wish  to  assure  ycu  I  mpi>n  no 
discredit  to  any  Member  In  ton^ess  who  is 
a  credit  to  h!m<-elf  and  falth|ful  to  the  ccn- 
fid'nce  and  trust  placed  In  h:m.  I  rca H:© 
the  bitter  resistance  and  pcwtr  cf  opposition 
against  those  who  bnttle  fot  the  principles 
of  Justice  and  equality  An4  s^,  hoping  for 
a  clarification  of  the  dlfBcultles  before  us.  I 
remain.  1 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

Wm.  |bhigham. 
Fcnt\  du  Lac,  Wis. 


Youlh  M:itchos  t'^e  K".r 
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r<F  ^•L■''r■^hK.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mc:.day,July  21.\l941 


ADDRESS    OF   HON.   LISTER   HILL.    OP 
ALABAMA 


Mr.  NORP.IS.  Mr.  Prdsidcnt,  on  the 
1st  of  July  this  year  the!  Senator  from 
Alabama  IMi .  Hill  I  deliv^icd  an  address 
at  the  seventy-ninth  ann^ial  ccnvcnticn 
of  the  National  Education  Asscciaticn.  at 
Boston.  Mass  Tlie  subj  cE  cf  the  address 
was  Youth  Matches  the  H^ur.  I  a.'-k  that 
the  addres.s  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  object'cm.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
PS  follows.: 

As  the  youth  of  today  vlewi  the  world  with 
its  contt'adlctions  and  Its  confustcn  and  locks 
for  light  for  Ms  guidance  crJBCciks  to  attune 
his  ear  to  the  voice  cf  ren.'^oti  and  finds  an- 
-swer  only  in  he  babel  cf  tqngues  th.it  th.s 
day  rescunds  In  Aineriea.  he  ^nust  feci  as  did 
Matthew  Arnold  when  he  spcice  cf  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  as  gropinj  between  two 
worlds— the  one  pone  forevef  and  the  other 
powerless  to  te  Lorn. 

In  the  day.=  before  the  present  emergency 
we  wer  the  preatcst  and  the  richesf  Nation  In 
all  the  world.  We  had  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  cur  workers:  we  harf  more  children 
In  free  schools,  regardless  o<  race,  creed,  or 
color  We  had  the  best  sciantlsts,  the  best 
chemists,  the  tjest  engineer*,  the  best  doctors, 
and  the  bekt  teachers  in  the  world. 

We  had  th;  fint^rt  tran.spDrtation  bystem 
In  the  air.  on  the  land.  aii4  on  the  water, 
with  a  quarter  of  a  million  ntiles  cf  railroads 
and  3.000.000  miles  of  paved  highways.    We 
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ha>-!  m  ;:e  n-j'omobil/s  than  all  'h  >  other 
r.at:c..-  cf  tr.j  earth  co:r.bir.2d;  every  fil'h 
per.^on  In  ou:-  land  owned  an.  autJii.  b.le. 
evpry  seventh  hp.d  :i  tc'.e:;!ionf'.  and  c.jry 
fifth   pos^essi'd   ,j    r.ir!;    . 

W-  had  mere  new>p.iix.=  th.in  ihi-*x.''.\-: 
20  ;..i*:ous  of  the  hemi-^phcre  put  together. 
Ov.:  -rr:-at  cities  reared  their  u-alls  like  ths 
fabko  cities  of  the  giants.  We  had  boun- 
teous crops  and  bursting  granaries  We  still 
had  vas'  fore^*  ■  """.d  v.n^r-uched  minerpis  and 
wonderful  na'.u:a;  v..al:li  in  cur  soils  and 
huii-  and  streams — capable  cf  btiu^  tran^- 
lornT'd  into  all  those  thni^s  that  please  and 
prosper  humankind.  Our  a::  had  cast  off 
Etnnpean  self-ccn.scicu.^ne-^  a:;d  ebsequity  to 
0\i'  World  fojir.v  ar.-l  rir  ;n  the  genius  of  our 
ar'.!>M  there  was  emt-igmg  a  graphic  arr  and 
desit^n  of  our  own.  while  -ur  niuiic  v.as  can- 
tnbuUnj;  to  tiie  gladness  cf  the  world 

\v.'  are  today  the  only  fir-t-clas^  N.ttion  in 
the  w.rld  hvir.!^  a-  free  ir.en  and  fr^e  wcmep. 
aiiie  I'"  w.:T-h:p  a:  f'ur  o.vii  al'.-ir-.  speak  ctir 
a;.d  wiik  erec 

in  the  days  beiore  the  emergency 
e.it  temp  ;  of  production  and  tlie 
y  It  pre-vnfs  lor  emplcyn:ent,  we 
00  men  unemployed,  walking  the 
i  trr'rr.pin-r  tiie  hi^h'-vays  s^.ircljl'i^ 


O'.vn  It;*.., 
And  ve- 
w; ih  it.i  t; 
opportum: 
had  9.000, 
street.^  an 
for  Jcbi 

A  •'•.;rd  cf  cur  p...pul.i' i  :,n.  45  OOO.uJO  ptr- 
ple,  received  too  little  to  feed,  or  clothe  rr 
hou  >e  tlHMi -elves  at  a  decc.-.t  le'.e!.  t  j  .i  littla 
to  pictect  themselves  a^a:n'-t  diseise,  starv  - 
tif^n  and  a  I:fe  of  poverty  The  question  was 
fcc.n^  a.-ked  -Ahv  '.vas  !t  possible  that  there 
wa^  a  .>;;-p:u-  of  food  procluc'=;  in  one  part  of 
th?  c'-tir.T-y  '.vl::le  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
penp'e  were  en  tb.e  veraie  n{  starvaion  In  ar.- 
other  par'— v;;v  v^cre  all  sor':s  and  kinds  cf 
things  b-'ini;  produo'^d  without  any  means  cf 
gettlnc  them  Into  th-^  h.mds  of  thc-e  who 
needed   th-'in    mn.^t. 

\Ve  ia-.v  •  l.e  squalor  in  the  -^lumi  and  ter.p- 
ment-  of  ur  ci'i.'s,  the  tumble-down  shajks 
In  th-  Cotton  Belt,  with  it,  poverty  and  I's 
exploration,  and  the  Joads  roaming  the 
wasted  li:-.d^  of  the  West  Nearly  half  the 
32.000  GOO  farm  people  of  our  country  lived 
In  ten.iticy.  or  as  sharecroppers,  or  as  day- 
to-day  laborers,  with  no  land  of  their  own. 
the  masters  of  not  a  sai^'le  acre,  and  with 
little  or  n.i  encouragement  to  save  the  soil  or 
make  bett-\-  homes  for  themsel'.-^s  and  their 
famine.-  We  saw  the  deep  gullies  and  the 
wash  i:^f  the  rich  tcpsoil  where  the  waters 
had  poured  down  the  hillsides  In  the  wake 
of  the  lumberjack  We  saw  our  rivers  runninsi 
red  to  the  .sea  with  the  soil's  rich  red  blcod 
while  w>;odlands  of  mill.ons  of  acres  had  been 
depleted  We  had  wasted,  we  had  exploited. 
we  had  f orgott'Ui  the  golden  heritage  in  wild 
pur-ur   for  the  golden  dollar. 

We  witnessed  the  most  appalling  differences 
In  educatior.al  opportunity  both  among  and 
within  the  States — differences  due  to  no  lack 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  States,  but  due  to 
economic  c-nditions  beyond  the  power  of  tr.e 
States   to  control — diiferer.ces   m  wealth     ui- 
conie,  'a.xp.iying  ability    iibsen'ee   owner-hip 
of  re-.u-cts  and  in.dustries — ditTerences  in  the 
nun:.;'r  cf  children  in  proportion  to  adults. 
Eight  y?.irs  ago.  stunned  and  frightened  by 
th--   d   pres^ioi:.    we   awoke    from    a   dream    in 
Which   we   had   bee n   chasing  th?   rambew   cf 
pseudo  prosperity  and    ie.;li2ed   that   we  had 
pa.ssed  latj  a  new  era:  th.i'  the  old  frontier. 
the  land  frontier  cf   tlia  Un.ted  States,  was 
gene,   and  that  we  could  no  longer  solve  rie- 
pres-;r:-:   t:*"   -hipping   the  uncniph.ved   We^'. 
Men  uer,>  o.ur.gry.  but  the  g-    d  earth  th.U 
had   fed   n..ii.lc.nd   ironi   the   very    begii.n  ■.  • 
was  stili  here,  t.eedu.g  cnlv  man  s  nr-a'-e'' 
lmaglnat.cn.  and  ener-v  to  plan,  plant    a-ci 
reap.    Bread  for  thou-ai.ds  of  hungry  ir.cu'  .s 
was  here,  and  all  that,  wa-  need  d  v.a?  a  -a  iv 
a  way  to  distribute  It.  a   w.v,-    .o  c   u-e   r   to* 
flow  from  The  farm  to  th.^  facte: y  and  fr   in 
the   factory   to   the  pantries   cf   tr^    -n    -  .- 
Tiia-  w.  -  :he  c^akenii-  m  cur  tm.v-  ; 


We  proclaimed  the  continuous  re-potisl- 
bility  of  government  for  human  welfare.  We 
set  about  to  repair  the  damages  and  ravages 
of  past  generations.  We  launched  a  great 
program  of  conservation,  of  forest  and  soil 
and  water  and  human  beings.  We  set  a^ide 
175.000.000  acres  of  beautiful  forest  land— 
eiioUe^h  to  cover  all  of  France — for  the  uso  of 
our  children  and  cur  children's  children.  We 
began  to  restore  our  land  to  rebuild  Mother 
Earth,  and  to  preserve  It  for  those  yet  Un- 
born, to  eliminate  farm  tenancy,  and  to 
carry  the  benefiis  and  blessing  of  electricity 
to  the  farm  home,  to  give  agriculture  parity 
with  industry.' 

We  built  and  rabutlt  countless  schcol- 
hcus?s  and  in  some  instances  even  paid 
school  teachers  with  Federal  funds.  We  mul- 
ttolied  manyfcid  the  Federal  funds  for  voca- 
tional education.  With  C.  C.  C  aiid  N.  Y.  A., 
we  provided  educational  benefits  for  disad- 
vantaged youths.  We  cleared  slums,  built 
hospitals,  fought  disease,  lifted  mortgages, 
increased  per  capita  income,  restored  people. 
In  case  after  case  removed  the  hand  of 
greed  and  ruthless  exploitation,  won  Inmor- 
tal  victories  for  the  economic  rights  of  man. 
elevated  the  worth  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  gave  to  the  people  a  better 
d.tv  and  a  new  hope. 

Eti-  lire  y  mth  of  today  must  realize  that 
the  J    b  ha,  only  btgun. 

Th.e  great  w  jrk  with  the  elimination  of  its 
err  r  and  it-.  '  m.-sions  must  go  on.  The 
youth  01  tod.iy  n.ust  realize  that  with  the 
homeste.:ding  of  the  last  of  the  old  fron- 
tier and  with  the  advent  and  marvelous 
development  of  the  niaclnne,  the  question  Is 
not  how  to  compete  with  each  other  for 
en  lu^^h  of  this  world's  goods  but  to  learn 
i-.ow  t  J  live  w.th  each  other  in  abundance. 
Unhappines-s  and  need  are  the  natural  fore- 
rui.tu-rs  of  revoiutioi^.  Men  who  are  out  of 
J  o-  men  wliese  families  are  in  want,  cannot 
b-:  expected  to  view  with  satisfaction  for 
long  the  institutions  under  which  they  live. 
Wi4e  men.  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
Andrew  Carnegie,  preached  that  if  the  indi- 
viduals in  a  nation  practiced  thrift  anc!  hard 
w-:rk  all  would  be  w-11  The  doctrine  may 
h.ive  been  r.gnt  m  an  economy  of  scarcity 
but  m  an  econjmv  of  abundance  other  duties 
and  other  qualities  are  demanded.  Tlie 
youth  of  today  nrust  learn  how  to  obey  eco- 
nomic traffic  ligl.t-  and  drive  great  social 
machines  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road. 
Our  fathers  who  bullded  our  Nation  were 
concerned  primarily  with  political  freedom. 
Our  concern  must  be  f  i-  bnh  political  free- 
d  m  and  econov.:-  fr-  ■;'.  m— freedom  from 
s-arva'ion.  freed  rn  fr  iin  w.mt.  freedom  from 
fear,  freedom  to  '-nj-oy  the  fruits  of  one's 
own    h.onest   la'ojrs. 

Ani.'nca's  y.ojng  n-;en  and  young  women 
must  wTit--  tl;  ■  fu'ure  guaranties  for  eco- 
iiiimic  fr;:'d::ni  ju.-.t  as  the  writers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Ind  pev.d-'nce  and  the  authors 
of  the  Constitutnn  wrote  through  thought 
and  action  the  guaranties  'of  the  political 
h'oortles  which  th.ey  1-ft  as  our  heritage. 

The  youth  of  t-  ci  ly  nru^'  hold  fast  to  the 
sacr.^dness  of  the  md.vidual  becau.se  on  the 
individual  as  a  cornerstone  all  American  life, 
all  American  civilization,  and  all  American 
success  has  been  built,  but  at  the  same- time 
he  must  realue  that  th-  great  struggle  is  on 
tl;  ■  r,  -w  front;  T?  of  ccancmic  Justice. 

H  ■  mu-t  ro  .lize  that  the  keynote  of  the 
new  frontiers  must  he  cooperation  through 
tl;>  d.'mocr.i'ic  proc-'-s  even  as  that  of  the 
old  frontiers  was  individualistic  competition. 
He  must  think  more  in  terms  of  social  In- 
ver.tion  and  less  in  terms  of  mechanical  in- 
vention more  In  terms  of  secuntv,  peace, 
and  the  gocd  life  f,,r  all  He  must  open  the 
docis  that  common  men  throughout  the 
land   m  ly  enter  into  their  inheritance. 

Tli.it  the  ycuth  cf  today  nmv  do  these 
thing's  .so  nec:.ss.-iry  to  th.e  hfe  of  our  coun- 
try   and    to    tue    ni-ilntenance    of    our    iiee 


instltut:  ons,  he  must  be  given  the  best  pos- 
sible tn  Ining  and  education. 

Educalional  opportunKies  throughout  the 
land  mi  st  be  equalized  by  raising  all  educa- 
tional s  andards  to  the  best.  This  can  be 
done  on  y  through  the  resources  and  power 
of  the  "ederal  Government.  I  make  bold 
to  say  1  hat  It  is  the  solemn  responsibility 
and  the  compelling  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  this.  In  the  tortuous  and 
complax  civilization  In  which  we  live,  a 
nation  <  annot  maintarn  its  demccratic  way 
of  life  if  its  people  be  Ignorant.  And  In  this 
day  of  g*gantic  military  machines  In  the 
air.  on  1  md.  and  on  water,  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  m.odern  technolcgv,  a  nation  Is 
not  saf(  if  it  be  jiot  economically  strong 
and  if  i  ;s  people  be  tiot  educated  in  terms 
of  litera:y.  or  vocational  skill,  and  of  profes- 
sional si  ill. 

■We  et  .acted  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
prepare  our  youth  to  serve  the  Nation.  If 
need  be  in  time  of  war.  We  should  pass 
the  Fed;ral  aid  for  education  bill  now  as 
the  han  imaiden  to  that  act  to  prepare  our 
youth  t<i  .serve  the  Nation  both  in  Jime  of 
war  and  of  peace. 

The  y;  uth  of  today  must  recognize  that  we 
live  in  s  changing  world,  that  change  Is  the 
law  of  I  fe,  and  that  today's  problems  can- 
not be  solved  with  yesterday's  solutions.  He 
■  must  da  e  break  with  the  past.  Because  we 
live  in  a  i  era  of  tremendous  acceleration  we 
can  no  longer  trust  to  the  evolution  of  fu- 
ture dec  tdes  to  meet  new  problems.  The 
youth  o:  today  must  be  dfn  the  way.  for 
where  tl  ere  is  no  vision  the  p?cple  perish 

And  y?t  whatever  threat  there  may  be  at 
home  tc  our  ordered  liberty  and  our  free 
instltutiiins.  there  Is  an  imrnedlate  and  far 
greater  langer  to  our  freedom  from  dark 
and   sinister  forces  from   without. 

A  plajue  has  come  upon  the  world.  It 
has  spr?ad  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  It  threatens  to  overwhelm  the 
British  s!s3.  V/e  know  from  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  history  that  plagues  spread  from 
east  to  vest  until  they  finally  encircle  the 
world. 

The  pague  of  which  I  speak  is  a  strange 
one — a  rfew  and  terrible  scourge.     It  attacks, 
both  thq  mind  and  the  body  of  Its  victims. 
It   thro\«3   their    minds   Into  confusion   and 
drives  th^Blr  bodies  into  slavery. 

The  pjague  which  threatens  us  was  Incu- 
bated injthe  mind  of  one  man— Adolf  Hitler. 
The  sinfcter  ppwer  of  that  one  man  has 
spread  dfcath  and  destruction,  pain  and  mis- 
ery, huiijger  and  wretchedness  indescribable 
to  over  ttOO.OOO.OOO  people,  In  Europe.  One 
must  be  blind  Indeed  who  cannot  see  the 
tragedy  \ot  a  continent  and  recognize  the 
danger  t4>  this  continent. 

For  7  j^ears  Adolf  Hitler  was  making  ready 
for  war.j  openly  and  arrogantly,  yea  con- 
temptuofsly  while  the  prospective  victims  of 
that  prefjaration  gave  it  iniufficient  heed. 
The  democracies  of  the  world  and  the  free 
people  o<  Europe  never  grasped  the  terrible 
meaning  of  that  tireless  prenaration,  Tlilr- 
teen  demcc-atic  nations  were' all  too  tardy  in 
their  coititar^reparatlon.  all  too  short  of  vi- 
sion to  :ombine  theh-  strength  while  they 
were  yet  free  peoples  that  they  might  con- 
tinue Ire?. 

The  path  of  destiny  was  clear  for  all  the 
people  cf  Europe  to  see.  and  they  glimp.sed  it 
dimly  or  net  at  all.  They  heard  but  did  not 
heed  the  rumblings  of  the  storra.  Tliose 
rumblings  now  come  to  us.  Shall  we  heed 
them  whfle  yet  there  still  is  time,  or  shall  we 


disregard 
struction 


He  asks. 


v' 


them  and  suffer  by  default  the  de- 
of  all  that  we  cherish? 


Adolf     ittler    announced   his    whole   plan. 

;  asks.  '  Can  a  dynamic  revolution  stop  at  a 
sharing  o'  the  world?  Must  not  the  struggle 
continue  until  the  final  world  dominion  of  a 
single  nation?  At  the  back  cf  Germany's 
continental  empire  stands  the  will  of  absolute 
dominion  of  the  world,  the  technical  means 
of  which  ire  no  longer  lacking  as  hitherto. 
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Could  there  be  better  evidence  of  Hitler's 
determination  to  carry  exit  his  plan  for  world 
domination  thnn  his  attack  en  Russia?  If 
this  attack  be  Eucce<=sful  Hitler  will  have  the 
oil.  the  wheat,  and  the  vast  resources  which 
he  needs  for  the  success  cf  his  plan. 

Adolf  Hitler  speaks  of  the  United  States 
es  a  decadent  democracy  and  predicts  our 
early  destruction.  He  arrogantly  warns  the 
countries  of  South  America  that  he  will  held 
them  to  a  strict  accounting,  remembering 
those  who  are  for  him  and  those  who  are 
against  him.  \ 

All  the  trade  routes  of  the  ^orld  all  the 
■ea  lanes,  all  the  separate  centers  of  produc- 
tion, agricultural  and  industrial.  Hitler  would 
weave  into  one  web  with  Berlin  the  center 
and  the  control.  If  Britain  should  go  down 
Adc'.f  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  imperialists 
would  dominate  all  of  Europe.  Afric?.  Asia, 
and  Australia.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  would  be  so  reduced  that  it  would 
force  a  disastrous  reduction  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  people.  R^'gimentarion  ol 
our  economic  and  national  life  and  more 
regimentation  would  be  necessary  to  the  end 
that  the  liberties  of  our  people  would  be 
more  and  more,  shorn  from  thexn. 

With  Hitler  commanding  a  navy  greatly 
Bupcrior  toj  cur  own.  with  him  posses^sing  a 
capacity  for  Bhlpbuilding  seven  times  our 
own.  the  burden  of  armament  that  our  peo- 
ple would  have  to  bear  would  be  staggering 
Indeed.  All  America  would  be  an  armed 
camp.  The  United  States  would  find  Itself 
within  the  Jaws  of  a  gigantic  pincers  move- 
ment— one  jaw  In  Japan  and  the  other  Jaw 
In  wcrld-conquering  Germany  with  South 
America  the  handle  through  .yhich  the  pres- 
sure would  be  applied  to  usj^ 

W^ith  South  America  e^j^st  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  Europe  fcff  the  salp  of  Its  ex- 
port products.  Its  vast ,agrlculturai  "surpluses. 
Hitler  would  move  Int'p  South  America  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  militarily  The 
United  States  would  stand  alone.  Isolated, 
wlth'Ut  trade,  without  compierce,  and  with- 
out friends.  She  wculd  be  an  Island  sur- 
rounded by  a  cordon  of  econopalc  and  mili- 
tary pressure  and  Hitler  hr.s  declared  that 
there  are  no  \pnger  any  Islands. 

One  barrier  stands  between  the  United 
States  and  Hitler.  That  barrier  Is  the 
strength  cf  England,  the  might  of  the  British 
Empire.  Adclf  Hitler  has  resolved  that  de- 
mocrncirs  shall  peri«h  from  the  earth.  Eng- 
land fichts  today  for  the  right  of  a  dernCT^racy 
to  exist  in  a  world  In  which  Hitler  lives,  their 
democr.''cy  and  our  democracy. 

We  did  net  Invite  this  battle  of  warring 
Ideals  but  it  is  ours.  We  cannot  e.<^cap>e  it. 
We  must  face  It.  And  facing  it  we  must  be 
worthy  cf  the  freedom  we  enjoy.  As  England 
is  cur  barrier,  we  must  give  her  cf  our 
strength.  We  must  give  freely,  pieatly.  with 
great  heart  and  grrat  ccurncre.  If  there  Is  a 
risk  Involved,  we  must  take  it. 

Hew  foclifh  it  wculd  be  for  the  people  cf 
the  United  States  to  turn  all  their  strength 
to  forging  w?apons  cf  war  if  after  forging 
them  we  hauled  them  to  the  seaboard  and 
dumped  them  into  the  sea.  The  only  weapon 
of  any  value  Is  the  weapon  at  hand.  We  must 
forge  and  we  must  deliver.  We  must  do  all 
that  may  be  necessary  to  get  cur  help  to 
EnRland.  We  must  give  help  to  nil  nations 
and  all  peoples  that  struggle  in  the  ccmmcn 
cause  cf  destroying  the  Hi'ler  scourge  We 
must  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
and  to  safeguard  the  vital  Interest  of  the 
United  States — wherever  that  interest  may  be. 
whether  It  be  here  at  home,  in  South  America. 
In  some  Island  In  the  sea.  cr  in  some  place 
once  distant  but  which  now.  due  to  the  con- 
quest cf  distance  by  the  airplane,  has  become 
an  outpost  cf  the  liberty  and  th?  civilization 
which  we  enjoy  and  which  we  wculd  preserve 

Fear  has  not  pulded  our  past,  and  fear  will 
not  control  our  future. 

Half-wpy  cr  half-hearted  measures  are  use- 
letii.    The'demociacies  of  Europe  held  back 


while  there  was  time,  and  they  perished-  If 
we  hold  back  because  there  Is  danger,  if  we  go 
only  half  way  In  cur  efforts,  we  shall  be  as 
foolish  as  they. 

To  do  less  than  encugji  Is  Just  as  bad  as  to 
do  nothing  at  all.  It  is  to  be  unworthy  cf  th? 
great  heritage  which  is  curs  and  to  be  unfit 
to  be  the  heirs  of  the  men  who  fought  and 
founded  our  Government  and  transmitted  to 
us  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

And  when  this  plague  that  sweeps  the 
earth,  this  menace  that  Is  Adclf  Hitler  has 
been  destroyed,  the  ycuth  of  today  must  see 
that  our  country  plays  its  part  in  building  a 
world  which  shall  be  Immune  to  a  return 
of  such  a  plague.  We  failed  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility at  the  close  of  the  World  War 
For  ourselves  and  for  cur  children,  we.^  n.ust 
not  fail  again.  We  thought  that  we  could 
Isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  did  not  realize  that,  although  we  might 
isolate,  we  could  not  Insulate— that  the  fire 
In  its  fury  would  sweep  to  us  This  hour 
the  flame  of  Hltlerlsm  is  scorchlngly  close. 

We  must  build  a  world  on  the  ideal  ol  live 
and.  let  live.  In  which  econcmlc  Justice  shall 
prevail  and  every  nation  shall  haye  access  to 
the  raw  materials  and  resources  liecessary  to 
a  sound  economy  fcr  that  nation  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  no  seedbeds  fcr'aggretslon. 
We  must  set  up  an  International  order  strong 
enough  to  Impose  stringent  limitation  of 
armaments  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
rise  cf  aggressor  nations.  'We  must  help  blaze 
the  trails  for  new  pathways  for  human  rights 
and  human  progress  and  human  welfare  in 
even'  land  and  In  every  clime. 

As  Vice  President  Wallace  said  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association: 
"A  generation  ago  the  United  States  missed 
her  first  big  chance  to  serve  the  world  in  a 
big  way  l>ecause  of  a  naive  belief  in  such 
catchwords  as  'isolation'  and  'normalcy.'  Our 
second  chance  Is  new  with  us  There  are 
thCFe  who  will  wish  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes rgain.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  Will  not  see. 

"God  grant  that  we  may  now  have  the 
wisdom  to  write  democracy's  new  testament 
In  a  bill  cf  duties,  a  testament  which  In  no 
way  will  deny  the  old  testament  with  Its 
Declaration  cf  Independence.  Its  Constitu- 
tion, its  Bill  of  Rights,  and  its  Gettysburg 
speech.  The  new  testament  of  democracy 
will  fulfill,  not  deny  the  old.  But  to  fulfill 
there  must  be  a  sei^.se  cf  Interdependence  as 
well  as  of  independence — a  sense  of  duties 
as  Weil  as  of  rights — a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility commensurate;  with  cur  power." 

Let  us  teach  our  young  people,  before  it  is 
too  late,  that  there  can  be  no  true  and 
lasting,  peace;  that  there  can  be  no  real 
and  lasting  state  of  stcvirlty  and  prcercrity 
en  the  face  of  the  earth,  until  the  peoples  of 
the  f  arth  understand  one  another. 

And  the  world's  greatest  Nation  must  lead 
In  this  program  of  human  understanding- 
Our  young  people  must  be  taught  the  im- 
portance of  learning  the  problems  and  aspira- 
tions, the  needs  and  the  grievances  cf  peoples 
everywhere. 

We  are  woefully  Igiicrant  about  our  South 
American  neighbors  The  ycuth  of  North 
America  must  learn  to  know  and  understand 
the  people  cf  South  America. 

The  future  welfare  cf  the  American  conti- 
nents, the  future  of  democracy  Itself  may 
hlrge  upon  how  well  the  two  Americas 
leara  to  know  each  cthtr.  And  the  first 
move  Is  up  to  the  people  cf  the  United 
States. 

As  the  youth  of  today  face  the  challenBing 
problems  of  our  country  and  the  wo: Ids 
great  tragedy,  let  us  encourage  and  inspire 
them  to  hold  fast  to  their  ideaLs.  Let  us 
stimulate  them  and  help  them  to  cherish 
their  faith  for  it  is  faith  that  subdues  the 
kingdoms  and  removes  the  mountains. 
Goethe  did  well  when  he  defined  the  Devil  as 
the  spirit  that  denies  and  showed  him  as  an 
urbane  gentleman  of  the  world  who  In  the 
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most  chr.rrrlng  manner  cast  doubt  en  every- 
thing that  savored  of  fnith  or  Mriue  or  honor. 
Bishop  McConnell  tells  us  thtU  when  he 
was  a  boy  he  used  to  look  with  awe  at  the 
pictures  of  prehistoric  monster^,  the  dlpo- 
saur,  the  Ichthyosaurus,  the  m&^'i'^'^t^h-  He 
wondered  hew  In  the  world  this  earth  ever 
got  rid  of  such  nronstcrs  Ther  seemed  so 
gigantic,  so  crue',.  so  over|xnvcnng  that  he 
wondered  hew  th:y  ever  could  h»\e  been  ex- 
terminated. Then  as  he  gre|*-  old^r  ho  learned 
that  they  never  were  exterminated  or  killed 
off  by  dirert  assault.  Tlia  cliaiate  changed 
and  they  died.  [ 

The  men  who  founded  our  iGovernment 
through  their  faith  changed  the  thinking  of 
men  and  women  and  brought  Into  b  ing  this 
Nation  conceived  In  liberty  and  jdedicated  to 
the  ideal  that  all  men  are  create^  e^ual.     ' 

If  the  youth  of  today  will  bvit  keep  their 
faith  and  hold  fast  to  the  principles  in  which 
America  had  her  birth  and  by  \vh;ch  Amer- 
ica has  become  the  mightiest  Nation  In  all 
the  worlds  history,  they  will  be  able  to 
Change  the  thinking  of  ificn  |ind  women. 
Long  ago  it  was  said  of  Christ  by  son-.eone 
whom  saw  Him  dimly  In  the  dlltant  future. 
"This  man  will  be  our  peace."  it  is  ior  the 
youth  of  today  to  claim  the  pr^imise  in  His 
words;  It  Is  for  them  to  grasp  His  m.es.sa^e 
when  He  declared:  "I  am  cofne  that  ye 
might  -have  life  and  have  It  ihore  abund- 
antly." 

•"Dreams  are  they?    But  ye  canccit  stay  them. 
Or  thrust  the  dawn  back  f crl  1  hour! 
Truth,  love,  and  Justice,  if  ye  slky  them 
Return  with  more  than  eailhly  powCr. 
Strive  If  ye  will  to  seal  the  foiintains  that 
send    the    spring    through    leaf    and 
spray.  | 

Drive  back  the  ssun  from  the  eastern  moun- 
tains. I 
Then  bid  this  mightier  movemept  stay." 

As  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
today  go  forth  to  meet  the  grelt  challenge, 
the  challenge  of  life's  great  £.dtcnture.  the 
challenge  fcr  service,  the  challerige  for  lead- 
ership, the  challenge  fcr  God  anid  cuntrj'.  I 
have  faith  to  believe  that  they  vfill  not  meet 
It  In  the  walling  and  cowardly  (nmplalnt  of 
Hamlet.  "The  time  is  out  of  Joint.  O  cuised 
spite,  that  ever  I  was  born  to  $et  it  right." 
but  rather  that  they  will  meet  tlkat  cnallengo 
In  the  ringing  words  of  Rupert] Brooke,  the 
Christian  crusader,  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
Mediterranean  campaign  In  thej  World  War. 
"Now.  God  be  thanked,  who  |i?.s  matched 
me  with  His  hour." 


Speech  Dt'^C'^d  at  Statt-  Co'!e,je  Gradu- 
ation I  xercises,  Amher.'t,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF   MASSAC HUSllTTS    | 

IN  TI^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  21,  1941 


ADDRESS   OP   HON.    DA-VTD    I. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


WALSH    CP" 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  PresidlPnt.  I  a^k 
unanimous  ccnsent  to  have  jinircrtcd  in 
the  Append'x  cf  the  Concri;s3ick.'.l  Rec- 
ord the  ccmmenccment  acldrtf  s  diiivered 
by  me  at  the  State  Collece  Giadualion 
Exerci.'^e.s  a*  Amherst,  Ma-ss.,  On  Monday, 
June  9.  1£41. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ord-red  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, as  follows: 

Ymi  are  abf-.u^  to  cik-  ycur  p'.ace  in  the 
5tr':'nni  <  f  Ufe  under  the  rm?t  ur.usua:  and 
haznrrt  1;=:  circimstances  Few  whn  have 
prrc'-d- d  y<  w  \.\\o  experienced  ti.e  v.ir:  .U5 
ur;  ertain'ifs  and  the  many  obstacle.;  that 
threaten  your  rigln  and  desire  to  plan  your 
own  future  life  Good  chf^er  and  happiness 
on  class  day  naturally  prevail,  but  to  all  cf 
you^  here  tcday  there  H  a  renli-^m  of  fore- 
boding clouds  and  ft   rms 

The  world  Is  passlnt;  t!'.::A;2h  an  ep~ch  in 
which  the  very  basic  found,.ti  ,r3  of  -crutv 
are  being  undermined  a-;  never  bff  .re  N  t 
only  are  the  pocial,  ecomniic,  and  political 
order  disturbed  and  threatened  with  even 
greater  Ills,  but  tl;p  faith  in  mnral  law  is 
shaken.  In  my  early  life  rel'.eicn  found  plnre 
Jn-iiearly  every  phase  of  human  life,  regard- 
Jes.s  of  one'.-  creed.  W  irk.  plans  for  th"  fj- 
^ture,  and  f  n  plea,-ure  W' re  a'?'-  r-.pi'.i.d 
By  prayer.  Fai;ii  in  the  mral  f;dr  that 
priceless'hentage  which  r;:!!;:  ,n  ha-  ^nven  u=; 
has  ceased  to  be  a  dynamic  f  .rre  Of  what 
use  are  the  spiritu.a  values  is  a-keci?  It  is 
asserted  that  .'spiritual  valuer  do  not  make 
US  richer  or  more  successful,  do  not  h  Ip  us 
to  eet  on  In  this  world 

You  are  entering  life  at  a  time  wV,t  n  »'  n 
Importance  of  .<:piritua:  value.-  i^  at  a  1-  w 
ebb.  You  will  be  shwck- d  to  find  in  r'.rfs 
that  the  ld?a  of  the  truth  has  in-  I: -n  ci  \vn 
before  the  laws  of  expediency.  Riei.n,  ■;  n-ss 
—has  come  to  mean  to  many  the  ex:--  -  ^'  of 
■  rights  for  cne'.s  self.  Universal  sclfi..hness 
has  taken  the  place  of  char-.tv  and  b-nth^-'v 
Icve.  ..J. 

This  depreciation  of  .-pintual  values  did  not 
come  gradually,  but  Indeed  imperceptibly 
•It  Is  the  lust  for  wealth  or  for  power  that 
ha.s  come  with  the  development  of  our  valu- 
.  nblf  rc<:ources  and  the  technical  sciences  of 
our  day.  Gradjally.  but  surely,  religion  in 
Europe  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  not 
excluding  cur  own  country  had  been  Rivine 
way  to  materinHnn.  to  the  exhortation  ot 
wealth  and  pow^r.  to  tb,^  purniit  of  comfortv 
and  p:ea.Hire:  a:  d  m  pn.bhc  life  to  an  opoor- 
tuni-m  which  mc.-t  ett^'n  d^  nie.  ^n  •  -pi 
and  moral  valuer  ' ' 

The  result  is  that  many  of  our  peop'e  rnd 
you  yourself,  now  tliat  y,,u  are  about  to  leave 
the  shelter  of  your  home  and  school  a- 
disturbed,  confu.-ed.  and  di.^coura^ed  Yet 
the  hour  has  struck  for  vou  Ycu^are^now 
command,  d  to  enter  your  year,,  of  arad-m.'-al 
preparedne-  and  take  y  on-  p:..,ce  in'the  re  ar- 
ln«  sea  of  lift-  which  you  vrrv  naturallv  are 
antiripatine  with  trepidation  and  great 
anxiety.  You  cann,  t  hesitate,  vou  have  no 
time  to  mea.nire  values  or  consequences. 
-  The  cnnnand  :..  forward"  You  must  tak" 
your  place  ni  The  e;ame  of  life  as  you  fi-d 
present-day  life,  even  if  it  is  not  a.s  you  wo-;--! 
have  ir  i  r  make  ir.  It  is  natural,  ther-f.^-e 
I-r  y.-u  to  a.-k  your  older  brothers  for  assi-t- 
ance  and  f,,r  advice  gained  fr  m  the  abun- 
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experience   and  th: 
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knowledge  that   advancing  y..nV<;  b-n^'     Y   -i 

T\'  "'^\i'?^  """  ^  '°  "^  '"■  -Where  am  I  to 
g;o  \Mn->T   i-espon.ibility  mu^t  I  a-o-ume''" 

l.'U  a^k  even  .r.ore-it  is  in  the  rece.s=e-  of 
every  cne  of  ycur  minds-vnu  a.<k  f  -  gu^d- 
«i;J  Yu  w..nt  t.  know  where  y"u  c;^. 
n..d  a  p,.,ce  .-f  ,^ec-,:rity,  where  your  vounc 
ambiticns  may  be  real!7ed.  how  "aid  "whnr? 
you  can  lead  a  r.ormal  hfe.  In  a  w.  'd  ■  Z 
want  to  kn.  w  what  additional  armor  p-ve 
you  must  put  en  to  combat  the  unceron 
and  t-rrifymg  immediate  future  thit  c  -- 
ircnts  ycu. 

Repeatedly  y^u  inive  had  outlined  to  y.  u 
bj_  your  ins:;uct-r.  the  ba-ic  and  essential 
q..-.n.i,s  f^r  .-ucccss  in  your  profession- 
Xai'hfulne^s  to  rho-e  whom  you  serve  p— 
sons:  intjgritv,  industry,  and  perseverance 
Tlie  absence  .f  any  of  the^e  from  vcur  pro- 
fc^.^ional  life  will  doom  y:-u.  if  not  t"o  failu-e 
at  least  to   mediocrity.     You  are  determined 


to  employ  all  these  essentials  in  '.the  life 
ahead,  but  how  are  ycu  to  com.bat  the  new 
,  and  undetermined  problems  that  American 
j  youth  have  not  heretofore  experienced? 
i  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  the  props 
and  inspiration  that  your  hearts  naturally 
I  crave  at  this  hour.  First  and  foremost,  learn 
to  think,  to  think  with  your  brains  and  not 
with  your  emotion.-;  learn  to  realize  and 
understand  the  consequences  of  your  Judg- 
ments in  matters  that  concern  yourself  as 
well  as  the  rii^hts  and  welfare  of  others. 
Cotirage  ai;d  faith  are  indispensable.  With 
them  the  trials  of  the  future  will  be  less 
difficult.  Without  them  the  new  world  about 
you  rray  ovgrwiielm  you.  Courage,  moral 
and  physical  courage,  determination  to  battle 
life's  problems  unflinchingly;  courage  to 
accept  cheerfully  the  rLsks,  dangers,  and  de- 
mands tliat  will  come  to  you  as  American 
youths  from  the  constituted  authorities, 
aom'nisterin^  the  fxtreme  emergencies  In 
wiiich  we  live;  courage  to  smother  the  pro- 
te-fs  again.-t  the  inequalities  of  sacrifice  that 
you,  by  reason  of  your  age,  are  called  upon 
to  make;  courage  to  give  and  to  sacrifice  that 
others  may  enjoy  the  priceless  heritage  of 
American  life.  The  spirit  to  give  rather 
than  to  posses.s.  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
n-.ust  be  a  dominant  factor  in  your  life. 

Next,  and  especially  In  this  hour,  faith,  a 
faith  that  is  strong  and  firm,  faith  in  your- 
self and  your  capacity  and  ability  to  weather 
the    immediate    storms    that    confront    you;' 
faith  in  the  Almighty  and  in  His  sustaining 
and  strengthening  power;  faith  in  your  coun- 
try   prompted    by    your    gratitude    for    the 
bounteous   gifts   that   nature's   God    has    be- 
stowed upon  us;  faith  in  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, Its  destiny  t(|  continue  \o  be  the  citadel 
of    democracy    in    the    world;    faith    In    the 
preservation   of   its   free  institutions   and   in 
the   Inalienable   rights   that   our    forefathers 
proclaimed  and  entrusted  to  u.<:  and  to  future 
generations  to  defend,  protect,  and  preserve; 
a    faith    that    recognizes   no    possible    com- . 
premise  between  the  spiritual  values  of  life 
and  the  material  and  antireligious  influence 
about   you. 

With  renewed  and  inspired  faith  and  cour- 
age you  will  find  the  sun  still  shining  behind 
tne  cloud«,  ycu  will  pass  through  the  travail 
ahead  stronger  and  more  contented — more 
devoted  than  ever  to  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism and  re=olycd  to  cling  to  the  spiritual  \ 
values  ycur  fathers  and  mothers  cherished '' 
and  that  have  commanded  your  admiration 
through  all  the  years  of  your  life. 


Fourth  of  July  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF    Mr.VNfS'TX 
IX   THE    SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED    STATES 


Monday.  JxJy  21    1941 


ADDRESS     OF     HON,     HEX-RIK     SHIP.-^TEAD 
OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Morns,  Mmn  c-,  July 
4,  1941.  ■         ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  th^  Reoo^d 
as  follows:  '    ' 

My    friends,    this    is    the    F.uMh    o.'    July 
VMtn  one  exception,  it  is  tiie  most  significant 


anniversary  In  human  history.  Ti.',e  exception 
Is  the  day  that  marks  the  coming  of  the 
lowly  Nazarene  who  became  man  In  order  to 
teach  men  how  to  live  in  peace,  love  one  an- 
other, and  enjoy  the  bounties  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  us  by  a  generous  Creator. 

H;  was  the  Prince  of  Peace.  That  Is  worth 
emphasizing,  because,  today,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  civilization,  men  who 
dare  suggest  that  races  and  nations  should 
stop  slaughtering  each  other  and  once  more 
seek  the  paths  of  peace  and  understanding, 
are  denounced  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  Fourth  of 
July  is  the  day  when  Americans  should  in- 
dulge in  calm  thinking  and  plain  talking. 
On  this  day.  Just  165  years  ago,  a  group  of 
^allaint  gentlemen  proclaimed  the  Declaration 
of  lidependence — a  great  charter  of  human 
freedom — and,  quite  appropriately,  they  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  that  Immortal 
dociinent  In  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

Tney  boldly  announced  bur  people's  desire 
to  s^ver  all  connections  with  the  govern- 
ments and  the  sordid  politics  of  the  Old 
Worlld.  I 

Tttey  did  jmore  than  that.  They  pro- 
claiiied  a  ne^  thecry  of  government.  They 
affirmed  the  principle  that  government  Is  the 
servint  of  tht  people  and  not  the  master  of 
the  people. 

In  support  of  that  principle.  Washington 
suffered  at  IValley  Forge  and  gloriously 
triurbphed  at  Yorktown. 

A  kew  years  later  the  men  who  won  the 
Revolution  set  up  cur  Republic — a  new  kind 
of  government  on  the  enduring  foundation 
of  tie  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  instrument  was  made  the  supreme  law  ' 
of  tlJe  land. 

This  Qomstltution  of  ours  is  unique  in  the 
politjcal  history  of  the  world,  because  it 
strlctjiy  limits  the  authority  and  power -of 
4he  glDvernn-ient.  itself. 

It>ecognizes  that  sovereignty  and.  there- 
fore, jpower,  is  inherent  in  the  people  and 
not  ti  the  government,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernn^nt  has  only  a  limited  power  delegated 
by  tl|e  sovereign  people. 

In  I  the  Constitution  the  people  have  re-  ■ 
taine^  the  right,  not  only  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  Government,  but,  when  they  see  fit, 
to  take  away  whatever  power  they  may  have 
delegfited. 

We  should  always  temember  this  funda- 
mental fact,  but  it  is  especially  nefcessary  at 
this  time  when  the  world  Is  plagued  by  war 
on  three  continents  and  on  the  high  seas. 
This  ^-ar.  we  are  told,  is  being  waged  to  de- 
fend Various  political  and  economic  theories. 
In  the  circumstances,  it  is,  vital  that  we 
do  ndt  forget  the  theory  on  which  cur  own 
Go.eiinment  is  founded,  and  that  we  should 
remalii  firm  In  the  faith  that  the  fathers  of 
the  Republic  transmitted  to  us. 

It  i^ay  be  truthfully  said  that  on  July  4, 
1776.  Dur  forefathers  began  writing  majestic 
bistort?.  Under  the  benign  blessings  of  the 
Constitution,  our  country  developed  from  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  spread  along  the  Atlantic 
coa^t J  with  a  population  of  4.000.000,  to  Its 
preserit  truly  imperial  area  of  more  than 
3,000,(100  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
more  [than   130,000,000  people, 

Thii  tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
witholit  sacrifice  of  liberty.  Through  It  all 
we  hive  preserved  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
maintained  the  Innate  dignity  of  human 
beingM. 

Mayl  I  emphasize,  we  iiave  been  able  to  do 
this  only  because  the  people  have  been 
Jealout  of  their  own  power,  and  have  re- 
fused Jo  permit  their  representatives  In  gov- 
ernmeht  to  usurp  power  not  delegated  to 
them  fcy  the  people  through  the  Constitu- 
tion.   1 

Todiy  we  find  the  world  drifting  away 
from  donstitutlonal  limitations  on  power  and 
going  back  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  authority  must  be  concentrated 
In  one  man.    The  theory  that  a  leader  or 
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fuehrer  shall  govern  wlthcut  intciftrcnce  of 
congresses,  parliaments,  or  courts,  is  now 
tolerated   on   every   continent 

That  doctrine  must  not  be  permitted  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  America.  If  it  is  accepted, 
e  rn  for  a  brief  period,  American  democracy 
as  we  have  known  it  will  be  placed  in  des- 
perate Jeopardy  with  a  fair  chance  that  it 
will    be    destroyed. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  demonstrates 
It  is  comparatively  easy  for  men  in  power, 
possessed  of  what  may  be  described  as  the 
■•Nnpclecnic  complex."  to  retain  that  power 
and  e.\tend  It  without  regard  to  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

One  of  their  methods  Is  to  lull  the  people 
Into  a  false  sense  of  ^eciuity.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  slogan  of  "All  power  to  the 
people.  "  brouEht  into  existence  the  cruel 
despotism  of  Communism  In  Russia,  crystal- 
Izlng  in  the  dictatorship  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

With  that  slogan  and  under  the  guise  of  a 
national  emergency  Adolf  Hitler  rose  to  dic- 
tatorship in  Germany.  First,  he  Induced  the 
German  Reichstag  to  delegate  vast  powers  to 
him.  assuring  the  people  and  the  legislators 
that  It  would  be  only  "for  a  period  of  3  years." 

Of  course.  It  didn't  end  in  3  years"  The 
emergency  has  been  continuing  and  Hitler 
is  dictator  today 

He  has  ignored  every  provision  of  the  Ger- 
mati  Constitution  which  places  a  limit  on 
the  power  of  the  Chancelor  Through  the 
control  of  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  moving 
pictures— as  has  Stnlin  in  Russia— he  has 
made  the  people  believe  It  is  their  duty  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  leader  as  the 
slave  follows  his  master. 

Of  course,  in  the  beginning.  Hitler  had  to 
have  money  to  control  the  avenues  of  in- 
formation needed  to  put  him  in  power — the 
newspapers,  the  radio,  and  the  movies.  That 
money  he  got  from  the  bankers  and  muni- 
tion makers  of  Germany,  England,  and 
France,  and  the  bankers  and  financiers  of  our 
own   country  were  also  liberal  contributors. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  happened  In 
Italy.  When  Muscllnl  set  up  as  dictator,  the 
bankers  of  New  York  rushed  in  with  a  loan  of 
$100  OCO.OCO  With  that  money  MusscUni  was 
able  to  rob  the  Italian  people  of  their  liber- 
ties and  now  he  has  assisted  In  plunging  the 
world  mto  a  devastating  war. 

Now.  why  do  I  call  attention  to  these  things 
on  this,  the  Nations  birthday,  when  we  are 
here  to  renew  our  confession  of  political 
faith?  ' 

I  wUl  teU  you  why  1  do  It:  Because  the 
same  vicious  propaganda  which  has  destroyed 
J  ucrty  in  so  many  lands  is  being  pressed 
w.th  appalling  force  right  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Many  people  know  it,  but 
few  dare  to  speak. 

This  propaganda  dragged  our  country  Into 
the  first  Wtrld  War,  almost  25  years  ago. 
Then  we  were  told  we  must  "save  democracy." 

Ycu  knew  the  result  of  that  adventure. 
Our  boys  won  the  war,  but  they  didn't  save 
democracy.  That  wasn't  their  fault;  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  stupidity,  greed,  and  lack  of 
Vision  of  the  so-called  statesmen  who  made 
th  peace  and  who  have  ruled  the  nations  cf 
the  Old  World  ever  since. 

Now  we  are  told  it  is  the  duty  of  America  to 
go  to  war  to  establish  the  "four  freedoms '— 
political  freedom,  religious  freedom,  freedom 
of  speech,  and  economic  freedom — "all  over 
the  world  and  in  our  time.  " 

Soon  our  American  boys  may  be  asked  to 
die  for  that  slogan,  but  before  tlae  dreadful 
decision  is  made  the  American  people  should 
do  seme  clear  thinking. 

Are  we  p'tparcd  tc  po.  ce  the  wcrlc  and  to 
impose  on  other  pe*  pies  oi  -  economic  and 
political  theories?  That's  a  pretty  big  con- 
tract. How  many  millions  cf  Americans  will 
die  to  carry  It  cut  and  how  m.any  b.Ulons  of 
American  money  will  be  expended  to  finance 
the  fantastic  undertaking? 

Frcsideiit  R.io-rvelt  Is  sponsoring  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  thi::k  wc  hsve  a  r.ght  to  ask  him 
a  few  pointed  quesilcas: 


Tl^.e  President  says  thi.t  in  this  war  for  the 
"four  freedoms  '  we  are  going  to  give  aid  to 
Joseph  Stalin  and  his  Conununlst  govern- 
ment in  Russia  because  Russia  has  Joined  in 
the  fight  against  Hitler 

Are  we  expected  tc  l)eiieve  that  Stalin  is 
fighting  for  the  four  freedoms?  Only  the 
other  day  he  was  on. Hitler's  side.  Should 
Stalin  defeat  Hitler  but  still  refuse  to  accept 
the  "four  freedoms."  must  we  then  turn  our 
Army  and  our  Navy  against  Stalin? 

Not  so  long  ago  Russia  attacked  Finland 
and  took  what  land  she  wanted  from  Fin- 
land. Without  declaring  war.  Stalin  sent  his 
troops  into  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  EL^thoma, 
drove  their  governments  Into  exile  and  im- 
posed his  own  particular  brand  of  despotism. 
Wc  denounced  that  act  and  expressed  our 
sympathy  for  the  victims  of  communistic 
pc/wer. 

Tcday  Finland.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Esthonia  seem  to  be  lined  up  with  Hitler 
against  Stalin,  to  drive  Stalin  cut  cf  the  land. 
Are  we  to  place  those  httle  coun tries  on  cur 
list  of  euemicb? 

France,  the  country  which  helped  us  win 
cur  Revolution,  built  a  wall  of  aaen  along  the 
English  Channel  so  an  army  of  300.000  Biiti^h 
soldiiirs  might  escape  back  to  their  homeland. 

When  France  could  fight  no  longer  Britain 
attacked  the  French  Navy  and  sank  as  many 
ships  as  she  could  find  In  addition  Britain 
sent  an  army  to  fight  in  Syria  to  drive  the 
French  Army  out  of  French  teiri'ory  Are  we 
to  count  France  among  our  enemies  because 
Ehe  rents  this  trea|tment  from  an  old  ally? 

Today  Stalin  and  Chui chill  are  marching 
side  by  side  with  American  taxpayers  mcney 
to  aid  them.  Do  you  think  they  fight  for  de- 
mocracy? If  and  when  Hitler  shall  be  de- 
feated, shall  we  then  fight  Russia  to  establish 
the  "four  frcdcms"  there? 

Tlie^e  are  serious  questions.  They  empha- 
size what  a  mess  we  find  curfeelves  in  when 
we  depiu-t  from  the  ancient  American  doc- 
trine— the  doctrine  to  which  we  adhered  so 
faithfully  until  we  uere  lured  into  European 
politics  and  the  last  World  War 

Up  to  that  time  it  was  the  fixed  policy  cf 
this  Nation  to  stay  out  of  the  feuds  of  the 
Old  World  and  to  in^.st  that  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  keep  their  hands  off  the 
nations  of  the  New  World. 

Every  public  oCicial  takes  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution.  Pretident  Roosevelt 
took  that  oath  on  three  occasions.  A.s  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  have  repeatedly  taken 
a  similar  oath  That  oath  binds  every  man 
who  takes  It  to  respect  and  obey  ^he  Consti- 
tution 

When  any  official,  however  high  his  posi- 
tion may  be,  seeks  to  evade  the  Constitutidn, 
or  to  nullify  Its  plain  provisions,  he  is  violat- 
ing his  oath  of  cfflce.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  is  a  most  serious  offense.  It  Is  not  only 
contrary  to  Christian  ethics,  but  it  is  a  gro5.s 
act  of  disloyalty  to  our  republican  form  of 
Gcvcrnm.ent. 

Now  let's  attempt  to  apply  that  thought  to 
the  existing  situation.  Everyone  knows 
knows  that  the  Constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war.  Those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  shove  this  country  into 
the  old  World  War  know  that  Congress  will 
not  approve  such  a  move  at  this  time. 

One  reason  Congress  will  not  approve  It 
Is  that  its  member?  know  that  85  percent  of 
the  men  and  women  cf  America  do  not  wish 
this  country  Involved  in  foreign  waj^.  Amer- 
icans are  willing  their  beys  should  die  tn 
dcferise  cf  •ur  country.  They  are  not  willing 
that  they  should  be  again  slaughtered  on 
the  batlleiields  of  Eurcpt.  Africa,  or  Asia 

At  this  moment.  Congress  is  emphatically 
m  f?.vor  of  respecting  the  wish  cf  the  people, 
so  the  war  makers  are  endeavoring  to  avoid 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  uhich 
gives  Ccngrefs  the  exclusive  powwto  declare 
war.        '  ' 

Almost   every  day   In   Wasliliigton   we   are 
told  by  men  who  are  close  to  the  President    , 
that  he  is  anxiously  waiting  for   some   in- 
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cldent  which  will  give  him  aki  exctiso  for 
starting  thif  shooting  The  President  has 
not  repudiated  there  war  mnktjrs.  They  oc- 
cupy responsible  positions  Th«y  have  entree 
to  the  White  Huuse  They  state  In  print 
what  is  in  the  Presldent'ii  mind. 

If  that  be  true  then  the  Prosident  of  the 
United  States  Is  seeking  to  evade  and  nullify 
the  constitutional  provision  which  says  th.U 
Congress  and  Congress  alone  hpis  the  power 
to  declare  war  WTien  the  President  dors 
that,  he  violates  his  oath  of  office 

We  should  not  mince  word*  about  such 
an  important  matter  The  Pra-^ldent  of  the 
United  States  Is  as  strictly  bcuiid  by  an  oath 
as  is  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land,  and 
when  he  violates  his  oath  or  «hen  he  seeks 
to  evade  it.  the  American  people  should  call 
htm  to  account  as  promptly  and  as  emphat- 
ically as  they  would  any  subordinate  official 
cf  governm.  nt  who  committed  a  similax 
offense. 

The  war  agitators,  knowing  thiey  cannot  get 
a  war  resolution  through  CongijesE,  are  mak- 
ing a  desperate  drive  to  get  us  Into  this  war 
by  the  same  methods  by  which  they  urged 
us  into  the  last  war  Then  Ooionel  Huuse 
and  Mr  Page,  our  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  persuaded  President  Wilson  to  so 
manage  cur  foreign  policy  as  to  force  a  break 
with  Germany. 

Today  fore, en  governments,  and  particu- 
larly the  Britif-h  Government,  have  c  fficial- 
and  private  citi^^ens  traveling  all  ovei  thta 
country,  making  speeches,  writing  a:  tides 
for  the  newspapers,  and  in  a  tliou'^and  other 
ways  forwarding  prt.pagai.da  designed  to  whip 
the  Amer.can  people  into  a  waf  fever. 

Even  so-called  peace  organteations  have 
become  propagandists  for  war 

That, reminds  us  cf  what  the  Cftrntgie  Peace- 
Foundation  did  to  get  us  into  jthe  last  war 
That  foundation  got  its  m.oney  jfr.  m  Andrew 
Carnegie.     Carnegie  said  the  fotindation  was 
to  work  for  world  peace  [ 

However,  when  Great  Brltalnf  became  in- 
volved In  the  last  World  War,  khe  Carnegie 
Peace  Foundation  prcmptlj  became  a  propa- 
ganda agency  to  get  us  into  thit  war 

On  April  20,  1917  the  boarq  cf  directors 
unanimously  passed  the  follcJRlng  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  trufetees!  cf  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
a.ss€mbled  for  their  annual  meeting,  declare 
hereby  their  belief  that  the  nion  effectual 
means  "Of  promoting  durable  Onternational 
peace  Is  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the 
Imperial  Government  cf  Get  ninny  to  final 
victory  for  democracy.  In  erccralnce  with  the 
policy  declared  by  the  Presitlcnt  of  the 
United  Slates"  I 

In  those  oays.  Sir  Gilbert  Parser,  a  famous 
WTiier  but  at  the  time  associated  with  the 
British  Army  secret  ser'ice,  wafc  detailed  by 
the  BritLsh  F-  leicn  ClTlce  as  chief  of  propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States  | 

His  instructions  were  to  get 
into  the  World  War      He  did 
well,  and  after  the  war  was  ove 
Into  his  confidence  and  told  us 

He  said  his  instruction*  were 
the  people  cf  this  ccuntr^  th^t'  we  mu=t  go 
to  war  in  order  to  have  peaces^  He  revealed 
that  he  started  nis  prrpacsnda  |wi:h  univer- 
sity and  college  professors  After  that,  ne  be- 
gan operating  en  other  gicupsj  One  group 
was  made  up  of  cur  so-called  sdclety  leaders. 
Of  course,  the  big  finanrlfrs  ano  many  large 
industriaiis's   were   inc'uced       [ 

The  same  grme  is  bcln^  p'pyep  today.  So- 
ciety leaders,  who  never  mcvpd  a  hard  to  re- 
lieve the  buffering  among  cur  cv.n  people 
duritg  the  long  ycdrs  of  the  depression,  are 
now  Jittery  over  the  condition  ql  the  unfor- 
tunate people  of  Great  Britain  atid  China 

We  all  sympath:?^  with  th'i3  victims  of 
the  war,  tut  we  also  sympathize  with  the 
victims  of  our  own  economic  [  v.ars.  It  is 
stlJl  true  Ih  t  chanty  Ijcgina  at  home  and 
that  man's  first  duly  Is  to  f«t-d  his  own. 
After  that  t::^^  has  been  perfor^ncd  he  may, 


this  country 

^is  worJj  very 

he  tcck  us 

lew  he  did  it. 

to  convince 
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In  good  conscier.ce.  cxt.  r.cl  h.-  b  u:.-y  to  cu:- 
Bicicrs. 

You  will  al^recall  thai  duru.c  the  la.~t  t.irn- 
paign  Prehldcnt  Rccsevelt  wti.t  ci;-  ct  i.:^ 
way  to  repeatedly  premise  th.'  fa;hf:i  i.r.d 
mcThers  of  America  ti.,,t  iv,  w  uki  n.  >:  s.  r.a 
the::-  boys  to  war.  Hi  >-.:i  r;  ,-,'naIJy  tr.lKs 
abour  avoiding  war,  \:.u'  )..-  t-.trv  act  takes 
jUs  XiParer  and  nearer  '..,  w.ir 

Tliat  this  staienuMir  i?  true  i;  .-u:.:).  :  •••ci 
by  the  attitude  ol  tht  ir.cr^ibtrs  ol  thePre^i- 
diii's  Cabinet  Evuy  high-school  boy 
knuwbthat  under  cur  system  of  government 
a  membei  of  the  Cabinft  is  not  much  more 
th  in  a  secretary  to  the  Prc.'-;dont.  and  its  his 
dU'-y  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

ft  IS,  therefore,  significant  that  while  tha 
President  continues  to  occaslona:iy  say  he 
wlf-hes  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  tiis 
Cabinet  officers,  on  the  radio  and  in  different 
partb  of  the  country,  have  been  making  out- 
spoken speeches  for  war. 

Sicretary  ol  W.u-  Stimpor-.  ar.ci  S-crL-tary  rf 
th-  Navy  Kncx  v.e:^  i  -.  ni;;:tary  intctven- 
tion  bef.;re  they  we:.  ;  .,m  .  d  m  the  CabiOtt 
I  voted  agaimt  their  r  ririnr.iTion.  statint'  on 
thg  floor  of  the  Serial.'  I  did  so  because  of 
their  well-known  attitude  m  favor  of  war 
These  two  gentlfin.  n  -.,;:,  m  permit  a  day  to 
pass  without  pii^.,:::,:;..  -;,cir  desire  to  get 
us  into  the  wnrkrrrnrl.c  t 

Mr  Witkard,  "ur  St'crei  irvs  ct  .^'--ieuiture 
Is  a.'so  busy  ;,'  i-,.;  [>.,.  same"  Imr,  ~  u,  .^^.^.J 
tion  to  head.:..;  ■-..,■  Au'icul-u:.>  D.  pH:tment 
h-  1==  also  111  <iitr^..  (f  -h,,  j.^.,,,  a,,cur.ty 
Aan,.nistrati<.n  He  ha,-  ttn.s  of  thousands  of 
inon  and  women  on  hus  pay  roll.  He  is  using 
the.se  men  and  wcm-n  to  uree  Ci  r^ress  'o 
u^-r  convoys  bc--.vcen  this  couiirrv  ar.d  Britain. 
But  thp  President  o;  th..^  United  t^tates  has 
said,  envoys  mean  sh  ,.eit:n«  and  shootmcr 
means  war,"  ° 

S.,,  When  Mr  VVickard  turns  h:,-;  machine 
loose  to  advcca-e  envoys,  he  i*  r.  a:iv  advo- 
cating war  That  he  l,s  dome  ju-t  tM  t-  is 
Indica-.e-d  by  a  letter  I  have  ju.^'  rer.  vod 
from  Mini.e^era  It  come^  ir.  m  one  ef  M. 
WiCKard,,  eniployee,.  i  will  not  m^.e  eis 
nam.,,  he(,.u,-e  i  do  "not  desire  to  1-ave  '--n 
^">^  his  j.,b  H...w(.ver,  I  assure  vru  th^^  ie' 
ter  i-  airl-..  i;-.c       Here  it   i.s: 

■Dfkr  .<F.^•.^ToR,  I  work  f  .r  the  Farm  Secu- 
n.;.  Aa:ni:.i,.fra-ion  One  dav  this  pa'-t  w^'^k 
cu:  di.--r..-t  oupervijor  baryed  int.,  ,,u-  ,.t^re 
a.l  h  a'ed  up  about  convuv.-  for  shT""to 
E:ijl.,nd  He  i-.ad  nceived  a  tel^.^hc:-,.:  ra'l 
a  sh.  rt  while  beiore  from  the  a'ate  office 
r  ■que-.-iUk:  hmi  to  a-k  each  countv  office  to 
n:.J  tue  people,  farmers  preferred,  whr.  cc.u'd 
be  iiic.u:ed  to  .send  telesrams  Uj  Wa^h'-.-o-i 
endor.siiK'  convoys  ■      ••-■    -' 

I  may  lo.-^e  my  job  for  writing  this  letje- 
bu-    !   fee;    you   should  know   the   fac-      Of 

the'!'.  mV''  *'°'^  ^''^^  ^^  ^^'^'^  ^^raliv  so 
ine.t  W..1  be  no  written  proof  to  sub-tanfue 
n:v  ^'a'ements.  unless  some  of  the  farmers 
wno  were  asked  to  .send  telegrams  would  back 

"Yours  respectrully." 

Th.it  will  ijive  you  an  idea  of  the  ext.nt 
to  which  the  warmongers  on  Uncle  Sims 
pay  ro..  ar.d  the  pr,^pat,'andi;t.=  on  he  pav 
ro,:.-  tt  foroit;n  governments  are  eiideavorin'c^ 
In  w;l'"f'  •'^^^^^•"'"^y  '"'o  a  foreicn  ^.ar 
the^lvi';!:  ■''"'         '  ""'■'  '*°  "''  ^--'''^^^  ^"^ 

The  Pre.icK^nt   has  promised   the   Ani..rican 
pe^iple  tbat*e  would  not  m-e-f.  re  t   a   •    <- 
elgn    w.:r      p.  eyle    aie    tryu:,    t;    help    h.m 
keep   t^at    pr.„mi.e      However,    the  M/mb-rs 
(I  o.-  Cabiiitt  are  :\oiv.i  evervthm^  thev  em 
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to  stir 
war 
If 

h:    ,.-:.i  'a. a 

c;   --f    tr.  :. 

truin    uh. 
InciGent    t 


people  to  mt erven 
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puaiate  thorn.  The  President  must  know 
wii.it  th..-  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  his 
clc■^e  fri.  lid.-  are  doing.  They  are  trying  to 
get  hini  to  '.-.hate  ins  oath  of  office,  and  in 
fairne.~s  to  tiie  American  people  he  should 
lepudiate  if  they  are  misrepresenting  his 
pcisition. 

I  have  tcid  ycu  m.any  i.mes  1  would  oppose 
such  a  proposal.  I  am  still  against  it.  I  as- 
sure you  warmongers  and  the  propagandists 
will  net  change  my  position 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  insert  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Declaratlcn  of  Independence  and 
the  Coristituticn  of  the  United  States  into 
the  hearts  of  m.en  with  a  baycrtet.  I  do  not 
believe  that  bombs  and  poison  gas  should  be 
used  as  missionaries  to  spread  the  doctrine 
of  the  universal  brotherhood   of  man. 

If  we  preserve  democracy  in  America,  noth- 
ing can  prevent  Its  :pread  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  democracy  is  destroyed  in  America, 
dark  centuries  will  pass  before  It  can  be  re- 
vived el.«ewhere. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
American  people  are  united  in  a  determina- 
tion to  defend  our  interests  and  cur  institu- 
tions from  attack  at  sea  or  by  land  or  In  the 
air.  A  majority  of  the  American  people— at 
least  85  percent— do  not  think  America  can 
best  be  defeiided  en  the  shores  of  Asia.  Af- 
rica, or  Europe.  Modern  warfare  and  the 
experience  of  this  war  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve the  unsoundness  of  that  argument. 
This  war  has  demonstrated  'hat  naval  ships 
cannot  survive  an  attack  by  bombers  based 
rn  land.  That  was  demonstrated  when  the 
Ci.  inv'.ns  drove  the  British  Navy  off  the  Skag- 
errack and  when  bombers  based  on  land 
wrecked  half  a  dozen  cruisers  and  several  de- 
■■^troyers  in  the  Mediterranean  Nor  can  air- 
plane carriers,  even  though  protected  by 
ba-, tie-hips  and  auxiliary  vessels,  successfully 
launch  an  at'nck  ever  3.C00  miles  upon  the 
Li.itcd  Statf..-,  i:  we  have  our  air  Ibases  for 
bomber'^  and  cur  submarines  at  home.  No 
rrputabie  military  cr  naval  man  will  deny 
that. 

The  hv~-eria  about  a  Nazi  invasion  on  the 
Ncrtn  American  Continent  has  now  been 
prefy  well  di>>:pa'ed.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people  und  r.-tand  that.  However,  they  are 
ready  to  defend  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Con'inent  with  their  lives  and  their 
resource':   if  n-i-cessary 

The  idea  that  the  Nazis  can  invade  Eng- 
land  across  the  Channel  seems  also  to  be  well 
understood  now  to  be  very  unlikely.  At  least 
they  haven't  been  able  to  do  it  so  far.  \  If 
they  haven't  been  able  to  invade  England 
in  scme-hma  like  2  years  over  a  channel  of 
water  22  miles  wide,  how  long  would  it  take 
tncm  to  invade  the  Western  Continent  3  000 
nnit  s  avoay  ? 

We  do  not  like  the  Nazi  form  of  govern- 
ment Tliere  are  many  kinds  of  governments 
in  this  world  we  dtr.t  like  Are  we  going  to 
war  with  tliem  all.'  We  uon  t  like  the  com- 
munistic d!c-atcr.qnp  cf  Ru.ssia,  and  here  we 
have  the  people  zl  the  British  Commonwealth 
standing  shoulder  t  shoulder  with  the  Com- 
munis-s  against  Hitl-  France,  and  Finland 
to  save  democracy 

How  shall  It  thtn  go  w.th  presidents,  dic- 
tators, and  kings  who  have  usurped  govern- 
mental pow.r  inherent  in  the  people  and  have 
led  them  into  undeclared  wars  in  every  corner 
cf  the  earth ^  How  shall  it  go  with  those 
w.;o  have  been  honored  and  trusted  with 
P  wer.  en  their  solemn  pledge  that  they 
would  net  lead  their  people  to  war?  How 
shall  It  go  with  fuehrers,  presidents,  and  kings 
whei:  tlie  wiorld  i.:  m  shambles  and  the  people 
se  It  for  wliat  it  is,  and  the  disillusioned 
people  shall  call  them  to  accounting  for  hav- 
ing causod  the  g:eat.-st  tragedy  of  the  cen- 
turies'' How  ca;:  these  leaders  face  the  dis- 
l..us!:ned  mc-hevs  of  the  world,  w'hose  sons- 
rot  tmg  bodies  fertilize  the  battlefields  of  the 
various  contment.5  and  feed  the  sharks  of  the 

seas  ? 


Our  first  duty  Is  to  preserve  democracy  Ih 
nerica.     To  do  that  we  must  keep  certain 
ol^jectives  clearly  in  mind: 

First.  As  a  nation,  we  must  learn  to  mini 
ot^r  own  business. 

;Second,  We  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
because  Britain  or  some  other  nation  become  s 
injvolved  in  a  war  we  cant  keep  out.  That 
d(  ctrine  makes  us  slaves  of  Britain  cr  an  r 
other  rmtion  with  which  may  form  this  un' 
ni  tural  connection. 

Third.  We  must  have  the  strongest  Nav  r 
and  air  force  in  the   world,  and  a  small,  bu  : 
!.   endidly    mechanized    Army       With    thesii 
wtapcns.  no  power  or  combination  cf  power; 
or  the  face  of  God's  eaith  will  dare  attack  us 
''ourth.  Here   at  home  we    must  set  cu ' 
he  use  in  order     We  must  see  that  the  farmei 
arid  the  Industrial  worker  are  a'^^sured  a  ful 
measure  of  economic  Justice.     That's  a  sub- 
Jeit  I  have  discussed  with  you  many  time! 
du  ring  the  25  years  you  and  I  have  been  com. 
ini ;  together  at  meetings  such  as  this.  *I  hav« 
nc  t  changed  my  views  concerning  the  great 
esientials.     The  first  line  of  defense  of  everj 
na  Lion  must  be  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

^ifth.  We  must  have  unity  in  the  Nation's 
foelgn  policy  This  can  best  be  accom- 
pi  shed  by  the  Presiaent  making  no  commit- 
mi'nts  to  any  foreign  governrnent  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Congress- 
an  j  B        . 

ilixth.  There  must  be  unity  between  the 
Pr<  sident  and  the  Cabinet.  They  should  speak 
th  '  same  language 

iind,  finally,  we  must  repudiate  for  all  time 
this  abominable  suggestion  that   Amcrican»| 
should  clothe  any  man  with  dictatorial  pow- 
er4    We  are  against  communism  and  fasci'sin-i 
we|are  against  Hitler,  Mussolini,  ano  Stalin' 
we]  Will  not  tolerate   either  communism   or' 
faatism  m  this  country  and  we  will  not  set  up 
a  ^Itler,  even  if  the  individual  who  greedily 
reafches  for  that  power  bears  a  more  honored 
naihe. 

'his  is  America.  It  was  a  democracy  when 
cceived  It  as  a  precious  heritage  from  our 
ers.  ■With  the  help  of, God.  it  will  still  be 
rlca  and  a  democracyVhen  we  bequeath 
'  our  sons. 

is  is  a  time  when  evQry  American  who  Is 
wo*th  his  salt  will  have  the  courage  to  utter 
y.  h^t  is  in  his  heart  and  mind.    Remember  the 
lin^s  penned  by  a  great  poet: 
"M*urn  not  for  tt)e  dead 
Wjio  in  the  soft  earth  lie, 
DUst  to  dust,  as  will  you  and  I. 
BtJt  mourn  for  the  cowardly  meek 
Wjio  see  the  wrongs  of  rulers,  yet  dare  not 
•peak." 
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IN  The  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Ml-.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unafumous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
made  at  the  Summer  Institute  for  S^C'■al 
Progi-css.  Wellesley.  Mas^;.  July  15.  1941. 
on  tjie  subject  How  To  Serve  Your  Com- 
munity in  Time  of  Crisis  Through  Politi- 
cal farties. 
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There  b?!n5  nc  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordpied.to  b?  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  foHo^s: 

How  To  Sekve  Yoj-r  Coi    tt.'NiTT  jN  Time  of 

Cp.rsTs  Throtgh  PoLmcAL  Pasties 
(Excerpts  from  st:  temi^ht  by  Hon    Harold  H. 

Burton   United  States  Senator  from  Ohio. 

at  Summer  Institute  for  Social  Progress! 

Wellesley,  Mass    July  15.  1941) 

Bow   TO   WORK  THRSUCH  THE  REPLELICAM   PARTY 

The  question  is  asked  i  '•How  may  we  serve 
our  communit.ies  In  tim.e  of  crisis  through 
pclltical  parties?"  and  under  that  general 
q'tenloh  I  am  a  ked:  "Kow  mny  we  work 
thrcugh  the  Republican  Party?  " 

The  answers  fall  into  two  parts i  First,  those 
thpt  apply  to  all  partiesi  and.  second,  those 
that  apply  only  to  the  Republican  Party. 

One  of  the  gre^itest  services  that  can  be 
rtndtre?!  to  our  Nation  in  this  time  of  crisis 
is  the  maintenan(  e  and  improvement  of  the 
national  party  sy--tcm.  The  qiiestton  asked 
refers  specially  to  service  to  our  comm.unities 
thrcugh  polltica  parties.  A  community 
usually  Implies  8  local  community  that  Is 
a  city,  village,  or  town.  If  it  is  intended  to 
deal  with  the  relation  cf  national  political 
piirties  to  local  ••ommunities.  I  mu:?t  take 
exception  to  the  form  of  the  question.  I 
believe  that  the  n'tlonal  parties  tuually  have 
little  or  no  appropriate  place  In  city,  vil- 
lage, or  town  politics.  I  believe  that  local 
questions  and  local  administrations  usually 
are  handled  bettir  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
or  at  least  on  the  basis  cf  local  parties  ba?ed 
on  local  issues,  raiber  than  on  national  party 
lines.  If,  for  historical  or  other  reasons,  the 
national  party  lines  arc.  In  f:;ct.  drawn  in 
Iccal  politics,  they  cannot  be  as  effective  there 
as  they  are  in  S  ate  and  national  politics. 
The  independent  and  nonpartisan  vot,e  will 
geiierally  hold  th(  balance  of  power  in  local 
elections  in  spitt  of  the  presence  of  the 
natloiial  party  orfanlzations. 

The  question  h're  really  sliould  be.  •How- 
may  we  serve  oun  Nation  in  time  of  crisis 
thrcugh  national  political  parties?  In  the 
NaMcn  and  in  the  States,  the  value  of  the 
party  system  is  gr.  at. 

By  the  party  system   I  refer  to  the   two- 
party  system,  cou  j!ed  with  that  freedom  of 
association  which  makes  it  easy  fcr  new  par- 
ties  to  be   formed    and    to   enter    the    p^'ty 
contests  either  te-nporarily  or  perma,nently. 
The  party  system  lieips  to  organize  the  voting 
public  so  iis  to  mi  ke  poKsibie  a  more  orderly 
ai:d  clear-cut  pre;entaiicn  cf  the  Issues  be- 
tween   candidates    and    policies,   and    makes 
possible  the  condtict  of  campaigns  to  reach 
effectively  the  mil  ions  of  voters  upon  whCiC 
decisions  the  Eucc?is  or  failure  cf  free  self- 
government  In  the  world  depends  today     The 
party  system  gene  ally  reduces  the  choice  to 
two  cppo.Mng  caud  dates  or  at  least  ic  a  small 
number    of   cancilates,     It    thereby    m.akes 
orderly  argument  possible  without  the  end- 
le.=£  confusion  wh  ch  results,  from  the  pre?- 
ence  of  many  can'lldates  for  the  sam.e  office. 
Other  aspirants  ar?  usually  eliminated  by  an 
orderly  primary  system,  which  results  in  the 
choice  of  a  single  c  andidate  to  represent  each 
party  in, the  final   election      If  this  process 
actually  reduces  the  final  field  of  choice  to 
two  major  candldrtes.  it  perforns  a  valuab:e 
service  in  thus  insuring  election  by  a  major- 
ity vote  rather  than  by  a  m.cre  plurality  vote, 
and  thus  als.-ures  to  the  elected  ofaclal  the 
initial  support  of  mere  thnn  half  of  the  vot- 
ing public.     In   a   self-governing   nation   or 
state.    Lincoln    sad,    "public    sentiment    is 
everything.     With  public  sentiment  nothing 
can    fall:    without    it    nothing   can    succeed. 
Consequently  he  wio  mold?  public  sentiment 
goes  deeper  than    le  who  enacts  statutes  or 
pronounces  dccislc  ts.    He  miafcrs  statutes  and 
decisions  possible  cr   impossible   to   be  exe- 
cuted." 
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A  majoiity  vote  is  a  great  practical  help 
in  solidifying  this  public  sentiment  Ip  sup- 
port of  any  elective  offfcer.  I 

Long  ago  It  was  stated  in  the  Decliraticn 
cf  Independence  that  free  govcrnmeijts  de- 
rive their  Just  pcwers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  it  is  not  sound  to  conclude 
that  a  plurality  consent,  which  rrpreients 
less  than  50  percent  of  these  vctine.  meas- 
ures .accurately  the  consent  cf  the  ccverned. 
Hence  the  party  system  is  an  important  and 
fundamentally  practical  mechanism  for  help- 
ing to  determine  in  an  orderly  manner  the 
opinion  of  a  self-governing  cominunitv  state 
or  nation. 

For  a  vigorous,  healthy  partv  svstem  to 
exist  takes  time,  money,  and  effort.  Nation- 
wide parties  cannot  posslblv  spring  up  over 
night.  Net  even  State-wide  parties  can  do  so 
because  of  the  lack  of  time,  personnel  and 
money  that  is  needed  to  locate,  interest, 
qunhfy.  crpanlze.  and  bring  out  to  the  polls' 
any  substantial  part  of  the  millions  of  voters 
in  such  an  area.  For  example,  recognizit.g 
that  aljout  50.0C0  000  votes  were  cast  in  the 
last  Presidential  election  and  estlm.ating  that 
a  single  letter  sent  to  each  voter  bv  first-class 
mail,  including  postage,  would  co'st  at  least 
5  cents,  this  one  contact  would  cost  $2  500.000 
in  cash.  It  becomes  as  r.eces?ary  as  the  con- 
stitutional Etrticture  of  the  Government  Itself 
that  there  be  some  kind  of  voluntary  group 
or  party  organization,  whether  old  or  new.  to 
make  the  election  machinery  function  intcMi- 
gently  and  effectively  It  becom.es.  therefore, 
an  essential  part  of  the  obligation  cf  goocl 
citizens  to  take  some  active  part  in  the  or- 
ganization, reorganization,  or  improvement  of 
such  parties  so  that  the  real  and  free  judg- 
ment cf  those  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  ex- 
pressed Those  accustomed  to  call  them- 
selves good  citizens,  frequently  fall  to  realize 
this  need.  By  such  failure  they  not  only  fail 
to  give  aid  where  aid  is  ne.^ded.  but  through 
their  failure  to  mike  th^myelves  felt  through 
seme  natural  and  needed  organization  they 
reduce  their  own  influence  from  one  of  great 
possible  force  to  one  of  negligible  practical 
value.  Unless  compensated  for  by  seme  ex- 
traordinary independent  personai  influence 
exerted  on  public  sentiment,  such  fnilure  to 
enter  into  party  effort  constitutes  a  crime  of 
civic  neglect  cf  duty  in  the  first  degree,  how- 
ever, unintentional  it  may  be. 

In  time  of  crisis  the  need  for  naticn>il 
parties  does  not  disappear.  While  probably 
there  will  be  no  party  line.«  drawn  on  such 
issues  as  these  of  nijtional  defense  and  for- 
eign policy,  yet  the  very  absorption  cf  public 
officials  and  of  the  public  itself  in  the  issues 
cf  the  crisis  makes  it  all  the  more  impcrtant 
that  there  be  party  activity  to  Interest  and 
to  guide  the  vote  cf  the  people  jDn  the  many 
candidacies  and  issties  not  directly  involved 
in  the  crisis  itself.  The  volume  and  impor- 
tance of  normal  governmental  service  In 
time  of  crisis  is  almost  as  great  as  in  normal 
times,  although  its  place  in  the  limelight 
has  been  taken  by  the  more  dranlatic  ques- 
tions cf  life  and  death  that  come  with  the 
emergency. 

A  self-governing  nation  in  time  of  national 
emergency,  like  the  present,  may  well  ccnscli- 
date  many  of  the  administrative  p<^^wers  of 
government  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  na- 
tion. If.  however,  a  self-governing  nation  in 
time  of  crisis  is  to  avoid  a  totalitarianism 
from  which  it  might  never  recover,  it  must 
carefully  keep  alive  freedom  of  popular  deci- 
sion on  these  matters  where  the  safety  cf 
the  nation  does  not  compel  its  tempcn-ary 
abandonment. 

Our  constitutional  Government  Is  not  and 
is  not  intended  to  be.  a  government  of.  for. 
and  by  the  majority  alone.  The  essence  of 
cur  plan  of  government  Is  that  it  be  of.  for. 
and  by  the  people.  Including  the  minority 
as  well  as  the  majority.    It  is  of  the  essence 
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and  protected  even  when  h<i  stands  alone  as 
a  minority  of  one  member  It  is  aL«o  of  the 
essence  o*  our  Government  t^iat  the  way  shall 
always  lie  open  for  a  new  majority  to  rirl.se, 
either  from  the  existing  mdnorlty  partv  or 
from  a  new  movement.  All  cf  this  calls  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  vlecro\|s  onri  alert  party 
organizatlcn  at  all  times  Ai  party  that  can- 
not clinp  to  its  purposes  i^d  prlnclpies  as 
a  mlnoriiy  party  does  not  deserve  to  beci  me 
the  majcrlty  party,  but  a  pbrty  wha-e  pur- 
poses survive  a  long  test  of  ajdversity  will  find 
the  Justire  of  Its  cause  so  dlarlfled  and  em- 
phasized that  It  Will  in  timf  earn  its  v.ay  to 
the  majority  position  and  twill  secure  the 
adoption  of  much  of  its  program . 

How  such  a  party  organization  shall  be 
maintain?d  as  a  matter  of  practical  mechan- 
ics, calls  for  certain  well-|ci:cwn  lines  of 
conduct  in  all  parties,  ccijpled  with  such 
new  methods  as  enterprising  initiative  may 
suggest.  There  is  vitnl  ncefi  for  much  vol- 
untary service  and  for  soi|i«  cgmpensated 
service  t«D  organize  each  pa^ty  all  the  way 
from  its  National  and  State  cjcinmittees  dpvrn 
to  each  votinc  precinct  wherr  the  controlling 
decisions  are  finally  made  There  is  contin- 
uing need  to  maintain  a  complete  and  active 
workers'  organiziition  ready  for  use  in  the 
next  campaign,  together  with  up-to-date  lists 
cf  voiers  and  addresses  of  voters  for  mail  and 
personal  contact.  Frequent  meetings  need 
to  t>e  held,  publications  <|istrlbut'»d,  and 
.broadcasts  made  to  inform  n6t  only  the  party 
workers  but  all  the  people  of  the  issues  es 
they  develop  There  is  a  r»eeu  for  contact 
With  all  who  have  become  ne^r  voters  through 
reaching  voting  age.  by  natuk-alization.  or  by 
moving  frcm  one  locality  to  lanother.  There 
is  constant  need  for  tlie  ali-important  me- 
chanical step,  e'spccially  in  jarge  communi- 
ties, for  advance  registratioi^  ancl  qualifica- 
tion of  eligible  voters  so  th»t  they  may  be 
permitted  to  vote  when  the  i  time  comes  for 
them  to  do  so.  The  unquiolfied  and  n-^n- 
voting  but  eligible  votirs  often  could  wield 
the  balance  of  power  were  ihcy  induced  to 
quahfy  themselves  and  use  [their  franchise. 
There  Is  the  need  to  maintrjin  the  ccntacts  t 
through  which  necessary  fur.fls  may  he  raised  ■ 
both  for  campaign  purpa^es  land  for  operat-. 
Ing  needs  fcetwcen  campaign^.  There  is  the 
need  to  ms  intain  the  personal  social  contact 
and  friend  iness  that  is  th^ 
effective  a-tlon  In  any  cr 
which  is  n  itural  where  penf 
together  in  a  common  cat 
Finally,  there  is  the  need  for 
ptibllc  officials  and  their  cons 
the  views  and  needs  of  the 
constituents  may  be  constar 
understood  and  so  that  soui 
ci?s  of  government  can 
determined. 

Turning  from  these  questions  of  general 
party  organization  to  the  set-vice  wh'ch  the 
Republican  Party  can  render,  fre  find  it  irwthe 
novel  pcEitibn  cf  being  the  n-4nonty  party  in 
the  Nation  while  at  the  sam.t  time  it  is  the 
majority  party  in  many  Statei  and  comm.uni- 
ties. Her<  I  can  be  more  concrete,  and,  while 
my  answers  will  relate  primirily  to  the  na- 
tional field,  they  apply  in  sorie  degree  to  the 
smaller  areas. 

The  foi:  owing  are  seme  cf  tihe  vital  services 
that  I  believe  the  Republican  |*arty  can  render 
to  the  Nation  in  this  crisis,  ind  that  people 
can  render  to  the  Nation  to 'best  advantage 
through  the  Republican  Partyli 

(1)  On  the  very  issues  of  the  crisis  Itself, 
nonpartisan,  as  they  shotild  be.  the  Republi- 
can Party  as  the  minority  f^rty,  can  render 
an  important  and  unique  scrtice  by  empha- 
sizing that  these  Is.^ues  are  nonpartisan  It 
can  help  greatly  to  solidify  the  Nation  en  these 
issues  by  refusing  to  treat  them  as  matters  of 
party    alinemcnt.     The    stronger    and    better 


best  basis  for 
jiizaticn  and 
lie  have  br.nded 
jise  or  crusade. 
intact  between 
titw-nts  so  that 
3fl!icials  and  the 
^tly  and  clearly 
and  fair"  poli- 
ce    intelligently 
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organized  tie  n.ir.r.yry  p..;-ry,  the  greater  is 
Its  contribution  to  thf  unltcci  strength  cf  the 
Nation  on  pcHcies  o'  nntic:i:i!  safety  A  citi- 
zen contributes  dcubly  to  this  un;tv  wh.T.  h,' 
not  cn!y  adds  the  firco  ct  h:.. J|r.c1ivitiu.!l 
support  to  the  Nation  bu*  al.-,t)  jci^-  ;n  yu.u- 
anteemg  to  the  Nuticu  the  .^uppurt  cf  a  ureat 
organLzed  political  party,  which,  if  u>td  uthi-r- 
wisp,  would  present  a  g.ave  da;.^:  r  cf  dis- 
unity that  would  5e:v.'  our  ci.einie?  rathrr 
than  cur.-elves 

(2)  Or  thee  r.cr.;;arti.-a;i  i.-sue?  cf  r.nticiial 
safety     R  publican-,     a-     menib-rs     cf     the 
minority  party,  can  contribute  t-j  iheir  .-(.u-.d- 
ness  by  Icyai.  constructive,  free,  and  unham- 
pered   d:-cu,-^sic::    i.i    tiu-    iiiiT.ts    ^,l    eacli       If 
there  were  no  miner, t\  party  or  if  this  d.sai-- 
sion  were  left  ■jiiiy  lo  ineinb.r^  of  the  inajcri-.y 
party,  the  Natna.  would  suffer,  because   thcsL- 
closely  assv.cca.'d   by  party   tie-s  with  the  na- 
tional   administration    for    that    very    rea:;cn 
find  It  somewhat  difficult  to  present  effective 
and  constructive  cntici^m  of  admini.-traticn 
polices   for   fear  of   o;,-ruption   of   their  p-r- 
sonal    ni-.d    party    relations.     Thi.-^    inhibition 
dees  not   apply   to   nienibcr.s  cf    the   minority 
parcy.     Therefore,  while  definitely  not  mak- 
ing it  a  partisan  lisue.  a  minority  party  man 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  weaknesses 
In  t:rcpr>ed  policio,?  m  time  to  correct  them. 
It    l-    weil   to    bear   in    mind    that    as   a    rc- 
siil:   i-t  the-e  situations,  members  of  the  ma- 
jority   [;arty    on     these    national    issues    aie 
mucn     more     like'.y     than     members    of    the 
minoni;.     party     to    let    parti.-,ar.    coiu-idera- 
tlons  sway  their  conduct.    The  majcrity  mem- 
ber   i>    likely    to    let    partisan    ccn^ideraticns 
ktep    him    silent    on    important   nonpartL-.an 
matter-    wlien.    in    fact,    his    personal    Judg- 
ment cpp.;se-^  those  policies      This  silencing 
effect  cf   majoritv  party    influence  interferes 
With  the  be-t  interests  of  the  Government  In 
a  way  that  is  little  emphasized.     The  irenu- 
tne  loyal  opposition  of  a  mmcritv  member  to 
a    nonpartisan    issue    should    not    be    labeled 
as    partisan    opposition     merelv    because    his 
genuine  opinion   is   in   conflict   with    tliat  cf 
tl-"   administration   and    he   expre.-ses    it'    A 
n\^Tv   ju-^t    critiCiSm    can    be    l-^veled    at    any 
majority    member    wiio    a  hows    hi-    genuine 
and  perse  na!  'ipposition  to  an  adinun-'tration 
policy  to  be  silenced  by  party  consideration^, 
H;  rr   tl-.e   miner. :y    p.irty    ha'-,    thj   important 
rde  r.i  _i   con-'.rtictive  ann   free  criti:' 

Tl-  R-:;r:b;...in  Partv  al^^  has  manv  6-rv- 
ice.  to  render  en'irelv  ap.nt  from  the'issues 
oi  tne  crisis  and  upon  winch  it  seeks  to 
unite  its  members  and  m  -upport  of  which 
It  seeks  to  acid  new  member^  to  f-  roll- 
To  the  extent  tliat  tliese  policie-  contr-inr  ■' 
to   the   present    cr   fu'u.f.   stabilitv   and   wei- 


vital    that   cituens 

in  the  active  partv 

•  guaranty  of  their 

R  liubiican     Party 

t!ie    following 


fHr.>   of   the   N.ttl m.    it 

adhere  to  them  and   1    .n 

work  which  form-  the  h, 

acccmpiis^njent         Tii 

today   presents   am  ii.-    ,. 

appeals    of    an    imp.rtan-    and  'fundai^iu^ 
character. 

1.  The  Republican  P  ,r-v  :s  the  partv  of  con- 
stitutional Rcvernment  It  seeks  to  preserve 
in  fact  and  m  subs'ance.  the  independence 
of  the  leg.slativo  and  judicial  deoartments 
from  the  dr.mmaticn  cf  the  executive  deparr- 
men..  Wh.Ie  recognizing  the  increased  work, 
difficulty,  and  delav  that  i=  inherent  in  cur 
constitutional  form  of  piocedure.  ard  in- 
ficrent  in  a  gcvernmrnt  bv  the  pe.-pie  bn^d 
up9n  fa  th  in  the  p-fcpi..  the'  Repubh^^n 
Pai.:.  behfves  that  our  constitutional  ren- 
r.sentafve.fcrm  cf  government  ofrersa  pri"e- 

S.^r;f '''"'f^  'I'  ^'■''^' ""  °'  popular  decl- 

s.on  tnat  amply  ofisets    ne  adcied  wcrk   d-ffi- 

^ct:.:ies.  and  d.-Iays  that   its  oUeivance  en- 

txt. '  S. 

2  The  R?putrttcan  Party  is  the  dt'v  cf 
economy  in  administration.  The  absence  of 
a  spirit  aid  purpose  of  economy  in  deter- 
mining and    in   administering  tha   business 


of  t!v?  Nation  is  today  a  striking  weakness 
of  the  national  adminLstration.  It  is  one 
that  requires  a  complete  change  of  point  of 
view  to  one  that  carefully  conserves  rather 
than  thoughtlessly  dissipates  the  public  tax 
funds 

:'.  T:  e  R-,  publican  Party  is  the  pai-fy  that 
-■^.tks  -J  pay  its  expenses  as  it  gees  and  to 
in-ure  th.e  payment  of  its  obligations  when 

due, 

4  Th.e  Republican'  Party  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  t!.-:  welfare  and  the  fairness  of 
treatment  and  equality  of  opportunity  of  all 
person^  without  regaid  to  their  wealth,  pov- 
erty ag",  sex  religion,  race,  color,  or  national 
decent  It  recognizes  that  America  is  not 
fco  much  a  place  as  it  is  a  people,  and  the 
welfare  cf  its  pe^  pie,  on  round  lines  of  social 
and  political  ecMncmy,  is  the  fir.st  concern  of 
the  Natnn 

5  Tlie  Repibliran  Party  is  dedicated  to 
full  obs.'i-vanc-  cf  the  principles  of  the  bill 
of  rights  and  the  Declaration  of  Indeperd- 
ence.  and  to  the  cb-ervance  of  the  great  free- 
doms of  rel:£;:'>n  a.-.-emblv  speech  pre'^s 
and  opportunity  coup!.:!  w.th  corresponding 
obhgations  of  ioyal  &A.ipp,  rt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  principles  cf  our  Republic. 

6  The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  that 
encourages  pr,ivate  init;..-.ive  and  opportuni- 
tie.5  for  all  whr  are  willing  to  contribute  their 
full  share  of  effort  fcr  what  they  receive.     It 

I  seeks  to  encnuratre  increased  production 
I  higner  standaids  of  living,  the  development 
j  of  new  products,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
wealtn,  rather  than  to  rely  largely  upon  re- 
striction and  regimentation  of  the  existing 
,    wealth  * 

7  The  Republican  Par-y  is  the  party  of  free 
,    popti  ar  e.xprcssion  of  opinion  of  what  is  best 

lor  the  Nation,  undommated  by  the  pre.ssure 
I    of   direct   or   indirect    governmental    subsidy 
and    uninfluenced    by   pressure   through   gov- 
ernmental em.ployment  or  as.-=istance. 

8  The  Republican  Party  has  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  obligation  m  each  place  where 
Its  members  an?  now  vested  with  authority 
to  demcnsrra'e  the  soundness  of  Its  purposes 
and  Its  pMici-s  ..o  that  the  partv  may  thus 
cam  through  actual  demonstration  the  right 
again  to  be  thf  majority  national  party  en- 
trusteci  with  the  re.siwnsibilitv  of  national 
adnun.. -'ration. 

9  The  Republican  Partv  seeks  to  determine 
poiicie-  ui)cn  the  basis  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  rather  than  unon 
the  b,t.-is  of  aid  to  special  and  prU'lite  inter- 
e.-ts  that  place  their  personal  welfare  and 
pr.vileg-s  above  those  of  the  Nation  as  a 
w;''Oie. 

10  The  Repu^Mican  Party  is  dedicated  to 
bringing  into  th,-  spirit  cf  the  Nation  and  of 
Its  People  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God  consistent  with  the  record  of 
tne  founders  and  early  protectors  of  tha  Re- 
public 

In  the  present  crisis  the  greatest  obligation 
o:  America  fs  to  demonstrate  the  soundness 
and  the  adeqiiac.-  of  our  free  self-goverrm'^ut 
to  meet  the  issues  of  the  times.  Amons  the 
primary  elements  that  make  it  possible  for 
self-government  to  succeed  on  a  hational 
scale  is  the  comparatively  complete  orKant- 
zaticn  and  intelligent,  honest,  and  fair  cod. 
duct  of  the  two-party  system  tlwau:'h  which 
individual  Citizens  may  effectheh  exDress 
themselves.  Self-government  is  the"mo.-t  dif- 
ficult form  of  gc.vernment.  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  it  will  survive  only  so  lone  as 
we  deserve  it.  '  s 

The  national  political  parties  provide  the 
natural  channels  through  which  sell-gcvern- 
ment  can  be  made  a  failure  cr  a  succ-«  and 
they  depend  directly  upon  the  interest'  and 
the  efforts  of  the  private  citizens  of  Ame'.ca 
I  recommend  active  membership  in  the  Re-" 
publican  Party.' 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  AXDRE6EX.  Mj . 
aipeaker,  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Ordei-  of  Elks  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
PBtriotic  fraternal  organizations.  In  ac- 
ccrdance  with  its  tradition  to  fostc  p.i- 
tliotiism  and  national  unity  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  American  ideals,  this  order 
Itas  just  completed  a  Nation-wide  essay 
competition  for  high-school  students  on 
the  subject  What  Does  Uncle  Sam 
Mean  to  Me?  A  prize  of  Si  ono  was 
offered  for  the  best  essay.  Ljcal  lodgep 
atid  State  Elks  as.sociations  also  offered 
prizes  in  the  competition. 

The  national  Elks  convention  was  held 
at  Philadelphia  last^^eek,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  announce  tFmt  Miss  Grace  Lang- 
ley  of  my  home  city  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.. 
w^s  the  first-prize  winner  in  the  local. 
Slate,  and  national  competition.  Mi-- 
Langley  graduated  this  year  from  the 
Red  Wing  High  School.  She  was  a  guest 
at  the  National  Elks  Convention,  and  she 
is  our  guest  in  the  gallery  today.  I  wish 
to  present  Miss  Langley  to  my  colleacues 
in  Congress,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  in- 
elude  as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  the 
prize-winntng  essay  written  bv  her  on  the 
subject  What  Does  Uncle  Sam  Mean  to 
Mt?  I 

I       WHAT  riOES  UNCLE  SAM   MEAN  TO    ME? 

for  our  ijonvenience  we  talk  In  svmbolsi 
Sojietimes  i^e  accept  the  symbol  as  the  real- 
It  J.    Perhaps  that  is  what  wc  have  done  with 
Ur  cie  Sam.  symbol  of  132.000.000  people  sym- 
bol of  a  past  that  Is  not  dead,  symbol  of  a  fu- 
tute  unknown.    Who  is  he?    He  Is  the  sober- 
Clad   pilgrim    singing    hymns   on    the    after- 
de(  k;   he  is  the  patriot  patiently  mending  a 
coat  faded  with  salt  water:   he  is  the  gaunt 
woxlsman  staring  out  of  hiS  study  window 
as  he  hears  the  guns  of  division:  he  Is  the 
beirded   miner  sifting  gravel   through   hard 
.flni;ers:  the  dust-choked  farmer  watclnng  his 
bojy  cattle  die;  he  is  the  workman  swinging 
his  lunch  pail  down  the  lamnlit  street-   the 
bindlcstiff  r.sl:ing  for  a  dime.    His  voice  is  the 
momof  the  Negro  congregation.  '•Hallelujah, 
Lord,     the  shout  of  the  foreman  above  the 
bla It   furnace,  the  dowagers  well-modulated 
ton!s  as  she  gives  her  chauffeur  his  orders  lor 
the   &?Y.  and   the  chauffeur's  respcn=e      His 
\:oii  e  IS  your  voice  as  you  read  these  words 
anc  my  voice  as  I  sit  in  the  classroom 

^^  y  grandparents  needed  no  de»^nition  of 
unt.?  Sam.  Grandfather  Pritchard  left  Lon- 
don to  find  a  homs.^or  his  gentle  wife  and  a 
fanny  of  12  fn  Ohio.  My  other  grandfather 
flee  Germany  to  escape  seivice  In  a  war  of 
aut  icracy.  For  them  Uncle  S.^.ui  was  real  In 
ten  is  cf  da*  loam  to-plough.  schools  for  the 
chilKcn.  and  friendly  neighbors  to  cry  the 
timi  of  day  over  tbe  garden  wall.  But  to  me. 
Chill  cf  these  men  and  vComen,  what  does 
Unc  e  bam  mean  ,to  me?  Perhaps  there  are 
dan  ers  In  an  inheritance  -oi  glory  wou  too 
easi,  y.       ■ 


APPKXDIX   TO  THK  C0X(;KKSSI0XAL  KKCOnD 


A.rui 


T  recently  ente  ed  a  national  forensic  meet. 
Little  did  I  realize  that  in  discussing  our 
foreign  policy — the  labor  problem,  our  de- 
fense program.  I  was  exercising  a  right  few 
people  now  have  Take  the  question  for  de- 
bate. "Resolved  that  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  she;; Id  be  increased."  Where  else 
but  In  the  Unite  J  States  would  high-school 
students  be  allow  ?d  to  argue  the  worth  of  the 
Edministratlcn?  I  have  grown  to  accept  free- 
dom cf  speech  Ju  t  as  I  have  grown  to  acc^t 
the  religious  toleration  which  permits  me  to 
b?  a  Presbyterian  and  my  best  friend  an 
orthodox  Jc  v. 

I  am  be?^iuninr  to  realize  that  such  rights 
are  not  imrautabe  and  stat.c  They  were  not 
won  once  by  a  ^.ar  or  by  the  scratching  of 
quill  en  parchm  >nt.  Ours  is  a  heritage  of 
adventure  and  orcmise.  a  heritage  to  be 
earned  a^aln  and  again.  We  are  now  required 
to  believe  stronger  than  ever  In  the  American 
Ideal,  to  believe  buoyantly,  and  earnestly,  and 
Joyously. 

WHio  is  Uncle  Sam?  Sing  Joy!  He  is  the 
sober-clad  Pilgrim  singing  hymns  on  the 
after-deck:  he  is  the  workn>^n  swinging  his 
lunch  pail  down  the  laniplit  street;  his  lan- 
gup£;e  is  that  cf  .:11  nations;  his  hope  is  that 
of  all  peoples  anl  ours  the  responsibility  to 
chare. 


Merroria!  fo  C>n.  J?.ni   «  Lorr^tr'^ct 
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ADDRESS    BY    BliEdtENRIDGE    LONG    AT 
GETTYSBURG !  BATTLEFIELD 


Mr.  REYNOL^DS.  I  Mr.  President,  on 
July  3.  10 il,  at  the  battlefield  cf  Gcttys- 
burj:.  Fa.,  I  att<?ndediceremonies  in  refer- 
ence to  the  breaking  of  ground  for  the 
erection  of  a  monuhient  to  cne  of  the 
South's  great  lerder?.  Gen.  James  Long- 
street.  Among  those  who  delivered  ad- 
dresses at  that  time  were  Mrs.  Buddy 
Rogers — the  former  motion-picture  act- 
res.-\  Miss  Ma.y  jPlckford— and  Mr. 
Breckeniidge  Long,  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  have  b:fore  me  a  copy  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Long,  and  ask 
unanimous  cons<nt  (hat  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appi^ndix  cf   he  Record. 

There  being  n)  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

We  are  assembltd  today  to  participate  In 
the  arrangement  for  «  memorial  to  James 
Lcngstreet.  genera:  In  the  Army  of  the  Con- 
federacy, one  of  It 5  most  distinguished  sons, 
one  of  its  outstan.ling  military  leaders,  sub- 
sequently a  patrio  ic  servant  of  the  reunited 
country,  and  a  ccuragecus  American. 

He  and  those  who  partlfipated  In  the 
epochal  struggle  In  this  valleji  and  over  these 
hillsides  contribuied.  all  unconscicusly,  to 
the  solidlflcation  cf  a  great  nation.  On  this 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was  born  the  mod- 
ern United  States  The  sons  of  those  who 
struggled  here  ha  e  lived  to  rebuild  a  di- 
vided nation,  to  unify  a  variety  of  thought,  to 
provide  a  more  eq  litaljle  distribution  of  the 
opportunities  of  life,  to  evolve  a  national 
purpose. 


These  seeds  were  planted  at  Gettysburg. 
Here  they  were  sanctified  wiUi  the  blood  of 
contending  brothers  And  here  again  on  the 
scene  of  Gettysburg  the  flower  of  those  seeds 
Is  heralded  by  the  name  '"America  " 

When  we  say  "America"  we  mean  a 
land  cf  plenty  and  of  peace,  a  land  of  hap- 
piness and  of  contentment,  a  land  of  lair 
dealing  at  home,  and  of  honorable  contacts 
with  ether  lands.  But  we  in  America  realize 
that  much  as  we  love  peace  we  cannot  really 
enjcy  peace  if  the  rest  cf  the  world  is  at 
war;  that  as  much  as  we  desire  happiness  we 
cannot  really  be  happy  when  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering run  rampant  through  the  world  and 
tlirea'en  our  own  domestic  order;  that  we 
can  have  no  assurance  we  can  have  fair  deal- 
ins  from  other  governments  which  violate 
their  solemn  undertaking. 

It  Is  all  very  alluring  for  ua  to  sit  com- 
placently in  cur  comfortable  homes  and 
think  in  illusory  vein  that  war  will  not  ccme 
to  us  here — that  the  stories  we  hear  of  &jrope 
aad  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  are.  aJt«r  all.  hap- 
penings thousands  of  miles  away — that  It 
cannot  happen  here.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  be 
deceived  by  stretches  of  fertile  fields'  which 
run  cut  beyond  horizons  and  to  feel  that  no 
danger  from  abrcad  could  carry  this  far  So 
thought  Poland.  So  thought  Norway— 
stretching  way  up  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
So  thnvght  Greece,  bathed  by  the  warm 
water  of  the  Mediterranean.  So  It  j*-as 
thought  on  the  tropic  sands  of  Africa,  In  the 
distant  recesses  of  China,  far  Indochina, 
and  In  old*  Siam  down  near  the  Equator. 
And  so  thought  Russia — the  most  recent 
example  pf  an  unholy  ambition  to  destroy 
nations,  to  enslave  their  pecp'.es.  to  rob  them 
of  their  resources — to  dominate  a  world. 

We  must  net  be  beguiled  by  such  thoughts 
of  complacent  lllus.on.  We  must  under- 
stand that  distance  measured  in  miles  has 
been  reduced  to  Inches,  that  time  has  been 
decimated,  and  space  rendered  of  no  protec- 
tive value.  We  must  understand  that  the 
actual  waging  of  that  thing  called  war  has 
chi.nred.  There  was  a  time  that  it  com- 
menced when  the  shooting  began.  But  now 
It  has  precoursers  the  consequences  of  which 
are  worse  if  possible  than  the  devastation  cf 
actual  military  combat.  There  is  the  Insidi- 
ous Infiltration  of  whispering  agents  casting 
doubt  upon  the  justice  of  our  own  position, 
faintly  praising  the  qualities  of  the  intend- 
ing invader.  Then  come  agents  of  trouble 
and  discord,  inciting  opposition  at  home, 
making  disturbance  in  -enters  of  mechanical 
production.  Then  the  saboteurs  to  throw 
monkey  wrenches  into  the  machinery — all 
with  the  object  of  creating  discord  and  dle- 
mny  end  of  rendering  nugatory  efficient  cr- 
ganizatlon.  The  radio  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  insidious  voices.  Doubt  is  cultivated. 
Fear  is  propagated — fear,  the  worst  of  cur 
foes,  the  ally  of  threatening  force. 

Another  preccurser  is  economic  penetra- 
tion, to  destroy  markets  abroad,  to  gain  foot- 
holds In  the  territory  of  ycur  neighbors,  and. 
when  economic  and  financial  conditions  have 
lieen  sufficiently  cultivated,  to  institute  po- 
litical control  over  some  not  distant  coun- 
try. Once  political  control  is  established, 
then  the  military  armies  arrive — through  the 
air.  on  the  water,  by  land— and  from  the 
new  base  the  cowering  inhabitants  become 
servitors,  even  unwilling  partners  of  mech- 
anized military  autocracy  m  preparation  for 
its  next  plunge,  with  a  history  of  suffering 
in  its  wake  and  a  promise  of  sorrow  for  the 
next  victim — unless  stopped  in  its  mad 
career. 

We  have  determined  that  in  America  these 
things  shall  not  happeii.  They  cannot  hap- 
p>en  If  wc  unite  as  a  nation  In  carrying  for- 
ward a  m.ghty  program  of  defense;  if  we 
build    speedi.'y.    adequately,    and    efficiently. 

You  may  b«  assured  that  your  Government 
Is  fully  alive  to  the  situation  confronting 
the  United  States  The  officers  of  your  Gov- 
ernment are  on  guard.     We  only  hope   that 


each  American  citizen  realizes  for  himself 
the  situation  as  it  actually  exists  and  the 
consequences  for  himself  and  his  familv  un- 
less all  of  us  Join  in  a  mighty  effiTt  f,  r 
defense. 

PreSdent  Roosevelt  has  proclaimed  a  full 
national  emergency.  That  fact  alone  should 
make  every  man  and  woaian  in  Amonca 
realize  that  the  danger  is  direct.  The  Presi- 
dent has  called  upon  all  loyal  citizens  to 
place  the  Nations  needs  fi^M  in  mind  and 
in  action  to  the  end  that  hi-e  may  mobilize 
and  have  ready  for  instank  use  all  rf  the 
physical  powers,  all  of  the  moral  strength, 
and  all 'Of  the  mat<-rlal  Bescuroes  of  ihi« 
Nation. 

The  call  has  gone  forth  Let  us  respond 
to  It  with  the  s-pirit  andoourage  txhibiied 
by  the  men  at  Gettysburg  Whether  we  are 
in  the  armed  fi.rces.  in  th«  factories,  ir  on 
the  farms,  let  each  of  us  rciolve  to  make  his 
own  worth-while  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  safeguarding  the  Nation  Wuring  this  crit- 
ical period.  Gettysburg  echoes  the  call  to 
the  ser-vice  of  a  united  ;and  determined 
Nation. 


Congie.s  ^!u.^t  Kup  Fa.Lh  Wul.  t'.e 
Select' t  s 


REMARKS 

OF         '  f 

HON.  FHILI?  A.  BEiv^rlT 

OF  Missorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  21,  1S41 


Mr.  EENNLTT.  Mi.  Speaker,  when 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congross  enacted  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  it  |  was.  distinctly 
and  generally  understood  that  this  act 
was  passed  for  the  purpog-"  of  "providing 
this  Nation  with  a  traihed  reserve  ot 
manpower  to  defend  the  Nation  in  cnre 
of  war.  The  act  was  piv;  ented  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  a  defense  meas- 
ure. Th-?  young  men  of  the  Nation.  w!io 
were  given  absolutely  no  chance  to  vote 
on  the  measui-e.  were  told  repeatedly 
that  their  term  of  service  or  training 
would  be  for  1  year.         I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  our  defense 
measures  of  last  year  are  sQowly  maairmg 

rjnto  war  measures  this  year.  The  boys 
who  were  takeri  into  the  service  ou^7ht 
not  be  made  the  victims  of  the  clicjue  ih 
this  Government  who  see  Hitler  and  his 
armies  knocking  at  our  gates,  alth'  ugh 
the  Atlantic  sLiil  separates  us  from  the 
graveyards  of  Europe  and  As  a.  We 
ought  to  play  fair  with  the  selectees  and 
let  them  know  that  they  ,will  be  dis- 
charged when  their  year's  training  pe- 
riod has  ended.  Congress  has  nc.iher 
moral  ncr  legal  right  to  declare  a  phony 
emergency  just  to  give  this  administra- 
tion the  right  to  keep  these  beys  in  uni- 
foint. 

Mr.  Sp'caktT.  if  we  need  more  trained 
men.  ail  we  need  to  do  is  to  ciiaw  on  the 
latest  registrants  promptly,  and  wahin 
3  months  we  will  have  men  sufiBciently 
trained  to  replace  the  men  whose  term  of 
duty  under  the  Selective  $ervice  Act  will 
be  at  an  end.  If  we  fcllovv'  thi?  prccc- 
dure,    we    will    need    to    (iiicharge    only 
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13,800  .-:■!•  cN--:.'^  in  November.  5  521  :n  D.^- 
c-mber.  ar.ci  73.CJ3  n^xi  January,  By 
February  the  r,;pl  icemtnts  will  bo  90.000; 
Ma:.;-!,  150,000;  April.  130,000;  May.  only 
50,896;  and,  if  w-  have  not  gotten  ever 
th^■  emergt-ncy  by  that  time  and  the 
ccun'iy  !•;  not  completely  broke,  \vp  cm 
start  all  over  taking  in  new  men  and  le- 
leasins;  thos^-  who  have  boen  trained, 
Thi.s  1-.  the  fair  way.  thrs  :5  the  .^er^-ible 
way,  an.ii  tiirs  is  the  American  way  to 
tram  uu:  men  in  tim.e  of  peace.  By  ihrs 
method  we  will  .soon  have  a  very  great 
army  of  trained  rf=^orve,s. 

I  vmd-r.stand  chat  the  Pre.-ident  in- 
tends by  mean.s  of  radio  to  try  to  arouse 
th"  country  and  brine;  pressure  to  bear 
upon  C^^n-^re-ss  to  hold  draftee.s  mo:e 
than  1  y-jr.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
the  coun^-y  rrally  face.s  a  great  emer- 
gency. It  would  be  better  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  talk  frankly  with  Con^r^'ss  m  an 
expcu-iw'  ,es.<ion  behind  locked  d^.or.-,  and 
give  all  The  facts.  Ail  Members  cf  Con- 
gress a:e  under  oath  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  country  and  have  at  least  as 
much  respect  for  their  oath  as  tne  Pres.- 
dent,  Unl-:^.>5s  I  have  proof  that  my  coun- 
try's .-afefy  would  be  jeopardized  bv  fail- 
ure to  re' am  selectees  beyond  1  year,  I 
shall  vote  against  doing  so. 
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irs 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.\-IIVES 


Monday.  July  21.  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  rec^-ntlv  a 
very  fine  and  thoughtful  speech  wa.s  d.^- 
hvered  before  the  Oregon  Stat^^  Grange 
by  the  puolisher  of  the  Portland  Orc°on- 
lan,  Mr  Palmer  Hovt.  He  clearly  shows 
the  pre-.c-nt  condition  of  the  world  and 
what  should  be  our  position  in  regard  to 
It.  I  d-v=!re  to  share  this  w;th"o'hers 
throusnout  our  countrv.  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  help  to  stabihz,.  the 
thoiuht  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the 
necessity  of  our  defense  progiam. 

The  a;:ic!e  I  referred  to  follows; 
[Fr-m  tl:-  Oie^.  :;  Gr>!U'-'  BuUrv.    -'  Jv'-  5 

Am  T  1  B=?;tm.n-  Is  Neces,s\ry    S\y-,  Nu-^d 

(Addre«  o:  E  P  H.  y-  p^;o::,h_:■  cf  tlv^  Oi-- 
feonian.p-esented  at  s-.-e  Cir-rg^  s-c«;on 
a-   Newport  Juue  17, 

I  \int  to  talk  to  you  today  r.ot  about  1  ir::i 
in.irers  buc.  rather,  abcu:  the  national  crisis 
in  uhich  %v:  find  ou:,cl-:es.  It  is  verv  im- 
portant to  me  that  I  give  you  clearlV  my 
^i^w,.  on  t.>^  various  .i.r.ects  of  the  great-n 

v'  "^''T'"  ^^''^  ^""'-''^  J^^  ve'  found 
Ijer^e.f  i:  is  very  imp-  -a:-.-  b-crj-e  if  A-  •  - 
lea  !s  to  J>?  sived  :;  u:.;  b-  bc>-ni--  '"■•"  r.- 
thinking  clearly  and  reah,^-:ca;v  a"-i  "v^-m 
you  are  able  to  see  the  p:.  o;-.m5  we^-.ice 
«uh  ut  the  rc-ate  .-.  -.v  oi  :  •:..■  b  ,ne  a-d 
Wishful  thinking.  '     ^^^  ^""^ 

To  me  it  is  moie  -h;:;  u-.' i-n _,,  , 

»  nMionnI  tragedy  th.,-   :r.;:iv  rl'.'u-  If  kIc -'s 
»re  today  dealing  wiih   hah    rru.h:.,  aiguing 


;-bGu'  thing.s  th.U  have  never  happen^Ld  and 
c'.ebiting  hopes  for  the  future  that  have  no 
rjots  m  the  pas:.  I  ref?r  specifically  to  men 
l:ke  St-iator  Burton  K  Wheeler.  Col.  Charles 
A  Lindb?rgh,  Senator  Gerald  Nye.  and  Rep- 
re-5,:-ntatLve  Martin  L.  Swei'ney.  of  the  Sevcn- 
t^-'n'h  District  of  Ohio 

It  u  very  unfortunate  that  these  mighty 
v;iccs  are  not  raised  in  criticism  of  the  ad- 
nuius'iatian  for  failure  to  proceed  more 
rapicuy  v  th  tile  setthng  of  strikes  and  the 
production  of  armaments.  It  is  tragic  tli&t 
these  voices  are  not  raised  to  urge  immediate 
c  uirgs  en  wages,  profits,  and  puces.  That 
they  are  not  questioning  the  type  of  army 
we  are  raising  today,  and  that  they  are  not 
cl-Tuanding  further  recessions  m  Government 
.-pending   aside   from  defense. 

It  13  uniortunate  indeed  that ^  they  see  fit 
t3  d  -bate  nightl-,-  whether  or  not'  we  will  en- 
^a^e  in  World  War  II  Such  debate  is  the 
vuuoma  of  futil.ty  because  we  are  actually 
at  war  with  the  Axi,-  P-.vers  and  have  been 
for  month-,. 

It  is  more  tragi:  than  regrettable  t^at  these 
national  leaders  :hoose  to  ignore  that  Amer- 
ica is  threatened  even  as  we  talk  here  today. 
on  every  side,  Potentiauy  and  actually-  the 
world  has  chang'd  from  our  concept  of  that 
world.  We  are  on  the  'wave  of  the  future." 
hut  It  is  ror  the  wave  that  the  wishful-think- 
ing Mrs  Lindbergh  would  have  you  beheve. 
It  IS  a  wave  of  b^.rbansm— the  wave  of  Attila 
the  Hun— r  wave  armed  with  new  techniques. 
armed  with  abilit^  for  destruction  beyond  our 
powers  to  conceive  only  10  years  ago. 

WAVE    OF    FUTfRE.    WAVE    OF    DESTRUCTION 

Tiie  "wave  of  the  future"  is  the  wave  of 
destruction  that  must  be  curbed  if  the  world 
of  f.ee  men  is  to  .survive. 

It  is  mare  than  unfortunate  that  men  of 
the  cahber  cf  those  leaders  mentioned  should 
make  this  type  of  statement  to  millions  of 
listeners  over  a  national  hook-up.  And  I 
quote  the  substance  of  the  statement  to 
which  I  refer:  "I  would  rather  see  every  bit 
of  matern!  provided  by  the  $7,000.000  000  of 
The  lease-I-nd  bill  sunk  and  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  than  to  see  7.000  000  younz 
Americans  dead  on  foreign  shores." 
And  who  would-Vf 

But  the  tragic  fallacy  of  the  statement  lies 
in  Its  false  and  stupid  implications.  This  la 
not  an  era  of  large  expeditionarv  forces— the 
wjr  te-hnique  of  1941  is  not  that  of  1914 
Ca'.g.rical  comparisons  cannot  fce  made  be- 
'•'  een  these  wars  Why  then,  do  men  of  such 
nrotn.nence  insist  on  making  them?  I  do  not 
ktiuvv  bu*  at  least  I  hope  their  motives  ar° 
sincere  and  patriotic  regardless  of  how  far 
n field  -heir  reasoning  may  take  them. 

At    the    presant    momen*-    this    country   is 
c!!-:;!^d   inM  tW5  great  camps,     in   the   one 
cimp    a;e    th^   gentlemen   mentioned   above 
-on-  30  percent  of  our  newspapers,  and  a  like 
p-rcvnra.^e  of  our  papulation.    In  this  Isola- 
tion,st    group    are    mnny    sincere    people- 
hones'  people  who  beheve  either  that  we  can 
ir:     e    th-   rest   of   the   world,   or   that    Mr 
Hi-.."    v:!!    keep  his    promises,   or   that   Mr 
Hi::  :  trjtv  h,ts  no  ambitions  in  the  Western 
H*  misphere. 

On  the  other  side,  in  the  so-called  inter- 
v-^n  -.^ ::•:-.-  cnnp  are  the  administration 
^eii-..  w.hkle.  and  ThDmas  E,  D-wev 
representing  the  Republican  Partv,  som°  70 
percent  cf  our  new.spapers.  and  two-thirds  of 
cur  people.  They  beheve  that  America  can- 
no:  desert  the  human  soul;  they  beheve  that 
freetlom  is  .something  not  lightly  to  be  dis- 
card.'d:  they  believe  that  Mr,  Hitler  will  not 
ke.'P  his  pi  onuses  »nd  that  he  hns  e'—y  in- 
tention of  conquering  the  New  "'world 
economicahv.  and  if  necessary  bv  force  of 
arras:  they  do  not  beheve  that  the  stat-m.-nf 
'Smee  we  are  not  threatened  by  immediate 
inva^on  v.e  should  do  nothing"  can  appiy  to 
cv.:  Government  the  situation  in  which"  we 
n  >^v  unneppily  find  ourselves 

r-  the  history  of  the  world  this  day.  June 
1'.  i>  an  historic  one,  for  it  w.i.-   -    v' a  year 


asJD  th^t  France  on  this  day  fornaally  sued  foi 
pertce.  and  on  June  22  the  armistlca  was 
formally  signed  in  the  forest  of  Compiegne 
Le^s  than  a  month  before  Junj  17,  19-iO — or 
MAv  21 — Paul  Reynaud,  Premier  of  France 
niide  a  brilhant  and  histor.c  speech  before 
hii  country  s  senate. 

:*iemier  Reynauds  address  was  in  itself  an 
hii  toric  event  because  it  was  the  firs:  offic.a 
adhii5Slon  by  the  French  Government  that 
th^  case  was  all  but  hopelejs.  The  daj 
belcrt  the  onrushmg  German  r.-ar  machine 
ha  1  opened  a  breach  cf  62  miles  in  the  French 
lin  ?s     •     ♦     •     Arras  and  Amiens  had  fallen. 

'The  French  Army  of  5,000,000  men.  con- 
sic  ersd  by  military  experts  to  be  the  greatest' 
an  ay  in  history  and  the  greatest  alray  in 
Eu  rope,  was  h^{>eleisly  beaten,  A  m-liionand 
a  1  ?!f  men  of  that  fine  French  Armv,  made- 
quitely  armed,  led  by  hopeless  and  inefficient 
ofB  :ers.  were  in  full  retreat.  It  Vas.  perhaps 
th(  blackest  situation  that  France  had  known" 
in  ts  long  and  varied  history.  And  with  that 
hinoric  day.  May  21.  came  the  first  naticn- 
Wi(  e  knowledge  that  France,  long  a  world 
pci ,er.  faced  an  enemy  so  strong  as  to  make 
further  resistance  all  but  useless. 

H,:  Reynauds  official  proncuacementa  to 
ths  Krench  Senate  came  like  a  death  knell 
wh!n  he  said: 

■  rhe  truth,  gentlemen,  fe  that  cur  classic 
cor  cepticn  of  the  conduct  cf  war  clashed  with 
nei,-  concepticns.  The  basis  of  these  new 
cor  ceptions  are  not  only  mass  uses  of  armdred 
divsions.  there  is  not  only  cooperation  be- 
tween armed  divisions  and  fighting  planes 
•  there  is  a  determination  to  disor- 
gar  ize  an  enemy  in  the  rear  by  deep  thrusts 
by  jarachutiots.  who  in  Holland  almost  took 
the  Hague,  and  who  in  Belgium  took  the  most 
pov  erful  of  the  Liege  forts  bv  order*  given  on 
te.;  phone  lines  which  caused  premature 
evaluation" 

1  ills  was  the-  first  official  admission  'that 
Fra-ice  was  net  prepared  by  equipment,  by 
unc  erstanding,  by  tactics, 

Ii  1  this  historic  speech  the  French  Premier 
saic  "France  and  England  cannot  be  beaten- 
the  '  cannot  be  beaten  If  they  cannot  die"   " 

If  I  were  told  that  a  miracle  was  needed 
to  lave  France.  I  would  say.  -'l  am  a  be- 
hevsr  in  miracles."  I 

I  believe  with  Premier  Rev  .aud  that 
Frajice  cannot  die;  that  England  cannot  die- 
thai  France  will  live  and  that  England  will 
live     And  I.  too.  am  a  believer  In  miracles 

Tiere  will  be  a  miracle  and  you  are  that 
mlriicle.  You  and  the  millions  like  you  who 
are  the  strength  of  America  ♦  •  •  for 
Am<rica  it.self  is  a  miracle 

Aaerica  is  the  living  shrine  of  human 
ireei  lorn. 

Aiaerica  is  God's  pledge  to  civilization  of 
the  jlgnity  and  freedom  of  the  hum.an  soul. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  found-d 
and  a  war  was  fought  because  our -fcre- 
;'^:^'"  Relieved  tremendouily  m  freedom 
And  we  have  enjoyed  that  freedom  •  •  • 
that  great  freedom.  And  tcdav.  in  this  calm 
and  peaceful  spot  In  the  center  of  one  of 
the  nost  beautiful  areas  in  this  America  of 
ours  may  I  suggest  that  such  freedom  as  we 
nave  enjoyed  connotes  and  ImpUes  great 
resp<  nsibilitles. 

TV  ere  are  many  rea.sor.s  why  America  can- 
not at  Idly  by  and  see  freedcm  pass  fr.-m 
the  ^est  of  the  world.     One  of  tb-se  reasons 


for  If  freedom  passed 


is  vei  y  selflih     •     •     • 

from  the  rest  of  the  world  thefit  it  would 
sureir  P2S3  from  this,  its  last  and  greatest 
stror  ghold.  And  if  freedom  passed,  so  would 
pass  the  civilization  that  you  and  your 
fathers  and  your  fdrefaihers  have  kncwn 
and  :  ought  for.    ;  ] 

In  the  issue  of  your  own  Grange  Bulletin 
for  J  lay  20  your  State  master.  Ray  W  GUI 
made  comment  relative  to  seme  of  the  basic 
Issue!  involved.  His  statement  thrilled  me 
and  encouraged  me,  coming  as  It  did  from 
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the  head  of  the  Oregon  State  Granec  I 
quote   in    part        J 

"As  a  Christian' people  we  still  must  hold 
for  right  as  aeainEt  v.rcng.  The  innumera- 
ble wrongs  ccmmltted  by  Hitler  must  not  dull 
our  sense  of  righ^  or  wrong,  and  yet  theic 
wrongs  have  bcconae  so  commonplace  that  we 
stand  In  that  danger.  A  Christian  folth  can 
only  be  properly  niaintr ined  where  truth  and 
right  are  reccgn^zed  by  governments.  As 
much  "s  we  hate  \iars.  we  know  that  Christi- 
anity has  emergei  from  the  bloody  battle- 
fields of  history.  These  wars  waged  arcund 
the  right  of  peoples  to  worship  God^accordlng 
to  the  dictate;  of  conscience.  Christianity 
cannot  long  sjry|ve  In  a  Hitler-dominated 
world  He  canaot.or  will  not  discern  between 
right  or  wrong  His  victory  would  revive  the 
bloody  religloti-i  wars  of  the  past,  for  freedom 
of  religion  wot  Id  pgain  become  the  issue," 

But  those  friedoms  will  rot  pass,  the  free- 
dom of  leligicr.  the  freedom  of  asseniblv.  the 
freedom  cf  expresiion.  of  speech,  and  of  'he 
press,  freedom  to  toe  governed  bv  designated 
representatives  These  things  will  not  pass, 
for  there  will  be  si  miracle,  and  you  are  that 
miracle — you  and  ithe  countless  million^  like 
you,  I 

In  America  we  hjave  a  manner  of  life  which 
has  come  to  be  jcalled  the  American  way. 
It  13  not  a  life  that]  we  want  to  die  because  of. 
but  it  certainly  should  be  a  life  we  arr  willing 
to  die  to  preserve. 

What  manner  of, man  is  this  Hitler,  who  has 
challenged  not  only  the  American  way  but 
the  right  of  all  liien  everywhere  to  live  In 
freedom?  | 

The  best  illustration  I  knew  is  the  one  cited 
by  the  dlstingul-h^d  newspaperwoman.  Lillian 
T.  Mowrer.  in  her  bock.  Journalists  Wife 
She  tells  of  an  Incident  in  Paris  in  1935  after 
she  and  her  disting;uished  husband.  Edgar  An- 
sel Mcwrer.  had  bfen  evicted  from  Germany 
for  telling  the  trutjh.  a  habit  which  has  never 
been  popular  witl^  Mr,  Hitler  Alter  their 
arrival  in  Paris  the  Mowrers  were  invited  to 
an  evening  salon 'which  was  crowded  with 
diplomats  and  correspondents  from  all  over 
Europe,  Mowrer  whs  picked  out  bv  a  German 
count,  turned  Nazi,  who  Insisted  on  knowing 
whether  or  not  M^WTer  behevecf*  that  Hitler 
was  the  greatest  le^er  of  the  world  Mowrer 
walked  away  from  the  count  several  times 
but  finally  turned  on  him  and  said:  "Yes.  1 
think  Hitler  Is  the!  greatest  leader  the  world 
has  ever  known— ko  lead  the  people  cf  the 
earth  back  to  the  trees!" 

And  I  think  the|-e  was  not  as  much  exag- 
geration In  Mowret's  cryptic  and  pointed  re- 
mark as  It  would  seem  at  first  flush.  Already. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  men  are  cowering 
underground  whlje  sudden  death  bursts 
atwve  them  with  ah  Intensity  not  even  Imag- 
ined before. 

Mare  than  a  yea-  aeo  Dr,  Arthur  Compton. 
noted  American  sc  entist.  suggested  that  sci- 
ence had  better  tte  contrcfled  by  men  cf 
good  will  in  the  fjiture  or  that  perhaps  the- 
civilization  that  we  have  known  miaht  be 
destroyed.  In  othfer  werds.  the  world  today 
finds  itself  in  a  poiltion  analogous  to  that  cf  ■ 
the  fiction  scientlfet  who  created  FrankeJi- 
steln,  a  horrible  hionster.  a  monster  that 
eventually  ciestroyejd  his  family  and  himself. 

V.'hen  Attila  ovejrran  clvilizr.tion  with  his 
Huns,  they  were  tiuly  barbarians  and 
equipped  only  withj  the  most  primitive  wean- 
ous.  This  moderr  Attila  of  1941  is  at  the 
head  cf  a  civilized  people  with  barbaric  in- 
stlr.cts.  The  weapons  of  sudden  death  and 
destruction,  with  ^s  yet  untold  implications 
of  slaughter  pl^cediin  their  hands  by  science, 
make  these  new  Hlins  even  m^re  dangerous 
to  civilization  thaiij  was  Attila, 

The  thought  that  if  Hi'^ler  continues  until 
he  has  phy.^lcally  tfonqueied  the  world,  and 
thus  will  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  It, 
Is  now  generally  aqcepted  In  whatever  way 
we  can  accomplish  It,  our  task  is  to  prevent 
Just  that.  I 
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.^rr    WE    IN   DANCFR-* 

May  I  give  you  Hitlers  box  score  to  date, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  September 
1939: 

Country  and  days  to  conquer; 

Poland 28 

Denmark -lllhourV.".  1 1 

Norway 24 

The   Netherlands.. .*_"  4 

Belgium . "'  jg 

Luxemburg hours"  18 

France 39 

Yugoslavia 13 

Greece *~*  17 

In  addition.  Germany  has  by  military  and 
diplomatic  pressure  taken  sovereignty"  over 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia  Rumania.  Huneary 
and  Bulgaria.  Total  of  nations  overrunand 
held  by  Germany — 14. 

You  will  note  that  most  of  these  countries 
are  dem.ocracies.  By  quick  computation  you 
will  realize  that  there  are  very  few  dem'oc- 
racies  left  in  the  world.  Democracies  In  gen- 
eral  are  Mr.  Hitler's  hate— and  particularly  is 
It  true  of  the  United  States, 

As  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  recently  said  over  the 
air:  "Hitler  already  hated  the  United  States 
in  1932  when  I  flist  visited  him.  He  said 
more  recently  than  that: 

"  T  will  not  ha\e  to  defeat  Ameiic*,  •  •  • 
The  confusion  m.y  agents  will  cause  will 
make  America  defeat  herself,"  " 

America  is  liberally  mentioned  in  Hermann 
Rauschning-s  book  and  in  this  documenta- 
tion of  Hitler's  talks  the  eventual  conquering 
cf  this  country  is  forecast  His  dupes  and 
agents  are  now  working  in  the  United  S'ates, 
and  they  are  going  on  working  until  he  Is 
ready  to  strike  .  Hitler  actually  is  making 
wjy  on  us  now  but  he  ts  doing"  it  In  ecret. 
And  as  Mr  Kaltenborn  points  cut.  he  can 
accomplish  far  more  against  us  while  diplo- 
matic relations  remain  unbroken 

Hitler's  own  explanation  of  his  Intent,  as 
quoted  by  Rauschning  in  his  Voice  of  De- 
struction, Is: 

"Revolutionary  propaganda  must  function 
before  my  arm.y  acts.  We  sh?ll  have 
friends  in  the  land  of  the  enemy  They  will 
help  us  Confusion,  contradiction,  uncertain- 
ty, panic  •  •  •  those  are  our  weapons,  I 
have  learned  something  from  Bolshevism,  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  Study  intrigue 
and  revolutions  Then  yor  wil!  know  our 
task.  Seizure  by  surprise,  terror,  sabotage, 
attack  from  within  •  •  •  that  Is  the  war 
of  the  future," 

As  Mr,  Kaltenborn  pointed  out.  It  sounds 
fantastic  But  we  know  that  it  worked  In 
Norway.  Holland,  and  France.  In  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
countries' 

Yesterday  was  an  historic  day  in  Am.erica, 
too.  For  it  was  yesterday  that  formal  notice 
was  given  to  Germany  that  they  must  close 
aL  consular  offices,  eliminate  their  propa- 
ganda news  services,  and  close  the  German 
library  of  information.  This  should  have  been 
done  before  because  German  consular  offices 
have  become  not  -.Ing  n>ore  than  espionage 
headquarters.  Andunder  the  cloak  of  diplo- 
matic immunity  they  have  conducted  and 
carried  on  activitie':  aim.cd  directly  at  you  the 
people. 

They  have  oeen  carrying  on  a  basic  Nazi 
principle  01  war  as  clearly  ou'lined  by  Col. 
Hermann  Foertsch  of  the  German  general 
6ta.fi.  In  his  article.  Heart  of  Modern  Warfare. 

"To  rendrr  an  opponent  defenseless  means 
to  rob  him  of  his  will.  •  •  •  everything 
that  affects  his  wil'  and  his  mee.Jis  to  light 
must  be  struck  at.  not  only  his  military  but 
his  moral,  spiritual,  and  economic  forces.  In 
which  Ifi  entire  political  power  " 

Hitler,  of  course,  goes  .luch  further  than 
his  staff  tactician;  his  tiethods  Include 
bribery,  blackmail,  assassination  of  lives  and 
of  characters,  with  everything  synchronized 
and   calculated   to   destroy   the   enemy   from 
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within.  All  of  the  "flf^h  coiumn"  activnif; 
Hitler  has  U5e<l  so  succotsfuhy  are  being  em- 
ployed now  in  the  Americas,  cr  will  be  when 
the  med  seems  to  aris' 

Basically.  Hitler's  tuiitiula  Is  very  simple 
It  is  the  use  of  method^  jwhtch  placed  him  in 
supreme  power  in  Germany,  with  the  aid  of 
many  of  the  very  men  a|nd  the  very  pei-s  ^us 
he  later  destroyed,  suc^j  as  Fritz " Thvssen 
One  of  the  amazing  factors  of  Hitler's  march 
over  Europe  has  been  tl«  aid  given  his  con- 
quests by  countries  wha  felt  they  were  not 
yet  in  danger  For  exa|nple.  Bulgaria  aided 
In  the  di-membering  of  Rumania:  Hung.\ry 
and  Poland  helped  conquer  Czechcslovr.l:l.'>" 
.Czechoslovakia  rcmainecf  neutral  wh.en  Aus- 
tria was  Invaded  and  thaieby  sealed  her  fate: 
and  England  and  France  were  of  the  greatest 
help  up  until  Poland  was  invaded.  The 
Netherlands  and  Belgium  got  completely  in 
line  when  Norway  was  Invaded,  instead  of 
allo.ving  Allied  troops  tq  come  In  to  defend 
their  borders 

The  use  of  such  tactici  has  been  profitable 
In  democratic  countries  because  Hitler  has 
been  able  to  camouflaga"  his  real  objectives 
and  t3  influence  enough  Influential  people  so 
that  h.s  real- objectives  cquld  always  be  Mfelv 
veiled  I 

Tliere  is  no  question  but  what  one  of  the 
ba»es  of  the  deal  between  Stalin  and  Hitler 
was  the  use  of  the  Communist  Party  line  in 
Invadm?  American  indtistrv  and  providing 
England  with  the  tool.s  of  war-,  "nils  slov.  ing- 
down  process  has  not'^been  as  effective  as 
Hitler  hoped,  but  it  is  far  too  effective  for 
our  own  safety,  as  wltnesfe  the  strikes  now  on 
today  ! 

The  attitude  of  tht  strike  leaders  in  the 
North  American  AviaSlou  shut-down  was  al- 
most beyond  belief.  If  dne  Is  to  Judge  by 
simple  American  standards.  The  messages 
of  President, Orton  of  tl^e  I  W.  A  and  the 
striking  machi'nlsts  in  S^n  Francisco  seemed 
little  short  of  treason — statements  typical  of 
Communist  Party  line  tactics.  Thus  the 
"com-rals"  and  the  "comiiu-nazis"  work. 

What  can  we  do  to  be  saved? 

As  I  9<»e  it.  the  problem  is  hydra-headed: 

First,  there  Is  the  problam  of  aiding  Britain 
And  I  say  to  you  who  are  antl-Britlsh  and 
who  are  Anglophobes.  visualize  a  world  With- 
out a  British  Empire;  vlstiahze  America  alone 
in  a  world  of  totalitarianism  The  picture  is^ 
not  pretty,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  in  such  a 
case  despite  the  brave  words  of  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh and  Senator  Whesleh.  America  would 
be  crash^-d  either  by  the  \l-tight  cf  arms  man- 
ufactured by  hundreds  of  millions  of  slare 
states  or  by  the  weight  of  economic  destruc- 
tion 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  our  Internal 
economy  It  would  be  uKless  for  us  to  save 
democracy  if  in  saving  It  we  lost  our  own 
And  tied  in  closely  with  our  democracy  is 
our  problem  of  economy.  This  country  could 
not.  in  my  Judzment.  pass  through  a  war 
crisis  and  an  Inflation  at  the  same  time 

And  there  Is  also  the  problem  of  unity. 
This  country  Is  not  cnh-  threatened  from 
without.  It  is  threatened  fpm  wlthm. 

There  is  the  problem  9:  diverse  Interests, 
the  problem  of  labor,  the  problem  of  capital, 
and  m  a  general  way  tUe  problem  of  pro- 
duction. Closely  allied  tojlhat  is  the  problem 
of  sabotage,  the  "fifth  ^olumn,"  and  the 
Communist  Party  line.  > 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  ihe^e  are  not  buga— 
»>ocs;  these  are  actual  daugeis  which  we  face, 
ahd  serious  problems.  la  this  ccui.ec-.icn  I 
commend  your  attention]  to  two  articles  in 
the  current  Readers'  Digefct.  One  by  Stanley 
High,  pointing  out  under  the  tit'e  "Rehearsal 
for  Revoliition,"  that  the  AUis-Chalmti-s 
strike  ior  73  days  tied  up  for  that  leneth  of 
time  r-ne-third  of  our  vit^l  defense  industry; 
it  was  not  a  strike  for  wajges  .md  hours,  but 
it  was  a  strike  planned  lUi  1936  and  executed 
In  1941  as  a  part  of  thef  Communist  Paity 
program.  We  will  have  njore  of  these  unless 
our  Government  acts. 
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1  am  f:rn-.".y  rcr.vlr.crd  th  it  part  'i  t!v:,d^al 
bMween  Mr  H.-;"r  i,;.d  Mr  S-a4.n  was  :;." 
use  of  t:>-  C  .n.rj^ui;;;-;  P;>rtv  l::.f  ;:i  delayu-a; 
and  sa^Gtauii.g  Aineriean  industry  .n  -h-s 
time  of  vital  need. 

I  commend  also  tcr  your  attentic:.  nr. 
artkle  by  Mr.  Ttiur;r.-n  Arnrld,  A5-;-;ar.t 
Arcrney  General  <A  t!.e  L'Mted  S-,.-'>  ir. 
the  same  Is-ue  rf  Reader-'  D.c- =•-  *:.';:'■  i 
"Labor's  Hidden  Hc'd-ur>  -^-fn,  v  h:;  h  i  ::  .s 
out  the  dangers  to  .rcr,  ■:■,  !y  tie  current 
prflctlces  of  A  F  of  L  u;.  r.i  in  demar.ciing 
high  entrance  fees  into  the  unions  and  de- 
n.kinding  the  presence  of  men  on  jobs  jto 
fill,  arbitrary  requirements  rather  than  actual 
ne'?ds 

Labor  presents  a  problem;   and  a  problem 
Is  not  bom  of  the  average  American  wcrk- 
Ingmnii    but    created    by    venal    leaders    and 
jthase  loyal  to  anotlier  form  of  government 
■than  oiar  own.  ^ 

Wl'.at  can  we  do  to  be  saved? 
Fir'-t.  We  can  enter  Into  the  preate^t  i  ro- 
ductibn    the   world   haa  ever  seen;    and   thus 
•  'y  England  on  the  ti-^-    1  :   •     f  defense 
I       .'.^t  the  horrors  cf  bar!- c  -:n  wi'ii  th^  vi- 
.   tals  cf  war 

Second  We  can  stop  labor  racketeering  and 
ch'cU  the  work  of  Communists  and  Nazis  in 
labor 

Third.  We  can,  and  immediately,  put  a 
ceiling  on  wag.-s.  on  profits,  on  prices,  ic  in- 
sure asriinst  strikes,  against  inflation,  .ond 
against  proflte'ring  In  a  national  emergency 

Fourth  We  c^n  Immediatery  and  'A'i:h.^tit 
further  adieu  su-^pend  trade  relations  «ith 
unfriendly  countries,  such  as  Japan  and  Rv.s- 
Eia,  i;:ii( ._  of  G-rmany,  a  nation  with  which 
we  arc  already  aciually  at  war 

Fifth  Wc  czw  urge  oiJr  Senators  and  Con- 
gres  men"  to  take  their  heads  out  of  the  sand 
and.  instead  of  wa.sting  their  time  argu.ng 
Bgain.t  a  war  in  which  we  arc  alrcf  dy  en- 
gaeed.  demand  of  the  administration  that 
that  w^r  be  carried  on  efficiently  and  speed- 
ily: and  that  pork  barreling  and  btcndct^- 
pling  he  halted  during  the  period  of  e-rer- 
^gency 

Let  us  go  back  again  for  a  moment  to  the 
l.^lationists  and  one  of  their  principal 
SfTokesmerj. 

Leu  us  iay  that  Col  Charles  A.  Uiidber«h 
Is  sincere.  Then  his  statement  of  tlic  other 
night  en  the  radio  that  new  policies  are 
needed  in  Washington  and  new  lepdfr'^hip 
,fire  definitely  un-Aincritan.  too  -ince  we 
caijnot  have  new  leadership  until  we  have 
another  election.  That  is.  we  cannot  have 
new  leadership  without  revolution. 

The  Nazis  and  their  allies,  the  Ccmmuuista 
are  working  rapidly  and  effectlvtly  In  the 
Amer;ca.s  today  They  pack  America  First 
meef.ngs;  they  are  responsible  for  many  of 
the  rumors  concerning  high-ranking  Ameri- 
can cfflolals:  thiy  arc  responsible  for  reports 
which  seem  to  reach  and  influence  minv 
piomment  Amencan  t  :;sr..  >.^mcn.  that  the 
Ijazis  are  really  not  fr;tna^  to  the  Ccmmu- 
«l*i-s:  ih€y  are  respoiiMbic  for  a  ntmued  race 
na'rcc.s  and   religious  bigotry. 

You  may  gather  from  the  foregoing  remarks 

that  cur  outlook  is  pretty  hopeless-  th?*-  the 

future  IS  dark  and  glo  -my      I  do  not  believe 

.tfiat.     I  tnink  the  future  is  full  of  h-pe  and 

that   that  hcpe  Is  Ameiirn  ^     ' 

The  future-t5  full  of  hone  .f  Am,  rira  is  able 
to  do  the  Herculrnn  Jrh  o,.-  :n.  e^  -,f  America 
dees  net  try  to  avoid  her  dt^tmy. 

It  ??ems  to  me  increasl'^elv  so  that  r.  e  -,. 
manr  bright  spots  in  .  ,.•  emnnm.c  futuie 
It  Is  net  true  that  a  d,  rressi-n  will  noc  = 
sarily  foilcw  this,  cur  b..tt:,-  u,  freedrm 
If  the  democraci-s  win.  and  tl;,  v  m:i-t  wm' 
mi.ny  multtbinioii-dcllar  tn-<<  ..,  ,.  -i^e  world' 
and  particularly  thi?  co-mtrv 

Just  to  cite  a  few  .:  •!,  'r,  r-    -^.>-ei  ,- 
and   probable   job-   tc   be   d..,nf      r!-7',"' y^Vr  ,i 
r«constructlrn  of  Europe  is  m  it^.:  n  m-'-'.- 
blllion     prrjrrr       Ch::.  .      wh;c!-     •      v     r    '■    .' 
into    fs    indu-.-..,.    r.v.lutlon    and    ■.: 
rt:  a   ...i.,,-    is  another  great  field      I;. 
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An-.er;ca.    rxrr:r..=:ion    cf  ^n-.er.can    trade    and 

An.vricaa  id.oi  g.^fc  prt.-hits  remarkable  pos- 

s-.bili'iti. 
0:v?  ■:  f  the  mc;t  c  :  ei.'  factors  In  America's 

re  .  r.-truction  must  be  the  bringing  of  South 

;ca   into  mere  complete   understanding 

deir.ocracy.  so  that  foreign  "isms"  will  find 

>:■  ~   :I  there  as  barren  to  the  enemies  of  the 

:T.an  soul  as  we  hcpe  to  make  America's. 

Yt=.  the  world  \%  full  of  hope — and  you  are 
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H.  G.  Wells  is  eredlfed  with  the  statement 
that  ours  is  a  generation  which  has  an  ap- 
pointmertt  with  destiny.  There  are  few  to 
doubt  that  statement,  nor  can  We  avoid  that 
destiny. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  story  which  appears  in  one  of  Somerset 
M.augham's  bocks.  It  Is  the  story  of  Sam- 
mara.  It  ser-ms  that  a  merchant  from  Bag- 
dad sent  hi.?  servant  to  the  market  place  to 
purcha.se  the  days  supplies.  In  a  little  while 
tlve  servant  returned,  white  and  trembling. 
He  said:  "Mristcr.  may  I  borrow  youf.  horse 
that  \  may  ride  away?" 
The  master  said:  "What  has  happened?" 
The  servant  replied :  "I  went  to  the  market" 
place  as  you  ordered,  and  there  I  saw  an  old 
woman  and  sh?  was  Death,  and  she  made  a 
threKitening  gesture  at  rne.  Now  I  want  to 
b:)rrow  your  horse  and  ride  away  to  Sam- 
mara  that  I  may  avoid  my  destiny." 

And  so  th?  merchant  gave  the  servant  his 
horse  and  the  servant  rode  awiy  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  Sammara.  A  little  later  the  mer- 
chant, curious  ^s  to  what  had  happened, 
went  down  to  the  market  place  and  there  he 
saw^the  old  woman  who  was  Death  He  ap- 
proaclted  her  and  said:  "Why  dicl  you  threaten 
my  6er\ant?"  The  old  woman  answered:  'T 
did  not  threaten  ycur  servant.  When  I  saw 
him  1  jiade  a  gesqino.  it  was  a  gesture  of 
surprise,  because  1  had  an  appointment  with 
him  in  Sammara  tonight  and  I  wondered 
whaj^^e  was  doing  in  Bapdad." 
■  Lethis  remember  what  Wendell  Willkie  said 
only  jecently: 

"Tfle  world  cannot  liye  vrithout  the  United 
Stat-s  of  America." 

And 'let  us  go  a  step  farther  and  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  of  America  can- 
not live  without  the  rest  of  the  world 


Bialne-ConklLig  Debates 


EXTENSION   CF   RF.MA,RKS 

HON.  AI.BEN  W.  E.\RKLEY 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  ^\IZ  UNIILD   STATES 
Monday.  Ji  '•,  :;.  t,;^ 

CLri-riNG   .-r^tXT    BY  C    C    JUSTUS,   KNOX- 

VII. LE.  TE.N'N. 


-vi-    EARKLEV      M;    President.  I  ask 

up.ir.  !r".L^_  '.rnent  :o  have  printed  in 
tt:-  -A;;;;  ruu.x  rf  th->  Rtcofd  a  newspaper 
c-P;-n-  -rr  tn  mv  bv  Mr  C  C.Justus, 
c^-;r._.v  n:.=  'c:-ian  and  v:ce  president  cf 
'.n-  Ea.>r  Tmncs.see  Hi.'^torical  Society 
^:vm;:  an  a.ccunt  cf  ilu.  debates  between 
Roscoe  CGnkiin,bj  and  Janie.-  G.  Biaine. 

There  bein?  no  objection  rh.  clipping 
v--...-^  (ud'.-r^-d  tc  be  prin'-d  ::i  •>■-  Re'-ord 
as  follows- 

^ifN    an:;    1i-'-\.-.o 
I  By  J    A    Du:  ni 
Tl.e       f,n-.-.*       Ela.rf-C    r..::;:;.       c,,;,^ej 


sentat:  ves  on  April  24,  1866,  when  the  Ilnuse 
resum(  d  Its  consideration  of  the  bill  en- 
titled t  'An  act  to  reorganize  and  esiablish 
the  Amy  of  the  United  States. '  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  ol  jected  to  the  twentieth  section,  which 
provid  d  for  the  creation  of  a  provost  mar- 
shal-g(  neral  on  the  ground  that  tt  create^ 
an  uni  ecessary  office  for  an  undeserved  pub- 
lic sen  ant.  Gall  Hamilton  gave  the  follow- 
ing ac(  ount  cf  the  origin  bf  the  quarrel  cf 
these  i.oted  men,  as  follows: 

"It  nay  be  mentioned,"  says  the  biogra- 
pher. ":hat  the  officer  who  w.is  so  obnoxicus 
to  Mr.  Conkling  had  been  assigned  to  west- 
em  Neil?  York  by  General  Fry.  In  the  debate 
which  followed.  Mr.  Conkling  lost  his  pa- 
tience 0  the  point  of  direct  and  simple  fire. 
He  snic  among  other  things.  'I  do  net  wish 
to  hav;  anything  to  do  with  the  Member 
fronn  I  [aine.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  had  the 
least  i(  ea  of  how  profoundly  indifferent  I 
em  to  jis  opinion  upon  the  subject  he  has 
been  d  scussing,  or  upon  any  other  subject 
personal  to  me,  I  think  he  would  hardly  take 
the  trouble  to  rise  here  and  express  his  opin- 
ion. I  ;ubmit  the  whole  matter  to  the  Mem- 
bers ol  the  House,  making,  as  1  do,  an 
apolcgy  for  the  length  of  time  which  I  pro- 
nounce I  the  other  day  ungentlemanly  and 
unparliimenfary.  and  which  had  nothing 
whate\i  f  to  do  with  the  question.' 

"Mr  I  :onkIing  was  alluding  to  an  Interrup- 
tion  mide  by  Mr.  Elaine  to  some  of  his 
(Ccnklliig's)  statements.  Mr  Blaine  then 
arose,  and  turning  directly  to  Mr.  Conkling, 
there  a  me  one  swift  downpour  of  scorn  fox- 
scorn. 

"Mr    Blaine  replied: 

" 'As  to  the  gentleman's  sarcasm.  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  too  severe.  The  contempt  cf 
that  laige-minded  gentleman  is  wiltirg.  his 
haught;  disdain,  his  grandiloquent  swell,  his 
majestl(  ,  sjjpereminent.  overpowering  tur- 
key.gob  jler  strut  has  been  so  crushing 'to  my- 
self, an  I  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 
that  I  mow  It/was  an  act  of  the  greatest 
temerity  for  rife  to  venture  upon  a  contro- 
versy w  th  hi^i.' 

"Refe  ring  then  to  a  chance  newspaper 
comparl  3on  of  Mr  Conkling  to  Heni7  Winter 
Davis,  te  continued:  Tlie  gentleman  took  It 
serlousl;-,  and  it  has  given  his  strut  addi- 
tional F  ^mposlty.  The  resemblance  Is  great- 
it  is  str  king.  Hyperion  to  a  satyr,  Thersites 
to  Hercules,  mud  to  marble,  dunghill  to 
d!amon(  .  a  singed  cat  to  a  Bengal'  tl«er  a 
whining  puppy  to  a  roaring  lien!  Shade' of 
the  m:e]  ity  Davis,  forgive  the  almost  profana- 
tion of    Jiat  Jocose  satire!'  1 

■The  House  of  Representatives  jitoved  to 
be  chile  rcn  of  a  larger  erowth".  It;  listened 
to  every  word  and  shouted  its'  Inextinguish- 
able lau  ;hter." 
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ARTICIjE   FQOM    WASHINGTON   SUNDAY 
STAR 


I 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  -cnscnt  that  thcr-  b-  in- 
serted irt  the  Appendix  of  the  Rf  Da 
very  inttresting  article  from  'he  fc..-  diy 
edition  Of  the  \Va.shington  Star  of  April 
^0.  1941,, entitled  "Salvaging  of  Physically 

I       •      \   •■ 


i 


APPKXMIX  TO  THK  COXGRES^IuX.\L  i:iX-()l, 


Disabled    Presents   Possibilities   for   De- 
fense Piogram.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printec'  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

(From  the  Washltagtoi  Sunday  Star  of  April 

20, 1941) 
Salvaging  of  PhItsicmj-y  Disabled  Presents 

POSSIBIMTIES  IpR  DEFtNSE  PROGRAM  — Re- 
H'.BILrr.\TED      P^SONS       BECOME       ASSETS       OF 

Nation  Instead  of  Expense  to  Commi;- 
Nrrv — Cost  of  Supporting  Adults  in  Idle- 
ness Is  Balanqed  Against  Later  Earning 
Capacity  | 

(By   bavid   Amato) 

John  Ruskin  or  ce  wrote:  "This  is  the  help 
beyond  all  others— find  out  how  to  make 
people  useful,  and  let  them  earn  their  money 
instead  of  begging  for  it  •  Guided  bv  such 
wisdom,  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  vocationally  rehabilitated  and 
made  self-supporting  almost  150.000  physi- 
cally handicjppp(J  persons  in  the  padt  20 
years. 

Although  all  of,  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  now 
accepted  the  National  Rehabilitation  Act  cf 
1920.  there  are  many  people  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the,  fact  that  their  States  are 
engaged  In  salvaging  the  economic  and 
human  waste  resulting  from  physical  dls- 
abllrties  While  much  has  been  said  and 
done  for  the  coHservatlon  of  our  national 
resources,  each  State  division  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.  In  Cooperation  with  the  Divi- 
sioii(  of  Vocationlal  Rehnbilitation  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  has  been 
carrying  on  a  small  and  llttle-heard-of  pro- 
gram of  conservation  of  human  energy  and 
manpower.  At  first  it  wa^  conducted"  as  a 
temporary  program,  but  Its  success  in  tran<?- 
forming  human  liabilities  into  assets  was 
quickly  recognized.  In  1935.  through  a  pre- 
vision in  the  Social  Security  Act,  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  phy.sically  handicapped  per- 
sons was  made  a  permanent  Federal-S'ite 
program. 

In  view  of  Its  tuccess  in   the  past,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  presents  Interesting  pos- 
sibilities for   the  national -defense   program. 
From   all   reports,   the   totalitarian  countries 
of  Europe  have  been  very  successful  in  train- 
ing handicapped  workers  for  noncombaunt, 
home-defense    service.      Prompted    by    labor 
shortages  rather  than  humanitarian  motives, 
these    countries    have    discovered    that    sucli 
work-.Ts  could  be,  used  to  replace  the  able- 
bodied    workers    drafted    into    the    military 
service.    The  British  Minister  of  Health  pro- 
pcsed  before  the  House  of  Commons  a  pro- 
gram   of   rehabilitation   as   a   mean.^   of    In- 
creasing the  supply  of  labor  and  absorbing 
the     physically     handicapped     In     Industry. 
Commciiting  on  rehabilitation  as  a  defense 
measure,  the  Economist,  published   in  Lon- 
don on  November  2.   1940.  has  the  following 
to  sriv:    •Rehabilitation  has  been  defined  as 
'the  pro<ress  of  reconditioning  which  will  be 
required  in  certain  ca^^es  after  clinical  treat- 
ment  in  order  to  obtain  full  restoration  of 
working  capacity.'    It  means  more.than  medi- 
cal recovery;  it  involves  not  simply  patching' 
up  the  injured  person  nt  home  or  at  a  ctinic, 
but   seeing   that   his   ability   to  'work   is  re- 
stored.   Its  importance  is  not  simply  humani- 
tarian.     It    is    economic,    and    the    bringing 
back  of  disabled  men  and  women  into  work 
\\lth  full  output  and  full  earnings  was  n?ver 
more  needed  than  at  ihis  st.ige  of  the  pie-ent 
confiici  of  Industrial  ni:u'.power." 

The  most  convincir.g  argument  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  is 
the  fact  that  it  co>ts  frcm  S.:00  a  year  upv.-ard 
to  sui;,j  rt  a  disab'.ed  :idui*  :n  Icllcncss.  where- 
as a  s.ngle  expand. tur^  cf  $300  or  less  could 
make  him  felf— upporting.  9esides  eliminat- 
ing the  hlgli  co5t  of  li -ntu'lcua:  ah  J  j::lvatp 


care,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
adds  millions  of  dollars  annuallv  to  the  na- 
tional wealth.  The  average  earnings  of  a  dis- 
abled worker  after  rehabilitation  are  about 
the  number  rehabilitated  In  the  last  20  years 
$1  000  a  year.  If  this  figure  is  multiplied  by 
the  earnings  of  such  workers  become  an  an- 
nual income  of  about  $150,000,000  instead  of 
an  expenditure  of  roughly  $75.OO0.CO0  for  their 
care.  The  total  Federal-State  expenditure  for 
the  year  1940  (which  was  the  highest  since 
the  inception  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program)   was  less  than  $5,000,000. 

More  emphasis  has  generally  been  placed 
on  the  correction  of  the  physical  disabiUiy 
than  on  the  elimination,  insofar  as  possible, 
of  the  vocational  handicap.  Tliis  partly  ex- 
plains why  not  more  than  20  percent  of  all 
handicapped  persons  eligible  for  training  are 
being  vocationally  rehabilitated  Once  the 
physical  disability  has  been  treated,  the  cen- 
tral problem  is  that  of  restoring  earning  ca- 
pacity so  the  handicapped  person  may  become 
self-supporting  When  able  to  earn  a  living 
and  care  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  is  no 
longer  a  problem  for  public  or  private  charity. 
He  becom.es  a  jsocial  and  economic  asset  in- 
stead of  a  liability. 

Vocational    rehabilitation    is    accomplished 
by  providing  for  the  individual  one  or  more 
of   the   following    services:     First,    vocational 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  a^uitable  type  of 
employment;     second,     physl^l     restoration, 
that  is,  surgical  or  medical  treatment  when 
the  disability  can  be  reduced  or  removed,  or 
provision  of  an  artificial  appliance  to  restore 
the  impaired  function;  third,  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  occupation  at  which  it  has  been 
determined  the  person  can  work  despite  his 
handicap;  fourth,  assistance  In  securing  em- 
ployment in   the   occupation    for  which   the 
person  has  been  prepared.    These  services  en- 
able physically  disabled  persons  to  fill  high- 
grade    positions   demanding    ability    and    ex- 
perience as  well  as  other  types  of  Jobs      Be- 
cause of  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  train- 
ing and  placement  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this 
t\-pe  of  worker  is  often  more  successful  in  his 
work  than  the  able-bodied.    He  is  trained  and 
placed   in   a   job   where   his   disability  would 
least   interfere  with  the  performance  of  the 
normal    duties   required.     Experience    shows 
that  certain  types  of  disabilities  are  adaptable 
to  certain  tyi>es  of  Jobs.     This  not   onlv  re- 
duces to  a  minimum  the  accident  risk  and  its 
costs  but  also  reduces  labor  turn -over. 

RECORD     APPnOVED 

The  actual  performance  of  handicapped  per- 
sons in  a  large  manufacturing  plant  was 
shown  to  be  very  favorable.  A  comparison 
was  made  of  about  685  disabled  workers  with 
a  similar  group  of  nonhandicapped  enrployees 
doing  the  same  type  of  work.  Registrations, 
absences,  and  discharges  for  cause  were  found 
to  be  from  7  to  8  percent  hii^hcr  among  the 
nonhandicapped,  while  there  were  5.6  percent 
fewer  accidents  among  the  disabled.  A 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  th»  disabled  (4.6 
percent)  as  compared  with  the  nouhandi- 
capped  (4  percent)  '  received  Increased 
earnings 

To  encourage  the  em.  ploy  men  t  of  disabled 
y  workers,  m.-ist  of  the  States  have  adapted  a 
second  Injury  provision  in  their  workmen's 
compensation  laws.  In  these  States  the  em- 
ployer of  a  person  who  has  been  handi- 
capped by  a  previous  injury  is  only  liable  for 
the  disability  caused  by  the  second  Injury. 
Fifteen  of  them  have  adopted  a  second  in- 
Jury  fund,  and  in  these  States  compcnsaMon 
for  the  disability  resulting  from  the  com- 
bined first  and  second  injury  is  paid  from 
the  second  Injury  fund.  The  initial  rate  of 
compensaticn  Insurance  for  aji  emplover  is 
generally  fixed  for  the  Industry  and  th?  t  jtnl 
cost  is  based  on  the  number  of  cmplovees, 
occupati.iis.  and  pay  roll  No  in.'. 
Is  gciieiaUy  rcqu;rea  leg.irding  ^he  i  1 
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coiidiiion  of  the  employees.  The  rate  Is  later 
adjusted  en  the  basis  U  the  experience  of 
the  company.  The  cia|m  that  the  experi- 
ence is  poor  If  handlcaUped  persons  are  em- 
ployod  has  not  been  sub-tantiated  Ire 
Ford  Motor  Co,  as  an  etan.ple  that  the  c.'n- 
trary  is  generally  true,  tmploves  over  10  C03 
physically  handicapped  workers  and  reports 
that  It  has  the  lowest  compensation  Insur- 
ance rate  In  the  automotive  Industry 

One  of  the  reasons  w|iv  the  seriousnees  of 
this  social  problem  ha«  been  minimized  Is 
that  society  has  not  realized  its  extent.  In 
sizing  up  the  situation,  many  of  us  have 
tlicueht  in  terms  of  tfce  scattered  cripples 
who  have  been  selling  liapers  or  sJioestrin-rs 
on  the  street  corner  oi<  of  only  tho.^e  who 
become  handicapped  through  infantile  pa- 
ralysis The  plight  of  the  many  th(,usnnds 
who  become  disabled  each  year  through 
diseases  and  injuries,  both  industrial  and 
nonindustrial.  has  not  b^en  fully  appreciated. 

DEFECTS  SihoWN 

One   of   the    most    recent    studies    on    the 
prevalence   of   disabilities  was  conducted   by 
the  United  States  Publla  Health  Service  in  a- 
national    health    survey.       From     the     data 
gathered  by  this  survey   it  is  estimated  thul 
23,000.000  persons,  or  more  than  1  person  ui 
6   in   the  United  States,  have  some   chronic 
dis.-'i.se,    orthopedic    impairment,    or    serious 
defect  of  vision  or  hearing.     Of  course,  not 
all  of  this  number  need  vocational  rehabili- 
tation.   It  Is  estimated,  however,  that  at  least 
3,000.000   of  this  group  ere  in   need  of  sell- 
supporting    employment.     According   to   an- 
other estimate.  800,000  persons  become  per- 
manently  handicapped   every  year.     Of   this 
number,    roughly    1    out   of  everv   8    can    be 
made  employable  with  proper  gtjidan-f   an  i 
training.     Estimates  show   that  the  i.un.t).  :   ^ 
of  seriously  disabled  increases  as  the  income 
level    decreases       Accurdiiiglv.    the    need    i(.r 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  benefits  ot 
possible  employment   are  greater  among  the 
lower  income  groups. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  whv  we  have 
not  recognized  the  problem  of  the  growing 
number  of  handicapped  people  is  that  we 
have  been  thinking  principally  of  returning 
the  able-bodied  to  gainful  erip'oyment  rather 
than  retaining  the  work«r  who  has  become 
disabled  We  have  been  Inclined  to  overlook 
the  possibility  that  a  large  number  of  the 
unemployed  may  not  be  working  because  of 
seiiuus  handicaps.  Estimates  of  the  numixr 
of  seriously  disabled  perscns  on  relief  in  the 
urban  population  run  as  high  as  25  percent. 
In  times  of  economic  depression  the  number 
of  persons  listed  as  hariKiicapped  increases.  '' 
Duiing  prosperous  tihies  tnanv  cf  these  per- 
sons are  absorbed  in  th»  economic  pictuie 
and  therefore  do  not  present  an  acute  prob- 
lem to  the  community.  Tliey  are,  however, 
the  last  to  be  rehired,  Jiist  as  thev  are  the 
first  to  be  dismissed. 

training  program 

Tlie  success  of  the  Federal-State  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  ca|^well  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  practicability  of  such  training 
for  national-defen.-e  purposes.  Such  a  train- 
ing program  would  be  effdctuated  by  making 
funds  available  for  the  j  expansion  of  the 
pre.s.nt  vocational  nhribilnat'ion  programs  of 
th?  State.-.  It  would  covci-  training  m  many 
of  the  127  different  types  tf  Jobs  now  neces- 
saiy  in  the  defense  Incustrifs  and  training  In 
purely  ncndefense  jobs  td  replace  the  aljle- 
bodied  in  case  of  a  nationil  emergency. 

Tlie  type.*  of  training  privid^d  under  a  dc- 
fcn.5e  program  would  be  bi=  "d  aargely  on  the 
supply  of  and  demand  fok  certain  jobs  not 
only  during  the  national  ifnergency  but  al«=o 
in  normal  times.  Thi«  woild  ins-jre  emnlnv- 
ment  of  these   individual- [r^fier  the  rr  >; 

cv.»r      Such  a  pro>;.ar,,  wo^;cl  make  ;>'-.  e 

a   -'ii-ply   o(  workers  alroafy  tx«i..p-.    b\    k.x 
liv^m  oiiliiaiy  seivice. 
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L:r  rv:  \'-n' 


I  M.  LKE  M.  Pr, -at:.;,  I  a.  k  ■•.nani- 
n-.....>    (■(  ;i-.  !i'    ti    hav"    p:::.'iu    i;i    the 

i  Appendix  of  the  Re:crd  an  article  by 
'V,'?'.*'r  Lrpmann  appi  arir.s:  in  the 
\Va.-l;.:iL:-!:i  Post  entitled  -The  A::ny  in 
thr  Har.a^  ■  :'  C'  !:..•  ■  "  uhich  is  most 
appii  PiiiaW'  in  vtf.v  uf  111.'  mr-sice  from 
the  Pir-d'T.t  of  The  Uni'- d  S'afes  read 
to  •  hp  iSrr.a'  c  t.'dny 

TlvTf  hi'inij  no  ol;jfct;on,  ♦':''■  nri.cle 
w;i-'~  o:'dt;»d  to  be  printed  in  t!it  Record, 
Ro  foIiCv, >: 

IKr'iTi    !:..•-   W:.  hliic;ton   Po-t| 
Ti'i^Y    "ND  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Z}\^   Ar.%;v    IN   THE   flAN'JS  OF  C<)>fGRFS.? 

Tiiiro  i.-  r.<  t  tJie  slii^hte-'-  eroinui  for  re- 
crimination ever  Genom!  Mir--!rii;<  request 
tilaf  C  Ti-^Tf'-  shi  uld  f'K'p:;d  tllf  -»'.-v;ce  Of 
the  nil  !i  :;i  '  .w  Ar-mv  Ir.  enacni^.L'  'lu-  Selec- 
t:\o  S>  rv;i  f  Ar "  C  v.c'f--  •  :<■  rt'-.>-ly  ;a;cl  ci  wn 
tlie  rule  as  a  m.i'rtT  •■:'  f  .ct  bv  rni>'::c!:ii5 
the  criminal  bill,  ttiat  Qin^i.?.-  ur.tl  r.<  i  the 
Prtv-idei.t  wnilti  drtcrm'ne  whotivr  tiie  men 
sh(:ul(l  b'-  he;ci  ;.:r  in  re  than  \1  rn.nths. 
T!uv  Caw  be  ii.'M  only  when  "tlie  Congress 
h.;s  iipcla;.^!  'li;'.'  tiip  national  interest  is  im- 
pcr^.tc;  ■  I;i  conformity  \MCh  tlie  la.v  €■■  n- 
f:,ii  M  ir-T  .wi  h.'is  jlK  w  £•  i-.i>  back  t'-  C    lu::.  -s. 

T'.p  l.'.'.v  wli'.ch  now  r^ '  i  r  -  C<-  w  \a\  M.ir- 
Jh  •.!!  to  .-k  C-^iic'.e^^s  f  .:  :.,-.v  .;u::..  r:ty.  is 
e:.'.:'-;v  !!'.  'A'-r-  ni  with  the  spirit  and  intent 
cf  tiic  Ci  \\>':"a'-\.n\  and  w;th  thr  trnditlons 
of  Ubertv  \v.  thf  E:.v;;ish-  poaki:.::  ci  uiitries. 
The  ulMin.iie  ci  litri-l  of  tlu-  Arniv  s-  the  his- 
toric p.iWtT  bv  wiiich  tlu  U  . ;:-;.!:  u.e  ipposes 
UMirp'.iti  ■;;  :••  h>::r.f  or  wars  of  Conquest 
abn  id  Tr.-.  r.rl.or  tiian  the  somewnat 
ac;icU;ii.r  >v.C\  '.^: ...:'..-■  x  pcwer  to  declare  war. 
Is  rb..>  tr',tr'.'r  p  -.vcr  of  the  repre^^entative 
kk;  -l.i'ur'  ;:i  t'.r  whole  process  cf  wa  and 
pf.u  e  I:'.  riM'r>;:ii:  ^he  right  to  say  wliether 
the  Arnv.  .uithcr.ztd  a  ye.-'.r  r.go  is  now  to  be 
maintained,  or  reduced  cr  even  in  ef!ect 
largely  di-^^banded  as  an  effective  force.  C(;n- 
gress  was  as?uraing  a  rrspcnslbllity  which  In 
anv  free  coimtrv  cnght  to  rest  upon  the 
leEii'lature  T";\t  .American  Army  is  com- 
mr.r.dfd  by  the  President  But  it  can  exist 
cr.'y  by  authority  of  Congress.  What  Con- 
pre-^s  willed  a  yc.ir  neo  ha.s  now  happened: 
t'-.'-'  future  t  f  the  .Army  Is  in  the  liands  of 
C   :  u-re'-- 

Or..-e  t!  •  Ml  nibt  r?  cf  C't'ttress  have  studied 
■vG-e:  »■'  i'.  Mnrshall's  te.'it:nv*f<y  there  is  little 
d'ubt  that  thev  will  net  wish  to  repeat  in 
this  crisis  '5io  errors  of  every  other  Congress 
In  every  other  cri-i.*  in  cur  history.  Thi.=;  is 
the  first  crisis  In  which  we  have  senou.sly 
prepared  fi-r  w.ir  before  war  actually  begun. 
ai-.d  Contircs^;.  coiisidcrinp  that  there  wii;,  an 
election  in  progress  last  summer,  h.i.-  already 
ft-  wn  errater  fore-trh*  a:-.  ;  ccur.ige  than 
a'v  .  *h  r  Coneress  :::  ar.v  ^.tr.-.l.ir  peru  d  m 
cur  h..--    :v 

Bi:'  :!  ry  ar.v  ch.ir.v.-  :t  now  retus..?  Gt;:eral 
W.ir.'iiai;  s  requt-t   c   subj-cii   it   to  emascu- 
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laling  amendment  ^or  filibustering  debate. 
Congress  will  be  repeating  the  errors  which 
in  1776  and  in  1861.  not  to  speaK  of  1812. 
caused  Immense  unnecrasary  sacrifice  and 
very  nearly  led  to  disaster.  The  problem  of 
the  short  enlistmenr,  which  new  troubles 
General  Marshall  and  threatens  to  disrupt  the 
whole  Armv.  was  the  main  military  trouble 
which  b^--et  Washington  in  tlie  Revclulicnary 
dncoln  in  the  Civil  War.  Before 
scientious  man  ventures  to  oppose 
arshall's  request  he  should  read  the 
the  Army  in  time  cf  war  as  set  . 
forth,  for  example,  in  General  Upton's  The 
Military  Policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
recent  bock  by  Gerieral  Palmer  on  America  in 
Arms. 

Washington's  Continental  Army  was  com- 
posed  of  volunteers  from  the  militia  of  the 
States,  and  In  the  beginning  Congress,  in- 
sisted that  the  Continentals  should  be  en- 
listed for  1  year  instead  of  for  the  duration 
cf  the  war. 

"Due  to  this  folly."  says  General  Palmer,  "it 
was  necessary  to  train  a  new  amiy  each  spring. 
•  •  •  It  was  Washington's  opinlcn  that 
but  for  this  stupid  deci$icn  »  •  •  the 
war  wcu'd  have  ended  in  decisive  American 
victory  before  the  winter  of  Valley  Forge." 

What  Washington  though  of  the  12-month 
enh.itments  is  to  be  fuund  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress  dated  August  20.  1780. 
Tpere  is  not  space  to  reprint  all  cf  it.  though 
all  of  it  Is  well  worth  reading  today:  "Had  we 
formed  a  permanent  Army  in  the  beginning, 
which,  by  the  continuance  cf  the  same  men  in 
service,  had  beep  capable  of  discipline,  we 
never  should  have  had  to  retreat  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  across  the  Delaware  in  1776.  trem- 
bling for  the  fate  cf  America,  which  nothing 
but  the  infatuation  of  the  enemy  could  have 
saved;  we  should  nof  have  remained  all  the 
succeeding  winter  at 'their  mercy,  wit'h  some- 
times scarcely  a  sufHcient  body  of  men  to 
mount  the  ordinary  guardf^.  •  ,*  •  We 
should  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
fighting  Brandywine  •  •  •  of  seeing 
Philadelphia  fall  a  prey  •  •  •  we  should 
not  have  been  at  Valley  Forge.  *  •  « 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  war  has 
been  protracted  en  this  account.  •  •  • 
The  fluctuations  of  cur  Army  kept  alive  their 
(the  enemy's)  hopes  and  at  every  period  of 
the  dissolution  cf  a  considerable  pi^rt  of  It, 
they  have  flattered  themselves  with'  seme 
decisive  advantages." 

This  same  story  was  repeated,  perhaps  even 
more  disastrously,  in  1861  There  were  in  the 
Army  then  about  200.000  volunteers  for  the 
term  of  3  years  and  about  75  000  militia  with 
a  3  months'  term  of  service.  One  can  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  General  Marshall  today 
when  one  reads  the  following  from  a  dispatch 
of  General  Patterson,  commander  of  the 
Armv  of  the  Shenandoah,  en  June  28.  1861: 
■I  beg  to  remind  the  general  in  chief  that  the 
period  of  service  of  nearly  all  the  trccps  will 
expire  within  a  month.  •  ♦  •  ,  The  new 
regiments  will  not  be  fit  for  service  before 
September,  if  then,  and  meanwhile  this  whole 
frontier  will  be  exposed  " 

The  disastrous  and  humiliating  Battle  of 
Bull  Run.  which  very  nearly  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  war,  was  almost  certainly  precipi- 
tated because  the  Army  was  melting  away.  It 
was  certainly  lost  because  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  "some  cf  the  volunteers  and  militia 
had  been  mustered  into  the  service  less  than 
a  month;  the  term  of  service  of  all  the  regi- 
ments cf  militia  was  on  the  eve  cf  expir  ng. ' 
Thus,  "dscipiine.  the  only  sure  bond  of  co- 
hesion, was  eniirelv  lacking."  (Upton,  p. 
2-16  I 

With  the  reccid  of  the  past  before  it.  with 
the  position  today  set  forth  by  General  Mar- 
fh  :\\.  there  should  be  no  reason  to  fear  that 
ti.  s  Congiet-s  will  refuse  to  do  its  duty  in  ac- 
cordai:ce  ^^:rh  the  :■•  p  nsibidty  it  has  ex- 
pressly acreptnl  fnik-  ar.v  otlier  Congress, 
Ai.d   to   r.s  t veria.-'. ;:,g   cr^d-t,   i....-   Congress 


rals<-d  an  Armr  to  prepare  for  war  before  the 
outbreak  of  wir.  There  is  no  rei.son  to  sup- 
pose that  In  Ihe  situation  which  now  cxtets 
the  Congress  will  listen  to  tho.-e  who  ask  it  to 
refuse  to  maintain  the  Army  which  it  raisfed. 


Cor.ni   ntv    of   Col.  Josiah   C     V/edgwood 

■    J    '    11 

EXTEIfSION  OF   REMARKS       || 

OF 

HON.  ElRrONK  WllFFLFR 

OF    MONI  ^   •  T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Moiday.  July  21,  1941 


ARTICLE      F40M      WASHINGTON 
HERALD 


TIME8- 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  Gpn5ent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  an  aiticle  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Tim^-Herald  of  Saturday.  July 
19,  1941.  entitled  "A  British  Official  Tells 
This  Nation  Where  to  Get  Off." 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  article 


to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


was  ordered 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
19, 19411 

IN    THE    NEWS4-A    BRmSII    OFTICIAL    TELLS    THIS 
NATI  3N    WHERE    TO    GET    OFF 

b4en  honored  by  a  visit  from  a 

r  of  the  British  ruling  classes. 

ah  C.  Wedgwood,  of  the  Wedg- 

family. 

ise   a  member  of   the   British 


lb! 

jQBi 


We  have 
typical  mem 

He  is  Col 
wocd  porcela 

He   is    likev 
Parliament. 

He  tells  us 
nes.s — "where 
how  we  get 

We  are  pu 

We  are  too 

Colonel 
"bum's  rush 
cut  cf  cur 
welfare,  cut 
gutter  of  war 

He  allows 

He  says: 

"This  is  yc 
your  necks.' 

He  continu*s 

"The  trouble 
you  are  afrai 

Friends  an 
thought  that 
responsiblliti* 
land  was  in. 

And  that  w 

obligations  of 

I  Way  curs  and 

repudiated,  a 

that  we  hsive 

And  we 
few  boons  an<  I 
land,  pulling 
he  had  gotte 
topper  back 
cloJies.    and 
.iftanding  him 

For  all  of 
Sep" — and  ri| 

Now  comes 
man   and 
us  up. 

He  tells  ua 
always   been 


all  about  cur  American  busl- 
ve  get  off,"  When  we  get  off.  and 
or. 

rks  I  I 

slow.  ■-    '  A. 

W«  rtgwocd  wants  to  give  us  tftje 

and  throw  us  cut  of  cur  peace, 

Ir^dependence.  cut  of  our  public 

our  free  institutions,  into  tjUfe 


a '  no  argument. 


iir  war  and  ycu  are  in  It  up  to 


with  you  Americans  Is  that 

to  assume  responsibilities.'' 

fellow  Americans,  we  sort  of 

we  liad  assumed  quite  a  lot  cf 

5  during  the  last  war  that  Eng- 

I 
had  assumed  obligations,  tod — 

foreign' nations  that  were  in  no 

debts  that  were  theirs  but  wore 

d  damages  and  depressions,  too, 

aever  been  able  to  recover  from. 

t  we  had  conferred  quite  a 

benefits,  especially  upon  Fng- 
chn  Bull  out  of  the  bloody  ra^ss 

himself  into,  and  putting  bis 
hLs  head,  and  dusting  off  his 
wiping  his  bruised  nose,  and 
back  en  his  unsteady  feet 
which  we  were  called  "Uncle 
ttly  so  called.  [ 

this  British  warrior  and  stateis- 
manufayturer  and  sho"vs 


ill 


the  ugh 


en 


era :kery 


how  wrong  we  are,  and  have 
and   bow   only   our   President 


i 
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Is  willing  to  assume  "a  large  share  of  respoa- 
Blbiilty"— which  he  certainly  Is  overwililng 
to  do.  end  has  considerably  overdone. 

Then  this  British  member  of  Parliament 
asks  us  why  we  have  not  got  a  "sensible 
Con^^css,"   and   says: 

"In  England  all  the  best  people  (includ- 
ing Colonel  Wedgwood,  of  course)  go  Into 
Pailiimcnt." 

But,  remarks  \he  colonel   disparagingly: 

"They  don't  try  to  go  into  Congress  here.'' 

Then  Colonel  Wedgwood,  warrior,  diplo- 
mat, and  parliamentarian,  tells  Senator 
Wheeler   "to   go  soak  his  head."  and   says: 

"I  would  be  glad  to  see  physical  interven- 
tion (of  America  in  the  war)  tomorrow.''  ana 
further  says: 

"I  would  like  to  see  American  troops  fight- 
ing beside  curs,  flying  American  planes,  sail- 
ing American  ships  over  and  In  the  war 
zone." 

The  "Union  Now"  movement,  declared 
Colonel  Wedgwood,  is  "far  more  advanced" 
In  England  thtn  in  the  United  States. 

"The  people  (in  England)  are  ready  for  it 
now  ' 

"We've  all  got  to  hang  together  dr  we  will 
hand  singly."  siys  the  colonel,  adopting  Ben- 
jamin Frunklli.'s  dictum  in  tlie  reverse,  and 
applying  to  America  what  tliat  revered* 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  to  say  about  England. 

As  a  matter  jf  fact.  Americans  would  have 
no  particular  objection  to  seeing  Colonel 
Wedgwood  hai  ging  singly. 

Indeed,  they  would  rather  favor  the  idea. 

But  they  do  object  to  all  of  us  being 
hanged  together  in  support  of  the  Jealousies 
and  commercial  rivalri'^s  and  selfish  political 
policies  cf  any  foreign  nations  whatever. 

Still,  there  it  no  use  becoming  unduly  in- 
censed at   this  crockery  warrior. 

His  opinions  are  characteristic  of  his  pres- 
ent Government. 

In  the  press  dispatches  of  the  same  day 
appear  the  remarks  of  Lord  Vanslttart.  mem- 
ber or  the  British  House  of  Lords,  who  says: 

"Any  talk  of  peace  with  the  Nazis  is  im- 
possible. Persistent  bombing  may  weaken 
German  morale  and  may  start  a  crack-up 

"But  land  success  Is  needed  against  the 
Relchswehr.  This  will  take  immense  man- 
power, and  unless  the  Russians  crush  the 
Germans  In  the  East,  America  Is  the  only 
hope. 

"In  the  long  run  American  manpower  will 
be  needed  for  a  land  victory  over  Germany." 

And  a  few  d.iys  before.  General  Sir  Claude 
Auchinleck.  commander  in  chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  In  the  Middle  East,  said:     *■ 

"I've  always  thought  the  war  must  be 
won  in  Europr,  In  Germany,  on  Germany's 
own  sell. 

"Therefore.  I  see  as  much  need  for  Ameri- 
can manpower  In  this  war  as  in  the  last." 

And  Lord  Elibank,  speaking  before  the 
House  of  Lords  Wednesday,  advised  that  the 
British  war  cabinet  "include  representatives 
of  the  dominions,  India,  and  the  United 
States,  who  socn  will  be  nearer  to  us  In  war 
than  they  are  at  present." 

How  gratifying  it  will  be  to  the  once  free 
people  of  the  United  States  to  be  back  in  the 
British  Empire  on  the  same  terms  and  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  subject  races  of  oppressed 
India. 

Tlie  facts  arfi.  folks — In  the  plain  English 
which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  hear 
spoken — that  England  knows  she  cannot  win 
the  war  against  Germany. 

But  she  positively  will  not  make  peace,  no 
matter  how  honorable  a  peace  might  be 
offered 

"Any  German  offer  of  a  peace  conference 
with  honor,"  Lord  Vansittart  says,  "will 
always  have  at  certain  degree  of  acceptance 
among  'mugs'  of  high  circles  as  well  as  low." 

But  "no  conjprehcnsive  peace  is  possible." 

Because  the  l^ntish  Empire  expects  America 
to  do  her  fighting  for  her,  and  to  drag  her 


chestnuts  out  of  the  hot  coals  of  the  war  she 
has  declared,  and  the  diplomatic  complica- 
tions she  lias  Involved  herself  in. 

We  Americans  could  not  say  this  and  be 
believed,  but  when  English  lords  and  generals 
and  members  of  Parliament  say  it,  it  must 
be  recognized  as  true. 

Moreover,  Mr  Atlce.  member  of  the  British 
War  Cabinet,  repeats  It:  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
Prem.ler  of  England,  definitely  declares  it. 

"The  age  of  appeasement  and  Isolation  is 
gone."  says  the  truculent  Col.  Josiah  C.  Wedg- 
wood, speaking  for  us  Americans  as  well  as 
fcr  the  British  Parliament. 

"We've  had  years  and  years  of  tliese 
WTetched  appeasers,  like  WHEELia.  in  Eng- 
land." 

And  "by  wretched  appeasers  I  mean  all  peo- 
ple who  are  not  prepared  to  consider  their 
duty  to  the  rest  of  mankind." 

"And  "  continues  the  crockery  colonel  em- 
phatically, "this  Includes  all  those  who  think 
they  can  keep  out  of  the  war  and  let  the 
other  hemispiicre  settle  its  own  difficulties." 

According  to  these  Britl.-'h  statesmen  and 
generals,  we  Americans  must  take  on  the  age- 
old  hatreds  and  Jealousies  of  Europe,  the  an- 
cient racial  and  religious  antagonisms  of  Asia. 

We  must  carry  the  four  freedoms  lutilely 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  only  to  have 
them  rejected  and  ridiculed  when  they  arrive 
there 

Meanwhile  we  must  deprive  ourselves  of 
every  phase  of  freedom  here  at  home — of  every 
ounce  of  political  liberty,  of  every  atom  of 
prosperity,  of  every  shadow  of  public  or  pri- 
vate welfare. 

We  must  even  sacrifice  our  Independence 
so  that  a  foreign  nation,  against  which  we 
formerly  rebelled  because  of  its  exactions  and 
harsh  domination,  its  ingratitude  and  injus- 
tice, can  now  use  us  as  part  of  its  war  m.a- 
chlne,  and  make  us  a  part  of  Its  long-sought 
world  dominion. 

In  discussing  this  flagrant  British  war 
propaganda  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Sena- 
tor ToBET  recalled  the  fact  "That  Lord  North- 
cliffe  said  In  his  book  In  1928  that  he  spent 
$150,000,000  in  the  United  States  in  1917  to 
get  America  into  the  war. 

'How  much."  continued  Senator  Tobey, 
"do  you  suppose  they  (the  British)  are  spend- 
ing today?" 

"This  man  Wedgwood."  said  Senator  Tobey 
further,  "is  only  a  disciple  of  Winston 
Churchill.  The  same  Winston  Churchill  who 
said  in  his  book  written  in  1925 — 'the  best 
way  to  secure  American  sympathy  is  to  get 
American  blorri  .'-h'^d  on  the  field  '  " 

Senator  Whifiir  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  delendeci  the  United  States  Congress 
against  the  attacks  of  Colonel  Wedgwpod,  and 
repelled  with  admirable  restraint  the  amazing 
personal  assault  against  himself  made  by  the 
British  premier 

Said  Senator  Wheiler: 

"Lord  Halifax  and  the  other  English  states- 
men may  take  Mr.  Wlllkie  into  camp:  they 
may  take  Mr  Morgenthau  into  camp;  they 
,may  take  M'  Ki  ox  into  camp:  but  they  are 
not  going  t  rtii.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stages,  in  my  Judgment  ' 

Let  us  hope  that  Senator  Wnrni-KR  s  Judg- 
ment is  sound  and  true. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
small  t>elief  that  this  cowering  Congress  will 
possess  the  courage  to  assert  any  form  of 
American  independence,  or  to  stop  in  any 
manner  the  offensive  foreign  propaganda 
which  Is  rushing  our  country  into  an  alien 
war. 

Colonel  Wedgwood  is  on  his  way  home,  to 
be- sure,  but  Lord  Halifax,  the  authorized  and 
official  mteilcrer  extraordinary,  and  meddler 
plenipotentiary.  In  A^n^ica  s  personal  politi- 
cal affairs,  is  still  at  large  in  this  land  of  the 
free,  and  still  perpetrating — without  protest 
from  our  pseudo-American  Congress — his 
humiliating  affronts  to  the  independence  and 
the  self-respect  of  the  American  people. 


The  Artnv  We  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  ^:I:M^vKKS 
o* 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW  HAMPSHIllE 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  TTHE  UNITED   '^TAl  ES 


Monday.  July  21,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MARK  SULLIVAN 


Mi.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  n^: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printod  :r, 
the  Appendix  an  artacle  by  Maik  Sul.;- 
van  entitled  "Tlie  Army  We  Neea,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  M  n- 
day.  July  21.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  iho  aitirl*^ 
was  ordci'ed  to  be  prixited  in  the  Rrcopr. 
as  fellows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  JuK  21    1941  1 
Draft  AiTtRNATUTs 
I  (By    Mark   Sullivan) 

THE    ARMY    WE    NEED 

General  M6r.shall  says  that  August  1— that 
means,  next  week — is  the  deadline  for  actum 
by  Congress  to  keep-  draftees  in  service  be- 
yond the  1  year  for  which  they  were  in- 
ducte<l  General  Marshall  wants  the  draftees 
kept.     Much  of  Congroes  is  reluctant. 

The  few  days  left  for  derision  nia\  be  too' 
short  a  time  to  talk  aJaout  alternatives.  It 
may  be  the  only  practicable  thing  i>  t.  hd'.d 
the  draftees  If  General  Marsliith  .^.'.vs  sm 
that  carries  the  greatest  possible  \>.e.ulit  If 
the  head  of  the  Army  says  this  i-  unquah- 
fledly  the  t)est  way,  that  his  Jucicment  is  nnt 
affected  by  enforced  expediency  tliat  he  is 
not  merely  asking  for  the  best  thun  can  be 
done  under  tiie  circumstances — if  General 
Marshall  says  that,  then  no  reasonable  per- 
son will  wish  to  argue. 

But  there  remains  a  sound  Judgment  that 
merely  keeping  the  draftees  beyond  then 
year  will  not  fully  solve  our  ploblem  It  w.i; 
lead  to  future  situations  as  embarrasmg  as 
the  present  one:  and  it  will  leave  a  bad  taste 
among  many  draftees  and  their  families,  who 
understood  their  period  of  .servire  was  tw  be 
but  a  year.  Finally,  keeping  the  oi.iftees  w;'., 
not  give  us  the  kind  of  Army  Aineiir.!  i,ieds 

The  kind  of  Army  America  wai.;=  is  com- 
posed of  two  things  The  ftr'-t  is  a  perma- 
nent Regular  Army,  a  standing  Army  B> 
"permanent"  is  meant  permanence  of  the 
individuals  coriiposing  the  Army  Our  per- 
manent Army  should  be  ninrie  up  of  men 
who  remain  in  the  Army,  r.i?.ke  a  kfetime 
career  of  it 

"  It  is  such  men  who  have  .-.Iw.ivs  made  up 
our  Regular  Army,  men  who  enl>;  v.luii- 
tarify  because  they  like  the  career,  and  fiT 
the  same  reason  reenlist  when  their  3-y(.ir 
terms  of  service  end.  The  perm.anent  st.ind- 
Ing  Army  must  t>e  mtide  up  of  soldiers  of 
this  kind.  For  the  essentials  of  a  modern 
army  are  that  it  shoiold  be  highly  mechan- 
ized, highly  mobile.  In  such  an  army,  the 
soldiers  must  have  greater  mechanical  skill 
than  can  be  commonly  acquired  in  a  single 
enlistment.  Also,  such  an  army  needs  the 
sort  of  teamwork,  the  quick  coordination  attd 
maneuvering'  in  units  that  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  fairly  long  experience  with  the 
same  personnel,  trainirtg  shoulder  to  shou'di  r 
In  the  s!>me  units. 

This  permanent,  standing  Army  need  i  t 
be  extremely  large.  General  Marshall,  be:  re 
a  Senate  committee  laEt  Thursday,  said  that 
1,600.000  would  be  encAigh  That  is  an  ru-- 
side  fifjure — some  Judge  that  a  million  wuuld 
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hf  cough.  (Brir  .n  !iu!5d  we  are  speaking 
of  Ti'.e  figure  lor  u.t-  ptrmanent  standing 
Army  Ef^r  In  nUud  also  th.a  every  dis- 
cus, i^n  r.{  the  yize  of  our  standing  Army  In- 
eluc:-:-.  the  assumption  that  we  ^hail  have 
In  ii';d.';i  !i  an  cxrr' mciy  stronii;  N:tvy.  and 
an  u.r  ;.  rcc  prir*  .c.i:!y  wr.hcut  lim:t  ) 

T..:^  rt-K-uUr  ita;.a;i..:;  Army  ui  -..y  1  600.000. 
Is  -Ai-.at  we  need  ;;.-  <»  pcrm.tr.t '.t  <irmy.  In 
adchilon.  w'e  nei-d,  for  po:>.-ib:e  emtTgencles, 
a  ri.sfTVoir  (>i  ndciiuuiui.  matt  rial.  Th.s  res- 
ervoir fchould  be  provided  by  luL-ptm^  uni- 
versal iriilitary  training— military  tra.r.ir.j:^  as 
distinct  from  induction  into  the  A:r..y  The 
m.:-.- w-y  timing  -h- u'.d  be  given  to  every 
V  '•::.  ciirlnr  th-  f.'^*  y  r  followins?  school 
(,r  ti-iie^-'-  After  a  few  years  we  w  uiri  have 
an  ..u«4U-U-  re>-tiV'  ir  uf  yoUiig  nun  w.th  1 
year  of  ni!;;t;;ry  irainint;.  ava;;ab".(  i  r  addi- 
tion to  the  Rccu'.ar  Army  in  enierRenry 

The^t>  'WO  '>!;:,>.'■;  tfigethcr  compose  what 
AnurK.i  nexN  f  r  \'^  pfrmai.ent  military 
fystt  m 

The  iirin.fdia"'-  q'lestion  If.  Can  we  set 
about  buddi:.^  up  thl,>  system  now?  Is  it  too 
late  to  m;^kp  n.  iresh  start?  As  Ccngrets  de- 
bates wh-'iir  !..  extend  the  f-e;vicc  of  the 
draltee-  is  k  practicable  to  consider,  as  a 
substitut-'  the  pernianent  two-part  military 
sy-teni  h>r.'  sukTKested?  Could  ^c  tifi  it 
ttart*  d    In    t  in.t.  ' 

Th.'  fir.st  co;:-.:e-e  qutsticii  is,  Can  we  buikl 
up  cur  R»su:ar  Army  quickly  tixu-'h  to  a 
fi,rirr  cf  apprcxirr.ately  1.600  000'  T'^  F^art 
with  Wf  already  h:ive  476  000  Regular^  (These 
ere  the  re^'.i'.ai  3-year  voluntary  enl'.s'ees  &» 
rti.-tmrt  from  1-year  draftees  )  A--  an  addi- 
tion to  These,  we  cru'.d  probably  get  many  of 
the  rirafte'^s  n.ow  approaching  t!it  end  cf  'heir 
f.TV.ce  The  total  of  these  Is  ab^ip  600  000 
M.my  cf  'honi.  havin?  become  familiai  with 
the  Army  and  h  ivme  already  been  detached 
from  thtir  ordiin^ry  peacf'iir.e  empl  ymeht 
and  associations,  mieht  be  wilUn^;  to  become 
Regvilars 

111  adr'.:*lon  we  ci>uld  renew  th.e  mechanism 
for  stimtilatme  enH'^tmen.t  of  RegMlfl:;?.  which 
wa.s  ni!  re  cr  less  dropped  when  we  adopted 
the  draft  "^v^'eni  Whe'htr  we  could  a'tain 
the  to'al  -"f  nppr- ximately  1  PCO  000.  and  at- 
tain It  m  titr.i,  ;.-  lor  General  Marshal!  and 
the  cthf*r  Armv  experts  to  ?ay 

Whother  cr  not  we  can  bet;ln  the  twt  -part 
Evstem  now,  tl-.ere  ran  be  little  qiiesf.cn  we 
wi'uld  have  done  better  to  nd~pt  It  In-tead 
of  the  rirnf  .evstem  a  year  ago.  Much  'hat  we 
havf  d<^ne  wai=  awkward  and  wa-t»ful  and  is 
now  tx-iiig  undone 

We  t'->ok  n;*";  up  to  35  away  from  IndU'^rrie-: 
In  which  they  were  useful  and  put  them  in 
military  tramim:  where  thev  were  little 
■  needt'd,  and  from  whn  h  those  ever  28  are  now 
being  releu.sed  S'?me  cf  the  noMon?  of  a 
year  ag  ^  are  n  mv  s-:^en.  as  fantastic.  How  many 
remember  that  t'n.e  original  proposal  was  to 
reclster  everv  male  from  18  to  64,  a:;d  put 
under  draft  all  uo  to  45^ 
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ARTICLE  BY  BARNET  NOVER 


eriiitUd  'Sign  of  the  'V  "  pu'ou.shtd  in 
the  Wa^i.r.glon  Post  cf  today,  July  21. 
1941. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  th-'  arMcle 
was  ord-  red  to  be  printed  \n  iho  Reci  rd. 

Sign   ot  Th:.   "V'  [ 

,  (By  Barnet  Nover) 

NFW    WE.'KPON    IN    Tlii:    WAR    OF    Nf.I'.',  TS 


V.i. 


.  _;:.L 


to  men 


'There   Is   nc    m^re 
than  a  new  symbr!." 

—  Emerson. 

Hew  It  bt'fe'iin.  by  vthom.  and  where  Is  not 
quite  cl-ar  Tlu'  inhabitants  of  occupied 
Europe  live  behind  a  high  wall  closely  guarded 
by  the  Gestapo     But  fn.m  time  to  time  news 


from  that  v; 


concvn'.rati- 


does  man- 


age to  get  out. 

Early  this  year  it  was  learned  that  in  Bel- 
gium th.e  pcpuiation  wus  g..v2ug  vent  to  Its 
hatred  of  the  conqueror  by  chalking  defiant 
intcriptions  on  waiis  and  uoors.  The  writing 
wtts  u.-ua:iy  uone  in  the  dead  of  night.  When 
day  erne  the  German  authorities  saw  to  It 
that  tile  inscription.^  were  erased,  sometimes 
taking  punitive  actun  against  those  deemed 
respcn-ible.  The  next  night  the  same  in- 
scriptions reappeared  An.ong  them  one  was 
notable  lor  its  «*ark  simplicity — the  letter  V. 
Writing  on  the  wall  is  an  old  political 
habit  m  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  was  so 
prevalent  in  France  tha'  laws  had  to  be 
^  passed  by  the  chamber  prohibiting  the 
prac-:.-  It  wa'^  v.  cn.n.Lii  in  Italy  that 
MusM:.ini  saw  to  i".  sc  n  aft^er  he  came  into 
I  power,  that  tiie  walls  were  covered  with  his 
pet  slotians.  such  as.  for  Insiance.  Believe! 
Obey!     Figl.t' 

T!.'^   ir.scriritions   that   be^-an   to  appear  on 
Belijian    walls   this   year   weiL    raanifestations 
.    of    p^i~.-ive    resistance       Ti.e    movement    was 
'    Individually    initiated     the    reflection    of    a 
spontaneous  urge  'o  expr^.ss  the  loathing  felt 
for   the   conqueror       And    wiiat   wa.s  happen- 
ing  ir.   Belgium  was   happening  elsewhere  In 
I    Europe   as   well.     It   may.   therefore,  be   that 
I    the    A     svnibol  fir^t  in.de  r..s  appearance  not 
'    In  Belgium   but  m  FraiKc  or  Holland.     The 
Important  fact  is  not  wr.eie  it  originated  but 
th.a"    1'   .-oon   bei:an   to   -['riad 

British  propaganda  hi.s  tended  to  be  far 
from  effei  uve  m  this  war.  The  Nazis  have 
I  had  the  jump  on  them  in  waging  psycho- 
1  logical  w-.rfare  a.s  m  the  field  of  military 
i  actiuii  But  somebody  in  London  was  wise 
I  enoi.ii:.  ti'  see  tlie  eHective  use  to  which  the 
'  "V  ■  symbol  could  be  put.  So  beginning  In 
j  April  the  B.  B  C.  broadcasts  to  occupied 
;  Europe  t>egaa  to  urge  people  everywhere  to 
mianitc't  their  spirit  of  defiance,  their  hope 
of  an  ultin.ate  victory  over  the  Nazis,  by 
mak.ni:   th.e  v-idest  use  of  the  symbol. 

It    1.-    a    capital    offenje    in    the    conquered 

coui.ti.t  s  to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts,  par- 

those  oriizinannt;  in  Great  Britain 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NFW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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the 


n^mpaign  shows  how 


Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  T  aJ-k 
imanimotis  cor.s<r.f  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix   an   article    by   Barnet   Nover 


,s  drastic  law  operates  to  prevent  such 
listening.  By  June  the  letter  V  had  become 
the  symbol  of  a  silent  crusade  against  the 
Naz.s  Then  people  began  to  tap  out  the. 
letter  V  in  Morse  code — three  dots  and  a 
dash  Th.en  tiie  discovery  was  niade  that  this 
rhytiim  was  to  be  found  repeated  in  endless 
variations  ;n  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony, 
now  the  M.irselHaise  of  a  r';w  war  for 
llbcrati.  n 

Wha'  G  e-  "V  .-^md  f.r^  Alone  it  stands 
fcr  •:  '-  twenty-second  letter  in  the  English 
alphat;:.-t.  tiie  Roman  symbol  for  5.  But  to 
the  cppress^ed  people  of  Etircpe  It  has  taken  • 
on  a  far  greater  meawmg.  To  the  people  of 
Prance  and  'c  the  French-speaking  Belgians 
It  m,ean.<=  "victcire"- — victory.  To  the  people 
of  Holland  i^nd  Flanders  it  mean  "vrijheit"— - 
freedom  R'  p  :.*  d  thrice  Norwegians  recog« 
nire  i+  a.-  an  ,...bic-.:at:'  n  fcr  "ve  vil  vlnne" — 
we  wn.l  win.  In  Pil  lant^uage?  it  means:  "We 
i\:  n.  '  .-'rn---  "  Tlie  iiaan  who  wrote  the  V 
or  wh.itUd  It;  musical  counterpart  or  tapped 


It  out  In  \iDrse  codtf  and  the  one  who  riads 
or  listens  to  it  form  part  of  a  great  brcther- 
hood:  "Wei  are  weak  today.  We  shall  be 
strong  tomorrow.  We  are  disarmed  tut  not 
conquered  '  We  are  fighting  back.  We  Shall 
triumph,    ^e  shall  be  free  again." 

This  thetne  of  soUdarity  and  hcpe  the 
B.  B  C.'s  niysteriouE  speaker.  Col.  V.  Britton. 
has  hammarcd  home  to  the  conquered  peo-r 
pies  cf  Eurape  almost  daily.  And  at  the  end 
of  last  wcel  the  movement  was  given  official 
sanction  byjnone  other  than  Winston  Church- 
Ill  In  a  spedlal  broadcast. 

In  unity]  there  is  strength.  Hitler  has 
sought  to  unite  Eiircpe  by  transforming  It 
Into  a  continent  of  slaves  ruled  by  a  master 
race.  I 

Writing  ihe  letter  V  on  doors  and  oralis 
will  not  glTe  arms  to  the  disarmed,  desltroy 
prison  walfc  behind  which  135.000.000  peo- 
ple are  himg  held  In  subjection.  But  by^ 
enabling  tlje  conquered  to  express  their  feel-' 
Ings  the  npovement  is  nonetheless  one  of 
great  potential  significance.  So  much  so. 
Indeed,  thit,  acting  on  the  theory  that'  if 
you  can  t  [beat  them  you  Join  them,  the 
Nazis  are  jnow  proclaiming  that  V  means 
viktoria— tfe  vtctcry  of  the  German  arms, 
or  veni.  vjdi,  vici.  which  they  insist  they 
have  a  greiter  right  to  say  than  did  CDtsar. 
But  this  ilever  rtise  of  appropriating  the  • 
symbol  of]  the  enemy  will  not  work  It 
com.es  too  hate.  Besides,  the  German  -word 
for  victcryj  is  not  vlktoria — that  is  a  word 
borrowed  from  Latin— but  sieg.  Tlncse  in 
Germany  iid  Austria  who  write  V  on  their 
walls  mayj  have  quite  another  word  in 
m.lnd — veraeltung — revenge,  for  Instancf.  as 
Erika  Marli  suggests,  or  verdamt — damned, 
cr  vernlch^n — to  wipe  out. 

In  the  i^ieantime  R  A.  F.  squadrons  fljylng 
in  V  formations  over  the  Channel  to  their 
the  continent  are  reminding  the 
people  of  (Jermany  and  the  conquered  peo- 
ples of  El  rope  that  V  can  also  stand  for 
vengeance. 
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\ 


Mr.  MONEONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  epciend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  indude  therein  the  loUcwing  edi- 
torial froBi  the  Washington  Post  oi  Sat- 
urday, July  19,  1941,  entitled  "Labor  and 
the  Law": 
[From  the  [Washington  Post  of  July  19,  1941) 

LABOR    AND    THE    LAW  I 

When  strikes  paralyze  defeiise  industries, 
they  are,  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thur- 
man  Arnold  points  out  In  a  current  article, 
dramatic  enough  to  receive  spectacular  pub- 
licity, and  public  opinion  Is  focused  upon  the 
problem  of  finding  a  solution  fcr  such  dis- 
turbances. Mr.  Arnold  is.  therefore,  more  con- 
cerned abc^it  illegitimate  union  practices  that 
are  carrledj  on  unobtrusively  or  under  cover. 
More  particularly,  he  is  irked  because  of  the 
Inability  c^  the  Antitrust  Division,  which  he 
heads,  to  proceed  vigorously  against  such 
practices.  In  the  now  famous  Hutcheson 
case,  which  came  befoie  the  United  States 


I 
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Supreme  Court  last  winter.  It  was  held  that 
restraint  of  trade  due  to  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes Is  not  one  of  the  practices  banned  by 
the  Sherman  Act.  The  effect  of  that  and 
several  subsequent  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  Court  has  t)een  to  leave  the  Department 
of  Justice  help  ess  to  proceed  against  prac- 
tices that  further  no  legitimate  ends  of  labor 
organizations  but  serve  only  to  imp>ose  anti- 
social restraints  upon  Interstate  commerce. 

Apparently  the  only  way  to  secure  relief 
from  the  exactions  of  racketeers,  large  and 
small,  who  prey  on  labor  unions  without  run- 
ning afoul  oi  the  law  is  to  amend  or  extend 
the  Sherman  A:t  so  that  the  unions  may  no 
longer  restrain  interstate  commerce  for  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  their  primary  and  legiti- 
mate objectives  Those  objectives  arc.  briefly, 
the  securing  of  better  wages,  shorter  hours, 
generally  impr(  ved  working  conditions,  and 
the  right  to  col.ective  bargaining. 

Two  bills  designed  to  outlaw  specified  anti- 
social activities  of  labor  unions  have  recently 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Congressman 
MoNRONZY  and  Congressman  Walter,  and  are 
now  before  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee. 
These  bills  would  make  it  uiilawful  for  unions 
to  engage  In  strikes  designed  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  of  labor-saving  devices,  to  coerce 
employers  into  hirirjg  unneeded  men.  or  to 
compel  recogni.ion  of  a  nonrepresentative 
labor  organization  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  Tlie  mere  recital  of  the  numer- 
ous activities  that  these  bills  propose  to  bring 
within  the  scope  of  laws  designed  to  protect 
the  consumer,  the  businessman,  and  labor 
Itself  from  oppr«'sslve  restraints  and  monopo- 
lies is  enough  t<  show  the  need  for  a  legisla- 
tive redefinition  of  labor's  rights  under  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  Arnold's  especial  aim  Is  to  protect  low- 
Income  consum'Ts  from  union  exploitation 
and  tc  prevent  the  destruction  of  small  Inde- 
pendent businesses  by  unreasonable  union 
demands  Obviously,  practices  that  impede 
the  effective  fur.ctionlng  of  Industry  In  nor- 
mal times  al.so  -etard  cur  defense  program. 
Hence,  amendment  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
cover  antisocial  labor  activities  can  be  urged 
as  a  defense  met  sure  as  well  as  for  the  more 
Immediate  and  .germane  rea.sons  stressed  by 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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Mr  MARTIN  J  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  u:  d' :  1  i-.t-  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  In  tl-  Rv  i  ro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing broadcast  over  the  red  network  of 
the  National  Broiidcasting  Co.,  Friday 
evening,  July  18,  1941,  participated  in  by 
Albort  W.  Hawkes,  president.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Jion. 
John  Q.  Carey,  mayor.  Toledo.  Ohio:  and 
ErirTiund  Ruffin.  director,  Toledo  Indus- 
trial Pcac-'  Boaid. 


It  is  encouraging  in  times  such  as  we 
are  now  experiencing  in  the  industrial 
world  to  find  men,  outstanding  in  busi- 
ness, public  affairs,  and  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations  exchanging  views  on  a 
subject  which  is  clpse  to  the  heart  of 
every  thinking  person  in  this  country.  In 
a  discussion  free  of  any  self-serving  mo- 
tives and  designed  to  further  the  progress 
of  our  national-defpn^e  progr-^m  by  the 
elimination  of  any  and  all  industrial  mis- 
understandings, the.se  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion,  have  presented  a  constructive 
and  workable  plan.  Let  us  hope  that 
the.r  suggestions  will  find  ready  and  en- 
thusiastic support. 

The  radio  broadcast  follows: 

Announcer  'How  to  Stop  Strikes."  The 
National  Broadcasiing  Co  presents  a  prog- 
ress report  on  a  strike-preventive  plan  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  advocates  for  adoption  by  the  Na- 
tion's Industrialized  communities.  This  re- 
port Will  be  delivered  by  Albert  W  Hawkes, 
president  of  the  national  chamber  and 
outstanding  American  industrialist.  What 
Is  the  plan  and  how  does  It  function?  To 
bring  you  a  specific  Illustration.  N.  B  C. 
presents,  with  Mr  Hawkes.  a  first-hand  re- 
port on  the  work  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Toledo  Industrial  Peace  Board  The 
manufacturing  city  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  has 
attained  national  prominence  because  of  its 
remarkable  record  of  steadily  diminishing 
strikes.  Here  this  evening  to  tell  Mr. 
Hawkes  and  the  radio  audience  the  suc- 
cess story  of  the  Toledo  Peace  Board  are 
Toledo  Mayor  Johri-Q  Carey  and  Edmund 
Ruflin.  the  board's  director.  And  now.  Mr. 
Hawkes 

Mr  Hawkes.  The  destructive  tidal  wave 
of  strikes  that  swept  the  country  has  now 
subsided  somewhat,  but  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  there  won't  be  a  recurrence. 
Therefore,  the  Lssue  Is  far  from  being  settled. 
Strikes  have  not  ceased  altogether  by  any 
means.  Threats  of  strikes  continue  to 
hover  ominously  over  the  Nation. 

The  serious  problem  of  industrial  strife — 
strife  that  Interrupts  the  Row  of  the  ma- 
chines and  materials  of  defense — warrants 
the  painstaking  consideration  of  every  pa- 
triotic  and   public-spirited   American. 

In  my  last  talk  to  the  N.  B.  C.  network 
audience  several  weeks  ego,  I  pointed  out 
emphatically  that  legislative  compulsion  in 
the  settlement  of  defen.se  strikes  Is  not  the 
answer  in  a  representative  democracy — that 
voluntary  cooperation  is  the  American  way. 
We  do  not  and  cannot  defend  ourselves 
against  totalitarianism  through  adoption  of 
totalitarian  methods 

What,  then,  Is  the  solution  to  the  strike 
problem?  Well,  here's  the  most  logical  an- 
swer that  I  know  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  strongly  urges 
that  employers  and  employees  declare  a 
Nation-wide  moratorium  on  Industrial  strife 
for  the  duration  cf  the  emergency.  This 
moratorium  may  most  effectively  be  realized 
through  local  and  voluntary  action.  Though 
national  In  effect,  defense  strikes  are  mostly 
local  In  origin.  Communities  throughout 
the  country  are  answering  the  national 
chamber's  urgent  call  for  a  cessation  of  in- 
diistrial  disputes — disputes  that  disrupt  not 
only  defense  production  but  the  Nation's 
very  unity. 

Local  chambers  cf  commerce  have  been 
Instrumental  In  the  organization  of  mora- 
torium committees  composed  of  the  most 
progressive  elements  of  local  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  public.  These  committees 
are  making  possible  the  machinery  of  media- 
tion locally,  and  employers  and  employees 
are  talking  their  differences  out  Instead  of 
fighting  them  out.  That  method.  I  submit. 
Is  the  American  way — and  we  believe  that 
U  the  only  way. 


The  progress  thus  far  achieved  through 
this  voluntary  method  of  settling  di.-putos 
!s  encouraging  But  now  let's  listen  to  a 
first-hand  account  of  a  stnke-preventlve 
plan,  similar  to  that  advocated  by  the  na- 
tional chamber,  whidh  has  been  operating 
with  Increasing  success  in  Toledo.  Ohio.  As 
our  announcer  has  already  Informed  ycu. 
John  Carey.  Toledo's  mayor,  and  Edmund 
Ruffin.  director  of  Toledo's  peace  board,  are 
with  us  this  evening  Mayor  Carey,  will  ycu 
tell  us  something  aljout  your  city? 

Mr.  Carzy  Well.  Mr  Hawkes.  we  have  ap- 
proximately 325.C00  people^ln  our  yCity  and 
Its  environs.  We  haw  about  500 Industries. 
We  are  the  center  of  the  glass  Industry,  and 
we're  large  mantifacturers  of  automotive 
parts.  We  are  mainlj?  an  indiistrial  city — a 
city  that  under  ordinajry  circumstances  would 
be  Just  as  subject  to-  labor  disturbances  as 
any  other  highly  Industrialized  community. 

Mr.  Hawkes  ^a^orrCarey.  all  evidence  in- 
dicates that  your  cdnditions  are  ordii;ary. 
but  that  your  accompli.-hments  are  extiaor- 
dinary.  Industrial  relations  in  your  city  have 
become  singularly  free  from  discord.  How 
do  you  account  for  Toledo's  Industrial  har- 
mony? Surely  you  have  had  labor  troubles 
in  the  past?  , 

Mr.  Carey  Toledo'^  record  of  Industrial 
disputes  was  no  diffeutnt  from  that  of  many 
other  harassed  manufacturing  cities  before 
we  organized  our  peace  board.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  experlenocd  labor  difficulties  of 
a  rather  spectacular  character  In  1934  Our 
peace  board  came  as  b  result  of  those  hectic 
times 

Mr  Haw*kes.  VMiat  Uas  the  nature  of  those 
labor   troubles.  Mayor  Carey? 

Mr  Carey.  Well,  it  iRasn't  so  much  the  ex- 
tent of  the  trouble  as  the  violence  of  its 
character  that  worried  us.  The  State 
guardsmen  had  to  be  called  out.  Two  per- 
sons. Innocent  bystanders,  were  killed,  and 
we  suffered  from  a  "rash  of  lesser  strikes. 
Then  a  general  strike  threatened  to  smother 
Toledo's  production  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Hawkes.  And  did  this  general  strike 
occur? 

Mr.  Carey.  Fortunately,  It  didn't  But  It 
made  us  stop  to  think — think  fast  and  h;.rd 
In  the  meanwhile,  Edward  McGrady.  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  had  traveled  to 
Toledo  time  and  again  in  connection  with 
Industrial  conflicts.  Finally.  Mr  McGrady 
told  us  that  our  problem  was  a  local  one 
and  should  be  solved  locally.  He  suggested 
that  we  form  a  local  Industrial  peace  board. 
We  acted  on  his  scviad  advice  and  set  up  a 
board  composed  of  five  labor  leaders,  five 
manufacturers,  and  eight  representatives  of 
the  Toledo  public. 

Mr.  Hawkes.  I  understand  that  the  peace 
board  met  with  success  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Carey  Thit's  iight  Mr.  Hawkes.  and 
the  city  is  determined  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  successful.  Not  only  city  and  peace 
board  officials,  not  only  employers  and  the 
labor  unions,  but  the  Toledo  public  in  gen- 
eral is  determined  that  wasteful  deadlocks 
must  be  forestalled.  And  right  here.  Mr. 
Hawkes.  I  should  like  to  express  my  belief 
that  the  determination  and  cooperation  of 
the  community  means  everything  to  the 
board's  successful  qperaiion.  Theje's  no 
magic  in  the  plan  it.-elf  But  behind  It  Is  the 
will  of  the  people  It  was  formed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  people,  the  employers,  the 
workers  and  the  presB.  In  my  opinion,  the 
peace-board  plan  which  is  generally  the 
same  as  the  moratorium  plan  advocated  by 
the  national  chamten  car  succeed  anywhere 
If  the  community  stands  firmly  behind  it. 

Mr.  Hawke-s.  'The  peace  board  Is  a  part  of 
Toledo's    city    goverriaaent     isn't    it? 

Mr.  Carey  Yes;  it  Is,  Mr  Hawkes  And 
the  cost  of  the  board  to  the  c  t\  i'-'  c:.!y  a 
little  more  than  »6  COO  a  year. 

Mr.  Hawkes  What  hav^  been  the  results 
of  the  peace  beard's  ecti  .tcs  so  lin  as  the 
city  is  concerned? 
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Mr   Caf.fy    Tlie  r<":ults  in  man-hcurs  t:  v- d. 

In  orders  to  To'edo  inda«t.rles  which  w;uld 
have  gone  elf-ewhere  If  labor  condltirns  h«Td 
befTi  disturbed.  In,  wapes  earned  and  paH, 
and  In  unlnterrrspt^d  production  total  sav- 
llngs  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  But  that  s 
•  only  the  ma'ena!  i«Ule  ol  Tiiledos  success 
BVjry.  Our  town  is  more  unlfiefl  now.  more 
friendly  and  Its  people  are  more  neighborly.* 
We  are  net  only  mrrc  peaceful  In  ouv  Indus- 
trial relations  but  In  our  personal  relations 
as  well 

!,:.-  }^Av^Kr3,  Yru'v?  givrn  u.s  a  gocd  Idea  of 
w:..."  -he  p>  ace"bc;.rd  means  to  Toledo.  Slayor 
Car?y  New-,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
n-fh-'fis  u'jert  hy  the  board 

Nfr  {■>r.  .  F  i  Kuffln  is  the  outstanding  au- 
thority I  n  the  work  cf  the  board,  Mr-Hawkes. 
Sine  Mr  Ruffin  1?  a  modest  sort  of  fellow.  I 
won't  embarras.'  him  with  too  much  praise 
•  of  h^  qualifications.  But  I  do  w^int  to  tay 
thii*  Mr  Rii.Tin.  a.s  director  cf  the  peace 
boa:d.  li  thu  key  to  Its  success.  He  has  the 
respect  of  employers  and  employees.  As  a 
nt-wspapor  labor  reporter  at  th*^  t;me  of  his 
jipptimtment  as  the  tx^ard's  diner  t.c  Ir-.^i 
^  un  excellent  knowledge  of  Toledo's  lab.^r  re- 
la*  i  :.s  In  many  instances,  an  entire  di.-pu'e 
Is  handled  by  Mr  RurSn.  without  rcccur-t  tw 
th"  voiiH'.tf'er  members  of  the  panel 

M.-  IUakes  Thank  ycu.  Mayor  Curt  v,  f"r 
y  ur  iri'tructive  a:id  interest  in;:  cciiin-.f-nts. 
and  I  want  to  talk  v, ;:■;  Mr  RuSii  in  :\;  t  a 
moment  First.  1  shtuld  like  to  tell  cur  audi- 
ence m  the  many  Ci.niniunitles  throughout 
the  country  that  I  b.  licve  the  picture  of  To- 
ledo painted  by  Mayor  Carey — a  pirture  of 
peace  In  industry— can  be  pa.r.feti  ;:;  yuf 
coinmUMity  thiough  aclup'icn  iT  tii'  i.a- 
tlunal  chamber's  propi-.'^al  iV,r  a  m  r.i;  :.-l.::i 
oil  nidu.^inal  .^trife  Thcie  are  perilcua  tuns 
fur  cur  Nailcn  Tlie  lued  for  th^-  hii^liest  cc- 
gree  of  unity  and  iiarmony  in  v'ar  rt'.ri.  :.- 
industrial  and  social,  is  urgent  arc!  v;t,:.  Aj 
president  of  the  nalional  >.in:ir.':.  r,  I  urju 
e\try  local  ch.unb-r  of  comimr  <  every  c  ,m- 
"""niunity  wurntd  by  ^.'rikf^  i.r  ■.i.:et»;--  of  strikes. 
to  give  lnunt'i..r"  iir.d  sincere  cnsiderati  ;. 
to  the  naiiona.  i  oainbtr't-  plan  And  nCA',  Mr 
Ilu.'hn.  briefly  .what  is  t;;;  v*x>  rJ  cf  Toledo's 
j)'<re  beard.'' 

M  KuK>iN.  We  are  proud  cl  car  rtcord, 
M:  Hav.'KfS.  During  the  6  >e;^.r-  cf  the 
h  .,i(i  -  i.:'  181  disputes  li..',e  bt  i  :■  settled 
witiiout  steppage  of  work  la  any  in:.taL.ce. 
Thcj^e  disrpute.-*  involved  36.J44  eniplcyees. 
Over  the  sjime  period  the  board  helped  set- 
tle' r-2  !t^-,->  r  strikes  involving  6.090  employees. 
As.  ;  I  a:n  happy  to  say  that  not  a  single 
fclr;ke  h.is  o^cr.rrrd  in  Trledc'.s  riifcn.^c  In- 
dustrie- 

M.  H.vwr.Es.  These  fij;ure.-  prettv  nuK'i 
jj  •  ':  :■.  r  ilieniSc'Ives.  Mr  Pai:!"in  Wh.t  a\:- 
'h   r  ■•.    h.is  il.e  boaid  ' 

Mr  KffFiN.  None  at  all  Mr  H,r.vk>~'  We 
dcn't  actually  hunt  dlt-putt  s.  and  the  b.^ard's 
decli-ions  aretv't  mandatory  Our  ftii"'  o:-.  is 
to  mediate  dispute.s  brouglit  t'^  t:'^  U  ■.  e\er, 
I  cur  recommendations  lo.e  vir'u..:iv  -..l.v.v.* 
accepted  as  just  and  fa  r 

Mr  Hawkes  Since  the  beard  itself  has 
no  h'gal  p j'.vers  cf  interventi.n  will  ycu  tell 
Uo  how  ycu  proceed  when  a  d;  pute  is  re- 
fe-f'-  t  to  yr.wr  agency? 

Mr  RrmM  Well,  first  of  n!'.  Mr  H-.wke?. 
\\ -•  tuard  agnir;st  eit^•r  ?u!e  br:ne:r.c  a 
triflina;  matter  to  the  b.  a-d.  Wiiile  either 
f;c!-'  c:in  appeal  to  the  b  arii,  ct;r  fir.^t  sr,  p 
Is  !"  dr'ernimr  if  t};e  ri:-put,in».?  cannct 
ac'«-''   \v  :*h   u-    .  ':r    help 

M:    H'.'.vk:.-;    T''-.  ■.,  ';\l-.r.t5  tl^e  H' xt  s''p'' 

M:  Rr?v:x  V..i--  m.v-  ^tep  isii  :  ;::\v.)' ^  the 
Kinie.  Son-.e:.nu'<  wo  hold  a  hearir.?  S  :r.  - 
times  a  rcur.cl-tabie  ccnfererce  Tlii  n  ...-  o:'.. 
we  centtr  c.ir  et^ -r's  on  what  1.-  ib.ru-ly 
the  p^:r.-  cr  ci-.i'e-.  d.fTer.T.re  and  ?-.:^t;e.-'c 
c  :-cf-s.   ;,-  ,  t  •  n  •  s.-r:  cr  n:-.rth',  r. 

Mr  HwvKrs  Will  y<^a  relate  a  few  In- 
»t;.r.ces  ' 

Mr  RtTFUN  Well,  m  one  mst.ir.ce.  we  per- 
Buadod   a   ui-.icn    to   fcre^o   Us   demands   al- 


toft'her  in  view  of  cond.tions  prevailing  In 
a  t.,r;;;- -conditions  wiilch  made  it  impossible 
for  the  firm  to  meet  the  union's  demands. 
In  other  Instances,  we've  persuaded  eni- 
{. layers  to  grant  at  least  a  part  of  wage 
increases  demanded-  and  In  some  cases  the 
full  increase  Working  donditicns  have  also 
been  a  field  of  many  con^promises.  And 
both  with  C  I  O  and  A.  F.  of  L.  unions 
we  have  managed  to  iron  out  tangles  in- 
volving perhaps  only  one  or  two  men  You 
know,  of  course,. that  considerations  Involv- 
ing only  one  or'  two  employees  are  often 
the  cause  of  a  strike.  In  other  instances 
we  have  n^  completely  settled  issues,  but 
at  least  have  obtained  delays.  During  the 
period  of  delay  tempers  cool  and  give  em.- 
ployer  and  employee  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  a  congenial  and  logical  solution  to  their 
dlspu'p 

Mr.  ii-.vKi.:s  M:  Kuffin.  do  you  feel  that 
Toledo  has  deflnitely  secured  insurance, 
against  major  strikes,  through  the  pence- 
board  plan ' 

Mr  P.ffriN  It  IS  possible  for  Toledo  to 
ha-. e  a  b,  cl  strike  at  any  time.  Mr.  Hawkes. 
H'W^vcr,  I  dr.  belie'.'e  that  s^tich  a  strike 
is  much  les.s  apt  to  occur  in  Toledo  than  in 
most  industrial  communities.  I  most  cer- 
tainly feel  that  bef'-re  a  strike  is  called, 
every  effort  would  have  been  made  to  effect 
a  peaceful  settlement.  And  we  would  ex- 
haiift  every  resource  before  calling  on  the 
Fed-ril    Government.  ■  '*  I 

Mr  liAv.  K.-^s  In  Toledo,  then,  there  is  little  j 
like.ih'j!  d  of  your  havii\g  to  call  upon  the  ' 
Feder  il    n:ediaMnn    agencies? 

Mr    Ri-'tiN    That    is  correct.   Mr    Hawkes,    | 
as  er.:i 'ive  a?  tht  y  are,  we  would  only  call 
on    t.-.'in    a.s    ,i    ia.st    re?crt.      You    see,    Mr.    I 
Ha-.s-i'S     '.re   behevo   that  we  shall   have   set 
a     !-.f'      pace     m     settling     labor     difSculties    ■ 
thrcu-'h    voluntary   local    cocperation.     Like   | 
all    p.?oplc    with    good    reputations    we    feel 
com.pelled   to  'maintain   that   reputatfon   to 
the  be-t  of  our  ability. 

Mr  H\WKFS  I  sec  yuur  p>oint.  Mr  P.iiJBn. 
Its  largely  a  matter  of  civic  pride.  I  com- 
mend the  people  of  Toleilo  for  the  intelli- 
gence they  shew  in  using  brains  Instead  .of 
force  in  conducting  their  community  affairs. 
Peaceful  labor  conditions  are  the  best  adver- 
tisement ..r.v  city  can  have.  Thank  j-ou, 
Mr.  RuiT.n.  ai.J  you  Mayor  Carey,  for  taking 
time  to  come  to  the  broadcast  studios  and 
tell  us  about  Toledo's  Ind'j.strial  peace  beard. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  Toledo  In 
brincln^  peace  to  management  and  labor 
can  be  acton  pli^hed  by  other  American  com- 
nuii. .'..->  In  tills  connection  telegrams  Just 
reicr.  ed  today  fr.  ni  chairibers  cf  commerce 
in  Atlanta,  Ga  .  Savannah,  Ga  .  and  the 
Oran^'t  >  anl  Maplc'.vood.  N.  J.,  advise  us  of 
the  sticcesj-iul  organization  of  moratorium 
commit  ret-:  m  those  communities.  We  hope 
they  will  be  a.s  successful  as  the  Toledo 
board  has  b- 1  n  Other  cities  throughout  the 
cr:;r.rry  .-.:■■'  ir.  the  prccess  cf  forming  mora- 
tormn'.  c  "r.r.i*"-.  f '^  as  advocated  by  the  Na- 
tlon.i".  riinn-.'xr  If  Natlcn-wide  support  is 
given  the  National  Chamber  In  its  plan  to 
put  an  end  to  disputes  between  employer 
and  employee  I  believe  we  shall  have  ad- 
vanced tc^ari  a  solution  cf  our  entire 
problem  ct  industrial  conflict — both  in 
peacetim.e  and  prrnnredness  industries.  Any 
American  comn.un.'y  Interested  In  the  Na- 
tional Chambers  plan  for  a  moratorium  on 
InduFtrial  strife,  which  would  like  to  adopt 
It.  c.in  rucive  complete  Information  by 
wr;'::.;  re  n.t  in  c.-.rc  cf  the  Chamber  ef 
Con-.:r..r.?  ct  the  Uroiod  States,  Washing- 
ten,  DC  [^ 

Annoonofr  You  have  Just  heard  a  dis- 
cu<.-icn  '.n  the  subjtct  How  to  Stop  Strikes, 
pre.sen-fci  by  National  Broadcasting  Co.  In 
coopera-i'  n  with  the  Cham'Der  of  Commerce 
of  th  Initcd  States  Par;  ici]:atin<r  in  th.e 
d.b.. ..,-.  i„ii  were  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  preaidenc 


of  the  Natioiial  Chamber;  John  Q.  Can^ 
maycr  of  Toido,  Ohio:  and  Edmund  Rufli^ 
director  of  Toledo's  Industrial  peace  board 


Defense  Hia'hway  Pro;,'ram  Means 
Strengthering  Tran-portation  Arteries 
Lf   Increasing  Preparedness  Activities 


■  |jsio: 


EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Lt  wtsT  vi.°.:.:?.iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE^'RESENTATIVES 


lUiiday.July  21.  1941 


Mr.  RAMDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dy 
passage  today  of  H.  R.  5110  the  House  of 
Representadves  has  again  definitely  dis- 
played its  determination  to  proceed  wise- 
ly in  bu.ldirtg  the  strongest  defrn.se  pro- 
gram possifcle  for  America.  We  ha,ve 
been  slow  ir  realizing  that  cur  highways 
were  not  improved  and  built  for  niilitaiy 
and  qor  this  reason  there  mus  cf 
a  speedy  undertaking  of  the 
of  roads  which  ViU  supple- 
ment the  regular  Federal  Aid  Road  Act 
funds.  j 

is  long  overdue  for  acticri^ 
must  not  go  forward  with 
will  in  some  instances  cause 


use 
necessity  be 
construction 


The*  time 
and  yet  we 
haste  which 


reckless  procedure.    But  we  must  start 


now  to  put 


into  motion  the  forces  vital 


to  getting  tl  e  work  under  way  in  tthe  next 
few  months  at  the  latest.  Wisdom  c^f- 
tain';y  dicta  es'that  xe  take  stock  cf  our 
highway  de iciencies  and  begin  the  walk 
which  will  mcdemizt  cur  national  high- 
way sj^ten  .  makinfi  it  the  finest  ^or 
peacetime  service  and  at  the  same  tiir.e;  a 
highly  developed  and  definitely  efficient 
adjunct  for  cur  national  defense. 

SUPa  ^HIGHWAYS   NEEDED    NOW 

Mr.  Spca:  :er,  it  has  long  been  my  LeljiK 
that  many -lane  roads  and  superhigh- 
ways were  irgcntly  needed  in  the  Unirftd 
Srates.  I  urn  pleased  at  the  reaction 
which  has  come  to  the  building  and  use 
cf  t+ie  so-ciillcd  Pennsylvania  Turnpi|se. 
I  hope  it  ^  ill  not  be  many  years  until 
there  will  b<  a  vast  network  of  such  hii^h- 
ways.  The/  will  be  of  great  value  to  t{he 
country  in  future  time — when  war.  I^'e 
trust  is  baaiished  and  free  men  are  or^ce 
again  able  to  work  in  peace.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  ^e  not  close  our  eyes  to  wHat 
has  happened  awd  our  respcnsibiliiy'to 
the  same  ir|  these  days  of  all-out  defetji^e 
effort. 

In  this  cannection  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  parts  of  an  address 
which  I  delvered  on  December  11  of  last 
year,  when  speaking  before  the  anniial 
banquet' of  the  Illinois  Road  Builders' 
Aisociationi    Excerpts  follow: 

Highways  Axa  N.\tional  DrriiNSE 
An  cutstar  ding  lesson  In  Germany's  amiqz- 
Ingly  Bucceijful  blitzkrieg  Is  the  inipcrtahce 
of  an  adequate  and  integrated  system  of 
highways.  I  Tom  the  day  he  attained  poirer 
unfil  he  Etru:k  his  first  cievastatin*  blow  Hit- 
ler had  6om(  of  the  best  engineering  brains 
of  Germany  constructing  a  network  cf  super- 
highways oc    a  scale  the  nation  had   never 


i 


i 


\ 


I 
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seen,  coordinating  it  with  tfie  development  of 
rail,  water,  and  .air  transportation  B\siems. 
It  was  this  systefn  that  made  possible  the 
gigantic  expansion  of  German  armaments  in 
the  few  Ehort  years  that  followed  Hitler's 
march  into  the  ^hineland.  And  when  Po- 
land's hour  struck  it  was, the  broad,  periectly 
constructed  roads  right  to  the  border  which 
enabled  his  swiftly  moving  mechanized 
hordes  to  accomplish  what  military  men  con- 
sidered an  utter  impossibility. 

NARROW     aOADS    HAMITR    ALLIES 

In  Hitler's  headlong  rush  to  the  French 
coast  it  was  again  the  superhighway  system 
that  transported  his  unending  stream  of 
tanks  and  motorized  troops,  in  ccntrr.st  was 
the  relatively  inadequate  system  of  narrow 
roads  used  by  the  French  and  British.  The 
Allies  were  slow  In  their  initial  ladvance 
through  Belgium  to  m.eet  the  Germ.ans.  and 
then  were  bottlenecked  without  supplies  or 
reinforcements  when  the  narrow  reads  were 
choked  with  fleeing  humanity  and'  blasted 
by  Stuka  bombers.  It  v.-as  the  story  of  one- 
and  two-lane  reads,  vulnerable  to  attack, 
against  a  vast  system  of  six-  and  eight -lane 
superhighways. 

In  relation  to  our  industrialization,  size, 
and  strength,  our  highway  system  today  is 
little  better  than  were  those  of  the  conquered 
countries  Nearly  one-third  of  our  75.000 
miles  cf  strategically  important  highways  do 
not  at  the  present  time  meet  even  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  War  Department. 
Some  of  It  is  too  crooked,  some  too  steep, 
some  too  light  in  constrr.ction  to  stand  mili- 
tary transport.  During  the  October  m.aneu- 
vers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard,  centering  In  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
tains at  my  home  town  of  Elkms,  heavy  trucks 
carrying  antiaircraft  guns  had  to  be  rerouted 
from  the  main  highway  between  Washington 
and  Elkins  because  in  that  230-mile  strip  of 
excellent  road  there  w.?re  two  bridges  over 
which  the  trucks  could  not  pass  This  condi- 
tion is  duplicated  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 
maneuvers  in  Texas  this  year  showed  that 
only  25  percent  of  the  roads  used  were  ade- 
quate to  handle  even  the  comparatively  light 
10-ton  tanks  and  155-millimeter  howitzers, 
which  were  the  heaviest  eoyipment  u.sed. 
What  would  we  do  If  the  ccmfng  heavy  tanks 
were  rushed  into  this  possible  invasion  site 
under  conditions  of  actual  warfare? 

NEW    HIGHWAY     BILL    NEEDED 

With  the  convening  of  th^new  Congress 
In  January  we  must  meet  the  responsibility 
of  preparhig  and  passing  supplemental  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  an  immediate  program 
of  constructing  highways  adequate  for  our 
national-defense  requirements.  This  shculd 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  biennial  Federal- 
aid  highway  measures,  the  last  one  of  which 
was  passed  a  few  months  ago.  Moreover.  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  cost,  perhaps  as  much 
as  80  percent.  Instead  of  the  50  percent  borne 
under  our  regular  Federal-aid  legislatlcn 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
bear  this  high  ratio  of  the  expensa  beoause 
such  a  program  is  as  essential  to  our  rapidly 
expanding  defense  effort  as  are  new  manufac- 
turing facilities,"'  We  need  transport  and  more 
transport,  particularly  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  at  long  last  recognized  the  need 
for  decentralizing  c'efense  Industries.  Four 
years  ago  I  advocated  such  a  plan;  today  lac- 
tories  by  the  score  for  production  of  aircraft, 
munitions,  engines,  nitrates,  and  ether  sinews 
of  war  preparedness  are  being  located  in  Illi- 
nois, Kau'^as.  Iowa,  Missouri.  Ohio.  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  other  interior  States. 

Indvistrial  mobilization,  plus  an  incrtasing 
peacetime  tralBc.  already  thieatens  to  overtax 
our  present  transportation  system.  Railroads, 
with  equipment  depleted  by  depression  years, 
may  soon  feel  the  pressure  of  transporting 
defense  materials.  Waterways  have  been 
steadily  Improved  in  recent  years,  but  stlU 
fall  far  short  of  carrying  their  share  of  tho 


load.  Commercial  aviation,  with  emphas.i  on 
passengers  and  speed,  grows  In  Importance 
daily  but  cannot  be  expected  to  help  mate- 
rially in  the  transport  of  bulky  materials. 
The  automotive  industry,  which  grew  to  its 
present  g  ant  stature  with  the  growth  of  high- 
ways, can  lend  Its  facilities  to  speeding  de- 
fense transport,  provided  we  build  the  roods 
to  carry  the  trucks.  Our  transportation  net- 
work must  be  strengthened  at  every  poiivt. 
To  you  who  are  road  builders  there  appears 
the  challenge  of  uniting  your  forces  in  the 
planning,  improvement,  and  extension  of  our 
highway  development.  I  am  sure  ycu  v.tU  not 
fail  in  this  obligation. 

STfCIES   BEGAN    20   TE\PS   AGO 

^ome  20  years  ago  the  War  Department 
began  studies  of  our  highway  needs,  which 
are  being  modified  tcday  to  mc^t  the  new 
tempo  of  modern  war.  We  realiza  that  we 
must  revamp  our  conception  of  minimum  re- 
quirements. Testimony  before  the  Hoifse 
Roads  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
revealed  that  there  are  some  6.390  miles  of 
highway  in  the  New  England  States  alone 
that  should  be  rebuilt,  widened,  or  relocated. 
Tliere  are  also  506  bridges  that  £h3uld  be 
widened  or  rebuilt  And  these  recommenda- 
tions, which  Will  cost  an  estimated  $388,- 
223.000,  are  based  only  on  our  immediate 
peacetime  needs  to  better  traffic  conditions 
and  promote  highway  safety.  The 'cost  of 
building  New  England's  highways  to  serve 
the  dual  purpose  cf  civil  and  military  use 
would  probably  reach  the  staggering  total  of 
$600,000,000  At  this  time  it  Is  Impossible  to 
estimate  accurately  how  many  billions  will 
be  needed  for  necessary  highway  expansion 
and  improvement  throtigh  the  entire 'Nation. 

As  I  said  in  the  foregoing,  the  task  is 
going  to  be  a  gigantic  one,  and  the  cost 
will  be  staggering.  Revenues  v.'iil  be 
tapped  deeply  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. But  the  people  will  find  a  way  to 
do  the  job.  By  passing  K  R.  5110  an  im- 
portant start  IS  made.  Access  roads  and 
strategic  highways  will  receive  the  bulk 
of  the  program,  although  we  have  not 
forgotten  to  provide  for  surveys  and  ex-' 
perimental  phases,  such  as  flight  strips. 
The  testimony  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  H. 
Brett.  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  leads  us  into 
new  fleid.> — but  they  are  of  growing  im- 
portance AS  air  power  dominates  the  war 
scene. 

FLIGHT    STRIPS    URGED    BY    BF.fTT 

General  Brett,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Roads  Committee,  wisely  stated: 

The  establishment  of  atixlliary  airdromes, 
satellite  fields,  as  we  call  them,  Is  a  strategic 
problem  in  certain  sections  of  the  covictry. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  it  ^as  be- 
lieved that  widening  of  the  roads,  by  giv- 
ing right-of-way  for  about  4.=S0  feet  at 
road  intersections  where  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  wind  conditions  that  real 
benefit  would  come  to  the  Air  Corps,  and 
that  the  public  would  be  benefited  with 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  themselves. 

Tlie  money  which  is  to  be  spent  on  this 
experimental  work  will,  I  feel,  be  returned 
manyfold.  National  defense  will  surely 
be  strengthened  by  this  work. 

In  conclusion  may  your  attention  be 
directed  to  the  fact  that  some  33,000  000 
motor  vehicles  are  operating  daily  over 
the  roads  of  this  country.  To  l;eUer  serve 
our  civilian  needs,  to  increase  the  safety 
factor,  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of 
national  defense — ail  these  are  cogent 
reasons  for  m.aking  more  adequate  the 
highway  system  of  America. 


Genf  stion  of  E'ecirical  Power  from  Coal 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I   M  I  .  LS 


Monday.  July  il.  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HON  GEOROF  W 
JOHNSON  OF  WEST  VIRGIMA  AND 
W  L  B.\TT.  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  C>Fh  ICE 
OF  PRODUCTION  M.'\NAGEMFNT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia.     Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  t6  ext.^nd  my   re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letters: 

Office  of  Production  Man.'vge.me.vt, 

Washington,  D.  C  .  July  14,  l<i4t. 
Hon.  George  W    Johnson. 

House  of   Reprcentat^ives, 

Wathington.  D   C 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  9.  addressed 
to  Mr  Knudsen.  outlining  your  views  of  the 
desirability  of  constructihjg  steam  electric- 
generating  facilities  to  provide  power  for 
national  defense. 

We  are  giving  the  subject  of  adequate 
power  supply  for  defense  most  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  our  present  view  that  the 
country  will  need  as  much  low-cost  gener- 
ating capacity,  both  steam  and  hydro,  as  our 
manufacturing  facilities  for  turbines,  boilers, 
generators,  and  related  equipment  can 
produce. 

For  the  most  part,  the  privately  owned 
utilities  are  dependent  upon  stearn  electric 
Installations  to  meet  additional  demands  for 
power  in  their  respective  service  areas.  For 
this  reason,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  pro- 
ductive facilities  for  steam-electric  equip- 
ment are  being  reserved  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  private  power  systems.  Tl.  =  i:.>  ans 
that  public  agencies  must  be  relied  up.n  to 
develop  hydroelectric  power  ^nd  under  cer- 
tain conditcns,  as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
region,  a  combination  of  hydro  and  steam 
power. 

We  are  noshing  to  completion  our  surveys 
of  probable  power  demands  by  areas  As 
soon  as  these  studies  are  completed  we  w.41 
be  in  a  position  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations to  the  private  and  public  power 
systems  throughout  the  country  on  how 
much  additional  capacity  must  be  installed 
to  mc^t  anticipated  requirements  We  shall 
be  pleased  to  keep  you  In  touch  with  develop- 
ments In  West  Virginia. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W    L   Bsn, 
\Deputy  Director. 

J'.'LY   2;     1941, 

Hon.  W.  L.  Batt. 

Office  of  Production  Ma^:agement, 

Washingtqn,  D.  C. 

Mt  De.\r  Mr  Batt:  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  14  in  reply  to  a  letter  I  addressed  to  Mr. 
William  S.  Knudsen.  uncjer  date  of  June  9 
With  reference  to  the  gentraticn  of  eUctrical 
power  from  eoal,  insteacj  of  depending  en- 
tirely, or  to  a  large  extent,  on  generating  this 
power  from  hydroelectric  ipower.  This  letter 
was  published  in  the  Apjiendix  of  the  Con- 
GR.'cssTO.N'AL  Record,  page  A2746.  ~ 

I  have  read  your  hetter  of  July  14  with  a 
great  deal  of  ihterest.;^however,  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  throws  very  nwih  light,  or  ^.'. tb  \ery 
much  encouragement*' 


.  \ 
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S  tnrh  w.  I  '.(■'\.  tl.at  Xl.o  h\  ..irttkctric 
fTi  up  IS  very  v.;clc  aw  alee  to  the  development 
of  hydroelectric  power,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coal  Industry  is.  seemingly,  asleep 
at  the  switch.  It  '.=  cvidrnt  from  your  letter 
that  even  th''  O  P  m  realizes  that  energy 
developed  by  the  u>e  L.f  i.aal  Is  rr-'re  ci'-pend- 
able  than  hydroelectric  encrpy  f  r  ::•  r..  -'.  it 
not  afl.  your  hydroelectric  plants  you  have 
Installed  plants  for  the  use  of  co?.l  to  help  out 
When  waterpow:er  falls. 

While  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  coal  induotry.  as  well  a« 
the  coal  miners,  would  be  glad,  indeed  to  do 
their  part  in  aiding  ycu  In  in.  tailing  cc.il- 
-  burning  plants  for  electric  energy  at  the 
mouth  of  Uie  mines.  I  am  hcpelul  that  I  caji 
arouse  the  ccal  Industry  to  take  actiun. 

I  note  what  ycu  say  about  the  apparent 
nerd  for  providing  so  much  additional  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  sls  will  tax  to  the 
Utmost  the  manufacturing  facilities  for  tur- 
bines, boilers,  trenerators.  and  related  equip- 
ment. This  is  substantiated  and  amplified  in 
the  report  which  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmis- 
Bion  submitted  to  the  President  on  July  16. 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  at  hand  The  latter 
report  gives  rise  to  many  qucrticns  of  policy 
as  -well  as  of  need,  that  the  Congress  wi'l 
necessarily  have  to  examine  into  with  great 
care. 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  si:crgest  that  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  steam 
power  versus  hydro  power,  ycu  are  "proceed- 
ing upon  the  Bssumption  that  private  utilities 
In  expanding  their  own  electric  generaMng 
facilities  will  abs-orb  all  of  the  -team  power 
plant  eqviiprnent  thnt  the  m:.ni:fncturer?  are 
able  to  produce,  and  that  hence,  the  Federal 
Government  In  any  steps  of  Its  own  to  In- 
crease electric  generating  fic;jltles  Is  vlr- 
tuKUy  c  mpelled  b€C;iu?e  of  a  manufacturing 
bottleneck  to  have  recourse  to  hydrcelectnc 
power  f(>T  gpneration,  rather  than  to  steam 
power  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  that 
as£un-.ptlrn.  *  ^ 

Ohvictisly.  either  new  steain  generating 
plar.t=;  rr  new  hydroelectric  generating  plants 
will  impose  heavy  demands  en  the  manu- 
facturers cf  turbines.  b<:)llers.  generators,  etc. 
As  to  some  of  this  equlnijient  the  require- 
ments of  stetm  and  hydro  plants  are  very 
nearly  identical:  seme  of  the  tquipmer.t  \v;:i 
be  quite  d  fit  rent  j 

But,  in  the  case  of  the  sieam  plant,  the 
genmtlng  equipment  Is  all  there  Is  to  It 
excep'  the  bui'dlng  In  which  it  Is  housed, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  hydroelectric  plant. 
,  dajhs  and  waterworks  representing  laree 
capital  expenditures  and  entailing  large 
amounts  of  labur  and  material  are  requisite 
In  ariditlcn  to  the  generating  equipment. 
Of  c^jur-e.  the  Interval  of  time  betwe,  n  the 
commeiici mcnt  and  completion  cf  a  hvciro- 
electric  project  Is  ordin.irily  twlc"  -  ereat 
a#  In  the  case  of  a  steam  plant.  Firti.-  r  m 
favor  of  steam  plants  Is  the  greaiei  t\.\:- 
bility  with  respect  to  location  ard  oficn  li.e 
escape  from  th^  problem  of  long-distance 
trnrsml<>sion. 

We  know  that  time  is  cf  the  es5ence  when 
It  onves  to  providing  these  electric  facilities. 
I  believe  we  may  aisume  also  that  if  other 
factors  are  anywhere  near  equal  we  shruld 
elect  the  course  that  costs  the  least  and  in- 
volves the  least  in  terms  of  men  and  material. 
It  seems  to  me  a  poor  Justincuicn  fcr  new 
hycJro  pcwer  plants  to  say  that  we  build  thtin 
because  the  manufacturers  of  steam  p-wer- 
plant  equipment  are  already  cvcrlcadtd  w.th 
orders 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thir.g  to  do  is  tn 
Increase  the  manufacturing  cap.-!c;*y  ,  f  t'e 
generating  equipment  for  steam  ph'.nt^-  .Tr-.cl 
cc!'fcn*rate  en  equipment  cf  that 


w;-h     rr«pect     to    enlarging      ... 
capacity  of  hycirri  plants  alrca;!v  :: 

With  kind(>-t  r- e:ir(!.«  nnd  b---"-^  -a 
6.rcer-;v  y   -ir- 

«  GTOp-k     \V      JPHMSON, 

il ember  c:  Congress 


ype  excej-: 
gm'^rat.r.^' 
be  1  r.  2 
=he?.  I  am, 


President  Roosevelt  Is  an  Unconscionable 
and  Lawless  Dictator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF   .M.\S.S.\t  ir'SEII-^ 

n;  THE  kou5:e  cf  reprfsext.atives 


)         Mondcy.  Julu  21    1941 


LETTER  TO  TiiE  PR E -:::;: :nt  EY  AMOS 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rt  marks  in  the  Record^ 
I  include  the  follcwmg  letter  addressed  t» 
the  President  by  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot: 

Xf-.v  Y'  -K    July  11.  1941.  : 
Th-:-  Hcnca';;.    Fh.'.n-kt.in  D    RonsK\Xi.T,  ' 

The  White  House.  Wash  ngtan.  D.  C. 
My  Ef^h  Mr  President:  N  ne  scant  mcnths 
ago.  by  ti.e  .lection  cf  a  Chief  Executive  for 
a  third  consecutive  term,  a  dictatorship  was 
begotten  on  the  body  politic  of  this  coun- 
try. Your  occupation  of  Iceland,  without 
knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress,  together 
with  ycur  July  7th  message  and  July  8th 
press  conference.  disc!c?lng  ycur  Intention  to 
wat^e  an  undeclared  war  on  German  sea 
power  in  the  A"'Iantic.  give  proof  that  the 
period  of  gestation  is  over,  and  a  new  dicta- 
torship bcrn  to  the  world. 

Mi-.  President,  if  ycu  act  upon  your  prepo- 
sition to  shoot  it  out  with  the  German  Navy, 
should  It  attack  vessels  carrying  contraband 
_ia. England,  or  even  show  its*?lf  in  the  waters 
between  Iceland  and  the  United  States,  ycu 
will  d3  this  In  clear  dof.acce  of  International 
law  aiid  our  Constitution,  that  places  the 
war-making  power  In  Congress.  Moreover, 
this  act  of  war  will  be  a  repudiation  of  your 
pre-election  contract  with  the  pe-ple.  to  keep 
America  o\it  of  war  provided  they  would  give 
you  a  third  term  In  office  ar.d  Itmay  be  said 
that,  fcr  the  perform.ance  of  this  contract, 
you  were  paid  in  advance  on  Novem.bcr  5* 
1940.  by  the  votes  of  27.000.000  then  trusting.' 
but  now  betrayed,  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  liave  shcrt  mem- 
ories nowadays.  Consequently,  with  ycur 
permission.  I  win  remind  vou  of  the  even- 
ing of  October  23,  1940.  when  in  Convention 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  ycu  ad:]res.sed  some 
le.Cno   wiidlv   cheering   citizens   as  follows: 

"Tc  R'-;:un:ic,Tr,s  and  Democrats,  to  every 
man.  \von..,:i  ..::«  child  in  the  Nation  I 
say  this— vcur-  Pr-  Kirn-  and  your  Secretary 
of  State  are  fell  wir.g  the  rcc.d  to  peace  We 
are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  foreign  war 
•We  are  arming  ourselves  not  fcr  any  pur- 
pose of  ccnque-?t  or  intervention  in  foreign 
ni.-p  ::e=  I  repeat  again  tha:  I  stand  on  the 
r:i'f-rm  of  our  party:  'We  wUl  not  particl- 
pr.*e  m  foreign  wars  and  wa  will  not  send 
our  Army,  Naval,  cr  .^:r  F-  -«  to  Q-ht  In 
foreign  land«  rur.Mde  ^.f  -he  .^nvrlcas  excent 
in  ca.'^  cf  a*tnck  '   ' 

And  the?e  citizens  certamlv  b^  utved  that- 
by  the  r-cr.i  ■•ar.^rk,"  y.-i  m.  a:.-  attack,  and 
not  s.  m^-  ^.zAie  bv  Gtrm.;r..-  cf  some  other 
na:..ns  bi-es  m  A:;;ca.  cr  tie  Indian  Ocean 
en  th»  far  side  cf  this  piano-t.  In  Madison 
SquareOardcn,  en  October  2B.  ycu  '=nid- 

-WeXhall  ccntintie  tj  eo  fcr-.vard  In  firm 
faith  We  shall  continue  te  bc  forward  In 
pe:iC'-  " 

And  2  days  later,  at  Bcstcn.  vcu  rammed 
heme  your  New  York  and  PhiUdeiphia  pledges 
in  the  fcllcwing  now  faniiiiar  words: 

"And  while  I  am   taiki-.g   to   vcu.   fathe-s 
and  niothers,  I  give  ycu  one  mere  as^-ir  :.  •■ 
I  have   said   this   before,   but    I   £lv.ii   sav    it 


again,  atid  again,  and  again.  Your  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars." 
-  Mr.  President,  Iceland  is  not  in  the  Amer- 
icas, or  0ven  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as 
you  hav*  erroneously  claimed.  It  is  as  much 
a  foreig^  country  as  England  or  France.  It 
Is  in  tl|e  ,war  zone.  3.000  miles  from  the 
United  jta^es  and  but  700  from  the  English 
coast,  lievertheless,  you  told  your  prets  con- 
ference ithat  you  propose  to  relieve  its  Pritlsh 
garrison jwith  American  boys.  I| 

More  ihan  that,  you  said  you  wotild  "act" 
in  other  undisclosed  places  outside  this  hem- 
isphere, ;  without  authority  of  Congress,  when- 
ever, in  your  opinion,  such  action  might  be 
necessary.  In  a  word,  ycu  propose  to  act, 
not  as  ah  American  President,  but  as  a  con- 
fessed d  ctator  equally  scornful  cf  his  own 
promisca  and  of  the  public  will.  And  in  a 
hilariou^  mood  you  wound  up  that  strange 
conference,  where  the  floor  was  littered  with 
your  torn  up  pledges,  with  Jocular  remarks 
en  the  fallibility  of  geographers,  and  a  comic 
story  about  an  old  woman  in  a  boat. 

Mr.  Pieslden',  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  re- 
consider the  course  you  propose.  For.  if  you 
continue  en  that  course,  that  is  to  say  use 
Iceland  ind  ports  in  far  away  parts  of  the 
globe  as  bases  from  which  to  launcii  attacks 
agafnst  Germany,  in  your  persoVial.  unau- 
thorized war,  you  will  not  merely  kick  down 
the  ladder  on  which  you  climbed  to  the 
highest.  Lf  most  perilous,  honor  ever  given  an 
America:  i— three  terms  in  the  White  H/juse — 
but  brea  s  the  downright  agreement  you  made 
with  Congress,  before  the  lend-lease  bill  was 
passed.  Namely,  that  our  Government  would 
not  be  responsible  for  delivering  goods  lent, 
leased,  sold,  or  given  to  Britain,  and  that  the 
provlsiors  of  the  bill  should  in  no  case  be 
used  to   jrovoke  war. 

Today  there  is  no  defense  reason  in  Geds 
world  for  entering  a  declared  cr  undeclared 
war  that  did  not  exist  in  greater  measure 
when  you  made  your  peace  pledges  last  fall  at 
Phlladeljihia.  Hartford.  Boston.  New  York. 
Brooklyn.  Cleveland,  and  Washington  We 
are  far  b:'tter  prepared  for  defense  than  then, 
and  so  la  England  And.  with  our  rising  pro- 
duction, we  can  admittedly  make  America 
Impregn)  ble  before  Hitler.  Involved  as  he  Is. 
could  oriranize  an  expeditionary  force,  if  he 
were  ma<  I  endugh  to  do  so  No  militairy  au- 
thority t  as  d^red  testify  otherwise. 

That  iB  one  reason  why  the  minority  of 
Americans  are  little  mcved  by  the  cowardly 
doctrine  that  we  cannot  defend  otiaSwIve  and 
will  be  ^islaved  by  Hitler,  unless  we' -go  forth 
and  flght  him  In  Africa  and  Asla.vrjxi  Europe 
on  his  liome  grounds.  That  doctrine  does 
net  mak;  sen5e.  And  everybody  knows  it. 
The  on«  place  where  the  English  have 
stopped  Hitler  Is  England.  And  yet,  from 
the  moment  of  ycur  reelection,  you  have  not 
ceased  t<  use  every  expedient  to  spread  a 
psycholfj  y  of  hysteria  and  blind  funk  in  the 
United  States.  And  you  have  Invited  Ger- 
man attack  and  total  war  by  aggressive,  pro- 
vocative Bcts  that  fellow  each  other  In  ever 
faster  succession. 

The  ujivarnished  truth  is  that  ycu  are 
taking  p4rt  in  something  which  can  only  be 
described  as  an  international  conspiracy  to 
draw  America  into  participation  in  bloody, 
foreign  «-ars  that  are  needless  for  defense 
and  prejiidlclal  to  every  legitimate  Interest 
of  qur  ^ecple.  Meantime  you  and  ycur 
spokesmen,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  are  re- 
viling ev^ry  loyal  American  who  savs  new 
precisely  .what  ycu  said  9  months  ago,  and 
whose  cardinal  sin  Is  that  he  loves  his  own 
country  better  than  any  other. 

So  thl^  Mr  President,  is  democracy— your 
democracy,  democracy  h  la  mode  and  k  la 
New  Deal  It  Is  the  first  fruit  cf  your  four 
freedoms— especially    Including    freedom    of 

speech   ar.d    freedom    from    fear    and    war 

which  you  propose  to  Install  and  defend  In 
every  part  cf  the  world.  A  people  that  does 
not  want  war  dragged  into  war  by  the  irre- 
sponsible will  of  an  individual  who  rose  to 
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power  by  promising  to  keep  them  >-.ut  of  war. 
Mr.  President,  once  laore  I  urge  you.  m  the 
name  of  your  country's  good,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  American  democratic  government,  to 
reconsider  your  course  before  it  is  too  late. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  either 
force.,  frighten,  or  finesse  a  great  self-respect- 
ing jjecple  into  foreign  wars  which  their 
common  sense  and  considered  jurigment  tell 
them  to  avoid.  Nevertheless.  11  ycu  do  not 
abandon  the  purposes  you  announced  in 
your  message  to  Congress  of  July  7.  and  ycur 
subsequent  press  conferences,  you  will  do 
your  country  an  unforgettable  injury  by 
serving  notice  on  the  world  that  the  iniegrlty 
of  America's  White  House  is  no  longer  intact. 

In  closing,  may  I  remind  you  that  .hot  long 
ago  you  stated  that  the  world  can  neither 
deal  nor  make  peace  with  a  man  who  does 
not  keep  his  word. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Amos  Pinchot 
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EXTENSION    OF    HEM.M^KS 

HON.  WILLIAIVI  P.  LAM3ERTS0N 

Cf    K  <:.  -  ■.•- 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  i^ON    ALF  M   LANDON. 
OF  KANSAS  I 


Mr.  LAMBERTS  ON  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exterd  my  rem.arks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  t'ae  following  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  yesterday  by  Hon 
Alf  M.  Landon : 

The  President's  drl\e  to  extend  the  period 
of  service  under  the  craft  act  is  Just  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sad)  fevelation  to  the  American 
people  A  revelation  that  major  statements 
of  policy  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
were  "m.cre  canlpaign  oratory."  Frankness 
and  candor  compel  m.'  to  say  that  in  the  last 
national  election  onh  one  of  the  candidates 
for  President  ha)s  be«  n  loyal  and  consistent 
to  his  preelection  policies  and  promises,  and 
that  was  the  candidal e  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
Norman  Thomasi. 

Lack  of  confidence  m  the  word  of  Its  chief 
executive  is  a  feal  .lismtegrating  force  In 
any  nation  and  tahy  irray.  Last  year,  when 
the  President,  speaking  as  a  candidate,  was 
telling  the  American  people  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  a  year's  raining  for  lx)ys — and 
girls  also — lu  Atmy  camps  and  labor  bftt- 
taliors.  Fr.uice  |  and  Holl.  nd  and  Norway 
and  Belgium  were  co  :quercd  countries.  He. 
the  President,  ^nd  h?  P:e-ideniial  candi- 
date, must  hava  knc.vn  then  the  demands 
his  provocative!  speeches  and  acts  would 
place  on  the  difaltees.  But  he  -has  sho-wrn 
himself  a  mastc:|  at  changing  his  pace.  One 
day  he  threw  .piovxative  words  at  the 
bloody  dict.itorsi  The  next  day  he  assured 
the  American  pfople  that  their  boys  v.ovld 
never  be  sent  to  Europe  to  fif;ht.  but  v.cv.id 
only  be  "given  a  nice  hcE-lthfvJ  out:ng  by  a 
ye.a':"'s   training   In   cJtdcor   cxefciscs 

Eut  that  iS  not  all  cf  it.  nor  the  worst  of 
It.  Within  2  monthf  Mr.  Rocseve'.t.  accord- 
ing to  press  dis^atci  es.  repeated  his  assur- 
ances that  the  boys  would  be  sent  home  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  so  would  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  world  situation  has  not  changed  any 
since   that   latest   piomisa   to   the   American 


people  except  for  i!ie  war  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Nazis.  And  the  average 
man  is  getting  &  cynical  laugh  out  of  the 
flip-fiops  that  are  being  done,  not  only  by 
the  American  Communists  but  by  the  war 
crowd  in  meeting  the  shifting  line-ups 
characteristic  of  European  wars.  The  Com- 
munists had  to  join  the  administration  over 
nijjht.  But  the  administration  has  also 
taken  the  Communists  as  partners         ^ 

The  only  invasion  this  country  has  iiuf- 
fered  since  the  war  with  England  In  1812 
Is  the  organized  propaganda  Invaslpn  by 
Soviet   Russia. 

I  quote  from  the  July  Readers  Digest: 
■Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Government 
offered  to  insert  a  clau.ce  in  a  contract  with 
a  machine-tool  manufacturer,  guaranteeing 
that  ■while  the  company  was  working  on  Rus- 
sian ciders  there  would  be  no  siiike" 

As  Stanley  High  points  out.  the  Commu- 
nists' union  leaders  '  "-^frlh-to  "an  in  v."  ding 
Communist  army.  s:.  .  .:  d  by  an  unin- 
formed ptiblic  and  coddled  by  the  authori- 
ties, which  has  mo^ed  into  position  from 
which,  on  orders  froii  Moscow  or  Berlin,  it 
can  Jam  the  wheels  ^f  American  production 
and  p^.ralyze  our  national  defense  " 

Of  course,  this  \«as  written  before  the 
••Commies"  and  the  Ifazis  fell  out 

From  this  startling,  revelation  by  a  reputa- 
ble and  accurate  reporter  it  is  evident  that 
the  greatest  violation  of  our  national  rights, 
the  most  wholesale  commitment  of  un- 
friendly acts  by  any  foreign  government 
against  us.  has  been, committed  by  the  very 
government  that  w^  ^re  now  expected  to  help, 
the  'Ted"  Soviet 

Now.  if  the  period  of  service  under  this 
Draft  Act  is  extended^  I  predict  the  next  step 
will  he  to  remove  the;  prohibition  against  any 
draftees  or  National  Guardsmen  being  sent 
outside  the  Western  jlemisphcre.  The  news- 
papers reported:  Both  the  White  House  and 
the  A: my  are  willing  jto  abandon  at  this  time 
the  resolutions  whiclj  would  remove  this  pio- 
hlbiticn  '  (against  sanding  the  draftees  and 
guardsmen  outside  tlie  Western  Hemisphere 
by  mere  Executive  older]. 

That  Is  a  qualll^d  position  similar  to 
Churchill's  speech  IJist  April  that  England 
didn't  need  American  soldiers  "at  this  time" 
With  the  President  s  proposal  to  extend  the 
Draft  Act  we  are  get  :lng  down  close  to  brass 
tacks 

Another  •fooler"  »f  .the  President  tn  the 
campaign  was  the  re  peated  promise  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual. •■  The  President  was  the  author 
of  that  sleazy  slogai  .  Another  "fooler"  was 
that  we  would  keep  i  ,11  our  social  gains.  The 
President  repeated  tiat  one  in  his  May  fire- 
side chat. 

But  If  the  Preside  it  is  to  blame  for  trying 
to  hoodwink  the  American  people,  so  are 
his  fellow  conspiratcrs.  including  members  of 
his  Cnblnet.  There  are  those  who  sold  the 
lease-lend  bill  to  tie  country  under  "falsa 
pretenses. 

Tiien  there  are  ccr  ain  labor  leaders.  These 
know — the  tops  at  I  ast — that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  heading  fcr  wrfr,  ind  that  If  we  get  Into 
war.  business  will  not  be  conducted  as  usual, 
and  social  gains  will  be  sacrificed  Yet  John 
Lewis  IS  the  only  ni  tlojial  labor  loader  who 
has  the  guts  to  sticc  his  neck  out  and  tell 
labor  vhat  is  going  io  happen  'lO  it. 

F:n?My.  «hal  are  those  democratic  Mem- 
bers cf  the  Congress  \  cing  tc  do  who  promised 
never,  never  never  lou'd  they  \ote  to  s?nd 
en  American  boy  to  t  ght  in  Europe — let  alone 
Asia,  and  Africa  and  the  seven  seas 

This  political  chlcinrry.  this  hoodwinking 
the  American  peopl  >.  is  the  enemy  that  is 
flooding  cur  homes,  at  one  of  the  six  mcst 
critical  times  In  cur  national  life.  Beca'ase 
the  American  peopl;  have  hitn  denied  the 
truth  and  treated  is  weaklings,  confidence 
and  trus*  in  leaders  lip  is  being  drstroycd  at 
a  time  wh?n  it  Is  mast  needed. 

No  wonder  the  wcrld,  as  'well  as  his  lellow 
Americans,    are    puzzled    at    the    President's 
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leadeiship.  Friendly  New  Deal  columnists 
printed  the  fact  ithat  a  lew  months  ago  the 
President,  for  the  llrst  time,  realized  that  he 
ccuicin  t  defeat  Hitler  by  speeches 

So  majbe  the  President  was  fooled  himsolf. 
while  he  was  fooling  the  American  jjeople. 

In  any  event,  he  has  persisted  in  a  coui-se 
of  action  that  his  clcstjet  supporters  said 
meant  war.  while  at  the  sirme  time  protesting 
that  he  did  not  mean  war. 

And  now.  realizing  at  last  that  hi-  course 
means  war.  he  wants  to  axtend  the  draft  act 
so  that  he  can  keep  the  bdys  tn  the  Army  and 
have  them  available  to  send  oversea;-  wuhoui 
my  further  interference  from  the  Ccngress 

A  logical  explanation  tor  his  sudden  re- 
versal on  the  period  ol  service  ol  the  draftees 
and  the  g:UBrd  could  be  his  sudden  aw.iken- 
Ing  to  the  fact  that  wars  are  not  won  by 
words,  or  diplomacy,  or  halfway,  half-hakiri 
measures.  But  many  men.  including  n.v-elJ 
saw  this  cieai'iy  and  said  so  on  repeated  <  c,i- 
slons  Mere  campaign  oratory  is  bad  enough 
In  the  great  national  referendum  It  can  be 
fatal  in   International  affairs. 

Now.  from  the  viewpoint  cf  pure'  consist- 
ency, some  who  have  cpposed  Mr  Roo.-^evelt  s 
war  policies  can  honestly  and  sincerei\  sup- 
port the  extension  of  the  period  ol  service  in 
the  Draft  Act.  These  are  neither  handi- 
capped by  having  attempted  to  hoodwink  t:.e 
American  peeiple.  nor  can  thev  be  ace.i.-(d  of 
not  accurately  fore.seemg  the  ;!u\,Ti)i.t  re- 
sult of  Mr   Roosevelt's  war  policy 

I  am  compelled  by  circumstances  b;ouk;ht 
about  partly  by  the  President's  policies,  to 
take  the  po.sltion  that  It  is  unsafe  to  relen.-e 
from  service  these  men  who  have  hi.ci  >•  nie 
physical  training  and  some  furdiiiut  i.' .ai,~  .f 
military  coordination.  They  are  ah  w.-  h.Ts.- 
in  th?  way  cf  land  rirfrn.se. 

However,  for  the  .-..i-.e  (,f  national  ni<-rale. 
the  President  must  auvi&e  the  Conctess  defi- 
nitely what  unforeseen  events  hate  caused 
him  to  change  his  statements  of  p->e:.  2 
months  ago  to  the  American  p>eople 

A  vigorous  independent  legislative  li.irich 
of  the  Government  should  require  su.  h  a 
statement.  Tliat  Is  the  way  '  to  p'.ibhc 
strength  as  well  as  legislative  strength  1  lie 
Congress  should  require  the  President  to  ad- 
vise It  where  these  boys  are  to  be  used,  and 
what  the  Ntition  and  th«  Army  are  to  pre- 
pare fcr.  Neither  the  countiy.  the  Army,  nor 
the  O.  P.  M.  knows  for  sure — in  fact,  no  one 
can  be  sure — whether  we  are  pieparing  for 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  oi  under- 
writing an  Engllsh-Rustian  victory  This 
confusion  handicaps  all  0ur  defense  prepara- 
tions. 

Today,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  wide  open  Un- 
der the  provocative  words  and  bellicose  poli- 
cies and  acts  of  the  Presijent  and  his  Cabinet 
we  have  gone  too  far  noC  to  be  armed  to  the 
teeth 

The  President  has  been  .cfullty  of  using  the 
pretext  of  national  emergency  time  and  time 
again  to  rush  through  the  Congress  vrigue 
and  llmitlesc-  grants  i^f  pdwer.  His  short  cuts 
to  obtain  legislation  hive  established  the 
seeds  of  tbtalllananism  In  this  country  as 
notlilng  written  in  the  leglsUjtlon  lt.self  has 
done 

But  this  is  one  time  the  national  emer- 
gency Is  tenl:  &3  the  Ajnerican  people  will 
have  to  taku  It  on  the  jchin  It  is  a  gross 
breach  cf  the  promises  liat  this  ndministra- 
tlon  made  the  country  and  the  draftees 
Eut  f.ien.  that  is  the  rcccid  of  the  K?-*  Deal 
111  mr'ny-  o'hcr  cases  in  i«st  ycr.rs. 

Eut  I  do  think  the  jamen-im?nt  to  the 
Draft  Act  calls  for  a  iv3  nk.  cleur-cut  state- 
ment, ^'ith  no  weas?l  words  In  It.  from  the 
President  himself,  as  to  whether  he  be'leves 
we  pre  5n  the  war  or  not 

The  mcst  viclcus  p.nrt  cf  this  whole  busi- 
ness Is  the  attempted  terrcrizaticn  of  all 
who  darj  to  say  that  cur  participation  tn 
the  war  Is  still  an  ls:u?  This  terrorize t; on 
has  all  the  ?aimar':3  of  the  methctis  cf  tha 
Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Comm  inlst  dictators. 
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It  1^  ev:dr!it  from  the  statements  of  the 
r\'.  :>'U1  ccmmandlne:  British  generals  that 
li.cv  think  we  are  alreatly  l!i  the  wir  a?  an 
A.. J  cl  Great  Britain  and  C<  mmun;>=t  Rii-s.a- 
They  say  It  Is  our  v  ir  Th^■y  f^.v  if  H.*;-  r 
Is  to  be  defeated  tiie  United  States  ir.n  t  1.  i.'l 
another  A  E  F^  m  Eurcpe.  and  tha*  'At  ir.w-* 
face  the  prc,i:abillty  that  Britain  cai.n  t  he 
expeced  to  cripple  her  own  defense  by  scr.'i- 
lr:i?  BMii.'h  beys  to  fieh'   in   Euroj^e 

"Hie' rl>;ht  basis  for  national  tinity  cannot 
be  obtained  by  declarations  and  crnxinfts  and 
chtdinga.  A  free  petiple  cannot  be  driven  cr 
coaxed  into  fiaminK  national  unity,  any  more 
than  thev  r  -i  1  <■  drivtn  or  ci  ;ix  d  into  the 
true  spirif   i  :   rr!.t!cwi 

A  p  ople  can  be  fused  by  the  fire  of  events, 
and  by  a  wise,  vigorous,  candid,  and  forth- 
right leadership  Into  a  unity  of  purpose  buiit 
on  confidence  and  faith,  which  will  achieve 
wonders  aealnst  great  odds 

One  cannM  read  hi--tory  wl'h'Ht  being  im- 
prtftsfd  wi!h  th'"  fact  thai  c.v  pe(>ple  may 
pas^*£8  a  ^reat  inner  fortress  of  the  spliit 
while  anothtr  does  not  One  rfcimer.t  will 
possess  this  exi'.'ffi.  ir.:'ir'.!.hc>';.'  battling 
.'V'.r!'  and  ni.o'h-^r  tti'hti.tt  a'.-'.ng-ice  of  it 
uiil  V  •  li  ro  V.-'  -^t  e  the  effects  of  the 
■  weignt  cf  tlif  imprnderabl'.  5.  the  opmics. 
the  S'^n*ime;iti?.  and  the  ccnscioiice  of 
hiinir!..' y 

Thi''  '.s  tl.  ■  1  rfcct  of  r.-'i^rt^-ive  ?tra;i;h*- 
Tcrward.  wise,  unwavering  leador-h.p  that  ciii- 
Igeiitly  cU'VO*e^  l^'e!f  to  welding  ti,  i-'ether  tlie 
Iratjments  of  the  iiia.'^  for  th.e  buildinL'  of  a 
unitod  people 

We  have  lu;*  ha-.l  thi.s  Icuid  cf  lead  r-iiip 
fr')m  tlie  Pr-sidenr.  He  h,.s  not  devclcpi  d 
teariiwi  rk  th.'c.iiithi  tit  llio  N,('.;on,  ncrrven  in 
his  cwn  Oilice  cf  Pri  ductirn  Man-i^:':  :r.OT,t, 
th.T'  ue  irof.'    'h  .'  we  ni'ost  hi\e 

1h:^  '.■^  'he  Pr^-u.t  nt -■=  er,\a'.  t;  ~k  .uul  ciiuv. 
The  nil  r-'  cr;'  .ral  o',!r  -it'ia'.-  n  tl~.c  more  Cf  s- 
pt  rate  tl>'  vj  '<\  Thr-  quali'v  rf  the  leader- 
ship and  th-  chaiaotfr  it  (.ovr'>  r<  m  -he 
peorle  is  tlie  hrar.  and  ?oul  of  na",.  n.d  iie 

The  spirit  cf  a  f"e  po.'pl"  ti.e  -ror.-  rf 
tin.-  Nation.  1?  nor  p\prt"--t'<l  hy  blind  f.ilii'w- 
In?  of  ar.y  liar!or,v!v,n  Th;'  ncht  leadership 
St,:-  a  coimtrv  to  threat  deed=  Th  it  i*  what 
w»  fvrfcr  from  a  Pros ;d(  nt  of  the  United 
S\  •  - 

America  hi,.s  always  chcerlo.lly  ccuributed, 
htr  wealth  and  her  manpower  when  the  ccan- 
try  w.i.v  iT-i  d-tngcr,  and  th-ne  :-c'.  r  v,-.-'-^  ar.y 
r.cf^'l     f  i'r  t  ving  the  people 

S.i.  r:-v  reiuctar.t  >t;pport  cf  the  anvnrimcnt 
to  the  Draft  Act  tc  continue  the  draftees  and 
guardsmen  In  ?-trvlce  Is  based  on  preparations 
for  defense  of  the  Western  HcmiS'plicre.  Fur- 
lhermorp,-<f  there  Is  no  stopping  cf  Mr  Roose- 
velt s  war  pollcifs.  he  will  throw  the  finest 
untrained  and  unequipped  army  in  the  world 
into  a  sh'^otlrc;  war 

The  Pre-idfo.t  l-.i-:  the  country  cut  on  the 
limb  IV  V-  ,  a:;;;  v,o  ha\ e  ^rut  to  strer.^thtr.  the 
tri •    at  The  b.i.-e. 
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ARTICLE   FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr.    MSVEY.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  ?xtcnd  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 


ord T  include  the  fdllo^^-lng  article  from 
tl.o  Ciiri?tio.n  Science  Mcnitor: 

(From    the    Ci.ri.-'ian    So  er.ce    MonitorJ 

INT!M.\TL    MrsSXGE;    W.'iSJilNGTON 

,     (By    M..ry    H  rioui.y) 

ONT  H'ONDRtD  .ANl  IlfTY  \H^.  :.z\SD    vVt-.MIN    ,^ND 
5323,000,00  J 

Wrnck'.!  W.::kie  declarec  here  the  other 
d.  V  ;na:  ti.-  H.use  propi,'..']  to  require  hus- 
bands and  wives  to  file  Joint  income-tax 
returns  would  tet  women  back  500  years  in 
th"ir  progress  toward  freeccm. 

His  summarization  may  ke  debatabie  but, 
at  lea.st,  it  serves  to  focus  attention  on  one  of 
the  ma"-t  controversial  sections  of  the  new  lax 
hill  Congress  will  consider  "his  summer  and 
autunm. 

Th.'  pro"i.c;ion  that  marr.ed  couples  must 
hereaitit  lie  joint  returns  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  by  the  tax  subccmmitrcc  of  the  Hotis-e 
Ways  ni.fl  Means  Commlitee  to  bring  tn 
!  J.UjCO  i'!,0  ir.  :e  in  taxe.s  than  wiU  be  paid 
ii    o.:;-.  rtttrn-  are  not  required. 

Latest  mtirnal-revenue  reports  sh  iw  that 
approximately  150,000  husbands  and  wives,  or 
about  2  .,  percent  of  those  filing  returns, 
choose  tc  make  them  separately  rather  than 
Jointly, 

With  m^st  the  reason  is  economic;  with  a 
fiw    rthical 

If  both  liii-banci  anci  w:f  •  ei.rr.  money  and 
peel  i:  f'.r  '..X  purpose's,  i  .le  tnx  sometimes 
runs  Into  hixiiv  r  brackets  and  bigger  sums 
than  if  they  make  separate  -eturns. 

Suppt^se  a  man  makes  «] 0,000  a  year.  His 
wiio,  through  her  own  effort,  makes  another 
6 10, 000  On  a  separate  return  basis,  they 
would  pay  *I  ffo  en  their  1941  earnings. 
Wih  th*:-  prop,  sed  joint  rnurn,  they  would 
pay  ?4  3,:.6  c:i  their  1942  salaries;  $3  190  If 
C'^nsres.s  allows  them  to  file  separately, 

Prote'=ts  on  the  propo-^ed  joint-return  pro- 
viso n  Iv.iVp  crm.e  from  many  sources.  Clergy- 
men are  writing  in  to  prftiict  it  will  break 
ujfor  delay  m.arriages.  Feminists  say  It  is  no 
mere  fair  to  require  joint  returns  from  hus- 
band and  wife  than  from  brother  and  sister. 

Ec  mcmic  and  moral  factors  in  the  case 
are  beiii2  ccnfus.^d  in  mar  y  of  the  protests. 
In  some,  oppo.«;t.on  to  payiig  heavier  taxes  Is 
beina; ,  cloaked  under  feigne'd  solicitude  for 
the  rights  of  m.arried  women  workers.  Yet 
thf  feminist  ha<:  a  point. 

Mr^  Harvty  W  Wiley,  chairman  of  the 
National  W'omans  Party,  his  written  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  cf  the  Way?  a'iid  Means  Ccm- 
niittee  describing  the  prov.sion  as  "accentu- 
ating the  common-law  concept  of  the  wife  as 
her  husband's  chattels."  and  jeopardizing 
t\;cmen"s  independent  and  equal  status  as 
American  citizens.  Since  tt.e  World  War  Con- 
gress has  advanced  the  position  of  American 
women,  thrcuch  the  suffrage  law  granting 
them  the  right  to  vote,  the  nationality  law 
allowing  them  to  retain  their  citizenship 
though  married  to  a  foreigner,  and  the  wages- 
and-hours  law  assuring  them  equal  wages  and 
conditions  cf  law  in  interstrte  commerce.  To 
curb  her  frfedom  as  independent  agent  re- 
quire d  to  pool  her  resources  with  her  hus- 
band, in  the  name  of  defense,  would  be  a 
"retrogressive  and  reactionary  step,"  Mrs. 
Wiley  told  the  committee 

Es::ecially  aroused  over  the  joint-tax-re- 
turn plan  are  couples  in  coram.unity-property 
States,  45,000  of  whom  ncv/  file  separate  re- 
ttirns  even  though  all  the  Income  is  earned 
bv  *he  hu-hai:cl 

Commun.ty-property  lavs,  handed  down 
from  the  old  Soanish  or  Mexican  law,  still 
stand  on  the  statu'e  bocks  of  Arizona.  Call- 
f.rnia,  Idaho,  L' uisiana.  Nevada.  New  Mex- 
ico. Texas,  and  Washington,  Instead  of  giv- 
ing a  marriod  woman  outr  eht  control  cf  all 
her  earning':,  the  com.muni'y-rroperty  system 
automatically  designates  i^Tcperty  acquired 
after  marriage  as  ccm.munity  property.  The 
wife  is  autcniatirally  given  ti'le  to  one-half, 
but  the  husband  has  sole  management  and 
control  ri^iits. 


munity 
State  o 


Filing!  half  their  income  under  their  name 
and  half  under  their  wives  has  enabled  thou- 
sands (i  taxpayers  in  community-property 
States  to  avoid  high  surtaxes.  Use  cf  the 
two-lnccnie  system  has  been  e-pecially  popu- 
lar In  |[ollywood.  Nearly  half  of  the  com- 
roperty  returns  are  now  filed  In  the 
California. 

If  tHei  compulsory  joint-return  clause 
stands,  |he  community-property  law  will  be- 
come piUctically  a  dead  letter  on  State  stat- 
ute books,  since  its  actual  operation  within 
States  ii  now  carefully  safeguarded  in  behalf 
cf  the  wife,  and  the  once  overlording  hus- 
band now  has  little  authority  not  shared  by 
his  wifej 

Ironioally  enough,  the  Nation's  feminists 
have  alif  ays  fought  community-property  laws 
as  un-American  and  old-fashioned.  Now 
they  ari  lined  up  together  to  fight  the  "tax 
on  man  iage  and  equality." 
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NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL 


Mr.  llcGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

W.\R    ON    THE    HOME    FRONT 

New  tDeal  consistency  is  ever  a  rare  Jewel. 

armers  are  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 

they    have    yet   seen    in    the    whole 

program,  and  in  rightful  Indignation 

protesting  governmental  regimenta- 

partlal  confiscation  of  their  busl- 


Today 
muddl 
A.  A.  A 
they  a 
tlcn  a 


wot  ifcany  months  ago  farmers  were  lorced 
to  cuttlill  production,  little  pigs  were  killed, 
cotton  was  plced  down,  allotments  were  set 
up  for  frain  crops,  some  crops  even  were  de- 
stroyed! millions  were  spent  to  force  farmers 
to  produce  less.  Now  an  "emergency"  is  de- 
clared, jand  .  these  same  farmers  are  being 
asked  t^  produce  more  than  they  ever  did 
before,  tspecially  m^e  hogs,  more  hens  and 
eggs,  mere  milk  andsfeuttc^and  cheese. 

Yet,  iegardless  of  this  atocut-face  program. 
a  hand^l  of  faithful  followers  of  the  A,  A  A. 
held  a  Referendum  last  spring  and  a  majority 
voted  ti)  impose  wheat  allotments,  m.aking 
regulations  mandatory  upCn  every  grower 
who  rates  as  much  as  200  bushels  or  15  acres. 
Ohio  farmers  voted  against  the  proposal,  but 
westerrj  wheat  growers  swung  the  vote  to 
their   side. 

Now  feach  county  agricultural  conservation 
commiwee  must  decide  upon  an  allotment  for 
every  farmer,  issue  him  a  marketing  card, 
police  his  farm,  measure  the  fields  and  yields, 
figure  afny  penalty  and  collect  it.  If  a  farmer 
sells  ovf  r  his  quota,  he  must  be  fined  49  cents 
a  bushtl,  which  amounts  to  virtual  confisca- 
tion. He  cannot  even  feed  this  wheat  with- 
out penalty,  except  to  members  of  his  family, 
but  we'll  bet  there  will  be  =ome  mighty  big 
famllie$  from  here  out.  Of  course,  he  can 
store  tlje  grain  or  give  it  to  the  Government 
for  relief,  but  woe  unto  him  if  he  trle^  to  sell 
or  feed  ibeyond  his  quota  How  the  regulation 
will  be'  enforced  is  not  explained,  nor,  even 
any  reatson  whv  it  is  necessary. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  to  see  the  New 
Dealersinow  asking  farmers  to  feed  more  hens 
and   th(us  produce  more   eggs  as   a   defense 
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measure,  also  to  keeo  more  heifers  for  milk 
production  and  feed  more  grain  so  that  addi- 
tional milk  will  be  pre  duced.  and  thus  canned 
milk,  butter,  and  ch?ese  can  be  shipped  to 
Britain;  Tlie  Secret  iry  of  Agriculture  has 
even  asked  .^merlcai  s  to  eat  less  cheese  so 
that  more  will  be  a\ailable  for  export,  even 
though  there  arte  new  storage  holdings  far 
beyond  average.  Livstock  feeders  are  asked 
to  raise  more  hogs. 

Wheat  enters  into  the  rations  of  cows  and 
hens  and  hogs.  It  mi  kes  more  milk  and  but- 
ter and  cheese,  mon-  eggs,  and  more  pork. 
Yet  if  a  farmer  strives  patriotically  to  fulfill 
the  governmental  request  and  has  some  extra' 
wheat  to  produce  mDre  milk  and  eggs  and 
pork,  he  must  pay  4't  cents  a  bushel  to  the 
Government  for  this  privilege. 

Is  it  any  wonder  fa -mers  are  holding  indig- 
nation meetings  an^l  besieging  their  Con- 
gressmen with  protects?  Any  grower  should 
demand  of  his  Benetor  and  Representative 
that  he  use  his  influence  to  amend  a  law  that 
permits  such  a  Jargo.i  of  inconsistencies  and 
imposes  such  limltat!  ins  on  farmers'  liberties. 
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EDITORIAL         FRON:         IHE        SATURDAY 
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M:  WOODRUF-  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  iind^r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reccrii  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post: 

IFrorr.  "hf  Sati;  d.'.v  Evening  Post] 

When  the  figure  if  IL^tiln  W  Si:mners 
rises  in  the  well  of  tl  e  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  parliamentary  principle  shudders. 
He  is  going  to  say  it  igaln,  a  thing  everybody 
knows,  and  It  will  be    igain  unarswerrd 

On  June  6  he  said  it:  'This  Government 
has  not  had  'hr-  \}i  lefit,  except  in  a  very 
modified  sense,  of  an  Independent  legislative 
body  for  a  good  many  years.  We  all  knoW 
where  the  important  bills  have  come  from. 
We  know,  speaking  g«nerally,  that  matters  of 
policy  of  major  Impoitance  arc  not  fashioned 
by  the  policy-fbclng  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Spt,,k.r.g  otieo.ly — and  the  excep- 
tions are  rare  -impi,  -a-.A  legislation  cannot 
be  put  through  which  the  President  does  not 
want  Prominent  Members  of  the  House 
sta^e  here  as  a  thinr  to  be  proud  of,  that 
they  art  ;  r  whatev-  r  the  President  wants. 
They  c  u:-\  ;  ot  be  important  people  in  this 
House  unless  that  were  true," 

Echoes  of  the  President's  mighty  declara- 
tion of  foreign  policy  were  at  that  moment 
poing  I  -ound  the  wcrld,  Tliat  was  his  un- 
limited-emergency speech  He  had  not  con- 
sumed Congress  abou  it  He  did  not  addrers 
it  to  Congrrs.'^  Nevi  r  once  did  he  mention 
Congress.  }!■  d*;iver'>d  It  over  the  radio,  and 
among  the  iiMeorrs  were  the  Members  of 
Congress,  knowi:.^  id  more  what  he  would 
say  and  what  the  fo:  elgn  pwlicy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  be  than  the  people 
knew 

The  i^peech  hipeartd  in  the  Congression/u. 
Record  the  rtx-   day    along  with  the  emer- 


gency proclamation,  not  as  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  ^tates  but  b.s  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the 
House  on  Executive'  powers. 

The  second  day  it  was  formally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  thit  Senate  by  a  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Pkpper.  Tlie  resolution 
read:  Reschcd,  That  beini;  Informed  of  the 
forthright  and  straightforward  address  by  the 
President  en  the  27|h  Instant,  it  is  the  sense 
cf  the  Senate  that  (the  President  was  right 
and  deserves  the  full  confidence  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country." 

The  Senator  was  fcersuaded  to  let  his  reso- 
lution lie  on  the  table.  The  argument  for  do- 
in^  this  was.  in  thejwords  of  Senator  George, 
that  if  the  resolution  were  pressed  it  "would 
precipitate  an  unnacessary  and  most  regret- 
table debate  at  thisjtime." 

Mr  ScMNERS  of  Tpas  says  everybody  knows 
where  the  importarlt  laws'  come  from,  mean- 
ing that  they  comej  from  somewhere  on  4 he 
Executive  side  and  ire  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
be  passed.  That  Is  sill  the  Congress  knows. 
Who  WTites  them  i  does  not  know.  It  was 
never  able  to  find  put  who  wrote  the  lend- 
lease  law. 

On  being  a.^ked'td  amend  the  wartime  pass- 
port law  so  that  It  iould  be  made  efTective  in 
the  emergency  bv  p;  ;.imation  cf  ttie  Presi- 
dent— exactly  the  .-erac  law  but  for  that  one 
difference — fhe  Houte  fell  into  a  dispute  over 
the  distinction  betWeen  "deem  "  and  "find." 
because  the  old  law  read,  "If  the  President 
shall  find."  and  so  in.  and  this  one  had  been 
changed  to  read.  "If  >the  President  shall  deem," 
and  so  on.  Who  mjkde  tliat  change  and  why. 
saying  notwithstanping  that  it  was  exactly 
the  same  law?  Nob^y  knew.  Representative 
JoNKM.^N  said,  "I  ho  not  think  that  if  we 
were  to  want  thi>  person  produced  who 
changed  the  word. -we  would  find  him  very 
quickly," 

Recently  in  the  Senate  there  was  an  hour 
of  painful  debate  o»i  why  certain  columnists 
were  apparently  better  informed  on  the  for- 
eign policies  of  xht  Grvernment  and  about 
the  Intentions  of  'he  President  than  United 
States  Senator?  Sprcadme  one  such  column 
on  the  record  Senator  Wheeler  said:  "Some 
of  these  columnist*  get  from  the  War  De- 
partment, from  tht  Navy  Department,  and 
from  the  State  Department  information 
which  no  Senator 'and  no  Member  of  the 
House  of  Represeatatlves  is  permitted  to 
have,"  ; 

Hear  a  Member  of  'h-  United  Spates  Sen- 
ate— this  Is  Senator  Tytings — saying,  "I  have 
remained  silent  f  "  •  hoping,  always 
hoping,  that  leadership  would  be  assumed 
and  that  action,  wiich  is  vital  to  the  safety 
of  this  Nation,  would  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent, I  now  call  on  him  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  •  •  •  to  give  us  some 
leadership  '.::  -he  solution  of  the  difficulties 
between  capital  and  labor,  •  •  •  I  ask 
the  President,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  save  our  financial  front, 
trx).  •  •  •  n  the  President  will  take  the 
leadership  •  •  "^  all  the  people  cf  this 
Nation  will  .support  him,  and  I  know  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  do  so." 

'"Then  the  Senate."  says  the  official  reporter, 
"resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
amend  section  204  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  calling 
for  leauership'  To  whom,  then,  shall  the 
people  call? 

We  see  clearly  enough  what  has  happened 
elsewhere  in  the  world  to  the  parliamentary 
principle.  Do  we  realize  what  is  happening  to 
it  here?  It  has  focsaken  leadership.  It  has 
surrendered  the  purse,  it  has  delegate!  more 
and  more  of  its  po«er  to  the  Executive,  and 
now  a  Senator  calliiig  upon  the  President  to 
act  in  the  name  of  the  American  people! 

Government  will  survive.  It  Is  only  the 
parliamentary  principle  that  can  fail.  And  if 
It  does  we  shall  havt  another  kind  of  govern- 
ment. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speak*  i  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rfc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  fol]o\v:ng  addres.^  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  radio  m  Jv.'.v  3. 
1941: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  subject  of  my 
talk  tonight.  Tlie  Distribution  cf  Defense 
Contracts,  has  given  rise  to  endless  contro- 
versy throughout  the  Nation  and  is  fast  be- 
coming the  favorite  topic  of  columnists  and 
investigators.  It  is  not  ray  purpc-se  to  add  to 
the  controversy  nor  to  be  critical  in  my  ap- 
proach to  the  subject.  Time  has  beeii  the 
-essence  cf  the  national-defense  program,  and 
in  many  instances  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
indulge  in  long-range  planning. 

By  now.  however,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all 
Americans  that  "business  as  u^ual"  has  been 
necessarily  Junked,  We  are  talking  abcnit 
gasless  Sundays,  about  drasMc  price-control 
legislation,  and  we  have  ordered  a  vast  cur- 
tailment In  automobile  production,  and  have 
even  designated  a  day  for  housewives  to  do- 
nate old  potf  and  pans  to  assist  in  overcoming 
the   critical   aluminum   shortage. 

Astronomical  sums  of  money  have  been 
appropriated  and  a  new  tax  law  is  beii.c  pre- 
pared by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  raise  billicna  in  new  revenues. 
Hence  it  is  my  thought  that  it  Ls  entirely 
logical  to  discuss  at  thi$  time  some  cf  the 
phases  of  the  nanonal-defense  program  v. huh 
are  bound  to  affect  cur  country  in  tht  years 
to  come 

Many  of  us  are  fearful  that  we  have  lost 
all  sight  of  the  day  wh»n  the  national  em:r- 
gency  will  cease  and  the'  Nation  will  a- tempt 
to  return  to  normal  times.  Some  are  saying 
that  unless  we  give  consldeiution  to  that  time 
we  may  build  up  problems  and  d:ffioii!:l"s 
in  our  Nation  which  defy  solutioi 

Some  months  ago  the  Temporary  Nationsl 
Economic  Commlttep  in  a  sppoial  rep-^rt  to 
Congress  asserted  that  thr  Offioe  .-f  Pnoiu  - 
tlon  Management,  fo'  up  t  mrbili?''  a.-.d 
organize  the  produov.e  ro.-; 'Uioe"-  cf  the 
United  States  for  t.a-i  nal  drfcn.-^e,  wa.^  nn 
instrumentality  cf  i  o;  ;if  mic  cnncentra' ion 
the  like  of  which  "h-  wcr',c:  !.:=  i.e\er  peen. 
This  Commltt<H>  \\,;s  r-<fi-f-i  h-.-  C  'cre-s  to 
study  our  eir.ire  bu-i:ipss  ard  iiidxistrial 
structure 

Its  report  on  the  national-cit fi o.se  pro- 
gram says,  in  part: 

"Far  from  detracting  from  the  importance 
of  economic  reconstruction,  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  served  only  tn  empha;  ize  the 


need    for    readjustments 


ihe    present 


crisis  is  oyer.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  democracies  might  attain  a  military  vic- 
tory over  the  aggressors  only  to  find  them- 
selves under  the  domination  of  economic  au- 
thority far  more  concentrated  and  mflu  ntial 
than  that  which  existed  prior  to  the  war, 

"Our  Investigations  cffer  ample  evidence  of 
the  dangers  of  size  and  ccnccntrat.on  of 
plants  and  Industries.  We  therefore  submit 
to  all  public  and  private  bodies  re-p  i.  .ble" 
for  Industry  location  the  desirability  of  de- 
centralizing   industry    to   the   ehd    that    the 
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cc  ncm:c  l:>entfiu  can  b?  fecured  frcni  pUn's 
operated  at  thf-ir  m' ^*  efficic:.'  size,  th;f  the 
depressing  n'^prrt'^  of  the  facJcry  sysU'iv.  pre- 
vented, and  tiic  American  way  ot  hi---  pre- 
sei  ■• '  d   ' 

danger  cf  ovrrci.)nce::trat;on  of  lr.d;i-:ry,  if 
wc.~ith.  Hid  rvrM  ff  p^puiatic:;.  Yt :  w.U 
ov.  r  73  {)•  :■(■(••.•-  <f  ail  defense  cc:.truc:>  h;ve 
b"eii  avv<ardfd  to  firms  In  the  Ea.-t,  lu  iLe 
Grt.it  L«Tk-s  area.  a:id  c:i  the  Pacific  ci.u-*. 
I  rraL.-f  Iv:lly  thar.  \\\  most  In.-tarct  s  thf  f.ift 
thut  tViC  f  id-e.stabhshed  lndu.~tnos  cap,ible  (-f 
elBcient  ni  is-  pr' ■duel!!!  art-  liKa'ed  .;i  tuf-e 
arer.s  h.;-  l}<-t  ii  r»- pi.!;5.blp.  Eut  it  is  v.e;;  to 
revlf-w.th'  c>':isf.iUtr:c(  s  before  cf-t.ibli.-h'.ri,i^ 
r.cw  pl;-ii-?  arid  industries  In  the  tarr-e 
licr.hti.  .- 

Ariditidral  pla:;*^  \v.  the.^e  areas  wrU  In- 
evitably result  m  h,u=liig  shortages  with 
tpirals  in  rf:.*>  ^vx\  th>_'  ciiSt;^  ot  living. 
Wart  liwiisf  .s  are  fast  becomins?  Jammed,  and 
It  is  almrii:  impu,-s:b'.e  to  maintain  the  nor- 
mal flow  of  rail  trafTic,  thu5=  eventually  a 
shorta;'e  of  rollir.k:  Ktock  and  a  bijfleneck 
In  trar.:-pr rtatinn  can  bo  expected  Skilled 
work'Ts  are  !:ow  being  tiphcned  from  either 
section.s  cl  the  Na'ion  to  the  coiiCentratcd 
center,-;,  nsultin.?  m  a  loss  to  many  cities 
and  addiiik^  C(,aifu-ii;n  In  the  area  .  f  con- 
centration As  ihf  cost  of  liViiiK  increase?, 
workers  demand  greater  waees  and  further 
work  stoj  pagf  and  strikes  can  be  antici- 
pated, 

I  will  cite  file  or  two  ^■xaniple.s  to  make 
my  p'Mnt  rl- .ir  R<  pre-entatlves  of  the  Ge'V- 
trnnient  se'.eral  weeks  atro,  testifying  before 
the  HM\:.--e  Rivers  ai.d  Hart>->rs  Conimittee  in 
beh.ilf  of  'he  S*  La-.>.rene'  power  and  seaway 
proi>-et,  a>-er:ed  th.it  ;  he  project  wa.-;  neres- 
snry  to  r..it:onal  dffen^e  becau--e  it  wn\ild 
mo.ke  po.^s.ble  the  utilization  cf  shipbulld:n:? 
facll'.tiis  on  the  Great  Lakes,  despite  the  fart 
that  all  tndu-'rie-;  m  that  section  are  now 
J'mmed  with  defeii'-p  contract.-:,  and  despite 
the  f.'Ct  that  It  w.'il  b'^^4  or  5  year?  tat'foie 
this  project   can   be   c  impleted 

Ye'  th--se  m^'n  niiut  know  that  ld°al  li-c'.- 
t  (  i:-  are  nvailabl  ■  thrcnghcut  ihe  entire 
I'lii'th  ot  our  Gulf  Coa.":t  for  the  binldir.;:  of 
fhip.-  new  Stich  a  pri^u'rnm  there  would  em- 
pi'-y  th'ui-ands  of  m'n  and  Wi  uld  tr.ke  ud 
nnr-h  rf  t^:>'  unf^n-.pl'-ymcr.t  raun  d  hv  the  di- 
v  T'^ie;!  rf  .-lop-  fr  in  t!,e  cc  i.'-'^vi -e  scrv.c  -. 
It  is  worth  nf  nrv.  rr>o,  that  recently  work'-rj 
and  empl  .vers  ii^.  the  Gu'.f  area  In  th  '-h.p- 
huildins,'  tnide  voted  t<->  ban  rtrikr .  tor  a 
p.-'r'.od  of  ;2  year-.  ai;d  throughout  J:;s  area 
l.r:)ductn  n  m;.y  Ya  nia.ntaineci  the  year 
r^mnd  doe  to  ivU.d  r:;:-a:ie  ci  nditioos 

It  IS  miju.-^.ble  f'  r  the  Nation  to  p:c.^;xr 
If  mdu-str;. ,  comme.ce,  and  wealth  a:e  con- 
tentiatetl  m  a  few  ar-as,  while  ti.e  remaining 
tt-rr.t,  ry  i.-  seeking  w-,  rk  and  occupati.n  A 
prt&;.)eri.i.s  farmer  or  worker  m  Gtor'^ia  or 
Idaho  Is  es.sent!al  for  the  mainten;o  c?  of  the 
Jactone.-  1:-  r>  Toit  and  'he  trade  cen'ers  m 
Chica,;c 

As  tlie  deitne  p:>v  ,m  his  r.dv.inceci  we 
have  heaui  aiP.iust  daily  reports  of  i^.^w- r 
fhorta^cs  One  rends  that  soon  it  now  be 
necessary  to  h;in  ni^ht  has^  ImU  nrd  th.-:  the 
i.ca  !u;m-.  y  ..c  i.-lr  <.  h.!:r.p..-.n-h.o  bo.xir.g 
iT.atch  may  be  f  ti-!it  :n  the  dayl.c'o.r.  There 
reems  to  \>=  a'nv,  -t  a  frantic  etT  rt  to  build 
iic-v  d..n\-^  .- nd  t.'  '..ly  i'.'  v.-  pipe  l;ne; 

Yet  th.rouj-hout  the  rreat  S  utheast  and 
Sr-utlinest  there  are  :d:e  :cn.^iit:  thou-ands 
Cf  t::t.>  field-  in  which  ^re  stoicd  iimitless  tons 
ef  erer=r\'  and  power  Th;<:  power  re  ;'.r.res  no 
d.iiris  before  It  can  be  u'lhri  bv  th"  r.r-enal 
of  democracy.  In  my  own.  State  rt  L"iu«iana 
navur'^  has  benoflce."y  ri:  •rit\r.d  its  rc- 
srur.-p-  In  such  a  fi^s'.non  th.-^.t  th'  Nation 
rr.d  but  tc  build  the  p'.an-s  to  manuf.^.cture 
nii:'."'o.-n.  edci  ch.emic.o  -  nnl  mu':::.  -is  The 
ps^-^  n-.iy  be  s..:d  c:'  many  cthir  S:..tLS  cf  our 
country. 


), 


No  part  cf  li.e  N.r.cn,  .x;e;t  possibly  the 
agrarian  Midwcs: ,  has  sulT^rod  more  from 
this  sh. rtsichti  d  pcl'cy  ot  ccncentrat.ca  than 
the  South  Nor  did  cur  ^uflenng  begin  with 
the  na-.,o:ial-di  tense  prc.^ram.  For  years  au 
arbitrary  ai:d  mdtft  r.si  jle  system  of  dis- 
criminatory fre.ght  rate;  has  btcn  maintain- 
ed and  much  of  our  na.tural  wealth  has  been 
explored  through  afc.si'ntee  ownership.  Nor 
can  It  be  said  that  anj  s-. c'l^n  will  sutler 
more  as  the  result  of  thf  pr-  -en-  world  con- 
flict. With  a  dimini.-hmg  m^aiket,  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  dunn,,'  the  past  20  years 
ha^  sreadr.y  d'Cua-ed,  end  new  tha  entire 
export  market  has  been  virtually  lost,  Tho 
South  mu,  t  turn  to  Industry  to  balance  Its 
dirr,Ln;.-hn.i;  agriculture  re'urn.- 

Aside  from  biisic  fundamental  economic 
reiiion,  the  present  polity  cf  concentration  is 
wro:;g  from  a  milrary  pcuit  of  view.  France 
was  destroyed  and  tcrceci  tc  surrender  when 
the  plan's  concentrated  la  a  narrow  northern 
section  were  overrun  Tlie  production  of 
Great  Britain  ha^  been  seriously  crippled  by 
bombing  of  the  conges. ed  industrial  mid- 
lardv  The  Nazis,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
scattfcied  their  industries  throughcut  Ger- 
many, m-.kmg  di--^riiptio,i  of  production  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Yet  the  rqpst  vulnerable 
places  m  America,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  are  the  center  cf  most  of  cur  vital  in- 
dustries How  much  wiser  wculd  it  be  irom 
the  standpoint  cf  defense  to  establish  plants 
between  the  protecting  r.iountaia  ranges  and 
withm  the  vast  plains  of  the  Mis-issippi  Val- 
ley, where  raw  material  need  be  transported 
but  a  few  miles  and  wht  re  the  entire  area  is 
saffe;uai-d(  d  by  .nir  mUhty  bases  in  the 
Caritabei'.n 

I  realize,  of  course  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
tha-  w  mu.-t  work  wrh  all  speed,  but  1  have 
at^emp'ed  to  point  out  ^ome  of  the  practical 
considerations  that  must  be  studied  as  our 
prce-ram  advances  il  we  :ire  to  maintain  the 
system  of  free  en'erpri.-e  which  has  made  our 
democratic  institutior.s  i  cssible. 

We  are  <  n  the  eve  of  itUbratlng  the  birth 
of  our  !no£pend<;nce  "lie  Fourth  of  July 
1941  sh  iild  m.ean  more  tc  Americans  thtn 
ever  befTC  As  seme  of  us  cii^ually  accept  the 
Institut  ons  which  hr.vi  ni::de  cur  Nation 
great,  as  many  of  us  take  for  granted  our  ^Ivll 
libertie.s  which  make  it  po,sfiible  for  us  to  wor- 
ship God  as  we  please,  to  express  our  opinions 
by  word  of  moutli  or  by  the  pen,  the  vast  con-  ' 
tlntnt  of  Europe  which  nurtured  liberty  and 
ecp.iali'y  1.S  blacked  out  ard  there  roams  cbout 
It  strance  doctrines  fostering  dictators  who 
make  the  despo's  and  tyrants  of  the  Middle 
Age.s  fade  Into  insignificance 

Never  smce  that  first  Independence  Day 
ha,-  An.erici  meant  more  to  the  world  and  to 
Chri,=iMn  civilisation  It  is  the  sacred  and 
solemn,  duty  of  each  of  us  to  fortify  and 
streng-h-  n  our  democracy  so  that  the  mighty 
currents  from  abroad  will  be  Interrupted  and 
controlled  as  they  splasli  on  cur  ramparts. 
The  les  on  that  has-been  taught  in  Germany. 
in  Italy  and  In  Ru  sla  is  that  the  tempest 
that  succeeds,  however.  Is  not  always  that 
wh.eh  cc:r,°s  from  without.  Economic  un- 
res*.  d-  nv-'ir  m.-eniritv  r.re  the  fertile  fields 
for  th.'  demne.-es.  the  dictators,  and  the 
"isms  •• 

I  ..«  with  hi-  th  uiht  that  I  have  sf)oken 
tonieh:,  Th  nir;.  n.d-defcnse  program  can 
and  sh  uld  be  doublp-eii,;ed  sword  to  pro- 
tect us  from  without  and  to  make  us  secure 
from  withm  Ii  e  will  study  and  plan  In  the 
distribuion  of  contracts,  the  locatiqn  of 
plants,  the  construction  of  ships,  the  manu- 
facture cf  arir..::nents  so  that  all  phases  of 
the  njiticnil  economy  will  be  balanced  and 
cushioned  for  the  inevitable  difficulties  which 
must  follow  m  the  wake  of  this  world  con- 
flict cur  defense  prog::;m  will  accomplish  Its 
double  purpose,  and  national  unity  will  be 
achieved  by  national  participation  In  cur 
migh-y  eff.rt  tb  safegu.Md  cur  liberties  and 
0"r  way  cf  life. 
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MiT.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald: 

NATIONAL    DATUGHT-SAVING    TIME 

Tlie  President's  proposal  for  extension  of 
daylight  saving  Is  an  obvious  method  of  re- 
lievinfc  the  power  shortage  now  threatening 
the  defense  program.  Electric  power  is  ex- 
tremely important  at  this  Time.  Without  it 
the  n.w  materials  we  are  amassing  cannot  be 
mold*  d  into  guns,  planes,  and  tanks  For 
exam]  lie.  the  reduction  of  aluminum  from  Its 
naturally  occurring  ore,  bauxite,  requires  tre- 
mendous amcants  of  electricity. 

PoTer  prodtpiction  cannot  be  stepped  up 
automatically,)  It  must  be  generated  from 
water  In  hydroelectric  plants  or  through  the 
burning  cf  oil  or  coal.  Then  It  must  be  tr ans- 
mlttel  over  cable  networks  of  definitely  lim- 
ited Rapacities.  The  problem  is  to  use  cur 
existitig  power  facilities  more  efficiently.  To 
this  end  the  President  has  asked  for  legisla- 
tion lo  provide  daylight-saving  time  "upon 
such  a  regional  or  national  basis,  and  for 
such  part,  or  all,  of  the  year,  as  he  might 
deem  necessary  in  the  intt;rest  of  our  national 
dcfent-e." 

Thrre  are  two  principal  ways  In.  which  ex- 
tensic  n  of  daylight  saving  can  free  more 
powei  for  defense  uses.  First,  reduction  of 
consumer  demand  for  electricity  would  save 
watetj  and  fuel  stocks.  Tliese  sources  of 
powef  could  then  be  used  to  create  addl- 
tionaj  electricity  for  Industrial  production. 
Whil^  it  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  turning  cff 
the  ifehts  In  your  heme  an  hour  earlier  and 
usingjthe  current  to  run  a  lathe,  that  Is  the 
ultirrlite  eflfect. 

Datllght  eaving  could  also  permit  more  - 
efEci»it  use  of  existing  power  capacities.  In 
some  respects,  this  Is  even  more  Important 
than  the  first  economy.  An  electric-power 
systeii  which,  has  a  maximum  of  half  a  mil- 
lien  :  illcwatts  can  deliver  only  that  much 
powei  at  any  one  time.  Sometimes,  it  may 
operate  at  that  peak.  At  ether  tlm.cs,  the 
demaiid  falls  cff  and  it  functions  at  only  a 
fractifcn  of  its  full  capacity.  If  excessive 
demai^ids  at  peak  hours — demands  which  the 
plant  cannot,  meet  because  of  Its  limiting 
capac  ty — can  be  spread  tc  these  hours  of 
low  cemand,  the  totp.1  power  delivered  in  a 
24-haiir  period  will  increase. 

Daylight  saving  -can  accomplish  that  In 
this  vay.  There  are  two  general  peaks  of 
powe:  cdnsumptlCTi,  at  about  11  a.  m  ,  rs  the 
mom  ng  shift  operates  full  blast,  and  at  abcut. 
4:30  I.  m..  as  the  afternoon  shift  reaches  higff 
gear.  Daylight  saving  cannot  lighten  the 
load  at  the  morning  peak.  By  prolcnging 
daylifljt  for  1  hcur  In  the  evening,  however, 
it  ca  1  considerably  lessen  the  danger  that 
the  4^ternccn  indtistrlal  peak  and  a  ccn- 
sumet  peak  will  occur  simultaneously.  This 
would  be  especially  true  in  the  winter,  when 
the  s'ln  sets  early. 

Da]  light  s.ivlng  was  first  tried  In  Germany 
In  April  1916  as  a  wnr  measure.  Other  Eu- 
rcpeai  nations  quickly  followed.  Ctsngress 
Frescilt3d  It  for  this  country  in  ^unc  1917. 
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and  it  went  Into  efect  the  following  April. 
The  farm  States  opjiosed  It  vigorously  when 
the  war  ended,  and  it  was  repealed  In  July 
1919  over  the  veto  cf  President  Wilson,  who 
maintained  that  it  hid  "resulted  in  very  great 
economies  of  fuel  ai  d  a  substantial  economy 
of  energy,"  Massachusetts  has  had  daylight 
saving  on  a  State  basis  since  1920  Several 
other  States  and  many  of  our  chief  cities, 
including  New  York.  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh. 
and  Chicago,  also  o')serve  It  Gre.it  Britain 
and  Germany  are  r  ow  saving  not  1  but  2 
hours  of  daylight  as  a  war  eccnomy. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  Nation-wide, 
year-round  daylight  saving  of  1  hour  would 
reduce  the  annual  consumption  of  electricity 
by  730,282,000  kilo'vatt-hours.  Officials  of 
both  the  Office  of  ".-oduction  Management 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  have 
urged  such  a  progrfm  strongly.  The  saving 
may  seem  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared 
with  our  national  ccnsumptlon,  but  drops  in 
the  bucket  are  lm;)ortant  these  days.  As 
Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont,  has  pointed  out. 
most  of  the  opposition  to  dayligh  saving 
arls?s  from  confusion  concerning  it.  The 
facts  prove  it  highly  desirable. 


War,  Peace,  and  Trade 

EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT  A  TI\^S 


Monday.  July  21,  1941 


ADDRESS     BY     G  FORGE    N.    PEEK 


Mr.  WOODRUPF  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  unri-  r  le.ivp  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  George  N.  Peek: 

The  war  ii.terventl  iiiists.  In  their  campaign 
to  Involve  this  coun  ry  In  foreign  wars,  have 
made  some  broad  and  unsupported  assertions 
respecting  our  fore  gn  trade  and  our  de- 
pendency upon  it  which  they  ask  us  to 
swallow  whole — hoo):.  bait,  and  sinker  A 
short  time  ago  Wencell  Willkle.  in  an  article 
published  In  a  natlcnal  magazine,  appeared 
as  an  advocate  of  thi  view  that  participation 
In  the  war  was  pece;  sary  to  save  our  foreign 
trade  No  reasons  were  given,  however,  why 
his  views  should  be  taken  seriously  on  ac- 
count of  any  special  knowledge  or  experience 
in  the  field  of  trade,  orelgn  or  domestic  His 
statements  again  may  be  regarded  as  Just 
campaign  oratory — this  time  in  a  campaign 
to  Involve  us  In  a  foreign  war.  On  May  17 
the  President,  arid  on  May  18  Secretary  Hull, 
added  their  voices  a  id  the  prestige  of  their 
high  offices  to  this  sime  view  and  this  same 
campaign,  seemingl}  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  for  7  year?  past  they  have  been  acclaim- 
ing their  forelgn-tr:  de  program  as  a  great 
instrument  cf  peace  Nevertheless,  the  high 
prestige  of  their  oflices  will  not  overcome 
this  Inconsistency.  Enough  to  say  that  the 
arguments  of  one  aic  the  arguments  of  all. 
They  stem  from  the  self-interest  of  a  few. 
They  are  built  on  f  false  theory  of  trade. 
Their  case  will  nat  stand  up  before  a  Jury  of 
Amerlc.iii  Informed  c  pinion. 

The  American  peo;)le  are  entitled  to  hear 
both  sides  of  this  question  before  being  stam- 
peded Into  war  and  hey  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  m;  ke  up  their  minds  after 
full  and  open  discuss  on.  In  their  own  forum. 
the  Congress   of  the  United  States,     So  far. 


that   rpportur;ity  h^s  t>een  denied  them  Just 


as  it  was  In  the  1940  t ; 

The  assertions  of  the 
into  three  general  cis^s-;' 

That  Hitler  can  i 
causing  our  ecoi.or.ic 
our  export  markets  a; 
to  the  Imports  of  v.:i 

That  if  Hitler  coi.tr 
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interventionists  fall 
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ih  America  by 
c  „,;;'-e  by  cutting  off 
:i  I--.  .;;■  living  us  arceis 
n.  x\v'.  i.iis  we  neca: 
;ied  b  U.rge  part  of  the 
world  politically.  ti-.us  lucreai-ing  his  bargain- 
ing power,  he  would  be  in  n  position  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  us    and 

That  we  cannot  con.pete  with  his  slave 
labor,  his  barter '  system,  and  his  goldless 
economv 

All  of  this  wculd  result,  they  say  in  our 
regimenting  cur  whole  economy. 

These  asserti'-n^  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  H.'ltr  will  control  all  the 
world,  politlcalh  and  economically,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  North  America,  To  as- 
sume that  he  can  do  this  is  a  counsel  of  un- 
reasoning defeatism.  Few,  if  any.  Informed 
people  in  or  out  of  our  armed  forces  accept 
this  assumption  Moreover,  the  assertions 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  other 
nation  occupying  a  position  of  similar  pres- 
tige. Could  you  Imagine  a  victorious  Britain 
giving  us  many  trade  advantages? 

In  considering  their  assertions  there  are 
certain  fundamentals  of  trade  to  be  borne  In 
mindi 

First  There  Is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  Con- 
fusloT  has  arisen,  however,  because  foreign 
trade  is  complicated  somewhat  by  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  entry  of  goods  and 
the  transfer  of  funds  between  countries  and 
by  differences  in  language  and  customs. 

Second.  It  takes  two  parties  to  complete  a 
trade  Continued  aifd  satisfactory  relations 
are  based  upon  recognition  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  each 

Third.  Competition  Is  the  life  of  trade  and 
is  always  a  threat  in  private  business  no  mat- 
ter from  whom  it  comes  S'^  it  Is  with 
nations. 

Now.  as  to  the  .specific  assertions:  That 
Hitler  can  impoverish  America  by  causing 
our  economic  collapse  by  cutting  off  our  ex- 
port markets  and  by  denying  us  access  to 
the  imports  of  vital  materials  we  need. 

We  are  more  nearly  self-contained  than  any 
other  nation.  More  than  95  percent  of  our 
trade,  as  a  whole,  is  domestic  and  less  than 
5  percent  foreign  Of  'that  5  percent  the 
Americas  account  for  2  percent  of  It  leaving 
but  3  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  world  An 
Increase  of  5  percent  in  our  domestic  trade 
would  amount  to  more  than  an  increase  of 
100  percent  in  all  of  our  expert  trade,  includ- 
ing the  Americas  Certain  Industries  differ 
from  others  in  their  pecentage  of  export  trade. 
Some  radical  readjustments  wculd  be  neces- 
sary in  some  industries  if  we  were  to  lose  all 
of  our  export  markets,  but  they  wt  uld  be 
nothing  compared  to  the  hardships  we  would 
have  to  endure  through  participation  In  a 
foreign  war. 

Every  informed  person  knows  that  5  per- 
cent added  to  or  deducted  from  the  gross  m- 
come  of  an  American  Industry  does  not  repre- 
sent the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
Yet  the  fanatical  war  interventionists  do  so 
assert.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  if  Hit- 
ler could  stop  all  of  ur  exp^its  he  could  not 
cause  our  economic  collorfse 

All  over  the  world  natloi*  have  been  trying 
to  make  themselves  more  iself-sufiQcient  and 
independent  of  their  neighkx)rs,  near  and  far 
This  trend  has  been  especially  evident  follow- 
ing the  first  World  War  We  suppliec"  men. 
money,  and  materials  everywhere  to  help  the 
rest  of  the  world  take  advantage  of  tech- 
nological development,  mt^ch  of  it  our  own. 
apparently  with  no  thought  that  by  so  doing 
we  were  cutting  the  ground  out  from  under 
our  own  export  tradt  in  tliose  countries,  and 
building  active  rr-mpctit  irf,  not  inly  in  our 
expert  trade  but  ir,  '  u'  h  me  ma-k-  -s  as  w.!] 
Examples     are     Czecho?!    vakia     wr.h     f-h<;es. 


Japa:,  wi!h  textiles  and  more  recently  Brazil 
with  c  ttv  n  The  development  of  v  licat  pro- 
duction in  Fra:,ce  nnd  Italy  is  notable  also  as 
evidence  of  the  eff  >rts  of  nations  to  becon,e 
self-s\ifficie;.t 

A  ffw  instances  of  the  decline  in  our  farm 
expcits  because  of  the  growth  of  competi- 
tion and  the  effort  of  nations  to  become  self- 
svustainmg  supge'^t  that  we  must  not  build 
our  economy  up  ^n  tlie  foundation  of  export 
trade 

Let  me  show  you  li  iw  vtir  f.irm  export? 
have  been  slipping 

In  1910  we  exported  68  percent  cf  cur  cot- 
ton; in  1940  less  than  8  percent 

In  1910  we  exported  ab<nit  31  percent  of  our 
tobacco;    in    1940   abi.  ut    18   percent 

We  exported  about  11  perc  nt  of  our  wheat 
In  1910  and  less  than  7  percent  in  lf^39 

Corn  about  2  percent  in  1910  as  compared 
with  1  3  percent  m  1939.     (See  table  I  i 

Henry  Ford  w.-.s  right  whe:-  he  .-aid  during 
the  depression  : 

"Whatever  we  d.r  wi  '-h:ili  i.e' d  t-  do  at 
home.  The  piace  to  revive  the  standnrd  d 
living  of  the  United  States  Is  withm  the 
United  States,  and  tl.e  idea  that  we  can 
revive  our  own  lndu>tric-  and  promote  a 
higher  level  cf  domestic  excliange  by  f  r.  icn 
trade  is  without  foundation.  In  tl.e  iir.-.t 
place,  the  world  could  not  offer  u-  em  uch 
sales  to  mfike  any  material  difference  m  our 
home  pr.ducticn,  and  in  the  second  place, 
business  fcunded  upon  foreign  markets,  in- 
stead of  our  own  markets,  is  only  temporary." 

As  to  the  imports  of  vital  materials  we 
need — let  us  see  how  important  they  are 

Rubber  ficcounted  for  12  u  percent  of  our 
Imports  in  dollars  in  1940  Tin  5  1  ptrcrnt, 
coffee  5  percent,  raw  silk  4  9  perc^  nt  crme 
sugar  4  5  percent,  newsprint  pajxr  4  9  pt  r- 
cent.  No  other  Items  amounted  to  more  tlian 
3  percent  except  wckjI,  3  3. 

Now  let  us  see  what  technologicu;  devel- 
opment  is  doing  in  these  fields 

Rubber:  The  production  of  our  c  wn  rubber 
has  progressed  tc  a  point  where  we  m.ay  say 
that,  if  necessary  we  arc  ni  1  mgcr  d  p.  nd- 
ent  upon  the  Ea.-ttrn  Hemisphere  Vi  ry 
shortly  we  can  produce  our  own  rubber, 
syntheticaUy  as  well  as  from  new  plant  mate- 
rial, Germany  is  doing  i*  A  number  of 
our  most  ;.mportant  rubber  mai.ufLicturii".g 
and  chemical  compani't  are  acrive  in  tins 
field 

Tin  The  sai7:e  'J.ing  is  true  of  tin  We 
are  new  preparing  to  smelt  a  ccnsidtrable 
proportion  of  cur  tin  requirements  In  the 
United  States  from  ere  c  ramg  from  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  important  subs'iiutos 
have  been  developed  from  plastics  i.i-.ci  o'hcr 
materials  replacing  tin.  Tliese  are  so  im- 
portant that  one  of  our  largest  users  says 
he  believes  that  even  now  his  com.pany  is 
entirely  free  from  dependency  upon  tin  im- 
ports. 

Silk?  Witness  ;he  great  development  of 
rayon  and  now  nylon.  Some  authorities  fore- 
cast that  within  a  reasonably  short  time  we 
will  be  entirely  Independent   of  silk  Imports. 

Newsprint:  Most  of  u=nie  familiar  with  the 
development  of  this  new  industry  m  the 
South  using  sla,'-h  pme  a.s  a  raw  mr.'erial 
according  tc  proces.f-es  originated  by  Or  H<  rty 
This  development,  plus  the  supply  from 
Canada,  promises  to  fill  our  requiren.enta 
independent  of  the  Old  \V  rid 

Coffee,  sugar,  and  wool  can  be  .--upphed 
from  the  Western  H<m;Ephfrc.  But  the 
Interventionists  say  that  if  Hitler  controlled 
a  large  part  of  the  world,  p  l.tically,  he  could 
dictate  tenr.s  t     ii'- 

Napoleon  had  a  similar  idea  m  1806  when 
from  Berlin  he  e.'t.'<fc.:.'-hed  tb.e  contii^ental 
blockade  against  Ers'.-.r.c  He  could  not 
make  it  wcrk  Portugal  Fu.ssia  and  even 
France  persisted  in  nir.mtair.inp  tiieir  English 
trade  connections  Human  nature  wae  too 
strong,  and  It  is  likely  tc  be  always 

Political  control  is  one  thing;  ec>.inenilc 
necessity,  quite  another  Tine  uar  Inter- 
ventionlst£'    theory    ts    that    ci.e    party    to    a 
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tra::sac:'ion  could  dictate  a'.l  the  t'^rn^..?  and 
o  ndition'i  of  trade  between  two  or  m<,re 
pjiitlps  Hi'W  fa'=-.'.  Ev»Ty  man.  won-.in  and 
ch:ia  k:.ovi-<s.  If  h"  will  think  but  fcr  a 
n.'.ri.(r;t,  that  :t  tak(=  t^v  >  part:'  s  tc  c  mnlete 
a  tr.Tde  As  to  Hitler's  abill"y  to  dictate 
t'Tms  of  tr.Kif  ^i'  us  m  the  event  of  a  vittry — 
r.o  TT.p  ln"frvt'nt:'.nL~t8  entirely  0".>r!c-ck 
th<?  liy.pnr'ance  i^^f  cur  nia:kets  tr;  foreien 
Ii.iMons  That  Is  v.hi're  ccono!i;lc  nee- ssity 
C'-n-.e«  in 

V.'.'  have  th?  ere.itpst  cor,.;;;rr. ii.-?  rn  irket 
In  ti^.f  »c:r'.d  Tlrs  is  cur  hizh  c-u'd  Our 
purci^iifes  frrim  forticn  crnnrrio.';  Mirpc  it  a 
]-j:^t'  |:.irt  cf  the  ccLn'rny  (1  ma:iv  r-i  t!.rm 
Th;--  eccnomy  does  not  shift  ov€rni^?it  with 
till-  f.ui^  of  tlie  ovf^rl  rd  It  mu.-t  continue 
t'-i  rely  upcr  cir  mrir'r't  Lft  us  !ook  at  the 
fituaruin  wit.'i  r'^' pt\.  t  to  a  fe'.v  Important 
Imp'irts  and  not  hew  the  Incom*^  of  the 
6wp;;!ifr  ro.«e  or  ft  II  with  the  amount  c;f  our 
piirrha^e* 

F-;ubl>r:  Thr  M.ilay  Sta't"^.  the  Dutch  East 
Inc-iie^.  and  small  neiehborin^  countries  pro- 
duce nearly  95  p<rcent  of  the  world's  rubber, 
of  which  we  use  half 

In  1929  we  imported  ovor  528  000  t.  ns  for 
Which  we  paid  over  $247,000,000  By  1932 
o\ir  Imports  had  dropped  to  less  than 
394,000  tons;  we  paid  le.«s  than  835,000.000. 
Bv  1937  we  har!  Increased  our  imn(  rt?  to 
nmre     than     592  000    tons      We     paid    nrarlv 

fl'-SS  ooo.ooo 

Tin:  The  case  of  tin  l.s  similar  Th.e  Malay 
6tt,te«;.  the  Dutch  Ea-^^t  Indies,  and  .small 
neifThbcrinc;  countries,  and  China  picciucc  60 
P'^^rcent  of  the  world's  tin  We  u.-e  40  per- 
cnt,   of  the  world'.«  productloti 

In  192n  we  imported  195,000  000  pniindf  for 
f918.S9  0C0  In  1932  we  Imported  If-.>  than 
7.8  00, 1000  pounds  for  less  than  SIP, 300  000, 
I:--  1">37  our  Imports  amounted  -o  more  than 
r.. 7  ore  000  ponnd.-^  and  we  paid  ever  $104- 
000,000      (See  table  II.  last  pape  ) 

The  last  2  yerir*  show  a  grea'^ly  lncre'',=-ed 
tonnage  on  acccimt  of  our  Gi^vcrrmtent  policy 
cf  storing  up  rubber  and  tin- 
Silk  :  J.'.pan  prcduce^  nearly  90  p'lrent  of 
the  world's  filk  We  buy  90  peic:::t  cf  her 
export.'^ 

Minii^anc.se  and  po;a.sh:  We  can  .'-upply 
cur  requiren-.eiit.s  from  thu  hen-.i^phere  fcr 
the.^t.'  prcriucts.  ni-inuanese  throutih  the  dc- 
%eli;;ment  cf  machinery  and  new  pn  c?f.-es 
Cor  rt  tir.ini?  law-t^rude  cre-s  here  and  m  Cuba; 
/felso  there  are  further  p<isi,ibilitles  In  Brazil. 
/  Pota,sh  has  bteu  made  available  tl-.rou^h  the 
development  of  our  own  mines. 

These  are  examples  only  of  the  dt  pend- 
ency of  foreign  nations  upon  our  m  .rket. 
Others  may  be  cited— Jute  from  Ind:a,  dia- 
nu  n.ds  and  gold  from  South  Africa,  t,a  from 
fruthcastern  Asm.  etc 

A  care/uJ  canvass  of  the  wcrld  s  mineral 
production  discIo.-;ps  that  the  non-Ameriean 
na'ion.s  of  the  world  are  more  dependent  on 
the  Western  Hemi.sph.-re  than  It  is  depend- 
ent  upon  them 

Thi-   world   marches  en 

Trade  Is  nev-r  static;  condi'i'^ns  and 
me-.hcxls  chanire,  demand  and  source^s  of 
Bt;pp!y  with  th-m  Many  examples  could 
be  cited  cf  where  one  concern  or  one  coun- 

tr.--„  princip.ii   ?■  urce  rf  svipply  cne   year 

h„s  given  way  to  anoiher  concern  or  coun- 
tr.  in  the  year  or  two  succeeding  Man- 
>:.-.:'fSf  cement,  m.atches.  and  varuus  food 
pr^jjcts  are  examples  But  so  loui:  as  we 
re-ain  cur  creat  cons;,;ming  market  wp  shall 
finci  The  rest  cf  the  world  ready  to  con^.pete 
t'    hll  I's  re-.iu;rrmtnT-< 

But  the  war  in'erventior.ists  msis';  that  we 
c:-.nnot  ccm.peto  v.ith  Hitlers  slave  la':;cr.  his 
b.irter  system  and  his  goldless  economy. 
Lit    us   consider    these   claims   brief.v 

Other  thini.":  being  equal  free  labor  can 
o-v.t-produce  slave  labor.  We  made  our 
Kre..tt>t  proprcs.s  after  we  ab<^ushed  slavery. 
B.ave    labor    produces    l:itle    buvmg    po-.ver. 


Am- r lean  wa^e  levels  support  our  higher 
Amcr.c'.tt  ?'.)ndards  of  living.  They  pro- 
tect the  .American  workers  en  our  farrns  and 
In  our  fiict  Tie.-:  against  the  lower  stand- 
ards not  only  of  t!:e  forced  labor  of  the 
Axis  P'^v.-prs  and  Russia,  but  of  the  low- 
paid  labor  of  the  Arcentine  and  China,  and 
the  cheap'-r  labor  everywhere  outside  the 
United  S-'ates.  Our  wa^e  levels  must  be  In- 
sulated ac,'ainst  the  competition  of  a  world 
turned   upside  down 

About  the  barter  system:  All  trade  Is 
barte;  "Trade  "  Is  defin-  d  by  the  dictionary 
as  "an  at  or  business  of  exchanging  com- 
mcdi'ies  by  barter  or  by  buying  and  selling 
for  niont'.  '  Barter  Is  the  simplest  form  of 
trade  Of  "money."  the  dictionary  says,  "In 
a  ccir.prehensi'.e  sensi-,  anything  customarily 
used  a.s  a  medium  of  exchange  and  measure 
of  value  as  sheep,  wampum,  copper  rings,  et 
cetera:  hrr.c--  in  economics  anything  having 
a  convrntlonal  (1.  e.  generally  recognized) 
u.«c.  eithfr  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  a 
mea=Tire  ct  value,  or  as  a  measure  of  value 
alone  '  M'  ncy,  In  other  words.  Is  a  con- 
vtnien'  medium  for  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  poods  But  we  hive  allowed  money  to 
dominate  trade  ra'h-r  than  serve  it  We 
have  our  wires   crossed. 

We  havi"  seen  Engl.ind  abanibn  the  prac- 
tice cf  a  cen'ury  as  the  leading  advocate  of 
free  tr  c'--  and  the  gold  standard,  and  for 
the  las'  cipcacie  follow  a  new  pclicj'  of  tariffs, 
trade  '. ^-reenunts  between  nations,  and  man- 
aged cur-.ency,  which  is  often  indistinguish- 
able fr-  :n  barter.  I  do  not  say  that  this  Is 
or  is  n'^n  the  best  way  to  conduct  trade  be- 
tween nnti.  lis  but  the  point  is  that  that  Is 
the  wav  w  rid  trade  h.as  been  trending  for 
more  than  10  years  W«  are  the  only  Im- 
portant nation  a^te.n^p'ing  to  Ignore  this 
fact 

In  19-:l  .-.n;i  1?.^4  we  demonstrated  that 
we  cou'd  barter  with  other  nations  to  our 
advant..t'e  Indeed,  we  made  some  desirable 
tradfs.  rr.ut-i.;allv  agreeable  ones,  receiving 
from  Fr::'.:cr-  m  .dification  of  their  quota  re- 
strict:^ r.-  ag;iinst  American  apples  In  return 
for  In-.prrt  licenses  for  French  wines. 
Slnillar  trades  were  made  with  Spain  and 
Italv  v,l-.":i  we  received,  in  return  for  the 
lssuarc.5  cf  liquor  licenses,  the  restoration 
of  f  ur  n:a;kets  for  tobacco  In  both  coun- 
trle-  But  the  adm.lnistratlcn  refused  to 
contmu-  to  trade.  The  reason  given  was 
that  tc  c!'  sc  would  Interfere  with  our  trade- 
Rgre^  ir.en»s  policy  which  was  one  of  reduced 
tariffs  aid  international  altruism  toward 
every  c  untry  in  the  world— save  one.  The 
real  r-?n=-  n  hrwcver,  was  more  obscure  In 
the  cr.-p  ct  Gerrr.ar.v.  notTithstanding  that 
her  tw  -  rr>at  n^c-r^sities  were  understood 
to  be  easier  access  to  raw  materials  and 
largnr  markets  for  her  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, the  New  D.  al  denied  her  both,  beginning 
as  far  back  r,s  1934. 

Tl:e  rei~T!is  were  social  and  political 
Vice  Pre-^irirnt  Wallace  new  says  (address 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  April  8,  1941)! 
"Tlie  next  peace  must  give  the  •  •  •' 
agcTfssrr  na'l  ns  the  cppcrtunlty  to  buy 
materials  and  sfli  m.anufactured  goods  with- 
out discrimination"  Recent ,  statements  of 
the  Pipfident  and  Secretary'  Hull  support 
this  view  If  these  officials  and  their  asso- 
ciates had  recocnized  GermanVs  legitimate 
neces.sitips  in  1934  and  since.  Instead  of  de- 
cUniii..^  to  trade  with  her,  they  might  have 
made  a  rt  :/i  v<  ntributlon  toward  world  peace. 
Morer^\  r  'lic!-;  recoenltion  might  have 
chprked  'hp  rapid  rise  of  nazi-ism.  thus 
av  :d::  .'  'he-  danger  of  America  Invclvemrnt 
in  this  war.  It  will  be  necessarv  In  the  post- 
war p^ri  d  if  we  are  to  avoid  depression  at 
heme   ar, ::   further  war  abroad. 

As  to  E  '.d  It  is  frequently  asserted  that 
Germany  di*s  not  want  gold.  Hitler  hlm.self 
In  a  recent  talk  to  his  nation,  refuted  this 
asserticn  No  cne  Is  going  to  repudiate  gold 
except  these  who  do  Qot  have  It  and  cannot 


git  It 
lie  so 
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Rememhoi 


the  fable  of  the  fox  ar 


our  grap&s.    ]  tut  even  If  we  had  no  go^ 
is  country  we 


g 

^culd  still  lead  the  wcri 

10  trade   on   accot  lit   cf   our   unrivalled   r^ 
sources  and  the  p  rbductlve  labor  of  a   f  t^e 
piople.  1 1 

[There  are  many  pnslderatlons  Involved  ito 
tiade  besides  prlcel ,  Design  and  adaptability 
of  products  for  thi  work  desired,  terms,  d^- 
litery  dates,  perscnil  equation  bet-ween  buy<r 
apd  seller,  and  nurAercxis  other  things.  Fre- 
quently we  hear  tie  phrase,  "Quality  Is  r^- 
nl'mbered  long  aftir  price  is  forgotten  "  if 
ptice  were  the  sAe  measuring  stick  trie 
u|anufacturer  withj  the  lowest  price  wou^d 
bk  selling  all  the  gdtods,  be  they  automobiles 
Of  what,  but  this  ^ces  not  happen 

The  answer  lies  tp  the  diversity  cf  hum 
demands  and  in  nlutuallty  of  interest  b^- 
t«"een  nations  andireglonal  economic  are 
all  things  considered.  Under  these  cl 
ciimstances  there  is  only  one  Intelligent 
pfocedtire  for  us  tft  follow,  and  that  Is  tto 
recognize  the  contlilions  under  which  traqe 
1^  now  conducted  between  nations,  anfi 
t^en.  so  long  as  jjovernments  control  tHe 
foreign  trade  of  thar  nationals,  to  negotiate 
ciuntry  by  country^ffor  the  terms  and  cor - 
tutions  under  whah  goods  may  be  ej  - 
clianged  satlsfactdriy.  Each  country  muiit 
rfcognlze    fsankly    me    needs    of    the    other 

ilf  regimentation  ns  to  result,  as  the  w:  r 
tervenlionists  sayl  it  will,  my  answer  s 
at  I  would  prefer  to  regiment  the  5 
pfTcent  of  our  economy  which  Is  represented 
cur  foreign  traae,  than  the  95  percci  t 
I'ch  is  devoted  td  our  domestic  needs 
[We  must  recogni^  the  fact  that  we  car - 
)t  prcscrtbe  the  rules  and  regulations  fcr 
all  the  world.  Rather.  If  we  are  going  to 
eigage  In  trade  with  other  nations.  «e 
slould.use  our  strategic  advantages  to  negc - 
tllBte  In  our  own   Interest. 

jwt  should,  of  course,  keep  otxrselves  in  a 
position  to  Join  with  other  nations  In  lir  - 
peeving  methods  of  trading  if  and  when 
tjie  time  comes  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
Isl  ready  to  consider  a  change.  But.  In  the 
nleantime,  we  should  refrain  from  playirg 
S^nta  Claus  and  from  opening  our  niarke  s 
ricklessly  to  nearly  all  the  world  and  £0 
exposing  our  national  economy  to  influenc<  s 
fiom  abroad  over  which  we  have  no  coti- 
tiol.  Our  need  Is  for  more  defense  cf 
otir  national  economy — not  less. 
J  The  preservation  of  our  free  instiiutlors 
la  essential,  not  only  for  the  peace  ana 
v4lfare  of  our  own  people,  but  as  an  example 
t^  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  success  c  f 
tie  American  way.  Nevertheless,  any  al- 
t<  mpt  arbitrarily  to  Impose  our  way  upon 
o  her  peoples,  regardless  of  the  social  an  3' 
e(  cnomic  structures  of  their  own  makln: :. 
w[2uld  be  futile   and   foredoomed  to  fallur  '. 

11  should  be  resented  Just  as  we  resert 
propaganda  antagonistic  to  our  form  of  go^  - 
ejnment. 

;  Earlier  In  my  remarks  I  referred  to  tYe 
arguments  of  the  war  Intcrventionistt  £s 
stjemrnlng  from  the  self-'nterest  of  a  fe•v^ 
Obnerally  I  referred  to  the  18  percent  shown 
by  the  Gallup  poll  of  the  people  ccnsritui  - 
lag  the  Interventionists.  More  spccificall -. 
ij referred  to  those  who  profit  nicst  froii 
Mternational  trade— the  Internatlcnnl 
bknkers.  ocean  transportation  companle!. 
tn?rlne  Insurance  companies,  exporters  an! 
lApcrters.  and  so  forth,  as  distlnguishel 
f^tm  the  business  concerns  who  do  some 
fc^relgn  business  Incidental  to  their  domestic 
business  but  whose  business  Is  prlmarlli/ 
dt)r:iestlc.  All  cf  the  latter  group,  if  com- 
ptlled  to  choose  between  a  pro$eprous  Amei- 
loin  market  and  one  periodically  shot  t3 
pieces  by  forei<in  events.  In  times  of  peace 
aid  war  alike,  as  ours  has  been.  wcuU 
cloose  the  American  market. 

|I  think  that  all  of  our  foreign  pollcleii. 
political  and  econcml.c.  should  be  relate  1 
dfflnitely  to  otir  American  needs  and  idealii. 
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with  the  objectlv"  of  protecting  and  per- 
petuating the  fonri  of  government  and  the 
econcmic  policies  which  have  made  our 
country  great.  Our  aim  should  be  to  make 
j)066ible  to  all  An.encans  the  fullest  bene- 
fits of  our  form  if  government  as  granted 
by  our  Constitutlcn  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  first  requisite  to  this  aim  is  knowledge 
based  en  reliable  and  comprehensive  in- 
Xormaticn.  so  that  we  may  know  what  the 
problems  are  and  ( onsider  them  fairly.  The 
second  Is  a  reallza  ion  of  the  principle  that 
foreign  policies,  v  hether  political  or  eco- 
nomic, must  not  be  permitted  to  destroy 
or  impair  either  our  form  of  government  or 
cur  standards  of  living. 

The  question  boils  down  to  this.  Shall 
we  take  advanta  ^e  of  cur  position  of 
geographic  and  ec<  nomic  security  and  con- 
tribute to  world  peace  and  prosperity  by 
developing  oiu  owi.  country  and  by  attend- 
ing to  our  own  af'airs.  or  shall  we  involve 
otir  Nation  in  fore  gn  wars  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  a  heory  of  foreign  trade 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  detrimental 
tc  cur  welfare?  Shall  we  dilute  our  Nation's 
strength  with  the  vcrlds  weakness?  Tliere 
rests  our  choice. 
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EXTENSION   OP^   REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

<-  r  ri  %•".    r:  -,  ,\.v:  \ 
I.N"   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  21.  1941 


Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Jvl:.  Speaker,  or- 
ganized veterandom  throughout  the 
United  States  is  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  at  last  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  real  veterans'  prefer- 
ence provision  in  the  annual  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act.  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  \V  P  A.  law. 
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Ft:  yta:^  confusion  |ha5  prevailed  in 
the  mteryretaiicn  rf  veterans'  prefer- 
ence, and  nunercu^  Cbr.^ressmcn  were 
at  their  wits'  end  in  tryfaig  to  find  a  solu- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  faulty  iEtcrpreta- 
tion  and  the  discrimination  that  became 
widespread. 

Dt;r]r:c  the  consi- 
V.'  P  A  b.:i  Jor  the 
Congress  recognized  the 
eran  was  nor  reccivin 
intended  for  him  on  \\ 
the  situation  a  real  veitraiii  preference 
prevision  was  writ  ten  into  the  W.  P.  A. 
law  when  my  amendment  was  adopted 
which  guarantees  that  the  needy  unem- 
ployed veteran  or  the  wife  of  an  unem- 
ployable veteran  or  the  {widow  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran  will  receive  preference  to 
which  he  or  she  is  justly  entitled. 

Commissioner  Howarc  O.  Hunter,  of 
the  Work  Projects  Adn jnistiation.  h.iS 
issued  the  following  letttr  to  State  Work 
Projects  administrators  famishing  a  uni- 
form interpretation  of  \V'tprans'  prefer- 
ence on  W.  P.  A.  Ml  Hunter's  letter  is 
as  follows: 


Federal  Works 
Work  Projects  Adm: 
Vras*iington.  U. 
Commissioner's  letter  No 


IGE?»CT. 
ISTK^TION. 

J^ly  17.  1941 
tc  State  'Work 


Projects  administrators. 
Subject:   Provisions  of  the    Smerger.cy  Relief 
Appropriation  Act.  fiscal  year  1942.  aSect- 
ing  eligibility  and  assigr  ment  of  veterans. 
Six-noN  1.  General:   The    Sniergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  yeir  1942.  contains 
certain   previsions  which   n  :cessitate   impor- 
tant  changes   in  present  pciicies  and  proce- 
dures   governing    enyjloymaiat     of     veterans. 
Necessary   revisions   to   the  [appropriate   sec- 
tions of  operating  procedure  E-9  will  be  issued 
In  the  near  future.    GeueraJ  directions  "as  to 
the    necessary    changes    are  pet   forth    in    the 
following  sections 

The  pertinent  provisions  6f  the  act  are  as 

follows :  \ 

"Sec.  10  (al  Section  15  (k)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation]  Act.  fiscal  year 
1941.  is  hereby  continued  si  effect  for  the 
month  of  July  1941.  Effective  on  August  1, 
1941,  in  employing  or  retaining  in  employ- 
ment on  Work  projects  Administration  work 
projects,  preference  shall  be  given  to  veterans 
of  the  World  War  and  the  Spanish-Amencan 
War  and  veterans  of  any  canjpar-'  r-  expedi- 
tion in  which  the  United  Statf  i  -  b  en  en- 
gaged (as  determined  on  the;  basis  of  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans  Admlnl^tra- 
tion.  except  that  discharge^  draft  enrollees 
other  than  those  with  servide-ccnnected  dis- 
ability shall  not  t)e  consider^  as  veterans  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsefctlon).  and  un- 
married wldo-ws  of  any  such  Veterans,  and  the 
wives  of  any  such  veterans 'who  are  unem- 
ployable, who  have  been  certified  as  in  need 
of  employment  by  the  Work  Proiects  Admin- 
istration or  by  any  agency  defeigiiatcd  by  it  to 
so  certify;  Prcridrd,  That  If  the  tctal  monthly 
income  from  all  sources  of  spy  such  veteran 
or  of  the  unmarried  widow  l;  any  such  vet- 
eran, or  if  the  total  combiiied  monthly  in- 
come from  all  sources  of  any  [such  lanemplcy- 
able  veteran  and  his  wife,  a^  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  (whose  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  i ,  1^  less  than  the 
monthly  earnings  the  vet^an.  unmarried 
widow,  or  wife  would  receive  If  employed  as  a 
project  worker  cf  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration then  such  vcteiar.  unmarried 
widow,  cr  wife,  as  the  case  ihay  be.  shall  be 
certified  as  in  need  of  such  employment,  and 
when  assigned  to  such  employment  he  or  she 
shall  be  employed  for  such  period  as  will  per- 
mit the  tctal  monthly  Incomejof  such  veteran 
or  unmarried  widow,  or  the  [total  combined 
monthly  income  o.  such  unimplcjrable  vet- 


eran and  his  wife,  to  be  apprtxinxately  fc^\.:\\ 
to  the  am;iimt  which  i»culd  Ix  1  .anabie  by 
fuil-iime  empK  yment  on  .-.i  ;  .-,.  ..  j  reject. 
Thereafter  preference  In  sur-i  cmpicynjeirt 
shall  be  given  en  the  iiasis  cf  relat.ve  needs, 
as  iaj  as  practicable,  to  other  American  citi- 
zens. Indians,  and  ether  persons  cwir.g  allc- 
giance  to  the  United  Slltes  \»ho  are  in  need  " 
Sec  2.  Determination  of  need  of  the  vrt- 
ersn.'  grcuo:  The  effect  of  section  10  ta)  is  -.o 
entitle  employable  veterans,  w.ves  cf  uneni- 
plcyable  veteran*.,  and  unmarried  widow*  cf 
veterans  to  certification  if  the  total  income  in 
the  famUy  from  all  sources  is  liss  than  the 
amount  which  he  or  ihe  would  earn  on  « 
project . 

For  the  purpose  of  etfectuaung  this  provi- 
sion when  a  veteran,  the  wife  of  an  unem- 
ployable ve:eran.  or  the  unnianied  wiocw  of 
a  veteran  applies  for  certification  for  project 
employment  it  shall  t>e  assumed  that  if  he  or 
she  were  as.->igned  to  a  project  they  would  r'-- 
ceive  the  unskilled  "A"  Wage  Thcrefcrc  if  the 
income  in  the  family  Is  less  than  the  un- 
skilled ""A'  wage,  the  veteran,  the  unmarried 
widow  of  a  viteran  or  the  wife  of  an  vinem- 
plcynble  veteran  shall  be  certified  even  thouch 
the  income  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  suljsist- 
ence  needs  of  the  familj  This  does  not  pre- 
clude the  leferral  and  certification  of  vet- 
erans, wives;  of  unemployable  veterans,  and 
unmarried  widows  cf  veterans  whose  income 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  unskilled  "A  " 
wage  if  they  are  in  need  trd  otherwise  eligible.  , 

The  act  provides  that  the  need  of  the  vet- ' 
eran  group  shall  be  based  only  on  income. 
Accordiruely.  resources  «ucli  as  non-lncome- 
pioducing  property,  life  insurance,  etc  .  car- 
net  be  considered  in  detiermining  the  need  of 
members  cf  the  g»:up  However,  all  forms  of 
incomo,  including  cisability  compensation, 
whether  In  cash  or  kind,  shall  be  considerrd. 
including  earnings  of  other  membc-r  of  tl  e 
family  group  such  ean.lngs  to  be  ccividt  red 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  nonvcterans  Since 
unc-mplcyment -compensation  benefits  are  in- 
come, eligibility  lor  such  benefits  does  not 
render  a  men-iber  of  the  veterans"  group  ineli- 
gible for  cenificaticn  if  the  amount  cf  the 
benefits  plus  ..ny  additional  income  in  the 
family  is  less  than  the  unskilled  "A  '  wage. 

Wherever  possible  the  determiu-  on  of 
need  of  the  veteran  grcxip  should  be  maJe  by 
the  referral  agency  if  it  1?  willing  to  acctpi 
the  standard  est.ablishrd  by  the  act  How- 
ever, if  the  referral  agency  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  apply  such  a  Ftandard  to  the  vet- 
eran group,  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  need  of  this  group  must  be  ai-sunied  by 
the  Work  Projects  Administrat  .on 

The  regional  and  central  offices  should  be 
advised  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
wl-iether  the  reltrral  auit  ncy  is  able  and  willing 
to  apply  this  standard  or  whether  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  State  work  projects  adm  in - 
Istratlcn  to  assume  the  resp>onsibility 

Sec.  3.  Preference  in  employment;  Pivltr- 
ences  in  assignments  to  projects  are  set  fcrth 
below  AH  preferences  are  subject  to  tlie  re- 
quirement that  persons  assigned  to  pn  jects 
shall  be  qualified  tc^  perform  satisfactorily  the 
work  which  they  are  assigned. 

Preference  in  assignment  and  in  retention 
of  employment  shall  be  given  the  following 
order ; 

1    Certified  persons  having  veterans  hiatus. 
'2.  Other  certified  persons  in  relative  need, 
category  A. 

3  Other  certified  persons  In  relative  need, 
categrrv  P 

Sec.  4  .^;iignment  'When  members  of  the 
veteran  group  are  asslgaed  to  projects  they 
shall  be  assigned  for  the  normal  schedule  of 
hours. 

HOWilJU)  O    HrNTER. 

CommtssiOTicr  cf  Work  P-ojectf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  briefly„Congress  ha.^  p:c-. 
vided  that  a  veteran,  the  wife  of  an  un- 
employable veteran,  cr  the  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased veteran  is  entitled  to  preference  - 
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on  W.  P.  A  in  the  event  that  the  total 
Income  of  the  veteran  or  his  faniily  does 
not  rxc'_'cd  the  monthly  W.  P.  A.  wape. 
If,  however,  the  veteran's  income  dees 
cxctfd  thio  W.  P.  A.  wage,  and  .^uch  in- 
come does  net  meet  hi.s  5Ub.?:stence  needs, 
{  the  veteran  i.s  eligibi':'  for  preference  on 
W.  P.  A.  and  entitled  to  work  tlie  normal 
mnntlily  .--ciu'dule  of  hour.':. 

In  determining  the  certification  of  a 
veteran  for  W.  P.  A.  employment,  v.  need 
only  be  .shown  that  the  veteran  15  in  need 
of  i-mpioyment  and  that  his  income  from 
other  sources  is  not  sufficient  to  provide 
for  him.self  and  family.  The  QUr.^tion  of 
certification  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
(he  W.  P.  A  .  but  according  to  Commi  — 
sion^r  Hunter's  letter  it  is  intended  to 
deJepaie  .siic»h  certification  to  the  State 
relief  ag.  ncies.  In  the  event  the  State 
agency  cieclmes  to  act  as  a  certifying 
agency  it  is  incumbent  on  the  W.  P.  A. 
to  establish  such  a  sy.>tem. 

In  the  past  several  months  many  vet- 
erans have  been  included  amons;  those 
furloiiched  from  W.  P.  A.  employment. 
In  ,vuch  cases  the  W.  P.  A.  is  faced  with 
the  duty  of  Kivmg  preference  to  such  vet- 
erans in  fjlling  vacancies. 

In  seme  instances  veterans  have  been 
unable  in  the  past  to  obtain  certification 
by  State  relief  agencies  becatrse  of  the 
relative-needs  clatise.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1942  W.  P.  A.  law  the  rela- 
tive-needs clause  is  abolished  and  those 
veterans  formerly  denied  certification 
should  make  application  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1942  W.  P.  A.  law  to  the 
nearest  certifying  agency. 

Tlie  previous  exemption  from  the  18- 
month,  30-day  furlough  provision  con- 
tinues to  apply  to  all  veterans,  their  wives, 
and  widows. 


The  Struggle  for  Americani 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

OF   ILLI.VOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATiVES 


Monday.  July  21.  1941     ' 


ARTICLE  BY   \VILLI.\W    SALTIEL 


'W:-,  DEWEY.  Mr  Speaker,  und^r 
leav:.'  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foKowins:  article  bv 
William  Sa'tif!: 

The   Striggle   for   Americanism 
iBv  W::!;:im  Suit. el) 

N  ■  m.in  cf  my  acquaintance  has  ever  po^- 
eessed  prcf.  .under  appreciation  uf  Aaierca 
th.i:.  die!  ir.y  f.iihor,  Leopold  Saltio],  He  cair.e 
t.>  t.-...  C'untry  at  the  age  of  29,  in^,bued  with 
a  burning  zeal  to  fcsur  and  tj  cnjov  the 
ble.^j.ngs  cf  freedom,  v.h::h  were  not  vouch- 
safed to  th..i>e  who  lived  :n  the  Old  World 

Hf  wa>  a  :;f-long  s-tud-nt  cf  ancient  and 
m.K.ern  phllr^rphy.  He  knew  thv  painful 
6trui;i;:e  of  ir.en  in  their  groping  f^  r  wider 
exp-.ev'i.  n.  Plato,  Aristotle.  Aurellu^  Spi- 
no.:a  Dfscartc.<.  Rousseau.  Paine,  and  Jeffer- 
son were  a  pan  of  his  very  sjuI. 


He  v.-as  born  and  ra;sed  ;n  Vienna.  Austria. 
In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph.  The 
monarchial  and  feudal  theories  which  ob- 
tained in  that  land  and  In  that  time  met  with 
his  fervent  di-dain.  They  were  stultifying  to 
those  who  believed  ir.  the  inalienable  rights 
of  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  t,he  pursuit  of 
happmes-s,  though  In  the  light  of  present-day 
Europe  the  Austria  of  my  father's  time  was 
incomparably  freer  than  it  is  today.  True. 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  persecution  and 
j  cppres>ion,  but  it  wa.s  as  nothing  compared 
w.th  the  .=:avf:ger>-  which  now  crushes  hu- 
man.ty.  Even  then  there  were  millions  who 
rame  cr  v.  h  ,  .-^u^ht  to  come  to  America,  It 
was  the  Pronv.~rd  Land. 

To  my  father,  it  was  not  just  a  land  of 
m.ilk  and  honey;  It  was  the  country  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  broader  life  of  the  spirit.  It 
was  not  the  economic  urge  alone  that  brought 
him  here.  Hr-  wanted  to  breathe  the  air  of  a 
nation  which  lived  under  a  constitution  which 
safeguarded  all  men.  a  country  where  men 
had  cpportuiiuy  to  develop  themselves.  He 
knew  full  well  that  what  freedom  he  would 
ei.Joy.  he  must,  himself,  help  protect. 

He  Isnew  that  thi^  was  not  a  perfect  land. 
that  it.s  In.-^tltutions  had  not  attainejl  per- 
fection, that  all  things  human,  being  fallible, 
constant  sacrifice,  devotion,  and  even  martyr- 
dom muht  be  expected  He  resented  the  at- 
titude of  sonie  who  thought  democracy  could 
go  on  without  having  ltd  altar  fires  refueled. 
When  he  came  to  America  in  1889,  he  strug- 
gled mightily  to  bu.ld  a  home  for  himself. 
He  came  without  money,  and  the  fact  that  he 
wa,=;  a  cultured  gentleman  with  scholastic 
background  often  impeded  rather  than  ac- 
celerated his  endeavors  There  was  no  work 
too  hard  for  him  While  studying  law,  .he 
supported  a  family.  He  worked  from  eaVly 
morning  until  late  at  nicht  to  build  a  career, 
as  well  as  to  create  a  home.  He  worked  In  the 
spirit  of  those  pl'^neers  who  m.ade  this  coun- 
try grea' . 

INTERDEPENDENCE   BRINGS  STRENGTH 

In  my  long  walks  with  him,  as  a  child,  he 
always  sougiu  ta  impress  upon  me  that  man- 
kind wa.s  interdependent,  that  everj-thing  we 
possessed  mentally  and  materially  we  owed  to 
many  people,  as  well  as  to  the  ages  which 
have  gone  before.  Only  stupid  conceit  would 
make  any  man  believe  that  he  himself  had 
acquired  what  he  po.ssessed.  To  him.  there- 
fore, democracy  was  based  upon  the  broad 
foundation  of  appreciation.  Appreciation 
naturally  leads  to  acceptance  of  humanity, 
to  acceptance  of  brothe-hood  and  fellowship 
with  all  people? 

He  believed  In  peace  with  a  deep  and  fer- 
vent b€'lief  but  not  m  the  peace  of  cowardice. 
He  believed  moral  courage  was  greater  than 
physical  courage  and  where  either  or  both 
were  required,  men  could  not  flinch.  If  they 
accepted  wrong  supinely,  then  they  must 
exf-tect  the  forging  of  slavery's  chains. 

Eveu  while  he  searched  for  truth  in  all 
things  he  never  permitted  himself  to  become 
a  zealot.  He  remained  essentially  human. 
understanding  sympathetically  that  wise 
change  is  only  brought  about  through  orderly 
processes.  He  w.is  never  blindly  partisan. 
He  resented  the  cru.-.ui-. .-  who  could  not  or 
would  not  sec  the  ether  man's  side  of  the 
ca.~e.  He  fcu^hi  against  force  and  violence, 
kn-.wio.g  that  tho^e  who  employ  such  meth- 
ods only  evoke  ccunterfcrce  and  violence. 
wh.ch  in  the  end  results  In  destruction.  This 
principle  applies  to  the  technique  of  aU  total 
wars,  whether  they  be  of  the  spirit  or  of  the 
battlefield 

He  knew  that  democracy  was  dependent 
upon  patience:  that  in  some  aspects  it  was 
slower  than  personal  government.  But  cer- 
tainly u  was  always  faL-er.  freer,  surer  of 
results  over  the  years. 

Ma-oy  l.ko  m.y  father  have  n.ade  America 
better  b.-cause  they  lockod  for  better  things 
m  Amerira  Thry  br,,ught  with  them  the 
spirit   which   they   sought.     They   lichted   the 
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fires  to  which  they  came:  fires  which  fere 
still  glowing  In  a  world  of  black-outs.  Ttils 
cosmopolitan  America  g;ves  , humanity  ,lt3 
only  hope  because  it  has  given  these  n^en 
haven  and  refuge.  The  spiritual  pluralikm 
of  our  country  is  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  ages. 

My  father  died  2  years  ago,  a  few  d»ys 
after  reports  from  Germany  tha  a  reign  of 
"unprecedented  terror  had  fallen  upon  tHat 
afflicted  nation.  The  memory  of  those  diys 
*will  always  remain  with  me  because  it  ccn- 
ptltutes  a  challenge  to  justify  the  faith  ttat 
he  had,  the  faith  that  mankind  could  a^id 
would  overcome  its  present  nightmare.  I 
I  The  army  of  which  he  was  a  part  miist 
pot  fall  in  this  crucial  hour.  His  Americafi- 
|sm  was  one  of  nonaccept^nce  of  evil,  in 
JAmericanlsm  of  battle,  not  of  resignation. 


Recognized  Engineering  Experts  N'ersus 
Administration-Control 'ed  Mathemati- 
cians in  Estimating  Cost  of  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  Power  Project 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

'  i   ;  in.n-vovan:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  21.  1941 


Mr.   VAN   ZANDT,     Mr,    Speaker,    on 

J 'age  A3460  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
RD  appears  the  extension  of  remarks 
of  my  good  friend'.and  colleague  the  pen- 
taeman  from  Texas.  Joseph  J.  M.kssfizlv, 
chairman   of   the  House  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,   entitled  "A   Lay- 
man's Guess  Versus  Engineering  Facts." 
Congressman     Mansfieui's     remarks 
were  intended  to  challenge  the  authea- 
ticity  and   accuracy:  of  •  the  statements 
aontained  in  my  radio  address  of  July  8 
in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Following  the  tenor  of  Congressman 
Mansfield's  remarks  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  pose  as  an  engineering  genius  but 
rather  would  I  take  my  place  at  his  side 
as  a  humble  layman  eager  for  the  truth. 
In  our  quest  for  the  truth  it  is  incumbsnt 
upon  us  that  we  look  at  the  facts.        [ 
We  ha\«e  before  us  the  picture  of  the 
atirftinistration  marshalling  every  wheel* 
horse  in  true  "Charlie  McCarthy"  fashion 
in  a  frantic  effort  to  convince  the  Amcr* 
lean  people  through  distortion  of  figures 
and  facts  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  u 
net  a  political  pet  but  an  economic  neces- 
sity. 

A  careful  digest  of  the  survey  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce reveals  without  doubt  that  in  a 
frenzied  effort  to  build  a  case  for  thls- 
eoonomic  monstrosity  known  as  the  St 
Lawrence  project  every  conceivable  means 
wfis  employed  to  twist  and  turn  the  real 
facts  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  favorable' 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  for  this  proposal. 

The  true  answer  as  to  how  much  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  will  actually  cost  is 
not  definitely  known.  This  fact  Is  borne 
out  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  gained 
in  building  other  waterways. 


^ 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRKSSIoXAL  KFCOi;!) 


As  an  example,  the  following  table  gives 
the  estimated  cost  of  several  well-known 
large  navigation  projects,  together  with 
the  actual  cost  when  these  various  water- 
ways were  completed: 


Estimated 

i\M.  oan.  nno 
3(t.oai,(io(i 

lti.lM«I.UOO 
50.11011,300 
62,  (XKI,  cw 

Actual  0051  on 
Cdtuplclion 

Pannma  Canal 

$375.,  ooii,  000 
Ml  mm  nn 

i-iic7  Canal    

Chic-aco  Dnurage  Cadal.. 

Wrlland  Canil i 

New  York  Barpe  Can«i... 

.w,  ntn',  i»«t 
ni.o(vi.oi« 

ITfi,  0(i(l,OUO 

The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves 
and  reveal  that  the  projects  cost  nearly 
three  times  their  original  estimates,  ft 
is  an  accepted  fact  that  Governmem 
engineers  in  the  majority  of  the  above- 
named  projects  made  the  estimates  so 
that  their  figures  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  may  be  taken  with  the  proverbial 
"grain  of  salt."  Then.  too.  modern  con- 
struction costs  have  skyrocketed  when 
compared  to  tho.se  encountered  in  build- 
ing the  above-named  navigation 
projects. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  subject 
under  discussion — the  total  cost  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway — we  have  the  fol- 
lowing figures  representing  the  seasoned 
judgment  of  nationally  known  and  re- 
liable engineering  experts.  Their  esti- 
mates are  as  follows: 
O.  L.  Cooper,  Industrial  engi- 
neer  $1,350,000,000 

E.     P.     Goodrich,     consulting 

engineer 1.  054.  000  000 

Dr.    Mculton,    Brookings    In- 
stitute         712,  000,  Qpo 

Heibert  Hoover,  engineer 800,000,000 

On  the  other  hand.  General  Robins, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army,  when  appearing  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors on  July  8,  testified  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  complete  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  be  $429,474,515.  In  addi- 
tion. General  Robins  stated  it  would 
cost  an  additional  eight  or  nine  million 
dollars  to  deepen  the  channels  and  turn- 
ing basins  in  six  or  seven  harbors.  This 
would  bring  General  Robins'  estimate 
to   $438?474.515. 

It  mu^t  be  remembered  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Chairman  M.\ns- 
FiELD,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers, 
and  Harbors,  relies  on  General  Robins' 
estimate.  However,  the  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  estimates  of  renowned 
engineering  authorities  and  General 
Robins  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  figures  relied  upon  by  the 
advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

On  page  983  of  volume  XII  of  the  hear- 
ings on  the  St.  liSwrence  seaway  we  have 
a  striking  iliusLration  of  the  differences  of 
cpinicn  as  to  the  estimated  cost  involved 
in  making  the  necessary  improvements 
to  the  -Buffalo  Harbor.  G?neral  Robins  is 
quoted  on  page  983  as  follows: 

Our  figures  fo-  port  facilities  at  Buffalo 
sliow  it  can  be  ac.apted  to  m^et  the  needs  of 
the  Immediate  future,  after  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  constructed,  at  a  ccst  of  a  little 
over   a    million   dollars — $1,200  000. 

Cn  the  same  page  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman R0D3ERS,  of  Pennsylvania, 
quoted  from  a  letter  he  received  under 
date  of  July  2,  1941.  from  Frederick  K. 
King,  city  engineer,  city  of  Buffalo,  that — 


Our  e.-tiniate  cf  the  ccst  of  the  work  In- 
volved for  the  nt  cessary  Iraprovemer.ts  was 
carefully  prepared  and  is  baaed  cn  quantities 
readily  ascertainable,  and  the  unit  prices  em- 
ployed are  those  used  by  Great  L^kes  dredging 
contractors.  Our  total  estimlitc  for  this  work 
i£  $46,909,709.  Included  in  this  amount  is  the 
sum  of  $3,349,525  for  protection  of  existing 
docks  due  to  additional  dept^  of  channel  ad- 
jacent to  these  docks.  I 

I 

Prom  the  above  statements  we  have  an 
estimate  from  General  Robijis  that  the 
cost  oX  improving  Buffalo  Harbor  will  he 
$1.200.COO:  yet  Mr.  King,  city  engineer  of 
the  City  cf  Buffalo,  states 'the  cost  to  be 
$46,909,709,   a   difference  iof  $45,709,709. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  above  discrepancy 
prevails  in  the  improving  ^l  Buffalo  har- 
bor alone,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  earned 
the  cognomen,  "An  economic  monstros- 
ity." and  is  destined  to  copt  in  excess  of 
$1000,000,000. 

My  colleague  Congressman  AIansfield 
questions  the  cost  of  dcfctnding  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  In  this' connection,  it 
is  timely  to  recall  the  great  cost  of  de- 
fending the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  certain  that  we  Will  be  called  upon 
to  defend  the  St.  Lawreiice  seaway  in 
like  manner  with  the  added  thought  that 
90  percent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
is  Within  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In 
the  event  of  any  mi.'-undcrstanding  with 
our  Canadian  neighbors,  we  would  be  de- 
nied using  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as 
w^ell  as  defend  Up  ;■ 

Congressman  M'^NsriEiD,  took  occasion 
to  mention  in  his  exiensioil  of  remarks  on 
July  15  the  Conowingo  Dam  in  Maryland. 
The  Conowingo  Dam  is  one  of  many 
hydroelectric  dams  constr4ctcd  with  pri- 
vate capital  and  not  with  the  money 
of  the  already  overburdehed  American 
taxpayer.  The  consumers  of  electricity 
generated  by  the  hydroelectric  dams  in 
Pennsylvania  pay  for  every  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electricity  and  enjcy  no  Govern- 
ment subsidized  electric  power  such  as 
furnished  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  other  Government  subsidized 
projects. 

As  a  Represent'^tive  In  Cfongress  of  the 
Tv.'enty-third  District  in  : Pennsylvania, 
which  includes  27.000  emplbyecs  of  5  ma- 
jor railroad  systems  and  14.G00  coal  min- 
ers, together  with  thc'u-:ir.cl>^  r :  employees 
of  related  industries,  I  a;r.  c>  :  .t  nt  to  join 
my  constituenus  in  opposing  the  St.  L:iw- 
rence  seaway  and  power  prqject  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  welfare  of  not  o&^ly  citizens  of 
the  great  Commonwei^liii  oi  Penn.<:yl- 
vania  but  of  many  other  SJUites. 

No  one  can  deny  hat  wlien  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  i.s  CDmpl^tet  dirty,  ill- 
manned  foreign  st^imer$,  with  crews 
paid  starvation  wages,  will  ply  the  Great 
Lakes  and  divert  cargoes  Uhat  should  be 
hauled  by  the  American  transportation 
systems.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  for 
every  ton  of  freight  diverted  to  these 
dirty,  ill-manned  tramp  steamers,  the 
American  taxpay<-r  Will  be  .called  upon  to 
pay  a  subsidy  of  $3  50.  inasmuch  as  these 
foreign  vessels  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  any  taxation  or  toll  costs  for  the 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Truly  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  permits 
an  inva.-^ion  of  the  rights  of  the  American 
workingman  by  perrritting-nlow-paid  for- 
eigners to  force  gocd  .American  citizens  to 
the  bread  lines. 
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As  for  the  power  part  of  the  St  L;.',v- 
rcnce  project,  the  late  Thomas  A.  Edison 
correctly  defined  the  situaMon  when  he 
said : 

The  first  and  best  source  cf  power  is  coal. 

We  shall  steadily  recjulre  mere  pov  er,  but 
a  preat  deal  more  fusf  is  being  made  over 
hydroelectric  power  thjin  Its  Intrinsic  value 
warrants.  Tlie  amount  of  coal  available  is 
not  limitless,  but  for  aO  practical  purposes  it 
Is  limitles!^  We  can  prtoably  use  c«;)al  at  our 
present  rate  for  a  thousand  years  or  so  with- 
out any  danger  of  exhausting  our  supply,  and 
it  is  h'.ghly  improbable  that  we  really  know 
our  supply.     •     •     • 

The  development  of  hydroelectric  power  Ls 
very  importani.  taut  also  it  is  very  expensive 
and  usually  requires  an  auxiliary  coal  steam 
plant.  Some  of  the  best  w.-ter  jxiwer  is  too 
far  away  from  our  mauufacturlnt;  centers  to 
make  its  util.zatlon  wholly  practical. 

Water  power  is  a  political  issue,  not  a  busi- 
ness one.  It  can  nevea-  at  best  mean  vrry 
much  to  us  except  as  something  to  talk  about. 
Tlie  monopolizing  of  water  power  is  also  Juht 
a  political  idea.  •  •  •  There  is  far  more 
danger  in  public  moncpoiy  than  there  is  in 
private  monopoly,  for  when  the  Government 
goes  into  business  it  can  always  shift  its 
losses  to  the  ta.\payers.  If  it  gees  Into  the 
power  business  it  can  pretend  to  sell  cheap 
power   and   then   cover  up   its   losses. 

The  Government  never  really  gofs  into 
business,  for  It  never  makes  ends  meet  And 
that  is  the  first  requisite  of  business.  It  Just 
mixes  a  little  business  with  a  lot  of  politics 
and  no  one  ever  gets  A  chance  to  find  out 
what  Is  actually  goine  on 

There  is  a  wealth  cf  tr'j'h  m  ihc  state- 
ment of  the  American  genius.  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  when  he  said  in  speakinc  tf  cxir 
Government  going  into  th.e  pi  v.'.  bu.Ni- 
ness: 

It  (the  Government)  Just  mixes  a  little 
business  with  a  lot  of  politics,  and  no  one  e\  er 
gets  a  chance  to  find  out  what  is  actually 
going  on. 

The  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  is  a  striking 
application  of  the  above  quotation,  since 
it  is  in  reality  the  pcliticians'  pcld;  n 
dream  and  the  American  taxpayer.-^'  hid- 
eous nightmarf\ 


Work  for  Unemployables 


EXITNSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  w  :s<:o.vs;n 

IN  t]:e  Hor.^r  of  represe.vtatr'es 


Mondcy.  July  21    IbAl 


EIJlTOiaAL    FiiOM    THE    MILWAUKEB 
JOl  h.N.^L 


Mr.  V.'ASlELf.V^KI.  Mr.  Spcak'-r, 
under  leave  10  tv't;id  r/.y  r^maiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  ilv  {r/.  w.rx  editorial 
from  th-  Mi'wauk-t  J^i.. :..•.;  tf  J\i'.\  19, 
1941: 

IProm    the    Milwaukee    Jcu:iirtl    cf    Ju'.v    19, 
1  &4 1 1 

WORK     FOR        ■  NUMT^'  V.^SLIS" 

Who  is  an  unemployable'' 

Relief  dtpaitments  tell  us  that  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  these  now  on  general 
reliet  are  unemployable  in  induitry.    \v  P  .\. 


i 


« 


i 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXCxRESSIOXAL  PECORD 


authorities  c'"-' ■  ro  tVat  many  on  W  P  A 
are  "slewed  down"  workers,  unacceptable  to 
the  private  en-.p'oyer. 

Yet  we  rend  that  Ford,  who  is  reputfd  to 
ho  n  "hard  boil«>d^"  rri-itilov-T  in  ihnr  i.e  d'- 
r.nr.ds  utmost  efficirncv,  h;;?  en  liis  pay  roU 
hir.v.i'  11  8i>D  "hanciic.ippc'd  ■  men  ai.ci  w)- 
mc:!  AmLju'  those  empljyc-d  are  54  d'Mf 
u.  ;;■•:■?.  24  V,'.  ■  ci.  1.2'JO  with  cne  rye.  8'.;0 
v.'ii  \cry  r.-.-ich  Impa'.red  vision.  80  wirh 
one  £irai  or  none,  21  with  nn  hari.cl  =  .  12  w;:h 
no  Io.:s  and  29  with  cne  Ire 

\\"  kr../,v,  trc.  that  in  Europe  c-nsidcrable 
PiTort  has  befn  made  to  fit  handicapped  per- 
sons into  J  b.s  which  wi'.l  pay  them  at  lea.?t 
a  subsistence  ware.  Work  has  been  found 
f  )r  ti^e  bimd  which  thev  can  do  better  than 
t'.ie  avera:,'e-sit;htfd  per.-on.  Work  has  been 
found  for  r'iicr  handicapped  perrons  which 
th.cy  cm  do  at  least  as  well  as  pliy^ically 
eouncior    individuals. 

.V:-w,  wi-h  r.'lief  loads  st^ll  hikjh  and  with 
labor  doini.nd  abnormal  due  to  the  emer- 
pencv,  IS  It  not  time  for  this  country  to 
brruden  its  up  to  now  somewhat  apo'.ocretic 
pruLtiam.  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped? If  we  arc  making  an  "all  out" 
'eff.  rt,  the  (IT  .rt  should  Include  not  only 
c^ery  able-bodied  person  but  every  person 
wlio  can  be  fitted  irtto  a  Job,  despite  de- 
ficiencies we  have  looked  upon  as  ".ncapac- 
ir.itiiiK." 


Not  Breaking  Word 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF    K.^NS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moridap.  July  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY   CHARLES    BIGLER 


M:-.  CARLSON.  ?.Ir.  Sprakor.  under 
leavf  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  entitled  'Net  Bitakinir 
W(.rd."  This  editorial  was  written  bv 
Chail-s  Biclor.  editor  of  Goodland  Daiiv 
N.  w.,,  and  expresses  the  view  of  a  larce 
nin-ijor  of  citizens  of  my  conc:-e:-.-^ionaI 
cis;r.ct:  ^ 

(Fr.-m   the  C>ctxi;.!i:d  Dailv  New^; 
N'l^T  brf.\k:ng   wor.D 

Til  President  and  tiie  h.^ii  Government 
ni.ci  Arm.v  officials  arcuii.j  n.-w  to  keep  the 
»•;>-!;  rs  m  the  Army  Kii^.r  than  th'j.r  \eur 
file  contending  that  it  l.s  n?t  break, i.u 'the 
Government's  asjrcemer.t  with  tiie  r.i  i  bv 
ext-n-hn^    tiic    y.  ar    mdt  finit.  :y. 

VVf  r.:,:;  bee  me  -c  accu~toir.,d  to  the  Gov- 
ermui-nt  ch.uicin^  the  contract  in  the  middle 
cf  it  that  r.,-.  .-.i;rpri.se  :s  ccca-1  ncd  bv  this 
two-f  iced  policy.  In  fact,  we  predicted"  from 
th-  .<;tart  th.it  th.e  men  would  n:t.be  relea.:.ed 
1:^:  .1  ^i.-.r,  and  liave  never  spoken  cf  'a  year 
cf  -I -v: -e  ■  m  connection  with  tl-.,>  Arinv 
tra.i.ii.c,  ■ 

It  wa-^  never  the  intention  of  the  adminis- 
traticii  to  let  tlie  men  off  with  a  vcar  The 
wncle  Idea  has  been  to  build  up  a"  big  armv 
and  Then  send  it  overseas.  But  to  ha^-e 
smarted  with  that,  m  the  open,  would  have 
created  so  much  cppositicn  that  the  country 
]R-GUid  net  have  accepted  the  peacetime  draft 
The  jd"a  IS  to  eet  something  started,  then  add 

A  year  a^o  the  same  people  who  now  are  ' 
ni  ..enng  for  keeping  all  possible  men  in  the  i 
Army  were  "pcuh-poohing"  the  idea  that  It    i 


w:uld  take  m.cre  H'-n  a  year  to  train  the 
men.  that  there  would  be  any  Idea  of  holding 
thfni  Icn^TT 

We  do  not  opp:  se  military  training  for 
the  young  men.  In  fact,  we  favor  it.  But 
we  would  like  to  .=ee  it  made  fair,  and  not 
require  one  elig.ble  to  eg  to  the  Army  at 
$21  a  month  and  mother  Just  as  eligible 
exempt  and  i:i\e:'.  r.  dollar  an  hour  with 
dciibie  p  .y  ir  1 1  re  than  a  short  week. 
It  ha.~  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  use  skill  or  training  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation  was  Just  as  binding  as  to 
shntildcr  a  gun  But  it  wasn't  in  the  last 
war    :'.::d   it   isn't   being  done  now. 

The  Idea  cf  ti  e  citizen  army  was  to  give 
a  lot  of  m.en  the  rudim.ents  of  military 
traminc,  and  crc.r.e  a  huge  reserve  that 
would  be  readv  and  pble.  if  the  Nation  was 
endanirercd.  to  take  up  arms  and  do  some- 
thinR  with  n-.r-rr..  It  has  never  been  the  Idea 
of  the  pecple  of  the  country  to  train  a 
few  million  m.cn  f.nd  send  them  oVerseas 
to  fi^ht  the  b  ittlcs  of  Eurrope  and  Asia,  for 
the  -four  frcedcm.s  m  all  the  world."-  We 
tried  sendinn;  4,000.000  to  Europe  once  to 
save  democracy  and  end  all  wars,  and  look 
what  we  got  cut  of  tlia* 

There  can  be  no  farh  in  the  word  of 
the  Government  until  at  sometime  it  keeps 
its  V.  ord  The  citizen  owes  something  to 
his  Government,  but  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
peot  a  square  deal  from  his  Government  In 
return. 

The  President  can  say  the  Nation  is  not 
breaking  its  word  v.ith  the  soldiers.  That, 
however.   >s   e.xactly   what   he   is  asking   the 

Nation  to  do 


Joint  Income  Tax  Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  SIRATTON 

OF   II-l  IN    :s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPnESEXTATIVTS 


Mordcy.  July  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  IHE  POCHESTEIi  (N.  Y  ) 
TIMIS-UNIOX 


Mr.  SIRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rpc- 
CRD  I  includ-  the  following  editorial 
which  appe.ired  in  the  July  17,  1941.  issue 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.»  Times-Union 
relative  to  the  storm  ol  indignation  that 
has  been  aroused  thrcu;thout  the  length 
and  breadth  cf  the  Nation  at  the  pro- 
posal to  require  joint  returns  from  mar- 
ried p  rson.  for  Federal  income-tax 
purposes: 

[Frcm  the  R   ,  hes'er  Tim  -Union  of  July  17, 

1941] 

Unf\i?.,   In -L-Riofs 

The  proposal  to  re-.uire  Joint  returns  from 
married  persons  for  Feder  J  income-tax  pur- 
poses has  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition.  So 
Chai.-man  Docghton.  cf  the  Hcu<e  Ways  and 
Means  Committer,  concedes. 

And    small    w^mderl 

Mere  than  the  m.^^ney  Issue  is  involved,  as 
wom.en's  crganizati  ns  have  been  quick  to 
recognize   and   cmiph.isize. 

In  essence,  it  involves  a  r<:'turn  to  the  old 
common-law  idea  that  a  wife's  prmertv  comes 
under  the  control  cf  the  hu.=band. 

Indeed,  that  was  the  actual  ground  on 
which  a  small  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court 


odce  argued  a  State  had  a  right  to  lmpos< 
Eiiih  a  requirement.  They  held  a  State  coulc 
retert  to  the  common -law  theory. 

jBut  the  Court,  by  a  substantial  majority 
rejected  that  thjeory. 

^e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  is  just,  fair,  and  ir 
accordance  with  an  enlightened  view  of  the 
marriage  relation,  the  very  basis  of  the  home 
and  society. 

>t  should  not  ask  helplessly  i  "What  othei 
wiy  can  we  raise  this  money?" 

Opposition  to  this  particular  tax  provision 
intlicates  widespread  belief  that  the  proposal 
Isfunjust,  reactionary,  and  socially  Injurious 
JThis  country  has  not  yet  come  to  the  pass 
wllere  it  must  resort  to  such  oppressive  taxa- 
tion. 

Buppose  two  sisters  each  receive  the  same 
injierited  income.     One  marries. 

%he  unmarried  sister  pays  the  regular  tax 
rat|e,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  her  income.  But 
th<  income  cf  the  married  sister  goes  into  a 
joipt  return  of  husband  and  wife.  That 
m^ns  a  higher  rate  of  tax  for  both,  since  it 
brfngs  in  the  surtax  rate  on  the  combined 
income  of  the  couple. 

^y  should  our  Government  discriminate 
ag$inst  marriage? 

Why  should  it  encourage  separation,  even 
ditorce.  by  thus  imposing  a  higher  tax  on 
m.arrled   persons  living  together? 

"that  is  socially  unsound,  as  well  as  finan- 
cially unfair. 

Ifor  should  it  be  alleged  that  this  concerns 
only  persons  of  wealth  or  applies  only  where 
wltes  Ijave  an  income  bequeathed  them. 

;  t  will  not  require  a  large  total  to  bring  in 
suitax  rates.  The  plan  hits  middle-class 
folts  chiefly. 

'"ake  the  case  of  a  married  woman  who 
eartas  a  mcdest  Income  comparable  to  that 
of  her  husband.  Considered  separately,  nei- 
ther income  is  large  enough  to  pay  surtaxes. 
But  the  combined  income  would  immediately 
jump  into  the  surtax  rates,  and  thus  impose 
an  icnerous  and  unjust  tax  burden. 

Obligations  of  all  sorts  have  been  founded 
up<|n  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  no 
special  Increase  for  married  persons,  above 
wh*t  all  have  to.  pay. 

ouples  who  have  built  or  bought  a  home 
ma  T  be  taxed  so  heavily  that  they  will  not  be 
abl  (  to  keep  up  their  payments. 

1  he  committee  should  drop  this  unfair  and 
uni.-ise  provision. 

I  it  falls  to  do  so.  Congress  should  refuse 
to  approve  the  joint-return  plan. 


The  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^vIARKS 


OF 


HON  PETEJ.iRMAN 

OF  AlaCAMA 

If  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .A  TIVES 


Monday.  July  21,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
OF  ALABAMA 


Ur.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
ithe  American  Legion  of  Alabama: 

Bf  it  resolved  by  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  in  convention  assem- 
bled at  Huntsinne.  Ala  .  this  15th  day  of  July 
1941,  That  we  do  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  de- 
featists. Quislings,  and  appeasers  who  afflict 
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cur  glorious  couutry,  and  our  unhesiuting 
confidence  in  ouj  duly  con&tituied  aulhoritits 
and  especially  i  i  our  wise,  far-see.ng,  and 
courageous  President  cf  the  United  States  cf 
America,  whc  as  Commander  In  Chl.?f  a  our 
Army  and  Navy,  has  had  the  intelligence  to 
take  the  advice  cf  the  War  Cullege,  of  the 
Cliiel  of  Stea  of  our  Army,  "and  of  our  Navy 
chiefs  in  m.\ttcrs  of  military  and  naval  strat- 
egy He  hiis  pn  ved  himself  an  able,  bold, 
and  resourceful  leader.  Let  us  say  to  him 
and  to  the  world  that  the  men  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  value  cur  prcclctis  freedom  above 
and  beyond  any  possible  sacrifices;  we  stand 
ready  for  any  service  to  which  we  may  be 
called,  and  ask  only  for  an  opportunity 
thr  ugh  blood,  s  vcat.  and  tears,  if  need  be, 
to  stamp  frcm  tie  face  cf  the  earth  the  H.t- 
lers  and  Jackal  Mussolini  and  all  these  who 
distiub  the  peace  pf  the  world  and  threaten 
our  security  oui  homes,  and  our  free  way 
of  life.  We  have  what  It  takers  and  we  are 
ready  to  go.  to  tiansmlt  to  our  children  and 
oiu-  children's  children  otir  glorious  heritage 
of  liberty  and  eq  lal  justice  to  all;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Revolted.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  th;  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  eacli  of  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 


I.j.va  Rc.s{  ends  to  Food  Drive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HCN.WiL.JAMS.  J^COBSEN 

OF  luWA 

IN  THE  HOUSIl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  JuliJ  21,  1941 


Mr.  JACOBS  EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Iowa  farmers  ae  responding  vd  the  call 
for  more  fcx)d  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
agricultural  economists  of  Iowa  State 
College  in  a  suvey  indicating  increased 
purchasing  power  for  the  Iowa  farmers. 

Cn  April  3,  1'.'41,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Wickard  i.siU€d  an  appeal  to  farmers 
to  increase  focc  products,  as  follows: 

1    Send  hogs  te  market  ut  heavier  weights. 

2.  Increase  fall  pig  crop  about  20  percent. 

3.  Increase  milk  prcxluction  from  6  to  8 
percent 

4.  Increase  egg  production  6  percent. 

5.  Increase  poultry  production   15  percent. 

6.  increase  canaed  tomatoes  50  percent. 

This-  appeal  d;d  not  find  the  Iowa 
farmer  entiiely  unprepared.  In  Septem- 
ber 1940  the  Iowa  State  College  Exten- 
sion Service  started  to  advise  farmers 
with  warnings  of  prospects  for  1941. 
Prom  the  follo\^  ing  indication  the  results 
will  apparently  be  profitable  and  war- 
rant their  action: 

IOWA    FOOD   PHODUi.'TION    SITUATION    AS    OF    JX'NE 
1941 

Hog.-:"  The  Crovernment  June  survey 
shcw<  a  5-perc''nt  increase  in  the  Iowa 
spring  pig  crop  for  1941.  11,264,000  head. 

The  Goveinment  June  survey  indicates 
an  increase  of  30  percent  in  sows  bred  in 
Iowa  for  fall  piijs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  estimates 
Iowa  will  produce  16.000  000  head  of  hogs 
in  1941.  This  v;ould  be  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth  of  all  hogs  produced  in  the 
United  States.  This  ntmiber  has  bven 
exceeded  but  once  in  Icwa, 


The  weight  of  hogs  goinB  to  market  has 
apparently  increased  frori  3  to  4  percent, 
which  further  markedly;  increases  the 
meat  supply. 

The  production  of  hc^  In  the  entire 
United  States  has  remafticd  stationary. 
The  estimated  increase  off  sov.s  bred  for 
fail  farrowing  in  the  Unijted  States  is  13 
percent. 

Dairying:  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  estimates  that!  total  milk  pro- 
duction In  May  was  9  percent  and  in  June 
was  5  percent  larger  thafi  a  year  earlier 
and  the  higUest  cn  record  for  those 
months.  Icwa  dairymen  are  milking 
frcm  1  to  2  percent  mor^  cows,  and  for 
the  first  5  months  the  averaf:e  increase 
per  cow  m  Iowa  was  about  6.5  percent, 
and  the  total  production  will  be  about  8 
percent  over  the  first  5  mionths  in  1940. 

Poultry  and  eggs:  Ibwd  egg  production 
for  the  first  4  months  cf  1941  v'as  7.5 
percent  above  the  produc^on  for  the  same 
period  in  1940.  according  to  U.  S.  D.  A. 
reports.  This  is  an  increase  cf  about 
3.C00.000  dozen  eggs  for  that  period. 
During  1940  Iowa  produced  168.000,000 
dozen  eggs  and  she  is  reque;-ted  to  pro- 
duce 180,000.000  dczcn  f ok"  1941. 

Iowa  commercial  chick  hatching  is  18.3 
percent  higher  in  1941  than  in  1940.  It 
is  estimated  that  75,000^000  chicks  were 
hatched  in  Iowa  this  spring.  Iowa  pro- 
duced 43.000  GOO  chickens  to  maturity  or 
m.arket  ape  in  1940.  and  with  the  large 
increase  in  hatching  this  year  Iowa 
should  prcducp  about  5&.C00  000  birds  in 
1941.  or  5.000.000  above  the  Government 
request  of  last  April. 

Tcmatoes;  The  best  estimate  Indicates 
a  40-percent  increase  in  acreage. 

General  crop  conditions  in  Iowa  are 
good.  Iowa  farmers  have  met  Govern- 
ment requests  for  food  for  defense  to  date, 
have  gone  far  in  the  lead  on  hogs,  and  are 
in  a  most  favorable  position  to  meet  any 
future  demands.  i 


Welcome  to  OHi-ers  of  Veterans   of  For- 
eign Wars  of  Virginia 

..[ 

EXTENSION  OF  R!  MAI-.KS 

Of 

HON.  PETE  JAR^IAN 

OF  aladamJi 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   RrPRF.5EN'TATlVES 


Monday.  July  21.  1941 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  PAUL  C  WOLM.\N, 
WITH  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY 
HON.  PETE   JARMAN,   Of    ALABAMA 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Sp*  -.kt  r  under 
leave  granted  me  by  iheln- -.-• .  i  submit 
herewith  a  speech  of  Pasl  National  Com- 
mander Hon  Paul  C  W-  :  ..n.  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  War^,  •...ether  with 
my  introduction  of  himj: 

The  service,  to  his  ccui:try  and  to  his  com- 
rades. Of  the  distinguithci  gentleman  and 
comrade  It  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
introduce  has  been  long,  regular,  consistent, 
and  valuable  Indeed.  Eutienng  the  service 
when  scarcely  21  he  remalkied  in  the  Army 
practically   2  years   during!  the   World   War, 


consideiably  more  thain  half  cf  which  was 
spent  oveisens.  He  served  ou  numerous  nc- 
t.ve  fron'is  Includ.ng  the  vividly-recalled 
Argcnnc  Forest  and  attended  a  Biltlsh  uni- 
versity  liter  the  ArmlBtJce 

Returning  to  his  native  Maryland  he  re- 
sumed his  siudy  of  the  law  and  pursued  It  to 
graduation,  havirg  tujcyeU  an  exccUent  and 
lucrative  practice  m  Baltimore  since.  He 
waa  appointed  a^slstaAt  States  attorney  cf 
that  city  lU  1938.  [ 

Long  active  in  bothlthe  American  Legion, 
of  the  Montfaucon  P<»st,  cf  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  parilcuUirly  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  he  ha*  repeatedly  been  sig- 
nally honored  by  the  latter.  Alter  serving 
as  national  judt;e  advocate  general  of  cur 
great  organization,  he  knade  a  most  enviable 
record  in  the  highest  tffice  within  cur  gift, 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  tlie  highest  within 
the  gift  of  Americaiis,  that  of  national 
commander.  Not  ccutcnt  to  rest  cn  his 
laurels  and  his  comrldes  being  unwillliig 
to  be  denied  a  continuation  of  his  valuable 
scr\ice.  he  is  now  febly  performing  the 
duties  ol  the  important  post  cf  nation.;!  legis- 
lative chairm-an. 

Long  a  member  of  tte  Maryland  \\,;r  Me- 
morial Commission,  he  was  less  than  a  month 
ago  appcdnted  a  major  Jn  the  Maryland  £t;ite 
Guard  and  very  npproprlately  assigned  to  the 
G  2  or   intelligence  section. 

It  affords  me  unu.sUal  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  you  that  excellent  soldier,  patriotic 
clttaen.  and  outstanding  ..Veteran,  former 
National  Commander  Paul  C.  Wclman. 

ADDRESS  BT  PAUL  C.  WOLVAN 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  prlvik>;e  cf 
part Iclpt, ting  In  this  Qne  program  arranerd 
for  the  welcoming  of  the  officers  chosen  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  I>>partment  cf  Vir- 
ginia. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  thf  U;:;  rd 
States,  during  the  next  12  months. 

The  pleaf^ure  of  having  attended  the  Vir- 
ginia encampment  in  S'aunton  wdl  lone  be 
remembjired  by  me.  There  I  found  a  gather- 
ing of  American  men  and  vorr-n  v.  h  served 
as  our  country's  defenders  ir.  i::  w.-r.'  7 he- 
were  the  same  type  cf  men  wh.;n.  •'  im- 
mortal Washington  had  w.th  him  wl.t;.  he 
first  set  forth  to  make  American  history. 

They  were  serious  and  determined  men  and 
women  from  the  cradle  of  Aratr4c«n  demcc- 
racy.  who  bad  Journeyed  from  Arlington  and 
Alexandria,  from  the  tidewater  regions  of 
Norfolk  .jnd  Newport  New?,  frcm  the  orchards 
and  farmlands  cf  Winchester  and  Harrison- 
burg, and  from  the  southern  hills  of  Roanoke 
and  Br.siol. 

There  were  laborers  and  farmers.  Doctors, 
lawyers,  artif  ans-'-merrhant.'.  and-  mechanics 
filled  their  ranks.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
voiced  their  ;hought€  with  equal  Ireedcm. 
It  Was,  in  reality,  a  crofes  section  of  the  peo- 
ples of  our  great  land. 

These  veterrins  met  to  renew  acquaintanres 
made  on  the  battlefleJd*  of  France,  or  on  the 
mine-  and  submarine-Infested  high  seas,  or 
in  Uie  Phihppincs,  in  Cuba,  or  China.  They 
met  to  ixchunge  views  and  to  become  l)etter 
versed  in  the  horrible  eafairs  of  a  seemingly 
God-fon^ken  and  war-torn  world.  Thry  met 
to  find  out  what,  if  anything,  they  might  be 
able  to  do  to  assist  ctir  Prcsluent  and  lae 
others  ciothed  with  the  serious  responsibility 
of  preserving  our  Amefican  way  of  life;  th-.t 
which  we  recognize  as  American  democracy. 

These  men,  ordinary  citizens  how,  who  in 
years  past  had  the  prl\«llege  of  extraordinary 
service,  gathered  to  rededlcate  themselve.«  V3 
the  cause  of  preserving  the  principles  cf 
America;!  constitutlon.il  freedoni.  In  addi- 
tion to  electing  tlie  offllcers,  to  fthom.'we  are 
expressing  otor  greetings  tonight,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  Virginia.  Veterai:.s 
of  Foreign  Wars  cf  the  United  States,  o:-- 
cussed  and  parsed  many  resolutions. 

As  veterans,  we  know  that  the  United 
States  cf  America  Cannot  satisfactorily 
progress  as  a  first-rate  nation  by  building  a 
complete  wall  around  our  country  and  £i.y- 
Ing   that   whatever  gcce   on   outside    ^1    cur 
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cor,'::. ."I, 'ill  ni.d  h" nr.;<«phf r:c  l;;r.l'.-  is  -f  i;0 
cri.c»"rr.  to  u-  We  appricialf-  tl".'-  f.ict  th.it 
we  fi  ■•*  i;vc  ;:.  a:i  :i«re  when  r.ii'l'i.^s  a:.cl 
their  {>•!  f, :  s  .-.re  ni  re  l:.r»  rdeper.d'-ii*.  thin 
f.rr  (^ ;  :•■  T:v  a«  h.'.rd  a.'  we  niav,  v.e 
c.i;..'-.:  :  e:  •!.'•:■.  .^ :.,.''>  tt'.e  t-v.  iits  which  k'J 
r.h  In  c'h'-r  p.i;--  f  the  world,  for  they  cj;i 
and  r:iust  ha'. e  grear  ar.d  t>-lli:.g  vf.ec.  up-  :i 
riir  N.itiori  Rr.d  Its  pcopl.' 

C'^r'ain  well-nitfarvriK  individuals  ar.d  the 
fprk'-n;>::  !cr  various  rhU-hro(  m  crg.i:iiza- 
ticr.s  ••  ;i  u>  •!..!!  t!se  wide  s-pan.s  of  the 
Atl.c.t.r  3!.d  Prtcihc  Ocear.s  will  fcrc-ver  pro- 
t'C  u-  fr  rr.  ;:.\.i>i  r.  Thev  "-av  that  what- 
ever ii'ie?  .n  ■  ir.s:de  <  f  •  ur  h'^nii-piierc  VJfA 
i:   *  r:  I'.cern  u- 

TJ'.*---'  :r.;jj.  wiio  call  tlMTn-e  :ves  non- 
l:-.tf-rvp!.-:  ;-.:  -s  ar.d  Ifr  ilanrr.:>*,-  talk  as 
th  \i:'.',  Ar.tr.c'i  !'.,i.s  a  ch' :r'-  l)^tween  a.-sured 
a:.d  ;:fr:y,:.r.cr,t  pv.icc  ar.d  wiliful  and  r.' ed- 
Ipv-  ;  a:  •;r;pallon  m  the  w-  rid  C'L^.a^ta':  v,. 
As  vt'terans  of  past  war>  v.'  kr.  _  w  tliar  they 
\  -i^  'itrht  of  the  fact  that  if  we  allcw  Gr.- u 
Britain  to  lo.sc  the  war.  we  mu<t  tJ.fn  fi^-;. • 
H  virr.-iriru«  Hitlrr  and  Germar.y  .;:  :.■" 
v.-hr:.r..-r  H.-.-r  .«.f^?  fi?  t,.  a"ack  v.^  We 
y.i.'  -x  \.  -x  ,  ::^  .  tir  )i;f---;:;e-  rf  Iib.r'v  ui.d 
M'lf-^  \er:  m.!.-  ^>.  u;-!  la-*  w,;th  Gr-it 
BritHin  (  ut  of  th"  «\;y  with  N.(Z;  Gerrr.ai.v 
In  ptissession  of  the  Briti-h  Fieet  a.nd  rs 
l-;.t:...-  -.  r.fir  to  us.  and  with.  H::;tT  i:. 
c   :■"    .     '  S.i.'cna,  so  close  to  Alaska 

Y  ■<  as  veterans  who  once  fought  for  free- 
d'-m  .ind  democracy,  we  tl.lnk  wo  kn-  w  what 
w  uici  be  In  store  for  u-  Wf  kn.  -.v  that  the 
r.kTht  f-r  liberty  [s  never  c  n.p;-  •'  Iv  won. 
t:iat  !;';trt,-  i-  not  only  a  hertt  •_(  •  :.•  a  fresh 
Ci  ii'iU"-;  fir  each  ^eneratlcn 

VW  '^.  ;  us  Serijeai.t  York,  th.it  err. it  .-.'  Irher 
and  n>'in!>-r  ■  f  the  Vetera:.-  <  f  F  r*  .^-n  Wars, 
wh:  :.  A.-k-'i  -A  hat  the  vetera:..-  '  f  W  :Id  War 
1  ciir.ed  bv  flehtu;^'  t'  ni.ikr  th.e  '.v  rid  .^afe 
f  r   d'  :v.  c:v-r\-    he   r'';;l!,d 

I'  .,Mve  nie  J!  vrar-  (  f  l;\;r.2  m  a  c'untry 
Where  the  Goddess  ,  .'  Liif-rty  i.^  jtamjx'd  on 
BWn'.s  hearts  a^  w>  ;!  .i.~  n  th.e  coin-  m  their 
pocket*  Ely  cu:  victory  m  the  last  war  we 
won  a  lease  on  h '.^erty,  :.  it  a  d-ed  to  ;t  Now, 
nf.-r  :i  vears,  Adolf  H.t;-r  W.'J  u>  th..it  that 


]i  -..--e   1.-.  cxplrinfr; 


ar.r 


afr.r   the   m,<:.T;er 


Btl  lea.ses.  -jve  have  th.e  nri\-.it  ^.'e  ri  vta  w  .:..: 
It    -r  ;e-';i-.i  It  cr.  bv  dpf.iuit  ' 

I  m.  prrud  :-■  say  that  :h''  Deiiar'niei.t  cf 
V.rK-:;.  ..  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
ri.:'i-ti  S'  o:efi,  demoi;-.trated  ir.s  attitude  upon 
that  question  for  am'hir  d<:n  cr.irv  wi.en. 
bv  unanimous  vote  r  d.c.ded  ?<■:  purti;.)-.- 
and  i>:is':u  to  the  Bri'i-h  Government  a 
r.'W  .,:.,;  fully  equipped  a:;;^ul..n.ce  for  use 
en.  th"  !\ittlef1e!ds  Ero  th-'  w-  rdm-j  of  the 
res.ilutKjn  had  h-en.  rer>  :  ;•<.!  jleii,;.'^-  w*  re 
forthccming  m  .m.  -unt.-  aln.'  >t  .-ufflo.ri.t  to 
defra'.  tjie  costs  of  the  whole  ou'ti'  Such 
1<  the  'pirlt  of  the.'-e  n;t'n.  u!;.;  h.ail  frcnt  the 
prei-  dmmonvrealth  of  Viiiiina 

I  would  that  time  permitttci  me  to  tell  you 
more  aN.ut  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  I'n.ited  States  nn.d  partioularlv  .ih  ut  the 
r-,f:r.:)!^rs  of  the  organization  frv  ni  :l:e  State 
ct  V--::  1,1  I  would  love  to  t»ll  you  a  lot 
t'-a-  I  kn..w  ab.-ut  these  fine  folks  tonight. 
Eo->'  ;.as  marie  a  name  for  hims-lf  cr  l.er- 
?'  .f  ;:  t..-  service  of  our  countrv  during  time 
cf  V  .r  ;,:.r!  ?:pce  the  cIo?e  cf 'hostilities  In 
time  t  peace  V  i^  h-  rui-o  ,  f  the  faith  and 
confidence  tha-  -i-.fir  c  mr-.d  >  have  In  them 
that  they  were  cho-  :.  f,^  u  ,,;  ti.e  oreaniza- 
tl'M-!   within  their  State- 

TTi  re  is  much  I  couJd  tell  y^  u  ah  ut  Wil- 
li ^n;  D  M.^'tran.  the  new  department  ccm- 
n.ano-r  who  comes  from  the  hill  lands  of 
Roanoke  and  whcm  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
Instarm^  to  take  over  the  duties  that  were 
«c  ably  performed  by  the  now  past  depart - 
nient  commander.  Oscar  J  Junebluth  cf 
I^orfolk.  who.  by  the  wav.  was  Just  called 
fc^^.ck  into  the  active  service  cf  the  United 
B'at.<  Navy  AI.oo  1  would  like  to  tell  vpu  of 
t.'.e  h:.e  wcik  of  the  new  senior  vice' com- 
r.:.i-:rr.  Au^tm  J  Matthews,  cf  Arlington 
L  K   A  -      I  would  be  happy  Indeed  to  give  to 


you  the  hisfry  and  backgrounds  of  each  of 
the  other  officers  who  will  carry  on  for  both 
the  men's  organ. za-icn  and  t}:e  ladies'  auxil- 
iary as  well 

Unfortvina'fly  however,  our  t..T.<:'  on  the  air 
is  limited  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself 
by  sayihg  that  each  cf  the.se  officers  who  will 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Department  cf  Vir- 
ginia. Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  has  been  chosen  for  'he  jble  work  done 
and  the  interests  taken  while  holdme  other 
cr  le.-.-er  office^  They  h  wv  till  served  their 
respective  ccn.muni'ies  t^t  ite  and  their  Na- 
tion m  time  of  war  anc  m  time  of  peace. 
Tn.s  year  they  are  rededicatlng  themselves 
to  the  un-^elfish  service  cf  their  fellow  com- 
rades and  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  great 
crganizaticn  They  know  that  this  year  may 
be  a  most  important  one  for  them  as  well 
as  for  the  leaders  cf  all  o'her  veteran  groups. 
These  officers  of  the  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  a.s  the  lead'?rs  of  the  other  de- 
partments m  the  Vetcrais  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  JJnlted  States,  fully  appreciate  that 
their  responslbiht.es  may  Increase  as  the  na- 
tional emergency  become^;  greater  Neverthe- 
less, as  veterans  they  are  willing  to  "carry 
the  torch"  that  was  handed  to  them  by  thelV 
now  departed  comr.ides 

One  of  th.ese  new  ofTicer.s  whom  I  had  the 
plea-Lire  cf  installing  recently  told  me.  with 
tear-  m  his  eyes  and  a  quiver  of  his  lips,  that 
when  he  r.u.-d  his  right  hand  and  placed  his 
left  hand  upnn  Old  Glory  and  faithfully 
promised  to  discharge  hs  official  ■  duties  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
thought  of  his  deceased  comrades  sleeping  the 
eternal  sleep  cf  peace  in  the  American  ceme- 
teries in  France  and  in  .\rlington.  He  said 
he  could  hear  them  whisp.?r  from  their  sacred 
rcs'ms  places: 

H,>-. e  you  let  us  die  in  vain?  Will  you 
stand  by  icllly  and  permit  democracy  to 
Wither  and  decay?  We  died  so  that  you  may 
live  in  freedom.  Unles-s  you  preserve  those 
principle's  for  which  we  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  our  souls  shall  never  rest  in  peace." 
Those  words,  this  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Virginia  said,  have  rung  in  his  ears  for 
ye.irs  and  will  ever  serve  as  his  incentive  to 
v.jrk  and  work  for  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  all  that  It  Implies.    , 

There  is  hardly  a  man,  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces,  on  foreign  soil,  cr  in  hostile 
waters  who  has  not  had  similar  experiences, 
and  who  has  not  heard  the  same  voices 
VMi.-ne.  to  him.  It  is  because  they  have 
l.<  ro  tiiose  vuices,  and  know  what  they 
mean,  tliat  th.ey  have  and  should  have  the 
God-giveii  right  to  speak  out  for  their  com- 
rades, and  for  the  rest  of  the  libsrty-loving 
people  as  well,  up^n  the  all-impci-tant  ques- 
tions of  democrac/y,  liberty,  freedom,  toler- 
ance,  ihd    Ui.cicr-fanding. 

What  t.iir-nnnded  American  wculd  chal- 
lenge 'he  h  :•-■  unselfish  leadership  of 
such  men,  whu  learned  what  it  means  to 
fear  death  In  the  form  of  an  enemv  sub- 
marine, a  burst  cf  shrapnel,  the  deadly  fire 
o!  a  machine  gun,  or  the  sudden  explosion 
of  a  hand  grenade:  of  the  men  who  know 
what  it  means  to  seek  shelter  from  a  hall  " 
of  lead  in  the  mud  and  filth  cf  a  trench; 
of  men  who  know  the  utter  weariness  and 
the  hunger  and  the  suflering  of  the  endless 
marches,  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Yes 
cf  the  men  who  know,  tcX).  of  the  screams  of 
a  ci.  11.^  c  mrade.  crucified  on  a  cross  of 
baro'u  wire  becau.se  he  Vv-as  willing  to  give 
his  life  to  protect  our  fre^cm  and  our 
liberty. 

Men.  with  such  recollections,  are  the  lead- 
ers m  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Such  men  have  pledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  President  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  in  his  efforts  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  life  Such  men  have 
undertaken  to  do  their  parts  to  help  con- 
vince the  public  that  our  country  is  some- 
thing  worth  living  for.  m  time  of  peace 
as   well   as   dying   for   in    time   of   war. 


And  so  we  take  this  opportunity  tonight 
to  salutt  those  new  leaders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  leaders  in  the 
other  departments  as  well.  In  doing  so, 
may  I  my  that  we  wish  that  their  duties 
may  not  be  too^arduous  and  too  trying. 
However,  whatever  they  may  be.  we  shall 
stand  beKide  them,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as 
we  stood  beside  our  comrades  In  time  of 
war,  that  we  shall  lend  to  them  every  en- 
couragenoent  in  their  efforts  to  further  in- 
still the  spiidt  of  patriotism  and  Ameri- 
canism. In  the  minds  and  in  the  hearts  fof 
all  of  tht  people  in  our  land,  and  that  wlien 
their  tettns  of  office  shall  have  expired,  we 
will    takt    our    hats    off    to    them    and    say: 

"We  are  glad  you  accepted "  office  In  otir 
great  organization,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  so  willingly 
gave  of  J-our  time  and  efforts  in  order  that 
this  couttry  and  all  that  it  stands  for  may 
continue  to  be  a  free  land  and  "One  Nation. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 


We  Should  Not  Have  Hedged  in  the  First 
Place 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAMS.  HILL 

I  or  COLORADO 

IN  THi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21.  1941 


EDITOR^L  FROM  THE  STERLING  (COLO  ) 
ADVOCATE 


Mr.  HILL  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sterling  Advocate,  of  Sterling 
Colo.:     I 

(FronJ  the  Sterling  (Colo.)   Advoca'te) 

WE    SHOt.-^     NOT    H.^VTE    HEDGED     IN    THE     FIHST 
PLACE 

The  Gbvernment,  which  Is  to  say,  the 
people  ofjthe  United  States,  faces  a  dilemma. 

Less  thlan  a  year  ago  Uncle  Sam  made  a 
contract  |with  several  hundred  thousand 
young  fellows  for  a  year  of  military  training. 
Now,  Chlff  of  Staff  Marshall  perceives  that 
"the  possibilities  of  a  year  ago  have  become 
dangerousDy  near  probabilities  today,  and  It 
Is  vital  to!  the  security  of  the  Nation  that  the 
hazards  of  the  present  crisis  be  fully  recog- 
nized '•  gpeciflcally.  the  Army  wants  the 
selectlve-|ervice  trainees  and  the  National 
Guard  man  retained  for  more  than  a  year,  be- 
cause son  e  Of  them  have  been  stationed  in 
Hawaii,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  other  dis- 
tant placos.  Their  dismissal  soon,  to  quote 
the  Chief  of  Staff  further,  would  mean  that 
"our  present  trained  forces  would  largely 
melt  away." 

Army  (hiefs  are  not  politicians.  It  is 
probable  1  hat  General  Marshall  had  little  to 
say  about  the  selective-service  plan  when  It 
waa  adopted.  Congress,  it  seemed,  did  what 
the  execu'  ive  branch  of  Government  wanted. 
It  is  obvcus  now.  however,  that  someone 
lacked  a  r  jascnable  measure  of  foresight. 

It  l5n"t  wholesome  for  the  Government  to 
violate  contracts  with  its  citizens.  Granting 
the  right  of  the  country  to  conscriot  the 
services  c:  any  who  may  be  needed  for  the 
national  lefense.  it  isn't  moral  to  make 
promises  i.nd  forsake  them.  f 

It  was  1  Uly  for  Congress  to  legislate  that 
the  servicis  cf  certain  armed  forces  sbouli 
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not  be  utilized  otitslde  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  only  defen.se  that  is  effective  Is 
that  which  meets  the  enemy  long  before  he 
has  Invaded  our  sliores  and  which  Is  free  to 
anticipate  hU  strategy.  That,  of  course.  Lb 
not  to  argue  for  ar  expeditionary  force  with- 
out consent  of  Corgress 

It  should  have  been  clear  a  year  aco  that 
no  modern  aimy  could  be  constructed  withm 
a  year  and  even  If  it  wrre  that  1-j-ear 
enlistments  would  dissolve  the  army  Just  as 
It  became  effective 

The  truth  is  that  much  of  the  first  year 
has  been  In  laige  measure  wasted  bocav^e  the 
Army  did  not  have  the  equipment  to  train 
men  In  mechanical  warf.iie.  The  fact,  is 
that,  as  the  Secre.ary  cf  War  has  admitted, 
even  should  the  first  selective  service  traiuecs 
be  retained  we  should  not  Immediately  have 
an  adequate  army  becEiuse  we  lack  modern 
weapons  still.  Millions  cf  man-la^urs  wasted 
in  strikes  have  helped  prolong  our  unpre- 
parcdness. 

Nevertheless,  mfmy  of  the  selective  sex  vice 
trainees  entered  ti  aining  as  volunteers,  keep- 
ing faith  with  th'!  Government.  Seme  vol- 
unteered with  careful  calculation  of  plans  for 
education  to  follow  and  for  their  vocational 
careers.  Had  they  anticipated  prolonged 
service,  or  had  th 'y  desired  military  careers, 
they  would  have  entered  the  Army  through 
the  route  of  Tegular  enlistments.  Doubtless 
the  selective  service  plan  thwarted  in  cousid- 
erable  degree  reciuitlng  of  the  Army. 

The  fact  Is  thi  t  the  administration  has 
not  been  frank  with  the  American  public  In 
this  matter  or  its  calculations  were  extremely 
poor.  Polls  of  public  opinion  still  register  the 
fact  that  the  people  are  overwhelniingly  op- 
posed to  participation  In  the  Eurcpc-an  war. 
and  yet  Uiey  support  the  administration  at 
Washington  in  s'cps  which  lead  us  closer  day 
by  day  to  partlcipntlon.  Tlie  public  has  b?en 
led  to  believe  that  we  could  decide  the  out- 
come of  the  Etiropean  war  without  fighting 
and  without  Incurring  any  grave  danger.  An 
original  cash-and-carry  policy  was  revised  to 
a  come-and-cet-lt-dn-crcdit  policy,  ar.d  re- 
cently, without  sp<:clfic  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, cur  Government  has  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  take  It  to  them  on  credit.  Where- 
as In  the  beginning  the  administration  con- 
doned. If  it  rid  lot  champion,  a  policy  of 
withdrawal  whicl-  took  our  ships  and  our 
travelers  out  of  danger  lane?,  our  fighting 
forces  cf  late  hav.;  been  rushed  to  one  of  the 
potential  hot  spots  of  the  conflict.  In  Iceland. 
The  neutrality  policy  which  we  were  told 
should  be  good,  md  which  many  think  we 
are  stll^followln^,^  has  been  completely  re- 
versed. 

The  Imperi'tive  need  for  continuance  cf 
training  and  service  for  the  selective-service 
men  and  National  Guard  men  is  but  one  of 
the  developments  growing  cut  cf  the  use  of 
oblique  m,ethods,that  lead  the  public  nudge 
by  nudge,  rather  than  plain  talk  which 
bravely  laces  the  unpredictable  future.  For 
purposes  of  the  third  term  it  was  more  ex- 
pedient to  reassure  the  public  boldly  and  take 
half-way  measures]  But  ccmprcmise'lor  po- 
litical advantage  has  not  altered  the  course 
of  events  bevor.d  otir  cor>trol. 


F-'ir  Enc  gh— t"'.e  Real  N-i-.o 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.CH.ARLESA.  PLIMLEY 

IT    VFK.MCNT 

IN    IliE  HOUS:2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  21,  1941 

Mr.   FLUMLLY.     Mi.  Speaker,  under 
and  by  virtue  cf  leave  granted,  I  am  in- 


idmg  our  best 

^e  is  to  keep  it 

it  point  of  efia- 

10  combination 

To  do  less  is  to 


eluding  and  inserting  in  tlie  Record  an 
editoiial  from  the  Wa?hli:igion  Post  of 
last  Friday.  July  18.  194^.  Every  man 
whc  is  more  corccrncd  at^out  preventing 
the  destroying  of  this  RtptibLc  than  he  is 
for  votes  for  himself  ougpt  to  read,  re- 
flect, and  carefully  considdi"  what  his  duty 
to  himself,  to  the  stlecle^s,  and  otheis, 
and  to  posterity  may  be  fend  is 

This  is  no  community  licnic,  to  which 
willy-nilly  we  have  been  i  jvited.  We  ai-e 
In  this  war  whether  we  -Hkc  it  cr  not. 
"None  are  so  blind  as  thope  who  will  not 
sec." 

It  Is  my  wcll-consider(|d  opinirn  that 
the  way  to  keep  from  s 
blood  and  brain  to  Euro 
here  and  to  train  it  to  tii 
ciency  tliat  no  man  and 
of  men  dare  attack  us. 
be*ray  everybody;  cr  thatlis  what  I  think. 
(From  the  Washington  Postjof  July  18.  1941) 
THt  RE^I-  isrtTE 
When  General  Marshall  first  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  to 
urge  the  extension  of  Army]  service,  his  main 
^b  was  to  convince  the  ccnimittee  that  st  rv- 
Ice  extension  Is  absolutely  liccessary.    On  the 
basis  of   his  testimony,  so|ne   of  which   has 
been  made  public,  no  perjon  with  even  an 
elementary  grasp  of  our  deiense  problem  can 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  sot^idness  of  his  ap- 
peal.    N:-r  can  there  be  apy  logical  refuta- 
tion of  tiie  general's  argument  that  failure  to 
extend  Army  service  wouldfrnean  the  virtual 
dlsbandment  cr  immcbili!;;akipn  of  two-thirUs 
of  our  trained  enlisted  siKngth  and  three- 
fourths  cf  cur  trained  officer  personnel.    Con- 
gress appreciates  this,  of  course,  as  does  every 
thinking  person.     Yet  it  ij^  disconcerting  to 
find  Uiat  in  a  matur  of  siuch  urgency  Con- 
gress, convini-ed  for  the  mi^st  part  of  the  ad- 
visabUitv  of    extending   A.<my    service,   muct 
first  resort  to  the  ancient  tA:hnique  of  nndiug 
the  correst  formula.     Nolfoi^muiB.  no   bills 
such  as  tlie  War  Department  has  sc-nt  to  the 
Senate  committee,  are  rcqUired.     The  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  gives  Conj^rtss  the  power  to 
extend  Army  service  i)y  paE.;.ng  a  simple  res- 
olution declaring  that  thf  national  interest 
would  be  imperiled,  as  It  dbvlously  wculd  be. 
If  selectees  leaw  the  Army  at  the  end  of  their 
years  training.  1 

Two  factors  mlliUte  agapnst  Immediate  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  rcscltuion.  One  is  the 
apparent  fear  en  the  pari  of  seme  Members 
of  Congress  that  isolationists  would  Interpret 
the  resolution  as  authorlzjiticn  for  the  Pre.-il- 
dent  to  take  direct  aclionjlcading  to  a  shoot- 
ing war.  and  might  even  rally  enough  support 
to  defeat  the  measure  The  other  Is  the 
moral  Issue  involved  In  evtondlng  the  service 
of  draftees  who  were  crig  nally  led  to  believe 
that  they  were  to  serve  1  year  and  no  more 
Bother  factors  would  and  should  arouse  some 
debate.  This  would  give  Congress  on  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  a  largtr  responsibility  for 
the  defense  program— whch  Members  cf  both 
Houses  feel  hV.s  -been  Increasingly  ccm- 
mandeered  by  the  President.  And  it  wculd 
also  focus,  national  atterlion  on  the  fallacy 
of  short-term  military  se:  vice,  which  in  1776. 
in  1812,  and  in  1861  caused  unnecessary  sac- 
rifices and  near-dlsaste-.  and  which  new 
threatens  the  very  existe  ice  of  the  Army 

Tliose  who  raise  objeations  to  immediate 
acceptance  of  a  congrcssttDnal  resolution  sup- 
porting extended  Army  service  really  evade 
the  main  Issue.  That  l*ue.  whcth?r  or  not 
we  acknowledge  It.  Is  th|t  this  country  U  at 
war  now.  It  Is  not  a  fehocting  war,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  may  be  stiooting  at  any  time, 
regardless  cf  our  effort^  to  avoid  it.  If  we 
recognize  this  unpleasint  fact — and  it  Is 
sheer  folly  to  try  to  dodge  It— the  arguments 
against  extending  Army  service  collapse  of 
their  own  weight.  Congress  faces  no  dilem- 
ma: Its  duty,  consistent  with  the  convictions 


A.i." 


)oO 


of  the  American  people, 


18  to  free  the  Army 


from  the  laecessity  of -hav  ng  to  begin  all  over 
again. 

And  one  thing  more!  Do  y  u  kr.ow 
that^  we  have  iust  two  divisions,  or  at 
most  four,  in  shape  now  for  action?  Well, 
so  says  Raymond  Clapper,  who  goes  on  to 
say  that —  j 

Of  the  Regular  Army  plvislons,  only  one, 
the  first,  15  a  solid  Rccul$r  Army  outfit,  *?ith 
only  a  nfgllg.ble  spriuhllng  cf  le^s  than,  10 
percent  of  selectees.  Ai^d  this  dlvlBicn  has 
75  percen'.  Reserve  ofEcfi-fc.  meaning  that  ap- 
proximately three  out  'o(  fuur  of  its.  ofQctrs 
are  free  to  leave  the  Ar|ny  at  the  end  of  1 
year. 

'  The  ot  aer  divisions  Have  from  20  to  81 
percent  selectees  who  c4nnot  be  held  more 
than  12  months.  In  fac^.  all  except  the  stc- 
ond  triarytilar  division  liave  more  than  30 
percent  telecteea  and  i*05t  of  them  more 
than  60  percent.  All  of  |thcm  have  75  to  80 
percent  Reserve  officers,  j 

Take  the  four  armorcdl  divisions.  In  which 
long  training  and  technKjal  skUl  arc  required. 
ELighty-tv.'o  percent  of  their  officers  aie  p.e- 
serve  cffioers.  Their  peijcentage  of  seieLUes 
runs:  First  Division.  50  percent;  S.cond  Di\ i- 
slon.  45  i^ercent;  Third  t>lvision,  62  percent; 
Fcurih  DiVij;K:n.  81  percent. 

In  all  we  have  some  40  divisions  In  prep- 
aration, oompaied  with  pormany's  260  divi- 
sions. C?rm:ii.y  and  Rui^ian  cc:ch  ha-. e  ir.:re 
than  160  divisions  fightiflg  against  each  other 
now.  Tliose  ftpures  givfe  a  general  Idea  of 
the  size  3f  cur  Army  against  the  two  main 
armies  in  the  world.  Rutsia  has  alinott  twice 
as  many  divisions  in  Eastern  Sibcrlti  alone 
as  we  are  organizing  ctf  our  entire  Army, 
which  ir.utt  protect  n^t  only  the  United 
States  but  which  also  itiust  garrison  all  of 
our  numerou.s  outposts  find  bases. 

The  prospect  of  having  virtually  to  disba-  d 
this  army,  which  would  bi?  none  too  Inrrre  even 
If  it  were  thoroughly  trained  and  equipped — 
and  It  is  neither — is  whaJt  has  dnvenr  Citnerai 
Marshall  to  Insist  upon  q  show-down  In  Con- 
gress, although  WTirned  ihat  there  is  Intense 
Dpp<jsUion  to  coutlnuln|  draftees  In  scrv.ca 
beyond  1  year. 


Wheat    Farn-.'rs    and    Cr.Mon    Farrr.ers— 
L?t  Us  SlC  t^.e  \Vhoie  Tning 

EXTENSION  CF   KtMARKS 
orl  . 

HO>;.H".H?TO>;  ?.  FUL^'ER 

OF  SOUTH  OABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIiTATrVES 


Monday.  Jult  21,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  J    M    EI-EAZER.  COUNTY  ' 
AGENT  SUMTLR,  S.  C. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  'iiiy  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  including  an  article  which 
was  carried  in  the  Sumter  Daily  Item, 
ccntaired  in  the  weekly  write-up  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Elea2er.  county  agent  at  Sumter, 
S.  C.  which  should  be  of  interest  to  wheat 
farmers  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
representing  the  wheat  growing  section 
of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  arc  bavmg 
some  trouble  with  a  number  of  farmi  rs  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  i? 
that  wnen  their  major  crop  is  reduced 
under  the  agricultural  program,  natu- 
rally, they  want  to  go  -nic  various  other 
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lines,  all  of  '.vhich  would  b>'  m  ccmpttiticn 
with  ether  laini'-rs  and  ctht-r  >?(.';cns  cf 
thp  country. 

Th' rrfcre.  this  article,  to  my  m:r.d  j.s 
\t»;.  timf'Iy.  and  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Eleazer  on  his  position  in  connection  with 
this  most  important  matter. 

I  From  the  Sumter  (.-    C  i   D^.'.y  I:  .m] 
i.rrs  !-;"«   riir  wu   le  TiiT.vc 

One  furnicT  tcld  n:-;-  r':.e  -•;•.  r  :;.iy  that,  his 
•  Ijei»;*ibcr  has  been  a:.. »:.  •■    :..     e  prcfai.ity. 
had  lost  more  sleep,  had  stocd  '.ti  :;.  ■  corher 
and  at  the  crossrcnd-;  ;<.r.d  talked  m-re  heat- 
edly to  all  who  »■•  :;:.i  ;,.:ir  about  the  farm 
^prtifjram  not  lettlrik;  !.i.".'.  -•■:i  Ti.e  wheat  from 
"hl.s   13  acrM  than   any*.;.::.;;   t'lat   had  hap- 
pened In  aftong  time. 

What  arek^e  facts  surrounding  this  situa- 
tion? Here  they  are:  The  Wost  grows  wheat 
for  a  living  and  we  grow  cotton  for  a  living. 
"The  national  farm  progran;  u;;i  net  permit 
tht  m  lo  grew  cotton  In  con.pt  ".M  :-.  \v:ih  us. 
and  It  will  not  permit  u.s  tc  ^,r  v  r  n.:nercial 
wheat  prcmiscur  us!v  with  coinpetuun  wl*h 
them  But  it  w;U  permit  us  to  prcw  wheat 
for  home  use. 

The  ab<n-e  unhappy  nian  was  permitted  to 
pr(  '.v  a-  nr.ai-s  a-  lu  arrr;;  cf  wl-.ta*  and  do  as 
he  ple.i.-fd  With  it  Any  farm  ct-uld  do  that. 
Any  farm  also  could  plant  as  much  as  3  acres 
per  family  if  I  acres  were  net  enough  for 
the  farm  H  ;•  .:.  the  event  none  was  to  be 
sold  fr  :r.  '  I  v  f.irm  Tlva:  was  written 
to  every  :  ir::.,-:  v.:  eV;  rv  r.  u:.:ry.  published 
In  the  paper,  a: d  carried  ever  the  radio. 
With  10  acres  or  u-.ss  \ou  w- r.'  in  the  clear, 
but  over  10  acres  could  be  pl.ii.'.cl  fcr  home 
use.  bu-t  not  in  e.xce.ss  of  3  acres  per  family. 
If  that  much  per  family  were  not  needed 
then  it  .should  not  be  planted  In  short. 
the  regulations  did  not  want  to  cramp  p.ny 
farm  in  growing  the  wheat  fcr  h  me  ii-ic. 
and  neither  did  It  liitend  opening  up  com- 
mercial wheat  production  in  competition 
with  the  Wheat  Belt.  Yet  it  did  permit  anv 
farm  to  grow  as  much  as  10  acres  and.  sell  It 
all  if  the  farmer  wished 

Now,  that  farmer  =aw  r-  d  ^^l.en  i:e  thought 
Of  his  wheat  dilemma  wh;.  h  was  due  to  a 
pure  misconception  c:  his  I  chanced  to  see 
him.  the  other  day  and  think  he  sees  it  In  Its 
true  light  and  Is  satisfied. 

Tlie  whole  thmz  wa.^n't  so  bad  vvhen  he 
realized  twenty-odd  dollars  per  bale  on  his 
loan  cotton  and  recalled  parity  and  other  pay- 
ments, etc. 

To  have  a  national  farm  prc-ram  we  must 
all  see  the  whole  picture  Con.cress  hns  to 
see  It  -They  have  to  legislate  for  The  West 
as  well  as  for  the  South  Thev  can't  let  the 
Cotton  South  rinr.  the  Wl.ea*  We-t,  nor  vice 
versa. 


Test  for  Congress— The  Yellow  Race,  or 
Is  It? 


EXTr:NSION  OF  RE^URKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


O-    \E.r. .•.:.;  XT 


IN    1"HE  ho:  dE  Of-    KEPP.E.-ENT.MIVE3 

Monde.},   Juiij  21.  1941 

ACTICIE   BY  ER.NErl   K    LIXDI  EY 


M:-.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Spcak.r,  und.T 
lfa\e  to  ex:-  :::;.n;v  i-n^a:!;.-,  I  am  placing 
^•-  y"'^  R^  "  a::  art.d^'  by  Ein.^t  K^ 
Lind.vy,   w .;..;;  a::pear'd  m  the  Wa.^h- 


Inptcn  P-:-:  of  F::dav  July  18.  which  de- 
se:vt5  '}>■  raialui  c  .•..--.deration  cf.Ccn- 
i::-^- :-.-  aiKi  cf  the  people. 

The  article  follows: 

:f;   ir.  -he  Washington  Po-t  of  July  18.  19411 

Tr-T  r   p.  Congress — The  Estension  of  Army 

SeavicE 

(By  Eii.est  K.  Llndley) 

M  -v  Members  of  Congress  are  uncom- 
fortable ever  having  to  vcte  whether  to  ex- 
tend the  service  cf  National  Guard  men,  se- 
lectees, and  Reserve  olBcers  beyond  1  year. 
With  forethought  this  decision  could  have 
been  lodged  with  the  President,  as  Command- 
er In  Chief  But  by  law  Congress  specifically 
prevc:.!'  1  i..;n  frcm  exercising  such  discre- 
tion. This  was  entirely  proper,  and  perhaps 
dcsirable/T5ut  it  m.cans  now  that  Congress 
must  tale  a  responsibility  which  many  of  its 
M-^mbers  would  like  to  dcdce. 

The  mam  facts  are  plain.  The  discharge 
of  all  guardsmen,  selectees,  and  Reserve  offi- 
cers at  the  end  of  1  year  would  de«iolish  the 
Army.  The  Army  at  present  Is  drawn  from 
tlie.se  sources; 

Off.C'rs ; 

RestuJar? 14.  700 

Guard 21,800 

Reserve 55.  000 


Tctal. 


91,600 


Enl.-i'ori   nv  n : 

R-  -•ir;r^   1,3  vears).. 
Rr.-il.ir;^  (1  V'^an... 

G  larti 1 

S«::-rtcos 


476, 000 

18.000 

266. 000 

597, coo 


T  'a; 1,357,000 

Even  thi=  .tab'.f  uf.d?remphasizes  the  diffi- 
culty, A  majority  of  the  eiilisted  men  In 
the  Regular  Army  have  b"en  recruited  within 
the  Inst  year;  many  are  selectees  who  volun- 
teered. Only  200  COO  men  have  had  more 
than  1  year  cf  training. 

Experienced  officers  ana  men  had  to  be 
spre.Td  thin  as  the  fram^work  for  the  new 
Army.  Only  two  divisions — the  first  and 
second— have  less  than  30  percent  selectees, 
and  so  would  not  be  crippled  if  the  1-year 
rule  were  to  stand.  Most  others  have  rnore 
than  50  percent  selectees  And  in  all  the 
Regular  Army  dlvlsicns.  Including  the  first 
and  second,  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  ofScers  are  Reservists. 

The  National  Guard  provides  many  of  the 
special  defensive  units.  A  National  Guard 
antiaircraft  unit  had  to  be  sent  tc  Hnwaii 
because  no  ether  was  readj  for  duty.  Fcr  the 
?ame  reason,  a  National  Guard  Coast  Artil- 
Uiv  unit  was  sent  to  Alaska.  These  can  be 
replaced  — by  straining  limited  shipping  re- 
sources—but only  by  Regular  Army  units 
ccntaining  upwards  cf  40  percent  selectees 
wh^-e  I -year  service  will  begin  to  expire  a 
ti.-.\  weeks  later. 

The  Army  estimates  that  It  needs  for 
present  assignments  a  minimum  of  640.000, 
3-year  men.  It  has  only  476.000,  less  than 
half  of  whom  are  fully  trained.  It  might 
have  been  be'ter  if.  a  year  ago.  Army  pay 
had  been  raised  and  an  all-out  recruiting 
campaign  had  been  launched,  so  that  se- 
lectees in  Regular  Army  units  could  be  kept 
few  enough  to  be  rotated  easily.  But  this 
was  not  dene.  The  1-ycar  limit  was  put 
on  selectee  service  in  the  face  of  the  Army's 
desire  for  18  months  and  the  obvious  fiict 
that   full  training  requires  more  time. 

The  argument  that  the  Nation  is  in  greater  ' 
pen:  now  than  it  was  a  year  ago  hardly 
carries  conviction,  A  year  ago  whether  Eng- 
land would  survive  the  summer  was  doubt- 
fuj.  But  the  peril  obviouslv  has  not  van- 
ished And  the  Selective  S-rvice  Act  stated 
that  when  Congress  declared  the  national 
ir.-tre.rt  to^be  imperiled  the  terrp  of  service 
ra.^a:  be  (.xuackd  by  so  much  as  the  Presi- 


dent deemed  necessary  In  time  of  war 
there  ks  no  limit  on  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  officers 

Genjpral  Marshall  has  explicitly  pledged 
that  1  he  80,000  draftees  over  .28  years  of 
age  will  be  discharged  if  the^  so  desire. 
For  o  hers,  a  scheme  for  gradtial  replace- 
ment ;ain  be  worked  out.  Likewise,  it  may 
prove  possible  to  let  some  National  Guard 
units  ;o  home,  although  the  Army  is  mak- 
ing n )  promises.  The  Reserve  officers  it 
plans  to  rotate,  anj'way,  but  the  automatic 
1-year  rule  would  play  havoc  with  many 
units. 

Our  diplom.atic  experts  know  that  failure 
to  rer:iove  the  1-year  limit  would  do  ter- 
rible damage  to  our  position  in  Latin 
America.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  our 
Goveriment  has  had  Is  to  convince  Latin 
Americans  that  we  intend  to,  and  can,  de- 
fend the  Western  Hemisphere.  Many  of 
them  jare  still  highly  skeptical.  The  dis- 
integration of  our  Army  at  this  point  would 
be  wot-th  a  major  military  victory  to  the 
Axis. 

The  greater  perils — if  England  should  go 
down  or  the  Nazis  should  arrive  on  the 
Pacific^  or  start  toward  SoWft" America  via 
the  Ibiefian  Peninsula,  West  Africa,  and  the 
Atlantic  Islands — are  obvious 

Con|ress  will  squirm  and  offer  every  va- 
riety <if  compromise  But  if  the  President 
and  General  Marshall  stand  firm,  it  is  hardly 
conceikable  that  they  wUl  not  win.  The 
responibibillty  of  voting  no  Is  too  grave  to 
be  assumed,  in  the  show-down,  by  any  man 
who  i|uta  the  national  security  first, 
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A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Agricultural  .Adjust- 
ment .Act  ot  193S,  a,s  .Amended,  tor  the 
Purpose  ot  Regulating  lnter,;tate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  Potatoes  So  as  To 
Provide  an  .Adequate  and  Slable  Sup- 
ply With  Fair  Prices  tor  Producers  and 
Consumers,  and  lor  Other  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF^^^EMARKS 

HON.  HAMPTON  P  Fl'LMER 

OF  SOUTH  CAHOUNA 

IN  TttlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVTS 


Monday,  July  21.  1941 


Mr.l  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  a  brief  summary  of  a 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today,  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  the  potato 
growers  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
Membprs  of  Congress  who  represent  po- 
tato-growing districts. 

Theee  farmers  are  suffering  perhaps  as 

much,  or  more,  than  cny  other  group  of 

farmers  because  of  the  unfair  price  which 

they  aire  receiving  for  their  potatoes. 

I  be  ieve  that  this  bill  will  mean  much 
to  then. 

It  U  my  purpose  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  legislation  during  the  early  part  of 
the  coding  fall. 

I  SUi^IMART 

A  summarv  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  by 
seotlor^  and  bubsectlons  Is  as  follows: 

Sub.-fction  360A:  .This  stibsectlon  Is  a 
statement  of  "legislative  findings"  and  pcints 
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cut  that  the  chaotljc  condition  existing  in  the 
marketing  of  potitoes  with  wide  fluctuation 
from  year  to  year  in  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
marketed  and  In  the  prices  therefor  results 
in  disaster  to  producers  and  periodic  exces- 
sive costs  of  potatoes  to  consumers 

Subsection  B  ( 1  )  :  This  subsection  provides 
for  proclamation  'Of  a  national  marketing 
quota  and  particularly  a  quota  for  commer- 
cial farms — thos«-  'raising  over  3  acres — not 
later  ihan  Septen  her  15  of  each  calendar  year 
for  potatoes  of  th-'crop  tc  be  harvested  in  the 
next  succeeding  vear  The  quotas  are  con- 
verted to  acreage  allotments  on  the  basis  of 
average  yields 

B  (2)  :  Not  late;- 'than  September  30  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
conduct  a  referen  lum  of  commercial  growers 
The  uuota  can  bo,  in  effect  only  if  approved 
by  two-thlras  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  the  referendum.  If  a  referendum  approves 
quotas  the  vote  will  apply  to  the  crops  of  the 
3  succeeding  year$. 

B  (3):  The  nitlonal  commercial-acreage 
allotment  is  appciponed  among  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  hcreas^e  of  potatoes  harvested  on 
commercial  farmti  in  the  past  5  years,  with 
adjustments  for  tfends,  abnormal  conditions 
of  production,  and  State  potato-acreage  allot- 
ment? for  the  pi'eceding  year.  Net  over  2 
percent  of  the  national  allotment  is  set  aside 
for     new"  farms. 

B  (4)  :  The  State  acreage  allotment  is  ap- 
portioned through  local  committees  among 
commercial  farms)  Special  provision  Is  made 
for  determination  of  allotments  in  areas 
where  potato  production  normally  is  shifted 
from  one  farm  to  another  from  year  to  year 
and  also  for  the  determination  of  allotments 
for  "new"  farms 

B  (5).  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any 
farm  Is  the  actual  production  of  the  har- 
vested acreage,  if  suCh  acreage  does  not 
exceed  the  allotment.  If  the  harvested  acre- 
age exceeds  the  allotment,  the  quota  is  the 
actual  production  of  the  farm  minus  the 
"farm  marketing  excess,"  The  farm  mar- 
keting excess  is  the  smaller  of  the  actual  or 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  harvested 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
Provision  is  made  for  reduction  of  the  farm 
marketing  quota  in  any  area  by  not  more 
than  10  percent  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  supply  of  potatoes  available  for  mar- 
keting from  the  area  is  excessive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  supply  normally  marketed  and 
if  such  reduction  is  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  farmers  to  obtain  fair  prices.  The 
quantity  of  potatoes  represented  by  any 
such  reduction  of  the  farm  marketing  quota 
may  consist  of  potatoes  of  any  specified 
grade  or  size 

Subsection  C:  Tills  subsection  relates  to 
penalties  upon  excess  potatoes  and  to  the 
operation  of  programs  to  aid  farmers  in  ob- 
taining fair  pi  ices  for  their  potatoes.  The 
penalty  is  1.25  cents  per  pound  upon  the 
marketings  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  of 
potatoes  from  the  farm,  but  pa,j-ment  of 
penalty  is  not  required  if  excess  potatoes 
are  disposed  of  by  diversion  outside  of  nor- 
mal trade  channels  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations'approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
nection with  exce-ss  potatoes  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  lo  establish  an  agency  or 
agencies  to  receive  the  excess  potatoes  and 
divert  them  to  uses  other  than  those  af- 
forded by  normal  trade  channels.  In  such 
case,  the  Secretary  can  pay  to  producers 
whatever  amount  can  be  obtained  for  the 
potatoes,  less  any  cost  for  handling.  Pro- 
vision is  made  that  legislation  authorizing 
marketing  quotas  for  potatoes  shall  in  no 
way  affect  the  operation  of  any  programs 
authorized  by  existing  legislation  (Such  as 
marketing  agreements,  diversion  programs, 
or  surplus  purchase  programs  I  which  the 
Secretary  finds  will  assist  farmers  to  obtain 
fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  potatoes. 


Congress  Will  Check  the  War  Makers 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARK.-? 

OF  i 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILXIlfCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFrnESENTATRTS 


Monday.  Ji^/J  21.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF    HON     fcIi;Fr:EN    .'X     D  •.Y     OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr.  DAY  Mr.  Spe^er,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  iri  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  ai^ciress  delivered  by 
me  before  America  First  Committee  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  Jiily  18,  1941: 

Foreign  Influences  haVe  so  penetrated  the 
atmosphere  of  Washington  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  true  appraisal  ol  our  national 
affairs  without  coming  .to  a  great  industrial 
center  like  Pittsburgh.'  In  Washington  to- 
day foreign  prapagaudat  is  running  at  such 
speed  that  only  tlie  mibst  loyal  still  retain 
their  grip  en  that  fundamental  Anaericanism 
which  has  made  us  great. 

Since  my  national  broadcast  of  June  14 
entitled  "We  Must  Kee|>  America  Independ- 
ent," many  of  the  prophecies  which  I  then 
made  have  been  transacted  into  actual  events. 
I  said  at  that  time  that  Winston  Churchill 
and  President  Roosevelt icontcmpla ted  a  pool- 
ing of  the  British  and;  American  Navies  in 
the  Atlantic,  Winston  thurchUl  has  already 
proclaimed  this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  asked  th^  question.  Why  was 
Knox  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy?  He 
has  answered  that  quejBtion.  and  it  Is  now 
no  longer  doubtful  that  his  function  In  the 
present  crisis  is  to  take  the  leadership  In  the 
waging  of  an  undeclared  war  In  his  recent 
speech  at  Boston,  Secretary  Knox  without 
any  previous  authorization  from  -he  C  igress, 
which  under  the  Constitution  has  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war.  said  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  American  Navy  under  his  con- 
trol must  make  war  on  Germany  in  the  At- 
lantic and  blow  up  and  drive  from  the  seas 
all  German  submarines  American  armed 
vessels  do  not  operate  withcut  ofRcers  and 
crew  Secretary  Knox,  therefore,  urged  that 
cur  manpower  be  forced  into  an  actual  shoot- 
ing war  against  Germarvy  It  is  reported  and 
not  denied  that  at  least  one  depth  bomb  has 
been  used  against  a  German  submarine  and 
it  is  not  definitely  staticd,  but  implied,  that 
the  German  ;-ubmanne  was  destroyed 

One  week  after  my  last  broadcast  Germany 
declared  war  on  Soviet  Russia  To  any  mind 
this  is  actual  war  as  pliam  as  any  war  cculd 
ever  be,  I  said  at  that  time  that  the  Piesident 
had  no  regard  for  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  United  States  We  now  have  additional 
positive  evidence  to  pro\fe  that  statement.  In 
open  defiance  of  the  Netjtrality  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  apply  itis  provisions  to  Soviet 
Russia.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  this 
glaring  violation  cf  hip  duty  is  the  simple 
one  that  the  United  States  is  to  give  total 
aid  to  the  Communists. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  lend-lea.'*  bill  was 
passed  with  the  express  promise  that  it  was 
a  peace  measure  and  tliat  It  was  intended 
for  aid  to  Britain  so  that  Britain  might  de- 
feat Germany.  We  are  now  advised  that  the 
President  will  scon  com(  tc  the  Congress  with 
a  demand  for  an  additirmal  17.000.000.000  and 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  be  for  Brit- 
ain but  Will  be  for  the  aid  of  S<3viet  Russia 
This  step  will  perfect  the  new  union  of 
Britain,  Soviet  Russia,  ind  the  United  States 


for  a  fight  to  the  finish  that  Soviet  R.i'  la 
shall  not  fall. 

The  t:me  has  come  for  plain  speaking. 
Ever  sln:e  the  President  recognized  Soviet 
Russia  in  1933  we  have  witnessed  the  grad- 
ual undermining  of  ouf  American  way  cf 
life  by  the  steady  destruttion  of  this  serpent 
of  internationalism  that  We  call  communism. 
But  did  any  American  eVer  believe  that  the 
time  would  ccme  in  this  great  Und  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  when  we  would  go  so  far 
beyond  mere  recognition  that  we  would  make 
It  the  foreign  policy  of  line  United  States  to 
encouraee  communism  by  embracing  It? 

I  charge  here  tonight  that  the  administra- 
tion has  departed  frcm  the  shores  of  free 
America  and  we  are  taking  our  orders  from 
Winston  Churchill.  American  boys,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  arc  today 
in  far  off  Iceland  brigaded  with  British  trocps. 
Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  these  British 
trocps  will  remain  In  Iceland  When  the  day 
comes  that  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  at- 
tack their  enemy  represented  in  these  British 
troops  in  Iceland,  aggressive  war  will  be  made 
upon  thtse  British  trocpih  and  the  American 
boys  who  will  stand  ihete  beside  them  J4o 
one  can  dispute  that  Germany  has  the. right 
to  attack  these  trocps.  Britain,  nu  matter 
what  may  be  the  reason,  declnred  war  on  Ger- 
man^,,  and  under  all  rules  of  war  and  inter- 
national law  Germany  ttas  the  right  to  de- 
fend hctsclf.  Furthermore,  it  ly.\<=  been 
announci  d  and  not  denied  tliai  w.i.ston 
Churchli;  has  forbidden  American  newspaper 
correspondents  to  land  In  Iceland.  Wi  also 
know  that  after  Germany  and  Ru.ssia  became 
involved  in  war  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  was  announc.-d  not  by  the 
President  but  by  Winston  Churchli!  who 
guaranteed  to  the  world  that  Soviet  Ru>.<-.a 
would  be  aided  to  the  fullest  extent  n  t  only 
by  Britain  but  by  the  United  States  Wlien 
it  came  to  the  President's  turn  lie  tciired 
this  promise  of  Winston  Churchill 

Since  then  the  Briiiah  Ambas.sad.'r  and 
Molotov,  Stalin  8  ^l|^ht-hBnd  man.  signed  in 
Moscow  a  solemn  and  formal  treaty  of  mili- 
tary alliance  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end,  one  for 
all  and  all  for  one.  Right  here  le;  me  explain 
Just  what  thif  means.  When  we  u'-e  the  terra 
"Soviet  Russia"  we  are  apt  to  think  of  the  old 
Russia  as  a  separate  nation —  he  Russia  of 
1917  that  was  one  of  the  A^iies  m  the  last 
World  VV,,r  But  what  is  the  truth'  The 
other  contracting  party  with  the  Briti-h  Em- 
pire is  the  Union  of  Socialist  Sovnet  R-eputalics 
of  the  World  It  is  well  known  that  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  seme  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other  I  therefore  charge  that  at  this 
hour,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  British 
Empire  is  a  part  cf  the  Soviet  Union  of  Social- 
ist Soviet  Republics  to  the  bitter  end  Stu- 
dents of  communism'know  that  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics  cf  the  World  rec- 
ognizes no  national  boundaries;  that  this 
godless  union  extii.  -  uhtif. .r  r  is  m  exi-^t- 
ence.  In  my  last  bi  ;.c.  hst  I  warned  fieain.-t 
the  treasonable  schem.  cl  U:  i  n  Ncv  w  -h 
Britain  devised  to  make  the  Limited  ^^':  .  a 
colonial  dominion  of  the  Brri'-h  F.m;  -e  'o 
fight  and  pay  lor  Britains  war^  a:  d  •  ;  !f \'r 
Surrender  American  fn;an'h;'p  J'  r  tlir  mo:.- 
grel  slavery  in  whir!-:  Ainnican  n^en  and 
women  of  today  would  be  .n  a  Icvri  w.:h  the 
hordes  of  India  and  the  tribesmen  of  Africa. 
I  could  not  believe  that  in  less  than  2  wetks 
these  same  Americans  would  be  vir'u;..ly 
tlireatened  with  the  surrender  cf  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship  to  fchow  under  the  bloociy 
red  flag  of  communl.'^m  and  to  proclaim  the 
leadership  of  Stalin,  bicod-soaked  with  the 
murder  cf  over  2,000  000  innocent  perple  in 
what  was  formerly  Rti.'s-.a 

Whither  are  we  drif'lr.t-^  Ti.  '  wfck  m 
Washington  1  listened  to  a  brcadcust  crmii.g 
not  from  Moscow  but  trnm  Wa-.h;ngtcn  The 
brcadca.st  frankly  stated  that  it  w  •.?  the 
broadcast    of  ihe   Ccn  mt;::  -•.    Fariy    in    the 
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Dr.; ted  States  and  undcubtedly  p^ict  fur  by 
this  branch  of  the  Ccmmuni^t  Party  of  Sialin. 
The  leading  official  rcpre>entative  oi  the 
American  branch  of*  the  Communist  Paity 
t.p<>niy  praJ.sed  the  Prpident  ol  the  United 
Btates  fcr  his  all-out  aid  to  Stahn  and  ex- 
pre.'-'ied  his  pleasure  that  we  were  all  pledged 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Scviet  Union.  The 
attitude  of  the  Commuiusts  in  America  has 
changed.  Wo  are  facing  a  vastly  mure  powcr- 
tul  propaganda  of  communism  than  we  have 
e'.cr  kiiown  before,  no  matter  how  damaging 
and  pcllutnig  it  has  been.  Unless  something 
be  done,  and  done  at  once,  tc  check  this  clever 
asf^ociatlon  of  the  administration  and  the 
Bovlet  UnlcMi.  no  matter  what  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  prgsent  war.  the  destructive  and 
Eubvt-rsive  le.'cc-s  <jf  ccmmunism  in  the  United 
Btates  Will  iiave  grown  so  pcweiful  that  we 
can  never  etimmate  from  our  Amertcan  life 
this  cruel  swpent  of  internatlnnahsm. 

What,  then  rs"cur  duty  at  this  hour  as  free 
Amertcan»?>i;We  must  in  positive  terms  de- 
Clare  that  we  fha!l  pre'-erve  our  American 
Independence  tir.rier  the  Constituticn  of  the 
United  States  n.;  r.r.  t  all  foreign  ;:.:V:.nces. 
We  mtist  om:'  r.(  cfTrTt  to  ripf  ■:.(!  .■\:^^>rlca 
to  the  fullest  o\tc-n'.  t  r  t!u-  jir  ■■£•.  ;.  of 
the  fr.;T^l  S'a'e-  ar.c!  tl-.e  wV--,::.  H- ;v.> 
sphere  B:;'  vi.e  ;v.u.'f  t.o-  ;..  :.ci  ;..•  ci.::.-  ■  r 
spill  t!.-  h  .  .xl  cf  a  sint;lf  Amrri(,tn  b 
the  <-u:r.  .\(ler  (,{  this  ii. dependence  t  r 
perpetuation  on  the  free  soil  of  Aincric.i  (/.  a 
union  nuw  with  Britain,  <  r  a  u:y. m  n  .w  with 
Soviet  Russia,  or  a  ui.ir.f.  t,^-x  w:-h  Brixain. 
Sovle'  Ru^.•^.a    and  the  United  S*a:e.^ 

Fortu:.;r.-';\  {.  r  ti.e  .\niir.c,ii,  pp'^ple  the 
time  has  nrrr.  ed  when  a  vital  decision  mu«t 
be  made  Th:f-  deri.~-i,,n  will  be  made  by  the 
people  thpm.-,elve.«  throui,'h  their  chosen  rep- 
resent.iuvfs  :n  Cangres.--  Step  bv  step,  the 
Pre>;d'  r;-  ha.~  been  carrvm^-  f;  ;■.>.  .irrt  un  unde- 
clare.l  V. Ar  He  n  w  reiilire-.  on  the  advice 
of  ()":., ^.11  M.ir^hai:  that  iie  cannot  carry 
thi-  ',i!-.,',e.  .ar-'d  w.ir  any  further  without  the 
li-e  r  -h-'  .\:i;erican  Army  Congress  now 
fai-e>-  the  te...t  vote  that  will  go  far  to  check 
the  war  maker-i  and  the  outcome  of  this  v  ite 
nuiv  w..;;  he  -he  turnii'.a;  p.ir."  uh,:.;!;  w;:] 
tor::\-^  p-'n  e  ^nci  freedrm  fron'.  \v.,r  to  tlie 
Ampncan  ,)e.:p;e  Cer'a;nlv  'h.p  American 
people  do  not  wi.-h  to  enter  '.h.e  war  en  the 
side  of  Britain  to  defeat  Gern.anv  This  has 
been  riparlv  .^h' wn  by  everv  test  cl  public 
f-ehM'.':.'  T!.e  American  p.-ople  ^tnnd  to- 
dav  8i!  to  'iO  ad:a!n<t  war 

The  test  is  cimine  on  th''  i  siu-  c:  wliether 
the  fcnt-r.-,-   -h,.:;  exr,  n  i   Th,»   ^,.,-.;  p  period 
of    dratte*-     1),'%,  r.-l     1     v.  .k       The    Selective 
6^v:t(     A   r    ;i,    p;a;n    ter::is    st,,;,.^    fn^t    jj^p 
draftee-  -A.-e  cdV.eii  for  12  mo;;-h5  of  active 
duty  •e.vcept  th.at  whenever  the  Centres.*;  has 
declartd  th.tt  the  nati.  nal  intere-t  iVininer- 
lled,  such    12-mcnth  penod  mav  be  ex-eiided 
by    the    President    to   such    time    n-    :r.  sv    be 
nece.ssarv  m  the  interest  cf  n.ii:    n.il  dotcns..'  " 
T,  e  CunK're.ss  mut^t  ni  w  decide  whethe*-  the 
draf.ees   at    the   end   of    their    12   m-nths   of 
active  service  are    t,    be  rl.cd    .n   re.-orve  c^r 
•ent  abroad   frr   active   dutv  en   forei-n   "^oil 
and. 'to  all  inteiu.s  and  purpose?,  be  drafted 
lo!    a  war  of  intervention  in  foreien  disputes 
li    i^end  the  draftee?  to  fnreian  soil  will  be  In 
direct    violation    of    rv,p    p;,.^,p    ,,.    President 
Ro^s-velt  made  on  Oc  t,  her  23    1940 

-We  are  armir.c  cir-elves  not  for  anv  pur- 
poses of  conquest  ^,r  int;^rventicn  m  foreic^n 
disputes  I  repeat  a-am  that  I  stand  on  the 
platform  of  our  par-v  We  wi::  :  ot  part'ci- 
pate  in  foreun  wars,  and  we  w  ::  not  send  ! 
■  our  Army,  naval,  cr  a;r  f.rres  t^  n"^-  r^ 
i  re:.:::  hmds  outside  of  the  Anrricas  ex,p;r  1 
''■  *'*«»i4^:ack      ■  "      '        I 

tlonal    -.1  -errs-    ;.,    :^^,,.,.    .T^^^'\:, 
the  Selective  S,  rvice  Act  it  must  deciar/'Sa: 
a  nat.cna!  emergencv  exists      Tli's  ;s  tar'^ 
rn.ui.t  to  a  declaration  of  \^a:  and  has^been'^l 
fc^  .r-.terpreted   by  Cc  n^re.s.-nan  Wuodrum   cf     ' 
vi.^i:.;,i    a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Pre-iacn'     1 
*ad  the  m.an  who,  as  chairman  ci  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  of  the  House  of.  Rfpre- 
sentative.s  piloted  to  success  the  appropriation 
of  $7,000,006,000  to  implement  the  lend-lease 
bill.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  on  June  28 
of  this  year,  on  this  subject,  Congressman 
VvocDRrii  of  Virginia  stated: 

'The  man  today  who  stands  before  the 
American  people  and  advocates  a  declaration 
of  war  either  does  not  know  anything  about 
what  he  is  talking  or  else  he  is  utterly  stupid, 
or  both. 

"The  Idea  of  this  country  going  off  now  and 
trying  to  settle  the  conflicting  emotions  and 
ideologies  of  Europe  to  me  is  ridiculous,  even 
if  we  were  prepared  to  do  so.  and  we  are  not. 
There  are  many  rea.?on3  why  we  should  not 
go  abroad.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  one. 
and  that  is  we  have  not  the  troops  nor  the 
equipment 

'Mr  Speaker,  If  anybody  has  a  notion  In 
h.-  head  either  in  the  War  Department  or  in 
any  other  department,  that  they  can  come  to 
this  Congress  and  get  any  sort  of  declaration 
that  will  put  us  at^gressively  into  the  Euro- 
pean war  or  that  will  send  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  abroad,  I  think  the  sooner  they 
get  the  idea  out  of  their  heads  the  better  it 
will  be  " 

General  Marshall  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  this 
week  in  Washington  testified  that  he  and  the 
War  Department  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  C  jngre  ss  to  declare  the  existence  of  a 
national  emergency,   and  stated   as   follows: 

"The  President  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
declare  an  unlimited  emotgency  concerning 
civil  functions,  and  the  War  Department 
and  I  personally  new  believe  It  urgently  nec- 
essary m  the  public  interest  for  Congress  to 
declare  the  fxis'ence  of  a  national  emer- 
gency." 

Thi.s  m  :kes  it  pc  sitivelv  clear  that  the 
Army  dare  net  and  will  not  send  the  draftees 
to  foreign  bcil  under  the  cational  emergency 
declared  by  'he  President  on  May  27  of  this 
year  but  mii-s*  have  the  legal  sanction  of 
the  Ccngrt-s  by  a  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency. 

has   ctme   f(Ji    the^;  Congress    to 
war    makers,   and    this    can    best 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  declare 
emergency      The    President    has 
tried  to  force  the  hand  :f  Cmgress  by  send- 
ing  American   trccps  to  Iceland.     But   these 
troop:,  are  now  only  Marines,  and  there  are 
not    sufficient    cf    tlicm    to    constitute    the 
80.000    armed    soldier.*    which    the   President 
wishes  to  place  m  Iceland.    It  Is  now  known 
how  njany  the  President  wishes  to  place'  In 
Ireland,   Scotland,   and   England.     It   is   safe 
to    say    that    it    Is    contemplated    to    send 
800.000  Amer.can  soldiers  beyond  the  shores 
of     the     con'lncntal     United     States.     Ques- 
tioned by  St  nator  Downey.  General  Marshall 
said  the  Army  new  has  476,000  3-year  volun- 
teers, and  that  this  figure   will  be  increased 
to  about  800.000  "as  we  occupy  the  Atlai^ic 
biiM-s   and   increase  our  overseas  garrisor^>' 
We  nvjst  contrast  this  statement  of  Generdl 
Marsha:!   with   his  statement   of   1940.  when 
he  said   that   an   Army  ol   700,000   would   be 
amply  sufficient   f.^r  American  defense.     The 
present    perscnnel    ol    the   Army   is    1400  000 
The  President   plans  to   increase   this  figure 
and   no  one  can  dispute   that   it  will   be   in-' 
creased  i.c*   r   r  ciefen.^e  but  fcr  intervention 
in  fcrt  i^n  ;i. ,-:;•:•--  i 


The    time 
check    W-.e 
be  dur.e  by 

a    natio«aI 


It  mu-t  1 
cut  asking 
President  "i 


•V  b  •  plain  to  anyone  that  wlth- 
'he  c  !. cress  to  declare  war.  the 
a.-ki:.g  Congress  xo  declare  a 
naticna!  eni.'rgt-ncy  and  i.  use  our  armed 
t  Tces  icr  ser'.  ice  •  n  foreign  soil.  That  Is  the 
i.ssue  which  Consiess  must  decide,  and  in  my 
cpinion  the  Cci.gres.s  wili  refuse  to  declare 
the  national  em.vrgenc;.  This  will  be  the 
turning  point  en  the  rt,ad  to  war,  and  I 
want  to  m.ake  this  issue  p?:-fectlv  clear  tc 
|he  American  people  so  that  thev"  can  lend 
t^,,  support  to  the  Members  o'f  Congress 
who  '^^il  vote  against  the  Pre.s.idrnr's  de- 
mands.  '"^I^^have  no  time  tc  lo?e.     Th.;  deci- 


sion will  be  .made  next  week,  and  I  ask  you  to 
write  and  wire  your  Representatives  and  Scn- 
to  vote  against 'the   extension   of  the 

:e  period  of  the  drafteefe. 

le  American  pecle  are  sick  and  tired  of 
decebtion  and  double-dealing.  The  Ccnsti- 
tutiin  provides  the  direct  and  honest  method 
of  dl-claring  war.  To  obtain  national  unity 
in  tlie  United  States  we  miist  pui  aaend  to 
tota:  itarian  methods  and  give  the  people  and 
theii  chosen  representatives  the  opportunity 
to  piss  upon  this  vital  question.  This  was 
reco;  nlzed  In  the  impre&sive  statement  of 
Sen;  tor  Walter  George  chairman  of  the 
fore  gn  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
Stati's  Senate,  when  he  arose  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  June  28,  of  this  year  and 
stated:  ' 

"h  I  President,  the  way  to  national  unity 
In  Apnerica  is  not  through  methods  cf  to- 
talitarianism. It  Is  not  through  asking 
for  iowers  for  which  there  Is  no  need,  and 
whiai  cannot  be  wisely  exercised  without 
disriipting  the  orderly  processes  of  living  and 
making  a  living  in  the  United  States 

'"I^e  way  to  national  unity  is  to  give  cur 
people  the  assvxrance  that  when  we  are 
calleo  upon  to  move  Int^  the  actual  range  of 
fire  ind  send  our  men  there,  whether  on  beard 
navajl  vessels  or  in  the  aircraft,  the  American 
people  themselves  will  have  some  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  that  question:  in  other  words, 
that,  they  will  have  the  ultimate  decision.' 
throligh  the  machinery  to  which  they  have 
becolne  accustomed  and  the  only  machinery 
whic^  they  have  at  hand,  wi'l  be  able  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  whether  an  actual  state 
of  war  shall  be  brought  into  being  or  a  formal 
declaration  of  hostilities  shall  be  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States." 

Members  of  Congress  feel  that  a  pledge 
was  jgiven  to  the  bQjs  who  were  ^rafted, 
amounting  to  a  contract,  that  thev  would 
not  l^e  called  Into  active  duty  for  more  than 
12  nibnths  and  would  not  be  sent  outside  of 
the  f/estern  Hemisphere.  These  boys  heard 
the  |)ledge  of  President  Roosevelt  made  at 
Phiiaidelphia  on  Oc.ober  23,  1940.  and  doubt- 
less knany  cf  them,  like  other  millions  of 
Ameihcan  people,  voted  foi  President  Roose- 
velt jbccause  of  the  pledge  winch  he  then 
mad«.  They  also  heard  him  say  and  believed 
him  ]when  he  said  1  week  later,  on  October 
30.4140.  at  Boston: 

'^|)ur  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into 
an^  iforelgn  wars.  They  are  going  into 
training  to  form  a  force  so  strong  that  by  its 
very  txistence.  it  will  keep  the  threat  of  war 
far  a^ay  from  our  shores." 

Th^  covenant  made  with  our  boys  is  sea'ed 
with  |the  words  of  the  late  Senator  Key  Pitt- 
man,  1  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions [Committee  at  the  time  cf  the  passage 
of  tht  Selective  Service  Act.     On  September 
18.    1P40.    he    placed    in    the    Congressionai 
Record  the  letter  which  he  had  Just  written 
to  th^  Secretary  of  State  of  Nevada,  his  native 
Statej  to  assure  the  mothers  of  America  that 
their  ^oys  were  not  in  danger  of  involvement 
in  foifeign  wars.    He  said  in  part,  as  follows: 
"I  aave  your  letter  In  which  you  state  that 
you  ^ill  no  doubt  receive  a  great  many  in- 
quints   concerning   the   contents,   operation 
and  eirect  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice A«t  of   1940.     I  Will  have  sent  to  you  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  act  so  soon  as  printed 
as    a    public    document.     •     •      •     Unfcrtu- 
r.atelj   public   opinion   was   based   upon   the 
Burkei-Wadsworth  bill  as -introduced     This  is 
quite  natural.     A  number  of  speeches  were 
made  against  the  bill  before  the  limiting  and 
protedtive  amendments  were  adopted  In  the 
Senat*.      •      •      •      The     second      important 
amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  a  provis.on  that  these  men  inducted 
into  the  .service  for  training  shall  not  be  used 
In  the  military  service  outs.de  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  our  own  possessions      That 
means  that   the   President   and   the   military 
departments  are  absolutely  commanded  not 
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to  send  these  soldiers  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  except  to  our  own  possessions.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  contended  by  two  or  three 
able  and  sincere  Senators  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  violate  this  law. 
Such  an  attempted  violation  by  any  President 
cf  the  United  States  Is  inconceivable.  Not 
only  would  Congress  refuse  to  appropriate  the 
money  for  such  an  undertaking  but  the  Presi- 
dent would  he  subject  to  Impeachment. 
•  •  •  It  Is  hardly  worth  while,  however,  to 
discuss  these  legal  questions,  as  the  President 
has  time  and  again  promised  the  country  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  take  our  soldiers  into 
the  European  war.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  United  State.=;  to  land  the  soldiers  in 
Europe,  end  the  President,  liavlng  great 
knowledge  of  the  e  sub.'ects.  is  aware  of  this 
fact.  •  *  •  If  anything  on  earth  will 
prevon'  war  being  forced  upon  uf.  it  Is  the 
action  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  preparing  such  a  defense  tliat  no  one 
will  dare  attack  us.  It  knows  that  our  boys 
will  not  be  led  into  any  war  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  our  own  possessions. 
and  only  within  the  Western  Hemisphere  if 
we  are  threatened  with  attack.  *  *  *  For 
the  sake  of  their  peace  of  mind,  let  the  moth- 
ers of  Nevada  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
banish  groundless  fears." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  draftees 
were  called  into  an  army  of  defense  of  our 
shores  and  for  no  other  purpose  The  dan- 
ger of  Invasion  has  passed  and  no  one  now 
claims  that  we  need  fear  an  attack  by  Ger- 
mnny  Many  will  a[sk:'Why  does  the  Presi- 
dent send  our  trcops  into  the  war  zone  to 
seek  war  with  Germany?  There  can  be  only 
one  answer  The  war  makers  are  determined 
to  get  us  into  war  and  knrwirg  that  Corgrpss 
will  never  declare  war.  secret  and  unconstitu- 
tional methods  are  utilized  to  involve  us  in 
war.  This  is  plain  usurpation  The  people 
murt  rebuke  this  usurpation  by  p.ny  method 
at  their  command.  We  are  still  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  governed  by  law  and  It  Is 
the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  cflice  and  out  of 
office  to  see  that  the  law  of  the  land  is 
observed 

President  Roosevelt,  on  August  H.  1936, 
recognized  the  right  of  the  people  to  assert 
themselves  and  check  the  war  makers  He 
must  be  made  to  recognize  this  right  today 
At  Chautauqua,  N.  Y  ,  on  that  date  he  said: 
"We  can  keep  out  rf  war  if  those  who  wntch 
and  decide  have  a  sufBcicntlv  detailed  under- 
standing of  tnttrnational  afTairs  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  small  decisions  of  each  day  do 
not  lecd  toward  war  and  if.  at  the  same  (:me. 
they  po-sscss  the  courage  to  say  'No'  to  these 
who  selfishly  ok-  unwisely  wou'.d  let  us  go  to 
war."  I 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
telling  us  to  go  to  war  It  is  the  war  makers 
led  by  Secretary  Knox.  Secretary  Stimson, 
Secretary  Irk"*!,  and  Secretary  Wlckard  Have 
we  the  courage  to  say  "No"  to  them? 

When  Joslah  Wedgwood,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  was  aslied  when  wc  wcu'.d  hnve 
union  now  wlih  Britain,  he  stated  that  all 
that  was  necessary  was  a  common  war  cabi- 
net Ix'tween  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
The  press  carried  a  news  item  a  few  days  ago 
that  Harry  Hopkins  had  been  secretly  sent  to 
London.  Today  we  find  that  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  Winston  Churchill.  Hopkins  sat  with 
the  British  War  Cabinet.  Do  we  need  any 
further  confirmation  that  there  is  a  secret 
understanding  fcr  union  now  between 
Churchill  and  President  Roosevelt?  We  re- 
call that  Hopkins  lives  at  the  White  House 
and  is  the  director  of  the  $7,000,000,000  lend- 
lease  fund.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  The  answer  will  soon  he  given  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  tiirough  their 
chosen  representatives  in  the  Congress. 
This  has  gone  far  enough.  We  must  take 
action. 


A  Tribute  to  Stephen  Bolles 
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Monday.  Julu  21,  1941 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mi.  Speaker,  after  a 
full  and  splendid  life  otir  friend,  Stephen 
Bolles.  who  had  achieved  fame  and 
honor  and  glory,  has  ^gone  "to  a  laurel 
rest  at  the  goal." 

Those  of  us  who  \fere  privileged  to 
know  him  intimately  ^Ul  miss  him  most 
intensely.    Such  a  fri^d  he  was. 

The  world  saw  but  [one  side  of  him. 
Tliose  of  U.S  who  have  iat  at  his  feet  and 
listened  to  him  will  never  forget  his  com- 
ments on  men  and  th|ngs  and  will  long 
remember  his  positiveiness.  his  tender- 
ness, and  his  fighting  heart. 

Some  of  us  recall  ajn  occasion  when, 
after  he  had  done  hi^  best  to  aid  the 
passage  of  a  measure 'in  which  he  was 
interested  and  which  h-^d  failed  of  pas- 
sage, he  said  to  us.  his  companions  of  the 
hour:  "The  bill  failed  'Of  passage,  but  I 
remember  the  poet  sajis: 

They  never  fail  who  light 

Their  lamp  of  faith  on  thie  unwavering  flame 

Burnt  for  the  altar  servide  of  the  race 

Since  the  beginning."        f 

And  he  went  on  to  sfey.  "Don't  worry; 
I  shall  live  to  see  my  dfeam  come  true," 
for.  as  Dana  Burnet  s&\d — 

Who  dreams   shall  live!    jAnd   if   we   do  not 

dream  { 

Then  we  shall  build  no  tetnple  into  time. 
Yon   dust   cloud,   whirling  slow   against   the 

sun.  t 

Was  yesterday's  cathedral,  stirred  to  gold 
By  heedless  footsteps  of  a  passing  world. 

The  faiths  of  stone  anc  jsteel  are  failed   of 

proof.  I 

The  king  who  made  religion  of  a  sword 
Passes  and  Is  forgotten  In  la  day. 
The  crown  he  wore  rots  at;a  lily's  root. 
The  rose  unfurls«i3er  banntrs  o'er  his  dust. 

The  dreamer  dies,  but  netler  dies  fair  dream. 
Though  death  shall  call  the  whirlwind  to  his 

aid.  I 

Enlist  men's  .lassions.  trick  their  hearts  with 

hate,  ' 

Still  the  fair  vision  lives!    jBay  nevermore 
That   dreams  are   fragile   wrings.     What   else 

endures  ; 

Of  all  this  broken  world  sa^e  only  dreams! 

To  those  who  did  not  know  him  as  I 
did,  this  chance  meeting  was  the  revela- 
tion of  a  side  of  this  man  that  they  had 
never  seen  and  did  not  knew 

And  so  I  might  go  on.  at  tirrat  length, 
but  the  memories  of  our  most  plea.«;ant 
and  to  me  mos^  profitable  as.'^ociation 
over  the  years  are  mine,  to  be  kept  In  the 
casket  of  the  mind  as  precious  jewels  are 
by  thosp  who  treasure  them. 

Today— 

Like  a  young  child  who  to  his  mother's  door 
Runs  eager  for  the  welcodning  embrace. 
And  finds  the  door  shut,  tnd  with  troubled 
face 


i 


Calls  and  through  sobbing  calls,  and  o^r  and 

o'er 
Calling,  storms  at  the  patiel — eo  before 
A  door  that  will  not  open.. sick  and  numb, 
I  listen  fcr  a  word  that  Will  not  come. 
And  know,  at  last.  I  may  not  enter  more. 

Silence!     And  through   the   silence  and   the 

dark 
By  that  closed  door,  the  distant  sob  of  tears 
Beats  on  my  spirit,  as  ou  lalry  shores 
The   spectral  sea.    and   t6rou£;h    the   sobbing, 

hark! 
Down  the  fair -chambered  corridor  of  years. 
The  quiet  shutting,  one  by  one.  of  doors. 

— Herrr.ann  Hagedcrn. 


The  Nstior/s  Foreign  Policy 
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HON.  HFNRIK  SKIPSTEAD 

OP  MINNTSOT.* 
IN   THE    SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED    ST.ATFS 


Tuesday,  July  22  (kghlctive  day  of 
Monday,  July  21),  1941' 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON     HENRIK   SHIH- 
STE.^D,  OF  Mr-NE-'    :  ^ 


xMi.  SIIIPSTE'AD.  Ml.  President.  I 
ask  unanimcus  consent  to  have  prinTd 
in  the  Appendix  a  radio  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Sat- 
urday, July  19.  1941.  dealing  with  the 
Nations  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addie-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RnrF.n, 
as  follows: 

On  the  4th  day  of  thit  month  all  over  tl.e 
United  States  were  gathered  men.  women, 
and  children  in  Nation-wide  ceremony,  pledg- 
ing loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  United  S'.ates 

Tlie  48  Stars  in  the  flag  symbolize  th'  48 
States  of  the  Union.  'These  States  Jointly  ..it- 
tied  together  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  stirprismg  sometimes  to  dscover  how 
many  of  our  citizens,  eten  among  the  most 
learned,  htve  given  but  small  attcnt.on  to 
the  study  of  that  law      . 

Every  public  official,  before  taking  office, 
takes  a  solem.n  oa'h  to '^^reserve  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  self-evident  to  everyone  that  the 
best  way  to  preserve,  prptcct.  and  defend  It  ia 
for  public  ofScials  to  confine  their  activities 
within  the  limitations  allotted  to  them  by 
that  instrument. 

The  duties  of  the  Congress,  the  court£,  and 
of  the  Presidency  are  clearly  defined.  F^r 
Instance,  among  the  powers  delegated  to  C  n- 
grpss  is  the  power  to  declare  war 

There  are  people  in  these  days  anx.  us 
for  us  to  become  engaged  as  a  belligerent  in 
the  present  World  War.  These  people  do 
not  relish  reading  that  section  cf  the  Cm- 
stitution  conferring  that  pcwer  upon  Con- 
gress. They  knew  that  a  rescluticn  declar- 
ing war  cannot  be  passed  in  the  Congre^t-  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  £o 
they  are  urging  the  President  to  adept  pol- 
icies that  bring  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
state  of  war.  hcping  for  lncident5  that  will 
precipitate  us  into  a  Btate  of  belllgerehcy 
withcut  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 

Members  of  the  President  s  Cabinet  are 
notorious  for  making  prowar  speeches.  Sec- 
retary Knox,  of  the  Navy,  has  iniim.iUd  to 
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ncwhpapermen  that  the  Atlantic  Fejt  is 
pchc:ng  the  Icrland  route  a. id  has  orders  to 
ehoct  at  German  subtr.arines  and  bcmbers 
U  shooting  appears  advisable  If  that  Is 
trut.  he  as^rusnes  the  ri^ht  to  make  war. 

Cur  armed  forces  have  occupied  Iceland 
because  it  is  claimed  that  It  was  nectssary 
to  do  so  for  the  prctrctlcn  a!;d  defense  of 
the  United  States.  T  :.-  <  .i.  claimed  now 
that  Iceland  Is  In  the  Wtatrn  Hemisphere. 
This  15  done  to  t:.  e  u  -hadcw  of  legality  to 
the  cccupatlcn.  It  ha.-,  n^ver  been  consld- 
ertd  in  ihe  Western  Hem.-phere  before.  If 
merely  saying  It  Is  th?re  places  It  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  then  ail  we  have  to  do 
to  pl.ice  Africa  France,  and  Italy  in  the 
Western  Hcmi.>-phere  is  to  say  thf  y  are  In  the 
Western  Hemifephere  too 

Both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  VViiikie  gave 
their  promises  before  the  la.?t  election  that  ii 
and  when  elected  they  wculd  nut  interfere  In 
Xoreigrt  wars  except  by  aid  to  England  f-hort 
Ol  war. 

Roosevelt  has  sent  trov.pa  \<>  Icrl  ir.ci.  '*-hlch 
la  a  European  country  cccup.fU  U'  lir.tlsh 
trccps 

M;  Willkie  is  qu(.ted  !:;  the  pr.  -  ^  a.=  5 
that— 

"It  locks  t..  h;:ii  .ike  only  the  firs:  f 
■evtral  nefUftl  >->i:-  and  tliat  he  favcr? 
In  Northern  Ii..'i.Hn.l  and  S^utlai-.d," 

Those  ideas  '"i  aid  sIilti  cf  war  apj^ear  new 
to  b-^  as  phiiny  it.-  tb.e  l.i-t  natiuna)  Pitjl- 
dentlal  electi.  r.  apixar--  tr  h\:o  bet  n 

M.mv  p.  onle  ;n  ti.e  United  S'a-cs  who 
t.f.  .r  vv  tr  a:v  ai;.xi.iis  t.>  Lave  the  Pre-irlMit 
contiuct  an  ui'.  i-<  lareci  wir  an.;!  fts  .lU  excuse 
tcr  cicjing  ?.)  tlay  p,.:nt  rr  ^  ur  wir  wrh 
Mexico.  In  that  v.-.iv  the  Unit,  d  Sia'e^  was 
an  agijress^r  nat:.:-.  and  Ir.  c.^ni-  w.ti-.  p,  .ur 
grace  to  hold  [).,:i  up  us  an  fx.sfnp.-  m 
statf.-,mansh:p  when  we  a:e  uri:>'d  to  j  ..n  a 
world   w.^r  a-jain-r   fipt'i-ss, ,rs 

^^  i""  a-.,  chmntd  Tlnit  I.nujlns  ckr-.n^e 
ct  1-  ::  :;un.it.r  wnhi.ut  a  dcciara-n-n  rf  w.^r 
by  Cpnprrss  w.i;.  ,\n  exanple  t.s  b--  fcln-A-d 
in  sUirting  m.  un-jeclar.Hi  war  at  the  pr--.  n.t 
time:  but  Fort  Sumter  wa-  n-t  <^n  {cvt  an 
territory.  It  wa.s  United  States  terr.tirv  and 
American  prcpfrty  that   w.i.<  atta  k'd 

The.-clwre  Roc^ev.■;t•^  art:v;-n'.~  m.  the  P.tn- 
ama  atTair  have  bton  cit>  n  u,-  a  w-  r'hy  ex- 
ample to  follow:  but  In  tb.at  ra^f  we  w- re 
again  an  aggressor  iia'inn  and  without  de- 
claring war  we  found  some 
and  to  set  up  a 
own 

I    r-peat.    tutte 
po   r    loundation 
policy  of  condticn 
of  Cmere--- 

A'-  I  >.;:d  in  !h 
tlon  if  the  Vv.:- 
law   of    -he   I.md 

COl'.Kl'('>  • 

Ar:a:,.   I    -<,-[. ca  8.  .-^nbdivi.^ijn   11    states- 
■  riie  C.  nirress  jhall  h.r.e  pew  r  to  declare 
letters    of    nnirque    and    reprisal 
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ea  w.'.r.  n  t  ha^ 
rule-,  fcr  the  c;nnn:o  of 
w,;>  net  t'-ld  about  It 
It  ;s  reported  that  the 
British  Ambassador  to  L; 
Icelandic  Goveri^mtn.t  t' 
In.     Congress   wa< 

matter.     Congress    was   rrt    consulted    ^b-ut 
5<^  d.-stroyvr.  rh.-t   wtre  civen   tc   Brit  nr 
■<-    are    w,,r;;ke    act.s.    a:;d    thcv    -^    ;..    -o 
■-  w:th  m.  r.>  a:;d  m.re  d:.<r-.-;ird  fir  -ni- 
t'-s  cf  the  Ci  n..-ntuti:,r.  '   t  • - 
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The  New  Ycrl:  Daily  News  has  taken  a  poll 
Involving  more  than  half  a  million  votes 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  m.cst  of  our 
war  propaganda  comes  from.  These  votes 
show  tliat  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  opposed  to  becoming  involved  In  a 
shooting  war  tiy  a  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  taken  a  similar 
pell  in  Illinois  on  the  same  question.  That 
poll  showed  the  vote  to  be  4  to  1  in  IUIdoIs 
against  entering  the  war. 

In  spite  cf  the  sentiment  of  the  people  ar.d 
the  sentiment  of  Congress — which  has  the 
only  legal  authority  to  take  us  into  war — the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  are  follcwlTig  a 
policy  that  will  sooner  or  later  bring  about 
such  a  condition  that  a  state  of  war  will  ac- 
tually exist  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress. 

There  are  men  in  public  life  and  commen- 
tators who  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
President  is  charged  with  the  sole  authority 
,  In  foreign  affairs.  If  that  were  true,  the  Con- 
st itutmn  wculd  confer  the  power  of  declaring 
War  upon  the  Fre.^ident.  That  Is  the  most 
iniprr.n-  f  :>..-n  policy  of  the  Government. 
Eu-  nc-.vi.  r.'  .:.  the  Constitution  is  theie  any 
founcaian.  for  the  charge  or  the  claim  that 
the  President  i.s  the  sole  authority  in  foreign' 
affair.s.  r  n-  true  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  he  la  the  authoritative  spokesman  for 
the  United  States,  but  the  Court  has  also  said 
his  authority  as  spoke-sman  is  limited  by  the 
Constitution  to  inquiry  and  negotiation;  but 
he  cannot  com.nnt  the  Government  of  the 
United  S'ates  by  any  promise  cr  act  except 
by  the  advi-e  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  amazing  to  learn  how  many  editors 
and  jjublic  .speakers  take  the  pa-^ition  that 
Con.ijrets  .-hculd  waive  its  responsibility  and 
pf  wtr  and  fcllcw  the  President  blindly  in  for- 
eign atf.nrs,  even  n-o  war,  although  the  Con- 
Lnes.s  may  d:-a-:rce  and  sincerely  believe  that 
the  p  l;cv  ;nn::ci.ited  would  mean  ruin  for 
the  United  Sn.'.  -  They  forget  that  the 
C  :.^n--es.s  has  ;'-  a :i  responsibility  under  its 
oath  to  the  Con.--:-u-:rn  I:  is  for  the  Con- 
press  to  det.rminc  wh-'h^r  our  policy  shall 
be  or.e  cf  peace  or  w,;r 

It  !.-  very  clear  that  the  American  people 
overwhelmingly  support  the  present  attitude 
of  Congress.  It  i>  a  libel  upon  Congress  to 
say  that  a  majority  of  Congress  are  opposed 
to  going  to  war  for  partisan  reasohs  All 
Com-ress  asks  ar.d  all  that  the  American 
people  ask  is  that  ;f  cur  policy  shall  be  war 
that  policy  shall  be  declared  by  the  only 
authcnty  that  has  the  power  to  declare  it 
and  that  is  Congrrs.^.  Though  the  President 
Is  Commander  in  Chicf'of  the  Army  and  thtf 
Navy,  he  has  no  r.nht  to  conduct  a  policy  or 
use  the  Army  and  Navy  fcr  purposes  that 
will  involve  ii=  m  .var  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

If  and  w! 
gre'S.*^   the  ^ 
unity 

If  tlie  President  is  opposed  to  going  to  war 
he  .should  say  so.  and  have  a  Cabinet  who 
sp'^ak  the  same  lar  guage  and  conduct  public 
bu-mess  acccrdln?  y. 

Decs  anycn.e  believe  that  by  going  to  war 
we  rin  enforce  the  "fctir  freedoiTis"  upon  the 
re  r!e  of  Japan.  China.  Russia,  or  anywhere 
wr.,re  the  people  themselves  have  not  the 
vvn.  '0  maintain  them? 

Does  It  seem  sensible  to  depose  dictators 
we  don't  like  and  impose  upon  foreign  peoples 
dictators  according-  to  cur  own  liking  who 
will  force  the, -f cur  freedoms"  upon  '  their 
pecple  who  h3Te  never  heard  of  the  "four 
fr--ed  v.ns"? 

On  the  standpcint  of  common  sense.  Is 
there  any  reason  In  proposing  a  world-wide 

cruc.ide  tha*  ,s„  f,.  as  the  world  is  concerned 
w-ui.d   be   as   futile   and   as   pathetic   as 
Crusades    of    ancie.-.t    times? 


w:>r  is  declared  by  the  Con- 
fc-"   n.o  question  of  national 


the 


Eairope  and  Asia  have  had  their  recurring 
ware  for  thousands  of  years,  and  in  spite  df 
anything  we  can  do  will  have  bigger  and 
better  wars  In   the  future. 

When  this  war  is  over,  it  is  very  safe  to 
predict  that  a  treaty  will  be  made  which 
will  contain  the  seeds  for  the  next  war. 

Ifl  we  go  to  war  with*Germany  today,  whom 
shal  we  be  at  war  with  tomorrow? 

Tlfcday  Stalin  and  Churchill  are  marching 
side)  by  side,  with  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  aid  them.  Do  you  think  that  they  are 
fighting  for  democracy?  If  and  when  Hitler 
Ehali  be  defeated  shall  we  then  fight  Russia 
to  establish  the  "four  freedoms"  there? 

A I  year  ago  we  lauded  Finland  as  a  brave 
deniccracy  Today  Finland  is  again  fight- 
ing JRussia.  Are  we  today  going  to  take  the 
slde^  of  Stalin  against  Finland? 

Ir  the  beginning.  England  and  France 
decljred  war  against  Germany.  France 
foug  ht  as  long  as  she  could,  and  now  England 
Is  flghting  France.  I  ask,  if  we  go  to  war 
witq  a  totalitarian  nation  today,  what  democ- 
racy|  would  we  fight  tomorrow? 

Tl^ese  are  serious  questions.  They  empha- 
size what  a  mess  we  find  ourselves  in  when 
we  depart  from  the  ancient  American  doc- 
trin* — the  doctrine  we  adhered  to  so  faith- 
fullj|  until  we  were  lured  Into  Eurcpean  poli- 
tics and  the  last  war.  So  long  as  we  fol- 
lowed that  doctrine  we  prospered,  and  had 
frieijds  in  every  land,  and  had  the  respect  of 
everj-  government  In  the  ^-crld. 

TBere  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
American  people  are  united  In  a  determina- 
tion! to  defend  our  institutions  from  attack 
at  sfa.  on  land,  or  in  the  air.  but  an  over- 
whelming majority  do  not  think  America  can 
best  be  defended  on  the  shcrres  of  Asia,  Africa. 
or  E^^irope. 

Ot|r  present  war  has  determined  that  navies 
cannjot  successfully  contest  with  bombers 
base^l  upon  land.  Nor  can  airplane  carriers, 
even,  though  protected  by  battleships  cr  aux- 
Uiarjf  vessels,  successfully  launch  au  attack 
over  3,000  miles  on  the  United  States  if  we 
have:  our  bombers  and  submarines  at  home. 
Wi  do  not  like  the  Nazi  form  of  gou'ern- 
ment  There  are  many  other  governments  in 
the  f  orld  that  we  do  not  like.  Are  we  going 
to  wbr  with  them  all?  Our  first  duty  is  to 
preseirve  a  democracy  In  America.  To  do  this 
we  oiust  keep  certain  cbjectlves  clearly  in 
mind. 

1.  Let  not  public  cfBcials  exceed  their  re- 
spor^ibllltles  under  the  Constitution,  nor 
usurf  powers  and  authority  not  delegated  to 
then)  therein. 

2.  JAs  a  nation  we  must  learn  to  mind  our 
own  business. 

3.  JVe  must  get  rid  cf  the  idea  that  because 
Britain  or  some  other'  nation  becomes  In- 
volvep  In  a  war  we  can't  keep  out.  That 
doctrine  makes  us  the  slaves  of  Britain  or  any 
other!  nation  with  which  we  may  form  this 
unnatural  connection. 

4.  We  must  have  the  strongest  Navy  and 
air  fcrce  In  the  world,  and  a  small  but 
splenpidly  mechanized  Army.  With  these 
weapons  no  power  cr  com.bmatlon  of  powers 
on  thfeface  cf  God's  earth  will  dare  attack  us. 

5.  We  must  have  unity  in  the  Nation's  for- 
eign bolicy.  This  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  thfe  President  making  no  commitments  to 
any  ffcrcign  government  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  Congress 

6.  let  all  public  officials  be  mindful  of  their 
limftfd  power  under  the  Constitution  It  Is 
still- the  supreme  law  of  the  land  This  is 
necesiary  if  we  are  to  remain  a  government 
by  la*r  Instead  of  a  government  according  to 
the  v*ilms  of  men. 

ThlB  Is  America.  It  was  a  republic  when 
we  received  it  as  a  precious  heritage  from  our 
fathefs.  With  the  help  of  God  Almighty  It 
Will  still  be  America  and  a  republic  when  we 
bequenth  it  to  our  son*. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HC:i.i:ARRVE.  coff:£ 

j     I  OF   NEBRASK.\ 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEXTATIVIIS 


Tuesday,  July  22,  1941 


Ml*.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mt. 
Speakei*.  under  permission  granted  jsy 
the  Houie.  I  am  submitting  herewith 
certain  ffscts  to  clarify  seme  of  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  against 
the  Coffee  supar  bill.  H.  R.  3582.  now 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
ThiS  bill  is  vcrj-  similar  to  the  Adams- 
O'Mahon'^y  bill.  S.  937.  which  passed  the 
Senate  bj  a  vote  of  45  to  26. 

H.  R.  3582  simply  provides  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the 
Common'vealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  be  unable  to  market  its  duty-free 
quota  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  he 
shall  pro  "ate  the  deficit  among  the  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  areas. 

Unless  this  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act  is  enticted.  the  Secretary  cf  Agricul- 
ture must  prorate  any  deficit  in  the  Phil- 
ippine'Qicta  to  foreign  countries  other 
than  Cuba.  This  bill  docs  not  disturb 
the  full-cuty  quo^a  cf  sugar  which  is  al- 
located to  the  Philippines  and  which  has 
always  bfen  reallocated  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Under  the  Philippine  Independ- 
ence Act  the  Philippines  are  glven^  a 
duty-free  quota  of  S82.000  short  tons 'of 
sugar,  raw  value.  Because  ocean  freight 
rates  fron  the  Philippines  have  advanced 
almost  500  percent  since  the  European 
v.ar  began  and  since  cargo  space  now  is 
unobtain  ible.  the  pro.«:p?cts  are  that 
there  wil  be  a  deficit  of  at  least  150.000 
tons  cf  Qjty-free  Philippine  sugar. 

The  qiestion  involved  is  whether  this 
deficit  siiail  be  allocated  to  foreign  ccun- 
tnes  or  Hllocated  to  domestic  areas.  If 
this  deficit  Is  allocated  to  domestic  areas, 
it  wculd  be  distributed  as  follows: 


Area : 


Percent 


Domestic  beet  sugar 41 

72 

W;i:n:and  cane  sugp.r 11 

31 

Hawcii^ 25 

25 

Pujrio  Rico 21 

48 

Virgin  Islands 

24 

Unless  this  deficit  is  allccated  to  do- 
mestic weas  there  Is  little  likelihood  that 
the  dcm-stic  beet-sugar  industry  will  be 
permitted  to  sell  any  sugar  this  year  from 
the  1941  crop. 

On  January  1.  1941,  the  domestic 
sUgar-be}t  industry  had  en  hand  an  in- 
ventory of  1.754.879  tons  of  sugar.  The 
marketirg  qucta  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning ijf  this  year  it  was  1,589.100  tons. 
As  the  marketing  quotas  were  criginally 
pnnounc, Hi,  it  meant  that  the  beet-supiir 
11-' dust  I  y  would  have  to  cirry  over  165,- 
COO  tons  of  the  1C40  crop  into  1942  in  ad- 
d;tion  tc  their  entire  production  of  1941. 
Since  t^e  maiketing  quotas  are  based 
on  estimates  of  consumption,  and  since 
the  estin-  ate  of  consumption  has  been  re- 
cently gieatly  increased  due  to  hoarding 
and  fear  ci  a  possible  sliortage  of  sugar. 


the  beet -sugar  industry  w  11  now  be  pt^r- 
mitted  to  sell  during  this  year  approxi- 
mately the  amount  olf  their  invoice  en 
Januarj'  1  this  year.  ■  This  surplus  b<.et 
sugar  was  produced  iii  strict  compliance 
with  ti:e  Sugar  Act. 

In  spite  of  prospe<nive  difficulties  in 
bringing  in  sugar  from  offshore  areas, 
the  suear-beet  acreage  was  reduced  15.2 
percent  this  year  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  irt  compliance  with 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. ;  By  permitting  the 
sugar-beet  industry  tci  ab.5orb  their  pro- 
rated portion  of  the  iPhil.ppine  deficit, 
seme  of  the  1941  crop  pf  b<?et  sugar  could 
be  sold.  This  would  rplicve  the  pressure 
for  acreage  restrictions  and  would  per- 
mit beet  growers  to  ^ain  resume  thc'.r 
normal  production.  lit  is  essential  that 
continental  beet-  and  dane-sugar  produc- 
tion be  encouraged  in  prdcr  to  assure  the 
domestic  market  of  at  ample  supply  of 
sugar  and  to  prevent  tfee  consumers  from 
having  to  pay  exorbitRnt  prices  as  was 
dene  during  the  last  war.  when  we  de- 
pended upor^  cffihore  supplies.  This  bill 
is  opposed  by  the  Seaboprd  Cane  Refiners, 
who  are  interested  in'  refining  offshore 
sugar.  They  feel  they  may  lose  a  little 
business  to  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

The  Su?ar  Act  cf  1D37  provides  that 
the  United  States  beet-sugar  area  shall 
be  allotted  41.72  percent  of  the  quota  for 
domestic  sugar-pioducing  areas.  Thus, 
if  a  deficit  of  100.000  tons  were  to  occur 
in  the  duty-free  portion  of  the  Philip- 
pine quota  and  were,  under  the  provi- 
sions cf  the  Coffee  biD,  allotted  to  the 
domestic  areas,  the  shp.re  of  beet-sugai* 
producers  would  be  41.720  tons.  The  re- 
ma:nder,  58,2£0  tons,  vlculd  be  made  up 
of  raw  cane  sugar  and  would  be  available 
to  refiners.  j 

Seaboard  refiners  normally  handle 
each  year  about  4.500,000  toas  of  sugar, 
so  that  the  allocation -of  41,720  tons  of 
a  Philippine  deficit  would  represent  less 
tl:an^l  percent  of  their  average  volume. 
To  assert  that  the  diversion  of  that 
amount  of  tonnage  to  beet-sugar  produc- 
er? would  seriously  affect  the  refineis' 
operations  or  work  hardships  on  refinery 
labor  is  clearly  ridiculous.  From  year  to 
year  the  volume  of  suz'^v  handled  by  re- 
finers has  varied  by  more  than  300.000 
tons,  as  shown  in  tht  following  table, 
which  covers  the  years  for  which  sugar 
control  has  been  effectjive: 

Annual  melttJigs  o/  seaboard  rcflnera 
IShort  tons,  ra*  valuci 


Year 


Melt'iDfs 


Increase  or  Pcxccnt  irf 
ilccroiise  cUhiiw(r<i31 
frijai  ITP-   I  prcc\  ling 

oe<iinf:  year         vetw 


iSXi 

4. 1>  ^'* 

l'"'^4 

4,  :• 

+  1.30 

V.?.S 

4. .'« '  ■.  ,   ■ 
4.  SU.  KAJi  1 

-    -'    '   " 

+7.M 

].::•'. 

-1-4.  4-«> 

-f.JO 

lu.T 

4,  H"..  ItU 

-i- 3.-^1,. '(.7 

+7  35 

y."< 

^,l-*\\r; 

-•:•.-. -..12 

-r,  54 

1'.:-:''  

4.  4S7,  4"9 

->-",4.'Jv 

-1  w 

1S40 

4.  630.  Wrfj 

+  14Z.  66y 

+3  IS 

Average 

4,4W,2t)0 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that 
employment  in  the  rdfining  industry  is 
directly  proportionate  to  the  volume  of 
meltings.  In  1935.  as  an  example,  the 
refiners  melted  almost  400,000  tons  more 
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than  in  1933,  p. .id  2.337  more  mm  were 
employed  in  1935  than  in  1^33.  In  1937. 
however,  meltings i  were  335.C00  tens 
greater  than  in  1935,  out  only  192  more 
nun  were  averacvly  employed.  In  1939 
meltings  were  358  000  tons  less  than  in 
1937,  but  employir.ent  in  the  latter  year 
was  nevertheless  109  mm  greater  th?.n 
in  1937  despite  the  significantly  smarller 
voliime  of  sugar  handled.  Variations  in 
re:inory  employment  are  shown  in  the 
fo  lowing  table,  based  en.  the  biennial 
reixirts  of  the  Bureau  cf  th-  Cen.-u.^  for 
the  years  indicated: 


C«  nsus  year 


Avcr^ 

numi 
eitu 


i*r 


i'UjJ  et" 


vy\ 

irs:i 

IW" 

ISfiti 


!  IrcrpBST  or 
j « (ii?rc.i,so 
fmih  [in- 

!     census 
year 


U24 
Vii 
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+2.M7 
+  192 

+  10W 


Percrrf  oi 
dmDgo 


+  14 

+0.8 


The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  is  that  year-to-year  fluctua- 
tions in  pi'oductioa  are  not  necessarily 
le.^ccted  in  corresponding  increases  or 
decreases  in  employment.  That  being 
true,  there  is  no  raason  whatever  to  be- 
hcve  the  allccatiort  of  41,720  tons  of  a 
Philippine  deficit  to  the  beet -sugar  pro- 
ducers would  result  in  any  measurable 
decrease  in  employment  in  the  seaboard 
re;.1nenes. 
•  Between  1937  and  1939  melting.-  oi  the 
refiners  decreased  367,670  tons,  anc  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
employment.  Before  the  beet-supar 
quota  could  be  inaeased  by  that  amount 
through  an  allocation  from  the  Philip- 
piiies.  it  would  be  necessary  that  u  dc  licit 
cf  857.310  ton:  be  determined  in  the  quota 
for  the  islands.  wlWch  Is  inconceivable. 
In  other  words,  the  year-tc-ycar  varia- 
tic«is  in  the  cpcratlDivs  o:  the  refiners,  as 
the  Sugar  Act  now  stands,  have  been  as 
great  as  those  which  wculd  cccur  if  the 
P'iVilippines  were  able  to  market  only  13 
percent  of  their  Quot'a  in  any  yciir — 
about  130.C0O  tons—and  41.72  percent  of 
the  deficit  were  allotted  to  the  beet-sugar 
industry. 

Par  from  cperatihg  at  a  reduced  level, 
reports  cf  the  Su?ar  Division  of  the  De- 
p.'.rtment  cf  Agriculture  indicate  t>-a'  in 
1941  the  refiners  are  operating  on  a  scale 
wtiich  may  well  exceed  the  volume  cf  any 
recent  year.  Mi. icings  for  the  firs;  4 
months  of  the  yearu-more  recent  fijurcs 
aie  not  yet  available — were  only  a  few 
thousand  tons  behind  1S37,  when  the  re- 
finers handled  mote  sugar  than  al  any 
ti;jie  since  sugar  control  has  been  tficc- 
tive.  The  situatioit  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table:  j  .- 

R-finers'  meltings  January  t*fApnl,  inclusive, 
for  crrtam  years  - 

(Short  tens,  raw  value) 

HI35 1.  581.  233 

itiae — 1.  "20.  981 

15137 1.856.268 

15138 * -'—  1.  31-8.  fi93 

1<)39  „ I,:il430 

lHiO -^ - 1.410.638 

1J)41 ^ 1,  819.  109 

On  the  basis  ofahise  figures  and  in 
view  of  the  demand  for  sugar  v^hlch  nas 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  PECORD 


bt' n  a{;parent  f'l*  the  fii>t_  6  nifV/.li.-  of 
the  y>ar,  it  i.i  rniircly  piobab!'--  'ha*  the 
refiners'  mt'.iin^^  for  the  3'ear  will  rqual, 
il  thf-y  d)  not  txceed,  the  4.845,169-ton 
melt  ( f  1937. 

If  the  .-.eaboard  ri-fincrs  have  rea.^on 
for  complaint .  th.e  reason  is  not  to  be 
found  :n  th"  c  fir.peti'ion  cfTered  by  the 
be('t-5uc:n-  inciu.-try  buL  rather  in  the 
exce.s.sue  expan.Nion  of  refinintj  capacity 
in  the  Unit-'d  States.  Tliat  excess  ca- 
pacity, constnicied  under  boom  condi- 
ti  'ns  and  hiRh  prices,  is  a  condition  for 
which  only  the  refiriers  thf-mselves  are 
r«-ponsib'e.  John  E.  Dalron.  one-time 
cli!''f  of 'the  Su'-'ar  Duision  of  the  De- 
partrin  nr  of  A^r. culture  and  now  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Cane  Sugar 
R  ■tirvr.^'  A.s.'-ociation,  deals  with  this 
poi.'U  iti  his  book.  Sugar,  A  Case  Study  of 
G  •^•••rnn■'.'■nt  Control,  as  follows: 

T:.e  txp;i:.sK:i  of  the  refining  Incluitry, 
cuii-->:.stiiik;  aiIIHl^^•  fntirc'.y  of  fixed  plant  of  a 
highly  spocluhzed  character,  went  beyoi.d 
the  nc('d.^  'if  \ho  artificial  wartime  maikft. 
When  the  ".ibii-rmal"  war  expi.irt  trade  dis- 
appeared, roitl  wlicn  the  "normal"  export 
tr:ide  "f  rhv  enriy  twenties  was  killed  with 
the  dumpiiu.'  of  refined  sugar  m  the  world's 
markc'  by  th.e  h.-ghly  subsidized  Europe. m 
lnc;u!>tr;fs,  ti.e  d  .ir.estic  mdu.-'ry  f.jund  it- 
M'f  f.icirig  an  overt xtcr„sian  of  facilities.  Its 
t  >;  i(  ■  amount  i.s  irr.ptjs.-iljle  to  iiiea.-u.-e  but 
the  Supreme  C  urt  In  the  Sut^ar  Ir.sti'ute 
case  <Ta*ecl  'init  tliere  has  been  "•  •  » 
an  overcapar.ty  ?i::.re  the  war  of  at  least  50 
percent  '  F-  r  .i  few  year.^  h.wever,  the  Ic.-s 
''■i  r\p.  r:  rieni.ind  ;,nc!  the  exnsience  of  over- 
capariry  w-re  partially  u^>ci  by  the  rap-ny 
grcwn.c  c.  n--iim;:tion  in  the  Air.eriean  ni.!:'- 
ket  \v!i:  :;.  in  r.(2G,  reached  the  all-ttnie  hich 
of  over  e  >,'.  '0(X1  tr.n.=  ,  refined  ba;i=. 


No  Hired  Agents  Needed  To  Procure 
Federal  Grants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF    (jHIO 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


M>v:dajj.  Jii[;j  14.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  M  C.\RMODY.  AD- 
MIMSTRA TOR  OF  THE  FEDERAL  WORKS 
AGENCY 


Mr  THQM.  Mr.  Spcijker.  when  the 
Ci'y  Co^uneil  of  Canton,  Ohio,  wa^  asked 
to  appropriate  SJ.OOO  to  hire  acents  in 
Wa.vhmpton  to. promote  the  application 
of  that  m.umcpality  to  obtain  funds  un- 
der !ne  Lanh.a-n  Act  for  wa'er  works  and 
sewace  improvements,  certain  members 
of  tr.e  C.ino.'n  council  avked  m.e  if  such 
an  expenditure  was  necessarv  and  if 
Wasiiington  persons  who  offer  them- 
selves for  such  sorvK-e  were  in  a  posp'cn 
to  ir.r^.uence  the  Federal  Works  Acencv. 
In^  reply  to  an  inqti:ry  made  by  m->  of 
John  M  Cirn: -dv.  Adm:nistrat:"r  of  t'^e 
Federal  Works  Acencv,  th.e  fcllov.mc  let- 
ter v.\->_s  r.T  .\ ,  d  f.-om.  >:;;r. : 

Mv  rr\!^  C    N.-Tr^i-M^v  T-i^M;   In  re-r    -^e 
to  j.ur  question  abc;ut   the  av:.:...;e\r   -..e 


Fider.l  \V.  rk.-  Agency  and  its  constituent 
tjni'i  with  re?pec-.  to  hbbymg  to  get  projects 
thr  :rgh.  or  to  get  c<jn^r:icts  for  work.  I  should 
like  to  quote  two  reguiat.  ;n.s  that  have  grown 
up  as  a  re-ult  of  txpenence  in  trying  to 
r(  nder  mtehigent  .-ervice  to  citizens  without 
a*  the  same  timie  leading  them  to  believe 
tlnit  they  need  .special  pleaders  who  collect 
fees  fi'im  tliem 

Under  Public  Works  Administration  the 
following  regulation  is  effective:  "This  oflfer 
1=  made  .subject  to  the  express  condition  that. 
If  the  Commis.sii.ner  shall  determine  at  any 
time  that  the  anphcant  has  paid  or  agreed  to 
pay.  whether  directly  or  ir.dircctry,  a  bonus, 
commission,  or  fee  to  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration for  attempting  t.')  procure  an  ap- 
proval of  the  apphcant  s  !;pplicatlon,  or  for 
alleged  services  m  procuring  (jr  In  attempting 
to  procure  such  approval,  or  for  activities  of 
the  nature  comm.only  kn^jwn  as  lobbying  per- 
formed or  agreed  to  be  perform.,  d  in  coir- 
nection  witli  the  apphcati'Jii.  then  the  Com- 
ml.=5ioner  shall  h.ave  the  richt.  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  rescind  this  cfTer  ai;d  any  agreement 
restating  herefrom,  and.  m  the  event  of 
such  rescission,  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  under  rn  fur'her  obligation  here- 
under." 

The  following  is  quL.ttd  from  contracts 
made  by  the  Pubhc  Buildings  Administra- 
tion: "Covenant  agaiin-t  contingent  fees. 
The  cr^r. tractor  wfirran's  by  the  act  of  accept- 
inc  and  executing  the  contract  that  it  has 
emploved  r.^  per.-!  n  to  schcit  or  secure  the 
Contract  up^n  any  at^r'ement  for  a  commis- 
sion', percentage,  'jrokerage.  or  contingent  fee. 
Breach  of  this  w  irranty  shall  give  the  Gov- 
ernment the  righ-.  to  terminate  the  contract, 
or  in  its  di.>cretii.n.  to  deduct  from  the  con- 
tract price  or  consideratic  ;i  the  amount  of 
«r.ch  C'lmmission.  percenta^'e.  brokerage,  or 
contii>gent  fees  This  warranty  shall  not 
apply  to  commissions  payable  by  contractors 
upon  contracts  or  sales  secured  or  made 
thr  'u^h  bona  fid.;  established  commercial  or 
selling  agencies  maintained  or  regularly  em- 
pl  yed  by  the  contractor  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  busines.^  during  the  2  years  next 
im.medately  preceding  the  award  of  the 
contract."  (• 

These  repre.-ent  specific  statements.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  to  you  that  no  local 
officials  and  no  group  of  citizens  ought  to 
allow  themselves  no  be  mulcted  by  people  who 
tel!  th"m  that  they  have  special  influence  or 
in-:rie  niformatlon  with  respect  to  any  proj- 
e(.'-  that  are  under  ccnsideraticn  in  these 
ac.  n.cies  Ail  nrcject.?  are  processed  on  their 
merits,  to  the  extent  that  It  is  hum.anly  pos- 
sible fcr  men  to  handle  this  business. 

Let  m-  cive  you  an  example  of  what  I 
encountered  myself  in  another  agency  2  or 
3  years  ago.  Four  or  five  groups  of  citizens 
in  difTerent  parts  of  an  cutlylng  State  were 
mttre-ted  in  similar  projects  The  projects 
had  merit,  and  Were  l>eing  considered  on  that 
bas;.>  but  funds  were  not  immediately  avail- 
able Thry  kncv.-  about  this.  When  they 
Went  heme  they  discussed  the  matter,  and  a 
man  m  a  nearby  city  percuaded  them  that 
he  c'Uld  eet  the  projects  through.  He  visited 
cur  ofTicei  He  was  given  precisely  the  same 
infrm.  itien  that  the  other  citizens  had  been 
ci\en. 

Wha-  did  he  d  :  '  Fr  m.  a  Washington  hotel 
he  sent  a  wire  to  each  of  these  groups  saying 
that  the  projects  were  practically  through. 
and  that  if  they  would  wire  him  a  named 
sum  of  money— in  this  case  a  few  hundred 
dcliars  for  each  of  them — he  could  get  final 
approval.  I  did  net  learn  of  these  telegrams 
■ral  weeks,  because  he  had  sent  them 
own  people  from  a  hotel.  In  the 
;ne.  of  course,  the  projects  were  not 
ci  becati^e  the  appropriation  had  not 
1  n.aci?  ny&tlable,  bat  he  had  collected 
.«  V  fr  in  some;  not  frcm  all,  however. 
no-  ur.'il  I  di-covered  by  accident' 
a  vi5it   to   the  fi.;ld  that  these  tele- 
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gramk  had  been  sent  that  I  was  able  to  tell 
the   Citizens  they  had   been    bamboozled. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  all  get 
along  better  If  we  know  we  are  dealing  with 
offlciils  doing  their  Job.  whether  they  be 
local  officials  or  State  officials,  or  Members 
of  congress,  than  when  we  think  we  are 
dealitig  with  special  pleaders. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Carmodt, 
■'       !  Administrator. 


Living  Costs  and  Buying  Power 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

I  OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  22.  1941 


,    AN  EDITORIAL 


Mt.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

LIVING    COSTS    AND    BUTING    POWER 

Thf  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
presents  its  monthly  statistical  records. 
whicU  shew  that  the  cost  of  living  of  wage- 
earner  families  In  the  United  States  in  June 
rose  1  3  percent  over  the  May  level.  That  this, 
is  noc  the  small  figure  it  appears  at  first 
glanc^  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  It  is  the 
largesit  monthly  increase  in  the  last  7  years 
with  jthe  exception  of  the  advances  in'  Au- 
gust iind  September  1939.  Food  prices  led 
the  Upswing,  with  rents  and  clothing  little 
changed. 

While  the  consumer  will  not  regard  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  sta- 
tistical news  as  cheering,  he  will  And  .some- 
thing Wetter  emanating  from  the  Department 
of  CCmmercc.  which  indicates  that  many 
Americans  will  have  more  money  to  spend 
this  iear  tljan  ever  before  in  their  history 
The  (Commerce  Department  report  shows 
that  income  payments  to  individuals  In  May 
reached  a  record  high  equal  to  an  annua"] 
rate  of  $86,000,000,000.  This  compares  with 
total  income  payments  last  year  of  almost 
$76,000,000,000  and  with  a  peak  in  1929  of  a 
little  jbetter  than  $82,000,000,000. 

Thai  advance  in  living  costs  appears  to  be 
causing  less  official  concern  currently  than 
the  Increase  In  buying  power.  Some  com- 
mentaltors  claim  that  an  outpouring  of  pur- 
chasing power  in  excess  of  the  volume  of 
goods  to  be  purchased  will  bring  Inflation 
So  th^y  urge  the  taxing  away  of  a  part  of  the 
excess  purchasing  power. 

In  ^e  preparation  of  taxation  for  this  pur- 
pose, It  should  be  realized  that  the  rising  tide 
of  Indome  payments  mostly  mirrors  war  or- 
ders $nd  the  Federal  Government's  colossal 
spending  program.  Everyone  Is  not  bene- 
fited financially  by  this  arms  and  defense 
prosp^ity,  at  least  not  directly.  So-called 
whltejcallar  worker^  have  been  mentioned  re- 
cently! by  some  WTiters  as  the  most  notable 
exceptions.  Taxes  intended  as  a  brake  on 
exccsd  purchasing  power  should  not  bcSr 
down  jon  those  classes  which  have  no  excess 
purchasing  power  and  which,  by  reason  of 
the  cdntinued  rise  in  living  costs,  may  even 
be  fliidirg  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet 
their  |ncnthly  bills. 

Theje  Is  widespread  skepticism  manifested 
toward  Government  price  controls,  which 
failed  to  work  well  iu  Wctld  War  days  and 
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which  hold  "jo  guarantee  of  doing  belter  ucw. 
An  even  ksi  charted  sea  to  navigate  is  that 
of  tax  controls  of  purchasing  power  Tie- 
mcndcus  prcbOems  are  being  imposed  upon 
Congress,  ai  d  that  happy  solutions  to  all  of 
them  can  b?  quitkly  found  is'  too  much  to 
expect  Whit  can  be  demanded  cf  cur  rep- 
resentatives in  Wafhitigion  Is  that  they  seek 
earnestly  t(  arrange  that  nc  uuiiecessary 
burdens  be  placed  upon  the  people  to  brlr.g 
di^centcnt  in  this  ptrifd  of  emergency  In- 
tell.gent  prctecCion  rf  the  American  way  cf 
living  will  ciost  speedily  and  surely  advance, 
u?  toward  our  goal  of  adequate  detente 
against  totalitarian  aggressiou.  . 


W.  P.  .A.    Vr::.?   a  f>  .  f  Chapter  in  the 
Construrticn  of  Grand  Coulee  Dan 


EXTJINSION  OF  REMARKS 
Ii«./rl.    C: j.-iULji5    H.    Li..->  »  i 

Or    -."..^f-HlNOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  22.  1941 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  en  the  Coluiiibia  River  is 
rapidly  bt  coming  a  completed  proiect. 
W.  P  A  pt  rform*  d  a  great  job  in  making 
this  possibe.  The  mafsive  block  of  con- 
crete. Cuniaining  more  than  11000.000 
cubic  yards  of  material,  is  in  place  It  is 
the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  tn  all  the 
world.  It  harnesses  one  cf  the  earth's 
grandest  md  mightiest  rivers,  the  Co- 
lumbia, liehind  the  dam  the  stormy, 
turbulent,  and  a(  times,  treacherous  river 
has  beco!rie  a  placid,  beautiful  lake, 
stretching  back  151  miles  to  the  interna- 
tional bou  idary  between  this  country  and 
Canada.  I  give  briefly  the  facts  of  the 
tremendoirs  contribution  made  by  W.  P.  A. 
to  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

W     P     A.   PEOJECr 

In  ordei  to  prepare  the  area  lying  back 
of  the  dam  and  reaching  to  the  Canadian 
bcvder.  it  vas  necesirary  to  pcrtonn  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of- work  in,  the  altera- 
tion of  hiphv^ay.s:  the  removal  of  rail- 
roads i  th(  shifting  of  villages  and  tov.ns 
and  farm  homeei  the  removal  of  timber 
and  siniiJar  obstructions,  and  even  the 
removal  c:'  one  of  the  most  ancient  Indian 
ccmeierie?  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States.  To  perform  this  Gargan- 
tuan task,  one  cf  the  greatest  W  P  A. 
prijtcts  in  the  United  States  was  set  up, 
and  durirg  the  lact  3  years  3.000  men  as 
W  P.  A.  I  mployecs  were  eng?.gcd  in  this 
woik.  working  in  all  10  OoO  COO  man- 
hours.    T  leir  great  ta>k  is  now  complete. 

There  r.iust  be  a  genuine  personal  pride 
on  the  pa-t  cf  the  unnam.ed  thousands  of 
W.  P.  A.  ^-orkers  who  can  now  stand  on 
the  shores  of  the  altered  Columbia  River 
and  view  thlj.  great  inland  sea  that  h?.s 
been  creaied  and  know  that  each  ol  them 
was  one  c  f  the  constructive  builders  who 
made  it  pusiible. 

To  tlie  critics  of  W.  P.  A.,  who  always 
seem  to  Icok  foi  the  shortcomings  of  that 
agency,  I  would  recommend  that  they 
travel  into  the  great  Northwest,  iiito  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  into  my  ccn- 
gressiona.  district,  and  go  by  boat  from 


the  dam  northward  lor  151  miles  to  the 
Canadian  border.  For  each  mile  of  this 
marvelous  journey  let  tl^m  bear  in  mind 
that  the  beauty  and  pprlecticn  of  the 
artificial  lake  upon  whosp  waters  they  are 
traveling  was  made  t)ossible  by  W.  P.  A. 
v.oikers.  I  am  glad,  Mrl  Speaker,  to  pay 
this  deserved  tribute  to, those  thoirsands 
of  unemployed  men  who  here  found  an 
opportiinity  to  turn  thefi-  idle  hcur.'^  into 
enduring,  constructive,  and  useful  effort. 

THE  COULEE    OAM    ^ESEK\0» 

This  great  reservoir  ^'ill  not  alone  be 
151  miles  in  length,  biit  it  will  have  a 
width  varying  from  21)00  feet  in  the 
canyons  to  4  miles  whe|e  the  mcuiataiiis 


A35i:] 


maximum  depth 
will  back-water 


are  less  rugged,  with  a 
of  375  feet.  The  dam 
into  the  Spokane  River.  |i  tributary  of  the 
Coltmibia.  for  35  miles;  Into  the  San  Puil 
R.ver  for  a  distance  o^  8  miles;  and  a 
similar  distance  into  t^ie  Kettle  River. 
This  stoiage  reservoir  |will  cover  82.000 
acres  of  ground,  or  130  $quare  miles,  and 
it  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  10,- 
000  000  acre-feet  of  watei".  which  would 
b3  sufficient  wjfter  to  supply  the  needs 
of  New  York  City  «forl  a  pcricd  of  10 
years.  The  shore  line  of  this  nev^ly 
formed  lake  will  be  550  Biiles  in  length. 

The  project  was  onej  that  was  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Stiates  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Birreaul  of  Reclamation, 
and  drew  mcM  cf  itsjmanpcwer  from 
the  coimties  of  Douglas.  Grant.  Oknnc- 
gan.  Perry  Lincoln.  Stjevcns.  and  Spo- 
kane. The  first  wc:k  b-jpan  in  December 
1928,  and  il  included  cteiring  54.000  acres 
of  land  along  both  bajuks  of  the  river 
that  was  later  to  be  sujimcrged  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  b^ci  of  the  newly 
formed  lake.  ' 

MANY   W     FA     CAMP'S  fEQUIRED 

In  Cider  to  provide  lining  quarters  for 
the  W.  P.  A.  workTs  on  this  jf  b  who  were 
miles  removed  frcm  th^^ir.  homes,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  estttbli^h  camps.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  upon  several  occa- 
sions to  visit  these  camps  and  they  were 
models  for  |friciency  and  samitation  as 
we.i  as  wholesome  surrpundings  Three 
of  rne  camps,  becau.se  oi  their  temporal  y 
natuie.  were  lent  camps  and  were  desig- 
nated Camp  Spokane.  IJetillicn.  and  Lit- 
tle Falls,  each  housing  about  200  men. 
Four  of  them,  to  wit;  'Lincoln,  Jerome, 
Keller,  and  G.fford  were  wood-ccnstruc- 
tion  camps  accommodating  from  400  to 
630  men;  and.  nddly  erjoiigh  one  was  a 
floi'.ting'  camp  called  C4mp  Ferry,  which 
consisted  cf  three  bargefe  24  fe?t  wide  and 

64  feet  long,  contaii^ing  double-deck 
quarters,  including  kitchen,  dining  room, 
end  refrigerator  space.i  This  camp  ac- 
commodated a  crew  ofi  130  men.  whose 
work  it  was  to  clear  trees,  brush,  stumps, 
and  debris  from  steeps  cliffs  along  the 
river,  which  were  inaccessible  to  land 
crews.  [ 

PAUL    BUNTAN    tJdOK    PAnX 

In  order  to  tew  the  floating  Camp 
Ferry  from  place  to  place  on  the  river 
and  transport  the  heavy  equipment  re- 
quired, as  well  as  tren.?fcr  men.  the 
W.  P.  A.  constructed  a  piescl  power  boat 

65  feet  in  length  withj  a  20-foot  beam 
and  a  4'2-fcot  draft.:  This  motor  boat 
was  provided  with  twin  Diesel  motors, 
which  gave  it  a  spee^  of  12  miles  an 
hour,  and  it  had  a  ca^city  of  100  tons 


of  material  and  would  transport  300  per- 
sons. The  boat  wag  u.>ed  to  run  ii\ii 
rapids  as  well  as  navigate  the  artificial 
lake,  and  because  of  its  size,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  a  forest  tradition  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  Northwest,  It  was  nam»  d 
by  Prank  A  Barks,  the  supervisinR  engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamaticri.  under 
whose  direction  Gralid  Coulee  Dam  was 
built,  after  that  giant  hero  of  whom  every 
lumberjack  has  heard  in  the  Pacific 
Noithwest.  Paul  Burtyan.  Paid  Bu:iyan 
waj  the  flapship  of  the  W.  P.  A.  navy  on 
the  new  inland  sea. 

In  addition  to  the!  flagship  Paul  Bun- 
yan  there  were  niiincKjus  other  boats 
used  by  the  W.  P.  A.  crev.s.  there  being 
more  than  21  boats  land  barges,  and  all 
of  than,  with  one  ricception.  were  built 
by  W.  P.  A.  workman.  This  exception 
wa.s  a  42-foot  Di-^sei  power  tug.  which 
wa.s  called  the  B.u<i  Oj.  It  had  been 
built  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
Boulder  Dam.  Two  other  well-known 
towboat's  were  named  the  Ncspclcvi  and 
WtUpi-nit.  These  baats  were  named  for 
historic  Indian  villages  on  the  Colville 
Re:iervat!on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hfive  mentioned  this 
waiercrafi  used  in  the  making  of  the 
marvelous  new  lake  tliat  is  new  in  exut- 
ence.  brcause  in  -futiire  years,  by  con- 
trast, it  will  seem  cmde  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  marvelou.';  mode  rn  boats 
cf  every  type  and  character  that  will 
be  seen  in  service  on  this  lake 

THE  COLVILLE  INDIANA  ANO  THE  COrLEF  DAM 

No  statement  of  the  remarkable  v-  :  k 
done  by  the  W.  P.  A.  people  in  prepai- 
irg  the  reservoir  to  become  a  great  laka 
would  be  complete  nithtut  some  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  that  it  has  had  upon 
the  genuine  native  Americans  v.ho  have 
resided  on  the  shores  of  the  Columbia 
River  for  centuries. 

Tlie  Colville  Indiains.  as  well  as  those 
of  many  other  tribes,  hundreds  of  years 
beiore  the  white  mac  came,  and  up  until 
the  time  of  the  coijstruction  oi  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  wculd  gather  each  year  at 
Kettle  Falls  on  the  Columbia  RiVcr. 
which  constituted  the  major  fishing 
ground  for  the  Indians,  and  there  would 
catch  thoui^ands  of  pounds  of  salmon, 
which  fish  wert?  on  their  way  to  the 
spawning  grounds  frcm  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Kettle  Palls  was  a  point  on  the 
Cclimibia  River  m^re  than  100  miles 
above  Grand  Coulca  The  censtruction 
of  the  dam  and  the  storage  cf  the  water 
behind  it  has  completely  submerged  the 
falls  and  likewise  |the  construction  of 
th2  dam  forever  .flut  an  end  to  the 
ar.nual  salmon  runs  at  that  place. 

THE   CEREMONY    OF  TEARS   FOE  KFTTl  E   FALLS 

The  passing  of  Kettle  Falls,  by  reason 
of  the  white  man's  work  in  his  march  of 
progress,  left  the  ColvUle  Indians  and 
those  of  other  tribes  heartbroken.  On 
Jtne  17,  1S41,  just  before  the  waters 
backed  over  the  fallt  to  forever  hide  the 
numerous  giant  houldcrs  and  the  jagged 
rbck  formations  that  made  thfr^ falls,  the 
Indians  gathcied  fcr  a  final  3-day  meet- 
ing. They  appropriately  designated  their 
meeting  as  the  Ceremony  of  Tears  for 
Ki.ntle  Falls.  Tliey  stood  solemnly  and 
silently  on  the  rocky  banks  of  Kettle  Falls 
ard  mcuinrd  the  passing  cf  their  ances- 
tral fishing  grounds.    The  while  t: other, 
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ofar  as  thfv  co'uli  be  Ic- 
t'  were  mnre  than   1,2C0 


who  h.-i>  be*  n  driven  thrfu?h  the  years 
by  a  .^piMt  ot  p:os.'r"-s.  could  not  help  but 
fcrl  a  b;t  ot  rtmcr.se  as  he  ob^f.-rvcd  th:s 
simple  yet  touchine:  ccrtm^ny.  T(-d:'y, 
only  a  month  U^ter,  a.s  one  stand?  ..n  the 
shore  of  the  newly  lormed  lake^  th-:re  is 
no  evjdenc  ■  ur.der  the  plea.-ant  yu-.ft, 
cool  waters  o'  the  Columb.a  at  tlus  point 
that  t-hrouah.  t.ie  c^nturif-s  before  It  was 
a  ru^h.jntr  toirent.  wh"re  the  preat  saln^.cn 
leap-  d  by  th^  thou.-ands  out  of  the  wat-r 
in  !h'  ir  t-trii::;::le  up.'-tream  to  thf  ir  native 
.•^p.-vy.n:n«  aiound.-,  and  wh*re  they  were 
t.ik  n  by  the  tiiousand.-^  by  the  native  In- 
dians as  a  .-ource  of  subsistence,  to  be 
u.>ed  throueh  the  long  winter  nvonth^., 
the  r  mt-a';  b-'ine  preserved  by  a  proct-s 
ot  sm'-kme  p-'culiar  to  the  Indians  of  that 
rt  g\uv. 

ANCIENT     INDIAN     LVKYINJ     GF.'rNDS 

Another  v.ay  interestinc;  pha,-e  of  In- 
dian I'ae  wa^  involved  in  this  unusual 
W  P.  A,  pr(..u-ct.  F\:^v  y^-ars  and  yt  ars  it 
h?d  bet  n  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to 
bury  th»'ir  d--ad  nf-ar  the  riv-^r.  and  the 
prrat  Columbia  that  served  th  m  as  a 
highway  of  ii.inspnrtafion  and  a  source 
of  food  also  b.carnc  the  final  resting  place 
for  th.'ir  i.'v-d  ones  when  death  overlook 
th.eni.  The  Bure'au  of  Reclamation  made 
prriv;,-;on  to  rfir.';\e  the  rc-mains  from 
liif.--r  graves  in- 
cavd,  and  thei 

such  prave-  (  pened  and  thp  remains  r^ 
moved  to  h.cner  cround.  Some  cf  the 
graves  weie  >o  (  Id  tha'  th,  y  w,  re  hund 
benearli  i;:;.r.t  tie.-.-,.  Scime  Were  pi.ic- d 
one  above  the  oih.t.r,  indicating  that  one 
had  d  sapp-.':'-  d  befor.>  the  second  grave 
w.is  c.'.-a  <■  me  held  the  rem.ams  cf  one 
pt'r.^cn.  while  others  contam-d  entire 
families.  It  was  recall  d  by  eld  Indians 
that  more  than  a  cin-ury  ago  a  small- 
P<x  ep.demic  that  swept  throU'-h  that  re- 
pirn  h.ad  wiped  out  whole  families.  The 
lae-  'h.at  -h-  1-:  weie  .H;  niany  praves  near 
K-''ih'  Fail.-,  was  ncc.unted  for  kv  the 
sta!-n>'n:  that  when  the  Indian,-^  b'came 
a?"..c^d  ti^<  y  v.ould  so  to  the  Falls  for  the 
pu-p-.-se  (  :  h  -:■:<:  cured.  Their  trea-ment 
consist.  d<::  1  n^!v  uism  the  sweat  hcui-e 
winch  vas  f^'ll.  wid  by  a  plunce  m  the  ley 
w.r-:s  tf  th-  ri\,r.  The  plunee  was 
UMi.uly  follow td  by  a  burial  ccremcny. 

Pa^es  could  be  written  cf  the  fascinat- 
In;:  Indian  l--:rnds  connected  with  the 
ur:>  I  Co;. !:>■;,. ^^  R;;vr  and  particularly 
with  K-  trie  Fails.  That  this  port 
the  river  played  an  import af.t 
throui^h  the  Icn.i:  years  in  th-  l/'t  I 

of    th-    N.Ttly.vtit    Indian    rrn-»"'~ 

d     :j-.d  by  anycne. 

to  feel  some  ccmpa-^.^ion  fcr  those  Indians 

now  r"s;din'2  m  that  region  to  whom  Ket 

tie  Falls,  a-   Nature   had   built   It 

meant  so  much.     It  is  onlv  anoth-' 

dcnce  rt  the  irresi^table  mareh  <-' 

re.-.-    that    m    us   forvv-ard    mrv 

tim-  ^   u:iiid  seem   to   be 

cuitl.  but  fr  m  it  all.  thrcudi  the  v.p'-=; 

that  lie  ahe.Ki    we  knew  th-re  wi     ' 

m.uch  to  iiLih'.n  the  burdens  an 

the  lives  of  bo'h  Indian?  and  uv" 

THE    rCMMERCIAL    SILE   OF 
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THE   \V     P     A     PF..TrCT 

t  clearing  and  proparatii  n  cf  this 
ciaa*  reservoir  there  wa«  a  certain  finan- 
cial c,in  to  the  United  State5«G:vcrn- 

There  was  much  timber  of  com- 

-■-''  --■c'>   valu:\  and  m.i^re  than 

32.CC0  0C0    f  ,■    b-aid 


men: 
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nu.i^ur; 
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stream,    In  this  regard 
begun  to  re^.'cver  ?  :ir.^  of  the  cost  in- 
ciC'  nt  to  the  mieiuy  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
con-:ructi..  n. 

The  c'.e:"r;cal  cni^'rry  to  be  developed 
at  Giiind  C -uiee.  when  ihstallation  is 
mad'-  to  capacity,  will  be  more  than  2-,- 
000. GOO  kilcv  a'ts.  To  translate  this  into 
kilowa*'-hc'a:?  the  num.ber  would  be  mul- 
tiplied by  3C5.  and  that  in  turn  by  24,  thus 
pivir.g  the  kilowatt-hour  production  in  1 
year.  This  electrical  energy  sold  at  the 
in?i?nifi.ant  sum.  cf  2  niills  per  kilcwatt- 
htur  v.Duld  make  an  annual  return  in 
money  to  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
th?  colos-al  .'^tim.  cf  moie  than  525.000,000. 

Already  indu-try  is  con;lng  to  the 
Ncr'hweit  in  vclum.e  and  begging  for  this 
potential  electrical  energy.  This  beloved 
Nation  cf  ours  in  its  feverish  haste  to  pre- 
pare* it^Hlf  fr  jm  irs  enemies  is  finding  the 
m.i::htv  Columbia  an  an.xious  and  willing 
servant,  and  these  unnamed  thousands  of 
W.  P.  A  worker?  who  participated  in  this 
Rrtat    task   each   may   have   the   joy   of 

kncwins  that  thcv  were  a  part  of  it. 

\ 

THE    NEW    LAKE    THAT    WILL    BE    FOSMED 

Mr,  Speake-r,  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  lako  that  will  be  created  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
which  rises  from  bedrock  to  its  crest 
somo  550  feet,  will  be  151  miles  in  length. 
It  v.iU  become  a  great  transportation 
artery.  Upon  its  surface  thousands  of 
commercial  and  pleasure  craft  will  move. 
Along  the  shores  cf  this  lake  many  new 
industries  will  find  suitable  locations,  and 
In  sonie  of  the  pleasant  and  picture.sque 
spots  attractive  summer  homes  and  re- 
sorts will  be  built.  The  lake  itself  will 
be  a  recion  l^nown  far  and  wide  to  sports- 
men. By  reason  of  the  rich  mineral  re- 
sources existmg  in  the  great  mountain" 
ranges  bordering  on  this  lake,  undreamed 
of  mineral  development  will  take  place, 
made  possible  in  a  large  part  by  the  tre- 
mendous electrical  energy  output  at  the 
foot  of  the  dam.  It  seems  almost. incom- 
prehcndible  to  realize  that  if  the  18 
giant  Eienpiators  were  today  installed  amd 
bemc  ciio.en  bv  the  falling  waters  of 
the  Columbia  R:-.er,  they  would  be  turn- 
inc  out  m.-re  than  one-twentieth  of  all 
the  electrical  energy  now  produced  from 
cvlit  source  in  the  whole  of  continental 
United  States,  This  project  is  truly  so 
colossal  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot 
comprehend  it, 

GRAND    COUIEE,    THE    KEY    STEUCTURE 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  referred  to  fre- 
quently- as  'ho  k<  y  structure  in  a  com.pre- 
hen.-ive  d-  .el  pment  plan  of  the  Colum- 
biii  River  m  the  United  States.  It  is  so 
call-d  by  f  a.-on  of  the  fact  that  the  10,- 
000  OCO  acre-feet  of  water  that  it  will 
store  v,ill  so  regulate  the  flow  of  the 
n\-.  r  fiaim  thie  dam  down  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  as 
to  increase  year-round  navigation  in  the 
river,  so  a?  to  insure  acainst  floods,  and 
above  all  so  as  to  greatly  increase  hydro- 
electrical  ener^y  production  in  all  down- 
stream dam.s. 

The  Army  engineers'  survey  indicates 
that  nine  great  power  and  navigation 
cam;  be  lew  Coulee  are  possible  by  rca- 
s:n  of  I  lie  tiemendous  fall  of  this  river 

da 

Rock    I-land 


on  Its   v.ay   to   tUe  sea.     Tv.-o  of  these 

i-^^--  are  now  in  existence,  one  being  at 


and  the  other  the  great  Bonneville 
stnjcture  near  Vancouver,  Wash.  When 
the  remaining  seven  dams  are  ccn- 
strlicted  and  power  facilities  installed, 
this  great  giant,  the  Columbia  River, 
wi|l  be  producing  energy  equal  to  that 
of  1 10.000.000  horses  harnessed  and  at 
work,  and  the  dam  at  Grand  Coulee  will 
be  the  greatest  of  them  all.  It  will  be 
th^  controlling  and  regulating  dam 
upcn  which  all  those  downstream  will  be 
dependent.  When  this  day  com^s — and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  far  distant: — there 
wi|  arise  a  new  electrical  empire,  both 
industrial  and  agricultural,  the  hke  of 
wmch  will  not  exist^anywhere  else  in  the 
wotld. 

]^r.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
sa3<  that  I  have  not  discussed  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  incident  to  the  de- 
velopment of  1.200,000  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  on  the  globe  that  now  lies 
a  barren  waste  because  it  is  without 
water.  The  Grand  Coulee  project  will 
supply  all  the  water  needed  to  make 
homes  for  half  a  million  people  en  this 
land,  and  in  the  cities  and  lowns  that 
Willi  grow  by  reason  of  this  development. 

The  brief  outline  that  I  have  given  in 
thig  short  space  of  time  indicates  how 
lavish  Nature  has  been  to  cur  region  in 
giving  us  the  mighty  Columbia  River. 
The  results  of  converting  the  river  into 
a  Useful  instrumentality  to  bless  man- 
kind must  never  be  permitted  to  pass 
into  selfish  private  hands  for  exploita- 
tiofi,  nor  be  subjected  to  the  collection 
of  a  tribute  from  the  general  public, 
for  whose  benefit  and  advantage  this 
whole  project  was  undertaken  and 
coi^structed. 

I  have'  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in 
an  endeavor  to  give  a  picture  of  this 
•greet  project  in  my  State,  and  I,  like 
the(  thousands  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  who 
weye  engaged  in  the  clearing  project, 
and  the  other  thousands  of  mechanics 
and  artisans  who  were  directly  em- 
ployed upcn  the  dam,  and  the  addi- 
tional thousands  of  people  who  have 
baliled  to  make  this  great  undertaking 
a  i-feality.  feel  a  just  pride  in  being  able 
to  $ay  with  all  those  others.  "I,  too,  had 
a  part  in  building  Grand  Coulee." 

Saturday,  July   19.  Seneca  Falls  Pay,  or 
\voraens  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WlLLl.^M  T.  BYRNE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

i^  :;iz  HOUSE  of  representatives 


Tuesday,  July  22,  1941 


ipi 


MEMPRANDUM    FRO^I    NATIONAL 
WOMAN  S  PARTY 


>;ar    Wenatchee,    Wash.,  '  we 


Hr.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  Extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
inckjde  the  following  memorandum  of  the 
Natjcnal  Woman's  Party  regarding  Sene- 
ca (Falls  Day.  Saturdav.  July  19  or 
Women's  Independence  Day. 

We  are  apt  tc  as.?uir.e  that  the  freedom! 
snjcy   have   e.\i.stecl_  forever   and   forget 


/ 
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that  the  rights  and  privileges  which  we  en- 
Joy  have  been  made  possible  by  the  wisdom 
and  vision  and  courage  cf  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  securing  those 
blcTslngs  fcr  us. 

The  yung  people  of  the  present  day  may 
easily  fcrget  unless  they  are  reminded  by 
the  recognition  cf  this  anniversary  that  the 
women  c  *  the  United  States  gained  the  vote 
after  a  long  and  gallant  and  bloodless  cam- 
paign wiilch  had  lis  Inception  93  years  ago 
in  Seneci  Falls,  N.  Y, 

To  thit  village  In  1848  were  called  the 
liberal-niinded  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  cf  examining  tlie  laws 
and  cus'oms  of  the  Nation  to  the  end  that 
thev  might  discover  what  the  position  of 
women  -vas  and  how  It  might  be  raised  to 
the  samt'  position  held  by  men 

LiJcretla  Mctt  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
signed  the  call. 

By  that  time  the  suffrage  liad  Iseen  ex- 
tended to  all  white  men.  but  to  no  women, 
and  this  first  convention  demanded  "the 
sacred  right  to  the  elective  Iranchlse," 

Due  ♦o  the  Introduction  of  machinery  and 
the  consequent  flight  of  women's  work  from 
the  home  to  the  factory,  women  were  already 
entering  Industry  in  appreciable  numbers. 
They  were  paid  tlien  as  today  much  less  than 
men.  The  convention  demanded  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

S?ven  years  previously,  in  1841.  the  first 
women  had  been  granted  degrees  in  Oberlin 
College,  but  universities,  most  colleges,  all 
technical  schcols.  and  even  high  schools  were 
clcs?d  tn  women.  The  convention  demanded 
opportunities  for  education  equal  to  these 
given  m^n. 

In  adiitlcn  they  demanded  equality  with 
men  In  the  professions,  in  marriage,  and  In 
the  churcli.  They  demanded  the  right  to 
contract  to  be  Joint  guardians  with  their 
husbands  cf  their  children,  to  possess  their 
own  prcoerty  and  their  own  wages. 

Of  ntl  these  demands  only  one  has  been 
thoroughly  secured  The  vote  has  been 
guaranteed  to  women  because  It  rests  no 
longer  upcn  the  whim  of  the  States,  but  has 
been  declared  theirs  bV  the  Constitution 
itself  in  the  nineteenth  amendment.  No 
State  can  now  withdraw  the  vote  from 
won.en, 

S:>mt  cf  the  States  have  granted  some  of 
the  otl.er  demands  Some  of  the  States 
Added  further  discriminatory  laws,  and  all 
States  tave  it  In  their  power  to  dlrcrlmlnate 
still  further  against  women. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  grant- 
ing women  the  same  protection  that  men 
now  en;oy  would  wipe  out  the  laws  which 
now  ciicrlmlnate  against  them  end  prevent 
the*  enactment  of  new  cues. 

Such  an  amendment  would  grant  women 
the  sam.e  kind  of  citizenship  now  riven  men 
and  complete  our  democracy     It  reads: 

"Men  find  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
thrrughcut  th.  United  States  and  every  place 
subject  to  Its  Juris-dictlcn." 


Wheat    Marketing    Quotas     Uniust    and 
Unfair  in  1941  Crop 

EXTENSION  OF  Rin.'J.KS 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF   W.^SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Jvlv  22,  1941 


I.:-  LFA\'Y  M-  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day we  pa^.sed  H.  R.  5300,  and  I  was  glad 
to 'give  this  bill  my  active  support. 
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The  bill  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
amendment  having  the  effect  of  modi- 
fymg  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  in  1941,  but  ic  only  applied  to  a 
single  unjust  and  unfair  situation  that 
has  revealed  itself  in  giving  application 
to  the  marketing  quotas  and  parity  pay- 
ment loans  on  whcgt.  This  bill  takes 
care  of  the  wheat  farmer  who  was  a  non- 
compliance farmer  atfthe  time  the  quotas 
and  increased  parity  ]()ayment  loans  went 
^nto  effect,  if  he  finds  that  his  crop  has 
been  a  partial  failvtre.  and  the  total 
wheat  that  he  produies  is  less  than  the 
normal  yield  would  ihave  been  on  his 
quota  acreage.  I 

WHAT    ABOtT   OTHER  i  WHEAT    FARMERS? 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  in  the  far  Northwest 
we  have  one  of  the  ^.reatest  wb.eat-pro- 
ducing  regions  in  thejNation.  Tins  year, 
generally  speaking,  v.-p  have  a  crop  above, 
the  normal  yield.  At  the  time  this  crop, 
was  planted  the  perialty  for  producing 
wheat  on  excess  acreage  was  15  cents  a 
bushel,  and  no  farmer  could  have  been 
advised  that  it  woulci  be  otherwise  when 
harvest  time  came.  ;  Later  we  changed 
the  law  increasing  iparity  loans  to  85 
percent  of  parity,  I^  giving  application 
to  this  increased  loan,  however,  the  Agri- 
culture Department'  deducts  a  freiglit 
differential  of  about  12  cents  a  bushel, 
and  then  calculates  parity  on  that  basis, 
thus  resulting  in  a  loan  of  about  86  cents 
per  bushel  to  our  farmers,  instead  of  98 
ctnts  per  bushel.  Ap  the  same  time  th.e 
law  provides  for  a  50|-percent  penalty  on 
parity  loans  withoiit  giving  any  con- 
sideration to  the  freight  differential;  In 
other  words,  farmerjs  in  my  district  are 
discriminated  against.  The  penalty  of 
49  cents  a  bushel  isfcalculated  on  a  98- 
cents-per-bushel  loaa  instead  of  86  cents 
per  bushel  that  we  ^an  pet.  Therefore, 
our  penalty  In  no  event  should  be  more 
than  43  cents. 

If   a   wheat   farm 
Washington  sees  fit 
grown  on  excess  ac 
vantage  of  the  ma 


r   in   the  State  of 
harvest  the  wheat 
ace.  and  takes  ad- 
mum  loan  on  suf^h 


wh.:'£t,  which  is  60  ilercent  of  parity,  he 
would  be  able  to  bornpw  52  cents  a  bushel, 
and  immediately  be  subjected  to  a  49- 
cents-a-bushel  penalty,  thus  leaving  a 
margin  of  but  3  cents  a  bushel  gross.  It 
should  require  no  aifgument  to  convince 
anycne  how  unjust  find  unfair  this  is  to 
such  fr.rm.er.  Tbisj  is  even  more  true 
wh?n  we  consider  th^t  the  excess  acreage 
was  planted  at  a  Itime  when  no  one 
could  have  known  tl^t  the  penalty  would 
be  more  than  15  ceitts  per  bushel. 

In  addition  to  this  injustice  there 
comes  the  further  injustice  in  the  fact 
that  the  noncompliance  farmer  is  not 
given  the  rifht  to  the  85-percent  parity 
loan,  cr  any  loan,  on  the  wheat  that  he 
produces  on  his  qjuota  land.  Surely, 
v.-hen  he  complies,  either  voluntarily  or 
b\  compulsion,  he  Should  not  be  denied 
the  privilege  granted  farmers  who  were 
compliance  producers  in  1940.  Tliese 
injustices  arise  larglely  cut  of  passim  a  , 
retroactive  law.        ;  >  / 

THE    HEMEDT 

To  remedy  the  inequitable  and.  in 
many  instances,  ruinous  effect,  we 
shculd  go  much  further  than  the  mere 
enactm.ent  cf  H.  R.  5300,  wh  ch  only 
cares  for  subnormal  crops. 


First.  We  should  recognize  tlie  fact 
that  the  noncompliance  farmers  are  not 
law  violators  and  should  not  be  so 
treated,  because  the  penalties  being  im- 
posed grow  out  of  a  ccndition  that  did 
not  exist  when  thecrcp  was  planted. 

Second.  We  should  permit  all  wheat 
farmers,  since  quotas  have  been  imposed 
subsequent  to  the  planting  of  their  crops 
which  they  are  naw  harvesting,  to  bor- 
row from  the  Ccmmcdity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration 85  percent  of'parity  en  all  wheat 
produced  on  quota  acreage. 

Third.  In  calculating  penalty  on 
wheat  produced  on  exce.'-s  acreage,  the 
freight  differential  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  the  farmer  c;vrn 
credit  for  it.  just  as  it  is  deducted  \\;;tn 
a  Commodity  Credit  loan  is  made. 

Fourth.  The  fanner  shculd  be  permit- 
ted to  feed  to  livestock  so  mucli  of  his 
wheat  produced  oa  excess  acriacc  a,^  he 
desires  without  penalty. 

Fifth.  Storage  facilities  and  s'.niace 
provisions  should  be  t)oth  more  adequate 
and  easy  cf  application  insofar  as  they 
involve  wheat  produced  on  excess  acre- 
age. 

Sixth.  Finally,  due  regard  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  representations  in 
many  Instances  were  made,  and  per- 
haps honestly,  that  if  the  wheat  laim- 
ers  voted  fcr  quotas,  such  quotas  would 
not  be  effective  as  against  the  crcp  al- 
ready planted. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  cndrav'-?(d 
in  this  brief  p>er;od  of  time  to  point  cut 
some  of  the  outstanding  injustices  re- 
sulting from  the  situation  as  it  now 
prevails.  By  the  legislation  that  we  have 
just  passed  we  h^ye  affoided  some  relief 
to  the  farmer  producing  a  subnnimal 
crop,  but  there  srtill  are  thousand.^  of 
"Wheat  farmers  in  my  district  and  State 
that  will  su.stan  great  losses  by  rerson 
of  the  existing  s'.tiaation.  and  I  am  h  pe- 
ful  that  the  Committee  on  Arrriculturc 
will  shortly  report  out  leaislation  that 
will  correct  the  evils  I  have  mentioned. 

It  Is  true  thAt  the  85-perceRt  parity 
loan  substantiary  increases  the  current 
market  price  cf  wheat  and  in  the  crop 
to  be  produced  in  1942  will  doubtless 
prove  of  great  help  ic  the  Auk  r  can 
wheat  farmer,  but  it  is  not  i:i  k' -  .>;:ig 
With  the  pr.ncinle  of  American  ju^tfce 
and  American  fairness  to  place  a  p  r.alty 
upon  the  thousands  of  hcne.s;  pa  r.-iic 
American  wht-at  growers,  wno  air  no:. 
and  who  had  no  thought  of  comm.iiiing 
any  act  that  would  subject  them  to  a 
penalty  in  connection  with  th.  :r  whrnt 
acreage  planted  in  the  fall  of  1j40  .;  ilie 
spring  of  1941.  ,  j 


Creed  of  Lite  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  I:L>.E-\RKS 
I  or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

C'F    NEW     MEXKO 
IN    I  HE  HOU&E  OF  KEPrr?EN'T.M  I\  Ea 


Tuesday.  July  22,  rj41 


Mr.  ANDERSON  ■  f  N-v.  Mrxico,  Mr 
Speaker,  undtr  lea',',  to  cm- nd  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  Include  m  th'.  Recokc 


i 


I 


■Vi 
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a  st.itr, -t.nl  cl  Mr.  J.hn  D.  Rockefeller. 
Jr..  one  cf  the  country's  great  men  of 
affairs.  I  <  r.-dcr  hLS  cretd  cf  life, 
which  h'j  ■:.  .;  .ated  rtc^ntly  m  a  radio 
prowam  under  the  aiispices  of  the 
United  Sorvxe  Oreanization's  campaign, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  inspirational  mes- 
sages which  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
read.  He  reaches  into  the  depths  oi  his 
lilt  umc  of  experience  and  setis  cut  10 
nJes  for  conduct  tliat  have  tremendous 
applicaticn  today. 

The  moral  philosophy  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller I  conceive  to  be  the  essence  of  wh.it 
h:  —."-'.■^  America  great.  I  wish  that  I 
-  w  ,.    to  place  this  message  into  eveiy 

!  in  the  land,  to  cveiT  mother  and 

t.<.y  father,  to  every  young  man  and 
young  woman.  The  trouble  and  travail 
of  to<lay  would'melt  away  if  thtiie  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  could  find  mere  general 
application  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  rules  are: 


r-.e  wGn.Ji  cf  the  :n- 
-.0  lile.  liberty,  and 


I  believe  In  th^- 
divlc!  lal  and  in  h 
thf  pursuit  ol  h-  :      . 

I  believe  that  c.   :  itnmpUes  a  respon- 

8lL:lity;    tYcry    cpp'.Kuriftjr.  .an  .cbllgatidn; 
evtry  pcs&er  ion.  a  dutj.    '    - 

I  believelthat  the  lax  wa«  made  for  man 
and  net  mata  fur  tbe  1  erunient  is 

the    servant    cf    th^  \  .;    uot    their 

maittr 

I  believe  In  tbe  digr.ty  of  labor,  whether 
with,  head  or  hand:  tha:  the  world  owts  no 
n.  .    .  .  -    r  -.  ----,--  every  mnn  an 

c,  ,    ■     .  ......      :. 

I  he;;f've  tftat  thrift  I5  essential  to  well 
ordered  Using  and  that  economy  is  a  prime 
requL-iie  of  a  sound  flnanclai  structure, 
»r''"^'T  ;n  government,  butlncs-:,  cr  personal 
a:  . 

I  Utiicre  that  truth  and  u  t,.  e  :ire  'ui  d.i- 
memal  to  an  enduring  {m.^...:  >  :.;.•. r 

I   believ«   in   tlie   fcacrednt.-s   ct    a    \:   r... 
that  a  man's  word  should  bo  n-  .•:   c!  a~  ;.. 
bend,  that  character — n*    vil'li   cr   p.?.vr 
or  position — Is  cf  siif>reme  wri  h 

I  be'.ieve  that  the  renderine  •  i  t:  efv,!  M^rv- 
Ic^'^ls  tr.e  common  duty  o;  tr.  i:  k:;;,!  ..i,S  tl.  ;t 
LiHy  In  the  purifying  fire  in  e.cr.'ire  1.-  tl.o 
dross  of  selfi.'-hnesa  consuraect  and  the  great- 
nets  of  the  humun  soul  ^<^,  irve. 

1  believe  In  an  aU-%'..-^-  . -.id  :.'.!-'.o-.  ,.'.^'  God, 
nuxi-'d  by  whatever  n  ime.  and  t!;a:  tiie  in- 
d.i.d\:rsi^*.h'.glx£'st  fultillm^'Ut,  greatest  happl- 
ne-s.  ai-.d  'wiiVe^t  U'-cfu!n<'ss  are  to  be  found 
In  livip.'  In  harmony  with  His  will. 

1  .'Hi.-  t^  t;-.at  Icve  Is  the  greatest  thing  In 
t':  -^  V  :  d  x\\  't  ft  alone  cnn  ovf rccme  hate, 
t;..;;  ii.n:  car.  ,i:.d  will  trAiraph  over  mi^ht. 


William  Brockman  Bankhead 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

cr  .vE'A    \-  .'.-..s 
IN  tIIE  house  vf  LlWhlSLSZA.l-:- 


W:  ..' 


'     ••      '   ■ 


IS  ::<n 


On  the  life,  character  r:  d  public  service  jf 
H  in.  W1U.1.VM  BROC'-i  .;  n-  Pankhe-ad,  late  a 
Rej.rcse:i?*)t  ve  f r(  r.i  \\.e  S:a*e  ci   .-^^.ib.in-a 

Mr.    ?.:.vf:tin    j    Kennedy      mi-. 

8pe;;k  :  v.--  '.!'»\.'  t  nr  actinties  :o  i  y 
tr:^'::r  r..  ^vr.^.k- r  B=»NK:f!r.D  wh\  vvtll 
btlovid  and  crowned  wi'.li  the  n■.o^t  en- 


viable honors  that'conjEidence  and  station 
can  bt?stow.  was  taken  from  us  in  the 
mldit  01  the  performar.ce  of  his  duties  at 
the  moment  o*"  the  hi^iiest  possibilities  of 
service.  It  is  fitting  that  we  shculd  ren- 
der the  ofBcial  tribute  of  respect,  but  the 
sign:.ficance  of  this  occasion  is  far  deeper 
than  that.  It  is  the  tribute  inspired  by 
Icye  pf  country,  as  laying  aside  the  dififer- 
epces  and  controversies,  which  seem  but 
trivial  in  the  face  of  man's  adventures 
and  Gcds  providtnce.  we  stand  united 
by  the  indissoliufcie  bonds  of  comrncn  pa- 
triotis.T.,  kncwin?  well  that  ungrateful 
repubucs  cannot  endure.  The  temples  cf 
democracy  Will  be  but  as  vain  vestiges  of 
.  .ed  faith  if  their  altar  flies  are 
i.  .-.  .  burnirig  by  the  memor.y  of  those 
wljo  have  met ]the  supreme  test  ahd  have 
\-  --'  '  -rn  their  li'>€s  in  heroic  fidelity  and 
.-  ;  .rfice.  Above  all,  we  give  the 
triibute  of  the  deep  aflfection  which  m^oves 
usj  to  speak  in  tender  remembrance  of  a 
gehercus  and  kmdiy  spirit  who  counted 
human  fellowship  mere  prtcious  than  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  power. 
Not  only  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
intimacy,  but  the  vast  multitude  who 
bowed  in  grief  at  his  passing,  had'  re- 
spondf^d  to  the  grace  of  his- gentleness 
and  called  him  brother  and  friend  as  well 
as  Congressm.an. 

It  is  diiTicult.  while  still  we  labor,  under 
the  sense  of  personal  loss  to  appraise 
fairly  the  quahties  cr  to  estimate  justly 
the  character  of  the  departed  friend. 
We  are  too  apt  at  such  a  time  to  permit 
oiu-  emoiions  to  color  our  judgment  and 
to  sway  our  verdict. 

It  is'  hard  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
ftit-nd-ship  m  writing  of  so  widely  gifted 
and  attractive  man.  but  a  just  apprecia- 
tion should  stand  upon  a  foundation  of 
understatement. 

I;  A,.-  Macaulay  who  said  that  if  one 
sti:p;:t  ci  ui.  "  i  ;i  doorway  for  a  moment 
with  t:d::ii::i  !  Burke  to  escape  a  shower, 
ht  would  be  impressed  with  the  certainty 
that  he  had  met  a  kindly  rr.an.  That  was 
trde  of  Speaker  Bankhead. 

His  charm  of  manner,  his  musical 
voice,  his  unexcelled  diction,  his  general 
knowledge  made  him  a  personality  at 
once  outstanding,  remarkable,  and  pleas- 

II.?.  vigofou-  and  penetrating  mind, 
always  at  v.!;-.  cained  for  him  an  im- 
mense extent  a;id  variety  of  knowledge. 
He  had  the  learning  cf  a  philosopher,  and 
to  that  learnino;  he  added  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman.  His  company  was  sought 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  from  all 
Pir:.<  cf  tiie  United  Stc:tes,  for  he  v.as 
v^U'y  w.:h  a  subtle  sense  of  humor  and  a 
keen  knowledge  of  proportion.  He  had 
an  inexhaustible  sen:se  of  discourse,  with 
constant  cheerfulness  and  high  spirits. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  all  of  his  adult 
life  no  great  catise  affecting  his  city  or 
State  ha.-^  been  discussed  upon  which  he 
did  not  spread  the  luster  of  his  talents, 
tile  spell  of  hi.s  eloquence,  and  the  music 
of  his  voice.  He  was  a  strong  partisan, 
but  never  permitted  his  loyalty  to  his 
party  to  interfere  w.':-'.  his  duty  to  his 
country.  He  was  an  .^e.^ressive  advocate, 
but  he  always  t::-d  t  l:-^  !a:r  with  an 
opponent,  even  w}>  n.  rid.-.n:  h'--  most 
teUing  blow,  V.^^  b^he-.  ed  ;ntt  n  -i  v  in  his 
own  side  cf  an  areurnvnt.  t'.;*  Y.-  was 
tolerant  cf  oppo->ition.  and  tvtr  r^^idy  to 


applaud  in  |in  adversary  that  ability  and 
character  which  bespeaks  conviction  and 
denotes  sinaerity.  He  has  gone  to  his  re- 
ward after  ;having  fought  a  good  fight. 
May  I  nowlsay  in  closing,  as  one  who 
knew  him,  who  admired  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  unrivaled  attainments,  that 
the  great  outstanding  quality  in  his 
make-up  wis  his  intense  and  ever-pres- 
ent belief  In  the  God  of-  his  fathers. 
WiLLi.^M  BrJockm.vn  B.^nkhe.^d  was  gifted 
and  blessed iabcve  most  of  the  men  of  his 
day  end  get  eration,  but  above  all  In  that 
simple,  childlike  faith  which  was  fostered 
al  the  knee  of  his  mother,  and  v^hich  sur- 
vived and  grew  with  all  the  triumiphs  of 
his  great  career,  and  canied  him  onward 
into  the  ne:  :t  world  with  the  fervor  of  a 
martyr  am ,  the  certainty  of  one  who 
knows. 

May  the  Lord  deal  with  him  as  one 
who  has  g2  ined  the  palm  and  m.ay  his 
place  in  thj  world  beyond  the  grave  be 
even  highei  and  more  glorious  than  that 
which  he  w  on  for  himself  among  men. 
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FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NEWS 


Mr.  ANHEPSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  le  news  dispatches  of  this 
morning  canied  word  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative >  voted  15  to  10  to  retain  as 
part  of  its  new  tax  bill  mandatory  joint 
Income-ta?^ returns  for  husband  and  wife., 
I  think  it  pertinent  at  'his  time  to  insert 
in  the  Rec()bd  a  resume  from  the  United 
States  New'p. 

This  incicates  that  the  press  of. the 
country  hap  correctly  sensed  that  man- 
datory joint  returns  is  net  a  matter  which 
concerns  o^ly  the  community  property 
States  but  will  be  felt  in  every  Slate  in 
the  Union-  It  will  be  thoroughly  un- 
popular ard  will  not  produce  sutdcient 
justify  its  adaption, 
it  is  bound  to  face  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  fail  on  co.istilu- 
tional  grounds  and  thereby  deprive  the 
Govemmetlt  of  $300,000,000  cf  badly 
needed  re\erue.  It  wculd  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  prepare  adequately  in  the 
first  place  ^nd  leave  out  of  cu*-  fl  lancial 
planning  ai  provision  vhi^h  may  be  wn- 
constitutioiial  and  certainly  is  unwise. 

The  iten:  from  the  i.ssue  of  the  United 
States  Nev  s  for  Jul^  25,  1941,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  J 

[From  Unit  id  States  ,Nev;s  of  July  25.  1941 1 

MANDATORY   .'OINT  TAX   RrTtTRNS:    VIEWS   OF  THE 
NATION'S  rr.Ess 

The  propa  sal  of  the  Houec  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  new  revenue  act  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  Joint  Income-tax  returns 


revenue  to 
Further, 
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by  husbands  and  wives  '.iving  together  Is 
generally  condemned  by  the  commenting 
press.  Many  of  the  commenting  editors  de- 
scribe the  proposal  a  penalty  on  marriage, 
while  others  contend  it  would  nullify  the 
Independent  status  of  women,  acquired 
through  long  years  of  struggle. 

"Enactment  of  the  provision."  declares  the 
New  York  Sun  (independent),  "as  pointed 
out  by  John  G.  Jackson,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association,  would  go 
counter  to  the  laws  of  New  York  and  other 
States  that  a  married  woman  Is  entitled  to 
her  separate  estate  and  separate  incoifie  The 
protesu  that  have  already  been  made  against 
this  proposal  are  only  a  foretaste  of  those 
that  Congress  will  get  If  it  Is  written  into 
the  biU." 

"If  it  becomes  law,"  according  to  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif)  Chronicle  (Independent). 
."It  will  mean  that  the  wife's  income  must 
be  merged  with  that  of  her  husband  for  tax 
purposes,  and  thus  be  raised  into  the  ex- 
tremely high  surtax  brackets  of  the  pending 
bill.  It  puts  a  penalty  on  husbands  and. 
wives  who  have  separate  Incomes" 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  "at  present  the 
filing  of  Joint  or  separate  returns  Is  op- 
tional." the  Worcester  (Mass  )  Gazette  (In- 
dependent) argues:  "The  weight  of  the 
amount  which  the  new  scheme  wculd  be 
expected  to  raise  would  fall  chiefly  On  couples 
of  the  middle  class  In  moderate  circum- 
stances, couples  that  are  trying  to  maintain 
homes  and  educate  children,  couples  In  which 
the  wife  Is  trying  to  earn  a  little  extra  to 
provide  such  home  and  education.  Tliis  Is 
liot  a  case  of  soaking  the  rich.  It  Is  the  im- 
position of  a  special  burden  on  a  special 
group.  .  There  need  be  no  fear  that  couples 
with  two  incomes  are  going  to  get  cff  lightly 
by  allowing  them  to  continue  the  present 
option  of  filling  Joint  or  separate  returns. 
Nobody  Is  going  to  escape  under  the  forth- 
coming tax  schedules." 

"The    Government     estimates     that     this 
change  In  the  law  will  net  something  over 
$300,000,000,"     5Rys     the     Pittsburgh      (Pa) 
Post-Gazette    (Republican),    with    the    con- 
clu";ion  that  "there  are  other  and  better  ways 
of  raising  this  amount."     The  Post -Gazette 
comments  further:  "Why  should  their  taxes 
be   higher  than   those   of   a   single  man   and 
single   woman    who   may    work   right    beside 
them  and  have   exactly   the  same  earnings? 
And    If   the   single   man    and   single    woman 
are  considering  marriage,  they  may  count  up 
the  extra  tax  and  consider  It  as  a  deterrent  " 
"Congressmen."     according     to     the     Fort 
Worth    (Tex)    Star-Telegram    (Democratic)  r 
'•who  In  the  past  have  violently  condemned 
the  separate   return  privilege   as   a   piece   cf 
favoritism   to  the  States  which   have  com- 
munity   property  laws    investigated    to    find 
out  Jufct  exactly  how  it  operated  In  the  coun- 
try   as    a    whole       They    were    more    or    less 
a.stonishcd  to  find  that  separate  returns  are 
filed    everywhere      The   discovery    Increased 
the   likelihood    that    the   fight    of   the    com- 
munity-property   States    to   retain    the    sep- 
arate return  will  be  successful  " 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  (Republi- 
can) comments:  "The  fact  that.  In  some 
cases,  the  surtax  causes  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments of  husband  and  wife  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  if  a  single  return  were  made 
is  a  peculiarltv  ot,  the  income-tax  law  which 
In  no  way  aflects  the  Justice  or  validity  of 
the  community-property  system.  But  If  the 
wife's  right  to  make  a  separate  return  Is 
denied,  then  her  right  to  half  the  property 
and  Income  is  also  denied  and  the  law  de- 
clares her  equality  Is  voided  " 

("Against  such  a  proposed  Invasion  of  con- 
sfituticnal  rights,"  asserts  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass)  Mercury  (Independent),  "the  House 
committee  has  offered  only  one  argument — 
purely  pclitlcal— that  a  greater  sum  In  taxes 
cculd  be  collected  bv  the  proposed  method. 
Adding  Insult  to  Injury,  the  committee  was 
hypocritical   In   Its  attempt    to   Justify   the 


Joint  return,  when  Jt  asserted  that  individual 
returns  permitted  'avoidance"  of  surtaxes. 
Fortunately  for  the  married  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation,  the  tremendous  growth  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee's  plan  Indicates  pub- 
lic sentiment  may  force  Its  abandonment." 
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SUMMARY   OF  PROVISION^  OF   H    R    53,16 


Mr  PI'LMFP.  M'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tu  f.vtvna  my  rtniuiks  in  the  Record, 
I  am  inserting  a  summ-afy  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  farm-credit  bill.  H.  R.  5336, 
introduced  on  June  16. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  hoping  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  Bs  all  other  in- 
terested parties,  will  giveUhis  legislation 
careful  and  serious  consijderation. 

I  expect  to  held  hearings  on  this  bill 

sometime  during  the  firs|  of  the  comin 

fall. 

The  summary  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  pF  PROPOSED  FARM 
CREDIT   ACT    OF   11941 

The   basic   objectives  of   ^he  bill  are  two: 
First,  to  eliminate  those  factprs  which  hereto- 
fore have  caused  break -dcwhs  In  the  national 
rarrn  lean  associations,  whuch  constitute  the 
underlying  structure  of  the  Federal  land-bank 
system,  and  to  enable  the  s^Jstem,  on  a  sound. 
permanent,  and  self-sustaiping  basis,  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  farmers  at  tiie  lowest  interest 
rates   consistent   with   soupd   financing   and 
operating  practices;   and,  ii'cond,  to  provide 
specific  authority  for  the  I»ederal  land  banks 
and  the  Federal  Farm  Moiftgage  Corporation 
to  identifv   and  adjust   to' their  true  status 
those  of  their  loans  whichfso  far  exceed  the 
capacity  of  the  borrower  Ui  pay  ttiat  there  Is 
no  hope  of  his  financial  rehabilitation  through 
mere  adjustment  in  the  teflms  and  conditions 
of  payment.    It  provides  aiso  a  method,  ade- 
quately  safeguarded,  for    inaklng   practically 
effective  the  right  conferred  upon  farmers  by 
section  75  (s)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  re- 
purcha.=^e  at  their  real  valye  farms  which,  at 
the  present  time,  for  want  of  credit  facilities, 
they   are   unable   to   repurphase.   despite   the 
fact  that  the  law  as  receiitly  Interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  gives  them  the  right  to  do. 
In  order  to  accomplish  tlie  first  of  these  ob- 
jectives the  bill  provides  fbr  reorganizing  the 
Federal  land-bank  system;  on  -ft  membership 
and   patronage  basis   in  Ueu   o{  the  present 
stock  basis.    Borrowers  froan  the  banks  would 
become  members  of  the  national  farm  loan 
associations,  which.  In  tutn,  would  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  land  banks. 

The  bill  would  require  the  retirement  at 
par.  In  accordance  with  t^e  present  statute, 
of  all  outstanding  stock  of  the  banks  and 
associations  Membership  interests  of  the 
new  members  would  be  acquired  by  the  pay- 
ment Of  a  membership  fe*  equal  to  2  percent 
of  the  unmatured  principal  of  their  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  bank.  The  proceeds  of  XUi& 
fee  would  be  used  by  the  association  to  pur- 
chase an  equivalent  membership  Interest  In 
the  bank  and  would  remain  available  as  cap- 


ital In  the  system.  Fifty  percent  of  it  w  ..d 
be  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  lo^--^  >  ^n 
loans  made  through  the  as.iociatlons  Gen- 
erally the  proceeds  of  the  stock  of  present 
borrowers  would  be  available  for  paynient  of 
the  2-percent  fee  and  lor  application  on  exit- 
ing loans. 

The  bill  would  not  become  effective  until 
a  number  of  borrowers  adequate  to  enable 
the  system  to  operate  efTecllvely  as  a  syst<>m 
of  membership  cooperative  organizations  had 
agreed  to  pay  the  fee  and  participate  as 
members. 

The  slock  now  held  by  the  United  M,i'>'  !■  m 
the  land  banks,  together  with  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  United  States  as  paid-in 
surplus  of  the  banks  would  be  converted  into 
a  single  flexible  revolving  fund  of  Govern- 
ment capital  available  for  allocation  within 
the  system  at  those  points  where  It  is  raost 
needed  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the 
system. 

Former  borrowers  from  the  system  who,  on 
the  retirement  of  their  stock  in  the  past, 
have  not  received  payment  or  credit  for  the 
full  par  value  of  their  stock,  wculd  be  paid 
the  difference  between  what  they  received 
and  the  par  value  of  their  stock 

Three  niajor  sources  of  income  would  be 
provided  for  the  associations.  First,  they 
would  be  assured  eaclvj-car  of  income  In  the 
form  of  special  preference  distributions  equal 
to  one-eighth  of  1  percent  cf  the  unmatured 
principal  of  the  obligations  cf  their  members 
to  the  bank,  and  authority  would  be  provided 
whereby  the  banks,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Adtninistratian,  might  pay  out 
of  net  earnings,  as  additional  preferential  dis- 
tributions, further  amounts  up  to  a  total  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  members'  obli- 
gations. Second,  provision  is  made  for  sbar- 
Ing  net  earnings  of  the  sysftem  with  thi  b  r- 
rowers  through  patronage  dividends  to  bi  ;  .i.d 
to  the  associations.  Third,  provision  is  :i...de 
for  the  banks  and  the  Federal  Purm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  to  compensate  the  associa- 
tions for  the  services  the  associations  per- 
form on  behalf  of  the  banks  and  the  Corpora- 
tion in  handling  and  servicing  loans 

On  tlie  other  har.d,  the  losses  which  here- 
tofore have  fallen  upon  the  local  associations 
would  be  limited  In  the  future  to  60  percent 
of  the  losses  Incurred,  la  this  way  half  of 
the  loss  which  heretofore  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  local  asosciations  and  has  rimained  to 
form  a  cumulative  burden  upon  them  would 
be  absorbed  In  the  first  Instance  on  a  district 
basis,  Thus,  by  broadcasting  the  cooperative 
base  through  which,  Initiajly.  these  losses  are 
absQj-bed,  the  threat  of  Insolvency  to  local 
associations  would  t>e  cttt  in  half  at  the 
cutset 

To  the  satisfaction  of  this  50-p)ercent  share 
of  losses  to  be  borne  by  the  association  would 
be  applied  the  income  available  to  the  asso- 
ciations  except — in    order    to   avoid   penalties 
upon    sound    management — Income    derived 
from  compensation  for  their  services   to  the 
banks,  and  Income  obtained  by  independent 
enterprise    or    investment.     One-hall    of    the 
•association's  fee  fund  and  all  of  the  assocla- 
tlons  income  from  the  banks,  except  its  com- 
pensation   for    services,    including    the    one- 
eighth  Of  1 -percent  specitl-prcference  distri- 
bution and  distributions  to  be  made  to  the 
associations  out  of  net  earnings  in  the  form 
of    additional    prefercntiel    distributions    or 
dividends,    wculd    be   subject    to   tatlslactlon 
of  losses  occurring  In  any  year  on  loans  made 
through  the  association.    Prevision  would  be 
made   also  for  the  orderty  establishment   by 
the    associations  of   reserves,  which   likewise 
would    be    available    for    the    satisfaction    cf 
their    50-percent   share   oif   any   lo.'-=es   which 
occur  on  the  loans  of  tlbelr  members.    The 
associations  would  satisfy  their  liability  lor 
losses  on    loans  of   their   members   annually 
out  cf  these  funds.    If  a  loss  should  exceed 
the    combined    amount    of    annual     Income 
available   for   the  satisfattion   of   Irsses.    the 
reserves  and  the  portion  cf  the  fee  fund  sub- 
ject to  losses,  any  unsatisfied  res-.d'je  cf  that 
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yenr'B  lowers  would  be  txrne  by  the  bank 
anJ  the  aswctation  would  start  tiie  next  year 
free  of  obllBatlon  for  prior  losses 

In  t^  •?  way  the  tndividual  afscclaticn's  re- 
■P'lns.b.iity  for  losses  »c  ukl  be  limited  to  an 
amciint  which  the  aascciaiicn  would  be  in  a 
p(  "i:ti.,n  to  meet  annually  cut  c-f  its  jncjme, 
rr?er\-es  established  for  thftt  purpose  and  50 
percent  of  its  ree  fund.  The  rest  cf  the  los^^es 
would  be  absorbed  on  a  distnct-wide  basis. 
Throueh  this  method  the  onccntration  of 
lc-3f8  which  In  thi-  pn't  has  wrrckrd  more 
tii.tu  60  percent  of  the  associations  would  be 
dispersed  and  the  a^^scclatlcns  would  be  kept 
coiis'antly  in  a  situation  uiiere  it  wou'd  be 
feasible  for  them  from  time  to  time  to  make 
distribution,  as  dividends  to  their  members; 
of  R  shnre  of  the  net  earnlni?s  realized  on  a 
district  basis.  The  result  these  previsions  ore 
df;sif:n<d  to  ace  mpllsli  by  thus  Fpread.ng 
cij!-t.N  and  Icsses  en  a  wider  basis  than  ha.* 
ht^n  rK«?-lbU'  under  ex:.>^'lnR  law  is  to  estab- 
lish the  cooperative  part'.cipatl;:n  cf  members 
Ir  the  F\srcm's  ealn.s  and  losses  at  a  br>.ader 
le%i'l  and  thereby  to  provide  rea.si  r.:;>/.e  as- 
BuranCf  that  Iccat  losses  resulting  !:  n-.  un- 
c<  ntrollablc  local  caus*  s  c.i:  n^  t  vrt  k  ihe 
local  units  H.«!  they  hav,^  in  V:.p  pas'  a:  d  to 
permit  the  sv.-steni's  yr  :its  to  be  s:;ared  nicre 
evenly  amo.-iir  it.s  meinb*  :  ~ 

Addit.onal  .strcneth  iii  the  fcrm  ct  ijreater 
and  mort'  Rexi^il'^  rarnrifv  To  n:e' t  !  ( a!  or 
district  (r  f'l-tnr.t^s  w;'h;n  thr  --v-tenn  w  uld 
ht  prov.d' d  thr'uch  the  creal..:n  rt  a  sye- 
tera-rwnrd  revclvir.c:  fund  to  h  bsnit  rut  of 
erirninfy  This  rr\p  tal  fund  as 
b*^  .'i-nr.ahlf  w.  increa?::.?  p.mc. 
cnpltiil  fut  d  r  r  rln  ?v='er"i  a 
suppiement  rr  rpjl.ire  thp 
capital 

On  the  basis  of  thi';  prirciple  of  ^jr^-ater 
fluidity  <sf  tl-.e  Ocvernment  capital  and  the 
»ys*em-<"wned  capita!,  the  .'treiiij'h  and  ei- 
fertlvene<is  of  tl.o  svstems  r.ipital  resource'' 
nn-  pn''posed  to  'o-  ii.iTf.iSed  1a  mak: :.*?  tneni 
more  flexlbl"  th  tn  is  ;M'nr.;T-fd  t:y  pr(>->:.r 
rrqvitrenu'i't.-:  which  h.ive  l,i  •  n  f  ■'.i:;ri  V>  tv 
the  funds  at  plRcr«  \•^  "he  sv^tcni  where  thpv 
have  not  been  :v^'(!"(l  nr.ri  withheld  tluni 
from  place-  wh^ro  t'.-ip.r  a'. ailabilltv  wci  .1 
ha'-e  er.ha:-.cf^d  the  efTtntivrni'ss  of  It?  oyera- 
tl    •  s 

Tlie  h'l!  provide*  :lvTt  the  r.\te  payiihle  to 
the  banks  atid  the  F-clfa!  Farm  MortL-ate 
Corporation  shotild  le  c -'itiMied  at  3'_.  per- 
cent until' July  1.  \9J,>~  -A!.r>n  the  last  ,f  -i.e 
preper.t'y  ont^tandint;  bonds  ri  the  Fr;;  !  li 
land  ba::l!^  art»  ca;'.at;!e  The  rate  ,"■.  V.  r\:  ■- 
n*.ide  after  that  date  w.-uld  hr'  r^'inpiit-d  cii 
t!-.e  ^;'-is  of  the  average  .vii.nnl  r.-'  to  'h.e 
b''-.y=  -.'.'Mi  to  th°  Corpor.tti  11  ie«nfc:!v>'!v,  rf 
tli<  rwr.d?  they  procure  "hri  u^h  ^.ue  f  ->  '.u.s 
to  flnsvnce  the  loans  they  make,  phi?  a  chAr^o 
cf  I'j  f>ercent  to  cover  operatin?  costs  and 
losses,  and  In  the  cs-^e  of  the  Federal  Firm 
Mortpace  Corporation  in  a.;.;!:';.r;:i!  ch;ir,-e 
Btifncient  to  maintain  th-  r  •-  -r.  Laiid  Bank 
Ccmmisslcner  loans  '_  peion-.t  abo. e  ti;,. 
rate  on  land-bank  loai:^  Loa;i=  m  ide  ne- 
tween  the  effective  date  of  the  ac  a:.  I  J  i.v 
1.  1948.  would  lie  computed  cu  a  simih'.r  basis 
after  the  latter  date  but  wcuid  be  sviovct 
to  a  top  limit  of  4  percen.t.  Lo;in~  otrs-.."  d- 
Ine  when  the  act  becrni'^s  eiTecive  -lonld  be 
cor.iputrd  after  Ju'.v  1    U>a(-  .  : 


t   crc'.vs    will 

it  n.=   a  tlir.d 

a   \»  hole  to 

Gcvfrnment 


'  t.ie  "^am^  basis 
d,''te  bvit  w  vi'd 
equal    to    '.ii  li- 


as new  loans  made  after    hat 
be   sub)ect    to   a    top    liir.it 
original 'contract  rate 

The  new  basis  fcr  c  mrnit 
on  Innri-bark  leans  :-  (;'-:»;; 
better  di*tributl''n  cf  •:;•■  n- 
cbiigatlcns  issued  by  •;.>  ha 
procure  funds  witii  wiv.h 
Heretofore.,  With  the  Icnr.  :  I'l 
Is.sje  of  bonds,  i:  has  n:t 
feasible  to  take  advarta^^e  cf  '.cw  rate?  avail 
able  m  recent  years  ^n  shJrt-term  tiiianclns, 
Inajmnch  as  the  i^.<.uance  cf  shcrt-term  bc;-.ci^ 
a*  :c-,v  rates  w  u'd  refru'.t  ;n  di'prcp'rrior.ately 
lew  interest  ratt\<  to  th  .-e  farmers  f.-r-una:'e 
en.tu-h  t  h.ive  K  a:.?  ciunted  before  the  n^.^t 
istuc  ^f  fccr.d:-  at  a  hi^iher  rate       Utii.-ir.^    a^ 


n;  the  Intcrtst 
id  tr  permit  a 
•u:;t!t.¥  of  the 
.ki»  ir-  rrdcr  to 
•  n-..  kc  loan.5 
'ud  to  the  last 
been   ccnslderrd 


the  bill  does,  a  basis  of  average  tnoney  costs, 
autcmaticaily  w'eighted  to  take  into  account 
the  volume  of  bonds  cutstainding  of  varlctis 
maturities,  sharp  fiuctuations  in  the  loan  rate 
would  be  avoided  and  the  banks'  financing 
could  be  conducted  on  the  basis  most  desir- 
able in  view  cf  market  conditions  when  the 
financing  is  undertalcen.  As  a  consequencei 
lit  Is  probable  that  it  would'  be  possible  to 
Carry  en  the  system's  financing  cperaticns  on 
a  basis  fnr  sounder  and  more  realistic  than 
that  possible  under  the  present  law  and  credit 
crujd  be  made  available  to  farmers  at  lower 
",  ra;es  not  only  without  weakening  the  systenft 
.  tiift  en  the  contrary,  as  the  result  cf  adoption 
Qf  fundanienta!;v  S'  under  meihcids  cf  financ- 
ing, nil  a  scuiu'er  basis  than  is  presently 
pu.--s.ible-  I 

During  the  peri<id  prior  to  July  1946,  while 
the  3';-perccnt  rate  prevails,  the  banks  and 
Corporation  would  continue  to  be  .subsidized 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  cf  all  bend 
interest  paid  by  them  in  excess  of  2  percent. 
Under  the  bill  presently  outstanding  bends 
of  t!ie  banks  would  be  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  These  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  .:  .::v  t...itely  callable  as  long  as 
thiv  wert  ;:.  •;.,   ;.  i.:!^  rf  the  Corpcraticn, 

and  c  u  d  be  rcfinniictd  at  current,  more  ad- 
vantage us  rates  New  issues  of  bonds,  how- 
ever w^uid  net  be  directly  guaranteed.  In- 
stead the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
wou'd  be  required  to  buy  them  if  they  cculd 
net  bemarketed  within  one-fourth  cf  1  per- 
cent oiTtrie  market  for  guaranteed  bonds 

The  biH  would  make  available  also,  as  an 
additional  source  cf  tinancmg  fcr  the  land 
banks,  dlsccur.'  pri'.ileges  with  the  Federal 
R.  sivvo  banks 

'llu  auihcniy  uh.cii  the  bill  gives  to  the 
b..iiki  to  refinance  exces.<-ive  indebtedness  Is 
limited  to  those  cases  where  the  bahk  or  the 
Ccr;;oration  is  a  creditor.  Authority  is  given, 
however,  to  rerin?nce  the  borrower's  whole 
indebtedness  in  such  cases  up  to  but  not  be- 
yond the  appraised  value  of  the  land.  Any- 
thing short  of  that  would,  of  course,  be  a 
wa.ne  of  effort. 

The  bill  piovides  thii':  ccnimittees  selected 
bv  the  local  national  farm  lean  associations 
shall  have  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  ap- 
plications for  rtfiniincing.  Tliey  are  to  deter- 
mine, and  to  certify  to  tha  bank  or  the  Cor- 
pcraticn, whether  the  farmer  has  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  being  able  to  meet  his 
uidcbtednt  ss,  or  any  reasonable  expectation 
ct  b  'ii.k;  rehabilitated  through  adjustment  of 
tr.e  trii-.:-  of  payment  of  the  amuunt  he  owes. 
Hid  whether  he  would  be  able  to  carry  cut  the 
v..:!iiviticns  required  of  him  If  he  should  be 
ri  niianced  on  the  basis  of  hi?  applicaticn 

This  screening  of  applications  by  the  a.sso- 
ciation's  ccmm.ittees  would  be  supplem.ented 
by  careful  review  of  the  applicat^pns  by  the 
Feder.tl  Fa-m  Mortgage  Corporation  and.  in 
the  ca.se  of  an  cbiigation  due  to  a  Federal 
land  bank,  by  the  bank. 

I.'  the  appilcation  is  granted  the  farmer 
w  Hid  b;D  required  to  transfer  title  to  his 
pnpcriy  to  the  bank  or  to  the  Corporation 
ai.d  'i-perate  it  ui.dr  a  lease  for  a  period  of 
5  years,  at  the  end  f  which,  if  he  has  earned 
out  the  requirements  of  the  lease  and  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  carry  on  with  the 
cbhgation,  the  pnperty  would  be  retrans- 
fcrred  to  him  subject  to  a  mortgage  for  the 
b. lance  renralning  after  crediting  an  appro- 
priate part  V  f  the  amount  he  had  paid  as 
rent  during  the  lease  period.  A  similar  meth- 
id  w  iiild  bi?  followed  in  connection  with  the 
rt  i.nai.cmg  of-  obhsatlcns  of  persons  whose 
debts  had  been  staltd  down  by  the  cotjrts 
through  preceedir-E^  under  section  75  of  the 
Bankruptcy  .\c-  in.!  wiio  had  established  the 
right  under  tl.a-  act  to  refinance  or  fepur- 
cl-.a=e  their  f.-irm? 

Tl:e  biil  pr- v  d- -"  also  for  limiting  the 
t.ik.i.c  and  en!"  tceir.ent  of  deficiency  Judg- 
ments by  the  land  b.\nk^  and  the  Corporation 
to  thcsi?  ca.sea  wht  re  tire  boricwer  has  net 
dealt  fairly  with  the  bank  or  the  corporation 
r    in    re,ii.n.-;fcie    prospect. 


i    or   ba.<    avaiiabit 


moans  with  which  to  pay  his  obligations 
without  i|npau  ing  his  capacity  to  produce 
a  living  fat  himself  and  his  family. 

In  ordej  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  bill's  jprovlsions  the  lime  within  which 
land  bankj  commissioner  loans  raay  be  made 
would  be  axtcnded  Indefinitely,  and  the  limits 
on  the  ampunt  of  such  loans  would  be  made 
to  correspond  with  the  land-bank  liraitaticns. 

The  bilj  contains  other  provisions  inci- 
dental to  ithese  principal  ones  and  amends 
or  repealsi  those  provls.ons  of  existing  law 
which  woiild  be  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions wlficb  the  bill  juakes  elective. 

I       \-\        i. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

of    IOWA 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF' REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  22,  1941 


Mr.  CWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satur- 
day, July  19,  was  the  ninety-third  anni- 
versary of  Seneca  Falls  Day,  or  Woman's 
Indepenc^Dce  Day.  It  is  an  important 
day  in  the  long  history  of  woman's  strug- 
gle for  liberty  and  equality. 

In  1840  two  women  delegates  to  a 
world  antislavery  convention  in  London 
were  denied  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  sessi(ins.  They  were  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  find  Lucretia  Mott.  both  Amer- 
icans.      1 

This  denial  led  these  women  to  ex- 
amine the  conditions  under  which  women 
were  hviac:  anc^the  circumstances  which 
denied  them  the  right  to  participate  in 
this  very  important  convention.  They 
found  tlilt  women  were  livlng.in  a  world 
of  discri|nination.  They  had  no  right 
to  vote,  in  education.  In  industry,  in  the 
professlo^is,  and  even  in  the  church  they 
had  no  equality  with  men. 

On  Ju\^  19,  1848,  these  women  called 
a  convention  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  to 
discuss  tHe  future  of  women  and  tc  plan 
action  to]  remove  as  rapidly,  as  possible 
these  maiy  discriminations.  Thus  began 
a  movement  which  spread  all  over  Amer- 
ica and  l^ad  a  miarked  influence  even  in 
other  countries.  |       |    . 

Gradually  the  rights  of  women  in  re- 
gard to  their  own  property  were  ex- 
tended. They  became  eligible  to  held 
minor  offices  and  to  vote  in  certain  local- 
ities on  llocal  issues..  Eventually  that 
part  of  the  program  culminated  in  the 
nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Cotistitu- 
tion,  pro\iding — 

of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  Sti  tes  or  Isy  any  State  on  acccunt  cf 
sex.  .  ,  1  ; 


the  right 
vote  shall 


Participation  by  w6men  in  politics  has 
now  becoiie  an  accepted  fact.  They  hold 
many  imj^ortant  offices  in  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments.  In  my  cwti- 
State  of  Iowa  women  some  years  ago 
were  made  eligible  fqr  jury  service  bcth 
oh  trial  juries  and  on  grand  juries.  It  is 
now  the  ov'^rwhelming  opinion  among 
judges  and  lawyers  that  this  step  was 


\ 
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one  of   the   greatest  ever   taken   in   the 
interests  of  law  enforcement. 

In  the  fields  of  education,  business,  and 
the  professions  important  progress  has 
also  been  made.  In  Federal  legislation 
Congress  has  twice  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  since  the  adoption  cf 
the  nineteenth  amendment.  The  Na- 
tionality Act  enables  a  woman  to  retain 
her  citizenship  even  though  married  to  a 
foreigner,  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  given  to  women  practically  the 
same  conditions  as  to  men. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished. 
a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done.  It 
was  very  fitting  that  representatives  of 
the  National  Woman's  Party  who  are 
now  devoting  time  and  energy  to  the 
struggle  for  equality  for  women  should 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  these  great  pio- 
neers in  the  f^eld. 


"Red"  Soldiers  Aid  Democracies 
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was  adopted  by  Poland  when  Czechoslovalcia 
was  Invaded,  it  was  the  pattern  followed  by 
other  smaller  nations  as^the  Nazi  machine 
wantonly  Invaded  its  nelglibors.  regardless  of 
solemn  professions  of  ncnaggression. 

Despite  the  lessons  tlint  are  available  from 
Europe,  where  victimized  nation.?  rue  the 
day  of  indecision,  tineie  [are  people  m  the 
United  States  who  still  |  profess  to  believe 
that  a  negotiated  peacel  with  Adolf  Hitler 
is  worth  considering.  WJiat  has  any  nation 
In  the  world  up  to  thia^  time  gained  from 
any  agreement  with  the  Nazis? 

it  is  a  friehtful  concfluslon  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  noj  way  to  peace  and 
order  in  the  world  exccj^t  through  force  cf 
arms,   ruthlessly'  applied 

who  molest  civilization  fpid  destroy  culture 
It  is  B  bitter  cliolce  for  a 

to  decide  that  they  mu^  prepare  for  tctai 
war.  regardless  of  their 
understanding  its  folly. 

In  the  face  of  recent 
ment  in  the  world  wcul4  be  fit  to  serve  its 
people  or  hold  ctRre  If  lis  responsible  heads 
were  unwilline  to  face  tl^e  brutal  truth  and 
to  tell  all  citizens  exactjly  what  the  world 
Situation  is  today.  Tlie  time  has  surely 
arrived  when  those  whtj  believe  in  truth, 
freedom,  and  honor  mu^t  be  ready  to  give 
more  than  verbal  Ruppott  to  the  principles 
by  which  they  profe.s.s  tcJ  live. 


KON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  i?.. 

'  y   1     '_■  1  s  1  \  r.  .\ 
IN    :HL"  HO'^bE  OK   REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday,  July  22.  1941 


EDITOKTXL    FT'OM   THE  ST.   TAMM.\NY 
l:.\i;.MLH    COVINGTON,  LA. 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get 
real  Americanism  and  a  revelation  of  the 
Sturdy,  courageous  spirit  that  has  made 
America  great,  it  is  necessary  sometimes 
to  go  out  into  the  small  towns  and  taik 
with  the.'e  honest,  God-fearmg  peo;;le 
who  do  not  think  that  a  dollar  is  the 
greatest  tiling  in  life,  and  who  think  that 
America  :s  more  than  a  stretch  of  land 
between  two  oceans.  No  factor  has 
played  a  greater  part  in  keeping  alive 
this  spirit  of  Americanism  than  the 
weekly  ccuntry  press. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  put  into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Tammany  Farmer,  a 
weekly  published  in  Coviii,gton,  La.,  in 
my  district,  which  I  believe  is  fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  viewpoint  of  our  people  back 
home  on  present  world  developments. 

The  editorial  in  question  was  published 
in  the  is>ue  of  July  11.  1941.  and  is  en- 
titled "'Red'  Soldiers  Aid  Democracies" 
and  is  a5  follows: 

(From    tlie    St.   Tammany    Farmer,    Coving- 
ton, La  I 

"ted"  soldiers  aid  DEMOCR.ACIES 

Few  piople  in  the  United  States  would 
have  expected  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
"red"  arn.y  of  Soviet  Russia  would  ever  carry 
the  blessings  of  the  British  and  American 
Governments  in  battle. 

This  strange  turn-around  that  puts  Soviet 
soldiers  flahting  in  common,  and  daneer- 
ous  enen.y^of  every  democracy  is  retributive 
in  that  the  menace  that  now  threatens  Rus- 
sia was  loosed  upon  the  world  largely  because 
Joseph  Stalin  attempted  to  be  smart 

This  si  rain  of  selfi.=;h  and  cynical  acquies- 
cence in  the  Inexcusable  aggression  against 
other  peoples  has  come  home  to  roost  in  the 
Soviet    barn.      Much    of    the    same    atUtude 
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The   Massachusetts   Gerrymander 
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HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE^'RESENTATR'ES 

Tuesday.  July  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   Vllt  BOSTON  POST 

\ 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  redistricting 
of  Ma.=sachusetts,  wheiie  the  Republican 
legislature  is  planning  10  Republican 
congressional  districts  find  4  Democratic 
districts,  even  though  |he  State  is  actu- 
ally divided  50-50.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  ,of  July  20.  The 
Governor,  despite  all  his  protestations 
about  his  faith  in  democracy,  is  said  to 
approve  of  the  plan.  ';And  nobody  has 
heard  the  Republican  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts protest  agjainst  it.  as  he 
should — as  all  believers|  in  honest  repre- 
sentative government  should. 
The  editorial  is  as  fallows: 
[From  the  Boston  Post  pf  July  20.  1941] 

THE  GOVERNOR'^  WORDS 

Apparently  the  Republican  Cliveden  set 
of  Massachusetts,  which  4s  de.=pcraiely  try- 
ing to  anchor  Itself  in  political  power  for  all 
the  days  of  our  generatloo.  has  failed  tc  ob- 
serve the  one  paramount  issue  in  the  rising 
tide  of  criticism  tliat  its  actions  have  pro- 
ve Icid. 

There  has  t>een  only  ofce  issue  in  all  the 
spending  program,  in  all  t^e  gerrymandering. 
In  fU  of  the  political  knifing,  and  in  all  the 
settling  cf  scores. 

Th?  issue  is  simple  honesty 

We  contend,  as  do  honpst  Democrats  and 
Republicans  throughout  every  district  in 
the  Commonwealth,  that  the  gerrymander  is 
a  dishonest  political  maneuver,  handed  down 
to  a  sincere  and  trusting  electorate,  which  de- 
serves a  t>e^ier  deal  at  the  l>ands  of  Its  leaders. 


Tlie  latest  and  most  dt.-ta-essine  example  of 
this  lack  of  straight  dealing  is  tiie  s-tatiincnt 
issued  Jointly  by  Speaker  of  the  House  Herter 
and  Floor  Leader  King  in  defense  o{  the  plan 
for  the  embarrassment  of  CcnprcBiman  Tink- 
HAM  as  well  as  Ci.nertsswomnn  Rocfss  and 
the  elimlnatlcn  of  Congressman  Eliot  and 
perliaps  Congressman  Healey 

Do  not  these  men  know  that  Reprebcnta- 
tives  are  elected  to  carry  cut  the  will  ol  the 
people? 

Do  they  not  know  tliat  Congres.<man  Tink- 
HAM  has  been  obeying  tbe  mandate  ol  tlie 
people  of  his  district,  as  he  Is  required  to  do 
by  sacred  oath,  and  not  tjie  will  of  Republi- 
can whips  on  Beacon  Hill?  Do  they  not 
realize  that  Mrs  Rogers  also  clings  tr  the 
old-fashioned,  but  intrinsically  honest  bdicf 
that  she  is  a  representatiTe  cf  all  the  people, 
the  poor  and  distressed  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
and  the  privihged? 

Is  It  getting  so  that  a  Rt  preventative  in 
Congress  has  to  obey  hite  a  robot  the  com- 
mands of  this  Cliveden  set? 

Can't  we  have  a  Congressman  in  thi^  P'ato 
who  is  able  to  carry  cut  the  blddliig  rf  the 
majority  of  people  in  his  or  her  district,  with- 
out suffering  possible  defeat  because  ct  the 
desires  of  a  ring  of  bosses? 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  will  discount 
ttie  paltry  exc\ises  of  tbe  Herters  and  the 
Kings,  but  will  remember  one  salient  and 
established  fact 

This  is,  that  the  balance  cf  powr  rvrr  t^.e 
legislature  is  held  by  one  man  H'  >  C'.iv- 
erncr  Saltcnstali.  The  Bushnells,  the  Kcit- 
ers.  the  Goodwins,  and  the  rest  have  not 
ecged  far  emugh  Int-  p  -vrr  to  swing  the 
hca\7  majority  of  the  P.6;-u>:;.cau  legislators 
into  line 

But  the  Governor  can  do  this. 
He  still  has  In  his  hands  the  reins  of  power. 
Hi.'  can  swerve  away  from  the  new  course  he 
hfis  pursued  ever  since  he  went  into  office  for 
the  second  time 

He  can  remember  his  promise  tr  bi  a  peed 
Governor,  a  servant  of  all  the  pe<  pie.  a  mi^n 
who  was  returned  Into  cflBce  by  mere  votes  of 
the  opposition  party  tliaa  any  otlur  m  n  cci.f 
political  history 

But  will  he  rcmombert  Were  thcte  u  rds 
Just  campaign  oratory? 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  lie  will  iict 
remember  and  that  his  words  wi.t  Ju~t  i-o 
rr.uch  campaign  oratory. 


Ninety-third  .Anniversary  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Movement 


EXTEN.^ICN  OF   REMARKS 

■    F 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

'■  F  rrirc-  .V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  .\  IIVES 

Wednesday.  July  23.  V.<il 


DECLARA'nON       CF       KLNT'.r.nN  LS       .«.ND 
RESOLUTIONS    ADOPTED    IN    U-4B 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  19 
marked  the  ninety-third  anniversary  of 
the  equal-rights  movenicnt.  It  was 
begun  in  the  United  States  by  th-  calling 
of  what  has  become  known  as  the  Seneca 
Palls  Convention. 

The  men  and  wcnv-n  vho  a.'-H  .Tibit  d  in 
that  little  village  of  N- w  Y  rk  State 
nearly  a  century  fico  adopted  a  declara- 
tion of  sentirniiu-  aiii  a  .^' l  ol  lesoJu- 
lAons. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REr(")ni) 


Of  'hr  12  dfTiinnci-  n-.id-'  ui:r,r.  th.  Na- 
tion, cnly  1,  ii;,t'.  cl  tiie  vctr,  l;a.s  been 
Ci  rn{:ktt  ly  v.i.ii.  For  all  ihr  iv-l  wonu-n 
are  stiil  struuKiiP.i-'  The  st/iuiinento  and 
the  reMjluM'-ns  foUow: 

DFr:\««T!      V      '    F      <;.- -VTTMFVrS      ADCPTFD     AT 

T!-f  li;---  .-v  f  n-.ririk'.r.'i  ;:^  a  histrrv  cf  re- 
p<a'..<J  ii.Ju.'U's  and  usurr.a'i  ns  on  the  part 
f.f  man  toward  Wjinaii.  !  i..].j  in  cUrvrt  ob- 
j*^t  the  estttbl!.=hment  r.t  a  v.  ib-'  are  tyranny 
over  her.  To  prove  thi-.  hf  facts  be  ?ub- 
miMfc!  to  a  rar.did  world 

H«"  has  r\f\'-r  permit t«ci  hor  to  exorcre  her 
Inalienable  ri';h*  to  the  elective  fi;inch;se 

Hi'  h.'i*  compf^Ued  her  to  submic  to  laws  in 
!1-..'  formation  of  which  shr  had  no  vnice. 

Hf  has  withhf-ld  from  her  rivh''^  which  are 
given  to  the  mojt  Ipnornnr  aid  ciegradtd 
nu>n — both  n;itivr:i  and  t  :-pi2i;frs. 

Havine  drprlvrd  hrr  of  'his  ti-^t  right  of  a 
eu:zen.  the  elective  frai.c||«e.  tliereby  Icavins; 
her  without  n  presents tfflfc  In  the  halls  rf 
it?:?!  itlrn    he  has  oppns^ed  ner  on  all  side? 

He  has  made  hrr  if  ini'.rni^d,  In  the  eve  of 
th-  law.  civiUv  ti'    d 

He  has  taken  fi<a:i  h^  r  ..;i  r!t;ht  ir.  pr  p<irty. 
even  t"  til*  wa^es  '-hv  t'.ir..s 

Hf  h.i,s  made  her,  mcraily.  an  irresp' it.sib'.p 
b< .  a  ,i<  she  can  tcnimir  miny  cranes  with 
mipur.,'y  p:  .vidcd  thi  y  Le  done  in  thr-  pre'^- 
enre  ■  :  ]:•  :  hu-bai.d  In  'he  covmaia  cf 
marru..f,  j-iie  u^  c.ir.pflifd  t^  pr(  irn.-e  cbf- 
diencc  tc  hv:  hu.-b.ir.c!  h.'  b*  r  :v.:y.^  to  all 
Intents  and  purpose.-,  ht-r  ma.-.tn— the  law 
giv.ng  hini  p.  wtr  t.;  dttrive  her  of  her  lib- 
ir'v    ai.d  to  ifdnnisister  chAs-tisement. 

He  hub  s,  iiLinu-d  thr  laws  (,f  d.VLrcf,  as  to 
what  ^hii'A  \x-  th»'  proj>er  ciUM";  and  in  ca.sc  cf 
srp.iration.  to  wlv  m  ihe  guard, ani^h:p  of  the 
ch:;dr'-n  thai!  bt-  given  as  to  be  whi^'.ly  resard- 
](...<;  ,f  Thf.  happint's?  1,  f  wrmen -the  law.  in 
nil  rasf'^,  c; -mg  upm  a  fa.'.'e  suppo.-^it  ;cn  cf 
t;-.r  snprrnvirv  of  man  and  giving  all  power 
ir.'o  h:s  h.iiul- 

AfT»»r  d"pri'.  !:-.i;  her  of  a;!  rl£Th'.«  a?  a  married 

woman,  if  .-;n.r'.f    and  the  cwo.er  cf  pr-prrty, 

.he    has   taxed    her    Tn   .support    a    gcvernment 

which  rec'vnizes  her  only  when  her  property 

fan  be  m  ii'f  nr.tVable  to  i':. 

He  ha.«  ni'  n  p<  h/ed  nearly  all  the  prc^fitRble 
empiovm*  i.'.-  ,,t.d  ironi  those  ^he  is  p^'rmi'ted 
to  lollow.  she  receives  but  a  scanty  remuneia- 
tJCn  He  cli  ses  against  her  all  the  avenues 
to  ^\ea:'.h  and  cii.-t  .nctirn  which  he  considers 
m.-.st  hunorabi.'  u  him-fif  A-^  a  teacher  cf 
thei  Iccy.  medicine,  ct  law.  she  i.-  not  known 

He  has  dero.fd  Iv  r  tli-  !ac:l;'i;..  for  i  bo  ::i- 
ing  a  thorough  ciiuca'icn.  ail  ci  ilege^  bting 
c;os'd  H^amst  h'T 

Ho  nhows  her  in  church,  as  well  ns  m  .-'a'e 
but  a  -tibordinato  povitn^n.  claiinint:  a;  -Ti  iic 
authority  :cr  her  exclUM;  n  from  the  m;ni.-try 
and  with  scnif  excepti'n^s-,  from  any  public 
par'icipat;  n  :n  'h,'  afTa;is  cf  the  chiiich 

He  has  ci.;i*((!  a  faLso  public  sentimt  :it  by 
pii.np  to  the  wiiid  a  ditlerent  cede  fcr  men 
and  wmen  by  which  moral  dehnqueiicios 
whicli  (  X'  ind,  'Acmen  from  si,  ciety.  are  not 
only  tciorauci  b'.t  deem,  d  cf  httle  account 
in  mar. 

He  ho-  u.-n-p- d  -he  p»erocaf.ve  of  Jchcvah 
h:ni-eir  ciainuiif:  r  as  his  ritht  to  a-M-n  for 
hor  a  sphere  cf  action,  wh-ni  -hiit  be.oo.^is  to 
her  coio-cience  and  r<^  her  God 

H.  i.<..«  cndeavcted  :n  every  »av  that  he 
c  Hid,  iu  destroy  hir  ci  nfidti.Ve  lu  her  own 


1 


to   lessen    ht  r    .-..-'.f-rfsni-ot 


and    to 


d 


no'.ko    hfr    u.iimg   to    lead    a   dcpender.t    a 
■  bjeet  iilo 

Now,  m  view  of  this  entUc  disfranchise- 
ment cf  one-half  the  people  cf  this  countrv. 
tr.fir  v-,^.  ,;  .,j,,^  rel:i;:.us  decradiUicn.  m 
v.>  A  o:  tite  unjust  laws  above-mentioned 
ao.d  b<^oau.-e  wonun  do  feel  themselves  ag- 
8-i''td.  cppri..vse-!.  and  fraudulently  de- 
prived of  thei;  ni^-t  sacred  riKiiis,  we'ins:.-t 
that,  they  h.o.  e  unraediate  admisMon  to  all 
the  rUih:-=  .o.d  priv:k«:t-  wh:.,-i  bcl.n-  to 
th   m  a-   c:-.?en:;  of  tho  l'n:t<  d  S'.Ui  ~     ' 

In  en-er::--.'  upcn  t!>e  creat  w  'k  fcefcre  us 


lien,  m.^rt  pitMi:;, 


:  air.'- un:  tt  n;  sjoncep- 
n,  and  rid:...le,  but  we 


■^hal!  use  every  instrumentality  within  our 
p  over  to  effect  cur  object.  We  shall  employ 
ai-ent-:.  circulate  tracts,  petition  the  State 
aid  Na^iona.l  Legislatures,  and  endeavor  to 
enh^t  the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  cur  behalf. 
We  hope  this  convention  will  be  followed  by 
a  series  cf  conventions  embracing  every  part 
of  the  conn  TV. 


KFJ^OLfTIONS   .\DrrTTD   .AT   SENTC.'K    F.ALL.S  CONVEN- 

Reschrci.  Tha'  -'.all  laws  as  conflict,  In  any 
Way,  With  ti.'-  true  aoj  substantial  happiness 
cf  wciTian  are  contrary  to  the  great  precept 
of  nature  and  cf  no  validity,  for  this  is  'su- 
perior in  obligation  to  any  other." 

Resoliyd.  That  all  laws  which  prevent 
woman  from  occupying  such  a  station  in  so- 
ciety as  her  conscience  shall  dictate,  or  which 
place  her  in  a  position  inferior  to  that  of 
man,  are  conti^ry  to  the  great  precept  of 
nature  and  theref'^re  of  no  force  or  authority. 

Besoiicl.  That  woman  is  man's  equal — was 
intended  to  be  so  by  the  Creator— and  the 
hiehe'-t  ecod  of  the  race  dem.ands  that  she 
jhruid  be  recognized  as  such 

R'-snlred.  That  the  women  of  this,  country 
cncht  -o  be  enllgh^enrd  in  regard  to  the  laws 
under  which  they  live,  that  they  mav  no 
lone-r  publl'^h  their  deeredation  bv  declaring 
themselve-,  satisfied  with  th»^ir  present  posi- 
tion ncr  their  ignoranc  by  asserting  that 
they  have  all  th'--  riirhts  that  they  want. 

Rr solved.  Tha'  inasmuch  as  man.  while 
cla.mln?  fcr  Inn-. -if  intellectual  superiority, 
dxs  accord  to  w  n:an  moial  superiority,  it  is 
preeminently  hos  duty  to  encourage  her  to 
'itrik  and  teach  as  =he  has  an  opportunity. 
in  all  religious  a-sfrnbi.os 

Rcsolifd.  Thh-  the  fuir.'--  a.nt  unt  of  virtue, 
d.hcacy,  and  refineinen'  rf  b.  havior  that  is 
r.  quired  of  woman  in  the  social  state  should 
a!<o  be  required  of  man.  and  the  same  trans- 
g:.?-.-.;'  r..-  >h.:uld  be  voMted  wrh  equal  severity 
on  !>,:h  man  and  WLr.ian, 

Re.':r:vrd.  That  the  -bjrcticn  of  indelicacy 
and  impr.  priety.  which  is  'o  often  brousht 
n'.:ninst  woman  whm  she  addresses  a  public 
audience,  comes  v^ith  a  very  ill  grace  from 
those  who  encourage  by  their  attendance,  her 
presc-nce  on  the  -^aze.  m  the  concert  or  In 
fi  a-s  of  the   circu.- 

Rr^n!v,-d  Tha-  '.v  man  has  too  long  rested 
satisfied  in  the  circumscnh,-d  limits  which 
corrupt  customs  and  a  perverted  anplication 
of  the  Scriptures  have  m.aiked  out  for  her 
and  th.i'  it  is  time  she  sh-u'd  move  in  the 
enla.rer.d  ^ph-TP  whi'-h  h-r  creat  Cr-ao  r  has 
a.^siened  her 

Rr'x.lvtd.  That  1'  is  the  riu'v  of  th^  women 
of  this  country  to  secure  tc  them,.~elve<;  their 
sacrrd  right  to  the  elective  franch;sc. 

R-sched.  That  the  equality  of  human 
riRhts  results  necessarily  from  the  fact  of 
the  identity  of  th"  race  in  capabilities  and 
responsibiHties. 

Ersohrd,  therefore,  That,  being  invested 
bv  th''  Creator  wr:h  the  same  capabilities 
and  thp  same  consciousness  of  responsibility 
t  r  thtir  exercise,  it  Is  dem.onstrably  the 
r.„;i'  and  duty  cf  woman,  equally  with  man, 
•  pr.  ir.ute  every  righteous  cause  by  every 
r._-hT.us  mrans.  and  tspenally  in.  regard  to 
the  k-rea*  subjects  of  moral-  and  r^^liglon  It 
Is  self-evldently  her  right  to  participa'e  with 
her  brother  in  teachine  them,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  In  public,  by  writing  and  by  speak- 
ir.e,  bv  any  ins'rumentalitif?  pr^  prr  to  be 
u-ed  and  in  any  a.-^sembhes  pronrr  to  be 
hold:  and  this  being  a  self-evident  truth 
growing  out  of  the  do.inelv  .mplanted  prin- 
ciples cf  human  nature,  anv  cust.mi  or  au- 
thority adverse  to  it.  whether  m.odern  or 
wearing  the  hoary  sanct:r-n  of  antiquity  is 
tr  be  recard^>d  ,is  a  ■  rl:-,vident  falsehood. 
ai.d  at  war  wrh  mankind 

R--^o!ird.  That  the  -po  dv  sucofs-;  ,-:f  r,,i. 
cause  depends  up^n  the  zalcus  and  un'ir- 
li  g  ePTcrts  of  biDth  men  nr.d  Wv-.n-i"^-!!.  for  the 
cver-hrcw  of  the  monorolv  of  the  pulpit,  and 
for  the  securing  to  woman  an  -cual  par- 
ticipation with  m.en  in  'he  various  trades. 
pr  ,ie-sicns.   and   c-m.merce 


F.  B    I.  Cooperation  With  State 
Authorities 
I 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

I      OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Widnesday,  July  23,  1941 


Mrs.  RdGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  given  me  to 
extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I  present 
the  following  copy  of  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced today,  authorizing  the  assist- 
ance and  qooperation  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Inkestigaticn  with  the  local  au- 
'thorities  i»  cases  of  felony: 

A  bill  auth<)rlziug  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigatioh  to  cooperate  with  State  au- 
thorities in  the  investigation  of  certain 
crimes      I 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  whenever  there 
is  reason  t<>  believe  that  a  felony  has  been 
committed  resulting  in  the  death,  or  dis- 
appearanc  of,  or  serious  Injury  to,  any  per- 
son, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
assist  and  Cooperate  with  the  local  authori- 
ties In  the  investigation  of  such  offense. 


Many    Canjps    linsuited    tor    Training    of 
1         Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSOiN 

!  I  OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


i 


onday,  July  21,  1941 


M:  KNLTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  World  War  the  War  Department  es- 
tabli.shed  training  camps  in  a  number  of 
out-of-the-way  places  that  were  wholly 
unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  training 
soldiers.  At  that  time  it  was  suspected 
that  a  number  of  the  selections  had  been 
made  largely  to  appease  certain  parts  of 
the  country  or  that  they  involved  real- 
estate  tram-actions  that  would  not  bear 
investigation. 

It  had  b*^^n  hoped  that  the  Wa;  De- 
partment would  not  commit  the  same 
mistake  should  occasion  again  arise 
when  it  became  necessary  to  establish 
camps  to  ta-ain  men  in  future  emergen- 
cies. Evidently  the  War  Department  is 
incapable  of  learning  or  profiting  by  past 
experiences. 

Sheriff  William  J.  Butcher,  of  Morrison 
County,  Minn.,  recently  visited  four 
camps  located  in  the  deep  South,  which 
included  Camp  Claiborne.  I  quote  from 
the  Little  Falls  (Minn  )  Daily  Transcript 
of  Monday.  July  7.  as  follows: 

[From  ttte  Little  Falls   (Minn.)    Dally 
Transcript  of  July  7,  1941) 

Poisonous  snakes,  spiders,  mosquitoes,  and 
stagnant  wa  er  Infest  the  area  of  the  four  big 
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camps,  In'o  which  the  Government  has 
poured  mi  liens  of  dollars.  Reports  which 
Sheriff  Bu*  :her  received  at  the  camp,  though 
not  ofHcial.  are  that  there  will  be  no  maneu- 
vers and  tl  at  all  four  camps  have  been  Con- 
demned— tlie  troops  will  have  to  move  out. 

'Don't  g(  back  to  Little  Falls  and  tell  them 
that  this  ii  a  good  camp."  one  of  the  men 
admonished. 

OmCERS    DOING    GOOD    JOBS 

"But  the  cflncers  apparently  are  doing  all 
they  can  fur  the  safely  of  the  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  are  in  training  under  these  con- 
ditions," the  sheriff  said.  Every  possible 
health  mepsure  has  been  taken,  but  training 
is  confined  to  the  filled-ln  area.s.  which  liralto 
activities  Rumors  are  that  the  troops  soon 
will  be  mcved  to  feome  part  cf  the  country 
where  climatic  anq  topographical  conditions 
Will  provido  more  efficient  training.  No^men- 
tion  was  m  ide  cf  Camp  Ripley  in  this  respect. 

Water  standf  everywhere  except  on  high- 
ways and  area*  which  have  been  built  up. 
Animals  roim  the  nigh  places  and  go  to  sleep 
at  night  01  the  public  roads  Motorists  have 
to  drive  w  th  extreme  care  to  avoid  striking 
them.  * 

rABULCOS  SPENDING   IN   FVIDENCE 

Evidence  of  fabulous  spending  of  the  pub- 
llcs  money  is  to  be  seen  throughout  the  mili- 
tary areas,  but  Louisiana  simply  is  no  place 
for  a  white  man  to  live,  the  sheriff  declared 
The  food  is  good,  but  the  drinking  water  is 
warm  and  insipid.     And  the  heat  is  terrific 

Hundreds  of  boys  are  in  the  hospital  for 
Insect  bites  and  stomach  ailments'.  Sheriff 
Butcher  wis  told.  There  were  no  local  cases 
that  he  h'ard  of.  Morale  among  the  Little 
Falls  men  s  high.  No  member  of  Company  D 
or  Company  E  has  been  put  In  the  guard- 
house or  a  civilian  Jail 

All  the  to\-s  wanted  to  say  hello  to  everyone 
back  homi'.  which  is  a  pretty  big  order,  but 
Sheriff    Butcher    thought    he    could    fill    It  - 
through  the  Daily  Tran-cript 

The  State  cf  Minnesota  has  on  numer- 
\ous  occaMons  offered  to  transfer  Camp 
Ripley   tc    the  Federal   Government    for 
training  -jurposes.    That  camp  has  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  best  camps  in  the 
country    as    to    location,    area,    climate, 
drainage,  transportation,  and  geographi- 
cal location.    For  years  it  has  been  used 
by  the  National  Guard  frcm  a  number 
of  Missis.^ippi  Valley  States,  and  at  times 
as  many  as  35  000  men  have  been  gar- 
risoned there  at  one  time.    Officers  and 
men  havi  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best 
camps  in  the  country.     The  Minnesota 
Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  appropri- 
ated a  m  llicn  dollars  to  enlarge  the  camp 
so  as  to  provide  as  much  land  as  the  Gov- 
ernment could  po.ssibly  use.    The  excuses 
given  by  the  War  Department   for  not 
designating  Camp  Ripley  will  not  held 
water.    It  may  bo  true  that  there  were 
not  enough  barracks  available.    To  that 
excuse  l-t  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  theie  were  no  barracks  or  buildings 
of  any  kind  on  sites  that  have  been  se- 
lected in  the  South— not  even  roads  In 
some    ir.stances— whore    Rip>y   already 
had  thojsands  of  acres  cf  cleared,  high, 
dry.  an<i   accei^sible   land   that   were   all 
ready   fu    maneuvers    as    compared    to 
some  of  the  -wamp  sites  selected  by  the 
War  D,-- Dartnn  nt  in  the  South,  that  must 
be  abandoned   after  the  expenditure   of 
millions  rf  aol!ar.'=.    At  this  point  I  de- 
sire to  quote  from  a  r-^port  recently  made 
on  Camp  Ripleyi 

Topogiaphy  cf  Camp  Ripl^^y  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  the  r^'P'Tt  said,  "is  excep- 
tionally well  -suited  tc  military  training  and 
maneuvers  and  the  soil  will  stand  up  under 
all  typ>es  of  weather  conditions." 


FAVOR.^LE    WTATHER   CITED 

The  report  In  addition  pointed  out: 
"This  area  has  more  clear  days  and  iewer 
rainy  days  than  most  parts  cf  the  country, 
and  precipitation  is  well  &calltered  through 
the  year,  assuring  no  prolonged  interruption 
of  training  due  to  weather.      \ 

"The  State  cf  Minnesota  has  signified  Its 
Intention  of  cooperation  by-  appropriating 
$1,000,000  for  land  acquisition  to  enlarge  the 
camp,  which,  with  84.000.000  already  in- 
vested, brings  to  »5,000,000  tjie  cost  of  de- 
velopment for  Army  use.  '' 

"AMPLE    LABOR  | 

"Ample  labor  exists  In  the  area  for  any 
large  expansion,  and  housing  facilities  for 
several  thousand  workers  ar^  available  on 
the  reservation. 

"Camp  Ripley  Is  strateglcailly  located  in 
almost  the  exact  center  of  North  America, 
has  excellent  railroad  and  highway  facilities 
north,  south,  east,  and  west    ' 

"The  rich  agricultural  Northwest  can  easily 
supply  an  abundance  of  thf  best  health- 
building  foods  obtainable. 

"The  camp  Is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
10,000  lakes  of  Minnesota  with  all  the  at- 
tendant recreational  advantages." 

I  do  not  k:.  w  who  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  selection?  that  have  been 
made,  but  I  will  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  sites  were  selected 
because  of  political  and  other  consider- 
ations that  wholly  disregarded  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  at  large  and  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  their  training  in 
these  camp.^.  I  would  suggest  that  civic 
and  patriotic  organizations,  and  the  na- 
tional committee  cau-e  the  whole  mess 
to  be  investigated  and  tiifit  the  facts  be 
made  known  to  the  American  people  who 
will  take  remedial  action  m  November 
1942  Tlie  facts  as  I  p-n  tliem,  present 
an  indefensible  situation  tiiat  is  little 
short  of  scandalous. 


Time  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

r.F  '  k:  •  h    •■:  » 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPo:ESKNT.-\':  IVES 


Wedne^dcrj   July  23>,  1941 


EDITORI.XL    EROM    THE    i;.-\N    MIANXISCO 
NEWS 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxtenci  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Francisco  News  of 
Tuesday,  July  15.  1941.  entitled  "Time  for 
Action."  j 

[From  the  San  Franci'^co  Ne*'s  of  July  15, 

1941! 

•time    F'lR    AOTION 

Organized  labi  :  h  .-  a  specially  protected 
stattis  under  the  F<<:;eral  antitrust  laws  lor 
a  thoroughly  g^cd  :.;•.;-  t'; 

Strikes,  boycott.-,  pone*  lines  -effect  inter- 
state comm-^rce  Labor  often  gains  its  de- 
mands by  restrainins  trade.  '  But  workers 
must  have  the  '::ch\  to  act ,  as  groups — as 
unions — to  seek  be* tor  wajjes. 'shorter  hours, 
safer  working  conditics 

And  so  Oangre-ss.  on  the  sound  principle 
that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a 
commodity  or  article  of  ccmmrrre  •'  has  guar- 
anteed this  right  Uniut.s  per  t*  are  not  to 
be    treated    as    illegal    combinations    or    con- 


spiracies in  restraint  of  trade  They  arid 
their  members  are  not  to  be  punished  by  the 
an'.itrust  laws  for  using  lawlul  methods  to 
attain  legitimate  objects 

But  the  men  who  ccntrcl  certain  unions 
have  abused  the  right.  Tbey  have  restrained 
trade  in  order  \o  increase  building  cos'i*.  to 
bo.)6t  food  prices,  to  prevent  use  of  Improved 
mi.terials  and  more  efficient  methods,  to  com- 
pel the  hiring  of  uselcs«  and  unnecessary 
latior.  to  help  certain  employers  un\e  com- 
peting em.ployers  cut  of  businef-s,  to  enforce 
fy.'tems  of  graft  and  extortion,  and  to  injure 
rl\al  unions. 

The  guaranty  given  by  Congress  to  protect 
honest  labor  has  been  used  as  a  screen  t>ehiT  d 
wliich  dishonest  labor  bosses  priy  on  }he 
public. 

We  do  not  believe  Congress  ever  Intended 
union  leaders  to  be  Immune  to  antitrust 
prDsecution  when  they  do  such  things  Tlie 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  they  aic  n^t 
Immune  If  they  do  such  things  In  conspiracy 
with  employers.  But  recent  decisions  of  the 
Cc'Urt  interpret  the  intent  of  Congress  to  be 
that  Immunity  shall  apply  to  all  restraint  of 
tr;ide  by  unions  alone. 

These  decisions  have  encouraged  "labor's 
hidden  hold-up  men"  to  believe  that  they 
have  a  special  license  to  engage  In  their  anti- 
social practices  It's  up  to  Congriss  to 
remedy  that  bad  situation  by  restating  Its 
own  intent  in  language  that  lat>or  bosses  and 
courts  cannot  misunderstand 

So  again,  we  call  attention  tr  ')..■  M  or,  nt  y 
and  Walter  bills  now  in  Conpre-s 

These  measures  clearly  define  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  unions — collective  bar-^a:ning. 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  the 
like.  Thus  they  would  strengthen  the  guar- 
anty that  labor  shall  net  be  punished  Inr 
seeking  these  objects.  Tliey  al.^o  define  ob- 
jects that  should  be  illeigitirnate  f^r  labor. 
Just  as  they  are  for  everyone  els'^ — ilh  gal  price 
fl'cing.  competition  killing,  graft,  extortion. 
etc. — and  provide  that  u..lons.  union  ofT^.  lals. 
and  memt)ers  shall  be  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws  if  they  restrain  trade  to  gain  such  ob- 
jects. Thus  they  would  p.ve  the  public.  In- 
cluding honest  workers,  greatly  needed  pro- 
tection. 

Both  bills  are  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  of  which  Representative 
SuMNERS,  cf  Texas,  is  chairman  Lots  have 
action  on  them. 


P  merican  Blood  Demanded  by  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Her  Present  War  and  the 
Permanent  Occupation  of  Germany  by 
the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain 
Planned  -  I 


enti-:n.^ion  of  rkm.arks 
HON,  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

CF    V.^^.s^,  HfI'LTTS 

I.N    yHE  HOUSE  OF  P.SPRF^ENTATIVES 


WtdnCbdav.  July  23,  1'.'41 


ARTICI  E  rrOM  TAE  NOV  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  TINKH.AM  Mi  Spoak- r,  under 
leave  to  ext'-nd  m.v  !■  marKs  in  the  Rec- 
OFD.  I  includo  the  fc  ;io'A-ing  artirlo  from 
rhf  New  York  Tim.os  of  Jiny  16.  1941 1 

From  the  New    V   rk  Time  ct  July  16    19411 

Gre.atest   Untiu   .S:mi:s    M:    Sein    Onit    in 

A    E    F  —  Va.nsitt^kt     '.-^peaki.ng  Plainly, " 

(    •.     His    KOTIRtMlNT      AfcsOlTS    OuR     ArMT    IA 

Nfe:  ED 

By    Cia.it    Tliump-on) 

L  ■siH)N.  July  15  Lord  Vansittart,  retired 
permanent  Under  Secretiri  cf  State  for  Fcr- 
eign    .^."a:•s     loday    decleied    that    the    only 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOKD 


th'.r.c  prs«-:b>  tn  he  eTlrr.l  fr'"m  the  German 
Btt:Mic  ':i;  Rii---.it  '<  t!ni'  tim-'  w!ipr-^;n  Gre'it 
Br'.'iiST;  ;i:vl  •»-,.  fr-.Tcl  Sra'i^s  can  cc:;'inue 
pr''p,ir:i;:  i.-  .i:.d  l.t  .;'>=>Ttft;  'hat  Am>:;can 
help  'n  Br;Vi.::  ^'ill  t-f  nr.'.^'  ft^vCAf  wher. 
BM '!'."r  A;i;'r!t.i;i  ( x;-<  d.ti'<n.iry  force  lands 
Ir;  fr:,:.::-- 

L   rt;  V»:>;"i!rr  «■;>«  pfrrr,;ir.ent  ^^J^|^  S«'C- 

330Tti    ; 


r«  '.ir-. 


F    rcign  AfT.;!r'-  fr;  m   1930 


1938 


eWn  OrS<"f  lui'i)  hi'^  rfceiit  retlrrmen* 

I;;  .1  :«'r:..irk 'hie  ir.r-ttinj,'  w;th  a  sn:all 
pr  i;p  ■' f  r  rr> 'P'  nd>'n:«  trday  hr  made  plain 
th.it  :.<■  i.ad  .  !:«;  Mai.ttd  K  spt'ak  plai::.y  To 
A^.pr^rn  .i:.'i  r.i'.v  b<  ;  r.u  cut>idr  tr.e  E<^vern- 
nr.' ;i'  .1  -■T:\r  luki-t  f-:t  l:;itndfd  "C  il  <  so. 
Tim.  .r  -A  l.t  u;U  take  .i  set  l:i  th*^  H-nj-e 
o;  L.  r!.>   it  'i.t  age  cf  60       , 

F  r  t;.e  present  he  c:'\(  r.o  crecience  to 
Japanese  .ictli  n  en  a  lar^'i-  PCcrle  because  he 
brl:e--t'd  ."iKh  ncrion  "wculd  depend  en  the 
ourccnie  v.;  'h.'  EMrcpt-a:-.  rfT  Tt  " 

tXi'lvT^    nt.FtAT   OF    Rr;sSIA 

H(?  c!eil.ir>cl  tha-  tlie  Gernian.?  had  mad*- 
subsiantial  prcj^rtw  iii  Ru;--;a,  a:x\  i.e 
dc;;btid  «.er;i>ii^ly  a!;v  pbss:Sjil;ty  excep*  a 
C'l  rrnan  victory  H.i-  isne  h' pe>  was  that  t;^.«- 
Russians  wciiki  hnld  i;p'the  Gerrr.aK.>  Icii^ 
encuKh  to  prrT.i'  The  British  and  Americans 
tc  ^•(•t  into  full  sw:nc  productinn 

>h  sub--cribed  fuUy  to  the  tht-ciy  that 
t!>'   0>rnian   attack   rn   Ru -.-la      ..s   at   least 


V' 


d.c tilted    hv    Xhf^    df^ire    to    release    a 


m.lli.  n  ..r  possibly  tw.  niilliin  nv-:i  {•  r  prc- 
duiti'  :;  Ti'.'-c  nien  ar"  needed  net  only  in- 
0*'rin:in  fae'.irie-.  hiit  al-<.i  m  these  cf  occu- 
pied countr>-s  I:i  the  Gern:nn  view.  a=  vni- 
der«;tO'd  here  that  c>  uld  cnly  be  achieved 
by  lninv-ib;li/ln;:  th.e  Ru-.>iian  Army 

Lorf!  Van-It  tart  .suti^'e.sted  that  the  cnly 
wav  d  p-'r:r,.tn(:-,t  pentt  can  be  obtained  and 
nia.iuaii.f'd  IS  by  thf*  British  and  Americans — 
If  victorious — sittine  in  th.o  Germans  with 
ktilf'.'  In  nu-nth  prepar-d  tD  break  nnv  sw'^rd 
rai-ed 

•"Th.c  present  k;enera'i,:n  cf  Germans."  Lord 
Van.->itlart  declared,  "are  so  poisoned  with 
Nain  doctrine  that  there  will  be  ncthing  to 
i\  but  take  thcni  Into  pr.  toctlve  custody. 
If  the  dein.'cracies  expect  to  survive,  they 
must  be  di.'niinant  If  their  dcm.lnance  at- 
ford.s  protection,  they   must   protect  It." 

VV  \R     S5FN     .\S     COr.NTFRRF'.  OLUTION 


Ppe.ikliu 


cne   wh.c   h.ad   had  scnie   hand 


ipii.i;    Bri*!-'.-;    pc'ixy    for    the    p..-' 


In 

years  Lord  Vansittart  declared  that  the  war 
against  Hitlt  r  w.t.s  n  :  a  wcrld  revi  Jutii  n 
but.  in  eSTevt  a  cotinterre%oluTion.  He  said 
nothing  had  seen  spread  so  rapidly  a.«  Na/i 
doctrine  m  the  la^t  few  years  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  it  had  p.us.nied  much  .  f  En^j- 
land  and  America  On  the  oth.er  hand,  he 
rckjarded  spread  of  Riu«sian  doctrine  as  tar 
les-  dankjerous  or  Mkclv   tc  make  converts 

He  asktd  "I.s  Angle-Russian  alliance  one 
mere  step  m  wcrld  revolution?"  And  an- 
swered. "I  d.  n't  think  so  Nazl-ism  Is  a 
much  m.rre  exportable  doctrine  nnd  mere 
tfr^rts  b...   e  ;x>en  made  to  export  it   ' 

He  added  that  in  the  3  or  4  years  wherein 
the  NiiZi..  h.r.e  btvii  exportint;  their  dc<:irine 
to  tile  Unitid  States  aiui  South  America  they 
had  made  m.rre  prosjress  than  the  Cv-mm.u- 
nists  in  20 

With  a  siith  of  recret  he  declared  that 
"it  *eulo  h.i-e  b.ei-.  a  creat  iiion  if  cur  dipK- 
macv  !iad  si.cctecied  ;n  b:i:.^-n;^  Russia  in  en 
our  side   ' 

He  predicted  that  a  tender  peace  would 
be  offered  by  Herr  Hitler  and  it  would  be 
very  specitically  directed  at  America  and  the 
Briti^!i  d.mmuns  He  said  the  offer  would 
b*'  intended  tc  gn-p  the  Germans  tim.e  to 
m.  blli?e  their  forces  for  striking  at  the  rest 
cf  the  wcriri  and  any  stich  peace  would 
mtan  th  it  th.e  next  war  would  come  far 
»i'   :ier  than  the  war  that  followed  Versailles 

He  ti.-ed  one  figure  cf  ?p<-ec  h  that  Ameii- 
Ciun  sfiuuld  remember:    "Wcricl  politics,"  he 


said,  "is  a  bridce  Bam.e  and  It  Is  important  to 
remember  m  briditc  that  a  player  must  have 
a  lock  at  h.s  hand  beicre  he  can  bid." 


Steam  Plants  Are  Needed  ty  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

I  OF   NEW    YCHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\1IVE3 


Wedne-^dau   Jiuy  23.  Ib-il 


ARTICLE   FROM   BUFFALO   EVENING    NEWS 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  un#er 
loav"  to  ext»-p.:i  n:y  remarks  m  ,the 
Record  I  incliu'.e  the  following  article, 
which  appeirfd  m  rho  Buflalo  Evening 
N-\v,s  on  July  18.  1941. 

In  the  lieht  cf  the  pr.  s^nt  cry  of  the 
Prthsident  and  hi.^  pclitical  rrni;?hp;eces 
or  spckesmen  'har  "nno;c  power  is  needed 
for  national  drf-:^n5e."  this  seems  to  be  a 
very  timely  sta'i.mcnt.  HcHrinp.';  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  have  brought 
out  the  fact  that  steam  plair.s  can  be 
more  readily  and  cheaply  con.--tructed  f'U 
an  immediate  emergency.  Tho.se  oppos- 
ing this  unnecessary  construction  have 
continuously  and  constantly  in.>isted  that 
numerous  steam  plants  should  be  con- 
structed when  and  where  needed  instead 
of  usins;  a  huge  amount  of  nM-n,  ni.iney, 
and  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
propos'^d  St.  Lciwrence  seaway. 

IFrcm  the  BufTctlo  Evtiiii.^  Ne-.v-  cf  Julv  18 
1&41; 

STEAM     VL.KSTS     ARE     NEEDED     BY     UNITED     STATES 

(By  David  Lawrence  i 

W.vsHiNGTON.  Julv  18 —Within  the  !a-t  48 
hours  there  was  held  at  t!ie  White  Hou.se  a 
conference,  the  true  slgniflcance  of  which  has 
n  -t  b<^en  reported  in  the  press  What  was 
announced  was  the  proposed  expenditure 
through  Government  subsidy  or  loans  of 
about  $1.000  000  000  for  naw  plants  to  take 
care  of  a  shor'age  in  electric  power.  What 
was  Inadvertently  concealed  was  the  real  re- 
sprnMmiity  for  'he  tragic  .^^ituation  In  which 
th.e  electric-po-.ver  industry  finds  Itself  today 
as  a  ccn.sequence  of  a  blunder  in  judsment 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  airi.-i  and 
abetted  bv  s(>m.e  of  the  very  men  who  cfm- 
ferred  with  him  on  Wednesday,  namolv  Sec- 
retary Ickes;  Senator  Norris.  cf  Nebraska; 
Bt^n  Cohen,  and  the  other  advocates  cf  pub- 
lic rwnership  who  have  influenced  th.e  Presi- 
de n'  for  the  last  several  years  tc  hara.«s  and 
smother  the  privately  owned  public  utilities 

Tlie  death-sentence  law  which  has  kept 
the  executives  of  hcldlne  companies  busily 
occupied  for  18  months  now  m' almost  dally 
conferences  at  the  S  E  C  in-stead  of  tending 
to  their  Jobs,  has  had  the  effect  of  stunting 
the  gnwth  of  electric  power  m  Am.erica  by 
preventing  financintj  for  needed  expansion 
over  a  period  cf  7  years 

The  present  shortage  cf  eiectii:  p.  .wer  was 
foreseen  as  far  back  as  August  1937,  m  a 
memcrandum  subm.itted  to  ihe  President  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  net  made 
public  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  memo- 
randum  said   In  part; 


"It  takes  ordinarily  about  2  years  to  plan 
and  equip  a  modern  steam-generating  plant 
and  3  years  more  to  develop  new  hydro- 
electric stations.  Apart  from  some  large 
Federal  hydroelectric  projects,  there  are  at 
present  comparatively  few  Important  new 
central  stattions  under  construction,  and  if 
the  expansion  of  generating  capacity  had  to 
await  the  blanning  and  completion  of  such 
stations,  a^  acute  power  shortage  would  in- 
evitably enpue  before  they  could  be  brought 
into  prodtitlon,  ,    j 

What  happened  to  this  report?  It  was 
pigeonhole^  because  the  President,  fearful 
of  antagonizing  the  public-ownership  school 
of  thought  in  the  Ne-v  Deal,  let  matters 
drift  and  refused  to  accept  the  well-worked- 
out  compr*mlse  for  settling  the  whole  elec- 
tric-power I  prob'.em  submitted  to  him  In 
confidence  by  Wendell  Willkie  In  January 
1938  Mr  Roosevelt  allowed  enough  money 
to  go  Intcji  Federal-aid  projects  so  that  In- 
vestors w^re  frightened.  This  killed  the 
market  fen  the  financing  of  common  stocks 
from  which  utility  companies  have  since 
been  told  )y  Government  decree  they  must 
get  their  expansion  money  Instead  of  by 
further  issues  of  bonds. 

Then  In  September  1938  the  E>res!dent  ad- 
mitted in  b  press  conference  that  he  feared 
an  electncj-power  shortage  In  the  event  of 
war.  Tcd$y  the  administration  is  to  lend 
$475,000,00^  a  year  for  the  next  5  years  for 
new  plant&i— a  fraction  of  needed  expansion — 
and  recognizes  at  last  that  sttam  plants  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  electric-pcwer  plant 
of  Amcrrt^^  as  contrasted  with  hydroelectric 
developments,  and  far  more  certain  as  has 
been  provcCl  now  by  the  drought  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  which  at  times  seriou.sly  cur- 
tails power  production. 

If  admii^istration  officials  were  not  con- 
stantly seeking  to  shift  the  blame  as  they 
are  repeat  sdly  trying  to  do  in  the  case  of 
aluminum  production,  which  Is  Inadeqviate 
to  meet  tht  fantastic  figures  of  needs  being 
bandied  abfcut.  there  would  be  no  inclination 
now  to  go  back  to  the  record  as  it  would 
be  much  better  if  bygones  could  be  bygones — 
a  lesson  a(pparently  which  Secretary  Ickes 
refuses  to  team  and  which  the  President  does 
not  encouiage  him  to  learn  In  the  Interest 
of  national^  ^nlty. 
i 

j _ 

The  Housing  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HOM.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

'T   K^.N•s^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  21,  1941 


Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  bten  called  to  an  article  appear- 
ing in  Coronet  magazine  written  by  A.  B. 
Lee.  box  171,  BenjamJn  Frankhn  Station. 
Washington.  D.  C,  which  has  a  peculiar 
interest  to  me. 

Kansas  is  the  State  of  pioneers  In  the 
kind  of  home  construction.  "Houses  of 
earth."  with  which  this  article  deals. 
With  the  coming  of  the  earliest  settlors 
the  sod  house  came  into  being  a-  the  only 
kind  of  heme  available  for  those  hardy 
pioneers.  In  1855  Lawrence  was  a  village 
of  sod  houses.  Many  of  them  had  crude 
thatched  roofs  of  prairie  grass.  In  build- 
ing a  house  on  the  homestead  the  line 
for  the  wall  was  usually  drawn  after  dark 
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so  that  It  could  be  located  by  the  North 
Star.  On?  pioneer  said  the  whole  thing 
"was  made  without  mortar,  square, 
plumb.  01-  greenbacks/  All  that  was 
netded  w.-.s  a  pair  of  willing  hands.  Buf- 
falo rcbes  srnetimes  cbsed  the  windows 
and  doors,  but  the  poverty  of  those  early 
settlers  was  shared  by  all.  Occasionally 
the  n?wcomfr  had  a  ■"bee."  and  the 
neighbois  for  miles  around  gathered  at 
the  "clairi"  and  they  v%ould  put  up  his 
house  in  a  day.  The  principal  tools  of 
construction  were  a  scd  plow  and  a  spade. 
Those  houses  were  mighty  comfortable 
in  the  winter  and  did  not  n:ed  much  fire 
to  keep  them  warm.  Those  constructed 
in  later  years  had  the  luxury  of  frame 
roofs,  windows  and  door  s  Us,  and  gave 
the  settler  a  .substantial  house  which  was 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  In  summer. 
Many  a  family  whose  child:  en  constitute 
the  substintial  citizens  of  Kansas  today 
were  reared  in  sod  houses  and  some  of 
them  attended  schools  held  in  houses 
built  of  this  material. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  the 
State  of  Kansas  should  have  recognized 
the  earth  structure  wall  as  an  "economic 
out"  for  the  home  builders,  because  our 
sod  houso  frontier  is  a  history  of  these 
dwellings  and  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  been  exploring  every  pc  isible  method 
of  earth  structure  walls  and  is  new  con- 
templating the  erection  of  a  buildinc  on 
the  campus  of  this  university  at  Law- 
rence. K&ns..  with  walls  of  rammed  earth. 
So,  when  I  read  this  article  in  Coronet 
expounding  the  fact  that  anybody  who 
owns  a  lot  is  standing  on  his  own  best 
building  material  supply,  I  vas  impressed 
with  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  low- 
cost  housing  which  will  givo  our  citizens 
the  maximum  of  housing  fscilities  at  the 
minimum  of  ccst.    The  findings  of  this 
author,  who  has  published  a  booklet  of 
complete  and  illustrated  instructions  on 
how  to  build  these  houses,  are  unquali- 
fiedly supported  by  the  findings  of  Dr. 
Lyman  J,  Briggs. .Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  eminent 
authorities.    The  Bureau  of  Standards,  at 
the  request  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  Indian  Af- 
fairs CommiLion.  has   made   structural 
tests  of  rammed  earth  and  adobe  walls, 
and  Its  preliminary  reports  appear  in  the 
COiOnel  article.    I  desire  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress  by  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  both  the  article  in 
an  abridged  form  and  the  Bureau  report, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Houses  of  Earth 
(By  A.  B,  Lee) 

Since  human  beings  stopped  living  in  caves 
they  have  built  their  castles  In  the  air  or 
their  cabins  m  the  sky  and  hoped  they  would 
some  day  make  them  come  true.  But  too 
often  they  faded  with  the  mirage. 

In  our  struggle  toward  a  higher  civilization 
we  have  standardized  our  way  of  life,  and 
this  new  order  to  which  we  must  conform 
has  forced  the  many  to  become  cliff  dwellers 
in  huge  piles  of  masonry  that  are  shelters,  but 
never  homes.  For  years  a  housing  shortage 
has  existed  throughout  the  country  for  that 
great  army  in  the  low-income  group.  If  th?lr 
courage  jhould  exceed  their  caution,  and  they 
erected  homes  on  plots  they  had  acquired  by 
small  payments,  they  are  weighed  down  for 
years  by  the  tribute  paid  to  contractors, 
unions,  Vnd  material  dealers.  Added  to  this 
Is  the  fear  of  foreclosure  if  these  mortgage 
payments,  "that  are  ju=t  the  same  as  rent," 
are  not  met.  A  way  out  would  be  a  godsend 
for  those  who  long  for  a  belter  way  of  life. 

And  there  is  a  way  out. 


Back  in  1937  tne  writer  submitted  an  article 
titled  "Houses  of  Earth."  to  Coronet  maga- 
zine, and  it  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
that  year.  It  briefly  told  how  ckstles  in  the 
air  might  be  brought  down  to  eat^h  and  built 
of  the  earth  itself.  Tl:iere  is  nothing  new 
about  the  method,  for  it  is  as  olc^  as  recorded 
history,  and  is  known  In  France  as  Pise  de 
Tcrre. 

Th^  response  to  that  article  was  im.mcdiate 
and  amazing.  Thousands  of  in(quiries  were 
received  by  the  editors  and  the  author  asking 
for  r.dditicnal  information  on  rftmnied-earth 
houfes.  Every  State  in  th?  Union  was  rep- 
rosrnted,  as  also  were  such  far  places  as 
China,  South  Africa,  Australia,  India,  and 
many  European  countries.  But  when  mem- 
bers of  the  building  trades  wer(  approached 
for  their  views  on  this  type  of  construction 
there  was  little  enthusiasm  evinced  Doubts 
were  raised  In  the  minds  of  »  few  a.-  to 
whether  all  was  well  along  the  rtimmed-earth 
front. 

EARTH    WALLS   WTLL   BE.VR   THE    LOAD 

The  answer  was  forthcoming  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  cf  Standards,  from  a  man  who 
has  demonstrated  unusual  ability  in  being 
able  to  know  with  given  material  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  dene.  This  man  is  Dr, 
Lyman  F.  Briggs,  noted  for  his  Intensive  lab- 
oratory procedure.  The  problem  laid  before 
him  was  the  ever-recurring  contention  by 
building  contractors  and  private  indivldual.s 
th'^t  rammed  earth  wall?  would  crumble  when 
subjected  to  stresses  and  strains.  Dr.  Briggs" 
answer  was  emphatic  and  gratifying:  "Thesa 
walls  will  bear  the  load  " 

Tlie  following  statement  was  made  by  Dr. 
Brig  is: 

"I  feel  that  Coronet's  articles  on  rammed- 
earth  houses  serve  effectively  to  bring  this 
type  of  construction  to  the  attention  cf  the 
public  and  to  stimulate  the  Interest  of  home 
owiK^rs. 

"Although  walls  of  earth  have  been  known 
and  used  successfuUy  since  prehistoric  time<;, 
there  is  very  little  data  on  their  strength, 
weal  her  resistance,  and  heat  transfer;  there- 
fore, at  the  request  cf  the  Rational  Youth 
Administration  and  Office  cf  Indian  Affairs, 
we  included  five  earth-wall  constructions  in 
cur  program  en  the  determination  of  the 
structural  properties  of  lew-cost  house  con- 
Etru'tion.  .        , 

"V.'e  believe  that  the  strength  and  ether 
structural  properties  are  adequate  for  cne- 
and  two-story  houses  If  the  work  Is  done  by 
persons  who  have  had  some  training.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  an\-cne  with  a  little 
Instruction  can  build  earth  walls  successfully. 
"The  fact  that  people  having  little  money 
can  build  earth  walls  themselves  with  mate- 
ri:i'-s  readily  available  appeals  to  me  very 
strongly.  Making  information  on  earth  con- 
structions available  through' our  reports  is, 
I  think,  an  effective  way  to  help  the  people 
of  this  country  to  help  themselves. 

"Our  study  v.as  planned  by  a  group  of  ex- 
perts who  were  experienced  in  such  con- 
struction. The  group  included  Mr.  Thom/is 
Hibben,  who  has  built  rammed  earth  houses 
under  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  Mr. 
Elbert  Hubbell.  mstiuctor  of  rammed  earth, 
OfB-e  of  Indian  Affairs;  Commander  C.  S. 
Stevenson,  Navy  Department;  who  has  con- 
structed field  hospitals  of  earth  in  China; 
Mr.  T.  A.  H  Miller,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering,  a  well-known 
authority  on  rammed-carth  construction;  and 
Mr.  Fi-ancls  MacDonald,  con^lting  engineer, 
who  developed  the  us*  of  eatth  with  admi.x- 
tures  of  Portland  cement,  called  terracrete. 
Mevsrs.  Hubbell  and  MacDooiHld  supervised 
the  construction  of  ail  specimens. 

"Five  t3rpes  of  earth  ccpstruction  were 
studied,  adobe  brick,  bitudcte  brick,  mono- 
lithic terracrete.  terracre'e  blcick.  and  rammed 
earth.  The  earth  used  was  a  m.:xture  con- 
taining 50  pcrccLt  of  cla;.  loam  and  75  per- 
cent of  sand  gravel  with  njcisture  content 
between  10  and  12  percent.  .  Analysis  cf  the 
mixture  showed  it  to  ccns:5t  of  43  percent 
of  fine  sand,  19  percent  coarse  sand,  22  per- 


cent   silt,    17    percent    clay,    and    8    percent 
colloids. 

"The  weight*  of  all  five  cionstructlcns  were 
nearly  the  same  ranging  from  120  lb.  ft  3  for 
the  bitud^itac  to  137  lb  ft  3  for  the  terracrete 
bl(Kk.  The  monolithic  terracrete  and 
rammed  earth  walls  were  14  inches  thick, 
the  block  walls  ftpproxlmaiedy  12  inches  thick. 
Tlie  adobe,  bltutiube.  and  ritmmed  earth  walL-^ 
carried  compressive  loads  up  to  11  lb.  in  2; 
the  terracrete  walls  were  Ptronger,  carrying 
compressive  loads  up  to  500  lb.  in.  2,  both 
under  eccentric  loading  Ail  cf  the  walls 
withstood  transverse  loan?  such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  the  w,nd  of  59  lb.  ft.  2  or  more. 
The  performance  under  impact  was  b.-tter 
than  that  cf  many  types  of  masonry  walls, 
ar.d,  like  masonry  walls,  the  earth  walls  re- 
sisted concentrated  loads  psxtremely  well,  ex- 
cept near  sharp  corneri.  The  raclclng 
strengths  of  the  adobe,  bitudcbc,  and 
rammed  earth  walls  were  cf  the  order  cf 
2,000  to  3,000  pounds  per  foot,  while  those 
of  the  terracrete  walls  were  greater  than 
6,250  pounds  per  foot. 

"From  the  point  of  views  cf  the  structural 
pro{^rties,  all  five  forms  Of  earth  construc- 
tion are  quite  satisfactory.  Our  measure- 
ments of  heat  transfer  ate  not  completed. 
Earth  walls  have  high  heat  capacity  wblch 
aids  in  reducing  fluctuations  of  temperature 
and  maintaining  a  more  uniform  tempera- 
ture. In  summer,  the  temperature  inside  an 
earth  house  does  not  rise  to  as  high  values 
as  hou'-^s  having  v.-alls  of  lower  heat  capacity. 
Earth  walls  are.  cf  course,  fireproof.  E-%rth 
walls  must  be  protected  against  the  erosion 
of  driving  rains.  ■ 

"The  Bureau  has  made  tio  special  study  of 
protective  coatings  for  earth  walls,  but  a 
l£rge  amount  of  vork  has  been  done  at  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  S^iuth 
Dakota  State  College.  In  many  cllmate;5  pro- 
tection can  be  secured  by  using  an  overhang 
on  the  roof. 

"Members  of  the  Bureau  staff  have  had  no 
personal  experience  in  the  construction  of 
complete  houses  of  earth  and  are  not  in  a 
position  to  advise  on  the  structural  details. 
Some  instruction  is  required,  and  the  mois- 
ture must  be  held  within  deflnit*  limits. 
The  cooperating  experts  referred  to  eprller 
ill  this  letter  ft-e  in  a  better  position  than 
I  ve  are  to  provide  advice  on  the  construction 
of  houses.  Whether  or  net  earth  walls  will 
salve  to  a  great  extent  the  urgent  problems 
of  adequate  houses  for  low-income  groups 
must  lie  decided  by  housing  experts  and  by 
experience. 

"Respectfully, 

"Ltman  j   Briggs. 

j  Director." 

The  Coronet  article  continues: 

One  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  to  the 
use  of  rammed  earth  as  a  building  material 
has  been  the  atti'ude  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  When  appt  cached  on  the 
subject  of  accepting  rammcd-earth  houses  as 
fecurity  for  long-term  loaiis.  the  requests 
were  denied.  Such  a  loan  wtis  sought  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hassey,  of  Irvingtofti.  N.  J.,  from  both 
the  Federal  Housing  Adndnistration  and  the 
Farm  Security  AdministrBtion  He  was  re-  , 
lused  this  aid  c:i  the  grounds  that  "at  the  i 
present  time  no  adequrtte  basis  has  been 
developed  upon  which  tbe  permanence  and 
durability  of  rammed-earth  construction  can 
be  EUfiBciently  predicted  to  Justify  F.  H,  A. 
acceptance  as  security  for  long-term  Irans." 
,\nd  yet  F  HA  had  only  to  observe  in  Wash- 
ington, D  C  ,  a  guinea  pig  of  rammed  hilltop 
earth  in  a  house  built  in  1773  at  1300  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NE.  and  still  occupied  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

To  Mr,  Hassey  it  was  a.  pared  jx  that  some 
Government  Departments  spent  money  en 
rammcd-earth  projects  while  ether  Depart- 
ments of  that  same  Government  refowd  to 
earn  money  through  loans  on  them. 

Being  a  persistent  perAin,  he  learned  that 
{«veral  hundred  rammed-»arth  hou.s'  -  l.,.d 
been  erected  in  Puerto  Bico  by  the   Pueito 
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Ricu  Ri-construqtlon  ACmir.jrtr  axn  Ho 
hta.d  of  the  pl-e  hou3i!>8  biiut  on  the  Indian 
Resfrvatlcn'in  Scu:h  IXikcta  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indtau  A'Tairs  and  the  wcrk  at  Cudeiidale, 
.Ala.,  by  the  Re-'etilemeiu  Administration, 
A-rr-  ■  'he  letter?  received  In  h'is  search  for 
I!  .;  n  en  rafinMd-eartb  houses  was  one 
li.  .u  n.i.j.h  L  Pitiy.  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agruultural  engineering,  South 
t  ■  ntc  Colli        w       wrote: 

;     .       ct  the  c  .      s  of  ranamed  eanh 

wails  th.  t  wp  are  inieresteU  in.  We  are  in- 
terest i  J  m  the  fact  that  they  are  the  mcst 
v^iJunble,  and  that  it  would  be  practically 
Ir-ip'-^sible  to  equal  a  wail  of  this  kind  which 
is  •i'ln'-st  a  perfect  Insulator:  at  the  same 
f.  being    !.:  ■     -'if,    weathcr- 

i        :.  and   j..      ;  d  or  ^^h:ie 

ani'  We  knew  that  a  rammed  earth  wall 
Ciflle  of  s-atitf  ctcry  soil  and  stiiccecd  prop- 
erly 18  absolutely  permanent  In  its  construc- 
tion If  the  stucco  Is  maintained  Intact, 
It  shi  uid  last  Indtflnitely." 

0,ne  of  the  most  eI^thusiastlc  bocs'ers  for 
pi  c  de  trrre  construction  Is  Col.  Paul  S. 
BilsB.  of  the  S  .c:al  Security  BG.ird,  Kansas 
City,  Mo,  Culcnt'l  _  Bhss  built  a  one-&tcry 
farmhouse  and  large  garage  on  his  Scotia 
Lily  ranch  at  Hettinger,  N  Dak  ,  and  it  has 
become  the  show  place  of  that  section.  So 
many  persons  have  visited  bis  ranch  to  in- 
spect and  obtain  Informaiicn  about  ramnud 
f  walls  thai  Colonel  BUps  has  erected  a 

1  buUe'ln    board    en.  <hls    premises,    to 

which  he  has  attached  photographs  of  all 
the  bufldlng  processes,  trg.?ther  with  instruc- 
tions on  the  method  pursiieU.  H"  states  that 
It  1?  ''the  bfjt  house  I  ever  lived  in."  The 
c<^t  of  the  house  built  by  Colonel  Bliss  at 
P  t  Lily  ranch  was  $1.7C0,  of  wh.ch  the 
:;al  cost  $700  and  the  labor  $1,000. 
(  i^nder  C.  S,   Stevenson.   United  Staves 

.V.  .  .  believes  that  such  walls  can  be  built 
frgm"12'..  to  15  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The 
gcn?*r;:i  estimate  for  the  cost  of  rammed 
earth  structtires  is  placed  at  70  percent  for 
labor  and  30  pe.'-cent  for  materials. 

The  question  most  frequently  asked 
•bcut  rammrd-earth  buildings  is  what  they 
Will  cost  The  answi>r  depends  upon  the 
coft  cf  labor  In  the  bulldiug  area  being  con- 
sidered. If  the  builder  Is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  men  relatives-  who  will  lend  a  hand, 
after  the  architect  has  completed  his  plans! 
tho  coat  Will  be  reduced  to  whatever  car- 
r  r  work  is  required  en  the  reef  ar.d 
1...  •  the  dwelling,  together  witli  the 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring  needed  to  mod- 
ern L-*e  it. 

We  travel  at  breakneck  speed  ever  roads 
that  have  borne  mere  intensive  weathering 
than  pise  walls,  yet  the  factors  that  protect 
thorn  both  are  Identical.  By  using  the  airt 
under  our  feet  we  can  have  walls  as  enduring 
as  rock;  walls  thar  harden  witli  e.\po.-ure  and 
protect  cvir  homes  frcm  fire  and  storm  haz- 
ard* All  this  we  can  have  simply  bv  u<=i'^B 
Mcthcr  Earth  t-  j     j  s 

Other  examples  of  pise  construction  near 
the  Nations  Capital  are  to  be  found  at  Mcnti- 
cello,  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Several  of 
the  f.irm  buildings  there  are  cf  this  material 
and  Jefferson  recommended  this  method  for 
f'  low  cost  and  permanency  In  the  rubui^s 
cf  Washington  there  is  a  Dxi'-.-h  r-!onlaI  hcuse 
built  20  years  ago  by  Dr  H  H  Humphrey, 
a  scientist  of  the  Dt-partner.t  cf  Agrictilture! 
The  wall?  are  cf  rammed  earth  takeri  from  the 
cellar  excavaticns,  and  are  cnpnble  cf  ?-<:p- 
pcttlrg  a  weight  cf  mere  than  2,000  tors 

At  Larham  Md  .  is  an  e':ght-ro:m.  two-story 
h.^ns.^  cf  rammed  earth  built  by  rb"  rrvner. 
^'-  Robert  Cook,  on  week  en:-^  T:  ••  t'::!d- 
::  .;  a  is  erected  by  uriskilled  later  ui.d.r  the 
rt'.recrirn  of  the  owner,  who  is  net  a  builder 
by  trade 

Pise  de  tcrre  Ci'nstruction  hi-  re-  \:  ew 
eagerly  seized  for  commercial  prcmcticn.  bo- 
cause  there  1<  very  little  mcr.ev  to  b,->  mn.de 
from  it  by  c  :i'ractcr<!  ai-.d  tlu^  bM;:riing 
trades,  vf  tb-  i,-u--crct  h'.-.i'^irvjr  cr.-lem 
might  well  r-e  ••  Iv-d  ;t  r  ^e-:-  rr,  ir.  -eH.  with 
that  thougiit  ill  n..:  d     H.  w--.tr,  ar.  a'.v.xkt::- 


ing  to  its  possibilities  Is  Imminent,  for  a 
number  cf  prcj-xts  supervised  by  the  officials 
of  N.  y.  A..  C.  C.  C,  ar.d  W.  P  A  are  now 
under  way.  Such  a  plan  has  been  developed 
by  H  Seikcwiah.  Industrial  consultant,  of 
WashiTigton.  D.  C.  Hte  plan  Is  well  adapted 
to  mass  construction  cf  houses  of  earth,  by 
use  of  which  individual  develcpers  can  get 
m'Te  value  frcm  the  crizen's  hcme-buildmg 
dollars. 

So  far  it  is  ithe  first  commercial  project 
launched  fcr  mass  construction  under  the 
supervision  cf  expert  bu.lolr.g  a^Khpnties  in 
close  cooperation  with  Federal  exports. 

Fcr  those  planning  to  build  a  house  cf 
earth,  the  most  importarit  thirg  to  knew  is 
whether  the  soil  they  intend  to  use  Is  of  the 
prcptr  mixture.  Advice  en  soil  analysis  can 
be  received  by  sendins;  a  letter  self-additssed, 
etc  ,  to  Mr.  Thcmas  Hibben.  Vienna,  Va  ,  who 
will  arrargg  to  make  the  analysis  or  advise 
where  such  can  be  obtained. 


W:;r-!  si:e   Po'l 


E:r:::^,SiON  of  rla:ar:cs 


IXM.  ClOIv^  a.  PALlOC:^ 

'  :    r  •  .NOis 
i:.'   lilZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  23.  1941 


RESULTS  CF  POLL  A:;D  LETTE.R  TO 
PnE5IDENT  PRI:;TED  IN  WAUKEGAN 
^ILL  )    NEWS-SUN 


M..  FADZQCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lake 
County,  111.,  is  representative  of  intelli- 
gent, patriotic  American  opinion.  It  con- 
tains prospercu3  farming  territory,  in- 
dustrial centers,  and  residential  suburbs 
of  Chicago.  The  accompanying  state- 
ment of  a  poll  just  completed  by  the 
Waukegan  News-Sun  is  therefore  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  document.  Tlie 
poll  is  discussed  and  analyzed  in  a  letter 
from  the  publishers  to  President  Roose- 
velt, 

[From  tee  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun | 

NEWS-SXJN     WA3-ISStrE     POtX    ET    COMMtJNITIES 

Question:  "Shall  the  United  State*  enter 
tb."  w-r  :■>  hf.p  defeat  Hitler?" 
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CUT  FrncENT  Vote  Ac.«nst  E-vtrt 

—Aid  to  BisrrAiN  Atso  Lags  in  Poll 

BY  Nevvs-Sun;    Final  Ficuhes 

President  Roosevelt 

's  note:  The  foUowing  Is  an  open 

President    Franklin    D.    Rccscvelt, 

to  Secretary  of  State  Ccrdell  Hull, 

C.   Wayland   Brooks.   Senator   Scott 

d  Congressman  George- Paddock  •) 

President:  The  Watikegan  News- 

ust  completed  a  poll  of  Lake  Ccunty. 

its  readers  to  antwer  the  follovang 


the  United  States  enter  the  war  to 
Hitler?"  and  "Shall   the?  United 
•e  -all-out  aid  to  Great  Britain  short 
war?" 

their  arev/ers: 
entry  Into  war:  88  percent,  by  a 
784  to. 263. 
aid  to  Britain:  53   percent,   by  a 
4092  to  959.J         • 
estions  w€i?e  framed  so  as  to  el.ml- 
propaganda  angle.    This  new.^p.-^per 

0  voter  as  to  how  it  thought  he  or 
■  vote;  thi?  is  purely  a  ciitzens'  poll 

1  newspaper  poll. 

TYPieAL    melting   POT 

information.  Mr.  President.  Like 
a  typical  melting-pot  dommunity 
■astern    Illinois.     We    rFpres3nt    a 
reeds  and  nationalities  of  nil  colors, 
heavy  German  population.?  in   Me- 
ier Italian  populations  In  High- 
tibh  sons  and  daughters  in  strong 
at  Zion,  all  nations  In  the  mam- 
is  of  North  Chicago  aiid  Wau- 
Tliere    are    Poles,    Slovaks.    F^nns. 
thuanlans,  and  Russians.    We  ha.e 
plcyed   John   Dees,   cur    Armours, 
vyifts.    In  fact,  were  pretty  typical! 
"  not  a  street-corner  ncr  scap-fcox 
President.    It  was  a  postcard  poll  In 
went  put   to   cur  more  than 
subscribers,  newspaper  readt^rs 
been  anxiously  fpllcwing  the  day- 
vents    of    this    topFv-turvy    world. 
rs,  newsstand  buyers  and  m2rabers 
divided  on  the  war  issues,  came 
hree  cfBces  to  sign  separate  ballots, 
enough,  there  was  not  one  Qippant 
"'"  in.    And  approximately  2<J  per- 
the  ballots  were  returned,  an  un- 
Igh   return    in   such    a    pell.     The 
sere   all   serious,  thoughtful. 

SENTIMENT  AGAINST  WAR 
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y   Will   not   be   surprised.   Mr. 

to  find  the  Midwestern  sentiment 

so  much  greater  than  the  senti- 
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ment  you  hear  expressed  in  Washington  and 
along  the  Atlantic  keaboard  However,  it 
may  surprise  you  to  see  that  53  percent  vote 
against  aid  to  Britain. 

We  offer  no  propaganda  and  no  advice,  only 
the  honest,  accurate  figures  to  the  man  we 
elected  to  lead  us  through  these  tremendous 
times. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

The  PtrausHERS. 


Extension  of  Military  Service  of  Selectees 


t.vTENyiON   OF   Rr.M.AIiKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   nrrr.F-FNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  23,  1941 


LETTFM    r!-;;NTED   IN    TV.l.   NFW  YORK 

TIM  E.- 
Mr. BAI  IJWIN  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rt-marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follow' nr  letter  which 
was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  cf  July  23.  1941] 

LONGER  SERVICE  IS  FAVOEFD SELECTEE,  RECOV- 
ERING FROM  SHOCK  I  :  i  :  N  K.S  TERM  SHOULD  BE 
EXTENDED 

To  the  EorroR  of  the  Nev  York  Times: 

My  first  reaction  to  the  request  of  the 
President  to  extend  the  period  of  service  for 
selectees  was  one  of  chagrin  and  then  disap- 
pointment. That  response.  1  admit,  was 
purely  ■  notional.  After  applying  logic  to  a 
situation  which  requires  it,  I  hav  t>een  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  President  Roosevelt 
faced  no  other  course. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  this  Nation  needs 
a  well-trained  army  to  preserve  peace,  if  pcs- 
,  sible,  or  to  prepare  to  acquit  itself  ably  in 
case  of  war  We  must  face  realities  before  we 
decide  on  our  course  cf  action.  One  year's 
service  is  InsufBcient  in  which  to  knit  to- 
gether a  powerful  army,  strong  enough  to 
deter  others  from  forcing  a  war  upon  us  and 
powerful  enough  to  win.  if  that  time  ever 
arrives. 

True,  the  normal  lives  of  many  of  us  se- 
lectees are  disrupted  by  this  period  of  train- 
ing. Nevertheless,  1  would  rather  face  the 
risk  of  disrupting  my  life  than  losing  it.  The 
time  spent  in  the  service  is  not  wasted,  even 
if  wc  never  make  use  of  the  knowledge  we 
acquire  in  the  Army. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  benefits  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  «there  are  many  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  to  the  men  We  have 
learned  how  to  live  compatibly  with  cur 
neighbors.  We  have  learned  that  no  political 
group,  religious  faith,  or  economic  class  has 
a  monopoly  on  patriotism  All  this  will  con- 
tribute to  making  us  better  citizens  after  we 
return  to  civilian  life 

The  great  majority  of  men  are  more  than 
willing  to  continue  their  service  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  The  morale  is 
extremely  high,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  solici- 
tous attitude  of  our  oCBcers,  the  excellent 
living  quarters,  and  the  high  degree  of  co- 
operation among  the  men  The  gains  to  be 
realized  by  keeping  us  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod so  far  cu ".weigh  any  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  an  early  discharge,  it  should  be 
apparent  to  every  Congressman  that  there  is 
but  one  possible  way  to  vote  on  the  impend- 
ing legislation 


Pine  Camp.  N    Y.,  July  16.  1941. 
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Out  of  Their  Own  Mouthi 
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EDITOKl-^I    FPOM  IHE   H<   '...L.'WLi 
E'.EMNCt    .-ENHNEI 


,MICH 


c 


f 

Mr.  JONKMAN  V.:  .=  ;>'.,]<:■;•'■: 
leave  to  extend  m>  :•  :r.  i:  r>  1!:  "!•  P.i  k- 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Holland  (Mich />  Evening  Sentinel  of  July 
21.  1941: 

I  From  the  Holland  (Mich  )  E\fening  Sentinel 
of  July  21.  1841 { 

otJT  or  their  own  mOlths 
Those  who  are  hot  for  getting  us  Into  a 
shjOoting  war — Ickes.  Knox.  Stlmson.  and 
mb^y  others — expect  the  Ar^iencan  people 
simply  to  take  their  word  for  it  that  the  way 
they  interpret  the  international  situation  Is 
the  only  Simon-pure  correct  one  And  when 
someone  has  a  different  interpretation  he  is 
called  unpatriotic  and  is  sometimes  even  said 
to  be  in  league  with  Hitler  But  only  3  or 
4  years  ago  those  same  shouteirs  for  war  were 
shouting  Just  as  loud  from  'the  other  side 
of  their  mouths. 

Examples  aplenty  could  be  given  of  this 
fact  Suppose  we  go  right  to  headquarters 
and  quote  the  President  himself  On  August 
14,  1936,  in  an  address  at  Chalitauqua.  N  Y  . 
the  Pre.sident  said  these  words: 

"We  can  keep  out  of  war  if  those  who 
watch  and  deride  have  a  sufficiently  detailed 
understanding  of  international  affairs  to 
make  certain  that  the  small  decisions  of  each 
day  do  not  lead  tc  ward  war  and  if  at  the  same 
time  they  possess  the  courage  to  say  'No'  to 
those  who  selfishly  or  unwisely  would  let  us 
go  to  war  " 

That  statement  would  see'm  to  carry  its 
own  comment.  That  phrase,  "the  small  de- 
cisions." seems  so  ironical  in  Jhe  light  of  the 
record  of  such  small  decisions  since  that 
have  Jed  us  to  the  very  edge  of  war  that  the 
President's  severest  critic  could  hardly  have 
improved  on  his  words 

The  President  has  now,  under  pressure  of 
congressional  leaders,  abandoned  "for  the  time 
being"  the  proposal  to  acquire  the  right  to 
send  troops  anjTRhere  in  the  world  where 
they  may  be  needed  But  the  mere  fact  that 
the  President  could  for  a  while  at  least  back 
this  proposal  of  General  Majshall's  gives  an 
odd  sound  to  these  words  spoken  by  the 
President  in  his  fireside  chat  cf  December  29. 
1940:  "There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an 
American  expeditionary  force  outside  our  own 
borders.  Tliere  Is  no  Intention  by  any  mem- 
ber, of  your  Government  to  sejid  such  a  force 
You  can  therefore  nail  any  talk  about  sending 
armies  to  Europe  aa  deliberate  untruth." 

That  was  spoken  only  a  little  ever  6  months 
ago.  Those  who  oppose  sending  American 
boys  outside  America  are  basing  their  oppo- 
sition on  such  and  other  statements  by  the 
President  and  by  his  chief  fides.  They  are 
assuming  that  words  mean  what  they  appear 
to  be  saying  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  them 
to  expect  that  .'oich  pronouncements  by  the 
most  responsible  member  of  the  Government 
can  be  depended  upon. 

And  there  are  others  Speaking  in  Boston 
on  October  12,  1940.  Mr.  Wiillkie  said:  "Our 
boys  shall  stay  out  of  Eurqpcan  wars  We 
must  be  strong  "  That  is  exiBctly  what  those 
who  oppose  entering  the  war  island  fci  today: 
America  must  be  strong  ajid  stay  strong. 
Todav  Mr.  Willkie  is  singing  another  tune. 
In  Baltimore,  October  30,   lp40,  Mr.  WUlkie 


said;  We  are  against  sending  our  brys  into 
any  war  other  than  the  defense  of  eur  cwn 
country."  Today  it  is  easy  Icr  him  to  inter- 
pret any  step  as  "defense  '  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  took  those  worda  of  his  and  cl  tiie 
President's  seriously  Vi^t  rcday  the."?  learirr.s 
so-e  wondering  why  A:-.<:.  j:.-  ht.  :.  ;  ni  re 
war-minded  than  th>  v  .i:t  H-ie  Hit)  tTrtXe 
the  answer  out  cf  th'  .r  ::.  i:.h- 


What  of  the  Future  Monetary  Policies  of 
the   United   States? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or      I 

HON,  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  (a;  :>    in:  * 

IN  'I  HE  HO'JSE  OF  f;epf,esentatives 
Wedn e.scf a V   Ju!v  -^    y^^i 


EXCll-lVT    KI-OM    BOOK    E.VTITLED 
■  PI.'^lNMNO    >oh    A.MEKICA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  v'.  C;-.::fornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  vtry  signilicdnt  book  l.:i^  le- 
cently  come  ot!  the  press,  enii'^cc  Plan- 
ning for  America."  T:.i  b>  k  i.^  (d;t-d 
by  George  B.  Galloway,  ci.c  i  f  ti.i  ablr.^t 
research  men  in  the  United  S'a'f  >.  and 
consists  of  cliapters  by  a  score  of  eminent 
people.  The  book  is  a  frank  and  fearii  s.s 
appraisal  of  what  we  are  up  a.  .iiii^t  and 
of  the  things  we  must  do  if  v..  a:e  to 
beat  this  economic  probl«  ii.  I  lakt  spe- 
cial pleasure  In  including  herewith  a  pas- 
sage from  the  book.  take:i  fi  ni  rhap'er 
32,  on  Tools  of  Fmaiu  ..u  .-.n.;  I:uiu.-;::al 
Management,  and  written  b;.  M:  Ga.".o- 
waj'  himself: 

monetary  policy  and  managed  credit 

The  chief  functions  of  morjetary  policy, 
as  distinguished  from  flsCal  policy,  are  to 
control  the  volume  of  money  and  credit  and 
their  distribution  between  alternative  uses 
in  order  to  promote  the  full  and  balanced 
use  of  the  productive  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. To  this  end.  the  guiding  principle  of 
monetary  policy  should  be  to  stabilize  the 
p>er  capita  supply  of  money,  including  credit 
created  by  banks  which  accounts  for  most 
of  the  Nation's  mc:jy  supply 

Prior  to  the  New  D>  .1  :hc  Federal  Reserve 
System  relied  largely  upon  market  opera- 
tions— the  purchase  and  sale  of  Govern- 
ment securities — to  regulate  the  supply  of 
money,  stabilize  the  general  price  level,  con- 
trol interest  rates,  and  mitigate  depression. 
Its  easy  money  policy  stlir.ulated  stock  and 
real  estate  speculation  ai;d  aggravated  the 
unbalance  in  the  distrilDaition  of  the  na- 
tional income  among  farmers,  wage  earners. 
and  investors.  Prices  were  stabilized  while 
costs  of  production  were  rapidly  falling,  thus 
widening  profit  margins.  Meanwhile  the 
weakness  of  the  labor  movement  and  the 
displacement  of  men  by  machines  widened 
the  disparity  In  income  distribution  and 
put  the  economic  system  seriously  out  of 
balance.  Current  demand  for  consumers 
goods  was  temporarily  m.atntained  by  install- 
ment buying  and  the  eKF>enditure  of  the 
paf>er  profits  of  specuiataon  on  the  stock 
market. 

New  E>eal  banking  pollcj-  has  restore':  'hr- 
financial  soundness  cf  the  banks  by  R  F  C 
loans  and  investments  and  by  infu  :  :■  ♦•'  h 
supplies  of  money  into  the  economic  .'-\  -.'  v.i 
But  it  has  not  sought  to  Require  pern,a:.>i,t 
public  ovyiershlp  of  the  banking  ^y-t^m 
The  divorce' of  the  security  affiliates  wa-  de- 
signed to  liicrease  the  soundne.ss  of  com- 
mercial   banking    practice,    not    to    increase 


I 
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State  control.  NfV  Real  bank;::?  nv  arur«>s 
have  extended  public  control  over  nione- 
tary  p<.U<y  as  dlfftiiict  frcm  ccmmorcinl 
banltU.g  prarticp,  but  tlifv  have  Ifft  the 
ccmmerclal  thanks  comparatlvi'ly  fire  from 
public  mterXerence  Public  plannlne  In  the 
fltld  of  flnancial  poHcy  has  taken  the  form 
of  monetary  msnlpiUatlon  by  cpen-market 
npr/.r.  n»  public  sp<-mlinp.  and  cunency 
<•■■    ■  Tl:e   lormcr   raised   liulusirial 

J  •  the  Intter  was  designed  to  help 

thf   larnifTs  . 

Gold  impons.  amcuuting  to  » 14 .000.000,000 
since  early  in  1934,  have  crt-ated  excess  re- 
s?rvr-s  in  cur  banking  system  amounting  to 
$7  010  000  000  and  have  reduced  Interest  rates 
-^  t'.  unprccedeiittdly  lew  levels.  At  the  end^nf 
"'&40  the  volume  of  dcmniid  deposits  ar.d  cur- 
rency was  50  percent  grc.iter  than  ever  before. 
M'..inwhlle  these  hugt'  and  Increasing  excess 
r»-«?rvee  prrvlde  a  baae  for  more  than  doubling 
tho  exisMng  supply  of  bank  credit.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts,  ana  in  order  to  forestall 
the  ievelopratnt  of  inflationary  tendencies 
attributable  to  defect"  In.  tlv^  ninchinery  of 
C!i  :.t  control,  the  ?■  der,.!  K-'.^erve  System 
.•^ULiiutted  a  series  ( '.  u  ci  ;:.!ii  Tdations  to 
Ccngre.'s  on  Dece-nber  31.  1G4'^  I:;  the  first 
place,  it  ureed  Co.itrr'-e.*  fs<  to  increase  the 
fitatu'cry  reserve  recu.rem.  nt.^  tv:  demand 
and  Mrre  deposits  in  aU  ba:.k.=  to  certain  pcr- 
cenTiigis,  (b)  to  empt)Wer  the  Federal  Open 
Mnrk'T  Committjef  to  make  fur'her  mcred^es 
In  'he  :es«rv.'  requaementF  su:iic;o:'t  to  ab- 
sorb excesfc  rcKTves;  (o  to  authonre  the 
committee  to  chang-  the  .tSirvi  requ:rt - 
meni.s  from  time  to  time;  (d)  to  make  tlum 
applicable  to  all  banks  receiving  demand  d,- 
po.ts.  whether  or  not  ihey  are  members  of 
the  Fed.'rai  Reserve  Sy.-irr,  n:.d  if)  to  ex- 
empt the  reserves  'efiuired  ur.cier  p.uai.'rfiph=! 
(a»  (b).  and  (di  from  a^-^i  .^-.-mt-n:.';  U\  ihe 
federal  Dtpti.^it  In.surioui^  Ci  :;■•  i„:]  :.  In 
the  second  place.  It  recKp.inif-i  aeO,  'h\-  \ht.- 
ous  sources  cX  potentini  UKrea^  in  exct.-:.s 
reeerves  be  removed,  i.  e  .  the  pc  v.er  to  i.-.^ue 
f.  ".:  (.HXl.OfK)  (  '  gret>iib;ickb  fu:  h^:  moncLl- 
i-..-:  :;  nf  fi  reigti  silvtr,^th<  p'.",r  to  issue 
•liver  certiflcftte.s.,aKain.st  the  se.^iuorage.  and 
the  pew,  'r  lurther  to  flev;tUi  .te  the  dollar  It 
alfco  suggested  that  thf  Ftun..!  Open  Market 
Commuice  should  bo  c„:..-uiteU  before  the 
stabilization  fuiK.  is  u.- d  Its  third  recom- 
mendatiou  In  t!.-  ri-:.:  ,f  monetary  policy 
wa,-  tliiU  future  .;  ..i  .,>.  .(u.^.iluni.  b-  ii-.?ulated 
fr  m  the  credit  system  and  r.ci.  n^rcr^d  with- 
tu-    ^onoJl!in^  the   commitfcte. 

Th,  n.f.i  uii's  proptsed  by  the  F-Jeral  Re- 
seivf  S\.-trm  to  prrver.t  inGation  shcuid 
•ventually  be.  adopted  ;n  ._rder  to  strengthen 
the  machinery  cf  credit  tintrcl.  But  the  v 
sh(  u!d  not  be  put  into  eilect  as  long  as  idie 
c.ip.icity  and  :die  labor  are  available.  For 
there  IS  ro  darrger  of  general  inflation  before 
the  point  of  full  empl<^ym(nt  of  resources  has 
b€<n  reached.  ■The  iir.Ti  o:.3'e  danger  today 
t«  not  that  '.\f  u;.:  p:,x;'j,e  ir.fl.aion  but 
ra'.ntr  tl-.ar  pnqzA-.v.-.c  vf!  :ts  to  ht\.a  t  ff  in- 
V.  :  ::  mi^'h-  reu.rd  rfO;-.try,  reeinplovment 
h:..!  ru;.  defense  •  P.rncul.ir  bott^necks 
c-i:i  be  prevented  by  inor^.,-;;-.^-  c.p;. ritv  and 
training  more  skilled  sVv  :icti-  i..  :;.  jse  holds, 

Hiice  supplies  of  idtt  m^.ncv  iiavt  accum^u- 

1^1  '•-'.  .n  recent  years 'due  to  the  alleged  lack 

.  :    p:    :l-..,ble  outlets   !or  j-rlvate  investment. 

■     i-iM    pnvate  ekt'-rpri.-i*:  has  found  it  mcr» 

^rt  •;..;..,  tat:\e    to    leave    picductive    rfS.:urc>  s 

JO'  inployed   and  because  mdustrv  to  a  lartf 

V..,'  ha.s  been  ••rollm^tts  n^r.,  •  "i  ,  ,  fmano- 

•  ^  :'»  c.>pi:al  needs  cUt  ci  Ui  own  rcscrw< 

lo    Government  has  put  some  of  th:.>  idle 

'•    :  '  v^  to  wo.k  by   bort-o,\v:ng   it   at    mieresc 

::.  :he  bai.Ks  c.r  th»»ir  depositors  and  umis' 

U'  promote  the  fulltjr  use  cf  ionn.m  and 
ateru.!    resources    by    means    of    a    pub'  '-' 

.'>>  prci;rara  Thi.s  pohcv  ha.-,  crrailv  ;n- 
«..  t  !  t^,.  Fvd.  ral  dft;t  ».nd  l■^  Lnnu..i"i;i.r- 
•!;  '  :   ;i.'.f:-.-t  (harges 


'M  :d>>,i;   E-k.tl    Fu'.l   Prcd'.M* ..~n   W,'h- 
■    -ij  3d. 


.11  bei-.>v.  Ftbru.-ry  1941, 


A  much  ceiter  course  oi  action  would  te 
for  Ccu^rois  to  exercise  ilo  constitutional 
pc-A-er  tU;"com  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thcreor'  pnd  Itself  create  the  money,  paying 
no  interest  for  Its  use  but  limiting  the 
amount  created  to  that  required  to  effect 
full  use  of  the  available  productive  resources. 
Tl.ere  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  tn»'erest  for  the  privilege  cf 
borrowing  from  banks  mciey  which  the  banks 
have  crested  m  tlie  exercise  of  a  privilege 
conferred  by  the  Governmtnt.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment manufactured  Its  own  credit.  It 
would  get  Us  public  works  for  nothing,  and 
at  the  same  'ime  obtain  fuller  use  cf  produc- 
tive reeources.  The  creation  of  new  money 
without  interest  would  net  create  a  new  debt, 
nor  would  it  be  any  more  inflationary  than 
fcr  banks?  to  loan  money  they  have  made  by 
entering  credits  on  their  bcck.=:.  Inflation 
would  not  tcllcw  becaus.?  the  newly  created 
money  wcuid  be  offset  by  the  public  works 
ami  soe.al  assets  (houses,  utilises,  etc.) 
Which  the  public  credit  would  be  used  to 
produce  M(  r-over.  The  repayment  of  tem- 
porarv  bank  leans  may  lead  to  a  subsequent 
deflatir  n.  which  would  not  happen  in  the  case 
of  publicjy  created  credit  because  It  would 
constit  ute  a  permanent  addition  to  the  money 
supply.  If  this  -Acre  (.Uai-'  and  "Congress  ex- 
ercised the  sovereign  right  of  the  Nation  to 
create  its  own  money,  then  the  myitery  of 
money  would  dl^,appear.  and  no  longer  would 
the  flnantiaJ  pundits  be  able  to  deceive  the 
pecple  inio  tainking  that  fiat  credit  created 
by  banks  i.s  sound  money,  while  national 
currency  created  by  the  people's  Government 
IS  not."  ' 

The  problem  of  financing  the  defense  pro- 
grum  directs  attention  anew  to  this  tool  of 
credit  manaKoment  President  R<;Osevelt  has 
i>;.niat<^d  the  total  cost  of  this  proeram  at 
»28  400.o'<J-t4«oO,  n.  c  iiiolud.ng  the  cost  of  t-.ld 
to  Br;: a. a  LI  tJns  iiu^-e  sum  were  entirf^Iy 
ia:s>.a  by  bcrrowing.  it  might  lead  to  Infla- 
tion and  w.  u:d  incre.-se  the  national  debt 
by  so  much  l-  .h  Uid  be  financed  in  part 
bv  b<;rru\v.n^  m  part  by  tapping  new  sources 
oi  ta.x^ljie  income,  and  in  pr.rt  by  natioml 
mttrest-frpc  credit.  The  whv  to  avoid  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  a=  Congressman  Voorhis 
cf  Cal.fi.in.a  Ini^  lone  .vrgued.  is  to  employ 
qur  vast  nut. a  ^tock.s  < $20 .GO") .000  000  of  gold 
buried  in  the  Kentucky  hills )  as  a  base' for 
national  money  and  credit,  or  use  stock  piles 
of  cruical  and  strategic  raw  materials  as 
reserves  behind  mc:u  tary  issues  (proposed 
by  Beniamm  Graham  i,-  or  to  buy  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  tlie  12  Federal  Re&^.'rve  banks 
ur  would  cost  $132iX)0,000>  and  make  them 
a  real  bank  uf  l»tue.  employing  national  creclit 
to  reduce  'ho  public  debt  by  retiring  out- 
s-andmg  Government  bonds  and  sevmg  the 
taxpcyers  the  Interest  on  them  This  simple 
r<f  rm  m  the  methca  of  public  finance  is 
one  sure  u,,y  of  financing  cur  defense  ant! 
pub.ic-Aoiks  programs  and  of  reducing  the 
ptibhc  delr  .• 

The  problem,  cf  the  distribution  or  direc- 
tion of  credit,  as  di.stii-.gui-htd   fr ;  m   its   vol- 


'froin  a  speech  c:i  When  L>  a  Nation 
Bankrupt?  by  R.-)res 'ntative  Jehky  Voor- 
his m  the  K,u.>^  of  R  ;re.sentativefi,  August 
19,    1940 

'Cf  Benjamin  G-nh  im.  Storaee  and  Sta- 
blh'v  Xe-.v  Yurk.  McGraw-Hill.  1937.  The 
Graham  mulnple  c.  mmcdlty  reserve  plan 
w.ino:  prcv.de  a  mcner.-iry  base  of  essential. 
5to!Able  ra-v  c^  mmodities  in  common  use' 
aea;n.<t  winch  currer^cv  would  be  Issued  by 
whi^h  It  would  be  s-xured.  and  In  which  it 
w  uld  be  rfdeeraable.  thus  according  the 
same  monet.iry  treatment  to  a  comoosite 
er..up  of  spcc.fiod  commodities  as  was  for- 
merly accorded  to  the  single  commodity 
gold  Th..s  plan  is  advocated  bv  the  Com- 
mittee for  Econon::c  Stab.Urv"  80  Broad 
Street.  New  York  Cry. 

'Sfe  Dollars  and  Stnse.  remarks  of  Rep- 
rr^ent.qtive  Jerry  V\'0)rhi->  -.r  th--  Hcu-e  cf 
Representatives.    June   6.    1938 


ume.  cbuld  be  managed  through^  a  central 
bureau  or  a  national  investment  txaard  Such 
a.  boarc  would  supervise  the  relative  growth 
of  Indiidual  industries  and  also  the  financ- 
ing of  new  industries,  forbidding  new  invest- 
ments in  Industries  which  hiui  expanded 
too  rj,  )ldly.  The  plannei  distribution  of 
credit  \  ould  lead  to  a  more  balanced  develop- 
ment cf  production.  It  would  be  the  func- 
tion ol  the  national  Investment  board  to 
distribi  te  the  available  supply  of  capJtal 
among  different  uses  'n  accordance  with  the 
require  nents  cf  the  national  p!au  as  deter- 
mined  )y  a  central  planning  autiiority.* 

lALANCINC  SAVING   AND  SPENDING      , 

The  1  ools  for  financial  management  exam- 
ined ir  this  chapter — taxation,  public  ex- 
penditures, the  compensftied  and  capital 
budgets,  and  monetary  and  credit  manage- 
ment—  ire  not  offered  as  a  panacea  that  will 
prevent  depressions  and  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems. '  Ihey  are  techniques  that  can  help  .f 
wisely  used,  to  balance  saving  and  speiidirg. 
Taxajtlo  i  can  help  by  convertir.g  excess  sav- 
ing's Inic  public  investments  segregated  in  a 
capital  budget.  The  compen.=ated  budget  can 
be  u-e<l,  as  described  above,  to  cownteract 
the  ebp  and  flow  cf  private  investment. 
Planned  control  of  the  volume  and  d.stribu- 
tion  of  credit  will  also  help  to  promote  a  bet- 
ter balajnce  and  prevent  inflation' 

Insofar  as  these  devices  have,  bren  used 
they  hare  helped  to  correct  ratliw;  than  pre- 
vent utibalance.  They  need  to  be'shirpened 
and  reflk-.ed.  They  give  promise  of  facilitating 
the  fuller  use-cf  resources,  but  ihey  are  lim- 
ited by] the  restrictive  nature  of  the  system 
within  t<.'h!ch  they  operate.  Monetary  policy 
Is  not  in  independent  tool  of  public  pch^y. 
but  onl;r  the  necessary  complement  cr  auxil- 
iary of  [eneral  national  planning.  Financlpl 
plannin, ;  affords  us  ikj  escape  from  the  ta,-k 
of  econ(mlc  planning. 

Reflntment  of  these  tools  of  over-all  flnan- 
cial pla:ming  and  the  formulation  of  coiftr- 
eut  long  -run  fiscal  policies  wait  upon  the  evo- 
lution cf  suitable  "organs  of  fiscal  thought" 
within  ihe  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  nice 
questioi  ,  as  yet  unansw..Ted.  just  where  the 
function  of  long-range  fiscal-policv  planning 
should  >e  performed— in  the  Bureau  cf  the 
Budget,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Treas- 
ury, or  the  National  Resources  Plannlcg 
Board.  (Each  of  these  agencies  Is  concerned 
with  fiiiiinclal  policy,  each  Is  working  on  seme 
afpeci  of  it.  and  each  has  its  cliampicr.s  The 
propter  |)lace  for  the  coordination  of  fiscal 
policy  viould  appear  to  be  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  leaving  monetary  policy  and  credit 
control  to  the  Federal  Re.<^erve  Board  and  tax 
policy  t6  the  Treasury.  The  proper  plate  fcr 
the  oveii-aU  articulation  of  Q.scal  policy  with 
monetarjr  and  credit  policy,  tax  policy,  nat- 
ural-resitu-ces  plapnlng.  Industrial  planning, 
publjr-rMorks   planning,    social   welfare,    and 


H     Cole.    Economic   Planning,      p. 


»G     D 
328-329 

"  In  adciition  to  the  devices  described  above, 
Mr.  Adct'  Berle  has  recommended  three  steps 
which  he  thinks  would  provide  the  elements 
fcr  a  "njcdern  financial  tool  kit."  First  cre- 
ation of  a  Public  Works  Finance  Corporation 
which  v«culd  undertake  the  direct  financing 
at  flexible  rates  of  Interest  of  the  self-llqui- 
datlng  imblic  works  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  I0C41  governments.  Second,  a  bill  to 
Insure  leans  to  small  business  so  that  the 
little  feiow  will  have  as  good  access  to  the 
capital  Jiarkets  an^  to  banking  facilities  as 
the  larg^  corporation.  Third,  the  creation  of 
a  new  s]tetem  of  <:apital  credit  banks  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  public  and  private  construc- 
tion, suc^  capital  to  be  derived  from  ordinary 
savings  0r  from  bank-created  credit  cr  both 
and  to  l^e  controlled  by  open  market  opera- 
tions, fletelble  rediscount.  Interest,  and  amor- 
tization Htes,  and  the  power  to  limit  cr  sus- 
pend rcdigeount  .jrlvUeces.  (New  Directions 
in  the  N*w  World,  p,  124  ) 

■  I  I'll  1 1 i ' 


Al'PKXinX   TO  THE  COXGKE?SIOXAL  liKCi)!;]) 


defense  planning  would  seem  to  be  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  Fcr  fiscal 
policy  Is  only  one  ele^ment  of  financial  policy. 
and  fiscal  planning  is  at  best  an  Instrument 
of  national  economic  and  social  planning.  In 
the  event,  however,  the  answer  will  probably 
be  determined  empirically  by  the  ability  of 
the  leadership  cf  these  rival  agencies  to  effect 
the  greatest  concentration  cf  expert  talent  In 
this  field.' 


The  "Two-Thirds"  Argun, ent 


EXTENSION"   OF   KlIMAIiKS 
,  or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  IHo  Ho'USE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 


Wcdnc^.^aij.  July  23,  1911 


EDITORI.M  n^OM  THE  NEW  YO.iK  DAILY 
NEWS  AND  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  print od  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  th^  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  July  23,  1041: 

The  'Two-Thirds"  Argument 

We  quote  from  the  Presidents  July  21 
message  to  Ccngress: 

"I  need  scarcely  emphasize  the  fact  that 
If  and  when  an  organized  and  Integrated 
company,  battalion,  regiment,  or  division  Is 
compelled  to  send  two-thirds  of  Its  mem- 
bers home,  those  who  return  to  civil  life.  If 
called  to  the  colors  later  on,  would  have  to 
go  through  a  new  period  cf  organization  and 
Integration  before  the  new  unit  to  which 
they  were  assigned  could  be  depended  on 
for  service." 

fNTRlE  PICTURE 

This  lE  the  main  point  brought  forth  to 
date  by  the  President  and  Chief  of  Staff 
Marshall  In  their  pleas  for  power  to  scrap 
the  1-year  limit  on  active  service  for  draftees. 
National  Guards,  and  Reservists  The  Im- 
plication Is  that  the  Army  is  threntcned  with 
sudden  disappearance  of  two-thirds  of  Its 
oCBcers  and  men  on  a  single  day — which 
'would  indeed  be  a  calamity. 

But  the  picture  Is  not  an  accurate  cne. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  approxima-ely  600,000 
draftees  now  In  service  entered  the  Army  In 
this  fashion: 

13.806 

5.621 

73.633 

90.23R 

153.159 


November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


,  April 123  207 

May - 56.89G 

June "9.  522 

Therefore,  the  largest  number  cf  draftees 
who  will  leave  the  Army  in  any  month  up  to 
next  July  under  the  present  law  will  be 
153.159.   scheduled  to  go  home  next   March. 


'Cf  Arthur  N.  Holcombe.  •Over-All  Finan- 
cial Planning  Through  the  Bureau  oi  the 
Budget."  Public  Administration  Review, 
Spring,  1911  Prof.  Roswell  Magill.  former 
Undersecretary  cf  the  Treasury,  has  suggested 
the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Fis- 
cal   Policy.     (See    Investor    America,    March 

1941  ) 


That  will  be  a  shade  over  10;  percent  of  our 
present  Army.  It  will  not  be  anywhere  near 
the  66 -J  percent  envislon^'d  by  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Marshall  as  qtiittlng  en  1  day. 

We'd  recommend  a  little  pnore  frankness 
on  this  point. 

We  think,  too,  that  a  compromise  could 
be  arrar.ged.  Terms  could  be  extended  m 
enotiRh  cases  tc  prevent  more  than  100.000 
men  leaving  the  Army  and  being  replaced  by 
100,000  novices  In  any  1  faa^nth.  W'e  do 
not  see  how  this  could  dlscorjmode  the  Army 
or  Impel  11  theJ«Iatlon.  and  It iv.ould  build  up 
the  Reserve  at  a  rai)id  rate.   ; 

We  do  not  believe,  thcush.  that  the  r.d- 
minlstration  is  Interested  'In  compromise. 
We  belle v-e  Its  object  Is  to  freeze  the  present 
contineents  Into  the  Arniv  Indefinitely,  lilt 
the  900.000  lid  off  the  nunjber  of  draftees 
usable  at  one  time,  and  buUd  a  huge  Army 
to  send  to  Europe  to  lick  Hitler. 


"Young    Man,    Young    Woman,    You're 
Hired" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JEI.RY  VOORKIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  Ho'JSE  ('F  KEfRE:.  ENTATTVES 


Wcci-f-dcij    Jiill  23    1941 


RADIO  .\DDRES5  f^F  .TERRY    VOORHIS.  OF 
C.«d^TF0i!^NIA 

Mr.  VOORHI3  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REroRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  July  19.  1941: 

I  am  talking  tonight.  I  iKpe.  to  thousands 
of  yourg  men  and  young  women  I  am 
afraid  rrany  of  you  have  bien  saying  what  I 
know  some  of  my  young  and  very  close  friends 
in  California  have  been  siiying  They  have 
been  WTltlng  to  me  and  a&jfiug  questions  l.ke 
these : 

"What  Is  going  to  happen  to  us  after  this 
national-defense  work  is  pvcr?" 

"Will  we  find  ourselves  In  another  depres- 
sion   with    unemp'oyment^   and    poverty    all 
•  about  us?" 

"Where  are  we  going  to  get  jobs  then?" 

"WTiy  are  we  being  asked  to  sacrifice  for 
national  defense  if  these  t>ther  problems  are 
not  solved?"  ■ 

"Where  will  I  find  an  opportunity  to  build 
a  renl  future  fcr  .nyse'.f    -1   I  hope,  a  family?" 

But  It  Is  not  rnly  ;-  u  young  men  and 
young  women  who  have  been  asking  these 
questions.  Older  people,  and  especially  men 
and  wo.nen  who  are  past  50  years  of  age,  have 
been  ar  d  are  askirg  these  questions. 

I  knew  it  Is  common  practice  now  for  us  to 
worry  i  bout  our  future  and  complain  about 
what  a  mess  older  generations  have  made  of 
the  world.  And  no  cne  would  deny  that  there 
are  problems,  terrific  problems  confronting 
us — prtbably  greiiter  problems  than  any 
Amerlctn  generation  ever  faced  before.  But 
this  Is  no  hour  to  complain — we  haven't 
time — and  real  m'n  and  real  women  neither 
seek  nor  accept  sympathy. 

There  has  never  been  an  age  of  great  oppor- 
tunity that  was  not  borne  out  of  great  prob- 
lems and  great  trials.  And  people  have  never 
learned  to  be  great  men  or  great  women  ex- 
cept In  times  when  they  had  to  be  big  and 
broad — yes;  and  gr-.-at— ;n  orcir  to  carry 
through  at  all. 


We  live  in  such  a  time. 
Not  in  hundreds  of  years  bas  the  v.orld  seen 
a  time  so  fraught  with  postlbUltlrs  for  gocd 
or  111  for  mankind  as  is  the  cose  today.  Which 
of  these  it  Is  going  to  be  depends  to  a  veiy 
great  extent  on  what  ycu  and  other  Americon 
young  pecple  like  you  do  about  It.  And  the 
purpose  of  this  speecli  is  to  fhcw  ycu  that 
there  is  something  you  can  do  about  It 

There  Is  one  Immediate  task  we  h  .'.e  be- 
fore us. 

There  Is  now  before  Congress  a  resolution 
known  as  the  Wag  icr-Vcorhls  resolution 
which.  If  passed,  would  create  now  an  out- 
standing coaimi^icn  ccii;pc«cd  of  Members 
of  Congrfss,  people  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  representatives 
of  farmers,  labor,  business.  cccp;rativcs.  ai.d 
the  church.  The  Job  of  the  Commission  wIjI 
be  to  work  out  a  prog  am  fcr  the  basic,  long- 
range  scluilon  of  the  unemployment  prob'em 
and  to  mrj|e  certain  that  a  depression  dees 
not  result  when  this  period  of  great  defen.'-e 
spending  is  over  One  thing  we  can  all  d^  l.i 
help  to  get  this  resohition  passed.  And  after 
that,  if  the  Com"-.ission  I3  created,  I  wrtild 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  ycunc  people 
of  America  would  lollow  us  work  day  by  day. 
send  In  suggestions  and  proposals,  consider 
it  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  our  work  cf 
building  a  new  wcr.d 

And  now  to  take  up  our  ir...ir.  mts.'age 
asaln. 

In  1929,  an  old  order  ci.ed  It  wculd  be  a 
waste  of  your  time  and  mine  to  talk  ab.  ut  it. 
But  it  died.  At  a  matter  of  fact  it  had  been 
dying  for  years.  It  was  sick  unto  death  with 
uneniploj*mcnt,  with  poverty,  with  ir.jostice, 
with  the  cancers  of  s"Ifi?hness 

It  is  true  that  under  tliat  eld  order  great 
material  firogress  was  achieved  We  built 
railroads  and  made  them  run  We  learned 
to  build  airplanes,  but  we  did  not  Ic.irr.  I'ow 
to  keep  them  from  being  used  tc  dcrtrcy 
cities.  We  built  ma- hmej.  but  we  did  net 
learn  how  to  prevent  them  from  taklne  Inbs 
away  from  pecple.  We  were  content  to  think 
In  terms  cf  money  and  material  progress  an  1 
profits  wh.le  men  and  women  and  little  rh'.'i- 
dren  were  destroyed.  It  wouldn't  wcrk  It 
never  will  work  I  nm  no  revi  Juticnist  hi 
saying  this — 1  am  01  ly  repeating  the  worcis 
of  some  of  the  greatest  of  spiritual  leaders. 
In  fact,  I  am  repeating  wtiat  has  been  said 
In  effect  by  some  of  the  great  encyclicals  cf 
the  Catholic  Church  Itself. 

We  are  not  going  back  to  the  old  wtrid  (  f 
before  191*9.  We  are  not  going  back  to  It 
primarily  because  we  coultin't  if  we  wai^ted 
to.  Many  of  us  are  net  going  back  to  it  tao- 
cause  we  wouldn't  want  to  even  if  we  could. 
Either  we  are  going  tc  prepare  v.-is  !y.  v«-lth 
vision,  and  with  de\otion  to  live  In  a  new 
world — or  else  we  a:  probably  not  pclnct  to 
really  live  at  all 

And  so  we  have  a  job  to  do.  Part  of  th;t 
Job  Is  urderstandlnft  and  t>elifvltTg  in  aid 
protecting  the  principle":  fcr  which  cur  coun- 
try stands.  She  stands  today  fcr  the  hope 
of  equality  of  cppo, tunity.  and  she  is  the 
only  nation  that  ev.^r  came  ai.ywhere  r.c.ir 
giving  It.  She  stancs  for  the  {rinciple  t! o'.t 
one  citizen  is  exactly  as  good  as  .-iny  ct !>^r 
citizen,  that  each  ftands  equal  before  the 
law  and  the  ballot  box.  She  ttands  l  r  an 
Incessant,  unrclentli.g  war  agsnst  piiMk-'e 
of  every  sort — econ  imic,  socirl,  political  — 
and  for  the  right  of  her  people  to  cariy  on 
that  war  and  tc  use  their  whole  soul,  minds, 
and  hearts  for  thit  purpose  Above  EiI. 
America  stands  for  the  right  cf  all  her  pe-rple, 
rich  and  poor,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  to 
be  free  in  their  hemes  and  liv.-s  from  arbi- 
trary action  against  them  by  their  G  vern- 
ment.  America  star.d;  for  the  principle  of 
governm.ent  by  CLr.i.e:.t  cf  the  governed. 
Making  dem-o:,';cy  v,..  rk  simply  means  mak- 
ing real  the-^c  ldt.'.l<-  a:.d  principles  for  which 
our  country  ."^tands  b'Jt  which,  of  course,  wt 
have  never  fully  achieved. 
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in-i''.(.    drm-'-racv   w  rk 


la  bccau.-L   It  depv ;.'_;;  f •:  r  l*; 


II'    ..-    a    !-.  i:d 

«•-   i.["  ;.  tl;»  j^luTilary,  u:..-I:i.-h  dtvo- 

V'  u  )c»uu?r  tntn  a;;d  vcu:',e  wc  :r,e::.  whe'her 

I  <.t  you  have  gam.  >:   a  pr:  ;    ui.d  rcligxus 

•ii  -.<:■-  I  v,:th  all  my  ht  :i;  i  1  licj  e  y.  u  h:i'.e 

'     \  u  '. ■  u:.||{  mm  and  wcmtn  must  k:.<. •*• 

;.   ;  ..  1  txptriPiico   that   thtre   is  eter:.;;l 

,      .  -•  ot.  In  this  world      I  dr   n   •    m:.in 

..  .!     b»t-*'i'en    Gvirmany    ai.d    E:  -;:.i!<d    cr 

V  I  ::  Cf)!:in  and  Jirnn 

.;    n.    ^i;   -A.ir    bc''.\f   :;   'Va    wcrjt   in   u>   ar.fl 

•  it't.  !hp  war   bt  ••*■?♦■;'.  t-'reed  on  the  >  ::■ 

•.d    and    dfvcfion   <■' n   ^he   nther,   the   w;r 

-.,••  r     *ur  st'.rl-h  dc-ire?  and  cur  spirit?  ..i.d 

i-       The  f»a;-y  thine   tc   6c  is   tf    sliAigh   ctl 

r   r.--:bi!ity.    tn    ;.  •    n    ri:(',t;-'r    'ike    tl'.at 

:     inrl  then  t(    be  frtf  '<,    r:  ■',  y    tJ;--  ratine 

1     ;;,-.!:;:ig  part    cf    life    vi,;'ho;!t    ccr.ctrn 

')-.     iu'urr  ct  onesvli  cr  ar.yh'  dy  else. 

I):   .-  a  ;~t  harder  tc  tight  teniptntK  v..  a  let 

•  r   to  wfk  hard  'A'ork,   to  se*  k   tc   serve 

;•-    to  abar.df^n  p'.-a=urt=  fcr  'he  sake  cf 

;'   !)    'h..'     i;  <(\-~     d   ;::^       I*    is    harriir    to 

•\    'h'     f"   r;  a;    ':   \rv    w:*h;ri    t.\jr    ^ouls. 

•  :•    :     '(   -Ml!   an.  I   n-.i.-.d  and   n.nsclence 
■'  d>  ;:-.'•.:  pcv  !-  hi  rn  a;.d  hv  'Ahich  dfni   c- 

\'  f!    V'  \i    w;l!    T.fver    e^rapf"    frcn;    the    cry 

"..f    h:  !.!      Ti.'>    ;:v    fcir    freed,  ra    of    Th" 

yi-:i!      nl'.v.'.y;      h.nunt      you      Fraiic:i 

:v.p  .  :.   :;.  ;r.     t;:';v.   pi:e;u,  T;;e  H.  'und  if 

f.rn    t<  ;>   th(>   strry    of   hc\%-  Gi  d   pursii'.  s 

!i  m  tl'e  effort  tc  save  him— and  it  m;ght 

'1    be   ad(1*'d    that'  Just   so   d.'es   ovir   ccn- 

.:](,■   w{'.!ch   Is  cf  G<id   pursue   U5  all  and 

|xnn.»    tc    nv'ke    us    wcrthy    to    live    In    a 

rati>  i^athn 
|Our  Jc  ta  i<;  no  smiple  job  It  iiicludts 
!(l;n*j  a  cri  at  m^Iitarv  defensj — not  be- 
:-e  we  want  to  but  because  we  must 
|.t  It  hu  hides  far  R.ore  than  that  For  it 
l.hid--i  i.ikmt:  su.  h  measures  %<.i'h  regard 
our  dcnu'stic  problems  a."-  w.U  L'lve  prom- 
'0  .'Ur  pecjile  ar.d  the  world  that  we  are 
|de*d  buildiiiB  an  Amer;,an  new  wcrld  — a 
|">e  net  »n  en.-.laved  world,  a  wcrid  tar  mire 
r:ous  and  full  of  hi  pe  than  any  so-called 
'.v  ord*  r  jn  Europe  ;  u,t  forth  by  a  swash- 
uckliniT  dictatcr  u}.  wh.  it<  ver  stripe 
The  premise  ci  fl'.at  American  new  world 
Vvu-t  include  that  we  shall  rtfn-e  to  s.  e 
lu-  eer  and  surpl-'.s  y.tic  bv  s.d'V  T^^.ere 
thiiM  t)e  no  r?.rm  surpluses  bec-.u-e  we  w;Ii 
usi    thfu  Ti    fi  ■  d   hui^.^ry  children 

That  promise  must  include  th^it  we  shall 
refuse  to  wa.ne  the  abih^y,  skiil,  cr  labor 
of  a  5in«;!e  wi.iing  wcrkcr  There  shall  bt 
nc  uiiemplv  yment  and  nu  idle  m*n  That 
promise  mu<i  include  that  we  sh.all  reiu^e 
to  sof  our  Nation  -.^o  on  paung  tribute  tc 
pri\  ate  creatcr.s  of  cndit  Thi  rt  .-hall  be 
a.sserted  tlie  r:j,'ht  and  duty  of  tlie  Coii«rfcss 
to  cicait  ti.e  N.i'ions  money  and  renuiate 
Us    Value 

That  primi;>e  mu.-t  include  not  govern- 
nieiral  aid  or  subsidy,  but  encouragement 
to  every  cscpeiative  effort,  mcvemetit.  or 
crcdMZ.il. .n.  itnicng  cioups  of  the  American 
people,  that  there  shall  be  no  stumbling 
biO- k   pKiCiU   in   then    v.ay       For   Cinipcralicn 
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cncuopoiy,  of  r-i-imcn.tatvon.  cf  tctahtanari- 
Ism.  of  govt-i-.ujtnia:  contiol  Cv^.p-raiion. 
)s,  I  am  tc.;.-,inL-^u.  ;hf  ba-.c  hop.  c:  democ- 
racy 

Why  do  1  say  t;^.:;'  :  cic  s^  h.st  bt  ause 
the  patiein  ci  a  Svooioii  lor  our  problem 
h.os  airf;:.-^-  appearco  .^uhiu  the  framev-crk 
ot  the  f:-' e  economic  order  of  ether  tiat.or.? 
before  this  war  brcke  ever  Europe  Thut 
pattern  was  icund  m  tno  .oope;at:ve  move- 
ment (  1'  such  nat.cos  as  tiwfden.  Denm.ark 
Ent^Kind  and  some  ether  countrn  ~  With 
liie  *\.;rk  cf  such  movenis  n:.<  man.y  pcv.ple 
are  familiar  but  few  cf  us  realize.  I  thirJt. 
thai  here  in.  America  we  ha\e  as  a  matter  cf 
fait  an  cxt-emely  healtlr.  -^  und.  ar.tl  In- 
spiring   coci-trative   movement    of    cur   own 


Very  bri-fly  thi't  m'  v^.m^nt  ccnsists  of  20 
n.'.tlonal  and  rcgicnal  cccpcrative  organiza- 
tions wi'h  in.iOCO  families  affiliated  as 
men.bers.  It  includes  the  Cooperative 
Le.'true  cf  America  a  jrea:  Nation-wide  or- 
ganization existing  prnmarily  for  education 
c:  th>^  Na'icn.  in  coo{>erative  principles  and 
p:.ic:ic(>,  w.'h  oiBces  In  Chicago,  in  New 
York,  find  in  Washington 

VrA-'A  there  is  Nnticnal  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
a  Nation-wicie  purchasing  federation  set 
up  by  the  various  cooperative  societies. 
T"r.r'  uch  cooperation  among  cooperatives 
■i..-  .  rjinization  has  sticceeded  in  bringing 
■...  liie  con-'-umer  members  the  great  sav- 
ings aiici  advantages  of  large-scale  buying 
1- p- pfr...  ;.s  By  similar  methods  thousands 
cf  American  farmers  have  niaterially  Im- 
proved their  conditions  And  In  most  parts 
cf  "he  Coun'ry  W'^  have  only  scratched  the 
Miif  iCe'  '  f  w;.  ;•  c;-n  be  oc'^mpHshed  by  the 
a;.  ;  l.c  *.  n  f  'hi.-  pr...  ..  h;  Ci  one  member, 
cue  vc.te  no.-'i.ii  aid  to  our  problems. 

Our  CO'  jr  r  ;-.ves  now  own  oil  refineries  In 
Kan.'-as  and  in  Indiana,  leases  on  oil  lands, 
gathering  pipe  liiie£.  motor  transport,  paint 
factories,  fertilizer  factories,  feed  and  seed 
mills  a  sninll  tractor-manufacturing  plant. 
crfTef'-roasting  mil's,  baby-chick  hatcheries, 
the  fifth  iF.rsest  casualty-Insurance  company 
In  the  ccur.'ry.  a  life-insurance  company, 
and  several  banks  They  ^re  now  doing  busi- 
ness vhich  runs  cloe  to  three-quarters  of 
a  billicn  rioK.u-s  each  ytar,  and  they  are 
savin;:  n.il'.ici.s  cf  d':llars  fcr  tlieir  members. 
throufh  whr«e  hP.n.-"=  r  fiows  back  Into  the 
•s'rean-.  .f  ac'ive  C'  i.-o,:^-,  r-buying  powen 
Th'.e  are  a  niillion  farm  l.imilies  which  are 
associated  with  farm  marketing  or  produc- 
ins  coicperatives;  and  there  are  several  mil- 
lion pers'ms  who  are  now  solvmg  their  per- 
sonal loan  prt  blem.s  through  credit  uniorus. 
which  are.  of  course,  credit  cooperatives. 
Nor  does  th:=;  incU;de  the  1.000  000  or  more 
members  of  rural  electrification  ccopera- 
tivev-the^  coopern'.vis  that  are  literally 
heh'ine  tip  the  farm  hcnics  of  the  whcle 
United  States 

.All  the^e  thmcs  are  the  w^rk  of  people 
like  vou  Pe'  pie  who  started  with  little,  if 
any.  money  but  who  were  equipped  with 
ceitain  essential  knowledge  and  understand- 
liit!  eained  'hr(U2h  study  and  who  saw 
clenrlv  that  r'"blem.-  which  no  individual 
c  uld  ccpe  won  were,  however,  capable  of 
solution  if  a  imup  organ i?ei  and  tackled 
thf'm.   tog-  ther 

I"t  me  relate  a  little  stciv  In  Nova 
Sc  tja  some  Vt  ars  ago  the  people  were  in  far 
worse  plight  to.aii  we  are  new  Compared 
w;-h  what  mc-r  cf  us  have,  they  nad  nothing. 
Bu*  they  found  a  Ie:.der  ,'^nd  a  great  idea 
and  principle 

They  f.  unci  on  old  priest  kncwn  as  Father 
Jimmy  Tompkins — and,  by  tho  way,  one  of 
his  able*'  as,-i-tan's  nc.v  is  <i  Presbyterian 
minister,  I  am  told  Father  Jim.my  went  out 
among  hi?  pe-ple  'o  tell  them  the  hard 
tru'h.  and  to  lot  them  tell  the  same  hard 
truth  to  him  He  never  talked  to  them  about 
their  troubles  without  making  them  tell  him 
what  they  thoueht  caused  them  He  made 
thetn  wonder  v;hy  they  did  not  ask  them- 
sfi\fs  about  :he.<e  ciises  l:-.  the  first  place. 
He  got  them  to  thinking.  He  eo.t  them  into 
li'*le  discussion  groups  then  Into  study 
clubs.  E\ery  study  club  was  organized  with 
one  determnnation — 'ht-y  vvo-u'd  study  for  « 
dtfinite.  immediate  purp..-r  tc  find  out  why, 
for  tx.imple,  they  c^uid  :;:::  g-.t  a  fair  price 
for  their  fish,  why  cloth  ng  c  st  so  much; 
why  they  could  not  afTcrd  shoe.=  They 
stui.iied  to  sclV'^  each  profciem..  r.r-  bv  or.e 
And  the  best  oi'  it  Is  they  largely  succeeded 
For  out  of  the.sc  study  groups  cam.e  the 
great  consumer  cooperative  n-iOvement  of 
Nova  Scctia  But  something  more  came  cut 
of  it.  The  men  aid  wmen  of  I'ova  Srctla 
rapidly  began  to  acquire  an  education  They 
began  to  solve  their  prcblem.s.    They  began  to 


own  their  stores  and  their  farms  and  their 
hemes.  As  one  of  their  leaders  said,  "Our 
people  Iq  Nova  Scotia  are  too  busy  getting 
an  educaitlon  to  go  to  college." 

They  a^e  becoming  the  best-educated  peo- 
ple In  tils  part  of  the  world.  We  can  do 
that,  tooi  All  that  happened  in  Nova  Scotia 
can  happen  here. 

But  it  will  take  people  to  do  It.  It  will 
take  thej  right  kind  of  people — not  people 
who  Willi  expect  to  step  into  lucrative  Jobs, 
but  people  who  have  sufficient  faith  in  their 
fellow  mtn  to  work  both  with  and  for  them 
In  the  binding  of  organizations  for  the  pro- 
motion tf  the  economic  health  and  well- 
being  both  of  their  own  membership  and  also 
the  NatlAn  as  a  whole.  For  no  cooperative 
can  be  snccessful  unless  It  is  fuudamentally 
unselflshl  The  very  genius  of  cooperation  lies 
in  the  f^ct  that  th-i  more  people  it  benefits 
the  bettir  off  It  is.  The  Interest  of  a  true 
cooperative  Is  identical  with  the  interest  of 
the  Natian  itself.  I  have  said  this  miOvement 
needs  piple  and  the  right  kind  of  people, 
but  espeeinlly  it  needs  young  people — young 
people  \vio  have  a  vision  of  the  future,  a 
vision  which  does  not  require  the  achieve- 
m.ent  of!  a  Utopia  all  of  a  sudden  by  the 
passage  af  some  oversimplified  and  far-reach- 
ing piec^  of  legislation,  but  a  vision  which 
sees  thatj  the  great  accomplishments  of  man- 
kind hale  always  been  constructed  stone  on 
stone,  ai^d  mostly  by  the  bands  of  humble 
people  \|hose  names  have  been  but  little 
known. 

'  One    ij:    two    suggestions    of    the    specific 
things  ydu  can  do: 

Get  10  of  your  young  friends,  men  and 
women,  into  a  study  group  and  vow  the 
night  yof]  meet  to  stick  with  your  study  and 
your  wo^k  until  you  solve  your  problems. 

I  have  already  told  you  there  are  literally 
millions  of  people  wlio  are  members  of  suc- 
cessful ctedit  unions  In  this  country — people 
organized  into  ^oups  paying  Interest  to 
each  other  on  their  savings  and  borrowings 
from  eatjh  other  at  reasonable  rate*  when 
they  neetl  to.  The  Cooperative  League  can 
tell  ycujabcut  it.  So  can  the  Farm  Credit 
Admmisiration  In  Washington.  Write  one 
of  these  I  organizations  or  to  me  if  ycu  are 
Interested  Ycu  see,  you're  hired  to  work  at 
these  thjngs  because  you  can  hire  yourself. 

But  y<tu  must  study  in  your  study  group* 
before  ycju  can  make  progress.  You've  got  to 
grew  yoi^r  wings  before  you  can  fly. 

In  thej  few  mlnytes  that  I  have  this  after., 
noon,  it  is.  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  In  detail  all  the  different  sorts  of 
things  that  America's  young  peopre  can  do. 
in  and  for  existing  cooperatives,  or  new  ones 
that  thej  might  help  to  start.  But  If  you  are 
intere^te*  and  will  write  to  me  about  it.  I 
will  see  (hat  you  are  referred  to  the  nearest 
going  co<»perative  to  your  home.  And  you 
will  find'  people  there  who  are  not  making 
speeches  like  I  am  making  this  afternoon, 
but  who  are  conducting  businesses  not  for 
their  own  benefit  or  profit  but  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  do  business  with  them 
They  are  actually  living  oiut  a  principle 
which  many  of  us  have  preached,  the  prin- 
ciple that  through  service  one  achieves  the 
greatest  Welfare  for  himself.  Through  cocp- 
eratlve.s  the  power  of  monopoly  over  our 
people  cfin  be  broken.  Through  coopera- 
tives th«  purchasing  power  of  our  people 
can  very  largely  be  spread  so  as  to  stimulate 
vast  anuiunt^  of  additional  employment. 
Tnrough  cocperatlves  our  farmers  can 
achieve  9  price  for  their  products 'which  wUl 
enable  .tjem  to  recover  a  fair  rate  for  their 
basically  .essential    labors. 

I  do  n<|t  say.  noi  can  anyone  say,  that  they 
offer  a  c»re  for  all  the  Ills  of  the  world,  but 
g-own  laige  enough  they  might  well  be  the 
answer  it  Ame-ica  to  the  problem  of  over- 
grown gtveinment  on  the  one  hand  and 
monopoly  industry  and  monopoly  finance  on 
the  other 
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There  must  be  born  a  dynamic  faith  In 
America— the  sort  of  faith  that  has  sent  out 
missionaries  "o  work  and  perish  In  far-off 
lands  It  must  be  a  faith  practlctl  and  reall*- 
tic,  but  with  ite  sights  fixed  on  a  new  world 
that  we  aie  bt  ginning  now  to  build.  It  must 
be  faitl.  1 1  something  better,  something  far. 
far  deepei  than  a  bill  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  public  works. 

Can  there  be  such  a  faith? 

Can  the  answer  to  unemployment  and 
monopoly  „nd  farm  distress  and  dependence 
on  government  be  found? 

I  belie%e  so.  I  believe  the  cooperative 
movement  can  give  America  that  faith.  And 
I  believe  it  can  supply  thcst  answers.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  democracy  In  practice,  the  antith- 
esis of  dictatorship,  monopoly  power,  and 
the  rule  of  force.  1  believe — and  I  say  Jt 
reverently— that  It  Is  the  translation  into 
everyday  «concmlc  terms  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith  as  well  as  of 
every  great  religion  that  man  has  even  known. 


Many,  Many  Congratulations  Upon  Your 
Forceful  Leadership  In  the  Matter  of 
Parity  Privileges  for  Farmers  , 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.a.RKS 


HON  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

i:r  S'.'fTH  r  ..r.    :  in  » 
IN   IHK   Ho^USE  OF   KEPRKbENT.^  11 VES 


Wednc  dau.  July  23,  1941 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
enccuragms:  lo  a  conscientious,  hard- 
working Congressman  to  receive  letters, 
many  of  hem  coming  from  districts  and 
States  ot  icr  than  his  own  district  or  his 
own  Stat"',  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Congres.'-man  in  the  Interest 
and  welf  ire  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people. 

During  all  of  these  years  there  have 
been  thr?e  classes  of  people  who  have 
not  been  gettinr  a  square  deal  in  the  way 
of  bcnelicial  legislation  in  line  with 
special  privileges  given  to  other  groups 
under  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress. 

I  refer  to  laborers,  farmers,  and  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  tiue  that  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, after  many  years  of  strug- 
gling, tht?  vv.icp  earners  of  this  country 
have  been  able  .to  secure  helpful  legisla- 
tion, anc  these  wacre  earners  should  be 
proud  of  the  f.ict  that  they  have  men 
connected  with  the  Labor  Board  who  are 
standing  up  and  demanding  that  to 
which  labor  is  entitled. 

However,  up  to  this  good  hour  we  have 
passed  tco  many  bills  in  the  name  of  the 
farmer  which,  in  the  la.'^t  analysis,  either 
•  becau.se  c  f  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
written  cr  administered,  have  failed  to 
give  to  farmers  that  which  ihcy  have  been 
promised  and  that  to  which  Wvy  arc 
clearly  entitled 

Tlie  pr^at.  coiisumum  public,  iiuluri:ng 
farm.-^rs,  who  aie  large  cun>un;Lrs  loday, 
as  duniri:  all  the  pa.st  years,  are  just  as 
hopeless  and  helpless  a.«  ran  be  in  secur- 
ing value  received  in  spending;  their  hat  d- 
earnrd  n  cney. 

What  1  rr.ear  by  "his  statement  \>  that 
under  th--  present  old,  wasteful,  and  dis- 


graceful marketing  and  distributing  tys-   ' 
tern  speculators  and  tlmusands  of  para- 
sites, operating  between  fanners  and  con- 
sumers,  are   sapping   the    very   lifeblocd 
cut  of  producers  and  cohsumers. 

Today  in  the  South  we  are  shipping 
beautiful  vegetables  and  fruits.  How- 
ever, farmers  are  not  ireceiving  a  price 
suflBcient  to  pay  the  expense  of  gather- 
ing, crating,  and  shipping  these  products, 
while  in  all  of  the  large  marketing  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States  consumers  are 
paying  a  fixed  pi'ice  containing  numerous 
profits  in  the  way  of  a  spread  between  the 
producer  and  the  constuner. 

It  is  hiph  time  for  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, including  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
through  the  representatives  of  these  two 
large  groups,  to  demand  that  type  of  leg- 
islation which  will  bMtic  about  a  pl'oper 
marketing  and  distnbucmg  system,  weed- 
ing out  this  tremendous  spread  and  giv- 
ing to  farmers  and  consumers  a  fair  price. 

I  am  inserting  herein  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  M.  G.  Montrezza,  764 
Stone  Avenue,  San  Jose.  Calif.,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  farm  rrpdit  bill. 
H. R.  5336: 

Sa*|  Jose,  Calu".. 

July  20.  1941. 
Hon.  H    F    Fr:  mfr  i 

Congres-^ma-r, ,  Hnu^e  of  Representatives 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D    C 

Re  H    R    5336  bill— Farm  Credit  Act  1941. 

Mt  De.vr  Congressman:  First  of  all,  many 
many  congratulations  for  your  forceful  lead- 
ership in  the  matter  of  parity  privileges  for 
farmers.  I  hope  you  will  carry  on  with  the 
same  directness  of  purpose,  and  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  iill  be  grateful  to 
you.  God  kqcws  how  mufch  we  need  friends 
to  help  us  out  of  a  ratlier  distressed  price 
situation  ' 

Then  again  profuse  thanks  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1941.  W^e 
all  hcp>e  you  will  not  permit  any  time  to  be 
lost  on  tlils  bill  and  will  report  it  out  on  the 
floor  without  delay.  You  ki^ow.  I  am  sure, 
that  the  F.  C.  A  and  the  Atgricultural  Depart- 
ment made  foeds  of  us  alt  last  year  by  drop- 
ping the  Wheeler-Jones  'bill,  after  all  the 
promises  of  former  Secretary  Wallace  which 
were  never  kept.  Farmers  are  no  longer  in 
the  mood  of  having  their  legs  pulled  and  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  sorely  needed,  as  all 
know.  In  our  county  alone,  out  of  some 
20,000  fruit  growers  and  ISarmers.  95  percent 
are  about  bankrupt,  unless  liberal  credit  for 
a  long-range  reconstructive  period  is  ex- 
tended to  them 

Messrs.  Wickard.  Black.  Appleby.  Woolcott, 
Milo  Perkins,  and  the  rest  of  these  gentle- 
men know  our  story  well,  as  no  doub  you 
do,  and  we  feel  that  the  itme  for  dilly-dally- 
ing and  procrastination  13  past  and  farmers 
demand  action  and  rot  hidden  political  deals, 
whereby  the  f.=irmer  is  left  to  carry  the  bag 
and  go  hang  after  election.-  Pardon  me,  hon- 
orable sir,  for  writing  rather  excitedly  about 
all  this,  but  I  assure  you  that  we  have  rea- 
sons to  feel  aroused  over  tlie  neglect  of  the 
farmer's  plight  and  the  continuous  threat 
of    dispossession 

Let  me  ar.d  for  all  cur  farmer  friends, 
thank  you  fi.r  ycur  aecressive  afi'ude  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers"  intere.^t.  ai.d  God  may 
guide  ycur  .^iteps  in  your  legislative  labors. 

With    k;nde.>it    personal    regards, 
F.Tithfully    yours. 

M     G     MOMTREZZ.^. 

D.rrctoT  of  Slate  Acncultwal 

A'i^oriatio-'-t.    Fifth    District. 
P  S  — I    would     appreciate     havine    a     few 
printed   copies  of  H    R    5336   huu   ^iicli   brief 
analysis   a5   vcu  may   have, 

M  G  M 


Ml.  Speaker.  I  am  inseif.ne  aho  a  let- 
ter ju5t  received  from  Mi  i;ic!iaid 
Stearns.  49  Wall  Street.  Nt  w  Yir.k  City, 
as  follows: 

CiERTLER    Stearns  &  Co  . 
Ncu-  York.  S    Y  .  July  22.  1941 
Congressman  H   P   Filler, 

House  of  Rep'escntatii'es  Building. 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Fulv.eri  1  want  to  thai^k  ycu  vny 
much  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  11th  and  I 
would  have  answered  it  Before  this  only  1  hnve 
been  out  of  towii. 

It  certainly  Is  most  gratifying  to  know  tiiat 
men  like  you  are  in  VVa-shiiiigton.  and  wiiUe  it 
rray  seem  strange  for  a  New  York  City  man  to 
Write  you  in  reference  to  the  farmers,  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  in  the  country  over  the  past 
40  years  and  realize  only  too  well  the  vital 
problem  the  farmers  present  to  the  country. 

I  have  a  summer  home  In  Hampton  Buys. 
Long  Island,  and  a  great  many  of  the  people 
in  the  town  make  their  living  digging  clams. 
This  entails  arising  every  morning  at  4  o'clock 
and  working  anywhere  from  12  tc  14  hours. 
These  men,  I  am  told,  receivt  il  bC  pi  1  bvi.-hel 
basket  for  their  clams,  and  I  uar^iai.d  a 
bushel  basket  contains  appi  \  n.  ■.•,•  ;y  4.sj  of 
them.  As  we  both  know  ai  y  ^.\!  lau-e  re.^tau- 
rfint  charges  about  30  to  40  cei;t.=  a  h&lf 
dozen 

Down  my  way  potato  larmtr^  aie  al&o  very 
plentiful,  and  new  that  the  defm-e  program 
has  taken  a  great  many  ycung  men  away 
from  the  farms  it  Is  necessary  !■  r  ni  >>t  cf 
the  womenfolk  to  pet  - -j-  with  the  men  to 
make  the  crop  possib  1  Ti.<~e  pe-ple  receive 
very  small  recompen."^  f.ir  hard  and  !ab<riMus 
work  I  definitely  am  for  a  platform  w/.h  a 
minimum  for  farm  prices,  but  I  am  more  m 
favor  of  decent  prices  so  the  farmer  cannot 
only  pay  off  his  mortgage,  but  have  some- 
thing left  to  aid  him  in  making  his  later 
years  in  life  more  comf  irtable  I  wish  you 
all  tht  success  in  the  w  r.ci  ::.  si:':r.s  ;■  ci.'- 
l£,tion  like  this  thr  11  i.  C  r  .-re—  Cei-a.nly 
the  American  ci*  .•■  :..-  n..:k::.i:  up  the  farmers 
are  richly  deser\.:,c  ,r  i-  v,).':.  cr,e  thi!-.k.<i  of 
t!ie  tremendous  wages  pa.d  to  the  CIO  and 
A.  F.  L.  union  memt>ers 

With  kindest  regards,  I  r.m 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  Sti:af.ns 

Mi  Speaker,  it  is  v. tv  hearienit  g  10 
me  to  receive  a  letter  f:om  a  resident  of 
New  York,  especially  Wall  Street,  who 
filly  realizes  the  piibi'mi  of  the  farmer 
a«d  the  consumer. 

In  the  third  paraeiapli  cf  tin.'-  letter 
Mr.  Stearns  gives  you  dt  finite  infoima- 
t  en  Hi  regard  to  what  I  have  been  talk- 
v.ie  about.  wh:ch  ci-aily  indicates  the 
tremendoii-s  .spread  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 


Democracy  Has  an  Obligation  to  Our 
Aged 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSJN 
I.N    THE    HO'JSE   OF  REI'RESEN'TATl VES 


WcdKC>day.  July  23.  1941 


Mr    GEHRMANN      Mr.  Speaker,  with 

so  many  voices  rai,'-€d  ifi  a  cry  for  war 
and  a  way  of  death,  I  presume  that  one 
voice  calling  for  a  way  of  life  will  have 
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small  audience.  Bv  way  of  life  I  mean 
an  American  way — an  Amer:cari  stand- 
ard and  desicn  f  .r  livine  tor  the  aged. 

We  are  stirred  with  great  compassion 
wh.  n  we  .see  the  pictures  of  the  aged 
refugees  of  othtr  lands  who  have  been 
made  de.stitutc  and  homeless  by  wars. 
This  IS  as  it  should  be  The  great  col- 
lective hear'  of  America  riS'-s  to  'he 
ncca.-ion,  and  we  become  the  Gccd 
Sam.aritan  for  all  the  world. 

But  v,e  h:uf  the  aped  and  homeless 
here  loo  When  the  pathetic  picture  of 
senior  Amenraas  in  shabby  tenen>'nt.s. 
in  overcrfiwded  horae.s  for  the  aged,  in 
poorl)ou.';e,<  m  bethels,  and  other  :n.«ti- 
tutions  i.s  shown  it  .seeni-  tliat  the  gr.eat 
heart  .^kjp.s  a  beat  and  our  national  ccn- 
."-oi'-nce  sees  to  sit. cp, 

Wl-:y  do  so  inany  of  us  refuse  to  reci  g- 
niz.'  tl.us  probifin''  Are  we  a.-hamtci  to 
admit  that  m  the  wealthiest  land  m  all 
the  world  we  have  not  been  able  to  care 
lor  our  eld*  r.<''  Th'-y  are  *he  people  who 
built  th;.>  s:r>'a*  industrial  economy,  the 
ones  who  wi'h  great  sacrifice  pushed  cur 
frontiers  to  the  very  hmits  of  our  land, 
now  th.-y  are  neglected  and  conveniently 
fcrk:fir:en 

H<  re  i>  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
of  any  of  the  great  governments  of  the 
world  and  the  majority  of  the  Memb»Ts 
are  choo.-ing  to  ignore  a  situation  which 
bids  fair  to  question  cur  very  moral  in- 
tf!?rity  as  a  nation.  Tliere  m.Uit  be  a 
reason  unannounced  because  an  exam- 
ination of  the  pledges  of  the  men  who 
now  Sit  in  Congress — within  whose 
province  it  is  to  do  something — reveals 
that  they  are  all  on  record  to  Insure  the 
ri.eht  of  the  oldsters  to  spend  their  twi- 
light of  life  without  want. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  war 
to  keep  democracy  alive  m  distant  lands, 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  herculean  efforts 
to  assist  those  embattled  democracies  by 
Indu.strial  production — we  are  spending 
untold  billions  of  dollars  to  accompli.-h 
this.  I  am  grateful  for  a  chance  to  live 
under  a  democratic  form  of  government 
In  a  free  country. 

To  me  democracy  has  always  meant 
that  all  shall  have  a  voice  in  being  gov- 
erned. That  the  lawmakers  shall  con- 
sider all  the  ways  presented,  to  question 
their  soundness,  examine  their  feasibility. 
and  subject  them  to  debate  and  vote,  at 
the  very  least  to  consider  them  in  open 
hearings.  This  should  be  true  without 
partisan  consideration  as  to  the  origina- 
tion of  the  bill  at  hand.  Since  when 
hn.s  the  creative  mind  cf  man  gained 
more  brill. ancy  or  impetus  from  his  po- 
hfxal  label  or  association? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  today  m.y  idf^al 
cf  democracy  i.'^  not  woikine.  We  have 
th.e  problem  of  the  aged  before  us;  it  is 
getting  more  acu'e  with  present  rising 
costs  of  hvme:  it  m.ust  be  solved  by  Con- 
gress;  It  should  be  solved  by  this  Congress. 
Tlie  Townsend  recovery  plan,  the  one  bill 
designed  to  do  the  job  effectively,  has 
bten  introdiiced  year  after  year.  In- 
5* tad  of  considering  it  in  a  democratic 
manner  it  has  been  autocratically  buried 
in  committee.  For  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  which 
has  been  fighting  for  a  fair  hearing,  to 
get  the  bin  on  the  floor  of  this  House  so 
that  it  can  be  debated  and  considered  in 


an  impartial  and  democratic  way.  We 
have  had  to  dissipate  our  efforts  in  at- 
tempts to  get  signatures  on  a  discharge 
petition  to  force  it  out  of  committee.  In 
the  meantime  the  aged,  with  little  help, 
with  little  hope,  wait  for  action  and  aid. 
This  is  not  democracy  working!  The 
people  believe  in  this  system  cf  govern- 
ment; they  believe  in  the  fairness  of  their 
representatr/ts.  In  order  to  keep  faith 
with  them  I  urge  you.  now.  today,  to  re- 
spond to  this  call  for  fair  play  and  add 
your  name  to  these  who  believe  in  de- 
mocracy, to  those  who  believe  in  a  sov- 
ernmenr  of.  by,  and  for  the  jtecp'.* .  bv 
signing  discharge  petition  No  7  for  H.  R. 
10:56.  Signin?  this  petition  d<je>  not 
commii  you  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  it 
wiil  bring  the  bill  on  the  floor  to  that 
we  all  may  expre.-s  our  views  on  how  to 
provide  security  for  the  aged  and  jobs 
for  the  younger  generation.  In  fairness 
to  yourself  and  the  people  you  represent, 
si2n  today  so  we  may  ccns.d^•r  this  most 
important  prcb>m  while  we  are  not 
pr*'5sed  for  rime  and  are  waiting  for 
future  developments. 


Flag-Dedication   Exercises   at   St.   Stanis- 
laus Orphanage,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON  J.  HAROLD  FLANNERY 

r,r  PTNN'SYL'.  ANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  23,  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    ANTHONY    B     DRETER 


Mr.  FLANNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.-  m  th^  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Anthony  B. 
Dreier,  an  outstanding  youne  lawyer  cf 
Luzerne  County,  Pa,,  at  the  flag-dedira- 
Jtion  exercises  held  at  St.  Stanislaus  Or- 
phanage. Nanticoke,  Pa.,  July  20,   1941: 

Ladies  and  ^pntlemen.  star.dir.g  here  en 
the  i;Ccas;on  when  the  national  emblem  is  to 
be  raised  over  this  instuution.  .t  us  al:ogr-her 
fitting  that  we  allude  for  a  m.cmeni  tc  the 
glorious  history  of  that  flag. 

Its  origm  is  an  authen^c  legend  Btf,re 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  m  1776  each 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  had  its  cwn  individ- 
ual flag  cr  emblem  In  that  year  Gei.eral 
Wufhinsijton  stepped  Into  a  sm.all  upholstery 
shcp  o-A  Arch  Street.  In  the  city  cf  Philadel- 
phia, which  shop  still  stands  a^  a  national 
shrir.e.  with  a  new  desit^n  for  a  flaui  to  be 
adopfed  by  the  Thirteen  Colonies  He  a~ked 
the  proprietor  whether  she  could  m.ake  one 
from  the  rough  de.'^ign  which  he  himf-elf  had 
drawn  The  woman  he  spoke  to  was  Beuy 
Rofs  In  that  simple  transaction  originated 
the  symbol  which  was  to  fly  over  miillong  of 
free  and  independent  people  The  origin  of 
our  national  embKm  has  a  unique  place  in 
ci'.ili/ed  history  It  symbolized  for  the  first 
time  in  the  recorded  pages  of  man's  struggle 
wrh  cppre.ssion,  a  successful  and  enduring 
Nation  of  free  and  equal  pei^plc  whose  Gov- 
ernm.ent  derived  its  right  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed     And  It  is  the  only  flag  sym- 


'bolizing  any  nation  In  5.000  years  of  hl.story 
which  bas  never  known  defeat. 

Only  once  before  this  year  of  1941  has  It 
been  seriously  threatened,  and  that  only  from 
within  our  own  Nation,  at  the  fateful  battle 
cf  Gettysburg  in  1863, 

Among  America's  most  Important  historical 
documents  Is  Colonel  Haskell's  description  of 
that  bafttle.  I  quote  that  part  of  his  notable 
eyewltiess  account  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
flag:      I 

■'Genjeral  Gibbon  rode  down  the  lines,  cool 
and  cailm,  and  in  an  unimpassloned  voice 
he  said;  to  the  men.  'Do  not  hurry,  men,  and 
fire  tooifast:  let  them  come  up  close  before  you 
fire;  tl>en  aim  lew  and  steadily.'  Cap  boxes 
slid  around  to  the  front  of  the  body;  cart- 
ridge bpxes  opened;  officers  opened  their  pis- 
tol holtters.  The  trefoil  flags,  colors  of  the 
brigadaR  and  divisions  moved  to  their  places 
in  the  rear;  but  along  the  lines  In  front  that 
grand  old  ensign  that  first  waved  in  the 
battle  |)f  Saratoga  in  1777,  and  which  these 
rebels  ^ould  rob  of  half  its  stars,  stood  up, 
and  thp  west  wind  kissed  It  as  the  sergeant 
sloped  lits  lance  toward  the  enemy.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  there  was  not  one  above  whom  It 
waved  but  blessed  his  God  fhat  he  was  loyal 
to  it,  find  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with 
pride  tioward  It,  as  the  emblem  of-  the  Re- 
public pefore  that  treason's  flaunting  rag  in 
front."! 

Wh'ai  1  have  Just  read  to  you  vas  written 
by  the!  aide  to  General  Gibbon,  who  later 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  defense  of  those 
colors. 

That!  emblem  was  to  go  on  to  other  vic- 
tories; It  was  to  fly  over  many  a  victorious 
army  of  American  ship,  it  was  the  flag  which 
eventuiliy  would  lead  a  million  Americans 
Into  Fiance  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

But  greater  than  Its  victories  in  war  was 
its  victfry  In  peace.  We  who  are  the  blessed 
heirs  of  all  that  this  flag  represents,  standing 
at  this  great  distance  from  the  struggle  of  our 
forefatbers.  who  created  under  It  the  free  In- 
stitutions we  now  enjoy;  separat,ed  by  three 
generataons^  from  that  heroic  struggle  on 
American  soil,  of  those  who  fought  to  pre- 
serve tkose  institutions;  I  say  that  without 
occasioibs  sych  as  these  that  we  might  tend 
to  forgtt  those  sacrifices,  might  tend  to  take* 
for  gra?ited  as  natural  heritages  the  instl- 
tutlonsof  free  speech,  freedom  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  to  freely  choose 
those  who  are  to  govern  us.  But  they  are  not 
natural  heritages.  When  our  forefathers 
made  tius  flag  proclaim  the  equality  of  man, 
this  was  the  only  land  en  the  fac^  of  this 
oppressed  and  troubled  earth  where  that 
principle  had  been  written  Into  law  or  ac- 
tually observed. 

In  lt75,  when  that  principle  had  been 
established  here,  Prance  was  under  the  des- 
potic rule  of  Louis  XVI,  and  pinched  in 
cruel  {amine;  Rut>sia  was  sweating  and 
bleeding  under  Catherme;  Poland,  where  the 
lamp  of  freedom  was  first  lit,  vms  still  licking 
the  wounds  that  Alexander  cf  Russia  had 
inflicted:  even  in  the  freedom-loving  British 
Isles,  the  people  suffered  the  oppression  of  a 
haif-lunatic  king.  Here,  and  cny  here  were 
the  people  really  free  to  carve  out  their  cwn 
glorious  destinies. 

From  the  success  of  that  experiment  in 
government,  from  that  first  proclamation  of 
the  rights  of  man.  came  gradual,  painful 
development  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
other  civilized  lands,  until  that  first  threat 
against  it  in  1914.  The  men  who  fought  and 
suffered  in  that  war,  did  so  to  preserve  that 
prlncUpLe.   as  they   believed,   forever. 

But  tot  then,  nor  any  time  during  the 
bloody  wars  and  revolutions  during  that 
developjaent  have  we  stood  as  dangerously 
close  to, the  brink  of  disaster  as  we  are  today. 
The  Weakness ,  with  the  republican  form 
of  government  is  that  it  i£  designed  to  pro- 
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cure  tie  b'csslng  of  peace  at  the  expense 
of  e.-Tici-ncy  In  w<ir  It  promotes  the  maxi- 
mum c  comfort  in  all  piiases  of  life  for  the 
Individ  ;al  it  must  be  thoroughly  aroused 
or  alairied  t-  cope  with  a  nation  that  is  will- 
ing to  rnr.^w  away  its  liberty  and  who  become 
the  fai  BTicai  slave  of  its  masters  Such 
nations  fcrieit  all  that  mankind  in  its  strug- 
gle tow  ird  Civilization  has  given  them.  They 
have  fo -felted  their  right  to  be  considered  as 
human  beings  In  order  that  they  might  crush 
smaller  and  weaker,  but  mere  enlightened 
nelghbcrs.  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  artf  cf  peace  Instead  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  bloody  butchery  of  war. 

Never  In  the  last  century  and  a  half  have 
we  stoo  1  as  close  as  we  stand  today  to  the 
loss  of  everything  that  wc,  as  free  Americans. 
iicld  dear  Not  at  Valley  Forge,  when  the 
American  Army  only  had  General  Wa.'hing- 
ton  to  stand  between  order  and  complete 
disintegration;  net  at  Brand>-wlne.  when  a 
hungry  army  retreated  to  Philadelphia;  not 
at  Bull  HuT).  when  a  disillusioned  Union  Army 
faced  ccmplete  rout  or  disaster;  no.  not  even 
in  1917  v^hen  the  German  Imperial  Army 
was  close  enough  to  sight  the  spires  of  Paris, 
was  that  spirit  represented  by  the  flag  as 
close  to  disaster  as  it  is  today.  Here  and  In 
England  only  does  that  spirit  still  UVe. 

That  Is  why  these  occasions  of  raising  our 
flag  become  solemn  and  significant.  They 
reawaken  the  flghting  spirit  of  Aintrica. 
They  represent  a  new  avsareness  of  canger. 
and  a  'villingness  to  sacrifice  anew  as  the 
spirit  of  America  turns  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try to  forge  our  weapons  of  defense  with  the 
resource  and  intelligence  to  be  found  only 
among  truly  free  mm 

Tod-^y  we  do  not  raise  cur  flag  in  the  at- 
mosphe'e  of  empty  oratory  or  confused  sym- 
bolic language.  We  raise  it  in  the  spirit  of 
America  getting  ready  after  a  period  of  sieep, 
to  grid  tself  once  more  to  lead  the  world  in 
the  forxrard  march  of  civilization  At  this 
dedicatiDn,  then,  let  us  also  dedicate  our- 
selves tc  the  spirit  of  these  gloricu?  Stars  and 
Stripes  rhat  they  may  continue  to  wave 


A  Secretary  for  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HQN.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

ry    .   ITT- 

IN   TI  F   HiH:SE  cf  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mtrday.  J::lv  14,  Iy41 


Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans are  still  looking  very  hopefully  at 
the  broxd  expanses  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  as  our  chief  bulwarks  of 
defen.sp  against  the  wars  raging  abroad. 
But  like  far-sighted  citizens  of  the  last 
great  democracy  in  the  world,  •^^'e  are  not 
relying  exclusively  upon  tlie  waters 
which  <;  ^i:arate  us  from  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  Wi  are  making  tremendous  prep- 
aration i  for  any  possible  combination  of 
foes.  As  cb.'-eivers  of  the  world's  most 
horribk  war  in  recorded  history,  we  are 
in  a  uniqu'-  position  to  learii  some  very 
valu.iblo  lf»^>-nn.s_  without  the  necessity  of 
experiencing  th'e  horrors  occurring  on 
the  baf.Iefield. 

Tliert  is  one  obvious  lesson  which  has 
been  sujgest<d  at  lca~t  a  thousand  times 
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by  nnp.irt  nt  and  intelligent  men  and 
wcm.en  which  we  have  completely  ig- 
nored. It  Is  a  lesson  which  cannot  be 
long  delayed  :f  we  are  to  guarantee  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  peace  we 
cherish  so  highly. 

The  No.  1  lesson  of  the  war  In  China 
and  throughout  Eurcpe  is  th.e  lesson  cf 
aviation.  The  military  experts  who  have 
regarded  aviation  as  merely  an  auxiliary 
force  to  Jsupplt-ment  the  basic  work  of 
land  and  sea  forces  are  far  behind  the 
times.  Aviation  is  a  separate,  independ- 
ent arm  which  must,  of  course,  work  in 
coordination  with  the  others.  But  it 
possesses  a  uniqu'-  stiikii'g  power  cven 
without  such  coordmaiior!  Aviation  de- 
manes  lecognition  as  a  truly  vital  part 
of  t!>  defenses  cf  our  country.  This 
recopTiition  has  been  miph'y  slow  in 
coming. 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  Aitl.iu  Brisbane 
wrote  daily  columns  seeking  to  impress 
upon  the  American  people  th.e  real  need 
for  recognition  cf  aviation  as  the  most 
important  smcle  branch  cf  military  pre- 
paredness When  he  died,  aviation  lost 
its  most  ccmpi'lbng  spokesman.  The 
Nation  remembers  all  too  well  the  sad 
case  of  Billy  Mitchell,  who  shocked  his 
Army  superiors  by  public  dtmands  for 
an  independent  air  arm  For  his  pains 
he  was  court  martialed  and  died  without 
seeing  the  fruition  of  his  dreams, 

America  today  must  recopnizc  tlie  va- 
lidity of  Arthur  Brisbane'^:  arguments 
and  Billy  Mitchells  maityiccm  We 
need  a  Secrcary  f(  r  Air  v,  lio  will  sit  m 
tl-.e  Cabinet  cf  the  United  Stairs  and  take 
part  In  the  promotion  of  a  really  great 
air  force.  If  we  aie  to  biuld  the  50.000 
planes  cur  Pitsident  has  envisaged,  if 
we  are  to  man.  equip,  and  keep  them  fly- 
ing, we  shall  need  an  experienced  leader- 
ship devoted  exclusively  to  this  field. 

We  have  a  Secretary  cf  War  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Pi-esident  whose  job  it  is 
to  keep  the  armed  forces; of  our  country 
in  complete  readiness.  In  time  of  peace 
the  task  of  our  Secretary  of  War  becomes 
one  of  administrative  routine.  We  have 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  whase  job  it  is  to 
see  that  our  fleet  patrols  thw?  seven  seas 
wherever  Americans  set  k  to  travel  and 
wherever  the  American  flag  is  flying.  In 
time  of  peace  the  job  of  our  Secretary  cf 
the  Navy  also  becomes  one  of  adminis- 
t!ati\c  routine. 

A  Seci-etary  for  Air  would  be  valuable 
to  our  country  not  only  in  time  of  war  or 
threatened  war.  but  also  'm  the  days  of 
peace  His  task  would  be  the  development 
and  coordination  of  air  lines,  of  stimulat- 
ing commercial  aviation,  of  building  this 
newest  development  of  man<  ingenuity 
into  a  vast  American  industry  girdling 
the  entire  globe  with  American  trans- 
portation. 

A  Secretary  lor  Air  wouW  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  in  days  like  the  present. 
Our  country  has  becnme  aviat  ion-minded 
in  the  <-hQrt  space  of  5  y»';irs  Ou;  young 
men  are  eager  to  fly  tlie  skies.  This  is 
the  time  foi  us  to  take  one  mi-rc  step  in 
the  protection  of  our  country.  Let  us 
have  a  Secretary  for  Air — now. 


The  Power  Utilities  Are  Asking  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Help  Them  Further 
Enslave  Arkansas 


EXTENSION   OF  REXL'^RKS 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF    RFi  K!- SE.VTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  23,  1941 


Ml.  ELLIS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  wa~  a  buby  as  compared 
with  what  the  Po'.ver  Tmst  is  trvip.i:  to 
do  to  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  oilur 
States  of  this  Union. 

The  OflQce  of  Pioduction  M.-ina^i-  :r,ent 
w^as  for  several  months  ready,  willing, 
and  anxious  to  locate  an  aluminum  jilant 
in  Arkansas,  but  it  needed  120  000  k.io- 
watts  of  firm  pjower.  The  same  utility 
companies  that  had  foucht  the  Gnern- 
ment's  eflort  to  produce  power  m  the 
area  through  hydroelectric  piojects,  and 
the  same  companies  who  were  at  the 
same  time  running  full-page  ads  in  the 
Arkansas  papers  to  the  eflect  that  they 
had  ample  power  for  defense  industries 
were  called  upon  to  furni.'-ii  power  lor  an 
aluminum  plant  for  the  State.  They 
made  their  proposal,  and  when  we  got 
into  it  we  found  that  they  weie  promis- 
ing 20  000  kilowatt-^  of  power  from  Llie 
Possum-Kin^dom  Di-.m  on  the  Brazos 
River  in  Texas  thai  b»l'.'n>:cd  to  tht  Rural 
.Electrification  Aummtsiiation,  and  that 
they  were  promising  32  000  kilowatts  of 
power  from  the  Pensacola  Dam  tii  the 
Grand  River  m  Okiuiicnia  that  did  not 
belong  lo  them.  Actually  they  were  able 
to  show  a  grand  tot;  1  of  133.000  kih  watts 
of  their  own  power,  ar.d  a,l  of  it  was  to 
come  from  outside  Arkansas. 

My  attrrt'on  ha.-  buMi  called  to  a  press 
release  <1  -'.t  .-\ik;.;:.v;\s  I\,wrr  &  L:Lnt  Co. 
in  which  the  company  says  that  it  can 
furnish  ample  power  for  an  aluminum 
plant  anywhere  m  Aikansas.  Tills  state- 
ment is  for  public  conMi.Tiptujn  and  by 
the  company's  owti  admission  to  ih.e 
Office  of  Production  Mana,:emnit  is 
wholly  untiue. 

The  Rural  Electrificaiirn  Admini.-tra- 
tlon  proposes  fo  furnish  th»-  power  at  cost 
for  the  aluminum  plant.  Their  prc^pcsal 
has  the  full  endorsement  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Actually  what  the  Aikansa^  Pcwor  & 
Light  Co.  wants  is  tr  the  F»diial  Gov- 
ernment to  lend  it  the  money  to  build 
new  plants  and  new  transmission  con- 
nections so  that  it  can  strengthen  the 
clutches  of  its  monopoly  and  continue  to 
bleed  the  people  of  Arkan.'^as  with  its 
high  and  exorbitant  rates.  I'  uanis  to 
furnish  power  for  the  aluminum  plant 
at  an  cnonncus  profit. 

An  aluminum  plan*  cf  110  000.000 
pound-'  of  annual  capac.:y  wa.s  allocated 
to  Arkansas  on  'hr  bas.s  of  the  R  E.  A. 
proposal  to  furnish  the  power. 

The  Powf  r  Tru.'-t  has  failed  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  tins  ci.liciil  hour  ol  need 
for  more  and  more  »>.wer;  it  has  caught 
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our  people  with  th'^ir  backs  to  the  wall, 
andj^t  IS  trying  to  love  Uo  ar»ci  stab  us  at 
the  same  time. 

I  am  cnnvmcfd  that  Director  General 
Wilham  S  Knud^en  and  J.  A.  K:up,  head 
of  tht^  Power  Division  of  the  O.  P.  M., 
are  do:rc  th.fii  bi.-t  to  hold  th.c  fcrt.  but 
they  h.r,  e  b»  n  b( -:ec;"d  now  for  abcut 
30  day-  w.th  a  Power  Tiu>t  blilzkiU'C. 
and  wp  ran  oniy  hope  tlieir  tircng:!!  wiil 
hold  out. 


Vifw  of  Kansans  on  the  Retenh'on  of  Na- 
ticral  Guard  Men,  Reservists,  and 
Selectees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


n? 


y 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

IN   THE  HOL\-E  OF  RFPP.Eor.NTATTVES 


Wcdiic  ca:j.  Ju'%  23.  IjU 


vi.'.'lated  sovcral  ether  pledges.  We  should 
keep  this  one  If  any  of  the  men  w-.-^h  to 
vuiunteer  to  remain  longer  that  would  be  all 
r;..ht  '■ 

Renresentative  I'.zes  said  the  selectees, 
cwrf'sr-.en.  and  Reserve  ofTicors  should  be 
r  '.vi.^  c!  afer  1  year  of  training  unless  the 
Na'.;.n  ;s  at  war  or  Con.jreso  has  declared 
a  i..>-.;j:ial  em-^r|e:.c    exists. 

■  I:  ■;>,;;. Id  rreate  a  better  feeling  to  release 
t!-..  11  :  r  •'.!.!'  vv.;s  the  understanding."  he 
6..;'I.  "T:-.  V  r.\n  b,  ■^a'led  back  if  necessary. 
Thfv  Will  n  Tt  If.;- e  the  service  all  at  once 
and  as  small  groups  go  ether  men  can  take 
their  places." 


ARTiriLS  FIUJM  THE  NFWTON  ( FLVN'S  ^ 
EVI'MNC;  K.\.\.-.\N'-FFPrBLlCAN  AND 
'iHF    \VA.-H:.V(.U:,.N'    TIMES-HERALD 

M:  IiOrSTON  Mr.  Spf-akr-r,  under 
u\^vr  to  .  MN^iid  ir.y  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Rff  i^PD  a  pre-.s  d; -patch  printed  in 
the  N'Wtiin  <K.ins.i  Evening  Kansan- 
Rt'publ.i  an  of  July  21.  1941.  and  an  item 
from  t!:e  Washmpton  Times-Herald  of 
July  23.  1941.  as  followsi 
[Fri:m  tl.e  NeW^T.  iK.u-.s  )  Evening  Kan=an- 
Rep',;l;.ican  cf  July  -Jl.  19411 

HOrSTCN     K.WORS    H.nUING     SELEkTEl-S FI\T    OF 

K.*NS.\S'  lli:PRSSt,NT.MIVF,S  IN  CiNGHESS  OPPOSE 
NFW   DRAIT   .».rT 

\V.\iHiNCTON  Julv  21  —Five  c!  Kansas' 
seven  Hou.-^e  Mt-mbors  expressed  outright  cp- 
po^ui-.ni  in  Intervitws  tc,  Gen.  George  C  Mar- 
shall s  proposal  tliat  selectee^;,  Naiional 
Guard  men  and  Res.  rve  i!fac-.T=  be  kept  m 
trair.ir.g  more  than  a  year 

On.e  said  he  was  inclined  to  oppos.-  the 
Pr.'sid-ntUilly  approvtd  suggei^tion  n  'W  but 
m'.p.ht  chai^.ge  his  mind  later 

OiV.y  Repre-entat.ve  H'  u,-iTriN  the  djl.ga- 
tl.'ns  K  ne  D^'mivat,  ;a;d  he  tavtred  tlie 
plan 

"I  am  for  keepini;  Hum  in  more  than  a 
year  in  \u  w  i  (  5ta:enu-nt  made  by  the  Ch.ef 
of  St.ifT,  ■  H  usti.ii  .-.i;d  --We  ^^..va;d  tako  tl-.e 
advice  of  iniot.iry  txtvrts  and  h.  Id  the  Army 
at  the  r.quind  strengtli  " 

R,'pr:><  ntative  lien,  ~aid  ne  was  "mrlined 
to  rpo.:--e  the  suege.-tl.  n"  at  th.-.s  time,  tut 
addi  d  he  still  had     an  open  mn.d  ' 

R.  pr»  ser.rative  Goyir  said  .n  liss  cpiinou 
cffor;.-  to  keep  the  m.en  m  serv.v:e  w.is  JUst 
anc'her  step  t^:ward  part:cipat!rn  In  war 

'T'm  cppc>ed  to  it  unless  my  mind  cui  be 
Chai  f^ed  "        .^a'.d        lit  pre^ent.lt:ve        Wint:;!^ 
"Th.e-e    ni'  v.    wrr*"*    t;",ken    into   the    A'P.iy   for 
I    feel    that    when    that 
.ernment  should  keep  it  s 


1    year'.-    tra'.nir.i; 
vear  i'^  uo  the  G^ 


werd 


:nem. 


"T'm    ap-on.-t    i: 
tive  L-AMBjRrsoN 
to    wa:u    to    keep 
time  " 

R  :ri  sei.tat.ve 
prtna! 

"We    prrniisPd    the    men    they      .'culd    have 
1  year's  training."  he  sa.d.     "I  feel  we  ha\e 


"  comniented  Representa- 
"It  IS  r.atural  tor  a  soldier 
his    men    tigeiiitT    a    long 

iRLSO?^,  also  voiced  diSvOp- 


IProm  the  Wa.^hinetcn  Times-Herald  of  July 
23.  1941! 

p^(  !<  no''ivr:.T    v.h:te  urges — '  conciressmfn 

WHO    DON  T    FACE    DnFE-XX" 

Emporm  -K.\ns  Julv  -.2  — Wiliam  Allen 
White,  outstanding  Kancas  editor,  today 
warned  Kansas  Ccnaressmeu  that  contlnxicus 
voting  against  President  Roosevelt's  foreign 
policy  would  work  to  eventual  repudiation 
by  their  constituents. 

In  an  open  letter  to  the  "boys"  in  his  Em- 
poria Gazette,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Ccmmitiee  to  Deiend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Alhe.-  called  attention  to  the  support  which 
the  Pitsaicnt  has  enjoyed  from  the  people 
in  re^'i-.d  ic  every  "incident," 

Scorir.g  The  Kansas  delegation  for  their 
alnu>t  un.swervlng  Isolationist  record,  the 
•  d.ti  r  said,  "you  are  entitled  to  think  that 
h.e  (President  Rocseve'n  n  leadlnc:  us  Into 
vvai-  it"  you  want  to  But  ninst  folks  tiiink 
that  he  hH:^  bet-n   ri-^ht     •      *      ' 

"NinoTy-iiine  percent  ct  A-nerica  would 
vc'e  to  "keep  out  of  war  Bit  every  poll 
printed  shews  mere  than  65  percent  of  the 
Ame.'ican  peo.ple  are  in  favor  of  aid  to  Great 
Britain  so  fa.r  as  the  President  has  given 
It — to   date."    the   letter    continued 

Warnins  that  "we  are  likely  to  b€  in  war" 
v.itiun  60  days.  'White  indicated  the  threat 
v.,  nld  pr;  bably  come  eventually  from  Japan, 
at  tlie  instigation  of  the  European  Axis 
Powers  In  such  case,  he  s.-.id,  "•watch  cut 
tor  a  record  vote  which  you  can  never  explain 
if  tins  country  is  m  war  In  1942  " 


Dedication  of  the  New  Wing  of  the  Rcyal 
Norwegian  Legation 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NTW    YOnK 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdneadajj,  July  23.  1941 


ADDRESSES  AND  FOREWORD  OF  PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  iem.ark.>  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  therein  the  addresses 
delivered  durins  the  citdicaticn  of  the 
new  wing  cf  the  Rnyal  Norwegian  Lega- 
tion, in  the  city  of  Wa$hmgton,  on  Tues- 
day, July  22,  1941.  I  also  include  the 
foreword  from  the  pr;.g:ram  issued  fur 
the  occasion,  entitled  "Nor'way  Looks 
Ahead."  because  vt  con'ains  an  inspiring 
messuage  of  faith  which  I  am  sure  will  'oe 
of  interest  to  Members  of  the  Congress: 


»«OEWAT  LOOKS  AHEAD 

On  this  little  spot  cf  free  Norwegian  soil 
the  representatives  of  the  lawful  Government 
of  King  Haakon  and  of  the  Norwegian  people 
are  happy  to  welcome  officials  of  the  United 
States  Gcvernment,  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Cpngress,  representatives  of  the 
brave  nations  that  are  fighting  against  Nazi 
oppression,  niembers  of  the  American  press, 
and  the  manj  other  distinguished  friends  of 
Norway 

The  adding  of  this  new  wing  to  the  Royal 
Norwerian  Lflbation — while  answering  urgent 
practical  neeis — is  also  a  concrete  symbol  of 
Norway's  faitji  ,ln  victory  and  freedom: 

Though  teiiporarily  overrim  by  forelgi.  ag- 
gressors, the  Norwegian  people — both  inside 
their  countrt  and  beyond  its  borders — are 
continuing  their  struggle  for  independence. 
For  Norway,  like  her  allies  large  and  snr.all, 
has  confir'en^e  in  the  final  defeat  of  rule  by 
force  and  Ic^ks  ahead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  world  wiere  Justice,  good  will,  and  civil- 
ization shall  jprevail. 


ADDRESS      BY     MON.      WILHELM      MORGENSTIERNE, 
MINISTER   OF  NORWAY 

May  I  wlsli  you  all  a  hearty  welcome  We 
are  happy  tt)  see  here,  on  this  July  after- 
noon, so  mahy  friends  of  ours,  of  Norway's, 
of  the  thlngjs  for  which  we  fight:  Freedom, 
democracy,  ind  international  faith. 

This  little 'piece  of  glorious  American  soil, 
today  Norwfglan  territory,  on  which  this 
building  hasi  been  erected,  was  given  to  us  a 
few  years  aio  by  American  friends  of  Nor- 
way's, for  a  I  arden.  a  playground.  Little  did 
we  know  tY  at  so  soon  we  should  need  It 
desperately  lor  a  workshop. 

But  we  do  At  the  time  cf  the  invasion  of 
Norway  in  i.pril  last  year  there  were  eight 
of  us  at  tlie  legation.  Today  we  are  40 
strong. 

In  itself  11  Is  not  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
of  course,  to  build  a  new  wing — some  new 
office  rooms.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them.  1  suppose,  are  coming  in-to  being  these 
days.  But  then,  in  spite  of  this,  we  asked 
you  to  com^,  it  was  because  we  hoped  that 
perhaps  youj  might  feel  as  we  do,  that  the 
idea  is  blgg^  than  the  house;  that,  if  I  may 
say  so.  this  |s  a  wing  with  wings.  We  hoped 
that  the  vefy  fact  of  our  expanding  at  this 
time,  when  Norway  temporarily  is  being  oc- 
cupied and  taped  by  foreign  masters,  might 
symbolize  t(J  you,  to  the  world— yes.  to  the 
aggressors  themselves — that  we  defy  them, 
that  we  areibuHdIng  for  the  future,  that  we 
have  abundint  faith  in  victory  and  freedom. 

Was  there!  nnt  a  famous  general  who  said 
somethliig  like  this:  "My  left  has  been 
turned,  my  (enter  smashed:  the  order  of  the 
day  is  forwai'd"? 

Norway  wiis  one  of  the  most  peace-loving 
countries  in  the  world.  We  were  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  International  understanding  and 
conventions.  The  great  Swedish  Industrial- 
ist Alfred  Nobel  left  it  to  a  Norwegian  com- 
mittee to  distribute  the  annual  Nobel  peace 
prize. 

Today  we  are  at  war.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  withawt  warning  of  any  kind,  without 
the  slightest  provocation  on  our  part,  the 
Nazis  broke  into  our  peaceful  land,  bombing 
our  cities,  towns,  and  farmhouses,  killing  our 
men.  wome*.  and  children. 

From  the  first  moment.  In  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  mechanized  forces  of  the  In- 
vaders, our  leaders  and  people  stood  up  and 
refused  to  aiccept  the  slave  terms  offered  to 
a  proud  and  free  people.  Experience  has 
shown  only  too  clearly  what  happens  to 
those  who  attempt  to  appease  the  insatiable 
aggressors. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our  great  King 
H  .akon  and  the  legal  Norwegian  Government 
of    Pi.ir.':^    M  :-.:ster    Nygaardsvold,    the    Nor- 
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weglan  people  f'-ueht  for  2  mouths  on  Nor- 
wegian soil 

They  fight  today  on  the  heme  front,  a 
bitter,  heroic  fight  with  weapons  of  the 
spirit,  of  .he  will,  and  love  of  country.  They 
fight  in  such  a  way  that  nazi-ism  In  Norway 
today  has  suffered  one  of  its  greatest  ideolr»g- 
Ical  defeat-s 

We  al.si3  fight  on  the  external  front,  and  we 
are  proud  to  fltiht  side  by  side  with  the  in- 
comparable, her-^ic  British  and  our  other 
friends  and  all:'.'-  M.iv  1  say  how  particu- 
larly happy  we  Norweiiians  are  to  see  here  as 
our  guests  todflv  the  representatives  of  our 
valiant  brothor":  ;n  arm^  and  in  Ideals  and 
aspirations 

Yes;  we  are  at  war.  we  peace-loving  Nor- 
wegians. We  have  learnt  reluctantly,  by 
bitter-  experience,  that  th»  re  is  something 
still  greater  than  peace  That  life  has  little 
meaning  without  freedom.  That  there  is 
something  still  more  abhorent  than  fighting — 
and  that  is  to  have  Quislings  within  one's 
gates.  ^ 

There  is  a  beautlftil  'avinir  "God  gave  Us 
memory  that  we  m.'h*  !.  iw  r  .sfs^  in  Decem- 
ber." ■yes;  what  sus-ai::-  "l.r  N  rweglan  peo- 
ple in  these  days  of  cl  •rk;  •  and  trial  Is 
the  memory  of  those  ro&ts.  of  that  life  of 
freedom  under  the  law.  of  protection  and  not 
persecution  by  the  authorities,  of  safety  and 
peace  lor  the  family  around  thie  hearth,  of 
that  way  of  life  which  was  ours  and  still  is 
yours,  and  the  blessings  cf  which  are  not 
fully  realized  until  lost  Perhaps  they  can- 
not be  realized  until  the  heel  of  the  bar- 
barians is  on  one's  back  and  the  monstrous 
"new  order"  In  deadly  practice  hes  become  a 
bitter  daily  re  dlty 

I  cannot  close  without  trying  to  express 
what  the  understanding,  sympathy,  and  aid 
of  this  our  mighty  sister  democracy  has 
meant  and  means  today  to  the  Norwegian 
people  The  vision  of  your  great  President 
and  Congress  in  realizing  the  true  nature  of 
the  present  World  War  for  freedom  and  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to  aid 
the  fighting  democracies  immeasurably 
strengthens  our  faitih  in  victory  and  freedom 
Among  Norwegians  at  home  and  abroad  it 
was  a  day  cf  Joy  when  our  friends  tlje  Ameri- 
cans landed  in  Iceland.  We  like  to  be  your 
good  neighbors.  You  cannot  come  close 
enough. 

We  are  honored  and  happy  to  see  here  on 
this  occasion  so  many  distinguished  men 
and  leaders  of  this  great  Nation,  and  again  I 
wish  them,  and  you  all,  a  hearty  welcome. 


ADDRESS     BY     HER    ROYAL     HIGHNTSS     CROWN 
PRINCESS  MARTHA  OF   NORWAY 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  tcday  at  Norway's 
Legation  in  the  United  States. 

Having  lived  in  this  country  for  almost  a 
year  now.  I  think  perhaps  I  can  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  people  increas- 
ingly realize  that,  in  spite  of  everything  which 
has  happened.  Norway  still  lives  and  fights. 

Seme  of  you  may  ask,  "Why  has  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  built  this  addition  to  Its 
Legation,  now  that  the  legions  of  Hitler  have 
overrun  our  country?  " 

The  answer  Is  quite  simple  and  clear.  As 
the  Minister  just  said:  Norway  is  at  war.  It 
is  fighting  with  all  its  strength  and  all  Its 
resources,  to  regain  that  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence which  was  cur  precious  possession 
until  15  months  ago. 

The  great  Norwegian  merchant  marine  of 
4  000,000  tons  and  its  25.000  sailers  are  sailing 
the  seas  for  cur  common  cause,  under  the 
Norwegian  flag  and  the  management  of  the 
free  Norwegian  Government  in  London. 

Norwegian  soldiers,  sailors,  and  pilots  are 
tratnir.g  m  Norwegian  camps  In  Great  Britain 
and  Canada 

The  Norwegian  Government  also  under 
present  conditions  are  upholding  their  un- 
broken tradition  of  never  defaulting  on  an 


obligation  Interest  is  being  paid,  for  In- 
stance, on  all  cur  dollar  leans  In  tbe  United 
States. 

Yes;  the  free  Norwegian  Gcvernment  is  a 
going  concern.  It  makes  itg  great  daily  con- 
tribution, en  land  and  sea,  to  tiie  common 
fight  of  the  democracies  apamrt  the  aggres- 
sors 

And  sc  I  rai-f  h' re  fcr  ilu  ftist  time  the 
unsullied  and  unyielding  flag  of  Norway.  I 
thank  my  people  at  home  and  abroad  for 
their  faith  and  courage,  and  I  pray  that  Nor- 
wegians everywhere  w  ill  always  keep  Norway's 
name  as  clean  and  honored  as  It  is  today. 
May  this  flag  soon  fly  again  over  my  beloved 
land,  over  a.  Norway  that  Is  once  more  free 
and  happy  and  a  good  neighbor  to  the  whole 
world. 
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ADr^RERS     TY     THE     H     .NORAFIE     St'MNFR     WELLES, 
ACTING   SFCRETARY    OF    STATE 

We  are  met  here  tcday  tr  Join  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  wint  cf  ihe  Norwegian 
Legation  In  Wash::. st en 

These  ceremonie'-  ar>-  i-nn  .y  ^ynA:>(.  lie  of 
the  hope  and  cf  the  fa-tl;  wuh  whicli  we 
meet. 

Those  of  us  who  are  citizens -of  the  United 
States  are  taking  part  in  these  dedication 
ceremonies  not  only  because  of  the  welcome 
privilege  which  It  affords  us  of  rendering  this 
tribute  to  our  traditional  friends,  the  heroic 
people  of  Norway,  but  also  because  we  can 
thus  best  evidence  our  conviction  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway  of  the  past,  as  we  have 
known  it.  some  day — and  we  trust  that  day 
will  come  soon — will  once  mere  be  ''ree  and 
independent. 

We  here  in  the  United  Statps  will  always 
remember  the  superb  courage  with  which  the 
Norwegian  people  fough*  in  the  defense  of 
their  homes  and  of  their  liberties  against 
the  overwhelmingly  superior  strength  of  an 
Invader  who  had  treaCh€roii£ly  taken  them 
by  surprise.  We  know  how  bravely  they  are 
still  fighting  with  their  Alliet  on  sea  and 
land  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

We  shall  always  remember  the  heroism  jOf 
their  moniirch  and  of  the*  crown  prin  'e. 
And  we  have  heard  with  emotion  the  words  of 
that  same  monarch  when  he  said  to  lis 
people  only  a  few  days  ago,  "Hold  out.  Do  I't 
lose  courage.  And  be  assured  that  Ncrv  ay 
will  once  again  he  free  and  Independeit, 
provided  that  we  all  continue  to  do  our  d\  ty 
and  cur  utmost  to  reach  our  goal  in  '  he 
battle  which  is  now  being  fought " 

Those  words  seem  to  us  to  exemplify  he 
soul  of  a  people  which  will  never  admit  de- 
feat and  which  will  ■^-ver  be  dowed  by  al 
domination. 

But    in    a   larger    sense    theee    ceremoilles 
constitute  an   act   of  faith   in   the  ultimjite 
victory  of  the  forces  of  human  llbeity:  in 
triumph  of  civilization  Itself  over  the  foij^es 
of  barbarism. 

I  feel  that  there  are  joined  with  us 
spirit  here  today,  as  silent  witnesses, 
peoples  of  all  of  the  other  countries  which 
have  been  mercilessly  overrun  during  tttese 
past  2  years.  I  know  that  they  believe  as  we 
do  that  out  of  this  holocaust  iiito  which  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  been  plunged  by 
the  criminal  obsession  cf  world  conquest  of 
one  man  and  of  the  satellites  who  surround 
him.  there  can  come  no  peace  tmtil  the  Hit- 
lerite gcvernment  cf  Germany  has  b?en 
finally  and  utterly  destroyed 

For  I  am  confident  that  the  cause  of  ib- 
erty  and  of  freedom  will  not  go  down  to  de- 
feat. Tlie  determination  and  courage  of  ree 
men  and  women  everywhere  must  new  be 
exercised  to  the  full  limit  of  endmance  u  itll 
their  victory  is  won. 

And  yet  I  do  not  dcubi  th|t  millions  are 
asking  tonight — millions  in  EJiigland  anc  In 
China — millions  of  enslaved  peoples  In  I  or- 
way  and  in  the  other  countries  now  terr  po- 
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rarily  occupied — millions  In  Qm  •ountrles 
which  have  not  experienced  war — ^ye*:  and 
millions  in  Germany  and  in  Italy — are  a.'-klng, 
Wliat  does  the  future  hold  for  us  aftir  this 
struggle  is  ever? 

Does  the  end  of  the  present  carin-iT  :•..  ui 
only  a  return  to  ruined  h<nie*;  tc  Tht  g'.ivr- 
of  slaughtered  wives  and  children;  to  pcverty 
and  want;  to  social  upheaval  and  eccn<"'mlc 
chf.os;  to  the  same  gray  and  empty  yea:-  of 
confusion  and  bitterness,  so  barren  Ir.  vimou 
and  in  human  accomplishment  which 
marked  the  decades  fifter  tlie  terrninpti  n  cf 
the   last  war? 

It  seems  to  me  that  tho.se  oi  us  who  are 
forunate  enoueh  to  be  able  to  live  as  citi- 
zens of  the  free  American  republics  have  cur 
grent  responsibility  in  the  franiine  of  the  an- 
swer to  that  question 

For  we.  all  of  us,  now  see  clearly,  rf  we  dui 
not  before,  that  no  matter  ht.'W  g..,;t  .  ur 
American  capacity  for  defense  ma\  b.  no 
matter  how  perfect  our  hemispheric  sv'^tem 
may  become,  our  ftuure  welf.ire  n.vi-i  m- 
evltibly  be  contingent  u;>3n  the  existence  in 
tlie  rest  of  the  world  cf  equitUy  p^ae- 
mlnded  and  equally  secure  pe.pies  wliv,  not 
only  will  not,  but  cannut,  bec.jnie  a  scurce 
of  potential  danger  to  us  in  the  New  'Weild. 

I  feel  it  IS  not  premature  for  me  to  suggest 
that  the  free  governments  of  peace-1' ving 
nations  everywhere  should  even  new  be  ron- 
siderlng  and  discussing-  -J.e  wa>  n.  uhiLh 
they  can  best  prepare  foi  the  !>,••.(:  d.^ywh.ch 
mu£t  come,  when  the  pic  •  i.t  t.ntrst  !>- 
ended  In  the  victory  of  th'.  :.:ce  of  lilx-rty 
and  of  human  freedom,  atitl  ::  ihe  crushing 
defeat  of  those  who  are  sev;.;i  .1.4  mankind 
to  th^ir  own  lust  for  power  and  for  loot 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war,  a  great  Prcs-l- 
dent  of  the  United  States  gave  his  life  m  the 
struggle  to  further  the  realization  of  the 
splendid  vision  which  he  had  held  up  to  the 
eyes  of  suffering  humanity — the  vision  of 
an   ordered   world   governed    by    law 

The  League  of  Nations,  a.":  he  conceived  it. 
failed  in  part  because  of  the  blind  seltl'^h- 
ness  of  men  here  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world:  it  failed 
because  of  its  utilization  by  certain  powers 
primarily  to  advance  their  own  political  and 
commercial  ambitions;  but  it  failed  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  It  was  forced  to 
operate,  by  those  who  dctfnlnated  Its  coun- 
cils, as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  It  was  never  enabled  to  operate  as  its 
chief  spokesman  had  Intended,  as  an  elaFtic 
and  impartial  Instrument  in  bringing  about 
peaceful  and  equitable  adjustments  between 
nations  as  time  and  circumsta:icc  proved 
necessary. 

Some  adequate  instrumentality  mi>t  un- 
questionably be  found  to  achieve  st.ch  ad- 
justments when  the  nations  of  the  earth 
again  undertake  the  task  of  restcrme  law 
and  Older  to  a  disastrously  shaken  w  irld 

But  whatever  the  mechanism  wj.ich  may 
be  devised,  of  two  things  I  k:::  u:  al'nably 
conj^hccd : 

First.  That  the  alx^lition  cf  cP!t  !..'•; vc 
armaments  and  the  limitation  and  redtic- 
tlon  of  defensive  armaments  and  rl  the 
tools  which  make  the  construction  ol  such 
armaments  possible,  can  only  be  undrraken 
through  seme  rigid  form  of  r  *•  n  at:.- nal 
supervision  and  control,  and  ihnr  without 
such  practical  and  essential  control,  no  reel 
cilsarmament  can  ever  be  achieved;  and 

Second.  That  no  peace  which  may  bt  made 
In  the  future  would  be  valid  or  iRsuup  un- 
less it  established  fully  and  adequately  the 
natural  rights  of  all  per  pies  to  equal  eco- 
nomic enjoyment.  So  Ictig  as  any  one  peo- 
ple or  any  one  government  pos!-e.'.?ts  a 
monopoly  over  natural  resources  or  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  needed  by  all  peoples  ti.ere 
can  be  no  basis  for  a  world  order  brvd  en 
Justice  and  on   peace. 

I  cannot  believe  that  peoples  of  good  will 
will  not  once  more  strive  to  realize  the  great 
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Idea!    cf    nr.    a^--f.c;ation   cf    iiatiMiis    throuah 
whKh    rhc-    fri-eci  i::;.    the   happii.e-.'s.    av.6    the 
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m  IV  be  achieved. 


Tii.it  w  .rd  •■^f  ur.iy  reprt\-t!;ts  the  end 
Upcii  wh.h  :;;t'  hearts  cf  ih  ^n  a:.d  womrn 
everyv,here   today   are  si-t 

Wh;'!hrr  It  he  stHurity  trcin  bc:nb;r.g 
frmn  tlic  air.  cr  from  nia;ss  destructicn; 
wh..:i.er  It  be  security  froni  w.a::t.  di-ea.se. 
and  .'starvation;  whether  it  be  security  lu 
enjoying  that  inalKiiable  rit;ht  which  every 
human  being  should  p<..-s,^c.s  d  hvii.j  out  his 
hie  in  pence  and  h.appint-^s,  people  thruut;h- 
(MU  the  ItnkTTh  and  breadth  ot  the  w;  rid 
are  demand;::^  sicuriTy  and  freccJotn  Ir.-m 
tear. 

Thai  is  'he  rbj<'ct!ve  bt  for.''  u.':  all  t.  cLiy  — 
to  try  and    tli.d    the  niPin.s  cl   bringir.t;   that 

to    p.ii-s 

"Not  in  '.am  the  di.st.m.e  beacons." 


A:.DRf;-S    Or-    SIR     AHTUfR    S.M.TFR,    BP.:TI=iI     SHIP- 
PING   MI,->.-5:oN 

L  Tcl  H.tlifix,  v.;..)  IS  m  the  We-t  cf  Amer- 
ica, ha.-,  a.-kt  d  ine  to  reprrs,M,t  hnn  at  thi.s 
ceremnny.  which  he  is  » .x-r.^mcly  sorry  to  be 
prevfn.'oci  f.  m  a'.tendmt;  h!ni.-e!f  He  has, 
h  -wr'Ni  r  .-.  n'  ,(  rne-.-aee  which,  he  u-:.-hes  me 
t  I  Kive  to  you  ;i;  !;.s  name  ■'N-  p-(  ;)le,"  h.e 
says,  '-have  met  the  trials  o£  the  pres<  nt  time 
with  a  mere  stanch  courage  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Norway,  and  their  re.-olution  has  ex- 
cSted  the  admiration  of  the  free  world 

"Day  [n.  day  out,  through  every  hazard. 
Nerwet'ian  seamen  are  doing  their  duty  with 
suigle-heartfd  devotlcii.  In  the  stout  hearts 
of  the  N.)rwrc'an  people,  "oy.il  to  their  king 
and  their  coi;;;t\  s  cause,  freedom  has  one 
of  It-  strongc,-'  ■-:■.  .:  mtn  -  r^f  vic:.<ry  " 
"*  May  I,  as  h,  .wi  if  the  B.';t..-h  Shi!;ping 
MiiSJcn  in  the  United  States,  say  how  whole- 
heartedly I  agree  with  what  Lord  H.ilifax 
has  ,^aid?  When  Norway  wa-  ur,, kI^ci.  the 
Norwei:ian  Gm-ernment  at  ci-.cc  oflcrtd  the-.r 
great  mercantile  luarine.  freikihter-^.  tankers, 
and  pa.-,.<ier.s;er  .ships  for  service  ir.  ti-.e  war 
et!..rt  The  great  hulk  of  that  ilevt,  with 
the  exceptiuh.  .  f  \sl.it  w.i-  trann-d  m  enemy 
waters,  has  .smci'  bet  n  ratryn.i:  vital  sup- 
plies In  the  war  zone  The  re^■:  ^f  th.e  Nor- 
wegian ve.-;sels.  whieh  iia-. e  b<pn  er.caeed 
Jh  u-  fu:  bvr  les-;  d.ir.i:>'r v;s  w  rk.  clne:ly 
in  Ml,.-  h.enu-ph.ere.  are  m  \v  al-  .  c  •mm^ 
In'r  r.he  war  zone  Th.e  officer-  an.ri  crt-ws 
of  the-e  additional  v's- Is  will  doubtless 
shew  ';.<'  -.nr."  ci-'urage  and  dev>:tien  as  their 
c.'tnpa-ri  ,'s  v  h..i  ha\.'  lon^  hem  in  this 
•service  .^:i  t>-k;erhcr  sl-.are  with  Bnti.-h  sea- 
n-.rv.  'he  jieriN  and  th.e  pride  it  e  ^niba'ants 
In  thie  battle  of  the  Atlan'ic:  and  iri  I'ne 
respect  th'v  bear  a  heavier  h'ird>'n  tlian 
British  crews  in  thi'.t  thev  -re  ctn  r:T  from 
their  wives  and  f.;niili'-s  nn*;l  th.e  tin--  Vv'hen 
victory  is  w  ■;!  r.v.ci  Ner'.x.iy  is  a-ani  free. 
Thev  are  -u-rained  by  then-  v.n-.ve  hardi- 
h'-od.^bv  the  assurance  that  vlctvirv  \v;ll  in 
time  be  nchle\ed,  and  that  thev  themst^lvcs 
will  have  made  a  vital  ccn«:rlbutirn  to  It 
For  the  Is-uo  of  the  battle  rf  th.e  AM.intic— 
still  bems  fought,  and  h.-.rd  fMurh"  rn  h  'h 
sides— Is  the  ls-:ue  of  the  war  I'self  .nr.d  th.? 
prize  of  victory,  whose  svmbol  'A"'  :s  new 
passing  like  a  torch  thr.-nt^hcut  'i  -  ocai-' 
pled  terrl-orles,  will  be  freodr^ra  fcr  nil  of  u? 

It  .s  a  thousand  years  sir.ep  N-rtem-n 
braved  their  way  throuch  th.e  p-::l-  of  the 
N-rth  A*:ant:r  to  the  V.'e--ern.  Hemisphere. 
^' ^  a  nii:hn:n\nn  li'rr  th'nr  wor'hy 
d.'-ce-,d  nt'.<  are  hrnvn::;  n--'v  rer;ls  !n  :'  -^ 
san-e  ^tormv  -■•,.?  to  br.n-  the  r.'-nn-c?s  rf 'a 
free  w-r!d  to  'he  .--cscue  of  the  e:;sU^vpd  cm.- 
tment  N:-^rwav's  great  Instnnner.t  of  vic- 
torv  1=  her  m.-rchant  f.-et  and  the  men  who 
man  n  And  her  gcvernmenr,  people,  and 
seamen,  alik,-  have  made  1'  clear  that  th"! 
Instrumer-  will  he  used  •till  victor,-,  and 
with  Victory,  liberation  Is  achieved  and 
assured.  , 


Voorhis  Resolution  Advocating  Economic 
Advisory  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PrN.VSYL-..\N:\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wed)ie.'~Qay.  July  23,  1941 


Mr  WETSS.  Mr,  Speaker  a  t'W  weeks 
aro  I  appearoci  before  a  laboi  .siibcrm- 
mit tet-  oi"  which  Congre.s.-man  Robert 
Rmvispeck  i.s  chairman.  Th;-  subcom- 
mittee was  tlien  ce^nducting  hearings  on 
the  resolution  introduc-d  by  the  able  and 
di<tinsui.-hed  statei^man  from  California. 
Congressman  Jeery  Voorhis  which 
provides  for  the  creation  of  an  economic 
advisory  commission  to  study  post-war 
C':nditions.  When  speaking  to  the  com- 
jr.it toe  members,  I  informed  them  that  I 
heaitily  favor. d  the  creation  of  such  a 
commi.s.sion  as  is  proposed  m  the  Voorhis 
resolution,  to  eirno-tly  .-tudy  this  vital 
problem  cf  po.st-war  d' m.obilization  of 
industry  and  manpower  -o  that  we  can 
build  an  rccno.a'.y  anci  a  post-war  period 
of  pro.-perity.  unparall-M<'d  in  t^ur  youth- 
ful P.'ation's  h:.-tory.  I  l^ive  gr- at  fa.th 
in,  and  personal  admiiation  for,  the 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Congressman  is  niore  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  welfare  and  well- 
beins  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  than 
th.e  .-'udious  gentleman  from  California. 
I  believe  a  weIl-ccm.pG.<ed  com.mission 
wiih  a  highly  competent  research  staff 
could  r^  !:d'  r  a  service  to  cur  Nation  that 
would  .-tand  as  a  monument  to  demo- 
cratic rcvtrnment  and  dispute  the  chal- 
lenge c:  the  dica'or.s.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  democ- 
racy to  create  a  commis->ion  of  this  na- 
ture. Tliis  commission,  in  order  to  carry 
on  a  constructive  progiai:-!.  must  be  cre- 
ated imm.ediately  to  plan  for  the  mobili- 
zation of  all  our  resources,  human  and 
material,  in  a  youthful  na'ion  rich  with 
na'ural  re.-nurct--.  feir  a  happier  living 
and  a  niore  equal  distribution  of  the 
weal'h.  of  th'  Nation  am-^ne  a!',  the  peo- 
ple living  in  a  world  at   peace. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  th."  July  5,  1941,  issue 
of  the  McKeesport  Pa  <  Daily  News,  one 
of  the  outstanding  liberal  new.-p?.per.s  in 
my  district.  Said  nev,-.-p.,p,-r  is  edited  by 
\V,  D,  Mansfield,  former  senator  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsvlvania  and  for- 
mer com.missionor  of  Aliecheny  Couny, 
P.v  Tins  editona!  hea'tily  .supports  the 
\'ocrh;s  resolution : 

iFrvin   tiie   McK-'«sport    i  P.i  )    Dailv   News  ot 
July   5,    ll<4i  1 

AFTFH-THZ-WAR    P.-.OELEMS 

Ore  of  the  scur.de.^t  ccnsressional  pro- 
!"■'!-. 1-=  ih  months  he..^  been  made  by  a  sub- 
Ci^nnni'tec  of  the  Hru.-^  Laber  Committee. 

The  subcommittee  has  given  it5  support  to 
a  re.-clution  intr  Kiuced  bv  Con-;ressman 
Jersy  Voorhis  cf  California,  which  would  set 
up  a  commission  to  study  social  and  eco- 
ncmic  problems  which  wUl  arise  after  the 
war. 


V 


Of  couroo.  there  are  many  more  pressing 
problems  ccinfrontlr.g  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, an4  the  people  of  the  Nation,  the 
most  important  being  defense,  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  preservation  of  some  sort  of  stable 
econonfic  structure  during  the  war. 

There  are  even  some  persons  who  a.ssume 
that  the  war  and  gigantic  Government  spend- 
ing will  have  solved  our  economic  troubles 
by  the  time  the  war  has  ended  Defense 
production  lias  served  In  some  measure  to 
blot  out  thi  idea  that  limitation  on  produc- 
tivity, a  policy  of  scarcity,  is  to  be  desired, 
but  on  the  ♦^hole  the  war  has  aggravated  our 
economic  lis  more  than  it  ha^  alleviated 
them  Present  prosperity  Is  deceptive;  we 
haven't  beei  preseiited  with  the  bill  yet. 

It  is  not]  too  cajly  to  begin  plotting  the 
course  that  ue  will  take  in  peace  Our  post- 
war policies  will  have  to  be  well  planned  If 
they  are  to  be  successful,  because  there  will 
be  many  di^fflculties  In  the  way. 

The  succefes  of  such  a  social  and  economic 
study  will  qepend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
members  of]  the  commission. 

If  the  stttdy  is  unduly  Uiflucnced  by  the 
pet  theorie^  of  some  of  its  members  or  by 
political  considerations  it  will  only  muddy 
wcters  whiijh  will  be  dangerous  enough  to 
navigate  wljen  ciear. 

The  Voorjiis  resolution  holds  a  great  op- 
portunity. We  hope  proper  use  is  made  of 
tfiat  chanci  for  keeping  the  Nation  on  the 
rails  in  the  post-war  years  to  come. 


H.     R.     965— Fourth-Cla^s     Postmasters 
,        i        Salary  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  EURCH 

I  or  VIRGINIA 

IN  JHE  rtOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


t 


W4dnesdaij.  July  23.  1941 


Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  bv  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  965,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
placing  postmasters  at  fourth-class  post 
offices  on  an  annual-salary  basis  in  lieu 
of  ccmpentation  on  the  basis  of  can- 
celation. 

The  purflose  of  H.  R  965  is  to  eliminate 
the  present  cancelation  system  for  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  postmasters  of 
the  fourth  class  and  substitute  therefor 
fixed  annual  salaries,  based  on  postal  re- 
ceipts, uncicr  the  same  plan  as  that  in 
effect  in  pijst  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  (jlasscs,  which  would  provide  a 
uniform  sj^stem  for  all  ciasses  cf  post- 
masters.     I 

The  present  cancelation  system,  which 
provides  fa(r  commissions  of  160  percent 
of  the  first  $75  value  of  stamps  canceled. 
85  percent  of  the  next  $100,  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  remainder  during  3  months' 
quarterly  period  as  compensation  to  post- 
masters, is  a  very  complicated  system, 
^^hich  has  proven  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Department  as  well  as  to  the  postmasters. 

First.  Thle  system  is  complicated  and 
subject  to  errors. 

Second.  Postage  purchased  from  a 
Presidential  post  office  and  used  on  mail 
matter  deposited  at  a  fourth-class  office 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


results  in  two  paymcr/s  of  compensation 
for  one  service 

Thiid.  Th.e  cancelation  system  makes 
every  pe).-Ui;d^-M-  his  cwn  accountant 
with  no  accuralt  meti~;Od  of  cieternDUuiK 
the  correct  basis  of  claims  Wnih'  thi.s 
privilege  is  seldom  nbus»d.  it  u::fortn- 
nately  directs  suspinc  n  aaamst  the  m- 
tc-eriry  of  any  and  all  ;>:.^.tinasters  of  the 
fourth  class. 

Fourth.  T)itre  is  no  way  to  detennine 
advanced  compeniaUon.  as  the  cancela- 
tions flucUia'e  daily  r.nd  tiie  poi-tm<i&iers 
cannot  undtr  any  cancelation  system 
accurately  deteniiine  their  rompen.-atiun 
until  the  end  cf  a  3-month  period. 

F.f  h.  Because  of  the  complicated  sys- 
tem fully  50  peicnni  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports reouirr  audil  corrections,  which  is 
exp'^nsrve  to  the  Government. 

Ther>  ha-  b-en  a  prowing  demand  for 
a  change  cf  the  method  of  payment  cf 
compensation  to  p.^stmasters  of  the 
fourth  class  fijr  ni(  i*  than  a  quarter  cf 
a  ce'ntury.  but  no  d»Tin)te  steps  were 
taken  to  acci  niplis'r.  ihrs  purpcs>e  until 
the  latter  p.ir-  of  lo^i^  when  the  Post 
Office  Departn-ient  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  pcst-offico  inspectors  to  thor- 
oughly inv'.stigate  receipts  and  cancella- 
tions of  thes;  oflijes  and  to  d'^ ermine, 
insofar  as  po-.-ible.  a  ftxed  annual  rate  of 
pay  in  line  uith  the  present  compensa- 
tion. 

The  salary  schedule  contained  in  H   R 
965  embodies  tlie  plan  drafted   by   the 
committee  of  pa^'.al  (xperts,  and  il  is  tKr- 
Lieved  to  be  a  ^(^iu'ien  to  this  problem. 

•On  JaniKuv  l  ir'41  -^ere  -.vn.  28  973 
post  office^  "1  the  fourtii  cla.'^s  which 
would  be  nffected  by  the  passage  of  tliis 
measure.  Th>'  postmasters  are  strongly 
favorable  to  tlus  proposal,  which  will  re- 
move th^'  cu'"s.'-woik  H-  to  tiieir  compen- 
sation throueh  tho  fix;:.:r  r[  dehnite  an- 
nual .salaries. 

The  Depart  HiCnt's  report,  compiled  by 
the  commiitee  of  inspectors,  submitted 
with  the  diaft  for  this  legislation,  indi- 
cated thjt  apprr  ximately  22.C00  pa^'t- 
masters  would  ha\p  their  compensation 
slightly  lncroa.sfd,  while  6918  would  be 
reduced  in  com Den.«^t ion.  Of  the  nmn- 
ber  reduced  3  f^-0  will  be  reduced  5  p)er- 
cent  or  less;  1,630  will  be  reduced  more 
than  5  perct :.:  but  less  than  10  percent; 
while  the  px  ;  •■ui,  i-- >  numbering  ap>- 
proximately  1  nOO  who  would  be  reduced 
10  percent  or  more  are  protected  under 
the  provision  contained  in  the  bill  for  a 
period  of  2  years  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  Investigate  and  confer  with  the 
postmasters  In  such  cCices  with  a  view 
of  bringing  abcut  a  ncrmal  average  oe- 
tween  receipts  and  mail  di.spatched  in- 
sofar as  possible,  and  to  readjust  the  .sal- 
aries at  the  end  of  2  years  in  the  proper 
salary  grade.  Tins  provision  will  not 
increase  the  ccst  cf  the  service  in  such 
offices  but  will  actually  reduce  it  by  rele- 
gating it  to  the  grade  below  for  a  period 
of  net  exceeding  2  years. 

Under  the  iJresent  cancelation  i^ystem 
the  compen5at:on  of  postmasters  of  the 
fourth  rl-'^s  ranges  from  a  few  dollars 
up  tc  SI  100  per  annum,  with  the  average 
compensatirn  of  $."333  per  annimi.  How- 
ever, morf^  than  9,000  postmasters  receive 
less  than  $300  per  year. 


There   will    be    SHvines    rosiiltir.g    from 

the  measure  which  arc  imposs-ble  to  t'sti- 
mato,  but  It  is  believed  that  thf  .^e  sa^r^-.^^ 
v.. 11  a:uv>st.  if  not  entirely,  elin:;na;t>  the 
aau;lionul  cost  inuicaiec  by  tiie  Dt^ait- 
ment. 

The  b::!  w:l]  cl;in;nate  p3dd:r.g  cf  can- 
celat:on  a cci  unts  by  indiscreet  pos  - 
masters:  it  will  reduce  expensive  er:ors 
in  cenir.'mg  carclati.'ns.  and  will  pr>'- 
vont  dupiicate  paymcr.fs  cf  comperstt:rn 
to  two  post  ^Set.-  V. h'.re  mail  is  divtf  t'  d. 

Tills  is  sound  u-gi.'-.iaiion.  and  wdl  put 
into  effect  a  bUMntsblik*  sysu  m  v»h..c;i 
ha.s  lone  been  needed.  Postmasters  gen- 
erally w;  1]  give  hearty  approval  to,  this 
constrirrtn'e  measure. 


Trouble  to  the  South 


exte:csion  cf  RjTmarks 

or  t 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON! 


or    K  '  ,N  •"  f  s 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPR£SENT.^TIVES 


Wedm^sda-y.  Ju.'i  23,  1j41 


AHTICTF    EY    EP.NLST    K     LIXT^I  KV 


p  inoeprt-idtnt 
.ii:.:  bp:.i4  and 
y     two     ch^rs-^ 


Mr  HOU.'^TON  Mr  .Sp''akpr  ilndor 
leave  to  exvnd  my  ren.ark*^  I  insert  m 
the  RrcoFD  a  timely  article  by  Err.ti--*.  K. 
Lrndli  y  which  appeared  in  th.i.  Wa.huig- 
t<  n  Pi'M  of  July  23.  1941.  as  1-  il'  a  .- :j 

IFroTr  ihe  Wa'hii.ctor,  Post  ot  Ju'y  2:-'    1941) 

TROl.'BLE    TC    THF    SO'TH — THE    S  KTZi     INiLATIK 

(By  Erii',  =1  K    Lii-dl    :.  I 
At  least  fi.'ur  event?  ano  .«t.Rtenieijt.c  '(-A  the 
last  ft  w  day.   mu.'-i  l^e  ccTif^idrxed  tfcvjer. 

1  Tlie  Nftzi  pvr.f-ch  quE.-!!' d  in  Bcl;v:^ 

2  Ui:aer  Stcre:,.ry  c!  State  W tiles  (Mate- 
ment  that  the  Un.tej  .-raiesr  iia*  Inic  rriiai.on 
thai  Germany  is  p.a-,:  ::  tr  -if-v  s:cpf-  pf  ag- 
gression agiilns*  ren.E.: 
countries  m  Eu.-cji*  n.' 
Portiigal  (There  tre  e 
Sveden  and  Swiizerh-.nd  i 

3  The  Prvsidetfs  declara'.lcr.  tc  C::lg'es.«^: 
"I  do  believe" — I  know — the  clanger  of  j  today 
Is  Intinitely  greater"  fMtii.-.K.e  than  p  year 
ago'i  I 

4  General  Marshall  f  :«-f:m<  :  y  ^■e '  ie  the 
Senate  Military  A.tairs  C  nun.' lec  -..Mit  the 
United  Slates  ha."-  been  m  ;;;ir.v.:  ent  ;  fjr:;  tor 
2  monilVi.  and  tl.it  II  .i€  te!d  al.  h*^  ktew  it 
"might  result  in  something  like  the  fjiiking 
of  the  A/flttTM!  or  the  Zimmennhn  r.cte  1 

The  putsch  nipped  in  Bt 
Imaginar;.  The  Bolivian  G' 
documentary  evidence  that  a  cunhpiricy  to 
overthrew  i:  w.-h  'h^'  aid  .  f  pr  j-Nuzi  Eil-.vian 
Army  officers  w.is  tx'iiig  pldi.iied  !'\^  Nazi 
agent5.  working  through  ci  in  c:i«'  "ivt.'.i- 
tlon  with  diplfjmatic  reprcser.'.une^  i>t  the 
Nazi  Government 

The  date  Icr  the  putsch  liad  not  bein  set. 
A  A'elUmtcrmed  guess  is  that  It  would  have 
been  timed  to  ccir.clde  with  similar  attjempts 
In  a  few  other  Latin  A.ajtriCBn  nationfc.  All 
ci  them  might  h.  ve  b»fn  jyr.chronized  with 
a  Nazi  move  mu  il:e  Ibcian  peninsula  and 
the  shoulder  cf  Afrua 

Serous  Nazi  ectivities  In  L;-.t:n  Ai^irr:ca 
may  &eem  implauiible  n.  w  wh:le  thf  j  mam 
Nazi  axmed  forcee  are  cn^aj  eel  m  tiit  In- 
vabion  of  Russia.  But  n...ny  r..il::..:  y  ob- 
servers believe  that  the  Naals,  even  1:    they 


il.  J:\  la     Wft     iiOt 
}'. -ernmeii^    had 


A3565€^ 


have  not  destroyed  the  BumUA  regime,  will 
have  pushrd  what  is  left  of  the  Russian 
armies  to  thr  Ur.u.s  by  mld-Septen'.i  r  Tlien, 
it  Is  ccmject tired,  they  will  turn  their  a: ten- 
tlon  to  Spain,  Pcrtugal.  the  South  Atlantic 
l3lands.  the  shoulder  cf  Afi^a  ai.d  S  nth 
America 

In  our  Govfrnment  thTc  are.  bri-aeUy 
speaWng.  two  schools  of  thciicht  concerning 
Nuzi  acuvliy  m  Laun  America  Due  is  that 
it  is  Intended  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  main  theaters  of  witf.  to  make  us  hesi- 
tate to  give  all  the  aid  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble to  the  British.  As  a  rule,  but  not  in  all 
C'S-^s  this  view  IS  h' :d  by  th  se  who  think 
that  if  Bntaln  gors  tic-vr.   we  are  lost. 

The  econd  view  ;^  ■.in-t.  whatever  the  mo- 
the.  a  serious  N... :  thrust  toward  the  Icwer 
half  of  this  hemisphere  is  being  planned  and 
that  It  mtist  be  frustrated  by  .  rmed  force 
.i  necessiuy 

But  aineiug  our  weU-Uiformed  officiel-  thcr* 
1b  no  doubt  thai  Ki.zi  acUv'.ty  m  Latin  .Amer- 
ica \s  being  intensified  It  Is  passing  from 
propaganda  of  a  penernl  type  to  what  nrp^sr 
to  be  definite  plans  for  acticr 

Suppose  that  about  the  time  the  Nazis 
beaded  into  Spain  and  Portugal  there  were 
putsches  in  several  Latin  .American  ceuntries. 
Suppose  also  that  the  Nazis  eh.uld  succeed 
In  landing  troops  in  the  Azores  cr  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  With  such  feirces  as  we  new 
have  we  wovild  face  a  .--c-;  k  us  mili'a'v  pie- 
dlcament. 

As  General  M  i;.-!:.;il  pointed  cut.  t!u  ma- 
rines hac  tc  !h  -ti,'  te  Ic<'lhr.d  becau-<  Htg- 
ular  Airiiv  ui.;:.-  cii.'.iined  selectees  and 
Kt'-'i\t-  .r'leer-  v.iK.>f  ttrn.s  of  st-rv^ct  uiidtr 
exist. ;.^  law  w..i  s>_-<in  expire  The  Maiine 
Corps  units  in  Iceland  have  had  special  train- 
ing m  la':ding  oi^^raticiis  u.edtr  hre  Tlicy 
n.:f,ht  L.  needed  :i.  •' .i.^  ■  >!  ti-uh;.  ,n  Latin 
America  or  if  the  Nazii?  gjt  tc  tiie  Azoits  and 
selectees  can  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  present  1-yiar  service  law 
lor  the  latter  two  is  an  elective  barrier  to 
their  use  in  Brazil,  let  us  say 

We  are  jiledted  tn  the  c.efensc  tf  Latin 
America.  V<-. :  ;.  Li>\-u  An. (:..,.:.  arniv  heads 
have  had  ihfir  bdiaiiciu  tr«i:.uig  in  Euiepe, 
Including  Gcrn.auy  Some  cf  them  fjeiiuips 
admire  the  Nazi  schtme  cl  thii.ts  Many 
of  them,  m  any  case,  have  indicated  doubt 
ablaut  our  ability  to  defend  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Nazis  know  this  and  are 
capitalizing  on  it. 

The  Idea,  accepted  by  sume  of  our  isula- 
tionists.  that  the  defense  of  the  We&te.n  Hem- 
isphere Is  easily  within  our  capacity  dues  not 
seem  to  have  made  much  cf  an  impression  on 
Some  cf  the  military  experts  in  Latin  Amer- 
Icii.  They  want  proof,  and  lacking  It.  tend 
In  some  cases  to  gravitate  toward  the  Axis 

As  a  scldier.  General  Marshall  is  not  given 
to  loofce  talk.  When  he  alluded  to  an  inci- 
dent like  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  or  the 
Zimmierman  note  he  was  net  speakmg  idly. 
Ill  World  War  I  the  notes  of  ChancelK  r  Zim- 
merman of  Germany  oCered  Mexifo  d  finite 
inducements,  including  the  recovery  ( 1  T^  xas. 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  tt.  ahy  ;i.;ell  with 
Germany   in  the  World  War. 

The  Zimmerman  notes  probably  wre  in- 
tended only  to  divert  our  eneru.es  But  one 
can  never  be  sure  when  seine  Nazi-infiuenced 
government  or  proup^jliay  Uike  the  bait. 
General  M.irshall  did  not  indicate  whether  he 
was  referring  t.  a  ct  rtain  Latin  American  na- 
tion or  to  Jap  :.  But  he  plainly  Indicated 
that  he  knows  that  the  Nazi  are  offering 
specific  inducemer.L?  to  ceilain  nations  to 
ally  themselves  v..;!.  C'n  :ina;.>  ^ri  war  against 
us. 

The  Presidents  str'  ng  references  to  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere  m  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  unaerlines  the  same  mua- 
tlr  a. 

Beneath  the  Bolivian  counie:p.;i.-ch  and 
the  statements  ci  th>  President,  the  Cn:tf 
of  Sta.T,  and  the  .^.t  :.^  Secretary  ei  fete 
there  is  plenty  cf  INT  la  our  own  back\ara. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PECOPwD 


Peace  Rather  Than  War 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRE'-SENTATIVES 


Tu:.sda:..  July  22,  1941 


RADIO.ADDRESS  EV  HON'  LEWIS  D   THILL, 
OP  WISCONSIN 

Mr,  THILL.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extrnd  my  n;r,aiks,  I  Include  the  fcl- 
IcwinK  radio  adc'.rf\>s  delivered  by  me 
over  t!:e  r*  d  n-twork  of  the  National 
B'.uadcastirg  Co.  on  July  23,  1941, 
thriv,:ah  the  facilities  of  station  WRC 
In  \Va>!"!:ngton : 

Fell  -A'  An-itTic.TMS,  mere  than  a  century 
Br.d  u  hi'.f  ae  ■.  a-  Bf-nJamUi  Frar.khn 
steppt'd  cut  of  ti-.e  h;-t(  r:c  ro>m  In  \\'h'.ch 
the  C'  !-.«'.ituf,-r.  c!  tlitv  United  States  had 
Ju-^t  l:o-  n  rtrawrs  up.  he  ir.a:!?  one  of  the 
grcato-.:  American  statement^  whicli  has  re- 
verbtT;'.t^d  dc-An  the  crrridcrs  of  time  A 
by~t.i:.c1:;T  ca'.led  t-ut.  "What  do  we  have.  Mr. 
Franklin,  a  monarchy  or  a  democracy?" 
B».n.'an;in  Pr,ir.k;-.n  responded  with  these 
simple  but  «:»rr.:flrant  W'.rda.  "'It's  a  republic, 
U  you  can  kti  p  it  "  Today,  as  this  country 
face.*  the  Sfri  '>.;>  problem.*  cf  keepme  cur 
r.ationi!  credit  cr  3.-\'nj.  bankrupt,  cf  retain- 
ing pc\ernmt^nt  of  t!ie  pf.jple  here  at  home, 
ft,«  airainst  ndcpti:-.g  a  foreign  system  of  las- 
Cism,  of  prof  V,  tin.;  and  pre.'crvmg  the  h:ide- 
pendei.t  de-tir.y  .>f  the  United  States  and 
the  Wt'srfrn  Ht'-mi.-phere.  as  against  giving 
u,5  cur  I'.'.d  penrienoe  and  mer.^inc  our  des- 
tir.y  with  Euri  pe's  by  J-anlne  In  the  endle/vS 
wars  which,  hA\e  sccurired  that  continent, 
Benjan'.m  Franklin's  w.irning  takes  en  new 
smnif.c.ir.cc  J:.d  ed,  we  have  a  republic  In 
this  c.;iintry— ;f  \\     can  keep  It, 

Whether  ct  r.c^  we  can  keep  It  depends 
ahiv  -t  cnTirrly  \;;,nn  wh.ether  or  not  we  po 
to  war  or  Jt;;y  at  n.\ice  Even  many  cf  the 
w.ir  i^r^  up.  who  aie  today  urgmu;  that  we 
send  cur  men,  our  mcney.  and  cur  materials 
to  J  un  force*  with  a  f(jre:£tn  country,  are 
h>-^nt-<t  enoui:h  t  ^  admit  that  the  iJnlted 
State--  can:u-:  ft^•ht  m  tills  war  and  remain 
a  republic  Tl-.ey  t;rant  that  If  we  go  tc  war, 
We  niu-t  have  cne-man  government  here 
Ju.'^t  as  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  Russia  have 
one-man  prvernnients  ever  there,  and  Just 
a.«!  Britain  herself  ercws  more  and  more  to- 
talitari.^n  and  dictatorial  every  day,  a.s  her 
xar  efT  rt  sap*  m- re  of  her  strength  and  de- 
nies additional  rl:;hts  and  prlviieiies  to  her 
Citizens.  In  oth.er  words,  it  is  now  generally 
belun-ed  by  .^ericus  student*  of  gcverjiment 
en  b.-.th  Side*  of  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  that  if  we  C3  to  war  the  first  casualty 
In  this  country  wiil  be  the  loss  cf  our  liber- 
tiis  h'-re  at  heme  Labor  will  lose  its  right 
of  c.  l.'i'ctive  b  irc-'ining  and  its  social  eains 
certainly  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  and  no 
man  can  safely  predict  for  how  many  long 
y<ar5  after  the  er.d  ^if  the  war:  private  prop- 
erty Hi-.rt  Industrie*  already  threatened'  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  con- 
scripted for  war  needs;  farmers  will  find 
th-n-.-flve?  working  their  fields  to  produce 
fc-^d  t,:  be  sold  ui.cier  pnce-fi.x.ng  regulation* 
wl-.'.ch  will  ccncl,mn  thorn  to  the  virtual  role 
C  E  iropean  pe.;snr.t.*;  and  Con.gress  itself  will 
come  n-.ore  and  m.:e  to  be  a  mere  committee 
in  Covt mir.ei-.t  w.-h  th.e  PrcMdtnt  and  hi* 
personally  selected  advisers  running  the 
country  by  Executive  decree.    Under  the  pre- 


tense cf  trying  to  st,cp  H.tler  over  thtre  we 
have  already  copied  many  cf  Hitler's  methods 
over  here  If  we  follow  xh-c  pleas  of  the  war 
c.:;wd  and  a^i.iii  send  oi;r  men  to  fight  and 
die  en  fi  re;?.-.  ba**:e  fronts,  we  shall  find  our- 
Sflvp*  ^c-'iin-:;  up  dictatorship  In  America  un- 
dt-r  the  falae  slogan  cf  stopping  dictatorship 
m  Europe. 

Ever  since  this  war  began,  nearly  2  years 
a;.',  we  have  been  subjected  to  th.-  greatest 
p:  ,caji:.da  program  in  history  Fcirtunately 
the  prcp.i^anda  agents  of  Germany  and  Italy 
have  r.c'A  been  checked  and  many  of  them 
have  been  sent  home  where  they  fcel:ng  But 
the  propaganda  agents  cf  E::gland  and  Russia 
are  being  given  the  run  of  this  country. 
Certain  newspapers  radio  commentators, 
moving-pictkre  ccir.p.ii.ies  and  even  some 
admtnlstraticn  sp^  kt-men  have  Joined  In  the 
propaganda  ch  .ru-:  :if  such  titled  Englishmen 
as  Sir  Jo.-lah  Wed^wccd  and  Lcird  Halifax. 
And  now  the  great  und-rground  subversive 
system  of  the  Communist  Party  in  America 
1*  engaged  in  an  all-out  effort  tc  push  this 
crur.Tv  into  the  war  No  s'one  h.;*  been  left 
unturned  in  the  stu;:endou*  endeavor  to 
propasrandize  Am.erica  Into  another  war.  The 
cfTort  has  been  m.sde  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance of  1917,  wi.cn  after  spiending  over 
$150,000  OOa  to  propagandize  America  into 
w.ir  with  success  crowning  their  efTorts,  the 
B;-iti£;i  'urned  the  Job  of  winning  that  war 
over  to  American  soldiers  Later  on  Winston 
Churchill  wrote  a  bock  condemning  us  as 
"niedd'e:-*"  becau-e  we  gut  into  the  war. 
Tlius  Ui;c!?  Sam  concluded  his  first  adven- 
ture into  European  power  politics  with  the 
title  "Ui.cle  Sap." 

Tlie  w.,r  propagandists  are  rev.ving  the 
silvan*  they  used  24  y.^ars  aco,  h.pii.'^  tiiat 
Americans  have  forgct:en  the  dcice*  used 
to  plunge  iLs  into  that  conflict.  Again  they 
shi.ut  ever  the  radio  to  the  unsuspecting,  or 
flash  upon  the  pages  of  newspapers  in  which 
they  spend  thousands  of  dollars  for  advertis- 
ing space,  "Tl-iis  is  a  war  to  end  war,"  "this  is 
a  war  tc  protect  democracy. "  "this  is  a  war  to 
preserve  Christianity,"  Again  the  movmg- 
p:cture  ir.dustry  is  lending  itself  In  large  part 
to  spreading  propaganda  through  distorted 
news  reel*  and  hate-stimulating  pictures.  By 
every  ,r;ck  known  to  ti:e  propagandists,  and 
with  every  scheme  that  money  can  buy,  the 
war  promcters  m  Ame-ica  and  the  foreign 
agent?  working  with  them,  are  trying  to  scare 
cr  entice  this  coun'ry  into  war.  But  America 
is  not  so  easily  fouled  a  second  time  Per- 
sistently and  consistently,  in  cverv  public- 
opinion  poll  that  is  taken,  the  pep'.e  who 
have  t.i  fight  the  wars  .ne  tehlnc  tiie  people 
who  try  to  m.ake  the  'var-  that  the  peorle 
want  no  part  in  the  war*  Four-fifths  of  the 
people  m  America  are  op;3osed  to  entering  this 
conflict;  even  in  New  York  City  and'' New 
York  S-ate  the  latest  poll  shows  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  opposed  to  Joining  this 
war;  In  Centres?,  todav.  in  the  Senate  and 
House  c  inbmed  less  tl-an  40  men  could  be 
found  who  would  vote  to  put  this  country 
Into  rlie  battle  oversea*. 

America  is  telling  the  war  crowd.  America 
1.*  warning  the  a..titators  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, America  is  serving  notice  on  its  Presi- 
dent who  secured  his  coveted  third  term  on 
the  solemn  promise  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  war.  that  It  I*  united  today  m  its  opposi- 
tion tc  entering  another  foreign  war  Amer- 
ica IS  tellmk'  Benjamin  Franklin  across  n  "cen- 
tury and  a  half.  'AVe  h.ive  a  republic  where 
the  people  rule,  and  we  pr,3pcse  to  keep  if 
and  we  know  that  the  only  wav  to  keep  It  a 
republic  i*  to  stay  out  of  this  war  " 

The  ovcr'whelmmg  determination  cf  Amer- 
ica to  remain  at  peace  i=  makme  itself  felt. 
A  slg:.:fican.t  demonstration  of  xh:-  was  re- 
ported m  t;-.e  W.v-hmgton  Timc*-Hera!d  of 
July  13  Under  the  headljne  "Paramount 
bans  propaganda  in  films,"  Neil  F  Agnew, 
vice  president  of  Par.im-unt  Pxtuits.  Inc.,  is 


reported  as  tilling  a  Paramount  sales  confer- 
ence in  Chicago — and  I  quote  his  words: 

"It's  purelj  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  public  lias  shown  that  it  does  not  want 
propaganda  f>n  the  screen.  So  far  as  Para- 
mount is  co4cerned,  there  will  be  no  proisa- 
ganda  in  Its  blctures." 

This    demonstrates    once    again    how    the 

h people  In  a  republic  can  get  what  they  want. 
Frequentlj^  people  write  their  Congressman 
asking  what  ihey  can  do  to  help  keep  America 
at  peace.  Ibe  statement  I  Just  read  you 
suggests  one  fenswer  to  that  question.  If  you 
are  among  t)ie  vast  majority  of  real  Ameri- 
cans who  wafct  peace,  who  put  their  flag  and 
their  country  ahead  of  any  other,  If  you  are 
really  Americans  first,  last,  and  all  tlie  time, 
you  can  win  this  fight  If  you  will  work  for 
peace  one-hundredth  as  hard  as  you  must 
wotk  if  we  g^t  into  war.  Here  are  some  spe- 
cific things  J-ou  can  do  if  you  really  want 
peace  and  ate  willing  to  work  for  it.  Take 
the  movies,  jfor  example;  you  can  let  your 
theater  manager  know  that  you  will  not  sup- 
port his  plate  of  business  if  he  persists  in 
putting  war  propaganda  on  his  screen;  you 
can  also  assiire  the  loyal  American  theater 
manager  whfc  does  not  use  his  theater  as  a 
sounding  bcterd  for  the  war  propagandists 
that  you  will  patronize  him.  When  ycu  hear 
radio  commentators  trying  to  propagandize 
for  war  write  the  companies  sponsoring  them 
and  register  ycur  protest.  When  you  hear 
ccmmentatofs  who  are  fair  and  honest,  send 
your  encouragement  to  their  commercial 
sponsors.  There  are  many  more  things  you 
can  do  to  offset  the  millions  of  dollars  the 
war  crowd  is  spending  in  an  effort  to  stir  up 
ycur  emotions  or  confuse  your  Judgment  to 
the  poinf  wtere  you  will  be  forced  to  send 
your  sons  to  die  fighting  In  Russia,  China. 
or  Africa.  Tou  can  and  should  write  the 
President  a  personal  letter  asking  him  not 
to  break  his  contract  with  you.  asking  him 
to  keep  the  good  faith  with  you  and  to  fulfill 
his  freely  aad  frequently  given  promises  to 
keep  this  cofuntry  out  of  war.  You  should 
WTite  to  youi  two  Senators  often  and  frankly 
ask  them  to  become  active  In  the  fight 
against  the  war-propaganda  machine.  You 
should  write  your  Representative  and  tell 
him  that  yoti  want  more  than  Just  his  vote 
against  war  and  his  vote  against  further 
steps  into  war;  tell  him  you  depend  upon  him 
to  render  real  service  in  this  hour  of  need  by 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  peoples'  fight 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  peace  of  America. 
Letters  reechlng  Washington  are  being 
carefully  rea<l  these  days,  both  in  the  White 
House  and  m  every  office  on  Capitol  Hill.  A 
recent  poll  stows  a  3-percent  increase  in  the 
sentiment  agplnst  our  entering  the  war.  It 
shows  that  the  war  crowd  has  begun  to  lose 
ground  despite'  Its  expensive  campaign  to 
stampede  confused  Americans  Into  another 
foreign  war.  Your  efforts  iiave  produced  re- 
sults and  yofu  should  now  devote  Increased 
time  to  the  task  cf  defeating  the  war  propa- 
gandists once  and  for  all.  Opposition  to  war 
here  In  Wasljlngton  Is  gaining  ground  every 
day.  Many  who  a  few  months  ago  were 
weakly  saying.  '"We  are  In  the  war,"  are  new 
convinced  thRt  America  caii  win  its  fight  to 
stay  out  of  tUe  war  If  America  responds  with 
an  emphatic  and  permanent  "no"  to  the  en- 
ticements of  the  foreign  agents,  the  commu- 
nistic "fifth  columnists,"  and  the  war  pro- 
moters, we  cftn  be  sure  that  never  again  in 
cur  history  \f  ill  public  men  seriously  suggest 
that  we  send  our  sons  to  fight  and  die  for  a 
foreign  causf  I  cannot  impress  upon  you 
too  strongly  how  effective  the  people's  cru- 
sade for  peace  has  become  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  you  do  3'our  part  with  personal 
letters  to  hole  the  gains  for  peace  W'hich  have 
been  made. 

If  you  whj  want  peace,  you  who  comprise 
the  united  nftajorlty  of  this  country,  u  you 
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viho  love  frctc.cm  in  Amer:.a  more  than  you 
hate  the  foreigners  of  any  land,  II  you  who 
place  the  Star-  and  Stripes  above  the  emblem 
of  the  swastika,  the  hammer  and  sickle,  or 
the  union,  jB(k — if  you  will  exert  your  in- 
fluence upon  ycur  elected  public  officials  by 
petitions  and  letters  which  is  your  right  and 
privilege  under  cur  form  of  government,  the 
cunning  campjlgn  of  the  war  group  In  Amer- 
ica will  be  held  in  check  and  your  country 
and  mine  w.li  show  to  all  the  world  that 
America  is  determined  to  keep  faith  with 
Benjamin  Fra  iklln  and  the  founders  of  our 
Republic. 


Alabama  Youth  Day 


EXTE>SION   OF   REMARKS 

or  I 

HOV.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    AL.M  «  ■-'.  ^ 

IN  THE  SEN.*  IE  Oh    11 IL    UNITED  STATES 


Thu'sday  Jul i/  24  1941 


ADDRESS  CI     ION    JOHN  H    BANKHEAD  2d 
OF    ALABAMA 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tht  Record  a  very  inttresting 
address  delivered  by  my  colleague  the 
senior  Ser>atcr  from  Alabama  1  Mj  B.^NK- 
HE^Dl,  on  National  Youth  Day  at  Birm- 
Incham.  Ala.  on  June  26  la?t.  captioned 
"Alabama  youth  defense  day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
uas  ordered  o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  present  on  this  occasion 
to  speak  to  yo.i  on  the  place  of  youth  in  the 
national-defen«e  program  It  has  been  my 
happy  privilege  to  have  had  seme  part,  as  a 
Member  of  the-  Senate  of  the  United  States 
In  planning  and  providing  for  the  youth  pro- 
gram which  w?  recognize  here  today  It  is 
With  a  great  dial  cf  pride  m  its  achievement* 
that  I  address  you 

I  am  sure  that  1  need  not  emphasize  the 
supreme  Importance  of  our  national  defense 
Whatever  confidence  we  may  once  have  had 
in  the  Impregi  ability  of  our  ocean  Trontiers, 
the  modern  airplane  has  destroyed.  What- 
ever belief  we  -nay  have  had  that  men  with- 
out arm.s  fighting  In  the  defense  of  their 
country  have  n  supernatural  strength  which 
can  match  thft  of  any  conqueror  has  been 
left  In  the  wak?  of  the  Nazi  Juggernaut  as  we 
have  seen  It  ^weep  over  the  continent  of 
Europe  The  tnen  of  Pcland  and  cf  Norway 
and  of  Yugoslavia  and  of  Greece  lacked 
nothing  In  courage  or  patriotism  They  were 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  their  national 
existence:  yes,  even  for  the  preservation  of 
their  homes  ard  families  Yet  with  all  their 
courage  and  efort  each  cf  these  nations  fell 
under  the  onsliught 

With  the  fall  of  France  we  here  In  America 
began  to  see  more  clearly  than  we  had  ever 
seen  before  that  war  today  is  truly  total 
war  No  longer  may  a  nation  send  Its  army 
out  tc  fight  while  "buslnesf  as  usual"  carries 
on  at  home  VThether  Its  purpose  be  apgres- 
Blon  or  defense  the  modern  nation  must  be 
prepared  tc  wi  ge  total  war  If  It  Is  to  have 
any  hcpc  of  sutcess  or  survival 

Behind  the  Army  and  the  Na\7  there  mu*' 
be  an  efficiently  functioning  industrial  sys- 
tem;   there  must  be  a   never-€nding   flew   of 


supplies  and  equipment;  there  must  be  swilt 
communications;  and  equally  lir,p<.rtBnt. 
there  must  be-  a  united  people  with  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  prii  ciples  they  are  delendinc 

We  In  America  ha\e  realized  the  mistakes 
of  the  wL'^hful  thinkers  of  Europe,  and  we  are 
determined  to  build  a  system  bf  national  [de- 
fense which  Will  withstand  attacks  from  lary 
source  We  know  that  tc  accomplish  this  lend 
we  must  h.iVe  more  and  more  production  ol 
war  materials  Wc  must  build  plants  and  we 
must  man  those  plants  with  skilled  workers 
We  must  turn  cut  airplanes  tanks,  guns,  and 
munitions  in  ever- increasing  quantities 

Y'our  Government  is  fully  aware  ol  the 
needs  of  the  hour  and  is  rapidly  bringlrg  this 
national-defense  program  into  top-speed  op- 
eration Agencies  have  been  established  to 
supervise  the  construction  of  [defense  plants, 
to  plan  their  activities,  to  Insure  the  soutces 
cf  supply  of  raw  materials,  to; see  that  prices 
do  net  get  out  of  rea^on  A  f^iective-si  rvtce 
system  has  been  set  up  to  prcvide  a  trained 
Army  adequate  for  our  needs  A  civilian  de-, 
fense  program  is  being  set  up  with  a  pldce 
for  every  cltlzien  who  wishes  to  serve  Ihis 
Naticm. 

F\:irtunately  we  have  not  been  faced  wV^h 
the  necessity  for  setting  up  aew  agencies  to 
deal  with  evcrj-  phase  of  the  natlonal-defcnre 
program.  Six  years  ago  today  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt.  I*res;dcnt  of  the  United  States,  by 
Executive  order  established  the  National 
Youth  Administration  For  6  years  young 
men  and  women  have  been  going  from  Na- 
tional Youth  AdminL«:fratlon  shop*  and  proj- 
ects Into  American  industry  Thoustinds  of 
young  American  workers  are  better  qvialifled 
tcday  because  there  was  a  Kational  Youth 
Administration  to  give  them  work  experi- 
ence This  has  been  a  wise  investment  by  the 
American  people — an  investment  which  to- 
day is  paying  rich  dividends  In  terms  of  na- 
tional defense  This  agency  established 
through  the  wise  foresight  cf  the  greatest  ad- 
vocate of  dem.ocracy  in  the  wcrld  tcday,  origi- 
nally planned  to  give  assistance  to  needy 
youth,  has  beccme  in  the  truest  sense  a  blil- 
wark  of  cur  national  defense  Today  as  the 
requirements  for  experiencec^  workers  In  de- 
fense grow  hourly  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration stands  ready  to  supply  those 
experienced  workers 

Three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
young  people  are  now  employed  by  tfie  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  on  its  out-of- 
school  work  program  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  these  are  employed  on  shop 
projects  and  are  receiving  experience  which 
will  fit  them  fcr  jcbs  In  defense  Industries 

Thes'  young  people  are  ready  for  places  of 
responslbili*7  in  this  emer^ncy  If  theirs 
is  the  task  cf  keeping  the  factory  wheels 
turning  so  that  men  at  the  front  line  will 
lack  nothing  In  equipment  or  supplies,  they 
V  ill  be  prepared  tc  take  up  their  tools  and  do 
the  Job.  If  their  assignment  lies  In  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  communication 
systems  of  the  Nation,  they  will  be  ready  tc 
do  their  part  If  it  be  their  lot  to  wear  their 
country's  unlf<:rra  in  service  en  land,  en  the 
sea.  or  in  the  air,  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  defen-    their  homeland 

Under  natioiial-defense  Rf  propriatlons 
many  large  factory-typf  \^.Jrk  centers  have 
been  established  where  y.  u:.e  wcrker?  are 
now  prcduclng  useful  goods  fcr  the  armeci 
services  including  equipment,  suyiplies  ;;rms 
and  parts  for  "rdnance  defxjts,  arsenals,  and 
Army  camps  N  Y  A  new  has  more  than 
5.307  such  shops  and  of  these  at  least  1  OOC 
are  e>:{>ected  tc  t)e  used  intensively  under  the 
new  de'en--e  work  experience  and  traUiing 
prcgram  Most  of  these  iil: be  operated  with 
two  and  three  siiif's  a  day  tc  mf' t  "he  emer- 
genc..  ne-ed  f ^r  new  w.^rke.-i  in  defense  In- 
dustrie* which  according  tc  the  Bureau  cf 
Lat)or  Statistics  mfty  amraint  to  nv  re  than  a 
million  eight  L-ancrtd  tUcu^and  d-^i:..E  th.s 


year  If  h'.:  rielensr  plants  cc  en  a  t!;ree- 
s^ift  btsi.-  •Aiuch  IS  a  l.kelihotid,  6.OOJ.0CO 
more  wo  ker>  will  be  required  >    ■ 

Not  only  is  N  Y  A  nn.kii.g  ita  ccntiibuticii 
thrtnigh  tlie  preparing  ol  young  woikcis  for 
jibs  in  defence  ludustjies  and  111  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  materials,  but  in  many 
other  ways  Fifteen  thousand  young  N  Y  A. 
workers  are  uuw  empl*  >e«i  lu  Armj  pc&tsi, 
caiitoumentfi.  and  otlitr  military  establisli- 
meuts  ilircughtui  tiae  country  Scn.e  ol 
thest:  youth  live  at  then  huaiiesand  are  trans- 
p^irted  to  the  project  w here ^ they  work  under 
skilled  Army  supervision  on  uonunlilary 
duties,  such  as  the  rcpai*  of  buildings  and 
facilities  and  clerical  wcrlT  Thi,--  wcik  has 
pariioulax  importance,  because  it  frees  the 
Arai>  persuunei  for  a  grtat,er  amount  cl  mili- 
tary training.  In  additicc.  a  large  number 
of  ycjth  have  been  a^sigued  tc  provide  cleri- 
cal assistance  to  selective-service  boards  all 
over  the  country,  thus  reaidering  service  in 
this  tiigantic  undertaking 

I  am  proiid  cf  the  record  cf  the  Alabama 
Youth  Administration  In  this  great  woik 
Two  thousand  Alabama  beys  and  g'.rls  are 
living  In  resident  centers  while  w  rklrg  on 
projects  and  In  shops,  miny  of  which  may 
be  classed  as  defense  pl»nts  Twenty-five 
hundred  others  are  emplcycd  on  nonresident 
workshop-production  projects,  gaining  expe- 
rience In  such  types  cf  wcrk  as  sheet-metal 
work,  welding,  automobile  maintenance  and 
repal).  machine  shcp,  and  electrical  and  ladlo 
work.  Three  thousand  others  are  wcrking  on 
construction  projects  About  500  Alabama 
N  Y^  A.  young  men  and  women  are  em- 
ployed on  projects  In  coniiecticn  with  mili- 
tary (Etabll  hments  under  the  supervision  of 
Army  officials  Nuinbcrs  are  assisting  their 
local  selective-service  beards  with  their  wcrk 
The  work  record  of  these  young  people  not 
crly  Is  a  credit  tc  themselve<!  and  'c  the 
Youth  Administration.  C'f  wh;  h  tlv  v  hrr  a 
part,  but  to  the  State  erf  which  'h^v  are 
youn^t  citizens 

Tcciny  we  find  youth  fined  with  tht  ',hme 
cf  patriotic  fervor,  devoted  to  the  cau-.  of 
democracy,  willingly  pivlng  their  be-t  eff  -rts 
to  th"?  defense  of  their  Nation  We  find  the 
doers  of  Industry  opening  to  those  whom  the 
N  Y  A  and  other  agencies  have  prepared 
for  Jobs  We  see  them  happy  in  finding  v.'crk 
to  do  Contrast  this  picture  with  that  of  a 
few  short  years  ago.  The  world  \i.  s  suiik 
In  the  depths  cf  the  great  depressu  r.  lu 
every  nation  youth  sufiered  most  S'  \trt.y 
from  economic  dislocation  Here  li,  tiie 
United. States  there  were  6,000,000  y;oui.g  peo- 
ple unemployed  and  with  i^c  hop^  ol  em- 
ployirent  The  only  doors  opeu  to  youth  in 
tha.se  dark  days  were  the  doors  of  n.p-y 
freight  cars,  of  the  corner  pool  hali'.  and  the 
bai  k  rillcys  American  youth  suf!tred  a  ire- 
mend  )us  loss  in  those  years — n  Lets  m  mo:  aie. 
and  of  ■  the  educational  exp'TlenC"  wl-;ich 
comes  from  holding  down  a  Job  Tiiey  left 
ihfir  high  schoels  and  colleges  with  high 
hopes,  but  those  hopes  weie  soon  ^^.l•^tled 
with  the  endless  denials  of  tl.ei:  requcs-.t  for 
jcbs  They  had  no  experience  There  W'  len't 
jobs  enough  for  the  (xpenenctd  w^iktis 
much    less    lor    inexperienced    y>.  uth 

The  stage  was  set  for  ecticn  In  ctl.e;  na- 
tions we  saw  this  action  take  violent  f  .rins 
We  saw  youth,  unable  to  get  jobs  In  normal 
ways  and  set  up  homes  atid  bring  up  families 
of  thinr  own.  don  black  shirts  and  bri.wn 
.'■hirts  and  learn  to  goe  m -step  at  ihe  com- 
mand of  leaders  who  pr..m;^cd  them  a  way 
out  ol  uuhappiness  into  glory  Today  these 
youth  carry  the  torches  which  daily  add  tc 
the  flames  in  Europe  Thtre  Is  no  unem- 
ployment for  them,  for  they  are  ^m.plcved  In 
the  business  of  desiruct.cr. 

American  youth  had  tlie  same  problems 
Undoubtedly  they  Lad  the  san^e  ien.ptiit.;ons 
to  take  the  road  of  violence  and  destruction 
But  fcrtunately  lor  the  future  of  cur  democ- 
racy, ihoy  were  made  cf  a  firmer  stock    and 
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they  frund  a  Icndprshtp  devoted  to  bulldlne 
a  better  life  for  all  witiun  the  framework  cf 
dimocr;rt:c  ►;;  •.  t'rr.mer.t 

WhUe  the  vnu'h  of  other  nations  were  be- 
Inc   ri-K'mer.ted    in    ti-.-lr   activitl^-s.   with   rp- 

pcrtunit'.c.e  f  r  fr»-p  i'Pipliiymeiit  n:;d  free  edu- 
cntiM.  ri'.-trut'd  th-  Unltf-d  States,  under 
the  l':i(lor«h!p  of  Pie'^ident  Rocsevelt,  em- 
barked n  a  pr  uiani  designed  to  expand  tlie 
errvjces  ir.r  en-.plovmont  a!;d  education  of- 
fered to  vr\i*h  instead  of  re'^trictinc  them 
The  Cnilinn  Co:i=ervat!on  Corp?  was  e-tata- 
llshrd  early  hi  the  pre-ont  sidminif-tratirn  to 
give  employment  to  yruth  vi.  hose  activities 
had  been  conlu.ed  to  tramping  the  streets 
or  roaming  the  r<^.e:i  rrad  Then  on  June  26 
1035-6  vear>  arii  today  — the  National  Youth 
Admlnl'trati'  i;  '.vrt>  p>-tab!l!-hed  Its  purpc-os 
were  to  trive  rmpl^'yment  to  Vouth  who  were 
cut  of  school  and  unemployed,  and  to  give 
vork  to  .nudents  who  were  stUi  In  school  and 
In  need  of  tund.s  to  contliuie  their  studies 

Tl^.e  value  of  this  program  can  never  be 
computf  d  0\'>r  otie  and  a  half  mlllinn  un- 
employed ycuth  were  given  Jobs  and  new 
opportunities  durinsj  the  first  5  years  of  the 
K  Y  A  One  million  -^even  hundred  and  flftv 
thousand  sturiev.ts  were  given  work  which 
enabled  them  tr  earn  the  money  neres,-ary 
for  th.en  to  remain  In  school  This  very  year 
473  277  students  in  30  118  Ami  rlcan  high 
pchocil.^  and  colleces  were  enabled  to  continue 
their  c<luci\tion  throus^h  part-time  employ- 
ment on  the  N  Y  A  student  work  program. 
N  Y  A  has  meant  a  Rreat  deal  to  these 
youth  It  lias  turned  despair  Into  hope:  It 
has  opened  d  crs  that  once  were  clcs'd:  it 
has  brought  opportunity  in  the  place  of  dis- 
appointment. It  has  piven  eager  youth  a 
chance  'o  work  and  learn. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  from  odr  consid- 
eration the  other  manifold  contributions  of 
the  National  Yi;utli  Administration  to  na- 
tional defense,  tlie  improvement  of  the  morale 
of  utien-.ployed  youth  in  mnkint?  democracy 
real  to  them  would  warrant  Its  being  placed 
In  the  highest  ri\nk  cf  defense  agencies 
When  the  call  to  service  comes.  It  will  receive 
a  ready  an-wer  from  these  thousands  of 
youn«:  men  and  women  whose  faith  In  de- 
mocracy has  been  renewed  and  wh('Se  cour- 
age  has   been   strengthened 

Prom  U.S  establishment  down  to  May  1 
Of  this  year  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  spent  »8  627.367  In  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama to  provide  new  opportunities  for  Ala- 
bama boys  and  elrls  Of  this  sum  82.344.286 
went  to  studeiita  In  our  high  schools  and 
colleges,  giving  hundred?  of  youth  an  cp- 
porttmlty  for  greater  educational  advance- 
ment than  would  have  been  possible  if  there 
had  been  no  National  Youth  Administration, 
That  these  studen's  have  been  worthy  of  the 
Interest  of  our  Government  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  maintained 
scholastic  recv  rd'-  superior  to  the  average  cf 
their  fellow  students 

This  verv  m.onth  of  June  4.200  students 
are  graduatinc  from  1.385  schools  and  26  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Alabama  who  would 
have  beeii  un.ible  to  complete  their  education 
without  the  part-time  work  prc^vided  by  the 
N.  Y  A 's  student  work  program.  Six"  mil- 
lion two  hundred  eighty-three  thotisand  and 
eighty-one  dollars  have  been  expended  on  the 
cut-of-school  work  program  furnishing  em- 
ployment to  appM.xinntely  50,000  Ahfbama 
youth  In  the  past  6  years 

We  now  have  38  resident  work  centers  em- 
ploying 1  934  youth  and  3  n.ew  centers  are 
under  construction  There  are  in  addition 
63  workshop?  employing  2.538  youth  In 
b<^th  these  shops  and  rtsident  centers  Ala- 
bama youth  ar^  getting  experience  In  Jobs 
related  to  defen.-e  Industries  N  Y  A.  Is 
also  assist inr;  m  the  development  of  voca- 
tional ed\ica*ion  m  rural  areas  by  construct- 
ing farm  shops      Nineteen  cf  the^e  have  al- 


ready been  ccmpleted  and  25  additional  ones 
are  in  the  prcct^s  of  coiistrucliun.  In  these 
farm  shop-,  wi.ich  are  connected  with  the 
local  school  sy.-'.tir.s.  rural  youth  In  Alabama 
will    gam   e.xperiei.ce   of   a    vocational    naiure 

v.lilch  ;s  much  :ietd£ci  m  cur  pren'r.:  ervier- 
gcncy, 

The  ?ucce.-s  cf  the  N  Y  A  pr  eram  both  In 
Its  national-defense  a::d  in  us  v.uth-serving 
asp'Cts  must  be  measured  by  tin-  number  of 
youth  whom  it  prepares  frr  places  in  industry 
and  who  subsequently  do  find  these  places. 
The  s'at;-tics  are  striking  During  the  5 
nur.ths  December  1940  thicu=;h  April  1941. 
151  94j  young  men  and  v>.'_m>ii  hi:  the  rolls 
cf  the  National  Ycuth  Administration  in  the 
country  tc  take  Jobs  in  piivace  industry.  At 
ha.-t  50,000  of  tiiese  received  jobs  in  manu- 
facturing industries  which  are  directly  or  In- 
directly related  to  national  defense  In  'he 
4-mon'h  period  Deceniher  1940  through  March 
1941.  1.546  Alulpiima  N  Y  A  y.  uth  received 
Jobs  m  private  mdu^trj  These  ycung  people 
are  now  emplcytd  tuiiing  cut  iron  and  steel 
to  strengthen  cur  defe:;se  arms,  building  air- 
craft to  guard  the  skies,  manufacturing  radio 
ec|uipment  to  mLiintaii;  communications  with 
cur  larthest  ou'posts  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  building  shij-.s  to  carry  the  life-su«- 
tainmg  flew  of  supplie.-  tc  the  yali.mt  defend- 
ers cf  democracy  m  ctler  rci.tinents,  ai^.d  in  a 
thousand  other  ways  wcikmg  tc  make  cur 
Nation  stronger 

When  we  are  thinking  of  these  statistics 
let  us  not  lose  sight  cf  the  individuals.  Be- 
hind every  figure  of  tiiese  placements  in  in- 
dustry there  is  a  ycuth.  It  may  be  the  bey 
who  discovered  \^hl;e  en  N  Y  A  that  he  liked 
to  work  v.-ith  miachines  ar.d  who.  because  he 
found  what  be  wanted,  has  a  good  Job  in  a 
.-hip-repair  plai.t  It  m,iy  be  the  girl  who 
worked  en  an  uphclstery  project,  and  now  is 
employed  by  an  autcmcbile  ccnipar.y  tc  do 
the  work  for  which  sh ;  is  fatted  Every  fig- 
ure is  the  story  of  a  yjuth  who  has  learned 
how  to  work,  wiicse  w.iy  m  the  world  of  busi- 
ness IS  more  sure  becati-se  he  has  had  experi- 
ence, and  "'iho  is  a  cit.zen  ready  and  willing 
to  be  of  service  to  the  country  which  gave  him 
his  cpportunities- 

The  Naricnal  Youth  Adniini;:: ration  has 
carried  on  a  great  wurk.  The  results  oi  its 
activities  will  be  felt  for  many  years  to  come 
as  Its  finest  products— the  youth  themselves— 
take  their  places  in  America"  life  as  workers 
and  as  citizens.  We  w.ll  tee  as  the  years  roll 
on  that  cur  money  and  our  effcrt  was  well 
spent  m  giving  American  youth  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  better  life  within  the 
framework  of  our  demccrac},-. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  address  a  word  to  you 
young  men  and  women  present  here  today 
wno  are  employed  by  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration: Ycu  and  your  supervisors  in 
N  Y  A  have  worked  faithfully  and  well. 
Almost  every  conimunity  in  our  Natio:.  can 
point  -to  tangible  benents  which  have  come 
as  a  result  of  the  Naticnai  Youth  Adminis- 
tration In  wcik.ug  you  have  added  Jo  your 
skills  You  liave  new  talents  to  offer  your 
future  employers  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  achievements  and  I  know  that  you  your- 
selves are  filled  with  the  Ju-t  pride  that  comes 
from  a  job  well  dene  There  i=  much  for 
which  we  hotild  be  thaiiktui.  thoie  is  much 
with  which  we  are  highly  pleased  But  the 
Job  is  net  yet  completed  We  must  not  now 
rest  on  our  laurels  You  and  I  and  every 
loyal  American  has  a  Jod  tc  dc  m  the  defense 
of  America  Let  us  each  put  the  best  we 
have  Within  us  mtc  that  job  Do  not  be 
content  with  less  than  the  best  If  we  d:; 
that  much— ycu  on  y^nr  N  Y  A  prcjects 
and  later  on  In  your  Jots  in  privj'e  IndiL-jtry, 
the  rest  of  us  in  whatever  pcsiiicn  in  this 
emergency  we  may  fill— Gcd  willing  this 
Nation  ^f  ours  will  survive  the  threatening 
tempest,  and  democracy  will  stand  tuibowed. 


My  Reply  to  Secretary  Knox 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF    NEW    HAMrSHlP.E 

IN   ITiE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  July  2i,  1941 


\' 


ADDRES3  OP  HON.  CHARLES  W  TOF.EY 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me 
over  the  Columbia  network  on  July  16 
last.        I 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  followts: 

I  speak  tonight  particularly  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  cf  America. 

Near  X\ys  end  of 'my  term  as  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  I  visited  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tal at  Bedford.  Mass,  to  make  a  personal  call 
on  the  N«w  Hampshire  World  War  veterans 
among  the  several  hundred  mental  cases  In 
that  institution. 

Our  reception  committee  was  a  brass  band, 
made  up  ctf  mentally  sick  veterans,  doing  their 
best  to  pley  the  national  anthem  It  was  a 
pathetic  sight.  Those  shell-shocketl  patients, 
who  13  yenrs  before  had  been  fine* specimens 
of  Amerionn  mpnhood,  the  pride  of  loving 
parents,  ar.d  who  had  left  their  homes,  their 
wives,  their  children  behind  them  on  a  ven- 
ture into  the  hell  of  war  on  the  European 
Continent:,  on  the  promise — on  the  promise, 
I  tell  you— that  the  statesmen,  the  world 
politlclan3,  would  make  the  world  safe  fcr 
democracy  and  would  see  to  it  that  there 
would  be  tie  more  wars  in  the  world. 

We  went  from  bed  to  bed  in  that  veterans" 
hospital,  and  when  I  came  out  into  the  rpen 
air  again,  mightily  moved  by  what  I  had 
seen.  I  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Almighty  Gcd 
that  if  any  future  attempt  should  be  mads 
to  launch  my  fellow  men  on  an  expeditionary 
force  into  another  European  war  I  would 
crack  it.  and  crack  it  hard. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  I 
have  kept  faith  with  that  solemn  vow,  and 
so  long  as  I  have  the  strength  to  carry  on 
I  shaU  strike  out  at  the  continual  sinister 
moves  of  those  so-called  leaders  who  seem 
bent  on  iavolving  us  in  the  ruinous,  drawn- 
out  death  struggle  In  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

It  Is  higjh  time  to  speak  frankly.  The  in- 
ter ventl(Vil6t  leaders  of  the  Nation  are  using 
subTle  prcpaganda,  deceit,  and  misrepre- 
sentation to  push  the  American  people  into 
the  war.  Someone  has  defined  a  lie  as  the 
intent  to  deceive:  and  in  this  crucial  hour 
deception,  rather  than  truth.  Is  the  weapon 
used  by  tbe  warmongers  to  steal  the  minds 
of  the  people 

On  October  30.  in  an  appeal  foi  votes  for 
reelection,  the  Presidfnt  addressed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  from  Boston.  Tlie  high- 
light of  hlB  rhessage  was  the  following  prom- 
ise: "And  while  I  am  talking  to  ybu  fathers 
and  mothers.!  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 
I  have  said  (this  before,  hut  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  aiain  and  again,  your  boys  are 
not  going  to"  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  war. 
They  are  galng  into  training,  to  form  a  force 
so  strong  that  by  its  very  existence  It  will 
keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our 
shores.  The  purpose  of  our  defense  is  de- 
fense." 
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And  on  Ncvemix^  2  he  definitely  said, 
"Your  President  says  this  country  is  not 
going  to  war  " 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  America,  that  as- 
surance could  not  have  been  more  definite — 
could  not  havt!  been  mcide  nny  stronger— by 
any  use  of  the  Engli.^h  language  The  peo- 
ple believed  him.  Relyine  on  that  assur- 
ance, tbey  reelected  him.  We  demand  that 
he  keep  those  promises. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  assurances,  the 
Secretary  of  tie  Navy.  Mr.  Knox.  has.  with 
the  consent  cf  the  President,  declared  for 
immediate  warfare  by  our  naval  forces,  in 
direct  vlolatloa  of  his  promises  before  the 
Senate  Naval  Committee  when  he  sought 
cpnfirmatlon.  On  that  occasion,  he  testifltd 
that  he  was  Dpposed  to  any  steps  by  the 
United  States  Government,  which  would  In- 
volve this  country  in  the  ^ar.  He  further 
testified  that  lie  would  not  go  to  war  under 
any  circumstances.  On  the  strength  of  tliose 
prdmises,  the  Senate  voted  to  confirm  him. 
But  now  those  promises  have  gone  with  the 
wind. 

On  this  reccird  of  broken  faith  with  the 
people  of  Ameica.  I  say  that  this  Is  truly  a 
solemn,  sad.  aid  crucial  hour  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Ther?  Is  gieat  need  in  America 
right  now  of  a  revival  of  common  honesty 
and  Integrity. 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  let  us 
get  together  and  make  tlie  only  kind  of 
promise  that  cannot  be  broken — a  collective 
promise  to  each  other,  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing within  cur  power  to  keep  America  out 
of  the  battlefields  and  oceans  of  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Let  us  promise  each  other 
to  work  nr.d  n  m  America  so  that  our  shores 
will  be  Imprecnable  to  the  ccmbined  forces 
of  a  war-torn  and  war-devastated  world 

Any  Interventionist  who  says  that  we  of 
America.  130,00  000  strong,  with  a  productive 
capacity  greater  than  all  Europe  combined, 
cannot"  make  o>ur  shores  Impregnable  must 
admit,  by  the  game  reasoning,  that  we  are 
far  from  read}  to  launch  ourselves  onto  the 
battlcfiflds  abroad  with  any  hope  of  over- 
coming the  hichly  mechpnized  armies  of  Eu- 
rope And  ve-  they  wculd  have  us  do  Just 
that 

On  July  7  General  Auchinleck  commander 
of  British  forces  In  the  M.ddle  East,  urged 
the  United  Stt  tes  manpower  as  necessary  to 
win  the  war  on  Germany's  own  soil.  He  was 
following  the  s  dvice  given  many  jears  ago  by 
Winston  Chui chill  in  his  book,  who  said. 
"Nothing  will  trlng  American  sympathy  along 
with  us  so  mtch  as  American  blood  shed  In 
the  field  ■• 

Of  his  interview  with  General  Auchinleck. 
the  New  York  Times  correspondent  wrote  as 
follows:  "If  America  ad(  pts  a  status  of  active 
belligerency,  she  must  prepare  to  wage  war  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  compared  to  which 
our  expedttloi  ary  force  cf  1917-18  was  an 
Elks'  picnic  •  •  •  She  must  be  prepared 
not  only  to  enter  on  a  grand  scale  tut  quite 
possibly  to  be:  r  the  brunt  of  it  Tills  time, 
in  all  probfibi  ity.  we  shall  not  go  Into  the 
existing  battle  line  as  we  did  In  the  nick  of 
time  in  the  ia.st  war  Quite  probably  we 
shall  have  to  make  cur  own  landing  some- 
where In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  for.  as 
Auchinleck  sad  and  Wavell  indicated,  the 
.  war  can  really  be  won  only  in  Europe  and 
probably  only  in  Germany." 

As  pointed  i  ut  by  the  well-known  writer. 
Bill  Cuiiningham,  stripped  cf  all  romantic 
language  it  w  )uld  result  in  permitting  the 
British  Army  to  revert  to  the  status  of  home 
guards,  while  we  send  our  richest  blood  on 
the  highly  qutstlonable  task  of  shooting  out 
a  landing  place  somewhere  in  Europe  and 
launching.  \iui  ided  and  at  tremendous  loss  of 
life,  a  dcspen>te  expedition  at  the  end  of 
the  longest  and  most  dangerous  lines  cf  sup- 
ply in  the  history  of  the  world's  military 
endeavors. 


It  would  mean  fighting  and  dying  and 
paying  cut  billions  on  a  venture  costly  in 
blood  and  with  direful  rejults.  That  is  the 
picture,  and  that  is  what  the  interventionists 
and  false  promisers  are  heading  us  Into 

It  Is  an  unnecessary,  unpardonable,  reckless 
scheme.  I  say  this  because  it  it.  obvloup  to 
those  who  have  studied  tkie  situation,  that 
Hitler  has  built  up  so  marly  hates  in  Europe 
that  he  will  never  be  ablfc  to  untangle  the 
potential  fifth  column  against  him.  which 
exists  throughout  Eurcpcl  should  he  live  la 
thousand  years  1  I 

Each  new  conquest — eaoi  new  country  lie 
invades^only  weakens  him  anc  hastens  hBs 
downfall  He  cannot  tur^  his  back  on  the 
people  of  Etirope  and  Ri^la  and  threaten 
the  United  States  And  edDncmically.  as  tes- 
tified by  Bernard  Baruch. 'Germany,  not  the 
United  States,  will  be  the  loser  of  an  economic 
struggle  for  world  trade,  evin  though  she  wins 
the  war  in  Europe  [ 

For  the  administration  to  launch  the 
people  of  America  Into  th^  war  would  be  an 
act  of  reckless  and  crlminfel  disregard  of  the 
interests  and  lives  of  the  people.  In  addition 
'to  tne  promises  made  to  kjeep  the  p>eople  cut 
Of  the  war — in  addition  to  ithe  moral  aspect  of 
the  case.  I  cite  the  editori^ll  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  3  which  rea^s  as  follows: 

"The  evidence  mounts  that  all  Is  not  well 
with  the  natlonal-dcferise  prcgram  Our 
military  reporter.  Hanson  Baldwin,  finds  that 
after  a  year  of  expansion  ahd  preparation,  the 
United  States  is  still  months  away  from  ade- 
quate combat  efficiency.  [Not  a  single  divi- 
sion is  yet  ready  for  war  '  In  many  cases  the 
unfit  are  in  positions  of  responsibility. 

•  None  of  our  four  armored  divisions  has  as 
yet  received  a  single  new  medium  tank. 
There  is  not  today  a  single,  Army  dive  bomber 
available.  Ammunition  Shortages  are  still 
acute.  This  report  Is  confirmed  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  high  quartet^."  j 

The  simple  truth  Is  th^t  we  are  far  fmm 
prepared  to  go  tc  war.  As  Jias  well  been  said  :* 
"If  anything  calls  for  us  to  keep  out  of  the 
war  now.  it  is  JUnt  this  uUpreparedness;  can 
we  not  recall  the  experithce  of  France  and 
England.  \n  launchini;  unprepared  wars?" 

I  sincerely  want  Britain  to  win  and  I  detest; 
Hitler  and  his  philosophy J  Let  us  give  Eng- 
land all  aid  possible,  but  I  am  under  convic- 
tion that  the  best  interests  cf  tlie  American 
people  dem.and  that  America  stay  cut  of  this 
war  We  should  be  goverxjed  by  self-interest 
on  this  issue  Great  Btitain  has  demon- 
strated time  and  again  that  this  pcilicy  of 
self-interest  governs  her  every  move.  3e- 
cause  of  self-interest  Britain  sacrificed  Czt-ch- 
oslcvakia  to  Germany.  Sbe  egged  on  Poland 
to  fight  Germany,  by  empty  promises  cf  aid: 
she  did  the  .same  to  Beigiium  and  France,  to 
Rumania,  Ytigoslavia.  and  Greece — one  after 
the  other,  Becau.9e  of  Gt-eat  Britain's  self- 
interest  she  has  now  blockaded  the  people  of 
Greece,  who  recently  repeated  the  heroisms  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  pasaes  of  Thermopylae. 

Today  the  Russians  are  dropping  bombs 
on  the  defen.''elcss  civil iaos  in  the  cities  of 
little  Finland.  Do  you  recall  the  Up  service 
which  the  President  paid  to  the  people  cl 
Finland  when  Russia  did  this  earlier  in  the 
war?  But  today,  what  docs  he  say?  On 
July  11  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  Government  in  Moscow.  I  quote 
from  his  message:  "The  American  people  are 
bound  with  strong  ties  of  historic  frlendEh:p 
to  the  Russian  people  It  is.  therefore,  only 
natural  that  they  are  observing  with  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  the  valiant  struggle 
which  the  Russian  people  are  waging  at  the 
present  time  in  self-defense.  On  behalf  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf.  I  thank 
you  for  your  friendly  greetings.  I  extend 
best  wishes  for  yourself  and  for  the  welfare 


and  success  of  the  Russian  po  pl(         E:,d  of 
quotation  from  the  President  s  mi  -  ;  l. 

Smsll  comfort  for  bra\-e  little  t.i..,v;.d  in 
that  t^iessnge. 

Our  Nation  has  Ju.st  obser\ed  inOipena- 
ence  Day.  the  anniversary  of  the  8ic:ning  ol 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  fun- 
damental provision  cf  that  declaration  is 
that  governments  derive  their  Just  power* 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the 
people 

Therefore,  people  of  America,  write  the 
President  and  Congress  cjf  your  convlctii  ns. 
Demand  that  we  shall  not  enter  up<'n  a 
shootinK  war  without  the  peoples  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  votlnc  thereon. 

Let    him    who   swore    to   preserve,    protect, 
and  defend  the  Ccnstltuttcn  keep  that  oath., 
by   first   securing   the   consent    of    Congress, 
which    has   the    sole   power   under   the   Crn-^ 
stituiion  to  declare  war      That    w  ;u    ..v-   na- 
tional unity 

In  conclusion,  I  use  the  closing  words  of 
a  rcMint  speech   of  Herbert  Hoover: 

"Here  In  America  todty  Is  the  only  re- 
maining sanctuary  of  freadom,  the  last  oasis 
of  civilization,  and  the  lust  reser\e  of  moral 
and  economic  strength  If  we  are  wise,  these 
value;;  can  be  made  to  serve  ail  mankind. 

"My  countrymen,  we  have  marched  into 
the  twilight  of  a  world  war.  Should  we  not 
stop  liere  and  build  our  dtfense  v  hiie  we  can 
stlU  set?  Shall  we  stumble  on  Ir.to  the 
night  of  chaos?'' 

God  forbid!  | 


A  Die-hard  Defender  of  Judicial  Sabotage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   ALSEN  W.  B.\RKLEY       ' 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UMTFD   ST.^TES 


Thursday.  Juli  24. 1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  BARIvLEY.  Mr.  Preside:, t  I  n4: 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  pi.!/<d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record'  entitled 
"A  Die-Hard  Defender  of  Judicial  Sabo- 
tage." i 

There  being  no  objf^tion.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUcws:  j 

(FYcm  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Recrdj 

A     DIE-HARD     DEFENDER     OF     JUDICIAL      SABOTAGE 

Until  William  M.  Hargfest.  president-Judge 
of  the  Dauphin  County  Common  Pleas  Court, 
was  elected  last  June  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Assocliitlon  had  a  long-standing  rule  against 
Judges  serving  as  officers  of  the  asso^jjatlon 

In  the  light  cf  Judge  Hargrst's  intem.perate 
tirade  against  Federal  uni  State  administra- 
tive agencies  in  his  tpeecb  at  the  annual  con- 
vention In  Bedford  It  geems  demonstr^ited 
that  the  bar  should  not  have  broken  Its  rule. 

Hardest  deplored  modern  trends  In  gov- 
ernment. Forgetting  che  complete  failure  of 
the  courts  in  the  good  pid  days  to  protect 
consumers,  he  denounce*^  the  various  Federal 
and  State  administrative  boards,  such  as  the 
utilities  commission,  I  C.  C  .  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  other  regulatory  bodies 
created  to  protect  the  public  from  unre- 
strained  exercise  of    monopolistic   power. 


.1 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KKCoRD 


In  ihc  eld  days  it  w.t  murh  i.icer,  A 
c<->rpnriition-cc:. trolled  Judiciary  would  .simply 
prai.t  ii.Jur.c:.M,-  when  ccrpcraticn.-  wai/.cd 
thfm.  r:],pr:-. •_  ir.tern-.inable  dt-hiys,  a:.d  up- 
hold what.'. er  rates  the  u'lluies  wanted  — 
fir.d  th-'  public  !vid  to  like  it 

T'  d:iy  it  dx--;:  t  work  th:\t  way  A=  Publ.c 
Utility  (■  ,!r.ni.--ioripr  Richard  J  B.  anii-h 
point,;  Ml*  i::  his  f.  rreful  statement  r.---u;:i- 
Inc  f:-  m  -.l.t-  bar  as.~Mciation  and  d'-nouncm^ 
H.ir.-.-t 

"Wp  n; -.v  have  In  the  acimn.i-trative 
BRrnci' s  pc' or  to  impose  tej>ipcr,:ry  rates 
upon  r^.rripai.K  -  'hat  swk  to  delay  j-,.-t.ce  to 
con.-uinrT-  r;->:  u.-h  the  K.  d  ral  Reserve 
Riard  t.ar-.k::. J  :;,:-  i;ern  s'abil.7  cl.  through 
the  in~ur,.n:.  ri.-if-  -f  the  N.i-i  .,,ii  Ba^.k- 
IriR  Aft  (l<;  -.■;  .,re  -.cure;  thrcu;-;;  the  In- 
tPnstate  €'■  ir.ir.rrre  C^  rnmi'^  icn  reba*i:,g  bv 
lailrc.id.-  ,--:.:l  rhi-ehn^:  by  truck  companh'S 
l.AVf  bf.-n  curb,  d:  th.-cush  the  S-^curities  and 
Exc!;.:,i-e  C-  rr.;:..-M.  n  Wall  Street  and  pirati- 
cal i;  ;d:;.'::  r  mpani^s  are  beii:£r  curbid, 
t!.r  :  :.  the  F:  l.ial  Power  Cummis  icn  co- 
C[)e;.i;.n,-  wy].  the  Peniipylvania  Public  Util- 
ity C  ir.nn— r  ;;,  The  manipulallons  of  ir;p- 
son  and.  his  ^lans  have  been  cxp.  =ed  and  ili..  ii 
practices  aboli.'-hed.  Yeu  p;i-.-  n\cr  ah  ilu 
pood  that  ha-  be.^n  acccnipli>!ud  by  tlus,/ 
agencies  tc  t.ike  a  crack  at  younc:  lawy- r? 
who  are  used  as  examiners  in  mv;- -titrations 
by  t.h"'e  bodies  '" 

Th'-re  Is  the  story  m  a  nutshell 

Tli^  -.-■  regulatory  aitencie«  were  created  be- 
cause -he  courts,  FV-deral  and  State — and 
not;  ri:;aisly  the  courts  >  f  Pennsylvania- 
fail' d  to  protect  consumers  and  taxpavers. 
ar.d  b»ha\ed  precisely  as  one  would  expect 
corprration  lawyers  to  behave  when  put  up-n 
the  brnch 

Jucige  Hargest's  rwn  ccurt  :«  pr:  b  iMv  t!.o 
most  iiotoricu-  example  of  an  obsTuetivo 
Judicial  agency  that  we  can  bring  to  mind 
Its  record  Is  eiruch  to  curl  the"  hair  His 
Draii-.h;n  C^un-y  court  is  en  record  as 
^.a^.;  i   - 

1  Dri.ived   rp->ration   of  the   Pennsvlvanla    I 
Pawnbr-.-ker.-'  Act  for  2  years,  bv  use  of  tb.o    ' 
Injunction,   at    a    cost    of    $2,000^000    to    bd- 
row^^r-i.  • 

2  K.\!ed  'lie  l.iw  rrta-in?  a  44-hour  w.  >rk- 
week  il^Penns"  ivf  Ilia; 

3  B:  rkec!  bv  in  ■unction  the  ful'.-crew  ' 
bill, 

4  Blocked,  by  ii^Junctlon.  the  liberalized  ' 
Workmen's  C.  nipensation  Act  put  tlin  u^zh  I 
by  the  Earle  ndminlitraticn;                            "  I 

5  Bi-icked  transfer  of  Bvberry  to  the  SMte:  ' 

6  Blocked  a  State  prrbe  of  an  alltsed  i 
gasoliiu'  mor.opr.iy;  | 

7  Lent    Its.  If    to    the    notorious    p-litical 
Inquisitmn    into    the    Earle    adniinivtraticn,    ' 
which  end.-'d  as  a  cuinplete  fi.i-co. 

We  C(  uld  name  ether  instances  of  sho.ck- 
ing  beha\i  r  !\v  Judt'e  Hartjest's  court  But 
these  samples  sliould  be  enough  to  rrfre,  h 
the  memr-y  and  to  5hcw  e.xactlv  that  kind 
of  Judicirtl  b-^-ruction.  delav.  and  political 
lnnu<-nee  'a;;;.,-'!  discredited  this  court  and 
nullitted  tb.-^  public  usefu:ne--s  of  go  manv 
other  c«  ur:s 

It  was  only  after  the  courts  had  failed  In 
so  nwinv  instances;  only  after  the  United 
Smtes  Supreme  Court  tried  for  veais  to  piu-t 
Itself  m  the  patii  of  pr.crts-,  that  cur  re-u- 
lat  -ry    aeeiu'ie-    were   er>>ated 

Th.y  wer-  crra-ed  to  pr.-tect  a  helpless 
pub.ie  fi.in  h  ::,^  .,  noed  by  mciupclv,  the 
lawv:  rs  rf  mom  po'.y,  and  the  court.-  of  mo- 
nopcly  And  tb..t  very  pressure  111-  hac;  no.nh 
to  do.  since  v.-rii  unproving  the  oer- 
the  courts  them-elves.  and  le.id 
then,  tc  mar.  h  forward  with  the  tmi^'s 

N'et     JO     Judge     Hargest.       The     D.oophln 
Ci>un.;y  court  rem.ains  one  of  the  feu-  si.-on  •- 
holds  of^vpec;al  privilege  In  the-e  parts,  and 
Judije     H.irgis'     remains     cue     cf     its     f 
champions. 


We  are  glad  to  see  Commissioners  Beamish 
and  Buchanan  telling  the  Judge  ofl.  He  had 
it  crin.nL'  to  him.  It  r.  unfortunate  that  the 
really  important  applause  for  his  attack  will 
be  confined  to  Tory  dinner  tablos. 

One  way  tc  Jud_'e  judge.;  is  by  these  who 
chc  ?r  them 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
cf  IKS  arc  under  many  m.isconceptions  as 
to  the  extent  of  our  Nation's  expenditures 
on  l)ehalf  of  its  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendent.';,  currently  and  as  to  past  years. 

Mr.  Millaid  W.  Ric",  national  service 
director  for  tlie  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, recently  ccmplled  some  statistics. 
which  he  .secured  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
manistration,  the  War  Departme^nt.  the 
Navy  Depart  ir.ent.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
m.ent,  and  so  forth,  wliich  are  so  illuml- 
na'm^  that  I  f"oI  thf-y  wiij  prove  of 
interest  to  my  coilea^^uesi 

I  am  sure  th.at  s' me  of  ypu  have  been 
of  the  im.pre,>?:on  that  the  Federal  ex- 
pendirures  on  behalf  of  veterans  consti- 
tute a  very  .ub.'^tarJial  sum,  but  I  want 
to  pumt  out  that  during  the  current  fiscal 
yeai-  it  will  a;:proxima*e  only  about  2'2 
pe'iTent  of  all  Federal  o.ppropnations,  and 
probably  a  much  smaller  percentage  be- 
fore the  year  hs  over.  Since  the  inception 
of  our  Nation,  expenditu:e,s  on  behalf  of 
vetcians  have  constituted  only  about  13 
percent  of  all  Federal  expenditures  of 
nearly  $200,000,000,000.  of  whi.h.  more 
than  three-fifths  ha,-  been  incurred  di- 
rectly for  pieparation  acam.st  or  for  war. 
participation  in  war,  and  to  provide  for 
the  luiman  af^erm.ath  of  war, 

Le,ss  than  9  percent  of  all  li-ing  World 
War  veterans  fcceive  any  Government 
compensation  by  rtason  of  service-in- 
curred disabilities,  and  60  percent  of 
them,  receive  less  than  S40  per  month 
compensaiicn,  whereas  mere  than  80 
perce-u  of  th  m.  receive  less  t!:an  S60  per 
mon*h  comp-nsat ion. 

L' s.s  than  10  perc.  nt  of  all  living  World 
War  veterans  receive  any  kind  of  mone- 
tary benefits  from  the  Federal  Go;ern- 
n:en'. 

World  V/ar  -.eterans  arc  n-.v  dving  at 
the  rate  of  103  per  day.  Sp.ini- a  V/ar  vet- 
erans at  the  ra:-e  of  24  every  24  hours,  and 
C.vil  War  veterans  at  the  rate  of  3  a  day. 

Although  the  average  age  of  World 
V.'ar  veterans  is  now  about  48  years,  it  is 
mtcreqins  to  note  that  there  are  nearly 
766,000  who  have  not  yet  reachod  the  age 
of  45,  and  there  are  only  slightly  more 
than  a  million  who  have  pass-  d  {he  aee 
of  50,  ^ 

Although  more  than  200,000  World 
War  veterans  were  wounded  dur.ng  their 


active  sf  rvice,  only  77,772  are  now  receiv- 
ing any  compensation  from  Uncle  Sam 
because,  of  such  wounds. 
The   compilation   by   Mr.   Rice    is    as 

follows:. 

VETERAN   STATISTICS  AS   OF  JUNE   30,    194  1 

4.057,101   seived   in  Army.   2,059,629   over- 
seas. 

596.073  served  In  Navy  and  104,066  In  Ma- 
rine CorJ)s.  about  50  percent  overseas. 

24,234.p21  registered  for  the  selective  draft. 

2,810,2116  were  Inducted  after  draft  selec- 
tion.       I  ' 

250  24d  were  discharged  from  the  draft 
after  beihg  called. 

10,250  I  Army  men  were  dishonorably  dis- 
charged I  I 

130,12^  total  deaths.  I 

39.362  were  killed  i  37.568  Army,  1,454  ma- 
rines, anki  340  Navy. 

14,009  died  of  wcaindsi  12,942  Army,  1,008 
marines,  and  59  Navy. 

53,371  were  combat  deaths:  50,510  Army, 
2,462  marines,  and  399  Navy. 

75,460  died  of  diseases:  69,446  Army.  701 
marines,  and  5,313  Navy. 

1,297  ded  cf  other  causes. 

201.32S  wounded,  not  mortally:  193.611  in 
Ai-my  an  1  7.714  In  marines. 

349.779)  World  War  veterans— ^ess  than  S 
percent  lof  all — receive  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabilities:  32,455  on  tem- 
porary gartial  ratmgs.  1,514  on  temporary 
total  ratings.  282,322  on  permanent-  partial 
ratings,  bnd  33,488  (9.57  percent)  on  per- 
manent total  ratings. 

27  percent  of  all  servlce-conncCted  dis- 
abled W(jrld  War  veterans  receive  less  than 
$20  per  rtonth  compensation;  46  percent  less 
than  830}  60  percent  less  than  S40;  66  per- 
cent less  .than  $50;  81  percent  less  than  $60; 
91  percerit  less  than  $100;  and  only  88  per- 
cent receive  compensation  of  $100  or  more, 
an  average  as  tP  all  of  $39.71  per  month 
($39.77  y«a-  ago). 

72,333  World  War  veterans  receive  pen- 
sions fori  permanent  total  non-service-con- 
nected  disabilities  of  $6  (single  men  In  fa- 
cilities) ^r  $30  per  month. 

37,926  I  disabled  Regulars  were  receiving 
pensions  averaging  $31,90  per  month  (only 
$3148  yeir  ago).  ^       ' 

1,560  4ivil  War  veterans  were  receivine 
pensions. 

1,955  Itidian  war  veterans  were  receiving 
pen  so  as, 

152,591  Spanish-American  War  veterana 
were  receiving  pensions  (Philippine  In-^ur- 
rectlon  ftnd  Boxer  Rebellion)  averaging 
$£5,90  pet  month  ($54.96  a  year  ago). 

2,617  emergency  (including  5  provisional) 
World  W4r  officers  were  receiving  retirement 
benefits.  a|lso  4  retired  Reserve  officers  (Public 
18.  sec,  5.  76th  Cong,). 

161,107  service-connected  death  claims 
have  beet  allowed;  96,491  are  now  active 
providing  pensions  for  29.478  widows  31  462 
children,  and  77,885  parents  at  an  average 
monthly  Payment  of  $46,65  per  case, 

21,903  deceased  World  War  veterans  who 
died  by  reason  of  some  disability  other  than 
their  service-connected  dLsabillties.  provide 
^tTr!''''^  1°^  ^^'^2^  dependent  widows  and 
32,104  chjlldren  at  an  average  monthly  pay- 
ment  of  $85.31  per  case. 

60,589  dt'ceased  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
rri;^    Z'T'^^    pensions    for    58,148    widows, 

I-ao^'^^'*^'"^"-   '^"'^   ^28  parents,   a   total   oX 
6o,927  dependents. 

3.83C  deceased  Indian  war  veterans  provide 
pensions  <or  3,798  widows.  68  children,  and 
10  others, [a  total  of  3,876  dependents 

43,313  deceased  Civil  War  veterans  provide 
pensions  (or  41,279  widows  and  2  211  chil- 
dren, a  tojtal  of  43,490  dependents. 

107  wldiws  of  Mexican  War  (1848)  veter- 
ans receiv;  ng  pensions. 


API'KXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  IlECOllD 


1  deceased  V  ar  of  1812  veteran  provides 
pension  for  1  daughter 

251.761  veterjns  received  hospital  treat- 
ment during  tlie  last  fiscal  year,  of  whom 
only  26  141  were  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

57  988  person:}  were  In  hospitals  on  June 
30,  1941.  of  whcm  12  825  were  veterans  with 
service-connected   disabilities. 

61.838  were  M'orld  War  veterans,  of  whom 
10.829  were  seivice-ccnnected.  40,731  non- 
scrvice-connectcd,  and  278  observation  cases; 
3,301  were  other  war  veterans;  2,849  disabled 
Regulars.  38  allied  veterans,  127  C.  C.  C,  and 
W.  P.  A.  employees;  and  90  miscellaneous. 

34.257  were  nniropsychiatric  patients.  18  - 
691  general  medical  and  surgical  patients. 
4,758  were  tubercular  patients  and  535  obser- 
vation and  non-V.  A,  not  classified. 

30.724  veterans  were  admitted  for  domicili- 
ary care  last  fiscal  year;  13,926  remaining  on 


ii« 


a:?:)71 


June  30,  1941,  of  whom  13,831  were  World 
War  veterans  (12.134  uon-se^vice-ccnnectcd). 
80  596  beds — 61849  ho?p»ltal  and  18.747 
domiciliary — in  91  Veteranaf  Administration 
facilltie.s, 

2.570  beds  in  other  Government  hospitals 
(Army,  705;  Navy.  995;  Public  Heajth  Service, 
790;   and  Interior  Dupartmcat,  80i. 

39'097    veterans    we-re    unc^er   guardianship. 

4.121,543  veterans  and  dependents  have 
applied  for  adjusted  compensation  Involving 
$3.766.840.086  74.  ■ 

4.500,000;  World  War  veterans  applied  for 
war-risk  insurance,  involving  $39 ,OiX» ,000.000. 

613.320  Government  life-insurance  policies 
were  in  force  with  face  value  pf  $2,567,151,350. 

356,789  national  service  lifk-insurance  pcl- 
Icles  in  force,  with  face  value  pf  $1,169  296  000. 

766  476  World  War  veteranB  were  then  less 
than    45    v-r.-ts    cf    age,    2,102.1666   between   45 

Age  and  detath  rate  In  1941 


and  50,  1068  447  between  60  and  60.  3  241,- 
322  moi-e  than  45,  1,138,756  mere  than  50, 
70.309  more  than  60.  and  26  688  more  than  65. 

4  007,'.98  living  World  War  Veterans  now 
constitute  about  3  18  pefceut  of  the  total 
population  and  about  4t  percent  of  total 
adult  population  of  the  United  States 

$579,6'J3.162  appropriation  to  Veterai,-  .\d- 
mlni.stratlon  for  year  ending  June  30,  r.>-4 1  is 
only  abciut  2  5  percent  of  all  Federal  nppro- 
priations  for  year 

$24  70o  700,000  ha«  been  expended  because 
cf  rell"!  to  veterans  and  tlicir  dejH-ndcms 
since  Nation  was  founded,  which,  however,  is 
only  abeiut  13  percent  of  tlie  grand  total  of 
all  Federal  expenditures  Of  abrut  $19P  ;'00  - 
000,000,  of  which  more  than  60  percei,;  v  a.- 
Incurred  du-cctly  because  cf  prepiii;.-. 
against  or  for  war.  pariicipatlcn  In  \Vi;;,  a:,d 
to  provide  for  the  aftermath  c'  w.ir 


Avirai-c  arc  of  all  vt  teran.^  in  1541 ., 

Av.  ru.Li  ate  (if  «  i'kins  on  rnll»  in  IWl 

Av.rni.1  aiif  ii(  I  n]>ri'<ney  r-lTictr';  in  r.m 

EstimuteU  number  i>r  vet<  raiis  dyin^  por  day  iu  1641. 
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Nationdl   Morale  of  \'itdl   I.:iport.4nce  in 
Modern  War  , 


REMARKS 

or 

HON  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTAHVEo 


Thursday.  July  24.  1941 


Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  olden  days  armies  went  out 
to  do  battle  either  offensively  or  de- 
fensively and  lived  and  maintained 
themselves  very  largely  as  they  traveled 
except  for  a  base  of  supplies  sucli  as 
ammunition,  rifles,  cannon,  and  so  forth. 
The  populace  generally  had  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  the  business  of 
fighting.  The  armies  usually  foraged 
and  lived  on  the  sections  through  which 
they  marched,  ravaging  the  countryside 
like  locusis. 


In  these  days,  military  commanders 
recognized  the  vital  necessity  of  a  high 
morale  and  a  high  state  of  -  -pni  de 
corps  among  the  soldiers.  What  the 
populace  thought  about  tJhe  war  made 
comparatively  little  difference  in  the 
military  outcome. 

In  modern  war,  arnii'.'^  operate 
through  airplanes,  trains,  ships,  motor- 
ized transports,  sometimes  hundrpcis  of 
miles  away  from  their  ba^s.  and  hun- 
dreds of  mile.s  over  or  in  the  interior  of 
the  countries  with  whom  thoy  are  at  war. 
Modern  warfare  is  no  longfr  a  matter 
of  an  army  m  tin:fnr:-n  n  parade  v^ith 
flying  banners  a:,d  I  i.  :.:.e  oands.  It  is 
unromaniic  science,  lecnnolcgy.  and 
machinery.  Therefore  all  the  populace, 
all  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and  cliil- 
dren.  because  of  employment  m  neces- 
sary industries  and  the  bombing  of  the 
cities  and  those  industries  are  just  as 
much  in  the  war  and  are  just  as  mucii  a 
part  of  the  fighting  forces  of  their  coun- 
try, p.'^  a;p  the  uniformed  soldiers, 
wheth- r  theise  ."^.Iri  ers  be  unift  rm 'd  in 
gaudy  colors  or  ri  ab  overalls. 

It  has.  theref(  re,  b^comt  a  matter  of 
vital  importance   that   the   morale   and 


the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  citizens  In  gen- 
eral be  kept  at  as  high  a  point  a.s  that 
of  the  actual  soldiers  tliemsclves. 

The  first  objective  of  mcdern  war 
stiategy  is  to  suddenly  and  QUickly  crush 
the  morale  of  the  people  behind  the  army. 
If  that  can  be  acccmpliiihed.  the  army 
has  no  base  of  operations  to  fall  back 
on  and  its  cause  is  lo.st. 

All  of  these  things  being  accepted  facts. 
and  vital  facts,  among  the  best  military 
strategists  today,  it  become.'^  a  n.  i*  ei  of 
grave  import  as  to  the  efftcts  u;xr:  ilie 
morale  of  the  American  p3op;'  '.>.;.  >h 
may  be  wrought  by  ocntinued  b.oken 
promises,  inconsistencies,  contradictions 
cf  pohcy,  concealments  of  mistakes  and 
motives,  and  the  employment  of  hair- 
splitting technicalities  and  "weasel 
words"  to  fool  the  people  step  by  step  into 
a  shooting  war  in  uhich  ii  cy  want  no 
part. 

It  makes  no  d.f!  :e:ic>  wh-;iher  it  Is 
the  term  for  whii  ri  'ii'  rer.ciiptees  and 
the  National  Guard  shall  be  h^]6  in 
sc-T\':c€,  or  the  progress  of  atrpMiii.  ;:rn- 
ducticn.  or  the  ccnccalment  cMliT  ^end- 
ing of  troops  to  Iceland,  c^the  secret 
building  of  ba,sej-  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 


fc- 
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APPENDIX  JO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  liKOnKD 


All  >uch  mov-'S  hurt  national  morale. 
The  pr<.ple  U-\  'hi'  th^y  are  'nntlpd  to 
know  thf  truth  f;i-,m  thr;r  Gnvcrnm>'nt. 
The  admm:>rrat;on  and  it>  political 
strati  i-'i-ts  may  think  they  ar-'  cettmg 
awav  with  som,eth;ns  clever,  but  the  fact 
IS  that,  bl<  w  by  blew,  and  ?tep  by  .step, 
this  -erf  of  i!^.!i:c  break-  down  the  public 
nio:,i;(  and  must,  if  prr.-i.'ifed  m.  even- 
tual; v  di.  .-troy  th--  confidence  of  tht-  peo- 
plf  m  the  adminkstration.  Wh.'n  that 
poin!  i.s  reached,  if  it  ever  is.  in  [h\^  coun- 
try, the  mc-rale  of  the  people  will  b?  yone, 
the  e- pnt  de  corps  of  American.-  will  be 
dan".  !«'  d  or  de-i  roy-d.  and  anv  war  would 
be  lo--i  b-Ur:-'  we  wen?  into  it. 
The  Pre.-:d'  ;-t  c>f  th-^  United  StaN-  Is, 


bv  \.::ui' 


o.Tue.  Commander  in 


Cnifi  ui  th'-  aimed  force-s  of  the  Nation. 
In  r;'i;e  t.i  naiior.al  p<';il  the  Pic.-ident  is 
.supp' •-•■(!  to  ii.-c  fiuuely  above  all  po- 
liMe;!;  i-.i  pt  :-^r,n.il  fe.>i;ne.>  and  to  think 
and  woik  aiul  av  only  for  the  b»st  m- 
tere-*-  of  all  '!>  Nation,  If  the  people 
of  tiv  Uni*'d  Stat'-s  pet  the  f^xed  id;a 
th.'  ir  Pi'  >.dent  is  playinc  politics,  or  try- 
ing' '"  foiTi'  through  some  new  soc;al 
tl;toiu>  u:;L;or  the  ,^uise  of  a  na'ional 
prep.; red ne.-.s.  or  it  tJie  peopi-,'  become 
con\:ne.  d  N"w  I>',il  jxtli'ieal  bunaucra*.- 
Or  '-•la-'m-i-  ar-'  utdizintt  the  war  and 
natu^nal  p:-  rxnednoss  for  personal  or  [ki- 
litica!  pu:;i.sr.N,  the  damage  to  the  na- 
tional nii  rale  micht  well  b"come  irr-p- 
arabl'  , 

Ge:i  Huu'h  s,  Ji-lin.-c'ii  lia.s  unif  and 
a!:",n  r^  f-Mi'd  to  the  strategy  of  N- w 
Deal  politician«  and  bureaucrats  as  bein? 
"too  damned  cl-^v.-'r,"  and  some  of  us;  m 
Washininon  are  bemnnin?  to  wonder  if 
till-  ilevern'  -.-  may  !>■  "too  damned 
clt  VfT"  for  till-  .«reunty  of  tlie  country. 

Ev'-ry  cle.ir-thinkmi:  peiscn  must  r'.'- 
ah/'-  that  it  is'  vitally  importaiit  for  all 
the  people  to  have  unbounded  confidence 
not  o!-lv  m  tlie  Comm.ander  in  Chief  of 
thie  armed  forces  and  the  m.ilitary  and 
naval  leaders,  but  they  shoulctJt^ave  the 
sam.e  degree  of  confidence  in  wj^e  civil- 
ians who  are  placed  at  the  he|a  of  im- 
portant work,  i;k.'  Harry  Hopkiiis.  Sidnev 
Hillman,  and  or  hers  ensaeed  in  equally  as 
im.porMnt  functions.  Thom.as  JlefTerson 
v^as  rulu  wh'-n  he  once  said: 

In  a  8..'ver:;-."::t  like  ours  i:  13  .hecess.^rj- 
to  f:nl5race  :n  its  aci:nin;.-trat;,)n  h$  great  a 
ma«  of  conftclence  as  p<iss:ble  bv  cmployirig 
thoso  who  have  a  ch. meter  wl:h  th-  public 
of  th^'lr  own  and  not  iv.cr  Iv  a  s:cciiclriry  one 
th.-   u:h  t!;o  EX'Ciur.f 

H.uini:  men : ion*  d  Thomas  Jtfffrson.  it 
m:.:irL  he  w?  11  f^ir  us  to  also  remember 
thii  he  -aid: 

J  h.'.vp  ;Vfr  rie.-mp(i  it  fundamental  for  the 
U:,.-.td  States  never  to  take  active  p^rt  in  the 
qua.TiS  if  Europe     Tl^eir  political  Interests 
ire  «•:.'. rely  c..?^::;ct  fr.  m  uurs.     Tl-.  A  mutual 
Jealousies,  their  bai.ir.ce  cf  rcw.r.  their  c-m- 
phca-ed  n:!:.-:res.  th<  ir  fcrir.,-  f.r.dn'rinciples 
Of  gc-.tri.:-ae:u   are  all   foreign  to  \xb      Th;  v 
are  n.i-,e:>  ^  f  ettrtail  \v;ir,    Ai:  thdirieno.'-p;fs 
arc  fxponcK-C.  m  the  cK-truction  of  the  lab.^r 
pro;erty.  ar.d  livt.s  of  their  peoplf.    'On  cur   i 
part,  r.ever  h.id  a  ;>-opl.<  so  favorable  a  chance    | 
of  tr-:ng  th-   .p;  c-;:e  .<ystem   cf  peace   and    I 
fratrrr.i'y    u;-h    :r.a;.k'.:-.d     nnd    the   rlir.-ctiMi    ' 
rf  i.li  th"  nif;.'--  and  faculties  lo  thp  purooses   i 
cf   ^:mp:e-.cnv:f      lus'ead     cf     dojtructi  ^n. 
••    •     Id-    sincerely  wish   that  ^e  could    i 


take  our  stand  on  a  ground  perf'-r-ly  neutral 
and  mdependrnt  tcw.ird  all  naticr.s  •  •  • 
After  pungntg  ur-  in  .^11  the  bro.ls  of  the 
European  nannn.-,  there  would  remain  but 
one  :ict  to  cl'3-e  (  u  tr.igedy — that  is,  to  break 
u;)  cur  Union,  •  •  •  i  hrpe  we  may  still 
k''p  clear  of  them,  notwithstanding  our 
pris-'nt  thralldom,  and  that  time  may  'je 
.tiven  us  to  r'-flf-ct  on  the  awful  crisis  we  have 
;-..i--ed  through  and  to  find  some  means  of 
-hi'.'idins;  ourselves  in  the  future  from  for- 
iun  ;:.itu-r.ce.  political,  commercial,  or  in 
wha'evei  f^rrn  It  m.iy  be  attempted.  I  can 
sr.irc-'ly  w:thh  Id  my.-.Mf  from  Joining  In  the 
Wish  of  Silas  [>.■•:-  *!iri'  th^re  were  an  ocean 
ot  fire  b  -we'  it  u-  :o.d  the  Old  World 

Wt-  m.u.^t  Euard,  and  guaid  wtli.  the 
morale  of  th"  Am-rican  people,  and  to  do 
that  we  mu.-t  maintain— and  merit— the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Only  the  administration  can  do 
that. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF    K.'iNS.-'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  24.  1941 


Mr.   LAMBERTSON.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 

am.  asham.ed  of  the  feeble  stand  I  have 
taken  for  peace. 

The  g.'nerals  do  not  want  to  let  the 
boys  return  hom.e,  for  thev  have  given 
them  so  little  that  they  are  ashamed 
of  it. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  two  Ameri- 
can companies  of  private  enterprise  have 
recently  bought  aluminum  from  England. 
To  Hades  with  the  Roosevelt -Willkie 
foreign  policy  which  will  de.-frcy  us,  win 
or  lose.  Attention  William  All-n  White: 
Tlaii  is  not  partisan. 

At  a  picture  show  I  had  to  sve  four  fat- 
headed  Russian  generals  decorat-d  by 
their  Henry  S'im.son,  and  the  pr  i:a- 
ganda  was  paid  for  by  our  ta.\pay':r.>. 

The  Chief  wants  selectees  for  thejdura- 
tion  of  the  emergency.  Tr.f  emergency 
will  last  as  long  as  F.  D.  R.  is  Pie-id-  nt, 
and  he  will  be  President  as  long  as  he  can! 
Tliere  is  only  a  very  remiCte  possibility 
that  Germany  will  take  us  some  day.  but 
for  the  present  we  are  under  anoth-i-r  for- 
eign power.  Our  flag  is  alwavs  accom- 
panied now. 

Tliey  are  planning  on  takm.:  the  24,000 
em.ployees  in  the  War  Department  from 
the  17  buildings  they  now  occupy  to  a 
new  plant,  within  a  year,  on  67  acres  next 
to  Arlington.  The  Departm.ent  and  the 
cemetery  should  snuggle. 

We  passed  a  $7,000,000,000  bill  Tliurs- 
day  for  Army-Navy-marifim.e  def.cienci'-i^s 
in  2  hours,  and  the  Senate  will  d-bate 
for  30  days  on  a  tax  bill  half  as  larse. 
which  the  House  committee  has  vccik-d 
on  4  months.    Where  is  sense? 

Whether  the  selectees  are  kept  or  re- 
leased   is   not    the    important    question. 


The  real  issue  is.  Shall  we  add  the  cloak 
of  congressional  constitutional  sanction 
to  the  thin-iced  emergencies  declared  by 
another  branch  for  2  years?    If  they  win, 

it  is  a  green  light. 


Proposed  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Investigation  of  Newspaper 
Ownership  of  Broadcasting  Stations 


E>!TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  EARLC.  MiCHENER 

OF  MICHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  24. 1941 


STitfTEMENT  OF  POSITION  OF  THE 
I        I  DETROIT  NEWS 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  20.  1920.  the  Detroit  News 
founded  the  first  commercial  broadcast- 
ing station.  WWJ.  and  this  station  has 
operated  daily  since  then.  WWJ  is  out- 
standing: in  its  field  and  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated, especially  by  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan and  surrounding  territory. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  editor 
of  Editor  and  Publisher  for  a  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  Detroit  News,  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  investigation. of 
newspaper  ownership  of  broadcasting 
station3.  they  submitted  a  statement  and. 
pursuant  to  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  sub- 
mit that  statement,  which  is  a^  follows: 

It  seapi3  to  the  Detroit  News  that  the 
Federal  Communications  CommisEicn  has  an  ' 
obligation  to  the  public  to  see  that  radio 
stations  are  operated  In  the  public  interest, 
and  thai  naturally  entails  Its  seeking  assur- 
ance of  the  responsibUity  of  those  seeking 
licenses  to  operate.  As  the  rounder  of  the 
first  cortmercial  broadcasting  station  WWJ 
which  WTE  have  operated  daily  since  August 
20,  1920., we  ask  for  nothing  more  than  a  dis- 
passionate examination  of  our  record  of 
service  ^r  21  years  including  our  pione«r 
efforts'  tfcward  the  development  of  broad- 
casting in  ultrahigh  frequency,  and  more 
recently  an  the  frequency  modulation  fields. 
The  traditions  of  ethical  Journalism  are 
wholly  Barmonlous  wltli  the  Commission's 
purpose  jto  see  that  radio  operates  In  the 
public  iBterest.  convenience,  and  necessity. 
We  coulfl  ask  no  better  witness  than  the 
competitive  stations  in  our  own  area  and  the 
public  wt  have  sought  so  diligentlv  to  serve. 
The  original  Intent  of  the  Detroit  News  In 
entering  the  radio  field  was  to  further  reli- 
able methods  cf  communication  as  a  r.atural 
step  in  the  advancement  of  Journalism,  and 
lncrea.se  our  service  to  the  public.  To  this 
end  we  operated  our  station  for  5  vears 
without  Bcceptlng  any  revenue  of  any  "kind 
from  an^  source.  It  is  now.  as  always,  our 
aim  to  maintain  those  standards  of  Integrity 
In  advertising  which  characterize  not  only 
good  stations  but  good  newspapers,  and  to 
put  the  jpublic  welfare  and  interest  ahead 
of  profit  lat  all  times.  It  would  seem  to  us 
fundamentally  unjust  to  Judge  any  applica- 
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tton  for  R  new  license  or  the  ccntinuanoe  of 
an  old  one  on  any  other  btists  th.in  tlie  pood 
chirarter.  fitness,  and  responsibility  cf  the 
Individual  applicant. 


Stop  Hitler  From  Sending  His  Spies 
Here — Close  the  Door  Against  Euro- 
pean "Isms" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

Of    L(.L-I.-I.\N,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .A  TINTS 


Thursdnv  July  24.  rj41 


ADDRESS  C^F  HON  \  LEON,\RD  .MI, EN  OF 
LOUISIANA  BEFORE  THE  NAII'-LNAL 
COrNCII  JUNIOR  GRDET^.  OF  UMTI-T3 
A^•E:-^I(  AN  ME('H,AN!rs  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
NA'IIONAI  SESSION  HELD  IN  WASHING- 
TON ON  Jl  NE  17,  1041 


Mr  ALLEN  of  Lru^iana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undt:  1'  a\t  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ke^ckd.  I  include  the  following  address 
deliveied  by  me  before  the  annual  na- 
tional ses.sion  of  the  National  Council, 
Junior  Order  of  UnitPd  American  Me- 
chanics, at  the  annual  session  held  in 
Washington  June  17,  1941: 

Mr  Chairman  aid  gentlemen,  1  am  giad 
to  have  the  opportunity  ol  addre^^mg  you, 
I  am  glad  because  1  realize  that  1  am  talking 
to  an  organization  of  red-blooded,  true  Ameri- 
cans. I  have  known  something  of  your  flue, 
patriotic  order  Hiid  c;f  your  very  high  and 
noble  purposes  I  am  honored,  therefore,  this 
evening  by  your  kli.d  invitation 

We  are  facine;   what   is  probably   the   most 
critical  time   in   the  hl.'t  "ry  of  our  country 
You  have  heard  that  before.    It  is  no  news 
to  you.    Some  of  you  m.^y  know  more  about 
It  than  I  do 

I  came  here  at  your  kind  invitation  pri- 
marily to  discuss  with  you  the  question  of 
immigration  I  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
brief.  In  this  day  of  chaos  and  world  strife. 
when  nation  Is  arrayed  against  nation,  the 
question  of  Immigration  pi-escnts  a  serious 
problem  It  has  always  been  a  serious  pn  b- 
lem  but  It  is  more  stnous  now  than  ever 
because  of  the  existence  cf  widespread  na- 
tional and  Internetloi.al  treachery  In  cur- 
country  here  we  have  citizens  who  believe 
that  the  deer  should  be  shut  against  aliens 
frorh  Etirope  for  the  present,  and  those  who 
believe  that  we  ought  to  let  the  Europeans 
ccme  in  freely  I  readily  admit  that  I  bclcng 
to  that  group  that  believes  that  we  ought 
to  close  the  doer  for  the  time  being  at  least 
In  other  words.  I  am  a  restrictionlst,  I  am 
not  antialien  but  I  am  pro- American,  I  have 
no  hatred  against  anybody  or  any  group,  but 
I  have  a  deep  devotion  for  America  and  her 
Institutions  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  any- 
thing done  at  this  time  that  might  in  any 
manner  cndaneer  cur  country. 

A  few  d.TV?  apo  you  read  statements  In  the 
papers  attributed  to  high  officials  in  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tile  effect  thpt  America  should 
continue  to  be  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  Europe  You  hear  it  said  that  we 
are  all  the  sons  of  immigrants — tiiat  we  all 
got  here  somehow  and  from  somewhere.  They 
use  that  as  p.n  argument  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  door  open  to  those  of  other 
lands  who  wish  to  come  here  at  this  time. 


T!.e  f.ict  that  m-ft  l,I  ur  fii,f~(  ^'i ,:  s  .anie 
ivjv.i  Europe  cenamiy  is  nt_  u:^:u:ut;:i  that 
we  ."-h.  uid  receive  Europeans  with  ope:i  arms 
n.  V,  Ccnditions  have  changed  Europe  is 
filled  with  distrust,  hate,  ancj  fear.  It  is  the 
breeding  place  for  every  sort  of  ideology  and 
philosophy  contrary  to  our  American  con- 
cf  pts  of  government.  Those  whc  come  from 
such  surroiindlnps  certainly  bring  with  them 
their  own  preconceived  ideas  and  philoso- 
phies, and  n.any  cf  them  strive  to  propa- 
gate them  in  America  I  would  not  argue 
that  all  of  them  come  for  such  purpc-es 
Unquestionably  6  me  of  thcra  come  with  the 
best  cf  motives,  but  can  we  afford  at  this 
critical  time  to  take  a  chance  on  those  who 
come  with  a  wronc;  mrtlve?  Now.  back  to 
the  argument  that  America  shruld  be  the 
asylum  of  the  world  That  is  a  lallacy  It  Is 
a  fallacy  brcause.  unquestionably,  we  cannot 
take  care  cf  rU  cf  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Europe  Eurrpe  is  exploding.  The  fires  of 
hate  ar  ,  ;;i:ssion  have  been  kindled  all 
over  Eur  ;  ■  Hundreds  of  milllcns  of  people 
are  oppressed  It  !■=  rldirulcus.  therefore,  to 
contend  th.it  America  ci.n  be  the  asylum  of 
these  people  We  sympathize  with  those  who 
are  oppre,';sed,  who  d'^  not  enl'v  our  liberty, 
but  we  cannot  relit  v,  the  situation  and  I 
am  unwilling  to  end;  •  e<  r  the  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  security  rf  a  r,u:. tired  and  thirty 
million  Americans  by  taking  the  chance  at 
this  time  of  admitting  the  hrrde?  from 
E'lrope.  some  of  whom  certainly  would  be 
"fif'h  column  is* '^■'  and  QulsHnes  Away  with 
that  slogan  t'.R*  .America  shatild  be  the  r=v- 
!um  of  the  wcrki  It  will  not  work  r-^w 
Some  contend  that  It  ',«■  cr7,-rRrY  'r  ''-p 
fundamental  principle?  cf  Amer'.ca  to  piece 
restrictions  on  Immigration  Since  when 
did  It  become  un-Amerirsn  to  trv  to  guBrpn- 
tee  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  mHUon  Ameri- 
cans the  right  to  be  free  from  the  Infiltration 
of  "isms"  frrm  Europe?  I  am  reliably  In- 
formed that  Hitler  Is  sending  men  here  now  to 
America  with  the  Instruction  that  they  mii«t 
report  to  him  what  they  see  and  hear  In 
some  ca'^e?  members  of  their  families  are 
held  as  hostages,  so  to  speak,  and  those  who 
come  here  under  such  circumstances  are 
compelled  to  report  to  Hitler  or  their  loved 
ones  will  suffer  How  can  anyone  say  that 
we  should  net  step  them  from  coming  here? 
Do  ycu  remember  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
British  left  Greece  and  Wfnt  to  Crete  and 
the  pre=s  reported  that  the  Vf^ry  beat  that 
carried  the  British  to  Crete  rarri(>d  also  some 
so-called  refugees  whi~  T^e-r  *:irrosed  to  be 
running  awny  from  H:'>'''  The  same  news 
dlfpatch  Informed  us  that  when  these  B'lt- 
l:h  got  to  Crete  thesf  •=flme  refugf^.-  who 
went  w;*i-  •h'^m  chnntred  In  a  m.oment  end 
became  "fif );  c-lumnists,"  In  these  days 
of  treachery  V  .^  ^nn  we  know  what  an  Im- 
migrant's real  position  is?  How  can  we 
know  what  hi?  real  motives  are? 

A  few  days  agi  we  rend  In  the  papers  of 
sliips  coming  from  France  to  the  l.'Iand  of 
Martinique  in  the  West  Indies.  Tliese  news 
accounts  told  us  of  how  the  water  was  strewn 
with  letters  and  papers  which  many  on  board, 
fearing  detection,  had  thrown  Into  the  water 

My  friends,  we  sihould  certainly  beware  of 
those  who  come  from  Hitler-dominated  ne- 
glcns,  I  repeat,  v.e  hav.-  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  Hitler  sent  them  or  not  We  do 
knew  that  he  setit  thei-n  to  N'  rv,  .iV  that  be 
sent  them  fVito  France,  and  that  he  sent  thdm 
into  Grffoe  aiid  other  countries.  This  is:  a 
time  wh<  n  we  should  be  on  guard  Let  every 
man  take  his  stand  today  for  America  Some 
of  us  on  Cnp'.t"!  Hi'l  r;rp  wnc:-e  n  ficht  to 
keep  these  from  ccn.mg  here  whc  might 
cause  us  trouble  We  need  your  help  and 
your  cooperation.  We  Intend  to  continue  the 
fight  because  we  are  fighting  for  America, 

The  records  show  that  we  have  received 
over  IC.COO  visitors  this  year.    Our  danger  at 
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the  present  tune  Is  not  so  much  from  the 
quota  immigrants.  Our  danger  lies  chiefly. 
In  my  opinion,  In  those  who  came  in  as  vis- 
itors and  they  are  coming  every  day.  These 
In  that  class  as  a  rule  are  the  imelliKcnt  ones, 
who  are  in  most  (  h^e^  h.t,i,'.y  educated  and 
capable  of  deceiving  We  read  In  the  papers 
a  lew  days  ago  where  a  lanicus  German  vis- 
itor, supposed  to  be  a  CHi  luttn  busiiie  ?nian. 
who  had  been  lii  il..^  country  for  ,'^f, tial 
months,  turned  out  to  be,  accci^Jing  ic  :» ports, 
one  of  Hitlers  chief  agents,  Th.  re  v..;.  se- 
cured  from  the  State  Department  a  1,  w  d.-,\6 
ago  a  list  of  a  thousand  people  who  have  c,  me 
In  recently  Mind  you.  this  is  onlv  sbrut 
cne-tenih  of  ilK»se  who  h.n-.c  ecmt  r.  li.is 
year  as  visitors 

Listen  to  th;.";  )\--rt:  d  I:^'-  In  th',-:  1000 
there  were  90  cisved  a.'-  i  urnalist.-  wrier,--. 
and  authors  Can  vc  u  In-.M-.-u  ti  r  t-.p^  ,f 
Journal. .--t.  writer  or  ..u:\.  :  Tj.r^t  \x  e  w  uld 
now  pet  from  Russia  r  O' rr..?\.'.  r.r  Fr;  nee, 
all  domlnRTr-cl  bv  Hitkr  sn-.d  fctaiin'  !•;  the 
list  there  nn  .<'2  nttorneys  and  lawvf.c  I 
think  we  have  no  need  for  them  here  There 
are  listed  25  pre  fessors  nnd  tearhers  70 
artists,  art  dealer--  and  lecturers;  15  physicians 
and  doctors;  8  soc.pi  workers,  and  sr-  en  Cnn 
you  Imagine  the  tvp,  f  social  worker  tliat 
we  would  expect  to  pit,  ^rut  of  Ru^Ma  and 
Germany  now?  They  tel'l  u«<  that  they^are 
particular  abrut  the  type  of  pccp'.e  they  let 
m  Well,  this  same  list  Includes  40  uncier 
the  heading  "No  information  "  In  other 
words,  in  that  group  they  admit  that  there 
are  40  persons  concerning  whom  they  have 
no  Information.  Can  at^yone  argue  thPt  it 
Is  safe  now  to  admit  frrm  Strhns  domain. 
Hitler's  domain,  and  ether  sections  domi- 
nated bv  them,  the«e  Journalists,  writers,  au- 
thors, teachers,  professors,  social  workers, 
and  so  forth?  I  do  not  believe  that  cur 
American  schools  need  these  Eurcpean  teach- 
ers now.  I  do  net  beUeve  v.e  need  these 
European  doctors,  the"-?  social  workers,  and 
ethers.  My  friends,  this  Inflltratif  n  from 
Europe  Is  going  en,  I  repeat  that  we  should 
bc'  on  guard 

A  few  days  ago  Col.  John  Thomas  Taylor, 
national  legL-^lative  representative  of  the 
great  American  Lfttion.  came  to  me  aid 
told  m.e  of  a  situation  which  he  crn'.sidu^ 
alarming.  He  revealed  to  me  how  EngliTnd 
had  taken  Into  custody  certain  fcreigntrs  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  1939;  hew  Erg- 
land  ecnsidcred  the'-e  foreigners  dangerous  to 
her  own  safety  and  sent  a  part'  cf  them  to 
Canada  and  other  places  Some  2  600  of 
these  people  that  England  considered  unsafe 
to  run  at  large  were  stnl  to  Canada  and 
Canada  also  considered  it  unsafe  to  give  them 
tlieir  freedom  ColoneJ  Taylor  Irarned  cf  a 
diabolical  scheme  to  bring  these  person"  in- 
terned In  Canada  Into  the  United  States  I 
Introduced  a  bill,  H  R  4873,  to  prevent  that. 
As  usual,  ccruiu  r..t>-e  is,  who  del.ght  to 
welcome  the  hcrdes  frcm  Europe  to  our  ccun- 
try.  are  fiphtmg  this  bill  We  do  net  say 
that  all  of  those  persons  inte-r.ed  in  Canacia 
are  bad,  but  it  Is  snfe  to  conclude  th.?t  some 
of  them  are  had  and  we  tnke  the  position  that 
if  E^ngl8nd  considered  them  unsafe  for  her. 
and  if  Canada  considered  them  un-sfe  fcr 
Canada  in  the  nr.me  of  cemmcn  s<  nse  we 
have  no  business  taking  a  chance  on  letting 
them  come  into  our  country. 

I  hnvf  recently  introduced  ancthrr  bill, 
H  r  4f""'.,  dealing  extensively  with  th;s  que'- 
tlon  cf  Immigration  The  Americnn  Leg!r>n 
and  ether  patriotic  groups  nre  bch;nd  it  n'.so, 
I  hnve  Just  been  Informed  that  yctir  splrr.riid 
organization  has  er.dc-snd  both  ot  th'^'f  bills 
which  I  have  Introduced,  find  I  want  'o  "h^nk 
you  for  It  and  I  appreciate  the  fac*  th-it  v-u 
have  taken  thl»forthripht  stand  Th:*  ;a  'rr 
bill  undertakes  to  regulate  the  cnduct  cf 
aliens  In  the  United  Stn'f-s  sr.d  t:  deport 
where  possible  I*  JuMh'r  u.'.:l'r-:k'S  to 
keep   undesirables   frcm   Eur- pe    cut   cf   this 
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e''-.i.;-:y.  I*  dec;  n*^*.  exactly  ^t,]}  imm:  :ra- 
tlon  cctnpietely.  although  I  v.  ux;  hk^  ti  ?*  e 
th'^t  dcsie  for  a  while  a:  least 

In  passing  I  wish  to  mention  tin  'hev  bill, 
H  R  1  <v!i:<h  1-  k•.u^^■^n  as  th^  H^bb,-  bill  nnd 
w!;;r!!  ;t,  ;:,  ^  ;:;,  -fnt  form  i?  very  d.-.r.Kfrrui:. 
A  part  of  that  bill  rnt'Cts  my  rntire  appr'.va!, 
but  a  prcnt  pthicn  r.f  it  i=  b'id  It  w,  u'.d  so 
far  to  drstroy  cur  qu  '  .\  -\^-.  ni  Th\:  b;;.  :s 
twir.?  cppcsed  by  th-'  Anier;c:tn  L  v'.'n  ai.d 
C'h^r  pntrlcric  yr.  up  =  .  a;.d  I  am  L.ippy  to 
k:.  •*•  that  y<)\ir  fine  i.rg.ir..Zc>t;i:n  is  ii.ciud'^d 
In  'hit  l'..«t  cf  opponent* 

M>  fr-.e:;d*.  we  nre  f^tiH  fichti:.?  We  a:e 
fij;-.'::i;;  aeninst  cdd?  V,v  are  fis^htinc  aea::.~t 
p. fit  ii;fluP7.ct>.  On  Lit  pr«'  ture  is  bi  ;i.  g 
br'-Ut:ht  t'/  b.ar  n  \v  to  rr;[>p:e  cur  inim'._':n- 
tion  laws  M:d  adni.t  the  pe  p;t•^  cl  Eui:  p'^ 
L"t  u-  «'and  n.*h  Anu:;ca  :tr;d  Jcr  America 
Ia'  u-  stand  ag  ili.s'  Hit'rr,  Stalin.  Mu5f0'.:nl. 
ar.d  ihelr  agt-r. rs  In  the  i;ame  cf  America 
ar.d  all  of  the  pecpie^cf  AmfwCa  let  us  net 
take  a  chance  en  turther  Uifllrratlon  cf  ur.- 
di  ;  iTibli  ^  from  Europe.  We  mu-t  carefully 
wa'cl;  ilip  ■  filth  cclumnlst.s"  who  are  h' re, 
a:.d  We  I  u^ht  tc  make  it  imp -ssible  for  any 
more  cf  them  tr  c  rne  :n  Thit  i'^  cur  Job. 
I  Impli.Te  all  Ameneaus  t(i  be  on  tlie  Job  and 
help  to  prutect  thi.s  country. 


Letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  24.  1941 


EXCEPPT   FROM   LETTER   TO  GEN.   THAD- 
DEU3   KOSCIUSKO 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ur^der 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  portion  of  a  letter  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Gen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko.  At  that  time,  as  today,  the 
world  was  torn  with  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  followinEj  words  of  Jefferson  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  this 
present  trying  hour,  when  the  pa^s:ons 
and  excitement  of  war  threaten  to  over- 
come common  sense  and  the  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

IXCERPT      FROM      THCM.«      JKFFERSOr^S      LZTTTR 
DATTD    APRU.    13,    18  11 

P'lt  When  we  see  two  antagonists  contend- 
ing ad  intt-rneclonem.  so  eager  for  mutual  de- 
struction a.4  to-^isregard  all  means,  to  deal 
their  blovs  In  eveiy  direction  regardless  on 
whom  they  mav  fall,  prudent  bvstanders, 
whom  some  of  them  may  wound,  instead  of 
thinking  it  caust'  to  Join  m  the  maniac  con- 
test. t?et  cut  of  the  way  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  leave  the  cannibals  to  mutual  ravin  It 
would  have  bt>en  perfect  Quixotism  In  us  to 
have  '.  ncountered  these  Bedlamites,  to  have 
undertaken  the  redress  of  all  wrongs  against 
a  world  avowedly  rejecting  all  regard  toV.ght. 
We  have,  therefore,  remained  in  peace,  suf-- 
ferine  frequent  injuries  but  on  the  whole 
mulriplyis.g.  improving,  iirospmng  bevond  all 
example  It  Is  evident  to  all  that  In  "spue  of 
great  losses,  much  greater  pains, have  ensued 
When  these  gL.dlatcrs  shall  have  worried  each 
other  into  tuin  or  reason  instead  cf  Iva.^ 
arrong  the  dead  on  the  blc:dy  are:. a  we  shall 
have  acquired  a  pr:v. -h  and  strength  which 
wlil  place  us  hors  d  iLiulte.    Ptace.^hen   has 


been  our  principle,  peace  i;  our  if.terest.  and 
peace  has  saved  to  the  world  this  only  plant 
of  free  and  rational  gjvernraerit  new  exis'mg 
in  it. 


The  Negro  Discriminated  Against  in  Our 
National   Defense    Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  24.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     ARTHUR    W 
.    MITCHELL,    OF   ILLINOIS 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th'^  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  follo'.vin^  address, 
which  I  am  making  over  the  radio  today; 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Seventv-fourih 
C-n^rc-is,  early  In  the  year  cf  1935.  I  Intro- 
duced several  bills  which  had  for  their  pur- 
pose the  Improvement  of  race  relations  In 
thi.';  country  and  the  st'curins:  for  the  Negro 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
American  citizens  of  other  "'r.ces  Among 
these  bills  was  H  R.  5733.  a  bill  t  ce.ite  an 
industrial  c  ..mmi.s.5ion  on  Negro  affairs.  Tlie 
purpose  of  that  bill  was  stated  m  section  4. 
which  reads  as  fuiiows- 

-Tliat  the  dutic^  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion   on    Negro    Afifairs    created    by    this   act 
sh.ill  be  to  study  the  economic  conditions  of 
the   Negro;    to   study   the  labor   problems   In 
which  the  Negro  is  fund  imentrilly  interested; 
to   stimulate   and   encourage    thrift    and    In- 
dustry among  the  Ncero=s  of  this  country;  «o 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Negro  in 
industrial  pursuits,  and  :c  encourage  his  gen- 
eral uplift;   to  work  cut  pi.ins  looking  toward 
the  solution  of  the   different   problems  con- 
fic^nting  the  Negro  race  ot  the  United  States; 
to  consider   all   questions  pertaining   to   the 
Negro  that  may  be  referred  to  said  Commis- 
si  n  by  any  department  cf  the  United  States 
Government;    and    rep  ,rt    a    suggested    solu- 
tion of  any  and  all  pr^^blcms  that  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  by  any  officer  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  or  attorney  gen- 
eral cf  any  cf  the  Slates,  cr  labor  department 
of  any  State  m  the  United  Sta-es:   to  recom- 
mend what  may  be  nee- 5..;ry  for  the  stability 
cf  labor  in  the  different  States:  to  discourage 
subversive  d.'Ctrine  and  pr.-ipasanda;  to  work 
toward  the  formulation  cf  a  pclicv  for  mutual 
understanding    and    conndcnce    ioetween    the 
races;    to    report    to    C.-^nsress    thr  U2h    the 
President  of  the  United  States  all  their  acts 
and  doings;    and  t^  make  such  r«com,menda- 
tlons  for  the  soluUr-n  cf  any  problem  or  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Ne^ro  that  th^v  mav  deem 
advisable" 

I  have  reintroduced  this  bill  In  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth. Seventy-sixth,  and  Seventy-Sev- 
enth Congresses  It  is  new  before  the'judi- 
ciary  Comm.ittee  of  the  Hr.use  and  is  know  as 
H  R  109  A-  early  as^  Jure  18  1935.  the  JudU 
Clary  Cv-mmittee  held  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  but  has  never  reported  the 
bill  cut  for  the  c-:nsideratlcn  of  the  Congress 
S  imetime  during  1935  I  hid  a  conference  with 
the  Presidei-.t  of  the  Unred  States  In  which 
we  di.^cussed  a^  seme  length  the  previsions  cf 
this  bill  a'ld  the  necessity  of  its  passaze.  and 
the  far-reaching  effect  It  would  have 'in  the 
general  imprcveraent  of  the  status  of  the  Ne- 
gro as  an  American  citizen.     With  this  a?  a 


background.  It  Is  rot  difRcult  for  anyone  to 
understand  that  the  major  effort  vl>:ch  I 
have  niade  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Untitcd  States  during  the  past  7  years 
has  be*n  to  bring  about  a  larger  degree  of 
Justice,  economic  opportunity,  and  civic  rec- 
ognition for  America's  largest  minority  group, 
the  Nejro. 

I  am!  deeply  gratified  at  the  action  of  the 
Presidett  of  the  United  States  In  his  order 
of  Juna  25.  1941.  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  on  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice.  This,  as  everyone  must  know. 
Is  only  bne  of  the  many  provisions  of  my  bill, 
the  passage  of  which  I  have  urged  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  which  bill  should 
have  tWe  endorsement  of  every  American  citi- 
zen believing  In  fair  play  for  American  Citi- 
zens. Who  can  say  that  this  bill  Is  asking 
too  much  of  a  nation  leading  the  fight  for 
genulna  democracy  for  the  world?  At  pres- 
ent, we  are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  create 
and  ma^lntaln  stronger  friendship  and  better 
relations  with  South  American  countries  so  as 
to  protect  demQcracy  In  the  world.  It  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  cur  task  In  this  connec- 
tion Is  made  most  dlfBcult  because  of  our 
failure  to  practice  these  very  principles  among 
ourselves,  and  to  extend  the  proper  recogni- 
tion aj^d  Justice  to  the  Negro  who  Is  an 
American  citizen,  living  in  this  countt-y  and 
performing  every  duty  Imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Gcrernment,  and  whose  loyalty  to  this 
Government  has  never  been  questioned  and 
cannot  now  be  questioned. 

At  this  very  moment  when  this  country  la 
etralnimg  every  nerve  and  fiber  to  prepare  it- 
self for  defense  against  subversive  doctrines 
and  activities;  calling  loud  and  long  for 
workers,  in  every  field,  the  Negro  Is  not  In- 
cluded except  In  the  most  limited  way.  Let 
me  state  briefly  the  results  of  a  survey  re- 
cently made  on  the  employment  status  and 
practice  of  employment  by  large  Industries 
and  fadlorles  In  the  manufacture  and  pro- 
duction of  our  material  and  defense  equip- 
ment. 

J  H  Kmdelberger.  president  of  the  North 
American  Aviation,  inc..  announced  to  the 
Kan"s  City  Star,  March  1941,  that  Fairfax 
Bombing  Plant,  which  North  American  Avia- 
tion. Inc.,  will  operate  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 
would  not  use  any  Negro  skilled  workers,  no 
matter  what  his  ability  or  training.  This 
announfement  was  made  despite  the  fact 
that  Nepro  freeholders  had  voted  4  to  1  for 
bond  issue  to  purchase  property  upon  which 
the  plaiit  was  to  be  built. 

Vulte*  Aircraft  Corporation  In  California 
Informed  all  applicants *and  Negro  organiza- 
tions tljat  employees  In  their  plant  would 
have  to  be  of  the  Caucasian  race  only. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Co..  of  Philadelphia, 
flatly  retfused  to-conslder  hiring  Negroes  in 
the  tank-production  work,  despite  the  fact 
of  an  acute  shortage  of  labor  in  the  plant. 
W^lte  workers  are  being  recruited  from  all 
parts  cf  the  Atlantic  coast.  Thev  are  also 
taking  40  white  defense  trainees  every  month 
but  are  refusing  to  accept  any  Negro  trainees 
at  all 

Fairchlld  Aviation  Corporation,  of  New 
York,  announced  through  its  personnel  man- 
ager that  they  are  net  at  all  interested  In 
employing  Negroes  and  that  thev  will  not 
employ  any  Negro  workers  In  "the  plant. 
About  900  workers  are  now  being  employed 
and  thej-  will  employ  two  or  three  hundred 
more  la  the  next  month.  The  personnel 
manager  stated  that  they  would  only  employ 
Negroes  If  the  law  made  them  do  It. 

Glenn  L  Martin  Co  .  cf  Baltimore,  has  em- 
ployed about  18,000  workers  in  the  last  few- 
months  and  has  flatly  refused  to  hire  Ne- 
groes, llr  Martin  himself  stated  recently 
before  tfie  Tolan  Committee  that  If  he  put 
any  Negro  workers  In  the  plant  the  white 
worke's  tiould  quit  immediately.  This  state- 
ment Is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  In  the  Ed-e- 
wood  Arsenal  located  near  the  Glenn  L.  Mar- 
tin plan!  Negroes  comprise  12.5  percent  of  aU 
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employees.  Both  races  work  well  together 
In  that  plant.  Mr  Martins  plant  will 
eventually  hire  'rO.OOO  workers,  and  he  stated 
that  none  c^f  thrm  will  be  Negroes 

Tills  survey  disclosed  further  that  the  fol- 
lowing International  unicns  bar  Negroes 
through  constitutional  bans,  thus  preventing 
their  employment  In  any  industry  dominated 
by  these  unicns i 

Airline  Pilot  Asscclatlcn    A    F    of  L 

Brotherhord  of  Railway  Clerks.  A    F    of  L. 

Brotherhccd  o-"  Railway  Car  Men.  A  F  of  L. 

Brotherhood  of  Dining  Car  Conductors. 
Railway  Brctherliocd 

Grand  Intemctlcnal  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers — Railway  Brotherbood. 

Brotherhood  cf  Railway  Firemen  and  Engi- 
neers, Railway  Erotherhood. 

Railway  Mall  ASK:c!atIcn,  A   F  ot  L 

International  Organization  cf  Masters. 
Mates  and  P1!ot»  of  America.  A.  F    of  L. 

S.vitchmen's  Union  of  North  America.  A.  P 
cf  L 

Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers.  A.  F  of  L. 

Train  Dispatclicrs  Association  of  America. 
Railway  Brctherliocd 

Erotherhood  ol  Railroad  Trainmen,  Railway 
BrotlierhcK-d. 

Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America.  Railway 
BrothcrhcKXl. 

Wire  Weavers  Protectors  Association  of 
Amerca.  A   F   of  L 

Order  of  Ra  Iroad  Conductors.  Railway 
Brcthorhocd. 

Brotherhood  cf  Sleeping  Car  Conductors. 
A,  F.  of  L, 

Commercial  T?legraphcrs  Union  of  North 
America.  A   F  ol  L. 

International  Brotherhood  cf  Blacksmiths, 
Drcpfcrgers.  and  Helpers,  A    F   cf  L. 

Could  these  conditions  exist  In  a  real  de- 
mocracy? I  pclit  to  this  defect  In  our  pres- 
ent d'^mccracy  ay  being  the  weakest  point  in 
our  fight  for  wdd  dem.ocracy  While  I  am 
interested  In  the  spread  of  democracy  to  all 
parts  cf  the  world,  I  do  net  see  hew  we  can 
afford  to  cvcrloo c  and  tc  neglect  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  se'  ting  cur  own  house  in  order, 
so  that  no  one  can  pclnt  to  the  bfam  In  cur 
own  national  eye  while  we  engpce  In  remov- 
ing the  mote  or  beam  from  our  brothers'  eye 


Crossing  Over  Delaware  River  Near 


VViiraington,  Del 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  pk:lip  a.  traynor* 

OF  DELAWARE 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondau.  July  21.  1941 


Mi  TR.WNOi;  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
21  the  Hou.v  p;  .s.sod  without  one  dissent- 
ing vote  H.  R.  5110,  provid.ng  for  a  vast 
defense  roads  program,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Roads  Coinmittee  I  was  more  than 
glad  to  b.^  ab!(  to  give  this  measure  my 
support.  I  wish  to  congratulate  our  able 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Hon- 
orable WiLBrr>  Cartwright,  for  his  eflQ- 
cient  and  c.^pa  j!e  handing  of  the  bill. 

On  July  7  I  u  it  reduced  H  R.  5250  pro- 
viding for  the  (  reation  of  a  Wilmington, 
Dtl,  bridge  au  hority.  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  suitable  crossing  over  the 
Delaware  River  near  Wilmington. 

Dcl.iware  has  needed  a  high-speed 
cru-v^ing  foi  yec;r.s.  but  recently,  with  the 
Increase  in  tralfic  and  with  national  de- 


fense beini:  uppeiniost  in  the  ny.nd<  <^f 
all,  it  is  especially  d''si:able  at  this  tinne 
to  proceed  with  all  possible  haste  to  erect 
a  suitable  c:os.-;'iu  'l  'ako  care  of  the 
trafTic  demand-  tliat  i.n.  ii^w  so  urgent, 
particularly  in  Delaware,  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula,  point-s  south,  and  the  southern 
part  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the  north- 
ern Jersey  points  and  Now  York  City. 
The  enabling  act  whicn  I  have  intro- 
duced, seems  to  be  the  most  feasible 
method  by  which  this  cra'^sing  can  be  ac- 
complished. The  legislation  is  designed 
to  protect  the  public  and  within  a  given 
numbfM  cf  years  the  crossing,  whether  it 
be  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel,  will  be  given  back 
to  the  joir  States.  New  Jersey  and  E>ela- 
warc,  free  of  encumbrance.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  bill  Lo  take  care  of  any  exist- 
ing facilities  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  by 
expert.s.  the  legislation  Ib  very  desirable. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roads  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  feel 
that  this  crossing  will  fit  in  very  well  v,-lth 
the  program  of  strategic  highways  pro-, 
vided  for  in  H  R  .silO.  our  national-de- 
fense program.  It  'aiU  give  this  area  a 
vital  crossing  which  can  be  used  to  quick- 
ly transport  convoys  of  men  and  equip- 
ment from  one  State  to  another. 

Recent  large-scale  .  movements  of 
troops  and  equipment,  from  northern 
camps  to  southern  maneuvers  resullicd  in 
unusual  and  unnecessary  delays,  account 
of  there  not  being  sufficient  crossings  in 
this  particular  area. 

A  recent  report  indicated  that  the  pres- 
ent bridge  facilities  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  must  be  heavily  taxed  with  traffic. 
The  more  than  7,000  000  vehicles  crossing 
this  bridge  m  1926  art  now  to  be  matched 
against  the  nearly  15.00&,000  of  the  fiscal 
year.  lr^40-41.  the  best  year  in  the  history 
of  the  span.  With  the  important  assist- 
ance of  hindsight,  it  is  now  possiljle  to 
judge  how  conservative  were  the  views  of 
even  the  rosiest  optimi3t.s  on  the  utility 
of  the  Delaware  River  Bridge.  In  com- 
parison. I  feel  that  there  will  be  more  to 
tell  of  the  filling  of  a  great  nece.s.sity  by 
the  construction  of  a  crossing  in  the  Wil- 
mington a:ea.  [  , 
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HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

■ .}   K I  .N  ;  •  ..  K  V 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  KEPRFtENTATIVES 


Thw-^dciV.Jnlv  24.  1941 


ADDRF,SS   OF   HON     BUTLFIR    B     H.^RE.    OF 
SOLTH   CAROLINA 


Mi.  CHAPMAN.  Mr,  SpeaKe:.  ui-der 
Irave  ic  exitnd  my  remarks.  I  am  ir.t  tid- 
ing a  very  fimelv  and  interesting  a.td:ess 
delivered  by  tho  H'-'norable  BuTtrF  B 
Hare.  Representative  in  Crr.prc-s  frcm 
Scuth  Caiclma.  at  a  mettiiig  cl  itpre- 
seniatives  of  chambers  of  cc-inniiticc,  ci\'ic 
and  automobile  clubs  cf  Ohic,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,   North   CaioLna,   and   South 


C.i*^e:ira    in   Knexviiie.  Tcnn  ,  Julv   18. 
19411 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  sufQcient  e'.  .^'e:  ce 
at  hand  lo  Justify  the  thought  and  orrfclu- 
sion  thfit  this  country  has  Ix'tn  marktd  I.  r 
invasion  by  the  organized  and  combu.id 
world  leaders  ol  the**  fcrces  cf  governmt  .t.v 
which  have  long  hungered  and  fought  foi  i.e 
des^trucuon  of  democratic  bysiems  cf  puvtii.- 
ment;  that  they  have  made  their  plan;-,  i^r- 
ranged  Uieir  programs,  and  are  reporud  tc  be 
on  then  way 

More  than  a  year  ago  we  were  told  by  mili- 
tary expeitii  aftd  those  In  cur  executive  dt- 
partments  who  are  In  a  posit u  n  %■.>  form  fair 
and  definite  conciusKnia  that  iliere  wa>  a 
pressing  necessity  for  inauturating  a  large 
and  increased  nationel-dtlense  program. 
We  were  told  that  such  a  program  was  in- 
dispensiible.  that  we  should  have  a  two-cccan 
Na\y.  a  greatly  enlarged  Army,  an  alnicst 
unllmitpd  air  corps,  and  that  there  was  also 
a  great  necessity  for  better  and  enlaiutd 
transpovtatlon  systems  throughcut  the  Na- 
tion. My  remarks  this  evening  will  be  con- 
fined t(j  the  last-mentioned  phase  cf  the 
suggested  prcpram.  and  in  this  I  shall  not 
go  into  any  great  detail  but  will  endeavor 
to  confine  my  dlscufsion  cf  one  outstanding 
century -old  propcsal 

In  case  of  an  attempted  Invasion  of  this 
country  the  necessity  for  an  efBcient  trans- 
portation system  in  our  national-defense  pic- 
gram  approaches  in  importance  the  need  for 
any  other  military  facility;  and  from  a  ni.ii- 
tary  standpoint  we  are-  probably  more  deii- 
clent  in  adequate  traosportation  facliitits 
than  In  any  other  defense  unit.  So  far  less 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter  'lian 
to  any  other  phase  of  our  detense  pr  emm 

This  Is  not  a  criticism,  for  I  am  not  saying 
we  have  made  a  mistake  by  Kiving  priorities 
to  otlier  units  or  other  facilities,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  1  think  we  have  acted  well  ami 
wisely  so  far.  but  since  the  groundwork  is 
approaching  completion  nnd  the  prepaiaiejii 
for  other  military  facilities  are  well  unot;r 
way  and  approaching  the  peak  of  cciiftruc- 
Mon  and  production  it  is  highly  important 
that  our  attention  be  directed  to  putting  cur 
transportation  systems  in  military  order 

I  knew  It  Is  contended  by  some  that  we  ..re 
In  Uttlf  or  no  dancer  of  Invp.sion  and  ihat 
expenditures  for  inereased  transportation  la- 
cihties  lu-e  unnecessary.  Wt  all  i.ope  tliey 
are  correct  In  their  gtiess  M.d  il  v.^  wt-ie  cer- 
tain about  It  there  would  be  no  necessity  lor 
much  of  the  expend  it  vires  In  cur  defense  pto- 
gram,  but  since  we  are  not  absolutely  certain 
and  since  we  are  laboring  under  the  necessny 
to  maJce  ample  preparation  for  defense  we 
insist  that  our  transportation  systems  sii<  nd 
be  enlarged  and  improved,  pariici'liiriy  uur 
highway  Fystems 

With  the  rapid  reeurrlnt;  f.tnts  ;::  Eui  pe 
within  the  past  18  months,  it  Is  n  a  fa>-v  to 
vision  tliat  If  the  Nnzl  Pr-.vcr?  c  iitinue  to 
succeed  In  their  program  t.:,u  '>it  contem- 
plated invasion  cf  the  Wes'em  H'  misphere 
become*-  a  fact,  the  assemblme  or  mantuver- 
Ing  grounds  for  our  Arnty.  Navy,  and  air 
forces  will  be  found  m  the  S.  utn  Atlan:  ic 
and  Gulf  States,  and  n'  the  a-'em.blme  process 
should  bee  me  neeess-i.ry  at  an\  t.me  witlon 
the  nr:-.r  f\r  ire  wr  feel  that  c\i;  present 
transportation  facilities  ir.  this  sr-cicn  are 
totally  Inadequate  tc  cope  wAh  such  an  emer- 


gency 


nwait  thr  arrval  cf  thi'^  emer- 


gency w.;  h  the  mfi -maticn  now  fc-cfore  us 
without  tak.nt:  Bny  i.filon  would  be  a!mf>gt 
BUlcldfl  In  hi  fitT'H.p'ed  analysis  cf  the 
picture*  before  o'.  ue  \*ere  remmcied  about 
a  year  aire  thtit  tl,;s  >  ict  the  first  tim.e  in 
hi'-tcry  v.hfM;  liie  tin  ufht  or  threat  ef  inva- 
sion aroused  the  (-.j.-prtiiensions  ai.d  fears  ef 
cur  nationBl  and  b  isinf-s  leadership  and 
forced  tl-em  tc  a  similar  conelu'-icn 

Following  t!':e  war  of  1812  waen  increas-d 
Interest  arose  out  rf  a  -carciul  study  !>f  tne 
operations  if  the  American  and  British 
Navies  in  that  cculiiet.  cur  p-.l.t.cal  as  well 
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B^  n...;%.rv  If.'d  .-'  feit  that  li;  c;i-=  f  a 
futuri?  crinflict  with  any  of  the  Eurcpean 
nations  the  South  Atlantic  s*:i''rarcl  w  u'd 
not  only  b*  the  scene  cf  conflict  h-.  t:.e 
navtet  but  *r.u!d  be  the  battiirp  groui.d  h  ■- 
twe<'r.  the  cnntend:r.K  armlps  and  th*v  were 
flrnily  lmpr«-S'd  cf  the  great  mt'.'ary  i.- - 
C'^sry  for  tx-ttcr  trnn^pfirtritK:.  '  •frr:- 
leadin?  from  the  a;ranarles  cf  »he  M:d»e-t 
tr  tl-.e  South  Atlantic  States  Thpy  c •- :.-:c!- 
ered  the  matter  sufflciently  Irrportant  to 
■warrant  the  construction  of  ^\i':h  a  f-y~tpm 
•  t   puVjllc  cxp«'nse 

Therefore,  the  fuggp'-ticn  cf  a  jupcr- 
trnnsprrtatlon  system  be'ween  t'.ie  two  s-fc- 
tinns  is  n-*  B  nrw  propc?2l  It  1=  a  centii-v  ^, 
or  mTf^  ''Id  The  vahie  and  wi-^drm  cf  tr.e 
proprs'.l  w.T<*  Tf^cozr.'.Tfd  by  Prr-.-inr.*  Jack- 
son in  1832  when  he  drFignated  Arrr.y  e:. j:- 
neers  to  assist  In  malting  preliminary  -ur- 
T^ys  cf  several  proposals  with  this  '^•riie 
objective  in  mind  It  Is  reported  thit  a 
numb<-r  of  routes  to  provide  adequntle  trans- 
P'lrtatinn  between  the  tWD  !^f>rTtrr.«  were  cm- 
s'.der'-d  but  «ittidy  and  lnvp.«t'.zat;on  rpvpnltd 
XV  ?it  ;r.5tead  c  f  crr^?'.ne  th"  Allfeheny  M^iin- 
tair.=i  ;•  v'-iM  b^  :  dvisrible  to  go  farther 
S''i!*h  whfre  :i  'v-Nm  could  be  cca.structid 
w;';-.  -ihorter  mileage  and  at  less  expense. 

It  was  agreed"  that  probably  the  most 
feasible  rcutc  W"u;d  be  fmm  Cincinnati, 
Ohl"  bv  w;iy  cf  Kncxville.  Tenn  ,  Walhalla 
and  C   lurcbia    S    C.  to  Cl'.arlo.%t.  n.  S    C 

B  th  military  and  bu.-ine.-s  expert.s  ccn- 
C'lrrf-d  tlic  prcpc.-al  as  be.ng  e>.-en:;.i'.  fcr 
Xl.f  ;.r  p^r  ri'  fcnfe  .of  the  Southern  i:;a  M  ci- 
we-'tein  Stutes  In  case  cf  an  attack  or  in- 
vasion by  armed  forces  They  felt  It  wculd 
<(^ifib!e  them  to  be  brttcr  prepared  In  securini^ 
the  nece<y!ary  materials  m  the  manu!-ic:ure 
cf  munitions  and  Implements  of  war.  In  iup- 
plun?  coal  and  equipment  to  cur  Navy,  and 
in  the  tran.'pcrtation  of  an  army  frt-tm  one 
section  of  the  country  to  an-  ther 

Following  the  appointment  cf  an  Army 
er.4:r.'"r  a  ten'atue  surv.  y  w.i.s  made  from 
til-  n;  u'h  cf  the  Nclichuoicv  River  m  Ten- 
Tf-see  through  the  B:u?  niil^"!"  Mi  untai;i5  by 
way  of  Wj;hai:a.  S.  C.  to  th-^  head  cf  the 
Congaree  Rfeer  made  by  the  ccnflufnce  cf  the 
Saluda  arc!  Br-  ^d  R;vpr=  at  Columbia.  S   C 

Robert  V  U.::.'  a  f  rmtr  United  S'.a'cs 
Scnatcr  and  O  -.  ■  r:v-^r  cf  South  Carrlnia. 
m.>n:fe-ted  a  s-rea'  d'-al  of  Interi-sJ:  and  cn- 
thu*iT-sm  In  the  prr  po?al  {rem  the  standp.^mt 
f  f  bt  rn  rntlri.a;  dc(t>n>e  a:.d  ccrnn^ercial 
d- vf :.  pment  '.  '  \hr  entire  country.  In  ci>- 
.xu*»ii..2^hf  pn  pr.-,'.l  November  4.  1832.  he  is 
tc,:  :'>d  tiviiave  ."-aid; 

The  p'-ri'-hsJ]  i.=  arrivfd  when  the  work  can 
nc  Irnc-r  be  ii'gloctod  without  a  criminal 
Ptipmeiies.*  and  fatal  disrFcard  cf  our  own  best 
Interest?  as  weil  as  the  du'te^  wh.ch  we  owe 
to  ours'lvf*  and  to  pcxster.ty  " 

Th'-  fir-t  ar-  ,it  natii  ii,  I  eror.omic  deprf\-.-i'~n 
In  1837  ?>"f'ms  to  have  been  ref-pcn-ible  f  .r 
d'.IaNtc!  action  cri  the  part  cf  the  Gcern- 
ment  However  i'  i.~  in'erestii'^g  to  i  b=erve 
tliat  wh.le  the  f^'.i'es  and  the  Federal  C'k  v- 
ernment  were  s'.rw  in  cample! iiv:;  tb.e  prcjer': 
a,^  a  tni'.it.iry  necessity.  t!u>^e  w  !io  saw  the 
cemm<rcial  value  cf  the  prop..-.il  practirallv 
captund  cr  a:  pr  prtated  the  id- a  and  prc- 
ceeded  xc  m-u^'urate  plan.*  to  construct  a 
rt--«d  \>i*!'i  r::v»*'  e.ipital  A  company  or  ccr- 
pcia*.,  :.  \<..is  .-ocn  f.rm-'d  and  a  charter  cb- 
taiiuci  VT:  po>!ng  the  c<  n-tructicn  of  a  rail- 
road frLin  Maryvill  ■.  Tei.n  .  tc  Ceiumbia  S  C 
Conner' iiic  wi-n  fher  tran--portation  s-v.-:oni? 
a-  e:.;h  t-rniiiii^  ?lie  » ~' .in.itrd  co?t"  bein-,' 
p'.ici  a  .it  ill  HK4  J4tj  The  r-.  ad  was  survcved 
an;i  nv  >t  :  i:  graded  both  ta.-t  and  we-t  cf 
tlie  Blue  Kidce  ai.d  Great  Sm  ky  Mcuntams 
terrl'crv  :■.'.:  but  .i';  u:  SJ  miles  being  actually 
bUilt  and  put  mtr  i:perati.:,n 

Twelve  cr  thirt-tn  ^ma::  mountains  were  to 
be  ••unneled  1  r  rr. -re  .  f  which  were  partiaHy 
ccniplt^ted  and  ab  vit  'wo-'hird*  of  the  5  SCO 
feet  thrcu--h  -  lid  ;'rar.:'e  m  what  15  known 
fi<  Stump  HcM-o  Mrun'.am  was  completed  be- 
fore the  picjevi  wa.;.  abandoned  at  the  bej^iu- 


n.:.^  cf  tl.e  C.vil  War  The  dii"-ir.ce  remalp-; 
:n^'  t--  b"  construct  'i  pr:--;-;.i=  west  from 
W  Ihi.'.a  S  C.  acro«~  -l.e  B.iit  Ridge  Moun- 
*:.:.=  through  what  1-  known  as  Rabun  Gap. 
0  wn  the  Little  Tenne.-.'^ee  River  toward 
KnoxviUi?.  Tenn..   to   Maryville 

Apparently,  representatives  cif  the  Federal 
G-  vernment  were  very  rnuch  interested  in 
th.s  proposal,  and  there  Is  lit'le  doubt  but 
V.  ;iat  a  substantial  grant  wculd  have  been 
made  had  it  not  been  for  the  panic  cf  1837 
and  the  local  opposition  based  ,upcn  the 
ground  that  itVouId  be  an  unwarranted  In- 
vasion upon  the  rights  of  the  States.  Some 
•- :  the  local  newspapers  violently  opposed  the 
.  'itngcs'icn  that  the  road  should  be  built  by 
'he  Federal  Gcvtrnmenti  even  though  it  was 
..amitted  to  be  of  great  military  and  ccm- 
niercial  value   to  the  country 

Their  attitude  Is  well  Illustrated  by  an  edl- 
t  rial  which  appeared  In  the  Arhenian.  pub- 
lished at  Athens,  Ga  .  March  17,  1829.  I 
quo'e: 

'The  South  has  thus  far  kej^t  aljof  from 
all  particir;:".-r.  m  the  pecuniary  gifts  and 
loans  of  th.e  Feder.il  Gcvernmenti  our  hands 
remain  untainted  with  these  Indirect  bribes; 
we  have  always  opposed  them  when  extended 
to  others  iip'~n  pr.ncliile.  and  we  are  sorry  to 
see  agents  Ircm  South  Carolina,  men  of 
standing,  members  of  the  le^ri^lature.  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  cf  Ccncres-.  and  with  cap' in 
hand  beagmg  a  portion  cf  the  Treasury  scraps. 
Still  m.cre  sJuould  we  regret  to  see  them  suc- 
( "»-d  We  know  ''he  language  held  by  pliant 
i  ;.-ic;ans  en  such  ocra-ions.  that  while 
T.'^e  t::  cd  things  are  going  we  mi^ht  as  well 
tike  our  share.  Thi-  is  bad  rea-cnme  and 
will  produce  bad  ccnsequer.ccs  It  is  admit- 
ting by  our  acts  what  we  d  ny  by  cur  wordr, 
The  power  cf  Congress  to  make  such  grants. 
Ai.d  It  w.ii  be  a  ma-t  pernicious  example  to 
(  :.;r  younior  sisters  of  the  South.  If  we  hope 
r\er  to  bring  Congress  to  a  rigic.  adherence  to 
tlie  le'tcr  cf  the  Constitution  and  prevent 
th"m  from  a.-i-ummg  every  p-wer  by  con- 
struction, we  -hould  abs-ain  frcm  all  particl- 
pa'.ir^n  m  the  unhcjy  th.-is,  and  instead 
T!;'reof  steadily  a.-.-er',  our  pr.i.-iples  and  shew 
by  cur  txample  wh.a:  we  r  ah;.-  believe  and  '^ 
w.-h  to  f-tablish.  wh.a:  we  are  contending 
for  •■ 

L  ;  k- d  up'  n  from  the  standpoint  of  local 
c  n.inercial  value,  thi';  view  may  have  b?en 
well  taken,  but  from  the  s-andpoint  of  tn- 
ternal  improvement  or  nanor.al  defense  I 
c.  <  not  know  of  any  reason  why  such  a  project 
could  not  be  spor.-ored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, partlcuhirly  at  this  time  when 
Congress  has  only  recently  said  to  the  world 
th.at  We  intend  to  uphold  and  If  necessary 
(!  fend  th-^  Monroe  Dictrine  A  study  of  the 
n-.ap  in  the  light  ^f  pre-ent  woild  conditions 
T,  n.cves  every  dcub:  as  to  the  necessity  and 
w. -.:;  i!i  cf  Immediate  and  favorable  consid- 
ir.-.:;on  cf  this  prcpcsal;  that  is.  if  the  Con- 
^less  meant- wnat  it  said  a  few  weeks  ego 
■vhcn  it  adopted  a  resolution  reasserting  the 
M  nr  e  D'C^ime.  It  is  no  time  to  back-track 
r  quibble  about  making  the  preparation 
I.  cessary  to 'execute  this  purpose 

If  It  becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  Mon- 
r  .  D  ctrine.  our  South  Atlantic  coast  will 
certainly  furnish  the  rendez'.  ous  for  our  mlli- 
t  ry  activities,  the  loading  place  for  naval 
•upplies,  the  s*orehou.se  for  every  implement 
;•'  W3r.  and  there  should  be  no  delav  in  pro- 
\.cl.i,g  ti,in=portat;on  facilities  that  will 
iv.  an  shorter  mileage  by  both  land  and  sea 
'  -h?  sc-ne  of  op>eratlons,  for  speed,'  dis- 
•.i:a>  and  dire^':  transportation  are  vital 
f.  :'crs  In  any  cleft-;. se  program. 

Some  of  the  many  reasons  that  may  be  as- 
.=  ;ei.ed  in  support  of  this  project  as  an  aid 
tv   nancr.nl  defense  we  submit  as  follows: 

1  I:  w.il  facilitate  the  transportation  and 
ccncir.tr. .ticn  of  the  many  essentials  in  war- 
time to  -he  South  Atlantic  ports  that  will  be 
Indispe-^able  shiuld  an  attempt  be  m.ade  to 
attack  the  United  State?  through  the  coun- 
tries south  of   us — and  our  military  experts 


•\ 


are  saying  thit  if  attacks  are  made  they  wtll 
com.e  from  th^t  direction.  '>, 

2.  It  will  aiord  .«aaief  access  to  those  sec- 
tions of  the  cotih^^3tt;'l^e.  c-  nnt  jA 
climatic  conditions,'  our  s«^j^Ufc^,^;^J|Kvl:.€ J 
in  peacetime  and  would  •ij?*asse;**^'  d  .;.< 
wartime 

3.  It  Will  afford  better  connection  wl^h  t 
textile  and  munition   plants,  the   ircn   and  V- 
steel    plants,  [  the    munitions    factories,    and   |^ 
storage  plant^  in  both  the  South  and  Midwest     /• 
areas. 

4.  It  Will  in  time  of  war  furnish  qtilck 
service  in  thi  delivery  of  coal.  iron,  etc-.,  to 
plants  engagal  in  the  manufacture  of  tpuni- 
tions.  war  implements,  etc.  ;  ^ 

5  The  terilitory  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  project  fi^nishes  most  desirable  locations 
for  underground  storage  places  for  fu$l  oil, 
gasoline,  tin, | manganese,  rubber,  and  lOther 
materials  us4j  in  the  manufacture  of  Explo- 
sives and  otlijer  war  essentials.  ) 

6  It  will  hf?  an  outlet  for  the  trans^otta- 
ticn  systems  W  the  interior  to  the  Sou^h  At- 
lantic seaports  from  which  South  Arpenca 
and  the  Pana(ma  Canal  Zone  will  necessarily 
be  served  in  case  of  war,  particularly  |ir  air 
and  naval  bastes  are  to  be  established  and  de- 
veloped on  nearby  possessions  recently  ob- 
tained from  England. 

7.  It  will  furnish  a  right-angle  route  from 
the  interior  to  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston, 
the  marine  barracks  at  Parris  L=land  in  South 
Carolina,  thej  ports  at  Savannah  and  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  thje  Increasingly  large  air  base  at 
Pensacola,  anid  other  ports  on  the  Gulf  ccast. 

8.  It  will  piean  that  all  the  steel  mills, 
munition  plsints,  airplane  factories,  packing 
plants,  grain; elevators,  cheese  factories,  gar- 
ment factories,  and  other  industrial  or  mili- 
tary en'terpriies  between  the  Allegheny  and 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
T  V.  A.  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  other  will 
be  from  200  *to  300  miles  nearer  the  south- 
eastern scabciard — the  base  of  concentration 
of  our  every  j  military  agency,  including  the 
Army.  Navy,  ajnd  Air  Corps — should  this  coun- 
try become  liivolved  in  the  war  we  are  new 
trying  to  obviate  or  are  preparing  to  meet. 

9.  In  addition  to  facilitating  transporta- 
tion, the  suggested  superhighway  could  easily 
be  made  a  further  vital  factor  In  the  defense 
program  by  leaving  runways  or  landing  fields 
thereon  at  joints  varying  from  10  to  15 
miles  apart,  30  as  to  accommodate  the  land- 
ing or  taking  cfl  of  any  type  of  airplane. 
The  terminal  of  this  highway  should,  of 
course,  be  ct  the  Atlantic  coast  and  some 
central  point  in  the  interior,  probably  Char- 
leston. S  C.i  on  the  coast  and  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  in  the^  interior,  and  possibly  extend- 
ing northwest  from  there  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul  and  I  northeast  to  Cleveland  or  Buf- 
falo. Such  si  highway  will  be  a  dependable 
outlet  or  feejder  from  the  Industrial  center 
of  defense  industries  to  the  assembling 
ground  cf  defense  Implements. 

10  Press  reports  say  that  if  the  Invasion 
cf  Britain  dots  not  come  this  fall  or  winter, 
it  will  come  when  and  if  Germany  manages 
to  smash  thi  railroads  and  highways  to  be 
used  in  brinitng  men  to  the  scene -of  attack, 
shewing  tha^  the  tran.sportation  facilities 
in  Britain  toilay  is  one  of  Its  great  military 
assets. 

In  additioii  to  the  reasons  already  sub- 
mitted in  support  of  the  proposal,  it  should 
be  said  that  ^  great  deal  of  work  has  already 
been  done  im  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  be- 
tween Walhalla.  S  C.  and  Maryville.  Tenn.. 
in  the  way  af  constructing  fills,  excavating 
tunnels,  and  Installing  culverts,  and  we 
might  suggest:,  la  passing,  that  some  of  these 
tunnels  should  afford  excellent  sites  for  un- 
derground mjunlticn  plants  and  storage  of 
w-ar  material^,  explosives,  etc 

Proceeding  from  Walhalla  to  Charleston. 
S  C.  the  pijoposed  route  parallels  the  Sa- 
vannah Rivci,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  for 
about  150  m^es  and  pa:ses  near  Clarks  Hill, 
where    Armyj  engineers    and    other    govern- 
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mental  agencies  have  recommended  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  for  flood-control  and  pow- 
er purposes,  and  when  the  dam  is  completed 
there  will  be  suEQcient  powor  for  any  war  In- 
h  ;  •  'hat    mav    stratej ically    be    located 

,^^^«.^j«b,,,  XJiS-Sistepi  would  be  equally  near 
"  *^lie  nrfxnaustible  ■kaw^^ojjglijip^/^^t^^ci  _.i«^ 
Tennessee,  western  ."-  .'  .  "t  i  .  ..  h 
eastern  Georgia,  which  would  be  ol  unubu-il 
strategic  military  value  should  It  at  any  time 
In  the  future  become  necessary  to  obtain 
aluminum  from  such  deporits  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  airplanes,  f  jr  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  present  source  from  which 
60  or  65  percent  of  aluminum  material  is 
obtained  In  French  or  British  Guiana  may 
no  longer  be  available  and  we  would  then  bo 
forced  to  obtain  aluminum  from  kaolin  or 
other  sources. 

Furthermore,  the  propcsed  route  would 
pass  through  the  T.  V.  A.  area  where  a  num- 
ber of  defense  in.dustrles  are  located;  It  would 
pass  through  the  heart  cf  the  textile  business 
of  South  Carolina— an  industry  of  extreme 
Importance  in  case  of  war  or  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  defense;  It  would  pass  within  sight 
or  a  few  miles  of  the  recently  constructed 
Buzzard  Rccst  power  project  at  Gref nwooc^, 
as  well  as  the  power  plant  on  Lake  Murray, 
near  Columbia,  and  the  Santee-Cooper  power 
project  now  under  construction  between 
Columbia  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  all  of  which 
go  to  emphasize  the  strategic  military  value 
of  this  proposal. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  nearly  a  year 
ago  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
attention  and  consideraticn.  In  his  report 
several  weeks  later  he  stated  that  the  mat- 
ter of  studying  the  relationship  of  high- 
ways to  the  national  defense  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  staff  and  so  far  i.o 
recommendation  had  been  made  fcr  this  par- 
ticular road.  However,  he  concluded  by 
saying: 

"While  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  superhigh- 
way connection  such  as  you  propose  would 
be  a  meritorious  project  and  contribute  much 
to  the  national  good,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  under  existing  conditions  our  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  or  work  certified  by 
their  proper  authorities  us  of  primary  im- 
portan<:e." 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  President's  con- 
clusion and  have  so  indicated,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  defease  matters  which 
have  been  given  priority  are  well  under  way. 
we  pre  of  the  strong  conviction  that  this 
proposal  should  now  be  certified  as  one  of 
the  pressing  projects  in  our  defense  program. 
Several  plans  have  been  ^suggested  by  which 
funds  may  be  obtained  ar.d  the  protect  con- 
structed, but  as  I  have  s.lready  spoken  tco 
long,  I  will  not  detain  you  further  by  at- 
tempting to  outline  or  discuss  them  I  would 
'  suggest,  however,  that  a  committee  or  or- 
ganization be  perfected  tc  study,  devise,  and 
present  ways  and  means  tc  the  proper  offlcials 
In  charge  cf  our  natlonid-defense  program 
for  fiu-lher  determination 


Definition  of  "Security'    Under  Securities 
Act  of  H33 
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HON. GEORGE  A  PADDOCK 

OF    ILMK'-  :s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  RE-'RESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  24. 1941 


Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mi.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
5065.  which  I  introduced  a  few  days  ago. 
will  beneficially  affect  many  thousands  of 
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American  workingmen.  and  hundreds  of 
corporations,  situated  in  each  of  the  48 
States.  '-. 

Tliis  bill  amends  the  definition  of  the 
trrm  •"security"  under  the  Securities  Act 
.ol  1933  in  order  tn  make  it  clear  ihat 
'|<f  ■^«^?S*-«t*-f^'^^vf  ■-  under  certain  em- 
pioyee-bcnclit  piuns  are  not  securities 
and  subject  to  the  exacting  and  expen- 
sive requirements  of  registration  With  the 
S.  E.  C. 

There  are  two  types  of  plans  ^^'Jlich  fall 
within  the  express  language  of  this 
amendment.  First  are  trusts  which  form 
a  part  cf  employers'  stock  bonus,  pension, 
or  prcfif-sharing  plan?  and  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  165  oi  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Tliis  section  grants 
tax  advantages  to  such  trusts,  and  in 
order  to  qualify  for  these  advantages  a 
trust  must  be  part  of  a  plan  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  some  or  ail  of- the  em- 
ployees, and  the  trust  assets  must  be  so 
kept  that  they  cannot  be  diverted  to  any 
purpose  other  than  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit cf  participating  employees.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  trust  may  be  made  by  both 
employers  and  employees.  A  provision 
similar  to  the  present  section  165  v\-as  first 
included  in  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  in 
1921  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  such 
plans,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been 
continuous  congressional  favor  shown 
toward  plans  of  this  character. 

The  second  specific  exclusion  from  the 
definition  of  ••securities"  covers  employees 
savings  account  plans.  A  good  many 
corporations  have  permitted  employees 
to  build  up  savings  accounts  by  regular 
salary  deductions.  Under  thcsp^ plans  the 
employer,  in  crder  to  encourage  and  re- 
ward thrift,  guarantees  principal  and  in- 
terest, and.,  employees  may  withdraw  the 
whole  cr  ary  part  of  the  amount  on 
deposit  upon  demand.  ' 

It  is  not  believed  that  either  trusts 
under  section  165  or  savings  acccunt  plans 
involve  the  issuance  or  sale  of  securities 
under  a  proper  interpretation  cf  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933.  Neither  the  language 
Of  the  act  nor  the  mfi^nt  of  Congress  sup- 
ports the  view  that  employees  participat- 
ine  in  such  plans  are  buying  securities. 
Many  plans  cf  both  kinds  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Securities  Act,  and  many  more  have  been 
put  into  operation  since  that  time.  Yet 
for  at  least  5  years  it  did  not  ;apparently 
even  occur  to  anyone,  either  in  industry 
or  in  government,  that  there  was  any 
need  for  registration  of  such  plans  as 
securities. 

About  2  or  3  years  ago,  however,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
evolved  the  theory  that  such  plans  were 
iiivestment  contracts  and  a  few  em- 
ployers were  approached  with  requests 
for  registration.  There  has  been  uniform 
disagreement  with  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  act  by  the  Commission, 
although  several  such  plans  have  now 
been  registered  in  order  that  conM-cvcr- 
sics  with  the  Commission  might  be 
avoided. 

A  number  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
the  principle  of  profit  sharing  have  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  requests  of  the  Com- 
mission, firm  in  their  belief  that  the^e 
plans  do  not  involve  any  i.ssuance  or  sale 
of  securities  nor  any  public  oflenng 
thereof.     These  companies 'further  be- 
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..  ve  that  the  cause  of  profit  sharine  and 
of  pension  or  retirement  prccrims.  v.  i...  h 
have  been  so  long  fostered  and  t;.  /.:- 
aged  by  our  Federal  Government,  will  be 
dealt  a  serious  blow  if  they  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  needless  and  expensive 
burden  of  registration  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933. 

It  is  not  my  desire  nbr  intention  to 
judge  the  merits  of  this  controversy  inso- 
far as  the  language  of  the  present  act  is 
concerned.    It  is.  however,  important  to 
remove  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which 
now  exists.    It  is  certainly  not  the  wish 
of  the  many  reputable  concerns  operat- 
ing these  emplojee  benefit  plans  to  vio- 
late the  Securities  Act.     Yet   t!i(  y  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  funds,  which  wi  ..\:  i  ;h-  r- 
wise  go  to  employees  in  the  foini  t  :  ]•■  "- 
sions  or  retirement  incomes,  to  c   ::.;  .'.e 
and  print  lengthy  and  involved  registra- 
tion statements  and  prospectuses  which 
they  believe  would  seiTc  no  useful  pu:- 
pose.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Si'curit.t  s 
and  Exchange  Commission  undoubted'.y 
will  welcome  a  clear  expression  of  con- 
gressional Will  so  that  it  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  correctly  administerin?  the  law. 
There  are  two  basic  reasons  ulv.  I  b-  - 
lieve.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thesi-  employ,  e 
benefit  plans  should  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  the  requirements  of  the  Se- 
curities Act.    First,  such  exclusion  i«  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  Congress  as  <  x- 
pressed  in  other  legislation.    Second,  and 
most  important,  there  are  no  benefits  in 
regi.'^tration  comparable  with  the  serious 
burdens   and    substantial    expenses    in- 
volved.   It  should  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider each  of  these  points  in  turn. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
section  165  of  the  revenue  act  and  the 
20  years  of  congressional  approv  il  a:-.d 
encouragement   of  profit   sharing  und^r 
that    section.     Mention    should    also    be 
made  of  the  study  and  report  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  so  thoroughly  Investigaied 
profit  sharing  under  Senate  Resolution 
No.  215.     Most  direct  evidence  of  con- 
gressional intent  is  found,  however,  m 
the  terms  of  the  Investment  Companies 
Act  of  1940.    This  law,  which  was  in- 
tended to  expand  the  regulatoiy  power  of 
the  Securities  ar.d  Exchange  Commission, 
expressly  excludes  employees'  tiusts  un- 
der section  165  of  the  Revenue  Code  from 
the  definition  of  "investment  company." 
An  examination  of  the  Investment  Com- 
panies Act  discloses  that  there  would  be 
much  more  reason  for  including  these 
employees*  trusts  under  that   act  than 
there  would  be  for  bringing  them  under 
the    Securities   Act    of    1933.    It    seems 
hardly  conceivable  that  in  view  of  this 
legislative  histoiT  there  could  have  been 
any  intent  to  include  these  employees' 
trusts  as  securities  under  the  1933  act. 
The  form  of  the  amendment  proposed  in 
this  bill  has  been  adopted  almost  exactly 
from  the  exclusion  of  the  same  type  of 
ti-usts  from  the  Investment  Companies 
Act.    Thus  thcie  Ls  reason  to  adopt  this 
bill  in  the  interest  of  uniformity. 

Tliere  is  also  some  interesting  legisla- 
tive history  wivh  regard  to  savings  ac- 
count plans.  Section  21  of  Ihe  Bar. lung 
Act  cf  1933  imposed  certain  cb-it-'.-.-uons 
upon  the  business  of  accept::. u  cpjaits. 
A  question  arose  as  to  v.he:h<  r  that  sec- 
tion appriied  to  employee  saving;  account 
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plans.  In  1935  an  amendment  was 
adf  pted  to  mak*:"  it  clear  that  such  em- 
,  ployce-tK'nefi*  plan?  wt  re  not  covered  and 
did  nor  net'd  tc  submit  to  cxammation 
and  public. men  cf  lepor's  of  condition. 
The  report  ci  t':e  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Oiriencv  .stated  that — 

•     •     • 


H'.i'    »  n-ipl-  vf  e^ 
en     !l'  :>05.i:      • 


{■  r'u  r>r  i'  :.<•••  per- 
il leave  part  rf  their  w  ,i_'(  s 
*      •      .St;     as     to     LT.ccurti^e 


Frar  wa,'^  oxprp.<?ed  that  fmpjovrrs 
wrulci  abandon  i-nch  plaris  if  rf  Qi;i!<  d  tq 
^sub."?.;'  to  thp  requirements  ol  the  B'lnk- 
'  -  inc  Ar"  It  doe-  not  r^er^m  rf'ascnnble 
th:H'  C  ::£:r<-'<N  could  hav-^  intended  th-'se 
p'an.^  •"  b  -ubj-'L:  to  the  even  more  bar- 
(!'-n->'m"  rrquTt^ments  cf  thf  S-cunties 
Act  nf  1933  Thus  th:.-;  b.!l,  which  i.-^  in- 
fendf'd  'o  iT^.ake  i:  clear  that  the<e  saving, 
ac-^Min'  p:an^  do  not  fall  under  the  terms 
rf  ?h':'  SeeurUies  Acr.  is  m  harm-onv  with 
prirr  lesij-iative  action  under  the  Bank- 
ing: Ac* 

While  un.fcrmity  of  lecL-laMcn  on  the -^ 
same  .c.;bj-rr    matter   i$   ct   importance    ; 
thi'--  bill  ma*t  stand  cr  fall  primarily  on    I 
it^  own  nier;rv    In  view  of  the  undoubted 
desr^'  rf  C  iners  "^5  ro  ..nr,  ur^ige  tliese  >  rr-;- 
plev  e-b'-nffir  plan.-^.  and  m  v;.  w  ol  the 
5>ubs-anMal  ( ypm,-'  wh'ch  would   r^su'-l    '■ 
if  reL'>'i.i';'-r,  I*  n-ces.N'^.iy.  tit.'  .-,;|p  qu*-- 
ticn  'sctild  M'e.rn  to  be  whether  such  rcfis- 
tr:-!e:n  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
rn-p:oyces. 

In  m'-  rniri'-n.  rei'i.'^r ration  cf  these 
p]dr<  w  u:,!  :,:i(i  nothin?  rf  real  \,ilue 
Src  on  165  (^f  -.hp  Inter!:al  Kov.muio  Code 
i.s  thf*  result  of  lon^  e.xpeMcnce  m  tho 
field  of  profit -sharing,  and  compliance 
wi-h  the  e'^nditicn  cf  that  stc'ion  .•^hould 
afrr-:d  nd'Quate  protection  to  p.utici- 
pa.'-;'-^  No  part  cf  the  amcunts  drpoMti  d 
by  im^loy-ev  ever  reaches  ih-  employer's 
trca.~-:ry.  The  tru-t  mu-r  also  be  so  set 
up  'Itat  n'-,-h-r  'n.>  contributions  c*  the 
emp:'-y«T  or  of  thf^  em,p!oye>.s  can  be 
divertod  to  any  purpo5t-  other  than  for 
the  exclu^.ve  benefit  of  participair  == 
Thu-;  rh-re  us  nc  .-ppc  i  tiinity  fcr  misap- 
propriation of  the  :rii>t  asse's.  Un!e--s 
the  pi.m  confa:n<  'h.s  prcvction  fcr  em- 
p:ov.-,  5  ir  would  not  qualify  for  exr-p- 
tien  under  this  bill, 

PTliap^s  of  even  erea'er  im.poitanc   is 
the  f.ict  that  the  only  po^sjb].^  value  of 
su'h  plan.-  to  the  employer  lie:  in  the 
increastd  g -ed   will  and  cooperation  of 
emp;oyef\s  wi;:ch  flows  from  the  operation 
cf    a    su.-ce'T.-ful    tmplryer-bonpfit    plan. 
The  cost    to   th"  fmplovcr  imri'  r   th^-e 
plan.*  IS  e'oat.    The  money  sp.nt  can-ct 
be  lec-vered.    Tc  produce  valu.^  the  plan 
mu.-t    work  out    to   the  financial   ben--fit 
of  employees,  and  m.ust  create  employee 
satisfaction    Thus  there  is  neither  incen- 
tive nor  opportunity  fcr  defrauding  em- 
plrye'-s.    Th:?  is  not  to  ^av  that  there  are 
nc.  and  w.l]  not  be.  plans  under  which 
employers  d  fraud  cr  attempt  to  defraud 
t/.tir  employees,     it  is  to  say,  hcwcvtr 
that  such  schemes-  will  not  qualifv  for 
exempncn  under  this  bill,  as  they  could 
net  meet  the  requirements  cf  section  165 
It  should  aI.=;o  be  kept  in  mind   that 
registration  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  would  net  give  the  Commission  any 
rpgu.atoi-y  powers  over  these  em.plcvee- 
t>^nef.t    plans.     Th  s   ac^    was   passed   to 
prov.de  -full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the 
character  of  securities."    This  is  of  great 


value  and  filled  a  real  need  in  connection 
with  public  offerings  of  secur.ties.  There 
i.>  no  such  \alu-  or  nt»:d  ler  registration 
and  issuance  cf  prospectuses  in  connec- 
tion with  thtse  employet-bLncfit  plans. 
This  IS  truf'  because  it  is  already  an  ac- 
cepted practice  fcr  employers  to  give  em- 
ployees lull  explanaticns  of  plans  of  this 
character,  in  much  more  und^r.standable 
form  than  a  prospectus  mieetir.g  S  E  C. 
1-.  qu;r'.  men's. 

There  i.s  no  case  withm  my  knowledge 
of  any  abuse  by  employers  m  this  regard, 
and  coniiequently  no  indicated  need  for 
corrective  lepislaticn.  The  reason  tor 
this  is.  obviuu.s  and  stems  back  to  the  fun- 
damental nature  and  objective  of  all  such 
plans,  that  is.  creation  of  employee  good 
will  and  satisfaction  m  their  jobs.  No 
tn.ployer  !.<;  gcing  to  adopt  a  plan  which 
employees  have  the  cuticn  cf  accepting 
or  rejecting,  without  giving  the.m  full 
opportunity  to  undersiana  the  oiler.  A 
plan  of  this  character  is  cf  value  to  the 
employer  only  it  it  is  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  induce  a  major  portion  of  the  em- 
ployees to  parMcipHte.  and  if  these  em- 
ployees continue  to  regard  the  plan  as 
-satisfactory. 

It  is  believed  lh»s  bill  mieets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  good  legislation.  It  will 
eliminate  an  e.xisring  controversy  as  to 
^he  proper  in-^'rpretation  of  a  present 
h;\v.  I-  w.ll  remove  a  possible  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  emiplcyee-benefit  plans  which 
have  long  been  m  legislative  favor.  It 
would  bo  in  hainiony  with  exii,ting  laws 
relating  to  the  sam*-  subject  matter. 
Pmaily.  it  would  save  great  expense  for 
employer  cr  em.picyces  or  both,  though 
sufficien'ly  limi'ed  m  scope  to  insure  pro- 
tection of  em.plcytes'  interests. 


Ochiltree  County  Wheat  Festival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thurid'y.July  24.  IJil 


ARTICLE      FROM      OCHILTREE      COUXIY 
(TEX.)    HERALD 


Mr.  WORLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
glad  to  direct  the  a'tention  of  the  ch-r 
Mem.bers  ol  Ccni^ress  to  thr  first  wheat 
fe,«itival  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
This  plan,  foimula'ed  by  th.e  people  of 
Ochiltree  County.  Tex.,  is  unique  in  that 
the  people  are  so  thorcuehlv  sold  on  the 
good  that  the  United  Se.-vice  Or-aniza- 
tions  are  doing  that  they  b-  lieve  m  par- 
ticipating in  an  actual  and  cf^ncrete  fash- 
ion by  pledging  to  the  U  S,  O.  one  bu^he] 
of  wheat  for  every  mian,  woman  and  child 
in  that  county.  Ochiltree  C'untv  has- 
Icng  been  known  as  cne  of  th^  mos'  im- 
portant units  in  the  world's  "brf^ad  bas- 
ket" and  as  a  coun'-y  of  lOO-percent 
native-born  white  Am.ericans.  Becau4 
of  these  unique  facts,  and  because  I  am 
Justly  proud  of  the  patriotic  spint  cf  these 


fine  American  people,  I  take'  pleasure  tn 
calling  this  festival  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  their  con- 
stituetits  by  presenting  an  account  of 
the  a^air  which  appealed  in  the  July  3, 
1941.  issue  of  the  Ochiltree  County 
Herald: 

[From  the  Ochiltree  County  (Tex  )  Herald  of 
July  3,  1941) 

With' band  music  blaring,  wheat  threshing 
on  Mai|i  Street,  13  beautiful  a.^pirants  to  the 
crown  pi  'wheat  queen  of  the  world."  aiid 
the  main  address  by  E.  B.  GermaJiy,  United 
ServlcelOrganizatious  dtrcctcr  for  the  States 
of  Texafe,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
broadcast  from  Perryton  over  the  entu-e  Texas 
State  network.  Ochiltree  County's  first  wheat 
festival:  held  Saturday  was  a  gi-and  success. 
The  unique  feature  of  the  festival,  the  pledg- 
ing of  ^,213  bushels  of  wheat,  1  bushel  lor 
every  itan,  woman,  and  child  in  Ochiltree 
Countyi  to  tlie  United  Service  Oigankatlons. 
centerifl  the  eyes  ol  the  Nation  on  Perryton 
and  Oohiliree  Ccumy.  Donations  are  now 
pouring  in  from  the  good  people  cf  Ochiltree 
Countyi  to  fulfill  this  piccige. 

1    GEHMANT    LACDED    OCHILTEEE 

E  B.  Germany.  Dallas,  State  chairman  of 
the  Detnocratic  Party  nnd  regional  United 
Service  Organizations  director,  arrived  by 
plane  *iortly  after  noon.  He  was  arcom- 
panied  by  Jay  Taylor,  eighteenth  district 
United  Service  Organizaticns  chairman; 
Cedar  Puckett,  Potter  County  United  Ser.lce 
Or^^aniaitions  chairman,  and  Adjutant  W.  T. 
Johnson,  of  the  Amnrlllo  Satvati'on  Army. 

Mr,  (jerraany  wa?  profuse  in  hi?  praises  of 
Ochiltrje  Coupty  fcr  making  the  highest  per 
capita  qonaticn  of  any  county  In  the  United 
States.  ]He  declared.  "Otir  soldiers  have  noth- 
ing to  ^ar  In  support  from  ^;ch  citizens  ns 
yours  "  ;  He  also  brought  cut  In  his  ac'drese, 
which  \»as  broadcast  over  116  radio  stations 
of  the  Southwest,  the  fact  that  Ochiltree 
County  [has  the  highest  percentaee  of  natiye- 
bom  waite  American  citizens  of  any  couaty 
in  the  tnitcd  Spates,  ; 

The  Berryton  Equity  Exchange,  cne  of  tibe 
world '8  largest  and  mcst  successful  cccpeJa- 
tives.  ofned  and  operated  by  the  farmers  of 
the  Perryton  area,  bid  in  the  4  213  bushels  ct 
wheat  f4  90  cents  per  bu<?hel  L  R.  Conner, 
promin^t  in  farm  organization  circles  auc- 
tioned ijhe  wheat. 

Mu.^lc'  for  the  program  and  broadcast  wa» 
furnished  by  the  Perryton  Raneer  Bnnd.  un- 
der the  direction  of  Glenn  A.  Truax.  Mayor 
W.  H  Lance  presided  at  the  program  and 
intrcduded  Mr.  Germany. 


Selective  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  KT MARKS 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

CF    INri.\.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 


Thursday.  July  24.  1941 


Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  am  rp- 
posed  to  extending  the  period  oi  service 
for  our  selectees  while  America  remains 
at  peace.  It  is  important  to  morale  at 
home  i.nd  in  camp  that  the  Governm.ent 
should  keep  faith  with^he  men  whom  it 
has  conscripted.  Congress  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  selectees  that  they  stay  in 
service  for  only  1  year.  Let  us  keep  that 
contiact  and  let  us  keep  our  promUes  to 
the  American  people. 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGnE^:^I"XAL  KKCoIin 


A:]"0 


Is  this  a  training  program  to  have  our 
boys  ready  to  defend  America  or  is  it  a 
program  to  police  the  world  by  sending 
an  .American  army  to  every  continent  in 
the  world?  The  people  have  a  right  to 
knov;  the  attifude  of  the  administration 
on  this  question. 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  article  I,  section  8 : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulations  of  land 
and  naval  forces:  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions: 
to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress. 

Congress  should  not  pive  up  this  right. 
It  has  already  transferred  too  much 
power  to  the  President. 

If  we  discharge  the  selectees  at  the  end 
Of  a  year's  service  they  can  be  replaced 
each  month  by  new  draftees.  According 
to  information  I  have  received  from  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  selective- 
service  system,  the  following  number  of 
men  were  inducted,  by  months:  Novem- 
ber. 13,806:  December,  5.521:  January. 
73.633;  February,  90,238:  March,  153.159: 
April,  123.207:  May,  56.896:  June.  79.522. 
You  can  readily  see  that  these  men  can 
easily  be  replaced  each  month  without 
disrupting  the  present  training  program. 

Canada  and  .^ti-^tralia  do  not  conscript 
men  for  overs-a'^  service.  Canada  pays 
her  men  $1  30  per  day  for  home  service. 
Give  our  boys  $40  per  month  and  a  guar- 
antee that  they  will  not  have  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil  and  Uncle  Sam  will  have 
more  volunteers  than  he  can  handle. 

Here  in  our  Republic  we  lead  our  people, 
but  under  a  dictatorship  they  drive  them. 
Our  President  should  realize  by  now  that 
he  cannot  drive  our  farmers,  laborers, 
and  businessmen,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  can  drive  the  young  people  of 
America. 

The  future  of  America  depends  upon 
the  youth  of  our  land.  They  must  re- 
kindle not  only  the  fires  of  patriotism. 
but  there  must  be  a  willineness  to  do  the 
practical  things  that  m.ak*^  a  Govern- 
ment strong  and  enduring. 


News  From  the  Training  Camps 


EXTENl-^TCN   OF   REM.-\RKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI- F ::EXT.\TIVES 


Thursday.  July  24.1941 


ARTICLES  EI^(  M  THE  MES^^AGE  CENTER. 
FORT  LLIS.-  TEX 


Mr.  PADDOCK  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
from  the  training  camps  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  news  from  Washington.  The  at- 
titude of  our  soldiers  toward  their  train- 


ing is  as  noteworthy  as  the  views  cf  Con- 
gressmen  on   legislation.     From   ail  re-  ^ 
ports,  the  men  in  the  camps  are  doir.g  ' 
their  work  with  a  loyalty.  efQciency.  and  ' 
high  morale,  which  may  well  be  an  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  to  up.  their  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Message  Center  is  published  by  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Second  COast  Artillery, 
antiaircraft,  one  of  our  fine  Illinois  regi- 
ments, now  stationed  at  Fort  Bli-^s.  Tex., 
and  command'd  by  Col  Charles  C  Dawes, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  No.'  1.  The  Mes-, 
sage  Center  is  an  excellerit  newspaper, 
and  from  my  own  1917  experience  at 
Camp  Grant  I  can  appreciate  the  value  to 
the  regiment  of  such  a  pubhcation. 
These  quotations  from  its  columns  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  Members  of  the 
House  but  also  to  that  large  audience  of 
Americans  throughout  the  country  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Message  Center,  Port  Blis?.  Tt  x  1 

THE   LADIES    FROM    I'EAVIN 

We  heard  them  say: 

"You  look  grand,  son,"  and  "Sweetheart, 
you're  heavier  and  harder  and  handsomer," 
and  "O  Bud,  we  miss  you  so  at  home,  but, 
gee,  you're  looking  fine." 

They  were  mothers,  sweethearts,  and  sis- 
ters, 300  of  them,  and  they  swarmed  from  a 
Chicago  limited  onto  a  cactus-covered  field 
just  beyond  the  Two  Hundred  and  Second 
area.  ] 

Three  hundred  women  who  rode  1,500  miles, 
yet  sprang,  fresh  and  eager,  to  hug  and  | 
squeeze  their  loved  ones.  Unmindful  of  the 
burning  sun,  not  heeding  the  stares  of 
strangers,  asking  a  million  and  one  questions, 
and  answering  them  at  the  seme  time 
.  More  than  300  soldiers  from  this  regiment 
were  manhandled,  or  should  we  say  woman- 
handled,  and  they  loved  it  More  hundreds 
stood  off  to  one  side  and  felt  lonesome;  meny 
rough  hands  of  hard-boiled 'soldiers  brtished 
masts  from  in  front  of  their  faces;  collars 
were  tight  on  throats  that  tighteneti;  Adam's 
apples  did  flip-flops 

The  ladies  from  heaven,  and  that's  what 
they  were  the  thorning  they  arrived. 

Shortly  after  the  men  from  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Second  were  inducted  a  women's 
Two  Hundred  and  Second  auxiliary  was 
formed  in  Chicago,  under  the  leadership  uf 
Mrs.  Pierce  From  the  start  they  planned  a 
trip  to  Fort  Bliss  to  see  their  sons  The 
movement  gained  momentum.  Sweethearts 
and  sisters  clamored  to  come  alone  Ti^ei: 
did 

Hustle'i  ..^  rci  -h'  iv.Ec  Ara^jRHW^ylT^.  they 
were  e-c  r'^r.  .^^igpjj&biUK'*'^' P  ■  - ^  ■'■  '  '^e  city 
oi  JE^-iS^Si^^lff^-^'  ''''■        m     comfortable 

.V.'er  a  short  rest  they  eagerly  boarded  the 
trtitks  once  more  and  drove  cut  to  the 
homes  of  their  menfolk  A  khaki  canvas 
city  on  the  slope  cf  the  tcwrring  Franklin 
Mountain?  e.xtcnded  them  B  j^arm  welcome 

Colonel  Dawes  and  his  staff  were  on  hand 
to  greet  them  One  thousand  five  hundred 
men  stood  by  to  serve  their  every  wish. 
Cocks  worked  overtime  so  that  mothers,  nat- 
urally critical  cooks.  w>,u'(J  have  the  flntst 
meal  they  ever  had.  Men  gcrubbed  and  pol- 
ished everything  in  sight.;  They  remarked, 
these  visitors,  the  streets  were  clean  enough 
to  eat  from. 

Men  who  have  been  heard  grumbling  about 
the  hot  Texas  sun  gladly  to'  k  part  In  a  reg- 
ular field  meet.  They  chas-ed  the  greased  pig, 
they  ran  potato  and  three-legged  races.  They 
competed  in  sprints  and  track  events.  They 
played  at  tug  of  war  And  a  more  sincere 
effort  to  win  was  never  wltnc.«iscd  anywhere. 

Immediately  after  supper  they  all  adjourned 
tc  the  boxing  arena.  In  the  cool  of  the  shade 
of  Mount  Franklin  these  visiters  watched  the 


mu'cular  soldiers  put  en  a  bcxtng  exhibition 
to  rival  any  sports  arena. 

Alter  d.irk  tl>e  giant  sparc»ligh'.s  spread 
daylight  over  the  area  and  the  \*omtn  trorped 
to  the  recreation  hall  to  see  tjic  regimental 
play.  All  Bliss  and  Two  Hunc^red  and  Two. 
The  play  was  good  They  eijcyed  it  mi- 
mensely.  They  laughed  until  their  sides 
ached  end  applauded  the  so'dicrscffrrts  until 
their  hands  were  sere.  That  night  they  were 
taken  to  their  quarters  by  truck.  The  cool 
night  air  was  conducive  to  sleep 

Returning  to  camp  early  riext  morning 
they  arrived  in  time  to  see  the  regimental 
ceremony.  The  thrill  of  a  parade  was 
doubled  when  they  watched  their  "own" 
rnarch  by  The  throb  of  drums  counting 
steps  and  the  bray  of  brass  with  its  stirring 
measures  brought  them  cheating  to  their 
feet.  However,  when  the  colors  marched  by 
the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  something 
that  couldn't  be  seen — it  was  felt.  It  was 
the  women  of  America  at  attention 

For  the  most  part  Saturday  afternoon  was 
spent  visiting  and  shopping  in  Juarez.  Mtx- 
Ico  Saturday  evening,  another  rendition  of 
All  Bliss  and  Two  Hundred  and  Two  brought 
many  back  for  a  second  time. 

Sunday  morning  several  different  church 
services  were  held  for  the  benefit  of  those 
wanting  to  attend.  Later  a  general  service 
was    conducted    by    Chaplain    Cunningham 

Sunday  evening  came  all  too  ?""■".  f"r  most. 
At  the  last  minute,  however,  r....:  \  decided 
to  stay  until  Thur.=day.  last  day  of  liie  excur- 
sion schedule.  For  the  most  part  these  lat- 
ter spent  the  days  in  between  visiting  the 
historical  spots  of  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  past.  El  Paso  has  been  invaded  many 
times.  Never  before  was  an  invasion  so  wel- 
comed. Particularly  were  the  officer^  nr.cl 
soldiers  of  the  Two  Hurjjred  and  S^-und 
elated  over  the  invasion.  We  hope  to  have 
many  more  of  the  same  iiaturc. 

To  those  of  you  who  were  fortunate  enougli 
to  have  guests,  those  of  us  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  express  our  thanks  fcr  the  splendid 
hospitality  you  showed  in  inviting  us  to  join 
you  in  your  happiness. 


To  mothers,  especially  mother?  cf 
Hundred    and    Second    who    made    tins 
possible,  we  are  grateful. 


T^v-i 
trip 


OUR   CLUB 

Looking  Just  a  little  \'.k^-  .-.  dumpy  old  Inrty 
from  the  outside,  the  A  .■^  T  C  Service  C'.ub 
belies  this  first  impression  when  you  enter. 
Consisting  of  a  large  common  room  fcr  dar.c- 
Ing.  a  balcony  repute  v.*:.  rn  ;^a^iiekj«w»»**^ 
ins?  dosk?.  and  U^UjUjUC  i  i**^  Y"^  '  i:ke 
^^^r^]  V  6  fine  modern 
■uo  \oiumes,  and  a  first- 
f  cafeteria  and  soda  fountain,  it  offers 
the  men  of  the  Two'  Hundred  and  Second 
more  In  the  form  cf  relax.aion  and  recrea- 
tion than  anything  tfels  side  of  Chicago 

Under  t^e  supervision  cf  Lt  Peter  Ball. 
A  A.  T.  C.  recreation  officer,  and  the  aUe 
guidance  cf  Mrs.  Jiranlta  Pratt,  senior  host- 
ess, and  Mrs  Connie  Diehl.  recreation  host- 
ess, the  club  is  launching  a  comprehenMve 
program  for  the  er.tertainment  of  the  men  of 
the  six  antiaircraft  regiments,  the  recepti  n 
center,  and  the  Thirty-ninth  Brigade  Head- 
quarters Battery. 

Monday  evenings  pre  devoted  to  special 
cla>ses  in  Spanish.  English,  dancing  and 
bridge  These  classes  are  open  to  everyone 
in  this  command  and' all  are  urged  to  attend. 
Should  you  have  a  yen  for  any  subject  not 
too  Individualistic,  the  hostesses  will  re- 
quest the  services  of  a  qualified  teacher 
through  the  Army  Recreation  Service  In  town. 
Tuesday  evenings  are  the  only  ones  reserved 
for  special  pcrtles.  This  Is  the  time  f  r  vru 
to  get  up  that  battery  dance  ycuvt  I  fin 
talking  about  or  join  up  with  two  or  three 
batteries  for  a  real  blow-ryt.  The  hall  is 
free  and  will  be  reserved  for  your  group  if 
a  week's  notice  is  given.  Dinner  and  sup- 
per dances  are  possible  at   a  nominal   cosi 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PECOPD 


through  t!.e  r(X)p^ratlon  f  fi.f  r?.{v-fr:A 
Duriiiij  fruch  furiC'.i';r.8  the  r.-f^^-cria -is  re- 
B«rv*»d  during  the  servlns  ot  meal;  or  re- 
freshments The  Two  Hu.crpd  ar.cl  Stcond 
Band  Is  always  w:ni:ig  t(,  c'-.'.^e.-  f>  r  a  ffe.  as 
Is  the  good  old  battery  fui.d  So  pull  up 
your  sot'ko  and  gft  party-mi:;u"d  La=t  VjUT 
by  t:o  means  least,  the  pftl?  air-  Ei  Pa'^r- 
prettifst.  and.  ».=  these  of  »>xpenerice  wi)l 
testify,  they  are  plenty  pre»'v 

Wednesdav  t'\''..A..j~  are  Rm^-'e-ir  r.;':'ht>  A 
dilTerent  Ti.f:.:r:icu'  w.Il  Kp<--ns<  r  !iio  Wednch- 
day  evening  prci;rams  eacli  Wfx-4:  b:'  all  are 
Wflcrmf  to  p}ir:ic:f:;ite  or  w.it<  :i  Whether 
you  make  b;rcl  f.il'.s  cr  d,  'he  r,:t;eer-toe 
fhag.  yru'Il  wai'.t  'n  jartici[.ate  to  win  a 
hand«^cme  pri/e  Ar.d  p\ervnr;e  1.-  an  ama- 
turf-  d.P'-p'.'.>  iTp'.  !n",s  fr.rnir.pv  arc  ;r:uilated 
Ot;   Br. '.'d'A  nv 

T'h'.irsday  is  th"?  day  '■'^'  ps:df  f^r  har- 
mor.:7Pr.«  and  shcMters.  Ea'^h  Thursday  eve- 
rt:.? a  dilT^rent  re^.Tncnt  w::i  cc  r.d'.irr  a  com- 
miin:ty  sliit^  ccrr.pN'.'  'A.*r-.  jr,.):\-  accra- 
pnr.i.«;t,  s-a-lnp  bar.d,  cr  wha'ovfr  it  desires. 
\V'  rd'  to  p<  p^:;..r  s.n:.p<  wil!  !)►;  c'.vfn  out, 
a.-^d  from  I'.i^r  p..  .r.t  un  it  will  be  every  nian 
for  him.'^t'.f 

Friday  is  casinc  ni^ht,  panabler?  tr  t!ie  f  re 
E:irh  man  en  en'eriiii^  the  club  t!;.T  iu.:ht 
w'.Il  be  >.1'.>  a  a  ctfi.:;  am  ,ur.*  cf  s-..t:e 
Tt-.oi.iy  Fr':::i  'he:,  -.ri  i:  -  u^-  to  him  t^  jMd 
hi."!  wad  on  hotso  rans.  b:nc;ci.  ai.d  a  d;  wn 
Other  chnr.cp  i:,'.m(S  TJn.  n..::.  l.c'.diiiw;  the 
money  a:  the  ei.d  of  the  e-.Ci.i.i^  -ah.^  a 
prize 

S.<;urday  v.:^\\f  l.->  a  n;ci.t  open  fnr  .^u^;^'»:5- 
tlons.  There  will  alway-,  be  a  p;\  ^ram.  but 
It  will  n<jt  be  uf  any  ctrtam  t;. pc  or  form. 
This  Saturday,  for  cxani;.;-:.  those  of  us  ap- 
preciating really  ''-p-iic'ch  singing  by  a  fine 
vrflce  w.i;  ai.ic;-  t'.^r  to  li?tcn  t.)  Salvador 
Trlv.zo.  a  suppcrtii.e  nv.mbtr  of  the  Metrc- 
p<  Utan  Opera  Cu.  iii  Nt  w  Y.'rk,  wlin  lias 
ge:ien:u.-ly  cfTercd  hii  lalcnti;  to  tlic  A  A  T  C 
Ut  tnt  eveiui.g  At.cumi_.ai.ied  by  Paul  M  M,r, 
U'ho  l.s  a  virtuose  in  hu-  i  -ai;  ri»;ht.  Mr.  Ti.v- 
Izo  will  offer  a  varied  pre  i;ram— 1^  is  cf  htiit 
p<-pular  numb'Ts  a:  ng  vvr.h  your  favunte 
an-       Mr     Triv.zo    i.s    a    ten.  r 

tui.day  u;uf.'  tacli  reuim.  r.t  m  turn  the  op- 
portunity to  show  I  r!  it.'i  band  The  wetkly 
concert  will  start  a-  ab  u:  2  3G  .ir.d  w.U  be 
followed  by   tea  d  rciiik; 

A^  all  tln-.C'^  nn  rxcoUrr.t  juke  bcx  i.-  avail- 
able to  v.tterbu.;-  and  dream  dancers  alike 
wi:;i  3  fieijuent  ch.iiK-e  i,f  records.  Ping 
P'  r.i:  t.ib'.c-  are  or.  hand  for  extx-rt.^  and  thoye 
who  only  ihmk  thev  are  Bat'^  and  ba;i.=;  can 
be  had  bv  applyir.e  tr  the  h -ste^.'-ei  cr  to 
Willy,  the   "vr   beipiul   can  "aker 

It's  our  F'^rvice  c'uh  and  wi-h  i'-  att.i"!'.'?d 
gut.-t  h.u.-.'  wneie  m.  th;  rs,  father.,  and 
relatives  lan  stnv  :  r  50  cents  per  niktht.  it 
offers  u.-  a  re.i.  n  nc't.'vi  u.-  where  we  ran  And  a 
borne  awav  from   hi  nv^ 

ir  Vi'U  kii  w  where  }cu  can  find  n.cre. 
kl  u-  in  '-11  It. 
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EIMTORIAL         FROM         THE         MEMPHIS 
COMMEI?CTAL  APPEAL 


Mr  DAVIS  cf  Tenne?.-ee.    Mr.  Speaker 
undtr  leave   to   extend   my  remarks  In 


tiie  Record,  I  include  th'"^  followmc  edi- 
ttTial  from  th-  Memphis  Ccmmercial 
Appeal  of  July  16.  1941: 

[From   the    Memphl.-    Ccmmercial    Appeal   of 
Jiny  16,  lt.41  | 

THFY  SnorLD   BE   RETAINFtl 

dfci-i.^n    a.=    to    wli^th.-'r    the    National 
.  Reservist.^,  and  selectee^  are  to  be  re- 
in military  service  bey..nd  their  orlgl- 
year  h^.s  new  been  placed  squarely  up  to 


The 
Guard 
•.  ined 
I 
tlie  Cci.gre.ss 

Viewiix  the  sitoa'xn  in  alJ  it.-  realities.  It 
peeniA  incredible  that  any  deci:  icn  other  than 
that  of  retrnticn  cculd  be  reached. 

To  releape  t.'ie  Cite^iories  mentioned  would 
be  -o  di-'t-ipat"  rwf--'hirds  cf  the  present 
Army— none  t(X3  lar^e  numerically — at  a  time 
when  none  can  prt-riict  what  'ernble  thing  is 
g' m,'  to  occur  withm  the  next  24  hours. 

Lnpiea.'-ant  a.s  tlie  situation  will  be  for  se- 
ler.ttes  and  their  parent=^,  there  are  son.e 
reahtie.'^  which  miu>^-   be  lacf.d 

The  tra".=itirri  f'^  m  a  state  of  nonbellig- 
erency to  tJa'  of  all-c"!t  war  can  occur  at  any 
moment,  a  transition  which  might  require  far 
greater  trained  manpower  than  is  now  avail- 
abl- 

Tlie  questicn  of  u.~e  cf  g'iard.=men  and  se- 
lectees bfyond  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
been  momentarily  sidetracked,  but  the  ques- 
T!;;n  of  u=!ne  Recjulars  in  possible  battle  sec- 
'  r-  ren.a.n-  .  !:•  e  if  never  mentionea. 
Trained  men  Wf  nid  h:,ve  'o  take  up  the  Jobs 
and  pe-ts  left  vacant  by  regular  combat 
tro.\n> 

Selectee.i  n^w  in  service  are  nowhere  near 
tr, lined  to  a  pcii.t  -.".iiere  they  could  be  turned 
int..  the  Reserve  pool  They  are  not  trained 
sufficiently  for  many  reasons,  nci  the  least 
of  which  is  the  fa^t  that  those  who  were  to 
Tra:!i  tliem  — Re.^ervp  and  Na'ional  Guard  cfR- 
cers—requn-f'd  fur' her  training  themselves, 
!.'  (dfd  a  .^tfi-plnE;  up  ;n  fneir  zeal,  and  a  vast 
im.provennent  In  their  own  efficiency.  ,Tte 
Army  has  not  yet  been  able  m  rid  itself  of' the 
ir.co.mpetent  cfReer  class.  It  has  not  under- 
£'  ne  the  thcrouah  shaking-down  process  it 
reqtures  Comlnt;  maneuver.-  have  been  de- 
siirned  for  thnt  puqiose 

The  Armv  ha?  not  had  dr.-'s  not  have  the 
e-npni.r. :  r  nr,d^  F- r  that  the  Nation 
can  thank  lack  ct  irresuiht,  lack  of  coordina- 
t..  r.  and  the  ob-trucive  tac-ics  in  planning 
and  production 

It  can  tb mic.  in  a  large  measure,  those  ob- 
structive Uibor  CToups  which  have  promoted 
strikes  in  dei'ense  industries  on  the  theory 
that  self-interest  comes  ahead  of  the  national 
weal  and   s«-curity 

That's  not  a  pleasant, the Uf-'ht  for  selectees 
in  .service,  but  truth  is  rxt  always  pleasant. 
^  Slinuld  {he  Ccncress  refuse  to  retain  the 
N.ituiiai  Guard,  fcr  instance,  the  movement 
of  N.itional  G.ii.rd  troops  cut  of  Hawaii  would 
have  to  start  i  n  August  15,  dtie.to  deficiencies 
1::  •!.•>  shippin?  situation.  Japan  is  making 
s  me  nasty  qestures  in  the  Far  East  right  at 
til-.'-  nicment. 

Gt.'rting  down  to  r,  ..k  bottcm.  the  Imposl- 
tiun  of  so  many  seie.  •,  es,  the  terrific  expan- 
sion cf  the  smaii  Regular  Establishment. 
Imposed  intuperable  training  burdens  on  the 
R-gular  An:iv  cadres.  Too  much  was  asked 
of  tiiem  in  tco  short  time. 

-Should  thj  selectees  be  released,  the  entire 
.'^rinv  -tructure  would  be  torn  apart.  Whether 
i:  could  CK  reasse-mbkd  iu  time  is  highly 
que.stlci.able  We  do  not  believe  that  it  could 
bo  Th.  re  sre  seme  units  in  the  Corps  of 
E-.?-neers  f,;r  ins-^  co  wh: -iTb.ive  as  high 
a^  60  percent  selectee  persci>*rfr 

Tc  rrlea.-e  :.ny  selectees  new  would  mean 
that  the  Artr.v  would  have  to  go  through 
again  all  :ha'  it  hac^  gen--  -hrcugh  uurmg  the 
past  year  A  total  of  &:  O.OjO  selectees  was 
au  hcrized  m  ht  first  oah  Le^s  than  700.C00 
havL-  been  ab-orbed  into  the  Army,  yet  the 
time  fcr  the  first  to  be  released  is  nearly  here 
In  the  m-antin>e  the  totalitarian  threat 
grows  greater  and  its  ccnquering  forces  ad- 
vance.    EitheiMhis  threat  cf  totalitarianism 


Is  staiStly  real  or  else  we  are  all  the  victims  cf 
a  terrible  hallucinaticn 

The  Ccmmercial  Appeal  believes  it  to  be 
real.  It  believes  the  security  cf  all  free  men 
wheret^r  they  live  to  be  In  terrible  danger 
That  peing  so.  It  believes,  then,  that  every 
possible  precautionary  step  should  be  taken 
The  dtvelopraent  of  a  capable  field  fighting 
force  ^f  adequate  si^e  Is  the  first  step 

As  s|  people  we  are  yet  equivocating,  we  are 
yet  recusing  to  face  realities,  we  are  not,  by 
any  nteans.  fully  awakened  to  the  need  for 
tremendous  sacrifices.  We  are  yet  doing  by 
indirettlon  what  should  be  done  fcrth- 
rightlj 

The  Chief  of  StafT  of  the  Urilted  States 
Army  cays  that  retention  of  the  selectees  is  a 
vital  Necessity.  So  be  It  Let  them  be  re- 
talnecl  but  on  the  day  the  Congress  makes 
\  that  decision  let  it  also  decide  that  an  end 
^-ntiist  tee  had  to  any  process,  plan  or  technique 
which  hinders  maximum  equipment  produc- 
tion. (Jr  in  any  way  betrays  those  men  of  the 
armed  services  over  whose  destiny  the  Gov- 
ernment assumes  full  control. 

There  has  been  too  much  cne-slded  sacri- 
fice, tco  much  subserviency  to  politics,  and 
to  obstructive  groups  The  defense  theotles 
have  been  fine.  Their  execution.  In  seme  re- 
spects, has  been  putrid  If  selectees  must 
forego  freedom  from  military  Eer\'lce,  others 
must  forego  selfishness. 


The  Groton  Shipyard 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NORWICH  (CONN.) 
I    11         I  BULLETIN  I 


Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CongHession.al  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  fcllowing  editorial  taken  from  the 
Norwich  *Conn.>  Bulletin  in  reference  to 
the  Qroton  shipyard: 

IFitim  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  EulletinJ 

I  THE  GKOTON  SHIPYARD 

FoIlAwing  the  visit  of  the  Subcommittee 
OD  Hodse  Naval  Afifairs  to  New  England  pclnts, 
including  Groton,  there  were  "intimations 
that  sfchie  use  ought  to  be  made  of  the  fa- 
cilities at  the  Groton  Iron  Wcrk^,  long  since 
Idle,  at  a  shipbuilding  plant. 

Thei  It  didn't  seem  to  be  advisable  to 
utlllzejit  for  naval  construction,  but  in  the 
reportjwhich  has  been  made  to  the  full  com- 
mlttedthere  Is  the  recommendation  that  the 
yard  be  used  for  the  expansion  cf  the  Elec- 
tric B^at  Co.,  which  has  betn  building  sub- 
marines, which  has  been  expanding  its  plant 
and  wkich  has  many  submarines  to  be  built 
as  rapidly  as  possible 

Tlie, inference  to  be  gained  trcm  this  re- 
port ii  that  the  subcommittee  dcesnt  be- 
lieve tiat  the  Groton  facilities  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  idle  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  sucit  need  for  getting  the  naval-construc- 
tion pi-ogram  completed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 4nd  when  there  is  the  need  for  more 
and  more  vessels  of  other  kinds. 

The  Bubcommlttee  tempers  Its  recommen- 
dation with  the  observation  that  the  six  idle 
ways  should  be  employed  if  sufBcieut  labor 
is  obtainable.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
points  raised  whenever  the  use  of  the  yard 


it 
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has  been  considered  But  while  nothh  g  has 
t>een  done  about  that  yard,  the  construction 
of  entirely  new  yards  has  been  authorized 
without  any  question  being  raised  concerning 
the   needed   hands  to   operate   them. 

Whether  the  Groton  yard  Is  put  to  use  for 
the  building  of  submarines  or  for  the  con- 
struction of  cargo  ships  or  tankers  raakes  lit- 
tle difference.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
a  plant,  which  could  be  made  ready  for  use 
in  a  com.paratively  short  time.  Is  allowed  to 
remain  In  disuse  when  there  Is  such  a  de- 
mand  for  more  ships. 

What  the  full  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  will  do  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee  there  Is  no  way  of  tell- 
ing, beyond  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the  few 
were  designated  as  the  Investigators  for  the 
committee  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  their 
findings.  Otherwise  such  an  inspection  trip 
wouldn't  amount  to  much,  and  the  opinions 
of  those  who  have  been  on  the  ground 
wouldn't  be  cf  any  greater  value  than  those 
without  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion 

During  the  prolonged  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  awaken  an  Interest  In  the 
utilization  of  the  yard,  the  M.arltlme  Com- 
mission has  displayed  Its  opposition.  It  Is 
nevertheless  calling  for  more  ships,  arrang- 
ing for  the  building  of  more  of  them  else- 
where at  either  new  yards  or  expansions  of 
existing  ones.  Plans  are  being  made  to  turn 
out  a  big  tonnage  at  the  end  of  next  year, 
but  the  quicker  that  tonnage  can  be  ac- 
quired and  put  into  use.  Uie  quicker  the 
ship  problem  is  going  to  be  solved,  and  it  is 
through  the  use  of  such  yards  as  that  at 
Groton.  practically  In  condition  for  produc- 
tion to  start,  that  the  greatly  desired 
speed-up  can  be  accomplished. 

The  chance  cf  getting  desired  results  the 
quicker  exists  whether  the  yard  Is  used  for 
submarines  or  other  tvpcs  of  vessels. 


Inland  Shipbuilding 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  SUN 


Mr.  FITZGERALD  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congression.al  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sun  in  reference  to  inland  ship- 
building! 

INLAND  shipbuilding FAILtT.E  TO  T.VKE  ADVAN- 
TAGE OF  THE  GREAT  L.\KES  FACILITIES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Suni 

Sir:  Predicated  upon  the  experience  gained 
In  the  past  war  and  anticipating  that  an 
even  more  acute  shipping  shortage  would 
develop  In  the  present  conflict,  as  long  ago  as 
September  27.  1939,  the  writer  addiessed  a 
communication  to  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  in  which  certain  observations 
were  made  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  con- 
structing 10,000-  and  12.0()0-ton  ocean-going 
cargo  vessels  and  tankers  en  the  Great  Lakes. 

During  the  World  War  period  430  ocean- 
going steamers  were  constructed  on  the  Great 
Lakes  with  aggregate  cargo-carrying  capacity 
OX  1.612,500  tons.    The  12  yards  participating 


represented  more  than  25  j^erccnt  cf  tl.e  Na- 
tion's steel  shipbuilding  output 

Although  21  months  have  elapsed  siMce  this 
matter  was  first  directed  to  the  attention  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  not  a  single  sea- 
going, cargo-carrying  steamer  Is  today  being 
built  at  any  shipyard  situated  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  responding  to  the  writer's  letter  of 
September  27.  1939.  the  Commission  merely 
made  a  formal  and  bland  acknowledgment 
under  date  of  October  9.  1939.  to  the  effect 
that  its  program  of  vessel  construction  was 
being  handled  satisfactorily  with  the  then- 
existing  facilities.  Yet  only  a  few  months 
later  this  same  Commission  established  a 
policy  of  wholesale  subsidization  of  new  yards 
at  ports  remote  from  sources  of  essential 
supplies. 

As  an  indication  of  the  incongruous  nature 
of  such  a  fatuous  vessel  construction  pro- 
gram, makeshift  plants  have  been  hastily 
thrown  together  at  such  plaoes  as  Wilming- 
ton, N  C  .  New  Orlea:>  Orange  and  Hous- 
ton, Tex  ;  San  Diego,  L  -  Angeles,  and  Rich- 
mond, Calif.;  Portland.  Cog  and  Seattle. 
Since  all  of  these  ports  ar.^  remote  from  the 
mills  which  roll  the  steel  jind  the  places 
where  boilers,  engines,  and  ship  auxiliaries 
are  built,  one  wonders  what  possible  reasons 
Justified  the  selection  of  sites  almost  com- 
pletely bare  of  everything  entering  into  the 
construction  of  vessels. 

As  the  emergency  grows  more  acute  dally, 
railway  cars  and  boats  must  be  taken  out  of 
essential  national -defense  services  in  order 
to  drag  more  than  75  percent  of  these  ship- 
building materials  halfway  acffoss  the  conti- 
nent. This  Is  a  strange  sort  .of  economy  to 
conserve  the  Nation's  traneportatlon  re- 
sources. 

Indeed,  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  these 
improvidently  subsidized,  mtishronm  ship- 
building plants  which  build  to  boilers,  en- 
gines, or  any  other  aHixlllary  machinery 
should  have  been  brought  Into  being  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  while  old- 
established,  financially  strong,  and  adequately 
equipped  yards — situated  julst  across  the 
streets  from  the  mills  which  roll  the  steel — 
are  without  a  single  order  from  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Lo(uiS  I    KtliOE. 

New  York.  June  23.  •  i 


Keep  Faith  With  Our  Boys 
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Mr,  GEHRMANN.  !.!r.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  ha^  been  aikcd  :o  change  the 
selective-service  law  so  as  to  permit  the 
Army  to  keep  the  draftees  iadefinitely  or 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  that  such  pet  ion  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  one.  in  that  it  will 
undermine  the  faith  In  our  Government, 
and  thereby  weaken  tlx  morale  of  the 
Arm.y. 

I  have  no  apologies  or  excuses  to  make 
to  these  men  or  their  families,  because  I 
did  not  believe  it  necessary  to  draft  men 
in  peacetime,  and  therefore  toted  against 
the  conscription  bill  last  ycfir.  But  the 
administration  and  those  tlis.:  vot^d  for 
it  assured  the  country  tha{  tl.cie  ir.en 


I  1 


would  be  returned  to  p::\.ite  Lfe  after  1 
year's  training.  That  bill  wa.s  r\*o^' d 
shortly  before  election,  and  mast  e\tiy- 
one  that  voted  for  the  bill  made  certain 
to  explain  to  his  constituer.ti^  that  1  year 
was  all  that  was  rt quired  of  them,  and 
that  every  safeguard  f.ad  b' or  provided 
to  hold  their  positions  open  lor  them,  t-o 
that  they  could  step  right  back  into  it  at 
the  end  of  a  year.  | 

The   boys,   as   well   as   their   mothers, 
wives,  and  sweethearts,  marked  down  the 
date  of  their  return;  so  did  his  empl'  yor, 
who    advised    the    man    that    took    the 
draftee's  place  that  in  a  year  he  would 
have  to  step  down  and  :\i\n  the  position 
over  to  the  man  :hu\    It  It   tu  serve  our 
country  a  year.    The  Pi  evident  and  nust 
Members  of  Congress,  over  the  radio  and 
in  campaign  speeches,  assured  our  people 
that  no  expeditionary  force  would  be  sent 
across  the  ocean,  asnd  that    all   we  ex- 
pected of  the  boys  to  be  drafted  w-a.'?  1 
year  of  military  training,  sc  'h.-.i  m  Cd.se 
of  an  attempted  invasion  we  would  luave 
several  million  men  with  lair  naming. 
What  will  be  our  excuse  to  these  bey;, 
their  families,  and  employers  for  keeping 
them  on  indefinitely,  when  no  one  has 
thus    far    ofiBcially    advised    i:-<    o:    aiiy 
grea'.er   danger    of    attack    as:.i:r..-t    the 
Americas  than  existed   when   :h<-  diaft 
started  about   9  months  ago,  and  even 
considering  the  need  of  aid  to  Biitain 
now  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  wh^n 
the  conscription  bill  wa.s  b(  me  pit  jjnred. 
Is  her  position   any  wor.so  nuw   tiian  it 
was  then?     D;d  we  not  all  feai   l.>.st  fall 
that  Hitler  would  be  able  to  cross  the 
Channel  and  conquer  the  Briti.sh  l.'•.l(-.'^? 
Has  nc    her  position  and  her  ability  to 
match  Hitler's  air  force  been  greatly  im- 
proved  since   the   two   arch   enemies   of 
democracy — Hitler       and       Stalin — are 
clasped  in  a  death  .struggle?    It  is  almost 
certain  that  Hitler  will  be  w*  il  occupied 
in  Russia  the  rest  of  this  year,  thereby 
giving     England     still     more     time     to 
strengthen   her  position.     No;    I  d  i  not 
believe  that  Hit'er  is  in  any  better  po.si- 
tion  now  to  conquer  the  world  than  he 
was  last  year  after  tlie  fall  of  Fiance  and 
Belgium.    He  has  to  police  ever-increa.s- 
ing  territory,  and  even  though   he  may 
gain  in  foodstuffs  and  other  maienais, 
his  army  has  to  be  constantly  kept  on  the 
job  policing  conquered  countries  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  preparing  fcr  a 
revolt. 

I  am  certain  that  our  leaders  did  not 
dare  to  come  out  before  election  last 
year  and  say  or  do  what  they  are  doing 
now.  That  is  not  being  fair  with  the 
people  and  cannot  strengthf  n  d'  mo:  racy 
or  the  much-discussed  and  br.ci  y  nct-d'  d 
unity.  Did  not  everyone  of  "d.-  v^n;  vaie 
seeking  votes  la^t  fall  prcmihe  to  c  pp-  be 
another  expeditionary  force  or  invclvc- 
ment  in  Europe's  war  unless  we  were  at- 
tacked? General  Marshi-ll  la-'  year 
stated  that  a  well-trained  a:  :i  n:(  ro'-n- 
equipped  army  of  380  000  m-  n  w. ; .  .--uf- 
ficient  to  defend  our  ccuniiy  fit  in  inva- 
sion. Then,  if  an  txpediUonaiy  force  is 
not  contemplated,  why  is  it  now  .sta'fd 
that  to  permit  draft er=  to  return  a:  the 
end  of  the  year  it  would  take  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  Army?  The  total  Army 
strength  now  is  nearly  1500.000.  Ap- 
proximately 600,000  have  betn   drafted 
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frc^m  N'  vf  rr'.btr  up  to  July  1.  If  v,"  live 
up  'n  f  ;!r  :\-T>'-'r.i':'n*.  cnly  13  806  wculd 
rtt'irr.  h(  m^  durir.c  NnvembT,  5.521  dur- 
ing D-Cfmbfr.  73  633  du::n£;  Janunry, 
90.233  durir.p  February.  153,159  during 
March,  123  207  durina  April,  56,896  dur- 
Inf?  Mr,-,  79,522  m  June  rf  ntx'  y  ar. 
Tr.i  :"fr:»  'h.  lareest  number  of  draltees 
vvh  1  w.:!  !.;ivo  thp  Army  m  any  month 
up  t.  U' X*  July,  unrior  the  prf-5ont  law, 
Will  b^~  153  159  .'icheduled  to  bo  homo  n»'X" 
March  Th  if  will  be  about  10  percent 
of  (Uir  pr-  M'nt  Army. 

Ir  -et^m.-  tc  nv  we  should  b~'  honest  \v!?h 

thf'  pooplr  and  ,-ra'e  actual  fact.';,  and  no^ 

attempt  to  makf  our  i-^oplt^  bolieve  that 

two-third.-^  of  rur  Army  would  be  dropped 

all  at  rncc      I  am.  certain  that  a  cnat 

many  of  our  men,  especially  cfficors  in 

th-'  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve,  will 

vohmte-  r  and  remain  in  the  Army.    They 

g'-t  laii'.y  pood  pay  and  intend  to  make 

Arm.y  lifp  their  career.     Why  net   keep 

our  promi>e  and  perm.it  those  that  want 

to  go  home,  and  encourage  volunteer.s? 

Letter5  are  pouring  into  my  office  on  this 

subirct  and  thus  far  not  a  single  person 

has  a.sk>d  mc  to  vote  for  the  indefinite 

r^'tention  of  the  boys.     Due  to  the  fact 

that    Gent  ral    Manshall    says    "saboteurs 

are  at  work  am.ong  the  boys  m  training 

cam.p,-,"  I  am  forctd  to  guard  the  identity 

of  the  boy.s  wlio  have  written  to  me.  and 

therefore  will  quote  jnly  one  letter  which 

ts  tvpical.     I  am  certain  that  99  percent 

of  all  our  boys  will  be  glad  to  offer  th..ir 

services  and   rlieir  lives  if  necessary  for 

thf'  riefci.se  of  our  country,  bur  so  far  the 

larg  '  ma.j^  rity  do  not  feel  that  we  are  m 

immediate  danger  of  being  attacked,  and 

th.  y    cannot    see    why    they    should    be 

asked  to  ('ffer  their  Iivc<  on  the  battle- 

ffcid  0!  Europe  or  A^ia.     The  law  pro- 

vidt.^  that  tht  y  be  placed  in  leserve  after 

tile  training   period  and  are  subject   to 

be  called  at  any  time  tor  further  service 

If  the  Pit  sidert  deems  it  necessary.    Tiiey 

will   have   had   a   year   t,f   training,   why 

not  tram  other.-,  and  permit  these  boys 

to  en.jc-v   home   life  and   its  advantages 

for  awhile. 

By  all  m.cans.  let  u.s  consider  what  it 
means  to  th^  morale  of  these  yi^ung  m.en 
If  we  force  them  to  doubt  promises  made 
by  their  G  n-ernm.ent.  What  ;s  most  im- 
portant, morale  and  imshc>keable  con- 
fldeiice  in  our  Government  or  a  little 
more  military  training?  FoUcwing  15  one 
Ict'-r  -:niilar  to  a  iir.'at  nrany  otliers: 
CoTii-rt^vni.in  Gfhs.m.ann, 

My  Dtar  C  .VCKF..SS1-AN:  i  wculd  hke  to 
ei-.ter  nv  jMr-e^^  .it:a::  >:  tht'  pii^.--age  tf  the 
tUl  to  deoh.r.'  ;i  i.,i;.,  i.ul  tnieigcncv  whu  h 
w.U  prolcnis  the  ti:.u:e  ;1  service  cf 'the  saiti 
emorj,eiuy 

JU5t  'Rhn:  h..c  ='-dder.lv  di^ruo'cd  cur  in- 
tlonal  safe'V  Whnt  vicler.t  chn-u-e  has 
takfo  [.:,..  -  r  ft.,,  ,,niv  cc.e  ot  mar.v  3,-lec- 
tPfs  w..,^  -v,  -.u:  l.k-  to  k::c-,v  the  answers  -o 
the>e  quest  i:..«  \v=  are  thorcu-hly  be- 
wilder-ct  lcr.,-.vi:.;j  :.,M  Mh.it  to  Ixh-'vc."  Cm 
!i  !.e  that  our  c.ur;.  ;.c  fervor  i>  heme  tu.s  "i 
ad\a:ua?e  cf  tu  ^.^•.^fy  the  wh.ius  U  a  sm..:i 
grrip   rf    men''     if    .^    tv,^   prj,^,   ^^.^^^     .^^.^ 

kv.e-v  derirliely  t^.-  cur  natlora!  s.ifetv  is 
Imp-rileu  w-  v.c\i'.ci  m<>re  th.^n  eladlv  rf-nd -r 
our  services  fc;  th.e  duration  cf  the  eve- 
gc.cy 

I  vlunteered  my  servues  for  t:;e  12-mc--h 
tr...:..:i^  f>erK  d  rirn:!y  beaev;i:g  that  I  wculd 
De  c;.-.liHri;ed  upcn  the  exiiraticv.  cr  th  tt 
per:c\.  N.-w  cr.  the  eve  cf  dischn-ce  f  t 
nt;ir,y  =olec'eo!=.  we  learn  that  the  pe-il  h^^ 
lucrei.,-.<,>ci-U.at    wc    must    remaui    m   savlc^ 


i:;dffinlte:y      We  have  krpt  f.:;th,   why  can't 
y^u  kcp  :,, ."h. ' 

There  nre  22  ir.en  ir.  rur  department,  and 
cf  that  ntin^b't  22  :.re  cf  the  same  opinion. 
Pr^ve  wi-hcut  a  dcubt  that  a  national 
crnergenry  exi'ts.  ar.d  wc  will  stay  without  a 
tjrumble. 

Ccrdiallv   vcurs. 


Senatorial  Ostriches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

II  I  OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAJS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^HE.SENTATIVt^ 


Thursday  July  24.  ll'll 


ARTICLE  BY    R.WMOND   CL.^PPER 


Mr.     LUTHER     A.     JOHNSON      Mr. 

Speak-:r.  under  Ipave  to  ex'fnd  ri;y   iv- 

marks.  I  subma.  hcrevvitl;  an  article  by 

Mr.  Raymond   Clapper,   the   well-known 

columnist,  appearing  in  the  Wa  hington 

:   Daily  News  of  July  22.  1941 

I       In   one  of  the   never-to-be-torgotten 

!   .sermons  delivered  by  the  Master  of  Men 

,    v\h:le  He  wa;;  on  earth,  and  recorded  in 

j   the  N-.  w  Tf,sran.tn:.     He  upbraided  His 

I   hearers  and  com, pared  them  to  those  who 

have  tycj  to  see  and  see  n  t,  and  ears  to 

hear  but  who  hear  not. 

Mr.  Claprer  <pp;ied  this  admonition 
to  our  present  crisis,  and  points  out  that 
som.e  cf  thp  critics  of  our  foreign  polity 
are  as  blind  and  a,^  deaf  as  were  those 
listeners  cf  nearly  2  000  years  ago. 

Unfortunat.'lv.  the  ostriches  of  which 
Mr.  Clapper  .speaks  are  nor  confined 
alone  to  a  Ua\  m  the  Senate/«nd  House. 
but  some  cf  the  organized  propagandists' 
uho:,c  criticisms  cf  e-r  Government's 
policy,  are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Hit- 
ler. aNo  crme  within  this  category. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
.fr.m   the   V.'ashm.non   Daily   News   of   July 
22    1941, 

SE-J.\rCK:.M      CSrF.ICHES        •  j 

iBv  Ra'  irund  Cl.ipper) 
T!,e  iiK.--  c  .-e.e.-s  complaint  Is  that  wblch 
ccmes  frcm  .m. nie  6<::.utoit  v.ho  say  they  are 
net  being  tcid  the  facts  that  make  the  situa- 
tion cf  the  United  States  as  grave  as  the 
administration  in.siots  it  i*. 

The  cssgntial  fiicts  are  plain  enough  for 
anybody  who  wui  allow  the  facts  to  speak 
for  -hemtielves.  They  are  available  to  any- 
Ic.lv  who  reads  the  newspapers. 

Senators  and  Ropre.^entatives.  least  of  all, 
h,v.  ccrsipl.ni-tt  en  the  ground  that  facts  are 
being  wlthhc.d  Senator  Wheti.er  knew 
about  the  plan  tc  ccciiny  Iceland  before  the 
public  knew  it  Seiiatir  T.aft  knew  before 
the  public  did.  that  American  contractors 
Were  bu..uiiig  nav..l  air  base^  in  Ireland  for 
the  Bmsh  Gcve.nmeiit. 
^  In  fatt  Senatcrs  ar.d  Representatives  en 
octli  .-KiL;  h.-v^.  h.nd  -..e  .s.tuation  s  elle'l  Out 
to  them  time  and  a.r^.n.  Confidentia]  mil- 
iary infonnati.Mi  concfining  the  details  has 
been  given  to  them  Members  of  the  Hou^e 
and  Senate  Mil.tary  Atia.ri  Ccmmitt^e  have 
btin  told  more  mihtary  secrets  than  any 
e.xcept  cur  highest  Army  ard  Navy  officers 
know  Tl.e  wLole  picture  has  been  laid  not 
on.y  before  Demccratlc  leaders  but  before 
sc^nie  of  the  Republican  leaders  such  as  Sen- 


ator Austin,  of  Vermont,  and  Representative 
W.fDSwoRTH,  of   New   York 

But  that  is  not  necessary.  The  military 
secrets  are  not  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  picture.  The  picture  is  clear  without 
knowing  just  where  our  Panama  Canal  de- 
fense* are  located,  how  many  marines  we 
havekn  Iceland,  and  where  in  Latin  America 
we  ate  building  air  fields.  The  facts  that 
count  In  this  situation  are  plain  to  all 
excepit  those  who  read  with  blind  eyes.  They 
are  tfte  facts  that  have  l>een  in  the  war  news 
for  vteeks  and  months.  They  are  the  facts 
ihcut  at  you  from  the  map.  They  are 
cts  that  you  read  in  the  dispatches 
rom  Bolivia,  which  has  Just  frustrated 
i-insplred  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
iment  and  has  had  to  kick  the  German 
er  out  of  the  country  They  are  the 
facts  such  as  the  simple  geographical  fact 
that  fcouth  America  is  nearer  to  Africa  than 
to  tHe  United  States  They  are  the  ele- 
mentary strategic  facts  such  as  the  fact  that 
the  British  Navy  in  German  hands  would 
completely  alter  the  balance  of  the  Atlantic 
world. 

Th^se  facts  have  been  spelled  out  day 
after, day.     They  >are    not    military    secreta. 

It  fcn't  any  military  secret  that  if  Hitler 
licks  Russia,  as  most  mllitarv  experts  ex- 
pect, there  will  be  left  nowhere  in  the  world 
any  jrmy  or  any  combination  of  armies 
capable  at  this  time  of  putting  up  a  fair 
flght  is  of  today.  It  Isn't  ahy  military  secret 
that  9  Hitler  had  occupied  Iceland,  he  would 
have  |)een  able  to  use  that  strategic  spot  for 
flaiik  attacks  on  shipping  to  England  It 
i«nt  »ny  secret  that  if  Hitler  cracks  down 
on  wenk  Portugal  and  Spain  and  takes  pos- 
sessioj  of  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
Cape  ycrde  Islands,  he  will  have  bases  from 
which'  to  attack  shipping  in  the  south  At- 
lantic; It  isn't  any  military  .secret  that  we 
have  B5  or  more  outposts  and  bases  that 
must  be  garrisoned,  at  which  air  detenses 
and  p-otection  for  naval  craft  must  be  main- 
tained, and  that  It  takes  an  armv  of  con- 
sldera  )le  size  tc  spread  out  over  these  posts. 

The  cry  that  unless  military  secrets  are 
discloied  the  country  can't  make  up  its  mind 
is  bur  k.  The  cry  that  wc  are  not  being  told 
the  situation  Is  bunk.  You  can  find  the 
warnings  from  Secretary  Hull  beginning 
back  ^t  the  time  of  Munich  Event-;  time 
and  aiain  since  then  have  demonstrated  that 
these  p-arnlngs  were  scundlv  based, 

The  only  trouble  is  that  som.e  people  have 
refused  to  listen,  have  refused  to  think  have 
stufTec  cotton  m  their  ears,  and  have'  drne 
nothug  except  to  run  around  Screaming 
that  1  oosevelt  Is  trying  to  get  us  into  war. 


The  Tnx  B.il 


1...    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  RAYMOND  S  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondcy,  July  ^1,  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  -hp 
new  tax  biil  will  soon  come  before  the 
House  for  debate  and  vote.  The  people 
of  our  country  are  greatly  exercified  over 
the  provisions  of  this  revenue  law  be- 
cause they  have  suffered  from  every  p. an 
of  control  over  business,  agriculture  and 
mdustry  to  the  extent  that  their  earning 
capacity  has  been  minimized  greatly  all 
of  which  has  been  asserted  by  their  Na- 
tional Government.    Yet  in  the  face  of 
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this  situation,  and  in  the  face  of  their 
greatly  lessened  ability  to  pay.  they  are 
confronted  with  the  largest  tax  bill  this 
Nation  has  ever  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  result  of  8  years'  ex- 
cessive spending  by  the  administration 
nov.'  in  pov.er.  The  untold  billions  which 
have  been  spen  by  this  adininistration, 
much  cf  which  was  uselessly  spent,  if 
available  now.  would  lend  material  aid  to 
our  defense  program.  BuMhat  spending 
is  in  the  past.  The  pas.  cannot  be  re- 
called. However,  the  exercise  of  business 
judgment  throughout  the  past  8  years,  in 
the  sliphtesl  degree,  wculd  have  made 
available  now.  when  we  are  in  need,  that 
revenue  which  has  been  wasted  and  frit- 
tered away  by  thi.>  spending  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very  hour,  when 
our  peril  is  great  and  when  cur  people 
are  struggling  to  pay  their  taxes,  tliis 
adm.inist ration  continues  the  mad  rush 
of  spending   the   taxpajcrs'   money  for 
useless  nondefense  item^..    I  have  urged 
repeatedly  that  the  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers" money,  in  the  face  of  our  defense 
preparations,  be  limited  to  those  items 
which    are    absolutely    es.sential^  to    the 
maintenance  of  cur  Govcrnment~and  de- 
fense   items.      Every    nondefense    item 
shculd  be  cut  down  and  reduced.    In  the 
nondefense    items    I    am    confident    at 
least     $2,000,000,000     cai     be     deducted 
therefrom  and  the  functions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment be  not  impaired  thereby.    These 
reductions  should  be  mace,  and  this  ruth- 
less spending  of  money  mu.st  be  curtailed 
to  the  end  that  the  financial  structure 
of  cur  Nation    may   reriain   intact.     If 
this  constant  spending  c  f  tlie  taxpayers' 
money  is  continued,  without  regard  to 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  meet  their 
debt,  we  will  soon  face  a  general  finan- 
cial break-down  and  uter  chaos  in  our 
country.    This  Nation  cannot  finance  the 
world  and  prepare  for  our  own  defense 
in  this  country.     We  cinnot  withstand 
the   continuous  increas?  of   the  spend- 
ing of  money  for  nondefense  items  and 
at  the  same  time  prepare  for  cur  own 
defense.    This  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion will  quite  soon   hurl  us  into  the 
throes  of  a  wild  inflation  which  will  re- 
sult in  disaster  to  our  Nation  and  to  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  •  o  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  therein  a  short  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  o.:  recent  date,  for 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  which 
article  reads: 


TAXING     V.M.E    1 

The  idea  of  raising  ta 
preventing  inflation  is  e 
killing  the  goose  that  la- 
Administration  eccnomisi 
Increase  In  social -securit; 
consumer  purchasing  pow 
higher  employment  and 
beccmitig  disturbed  over 
inflation,  as  they  well  m; 
taken  when  tliey  figvire  tl 
be  to  tax  the  wage  earne 
not  have  more  to  spend. 

If  wages  go  up  and  th 
creased  buying  power,  th 
Industrial   "activity.      The 
retailer,  and  others  will 
money  with  wh.ch  to  pay 


s'CREASES 

Kes  as  a  means  of 
prize  example  of 
s  the  golden  ee;gs. 
s  have  proposed  an 
;  taxes  to  cut  the 
^-r  that  results  frcm 
salaries.  They  are 
the  indications  of 
ly  be.  but  are  mis- 
.e  preventive  would 
.-  so  that  he  would 

e  workers  have  In- 
erc  win  be  greater 
manufacturer,  the 
oe  unable  to  make 
the  advances  in  pay 


rolls.  If  the  employees  wage  increase  Is  taken' 
by  any  form  of  taxation,  there  will  be  no 
addition  to  the  volume  of  business.  Industry 
will  not  be  able  to  earn  the  mon^y  to  meet 
the  Increase  in  pay  roll,  to  say  nothing  of 
contributing  to  the  Treasury  thjouph  in- 
creased profits  taxes 

Industry  does  not  manufacture  profits  or 
cash.  It  acquires  them  through  th*  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  ultimate  consumers.  If  they 
are  not  permitted  to  spend  more  than  at  pres- 
ent. Industry  will  be  in  no  position  to  slioul- 
der  additional  pay-roll  burdens.  While  wc  do 
not  want  liiflation.  we  cannot  have  a  one- 
sided prosperity.  If  wages  and  salaries  are 
to  go  up  those  called  on  to  meet  thjp  increases 
must  be  permitted  to  earn  the  monpy  through 
greater  purchasing  power  of  the  coasumer.  A 
program  which  takes  a  wage  increase  by  taxa- 
tion would  hamstring  Industry  epd  be  an 
imposition  on  the  earner.  { 


National  Grange  Supports  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or     MiN.N'i  --^'-  I'' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 


Thursday,  July  24. 194i 


STATEMENT  BY  LOUIS  J    T.\EF-R    MASTER 
OF  THE  NA-nONAL  GK.\NGE 


Mr.  PITTENGER  Mr  Spcak-r.  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reco'rd.  I  submit  herewith  statement 
in  connection  with  II  R  4927,  a  b.Il  to 
ratify  the  agreement  bitwiin  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  contpletmn  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  This 
statement  was  made  by  Louis  J.  Taber. 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  before 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
on  July  17, 1941,  and  is  as  follows: 

Chairman  Mansfield  and  gentleSnen  of  the 
committee,  I  appear  before  this  committee 
representing  the  National  Grange  and  its 
million  dues-paying  members  inr  37  States, 
because  of  resolutions  passed  by  our  national 
organization  favoring  the  completion  of  the 
St    Lawrence  project. 

We  advocate  It  on  the  broad  principle  that 
as  we  improve  our  transportation  facilities 
and  create  additional  power  we  »re  thereby 
adding  to  the  national  wealth  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  welfare. 

The  Grange  favors  every  constr^uctive  step 
that  will  aid  in  the  military  and  cconcmic 
defense  of  the  Republic  and  pronrote  its  social 
advancement.  Every  agency  that  udds  to  the 
detvelopment  of  the  resources  of  this  Nation 
is  a  benefit  to  all  our  citizens  TYue  conser- 
vation requires  the  utilization  of  bur  natural 
resources,  the  prevention  of  exploitation,  and 
also  the  elimination  of  waste.  Power  re- 
sources wasted  preven*  the  creauop  (1  r.eoded 
national  wealth 

In  my  first  master's  address  at  the  Atlantic 
City  session  of  the  National  Graoge  in  1924. 
this  statement  was  made  in  dealing  with 
conservation  and  waterpower; 

"The  Great  Lakes-St.  LawTcncjf  waterway 
should  be  built  because  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  entire  Nation"  (Sec  p.  18, 
1924  Journal  of  Proceedings  ) 

Later  in  that  same  session,  the  Ccmm.'.ttee 
on  Forestry  and  Conservation  reported: 


"We  recon\mend  the  building  of  tlie  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  "  (See  p  217, 
1924  Journal  of  Proceedings  ) 

Thus.  18  years  ago.  the  National  Grange 
definitely  and  for  the  first  time  came  out  fur 
the  completion  of  the  SS  Lawrence  waterway. 
This  position  of  the  Grange  has  beer,  re- 
affirmed on  more  than  one  occasion  and  never 
at  any  time  since  1924  has  the  Grange  t.ikt  n 
adverse  action  on  this  question 

BILL  PROVIDES  FOR  MODFtNlZATION  OF   AN    r\:-T- 
ING  TRANSPORT  FACILITT 

One  very  important  feature  pf  the  pending 
bill,  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  is  the 
fact  that  It  BUthorues  the  m'^dorplzation  of 
an  existing  waterway,  not  the  undertaking  of 
an  entirely  new  development. 

The  United  Siates  aixl  Canada  have  already 
Improved  the  connecting  channels  of  tiie 
Great  Lakes  to  a  minimum  depth  of  more 
than  20  feet^  Frcm  the  Atlantic  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  a  channel  35  feet  deep  has 
already  been  provided  1,000  miles  inland  to 
i  the  port  cf  Montreal.  Jii;tab>-\e  M>-nireal 
the  rapids  of  the  St  li,awrenc«  River  form  a 
bottleneck  which  today  blocks  off  decp-wiUer 
navigation  from  the  east  and  from  the  west. 
This  bottleneck  is  less  than  80  mile-s  In 
length.  The  rapids  are  at  present  bypassed 
by  outmoded,  antiquated,  14-foot  canals 

The  building  of  the  works  authorized  by 
this  bill  and  the  compJetlon  cf  less  extensive 
improvements  in  llie  Canadian  section  cf  th© 
river  will  provide  a  minimum  depth  of  27  feet 
throughout  the  2.687  miles  of  the  entire 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system. 

This  will  give  tlip  ijnited  States  a  fourth 
seacoast.  It  will  peroitt  the  great  ppricul- 
tural  and  Industrial  areas  cf  the  M'.dwe-t  to 
ship  their  producis  b\'  derp  -water  witliout 
transshipment  or  change  in  bulk  By  spmd- 
Ing  less  than  $200,000,000  in  new  Fedrral 
funds,  we  shall  thus  great Iv  enhance  the 
value  of  the  investments  already  made  by  tlie 
United  States  and  Canada  on  thf  upper  Lake 
channels,  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the  other 
great  improvements  n6w  in  use  In  addition, 
we  shall  make  available  2  200.000  horsepower 
of  the  cheapest  hydrt^lectriclty  in  the  world. 
tc  be  divided  equally  and  d:strlbuti  d  by  pub- 
lic apencies  of  tt>e  State  of  New  ■\'ork  and  the 
Province  cf  Ontario 

PROJECT    INCLUDED    IN    lEGTSl'TTNF     TF 'CRAM    OF 
THE    NATIONAL   CRANGF    r<>R    I'.'-il 

The  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  project  is  included  in  the  log;  I  \- 
tive  program  of  the  National  Granc  f  ^r 
1941.  which  we  subrriltted  to  the  Prc-id' nt 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  Ho(Use  ar.d  Sen-'te 
upon  the  convening  of  the  first  sess  on  ef  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

I  quote  from  the  statement  of  policy  ac- 
companying this  program; 

"The  first  and  foremost  duty  of  the  Elation 
Is  to  defend  America  and  to  preserve^^Am''^- 
Ican  Ideals.  We  must  build  a  system  of 
defense  that  will  be  gtrong  enough  to  meet 
any  emergency,  and  we  must  do  it  with  '.he 
utmost  speed. 

"As  a  part  of  our  beht  me  cf  national  de- 
fense, it  is  vital  that  agriculture,  our  funda- 
mental Industry,  should  be  given  proper  con- 
sideration and  placed  on  a  sound  ba.-is. 
Agriculture  asks  for  fair  treatment  rather 
than  special  privilege.  It  seeks  economic  Jus- 
tice rather  than  stibsidy  ' 

In  Item  15  of  this  program  the  Gri^i.ce 
states  its  position  on  the  project  now  before 
this  committee  in  it»  general  relations!rp  to 
the  whole  transportation  picture.    I  quote: 

"The  Grange  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  each 
type  of  transportation  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  and  operate  without  undue  restric- 
tions or  handicaps  on  the  part  cf  the  Govern- 
ment.    •     •     • 

"We  favor  the  speedy  elimination  of  all 
artificial  and  unr.eces':3ry  transportation  bar- 
riers as  between  the  several  Siatts 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIoXAL  KECORD 


"Slr.re  the  F"clrral  G-t.  orr.mfu';  ever  a 
perinci  (f  ni,i:.v  vf-ar»  l..;'^  •xpf-nci^'d  large 
!-iin>  I  :r,  ■.■  '.  f  r  'h^  U(\i  '.'  ;  iv.-T.l  and  im- 
prcvf  rr..;.t.  .-t  oiir  liUand  wat.T-.v.iv:--  'A-liich,  in 
addi'.K.:!  to  tlir-'.r  crtat  v:i;ue  m  'imps  :f 
p«  nee  ei.'i-r  ::;!,-  rur  -cht  m-^  ct  national  de- 
fense. \vi'  ,::€  c:  p.;y«rd  tr'  the  adoption  (.:  any 
policy  which  will  destroy  tills  wise  ii.ve.-t- 
me::t  Our  w.i'er-bornp  crlynmerce  fchould 
I.  ■  hf  :.,:;d»r(d  or  re  strk  tod  by  uimeces- 
sa;y  ictJuiiitJon  cr  intc:ffrer.CL'  ci.  ti.e  pait  -,f 
the  G  M'li.ment. 

■  We  fnvrr  the  compk'iicn  cf  the  S*  Law- 
renre  «.'mvnv  prcjocr  '" 

A':  'ho  ."'(ir-'  ftnir.i'.  farm  orgaiiizatlcn  in 
the  l:.i'«:l  S'rt-,  ilie  Grange  has  Piip- 
portet;  'h<  mnr  '.•■mmt  of  the  Great  Lnkr^- 
St  I  avvrcr.rr  vy>T:n  i:i  fhf>  broadest  grounds 
(f  ]  uh'iic  l>ereflr  ll-.p  8  000  granges  amcng 
rv-  m('nibf-r<-h  p  nre  j-o  well  versed  In  the 
iu  <:  'mental  principle*  cf  Grange  philosophy 
•hi'  It  u  ?nfe  to  pay  n^  '  on-^  of  them  would 
iid'.ocate  cr  oppa«e  nny  pr  ;  r'  urder  ccn'icJ- 
erntlon  by  Contir".-'^  en  narr  w  «ecticnal 
grf  imds 

The  Grance  !i..^  consi-tently  fav>  --.il  the 
comp'.etlcn  of  the  Grea'  UTke<->t  La-'.rf-nce 
WaWuv  fiT  the  -imf  r' .-«(  ;.<  ,11  fi  .11  th« 
snn.  ■  <i  ;r:'  •!:!•  ii  n'!v  ca-ecl  the  cr.-a'in 
of  the  Dtpartm*  ;;t  cf  A.';  ir'i;- ;;:  e  wi'a  Cab- 
inet rank  In  1876  led  tlv  m.  iti-.er.'  for  rui-'il 
free  deliv.Ty  of  the  n.ai!.-.  uriced  the  estii'd- 
ll£l;nitiu  <  f  the  Parc-I  Pt.?:  as  early  as  18!:,7, 
pave  pli'necr  support  to  the  creation  of  postal 
savlrigs  bank",  experimental  stations  ffir  acin- 
oiltuit  aid  the  Pure  Focd  and  Dru-,  A't 
Eaiiv  ::i  me  seventies,  tne  Gi.lr.Ke  endorsed 
le'-;Miiion  to  encourage  the  building  of 
Aaii.-c.iitinentr.i  railn  acs  It  v.as  the  fii.iC 
national  farm  i  i^anizat.cn  to  Liive  Us  uii- 
qualiEed  supix :  t  tc  the  bnilc!  iv  cf  the 
Panama  Ond 

The  Graniet  h,  .-  c-nstantly  adhered  t  a 
pclKv  callint:  icr  tho  wise  conscrvatlcn  and 
use  of  cur  natural  resources,  and  has  op- 
posed their  expi.  i-a-l.m  bv  seliish  moncpohts. 
It  has  fovorid  tlie  preservation  of  forests. 
mineral  weal: a.  and  the  power  sites  of  our 
rivers  for  the  b.iutit  cf  all  the  people.  For 
mere  than  a  C'  r.eraticn  u  championed  the 
cnus«  cf  r\i;-.;l  e!>ofnricT;,  n  The  Grange 
oriRlun-e^i  -he  mtv.m'n-  tci  farm-u -m.itket 
rof.ds 

In  it.s  sui(.i.it  ,f  tii--e  ,.r.d  maiiv  other 
constrnctivo  meiii^ure*.  the  National  G.-antte 
learned  that  ii  sonietimei,  rociuues  10  or  20 
yciiis  of  constant  effort  and  struggle  before 
a  great  public  tnipiovemeut  can  be  achieved. 
Th.^  ha.-  been  the  history -of  the  St.  Law- 
rn.oe  project  since  commissicns  set  up  by 
the  Uiuttd  States  and  Canada  first  rccom- 
n.-.ai-d  the  seawav  and  power  development 
an.:    -he  Grap^je  endcr>rd   it 

DEVMCl'MiNT  OF  O-'R  l.M.AND  V\  .M 
PRfSSFD  A:,  A  CA-MINU  rKUNLll 
CK.A.\"..t       l.N       :;s      iLl  I  .W.KJlOti       Oi 

i     :  i 

li-.f  >ui.p..  It  wh.th  'h-  G.ant:.e  ha.-  ni\e'.i 
this  project  is  wholly  m  accord  with""  the 
dtc.aration  of  purpcse-.  adopted  In  1874  ac 
St.  Lculs.  seen  alter  the  organization  if  tho 
Grant-e  In  \Va:,hii.ttoi.,  D  C  Dt^.cmher  4. 
IE-.; 

From  thns  hitt^r.o  t.  xpre&^iuu  cf  Grai.g^^ 
phllofophy  I  quott 

"Ucfhall  therefore  advocate  for  e-er-.  S-.ae 
ti-.e  :.:cr,iise  .In  every  pr-cticable  *uv  of  ail 
facilities  f»r  transporting  cheaply  to  the  sea- 
Ix-aru  .r  b< -'.u-en  home  pr.  diicfr^  and  con- 
sun. iis  ail  -.he  pi.duotuii-  ct  uur  country. 
v.'-  .-!  ;:  ;•  as  o.r  fixed  pu.;.^.o  tc  upen 
tut  i;u  c....nne;>  ,n  n..;urt  i  gi-.it  arttr.es. 
t.iii-     the    l;fLbU-i,d    uf    ccnni.erce    niav    fn  w 

■  Wo  oho::>:i  the  boiicf  that  ieotunahsm  ;s, 
and  ,:  rikih-  -h  uid  be,  ci-ud  and  burud  w:'h 
the  pa.-t  Our  w.;k  u^  fur  the  present  and 
the  future  In  cur  agricultural  brotherhood 
and  ;-s  purpose.-;,  we  shall  recognize  no  North 
nc  S..u:h.  no  Ea.-,t.  no  West  " 


.VAVS     fX- 
-     If      THE 


CR.»NGE  FAVOiRFD  PP.OJFOJ   APPRO'.  FD   FY  MAJORITT 

0>  co.Nc:  i>s  :n  !-j  i  34 
Many  years  of  n^g-  ti.  tini  through  the  ad- 
mini.^'rati  n'--  -f  Prio-idents  Wil=on,  Harding, 
Coolidge.  Ho<  ver.  and  Roosevelt  contributed 
to  the  p^ndhi:  nereement  now  before  this 
c    nonii't-e 

H..d  to.--  1932  di-ift  treaty  wrh  Canada 
been  ratiticd.  as  the  Grange  recommended, 
the  seaway  would  now  be  In  operation,  serv- 
ing the  defense  needs  of  the  present  emer- 
gency. Seagoing  merchant  and  naval  ves- 
sels woidd  be  butlding  In  the  developed  ship- 
yards oi;  the  protected  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  And  2  200.000  horsepower  of  hydro- 
electrlcity  would  today  b'"  available  oii  the 
St  LawTcnce  In  an  area  which  has  a  serious 
shortage  of  power  for  defense  Industries. 

A  majority  of  the  Setiate  approved  the  sea- 
way treaty  of  1932.  A  majority  of  the  Hou.se 
adopted  the  St  Lawrence  power  resolution 
of  1933.  The  Grange  gave  the  reasons  for  its 
advocacjj  of  the  project  and  strongly  sup- 
ported the  position  then  taken  by  a  majority 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  in  a  statement 
Issued    January    13.    1934.    as   fellows; 

N.*TIONAt     GRANGE     RESOLUTION     OF     EXECtTriVE 
COMMITTEE 

■  The  National  Grange  has  for  years  advo- 
cated a  >Khip  canal  from  the  CVeat  Lakes  to 
the  sea  to  open  up  the  heart  of  the  continent 
to  the  benefits  cf  ocean  naviiaticn.  Tlie 
Grange  believes  that  fhis  provision  of  cheap 
transportation,  linking  a  great  economic  area 
with  the  markets  of  the  world,  wljl  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  benefit  not  only  these  en- 
gaged in;  agriculture  but  also  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.     ] 

"The  4rea  directly  tributary  to  the  seaway 
prcducesi  mere  of  the  cereal  crops  of  the  Na- 
tion that!  a!]  other  sections  of  the  country 
cornbined,  and  many  other  important  agricul- 
tural  interests  are  centered  there.  Both  lead- 
ing dairy  areas  are  Iccuted  on  the  seaway. 

"The  opportunity  to  further  rural  electri- 
fication through  public  development  of  St. 
Lawrence  power  a.s  a  part  cf  the  project  Is 
also  cf  vital  Interest  to  many  of  our  local 
and  State  orpamzalions. 

"The  fact  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
seaway  rpileage  is  already  available  for  navi- 
gation Iby  ocean-going  cargo  vessels  is  a 
cogent  airgnmcnt  for  remcv.ng  the  few  re- 
m.^ining  barriers  which  still  bottle  up  this 
lrT>porrant  egricultural  area 

•  Every  Chief  Executive  since  President  Wil- 
son, regairdless  cf  party,  has  advocated  this 
imprcvement  and  contributed  to  the  negotia-' 
tlon  of  an  agreement  essential  to  any  Joint 
undertaking  afltcting  two  neighboring  na- 
tions. P>-Fs;dent  Rocteveit  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upcn  his  decisive  action  to  make  the 
project  a|  reality 

"FlFn   J     FUEFSTONE, 

'  Chairman. ^cic  Yorkr 

"E     A     ECKERT, 

Secretary.  IllincU, 
"Roy  W.  Gul.  Oregcn. 
I  "Loris  J.  Tabfr. 

j        "Ei  Officio.  Ma.<iter  of  the 

National  Grajige,  Ohio. 
"Exccvtiie  Committee  of  the 

N'ltionai  Granne 
VVa-,hini,'(..n    D   C  .  Jaiuuiry  i:S,  1934.' 

The  resolution  adopted  hv  the  Grange  7 
years  apn  .=ummarn- d  what  we  still  believe 
arc  rnmp-;i:iic  rea-  n^  for  the  immediate 
completion  of  the  G:-:m  Lako^-.=t  Lawrence 
project 

FENTTNT.    StLL    A.N    IMPROV v^fnt    OVFS    rREVIGUS 
PT  A.VS 

In  somr  i-e-jcr-.c  the  hii:  before  th*  ccm- 
nuttee,  H  R.  4jJ7.  i.~  ^n  imprcvement  ever 
previous  plan?  I'  provides  fcr  a  single- 
s-age power  dtvoiopmont.  as  advocated  by  the 
lnlt«d  Sta-es  engineers  and  the  Power  Au- 
thority el  New  Y  rk  instead  cf  the  m.-^re 
costly  twc-stase  devoiopmcnt  formerly  pro- 
posed for  the  luternatlcnal  Rapids  section 


Tfce  major  portion  \cf  the  works  tc  be 
erected  under  tills  bill  will  consequently  be 
built  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  inter- 
natitii.al  boundary.  The  bill  also  preserves 
American  sovereignty  over  Lake  Michigan  and 
leaves  the  Chicago  diversion  problem  where 
it  r^sts  under  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Aa  Introduced  by  Chairman  Mansfield,  the 
bill  clearly  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
the  International  Boundary  Waters  Treaty, 
ratifled  by  the  Senate  In  1910.  That  treaty 
provided  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
migUt  authorize  future  projects  for  improve- 
ments in  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sys- 
tem by  means  of  concurrent  legislation. 

NrW^  YORK'S  POWTR  PF.O.TECT,  TNTlSR  THE  FED- 
ERiL-STATK  ACCORD,  PEOV^DED  FOR  IN  SECTION 
2  9r  THE  BILL 

Section  2  nf  the  bill  provides  for  the  adcp- 
ticnjby  mutual  agieement.  of  a  Federal-State 
accoid  on  the  conduct  and  operation  cf  the 
pow^r  works  to  be  built  in  the  Siate  of  Nfew 
YcrW. 

In  1934,  when  the  Grange  supported  the  St. 
Lawience  project  a;  presented  at.  that  time, 
we  likewl.se  approved  the  Federal-S^^ate  ac- 
cord of  1933.  This  accord  was  embodied  In  a 
bin  massed  by  the  House  and  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions It  has  since  been  approved  by  every 
cfficlJl  agency  which  has  passed  upon  it  and 
is  similar  to  the  Federal-State  agieement 
conti  implated  by  section  2  of  the  pending  blU. 

Seotion  2  prcvldes  that  the  power  facilities 
to  b(  built  In  New  York  may  be  transferred 
to  the  power  authority,  a  public  agency  of 
the  i State,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  Cpngress  may  later  approve,  upon  previ- 
sion by  the  power  authority  for  the  pavment 
of  $96,375,000,  the  sum  allocated  by  the'  engl- 
neera  as  the  construction  cost  of  these  works. 

Heretofore  private  utility  interests  have 
oppo(!ed  many  power  developments  on  the 
grcuAd  that  such  projects  should  not  be 
condiicted  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
should  remain  the  exclusive  concern  of  the 
Statep 

The  Grange  has  supported  the  develop- 
ment of  our  power  resources  under  legisla- 
tion jwhlch  covers  a  wide  range  of  Federal 
and  Btate  responsibility.  On  the  Columbia 
Eivei  Federal  agencies  undertock  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  developing  and  operating 
the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  projects 
whlcli  no  single  State  was  in  a  position  to 
as.sui|ie. 

Th^  2  200.000  horsepower  of  hyijroelectrlc- 
ity  t3  be  developed  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
unde'  the  pending  bill  will  be  made  available  " 
ill  tl;e  International  Rapids  section,  lying 
wholly  within  the  State  of  New  York  "and 
the  1  'rovince  of  Ontarto.  The  Province  of 
Ontai  io  has  already  been  accorded  the  re- 
spcn.-i  ibllity  of  conducting  the  power  project 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  as  it  was 
in  cc  nnectloa  with  the  1932  treaty  The 
main  enance  of  the  Federal-State  accord 
wculc  give  the  State  of  New  Yo^H  a  similar 
respoisibility  on  the  United  States  sid^  of 
the  Si  me  section  of  the  river.  This  would  be 
In  ke  ping  with  our  previous  policy  of  deal- 
ing with  the  St.  Lawrence  developttioent  as  a 
cooperative  enterprise.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  public  agency  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  has  guarded  this  resource  against 
private  exploitation  for  many  years  will  be 
able  to  furnish  St.  Lawrence  power  to  public 
powei  districts  and  rural  cooperatives  In 
neigh  jorlng  States.  • 

BENEPTS    OF    PROJECT    NATIONAL    RATHER     THAN 
SECTIONAL    IN     SCOPE 

In  Accordance  with  Its  traditional  pollcv. 
the  l^atlonal  Grange  supports  the  Gr^at 
LakesiSt.  Lawrence  project  as  a  public  im- 
proveftient  that  will  bring  permanent  bene- 
fits to  the  entire  Nation,  and  not  merely  to 
one  class  of  our  people  or  to  one  section  of 
CUT  country. 
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Several  members  of  the  committee  have 
raised  the  question  as  to  v  hat  effect  it  will 
hav6  upon  the  great  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  regions  lying  west  and  southwest  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Fiocky  Mountains. 
Undoubtedly,  the  people  of  this  whole  region 
will  benefit  from  the  project,  both  as  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  Farmers  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Valley.  Arkansas,  Colorado. 
Wyoming,  and  other  Inte:  lor  States  today 
ship  vast  quantities  of  farm  products  by  rail 
to  malkets  on  or  near  the  Great  Lakes  and 
thence  by  rail  or  lake-rail  to  the  great  con- 
suming centers  of  the  East.  Similarly,  the 
people  in  this  interior  area  consume  many 
products  of  the  East  which  move  by  the  same 
route.  In  both  instances,  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  offers  a  net  reduction  in  transporta- 
tion costs  which  will  Immec  lately  be  reflected 
back  to  this  interior  region 

The  interior  sections  of  the  West  will  of 
course  continue  to  use  the  lailroads  for  much 
of  their  shipping.  But  they  should  get  the 
benefit  of  lower  rates  and  the  full  extent  of 
the  savings  in  costs  which  will  result  from 
bringing  ocean  freight  vessels  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  closer  to  their  primary  mar- 
kets. This  will  be  of  advantage  not  only  to 
the  great  agricultural  areas  but  also  to  other 
sections  in  the  development  of  our  Inter- 
ccastal  as  well  as  our  fore:gn  trade. 

Tne  use  cf  all- our  transportation  facilities. 
Including  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  shipping  our  products  to  market, 
will  obviously  help  our  entire  country,  not 
hinder  it.  In  meeting  the  competition  of  other 
countries  in  the  post-war  period.  Protection 
against  cheaply  produced  Icrelgn  goods  will 
not  be  Increased  by  making  oui  methods  of 
transportation  expensive.  We  must  utilize 
each  of  our  transport  facl'.ities  that  can  be 
developed  with  maximum  offlciency.  In  ad- 
dition, we  can  and  should  revise  our  tariff 
schedules  wherever  necessary  to  insure  to  our 
producers  the  full  benefit  of  the  home  mar- 
ket. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  can  be  completed 
In  4  years,  according  to  the  estimates  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  United  States  Army. 

The  new  locks  at  the  Panama  Canal  can- 
not be  provided  before  194ii  and  many  cf  the 
battleships  now  building  as  a  part  of  a  two- 
ocean  navy  will  require  as  long  as  7  years  for 
completion.  What  the  wcrld  situation  may 
be  In  1945  we  cannot  now  loresee.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  will 
contribute  to  our  natlonil  well-being  and 
that  when  the  emergency  ends  It  will  be 
available  for  centuries  to  come  to  serve  the 
needs  of  all  our  people.  We.  therefore,  renew 
our  reccmmendation  to  Congress  to  complete 
this  great  public  improvement  on  the  St. 
LawTgnce,  by  enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 


Why  Don't  We  .Arrange  to  Produce  War 
Minerals  at  Home? 

EXTENSION  OF  ^;I^^!.■\H^:3 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

of    aft.''   N  »i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFREoE.VT.MIVES 


Thursday.  July  24.  1941 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  na- 
tional defense  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1942.  and  for  other  purposes,  is  to  be 
held  over  for  another  legislative  day.  I 
would  like  to  present  some  views  having 


a  remote  bearins  on  it.  I  did  not  take 
up  time  earlier  today,  for  I  had  hoped 
that  the  measure  would  be  put  through 
with  little  delay.  JDf  course,  there  is  no 
opportunity  now  for  further  amend- 
ment under  the  rules.  Therefore,  the 
suggestions  I  have  to  offer  are  intended 
only  for  subsequent  legislation  or  for  the 
administration  of  this  measure  in  some 
of  these  broad  powers  and  blank' t  ap- 
propriations. 

I  notice  an  appropriation  item  in  the 
bill  for  nearly  $82,000,000  for  military 
posts.  After  exhaustive  study,  pie  War 
Department  no  doubt  desires  further  de- 
velopment of  those  military  posts  located 
in  the  most  strategic,  as  well  as  favorable 
spots,  where  soldiers  can  be  be.^t  sta- 
tioned, maintained,  and  trained  with  the 
highest  degree  of  efiHciency  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  protection  to  our  country. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  item  in  the 
appropriation  and  regret  that  it  was 
pared  down  $2  000.000  from  the  estimate. 
However,  this  is  a  technical  question. 
both  as  to  the  nature  and  the  amount  of 
the  need,  on  which  I  am  not  qualified  to 
speak.  I  am  trusting  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  this  matter  to  get  the  most  for 
the  money. 

There    is    another    technical    matter 
about  which  I  may  be  unable  to  speak 
scientifically    but    cannot    refrain    from 
mentioning  it.    It  is  a  matter  of  strategic 
materials.    For  5  years  r.  vo  I  ha\e  been 
following   the   lead   of   Wo^itin   mining 
Members  in  urging  the  development  of 
w"ar  minerals  and  other  strategic  mate- 
rials within  our  own  borders.    It  seems  to 
me  extremely  unwise  that  we  continue  to 
depend   upon  foreign  sources  for  these 
vitally  needed  minerals  and  metals.    It  is 
strange  what  reluctance  is  shown  to  get 
these  things  out  of  the  ground!  at  home 
when  our   very  national  safety  depends 
upon  our  having  them  and  our  former 
supply  abroad  has  been  jeopardized  or 
entirely  cut  off.    I  doubt  whether  we  are 
in  a  very  good  position  now  with  respect 
to    those    war   materials    of    which    we 
planned  to  lay  in  a  stock  pile,  ^st  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  World  War. 
I  am  not  inclined  to  say.  "I  told  you  so." 
but  I  am  In  a  position  to  say  that  certain 
Members  of  this  body,  long  before  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  had  been  trying  to 
prevent  our  getting  into  the  very  diflS- 
culty  we  are  now  in  because  otf  the  lack 
of  these  strategic  minerals   aijd   metals. 
It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  we  do 
not  have  the  experience  again 'which  the 
country  had  in  the  first  World  War.    At 
that  tinie  we  were  caught  in  a  predica- 
ment and  our  Government  set  up  a  great 
cry,   aiking   the    mining    regibns   to    go 
ahead  and  produce  and  making  some  pro- 
vision  against   loss   for   these   new   pro- 
ducers if  the  war  should  clo.se  soon.    The 
result  was  that  many  small  mining  men 
invested  heavily  getting  ready  5 o  produce 
the  war  minerals  and  found  c^^Oi  before 
their   plants  were   constructed   or   com- 
pleted that  there  was  no  longer  a  need 
for  their  anticipated  output.    This  severe 
individual   loss  was  not  fulls   compen- 
sated for  in  all  cases  and  it  has  left  a 
bitter  memory  in  the  minds  of  many  min- 
ing men.     I  am  positive  that   we  have 
within  our  limits  almost  all  of  the  stra- 
tegic minerals,  but  we  have  done  little  or 
nothing  to  encourage  production.    Time 


will  not  p"  ! '-"''t  the  suegestions  tliat  ccme 
to  my  mir.d  as  to  the   be.-t    \\  ay   l,ir  us 
now  to  encourage  such  home  p;i  duct;,  n. 
This  matter  occurs  to  me  today   be- 
cause of  a  relatively  small  amount  that 
I  find  in  this  bill  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  its  study     I  be!i(v<   ;'  ha.-  b''>'n  ydc- 
gested  that  something  tught  to  bi  d^Mie 
toward   developing    western    coal    fields. 
I  wonder  if  it  has  ever  been  pointed  cut 
that    there    is    coal    in    Arizona?      Yes; 
there's  a  lot  of  coal  in  Ar.zona.  but  per- 
haps most  of  it  is  on  the  Ir.d-an  rc.^<r- 
vations.    I  assure  you  it  is  \m  .i  ...  k- d  v;p 
on  an  Indian  resi-rvation.    There  i.-  a  lot 
of  natural  wealth  in   my  State   and   in 
other  Western  States  lacked  up  by  the 
action  of  this  Government  and  some  cf 
it  locked  up  by  governmental   Inaction. 
I  am  tcld  by  men  v/ho  know  tl.at  theie 
are   great    quantities   cf    manganese    en 
an  Indian   reservation   in   Arizona.     Of 
course,  under  present    !a,v,   ;t    will   stay 
right  there  even  '.f  we  have  to  have  some 
other  country  to  make  our  steel,     I  doubt 
whether  the  Indians  will  i  v.  i  make  u-e 
of  it   for  themselves  but   they  niicht   be 
willing  to  permit  it.E  use  in  a  rr.a'ter  of 
national  defense,  especially  if  some  roy- 
alty were  paid  them.    The  whole  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  seems  to  hinge  upon  this, 
that  we  know  wliat  we  need  but  appar- 
ently we  do  not  know  that  we  have  it. 


Extension    of    Service    Time    Under    the 
Selective  Service  Act 


EXl  ENSIGN   OF  RLMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.LARRABEE 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  HEPRESENT.^IIVES 


Thursdcy.Juty  24  1941 


Mr.  LARRABLE.  Mr.  Speak-r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  cfTer  a  statement  of  my  views  la- 
voring  the  extension  of  the  service  time 
of  selectees  under  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Training  and  S"rv;ce  Act  of 
1940. 

The  question  of  extendmp  time  of  se- 
lectees in  military  training:  under  p:r\i- 
sions  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940.  while  very  unpleasant  to 
consider,  can  be  based  only  on  the  ques- 
tion of  national  necessity— thf  nec(  ssity 
of  making  adequate  provision  lor  tiie  se- 
curity and  protection  cf  our  Nation,  our 
people,  our  homes,  and  property. 

We  should  have  learned  from  recent 
events,  in  which  we  have  seen  one  nation 
after  another,  unprepared  to  defend 
themselves  against  ruthless  invasion,  fall 
to  brutal  and  unprovoked  attack  of  war- 
mad  dictators.  If  we  have  learned  noth- 
ing else,  we  must  have  learned  that  we 
cannot  wait  until  attack  has  b<en 
launched  against  us,  o:  w.ir  has  b<en  de- 
clared, to  prepare  an  ccuquate  dclense 
force.  France.  Belgium,  the  N.'ihcrlands. 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  Balkans, 
Greece,  and  other  nations  who  felt  tl»at 
the  military  and  naval  forces  they  had 
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c.eated  prior  to  the  attack  would  b*^  suffi- 
cient to  in.-u:t'  th'  ir  security.  aWdkened 
tto  late  to  thf  bitttr  realization  tiuit  they 
had  ii>t«  nt,d  too  loji^  to  ciictate.s  of 
fcenf  mien  t. 

The  :ni  >r  loyal  aiid  patriotic  service  we 
can  rtnder  U/d.iy  is  to  mak-  every  effort 
U'itiun  (  ur  power  to  be  prepared  f'>r  any 
€■-. eiitu.i.uy.  whenever  it  may  tarr..-.  Re- 
cent develupinents  abroad  werf  ,^uch  tiiat 
v.e  nui-t  reaiize  cur  Nation  li  in  [ur  sreal- 
er  perd  today  tlian  it  was  1  year  ago, 
U'hen  S'Hie  officials,  including  some  Mem- 
ber'- of  Ccncres.-,  were  led  by  sentiment 
ti)  cr. e  \\:ca\  a.v-uiancf-  that  seivice 
under  th  ■  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  would  end  withm  a  year.  Tiiat  was 
w..-hful  flunking.  The  days  of  v. i^hfal 
th.nkiP.^  are  pa.st. 

Tuday  we  must  consider  facts  alone. 
The  fact.s  are  that  if  we  lit-ld  to  the 
much-discus.H'd  implied  contract  that 
draftees  would  be  limited  to  1  year  of 
Per-. :ce.  we  shall  wreck  our  armed  force. 
Another  year  will  be  required  to  train 
another  minimum  force  to  a  meager  min- 
imum of  efficiency. 

Army  officials  have  labored  at  top 
speed  to  orpanize  and  develop  an  im- 
pre;'nable  army,  based  upon  the  small 
force  of  RefiUlars  that  were  in  .servlc<'  1 
year  ago.  They  have  scattered  tlie  se- 
lectees among  the  older,  trained,  and 
Seasoned  troops  for  traininc  purposes 
and  the  mw  troops  are  beine  developed 
f'""  a  status  of  satisfactory  rr!ici*^ncy. 
Hov\ever.  if  we  now  peiinit  the  di.scharge 
of  the,se  draftees,  we  shall  be  risht  back 
nt  tb.'-  place  where  we  .started  1  year  apn, 
\v:!!-i  a  very  small  force  of  Recular'^! 
at:t<  :ii;  whom  s-veral  thousand  new 
d.aitees.  withcut  any  training  of  any 
n,!!ure,  will  be  inhltered  for  traminp. 
All  that  we  have  pained  during  the  year, 
in  f  fleet,  will  be  lost,  and  we  will  have 
.  presented  Army  officials  with  the  im- 
possible task  of  niardms  the  Utiited 
S-ate>  territory  with  an  army  that  will 
keep  fading  away 

Efficiency  in  modern  military  tact-c- 
may  be  upheld  only  threuph  the  mainte- 
nance and  continual  improvement  of  the 
pcr.^onnel  of  available  units. 

Had  there  b-^en  developments  abroad 
during  the  past  year  which  would  have 
given  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  peril 
facmR  cur  national  interest  had  dimin- 
Ish.ed.  then  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
require  continuation  of  the  men  in  serv- 
ice. Since  condition-s  have  grown  more  I 
grave  rather  than  improved,  the  necessity  j 
for  this  unpleasant  action  is  increased 

Opponents  of  the  extfnsion  of  service 
time  place  stress  on  the  so-called  "im- 
Piud  contract  between  the  Government    ' 
and  the  draftees"  to  reiease  them  to  pri-   ^ 
vate  lite  after  12  months  of  training. 

The  act.  m  fact,  provides  for  release 
only  in  the  event  of  national  interest  is 
not  in  peril  at  the  end  cf  the  12-month 
period.  The  law  is  speH:ific  in  this  provi- 
sion.   The  act  also  gives  the  Commander 

1"  u  °^    ^^'^    ^^^y    ^^e    authority 

to  keep  the  men  in  service  without  re- 
ferring the  question  to  Congress  for  de- 
cision or  action.  The  President  has 
given  definite  proof  of  his  desire  to  be 
meticulously  scrupulous  in  handling  this 
important  matter  by  refraining  from 
using  all  the  powers  granted  in  the  act, 
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and  by  referring  the  nihtter  back  to  Con- 
gress so  thar  tile  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  may  de(ide  the  issue.  I 
appreciate  this  attitude  on  the  pan  of 
th'-  President. 

The  principal  provision,?  of  the  act 
we  re- 
Each  man  UKtucr.  c!  •  •  •  shall  serve 
12  cunxcu'lve  m.  i:ths  •  •  •  except  that 
whenever  Cur.t;:e~;  ha'  declared  th^  the  na- 
tuiml  :r]>re>t  ;.-  ;n'.pi -...  ;.i  uch  12-month 
pentd  n;ay  l>  tx-ei:ued  by  the  President  to 
•■^uch  a  :;:r>.>  .1-  may  be  necessary  in  the  In- 
terc-stf,   cf   r.atii  n  il   cleter.'^e 

Thus  all  that  is  required  to  keep  the 
men  in  camps  is  a  resolution  of  Congress 
holding  that  it  is  found  that  the  national 
interest  is  imipenled.  The  President  and 
Army  officials  have  indicated  their  desire 
that  the  matter  be  trcatrd  in  the  demo- 
cratic wa^y  after  open  hearings  and  de- 
bate in  Congress.  This  is  possible,  even 
in  the  emerpency.  becau'^e  it  will  be  sev- 
eral week.';  before  any  cf  the  men  will 
have  completed  their  y^  ar  of  training. 

Conere!:.'5jR-ent  all  the  wav  in  providing 
for  eventualities  in  drafting  this  act. 
The  law  further  reads  that — 

E-irh  ttich  man  fsei.c'f^d  f^r  service  under 
F-cv;mc::~  cf  thp  arv  yif.;  completlm  Of 
his  peri'  d  of  training  and  service  •  •  » 
:^haU  bp  trani-ferred  tc  a  reserve  component 
of  tlie  i.,n;l  cr  naval  forces  of  the  United 
Stai..=  ;  fijid  U!.t;l  he  attains  the  age  of  45  or 
until  the  e.xpiration  of  the  period  of  10  years 
after  such  tran.^fer,  or  until  he  is  discharged 
from  ?u.:h  reserve  ccmn^-n'-nt.  whichever  oc- 
cur.^ first,  he  .^hall  be  dpfmed  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  reserve  ccmponent  and  shall  be 
s-ubj.-ct  TO  i^u.-h  additional  training  as  may 
now  or  hereafter  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  law  clearly  intends  that  the  men 
be  not  entirely, severed  from  obligation  to 
mch  additional  df>fense  duty  as^  may  be 
necessary.  The  law  does  not  provide  for 
actual  or  complete  discharge  after  12 
months  but  for  automatic  transfer  to  the 
Reserve  forces. 

As  Reservist.^  they  then  become  imme- 
diately .subject  to  active  dutv  at  such 
time  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  feels 
I  tiieir  services  are  need- d. 
f  Accordinely  the  President  could  with- 
f  out  breach  of  faith  and  without  uair 
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tion  of  any  powers  which  have  net  al- 
ready been  granted  him  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Constitution,  recall  everv  man  to 
additional  duty  for  duration  of  ti;e  emer- 
gency as  soon  as  the  rou'me  of  his  trans- 
fer from  the  12-month  training  period  as 
a  selectee  to  the  Reserve  forces  had  been 
completed. 

In  refu.sing  to  resort  to  this  section  of 
the  law.  the  President  has  held  to  his 
faith  in  democratic  processes  and  his 
faith  that  Members  of  Congress  will  be 
fearless  and  able  enough  to  ri:,e  above 
political  expediency  and  consider  and  act 
upon  the  question  in  the  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

However,  if  it  should  develop  that  Con- 
gress does  not  authorize  the  sugcested 
extension  by  a  new  and  specific  act  or 
adoption  of  a  resolution  declaring  the 
national  interest  to  be  imperiled  the 
President  will  most  likely  be  required  to 
authorize  the  War  Department  to  resort 
to  the  alternative  of  transferring  the 
men,  immediately,  to  the  Reserves  and 
then  call  them  up  from  those  ranks  un- 


der authority  of  existing  law  for  furthe 
service.'      Ml' 

I  feel  that  It  would  be  very  dangerous 
for  Congress  to  force  the  President  ancl 
Army  officials  into  this  necessity.  | 

There  is  some  misapprehension  also  ag 
to  the  extent  of  the  expression  or  action 
defeired  of  Congress  at  this  time.  It  has 
been  misstated  that  it  is  proposed  in 
peftiding  or  suggested  legislation  to  au- 
thbrize  the  President  tOL,^send  selectees 
otitside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There 
delfinitely  is  no  such  clause  or  provision 
in  proposed  new  legislation  which  would 
giTe  the  President  and  Army  officials  such 
authority.  It  Is  my  personal  opinion 
that  if  the  time  should  cxDrae  when  the 
Pnesident  would  feel  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tlajnal  interest  to  take  such  action  he  will 
call  upon  Congress  to  decide  whether  or 
noft  such  action  Is  to  be  taken.  This, 
shculd  clear  up  the  question  of  foreignj 
service  for  selectees,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  the  emergency  may  become  more 
acUte. 

iTie  President  has  expressed  his  desire 
that  provision  be  made  to  relieve  indi- 
vidual cases  of  undue  hardship,  and  also 
to  relieve  older  men  whom  he  feels  in  jus- 
tice, should  be  permitted  to  resume  civil- 
ian life  as  quickly  as  their  services  can  be 

spared. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Chief 
Executive  has  taken  into  consideration 
the  desirability  of  discharges  for  some 
when  their  discharge  will  .serve  to  re- 
licte  suffering  in  their  families  or  serve 
other  good  purpose. 

(tongrcss  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  provisions  for  the  relief  of  such 
cases,  and  I  feel  certain  that  these  situa- 
tions will  be  taken  into  consideration  and 
adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
proper  and  early  action. 

ft  is  obvioiLs  that  those  best  able  to 
evaPuate  the  needs  for  adequate  defense 
ara  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the 
national  interest  is  sufficiently  imperiled 
as  (to  require  the  proposed  extension  of 
service  time.  It  is  likewise  obvious  that 
mott  of  those  who  are  opposing  the  ex- 
tension of  .service  time  are  neither  quali- 
fied by  knowledge  available  to  them  or 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  for  ade- 
quate defense  to  sit  in  judgment  of  this 
que.stion,  on  which  the  future  security  of 
our  Nation  may  depend. 

It  is  also  deeply  significant  that  not 
one  voice  of  opposition  that  I  have  heard 
raised  against  the  proposed  extension 
even  so  much  as  suggests  consideration 
of  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the- 
natlonal  interest  is  imperiled.  « 

Most  of  those  who  are  opposing  exten- 
sion of  service  time— at  least  most  of 
those  voices  of  opposition  that  I  have 
heard— seek  to  base  their  case  on  the 
charge  or  claim  that  the  Government 
'•made  a  sacred  obligation  with  the  se- 
lectees not  to  continue  their  training 
period  for  more  than  a  year." 

I  find  nothing  in  the  law.  nothing  in 
the  record,  which  bears  this  out,  although 
it  is  true  that  such  assurances  may  be 
implied  from  some  cf  the  debate  on  the 
bill.  The  law,  quoted  above,  surely  sets' 
forth  no  contract  for  discharge  of  men 
from  training  at  the  end  cf  12  months  in 
the  event  of  continued,  increased,  or  ex- 
tended peril. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  many 
per.sons  inywhere  v.ho  in  their  own 
minds  feel  that  the  national  interest  is 
not  in  peril.  In  the  light  cf  most  recent 
developments  abroad  it  is  clearly  obvious 
that  so  long  as  the  present  conflict  con- 
tinues, even  on  foreign  lands,  our  own 
nafonal  interest  is  in  peril. 

It  is  evident  that  ever  in  the  heat  of 
the  debate  on  the  original  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  a  year  ago.  Congress  realized  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  this  eventu- 
ality, and  made  provision  in  the  drajftmg 
of  the  law.  In  the  liglU  of  sober  reason- 
ing, the  anticipated  eventuality  for  which 
proviSion  was  made  a  year  ago  is  a  sober 
fact  today. 

From  the  recommendations  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Arm.y  has  made  and  the 
stalenients  made  by  the  President,  it  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  President  feels 
that  it  is  best  in  the  interests  of  har- 
mony, ana  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  fcr 
Congress  to  assume  the  responsibihty  of 
making  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  service  of  the  men  shall  be  extended. 
In  so  doing,  the  officers  of  the  Army  and 
the  President  have  made  it  plain  tliat  in 
a  matter  of  such  importance  they  do  not 
wish  to  assume  the  power  that  has  al- 
ready been  granted  them  and  which 
power  appears  to  not  liave  been  thor- 
oughly understood.  It  appears  that  tliey 
prefer  that  the  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, again,  to  be  hearc.  through  their 
elected  representatives  on  this  subject. 

The  service  of  the  men  in  training  in 
the  armed  forces,  cr  at  least  many  of 
them,  is  seriously  needed.  The  Prt  si- 
dent  knows  this  and  he  knows  that  he 
has  the  power  to  keep  them  in  service, 
unde-  terms  of  existing  law.  without  fur- 
ther action  by  Congress.  The  fact  that 
he  does  know  it.  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
asked  Congress  to  decide,  should  be  ade- 
quate proof  that  the  President  has  every 
desire  to  be  conscientiously  scrupulous 
in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Perhaps  many  of  the  m.en  now  in 
training  could  be  persuaded  by  appeal  to 
patriotism,  by  other  inducement,  or  their 
liking  for  the  service,  to  si':n  up  for  an 
added  2  years,  equaling  a  Regular  Army 
enlistm.ent. 

But  those  who  may  be  needed  most  for 
their  skill  or  training  to  keep  combat  and 
technical  groups  intact,  might  prefer  to 
return  to  private  life  and  that  action 
could  easily  result  in  complete  disorgan- 
ization of  the  entire  defense  force. 

Army  officers  have  pointed  out  that 
draftees  necessarily  have  been  filtered 
in  among  the  Regular  and  National 
Guard  troops  in  order  to  make  the  most 
use  of  their  civilian  skills,  tliht  some  of 
them  fill  key  positions  in  specialized  task 
units,  and  that  some  are  on  duty  in 
Hawaii.  Alaska,  or  Atlantic  bases  where 
their  transfer  and  replacement  would  act 
to  disrupt  the  program  for  months. 

A  year  ago  when  Congress  passed  the 
selective  service  law.  many  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  were  hope- 
ful that  developments  abroad  would  be 
such  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  training  of  men  for 
periods  of  longer  than  12  months.  We 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  existing 
threat  would  exist  at  the  expiration  of 


the  first  year's  training  period.  Wc  did 
hope  and  pray  that  it  would  ,hot  long 
continue.  \ 

Today,  we  do  know  that  the  etncrgency 
has  not  cleared.  We  do  know  that  Uie 
danger  ccntinues.  and  that,  in- fact,  the 
threat  against  the  national  inlierest  has 
become  even  greater. 

Per  the  conditions  that  exist  and  the 
increased  danger  we  now  must' realize  is 
facing  us,  we  are  required  to 'plan  and 
prepare.  However  unpleasant^  the  fact 
may  bs.  the  time  is  past  to  regkrd  Army 
draft  service  as  just  1  year  of  g<jcd  train- 
ing. Congress  is  forced,  or  soo^i  will  be, 
by  conditions  over  which  we  in  the 
United  States  have  no  control,  to  re- 
quire unlimited  service  for  draftees. 
Congress  is,  or  soon  will  be,  forced  to 
keep  present  service  men  in  service  or 
work  out  a  compromise. 

The  only  a'ternative  is  to  offer  Gen. 
Ge'-«rge  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
impossible  task  of  guarding  the  United 
States  with  an  army  that  will  keep  fad- 
ing away. 

We  face  enemies  with  armies  of  mil- 
lions of  men.  The  Repular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  a  year  ago,  was  made  up 
of  some  200,000  men  experienced  m  co- 
operation as  combat  or  defense  units. 
These  were  broken  up  and  to  them  some 
600.000  draftees  were  added,  to  spread 
them  for  more  adequate  training  of  the 
new  recruits.  Surely  it  is  quite  plain  that 
to  discharge  so  many  partially  trained 
m.en  in  the  face  of  e:^isting  conditions 
would, serve  only  to  give  new  courage  to 
the  aggressor  nations. 

Tliere  is  also  another  factor  of  utmost 
importance  that  we  must ,  consider. 
Modern  armies  must  be  technical  as  no 
army  before  has  been.  It  is  necessary 
that  complete  familiarity  wdth  tanks, 
new  types  of  armored  cars,  new  types 
of  guns;  some  of  them,  such  as  antiair- 
craft guns  and  long-range  field  rifles, 
requiring  the  higlicst  degree  of  skill  to 
operate — a  skill  that  is  not  easily  de- 
veloped in  a  year  of  training,  especially 
when  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  im- 
plements and  materials  as  quickly  as 
they  should  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Arir.y  officials. 

Coupled  with  training  in  the  skill  of 
operating  these  defense  machines  is  the 
requirement  of  skill  in  mobility — the 
skill  to  move  the  machines  quickly  from 
one  field  of  operation  to  anotlier.  And. 
in  our  defense  program,  we  are  required 
to  prepare  to  move  the  defense  ma- 
chines to  any  possible  place  of  entry  of 
any  possible  aggressor.  Our  lands  are 
broad.  Our  herders  and  shore  lines  are, 
long.  Our  defenders  niu.n  be  trained! 
adequately  in  the  art  of  mo\infr  as  small 
units,  or  as  large  units,  or  perhaps,  as 
as  entire  force,  from  one  point  to  another 
far  distant.  They  must  be  skilled  in 
moving  at  a  pace  that  no  ether  army  has 
ever  moved. 

We  are  told,  and  the  mfcrrnation  comes 
from  those  best  qualified  t-i  know,  that 
we  need  an  army  skilled  in  these  defense 
tactics,  of  about  1,000.000  men.  And 
that  we  will  likely  need  this  army  more 
in  the  future  than  we  have  needed  it  in 
the  past  year  is  beyond  doubt  or  ques- 
tion—regardless of  whether  or  not  we 
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may  be  attacked.  We  knew  now  th:it  if 
En  attack  should  ocnie  it  will  be  in  the 
future  and  for  Ihat  date  we  mu?t  be 
prepared. 

To  the  highly  sli^led  armylof  l.OOO.COO, 
we  are  be^t  advised,  we  Should  have 
another  2  000.000  trained  men  that  could 
be  called  in  for  gv&\e  emercency,  to  repel 
an  actual  attack  or  invasiom  attempt, 
should  such  arise. 

Those  opposing  n  large  aitny  say  that 
Htler  conquered  France  with  about  12 
p&nzer  units  comprising  stme  200  003 
men  supported  by  scma  3.000  pilots  of  at- 
tack planes  and  aive-bombers.  Tliat 
may  all  be  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
many  thousands  pf  other  men  were  in 
constant  training,  or  were  on  guard  at 
other  borders.  I^tler  had  no  such  ex- 
panse of  land  as  that  of  the  United  Sta'es 
to  guard,  and  it  is  also  known  that  he 
managed  to  rotate  his  troops,  replacing 
the  worn  and  injured  men  at  the  front 
at  intervals  with  well-trained,  fresh 
troops  quickly  transferred  from  quiet 
guard  posts  on  other  bordere. 

We  will  do  well  to  learn  our  lesson  in 
modern  warfare  from  th^se  who  have 
been  successfully  prosecuting  m.odern 
war  abroad  and  be  so  prepared  that  ag- 
gressors will  have  no  desiie  to  attempt  to 
lodge  an  attack  upon  us. 

Another  argument  brought  forth  by 
those  who  oppose  continuation  of  draft- 
ees in  service  is  their  claim  that  the  de- 
fense production  program  has  failed  to 
provide  adequate  arms,  implements,  and 
machines  for  the  proper  training  for  men 
and  that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply 
on  hand  to  warrant  contintiation  cf  nr  n 
in  training  service. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  their  claim  of 
inadequate  supply  were  true.  *hat  fact 
alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  to  hold 
the  men  in  service— to  require  that  they 
be  held  in  training  until  th'v  have  at 
least  had  ample  oppoi'tunity  to  be 
schooled  in  the  actual  usage  cf  mec'.-.a- 
nized  equipment. 

However,  the  figures  released  this  week 
by  the  War  Department  at  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Defense  Investigating.  Com- 
mittee do  not  support  these  claims  of 
insufficient  materials. 

The  figures  released  by  the  War  De- 
partment are  as  follows: 

Ordnance:  Procurement  of  latest  types 
of  weapons  is  cont-inuine  at  an  acceler- 
ated pace,  with  apprcxim;-.-' '.y  $2,000.- 
000.000  having  been  spent  for  equipi...  nt 
and  $60,000,000  for  new  plants. 

Aviation:  The  indu-^try  ha?  orders  for 
74,000  military  aircraft,  and  it  cciveied 
$625,000,000  worth  of  equipment  m  1940, 
a  250-percpnt  boost  over  1939;  22  manu- 
facturers already  have  increased  1941  de- 
hveries  300  percent  over  those  of  1940. 

Con,struction:  The  Quartermaster 
Corps  has  completed  or  is  completmc  on 
schedule  a  250-project  construction  pro- 
gram costing  $1,900,000,030. 

Motorization:  There  v.ere  29  85^  ve- 
hicles en  hand  July  1.  1940  A  total  of  t 
$296,176,000  was  appropriated  for  mo- 
torization during  the  past  year;  cf  the 
233.084  new  vehicles  provided  for.  209. o41 
have  been  ordered  and  103. 3S5  delivered. 
Engineers:  Of  $638,909,811  made  avail- 
able for  Air   Corps  construction  wcik, 
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h;(  h  a^  b.v  -;  ar.c!  ^chnols.  $400  000  COO 
ha-  b(-»  n  >  :.,,t:  .'f  !:  not  mclU:1in«  wc  .k 
on  '■. ..; -cv.--  tu,-t.-,.  41  percent  of  th.s  v\(  ,k 
has  been  concluded.  A  total  of  S26,:i77.- 
000  h.<-  b  n  -p«  nt  fr:  th-i  pa.^l  f.-c^l  Vrar. 
aiu:  $tiri(.0  000  is  iidled.for  txp«ruiu>jre 
this  year. 

The  ni*w  Armv  arprnprliition  b;'!  rffi- 
cisls  of  the  War  D  parrmpr.^  P'>':-.'  cut, 
will  enable  thi.  Army!'!  pr  ■cu:'^  'h  ?reat 
d'-n!  n-.nrf  -quipmfnr"  f.,r  r..  m.  r  "-'anized 

d.\.=  :  -lis 

V-':.;;.-  u  i,  f;;ink;v  Rc.:.:---d  that 
pr>'.:*'  :■  prr  fi';r'i':n  '•p'-"d  u.ll  ]v'  rpquird 
in  r  ■■;:•  r  'n  pr'-'\-:df'  n'-s:  f^<-a;y  siipplirc  'o 
f-f  pi  ..  f,  f  t;-,  ^(-jtIj;,-,  ma'iT::i!<:  anci  rf;u.p- 
m(  .:*  v>.  h;rh  ;r  mils*  !>•  a-.-urr'-d  miLh'  b>' 
lost  rr  fif-^rnyt'ci  in  u.~e  or  worn  ru':n 
frn;n:r?  ar'i'.'ify,  :'  app  ar<  frori  the 
nb  •,'•'  ';.;'iir''>  fhri'  wp  nerd  havf  r.'^  fear 
C(  r.r-.  rnir^n  •) n  ad'^q'iAte  si;pp'y  of  arms, 
orc'.r.j.r.C'^  and  rnf\'han:cal  fquipmert  for 
s'J< '-.'id    Tainir.e   artivin-. 

G:r.-:ds  ct  the  Army,  p re,. j^^sii'd  rf  tr.e 
bf~t  ;i' ,>;lablf  mffjrma'iop.  on  this  -ubj'^ct 
hav</  L'.ven  u^  thi.-  rt-.-uranc*'  and  or.  thi.s 
a,s-u;an»'e  wc  are  rrq'.iupci  to  fly 

In  the  face  of  ihtsf  fact.<;,  th-'.-p  pcs.'^i- 
bil.tits.  and  m  vi-  w  nf  cur  d>'fin!te  kp.^'.v!- 
ed.'r  that  the  ultimate  cri^i:,  at  ]ea-f  has 
n.  t  p,i.--d  p.-rbab.'y  has  not  y-'t  devel- 
oped. I  ra-1  .-,>  .  ir.y  \\\..y  c'.ear  to  fo;:n;v  nii 
cour-t  c'l:-  r  th.an  thnr  of  supp.^rtr.i''  the 
rcqt:e-t  'h.i*  Cr;it;rovN  art  to  continue  the 
SPiviee  p..;-:. id  cf  th^'  selectees  for  the 
dura '.on  of  the  e  .'nertjency, 

I  r-n)  not  wilhn.g  to  b-^  a  party  to  any 
act,  r-  :\\vil\(  -s  of  hoT  dista-^teful  the  dti'y 
cf  -hi-  de  '-.en  n^ay  Le  to  mt ,  tha'  may 
rruhi-C'  :  ';,.  fu'i;:--  -ecurhy  of  eur  Na- 
tion and  ail  ui  ih  •  people  of  our  Nat. en. 
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HON.  KENRY  0.  TALLE 


IN  THE   H'ol- .-:•£:  OF  REPRICES  lATIVLS 


Thf^d.y  Ju!;j  24.  mi 


Mr  1  AI  LE  Mr  Sp-  aker,  a.«:  p<  int'^d 
rw.  ;n  rn^.  pr.  fare  -o  Farmers'  Bnile-m 
No.  666  iso.!,,i  by  the  Depaitm'.nt  of 
Aericuhure  Mi-  '■foot-and-mouth  disea-e 
1.-^  one  (f  tr.e  m.o..-t  univt  rsal  diseases  of 
ca"i.  a,s  ueli  a,-  one  r  f  tlie  mo^t  difScult 
to  -  ip;  re.,  •'  It  ..  a  di.sea.-e  wh.ich  takes 
It.-  tei;;  iio.t  onlv  ainonc  cattle  bt;t  it 
•'^'•'•■^•-  -1'  i-th.er  farm  an:nial.s  a.s  well. 
Tr.a'  !'  IS  d:;T;.ult  to  eradicate  once  i' 
h.i.>  taken  root  i.s  a'tested  to  by  th.e  fact 
th.it  •■.n  m.ost  Eaiopoan  co;;ntr:cs  tlie 
i.i.-e.i-e  ..a-  Liainedi  such  a  foothoild  tliat 
It  ha.s  probAbiy  become  a  permanent  in- 
fe  'len  •■ 

A;  'he  present  time  this  dread  disease 
de^,>  n.  t  e.\;<:  ;n  oi;r  country  but  in  years 
pa.^t  It  ha--  been  a  costly  evil.  In  the 
bulletin  already  quoted  it  is  stated  liiat — 


Th  .•  U:..'  ■<-!  Sh-»'  hd;  sufttred  nine  foot- 
ai.a-aiuu'>.i»  vibiiaLi.^iis.  rangaig  in  date  from 
1870  to  1929.  Fcrtunately,  after  persistent 
eftorts  by  th*  Goverament.  the  States,  local 
authorities,  and  Individual  stockmen,  each 
outbreak  was  entirely  stamped  out. 

I:  :  -  therefore,  a  threatening  evil  at  all 
t.r^i-:,-,  and  alert  atrentlcn  ^h  uld  be  paid 
to  the  timely  warning  of  D: .  li  A  Seidell, 
chief  of  the  division  of  aiumal  industry 
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the  fol- 
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I     Henry    O     T-- 


in  my  Slate,  a: 
lov.ng  letter: 

J-lTATK  cr  Iowa, 
NT  r  F  AcarcuLTURE. 
s  Momcs.  July  22,  1941. 

-  E 

•  itatives, 
Wr-'-'hingtclft.  D  C. 
Df«r  Sth  H  '  .'  r\-^  -cr'2  if  enacted,  would 
pve  ;raibcr.-v  u  tre  >^'cse\cryot  the  Treasury 
to  lift  the  t<ixii*Lary  unbi.rgo  en  chilled  and 
frozen  meat  carcas-t.-,  i.-eni  ccur.tnes  where 
foot-and-mouth  diie^se  and  rinderpest  exist. 
The  recent  ruling  cf  the  Attorney  General 
admitting  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  car- 
ca.-j:,e?  fmm  Tierra  del  Fneeo  perils  the  live- 
stork  :r.du,<:-rv  ai.d  'h  human  health  of  this 
ct  u:.:;  y 

Cei.^ress  shook;  enact  legislation  that  will 
protect  this  Nation  frcm  the  disastrous  con- 
dooon  that  would  result  frcm  the  lifting  of 
this  embargo  which  is  our  only  defense 
!■:  =  '  the  introduction  cf  these  two  most 
c!"::  ciiseases,  namely,  rinderpest  and 
-a:,ri-nicu?h  disease.  The  latter  Is  the 
t  cirfado  of  all  livestock  diseases  and  af- 
-  a.l  clcv  :i-o  cf  food -producing  animals 
a.-    \*ail   us   '.'toer.s 

Ti>'  virus  or  germs  of  these  diseases  are 
net  aSeeted  by  freezing  and  can  be  carried 
en  shoes,  clothing,  or  by  poultry,  birds,  dogs. 
etc  .  that  have  been  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
cf  the  infected   annnals.     Furthermore,   this 
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Will  live   in   : 

9   monti;s   c; 


tJie  lean  or  muscular  tis- 

•urr-    the  internal  organs. 

:     'he    disea.'^d    animals. 

'■■   that   uiis  Virus  or  germ 

carcasses  for  a  period  cf 

er. 

A:  the  present  time  the  United  States  and 
Canad.T  are  the  ortly  countries  free  of  rtnder- 
l>e?t  aod  foot-and-mouth  dist^ase  During 
the  winter  of  1914  and  1315.  we  had  quite  a 
sevciv'  outbreak  ef  foot-and-mouth  disease  In 
Iowa  nod  .-me  (t  the  other  States  which 
Cv).-t  tiu'  ati,-t.-5  miiiions  cf  dollars  to  destroy 
all  a.uiv.als  on  the  infected  farms. 

If  it  IS  necessary  for  us  to  import  meat 
products  frcm  the  foreign  countries  where 
these  diseases  exist,  they  should  be  in  a 
canned  form  where  the  meat  has  been  prop- 
eo-.  cc  ked  aS  that  Is  the  only  sure  means  of 
G.'-oyir.y;  the  ^organisms  that  cause  these 
di.-ea,-<s 

Til  I. king  you  for  any  ccnsidcration  you 
wi..  ^uve  us  on  this  measure.  I  am 

Vtiy  truly  ycur.-. 

H     .A     SZIDTLL. 

Chief,   D-'ivic  !   rt  A'lVnal  Industry. 

Mr.  Sp^-akfr,  fainiinc  ;nvch»>  ~  many 
n.-ks  and  hazard-.  Some  of  the  risks 
such  as  diougnts  and  windstorms  can- 
ik"  be  controlled.  But  oxptrience  over 
a  ton^;  period  of  ytai:>  h.a^  pi'  ved  that 
the  loot-and-mouLl:  di.-oave  can  be  erad- 
ieated.  although  the  rtu-.edy  ;s  a  costly 
one.  It  Ls  saufu-  and  ih.e.-por  to  pre- 
vent it  fuim  taking  rov;t.  The  old  ad- 
age tliat  -an  ounce  of  preveniion  is  worth 
a  pe-)und  of  cure"  was  never  more  fully 
applicable  than  in  a  matter  of  this  char- 
acter. Let  us  beware  of  tlie  fuoi-aaJ- 
mouth  disease. 


General  Welfare  .Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nCN.  PAT  M.CARRAN  I 

I  OF    NEVADA 

IN  TH^  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  WILLIAM  L.^NGER,  CF 

I     NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninpcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RacoRD  a  very  interesting  speech  'by 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  LfNGERj  en  the  General  Welfare  Act 
now  pending  in  Congress. 

Therje  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  crtiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follclws: 

Senatpr  Langik.  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends, 
I  bring  tou  greetings  from  each  and  every  cue 
of  the  pnlted  States  Senators  interested  in 
a  decent  pension  for  our  senior  citizens.  I  am 
here  to  ^ell  you  that  we  in  the  S?nste  ate  not 
lagging  hn  interest  in  your  measure,  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act,  H  R  1410  In  tatklng  to  i-iy 
cclleagujes  en  the  Senpoe  ftocr  and  in  the 
cloak  rocms.  I  find  a  growirg  sentiment  for  a 
reai-onalile  flat  Federal  annuity  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

SILNATE    SEEKS    GUAHANTT    FOB    ALL 

( leijiand  has  resulted  in  a  resolution 

No.    129)     being    adopted    by    the 

States   Senate    to    appoint    a   special 

of  seven  Senators  to  Inquire  into 

ings  o:  the  Social  Security  Act  and  to 

te  the  ways  and  means  for  bringing 

early    realization   cf   a   minimum 

for  all  reaching  the  aze  of  retirement 

not  gainfully  employed. 

WELFARE    ACT    ONLY    ME-VSLTIE    FILLING 
THE  BILL 

I  am  supporting  all  old-age  pension 
there  is  only  one  jneasure  pending 
United  States  Congress  which  fails 

within  the  purview  of  this  resoluticn, 
is  tiie  General  Weh'are  Act.  H.  R. 

ihlch  I  have  introduced  a  companlcn 

in  the  Senate  known  as  Senate  bill 
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COMMITTEE    APPOINTED 


Tlie  \  ice  President  has.  pursuant  to  the 
resoluticn  I  mentlohed.  appointed  the  follow- 
ing men  bers  of  the  Senate  to  strv'e  on  this 
committ?e:  Sheridan  Downey  (Democrat),  oX 
California,  who  introduced  the  resolution; 
Tom  CoilNALLT  (Democrat) ,  of  Texas;  Clauce 
Pepper  toemocrat),  of  Florida;  Theodore  F. 
Green  (pemocrat).  cf  Rhode  Is!and;  Robert 
M,  La  F*llette,  Jr.  (Progressive),  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Jo4n'  Tho-mas  (Republican),  of  Idaho; 
and  C.  iWAYLAm)  BnooKs  (Republican)  of 
niinois.  ' 


WILL  ASSIST  AT  HEARINGS 

This  committee  is  already  functioning,  and 
hearing^  on  the  whole  subject  of  social  secu- 
rity Willi  be  begun  very  soon.  I  understand 
that  yoilr  national  executive  find  legislative 
secretar:^.  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  has  written  the 
chairman  of  this' committee  askm?  the  privi- 
lege of  b^ing  heard.  He  will  be  able,  I  knew, 
to  preseiit  valuable  data'  to  the  committee! 
which  h<  has  accumulated  in  the  4'2  years  he 
has  been!  in  Washington  working  on  this  sub- 
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Ject  I  shall  help  him  all  I  can  In  this  way, 
we  expect  to  see  another  definite  step  taken 
toward  universal  security  for  people  in  the 
sunset  cf  life  cast  aside  by  industry. 

TOOK  ON  AN  OBLIGATION 

Personally,  It  needed  no  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  your  legislative  representative  to  get 
me  interested  in  the  General  Welfare  Act. 
Like  Dr  Larrasee.  who  introduced  the  bill  In 
the  House.  I  looked  Mr  Johnson  up  and  told 
him  of  my  interest.  And  the  whole  subject  of 
cld-agc  pensions  Is  by  no  means  new  to  me. 
When  1  was  Governor  of  North  Dakota  I  was 
proud  to  be  called  the  farmers'  friend,  and 
I  sponsored  many  measures  to  alleviate  the 
distress  of  the  poor  and  the  aged.  I  realized, 
however,  that  these  were  mere  palliatives  and 
that  the  real  remedy  must  come  from  our 
Nation's  Capital  So  when  I  got  into  the  race 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  I  accepted  a 
very  definite  obligation,  an  obligation  which  I 
am  now  endeavoring  to  fulfill  through  my 
work  in  behalf  of  your  measure,  which  I 
think  is  the  best  In  the  pension  field. 

FCR    protection,    NOT  EXPLOITATION 

Merely  reading  the  measure,  you  will  see 
that  Mr.  Johnson  is  more  concerned  with 
giving  real  protection  to  the  aged  than  with 
leadins  thorn  on  with  false  hopes  to  an  un- 
realizable Utopia.  First  he  decided  that  the 
old  people  must  be  protected  by  a  proper  floor 
under  pensions,  something  to  keep  them  from 
falling  into  the  ba.<=ement.  No  one  else  in  the 
pension  field  seemed  to  care  about  that. 
They  were  all  concerned  with  how  much  they 
could  hold  out  to  our  needy  elderly  citizens 
as  a  maximum  or  top  pension  regardless  of 
any  actual  chance  of  getting  it.  Not  so  with 
your  legislative  representative.  He  said  that 
the  old  people  must  be  protected,  not  ex- 
ploited. So  he  put  In  a  floor  of  630,  below 
which  pensions  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  in 
any  State  or  under  any  circumstances.  Tills 
feature  attracted  my  attention  especially. 

RESERVE  FVND  TO   PROTECT  AGED 

Reading  further.  I  noticed  that  he  had  even 
provided  for  a  reserve  fund  to  make  certain 
that  the  annuitants  wculd  really  get  the 
guaranteed  pension  called  for  in  the  bill 
This  set  me  to  thinking  as  to  what  wculd 
really  happen  If  the  war  should  end  sud- 
denly and  all  cu  defense  industries  should 
stop.  Would  not  the  revenue  under  the  bill 
drop  appreciably  and  wculd  not  more  of  cur 
aged  be  thrown  cut  of  work  and  be  forced 
to  apply  for  the  pension  to  which  they  would 
thereby  become  entitled?  I  could  see  that 
there  might  be  a  squeezing  of  both  ends 
against  the  middle  and  that  the  aged  would 
be  the  victims  unless  a  proper  reserve  fund 
were  provided  in  the  bill — something  to  guar- 
antee that  they  would  actually  get  the  $30 
each  month  without  fail  and  not  $28  or  $18 
or  $8,  due  to  a  falling  tax  yield  and  an  In- 
creasing pension  roll. 

E\EN    FUNERAL    BENEFITS    P^.OV^DED 

As  I  read  further.  I  said  to  myself,  why 
he  has  even  provided  for  funeral  benefits  In 
this  bill— another  absolute  essential  of  any 
program  aiming  at  decent  care  for  our  aged. 

SOUND  TAX  BASE  MOST  IMPORTANT 

Then  I  checked  on  the  tax  base  to  support 
the  fnea-^ure— which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
main  thing  in  a  measike  of  this  type.  Could 
it  be  that  the  measure  also  had  a  sound  tax 
base?  If  so,  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  Jump 
right  in  and  support  It  to  the  limit  of  my 
ability.  I  turned  the  pages  of  the  measure. 
Yes;  the  proper  deductions  from  gross  In- 
come were  there  to  make  the  tax  bise  sound— 
deductions  for  the  cost  of  materials  or  of  the 
product  or  property  sold  so  that  in  no  case 
would  there  t>e  a  tax  on  a  deal  in  which  there 
was  a  loss  Instead  of  gain  and  so  that  the 
tax  would  not  pyramid  its  burden  upon  the 
poor  by  a  tax  upon  tax  upon  tax  upon  tax 


on  the  same  product  every  tlmp  it  changed 
hands,  which  would  be  an  inconceivably  vi- 
cious tax  base — deductions  alsoi^  for  the  first 
$80  per  month  or  $960  per  year  of  gross  in- 
come so  as  to  protect  ttoe  farm  groups  and 
the  low-wage  groups  In  all  walks  of  life  and 
not  tax  the  purchasing  power,  of  the  very 
poor.  By  Jove.  1  said  to  myself,  here  is  a 
measure  I  can  really  supp  ::  -.vfioleheartedly. 

SECURING  SENATl    -- ■  lO  ORT 

I  contacted  Mr  Johnson  Immediately  and 
told  him  of  my  decision  So  I  presented  the 
measure  In  the  Senate  as  Senate  bill  No.  1178 
and  am  now  doine  everything^  can  to  got 
support  for  it  on  tlie  Senate  sifle. 

PROGRESS  TO   DATE    MARVELOUS 

Mr.  Johnson  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  on 
the  House  side.  Never  before  tn  the  history 
of  America  has  there  ever  been  sucli  a  docu- 
ment as  you  have  on  exliibit  beie  today — a 
steering  committee  resolution  With  7  feet  of 
congressional  signatures  il  ereofc.  Just  think 
of  It — a  steering  committee  of  157  Congress- 
men, all-  eager  to  see  pensions^'  taken  out  of 
the  foatbail  field  and  put  intoj  the  stomaclasi 
and  around  the  shoulders  of  taose  who  built 
America  and  made  it  what  it;  Is  today — the 
greatest  Nation  on  the  face  cf  jthe  eartli. 

A  MOST  PRESSING  PROBLEM 

I  am  glad  Indeed  to  be  able  tp  be  here  with 
you  today.  I  congratulate  Jrou  upon  thej 
progress  you  have  made  and  uj^bn  your  sound 
approach  to  a  practical  solution  to  the  old-i 
age  pension  problem — a  problem  with  which 
America  is  squarely  faced  today  and  one  that' 
must  be  solved  if  we  want  tt)  survive  as  a 
Nation.  It  will  be  solved,  ai»d  we  are  the 
ones  to  do  It.  ' 


Certainly  Not  Trea.^on 
EXTENSION   OF   RiJvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF    MISSOURI    I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ui*HTED  STATES 


Senator  of  having  written  to  Army  officers 
and  men  urging  them  to  oppose  American 
entry  into  the  war,  the  Secretary  of  War  went 
on  to  assert : 

"1  think  this  comes  very  n^ar  the  line  of 
subversive  activities  against  the  United 
States,  i:  not  treaaon." 

That  is  a  stranije  use  of   the   word   "trea- 
son" to  be  made  by  a  distingui-hcd  member 
of  the  bar.     Sun'ly  Mr.  Stimacn  must   know 
how  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
defines   treason.    That   crime,   it   says,   c  in- 
sists only  In  levying  war  aga^st  the  United 
States  or  In  adhering  to  their  enemies   giving 
them   aid   and   comfort.     The   United   States 
Supreme  Court   has  declared   not   only   that 
no  other  facts  than  these  can  be  declared  to 
constitute  the  offense,  but  also  that  Congress 
can  neither  extend,  nor  restrict,  nor  define 
the  crime,  having  only  the  power  to  prescribe 
punishment  for  It.     That   tribur.Tal   ha*  also 
declared  that  to  cobstitute  the  specific  crime 
of    treason,    war    must     actually    be    leviid 
against  the  United' States     Ir.  L'7iifed  Slates 
v    Bollman   (1  Cranch  C    C    372)     it  was  said 
that,  however  llapituius  nilght   be   the   crime 
of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  such  conspiracy  is 
not  treason;  that  Uo  conspire  to  levy  war  and 
actually    to   levy   war   are   distinct    cffensas; 
that   10  complete  the  crime  of   levying  war 
against  the  United  States  there  must  be  an 
actual  assemblage  -of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  a  treasonable  deslgji. 

Since  this  country  Is  not  now  at  war  and 
does  not  now  acknowledge  as  its  enemies  any 
of  the  countries  that  are  waging  war  what- 
ever else  may  haVe  been  said  of  Senator 
Wheeler's  acts,  tlipy  certainly  do  not^in  nny 
true  t*nse  constittite  treasctror  come  any- 
where necr  constituting  It.  The  propriety  of 
his  writing  to  offiorrs  and  men  of  the  Army 
to  the  effect  reported  is  s-rioiLsly  open  to 
question.  Officers  and  men  who  followed  the 
advice  Imputed  to  .him  cculd  eR?=ily  get  into 
trouble  under  the  Articles  of  War  But  to 
attach  to  such  Impropriety  aai  Imputation  of 
treason  Is  to  be  a;llttle  extreme,  not  to  say 
ridiculous.  .  i 


Mojiday.  July  28.J941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    .\EA     YORK  SUN 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  dn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Friday.  July 
25.  1941.  under  the  heading  "Certainly 
not  treason."  The  editorial  has  refer- 
ence to  certain  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
taia  (Mr.  Wheeler]  and  his  right  to 
say  what  he  wants  to  say.  >  I  do  not  agree 
at  all  with  what  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  doing  or  what  he  has  been  saying, 
but  I  will  fight  for  his  right  to  say  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  July  25.   1941] 

CERTAINLT  NOT  TREASON 

This  newspaper  holds  no  'brief  for  Senator 
Wheeler,  nor  does  It  sympathize  with  the 
course  he  has  pursued  with  regard  to  na- 
tional defense,  but  it  mtist  Insist  that  one  of 
the  things  Secretary  Stimson  said  about  him 
yesterday  was  plain  nonsci-f?     Accusing  the 
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ADDRESS  EV  IK  N    ^VM^>EI■:  WEI  1  ES 


Mr.  GREEN  Mi  P;  ;  il-nt,  day  be- 
fore yesteruay  I  ai'.eiiu.  d  the  dedication 
of  the  new  win?  of  th'-'  Norw.^cia:.  Lca- 
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tary  of  Siaie.  Hori.  S>ariinci  W-  ,  -  c-f- 
livered  a  thoughtful  ancS  sta--  •:  o.hke 
address  on  that  occasion,  wh.:!:  -»  n..*  to 
me  to  be  worthy  of  wide  it.el.ne  and 
careful  consideration.  With  Mr  Wdl^s' 
approval  I  had .  intended  to  a.-K  lor 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print*  d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorj.  However, 
it  has  ju--*  been  brought  lo  my  attention 
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lcvic!-:t    .1:1    -liO    C.I  1 
f  !  i.^  .r  l.'.H  :  :.i  -  a   a 
.;■(  uor  t-trer.i;th   of 
.1-  hcrciisly  taken  them 
surprise     We  know  how  bravely  they  are  still   '^ 
fighting -uuh  their  allies  on  sea  and  land  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  j 

We  shall  alwaysi  rern'rv.hiT  tlie  heroism  ol 
their  monarch  and  it  •  i.t.r  t.own  prince. 
And  we  have  heard  with  emotion  the  words 
of  tliat  feame  monarch  when  he  said  to  his 
people  only  a  few  days  ago.  "Hold  out.  Don't 
■  lose  courage.  And  be  assured  that  Norway 
will  once  again  be  free  and  independent,  pro- 
vided that  we  all  continue  to  do  our  duty 
and  our  utmost  to  reach  our  6;oal  in  the  bat- 
tle which  Is  now  beinp  fiaisrht." 

Those  word*  seem  to  us  to  exemplify  the 
Bcul  of  a  pef^ple  which  will  never  admit  de- 
feat and  which  will  never  be  cowed  by  alien 
dominatlnn 

Eur  m  a  larger  sense,  these  cer-^monies 
constitute  an  act  cf  faith  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  forces  of  human  liberty:  In  the 
triumph  of  civilization  itself  over  the  forces 
of  barbarism 

I  feel  that  there  are  Joined  with  us  in  spirit 
here  today,  as  silent  witnesses,  the  pceples 
of  all  of  the  other  countries  which  have  been 
mercilessly  overrun  during  these  past  2  years. 
I  know  that  they  believe  as  we  do  that  cut 
of  this  holocaust  into  which  the  nations  of 
the  earth  have  been  plin-.ged  by  the  criminal 
obse<slcn  cf  wa  rid  conquest  cf  one  man  and 
oCthe  satellites  who  eu: :  'ar.d  him.  there  can 
come  no  peace  u'.if.l  ::.-  H.tlerite  govern- 
ment of  Germany  !'.a<  be  r,  fhuilly  and  utterly 
destroyed 

For  I  am  confident  that  the  cause  cf  liberty 
and  of  freedom  will  not  go  down  to  defeat. 
The  determination  and  courage  of  fr?e  men 
and  women.  ever\  "  !v -e  n:  :<'    r.-w   !"■ 
C'.sed    to   the    fu  i    i.ni;-    ,f    er.ciiira'  -e 
their  \  r-    rv  ;«  w    ; 

And  ;.  i: .  I  do  r.n  d^ubt  that  m.;'..- 
asking  tonight— milllc-ns  in  England  a  „ 
China,  millions  of  enslaved  peoples  m  N..;  w.n- 
and  in  the  other  countries  new  tcmtx-ranly 
cx-cup'.ed.  millions  in  the  countries"  which 
have  not  exprrienced  war;  ves.  nnd  mir  ens 
In  Germany  and  in  Italy— are  a.-k  '-_•  What 
does  the  future  hold  for  us  after  th  s  .-•;  i^c'.e 
Is  over.'  "~" 

■Do<-=  th<-  ,  lid  ct  -h--  p;f.<=n:  car-a^e  mean 
0:1. y  rt  r-  ••,::;  •  ,.  ru.i.ed  h.i;ies.  t^j  :hr  k;ra\es 
CI  -:aue,htefecl  wives  and  cliildre::.  xJ  pov- 
erty and  want;   to  social  upheaval  and  eco- 
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nomlc  chacs:  to  the  same  gray  and  empty 
years  cf  confusion  and  bitterness,  so  barren 
in  vision  and  In  human  accomplishment, 
which  marked  the  decades  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Inst  war? 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  are 
f  mmate  ei.ough  to  be  able  to  live  as  cit- 
!.■•  :.s  of  the  free  American  republics  have 
our  great  responsibility  In  the  framing  of 
the  answer  to  that  question.  fc^ 

For  we.  all  of  us,  now  see  clearly,  jn  we 
cxi  It  before,  that  no  matter  how^reat 
1  ur  .American  capacity  for  defense  may  be, 
:.  J  aiacter  how  perfect  our  hemispheric  sys- 
tem may  become,  our  future  welfare  must 
inevitably  be  contingent  upon  the  existence 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  of  equally  peace- 
minded  and  equally  secure  peoples  who  not 
cnly  w:!!  not  but  cannot  become  a  source  of 
potential  danger  to  us  in  the  New  World 

I  feel  it  is  not  premature  for  me  to  suggest 
that  the  free  governments  of  peace-loving 
nations  everywhere  should  even  now  be  con- 
sidering and  discussing  the  way  in  which 
they  can  best  prepare  for  the  better  day 
which  must  come  when  the  present  contest 
is  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  forces  of  lib- 
erty and  of  human  freedom  and  in  the  crush- 
liii;  defeat  of  those  who  are  sacrificing  man- 
kind to  their  own  lust  for  power  and  for  loot. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  a  great  President 
cf  th.'  Lh.'e  i  Stateii  gave  his  lif^  in  the 
stii;--;-  to  fuither  the  realization  of  the 
splei.  .ui  in  which  he  had  held  up  to  the 
eyes  <  :  -uilering  humanity — the  vision  of  an 
ordered  world  governed  by  law. 

The  League  of  Nations,  as'  he  conceived  it, 
i.ti:-\'.  I'l  part  because  of  the  blind  selfishness 
of  nien  here  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
lu  other  parts  of  the  world:  it  failed  because 
of  its  utilization  by  certain  powers  primarily 
to  advance  their  own  politijcal  and  commer- 
cial ambitions;  but  It  failed  chiefly  because 
cf  the  fact  that  it  was  forced  to  operate  by 
those  who  dominated  Its  councils  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  It  was  never 
enabled  to  operate  as  its  chief  spokesman 
had  intended,  as  an  elastic  and.  impartial  in- 
strument in  bringing  about,  peaceful  and 
equitable  adjustments  between  nations  as 
time   and   circumstance   proved   necessary. 

Some  adeqtiate  instrumentality  must  un- 
questionably be  found  to  achieve  such  ad- 
justments whei\  the  nations  of  the  earth 
again  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  law 
and  order  to  a  disastrously  shaken  world. 

But  whatever  the  mechanism  which  may  be 
devised,  of  two  things  I  am  unalterably  con- 
vinced : 

First,  that  the  abolition  of  offensive  arma- 
ments and  the  Umitatior  and  reduction  of  de- 
fensive armaments  an  of  the  tools  which 
make  the  construction  of  such  armaments 
possible,  can  only  be  undertaken  ttirough 
some  rigid  form  o:  international  supervision 
and  control,  and  that  v;lthout  such  practical 
and  essential  con'rol,  no  real  disarmament 
can  ever  be  achieved;  and 

Second,  that  no  peace  which  may  be  made 
in  the  future  would  be  valid  or  lasting  unless 
it  establislied  fully  and  adequately  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  all  peoples  to  equal  economic 
enjoyment.  8o*long  as  any  one  people  or 
any  one  government  possesses  a  monopoly 
over  nattiral  resources  or  raw  materials  which 
are  needed  by  all  peoples,  there  can  be  no 
basis  for  a  W'  rid  irder  bnsed  on  justice  and 
en  peace 

I  cannot  believe  that  peoples  of  gccd  will 
will  not  once  more  strive  to  realize  the  great 
Ideal  of  an  association  of  nations  through 
which  the  freedom,  the  happiness,  and  the 
security  of  all  peoples  may  be  achieved. 

That  word,  security,  represents  the  end 
up  .1  which  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  today  are  set. 

Wi.ether  it  be  security  from  bombing  from 
the  air.  or  from  mt.ss  destruction,  whether  it 
be  securi'y  from   v.-ant,  d.sease,  and  starva- 


whether  it  be  security  In  enjoying  that 
enable  right  which   every  human   being 
Id  possess  0/  living  out  his  life  In  peace  ^ 
lappiness.  people  throughout  the  length. 
Dreadth  of  the  world  are  demanding  se-  . 
and  freedom  from  fear. 
TUat  is  the  objective  beforeS-us  all  today — 
to  tiy  and  find  the  means  of  bringing  that  to 
pass 

"flot  in  vain  the  distance  beacons 


Fit;h;  tor  Freedom 
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I  OF    MICHICA.N 

Iir  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


Mjr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
4  0^  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
theije  appears  a  quarter-page  advertise- 
men|t  of  PIght  for  Freedom,  Inc.  It 
pictiires  a  hideous  figure  representing 
nazi-ism  purporting  to  attack  the  United 
Stanes  via  Siberia,  the  Bering  Straits,  and 
Alaaka.  »The  folly  of  such  a  bogeyman 
scai^  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  self-evi- 
denl(.  This  tommyrot  characterizes  the 
entire  advertisement  and  shows  the 
lengths  to  which  the  war  makers  will  go 
to,  mislead  that  portion  of  the  public 
whiah  is  confused  and  uninformed. 

Tlie  advertisement  asks  a  number  of 
plausible  but  unrelated  questions,  for  in- 
stan::e.  "Do  you  think  Joe  Louis  could 
win  a  fight  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  cross 
the  fniddle  of  the  ring?" 

Ifj  the  President,  his  four  horsemen, 
Kno^,  Stim.son.  Ickes.  and  Wickard,  as 
Weill  as  Fight  For  Freedom,  Inc..  really 
wished  to  take  a  page  from  the  book  of 
JoeJLouis,  they  might  recall  that  a  few 
yearn  ago  a  Nazi  by  the  name  of  Max 
Schinelling  came  to  America  to  fight  Joe 
Louis.  Like  his  pr-jtotype,  Adolf  Hitler, 
he  had  spent  a  long  time  preparing  a 
highly  specialized  offensive  good  only  if 
he  oould  catch  Joe  Louis  without  a  de- 
fens0  for  the  same.  It  was  a  right  to  the 
jaw  I  and  matching  Joe  Louis  without 
iration  for  the  same,  like  Hitler's 
:rieg,  it  worked.  It  knocked  out  Joe 
and  flabbergasted  the  fight  world 
as  Hitler's  blitzkrieg  against  de- 
^less  nations  flabbergasted  the  whole 
This  is  the  position  we  would  be 
low  if  Hitler  could  come  over  here. 
|h  he  will  not,  however,  for  a  long 
to  come. 

fier  that  experience  with  nazidom, 
did  Joe  Louis  in  his  then  condition  go 
chafing  into  Europe  or  sticking  his  chin 
out  to  Max  Schmelling?  No:  Joe  Louis 
staj-^d  right  here  and  prepared  and  per- 
fected a  defense  for  this  one  blitzkrieg 
weapon  that  Max  Schmelling  had.  And 
whep  Max  Schm.elling  came  to  America 
a  yebr  or  two  later  to  again  attack  Joe 
Loufc.  he  found  a  defense  against  his 
blit;*rleg  offensive,  and  he  was  just  a 
flatMfootesd  push-over. 


i 
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ArrKNDIX  TO  THK  COXGUKiSSluX-VL  KKCURD 


If  we  would  take  a  lesson  from  Joe 
Louis,  we  would  prepare  our  defense  at 
heme  and  make  ourselves  so  impreg- 
nable that  any  time  Hitler  came  over 
here  he  would  be  a  flat^coted  push-over. 
Instead  of  that,  we  are  sticking  our  nose 
into  Europe,  sticking  our  chin  out,  and 
doing  everything  except  to  prepare  cur 
defense. 

If  we  v.-ou!d  really  take  a  page  from 
the  bock  of  Joe  Lcuis  and  prepare,  our 
defense  at  home,  we  would  not  have- the 
prob'.em  of  whether  the  President  is  go- 
ing to  break  his  promise  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  European  war  unless  attacked; 
we  would  not  have  to  break  faith  with 
our  National  Guard  and  trainees  on  the 
1-year  training  bill:  we  would  not  ha^'e 
disunity  on  the  question  of  whether 
Britain,  who  never  flshts  her  own  bat- 
tles but  has  others  fight  them,  is  pulling, 
us  into  this  war.  In  short,  we  wouitl 
have  a  unity  and  solidarity  which  would 
be  the  best  guaranty  of  not  only  our 
safety  but  the  perpetuation  of  free  con- 
stitutional government. 


W.  P.  A. — Dinosaur  Bones  and  Tracks 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


Mr.  DISNEY.  M:  ?r>  aker.  I  am  now 
addressing  myself  ~  .  iy  to  the  seven 
Members  who  stogd  up  with  me  when 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Taber]  offered  his  motion  to  reduce 
W.  P.  A.  to  $500,000,000.  The  rest  of  you 
need  not  lisien.  This  is  a  report  of  the 
community-service  program  of  the  Woik 
Pro.iects  Administration  in  Oklahoma, 
and  it  is  entitled  'Major  Accomplish- 
ments From  October  1.  1940.  to  July  1, 
1941."  and  they  recite  the  following 
accomplishments: 

Fifty-five  blocks  containing  a  series  of  large 
dinosaur  tracks  from   Cimarron  County 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  large  dinosaur  bones  from  Cimarron 
County  cleaned  and   prepared. 

Three  thousand  five  hui.dred  and  seventy 
small-  bones  and  fragments  from  Cimarron 
County  cleaned  and  prepared 

Sevtnty-eight  dinosaur  bones  from  Atoka 
County   cleaned   and   prepared. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  fragments  from 
Atoka  County   cleaned  and  prepared 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  plaster 
casts  of  specimens  prepared 

Four  hundrtd  and  seventy-nine  photo- 
graphic prints  and  slides  prepared 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  blocks  of 
dinosaur  and  alligator  bones  from  Cimar- 
ron and   Afoka  Cos.  excavated. 

Three  Buettnefia  skulls  (Trlasslc  am- 
phibian) 

One     complete     skeleton     of     Dlplccaulus 

(Permian  amphibian)  mounted. 

One  complete  skeleton  of  Elephas  QOlumbl 
mounted. 

One  technical  paper  on  Pliocene  mammals 
from  Optima.  Texas  County,  Okla, 


Work  IS  ;.rogressing  on  two  dinosaur 
mounts  from  Montana,  one  small  dinosaur 
mount  from  Atoka  County,  Okla  ,  one  Di- 
metrodon  skeleton,  one  Permian  reptile 
mural,  one  elephant  skull  item  Lawton. 

Four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen 
counted  visitors  to  the  museum;  670  counted 
\isitors  to  the  laboratory.  Among  these  vis- 
itors were  m-any  groups  from  high  schools 
and  college  science  classes. 

If  this  project  continues  to  operate,  we 
expect  to  complete  the  following  program: 

1.  Excavate  two  new  dinpsaur-bone  sites 
and  complete  one  Jurassic  alligator  and  fish 
sue  In  Cimarron  County.  In,  addition,  we 
expect  to  do  research  for  the  preparation  of 
two  technical  papers  on  these  specimens 

2.  Complete  the  survey  of:  scuthea.^t  Atcka 
Coui^.ty  for  new  Cretaceous  i^nosaur  sites  and 
to  excavate  two  sites  which  ^re  now  awaiting 
development.  These  Cretaceous  dinosaur  re- 
mains are  the  first  to  be  foiind  in  Oklahoma 
and  present  a  new  field  for  j^aleonotolcgic  re- 
search which  may  change  our  present  theories 
on  the  stratigraphy  and  sedimentation  of  this 
region. 

3.  We  expect  to  prepare  ajid  paint  a  num- 
ber of  dioramas  and  murals  illustrating  the 
mamals.  reptiles,  and  other  fossil  life  which 
we  are  collecting  ' 

4.  We  expect  to  secure  larger  exhibiticn 
space  from  the  sponsor  ano  to  mount  some  of 
the  larger  specimens  whlclj  have  heretofore 
be^n  cleaned  and  stored. 

5.  We  shall  collect  data  fcff  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  "several  technical  papers  to 
be  written  by  the  .spcnscte's  director  Dr. 
Stovall. 

6.  We  shall  continue  to  catalog,  photo- 
graph, and  exhibit  specimens  as  they  are  pre- 
pared and  strive  by  meafas  of  conduct ;d 
museum  tours,  lectures  feature  articles,  and 
other  publicity  methods  td  keep  the  public 
informed  on  all  cf  our  activities.  Our  files 
are  always  open  to  reputable  scientists  and 
we  have  always  invited  and  encouraged  high 
school  and  college  science  gfoups  to  visit  our 
museum. 
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Mr.  TINKHA-M.     M; .  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followlrig  editorial  from 
the   Washington   Times-Herald    of    thisi 
morning: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July 
28.  1941] 

Design  for  a  Shoot:nc  War  j 

To  repeat  some  things  we've  said  before: 
On  July  4  last  General  Sir  Archibald  P. 
Wavell.  British  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Middle  Elast,  was  quoted  as  follows  in  an  In- 
terview at  Cairo  with  Harold  Denny,  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

'•  'Can  you  win  the  war  f  ithout  America's^ 
full-scale  participation?'  •*   ; 


r 


"General    Wavell    wnswerefl    with    a    s:   w 
shake  of  his  head,  then  he  said.     We   shall 
have    to    have    airplanes,    tanks,    munitions, 
transports,  and  finally  men.) " 
•■•When'"" 

"  "The  sooner  the  better,'  was  the  reply 
"But  that  depends  on  when  you,jire  ready, 
doesn't  it?  I  suppose  when  ycu  g^t  Ipto  all- 
out  production  you  will  be  able  to  equip  any 
number  of  men  lor  auywhera  in  the  world  '  " 
Lt.  Gen  Sir  Claude  J  E  Auchinileck  pres- 
ently succeeded  Genera)  Wavtll  in  the  British 
Middle  East  command;  and  on  July  7  the 
United  Press  had  this  report  from  Cairo; 

"Lt.  Gen  Sir  Claudp  Auchlnleck,  new  Brit- 
ish Middle  East  commander,  said  today  that 
American  manpower  eventually  would  be 
just  as  necessary  'tq  win  the  war  properly' 
as  It  was  in  the  World  W.^'.r  •' 

And  Cecil  Brown,  C.  B  S  Cairo  correspond- 
ent, quoted  General;  Auchlnleck  as  saying 
American  manpower  would  h(e  needed  "within 
the  next  12.  14.  or  possibly  2»  months" 

We  remarked  at  tht  time  that  this  m.ust  be 
the  voice  of  Churchill,  thcueji  the  words  were 
those  of  Wavell  and  Auchlnleck. 

We  have  a  hunch  t^iat  It  H-as  not  the  voice 
of  Churchill  alone.  Mr  ChtirchUl  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  are  kpicwn  tio  be  In  constant 
and  sympathetic  ccmmuniCBtion  regarding 
the  conduct  and  course  of  the  war.  We  think 
It  is  reasonable  to  nsgume  tbcugh  wc  have  no 
proof  of  it,  that  Gen«rals  Wivell  and  Auchln- 
leck would  not  have  made  those  public  re- 
marks atKDut  American  manpower  in  thla 
war  without  the  sanction  of  Mr  Roosevelt 
as  well  as  the  authority  of  Mr  Churchill.  We 
think  It  certain  they  wouldn't  have  n.iiue 
them  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  said  he  didn't  want 
such  things  said 
I  what  goes  on.    AK'YHOW? 

It  is  important  to;  repeat  these  thing?  v.e 
believe,  because  they  seem  to  us  to  be  key 
pieces  in  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  of  this  adminis- 
tration's real  plans  ind  hojes  regarding  this 
war. 

Further  pieces  in  tJhe  puzzle  are:  ( li  Presi; 
dent  Roosevelt's  mefesace  to  Congress  a.-klng 
f  removal  of  the  1-year  time  limit  on  service  of 
draftees.  National  Guards,  and  Reserve  offi- 
cers; (2i  Chief  of  Staff  Marshall's  insl.«tence 
on  this  measure,  and  on  removal  of  the  limit 
of  900,000  draftees  usable  la  the  Army  at  one 
time;  (3)  Marshall's  rejection  of  Senator 
Taft's  proposed  cog:iproml$e  on  a  16-month 
top  for  non-Regular  Army  soldiers'  service; 
(4)  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles' 
talk  about  a  post-war  league  of  nations  to  im- 
pose the  "four  freedoms"  on  the  whole  world 
after  Britain  and  ^otu-selvies  have  smashed 
Germany.  \  ■  \ 

We  think  all  this  adds  tip  to  an  adminis- 
tration plan  to  build  up  a  b:g  army  for  even- 
tual use  abroad  in  an  effort  to  lick  Hitler. 

WHAT    IS    THIS    AWrtT.    PERIL? 

The  plea  that  our  peril  i«  infinitely  greater 
now  than  It  was  a  year  ag'p  looks  hollower 
with  each  day  the  Russian-German  war  lasts 

Hitler  and  Sulla  have  boen  at  It  since 
June  22  In  the  morrjing.  or  57  days  today.  No 
signs  of  a  quirk,  decisive  German  victory  are 
apparent  as  yet  it  and  when  Hitler  beats 
Russia,  he  will  haMe  to  relt  a  lot  of  trooos, 
repair  a  lot  of  panzer  (quipment,  replace  a 
lot  of  planes,  and  pacify  a  lot  of  Russians 
before  he  can  turn  again  oa  Britain.  If 
Stalin  beau  Hitler.  Stalin  will  be  a  black  cloud 
overhanging  all  Europe;  but  the  Russians 
never  have  proved  good  offensive  fighters  out- 
side Russia. 

Where,  then.  Is  Cur  immediate  peril,  that 
makes  it  Imperatlv*  to  frenze  the  Axmy  at  I's 
present  size  of  about  1.459.000  and  pour  :  e  ,v 
men  Into  it  without  stint  or  limit? 

We  don't  think  there  is  aliy  such  immediate 
peril;  and  we're  still  waiting  for  tho.-e  wlio 
claim  they  can  see  tt  to  point  It  out  con- 
vincingly to     i.i.'  A:r-   ::-:•.:    feoplc. 
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The  World  as  a  Junior  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANXIS  CASE 

or   Sf  'Tlf  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


M'-'Uday.  July  2S.  ID-ll 


M:-  CASE  r.f  F-irh  Dakcra.  Mr. 
6pt;ikir,  \xvA' :■  Itavt  to  extend  my  r^'- 
niarks  in  tlic  Record.  I  w;;:;  to  include 
an  e.ssay  wiittrn  by  Donna  Jeann^^ 
WMK:l^  of  Grtizury.  S.  Dak..  wh:ch  \va.s 
a-.vaK.:-.i  fi;^t  place  in  The  American  L*^-- 
pion  AiiXiiiaiv's  national  essay  contest 
f'r  1uni'.!'  members. 

Duajia  J-.-anne  ha?  been  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  Am.erlcan  Legion  Auxiliary  all 
her  life,  and  is  now  serving  as  first  v:ce 
president  of  the  Gregory,  S.  Dak.,  junior 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  ^icup.  She 
has  won  several  honor.s  in  es.say  writing 
and  in  dramanc  declamation,  winnmer 
State  honors  3  consecutive  year.s  while 
5till  in  errade  schroi. 

Per  h.-r  essav.  The  World  a.s  a  Junior 
6<  .  s  I',  Dj !-.;■.  t  J'unne  was  award*  d  a 
State  pr.ze  of  $2  and  a  national  prize  cf 
$35.  with  wh.ich  she  .'ay;  she  intends  to 
buy  defense-savings  bonds. 

Tl:e  prize-winninLT  c^say  fc'llcws: 

We-  tlie  tvi:..-  1-  nf  the  American  Ltu'^jn 
Auxiliary,  s^-e  the  world  ttclay  as  a  wcrla  rf 
strife  a;ul  di-tro--  ;n  which  America  s'ar.ds 
our    .1-    ti^f    I,i;;a   -  1    pie::ty   and    Jretdein 

Many  people,-;  ci  ihe  wcrld  today  ha\e  f^  r- 
Kottm  t.i  w  ;  .l..p  Ci'Xl  and  to  "lovo  thy 
lieitthbor  "  It  hr.  tl-ii^y  Ir.,-,  m.-ttTiCi  1 
haired,  could  h.'  ir.'-t.iled  in  the  hear-g  cf  men 
they  wciod  tiod  a  nuici-.  better  ir.ethcd  cf  set- 
tlii-,£;  th.';r  a;:ieo.j:ces  than  bv  human 
s;.iiii;>;t(': .  .si:ci;  .>.-;  i.s  new  beiHi,'  d 'ne  m 
Eurojie  ,oid  A-,.'-  Only  -.viien.  o'.tTtrenit-  rl 
n.iti.  lo*  r:in  be  settled  through  hone-t  and 
'--Sine-,  re  d'..scvi-^-ic-!n  and  frlendlv  deir)er.i- ion 
can  we  h.  pe  for  endurin'^  pe.ice 

In  1917  .0.(1  hllH  lor  i.iO.ur-  .-er'.id  m  'hf 
World  War.  a  war  to  end  all  -.(.ars  and  for  the 
preservation  of  den.ocracv  Today  these 
Wnrld  \\.\r  ve',ian..  arc  a  dibilliisuned  group 
of  mt  ;.  :  r  :  .t ;.  le.i.:.--:  that  that  uar  \va.-3 
in  .1  me.  ^:i;re  ft  us:ht  in  vam  .-;•.:!  »h.ar  it  h.;s 
aealn  brcom.e  nec-s-arv  fur  th-^  United  S^^tes 
to  becrm..-  mv.-lvid  :n  ar.o'o.er  Eur- poan  en- 
tanelfnvn.t  N', ■  w-rsUr  tears  ccmc  to  their 
eyes  a-  ri:ex  .-^-e  'l..>:r  i^i-^n.^  leave  for  mili'ary 
tramin?  V.T.l  every  eenrr.itior-,  i-,,,  called 
iip'^;^  ti  de.en.d  democracy? 

We  '"e  a  bleedn-.:.;  Europe  !cok:n::  t'l  rh.e 
Utnt'-d  >",Tf>«  f.-r  aid.  ihit  milUon.-;  of  peor^le 
now  f.-ro'Oo'.lv  rul"d  bv  Mie  brutal  iron, hand 
cf  K:':--r  m  -  ,-.  :.i;n  enicv  peace  and  -nde- 
p.'r,,^'ore  W  1!  'h..>  Uoi'id  S-arcs  have  to 
po'oce  the  w-r'.-l  in  order  to  tr.am'flln  peace? 

Perhaps  the  w.ir  :-cene  ;n  Europe  wou'd 
have  bern  si.nv  what  chffvtent  if  th.v  requ-.-t 
cf  the  Ameruao.  L»-i.ir:i  f,  .;■  an  ..d'quate  na- 
tional defense  had  be-n  favorably  regarded 
In  the  past  The  Un:ted  Sta-:?*  would  then 
have  been  be'tcr  prepared  to  meet  the  emer- 
pency  of  today  and  atteres.^or  nations  would 
not  have  been  50  bold  10.  overrunning  weak-'r 
countries.  But  we  also  realize  that  guns 
and  ammunition  will  be  of  little  use  if  tne 
ytuth  cf  cur  land  do  not  have  a  genuine  de- 
•tre    to    defend    our    democracy.     Theiefoie 


ESSAY      WPITTIN      BY     DONNA     JEANNE 

WRI(.-:}[r,  OF  GHrTlORY.  S    DAK. 


true   Amentanif-rn  ani  love   f' r   cur  country 
niu.st   be  tauBht    in   o'.;r  sch   r;> 

We  see  un-American  ac:.vi*:es  promoted 
bv  the  Gvrman  Bund.  National  Youth  Con-' 
grex'-  Jehcvah.'s  Witnesses,  and  other  sub- 
versive crgani/aMons  \\\  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw cur  democcatic  form  of  government. 
This  has  become  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  the  m.embers  of  the  Junior  American  Le- 
c!  n  Aux..  ov  a-  we  have  benefited  greatly 
by  the  p.iT;  'ic  teachings  of  our  parent 
ori:ar:izat;ons.  the  American  Legion  and  Its 
Auxihary.  We  believe  that  only  through  love 
of  country,  courage,  and  steadfast  faith  tn 
the  American  way  of  life  can  democracy 
survive. 

Our  prayer  l~  that  democracy  will  endure 
and  that  Amernan.'^  will  continue  to  defend 
it  in  every  criss 

We  see  in  'h;s  world  cf  sT'it-ule  for  su- 
premacy a  '".'.rid  of  hope,  where  -nee  again 
peace  and  good  will  will  prevail;  a  world 
where  God  will  reign  supreme,  and  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  between  nations 
will  govern  mankind. 


The  American  Destiny 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 


CF  n  :  I^^  t> 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENTATIVEa 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


editori\l  from   the  antioch   (ill.) 

news; 


Mr.  PADDOCK.  M:.  Speaker,  this  in- 
teresting and  thoughtful  editorial  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Antioch  (111.) 
News,  a  paper  which  for  moie  than  50 
years  has  given  leadership  and  inspira- 
tion to  a  loyal  and  patriotic  community. 

Coneiess  ha.s  voted  enormous  sums  and 
ha-  r;e:-?ated  unprecedented  powers  to 
ceate  an  irr.pie-nablo  niiMonal  defense. 
However,  if  the  use  of  the.se  powers  re- 
sult.v  in  a  break-down  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican institutions,  we  have  met  a  more 
disastiuu-  dtfia':  ti;an  ccuid  come  from 
any  invad-r.  W.-  can  and  will  defend 
Amerua.  buL  it  niusr  be  the  same  Amer- 
ica w?  have  known  and  loved. 

|I-r.m  the  Antioch    iIU  )    News  of  July  24 
1941! 

TH"     AMr?.IC.\N    DESTINY 

The  werld  knows  what  appeasement  and 
vacillation  mean  to  a  nation  confronted  by 
an  aggressive  and  ruthless  enemy.     It  leads 

to  one  certain  goal— disaster.  The  once 
proud  naticns  which  have  bowed  their  heads 
in  defeat,  are  grim  proof  of  this.  Today's 
dictators  give  no  quarter.  They  are  after 
but  one  thing— total  victory.  The  nation 
w'o.ich  givtj  a   iittte,  eventually  gr.e,^  all. 

What  IS  true  in  interuaticual  affairs,  Is 
true  in  domestic  aSalrs  And  that  is  a 
tru-!^  'hat  must  be  brought  squarely  home 
to  the  Nations  leaders  in  both  industry  and 
gcvTrnm.ent  There  are  th.-e  m  high  places 
who  argu"  that  .-ur  ba,-:c  freedoms  cannot  be 
wholly  maintained  in  a  changing  world. 
Thfv  ?ay  that  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
-^ni  cannot  be  kept  nrart  Thev  w.uld,  in 
ElrSr'  appea--:e  and  at- empt  to  conciMa'e  with 
forces  which  are  as  d..i.Lircus  to  cur  exist- 
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cnce  as  e  free  people,  as  any  potential  mili- 
tary  aggjresscr. 

this  In  governmental  Inroads  Into 

of    business.     When    government 

business,   the   private   enterprise 

^which   Is   tfce  democratic  system — 

a   little   weaker.     It    loses   a   little 
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power    and    extent.     The    hand    of 
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!nt   gradually    grows   great    beyond 

and    the    traditional    democratic 

is  slowly  lost. 

[are  two  types  of  offenders  against 
•lean  way  of  life.  First,  there  are 
those  mfn  In  government  whose  real  goal, 
though  lihey  may  not  admit  it.  is  to  establish 
some  fortn  of  socialistic  totalitarianism  here. 
They  wo|ild  use  the  world  crisis  to  gain  their 
ends.  lA  the  name  of  national  defense  they 
would  aopropriate  basic  indust»ies  which  are 
vital  to  qur  survival  as  a  free  people  ^ 

Secona,  there  are  men  high  in  industry 
whose  infetlnct  is  to  make  deals— in  short,  to 
appca.se,  (to  compromise  with  socialism.  Tliey 
seem  afraid  to  fight  for  the  principles  of  in- 
dividualism that  are  at  stake.  They  see  tem- 
porar]j  piTsonal  gain  by  going  part  way  along 
the  road  to  totalitarianism.  They  fciget  that, 
in  all  th(  history  of  the  world,  no  nation  has 
long  endjfred  which  has  attempted  to  recon-' 
cile  ,two  diametrically  opposed  principles  of 
life  and  living.  Lincoln  said  no  nation  can 
exist  hal ;  slave  and  half  free.  By  the  same 
token,  n<  nation  can  exist  half  socialistic  and 
half  free, 

The  President  has  lately  talked  of  our  fun- 
damenta:  rights  which  must  not  be  sacrificed. 
Those  rl|  ;hts  Inevitably  involve  the  right  to 
own  property,  to  go  Into  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness,to  le  free  from  political  persecution  and 
governm«nt  competition  with  private  en- 
deavor, t3  live  in  a  land  where  the  govern- 
ment exii  ts  for  the  people,  not  the  people  for 
the  government. 

The  mi  n  who  does  not  fight  for  those  eter- 
nal principles  for  which  this  country  stands 
has  no  p  ace  in  this  country.  We  now  have 
the  oppoi  tunlty  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that 
a  f reel  people,  working  In  a  free  economy,  can 
outmatct  the  dictators  and  their  slave  peoples 
in  any  contest  of  any  kind.  That  is  the 
Americin  destiny. 


The  New  War  Department  Eui!di"g 
EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARI^S 

CF 

HO.N.  RAYMONDS.  SPRINGER 


IN 


ma 


or     ISb.ASA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  2o,  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  col- 
lossal  expenditure  of  mono,  iz  embraced 
in  the  deficiency  bill,  now  under  consid- 
eration, by  which  it  is  proposed  to  allo- 
cate the  huge  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  a 
new  War  Department  Building.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  will  be  the  larg- 
est office  building  in  the  world  when  it 
is  compfeted.  and  this  is  a  permanent 
construction.  The  building  is  to  be  lo- 
cated, wa  are  advised,  ac'ross  the  Potomac 
River,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
proposed  location  for  this  mammoth 
structure  will  be  in  the  low  land  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  river,  and  near 
the  w^est  end  of  Memorial  Bndge.  This 
land  is  wholly  unimproved;  there  are  no 
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sewe^.  and  the  drainage  is  not  estab- 
lished: the  only  means  of  Inpress  and 
egress  to  and  from  this  site  is  Memorial 
Bndge.  with  the  use  of  Fourteenth  Street 
Bndge,  which  is  far  down  the  nver,  a 
possibility  and  the  further  use  of  Chain 
Bridge,  far  up-stream,  as  another  pos- 
sibility The  construction  of  a  new  and 
permanent  War  Department  Building  at 
the  location  now  proposed  will  entail  the 
expenditure  of  huge  sims  of  money  for 
the  mcidental  improvements  required  for 
such  an  extensive  office  building.  The 
original  cost  of  $35,000,000  for  this  new 
building  is  merely  the  beginning  of  the 
spending  for  this  project  No  one  can 
now  predict  what  the  cost  will  ultimatelv 
be 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  a  huge  War  E>e- 
paitment  Building,  located  on  Coristitu- 
tion  Avenue,  where  all  incidental  im- 
proverr.ents  are  already  constructed,  and 
which  building  15  in  use  just  recentlv  an 
addition  v^-as  constructed  t^  thi.<:  and  the 
Navy  Department  Building;  tho.-c  build- 
ings have  served  us  well,  and  tl>y  &v< 
now  serving  as  well;  thty  have  Ik  u.Ntc 
thi.«;  vast  army  cf  empL  yt  •  s  tr  :h'.-  \<r\ 
hour,  and  if  theie  ^hcuid  dovt ^  p  a 
great  need  fcr  more  room  in  th«  Wai 
Department  or  the  Navy  Lk-paitment.  wi 
can  well  comtruet  temporary  quart*  rs 
which  will  well  serve  our  purpose  during 
the.'^e  critical  times.  Such  temporary 
quarters  for  additional  emnlrye.-«  would 
be  insienificen'  in  th-^  am^-unt  of  th' 
cost  thereof,  and  th<  demand  for  a  huge 
outlay  for  permanent  construction,  such 
as  is  conttniplated,  would  not  be  re- 
quired.    If   \\'    .itf  not  to  become  mili- 
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tion of  this  hurt  building  for  our  War  De- 
partment. I'  is  unnecessary  and  we 
can  well  do  without  it.  We  should  con- 
serve the  taxpayers'  money  and  we 
should  think  of  some  of  the  needed  equip- 
ment for  our  own  defense  of  our  country, 
our  people,  and  our  institutions.  This 
staggering  project,  which  will  cost  the 
people  a  staggering  sum  of  money,  should 
be  entirely  eliminated  at  this  time.  No 
one  appears  to  know  whose  suggestion  it 
was  that  brought  this  tremendous  bu'ld- 
ing  into  the  pending  bill.  This  expendi- 
ture should  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
this  proposed  legislation.  Our  present 
War  Department  Building  will  well  serve 
all  present  needs.  We  do  not  want  a 
militaristic  nation  in  the  future,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  need  the  largest 
office  building  In  the  world  for  our  War 
D:^partm.ent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  cwn  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rrcor.D.  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  recent 
date,  which  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

A  ST.'lC-CEniNG   PECJECT 

The  $35,000,000  War  Department  Building 
project  planned  for  Arlington  County,  Va.,  is 
Bo  Staggering  in  its  proportions  as  to  be  diffi- 
cult to  grasp  on  short  notice — and  the  notice 
was  so  short  that  even  such  customary  plan- 
ning agencies  as  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Commis--lcn  were  not  consulted  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  before  it  reported 
the  proposal  favorably  to  the  House  yester- 
day. That  the  plan  was  drawn  In  haste  is 
evident  from  test.mony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee.    Bng.  Gen.  Erchon  B.  Somervell  of 
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Uw  QuArtenn»«t«r  Oencr&l  •  Department  of 
Ibx  Army,  who  was  identified  ms  autbor  ci  tbe 
plan,  told  the  comxnittce  he  had  not  bad  time 
to  confer  with  the  Fine  Art*  Commlasion 
He  explained,  moreover,  that  ihe  Park  and 
Planning  Ccmmlasion  waa  iwt  consulted  be- 
cause "of  course  it  la  outside  of  the  }url*dlc- 
tlca"  of  the  Commission  This  view,  bowe%-er 
ic  m  conflict  with  the  act  of  April  30,  1926, 
which  gives  the  Commission  authority  to  de- 
velop a  plan  not  only  for  Washington  proper 
but  for  ;t»  environs 

Since  the  record  of  the  hearings  shows  that 
the  project  was  first  described  to  the  House 
committee  on  Tuesday  of  thu  week,  ;i  is 
na'ural  that  quesUons  should  arise  a«  to 
practical  as  well  at  esthetic  aspects  of  the 
jilar.  Disregarding  the  long-approved  North- 
west rectangle  program,  which  called  for  x)^e 
new  War  Department  Buildings  near  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  and  Twenty-first  Street  and  a 
new  Navy  Building  west  of  the  Naval  Hospl- 
;«;  'he  new  plh:.  pre  v;des  for  a  structure  on 
the  old  Arlinirton  Experimental  Farm,  lartre 
enc  vigh  to  accommodate  40  000  employet^ 
abfjut  15  000  persons  less  than  the  present 
population  of  Arlington  County  ar.d  somr 
18  000  m.'  re  em.p'ioyees  thi-n.  w.-rk  :::  all  cf 
the  buildings  of  the  present  FederBl  Tr;- 
.-.•.ii'.f  The  cc^st  will  apprcx.mate  that  ol 
N' -A  Y  r  k.  C'.tys  Empire  St.a'e  Bu'/.Oitig  and 
the  area  of  its  three  flo^  rs  v,i'A  tt  :iU':' 
double  that  of  the  Erap're  State  B.n'id;:.^ 
according  to  General  Somervell  although 
Other  figures  contest  the  iccnracy  cf  such  a 
comparison. 

A  building  Of  such  colossal  size  requires 
adequate  sewerage,  water,  and  other  utility 
services  It  is  assumed  the  War  Depart- 
ment; and  Congress  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  Arlington  CoUiuy's  water 
and  sewerage  facilities  In  the  proposed  area 
already  are  undergoing  strain. 

County  ofUcials  recently  declared  that  a 
new  sewage  disposal  plant  and  other  equip- 
ment would  be  required  to  serve  any  large 
new  Federal  buildings  on  that  site  Bridge 
connections  with  Washington  are  taxed  to 
capacity  by  existing  traffic.  The  committee 
was  told  that  the  bulk  of  War  .Department 
employees  live  in  the  District,  vihlch  means 
that  additional  facilities  for  orosring  the 
Potomac  may  be  necessary. 

Surely  Congress  will  not  adept  so  far- 
reaching  and  revolutionary  a  project  with- 
out affording  the  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission and  other  interested  agencies  or  of- 
ficials an  opportunity  to  p8.ss  upon  the  tech- 
nical, artistic,  and  other  aspects  of  the  un- 
dertaking. It  may  wtU  be  Uiat  careful 
studies  by  building  and  phmiung  experts 
will  show  that  the  proposal  is  feasible  and, 
in  view  of  emergency  conditiona.  altogether 
desirable.  To  Ignore  the  advice  of  experi- 
enced planners,  however,  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  that  might  bring  di6<i$troufi  cora- 
plicatlons    later>  i 


Lincoln  HoliJay  Bill 
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HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  inMNois 
r.  TMF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 


Monday.  July  28,  1C41 
____  j 


JOINT    RFSOLtmON     TV     TTTH    LFms^T  A- 
TURE  OF  TltE  PT.a.TF  OF  lULINOlS 


Mr.   HOWELL.     Mr.    Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord I  Include  the  following  }olnt  resofu- 
tlon  recently  adopted  by  the  L«egislattire 

of  the  State  of  ininols: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40 

Wherea*  the  Bixty-aecond  Oeneral   Aaaem- 

bly  Lf  the  State  of  niinol*  has  by  law  de- 
clared the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
be   a  'egal  holiday  in   thi.'«  State,    and 

\^'hereas  It  is  altogetbei  appropriate  Xhtkt 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be  macte 
a  national  legal   holiday,    and 

Whereas  Senauir  BaooKs,  on  June  9.  IMl, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  StaVea 
a  bUl  declaring  th«  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  tc  be  a  national  legal  holiday:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Riso'ned  by  the  Senate  or  tht  Stxty-second 
Gt  ^f'o;  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lUtnou 
I . '^t  House  at  Rrpresentaltvet  ooncurring 
*.f'f!'i  ■  Th.'it  we  re.specUullT  importune  the 
St  vt  ni\ -se\enth  Congress  of  the  tJnJted 
States  tc  enact  the  Brooks  Lincoln  holiday 
bi:i.  knd  be  .t  furtlier 

Raohcd.  That  copiij  ot  thi*  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
.f  the  Ut.lted  States.  U,e  President  of  the 
Senate  r.nri  Speaker  of  tht-  House  of  Flepre- 
st.'.taiivcs  and  U  eacl;  Congressman  and 
Seiihtur  from  r.l.nois.  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
State 

.'idrpted  by  tlie  Senatt,  .tune  2C.  1941. 
HncH  W    Cross 
I  PTrsidc--.l  cf  the  Sfiafc. 

I  EdwARH     H      AlEXANDFR 
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Concurred  in  by   the  H.  \}%e   of  Representa- 
tives. June   30.    1&-41 
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Let  Reason  Guide  American  Course 


FXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

o>     MINNf  :  (»r  ^ 
I.N"   TllF   HC   -.-^F   OF    KFl  IlE:-rNT  A'l  IVES 


Monday.  July  :i.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     t!  "IMAR     FFTFRSEN 


Mr.  KNl'T,-!  IN  Mr  Sp'-'akn  ,  on  .Jtily 
4  Hon.  II  ,i]r..::'.  Pittrs-  ti.  fornr  r  G'n(>r- 
nor  of  Minnesota  and  n'  v  ;  ailroad  waie- 
Iicuse  commissioner  cf  that  State,  deliv- 
ered a  very  thoughtful  address  <  ntitkd 
I'Let  Reason  Guide  American  C.ui^'\" 
Which  I  consider,  limely  and  wtirthy  tif 
careful  consideration  by  the  Congress 
Under  leave  granted  me,  1  desire  to  ha",  e 
Mr.  Petersen's  address  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  His  remak.'; 
follow : 

When  we  think  of  world  conditions  i  day. 
and  compare  them  with  c<^itditlons  in  Amer- 
ica, we  have  abundant  reasons  fur  being 
thankful  and  to  really  ctlcbrate  this  one 
hundred  and  slxty-flfth  raniversary  -f  the 
signing  of  the  D?rlaration  .<  Indep- ndence. 
which  made  America  a  free  country  lie 
Fourth  of  July  l.s  a  great  d&y — It  is  a  J(  '  us 
day  in  the  lives  of  all  Americans — a.d  it 
marks  a  signiflcant  day  in  the  hustcry  ol  rdl 
the  world. 

The  Pilgrims  caiae  to  Adi'rlcan  slu.ie.-  at 
Plymouth  Rock  back  In  ll20.  because  tl.ey 
were  seeking  rtllgidtis  frcrxjora.     To  be  sure. 
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thc^e  T'  ligiGUS  ptOple  In  the  very  early  his- 
tory of  (vur  country,  encviur.tered  the  hard- 

?!iip-  '.i  pi:  ;.«cr  life,  but  th.  y  w-re  fr^e  to 
V,-.  ;  »-'p  G  'i  ::i  M.f.r  r-.v:i  wiy  Tlint  torch 
cf  ri  I  .•:  \i=  lr!'<dnir.  ha-  bfti:  held  uppermost 
In  Air,' r;ca  cvi-r  .-.;.ce  162U.  ai.d  its  later 
emh>  d.rjii  r."  m  our  Cnstitution, 
FP.FFroM  CAvr  gronVth 

As  \\\^  >r:c:!ia;  Tl.irtoon  Co!'.r.:-''=  devel- 
oped li'.  farm:;i^  ar.d  iiuiu-try  and  the  popu-« 
latior.  :!."  \,-.d  'h'Te  also  dfV('".<-pecl  friction 
w'.th  •:.  ::.  -r.'-':  r  .untry.  ^njl^nd  It  Is 
wfl!  f  r  Air.f r:-:in=  trday  tl^at  their  forebears 
s'v^  'iTi  c':.r.ec;:i:r.s  wi'h  Er-gland.  and  that 
the  Un!'«d  States  cf  Am.  r.ca  became  a  free 
and  -.I'.ciepeiid.'nt  country  Had  we  remained 
vt:.::  r  England,  ue  w.  uld  likvly  have  been 
n!-.''hcr  Canada.  Australni.  N-.  w  Zealand,  or 
a:.y  .-I'e  of  the  niatiy  other  conntrie?  u::der 
Er.-;.  li  rule.  Instead  cf  a  nankin  today  of 
1  V.  :■  IjO, 000.000  people. 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  t!.?  Declaration  of 
IiKi'pendence.  the  Original  Thirteen  Colonies 
W'T.  .  blii'.c!  to  fif^hi  in  several  war?  in  behalf 
of  Ens.''.,i!id  a-  the  other  En^li.'h  crlcnle=;  have 
had  '■-  d'  a'.!  alont  Today,  th^'r^  are  forces 
In  .A'-:  '.';:•  .1  w'..  ■-•  purpose  It  ;s  to  aitain  join 
us  up  V, ith  Tiu-  B.-iti.sh  Empire.  The  resu't 
of  -  :■  h  a  ui.i":.  wuuld  be  to  nMl'.ify  our 
Derlan.tion  cf  Independence 

In  the  Dt^c:ar.i'.icu  cf  Iiidcpendcnce. 
Thcina.s  JefTeisou,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adans  John  Hinci.fk.  and  the  o.her  .signers. 
listed  .1  1'  r.g  tram  f  f  abuses  and  u.-urpatlons 
en  ••-•e  f.art  of  tlie  EngiNh  CroA-n  They 
told  -he  world  that  the  K.ng  kept  s-andln;^ 
armies  In  the  C.-lonles  wrliout  tiie  c_iiscnt 
of  t:ie  lei.;L<latures,  Militarism  wa.-  made 
superior  tc  civil  power  and  In  general  there 
was  delayed  Justice:  they  burned  towns  and 
killed  people:  -they  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  offlccs  and  appointed  officer*  to  harass 
the  pt^cplo.  cur  trade  was  cut  c*I  from  the 
rest  of  the  wo.ild:  there  was  taxation  with- 
out reprcsenta'i.'ii.  and  tvranny  ever  the 
Colonies. 

N"  FOP.flCIN   \V.\RS 

Tlv  Dorl.-.ra'if:!!  rf  Independence  was 
adop.ted  on  July  4.  1776  at  Philadelphia.  Not 
so  li'i,tx  aen  there  w  r<  ano'her  m'-etn-.s  m  the 
City  if  Hro'b.erly  I.rve.  Th.a  \\a.-;  :n  1940. 
It  w..-  the  nati- inal  convention  of  the  Re- 
pub:. Mn  Partv  at  v.iv.ch  time  nom.inations 
wore  made  for  tiie  offices  of  Pre-iden.t  and 
Vice  President,  and  a  party  platform  was 
adcpT'!  That  1940  platform  sta'^es:  "The 
Repuoiic.in  Par'v  *«  tirmly  cppcsed  to  in- 
volving  this   N.i-;-n   m   foreign   wars." 

Another  nati'.nal  political  convention  was 
also  he'd  In  1940.  The  Democratic  Partv 
platform,  adopted  at  Chicago,  states:  "We 
w.n  11-!  part'cipate  In  foreign  wars,  and  \vc 
win  not  send  our  Arm.y,  Navy,  or  air  force 
to  fi'-tht  in  fcreien  lands  ru*sido  of  the 
Americas,  exce:)'  n;  case  of  attack  " 

Tiiere  we  have  the  pl.itfo:  n:.-  m  a  nutshell, 
from  both  of  the  dcmin,,:it  prlitical  partl:>s 
m  n-iO.  with  reference  to  war  and  foreign 
afi.r-  Thf^  people  were  led  *o  b^-^l'ev*^  that 
either  Fr-~  d'  nt  R.X)-evelt  o-  Mr  Wil'.k'e.  if 
elec*  -d  Prcsld'-nt  would  keep  us  cut  of  the 
Eur -;-ean  coi-,flict.   unless  we   were  attacked. 

W.  Rre  not  in  the  war.  and  it  is  to  be 
hup-,  d  that  we  will  never  enter  another  Euro- 
pean v.ar  W  ■  In^d  that  exp?r;'  nee  24  years 
a!7C  and  th  .t  i.^  riiouch  Th  -^e  v-iio  want  war 
s.iv  -oat  the  Americi'.n  people  have  spoken. 
but  c-rtainlv  the  American  people  did  not 
vot  ■  •: '■r  \\\\T  \\\\-r.  -he  Presld-n'  was  re- 
elec,  d.  On  tlie  b.isis  of  the  political  plat- 
forin.s.  the  Anierican  people  would  net  have 
votr-lf  f,-r  war  ei-^.er  had  thev  elected  Mr. 
Willk.o  .\5  Pre-Klent. 

If  yr.v  people  liad  beccnie  dormant  and 
pornii  ed  t;t:n=:s  to  dr. ft.  wo  wovild  likely 
ha\e  b  -n  In  tO.e  war  alreadv.  but  the  White 
HoU'=e   hoard  from,  the  people. 

MfST    KEEP    FT.OMISES 

Wh.i'  tl'.e  American  people  have^a  right  to 
dcm.md.  and  what  the  great  majority  is  de- 


manding. Is  that  the  premise's  made  in  the 
1910  campaign  be  kept.  The  form,  of  govern- 
m.ent  that  we  have  can  last  only  when  elected 
public  officials  and  servants  cf  the  people 
ketp  their  premises 

Before  a  huee  crowd  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on 
Jtme  21.  Archbishop  Francis  J.  L.  Beckman, 
of  that  city,  rem.inded  the  President  of  his 
coniio.itnierits  to  the  Anierican  people.  He 
said : 

"You  have  civen  the  people  of  these  United 
States  yc'ir  =  leinn  pledge  that  the  youth  of 
our  land  v.ili  not  bf>  sent  to  fight  in  any  for- 
eign war,?  To  repudiate  that  pledge,  Mr. 
President,  would  he  to  break  down  the  last 
ve.->tige  of  public  trust  in  Government. 

"Your  pledges  v  ii:  be  k,  pt  because  we  will 
help  you  keep  thf  m 

"For  m.y  part.  Mr  President  I  would  rather 
go  down  fi^htine  the  cause  of  peace,  suffering 
any  abuse  and  persecution  than  to  stand  idly 
by  while  millions  cf  our  you'h  are  prepared 
for  the  slaughter. 

■  I:  Chris*  Himself  were  this  moment  to  re- 
turn and  confront  these  modern  Herods,  and 
Pilatcs.  and  Neros,  for  their  crimes  before  the 
world  He,  too,  would  be  crowned  by  them  a 
bunriio."  f 

We  can  help  the  President  keep  his  pledges 
bv  v.riMn£t  to  the  White  House  today. 

NOT    OUR    WAR 

The  pa.s.<;age  of  the  lead-lease  bill  by  Con- 
gress is  anctli'^r  incident  that  the  war-minded 
throw  up  as  an  indication  that  America 
should  enter  the  conflict.  Passage  of  the 
l?nd-kase  bill  and  appropriations  for  aid  to 
Great  Britain  do  not  mean  that  America 
should  risk  another  war  to  give  that  aid. 
Furtherm.ore.  we  were  told  by  advocates  of 
the  lend-!.'  O'  hill  that  it  would  be  a  measure 
to  k-  cp  An-crca  out  of  war. 

Th- -e  r;  :  ■  t.  :.s  might  be  asked:  How 
n.any  ccti: o: .»_.-  .ere  giving  aid  to  Great 
Britain  in  thi~  war  without  cost  to  Britain? 
Are  they  lending,  leasing,  or  giving  materials, 
or  are  they  selling  the  gccds  to  Britain? 
Is  England  giving  or  is  she  selling  goods  to 
other  countries?  And  In  the  final  analysis: 
Is  it  our  war  or  is  it  the  war  of  other 
coun'irie.--? 

America,  a  country  ..f  free  speech,  fre#  press, 
and  religion,  wants  nothing  of  the  Hitler 
philosophy  cf  totalitarian  governm.ent,  nor 
does  she  want  the  StaUn  communistic  dic- 
tatorship. Those  two  dictators  are  now  at 
war,  and  certainly  democracy  is  net  at  stake 
between  Germany  and  Rus.=ia. 

W^.VT    STRONG    DEFENSE 

Military  experts  are  agreed  that  America 
'  is  not  prepared  for  war,  but  our  people  are 
agreed  that  we  should  have  an  impregnable 
defense  and  be  prepared  against  attack.  Set- 
ting up  a  strong  defense  here  in  America  will 
c -t  plenty  without  plunging  ourselves  into 
a  European  war. 

America  would  have  had  a  stronger  defense 
today  had  the  Government  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  American  Legion  which  also  ad- 
vocates conscripting  of  wealth  as  well  as 
manpower  In  war. 

When  the  smcke  cf  battle  has  cleared  a'Way. 
those  unfortunate  people  in  the  war-torn 
countries,  who  are  unemployed,  hungry, 
starving,  and  bewildered,  win  need  aid  and 
guidance.  It  would  be  well  then  that  there 
be  one  country  in  the  world,  with  natural 
resources  and  manpower,  where  conditions 
are  fairly  normal.  Then  Am.erica  can  be 
of  aid  and  guidance  to  a  bewildered  world. 
Then  we  will  net  be  Isolationists,  for  the 
American  people  have  always  been  willing 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  people  in  need. 
Is  lation  means  isolation  from  war — it  does 
net  mean  that  America  is  not  Interested  in 
the  people  of  other  lands. 

A,side  from  our  part  in  tlie  World  War  in 
1917-18.  America  has  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  refraining  from  entering  the  European 
border  disputes,  which  have  tak«n  place  for 
centuries.     We  have   fcUcwed   the   advice   of 


Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  have  Edhered 
to  the  jpolicy  of  protection  tor  the  Western 
Hemlsohere  and  leaving  Europe   to   Itself. 

RISING     ABOVE     WAR 

Event  today,  we  still  have  many  Americans 
who  ajte  natives  of  foreign  countries,  natu- 
ralized icitizens  who  are  good  Americans,  and 
we  hav4  deecendants  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, pii^laJ3d.  the  Scandinavian  cduntrics, 
Polandi  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Italy,  and 
many  pther  countries.  It  Is  natural  and 
proper  [that  there  be  friendly  feelings  and 
sympatriy  toward  the  homelands  of  our  fore- 
bears, whatever  country  we  may  have  come 
from,  sc  long  as  America  is  not  at  war  with 
any  of  [those  countries.  But,  today,  we  are 
Americans — we  caa&e  to  these  shores  of  our 
own  vilition.  We;  or  our  ancestors,  came 
here  because  we  wanted  to  work,  build  homes, 
and  rear  our  families  in  a  country  that  is  not 
everlastingly  at  war  with  other  nations.  We 
came  Were  because  we  love  the  freedoms  that 
America  has  given  us.  Let  us,  as  Americans, 
keep  Aftnerica  free. 

We  learned  through  the  World  War  of 
191#-18.  that  we  cannot  force  our  way  of  life, 
cur  fri  democratic  institutions,  upon  other 
nationi.  We  went  Into  that  war  on  the 
slogan  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy."    But  what   a  sad  result! 

WILSON    ASKED   FAIR    PLAT 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  undoubt- 
edly sljicere  In  desiring  that  peace  reign  over 
the  w(!rld  after  that  great  holocaust.  He 
presented  his  14  points  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary Bi  1918,  and  enlarged  upon  those  points 
In  latei'  addresses.  President  Wilson  wanted 
freedoifi  of  navigation  on  the  open  seas  in 
peace  pr  war.  He  wanted  removal  of  eco- 
nomic jbarrlers.  equality  of  trade,  reduction 
of  natjpnal  armaments  to  a  point  consistent 
with  cmmestlc  safety.  He  requested  mutual 
guarantees  of  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial! Integrity  to  great  and  small  states 
alike.    , 

President  Wilson  wanted  peace  that  would 
be  penaanent  and  settlements  to  be  fair  and 
Just  td  bring  that  about.  He  said  in  one  of 
his  speeches  to  Congress:  "Every  territorial 
settlen  ent  involved  in  this  war  must  be  made 
in  the  nterest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  pop- 
ulatior  s  concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any 
mere  ddjustment  or  compromise  of  claims 
among  it  rival  states." 

But  when  Lloyd  George  of  England.  Cle- 
mencei  u  of  France,  and  Orlando  of  Italy  got 
throug  1  with  the  so-called  peace  conference 
It  was  an  entirely  different  matter.  Amer- 
ica fot  ght  for  an  ideal  In^that  war.  The 
Europe  an  leaders  were  not  Idealists  but 
played  the  old  game  of  power  politics  and 
they  hi  Id  their  way.  Wilson  surrendered  his 
peace  joints  for  a  League  of  Nations  that 
the  European  leaders  knew  they  could  and 
would  control. 

SENATE  REFDSES  TO  RATIFT   TREATY 

We  ]  i.ad  helped  part  of  Europe  defeat  an- 
other part  of  Europe,  and  in  doing  so  %e  lost 
over  IC  0.000  brave  sons  and  crippled  for  life 
tens  ol  thousands  more.  We  burdened  our 
countrr  with  a  $25,000,000,000  debt.  We 
loaned  over  ten  billions  to  various  Europ  an 
natloni  which  they  refuse  to  repay  and  «. h.ch 
is  now  being  paid  by  the  American  taxp.iyer. 
After  t  tie  World  War  was  ever  we  helped  to 
draft  c  ne  of  the  worst  peace  treaties  in  all 
history,  so  bad,  hideed,  that  our  own  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it. 

Instead  of  ending  all  wars  and  making  the 
world  nafe  for  democracy,  we  helped  create 
the  situation  that  brought  on  countless  mere 
wars,  iicluding-those  now  raging.  We  helped 
prepara  the  soil  of  Europe  for  the  dictators 
that  are  now  battling  for  supremacy. 

Toda^-  we  have  people  among  us  wha  would 
repeat  the  stupid  blunder  of  1917.  It  is  a 
wise  clKlld  that  stays  away  from  the  fire  ifter 
having  once  been  burned. 

We  ate  interested  in  the  welfare  of  America 
and    interested    in    preserving    liberty    and 
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democracy  in  this  country.  We  are  interested 
In  keeping  America  strong  so  that  she  will  be 
In  a  position  to  help  rebuild  the  world  after 
this  disastrous  war  is  ever.  Therefore,  we 
must  let  reason,  and  not  our  emotions,  guide 
our  ccurse.  Our  Indignation  must  not  re- 
place our  reason 

HATE    PROPAGANDA    SPREAD 

Students  of  history  will  recall  reading  about 
the  propaganda  spread  in  America  for 
America  to  help  the  French  Revol-utlcnists 
and.  also,  for  America  to  save  the  world  tiom 
Napoleon.  • 

Former  President  Herbert  Recover,  who 
directed  the  work  of  the  Belgium  commis- 
sion during  the  World  War,  reports  that  he 
saw  the  pernicious  technique  of  propaganda 
developed  for  3  years  in  Europe.  He  dealt 
with  leadin.g  officials  of  the  various  countries. 
Mr.  Hoover  states:  "Daily  I  read  of  atrocities 
on  both  sides  that,  to  my  knowledge,  were 
sheer  inventions.  They  were  invented  by  the 
thousand  to  create  hate." 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  speaks  from  experience 
and  first-hand  knowledge,  says  that  "if  we 
go  into  another  World  War  liberty  will  be 
lost  to  America.  Surely  the  voice  of  expe- 
rience calls  to  us  that  we  are  little  likely  to 
emerge  again  without  great  impairment,  if 
not  total  loss,  of  our  American  system  of 
liberty.  What  shall  it  profit  a  nation  that 
loses  Its  own  soul? 

"During  the  World  War  we  professed  we 
were  fighting  only  the  dictator  over  the 
enemy  people.  Then  we  punished  the  enemy 
people  for  the  war. 

"The  social  regeneration  of  nations  roust 
come  frcm  within.  It  cannot  come  irora 
without." 

A  JtTDCE   AFFECTED 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration  of 
what  war  propaganda  and  hysteria  can  do  to 
people.  The  elder  La  Follette  made  a  speech 
In  the  United  States  Senate  in  which  he  em- 
bodied <Kn  Associated  Pre-^s  dispatch  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  1917.  from  Houston,  Tex.,  as  follows: 

"Judge  Waller  T.  Burns,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court,  in  charging  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  at  the  beginning  of  the  October 
term  today,  after  callirig  by  name  Senators 
Stcne,  of  Mis-ecuri;  H?frdwich,  of  Georgia: 
Vardaman,  of  Mississippi:  Gronna,  of  North 
Dakota:  Gore,  of  Oklahoma;  and  La  Follette. 
of  Wisconsin,  sa  d:  'If  I  had  a  wish,  I  would 
wish  that  you  men  had  Jvirisdlction  to  return 
bills  of  indictment  against  these  men.  They 
ought  to  be  tried  promptly  and  lairly.  and  I 
believe  this  ccurt  could  administer  the  law 
fairly,  but  I  have  a  conviction  as  strong  as 
life  that  this  country  should  stand  them  up 
against  an  adolDC  wall  tomorrow  and  give 
them  what  they  deserve.  If  any  man  de- 
serves death.  It  Is  a  traitor.  I  wish  that  I 
could  pay  for  the  ammunition.  I  would  like 
to  attend  the  execution;  and  if  I  were  in  the 
firing  squad,  I  would  ret  want  to  be  the 
marksman  who  had  the  blank  shell.'  " 

COMPAREt    WITH  LINCOLN'S  POISE 

Imaeine  a  Fed?ral  Judge  wanting  five  United 
SUtesSenators  shot  to  death  for  having  voted 
against  entering;  the  World  War  and  wishing 
that  he  could  buy  the  ammunition  and  be 
part  of  the  firing  squad  that  would  kill  them. 
Yet  that  is  what  propaganda  and  war  hysteria 
does  tc  people  otherwise  considered  sensible. 
What  a  difference  between  the  words  of  this 
pseudo  patriot  i.nd  those  of  Lmccln  who  said 
in  the  midst  cf  war.  "Wi'h  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all." 

Here  in  Minnesota  the  elder  Lindbergh  was 
hounded  by  the  rrjobs  for  being  a  real  Ameri- 
can and  trying  to  keep  us  out  cf  war.  Sen- 
ator Siilpstead'5  house  was  painted  yellow. 
The  late  Senator  Lundeen  was  thrown  into  a 
refrigerator  car  In  the  middle  of  winter  by  an 
un-American  mcb  because  he  opposed  our 
entry  into  the  war  and  our  Joining  the  League 
of  Nations. 


As  Senator  La  Follette.  in  the  speech  re- 
ferred to,  said.  "A  declaration  cf  war  is  the 
highest  and  most  awful  exerclt*  of  sover- 
eignty." 

The  most  un-American  thing,  short  of  trea- 
son, that  an  American  citizen  can  do  is  to 
abuse  a  duly  elected  Representative  or  Senator 
for  voting  his  honest  conviction  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war 

THE   VOTER    IS    hn^STrH 

The  great  Henry  Clay,  speakltlg  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky  ,  en  the  131h  day  cf  November  1847, 
while  the  Mexican  War  was  takittg  place,  took 
a  strong  position  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  freely  discuss  every  question  relat- 
ing to  the  war,  even  though  tbe  discussion 
involved  a  strong  condemnation  of  the  war 
pchcy  cf  the  Executive.  [ 

As  to  the  question  cf  declaribg  war  alms. 
Clay,  in  the  s?ime  ej>eech.  ea'd:  "Either  Con- 
gress or  the  President  must  have  the  richt  of 
detcrminlne  upon  the  objects;  for  which  a 
war  shall  be  prosecuted.  Thert  is  no  other 
alternative.  If  the  President  potsesses  It.  and 
may  prosecute  it  for  objects  agplnst  the  will 
of  Congress,^  where  Is  the  difference  between 
our  free  gcverftment  and  tliat  of  any  other 
nation  which  may  be  governed  ty  an  absolute 
czar,  emperor,  or  king?  ■*• 

"The  right  to  control  their  own  government 
according  to  constitutional  forms  is  not  one 
of  the  ri'rhts  that  the  citizens  (jf  this  country 
are  called  upon  to  surrender  in  time  ef  war." 

We  should  remember  that  Congress  alone 
has  the  right  t6  declare  war  and  Congress 
alone  has  the  right  to  declare  the  objects  of 
war.  We  should  further  remember  that  the 
Congressmen  are  the  elected  servants  of  the 
voters  who  place  them  there,.  How  ridicu- 
lous for  anyone  tc  say  that  the  master  cannot 
criticize  the  acts  of  the  servant.  Under  our 
form  of  government  the  voter,  is  the  master, 
and  must  always  be  the  m.astei^.  if  liberty  and 
democracy  are  to  be  preservedj 

WEBSTER  AND  OTHERS    SI^KE  UP 

In  the  midst  of  the  Mexican  War  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  a  Congressman,  severely  criti- 
cized the  President  for  his  conduct  cf  that 
war.  During  the  same  war  Daniel  Webster 
said:  "We  are.  in  my  cplnion.  in  a  mcst  un- 
necessary and  therefore,  unjustifiable  war  " 

I  have  quoted  from  these  great  men  to  show 
that  even  while  a  war  is  on  the  true  Ameri- 
can policy  is  to  permit  free  speech  and  open 
discussion  of  all  the  issues  relative  to  the 
war.  Yet,  in  America  today.:  we  have  some 
people  in  high  places  who  are  criticizing  dis- 
ttneuished  American  citizens  for  urelng  that 
we  keep  cut  cf  the  European  war. 

Secretary  Ickes  states  that  \\e  thinks  Lind- 
bergh has  an  understanding  with  Hitler.  It 
would  be  just  as  unfair  foi;  you  or  me  to 
accuse  Mr  Ickes  cf  having  ai>  understanding 
with  the  King  of  England  to  drag  us  into  the 
war. 

Secretarv  Ickes  goes  on  tc  say :  "If  it  is  not 
to  be  'America  next.'  we  must  leave  nothing 
undone  to  help  England  repel  the  brutal 
hordes  of  Hitler  and  to  destroy  them  " 

NAME  CALLING  AND  PLEAS  FOR   WAR 

Ickes  called  Colonel  Lindbergh  an  ■ex-col- 
onel." "our  Knight  cf  the  German  Eagle." 
"Hitler's  stocge."  "an  Americap  Quisling."  and 
a  "Nazi  wclf  in  pacmsfs  dlothmg  '  Ickes 
claims  to  get  his  Inspiration;  frcm  Washing- 
ton. Lincoln,  and  Prime  MUiL'^ter  Churchill. 
The  Prime  Minister,  by  the  way.  said  that  this 
Is  no  time  to  moralize  about  fcmmunlsm 

Another  Cabinet  member.  Secretary  Kncx. 
said  a  few  days  ego  that  we  rrjust  immediately 
"clear  the  Atlantic  of  the  German  menace." 
Kncx  is  several  weeks  behind  Minnesota's 
appointed  junior  Senator  in  isking  for  Amer- 
ican naval  Intervention. 

Senator  B.\ll  urges  America  to  face  war 
courageously  new  That  will  be  dene  if  we 
are  attacked  In  that  event  we  will  flcht  for 
home  and  eoimtry.  but  let  uo  not  Invite  war. 


The  Senator  plctu-eh  Finn.ct  ns  a  country  tb.at 
tried  to  make  ptace  wT.  H  ir  she  is  to- 
day suffermg  from  thi  m  -e.i  .•  ,  pi  ace  settle- 
ment hftei  the  Wi  ilu  V\n:  md  is  a  next  door 
neighbor  cf  Germany   n  t  3  tVO  miles  away. 

READY  trO  RfPFI    IN".  At'f     S 

Member;  of  the  American  Legion  ar.d  oilier 
service  or^;anlzalions  who  were  m  the  Wurld 
War  know  somethtng  about  war  from  first- 
hand knowledge.  They  know  the  suflenng 
and  the  agony  that  men  most  go  throut;h  in 
the  hell  of  fcattle.  They  hate  seen  thousands 
of  comrades  killed  outright  and  thcusands  of 
others  maimed  for  life.  They  eppreciate  more 
than  any  other  class  cf  our  ciilzens  the 
suffering  that  is  still  being  endured  by  those 
men  who  served  in  the  last  war  and  who  are  /a 
now  filling  all  the  btds  In  the  80  Government  % ' 
hospitals  that  were  built  to  take  care  of  'bf* 
disabled. 

I  am  firmly  cf  the  opinion  from  conversa- 
tion with  men  who  served  overseas  in  1917 
that  all  of  them  want  Anserica  to  he  ade- 
quately prepared  to  defend  herself  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  veterans  of  our  i 
previous  wars  would  be  willlns  and  earrr  to  - 
defend  America  against  Intaders.  But  I  .uu 
Just  as  convinced  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  veterans  of  the  last  war  are  opposed 
to  another  expeditionary  force  being  sent  to 
a  foreign  country  to  help  eettle  any  quarrel 
that  is  going  on  in  the  Old  World  On  this 
Independence  Day  It  is  well  to  remind  our- 
selves of  what  Washington  once  said:  "I  want 
an  American  character." 

WHERE    is    DIMiX-RA^  Y    ns"    H  .-^sH 

Those  who  would  have  AnuiicM  ^ic  t  v  .r 
say  that  we  must  fight  for  democracy.  It  was 
recently  announced  from  Wa^-hlngton  il.at 
the  UnltiMl  States  as  the  ar.-enal  of  the  Ue- 
mocracie.s  will  supplv  s  v.t  t  Ru-sia  wrb  mu- 
nitions of  war  Ti.vi-  we  find  Pre-irient 
Roosevelt.  Wlllkle,  Stassen.  and  Ballrangmg 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  purging  Joseph 
Stalin 

Russia  is  at  war  with  Finland,  and  the 
Soviet  air  forces  are  bombing  the  civilian 
population  of  gallant  little  Finland,  a  coun- 
try which  approximates  cur  conception  of 
democracy  as  closely  as  ai>y  country  In  Eu- 
rope, with  the  possible  exception  cl  the 
Scandlniivian  countries  and  Switzerland. 
Our  munitions  in  the  hands  of  Communist 
Russia  are  to  be  used  tc  subdue  democratic 
Finland  and  all  this  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy. Recent  events  have  made  it  plain  that 
all  talk  about  America's  going  to  war^fcff 
democrrcy  Is  a  travesty  and  a  farce.  '^'^ 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Stalin's 
agents  have  worked  in  America  to  createtla.ss 
hatred.  I  know  something  of  what  tl.t ;.  0:.d 
to  the  progressive  movement  in  Minnesota. 
but  will  net  here  dwell  on  that  ■> 

FOREIGN    TFAr,F    MYTH 

One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced  by 
the  war-minded  is  that  we  must  make  war  to 
protect  and  defend  our  Jcjrelpn  trade,  I9 
1929  our  foreign  trade  equalled  10  j>ercent  of 
our  total  trade     That  wai  the  peak 

The  latest  available  statisticjr  d.sclose  that 
Amerlcf.n  foreign  trade  wSs  4  percent  of  cur 
total  trade  in  1989  Since  then  many  of  the 
marketf  cf  European  countries  under  Hitler's 
domination  have  been  clofed  to  us,  and  it  Is 
now  rel  ably  estimated  th»t  our  foreign  trade 
is  less  taan  3  percent  It  Is  for  this  3  percent 
of  our  total  trade  that  some  of  our  citizens 
urge  us  to  go  to  war 

During  the  last  12  months  cf  the  World 
War  the  Un!te<J  States  spent  almost  $20.- 
000  COO. 000.  With  greater  mechanization  the 
cost  of  wa.r  has  greatly  increa-sed  Today  an 
eCTort  comparable  to  our  effort  in  the  World 
War  wculd  cost  at  least  forty  billions  a  year. 
For  the  cost  cf  Americas  participati'  n  in 
Europe's  war  fcjr  6  weei^s  we  can  buy  and 
desuov.  IX  neceasaiy.  our  surplus  wheat  and 
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:rs  as  well  ns  the  vanquished 
return  to  the  paths  cf  peace 
recover    from    their    O'A'.i    ex- 


cotTi  n.  cr.  b''*"T  =:■.'!,  we  can  buy  and  dis- 
tnbu'e  to  t;-.  .>c  cf  -Mr  pe^pl..'  who  are  uncier- 
r-unsh»d  ;ir.u  ur.d'Tclntht  d  all  cf  our  sur- 
plus wheat  and  cotton. 

I  d)  not  believe  In  a  fr.rci£;n  pclicy  which 
goes  to  war  on  a  calculated  basis  of  profit 
In  dollars  and  cen"s  I  beli-^ve  there  are 
civilization  vajues.  culUr.rd  values,  .spiritual 
values,  which '.flow  frf^m  peace  that  cannot 
be  rr.casursd  in  money. 

V.-E    'AULL    HA'.E   TRADE 

But  even  on  the  basis  of  a  cold-blocded 
dollars-and-cen','  forei;;n  policy  we  will  save 
money  In  ilie  long  run  if  we  stay  at  home 
and  mind  our  own  business  and  accept  and 
pay  for  the  curtailment  cf  fure;i;;n  trade 
which  re.sult.-.  from  a  war-tern  world. 

America,  howe'.er,  is  as  nearly  self-sufficient 
as  any  nation.  And  let  us  remember  that, 
regardless  of  ir.e  outcome  of  this  war,  Anier- 
ica  will  have  foreiitn  trade.  For  example,  the 
East  Indies  will  continue  to  sell  rubber  where 
there  is  ^  b.j  market,  and  In  turn  those 
islar.d'^  and  .  "Ler  countries  will  need  our 
exports 

E'.eii  the  '.  :ct 
In  war  h,a--e  to 
If  tlU'V  are  to 
haustion. 

I  am  a  liberal.  I  believe  that  Lberalism  is 
larpel\'  an  attitude  of  mind.  It  is  the  atti- 
tude which  wants  to  be  helpf\il  to  the  uucicr- 
dog.  which  wants  to  make  his  let  better 
wherever  i  pp-rtunlty  offers. 

True  liber. illsm  seeks  not  to  destroy  but 
to  prc-erve  the  basic  fabric  of  American  pov- 
emmt-nt.  America.n  law,  and  Am-rican  !i:e. 
True  liberalism  rejects  commuiusm.  f.tsci-:n. 
na7i-ism,  ai.d  all  the  other  "isms"  which 
today  at!l;c'  the  national  life  of  Am.erica. 
True  liberalism  seeks  to  work  out  within  the 
f.ibric  cf  liUi'  fuudaniental  law  a  more  equi- 
table d!-tribu-u  n  of  this  world's  C'^rnds  and 
prcserv.ition  of  the  peraon.al  libernes  which 
have  betn  har.ded  down  to  us  in  America  by 
those  wh  1  came  bef  :re  us. 

Cf  \RD  civil,  MBKP.TIFS 

Th.e  pre.-er-.a*  ion  of  these  persor.al  liber'lcs 
Is  absohifely  ossei^tial  to  the  working  cf  t!ie 
democra'ic  pr  cfs«  In  Am.erica.  With.TUt  free 
spe.ch.  a  fri"->  pre=s.  free  religion,  and  the 
richt  of  free  assembly,  dcm-ocrfcy  cannot 
work  111  'h.ese  days  cf  complicated  issues 
cpnfniinn:  rur  people  it  is  only  by  argument 
afNj  c  uu'err.i  LUinien.t.  and  fact  and  cnunter- 
tact'^'TT'.at  our  i  c  pie  become  Informed,  that 
the  poptUar  cpir.n. m  slowly  crystallizes,  arid 
xilthrately  makes  its  effect  In  g  'vrrr.nieiral 
action. 

Should  .A.nu  rica  ever  go  to  'Aar  ajain  even 
ovj-  civil  li':;r*ies  are  In  je^paidy  War 
brini:s  a  rising  'icie  of  intolerance  It  promp*? 
npiehhor  to  stispect  neighbor  and  friend  to 
stisjx'ct  friend  Under  the  guise  of  war  ne- 
ce.ssity.  th.e  cf- il  liberties  are  curtailed,  re- 
stricted, and  all  too  often  ultimatelv  de- 
stroyed by  w.ir  If  we  would  nuard  democ- 
racy in  Am.erica  we  must  euarcl  our  funda- 
m.ental  civil  liberties  which  are,  and  alwavs 
will  be,  the  very  lifeblood  rf  our  democratic 
process 

In  'hr-e  d.ivs  cf  turn^cil.  exci'eir.ent.  and 
em  iti  n,  let  us  reaffirm  our  original  and  tradi- 
ticr.al  American  policy.  As  Hoover  has  said, 
we  should  "ntamtain  a  nondefeatist.  noniso- 
lationist,  and  nor.mterventiotii^t  status." 

Let  us  "mipr  ve  the  four  freedcn-iS  within 
our  borders  that  the  li^ht  of  their  success 
may  s'lr  tl:e  pe.  pie  cf  the  world  to  their 
adoption  " 

lET    rS    HELP    EVILD 

Let  us  con^ientrate  en  how  humanity  can 
win  the  peace,  and  how  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic  security  can  be  harm.cnlzed. 

On  this  Independence  Day,  let  us  rededl- 
--cate  ctirselves  to  the  principles  laid  down  In 
the  I>eclaratio;i  cf  Independence  Let  us  re- 
affirm the  foreign  policy  of  Washington,  Jack- 
sen,  ar.d  Lincoln.  Let  us  make  .•Vmerica  strong 
for   defense,    and   keep    America   strong   eco- 


ntmically.  Let  us  kep  calm  and  think 
clearly  L,<-t  us  penrrrat-  th-  fog  of  propa- 
gar.da,  hate,  and  fal-  hcod^  that  comes  to  us 
fmn  Europe  ar.d  fr  :n  '^cme  people  bere  in 
Ami'rlca,  who  wov.ld  profit  from  war  as  was 
d  :.e  In  1917  18  when  22.000  new  millionaires 
w.Te  created  :n  America. 

Let  us  think  »(f  America  first  In  order 
that  we  might  pr.  s.  rve  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom, and  be  in  the  best  possible  position  when 
this  awful  war  is  ^ver  to  serve  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all."  let  us  continue  to  serve 
niankind  with  an  example  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  a  generous  hand  of  helpfulness, 
rather  than  to  try  by  force  of  arms  and 
bloodshed  to  im.po-e  our  will  on  other  nations. 
L^t  us  help  rebuild  the  world,  but  let  vis  do  it 
m  the  American  way.' 


Hibernians  Pledge  Allegiance  to  Consti- 
tiiticn  and  Institutions  of  Government 
Founded  Thereon 
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OF   OHtO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  2S.  Vj41 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  NATIONAL 
CONVE^'.-TION.  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HI- 
BERNTAN.S.  ST  PAUL.  MINN  .  JULY  22-24, 
1941 


Mr,  SWEENEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  eranteci  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  ntuional  convention 
of  Ancient  Oid^T  cf  Hibernian.s,  St.  Paul, 
Mmn..  July  112  24,  1941: 

As  American  citizens,  proud  of  bur  Irish 
ancf.-vry,  we  agon  plecitre  cur  unsweiVing  al- 
legiance to  thf-  Cons-iiution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  institutions  of 
govf-rnment   founded  thereon. 

We  piedtie  our  undivided  support,  moral 
end  material,  to  the  defense  cf  America,  its 
Ideal-',  its  free  institutions  and  laws,  and  we 
co.mmend  our  Senators  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  action  of  national  prepared- 
ness, particularly  our  past  national  president. 
Representative  M'irtix  L  Sweeney,  from 
Ohio. 

We  abhor  ,ind  condemn  every  term,  of  ag- 
gre.ssion  whether  it  be  the  aggression  by  a 
totalitarian  or  inipenalist  dictator  or  oy  the 
repre-entative  of  a  self-styled  democracy. 
And  ftirth- r 

K'^solicd.  Tiiat  we  renew  our  spiritual  al- 
leijiar.ce  to  our  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Pope  Pius 
XII.  and  express  our  full  sympathy  with  his 
eff  rts  to  restore  peace  to  the  world,  and  we 
hope  that  rulers  everywhere  will  listen  to  his 
pleading  for  a  return  of  reason  and  sanity  ifi 
the  counc.ls  cf  nations  before  chaos  comes. 

Rr^olied.  That  ve,  as  the  organized  repre- 
senMuves  cf  tl.^u.-ands  of  citizens  of  Irish 
bloed  who  cherish  the  ide.als  of  liberty  and 
justice  ar.d  tr.cse  principles  of  gcvernm.ent 
handed  down  to  us  by  ereat  .^m»•:^r:can3  of  the 
past,  insist  that  the  pledges  be  kept  which 
were  made  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
before  the  last  national  election  by  the  lead- 
ers of  both  m.ajor  political  parties,  that 
American  soldiers  would  not  be  sent  to  take 
part  m  the  war  which  has  developed  out  of 
the  power  pohtics  of  the  Old  World  If  the 
political  leaders  In  this  country  break  faith 


with  tha  people  who  are  opposed  to  Ameri- 
can inv(Jlvement  in  another  foreign  war,  the 
first  principle  of  our  democracy  which  is  "that 
governments  derive  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  will  be  violated 
and  the  foundations  of  American  liberty  im- 
periled. 

Rcsclved,  That  we  congratulate  and  com- 
mend tlie  people  of  our  blood  and  race  In 
Eire  fOr  the  e.^ample  which  ihey  have  given 
to  a  Wai-mad  world  by  adhering  to  an  atti- 
tude of  strict  nevitrallty.  at  a  time  when  the 
rulers  ol  other  lands.  Impelled  by  the  desire 
to  retain  loot  of  old  conquests,  or  by  am- 
bitions for  new  possessions,  and  to  acquire 
greater  j  ewer,  are  exposing  millions  of  human 
beings  { nd  many  countries,  to  the  horrors 
and  de-astatlon  of  modern  warfare.  'We 
rejoice  TecauSe  the  people  of  Eire  and  their 
spokesmen  have  resolutely  refused  to  be 
drawn  1  nto  the  war  by  surrendering  terri- 
tory to  England  or  any  other  nation  for  war 
bases,  ai  such  a  surrender  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  Eire's  neutrality  and  an  abandon- 
ment ol  her  sovereign  right  to  control  her 
own  territory  and  make  jier  own  decisions  on 
questlor  s  involving  her  peace  and  security. 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  sell  ships,  arms,  am- 
muniticii,  food,  and  other  commodities,  in 
the  quantities  requested  by  the  Government 
cf  Irelaiid,  to  enable  the  Irish  Katicn  to 
maintain    Its   policy   of   absolute    neutrality. 

Resolied,  That  we  again  denounc^the 
puppet  igovernment  set  up  by  England  In 
six  cotinties  cf  Northeast  Ulster  as  a 
despotis|n  functioning  with  the  aid  of  sub- 
sidies fiom  the  English  Imperial  Treasury. 
An  Eneiish  commission,  which  Investigated 
conditiohs  In  that  area  declared  tha  under 
the  govirnment  in  power  there,  "the  rule  of 
law  anq  Justice  has  been  abrogated."  We 
arraign  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland 
before  tfie  court  of  American  public  opinion 
for  havi^ig  governed  tyranically  and  unjustly 
I  since  it  jwas  brought  into  existence,  by  Eng- 
lish staltecraft  and  to  keep  Catholics  and 
Protestapits  divided  in  that  area,  in  pur- 
suance pf  the  old  imperialist  policy  of  "Di- 
vide and  conquer." 

We  domand  in  the  name  of  justice  that 
Irish  nationalists  imprisoned  there  without 
a  charge  being  preferred  against  them  be 
liberated  and  that  the  boundary  set  around 
these  sis  Irish  counties  be  abolished,  and 
that  th;y  be  restored  to  the  Irish  nation, 
of  whicl  they  are  a  part. 


T.  V.  .A    Concentrates  Help  Feed  Billain 


■XTE 


NSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TH 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Autliority  was  set 
up  originally,  it  was  promoted  princi- 
pally on  the  theory  that  the  enterprise 
would  fee  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers  of 
America  through  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizers. Toda^  I  learn  through  an  article 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday 
that  much  of  the  fertilizer  produced  by 
T.  V.  A.  will  go  to  enrich  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land. Already  40,000  tons  of  concen- 
trated superphosphate  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Briti'^h  Government. 
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Where,  Mr  Speaker  does  the  American 
larmer  come  in  en  tliis  d'-al''  Will  he 
be  taxed,  and  Lixed  off  the  farm,  just  to 
give  everything  we  can  to  the  British? 
When  aie  wt  p  )mg  to  stop  coddling  for- 
eigncr.s  and  sta-t  Lakinp  care  cf  cur  own 
people? 

M"  Speak>  r  I  ask  unantmoiLs  consent 
t*:at  the  articii  from  'he  St.  Louis  Post- 
Di.^patch  cf  Juiy  27  \>  included  as  part 
of  my  rematk.  .  I  want  the  American 
faiinf  rs  to  kia  v  tliat  tlie  benevolence  of 
Ihi-  adnnni.-traiion  is  not  local  in  charac- 
ter, not  Stati  -Wide  in  prospect,  but 
world-wide  in  fart 

The  article  f   !lf ws: 

T     \      A     t  .    N(  ENTP.MFS    HEIP   FETT    BETTAtN    WITH 
FXWFB  sHtrs 

« Concentrated  superphi  -ph.te  fertUizcr  pro- 
iced  in  T.  V  A  's  electric  otens  will  help  to 
feed  the  people  vf  England  under  war  condi- 
tions, by  mainta  ning  fertility  of  Briti-sn  soil. 

Because  the  c«  ncentrated  T.  V.  A.  product 
requires  less  than  half  the  s*^'pplng  spac«  of 
the  normal  superphosphate,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  has  ordered  40,000  tons  to  be  sup- 
plied as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  concentrated  superphosphate  made  by 
T.  V.  A.  Is  45  percent  avaUBble  plant  food 
This  means  45  pounds  of  plant  fcod  in  a  100- 
pound  bag.  The  ordinary  type  of  commercial 
phosphate  fertil.zer  contains  about  15  to  18 
percent  available  plant  food.  The  concen- 
trated product  thus  reduces  the  volume  of 
material  which  must  be  handled  and  shipped 
to  get  a  given  pmouut  of  plant  food  to  the 
soil.  This  is  highly  important  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  ships  to  carry  supplies  to  England. 


Steam  Power  Deveiopment 


REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

CT  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   THE   not.- -E  OF   REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 


Monday.  July  28,  1941 

Mr  WALTLR.  M:.  Speaker,  during 
recent  week.s  we  have  been  hearing  of  a 
shortage  of  power,  and  our  ali^ntien  has 
been  dnected  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way in  order  to  relieve  this  shortage.  It 
seems  to  me  we  can  very  easily  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  by  providing  for  the 
Increase  of  the  facilities  of  the  existing 
ccmpanies  that  manufacture  power  by 
steam.  The  anthiaciLe  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  within  a  radius  of  200  miles 
of  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  if  power  plants  were 
located  ;n  hat  section  it  would  be  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  move  the 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  power  plants, 
and  the  power  could  then  be  distiibutcd 
to  the  sections  where  it  is  needed 

According  to  my  understanding,  the 
Government  advances  money  to  manu- 
facturers of  war  materiel,  which  is  repaid 
to  the  Government  in  annual  install- 
ments. Why  cannot  the  same  system 
be  employed  in  the  creation  of  electric 
power  fac.ht.es?  By  so  doing  there  will 
not  be  added  to  Uu  niuitiplc  problems  of 


the  anthracite-coal  region?  ot  Pi  nnsylva- 
nia  that  of  increased  uiKmployment. 
The  fact  that  transportation  cost*  could 
be  greatly  reduced  if  power  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  anthracite  regions  should  be 
taken  very  seiicusiy  into  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  producing  power  in 
steam  power  generating  plants.  I  have 
been  very  reliably  informed  that  the 
power  produced  at  Lake  Wallenpaupeck 
costs  considerably  nioie  than  the  power 
produced  at  a  steam  power  generating 
plant  with.m  .SO  miles  of  the  wat^r-power 
development.  In  the  sections  cf  the 
greatest  industrial  activity,  power  can  be 
provided  cheaper  than  and  the  cost  of 
installation  would  be  les.s  than  the  cost 
of  a  water -pew'er  development 

Tlie  anthracite-coal  rteions  have  suf- 
fered ever  sii'.ce  the  World  War.  and  are 
Still  sufTehnc  b»  rouse  of  the  overdevelop- 
ment of  the  coal-mmmp  operations  that 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  World  War. 
The  defence  effort  has  not  relieved  un- 
employment in  the  coal  regions,  tKcause 
no  new  industry  has  located  there,  with 
the  r'Osult  that  our  relief  load  is  nearly 
as  great  as  it  was  during  the  depression 
years.  The  only  thing  that  can  bring 
about  stability  in  this  region  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  antliracite.  The 
construction  of  the  St  L;iwrenot  River 
project  will  very  materially  atlect  one  of 
America's  basic  indus-nes  without  jus- 
tification. Much,  of  ih'  coal  used  in 
Canada  com-e.*^  from.  t!ie  anthracite  sec- 
tion cf  Pennsylvania  and  Is  used  in  the 
manufacturing  plants  in  Canada.  In  the 
event  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is 
completed,  tliis  mark,  t  vv.ii  be  very  seri- 
ously affected,  with  the  resultant  loss  of 
work  for  thousands  of  our  coal  miners. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Government 
will  cooperate  with  some  company  that 
produces  electric  power  ihrcugh  tne  use 
of  coal  powered  steam  plaijts  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  plant  or 
plants  that  will  provide  the  power  so 
badly  needed  in  our  c-  f-  n-f  effort.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Army  engineers 
have  completed  studies  of  the  Delaware 
R;ver  and  have  prepared  plans  for  the 
damming  thereof,  work  could  be  prompt- 
ly commenced  on  a  steaon-power  pro- 
gram. I 


Electric  Enerj^y  Is  the  Magic  Key  to  Pro- 
dactJon — The  A.  V.  A.  Is  Production 


FXTENSICN   CF   RFMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

!     AKK'N-'.S 

IN  THE  Hv:UtE  OF  llEPHEtENTATIVlS 


Monday,  JuJ^  :?   :.^',': 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE  SC^'/TTiWE-T  AMEKI- 
C.\S    FORT  SMITii,  Al.i: 


^Tl  EI-LTS.  Mr  ?;•.  ak. :,  one  of  the 
clearest  aiid  most  cunci>u  statemenlts  I 
have  seen  yet  on  the  proposition  of  power 
production  and  iht  (.3'.  \  cicpment   of  the 


aboundant  natural  rt  •;  vi:  .^es  of  ihe 
Southwest  is  containtxl  in  sn  ediior.al 
which  appeand  on  July  18  in  Aik.Hiisa>-' 
third  largest  newspaper,  the  Sou  hwt.^t 
American,  of  Fort  Smith. 

1  quote  the  article  wr.t'en  ty  the  edi- 
tor, Mr,  Clarence  F  Byms.  ;n  full  as 
follows: 

Electric  energy  is  the  w.^i'.-  V.<  y  t.  ;  r  \:uc- 
tlon,  in  peace  or  war  tin  e 

The  area  which  has  power  plant*,  win  th^^r 
hydro  or  steam,  has  the  foundation  li  r  a 
great  industrial  wealth.  In  p' nee  or  wiir 
time 

The  vf.st  expansion  of  electric  ener^'^■  j'ro- 
ductlon.  occasioned  by  the  war.  can  easi;;.  b.  - 
come  the  foundation  on  wh:rh  wr  sh.il  build 
R  new  and  higher  level  of  life  \»her.  the  war 
emergency  has  ended 

The  piirticular  application  cf  'hi  fr  -ruths 
to  our  sliuatlon  here  in  tlif  Stvhwi-'  i-  -h.is- 
We  have  a  pra'^pect  of  important  in  re ase 
in  ovir  power  production  fRclstie^  h'-  a  nealt 
of  the  wflr  em.erpencN"  TTie  Ppd'-rBl  Orvrrn- 
ment  is  planning  to  spend  trfu  tnd-  i^  --vnTis 
to  bviild  hydro  and  (-t^uir,  pla:.:-^  to  i?et  t  Uv- 
trlc  energy  where  .t  can  l>e  product d  tco- 
nomically.  and  to  encourage  Industry  wl.'te 
the  power  is  avBih  ble. 

We  have  at  the  moment  a  prospect  rf  n 
steam  power  plant  in  western  .\;k.i:.si^,  r;r»  d 
by   Arkansas-Oklahoma   coal 

We  ht\e  the  best  opportunity  that  has  ye< 
appeared  to  get  favorable  consideration  fi-fi 
our  long-time  dream,  the  Arkans.is  ValU\  .Aa- 
thorlty.  for  development  cif  the  power.  fK)i  d 
control,  navigation,  and  irrigation  possibili- 
ties cf  our  ptreams 

The  federal  Government  1b  preparing  for 
a  long  war.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. fit:ing  its  plans  to  this  long-rrnpe  war 
program,  has  proposed  to  President  Roose- 
velt a  power  expansion  program  deslsned  to 
Fp>end  a  billion  dollars  over  a  5-year  period  in 
developing  new  electric  energy  .'-ourrr-; 

Leland  Olds.  Chairman  ctf  the  Commi.'^scn, 
said: 

"There  is  no  questlcn  aboiit  this  lr.\ost- 
ment  being  self-llquidatirifi;.  as  all  the  pro- 
po'^ed  units  would  be  Ins-itlled  in  the  normal 
course  of  evelits 

'The  total  Investment  In  stt;in  sia: iri^s 
will  average  about  $75  000.000  tr  $100  OOO.OO^H 
a  year  in  addition  to  the  erst  of  the  cercrnt- 
Ing  uni:B.  This  investment  mav  be  expected 
to  comf^'  largely  from  private  sources 

'"The  total  Investment  in  hydro  projects. 
Including  dams,  reservoirs,  power  houses,  etc  . 
but  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  peneratint'  nnitf'. 
will  average  about  $170,000,000  a  ye:,r  of 
which  more  than  one-third  will  be  all'v.iMe 
to  flood  control,  navigation,  and  other  bene- 
fits " 

Reading  between  the  Hues,  this  prc^am 
means  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  has  an 
excellert  chance  fcr  f.ivortibie  prtlnn  n.  w  'o 
s»rve  the  doub'e  purpose  of  prwer  prfxJuc- 
tlon  for  the  war  effort  f.nd  a  loundr.tion  for 
economic  growth  after  the  emer>;enc>  Is  over. 
The  sponscrs  of  the  Arkansas  ValU  v  -Au- 
thority have  thought  cf  it  chiefly  in  terms  of 
a  long-ranpe  program  for  production  of  chei»p 
power,  fiood-oontrol  woris.  nrvigation  aids. 
and  Irrigation  stipplies  Ih  the  slack  period 
wh'-n  the  war  is  over.  It  has  not  been  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  approved  immedi- 
ately or  that  actual  work  under  It  would 
start  during  the  war  eratrgcncy.  except  for 
the  projects  alreedy  underway  in  the  area 
Uiider  (control  of  the  United  States  cr.cinccrs 
This  tremendous  program  cf  p<.wtr  ixpan- 
sion  sf  ons^Jod  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  chanpc*    the   picture    n.ateiiallv 

Here  in  the  valleys  of  tIu  A-khr'-'i.-  the 
Red,  the  St.  Francis,  and  ih  Wi.it.  there 
Is  aburdant  opportunity  Jor  development  cf 
hydroelectric  Jpower  by  harnessing  the  energy 
of  fallinp  waters  The  United  States  en- 
gineers ha'.e   p;-.  i'A.tc'j    Ji  r  f:;.&..  ccr„:ruct.on 
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no  1p-.s  thnr.  35  separate  prnjec-  ir.  the 
valk-ys  (i  il.e  4  nvers,  and  c'hers  ur':-  ur.der 
ccns:derat.cn,  Tvo  imp  rt,.-.:  cur.-  icr 
pov.er  prcducticii  and  flj^d  ri;:.*.!  1  i.u 
under  w;iy  i:i  this  sectlcn  c:  thf  A  V  A 
are.i  at  tJ.;-  •Jine.  Ncrfork  'Dam  In  Baxter 
Ccur.'y,  A:!-:.  Is  under  construction.  a:.d 
recommendations  have  recently  gone  to  Con- 
gress fur  additlunnl  funds  to  equip  It  for 
power.  Denison  D:n'..  between  Cklahon-a 
and  Texas,  is  under  conatructicn  as  a  dual- 
purpose  project  Table  Rock  and  Bii;l  Shcals 
Dams,  on  the  White  Rtvcr  i:-.  ::  :th  Arkansas 
and  southern  M::--'U;i.  iir.  b-.  .:.g  i--r;'-d  for 
Immediate  construction.  All  these  are  part 
of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  pr(jg;aai 

li  t!;e  I'd.ninistratlon  approves  the  tx- 
pansuM.  program  now  prjpo.-ed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Pviv.er  Co'r.mi.-f^ion  tiie  valleys  of  the 
Arkansas  the  Pad,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Whl'e  cffcr  ideal  opportunity  far  doling  the 
very  thing  the  Commission  is  recommending. 
Power  production  can  b?  gi'^ntly  ex5:)andcd 
In  this  section  of  the  N.'.t;  ■-.:.  That  pro- 
duction can  contribute  vit.*'  •;  t.i  tiie  defense 
effort,  and  it  cmi  contribute  vit.iUy  after 
the  var  t  -  a  level  of  life  In  the  S  lUthv.est 
which  cur   pei  pie   have   never   kn   wn  b?lore. 


Mandatory  Joint  Income  Tax  Returns 


EXTENSION   OF  RE.MARKS 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

(  '7    NT  VACS 

IN  t::e  5E:,-ArE  o?'  the  u::nED  state; 


Mond::p.  Ju'jj  2S.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    GOHFRY   N'     N Ft. SOX 


Mr.  McCARKAN.  Mr.  Pipsident ,  tlvre 
'Bpptai-d  HI  tne  N  \v  York  Tiir.e<  rn 
Juiv  20  .1  very  ;.!::  .r.  i.c'.e  by  Mr.  G-diry 
N.  Nc:.-on  en  t'r."  -fbj.o:  ci  the  prTp,.;.~'d 
chance  m  ;he  tax  luw  v. hereby  joint  le- 
turn^  wciu'.d  be  cvnipviled  en  the  pai\  cf 


Lu.>band  and  \v;:\ 


;hat  thf  artxlt- 


be  m.-ci'ted  in  thr  Rfcohd.- 

Th.'^re  br.ii:::  r.o.  ob.ieclion,  tho  art:rl- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record, 
a.>  f.^lio'-v.^: 

IFr-.n;  the  N\  w  V  rk  Tune-  ef  Jt:!y  20,  1041 ; 

Pn  B.rMs  P  ?:d  i\-  Joint  RrTfRxs-Eco- 
^■o^!:l.■,  S<-x~i,a:  .  .^nd  LEG.^L  Aspfcts  of  the 
PR.'^rojJD  Change  Disc^sed — Uncfrt.^inty 
IS  brF.E,  .';Er>"-CoN>iiTUTK..N.vL  St.^tus  Undj:- 

TilRMINED LaWHL  AVOIDANCE  ALriO  PoSSiBLE 

iBv  Ood:'rey  N  N-l?"nt 
If  the  prov:.?:.';;  f ^r  mr.ndatory  Joint  in- 
come tax  return-  r  l:u-b.i:.d  ar.d  wife  should 
be  permitted  t.-  rfiv.un  m  the  fcrthcjming 
tax  b-n.  nearlv  10  p.  r.\-nt  of  the  anticipated 
revei'.ue  w-.l!  be  ;i\c.v!  in  Jeopardy.  The 
total  rev.  nue  .-ought  is  ?3.500.000"c00,  of 
Winch  il'.e  ecmpu';-ory  Joint  return  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  ?3i?3  COO  COO 

Undesirable  tax  treasure?,  the  lc:::.-litv  cf 
w-h;oh  1^.  ^wever,  had  not  be-o.  qucjf.o':;rd, 
have  be.  :i  enacted  in  th?  p.i-'  ai.ci  in  the 
ccurs,^  ef  tm-.e  e.tlvr  repeaLd  or  not  rc- 
c:-.art(d  — twi.  u:.di-r!:l,u-ed  pr.'fit-  taxe^,  for 
example— one  sh  rtly  ufr^r  the  World  War 
and  the  other  ir.  ;e  recer.tly.  Rnh  were  ex- 
perimental leei-Iation  and  i-.cwher  w.i.s 
adopted  111  a  P'-:.,d  :t  national  en-.e;cencv 
Nov.-.  m  un  EX>:-<m.  national  cm  r:r,ncy.  it  is 
sought  to  enact  a  measure  which  i-  :.t"t  onlv 
of  doubtful  val:o.:y.  but  in  it-tir  un.av  ;v. 
find  in  ^,  me  of  n^^  a  orcts  con'r.\-v  to  v,h..t 
Eh.uld    be   pubhc    f  ^h^-.      One    mu^i   cub: 


•he  wi-dcm  of  such  legislation  at  this  critical 

tLT.e 

M-..'.E     !-->     I:E:D     EXFEiil  MEN'T.AL 

Tlie  enactment  of  the  compulsory  Joint 
return  would  be  In  the  nature  of  experi- 
mental legislation  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  constitutional  uncertainty  and  be- 
cause of  its  possibility  of  legal  avoidance. 
It  is  questionable  that  even  a  liberal  court 
would  view  th?  issue  as  lightly  as  did  Justice 
Holmes  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Hoeper 
case  (284  U.  S.  206).  He  knew  the  majority 
opinion,  not  his  opinion,  made  the  law. 
Moreover,  the  issue  now  would  be  Nation- 
wide, not  merely  State,  and  conceivably  many 
resulting  controversies  as  to  respective  lia- 
bility of  the  husband  and  wife  for  the  higher 
rates  of  taxes  on  the  ccm.blned  basis  would 
find  their  way  to  the  courts,  ^culminating 
ultimately  in  the  divorce  courts.  Any  form 
of  taxation  which  even  potentially  can  lead 
to  a  disturbance  of  domestic  relations  is  a 
threat  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  home  and 
the  family. 

Apart  from  its  constitutional  uncertainty. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  mandatory  joint 
return  provision  could  be  administered  with- 
out advantage  to  those  who  legally  sought  to 
avoid  it.  The  law  now  is  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  r:ght  to  make  Joint  returns  the 
hiasband  and  wife  must  make  their  returns 
for  identical  periods;  they  must  both  use  the 
calendar  year  cr  the  same  fiscal  period,  the 
latter  being  a  taxable  year  ending  at  the  close 
of  any  month  olh?r  than  December. 

Certainly,  if  the  husband  and  wife  deter- 
mine to  make  returns  for  different  taxable 
periods,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  so  do- 
ing. Their  business  interests  may  be  such  in 
fact  as  to  reciuire  unlike  taxable  periods. 
And  if  they  have  different  taxable  years,  they 
could  not  mr.kc  joint  returns.  Prior  to  1913 
individuals  were  required  to  make  returns  on 
.  the  calendar-year  basis.  Since  theit  how- 
ever, all  taxpayers  having  books  of  r.cjcouuts 
are  required  to  report  income  on  the  basis 
of  the  accounting  period  employed  in  keep- 
ing the  books.  Only  taxpayers  who  do  not 
have  books  must  compute  their  incomes  and 
file  returns  on  the  calendar-year  basis.  It 
is  h  ghly  unlikely  that  the  original  law.  con- 
fining individuals  to  the  calendar-year  basis, 
could  be  reenacted.r 

Hcreto.'ore  only  married  couples  living  .to- 
gether have  been  permitted  to  file  Joint  re- 
turn? If  they  lived  apart,  they  were  re- 
qlnred  to  file  separate  returns.  Although  the 
per.sonal  exem.ption  must  be  apportioned  in 
case  of  a  change  of  status  during  the  year. 
as  from  single  to  married,  a  married  couple 
must  live  together  at  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  file  a  Joint 
return.  Since  married  couples  not  living  to- 
gether could  hardly  be  compelled  to  make 
jo  nt  returns,  separation  at  the  close  of  the- 
year  would  seem,  technically,  even  under  tho 
mandatory  rule,  to  require  the  filing  of  sep- 
arate returns.  But  this  merely  illustrates 
how  conveniently  the  proposed  rule  mjiy  be 
circumvented.  Or  will  it  be  required  that 
couples  living  apart  shall  periodically  report 
their  m.arriage  status  in  order  to  entitle  them 
to  file  separate  returns?  A  sort  of  periodical 
questionnaire.  This  would  call  for  rather 
un.-ocial   social   legislation. 

Except  for  its  profound  seriousness,  the 
pr.:.posal  suRgest.s  extravagant  situations,  as. 
for  instance,  a  husband  joining  the  Army  in 
crci  r  to  save  income  taxes.  The  taxing  au- 
thority would  have  to  take  the  position  that 
he  was  living  with  his  wife  despite  his  ab- 
sence, which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  the  ri^jht  to  claim  under  present  law 
in  order  to  o'nain  the  exem.ption  of  a  mar- 
ried man.  Whose  word  will  be  determinative 
u  Iv,    a--ert-  his  right  to  a  separate  status? 

F.vr.aps  the  prcj-csal  was  presented  by  the 
committee  with  a  view  to  placing  the  burden 
elsewhere  to  suggest  a  substitute.  Last  Sun- 
c,.y  this  column  sfg-rsted  a  tax  cf  1  percent 
ci;  all  salaries  and  wages,  to  be  collected  at 
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ADDRESI!  BY  HON.  PIERRfp.  CASGRAIN, 
SECF  ETARY  OF  STATE  OF  CANADA 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extertd  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  he  following  addrcs.s  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Pierre  F.  Casgrain.  the 
Secretaijs-  of  State  of  Canada,  en  July  21, 
1941.  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government  in  honor  of  the  members 
of  the  Hivers  and  Haibors  Committee  of 
the  Uni  ed  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives ai  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht 
Club,  P(inte  Claire,  Piovince  of  Quebec: 

Membe-s  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Ur  ited  States  Congress  and  gentlemen, 
as  we  ar>  meeting  in  Quebec,  by  the  great 
river,  discovered  by  Cartier,  it  Is  net  irtfittlng 
that  my  i  Irst  words  cf  welcome  to  you  should 
be  In  the  language  of  Lafayette  and  Laurler. 

C'est  plus  qu'Un  agreable  privilege,  c'est 
un  veritable  reccnfort  d'accuellllr  dans  notre 
pays  les  d  istlrgues  representants  de  la  grande 
nation  anherlcaine 

Aussi  1^  Canada  tout  entier  vous  souhaite- 
t-ll  la  plus  chaleureuse  blevenue. 

II  est  (out  naturel  que  cette  reunion  eco- 
nomique  et  amicale  ait  lieu  dans  la  grande 
province  canadienne  et  fran(;alse.  face  ou 
grand  fieuve  que  vous  venea  d'explorer.  Et 
la  vieille  province  es»  heureuse  de  vous  ac- 
cueillir  ea   se   souvenant   des   relations   ami 


cales  qui 
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ont  toujours  exists  entre  les  deux 


pays  dcduls  pres  de  trois  siecles  et  que 
servant  dexemple  a  toute.:  les  autres  nations 
du  mondi  . 

I  am  g  ad  to  welcqme  you  in  the  Province 
of  Quebe:  which  is  today  so  well  led  In 
church  and  in  state. 

This  Fi  euch  welcome  wilf  also  help  to  re- 


1    that   friendly   relations   between 
lountries  date  as  far  back  as  16ol. 
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when  8  Quebec  delegation  visited  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  to  propose  a  treaty  of  trade 
and  friendship,  the  first  reciprocity  treaty 
declined  by   ycu.  gentlemen   cf   the  South. 

May  I  also  remind  >oti  while  delving  into 
our  common  past,  that  you  are  not  the  first 
committee  cf  Congress  to  visit  our  shores. 
You  had  predece.ssors,  and  most  distinguished 
ones 

Indeed,  three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — Samuel  Chase,  Charles  Car- 
roll, and  the  great  Benjamin  Franklin — came 
to  Montreal  In  1776  to  adjust  the  difScultles 
of  the  officers  of  the  American  Army  in 
Canada. 

At  that  time  American  finance,  with  its 
Continental  paper  money,  was  so  far  from 
leading  the  world  that  the  delegates  had  to 
borrow  silver  from  Canadian  fr.ende  to  pay 
for  their  tran.spcrtaticn  from  St.  John  to 
Montreal. 

I  feel  sure  there  has  not  been  any  occasion 
for  borrowing  in  the  course  of  the  present 
trip;  things  have  greatly  changed  since  those 
days.  I  fear  that  most  cf  the  borrowing  has 
be€n  reversed,  but  the  friendship  has  con- 
tinued unabated  for  over  a  century  between 
our  two  countries 

Perhaps  there  are  no  two  peoples  who  feel 
so  much  at  home  when  visiting  each  otlier. 
and  there  are.  perhaps,  no  two  countries  who 
exchange  the  whole  years  so  many  visits.  Our 
Prime  Minister  vacations  in  Virginia  and 
your  President  does  seme  of  his  fishing  in 
New  Krunswick. 

For  several  years  my  own  constituency 
boasted  the  presence  of  President  Taft  as 
a  summer  resident.  This  generously  prcpor- 
tlcned,  huge  visitor  used  often  to  donate 
part  of  his  wardrobe  to  neighboring  villagers 
and  flsherfclks.  Returning  the  next  sum- 
mer, he  asked  a  woman  what  she  bad  done 
with  his  last  suit;  "Well."  he  said,  "with  tl\e 
coat  I  made  two  suits  for  Joseph^and  Baptiste; 
with  the  trousers  legs  I  made  pants  for  Henri 
and  Adc^lard.  and  with  the  scat  I  made  a  sail 
for  my  husbands  boat  " 

Today  it  Is  my  great  privilege  to  welcome 
ycu  In  the  name  of  Canada,  as  the  distin- 
guished representatives  cl  the  great  American 
Nation,  cf  which  we  are  prcud  to  say  that 
she  is  our  neighbor,  our  friend,  and  also  our 
economic  and  moral  ally 

You  have  ccme  to  Canada  on  an  economic 
and  pacific  mission,  but  this  mission  will  in- 
directly tend  to  Increase  cur  war  effort. 

It  Is  your  President  who  said  that  "wartime 
Industries  urgently  require  additional  power 
that  could  be  developed  on  the  river  and 
that  tlae  pressing  demand  for  ships  wculd  be 
effectively  met  only  by  making  possible  their 
construction  at  points  en  the  Great  Lakes." 
He  also  said.  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  engaged  on  a 
great  defense  program  It  Is  determined  to 
supply  all  such  aid  in  material  to  Great 
Britain,  the  members  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  their  allies  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination." 

These  are  noble  words  which  ought  to  ring 
in  the  ears  and  impress  the  mind  of  every 
true  Canadian  and  true  American.  The 
world  cannot  be  half  free,  half  Nazi. 

Your  mission  more  especially  proclaims  the 
moral  and  financial  alliance  that  binds  our 
two  countries  in  their  common  wish  will,  and 
aid  for  the  victory  of  free  and  democratic 
Institutions  against  the  tyranny  and  violence 
cf  brutish  dictators  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  religion  and  liberty. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the  field 
of  your  mission  You  have  come  to  see  and 
Judge  for  yourselves. 

Our  own  task  is  only  to  welcome  you  and 

extend  to  ycu  aU  facilities  during  your  visit. 

The  undertaking  in  band  will.  I  have  no 

doubt,     prove     highly     beneficial     to     both 

countries. 

The  agreement  which  brings  us  together 
today  wfll  r.ot   fail,  n' 'withstanding  cer'.ain 


fears  unjustified,  to  bung  to  the  Province  of 
Quebec  real  benefits,  such  as  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  water  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  the  Increase  in  conimerce  and  trade, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  due 
to  electrical  power  which  trill  accrue  from 
the  development  of  the  St.  lawrence  water- 
way. 

Criticism  born  from  ignotence,  fears,  leven 
if  supported  by  legitimate  interests,  will  I 
have  no  doubt,  prove  unfounded  and  unjusti- 
fied As  one  who  from  his  birth  has  always 
admired  the  beauties  of  cxk  great  St  Law- 
rence, as  one  who  has  alwa\te  lived  In  Mont- 
real— I  have  never  been  afraid  cf  this  project; 
I  always  had  faith  in  it.  I  believe  we  must 
look  beyond  the  present  rpoment  and  the 
present  day.  Population  v^ll  expand,  pro- 
duction Increase,  which  bo(th  require  more 
power  and  better  transpo^atlon  facilities. 
The  future  does  not  belong;  to  men  of  little 
faith 

When  the  Erie  Canal  w|is  built  in  1825. 
there  was  only  a  population  of  11,000.000  in 
the  United  States;  today  the  canal  has  to 
serve  135.000.000  population. 

Today  the  duty  cf  everyone  is  to  discharge 
his  lm.mediate  task  to  the  best  of  his  abfltty. 
So  civilization  and  liberty  expect  every  man 
to  do  his  duty. 

It  is  up  to  every  one  of  us  to  keep  his  cour- 
age, faith,  and  hope  hitched  up  to  the  stars. 
Today  Canada  fights  en  iand.  en  sea.  and 
in  the  air.  and  her  forces  art  growing  all  the 
time,  and  will  grow  according  to  the  nteds 
of  Britain. 

Canada  today  Is  spending  more  than  40 
percent  cf  hep— Income  for  war  and  victory, 
and  we  are  not  sparine  cur  men  either.  | 

We  have  stood  for  peace  in  the  past,  we 
now  war  for  right;  and  It  Is  because  the 
Province  cf  Quebec  wants  Vo  remain  Freoch. 
with  its  British  inetitutlcn*.  that  she  fights 
BO  nobly  with  her  sons  at  tlie  side  of  Brittln; 
and  It  is  because  she  wants  to  remain  free 
that  she  works  hand  In  hand  with  her  neigh- 
bor, the  great  American  Nation. 

Canada,  hcwever,  does  not  forget  that  jwar 
is  an  accident  and  that  she  must  eveni  in 
war  prepare  for  the  future.  That  Is  why  she 
Is  going  ahead  with  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
ways development.  In  the  working  out  of 
this  far-seeing  and  far-reaching  project,  she 
feels  doubly  confident,  since  she  hes  the  Im- 
mense advantage  and  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can  cooperation. 

So  Canada  is  g.ad.  this  evening,  to  welcome 
the  distinguished  delegates  of  the  American 
Congress,  as  she  knows  tltat  their  presence 
Is  one  step  further  toward 'the  realization  of 
the  magnificent  plan  of  an  open  seaway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  j^  j 
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request  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Asi>oc:aiion 
of  New  York  as  coniained  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  under  dat<  of  Juiy  10, 
The  correspondence  fallows: 

The  Fifth  .Avrv    f  AssocI.'.tion.  Inc  . 

.V<u   Yoric.  July  24.  1941. 
Hon    Martin  J.  Kennedy. 

Tnc  HoL.se  oj  Represer.tatties. 

Waehington  D  C 
Mt  Dear  Representatub  For  ycur  a. for- 
mation, I  am  cnclcsing  a  copy  cf  our  letter 
01  July  10.  1941.  addressed  to  the  President 
urging  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  Federal  bureaus,  agen- 
cies, and  commissions  to  iJew  York  City  in 
view  of  the  shortage  cf  hcuslng  and  ofRce 
Space  In  Washington  D.  C. 

We  hope  that  you  will  uae  ycur  ?<  cd  :nrlu- 
eiice  In  helping  to  accomplish  th.s  d:s.rtd 
end.  I 

Very  truly  yours.        ' 

Wv!    J    Vv:  h-.K,  Vice  President. 


Letter  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association  of 
New  York  I 


LETTKB  FROM  THE  FIFTH  AVFSrp  AP.-V^- 
CIATION  OP  NE\^■  "iOKK  TO  VRE^VJESJ 
R00SE\'ELT 


Mr.     MARTIN     J.     KENNEDY      Mr. 
Spt-aker,  I  am  in  entire  accord  wiLh  me 


* 


Thf  FinH  Avenue  Association.  Inc., 

S€Ui  York.  July  10.  1941. 
Hon    Franklin  D.  RoosrvtiT, 

The  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Fresident:  The  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense 
purposes  neceasanly  Involves  the  creation  of 
new  agencies  and  bureaus  and  the  expan.'lon 
of  existing  governmental  tlej^artments  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  cori^re&sional  committee 
report,  the  effect  cf  such  an  enltrged  pro- 
gram of  activities  has  created  a  serious  prtb- 
lem  In  Washington  in  pfoviding  adequate 
ofljce  Fpace  and  housing  facilities  to  meet 
these  new  demands 

To  relieve  this  coneestico  and  also  tp  n.ake 
room  In  Washington  for  those  d^tense 
bureaiis  that  must  remain  there,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Association  recommends  that  some 
of  the  departments,  bureaus,  and  ?genc  e-  of 
Government  be  moved  to  New  York  City  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  what  this 
city  has  to  offer,  but  the  Icllowing  are  some 
of  the  advantages  It  possesses  and  can  pro- 
vide: .1  I 

1.  Adequate  «nd  comfottable  housing  ac- 
commodations for  worker! 

2.  Plenty  of  tacant  office  space  in  well  built 
and    conveniently   located   buildings 

3.  Every  facility  fcr  'h"  fxpediticu=  han- 
dling of  business. 

4.  Ample  hotel  accommbdations. 

5  Educatlonil  and  recreational  facilities, 
such  as  art  galleries,  nauscums,  theaters, 
parks,  beaches,  and  so  forth,  that  aii  ex- 
ceptional in  their  scope  and  variety. 

6  A  large  and  varied  labor  mr.rket. 

7  One  of  America's  greatest  railroad  points. 
While  it  if  appreciated  that  Washin^^t^n  la 

the  headquarters  of  the  Government.  New 
York  City  has  the  largest  business,  financial, 
and  shipping  fticlllties  It  wculd,  therefors, 
appear  reasonable  and  Icgtcal  that  con'-ic'era- 
tion  be  given  to  moving  to  this  city  sixh 
bureaus  as  the  Maritime  Ccmmissicn.  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmissicn,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Ccmmissicn.  thu'-  re- 
leasing the  space  occupied  by  these  ej  :.(i»-s 
and  making  It  available  lor  the  tnv.  rer  n<  y 
defense  bureaus  which,  of  necessity,  lnu^t  be 
located  in  Waihlngton. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  has  advocated  and  urged 
the  removal  of  seme  of  the  Federal  agencies 
to  New  York  Cltiy,  and  in  wholeheartedly  sup- 
portine  the  idea  the  Fifth  Avenue  Asc-riHtirn 
strongly  feels  that  Fuch  a  move  w^uld  be 
mutually  advantageous  tc  the  Govemnent 
and  tc  the  city  t  f  New  York. 
R.  .-pectlu.iy    >QU:.- 

Wm     J     Fei-'riok 

V.ct    P:vt>ij.ent. 
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JOIF.NAL    FOR   A    WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  Sprakor.  in   the 
TV(>*  k    bi  einn;n5    July    21    the    great'^st 
hishlpht  of  the  \v:'ek  was  the  message 
of  the  Presidpnt  dfiivered  to  Congress  on 
July  21,  in  \vh:ch  he  requested  an  Army 
of  unlimited  s:ze  to  serve  for  an  ind'-fi- 
nife  period.    On  t!;at  same  day  Concress 
recoen:z-d  thp  tumultuous  protest  which 
camf  from  th'^  wheat  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  passed  H.  R.  5300.  which  ha.-;  for 
Its  purpo.-e  a  moditication  of  the  penalty 
provisions  on  wheat  in  certain  hardship 
cases  where  small  yields  or  small  acreage 
are   involved.     On   July   22    the   House 
passed  the  Defense  Highway  Act  of  1941, 
authorizing  the  constiuction  of  a  stra- 
tegic network  of  liishways  supplemented 
by  access  road.s,  off-street  parking  lots, 
and  fMsht  strips  along  the  highways  for 
the  landing  of  airplanes.     This  measure 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $262,000.- 
000.    On  Wednesday,  July  23,  the  House 
considered  a  number  of  bills  dealing  with 
postal   workers,    including   one   measure 
which  provides  a  longevity  bonus  of  SlOO 
per   year   after    10   years   of   continuous, 
service  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
an  additional  SlOO  for  each  additional  5 
years  up  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  service. 
The  net  effect  of  this  measure  would  be 
that  a  postal  em^ployee  who  had  worked 
for  the  Federal  Government  for  25  years 
would  receive  an  annual  bonus  of  $400 
after  the  twenty-fiftli  year,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  base  pay.     On  Thursday, 
July  24,  the  House  considered  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  provides 
more  than  $7,000,000,000  for  additional 
,  requirements  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  United  States  Maritimie  C3mmi>sion. 
The   largest   items   for   the  Army   were 
$443.000000    for   clothing   and   si^ipplies, 
$347,000,000   for   the   Signal   Corps    and 
$204  000  000  for  the  Air  Corps.     This  bill 
carried  $598  000  000  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  CDmmission  In  furtherance  of 
a  program  wliich  embraces  the  ultimate 
construction  of  more  than  1.200  vessels. 
Withm    the   next    few   months  it   is  ex- 
pected that  cargo  vessels  will  be  com- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  1  per  day.     This 
measure  also  carried  S35.000.000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  War  Department 
building  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac River.    Objection  developed  to  this 
item.     The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill  withdrew  further  consideration  until 
Monday.    These  are  the  higlilights  of  the 
legislative  week  and  embrace  authoriza- 
tions and  expenditures  exceeding  seven 
and    one-quarter    billion    dollars.     The 
President's  niessasjt^  was  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  for  a  congressional 
declaration  of  an  emergency  under  which 
draftees  might   be   kept  in   service   for 


m.ore  tl-.an  a  year.  The  fl-.or  fight  on 
th.at  measure  v.:ll  probably  b-gm  on  the 
fourth  day  of  Augii.-t. 

THE    SCi-,  IFT   JOIN'S    t'P 

In  normal  times,  it  is  not  customary 
for  foreign  emba.-^^ie=  and  legations  to 
inform  Congress  of  wiiat  is  happening  in 
their  countries.  Their  fimctions  are  es- 
sentially diplomatic  and  com,mercial,  and 
contacts  are  made  rhrcush  the  State  De- 
partment. Bu'  the  war  ha-:  changed  all 
iliat.  Believing  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  should  be  inicrmxed  of  what 
was  taking  place  overseas,  first  one  coun- 
try and  then  another  beean  to  publish 
and  supply  a  digest  of  information.  First 
cam.e  the  Nazis  with  what  w  •-  known  as 
tlie  German  Library  of  Information. 
Then  came  Poland  and  Cz^r'choslovakia 
with  bulletins.  Later  came  Norway  and 
China.  La'^est  addition  to  the  bulletins 
which  now  appear  regularly  ;s  that  of  the 
Soviet.  It  is  issUr-d  by  the  Soviet  Em- 
bas.sy  in  m.ultigraphod  form  about  10 
pages  in  lengtli  and  contains  a  variety  of 
treatises.  Included  in  the  list  of  articles 
ai-e  these  on  Parachutists  and  Glider 
Pilots  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  Bulgaria  Under 
Germany's  Heel,  Soviet  People  Praise 
Stalin's  Appointm.cnt  as  People's  Com- 
mis.-^ar  of  National  Defense,  together 
with  recent  war  communiques. 

THE  ILLINI   COUNTRY  ~ 

Th.e  State  of  Illmcis  has  enjoyed  mem- 
bership in  the  sisterhood  cf  the  United 
States  for  123  years.  In  1820,  but  2 
years  alter  admission  to  the  Union  its 
population  was  but  55211.  substantially 
one-half  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Peoria.  Today  ii.-  official  population,  by 
the  census  of  1940,  is  7.897.241.  From 
1810  to  1820  the  population  increased iDy 
349  percent.  In  the  following  decade  it 
increased  by  185  percent.  From  1830  to 
1840  it  was  202  percent.  From  1840  to 
1850  the  increase  dropped  to  78  percent 
but  turned  up  to  101  percent  between 
1850  and  1860.  Ther.raf tei-.  v^ith  but  one 
exception,  there  has  b-en  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  increase  in  population 
and  in  the  last  10  years  amotinted  to  btrt 
3.5  percent.  Deaths,  lowering  birthrate, 
and  departures  account  far  this  gradual 
decline  in  the  rate  of  population  in- 
crease. In  1820  Illmcis  had  but  3 
cities.  Today  it  has  208.  P.^rhaps  the 
most  interesting  trend  in  Illinois  popula- 
tion is  the  continuing  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  wiio  reside  in  cities  and 
the  declining  percentage  of  those  who 
reside  in  rural  areas.  J'jst  100  years  ago. 
only  2  out  of  every  100  persons  in  Illinois 
resid'd  in  the  cities.  The  other  98  were 
classified  as  rural.  Fi'om  that  time  on, 
the  gravitation  toward  uiban  life  has 
continued  until  in  1940.  74  cut  of  every 
100  people  re.-ide  m  the  cities  and 
but  26  in  the  rural  areas.  This  trend  has 
great  industrial  and  economic  signifi- 
cance. 

CH.ANCE     BEGETS    CH.\Nr,E 

Suppose  ycu  operated  a  di-tillery? 
Suppose  you  place  a  barrel  onfaming  49 
gallons  of  spirits  tn  a  warehouse  and  left , 
it  for  4  years';*  Suppose  at  the  end  of 
4  years,  the  barrel  contained  but  42  gal- 
lon>''  Suppose  the  Governmervt  made 
you  pay  internal-revenue  taxes  en  the 
number  of  gallons  which  were  grigmally 


placed  in  the  barrel?  You  would  then  be 
paying  tax  on  7  gallons  of  spirits  which 
you  did  not  have  and  could  not  sell.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  as  brother  Ripley  would 
say,  that's  exactly  what  happens. 
Through  evaporation  and  outage,  the 
number  of  gallons  of  spirits  in  a  barrel 
diminisfces  with  the  years.  Sixty  years 
ago.  Congress  took  cognizance  of  this  fact 
and  established  by  law  what  is  known  as 
the  Carlisle  allowance— named  after 
Congreisman  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Ken- 
tucky—\vhich  permitted  distillers  a  credit 
of  7 '2  gallons  for  loss  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  This  loss  allowance  has  been 
gradually  incueased  until  it  now  amounts 
to  an  allowance  of  13  gallons  per  barrel 
on  spirits  stored  for  80  months  and  13 '2 
gallons  for  any  period  over  80  months  in 
warehouse.  This  formula  has  been  in 
existenoie  for  many  years,  but  conditions 
change  ,and  there  is  now  a  demand  to 
change  (the  formula  because  it  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  distillers  $6,000,000  a  year 
in  losse^  in  excess  of  those  for  which  al- 
lowance is  made.  Today,  barrels  used  in 
the  distilling  industry  are  larger  and  have 
a  longej  stave.  Hence  losses  are  greater. 
The  white  oak  staves  in  use  today  are 
more  porous  than  those  of  two  genera- 
tions ago.  This  increases  loss.  Years 
ago,  barrels  were  made  by  hand  and  the 
staves  were  "rived"  by  hand  which  par- 
tially sealed  them.  Today,  barrels  are 
machine  m.ade.  This  is  another  loss  fac- 
tor. Fmally.  spirits  are  stored  in  heated 
warehouses  today  which  Increases  evapo- 
ration. The  distilling  industry  is  a.sking. 
Congre.sfc  to  relieve  it  of  the  burden  of 
internal-revenue  taxes  on  spirits  which 
they  do  not  have  because  they  have  gone 
with  thq  wind. 


Proposed  Separate  .4lr  Force 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KOiN.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NTVAD.A 

IN  THE  BENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  July  28.  1941 


G.M-LUP  POLL 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  preliminary  Gallup  Poll  on  the 
subject  of  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  separate  air  force  for  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

{PYom  t 


1 


Washington  Post  of  July  26.  1941] 
The   Gallup  Poll 
m.^jority  in  who's  who  survey  approve  sep- 
ARATE AtR  FORCE.    27  PERCENT  ARE  UNDECIDED 

(By  Decree  Gallup,  director,  American  Instl- 
Itute  of  Public  Opinion) 
PRiNCEtoN,  N.  J  ,  July  25  —Whether  Amer-        _, 
lea   shoultl   have  an   independent   Air   Corps 
'headed  b|  a  separate  Cabinet  department,  or 
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continue  with  Army  and  Navy  air  section*  as 
a:  present,  remains  a  subjtci  gI  debat*  m  offl- 
c:&]  Washington  and  In  the  American  press 

Wh.lle  the  general  public  ha?  yet  to  heiu-  all 
thf  arpumente  pro  and  con.  the  opinion  0I  at 
lease  one  relatively  well-informed  group  of 
cit:zeiis  haa  apparently  tjeen  tlu-own  on  the 
side  of  a  separate  Air  Corpe  A  survey  of 
representative  groups  cf  men  and  women 
liited  m  Who  s  Who  in  America,  famiimr  red 
bocli  Gf  American  aclaieveinent  in  many  flcjcis 
shews  'hose  with  opinions  about  2  to  1  in 
fa',  rr  of  a  new  air  establishment. 

Twenf^-seicn  percent  are  undecided 

Educators,  scientists,  engineers,  bus'.ne&s- 
me::.  poiiiical  leaders,  and  oihers  in  Wh^  e 
Who  were  a*ked 

"A  bll!  ha.«  been  introduced  '.n  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  separate  national  air  force  un- 
der B  Secretary  of  Military  Aviation  Do  you 
think  C(  nirre**  should  pass  this  bill?" 

The  answers  of  those  in  the  crofcs  section 
we.-e . 

Percenf 

Favor  separate  air  force 49 

Oppose  separate  air  force ^-l 

Undecldf  d 27 


Daylight  Saving 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 


CT    NFW    y^FK 


IN  THE  KOLSE  OF  REPREbE.M.-\  IIVES 


Monday.  July  2i    19 il 


EDITOHI.'\L  FROM  THE  CHENANGO  iN    Y.) 
TELEOP  \PH 


United  States  Aid  to  Rattia 


Mr.  EDWIN  ./^RTHUR  H.ML.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leavt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tlv  Record.  I  include  the  toUow- 
ing  editona:  ficni  tfu  Chrnango  'N.  Y.) 
Telegraph : 

(Frcm  tlie  Cenango  (N   Y  (  Telegraph) 

irr    THE     SfN    MOVI. 

•■•  •  •  and  he  said  In  the  sight  of 
Israel,  sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon; 
and  thcu.  mron.  in  the  valley  of  AJ<>lon." 
Thus  'pakr  Jo?hua  "And  the  sun  s-tocd  still, 
and  the  mcon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
aveneed  themselves  upon  their  enemies." 

It  was  on  that  day  the  Amoritcs  were  de- 
livered up  before  the  children  of  Israel  Per- 
haps this  Is  a  portentous  mcment  In  which 
hlitcry  Is  repeating  Itself,  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  asks  the  power  of  Congress  to  com- 
mand the  sun  to  stand  still  -o  that  our  ene- 
m.es  can  be  delivered  up  before  him. 

The  President,  In  the  dayll^^ht-savlng-tlme 
bill,  se  k«  the  means  to  establish  the  time 
wh'Tcver  he  chooses  because  cf  the  need  for 
ccnserv.ng  electric  power.  While  we.  too. 
belicvp  that  the  Nation's  re.=ources  shcuUl  be 
turned  all  out  to  the  war  effort,  nevertiielees 
It  is  significant  that  power  shortages  are  pcs- 
sible  only  in  a  few  Isolated  sections  of  the 
country  nnd  It  Is  doubtful  If  moving  the 
cloclc  hands  would  effect  any  appreciable 
8"  rings 

Furthermore,  localltie.s  where  power  Is  at 
a  premium  could  thenistlves  adept  time 
which  would  serve  best 

The  President  and  the  Congress,  1-  our 
opinion,  have  more  important  matters  for 
consideration. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  1 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

or   KANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS  OF   HOK.   FREDERICK   C 
SMITH  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  my  colleague.  Hon  PRntERiCK  C   Smith 

cf  Ohio,  deliverfd  over  the  Cclumbia 
Broadcasting  System  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, July  23.  entitled  "United  St.ates  Aid 
10  Russia"; 

Fell  w  Aniencar.s  the  President  hi-s  an- 
nounced ;t  to  be  the  pol;cy  of  cur  OnverT,- 
ment  to  give  aid  to  Ruaeia  In  her  war  against 
Grrmany  SupjMies  for  Stalin  ar«-  doubtless 
already  on  their  wfiv  tc  Russia  We  fire  told 
that  a  request  w.li  torm  be  made  to  CoDpress 
for  Bdditi  lal  billions  in  appropnatlrns  for 
the  It'ijd-lrH.H?  •irow'tan;,  ir.ufii  >  1  wh:ch  if  to 
be  used  for  aid  to  'he  Soviet  Union 

Americans  have  be*n  told  that  :n  our  aid 
to  Enc!,-. r.d  we  have  beei.  prcmotin?  ctTtJiln 
ideals,  the  establishmt nt  of  the  f t  tir  free- 
doms etc  Just  h<  ■».  new  can  Wt  square  thi'.«e 
Ideals  with  the  ruthle.'is  policies  of  th(  red 
Stalin  '  t:h<'Uld  1u;^6ie  witli  the  rud  •■  i  Eng- 
land and  .America,  be  able  tc  oeleat  the  de- 
spised Hitler  what  fhould  we  expect  P*a;:n  to 
demand  at  the  peace  table'' 

How.  indeed,  shall  America  enforce  the 
four  freedoms  on  commuMS'.c   Ku.'-,-:a' 

Much  as  we  may  desire  the  deFtruction  of 
HitUrism.  we  as  free  Ameri(;ans  cannot  aCford 
to  pay  the  price  In  mom  y  and  blood  to 
strengthen  and  enhance  the  puwer  of  com- 
munistic Russia 

We,  who  have  been  and  are  opposed  to  the 
United  States  e  t  nliig  :he  European  war. 
have  consisten'ly  claimed  Hhe  war  was  not 
being  fought  for  idpalisra.  but  was  in  fact  a 
continuation  of  the  agetold  hatreds  aid 
struggles  for  power  which  "have  kept  Europe 
embroiled  In  wars  for  centuries 

America  has  no  place  Iq  such  a  war,  and 
could  contribute  nothing  toward  a  perma- 
nent peace,  shotild  she  enter  it,  as  was  abun- 
dantly proven  by  our  entry  into  the  World 
War  If  any  proof  of  our  position  were 
needed,  surely  this  struggle  between  Hitler 
ar>eU^Stalln  should  be  suiTicl^nt  Ctrtainly  jio 
on^  wmJ4  contend  that  either  Stalin  or  HitlV 
are  fighting  for  idealism,  or'xhe  four  frcfdoms 
of  'frhich  we  have  heard  so  jnuch. 

Assuredly  the  new  line-qp  of  force*  in  Eu- 
rope should  give  .\merlca  ciiuse  to  carefully 
consider  the  implications  ar.d  the  likely  con- 
sequences to  our  Nation  01  joining  up  with 
Stalin  in  this  war  ' 

I  consider  any  alliance  between  our  coun- 
try and  Russia  ai?  an  act  of  the  utmost 
gravity  and  fraupht  with  tSie  most  dire  con- 
sequences to  oxu  Nation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  any  union  between  oturselves  ^nd  Rus.sla 
will  operate  strongly  to  eiccurage  the  fur- 
ther development,  of  coramunlsm  In  this 
country.  It  will.  "  fear,  do  much  more  than 
this 

The  association  of  our  people  with  Ru-sslans 
in  a  war  must  have  the  ejR-ect  of  disarming 
the  rppositicn  which  our  people  have  been 
developing  against  communism.  We  cannot 
become  partners  in  war  "With  Red  Russia 
Without  In  some  degree  condoning  com- 
munism. 


What,  for  example,  about  the  vork  of  Um 
Die*  committee?  Of  what  value  wUl  it  be 
to  us  now''  Will  not  til  the  good  it  tvM  done 
in  expoAiDf;  the  subTerslve  lorces  which  are 
imposing  their  vicioua  schemec  vipon  our 
country  be  wiped  out  by  thia  Joining  up  of 
our  Nation  on  the  aide  of  Stalin?  WiU  not 
ruch  an  act  in  a  lar^  me&rure  give  immunity 
to  the  foreign  agent«  serving  Ruaaia  in  the 
cause  of  communiam  m  our  country? 

Certainly  the  oommuni»tic  elementa  which 
rwarm  in  high  and  low  placea  in  our  Govern- 
ment need  no  longer  fear  thl    committee 

Note  the  effect  thu  new  alinemeut  of  oura 
has  already  had  upon  the  leading  commu- 
nisuc  elements  in  our  country  Before  Rus- 
sia ar.d  Ge-Tnany  engaged  in  thl*  war  againat 
each  other  and  before  the  President  made 
hin  promise  of  aid  to  Russia,  thoae  Com- 
muniFts  vehemently  protested  that  the  war 
w;i-  nnpenaiistic  ar.d  that  the  United  States 
should  stay  out  of  it 

Immediately  following  hoatilitiee  between 
Hi-. ler  and  8talin  and  the  President's  prom- 
ise of  aid  to  Russia  these  leading  Commvmists 
immediately  crawled  in  bed  with  the  war 
pr.'up  cf  th;s  country  whc  are  doing  every- 
thing ptissible  to  catapult  us  into  the  war 

Arcurd'np  tc  new.ipaper  reports,  Robert 
M.nor  iwh<  is  ^)erhhp6  as  red  a*  Eari  Browder, 
whose  place  he  is  filling  wbiie  the- latter  is 
In  prison)  sii  d  it  was  the  ,'-;icrpd  duty  of  the 
.^iner'.rRH  workers  to  produce  ever)  article  of 
wi-.r  at  tlie  greaLe,st  possible  speed  for  war 
on  itll  .'roiiU-  Hgaait-i  H;tier 

Harry  Bridges  west-coast  red  tuld  the 
Maritime  l'r,:f  n  a;  its  crr.vei-.tion  in  Cleveland 
recently  li.at  he  tuvored  helping  anybody, 
rven  Tor>  Er-.i-l.-.:  d  if  '.t  nieant  '.elp.ng  Russia 
U  defiat  Germany,  Overni^iht  ttie  Daily 
W.:ker  lead  r.g  CL,minu;-..st  paper,  switched 
from  Its  position  cf  opp^  sine  cur  entrance 
into  the  war   t<   •-iipiJi::  c!  tht  w.ir  policy 

My  fellow  Ar.it  : ,  ,.n.',  I  a.-ik  \cii,  are  these 
comniunl.'-tlc  f  :  -(.t-  .1  'trt .■•••,■0  .:.  v.lTat  1*  best 
for  America,  or  do  they  ser-,  f  Red  Ru>s:a'' 

Are  these  Communists  laterebUj  in  pre- 
serving our  way  of  life  i.i  d  '  tir  Icrm  of 
Government,  or  do  they  bcck  only  to 
strengthen  communliim.  net  :.ly  m  Rus.~ia, 
but  in  our  own  land  as  wtll' 

Do  they  seek  to  b"u;ld  .^nutr-.ca  sirrni:  lor 
her  own  defen.se.  or  are  the>  using  this  op- 
portunity to  weaken  iiiid  dittrcy  that  which 
we  as  Americans  cherish  and  i.jve''  The  an- 
swer is  all  too  obvious  to  !ea\e  fciiy  dcubt 

Communism  Is  seeking  to  destioy  every- 
thing that  oj  poses  communism  throughout 
the  world. 

What  a  boon,  also,  this  t  Jiance  with  com- 
munistic Rus'^la  Will  be  to  the  political  plan- 
ners in  Washington  who  ha»c  dr:;\vn  so  much 
of  their  inspiration  from  the  Mo&owii.ian 
philosophy  of  nlhill.^m 

It  is  when  we  reflect  upon  how  well  the 
ground  is  prepared  in  cur  own  ccuntty  for 
the  spread  and  growth  cf  communism,  and 
the  extent  to  which  It  has  already  Inflltrn'cd 
itself  Into  our  institutions  tend  Governnniu 
that  we  realize  the  dangcrt  cf  Ih.^  u:  h  ly 
alliance  with  Red  Russia 

If  our  pecp!e  in  general  only  knew  wttat 
,this  subversive  cult  really  is.  and  hew  strongly 
It  has  already  entreached  IQself  in  cur  coun- 
try, they  would  be  more  tble.  and  mere  con-  .^ 
cerned.  to  protect  thrmstlves  against  its 
further  spread 

I  Ixllevje  nothing  is  needed  so  much  in  this 
country  as  a  true  understanding  of  v.  hat 
really  constitutes  ocmraunism  The  u.'-ual 
definitions  of  communism  were  formulated 
at  a  time  when  little  or  nothing  was  kncwn 
of  the  real  operation  of  this  cult  N^w, 
however,  we  have  before  Us  'he  grand  •  x- 
perlment  of  communism.  For  nfarly  25 
years  Russia  has  been  operating  under  this 
political  scheme,  en  a  scale,  and  in  a  way, 
that  leaves  no  dcubt  of  What  ccnin.ur  ra 
really  is,  not  in  theory  but  l!i  action. 

Sa  if  we  wish  to  Ikncw  wha'  ccmmunisra 
really  is  and  what  It  does  to  the  lives  cf  the 
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p*'  pie.   lndiv!cl':   I'.v   n;-f1    c   '.>r';vf!y,  hnw    il 
afftc.c  thi'ir  \v.^--'u']    :i«    t:.f\   ^^ly  of  \\ff.   all 

One  r-i:,  r.rw  sre  in  Ku.-'ia  v.h.i'  rr  .:iy 
hapwns  whTe  cnmrr/iiv.-n;  is  !:;  c  rrip'.eto 
ccntrol.  th<»  (^tarvatlrii  ai.d  raas-acr.  i~(  ir.l- 
llons  of  penple;  millions  mure  ccnfir.f  i  in 
ccnc<>ntrntinn  camps;  thp  runiU>«i=  t-arir.E; 
fr(-m  their  hearths  r.f  RirmfxT'-  of  iTmi'ie';  ^nd 
bani.-hmeiit  \r  fi,.-M:r  p;:ic>s  pc  ?;b;v  •-  i  ■  :- 
Ish  frcm  cc)d  a',  v.ii.':  The  dpstiuci;'  :  :  ^'.'. 
labor  rlehts  ;>:  il  •;,•  i:  ■-•;-ut:on  of  conscript 
labor;  the  wh  .t  a.!  n.  i.ciir  cf  the  clergy  and 
destruction  of  church'  - 

In  shtTt,  communism  in  Ru^.-.a  reduced  a 
hundred  and  sixty  million  people  to  an  in- 
dtscMbrible  state  ( f  barbarism 

At  'he  same  l;nu'  that  wc  n'  tc  wh.r  ii'i^la 
to  find  has  d  .ne.  it  m.iy  h.elp  us  to  under'- ".and 
better  whore  we  are  headed  fur  by  making  a 
few  comparlfms 

The  Bc;lsheviks  In  Russia  confiscatpd  all  the 
peoples  gold  and  silver  money  ai.d  torccd 
them  to  U'-e  pri:.t  ru:rency 

Our  Goverr.r:-.<'Ut  al*-)  confi-r  :•  <  cl  all  cair 
gold  mi  :;ry  :i:.fl  I  rrni  us  tu  visr  ;)i.nt  cur- 
rency 

Cnn.mu:-,:'-:r.  ;n  F^u?-:a  ii.it;  ;-..ir.7'ci  all  tlie 
bnnV'-- 

O'.'.T  fi  verr.rrient  a^^^o  is  i.-iw  \\-.-'.\  rn  I's 
u.iv  to  complete  o-Ar.er^lv.p  and  rrirr  1  (/(  all 
banks. 

Thf  Communi  '  ccverr.ir.rnt  ::i  Ru.ssia 
fi.M--  bv  derre<*  all  prices  and  v.-as:'^s 

C"t  '\fri.'r..  :.■  priro  fix.ns  als  .  i^  clc-.-l  I'v.i^ 
rapidly  m  tli.-  cciintry  ai.d  threatens  n  '.v  tj 
InrUide  WTgfs 

In  Ru^.'ia  all  !-.nni.s  are  owr.ed  by  tlie 
Governmr-r.  t 

Tlie  United  States  Huu^inc:  Au'h  Try  n"v.' 
has  a  plan  und>T  way  which,  if  c  'r.tmu-Tl 
iiNi-'  Will  lead  to  r>_-'mplpte  G  Jvjrnnv;  r.t 
ownership  i  f  all  hums. 

Coinmut.i.'-rri  in  Russia  operates  thrcu;h  a 
gigantic  burc.iuiracy.  Is  It  nQt  true  cur 
GoviTnmrr.t  h.i'^  developed  als  >  into  a  giguitic 
an  1  a!l-;>.  \^rrful  bureaucracy'' 

n.us  It  1-  s-.->  n  that  the  foundation  has 
nli'Mdy  been  \vi  II  laid  m  th-.^  United  States  for 
the  full  cli'vcl   ;-;rii';;t  .  f  ci  n-.niuni.-m, 

A  dm-.ktcr, 'a>  t.illacy  j-r-'-ails  amor.s;  t  ur 
people  that  ccn-.niunism  t-.'-t.ibliS'b.es  r.t..-lf  by 
the  violent  o\e:t!iriiw  vt  ^  '.i-rnincnt.  Th.is 
was  largely  true  :  Rti-.-i.i,  but  m  otir  c^.untry 
the  principal  ir.i.i.-s  by  wi.ich  communism 
hu'^  ( r.'reiicli- cl  I'^elf  is  !;y  diccption,  by 
conceal. iii^  r.s  true  amis.  G  vrrtm-.int  c  n- 
trol  and  regulation,  under  tb.i-  d  ak  of 
the  public  good 

We  see  in  the  4i'-to:.t  wli  v.t  pti'.iltv  a 
pc-rc.'t  example  >:"  li.w  tlus  cUc.  pi,  .n  \.p- 
rr.ir..  Certain  f.irnurs  are  ptn.ili/eci.  i.jt 
f>^r  wheat  they  might  plant  in  the  fu'nre. 
bi.i  :  r  wheat  which  they  b.ad  planted  a  y-'ir 
r.-: "  ar.d  were  already  b.  .r-.e-tmg. 

By  a  long  series  of  rtx-ept:ve  pieces  of  leg- 
islation and  false  .propaganda  the  farmers, 
and  a  good  part  of  Congress,  have  been 
blinded  to  the  real  purpo.se  cf  the  political 
planners   of   tb.r    trir-.e-.-V    f.irm    pr:-;..in'. 

Always  they  Ci..inu'd  'h.>  progrun  v  .  u'.d  b? 
voluntary— never  com.pulsory.  N  ,v..  \(\:^:\\ 
they  have  succceeded  in  getting  suT.cif.^.t 
p.iVvor,  they  come  out  Into  the  open  ar.d  reveal 
It  to  us  that  their  real  aim  always  has  be?n 
to  m.ake  the  farm  prograrn  conipu'scry  for 
all  t..r;nt'r>- 

By  tne  most  cunninc  and  sinis-  -r  .^cl-.erninb; 
tl'.  y  >U(.ete(ied  m  setv.ni^  up  what,  In  my 
cpiiiion.  history  will  designate  as  cne  cf  tl^e 
worst  inju.-tices  and  frauds  lh.it  ev.  ;•  was 
perpetrated  tipott  any  people,  i-.ar.iely.  the  -:- 
called  wb.e.it-n-.aike'ing-quota  roftrendu.n. 
This  schen-.e  we.-  so  devis.  d  by  tlit  political 
plani^.ers  as  te  make'  certain  Us  passage:  in 
f,.et.  th-y  eculd  almo--t  cour.t  the  votes  before 
thvy  were  ca-t  Less  than  1  in  6  farmers  in 
the  Uniieii  S'.a'.es  were  permitted  to  vote 
Only  7  percent  ^.f  the  farmers  cf  the  United 
States  voted  for  the  so-called  quotas. 


■  The  laws  that  =et  tl.e  referendum  up  were 
so  cunningly  fr. ::::.;  that  if  the  marketing 
quota  carried  the  farmers  who  had  signed  up 
with  the  triple  A  would  receive  high  Govern- 
ment loans  on  their  wheat,  but  if  the  refer- 
endum failed  thi'y  would  receive  no  Govern- 
ment loans  on  their  wheat. 

Here  was  a  strong  inducement  to  the  few 
farmers  who  were  allowed  to  vote  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  marketii;g  quota.  At  the 
same  time  this  .set-up  acted  as  a  powerful 
threat  that  they  would  be  punished  if  they 
voted  the  wheat-m.u-keting  quota  down. 

Thus  were  the  few  farm.ers  who  voted  "yes" 
In  the  referendum  completely  deceived  and 
tricked  into  voting  the  49-cent  penalty  onto 
their  own  neighbors  and  friends  and  making 
compulsory  for  all  farmers  the  triple  A  farm 
program.  If  this  penalty  is  allowed  to  stand 
It  will  strongly  tend  toward  totalitarian  regi- 
mentation of  all  farmers 

Nearly  every  segment  of  our  economy  is 
now  infested  with  communistic  elements 
wjnich  are  undermining  it.  It  is.  as  stated, 
only  wb.en  we  realize  how  far  this  subversive 
cult  has  already  insinuated  Itself  Into  our 
whclp  scheme  of  life  that  we  can  appreciate 
the  ci.  i.^er  of  tyinf;  ourselves  up  In  a  war 
wi'h  C-  n^.munist  Russia. 

C'.  n-.i:  unism   is   a   real    threat   to   America 
t   d.iy.     Ovir    entrance    into    the    war    would 
■  ii.ciease  that  danger. 
rica    njw   has   no   business    trying   to 
.ten   out  the  world.    We  have  all   we 
--.bly    do    t:    pi  event    our    ow^    self- 
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rue  Am.f  r.cuns  our  fust  duty  Is  to  pre- 
•,;r  c  \vn  country,  our  freedom,  cur  Con- 
;n.  and  cur  form  of  government.  Let 
us  cl'  tend  Am.erica  not  only  from  aggressors 
fr.ur.  without  but  from  these  forces  within 
our  b-.Tders  that  insidiously  seek  her  destruc- 
tion In  defending  com.munism  In  Russia 
we  arc  defending  communi.'-m  in  the  United 
St.ites  No  man  can  .'crve  two  masters.  We 
c<uinot  serve  both  liberty  and  communism. 
Ye  cannJt  serve  God  i.nd  mammoa. 
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i    EDITORIAL  P-ROM  THE  NEW  YOriK    TIMES 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exter.ci  n:y  iem:>ik.s  in  the 
Record.  I  inclui*'  an  eciitmial  published 
in  tho  New  Yoik  Tinv -.  July  19.  1941. 

A  review  of  ihe  testimony  of  witnesses 
recently  appearing  before  the  House 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on  the 
question  of  the  cor.:-- rui' lion  of  the  St. 
Lav.rence  seaway  prnj.  c^.  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  cr-  it  power 
shortage  in  the  United  States,  due  to  the 
underdevelopment  of  power  by  private 
utilities. 

Cleariy.  any  underdevelopment  in  this 
field  is  not  the  fault  of  the  private  utility 
industry  which  has  spent  over  $650,000,- 
000  a  rear  durmg  one  5-year  pf^riod,  over 
$700,000,000  during  a  subsequent  period 
and  $308,000,000  during  the  years  of  the 
depression  for  over-all  construction.    I 


have  no  ctnnection  whatever  with  the 
power  utilitjy  companies,  but  I  believe  that 
they  are  unjustly  branded  by  the  fair- 
haired  boy$  of  this  administration  in  or- 
der to  cov«r  up  their  own  mistakes  and 
unjustifiable  practices.  Under  the  guise 
of  national  defense  they  are  straining 
every  cfTort  to  put  through  another  T.  V. 
A.  in  the  northeastern  section  of  this 
country  by,  developing  the  St.  Lawrence 
water  power  by  claiming  a  shortage  of 
power  for  oefense  industries. 

I  believejthat  investigation  will  clearly 
vindicate  tne  private  concerns  who  have 
been  Strug  ?lin.2:  under  the  yoke  of  tax 
policies,  ra  ,e  policies.  Federally  financed 
and  subsid  zed  competition.  This  article 
very  clearly  states  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  therefore  take  the  privilege  of 
inserting  it|  in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues m^y  also  have  the  benefit  of  its 
clear  analjfsis. 

The  editjorial  follows: 

[From  the  Mew  York  Times  of  July  19,  1941] 

^•HT     POWER    IS     NEEDED 

Through  the  Federal  Power  Commission  the 
Government  has  announded  an  electric-power 
expansion  wogram  involving  the  expenditure 
of  perhaps  #170,000,000  annually  for  the  dura- 
tion of  thel  defense  emergency.  This  is  to 
be  paid  for  ^n  part  out  of  Federal  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  R-  F.  C,  though  It  Is  expected 
that  the  stream  plants  in  the  main  will  be 
financed  by  (private  Intertests,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment wfll  supply  the  funds  directly  for 
the  hydroelectric  expansion. 

There  caij  be  no  doubt  that  the  size  of  otu" 
defense  prcgTam  Is  limited  by  the  extent  of 
our  electrlcTpower  facilities.  But  the  policies 
of  the  administration  must  bear  a  heavy 
share  of  thai  responsibility  for  whatever  power 
shortage  now  exists.  In  many  ways — through 
tax  policlcsl  rate  policies,  federally  financed 
and  subsidized  competition,  the  policies  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — 
the  administration  has  profoundly  discour- 
aged private  Investment  In  and  expansion  of 
the  electriC'tpower  facilities  of  public  utilities. 
The  "deathisentence"  law  applying  to  pubjic- 
utlllty  holcang  companies  was  drawn  not  In 
a  judicial  aiid  constructive  but  In  a  punitive 
and  N'indiciive  spirit.  The  inevitable  effect 
was  to  undarmine  the  confidence  both  of  pub- 
lic-utility npanagements  and  of  investors  and 
to  lead  to  a  drying  up  in  the  flow  of  capital 
Into  prlvat*  utilities. 

In  the  5  tears  from.  1921  to  1925,  Inclusive, 
the  private  utility  industry  spent  an  average 
Of  $659,000.(  00  a  year  for  over-all  construction 
purposes  (s  earn  plants,  hydro  plants,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  lines,  etc.).  In  the 
7  years  from  1926  to  1932.  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age spent  b;  the  private  utilities  for  this  pur- 
pose was  $'11,000,000  a  year.  But  in  the  7 
New  Deal  yars  from  1933  to  1939.  Inclusive, 
the  amount  spent  by  the  private  utilities  for 
electric  pow?r  expansion  averaged  only  $308.- 
000,000  a  year.  The  difference  cannot  be  set 
down  to  ths  depression,  for  the  earliest  pe- 
riod Includis  the  depression  years  1921  and 
1922,  and  the  second  period  the  actual  de- 
pression boi  turn  of  1932. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  falling  off  in  prl- 
%-ate  expaniion  of  mere  than  $400,000,000  a 
year  in  the  New  Deal  7-year  period  almost 
equals  the  1470.000.000  annual  program  now 
planned  by  the  Government.  But  lest  time 
cannot  now  be  made  up.  A  healthy  expansion 
program  In  Drivate  utility  construction  in  the 
years  from  1933  to  1940  would  have  greatly 
reduced  uiiemplovTient  and  the  Govern- 
ments relief  burden.  Today,  however,  the 
labor,  matarials.  and  time  given  to  electric 
power  expafislon  must  necessarily  be  at  the 
expense  of  isome  other  part  of  the  defense 
program.    T^hose  in  charge  of  priorities  must 
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decide,  for  example,  whether  we  are  to  have 
fewer  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  in  the  next  2 
years.  In  order  that  we  may  have  more  big 
turbine  generaU)rs  to  help  us  turn  out  more 
'plane*,  tanks,  and  guns  2  years  from  now  If 
power  expansion  had  been  what  it  could  and 
should  have  t?een.  this  problem  would  not 
now  have  arist-n. 


Proposed  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in 
Reiation  to  Transportation 
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ST.ATEMENT  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  "R.^^IL- 
WAY  ECONOMICS.  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  RAILWAYS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.   Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Dcpartm.ent  of  Commerce  in 
a  report  made  public  by  Mr.  Wayne  C. 
Taylor.  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
released  for  distribution  part  5  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  survey  entitled  "The  St.  Law- 
rence S?away  and  Future  Requiren.ents." 
It  is  revealed  that  the  survey  is  being 
issued  in  several  sections  or  parts,  and 
at  this  time  parts  3  and  7  have  not  been 
made  available.    These  missing  sections 
of  the  survey  are  very  important,  since 
they    will    contain   estimates   of    future 
trafac  on  the  project  and  its  economic 
costs  and  benefits  which  should  be  made 
available    to    Ihe    Rivers    and    Harbors 
Committee   as    well    as   to   Members   of 
Congress  before  the  committee  hearings 
are  concluded. 

Part  V  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Survey  ig- 
nores the  defense  aspects  of  the  project 
despite  the  repeated  urging  of  advocates 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  that  it  is  a 
vital  arm  of  our  national  defense.  The 
absurdity  of  the  claim  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  is  necessary  to  our 
national  defense  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  as  the  searchlipht  of  truth  is 
focused  on  the  many  wild  claims  made  in 
support  of  this  economic  monstrosity. 

The  views  expressed  in  part  V  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Survey  do  not  appear  con- 
sistent in  view  of  the  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  cf  Railway  Economics,  and  it  iS 
pertinent  at  ^'this  point  to  discuss  the 
fallacious  observations  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  accept  in  part  V  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Survey. 

Practical  railroad  men  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  in  operating  and  expanding 
the  railioads  of  our  Nation  are  best  quali- 
fied to  convey  the  true  picture  of  the 
future  of  the  American  railioad  industry. 
At  my  request  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  has  compiled  the  following  in- 
form.ation  which  refutes  the  observations 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
tained  in  part  V  of  the   St.  Lawrence 

•  Survey.    The  article  referred  to  is   as 

•  follows: 


ilioposED  St    Lawrence  Seav.at  in  Relation 
TO  Transportation 

The  Committee  on  Rive:  3  and  Harbors  be- 
gan hearings  on  June  17,  in  the  course  of 
which  to  consider  and  formulate  a  report 
on  H.  R.  4927.  designed  to  provide  for  the 
Improvement  cf  the  Great  Lakts-St.  Lawrence 
Basin,  for  the  purpose  of  bothj  Uansporta- 
ticn  and  power. 

The  committee  has  heard  majiy  witnesses 
for  and  against  the   project.  ai>d  the  hear- 
ings are  still  in  process.      In  addition,  it  has 
had  submitted  to  it  for  considfratlon  parts 
of  a  study  by  the  United  States' Department 
of    Commerce    entitled    "Tht    S^t     Lawrence 
Survey."     This  survey,  •'designed  to  explore 
the  economic  advantages  and  (jlsadvautages 
of  the  St  Lawrence  waterway  anc^  power  proj- 
ect and  Its  effects  upon  existing!  harbors,"  is 
being    issued    in    several    sectioos    or    parts. 
Only  five  parts   (I.  II.  IV,  V.  aid  VI)    have 
been    issued    to   date       Thus   tjae    complete 
results  of  the  survey  are   not  yiEt   available, 
and  the  two  missing  parts  will  contain  esti- 
mates of  future  traffic  on  the  project,  and  its 
economic   costs   and   benefits.      These    parts 
(III    and    VII t     should    certainly    be    made 
available    to    the    Rivers    and    H^burs   Com- 
mittee  and   to   Members  of  Congress   before 
the    committee    hearings    are    cijSncludcd    in 
order   that   they    may   reach    thir    decisions 
in  the  matter  on  a  complete,  rather  than  a 
partial,  record. 

Part  V  of  the  St.  Lawrence  SMrvey,  which 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  DepHrlmeut 
of  Commerce,  is  entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Future  Transportation  Require- 
ments "  It  is  devoted  largely  to  an  estimate 
of  freight  traffic  that  will  be  of&red  to  the 
railways  for  movement  In  the  figure.  Hav- 
ing reached  an  estimate  of  the  fOture  traffic 
volume,  part  V  then  proceeds  to  consider 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  Handle  such 
a  volume,  and  reaches  the  ccnclu^iun  that 
they  win  fall  down  en  the  Job.  Therefore, 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  should  be  carried 
out  In  order  to  relieve  congestion  on  the 
railroads. 

Although  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  is 
being  urged  upon  us  today  as  »  national- 
defense  measure,  part  V  largely  -ignores  the 
defense  aspects  of  the  project  This  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  best 
the  project  could  not  be  made  ajvailable  for 
navigation  purposes  for  from  4  to  8  years 
ahead.  Within  that  time,  the  deJEense  emer- 
gency peak  win  have  heen  passled.  So  far 
as  transportation  is  concerned — and  the 
bame  is  true  of  the  power  pMse  of  the 
project — its  importance  In  the  Rational-de- 
fense  program   is   hard   to  find 

The   authors  of    part  V  clear'.yf regard   the 
St    Lawrence  project  as  of  negligible  impor- 
tance for  national  defense.     In  making  their 
elaborate  forecasts  for  the  futurcj  they  start 
with  the  year  1950  and  end  with  JI9G9     They 
pass  over  the  intervening  period  between  now 
and   1950.  when  rail  carrier."  muf^  meet   the 
extra  traSc  load  resulting  from   the  defense 
program.     That   extra  load,  in   fact,  will  be 
met  this  year,  and  in  1942  and  in  1943.  long 
before  the  St.  LawTence  could  possibly  supply 
relief   to  the  transportation  agencies  of  the 
country.     The    load   is  being    met  this  year, 
and   the  railroads   expect   to  meet  the   load 
next   year,  and  the  year  after,  without   any 
assistance    from    tlie    St.    Lawrence    project. 
For  the  longer  look  ahead,  and  it  is  only 
the  longer  lock  that  is  significant  In  the  case 
of   a   waterway   that    will    not    be   ready    for 
use  Inside  of  from  4  to  8  years,  the  coun- 
try will  have  not  a  shortage  of  transportatlcn 
facilities,  but  a  surplus.    This  fact  is  fully  es- 
tabll'-hed  by  outstanding  authorities,  and  is 
generally   accepted. 

Part  V  of  the  St  Lawrence  survey  is  de- 
voted to  developing  the  assertion  that  there 
will  be  a  large  increase  in  available  railroad 
traffic  from  1950  on.  The  future  traffic  re- 
quirements for  agriculttiral  products,  manu- 


factured articles,  and  mineral  pnxlucts  arc 
examined  in  detail  Tlie  coi.clueions  reached 
are  stated  briefly  in  table  32.  oh  page  62.  of 
the  report  Taking  the  so-caJled  medium 
estimates  throughout,  the  authors  of  part  V 
shew  that  the  average  annual  totals  of  ton- 
nage   originated   on    class    1    rai'.w-.v:    hav 

been  and  will  be  as  follows: 

To  •]  .0 

1930  39... i- 859.  542.  000 

1950-59 ;. 1,099,  180,000 

1960  69... L 1,303  545  000 

They  point  out  that  their  I  annual  esti- 
mate for  the  1950-59  ^ericd  Is  28  percent 
greater  than  the  actual- aver,  ge  for  1930  39, 
and  that  their  estimate  lor  1060-69  is  52  per- 
cent greater  than  the  1930  39  average  They 
then  proceed  to  prove,  to  thdlr  own  satis- 
faction at  least,  that  the  raiiroads  will  be 
unable  to  handle  any  feuch  tc}nnage  aggre- 
gates as  those  estimated  by  tbem  for  the 
future.  1 

The  estimates  of  future  rail^pay  traffic  ar- 
rived at  In  part  V  appear  to  be  generous 
rstlmatrs.  but  they  may  be  accepted  as 
approximations  Any  venture  Into  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country.  10  tc  30  years  ahead. 
Is  a  highly  speculative  undertaking  Tiie 
railroads  do  not  contend  that  their  traffic 
will  not  Increase  in  the  future;  on  the  con- 
trary, tliey  earnestly  hope  tftat  there  will 
be  growth,  and  that  the  progress  will  be  as 
great  as  estimated  in  part  V  We  can  rea- 
sonably Join  them  in  that  hope  Further- 
m.ore.  no  one  who  looks  to  future  progress  In 
the  Unired  States  would  question  that  rail- 
roads will  share  In  the  ccmmerclal  and  In- 
dustrial   activity   of   the   country 

Part  V  makes  an  estimate  of  an  average 
annual  railway  tonnage  of  :. 099. 180. 000  tons 
in  the  10-year  period  1950  59  Can  the  rail- 
roads handle  such  a  volume  o(f  traffic?  Part 
V  replies  In  the  negative  The  record  of  the 
railroads  themtelvif:  supplies  an  emphatic 
affirmative  answer  Tliey  have  handled  such 
a  volume  In  the  pa.=t,  they  are  handling  It 
today,  and  they  will  handle  It  in  the  future 
If  it  is  offered  to  them. 

Lock    at    the    record      The    railroads    sur- 
passed   this    total    of    1,099,180.000    tons    of 
freight  as  far  back  as  1913    again  in  each  of 
■the  5  years  from  1916  to  1920.  and  In  each  at 
th  •  8  years  from  1923  to  1930     It  xhh  cicely 
approached  In  1937.  when  rail  carriers  origi- 
nated   1  009,000  000  tons  cf  revenue  freight. 
It  will  again  be  surpassed  thlsr  year.  194ifiby 
from    seventy-five    to    one    hundred    mllllcn 
ton.«.   while    indications   are   that   It    will    be 
surpassed   by   even   greater    margins    in    1942 
and  1£'43.     What  the  railroads  accomplished 
28   years  ago.  in    1913,  they  can   accomplifrh 
10  to  20  years  from  now.  In  the  decade  be- 
glnnin?    1950       If   the  railroad?^   handle   mere 
than  that  amount  of  freight  In  1941,  1942,  and  - 
1943,    ihey  can   certainly    handle   It    in    1950, 
1951,  end  1952.  and  later  years. 

Part  V  next  estimates  an  average  annual 
tonnage  cf  1.303.545  000  tcna  In  the  10-year 
period  1960^69  If  such  a  traffic  develops, 
the  railroads  will  have  10  adflillonal  years  to 
prepare  and  expand  their  facilities  for  It.  to 
whatever  extent  may  prove  necessary  But 
take  the  record  as  it  stands.  Such  a  traffic 
level  as  part  V  estimates  for  the  1960-69 
decaqe  has  been  surpassed  a  number  of  times 
In  the  past,  as  it  was  In  the  jears  1917.  1918. 
1920,  1923.  and  In  each  of  tJie  5  years  from 
1925  to  1929.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  railroads  will  handle  t  ore  than  that 
volume  of  traffic  In  1942.  and  a  still  greater 
tonnage  In  1943.  What  they  are  doing  today 
and  tomorrow,  they  certainly  can  do  20  to 
30  years  from  now.  To  claim  otherwise  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  rail  industry  Is 
Incap.able  of  expanding  Its  equipment  and 
motive  power  to  meet  future  expan.^lon  of 
traffic,  a  claim  that  Is  chalk nped  by  the  whole 
rerord  of  that  Industry,  dcwti  to  the  present 
mom*  nt. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  rail- 
roads have  carried  the  tonnage  that  has  t.en 
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oBered.  and  with  few.  If  any,  car  shortages  In 
recent  years  It  Is  sale  to  as-»ume  that  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  meet  tlie  require- 
ments of  future  years.  Traffic  expansion  In 
the  future  will  probably  be  relatively  less 
th-ir.  It  h-is  been  m  the  past. 

Fv.r-r.crinore,  the  recent  expansion  of  rail- 
rc«cl  :    :-.r.as;e  came  :n  a  tew  months,  not  c.  er 

•  the   pcri:xl   of   a   decade       Yet   the  railrooEls 
have  carried,  and  are  carrying,  this  increa5e 

*  without   car  shortages.     During   the    first   6 
month*  of  1&41  riilroad  carloadiugs  were  17  3 

'  p-Tcerrt  greater  tlian  In  the  same  pf'r.od  rf 
'.j?  and'30  percent  greatrr  than  in  the  same 
p.r.id  of  1939. 

As  a  matter  cl  fact,  the  outhcis  cf  part  V 
theau-olves  admit  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
railway  plant,  particularly  that  part  of  It 
reprtscnfed    by    motire    power    and    freiyht- 

•  car  equipment.  They  stand  that  the  amount 
of  rquipment  actually  required  to  handle 
traffic  ran  be  quickly  .increased  in  response  'o 
Inert a.sf'd  traffic  demands.  °age  68  of  part 
V  r.irnes  this  statement:  "New  cars  can  oe 
pu:>ha.sed.  locomotives  can  be  repaired  cr 
ccnsrructed  as  desired Z"  The  report  adds  that 
"the  way  and  structures  of  railroads  as  pre.s- 
ently  constitutid  will  be  a.'^sumcd  to  be  sutTl- 
clcnt,  with  repair*,  to  handle  increiised  trafHc 
In  the  future."  -This  is  a  sound  a.^.^umptioa, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  fixed  plant  of  ih3 
rnllways  can  handle  a  much  larger  traffic  thin 
the  present  level  with  no  gre;it  need  for 
phv.»iical  expansion. 

Part  V  mip'u  have  added  that  railroad 
equipment  sufficient  to  handle  the  potential 
traffic  as.«!gne(J^y  it  to  the  proposed  waterway 
can  be  pn)Vlded*«at  a  cost  far  less  than  that  of 
the  waterway.  In  addition,  provlsfon  of  rail- 
road equipment  is.  under  normal  conditioi^.s, 
a  m.ittrr  of  .speedy  acconipli>^hmcnt.  On  the 
Other  hand,  part  V  admlt.^  (p.  1)  that  under 
r.ormai  rfindition!:  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
w.  uM  n  t  bi  .Nir.pi."  fd  -iu^cc  'I  7  years. 
a:;u  fuit'iera'.au'.-.  ^n  p.m--  Bi.  xh.r.  it  wcuid 
take  --ome  tlrae  t'  1>sr;ib!i-h  farilttles  ut:d 
services  on  the  w.ifrr'.v.iy  ;1  r  r.^tructed,  be- 
fore full  use  couM  be  ir.-tcif  di  tli  new  rouie. 
Tl.<'  t\-nt  l.i;.c".:i.,     um'cI  ir.  p  .r'    V  I-  &.-  V  \- 

ll'W^ 

"It  l.s  ■...TV  u:.:.k>-'-y  th.it  'ho  seaway  will 
«cconin-.o  iati'  ii.-;  iii.i.x;!v.u:n  c.clditjoual  traHic 
In  the  VL-ry  first  yt-ar  A-  ■.iv.v  -iiipping  facili- 
ties and  ■^e:\;rv  w.i;  ha-.e  '  ■  be  cjtablibhid. 
It  Will  t.ikf  M  n.f  •;!;■.-  bt.l  ■:■■  lu'.l  u-e  Is  made 
of  »he  r.<-w  rcuie.  Tiie  r.-creuso  of  St.  La-.v- 
rer.ce  traffic  to  full  c.ip.icitv  will  come  grada- 
a'.;*  T':..,-  h.i.-  b  :.  ' !'."  f\pi.rience  on  othf'r 
c.i;.a;- 

.^t;, •....,  It  is  admitted  ui.i:  tho  S*  L.i'.v- 
rvr.i  f  .1^  a  i.,i\  ici"  ii'ii  p..  ject  w  lUld  be 
C!t>.->-ii  hy  !(-•,•  I  I  5  p...  lUh.s  or  mere  each 
y.;i;,  sriifii  It  Will  be  of  no  .service  whatever. 
an  1  wn.n  the  railroad.-;  will  be  called  on 
for  such  stand-by  .-<  rvi.c  a.-,  may  be  required. 

Part  V  discusses  the  St.  L.twrence  project 
from  the  standptint  of  the  railroads  as  a 
national  group,  and  does  :u  t  relate  its  find- 
ings to  tlie  special  pr.  b'..  :n  in  the  area  to 
be  srrvtd  by  the  project  Such  a  study 
sh'.'Ulri  cor.sider  the  waterway  111  ct.r.nectii'n 
With  those  par:;eu;..r  !Mil:..:d.-  w.rli  \\i::ch 
it  will  compete  If  t:-.e  waterway  is  i...  be 
constructed  to  relieve  The  railroads  of  traf- 
fic wliifh  whlcli  they  must  purcha.se  addl- 
XU'V.A  equipment  to  handle,  surely  the  roads 
n^.os:  concerned  Would  be  those  in  the  St. 
Liiwrence  area.  Furthermore,  a  detailing  of 
the  commodities  that  might  be  expected  to 
move  on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterw.iy  would 
h.^ve  b.',  n  e:;lightenlng.  .ir.d  vv..;ul:i  h.i\e 
in.uie   tlie  findii.^s   ir.   .e  u.-e:ul. 

It  'w.ouid  appear  tb-.'.t  the  fe.irs  eii'eitai'.-.ed 

by    the    iiuthors   ,.f   p.ir:    V.    with    respect    to 

the  iii.ibility  of  ra.l  e.irriers  to  meet  the  traf- 

—_    fie   de::'..i;'.ds  over   a   perieid  of    10   to   30   ye.irs 

ah'  .Ki.  are  whrJly  g;;.  undless. 

The  authors  ct  part  V  c.-r.tradict  them- 
•elves  in  one  important  respect.     They  mag- 


nify the  extent  to  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  if  constructed,  would  relieve  the 
railroads  of  a  traffic  load  that  they  contend 
will  be  too  great  for  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  minimise  the  importance  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  traffic  in  its  relatior  to  total 
railroad  trafnc.  They  say  that  lO.COO.OOO  tons 
per  year  Is  the  maximum  amount  of  Amer- 
ican commiTce  that  will  use  the  project. 
Tliis  is  in  fact  a  negligible  proportion  of  total 
railroad  traffic,  and  the  relief  the  project 
will  afford  the  railroads  will  also  be  negli- 
gible. 

This  seems  to  Le  tacitly  recognized  in  part 
V.  The  nrgllcible  character  of  the  antici- 
pated St  Lawrence  traffic  is  emphasized  over 
and  over  ai,ain.  For  example,  the  report  at 
page  4  says: 

"fhe  St  Lawrence  seaway  will  accommo- 
date a  snvall  part  of  the  Increased  demand  for 
traiisportaticn  " 

Again,  on  page  8,  the  report  minifies  the 
importance  of  the  St  Lawrence  traffic,  in  the 
following  language: 

'Tn  face  of  these  magnitudes  it  is  plain 
that  the  additional  American  traffic  of  Ip,- 
000.000  toi  s  '■hat  may  use  the;  St.  Lawrerce 
seaway  at  its  maximum  utilisation  recedes 
into  Insignificance.  A  j^lance  at  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  statistics  will 
show  that  the  annual  fluctuations  of  traffic 
on  American  railroads  are  many  times  this 
amount 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  additional 
traffic  that  will  utilize  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way win  be  a  sUg^t.  almo:t  unnoticeable,  re- 
ce.s.-:lf)n  from  the  le-ge  Increases  in  traffic 
which  the  railroads  can  confidently  antici- 
pate. 

And  ag;ain,  in  closing  the  summary  of  part 
V  on  page  9,  the  author  says: 

"The  St  Lawrence  seaway  will  do  no  mci-e 
than  assi.st  in  carrying  a  small  part  of  the 
greatly  Increased  load  In  the  future  for  which 
the  railroads  are  not  yet  equipped." 

These  statements  are  more  an  argument 
against  the  waterway  than  an  argument  for 
it.  If  the  tonnage  to  be  diverted  from  the 
rails  is  so  trivial  in  amount,  certainly  the 
Government  under  present  defense  condi- 
tions, where  every  dollar  is  vital,  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  this  larfre  sum  of  money  for  a 
project  which  accomplishes  so  little 

However,  the  railways  would  lose  more,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  the  project, 
than  the  10,0(X).000  tons  that  would  be  di- 
verted to  the  St  Lawrence  That  loss  alone 
would  cost  them  close  to  $60,000,000  in  freight 
revenue,  of  which  more  than  $25,000.0G0 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  pay  roll  of  Ameri- 
rar.  railway  labor.  In  addition,  the  National 
Cxii  A.-scciation  has  estimated  that  the  power 
and  transportation  phases  of  the  project 
would  mean  a  loss  to  the  c^l  industry  ot  per- 
haps 40.000,000  tons  of  coii\  output  per  year, 
or  even  more.  This  less  to  them  would  also 
be  a  lo.ss  to  the  railroads  in  frei<:ht  revenue 
from  haullns  coal  of  at  least  $90,000,000  per 
year. 

While  the  total  1  ^-s  to  the  railway  industry 
cannot  be  rr:iu)U'ed  with  exactness,  it  would 
be  at  least  $150,000,000  of  freight  revenue  per 
year,  of  which  railway  labor  would  contribtite 
more  than  $65,000,000  per  year.  This  repre- 
sents the  Jobs  of  more  than  35.000  workers. 

Ameiic.m  labor  would  lose.  American  pro- 
ducers of  coal  and  other  materials  purchased 
by  the  railroads  would  lose,  the  railways 
would  pay  smaller  taxes  to  the  Government 
and  would  have  less  net  for  themselves  The 
chiei  ber.^  r.eiaries  would  be  foreign  operators 
of  nierch.;.:'  ships.  No  transportation  benefit 
w  uld  accrue,  so  why  spend  hundreds  cf  mil- 
li.  n.-  I'l  di  .lars  at  This  time  on  so  doubtful 
an  :  :.tc:p:i~c'} 

FcirtlieriTi'  re.  tc  c.vry  out  the  project  nov7 
Would  fur.nel  c:T  n^-eded  funds,  material,  and 
manpower  into  ac-iviti-^s  that  cannot  be 
useful  lor  several  years  ahead,  while  the  Im- 
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crying  needs  of  the  defense  pro- 

that  extent  unsatisfied. 

seen  from  this  brief  review  that 

of  this  report  has  not  taken  the 

examine  the  statistics  indicating 

of  traffic  handled  by  the  railroads 

years.    The  whole  argument  falls 
ind   when  consideration  Is  given 
that  the  large  amount  of  traffic 
r  the  railroads  Is. not  large  at  all, 
in  the  light  of  what  the  railroads 
iplifched  and  what  they  will  easily 
accomplish, 
n.  no  action  should  t>e  taken  by 
sed  upon  the  theory  that  the  rail- 
not  be  allowed  to  expand  and 
eir  activities  as  essential  ag(mcies 
tation    and    important   employers 
What  rea-'on  can  be  given  for  say- 
e  railroads  should  be  deprived  of 

of  revenue  per  year,  which  v^ill 

workers  of  employment,  in  the 

a  project  which  will  be  of  benefit 

eign  shipping  and  which  will  be 

i  detriment  to  American  Interests? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  G.M.4GNUS0N 

OF  \v.<.sii:ngtcn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


[Monday,  July  28.  1941 


ARTICLE' FROM  SEATTLE    (WASH  )    ST.\R 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  jrxtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  indlude  the  famous  address  of  Chief 
Seattle,  Commemorating  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Seattle  Star  of  June  21, 
1941: 

[From  ttie  Seattle   (Wash.)  Star  of  July  21, 
I  1941 1 

-Here  s  F^med  Speech  Made  by  Chief  Seattl« 

(By  Chief  Seattle) 

Yondei  sky  that  has  wept  tears  of  ccmpas- 
feicn  upo  1  my  people  for  centuries  untold, 
and  whic  1  to  us  appears  changeless  and  eter- 
nal, may  change.  Today  Is  fair.  Tomorrow 
it  may  bs  overcast  with  clouds.  My  words 
are  like  tie  stars  that  never  change. 

Whatever  Seattle  says  tl)e  great  chief  at 
Washingi  on  can  rely  upon  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty aa  he  can  upon  the  return  of  the  sun 
or  the  s<  asons.  The  white  chief  says  that 
big  chief  at  Washington  sends  us  greetings 
of  friendiihip  and  good  will.  This  Is  kind  of 
him  for  jve  know  he  has  little  need  of  our 
friendshia  in  return.  His  people  are  many. 
They  an  like  the  grass  that  covers  vast 
prairies.  1  My  people  are  few.  They  icsemble 
the  scattering  trees  of  a  storm-swept  plain. 
The  grear,  and  1  presume — good  white  chief 
sends  usjword  that  he  wishes  to  buy  cur  lands 
but  is  willing  to  allow  us  enough  to  live  com- 
fortably.! This  indeed  appears  Just,  even 
generousl  for  the  red  man  no  longer  has 
rights  thfet  he  need  respect,  and  the  offer  may 
be  wise  tlso,  as  we  are  no  longer  In  need  of 
an  extensive  country. 

ONCE-COVERED  LAND 

There  was  a  time  when  our  people  covered 
the  land  as  the  waves  of  a  wind-ruffled  sea 
cover  its  shell-paved  fioor,  but  that  time  long 
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since  passed  away  w.lh  the  greatness  of  tribes 
that  are  now  but  a  mournful  memory  I  will 
not  dwell  on  nor  mourn  ever,  our  untimely 
decay,  nor  reprc»ach  my  paleface  brothers  with 
hastening  it,  as  we,  too,  may  have  been  some- 
what to  b'ame 

Youth  is  mil  u.-;ve  When  our  young  men 
grow  anprv  at  s.  nv  r.  ai  or  Imaginary  wrong, 
and  disflpute  ;hi  :r  faces  with  black  paint,  it 
denotes  that  their  hearts  arc  black,  and  that 
they  are  often  cruel  and  relentless,  and  our 
old  men  and  old  women  are  unable  to  re- 
strain them  Thus  it  has  ever  been.  Thus  it 
was  when  (be  white  man  first  began  to  push 
our  forefttiiurii  iurther  westward.  But  let.  us 
bcjje  that  the  hostilities  tietween  us  may 
never  return  We  would  have  evervthmg  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  Revenge  by  young 
men  is  considered  pain,  even  at  the  cost  of 
their  own  lives  but  old  men  who  stay  at 
home  in  times  of  war.  and  mothers  who  have 
sons  to  Ic  se.  Know  better. 

V.Tl  rPFNT    CODS 

Otir  good  father  at  Wcishiugton — for  I  pre- 
sume he  is  now  cur  father  as  well  as  yours, 
since  King  George  has  moved  his  boundaries 
farther  north — our  great  ana  good  father.  I 
say.  sends  us  word  that  if  we  do  as  he  desires 
he  will  protect  us     His  brave  warriors  will  be 
to  us  a  bristling  wall  of  strength,  and  his  won- 
derful ships  cf  war  will  fill  our  harbors  so  that 
our  ancient  » t  •  •:    •  s  ':  r  to  the  northward — 
the    Hydas    aid    T  i-np-ians,    will    cease    to 
frighten  our  v    n.- 11    children,  and  old  m.en. 
Then  in  realit      aiI:  he  be  cur  father  and  we 
his  children      But    n,:.   t>..-   p' er  be?     Your 
God    Is  not  our   (Vxi       V     ir   Of  d   loves  your 
people  and  hates  nv.nf      H.    folds  his  strong 
protectine  arms  lovingly   about   the  paleface 
and  leads  h  m  bv  the  ha-.d  as  a  father  leads 
his  infant  son  — but  He  has  forsaken  His  red 
children— if   thty   really   nre    His       Our    God, 
tlie  Great  Spirit,  seems  also  tc  have  forsaken 
us.    Your  God  makes  your  people  wax  strong 
every  day     Soon  they  will  fill  all  the  land. 
Our  people  are  ebbine  away  like  a  rapidly  re- 
cedlne  tide  that  will  never  return.    The  white 
mans   d  d   cannot   love    our   people    or    He 
wculd  protect  them.     They  seem  to  be  or- 
phans who  can  look  nowhere  for  help      How- 
then  can  we  be  brothers? 


TWO   RACES 

How  can  your  God  become  our  God  and  re- 
rew  our  prosperity  and  awaken  in  us  dreams 
of  returning  greatness?  If  we  have  a  ccramcn 
Heavenly  Father.  He  must  be  partial,  lor  He 
came  to  His  paleface  children  We  never  saw 
him  He  gave  you  laws,  but  had  no  word  for 
his  red  children,  whose  teeming  multitudes 
once  filled  this  vast  continent  as  stars  fill  the 
firmament.  No;  we  are  two  distinct  races  with 
separate  origins  and  separate  destinies.  There 
Is  little  in  common  bet'veen  us 

To  us  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors  are  sacred 
and  their  resting  place  is  hallowed  ground. 
You  wander  far  from  the  graves  of  your  an- 
cestors and  seemingly  without  regret.  Your 
religion  was  written  upon  tables  of  stone  by 
the  iron  finper  of  your  Gcd  so  that  you  could 
not  forget  The  red  man  could  never  ccmpte- 
hend  nor  remember  it  Our  religion  is  the 
traditions  of  our  anccsor^— the  dreams  of  cur 
old  men.  given  them  m  the  solemn  hours  of 
nieht  by  the  Great  Spir.t:  and  the  visions  of 
our  sachems,  and  Is  written  In  the  hearts  of 
our  people 

Your  dead  cease  to  Icve  you  and  the  land 
of  their  nat./lty  as  soon  as  the^  pass  the 
portals  of  the  trmb  and  wander  way  beyond 
the  stars  Thev  are  soon  forgotten,  and 
never  return  Our  dead  never  forget  the 
beautiful  world  that  gave  them  being.  They 
Btiil  love  Us  verdant  valleys,  I's  murmuring 
rlvei-s.  its  magnificent  mountains,  seques- 
tered vales  and  verdant -lined  lakes  and  bays, 
and  ever  yearn  in  tender,  fend  nffection  over 
the  lonely  hearted  living,  and  often  return 


from    the    happy    bunting    ground    to   visit , 
guide,  console,  and  comfort  thcm^ 

Day  and  night  cannot  dwell  together  The 
red  liian  has  ever  flee'  the  apprcach  of  the 
white  man.  as  the  morning  mist  flees  before 
the  morning  sun 

However,  your  proposition  seems  Talr  and  I 
think  my  people  will  accept  it  afid  will  re- 
tire to  the  reservation  you  otTer  them.  Then 
we  will  dwell  apnrt  in  peace,  for  tbe  words  of 
the  great  white  chief  seem  to  be  tljie  words  of 
nature  speaking  to  my  people  ovit  of  dense 
darkness.  [ 

It  matters  little  where  we  pass  the  remnant 
of  our  days  They  will  not  be  many  Tlie  I 
Indians'  night  promises  to  be  dirk.  Not  a 
single  star  of  hope  hovers  above  61s  horizon. 
Sad-volced  winds  moan  In  th«  distance. 
Grim  fate  seems  I-  be  on  the  red  inan's  trail, 
and  wh:r. ver  he  goes  he  will  hear  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  of  bis  fell  destroyer  and 
prepare  stolidly  to  meet  his  doom,  as  docs  the 
wounded  doe  that  hears  the  approaching 
footsteps  rf  the  hunter. 

ALL    WILL    BE    GONE 

A,  few  more  moons.  A  few  more  winters — 
and  not  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
mighty  hosts  that  once  moved  over  this 
broad  land  or  lived  in  happy  homes,  pro- 
tected by  the  Great  Spirit,  will  remain  to 
mourn  over  the  graves  of  a  pjeople — once 
more  powerful  and  hopeful  than  yours.  But 
why  should  I  mourn  at  the  untimely  fate 
of  my  people?  Trit*  follows  tribe,  and  na- 
tion follows  nation,  like  the  wfcves  of  the 
sea.  It  Is  the  order  of  i.a-  t..  and  regret 
is  useless.  Your  tiiT>€  of  c.  .  >  uiay  be  dis- 
tant, but  it  will  surely  come,  for  even  the 
white  man  whose  God  walked  and  talked 
with  him  as  friend  with  friend,  cannot  be 
exempt  from  the  common  destiny.  We  may 
be   brothers   after   all.     We   will  «ee. 

We  will  ponder  yoUr  proposition  and  when 
we  decide  we  will  let  you  know.  ;  But  should 
we  accept  it,  I  here  and  now  make  this 
condition  that  we  will  not  be,. denied  the 
privilege  without  niolestatlon  of  visitiug  at 
any  time  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors,  friends, 
and  children.  Every  part  of  fthts  soil  is 
sacred  in  the  estimation  of  my  people. 
Every  hillside,  every  valley,  every  plain  and 
grove  has  been  hallowed  by  si  me  sad  or 
happy  event  in  days  Unn  v-.T.i.'-ljed. 


United  States  Must  Stand  United  in  Peril 
I 

FXTFNSK^N    OF   P.EMARK3 

Cl 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

<  ;    M  '  ^a;  irs;-rrs 
IN  TliE  HOVi-i"   Vi    liFl  :.2.-rNT.".'lI\  LS 


EVEN    EOCK  '^    K.I  V.  I  .\!  l  I'.R 

Even  the  rocks,  which  seem  to  be  dumb  and 
dead   as  they   swelter  In   the  sUn  along  the 
silent  shore,  thrill  with  memories  of  stirring 
events  connected  with  the  lives  6f  my  people, 
and    the    very    dust    upon    which    you    now 
stand  responds  more  lovingly  tb  their  focn- 
steps  than  to  yours,  because  it  is  rich  with 
the  blood  of  our  ancestors  and  our  bare  feet 
are  conscious  of  the  sympathetio  touch     Otir 
departed  braves,  fond  mothers,  glad,  happy- 
hearted  maidens,  and  even  the  little  children 
who  lived  here  and  rejoiced  here  f^r  a  brief 
season,  will  love  these  sombtr  Solitudes  ar.d 
at    eventide    they    greet    shado*y    returning 
spirits.     And   when    the   last    r^d   men   shall 
have  perished,  and  the  memory  of  my  tnbe 
shall  have  become  a  myth  ameing  the  white 
men.  these  shores  will  swarm  v.fah  the  invis- 
ible dead  of   my  tribe,  and  wh^n  ycur  chil- 
dren's children  think  themselve^  alone  tn  the 
field,  the  store,  the  shop,  upcnthe  highway, 
or  in'  the  sllepce  of  the  pathlesi  woods,  they 
will  not  be  alone.    In  all  the  ♦arth  there  is 
no    place    dedicated    to    solitude.     At    nlpht 
when  the  streets  of  ycur  cltlc>  and  villages 
are  silent  and  you  think  them  (leserted.  they 
will   throng  with   the   returning    hosts   that 
once  filled  them  and  still  love  this  beautiful 
land     The  white  man  will  nevfer  be  alone 

Let  hlra  be  Just  and  deal  kundly  with  my 
people,  lor  the  dead  are  not  powerless.  Dtad, 
did  I  say?  There  is  no  death,  only  a  change 
of  wcrlds. 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


ARTK  1  E  FIXM  lliE  Le  STCN  TTIAVEI^ER 


Mr  McCOFM.ACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  tx'.i.d  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followmp  a:'. tie 
from  the  Boston  Traveler  of  July  19. 1911: 

UNrrto  States  Mvs~t  Stand  UNrrra  in  Piril  — 
Must  Goake  Against  Kejeat;ng  Alm'jst 
Fatal  Cimi    VVak  Di^-mty 


;n    Bvs'.eii  lawyer  n:.:*,   f   r- 
.^•torney    General    of    t^.e 


(By  CrtKJrg.    lio  • 

mer    Assist.,    t 

United  SUtts) 

We  are  at  war^to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
It  is  true  we  are  not  actually  shootlnj;  a:  an 
enemy,  but  wc  have  decisively  taken  i-ide-  in 
the  great  conflict  We  arc  acting  in  the  vital 
role  of  "the  arsenal  of  democracy."  Military 
supplies  and  equipment  arc  moving  \p  Brit- 
ain la  ever-increasing  volume.  W'e  nre  6-,:p- 
plementmg  her  merchant  nSarlne.  Cur  ciM- 
zcns  have  enlisted  In  hei  fighting  fc.ct,'-  ..d 
are  employed  m  nu^iberless  civilian  roles  that 
aid  and  abet  : ;.     i   who  bear  arms. 

English  war  vci^sels  are  being  repaired  and 
reconditioned  in  our  navy  yards  to  an  extent 
preempting  much  of  their  capacity  for  sueh 
work  Our  fighting  craft  are  patri  lllng  nuKs 
cf  sea  lanes  that  embrace  the  life  lines  cf  dc- 
mociacy— the  <-h:rr!ne  routes  between  Amer- 
ica and  BriiaiT  V,  •  h  ive  occupied  and  esihb- 
llshed  a  liir-fiung  strategic  last  en  Iceland 
and  are  contemplating  other  equally  told 
steps  to  insure  hemph'-re  drfrnse  Con- 
sular relations  with  boiii  Germany  and  It  ily 
have  been  ttrminated,  and  the  end  cf  diplo- 
mat.c  relations  may  come  »t  ar.y   time. 

FORCED  VPON  rS 

To  a  large  majority  cf  the  ,\!!-eriCHn  people 
these  things  have  been  the  Inc. .luble  results 
of  circumstances  forced  upon  us  and  dictated 
by  the  realistic  logic  of  adeiquate  national  se- 
curity. But  whatever  regrets  may  be  in- 
dulfted,  whatever  mlstf-kes  may  have  been 
made,  the  eloquent  fact  remains  that  the 
leadership  under  which  this  situation  has 
come  to  pass  was  so  ardently  desired  by  the 
American  people  that,  to  insure  it.  they  broke 
a  iJolitical  precedent  previously  regarded  as 
sacred. 

In  any  event,  what  has  transpired  is  water 
over  the  dam.  We  cannot  retrace  our  ttcps 
In  this  hour  of  peril,  even  in  the  remote  event 
th  It  we  should  wish  to  do  Ro  JVe  have 
crosse-d  the  Rubicon.  Our  commitments 
have  been  irrevocably  made.  If  there  was 
a  time  when  it  were  other  th?n  folly  to 
vacillate  and  procrastinate,  that  time  has 
definitely  paraed.  This  is  |th6  hour  for  max- 
imum effort  by  a  united  hation.  thcroufehly 
aroused  to  the  dhngers,  grimly  determined 
to  dedicate  its  entire  res(Juro?s  in  men  and 
materials  to  national  dcferise  and  convinced 
that  there  can  be  no  security  for  democratic 
America  if  Great  Britain  is  crushed  by  the 
brutal  force   of   the  "Nazi   war   machine. 

CONFIDENCE   IN    PRESIDENT 

In  tills  critical  situation  no  man  can  do 
his  country  a  greater  in.Ury  thsn  to  under- 
mine public  confidence   .□   t;.c   Fresident  by 
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ri  i'<^!-.itf(i  ar.d  v'.nlpr.t  attacks  on  his  pur- 
p<  s.--^  at'.tl  pi.hcle-.  aiid  by  jK-r-i-r-.nt  efT-rts 
to  inipn^ii  h;-  niotiVt--^  Bliiuif.d  t.)  urgent 
r*':)'..*  .-'^  or  luk.' warm  to  b;i?;ic  loyalties  is 
tU/.t  ty.au  ui;  j  i:.  !;i;s  hour  cf  p>TU  ahu-es 
the  p'  ;v  ;.ei.,f-  :  :  free  '■pf  ch,  v.hct!ifr  In  th.e 
halls  oi  C.sv.tir-'--.  on  liie  ruditj,  or  in  the 
prt■■^s,  t')  delib-'Tatf  ly  plav  upon  the  Icars, 
proli!d:c"s.  a!;d  pa'^.-iuns  of  thn  perple 

Fret'  rii-ru-Moi.  is  one  of  our  fundamental 
ruh!s.  euird'-d  by  con'stiTuticnal  c'larnntios. 
But.  hk  all  r;ghi.-,  It  should  be  ex-  ;;  ;-Ld  w.'h 
an  u.tcl.ikj.f.t  i;r.dr!\-,*ar.dine  and  rt  spcn&iblL- 
sens'  ot  time  ar.d  cc;a.--;(:^.  History  has 
ciemo:->*r.»t''d  'h.a'  the  welfare  of  a  d-  ::.  f :  ..'  y 
d- i.en'S  '.o  a  lark-  dc'ree  o'n  '.h--  '•ilf-ci.-r:- 
phne  of  t.h*>  po,  plf  and  In  times  cf  em.  rt"  i..'y. 
I  en  the:r  nad;!.'--  to  rheerfuUy  subjtcr  tlnm- 
fH.ivr-  to  >,  li-iinp' :-ed  restraints. 

CUn      VV^R    DISf.NTTY 

The  (  utronii'  ot  the  Civil  W,-.r  w.i-  put  hi 
prave  Jc  pardv  by  the  o>un:ty  cf  '.iie  N  rth 
In  r"rr.»-pec'  and  v.  r  h  the  di.-pa.-.«ionate 
judkjment  new  possible  of  -he  issuer  involved, 
the  violent  feuds,  turi.ul'.  nt  di>scnsions  and 
bitter  rt'crinnnatiof..-  of  »he  ttniis  seem  m- 
creriihle  — to  say  n.^rbn:.-:;  of  the  martyrdom 
to  wh  eh  Abrah.ain  Lincoln  w.i*  subjected 
thn  u_h  u'  'h-  \''i:-;  'hat  he  kept  his  lonely 
vigil  .  :,  '.he  hridtic  .  f  the  wrackt  d  and  storm- 
to-ss-d  'h:p  of  sta-e  The  c^st  of  this  dis- 
unity I'l  "he  pro'ktieation  of  the  conflict  and 
In  i's  l"s-es  if  ir.' n  and  material  can  nfv^r 
be  a'-ur.i'ely  nn.puted.  but  It  is  certain  that 
the  North  paid  dearly  for  Its  divided  councils. 


Exemption  of  Salaries   of  Soldiers   and 
Sailors  From  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 


OF 


HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 


OF    MISSISSIPPI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MnrTd".y.  July  2S,  n<il 


Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr,  Spt.ik  r.  I  am  in- 
trciduririiz  a  bill  to  rxempt  the  .'-alanes  of 
persons  in  tho  mil'Mry  or  n:n-.\l  foicts 
from  the  mcomo  tax.  Tnis  bill  contairi.s 
substantially  the  same  provisions  as  slc- 
tion  213  lb.)  <8>  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1918,  approved  Febru.iry  24,  1919 

In  order  to  strensthen  th'  national 
defense  under  conditions  which  are 
threa'enmg  the  peace  and  security  cf 
our  c.  umry  ue  should  relieve  our  soldieis 
and  sailor.s  cf  ail  the  burdens  which  it  is 
po.'jsible  to  remove.  AH  cit'zer.s  are 
under  obhualicn  to  do  their  parts.  So 
far  as  pos.>:ble  the  burdens  should  be 
equitably  divided.  However,  those  men 
who  have  then  busine-ses  tlieir  hc^mos, 
and  their  d.^ar  onos.  those  who  fuce  the 
dancers  and  make  the  greater  sacrifices 
which  '.vill  be  required,  pive  far  beyond 
that  which  Is  contributed  by  those  who 
remain  at  h.om.e.  Furthermore,  these 
men  do  niit  share  in  the  increa.-t:  ,3  earn- 
ings of  the  rest  of  the  people  ol"  tii-^  ccdn- 
try  and  likewise  their  buy;ng  capacnv  i.s 
lessen-'d  bec.iu,>e  of  higher  piire.--  They 
must  p,,y  lor  articles  they  ha\e  to  buy. 

The  .so'.ciier  should  feel  that  he  i<  serv- 
ing a  government  which  appreciates  his 
Bervic- s.  He  sho'iild  feel  that  the  pe.:ple 
at  hcm.e  recognuc  the  grjat  service  he  is 


rendering  and  that  th-y  are  grateful  for 
It.  After  we  have  done  all  we  can  we 
still  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Tlierefore.  as  one  m.eans  of  buildin?  up 
the  morale  and  couiace  of  our  defending 
l^orces  and  of  expi^>ing  our  appreciation 
6f  their  services  and  patncti^m  I  propose 
that  ve  relieve  them  of  the  income  tax. 


Resolutions  cf  the  American  Le.jion  of 
New  Mexico 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 

or  ^ 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

Or     NFV,     MEXICO 

IN  THE  i:ol--"e  ov  he  present  ATIVES 


M'.'idcrj.  July  2S.  1941 

RESCjLL'TIONS   At:)OFrFI)    .M    STA^E 
CCA'VrNTICN 


Mr,  AXDER.-GN  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  duiing  the  State  convention 
of  the  Am'^rican  Legioi»i  in  New  Mexico, 
members  of  tiie  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  failj-J  tj  pay  respect  to  the  flag 
of  our  c  untiy  as  it  passed  by  them  dur- 
ing 111-'  parade. 

Members  of  the  American  Legion  of 
New  Mexico  were  properly  upset  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  situation,  feeling  that  it 
could  only  be  due  to  a  lack  of  training 
or  the  result  of  ipnorance  as  to  the  regu- 
lations Bad  practices  automatically  ob- 
served by  citizens  of  this  country. 

Further,  the  Legion  feels  that  there  is 
a  flai:  cede  designated  to  govern  'espect 
for  and  use  of  the  flag.  This  code  the 
American  Legion  heartily  endorses  as  do 
all  citizens  of  our  land  gericrally. 

It    is   my    feeling   that    the   American 
Le.iiri    i-   continuing   to   serve  America 
we'l  wii^^n  it  calls  attention  to  the  flag 
code,  and  when  it  urges  the  adoption  of 
appropriate     legislation     governinp     the 
civilian  U'^e  of  the  flag  as  outlined  in  that 
f^.a;  cede.     It   i.-  niy  hope  that  the  olB- 
I   cers  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
!   will  take  recognition  of  the  incident  at 
j    the  convention  in  Ruidoso.  N.  Mex.,  and 
'    will  make  sure  thut  the  persons  m  charge 
;    ci  their  camps  do  not  fail  to  insist  upon 
!   tlie  strictest  observance  of  the  respect 
i    due  to  th.e  emblem  cf  this  country.    Fur- 
th'-r.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
of  tr.e  Unfed  S:att>  may  at  this  particu- 
lar time  pa.NS  ap^propnate  legislation  to 
guard  agam.^t  the  improper  u.se  of  the 
fla-i  of  tlie  United  S'ates.  and  to  make 
sure  tiia'  t!u:>  treatment  of  the  flag  is  not 
let!  r--,  chance 

I  d^'-ire'  to  ir.ciucl"  crtain  appropriate 

resolutions  adopted  in  convention  by  the 

American  Legion,  two  of  them  dealing 

I   with  the  flag  and  proper  re^^pect  for  it, 

!   and   a   tiiird    touching   the  problerr    of 

G.'iir.an    sailors    n^  w    interned    in    New 

'    Mexico  and  p:rm,iiLed  to  roam  a*  large 

I    in    their    internment    camp, 

Wli  ;•..-   vvsrerday.  June   19.   1911.   during 

j    the    p.irai.e    of    the    National    Colors    by    tha 

I    United  States  Army,  the  American  Legion  and 

r,^  auxili.iry,  and  tht-  By  Scouts  cf  Anienca, 


employees,  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
failed,  neglected,  and  refused  to  pay  respect 
to  the  flag  cf  our  country:  and 

Whereas  Wte  believe  such  disrespect  was  due 
to  disinteUest.Hack'of  training,  and  discipline; 
and 

Where  .3  we  believe  that  of  all  persons  who 
should  respect,  honor,  and  revere  the  flag  of 
our  country  are  those  who  are  the  recipients 
of  the  Nation's  bounty,  in  excess  of  those  -of 
equal  rank,  who  are  presently  in  the  armed 
forces  of  dur  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolve^  ty  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment ol  liew  Mexico,  in  convention  assembled 
in  Ruidoii,  N.  Mex.,  That  we  condemn  and 
deplore  tie  obvious  laxity,  ignorance.  Indif- 
ference, arid  lack  of  Instruction  prevalent  In 
the  ClviUbn  Conservation  Corps  regulations 
and  pract  ces:  and  be  it  further 

Resolvel.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
s^nt  to  t  le  Corps  Commander  at  Fort  Sam- 
Houston,  hex  .  Area  Commander  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  to  the  New  Mexico  congressional  dele- 
gation in  Congress,  ancfc^o  the  Director  of  the 
Civilian  ( lonservatlon  Corps  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Donovan  N,  Hoover. 
Department  Commander, 


Attest 


standing 
relations 


A    Hatch 

S.nators 


Attest; 


speech, 
sion  to 
thev  see 


H    W,  Neely, 
Department  Adjutant. 


Wherea  i  the  Federal  Government  has  seen 
fit  to  qui  rter  in  New  Mexico  an  appreciable 
number  ( if  interned  German  nationals;  and 
Wheren^  it  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  t;  le  officers  of  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  New  Mexico,  that  notwith- 
the  most  recent  difficulties  in  the 
between  the  German  Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  such  Interned  Gerrhan  nationals 
are  presently  permitted  to  roam  at  large  in 
and  about  their  internment  camp:  Now, 
be  It 
iJcsoIreb  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  I\  ew  Mexico,  in  its  twenty-second  an- 
nual depirtment  convention,  now  assembled 
171  Rmdot  o.  N.  Mex..  That  the  officers  of  the 
departmeit  be.  and  they  hereby  are,  directed 
the  New  Mexico  congressional  del- 
egation tb  make  appropriate  representations 
to  the  rci  ponsible  authorities  in  Washington 
supervision  and  control  of  said  in- 
terned German  nationals;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That   a   copy  of  this  res-jlutlon, 
properly  eertifled.  be  enclosed  with  such  rep- 
rcsentatl<jns,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
and  Dennis  Chavez  United  States 
and    Hon,    Clinton    P,    Anderson, 
Member  <^t  Congress.  Washington.  D   C. 
Donovan  N.  Hoover, 
Department  Commander. 


H     W.  NEEI.Y, 

Department  Adjutant. 


Wheress  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  pravides  that  all  people  living  within 
its  boundaries  shall  have  the  right  of  free 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  permls- 
uorshlp  their  God  in  any  manner 
fit;   and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  groups  who  do 
not  haveithe  welfare  of  the  United  States  at 
heart,  anjd  are  taking  advantage  of  their  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  some  of  these  groups  are  carrying 
on  and  ^busing  some  of  the  privileges  per- 
mitted 1^  this  country,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  flag  of  cfur  Nation:  and 

Whereas  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  flag 
code  designated  to  govern  respect  for  and  the 
use  of  the  flag,  which  code  the  American 
Legion  faiartUy  endorses:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resclvid,  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Vew  Mexico. .in  convention  assembled 
at  RuidSo.  N.  Mex..  That  the  Congress  of 
the  Unltid  States  be  urged  to  adopt  appro- 
priate legislation,  governing  the  civilian  use 

I  Y 
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of  the  Jlag,  as  outlined  in  the  flag  code,  and 
prcvicle  penalties  for  the  improper  use  of  the 
flag  of  these  United   States 

Donovan  N.  Hoover. 

Department  Commander. 

Attest:  ♦ 

H    '.V    Neelt. 
Department  Adjutant. 


Beware   of   Foot-and-Mouth   Disease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF  r    .A 
IN  THE  ^e't:■^^E  OF  REPHESENTA  n\T3 


Monday.  July  28.  1941 


Mr  TALLF,  Mr  Speaker,  as  pointed 
out  m  the  preface  to  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  666  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  "foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
one  of  the  mast  universal  disease5  of  cat- 
tle as  well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
suppress."  It  is  a  disease  which  takes 
Its  toll  not  only  among  cattle,  but  It 
strikes  at  other  farm  animials  as  well. 
That  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  once  it  has 
taken  root  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
"in  most  European  countries  the  disease 
has  gained  such  a  foothold  that  it  has 
probably  becoine  a  permanent  infection." 

At  the  present  time  this  dread  disease 
does  not  exist  in  cur  country,  but  in  years 
past  it  has  been  a  easily  evil.  In  the  bul- 
letin already  quoted  it  is  stated  that — 
the  United  States  has  suffered  nine  foot- 
and-mcuth  visitations,  ranging  In  date  from 
1870  to  1929.  Fortunately,  alter  persistent 
efforts  by  the  Government,  the  States,  local 
authorities,  and  individual  stockmen,  each 
outbreak  was  entirely  stamped  out. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  threatening  evil  at  all 
times,  and  alert  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  timely  warning  of  Dr.  H.  A,  Seidell, 
chief  of  the  division  of  animal  industry 
in  my  State,  as  emphasized  In  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

State  or  Iowa. 

D!  r.\?,rVZ-N-T    of    ACRICULTrRE, 

DCS  Momcs.  July  22.  1941. 
Hon.  Henky  O   1  alle. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washinglon.  D.  C. 
Dtar  Sir:  House  file  5032.  if  enacted,  would 
give  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  lift  the  sanitary  embargo  on  chilled 
and  frozen  meat  carcasses  from  countries 
where  foot-and-mouth  disea.-e  and  rinderpest 
exist.  The  recent  ruling  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral admitting  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  car- 
casses from  Tierra  del  Fuego  perils  the  live- 
stock industry-  and  the  hupaan  health  of  our 
'  country 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  that  will 
protect  this  Nation  from  the  disastrous  con- 
dition that  would  result  from  the  Ufting  of 
this  embargo  which  is  our  only  defense 
against  the  introduction  of  these  two  most 
drcf  dcd  dlsea'=«s.  namely,  rinderpest  and  foot- 
and-mouth  di.'-ease.  The  latter  Is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  livestock  diseases  and  affects  all 
cloven-hoof  food-producing  animals  as  well 
as  others. 

The  virus  or  germs  of  these  diseases  are  not 
affected  by  freezing  and  can  be  carried  on 
shoes,  clothing,  or  by  poultry,  birds.  dog?>  etc., 
that  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 


the  infected  ai.imals,  Ftirtbcrmore  this  virus 
Is  carried  in  the  lean  or  muscular  tissues,  the 
bony  structures,  the  internal  organs,  the  hide, 
etc  .  of  the  diseased  animals  Science  has 
proven  that  this  virtis  or  germ  .'will  live  In 
frozen  carcasses  for  a  period  of  8  months  or 
longer 

At  the  present  time  the  Unlte«l  States  and 
Canada  are  the  only  countries  fr/^  of  rinder- 
pest and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  During 
the  winter  of  1914  and  1915,  wei  had  quite  a 
severe  outbreak  of  foot-and-mputh  disease 
In  Iowa  and  some  of  the  other  States  which 
cost  the  States  millions  of  dollafrs  to  destroy 
all  animals  on  the  Infected  farms. 

If  it  IS  necessary  for  us  to  Import  meat 
products  from  the  foreign  countries  where 
these  diseases  exist,  they  shcjjld  be  in  a 
canned  form  where  the  meat  h^s  been  prop- 
erly cooked  as  that  is  the  only  9ure  means  of 
destroying  the  organlems  that^  cause  these 
diseases,  : 

Thanking  you  for  any   consideration  you 
will  give  us  on  th's  measure.  I  aAi, 
Very  truly  yours, 

H    a.  Seidell, 
Chief,  Division  of  Ami^l  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farming  involves  many 
risks  and  hazaids.  Some  Of  the  risks 
such  as  droughts  and  windstorms  cannot 
be  controlled.  But  experience  over  a 
long  period  cf  years  has  proved  that  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  can  be  eradi- 
cated, although  the  remedy  is  a  costly 
one.  It  is  saner  and  cheaper  to  prevent 
it  from  taking  root.  The  ol0  adage  that 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  was  never  more  fuUy  applicable 
than  in  a  matter  of  this  ch&racter.  Let 
us  t>eware  of  the  foot-and-mbuth  disease. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  danger 
which  now  confronts  the  livestock  in- 
dustry in  the  United  State?,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  remarks,  may  be 
summarized  in  chronciogic|al  order,  as 
follows: 

First.  Section  306  ^a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  reads  as  follcWs: 

(a)  Rinderpest  and  fc-ot-iii>d-mouth  dis- 
ease: If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- ^ 
mines  that  rinderpest  or  f(k>t-and-mouth 
disease  exist  in  any  foreign  copntry.  he  shall 
cfflclally  notify  the  Secretary  cy  the  Treasury 
and  give  public  notice  thereof,  and  there- 
after, and  until  the  Secretary jof  Agriculture 
gives  notice  in  a  similar  maime-  that  such 
disease  no  longer  exists  in  sucli'  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Importation  Into  thef United  States 
of  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  aimcstic  rumi- 
nants, or  swine,  or  cf  fresh,  cWllled.  or  Irczen 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  or  iHjrk  front  such 
foreign  country  is  prohibited.' 

Second.  The  foot-and-rnouth  disease 
is  prevalent  in  Argentina,  hence,  the  im- 
portation of  the  above-lifted  products 
from   that   country   is  prohibited. 

Third  In  1935  the  S'ate  Department 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Argentina 
which,  if  ratified,  would  have  modified 
section  306  <ai  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930;  article  III  of  that  treaty  proposed 
to  "zone"  Argentina  and  to  permit  the 
importation  of  animal  and  plant  prod- 
ucts from,  the  zones  which  were  free 
from  diseases  and  insect  pests.  Our  live- 
stock industry,  naturally,  objected  to  the 
zoning  proposal  for  the  practical  reasons 
that  <a>  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
United  States  could  govern  the  trans- 
portation of  these  products  from  an  in- 
fested to  a  ncninfested  area  in  a  for- 
eign country;  ibi  nor  couSd  our  country 
supervise  the  employees  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment  in    enforcing    the    regulations. 


Tins  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Stnate  on 
June  5.  1935.  and  was  refer: td  i.^  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relat;  r..^  Tiie 
committee  did  not  act  upon  the  trtaty 
and.  consequently,  it  h.as  never  been 
ratified. 

Fourth.  It  wa.-,  thcrcfc^re.  a  siartlinp 
revelation  which  came  to  light  on  June 
26.  1941.  when  the  following  A^^^ciaied 
Press  dispalch  was  sent  out  from  Buvnos 
Aires: 

Daniel  Amadeo  V^:<  ■'  A-Rentina  s?  Mir.-t- 
ter  of  Agriculture,  i-.uu-.  uneed  tonight  tint 
the  United  States  had  agreed  to  permit  im- 
portation of  meat  from  Tierra  del  F\ifp  'tr- 
rltory  at  the  scuthernmoet  tip  of  S  uili 
America. 

Since  It  Is  a  sheep-raising  section,  only 
fresh  frozen  or  chilled  lamb  will  be  available 
for  export  from  Tierra  del  Fuego.  No  imme- 
diate shipments  were  expected,  since  the  '« r- 
ritory's  output  all  goes  to  Brita.-         •  :»s(nt 

The  minister  ttrmcd  the  ;-.,_;••;!.■  m  nn 
ImporUnt  step  In  dissolving  the  ytaifc-long 
dispute  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  alter  the  latter  barred  Importation  of 
Argentine  meat  due  to  prevalence  ol  hoof- 
and-mouth  disease. 

The  anncunccmcnt  ol  this  aprrttr.cnt 
between  the  United  States  and  AiK«n- 
tina  came  as  a  complete  surpris.  ;  ihe 
livestock  industry,  ihr  Senate  Fcrfign 
Relations  Committee,  ar.d  'h'-"  Anglican 
public  as  well. 

Fifth.  Tierra  del  Fuego  (ref faiences: 
Encyclopedia  Bnttanira  and  Encyclo- 
paedia Americana*  i.^  an  archipelago 
(group  of  islands^  at  the  southern  ex^ 
tremity  of  South  America  from  wl.ich  it 
is  separated  by  Magellan  Strait.  A:  the 
First  Narrows  and  at  other  pcmis  the 
strait  is  scarcely  a  mile  wide.  Poln  ically. 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts:  1'  The 
western  part,  an  area  of  19.500  ^Q:iare 
miles,  belongs  to  Chile;  i2i  th-  c.^-rrn 
part,  an  area  of  8  ,^00  square  miles,  be- 
longs to  Argentina  and  forms  a  toi.tory 
of  that  republic. 

Sixth.  The  following  facs  have  new 
been  revealed  with  reference  tc  n^f  se- 
cret agreement  announced  or.  June  26 
from  Buenos  Aires: 

(a)  On  April  10.  1941,  !l.^  United 
States  Secretary  of  S'a"'  acidv  — d  an 
inquiry  to  the  United  States  S- craary 
cf  Agriculture  requesting  an  rpinion  from 
the  legal  division  of  'hi  D-p; ''rnrnt  of 
Agriculture  as  to  "whe-hu  T.tria  del 
Fuego  mav  br  recaicjd  a-  a  c  untry, 
separate  Ir-im  .Ai  tent  ma  and  Chile, 
within  the  m.-anmc  d  ^fc::\n  306  <a) 
of  the  TarifY  At '  <  {  1930  • 

<b)  Or.  M:'.y  14  the  Secretary  cl  Agri- 
culture refeuxd  this  inquiry  to  th..  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

(C)  On  May  16  lh»-  Attorney  General 
signed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  thcueh  a  f;^:   cf   Ar- 


'hf-  sarr.' 


ccun- 


gentina,  wa.";  n^ 

try  withm  'ht  :r..  an:nc  r{  s<c':'in  306 
<a>  of  thp  Tariff  Act  cf  1930  a:rri  that 
meat  and  livestock  could  b.-  im.pnrtcd 
therefrom  to  the  United  Sta'es  at  the 
discretion  cf   thi    Secret  a:  y  of   Apr.cul- 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Ti-.r;f!  Act  cf  1930 
sought  to  prevent  furth'-r  cutbr»  aki-  of 
the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  has  been 
fully  succe.s.sfu!  m  this  objectiv  It  is 
most  regrettable  that  a  q-ustionab'.e  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  by  the  Attorney 
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General  may  expose  our  people  tu  iln^ 
P";i  again. 

A-  "his  pjint  at'.jntioii  i>  caM-d  'o  tl-.e 
fciluwing  ccTiinenlj  oi.  ir;v  i.:i;,;:k>  by 
Mr.  George  Stimps^n,  V.'a>hin.;' m  c.iit- 
spondent.  in  the  Gazette,  published  in 
Cedar  R^^pids.  Iowa,  fU  July  27,  1941: 

Talle  ATT.\rK>  Ar',>.n:  ::.;-  I:::-'ort-^  S\ys 
TiiET  E.  ADJ.  L't.^i.  t'..-;  oL\f.::s  Ag'.:n.-t 
D:  -'.-^Fi  -  RhA-  N;:.r,  Wa;  a  L:  d  .r  Z:t_?.?.\ 
l>::     f-TCo   Pa(  1    C\;:f:.    Q-: -: ;' .n  >:.  p    ly 

! ;  F    r. ,  '-:-.•  r «  T  :•.  y 

;  B;,    G  crgc  Siimpscn) 

VV  ^  ,m:  vGTON.-^Representative  HrNRv  O 
Ta:  :  r  :  Deccrah.  Sar-jrdi^y  declarcci  tl.at  the 
S*  .■■  D-  :  .irtinent  ts  clrciim%entlr.>5  a  s;:efciflc 
act  fjf  Congress  lortelcldtni?  the  importation 
of  meat  from  a  foreign  country  in  which 
fcoi-a::d-mouth  duease  Is  prewilent 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1930  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  cattle,  sheep, 
oilier  domestic  ruminants,  hoe-  cr  freHh, 
chilled  or  frozen  beff.  veal,  mnttcn  '..iii.b.  or 
pork  1<  spec'.fic.-.i'.v  {  rb'.ddf ::  fr,>::i  any 
foreign  cui.Tv  .-.  1  :.^  a-  rir.!:'.rrpf,-t  and 
fuot-ti:. :;-;;.  .rr.  ci;-'a-e  ;■-  k!v  %v:^  to  ix.-: 
In  that  c_u;.::y 

Dp  to  the  present  d  i 
Agriculture  has  nev,  r  c 
terms  of  ,ne  act  thri"  f 
O'-     n-.t-  ctasfd  to  »\:-'  ;: 

B-r  !hf  United  S-  ,>--  G  -. 
vi'.ii-  ri  'Si-ns  wai!'r-;i  to  p. a:  :i'e  Arssentir.a  a> 
p.tr"  '  f  t.ie  gcod-r-ciL::.',.  .-  p  ;.cy  ai;d  makp  it 
possible     to    purchase    .Aijt:. •.;:.•<    b- >■:    a:.d 


tiie    Se   re".iry    rf 
"l.ire-'.l    u:.d' r    the 
.•-.;:.d-!:;:  ii'h    dij- 
.^^_::ntl:.a 
'•'■  >-r:-.ment.  (or  r-b- 


TlATi  D     I.N"      1  9  J  r, 

i'e    D-'.   irtnuT.t    i-,t'C;otl- 


TRTKTY      .NL 

e;  '  i:;  1935  the 
atid  with  Argentii.a  a  -.i:.:-,ir\  'ri..r\,  one 
provision  of  which  w  uM  p-vni.t  tii-  i.i.- 
portation  of  animal  pruduct>  trom  disea^e- 
and-insect-pest  •"zcne^"  In  Arcer.tina^  not- 
wt'h'f  i:  ri:r  _•  '!.o  ^••,f.r-.f\r  p-rh'.b:::  r.  H-  the 
1930  Tarirr  Ar- 
il; S.':i,,:t'  F  i',^:.  R- :.,::■  :.>  Comii;ittee 
pr  cteded  tc  }^.i;t';^r.i:c:e  ti.is  sanitary  treaty. 
a:;;!  m  spite  i  f  pressure  from  Secretary  Hull 
has  persisteiuiy  fffuscd  tr  p.'esent  it  to  the 
S  ;..ir.'  '.ar^ely  because  of  the  objccticn  of 
~rs  from  the  Western  cattle  States 
are   several    on   the   Foreign   Relations 

r  P:.  -;  :t;.!  H.  -tv*:-  p..-r,.(i  Ar^'i;-  :,n 
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as  a  country,  separate  fr..m  Argentina  and 
Chile,  within  the  meaning  of  section  306  (a) 
cf  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930." 

Secretary  Wickard,  apparently  realizing 
that  it  was  a  hot  potato,  referred  the  inquiry 
from  Hull  to  Attorney  General  Jackson,  who 
on  May  16  signed  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  Tierra  Del  Fuego.  though  a  part  of  Ar- 
gentina. Is  not  the  same  foreign  country 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Tariff  .^ct  of  1930 
aitd  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  at 
his  discretion  import  meat  and  livestcck  from 
that  area. 

Talle  said  It  "'is  most  regrettable  that  a 
questionable  Interpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
Attorney  General  may  expose  our  people  to 
this  peril  afcam*  "  rt-ferring  to  the  dreaded 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  which,  if  it  onc3 
establishes  itself  In  a  country.  Is  difficult  to 
rrndicate. 

H"  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  the  foot- 
ai:d-mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal diseases  of  cattle;  and  that  it  is  dirfl- 
cult  to  eradicate  once  It  takes  root  Is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  "in  most  European  countries 
the  dis°ase  has  gained  such  a  foothold  that  it 
has  probably  becom-e  a  permanent  infection." 

The  Icwa  Congressman  raises  another  inter- 
esting point.  Since  the  United  States  has  no 
control  ever  Internal  affairs  in  Argentina, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  taking  of  all  sorts  cf 
livestock  and  meats  from  ether  parts  of  that 
Latin  American  country  and  sending  them  to 
Tierra  Del  Fuego  for  transshipment  to  the 
United  States? 

"Farming."  declares  Talle,  "involves  many 
risks  and  hazards  Some  of  the  risks  such 
as  droughts  and"  windstorms  cannot  be  con- 
trolled. But  experience  over  a  long  period  of 
years  has  -proved  that  the  foot-at.d-mouth 
disease  can  be  eradicated,  although  the  rem- 
edy is  a  costly  one.  It  is  saner  and  cheaper 
to  prevent  it  from  taking  root.  The  old 
adage  that  'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  cf  cure"  was  never  more  fully  appli- 
cable than  jn  a  matter  of  this  character." 


Food  for  Thought 


EXTENSION"  OF  RKMAHK-S 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.PHEIFFER 


I..0    NLW    V     ■  K 


I.\  THE  HOU^E  OF  REI  REiENrATIVES 


Mondaij.  Juh,  2^.  r:<41 


Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  P.HEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undrr  Wave  ['.^  ext-nd  my  re- 
maik.<  ill  the  Recosd.  I  iric'.ude  a  timely 
j  and  thouttht-provokinft  quo.-ticr.  pro- 
I  pounded  by  the  cenrierrian  from  Minne- 
:  .>ot.\,  Hcsn.  RicH\PD  P.  Gale,  m  a  recent 
I  nr\v.>  lLt*L>-'r  sent  by  hiir.  to  his  constitu- 
eney: 

;  Wh-it  a::d  :f  the  war  ci.ci-  tav  an  English 
vicicrv    n  HiTb.T   vic'orv,  or  a  stalemate,  will 

I  the  Unitf'd  Sei;e'=  !'.e  iiiendless,  accused.  In 
a;.v  fvsr.t,  by  Ei:_-'.ai:d  of  helping  too  little; 

I    by  Girn-..i;.y  c:  i...  ;p;!i=;  tc(i  much? 

!  In  prcpoundmc  this  question,  our  col- 
league, with  his  usual  perspicacity,  hit 
the  nail  right  u'here  the  manufacturer 
intended. 


Dinosaur  TrHc'v>  i.i  0'■^i^!r>'na— Testi- 
mony ot  Gov.  Leon  C.  Ptiiiiips  Ctfore 
the  Co:r,a:;ttce  on  Riv^.-s  and  H-.ibors 


(REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  Ht»USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mmday,  July  28,  1941 


Mr.  RAKKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Speaker,  oiir  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league the!  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  DisNEti'l  told  us  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  his  State  had 
found  dinotaur  tracks  that  are  said  to 
be  a  milliot^  years  old. 

Just  wh^L  devastation  that  ancient 
quadruped  wrought  in  his  day  we  do 
not  know,  i  But  I  do  know  that  we  have 
uncovered  iki  Oklahoma  tracks  of  a  mon- 
ster more  qangerous  and  more  deadly  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  that  great 
Commonwealth  than  all  the  dinosaurs 
that  ever  roamed  the  jungles  cf  prehis- 
toric times.: 

I  refer  to  the  Power  Trust,  that  gigantic 
octopus  thbt  sprawls  over  the  Nation, 
reaches  Its  tentacles  into  every  home  and 
every  business  establishment  that  uses 
electricity,  jand  sucks  the  lifeblood  from 
the  ultimate  consumers  of  electric  lights 
and  power. 

Victor  Hugo  once  described  the  octopus 
as  one  of  nhe  most  baneful  of  all  living 
beinps.  Ha  said  that  it  wrapped  its  ten- 
tacles around  its  helpless  victims  and 
sucked  cut  their  lifeblood,  and  that  It 
was  so  vicicius  that  under  its  sinister  gaze 
a  seed  would  never  sprout  and  an  egg 
woul^d  nev^  burst  to  life. 

Therefor^,  the  octopur  ha.';  been  select- 
ed as  a'Tittihg  emblem  of  the  Power  Trust, 
and  its  record  in  Oklahoma  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  its  ruthless  depredations. 

In  1940  the  people  of  Oklahoma  used 
1.164  094.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity, 
for  which  they  paid  $26,462  962.  Under 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would  have 
been  513,119.888,  which  shews  an  over- 
charee.  aocording  to  those  rates,  of 
$13,343,074, 

Under  tlie  Ontario  rates  the  co.st  would 
have  been  $11,757,509,  which  shows  an 
overcharge,  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates,  of  $14,705,453. 

I  know  it  will  be  charged  that  the 
Ontario  syitem  pays  no  taxes.  I  have  a 
record  of  ihe  taxes  paid  by  the  power 
companies  Sn  Oklahoma  in  1936,  a^id  the 
Federal  Poiwer  Commission  informs  me 
that  there, has  been  little  or  no  change 
since  that  time.  In  that  year  all  the 
taxes,  ca.shi  contributions,  and  free  serv- 
ices paid  ot  rendered  by  both  private  and 
public  electric  utilities  in  Oldahoma,  in- 
cluding both  State  and  Federal  income 
taxes,     amounted    to     $3,321,576.     Take 
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that  from  the  overcharges  accordiug  to 
the  Ontario  rates,  and  it  still  leaves  a  net 
overcharge  of  $11,583,877 

This  equaled  the  value  of  more  than 
227.000  bales  cf  cotton  at  10  cents  a 
pound — which  is  more  than  cotton  sold 
for  in  Oklahoma  last  year.  That  would 
be  more  than  2.500  bak-s,  on  average,  for 
every  county  in  Oklahoma. 

Just  how  the  people  of  that  State  can 
continue  to  stagger  under  such  a  burden 
is  more  than  I  can  see.  They  have  coal, 
gas.  oil,  and  water  power  in  the  State  in 
sufScient  quantities  to  produce  all  the 
electricity  they  need,  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates.  That  power  could  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  State,  and  extended  to 
every  farm  home  in  Oklahoma,  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario  rates  with- 
out loss  to  legitimate  investors.  That 
would  bring  to  the  people  of  that  proud 
Ccmmonwealtn  a  new  day  of  happiness, 
contentment,  and  prosperity  for  all. 

Several  days  ago  Governor  Phillips  of 
Oklahcma  came  to  Washington  and  ap- 
peared btfore  the  Committee  on  R.vers 
and  Harbors,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
in  opposition  to  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  cf  cross-examining  him.  I  am 
inserting  here  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers  as  they  appear  in  the  recoids  of 
the  proceedings. 

EXTR.\CTS  FROM  TESTIMONY  OF  GOV.  LEON  C. 
PHILLIPS.  OF  OKLAHOMA,  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MilTEE  ON  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  ON  THURSDAY, 
JfLY    17,    1941 

Mr  Rankin.  Now,  let  us  get  back  to  the 
power  situation.  You  say  that  instead  of 
developing  this  St.  LawTence  we  should  de- 
velop the  power  to  be  produced  by  steam  in 
Oklahoma;' is  that  what  you  say? 

Governor  Phillips.  I  said  that  you  can  get 
clcssr  to  it  or  that  that  is  necessary  in  na- 
tional defense,  within  a  period  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  by  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  so  that  it 
will  come  within  the  stated  reasons  of  an 
emergency  defense  measure. 

Mr  Rankin  I  agree  with  you  that  we  can 
develop  electricity  in  Oklahoma  and  distrib- 
ute it  anywhere  in  Oklahcma  at  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
to  farmers,  to  householders  in  towns  and 
cities,  to  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
amortize  the  investment  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  legiti- 
mate Investments. 

Governor  Phillips  I  am  talking  about  the 
minerals  we  need  for  defense. 

Mr  Rankin  I  understand.  I  am  talking 
about  electricity. 

Do  you  know  how  much  electricity  they 
use  in  Oklahoma  a  year? 

Governor  Phillips  I  do  not  have  that  total 
In  mind:  no. 

Mr  Rankin  Well,  last  year  you  used  1,164.- 
094.000   kilowatt-hours. 

.Have  you  ever  compared  the  rates  in  Okla- 
homa with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  and  Ontario 
rates,  to  see  how  much  you  are  overcharged? 

The  overcharges  In  Oklahoma  last  year. 
Governor,  according  to  the  Ontario  rates 
amounted  to  I14.7C6.453. 

Now.  we  have  a  man  who  testified  here  the 
other  day 

Governor  Phillips  (Interposing).  Of 
course,  that  all  depends.     Tliat  Is  a  relative 


and   depends   on   where   we   are 
Just    talking 


we    are 


proposition 
going. 

Mr.     Rankin    New. 
abcut  the  overcharge. 

According  to  Ontario  rates 

Governor  Phillips  (interi>osing) .  I  do  not 
Itnow  V  ' -  ■  <'^  those  figures.     They  might 
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be  right.  I  say  I  am  net  pitptrcd  to  go  into 
that  propcsijtion.  I  did  not  prepare  for  It. 
I  d;d  net  think  It  would  be  germane  to  this 
subject.  I 

Mr.  Beiter.  Tlie  Governor  I4  correct.  It  Is 
not  gerniaiie  i- 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes;  It  Is.  '^e  gentleman 
from  Buffalo  does  not  think  "that  anything 
Is  germane  that  is  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

Now.  Governor.  I  know  lhat|they  will  come 
back  and  say  that  the  differe(lce  Is  that  the 
power  companies  pay  taxes  in  [Oklahoma . 

I  dug  up  the  taxes  In  Oklahbma  which  the 
pcwer  companies  paid  for-  tht  year  1936 

Governor  Phillips.  I  will  agree  with  you  on 
that.  We  raised  their  taxes)  1  was  on  a 
commission  that  raised  their  iaxes  this  year. 
They  v.ill  pay.  W'e  will  make  llhcm  pay. 
Mr.  Rankin  I  find  they  paib  S3.321.576. 
Gcvc-rnOr  Phillips.  They  will  be  worse  than 
that  next  year,  because  we  \yvnt  into  that; 
we  raised  them.     They  will  ndt  go  down. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Tliat  is  both  iubUc  and  pri- 
vate electric  utilities.  ThutJ  Included  the 
taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services 
rendered,  and  also  their  Statft  Income  taxes 
and  Federal  income  taxes.        j 

Governor  Phillips.  I  do  notj  hold  any  brief 
for  that  bunch.  ' 

Mr  Rankin.  And  that  still  jleft  a  net  over- 
charge   f 

Governor  Phillips.  Notwltl^fitanding  that 
little  story  I  saw  in  the  Conc^essional  Rec- 
ord a  few  months  back.  ; 

Mr.  Rankin.  That  still  left  a  net  overcharge 
to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  j$ll, 383.877  for 
last  year.  j 

Governor  Phillips.  You  see,  that  gets  to  be 
relative.  We  put  in  $65,000(000  taxes  into 
the  Federal  Government  last  year  to  help  buy 
some  of  this  ether  stuff  that  we  are  not  cut- 
ting back  there. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes;  that  Is  lii  the  State;  but 
I  am  talking  about  your  elecjtrlc  utilities. 

Now.  do  ycu  know  how  njuch  power  the 
average  householder  uses  in  t)klahcma? 

Governor  Phillips  I  know  how  much  I 
tise,  but  I  do  net  know  abcut jjanybody  else. 

Mr.  "Rankin.  Well.  1  will  jteil  you.  They 
use  only  59  kilowatt-hours  ptr  month. 

Governor  Phillips.  I  used  jnore  than  that. 
Mr.  Rankin.  Where  they  hiave  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates.  I  notice  here,  they  us^d  170  kilowatt- 
hours  a  month  in  my  town,  a^id  that  enabled 
them  to  use  those  electrical  a|jpllancefi  neces- 
sary for  the  average  home  4nd  the  average 
business  establishment. 

This  engineer  who  testified!  the  other  day — 
and  he  was  a  very  brilliant  feentleman — and 
I  think  that  he  Is  present  li^  the  room  today — 
I  have  his  statement  before  one.  and  it  shows 
here  that  you  could  generate  power  with  coal 
In  New  York  at  from  3.4  miljls  to  4  5  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour.  | 

Governor  Phillips.  Well,  ctf  course,  I  went 

this  far.  Mr.  Rankin [ 

Mr.  Rankin.  Wait  a  mlnutp.  In  New  York 
they  have  to  ship  in  their  coal. 

Governor  Phillips.  That  ie  a  good  thing; 
we  need  to  send  it  to  them.  ' 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  have  coal  over  a  large 
part  of  Oklahoma:  at  least.  Over  a  large  area 
of  it. 

Governor  Phillips.  Yes;  aU  over  eastern 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  have  gab  all  over  Okla- 
homa? "^  - 

Governor  Phillips.  Yes;  a^  over  the  State. 
Mr.   Rankin.  What   can  yiou  buy   coal  fcfr 
laid   down    at    the   mouth   Of    the   mine    in 
Oklahom.a? 

Governor  Phillips.  Well,  there  are  five  dif- 
ferent grades.  All  of  the  wfcy  from  70  cents 
for  slack  to  $2  50  for  fancy  lump. 

Mr  BErrER  You  have  an  oil  pipe  line  from 
Oklahoma  into  my  district. 

Governor  Phillips.  I  beg  J-our  pardon. 
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Mr  Beiter.  You  have  aJ  pipe  line  running 
directly  into  my  congressional  district  from 
Oklahoma 

Governor  Phillips    What  State? 
Mr.  Beiter.  New  York. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  gentleman  opposed  tb-at. 
did  he  net? 
Mr.  Beiter.  No. 

Governor  Phillips.  It  Was  not  built  by 
Government  subsidy. 

Mr  Rankin  If  you  can  l^y  this  coal  down — 
I  am  taking  the  top  figuifes — If  you  can  lay 
this  coal  down  at  $2  50  a  ton.  you  can  g«i- 
erate  pwwcr  and  distribute  It  all  over  Okla- 
homa at  or  on  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario 
rates.  You  can  do  the  saane  thing  wuh  oil. 
Governor  Phillips.  You  have  got  to  have 
four  or  five  miracles  performed  m  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  before  you  can 
do  that.  You  cannot  ship  coal  from  western 
Arkansas  to  Memphis.  Temn..  as  cheap  as  you 
can  ship  it  from  PennsyUtinia  out  there. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  am  not  talking  about  ship- 
ping it  across  the  State  litie 

Governor  Phillips.  Y'ou  cannot  ship  oiur 
coal  up  there  at  all. 

Mr  Rankin  You  do  not  have  to  ship  it. 
You  can  generate  this  power  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  and  distribute  it  all  over  Okla- 
homa with  long-distance  power  lint-  ;.;.d 
nothing  in  the  world  ctin  keep  ytu  li  m 
doing  it 

Gove:  :  I'mi.LiPS.  I  am  for  that  progiam. 
Mr.  K-  nk:n  Nothing  in  the  world  can  keep 
Oklahoma  from  being  a  veritable  electric 
paradise,  and  yet  here  we  find  that  they  are 
struggling  along  under  a  burden  of  over- 
charges amounting  to  more  than  $11,000,000 
a  year  after  allowing  for  taxes. 

Governor  Phillips  What  we  need  to  do  In 
Oklahoma  is  to  be  permitted  to  grow  enough 
cotton  and  corn  to  make  e  living. 

Mr.  Rankin,  All  right.  Because  it  takes  co 
much  of  what  they  make  to  pay  lor  the  things 
that    cheap    tlectncity    would    afford    them. 

Now  then.  Gaverncr 

Governor  PjtiLLiPS,  Of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  our  State  is  sparsely  s3ttled  and  we  could 
not  have  electricity  out  tihere;  nobody  could 
ever  run  a  line  out  there. 

Mr  Rankin  Yes.  we  can:  we  can  get  It 
to  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

Governor  Phillips.  Sctnebcdy  else  v  idd 
have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Rankin.  We  are-  going  to  gel  it  t  j 
every  farm  home  In  America,  and  it  Is  not 
a  question  of  the  Government  going  Into 
business,  and  It  Is  not  going  to  ultimately 
cost  the  Government  anything:  tut  It  will 
add  untold  billions  to  the  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion and  untold  comforts  and  conveniences 
and  relieve  untold  drudgtry  to  the  people  In 
Oklahoma  and  people  op  the  larms  every- 
where. 

Governor  Phillips  I  Just  say  that  I  ;  ni  i.nt 
In  favor  of  doing  that  until  we  get  some 
guns  into  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  We  may 
not  want  to  put  In  those  lines  in  that  light. 
Mr  Rankin.  We  can  do  that  without  with- 
holding a  single  gun  from  a  single  soldier,  a 
single  cap.  or  a  single  article  f  om  the  Army, 
or  anything  that  Is  necessary  for  any  soldier. 
Now.  Goveiinor,  you  have  natural  gas  la 
Oklahoma? 

Governor  Phillips    Ye$,  sir. 
Mr.    Rankin,  In    additjou    to    your    wat^r 
power,   you    have   a   world   of   natural   gas   In 
Oklahoma. 

Governor  Phillips.  YeS,  sir. 
Mr.  Rankin.  A  large  portion  of  that  gas  la 
going  to  waste.  Is  It  not? 

Governor  Phiilips    No,  sir:   no.  sir. 
Mr.  Rankin,  What  you  call  sour  gas? 
Governor  Phillips    No,  sir;  there  Is  not  any 
of  it  wasted  In  Oklahoma- 
Mr   Rankin    1  see,         1 
Gcvcrncr  Phillips    Secretary  Ickrs  to  th« 
contrary  notwUhstandma;  no,  bir. 
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Rank:n    All     rlBht      N'  v, 
in  pr<  <;  icr  ^:as  as  chca'^.y  m 


O<^vcrnor. 
Oklahoma 
II     •r.ey  ran  in  L<ui!sinnH.  can  you  n<'t ' 

Ciovt-rnor  Phillips.  Ye*;,  sir  Ot  course, 
that  Is  a  relative  term  V.  l  ^i' "  s<  iv.e  fields 
that  are  l.fiOO  feet  and  bi^mt  G  (Xo.  and  y<.  u 
cnn  dr.ll'h  hole  in  Oklahoma  a  thousand  feet 
d»-<^p  a-  ch'^n;>!v     -  ■    u  ••".    m  Louisiana. 

Mr    R*NKiN    Ail      t!.' 

Governor  Phillii  s  A:  d  uh.  ilier  !t  is  t;oinp 
tr.  r.-ivt  a. stated  number  ot  ('.  ". :  r^  a  diRt'!>Mit 
ru;  r -r  of  dollars,  depends  \:p<  :i  tiit  -rr.ita 
Iri  r.i  ■.".J.Kh  *!v  ri!  and  cas  i-  ::'k(':^. 


Mr    Kankts    r.ui  v  u  can  jr  d' 


JU"-'  a.s  rhfa! 
L<  n;M;)n:i  ' 
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Okiahonui  a^ 


•e  :;r-  ga.s 
if  V  Can  in 
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Sir 
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:.e  S-.itP  <  I  L'  -.a.-iuna  they 
M.t:  flfttnc  po'Air— th-_'  I    u;-iana 
uht  Co  Is — and  s-hippn.i:  '.t  up  into 
ind   sollir.'^   !t   at    whcle.'.ale  lor  2.2 
k-.l(  w:r'-ho\ir      That     Is     prlm.e 
■1  <,!!;  do  the  same  th;ns:  i:i  Ok!a- 
ycu  n(.' .  If  th.oy  can'.' 
Governor  PHU.iir'-    I     a,  iu;t  famil.ar  w.th 
th..t     I  wuM  net  be  nhi.  to  state 

Mr  Raskin  If  yru  ran  prcducf  thi^  [(jver 
Wl;h  tjas  HI  Oklahoiva  h-  <  h-aply  as  the 
LcuiMana  Po-a*  r  &  Li.dit  C  i-  t'cnerating  it 
In  Lcul.siana  and  laying  it  down  2C0  milfs 
aw  IV  in  Ark.. IK  <  if  \<  v  can  even  do  that, 
yt  M  can  w:;.<  tit  fhl-  $11,000,000  cvtrchaitic 
to  th.e  p»'  p,t'  if  Oklahoma;  Incrra-e  thi  u-f 
of  elertrirnv  In  <  '  erv  home.  ev.  :  v  hu-.n(  s.a 
est:ibl;shm»nt  increase  the  usi'  (f  electrical 
appllanct.^  whi -h  gr  to  ir.vk:'  tof  h  mes  and 
bu'lnes.<;  eftabl.'-hmc'its'  nv  i>-  pi  Htablf  and 
more  attractive,  more  pleasa.-.t  ai.d  more  free 
fr'  m  druflEror\  and  at  th'-  f-anic  time  electrify 
every  farm  heme  In  OKlahcm,. 

With  that  picture  fcefoie  you.  do  yoti  not 
think  that  in.stead  of  opposing  this  pew  r 
pro  'ram  that  we  av^  trv;::^  to  take  tc  t!ie 
people  of  the  Northeast  you  c.ve'i.t  to  jo:n  u« 
n:>d  help  tor  prridure  elert;  ic;ty  at  rate.-^  th.at 
tl.r    pe.  yl>    c  .!,    iifl.ad    to    p  ov  ^ 

Ooven;  r   PH;i::r';    \Vf   .ir^   t.:lking   ahcut 
seme    of    our    f..r!n    pr.  b'.en.-- — - — 
?.?r     R\n;<:n     N        :!■ 

C  V' r;  ir  P!!-:;us  .\'.\a  I  -av  to  vi  u  the 
pr  i'-tn  .::  (.'kl,  ho.tna  if  you  a:e  talking 
»b.  ut  what  vvo  need  is  we  need  to.  have  relief 
f:  •■.  'his  condition  whereby  you  ran  i  tit  a 
m.tu  in  tail  :or  crrwinc  11  ;;rr_'.<  'i  v.  iif.-.t 
when  he  ou^h'  'o  be  j\'  w.;;:;  c'J  £  m-  !"<  riy 
C'  m—.  arouiid  aftt^r  he  !;.i.<  pli^nt<d  and  sa\,-. 
catmot  KroAV  but  9  " 
c,;nmt  clectt'.tv  'he  larms  In  Oklih.ma 
wt>  k:er  a  larm  pac^-. ,-,ni  which  fits 
Hankin    i-i    w    :nar.\    ccun'.it  ■■    dc    Vou 
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.••.-everty-sest  n  of  them. 
v-se\en  counties. 
Yo3    Sir 

:i:ured  oir  how 


,  picper  Ir-vela  in  Okiah;  ma  and  :n  every 
;  ntii'T  state  and  could  e!-"C';!:y  every 
•   f ?.::::  heme  in  America  at  rates  the  faim- 
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The  World's  Problem 


EXTEN-'ICN'   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

/  OF    KANSAS 

!.\-   THE   .-EN.\TE  OF   THE    UMTED   STATES 


Tuesday.  July  29  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  2S> .  1041 


ARTICLE  BY    REV    CKARLEd  M    bHELDON 


.{'■  nor  Phii  :  :s's 

Rank'..\'  H.i\e  yi  u  rvtr 
'  bell's  of  ro't(>n  a'  tlia  present^  pru^t-s 
these  cvercharces  for  -.I'di  a  ity  ni  Okl^iama 
an^. 'unteri  to  h-st  rear.' 

c  M  vi  rui  r  Fh:;  i.ii >    No. 

Mr  Rankin  An  av^Tage  cf  over  2  000  bales 
of  cofa  ri  .o  r  ev  ry  county  In  the  Stale,  alter 
all  w.m:  icr  ail  taxes,  cash  contribution.?,  ai.d 
!:■.  e  -.  :•.  ao-  looci  >  r  rc.cp-rtd  bv  both  private 
a;    ;  j'ut  ;..■  o.  i  :r.c-  u!il:t;es 

'I  he  rerorr!  sio/w^  that  wh'.le  the  private 
ehi-tric  utilities  1!:  Oklar.oma  pa.U  on.y  119 
p,  rct  r.t  cf  Lhtii  i-r,  ~.~  c.:!..!;*:  m  -.a-xPs.  ca.-i; 
contributions,  anai  iifO  services,  tjio  pin  .:c.y 
owned  plants  paid  55  1  pcrcmt  ci  t:it;r  errss 
famines  m  t.ixt -.  ca'h  ccnt:ibutiCn<,  .rnd 
f r'  .    -rrvicev. 

Mr.  Spoaker,  if  wc  had  the  iiipp::t  cf 
every  Govornor  and  every  other  official 
t!iri>uchcut  tht'  CiHintry,  uo  oould  reduce 
eit'cmc  lit;hi  and  power  raits  to  their 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  1  a^.k 
UP.aninioK.s  cr;nsen:  tc^  hav--  piir'od  in 
the  Record  a  bnf-f  article  by  Rt  v  Cliarles 
M.  Sheldon.  entiUod  ■'Tl-ie  Wi::i  !d^  Prob- 
lem," \vh:ch  appeared  m  the  Pathfinder 
m.acazine  as  a  pue.-t  editoiial  from  the 
pen  cf  th:.'^  di.'^tmiiip.sh  d  cl'  rcyman.  Dr. 
Sholdon,  autlior  of  many  religious  work-. 
but  well  known  a.^^  th.e  writer  ct  In  His 
S;eus  or  What  Would  Jesu.=;  Do,  new 
hve^  in  his  eighty-fifth  yoar  in  Tcpeka, 
K'.n.s.  He  i.s  hale  and  h.ear'y,  and  his 
comment.s  on  the  current  scene  are  al- 
way,^   interesting  and   time'y. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^he  article 
was  ord-'red  to  be  pr.ntoci  in  tiie  Record. 
a,-  follow,'^  1 

iFr    m   'la    P.,' ■- tin  ::,'r   of  June  28,    lc)41 1 

THE     W'JRIDS     PKOBLEM 

Bv   Dr    Ci.arle-   M    Sheldon),    ' 

Thvre  are  a  er-.it  many  problems  facing 
the  human  rac-^  :'  present,  and  a  good  many 
people  are  discu=  :rw  them  from  the  platform 
and  in  the  press  and  on  the  street,  and  there 
:  .!  Babel  cf  tongues  that  result  in  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  make  a  great  deal  of 
noiee  without  much  real  value,' 

There  Is  the  economic  problem,  the  finan- 
cial problem,  the  taxation  problem,  and.  to 
r  .p  all.  the  war  problem  The  papers  are 
full  of  all  these  prDbIem.=  and  the  Morning 
Shudder  and  The  Evening  Depressor  t^ks^ 
away  the  averaee  citizen's  appetite  for  breik- 
fast  and  rum  his  digestion  for  dinner 

For,  after  all.  the  greatest  problem  In  the 
W'  r!d  :s  the  human  probl'^m  We  will  never 
have  a  hotter  world  until  wt  have  better 
poopU  Ant;  v*,'-  w  11  never  have  better  peo- 
ple un'il  the'  hnnian  race  repents,  turns 
around  and  e  es  'he  other  way  from  the 
P'a  'a  f-  .  f  inve  .i  a!  selfi- hnc.-.e  and  greed. 
and  beems  to  practice  love  and  friendship 
itnd   'h.e   (.'rrtherhood  of  man, 

Jesus  paid  no  ettention  to  human  gov- 
crnnr- nts  He  I:veU  under  the  wcist  totali- 
tarian eovernment  called  the  R  iman  Em- 
pire, and  H.^-  neve:  mentioned  it  'out  '-Wice. 
He  spent  H:s  whoP'  tim.e  teachiiic  men  how 
t^  bea.av-  Fv  r  c-  oduct  i.-  what  makes  his- 
tory iict  knowledk'e  of  science  «.  r  socicloey 
cr  laiiguages  cr  gnduation  fr  :n  universities 
thai:  have  never  taueht  the  student  to  love 
anyone.  And  until  the  numan  race  begins 
to  iive  as  Jesus  lived  and   taught,  we  shall 


continue  to  have  war  and  economic  trouble* 
and  trouble  of  every  sort. 

I  have  beoij  waiting  all  my  life  to  hear 
some  Member  of  our  Congress  stand  up  in 
the  Senate  or, the  House  m  Washington  and 
tell  the  Members  the  truth  about  human 
conduct  as  Jfsus  taught  it.  I  have  never 
heard  such  a  Halk  from  any  Member  of  the 
Congress.  Tlify  talk  politics  and  eccnomlcs 
and  evcrythinjg  but  conduct.  It  is  human 
behavior  thao^  the  world  needs  today,  ih'e 
behavior  that lloves  instead  of  hates  and  be- 
lieves in  friendship  Instead  cf  force  And 
until  we  havq  that  sort  of  human  race  we 
shall  always  $ave  human  trouble  on  earth. 
The  greatest  iuman  problem  Is  the  "human 
problem."         I 

And  when  that  Is  settled  all  other  prcblema 
will  be  settleci 


The  Investigation  ot  Royalty  Payments 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

I     OF  CALIFOENI.^ 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TutsdayrJuly  29.  1941 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  feel  impelled 
to  make  a  fe\f  remarks  in  connection  with 
some  recent;  hearings  of  our  com.mittee. 
on  the  subject  of  royally  payments. 

The  Comi|iittee  on  Patents  held  these 
hearings  en  three  similar  joint  resolu- 
tions. 32.  73.  and  123.  The.se  resolutions 
were  designed  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  arlse$  from  the  fact  that  certain 
foreign  countries,  principally  Germany, 
prevent  the' payment  to  American  citi- 
zents  of  moaey  due  to  them  from  the  use 
of  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights 
of  that  country  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens. Some*  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries own  American  patents,  since  by 
treaty  this  country  is  obligated  to  grant 
patents  to  cftizens  of  other  countries  on 
an  equal  ba^i.s.  American.s  who  may  be 
operating  umder  these  foreign-held  pat- 
ents had  to  pay  royalties  to  the  foreign 
owners  undgr  their  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. Corisequently  there  was  a  very 
unequal  floiw  of  royalty  payments — 
Americans  had  to  make  their  royalty 
payments  ta  foreigners,  but  at  the  same 
time  royalty  payments  due  to  Americans 
from  abroad  would  not  be  paid,  owing  to  ^ 
the  control  of  the  foreign  government. 

The  resolutions  provide  that  in  case  a 
foreign  government  refuses  foreign  ex- 
change to  its  nationals  for  the  payment 
of  the  use  of  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
copyrights  owned  by  American  nationals 
in  such  country,  although  the  nationals 
of  such  country  receive  payments  due 
them  from  Americans,  all  amounts  due 
from  persons  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  paid  to  t|ie  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  would  deposit  this  money 
in  a  special  account  and  would  be  au- 
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thorized  to  pay  the  claims  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  from  the  special 
account. 

Testimony  before  the  committee 
showed  that  In  a  number  of  instances 
royalty  and  ether  payments  under  pat- 
ents due  to  American  citizens  from  for- 
eigners have  not  been  permitted  to  be 
paid  by  the  foreign  country,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  is  extensive 
in  several  countries. 

Reports  on  the  resolutions  have  been 
received  from  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  is  pointed  out 
by  these  reports  that  the  resolutions  are 
very  restricted,  dealing  with  only  a  nar- 
row aspect  cf  a  larger  problem  of  inter- 
national paj-ments,  being  concerned 
solely  with  payments  under  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights,  and  that  the 
matte;  s  covered  by  the  resolutions  should 
be  a  prrt  of  the  study  cf  the  larger  prob- 
lem. The  Department  of  State  indicates 
that  the  procedure  contemplated  by  the 
re^olu  ions  would  raise  questions  of  a 
difficult  character,  both  legal  and  prac- 
tical, and  that  the  amounts  of  money 
involved  in  the  payments  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  resoliitions  form  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
resolutions  as  drawn  might  be  inconsist- 
ent With  our  treaty  relations  with  coun- 
tries other  than  those  Intended  to  be 
affecto'd. 

The  recent  action  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  freezing  the  assets 
of  the  Axis  countries  accomplishes  cne  of 
the  p.incipal  results  of  the  resolutions, 
that  is,  the  prevention  of  the  sending  of 
.  royalty  payments  to  those  countries.  In 
view  of  this  action  the  resolutions  are 
believed  to  be  unnecessary,  at  least  in 
their  present  form. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons  the 
Committee  on  Patents  has  not  taken  fur- 
ther faction  on  any  of 'the  three  resolu- 
tions. 

During  the  course  of  its  heaqings  the 
committee  had  occasion  to  receive  testi- 
mony bearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  an 
article  appearing  in  a  magazine  published 
in  Philadelphia.  Inasmuch  as  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  tlie  Congressional  Record — page 
A2300 — I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
few  ccmments  on  this  matter  in  justice  to 
the  company  concerned. 

The  article  is  headed  "Is  Hitler  fi- 
nanced by  America's  defense  program?" 
and  the  subtitle  refers  to  "the  way  United 
States  dollars  flow  into  the  Nazi  war 
trea.'^ury."  The  article  refers  to  the 
Rchm  &  Haas  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
tv.-o  r:lated  companies.  The  whole  im- 
plication of  the  article,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written  and  in  which  the  ma- 
terial is  arranged,  amounts  to  an  indict- 
ment of  the  company,  an  accusation  that 
it  is  unpatriotic,  and  that  it  is  working 
in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  The  article 
is  not  merely  a  factual  statement  but  is 
writtt  n  in  a  manner  calculated  to  contain 
many  inferences,  such  as  that  this  com- 
pany, with  mysterious  German  connec- 
tions, is  not  only  sluicing  money  into 
Killer's  hands,  but  apparently  is  a  Lttle 


more  than  anxious  to  sqe  that  Hitler  gets 
the  money.  i 

The  committee  has  bten  given  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  company  and 
it5  activities,  which  presents  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent picture  from  thai  obtained  in  the 
article. 

The  business  was  esjtabli.'^hed  in  this 
country  in  1909  to  manufacture  here  a 
chemical  product  which  had  been  in- 
vented in  Germany  by  one  of  the  part- 
ners. The  partnership  was  incorporated 
in  1917  and  subsequently  half  of  the  stock 
was  seized  and  sold  by  the  alien  property 
custodian — later  repurchased  by  the  com- 
pany. Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
alien  control  in  the  company;  the  stock 
being  controlled  by  American  citizens. 

The  comipany  has  been  and  is  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  introducing  new 
products.  Some  of  these  were  developed 
by  their  own  research,  and  others  were 
obtained  by  purchasing  patents  or  secur- 
ing rights  under  patents  for  inventions 
made  abroad.  Many  of  the  products 
manufactured  eliminalted  the  necessity 
of  importations  from  abroad. 

The  company  has  a  subsidiary  which 
was  purchased  and  is  practically  entirely 
owned    by    it.      Anotlier    company,    the 
Resinous  Products  &  Chemical  Co.,  was 
organized  in  1926  to  manufacture  syn- 
thetic resins,  which  had  been  invented 
in  Germany.    Thirty  percent  of  the  stock 
was  poid  for  the  rights  to  the  inventions, 
and  this  stock  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred by  the  German  owner  to  a  Luxem- 
burg corporation.     Com.plete  details  as 
to  theownership  of  the  stock  in  the  three 
companies  are  in  the  committee  records. 
All  cf  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
committee  cannot  be  reviewed  here.   Two 
of  the  products  made  by  the  company  or 
the  associated  company  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  article  will  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed, and  also  the  question  of  royalty 
and  other  payments.    The  article  refers 
to  "Tego  glue   film."'  a  cementing  film 
which  is  used  in  making  plywood,  which 
is  used  in  airplanes  aind  for  many  other 
purposes.      The    article    states.    "Hitler 
shares  Tego  profits,  too,"  and.  further, 
that  the  product  is  !"a  great  source  of 
revenue    for    the    gold-hungry    Nazis." 
■This  sounds  as  if  Germany  were  receiv- 
ing vast  sums  of  moriey.    The  testimony 
shows,  however,  that  with  respect  to  roy- 
alties which  the  company  pays  on  this 
product,  a  total  of  $22,109.08  was  paid 
in  1949  to  a  New  York  corporation,  on 
which  amount  both  Federal  and  State 
income  taxes  are  paid  by  the  recipient. 
Payment    of   the   royalty   for    the   first 
quarter  of  1941.  amounting  to  less  than 
S9.000.    was  rintcntionaily    delayed    and 
was   not   paid   until'  after   consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  be- 
ing advised  by  the  Department,  after  in- 
vestigation, that  there  was  no  basis  for 
withholding  cf  the  payment.     A  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  concern- 
ing this  payment  follows: 

Department  of  Jl'stice. 
Washtngtcn,  D.  C,  May  22.  1941. 
Re  Theodore  Goldschmldt  Corporation. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Kelton. 

Secretary,  Resinous  Products 

it  c)ie?7iical  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
De.\r  Mr  Kelton  I  Since  about  April  22  you 
have  repeatedly  discussed  with  me  the  ques- 


tion cf  payirtg  to  Theodore  Goldschmidt  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  CUy  the  royalty  on 
Tego  Gluefllin  for  the  first  quarter  of  19^1. 
amounting  t»  $9.299  03  Y'ou  had  agreed  not 
to  make  this  payment  without  letting  the 
Department  of  Justice  know  in  advance  At 
the  end  of  last  week  you  mentioned  to  me 
that  the  Theodore  Goldschmldt  Corporation 
is  Insisting  cm  having  the  payment  made,  and 
you  showed  to  me  on  Tuesday  of  this  we(  k 
the  letters  from  the  Theodore  Goldschmldt 
Corporation,  Insisting  on  this  payment. 

The  Theodore  Gold$chmldt  Corporation 
telephoned  you  again  tbls  morning,  but  you 
refused  to  acceot  the  call  until  I  could  pet  an 
answer  from  Washington  on  this  point 

1  accordingly  took  thlp  matter  \ip  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  ns  of  today,  and  you 
are  advi-sed  that  the  Drp.Trtment  of  Justice 
has  no  basis  at  the  present  time  for  request- 
ing you  to  wjthhold  this  payment 
Yours  very  truly. 

Walter  R    Hutchinson. 

Special  Assistant  to  thig  Attorney  General. 

The  New  York  corporation  receivmc: 
the  payment  also  astu'^ed  tlie  crinpany 
that  they  were  own'  d  -r.'irolv  b\  .\u\  i- 
ican  citizens,  and  tliat,  n  tie  ot  tla  ;oyal'y 
payments  would  be  sent  abroad  m  any 
form,  I 

With  respect  to  dividends  due  on  the 
portion  of  stock  in  the  subsidiary*  ^Iv.c  h 
is  ow-ned  by  a  Luxemburg  corporation,  no 
payments  to  them  have  been  made  for 
over  a  yoar  and  a  half,  the  asset?  of  Lux- 
emburg having  been  frozen  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  in  May  1940. 

Another  product  mentione  d  m  the 
article  is  plexiglas,  a  plastic  which  is  u.<^rd 
in  airplanes  and  also  in  many  nondelcnse 
fields.  This  product  was  first  developed 
in  Germany,  and  rights  to  the  inventions 
were  acquired  by  the  company  in  n!34. 
Their  development  of  the  product,  tlu.r 
facilities,  and  their  cooperation  in  the 
defense  program  has  been  very  important. 
Prices  have  been  reduced,  rather  than  in- 
creased. The  office  of  the  Chief  of  Air 
Corps  of  the  War  Department  recently 
wrote  to  the  company  as  fellow's: 

War  Department. 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Am  Corps. 

Wash:ngton.  June  26.  1941. 
Mr.  C   S    Kelton, 

Secretary.  Rohn  &  Haas  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr  Kli.toni  Your  te-stimony  before 
the  Patents  Committee  of  the  Hcu^e  of  Rf  p- 
rescntatives  on  June  12,  1941.  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  Tills  hearing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  connection  with  reports 
of  an  attack  upon  the  patriotism  of  your 
company. 

During  the  past  4  yejirs  your  company  has 
been  a  source  Cf  supply  for  plexiglass  used  in 
the  manufacture  cf  Artoy  airplanes:  end  'he 
quantities  of  plexiglass  now  required  by  the 
present  Increased  progfam  of  airplane  pro- 
duction requires  a  major  part  cf  your  output. 
Your  company  has  alw»ys  been  mw^t  cooper- 
ative and  has  Increased  capacity  and  by  en- 
tering Into  the  competitive  field  reduced 
prices  for  plexiglass  to  meet  the  Air  Coips' 
constantly  expanding  requirements. 

O.  P  Echols. 
Brigadier  Genetal,  United  States  Army, 
,  Chit}.  Material  Division. 

The  company  has  bc?n  most  coopera- 
tive in  the  national-<lefcnse  program  in 
every  possible  way. 

The  company  has  not  paid  any  royal- 
ties to  Germany  either  d.reclly  or  indi- 
rectly since  Januai  v  1.  1941,  on  any  sales 
of  the  products  manufactuied  by  it  or  its 
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piibsid!H»-iP';.  Evn  bf'f'^n'  thii"-  firiK'  dur- 
ing' HHO  rir.v  p.-ymon*-  dn»  w  re  w.'h- 
h(  !cl  a.-  I';:::;  a>  r'.  ■;!-!•''  jI"-^  th:n  nnly 
pa:d  afUr  a.v-arar.ct.-  iliat  thct  wa-  nc* 
ba.-;.s  l'(ii  *;'iif..,,ic!iiii,'  ihiin.  Thr  rciyaity 
p;:ynv-iii'.-  lAii'-n  'my  vs' rt  rnadf,  wt-rt 
npurutl  sin^.piy  m  amounts  in  dollars  so 
that  thcif  w.  uid  be  no  p<^;.ssibiiitv  of  anv- 
cn"  Itno-Aii;?  hf'W  rnurh  r,f  any  ocmmod- 
\t\'-<  WT--  tnin':;  ''^  any  par'ic\;l:ir  firlri 
S:n.  '  thr-  ma'fr;a!>  a:*^  u.M'd  m  manv 
nnndffrasf  firld.'-.  the  possibility  (f  f(-i- 
cicnrr.s  cbtaiii.n^'  ir.lormation  a.,  U: 
an  ■  un'.s  u.i«  ti  fwi  any  parricuiai-  purpose 
Wd-  tiiu.^  iivu:d<d. 

Tilt  (onipa'iy  ha-  bt'tii  anxiuus  to  have 
any  f:;nd5  due  to  Germany  fnzen.  and 
of  thf'ir  cr.vn  initiaiivt',  b*  fore  th?  Prcs- 
id':i'  :-  rrc^nt  ord'T  withheld  m(  n^'V  du*' 
ab:.  .id,  T!-,ty  r.-r.ployed  \'arious  srhfrne.- 
tc  ri'lay  and  'o  avoid  making  paymfa'i^- 
abroad  uhi  nt  \(T  po.vsibi''  A  ktttr  from 
thp  srcri  tary  nt  tho  Pf dtral  Respr\ t- 
Bank  of  Fhiiiidflp:  la  to  the  chairman  of 
thi.-^  committee,  dated  May  22.  1941, 
n\',  ds 

Ftdirai  RrsKRVE  Rank  of  Phii.adf.i  phia, 

.\:.'.  J  J.  1941. 

Th     iJ(  :u.r  .hie  CHari  es  Kramer. 

Cha.man.  Civn'iu let  on  Pu!en:s. 
Ihusf  c/  R:  pjCM  ntatiiLS. 

U'a. ;;!'.' ,7!(  -1.   D    C 

Sir-  Mr  S  C  K^  !'(1!:  ?p'r»*nry  rf  !?<  hm  & 
Hfti'-  C'  R!u1  thp  Rf^iiioxi*  Pmluc'^  &  Chtm- 
leal  Co,,  2^*2  W.  .-t  W,  <hi:;irc.!i  Pqiiar«  .  Ph:!a- 
d' :  !:  .1  i..ib  ^;l>w:.  :m'  your  Itttcr  to  :h.' 
R<.|-..u  <v  fluu.-.  f.,)  1  t  .MrfV  16.  I'..'4!.  Ill  ffvarrl 
U.  tiu'  CLci  an. Cit,  u.^ti  ltd  iu  iht.-  Congr^s- 
Sio.vAL  ri£(  '  Rii  a:  M.'.y  !4.  1911  by  H.;:.  A  J 
Sauath     ,  f    i:!;i;i    ■- 

Y  u  r!V:;h'  N"  'T^'t-vprprt  t  kn^^^•  'h  i^  ab'  U" 
Jiilv  1  (f  ;.;-'  vtar  Mr  Ktlt(in  took  up  'ai»!i 
nu-  "ho  qu  .'^ti  ^ti  1  Wiieth'T  any  Irvc^w.j. 
o.'dP:  1  liarl  rx-on  i,-.-',icd  by  thf  Prp^:d^nt  prt - 
hlb:iiti»,'  the  tran.-Ifr  el  r'.yuUit-s  or  olhtT 
fun  t.s  lo  Citrmaiiy  Thf  K'liuu  ^  Hatu,  Co 
BJKl    Mr     Krlo  !i    Hi4><ai('d    I,     be   .sia.;.(ily    '.:. 

fiiV  If  V  f  h.lVil.^  ^U^  h  ::'.l  ufdi  r  Kx-U.d  At  itdJil 
ha".!  :i  (1  .'.  :,  :.i..-  ,^;r.ce  then  1  !.:r,e  clis- 
cusscd  th'-  IT.  ift  r  w',-;i  .Mr  Kite.  it.  h  h-pod 
that  Pu^i    a!i  !  rrl-T  vu  iiln  iv  ',-.<uf'd 

I  i-d-.  ,-d  Wr    K*-iTn  eat  h,    'i::'.'    he  >.'.w  me 
m-'    th.'it     ;,<     E,i-'.  II' ;ve    crd^r    h«i;    yoi    been 
b-,>'U<Hl  v.hii'h  w  Uid  rtiitv   U:;r>  ,i  ^  ates  busi- 
r-   -■    h   ■;.-   -   ::    :r.   ,i:  •    .  b  i.;i:i!<j;i   t.hey  might 
bt      u,,cltr     :or     tnak...t;     jjhvi:  tnt.-,     '■uch     as 
ri  v.iHy   p.iyiiv!)t,^     ti    O   ::...,:,•.       M:     Kfllon 
ttld   inc  rh!!*.    iu-  C'..tr;;.i!i>    v,?.'-    v. r :.lii)lding 
ti..,   -evaliits  on   pla^-tu-.s   m    th<'  tiiu   (  :    PMth  4 
qu  liter  for  fevcrni  ni.  luhs  ui  h  ' h>    h'^x;  -.hat 
»U(.  h  ti  Ir'^e.-iiik:  nrd.  r  *(  u.o    le  i.-.iU'  d 
'Mr    'Cfiitu  aieiiti'jrn  o  •,    n\-    :irit   y^  u  had    . 
k.ot.iv  written  to  hun    a::a  it  I  h.ul  :i,    cbjec- 
lu  ;.  u    l\ii.  doUig  s<     Ilk-  >..,uiu  ....I-  to  ad\isc 
yuu  thiit  he  h:id  discussed  the  questun  uf  the 
tf-'/:i:,r   if    tli^se   ri'vaity   puyn..-ntc-    »..h    nie 
It    ,-   Or    .h.3  HA  on    ihat   I    take  i,ka.-u:e   lu 
b«;.v..i.:  ycu  Ih.s  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arth'.b  E    I=osr, 

.if       .  -'iJ'.V. 
Th-    t !'.;.'   po:u!-  of   Mi.'   Rrh.n  &  H:ia.'^ 
C'T  .  :h^  e'.'-l  n;  tvi   by  '!  e  'osf.m.i.  ni'   bo- 
f'^rt  ♦i:.^  (■  ■r:;:n:':ce,  a^huu^h  only  a  >ma!l 


and    I    f ef  1   that   a   macazine   article   of 


f 


pa:' 


!ofi  : ; rd    to  here.  :ndi 


>'S    i '  :.:■(  t 

th;'  c  iinp'-'-nv  l;a.<  aiwa.-.s  aou'd  a.--  a  pa- 
triotic A:r.fMcan  orii'.-.n./.it:  n  aiiu  tr.  i' 
ti'o  :rui:>::;i^  t  >\il.i:,,i;' d  a:id  dewlup-d 
by  r!:r  company,  and  t!:e  products  it  ;;a.< 
In'rcdi;"*  d  and  mianM.'"act'drfd.  hav-' 
PT'  ■.(.-.  tp  be  ..r.  .I,-- -or  to  our  country  as  a 
who'.f  and  '(-"^h-^  narional-defense  p:o- 
prani  m  r:^:t:c'.:.:^r. 

I  am  .satisfied  *::(•  com.mitte'"'  was  prat- 
ifi'.'d  ro  ha\-e  h.ad  an  optxirtunity  to  ex- 
am.ne  into  ta;^  niaUcr  at  some  length, 


'.\,i>   k.r.'l   ;.r':--    n' 


-ly  unfair  pic- 
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HON.  KNUTE  HiLL 

IX  THE  HOCSE  Or    REPHESEXTA':  I', 


Tucidai/   Juh,  20.  1941 


Mr,  HILL  i.f  \V.;-:.;n::^.n.  Mr  Sp>  ak- 
tr.  as  ih.  >^;id.r.=j  a.'i.i  n,  :■'.  i;'.;i:Tioirous 
quostion  bjlo;.:  u.s  tor'.ay  :s  whether  we 
shmiki  paiticipa.t  m  the  war  acras.s  the 
sea,  2  v.i'ik^  at;o  I  sent  a  quedtinnnaire 
tn  Oo.OOO  iet,':..tertd  vo;(.:-  .n  n.y  district, 
a.-kint;  ''.eni  two  que.-,'!'  ;.■ . 

One  u,ts  wheth'^r  we  should  paitici- 
p:i*e  \:\  !!ie  war  acro.v;  t;>  cccan,  and. 
secondly,  whothor  we  .-i-.^uid  send  ccn- 
\t  ys.  Up  to  r!:e  piesenr  timt  wc  hav-' 
I'^Cfi'.-ed  ab'u:  15,29o  caras  m  lepiy.  Foi' 
sending  conwys  :.- rr  a;t  :j.l-03.  ai:d 
abzain-j  ccnvi.ys  n.679.  or  75.2  percent 
I  ■'!,-  Sine  tiio  S' nding  of  convoys.  On 
•  ■  qiu  >".0:  of  pai  ticipatinp  in  the  war 
•!'.'•'"  aie  1,92,5  favnrmc  enne  into  it 
.iiid  12.720  or  84  9  pe-rcent,  aca'.::-t  par- 
tic  .patmc  in  the  war,  Som^  of  my  very 
pood  personal  fricnd,s  in  ktters  'ake  issue 
Willi  m,e  on  my  stand  against  participa- 


ture  of  a  company  v.hicii  has  b<>*-n  coop- 
eratmc  witfi  the  nat!onal-de;en,<e  pro- 
crram.  An  article  ot  this  cliaracur.  ma- 
liciou.-ly  attacking  tiie  reputation  of  thLs 
i;  nijiim.w  csn  --(!•,»■  no  u.se!"!!!  iiurpose: 
to  ilie  contrary,  b;  cr>  atinR  di.^cord.  it 
could  amount  to  an  unintentional  saUi- 
ta.'-.ne  of  tiie  efTort.s  of  this  company  to 
coofxrat^'  with  our  Government. 

Many  who  fir.'-*  read  an  article  of  this 
kind.  witiiouL  obtainin^;  all  the  facts, 
niay  be  led  to  endorse  what  en  tii^  .-lu - 
face  1.S  apparently  accurate,  but  actually 
ct.ntHin,^  vu'ious  and  untrue  infeienct>, 

Mr.  SABATH.  Will  tlie  pentleman 
f:oni  California  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER,  I  yield  lo  tiie  distm- 
puished  dean  of  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  note  what  the  pen- 
tleman  from  California  has  stated.  Per- 
.sonaily.  I  inserted  the  article  in  ti'.e  Con- 
GRESSiON,AL  Record  some  montlis  apo 
bearine  on  th^  Rohn  <^  Haas  Co  wh  cli 
appeared  in  the  Click  magazine.  This 
was  ,  nly  after  I  liad  re 'eued  assurances 
that  tiie  statcmeIU,^  cai  ned  tiiei^;n  were 
ba.sed  on  faci.>.  Actinp  on  sucli  repre- 
sen?ation.s  and  feeling  that  it  wa.s  high 
time  tiiat  we  should  stop  feedinp  Hitler. 
I  fell  u  my  duty  to  in.st-rt  the  article  for 
p-neral  informatii:n,  Howe\cr,  .since 
that  time  Mr.  S.  C,  Kelton,  secretary  of 
the  firm,  called  on  me  and  satisfied  me 
that  tlie  c;iar;;e.s  contained  in  the  article 
wt  re  not  founded  on  f.ic;.-.  He  further 
a.s.-ured  nie  that  r.une  of  ti,L'  moneys  ban- 
died by  i.is  company  wa.^  d., tited  abroad 
and  I  am  infoinied  that  tl;e  State  De- 
partment and  th.e  War  Depart .laent  are 
.^jti.^fied  that  thi-  firm  i>  complying  in 
e-.  cry  way  with  cur  laws  and  is  not  guilty 
of  the  accusatio:r.,s  cont.:.!n''d  in  the  ar- 
ticl'-'. 


tion  in  war  ion  foreign  scil  and  sending 
convoys.  Bilt  their  letters  are  very  fair, 
and  they  express  respect  for  my  having 
convictions  and  having  the  courage  to 
state  them  frankly  and  openly.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  the  letters  favoring  par- 
ticipation atid  cc-.voys  are  so  bitterly 
partisan  and  viciously  personal  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  print.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  honest  (d.fference  of  opinion  should 
cause  some  otherwise  sensible  people  to 
lose  their  courtesy  and  sen.se  of  decency. 
The  nany  letters — enclose^  with  ballots — 
opposing  participation  tT.6  convoys  not 
only  i,how  a  full  undei standing  of  the 
issue  involved  and  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  tuch  participation  but  they 
express  the  Sincere  desires  of  a  patriotic 
pt-ople.  It  IS  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
percentages  against  participation  and 
convoys  would  be  the  sam.e  throughout 
our  splendid  State  of  Washington  should 
a  like  poll  be  taken.  They  believe  in 
billions  for  defense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere but  not  one  cent  for  aggressive 
warfare  in  either  Eurdpe  or  Asia.  In 
other  words,  the  great  majority  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  people  do  not  want 
our  boys  to  go  across.  They  remember, 
thank  God,  the  aftermath  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
of  the  first  World  War.  They  hate  com- 
munism, fascism,  and  nazi-ism  alike. 
They  gCeel  that  wars  brought  on  with 
periodic  regularity  in  Europe  w  ithcut  cur 
consent  or  making  should  be  .ought  out 
by  tho.se  whjo  instigated  them  or  failed 
at  crucial  titnes  to  so  act  as  to  stop  the 
dictators  befbre  it  was  too  late.  Pc^^sibly 
r  ^.ny  of  the^  believe  with  AI  Williams, 
whose  artlcl^.  Oceans  Are  Wider,  printed 
in  this  Appendix,  is  right  in  assuming 
that  if  we  hid  a  strong  separate  Air  De- 
partment in  the  Cabinet  functioning  efB- 
ciently  and ,  successfully  no  Hitler  nor 
group  of  Hitlers  could  invade  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  am  personally  gratified 
that  so  lar>;  a  percentage  of  my  con- 
stituents inl  the  Fourth  Ccngressicnal 
District  of  Washington  have  expressed 
themselves  las  supporting  my  stand. 
More  than  eier  I  shall  use  my  efforts  and 
vote  to  represent  this  majority.  This 
will  be  witll  not  the  least  resentment 
nor  recrimination  against  those  who  hon- 
estly express! their  disagreement  with  my 
views.  This  is  f-till  America,  and  may  we 
hope  that  ttie  "four  freedoms'  may  be 
guaranteed  tor  decades  to  come  in  this 
land  of  ours. 


Si.  Lnv.ren:e  Seaway 


EXTEKSICN  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGA.N 

L\  THE  HC*JSE  OF  REPRESEXTAT1VE3 


LETTER 

TOR. 


FRdM 

sir. 


TuiSday,  July  23,  1941 


N    R     DANIELIAN,    DEREC- 
LAWRENCE  SURVEY 


Mr  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speakei,  under 
I'^ave  to  extehd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKP   I  include  the  following  letter: 
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Depahtment  of  Commerct.' 
Office  or  the  Unceh  Ezcretaht.      i 
V/ashington,  July  28,  1941. 
Hon.  J^osEPH  J.  Mansfield. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Rix^ers    and 
Harbors, 

llcnsc  of  Representatii'es, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deai:  Judge  Mansfield:  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  St.  LawTence  project  many 
membnTs  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harb-rs  hnve  Inquired  frcm  the  St.  Lav.xence 
survey  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  this  project  upon  the 
American  coal  Industry. 

The  survey  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  tills  problem  and  I  wish  to  present  here- 
with the  results  of  our  study  so  that  you 
may  pl^ce  them  In  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedinis   before  your   committee. 

Our  study  considered  the  effect  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  upon  the  domestic  market 
for  coal  In  the  United  States,  and  upon  the 
demand  for  American  coal  In  the  Canadiar\^ 
market,  and  the  effect  of  the  hydroelectric»i 
project  upon  the  consumption  of  coal. 

Gen?rally,  the  survey  finds  that  our  do- 
mestic market  for  coal  will  be  unaffected: 
that  the  Can.idlan  market  will  remain  un- 
affected and  may  even  increase;  and  that 
the  consumption  of  coal  In  the  generation 
of  electric  energy,  as  well  as  for  Industrial 
uses.  ;nay  be  greatly  Increased  on  account  of 
the  lew-cost  hydroelectric  energy  that  the 
8t,  Lawrence  will  make  available. 

THE    DOMESTIC    MARKET 

That  the  domestic  market  for  coal  In  the 
United  States  will  be  unaffected  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  patent  from  a  compar- 
ison cf  the  total  imports  into  the  United 
States  with  total  production.  In  discussing 
this  matter  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that 
there  is  no  tariff  in  this  country  on  Imports 
of  coal,  and  that  our  principal  markets  on 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  are  open 
to  foreign  shippingf-coming  from  all  the  prin- 
cipal coal  producing  areas  of  the  world.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  total  Imports  of  coal, into 
the  United  States  in  1932  were  less  than 
800.000  tons  compared  with  total  domestic 
production  of  nearly  360.000,000  tons.  .  In 
relative  terms  the  Imports  in  that  year  were 
22  10.000  of  1  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. In  1939  total  Imports  were  slightly 
over  6.')0.000  tons  as  compared  with  domestic 
production  of  445.000.000  tons,  or  about 
14/10('00  of  1  percent — admittedly  an  in- 
C'lltesimal  amount. 

If  the  point  is  macJe  that  these  figures  are 
not  rcln-ant  since  the  St.  LawTence  would  be 
utilizccs  by  ships  coming  back  from  Europe  in 
ballast.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  usual 
balance  of  cargo  between  United  States  and 
European  ports  shows  ordinarily  an  excess  of 
export  tonnage  over  import  tonnage.  A  large 
amount  of  empty  space  on  ships  coming  back 
from  European  ports  to  the  United  States  is 
a  normal  condition.  In  1939  the  tonnage  of 
exports  from  the  North  Atlantic  district  ports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  was  1,470.000  and  the 
Imports  631,000.  Indicating  the  availability  of 
over  80C.000  tons  of  shipping  space  on  the  way 
back  fr')m  England — space  that  was  not  ap- 
parently utilized  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  to  vhe  North  Atlantic  district.  The  same 
relationship  exists  between  all  North  Euro- 
pean pcrts  and  North  Atlantic  ports. 

If  Br  tish  coal  Is  unable  to  compete  with 
Americf  n  coal  In  the  North  Atlantic  districts 
of  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  a  tariff.  In  spite  of  the  availability  of  un- 
utilized shipping  space,  by  What  reasoning 
can  one  expert  an  Influx  of  foreign  coal  into 
the  Great  Lakes  industrial  area  where  the 
shippim;  ccsts  from  abroad  would  be  greater 
than  to  North  Atlantic  districts,  and  the  costs 
of  hauling  American  coal  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia. Ohio,  and  Illinois  mines  would  be  much 
less  than  it  is  to  the  northeastern  industrial 
•rea?    The  argument  that  such  an  influx  can 


take  place  Is  equivalent  to  the  argument  of 
"carrying  coal  to  Newcastle." 

THE  CANADIAN  MARKET 

To  understand  the  effect  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  upon  our  Canadian  market  for 
coal  it  Ls  necessary  to  state  certain  basic  facts, 
Canada  obtains  its  coal  principally  from  the 
United  States  and  Nova  Bcotla.  Great  Britain 
supplies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Canadian 
needs. 

Tlie  following  tabulation  presents  tlie 
5-ycar  annual  averages,  1932  to  1937,  inclu- 
sive, of  imports  to  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  United 
States.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Great  Britain: 


Uiitrd  . 
States 

.\ova 
yc<.>tia 

r.rpftt 
Dritain 

Anlhncitr  to  ,Ont<«rio... 
Bituniirjt'Uf:  to  OntArio.. 

\ri  tons 

1,  .$14,  NL'4 

8.  ;{ri.  275 

yet  ions 

AV.'/on* 

Total  to  OnUrio 

10.  iir..  oiw 

HM.  wy 

f.01.  S77 

Anltiracilp  to  Queb«! 

Bituminous  to  yuelK'C... 

1,847,' 031 

K£4.<<36 
li>il»44 

Total  to.Qucbcc 

Grand  total 

l.its-  ■«,.; 
11,  . 

1     SI"     1  '  .'I  ■ 

i,Ol7,SiiO 
.519,757 

This  tabulation  shows  that  the  total  aver- 
age annual  export  of  coal  to  Canada  during 
1932  to  1937  was  11,194,062  tons,  whereas  in 
the  same  period  Great.  Britain  exported  to 
Canada  an  annual  average  of  1.519.757  tons, 
and  Nova  Scotia  2.650.969. 

A  break-down  of  American  exports  by  desti- 
nation indicates  that  an  average  of  1,087.963 
tons  went  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  com- 
petition with  the  British  anthracite  and 
British  and  Nova  Scotlan  bituminous.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  tariff  en 
Imports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  Is  75 
cents  per  ton.  whereas  on  British  coal  it  is  30 
cents  per  ton,  and  .n  spite  of  the  fact  that 
presumably  some  of  tlie  British  coal  came 
as  ballast  on  returning  grain  carriers,  where- 
as a  good  pcrtion  of  American  co.il  sent  to 
Quebec  Province  is  transported  by  rail  at 
very  higli  freight  rates. 

SiMce  ne  Province  of  Quebec  is  east  of  the 
proposed  seaway  and  already  accessible  to 
ocean  shipping,  the  coal  market  there  could 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  seaway.  On 
the  contrary.  If  the  large  economical  lake 
carriers  can  go  from  Lake  Erie  points  through 
to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  American  maJket  in  the  eastern 
Province  of  Quebec  may  expand  as  a  result 
of  the  seaway,  barring,  of  course,  any  arti- 
ficial Impediments  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  particularly  true  since  the 
United  States  already  seills  almost  four  times 
as  much  bituminous  coal  In  the  Province  of 
Quebec  than  Great  Brlta'.n.  even  thougli  Brit- 
ish coal  has  all  the  advantages  In  Quebec 
Province  which  the  opposition  to  the  seaway 
anticipates  for  Ontario.  Average  American 
exports  from  1932  to  1937.  Inclusive,  to  the 
Province  of  Quebec  amounted  to  753,399  tons 
as  against  192,944  of  British  coal.  If  British 
bituminous  coal  cannot  compete  with  Ameri- 
can bituminous  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
why  shculd  we  expect  Bfitish  coal  to  have  a 
greater  advantage  In  the  Province  of  On- 
tario west  of  the  seaway  where  British  coa] 
would  be  more  expensive  and  American  coal  a 
dollar  cheaper? 

The  argument  that  sblps  coming  back  In 
ballast  from  England  will  bring  coal  cheaply 
Into  the  Great  Lakes  falls  completely  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  Is  and  always  has 
been  available  empty  shipping  space  be- 
tween British  ports  and  eastern  Canadian 
ports.  Montreal  Is  the  largest  grain-export- 
ing center  In  the  world,  and  the  balance  of 
cargo  for  the  port  of  Montreal  and  European 
ports  Is  always  In  favor  of  east-bound  trnf- 
flc.  which  means  that   th- re  i.'  e  -a  ivg  Bvail- 


able  slilpping  space  from  European  p  r. s  to 
ea.stern  Canada.  In  fplle  of  this,  h.  wi\ir, 
British  bituminous  Is  unable  to  compete 
with  American  cpal  on  an  equal  basis  in  tl.e 
Province  of  Quebec. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that  empty 
shipping  space  and  ballast  rates  from  Eu- 
rope to  Great  Lakes  ports  after  the  seaway 
Is  built  and  available  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  will  be  any  greater  or  any 
cheaper  than  tlie  shipping  space  under  such 
conditions  ordinarily  available  from  tlie 
same  European  ports  and  to  North  Atlantic 
and  Canadian  ports.  Tlie  amount  of  .space 
required  for  the  Eastward-bound  grain  trade, 
part  of  which  comes  back  In  ballast,  will  not 
be  much  different  when  the  seaway  is  avail- 
able than  without  It.  The  only  difference 
will  be  that  some  of  these  ships  will  coiv.^ 
back  into  the  Great  Lakes,  whereas  now 
they  stop  at  Montreal  or  New  York.  If  these 
ships  are  not  economically  able  to  bring 
coal  into  New  York  or  Montreal  to  compete 
with  American  coal.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  why 
these  same  ships  can  carry  coal  more  cheaply 
farther  Inland,  nearer  to  the  source  of 
American  coal.  This  expectation  Is  par';r. 
ulnrly  difllctilt  to  undersrtand  In  view  of  t'.e 
price  advantages  of  Areerlran  coal  In  the 
Ontario  market  even  In  relation  to  Nova  Sco- 
tlan coal,  American  bituminous  has  ranced 
between  50  cents  and  SI  t>elow  the  prlre  of 
Nova  Scotlan  cna!  at  Toronto,  which  rereivps 
about  half  of  the  American  exports  of  coal 
to  Canada,  Next  to  Toronto  the  larpe'^t  mnr- 
ket  for  American  bituminous  is  In  Windsor 
and  northern  Ontario,  where,  of  cou^r'^e  Br'.t- 
l.'?h  or  Nova  Scotlan  coal  would  be  at  nv^rh 
greater  dL«;advantBge. 

The  conclusion  Is  then  that  American  coal 
may  obtain  a  further  advantaee  in  the  eastern 
Province  cf  Quebec  and  will  be  at  no  greater 
handicap  In  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The 
reasons  as  stated  are  that  space  at  ballast 
rates  Is  not  now  utilized  for  the  Importation 
of  British  coal  to  North  Atlantic  and  Cana- 
dian ports  and  hence  there  l.s  no  reason  to 
expect  that  It  will  be  utilized  to  a  ^renter 
extent  In  the  Grc»at  Lakra  area  where  Ameri- 
can coal  costs  about  %l  loss  than  at  Montreal. 

Nova  Scotia  mines  are  now  operating  at 
capacity  of  about  8.000,000  tons  a  year,  and  It 
is  unlikely  that  this  can  be  more  than  douMed 
within  a  short  space  of  time  under  econom- 
ical conditions  of  operation.  Furthermore, 
Nova  Scotia  would  have  no  greater  advantriLtes 
by  the  seaway  in  tlie  movement  westward 
than  American  producers  would  have  in  th© 
movement  ea.=tw9rd.  for  both  now  use  small 
canal  carriers  in  this  trade  and  both  would 
be  able  to  use  larger,  more  economical  bulk 
carriers  In  both  directions.  On  tlie  basis  of 
the  past  trade  records  and  In  view  of  limita- 
tions of  capacity  of  Nova  Scotia  mi:  e'  ci^« 
Is  Justified  In  concluding  that  tiiert  ls  no 
foreseeable  danper  to  the  Anierlnm  n^irkct 
of  coal  in  the  Province  of  Or.tir:  i 

DISPLACEMENT   OF   COAL    BY    ^V.^T^R    r C V,  ER 

Technically  it  Is  true  that  a  given  .'im-  \v.\X, 
Of  hydroelectricity  lias  ati  equiva'.er.?  value 
In  terms  of  coal,  T;.-,  S*  Lawrence  pr-ije^^t 
would  make  available  a  tctal  of  13,200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  to  lae  divided 
equally  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Canadian  half  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  substitute  for  'coal  for  the  r(  n.^^on 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  would  p.-Mb.bly 
develop  other  water-power  sites  if  the  St. 
LawTence  River  is  not  deteloped.  The  Amer- 
ican share  —  6,600,000,000  kllowatt-hours 
would  be  the  equivalent,  on  thr  conservative 
basis  of  1  pound  of  coal  per  1  1:;:  w.itt-liour, 
of  3,300.000  tons  of  coal. 

It  Is  erroneous,  hcwev(>r,  to  cn^ ider  this  • 
loss  cf  an  existing  ma:ket  f-rr  c;  al  l::  the 
experience  of  the  la5t  8  years  it  has  been 
proved  that  low-co.st  watrr  p  wer  creates  Its 
own  market  for  er.rrpy  wh:rh  wuld  net  ex- 
ist otherwise  F\irth'rm  ,re,  low-ccst  elec- 
tr:".-y   expLi.d,?    the   n;hrk^t  for   cceU   becaus* 
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APPENDIX  TO  THI-:  COXGRESSIOXAL  PKCORD 


of  the  response  rf  don.eMir  c^  :;~\n::»"r>  to 
lev.'  rate-,  where  a  50-ppn.t  :,••  r- ci  :  • .  :;  i:i 
rates  often  causes  a  lOO-pfr;  p!,'  ».x.;nr.r-;  n 
In  consumption  of  elt-ctricity  A^  'h>  -fi:i.e 
time  Icw-co't  electricity  encourapf  ?  ircii:-- 
trial  expansion  which  1",  turi;  u".li/e-  n.c-^ 
coal  For  the*e  reasc:.'  :,  •^•  T*  !■,:;• -'•pp  Val- 
ley area  In  1934  or.ly  54(.  C^'  0  ti  :.?  of  t  j1  v.-  re 
conjjuinrd  In  the  grnenr, .i  n  cf  el  > 'r:c."y. 
wherf-as  In  1940  this  coiisumpticn  h^.;  i::- 
cr»-;i'ed  tn  1,891.000  tons,  nn  Incrcii.'-'-  ■  f  -l- 
nv  t  250  percent,  In  spite  of  tl.e  fact  that 
dutiiii?  that  pcTlctl  the  States  In  this  arra  in- 
crt^as<  d  hydroelectric  capacity  t  a  \'  rv  r  :.- 
•tderable  extent.  Ht-nce  the  St  Lawrt-nce  hy- 
drnt'lectric  project  should  be  iccked  upon  not 
B.-^  dl.-placlrg  coal  consijinption  but  as  a 
XECtiicd  of  encouraging  the  utilization  cf  elec- 
tricity and  expa;is!on  uf  Indu-stry  which  will 
Inevitably  require  the  ln!-tnllattcn  of  addi- 
tional steam-gonernting  stations  In  order  to 
meet  the  expanded  demand 

For  the  reasons  gi".  f:i  i-.b  '.>  the  S'  Law- 
rence Survey  of  the  D- j  .i;  tin;  :.t  ,t  Cini- 
merce  has  come  to  il.r  t  c  <Sv;.-:i  n  'li.it  the 
cla  nis  of  the  coal  opt  rati  r  and  tl..'  n.u.e 
workers  ccncomin?'  the  d;-a-tnii-  trTecr  tf 
the  St.  Lawrence  proj.^ct  up*  u  th.e  r^  .il  ;:.- 
diis'rif'  are  unfcup.drd  In  fart,  uu^uptx.rttcl 
by  p.4^•  t'xpenenci',  aid  ciir.p'.'itly  tri.  i.ei.u,. 
Very  truly  yciir-. 

N    R    Danielian, 
D:r^i:o^.  S:    Laurrni.e  Surity. 


Brotherheod  of  Electrical  Workers  Sup- 
port St.  Lawrence  Project 
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or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

(^F  (A!  rrorvT  v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu   ■Hull.  Ju:y  :.'J.  l'J4l 


Mr  V(X:>:;iIls  .if  C.iUfrmi.v  Mr. 
Bi.H\«k.  r,  !i>>  K:\';,^  and  H-itlx  t.-  Coir.- 
m!nrt>  o!  \(.:^irh  I  a:^i  ;v  :n«rr.b«  i  h.us  b- •  n 
h(>;d!!-.a  t\h,\u -".■.>■  h.  ;>rir-.c.<  on  th'  S". 
Lrvvt'iv  ■  project.  In  this  ror.n'^'-'-.or-  I 
nni  r'v:  '  ^  -.r-iclMcir  \\\i.h  rr.v  !o:r.:^.vk.'^  *ho 
followirr  .)•:.,'  .  '.r  ::\  t!-o  J.^im^.i!  ;  f  ;h-^ 
Broth.  i:o:d  ■:  EI.cT.cal  Worker  a:id 
OpoiaU.;  .- 

IFrcm  the  Journal  of  Electrlc.I  Wr.k.r^  .i-.d 

Operators  of  July  ia4l  i 
HtTE  Pourr:   OTTrtT   iN'.orv^p   iv   pr    L\w- 

RFN    F       v'''^V.\     s     C.-NTK  >    IK.-^Y    DrrFNTS 
TR.AN>FORr\T:<    N       .AND       HYDRi'FiroTRIC       De- 

B.\Tr 

O:  CO  again  the  St  L.OA:--';'Cf  prrject  has 
Clin-  Into  the  limt:!  h*^  of  publir  :^:-e:\. 
tlon— this  time,  perh.,;v-.  tr  sMy  i;:-.t;l  t'r.e 
plan  becomes  n  reality. 

The  St.  Lawrence  development  contem- 
plates ft-  combination  scanty  and  hvdro- 
electrtc  power  project  The  sea wp.y  plan 
would  prtividc  for  a  iii.ifitd  w  .tc:  rr.to  tr-  -.Vi 
the  Great  L.ikes  to  t.'ie  A-'..;!n:  Occ;':'..  a  dis- 
tance of  2.637  miles.  Bv  f,>.r  t!ie  euat.  ;  ;  cr- 
.-tlon  of  this  extvr.s.v;-  niuiae  l-.lt;;;-.v,-,v.  l-.V-.v- 
erer.  Is  already  ir.  existence.  I'  cc-..-.-:.^  rf 
the  natural  w.it.rw.o.s  of  the  I.ikc^  ar.d  ro.  r< 
plus  the  locks  and  canals  which  ere  tl. 
product  cf  n-.nn'.--  industry.  Onlv  25S  r.-.il.s 
less  than  10  percent  cf  tlie  t>  tal'  rc:F..':i:i  to 
be  complied  T;;e  '..-nccmpleted  scci-.i? 
woK'.d  require  the  rcnsrruct; -n  n:  ndd;::o-.a 
Ics  k-  to  accoroinodate  vcs.se'.s  '.o  th^  varv.r.j 
w.iter  levels  which  ac^rrecute  approxmiatc'.y 
6.""0  ;ei:  between  L..kc  Siipcricr  ai.u  St.  Law- 


rence tidt water,  and  the  dredging  of  channels 
in    certain    places    to    a   minimum   depth   of 
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coNS"H"  t:    %•   rfq'.":rf.mfnts 

;d;'.._::.t:   lc'.k<  wculd  be  re- 


Or. ^-incd   cr 

quired  at  the  following  points:  In  the  St. 
A!ary's  R.ver.  connecting  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron:  in  the  International  Rapids  section 
cf  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  bordering  New 
York;  and  at  the  Sculanf^cs  and  Lachlnes 
Canals,  both  of  which  are  in  Canada.  Addi- 
ticnal  dredging  would  be  required  In  the  St. 
Mary's  River.  In  Lake  St.  Clair  and  its  two 
connecting  rivers,  and  at  the  Welland  Canal 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 


pp.crt' 


r:ON   OPS   LIVING  st.and.\rds 


The  desirability  of  a  na visible  waterway 
fr^  m  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  has  long  been  recognized  by 
many  pecp'.e  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  ti.e  fir^t  proposal  therefor  having 
originated  mere  than  a  century  ago.  An 
appreciation  of  power  aspects  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project,  however,  naturally  depended 
upon  the  development  cf  applied  electricity 
and  accordinsly  was  of  more  recent  origin. 
But  in  later  years,  especially  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  the  power  side  of  the 
project  has  received  an  ever-growing 
emphasis. 

The  I:  -r:.!-.  ;\  1  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
ir.cal  W.ik-:-  ;.  ,  i,  og  advocated  the  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  resources.  This  pol- 
icy is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the 
first  step  on  the  way  to  an  increase  In  living 
'tar.dard.';  is  an  Increase  in  prcauctive  capac- 
i:;-  In  the  f;  Id  of  economic  production, 
(['■-ir.c  entrey  is  the  most  versatile  and 
be    n.i'.e  .-:  fjrre  .<;ubjcct  to  man's  control. 

C  :.-:  tent  w.'h  us  general  policy,  there- 
fore, the  I.  B  E  W.  has  supported  the  St. 
Lawrence  hyd;  t;t,-ric  project.  As  longago 
a-  1924.  I  B  E  V.'.  International  President 
J..;i.'  ~  P  N  ,cn.;:.  m  rved  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ccmmissicn  of  the  United  States  under  the 
chalrm.~;nship  cf  the  then  Secretary  cf  Com- 
meice.  Herbert  Kcover.  Tlie  Commission  sub- 
muted  an  exhaustive  report,  based  upon  a 
2-year  study  and  n  consideration  of  the  many 
earlier  erpincering  and  social  reports,  in 
which  It  reccnimonded  both  the  ccnstructlon 
cf  the  St.  Lav.rcnce-Grcat  Lakes  seaway  and 
th.e  St  Lawrence  power  prrject  In  ccoperaticn 
wrh  the  Dominion  cf  Canada.  T.Js  report, 
as  ar  those  preceding  and  foUowlnc  likewise 
did.  recoe;ni2cd  the  special  brnrfits  which  New- 
York  would  derive  from  the  procram  and. 
accrrduiply.  recommended  i  form.ula  wherein 
the  State  cf  Ne-v  Y  rk  wcutd  bear  a  prcpcr- 
tlcnate  share  of  -oo  ccst.  This  point  l'^  em- 
phasised because  seme  opponents  of  the  piD- 
pram  fester  the  Impression  that  the  cost  cf 
the  power  development  would  be  distributed 
on  an  taxpayers  without  retrnrd  to  benefits,  an 
lmprc;sica  contrary  to  reniities. 

ACTION  Di:i-F:iHED 

Every  administration  since  Wilson's  has 
favored  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
both  major  parties  have  adopted  reccmmen- 
datlcns  to  that  end  President  Hoover  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  with  Canada  which  provided  for^ 
Its  joint  development  by  both  countries, 
which  was  submitted'  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  Noveir:fx>r  1932.  Tliereafter  there 
were  exten.-;ve  hearings  and  debates.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Com.merce,  the 
Federal  pn-.vcr  Corn.missicn,  the  Power  '  Au- 
thority cf  r::e  State  of  New  Ycrk.  13  State 
governments,  and  r.un-'-r-us  commercial  and 
industrial  lntere,<v  an  i  private  associations 
wen'  en  record  m  favor  cf  proceeding  with 
the  -eawav  and  pew  r  projec'e. 

Tr.e  dee!  pn.e:  t  w  ,s  opposed  by  repre- 
ss. :.:..::ves  cf  int-r:nil  waterways,  railroads, 
a:  d  A-.,::'.-;c  ano  Guif  coast  ports  on  the 
kt  'ir.ci.-  ::..••  •hey  would  be  injured  by  auch 
a  ^f  .V. .,y  and  tha<  its  benefits  would  not 
Justify  it.<  cc^t.  Finally,  In  March  1934.  the 
treaty  was  submit'ed  to  a  vote.    In  t;-.e  mcan- 
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time  the  dtpression  was  taking  Its  toll  and 
the  cast  l  actors  had  asEUmed  relatively 
greater  Importance.  Though  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  -oted  in  favor  of  ratification,  the 
measure  fal  ed  for  lack  of  the  required  two- 
'  thirds  vote,  A  new  emergency  new  brings 
the  entire  subject  once  again  to  the  fore- 
ground. 

The  hydr<  electric  project  calls  for  the  con- 
struction oi  a  power  plant  at  the  Interna- 
tional Rapjds  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  water  flow  at  the  rapids  averages 
about  220.0)0  cubic  feet  per  second,  capable 
of  produciEg  about  1.650.000  kiloiratts,  cf 
which  the  United  States"  share  would  be 
approximat<  ly  820.000  kilowatts.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  this  capacity  an  annual 
average  upn-ards  cf  5.700.000.0C0  kilowatt- 
hours  coul^  be  produced  for  the  United 
Slates  and  iin  equal  amount  for  Canada. 

By  themselves  these  fi!gures  fail  to  reflect 
the  profoun  1  social  and  economic  signlfleance 
of  the  power  project.  Substantial  though  it 
is,  the  relationship  of  the  St.  Lawrence  poten- 
tial capacit;  of  820,000  kilowatts  and  poten- 
tial annual  production  of  5,700,000.000  kilo-" 
watt-hours,  to  total  United  States  capacity  of 
apprGXimat<  ly  41,000,000  kilowatts  and  total 
United  Stales  production  of  about  147.000,- 
000.000  kiloH-att-hours.  may  easily  lead  to  an 
underestimj  tion  of  the  Importance  to  the 
American  cc  oncmy  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
developmen  ..  More  revealing  in  appraising 
the  value  o;  the  project  is  the  fact  that  the 
defense  program  is  actually  confronted  with 
a  power  shcJtage.  That  shortage  is  bcund  to 
grow  increasingly  acute  within  a  very  short 
time  for  theJ  reason  that  real  defense  produc- 
tion, as  diitinguished  from  plannmg  and 
tooling,  is  ^ly  now  beginning  to  get  under 
way.  Electfflc  power  is  the  most  universally 
essential  elefcnent  In  modern  industrial  pro- 
duction. Y»t  estimates  of  electrlc-pcwer  rt- 
qtilrements  jfor  the  near  future  disclose  a 
capacity  shortage  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
million  kilott-atts — subject  to  Indefinite  re- 
vision upwafd. 

This  actual  and  prospective  power  shortage 
may  be  thei  gravest  impediment  to  our  de- 
fense effort.!  even  as  it  constituted  a  serious 
difficulty  dui-lng  the  last  war  and  is  causing 
Increasing  ([ifncu'.ties  In  Canada's  prcsrnt 
strutigles.  I'cver  Is  more  Important  today 
than  ever  b<fO!e  because  of  the  great  metal- 
lurgical and  chemical  industries  eunaged  in 
the  produdlon  of  aluminum,  macneslum. 
and  met.al  i  llcys.  The  Ofla?e  of  Production 
Mai^agemeni  has  estimated  that  B!umin\im 
production  ilcne  will  absorb  1  COO.OCO  kilo- 
watts in  a<ldltional  capacity  Tlie  United 
States  is  no  F  Importing"  234  COO  kilowatts  of 
capacity  from  Canada  In  the  Bu.Talo-Nip.gara 
area,  in  spit. >  of  which  there  Is  a  shortaee  of 
power  for  exiting  requirements  In  that  vicin- 
ity. But  thjp  increasing  burden  which  Hie 
war  has  imposed  upon  Canada,  especially 
since  the  loss  to  Great  Britain  of  the  electro 
processing  v  hlch  had  formerly  been  done  In 
Norway,  has  made  the  power  problem  addi- 
tionally cri  ical  there.  Canadian  industry 
has  not  beci  able  to  participate  fully  in  aid- 
ing Great  B  Italn  bccau.se  her  Industrial  ex- 
pansion is  conditioned  upon  a  power  expan- 
sion. Since  it  Is  probable  that  Canada  will 
shortly  be  c  bilged  to  cease  the  exportation 
of  electrical  energy  to  the  United  States, 
which  she  h  is  the  right  to  do  under  existing 
agreements,  the  situation  in  the  Buflalo- 
Nlagara  area  will  be  even  further  aggravated. 
xThe  New  York  area  is  not  the  only  one 
faced  with  ;  lower  shortages.  Many  sections 
of  the  coun  ry  are  having  a  similar  experi- 
ence. The  d  cfense  program  has  expanded  so 
rapidly  that  Estimates  of  future  IcaCs  become 
obsolete  wit  lin  a  period  of  2  or  3  months. 
The  problem  ccnfronting  these  responsible 
for  United  Si  atrs  defense  Is  therefore  crTicial. 
And  as  the  liorizcn  Ls.  searched  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  miUl  m  kilowatts  of  addit.onal  power 
sources  the  £  t.  Lawrence  looms  as  the  lar-cst 
single  source  available.  Its  potential  capac- 
ity makes  it  the  second  largest  single  dam 
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power  source  In  the  world,  exceeded  only  by 
Grand  Coulee 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  con- 
demned by  certain  groups  on  the  grounds 
that  the  urgency  of  the  defense  needs  make 
the  development  Impractical  It  is  contended 
by  those  opponents  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
would  require  workers  and  materials  of  all 
kinds  which  could  be  assigned  to  such  project 
only  at  the  expense  of  more  vital  defense 
needs.  Opponents  also  insist  that  the  con- 
struction could  not  be  completed  soon  enough 
to  be  of  value  in  the  present  emergency. 
There  are  other  grounds  of  opposition  too, 
including  those  which  reject  the  program  as 
being  uneconomical  because  it  would  injure 
some  communities  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  would  benefit  others. 

It  is  curious  that  the  same  emergency 
arguments  were  used  in  the  period  of  World 
War  1.  and  yet  during  the  years  of  depre-sion 
the  pt eject  was  dismissed  as  one  which  was 
unnecessary  and  which  we  could  not  p.flord. 
Tlie  premises  purporting  to  support  conclu- 
sions that  the  St.  LawTence  development  will 
be  too  lare  to  affect  defense  benpficially  have 
been  Disclosed  as  gratuitous  assumptions. 
Last  month  the  council  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management — which  mcludes  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  in  its 
memljershlp — went  on  record  in  favor  of 
"both  the  waterway  and  elcctric-pcwer  phases 
of  the  project  as  part  of  the  all -cut  deiense 
effort  '  President  Roosevelt  has  shown  the 
lack  of  logic  of  those  who  oppose  the  St  Law- 
rence program  because  it  will  require  about 
4  years  to  complete,  while  they  endois-  a 
battleship-building  program  which  requires 
at  least  as  long.  Moreover  bv  the  Presi- 
dent'.«  allocation  last  October  of  »1  OOO.OOO  of 
defense  funds  to  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  preliminary 
borings,  .soil  analyses,  and  survevs.  it  has  been 
estimuied  that  a  full, year  has  been  saved  in 
the  tune  required  for  completion  of  construc- 
tion. -'' 

It  1^  obvious  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
will  not  of  itself  meet  the  Nation's  power 
demands  But  as  the  most  Important  re- 
maming  source  of  undeveloped  hvdroelectric 
power,  it  cannot  be  neglected.  Furthermore, 
it  woyld  serve -one  of  the  most  highly  indus- 
trialized sections  of  the  Nation  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  New  Yoik  State 
power  authority  have  concluded  that  St.  Law- 
rence power  can  be  economicallv  transmitted 
300  miles.  This  wotild  include  not  onlv  Uoper 
New  York  but  the  entire  Stat?,  northern 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  most  of 
New  England,  an  area  with  a  population  of 
13.000,000  In  an  emlei-gency  It  could  serve 
the  area  bounded  by  Chicago,  on  the  west. 
Washington,  D  C  ,  on  the  south,  and  Boston 
en  the  north 

The  economy  with  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  can  be  developed  Is  no  less  important 
than  Us  volume.  Tlie  cheapest  power  source 
in  the  United  States  today  is  Bonneville, 
whore  the  at-site  rate  is  £14  50  per  kilowatt- 
year  This  in  turn  compares  with  the  typical 
charge  of  $26  75  per  kilowatt-year  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  power  plant,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  cheapest  power  sources.  Yetethe  Federal 
Power  Commission's  engineers  estimate  that 
the  cost  per  kilowatt-year  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  will  be  less  than  $12.50.  Such  econom- 
ical prcductlon  makes  the  olsperslon  of  Its 
use  over  a  great  area  economical,  for  even 
with  the  added  cost  of  transmission,  the 
power  will  sell  for  less  than  in  any  other 
region. 

Nor  would  this  project  destroy  the  value  of 
existing  generating  facilities.  The  present 
peak  lead  in  the  area  primarily  tc  be  served 
Is  about  3  300  000  kilowatts  It  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  by  1945  the  require- 
ments will  reach  5.394  000  kilowatts,  a  load 
far  in  excess  of  prospective  capacity  In 
term.s  of  economical  cost,  which  concerns  the 
entire  Nation  since  so  great  a  proportion  of 


the  defense  industry  is  located  in  that  area, 
the  St.  Lawrence  assunjes  even  greater  im- 
portance. The  commercial  rates  of  electricity 
in  New  York  State  are  the  highest  in  the 
country,  and  except  for  iwame  Niagara  hydro- 
power,  it  has  Industrial  feleciric  rates  higher 
than  most  States.  , 

In  relation  to  defense  pr  .to  normal  peace- 
time industry,  thereforej  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  has  unique  vu-tues  Because  of  Its 
urgencies,  mo,?t  of  the  figures  here  presented 
relate  to  defense.  But  t|tre  Is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  power  developments  effects 
in  ncrm.al  times.  Becai^Ee  of  the  present 
high  cost  of  electricity  ih  New  York  State, 
the  residential  use  of  electHcliy  there  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  United  jBtaies  as  a  whole. 
The  average  residential  toi'S'Umer  in  New 
York  State  uses  less  than  nklf  of  the  electrical 
energy  used  by  the  averaie  residential  con- 
sumer in  the  communities  served  bv  the 
T   V  A 

The  benefits  of  the  St.'  Lawrence  project 
promise  to  stimulate  indibtry  by  economic 
production  and  at  the  sam4  time  increase  the 
American  standard  of  llvir*  These  benefits 
will  not  be  at  the  expense  if  other  indurtries 
or  of  other  communities.  1  Cheaper  prcduc- 
tlon based  on  sound  economics  benefits  all 
markets  reached  by  such  pit)ducticn,  and  the 
interchange  of  products  b^ween  all  regions 
of  the  United  States  Is  spch  that  all  will 
benefit.  t 

If  the  narrow  standards  lof  private  profit 
are  to  be  relied  on,  however,,  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  will  never  be  undertaken  But  stand- 
ards of  private  profit  are  not  valid  if  economic 
production  Is  the  object lve[  Private  profits 
are  too  frequently  increased  bv  reducing  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hanfa,"  economic  pro- 
duct  ion  will  always  destroy  [disproportionate 
profits.  The  American  eco|nomy.  including 
Its  emergency  defense  program,  has  already 
suffered  severe  Jolts  because  cf  the  "do 
nothing"  complacency  of  thtse  whose  habits 
and  training  led  them  to  coiiluse  profits  with 
production.  ! 

Likewise,  there  is  no  merit.'ln  the  bland  and 
appeasing  counsel  that  tl)e  St  Lawrence 
project  should  be  put  off  un{il  a  sunnier  day 
There  Is  a  power  shortage  new.  There  is  an 
airplane  shortage  now  Thwo  Is  a  transpor- 
tation shortage  now.  Therej  is  a  shortage  of 
processed  light  and  heavy  metals  from  which 
the  instruments  of  defense!  must  be  made. 
Without  the  needed  powir,  without  th«^ 
needed  airplanes,  and  wltliout  the  needed 
Ehlps.  there  may  never  be  a  sunnier  day. 


National    .\»ror.rutic     .Associ.^iion    .Ac^\o- 

Cc-ife.s    Sir.iMe    r.oartmert    ot     Dtfi.n.^e 

V>;l:i  A'.-  Forte  Beinp  Givt-ii  Dcservtd 
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Tuesday  Jnlv  29[  1941 


Mr.  RANDOLPil  :  ir.  Speaker,  the 
fight  for  a  separate  air  lorce  is  continuing 
with  Increased  vigor.  Latest  support 
comes  from  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association,  which  is,  as  Ja.  k  Purccll  said 
In  the  Washington  Timc-H' i^^id  today,  a 
"long  step  forward  in  the  congressional 
drive  to  create  an  independent  air  force." 


)::-  0 
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INVINCIBLF  An.  r  ncr  n:  ;  :n  p 
Action  of  thi-  b.  tv  w,,^  t..kt;'  by  tl-.e 
beard  of  directoii«.  It  >  (:■  '/.'  \t  d  b\  th:^ 
large.'-t  andclde.«i  aviat;  n  ^:^>:\]:  \i\  Aitn  i- 
ica  that  such  a  dopiiitmcnt.  u;-!-. 
divisions  of  land,  sea,  and  an  \\ . 
insure  the  de\elopnu^nt  of  "ar.  in.  .ik  bio 
air  force,"  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  board, 
whose  membership  is  drawn  fioni  all 
branches  of  aviation.  The  rcsolut: n 
follow.- :  I 

Tho  present  war  has  revolutionized  m.etln  da 
of  warfare  and  shown  ttie  vital  necessity  for 
the  closest  cev'iieration  atnd  unity  of  command 
between  all  figHting  forces,  with  emphasis 
upon  air  power. 

The  War  Deptrlment  has  recently  leor- 
ganlzed  the  Air  dorps,  cileating  a  semiautono- 
mous  air  ferce,  wi'.hih  the  Deparlmtnt, 
V.'hlle  this  reorghnizatl(in  is  •  step  forward, 
N.  A.  A.  t)elieves  It  does  not  offer  a  solution 
to  the  national-defense'  pro'jlem  It  d<je.s  not 
guarantee  the  fu.lest  cccpe r.itlon.  coordina- 
tion, and  development  which  we  believe  nec- 
essary in  the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces 

N.  A.  A.  therefore  r«Ci  mmcnds  that  the 
President  of  the  United  S-ates  promptly  call 
upon  the  proper  .executive  oflScers  and  M.  in- 
bers  of  Congress  to  maie  a  study  lookinj  j 
reorganization  of  the  w'ar  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments with  a  view  to  consolidation  into  «!ie 
Department  of  National  De-fense.  headed  ly 
a  Cabinet  officer,  and  subdivided  into  thee 
divisions  cf  land,  sea,  and  air,  each  he..ci,  d 
by  an  TJnder  Secretary  Such  a  single  Dt  - 
partment  of  National  Defense,  we  believe  \\..l 
t)est  serve  the  countiy  by  Insuring  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Army  and  Navy  of  h;rl.^  st 
pfficlenLy,  together  with  a"ir  invincibl  air 
force,  all  properly  coordinated. 

AVIATION  LEADERS  DRAFT  REPORT 

The  resolution  was  drafted  by  n  ■  ub- 
committee  of  the  N  A  A  b  ;.:d  a;)- 
pointed  last  month  u.id.  i  ih>  ti.ui:  man- 
ship  of  Frank  A.  Tichrnor,  ol  Ntw  Yoik. 
Other  membvrs  of  the  siibcommn;'  ;i;  : 
Earle  L.  Johnson,  Cleveland.  OJ.:n; 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Jr.."Wa;hinpton  D.  C  ; 
Lt.  A.  H.  Near.  Loub-vir.!  F^y  ,  .;;k1  Wuvne 
Parrish,  Washington,  DC. 

I  know  these  men  and  can  say  since  1 1  ly 
that  their  judgment  is  hiohly  important. 
Their  recommendatiotis  will  be  regarded 
with  favor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  con^iend  the  National 
Aeronautic  A55cciatiofti  for  its  ccuiar^e 
and  foresight  by  its  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  single  dcpartm.t'nt  of  national  de- 
fense. We  5hould  hnve  a  streamlined 
and  unified  department  of  n:i'e>:.,.;  ci  - 
fense  instead  of  the  now  .'-ep.iiHU  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  Under  legisla- 
tion which  I  sponsor  these  departm-  ni- 
v.'culd  become  important  segments  of  a 
single  defense  command  and  our  air  force 
would  become  a  .separtte  part  of  the  uni- 
fied whole.  Our  three  important  fiphting 
forces— Army.  Navy,  and  air  force- 
should  be  welded  into  one  efficient  de- 
fense machine  under  leadership  of  one 
coordinating  head  who  would  sit  at  the 
Cabinet  table  and  speak  for  all  branr I,  .s 
of  our  fighting  forces.  There  may  h  ive 
been  a  time  when  we  could  afford  :he 
luxury  of  separate  War  and  Navy  D  ■- 
partments.  Such  a  time  has  become  his- 
tory with  the  swift-moving  conflicts  of 
the  last  20  months. 

AtR    POWER    NEEDS    fTS    OW  ^;    l!nME 

Our  air  power  cannot  be  ci.\<:::i-rd 
under  the  framcwoik  cf  la:.ci  i,„a.:  and 
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sea.  power.  It  shouW  be  given  a  home  of 
its  own.  It  must  be  controlled  m&d  di- 
rected by  men  whose  entire  life  has  been 
^  devoted  to  the  ut  of  preparing  aztd  wag- 
ing war  from  the  air.  The  Boldler  and 
the  sailor  is  no  more  qualified  to  direct 
the  building  of  America's  air  strength 
and  to  control  its  employment  in  war 
than  either  is  qualified  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  other.  Until  we  realise 
that  vital  fact,  our  air  force  can  never 
become  a  highly  potent  factor  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

We  must  liberate  our  air-fighting 
power  from  under  the  bushel  that  is  now 
hiding  Its  true  light.  I  know  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  not  placed  sulHcient  em- 
phasis on  air  power. 

The  National  Aeronautic  Association 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  forthright 
declaration  on  this  increasingly  impor- 
tant subject.  I  am  sure  other  Members 
of  Con»rress  who  sponsor  separate  air 
force  bills  join  with  me  In  commendation 
of  the  leadership  of  this  organization  in 
the  flght  which  i.s  being  waged  with  vigor. 

We  are  all  interested  in  making  certain 
that  future  development  of  United  States 
air  power  will  be  placed  in  the"hands  of 
those  who  have  only  one  responsibihty — 
maximum  development.  We  can  make 
the  United  States  air  force  the  most  efTi- 
clent  and  powerful  in  the  world,  and  to 
achieve  thi.s  I  feel  every  military  plane 
in  the  Nation  should  be  under  one  com- 
mand. That  i.s  rt-al  unity — the  essence 
of  our  national  defense. 

A   Ht.^KING    IS   NEEDED    NOW 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  there 
is  a  doterminod  effort,  and  I  hope  a  suc- 
ct«;?ful  ont',  to  ire  this  i.ssue  adequately 
Ronf  into  by  a  commutee  cf  this  House. 
We  must  join  forces  in  seeing  to  it  that 
no  proper  steps  are  overlooked  in  gain- 
in^  ihi.s  goal.  Now,  not  lattr.  is  the  time 
to  go  forward.  Our  Nation's  fighting 
stri^nKth  is  our  chief  conoern. 
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RADIO  .-XDnRI^S  OF  HON    FRED  BRADLEY 
OK   MICHIGAN 


Mr.  BRADLEY  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp- -ik' r.  under  1- .iv;  cranted  to  extend 
my  re.'r.ark.-  m  the  Record,  I  mclud-  the 
foiicwinu-  ladio  addre.-s  I  made  o\tr  radio 
station  WSOO,  Sault  Ste.  Mane  Mich 
July  23.  Iu41: 

^' •  ■''  •  '■■■  Pi  C-:/:i".''.T  ■•;  !ii»'>-S;'>^t'  ct  Muri- 
el..'. .',  tf.-t'ai:  mnr.v  cf  you  .-nxLVis  a:id  c::.~- 
t;i-.-.d  nKthrr.v  a:u!  f,t-!urs  ^'.-..^e  .-  u?  are 
In  tJ'.p  Arr-y  r.-hcr  thrcuch  tlie  nifcia:-:  cf 
the  sel'C-.ivc  service  cr  through  the  N.iticnal 


Guard,  had  be«n  writing  me  Mklng  whether 
or  not  your  oons  will  get  out  of  the  serviea 
after  their  year  of  training  la  ever.  I  pre- 
dict the  answer  will  be,  "No."  You  ask 
whether  or  not  they  may  be  lent  overseas. 
I  muat  reply  bluntly.  "Tee."  Then  you  com- 
plain that  you  were  deceived  Into  thinking 
that  yo\iT  aona  were  merely  going  Into  train- 
ing and  that  If  the  Congreee  now  keeps 
them  In  uniform  It  will  be  breaking  faith 
with  those  boys  and  with  you  That  is 
probably  true  in  the  first  part  only  You 
were  cruelly  de<>elved  by  both  Presidential 
candidates  last  fall  and  by  many  political 
spokesmen.  However,  the  National  Guard 
and  selectlTe  service  so-called  training  acts 
both  stated  that  these  boys  might  be  kept 
in  service  after  a  year  "If  the  CongresB  then 
thought  that  necessary "  I  fear  powers 
which  always  had  belonged  to  the  Congress 
but  which  have  lately  been  usurped  by  the 
President  have  been  exercised  by  him  to  put 
us  Into  such  a  precarious  position  that  we 
cannot  now  back  down.  It  Is  very  true  that 
most  of  our  Army  still  Is  but  very  little 
trained  antf  very  poorly  equipped,  but  the 
coach  has  trotted  owr  team  out  on  the  field 
Just  as  It  Is,  the  whistle  Is  about  to  blow. 
and  It  Is  too  late  to  pull  the  line  cf  trainees 
off  the  field  and  trot  out  another  team  with- 
out even  uniforms  and  which  never  even  saw 
the  game  before  Where  would  our  veteran 
Regular  Army  backnelds  run  with  the  ball 
then? 

Last  fall  we  had  two  coaches  a.skms;  ycu 
for  the  Job.  We  had  a  Presidential  political 
campaign  in  progress  Did  either  or  both 
of  these  coaches  fool  you  with  false  prom- 
ises and  golden  words?  Have  you  a  right 
to  feel  ycu  were  being  deceived  by  what  you 
were  told  or  what  you  read  dur::.g  that 
campalgr..  and  particularly  when  Congrpss 
was  debating  the  Selective  Service  Act''  Let 
us  see  what  made  so  many  of  yeu  write  me 
then,  protesting  my  stand  in  oppositicr.  to 
warlike  moves  which  I  felt  sure  w'ould  even- 
tuttUv  lead  us  into  active  participation  in 
.somebody  else's  war:  and  I  recall  also  those 
mp.ny  lette.--'^  m  which  so  mdr.y  of  you  told 
me  that  you  theueht  fhe  "up.ivers.il  ti'ain- 
Ing"  bill  would  to  a  g.r.od  flung  i'ou  were 
being  kidded  by  political  candidate?,  by  ad- 
ministration or  warmonger  controlled  news 
writers,  and  other  war-mmded  speakers  who 
trid  vou  that  vour  boys  would  benefi:  from 
a  y»-;i:-  of  military  training,  from  a  year  cf 
hardening  up.  from  learning  how  to  shoot 
a  Bun  t(j  defend  our  country  in  case  of 
netd  W  nild  they  be  sent  overseas:  would 
they  be  permitted  to  serve  outside  of  the 
Western  Hemi^phergt  were  we  going  to  fight 
again  in  Europe'.s  constantly  recurring  wars? 
Oh,  no:  then  that  was  out  of  the  question 
because  any  war-mii.d'-d  candidate  who  h.Td 
dared  to  tell  you  then  what  they  have  advo- 
cated since  would  have  been  shouted  off  the 
platform.  Now.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair 
so  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  Boston  over  a  Nution-wide  radio  hook-up 
on  October  30.  1940— Just  at  the  very  ehd  of 
the  campaign,  v.hen  the  political  iron  was  red 
hot — Candidate  Roosevelt  said  this:  "And 
while  I  am  talking  to  you  fathers  and  moth- 
ers. I  E^lve  you  one  more  assurance.  I  have 
said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again,  and 
again,  and  again  Your  boj-s  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars."  Could 
anything  be  much  plainer  than  that  as  a 
promise?  Were  you  not  being  deceived? 
Ai^ain.  in  Philadelphia.  Just  a  week  earlier. 
Mr.  Candidate  Roosevelt  said  this:  "We  are 
arm.lng  ourselves  net  fcr  any  purpose  of  con- 
que^.'  rr  in'erven-i-n  in  foreign  disputes. 
I  repeat  .iL-an  'h  •  I  stand  on  the  platform 
of  c'.ii-  p.uty  'We  will  not  participate  In 
f.  re.c".  '.v;irs,  and  we  wil!  not  sejnd  our  Army. 
iKtvai.  cr  air  forces  to  n^nt  in  foreign  lands 
outside  c:  the  Amencas.  except  in  case  of 
a* tack  •  "  Was  that  not  deception  In  view  of 
whiit  has  been  happening  steadily  since  last 


falls  election?  Can  we  by  anv  stretch  of 
imagmatii  r.  include  Ice.ano  ..-  possibly  even 
Greenland,  as  part  of  the  Americas"  Are 
we  not  comlr.g  very-  close  to  participation  In 
foreign  wars  when  we  are  now  putting  70.000 
of  our  troops  side  by  side  with  the  belligerent 
British  troop-s  as  a  garrist^n  for  Danish  Ire- 
land 3  000  miles  away  from  our  shore*''  Were 
you  then  told  that  our  outposts  would  cover 
over  three-fourths  of  the  earth'  V*ere  ycu 
then  told  that  our  Navy  would  be  given 
orders  10  months  later  to  force  surface  ships 
or  submarines  to  come  to  the  surface  and 
be  recognlxed  or  be  shot  at?  Were  vou  then 
told  that  hundreds  of  American  Army  pilots 
would  be  stationed  in  England  today  as  "ob- 
servers" when  It  has  been  known  for  m^  nths 
that  hundred-  of  i.  ur  latent  fighter  planes 
have  never  been  removed  frr  m  their  'nipping 
cases  since  landing  li:  England  on  the  pretext 
that  It  was  necessary  for  American  Army 
mechanics  tc  a.s.senible  them''  Were  vru  told 
then  tnat  within  a  vear  the  United  States 
Army  A:r  Corps  would  be  lerrwr.s  American- 
made  bombers  tc  Enel&nd  ;:■  a  stendy  .service 
routine?  In  tact  was  it  then  even  so  much 
as  intimated  to  you  tha'  wiihm  2  months 
after  election  America  would  become  the 
arsenal  for  democracy  which  now  means  that 
W(>  8;ive  all  aid  p<  ssible  to  bUx-^d-rhlrstv. 
atheistic  Ruf-;a^  N-  you  were  not  told  any- 
thing ab<.iut  These  all  to<i  clear  warlike  moves, 
and  there  are  unquestionably  many  more 
moves  whlcli  have  already  actually  been  made 
and  about  »hich  we  shall  learn  sooner  or 
later  And  unquestionably  many  commit- 
ments have  been  made  from  which  we  shall 
in  all  probability  t>e  unable  to  back  down 
without  ha\1ng  to  shoot  our  way  cut.  There 
is — there  can  be — no  question  that  vou  were 
deceived    by  Candidate  Roosevelt   last  fall 

Now,  there  was  another  Presidential  candi- 
date last  fall;  another  man  wanted  to  coach 
our  team  on  which  your  boy  is  now  playing. 
What  did  candidate  Willkie  have  to  say  dur- 
ing the  campaign?  In  Boston  and  over  the 
National  radio  hook-up  October  12,  194(J.  Will- 
kie said  thi3.  "To  begin  with,  we  shall  not 
undertake  to  fight  anybody  else's  war.  Our 
boys  shall  sl»y  out  of  European  wars."  Was 
that  not  plain  enough?  Were  you  not  being 
deceived?  Again  among  many  other  similar 
statements  fcie  said  this:  "I  have  given  ycu 
my  pledge  many  times  over  I  will  work  for 
peace."  Has  he  worked  so  hard  for  peace  ever 
since?  Was  he  guilty  of  deception?  Of  course 
he  was.  Did  he  then,  or  at  any  other  time 
by  his  word  jor  tone  of  voice,  indicate  to  you 
that  from  tile  very  end  of  the  campaign  he 
would  be  adtocating  the  sending  of  our  sons 
overseas  to  take  part  in  somebodv  else  s  war 
in  order  to  defend  America?  Did  he  tell  you 
then  that  ^ithin  10  months  he  would  be 
advocating  that  we  establish  Armv  bases  in 
Ireland  or  Belligerent  Great  Britain  itself? 
Did  he  tell  j|ou  then  that  within  10  months 
he  would  he  advocating  the  sending  of  our 
American  Ar^ny  to  garrison  the  Britlsti  Isles. 
not  as  a  fig'lting  force  but  as  a  home  guard 
in  order  thati  British  troops  themselves  might 
be  released  far  active  fighting  duty  elsewhere? 
And.  In  pass  ng.  may  I  ask  you  if  there  was 
ever  a  great  ;r  insult  handed  the  American 
Army  or  a  greater  challenge  to  us  courage? 
Well,  after  a|l.  perhaps.  Mr  Wlllkie  may  be 
pardoned  for]  his  deception  practiced  during 
the  campalg4  because  he  may  have  been  mis- 
led by  somcAne  or  by  some  selfisli  interest. 
I  do  knowj  that  I  was  ^  member  of  a  Re- 
publican coniressionaldelegaticn  which  went 
to  PhiiadelpBia  prior  Nj  the  convention  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  strong  peace  plank 
in  our  platfiirm,  I  know  al.so  that  I  was 
among  man]|  Republican  Congressmen  who 
wired  and  wipte  and  urged  Candidate  Willkie 
to  actively  o^ose  peacetime  conscription  and 
the  atteudait  fraud  and  deception  being 
handed  to  yoi^  with  it.  Yes;  perhaps,  it  would 
be  charitabla  to  say  that  Mr.  Willkie  may 
have  been  mtled  or  misadvised,  but  I  charge 
him  with  deiiberatelv  and  maliciously   njis- 
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leading  you.  because  he  later  said  before  a 
Senate  committee  that  these  statements  and 
others  were  but  "mere  campaign  oratory." 
Personally.  I  feel  that  today,  more  than  ever 
before  in  Its  history.  America  needs  sincere 
honest  convictions,  sincere  honest  effort,  and 
sincere  honest  patriotism  far  more  than  It 
needs  mere  campaign  oratory  No;  I  cannot 
personally  accept  his  brazen  explanation,  and. 
as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  1  repudi- 
ate any  allegiance  to  Mr  Wendell  L.  Willkie. 
He  is  not  my  Republican  leader  and  has  not 
been  lor  many  months. 

During  that  campaign  I  too  was  a  candidate 
for  l^eelection.  I  told  ycu  that  I  would  con- 
tiniie  cur  aid  to  Britain  policy  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  our  own  defense  requirements 
but  that  I  considered  cur  own  rearmament 
ot  the  paramount  importance.  I  said  that  I 
would  cast  no  vote  for  anything  which  I 
considered  wcu.'d  be  a  further  step  toward 
war  for  us  New.  we  were  considering  the 
conscription  bill  toward  the  end  of  the  pri- 
mary campaign  In  which  I  could  take  no 
active  part  because  of  our  duties  in  Wash- 
Inetcn  As  I  have  said,  when  I  expressed  my 
oppcsiticn  to  it— because  I  felt  that  volun- 
tary enlistment  had  not  been  given  a  fair 
chance,  and  the  facts  proved  that  we  were 
not  then  able  to  uniform,  equip,  and  train 
the  volunteers  a?  fast  as  they  were  coming  to 
our  defense — I  learned  from  letters  that  many 
of  you  were  being  deceived  as  to  the  true 
Intent  of  the  conscription  bill,  and  hence  I 
tried  to  warn  ycu  of  the  consequences  in  my 
weekly  news  letter  of  September  5.  1940,  which 
as  usual  I  sent  to  every  newspaper  in  our 
congressional  district  for  publication.  I  held 
In  my  hand  the  copy  of  m.y  home-town  paper, 
the  Piesque  Isle  County  Advance,  from  which 
I  quote  that  news  letter  as  follows: 

■'In  the  first  place,  many  cf  my  correspond- 
ents seem  to  have  the  idea  that  such  boys  as 
are  inducted  into  the  service  will  be  there 
simply  for  training  purposes,  and  therefore 
they  assume  that  they  will  go  to  training 
camps  for  some  intensive  training  in  new 
methods  of  warfare  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  carried  out  during  the  World  War. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
under  present  plans.  (And  then  I  told  ycu 
why.  as  follows:!  The  facts  are.  as  state^  by 
General  Marshall,  there  are  insufficient  lon- 
commlssinned  and  commissioned  offlcers  In 
the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  Reserves  who  are  sufflciently  trained 
themselves  in  modern  warfare  to  undertake 
the  training  of  these  400  000  trainees  In  sep- 
arate camps  and  as  separate  units  without 
emasculating  the  present  established  units  of 
the  Regular  services  Tlierefore,  these  toys — 
as  drafted — will  be  assigned  directly  to  stand- 
ing units  in  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  for  service  anywhere  within  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  They  may  conceivably, 
therefore,  serve  not  only  in  the  United  States 
and  its  isiand  possessions  but  also  in  Alaska, 
Canal  Zone  in  Panama,  and  even  in  Central 
and  South  America  or  in  Canada  as  the 
future  needs  may  determine.  In  ether  words, 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  and  longer  if  Ccngrrcss 
later  deterrnines  they  are  necessary,  they  will 
actually  be  full-fledged  members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  under  aims 
for  the  defense  of  this  Nation." 

Thus  I  warned  you  over  10  months  ago  that 
your  boys  were  going  into  the  Regular  Army 
and  that  they  might  not  get  home  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Of  course,  they  went  into  train- 
ing— but  Just  to  the  same  extent  that  every 
pther  rookie  from  time  immemorial  has  had 
,to  go  into  training.  But  your  boj-s  were  then 
Inducted  into  the  Army,  they  will  be  again 
tomorrow,  and  the  day  after,  as  often  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  his  advisors  call  for 
them:  but  the  point  is  they  are  not  going 
Into  anything  but  the  Regular  Army.  As 
usual  when  an  unpopular  decision  has  t'^  '^ 
made,  when  a  bitter  pill  has  to  be  swa! 
the  President  passes  the  buck  back  to  t: 
Corigress  and  theoretically  the  Congress  will 
decide  whether  or  not  it  is  "necessary  "  to  keep 
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these  boys  In  the  Service  and  ln|all  probability 
whether  or  not  they  may  serte  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere — even  thoiiigh  the  Presi- 
dent new  blandly  has  ruled  that  to  be  but 
an  imaginary  line.  '■ 

Well,  my  friends,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, 1  do  not  see  what  choice  the  Congress 
can  make.  The  boys  are  alremdy  serving  on 
outpost  duty  over  three-fourths  of  the  globe. 
We  are  already  established  in  *hat  Germany 
has  long  since  declared  as  a  c(ambat  zone,  in 
Iceland  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bur  troops  are 
already  in  Trinidad.  British  Gujana,  and  may 
soon  be  in  Brazil  Our  Navy  is  rtatroilinp  each 
of  the  seven  seas  with  orders  tp  stop  all  sus- 
picious craft  for  identification 'or  to  be  shot 
at.  Many  of  our  Army  pilots  sfre  in  England 
and  wherever  England  fights,  as  obser%ers. 
but  with  American  planes  crated  up  nearby 
awaiting  assembly  by  American  mechanics. 
Our  naval  aviation  Is  at  full  war  strength  and 
is  right  behind  Britain  in  getting  priority  of 
new  American  planes  as  they  come  off  the 
production  line — and  that  navftl  air  force  is 
at  sea  with  orders  to  protect,  along  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  all  shipments  qt  ail  war  ma- 
terials as  far  as  Iceland — and  {that  includes 
Britain's  war  materiel.  And  ap  my  friends, 
don't  you  see — we  have  our  tea*)  on  the  field. 
It  is  on  the  field  adm-lttedly  lifelf  trained  in 
scm.e  instances — half  equipped,  in  more  in- 
stances. But  that  team  is  on  the  field  await- 
ing the  whistle  The  coach  put  them  out 
there.  How  can  you  expect  the  Congress. 
which  now  Is  only  the  cheer  |eader  to  pull 
the  partially  trained  line  off  the  field  and 
leave  those  experienced  backfleld  men  with 
nothing  but  a  .  entirely  untraiaed  line  ahead 
of  them— yes.  without  even  n  uniform  for 
them?  No.  my  friends.  I  thlhk  your  boys 
are  in  the  Army  line  for  the  duratiori.  I  don't 
like  to  tell  you  that  but  I  would  be  false  to 
you  if  I  did  not  speak  out  fradkly  in  answer 
to  your  letters.  | 
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ARTICLE   BV   D.WID   LAWRENCE 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Congress  is  be- 
ing bewildered  by  legislation  that  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  ^p  all  proba- 
bility the  handiwork  of  experts  at  the 
White  House,  our  American'  plan  of  life 
is  being  endangered  by  agejncies  of  the 
New  Deal  as  they  wildly  cruise  their 
course,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  pri- 
%-ate  enterprise.  Yes;  the  Congress  is 
bewildered.  We  are  asked  to  pppropriate 
$35,000,000  for  a  war  building,  and  count- 
less other  items  come  to  us  for  attention 
shrouded  with  the  sugar  coating  of  de- 
fense. Much  of  it.  unfortuoately.  is  the 
fulfillment  of  the  ambitious  program  of 
the  New  Deal.  It  is  that  continuous 
"emergency"  that  found  its  inception 
witli  the  New  Deal. 

The  distinguished  columnist  David 
Lawrence,  in  a  recent  syndicated  article, 
points  out  the  dangerous  route  that  we 


are  following.  The  whole  program  of 
Now  Deal  electric-power  development  is 
based  on  the  prinopIi'S  of  Ihr  depart- 
ment headed  by  Mr.  Ickes  of  ^;  wiiing 
control  of  industrial  power  for  political 
purposes.  It  is  a  dangerous  situation 
that  might  well  attract  the  attention  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

DAILY    WIRE    ON    NATI0N,\L     ATT'.-"S 
(By  David   Lawrence  i 

Washington — America's  $12,000,000,000  pri- 
vate utility  industry  is  in  dangc.  cf  beiig 
taken  over  permanently  by  the  administration 
with  the  war  emergency  as  the  excuse  for  the 
fulfillment  of  a  plot  that  has  been  evolving 
for  the  last  8  years. 

Violating  the  promises  solemnly  given  to 
the  Investors  who  own  the  utility  stocks  and 
bonds  of  operating  companies  as  well  as  hold- 
ing companies,  the  squc^te  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  force  the  private  oompanlcs  either  to 
sell  out  or  go  out  or  business  has  begun.  The 
tremendous  power  of  priorities  in  equipment 
and  materials  is  being  used  already  in  dis- 
criminating against  private  companies  and 
t.ie  Government  power  project  directors  are 
being  compelled  on  orders  from  Washington 
to  take  steps  that  will  forde  the  private  com- 
panies out  of  exLstence. 

On  September  21.  1932.  president  Roosevelt 
In  a  campaign  speech  at  Portland,  Oreg  .  said: 

"State-owned  or  Federal-owned  power  sites 
can  and  should  properly  be  developed  by 
G"-  vernment  itself  When  so  developed  prl- 
vat-e  capital  should  be  given  first  opportunity 
to  transmit  and  distribute  the  power  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  service  at  the  lowest  rates 
to  give  a  reasonable  profit  only." 

On  July  6.  194^,  the  Seattle  Times  in  a 
news  article  on  its  front  p»ge  said: 

"Secretary  of  tihe  Interior  Ickes  believes 
there  is  no  place  for  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
&  Light  Co.  and  similar  power  companies 
in  the  State  as  private  utilities,  says  Abe 
Fortas,  newly  appointed  public  power  divi- 
sion director.  Private  power  is  a  handicap' 
to  the  Ickes  program." 

Already  the  officials  ol  tht.  Bonneville  proj- 
ect are  refusing  to  make  a  contract  wlih  the 
Pqj-tland  General  Electric  Co.  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  power  supply  unless  tlie  latter 
agrees  to  sell  out  the  company  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Having  discouraged  the  private 
power  companies  from  tl>eir  normal  expan- 
sion, the  administration  refuses  now  to  assure 
these  companies  that  the  power  they  arc  now 
getting  from  Bonneville  will  bo  sold  to  them 
as  in  the  past,  and  hence  arrangertients  are 
on  a  month-to-month  basis  —  a  dc.iiii- 
sentence    leverage. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  big  demand  f(  r  p<^wcr 
for  defense  It  might  be  assumed  that  the 
present  shortage  Justifies  the  building  of  the 
T.  V.  A  and  the  Bonneville  projects.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  reliance  of  the  country  on 
hydroelectric  plants  Is  dangerous  and  al- 
ready drought  seasons  in  the  Southeast  have 
demonstrated  how  much  more  secure  the 
Nation  would  have  been  had  the  private 
utilities  been  permitted  to  balance  expan- 
sion between  steam  plant.s  and  hydrcielettric 
developments  as  in  the  patt 

What  really  has  happened  will-  some  day 
be  recognized  as  a  major  political  scandiil. 
In  their  anxiety  to  get  power  loads  for  the 
big  hydroelectric  projects,  the  New  Dealers 
used  their  Influence  at  Wa-ihingtcn  to  compel 
tlie  locating  of  big  defense  plants  and  indus- 
tries near  the  big  dams  of  public  puwer.  thus 
taking  away  from  the  normal  mdu.'^tiial 
growth  of  the  area  the  power  It  might  have 
had  and  ignoring  the  big  power  reserves  in 
and  around  New  I'ork  and  Chicago  and  ctiier 
mldwesiern  r.nd  eastern  points.  Stmators 
and  Representatives  from  these  States  have 
been  asleep  even  as  Congressmen  from  lar 
Western  States  have  Jeopardized  the  oipan- 
sion  of  tlie  normed  industrial  operations  In 
their  own  areas.  • 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


T!ui!,  too,  thrjugh  rurai  eiicirificii'i.  n 
money  furnished  by  Congress,  tran.«mlsi:(  n 
lines  arc  being  duplicated  In  several  plarrs 
nofihly  T.'xa*  so  that  the  market?-  t  i  [r:-  .re 
pfiwer  ccmpciP.lcs  are  bclr.g  raided  C  inci- 
'  dentally  ihc  Pedexal  P'  wer  Ccn;mission  Is 
sending  IL.-  agents  a'ouiid  the  country  to  re- 
duce the  valuHtion?  ul  existing  operating  ccm- 
panles  and  thus  cut  down  potential  incf)ino 
that  can  be  earned  un''.f^-r  S'ate  rceul.iticn 
of  rat«s.  This,  togeth*':  wrli  the  growth  m 
tax£%,  i«  suffocating  the  op<s  ain-.j  con<pany 
hniirtcial  stiucture?  and  mak::.^  :t  difficult  lor 
them  to  raise  new  mcney. 

A  feud  Is  on,  moreover,  b'*'.vf<  n  the  Fecl'-ral 
PowpT  Ccm.r.i:«5:!cn  and  S-'crrtary  Ickf=  f-  r 
»  control  r'  the  big  public  power  sy.=tems  Mr. 
Ickes  already  has  his  clutches  on  oil  and  Is 
T'  'v  -AftT  the  JcL  of  dictator  In  the  electrical 
p  ■f  r  :nduftry  This  together  with  contrcl 
of  C(  al  and  n:;ninc  would  mako  Mr  Ickes  the 
mo«t  povvrrftil  rran  In  Wa(-h:r.e'rii  r.oxt  to 
thf  Pr*^"- Id' r'  p:.2  \^\\:l'\  \;p  a  p'  .'.t!''al  nia- 
Ch;np  f    r  h.;s  u.--    in  1944. 

As  f(T  ti'.e  Investors  they  Ftar.d  to  ;c=e  f.ir 
pri  ater  sum.s  thrcuch  these  new  Ocvfrnir.f^nt 
hr'.riiivj-r^mpany  ir.aiieiivers  than  they  ever 
d!f!  ;::  the  day?  of  the  maniptilatcrs  of  hit'h 
fir.aMp  hark  in  1929  It  Is  estimated  that 
If  rhr  -x.w  u' f-s  3  years,  the  pr'-.n*e  v;':'.;ty 
lncMi«-ry  will  disappear  within  that  f.r^ir 
Unle:  public  opinion  calls  -  lialt  it  may  be 
doom»-'i  anywav  bv  the  Goverr.niep.t  tompe'i- 
tii-n  uiiirh  111  -v  demoralizes  operatine  ecm- 
par.ie.s  and  !:v  the  strangulatu  n  ;;r'"re--  i:  -v 
b<i:.^  u;, ;);>;{  'o  hcklir.g  compaiiit-  hv  Vr.e 
SEC"  T;:>;s  :.-  America  hitriduct'!  -:  -.v  ly 
t(  f-'a'*'  cap.- r.>;;i  arid  natic>nal  ;;<  ci.i'.isui  — 
Ccp-.rii::it    i;*4! 


"Hot  Wheat" 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

IN  THE  HOUiiE  OF  REPR£SENTATI\'ES 


Tuesday.  Jult^  29.  l'J41 


EDITORIAL  FPai.M  T»F  ONTARIO    (OREG  ) 

Ai:ciVd 


Mr.  PIEKCE  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr 
leave  to  txund  n.y  irnia:k.s  in  thf 
RfcoRD.  I  inciudr  til-'  foii.winii  editorial 
ficin   tile  Ontario  'Oroc.)  Arpu.^: 

|Fr'  m  -lie  Oiit.inc  lOie?:  )  Argus  cf  July  17, 
1941; 

"11     T    W  HEAT" 

N.A.sp.tper  rciv:-.s  teM  rf  ranchers  who 
n.  w  tn.'i  tl;--  pei.a:*;-^  cf  noncompliance 
With  wi  eat  qu  •,  s  A.  lie  with  these  stories 
are  othfr>  revvai:r.u'  the  e.Ntent  nl  tli-  burnp«>r 
cr  p  •;.  '.  :>  ;:;  -j-.e  ;  r  ces.s  of  harvesting  It 
appe.irs  ncv  -.h- re  w.ll  net  bt-  siifflci.-nt  spare 
In  the  -eimi:.:!:  t.^vat^rs  for  the  eolden  cr-m 
thre>hed  f.-,  m  tr.e  h.  .ds  ^  :  the  Uiilttd  Sia'es 
and  Canada 

A:  fir-^t  blush  one  i^  melined  to  svmnathize 
witli  iiu-  m.\n  wh  sowed  the  wheat  he  now 
cann.  :  s»>Il  s.ive  by  payms:  the  penalty  cf  49 
cents  per  bushel  But  second  thought  erases 
the  smt.ment   c.i  sympath.y. 

This  s«-c.ir.d  thought  arises  from  ih^' nat- 
ural a.isw,  r  to  The  question:  Why  did  the 
farmers  p;ant  this  excess  wheat  m  the  face 
of  the  kr.,  wledte  that  the  application  of  the 
law  was  a  risk  he  had  to  "take  along  with 
that    ff    adverse    weather' 

Did  he  r.rt  plant  !♦  ir^the  h'-pe  that  wh.eat 
prices   wuuld   t.iicw   the  pattern    cut   in   the 


years  1914  to  1918.  wiien  wheat  went  to  more 
than  $2  per  bushel,  with  the  result  that  he 
W'.uld  make  a  ■killing"?  The  chai.ces  are 
he  d.d 

If  -hat  was  t!u  thoiiciht  beiiind  the  exces- 
si\e  planting  there  is  m^  occ^is.  ri  f(.r  sym- 
pathy It  IS  t"i,  bao  ff.r  that  particular 
farnier  or  gr  up  (I  farmers  but  they  were  not 
In.'iriir.g  when  they  m:ide  that  decision. 
They  '.vere  L'ambiioe.  taking  a  chance  that 
ad\eis*  weather  el^euhere  mieht  so  reduce 
the  crcp  tiiat  the  quotas  would  not  be  ap- 
plied.    They  I'-.st!     That  Is  all  there  Is  to  it. 


"Blessed  Are  the  Peacemakers" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


r  F 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDMN.\ 

IN  THE  HUUfcE  OF  REPRLSENTATIVLS 


Mc^iday.  July  2S.  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
L900  years  ai;o  the  Son  cf  God,  who  was 
thr-n  on  earth,  walking  anicng  men,  went 
up  into  a  mcr.ntam. 

And  wiien  He  was  sp*^  H;.-  disciples 
came  unto  H:rr  and  He  opened  Hi- 
mouth  and  taut;Iit  tlicm,  ?ay;nf:,  amo^g 
otiier  thinp.s: 

BItrsed  are  the  pe aceniakors,  for  tliey  shall 
be  called  the   children  cf  God. 

Tl:c  Son  cf  G'  d  \va.^  al^o  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Thi.s  tirle.  which  ha.'?  been  ap- 
plied to  Him  throuuhLu-  Mv  a'^^  s.  is  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  Hi.-:  ciixi.imi..^  c:  char- 
acter. St.  Liik",  who  wa~  a  competent 
reporter,  tell.':  us  that  while  the  baby's 
mother  wa^  wtappi-ie  H.m  in  swaddling 
cloth- s  and  layinu  Him  tenderly  in  the 
mangtr,  a  niu.titv.de  cf  the  heavenly 
host  appeared  and  sans  to  the  shepherds 
watching  th.e  flcvk^  in  tn-:.'  find  near 
Br't.h;ehem — 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  to  m<  n. 

See  St.  Luk'^  ii:14, 

Tho.^  from  His  bed  of  hay.  where  He 
fir-t  rested  in  His  infancy,  the  Son  of 
G  d  was  intrtxiaced  tc  the  world  with 
heavenlv  sancnon  and  jcycus  angelic  ac- 
claim a,-  the  emi.s5a:y  of  peace  and  good 
wiil  H-  caiT!'-'  ni  t  to  destroy,  but  to  bring 
to  men  th-  p'-ac-'  that  soo'hes  and  heals. 
Such  a  leader!  Shall  we  forsake  Him 
nn'.v.  when  the  world  is  crying  for  His 
lead-rship? 

M.\N'S    INHFr.IT.\NCE 

In  searchini;  cur  souls  to  decide  where 

our  duty  lie<  m  this  supreme  crisis  of 
the  world,  when  va.-^t  nu.mbers  of  people 
are  in  the  prip  of  war  madness,  and  pa- 
ganism Is  sweeping  entire  continent.-,  let 
us  first  take-  a  lock  at  man's  inheritan -e 
from  the  levins  Father  of  us  all.  That 
inheritance  is  a  cosm,ic  commonwealth  cf 
infinite  beauty.  Vast,  fertile  plains  to 
yield  the  things  that  sustain  life,  great 
rivers  that  flew  in  majesty  to  the  seas, 
cascades  that  dance  and  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight,  mountain  slopes  that  rise  in 
towering  grandeur  to  the  very  feet  of  the 
Creator.  Vineyards  and  orange  proves, 
and  the  sunshine  and  the  shadows  chas- 


ing each  other  over  waving  fields  of  whtat 
and  corn.  In  the  depths  of  the  earth 
God  deposited  untold  billions  of  tens  of 
coal  to  warm  the  human  family,  in  the 
waterfalls  he  placed  power  without  limit 
to  drive  the  wheels  of  commerce.  All 
things  tfaat  make  for  prosperity,  welfare, 
and  happiness  of  the  human  race  are  em- 
braced in  God's  gift  to  man  on  the  morn- 
ing of  ceeation. 

I         MAN'S   OPPORTUNITY 

Now  let  us  turn  from  man's  inheri- 
tance ta  man's  opportunity.  The  Cre- 
ator of  tihis  beautiful  world  made  plente- 
ous provision  to  sustain  the  lives  of  til 
the  millions  that  might  ever  inhabit  it. 
There  is  enough  land  lying  uncultivated 
and  fallow  to  support  all  human  beings 
on  the  earth  if  they  would  but  forget 
their  hatreds,  put  down  their  guns,  and 
go  to  woik.  The  prospect  for  humanity  s 
delivera|ice  from  the  unspeakable  condi- 
tions thftt  now  beset  the  woild  depends 
on  how  far  men  are  willing  to  go  in  ac- 
cepting the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  an^  the  brotherhood  of  man.  If 
this  conception  of  divine  origin  should 
be  acceplted  as  the  order  that  should  rule 
the  world,  there  would  be  no  such  thing 
as  econctnic  insufficiency  in  any  country, 
for  whe^  love  is  planted  in  the  place  of 
selfi.shnQss  in  human  hearts  there  will 
be  enough  of  the  means  of  life  to  go 
around.  , 

HUMANITY  S    GR£AT   NEED 

What  the  world  needs  now  to  lift  il  out 
of  hell  and  to  sweep  it  back  to  safety  and 
sanity  is  a  revival  of  religion  and  some- 
thing more  than  that.  It  needs  a 
Niagara-like  resurgence  of  religion.  It 
needs  what  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  our 
President,  years  ago  declared  it  needed, 
when  hg  said: 

No  greater  thing  could  come  to  our  land 
today  ihaci  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  religion — 
a  revival  iliat  would  sweep  through  the  homes 
of  the  Naltion  and  stir  the  hearts  of  toen  and 
women  o^  all  faiths  to  a  realization  of  their 
belief  in  God  and  their  dedication  to  His  will 
for  themselves  and  for  their  world.  I  doubt 
Lf  there  i^  any  problem — social,  political,  and 
eccnomiot— that  would  not  melt  before  the 
Are  of  suth  a  spiritual  awakening. 

There  are  64,501,594  church  members 
in  the  United  States  who.  humbly  kneel- 
ing at  Gcds  sacred  altars,  have  professed 
their  loyalty  to  the  living  Christ.  Now  is 
the  time  to  show  that  loyalty.  L€t  us. 
here  in  America,  bring  into  the  morbid 
world  picture  a  leader  who  has  been  sadly 
neglected  in  the  saturnalia  of  world 
hatreds  and  strife,  a  leader  infinitely 
greater  than  all  of  the  dictators  com- 
bined. Christ,  the  savior  of  men. 

Let  us  rally  under  His  leadership  and 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  trying ^ 
to  bring  about  the  world  order  that  He 
envisioned,  based,  not  on  mass  murder 
and  wholesale  destruction,  but  on  the 
Christian  teachings  that  we  who  belong 
to  the  clTurch  have  accepted  as  the  high- 
est attainable  rule  of  life. 

CMRISTIANITY   IS  LAME  AND   HALT 

It  seenis  to  me,  and  I  say  it  with  sorrow, 
that  Chrfstianity  in  America  is  not  rising 
to  the  occasion.  It  is  lame  and  halt.  It 
is  not  meeting  the  challenge  imposed 
upon  it  by  this  greatest  of  world  debacles. 
It  is  not  .showing  a  realization  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  not  backing  its  leader, 
the  Savior  of  mankind  as  it  should. 


Ari'KXDIX   TO  THK  ("OXGIIKSSIOXAL   IlKCoRD 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  that  repre- 
sents the  living  Chri.st  to  be  doing  some- 
thing about  ending  this  horrible  war. 

Such  a  movement,  if  given  the  strength 
and  direction  that  is  possible  through 
capable  k>adership,  will  be  supported 
magnificently  by  the  American  people, 
for.  as  Cardinal  OConnell  so  well  says  in 
a  telegram  to  me: 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  desire  a  cessation  of  this 
stupid  and  brutal  war. 

INDIFIERENCE  AND  LASSITCDE 

This  is  no  laughing  matter.  This  is  a 
grand  a.ssize  and  sooner  or  later  people 
must  stand  up  and  be  counted,  either  for 
Christ  cr  against  him.  The  indifference 
and  lassitude  exhibited  by  many  Chris- 
tian leaders,  organizations,  and  publica- 
tions is  appalling.  We  find  that  there 
are  preachers  who  are  ardent  interven- 
tionists and  who  if  they  could  have  their 
way,  would  put  America  into  a  .<;hooting 
war.  as  if  peace  could  be  promoted  by 
adding  to  the  already  consuming  hatreds 
of  the  world  and  as  if  a  fire  could  be  put 
out  by  pouring  oil  on  it.  We  actually 
find  some  preachers  who  have  embraced 
Senator  Glass'  sanguinary  formula: 
"Let's  go  ever  and  shoot  hell  out  of  'em." 
These  pulpit  militarists  are  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule  but  there  are  far  too 
many  of  them. 

WHERE  ARE   YOUR   VOICES? 

There  are  21.284.455  Roman  Catholics 
in  America.  Cardinal  O'Connel).  who  en- 
joys the  faith  srjd  confidence  of  millions, 
has  spoken  out  'in  clarion  tones  against 
the  mass  butchery  that  is  going  on.  but 
what  are  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  doing  to  stop  the 
war  which  threatens  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion and  set  the  world  back  a  thousand 
j-ears  into  the  dark  ages?  There  are 
7.377,437  Methodists  in  the  United  States 
and.  being  one  of  them  myself.  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  what  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Cnurch  are  doing  to  restore 
peace  to  a.soiely  afHicted  world.  What 
are  the  Bap.isis  doing?  There  are 
8.603  675  of  them.  What  are  the  Presby- 
terians, the  Episcopalians,  the  Disciples 
doing?  What  are  the  religious  organiza- 
tions and  the  rhuich  publications  saying 
and  doing?  Hundreds  of  the  world's 
greatest  clergymen  are  Americans. 

Som.etime  somebody  will  call  off  this 
list  of  distinguished  names  and  say  to 
these  eminent  churchmen:  "Where  are 
your  voices?" 

If  they  reply  that  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  it  they  will  be  asked, 
Bo  Christ  asked  his  disciples  after  the 
storm  on  the  S?a  of  Galilee:  "Where  is 
your  faith?" 

NATIONAL    PE.\CE    CONVENTION     PROPOSAL 

I  speak  gloomily,  biit  thrl  is  because 
I  passionately  love  roy  country  and  my 
fellowmen.  Some  outstanding  person  or 
organization  in  cur  church  life  needs  to 
take  the  lead  toward  swinging  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  the  Nation  into  action 
behind  the  living  Christ  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  mediation  that  will  stop  the 
war  insanity  and  save  civilization.  This 
leadership  might  well  be  assum.ed  by  such 
organizations  as'  the  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the 
Methodist  ^oard,  or  the  Catholic  hier- 
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archy,  or  all  jointly.  If  this  leadership 
would  call  a  grand  convention  of  all  of 
the  religious  forces  of  Almerica.  to  be 
held  in  some  central  plaCe.  to  initiate 
steps  to  end  the  war,  the  world  would 
take  notice,  and  the  day  of  liberation 
from  the  tyranny  of  war  would  come 
nearer.  When  64  501.594  , church  mem- 
bers pray  and  act  in  unison  to  get  the 
peace  machinery  in  motion  something  is 
going  to  happen.  ' 

TEXT   OF    MEDIATION    RESOLUTION 

I  ask  the  Christian  peoj&le  of  America 
to  examine  a  lesolution  1  have  intro- 
duced, known  as  House  Cdhcurrcnt  Res- 
olution No.  20,  a  resolution  which  pro- 
poses a  practical  plan  by  w^ich  Christian 
forces  may  proceed  in  an  (effort  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world.  This  resolution  is 
as  follows:  [ 

Whei-eas  It  Is  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
the  American  people  that  the  United  States 
shall  remain  at  peace  with]  the  world  and 
free  from  foreign  entangleiients.  while  It 
faithfully  performs  Its  duties  as  a  good  neigh- 
bori   and  j 

Whereas  if  the  world  evertneeded  a  peace- 
maker it  needs  one  nov  ;  anc^ 

Whereas  with  war  engulfihg  a  large  por- 
tion ct  the  globe  and  thre.itenihg  to  draw 
other  nations  into  Its  vorte^  there  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  demon- 
strate its  sincerity  as  a  gopd  neighbor  by 
assuming  the  role  of  a  peaeepiaker;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  po.<;Flbtlfty.  fnint  though 
It  may  be.  that  the  New  Worl^  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  Stf:tc3,  might  be  th« 
means  of  freeing  the  Old  iVorld  from  the 
miseries  of  war  and  reestablishing  peace  and 
tranquillity  on  earth:  There^re  be  it 

R''^olvcd  by  -the  llcni^e  oiiRefrc^cniatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
cf  the  Congress  uf  the  Unito4  States  that  the 
President  shF.ll  be  requestefl  to  invite  the 
American  republics  to  send!  delegates  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  tha  earliest  piacti- 
cable  date  in  the  city  of  Wa^ington  to  offer 
to  the  nations  now  at  war  thje  services  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator,  to  the  end 
that  the  blessinps  of  peace  tnay  be  brought 
to  a  distraught  world.  { 

Sec  2.  Tliis  concurrent  reiolutlon  shall  be 
known  as  the  peace  resolution  of  1941. 

The  introduction  of  thjs  resolution  is 
predicated  on  the  behef  ( that  the  best 
thing  that  could  happert  to  the  world 
now  would  be  successful  mediation  to 
stop  the  war.  to  be  folloiwed  by  rccon-w 
struction  on  a  basis  of  fundamental  jus- 
tice. When  the  present  cataclysm  is  over 
there  must  inevitably  be  a  large-scale 
readjustment  that  will  ta^:e  into  consid- 
eration the  needs  of  the' entire  human 
family.  If  we  stay  out  off  the  war  and 
chart  the  way  to  peace,  Ankerica  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  of  inestimable 
service  to  mankind  in  building  a  new  and 
juster  world  out  of  the  a^es  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  If  we  yielcjl  to  interven- 
tion pressure  and  enter  the  war  that 
opportunity  will  be  lost  forever. 

THE  F.\CE  OF  CHRIST  STILL  SHIHINC  IN  THE  ANDES 

High  among  the  snow-crowned  Andes 
Mountains  the  face  of  Christ  shines  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  To  my  imaginative 
mind,  tbe  neroic  statue  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  on  the  borderland'  between  Chile 
and  Argentina,  sends  out  on  the  ether 
waves  of  love  and  friendship  its  mute 
appeal  for  the  mediation  rf-olution  I  have 
introduced.  That  statue  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  Atncrican  repub- 
lics, because  it  was  erect:ed  by  the  two 
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nations  to  celebrate  an  accord  •! 
reached  after  long  and  intense  bitterness. 
It  stands  in  towering  majesty  on  a  spot 
13,000  feet  high.  Jt  can  be  seen  for  a 
hundfed  mile?  and  all  who  come  near  it 
are  enthralled  by  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  story  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes 
has  been  told  many  times,  but  to  a  world 
stricken  with  war.  or  living  in  constant 
fear  of  war.  it  cannot  be  told  too  often. 
The  statue  bears  this  inscription; 

Tha^e  mountains  must  crurab:e  to  dust 
liefore  the  Argentines  and  the  Chileans  shall 
break  the  peace  v.hich  tjiey  have  sAorn  lo 
maintain  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer. 

Would  it  not  be  a  grand  thing  if  the 
moving  hand  of  history  were  to  write  into 
the  record  of  civilization  this  memoranr 
cium: 

In  the  year  1941  a  great  Christian  Pre«ildeht 
cf  the  United  States,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  21  American  republics,  brought  a  warring 
.world  to  the  feet  of  Ciiiisr,  the  Redeemer. 

Is  it  not  worth  trying? 


Anieric;i's  Defenje  Is  Up  in  the  Air 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  wish  to  include  a  speech  which  I 
made  on  July  23  over  the  red  network 
cf  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  the 
subject  of  a  separate  iir  force: 

Napoleon  once  said,  •froper  crganlzct.on 
Ls  th:  most  important  ot  all  millLary  func- 
t.ons  "  You  don't  have  to  be  a  Napoleon  to 
know  that  no  army,  navy,  or  air  force,  cr  In 
fact,  any  defense  can  risi  above  the  quality 
and  character  of  its  administration. 

It  is  cbvlous  lo  all  that  unless  we  have 
a.r  power,  real  air  powet.  unified,  purpose- 
ful, and  strong,  we  will  ijever  be  able  to  de- 
fend America— in  a  war-raad  world.  Because 
of  the  threat  to  our  najional  Eect:r;ty.  real 
or  Implied,  every  citizen  mutt  take  it  upon 
himself  to  examine  and  Jucge  our  defense 
position.  Mary  will  say  I  that  they  are  un- 
qualified as  individuals  ic  discuss  or  judge 
military  and  naval  problems.  Lft  me  say  to 
them  that  the  application  of  plain  c:immon 
S(?nse  to  th^e  piob'.ems  bj-  everyone  will  help 
considerably  toward  propar  solutions. 

In  the  United  States  wp  now  have  four  air 
forces.  Army,  Navy.  Coast  Guard,  and  Ma- 
rine. I  have  proposed  to  the  Congress  that 
V. ith  the  exception  cf  the  water-borne  planes 
c!  the  Niuy.  these  four  be  ccmbincd  into 
one  great  fighting  air  force  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  Secretary  for  Air  In  the  President's 
Cabinet.  \ 

If  we  have  learned  Vnytjilng  at  all  from  the 
war  in  Europe,  we  have  learned  that  nations 
without  real  air  power  art  wiped  c!T  he  map 
a!ter  attack.  Secretary  cf  War  Btimson.  has 
almltted,  and  I  quote  hlii: 

Air  power  has  decided  the  fate  of  r.i='i  ns 
Germairj-  with  her  air  armada  has  vanqu.ihcd 
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APrKXDIX  TO  THE  (:0XGi:K.-6iUX..L 


C'.i-    p' ■  p;e    tt'itr    aji    i.'^fr       ( ci    ',l.c    grcunii 

1.  .  ^f     a.-niies    huve    Lit;,    ii,    \ z«'f'     to    res.ii 

hir,  bul  each  time  ,i  *.is  tluit  addillcnal 
air  power  that  doclclM  thp'fute  of  each  Indl- 
vldUftl  nation  End  of  Secretary  S-.i:r.'^on"s 
quotation 

F'  r  r>'al  d'"/en«^  Arr,' r  f-a  n;i;>-*  bv  p  rt" 
gr»;itt-'  air  frvrf-  ui  t);p  wrlcl  crmn mciid 
net  l;V  Ar:iiv  .iji'l  Nt'vy  brn>,>^  ha's  wh  )  rc- 
pftrc;  a  r  [j(  ..  fr  a;  a  side  -.Shuc.  b'.i'  by  rt-.u 
ftif  n.fi,  I!,i'  M-Ciiid  bt-ht  a:r  U::ri'  i-  r.', 
good  lu  the  WLrld  at  ail.  The  li.ti.cr:  !. 
Arr.fr.cn  He?  net  It!  lnv;;e:r;n  by  la:.'!  :  >•  .:, 
^''■■'  *"  ■:■•  \v.  -.••;i  k  n:.  !  ir;vi--ion  from  tlie 
Br  Tb'Trtf:''  .vf'  n)!i'*  !'  ("k  v*»h  rlosest 
P':U*l):v  i.jjMWl  'Mir  Na'lc;;'-  fff(ir:<  'i^  ri'^VelcD 
tlic  ;^!^  f  .wfr  m  nfrt^'S'-.irv  (n  'Jip  s'fffv  nnd 
s..a.:u;->    ;  r  ;,-  .u. 

The  preseiit  tp;it  L..i:;:r.aii J  lia.-  pi\  Uuctvi 
confusiun.  chai  a,  ai.U  da..jfr  Arn.y  and 
Navy  loaders,  because  of  'ht.r  ci::-  •.■;;!:. :i;5 
In  'nnd  and  -^a'^'r  ccr.ib.i'  -rom  II  iTi,.ke  a 
distinction  bttwe-n  thr  air  tha'  lif-;  cir 
u.iUT  and  tbo  a;r  cpt  the  Km;!  The  s,c<jnpr 
Wf  all  re.wizi'  tha-  a;r  is  rt;p  va.-t  ocean  co^-f  r-  _ 
li.k;  thr  rntirp  i;h.h>\  t:,e  quirker  wr  shall 
ur.dt:. -■..!..;  t;.ai  the  defti.-c  ;..  tl.at  vast 
ocean  must  be  a  single  ccmrr..!:  d,  not  one 
butchered  Inti.  four  parts. 

SuppnsinK  we  should  be  attacked.  In  view 
rf  traf!;t;niial  Jcalcu.slcs  and  rivalry  bftween 
the  Army  and  Navy  it  lo  conceivable  that  the 
Navy  \\^i!l  fis^ht  air  Invaders  while  they  are 
over  th«  water  and  the  Atmv  wi;!  th-r.  '^-^  to 
Work  when  the  shore  l:iie  is  rro.^tcl  Or 
pi..s.Mbly.  the  h:^h  comn;and  intends  to  u^e 
the  Army  and  Navy  air  forces  on  alternate 
wtekdnys  and  Sur-.days  As  the  citizens  who 
art  beiiu;  bcn^ht-d.  we  wnuld  drr:-.  v  a.-  much 
hnintir  from  thi^^  siriiaticn  a~  the  averaRC 
frenchman  dcrivrd  fr-m  a  stiirty  of  the  fall 
cr  France. 

Public  clnmrr  f  :  ;!-..•  rrvation  cf  a  sep- 
arate and  unified  air  f  j:>p  has  finally  br.iken 
t^ir' ut'h  the  heavy  lusuhition  cf  the  War 
Dt-piirtment  To  silence  that  cry  nnd  at  the 
Fame  t^ne  tr  m  !i:.',iin  tho  ^a^-v.-c!  -'atus  run. 
SfcVetary  StiP.isrii  ha*  .rri-ud  a  reshuffling 
of  the  air  force  it  w.  -  ,i  siv  move  to 
t-:.-k  the  pu'i'ir  int  ;  a  IaIsv  c,  !ifidence  th.it 
it  WHS  beln»!  ei\t  n  a  s-  parnte  nnd  unified  air 
fo:cf  Am.  !-.•  inv  '..c  m  t  unification  Ac- 
tually vsliat  N^retary  S:ini>on's  cr.'^ture 
ni'rtiu  in  combmnik;  tli-  (H~:.,  ral  Head- 
quarters an  force  and  the  litfice  of  the  Cnief 
cf  the  Arun  A.:  Ccrps  was  that  the  air  loice 
w!  ■  •  !-:u-k  :,■  tne  same  status  U  held  ii.  j:  - 
vp ruber    IWO.  ' 

Im  the  past  21  years  there  have  been  19 
d:-t>nc'  tnve.sflc:'^t;r^^.s  into  tne  organiza- 
tion cf  rh»  Arnv.-  Ar  C  ;;  -  Th  -  .^ays  Gen, 
eral  Arnold,  chief  i  f  the  Am  y  A:r  Corps,  •'is 
Indicative  cf  the  acknowicagment  th.it  the 
prr}.>er  air  organlzatirn  nas  net  vet  been  dis- 
covered " 

Courapccus.  far-sighted  military  leaders 
Itke'Btliy  Mitchell  h.ive  paid  dearly  for  their 
foresight  Court  fhnrtlal  and  disgrace  were 
hi.s  rewards  for  speaking  cut  in  behalf  of  his 
country's  defense  Others  of  similar  courage 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  relegated  to 
Insignificant  ns-:grments  for  daring  tc  favor 
the  cons  ^Itdatlcn  cf  cur  air  forces 

In  addition  to  the  main  purpose  of  my  bill 
I  have  prcpcsed  to  the  Congress  that  we 
establish  n  UtMted  States  Air  Academy 
similar  to  \Vr  t  Boint  and  Annapolis  Nearly 
every  flu'i  -  'ry^ninj;  center  is  new  called 
the  V.  s-  r.ir.t  cr  the  Ani.npehs  of  the 
Atr  They  are  no  such  thin;.;  Tl-..  v  are  fine 
fivii^KT  sch.nl.s.  but  wp  r.fpd  a  fuii  4-vear 
c  i:  -e  .  ■:  ■^'.'  r'--;..rd  tra-;:;:-  f  t  'our 
f;:"!re   R.^irg   cfTicors, 

T:.e  evidence  in  support  of  a  separate  and 
unified  air  force  is  written  dally  in  bc;d 
type  across  the  frcnt  pai:es  rf  evcrv  r.cws- 
r^pcr  :y.  '.he  v..  r;.!  :^i;r,:;  WvTd.r  :•'  !s  that 
rr.riny  rf  us  ar--   :r:i;-atie;it   ar.d   fearftil 

Hov;  lo:;^'  u  n'.i  Britain  hv'  w:'^,  ■.;•  a 
Strcng   un.ticd,  a::d  se^-aratc  air  force  tc  ccm- 


bat  tiie  Hivaderr'  Hitler  would  Still  be  mak- 
.:  .;  -Tix  1  I  hes  Uisttad  of  conquests  If  Ger- 
m^Jiy  s  a;r  power  were  dispersed  Into  three 
or  four  branches  S(3  long  as  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth  possesses  bcmbardment  planes 
with  stifflcient  ranee  to  reach  the  United 
S'a'es  !!).!•■  :  "ces.'-arily  is  the  implied  threat 
iba'  •  ne  dav  our  rcas'.s  will  be  bombed,  our 
p"  pie  n-.urdeit'J  ar.ci  >  ur  :;uiustnes  and  our 
h(;n;ts  des-K.yed  hikI  <  ur  v<ay  uf  life  e.x- 
pU  (j(.d 

111  this  day  we  can  affi  rd  •■  ■  •  u.st  no  one. 
\\'  must  make  readv  to  d''»  tv!  ourselves 
.;-  i.ii-'  ar:',-  and  all  How  i  -r  .:  ■*: ,1  the  Amer- 
ican pei  pie  stand  silently  i;y.  v, atchmg  th« 
traditiou-bound  politicians  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  play  che;»fi  with  cur  first  line  of  defense? 
Only  ye.'=terday  Admir.d  Towers  complained 
to  the  Naval  AfTrirs  C(.:nmittee  of  Congress 
that  Army  competition  was  slowing  down  the 
production  of  Navy  aireraft  H-  w  long  Is  this 
silly  ccmpetmcn  for  men  arid  machines  tc 
continue  ' 

Durmt;  one  raid  m  L<  ndcn  rerently  5.000 
f.;  t  -  vnre  .^tarttd  in  a  ;xrud  c.f  .i  few  min- 
'..'-^  PlatU's  luiSfd  thern.ite  ii  nV,  -  which 
.-;  r- ad  f.re  after  nre  indi-crunin,;->.;y  among 
nnh'ar;,  and  r:\;l  targets.  As  the  gallant 
L...tKl'.  I',  firr  n-!:t(.r-  ru-htfl  to  the  frantic  task 
of  quelling  these  quick-spread.ng  blazes,  Uie 
bombers  with  1-  and  2-t,ju  high-explosive 
bombs  were  upcn  tnctr.  We  cannot  afford  to 
place  cur  destuiy  and  the  destiny  of  future 
geueraticu-s  of  American.--  m  the  hands  of 
those  who  place  uniform,  rar.k.  and  the 
romance  of  the  repim.ent  first. 

At  cur  present  rate  it  will  be  years  before 
w'>  are  ready  to  fight  a  major  air  engagement. 
Our  a;r  f  .rce=  must  be  commanded  by  air 
officers  t;.'  Army  says  that  it  recognizes  the 
need  fir  s-reng'h  in  the  air.  yet  cut  of  408 
officers  on  the  Cieneral  Staff,  only  19  are  air 
men.  The  dis;nal  picture  of  American  air 
power  cannot  be  brightened  by  optimistic 
propaganda  tcncerning  the  possible  .power  we 
may  have  some  day.  '/ 

Whether  the  fighting-piano  equipment 
now  leaving  our  plant  lines  is  up  to  the 
standards  set  by  this  war  is  seriously  open 
to  question.  Despirp  the  thousands  of  planes 
we  have  sent  t  ;  Bi.tain.  the  news  dlspatohes 
still  report  only  the  activities  of  hurricanes 
and  spittires  in  the  defense  of  that  counuy. 

Some  will  say  that  a  separate  and  unified 
air  lorce  will  make  for  a  lack  of  coordination. 
Such  a  contention  is  ridiculous  in  the  light 
cf  Germany's  experience  with  Us  separate 
a;r  force. 

Air  power  today  is  no  longer  an  experimen- 
tal playUilng,  It  is  no  longer  the  ,last  ro- 
mantic stand  of  the  knight-errant.  In  the 
Vycrld  War  swashbuckling  daredevils  flew 
•canvas  coffins  and  shot  at  each  other  with 
jpu'terinir  machine  guns  Air  power  today 
1-  an  integral,  vital  part  of  any  nation's  de- 
fense with  strategy,  tactics,  and  mission  all 
its  own.  No  Ioniser  is  it  used  solely  for  recon- 
naissance and  for  nuisance  value.  Today  it 
ii  artillery,  transport,  and  home  defense' 

.What  has  kept  the  morale  of  London. 
LiVerpcol.  Coventry,  and  Plymouth  at  such 
a  remarkable  level?  Tne  Innate  courage  and 
•fetchdity  of  the  Britcn?  Tliat.  of  course,  but 
'even  more  it  has  been  the  bark  of  his  anti- 
aircraft guns  shcotm-j  it  out  for  all  they  are 
worth  against  the  Nazi  bombers.  And  even 
more  than  that,  the  heartening  Zuom  and 
roar  as  the  spitfires  and  the  hurricanes  take 
cff  to  pour  the  wrath  of  eight  machine  gtins 
Into  the  steel  hides  of  the  encmv  death  ships. 
How  long  do  you  suppose  the  morale  cf 
England  would  last., or  England  itself  if  Ger- 
man planes  did  not  'meet  a  swarming,  sting- 
Iv.Et  nest  of  Engli-h  fighters  spitttng  death 
from  the  barrels  of  m.ichine  guns  each  time 
th'  y  came   up  the  Thame-  estuary? 

L.i  us  pray  God  that  we  in  America  may 
ne-.  er  ^o  thn  u^ii  the  same  crdeal  of  lire  and 
s'..t.;;  t,  wli.ch  the  ciius  an.d  ci'.zens  cf  Eng- 
:.:.:!  I.a\e  been  subject.;!  Eut  let  us  not 
s^y    It    is   ;a;ji^£^;;b:e   t..a:   wc   n:.  y    not,   and 
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trust  alone  to  the  bulwark  of  tlie  Atlantic 
and  Pacifl^  to  guard  our  industry,  and  cities, 
our  children  and  ourselves. 

The  belt  and  greatest  guaranty  that 
enemy  boi»ibers  will  not  reach  these  shopt-s 
is  that  American  fighters  will  meet  and  shoot 
them  dowrj  before  they  do.  And  if  and  wnen 
that  bleald  and  fatal  day  comes,  we  do  not 
want  to  lave  our  defense  chiefs  debating 
what  type 'of  plane  we  are  going  to  use,  who 
should  mah  it.  or  from  whence  it  should  fly. 
We  want  oUr  air  force  ready,  eager,  and  capa- 
ble We  »rant  no  bickering  about  policy 
when  the  enemy  is  loading  his  boijb  racks 
to  drop  toils  of  explosives  on  our  homes  and 
factories.  IWe  want  him  shot  djwn  before  he 
gets  here  And  the  best  way  to  injure  that 
our  air  force  will  be  eager,  ready,  and  capable 
Is  to  have  it  in  under  a  separate  command 
which  understands  the  Job  of  aviation  and 
Is  ready  to  do  it.  England  found  that  out. 
and  will  give  thanks  to  her  dying  day  to  the 
heroes,  th*  machines,  and  the  skill  of  the 
R    A   F 

And  should  the  enemy  bombers  ccme  and 
write  their  frightful  message  on  our  6oot- 
steps  In  letters  of  blood,  we  want  to  know 
that  at  le$st  all  that  can  be  done  is  being 
done  for  tihe  civilian  population.  We  want 
to  know  [that  we  have  adequate  air-raid 
shelters,  adequate  antiaircraft,  adequat*^  fire- 
fl?^hting  equipment,  and  we  want  to  knew 
that  alt  thjs  has  been  planned  and  organized 
well  in  adMQnce  so  that  every  man  and  woman 
knows  his  or  her  task  when  death  begins  to 
rain  from  jthe  skies. 

We  will  jnever  get  it  by  the  well-meaning 
helter-skelter  and)  pandenrlontum  cf  what  we 
are  now  calling  cilfilian  defense.  We  will  hot 
get  It  by  ithe  mincing,  dilettante  efTrrts  cf 
politicians  trying  to  do  too  many  things  at 
once.  But.  we  will  get  it  if  th?re  is  a  plan 
far  in  advance  and  that  plan  is  carefully  and 
Intelligent fy  executed.  My  bill  provides  for 
an  assistatit  secretary  of  air  defense  who 
would  be  <harged  with  the  adquate  protec- 
tion of  th«  civilian  f>opulaticn.  not  In  time 
cf  war  whem  it  is  too  late,  but  now,  when  we 
can  plan  «|nd  execute  it  without  the  fever- 
ish, fatal  )-ush  of  the  unready  democracies 
acrcss  the  tsea. 

In  addition  to  my  own  bill  there  are  other 
measures  m  Congress  that  will  accomplish 
this  same  [purpose.  All  of  those  bills  now 
languish  ^n  congressional  committee  too 
tired  or  tof)  busy  with  piddling  politics  even 
to  hold  hearings.  There  is  a  growing  sus- 
picion her^  that  the  Army  and  Navy  high 
commandsj  are  deliberately  sabotaging  ef- 
forts to  brjng  this  matter  before  the  public. 
If  true,  we  have  reached  a  sad  state  cf  affairs 
in  our  def4nse  efTort. 

I  urge  y<iu  all  to  write  ycur  Congressman 
and  demar  d  action  and  results  before  it  Is 
too  late,  llemember  well,  a  sedpnd  best  air 
force  is  no  air  force  at  all. 
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LETTER  FROM  WALTER  W    RICHARDS 


Mr.  TRAYNOR  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  :n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 


AVl'iWDW  TO  THE  CUXblJ- --luXAL  ].Ia\)KD 


Wilmington,  D^l  ,  July  28.  1941. 
CongressmEn  Philip  A    Tr.aynob. 
House  Office  Buildirg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Doctor:  To  the  many  criticisms  I  pre- 
sume you  have  received  of  the  atiempt  to 
make  mandatory  the  filing  of  Joint  income- 
tax  returns  by  husband  and  wife.  I  wish  to 
add  my  own  protest  of  this  suggested  pro- 
vision. 

Undoubtedly  ycu  are  familiar  with  the  va- 
riou."^  atguinents  that  have  appeared  in  the 
public  pres-s  and.  while  not  meaning  to  mini- 
mize those  that  have  to  do  with  the  moral 
side,  it  seens  to  me  that  the  important  angle 
Is  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to  asses&- 
discriminatDry  and  class  taxation  against  peo- 
ple who  hove  seen  fit  to  marry — a  perfectly 
natural  sta;e  which  should  not  be  penalized. 

Furthermcre  such  taxation  would  not  only 
be  un^cunc  but  definitely  unconstitutional. 
Ttie  Stipreme  Court  already  has  rendered  a 
decision  thrt  it  is  unlawful  to  measure  the 
tax  to  be  assessed  against  one  person  by  the 
Income  cf  another  and.  according  to  all  the 
Information  I  have  been  able  io  obtain,  the 
principle  involved  in  this  decision  never  has 
been  questicned. 

The  weakness  of  the  pcsiticn  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  deciding  to 
rcconnncnd  that  this  provision  should  be 
em'bbdiod  in  the  proposed  tax  bill  Is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  latest  in- 
formation I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  the  vote 
orr  the  matter  was  relatively  close — I  believe 
only  15  affirmative  votes  against  10  negative. 
Tlitis,  if  only  3  members  cf  the  committee 
voting  afHrmative  had  cast  negative  votes, 
the  piovisioi.  would  not  have  remained  in  the 
proposed  tax  bill. 

Further  weakness  of  the  proponents  of  this 
feature  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  follcwing.  One  of  the  reasons 
stated  for  the  mandatory  provision  is  the  de- 
sire to  change  the  rights  of  citizens  living  in 
the  so-calltd  community-property  States, 
where,-  under  State  laws,  a  husband  and  wife 
have  the  riglit  to  file  separate  income-tax  re- 
turns, even  thoygh  their  income  is  all  re- 
ceived by  only  one  of  these.  Is  there  not 
enoui;h  gray  matter  in  Congress  to  accomplish 
this  objective,  if  it  is  a  legitimate  one,  with- 
out attempt. ng  to  do  so  by  such  a  shotgun 
method  as  now  is  proposed,  which  would  af- 
fect not  only  the  citizens  of  community- 
property  States  but  also  all  married  citizens 
where  the  husband  and  wife  each  have  sep- 
arate income  s'  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Con- 
gress cannot  find  a  means  of  correcting  the 
community-jjropcrty  State  situation  without 
affecting  citizens  living  outside  these  Slates, 
this  is  the  best  proof  available  that  even  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  community-property 
States  should  not  be  tampiered  with 

Another  reason  that  has  been  cited  for  the 
proposed  legislation  is  that  while  filing  sepa- 
ralle  returns  is  permitted  under  the  existing 
law  the  committee  recommends  that  this  be 
prohibited  to  prevent  married  persons  from 
evading Jthe  higher  surtaxes  proposed  in  the 
new  bill,  th  s  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
Government  revenue  without  raising  sur- 
taxes to  everybodv  as  high  as  otherwise  would 
be  required.  This  is  a  strange  and  totally 
indefensible  philosophy.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  husbands  and 
wives  now  are  permitted  to  file  separate  re- 
turns. This  is  an  inherent  right — not  a  per- 
mission that  has  been  granted — as  is  shown 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  referred  to 
above;  also,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
punitive  tax  legislation  affecting  a  special 
class  of  citi7ens  In  order  to  soften  the  tax 
burden  to  b«>  carried  by  the  remaining  and 
much  larger  group  of  citizens.  1.  e..  single  in- 
dividuals or  married  couples  without  separate 
incomes. 

The  husba  id  is  naturally  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  most  Instances 


1 

where  the  husband  and  wife  each  have  sepa- 
rate Income  it  is  primarily  the  income  of  the 
husband  that  supports  the  hotne  and  the  life 
of  Its  members.  If  mandatory  Joint  returns 
are  legislated,  there  must  b^  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  tax  th  the  husband 
would  be  so  high  that  he  woijld  not  have  re- 
maining svxCacient  incom:  to  support  the 
home,  and  likewise  in  many  of  such  instances 
the  wife  would  be  unable  ta  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  horn*  and  its  mem- 
bers because  of  other  oblieatims. 

Why  should  husband  and  v.Ife,  fcf  purposes 
of  taxation,  not  be  recognized  Us  separate  per- 
sons when  they  are  so  recogliized  for  prac- 
tically every  other  Governtrjent  purpofe? 
The  income  of  a  wife  cannot  vbe  attached  for 
the  personal  debts  of  the  fcusband.  Why 
should  it  be  merged  with  th4  husband's  for 
purposes  cf  taxntion?  | 

I  knov.'  your  sense  of  Justice  and  philosophy 
of  life  too  well  to  believe  thatjyou  could  lend 
your  offices  to  the  support  ofWegislation  that 
savors  so  strongly   of  politicil   dishonesty. 

With  best  personal  regards;  I  am. 
Ccrdially  yours,  ; 

Waitf^  W   Richards. 
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EXTENSION  OF  R^IMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A,  GRANT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1941' 


Monday.  July  28. 


ADDRESS   BY   REV.   DR    JOHN   A.   O  BRIEN 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana]  Mr,  Speaker, 
among  all  those  Americans  who  have  car- 
ried the  fight  to  .save  our  l>eloved  country 
from  participating  in  another  shooting 
war  in  Europe,  no  one  h&s  contributed 
more  than  the  Reverend  Dr.  John  A. 
O'Brien,  of  my  own  alma  mater — Notre 
Dame.  The  following  is  a  recent  address 
by  Father  O'Brien: 

America  stands  today  at  thie  crossroads,  fac- 
ing the  road  to  war  and  the  road  to  peace. 
Which  will  she  choose?  L^on  that  choice 
hinge  the  lives  of  millions  of  American  boys 
and  the  civilization  which  We  have  built  by 
two  centuries  of  toil.  r 

I  am  asking  my  fellow  countrymen  to 
choose  the  road  to  continued  peace.  For  it  is 
only  by  walking  along  that  ifcad  that  we  can 
effectively  assist  the  distressed  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  preserve  our  (reedcra  and  our 
democracy.  The  path  to  war  means  not  only 
national  impoverishment  bul  the  loss  of  our 
freedom  and  democracy.  It  is  the  path  to 
bloodshed,  ruin,  and  death. 

Because  I  have  a  profound  sclicitude  for 
the  lives  of  our  youth  and  the  welfare  of  cur 
country,  I  leave  the  cloistered  quiet  of  the 
university  to  raise  my  volte  against  those 
forces  which  daily  are  seeking  to  edge  us 
closer  to  the  flames  of  the  European  conflict. 
In  pleading  for  the  peace  of  America,  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  speaking  neither 
for  Notre  Dame  nor  the  Catbolic  Church,  but 
In  my  own  name  as  an  Anifncan  citizen.  I 
have  abhorrence  for  Hitlerigm.  sympathy  for 
the  victims  of  aggression  everywhere,  but  de- 
votion to  America  and  our  cwn  people  first 
of  all. 

"If  this  war  is  fouRlit  to  mutual  exhaus- 
tion." I  heard  the  English  labor  leader,  Arthur 


Urcenwood.  tell  an  Oxford  rnlver.'^ity  audi- 
ence, "the  British  Empire  will  experience  a 
deuree  of  impoverishment  the  like  of  whi'h 
we  hove  never  known.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
roiid  of  all  our  bloodshed]  and  sacrifice. 'we 
shall  find  net  a  democract  but  an  authori- 
tarian regime  of  the  right  or  cf  th^  left." 
Uttered  durirg  the  early  nionths  of  the  war, 
these  words  should  be  placetl  before  the  people 
of  America  that  we,  too,  micht  see  what 
awaits  us  at  the  end  if  we  take  the  road  to  war. 

ST.ALIN  —  A    Dr$POT 

With  the  entrance  of  Russia  into  the  fray, 
and  the  removal  of  any  imiiiediute  threat  of  a 
German  invasion  of  Britaiii  the  last  preten&e 
for  dragging  America  into  the  tangled,  stvipid, 
brutal  European  strife  is  go4e.  For  the  Amer- 
ican people  cant  be  driven  by  propaganda, 
trickery,  or  deceit  into  fistttting  to  maintain 
the  Christ-hating  despot,  Stalin,  In  his 
tyranny  over  180.000,000  en»laved  people. 

The  propaganda  that  w«  must  eventually 
enter  the  war  to  save  democracy  nnd  Chris- 
tianity has  now  rcce.ved  it»  death  blow  For 
In  duplicity  and  cruelty,  Stalin  is  the  equal  of 
Hitler  and  surpasses  him  in  his  hatred  of 
Christianity,  of  our  system  of  private  owner- 
ship, and  cf  our  dcmocrntla  way  cf  life. 

In  asking  the  American  people  to  turn  ouP 
weapons  against  brave  littl0  Finland,  the  one 
country  which  has  honored  its  obligations  to 
Atnerica,  to  maintain  on  his  bloody  throne 
the  worst  butcher  cf  Christians  in  the  world. 
Churchill  does  violence  to  the  feelings  of  our 
people  ' 

.  We  must  demand  protection  from  this  form 
of  insidious  propaganda  wHlch  threatem:  our 
peare  and  our  welfare  not  le.'^s  than  the  prop- 
agaida  cf  the  Nazis.  We  wimt  to  believe  that 
we  are  still  governed  from  Washington  and 
not  from  10  Downing  Street.  This  is  not  lack 
Of  sympathy  with  Britain,  but  ordinary  loy- 
alty to  America  and  devotion  to  her  Interests 
above  those  of  any  foreign  empire.  We  want 
no  union  now  or  ever  l^-lth  any  lo'.eiga 
monarchy. 

In  spite  of  the  smoke  screen  of  war  propa- 
ganda laid  down  by  the  handful  of  Interven- 
tionists, the  voice  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  is  being  heard 
with  increasing  clarity  throughout  the  land — 
even  in  Washington. 

That  voice  Is  shoutlngi  DcD't  sentence 
America  to  national  impovierishmtnt.  Don't 
sentence  millions  of  American  boys  to  death 
on  foreign  battlefields,  fluting  a  war  that 
Is  not  our  own.  Don't  condemn  the  Amerl-- 
can  people  to  national  suicide.  Eton't  crucify 
the  youth  of  our  land  on  tile  cross  of  another 
European  war.  Don't  go  berserk  with  the 
bodies  of  other  people's  sons.  End  the 
slaughter  by  bringing  the  leaders  to  the  peace 
tab.e. 

NO  STAGED  INCtDENT 

That  such  Is  the  sentiment  of  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  no  honest 
and  informed  person  can  deny. 

Instead  of  being  weakened  by  lntcr'>en- 
tionist  propaganda  and  the  provocative  an  a 
and  speeches  of  governmental  officials.  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  has  become  more  vccal 
nnd  insistent  that  no  staged  Incident  be  per- 
mitted to  pull  the  nation  through  a  b-irk 
door  into  an  undeclared  war. 

The  American  people  are  sick  at  heart  at 
the  spectacle  of  an  administration  which 
Instead  of  lubricating  relations  with  Euro- 
pean powers  has  made  them  yield  spark  after 
spark  with  the  apparent  Intention  of  setting 
off  the  explosion  of  war. 

STEP  DT   STEP 

Step  by  step,  an  adminlEtration  sokir.r.Iy 
sworn  to  keep  the  nation  Ifa  peace  has  paja- 
ly^ed  by  subterfuge  and  evasion  the  pK.in 
purport  of  the  neutrality  law  and  ct  "i.o 
Johnson  Act  and  has  dragg>ed  us  to  the  vry 
brink  of  war.  Only  the  thunder  cf  i!.e 
mas.ses  against  pabllc  betrayal  prevented  the 
use  of  convoys  and  certain  entrance  Into  a 
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shooting   war.    That   prctt^st   n.-j-t   c 
until  the  battle  lor  peace  :>  w    r. 

What  did  A:nfricn  gam  by  htr  participa- 
tun  in  the  World  W..r  of  'l914  18'  Ai:.-c.- 
lutely  nothinK  She  a.iked  fcr  t.  Minr-  and 
•he  get  nothing  Oh.  ye.-;  the  f,-',:  a  h.'. i  I(,r 
millicnft  from  Britain  for  transpcriii.t^  ci.r 
boys  to  EBve  her  from  de.siructn  n 

She  Kot  a  bill  frbm  France  fi  r  ti.e  u<'  ( f 
the  trenches — for  all  except  the  front-hne 
trtnches  "Uncle  Shylock"  they  called  us 
when  we  asked  fcr  a  .«mal]  payment  on  the 
loans  wc  furni.shcd  with  the  reckle.-s  abandon 
of  a  drunken  frailer. 

We  poured  billions  Into  that  Lri.'y  of  blood- 
Bhed  and  destruction  We  lost  244.086  men 
Irom  all  cau.'^'s  in  th.nt  glmstly  Involvement 
m  European  feud.s  We  helped  the  Allie.s  sink 
the  fangs  of  hatred  Into  a  prostrate  foe.  We 
Bet  the  statue  for  the  worst  depression  In  our 
hlirtory.  We  gained  nothing.  We  lest  every- 
thing. We  did  not  help  Europe  We  did  not 
help  ourselves 

What  about  the  Wil^onian  sh.bboleths, 
•Tilake  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy."  "Fight 
a  War  to  End  All  W  r^  '  f -^r  \vhi."h  we  were 
alieprdly  flehtlng?  T!.>  v  became  niehtm.Tres 
of  disillusionment.  What  a  mockery  E-i- 
rcpe  called  us  "Uncle  Sap  ' 

Shall  we  ignore  'h.r  r(-!-*;v  lp-»,-r:i  bin.t 
Into  our  bodies  and  r';r  mmcls  bv  th.-t 
ghastly  dcpartvire  frc  m  the  traditim.ii  An:er- 
tc.m  prllryof  mir.din-r  our  own  bu.'^in-'-''' 
SI. a.'.!  we  ignore  t!ie  voices  nf  <nir  tIcIit  cif'.d 
pleading  with  ii-s  nt  t  'o  crucify  their  srr.,  as 
we  cr\iri!'.t(i  tilt  ni-e; '. i.^  en  the  cress  of  a 
t  re. en   war'' 

NEVER    .AG-AIN 

"No."  retprnd  the  American  pc-plo  with 
fi'r.  -'  .q  ^ir..'.'  \..  le.  ■■Never  again"  We 
.-;;;  .::  ci-.e  ■::  trra^iircs  and  cur  bleed  fcr  tl'.e 
dffer.^e  .f  Air.fnci  Btit  never  a-^.iin  hhall 
we  be  tnrkcd  under  the  ;ure  of  dulcet-suund- 
Ing  sloeai.s  aii.  ut  d.ni'cr.iry  Into  the  ever- 
erupting  volf.in.'-e.s  of  European  feuds  and 
congenital  hatred- 

Amtrica'i  destiny  lie?  ni  *b.e  Western  Him- 
1  phere  Here  l.s  her  logif.mate  jpi;rre  cf 
influence  Her.^  s!-.c  has  a  rliance  to  tr.in.-late 
thr-f    great     id.  .,:.<     if     denvocracy.    frctdi.m. 
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:e  Old  Wcrld, 

ni'y  ef  rear.nij  the 
liept-.  a  1,1.1  dican-.s. 
!-.e  s.;nctuary  cf  pi  ace.  frec- 
d  ni  a:;;i  dcmccrary  Lit  us  t:';-,  a-,e  the 
trrch  ,  t  ".ib^r-y  high  Into  the  ?kv  tiiat  wi.en 
a'.:  t!.e  .ic'.i-.  .-;:  cut  In  Europe  mankind  will 
kr,  ■A-  'I. A'  T!:.-  flame  etill  burns  m  the  Wes: 
'..'.:  Ircni  this  undying  flame  their  lamps 
rever  be  rekindled 

HOW    t  KUSH  ' 

-..  k-.i.-i  .  f  tjie  intervcritio7ii'>t-.  "We 
ru.-ii  HitKr  antl  the  Nazis  iii  w.  '  is  .^N 
:  <\fr.  tr.ui.'^iai-d  into  American  iivts 
;tu!it>  Tiny  v.mpiy  .<hcut .  We  mu.- 1 
H.-,ei  ■  Hv  ,v  I  .itk  "What  more 
u  \\.'  k;.\e  Br. tain. '  Are  we  not  stripjung 
cur  ■  ■!.  n  ditei.-(-  n.iktd  and  bleedmj  :ur- 
fi.^.-.-  ■*.-.itf  .!:  .'ond.n^  lier  the  bulk  of  our 
muniticn.  prcducs    ' 

To  crush  Cn  vinar.y  Eurcj'>e  w>u.d  ha-.e  to 
be  in\ai1.\l  Br.-.un  r.a~  Ivst  e-.ery  majrr 
Crtm;it!:-'i  ,uid  lann.. ;  ti.mk  ct  sucii  an  m-.a- 
i-i.  !-.  Til.;*  w  uio  i:e  the  rcle  left  for  America. 
U  O.  nr.my.  ■*.'.!  her  sunerur  air  f-rc-' 
fui.i    a;r    b,u-e-   a.-ii 
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En.fiand  cr.Iy  22  miles 
away,  how  ci  ■.;:.i  ■j.e  '.v.-.n  an  inferier  air  frrce 
land  trcop*^  cn  a  continent  3.000  nuUs  av.ay  ' 
To  Invade  Na?l-dom.:nated  Eur-p-:-  and  f..ce 
Hitler's  h:i:!-.!v  effici.  r.t  n-.ecl.a: 
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t.ns  cf  ship-  It  would  take  10  yearo  to  build 
■-uc;.  an  armada.  Even  at  the  end  of  that 
peril  d  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  land- 
ing them  successIuLly. 

Fir  thousands  of  bombing  planes  would  be 
likely  to  blow  them  to  bits.  The  advantage 
would  all  be  with  the  forces  delending  their 
cwr.  fhcres.  While  this  tells  strongly  against 
an  .■\mencan  Invasion  of  Europe,  It  tells  not 
Icjs  strongly  against  any  Hitler  attempt  at 
Invasion  cf  America.  Ho  too  would  require 
10  years  of  building  and  then  would  be  facing 
.sure  destruction  cn  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  logic  of  modern  air-force  development 
comm.-nds  Europe  and  America  to  stay  In 
their  o'.'.n   h-mispheres 

Tlie  British  method  of  blockade  of  food, 
effective  In  the  previous  war.  now  misses  fire 
and  results  not  in  the  starvation  of  Germany 
but  only  in  that  of  the  overrun  countries. 
For  Germaliy  has  virtually  all  Europe  to  draw 
upon  for  feed,  and  her  people  will  be  the  last 
m  Europe  to  feel  the  pinch  of  food  shortage. 

Britain  seems  to  be  in  greater  peril  from 
the  blockade  than  Germany.  Requiring  the 
daily  Importation  of  50.000  tens  of  focd.  her 
vessels  attacked  by  planes  and  submarines, 
and  vastly  inferior  In  air  force,  she  is  in  a  far 
different  pcsitlcn  than  in  1914-18. 

Yet  she  give-  evidence  of  being  able  to  stave 
off  indefinitely  a  Nazi  land  invasion  because 
of  the  overwhelming  advantage  resting  with 
the  defenders  fichting  on  their  own  shores 
with  their  supply  bases  close  at  hand.  Rus- 
sia's entrance  further  removes  all  danger  of 
any  near  attempt  at  Invasi.  n  of  Britain. 

CrtST    IN    MEN 

American  Involvement  would  mean,  there- 
fore, tl^.e  sendme  of  our  boys  by  the  millions 
to  fight,  a  Hitltr-dominated  Europe.  No  one 
know.s  where  or  how  they  could  be  landed. 
The  chances  are  overwhelming  that  their 
tr.ir  r.  r'  ships  would  be  blew  a  t.  bits  and 
tlT'v  'A.  uUl  be  c!ri.'.vned  lik"  ra"-  T:.-  y  would 
be  facing,  if  any  succeeded  in  landing,  the 
greatest  military  machine  m  all  history.  Be- 
l.md  it  are  the  resources  of  most  of  the  Con- 
tini  lit  of  Et;rcpe 

In  the  Pacific  we  would  bf  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  Japan,  plederd  t-  -u-p  t:  the 
A.x.s,  if  we  enter  on  the  si;;e  cf  Bi.tain. 
W:..l-  we  liave  a  splendid  navy,  our  naval 
txpe::.5  are  the  flr-t  to  declare  that  we  do 
not  new  have,  and  could  not  have  for  years, 
an  adequate  two-ocean  navy. 

Above  all  these  considerations  looms  the 
stark  fact  of  our  utter  unpreparedness. 
Nearly  a  year  Will  be  required  to  throw  our 
armament-production  plants  into  high  gear 
to  catch  up  with  the  needs  of  our  own  de- 
fence equipment. 

We  do  not  now  have  equipment  in  tanks, 
planes,  and  guns  fcr  300  000  men  to  face  a 
similar  numb-r  cf  Germans,  to  say  nothing 
of  facing  6.000.000  ef  them.  Another  year 
will  be  required  to  turn  out  equipment"  for 
1  s 00  000  m.on.  We  have  no  substantial  air 
Jorce  cf  the  modern  type  to  compare  with 
Germany's  arn-;.ida  of  rhp  cky.  This  Is  the 
equipment  which  -he  pre.sent  war  has  shown 
to  be  cf  supreme  ln:pcr'ance. 

■WANT    K-J    W.\R 

E.:,  k  cf  all  c-.ir  niilitary  ur.preparedness  Is 
the  Idck  cf  m:)rale  cf  cur  pec;  le  for  war. 
Wnr^  require  not  only  weapc:..=  but  the  will 
tc  ticht.  Thi~  was  lackux'  m  the  people  of 
Fi.inre  and  lies  back  ef  h- r  collapse.  The 
Amtc.car,  people  want  no  inv.,lve:nent  in  this 
l^vtian  war. 

Me:,  are  willma  to  tram  fcr  the  defense  of 
America,  but  they  have  no  z-=r.  b;r  only  a 
Icathmg,  for  war  in  forei  rn  l.md^  Millions 
fcr  defense  but  net  er.-^  ce:.*:  {  :  rircressicn 
in  other  continents.  M:!!.-:..-  cf  nv  :.  for  the 
dt.fe:c'o  of  American  shcre.s,  hu*  not  one 
Anterican  life  for  the  defen.se  cf  anv  foreign 
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wha*-c-ever. 
I   have   mingled,   perhaps,   as  free' 
man  aniong  th°  ycuih  cf  our  land 
n.tn  who  will  have  t^J  dc  the  f;-;h:.i.^ 
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PATH   TO  RtriN 

To  sav^  America,  to  keep  our  democracy 
and  our  freedom,  we  must  stay  cut  cf  the 
Inferno  now  devouring  the  peoples  and  the 
clvilizatiari  of  E^irope.  War  Is  not  the  path 
to  the  "f^ur  freedoms."  It  is  the  sure  path 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  freedoms.  In 
all  the  trtousands  of  years  of  human  history 
man  has  devised  no  means  of  destroying  more 
effectiveljf  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
worship,  ifreedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  feaC  than  the  Institutlcn  of  war.  To 
appeal  to  modern  total  war  to  secure  such 
freedoms  is  to  fly  In  the  face  of  all  history. 

Modern  total  war  means  mass  destruction, 
mass  slailghter.  It  means  the  redufction  of 
civlllzatiojn  to»  a  shambles.  To  appeal  to  a 
method  fir  the  butchery  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  hujnau  beings  as  the  method  of  secur- 
ing spirltfial  values  betrays  a  strange  concept 
cf  the  sarictlty  of  human  life  and  the  dignity 
of  the  luman  personality.  Modern  total 
war  is  b«ter  described  as  a  form  of  mass 
Insanity.  | 

STARK    REALITIES 

In  the  I  light  of  the  stark  realities  of  the 
Ecropeanjscene.  American  intervention  would 
not  tip  tie  scales  as  in  1918.  It  would  not 
help  Brltiin.  nor  America.  That  is  the  con- 
clusion repched  not  by  wishful  thinking  but 
by  careful   analysis  cf  stubborn  facts. 

Let  us  fuppose.  however,  that  by  some  un- 
expected icircumstancfs.  American  resources 
and  American  lives  thrown  with  prodigality 
into  the  Inferno  should  effect  an  Invasion  of 
Nazi-domfnated  Europe  and  eke  cut  a  victory 
after  some  10  or  20  years  of  combat.  What 
would  wejhave  gained? 

Europe  j  would  be  a  de.^ert.    America  would 
be  banl^ilpt.    Civilization  would  be  reduced 
to  dust  aiid  ashes.    Fifteen  or  twenty  million* 
human  brings  killed.     Disease,  want,  hatred 
would  be  irampant. 

Who  w^uld  the  real  victors  be?  Destruc- 
tion and  Beath.  A  high-powered  microscope 
would  bei  required  to  distinguish  the  nom- 
inal victors  from  the  vanquished.  So  sunk 
In  misery,  want,  and  woe  wcuid  both  sides  be. 

Every  dictate  of  common  sense,  of  solici- 
tude for  ihe  war-torn  peoples  of  Europe,  of 
devotion  to  cur  own  country,  commands  us. 
therefore.!  not  to  plunge  the  resources  and 
the  lives  cf  the  Am.erican  people  into  the 
bottomle*  pit  of  Europe's  inferno  By  re- 
maining in  island  of  peace  and  sanity  "in  a 
war-mad  [world,  by  making  democracy  work 
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at  home,  by  establishing  the  four  freedoms 
first  among  our  own  people,  we  shall  render 
the  greatest  service  to  Europe.  Amenpa,  and 
to  all  the  world. 

I  spent  the  first  year  cf  the  war  at  Oxford 
University.  England.  I  am  in  sym.pathy  with 
the  common  people  of  Britain  as  I  am  with 
the  common  people  of  every  land.  Fcr  a  year 
I  witnessed  the  daily  sending  cf  a  stream  of 
propaganda  to  American  shores,  all  designed 
to  drag  our  Nation  Into  a  foreign  war  as  they 
did  in  1917.  That  propaganda  aims  to  sell  us 
the  fahy  story  that  this  is  our  war.  that 
they  are  merely  fighting  for  us.  De.?pite  the 
help  of  governmental  officia's  and  magnates 
of  great  wealth,  the  American  people  recog- 
nize it  lor  what  it  is — a  yarn  and  a  tall  yarn 
at   that 

AMERICAN  GUX-LIBILITT 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  cojistrucd  as  unsympa- 
thetic with  Britain  If  I  say  that  many  cul- 
tured English  people,  among  whom  I  lived, 
marveled  at  the  gullibility  of  Americans  who 
could  be  swindled  Into  believing  that  a  war 
not  of  our  m.ikine.  about  whlch'wc  were  not 
even  consulted.  3.000  miles  away,  was  "our 
war."  and  that  we  ought  forthright  to  Jump 
In.  clothes  and  all. 

My  friend,  Hlllaire  Belloc.  gives  in  the 
Cruise  of  the  Nona  an  amusing  picture  of 
this  in  the  first  World  War.  "The  most  comic 
part  cf  the  aU^tlr,"  writes  Belloc.  "was  the 
attitude  toward  America.  We  dared  not  in- 
sult America,  for  we  were  naturally  as  keen 
on  getting  American  help  as  Is  a  drowning 
man  on  catching  a  deck  chair. 

"In  their  ignorance,  many  people  came  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Americans 
to  come  over  and  help,  and  what  was  more 
astonishing  still,  it  was  represented  to  them 
as' a  matter  of  life  and  death — not  to  tis  but 
to  themselves. 

"The  Americans  were  told  (heavtn  knows 
whether  any  of  them  t>elieved  it)  that  if  the 
Germans.  Turks.  Austrians,  Bohemians.  Slo- 
venes. Croats.  Bulgarians,  etc..  won  in  their 
push  against  the  English.  French,  and  Ital- 
ians— that  If  the  half-baked  won  against  the 
baked — the  next  thing  would  be  a  sailing  of 
the  conquerors  over  the  sea  for  the  rude 
domination  of  Scranton.  Pa.    Fiddlesticks! 

"But  the  people  did  really  talk  like  that. 
They  shook  their  fin^'ers  at  the  United  States 
and  said.  'It  will  be  your  turn  next.'  " 

History  repeats  itself.  Today  we  have  them 
doing  the  same  thing  And  the  comedy  or 
rather  the  tragedy  is  that  many  of  our  gov- 
ernmental ofEcials  have  swallowed  the  bait- 
hook,  line,  and  sinker.  Thank  God.  however, 
the  people  have  not 

WAR    SETTLES    NOTHING 

On  moral  grounds  there  isn't  a  shred  of 
Justification  for  cur  entering  the  war.  Moral- 
ists demand  that  before  a  nation  enters  a  war 
she  must  exhaust  all  pacific  means  of  settling 
the  dispute.  What  have  we  done  but  to  call 
names  and  shake  fists?  Moralists  dcm-and 
likewise  that  the  good  effects  must  ovitwci^ 
the  evil  cflfccts.  otherwise  the  war  must  not 
be  waged. 

Who  will  say  that  the  good  eflccts  remotely 
eqttal  the  Incalculable  destruction,  agony, 
and  death  in  modern  total  war?  Not  Hitler. 
Not  Dalttdicr  Not  Rccsevelt.  For  before  the 
outbreak  all  declared  that  the  only  victors 
would  be  destruction  and  death. 

His  Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XII.  expre<^ses  the 
mind  of  humanity  the  world  over  when  he 
declares:  "Nothing  Is  gained  by  war  that 
cannot  be  achieved  by  peace;  In  war  all  is 
lost."  The  nation  that  tries  to  solve  Its  dis- 
putes by  proving  it  can  destroy  more  cities, 
slaucthtcr  mere  people  than  its  opponent  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  "War."  declares  His 
Holiness,  "settles  nothing  "  Herein  lies  the 
tragedy  of  war — It  Is  meaningless,  utterly  and 
abysmally  meaningless. 

After  cities  are  laid  waste,  civilization  re- 
duced to  a  desert,  and  millions  of  human 
beings  slaughtered  like  cattle,  what  has  all 


the  sacrifice  yielded?" 'Nothing.  Absolutely 
nothing.  After  all  the  deftructien  and  killing 
are  ended,  a  little  group  Xif  diplomats  gather 
around  a  table.  "You  talfe  this  territory,  and 
you  take  that."  they  say. 

Then,  wearing  spats  sind  boutoonleres  in 
their  Prince  Alberts,  thty  put  their  papers 
back  Into  their,  portmanteaus  and  go  home. 
But  there  are  some  thlrigs  they  do  not  put 
back.  Among  them  are  the  precious  lives  of 
the  millions  of  young  ^len  whose  broken 
bodies  rotting  beneath  thie  soil  proclaim  them 
to  be  the  tragic  victims;  of  war— the  bank- 
ruptcy of  statesmanship] 

t      .   .    ., 

COUK.AGE   TO   SAT      NO 

What  message  would  {We  address  respect- 
fully to  the  President  todiay?  I  suggest  this: 
"But  all  the  wisdom  of  America  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  White  Houie  cr  in  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  State;  we  need  "the  meditation,  the 
prayer,  and  the  positive  suppcrl  of  the  people 
cf  America  who  go  along  with  us  in  seeking 
peace.     •     •     • 

"At  this  late  date,  wltb  the  wisdom  which 
is  so  easy  after  the  event  and  so  difScult  be- 
fore the  event,  we  find  it  possible  to  trace  the 
tragic  series  of  small  decisions  which  led 
Europe  into  the  Great  War  in.  1914  and  even- 
tually engulfed  us  and  many  other  nations. 

"We  can  keep  out  of  war  if  those  who  watch 
and  decide  have  a  sufficiently  detailed  un- 
derstanding of  International  affairs  to  make 
certain  that  the  small  dtcUions  of  each  day 
do  not  lead  toward  war,  and  If.  at  the  same 
time,  they  pcssess  the  courage  to  say  'no'  to 
those  who  selfishly  or  unwisely  would  let  us 
go  to  war." 

PATH    TO   tZKCE 

These  are  your  words.  Mr  President,  uttered 
on  August  14,  1936.  We  respectfully  ask  that 
you  put  them  into  practice.  We  ask  you  to 
have  the  courage  to  sal  "no"  to  the  war- 
mongers, the  interventionists.  By  so  doing 
you  will  win  the  everpstlng  gratitude  of 
America  and  the  wcrld.  ]Turn  from  the  path 
to  war.  Lead  us,  as  yoii  swore  you  would, 
along  the  path  to  peacei 

If  you  will  not  Ustenj  to  those  authentic 
voices  of  the  Americanl  people — Lindbergh, 
Wheeler,  Nye.  Clark.  Johhson.  Brooks,  and  lall 
those  valiant  pleaders  fair  peace — I  beg  you. 
Mr.  President,  listen  to  tiat  venerable  prelate 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  whep  he  pleads:  "There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  minc^  that  the  American 
people  desire  a  cessatloii  of  this  stupid  and 
brutal  war.  and  I  may  ^dd  that  no  one  can 
doubt  their  desire  to  keen  out  of  the  conflict." 

By  putting  into  practice  your  own  wise  ad- 
monition and  hearkenint  to  the  pleaders  for 
peace  yoti  will  win  greater  renown  than  ill 
the  generals  who  ever  lived.  You  will  win  the 
eternal  gratitude  cf  huminlty  the  world  over. 
For  ycu  will  have  made;  your  foreign  policy 
mirror  the  deathless  tru^h  cxpres.^ed  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace  when  Ht  said:  "Blessed  aire 
the  peacemakers,  for  the^  shall  be  caUed  the 
children  of  God."  I 
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H.  -A  Ct.':  t^e  .^n'-rican  Bti.  ir.c.s.<.n-.Tn  Pay 
His  Taxc  s  ?  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

}ION.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHiJCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R3PRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  JuIj/,29.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM    Tr.E    CIMICAGO   TRIBUNE 


Mr  HOFFMAN     Mr  .'Speaker,  the  tax 
bill  is  up.    United  Siatt-  citi/cns  ait-  tx- 


P(cicd  10  dipdnwr  r.?'  rnly  to  the  b  "in 
but  far  below  thi  bciioin  cf  the  pvcitci- 
book  to  meet  the  expense  of  \h'  r,..t.  'n:il- 
defcn.se  pi'opram.  so-oallfri  In  leil.'y 
we  are  making  gifts  net  only  tc  Eii'ain 
but  to  other  countries  of  millions  of  dol- 
lais  and  million^  of  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
teiials.  All  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  and  while  this  over'vvhcim- 
inp  additional  burden  is  being  saddled 
upon  the  barks  of  our  own  ciiizen«;.  the 
Government  is  making  it  more  and  more 
diflicult  for  the  taxpayers  to  meet  the 
additional  burden. 

Here  is  what  is  happening  to  a  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  Fourth  Conpres- 
sional  District.  I  take  the  clippiiicr  fiom 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Jul;.  15  I'  i^  as 
f  oll'Dws : 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  15.  1941) 

BRmsH  Rt-BEER  roR   Sale  in  United  States; 

Embassy  Replies  to  Criticism 

firm  to  protest 

A  small  rublaer-manufacturing  company, 
facing  shut-down  through  Government  cur- 
tailment of  civilian  rubbar  consumption,  has 
received  a  letter  from  a  British  firm  offering 
to  supply  any  tjT>c  of  rubber  product,  an 
official  disclosed  yesterday.  The  official  Is 
William  H  Boyd,  treasurer  of  the  Vail  Rub- 
ber Works.  Inc  .  of  St  Joseph.  Mich  .  which 
manufactures  highly  spciclalized  rollers  for 
pap?r  mills,  tanneries,  and  meat  packers. 

His  company.  Boyd  said,  is  being  strangled 
by  a  Government  order  issued  in  June  that 
crude-rubber  consumption  must  be  cut  20 
percent  In  the  next  6  months.  He  said  he 
will  protest  to  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
acement  as  the  result  of  the  letter  from 
Anglo-American  Equipments.  Ltd.,  Birming- 
ham. England. 

All  kinds  of  rubber  goods 
It  is  dated  and  postmarked  June  19.  the 
day  before  the  Government  reduction  order 
was  disclosed':  The  letter  says  the  firm  Is 
"in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  all  kinds 
of  rubber  goodst  either  finished  or  unfinished. 
which  are  manufactured  in  this  country  " 

"As  you  know,  there  ts  a  great  deal  of 
export  trade  at  the  present  time."  the  com- 
munication continuf'd,  "and  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  a  definite  Inquiry  from 
you.  to  wh^ch  we  will  give  our  Immediate 
and  best  attention."  - 

Boyd  said  he  is  going  to  ask  Federal  au- 
thorities why  the  British,  apparently  p'.enti- 
fully  supplied  with  rubbt*.  should  profit  by 
forced  American  scarcity. 

Asks  rubber  in  return 

"We're  dohig  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
British,  but  what  are  we  receiving  in  return?" 
he  said.  "Why  don't  thety  give  us  some  of 
that  rubber  in  return  fcjr  all  we're  giving 
them?" 

Boyd  said  he  could  not  explain  how  the 
British  firm  obtalr^ed  the  name  of  his  com- 
pany As  far  as  he  knowt.  he  said,  there  Is 
notliing  to  prevent  his  dofing  business  abroad 
if  he  chooses  since  Anglo-American  Fquip- 
ments  offered  finished  and  unfinished  ma- 
terials, and  the  reduction  order  applies  to 
crude  rubber. 

Boyd  said  his  company  tprobably  would  be 
forced  to  close  because  of  the  specialized 
nature  of  Its  business. 

It  manufactures  only  on  custom  order  and, 
consequently,  has  used  relatively  sn.all 
amounts  of  rubber  in  the  last  year.  Su;  ;  '-.■  s 
generally  have  been  obtained  In  quantities 
sufficient  only  to  turn  out  orders  on  hand 

The  firm's  principal  customers  are  devoting 
an  estimated  70  percent  of  their  productive 
capacities  to  rearmament  contracts,  B  yd 
said,  and  would  suffer  loss  of  time  and  money 
using  other  types  of  rollers. 

The  Vail  works  ha;-  IG  employees. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


CLAIM     EXTORT*    CUT 

Washtncton.  D  C.  July  14 — Ore«t  Britain, 
denying  today  she  w*a  taking  advantage  of 
American  lease-lend  aid  to  promote  ber  own 
export  trade,  averted  she  had  cut  her  ex- 
ports to  the  bone 

The  rntlsh  Embassy  Issued  a  statement  In 
reply  to  criticism  In  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
Representative  Jameb  F.  O'Coiofo*  (Dem- 
ocrat of  Montana)  had  aftaerted  American  ex- 
porter* hdd  complained  the  Brlttab  were  sell- 
ing American  steel  and  other  lease-lend  gooda 
to  Latin  America  He  called  for  an  Investi- 
gation of  such  "double  dealing  " 

Reports  drop  in  exports 

The  Embt^sy  said  it  would  not  be  in  the 
Interest  of  Americans  for  Great  Britain  to 
abandon  lt«  export  trade  entirely.  By  ex- 
pcriing.  the  sUitemeiit  explained,  Britain 
ear:.  fnreiKn  exchange  to  help  pay  her  way 
Hi.d  thus  her  dep^ridence  up«n  lease-lend  aid 
Is  'PQUced  It  added,  however,  that  the  lease- 
lend  program  makes  Britain  lese  dependent 
up<  n  exports  and  these  are  fast  being  re- 
d'.iri  d   a-    s'lmding    orders  are  filled 

On  the  (juestion  whether  lease-lend  ma- 
terial =upf;l;ed  to  Great  Britain  might  be 
reexp<^rted  the  B'nba.«!sy  «aid  that  American 
authoritip.s  must  be  satufled  as  to  the  ultl- 
mrite  destination  and  uae  of  all  these  goods 
Gjod.s  called  similar 

"It  should  not  be  assumed."  the  embassy 
said  "that  the  mere  fact  we  are  exporting 
gotKls  of  one  sort  or  another  which  may  be 
mi. re  or  let^s  .Mmilar  in  character  to  gocKis 
which  we  are  obtaining  fitm  America  under 
the  Lease-Lend  Act  or  by  cash  payment  is  nn 
Indirativjii  ul  any  vioiariun  of  the  spirit  cf  tlie 
Le;t.<e  Lend  Act  or  is  in  any  sense  h  viclatitjn 
of  the  letter  nr  .<:p:rit  uf  our  obligations  to  the 
Dniteri  Statt  s. 

Br:;i.-h  .-.hipmcnts  to  ail  Soutli  Amtrican 
marktt.>  li.ivi'  beer,  diiii-tically  restricted,  the 
embns.'^V  .s.iui.  except  :c  the  Argentine,  where 
la:>;< -.-■  .lie  Br:t;.^h  purfh.u-*-!  (if  mtat  have 
to  he  paid  f  ir  Arc!-n".r.e  trade  !?  bemtr  re- 
duced to  .Tbout  half  wha-  It  formerly  wa.v  It 
W;iji  .stated 

fi'if'-i:'!   tu  get  Unitt'd  Sraf-";  ccrn 
Gria:    Biram     will    take     about    2.250,000 
bu-b.ei'<  ri  Cievemment-cwned  cvirn  vinc!>T  tb.e 
lea.~-_ -'.end   rr-irrani.   A^n.  ulture   Departrntiit 
ctheial.s  >-au!, 

I:  -A  ,v  >aia  f!ie  C'uii:;:.  a:iy  Credit  C':rpr.ra- 
t;en  ■,  wr.er  of  the  ccrn  sf^ck  would  tr.msf  r 
t!.;-  a::u>unt  to  the  Surjai.-  M.irke' -.r.g  Ad- 
m.ni.-irat.on  by  July  2';  i\.'   Br;ti-h  a-e. 

It  Was  deKMoeU  a.<  a  'lash  sale"  to  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Admini.stration,  which 
puiib.a.-es  ^urplu.s  coin:n..di:ie<  for  Harry  L. 
H  pkms.  lend-lease  administrator  Details 
cr  -he  transaction  wi'li  Britain  were  with- 
held The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
rep^rtetl  it  owned  201.000  000  biishel.s  of  ccrn 
and  held  95.000.000  bushels  under  loan. 
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EXTEN.f:ON  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

— '  OF  ind:vna 

IN  THE  KCUiE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 


3/v.-!fiV;.v   Ju'.v  -^.  1941 


Mr  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Sp-akcr.  by  unan- 
ImciLs  con>tnr  rf  the  House.  I  present  for 
pniKink?  i:i  ;iie  Congressional  Record  a 
bt.iUMu!  !r*i-'  can-.to  of  lueraiure  en- 
tnitd  "Ind.ana."    The  author  is  an  es- 


teemed constituent  of  mine.  Mrs.  Prances 
B.  Brtrndage,  of  3345  Park  Avenue,  In- 
dianapolis.    The  poem  is  as  follows: 

INDIANA 

I  lore  yen.  Indiana,  with  your  prairies,  dunes 
and  hUls 

I  love  your  verdant  valleys  and  your  spark- 
ling, rippling  rlUa; 

The  lordly  sun  above  you  amlles  down  on  your 
fair  face: 

I  adore  you.  Indiana,  you  have  every  charm 
and  grace 

Your  heroines  and  heroes  far  surpass  all  tho<e 

of  Greece; 
Tour  Junos  and  your  Jasons  and  their  quests 

of  Golden  Fleece: 
I  extol  you,   Irxllana.  every  river,  each   blue 

lake: 
And  I  bend  my  knees  before  you — here  s  my 

heart  and  soul  to  take! 

1  salute  you.  Indiana,  fair  land  that  gave  me 

life; 
May  my  children  and  your  children  praise  yvu 

through  all  storm  and  strife 
May  God  keep  you,  Indiana,  'neath  the  .-tfc^dcw 

of  His  wing. 
And  may  noble  statesmen  guard  thee,  praise 

of  thee  we  11  ever  sing. 

L'Fi<rsoi 

With  banners  bright  and  garlands  thy  hal'.s 

well  decorate. 
Ai.d  of   thy  hriicr  and   thy   fame   wt '11   ca:ly 

sing  and  late. 
Fair  queen  of  all  thy  sister  S'a'e=,  with  laurel 

new  we  crcwn  thee; 
Sai.ctr.ary  cf  demccrncv    a  halo  clings  around 

thee 

— F'arirr<:  B    B-urdage. 


Oceans  Are  Wider 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

'  F  ■.v.^sH:^•CT'  x 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATIVFS 


Tucsdaij.  JulT,  29.  1911 


ARTICLE   BY   AL   WILLIAMS   IN  WASHING- 
TON    DAILY   NEWS     JULY  28.    1941 


Mr,  KILL  of  Wa.shington.  Mi.  Spoak- 
er,  ur.der  lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recokd.  I  mciuclf  the  following  ar- 
ticle, Oceans  Are  Wider,  b^  an  outstand- 
ing airman,  AI  Williams,  which  is  reveal- 
ing as  well  a.s  convincing.  He  proves 
ccnciusively  than  an  air  force  is  the  su- 
preme flshtin.5  force  both  in  offense  and 
cirfen.'^e. 

The  pre.H-nt  conflict  in  Europe  has 
.shewn  tlie  supericnty  of  the  air  force 
ovtr  the  arrr.y  and  the  navy. 

We  should  have  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct air  department.  For  years  Billy 
M;-ch.ei:  fought  for  this  against  great 
O'icis.  which  per.serured  him  to  his  death. 
A-  his  side  stood  Maji-r  General  Arnold! 
ur-:ng  a  stpatat-^  air  department.  To- 
day th-  f\cV.'  for  such  a  s-'parate  depart- 
ment is  :ea  i:y  Al  W.Ihams. 

T-day.  nvre  than  ever,  this  change 
IS  ;^:ce^^a:y.  Tho  a:r  fr;fe  ;.  now  han- 
dled by  four  department-  cr  branches: 
Tr.e  Army,  tlie  Navy,  the  Marines,  and 


the  Coast  Guard.  The  result  is  confu- 
sion, jealousy,  and  lack  of  cooperation. 
In  The  present  emergency  nothing  would 
be  more  conducive  to  the  success  of  cur 
defense  program  than  the  creation  of  a 
separate  air  department,  when  it  could 
really  expand,  develop,  and  function  to 
the  fullest  extent.  We  all  want  the  most 
adequate  defense  possible  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Army  and  the  Navy  will  join 
with  this  public  demand  f^r  so  necessary 
a  change  m  our  fighting  defense  pre  gram. 
Tl;e  article  follows 

'From   the  Washlnjrt-on    Dally   News  of   July 
28.   1941  I 

I  CKE.«N-     .\BF    WTEET 

(By  a:  W".;.;an-.^- 

Air  ptjwer  a5  we  know  it  ii.'day  has  widened 
our  oceans,  militarily,  instead  of  narrow- 
ing them.  There's  something  to  chew  on. 
We  have  always  depended  on  the  oceans  to 
protect  us  against  everything  but  enemy 
warships — and  that's  the  way  It  Is  right 
now.  Beyond  a  few  demonstration  bomb- 
ers— and  there  are  mighty  few  in  the  world 
capable  of  the  Atlantic  round  trip — what  else 
besides  warships  need  we  fear  coming  to  at- 
tack ut  over  the  Atlantic?  They— warships — 
are  the  only  European  weapons  that  might  In 
the  wildest  conception  attack  our  shores 
with  the  idea  of  effecting  a  landing  for  an 
expeditionary  force.  Where  does  the  "widen- 
ing of  the  oceans"  come  In?  Well.  It's  the 
major  point  proved  In  E^irope's  war.  the 
point  that  no  warships  can  withstand  at- 
tacks from  shore-based  air  forces.  There- 
fore, since  the  British  Na\-y— the  mightiest 
in  the  world  and  10  times  the  strength  of 
the  German  outfit — could  not  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  North  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean, 
and  now  confesses  Its  inability  to  rule  the 
seas  a  thousand  miles  out  In  the  Atlantic 
In  the  face  of  German  air  power  and  sub- 
marines, why  cannot  we  plan  to  work  the 
same  factors  against  any  fleet— no  matter 
how  gieat — that  might  contemplate  attack- 
ing rut  eastern  seaboard? 

WitH  any  decent  force  of  bombers  we  can 
stop  afcy  sea  fleet  500  miles  off  our  shores. 
It  muit  be  remembered  that  a  sea  fleet  is 
one  thing.  It  takes  years  to  build.  It  would 
have  td  move  with  all  Its  strength^as  a  unit. 
Therefore,  It  is  one  bull's  eye  for  the  air 
power  lesigned  to  bomb  it.  Assuming  that 
the  Britl-sh  Fleet  were  still  at  Its  pre-war 
strength,  plus  all  the  warships  the  Germans 
posses.s  and  whatever  the  Italians  have  left- 
Is  there  anyon?  who  dares  maintain  that  a 
thousaiid  American  bombers  could  not  smash 
that  armada  as  effectively  as  European  air 
power  routed  British  sea  power? 

A  thousand  bombers  are  bv  no  means  a 
great  firce  in  view  of  what  Is  considered  air 
power  oday.  But  they  constitute,  far  and 
away,  rnough  striking  power  to  smash  the 
daylights  out  of  any  sea  fleet  Why.  that  job 
would  l)e  a  joy  ride — especially  since  all  the 
aircrafi  carriers  of  Europe  would  be  smashed 
as  soot  as  they  came  within  range  of  our 
patrolling  bombers. 

With  European  aircraft  carriers  smashed 
the  ult  ra-vulnerable  sea  fleet  with  Its  train 
(and  a  i;ast  number  of  supply  and  cargo  ships 
would  Have  to  accompany  a  fleet  of  war- 
ships a  med  at  attacking  us  in  such  fashion 
as  to  eirect  a  landing  of  army  force?)  would 
be  wjdK   open   to  our   bombers. 

These  are  not  only  my  thoughts  but  the 
sound  (ind  technically  supported  opinions  oX 
the  ben  military  and  naval  minds  in  this 
countrj.  And  I  believe  that  with  their  own 
war  leiisons  strongly  In  mind,  European 
strategists  would  agree.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  sea  Invasion  attempt,  the  holocaust 
would  be  the  most  disastrous  affair  ever 
waged  i.nd  staged  by  sea  power.  The  result 
would  leave  us  commanding  the  entire  At- 
lantlc-jand  Europe  without  warships. 
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F'reedom  Stops  When  War  Begins! 


EXTLN.^.ON-   C'F  RF^IARKS 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

r    NORTH    DAKOT.f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


sk 


Tuesday.  J:,:i  :9.  1941 
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M:.  BLK31CK.  Mr,  Speaker,  while 
the  United  States  is  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy and  the  hope  of  millions  in  foreign 
lands,  our  pa^tt  experience  has  shown  us 
that  when  we  are  engaged  in  war,  de- 
mocracy stops  working  and  a  military 
dictatorship  takes  its  place. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  assured  in  this 
country  by  the  Constitution,  and  en- 
forced by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  when  war  comes,  freedom  of  speech 
disappears. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Secretary 
cf .  War  cannot  wait  until  we  ai'e  ac- 
tually at  war,  but  takes  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  in  and  immediately  starts  to 
throttle  free  speech.  If  he  had  his  way 
we  would  be  in  the  war,  but  he  has 
.'•poken  out  of  order.  We  are  not  yet  in. 
The  Secretary  indicts  Senator  Wheeler 
and  convicts  him  himself  for  sending  cut 
cards  to  the  {iublic  urging  them  to  make 
their  wishes  known  to  Congress.  These 
cards  were  not  sent  out  to  selectees  un- 
der the  draft, law.  but  to  the  public  long 
before  the  selectees  had  entered  train- 
ing. It  appears  that  a  few  cards  were 
remailed  to  the  selectees  in  camp.  This 
was  the  natural  thing  for  postmasters 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  absolutrely 
nothing  wrong  about  sending  these  cards 
to  the  public.  Everyone  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  normal  senses  knows  that. 
But  the  Secretary  of  War  says  this  act  is 
close  to  treason!  His  exact  statement 
about  the  matter  was: 

Some  matters  have  come  to  my  a'tentlon 
today,  includinf  two  circulars  franked  by 
Senator  Wheeleh.  Without  expressing  legal 
oplnlcns.  I  will  simply  say  that  I  thiuk_tbat 
comes  near  the  line  of  subversive  activities 
against  the  United  States,  if  not  treason. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  will  be 
done  to  the  average  citizen  when  we  get 
into  war.  If  a  Secretary  of  War  can 
launch  such  outrageous  charges  against 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
when  we  are  not  at  war.  just  contem- 
plate. Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  happ^'n 
to  the  averaee  citizen  and  his  right  cf  free 
speech  when  war  acually  com-es) 

The  Secretary  cf  War  is  so  determined 
to  have  war  that  he  becomes  impatient 
and  loses  his  sense  of  balance  when  con- 
fronted with  any  force,  which,  to  his  ob- 
viously prejudiced  mind,  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  what  he  wants  done.  A  wise 
Secretary  of  War,  before  saying  anything 
in  this  case,  ■would  have  fiist  locked  up 
the  facts.  If  he  had  done  that,  no  such 
expression  would  have  come  from  him. 
But  his  mind  is  so  keyed  to  actual  war 
that  he  couldn't  wait  to  find  out  t'he  facts, 
but  jumpej  to  conclusions  all  of  which 
are  now  krown  to  be  erroneous  and  false. 
After  making  this  monumental  blunder 
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and  knowing  that  the  effect  of  his  state- 
ment ha^  injured  Senator  Wheeler  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  least  the 
Secretary  can  do  is  to  publicly  withdraw 
his  statement,  apologize  to  Senator 
Wheeler  and  resign  his  position.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the'  American  people 
want  any  such  "powder  box"  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department. 

Every  citizen  knows  that  he  cannot  be 
deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  pioperty 
without  due  process  o^  law.  Yet  in  time 
of  war,  this  due  process  of  law  is  lodged, 
not  with  the  couits,  but  with  the  military 
authority.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  in 
time  of  war  private  property  can  be 
taken  without  due  prodess  of  law?  Right 
now,  before  we  are  actually  involved  in 
a  war.  is  private  prcuerty  being  taken 
without  due  process  of  law? 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  RiRhts.  or  sub- 
sequent amendments  '  that  cannot  be 
suspended  in  time  of  vfar.  and  the  Gov- 
ernment exercised  by  military  authority. 

For  all  of  these  reaspns  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  njot  want  any  war 
except  a  war  of  self-df^fense.  They  do 
not  mean  that  "self-defense"  consti- 
tutes going  across  the,  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  to  fight  with  ^nerican  soldiers. 
They  will  support  the  ilonroe  Doctrine, 
but  they  do  not  think  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere extends  to  England,  Germany. 
Italy,  Africa,  and  Japaai. 

In  a  straight  war  of  self-defense  the 
American  people  are  one  solid  unit. 
They  will  offer  their  prop^my  (which 
they  will  soon  do  in  "t^kes"),  and  their 
hves  for  the  def en.s^  "c^  this  land,  but 
they  cannot  understanfl  why  we  must 
fight  to  defend  every  ^o-called  democ- 
racy on  earth  before  jwe  can  defend 
ourselves.  j 

There  is  great  sympathy  for  England 
in  this  country— aside  from  the  British 
propaganda— but  the  American  people 
cannot  understand  just  What  Ennland  is 
trying  to  do  in  this  war.  England  has 
refused  to  declare  her  wair  puiposes.  The 
nearest  she  has  come  to]  it  is  to  approve 
something  our  representatives  have  said. 

It  is  difficult  to  uriderstand  what 
Churchill  is  trying  to  do.  Ju.<:t  at  present 
he  drools  down  his  shirt  iront  for  Ru.ssia, 
but  here  is  what  his  viens  about  Russia 
were  a  short  time  ago:    'j 

(From  The  World  Crisis.  vclfcm°  4.  The  After- 
math, by  Winston  ^hurchill^ 
[Chapter  TV  Russia  Foittorn  rp  71 1 ) 
But  Rusiia  had  fallen  bjj  the  way  and  In 
falling  she  had  changed  i^r  Identity.  An 
appanticn  with  ccuntenan*e  difftrent  Ircm 
any  yet  seen  en  earth  stood  m  the  place  of 
the  eld  ally.  We  saw  a  stale  without  a  na- 
tion, an  army  without  a  ccjuntry  a  rellgioa 
withcut  God  The  Go*rnment  which 
claimed  to  be  the  new  Ruts: a  sprang  from 
revolution  and  was  fed  by  terror.  It  had  de- 
nounced the  faith  of  Ucattes,  It  had  made 
a  separate  peace,  it  had  released  a  mlllicn 
Germans  for  the  finaronslabghi  in  the  west. 
It  had  declared  that  between  itJ=elf  and  non- 
Ccmmunist  society  no  goo<^  faith,  public  or 
private,  could  exist  and  no  ejngagements  need 
be  respected.  •  •  •  Thi  old  Russia  had 
been  dragged  down  and  inF  her  place  there 
ruled  "the  nameless  beast '!so  long  foretold 
In  Ru&sian  legend.  Thus  thje  Ru.'rsian  petple 
were  deprived  of  victory,  jhonor,  freedom, 
peace  and  bread.  Thus  thtre  was  to  be  no 
Russia  in  the  ccunclls  of  th|>  Allies — only  an 
abyss  which  still  continues  ia  human  affairs. 
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I  p.  75— Lenin] 
"A  Ru.sslan  statistical  Investlcation'  wrr.es 
Professor  Sarolea,  "estimates  that  the  dicta- 
tors killed  28  bishops.  1219  priests,  6  000 
professors  and  teachers.  9.000  doctors.  12.950 
landowners,  54.000  offlcars,  70  000  policemen. 
193.290  workmen.  260  000  foldiers.  355.250  in- 
telleciuafs  and  professiofjal  men.  and  815,000 
peasants  "  These  figures  are  endorsed  by  Dr 
Hcarnshaw.  of  King's  College,  Cnmbridi:e  m 
his  brilliant  Introdvictltn  t<i  A  Survey  of 
SoclallFm.  They  do  not.  of  o<^iUr8e.  Include  the 
vast  abridgements  of  th^  RuR.sian  population 
which  followed  from  famine 

jP  80 — The  Supreme  Committee — 1917 1 

CROCODILES   WITH   fclASTfR   MINDS 

[P.  99— Chap.  'V.— Intfrventlonl 

The  Bolsheviks  who.  on  January  4.  had 
Joined  with  the  French  and  Swedish  Gov- 
rrnments  In  rcccgnlzlna;  the  independence  of 
Finland.  Invaded  Finland  and  captured  Ilf  .- 
singlors  on  January  28.  19:8  Tills  wa^  ;  o 
ordinary  war  of  troops  end  cannon  T!  e 
Soviet  Red  Guard  advanced  by  mobUke 
methods,  and  before  them,  more  deadly  tlian 
carnal  weapons,  sprang  up  the  local  forces  of 
Conimunibt  propaganda  and  revolt.  Two  hor- 
rible pages  In  Finnish  hisitory  weie  successively 
written  Oh  March  1.  a,  treaty  of  peace  a'  d 
amity  was  signed  between  the  Finnish  Vr. 
public  and  the  Soviet  A  "red"  t^-rror  fol- 
lowed  In  Finland  But  here  the  Germans 
intervened  as  rescuers.     •      •      • 

(Chap.  yf.  Intervention      ■      •      •      p     1   2  — 
TheUkrilncl 

Everything  is  relp.tlve.  Everyone  trie.s  to 
remember  (^nd  tries  to  forpet  i  the  Oermnn 
occupation  of  BelHlum.  Here  in  the  tkralne 
these  same  Germans  casie  as  deliverers  and 
were  spontaneously  rec(Jpnl7>ed  as  such  not 
only  by  the  general  population,  but  by  those 
patriotic 'elements  most  hostile  to  the  in- 
vaders of  R\i.ssla  A  do^e  rf  communism  in- 
duces a  desire  in  aiiy  pfipulatlon  to  welccme 
any  other  form — even  the  hardest — of  civil- 
lze<l  authority  With  tht  arrival  ef  the  Ger- 
man "steelhelmets"  lifelapain  became  toler- 
able. 

We  will  suppose  ifcat  Ru.ssia  d«ffa;s 
Germany  and  starts  an  inva.sion  cf  Ger- 
many What*  will  Churchill  "do  thrn? 
The  natural  thkig  for  him  to  do — and  I 
venture  the  pwdictiocn  that  he  will  do 
it — is  to  revert  to  his  former  opinion  of 
Russia,  voiced  in  hia  bcok  and  quoted 
above  ,        1 

Russia  receives  the  applau.se  of  Eng- 
land today  because  she  is  flighting  Ger- 
many, not  because  the  Engli.sh  have  any- 
thing in  common  vrtth  the  Ru,s.sian  Gov- 
ernment. England  has  a  capitalistic 
government;  so  has  G.rmany.  Ru.ssia 
has  not.  Russia  is  a  govermnent  where 
state  ownership  has  tupplanted  private 
ownership  or  capitalisfn. 

England  would  not  be  fighting  Ger- 
many today  if  Germany  had  not  defied 
the  English  monetary  isystem.  Germany 
has  no  gold  or  silver  stfendard.  She  bases 
her  dollar  on  labor.  bUt  at  the  same  time 
allows  the  capitalistic  system  to  function 
under  a  new  mone'jary  system.  Ger- 
many has  defied  the!  Bank  of  England 
and  seems  to  funciibn  very  eSclently 
under  a  different  system. 

In  this  country  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  demands  fcr  'war  are  the  most 
concerned  with  maintaining  the  Bank  of 
England's  scheme  of  finance.  The  pres- 
ent monetar/  system,  ih  the  United  States 
is  duplicated  in  the  rtcnetar>'  •syst'.m  of 
Evifland.  and  b'^ause  of  this  duplication 
there  is  a  close  unity  ttetween  the  pow<  is 
that  govern  both  ccuniries. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THP:  COXGRK^SlOXAL  FJTOnr) 


v."'-  f.;*,  n  }-.,  if  It  c;_,;fj  lii-.t  vve  should 
Pi-'  .:i'(i  tr.>  \>  ar  to  pii  ---r.  .■  nwi  civiliza- 
ti'.n  Ti'.at  is  v.oi  what  tiii'^e  people 
niran  a:  ail,  W.'  si.nuld  E'  t  into  this 
war  '.n  --a-,  •■  rh,.  mnn-'V  sv.-t'-m  of  Eng- 
land a!)d  -h  ■  Lr.:'>  d  Stru-  .s 

V.'i'  a:-  !.  '  row  a*  war.  thank  G'  d. 
nnr:  I  c..:i  ^,;y  \>.h;;'  I  actuallv  th:nk  0:1 
t:-..  f.oor  of  this  body,  i  .^-..ail  S"  .-k 
tl  -f./h  a-  I  -t-  J!  and  lun  the  ia.>k  of 
b'  .-J  ;ao.  ,.d  a  N..z;,  Fa-r;.'.  B  ;~ia.'Vik. 
cr  a!;v  o'n.  r  app'aa.tiun,  I  k:o  a  myself 
t!'..  •  I  ir?^.  ,,;^  A-r.i  ti  -an-and  will  fisht  to 
tii>'  i.l^'  b;'  ...h  r  ;  tile  ]r.inrc'...in  of  our 
territory. 

I  say  to  you  iight  r.  w  t..at  m  this 
world  struggle  one  (f  '-ao  tlu.oer.^  must 
happen  cven^ialh. .  If  ir  d  ■  o.  ran  hap- 
p<*li  at  the  clo.«c  of  t;.;,-;  war.  it  v.ili  hap- 
pen some  time  and  tlvii'  v,:i:  hv  na/re 
wars  as  soon  as  th."  p'o;;.-'  arc  a,)le  to 
fipht  on.  Thri'(>  \.,ii  ..•;-.■•;■  \j.  ^L.tm- 
m>'iv  >  v.h:  :i  0;  i^^.c  u-i:;'  r  th-  caoi- 
taiii'.jc  sy.>tem,  uiKl.-r  a  f!<..'  n:on.  tary 
system,  or  there  will  br  no  (aiat-ihstic 
.'•y  •■cm  at  all,    W.-  ran  take  our  dv-ice. 

H'-re  in  the  Lhti-d  S'a---  v.-^  -h  iM 
c-ha:-i:->  our  n-.iot'ary  .^\.-t!m  r.w  a:~..i 
ci\  :.■•.■  It  trcni  !h- Bank '^f  Ei.il.md.  We 
>ho';ld  ba.'^e  cur  dollars  on  lab  :■  at.d  rot 
en  a  t.il-e  stand. rd  of  an.y  nio:  A.  Wi:  n 
\\''-  h  ;\r  d  r.r  mat  w.-  ^-iial:  n  •  h  "■■ 
hn-r^  r  )n  '].>-  m.d^t  of  pi-^t'.-;  w,  wiii 
nf.t  h.iVi:  indhr-.  I;,.^k:n2  f.  :  wo;k  where 
tla:o  i-  r.'  wr.k.  Our  n  uii'iv  will  then 
M'TVc  th.-  peop].'  a-  a  c  la.v^  and  not  a  few 
that  n'  w  own  ;t  ali.  With  th;s  sysi,  m  i;i 
oprraran.  u  e  oaii  plociae  oin-  pr.p.T-v 
and  -nr  h\  -■<  o-,  r;,  fend  that  dome  craoy 
uh  eh  r\r:  f  y.  father-  mt-'nci'd  it  .-hould 
bt 

Tlu'  people  of  tlir  Unia  d  S\oi-.  .hould 
no-  ba  fooled  by  paid  Biiioh  pr  ip.uaiuia 
Hi  w  runnmc  iiuo  himt-  m.l,..n-.  aid 
v.-!:ah.  tiuuuh  (lur  ioa-e-h  nd  bdl.  we 
w.il  pay  our-  Ivt  -.  Reinombtr  \\>  are  n -t 
i;i  this  secrnd  Wi-rld  Wai  and  will  n  ^  bo 
if  th-  peoplr  tlurru-  Ives  ke-..  p  th  ir  f.  ■  t 
on  til  around  and  do  nat  c  .loUino  the 
war  b.\-^tiaaa  new  so  rampant  m  th.is 
C(v.!n\  V. 

Pt  it:o:r.lxa  aho  wc  had  to  whip  England 
tw.c-  b  t--".-'  wo  cr-n!cl  socure  cur  own  in- 
dep.axit  no'  Rtironiber  ti, at  the  a-:;ents 
of  Gr-a'  Britain  no-v  have  the  call  to 
(?cna  to  trii-  country  and  .^ay  that  cur 
Mtntb-!-  of  C'-'iti^ro-.s  are  iir-t  to  b-'  cova- 
paroa  w;-h  •;•  'so  cf  England,  wh^  le  th- y 
vivv  .  Itv'  rh'ir  inMJieen'  and  mfl  i,  nf:al 
rr.rv.  •  •  PH-oanv^no  For  the  presen',  fo:  - 
^'i  If.glar.d  a::d  rtnvmbcr  tiu''  U'-aai 
States. 


The  Mo't  Important  Question 


FXIEXSIC^N  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

'^    'A  •  -    ''>NS'N 

IN    I1:E   HOUi?;  CF  REPI^EoENTATIVES 


J  ;.''>cov   Ju'v  :9.  11' il 


I.ETrF.R     FI^OM    A    CON3TIT':-E:>rT 


Mr.  GEHRMAXN.     Mr.   Spaakor,   un- 
der lea-.e  to  rXojo.d  my  reinarlcs  m  the 


Rkoord     I    include    the    following   letter 

recoULd  from  one  of  mv  constituents: 

Mf.Df  RD    \V:s     Ju'v  21,  1941. 
JUT  :.!■- ^T  ir.TPor.r  \N-T  qoe.stion 

\V>: 'n  will  Ui.cle  Sim  cease  "Santa 
Ci  o.  .-.1.2"  Tb.e  foreign  warring  nations  at  tho 
£.\))tn.-.'  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  amounts  of  many  billions  of  dollars? 

Thi.s  is  a  question  of  utmost  importance  at 
this  time,  when  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  approaching  tho  brink  of  World.  War  No. 
2.  by  sending  ammunition  and  other  war 
supplies  to  Great  Britain  on  credit.  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  credit  extended  prior 
and  after  the  World  War  armistice,  owed  the 
United  States  $4,600,000,000.  according  to 
agreement  by  the  World  War  Foreien  Debt 
Refund  Commission,  and  A.  Geddes,  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordi-- 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary,  which  airrcement 
was  sitjr.ed  on  Jtine  19.  1923.  bv  A.  WiMellcn, 
Secretary  of  the  Trrp.sury  and  ex  officio  Chair- 
man of  the  World  W^;  Foreign  Debt  Refund 
Commission,  and  was  approved  the  same  day 
by  Warren  O.  Harding.  Pre.sident  of  the 
Unit.?d  States  (vide  record  of  proceeding  of 
said  Commission,  pp.  lOSini  Under' said 
agreement.  Great  Britain  was  to  refund  the 
S4  6fiO,O0O.GO0  in  62  annual  installments,  the 
first  installment  of  $23,000,000  to  be  paid  Dc- 
,cember  15.  1923;  the  las»  one  of  $175,000  000 
to  be  paid  December  15.  1984  The  first  10 
installments  were  to  hear  3-pcrcent  Interest, 
the  last  52  installments  to  bear  3' 2  percent 
interest.  The  interest  was  to  be  paid  In 
gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  of  equal  value  a* 
the  Troa.sury  cf  the  United  States  or  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  In  New  York  City,  All 
ni'f^rwt  was  to  be  paid  semiannually 
^    How  did  Great  Britain  carry  out  this  agree- 

.\  report  from  tlie  Trcasurv  Department 
dated  July  14.  i.)41.  signed  by  Charles 
Schwarz.  Direct pr  0!  Public  Relations  shows 
that  on  June  30,  1941.  Great  Britain  owed 
the  united  States  a  total  of  $5  805  850  288  81 
on  account  cf  World  War  No.  1  Thi«  con- 
si.^ted  of  S4  368.000,000  of  unpaid  principal 
and  the  balance  of  Unpaid  interest.  Thu3 
Great  Britain,  on  June  30.  1941.  owed  the 
United  States  $1,205,850,288  81  more  than 
they  did  June  19,  1923. 

John  G.^MPER. 


United  States  Selectee-Parents  Le<?ion 
Against  Involvement  in  European 
War 


EXTE.\.=JION    OF   RIlMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

THE  HOI'-E   O:-    REI-E.,ZNXATIVE3 


Tuesday  July  :9   1'.41 


LK-TEl'.    FPO.M    THF    fNITED    STATES  iHE- 
LrCTKE-PAF^KNTs    LEGION 


M:    HESS.    Mr.  Spt.iker.  under  leave 
to  .x'ro.d  n-.y  ren:,.!k.  m  the  Record    I 

ir.coaue  the  lolknvir.^  ]..  ttr: 

I-Ntr^a  ST'.Trs 
Sror-TfO  -Pa-.;n-ts  Legicn. 

„  ,  ,  Coicinncii,  Ohio. 

Honcr\b.r  Mfm^er  or  the  Congress- 

Respectfully   we  r.Fk   you.  sir.  to  use  all  of 

thp  ccn^a^iand  and  influence  of  your  high  office 

tc  ki>p  oar  sons  out  Df  Europe. 
\V.'   ,ir..    not   yet   the   .-elf-anointed  saviors 

of  to.e  w.  rid.  nor  yet  breathed  upon  to  make 


the  VJrld  safe  for  democracy,  again;  we  are 
concemed  most  vitally  with  preserving  de- 
mocra:y  in  these  United  States,  rather  than 
impre  ising  our  way  of  life  upon  Europeans, 
or  As|»tics.  who  may  choose  to  decide  their 
own  \(|ay  of  hfe 

We  3o  not  believe  it  Is  our  lot  to  determine 
the  bs  lance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  between 
imperialism  on  the  one  hand  and  dictatorship 
on  th(  other.  We  have  no  irrational  dreams 
of  a  world  empire. 

Metiers  and  fathers  of  sons  enlisted  or 
selected  will  march  to  defend  these  United 
States  We  believe  in  the  best  military  train- 
ing, under  auspices  cf  Uncle  Sams  own  men. 
as  we  believe  In  maintaininc  at  all  times, 
not  on  [y  in  times  of  political  e.xpedlelicy.  ade- 
quate preparedness  to  keep  Gur  United  States 
secure  ficm  all  combinations  of  foreign 
powers 

Whlie  he  may  have  the  power  to  commit 
our  bo  oved  country  to  war,  declared  or  un- 
declar<d.  we  are  of  the  opinion  our  President 
has  nGt  the  right,  under  our  laws  and  under 
Interniitional  law.  to  do  and  say  those  things 
which  force  U3  into  Europe  •  •  •  which 
mean  mother  expeditionary  force  to  Europe, 
with  iiore  plowing  under  of  the  fiower  of 
young  United  States  American  manhood  our 
sons 

Mcsl 
familv 


powerful  in  these  United  States  is  the 
group.  Who  betrays  first  and 'de- 
stroys secondly  this  same  family  group,  helps 
tear  democracy  apart  and  outrageously 
ignore!  the  will  of  the  fathers  and  m'others, 
who.  a  1  over  our  land,  are  most  emphatically 
oppos!'!  to  having  their  sons  blown  to  bits 
i^  '"--fgn  battlefields  To  these  parents,  in 
last  October,  our  President  said:  "'I 
give  yfcu  one  more  assurance.  I  have  said 
this  b(  fore,  but  I  shall  say  it  a^ain.  and 
again,  md  again:  your  toys  are  nof  going  to 
h«  ^^^4  intQ  gjjy  foreign  wars." 


in  fort  i 
Boston 


be  seni 


ConvDvs  of  war  supplies  into  combat  zones 
by  our  ships  and  men  spells  war;  we  fathers 
and  m(  thers  of  sons  knov/  it  and  want  none 
-of  it.  Hon.  C.  W  ToBEYs  bill,  to  ban  such 
acts,  should  be  approved. 

May  we  depend,  sir.  upon  both  your  re- 
spect f3r  and  your  support  of  our  will  in 
these  natters,  as  we  depend  upon  the  Con- 
gress tc  represent  the  people  •  •  »  while 
we  give  all  we  have  for  defense  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  United  States? 
1  ery  sincerely  yours, 

Geo,  Albert  Shives.  President. 


PRINCIPpS   AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SELECTEE-PARENTS   LEGION 

To  organize  and  establish  a  national 
incorpo -ation  of  parents  and  wives  of  sol- 
diers, with  national  headquarters  at  Cincin- 
nati. Himilton  County.  Ohio,  which  head- 
qiiarteri  shall  thereafter,  upon  petition  re- 
iind  approved  by  the  national  body, 
establish  State  associations  to  be 
us  departments  and  community  asso- 
>  to  be  known  as  home-defense  units 
throughout  the  United  States; 

Seconl.  As  hereafter  provided,  national  and 
local  activities  shall  be  determined  by  the 
«ot.  headquarters    board    of    governors, 

by    the    national    board    of   control 
I  tter  board  shall  consist  of  one  repre-' 


First 


celved 
further 
known 
ciations 


natlona 

a.'-sistcd 

which  1 

sentati-v-fe  of  each  State  deparVmVnt"ea'ch"of 

whom   shall  be  elected   by  one  elector  each 

from  thi '  several  home-defense  units  of  each 

State  r<  presented; 

Third  To  admit  to  membership  in  this 
national  organization,  upon  application  and 
approval  thereof,  any  person  or  persons  beine 
pr.rent    ar   wife    of   a   selectee,   draftee    en- 

^.h"'h°",  ^^^"^  P^*"^"*  o""  *'fe  of  a  person 
Who.  during  any  period  of  emergency  as  de- 
cared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
may  be  tailed  intcf  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  ^ates  or  any  person  or  persons  stand- 

Sfpn?  1'  ^''•''"^  ^^^  P^^"  0^  »he  natural 
f;  f  1°^°  parentis),  provided  nevertheless 
that  su^  person  or  persons  shall  be  agree- 
able to  aind  abide  by  the  principles  and  pur- 


il  • 


f 


AITKNI-IX   TO    niK  C()XGI;K.<.<I()XAL   KKCor.I) 


poses  for  ^vhich  the  United  States  Sekctee- 
Parents  Legion  stands  united: 

Fourth  Steadfastly  to  preserve,  protect, 
and  defen-1  the  principles  of  American  de- 
mocracy, as  stated  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  as  exemplified  in  the  his- 
toric traditions  of  our  country:  in  war  or 
peace,  we  ?tand  for  the  preservation  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  with  :;ovemmcnt 
truly  of.  b^'.  and  for  the  people 

Fifth.  Tc  maintain  bv  all  means  of  assist- 
ance at  the  disposal  of  our  members  an  im- 
prpgnable.  all-inclusive  defense  of  and  fcr 
the  United  States  of  America,  without  spe- 
cial privileue  and  with  no  one  escaping  the 
duties  and  obligations  necessary  to  such  ob- 
ject, within  the  limits  of  his  or  her  ability 
and  means 

Sixth,  Tc  u.«e  all  lawful  m-'ans  and  rffnrt  ct 
our  mpmbfr«;h;p  and  our  national  organiza- 
tion to  prevent  using  or  sending  crur  youth 
again  to  flght  or  mnking  war  In  foreign  lands, 
for  any  cause  whatsoever; 

Seventh  To  strive  to  avoid  the  participa- 
tion of  this  Nation  in  an*,  war  except  one  of 
absolute  scir-de'en'e,  and  to  keep  the  prwer 
of  decreeing  war,  declared  or  undeclared,  in 
the  Ccngre-^  of  the  United  States; 

Eiehth  To  protect,  defend,  and  sustain  the 
moral  and  civil  rights  and  the  spiritual. 
merftal,  and  physical  life  of  our  youth,  now 
and  hereafter; 

Ninth,  Ti-  assi.st.  by  all  lawful  means.  In 
extending  humanitarian  aid  to  all  oppressed 
peoples  of  tne  world,  so  long  as  that  aid  docs 
not  weaken  adequate  economic  and  military 
security  cf  -he  United  States  of  America: 

Tenth  Ej'  example,  rr.ther  than  by  Inter- 
ference, to  help  show  Europe  and  Asia  that 
people  can  liy  aside  national  animosities  and 
live  in  peac"  when  government  is  Indeed  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people; 

Eleventh,  To  do  all  things  necessary  and 
incidental  to  accomplishment  of  the  forego- 
ing and  matters  related,  best  to  maintain  the 
welfare  and  the  future  security  of  the  United 
State'  of  A-nerica; 

Twelfth.  To  perpetuate  this  national  or"- 
ganlzation.  so  that  the  vOice  of  parents  and 
those  nearest  in  interest  to  our  boys  may  be 
heard  as  never  before  provided. 

United  S' ites- Selectee-Parents  Legion.  Na- 
tional Hcaqinrters,  Cincirnnt!.  Ohio. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  FRANK  C  03MERS.  JR. 

OF    NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  29,  1941 


ARTICl  I    liY  C  HARLES  T.  M ALONE 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxrend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wuh  to  include  an  article  on ' 
the  .<;ubjcct  cf  a  sepaiate  air  force  by  Mr. 
Charles  T  Malone,  president  qt  the 
American  Glider  Association,  as  follows: 

[Frcm  the  V^ashinetcn  Evening  Star  of  July 
11,  19411 

ASKS     HEARING     NOW    ON     UNIFIED     AIR     FORCE 

GLIDER     ASSX:iATICN     HEAD     REVIEWS     HISTOHT 
OF    LONG    DI3ATK 

(By  Charles  T., Malone.  president,  American 
Glider  Association) 
The  question  of  whether  or, not  tc   unify 
our  air  services,  first  seriously  raised  lb  1919, 


has  reached  its  majority.  .It  is  old  enough 
to  vote,  tut  it  has  not  yet  heen  voted  upon. 

Following  the  return  of  our  boys  from  the 
battlefields  of  the  World  War.  a  great  discus- 
sion arose  among  cur  pUoDs  relating  to  the 
value  of  air  services  attac^jrd  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  Navy  as  agam^  the  value  of  a 
combined  air  service  such  las  the  Royal  Air 
Force  of  England,  It  was;  argued  that  the 
combination  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and 
the  Royal  Naval  Air  Servicej  at  the  height  of 
the  war  saved  England— anjj  that  we  should 
follow  suit  Another  seriov^  subject  of  dis- 
cu.^sion  of  that  period  conqerned  the  future 
of  the  aircraft  Industry  whlth  had  grown  up 
during  the  war  and  was  abapdoned  forthwith 
upon  the  cessation  of  hostflities.  The  Eng- 
lish, it  seems,  had  subsldizep  both  manufac- 
turers and  air-line  operator^— and  ether  Eu- 
ropean nations  were  doinf  likewise  We, 
however,  feeling  that  the  growing  Industry 
could  take  care  of  Itself,  w^e  ccntent  to  let 
things   slide.  I 

Bills  were  introduced  In  both  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Housp  of  Representa- 
tives which  provided  for  tie  unification  of 
all  Government  air  services  nto  one  group — 
and  also  prov.ided  for  Gov«rnment  encour- 
agement of  the  comraerclEB  manufacturers 
and  operators.  Hearings  vicre  held  on  the 
House  bill  by  a  subcommittee  presided  ever 
by  Representative  F  H.  LfGuaidia.  acting 
chairman.  ■  Many  prominent  men  testified, 
and  the  weight  of  the  evidence  indicated 
that  the  proposed  legisl^atjon  should  have 
been  passed — but  it  wasn  t 'i 

The  next  really  serious  attempt  to  obtain 
legislation  unifying  the  air  jservices  resulted 
in  the  appointment  cf  a  select  commiitee  of 
Irquiry  into  operations  of  tfee  United  Slates 
air  services  by  the  Speaker  )of  the  House  cf 
Representatives.  This  coniriittee,  known  as 
the  Lampert  committee,  jpxamlned  m^e 
than  150  witnesses  under  oatth,  and  its  woik 
extended  over  a  period  of  11  months,  termi- 
nating on  December  14.  192a  The  parade  of 
witnesses  passing  before  thifc  conimittee  w»s 
indeed  an  aeronautical  who'i  who  Here  was 
presented  evidence  to  provej  that  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Mitchell's  airplanes  h»d  succeeded  in 
sinking  the  German  battlesiilps  in  the  1921 
tests,  and  evidence  to  proverthat  the  battle- 
ships would  not  have  been  sunk  if  there  had 
been  flrc  power  aboard  whipn  the  bombers 
flew  overhead.  General  M'^^'hell  testified 
several  times,  and  several  jidmirals  testified 
to  opposing  facts.  It  was  Indeed  a  tattle  of 
the  giants.  f 

Since  the  question  of  a  uilfled  air  corps  1« 
becoming  cf  increasing  intertst  to  the  pubhc 
who.  after  all.  must  pay  tne  bill,  it  should 
prove  interesting  to  a.'^certajn  the  results  of 
the  Lampert  committee  heafings.  These  are 
pnbably  best  expressed  bjj  Representati-.  e 
Reid.  of  Illinois,  a  member  d|  the  committee 
and  the  person  chosen  by  General  Mitchell  to 
represent  him  when  the  ern^ral  was  tried  by 
court  martial  for  ln?uboicl|lnatlon.  in  his 
special  concurring  report,  wtiich  was  pains- 
takingly dccumented  A  fe^  cf  the  choicer 
paragraphs   are   quoted  hereWith: 

"The  testimony— Army,  nkval,  and  civil- 
ian— before  the  ccmm.ttee  ip  unanimous  in 
support  of  the  'indiipensabiity"  of  aircralt, 
both  alone  and  in  cooperatic:fi  with  the  mili- 
tary forces,  and  the  bulk  of  itj  is  clearly  to  the 
effect  that  'the  pot^'ntiali^es  of  aircraft 
•  •  T  are  almest  incalciilable"  and  that 
'our  national  defense  musr  tfe  supplemented, 
If  not  dominated,  by  aeronautics.' 

"Considering  the  prcb-Tble]  increase  ;n  the 
power  of  aircraft  In  the  futtjre,  this  opinion 
must  outweigh  certain  te^imony  placing 
aeronautics  as  a  mere  "adjuiict'  or  an  "auxil- 
iary" to  land  and  sea  operat^ns. 

"The  uncontroverted  evidence  presented  in 
support  of  this  Indispen-abiSity  and  poten- 
tiality is  so  defi'iite  and  cv^whelming  that 
one  is  convinced  that  its  impArtance  demands 
that,  at  least,  air  power  muelhave  a  "coordi- 
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uate  voice  in  the  councils  cf  the  nation  w.tl. 
sea  power  and  land  power.'  "' 

With  respect  Xo  the  suggested  unified  air 
service.  Representative  Rtid  had  the  following 
to  58  y: 

"Considerable  divergence  of  opinion  Is 
found  among  those  whC  favored  the  secie.ary 
for  air  controlling  miUcary  naval,  and  civil 
aeronautics  (or  the  Air  Corps  as  an  inter- 
mediate step)  and  thoM  who  were  definitely 
against  either  but  favored  maintaining  aero- 
namics  in  the  Army  and  Navy  under  the 
present  system,  cr  und«:r  the  present  system 
but  placed  under  one  secretary  fcr  defense 

"In  addition  tc  genna.  objections  to  the 
unified  air  service  •  •  •  specific  objec- 
tions were  registered, 

"As  to  the  specific  ul\|ections.  it  is  believed 
that  they  represent  m«re1y  unwarranted  an- 
ticipations of   miner  elifficulties." 

Congressman  Reids  keen  analysis  of  the 
problems  raised  with  respect  to  ""unity  of 
command"'  is  represented  in  part  by  the 
following: 

'"The  opponents  of  the  unmed  air  servKe 
are  horrified  at  the  idefc  of  a  trinity  or  com- 
ma ad'  which  the  'proposed  o»ganlzation 
creates,"  and  it  is  argu«d  that  "ano-.hcr  unco- 
ordinated national  defense  force  In  the  field 
of  IjatUe'  would  be  a  c4ta.slrophe,iyet  the  cc- 
cperation  between  the  Ajmy  and  Navy  is 
claimed  to  "be  very  goc)d.'  " 

"One  Is  forced  to  believe  that  unified  na-  . 
tional  defense  feflort  is  obtained  only  by  the 
unified  air  service  proposal,  with  the   Army. 
Na\y.  and  air  under  en*  secietary  of  defense;". 

In  1925,  when  the  Lampert  commltte* 
hearings  were  held,  air  power  was  practically 
unknown — at  least  air  power  as  we  knew  ft 
today  was  not  even  dr«amed  of  by  the  aver- 
age man  or.  one  suspects,  by  the  average  gen- 
eral cr  aclmiral.  | 

The  unified  air  fcrca  question,  cr  the  tie- 
par  .ment  of  defense  question,  is  cf  suOcient 
Importance  to  warrant  public  hearings  be- 
ing held  Immedlalely!,  before  we  become 
active  participants  In  the  cuireni  war. 

I',  is  recommended  that  the  President  im- 
mediately request  the  Bp^akcr  of  the  Hou.-e 
to  appoint  ..  select  coninilttte  of  9  members, 
in  accordance  with  the  Mundt  te^olution. 
House  Resolution  228,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings  and  oor.ducting  an  in\e5ti- 
gat-on  into  the  advisaUility.  if  aiiy.  cf  giving 
the  air  forces  of  this  country  a  coordmate 
standing  with  the  War  fend  Navy  Dtp&rtinentd 
elttier  by  the  creation  of  a  Secietaiy  of  Air 
Defense  having  equal  rfcnk  witii  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  or  by  the 
ccnsolidation  of  all  defense  establishments  of 
the  Government  under  a  Department  of  Na- 
tional Defense  with  heeds  of  the  Divif^lons  nf 
War,  Navy,  and  Air  as  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Def?nse.  Certainly  this  proposal  is  worh  a 
hearing.  ^ 


Investigation  of  t!  e  National-Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION  Or    REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.Mi  S 


Tuesday.  July  29  < Icgislatiie  day  of 
,        Monday.  July  :S».  1^41 


R.ADIO    PROGRAM    E>mTLED     Tlil.    C(?N- 
gressiona:    '.:att.e.\ C.- 


Mr.   BREWSTER.      Mr.    President     I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  submii  io:  ti.e 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KKCoPD 


Appendix  of  rh''  Rf:cor:o  riif  >CT;p-  of  a 
r'A(i\n  p:-  ::\im  sponsoKcl  by  the  Coniir.it- 
U '■  nf  Arrj-nrans  and  parMripaT>-d  In  by 
the  S*':vit'r  fmrn  M:.~>ni:ri  Mr.  Tru- 
M\N  and  ';■.'  Srnaior  f:i~.ni  N'-'.v  Han-sp- 
s;:.:o  M;  I'.i  iD!;t.s  I .  and  Hi!::h  A.  Fulr  on, 
cl:.'  :    0   ;;.■:--'•!    Pir   t!"i>-   Njrion.tl   D.-fen.>e 

'i  ;!••  p.i'Jiiini  r:ill>  d  Th'-  Ciu^c;:'!  .N^iCipal 
Ma;ibai;.  \i,ns  broadcast  Ju;\-  22  last  over 
t..'j  N-it!on-W!d"  fanlitirs  of  ihc  Colum- 
bia P-rt  ;Kioa-":r.5  S'.-'"n';.  It  '.va>  th<^ 
th;;d  in  a  smes  of  pro,^ra:r.<  d', .-'•'■.■  d  "n 
ii.  acciuaint  Americans  with  tho  uork  un.d 
importance  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
ii!i:   n"\rrnmrnf. 

M:  H.  rkl^n-  Thomas,  nf  New  Y-^  k  Ciiy. 
is  president  of  the  Committer-  of  Ameri- 
cans. Royce  Powill,  of  Washmpton, 
acted  on  t.:half  of  this  comm.ittee  as 
ma.ster  of  ceremonies  for  \h-'  tjioadca.st. 

There  being  no  ob^ -"n'n.  ir.f  script 
was  ordered  to  1)  ■  r):;!.i  d  irrtln'  Record, 
as  follows: 

Announcer  The  Co.umbia  Broadca&tlnE^ 
Svfitem  presents  tonight  the  Congress'.cnal 
Mailba?  In  cocperaticn  with  the  Ccmmittee 
cf  Amerlcan.s  This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
broadca!i..s  brought  to  ycu  from  Washington 
by  the  Comnr.ittee  of  Americans.  Tonight  we 
look  at  the  mall  of  two  members  of  the  Sp^e- 
clal  Senate  Committee  Invrstieatina  th?  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  and  of  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Mllltury  Affairs  Committee.  What 
Is  the  concer..=ti6  of  American  c pinion  about 
the  variou.s  a.^pects  cf  national  defense?  Let's 
have  a  look  at  the  contents  cf  the  Congres- 
sional Mallbng  and  see.  Presiding  over  the 
letter  cpenlns?  will  be  Royce  Powell,  of  the 
Committee  cf  Americans. 

Mr  Powell.  This  is  Royce  Powell  in  Wa-h- 
Inqtcii  about  to  open  the  Cons-TCf  lonal  M'li'.- 
bas;  Tcnij^ht  tlie  Ccmmi'tee  of  Americans 
presents  two  United  States  Senators,  members 
of  ccm.n.ittees  especially  concerned  with  na- 
tional defense.  They  obligingly  have  Upreed 
to  let  us  have  a  look  at  their  mail  frorii  back 
homo  and  hear  their  comments  upon  it.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  announce  the  following  gue.'t 
speakers:  Senator  U-s.i-.v  ?  Tr.'•^T^^^  ofM^*- 
tcurl.  chairman  rf  t.t  S;,'  :  •.  Defense  Com- 
mittee; Hugh  Fulton,  cliief  counsel  for  the 
Specl.M  Defense  Committp'  whn  is  pinch  hit- 
ting tonight  for  Sena;or  MF\n  of  New  York, 
-a  committee  member,  who  ha.-  been  unavoid.- 
ably  detained;  and  Senator  Styles  Bridges, 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  member  cf  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Ccmmittee  In  the  crdef. 
nanu-'d.  I  am  going  to  ask  each  cl  thesc-gen- 
tlemen  to  give  us  the  general  contents  of  bis 
mail  from  back  hom.e.  Senator  Tf.um.^n,  ns 
chairman  of  the  -peclal  committee,  generally 
known  as  the  Truman  committee,  you're  from 
Missouri.  S-o  will  you.  therefore,  lead  off  by 
showint?  us  your  mail  and  what  it  shows  you? 

Senator  Truman.  Yes.  Mr.  Powell.  I  m  frcm 
Mlfs  uri.  both  actually  and  in  the  sense  that 
I  have  to  be  shown.  In  thnt  sense,  all  of  us 
concerned  with  national  defense  should  be 
from  Missouri.  Each  day  the  mail  bagsi  brin:? 
letters  from  all  ever  the  country  to  'me  and 
to  my  defense  committee;  we  not  only  wel- 
come the<;e  letters,  we  need  them.  It  pives 
us  a  feel  cf  tbe  pulse  cf  Am.orica.  For  in- 
stance, a  worried  mother  wiite.s  to  ccmplaln 
of  conditions  in  her  son's  Army  camp.  An- 
other ;.s  a  penciled  note  from  a  man  in  Texas. 
He  owns  a  small  but  well-equipped  machine 
shop  He  has  tools  needed  for  defense,  and 
he  knows  how  to  use  them,  but  he  cant 
seem  to  get  a  Goverr,;r.cnt  contract.  Prior- 
ity regulations  preven*  >-:n  from  getting  ma- 
terials to  make  every-d..y  r.vilian  things.  He 
rrav  have  to  close  h:-  s-r.  p  I  get  many, 
ni.ii.y  letters  !:V:o  that  rv.-^      Hcrt  -  a  to!  -craTn 

ov;:;      It  road-^  in 
^^   of    <:ir..;:i   shops 


from  my  cwr.  S:.i:e  of  Mi 
part,   "there   are   tlicusai. 


.-u  h  a~  cur?  ■.'.  rh  :6\v  ecpaipiir.er.t  because  we 
c.ir.'T  Ui-t  cie'er.-e  -Aotk  on  the  one  band  nor 
n..i'fi.al  to  ir.  ike  i.nr.defense  products  on  the 
G'l>;'  ■■  Ir,  t;.;s  connection.  Mr.  Powell,  I 
\v  ■■;d  hke  t  .  a.-jure  this  Nation-wide  avidl- 
f  I;;  e  that  the  whole  question  of  defease  con- 
tracts is  a  paramount  consideration  of  the 
National  Defense  Committee.  We  are  going 
to  r:;uke  .'^ure  that  the  defense  contracts  are 
-  o:.;-.i.n  and  so  ^.xecuted  that  Mr.  Taxpayer 
^ei  ■  ii.-  ir.   ney's  worta. 

M.  P  ■,  ;-  LL.  I'm  sure  all  we  taxpayers  are 
Jhaijpy  to  hear  that  promise,  Senator  Truman, 
for  we  will  soon  get  the  tax  bill.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Truman.  Before  asking  you  for  a 
further  outline  of  yoar  mail  and  your  opln- 
'lons  on  It.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fulton 
about  what  the  po.stman  drops  on  the  desk  • 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.    Mr.  Fulton? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  Powell,  during  his  22  years 
In  Congress  Senator  Mead  has  observed  great 
changes  in  both  the  mood  and  volume  of 
his  mail.  Tliere  was  a  time  when  he  could 
personally  attend  to  each  item  of  corre- 
spondence. Not  any  more.  Whereas  mall 
u.sed  to  arrive  in  pouches  it  now  comes  In 
carloads.  For  every  one  letter  received  before 
the  war  and  before  we  launched  our  na- 
tional-defense program,  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  letters.  Evervbody  seems  to  be  Gov- 
ern'mcnt-consclous.  The  cry  is  "Write  your 
Senator!"  And  believe  me  they  do.  During 
one  particular  week  his  office  was  smothered 
with  20.000  letters  and  telegrams  every  day. 
To  handle  such  bulk  we  need  an  electric 
gadget  just  for  opening  envel'^pes  ajp.d  two 
special  clerks  working  at  top  speed  Even  so 
Senator  Mejld  cannot  begin  to  acknowledge 
all  cf  it.  There  are  such  extraordinary  de- 
mands en  his  time  these  days  that  he  can 
personally  read  only  a  few  hundred  a  week. 
Kis  assistants  must  read  the  rest  and  tell 
him  their  contents.  Nevertheless,  he  warmly 
welcomes  all  this  mail  from  home.  By  that.' 
he  means  however,  that  he  welcomes  the 
honest,  straightforward,  and  donstructive 
type  of  mail  because  very  often  criticisms, 
suggestions,  and  ideas  offered  by  constituents 
prove  m.cst  helpful.  Unfortunately  though, 
he  gets  barrels  of  the  other  kind,  too — letters 
obviously  ln.«pired  by  pressure  grcups,  let- 
ters that  are  abusive  or  threatening  or 
demanding. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Fulton,  just  what  is  Sen- 
ator Me.^d's  run-nf-mine  mail  all  about? 

Mr.  Fulton.  Well..  Mr.  Powell,  when  you 
consider  that  the  State  cf  New  ^'ork  has 
more  than  13.000.000  inhabitants  represent- 
ing Just  about  every  race,  creed,  and  walk  of 
life,  you  can  well  imajine  that  the  contents 
cf  Senator  Meads  mf.il  runs  the  gamut  of 
what  people  want,  think  about,  and  worry 
over.  Flood  control,  droughts,  the  milk 
strike,  defense  contracts.  Jobs,  taxes,  airports, 
and  harbors.  Those  are  but  a  f'ew  of  the 
subjects.  And  tliere  are  the  niore  bizarre  re- 
quests. Senator  Mead  has  been  asked  to  re- 
view poetry,  to  settle  bets,  to  advise  the  love- 
lorn, to  sign  notes,  and  to  lend  money.  One 
morning  he  even  received  a' crate  containing 
an  ailing  dejectedrlockiiig  chicken.  The 
owner  wanted  the  Senator  to  diagnose  the 
illness. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  presume  that  chicken  had 
m.ercly  mislaid  an  eg£?.  But  seriously,  Mr. 
Fulton,  v.hat  about  the  mail  dealing  with 
dcfens?? 

Mr.  FlT-ton.  This  mail  Senator  Mead  feels 
to  be  the  most  important  of  all  during  this 
crucial  hour  for  America.  Senator  Truman 
just  a  moment  ago  referred  to  these  letters 
and  lie  has  mentioned  how  much  the  defense 
committee  is  concerned  over  them.  I  mean 
the  letters  from  businessmen  and  manufac- 
turers who  can  no  longer  get  the  raw  ma- 
terials to  make  tlie  things  they  have  all 
along  been  making  •  »  •  f^^  ^^g  j.p^_ 
son  these  raw  materials  are  needed  for  tanks, 
b,^r--.ber^,  helmet?    and  hand  grenades. 

Mr  Powell  I  believe  the  congressional 
m.ailbag  auciior.ce  wcuid  like  to  hear  about 


this  in  pome  detail,  if  ycu  will.  But  first,  if 
I  may.  ]  would  like  to  call  on  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  brief  index 
of  his  ^ily  mail.     Will  Mr.  Fulton  yield? 

Mr.  Ftui-ton.  Gladly,  Mr    Powell. 

Mr.  ^owell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fulton. 
Then,  tb  hear  next  from  Senator  BiiiDCEs.  of 
New  Harnpshire.  ' 

Senator  Bridges.  My  experience  has  been 
Identical  with  Senator  Mead's  My  mail  from 
New  Hfm.pshire  and  New  England  simply 
pours  i*i  nowadays.  To  be  sure  the  people 
back  home  are  profoundly  concerned  with 
the  violent  events  in  Europe,  but  they  are 
even  mi  ire  concerned  with  the  huge  defense 
effort  here  in  America.  And  being  hard- 
headed  N'ew  England  Yankees  they  want  the 
facts  at  out  this  defense  Job.  and  they  want 
their  ficts  undiluted.  Furth?rm.ore,  they 
want  action,  not  excuses  or  premises.  You'll 
have  t<  admit  that  we  have  seen  lots  cf 
promise  >  made  and  broken,  and  lots  of  ex- 
cuses oTered   as  substitutes  for   efficiency 

My  fi  lends  in  New  England'  aren't  easily 
fooled,  i  nd.if  I  do  say  so  they  are  past  mastsrs 
at  reading  between  the  lines.  For  example, 
all  sort!  of  optimistic  reports  have  appearod 
in  the  japers  and  over  the  radio.  One  offl- 
cial  say ;  cur  tank  program  is  well  ahead  of 
schedul  ?.  Another  says  the  same  thing  about 
our  air  Jlane  production.  Tlicse  announce- 
ments Isten  well,  but  they're  too  pat  for 
comfort . 

Mr.  F  dwell.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bridges, 
for  the.s?  Introductory  remr.tks  which  promise 
some  vory  interesting  listening  a  bit  later. 
At  the  incment  and  for  the  benefit  of  many, 
perhaps  like  yourself,  who  are  not  fullv  ac- 
quaints with  work  of  the  Senate  Defense 
Commit  tee.  I  would  like  to  call  again  en  its 
chalrm.sn,  Senator  Truman.  Senator,  would 
you  brii  a.y  sketch  the  character  and  wcrk  cf 
this  special  ccmmittee? 

SenatDr  Truman.  Well.  Mr.  Powell,  we  who 
are  on  the  Special  Defense  Committee  are 
a.=signc<  to  the  Job  of  finding^  the  logs  that 
jam  th(  flow  on  our  vast^river  cf  national 
defense  When  we  find  these  lets  we  try  to 
discovei  how  they  got  there.  And  then  we 
try  to  1  :scertain  the  best  and  quickest  way 
to  pry  t  lem  loose  and  dig  them  cut. 

Mr.  F  DWELL.  As  a  matter  cf  fact.  Senator, 
didn't  his  committee  play  a  principal  part 
in  the  s:>ttlement  of  the  Aforil  coal  strike?    • 

Senal  or  Truman.  Well.  Mr.  Powell.  It  took 
the  par  icipation  and  cooperation  of  a  lot  cf 
persons  and  agencies  to  effect  that  settle- 
mrnt.  Our  committee  acted  as  a  sort  of 
clearint  house  of  information  where  opinions 
were  cr  stallized  and  Is.sues  threshed  out  in 
the  ope  3.  Several  hours  following  the  close 
of  a  stormy  public  hearing,  we  received  word 
from  tJe  White  Houss  that  terms  of  agree- 
ment had  Leen  reached.  So  the  answer  to 
your  qi  estlon.  Mr.  Powt-ll.  is  that  the  Om- 
mlttee,(  jd  not  directly  settle  t/.o  striiie.  But 
it  helflj  i  to  get  those  minf  rs  back  to  their 
digging      And  that's  the  important  thing 

And  Ight  here.  Mr.  Powell,  l' would  like 
to  poin  out  that  the  national-defense  com- 
mittee ioes  not  seek  to  substitute  its  Judg- 
ment fcr  that  of  other  governmental  depart- 
ments )r  agencies  of  defense.  They  have 
their  o\  n  Jobs  to  do.  However,  we  can  and 
will  and  do  asc?rtaln  the  facts  about  what 
they  ar;  doln?;  and  why  thev  are  doing  it 
And  we  bring  these  facts  to  light  and  surest 
that  the  y  consider  changes  or  different  courses 
of  actio  a  whenever  we  think  it  nccessan,-  to 
the  effe:tive  working  of  the  defen.se  progjam. 
We  leaxie  the  determination  up  to  them  but 
we  wan  t  to  be  very  certain  that  no  stone  is 
left  unt  jrned.  And,  Mr.  Powell,  every  citizen 
in  this  ?reat  Nation  during  this  great  emer- 
gency h  IS  a  stake  in  that.  And  furthermore, 
these  defense  contracts  must  be  distributed 
in  such  n  way  that  every  person  who  can  do 
his  shale,  gets  his  share  of  the  work.  Tliis 
defense  Job  Includes  everybody,  big  and  small, 
the  plain,  unvarnished  people  as  weU  as  the" 
wealthy  and  Influential. 
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vVFLL    Senator  Truman,  would  it  be 


to   sum 


up    in    a   single   definition 


the  character  of  i  his  committee?  That  is.  Is 
it  a  dictatorial  oligarchy  of  lei-islative  puni- 
tive powers  ve,t^d  in  a  hierarchy  of  bureau- 
cratic, scions,  (ir'ls  it 

Senator  Trvmai^.  Whoa.  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Powell.  Thanks  for  stopping  me. 
Senator  TblmaIn.  Briefly  put.  you  might 
say  our  comml.tee  is  a  benevolent  policeman. 
We  play  no  favorites,  and  we  don  t  propose  to 
whitewash  the  walls  of  any  office.  Ours  is 
the  painstaking  labor  oi  sifting  the  truth 
from  the  masses  cf  evidence.  We  must  be 
circumspect  in  oiir  attitude  and  fair  in  cur 
Judgment.  As  In^portant  considerations  pre- 
sent themselves  iwe  hold  public  hearings. 
Also  from  time  t^  time  the  committee  S".i- 
ators  make  spe<»clics  explaining  their  findings 
frcm  the  Senaie  floor.  Periodically,  too.  the 
committee  suVmits  reports  to  the  Senate. 
Fcr  example,  w  did  that  in  the  case  of  alumi- 
num. We  heard  lall  sides  of  that  situation. 
And  when  we  goj  through  we  realized  that 
there  was  not  cnl[,  a  serious  shortage  of  that 
light,  preciotjs  mert,al.  but  also  that  thtre  was 
delay  and  lack  of  Icooperation  right  dcwn  the 
line.  Senator  MeIad  spoke  out  sharply  about 
aluminum  frurr  hSs  Senate  desk.  And  in  our 
report  we  reemphpsized  the  need  lor  greater 
speed  and  better  teamwork.  We  rapped  seme 
knuckles  to  be  sxire,  but  we  tried  to  do  it  m 
a  constructive  way.  We  didnt  take  the  easy 
course  and  blame  the  President.  We  want 
aluminum,  not  e:tcuses.  The  same  gops  for 
anything  else  ibat's  not  coming  down  the 
river  of  defense  The  goods  either  will  ccme 
down  or  well  knew  the  reason  why.  Mr. 
Powell.  I'm  Ircm  Missouri. 

Mr.  Powell.  So  Is  the  whole  country,  Sen- 
ator. And  thank  yovi  very  much.  I  wo\ild 
new  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fulton  "if  he  would  resume 
his  earlier  discussion  of  the  problems  lacing 
business  hit  by  priority  rulings  involving  shut 
plants  and  tinemployment. 

Mr.  Fulton.  Yeg;  I  was  pointing  out  that 
some  business,  long  engaged  in  peace  indus- 
try, can  no  longer  get  raw  material  now  gcing 
Into  Implements  of  war.  Fortunately  some 
of  these  businessmen  and  manufacturers  have 
bfen  able  to  ''on'vert  thrlr  machines  and 
equipment.  This, makes  them  eligible  for 
defense  contracts  and'  raw  materials.  Tlius 
they  can  help  make  the  helmets  and  hand 
grenades.  How-:ver,  many — all  too  many — 
Eeem  unable  or  iineqtiipped  to  do  that.  What 
happens  then?  Wejll,  let's  take  a  hypothetical 
case  Here  Is  u  stnall.  peaceful,  and  pros- 
perous community.,  The  one  large  factory  in 
this  little  town  makes,  let  us  say.  garden 
Im.plements.  Many  hundreds  of  the  town's 
inhabitants  wcrl:  in  that  factory.  Now  along 
comes  the  defense  program  and  priority  reg- 
ulations. The  factory  in  the  little  town  can 
no  longer  get  a.l  tlie  steel  neqded  to  make 
garden  lmplcm<nts.  Rakes,  trowels,  and 
sprinklers  areil't  needed  \erjf  much  for 
defense. 

At  first  gradually,  and  then  |n  increasing 
numbers,  men  are  laid  cff.  SooSi  the  factory 
shuts  down  altogether.  Whole  families  cf 
good  Americans  face  a  periloiis  future.  And 
at  a  time,  mortovcr.  when  their  skills  and 
determination  aie  needed  most. 

Mr  Powell.  1  gather.  Mr  Fulton,  that  Sen- 
ator Meads  concern  over  this  perplexing  di- 
lemma is  occasioned  in  good  measure  by  wliat 
he  hears  frcm  home. 

Mr  Fulton  Yes,  indeed.  Mr  Powell.  He's 
getting  letters  m  Increafinfj  numte.*^  frcm 
people  facing  this  tragic  possihUity.  Tliry  nil 
ask  their  Senator  for  a  quick,  fair  solution. 
It  isn't  one  ea-^ily  arrived  at.  It  will  be 
reached,  however,  because  America  must  fin- 
ish this  defense  )ob  and  still  stay  in  business 
when  the  war  is  over.  For  instance,  we  are 
locating  the  t>o  tlenecks  caused  by  defense 
demands,  so  they  can  be  opened.  tJxus  hold- 
ing the  defense  plan  at  expre's-train  speed. 
We  are  studying  how  we  can  quickly  put  to 
work  available  tools  and  machines  usable  for 


defense.  In  other  words,  we  iraut  to  see  to 
it  that  this  big  Job  is  so  sp^^ad  cut  that 
everj'one  can  roll  up  his  sleeves,  epit  on  his 
hands,  and  pitch  in.  In  that  way  our  imagi- 
nary little  town  will  be  sa^ed.  The  ma- 
chinery and  tools  in  the  factory  will  be 
readjusted.  Instead  cf  rakes  ^nd  trowels  it 
will  produce  actuating  pins  tor  hand  gre- 
nades and  buckles  for  helmet  rraps.  Grad- 
ually the  workers  will  return:  to  their  Jobs 
and  lile  in  our  little  commiimty  will  go 
busily  on.  ! 

With  it  all.  Mr.  Powell.  Senator  Mead's 
mail  docs  include  a  chuckle  i^w  and  then. 
The  man  with  his  chicken.  ankJ  then  there  & 
always  the  ingenious  scientist)  who  secretly 
tells  us  ab<  ut  a  mysterlcus.l  all-powerful, 
death-dealing  device  almost  rfeady  fcr  sale. 
Yes:  the  mail  bag  Is  always  |ull  and  hell 
probably  never  get  caught  uplwith  it.  He's 
still  glad  to  get  it.  It's  part  fcf  the  way  of 
life  we're  striving  so  hard  to  t^alniain. 

Mr  Powell.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mr  Fulton. 
And  now  to  hear  further  from  Senator 
Bridges,  of  New  Kampjshire.  ^'h^  indicated 
earlier  in  the  program  that  hfc  people  back 
home  were  a  bit  skeptical  ab|>ut  optimistic 
reports  and  headlines  en  the  defense  program. 
How  about  it.  Senator?  ( 

Senator  Bridges.  Yes;  they  ar|  skeptical  and 
there  are  reasons,  despite  the;  fact  we  seem 
to  have  a  booming  defense  industry.  To  get 
an  accurate,  over-all  picture.  Mi  must  realize 
that  for  this  year  we  are  planning  to  produc- 
only  $17,000,000,000  of  defensd  materials,  cr 
about  cne-fifth  of  our  total  iniome.  At  best 
this  is  a  modest  schedule.  Hat  we're  even 
20  to  30  percent  behind  on  that!  And  remem- 
ber Hitler  turns  more  than  il5  percent  cf 
German  capacity  to  war  use.  [Yet  only  last 
week  our  Under  Secretary  of  War  made  the 
statement  that — and  I  quote  plm— "I  doubt 
that  more  than  15  percent  of  (America's  pro- 
ductive endeavor  Is  devoted  to  Befense  work." 
There's  your  true  situation  anjd  it's  not  one 
to  wTite.  home  about.  But  y(|(u  can  readily 
see  why'pecple  write  to  me  nlJcut  it  here  In 
Washington.  Here  is  a  typical  ifctter  1  quote: 
"■Why  aren't  we  moving  fasterf  Why  are  we 
still  so  far  behind  on  all  cur  leffcrt.  when  a 
year  has  passed  since  we  started  on  this  ma- 
jor program?  Billions  have  bWn  spent,  but 
with  insufficient  result  Senator  Ehicces. 
what  is  tlic  answer  fb  this — iiat's  what  we 
people  here  in  New  Hampshire  want  to  know." 

Mr.  Powell.  And  Senator.  What  is  the  an- 
swer to  that  letter?  I 

Senator  Bridges  The  answer.  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  I'm  not  Injecting  k  partisan  note 
here,  lies  •In  the  lack  cf  a  angle  unifying 
agency  responsible  directly  toTthe  President, 
yet  having  full  power  to  get]  this  Jab  done 
ripht.  All  too  many  Governipcnt  units  ere 
now  operating  and  often  at  tross  purposes. 
If  we  don't  adept  some  Int^ligent  way  cf 
pulimg  this  whole  thing  together.  America 
is  heading  for  trouble.  Let  4e  refer  to  the 
ETuatlon  on  aluminum.  I  uprierstand  that 
when  all  the  evidence  placed  lielore  the  Tru- 
man committee  had  been  gathered,  separated, 
and  weighed  they  found  thai  there  was  no 
one  individual  or  agency  upon  whom  the 
blame  could  be  placed.  All  Jhey  knew  was 
that  there  was  a  serious  shiirtage  with  no 
one  responsible  fcr  seeing  tc  Itjthat  the  short- 
age was  made  up.  The  sam»  holds  true  of 
our  machine-tool  capacity  yifty  percent  cf 
such  capacity  is  still  idle  this  Very  clay.  That 
couldn't  happen  with  responsible  adminis- 
tration. • 

Mr  Powell.  Senator  Bridges,  do  you  not 
find  that  ycur  constituents  f«el  that  the  na- 
tional program  is  not  a  thing' apart,  but  very 
much  an  integral  element* of  their  daily 
budget?  That  is  to  say,  Setnator.  that  ^he 
people  back  home,  the  taxpayer,  if  you  pleais>e. 
Wants  to  be  reassured  that  his  extra  tax  dol- 
lars are  not  beliog  spent  f^r  those  things 
which  are  not  basically  p&it{  of  our  defettie 
program? 


AGGl^y 


SeiiLtor  Bmrats.  Yes  Mr  Powc'.l:  the  mail 
I  receive  which  dees  ii'  t  circctly  deal  with 
Government  contracts  for  defense  ordtrs.  re- 
flects a  genuine  concern  on  the  part  cf  the 
average  voter  as  to  whether  there  is  not  room 
for  economy  even  in  a  super  super  spending 
program. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  mean.  Senator,  to  put  it 
another  way,  that  the  rank  and  file  cf  Amer- 
ica has  billions  for  delente  business,  tut  net 
one    cent   for   monkey   busint-ss. 

Senator   Bruxses.  Put   It   that   way   if    you       ^ 
Will.  Mr.  Pcwell.  but  in  the  wcrds  of  those 
from   whom   I   hear.  America   wants   an   ac- 
counti;ig  of  its  tax  dollars;^ 

Mr.  Powell  I  •^re,  sir  And  what  do  ycu 
think  the  Congress  ought  to  do  in  this 
respect? 

i?eiitttor  Bridges  It  is  hard  tc  say  u.  h  thr 
new  revenue  bill  net  yet  out  ol  Uie  lU  use 
Ways  tnd  Means  Committer,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  new  revenue  bill  should  di- 
rectly cah  upon  the  executive  branch  cf  the 
Government  to  specify  wherein  cuts  can  be 
made  in  Federal  exptindituies  to  the  beiieht 
of   boili  taxp.iyer  and   the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Powell.  In  ether  words,  you  feel  the 
President  himself  should  indicate  to  Congress 
bow  it  can  prune  and  wiiere? 

Senator  Br.iDcrs.  1  do,  Inueed. 

Mr  Powell.  Well,  if  I'm  not  talking  out 
of  turn,  thote  are  exactly  the  sentiments  cf 
the  large  mcmbtrship  ol  the  Commiitee  cf 
Americans.  Aiid.  in  fact,  the  membership  of 
th,s  committee,  individually  and  collectively, 
has  urged  upon  the  Hoube  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  a  re.<iclu(icn  accompany  the 
new  three  and  a  half  billion  doUiir  revenue 
bill  calling  fcr  a  resLricUcn  cf  spcndajg  on 
all  items  not  directly  oontrlbuting  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Senator  Bridges.  Mr.  Powtll.  I  hope  you're 
right,  and  I  dun't  think  ycur  group  or  any- 
one Intelligently  seeking  »  cut  m  nondefense 
spending  is  talking  out  o|  turn. 

Mr  Powell.  Tliank  ycu>  Senator.  What  do 
people  up  your  way  censiier  as  a  typical  non- 
deftnse  expenditure? 

Senator  Bridges.  No.  11  en  the  list  of  un- 
necessary things  should  pe  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  waterway.  Ilhis  project  »would 
probably  cost  around  ll.OdO.OOO.OOO.  It  would 
require  from  6  to  8  years  to  complete.  It 
w  .u:d  divert  to  a  questirnable  project  men 
and  m.atcT.al  vitally  nee4cd  to  build  planes, 
ships,  tinks.  aiid  guns.  | 

Mr.  Powell.  Aside  Uoai  the  vast  coet  of  this 
project,  do  jxu  feel,  as  a  tiemb.r  ct  the  Mili- 
tary ABaiis  Committee,  that  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  military  lUbihty  ULriead  of  a 
milltij-y  advantage? 

Sanatoi  Bridcis.  1  dc  f4el  it  would  be  a  lia- 
bility. I  have  £at>in  committeeB  aud  listened 
to  the  -.estlmony  of  experts.  1  have  talked 
with  our  military  leadeite.  who  have  stated 
that  if  this  country  were  ihvacied  the  beist  way 
for  a  Icreign  power  to  jnvade  it  would  be 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  splitting  thlsceuntiy 
in  two.  In  other  words,  if  we  shcul  i  buUd 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  we  should  be 
cflering  to  any  hostile  Invading  power  a 
paved  highway  to  the  heprt  of  America. 

Mr.  PcwELL.  Thank  ycu  very  much  Senator 
Bridges.  We  have  a  few  ftitnutes  left  and  in 
this  interval.  I  would  like  to  recall  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  Investigating 
National  Defense.  Senator  H.\rrt  Thuman.  ol 
Missouri.  Senator  Tkcs|an.  you  said  that 
your  mall  brought  an  inquiry  from  a  mother 
who  wondered  whether  h*r  boy  was  comfort- 
able at  camp. 

Senator  Truman  Yes.  Mr.  Powell.  I  1.  .ve 
received  not  one.  but  many  such  lettn' 

Mr.  PowKLL.  Fact  is.  Bcnator  iKvx.'.yj.  I 
underst8nd  that  your  committee  hi-s  been 
conducting  an  extensive  investigation  into 
Army-camp  construction  and  partly  bccatise 
cf  the  pressure  from  back  home,  just  what 
do  you  and  your  defense  committee  LL..r 
from  back  heme  in  tl.;s  re'-pect? 
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Senator  Trcman  I  have  been  hearing 
plenty,  Mr.  Powell  I  have  received  a  sur- 
prising number  of  communications  from 
persoiis  who  ate  shocked  at  some  of  the  wcisje 
and  negligence  that  they  have  seen.  Also, 
I  have  personally  Inspected  several  of  the 
camps  and  talked  to  the  soldier.^  tl-.cmsclvrs.. 
After  all  you  cant  expect  an  electrician,  for 
exami)le.  who  has  been  drafted  at  $21  a  month 
to  find  plejisure  In  watchlr...:  nn  Army  can.p 
building  being  completely  wired  thrro  times. 
And  you  can't  blame  soldiers  who  were  pro- 
fes^l.  nal  carpenters  before  the  A;my  got 
them,  for  being  indignant  when  they  see  a 
gang  of  hls^hly  paid  novices  standing  around 
leaning  on  their  ladders 

I  do  think  that  we  all  have  to  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  waste  because  of  the 
trem.^ndoiis  emphasis  on  speed.  But  I  for 
one  have  been  .':;:..i/'  d  at  t;-.e  extent  of  this 
waste.  In  fact  a-  \he  prf  sent  t:me  Senator 
WAM.cHr.v  c;  \V.i-;-.;r.£:-n:-.  a  member  of  our 
defense  cc.n.n;;ttec.  and  Charles  P  Clark,  the 
committee's  associate  chief  counsel,  are  otit 
on  the  West  coa'^t  investii^at  1;;^  the  df^fense 
Situation  out  th":e 

I  attribute  this  wa^te  largely  to  'he  Ir'.ck 
Of  proper  planning  The  Army  had  20  years 
to  prepare  for  this  eir.erei  ncy  ai.d.  l.ke  mcst 
oth'-r  American?.  I  h.ad  aUv  i\s  thrv.tr.'it  that 
wh(':i  M-day  c.ur.c  a:(  inid  i".;e  A::r.v  would 
p;p;!;.v  rpen  its  file-    t  .k»-  c\r   rrir*  f'.r.y  pre- 


lan-s.  and  C'r.ck'.v  i 


neccs- 


t".   a.r 


i<  lir.r-  pri-'clftirmlned 
But  tl'.at  w, isn't  the  ci-e    S.-;i- 


6ary  coustru 
lone  arc. 

Mr    F'-ivvF-. 
at-:    Tat- MAN-  ' 

Senator  Tp.t-m^n  n  .;  th"  fact  is  thnt 
M-day  or  mcb.hzaiiin  day  c.:r.:e  and  they 
didn't  even  kr.o-.v  it  until  -tVMal  months 
later.  And  t:-:.  -.t  turn-cl  tut  th:'t  the  plar.s 
available  w-:-  .i;:  ba-tc!  en  n.v-u;r.rd  facts. 
The  asj-n::.- ,1  farts  provi  d  f.il.-e  and  hastily 
■  in-  l.ad  to  be  ^ub-tituttd. 

V    u    p'ease.    Senator    Tru- 
:.p  "icr  in-tai.re"  tc   i;iu  =  - 


Imrr^v!-.   ..  ^ 
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for  your  Joint  contribution  of  this  third  pres- 
entation of  the  Congressional  Mfiilbag.  Join- 
ing with  me  in  this  expressicnl  of  gratitude 
are  Prof.  Edwin  Kemmerer,  of  Princeton, 
and  Berkley  Thcmas.  who  are  respectively 
vice  chairman  and  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  America:.' 

Senator  TIjuman  Mr  Powell,  if  I  may  have 
a  second.  I  wish  to  --ay  that  we  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  have  followed  these  programs  of 
the  Committee  of  Americans,  brir.glng  the 
legl'^lative  branch  closer  to  its  constituents 
back  h  ime.  are  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Mr.  PowFLL.  Very  kind  cf  you.  S?nator 
Trum.ax.  and  thank  you.  Senator  Bri:>ces  and 
Mr.  Fulton  for  your  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  program,  the  Congressional 
Mailbag.  This  Is  Rovce  Pov.ell  saving  gccd 
night. 

Announcer  You  have  Just  heard  from  two 
United  States  Senators  appearing  on  a  pres- 
entation of  the  Committee  cf  Americans  en- 
titled ."The  Congressional  Mailbag."  This 
program  markt^d  a  t,hird  in  a  series  of  pro- 
gram? brou-'ht  to  ycu  from  \Va?h'ng-on  and 
featuring  Member5»  if  both  Houses  of  Con- 
grjss  who  read  from  and  comment  on  the 
mall  they  receive  from  back  home  On  to- 
night's program  were  S-^nr  tor  Styles  Bridges, 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  m.tmb°r  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Cjmm-ittee.  and  Senator 
Harry  S  Tf.uman.  of  Missouri,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Senate  Committee  Investigating 
the  National  Defense  Program,  and  ^ugh  A. 
Fulton,  who  spoke  in  behalf  rf  Senator  Mead. 
of  New  York,  a  m.ember  of  that  committee. 
Royce  Powell,  acting  for  the  Commlftee  cf 
Americans,  presided  over  the  opening  cf  the 
Congressional  Mailbag.  For  copies  cf  this 
br,i;v:!cast.  write  to  Committee  of  Americans, 
122  East  Forty-second  Street.  New  York  City. 


tr.i'e   vl.at   \    n   in- .m 

Sen.iVr  Tnf.M\N  Very  utII  F,  r  mi^tance, 
one  ran-.p  -;:o  \>..i-  pie-unn^bly  chr-en  because 
it  \v  1.-  .n  an  ar:M  havn/.c:  an  :id!qu.i*e  supply 
of  w.at'!.  It  devpiop-'d  sub-equt  i.tly.  thrut'h. 
that  the  same  site  had  to  b.^  abat.dor.rd  b^^- 
cau.-e  cf  the  arm  il  iinic!  qu.-.cv  ci"  the  wa'cr 
supply 

Mr  P  wr:.  1-  rert.in;ly  is  no  Joking  mat- 
ter l)u-  :•  '.v  m.tl  -.  ein  t!;e  s.'ua'  rn  v  u  de- 
scr.be  prar-;o,i;:y  turni:l  M-tiav  mti  thirst 
da\ 

Sp::at.  r  TRfM\.v    I  rant  exaetiv  siilx-cr  be 
to  th.at,  Mr    P  w;:      But  It  \v.,s  Just  one  of 
1-1   •■'■    Vlu  ^re    b.  -.^nc!    n.i    find 
'.■  vh:oh  cve-rnifiu   pnc!s   i-s.-ir 
.r-inp.      We   snirt    sloulv.   but 
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'^'  ycu  a;e  perlv rrly  ri'. 


tha-e    thin. 

In  a  dt-nici 

tc  n^.'  t  f    dn-Vi .,  r-ii 

we  tiio-h  r.i-t 

Mr    F    wFii     I  kn 
there    Sena'    r 

Sen.at..  r  Truman.  M.  re..ver,  Mr  Pc-.vtl!  I 
an;  k'l.id  to  be  able  to  .^av  tl; .:  tiie  Army  dd 
p.n  tiie  camps  constructed  m  tin.-,  timt  t'tv 
wt-re  in  fact  verv  caod  camp-  aid  t'  i'  t'-e 
sc'.dieri.  furtherinc.e  a:e  t  day  w.ii  h."cu.-.t'd. 
w-:''  ftd    aid   wtH   takm  care  of. 

Mr  Pt)\'.Eri.  Ti-.eii  your  criticism  Senato-- 
Tri-man,  ns  uh.;!  ' 

S.'natcr  Tblwan.  Mv  criticism  cf  cvrp 
construction  is  lim.ite.l  tc  critici,-m  cf  "^e 
hi-h  r---,  -h.  waste,  and  the  IniEcn'rv, 
An..l  y  ■;  ano.  I  are  g.mg  to  have  t,>  p.iv  f.'r 
tne  r.s:.  the  waste,  and  the  inefflcicr.ry  m 
t.n  f'.;m  of  increased  taxation  for  y>ars  To 
ccnie 

Mr  PowiLL  Senator  Trvman,  the  clock 
tell-  ire  I  mvist  forbear  a,-king  ycu  and  Se.-.- 
ntor  B.nrcEs  and  Mr.  Fultcu'any  furth.r 
quest:  r.-  with  respect  to  cur  'nat.n.al- 
defense  program  But  I  see  I  have  a  f.-.v 
srccnrls  to  pay  my  grateful  respects  to  ye  u 
^••■■'    co-.-.n.ection,    and   on   behalf'  rf 


KE-OI.UTTO.\  OF  PACIfIC  NORTHWEST 
COXFEP-ZXCL-  OF  SA\INl;S  and  LOAN 
ASsOCI.ATrOXS 


all 


De.m  Emeritus  RL.so.^e  Pound,  of  Harvard'. 
uho  is  chairman  cf  the  Co:n.mif-e  cf  Anv-- 
Icans,  I  w>h  to  thank  ycu  mc-t  ..ppreciau'.ei  ,• 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pa- 
cific Nonhv,-  .>t  Conference  of  Savings 
pnci  Loan  A.'^sociaticns  recently  met  at 
Geaiharr.  Ore?.,  at  which  conference  ap- 
proxiniatelv  300  people  were  present,  rep- 
resentin?  the  sav.nes  an;i  loan  associa- 
tions froin  the  S'a'e>  of  Washington, 
0:-eoon.  Idaho,  Moniana.  Wyoming." and 
Utah.  The  c?nfeience  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, which  I  ask  to  mcl'dde  in  my  re- 
n^ark.s.    Tiie  resolution  foHows' 

VVh°reas  there  exi.5ts  an  "unllmitied  emer- 
cen.y  a.-;  declared  bv  the  President  of  the 
Un;ted  S'a*-'-  :t  i.-  mcumbeiit  upon  us  as- 
citi/en,-  t  '  c-n-.d.  r  w-il  to  what  e'xtent  and 
m  what  manner  v  e  nniy  best  contribute  to 
tiie  welfare  c:  tl-.e  Nation: 

First  By  placin-  our  personal  time  and 
talents  at  the  beck  and  call  of  our  leader. 
President  Rc^-sevelt; 

Second  By  placing  the  institutions  which 
we  repre-ent  in  a  position — 

I  a  1  To  assist  in  furnishing  housing  :n  de- 
fence areas. 


(b)  To  contlntie  to  finance  homes  In  our 
severa  ccmmunities  to  the  extent  that  such 
construction  is  Justified  by  a  healthy  dem.and 
for  h<  using, 

(cr  To  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the  facili- 
ties of  our  institutions  for  the  distribution  of 
Untte(   States  defense  bonds; 

Thiid.  By  anticipating  the  effect  upon  our 
Industry  of  the  national  emergAicy  and  mak- 
ing re  'cmmendaticns  to  the  Congress  end  to 
the  ad  ministrative'land  Independent  agencies 
of  our  Government  so  that  regardless  of  con- 
dition ;,  we  may  make  the  maximum  ccntrl- 
butlor  to  our  Nation's  welfare  during  th? 
emerg oncy  and  also  during  the  difficult 
transit  ion  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
basis  vhich  will  follow:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resc  Ived.  That  this  conference  urge  the 
Immec  iate  enactment  of^such  Icglslrtion  as 
is  ne(  essary  for  the  further  purchase  of 
shares  in  building,  savings,  and  loan  associa- 
tions liy  the  H  O.  L.  C.     " 

Tha;  a  revolving  fund  be  established  con- 
sistina  of  the  present  unexpended  portion  of 
the  pflor  appropriation,  together  with  any 
and  ajl  future  appropriations  for  such  pur- 
chase: and  be  it  further 

Rest  Ived.  That  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Savings  and  Loan 
Confei  cnce  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
each  dtmber  of  Congress  from  the  States 
ccmp!ising  the  eleventh  home-loan  bank 
district;  to  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
Federal  Loan  Administrator;  to  the  Honora- 
ble Join  H  Fahey.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  to  the  Honorable 
James  Twohy,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Heme 
Loan  ]  Sank  System;  and  to  Mr.  Morton  B3d- 
fifh,  ececutive  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Savings  ?nd  I' on   League. 


Lord  Halifax  Should  Be  Sent  Ho 


me 


IN 
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HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 
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■liHE  IfOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  29.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GAELIC  AMERICAN, 
■  NEW  YORK.  JULY  26,  1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Gaelic  American  New 
York.  July  26,  1941: 

(From  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York    July 
26,  1941) 

LOaD    HALIFAX    SHOULD       E    SENT    HOME 

Lord  iHallfax  never  tires  in  his  task  to  in- 
veigle America  into  the  presen*  war  to  pro- 
tect anfl  extend  the  British  Empire.  'Where- 
ever  helcan  secure  a  tolerant  gathering,  gen- 
erally at  luncheons,  he  tells  his  audience  that 
his  country  is  fighting  for  world  freedom  and 
democracy  and  he  never  fails  to  couple  the 
United  Btates  as  an  actual  ally  of  his  country 
Alrcadj'i  the  leaders  of  England  talk  as  if  the 
United  ptates  were  their  partner  in  the  war 
against  what  they  call  the  domination  c '  the 
world  hb  Hitler. 

In  thfeir  estimatlcn  Hitler  is  the  big  bad 
wolf  and  on  the  highways  of  the  world  they 
are  denlounclng  him  and  begging  aid  from 
America!  and  other  countries  for  his-  defeat. 
So  far  <hey  have  Ijeen  unsuccessful  in  their 
appeals  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  had  any 
important  part  in  bringinz  about  a  rupture 
between!  Germany  and  Rr.psia.  From  the  start 
of  hostilities  In  Europe,  Russia  seemed  to  be 
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unlrlendly  tc  Germ.Hny  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  war  Russia  moved  her'TSrces  toward 
the  German  frontier  and  gobbled  up  a  part 
of  Poland  after  its  people  had  been  defeated 
by  the  German  Armies  In  the  Balkan  war 
she  lncrea.<;ed  her  forcer  on  her  Balkan  front 
and  though  she  did  not  actually  interfere 
her  forces  remained  as  a  constant  menace  to 
Germany  which  she  regarded  at  least  as  a 
powerful  rival  This  threat  remained  so  men- 
acing and  constant  that  wrr  was  inevitable 
for  many  months  before  Germany  turned  her 
armies  eastward  and  invaded  Russia. 

Enp'and  has  pinned  her  hope  uf  victory  in 
American  intervention  and  her  officials  in 
this  country,  including  Lord  Halifax  and  his 
aides  and  propagandists  have  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  Involve  Ame.ica  in  a  foreigi    war. 

L<<rd  Halifax,  the  English  Ambassador, 
speaking  on  July  18  at  San  Francisco,  at  a 
luncheon  cf  the  Commonwealth  Club,  ecu- 
pled  the  United  States  with  his  own  country. 
After  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Russians,  he 
said,  in  part; 

"!f  Hitler's  campalen  against  Russia  goes 
according  to  his  calculations,  and  it  certainly 
has  not  done  so  yet.  we  may  expect  that  he 
will  turn  to  us  and  make  an  offer  of  specious 
terms  cf  peace  What  are  these  likely  to  be? 
He  may  announce  that,  naving  cqnquered 
Europe,  his  ambitions  are  now  satisfied;  that 
Europe  must  remain  a  closed  continent  in 
whl'-h  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
that  he  will  leave  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States  in  peace,  though  trade  and 
commerce  would  necessarily,  in  some  circum- 
stances, have  to  be!  carried  on  on  his  terms." 

He  said  it  is  tlie  settled  policy  of  the  British 
Government,  and  'also  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  preserve  peace  iVi  the  Pacific 

Lord  Halifax,  if  his  words  are  tc  be  accepted 
as  sincere  regi»rds  the  United  States  as  aaally 
of  his  country  in  ner  war  against  Germany 
As  America  has  not  yet  declared  war,  this  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  Halifax  Is  at  least 
premature  More  I  than  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  Intervention 
in  Europe  s  imperialist  war  and  they  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  spUling  American  blood 
or  wasting  American  treasure  in  a  conflict 
which  has  no  conce-n  for  them  Of  course. 
Lord  Halifax  can  fall  back  for  Justification  of 
his  statements  on  the  words  of  Knox.  Stimson, 
and  othei  h'gh-ranking  members  of  the 
\\ashington  administration.  Our  warmon- 
gers a.ssert  that  Englr.nd's  war  is  our  war  and 
that  she  is  protecting  us  against  German  in- 
vasion The  administration  spokesmen  take 
no  note  of  the  fact  that  Germany's  hands  are 
full,  perhaps  more  than  full,  in  her  colossal 
campaign  against  Russia  on  her  .eastern  fron- 
tier and  with  the  British  Empire  with  her  col- 
onics and  pcssesslons  in  every  continent, 
facing  her  in  c^her  directions  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  either  fooli'--h  or  dishonest  to 
speak  of  Germany  as  a  prospective  invader  of 
America  The  warmongers  go  bo  far  as  to  say 
that  the  nvasion  may  come  through  Siberia, 
Alaska  and  Canada  An  n  vasicn  from  the 
east  is  as  impcssibl<  as  an  Invaslcn  from  the 
west  over  the  3.000  miles  expanse  of  the  bread 
Atlantic.  In  the  glrantic  struggle  waged  at 
present  In  Russia  we  read  that  the  German 
forces  have  been  delayed  in  their  progress  by 
rivers,  stch  as  the  Dnieper  and  lesser  rivers. 
Has  not  the  21  mllps  of  the  English  Channel 
prevented  for  nearly  2  year=  the  invasion  of 
England  by  Germany  s  Armies?  In  the  World 
War  the  French  rivers  delayed  the  onward 
rush  of  the  German  legions?  The  talk  of  the 
invasion  of  America  by  Titrmany  with  the 
thousands  cf  miles, of  ocean  separating  Amer-* 
ica  from  Europe  Is  propaganda  which  can 
only  deceive  the  credulous  and  uneducated. 
England  .*;  pr(  pagahdlsts,  in  tbeii  efforts  to 
create  hysteria  arr^ong  Amei leans,  are  going 
to  great  lengths  in  spinning  fairy  tales  of  in- 
vasion via  Siberia.  Alaska,  and  Canada  The 
vast  Atlantic  is  ref;arded  is  a  rivulet  by  the 
scaremongers,  but  its  waters  remain  as  an  In- 
superable obstacle  to  invasion  from  Europe. 


At  one  time  Lord  Halifax  »nd  his  hordes  of 
propagandists  would  be  calltd  to  task  by  a 
Virile  American  Government  for  their  stuuls 
to  involve  this  country  in  a  ^ar  to  protect  the 
Briti.-h  Empire.  In  Grovcr  IClevelands  time 
an  English  Minister.  Lord  S«kville  West,  was 
promptly  sent  home  becaus*  of  his  interfer- 
ence in  an  American  elccticn.  Today  an 
English  Ambassador  and  his  jildes  are  permit- 
ted to  roam  the  country  unchecked  and  un- 
afraid in  their  frantic  efforiF  to  involve  our 
young  men  in  imper.alist  wars,  and,  further- 
more, they  are  backed  up  by  the  Knoxes,  the 
Stlmsons.  the  Ickes  and  the  entire  Wash- 
ington Cabinet.  Is  the  age  ttf  patriotism  and 
Americanism  gone?  i 
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EDITORIAL    BY    DAN    TOMPKINS.    EDITOR 
JACKSON  COUNTY     N    C  )   JOURNAL 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leSive  to  exttnci  nij  lemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editoiial  by 
Hon.  Dan  Tompkins,  editor  and  cwncr  of 
the  Jackion  County  Journal,  published  at 
Sylva.  N.  C.    The  '.ditori^j  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Jackson  County  fN.  C.)  Journal  cf 
July  24,  1941  j 

V-5 

The  symbols  are  appeariiig  everywhere  in 
the  German-occupied  pcrtions  of  the  -conti- 
nent  of  Europe.  V,  the  first;  letter  in  victory, 
is  also  the  Reman  figure  5.  Hence  the 
numerous  variations,  the  Iguie  5,  the  Morse 
code  for  victory,  the  playir.g  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  and  so  on.  has  spiead  throughout 
the  continent  like  wildfire  Hundreds  of  ar- 
restb  have  been  handed  c\it  And  yet  the 
V  symbol  appears  everywhere,  on  buildings, 
is  tapped  out  m  Morse  on  tlie  tables  cf  cafes, 
is  heard  on  radio  receivers,  appears  on  win- 
dows, walls,  sidewalks,  ban:is,  outbuildings, 
on  tne  backs  of  German  soldiers,  on  the  Gt  r- 
man  Embassies  in  Rome,  Istanbul.  Madrid, 
and  every  conceivab'e  places  frcm  the  fjords 
of  Norway  to  the  blue  wateii  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  V  stauf's  for  victory  for  democ- 
racy and  Christianity  over  this  new  tyranny 
and  new  paganism.  The  V*s  are  said  to  iiic 
the  Germans  no  end  It  ^is  the  pledge  of 
man  to  man  and  woman  to'  woman  that  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  w^ll  continue  to 
strtiggle  until  the  light  on:emort  wipes  away 
the  darkness  of  this  new  night  that  has  set- 
tled like  a  miiismic  mist  upon  Europe,  the 
cradle  of  our  race  It  also  causes  the  Germans 
to  tremble  for  it  Is  the  living  symbol  of  un- 
conquerable mankind,  a  token  of  the  great 
caldron  of  wTath  that  is  brewing.  'Mine  eyes 
have  seen  the  glory  cf  the  cdming  of  the  Lord. 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vantage  where  the 
grapes  of  wTath  arc  stored;** 

Little  would  one  have  dreamt,  a  few  years 
ago.  that  histery  world  so  l)sr  repeat  itself  as 
to  reciir  to  the  days  when  Christianity  was 
llv  ng  underground  in  tlie  catacombs  of 
Rome;  when  the  symbol  of  the  fish  was  the 
shibboleth  by  which  the  follpwers  of  the  light, 
that  was  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Naza- 
rene  and  spread  throughoijit  the  empire  by 
the   fishermen   of    Galilee,  ^made   them^selves 


known  to  each  ether  and  defied  the  temptval 
ptjwer  of  R<.  me  to  forever  impriaon  the  souls 
of  men  or  to  keep  light  and  'iberty  m  hicni  g 
beneath  the  ground 

Tliere  is  a  maikec  similarity  bt'ween  the 
then  and  the  new;  between  the  V  and  the 
fish.  Both  quietly  hurlt^  their  defiance  to 
the  tyrant  and  his  cohottf,  and  brought  the 
rays  of  hope  to  the  hje^rls  of  sortly  cp- 
pressed  men  and  womem 

There  is  one  dlfTcrenre  The  Chrlstlaos 
of  the  catacombs  were  xaeing  their  cam- 
paign aloiH  except  for  tlie  power  of  Gcd.  who 
always  bides  His  tune  and  brings  better  days 
when  the  fullne'-s  of  lime  arrives  The  V 
army  in  Eur.  pe  has  beHind  it  the  pov^et-  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  blessings  cf  the 
United  States  of  Amenta,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  sons  of  liberty  ev«'. ywhere 

"V  stands  for  victory  And  a  Bnti.-h  victory 
is  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
men  and  women,  of  a  return  to  sanity  and 
the  drys  when  a  human  being  will  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  valtiable  of  all  earth's 
richps.  Liberty  and  CUnsiianity  are  again 
going  through  the  fiery  trials.  The  aim  cf 
the  Hitler  revolution  Is  to  wipe  both  frtjm 
the  face  cf  the  eartli;  and  Hitler  indicts 
himself  of  that  charge  in  his  own  words: 

"Two  worlds  are  m  conflict,  two  philoso- 
phies of  Ijfe.  One  of  thete  worlds  must  break 
asunder  Can  a  dynamic  revolution  step  at 
a  sharing  of  the  world?  Must  not  the 
struggle  continue  until  the  final  world  do- 
min  en  of  a  single  naticu?  My  motto  is 
■Destroy  by  every  meanis.  So-called  inter- 
national law  will  not  check  me — one  is 
either  German  or  Chrisban  You  can't  be 
both  " 

There  you  have  the  truth,  the  meaning  of 
all  this  titamc  conflict,  and  from  the  lips  of 
Hitler  himself.  Germany  has  set  about  to 
blot  cut  the  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, to  destroy  ty  every  means  kncwn  to 
man  or  devil.  Judaisnx  Freemasonry,  and 
Christianity,  fcr  the  rcafcon  that  the  teach- 
ings and  pttilosophies  o(  these  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  hopes  of  enslaving  the  bodies  and 
the  souls  of  men.  of  st^stituting  totalitar- 
ian frlghtfulness  fcr  fredeom.  and  of- forcing 
aU  Germany  tc  do  the  wttll  of  Hitler,  and  all 
the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Germany. 

Winston  Churchill  Has  said  that  the 
mightiest  weapon  the  Empire  has  is  the  spirit 
of  the  people  That  is  proiound  truth.  It  is 
impossible  to  overcome  rpirit  by  physical 
force.  For  that  reason,  of  all  the  diabaliLal 
weapons  used  by  Hitler  the  propaganda  is  the 
wort'i,  for  it  is  directed  not  against  phv.Mcal 
armaments  but  against  the  spiritual  bulwark 
of  the  free  perples  Ey  cunning  lies,  fit- 
quently  repeated,  by  half-truths  reiterated, 
the  way  was  paved  between  1918  and  1929  fcr 
the  present  assault  by  Germany  upon  the  free 
Institutions  of  the  world.  How  cunningly 
that  prcpa^nda  wa«  detised.  how  potent  it 
w^as.  is  proved  every  day  It  enervated  France 
until  she  f(  Ided  up  like  a  mushrt>cm  when 
the  attack  by  force  came.  It  held  the  Pntish 
people  within  Its  grasp  tantll  the  real  truth 
was  so  appa-ent  that  an^n.ie  could  read,  and 
untP  It  was  almost  too  late  to  retrieve  the 
threatened  liberties  nf  the  jjeoples  nf  xh"  Em- 
pire It  was  taught  in  th"  K-hools  in  Atner- 
Ica.  preached  from  the  p^nplts.  hurled  at  our 
ears  ever  the  radio,  published  in  our  pi-pers 
and  magazines,  and  sp«ken  from  the  plat- 
form, until  the  voice  of  sanity  and  of  rh'^ 
traditional  love  of  liberty  In  America  "  s 
almost  drowned  out  Its  manifestations  bt - 
came  a  national  di.«ea'*  snd  n  national  scan- 
dal Youth  movements  that  recognized  net 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  freedom  a.s  set  up 
by  our  fathers  swarmed  dver  the  1,-rd  l.ke  a 
pestilence  Pacifist  groups  were  s  iru.;- 
J*  ful  that  the  American  Le§icn  could  nr*  ■.-.fiKe 
its  voice  heard  in  thf  rounrilr    oi  rhi  N.-.tio:,. 

The  majority  of  Ameriri,:  s  a;tuall-.  b' - 
lieved  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  wis  i:a 
atiocity.  although  our  country  uas  net  a 
sigijatcry  to  it.  and  altiu.Ugh  a  ycung  Gtrman 
bad  been  sent   to  a  concentration  camp  lor 
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:i;i  i:.r'i!inite  time  tcr  expressing  t.-i-  ;  .:..  r. 
lii.tt  1'^  terms  were  not  neirlv  so  !.  >:  ;;  us 
those  that  would  have  been  Imposed  had  Ger- 
many wen  the  l:»st  wcr  M  ,i.\  Ainericans.  the 
mr-ijor.ty.  we  believe,  cm;.  :  the  concluiicn 
that  American  partlclpatioii  m  the  last  war 
was  a  mistake,  that  our  leadfr^  wrre  duped 
Into  entering  it  that  those  ■  i  w~  who  waged 
it  m  mortal  c«>mbat  were  'mbtTile.>  and  fools. 
and  that  our  coinitry  was  actuated  by  the 
low  motive  of  trying  to  save  somebody's 
money  i  whose,  it  was  never  said,  except  for 
The  indefin:t:^  term  '  international  bankers") 
ir.'-tfMd  of  the  hiah  purpose  of  prp'*ervlnj<  the 
Uh-rtles  that  had  been  .so  c:t  iilv  Aon  for  us 
by  ui  forebears  It  brought  .ibuut.  In  20 
y<-  .:■'  or  less.  >•  complete  reversal  of  the  think- 
iriz  of  a  great  Nation  rejarc;  !i:i  nr.i^tiriny 
every  principle  upon  which  "U:  'v  iiy.t:y  was 
f'  \:\ci  f\  ,ind  fcr  wh:rh  ;?  h.id  ever  cir.tended. 
I:,  .  ■;;.•:  word.^.  it  made  u~  ?  ditT-^rent  nation. 
frr     W-   t;>    th  :.k'--!'.  ;n  !r.-  lie-.irt    >o   is  ht    " 

Wi'.ep.  the  I  liy:-:t'.!l  nn.-l  I'l-iiit  ran-.e  FiMf.ce 
fell  rrtain  had  to  :i.;a:::  Pi.r!  her  -•  \:\.  a:ul 
A:rer;'\i  ].,\:',  f.  •  re;i;!;  iter  huh  principies 

Th.e  V  ;n  F-ir  tt-  th-  -p'r\:  of  the  British. 
arul  the  'e.iw  :ikei.:::^'  if  .Anierica  ire  the  an- 
swer '>i  'hi'  (".••r:!tan  li  >rr^^.  'The  =;r.r;t  of 
frpeinet,  w;!!  (■■liP.  <wpep  'he  w..r!d  rieati  ^  f 
th:s  tii-.ir''';:i");v  fh'hy  thini:  that  Ciennat.y 
ha-  -et  i:p  f  >r  ,ti:  "he  w.  rlcl  tc  w  ^r-iiip. 
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be::..'  t.iX'-c!  I:,  rtherw  ;ds.  you  cant  take 
ti-.e  cuki-  and  then  e^;p'c:  to  have  ft  given  to 
VuU.  tuO. 


Mr.  EDWTN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.-^ in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowine  rdilonal  from  the  Roxbury 
(N  Y  1  Time.sof  July  26,  1941: 
(F:cm  tiip  R,-xbtiry  iN  Y  I  T'mos  cf  July  26. 
li>411 

A    SMi  HT  C.\,SE   OF  CONTX'SION 

It  ;.*  r.L:  iuive:-v,  t  ,  be  sure.  Xo  ftr.d  variotis 
depann'.ent-  .l  ^'.  vernnie.;'  workuig  at  cr.  s,-- 
purpnx-  But  political  thinknuj  on  the  tt;!3- 
jert  of  Vac  automobile  lndu.-try'~  place  iii  de- 
fense lifers  a  particularly  intere-tiUs:  current 
example   m  tins    .i:n.< 

It  was  .,r.y  ab.  ut  a  year  aco  tliat  'he 
Federal  tax  n  t;a>.  inie  was  ranged  50  percent 
to  meet  deter, >e  needs  N.-.w  a  furtlier  jun-.p 
of  65  percent  ns  bem^  cicbated. 

Meanwlule  an^  adnuni-t ration  .sp^ke>nnin 
Is  talkini;  m  terms  of  gasie^s  Sun.days  and 
other  measuie.-  to  cvit  d^wn  tlie  use  of  aut  i- 
mcbiles  Proposals  are  a;s^.1  advariced  to  c\it 
down  the  prodviction  of  cars  even  mere  dra.s- 
tlcally  than,  originally  plar.ued  and  to  pla:e 
a  tax  on  the  .<ale  cl  each  new  and  seciind- 
hand  car — ti-.e  latter  a  deterrent  tax  auned 
more  at  ciittmg  down  purchases  than,  at  ra.s- 
Ini?  reveiuies 

It  may  be  naive  in  this  period  of  Alice-m- 
Wonderland  economics  to  u.V(.>ke  smiple  rules 
of  mathematics  and  Icgic.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  Governnient  proposers  to  raisa 
higher  revenues  by  raising  "ax  rates  and  then 
greatly    curtailing    the    operations    that    are 
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Mr.  SWEENEY  Mr.  Speakcic  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem.ark^  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  timely  letter  by  our 
fonrif'r  rrlleacue,  Hon.  John  J.  O  Con- 
nor, of  New  York  to  the  edi'or  <■!  the 
Wa.shintrion  Times-Herald  Wh^-n  met- 
ropolitan new.-paper.'=  po,>e  the  question, 
"What  tho  hfll  Ls  croing  on,  anyhow?"  it 
i.s  time  fcir  the  Rcpre.sentatives  of  the 
people  in  Consiie.s.s  to  forget  their  parti- 
sanship and  fird  the  ai'.swer  to  what  is 
eoing  on  in  many  of  the  re.^pon.sible 
acencifs  of  our  Government 

\V.\SH!N-cTON     D     (.:      Jl'.v   24,  1941. 
EDIT'. p.      WasHTXGTON    TlMr'.-HFR.M.D, 

Washington.  D   C. 


r-cil  in  today's  i.-^sue 
the  World?— Maybe." 
the   hell  is   going  on. 


Dfar    Sir.    The    edit 
titled     ■Pvesidpnt     r{ 
wu.fl-^   uoj    wi-h    "Winit 
any hew  ' 

That  quest  1  ^n  should  be  the  keynote  ex- 
pression i.f  all  thinkma:  Americans.  Some  of 
Us  have  been  saying  it  fcr  a  long,  long  time. 
It  should  serve  to  ccunteract  .he  prevailing 
slogan  cf  surrender.  '  What  ran  you  do?" 

The  latter  cowardly  expression  plays  right 
into  the  hand?  of  those  who  intend  to  do 
wh  o  they  want  to  do — lead  us  into  war. 

•  Viiat  can  you  do?"  now   fall  from  the  lips 

if  e -en  Repnfclican  leaders  in  Congress — and 

cut      Our    I'^ading   citizea;   of   both   parties 

-eem  tc  h.iv"  .'^ticctnr.bed  to  this  apathetic  at- 


uie- 


plantier;  that  way  " 


A'  lea.-:  :.e  cf  the  fallacies  pervading 
•!i;'  wiivif  Situation,  as  eviienced  in  the  re- 
cent abut -face  cf  E.:ime  leading  columnists. 
f  >r  instance,  is  that  e.'.rh  ^*ep  taken  becomes 
a::  irrevocable  pron-.ise  "There's  no  going 
back  ■'  they  sav  even  though  the  start  was 
all  wriin_-  'There':;  no  stopping  now."  Let 
the  drur-.kard  drink  himself  to  death.  He 
shouldn.t  ha-.-e  c-'-^  drunk  u.  the  first  place — 
cr  wa?  It  "the  sf^^nd  place'  ? 

Th.at  1  gic  of  keeping  0:1  going  after  the 
f.rst  false  step — cr  even  many — seems  to  per- 
vade our  best  minds. 

Tlicre  was  a  day.  however,  when  some  men 
were  big  encuih  to  call  a  halt,  long  enough, 
at  least,  to  say.  l.ke  y  u.  What  the  hell  Is 
g.'.r.::  c:i    anvivcw^" 

■What   ;s  ai:  this?  ' 

"Wiiat  got   us  into  this  mess?" 

"Let  s  pull  one  foot  out  of  the  mud  before 
the  other  gets  m."  __     • 

"Lot's  call  a  halt.  ' 

There  st.ll  nius;  be  heap,  -f  people  think- 
ing tliat  way.  who,  with  t  little  encourage- 
ment, may  yet  dare  to  stan  tl:ie  "smear"  of 
"Rocsevelt  hater."  "appease.-  '   'pr.-Naz;  "  etc. 


plar 


Scaicki 
velt  tele^ 
Munich 

Big  Joe 
SchicklgriJber 

It  all  rnkk 
also  play 
of  Union 
with  such 
British 

Howev 
Roosevelt, 
most 


_,ruber  was  O    K.   when  Mr    Roose- 
i^aphed   him  to  go   ahead  with  the 

11  and  swallow  C^echrslovakia. 

»as  N.  G  when  he  was  tied  up  with 

er      New  he's  aces 

jes  one  dizzy — and.  of  course,  that 

into   the   hand'    of   the   dreamers 

Now  and  a  World-Wide  Democracy 

democratic"   components  as  the 

ire,  China,  Greece,  Russia,  et  al. 

disappointing    it   may    be    to   Mr. 

I  now  nominate  "Pal  Joey"  as  the 

best    qualifiea    head    of    that 


Enp 

/er 


logical 


potpourri 
Keep  u 
Minori 


Copy  to 


ties 


the  good  work. 

have  often  been  right. 
Sin|»rely  yours. 

John  O'Connor, 
Former  Congressmen. 
New  York  Daily  News. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   BROOKLYN 
TABLET 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend the  1  ollowing  editorial  from  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet,  entitled  "'Declaration  of 
Independence,"  to  my  colleagues  as 
worth-while  reading  during  this  hyster- 
ical perij->d  through  w^hich  we  are  now 
going: 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Next  Pfiday  Americans  wUl  celebrate  the 
Fourth  o^  July.  We  shall  commemorate  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  is  !  reprinted  on  another  page.  This 
epoch-majking  doctiment  announced  to  the 
world  th^t  the  American  people,  then  num- 
bering but  3.000.000  people,  were  able  to  run 
their  owi)  affairs.  They  told  foreign  govern- 
ments to  [Clear  out  of  the  country  that  this 
Nation  119  longer  depended  on  Europe  for  its 
life.  I 

As  we  celebrate  this  eventful  day  in  the 
year  of  o\^r  Lord  1941,  Americans  should  once 
more  tell  the  world  that  ours  is  a  free  and 
independent  Republic  and  no  Invasion  or  ex- 
ternal interference  with  our  life  will  be  per- 
mitted.    ! 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  on  this 
year  takqs  a  new  face  becau.'e  the  United 
States  is  [threatened,  aye.  Is  suffering,  from  a 
new  Invaiion.  There  are  foreign  agents  here 
galore;  tnere  are  organizations  in  defiance  of 
our  Cons|ituticn.  Insisting  on  "Union  Now"; 
aye,  ther#  are  those  who  think  the  United 
States  should  be  run  from  10  Downing  Street, 
London;  lind  on  the  air  we  hear  British  oflB- 
cials  in  LJondon  telling  us  what  to  do,  when 
to  do  it,  ;and  how  to  do  It.  As  a  matter  cf 
fact,  mort  is  suggested  to  us  than  if  we  were 
one  of  th*  dominions. 

On  Julj-  4,  1776.  Americans  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  rid  of  foreign  entanglements. 
They  wanted  the  world  to  know  that  this  Na- 
tion was  Independent  of  foreign  rule,  cf  the 
hates,  divisions,  Jealousies,  and  v.ars  of 
ancient  nfitions. 

The  tablet  follows  the  ideals  set  forth  by 
our  forefathers.  We  think  it  was  a  blunder 
to  have  entered  the  World  War  In  1917.    We 
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stated  mixing  In  foreign  entanglements  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  lessons  taught  by 
our  forefathers  and  contrary  to  the  Declara- 
tion Of  Independence  but  was  an  outrage  on 
the  American  peoplp.  For  mere  than  2  years 
before  the  present  tvar  commenced,  and  ever 
since,  we  have  cokisistently  stood  fcr  the 
scund  teachings  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. We  have  received  direction  in  the 
Holy  Father's  mcjsegc:  namely,  "Nothing  is 
gained  in  war  that  cannot  be  achieved  by 
peace;  in  war  all  Is  lost  "  For  these  reasons, 
among  others  we  have  said,  and  the  comm.on 
people  overwhclmin  rly  support  our  poFition, 
that  the  stupid  suicide  of  Europe  is  some- 
thing we  should  avoid. 

Do  not  Sunday's  events  prove  once  more 
the  sound  J«dgmen':  of  the  vast  majority  cf 
the  American  peopl-.-?     Two  of  the  dictators 
have  fallen  cut      Tlie  vicious  Hitler  attacks 
the"  equally    vlcicxis    Stalin— leaders    cf    two 
corrupting  regimes  whicli  all  true  Americans 
denounce  and    in  'which   they  will   have   no 
part.     Several  hourw  after  those  two  :tdtaU- 
tarians    got.  togetiter.    Winston    Churchill. 
Prlm.e  Minlstei  cf  fercat  Britain.  In  a  typical 
blood-curdling  diet  itorlal  speech,  threw  off 
the   mr.5k.     The   Bi  Itish   Empire,   which   we 
have  been  tcld  was  fighting  for  the  highest 
Ideals  for  civilization,  liberty,  and  even  Gcd. 
as  Mr.  Churchill  said,  grasped  the  hands  of 
Stalin  as  an  ally.     Here  is  Stalin,  his  hands 
dripping  with    the  blood   of   Christians   and 
Jews,   the  worst    persecutor  of   Christianity 
F'nre  Nero,  th"  foe  of  th»  family,  and   the 
champion  of  nihilistic  revolution,  •the  partner 
who  gave  Hitler  the  go-ahead  signal  to  start 
the  war.  the  invader  and  robber  cf  large  sec- 
tions of  China,  of  Finland,  of  Rumania,  of 
Poland,  and   the  ag7rrs=or  who  seized  all  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia.,  and  E.=tonia.  and  the  man 
who  sent  his  agent.«i  oil  ever  the  world  plot- 
tln«j  the  destruction  cf  Christian  civilization, 
this    man    now   becomes    the    ally   of    Great 
Britain,    the    on<>    whom    Mr     Churchill    Is 
pleased  to  embrace 

'Is   not   Churchlirs  expediency   about    the 

same  as  Hitler's.  Stalin's,  anid  Musro'.ini's?    Is 

he   not   as   cold-blcodedly   anti-Christian   in 

"violating    pledges,    in    ridiculing    Ideals,    in 

championing  anti-God? 

What  is  more  degrading  Is  the  brazen  ef- 
frontery of  the  Prime  Minister  In  telling  the 
United  States — this  Nation  dedicated  to  God 
and  freedom  cf  reUt;ion— to  follow  his  lead  in 
marching  alongsid*  of  Stalin.  Satan's  sateUite. 
In  this  respect    t  was  shocking  to  Americans 
to  read  that  Presid.-nt  Roosevelt  on  Tue.'^day 
accepted    Under    Secretary    Welles'    tortuous 
reasoning   that   the   end   jiistlfies  the   means, 
that  expediency  is  superior  to  prlnciplcsi  that 
the  Soviet  beliefs  are  immoral  tut  the  Soviet 
aims  are  godly.    Only  recently,  on  May  27. 
1941.  President  Rocsevelt  In  his  radio  address 
In  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  a  Nazi  vic- 
tory, saidi   "Even  cur  rifht  to  worEhip  would 
be    threatened.      The    Nazi    world    docs    net 
recognize  any  god  except  Hitler,  for  the  NaZiS 
are  as  ruthless  as  the  Communists  in  the 
denial  of  God.    "What  place  has  religion  which 
preaches  tie  dignity  cf  the  hun:an  bci:?g.  of 
the  majesty  of  the   human  soul,  in  a  world 
whose     moral    standa-ds    are     measured    by 
treachery  and  bribery  and  'fif  h  colxmmists'?" 
Now.  however,  the  President  Indicates  that 
American  treasure   and  goods  will  be  made 
available  for  an  ami  American.  Christ-hating 
government  which  is  the  antitheses  cX  every- 
thing fcr  which  tfreemen  stocd.     Scon,  pcr- 
hp.ps,  It  will  be  bundle^  for  Moscow,  then  a 
change  on  our  coirs  from  "In  God  we  trust" 
to  "In  Stalin  we  timst. "  then  the  placing  of 
Browder   on    a    throne    of   fame,    and    ttnally 
American  blood  be  ng  shed  abroad  because  a 
beat  was  sunk  at  Vladiv:)6tck  or  "Siberia  Is 
cur  fli-st  line  of  defense." 

In  the  war  which  new  has  degenerated  into 
a  fight  between  Hitler  and  Sialin,  with  Eng- 
land but  an  onlooker,  any  aid  we  give  to 
either  of  these  tyrtnts  means  that  morality  is 
gashed,    liberty    shelled,    the    four    freedoms 


mined.  Christianity  sabotagedj,  and  American 
civilization  betrayed  ! 

Americans  should  stand  a^  one  In  saying 
we  cannot  have  any  part  in  t|iis  Imperialistic 
and  hypocritical  championing  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia We  have  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
Russian  people — like  Churchul  has — and  wc 
have  sympathy  fcr  the  supering  German 
pecple-^which '  Churchill  hajs  not — but  we 
have  no  support,  no  friendship,  fcr  the  gi- 
gantic Russian  liquidating  rnachine  which 
has  been  a  curse  to  humanity  The  trnd;- 
tlcns,  the  history,  the  ideals^  end  the  sound 
sense  of  our  American  pec^le  forbid  any 
tnjckling.  f.ny  partnership,  any  support  even 
indirect,  with  these  Commucist  and  Fascist 
destroyers  of  life,  liberty,  anO  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Catholic  Amenckns  in  particu- 
lar tannot  have  any  part  In  suppcriing  the 
master  of  the  Kremlin  for.  »s  Pcpc  Pius  XI 
said  in  his  Encyclical  on  .Atheistic  Com- 
munism. 

"See  to  it.  venerable  brethren,  that  the 
faithful  do  not  allow  themielvcs  to  be  de- 
ceived. Communism  is  intrinsically  wrong, 
and  no  one  who  would  saveiChristlan  civili- 
zation may  collaborate  wlthht  In  any  under- 
taking whatsoever.  Tliose  ■who  permit  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  Into  JenUinp  their  aid 
toward  the  triumph  of  Ccn^iunism  in  their 
own  country,  will  be  the  hrft  to  fall  victims 
cf  their  error.  And  the  gre:<tcr  the  antiquity 
and  grandetir  of  the  Chrl^.li^n  civilization  in 
the  regions  where  Communism  successfully 
penetrates,  so  much  more  devastating  will  be 
the  hatred  displayed  by  the  godless." 

A«lde  from  assisting  Sfealln  in  Europe 
abroad  we  must  not  forget  the  vfst.  well- 
organized  army  in  the  Unjted  States  dedi- 
cated to  the  furtherance  pf  the  socialistic 
alms  of  Scvlet  Russia.  By  Jblning  with  Rus- 
sia, as  Churchill  wishes.  w«  clasp  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  here  for  the  purpcse  of 
defeating  the  paperhanper  taenace.  Joining 
with  .Russia  means  a  Decaaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence for  the  "reds"  ln|  America  from  all 
the  ties  which  bind  civilifed.  Christianized, 
and  democracy-loving  ■  people  who  love 
America  first. 

Sunday's  events  once  more  tell  Americans 
we  should  keep  out  of  thi*  insane  war  and  in- 
dict the  Judgment  of  tha«?t  v.hq.  favor  pivlr.c; 
cur  substance  and  pledging  our  future  to 
either  side  in  the  war  If  sGermany  conquers 
Russia,  we  have  the  triulnph  of  the  hated 
nazi-ism;  if  Russia  defeats.  Germany,  we  have 
the  triumph  of  the  hatecf'  communism  We 
want  neither  We  stand  for  America  and 
I  America  at  peace.  Keep  America  out  of  war; 
1  keep  war  cut  of  America,  ^'phold  cur  Ccmtl- 
tutlon.  which  includes,  '"treason  against  the 
United  States  shall  consfet  only  in  levying 
war  anainst  them  or  In  ?.djiierlrg  to  their  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  Rip  comfort"  (sec.  3. 
subdivision  1.  of  art.  III). 

Tltie      Declaration      of      Independence      was 
founded  on  a  united  America,  free  of  obnox- 
ious  ideologies   which   hi^re    made    Eurcpe   a 
playground  for  war.    Oi^r  forefathers  hated 
no  nation.     They  loved  (freedom  and  peace 
and   for    th's   reason   the^'   resolved   to   mind 
their    own    business    and^   to    listen    only    to 
Europe's    appeals    for    charity.      It    was    this 
spirit    which    made    America   strong.    self-:e- 
llant.  and  not  a  cringing  supplicant  or  a  reck- 
less and  stupid  spender  ipf  the  llfeblood  and 
patrimony  of  its  future  children      Make  1941 
a  great  day  for  celebrating  cur  American  in- 
dependence and  tell  the  flefeatlsts.  who  think 
this  Nation  cannot  defend  itself,  and  the  in- 
ternational warmakers.  who  would   sacrifce 
American  youth  abroad,  and  the  "Union  Now." 
"Hands  Across  the  Sea"  grotips.  as  well  as  the 
Communists.    Fascists.    Nails,    you    have    no 
place  here.     This  is  the  American  Nation- 
land  cf  the  free  and  heme  of  the  brave— and 
not  a  group  of  autom.ata  cr  sheep,  fit  to  be 
ruled  but  net  to  rule.     A'    ;.    "■  :th  war.  away 
with  foreign  entanglem.. no-      Let  that  be  the 
Declaration    of   Independence,   of   peace    and 
defense  in  1941. 


The  Golden  Door 
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IN  T!^F  HorsF  OF  pk:  T.E^  ENT.-\  i':vr3 


Tuesday.  July  29.  1941 
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POE.M     BY     "^-MV.  ^    1.\,',A:.1"S 


Mr.  DICK- 1  LIN  Mi  S  ■  ..k  i.  tins 
week  marks  the  ninety-sect:..;  .11:1 '*tr- 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Emnia  Lazaiu.v  ,\n 
American  poetess,  who  died  at  the  un- 
timely age  of  38. 

Miss  Lazarus'  name  s^ppears  in  niariy 
anthologies,  and  she  is  best  known  1  i 
tlie  poem  which  adorns  the  Statue  ui 
Liberty  at  the  entrance  to  the  New  York 
Harbor,  and  which  readf  as  follows; 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOB 

One  me  your  tired,  ycur  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yenrning   to  breathe 
free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  yotir  teeming  thorc. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest -tossed  to 
me: 
I  lift  my  lump  beside  the  golden  door. 


Remedy  Versus  Subsidy  for  the  Farmer 
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Wednesday.  July  30  dtgislatin  d.;v  c/ 
Monday.  July  28) .  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CIVM    (   V.-IFTIE   OF 
IOWA 


Mr.  cnXETTE.     Mr.  Prenidont.  I  a^k 

unanimous  consent  to  have  piint'd  iii 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  me  on  the  subject  Remecy  Vt'^tis 
Subsidy  for  the  Fiirmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeied  to  be  piiniod  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Unfortunately  in  the  pnpt  the  larmer  has 
had  to  pay  for  the  wars.  I  hope  that  we  can 
arrange  matters  better  next  time  The 
farmer  ha.«  had  to  pay  for  them,  because, 
unlike  ind'Jstry.  he  is  not  organized  to  take 
care  of  hlm.«elf  in  the  great  economic  up- 
heaval which  wars  create. 

Obviously  I  am  in  fatror  of  helping  the 
farmer  In  these  great  ertiergencies  by  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  or  any  other  means  which 
are  necessary  for  his  survival,  and  have  con- 
sistently fuppcrted  ."^uch  proposals  In  the 
Congress,  but  I  am  f?r  more  interested  in  re- 
lieving the  causes  of  hi.s  di.strcss  rather  than 
m  treatintr  the  symptome.  One  of  the  p<j- 
tent  causts  is  the  great,  closely  nTiPi-rated 
business  o:-ganizatlons,  on  the  one  han;:  and 
the  disorganized  farmer."^  on  the  othei  w  ii  r}i 
results  In  the  farmer  both  selling  and  tuym^ 
in  controLed  market  when  all  of  the  card- 
of  the  game  are  stacked  ^.gainst  him. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGP.ESSInXAL  RKroIM) 


The  whole  pressure  of  the  present  emer- 
gency Is  agriinst  the  Interest  of  the  farmer. 
We  must  keep  down  feed  prices  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer;  we  must  follow  the 
good-neliihbir  policy  with  Latin  America  by 
lioldlnp  down  prices  and  perhaps  taking  seme 
of  their  farm  surpluses;  we  mu£l  absorb  the 
domestic  surpluses  arising  from  reduced  ex- 
ports by  a  pcUlcy  of  low  prices;  and  u..dcr  the 
defense  program  we  must  throw  more  and 
more  of  our  raw  materials  and  labor  Into  the 
war  maclilne  to  the  detriment  of  the  farm 
population  which  must  buy  from  the  pool  of 
depleted  necessities 

In  the  tone  run  we  may  have  to  a.sslst  the 
farmer  in  this  unbalanced  emergency  even 
more  than  under  present  provlsicn  of  law, 
but  I  should  prefer  to  treat  the  disease  first 
rather  than  the  symptoms;  namely,  to  open,* 
up  free  rather  than  controlled  markets  for 
the  farmer's  products  and  reduce  the  prices 
through  some  competition  In  the  things  the 
farmer  must  buy. 

The  farmers  are  approximately  the  only 
group  yet  remaining  who  mvist  prrduce  all 
they  can  and  sell  at  any  price  the  buyers 
offer.  The  industrial  world,  en  the  other 
hand,  is  in  a  position  to  decide  in  advance 
h  A  much  It  will  produce  and  what  the  price 
^■\:  •'.:  he.  A  few  great  companies  In  each  of 
our  major  industries  are  In  a  position  to  dic- 
tate price  and  production  policy. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  this  point  with 
a  few  figures  Tlie  iron  and  steel  indunry 
turns  out  products  valued  at  aboxit  $8,000,- 
000. COO  annually:  yet  a  dozen  cr  15  steel  com- 
panies dominate  the  whole  with  3  or  4  com- 
panies producing  75  percent  of  the  total. 
Petroleum  pn  ducts  amcTint  to  about  52.500.- 
000.000  annually,  wrh  20  rompanies  covering 
most  of  the  field.  -  l  o.!.  h  a  half-dC7en  are 
dominant.  Rubber  ;iri  (lr;c"s  run  to  $1,000,- 
000  000  annually,  wr.h  4  c  :r.;i,;:ile?  producing 
80  or  90  percent. 

Contrast    this  concer.tratcci 
dustry  with   the  farm    situ.r; 
approximately  V'^'n'^iPO  :.i::y.- 
States    supp'^r*::  ,'     a     f.inn 
around    35  i'  •     i  •)     pet  ;  '.•      ;■ 


c   ntrol   of   In- 

There   are 

in  the  United 

ncpulatian    of 

;■  <iiicing    farm 


IfU 


I'.ppnix.mut  ■.•;%•  $7. .500. 000.- 


prcducts  vul 
000 

Stated  in  other  and  more  startling  terms, 
ten  to  twelve  milllcu  farmers  produce  prod- 
ucts valued  annually  at  something  less  than 
the  values  p:r<!uced  by  15  or  2Q  steel  com- 
panies. I  submit  we  should  do  something 
nbciit  this  .■-•;-\i;i»;on  bef'^re  wr  talk  abo;it  the 
turdi'U  (if  -\ib.<;dizi:ig  the  f.irnv.  r  One 
chance  i:.  .i  I'.iiliion  as  compirecl  with  the 
large  ir.ci.-':  ..il  crganlzatlcns  are  odds  ai;ainst 
tht    r.ir:r.<r  that  should  be  reclucod 

B\i;  uri.it  shall  we  do  about  it?  The  fust 
ai'.d  rr.  \s'.  nbvious  step  is  to  call  for  a  more 
Vigorcu-  .i:d  pervasive  enforcem.ont  of  our 
antitri!"  .il..;  monopoly  laws  In  the  long 
run.  we  may  iiqulre  more  legislation  to  break 
up  some  of  the  great  indr.strial  oreanizati.tis 
which  are  hamperir.^:  tr.uli\  l5ut  I  agree  vith 
the  represent. it. ves  of  'lie  Dtp.-tir.ont  of  Jus- 
rtlce  that  with  a  little  mo:.<y  we  can  go  a 
long  way  tcw.ird  breakmt:  i;p  tlie-e  k;:  Jams 
without  passing  n.   re  '..iv  ~ 

There  are  all  staces  of  Irg.a  and  lUc.sal  or- 
gan:z.i;:ons  which  dominate  American  indus- 
try to  the  dttr.ment  o:  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer.  I  shall  start  In  with  perh.ips  the 
most  innocent  on-^  fr  n;  a  superficial  point  of 
view:  namely,  larce  ?;.'o  Far.cy  anyone  try- 
In*:  to  pi'ke  headway  :n  a  crr.pctitive  strug- 
gte  a^Min.-t  the  r..;t-;i  States  Pteol  Coopera- 
tion, the  Stand  ;:(!  Oi:  Co  .  or  the  Alummian 
Co  c'.  .Ani-r.  ■,.  I:  ;<  rr;:e  that  they  may 
allow  ir.;-'-;-  :-•  c  ex: -*.  but  rnlv  en  suffer- 
ance 

Another  I>  :m  of  the  same  problem  is  the 
dominance  cf  the.e  large  ccnccnis  over  prices. 
It  is  tak.  ::  as  a  n-.a"tT  ,f  course  that  when 
the  r;.:;^;l  St.itf*  Strel  Corp:irat:on  cr  Be-h- 
lehrm -cr  evr;;  R,'puo:;c  or  N,.-i-n.i:  S'---- 
an:.. -.'.lu-es  a  pr..  e  (:  $30  per  t  ?n  t.r  :  ; '.-k 
shto:>,     that 


ito:*,     that     is     the     'prevailing     price      Ol 
course,  no  small  c.  ir.p.ir.y   can   sell  sheet .>  a 


dime  a  ton  more,  and  they  would  be  foolish 
to  price  them  at  a  dime  a  ton  less  if  they  sold 
enough  to  attract  attention.  The  dominance 
of  this  force,  which  the  eco..icmists  call  "price 
leadership"  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
What  fixes  the  prices  even  under  the  most 
innocent  circumstances,  net  to  mention  mo- 
nopoly agreements,  of  such  products  as  gaso- 
line, tobacco,  chemicals  in  a  hundred  forms, 
cement,  lumber,  agricultural  implements, 
beef  and  pork,  and  cattl€  and  hogs?  The 
answer  is  both  sim.plc  and  si  artling.  A  sinjle. 
large,  dominant  corporaticn  announces  the 
price  at  10  o'clcck  some  morning  and  that's 
the  price  for  the  United  States  until  further 
notice.  This  is  a  long  way  frdm  our  old 
standby,  suppl>    and  demand. 

In  a  few  industries  the  number  -oI  produc- 
ers Is  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  the  lead- 
er.^hip  method  of  price  fixing  and  control  of 
the  Industry  to  be  somewhat  awkward. 
When  there  are  50  or  100  concerns,  they  some- 
times get  their  wires  crosseil.  This  situation, 
however,  is  readily  taken  care  of  by  the  device 
of  trade  asscciaticns.  Fancy  a  mldwc stern 
farmer  competing  with  a  great  trade  associa- 
tion. I  assume  that  rhost  cf  the  trade-asso- 
ciation activities  are  techrLically  within  the 
law,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  Dreader  problem 
of  industrial  organized  conirol  as  against  the- 
chaos  of  the  farm  situation.  A  few  well- 
placed  statistics  put  out  by  trade  associations 
can  do  wonders  toward  kei:ping  the  boys  in 
line.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to '-show  the 
Individual  position  of  each  producer  each 
week  or  each  month.  Ii  one  gets  cut  of  line 
on  his  production  or  price  a  telephene  call 
can  usually  take  care  of  that. 

Still  within  the  framework  of  technical 
legality  we  next  have  the  fair-trade  laws  in 
44  of  the  48  States  to  hold  the  price  lines 
fiom  the  producer  through  the  wholesaler 
and  jobber  down  through  the -local  retailer 
to  the  consumer.  Imagine  what  a  furrir 
would  be  created  if  I  should  introduce  a  bill 
enabling  the  farmer  to  fix  the  price  oj  a 
Poland  China  hcg  or  a  Hereford  steer  all  the 
way  from  the  farm  throu;;h  the  slaughter- 
house, to  the  regional  distributor,  down  to 
the  butcher  shop  in  the  sak  to  the  consumer. 
TiiaT,  I  submit,  would  be  downright  socialism 
or  something  equally  reprehensible.  Yet 
Swift  &  Co.  and  Armour  ca;i  do  it  under  the 
fair-trade  laws,  if  they  want  to.  after  they 
have  stamped  their  brand  en  the  beef  or  the 
pork. 

The  next  step  in  the  organized  control  of 
industry  is  still  within  the  framework  of  the 
law.  in  many  cases,  regardless  of  the  shady 
details.  This  method  of  control  is  throush 
patents.  Apparently  what  can  be  done 
through  a  patent  control  is  scarcely  less  than 
startling.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  patents  r.re  the  very  foundation  of  our 
industrial  supremacy;  that  poor  but  honest 
inventors  contrive  machines,  patent  them, 
and  thus  lead  the  whole  coramunity  to  pros- 
perity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  apparently 
is  net  the  way  the  patent  racket  is  run.  In 
the  first  place,  the  overwhc  min^:  percentage 
of  patents  are  taken  out  ty  creat  corpora- 
tions on  the  broad  chance  that  the  stream 
of  them  which  comes  out  of  their  shops  and 
laboratories  may  be  useful  to  the  company 
for  various  purposes.  Including  forestalling 
and  blackmail.  In  the  second  place,  the 
great  majority  of  them  may  be  found  to  be 
not  fundamental  improvcnents.  but  mere 
gadgets  added  to  a  machine  to  control  its 
price. 

T  understand  from  those  lamiiiar  with  the 
pateiit  situation  that  after  a  basic  patem  on 
an  important  product  has  exp:i:d — perhaps 
,50  years  ago — there  will  be  found  a  constant 
stream  of  minor  improvements  released  in 
anticipation  of  the  17-ycar  patent  law,  to 
keep  control  cf  the  price  of  the  product  for 
several  generations.  In  fact  many  firms  have 
a  reserve  bank  of  patentable  gadgets  which 
will  carry  the  control  into  the  next  century. 
For  example,  the  farmers  lock  forward  to  the 
development   cf   the  frozen-focd  industry  in 
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States  as  a  means  cf  freezing  their 

in   a  different  sense  than  we  now 

freezing   the   cotton   surplus.    I 

predict,  however,  that  the  frozeh- 

stry  will  benefit  the  farmer  enly  to 

It   that   the  several    o\*ners    of    the 

,111  decide  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

sort  of   problem  confronts   the 

th  respect  to  many  other  food  prcc- 

understand  that  the  few  great  dairy 

cither  secured  their  start   c-   are 

Ing   their  control  through  patents 

dairy  processes.    The  cheese  dealers 

lease  on   life  when  one  cf  the 

patented    the    process  for 

processed   cheese."     Ice  'cream   has 

I  hare  of  patent  control.     Milk' ccn- 

ijh  are  less  cumbersome  than  bot- 

idw  patented.    Even  doughnuts  are 

to  a  levy  for  the  doughnut  ma- 

^s  for  the  new  flour — ttie  so-called 

or    vitamin    flour,    I    shudder    to 

someone  will  do  with  the  patent 

this  product  unless  there  is'tiLaely 

the  sltuatiDn. 

cnt  control  on  food  processing  Is;  cf 

ly  half  the  story.'    Tlie  other  half 

ngle  hold  the  patent  monopolists 

the  products   which   the   farmer 

extends   all   the  way  from  the 

series  of  patented  gadgets  en  agri- 

lachinery  down  througii  the  varitius 

processes  for  making  gasoline  to  the 

chicken    feed    which    he    feeds    th^ 

t^ie  medicine  which  he  gives  his 
s  likely  to  be  patented  cr  controlled 
means  which  makes  it  equally  ex- 
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tents  comes  the  indefinite  stream 
lal  controls- which  are  not  reputa- 
to  have  a  name,  except  the  b!an- 
of  monopoly  and  collusive  agree- 
't  would  be   impossible   for  me   to 
"a  in  the  ^hort  time  available,  even 
could  know  a  fraction  of  the  de- 
tne  case  of  livestock  and  meat  prod- 
example,    a    generation    ago    the 
It    forced   the   packing   houses   to 
mselves  of  the  control  of  the  stock- 
packers  turned  this  necessity  to 
t  by  going  out  to  the  farms  and 
livestock  at  prices  prevailing  en 
.  reached  the  market.    Then,  with 
vers  out  en  the  farm.s  instead  cf  in 
markets,  the  stock  was  sold  to 
lers  at  ruinous  prices  and  used  as  a 
settlement   on   the   arrivals.     This 
_    icated,  but  it  is  quite  an  easy 
i%'e   way   for   beating   down    farna 
Ivestock.    The  same  thing  happens, 
nd.  with   much   cf  our  fruit   and 
products.      Huge    quantities    will 
the    market    priced    on-arrival 
they  arrive,  the  big  buyers  step 
under  and  het  the  hucksters  quote 
the  ruinous  surplus  in  the  market, 
e  of  cheese,  I  understand,  the  game 
letter  organized.    At  2  o'clock  each 
^on  10  or  a  dozen  great  cheese 
for  lilnch  in  Plymouth.  Wis., 
of  about  4.000   populatlob„    After 
y  meet  for  a  few  minutes  and  fix 
of  American  cheese  for  the  whole 

OS  for  the  coming  week. 
:ase  cf  milk  the  procedure  Is  more 
ed.  but  p»rhaps  equally  certain. 
?r  Will  get  4  cr  5  cents  a  quart  for 
the  distributing  dairy  will  get  6  or 
*:.argm,  and  the  consumer  will  pay 
ents.  ■ .  ^ 

case  of  truck  crop^,  the  farmer  is 
>  longer  a  farmer  but  a  hired  man 
or    the   great   fruit   and    vegetable 

the  terminal  markets.  They  tell 
much  potatoes,  tomatoes,  or  cab- 
^"  out,  hou'  much  fertilizer  to  put' 
bow  to  pack  them,  when  to  deliver 
the  railroad  or  truck  station,  at 
hey  take  charge  of  the  proceeds 
lor.  From  then  en  the  railroads, 
ers.    and    the    varioui    groups    of 

take  out  their  share.    If  there  Is 
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anything  left,  the  farmer  gets  a  part  of  the 
remainder.  If  thfre  is  nothing  left,  as  is 
often  the  case,  tihe  dealers  will  lend  the 
farmer  money  for  the  next  year,  because  they 
have  got  to  have  jtlie  supply  as  the  stasons 
roll  arcund. 

This  procedure.!  of  course.  Is  essentially 
characteristic  of  tihe  whole  agricultural  in- 
dustry. If  there  1$  anything  leit.  the  farmer 
gets  a  part  of  It.     I;  not.  he  goes  in  debt. 

If  you  will  look  a:  the  price  charts  of  most 
finished  prcductsi  made  from  agricultural 
commodities,  such  as  the  various  cuts  of 
meat,  lard,  vegetable  oils,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, and  canned  good?  of  all  sorts,  vou 
will  sec  that  the  p^ice  curves  go  up  and  down 
violently  as  if  thei'e  were  a  lot  of  competition 
In  these  Industrie^.  If  you  will  look  a  IRtle  -j 
deeper,  however,  the  basic  tendency  Is  for 
each  of  the  several  processors  and  handlers 
to  take  out  their  share  of  the  market  value 
at  as  near  a  ccnskf.nt  flgure  as  possible  and 
leave  the  tail  end,  namely,  the  farm  price,  «o 
take  care  of  Itself  This,  of  course,  is  the 
very  essence  of  control— being  able  to  get 
yours  and  let  the  fellow  below  shift  for 
himself. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  industrial 
organizations  against  which  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  are  largely  helpless?  I  think 
the  activities  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  recent  years  has 
pointed  the  way  to  the  answer.  Primarily  we 
do  not  need  new  Irws  but  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  old  laws  to  break  up  these  log 
Jams  m  the  manulacturing  and^dlstrlbutm^ 
processes.  Becnning  in  1938.  the  Arititrusl 
Division  had  265  df  fendants  in  court  and  923 
ccmplainU  cf  monopolistic  practices  in  its 
files.  This  activitv  crew  throughout  1939.  and 
with  some  s'lbstafitial  Increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  1940  there  were  nearly  2,500  delepd- 
anis  in  court  and  almost  3  500  complaints  in 
the  ^lea.  Acccrdlr.g  to  present  estimates  for 
the  year  1941.  there  will  pro'rably  be  more  than 
3.8^0  defcndanis  before  the  year  is  over. 
Speaking  mere  speciflcillv.  the  Antitrust  Dlvl- 
Blcn.  In  addition  to  a  multitude  of  what  might 
be  termed  run  of  the  mill"  cases,  has  made 
organized  drives  In  several  lines  of  indust'y 
with  a  view  of  gettmg  away  from  piecemeal 
enforcement  into  the  mor^  eHectue  prosecu- 
tions covering  an  industry  as  a  whole  or 
groups  of  related  industries. 

Duilng  the  past  year  there  have  b^en  a 
number  of  Indictments  In  the  lumber  in- 
du.stry,  for  exampls.  on  the  grounds  of  price 
fixing,  restriction  cf  output,  and  the  Improper 
use  of  the  grade  maik;nss  on  the  lumber. 
These  cases  have  retarded  the  rise  cf  lumber 
prices  during  the  present  emergency  when  the 
great  demand  for  Army  cantcnments  and 
defen.se  factories  h.is  strained  the  resotirccs  of 
the  industry. 

Another  significant  group  of  cases  brought 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  are  these  covering 
the  vhole  fertilize  industry.  A  total  of  sev- 
eral hundred  firms  and. individuals  have  been 
indicted,  and  in  sfile  of  threatened  shortages 
due  to  the  ellminition  of  foreign  sources  of 
supply  of  seme  fertilizer  materials,  such  as 
pcCEsii.  the  price  ftructure  has  held  an  even 
keel  under  the  observaticn  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  In  stme  areas  of  the  country 
there  have  been  n<it  decrease^  in  the  price  of 
fertJlzer  material ;  In  spite  of  the  abnormal 
conditions 

Tlie  Division's  tmifled  drive  on  the  petro- 
leum Industry  his  also  be?n  beneficial  to 
fanners  as  well  as  to  other  consumers.  In  the 
Washington  area,  'or  example,  v.hich  operaus 
directly  under  tht  eye  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, prices  have  ruled  ab..ut  2  cents  per  gal- 
lon cf  gasollrife  less  than  the  regular  prices 
thrcufeh'.ut  the  ccuntry.  The  filling  stations 
call  this  2  cents  a  "dLSCCunt  due  to  price 
wars."  As  a  matter. of  fnct.  It  is  an  approech 
to  reasonable  prices  of  gssollne  due  to  some 
ccmpetltion  among  local  filling  stations.  This 
figure  of  2  ^ents  can  run  Into  an  enormt  us 
sum  of  mr.ney  fcr  the  country  as  a  whole. 
On  the  basis  of  an  annual  cunsvunption  In  the 


United  States  of  about  2i&.000.000.000  gallons. 
2  cents  per  gallon  amounts  to  $500.000.00P 
Talcing  into  consideration  farm  tractors, 
trucks,  ai.d  the  family  car.  a  saving  of  2  cents 
per  gallon,  especially  on  a  cash  outlay,  is  an 
Important  sum  to  the  American  farmers. 

The  present  abbrevlatfd  drive  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  on  food  processing  and  distri- 
bution will  aid  the  farmer  in  two  ways;  First, 
as  a  consumer  of  these,  processed  products.^ 
and.  second,  in  oflcringhim  a  Ireer  market 
in  which  to  sell  his  prodijicts.  Tins  term  "free 
market  "  for  farm  prudilcts  sounds  too  gen- 
eral and  theoretical  to  cfirry  much  weight  to 
the  average  man  Perhlaps  a  more  concrete 
meaning  of  the  term  wllil  be  nn  re  significant 
In  many  areas  of  the  country,  as  motor 
trucks  hauling  the  farm  products  to  market 
approach  the  city  limite.  they  are  met  by 
represenutives  of  the  truckers'  union.  In 
seme  cases,  the  farm  truck  may  have  to  be 
unloaded  and  the  produce  transferred  to  a 
union  truck.  In  oiher  cases  the  union  driver 
climbs  up  beside  the  farmer  and  rides  into 
town  for  a  fee  of  $8  to  110.  In  other  cases 
four  men.  at  high  wages,  must  unload  crates 
that  one  or  two  men  car^  handle. 

In  other  cases  the  fsutner  may  deliver  the 
product  to  the  market  but  he  cannot  deliver 
It  to  the  buyer:  he  must  step  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  and  have  aiunion  truck  transfer 
it  at  a  high  price,  and  perhaps  deliver  it  the 
remaining  di.-tance  aero*  the  street  In  still 
other  cases  the  terminlil  distributors  have 
agreed  with  the  union  truckers  that  they  will 
neither  accept  delivery  ot  farm  proriucts  from 
any  other  trucks,  nor  will  they  sell  to  anyone 
who  uses  nonunion  trucks  to  haul  it  away. 
Stated  in  these  terms,  the  lack  cf  free  flaw  of 
goods  from  the  tfirm.er  t(^  the  consumer  has  a 
definite  and  slni.^ter  mearilng  I  am  told  th.it 
a  3  montlis"  InvestlgaticAi  of  the  food-distri- 
bution  problem  in  the  [city  of  Philpdelphia 
last  Evmmer  has  done  mfcre  to  clean  up  a  bed 
situation  in  getting  the' food  from  the  farm 
to  Xlte  table  than  anything  else  that  has  oc- 
currf  d  In  a  generation  ii^  that  -city. 

With  these  concrete  examples  before  us  as 
to  what  a  little  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  can  do  in  the  way  of  aiding  the  f aimer 
and  getting  his  pioductfc  to  tha*^  who  need 
them,  the  way  Is  clearly  marked  for  a  solution 
of  many  of  the  importaht  farm  problems.  I 
therefore  am  in  favor  of  a  substantial  increase 
In  the  appropriations  fc*  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, especially  in  view  ot  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  it  has  gon*  far  enough  into  the 
food-distribution  probltoi  to  know  its  far- 
reaching  consequences  i  and  to  be  able  to 
throw  a  large  group  of  then  into  the  field  at 
a  minimum  of  time  and  with  a  well-organ- 
ized pyrogram  which  has  been  developed  grad- 
ually during  the  past  yeir.  Speaking  specifi- 
cally. I  trke  Mr.  Arnold  'at  hi?  word  when  he 
says  that  h^  needs  at  Iqast  a  million  dollars 
more  to  develop  his  c^mpi.lgn  against  re- 
straint of  trade  In  the  vftal  industries  of  the 
country  in  the  present  Emergency. 


No  A.  E.  F. 
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KCN.R03LRT  A.  TAFT 

:r   -  :r:  ^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T^E  UNITED  STATES 

Wedvesdcy.  July  30  UegislatiV'e  day  of 
Monday.  Julu  28) ,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    ll     '.     t.ER.^LD    P     NYE.   OF 
NORTTi  V\KOTA 


Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  I  a&k  unani- 
mous  consent   to   have   printed   in   the 


Appendix  c  t  ;i  e  Kecord  an  a cidre.s.s  deliv- 
ered by  the  senior  Senator  Iruiii  Nor,h 
Dakota  (Mr.  NykI  on  Saturday.  July  19. 
1941,  ever  the  facllHiea  of  the  National 
Broadca."^ting  Co. 

Thore  b  ing  no  objection,  ;t.(  arid:  ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  PatoFD. 
as  follows: 

It  may  s»em  ages  ago  tha*  A;ntr:i,i  ua^ 
quite  unanimous  and  voctfemis  m  its  :\  c.' 
"Never  again,"  m»«nlrg  there  wciuld  be  no 
toleration  of  effort  to  mete  our  country  into 
another  Euiopean  war  Bmt  It  was  really  only 
2  years  age  when  memories  of  our  last  ex- 
perience In  Europe  were  still  suffli  lently  clear 
to  let  us  Si^e  what  folly  It  would  be  to  let 
ourselves  be  taken  aEain  Into  the  wringer 
across  the  Atlantic  But  prrpnganda  and  its 
children  (emotionalism,  hate,  and  fraj  i  have 
so  dimmed  those  memcnes  that  we  i.i.vc  hid 
fastened  uj)on  us  a  wartlm  ■  spirit  which  at 
I  onie  threatens  wltii  another  Ameriran  erpr- 
aitionary  force  ^ 

Go  back  to  the  bt ginning  of  this'  pnpa- 
ganda  blitz  which  hae  brought  dullness  to 
our  inemor.es.  go  buck  to  19:;8  fand  1939  when 
Europe  was  shewing  first  incliriation  to  sui- 
cide Starting  there,  tm-e  those  innocent 
bhort-of-wfir  steps,  beginning  with  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo.  It  was  following  that  step 
that  the  President  vowed  a  d  termination  to 
kc -p  Aniei.cans  and  their  sh.ps  out  of  war- 
infested  Wi  ters.  But  our  stt  ps  since,  by  the 
same  Preaidcnt.  have  ou*  b&ys  ana  ships  in 
Iceland  now.  Just  a  hop  froii  the  battlefields 
of  Europe,  a  hop  waiting,  p'.ihaps.  only  lor 
approval  of  the  present  j  pending  rtq-^itst  of 
the  Prisident  for  the  surrender  ol  more  power 
to  him  by  Ctingres'= 

But.  gong  back  2  or  3  yeais,  survty.  if  you 
dare,  what  has  been  happening  to  our  sight, 
our  hearing,  and  our  thinking — changes 
which  put  to  shame  the  acconiplishn;e:Ui  of 
the  man  on  the  flying  trfepize 

Back  there  in  1939  ciur  ciy  v,..  Save 
France!"  Today  we  cons^n*  to  starve  France. 
Less  than  2  years  ago  [Cur  hearts  bled  fcr 
cour;igecu6  Uttle  Finland  Today  we  sptek 
harshly  ahDUt  the  same  t'inland.  -btcause  she 
takes  the  one  means  at  hand  to  win  back  the 
scvereigniy  she  lost  in  1339 

Rub»aa,  a  few  months  ago,  was  counted  a 
terrible  creature  wailingj  to  cat  the  fl^sh  of 
a  Europe  that  was  killlni  ltse:f.  Tcday.  well, 
today  we  fold  cur  arms  fjbcut  her 

One  yeiir  ago  the  "be$t"  of  our  American 
society  started  knitting,  jewing,  and  bundling 
lor  Britam  while  It  fieplcrcd  the  awfulness 
of  Russia  and  her  aid  Oo  Hit'cr.  Today  we 
cheer  R,us:iia.  and  if  oui/,  she  will  continue  to 
hold  her  own  against  the  Na.:l  hordes,  we'll 
soon  be  playing  the  g*me  of  "bundles  for 
Ruijila"  wviUe  we  condemn  P.nland  and  Ger- 
many for  uieir  war  upcp  "bles.<cd  Russia." 

Of  course,  all  these  fyratlons  are  In  the 
interebt  cf  democracy,  jn  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, and  dedicated  Ito  the  salvation  -  f 
civilization. 

What  rranntr  of  toiag  Is  It  that  has  so 
turned  us  upside  down  ^nd  In'ldc  out? 

What  h.  It  that  had  folks  like  Dorot}:iy 
Thompson  chasing  comtmun.etic  Russia  all 
over  the  pages  ot  American  nc7.!p*pers  just 
a  few  mocthE  aco  sud  tUen.  of  '■■  sudden,  had 
her  writing  this:  "The  CCmmunist  rcvilutich 
has  not  been  a  real  me.Kace  ::.nyv.her€  " 

What  Is  It  that  cause*  Walter  Wlnchell  to 
thirst  lor  Evucpean  bluo«  (b?oed  to  be  drawn 
by  other  Amencans  ti:aC  himf-ilf.  of  course ) 
when  in  1939  ht  wus  writing. 

"Once  f-.'iMR  Eur.  pe  Is  rolliT.g  the  loaded 
dice  Cif  de-tiny  And  ojice  a;^:.-.  America  Is 
asked  to  play  the  rcle  of  International  sucker. 
The  time  has  ccme  fcr  us  to  p3U  e  and  con- 
sider. If  we  must  have  anqth-.r  Unkncwn 
Soldier,  let  us  net  ask  him  to  die  for  an 
unknown  reason:  And  Just  wtirt  will  be  ac- 
ccmplished  by  dying  in  the  mud?  He  wl'l  not 
increase  America's  re^murces:  the  la<=t  war 
nearly  ru:ned  our  fertac  lands.  H':>  will  not 
Increase  America 'is  weaith;  in  the  last  wai  w« 
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!o.ir>;l  '  '.r  li  a:.d  wi-rt/  =_•'.:! -br-.ckff!  ir. 
r■■'^i:..  A;:,*:,  i  ;:..*  ;  .:::.  t;..i'  i.er  S-jI.s 
..:jr  .'!  -A...  1:.:.^  n.  .  •.;:.•:.•-  t.  her  glory- 
but  her  sens  ai  utiiiie  an-  a  nv  .;.■;;:-•-■;.•  t  .  her 
comn-.on  serase.  The  future  c:  An.  :;',in 
yau:h  is  on  t  p  of  Americar  sell — not  u:.d.  r- 
neath  Europfan  dirt." 

What  It  is  that  has  done  these  things  to 
xis  and  opened  our  mind  to  consideration  , 
Of  another  A  E.  P.,  of  course.  Is  propaganda 
a:.^!  i.-r  chiidren — hatred  fear,  emotional- 
;-;:.  I:  Is  pr  ipa^ar.da  made  bold  and  brazen 
by  the  encuuragtment  of  our  country's  top 
oificials.  So  bold  and  brazen  have  become  the 
foreign  propagandists  operating  In  our  land 
that  they  dare  to  berate  and  question  the 
Americanism  and  the  Integrity  of  such  Ameri- 
cans as  will  not  conseiit  to  the  pouring  of 
Amei lea's  best  blood  and  her  wruth  Into  the 
destruction  Europe  a^ain  visits  upon  herself. 

This  pr-cpaeanda  p;us  a  hun  ;er  lor  war 
profits,  has  to  succcst-fuly  blinded  us  that 
we've  consented  to  step  after  step  to  war 
While  the  Interventionists  prt^ached  that  they 
were  only  steps  to  peace,  steps  to  avoid  war. 

At  the  moment  this  blindness  ha.s  our  Gov- 
ernment in  danj^er  of  bieakint;  faith  with 
hundred.-;  of  thousands  of  American  men  and 
'beys  who  have  been  giving  a  v<..r  to  the 
tuning  up  of  our  preparedness  lot  the  worst 
that  might  come  out  of  Eur.opo's  war.  Llke- 
xvisc-.  crceplnK  up  en  us  Is  the  demand  for  now 
powers  for  the  President,  power  to  send  our 
trcup**  and  our  ships  wherever  he  chooses  to 
send  thvm.  We  may  expect  In  the.se  next  2 
wcek.>  an  unmerciful  pcimding  by  propa- 
ganda     Indeed,  it  is  already  s'arced. 

General  Marshiill,  great  soldier,  but  no  rela- 
tion of  the  C<;1.  Thomas  Marshall  who  fought 
so  gallantly  in  the  American  Revolution  to 
win  freedom  frcm  the  tyranny  and  power 
politics  cf  Europe.  i«  at  this  time  pleading  that 
power  be  vfst.?d  with  tlie  President  to  let  the 
Preskicnt  Ignore  the  rosirictlcns  written  by 
Congress  as  to  where  our  boys  shall  and  shall 
not  be  sent,  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress  The  general  a'.so  begs  that  the 
National  Guard  Reserve  officer?  and  draft  es 
be  krpt  in  the  ."^ervice  beyond  the  year  which 
the  Covernment  assured  them  would  he  the 
time  they  wctild  need  plan  to  give. 

If  his  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President, 
has-  wished  WIm  to  do  what  he  has  done  with 
'respect  to  th.^^e  things,  no  one  is  goin;»  to 
hold  it  against  the  general.  But  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  argument  ndvanced  by  the 
general  he  should  refrain  from  unju.=tifi:d 
grounds.  Much  emotlctiali-m  has  alieady 
resulted  from  General  Mar^rhall's  represenf^- 
ticn  thit  to  let  the  Guard  and  the  draftees 
return  heme  when  their  1  year  of  service  was 
up  w.uld  mem  a  mas^  exodus  from  cur 
uicchlnery  cf  preparedness 

Naturally  no  one  determined  that  cur  coun- 
try shall  make  strftng  and  maintain  a  con- 
stant preparedness  in  these  hours  wants  miss 
rxv^du'^  frcm  cur  militai7  forces.  And  if  the 
public  will  be  p?rmltted  the  facts.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  that  keeping  fafth  with  the 
draftees  and  letting  such  as  wish  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  their  chances  at  m.aklnj  a 
normal  place  for  themselves  in  a  nation  still 
at  peace,  will  In  no  sen?e  constitute  a  mass 

1 1  .sis  a  feature  of  the  conscription  plan 
Mxiit  r.ot  all  the  trainees  would  come  in  and 
go  cut  of  the  service  at  the  same  time.  In- 
duction In  the  service  was  to  be  staggered. 
As  those  who  flnl.shed  their  year  of  training 
would  be  turned  back  Into  private  life,  new 
draftees  would  be  brotight  in  to  take  their 
places. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  this  opcratnn  is 
going  to  cripple  and  leave  cur  Army  a  mere 
skeleton  Thit  representation  is  not  borne 
cut  by  the  facts.  The  f:Tc*s  are  dc^erviiig  of 
presentation. 

Induction  of  'l^.e  ci;..f*.  <  commenced  1.  -r 
October.  Add.':  i.ii  i.iinVjfr-  came  in  riMrir.s: 
e..c.:  month  since.  u:.::i  i:.'.;r'.v  600  000  are 
:;..  w  '.n  .-ervice     A^.-u:r.;:■.g  tl'..'t*.  we  keep  faith 


%v.-:.  •:.(-•■  clr,if*ees.  the  yeir  of  service  will 
ci.i  :.ex:  N  -,  n.b-r  for.  m  round  num.bcrs, 
13.000  men:  i.- x*  D-cember  for  5,000  men; 
next  January  lui  73,000:  r.ext  February  for 
90,000;  next  March  for  153  000;  next  April  for 
123.000:  next  May  for  56,00'D:  and  next  June 
for  79,000.  Only  19,000  m.en  need  be  mustered 
out  before  next  January.  By  that  time  these 
men  can  be  replaced  by' new  selectees. 

How  Is  such  a  process  going  to  cripple  the 
Army  and  leave  it  only  a  skeleton?  It  will  be 
skeletonized  only  in  the  degree  that  the  Army 
is  skeletonized  no^v  It  can  actually  be 
strengthened  to  the  extent  that  the  author- 
ities will  take  more  draf'.ees  already  au- 
thorized In  the  future  months  than  it  has 
taken  in  the  past. 

As  for  the  National  Guard,  there  Is  no  mass 
exodus  occasioned  by  demobilizing  at  tha 
end  of  1  year  of  service  because,  here  again, 
mobilization  was  stagtrcred  through  the  last 
10  months.  Under  the  plan  in  operation 
the  156  units  in  the  field  row  would  be  de- 
mobiliied  and  returned  home  as  follows:  25 
units  in  September.  15  iii  October.  14  in 
November.  3  in  December,  47  in  January. 
37  m  February.  6  in  March  7  in  April,  none 
in  May.  and  2  in  June.  How.  in  fairness, 
can  this  be  called  mass  exi;du3? 

On  the  first  of  this  mon:h  only  55.000  of 
the  100.000  eligible  Reserve  officers  in  the 
Army  were  on  active  duty.  Shall  we  call  it 
mass  exodus  if  through  the  months  those 
"in  service  drop  cut  and  are  succeeded  by 
other  Reserve  officers  who  have  not  yet"  been 
called? 

If  it  is  a  professional  Army  we  want,  why 
not  go  alx)ut  organizing  it  in  a  cards-cn-the- 
table  manner?  A  few  days  ago  General  Mar- 
shall testified  that  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Army  would  need  at  the  present  time  be- 
tween 640.000  and  800.0C0  3-year-  volunteers, 
and  that  the  Army  already  li^s  476.000.  This 
Is  quite  remarkable,  this  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, since  the  Army  has  been  refusing  to 
allow  men  to  eniist  until  they  had  com- 
pleted their  13-week  traicing  period,  and 
•since  there  has  been  no  real  seriOus  enliat- 
ment  program  undertaken.  A  genuine  effort. 
it  is  apparent,  would  surely  bring  the  800,000 
total  3-year  enlistments  declared  to  be  the 
maximum  need,  only  300.0C0  more  than,  are 
already  enlisted. 

Why  all  this  alarm  about  needing  the 
draftees.  Reserve  officers,  and  National  Guard 
longer  than  a  year  if  we  vcuid  avoid  crip- 
pling cur  Army?  If  our  emergency  today, 
while  we  are  at  war  with  no  one.  is  mere 
desperate  than  it  was  when  these  men  were 
called  to  service,  then  our  preparedness  effort 
of  the  past  year  must  h^-e  left  us  worse  off 
-than  we  were  before  we  started.  There  is  no 
greater  need  for  concern  today  than  a  year 
ago — I  would  say  not  as  much,  since  we  have 
had  chance  to  prepare  for  emergencies  which 
might  arise. 

Where  are  we  going  to  u-e  this  prcfos- 
slonal  army,  pray  tell.  Are  we  not  told 
again  and  agaii^  that  we  v.  ill  not  send  our 
boys  Into  Europe's  war?  Hasn't  this  been 
declared  to  be  a  policy  of  preparing  against 
war  which  might  be  brought  to  us?  Tlien 
why  the  fear  of  "crippling"  ov.r  Ariny  by 
excusing  the  draftees  when  their  year  is  up 
and  inducting  new  draftees,  even  more  than 
le.Tve,  in  their  places. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  suggested  p'.ans  to  keep  men  in  the- 
service  beyond  the  1-year  limit  arid  to  de- 
stroy the'  limitations  upon  where  these 
trcops  shall  be  sent  is  indication  of  plans  to 
put  American  troops  onto  the  European  bat- 
tlefields, even  though  75  and  80  percent  of 
the  people  of  America  are  determined  that 
shall  not  come  to  pass.  It  a.l  looks  too  much 
lik'  a  new  A  E  F  plan — :ar  too  much  so 
f  r  comfort. 

F.;  r  play,  realization  of  the  sacrifices 
r.-.'^:  the  queptiort  of  morale,  and  the  fact 
tl.e.r  :.::  ev. -.  Cmada  has  yet  found  it  nec- 
es.-ary  to  c.iK?cript  trainees  for  more  than  4 


months^all  these  seem  to  demand  that  our 
Government  keep  faith  with  the  boys  in  the 
service.  Respecting  Canada,  It  should  also 
be  said  qf  their  4  months'  compulsory  mili- 
tary tral|nng  program  that  their  service 
abroad  isi  only  upon  a  voluntary  basis. 

If  we  would  prevent  another  A.  E  F  , 
another  flangerous  play  without  proper  au- 
thorlzatldn.  then  American  fathers  and 
mothers  had  best  be  making  themselves 
heard.  :  t  is  timely  to  be  suggesting  that 
simply  b  fcause  someone  thousands  of  miles 
away  dofsn't  bring  a  war  to  us,  is  not  good 
reason  f<r  us  to  go  hunting  for  it.  To  do 
that  is  too  much  like  the  Irishman  at  the 
Saturday -night  dance,  back  in  the  rough, 
days,  who  grew  impatient  when  10  o'clock 
came  wilhout  a  fight.  He  straightway  took 
off  his  ( oat,  dragged  it  behind  him  upoii 
the  floor  as  he  marched  about  calling:  "Ten 
o'clock  aid  no  fight?  Won't  someone  please 
step  on    ne  coattails?" 


\ed"  Tentacles  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  WOriii  Cl.^RK 

OF    ID-.'iO 


IN  THE 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wcini  sday.  July  3V  (legislative  day  cf 
Monday,  July  28),  1941 


ADDI  ESS  BY  ALEX.\NDER  I.  RORKE 


Mr.  C  LARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  !Iecord  an  excellent  address  by 
Alexanc  er  I.  Roi  ke,  an  attorney  of  New 
York  City,  at  the  annual  ccminunion 
breakfa;t  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of 
the  San  taticn  Department  of  the  City  of 
'Nc'x  York,  on  Sunday,  May  11.  1941.  the 
subject  of  tlie  address  being  "Red"'  Ten- 
tacles in  America. 

Then  being  no  cbjectit)n.  the  address 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  ^'s: 

Today  many  millions  of  affectionate  Amer- 
ican moi  hers  are  Justly  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments aid  patriotism  of  their  sons;  but  no 
r(iothers'  sons  are  better  American  p-itriots 
th.^.n  the  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
who.  like  you,  have  pledged  their  loyalty  to 
the  flag  ;  )f  the  United  States  and  to  tiie  God- 
given  pinciplcs  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
happme:  s  for  which  it  stands,  and  who  in 
peace  or  in  war  loyally  support  all  lawful  au- 
thority,  Doth  civil  and  religious. 

These  sons — steadfast  followers  of  Christ 
the  Kins  — are  not  only  the  religious  bulwark 
and  shield  of  His  Excellency  the  Catholic 
Archbisi  cp  of  New  York;  they  are  also  the 
first  lin«  of  patriotic  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  of  America. 

Now  1  hat  the  specter  of  the  war  abroad 
seems  ti i  be  casting  its  ugly  and  realistic 
shadow  jpon  the  United  States,  that  many 
men  in  ligh  places,  who  appear  to  have  no 
such  ha  red  cf  war  as  that  expressed  by  tha 
Presiden;,  are*  variously  advocating  and  in- 
sisting tliat  the  United  States  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  involve  us  in  the  century-old 
disputes  and  wars  of  furope.  patriotic  Amer- 
ican mothers  are  prepared,  if  needs  be,  to 
offer  th(  ir  sons  for  service  in  the  military, 
naval,  aid  air  forces  cf  the  Nation. 

Tliey  ind  their  sons,  have  but  one  national 
loyalty-i-that  loyalty  is  to  the  United  States 
alone — IJrst,  last,  and  always;  and  they  owe 
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no  loyalty,  and  will  render  none,  to  any  other 
country  or  countries  rn  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Once  the  United  States,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  enters  the  conflict.  Catholic  sol- 
diers, without  question,  will  stand  by  the 
flag  and  the  principle.-  and  institutions  that 
it  represent*  with  the  same  loyalty  that 
Catholics  have  exhibited  in  every  conflict 
that  beset  America  :'rom  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
will  sacrifice  life  liberty,  fortune,  and  honor 
in  order  that  the  Unlt?d  States  may  continue 
to  exist  as  a  democratic  republic,  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  press,  and 
religion  to  all  citizen.s  who  live  and  breathe 
under  the  aegis  of  our  country. 

But  today  American  religious  mothers  and 
their  soldier  sons  ha'.e  reason  to  be  appre- 
hensive for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican C(  mmonwealth  and  its  democratic- 
republican   in?titutio!.s. 

They  have  made  vast  contributions  to  the 
good  and  welfare  of  America  l)cth  in  the 
colonial  and  the  Federal  periods  of  Its  history 
They  are  Christians  Protestants,  and  Jews 
in  a  country  whose  ccurts  have  taken  notice 
that  ours  is  a  religious  nation 

They  are  zealous  In  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of    religion    and    the    institutions    of    their    , 
country  i        , 

They  elect  men  to  cfSce  to  protect  and  de- 
fend th?ir  freedoms,  and  they  ha%-e  a  right  to 
Insist   that    those   for    whom   they   may    be    , 
cartled  upon   to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
shall  be  Americans,  who  will  zealously  safe- 
guard these  rights  ard  liberties  while  they    i 
are  at   the  front;   that   those  who   hold  key    | 
positions   in   cabinets    ofSces.   bureaus,    and 
ether   departments    o:'   our    national.   St£kte. 
and   municipal   governments  shall   be   men 
and   women    who   are   loyal    first,    last,    and 
always  to  the   United  States  and  its  demo- 
cratic forms;  that  the  professors  In  seats  of 
learning — conducted  rt  public  expense — shall 
not  be  "reds"  of  the  r  ght  or  left  wing  of  th' 
Socialist   Internationale,    who    teach    hatred 
cf  God  and  religion  and  hatred  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unltel  States,  who  advocate 
the  destruction  cf  church  and  state  and  who 
plot  to  tstabl.sh  a  "red"  government  here  as 
another   red  ruby    in  the   national   treasure 
chest   of  European   sbclallsm,  but   shall   be 
loyal,  patriotic  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  and  support  the  Constitution   and   Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unltetl  States. 

What  a  travesty  today  in  America!  Loyal 
soldiers  of  God  and  tie  United  States  asked 
to  go  forth  and  die  for  disloyal,  traitorous 
"reds,"  who  are  bound  by  every  tenet  cf  the 
"red  "  terror  to  destroy  the  Christian  religion 
and  all  ether  religions  and  the  very  Gov- 
ernment that  Americens  are  loyally  bound  to 
uphold  and  support. 

•Reds."  who  obtained  everything  they  pos- 
sess frcm  the  United  States,  particularly  their 
higher  education  in  American  colleges  and 
universities,  founded  by  patriots  and  main- 
tained and  supported  by  the  donations  made 
and  taxes  paid  by  patriots — taxes  and  bene- 
factions that  were  di-erted  from  loyal  teach- 
ers to  pay  the  salaries  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported radical  profesi^ors — are  and  have  been 
cpenlv    end    surreptitiously    instilling    into 
American  youth   Wie  licentious  doctrineis   of 
free  and  unmarried  love,  the  socialistic  con- 
tempt  for  rellEion   and  the   Government  of 
the  United  Sta'tes.  aid  designedly  neglecting 
to  teach  them  that    hey  owe  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  fed  and 
nursed  the  "red"  vlp«  rs  biting  at  its  entrails. 
Does  any  sane  man  in  private  life   or  In 
public    office,     especially     those     who     have 
coddled  them,  believe  for  one  moment  that 
the  indoctrinated  "red."  "pink."  and  "yellow  " 
so-called  Intelligentsia  will,  while  our  Ameri- 
can youth  are  oflerii  g  their  lives  on  foreign 
fields  and  on  the  sev.  n  seas,  stand  loyaUy  by 
our  democratic  republic,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment they  hate,  while  America  is  engaged  In 


a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  socialistic 
governments  of  Eurcpe  that  thfy  adore? 

I  ask  in  all  sincerity.  Cad  the  "reds." 
"pinks."  and  'yellows  "  serve  *wo  masters? 
Will  they  be  loyal  to  the  so-cailed  capitalist 
Government  of  the  United  States?  Or  will 
they  be  loyal  to  the  socialist  gc^vernments  of 
Europe  that  will  be  flghtingr  against  the 
United  States?  Will  they  not  hate  the  one 
and  love  the  other? 

But  what  of  the  "reds"  whop  "red  "  pro- 
fessors and  students  hive  tau^t  to  destroy 
religion  and  the  capitalist  jgcvcrnmenu? 
Will  they  stand  loyally  by  the  »ons  of  Amer- 
ican mothers  who  patriotically  wage  war  for 
America? 

They  are  the  "red.  pink,  and  jfellow"  work- 
ers in  our  tool  .^hops,  in  our  naiunltions  and 
powder  factories,  in  our  alrplan*.  engine, 
tank,  and  gun-making  establishments  Can 
they  be  relied  upon  to  lend  Icyal  support  to 
an  America  which  t hey. regard  )ft£  capitalistic 
in  a  contest"with  the  socialistic,  totalitarian, 
economic  states  of  Europe  whidh  they  regard 
as  the  ideals  of  government?     [ 

Will  they,  in  the  rear,  loyally  JEtrlve  to  keep 
up  the  supplies  for  the  army  pf  patriots  at 
the  front?  Will  they  hamstring  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  devious  ways  preacribed  by  the 
manifestos  and  proclamations    il  eads  of 

their  parties?  Will  they  labc:  2^  .  .  ~  a  day 
and  serve  7  days  a  week  to  win  jfittory  lor  the 
United  States'?  Will  they  fclflcw  the  "red" 
mandate  and  sabotage  the  Jo|3.  slow  down 
the  output,  put  sand  in  thft  gears,  fling 
monkey  wrenches  into  the  macjhlnery.  create 
defects  in  the  tools,  and  sit  jdown  In  our 
defense  Industries  In  order  to  ihvlte  national 
tragedy   for   America?     They    ire    bound    to 

do  60.  *. 

And  what  of  the  many  "redf"  holding  key 
positions  and  other  Jobs  in  cur  pederal.  State, 
and  municipal  governments?     \ 

All  Americans  who  have  kepVabreast  of  the 
recent  times  know  that  the  disjiiples  of  Marx, 
Lenin,  Novimcr-^ky.  Engels.  andtothers  of  their 
ilk  have  bored  into  cur  patriotic  labor  unions. 
our  Army.  Navy,  and  merchaiit  marine  and 
into  the  departments,  bureaus!  and  cabinets 
of  ctor  city.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 
As  they  were  advanced  to  keV  positions  by 
politicians  who  had  profited  py  their  votes 
they  brought  into  the  service  $*.her  men  and 
women  who.  like  themselves,  were  "red"  and 
placed  them  in  positicns  cf  ifower  and  au- 
thority over  patriotic  men   ar»d  women. 

What    a    spectacle!      Loyal!  and    capable 
American    m.en   and   women,   tioys   and    girls 
who  are  always  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  lit- 
erally kicked  aside  and  out  to]  make  way  fcr 
"reds"  in  vital  key  positions  ODntroUirg  the 
very  life  stream   of   the   Repuplic,  arid   who. 
despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  ipatrictlc   men 
and  women  in  the  past  few  yea^s  to  get  tliem 
out,  are  still  retained  In  thosfe  positions  by 
the   responsible   officials   of   tl<p   Nation,    the 
States,   and   the   munlclpalitlep — a    situation 
that    impels   the   ordinary   everyday   average 
j    American  citizen  to  ask  whetaer  or  not  our 
Government  today  is  a  demoqratic  Republic 
or  a  semisoclalistic  state. 
\       Has  the  United  States  in  t^e  recent  past 
been  quietly  changing  from  tlie  type  of  gov- 
ern-mcnt  established  by  the  founding  fathers 
to  a  form  cf  economic  socialism  that  they 
would  have  abhorred?     Have  the  re.-ponsible 
officials  of  our  Federal,  Sta^e.  ipnd  municipal 
divisions  knowingly  or  unwittingly  aided  the 
"reds"  in   a  move  to  peacefully  and  unob- 
trusively take  over  our  Govei^liment?     Have 
they,  within  the  democratic-rcpubhcan  struc- 
ture  of   our   Government,    Infroduced,   acci- 
dentally or  by  design,  a  socialistic  economic 
state  that  they  have  neither  the  inclination, 
j    the   will,   the   courage,   nor   the   cunning   to 
cast    out?      H,.-. ■:    they    permitted    the    "red" 
camel  to  sticK  ;:.  v.fly  snoct  under  the  walls 
cl   ti.--    A."..'.r.i.aii  t-tnt.  ai.ti  IS  it   i-^-'*   on  the 


inside  insidiously  easing  tho  American  own- 
ers out.  as  It  ousted  the  too*trustful  patriots 
of  FYance? 

The  men  and  women  of  America  who  iire 
going  to  fight  this  threatened  war.  when,  as, 
and  if  it  is  declared,  have  a  right  to  dt  mind 
now  and  do  demand  that  core'  but  Anur- 
Ican  patriots,  Icyal  to  the  American  demo- 
cratic repiibllc  shall  teach  cttr  youth,  handle 
our  war  supplies,  and  slaii^  guard  over  Its 
dj?stlny  in   public  office 

The  "red"  professors  may  claim  the  right 
to  academic  freedom — they  Jllreudy  have  that 
on  the  soap  boxes  and  in  thieir  bloc  and  cell 
meetings;  but  paying  them  to  preach  haired 
of  religion  anc  disloyulty  to  American  youth 
out  of  public  funds  or  manipulating  the  rules 
of  civil  service  to  give  "reds"  point  advantaE;es 
over  really  loyal  Americans  with  long  ye^-rs 
of  patriotic  service  should  be  made  a  criminal 
offense . 

They  may  claim  that  they  d. splay  the 
red.  white,  and  blue  flap  in  their  shops,  their 
clubs,  their  meetings,  their  bomes.  and  thc-ir 
parades,  but.  in  the  hearts  Of  them,  only  the 
red  strlp.'s  of  the  Slar-Spanglied  Banner  ap- 
peal to  them,  f  nd  they  long  for  the  day  when 
the  "red"  flag  will  float  from  every  public 
building  In  our  land 

What  a  pity  the  Rnpp-Coudert  committee 
bill  was  vetoed  at  Albany  last  week.  That 
committee — like  the  Dies  committee — is 
badly  needed 

Catholics  are  peaceful  because  they  folk  w 
the  Prince  of  Peace;  but  they  want  an  Amer- 
ica geared  and  armed  to  the  teeth — an  army, 
navy,  and  air  force  that  will  annihilate  any 
invader  or  Invaders  that  wiftl  dare  Jem  bat- 
tle with  America,  Should  war  come,  they 
will  rally  'round  the  Hag.  tout  they  den.and 
security  for  the  democratic  republic  covern- 
ment  and   Institutions  that  they  defend 

So  long  as  a  single  "red  "  occupies  a  pa-  m 
our  Government  America  13  m.'-ecure. 

American  public  ofBcials  who  know  that 
the  "red"  flag  cenotes  mortal  antipathy  to  re- 
ligion and  to  our  Republic  anti  wi  v-  place 
the  followers  of  the  "red"  flag  In  red  schccl- 
houses  and  colleges  and  In  tlie  public  services 
of  our  ccuntry  are  cpcn  to  the  same  ch^trge 
as  that  made  against  Benedict  Arnold  who 
bargained  to  betray  West  Point  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War. 

France  and  Holland  allowed  the  reds  to 
penetrate:  so  tco  did  many  other  European 
nations;  the  United  States  may  well  gain  ad- 
vantage from   their   sad  experience. 

If  these  remark:?  be  treason,  let  these  whom 
the  shoe  fits  take  up  the  challenge;  If  these 
observations  be  patriotlsai.  let  Americans 
protil  from  them,  ere  it  b"  too  late. 


Ickes  on  Lindbertrh 
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ARTICLE  BY    WESTBROOK   PEGLER 


Mi.  TAFI.  M:  Fr- sidtnt,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  con.';eiv  i.  liave  pn:;:'.!  in 
tlie  Record  an  article  by  'We.sibrook 
Pegler  which  appeared  in  the  Wa-shinn- 
ton  Post  on  July  18,  1941,  entitled  I.kea 
on  L;i:dlx:t;ii." 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGP.ESSIOXAT  RECORD 


There  be-:ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  W  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrcni  the  Washington  Post  of  July  18,  IJU] 
Fair  ENorcH 
(£y    Wtslbrcok  Pegier)     , 

ICKES   ON   UNDBERCH 

With  the  ma.*or  part  of  Harold  Ickes"  latest 
tlfd''  cgTin-st  Charles  Lindbergh  It  is  Imp  's- 
slble  to  disagree,  except  on  grounds  of  pro- 
prictv,  but  thit  this  swollen  little  man.  him- 
self a  greedy  authoritarian  and  a  fighter  for 
his  own  brand  of  national  socialism,  should 
denounce  another  a^^  a  Hitlerite  is  almost 
beyond  understanding  Ickes"  hatr^-d  of 
LlndViergh  fi,r  the  reasons  given  would  be 
uturlv  confusing  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
hlmse'f  is  a  H:tlerian  socialist  which  explains 
fvervthlng  The  H.tlerian  s<iciali?t.  or  brown 
Bol.«hevlk.  and  the  "red"  Communist  arc  alike 
In  m.ost  things  and  abstlutely  identical  In 
their  redoubuible  inconsistency.  Thus  an 
Ickf^  devoted  to  state  control'  of  the  lives 
i.:.'i  property  of  the  people  and  the  stealthy 
?';h  *:tutlon  of  the  one  party  system  under 
a  pn  tense  of  social  reform,  can  .'wing  cut 
in-  >pare  chartering  shrilly  again.^it  another 
v.h  m  he  perceives  to  be  sympathetic  with 
the  same  ideas  He  prcbab'.y  .'^ees  no  liicon- 
8lstei:cy  In  th:s,  for  that  Is' the  way  of  the 
political   malady  from  which  he  sufTerh 

Here  we  h-»ve  a  powerful  and  self-impcrtnnt 
r?!;  .a!  of  our  own  maturing  socialistic  dic- 
tii!  T-JAip.  corresponding  in  rank  and  in  sr.iv.e 
of  t,:>  official  functions  to  Joseph  G.:rbbels, 
of  Cif.-m.my,  Inciting  himself  to  frenzy 
a.'.i;:  ~t  ai^-h.-r  mpn  on  the  ground  that  the 
o'i  .  :•  !•.-.. iv.  :-  r- :f  i;d:v  t.i  the  Nazi  regime  of 
(Jf  rii:,in;\ 

But  Ickes  obviously  cannot  be  aiUi-N.izl 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gcvernment  of 
which  he  is  a  militant  part  obtained  Its 
pi  -A.-:-  ti'-t  hv  -h.inieless  mi.^r'-pre.sentaticn 
if  :'~  tr  (tivt-s  and  since  then  his  f>rthered 
C'"-'-^  to  th>'  methods  of  ti.«  Ci  rman 
t'u-  'o.nr  ui  e-ifbh-hmg  s':ite  rontrtjl  over 
ir;d':-'ry,  over  labor  thrcueh  the  states 
i.-.'-Ti]  ^'obsidy  fo--  hruMMtanan  unims  .-.vt-r 
Hk;r;  ■'.!:•  ure  thrcuL;!i  bribery  and  regimenta- 
tu  n  of  the  farmers,  cv- r  the  elections  by 
bribery  of  the  v  .rer;  and  t.il  e  gifts  to  the 
unlou  :..=(!•  r-  ar.ci  ever  tlu  wh.ile  Govern- 
ment 4  by  bribiTv  and  iti*  inr.dation  of 
Congress 

lok-  -  1-,-is  worked  tirel'^ssly  ever  .-:r.ce  the 
day  wii.p..  hv  s  mie  ab-urd  accid<  nt  !^.  •  fir?t 
obtanied  his  Job.  to  promote  In  the  United 
Bt.Uf>  a  rcuyh  duplicate  of  th>^  es.s'Mit;a!s  of 
Hitlensm.  He  has  succerdt  cl  better  than 
m  -St   .Americans  reali?:- 

A.:    .Ao.urlcans  kn   \v   that   L'luio.'igh  s  for- 


tune wa.-  thrust  up 


n 


:m  and  that  he  m:eht 


have  liad  a  hundred  times  as  much  for  the 
mere  tatcinc  K  k.  ~  a:.-.i  acquired  a  fortune 
by  mean-  oi  rt.i.;'.;y  im  m..5re  manlv  than 
Llnrlberch's.  but,  nevi  r:!i-;  .-.s.  w.i.-  t.'-.nfty 
enoUfth  to  spon^ie  on  the  Amer.ean  p.  cple 
for  two  sojourns  in  a  public  hospital  in  which 
he  had  no  legal  right  to  be.  and  for  a  vac,;- 
tlon  fishing  trip  en  a  warship,  wh.ose  lea  :  r 
that  occasion  would  reveal  evidence  that  he 
regards  himself  as  a  princ?  of  privilei-^e. 

Thcse  are  trivial  Item.s  of  expense  Incurred 
for  the  personal  bene?.':  at-.d  economy  of  Mr. 
Ickes,  when  compare<l  w-.t'i  xhe  billions  that 
he  ha*  delighted  to  spend  toward  the  destruc- 
tion by  bankruptcy  cf  the  American  system 
of  t  '--rnment  But  the  incidents  re\eal  in 
lok,  -  an  attitude  Irresistibly  comparable  to 
that  t>f  the  favored  nobilities  oi  li.e  Hitler 
rei;ime      Tliev  show  how  his  thcuchts  run. 

But  i-  Is  witeo.  L:k.s  attacks  Lindbergh  for 
associating  \\ith  Hitienau-s  ui.ci  for  faihi  g  to 
deplore  the  brutaliWcs  of  tiie  f 'ul  re„'iir.e  that 
he  reveals  most  alarm. n^ly  that  inconsistency 
which  nirre  plainly  than  any  other  trait  id°n- 
tifles  the  BoL-hevik — "br:wn"  cr  "red  "  Fr  if 
Lii-.ob;rjh  has  hao  a:.\  -rafi-  wiili  :o.e  N. :/."-'. 
lcke.~.   m   evil,   n.jrt    c.:d:al   w.,v   and   in    ila- 


grant  contempt  of  the  American  way,  has 
been  guilty  of  notorious  association  with  the 
Communists,  who  have  been  working  here 
for  the  same  objectives.  And  if  Lindbergh  has 
been  silent  on  the  atrocities  of  the  Hitler 
Government.  Ickes  has  aycidc-d  equally 
tempting  opportunities  to  denounce  a  regime 
which,  in  Russia,  far  outscored  even  Hitler 
himself  In  cold  ferocity  and  has  killed  in 
two  decades;  more  human  being's  than  the 
American  Arlr.ies  have  lost  in  all  the  wars  of 
the  Republic  from  1776  to  the  date  of  these 
presents. 

Perfunctorily  Mr.  Ickes  said  he  deplored 
communism  and  national  socialism  equally, 
but  that  remark  does  not  even  expunge  his 
record  of  open  association  with  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers.  He 'reserves  the 
rir'ht  for  himself  to  associate  with  "red"  Eol- 
sheviks  but  attacks  Lindbergh  'for  associating 
with  the  brown. 

None  cf  which  abates  the  fact  that  the 
regime  of  v. ;..  ':  Irk  ~  s  -  furious  a  spokes- 
man ha.~  he  :.  .;;;  :•.:..;  c  nsistently  and  in- 
sidiously, the  national  socialism  which  he, 
nevertheless,  takes  frequent  occasion  to 
deplore 

Well,  that  is  HrJerism.  too.  Hitler  con- 
stantly told  the  German  people  that  "his  only 
purpose  in  enslaving  them  was  to  make  them 
free. 


Mayor   LaGuardia    on    the    Si.    Lawrence 
Project 
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STATEMFNT  BEFO'^B:  THF  rOiM.\nTTEE  ON 
RIVERS    AND    HAr:BORS 


Ml-.  RANKIN  of  Missi.ssippi.  Mr. 
Sp  oikf  1.  \v.  are  gradually  winning  our 
figir.  for  reasonable  electric-light  and 
power  raf^.s  foi-  tho  people  of  this" coun- 
try. We  .'^tiii  liavo  a  long  way  to  go.  but 
W"  are  rnaki::'.;  progress. 

We  ar-  alMO  winning  our  fight  for  ru- 
ral el- otr.f^cation.  If  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  'H  R  4931) is  enacted 
into  law,  uo-  can  el'C'r.fy  every  farm- 
house in  Anuru-,\  within  tlie  next  few 
years. 

Several  days  asn  May  r  L  .Guardia,  of 
Nf^w  York,  appeared  b- fore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Riveis  and  Harbors  of  the 
House  to  testify  on  b-zhalf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project,  and  I  am  inserting  in 
tho  Rfcopd  that  portion  cf  his  testimony 
in  w.'^^icii  I  d.d   the  questioning. 

I  hope  every  M-  inbor  of  the  House  and 
cf  the  Sorai-o  and  everyone  else  who 
scans  tins  Record,  uill  take  time  to  read 
these  questions  and  answers. 

Th-,^  m.at^ter  rof-rrod  to  follows: 

Th^CH\:?,-.:\r.-    Mr    Rankin. 

Mr  R'.n;c:.v  Mayor  LaGuardia,  Just  before 
you  a;.:i  I  c.inie  to  Congress — — ' 

Mayor  LaGcakdia  (intejpcsing) .  They  did 
"not  set  a'onir  so  well  then,  did  they? 

.\rr    RANKIN-    They  did  not 

CUvviiod  Ohi.:^  the  city  from  which  the 
centlemen  fr  :n  Ohio  comes,  also  made  an 
inve-'mont  and  at  that  time  it  had  one  cf 
the  most  diitrngulshed  men  in  this  Nation 


as  its  n  ayor,  Tom  Johnson,  whom  you  and  I 
alway.s  revered.  They  put  in  a  municipal 
light  ar  d  power  system,  and  I  have  the  record 
of  It  b;fore  me  now.  They  have  invested 
$12,688,341.  and  It  has  been  paid  down  to 
82.745.3  :2.  They  have  the  lowest  rates  of  any 
cit^  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  outside  cf 
the  Tei.nessee  Valley  area,  and  that  Is  th^ 
■  same  s;  stejm.  ai  I  understand  it,  that  ycu 
have  b  len-  advocating  In  the  city  cf  New 
York;  Ij   that  correct? 

Mayo;  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Han-kin.  Now.  I  have  pointed  out  time 
and  tine  again  that  if  all  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  received  their  electricity  at  the  same 
rates  povldcd  by  this  municipal  plant  In 
Cleveland  they  would  save  around  f 40.000.000 
a  year.  |ust  the  people  in  Ohio 

Mr.  Bender.  And  there  have  been  Republi- 
cans operating  that  all  the  time. 

Mavof  LaGuardia.  It  Is  true  that  either  a 
Republican  or  a  Democratic  administration 
can  rur  a  power  plant  economically  for  the 
benefit  :f  the  people,  Just  as  it  is  true  that  it 
makes  ;  lo  diflerence  where  your  power  gang 
is,  whet  ler  you  have  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
cratic aSminlstration.  they  get  away  with  it 
Mr.  Bankin.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  will 
doi  the;  will  go  out  and  pick  out  a  Democrat 
and  nominate  him  for  President,  the  Power 
Trust  w  .11.  I  have  seen  them  do  It  in  the  last 
year.    I  say  that  advisedly. 

Mayo:  LaGuard  a.  I  think  you  and  I  un-' 
derstanil  each  other  on  the  power  question, 
because  I  expressed  my  views  a  while  ego.  and 
I  have  1  card  you  express  thc-m  time  and  time 
again  w  len  you  were  in  the  Hou.se.  They  talk 
about  gaing  down  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  get  nsj  money  to  develop  this  power  As 
a  matte-  of  fact,  this  power,  sold  at  the  rate 
mentioi  ed  by  the  Army  engineers,  would  pay 
this  en  ire  Investme'rrt  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment, wculd  it  not.  over  a  period  of  50  years? 
Mayoi  LaGuap-dia.  Forty  or  fifty,  which 
is  it? 

Mr    I^ANKiN    Fifty   years. 
Mayot  LaGuardia.  Fifty  years. 
Mr.  FJANKiN.  And,  that  would  leave  them 
one  of    he  greatest  developments  of  ancient 
or  mode  in  times. 

Mayci  L-^Gu.'.RDiA.  THjat  Is  right. 
Mr  R^xKiN  Now,  I  have  Just  Icokfed  at  the 
figures  cf  the  Army  engineers.  General  Robins, 
who  is  I  itting  behind  you,  and  it  show?  that 
this  pofl  er  can  be  delivered  to  the  cit^'  of  New 
York  at  3  132  mills  per  kilowatt-hoijr  or,  we 
will  say  3.14  mills  per  kllowatt-hour.  That 
is  who!<  sale. 

Now.  hat  is  much  cheaper  than  an^  of  this 
power  ij  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  ps  turned  over 
to  the  municipalities  In  that  area. 

The  c  ty  of  New  York  Is  Just  as  cajiable  of 
distrlbu  Ing  this  power  if  turned  over  Ito  thc-m 
as  Cleve  and.  Ohio,  or  Tupelo.  Miss.,  ife  it  not? 
Mayor!  L.^Guardia.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  R, iNKiN.  So.  if  this  power  were  turned 
over,  if  ^t  were  delivered  to  the  cltyi  of  New 
York,  if  you  had  -a  municipal  system,  as  you 
will  ha-.i?  without  dcubt  ultima'telv.  ^nd  this 
power  w?re  laid  down  there  at  that  price,  you 
ccu'.d  diotribute  It  at  the  Ontario  rates  cr  the 
T  V.  A.  rates,  or  the  Bonneville,  or  Tacoma 
rates,  without  loss  on  your  investment,  could 
you  not' 

Mayor  LAfcuAnoiA.  It  is  my  feeling  we  could. 
Mr.  Ri  NKiN.  I  have  Just  gone  ever  the  rates 
with  yon  here,  and  It  shows  that  the  house- 
holder ill  the  city  of  New  York,  or  through- 
out the  state  of  New  York,  only  uses  about  65 
kilowatt -hours  of  electricitv  a  month.  I  do 
not  kncn-  what  it  is  throughout  the  T.  V  A 
area,  bu  in  my  town  it  is  173  kilowatt-hours 
a  month.     That  is  residential. 

Mayer  LaGuardia.  They  use  It  for  cooking 
too? 

Mr.  RfiNKiN.  We  use  it  for  cooking  and 
washing,  refrigerating,  and  also  heating  cur 
houses 

Mayer  LAGu.^RDIA.  You  will  find  that  the 
differenc  ;  in  cur  city  is  we  use  mostly  gas 
for  cook:  og,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  that. 


Arri;Ni)ix  to  thk  coN(;i:ks.^I(!Nal  Ki-X'oiii) 
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Mr  Rankin  Another  reason  is  thai  >oui 
rates  are  so  high 

Mayor  1  .^Guardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr  Raskin  That  ycu  cannot  use  it  for 
heatmc  purposes  at  all.  and  many  famlhe* 
cannot  use  it  for  rcfrigt  rating. 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  Ani  do  not  forget  that 
the  same  interests  o*n    he  tas  companies. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Certainly,  and  that  exactly 
the  same  persons  are  dov  n  here  and  they  have 
the  same  agents  dbwi.  here  to  fight  this 
project  just  as  they  hati  them  down  here  to 
fight  the  T.  V.  A.  While  we  were  havlnjj  those 
tearlngs  we  had  one]  exc  ited  gentleman  come 
before  thi';  committee  who  said  that  he  rep- 
resented .the  railroad  brc  tiieiheods.  and  went 
back  and  wrote  me  a  let  er  against  flood  con- 
trol on  the  Tombigbee  jliver,  as  if  it  would 
hurt  the  railroads.  I  cm  going  to  read  it 
again.  I  undeis'and  that  he  is  coing  to 
testily  in  opposition'  to  this,  and  I  am  going 
to  read  it  then. 

Now.  I  have  some 'figures  here  that  I  want 
to  call  ycur  attention  to  I  have  the  rates  for 
the  City  of  New  York  I  believe  you  would 
call  it  the  Otieens.  woulc  ycu  net? 

Mavor  LaGuardia  Qtic  ens  is  a  part  of  New 
York  C.ty. 

Mr.  Ranktn  In  Queen  i  and  I  alo  have  the 
rates  here  for  the  T  V.  A.  area— the  T.  V,  A. 
rates; 

Mr  ErvrER  Mr  Chairman,  yovi  will  notice 
that  I  atn  not  objecting  to  any  of  this. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  ou*:ht  not  to,  because 
this  is  en  the  subject. 

Mr.  Eexder    What  sub.ect? 

Mr.  Rankin  I  want  to  call  this  to  your  «t- 
tenticn  if  I  niay. 

For  Instance.  In  the  c  ty  of  New  York.  40 
kllowatt-hcur?  of  electricity  per  month  costs 
12  24:  in  Tupelo  it  costs  8;1 

One  hundred  kllcwaf -hours  a  mon'h  In 
New  York,  that  is.  Queers,  ccsts  $4  69i  in 
Tupelo  it  costs  $2  25. 

In  New  York  250  kilo  vatt-hcurs  a  month 
crsts  58  67;  In  Turelo  it  cos's  »4  25:  and  500 
kilowatt-hours  In  New  York  City  costs, 113.47. 
and  m  Tupelo  »6  18. 

Now.  those  are  the  rates  to  residential  con- 
sumers. 

We  turn  over  now  to  the  commercial  con- 
sumers—the fcrt-otton  men  in  this  electric 
game  arc  the  men  who  pay  commercial  rates, 
and  I  find  thnt  1.500  kilowatt-hcurs  a  month 
In  New  York  City  costs  $83  17 

Probably  I  had  better  go  back  and  say  150 
kilowatt -licurs  a  month  in  New  York  City 
tests  $8.28,  in  Tupelo  it  co'sts  $1  75:  375  kilo- 
watt-hcurs a  month  costs  $19  57  in  New 
York — that  is.  for  the  merchant,  the  hotel 
operator,  the  restaurant  operator,  the  filling 
stations.,  garage  oprratcrs,  people  who  pay 
commercial  rates.  If  they  U'-e  375  kilcwatt- 
hours  a  mcnth.  it  costs  them  $19  57.  In  Tupelo 
It  costs  $8.28:  750  kilowatt-hours  in  New 
York  City  costs  $44  54.  in  Tupelo  It  costs 
$13  28;  1.500  kilowatt-hours  a  month  in  New 
Ycik  City,  cr  in  Queens,  costs  $88.17;  in 
Tupelo  It  costs  $21.90. 

That  is  the  reason  they  dc  not  like  to  hear 
me  talk  about  electricity  en  this  comm.ittee. 

fow  let  us  turn  over  and  see  what  it  costs 
an  who  pays  In  the  hiehcr  brackets. 

A  commercial  consumer  in  Queens,  who 
uses  6. COO  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  pays 
$179  54  a  month;  in  Tupelo,  where  you  ha\e 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  Instead  of  paying  $179  54 
he  wculd  pay  $78. 

Now,  that  gives  you  an  Idea  of  the  differ- 
ence In  what  it  meians  to  have  the  St.  Law- 
rence inland  waterway  developed  and  this 
power  made  available  to  the  people  of  New- 
York,  and  what  it  means  to  let  it  run  waste 
to  the  sea  throughout  the  nex-  :.  a  icnera- 
tlons. 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RANKit*  I  find  that  in  Jacksonville, 
Pla — I  want  t--'  rail  your  attention  to  this — 
Jacksc!.-.  oil  F:n  has  one  f  ''le  et' .it  no:- 
nlcipai    systems    of    this    country       It    ouij 


uiake^  one  mistake.    It  tries  to  make  money 
out  of  it. 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  Most  cf  the  city's  iucom* 
comes  from  their  electric  plant. 

Mr  Rankin.  They  use  it  to  p«y  taxes  on 
vacant  lots  and  on  the  other  (Allow  s  prop- 
erly. ; 

In  other  words,  they  pick  the  pockets  of  the 
consumers,  you  understand,  to  pay  the  taxps 
on  the  other  fellows  property,  and  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  protested  against  and  that  Is 
what  we  have  prevented  in  ttfe  Tennessee 
Valley  aiea 

Jacksonville  has  a  plant   val^aed  at  $15j- 
224.C00.    The  dibt  on  that  pi  Ant  is  $3,873.OC0. 
It    has   rateb    which   compare   with    or    are 
lower  than  the  rates  in  the  Queens.  j 

Last  year  the  city  of  Jacksonville  produce* 
and  sold  eleculcity  to  the  amoubt  cf  $4.134(- 
838.  Its  operating  expenses  wefe  $1,519,04^. 
It  made  a  gross,  had  a  gross  earning  of  $2.216(- 
797;  gross  earning  only.  y  i 

Then  lor  depreciation  it  allc^wed  -$42,157. 
That  left  a  net  earning  out  oi  $4,134,8384- 
left  a  net  earning  cf  $2,573,000.  f  { 

Jacksonville  hauls  Its  fuel  frcmi  Louisiana 
or  California  or  Tixas,  becau6e(  there  is  no 
fuel  produced  in  Florida,  and  ytt  their  mu- 
nicipal plant  pays  more  than  50 'percent;  ar^d 
has  the  lowest  rates  or  among  the  lowefet 
rates  in  Florida,  and  ftt^es  a  profit  of  SO 
Ijercent  or  more.  *~  ! 

It  paid  taxes  to  the  amount,  or  It  gave  fr^e 
service  to  the  amount  of  HCO.OCQ. 

It  paid  taxes  of  $57,090  and  still  turned 
Into  the  city  tresjEury  |1,7£0.000... 

Now.  that  gives  an  idea  as  to  what  can  be 
done  even  on  the  rates  you  aire  paying  in 
New  Yorki  but  you  cannot  do  itJ  and  keep  up 
all  of  these  holdlrg  comj-anies  and  financ? 
all  of  this  prcpaganda  and  flnancie  all  of  these 
fake  lawsuits,  and  hire  all  of  Ifarse  lawyers, 
and  all  of  these  i gents  that  h^ve  been  over 
the  country  to  carry  on  the  prcjpaganda  that 
they  have  carried  on  here  in  ppiiosition  fo 
public  power  or  to  cteap  rates  «ver  ^nce  ycu 
and  I  have  been  working  on  th». 

Mayor  LaGvardi.\.  You  are  telling  me. 
Mr  Green.  Mr.  Rankin,  in  thf t  connection, 
will  you  yield?  i 

Mr.  RankIn.  I  will  yield:  yes]         j 
Mr    Gkeen.  Down  In  Miami, j'Fla.,  where  a 
private  concern  owns  a  plant. ;  they  pay  the 
highest  rates  in  the  United  Sta^.  I 

Mr   Rankin.  Yes.  >  | 

Mr.  Green.  And  furtnerniore.  in  that  co|i- 
nection.  the  power  prcperti«s  that  tliijey 
bought  a  few  years  ago  were  valued  at  abolut 
$21,000,000  or  $22,000,000.  They  supple- 
mented that  Investment  by  repairs  and  en- 
largem.ents  to  the  extent  of  some  $3.OC0.0OO 
and  turned  around  and  issued  $48000000 
worth  of  bonds  and  sold  them  and  left  no  im- 
vestment  at  all.  and  now  the^  are  maklpg 
100  cen's  on  ^  ie  dollar. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  day  the  Coi^imon wealth  & 
Southern  was  organized — and  :I  am  quottrg 
now  from  the  report  of  -:  ■  F>deral  Tra,de 
Commission — they  took  :  ;-  small  holding 
companies  and  threw  them  together  They 
threw  their  securities  together  On  their  books 
and  that  day  they  amounted  to  $341,000,000. 
They  organized  the  Commonw«alth  &  South- 
ern, which  IS  neither  commonwealth  nor 
southern,  and  put  those  same  securities, 
same  securities  on  their  books  the  same  day 
at  $872,000,000. 

Now.  that  is  the  record  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  | 

Yet  every  time  we  have  attempted  to  do 
anything  about  this^which  I  consider  the 
greatest  racket  of  modern  tinus — every  time 
we  have  afempted  to  turn  in  the  sunlight 
to  show  what  ?!•■  ::  .•.  <utht  to  cost  the 
people:  every  time  wf  liu'.  e  aterr.pted  to  d' - 
velop  a  natural  res- urce  'rem  'Y.'.  T^^iJ.e^s.  e 
River  to  the  Columbia  <  r  'he  St  Uiwrence, 
we  hsve  this  barrage  of  prcnage.oo  i  aeainst  it 
and  a  i  of  the  r-iisleadlEt,  statemcn's  tliat  they 
can  accuinuibie. 


Mayer  LaGuabdia.  You  must  ndu.it  tlii  uc!i 
that  the  oppcs.tion  ;.-  t^.(0:r.i:.c  M-twiiei  all 
of  the  t im«  and  .'  ^  t '.'     ■  \t 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yis,  Lee..u.-e  wt  a:e  cr-Lig 
the  facts  to  the  American  p'  ■  f  e  uoli  liny 
understand  them 

Mayor  LaGcakeia.  Y  ;;  ;<  in  ni't  :  liu  i  .a<  r 
Members  will  rem  nib« :  v.!,ci'  »e  wii.t 
through  on  Muscle  Shoal^  M.  h*  >  t  \  u  ne-  - 
tlemen  were  not  here  It  is  almo, -i  \.:  'v  l*  \- 
able.  This  is  ea<y  sailing  now  I  'lioii  tlie 
opposition  is  pretty  w^U  fhot  now 

Mr  Rankin.  Mr.  LaGuardia.  you  ren.en.lvr 
that  they  ttid  U5  wh.Mi  we  were  fighting  ;  r 
Muscle  Shoals,  you  reniem!:ar  when  we  passed 
a  bill  here  in  1927  and  tried  to  get  President 

Cool.dge  to  sign  it    and  h"  vttoed  it 

Mayor  LaGvapdta   Tliey  wire  about  to  give 
it  away.     You  remember  that. 
Mr    Rankin.  Yes;   they  wer-» 
Mayor  LaGuardia.  Sure  enough,   a  9fV>    nr 
lease,  or  999  years.  I  do  not  remember 

Mr.  Rankin.  So  at   that  time  tliey  Siiul  -.^  e 
had  a  surplus  of  power,  did  they  not? 
Mayor  LaGuardia.  Yes 

Mr  Rankin.  We  were  u.'^ing  68,000.000  000 
or  62.000.000  000  kilowiitt-hours.  and  now  w« 
are  using  118.0CC  000  000  kilowatt-hours  i  :.d 
If  we  had  tUP  T  V.  A  rates  all  over  me 
United  State.*,  we  would  be  \jsing  300.000.OCO,- 
000.  probably,  and  still  there  would  not  bt  a 
surplus,  would   there? 

Mayor  LaGvabdia.  People  would  live  better, 
happier,  and  easier. 

Mr.  Rankin  Noiw  Mayor  LaGuardia.  let  me 
SO}  this  to  you.  becfiu.^e  you  kiiow  tl^e  aiL-wrr 
to  this  proposition.  We  hear  a  great  c:<  1 
alxiut  Elum  clearance  in  N- w  \'))i.  and  oil.ir 
big  cities 

Nothing  in  the  world  would  contribute 
more  to  that  end  than  to  deliver  to  these 
people  an  abundant  sapp^  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity. 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  It  wouW  be  v>  y  !!■  !;  i  u! 
Mr.  Rankin.  I',  would  eiiable  them  to  use 
the  electric  appl.ances  the.t  are  nece.-sary  to 
make  their  homes  pkasant  and  attractive 
and  to  lift  the  burdens  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  housewife 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  Of  coiirse.  you  kr.  w  in 
our  city  we  have  to  have  electric  ligh'  T'l-  re 
is  no  ether  way  And  we  provide  for  eUc- 
tric  light  In  our  relief.  We  have  to  provide 
light  In  our  relief  allowances,  and  it  is  quite 
an  Item. 

Mr  Rankin.  You  do  not  have  any  co.-'l  in 
New  Ycrk  State  at  all? 

Mayor  LaGuardia  We  have  a  little  coal, 
have  we  not?  It  does  not  amount  to  much. 
All  cf  our  coal  comes  from  Pennsylviinia  and 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  have  nO  oil  lu  Niw  York, 
do  you? 

Mayor  LaGuardia    No 
Mr    Rankin    No  natural  gas? 
Mayer  LaGuardia    No 

Mr  Ranktn  Thrv  have  none  m  New  Erg- 
land. 

Mayer  LaC.  oakt-ia    No 

Mr   Rankin.  In  New  England  they  h.ve  no 
I    oil.  or  no  coal  i 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  No.      | 
I        Mr  Hall.  We  do  up  in  our  part  of  the  State. 
I    There  is  some  natural  gas  up  lu  cur  State. 

Mr.  Beiter.  We  have  natural  gas  and  oU  in 
'    A::iu,.:  V   County. 

I         M:     }t.»nk:n.  But  you  do  not    have  f:,>.  u^'h 
U,  geiii-i.."!    .o  y   eiectr.ciiy  or    to  :^uppiy   aoy 
I    of  the  cr.  .1  ^ 

Mayor   I  ACnriFoiA    N^  ,    wat<  r   p.:wfr   is   our 

h  r'~ 

.M:  Ha.vki.n  Tii.-^  UH'ir  p<.  •*  er  is  ycur  hof;e 
to  get  cheap  elect;iti'>  to  toe  peopit  m  that 
area? 

M.iyor  LaGoardia    Th.a   Ls  ri^ht. 

Mr  Rankin  N;  »  tlion  gfing  to  the 
amount  generated  Vf  u  dc  ii' •  know  how 
much  cl(  ctrlcity  the  peoplt  in  New  York  use 
a  year? 
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Mayor  LaG-.  Arr^A  I  c!.d  k:.:-.v,  hut  I  ha-,e 
fcr^ottcn 

Mr  Rankin  Well  15.000  000  000  kilowatt- 
hour!   or    15600000,000    ki!o\vatt-hnur« 

It  Is  true  that  this  project  will  only  een- 
erate  about  6.00C  000  000.  and  some  of  them 
are  roin?  to  contend  that  that  will  not  be 
kUflUclent  to  supply  thf-m  jill 

Mayor  LAGfARDiA    All   r:c:'\'- 

M"  Rankin  But  if  it  i>  u^'t!  a-  a  yard- 
.«•  .■  k 

Miyr  LaGpardia  (Interpcs'.ng) .  Take  your 
C.'.-lind  Illustration.  There  you  have  a 
privat?!','  evened  and  operated  plant  and  the 
mun'clpal  plant 

Mr.  R,\NA-r.-    T.    .*  1-  -ijiit 

Mayor  I>.(i-vR'i'\  But  Vf^ur  ra'ps  came 
down 

Mr    Rankin    The  ra'-^s  ar.'   tho  ?,  nv-- 

Mayor  LaGi-ard'a    Ye- 

Mt  Rankin  Or  pracT'cally  the  sani°,  I 
hnv     tlieni  ruht  hert^  bef'  rp  me 

Mayor  LaGuardia.  That  i^  r.^i^.t 

Mr.  Rankin  I:i  '^rher  \v  rcl-  ;f  you  build 
a  line  into  N>  >.  V  -k  C.-y  ;-.!.ci  into  every 
other    city,    aiid    n.  t:"    rlfcricity    available. 


and  then  thpy  ki.  .v  th.r 
pc^wfT  at  this  r.fe,  :'  wi 
cc:mpanifs  to  corr.e  ci   \\i. 

It     !.■    •   ' 

M.i;.    r   I  >0'M'r.:A    Ab-(  '.utciv 


yo'a  r.m  get  this 
f'  rrp  the  power 
'  that  level,  will 


Mr    H=,nk:n    I 


'!ve  yni   a  cny.r-ptQ  i\. 


h:--rratioii  Tarrant  Ci'y,  Ala  .  nnd  E'-->n-ier, 
Al.i  ,  or  what  you  m:^-.'-.:  ca'.l  suburbs  c-f  Bir- 
n.;:;k7h.im-  mu:-.lrip,, lines  on  each  sido  of 
Birm'r.irham 

M  •.:,.  r  I  aCI-.arsia    Y>- 

Mr  Rankin  We  Wfre  er.f.blr-d  to  c>n  the 
T  V  A  power  to  th  -c  f.v-  c; 'ics  Frankly7 
I  hi'ijv.'d  to  do  It  M-'inbiTs  of  the  Alabam^^ 
d»  ^cita'lon  came  t->  '^oe  nie  ai^.d  I  wer.t  ti 
\.\'  f.-)r  them,  and  we  got  tho  T  V  A  powrr 
i:-.'.  :  thc-e  two  cr:e>  It  imn.rdiatply  broke 
the  rate.>  in  Brmin-t/arn  a  miUicn  dollars 
a  year,  and  thpv  are  u-ii.ir  power  generated 
by  c  >al  out  there  at  'ho  Gor?;as  plant  they 
took  away  from  u.s  whor.  y^xi  ai.d  I  were  In 
C<'ni:re---i.     You  remi-nibrr  that'' 

M'.'.yjr  I.AGfARDiA   Ye? 

Mr,  Rankin  \Vl-.!rh  was,  built  for  a  stand-by 
fcr  the  T   V    A 

M",    T    l.AGl'AaDIA      Yt'S 

Mr    Raskin    So  If  this  power  Is  developed 

!"■  w:;:  I.  •  ■!;;■,•  pay  for  itself  in  40  years  rr 
50  y.ir-  t:i;-  ;:  r.;:.  b-  u-ci  ,i~  a  ya:cl"^t;ck  to 
t^:c<-  -hf-t'  r.;-e-  O'  ".v  n  a'.l  v  ver  the  S'ate  of 
NcA    Y     ;< 

Mayor  LaGvardia    Ye^ 

Mr  Ranktn  And  aM  over  t!ie  surrounding 
State- 

Mmv   r     I.aGi  "iRDjA      .AI! 
secrK  :. 

Mr    Rankin    Tliat  whcle  ?oc'ion 

M.ty.  r    LAtii'varinK     Quite    iikrb.t. 
Er.'.'i.in..!    ns  yju  >.iy, 

Mr  Rankin  Do  y  u  kn-w  wha- 
char-e  111  til-  s-'-a-o  ^  f  N'-w  Y.^rk  Ix- 
fcr  th-^  wh-lf  St. re  ' 

M..\    r    LaGtardia     It    was  prtttv    big 

Mr    Ra.nkin    .Ai'i.ord.n^  to  Ontario  rates 

On'-ir;  .  it  c. '.ir-tn  i,s  ruht  across  the  river, 
an.i  th.it  is  a  pub/.c  syv.em  According  to 
thf  O.itarlo  rat.  ^  t;:e  po  pie  in  New  York 
State  last  year  paici  m  ..v.-rchari^es  a  ?uin 
amnin'me  to  $201  COJOOJ. 

N  ■•■^-  I  kn  x  that  the  opposition  1,=  gcm.g 
to  c  'ne  bark  "j-t  as  they  came  back  at"  yen' 
Rbcu:  'ax  '<  Ti.ey  are  going  to  say  tha-'^l.e 
Ontario  >v--,-m  pays  no  taxes,  which  is  true, 
but  in  li'i-^  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Ft-der.,;  r.nver  Conimi-sn  n.  all  of  the  taxe?, 
ca->;-.  r-  n'rii-'.::.  p.-  aiid  free  services  paid  or 
rencl-red  bv  ail  of  tlie  power  companies,  ail 
electric  utiiities.  hch  public  and  private,  m 
the  S'are  of  New  York— and  that  includes  in- 
come t.'^xes  to  both  the  State  and  the  Feoi- 
er.ii  Governrneiu.s.  amounted  to  orilv  S48  - 
COO  OOO  • 

I'le   Fedrral    P.^wer   Commission   tells   me 
that  that  situation  has  no;  changed. 


over     that     wliole 
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Taking  that  $48,000,000  from  that  $201,- 
000  000.  It  shows  a  net  overcharge  for  which 
you  get  absolutely  nothing  In  return  In  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  amounting  to  $153,- 
000  000 

May  r  LAGuARtnA  WW.  you  take  your 
Jacksonville  Illustration.  They  charge  them- 
selves taxes  there. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Oh,  yes;  they  pay  taxes. 

Mayor  LAGfARDiA.  And  it  Is  a  steam  plant. 

Mr   Ranki.n    That  is  right. 

Mayor  LaGcardia.  And  still  their  rates  are 
lower. 

Mr    U^nk:n    That  is  right. 

I  took  tlie  trouble  to  work  out  the  fl-rures 
for  that  whole  area  and  I  Included  the  Ni- 
agara development,  because  there  is  a  propo- 
sition Incorporated  in  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  for  an  authority  in  that  area  to 
cover  both  Niagara  and  the  St,  Lawrence 
K.-ers  / 

A  line  300.  miles  long  from  tho-se  two  proj- 
ects would  cover  practically  all  of  New  York. 
n.i^arly  all  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  of  New 
England,  and  a  large  portion  of  Michigan  and 
Ohio. 

I  took  the  troube  to  go  into  the  overcharges 
and  figured  them  out  and  also  took  the  taxes 
paid  for  1  year,  and  the  overcharges  paid  In 
those.  I  believe.  10  Northeastern  States,  after 
deducting  all  of  the  taxes,  cash  contributions, 
and  free  services  paid  or  rendered  by  both 
private  and  public  utilities  last  year,  still  left 
a  net  overcharge  for  those  10  States  of  $401.- 
000.000  That  is  enough  to  pay  for  thi?  entire 
development  and  have  considerable  margin 
left. 


The  People  Demand  Immediate  Embar£;o 
of  Export  of  Petroleum  Products  to 
Japan 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  \va,;h:nc,t    n 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPIiL.-ENTA  FIVES 


Wcduc^day.  July  30.  1941 


Mr  COFFEE  of  Washinston,  M:. 
Speaker,  I  am  the  author  cf  Hcu.^e  Con- 
current Resolution  30.  which  l'>  identical 
with  Senate  Concurrent  Re.solution  10, 
introduced  by  Senator  Grv  Gillette,  of 
Iowa,  and  which  i.?  now  P'  ndme  m  the 
S-na-e. 

Hearin3»  were  held  en  my  resolution 
before  the.Hou.se  Cominittre  en  Rules  on 
June  5  and  6.  Sub.5tqucntly  I  made  a 
national  radio  address  on  June  20,  1941, 
Rivins  argument.^  .supportinc;  my  conten- 
tion that  Congress  should  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  as  to  the  rea- 
son.s  why  .shipments  of  essential  raw  ma- 
terials cf  war  and  munitions,  metal 
products,  and  scrap,  from  which  the 
United  States  ah'eady  suffered  a  woeful 
paucity,  were  allowed  to  be  carried  on, 
seemingly  with  little  interruption,  to  the 
Axis  Powers  and  their  vcssal.', 

I  quote  from,  pertinent  portions  cf  this 

resclutioni 

Ke-i;!ed  by  x^e  House  c  Representatives 
{the  Senate  conc-wnng).  That  there  is  hereby 
cr-^ated  a  special  J  :iint.  congressional  com.mit- 
t?e  •  •  •  to  h<-  ocmposed  of  five  Sena- 
tors to  be  appcin'ed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,   and   five   Members  of    the  House   eX 
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tatlves,    to    be    appointed    by    the 
of    the    Houie    of    Representatives. 
•     It  shall   be   the  duty  of   the  ccm- 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which, 
s  from  which,  the  manner  in  which, 
mediums  through  which,  the  so-called 
wers  are  obtaining  or  have  obtained 
war    materials    from    the    Western 
ere.     The  committee-  shall  report  to 
and  to  the  Hou^e  of  Representa- 
t    the    earliest    practlcfble    time,    the 
of  its  study  and  Investigation,  together 
recommendations.  11  any,  for  neces- 
iGlation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  years,  the  United 
States,  despite  the  strenuous  objection  of 
75  pel  cent  of  the  people,  as  shown  in 
Gallu]  polls  and  other  people's  opinion 
polls,  las  carried  on  its  course  of  trying 
to  apf  ease  the  Japane.se  by  bribing  them 
with  he  shipment  to  it  of  petroleum 
products  in  vast  quantities.  Long  before 
this  /«ar,  I  repeatedly  denounced  this 
policy,  on  public  platforms  throughout 
the  cduntry.  in  a  previous  Congress.  I 
introcjuced  a  bill  to  embargo  the  sale  of 
petrclfum  products  and  materiel  of  war 
to  Jaian  on  the  ground  that  we  were 
'thereliy  assisting  in  the  aggression 
against  China.  Tremendous  sentiment 
was  rtianifest  through  the  length  and 
breadih  of  the  country  in  favor  of  my 
bill.  bttt.  though  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreig^  Affairs  held  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter, ahd  although  distinguished  figures 
of  natjional  prominence  appeared  before 
that  committee  to  champion  that  legis- 
lation, our  State  Departm.ent  frowned 
upon  it  and  the  committee  permittee"  the 
bill  to  die  aborning. 

The,  State  Department  attempts  to 
justify  its  course  by  claiming  that  this 
policy  of  appeasement  toward  Japan  has 
prevented  it  from  seiz  ng  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  invading  Singapore,  and  per- 
haps Hong  Kong. 

I  decry  such  a  coiir.se.  Long  before 
World  War  No.  2  commenced  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1939.  the  American  people  had 
showain  no  uncertain  terms  their  disgust 
with  t|iis  policy  of  furnishing  Jap^  with 
the  m«ans  of  carrying  on  its  ruthiSis  war 
against  its  peaceful  neighbor,  the  Chinese 
Republic. 

The  bolicy  of  appeasement  has  been  re- 
peatedly denounced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  relation  to  Holland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway,  and  Yugoslavia.  Tl^.is 
administration  has  graphically  point.?d 
out  the  folly  of  appeasement  toward  the 
Axis,  ytt  we  are  practicing  it  in  this  hypo- 
critical, unconscionable,  and  shoddy 
businels  by  tolerating,  if  not  encouraging, 
the  sale  of  war  supphes  to  Japan.  There 
is  no  support  for  such  a  policy  through- 
out America  except  in  certain  isolated 
newspapers. 

It  is  contended  that  realism  justifies 
our  coarse,  but  realism  compels  the  con- 
clusion that  Japan  will  spread  her  a«^- 
gressions  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  to  Singcpore  when  and  if 
she  feels  herself  strong  enough  to  do  so. 
regardjess  of  appeaseitient.  Japan  re- 
spects the  presence  of  the  United  States 
Fleet  it  the  Pacific.  She  has  a  strange 
habit  Qif  striking  when  the  potential  en* 
emy's  back  is  turned.  She  will  hit  at 
Siberia  when  she  thinks  the  Soviet  Union 
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L?  quivering  and  lying  on  its  back  from 
its  wounds.  In  the  interim  we  have  been 
supplying  Japan  with  the  means  by  which 
our  friends  might  possibly  be  subjugated. 

If  certain  gentry  in  the  British  Foreign 
Office  have  approved,  if  not  directed,  this 
policy  of  appeasing  Japan  by  furnishing 
her  with  vast  quantities  cf  war  supplit^s, 
particularly  petroleum  products,  that  is 
not  an  extenuation  or  exculpation  of  our 
responsibility  and  liability. 

The  policy  of  appeasement  proved  a 
frightful  failure  in  the  case  of  Vichy 
Fiance.  England  and  the  United  States 
attempted  to  bribe  her  without  avail. 

The  policy  of .  appeasement  proved  a 
colessal  folly  in  the  dealings  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Franco  in  Spain.  Let  us  have  no  more 
of  it.  lest  we  continue  to  delude  ourselves 
by  the  comforting  thought  that  Franco 
has  been  won  over  to  us  by  our  bribes  to 
him.  No;  he  is  keeping  technically  at 
peace  until  he  can  squeeze  the  last  drop 
of  tribute  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  when  he  has  effectu- 
ated that  objective  he  will  invite  the 
Fascists  to  U'^e  h*s  territory  as  a  base  of 
operations.     Mark   that  prediction. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  is  storing  up  huge 
quantities  of  surplus  oil  beyond  her  im- 
mediate war  needs,  all  because  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  conjunctioh  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  has  pursued  its  mistaken 
course.  May  our  State  Department  and 
these  who  guide  our  foreign  policy  learn 
the  folly  of  their  ways  before  it  is  too 
late.  May  they  crack  down  now  and  end 
this  farcical  partnership  with  our  poten- 
tial enemies.  May  they  prohibit  further 
business  relations  of  the  character  men- 
tioned, with  Jafian  and  th.us  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
consistency  of  our  course. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  these 
views,  I  include  certain  newspaper  state- 
ments which  speak  for  themselves. 
There  is  tremendous  support  for  my  reso- 
lution in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers  and  for  the  objec- 
tives sought  tc  be  attained  in  such  reso- 
lution. 

From  the  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt.: 

How  long,  we  repeat,  is  the  United  States 
going  to  try  to  '"buy  cff"  Japan  by  sending 
her  oil  which  we  may  need  at  home  and 
which  may  be  used  either  to  fly  the  planes 
which  bomb  China  or  to  operate  planes  which 
^^ay  embarrass  us  elsewhere  before  we  are 
through  with  this  mes;? 

From  the  Call.  Paterson,  N    J  : 

Certainly  It  Is  an  Injustice  and  bad  policy 
to  provide  large  shipments  of  oil  to  Japan,  an 
Axis  partner,  which  probably  are  later  trans- 
ferred to  Germany  and  Italy,  while  at  the 
same  time  creating  a  shortage  in  the  most 
populous  section  of  cur  own  country  that 
cont.Tlns  many  defense  Industries.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ickes'  latest  order  will  be 
carried  cut  and  that  oil  shipments  from  the 
east  coast  to  foreign  nations  be  stopped. 

From  the  Sun.  Williamsport,  Pa.: 

Secretary  Ickes  has  ordered  a  halt  to  prepa- 
rations for  the  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  oil 
bound  for  Japan,  on  the  grounds  that  a 
threatened  shortage  cf  oil  and  gasoline  In 
the  eastern  part  of  thj  United  States  makes 
It  unwise  to  permit  fuch  shipments.  One 
excuse  may  be  as  good  as  another,  but  a  lot 
of  Americans  would  prefer  to  see  the  shlp- 
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ment  countermanded  becausi  of  the  use  to 
which  Japan  Is  putting  her  oil;  supplies  In  her 
continued  war  upon  China  ^d  because  of 
the  attitude  which  she  Is  taMng  toward  the 
United  States.  Why  should)  we  supply  to 
Japan  anything  which  can  le  used  In  war 
with  China  or  in  preparation  ;  or  possible  war 
with  ourselves? 

From  the  Mail,  Chariest^,  W.  Va.r 

There  is  no  more  puzzling  phenomenon  be- 
fore the  American  public  thE^n  the  impend- 
ing threat  cf  an  oil  shortage  Son  the  eastern 
seaboard  while  the  Nation  blithely  ships  vast 
quantities  of  oil  from  the  west'toast  to  Japan. 
Matters  are  not  simplified,  at;  least  so  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  whe^  the  President 
prcclalms  a  responsibility  to  ^rm  China  out 
of  our  arsenal  of  democracy  a^d.  at  the  same 
time,  releases  to  Japan  the  very  material 
which  she  most  desperately  nejtds  to  continue 
the  aggression  against  China.  | 

•  •  •  •  • 
Whatever  are  the  reasons  fir  this  state  of 

affairs,  they  have  not  been  m^de  clear  to  the 
public.  With  no  explanatloite  offered,  it  Is 
not  unreasonable  for  that  pu|llc  to  ask  why 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  Exercise  care  in 
the  use  of  petroleum  when  the  industry  it- 
self announces  that  there  is  &^  ample  supply 
of  ell  for  years  to  come  to  ipeet  all  of  the 
country's  normal  as  well  as  delense  needs. 

Presumably  the  real  reason  lies  in  the  dip- 
lomatic maze  cf  the  State  E>epartment.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  kllow  Japan  to 
have  American  oil  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  keep 
her  from  making  a  grab  at  t^e  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  only  other  availfcble  source  of 
supply.  That  reason,  if  it  is  true,  smells  sus- 
piciously like  appeasement.  -JAssuming  that 
it  Is  this  country's  policy  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  In  the  Pacific,  it  should  be  appar- 
ent from  recent  history  that  appeasement  Is 
a  bad  way  to  begin.  ' 

From  the  Record,  Trey.  N-  Y. : 

Could  there  be  anything  raore  completely 
cockeyed  than  our  export  policy  of  fueling 
the  Japanese  war  machine?    : 

Not  unless  It  Is  our  continuejd  policy  of  sup- 
plying •  •  •  Japan  *  "l  •  with  other 
war  essentials  in  addition  to  c^l  and  gasoline. 

Amid  all  the  talk  about  gasless  Sundays 
here  at  home,  and  perhaps  evjjn  more  drastic 
restrictions  on  gasoline  andi  oil,  it  is  cold 
comfort  to  know  that  Hltl^^'s  far  eastern 
partner  still  gets  generous  al^tments  cf  cur 
petroleum  products.  [ 

•  •  •  ^  •  • 

It  Is.  In  fact,  about  the  most  reckless,  short- 
sighted course  that  could  be  [imagined,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  danger  of  our  em- 
broilment in  the  Atlantic,      j 

We  should  drop  this  idiotic  policy  right 
now.  We  should  Impose  Wltliout  further 
perilous  delay  a  tight  embargp  on  shipments 
of  oU  and  gasoline  to  the  Japfinese. 

Prom  the  Evening  Post,  New  York 
City: 

L«t  us  face  the  fact  that  ^he  administra- 
tion has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment toward  Japan.  Occasional  gestures  In 
the  opposite  direction  do  n6t  obscure  this 
fundamental  truth.  A  bit  of;  bellicosity  new 
and  then,  never  too  much  and  never  long 
continued,  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  ap- 
peasement program.  But  whe^  Japan's  funds 
are  not  tied  up,  while  Axis  ^nds  are,  when 
Oil  flows  freely  to  the  Japanese,  while  it  Is 
shut  off  as  against  Germany  land  Italy,  then 
we  are  appeasing  Japan,  andj  no  other  word 
can  describe  our  policy.  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  ask  to  be  shown  that  appeasement 
works.  We  urge  that  no  case  has  been  made 
for  It.  We  assert  that  it  has  been  adopted 
without  public  approval  We  say  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  favor  seU- 


Ing  $3,500000  of  oil  each  month  to  ai.  A\.s 
partner.  We  say  that  no  responsibility  hco 
with  the  oil  companies;  all  responsibility  lies 
with  the  Government.  We  ask  an  ein'oargo 
on  oil. 

From  the  Record.  Greensboro.  N    C  : 

How  much  longer  will  Uticle  Sam  continue 
to  play  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  role — 
supplying  aid  to  the  fighting  democracies 
witli  one  hand  and  passing  out  essential  war 
supplies  to  the  Axis  aggressors  with  the 
other? 

We  favor  a  leak-proof  boycott  t  gainst  the 
Japanese,  the  German's,  arid  the  Italians. 

The  very  least  we  cruld  do  to  aid  Britalri 
and  China,  holding  the  line  fcr  democracy 
and  for  us.  would  be  to  stop  selling  furl  to 
drive  the  war  maclilues  that  are  smashing 
down  upon  them. 


From  the  Star,  Meridian,  M'.<;s.: 

With  one  hand  we  lend  China  $100,000,000 
to  defend  herself. 

With  the  otlier.  we  send  tanker -cargoes  cf 
gasoline  to  help  Tokyo  to  bomb  Cliuiipkine;. 

On  one  side,  we  supply  our  potential  Orir n- 
tal  enemies  with  motor  fuel  to  wpee  ag- 
gressive war. 

On  the  other,  we  propose  to  deny  our  own 
people  gasoline  for  the  recreational  or  daily 
needs  of  peace. 

Apparently,  someone  !n  Waslungtun  Is 
slipping  up. 

"Consistency,  thou  arc  a  Jewel  " 

We  respectfully  refer  tliese  Impc  ntlrtables 
to  Mr.  Ickps 

Trom  the  Courier.  Camden.  N   J  : 

Figures  on  oil  shipmenta  to  Ja;:.aii  i;rnce- 
forth  will  be  a  military  secret 

Roll  out  the  barrels  for  the  Mikad'  >  b  ys — 
but  do  it  softly. 

Think  this  over: 

In  March  of  this  year,  latent  minth  for 
which  fipurcs  are  available,  we  s' ;.t  J.p.r.\  50 
percent  more  oil  than  we  Bent  ;.( ;  ii.  Mu.-cli 
of  1940. 

The  total  was  1.553,000  barrels. 

«  •  •  •  • 

It  is  the  story  of  France,  all   cvrr  ac  r.n 

France  sold  war  materials  to  Gf-rm^ir.y  up 
to  the  very  day  war  began.  Csrtain  Frencii 
business  firms  then  kept  on  selling  Germany 
war  materials,  throuali  Spain, 

To  prevent  those  unplf^sant  truths  from 
reaching  the  French  per  pie.  a  rigid  c:>nsor- 
ship  on  such  exports  was  proclaimed — 

Exactly  the  way  our  own  Department  of 
Commerce  has  now  proclaimed  a  censorship 
on  all  exports  from  tlie  United  States  which 
covers  up  completely  'he  l;1  txpitts  to 
Japan — partner  of  the  Ams. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  it  Is  lmpo=sibl3  to  sell  the  American 
people  on  the  notion  of  doing  without  oil  and 
gasoline,  while  our  abundance  is  siiippeci  to 
B  member  of  the  Axis  we  c:^!!  the  enemy  of 
all  civilization. 

God  spare  us  from  the  d  y  v  ;.  n  '  t;r  ;.. "^- 
torlsts  walk  up  to  empty  ga-  l.i.i  j.umps  and 
cry  bitterly: 

"Check  mv  Tcur  freedoii.s.'  " 


From  the  Daily  News-Tribune,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.:         !     ^  | 

The  State  Department  has  declined  to  em- 
bargo such  shipments  and  Congre.->.s  backrd 
off  mysteriously  on  its  proposed  investigatioa 
when  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  t^id 
Members  that  such  a  public  airing  cf  ti.a 
question  would  be  embarrassing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  shortage  on  the  east  coast  is  due  to 
the  transfer  of  oil  tanker*  to  the  registry  of 
other  nations.  This  could  not  have  been  dona 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government.  Tha 
question  has  never  tacn  ar.swered  as  %•<  what 
these  tankers  are  duu.E.     bunie  of    tliem  ar* 
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carryini?  ga^f^line  to  Brttnin  h-:-  xhe  chsr\zc 
has  bct  n  marie  that  othei>  ;:ire  tak.a^  their 
carffces  to  the  Axis 

This  whclf  contradiction  In  policies  ought 
to  bo  cleared  up.  It  has  all  the  appearance 
of  devticpa^g  into  a  gi'  .t  Lu"-.ci:al  .sc:u.u..;. 

Fr^-^m  the  H-  raid.  Grand  Rapid...  Mich  : 

P.-i^r^'r.  it  ;.-  r  <  *  the  'Aor^'  <  •  \t  x!  \''c  a.'e 
plenty  ol  tan.kers  in  the  Pacific  ^u•  'hey  are 
bu.sy  tr  ir.=:  rr'intr  oil  to  Jap«\n.  a  nation  with 
which  '*f  ar.-  likely  to  ili.d  curEcIves  at 
\^.ir  iilniust  any  day.  and  a  nation  which  Is 
ferk'.ns;  to  Conquer  China,  to  which  wc  arc 
t'lving  material  aid.  So,  perhap.«;  ue  are  to 
live  m  Cold  homes  and  enjoy  gasle.ss  Sundays 
In  order  that  we  still  may  ship  oil  to  a  pro- 
spective enemy,  at  any  ra'e  tc  an  enrniy  cf  a 
trtend  of  cur  own 

It'  may  well  be  txpect'^d  that  so  long  as 
this  practice  is  continued  and  ccuuiouauced, 
gasles.s  Sundays  and  c  '  !  ^.  :-..'s  will  net  be 
very  popular  m  the  Un.ti  cl  Sate«  It  may 
be  fou:;d  rathsr  difficult  to  enforce  such  i> - 
Btrlctrons,  So  lone  as  wr  have  pUn'y  cf  oil 
nnd  the  means  wi*;i  whi-h  to  b(  t  it  about 
the  country  If  U"  v  i  u'd  vi-e  the  faciUt.es 
We  have  Instrad  if  umi'i;  them  to  .siipnly 
ethers.  includi::E;  er.emni-  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  It-.cl'.n-d  to  rhfer 
very  loudly  if  ordered  to  hc.;.l  d.  v.t.  th  ttjn- 
r<'f;'/Kro  in  their  hemes  o.r  to  keep  'h-  f.imily 
bu     m  the  garage  Sundays. 

Aren't  we  a  qut-er  ptople,  though? 

From  tile  Ciili.  Arit-nto\\n.  Pa.; 

In  t;.f  nu.ini.ir.e,  tiiwu-.;:';  ih  rr  1-  a  Ir?  of 
question  in  the  minds  oi  pt^cj^^  who  dislike 
the  idea  of  ga«lc<s  Sunday.  '  ;  .;  .■^u.-h  pic- 
hibitinns  as  to  ccntintied  p\p  .tatlons  of 
p.i.-^oline  to  Japan.  What  is  the  idea,  they  say. 
In  [sermitting  continued  exhortations  to  japan 
for  an  army  and  navy  that  arr"  fiuhtlna:  cur 
friends,  the  Chinese,  and  even  mav  be  stock- 
ing up  for  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
1;  •i-f  people  of  this  country  are  going  to  be 
I    :'  '  ri  -hort  ration.s  as  to  fueP 

I"  1  seem  to  be  a  paradox,  and  it  can 

L.  .1  :.;..  a  that  If  pre-isure  be  placed  upon 
the  pet^ple  to  save  ga5oline,  pressure  will  in 
t'-.rn  be  put  by  the  people  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  .something  about  the  ex- 
port-^ to  Japan. 


Fior.i  i!u  Tribune.  Chicaro,  III,: 

T!~e.e  ^.,\<  !  \:.'f  n  f.Tr.f:!:""  u  J' 
f'l-.ba;:;  .    u.i-    :■'.  ,rrfl   :  ;■;    -.r--:-!    : 


ipst  year  an 
s'cel  scrap 


'i:-:"rerfd''>ntedly 
has    be'^n    said 

;  casrlinf'  fr'  !n 
hp  wrr.dered  p. t 
t\'  w  ct  c.i>(  !i:ie 


go.ng  ir.  J.ipan.  .ifter  y.  ,!:■« 
,  large  shirmer.ts  Bur  :: 
nbc-,:'  c:'*:::,:  -fT  .\."v"r 
Jap.ui  T!::s  :.-:  r.-prr:/;;v 
bcrause  the  step-up  ..•;  t 
to  Japan  started  In  October  last  veMr.  r;eht 
after  the  Japs  signed  up  with  the  A.\is  C.:n 
It  be  that  thev  are  biiyint:  enou -h  e:a:o::ne 
frcni  u.-  to  supply  then-..sf  Ive.— with  c:;nsi(.:fr- 
able  left  over  fcr  C.c::v..i.".  ■'  .^nu>r;rin  t-.i-o- 
llne  may  be  an  in:p<:rtar.t  Itir.i  :n 
creased  trade  of  Ni}  i.  n  w  .:h  H.-.ler 


in- 


iO    Piam    Dt}alrr,    Ckvcland. 


Fium    t! 
Oii.o; 

What.  In  th.:<:  d-n."-.-!  h.i=  hf-nrv'..  r*  -v.* 
got<l  lAiiy.  :h^'  ..iigel  I  Oi:e;.:al  ]:,-.„e  t:., 
American  policy  ci  appea.-;n<  Japan  with  oil 
and  other  war  materials:'  I:  h.;5  net  only 
faihd.  hXe  nil  p.pper.sement  ersturrs,  it  has 
en:tb!.>d  J,<.par.  u-  c<  ntnuip  the  w.,r  m  China 
a:-ii  to  tu:id  up  the  me.ms  wi^h  which  to 
•  t'.^i.k  -he  Inu:es  and  ether  Eur.pean 
pavvps}.-!c!r.s 

This  n-..iy  spel!  disaster  tc  the  United  States. 
Fr^.  m  the  Orit-nt  this  Nancn  i  btams  nrt  oi  Iv 
the  bUik  of  iti  tin  and  rubber,  but  a  score  of 
ta\Mi  yt-t  irap..'rtant  products,  without  winch 
the  inddu-stnal  might  of  America  seen  would 
ecilap,sc.  It  is  net  too  late  to  rietr-.cve  this 
error  When  it  comes  to  stamina  lu  dealing 
with  liie  aggressors  of  Asia,  WasiHngtoa  can 
Icain  much  fr^m   Baiavia. 


Va. 


Frcm  th-;  Intelligencer.  Wheeling,  W. 


ES-.LASII   .AND    THE   M.M  V    CH.INtE 


S  m'^  days  ago  this  newspaper  raised  the 
question  of  whether  or  net  the  transfer  cf 
50  ell  tankers  from  the  American  coastal 
service  to  the  British  service  was  necessary 
to  E:iglands  war  effort.  The  question  was 
pertinent,  we  felt,  because  the  loss  of  these 
transport  facilities  threatened  the  eastern 
section  of  the  cotmtry  with  an  oil  shortace 
despite  the  productive  opacity  cf  the 
country 

The  Oil  Weekly  provides  at  least  a  partial 
answer,  assuming  the  accuracy  cf  its  facts. 
"The  public  mu't  realize,"'  It  says  editorially, 
"that  this  situation  (the  threatened  oil  short- 
age with  ga.sless  Sundays  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing)  has  come  about  solely  because  facil- 
ities which  the  industry  ha.s  maintained  for 
years,  ample  facilities,  have  been  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Government  aid  put  into  serv- 
ice moving  foreign  oil  to  Eiicland  at  a  time 
when  England  still  chooses  '.o  move  oil  from 
Iran,  Persia,  around  the  tip  of  Africa,  in 
what  is  a  22,000  mile  rounc  trip.  Instead  of 
tak.ng  the  oil  from  nearer  home." 

If  this  be  true.  It  would  seem  that  the 
principal  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  strip- 
ping cf  our  own  oil-transport  system  is  to 
m.Ake  It  pc.ssible  fcr  England  to  carry  en  her 
foreign  trade  en  the  busine^s-as-usiial  basis. 
Th  .*  we  submit,  is  hardly  r.  cause  for  which 
the  Aoieriran  people  .-hculd  be  asked  to  forego 
the  u-i;rtl  £\::. r:ay  automobile  ride. 

Fr.ni  the  Cap;t.,I,  Tcp.  ka   K.ins.: 

This  late'-t  move  of  thf>  adnninistraticn  dees 
not  yet  solve  the  problem  of  furnishing  Japan 
the  ;1  ,,r.d  scrap  Iron  she  is  using  fo  carry 
on  Ax:^  activities  in  the  Pacific.  We  are 
steadily  marching  down  the  road  to  war  ard 
Japan  IS  obligated  to  attack  us  when  Hitler 
orders,  yet  in  May  some  8CO.0OO  barrels  of  oil 
left  f  ur  v.-e«t-coast  ports  for  Trkvo.  To  pay 
for  oil  and  scrap  iron  Japan  sends' gold  which 
w,    buy  at  a  high  price. 

It  would  seem  that  this  Government  Is 
shaking  its  fist  at  the  Axis  Powers  yet  doing 
about  everything  it  can  to  help  a  "potential 
enemy  get  ready  to  harass  our  Navy  in  the 
Pacific  If  cur  aid-to-Britain  program  precipi- 
tates  a  shcctintj  wnr  in  the  A'lantlc.  ' 

Frcm  the  Lnion.  San  Di^go,  Calif.: 
The  rern-v.i:  of  :;-.o  ,=„  !an<ers  from  eastern 
commerce  will,  of  course,  curtail  the  delivery 
of  oil  and  gasoline  to  certain  sections  in  that 
area.  But  it  certainly  will  not  affect  It  In 
most  of  the  rest  cf  the  country.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  for  example,  most  of  the  gasollrie 
Is  transported  by  tank  trucks.  Most  of  the 
refineries  are  in  the  eil  fields  and  the  tran«=ftr 
cf  the  refined  product  to  the  consumer  is  sim- 
plified and  requires  virniallv  no  tankers  In 
many  of  the  Middle  Western  States  pipe- 
lines carry  the  needed  fuel  over  long 
distances. 

If  v.e  actmllv  are  tc  have  a  transportation 
shortage,  let's  call  it  that.  If  it  affects  cer- 
t.iwi  areas  of  the  country,  temporarily  caus- 
H'.t:  .1  shortage  of  gasoline  and  oil  for  a  day 
or  so  cccasion.illy.  why  penalize  the  whole  na- 
tu  n,  part.cularly  region?  where  supplies  are 
plentiful  a:  -i  .iie  moving  normally?  Let's" 
hope  that  Mr  L  ko.<  becoires  oriented  and 
rea..ze^  that  he  :s  Homir.istjring  the  oil  i*n- 
du.-trv  in  the  Unr.fd  States  \nd  not  in  Great 
Br::a.ii  cr  s  me  cti-.er  cour.try  that  produces 
n...i;e  That  ir.uht  go  a  long  way  toward 
sclv.i'.g   his    "p;-   bleir.   ' 

Ficm  the  Rtcord.  Philar'.c'phia,  Pn.: 

Talk    of    gahless    Sundays    i-.  r    the    United 

Stales,  of  a  pcs--.icle  ban  en  pieas'ore  driving, 

I    of  campaigns  :c  reduce  was:e  ei  gajc  i.ne  bv 

slew  T  dr:vine 
^        Japan,  which  is  getting  cur  oil  by  the  mil- 
'    he:;    barrels,    should    rc>.;p;t  ca-.o,    we    think. 


There  otlght  to  be  gasless  Sundays  In  Tokyo 
and  YokDhama. 

Perhaps,  too.  Japanese  pilots-  flying  over 
China  c<  uld  be  taught  how  to  reduce  their 
gasoline  consumption,  so  that  the  Chinese 
could  be  bombed  with  less  gasoline  per  bomb. 

But  if  we  can't  start  such^^a  drive  in  Japan, 
perhaps  jve  can  arrange  a  barter  ^al.  Well 
sell  Japaa  oil  In  return  for  rickshas. 

Then,  on  our  gasless  Sundays,  we  can  go 
riding  it  our  rickshas^— pulled,  we  hope,  by 
career  mjrtln  the  State  Department. 

From  ithie  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah:    I 

It  does  not  seem  consistent,  under  these 
conditioMs,  that  the  American  people  should 
face  a  sficrtage  of  oil  at  ^onie  while  ship- 
ping SOqcoo  barrels  of  oil  to  Japan  every 
30  days.!  With  Americans  warned  that  they 
will  be  (Sailed  upon  to  discontinue  unneces- 
sary dri\4ng  and  to  use  less  oil  in  their  homes, 
with  Increases  in  gasoline  and  fuel-oil  prices 
predictea.  Is  It  not  foolish  to  use  American 
ships  to  transport  huge  supplies  of  oil  to  a 
country  [that  is  not  eyen  friendly,  to  the 
United  SJtates? 

There  (are  sound  reasons  why  the  United 
States  dovernment  should  cease  Aipplying 
Japan  with  oil.  The  oil  Is  needed  in  Amer- 
ica. Th^  ships  are  needed.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  ban  on  oil  experts  to  Japan 
would  n^t  be  punitive  but  dictated  by  Amer- 
ican requirements.  The  problem  is  one  that 
concernsl  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
even  mote  than  It  ddes  that  of  the  Depart- 
ments olj  Commerce  or  the  Interior. 

From  Ithe  Daily  Times,  Tacoma,  Wash.: 

Maybe,  as  Harry  Hopkins,  the  President's 
ri;?ht  bover  In  the  lend-lease  set-up,  says, 
we're  "toD  dumb  to  understand. ' 

Be  tha ;  as  it  may.  we.  and  other  American 
simpletons  of  equal  density,  see  something 
incongruous  In  tiie  talk  of  gasoline  ration- 
ing in  tliis  country  while  we  still  ship  gaso- 
line to  J  ipan  and  Ru.ssla. 

We're  willing  to  do  our  share  In  defense 
of  demo<racy.  but  we're  not  willing  to  miss 
a  single  3unday  picnic  in  order  to  help  fill 
the  oil  drums  of  the  dictatorships. 

As  CoDgressman  JoHi«  Coffee  has  told  the 
House  al  Washington,  the  tankers  still  are 
crossing  the  Pacific  westbound  and  loaded. 
And  Japi  n  and  Russia  not  only  frown  upon 
us  at  pre  sent  but  are  pledged  to  aid  Germany 
and  Italj. 

Yesten  ay  a  Petroleum  Industry  Committee 
at  the  Nitional  Capital  suggested  "rigid  re- 
strictloru  "  on  gasohne  usage.  Including 
"ga.sle.ss  Sundays."  The  committee  forecast 
"acute  stortage"  by  July  1,  The  report  was 
made  to  Cablneteer  Ickes,  new  defense  oli 
czar. 

For  all  of  this  there  may  be  adequate  ex- 
planatior . 

But  If  I  o,  we  haven't  heard  it — and  neither 
ha.s  Cong  -ess. 

A  congressional  committee,  urged  by^Cor- 
FEE.  is  b<  ginning  a  private  inquiry  today,  we 
understand. 

We  wish  the  committee  well. 

And  wt  hope  the  bureaucracy  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  burdened  as  we  knew  it  some- 
times fe^ls  it  is  by  the  stunidity  of  the 
American!  public,  will  tell  us  why  we  must 
even  tall  of  'gasoline  rationing  while  still 
shipping  the  fuel  .to  our  asserted  potential 
enernles.  |  •   .^, .         ) 

From  the  Post,  ^fiiwaukee,  Wis.: 

It  is  htrdly  likely  that  cur  State  Depart- 
"^^'''^  •  .  .  pgjj  ^  gQ  naive  as  to  believe 
that  thest  nations  in  the  Axis  or  In  the  Axis 
orbit  have  suddenly  become  enriched  to  the 
point  of  *3uying  extra-large  quantities  where 
they  b-u|ht  only  moderate  amounts  before. 
The  type  of  the  experts  themselves  should  be 
a  severe  indication  cf  their  purpcse. 

It  seem*  that  we  are  exporting  to  Hitler  as 
well  as  to  Japan.    American  busine6sa»en  re- 
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fuse  to  take  the  situation  seiiuu^ly,  and  they 
are  nullifylnc  a  good  ceal  of  the  work  that 
the  c-untry  in  the  main  is  trying  to^o.  We 
are'  trying  to  be  an  a  senal  for  dtmoaracy. 
They  are  making  of  us  also  a  warehouse  for 
the  Axis. 

From  the  Tribune.  La  Crosse,  Wis.: 

With  Americans  being  warned  that  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  discontinue  unneces- 
sary driving  and  to  lower  the  heat  in  their 
homes,  with  Increases  Jn  gasoline  and  fuel- 
oil  prices  predicted.  Is  it  not  foolish  to  use 
American  ships  to  transport  huge  supplies  to 
a  country  that  seizes  every  opportunity  to 
Insult  the  United  States? 

Ii  the  United  States  Government  dees  de- 
cide to  stop  supp!ying  Japan  with  oil.  it  will 
have  sound  reasons.  The  oil  is  needed  in 
America.  The  ships  are  needed.  ^ Under  such 
circumstances,  a  ban  o  i  oil  exports  to  Japan 
would  not  be  punitive  but  dictated  by  Ameri- 
can requirement. 

But  the  problem  is  more  in  the  field  of 
the  State,  War.  and  Navy  Departments  than 
In  that  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  or 
Interior. 

From  the  Express,  Easton,  Pa.: 

The  time  has  certainly  ccme.  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  taking  a  bold  stand  against 
Japan  and  for  translating  what  we  think  and 
feel  about  the  matter  Into  forcible  action — 
and  if  Japan  doesn't  like  it,  let  her  try  to  do 
what  she  can  about  It. 

This  country  at  the  present  time  is  not 
only  attempting  to  aid  Britain  and  maintain 
the  traditional  American  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  seas  but  we  are  also  trying,  as  liest  we 
can,  to  aid  China  in  her  efforts  to  oppose 
Japanese  domination  and  thereby  maintain 
for  ourselves  the  policy  of  the  open  door  in 
that  vast  country.  These  things  being  true. 
It  behooves  the  Unlteil  States  to  tell  Japan 
and  her  belligerent  admirals  and  bellicose 
generals  where  to  get  off — and  stay  off. 


n,  Austin,  Tex.: 

since  the  invasion  of 
:it  in  this  country  has 
in  sympathy  with  the 
ecus  fight  has  meant 
itic   cause    throughout 

our  oil  shipments  to 
•ir  proper  relationship 
s'  shortage  of  motor 
■  a  demand  for  a  sharp 


From  the  America 

During  the  4  years 
China,  public  sentime 
been  overwhelmingly 
Chinese,  whose  courag 
much  to  the  democr; 
the  world.  New  that 
Japan  are  seen  In  th* 
to  the  Eastern  Stat* 
fuel,  there  is  due  to  bt 
change  in  policy. 

From  the  Herald-Journal,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.: 

Each  step  by  Washington  to  shut  off  sup- 
plies has  brought  a  growl  from  Tokyo.  There 
have  been  t'lreats  that  such  action  would 
f^rce  Nippon  to  seize  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
to  obtain  needed  materials.  This  would 
bring  dangef  ol  involvement  for  the  United 
States  Any  clash  with  Japan  would  distract 
our  attention  from  the  job  of  supplying  ^war 
materials  to  Britain. 

*  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  easy  to  guess  what  Nippon's  policy 
would  be  if  the  situation  were  reversed.  It 
would  make  sure  that  its  own  needs  were 
supplied  first.  Of  course,  the  Nipponese  will 
pull  all  the  wires  knov.n  to  them  to  keep  the 
oil  stream  flowing  but  if  they  are  bluffing 
th  re  is  an  excellent  chance  that  the.  bluff 
will  be  called. 

From  the  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich.: 

The  authorities,  at  Washington  seem  to 
feci  that  sdmehow  they  can  keep  Japan  satis- 
fled  until  such  time  as  the  combined  fleets 
of. America  and  England  are  In  condition  to 
meet  Japan  on  better  terms  in  the  Pacific. 
Tlie  onlcokine  citizen  is  beginning  to  doubt 
If  that  Is  so  They  think  that  Japan  is  mere- 
ly intim.ldating  England  and  the  United 
States  and  will' keep  Jp  the  intimidation  as 
long  as  possible. 


It  is  not  aijreeable  to  ciiizjens  when  they 
find  the  matter  of  foreign  polscy  reduced  to 
terms  of  common  blackmaill  Perhaps  the 
public — especially  the  seat»ard  public — 
would  not  think  much  cf  the  inatter  if  there 
were  guaranty  that  there  bf  no  limit  put 
upon  the  use  of  the  family  jillopy.  Sundays 
and  all. 

From  the  Daily  News.  Miami.  Fla.: 

So  In  this  weapon  of  embap-go  we  have  a 
threat  cf  which  little  show  Has  been  made. 
Japan  meanwhile  gains  dominiit:cn  cf  French 
Indo  China,  seeks  the  same  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  preaches  the  doctrine  ol  Pan-Asianism 
in  China,  marks  out  her  spheraof  infiucnce  to 
Include  Oceania,  which  some  geographers  de- 
fine as  all  the  oceanic  islands;  in  the  Pacific. 

In  addition.  Tckyo  as  an  Axis  partner, 
must  be  presumed,  and  certtinly  has  indi- 
cated this  presumption  to  be  qorrect.  as  ready 
for  open  hostilities  with  this!  country  if  the 
United  States  becomes  actilrely  embroiled 
with  Germany  or  Italy.  I 

We  talk  of  an  oil  embargoj  against  Japan, 
and  Japan  immediately  presseji  southward  for 
new  oil  supplies.  Talk  of  a  complete  embargo 
rnlcht  be  more  Impressive,  bolpi  to  China  and 
Japan. 

From  the  Tribune,  Scraifton,  Pa.: 

In  addition  to  stopping  oil  thipments  from 
eastern  ports.  Secretary  Icke^  should  take  It 
upon  himself  to  find  out  how  many  American 
tankers  have  been  transferred  to  foreign  reg- 
istries and  are  engaged  in  carrying  oil  to 
Japan.  It  seems  that  the  seosible  procedure 
would  be  an  administration  order  to  prohibit 
all  oil  shipments  from  easterrt-seaports  except 
those  fcr  Britain  l. 

The  whole  problem  of  fuel  exports  to  this 
country  from  Japan  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined. Japan  gets  almost  £to  percent  of  her 
petroleum  from  the  United  ptates  In  fact 
It  is  contended  that  she  is  reciel.ing  from  the 
United  States  far  more  oil  and  gas  than  are 
required  for  her  present  neieds,  the  theory 
being  that  she  is  storing  ilt  up  — perhaps 
against  the  dav  when  she  may  as  an  Axis  part- 
ner use  it  to  the  detriment  ol  this  country 

In  any  event,  the  Ickes  nopshlpment  order 
Is  a  blow  to  the  appeasement  clique  In  our 
State  Department  We  have  seen  too  much 
of  the  tragic  futility  of  appeasement  in  our 
times. 

From  the  Herald,  Durham,  N.  C: 

There  is  the  point,  howevef .  that  transpor- 
tation facilities  have  been  depleted  by  trans- 
ferring tankers  to  routes  ,  carrying  oil  to 
Britain,  for  reason  that  we  Have  decided  it  is 
vital  to  us  that  Britain  be  sipported  against 
German  aggression.  And  since  Japan  is  a 
proclaimed  ally  of  Germanjy.  active  enemy 
of  our  ally,  Britain,  and  our  aclive  enemy 
in  all  except  name,  our  peopfle  simply  do  not 
want  Japan  to  accumulate  itocks  of  Ameri- 
can oil  for  use  against  American  interests, 
ships,  planes,  etc. 

From  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Montgom- 
ery. Ala:  [ 

Oil  shipments  to  Japan  are  defended  with 
the  supine  argument  that  she  is  so  dependent 
up>on  us  for  her  supply  that  she  might  get 
mad  and  do  something  desperate  if  it  should 
be  cut  off.  We  heard  the  same  sort  of  talk 
against  the  scrap-metal  embargo,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  At  best  it  is  a  novel  ex- 
planation, that  we  must  continue  to  provide 
our  enemy  with  the  sinew^  of  war  because 
he  cannot  get  them  elsewhefe.  It  is  on  a  par 
with  saying  that  a  law-abiding  citizen  and 
prospective  victim  should  ihar.d  a  gangster 
a  gun.  lest  the  thug  attack  him  with  his 
fists.  I 

"The  State  Department  Isj  reported  divided 
over  the  wisdom  of  an  oil  embargo.  Ap- 
parently seme  of  these  qu(ll-drivers  are  In- 
clined to  accept  Japan  at  ier  own  estimate, 
to  view  her  utterances  as  zraught  with  dire 


menace  and  disas^ter  to  thlp  country,  instead 
of  the  despairiHg  squeal  of  a  cornered  lai. 

Anyway,  the  United  States  has  a  bunch  of 
ninny-nmcompoops.  undet  the  generalship 
of  chief  ninny  Breckenricge  Long,  in  Its 
State  Departm?nt  It  could  feU  do  wUhoul. 

While  purging  the  Axis  diplomatic  corps 
In  the  United  Slates,  we  might  as  well  start 
purging  our  own   State  Dfpartment. 

From  the  Sun,  Lowell^  Mass,: 

The  oil  and  gasoline  whl(ii  wc  sell  to  Japan 
will  no  doubt  b?  delivered  py  her  to  the  Axis 
Powers,  or  used  by  Japan  |as  an  ally  of  the 
Axis.  In  an  effort  to  defeat  ihe  democracies  of 
the  world  i 

This  is  a  policy  which  \s  so  Inconsistent 
that  it  should  not  be  countenanced  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  Out  Nation  h.is  given 
aid  to  China,  and  to  the  democracies,  by  way 
cf  supphes  and  money.  Wfcen  we  sell  oil  and 
ga.soline  to  the  enemy  cf  those  democracies 
we  are  placing  the  weapon  in  their  haifds  w  ith 
which  to  defeat  the  same  <lemecracies  whiCh 
we  have  been  attempting  to  aid.  It  is  an 
unholy  policy,  to  say  the  least. 

From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif  : 

A  fantastic  state  cf  afTairs  exists  wherein 
Americans  are  Etralning  their  productive  re^- 
scurces  to  the  breaking  point  in  order  tc  s';n- 
ply  Britain,  China,  and  othrr  foes  cf  the  Ax.s 
with  desperately  needed  war  supplies,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  permitting  the  export  cf 
petroleum,  scrap  metal,  and  other  rnw  iT;:to- 
rlals  to  Axis  partners  or  friends. 

Such  a  policy  does  net  make  s"nse  to  the 
citizens  who  are  going  to  b?  taxed  In  the 
billions  for  all-cut  aid  to  the  Allies 

From   ih.    Cliristian  Science  Monitor: 

And  up  to  a  point  they  are  certainly  ru'h: 
But  the  time  c^mes  when  popular  pressure 
cannot  be  Ignored,  even  by  brahmins  in  a 
state  departnient.  That  time  in  relation  to 
supplies  to  Japan  came  some  months  ago. 
and  the  State  Department  took  apparent 
action  to  cut  off  airplane  gasnline  and  the 
better  grades  of  scrap  iron.  But  the  public 
has  now  found  out  that  this  action  was 
largely  illusive — that  considerable  qvianti- 
tl?s  of  bcth  commoditie^crntinued  to  go  to 
Japan  and  to  Vladivostok. 

Now.  it  may  be  that  the  State  Department 
officials  are  quite  right.  But  if  they  don't 
explain  their  reasons  o  the  public  pretty 
soon,  they  may  one  day  find  themselves  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  position.  For  pcpulnr 
indignation  cannot  be  ignored  forever.  A 
good  rousing  demagogue  in  the  Senate  or 
Horse  cou^d  make  a  let  Cf  trouble  for  the 
State  Department  on  this  Issue,  and  he 
mieht  be  a  patriot  as  welj  as  a  demagogue. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidently  great  divi- 
sion between  Government  experts  en  il.e 
problem,  with  some  cfficials  and  somp  ci  - 
partments  stipportlne  tha  popular  s'de  of 
the  case.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  the  new  oil  cori- 
servalor.  Is  obviously  very  anxious  to  cut  eft 
the  shipments  to  Japan,  and  has  already 
curbed  seme  of  them,  whether  the  export- 
license  cfficials  of  the  State  Department  go 
along  with  him  or  not. 

•1  • 

The  people  are  beginning  to  suspect  that 
other  phases  of  the  wcrk  of  the  Munitions 
Control  Beard  are  not  all  tbey  should  be  that 
proper  vigilance  ha-s  net  bren  shewn.  What 
about  shipments  to  Finlahd.  to  Spain,  the 
public  asks^  This  is  a  touchy  point.  Deep- 
seated  popular  c'listrust  of  governments  and 
"international  cliques"  stems  back  very 
largely  to  the  ssfie  cr  interchange  of  valuable 
commodities  between  eneniies  Just  before  or 
even  In  the  etrly  stag?s  of  previous  wars  The 
idea  that  wars  are  net  worth  fighting,  that 
they  come  from  selfish  economic  motives  ai  d 
not  from  causes  of  national  survival  cr  ba«^ic 
Ideals,  feecifi  on* Just  suctt  situations.  Tha 
hands  of  few  cf  the  bclllserents  Wtie  clean  iu 
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V.  *'  :a>-T  -^  ir  n:  1  the  po?t--.%"ir  revulsion  wh.h 
tl.u-worid  tell  came  preaUy  Irom  rcvtlatici-s 
of  8-nistrr  rommerclal  motives  The  hands  of 
tome  belligerents  were  veiy  cl;:"y  ».;::;.  in  the 
present  »ar  It  appears  li.it  iUt  United 
States  hands.  de«p:te  an  elaborate  control 
ey*tem  esTMbll;h<d  by  Conere^s,  hf.V''  Iff  a 
rone  loo  cli-nn  this  t;me  The  publ;i  —«■.»:>- 
where  I  have  talked  vi-h  uccple  across  the 
ccntin'-nt  theic  la^t  6  '^'tks — demands  an 
explanation. 


l\>  c^  1.1 


S:     k-   n, 
•  d    '  Oar 


F>>  m     tl-.e     D 
C.i]:'  .     in     a;i     » 

One  explanation  is  that  Japan  has  stored 
lip  so  much  fuel  for  future  use  that  curtall- 
ii.tiu  new  by  Uncle  Sara  could  not  embarrnss 
htr  Hence  thi.'re  Is  no  di.'pcsltlcn  In  Wash- 
liigtcu  to  aroujie  her  resentment  by  shuttini; 
off  the  supply.  Al.so  it  Is  figured  that  Amrr- 
Ican  shipments  will  keep  Nippon  from  reach- 
In..;  cut  in  a  Ncthcrl;inds  East  Indies  grab. 

W2.shington  diplomacy  unquestionably  Is 
playing  for  btj?  stakes  In  a  perplexing  worlij 
tltuafion.  It  m.-iy  be  that  the  administration 
hopes  to  wean  Japan  away  Irom  her  Axis 
plinen.eut.  fur  which  her  ardcr  seemingly  ha.s 
atiated.  Pre.».un.ably  the  Washington  gcv.- 
ernment  would  not  follow  its  enigmatic  cU 
pcllcy  If  it  did  not  expect  important  returns. 
The  American  people,  threatened  with  gas- 
les.s  Sundays  and  gas  rationing,  and  wUn"!-?- 
Ing  the  prospect  of  American  fiu-l  In  Japanese 
hands  belni?  turned  n^jainst  American  inter- 
ests, will  expect  the  returns  frcm  our  policy 
t.   if  important  and  valuable  Indeed. 

F 


"n: 


t^ 


Dispatch,  Ro5we!l.  N    M.  x  : 


II 


A  ,.;iy  i.. I'll  II  can  continue  t^  -up;  i>  n;a- 
terlals  to  a  potential  enemy  Is  beyond  the 
crniprehenMon  of  the  average  American 
citi/en  State  Departn^ent  cSiclais  report 
that  they  do  not  df^:re  any  enibar-:o  beyond 
th:U  Um-.t.d  embargo  already  placed.  lor  tear 
ti  t  J.;  .:i  will  take  the  Netherlands  Eas^t 
Ii.vl.e*.  a  \.iJuabie  and  essential  source  of  tin 
nnd  rubber  for  this  Nation  However,  the 
D'.iti-h  if  the  Imlies  recently  retused  to  grant 
Japaii  any  addni .nal  Imports  of  oil  or  pe- 
troleum products  bey(  !if]  ti. .■.'..  iir..  \;nt  they 
had  already  been  receiving  Ii  'lit-  Dutch,  di- 
rectly on  the  spot  of  any  possible  Japanese 
fir^ffstm.  have  the  couraj^e  to  ipt:\~o  Jap- 
n:.'  p  r-que.-t^.  it  makes  a  prett  .  \i.,.ik  c.i-e 
fi'r  ih;-  K-'.v.  ':•:.  winch  wonld  '>e  rr.ly  indi- 
rectlv  iitTfc'e..! 

\V.';t  "i  .1  ti:'.  '  '  r  r.aticp.  cce*^  t  "  '.'.  -r  :t  soos 
to  w  <r  :n  ;i:i  c  :rect:LT.s.  LVr.i.  r.;c^-  mu?t 
tin.;  •!-.'  u.iv  to  counteract  that  fact  by  using 
Fi  mi  'Int.:;  .  f  'he  same  methcd  prior  to  actual 
hcstilitif;  Tl'.ire  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
crv.' :::•..:"  'r  r.i  or  supplv  tMe  jTiM-.t-.  'vi-h 
fi!-.v  r '.  :hi^  :r.:i*.:ria!s  nt  'var-tl.  y  f.i.iv  be 
U.'-t  (1  ai:.i.:>t  n<  ;  ;  t!:r  f.iture. 

F..-ni  -he  G:..'  ::>\  Ch:u:c<'cn.  W.  Va.: 

i:  tl-.ers-  1?  r;ny  na.'Jcn  wo  sh.nild  contiiuje 
to  •"appease"  Japan  by  sly  help  during  loud 
talklrte  for  home  ccnsumptlon,  we  want  to 
know  what  It  is  As  we  have  remarked  be- 
fore. \V!i«fCR  and  his  Ilk  would  serve  their 
count:  :  ;  ;)ett -r  m  call:n«  for  debate  on 
fuch  nni tiers  a.*:  this  than  by  mumbling  over 
the  c:d  bones  of  "we  don  t  wartna  fiihi  no- 
body." 

W-^  dcn't  want  to  flpht  u:.:.-'^  we  have  to. 
t-v  -vhen  It  comes  to  the  p:n  h  :*.::>•  we  nu.-t 
f.i  !••  we  certainly  don't  w.-.r.t  cur  enemies 
s'.    kt  :  from  cur  own  supp'..,> 

r:r'^k  the  ifh.te  D.  r'a;  t n;c:.T  nn.l  pet 
scn:e    u:e  e:.    nch  A:f.er;c,n.<  ;r.  tr.e.'e. 

Fiini  the  S:.i:esnian.  Bon^h  Idah-^: 
Sticli  n-..~rrt  n..irv  «>"  n.  itie^  h--A..vtr  wh-^n 
Frovv.l  ti  t\>t  '.^'n::,!  Se  •hr'--;ctl  irt^nt  ■.::- 
ately.  An  e\.nnr>  f  <-:ch  ver;tU't  :i  n  en-p 
l.<  .-\:v.,  :.■.-.'.  s  sv.yr'.v; :  .:  J.ip-.i!^.  w.  h  w  >.r 
an  :v.s  wh.le  grui;t:ng  ..n  txtra  gr.:.^  to  heip  I 
Ch.na.  ! 


It  Is  highly  Important  to  comestlc  morale 
to  know  to  what  ex'f  nt  America's  eflcr'  to 
vanquish  totalitariannm  is  boing  neutralized 
by  n  rttir;,..  misdeeds  that  tend  to  sustain  It. 

Fi-  m  th'^  Dn!;.  N-  '.■.-.  Alb.nv    N,  Y  : 

Ccncretely.  they  think  it  .s  high  time  to 
Btop  tur:u.-hir^'  Jap.ni  with  oil  and  other 
supplies  which  are  being  used  against  those 
with  whom  we  have  taken  our  stand  and 
which  may  one  day  be  used  ajjalnst  us.  That 
seems  to  be  simple  common  sense. 

From  the  Daily  Times,  I^uisville.  Ky.: 

Individuals,  for  private  pre  fit.  you  under- 
stand, are  selling  war  materials  to  Japan. 
They  are.  probably.  In  seme  instances,  indi- 
viduals who  expect  to  sell  wir  materials  to 
tlie  Federal  Government  in  Vs  drive  for  de- 
fense and  for  stopping  Hitler. 

Senator  Giliette  demands  appointment  of 
a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  to  Im^stigate 
th'.'  manner  in  which  Axis  Po-vers  are  getting 
Vsar  materials  from  the  United  States.    His 
demand  seems  reasonable. 

Fit  m  the  T:nv:.--S'a:  Bridgeport. 
Cur.ii.; 

Embargo  of  certain  materials  has  been  or- 
dered against  Japp.n  long  since  But  the 
articles  that  would  do  her  i.he  most  good, 
scrap  ir<,n  and  oil,  we  have  b»;en  shipping  to 

Jap..n   Irtely 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  new  exports  of  oil  to  Japan  are  to  be 
blocked.  Ill  .it  least  the  President  is  prepar- 
ing to  exercise  his  power  to  block  them.    It's 

Hb<.ut,  time. 

Fi'  in  li.t  :5pkt.iman-Revicw,  Spokane, 
Wash.: 

If  this  means,  as  it  appears  on  the  surface, 
that  Am.ericans  must  use  lesi?  gasoline  while 
gasoline  continues  to  be  shipped  Irom  this 
country  to  Japan,  pos.-ibly  later  to  be  used  in 
attack  by  Japan  upon  American  troops  and 
ships,  then  surely  cur  Gcvernment  mo'.eg  in 
a  m.ysrertous  way  its  wonders  to  perform. 

From  the  P: 
Calif.: 

Calilornian.*  h:'.ve  been  aware  that  Japan 
ha.s  been  receiving  immense  quantities  Qf  oil 
frcm  this  coast,  although  su:h  oil  is  sup- 
posed to  be  banned,  except  ;is  llcenscS  are 
issued  by  the  National  Government.  There 
have  been  other  reports  that  military  sup- 
plies are  slipping  through  Latin  America 
direct  to  Germany  and  Italy. 

Both  British  and  American  companies  are 
said  to  be  refining  and  transpcrtlng  oil  from 
Japan  to  the  Axis  Powers. 

The  facts  should  be  known  and  appropriate 
action  taken  to  prevent  further  American 
support  t^.  tl^e  enemies  of  deniccracy. 

Fr  :n   :!.,:■  D.^.j-ch-Herald,  Erie,  Pa.: 

^-  '•  '  '-<  is  htarri  of  an  oil  and  gasoline 
sh.;..  L  Iniv.g  In  sight,  and  stories  are  com- 
ing cut  of  Washington  to  tlte  effect  that 
gaslcss  Sundays  arc  la  prospect. 

This  suggests  a  ejuestlon.  If  gasless  Sun- 
days and  stricter  prcductior  controls  are  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  "the  supply  of  petroleum 
and  Its  products  will  be  acccmnr.odated  to  the 
nt-eds  of  the  Nation  and  the  national  defense 
program,"  as  one  ofBcial  statement  has 'it, 
then  why  in  the  name  of  ret  son  does  the» 
United  States  permit  gasoline  and  lubricating 
and  fuel  oil  to  be  shipped — a;;  it  has  been 
frcm  west-ccast  ports  for  mont:is  at  the  rate 
of  a  tank-r  'V.  rv  2  davs— to  an  avowed  ally 
cf  the  A\.-    J.n-  ,n' 

Chester  Rcv-l],  in  tlte  F::r;  Ftancisco 
Ciiidnicle: 

The  situation  now  is  "Im-  a  Japanese  attack 
en  the  region  radiatln-t  ::  nt  Singapore  no 
1  -tier  depends  rr.  th-  nt  re  hnmediate  sup- 
ply ^f  American  oil.    Tltey  have  enough  ol  It 


;-Tt,kL'ia;p.,  Long  Beach, 


stored  up  already  for  the  purposes  cf  that 
attack  and  they  will  have  plenty  more  if  they 
•win  it.  '  'hey  openly  threaten  that  attack 
and  are  i  laking  visible  preparations  for  it. 
■We,  ou  the  other  hand,  aie  new  committed, 
as  we  weje  not  before,  to  resisting  that  at- 
tack. 'Wh?n  or  if  the  attack  is  made  depends 
on  the  CO  jrse  of  the  war  In  Europe  and  on 
of  politics  in  America  Whenever 
the  Japanese  are  convinced  that  Britain  can- 
not and  i  merica  will  not  defend  Singapore, 
move.  Meanwhile  they  will  blew 
hot  and  cold. 
So  the  time  is  up.  The  embargo  en  oil  and 
gasoline,  s  s  well  as  all  other  war  supplies  to 
Japan,  should  be  Immediate  and  total  It  will 
mean  risk  of  course,  but  only  a  ri-k  which 
we  have  announced  ourselves  ready  to  take 
and  less  r  ;k  than  would  be  Involved  In  not 
doing  it.  ^nd  the  time  to  do  It  is  row,  when 
we  can  st  11  afford  to  keep  cur  main  battle 
fleet  In  th ;  Pacific. 


they  will 
alternatel 


From 
capo,  III: 
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PaciS 
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We've 
cf  appeas 
supply  hei 
extending 
time. 

lesser  evil 
we    had 
almost 
South 

It  migh^ 
acting  joi 
on  the  on 
and   its 
bined 
the  other 
ments  to 
to  break 

To    ach 
China    an 
"face,"   a 
any 

violate   w 
trying. 

Of  course 
Japan    w 
even    the 
there  has 
loss  ol  fac^ 


e  mer 


ini 
agreei  ncnt 


al 


he  Chicago  Daily  Times,  Chi- 


bf en  playing  a  rather  shoddy  game 

nt  with  Japan  by  continuing  to 

with  oil  for  her  war  machine  while 

lease-lend  aid  to  China  at  the  same 

has  been  excused  as  being  the 

cf  the  choices  confrontihg  t-is.    If 

1  topped    all    oil    shipments,    Japan 

ce^ainly  would  have  moved  into  the 

c  out  of  force  of  necessity. 

be  possible  right  now,  however, 

tly  With  our  friend?  In  the  Pacific, 

hand  to  threaten  such  an  embargo 

nsequence   of  war  with   the  com- 

Am^rlcan-British-Dutch  forces,  nnd  on 

hand  offer  some  genuine  Induce- 

apau  to  withdraw  from  Chir.a  and 

ith  the  Axis. 

ve   a   formula   which    would    give 

honorable     peace,    save     Japan's 

offer   adequate    guarantees   that 

reacJied  would   be   kept  In- 

duldn't   be   easy.     But   Its   worth 


any  withdrawal  frcm  China  by 

entail    some    less    cf    face.      But 

Japanese    realize    that    sometimes 

to  be  a   choice  between   a  little 

or  a  complete  less  cf  pants. 


Congressmen,  Be  Warned! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  0.  T.MLE 

Of    IG.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  29.  1941 


RADIO  ADpRESS  OF  -niE  MCST  REVERE?CD 
FRANCI^  J.  L  BECKMAN.  S  T.  D..  L.  L.  D., 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBUQUE 


Mr.  TAtLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  tny  remarks  in  the  Record  I  in- 
clude the! following  radio  address  deliv- 
ered over  Ihe  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem by  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Rever- 
end Francis  J.  L.  Beckman,  S.  T.  D., 
L.  L.  D..  4rchbishop  of  Dubuque,  Sunday 
evening,  jbly  27,  1941: 

I  regret  that  circumstances  arising  In  the 
wake  of  raiy  recent  broadcast  have  impelled 
me  to  thi^^  microphone  again  tonieht.  Oh, 
the  misfortjune  of  controversy  over  vital  prin- 
ciple whicl^  in  its  fury  spares  neither  friend 
nor  leelingj  which  counsels  deceit  and  crass 
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misguidedness.  which  cleives  to  the  bone  the 
whole  body  of  t/uth  and  makes  of  ignorance 
a  virtue. 

I  am  filled  this  evening,  my  dear  Catholic 
and  Christian  people,  with  an  indignation 
akin  perhaps  to  tha  whieh  Christ  the  SaviotU' 
demonstrated  In  the  temple  despoiled  In 
the  past  weeks  we  have  witnessed  an  unholy 
merger  of  Christianity  and  communism  under 
the  guise  cf  military  necessity;  we  have  seen 
what  amounts  to  dictatorship  pseudo-cffl- 
cially  canonized  by  a  brother  cleric;  we  have 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
pledges  which  however  well  given  had  not 
truth  for  their  backbone.  "Strategy,"  what 
crimes  are  committeed  in  thy  name.  The 
bland  assurances  of  peaee  for  the  people  it 
seems  are  so  much  honey  on  the  lip.  Step  by 
step,  my  dear  friends,  Just  as  surely  as  I  stand 
before  this  microphone  tonight,  cur  unhappy 
Nation  Is  being  propelled  into  an  honest-to- 
goodness  "blood  and  tears  and  sweat"  shoot- 
ing war.  A  war  not  to  end  wars,  forsooth, 
but.  whether  we  know  it  c  r  not,  a  war  to  make 
the  world,  and  partlctilarly  this  beloved 
America,  safe  for  the  ne.v  bclshevlsm. 

I  think  at  this  tune  I  might  appropriately 
restate  my  position  on  this  momentous  issue 
of  w;ar  or  peace  for  th;  Xmerican  people. 
Frciti  the  beginning  I  have  maintained  that 
this  war.  however  falseh  represented,  is  an 
economic  war  based  on  greed,  a  vast  struegle 
for  power  and  possessions  between  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  systems  of  finance.  The 
problem  over  which  the  warring  nations  have 
come  to  death  grips  is  .••Imply  this:  Whose 
economy  shall  be  dominant  in  Europe,  curs 
or  yours?  In  short,  who  Is  to  exploit  whr-m? 
The  entrenched  internal ionalists  had  their 
day:  they  financed  the  world  into  ete-nal 
debt  and  milked  whole  peoples,  grinding  them 
down  mto  the  dust  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
abject  despair.  W'hen  the  crimes  of  these 
vendors  In  human  miserv  arose  to  confront 
them,  when  other  nations  dared  to  challenge 
their  tyranny,  then  it  wis  war — war  in  the 
name  of  democracy  and  a  hundred  other 
slogans — yes;  even  war  in  the  name  of  God 
Almighty  Himself.  If  it  tuitcd  their  purpose 
to  call  it  a  holy  war,  that  was  all  right  too. 
Anything  to  persuade  the  gullible  millions  to 
go  cut  and  do  the  fightirg  and  the  suffering 
and  the  dying  that  the  system  might  survive. 

So  today  the  propaganda — smooth  stuff  K 
had  to  be  this  time  for  tae  American  people 
were  weary  and  disillusioned  of  "war  to  end 
wars."*  They  had  been  feoled  once  and  they 
knew  it.  Oh,  for  a  new  slogan!  Then  out 
of  the  mysterious  somewhere  was  born  that 
supreme  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  out 
people,  "Aid  to  the  All.es  Short  of  War." 
This  was  a  cle-ver  bait  end,  anxious  to  aid 
Britain,  while  remaining  ourselves  at  peace, 
we  swallowed  it.  hook.  line,  and  sinker.  A  few 
saw  into  the  hypocrisy  of  this  proposition, 
but  their  warnings  went  unheeded.  In  no 
time  at  all  "measures  short  of  war"  had  be- 
come an  established  axiom.  The  founria- 
tion  was  laid,  the  course  set.  and.  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not,  the  American  people 
once  again  were  on  the  spot  for  Britain  A 
few. well-chosen  words  to  mark  the  grave- 
stone of  our  folly:  a  "slim.y  slogan"  had  done 
it  again.  Here  is  His  Eminence  the  great 
William  Cardinal  O'Connell.  dean  of  the 
American  hierarchy,  on  slogans:  "Of  all  the 
■-  things  in  the  world,  I  think  what  we  have 
to  be  on  guard  against  are  these  slimy  Siopans 
that  mean  nothing.  Tlr-y  are  insults  to 
one's  intelligence.  And,  worse  than  that, 
they  are  dishonest.  "Mfike  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.'  "The  war  to  end  wars  '  Oh, 
how  slick  that  1^;.  It  sc  unds  so  nice,  "the 
war  to  end  wars'  Of  course,  everybody 
wants  to  end  war.  so  th:y  rush  in  to  end 
the  wa4-  that  they  began.  We  have  had  wars 
ever  since.  And  the  west  one  the  world 
has  ever  known  has  come  about  since  this 
slogan  was  manufactured  to  fool  the  people. 
'The  war  to  end  wars  '  Eow  lovely  and  glib 
It  soimds  on  the  tongue.    And  the  poor  peo- 


ple;  what  a  crime  it  is  to  deceive  the  poor  | 
people.     What    a   crime!     T<>   play   on   their  I 
generosity  of  heart  and  evefi  their  trtist  in 
those   who   govern   them;    tq  play   on    that, J 
that   is  pretty  vile.     To   brifag  about   what? 
To  bring  about  disunion,  coiifusion,  and,  lit- 
tle by  little,  the  loss  of  eversfthlng  they  hold 
dear,  the  loss  of  their  own  cjhildren.  the  loss 
cf   their   possessions,   the   lo$fi  of  their   civil 
rights." 

People,  here  is  a  stirring  indictment  of 
deceit  and  a  glimpse  of  wliat  we  may  ex- 
pect If  as  a  result. of  our  folly  we  get  into 
this  war  unto  annihilation,  i  reaffirm  to  you 
that  the  present  conflict  is  liot  a  "holy  war, ' 
least  of  all  a  Just  war;  but  di  war  of  one  im- 
perialism against  the  other  in  which  god- 
lessness  Is  incidental  to  jail  belligerents. 
Neither  side  is  interested  ip  God  so  much 
as  gold  or  its  equivalent.  And  there  is  no 
crusade  for  Christianity  or  pemocracy  afcxjt 
anywhere  in  the  world  todayj' either,  all  high- 
sounding  slogans  to  the  cdntrary  notwith- 
standing. Further,  we  majV  be  sure  tliat 
abroad  the  "four  freedoms!*  have  a  phony 
ring.  To  the  war-weary  pjeople  of  Europe 
this  slogan  Is  Just  anothetr  mask  for  the 
imperialism  of  the  new  world. 

Again  I  quote  Cardinal  JD'Connell:  "And 
there  is  one  thing  certain:  ;we  cannot — and 
we  ought  not  try  to — imp6se  our  form  of 
government  on  the  whole  world.  Why.  they 
don't  want  It.  If  you  are  going  to  Impose  it 
on  them,  then  you  are  doir^g  an  act  of  tyr- 
anny. I  wonder  if  anyone  aeally  believes  he 
could  do  that.  If  he  doesnft  believe  it,  and 
if  he  says  it — I  don't  want  [to  use  the  word. 
If  he  says  what  he  doesn't  |  mean,  then  you 
know  what  the  adjective  Ifs;  that  Is  fitlse. 
You  can't  in  honesty  try  toj  deceive  a  whole 
people,  much  less  the  wh(»e  world.  Tliey 
know  perfectly  well  what  thfe  American  Gov- 
ernment is.  and  most  of  theiti.  many  of  them, 
don't  want  it.  Their  traditions  are  all  the 
other  way.  Very  well;  it  is 'for  them  to  de- 
cide, not  for  us.  But  as  fdrr  our  going  out 
and  trying  to  Impose  our  method  of  life  on 
the  whole  world,  it  Is  not  o61y  nonsense  and 
impossible.  i)Ut  because  It  i^  utterly  wrong — 
It  is  tyranny."  j 

No,  my  dear  American  friends  this  war  is 
nothing  "more  or  less  than  p  struggle  to  re- 
establish the  shattered  boulndaries  of  Inter- 
national finance,  and  othet  things  interna- 
tional, in  countries  which  lijave  had  tlielr  flU 
of  them  and  do  not  wan^  them  anymore. 
This  is  a  struggle  which  if  prolonged  through 
our  eJorts.  but  for  a  miracle  of  Goti.  may  go 
on  Interminably  until  unijrersal  chaos  and 
exhaustion  encompasses  thej  warring  nations. 

And  chaos — there  is  a  whirlwind  for  you — 
a  wind  to  scatter  the  deidly  communism 
like  a  plague-  through  all  <he  world.  If  we 
in  this  countrj  sanction  ev*n  by  our  silence 
the  hatred  and  revenge  which  dwells  in  the 
high  places  and  relentlessly,  hypocritically 
prosecutes  this  war  we  may|well  fear  Ipr  that 
super  doomsday  of  a  worla  disillusioned  In 
its  faithless  leaders,  hungri  at  the  stomach 
ane'  weary  unto  despair.  The  weight  cf  a 
long  and  terrible  war  will  ^rush  and  distort 
the  human  spirit,  deprav^  and  bestlalize. 
Oh,  my  dear  friends,  not  de^th  but  sin  is  the 
horror  of  war.  Maimed  bbdies  are  but  an 
external  evidence  of  the  manjglcd  spirit  within. 
And  the  spirit  of  whole  pedples  shattered  by 
interminable  warfare  will  prove  fertile  soil 
for  the  cockle  of  a  new  tj-pe  of  communism. 
This  "new  godlessness"  I  wJU  call  it.  because 
it  is  like  to  be  a  composite  pf  that  paganism 
prevailing  in  high  places  everywhere  today, 
is  something  I  tremble  tc)  contemplate.  I 
pray  heaven  that  we  shall' all  be  spared  so 
terrible  an  alternative  to  ar^  early  peace  with 
Justice.  I 

But  I  do  know  that  the  business  of  thi« 
great  land  is  the  business  ot  peace.  Defense? 
Certainly  defense — defense  to  the  hilt,  but 
let  us  not  discard  the  mor^l  armament  of  a 
peaceful  and  frecdom-lovinj  way  of  life  pur- 
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sued  for  the  edification  of  all  the  world  The 
great  Prelate  o'  the  East  advises;  "Teach 
them  (the  nations),  by  example.'  Ye.'>;  let 
them  all  learn  to  lewk  to  America  as  a  great 
country,  where  people  are  contented  and 
happy,  and  are  working  day  in  and  day  out 
for  the  welfare  of  their  family,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  Ni.tion,  contented,  honest,  up- 
right, obedient  \o  the  laws.  Let  them  learn 
that.  By  that  example,  show  the  world  what 
a  great,  big  united  country  like  this  ca*n  be, 
united  of  all  the  different  racjes  in  the  world, 
by  love  of  their  native  land,  of  their  coun- 
try whether  It  is  their  native  land  or  not, 
of  their  Nation  to  whicli  we  belong.  And 
with  God's  help.  God,  who  has  showered  His 
blessings  upon  this  country,  and  from  whum 
It  seems  He  gets  very  little  thanks;  this 
breadth  of  land  from  e)ceaa  to  o(?tan,  the 
mines,  the  farms,  the  mountains,  the  hills 
and  lakes.  O.  God.  what  a  country  it  is; 
a  country  to  die  for  In  defence,  yes;  but  not 
to  fritter  away  or  barter  out.  but  to  preserve 
as  it  came  to  us  frcm  those  glorious  founders, 
whose  memoi7  ought  *  '  j:  great  strength 
and  support.  Tliat  is  v,:.  t  %\i  mean  when  we 
say  "defense."  Yes:  all  out  for  defense  nnd 
I  lien  keep  out  of  these  foreign  wars.  I  say 
that;  you  say  that.  Well.  Washington  said 
It.  and  he  was  a  fairly  big  man.  one  of  the 
great  men  of  history.  And  he  was  the  one 
who  began  with  the  solid  idea  upon  which 
this  whole  Nation  rests,  or  at  least  ought  to 
rest. 

Ought  to  rest.  Indeed.  Too  long  in  this 
country  the  American  people  have  been  led. 
around  by  the  nose,  told  whtt  to  do,  robbed, 
kicked,  and  abused  by  the  fiigh-and-mlghty 
masters  of  International  finance;  too  long 
have  they  tolerated  corruption  and  dishonesty 
in  politics;  too  long  have  the  Christian  people 
of  this  Nation  remained  dltlded  on  funda- 
mental issues.  Yes;  I  fear  that  we  have  been 
nothing  more  than  pawns  In  the  good  old 
game  of  divide  and  rule.  It  seems  we  can't 
get  together  for  long  on  any  one  thing,  and 
small  wonder  with  these  past  masters  In  the 
art  of  long  division  ruling  the  roost.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  par- 
ticular and  all  good  Christian  American.-  put 
aside  their  diJTerences,  unite  In  the  common 
cause  of  Americanism  and  by  legal  means, 
but  do  It,  put  out  these  pirates  who  would 
rob  and  despoil  our  people  of  their  very 
birthright,  milk  the  Nation  and  then  go  off 
to  abuse  and  ridicule  it  for  another  20  years. 

And  while  I  am  at  it  I  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  lay  an  old  ghost.  In  late  years  it  has 
become  the  fashion  of  much  of  the  secular 
and  even  the  Catholic  press  to  place  official 
Interpretations  on  the  pronouncements  of 
clerics  newly  returned  from  abroad.  Every 
scrap  of  news  which  might  be  construed  as 
comforting  to  the  cause  of  the  intervention- 
ists has  been  hungrily  seized  upon  and  tiscd 
to  further  divide,  confuse,  and  exploit  the 
Catholics  of  the  Nation.  Sadly  enough  the 
flagpole  on  the  White  House  lawn  has  never 
lacked  for  clerical  adornment.  Tills  is  a 
disgraceful  condition  of  affairs — the  Catholic 
Church  being  used  to  further  the  evil  ends 
of  a  privileged  group.  I  cried  out  against  this 
abuse  2  years  ago.  and  with  all  my  s'rcncth 
I  cry  out  against  it  now.  No  man  speaks  for 
the  Catholic  Church  save  the  Holy  Father 
himself,  and  he  must  of  necessity  remain  far 
above  all  this  controversy.  I  do  not  claim  to 
speak  for  all  the  Catholic  people  in  this  coun- 
try: but  I  am  well-advised  enough  to  know 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  participation  lii 
this  war.  I  am  prepared  to  risk  the  prcxif  of 
that  point,  and  in  the  wake  of  crumbling 
pledges  I  turn  once  again  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people: 

Congressmen,  be  warned.  Y  .:  ki.  v,  t!  nt 
the  people  of  this  Nation  are  c  verwhf  Irrilr.aly 
opposed  to  becoming  embroiled  ':i  tlv.s  w.ir. 
In  the  past  many  of  you  'ha\f'  \  tr-d  lf:-:^;a- 
tion  which  was  represented  as  cf-.ei.ed  to 
keep  this  country  cut   ul  war.     Subsequent 
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evrni*  must  hnv?  convlnred  yo'.i  by  new  that 
thf  opposite  appears  to  be  true      Consrress- 
m*n,  thp  people  of  this  Nation  will  never  for- 
give,   much   le«i!  fcn?ft.   a   n»a:Ilgence   which 
permit*  the  wtealthy  maneuvering  of  this  be- 
loved America  Into  war  either  by  the  front  or 
the  hack  door     Ood  forbid:  I  do  not  wish  to 
fipe.iK   dl^parsginKly   or   distrustfully    of    our 
highest  magistrates     I  cor.cur  that  In  th^e 
•nx>ou9  hctirs  of  deliberation   and   decision 
they  are  de^'rvlng  of  our  deepest   sympathy 
and   the  comfort  of  our  prayers.     But    ther? 
are  powerful  fl?ure<  movln?  In  the  bncl-ground 
cf  this  pictuie,  and  powerlul  prissure  is  c  r- 
talnly  being  broug;ht  to  bear  vipon  positUms 
oi  responsibility.    The  smnck  of  t'^'aii'arlKii- 
Ism.  of  secret  counsel"  arriving  a'    clfciMons 
whli  h.  as  I  hive  said  before,  ■w-.'.l  r-'^rr-'  'xha'.f 
gent-ratlou!-  cf  the  unborn-  tl.e-t     T'   'r  r.it.es 
«e  mny    not  Ignore      Remerrbrr    the  stak?s 
KTf  h'.v.h.  and  a  few  In  th!«  roi:r/rv  would  pny 
f    ■      '  any  price  for  •>-■    ■.;•.-•:(•  :Mcn  of  th- I'r 
T        -trous    greed,    hn'riv!     h:.A    deceit— any 
price,   that   Is.   in    ^'..r    !/i     r\    ar.1    treasure   of 
the   American   pe^  ;  !•        ii.-.    manufactured 
crises  and  prayed-f  r    r.  .  i^  :.'~   fccnr  witness 
to  the  point. 

And  our  boys— those  fine  young  lad.s  who 
»re  the  hope  and  prcmL-ie  of  this  land— must 
they  Eplll  their  b!o<jd  for  Britain  ar.d  Bcl- 
shevlsm?  They  ha\'e  a  right  to  decent,  ur.e- 
qulvfcnl  leaclcrshtp  They  will  not  shirk 
discipline  nor  will  they  hesitate  to  sacrifice. 
yen.  even  to  die  If  nrcctsary  In  the  cause  cf 
a  strict  defci-se  of  this  Nation.  But  the  in- 
terpretatiou  ot  the  phrase  "ndtloual  defence' 
has  lately  become  alarmingly  broad  At  this 
very  moment  only  a  mere  pledge  and  an  in- 
cident sUind  between  the  American  pocple 
•nd  full-iledped  warfare,  declared  or  unde- 
clared. C  ingicssmen.  your  people  entreat 
you  to  look  well  to  this  s'ate  of  affairs. 
Tliere  is  sail  time  to  circumscribe  and  tem- 
per the  dangers  which  thrcateu  us.  ,to  put  en 
the  biakec  and  Etcp  for  a  last  lodjc  around 
■    before  we  take  the  fatal  plunge.        ' 

And  If  we  but  stop.  look,  listen,  we  see  the 
«trar.g.-.st  sights  In  this  land  of  ours.  Men 
cf  stanch  patriotic  convictions  who  dare  to 
t    ■  our   entrance  into  this   war  are  im- 

I 'St'ly   smeared    and    classified   as   Nazis, 

bmidisls,  yes.  even  traitors  to  their  country; 

and  again  I  quote  His  Eminence:     'I  ihuUiijlu 

that  we  were  all  taught  from  oUr  infancy  that 

We  must  love  America  and  Irve  it  more  than 

any    other    nation    In    the    world.      And    to 

br.ng  that  into  que^tlon  was  supposed  to  i>e 

a    ruthtr    my>terious    sort    of    treason.      And 

now.  for  saying   that  very  thing,  one   Is  very 

apt  to  t>e  smearetl  by  &omeb<jdy  or  other  who. 

Irom  his  own  reast)ns—God  knows  what  they 

may   be— seems   to  take  otIei:-t    ,-.-    the  fact 

that    Americans  ought   to   lo\-     A':.;-ncH   and 

t:  •-.    ■    as  It  is  Their  duty  bound,  to  see  that 

t..'.  •^t-;fare  of  America  i.<  nearest  their  heart." 

Let   no  man  say   that   the  Archbishop   of 

Dubuque    has   nut    the    welfare   of    America 

nearest    his    heart.      Everyone    of    us    who    is 

flighting    to    keep    this    Nation    h:     p-    < --     :^ 

fighting  because  we  love  that  Naii    .;      L.t.v- 

one  01    us  has  an  abiding  disgust   ana  juj-t; 

hatred  Cf  nazi-isni,  cummuiu.^m.  all  -isnis  '* 

*>er>whtre.     But   we  love  our  country    :  .A 

great     America,    above    everythme     r-.d     v.  e 

believe  firmly  that  remaining  at  p.  .i-e  it  i.as     ! 

a    superb   destiny,    a   sublime    m.i-Mon    m    a 

WorKJ  almost   totally  at   war.     'Our  duty    .• 

Catholics  and  as  Christians,  is  to  help  pacify 

the  T.oild."  says  Cardinal  OConnell.  "yet  to 

«i«y    the    word     peace'    nowadays    would    be 

almost    to    b.-in^    down    upcn    your    heL-.d    a 

torrent  of  abuse   ' 

Indeed,  matters  have  r   r..e     -  a  ---t 
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we  account  for  the  ccddlin?  of  Communists 
in  every  responsible  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment? Truly  there  is  something  rctten  here. 
Again.  Conf-res?.  tie  warned.  These  unmo- 
lested commissars  are  the  disciples  of  that 
new  order  we  may  expect  8s  masters  if  this 
ccunrrv  eces  to  war  These  want  war.  I 
fear  u-;'  Ae  are  already  dangerously  honey- 
combed fn  m  within;  that  we  have  been  blind 
and  criminally  irresponsitle  in  harboring 
these  arch  enemies  of  Christianity.  Today, 
the  m.ask  is  off:  it  Is  communism,  commun- 
ism, communism  everywhere  gaining  ground. 
We  are  in  danger  of  being  slowly  poisoned, 
debilitated,  and  disarmed  ty  this  moiifetrcus 
malady  New.  in  the  name  of  the  fcur  free- 
doms, all  aid  to  Red  Russia  is  urged  upon  us 
wh:!'  B:  :•  >\:i  in  despcratlcn  has  allied  herself 
*tt-'  '  r-\[l.  So.  Britain  h.^s  been  fighting 
th-  hitttle  cf  Christianity— there  is  a  fallacy 
exploded.  If  we  go  Into  this  war  new  we 
shall  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  criminal 
nation,  .md  let  no  one  lock  to  our  Catholic 
people  for  comfort.  In  conscience  we  bishops 
are  all  boUnd  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Pius 
XI.  who  wrote  In  his  rerov.ned  encyclical 
on  Atheistic  Ccmmunlsm:  'See  to  It.  vener- 
able brethren,  that  the  fai*.hrt>l  do  not  allow 
th?m-s:Ives  to  be  deceived.  Communism  is 
Intrmslcally  wrong,  and  no  one  who  would 
save  Christian  clvlllz.itlon  may  collaborate 
with  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever  '  So, 
there  can  be  no  collab<;raticn  for  communism 
as  far  as  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
is  concerned.  We  have  been  pushtd  far 
enough  in  this  abominable  i^ame  of  aid  to 
Britain  and  bolshevlsm.  We  are  sick  and 
tired  of  broken  or  badly  bent  promises,  cf 
hyp<:crlsy  and  deceit,  of  false  hysterias  and 
manufactured  crises.  We  want  no  would-i:e 
commis.sars  occupying  posltic-.is  in  cur  Gov- 
ernment. We  want  no  war  declared  or  un- 
declared:  no  trumped-up  emergencies. 

Men  of  the  Congress,  the  |.»ieat  majority  of 
our  people  look   to   you  for  earnest,  speedy, 
patriotic  action  on  their'bel;a!f;  fctlon  uhlch. 
in  concert  with  the  executive  branch  ot  our 
Government,  will  preserve  this  great  Nation 
Et   peace  and  Insure  against  any  wholesale 
frittering   and   bartering  away  cf  our   vital 
resources.     They  have  every  hope   that   ycu 
will    dp    valiantly    that    which    needs    to    be 
done   I'nd  undone.     The  will   of   your  people 
Is  and  shculd  be  a  vital,  throbbing,  prevaihiig 
th.ng  urging  you  on  to  m,agnlflcent  decis.oiis 
In   the  name  of  ccnstltuticnal  gcvenuTient. 
Sd  long  as  you  loyally  reflect  that  will,  we  shall 
net  lack  for  unity  in  this  Nation  or  for  stiong 
arras  to  defend  it.     "On  the  question  of  de- 
fense   we   are    all    entirely    united."   vigilant, 
cieterinintd.  unalraid;  but  "tiie  vast  majonty 
cf   the   American  piople  who  Stand  for  the 
defense  of  cur  Nation  also  hts  Etone  on  rccerd 
again  and  again  and  again  as  being  oppo-ed 
to    participation   in    foreign    wars" — Cardinal 
O'Connell.    Certainly  the  majority  millions  of 
cur  Catholic  people  are  cppcsjd  to  it.  to  the 
Cf  ddimg   cf    Communists,    to    aid    for    "red" 
Russia.      In    farewell    tonight    I    would    draw 
upon  this  great  bcdy  of  opinion.  Catholic  lu 
particular.    Christian    in    general,    mutually 
A:'v?r:cRn  and  unequivocally  patriotic.    Tiiree 
t..:  e~  I  have  come  to  the  microphone  to  voice 
tilt-  se.".timents  of  this  body — not  a  pleasant 
cu-y  m  these  days  of  afcu.-e.     Now   I  charge 
^•cu.  Catholic  and  Christian   citizens,  to  do 
your  duty.     I  charge  ycu  this  very  hour  to 
sit   down,   mothers,   fathers— ycu   who    have 
most  to  lose  and  mcst  to  gain— make  vour- 
selves   vocal    to    the.  Congress.      Get    out    the 
letters  and   the   pest   cards  and    write,   write, 
v.;.te       Let    both    your    Ser.at'Ts    and    ycur 
Congressmen  knew  where  you  stand  in  th  a 
matter  new.    Year  right  of  petition  Implies 
also  a  sacred  and  a  solemn  obligation      It  is 
ycur  duty  to  exercise  it  freely,  fearlfss  y.  In- 
cessantly      In    the    very    teeth    of    the  'slurs 
whuh    have    been    cast    upjn    that    right    I 
c!tait:e  you  to  per.«evere      In  the  corridors  of 
C-:;^.L;i    u..Tt.t    tl.e    w..k.;,   ul    petition  ring 
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FROM      EDITORIAL      IN      THE 
ASfilNGTON      EVfJ^ING      STAR      AND 
BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 
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REYNOLDS.      Mr.    President.    I 

uj^animous  consent  to  have  piinted 

Appendix    of    the    Record    the 

paragraph  of  an  echf.orial  ap- 

in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 

todhy  entRled   "Mr.  Ford   at  78  "  to 

owed    by   a   short    pcem    by    Mr. 

C.  Carlisle,  a   well-known   poet 

Capital    City,   entitled    "Henry 

icie  b«^ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
pfom   were  crdpred  to-  be   pririted 
Record,  as  follows: 
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MR.  FORD  AT  78 

tias  not  discouraged  Henry  Foid  in  his 
\r  peace  On  the  eve  cf  the  &<  veiity- 
niiivetsary  of  bis  birth  he  told  news- 
n:  "I  believe  that,  right  now  a 
rid  Is  being  born— a  ve.y  different 
•.  Contrary  to  what  appears 
lurface,  this  war  is  bringing  the  peo- 
the  world  together  as  never  before, 
es  every  race  and  people  on  earth 
o  and  the  airplane  are  bringing  com- 
lon  and^  transportation  '^u?h  as' has 

n  before     JEvery  race  and  people  is 
to  know  more  about  other  tares  and 

They're  beginning  to  see  that   you 

biiild    anything    permanent    on    hate. 

c  rid    Is   learning    tolerance    as   never 

We're  right  on  the  verge  of  a  federa- 

the  whole  world      There'll,  be  more 

*   in   the   world,  because   thcrell   be 

ujiderstanding." 


b'ei 


H£NRT     rOBO 

(1941) 

eight  years  ago  there  was  born  into 

b^lng. 

nible  but  honorable  heme. 
>e  later  blest  with  the  power  of  seeing 
£  5  that  arc  and  that  are  ppt  to  come — 
^rlicr  struggles  for  Just  recognition 
t  the  pow?r.-^-that-fce.  he  ignored. 
All  theii   insolent  slights,  for  he  had  the  aW- 
blilon  \^ 

To  pn  duce  a  real  self-running  Ford  ^ 

Ridicule  1  for    his   vision   of   a   real   horseless 
ca  mage. 
With  ( he  puwer  to  turn  its  own  wheels — 
The  mce  those  that  derided  him  tried  to 
litparage 

His  de-.gn.  and  to  spurn  his  appeals 
For  financial  assistance  to  put  into  action 
His  unique  dream — the  mere  he  implored 
The  Greiit  Helper  tc  give  him  the  great  satis- 
fa  'tlon 
Of  pre  duclng  a  sell-runiiing  Ford. 


i 


■1 


rr;-:xriix  m  thk  cux 
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Henry  Ford  Ir.ughed  to  sc?rn  every  senseless 
suggestion 
Thut  he  qui*  and  give  tip  In  dismay. 
And  b?c2mc,  in   the  United  States,  beyond 
question. 
The  great  motorcar  chief  of  his  day — 
Wheresoever  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes  of  the 
Nation 
Aie  unfurled,  the  fact  tan't  be  Ignored. 
Tiiat  there's  ;io  auto  mak?r  in  all  Gcds  cre- 
etlon  V 

That  has  helped   transportation  like  Fcrd 

Henry   Fcrd,   In   his  mar\  clous,  up-climblng 
stages  ' 

Of  p.osperity.  Ju.:tly  h.n  .  thared 
His  success  with  his  men  by  increasing  their 
wages. 
For  he  has  for  their  happiness  cared. 
Disagreements  between   employees   and   em- 
ployers.    • 
The  fomenter  of  strides,  he ..  deplored.  ^ 
Because   such   Inharmonious  acts  prove  de- 
t  trovers  \ 

Of  that  Justice  Injhercm;  In  Ford. 

S.^cred  ho?ior.  In  Fdrd's  master  organl?atlon, 

Has  stood  I'ppcrinoGt,  up  thru  the  years. 
The  su-reme  polar  star  \n  the  Ford  constel- 
lation. 

The  one  s»ar  by  which  wisely  he  steers 
His  great  enterprise,  wheicin  he  Is  the  chief 
actor — 

Wheresoever  F.ird  moto;s  have  roared— 
Recognized,  everywhere,  a-  a  great  benefactor 

To  humanity.  Is  Henry  Ford. 

Tho  great    statesmen,  ha.e    blest    our    gie^t 

civilization. 

acne  of.thfin  have,  pcrliaps.  yet  surpa.=sed 

Hchry  Ford,  the  past  mailer  in  land  tians- 

portation, 

V.licse  Kieat  name  will  endure  to  the  last. 

Henry  Ford's  benefactions  en  hlstorj's  pages. 

By  posterity  will  be  enc  ired — 
He    succeeded    by    raising    his    co-workers' 
wages — 
Yea,  and  God  raised  the   wages  of  Ford. 

— Horace  C.  Carlide. 
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EXlEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAlvOTA 
IN  THE  HOISE  OF  REFf?ESENTA'n\'ES 


Wednesday.  July  30.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  ERNEST  H  HAHNE.  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  ECONOMICS,  NORTH- 
WESTERN   UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permiiision  granted  by 
the  House.  I  place  in  tl  e  Record  a  verj* 
interesting  and  thouphtful  letter  from 
Ernest  H.  Hahne.  professor  of  economics 
at  Northwestern  University,  wl^ach  is 
most  pertinent  to  a  subject  now  before 
the  Congress.  Price-FiXine.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  read  it.    The  letter  follows: 

Northwe::tekn  University, 

COHEGE   OF  LiCERAL   AETS. 

Ercnstcn,  Il\.  July  28.  1341. 
Hen    Fhancis  H    Case. 

Npic  He  use  0,:^ice  Buihir.g. 

Washi  ig.'o'i,  D   C. 
BzAB.  Mr    Case:  The  current  discussion  cf 
price  control  fcr  the  purpose  cf  preventing 
Inflationary  tendencies  prompts  the  follow- 


ing letter,  which  I  hope  mpy  assist  you  In 
formulating  a  sound  Judgment  with  respect 
to  this  extremely  important  (isstje. 

I  am  assuming  that  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain capitalistic  democracy  kith  both  sound 
military  and  econcmic  measures,  and  that 
military  measvires  alone  are  inadequate. 


THE   EmOPEAN   P^ 
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rimarily  exccb^s- 

pcnalty  taxes 

jidibcouragemjnt 

le  evasions  and 

lecrecs. 

decrees   (Italy, 
|939) :  Intended 


Th3  experience  in  European  coii»tries 
where  price  controls  have  been  used  mcst 
extensively  now  shows  a  vag  »ely  defined  pat- 
tern or  stages  cf  btstcr*c|il  development. 
Those  stages  have  been  set  fcrth  by  eminent 
German  economists  as  folIoUi: 

.1.  Spot    control:  Original' JT    Intended    as 
temporary  price  controls  for   particular  prices, 
but  subsequently  proving  K    have  been  the* 
beginning  of  a  permanent  prjgram. 

2.  Key-price  controls:  Maj$nium  prices  for 
selected  commodities  or  intlustries,  usually 
tho-e  which  have  b?en  well  cjirtellized  during 
peacetimes. 

3    Antiprofiieering  laws: 
proliis  tcxes  followed  shortly 
and  or  aciminlsirative  "prici 
methods"  aimed  to  diScoura| 
violations  cf  maximum  piiee 

4.  Wage  and  price  freezini 
1827;  Germany.  1936;  Japan 
to  apply  generally  to  the  whifie  ecoi^.omic  or- 
der, somewhat  along  the  line i  cf  the  Baruch 
plan  as  outlined  by  C.  O.  Ha  dy  in  his  War- 
Time  Control  of  Prices. 

5.  Rationing:  Beginning  wii  h  priorities  and 
supplemented  with  noneconci  iiio  sanctions. 

6.  Centralization  and  the  \  ise  of  equaliza- 
tion funds:  Centralized  coi  trol  for  both 
wholesale  and  refail  prices  t  irough  buying 
and  sellyig  agencies  supplemeitcd  with  offices 
which  supervise  Interdepende  it  prices. 

Such  price  control  developments  could  be 
followed  here  in  the  United  £  lates.  provided 
there  is  an  agreement  to  m  >dily  the  eco- 
nomic order,  and  to  aband;  in  sound  eco- 
ncmic principles,  and  to  ad  ipt  the  policy 
of  conscious  control  by  a  ie  k  puwer-using 
agencjes. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  ^proposals  now 
being  made  which  lock  tow  rd  the  aban- 
donment cf  sound  econcmic  i  principles  be 
branded  and  recrgnized  for  what  they  are 
worth.  It  is  unwise  for  regulatory  agencies, 
as  well  as  legislative  groups  p  adopt  price 
control  systems  that  are  four  Sed  upon  fal- 
lacies that  can  be  proved  to  je  unscund  in 
advance  of  opportuiiistic  expe  simentation. 

FALI^ACT    NO.    1       , 

One  commcnly  accepted  fallaiy  Is  that  cut- 
put  can  be  restricted  as  a  pan  of  the  pro- 
gram for  preventing  Inflation.    ; 

Take,  fcr  exaniple.  the  p;  i  jposal  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  autor  [obiles.  Sup- 
pose that  for  purposes  of  pric(  |  controls  the 
administration  has  been  able  jto  fix  abso- 
lutely the  total  quantity  of  purchasing 
power,  which,  to  say  the  least  &  a  question- 
able assumption,  and  that  at  ai  y  given  time 
there  is  a  totality  of  t200.0C0.(  00  that  may 
be  spent .  as  purchasing  pcwe  i.  All  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  a  reduction  in 
cars  will  raise  prices:  thus  if  .000.000  cars 
are  made  then  they  will  sell  for  $200  each,  if 
500  000  cars  are  prcduced  they  jwill  sell  for 
$400  each,  while  100  000  cars  \^buld  sell  for 
$2,000  each.  ! 

Of  course,  this  is  absurdly  sin  pie,  but  not 
clearly  understood,  because  It  li  reported  in 
the  press  that  O.  P.  A.  C.  S.  des  res  to  avoid 
price  increases,  and  the  dangers  of  Inflation, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  rccc  iiunend  cur- 
tailment In  the  output  of  cars,  jThe  purpose 
and  policy  are  contracllctcry. 

Unless  restriction  cf  output  lif  simultane- 
ously accompanied  by  similar,  on  greater,  re- 
striction of  total  purchasing  ttower.  price 
rises  will  take  place.  The  abncrpal  war  de- 
mands automatically  disturb  Itidustry  and 
Inevitably  lead  to  curtailment  cff  output  of 
normal     consumer    goods.      Tht    conscious 


effort  of  the  past  decade  t<>  raise  prices  Is 
new  being  supplemented  by  the  iiormal 
workings  of  the  economic  sjstem.  and  this 
disturbs  those  wlio  feel  thatlthe  situation  is 
getting  cut  of  bind  betausq  It  Is  no  longer 
subject  to  their  theories  of  conscious  con- 
trol. 

The  efforts  tC'  raise  prices  during  the 
thirties  wcie  approved  by  the  .people  at  the 
polls,  therefore,  a  repuciiatip:i  cf  that  policy 
today  Is  politically  dangerovis,  at  the  saii^e 
time  that  it  Is  econoraii.ally  unsound. 

r.\LLACT   NO.   J 

A  second  common  fallacy  U  that  prices  cati 
be  regulated  without  regv.lr.ti  -•:;  Income . 

Initial  proposals  for  priee  controls  always 
assure  that  there  will  be  no  regu4ation  of 
wages,  except  In  countries  i  here  there  Is  a 
definite  attempt  to  redistribute  incomes  and 
wealth.  This  fallacy  is  founded  upon  k  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  close  riatiinslUps  be- 
tween .  incomes.  ccs;s,  end  jrlces.  To  wage 
earners  hlf-her  wages  are  dfclrable  beciiu, e 
they  are  Incomes:  to  manliicment  hi:; her 
wages  are  undesirable  bccausi  they  constitute 
higher  costs;  In  short,  costs    ire  Incomes 

Prices  are  related  not  to  p  »st  but  to  pros- 
pective costs,  and  If  prices  e  re  c  ntrclled  by 
administrative  flat,  theie  nu  st  be  re-.uU  for 
costs,  one  of  the  most  important  of  v.liieh  Is 
wa:;es. 

Whenever  Congress  gran  ;s  price-cofitrQl 
powers  to  the  adminlstrati  )n  it  Impliedly 
grants  powers  to  control  wpr;?s,  plus  Ir^ereit, 
plvs  rents. 

Corn;rcss  cannot  sccarate  In  pomes  and  costs, 
neither  can  any  arinrnlt-tratc. 

Biu  from  a  tactical  viewp:  int  It  Is  alwa^*8 
emphasized  tliat  prices  are  re  ntroUeri  for  tlie 
take  of  the  wage  earners,  whil « In  the  long  run 
wages  must  be  fixed  if  prices  (  re  fixed. 

Will  Coreress,  after  these  'ears  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  trade  iinif.i^J  of  America  In 
securing  the  rlgljts  and  rerfcgniilon  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  wajit  to  deprive  these  san^e 
trade-unions  of  their  very  pj-prise  of  exist- 
ence by  taking  from  them  their  powers  of 
collective  bargaining  with  respect  to  wa.^es. 
hours,  and  conditions  cf  '!a»or?  I  doubt  if 
trade-unicns  want  to  freo?'^  Wages,  and  espe- 
cially If  that  power  is  h  dr^ed  in  the  h^nds  of 
an  administrator  that  mightf  find  It  d.rP.cult 
to  separate  incomes  and  co-ts 

A  congressional  vote  to  gript  price  control 
Is  a  vote  to  hand  wa-^e  ccnlrcl  ever  to  the 
administration,  perhaps  not  at  cnce.  but 
insidiously  and   Invidiously.  I  j 

FALLACY    NO.    S.  \ 

A  third  common  fallacy  is  iiat  It  is!pos:lble 
to  check  the  threat  of  inflat.an  by  c:<titrjlhng 
particular  prices,  end  that  tnla  auton^atically 
involves  control  over  tr  e  pricje  level 

Unless  control  over  part iciflar  .prices  Is  ac- 
companied by  control  over  tlie  g-  nera!  level 
of  pr.ces  conflicting  econcmjc  forces  will  h9 
set  in  motion  that  would  If  id  to  the  defeat 
of  price  controls.  That  ih^e  Is  a  general 
level  of  prices  different  In  ISCa  than  In  It 43 
cnnnot  be  denied,  nor  can  lu  be  denied  that 
the  value  of  money  Is  difiereuit  than  the  value 
of  goods. 

To  regulate  the  value  of  mfjncy,  the  general 
price  level.  It  Is  neces.sary  to  tnanipulate  the 
rediscount  rate,  the  reserve  J^tios.  the  op^n 
mar'^et  operations,  the  flow  cif  tpccle.  the  ex- 
tension of  b..nk  credit,  and  these  conirole 
must  move  In  harmony  wiihi  those  over  par- 
ticular prices  | 

This  calls  for  a  centralization  cf  peiwers 
that  Is  new  diffused  in  tlie  hinds  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Trcaitjffy,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  jCommerce,  and 
placing  these  powers  In  the  h^ntis  of  that  cen- 
tral ajcncy  which  establishes  control  ever 
particular  prices. 

To  assume  perfect  harmoay.  say  betweca 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  With  respect 
to  the  iair  pnce  of  farm  products  end  the 
price  administrator  who  fixes  the  prices  of 


A:J'ils 
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h.vi.  i,  of  the  price 

■'.'■r    I:,''    American 

-    anyune.    cr    any 

mnlsolent  to  exer- 


tte  ihirikia  the  farme;-  buys,  rf >;u:ros  i  inf-:ci- 
erable  faith  In  human  nature  li-^rn-.c:.;.'  can 
b«  best  establislied  when  'h-  r.ir :..:!/.  d 
p  -.vers  of  tJic  price  administrator  ::.c.iiclt'  il.at 
cf  ntlng  all  prices. 

M  reover,  If  these  n  w  (xer'^!  ::..'  pfw-^s 
c.  r  the  extension  v!  baii.-i  cr-tiit  ^iJ  juid 
make  a  move  that  would  upset  the  apple  cart 
Of  the  Interdependent  pr;r.'.s  fix.  -1  by  the 
prfre  administrator,  it  v.  u'.l  l.^-  eventually 
rpce«^5ary  to  dive-^t  r!v  F.  d.  r ,!  Y>,  -►;-.(  Board 
and  Treasury  of  their  r  !.-r  1  ^ -.cr  credit  and 
lt.d>?e  such  power-  ::.  thi 
•dmjnlstrator 

Do    you    think    th.it    u 
econcnKf    ^'.-■(in    'Lvr- 
group  cl  nun.  tiultic;(  ;.Mv 
else  such  control  over  :nt  e^  juomic  order? 

FALLACY  kNO     4        x 

A  fourth  fallacy  now  current  Is  that  the 
propa^ed  taxes  under  the  revenue  revision  of 
H'41  will  prove  a  sufficiently  powerful  check 
Ui     u  spend uyj  as  to  [irevcul  mflutlon. 

From  1933  to  1939  taxes  and  loans  w^re 
Used  to  finance  spending  and  raise  prices; 
now.  with  substantially  the  same  taxes,  the 
theory  has  changed  ni^d  taxt-  will  lower 
prues.  Since  the  taxes  are  the  same,  the 
taxpayers  the  same,  the  tax  Incidence  the 
ean^e.  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  e^cts 
Will  be  the  same.  The  only  variable  factor 
In  the  situation  is  the  willingness  of  the  peo- 
ple to  spend.  Thus  taxes  were  used  during 
the  great  depression  to  pry  people  loose  from 
their  money,  get  it  Into  circulation,  and  a.-- 
Btue  spending,  whereas  today  it  is  assumed 
pe.ple  are  willing  to  spend  iiii.i  should  be 
presented  from  spending. 

The  funds  collected  by  the  U'4l  taxes  and 
T:  -ury  leans  will  be  used  to  buy  war  need.s; 
then  the  laborers,  managers,  and  indusirus 
Bupplyiivg  these  needs  get  the  funds:  they 
Whl  spend  the  money  rai.sed  by  these  taxes. 
Hence  the  only  difference  is  found  In  tiie 
time  when  the  spending  takes  place 

To  prevent  inflation  it  is  necessary  tnat 
the  taxes  be  accompanied  by  some  method  of 
absorbing  the  funds  after  they  acccmpli.sh 
Uar  purchases.  Should  this  be  left  to  the 
price  administrator.'  My  suggestion  is  that 
It  could  be  much  better  ■  accomplished 
through  a  deferred  Income  plan. 

FALI^CT  NO     5 

In  the  fifth  p!ace.  a  coinmcn  current  fal- 
Ircv  Is  that  all  inflationary  measures  are  un- 
desirable 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  ci  price  con- 
trol involves  a  Judgment  as  to  the  merits 
of  relative  values.  Thus  on  July  24  the 
House  was  "told  that  appropriations  and  con- 
tract authorirations  for  defense  purposes 
would  reach  f62.(X)O.OO0,o0O  We  now  know 
that  the  State  and  local  debts  reach  about 
$19  0O0tXX).0O0.  that  the  Federal  direct  and 
guarantied  debt  Is  about  $56  000,000.000.  cr  a 
total  governmental  load  of  «121. 000,000.000. 

As.^uming  that  the  present  tax  lead  of 
♦3  600. (XK)  000  proposed  in  the  pending  reve- 
nue legislation  is  co-.itinued  smipiy  to  pay 
tlie  principal  of  th:s  existing  governmental 
debt  it  would  take  35  years  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal, let  alone  the  added  interest  loads  that 
ni";-t  be  borne. 

I  .^  relative  question,  the:,  i-  '!.;-  i>  ;: 
bf  tier  to  allow  some  inflation  and  the  norm.il 
economic  method  of  defraying  acute  indebt- 
edness, or  is  It  better  t  :;  ■.  ;r:te  controls 
that  interfere  with  the  n..;iu.U  workings  cf 
the  price  system? 

Some  reputable  ec -'a-tv.1-*.>-  tew  rez.ud  in- 
flation as  a  Kind  ^t  • '.\  i  crtd.tvr-  ;a.\  .»  :...■< 
en  Rxed-mcntie  :•■.  ;  .  r-.  it  tiv.s  ^  :t  w  :.< 
Bound,  the  is-'-e  th- v.  ,>-::te--«  .p.  -I;,.  qn'~--;.-n 
»s  :o  the  :;;  i  ct -;:  .>-;.■  ;  r:n  cf  tax^t.^.;!. 
Before  ci.-,nrte..r.c  coi-.tr,  1  c-.r  j.^nce'^  to  ai.y 
emsTie  a  :,  ii.  y  »hu-h  by  \  ;r'  .:e  ct  tne  t;:e.'t 
btnd-n  ir.'.i--  .i.-.-;.::i  det.a'.-  to  U  v.s  a;.:!  li.-;> 
ccn  ;v'e;.-  !-.>;-'.\::-.s  it  :,-  ut>.rr.ble  to  weigh 
tho.e  :^..i-.\t   \...v;es. 


TWO   SrCGE.'^T:    N3 

May  I  offer  f.vo  -■.:.  ■'  -•;■  n    -' 

Fi:  ■  C  nt-roi^  -».  ■.;d  e:-.f.  further  consid- 
eiri:r,:!j  t  :  "ne  (]•  I   ro   i-lncorae  plan. 

T:;-;-;  by  in  ;  ;  ,:.^  up  the  tax  and  loan 
fur.i;,  af'r  t'n.  V  have  been  used  to  buy  war 
n;aterials.  •hrri;_-h  the  sale  of  bonds  the 
limit  plnct  d  1,  ;  '..rchasing  power  beccmes  di- 
rect and  ■  :r  -.ve.  Such  bonds  should  not  be 
used  n.-  c  i:  oeral  for  bank  loans,  nor  shou.d 
they  carry  rcnverslon  privileges,  nor  should 
they  be  cashed  before  the  end  of  the  military 
emergency,  and  then  they  should  be  used  to 
buy  the  peacetime  goods  which  will  have  ex- 
perk  need  a  curtailment  in  demand  because 
cf  the  war  program. 

England  steered  away  from  the  deferred- 
Income  plan  until  it  became  apparent  that 
price  controls  were  breaking  down,  when  the 
plan  was  finally  adopted.  Many  sound  and 
reputable  economists  favor  this  plan  for 
America. 

Secund.  Congress  should  at  once  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  report  a 
program  designed  to  Integrate  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policy 

Perhaps  this  could  be  done  through  some 
of  the  proposed  committees  already  proposed 
by  several  Congressmen.  Any  intelligent  citi- 
zen familiar  with  the  overwhelming  load  im- 
posed ui)cn  a  diligent  Congressman  knows 
that  he  has  neither  the  time,  human  endur- 
ance, nor  Inclination  to  master  the  complexi- 
ties surrcund-ng  the  predicament  now  caused 
by  depression  financing,  defense  financing, 
and  prospective  war  financing. 

Just  as  Great  Britain  called  for  the  Coiwyn 
Debt  Commrtee  to  help  solve  the  national- 
debt  problem  and  the  Macmillan  committee 
to  help  solve  the  monetary  problem  so,  too. 
Congress  might  call  for  a.=sistarce  from  the 
reserves  of  the  legal,  statistical,  accounting, 
and  economic  professions.  This  store  of  in- 
formation is  eciual  to  that  to  be  found  in  the 
different  departments  and  agencies  in  the  ad- 
nninstratlve  branch,  and  would  doubtless  be 
welcomed  by  many  in  the  different  bureaus. 

The  responsibility  belongs  to  Congress 
alone:  aid  can  be  secured  from  many  un- 
tapped sources.  Time  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  price-control  problem  and  such  a  com- 
mittee should  be  established  by  Congress  im- 
mediately. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  H.  Hahne. 
ProjessoT  of  Economics. 
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Mr.  COFFEE  rf  W,-h  rx:>  n  Mr. 
£pt\.';er.  by  un.^nar.ou.-  con-,  r.r  I  :.-:e- 
^*it;i  read  :i::o  tl-.e  Con':,re?sion.al  Rec- 
tKD  a  \e;y  ::n  ;:i:u.:v:  h.-h:y  mtclligcnt, 
o:>:p:nticalIy  K'h  i.Kly.  and  a:gumenta- 
t.vtiy  pci-suasivo,  Ie;::r  fr-m  a  distin- 
pui.^hed  citizen  of  Ma.v^a;.  liu.-ef  f^.  In 
this  epistle  t'r.e  amr.rr,  Mr.  C.  A  Brooke- 
Cunningham,  expres.'^e.^  his  react. en  to  a 
recent  radio  .>peeoh  delivered  bv  me  and 
entitled  •'!<  A:ne:.La  Arnnr.o  :r.e  Axis?" 


Mr,  Brooke-Cunningham  pays  his  re- 
spectj  to  the  influence  of  corporate  greed 
in  in  ernational  relations.     I  believe  it 
to   be    a    splendid,   dispassio'hate   state- 
ment, reflecting  the  views  of  millions  of 
Americans  in  their  reaction  to  the  shoddy 
■ss    of    putting    profit    before    pa- 
lm, j 
letter  fellows: 

,T  Barrincton,  })1La^&.,- July  17,  1941. 
norable  John  M   Coffee, 
08  House  Office  Budding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\«  Mr  Coffee:  I  am  tardy  in  thanking 
.you  ftr  your-' gracious  letter  of  July  3,  and 
for  that  I  crave  indulgence,  but  my  very 
tardini'ss  seems  somehow  to  have  Increased 
the  earnest  of  my  appreciation,  not  alone  of 
your  lind  letter  but  of  the' forthright,  even 
scholai  ly,  presentation  of  the  momentous 
facts  mswering  the  question,  Is  America 
armini    the  Axis? 

Cert  ilnly  America  is  arming  the  Axis, 
has  been  for  years,  and,  but  for  sucli  intel- 
ligent efforts  as  yours,  would  continue  to  do 
so  inc  eSnitely.  And  to  that  conscienceless 
betray  il  of  the  nations  now  struggling  to 
presen  e  freedom  and  decency  the  giant  cor- 
poratI<  ns  you  mention  have  added,  with  char- 
acterla:ic  effrontery,  the  exaction  of  tribute 
from  the  whole  American  people.  Ar.d 
tnbut<  it  is,  demanded  not  as  by  valiant  con- 
queror 1  but  as  by  crafty  victims  of  that  per- 
sonam y  disorder  commonly  known  as  greed, 
but  no  [letheless  as  rulers,  rulers  requiring  ac- 
knowle  rlgment  of  submission  and  conformity 
by  the  entire  Nation. 

Even  the  title  of  your  address  reveals  the 
extent  to  'which  those  corporations  have 
commanded  submission  and  achieved  con- 
trol. "5  our  instinctive  response  to  the  factual 
evirien(e  you  had  assembled  was  that  Amer- 
ica is  srmlng  the  Axis.  In  the  body  of  your 
article  you  fined  your  material  down  to  the 
real  tri  nsgressors.  still  it  was  America  that 
was  an  ning  the  Axis. 

And  that  Is  as  it  should  be.  America  per- 
mittlni  treachery  is  America  traitorous,  if 
only  or  the  classical  basis,  qui  facit  per  aliura 
est  pel  inde  ac  si  facit  per  se  ipsum.  If 
Americ  J  permits  perfidious  conduct,  on  the 
part  ol  her  nationals,  she  must  endure  the 
smudg(  on  her  honor  and  the  damage  to  her 
prcstigi '.  This  is  a  factor  and  a  function  of 
the  na:icnal  motto — perhaps  unanticipated 
by  the  writers  of  it. 

Gene  rally  speaking.  I  do  not  hold  with  the 
princip  e  of  government  ownership,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Government  take  over 
the  oil  arid  coal  properties  of  this  country. 
They  a  e  essential  to  too  many  people  to  be 
managi  d  and  manipulated  by  small,  uncon- 
trolled groups.  The  oil  companies,  in  par- 
ticular, constitute  a  kind  of  class  domination 
in  which  the  people  have  no  voice  whatever. 
Strong  and  agile  as  he  may  be.  if  Mr.  Ickes 
fondly  magines  that  he  is  "going  to  run  the 
Standaid  Oil  Cos.,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self "rv  n  ragged."  These  companies  have  a 
positively  serpentine  power  of  finding  the 
interstices  in  the  most  closely  set  bars  of 
control,  Mr,  Ickes  would  as  ea"slly  control  a 
snake  1  y  putting  it  In  a  cornGeld— as  Con- 
gress h(  s  discovered  for  itself  during  40  years 
of  trial  and  error. 

The  situation  is  wholly  anomalous.  Amer- 
ica has  araple  oil.  but  tjie  American  pc(  pie 
cannot  jjustly  enjoy  it.  net  because  England 
and  Aril  erica  need  it  for  purposes  of  defense, 
but  bee  iuse  50.000.000  gallons  of  high  octane 
gasolin(  were  shipped  to  Russia  to  enable  her 
to  slau(  hter  the  Finns  and  a  million  barrels 
of  refin;d  oil  were  shipped  to  Japan  for  re- 
shipmei  it  to  Germany.  There  is  no  just  rea- 
son wh;  Americans  should  suffer  for  want  of 
heating  oil.  or  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  what 
little  th  py  can  obtain.  We  are  not  so  prodigal 
With  ou'  helium,  and  helium  is  not  important 
to  men  people  than  adequate  heating  In 
winter.  We  expect  and  desire  to  pav  for  na- 
tional   defense.     We    have   no    ambition    to 
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recompense  the  Standard  Oil  companies  for 
destroyina  it.  Nor  yet  do  we  wish  to  abet 
hyena  habits  of  nccturnal  marauding. 
•  That  sounds  somewhat  emotional,  but  that 
is  only  because  the  facts  are  so  intense  and 
glaring  that,  when  the  light  is  turned  on  their 
cold  glint  lends  them  a  dramatic  quality.  And 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  quick  to  perceive 
that  the  conditions  I  mention  are.  in  every  re- 
spect, correlative  to  the  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  to  which  ycu  so  courageously  call 
attention.  I  can  only  hope  that  your  en- 
deavors may  prove  as  effective  as  they  are 
right  and  conscious. 

I  employ  that  word  "ccnsclous"  as  Sir  Oliver 
Ledge  once  used  it  to  me  in  describing  a  man 
who  was  about  to  act  with  me  in  the  onduct 
of  some  research  work  Sir  Oliver  said.  "He 
is  an  Intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  conscious 
man.     You   will  like  him." 

Thank  you  for  being  a  conscious  man. 
Ycurs  sincerely. 

C   A.  Brooke-Cunnincham. 

P  S  — My  nearest  neighbors  to  the  north 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs  A.  A  Berle,  and  to  the  north 
of  them,  on  the  other  side  of  the  political 
fence,  is  Mr.  Allxn  T  Treadway — C  A   B  -C. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  2S.  1941 

Ml.  CANFIELD.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  House  cur  col- 
league. Representative  J.  P.'.rnell 
TH0M.4S.  hospitalized  recently  because  of 
a  sudden  illness,  is  now  at  his  home  in 
Allendale.  N.  J.,  and  convalescing  satis- 
factorily. I  called  on  liim  last  Sunday 
morning  and  was  delighted  to  find  him 
gaining  in  strength  and  much  improved 
since  a  like  visit  the  week  before.  His 
doctors  have  prescribed  an  extended  rest. 

Congres'^man  Thom.\.s's  front  porch 
was  a  little  "Library  of  Congress."  He 
has  been  spending  the  hours  reading  the 
CoNGRESSiON.AL  RECORD  and  delving  into 
Government  reports.  He  was  particu- 
larly pleased  this  last  Sunday  with  a 
report  he  had  on  New  Jersey  farm  in- 
come, tills  being  from  Mr.  Fred  W.  Jack- 
son, director  of  information.  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Trenton. 
It  points  cut  that  New  Jersey  holds  third 
rank  in  average  cash  income  per  farm  in 
the  country  and  at  my  colleague's  re- 
quest I  present  it  for  the  Record: 

New  Jersey  holds  third  rank  in  average 
cash  income  per  farm,  second  only  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada.  The  average  size  of  the 
farms  In  California  is  202  acres  and  in  Ne- 
vada 979  acres,  while  in  New  Jersey  it  is  65 
acres.  This  means  that  New  Jersey  is  hold- 
ing third  rank  with  a  very  small  acreage  per 
farm. 

When  this  acreage  factor  is  considered  in 
calculating  the  average  income  per  acre.  New 
Jersey  ranks  first  in  the  Nation  with  an  aver- 
age income  per  acre  of  $52;  Massachusetts 
second  with  $34.  Icwa  seventh  with  $19, 
California  eighth  with  $18,  New  York  eleventh 
with  817  WlSbonsin  is  seventeenth  with  $12. 
while  the  average  income  per  acre  for  the 
entire  country  is  only  $8  08  compared  to  $52 
in  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  farmers  have  attained  this  high 
rank  through  their  own  efforts  in  farm  man- 


agement and  marketing,  rather  ithan  being 
d'- pendent  upon  Gcvcrnment  payjnents  Out 
cf  each  dollar  of  cash  l^ncome  JNew  Jersey 
farmers  received  only  about  1  4  ients  In  the 
form  of  Federal  Government  papments  In 
contrast  to  this,  one  might  ci  le  Alabama, 
where,  out  of  each  farm  dollar.  :24  cents  is 
received  in  the  form  of  Fedcn )  subsidies; 
North  Dakota.  22  cents;  Missls.sip  bi.  21  cents: 
Texas.  20  cents;  and  South  Dakoia.  18  cents. 

New  Jersey's  total  farm  Income  represented 
approriimatcly  $121,000,000  in  194' I.  For  com- 
parison it  may  be  of  Interest  t  i  note  that 
the  entire  income  of  the  whole  :  jadlo  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States  for  time  talent,  and 
services  amounted  to  about  $i:B.00O.O00  in 
1939. 

Mr.  Jackson's  statement  alsc;  points  out 
that  New  Jersey  ranks  fourtjh  in  rural 
electrification,  with  84  perdpnt  of  its 
farms  electrified.  "In  the  lastaew  years." 
he  continues,  "daii-ying  has  become  an 
extremely  important  source  jof  income, 
yielding  $31,000,000  annually.  Poultry 
products  and  potatoes  follow.'f 
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HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHrtATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  30.  1941 


Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  some  criticisms  received  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  last  Jlew  weeks 
with  regard  to  the  wheat  progifam.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  today  sicme  infor- 
mation which  I  believe  will  bq  helpful  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  !  It  gives  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  program  in 
the  United  States,  in  Argcntiaa,  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  Canada,  showirig  how  the 
wheat  program  is  managed  ib  the  four 
great  wheat-exporting  areas,  i  It  shows, 
for  instance,  that  today  theL^Canadian 
wheat  producer  is  permitted  io  sell  only 
a  percentage  of  his  crop  and  ireceives  52 
cents  per  bushel;  while  in  Australia  they 
receive  a  maximum  of  51  cent^  per  bushel 
and  in  Argentina  from  42  to  46  cents  per 
busnel.  I  believe  this  infornpation  will 
be  helpful  to  Members  in  answjpring  com- 
plaints which  they  receive.      | 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  unanimdus  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  this 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  tiiCre  objection? 

There  was  no  objection.       i 

V.'HEAT  Programs  in  Major  v  ■;  \t-Exporttng 
Countries    July    194  | 

The  world's  four  major  wheft-exportlng 
countries  are  the  United  States.  Canada,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Australia.  In  the|;days  when 
the  world  market  took  all  the  wtteat  it  could 
get.  these  countries  developed  w*at -produc- 
ing capacity  far  in  excess  of  Bome  needs. 
Now  the  world  growth  of  natioiiallsm,  con- 
trolled commerce,  and  artificial  tfede  barriers 
has  hit  them  all.  War  blockade  ias  hit  them 
all.  With  most  of  their  world  iMrkets  gone, 
all  face  growing  surpluses,  andf  triey  have 
found  that  uncontrolled  surpluses  mean  low 
prices  and  bankrupt  producers    I 

Each  of  the  countries  has  had  to  adopt 
wheat  programs  to  meet  the  surplus  and  in- 


come problems.  These  programs  have  had 
two  common  objectives;  il)  Finding  foreign 
outlets  for  production  grown  in  excess  of  do- 
mestic requirements,  and  (2)  maintaining 
domestic  returns  to  grower^  in  sp'.te  of  de- 
pressed world  market  condltacns  Each  has 
had  to  adopt  some  sort  of  nmrketlng  control 
and  seme  form  of  price  guaranty  S?veral 
have  tried  price  fixing.  podllnR  operations, 
and  currency  depreciation.  In  everv  case 
these  programs  to  help  thje  farmers  have 
meant  changes  In  the  u>ual  production  and 
m'arketing  processes,  but  tlie  United  States 
farmers'  gains  have  bee^  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  other  c(|untrles. 

A  comparison  of  1941  picg>-ams  in  the  four 
countries  follows: 

In  the  United  States:  Cooberator's  return, 
approximately  parity  ($l.l|);  noncoopera- 
tors  return,  market  price  protected  by  98- 
cent  loan  for  entire  production  of  acreage 
allotment  plus  loan  averaging  about  59  cents 
a  bushel  for  excess  wheat,  or  market  price  for 
ail  wheat  grown,  less  49  cents  penalty  on  the 
excess.  Voluntary  acreage  adjustment  of 
about  20  percent:  payment$  lor  compliance 
of  18  cents  a  bushel  on  normal  yield  of  al- 
lotted acreage;  marketing  quotas  applied 
with  approval  of  81  percent  of  growers  vot- 
ing in  referendum;  all  farmers  may  sell  en- 
tire production  from  acreage  allotments  on 
market  supported  by  85-percent-of-parity 
loan;  program  ccoperator  may  put  entire  pro- 
duction under  nonrecourse  Government  loan 
averaging  98  .cents  a  bushel;  ncncooperators 
subject  to  penalty  of  49  cents  a  bu^hel  on 
normal  or  actual  production,  whichever  Is 
6mall?r.  of  acres  in  excess  of  allotment  unless 
this  excess  wheat  is  kept  o!l  market  by  stor- 
age under  bond  or  by  delivery  to  Government 
for  relief  use;  stored  excess  eligible  for  2-yeAr 
Government  loan  at  rates  averaging  59  cents 
a  bushel;  Government  pays  storage  on  col- 
lateral delivered  in  scttleraent  of  loans.  7 
cents.a  bushel  to  farmer  who  stores  collateral 
on  farm  until  April  30.  1942.  and  12  cents  for 
storing  excess  wheat  to  postpone  penalty 
until  April  30.  1943;  crop  insurance  guaran- 
tees 50  or  75  percent  of  normal  yield. 

In  Canada:  Growers'  return,  guaranteed 
price  averaging  about  52  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  farm,  Canadian  monejr  (equivalent  to 
about  47  cents  United  States  money)  plus 
maximum  of  $4  per  acre  on  land  diverted 
from  wheat:  Government  asked  voluntary 
acreage  cut  of  35  percent  Under  1940;  bonus 
to  farmers  who  shift  land  from  wheat;  wheat 
board  offers  fixed  price  averaging  52  cents  a 
bushel  on  farm  for  not  more  trian  230  000.000 
bushels;  deliveries  to  be  made  on  per-acre 
basis  as  storage  room  becomes  available; 
stocks  now  fill  460.000.000  out  of  575.000.000 
bushels  of  available  storage  space,  farm  stor- 
age allowance  to  be  paid  on  undelivered  por- 
tion of  230.000.000  bushels  Qnly;  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  delivering  j  or  selling  wheat 
in  excess  of  quotas.  ' 

In  Australia:  Growers'  return,  averaging 
about  51  cents  on  the  farm  vUnited  States 
money)  if  they  comply  with  acreage  control 
program  and  also  market  their  wheat  through 
Government  channels;  all  farms  growing 
wheat  must  be  registered  and  growers  li- 
censed under  new  control  program;  control 
calls  for  stabilization  of  wheat  growing  at 
annual  production  of  about  140  000.000  bush- 
els, or  about  an  average  harvest  allowing  for 
seed  and  feed  on  the  farm. 

In  Art^entina:  Growers'  return,  averaging 
about  42-45  cents  a  bushel  on  the  farm 
(United  States  money);  government  pur- 
chases crop;  grain  board  authorized  to  secure 
a  promise  from  growers  that  1941  acreage  w.Il 
not  be  increased  and.  If  requested,  to  make 
as  much  as  10-percent  reduction;  no  requfst 
for  such  a  reduction  appears  to  have  !><■  n 
made  this  year 

The  following  makes  a  compirisfn  ol  tne 
situation  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 
and  also  compares  the  programs  n.'*  in  op- 
eration to  solve  the  prcblems 
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T ! ;  F    :  ■'  1 1    4  J 
Canada 
A   :•  2:000.000    acres    fecwn    for    1941 

h-.r  .  ..  .  ;..p;ired  with  29.000.000  acres  :n 
1940  and  26  000.000  acres  the  privlcus  10-ytar 
avfr8j;e  (1930^39).  The  1941  rtduct.vjii 
ami  untefl  to  aix:u6  23  ptrcent 

Prtxluctlon;    Eiirlj     uncfllcial     cf'limate     ts 
about    3C0.0C0OCI)    bu.sheis.    compared    with 
^^  531.00(;  000  bUiheU  in  1940.  the  stcuud  largest 

'  "^  CaiiaUi.iij  crop  on  record.     The  10-year  aver- 

age prtxluctlon  Is  330.000  000  biishels 

Carry-over:  480.000.000  biK^htlt.  on  August 
1.  the  largest  quautiiy  ever  carried  over  by  a 
Bingle  nation  The  1940  carry -ever  was  301.- 
000  000  bushe!s  and  the  10-year  average 
13.<  '         •      buvhf  Is 

.■^   J  :  Es'^imated  at  780  000  000  bushels 

85  compared  with  852  000  000  bufhels  for 
1940  41  and  464  000  0(X)  fcu  hpis  the  10-ycar 
averapr 

Dcmrsflc  cm;.«umptir:;     F  *.:r  r.    f.  r   1941- 
42  U  132.000  000  and  f<  r    I'-ii  4'.     IJ  ">  r>00  000 
biishe:?      The   K'-y.Hr   av-T:iL'»^    :.-    1  h,;  0'}.J  (.H;0 
bu.'-hel.s 
^    P^poit.s:  Prosper'-   mm.  i-.i;n    but  the  e.«ti- 

\n-..t'tc1  t)rob<ib:Htv  ;.-  ...b.  ■;•  2,  n  OCO  CCO  biifh- 
'•  ^     ;'r-        !:.      ic.:i.41      a -re     225  OOO.OCO 

l-'l^!-'  >  r!.<'      :-.\r;,.--      •     '      '  :  (^      103(Vc      wns 

201.000  f'^O  b:.-!-,i;5.  .,::.!  ::.  •  b.f  19Ji--  'JTi  000 - 
Geo  hu-li-'i- 

.Suri:.n-     Fn;-;-,  e  s';:i'.,->.'-  ,  i    '.',J41    42  .-' ;rr'.v  ot 

. 780  COO  I  I  o  !)u-  !,»  1  -  (I (Hi III  t  ■■■-• : n!,i*.  (I   1*  j     '  o  - 

^"^  OfH?  bu^'u;:-   f,  r  f  '■:■!:.■-•:-•  c.  :.-i:n;:;-.:  :;      TiU'^ 

"~^     If .1-  .  .   r'4H  (/i;i    CM     b-.r-:.>  ;  -  ,;\  .ula:,:-'  f    :   t  x;  ^  rt 
a;;d  ca:ry-i  \.r  .1:  ei.d  ,  t  -.he  ni.^rk-  '::.^  u  r.r 


SIT  I  ATI    s 

Acreage:  64.000.000  acres  sown  for  har- 
vest in  1941  as  compared  with  62.000.000 
acres  m  1940  and  70 .COO .000  acrts  the  previous 
10-y.ar  average  (1930-39). 

Production:  July  estimate  Is  924.000.000 
bushels  Compared  with  817.000.000  bushels 
in  1940  and  748.0OOX)0O  bushels  the  10-year 
average. 

Carry-over:  395.000,000  bushels  on  July  1. 
the  largest  on  record  m  United  States.  The 
1940  carry-over  was  282.000,000  bushels  and 
the  10-year  average  241.000,000  bushels. 

Supplies;  1.319.000.0C0  bushels  on  basis  of 
Ju'.y  estimates,  as  ompared  with  1.0S9.000.000 
bu.^he!.':  for  1940  41  aud  a  IC-ytar  average  of 
997  000.000  bu.'^lie;? 

r>'  ::.'■'•;  '  ;.Mir..p-i  r.  E---imatefor  1941- 
■1-     .-     '>'^'    '■■'"     ■•■■      r,u   ;.   ;.-     ,i::d    for     1940-41, 

>.".:''<  'II   '   i,u.-ne,fi.     The   iO-year  average  is 

bL'_    J.'.  'J'_t     bUihi'JS. 

Exports:  Prospects  uncertain,  but  exports 
to  foreign  countries  and  shipments  to  United 
States  possessions  m;  y  not  be  far  frcrii  the 
30.000.000  bushel  total  expcrtej  In  1940  41. 
Experts  averas^ed  60.000,000  tushels  in  the 
1930s  and  170  000;000  bushels  in  the  1920s. 

Surplus:  From  the  estimated  1941-42  sup- 
plv  of  1.319.000  000  bushels  deduct  estimated 
650. COO. 000  bu>iiels  for  domes. ic  consump- 
tion. This  leaves  669.000.000  bushels  for  ex- 
port and  carry-over  at  end  cf  the  marketing 
vear. 


19-11     VMII  M    [  ; 


Acreage  adjust,aient:   K..  ;,  'a/.,  .-.:  t::   Ui;  >  r 


1>  i;r..  ci 


'■<  ■  u  ;,■  •   m    ;■■  :..  i:.  to  ■.;■•  y-.-,  :,i  ^f 


C\  i;.;  :;.in -e  bin::-  V.  h- ;i'  ;icr»  .-.^  !•  :-  M 
tuiiinu:  :,i:.  A  e;:.i-.\>  .i  *:■!.::-  ,1  f-i  y,  v  ,;,,:t 
If  it  is  MH>.r.l  ;,,  :.,vJ  ^;.;.n-  ,r  r\f  :_  .1 
seeded  to  s'-i-^--  r  ^'■'  ■■  i  r  5-.  ■.'■■.^'.  ,1;;  ..  .1..- 
tl(>nal  82  if  st.l.  btiH:  ;  ;  >.•::.;■  .;  p  Ju.y 
1     'ii>~: 

LHi'.t:',  iiU''',i:  ill  E>'  ;b;:-::.  .1  bv  C..:i.\- 
c! :..;.  \\  :,,  ,;t  B.  .  :  ,1  .  ;;  n,,-  b.^-.^  I  1:  : ::.,,' 
f-  -u  ■■'  ri  .  :;  t  ,  I  ,-.,.::i  .f  U-i'j  ui.<,i-  .,,.:,- 
b^t    V.;.     ■.■,A.\  A. ..  i.   i.:'.  :;- 

I  - 1  V.  :.<  ,:  v.. ..:>..  w.'.i  :..kt  u'l.-.cry  of  r.  : 
n^i  :«■  ::;..!:  _J;'  ,a.v  ut  .:  !;:;>;;<:>  1  abOUt  ii 
bv;^::l^^  :-r  .iC:i  .  :;  b.is,~  .:  itj,  I'ed  seed- 
lr.^:-i  Lk  ■.■.•:;;  !n..;lf  {.::.'.<:■:  .1  >-vj-*(r.i  ^  { 
CjU't.iS  \\.'ii  ,.:.  :.;;:-.  ..iCMtitl  i.^  pt  ;.,;,  ;.: 
Up-.:.     -.'.     .:.ii.;.<      ■'.■.:.:.' I'    .it     'b.i:     :.;;: 

'■'"  L\,e"  -Al.^-.i-  n.v;>'  or  ;.!■;,;  ,  :.  i.ir::.  bv 
V^  wUitr  .\i\:  ::  ..  .1  ;  ;i:n-h.ib.e  ::,:;:,■  to 
f^-.i  ;'  w;:i.,.  u;  ^.:erl:..^^.^  ■.  ,1  [;.c  \\..eat 
I3>  ,■,:.! 


Sb:-;i^e.  Nj  ;>.!:>.  but  '■•.r\v.'r>  ,ae  ^.vea 
fct  riii;.-  .,;:.'*.(:;,(■  ,,t  r.itr.-  • ,;  be  anncuncid. 
bi:t  .  i\.\  I  ;.  i;:.a.  .;vt  r«i  ;  ^  1  • .,  n  cf  Zit:  000  .":C0 
b\;>b.  ;  .liM.-  :.,:.  u..>  tv.  -ii^.r^r  .1  .i  .^:.:  a 
ni  ■!.  ii  i^  r   a  n-.',  ..::.s  i  . 


Pi:c.  Grvr:::;:v  :;••,  'h;-  i::;b  Wlu.it  B  .::^, 
c:';i':>  lo  b;.y  \K:,i.ir  1;  m  t:.e  pr.duftr-  .it 
lix-d  pr.Lt;,  :  70  it::'-  a  bu-::t-!  Vn  'lie  t.::.s 
cl  No  1  rii  :  tiiti;:  .-pr.::g,  {  ,:  b  Fi  :  t  vV:;;..!:;-; 
lb. 5  i.i.^1  It.tl  lii.-i  ,t.ir  a'.t!ai:-.ci  oJ  ■,-,;■., s 
a  Li:'.;t:    1  C.i...ici..;::   i:;,:;-\)    ti    ii\Jui.e:o. 

Cii-p   in?ur.ii.Lt  .    N\i.e. 


Ac  .age  allotment:  F  ;-.  whca'  producer 
get.s  share  cf  naiionni  allotmeiK  that  is  based 
on  Nation's  wheat  needs,  export  outlets,  and 
reserves.  The  1941  allotment  ef  62.000  000 
acr^s  is  roughly  a  20-percent  reduction  below 
average  seeded  and  diverted  acreage.  Com- 
pliance is  voluntary 

Compliance  paymen'-  F<;r  compliance  with 
w::-  it-.!creage  allotment,  farmer  may  earn  18 
if;."-  ;:i  cc  n.-ervaiicn  and  parity  payments  on 
i.    .:'..i;  ;.  .lid  of  acreage  allotment. 


Marlcrting  quota:   fl)  Prcclaimed  by  Sec- 
re*  ary    of    Aeriotilture   end    ap])roved    by   81 

!*■■■"      '   f  '•■  f.s   voting    In    1  referendum 

b.c;  :    Mr.     >.]      1^-4  1 

-     .^.:   wueac  prcxluced   on  ;icreage   allot- 

p..  :.■  i;:,;y  be  sold  en  open  n:arket  free  of 
}-t::».-v  ;;  pi  ;ducer  seeds  within  acreage  al- 
lotment or  .1  he  pays  penalty  on  excess  or 
stores  It  under  bend. 

(3(  E.xce.-?  wiieat  (smaller  of  normal  or 
actual  yield  on  acreage  seeded  In  excess  of 
Bllotment)  subject  to  penalty  jf  49  cents  a 
b  ..-hel  (50  percent  of  basic  lo.m  rate),  un- 
less stored  under  bond  or  delivered  to  Gov- 
ernment for  relief  use.  Excess  if  stored  is 
ti.t'lble  for  loan  at  60  percent  of  regular  rate. 
Storage:  Cocpcratqrs  in  the  farm  program 
may  store  wheat  under  Government  loan 
averaging  98  cents  a  bUFhel  u:-it!l  April  30. 
1942.  On  farm-stored  coHateral  Government 
pays  bcrnufi-  !  ce:.:  a  month  ur  7  cents 
storage  ai;  -a,..:.  ..  1,  ,■  -^.^  full  loan  period  if 
wheat  :-  c:-.  ivered  to  Government.  Non- 
coopei.i'.r-  may  store  excess  wheat  under 
lean  a:  to  porccnt  of  regular  ra:e  until  April 
30    !■>;,! 

^P:.:.       Pr:ces   suppci'ed    by    ar.    85-petcent 
-'   !•:  ■■    b    :.       F  r    •:►•   country   the   loan 

aVi;..^t.2   ii6   (.il.  .5    a    tu.-..el. 


Cr  p  in.urabr-v  By  pav::-  i  r,  niiums  based 
.  '.   .-5  cxpi : .-.  1...  t      i  b.    .,..•■,■  ..:.,;  individual 
r;;:  ra::-.-..:  ri.av   l,u.,;  .: :.:  t  r   :-.:niself  50  or  75 
pi.tL.t  li  ui-:uu.i  iii.d,  depending  on  type 
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removal:    Wheat   Board   may   sell 

at    heme    or    abroad    by   marking 
fTerence  between  selling  prices  and 

to  farmers,  plus  freight,  handling. 
e  charges. 

tie:  Partly  through  Dominion  Gov- 
approprlatlon,    but    in    addition    a 

tax  of   15  cents   a  bushel   on   all 
verted  Into  products  used  for  hu- 
.'5^mption  domestically,  realizing  ap- 
y  $7,500  000  annually. 


Canada 
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COMPA]  JSON  or    194  1    PBOCRAMS  IN  ACTION 

For  this  illustration  of  how  the  Canadian 
and  the  [Jnited  States  wheat  p'rograms  op- 
erate, the  same  size  farm  with  the  same  yield 
is  used.  It  is  assumed  the  operator  of  each 
farm  has  Oeen  seeding  an  average  of  300  acres 
of  wheat  in  the  past.  The  average  yield  is 
assumed  ^t  15  bushels  per  acre. 

FOR  THi  GROWER  WHO  REDUCES  HIS  ACRE.^GE 

Seedint  :  He  would  reduce  his  acreage  by 
35  perceu ,  to  195  acres. 


Produc  ion:  On  the  basis  of  an  average 
yield  of  5  bushels  per  acre,  he  would  pro- 
duce 2.92  5  bushels.  Assume  he  keeps  585 
bushels  lor  feed  and  seed,  leaving  2.340 
bushels  a  'allable  for  market. 

Market!  ;:g:  He  is  permitted  to  market  a 
per-acre  c  uota  (not  yet  announced) .  Assume 
the  Gove  nment  takes  normal  deliver;c-s  of 
about  12  lushels  to  the  acre  For  this  farmer 
this  would  be  2.340  bushels  At  the  average 
wheat  boiird  price  of  52  cents  (Canadian 
money)   hk.s  return  will  be  «1.2J6  80 

Loan:  ]  jccept  for  loans  wnich  he  may  be 
able  to  g«  t  from  private  lending  agencies,  he 
has  no  ot:  ler  way  of  financing  himself  except 
by  selling  his  wheat  as  he  can.  And  It  is  a 
punishabl?  cffense  for  him  to  deliver  more 
than  his  i  |U0ta.  Several  provinces  have  var- 
ious fern  s  of  debt  moratoria  to  aid  the 
grower   until   he   can   sell  his   crop. 

Storage  allowance:  Delivery  quotas  and 
storage  rates  haVe  not  been  annJunced  In 
1940  he  gc  t  two-thirds  cent  a  bushel  a  month 
for  9  months. 


Governnent  payments:  Assume  he  diverts 
wheat  acreage  to  summer  fallow  to  get  the 
maximum  rate  of  $4  per  acre  on  1C5  acres. 
This  amofnts  to  $420. 


Sale  to  Wn 
Governme  at 


Average 
bushel 
Ing  feed 


eat  Board-, 
payments 


Income 

In  Cana- 
dian 
money 
$1.  216.60 
420.00 


In  United 
States 
money 

$1,095.  12 
378. 00 


Totil  income... 
return  per 
not  Includ- 
and  seefl 


1.636.80       1,473.12 


,70 


63 


FOR  THE  FARMER  WHO  DOES   NOT  REDUCE  ACREAGE 

Seeding!  He  would  seed  his  entire  300  acres. 

Production:  With  a  yield  of  15  bushels  per 
acre  he  wdiuld  get  4.500  bushels.  Assume  he 
keeps  585jbushels  for  feed  and  seed,  leaving 
3,915  busQels  available  for  market. 

Marketing:  Government  has  premised  to 
take  delivery  of  about  12  bushels  on  65  per- 
cent of  lafct  year's  acreage.     This  means  he 
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United  States 

of  policy.  Farmer  who  has  excess  wheat,  In 
ePect,  has  additional  ^nsur:'.nce  if  he  stores 
this  excess  because  he  can  draw  upon  the 
excess  without  penalty  by  the  amount  by 
which  his  next  year's  yield  falls  below  the 
normal  yield  on  his  allotted  acreage. 

Surplus  removal :  Some  exports  are  l)elng 
assisted  by  the  Government  ind  the  machin- 
ery is  available  for  keeping  a  fair  share  of 
world  market  for  the  Uni'cd  States.  In- 
crease in  domestic  consumjitlon  ts  encour- 
aged by  distribution  of  surjjlus  products  to 
needy,  as  through  stamp  pi  in 

Financing:  Appropriation  from  Federal 
Treasury. 

COMPARISON  or   1941   PROCR  \MS  IN  ACTION 

For  this  illustration  of  hew  the  Canadian 
and  the  United  States  wheat  programs  op- 
erate the  same  size  farm  v^ltn  the  same  .y:eld 
Is  used  It  is  assumed  the  iperator  of  each 
farm  has  been  seeding  an  average  of  300  acres 
of  wheat  In  the  past.  The  average  yield  is 
assumed  at  15  bushels  per  acre 

FOB  THE  GROWER  WHO  REPUCES   HIS  ACREAGE 

Seeding:  He  would  seed  within  his  A  A.  A. 
acreage  allotment.  This  wculd  be,  roughly, 
20  percent  less  than  his  average  acreage,  or 
about  240  acres 

Production:  On  the  basi.s  of  an  average 
yield  of  15  bushels  per  acre,  he  wcUid  pro- 
duce 3.600  bushels.  Assun.e  he  keeps  585 
bushels  for  feed  and  seed,  leaving  3,015 
bu.-hels   available   for  market. 

Marketing:  Since  he  seeded  within  his  al- 
lotment he  may  market  enMre  crop  or  he 
may  store  it  under  lean  Average  United 
States  farm  price  In  Jun-  was  about  83 
cents.  If  he  sells  his  3,0I£  bushels  at  this 
price  he  gets  $2.5D2  45. 

Loan:  If  he  prefers  to  store  his  wh^at 
under  loan  rathet  than  to  -ell  it  at  hurvest 
time,  he  can  put  it  under  Ciovernmeni  loan 
which  for  the  Nation  averag'*  about  98  cents. 
On  3.015  bu'-hels  this  would  bring  the  farmer 
a  total  of  $2  954  70. 


Storage  allowance:  By  ^toing  the  loan  col- 
lateral on  his  farm,  the  borrower  will  get 
storage  allcwance  cf  7  cents  11  he  delivers  his 
wheat  to  the  Government  at  the  end  of  the 
loan  peried.  This  amounts  to  $211.05  If  he 
redeems  his  loan  he  does  no"  receive  a  storage 
allowance 

Government  payments:  For  seeding  within 
his  acreage  allotment  the  farmer  receives  a 
conservation  payment  of  8  cents  and  a  paiii.y 
payment  of  10  cents  a  bushel  cf  the  uoinal 
yield  on  his  allotment  (3.f00  fcu^hels^  Al- 
together his  payment  wculd  be  S648 

Income 


Government  loan $2,954.70 

Government  payments 648  03 

Total  income 3,602.70 

Average  return  per  bushel,  not  In- 
cluding feed  and  seed 1.  19 

FOR  THE  FARMER  WHO  DOES  HOT  REDUCE  ACREAGE 

ScediUt]:  He  would  seed  I  is  entire  300  acres. 

Production:  With  a  yielc  cf  15  bushels  per 
acre  he  would  get  4.500  bi  shels  Assume  he 
keeps  585  bushels  for  feed  and  seed,  leaving 
3,915    bushels   available    f  r    market. 

Marketing:  Under  quot:  s.  he  is  asked  to 
make  an  adjustment  in  marketings  similar 
to   the   adjustment   the  program  cccperatcr 


Canada 

can    deliver    2.340    bushels    at 
$1,216.80, 


{ 


or 


a;](>.">i 


Handling  excess:  He  will  have  1,573  bushels 
which  he  will  have  to  keep  on  his  fupm  until 
quota  wheat  has  found  a  market.    } 


Storage   allowance:    He    hr.s    to    slore    his 
excess  as  best  he  can.  ' 


Income 

In  Cana-  lu  I'nited 

dxan  \statea 

■money  jpiotiey 

Sale  to  Wheat  Board..  $1,216  80  4l095  12 

Excess — no  sale  now '._ 4.- 


Total  income' 1   216  80       1,095  12 


Average  return  per 
bushel,  not  includ- 
ing feed  and  seed  '__ 


• 


31 


.23 


'  He  may  t)e  able  to  sell  his  1.57!l  bushels 
later,  which  would  bring  up  his  lnc|)me  and 
average  return.  * 


Stimson's  Wild  .\it3ck 

( 
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HON.  KARLE.  MUNDT 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFrRESENTATlVES 


United  States 

made  In  seeding.  In  this  c.^«t  he  will  have 
eco  bushels  of  excess  wheat  (licrmal  produc-  , 
tion  of  acreage  abcve  his  allotment).  In 
other  words,  like  corperator  he  has  SOl"^ 
bushels  of  free  wheat  to  selh  At  83  cents 
(June    farm    price)     his    return     will     be 

$250245 

Handling  excess:  Ke  has  tlifee  cho:c  ^  ;  : 
hpndling  his  900  bushels  cf  «b;cess:  di  li> 
may  store  it  under  bon<  and  get  a  loan  en  it 
at  60  peicent  cf  the  regular  rate  or  59  cents. 
Tills  amounts  to  $531.  (2)  H«  can  market  It 
and  pay  the  49-cent  penalty.  Deductins  49 
cents  from  83  cents,  this  meaJis  he^  sells  990 
bushels  for  34  cents  a  bushel  or  $306.  (3)  He 
may  deliver  It  to  the  Goverr.ment  for  relief 
use. 

Storacre  allowance:  By  siiring  his  excess 
under  loan  on  his  farm,  he  m.iy  get  a  12-cent 
storage  allowance  If  he  dehvcts  his  wheat  in 
settlement  of  th  lean  at  thq  end  of  the  2- 
year  period  ending  Ap  11  30.  19-;3.  On  900 
bushels  this  amounts  to  $279.  Delivery  of 
excess  wheat  In  satisfaction  ol  a  lean,  how- 
ever, does  not  satisfy  the  marketing  penalty. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  can  free  his  excess  from 
penalty  by  seed;ng  below  his  1942  allotment 
by  a  corresponding  amcunt. 

Income 


When  storing  excess:  • 

Selling  free  wheat $2   '"'i'2  45 

Loan  on   excess :    I   '.' ) 

Total  income. i 3.033  45 

Average  return    per   bushel,  not 

including  feed  and  seec.. .77 


Wednesday.  Ju'y  30,  1941 

EDITORL\L     FROM     THE     SIOUX      F.A.LLS 
iS.    DAK  )    D.^ILY    ARGUS-LEAC'ER 


Mr.  :>:;'Myr  Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  txit-nu  n.y  lemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowine  editorial  from 
the  Sioux  Fal'..-  -S  D  .k.  »  Diiiy  Argus- 
Leader: 


When  paying  penalty:  ' 

Selling  free  wheat ». 2  5  2  45 

Belling   excess   and  paying   pen- 
alty   ;n')''    (0 


Total    Income » 2  B.i3  45 

Average  return  per  bushel,  not 

including  Iced  and  seed., .72 

'  This  assumes  he  will  reduce  his  acreage  In 
1942  below  his  allotment  or  that  his  produc- 
tion falls  below  the  normal  yield  on  his  allot- 
ment If  he  redeems  his  excess  In  1942.  he 
may  pay  up  his  loan  and  sel  bl*  excess  wheat 
at  maiket  price,  which  at  present  maikd  Uv-l 
would  increase  his  income. 


[From  the  Sioux  Falls  fS.  Dak  )   Dally  Argus- 
Leader  ' 

STIMSON  S    WILD    *  I" -.    K 

It  Is  tragic.  Indeed,  when  a  man  so  highly 
placed  as  Secretary  St:m5cn  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  War  descends  to  tJhe  low  level  of 
abuse  and  Inflamed  anger  that  he  did  :::  !  .s 
attack  upon  Senat  )r  WHFEi.tR. 

The  Montana  Senator  had  mailer;  .t  .  ;3jut 
1.000,000  postcards  to  a  general  h^t  ^1  .Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  cards  (jucted  excerpts 
from  some  speeches  against  our  partlc.paticn 
In  the  v^ar  and  urged  the  recipients  to  pro- 
test official  acts  tliat  miipht  lead  the  United 
States  Into  the  ccinflict.  A  few  of  these  cards 
were  received  by  men  now  In  the  miliary 
service.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  men  have  been  called  from 
private  life  to  the  uniform  la  recent  months. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
mailing  was  not  generally  inlended  for  mili- 
tary men. 

Attacking  Wheeled.  Secretary  Sllmscn  went 
to  the  inexcusable  extreme  of  stating  that  the 
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ma.Un«»  of  the  c.ir.*.  comes  very  near  the 
l.M  of  feubver&ive  .i.unt.is  against  the  Lni'Ad 
t'     <  ■>.  If  uct  :reai>on."  - 

I  .s  U  a  patht'fic  l.'ip*€  on  the  paj-t  cf  the 
S.  Ml:ir>  r.i  War,  li  la  au  ur.fjriuuate  re- 
fl  .«,.n  of  hi.«  attitude  Any  Cabuiet  member 
wi;  stocps  to  8uci»  methcxLs  and  whc  makes 
Buch  an  attBclc  without  a  complete  invesu- 
gation  deserves  a  sharp  Tr-T.ir...:  ■\  I;;  ia<^t, 
it  appears  that  the  rtmL'..i  •  t  -i.a  ~.  ..  fruiu 
Ujc  impcrtaiU  poe>t  wliicii  lie  no\y  \i^\C~  ;,.  .a 
order. 

Ht  h;is  di  parted  frcm  tJie  rules  of  com- 
mon stiu-ie,  uiidtT.-laiiding.  and  tukrance. 
He  la  lustn(;  the  ref-pect  of  the  AimriCiOi 
pec)plc.  us  Secretary   Itkes   has  done. 

Unfortunate,  too.  18  the  rtal.zation  that 
th.>  Is  a  piirt  of  u  gf'iicrul  Emeiir  campaign 
tXi  *h:ch  perhaps  several  leaders  of  the 
Ani»r:cau  acimiiii>tration  are  participating. 
Suinewhat  simiiar  tactic?  hH\e  Y^-.  w  t  ni- 
ployed  In  an  efTurt  to  disc.-t;  •  C  :.,..  ~  .\. 
Linrtborj-'h  with  the  aUgl.r,  -, .  ..t  i  h.u'l  that 
he  IS  a  pro-N.^zl        4 

The  ArgU'^-Lesider  su^pests  to  the  adinini.s- 
trauun  leaders,  in  Wa.'-hiiigttju  that  ihiir  tiids 
Would  be  better  served  if  they  utilized  mortf 
logic  and  less  smear  in  th-^,'-  >  tTorts. 

Perstnal  attacks  don't  n  ti .f  arguments. 
If  the  admlnJb'ratlon  docs  uot  have  seii.=lble 
explanations  to  offer  for  Its  position,  it  had 
better  rema.n  silent.  , 

The  Watlon-wide  reartlon  to  the  scurrilous 
attack  upon  Wheeler  U  already  being  "^f el t. 
Even  those  who  believe  with  the  administra- 
tion 4.h.i'  v.e  .should  prepare  to  play  a  large 
part  in  tlie  International  situation  are  dis- 
mayed by  the  tactics  employed  by  Stim:-on 
and  Ickes 

It  w.is  hinted  recently  that  Charles  Micliel- 
•on,  the  smearuiK  press  at?ent  who  conducted 
the  campaign  agali.st  Htrtxrt  Hoover  m  1932, 
la  active  again.  His  methods  %\ere  eJTcctivo  9 
years  apo  becau.*^  the  pcoj  le  were  in  a  niocd 
for  a  change.  But  tluy  are  Uicly  to  be  a 
bCKinieiBM*?  in  a  situation  such  as  that  which 
exists  today. 


Mandatary  J;)i!.l  Tax  Returns 
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AMERICANS 


Mr.  C-OSItl.  lO.  Mr.  Spc.^.kcr.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  aacnticn  of  the  Members  of 
t'.'  M^use  the  .statement  otRo.>H?oe Pound. 
^'.•-:.  emeritus  cf  Harv.r.d  L:w  S^'hool 
;:..!  the  chairman  of  W.v  C  itimitioe  of 
AiiioncaifS.  Thi.s  statomeni  verv  c  :i- 
cisely  sets  forth  the  cbjecirr.  to  the  pro- 
s  posal  to  require  the  fiXw.c  ;  f  pianda'ory 
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Becau.se  of  my  opposition  to  this  attack 

ur  n  bo'.i  1 -.rr:  ;v  and  home  Under  the 
f~...  L  1  :..:wi:„  :;,  I  wi.sh  lo  make  avail- 
ahle  to  my  colleagues  this  brief  Criticism 
of,  this  proposal,  which  has  been  so  well 
expressed  by  this  most  distinguished  edu- 
cator.  The  text  cf  the  statem.ent  follows: 

The  freedj.m  of  wives  and  the  histitution 
cl  .".:;: riage  arc  be  n:?  attacke<l  lor  the  sake  of 
a  few  paltry  tax  dclinrs. 

In  many  ca.'.es  u  w.re  may  be  living  apart 
from  her  husbend.  As  said  hi  a  recent  deci- 
sion: "There  are  those  whq  have  religious 
scruples  again.<t  divorce  and  others  who  look 
up:jn  it  as  a  disgrace.  ,  Whik  the  law  reccg- 
niited  the  richt  to  divorce  ;:or  a  statutory 
cau-e.  it  neither  criticizes  nor  penalizes  thoie 
who  do  not  see  fit  to  avail  them.sehes  of  that 
remedy"  {Radernacher  v.  llademachir.  61 
Idaho,  261209  (1940)).  If  a  wife  because  of 
a  husbands  misconduct  is  li'.ing  apart  from 
hhn  and  has  separate  propeity  and  income, 
the  effect  of  requiring  a  joint  return  is  to 
compel  her  to  act  with  him  and  contribute 
her  share  to  a  joint  assessnent  of  tax  In 
effect,  she  Is  coerced  to  a  Joint,  relation  which 
in  Justice  and  law  she  is  excused  from.  For 
example,  he  might  be  living  in  California 
and  she  in  Mas-achusetts.  and  then  be  com- 
pelled to  in  seme  way  Join  w  tli  him  in  cc:n- 
putlng  their  aggregate  Income.  On  the  other 
hand  If  the  proposed  statute  were  to  be 
altered  so  as  to  provide  for  a  Joint  return 
wht^re  husband  and  wife  are  living  together, 
but  separate  returns  where  husband  arid  wife 
are  living  apr.rt,  the  eff-^ct  would  be  to  put 
pressure  en  them  to  live  afart  in  order  to 
avoid  exceisivc  taxf<:.  Tlits  obviously  runs 
counter  to  the  settled  pclicy  of  maintaining 
the  Institution  of  marriage  and  to  the  ordi- 
nary dictates  of  morals. 


Presidor.t     Qip:on      Ex;^r:'<ses      F'   7  lo 
Loyalty  to  the  United  Statti 
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HON.  FRFD  L.  CRAWTORD 

:       MlClllCAS 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednei>day.  July  30.  1941 


M:  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  speech  delivered  on  Los'alty  Day 
on  June  19  la.-t  by  Hon.  Manuel  L. 
Quezon,  President  of  the  Philippines. 
Among  other  things  he  said:  "Should 
the  United  States  enter  the  war.  the 
Philippines  should  fellow  her  and  fight 
by  her  .side,  placin?  at  her  disposal  all 
cur  nianpower  and  mtiterial  resources 
to  help  her  in  achieving  victory,  for  the 
cause  for  which  Am.erica  would  fieht  is 
our  own  cause."  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  \v>h  to  exprp-.s  my  profound  ap- 
precta:;.  n  and  admiration  of  Pre.sident 
Quezon's  stirrine  expres.sicns  of  solidar- 
Ifv  -vith  >h-'  Viu\  ,.:  S'.,-  .  :n  these  times 
c:  -  nt'  :ct  '■(■'■. 
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as  a  private  Filipino  citizen  has  ex- 
presscq  the  loyalty  of  the  thousands  of 
Filipinos  in  America,  follows: 

My  fe  llcw  citizens  and  friends,  we  have  set 
aside  t^is  loyalty  day  to  ejcpre^s  the  whole- 

aud  uiiiwcrving  loyalty  cf  all  the  ele- 
ments 4f  our  population  to  the  Unitjed  States 
cf  Amei  ica  and  to  the  PhUippir^es.  as  well  as 

great  principles  of  liberty  and  d£- 
which  are  cherished  by  Aaieiican* 
and  Fiilpincs  alike.  "This  enthueiasiic  dem- 
onstrat  on  is  doubly  signi."'cant  because  it  ia 
held    u  )on    the    initiative    cf    cur    laboring 

i:;d  their  leaders  who,  in  this  manner, 
l-ave  sciight  to  prgve  th;.t  their  loyalty  to 
cur  country  is  above  their  lcy«aty  to  any 
class,  and  their  condcmnaticn  cf  communism 
and  ot  ler  political  philoscphies  which  are 
subvers  ve  of  the  presen*  order  under  our 
Constit'  ition.  No  more  fitting  daj^  could  have 
been  ch  csen  for  this  piupose  than  the  anni-  ■ 
versary  :f  the  birthday  of  Rizal.  for  th^  ideals 
and  wa; '  of  life  for  wlilch  he  strive  and  died 
are  the  ame  as  these  for  vhe  defer.se  of  which 
we  are  ^eady  to  sacrifice  oiir  lives  and  our  all. 

UBEETT    THilZATEXED 

to  speak    to  ycu   today    about   the 
tirnal  emergency  that  v.e  are  facing, 
that  are  fast   happening  beyond  our 
are  rapidly  and  deeph;  ?fT°cting  cur 
3  cur  fate.    Nearly  two-thirds  cf  the 
of  the  world  are  at  v.-ar  in  three  con- 
end  the  remaining  cne-th:rd.  includ- 
Ives,  Is  In  some  way  already  involved 
nflict.    No  greater  ordeal  has  aSaicted 
an  race  since  the  dawn  cf  civilization 
which   it   Is  going'  through   now. 
the   democracies  of  Europe  are   al- 
>r  the  iron  heels  of  military  cori- 
And  the  onward  mp.rch  cf  military 
is  proceeding  relentlessly  and  .with 
speed.    Britain  remains  alone  fight- 
antly    against    tremendous    odds    to 
march  and  to  maintain  the  fiame 
in  those  lands  where  western  civ- 
was  born  and  where  it  attained  its 
development.     Libtrty   itself  and  all 
iciples    which    we   ourselves   cherish 
h  i.rc  the  foundations. of  cur  culture 
tical  ideclocy  are  in   the  throes  of 
t  ireatened  with  extincticn  frcm  the 
he  earth. 

nitcd  Stales,  faithful  to  her  tradi- 

I  olicy  of   noninterference   in   the  af- 

other  continents.  fuUc-.ved   a  coiirse 

neutrality  at  the  beginning  cf  the 

not  only  adopted  a  policy  of  noa- 

but.     through    the    Neutrality 

iCd   by  Congress,  took  the  necessary 

ms   to  avoid   incidents  that   might 

into  the  conflict.     Gicdtially,  hcw- 

people  cf  Amer.ca  have  sensed  frcm 

\  of  world  events  a  grave  thrc-'t  upon 

•ity  and  future  welfare  cf  the  West-' 

i.^phere.     They    have   seen   that   the 

conquest  undertaken  by  the  tctali- 

wcrs  is  designed  to  efT.-t  the  dcm- 

of    the   whole  world,    to  "uproot   de- 

wherever  it  may   be  found,  and  to 

he  free  w?.y  cf  life  cf  the  corr.mon 

"  s  program  wa.^  at  first  ccn^ldercd 

nding  to  merit  serious  concern,  but 

for  later  events  have,  prfcven  that 

tors  are  capable  of  achieving  what 

leved  impo.cMble.  and  cvct)  today  are 

a  course  which  clearly  points  to  that 
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WHAT    IS    OC'B    DUTT ? 

nt  Roosevelt,  that  great  and  In- 
.der  With  :.n  unquenchable  Icve  for 
i  liberty,  fully  comprehending  the 
■hich  the  totalitarian  march  of  ccn- 
brought  upon  the  Western  Heml- 
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sphere  and  all  the  Territories  under  the 
American  fir.g.  and  to  democrary  everywhere, 
has  aroused  the  American  pec  pie  to  a  keen 
consciousness  mi  these  dang-rs.  With  the 
approval  of  Congress,  he  has  proclaimed  the 
L'nitcd  States  the  arsenal  cf  democracies 
fighting  to  maintain  their  liberties.  In  a 
recent  address  h^  informed  the  peoples  of 
An-ierica  and  of  the  whole  world  of  the  poli- 
cies which  the  United  States  will  follow"  in 
the  present  emergency  and  tne  reasons  for 
such  policies.  This  address  will  go  down  in 
h  story  as  one  of  the  most  fat-ful  documents 
of 'all  times,  ajid  the  decisic  ns  enunciated 
therein  will.  I  believe,  affect  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  No  one  who  has  real  or  heard  that 
eddress  can  doubt  the  moti\es  of  America. 
No  one  can  question  her  unseliish  devotion  to 
peace  and  democracy. 

Now.  mv  countrymen,  what  of  the  Philip- 
pines? What  is  our  duty  at  present?  What 
line  of  policy  should  we  follow?  What  direc- 
tion Lhould  the  national  efforts  take?  What 
Is  our  stake  in  the  present  war? 

We  owe  loyalty  to  America,  and  we  are 
bound  to  her  bv  bonds  of  everlasting  grati- 
tucle.  Should  the  United  States  enter  the 
war.  the  Philippines  should  follow  her  and 
fi:rht  by  her  side,  placing  at  her  disposal  aU 
ovir  manpov.cr  and  material  rv'sources  to  help 
h.-r  in  achieving  victory,  for  the  cause  for 
Which  America  would  fight  is  our  own  cause. 

OUR    WAR,    TOO 

Tho  United  States  seeks  to  defend  the 
principles  which  we  cherish  and  without 
v,hich  we  could  not  live  f.s  a  free  Nation. 
She  is  striving  to  preserve  liberty  and  de- 
niccracv  and  individual  freedom,  and  these 
are    things   for    which    we.   tjo.    would   fight 

£.rd  die. 

Tho  United  States  is  struq  ;ling  to  prevent 
th?  domination  of  the  world  by  dictators  and 
we     too.   would    fight    end   die    against    such 
masters      The   United  States   wants   to   up- 
hold the  rule  of  rr:ht  and  .usi.ice  in  inter- 
national relations  and  to  safeguard  the  in- 
drpendence  of'  small   nations,  to  free  them 
from  the  fear  cf  Bg<-res5icn  and  subjugaticn 
bv  military  powers,  and  we.  too.  would  fight 
and    cle    to    save    our    country    from    such 
threats  and   perils.     And  se.  if  the   United 
S*at-s  decides  to  enter  this  war.  it  will  be 
our  v/ar  f.s  much  as  the  w  r  of  the  United 
States,  and  her  decision  will  be  cur  drc.ion. 
In  such  event,  she  will  And  all  the  people  cf 
th^  country  to  the  last   nan   on  her  sid?, 
nclr.iig  under  her  bann-r  and   praying   to 
Aln-h-.y  G-d  for  the  victory  of  her  arms. 
0\'r  ftp.ke   m   this  war   is   more  than   the 
c-nt;nucd  existence  cf  denv-crr.cy  and  iiidi- 
vidual   freedom   in   the  wo- Id.     It   is   more 
thrn  the  maintenance  of  a  free  econcmy  and 
frcp  commercial  intercourse  among  nauons, 
and  an  unresimentcd  social  life.    Our  s.ake 
in  this  war  Is  our  own  futtre  independence 
ahd   the   assurance  that   thU   Independence 

mzv  endure.  . 

l"h?ve  endeavored  to  ths  full  measure  of 
our  resources  to  hasten  the  execution  of  our 
national-defense  program  The  United 
States,  I  am  happv  to  inform  you.  is  also 
doing  evervthin^  to  strengt.icu  the  military 
defenses  of  our  country.  I  trust  that  very 
scon  It  Will  be  possible  for  the  Government 
of  The  United  States  to  senM  us  more  planes 
and  more  guns  and  ammurition  to  Increase 
our  power  of  resistance  against  invasion.  We 
only  need  more  equipment  and  more  sup- 
plies, for  we  have  abundant  manpower.  We 
have  strong.  Intelligent  yov.ng  men  who  are 
eager  to  Join  the  ranks  for  cur  defense  and 
to  uphold  the  principles  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  proclaimed  t  >  the  world. 

"THIS     WE    CAN    do" 

For  the  safety  of  our  civilian  population 
I  have.  Jointly  with  the  H  gh  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  In  tha  Phihppines,  es- 


tablished the  civilian  emergency  administra- 
tion and  called  upon  the  men  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  enlist  as  volunteers  to  protec^  our 
homes,  to  track  down  spies  and  saboteur^  and 
to  help  minimize  the  damage  and  destruc- 
tion which  the  enemy  might  inflict  upcii  us. 
I  urge  upon.  0ur  women-the  duty  of  coofJerat- 
ing  in  this  civilian  effort  and  to  train  tpem- 
seives  properly  to  give  first  aid  to;  the 
wounded  and  those  that  may  receive  ipjury 
of  any  sort  by  enemy  action.  c 

These  are  times  of  stress  and  great  d^ng^r. 
Every  Filipino  should  awaken  to  the  realities 
of   the   situation  confronting   us.     Our|  first 
concern  should  be  to  insure  an  adequat*focd 
supply.     The  government   is  trying  tojbuild 
up  stocks  of  food  that   may  be  used  1  o  re- 
lieve   shortages    of    such    commodities.      But 
these   will   not   be    sufficient    if   our    lilies   cf 
communication  with  the  United  Statos  are 
disrupted.    We  can  only  insure  an  adequate 
feed  supply  at  all  times  and  in  any  tmer- 
gency.  by  producing  In  our  country  a;i  our 
reqv>iremcnts.      This    we    can    do.      This    we 
shou'.d  do.    I  call  upon  all  the  people  tci  bcr.d 
their  every  effort  to  Increase  their  prod  ^cticn 
of  food  articles,  particularly  rice  and  corn, 
to   avoid    hunger    and   suffering   amorg   our 
population.    Housewives  should  also  lodk  for- 
ward  to   the   danger   cf   shortage   and,   even 
now.   should   build   up   individual    storks    in 
their  homes  to  meet  their  needs  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  begin  to  avoij  waste  and  econ- 
omize on  these  supplies. 

Labor  and  capital  should  likewise  cifmpre- 
hend  their  duties  and  responsibilities  -In  the 
present  crisis.  They  should  avoid  c  >nflicts 
that  will  stop  production.  Strikes  are  waste- 
ful, and  I  hope  they  will  not  be  resorted  to 
except  in  extreme  cases  and  only  af  teil  giving 
the  agencies  of  the  government  an  cj^portu- 
nity  to  settle  the  controversy.  ? 

GOVERNMENT  IS  ACTING  t 

In  order  to  finance  our  defense  prepa|-ntions, 
1  have  requested  the  President  of  theiUnitcd 
States  to  m.ake  available  to  cur  government 
the  funds  derived  from  the  excise  tax  bn  Phil- 
ippine sugar,  as  well  as  the  funds  accrulnc  to 
cur  Eovernment  from  the  devaluation  of  the 
Amei  lean  dollar.    I  have  assurances  il^.at  this 
reque3t  is  receiving  sym.pcithctic  con?Klera^i°n 
by  the  Amsrican  Government,  and  I  tfust  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  thereqn  in  the 
near  future.     Your  Government  has  jilso  been 
taking  steps  to  obtain   equipment  fand  war 
mr.trrlals  frcm  the  United  States  tjnder  the 
L'nd  Lease  Act.     It   is  my  expectation  that 
supplies  will  be  given  us  through  this  method 
in  increasing  quantities.  | 

The  Commonwealth  Governmentfhas  been 
rorking  in  intimate  ccllaboraticn|v.-ith  tlie 
United  States  High  Commis-icner  afid  Ameri- 
can milit?rj'  and  naval  authorities  in  the 
Philippines  in  relation  to  our  ^  national- 
defense  program,  and  I  wish  to  make  public 
my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  spifit  of  coop- 
eration which  has  been  patent  in  ai  our  deal- 
ings. Above  all.  I  wish  to  expresiour  grati- 
tude for  the  interest  which  Presidfent  Roose- 
velt and  the  American  Government  as  a  whole 
have  shown  in  the  defense  of  the  Philippines. 

QCOTES   ROOSEVELT'S   CU^t, 

I  Wish  to  close  this  address  witi  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt  In  his  proclamation 
declaring  an  unlimited  national 'emergency, 
for  these  words  convey  the  same  c:all  to  duty 
which  I  should  like  to  urge  upoa  my  fellow 
ccuntrvmen:  f 

•T  call  upon  all  loyal  citizens  f  •  •  to 
give  precedence  to  the  needs  of!  the  Nation 
to  the  end  that  a  system  of  government  that 
makes  private  enterprise  possible  may  survive. 
I  call  upon  all  loval  workmen,  a9  well  as  em- 
ployers, to  merge  their  lesser  cjlfferences  in 
the  larger  effort  to  insure  the  survival  of 
the  only  kind  of  government  which  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  labor  or  capital. 


'T  call  upon  loya,l  leaders  and  officials  to 
cooperate  with  the  civilian  delanse  tigenc.es 
to  Insure  cur  Internal  security  against  for- 
eign-directed subversion,  and  to  put  every 
community  in  order  for  the  maximum  pro- 
ductive effort  with  a  minimum  waste  h:  d 
unnecessary  friction. 

'T  call  upon  all  loyal  citizens  to  place  the 
Nation's  needs  first  in  mind  and  In  action  to 
the  end  that  we  may  mobilize  and  have  ready 
for  Instant  defensive  use  all  of  the  physical 
pcwers,  all  of  the  moral  strength  and  all  the 
materials  and  resources  of  this  Nation." 
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Mr.  CuLLiNS.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
notorious  fact  that  because  of  the  lew 
prices  they  have  received  for  their  farm 
products,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
have  suffered  more  than  has  any  other 
class  of  our  people.  Clearly  this  should 
not  be  the  case. 

The  Agricultural  Approptiations  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  a  raembi^r  has 
made  an  effort  to  remedy  this  condition 
and   we  have   succeeded   in   giving   our 
farmers  some  measure  of  relief.     11^- 
lieve  that  that  subcommittee  has  c  :.e 
more  for  the  American  farmer  than  has 
any   other   committee   in   the   House  of 
Representatives,  for  it  hol|ds  the  purso 
strings  and  produces  the.  bills  appropri- 
ating the  funds  which  inakp  possible  cur 
agricultural  activities.    Paitity  payments 
originated  in  that  subcomitiittce.    I  v;as 
cne  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  soil- 
conservation  program.    I  supported  ap- 
propriations   to    remove    iurplus    crops 
from  the  market  so  that  fjarmcis  wotild 
be  able  to  secure  a  reasonable  price  lor 
them,  and  I  helped  obtain  fUrids  to  main- 
tain the  food-stamp  prograffn*. 

This  year  Congress  cn^ttd  a  law  mak- 
ing the  Federal  loan  "valine  of  5  basic 
crops,   including   cotton,   35   percent   of 
parity.    That  was  a  fine  btill  and  it  had 
my  enthusiastic  support.   I  To  some  de- 
gree it  will  do  much  this  yiear  to  remedy 
the  immediate  pUght  of  our  cotton  farm- 
ers, but  it  does  not  provide  a  permanent 
long-range  program  to  re- tore  prosperity 
to  the  agricultural  section^  of  cur  coun- 
try, such  as  Mississippi.    Our  thoughts 
and  plans  must  anticipate  and  deal  with 
the  problems  of  tomorrow  as  well  as  the 
necessities  of  today.     It  appears  to  me 
that  the  making  of  loans  on  cotton  year 
after  year,  as  surplus  afteir  surplus  piles 
up  unsold  in  Government   warehouses, 
contributes  httle  toward  the  solution  of 
our    fundamental    problem,    and.    i..'-    a 
permanent  policy,  will  fail  to  provid'  (  ur 
agricul'ural  seclions  with  that  d'.gree  cf 
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prosperity  so  nece.s.^nry  to  th<'  fcrnrmlc 
Wfll-bein?:  of  cur  country  as  a  whole. 

Wo  car  not  export  in  this  year  ovrr  a 
ni,:i.'Ji  ba.les  of  cotton.  We  cannot  con- 
sume over  nine  or  ten  million  tales  of 
cotton.  Takme  \r.':-  crn.'-idt  raticn  (  ur 
anticipated    crop    ..r:d    (X..-;iisi    .-u:;lu.- 


that  will  lea- 


'.wh  a  swrviu.'- 


t   uu.-> 
W'Th 


year's  crop  of  ab<..ut  4  COO  noo  b-'l. 
this  war  KOing  on — ;i:v:  > '  • -r.  :i  i'  ►'^■'1  — 
our  experts  and  con.sumpuon  will  not 
pri'atly  increaJc,  and  our  surplu.s  will 
continue  to  pile  up  year  after  year,  until 
eventually.  I  fear,  it  will  reach  the  break- 
Inn  point. 

What  is  my  solution  of  thi.';  problem? 
I  say.  get  back  oiir  loreisn  markets,  of 
which  nigh  lanff.s  have  dtpiiVL-d  us 

Fx'end  and  enlarge  the  reciprocal 
tariflf  program  of  our  great  Pre.'^ident  and 
Secretary  of  State,  and  repeal  or  revi--e 
downward  prohibitive  tariffs  which  keep 
out  of  the  United  Sutes  the  products  of 
countries  wishing  to  buy  our  cotton,  but 
unabit  to  obtain  the  dollars  with  which 
to  do  so  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  their  goods  here. 

Prior  tc  1860  Mississippi  was  repardfd 
as  one  of  :he  half  dcz^  n  richest  States  in 
the  Union.  That  v. a-  because  it  raised 
cotton  which  was  sold  all  ovei  (he  worjd. 
Today  it  is  one  of  the  i>oore>t  S^ates  in 
the  Union,  and  that  :>  btra,.--  li.-h 
tariffs  on  the  inriu.^trial  pi(  diKt>  ot  drer 
nations  have  killed  oar  fcrugn  markets. 
We  ra!.-e  the  best  cotton  in  the  v.'  rM, 
and  the  whole  world  wants  to  buv  r. 
Other  nations  cannot  trade  v..:h  u-  a.d 
secure  thi  dollars  witii  \^  r.  ih  •  bi,>  i  ur 
cotton,  h^'wevfr.  nr.U->  w^  m  tu:n  'hc.-: 
with  the;;',  .n.d  biiv  w.-.ar  ih,y  i:i>',.u.  •■. 
Prohib>ti\e  tar::;-  \v;;.rh  h;;V'  -iie  .ilrrt 
cf  subsidizing  ti.c  ii^tiu-  :..il  i  y.i.n  tf 
the  United  States  bv  i  'i^tecling  them 
from  competition  v.  tih  iiv.iu^tiie.s  abioad 
not  only  comix'l  our  a^ricuiuaal  .-eciions 
to  pay  more  for  the  tools  a,. a  i.iiichines 
and  other  product.>>  \\h\ch  :].<.;  u^^'-.  r.ut 
only  destroy  our  a  :;:e;;;;u;:il  Cs-^m 
trade,  but  also  drive  our  fortifin  custom- 
ers to  tlie  necessity  of  thcn-i.--:'i\e'^  erowing 
the  agricultural  products  \\:..ch  iliey 
Otherwise  wcxild  bay  from  us.  Today 
cotLcn  is  grown  and  on  a  lau.ei  .lud 
larger  scale  ea*  ii  \<a:.  ;n  I:a:  a.  m 
Epypt.  in  South  AnioriL-.i.  and  even  m 
Russia  Thi.';  ,<h^'.i!d  rot  be  the  case,  and 
It  would  not  t-e  :f  •■'•'•  r-.:i':r;y^  -.v;-:-  h  want 
cur  cotton  crniid  -'■:!  ';••  ::■  p;  .due-  here 
BO  a>  to  enable  them  ■■'  in;v  :r 

T  --hal!  jpcnscr  ;!:;fi  -v.'t;"':*  !•  .:■ -..'a*:nr. 
ci;  .iting  research  bibcir:.r-rv^'-  to  hnc\  new 
uses  for  cotton  and  t^-  ^'•^••r  prrdiicts 
cf  our  farms  ?r'i  i  r*^*'^  ar.d  'h'^v^'b*  in- 
crease their  (■i>r..'-un);>'iri;  b"';-!  '^^  r*^  nrid 
abroad.  Who  knows.  f(  r  tx  .rr.p-  what 
effeot  It  would  ha\-'  h:ui  ur-xv.  r;,-  r  ^n- 
sumptiOn  i~f  C'-tron  if  ih'>  c:i  Pat;:  r.-opie 
had  had  .i  :t.i>(  r'ab'f  ba-:<  'i^  expfi'm'-nt 
with  cnrtt  n  ;n.<*t  L-<d  nf  coal  tar  :n  rro- 
dU'-.n?  N'v  rn    :'  «   -.a '.v  -yr.'i.t'-c  .-bk.' 

F  :  r-  r;v  v.  ■^^  I  !.av-  believed  the 
f.u:.:ers  rl  t  '.e  reuntiv  si:(.iila  have  equal 
cpn<-)rtuni;y  Vs.tb.  people  res.d.ne  m  cities 

e    i:^-     rf    ekctric 


town.';    ic.    ba'.e 
-r,  a:v:  I  h.\e 


-  ..1.  i..i.;i 


that 
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-de.b  Gavernr.:!  r.t  to 
n:>p:npnaie  and  lend  to  cooperatives. 
K-iacd  and  operated  under  Fe.-'eral  su- 
pervision, sufficient  funds  to  enable  them 
to  build  electric  power  lines  into  rural 


distric-;,  A;''rnrd.nc;v  ]  have  cooperated 
\v;'b.  '!'.•■  F^!!aI  Electii ncation  Adminis- 
tra*:rn  p:  Lvain,  I'ariine;  the  fight  in  the 
Agrt.'bt::-  .As  p.-npriations  SubcommJt- 
tee  to  obtain  funds  for  that  agency,  and 
raeh  y-ar  I  have  succeeded  in  having 
til-  :n  ;ncrpasrd.  For  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
'ipoT-.  rrv  :r..  Mm.  the  Agriculture  Appro- 
pnatu.r;-  Suacommittee  increased  the 
amoupt  for  expansion  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation from  $40  000  000  to  $100,000,000. 
Mr.  Haiiv  E.  Slattdv,  the  head  of  the 
K.iiu.  El  ctritication  Administration,  in 
re-p*  :i-»  i  an  inquiry  about  my  record 
on  fu;,t;  ■  .■  I.  •:  itication  said  this  of  me 
m  a  :•  t'-r  da'-  r;  Jalv  1'    l['i\: 

I  can  tay  Irom  my  ov-u  kiiowledge  that 
Congressman  Collins'  attitude  toward  the 
rural  electriflcation  prcgiam  has  been  very 

f:;end!y  .or!  very  favoratle.  "^ 

I  have  always  been,  and  I  am  now.  In 
favor  of  every  proposal  which  would  en- 
able the  citizens  of  our  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  communities  to  obtain-  electric 
po  A-  r  for  the  smallest  possible  cost.  And 
in  *h  ;r  connection  I  have  voted  for  every 
bib  and  every  appropriation  enlarging 
'  the  field  of  operations  of  the  Tennessee 
V.  ">  V  Authority.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
IJ.  Ia40.^  Mr.  David  Lilienthal,  Chairman 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  made 
this  very  generous  statement  to  me: 

Vcu  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

project  for  many  years;   In  fact,  long  before 

I  had  anything  to  do  with  this  project;  and 

since  the  crratlon  of  T  V.  A   in  1930  you  have 

been  most  helpful  in  the  halls  cf  Congress 

and  in  your  counsel  to  us  in  us  enlargement 

imd  development.     •     •     •     I  wUl  tell  you 

frankly.   Congressman   Collins,   that   I   have 

!    never   ccme   in  contact   with  one   who  more 

'   eloquently    espcuicd    a    desire    for    securing 

]   electricity  for  T   V.  A. 

I  It  is  with  great  pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  add  to  my  remarks  a  very  fine  letter  that 
I  reeeived  on  June  14  from  Hon.  Cl.\rence 
CwNo.N'.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 

on  ^  ptctii'p.'p  Appropriations.        ' 
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House  of  Repkesentatives. 
I  Washington,  D.  C,  J^lne  14.  1941. 

Hon.  Ross  A.  Collins. 

'    Member,  Agriculture  Department  Ap- 
pripriations  Subcommittee, 
House  of  Reprcseitativcs. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Devr  Ro&j:  I  have  already  thanked  you 
personally  for  the  great  he  p  you.iis  a  member 
of  the  Agnctiliure  Apprcpriations  Subcom- 
mittee, have  given  to  the  f  irmjrs  of  the  coun- 
try. I  feel,  however,  I  should  write  you  and 
e.xpress  my  further  appreciation  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  farmers  everywhere  for  your 
untiring  efforts  to  give  thorn  a  pri^ie  for  tbeli 
crops  that  approximates  parity.  , 

The  passage  today  of  the  loan  bill,  which 
ycu  and  I  have  advocated  as  a  temporary 
measure  for  many  ye:u^  and  which  we  helped 
to  pass,  may  be  of  some  t)enefit.  However,  I 
Veb  ■  e  -b..-  the  great  drive  we  are  making 
f  r  lie  t- tense  of  the  ccur.try  wUl  give  to 
.  ners  a  much  larger  pr  ce  for  their  cotton 
a;. a  other  products  than  they  would  receive 
through  Gcvernment  loai;s.  I  do  know  that 
the  funds  that  ycu  anc.  I  and  the  other 
Demccratic  members  of  the  agricultural  ap- 
proprl.ition.s  subccmmittte  have  with  diffl- 
ciiUy  through  the  years  prov;c;ed  ha:e  g.ven 
ar.d  will  continue  to  give  farmers  much  m.ore 
for  their  crops  than  they  would  have  received 
otherwise. 

In  brief,  here  is  what   we   have  done: 

1.  Our  subcommittee  provided  $212,000,000 
for  parity  payments. 


« 


2.  For  agricultural  conservation  payment* 
we  brovided  this  year  approximately  $500,- 
OOO.OOO,  about  $40  000.000  more  tJiau  v.e  ap- 
proj  riated    last   year. 

3.  For  the  removal  of  surplus  farm  pred- 
ucta  we  appropriated  approximaie'y  $225.- 
000.100.  Of  course,  $15O,OCO.OC0  will  be  used 
in  t  be  food-stamp  program,  an  increase  of 
aboijt  $20,000,000  over  the  amount  that  we 
apptcpriatc-d  last  year.  This  Increase  will 
enal  ile  many  more  counties  in  your  State  to 
get   .he  benefits  of  food  stamps. 

4.  Upon  your  motion  in  the  subcommittee, 
rural  electriflcation  appropriations  were  In- 
credied  from  $40,000,000  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  f  100.000,000.  Your  per- 
sist* nt  efforts  to  electrify  farms  of  the  coun- 
Vy  Kith  cheap  electricity  are  well  known  to 
ever  /  Member  of  Congress. 

5.  For  re£.icnal  laboratories  we  appropriat- 
ed 1 3.500,000.  With  that  amctint  we  hope 
thai  new  uses  for  cotton  and  other  agricul- 
tura  1  products  will  be  discovered. 

A  1  in  all  I  know  that  you  have  been  a 
tircl  ess  advocate  for  sgricultural  people.  You 
hav  ■  had  the  vision  to  see  correctly  the  need 
for  :  ncreasing  the  earning  power  of  the  Amer- 
icar  farmer  and  your  efforts  have  met  with 
a  n:  easure  of  success.  I  feel  that  It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  my  feeling  of  appreciation 
beci  usp  like  yours  my  district  Is  largely  made 
up  I  if  splendid  agricultural  people. 
Vt  ith  warm  personal  regards.  I  am, 
Veivy    sincerely. 

Clarence  Cannon, 
I '/i airmail.  Agricultural   Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 
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R  r.  MICHENER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise 
egister  the  protest  of  thousands  of 
fanners  residing  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan  again.st  the 
imiiosition  of  the  49-cent  penalty  on 
exci^s-QUota  wheat  under  fhe  A^ricul- 
turi  1  Adjustment  Act.  \x 

Those  opposing  this  penalty  may  be 
classified  in  two  groups: 

F  j-st.  Farmers  who  have  not  complied 
witli  the  A.  A.  A.  program  and  are  will- 
ing to  forego  benefits  and  subsidies  for 
the  privilege  of  operating  their  own  farms 
in  their  own  way. 

S?cond.  Those  who  have  complied  with 
the  A.  A.  A.  program,  are  receiving  bene- 
fits and  subsidies,  but  protest  against  the 
method  pursued  in  the  placing  of  this 
t)enilty. 

Tpe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
193|  laid  down  a  formula  by  which  a  com- 
pulsory quota  on  the  marketing  of  wheat 
m;*t  be  invoked.  The  penp.lty  for  non- 
con:  pliance,  however,  was  limited  to  15 
cen  s  a  bushel  on  the  excess  wheat. 
Unc  er  that  law  there  was  exempt  to  each 
fari-ier  200  bushels.  This  compulsory 
quo  a  and  penalty  were  never  invoked, 
hcv  ever. 

Tie  act  of  May  26.  1S41,  stipplemented 
by  1  eolations  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  changed  the  exemption 
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from  bushels  to  acres,  making  the  ex- 
emption 15  acres  rather  than  200  bush- 
els. It  also  changed  the  formula. 
Increasing  the  possible  penalty  from  15 
cents  to  49  cents  for  the  year  194L 

When  the  1941  winter-wheat  crop  .was 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1940,  there  was  no 
indication  that  a  marketing  quota  and 
penalty  would  be  put  into  effect;  that  is, 
the  farmers  who  had  not  subscribed  to 
the  A.  A.  A.  program  had  a  right  to  be- 
lieve that  for  the  1941  crop  they  could 
grcv,  harvest,  sell,  and  use  their  wheat  as 
had  always  been  the  custom,  and  tlicy 
acted  accordingly. 

The  farmer  who  complied  v.-ith  the 
prcniram  was  in  exactly  the  same  pcsi- 
ticn.  Ccnsequently  the  act  of  May  26, 
1941,  and  the  Department  regulations 
were,  in  fact,  retroactive;  that  is,  the 
v.heat  had  been  planted  and  the  gather- 
ing time  was  at  hand,  when  the  farmer 
was  startled  by  the  news  that  if  he  had 
planted  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat,  he 
could  not  sell  any  of  his  v.-heat  without 
getting  a  permit  from  th3  local  A.  A.  A. 
agent.  Tiiat  is  not  all.  He  could  not 
feed,  use,  give  away,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  of  his  surplus  wheat  without  get- 
ting a  permit  and  paying  49  cents  a 
bushel  on  every  bushel  theoretically 
produced  above  the  ■  15-acre  limit  or 
else  impounding  the  surplus  under 
A.  A.  A.  direction.  Thcr-'fore,  the  effect 
of  changing  the  exemption  from  200 
bush?ls  to  15  acres  is  if.  ir.  the  fall  of  1940 
the  farmer  planted  17  acres  of  wheat, 
he  is  bound  to  pay  the  penalty  on  the 
average  acreage  yield  of  the  2  excess 
acres,  even  though  he  did  not  harvest 
those  acres. 

Let  me  call  your  atten  ion  to  the  case 
of  cur  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WadsworthI,  a  noncomplier, 
who  planted  more  than  15  acres  in  the 
fall  of  1940.  Shortly  belcre  the  harvest 
time,  a  hailstorm  destro\ed  much  of  his 
crop,  and  the  excess  acrei  ge  was  not  even 
cut.  Yet,  before  he  coild  sell,  feed,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  an«'  of  his  wheat, 
grown  on  his  own  farm,  he  law  required 
him  to  pay  49  cents  a  bus  icl  for  the  acre- 
age on  which  the  whca:  was  not  even 
harvested 

Is  this  fair  procedure? 
Tliere  is  d.fTercnce  of  opinion  among 
the  farmers  as  to  the  deurability,  work- 
ability, and  scundne.ss  of  the  A.  A.  A, 
propram.  Soil  con.servation  is  appioved 
by  all  good  farmers,  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Tcdoral  Govern- 
ment should  subsidize  compilers  for 
properly  farming  and  conserving  their 
soil.  The  farmers  are  rot  agreed  as  to 
production  control. 

However,  the  A.  A.  A.  s  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  policy  has  teen  determined 
upon  and  there  Is  no  possibility  of  re- 
peclmg  the  law  at  this  time. 

The  most  reLef  that  can  be  hoped  for 
is  elimination  of  the  49-cent  penally  on 
the  1941  crop  and  the  restoration  to  the 
farmer  of  the  right  to  use  wheat  grown 
on  his  own  farm  for  seec,  and  to  feed  his 
own  stock  and  poultry.  Such  amend- 
ments to  the  law  are  in  the  process  of 
consideration  in  the  Congress,  and  1  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  this  limited 
relief  will  be  given,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  o.  Agriculture. 


Regardless  of  their  attitude  toward  the 
A.  A.  A.  program,  all  thinking  farmers 
must  agree  that  it  was  unfair,  undemo- 
cratic, and  un-American  to  change  the 
law  between  planting  time  ai^  harvest- 
ing time.  Common  decency  aiid  fairness 
rebel  against  changing  the  riles  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  ; 

I  have  no  sympathy  withy  the  argu- 
ment that  these  wheat  fanners  voted 
this  penalty  and  marketing'  quota  on 
themselves.  Yes.  the  law  pfovides  for 
an  election,  but  that  means  3  fair  elec- 
tion, with  the  electors  fully  aflvised  con- 
cerning the  matter  upon  which  they  are 
to  vote.  Was  that  done  in  l^e  present 
case?  Well,  let  us  see.  The  Jaw  provid- 
ing the  49-cent  penalty  becartie  effective 
on  May  26,  1941.  Five  dayfe  later,  on 
May  31,  1S41.  the  election  \^as  held  in 
every  wheat-producing  ccuiity  in  the 
United  States.  Is  there  anyone  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  all  these  farmers  were 
fully  advised  during  this  5-ciay  period? 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  juit  tloes  not 
make  sense.  [ 

Then  again,  were  all  of  the  wheat- 
producing  farmers  of  the  c(puntry  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  this  electidn.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  plac4  a  49-cent 
penalrj'  on  surplus  wheat?  ^he  answer 
is  that  they  were  not.  Even?the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  were  changed  in  the 
1941  law  and  accompanying  depart- 
mental regulations. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that 
the  average  farmer  abhors,  ^t  is  subter- 
fuge, deceit,  and  half  truths.;  He  is  will- 
ing to  meet  any  issue  head-on.  He  is 
honest  himself  and  he  does  not  relish 
beinp  taken  for  a  ride  by  sh^ev.d  propa- 
gandists, whether  they  are  found  in  the 
A.  A.  A.  or  elsewhere.  He  is  .-often  called 
a  kicker  and  ore  hard  to  satisfy.  Well, 
who  would  not  kick  under  "such  treat- 
ment? When  the  independence  is  legis- 
lated and  administered  out  cJf  the  farmer 
the  independence  of  the  R^ublic  is  in- 
deed imperiled.  [ 

The  general  leeling  of  the  farmers  of 
Michigan  with  reference  to, this  49-cent 
penalty  perhaps  finds  best  expression  in 
my  home  county  of  Lenawee. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
counties  in  the  United  States,  made  up 
of  family-sized  farms  wit|>  diversified 
crops,  for  soil  conservation  in  crop  rota- 
tion was  participated  in  loi^  before  soil 
conservation  in  Washington  was  ever 
dreamed  of.  These  f armersiare  not  radi- 
cal, and.  generally  speaking. jthere  is  little 
distinction  between  farm  |tcr  ants  and 
farm  owners.  All  of  these  jfarmers  rep- 
resent our  highest  type  df  citizen.  I 
make  these  observations  to  show  the 
background  of  the  people  of  this  particu- 
lar county. 

So  incensed  aie  the.se  farmer.:  over  the 
imposition  of  this  49-cent4  penalty  and 
inability  to  feed  or  use  wh^at  grown  on 
their  own  farms  that  a  large  mass  meet- 
ing was  recently  held  on  th«  fair  grounds 
at  the  county  seat.  Moije  Ihan  2.500 
farm.ers  were  piesent.  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting  as 
follows:  .  I 

To    the    Congress    of   the    U:\Ucd    States    of 
America 

Whereas  the  American  whfat   farmers  i.re 
,  suffering  an  Invasion  of  thcif  constitutional 
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that   whenever 


rights  and  privileges  at  the  hands  of  iho 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration;  and 

Whereas  the  wheat-marketing-quota  ref- 
erendum was  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
prevented  the  farmer  from  freely  exercising 
his  elective  franchise  and  denied  to  him  the 
right  to  express  his  wishes  In  relation  iheieto. 
with  the  result  that  the  Wheat-growing 
farmer  Is  n'^w  being  most  unjttslly  pcnaU/pd 
for  doing  that  which  he  had  la  right  to  do, 
and  is  being  deprived  of  his  property  witlv 
out  due  process  of  Iriw  and  In  qlrrct  violation 
cf  his  constitutional  rights  tnd  privilegf's; 
and  i 

Whereas  an  appeal  to  the  cctins  would  not 
give  an  effective  remedy,  due  Ho  dilays  Inci- 
dent  to   court   procedure:    Therefore 

Tlie  undersigned  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statos  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  remove  the  m.^rketlng 
penalties  on  the  products  of  American  agri- 
culture and  to  reiitore  to  kbe  Am?rlcan 
farmer  a  free  market.  I 

In  addition.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  peti- 
tion embodying  the.se  resolutions,  signed 
by  more  than  1,000  representative  dirt 
farmers  of  Lenawee  Countj.  I  am  filing 
these  petitions  with  the  Congress  and 
having  them  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  consideration. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  dated  at 
Detroit,  July  22.  is  as  foll0w$: 

Detroit,  July  22  — A  regiohal  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  LAdmlnistratloa 
said  here  last  ni^ht  that  pn^t^s  over  wh.'at 
quotas  and  regulations  arose  jrom  n^isunder- 
standing«  or  came  from  area^  heavily  popu- 
lated by  farmers  of  German  atcestry 

In  a  talk  broadcast  from  Detroit.  Harry  N. 
Schooler,  director  cu  the  A.  A.  A.'s  north  cen- 
tral region,  asserted: 

■'It   is   significant   to   note 

Sherds  a  concentration  of  fbrmers  cf  Ger- 
nan    ancestry    cne    finds    this    a£;itation    to 
verthrow  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
J-iculture.  ' 

"Farmers  who  are  influenced  by  their  own 
economic  welfare,  who  are  free  of  political 
prejudice  and  foreign  entanjicmcnt,  are  In 
complete  accord  with  the  whaat-control  pro- 
gram." ' 

This  regional  director.  Harry  N. 
Schooler,  is  clearly  unfit  for  the  position 
which  he  occupies.  Imagine  a  man  of 
this  type,  in  these  days  of  Btre.-  rr.ukmg 
so  unnecessary,  unreasonable.  ;  ;.n  ao  o- 
lutely  false  an  assertion  in  a  radio  broad- 
cast, which  the  people  have  a  richt  to 
assume  wao  made  by  autholity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  whose  repre- 
sentative he  is.  Possibly  there  are  some 
farmers  of  German  ancestry  who  are  not 
in  agreement  with  this  particular  law. 
yet  for  an  cfScial  of  the  Government  to 
charge  that  these  protests  "came  from 
areas  heavily  populated  by  farmers  of 
Germ:an  ancestry"  and  that  '"it  is 
significant  to  note  that  whenever  'hce 
is  a  concentration  of  farmers  0^  German 
ancestry  one  finds  this  agitation  to  over- 
throw the  work  of  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture,"  shows  clearly  that  the  offi- 
cial is  attempting  by  innuendo  to  charge 
these  farmers  with  being  unpatriotic. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  charge  that  "farmers 
who  are  influenced  by  their  own  eco- 
nomic welfare,  are  free  of  poUtical  preju-> 
dice  and  foreign, entanglement,  are  in 
complete  accord  with  the  wheat-control 
program."  This  Mr.  Schooler  is  an  insult 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  German  descent.  He 
plainly  indicates  that  one  v  l-o  d.::ig;.:s 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  C0X(;KE>SI()XAL  nKconr) 


v.i'h  arv  !;rA  r  r  irulation  ■.  h  .h  '1  •  D^^- 
p.ir'nifr.t  i.i  A^;:  ;/;ire  .sponsors  is  un- 
A.-uTican,  a:. J  .^-  :i,:lacnced  by  "foreicn 
en  anKlement"  and  is  opposed  to  A   A  A 


rt  .:;mentat.rM    b.  ciU-^'-    of    h!>    G»*;:r.an 

Bi\  ■  siry. 

I  cannot   find  ianguace  too  strong  to 
C(  :idemn  such  an  unjustified  course  en 

the  part  cf  any  official  or  representative 
of  our  Government.  If  the  tin^.  has 
come  when  the  farmers  of  the  Nct;;uii 
cannot  meet  in  public  assembly  and  ex- 
press their  wv-x  -  c  !■■  •  :  p.int;  the  opera- 
tion of  a  la  A  i  a,-,. 'Ai  by  tht  ;r  represent- 
atives, affectinc  their  own  farm.-  and 
their  manner  of  life,  then  indeed  th-'  days 
of  the  Republic  are  numb^Trd.  then  the 
con5titutional  right  ■  f  ;v  "iticn  is  a 
mockery.  I  call  upon  th-^  D^  partmcnfof 
Apriculture  to  take  proper  action-in  the 
Schcoii-r  ca.'^e. 

In  conclusion  I  ran  a v- '..!>•  tlv  v  h»  at 
farmers  of  t!>'  X.iUC'n  t;.a'  ih.;i  }^p;e- 
stntatives  in  C'^rn:  <  ..>  ruf  na^-i-.'n'u  u>Iy 
tiying  to  s(,r.  ■  'lieir  i;i(  i)hni,  uiid  I  want 
to  a.-i.'^ur-  my  fvn  con.-titiient.s  that  I  am 
doing,  ar.ti  w,;!  d  >,  p-.twrhin::  I  can  to 
elimina--  'h-'  iniu>t;co  ot  'his  unfair  49- 
cent  whtat  penal'v  \\h:cn  thr  D  ,ai:.- 
m'-!:t  :-  n.w  mvrk  ne  on  th-    lu41  ^:{  p. 


Accomplishments  of  FaiTn  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Washington 


EXiENSIDN  OF   IU:\L\RK: 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

'If     \VASH:.N...T(,N 

IN   THK   }lO\:-b:  Cf    RFrHE>FM.\i:vES 


Wfd::t\di;ij   Ji^y  20.  1941 


Mr     I^AVY      Mr.    Spe-K-r.    my    con- 
Rie.ssionii.  (li-Tict  consists  of  eight  ooun- 
ti'^'^  loca''d   ;n   ih-  nnrthrastern  sectii^n 
Wash:nc*on.      The^o 
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ccunties  are  .>-:p  >:,i:>'  p.  •  i  Oreille  Sto- 
vn<  Ferry,  L.acuin.  Douglas.  Okanogan. 
nr.  '  Chelan. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
pcrple  living  in  the.Ne  counties,  all  except 
Spokane,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
in  one  county.  Chelan,  the  principal  crop 
produced  is  apples.  Tliis  county  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  apple-producing  county 
in  America,  and  the  congressional  dis- 
■^  trict  as  a  whole  produces  more  commer- 
c'al  appbs  than  any  other  congressional 
disfrict  In  the  entire  Nation. 

4Ci::cULTCR£  H.VS  SUlFiRED  TKt.MINDOUS  LOSSES 
S.INCE   THE   I,.\ST    WORLD    W.^R 

_  In  ccmmcn  w;  h  a;i  a-n.ui'ura!  .:-,  c- 
tfors  in  Amt:.va.  the  larnurs  m  n  v  d  .<- 
trict  have  seen  conditions  go  from  b  ui  to 
wcrse.  Th^n-  ;-r.-  fought  or-  '.l  -  r,  i'd- 
verse  condition^.  ....ways  n\  :hv  h~y  tluu 
the  next  season  wuuiu  bt  btt  -  r  Na;,,!>> 
has  br,  :-  k.r-.d  »  ncu=i:i  \r  t!>:n,  arivi  n;o. 


ductur.  iwv  btH  n  abu'.ul\:i'.  b','  'he  * 
economy  has  bi  on  !-o--t 
suited  in  riiN^-;. ;    t  ) 


:n 


uofa:r  anu  r^- 
he   f.iim  c\wu-r.s. 


Ai  a  resui'  c:  a;;  ih;>   aciualiy  th 


ct 

-  ij     \  t. 


■inds 

•l^ar   w<:c   opoiat.d  by  o\\:>:-5 
.i^o  are  today  o^Ataud  by  •<.::- 


an'.s.  I  onci  h'-; 
few  ird.\id;:a:- 
incr'-'C^'-'  d  a'  a:i 

Hr:  p  FF.    M  T!ir  T\r 


i:r!L.-  :n   "he  hands  of  a 
nr.  i   corporations   have 
a!r.rrr:ina  rate. 
M  srrrr.TTY  .^dministhation 

In  i>:  t-nt  years  thert  have  been  numer- 
cu.-.  at'umpts  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  the  farmers"  problems, 
reduce  farm  tenancy,  and  increase  farm 
ownership.  Much  effective  work  has  been 
done  ar.d  r.:.;ch  good  has  been  accom- 
{:;i.-l>jci  Th'  le  is  one  agency  that  has 
r.ad'-  a  rtoau  of  accomplishment  that  is 
worthy  of  special  note,  and  that  is  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  By  this 
I  do  net  intend  to  in  any  way  minimize 
•':.  •  X 'Optionally  splendid  woik  that  has 
':  ■  r.  done  and  is  being  done  by  other 
G  V  inment  agencies  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  because  just  at  this  time 
several  other  branches  of  the  Gcvern- 
m.ent  are  doing  a  magnificent  job.  I  par- 
ticularly refer  to  seme  of  the  agencies 
under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

SOME   OF   THE   F.\CTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  broadly  speaking,  the 
gains  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  terms  of  money,  living/standards, 
and  capacity  for  self-suppo^r  made  dur- 
ing 1940  by  handicapped  and  low-income 
farm  people  present  a  most  interesting 
and  promising  piciure. 

In  my  district  in  1940  there  were  969 
active  standard  rehabilitation  borrowers 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  The  average 
borrower  earned  a  net  income  of  S395 
durin?  the  year  as  compared  with  S666  in 
the  year  before  he  became  a  borrower 
frcm  Farm  Security.  In  other  words,  he 
increa.-cd  his  annual  net  income  by  34 
percent.  This  percentage  as  applied  to 
the  whole  nu.mber  of  borrowers  means  a 
to' a!  antvMl  income  increase  of  $221,387 
i>  I  t;-.  'j-;y  families.  This  increase  nat- 
urally reflects  itself  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  merchants,  business,  and  professional 
people  living  .in  ttie  district,  as  well  as 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
frirmers. 

UNUSUAL  RECORD  OF   RFKAY.MENTS   MADE 

So,  frequently  persons  who  criticize  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  either  do 
:    •  I-:;.'  w  the  basis  upon  which  it  func- 
tions or  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.     All  Farm 
Security  assistance  is  in  the  nature  of 
loans,  marie  upon  a  basis  that  insures 
their  ultimate  repayment.    It  is  not  char- 
ity, subsidy,  nor  Government  donations, 
and   the   borrowers   in    my   district   are 
rapidiy  repaymg  these  loans.    The  total 
leans  made  in  my  district  at  the  end  of 
1940  ajnounted  in  all  to  the  sum  of  $2.- 
496.600.  and  although  m.uoh  of  this  money 
does  not  fall  due  for  4  cr  5  years,  there 
has  already  been  repaid  to  ihe  Govern- 
ment the  enormous  sum  of  $1,518  835.    I 
do  net  knew  what   better  evidence  one 
couid  ask  as  definite  proof  that  here  is  a 
prccram  rhat  is  really  working  and  really 
lieipm^  the  farmer  who  needs  help.    The 
funds  that  are  loaned  to  the  farmers  do 
no:  c  me  a-  d.rect  appropriations  out  of 
ti^.o  Fcd-ral  Tr-asiuy.  but  they  are  funds 
ad var.ced  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Co:porata-!i.    The  repayment  record,  ac- 
con-.pani.  d  by  tio:  marvelous  results  ob- 
tained  ir.   L-'.';;::o   nev  hope  to  hopeless 
faimers,  and  ;r.  la.Aj-.s;  their  standard  of 
living  from  a.-;  txtremely  low  standard. 
•n  ttiany  ;r:,-'anoi  a  to  more  nearly  an  av- 
t: a^e  Anv  :  ;can  ^'andard,  justify  the  ccn- 


cltision    that    the    program    should    be 
substantially  expanded. 

'  FAEMERS  ENTITLED   TO   ADEQUATE    CREDIT 

4lr.  Speaker,  we  all  know,  of  course, 
that  the  major  cause  of  the  farmers'  trou- 
blefe  through  the  years,  and  even  now,  is 
th(  inadequate  and  unfair  price  for  his 
prciduct.  when  the  price, he  receives  for 
hid  crops  is  compared  to  the  prices  he 
miist  pay  for  the  things  he  must,  of  ne- 
ceiity,  buy.  When  you  add  to  this  dis- 
pajity  a  high  rate  of  interest  on  his  in- 
del^tedness,  and  then,  with  many  of  the 
pcir  farmers,  a  total  denial  of  credit,  it 
is  4asy  to  see  why  we  have  met  with  so 
much  ruin  and  the  accompanying 
mi|ery. 

When  the  repayment  record  which  I 
ha-e  just  cited  in  my  district  is  consid- 
ered. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  honesty  and 
inc  ustry  of  those  needy  farmers  who  were 
"heped  through  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
miiistration  program,  and  it  is  proof 
thit  they  are  getting  back  on  their  feet 
anij  becoming  permanently  self-support- 
ing .  The  success  of  this  program  is  not 
ba.  cd  alone  upon  the  financial  credit  ex- 
ter  dcd.  but  also  upon  the  advice  and 
tec  mical  assistance  and  guidance  given 
In  sound  farm  and  home  management, 
wh  ch  are  such  very  important  factors. 

A  S    EXA&IPL£    OF    IMPROVED    CONDITIONS    ON 
THE  FARM 

During  1940  the  average  farm-Security 
far  lily  in  my  district  produced  $192 
wooth  of  goods  for  heme  consumption,  as 
conpared  with  $138  before  they  came 
int )  the  F.  S.  A.  program.  This  produce 
for  farm  use  included  276  gallons  of  milk 
per  family;  305  pounds  of  meat;  and  316 
qusrts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  canned 
for  the  winter.  Now  this  increased  pro- 
du(  tion  of  food  did  not  in  any  way  add 
to  the  commercial  markets,  since  none 
of  it  was  offered  for  sale.  It  simply 
memt  a  better  diet,  better  health  and  a 
risiig  standard  of  living  for  these  faml- 
bes , 

FARM -DEBT   ADJUSTMENT 

In  many  instances  in  my  district  where 
far^n  security  has  come  into  the  picture 
and  helped  work  out  the  problems  of  the 
faijner  who  was  deserving  and  yet 
ne^ed  help,  it  was  found  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  he  was  carrying  a  debt  bur- 
deii  which  created  an  impossible  situa- 
t»oA  for  him.  In  cases  such  as  these,  the 
farjner  and  his  creditors  w  ere  brcueht  to- 
get|ier  and  the  entire  situation  was 
fratikly  and  fully  discussed,  and  with  rare 
exceptions  the  creditors  usually  agreed 
to  Arrange  a  scale-down  of  the  obliga- 
tioas,  and  in  seme  instances  I  know 
wh(  re  the  amount  ran  as  high  as  60  per- 
cen:  of  the  total  debt.  With  refinancing 
from  P.  S.  A.  on  a  low  interest  rate,  im- 
mei  lately  a  new  promise  of  hope  and  ac- 
tua  accomplishment  carfe  into  the  life 
of  t  le  particular  farmer  involvec  and  his 
fan:ily.  The  adjustm.ent  was  on  a  basis 
that  he  could  work  out.  The  farmer  was 
savtd  from  foreclosure  and  the  creditors 
received  ca.sh  payments  for  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  a  worthless  debt. 

Itt  connection  with  debt  adjustment  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  debt 
adjiistments  in  my  district  negotiated  for 
the  farm.ers  up  to  and  including  the  year 
1940  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $1,623,588. 
Thi|  represents  a  scaledown  of  40  3  per- 
In  other  words,  creditors,  who  in 
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many  instances  would  havexKotten  little 
or  nothing,  realized  approximately  60 
cents  on  each  dollar  that  was  due  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  debtors,  who 
through  F.  S.  A.  dischaiged  their  obliga- 
tions on  this  basis,  took  on  new  obliga- 
tions bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  with 
fixed  periods  of  payments.  They  were 
encouraged  and  directed  by  representa- 
tives of  F.  S.  A.,  and  took  new  courage 
and  a  new  lease  on  life.  From  what  I 
have  stated,  remarkable  progress  is 
shcv/n  to  have  been  made.  As  another 
result  of  these  debt  adjustments  $5,576 
in  back  taxes  has  been  paid  to  local 
governmental  agencies. 

THE    FARM    SECXHrrT    PROGRAM    SHOULD    EE 
EXTENDED 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  969  ac- 
tive rehabilitation  loans  in  my  district, 
there  are  today  1.880  farm  families  in 
my  congressional  district  who  are  eligible 
and  in  general  need  of  rehabihtation 
loans,  but-  they  are  imable  to  get  credit 
because  cf  the  limited  funds  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  for  this  service. 

Where  a  practical,  sensible,  and  worlh- 
whiie  program  has  gone  forward  as  has 
the  farm-security  program  in  my  dis- 
trict, it  would  s^em  shortsightedness  not 
to  allow  it  to  expand  to  the  maximum 
to  meet  the  existing  needs.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  we  realize  that  in  the 
end  there  will  be  practically  no  financial 
loss  to  the  Federal  Governm.ent,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  these  hundreds  of  fami- 
lies, or  hundreds  of  thou,sands  through- 
out the  Nation,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  a  genuine  and  fundamental 
••first  line  of  defense."  The  piogram 
causes  us  to  realize  fully  and  completely 
that  after  all.  our  democracy  exists  for 
the  service  it  can  render  its  citizenship, 
rather  than  the  citizen  existing  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Government.  In 
other  words,  it  Is  a  very  beautiful  and 
practical  illustration  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  philosophy  of  government  and 
the  Hitler  ••new  order." 
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In  the  Middle  Bast,  and  by  his  successor, 
Gen  C  J  E  Auchinleck.  to  the  effect  th.<»t. 
to  accomplish  the  complete  and  final  defeat 
of  Germany.  American  troc^s  must  be  dis- 
patched to  this  hemisphere 

Ajked  in  a  hurried  interview  If  he  agreed 
with  the  view  the  two  Brlti*  generals  voicrd 
to  the  press.  General  de  (iaulle  said  cate- 
goricariV  that  he  did. 

Addressing  a  French  gathering  here.  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  remarked  tjiat.  contrary  to 
Adolf  Hitlers  expectations.  America  was  tak- 
ing an  increasing  part  in  tpe  European  war 
and  was  new  ••marching  I  straight  toward 
inter\"ention  "  j 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  despatch 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday: 

DE  CAITLLE  SFXS  UNITED  STATES  ENTRY — BACKS 
BRITISH  EAST  ARMY  CHlEfS  \TZW  ON  NEED  OP 
OUR    TROOPS 

Beirut.  Leeanon,  July  28. — General  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  leader  of  the  Free  French,  before 
leaving  here  today  for  Damascus,  indorsed 
the  opinion  previously  expressed  by  Gen.  Sir 
Archibnld  Wavell.  former  British  commander 
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Mr.  SHANLLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  War  Veieraiis  of  the  United 
States,  through  its  national  commander, 
Attorney  Fred  S.  Harnis.  of  Meriden. 
Conn.,  in  my  own  district,  presented  the 
American  leadership  award  of  the  organ- 
ization to  Wendell  Willkie  on  Saturday. 
June  23.  I  am  taking  advantage  of  my 
unanimous  consent  to  msert  the  speech 
of  presentation  of  Coinmander  Harris 
and  the  speech  of  accejJtance  by  the  re- 
cipient, the  Honorable  Wendell  L.  WiUkic. 

ACCEPTANCE    SPEECH Otm    fKrEDCM     AT     STAKE, 

SAYS    HON.    WENDELli  L     WltLKTE 

I  am  very  proud  to  rective  this  award.  I 
am  very  proud  of  all  the  veterans  of  the  last 
war.  In  view^of  the  di^iUubioument  that 
came  to  us  in  the  years  lof  depression  and 
false  political  leadership  jtfcUowing  the  last 
war.  11  might  well  have  been  that  it  would 
have  been  the  soldiers  of  t^t  war  that  today 
would  be  leading  Americ^  to  Isolation  and 
defeatism.  I  am  very  proud  that  It  is  the 
leaders  of  the  organizatickis  of  the  soldiers 
ol  the  last  war  that  are  jleading  us  to  'he 
other  path,  to  the  path  jthat  will  preserve 
liberty.  ( 

I  am  greatly  conccmedj  about  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty.  As  a; matter  cf  fact.  I 
know  that  in  bestowing  this  award  upcn  me 
that  you  have  not  don^  it  as  a  personal 
tribute.  You  have  done  It  as  a  recognition 
cf  your  belief  in  the  thtnjgs  that  I  have  ad- 
vocated. 

Liberty  Is  a  passion  with  me.  It  is  the 
obsession  of  my  life.  As  ^  boy  I  fought  for 
the  right  of  men  to  organize  in  the  labor 
unions  In  the  early  twehtieg  I  gavo  myself 
to  the  struggle  against  thbse  who  were  seek- 
Ing  to  impose  upon  ourjminorlty  groups  a 
restnctlcn  in  their  liberties;  and  in  the 
thirties  I  fought  with  al^  the  force  of  my 
being  agnlnst  what  I  thfcught  v.-cre  unfair 
and  discriminatory  and  punitive  impositions 
upon  the  free  enterprises  cf  me».  And  liow 
I  am  happy,  in  the  forties,  to  be  Joined  -vlth 
you  men  in  fighting  for  ipe  liberty  of 'free- 
men everywhere. 
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But  we  shall  not  pjt-^serve  thl*  l:;^  -^v 
through  wlshftU  thinking  We  shall  at 
preserve  this  liberty  throueb  toasting  about 
the  strength  of  Uie  United  States  We  will 
preserve  tins  liberty  11  w«  are  willing  to 
m.ike  the  sacrilices  necessaiy  to  preserve  it 
and  we  exercise  the  mental  arqulpment  of  this 
country  to  see  that  those  sqicrlflccs  are  made 
effective  I 

I   retd   in   the  paper  yesflerday  where   the 
President  t^id   that   the   Uliited   States   was 
far  short  in  lis   production!  of  explasives  as 
compared  with  the  production  of   those  in- 
struments   such    a^    rifles    <(khich    use    those 
explosives.     I    hopt^    his    statement    did    not 
mean  all  that   It   implied   ♦r  it  then  would 
meiUi  that  our  defense  orgaiilzatlon  has  been 
a    failure.     But    it    means   4^uch    more   than 
that      It  al5o  means  that  Jiot   tomorrow,  or 
the  next  day.  but  at  once,  liiat  the  Presldi  nt 
should  appoint  one  man  r(|sponsible  to  him 
with  ftill  authority,  in  charge  of  our  defeiise 
program.     All   of  this   to   dhe   end   thnt   our 
production  may  be   coordinated,  planes  and 
tanks    and    guns    and    amniunition    may    be 
simultaneously   produced.     It   does   no   good 
to  produce  an  airplane  If  tx.  the  same  time 
yoti  have  not  completed  the  building  of  the 
guns  that  go  with  that  airplane,  and  it  does 
no  good  to  produce  the  planes  and  the  giins 
unless  you  simultaneously  produce  the  pow- 
der and  the  shells,  and  all  of  those  together 
are  no  good  unless  you  trtln  a  pilot  at  the 
same  time. 

My  fellow  veterans,  our  very  freedom  18 
at  stake  We  have  been  extremely  fortunate 
that  our  delays  have  not  already  brotight  us 
to  grief.  Everwne  who  understands  the 
problem  at  all  knows  thKt  our  race  with 
Hitler  is  a  race  of  production  I  ho}->e  that 
by  constant  reiteration,!  can  convince  my 
fellow  countrymen  that  we  cannot  h.Tve 
peace  nor  can  we  have  liberty  as  long  as  Hitler 
.sur\ives.  Nur  can  we  dtfleat  the  forcos  of 
nazi-lsm  except  by  out-producing  the  N.TZis. 
Tlie  time  for  speeches  and  politics  and  for 
economic  and  social  th'^orles  on  the  part  of 
those  handling  our  defense  Is  overpassed. 
The  time  for  work  and  <rrgan:r^tlon  is  over- 
due. We  want  production  and  we  want  pi-o- 
duction  coordiiiated.  And  we  can  only  do 
that  by  putting  into  effect  the  fundamental 
principles  cf  organization  With  one  responsi- 
ble head. 

For  more  than  a  year  I' have  been  saying 
to  my  fellow  countrjmen  only  the  productive 
tan  be  rtrong.  only  the  strong  can  be  free. 
I  hope  to  say  that  so  many  times  plus  the 
fact  that  we  may  organize  our  defense  sys- 
tem along  these  funderaental  lines,  that  they 
Will  become  accomplishments,  because  only 
thus,  my  fellow  ccinrades  of  the  last  war, 
can  America  come  through  in  this  present 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

PF.ESENTATION  ADDKFSS  BT  NVHONAl  COMM'VrrR 
FRm    S     HARBTS 

We  are  gathered  here  to  do  honor  to  a 
great  Aracric.in  citizen,  a  man  whose  name 
has  become  a  synonym  to  all  the  world  for 
courage,  determination,  and  a  de*p  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  waj-s  of  democracy.  Actually, 
of  course,  Wendell  Willkie  has  honored  us — 
every  one  of  us  in  thl?  place  and  every  person 
In  the  United  States. 

He  has  honored  us  l^rst  of  all  by  slicking 
to  b:s  principles.  He  believe.?  In  being 
honest — honest  with  himself  and  honest  with 
his  couniiy.  A  lesser  man  would  have  done 
things  differently.  A  lester  man  would  have 
made  political  capital  out  of  differences  cf 
opinion  concerning  Amerl<Ian  defense  policies 
during  a  ccimpaign  for  the  Presidency  A 
leaser  man  would  have  sought  personal  gain 
and  personal  glory.  A  lesser  man  would  have 
appealed  to  prejudice  and  intolerance  But 
V.'endeU  Willkie  could  not  do  tho.'e  thir.gs 
and  remain  an  honest  man  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  understands  the  words. 

And  in  acting  and  speaking  and  working  as 
he  did,  Wendell  Willkie  became  a  shining 
symbol  of  democracy  at  Ite  best.    In  a  world 
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grown  cynical  and  weary,  in  a  »\.rlcl  where 
hatred  and  bitterne-'s  and  cloubt  were  e.itii.g 
like  evil  acids  Into  the  soul<  of  men — In  that 
Wurid  his  example  came  jike  a  welcnir.p  in- 
spiration fcr  us  all.  I  do  not  think  I  •  x- 
asgerate  when  I  say  that  his  story,  wniten 
In  the  history  books  of  tomorrow,  will  have 
a  profound  and  lmp<irtant  influence  on  the 
youth  cf  America  and  the  world 

During  the  election  campaign  M.-  W;Ukle 
spokp  out  ^trcn(;;ly  against  tbo<;e  fal.'^  Anieu- 
cans  who  were  seeking  to  stir  up  religious 
prejudice,  racial  Intolerance,  and  group  mis- 
understanding He  repudiated  the  support  of 
the  element*  which  were  trying  to  divide  ns 
Into  isolated  groups,  each  s^u-plcious  ol  the 
other  and  each  eternally  quarrehng  with  the 
Other,  and  with  all  the  force  at  hl.«  comma.nd 
he  warned  u.<  again  and  aaam  cf  this  peril 
to  our  unity  and  cur  Independence. 

In  a  time  cf  crisis  heical*d  on  us  for  the 
best  that  was  In  u.s.  Nor  did  he  stop  there. 
After  the  election  was  otor  he  called  on  his 
Buppcrtcrs — on  the  mlllicns  cf  American  rrien 
and  women  cf  every  falih.  color,  and  view- 
point who  had  vct.d  for  him— to  stand  to- 
gether behind  the  Pn --Ident  in  a  united  front 
to  resist  all  hostile  Influences.  He  spoke  up 
Xor-demccracy  in  ringing  unforgettable  terms. 
He  showed  great  physical  courage  when  he 
ventured  abroad  into  war-torn  England  to 
learn  the  truth  at  first  hand.  He  came  back 
doubly  strengthened  In  his  conviction  that 
cnly  by  a  complete  and  unyielding  unity  cf 
fi  :  ■].■-■  American  perpie  could  we  preserve 
cm:  (K'mccratlc  system 

In  recent  months  ?.!•  W^.k:  r.&s  helped 
to  make  things  clear  to  us.-  But  his  great- 
est contrlbu'k:n  has  been  to  demonstrate  to 
all  the  world  that  demccracy  has  an  innpr 
ffrength  of  Its  own,  a  strength  that  flowers 
In  time  of  crl.^'.s.  We  are  convinced  now  that. 
as  frf^e  men  standing  shru'df^r  to  shoulder 
and  working  In  the  cause  .  f  :.b.  rty.  we  can 
face  anything  the  dictators  cm  produce  We 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  free  soul  cann;  : 
be  resisted,  anc!  '!.:!*  'iv  hrnriin  will  of  free 
men  is  10,  nay  i  ;.u!;c;r  li  •nie-  i-  potent  as 
that  of  slaves  Wc  k::  'x  '!'.,i'  -Iv^  w.vTkness 
of  nazl-lsm.  fa-'-:  :n  .k.c!  r-n-.:r.u;v,-!n  !;p«  in 
that  fact,  and  •!i;it  <  :■?  dnv  th  .■^.'  k'.-'!>:r.= 
will  disappear  f:  :;i  '!:e  fue  rf  «;-..  ,  i.r-h 
even  as  slavery  c!:-.ipp.  ,irt>ci  f:'-:n  "b."  .-^nvr.- 
,     can  scene 

But  meanwhile  w.-  >:.ivo  a  J  h  'n  tir^  We 
n^ii-'  holster  i  \ir-  cU'ni  crarv  n\:':\tr'r:  and 
V'  !.  ni.cally  W-'  n;u-'  p:' -.tv-  a:.ii  in- 
tensity cur  national  moral.-  W'  n-.i  '  r  ;r 
cur  energies,  cur  mtellise!  ro  i  v -ry  \;:-.  ■•  if 
cur  determination  :n'.i  'he  ta.-k  a*  l^and. 
Per.  like  It  or  nor.  w.*  a.-r  c  i-.r-  iiif-d  :::  Mils 
war--and  Its  outccnie  v..'.:  ci- c;d-  tlie  wav  of 
life  of  generations  to  come  We  are  con- 
cerned In  thus  war.  and  wf-  have  chosen  sides 
We  are  on  tho  side  i  f  d-  ir.  cr.icv 

That  is  the  ord.r  if  :r.v  d.i>  ir  ue  do  It 
Well,  free  men  1:1  .^  :..;•;  n  ti-ci.wivd  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  th-a  d:c-,i:  r-  cannot  la:^t 
long.  If  we  allow  un-A;:.'r.c..:'.  ul.us  of  race 
supremacy  and  the  division  cf  liumans  Into 
tlave  and  master  categories  to  rn'cr  into  cur 
lives,  the  dxtators  will  ho  ':-,}•  ir.ucr.  harder 
to  get  rid  'jf  If  we  taki-  .iir  -..-v  .,  :u!  argue, 
and  get  into  quarrels  .irn  ru-  .  1:: -el-,  es,  tJie 
years  to  freedom  w-.'h  u'  t:  .ir  •«;;;  be  long 
Indeed. 

These.  It  seenis  to  us.  are  the  -.r:!  ..<  Mr. 
WiUkie  has  been  seeking  to  get  ao:  ~-  •  us 
Americans  for  the  past  2  years.  Together 
with  other  patriotic  and  far-se-^-.n,:  Amrri- 
cnns,  he  has  called  us  to  action  T;.e  Javi-h 
war  veterans  are  proud  to  an-wer  'h.a:  call. 
proud  to  stand,  as  we  d;d  in.  th.c  World  War! 
at  h's  side  and  0:-.  th.p  s:df  .,♦■  An.erua!.  cie- 
mocracy.  We  fciu-h.t  i>  r  ^  •:•:  N.it;.  :-.  m  tm^e  i 
I  war.  and  we  are  reaciv  'c  dc  car  part,  as  for- 
mer soldiers  and  acl'.o  c.',;.-o:.-.  at  a  time 
wh,-:.  vv.ir  th.reatens  ;:-  tr.jn-.  (narv  ^;..e 

In  this  respect,  all  veU-rans  aV.d  all  good 
Citizens— Protestant.  Cath.^l.c  and  Jewish— 
atand  al.k  All  .  :  ns  tMze-h.r  are  :..:,v 
dedicated    to    ti;e    ca..^c    U    deaiv-cr.i.y.      We 


know  no  other  'Aay  Wc  will  support  no  ether 
view- 
Mr  Willkle.  It  Is  my  great  honor  and  pleas- 
ure t-,  present  to  you  at  this  time  the  an- 
nual American  leadership  award  of  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  presents  this  award  for  American  lead- 
ership to  Wendell  L.  Willkie  because  he  has 
demonstrated  that  for  him  love  of  country 
transcends  party  allegiance  and  personal  am- 
bition. 

"His  loyalty  to  the  code  by  wtiich  freemen 
live  has  established  a  course  of  conduct  that 
will  become  a  beacon  In  the  history  of  our 
country  for  men  yet  unborn. 

"By  his  Intellectual  honesty  and  his  physi- 
cal courage;  by  his  tolerance  and  his  selfless- 
ness he  has  given  strength,  dignity,  and  in- 
creased stature  to  the  cause  cf  niJtional  unity 
and  the  divine  privilege  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

"Given  on  the  one  hundred  and  thlrty- 
seccnd  anniversary  of  the  birth  .of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  the  Republic." 
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Mr.  HOOK     M:-.  Sp-^aker,  under  leave 
to  expend  my  i>  marks  in  the  Record,  I 

mc/ud"  th.-'  toWirxms  ♦el   ^ rams: 

Iponw(  no,  Mich,,  July  29,  1941. 
H   n    Fr.\nk  E.  Hook, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wasliingtcn,  D  C  : 
In  beh.iir  r-jr  two  radio  stations.  WATW, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  and  WJMS,  Ironwood,  Mich., 
we  protest  as  unfair,  confiscatory,  and  dis- 
crimlnatcry.  the  propa.=ed  ta.xing  of  radio  and 
outdoor  advertising  revenue  in  occupational 
tax  provision  of  general  tax  bill.  Urgently 
request  you  consider  carefully  all  points 
brought  to  ycur  attention  by  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  and  proceed  to  dras- 
tic modification  or  elimination  of  advertis- 
ing taxation  feature  of  the  bill.  Certainly 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to  great 
demands  made  by  Governmeiit  Depanment 
and  defense  program  for  free  radio  and 
billboard  publicity  We  have  always  com- 
plied with  each  request  and  propose  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  but  such  discriminating  taxes, 
omitting  newspapers,  magazines,  direct  mail, 
etc.  will  make  our  costs  much  higher. 
Though  applying  to  large  stations  new.  the 
step  will  afT"'~t  =rra!I  -T:*'.-:-.?  as  well. 
Vrv'-K    Mr  h:  ,\n-\V:-      nsin 

R,     \:h  ^^   :n-,  Co.,  Inc., 
N     C     r.r:i.-^:r 
Vice  Presxdciu  a-d  Gr-'.cal  Manager. 


I-ar!M:N-G.  Mioh  .  July  29,  1941. 
r.epresentatlve  l-p. \nk  e   Hook. 
Office  BuiliiiKg  .,,•  :Kt  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate, 

M'ashington.  D.  C: 
ly  protest  occupational  tax  on  In- 
dividuals rendering  outdoor  advertising  serv- 
ice to  others,  because  it  is  both  confiscatory 
n:  d  discriminatory  in  character.  This  tax 
wxuld  at»sorb  entire  profits  cf  mv  business, 
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provides  me  with  a  living.     Have  do- 
m.uch   space   free  displaying   national 
se  and  other  posters  of  national  inter- 
lenever  requested  by  the  Government    A 
any  form  of  advertising  is  uncconoml- 
will  serve  to  slow  up  business  and  irt 
decrease  national  income.     Outdoor  ad- 
ing  is  an  efficient  and  economical  meth- 
r  the  Government  and  industry  to  ad- 
he  Nation  and   its  citizens  of  subjects 
tant  to  its  welfare.     I  earnestly  solicit 
aid  to  defeat  this  proposed  tax  bill. 
.    Mrs.  Ed.  J    Butler. 

Butler  Poster  Service. 
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Gl.«)stone,  Mich.,  July  29.  1941. 
Fr.^n'k  Hook, 
use  of  Representative!^: 
bill  on  outdoor  advertising  confiscatory 
liscrimmatory.     Would  appreciate  your 
lUsly  opposing  same.    If  to  pais  would 
severe  hardship  on  us. 

Hale  Ol-tdoor  Advertising  Co. 


Air    Service    Between    New    O.'-'-ans    aTcl 
Certain  Latin  Americcn  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

hUN.  f.  LDWARD  HKBERT 

OF  LOV. 


IN 
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HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  July  20,  1941 


Mi*.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
and  fra  when  we  are  attempting  to  de- 
velod  friendship  with  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican !  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us,  the 
memtiership  of  this  House  should  be  in- 
terested to  have  brought  to  its  attention 
a  reniarkable  and  extraordinary  opinion 
recer^riy  expressed  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Paul.]  Jr.,  counsel  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  in  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion |cr  air  service  between  New  Orleans. 
the  gateway  to  the  Mi.ssissippi  Valley,  and 
certain  Latin  American  countries.  • 

In  a  most  astonishing  opinion,  Mr. 
Paul  [has  asserted  that  there  is  no  need 
for  such  a  line  because  there  is  "the  least 
degree  of  community  interest"  between 
the  terminals  of  the  proposed  line. 

I  dp  hot  know  what  Mr.  Paul  means  by 
"the  least  degree  of  community  interest," 
but  I'do  know  that  it  is  a  thin  thread  on 
whicli  to  hang  such  a  far-reaching  and 
weighty  opinion. 

Not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  has  for  years  been  in- 
terested in  the  develophient  of  the  Latin 
Ameitcas.  This  is  not  a  recent  interest. 
This  Is  not  an  interest  inspired  by  recent 
actiofcs  of  the  Federal  Government  fol- 
lowir*  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Elirope. 
It  hafe  been  a  natuial  interest  cf  long 
standing,  but  now  Mr.  Paul  tells  us  there 
in  this  section  we  find  "the  least  degree 
of  community  interest." 

I  wionder  what  the  real  reason  for  Mr. 
Paul's  remarkable  decision  is.  I  wonder 
what  the  real  motives  behind  such  an 
opinion  are.  I  would  not  like  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Paul  has  rendered  such  a  de- 
cision because  of  conditions  not  revealed 
at  tht  recent  hearings,  but  on  the  face 
of  the  hearings  and  the  strong  case  made^ 


APrHNDiX   TO  THK  CONi^RKSSli  >XAL  KKCiMin 
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before  an  examiner  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics B  ia:d,  I  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Paul 
cculd  so  express  himself. 

And  I  am  net  alone  in  this  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pauls  opinion. 

With  the  permission  and  unanimous 
consent  of  this  House  I  have  herewith 
included  editorials  fiom  Now  Orleans' 
great  newspapers,  the  New  Orleans 
States,  the  Tlmes-Picayune.  and  the 
Item — and  all  are  in  agreement  that  Mr. 
Paul's  opinion  l<^  slightly  askew  to  say  the 
least. 

The  New  Orleans  States  calls  it  "A 
ridiculous  finding." 

The  New  Orleans  Item  says  it  is  "Sheer 
nonsense." 

The  Times-Picayune  more  generously 
terms  it  "One  man's  opinion." 

Governor  Sam  Jones  of  Louisiana,  in  a 

letter  which  I  am  al.so  attaching  to  this 

.statement,    tells   the   Civii   Aeronautics 

Board  that  he  is  "astounded"  to  read  of 

the  opinion. 

Certainly  everybody  cannot  be  cut  of 
step  except-  Mr.  Paul. 

As  I  ketp  Mr.  Paul's  opinion  before  me 
I  am  compelled  to  kf^p  my  tongur  in  my 
check  m  \iev.-  cf  the  rather  difficult  man- 
ner in  which  the  prcposcd  airLne  was 
finally  brought  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

At  it  a  St  one  application  had  been 
pending  for  more  than  a  year  before  the 
hearings  finally  got  under  way.  First 
.  there  was  one  delay  and  then  another. 
First  there  was  one  excuse  and  then  an- 
o'.her.  First  there  was  cne  petition  and 
then  another.  It  has  boon  all  too  con- 
fusiHg  to  an  ordinary  miiid  like  mine  and 
now  I  f:nd  myself  mere  confused  than 
ever. 

I  never  wa.s  much  of  a  mathematician 
but  I  do  still  rem.embLr  my  elemental 
geometric  problem  that  a  straight  line  is 
the  shortest  di'^tance  betv.een  two  points. 
Mr.  Paul  must  have  been  a  worse  mr^thc- 
matician  than  myself  because  he  appar- 
en;;y  does  not  agree  to  the  Icne  ace  pted 
geometric  fact  as  he  concludts  that  an 
air  detour  to  Latin  America  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

■  Mr.  Speakci .  Louisiana  is  not  going  to 
take  this  one  man's  opinion  lying  down. 
We  are  determined  to  fight  for  what  we 
think  belongs  to  us. 

Louisiana  has  been  too  generous  in  the 
national-defense  program  to  be  shunted 
aside  in  an  instance  like  this. 

Louisiana  h?.s  too  long  attempted  to 
develop  friendly  relations  w.ih  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  to  be  told  that  we 
must  be  stalled  in  our  efforts  at  this 
time. 

This  is  not  the  last  you  will  hear  of 
this  effort  to  black-out  New  Orleans  and 
Louisiana  from  thf  Latin  American  air 
lanes — it  is  just  the  beginning. 

And  now  read  what  Louisiana's  Gover- 
nor lias  to  say  about  it  and  what  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  think  about  this 
illogical  and  mott  t.stonishmg  opinion  of 
one  man.  whose  cgal  training  should 
make  him  better  able  to  arrive  a'  a 
logical  and  '•.  n";ble  conclusion. 

And  alv.\»:  keep  in  mmd  that  at  least 
two  respoiiiibie  and  reLable  operators  of 
air  service  desire  and  want  to  immedi- 
ately establish  this  air  service.  Bear  in 
n;;:.d  tha:  i.'-.t   ciii'.c     ci    Nc-v  Orit-ar.s, 


of  Louisiana,  and  of  ihr  Mississippi  Val- 
ley have  urged  the  estab^shment  of  this 
line  wh  ch  Mr.  Paul  says  fc  of  "least  com- 
munity interei^ts."  ( 
The  letter  and  editorialjs  follow; 

ExBctnni  Diep.u:tment. 
Baton  RcvgciJuly  28.  1941. 
Civil  Aeron.mttics  Bcved,    | 

Washtr.gton';  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  was  rtstourided  to  read  in 
the  papers  that  the  counsel  |lor  the  examiner 
In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  air  line  from 
New  Orlearis  to  Latin  Amcj^ca  Is  quoted  as 
saylnc  wc  do  not  need  this  aervice 

New  Orleans  has  maintained  close  com- 
mercial relaticiis  with  Lailu  AmericH.  and 
particularly  Central  Amencja  «and  Cuba,  for 
better  than  a  century;  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley,  as  to  Central  Americi.  and  the  ValUy, 
plus  the  P..cllic  coast,  as  to  Cuba,  can  be 
more  fxpediilously  served  bf  linet.  from  Now 
Orleans.  { 

The   port  of  New   Orleans 
a  port  cf  embarkatlcn  for 
supp'.y  bas?  fcr  the  Gulf  ai 
fences.     Yet  the  ccun^el  s.i 
the  service. 

May  I  suggest  that  an  exai 
here  and  let  us  show  him  a 
wc  need  the  service? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sam  J( 


has  been  made 

le   Army  and  a 

Id  Carribean  de- 

we  dent  need 

unVr  come  down 
few  reasons  why 


N-Es.  Gorernor. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Item] 


NO  air  service 
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We  are  surprised,  disappiint^.  and  un- 
convinced by  the  report  ol  counsel  to  an 
examiner  for  the  Civil  Aeronaut ics  Bcaid 
who  has  been  conducting  th*  hearing  of  two 
applications  to  operate  air  jt-ervlce  between 
New  Orleans  and  Latin  Arat-r:ca.  Counsel 
expre^.«es  the  opinion  that  neither  the  route 
requested  by  Pan  American  Airways  nor  the 
one  aJted  by  American  Expbit  LiUes.  is  re- 
quired by  public  ncces-ity  jpr  ccnvcnicuce. 
This  is  an  Indirect  way  of 
Latin    Ainencan    air-line   b 


thrcurh    New    Orlean.s.    wci 


saying  that  no 
ration    at    all, 

d  s<  rve  public 
at.  we  believe, 


The  grcundB 
by  bpokesmen 

two  lines  com- 
jchiEe.  strike  us 
^e  ais'ard  of  air 
vest  p?  Browns - 


necessity  or  convenience, 
is  sheer  nonsense.  ♦ 

"The  existing  air  facilitie*  being  operated 
by  Pan  American  out  of  Mlapni,  Brownsville, 
and  Los  Angeles."  says  counsel,  "appear  to 
supply  the  pre<=ent  needs  of  traveler?  between 
th«*  United  States  and  Centwil  America." 

To  our  mind,  any  such  c<jlnclu.'^ion  ip  en- 
tir-jly  outlawed  by  geography,  distribution 
of  population,  and  flying  tinj 
for  this  feeling,  as  get  fortl 
from  New  Orleans,  and  by  thj 
pcting  fcr  a  New  Orleans  fru 
as  beyond  contradiction.  ^ 
service  to  two  point."  so  far 
ville  and  Los  Angeles,  while  iNew  Orleans,  at 
-the  foot  of  the  great  Misslsippi  Valley,  and 
in  the  very  middle  of  it.  wasllgnored,  was  an 
abuse  of  direction  in  the  fir|t  place.  ' 

That  New  Orleans  and  jhe  whole  mld- 
contlnent  should  be  forced  tb  find  its  southi- 
wfrd  air  service  through  points  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  other  points  on  and  near 
the  Pacific  coast,  is  an  affropt  to  geography 
and  economics.  By  no  mean^  should  such  an 
arrangement  be  longer  accepjted. 

"The  benefits  to  tie  derive^!  from  the  new 
routes  are  not  great,"  add$  cotinsel,  "and 
they  are  rcn!l7ed  only  to  points  with  which 
the  United  States  has  the; least  dearree  of 
community  Interest  " 

Yet  American  .^;rwnv;  p.r.f.  American  Ex- 
port Airlines  art  a  K.r;.  p  ^mission  to  oper- 
ate between  here  anc;  'j.^  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Mexico,  Guaten^al.i  t.  ;v  San  Salvador, 
S^u  Jose,  and  Habana.  Aiperican  Exports, 
moreover,  has  linked  itself  with  the  great 
Taca  system  that  pir  5  ('•  •  'n.:  .*••■  -rtca  with 
air  services,  and  r^hkf-<-  co-  rections  with 
other  lines  into  S  Jth  America.  And  Pan 
Ani^rican    Airi.i.es    would    ol    c-_ui^t-    tiu    Ir- 


down  below  with  the  extensive  connections 
that  already  serve  It  after  tt  j^i  netrates 
Mexico  and  Central  America  through  tts 
pref.ent  far-western  and  far-eastern  entry 
points  m  this  country 

This  means  all  the  territory  that  present 
routes  reach  this  side  c:  the  Caral  and  the 
Other  side.  too.  Hew  all  this  i.rea  cculd  be 
described  as  "only  point*  with  wh.ch  the 
United  State*  has  the  least  degree  of  crm- 
munity  Interest  '  is  bcyonij  otir  comprehen- 
sion. Have  we  "the  lea.<iL  decree  of  com- 
munity interest"  with  tlie  Panama  Caiial 
Zone?" 

We    hn\e   not   seen   counsels   wbole    bilcf 
But  If  it  explains  this  myjtery  and  justifies 
the    assertio-.i    wc    quote.    «iounsel    Is    a    man 
of  commanding  talent.        1 

Wc  don  t  tx^licve  he  can  Jusiify  It  because 
we  don  I  believe  anybody  can.  We  believe 
that  th?  two  competing  ait  lines  knew  more 
about  the  proepocts  for  profitable  traffic  than 
anybody  elie  does.  They  would  certainly  not 
be  competing  fiercely  for  a  franchise  through 
New  Orleans  unless  they  anticipated  truffle  to 
Justify  their  investment  In  it 

If  the  traffic  would  Jutify  the  Investment, 
that  m.eiely  means  that  «  southward  route 
through  New  Orleans  would  l>e  easier  and 
cheaper  for  a  great  many  American  •  and  their 
Latin  neiKhbois  than  tis<e  rou.e  through 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  cities. 

If  the  Army,  or  Navy,  (jt  both,  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  shaping  Couiu-el  s  opin- 
ion, because  thcv  want  nO  more  planes  put 
into  com.mercial  service  tt  this  t:me,  that 
should  be  fairl;  stated,  in  Ofdcr  that  the  mat- 
ter can  be  debated  in  Its  tiue  relations.  We 
don't  mean  to  say  tliat  this  is  the  case.  But 
we  cant  understand  how  toun.sel  could  have 
reached  his  conclusion  on  i the  lact.s  and  fac- 
tors that  appear  on  the  siirface  cf  this  busi- 
ness. 

We  kave  t)ecn  urcme  our  people,  on  an 
average  of  once  a  week  for  the  past  year  to 
unite  in  one  combined  push  with  all  their 
CTifrey  to  br.ng  one  of  these  alrlm*'s  llircu'?h 
New  Orleans  before  unforeseen  circum-stanrrs 
could  arise  to  prevent  tt.  Now  is  the  .1  ':;-t 
chance  to  exert  themselves  with  all  the::  ;  i  .^ 
to  avoid  being  deprived  indefinitely  of  vuaily 
needed  air  connections  vith  tlie  southern 
countries  that  are  obvlotisly  and  properly 
tributary  to  our  city  I 

Counsel's  opinion  is  not  necefisarllv  binding 
on  the  examiner  for  the  Aeronautics  B  .i;l 
but  it  is  a  bad  start  on  tine  last  phase  :  Vw 
Imporiaut  matter.  Neither  arc  the  ex  tmln- 
er  s  findir^gs  necessarily  binding  on  th« 
Board.  So  we  have  two  cttances  to  get  a  cor- 
rect Judgment  in  the  premiss  Will  we  lose 
them  by  default?  Tlie  answer  lies  with  our 
commercial  oreanl7.atlons,  our  city  adminis- 
tration, our  delegation  in  Washington,  and 
all  their  allle.s  thr<-,ugl|  the  Valley  having  a 
ccmmon  Interest  at  slake. 


(From  the  New  Or  lean.';  T.::.<  -  Picayune] 

CNE    MANS    OPIMO.N 

Denial  of  long-pending  spplications  for 
direct  air  service  l^etv '^  1  N^  ■  Orleans  and 
Latin  American  center.'  vsf.'  :•<"  inmended  to 
the  civil  aerouiiutlcs  beard  yesterday  by  Its 
counsel.  Jtjaeph  M  Pflul.  Jr  He  contends 
that  present  facilities  "operated  out  of  Mi- 
ami. Brownsville.  bi,1  I<-  .^':<^f■'.r■'^"  r-.'-r  i.do- 
quate  to  present  r.'id-;  tV,  t  t-!:<e-,..  ^f.- 
rivable  from  the  pmposed  direct  line  srv- 
Ing  the  mid-Gulf  area  would  not  1>  erf  • 
and  wemld  t)e  "realized  only  to  !>  :;t-  w.'h 
which  the  United  Staic.=  had  thf  '."^^.-^  cu'evv 
of  community  interest,"  wha^'-r  t>  ,'  mHv 
mean.  So  te  urpes  "outright  d^-r.  ol"  ( '.  the 
strongly  backed  nnd  rowerful!--'  d-  cr.rr.-nled 
case  for  the  pr  ►■<-■':  r.^w  a  •■  '."  ■'  t-  "-erve 
travel   and    tTaei**    i..  •%>..<  51    •^-    Ainc-int- 

If  this  facility  is  d' :  ■-d  N.  ^-  Or.r-.;:.'^  the 
Central  Seiuth  nnri  tht  :  ru  ■.)>■  r^  .afr'*f-  tie 
Gulf.  It  mu.-'  1  <  ci<  r.,ce.;  in  cur  'uoemrr.-  for 
other    rea^j:.s    ihin    th  j.se    adv.  need    abov«. 


V. 
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APPEXr3IX  TO  THE  COXGKESSIOXAL  KKt  oKD 


T:;e  iK-uvV.-.i  derivable  fr-.sn  the  service  are  ^ 
Obvious.  Incontestable  —  certainly  greats 
enough  to  justify  Its  moderate  cost.  As  is 
po:nT«'d  out  In  the  brief  of  one  of  the  ap- 
plicant air  lines,  "all  20  Latin  American 
countries  have  recognized  the  outstanding 
Importance  cf  New  Orleans  by  designating 
th.'it  port  a.<  consular  headquarters  "  As  a 
patrway  for  Latin  American  trade  and  travel 
Us  advanta:;es  are  so  obvious  that  aviation 
experts  In  commercial  and  military  fields 
ai:ke  long  have  marked  It  as  strategic  base 
f  r  the  air  .service  which  the  board  counsel 
Wxuld  deny 

In  our  own  belief  the  practical,  tangible  . 
bencflts  to  Row  from  this  .service  abundantly 
Justify  Its  establithnu-nt.  In  addition  It 
would  prove  a  very  prestnt  and  potent  aid  to  , 
pan-American  friendship  and  the  solidarity 
cur  Ocvernment  wisely  si^eks  to  promote. 
Quite  apart  irom  its  provable  benefit  to  trade 
end  travel  between  this  Republic  and  t'le 
O'hers.  It  serves  one  of  our  objectives,  the  ' 
gcod-neightor  policy. 

So  this  newspaper  cannot  conceive  of  the 
outright  denial  of  this  pan-American  facility 
en  the  ground  of  inadequate  ••benefit.^." 
'  Military  need  of  available  equipment  lor  its 
operation  miRht  be  a  valid  ground  for  post- 
ponement, though  not  for  rejection  A5  mat- 
ters stand,  however,  the  needed  equipment 
happens  To  be  Immediately  available  We 
trust  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  passing 
on  tho  application  for  this  vital  service,  will 
weiijh  the  supporting  facts  and  arguments 
presented  for  its  consideration  as  rarefuily 
and  Impartially  at  the  least  as  the  opinion  of 
Its  counsel. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  States]  ' 

A    RIDICfLOUS    riXDINC 

Joseph  M.  Paul.  Jr..  attorney  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Beard,  advises  acalnst  both  of 
the  proposed  air  routes  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  TropKrs  for  reasons  which  are  either  cou- 
Ju^ins;  or  {ib'^urd 

h"  says  that  the  services  which  the  Pan- 
Ai/if  riciin  anri  the  Export  Air  Lines  propose  to 
establish  between  Now  Orleans  and  Central 
Anu-rica  are  unneceysary  becau.se  thov  are 
supplied  by  lines  now  operating  from  Miami, 
Brownsville,  and  Los  A:  c<io.-  This  Is  simply 
fpoctacular  reasoning  Miami  and  Browns.- 
ville  are  both  a  good  distance  away  from  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  which  h.T;  mere  con- 
tact with  Central  America  t!..v.i  any  ether 
r<?glon  in  the  Nation,  and  L.  s  .^n^eles  Is 
clear  across  the  continent.  V.i.Uv  air  trav- 
f!t:~  therefore,  are  expected  liist  to  Journey 
X>'  lin^wnsvllle,  or  Miami,  cr  Los  Angeles,  to 
t.ifir-  r'.'.  :i-.ij  boats. 

Mr  F.iul  ct  uld  a.';  w.'l!  .say  that  an  air  route 
from  New  Oiltaii>  to  Cliicago  would  be  un- 
lii'cesoary  becalke  tr,;Vt:or>"  nr.d  the  malls 
could  go  to  Ch:c.i::o  v.i  No-.v  York  or  San 
Francisco.  Well,  there  i.'^  an  eld  theory  that 
the  longest  way  around  is  the  shcrtes't  way 
home,  and  it  seem';  that  the  le.irned  counsel 
cf  the  C  A.  B.  still  subscribes  to  It. 

Mr.  Paul  gives  another  reason  which  we 
Will  have  to  submit  to  the  wel'.-kncwn  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  for  clarification.  He  says: 
•The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
rcutcs  are  not  great  and  they  are  realized  only 
to  points  with  which  the  United  States  had 
the  least  deiTee  of  coinmuriitv  Interest. "'  If 
the  gentlemen  of  the  CAB  understand 
what  that  means,  they  are  winders. 

For  a  guess,  wed  say  that  this  C  .\  n 
at;orney  meant  to  declare  that  the  Lniud 
States  has  only  a  very  slight  interest  iu  the 
points  which  the  two  air  lines  proposed  to 
link  with  New  Orlran.«:  that  is  to  say.  Ha- 
bana.  Guatemala  City.  t:.i-i  S.dvador.  Teguci- 
galpa. Managua,  San  Jo?e  nr.d  th?  Canal 
Zone,  lu  fact  the  whole  of  Cti.t:  a  Air.erica 
In  addition  to  Cuba 

This   Is  r.bcut   a>   dtin.b   a    declaration   as 
ever    emat..-.t,  ,l   fr.  rn    u    \V.i-!i;::.r.an    bure.iu     ' 
Everyone  uJ  the  Cenir.vl  Ann r.. an  countries    j 


and  Cuba  maintain  a  consular  official  at  New 
Orleans  M'.ist  of  their  contacts  with  the 
United  States  are  through  New  Orleans.  A 
great  part  of  the  ccmmer:c  moves  through 
this  cl'v  a::  f  the  large  American  cities,  like 
New  Y  ;k  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  Atlanta. 
Kansas  City.  Memphis,  would  be  much  closer 
to  the  Central  American  capitals  by  an  air- 
line through  New  Orleans  than  via  Browns- 
ville, and  all  but  New  York  much  closer  than 
via  the  line  through  Miami,  while  the  Los 
Angeles  gateway  would  be  out  of  the  question 
fcr  all  of  them.  The  mileage  saving  for  all 
cf  these  Inland  cities  thrcugh  New  Orleans 
w  .'.ilri  run  from  255  to  703  miles. 

.M:  Paul's  adverse  deci:5ion  is  merely  a 
rioouimendatlon  to.  the  C.  A.  B.  He  cannot 
have  given  the  real  reasons  for  declaring 
both  applications  out.  Ke«  Orleans  is  bound 
to  resent  such  a  ridiculous  iinding.  The  fight 
Is  not  yet  over  and  the  ousiness  interests 
cf  this  city  should  demard  a  valid  reason 
from  the  C.  A.  B..  and  if  none  is  forthcoming, 
start  some  action  in  Congress. 


Tax  on  Oi:tdcor  AcKertising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

Of    ALAB.^.M.i      . 

IX  THE  KOr.SE  OF  H Sru ESENTATIVES 


Wedne.sdcy.  July  30. 1941 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ccn- 
fronted  today  with  rather  r.  difficult  de- 
cision even  though  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  an  infinitesimal  amount  when 
compared  with  the  total  tax  to  be  derived 
from  this  bill. 

I  naturally  realize,  as  all  the  people  of 
Amerir.T  do,  the  necessity  of  a  tremendous 
tax  bill,  and  I  am  therefore  not  surprised 
that  our  excellent  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee ha.s  brousht  in  the  largest  one  in 
history.  In  i.u*.  I  made  the  statement 
during  in,-  debate  on  the  lease-lend  bill 
that  that  bill  would  cost  much  money,  as 
mu(  h  as  po.ssible  of  which  should  be 
rai.-^ed  by  taxation  rather  than  by  borrow- 
ing so  that  as  little  as  pnssible  would  be 
pa.sscd  on  for  payment  by  cur  children 
and  our  children's  children.  Therefore. 
it  is  my  purpose  to  vote  for  this  bill  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  contains  sev- 
eral items  with  which  I  find  myself  in 
complete  disagreement. 

While  it  is  apparently  customary  to 
bring  tax  bill.s  on  the  floor  with  suchrules, 
and  I  an;  fuily  aware  that  considerable 
time  IS  thereby  saved,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  agree  with  the  propriety  of  bringing 
such  an  all-important  and  tremendous 
b;]!  here  with  a  rule  such  as  this,  which  I 
th.nk  might  be  correctly  referred  to  as 
strictly  a  gag  rule,  so  that  no  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  except  those 
introduced  by  the  committee.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  committee  integrity 
and  responsibility.  I  refilize.  of  course, 
that  legislation  is  in  the  main  created, 
written,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
passed  in  committee.  I  appreciate  fully 
the  respc.nsibiluy  of  this  great  ccmmitte* 
in  this  important  matter  and  wish  to 
heartily    cont-ra'uJate    its    mcn-.bers    on 


their  excellent  work.  Feeling  as  I  do  to- 
ward committee  responsibility,  believing 
in  paijty  organization,  and  fully  realizing 
the  s^iperior  knowledge  of  committee 
members  who  have  spent  months  attend- 
ing hearings  and  studying  the  matter  ^ 
while  %  was  otherwise  engaged,  I  invari-  ^ 
ably  viote  with  the  committee  in  charge 
of  legislation  in  case  of  doubt.  I  gener- 
ally dd  so  in  the  absence  of  doubt  unless 
my  constituents  are  adversely  affected  or 
a  matter  of  principle  is  involved.  This 
attitude  will  cause  me  to  finally  vote  for 
the  bill  regardless.  I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, ttiat  it  will  influence  me  to  vote  for 
this  rule  because  of  my  serious  doubt 
whether  legislation  of  such  magnitude 
should  be  passed  without  even  the  possi- 
bility if  amendment  by  those  opposed  to 
ceriaii  i  of  its  provisions. 

Eve  1  if  permitted  to  do  so.  I  would" not     . 
vote  lor  many  amendments.     In  fact.*  ^ 
the  m  lin  objection  I  wish  to  advance  to 
the   b  11   pertains   to   a   matter   of   only 
either  S2.000.000  or  $7,000,000.  $2,000,000 
accorcmg  to  those  affected,  and  $7,000,- 

000  as  per  the  estimate  of  the  commit'ee. 

1  refei  to  the  tax  on  outdoor  advertising. 
Those  affected  by  it  who.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  were  not  heard  by  the  ccmmit- 
tee.  cl  i:m  that  it  is  confiscatory  in  that 
it  amiiunt  to  from  over  50  percent  to 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  profits 
realiz:]d  annually  by  those  concerned 
after  fair  compensation  for  p?rsonal 
services  is  deducted.  Those  engaged  in 
tliis  bi  siness  would  but  for  this  provision 
doubtl?3s  pay  considerable  income  tax 
on  the  profits.  This  prevision  will  not 
only  lose  that  tax  to  the  Government  but 
will,  if  confiscatory  as  they  claim,  natu- 
rally lut  many  of  these  people  cut  of 
business  and  decrease  the  national  in- 
come IS  I  shall  outline.  Consequently, 
it  will  ibsolutely  defeat  Its  intended  pur- 
pose, and  "kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg"  as  effectively  as  I  have  ever 
observ  ?d. 

A  t£x  on  any  form  of  advertising  Is 
similai  to  one  en  the  tools  cf  a  work- 
man or  the  services  of  a  salesman  and 
should  b3  levied  only  in  dire  emergency. 
Even  i'  this  were  not  true,  however,  this 
tax  wc  jld  not  be  equitable  because  It  not 
only  c  iscriminates  b3tween  advertising 
and  ot  ler  selling  effort,  but  between  dif- 
ferent iforms  cf  advertising.  While  the 
bill  alio  contains  a  radio-time  tax.  no 
tax  is  evied  on  other  major  advertising 
media,  such  as  newspapers,  magazines, 
direct  mail,  window  d:.?plays.  and  so 
forth.  Tlicugh  grossly  discriminatory, 
this  is  ortunate  because  it  is  quite  detri- 
mental to  the  success  of  the  national  de- 
fense ^nd  maintenance  of  the  national 
for  any.  and  wculd  be  propor- 


mora'.e 


tionat^ly  more  so  for  all,  of  the  funda 
mental  m.eans  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion tolthe  public  to  be  crippled  or  made 
ineffective  by  tlie  process  of  taxation. 

Outcbor  advertising  particularly  con- 
tfibutci  to  the  success  of  our  national  en- 
deavori.  Witness  the  billboards  contrib- 
uted t<|  the  Government  during  World 
War  Nd.  1  and  the  recent  contribution  in 
behalf  of  the  Army  and  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations. 

Duriig  the  first  World  War  a  similar 
tax  on  butdoor  advertising,  expressly  ex- 
cluding newspaper  advertising,  was  pro- 
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post_d  TliL  Ways  anc  Meaii^  Committee, 
however,  realizing  it  as  entirely  unfa'r 
and  very  discriminatory,  deleted  it.  Fu;  - 
thermore  it  was  fourd  that  the  possitle 
returns  were  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
levy  contempl-ted.  and  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  busin«'S.s  gent  rally,  and  especially 
that  served  by  outdoor  advertising,  would 
be  so  great  that  it  would  be  entirely  un- 
economical. Such  i.^  still  the  case,  and 
possibly  to  an  even  greater  degree.  Tl;e 
cost  of  collecting  thi.s  $2,000  000.  or  even 
the  seven  million,  as  estimated  by  the 
committee,  would  be  so  tremendous  that 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opmion  that  at  tl.e 
end  of  the  yo^r  the  Government  would 
find  itself-on  tnc  rtd  side  of  the  ledger  in 
the  matter. 

Since  there  can.  insofar  as  I  can  see  be 
no  possible  rea.son  fcr  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax  except  the  need  for  revenue, 
this  business  should  not  be  harassed  and 
In  a  laree  measure  bankrupted  because  of 
any  such  doubtful  hDpe  of  profit  to  the 
Treasury.  In  fact,  a  tax  on  any  form  of 
advertising  is  unccon.imical  since  it  would 
serve  to  retard  business  activity,  thereby 
decreasing  t'.-.t  naiu.;i.,l  income  and  pro- 
portionately d<crta.s:ng  income-tax  col- 
lections. We  have  teen  told  that  wht  n 
or  if  the  national  in?ome  becomes  large 
enough  it  w-l!  automatically  pay  off  the 
national  ribt.  I  am  rather  skeptical 
about  thi.s  tvcr  occurring,  and  ani  very 
confident  that  it  cert.urJy  WiIl  not  if  siich 
*  Steps  as  th;s  cuntinu;  tv  be  i.iktn  lo  re- 
tard its  prwih,. 

Becau.'^e  ol  tht.se  lac;^  I  n:n  Seiiou.-Iy 
considering  voting  asainst  this  rule.  In 
which  event  I  believe  it  will  be  only  the 
second  rule  against  which  I  have  voted 
since  entering  this  b3dy. 


Conference  Report  on  S.  1524 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP.KS 
0=- 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

,  or   NLV   YORK 

IN  THE  HC"'  E  Or    REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdnciday    /..";/  30.  19U 


LETTER  FROM  \VILLIAM  GREEN 


Mr.  MARTIN  J 
Speaker,  under  leu'. 
marks  in  the  Recor 
lowing  letter  receiV' 
William  Green,  pi'^.'^ 
can  Federation  of  L 
American  Fede 

Hen   Martin  J.  Kenke 

House  Office  But.'. 

Wash 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  m 
Bltion  cf  the  Amerlcai 
to  the  acceptance  an 
perl  cl  the  conlerem 
1524  by  the  Congress 

Under  secticn  9  of  tl 
Training   Act,    the   Pr 
to  seize   and  operate 
arms    and    ammuniiU 
plies  and  cqu  pu'.enjt  I 


KENNTDY.  Mr. 
e  to  extend  my  re- 
3,  I  include  the  fol- 
?d  by  me  from  Mr. 
ident  of  the  Am.eri- 
\bor: 

a.\TioN  OF  Labor. 
D   C,  J:dy  2S.  1941. 

DT. 

ingicn,  D.  C. 
e  to  express  the  oppo- 
i  Federation  ol  Labor 
i  adoption  of  Jho  re- 
e  cunimiilee  upon  is 
ii  the  United  States, 
le  SilectiV.  Service  and 
csident  Is  empowered 
plants  manulucluring 
n  for  necessary  tup- 
or  the  Army  and  Navy 


upon  failure  of  said  plmt  ic  cooperate  In  the 
defense  effort.  The  report  of  the  conference 
committee  seeks  to  amend  aixl  enlarge  this 
power  of  the  President  ^-  aUthonzmg  him 
to  seize  and  operate  not  only  plants  manu- 
facturing arms  and  ammunition  for  neces- 
sary Army  and  Navy  supplies!  but.  in  addi- 
tion, plants  manufacturing  articles  "which 
may  be  required  for  the  national  defense,  or 
which  may  be  useful  in  conoectiou  there- 
with." ^ 

Tills  means,  if  the  conference  report  Is 
adopted  by  the  Congre.'^s  of  tlie  United 
States,  that  the  President  tiay  seize  and 
operate  almost  every  manufacturing  or  pro- 
ducing establishment,  regardless  of  what 
article  said  plant  produces.  Jiecause  every 
article  manufactured  or  produced"  In  this 
country  could  conceivably  aid  reasonably 
be  construed  to  be  useful  ot  required  by 
the  national-defense  program  gir  to  be  useful 
in  the  defense  effort. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  that  Congress  would 
or  could  Invest  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation  with  such  broad  and  comprehensive 
power,  except  when  the  Nation  Is  actually  In 
a  state  cf  war 

The  opposition  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  may  be  summed  tip  «s  foHowe: 

First,  the  conference  comihlttee's  report 
stilkes  at  the  very  vital  and  fundamental 
American  principle  of  private  ownership.  The 
right  to  own  and  manage  prroerty  is  a  fun- 
damental American  right.  Saljd  right  should 
not  be  Interfered  with  or  impaired,  except 
in  case  cf  war  when  the  very  life  of  the  Na- 
tion may  be  hanging  in  the  balance. 

Secondly,  the  conference  conimittef's  re- 
port If  adopted  would  Imposie  a  condition 
of  Involuntary  servitude  upoa  labor.  Such 
legislation  would  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  anlcl.  13  of  thp  Constitution  of  'he  United 
States  T-hlch  provides  that  '"iJi  ither  slavery 
nor  Involuntary  «;rvltude  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
Unscrupulous  employers  would  be  encour- 
aged under  the  provisions  of  the  ccnference 
committee's  report,  if  adopted  by  Congress. 
to  exploit  labor  to  the  limltt  They  would 
take  advantage  cf  the  threat  bf  Coneress  to 
seizs  industry,  to  comf>el  labdr  to  work  un- 
der oppressive  conditions,  and,  to  impose  ar- 
bitrary conditions  of  cmployiaent.  V.'e  vig- 
orously protest  against  the  creation  of  such 
a  situation. 

I  assert  with  all  the  power  at  my  com- 
mand that  labor  is  giving  to  the  Nation 
the  hiRhest  type  of  service.  ai»d  in  doing  eo. 
Is  Inspired  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  our  Government  and  to  Its  announced 
policies. 

Defense  production  In  practically  every 
line  of  activity  is  ahead  cf  schedule.  The 
fine  degree  cf  cooperation  wblch  is  in  evi- 
dence on  every  hand  ought  to  [be  encouraged 
rather  than  disccuraped  through  the  enact- 
ment of  repressive  leBl^latioh,  such  as  is 
embodied  in  the  couferencfe  committee's 
report.  } 

Voluntary  service,  which  Isj  Inspired  by  a 
spirit  cf  understanding  and  c(joperation,  will 
produce  better  results  than  co^npulsory  legis- 
lation, or  the  application  oX  lotceful  methods. 
An  appeal  tc  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
labor  and  the  management  df  Industry  lor 
genuine  cooperation  and  the  highest  type  ol 
btrvicc.  w.ll  pioduce  results.!  All  will  give 
willingly  and  In  full  measure,  but  those  who 
would  give  service  of  this  kind  wUl  resent 
ccmpulsicn  and  force. 

I  earnestly  request  the  Meinbers  of  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  conference  ccmmlttees 
report  on  S  15^4  -aiA  a  L::.t.;.c3;  the  Selective 
Service  Act 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm    Green, 
President.  Ainerican  Fedcraiion  oj  Labor. 


World  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine 


FXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  FLAHERTY 

OF  MASS.^c  !n'srT:-s 
IN  THE  HOI  rE  OF  KEPHE^ENT.MIVES 


Wcdntidui.    Ji.ly  30,  li'41 


ADDRESi    EY    H.\KHY  J    IlAll.-ON 


Mr  F'LAHI.R'I  Y  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxitiid  my  remarks  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  Ic'.h'wirc  address 
given  by  Harry  J.  Pearson,  director  oi 
Sailor's  Haven,  Char  lest  <  An.  Ma-s  ,  in 
the  interest  of  the  World  Wai  mu: ans 
of  t!:t"  'Li^..'tn  .'-^".lU-  inf:r:.aMt  iv.Hiine. 
Sunaa\.  Jur.'  :;*.  1941.  Nationul  Mari- 
time Day.  in  port  (;{  Ba'-ton: 

"Service  In  the  merchant  marine  Is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  success  of  winning  the 
war  "  So  spoke  Secretary  ol  'War  Newton  D. 
Baker  In  1918,  and  the  assertion  -.f^  equally 
true  today. 

The  service  rei.de: id  in  the  mcrcliaiit  ma- 
rine of  the  first  VN'oiici  W^:  uns  cf  tremendous 
value  In  the  proper  carrying  out  of  Amer.ca's 
part  in  the  Wi  rid  War.  fcr  it  ■v^r.s  thi?  service 
that  was  the  main  connecting  lliJc  between 
our  source  of  supply  in  the  United  S*atc.=  aiid 
our  troops  on  foreign  soil. 

Had  the  merchant  marine  faiUci  in  Its 
duties  it  would  have  been  Impossibie  fwr  this 
country  to  have  accomplished  final  vic^i.-^y 

Sailing  In  poorly  armed,  slow,  clum.'-y  \e.'-- 
sels  through  the  submarine  zones,  these  n.tii 
were  more  expiosed  to  dariger  than  those  ou 
War  vessels.  They  wrote  a  glorious  pape  in 
history,  and  the  record,  listing  156  merchant 
vessels  sunk  by  the  enemy  in  contrast  to  only 
19  naval  vessels,  sliows  graphicallv  tiie  haz- 
ards they  laced  unfl:nchinFly 

Today,  while  another  generation  ;.-  rarrviic; 
on  the  same  glorious  traditic'iis  of  tlie  mer- 
chant marine,  facing  the  same  perils  on  the 
high  seas,  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
merchant  seamen  of  the  latl  World  War 

At  noon  today  on  the  harb.ir  end  of  Com- 
monwealth Pier.  South  Boston,  memorial 
services  dedicated  to  all  Americans  who  lost 
their  lives  at  sea  will  be  conducted  by  the 
World  W'ar  veterans  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine,  survivojs  cf  those  men 
who  enlisted  lu  the  service  cf  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  back  In  the  dark  days 
of  1917.  and  of  sailors  wlio  mtiuned  United 
States  merchant  vessels  as  well  as  these  in 
the  United  States  Transport  Service. 

Annually  the  survivcie  of  these  gallant 
groups  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  these  com- 
rades who  gave  their  lives  building  democ- 
racy's bridge  ol  sh.ps  to  the  expeditionary 
force  overseas. 

Probably  no  more  Impressive  ceremony  was 
ever  conducted  along  the  Boston  water  front 
than  will  take  place  at  ni->on  totiay  when  12 
veterans'  organizations  Join  wiih  tht  World 
War  veterans  of  the  UnlUed  S.atis  Merchant 
Marine  in  a  Uitutc  to  theu  lest  shipmates. 

The  memorial  services  will  mark  the  official 
opening  of  the  Boston  Mariiane  Day  cele- 
braticu  and  will  get  under  way  with  a  land 
parade  form.ng  on  Northern  Avenue  and 
proceeding  to  the  end  of  Commonwealth  Pier. 

Mure  than  1.000  including,  Ui  addition  to 
the  delegaus  from  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. Guls  Eccut  Mariners.  Sea  Seoul s.  and 
enrollees  from  the  Unittd  S  atr"^  Mur,time 
Service   Ua'ning   station    on   GaUcps    M:u.d 
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will  b*  In  the  line  of  march  led  by  the  Girl 
Kc  ut  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and  the  Boston 
Po.ice  Dtpartmeiit  Band. 

Gu:s'.  fcpc;.kcr  wUi  be  Clement  A.  Norlon, 
Boston  ftchool  committeeman  and  superin- 
tendent of  Commonwealth  Pier. 

Cllinaxin?  ceremony  will  be  the  casting  of 
a  wreath  on  Boston  Harbor  waters  by  Mr=. 
KLiTR.vret  Mahoney,  Dorchester  Gold  Stir 
Mtifht-r.  from  a  Coast  Guard  boat  moored  cfi 
the  end  of  tl.e  pier  while  Girl  Scout  Manners 
cprinkle  flowers  from  the  caplog  and  the 
V(  ;ct»s  c  f  a  children's  chorus  from  the  JuUa 
Ward  Hjwe  Srhxil,  Roxbury  led  by  James 
Talb<  t  bey  fii.prano.  are  raised  In  the  singing 
of  N-arcr  My  God  to  Thee 
■  Echo  taps  will  be  played  by  Girl  Scout 
bug:frs.  Mi.ss  Daisv  LeIWs,  Rt  d  Cross  nurie, 
member  of  the  Eduh  Cuvell  Post,  who  sus- 
tain'd  shrapnel  wound?  recently  overseas. 
and  was  decorated  for  meritorious  service  by 
thi"  King  of  England,  will  serve  as  aid  f  r  the 
Gold  b:ar  Mnther. 

^  OrRanizations  participatlni?  In  the  tribute 
Jnclutle  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  American 
Letjion.  Veterans. of  Foreign  Wars.  Jewish  War 
Ve'ernns.  Rezula'  W.ir  Vitrrans'  Association. 
British  Naval  and  W  ir  Vo'erans.  Sons  of 
Veterans.  Kearsari^e  \'v<-rAi:<.  Ui'.ited  .^me^i- 
can  Veterans.  Newfo'.ii.cllaiul  W.ir  V<  "'^rans 
Association.  S^ns  of  Veterans,  State  Guard 
Veterans,  and  their  various  auxlUario.? 

S  mucl  Gcldmeer.  of  the  World  VV.ir  Vet- 
eran>.  United  States  merchant  ma:  inc.  will 
serve  as  chief  marshall. 

Henry  Hv)W.ird.  of  Newport.  R  I  w.irtinie 
head  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Boards 
recruiting  service,  with  Mrs  Howard,  will  be 
a  siectal  guest  of  the  occa.^lon. 

Men  of  the  World  War  veterans.  United 
States  merchant  marine,  are  charg.d  w,th 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  Government  cf 
tlie  United  States  in  any  patriotic  wcrlc  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  assist  in 
the  prcmctlrn  and  support  of  the  American 
merchant  murine,  carry  on  educational  and 
humanitarian  w.  >rk  among  members  and 
others  when  the  occasion  requires  and  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  recrenition  from  the 
United  Statf^s  Gnv?riiment  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  World  War,  particularly  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  and  the  privilege  of 
usint;  the  colors  to  drape  the  caskets  cf  their 
dead 

To  all  eligible  for  membership  within  this 
area,  a  welcome  hand  is  extended  by  Carl  A. 
Meyer,  commander  of  Bos-ton  Post.  No.  3. 

The  Impressive  services  to  be  conducted  on 
the  B.-istcn  water  front  tcdav  mark  but  a  pre- 
lude to  one  of  the  most  unique  .md  cclorttil 
harbor  celebrations  ever  held  at  any  prrt  In 
the"  world. 

r  18  an  annual  port  holiday  sponsored  by 
piii)lic-spirited  citizens  Interested  In  de\"elop- 
Ing  the  pert  cf  Boston  and  reawakening  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  New  Englanders  In  the 
sea  and  foreign  trade. 

Selected  r.s  the  opening  feature  of  the  an- 
nual conference  cf  Governors  it  has  attracted 
chief  executive  from  27  States  through  the 
country  who  will  be  guests  of  Governor  SaI- 
tcnstal'  aboard  the  Boston  pilot  boat.  North- 
etfi  Light. 

In  speciai  recogwizatlon  cf  their  participa- 
tion the  port  of  Boston,  National  Maritime 
Day  Committee,  sponacring  oxcanlzaticn, 
through  Us  president.  Frank  S  Davis,  will 
Confer  the  honor  of  "Port  of  Boston  Com- 
mcdcre"  on  each  of  the  visit  ins  O:ivernors 
who  will  be  presented  with  a  yachting  cap 
decorated  with  gold,  and  a  commis.-ion. 

Ab.\ird  the  \orthcrn  Light,  the  vlMting 
Gcvcrnors  will  lead  the  colorful  floating 
parade  featuring  300  Government,  merchant, 
and  pleasure  craft,  all  of  them  colorfully 
decorated,  up  the  Boston  main  ship  channel 
immediately  following  the  memorial  services. 

Other  high  lights  cf  the  all-daly  pn  gram 
Include  lifeboat  races  cv.i   a  mile  course  lu 


Be- 1  on  I:.:.-  :  Il.irbcr  with  crews  of  merchant 
ships,  Ar:..y  Navy,  Coast  Guard.  Naval  Air 
Corps.  Sea  Scouts,  and  enroUces  from  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service  training  sta- 
tion on  Gallops  Island  participating,  a  spe- 
cial fi.sherman's  dory  race,  an  aquacade  with 
150  section  and  national  swimming  stars 
competing,  a  canoe-tiltlng  contest,  concerts, 
water  displays  by  Boston  flreboats,  speeches, 
and  other  Interesting  events. 

Fcr  school  children,  a  special  celebration 
will  be  held  on  Castle  Island  wl'h  Edward 
Rowe  Snow.  Winthrop  historian  and  author- 
ity on  Boston  Harbor  lecturing  on  the  har- 
bor Islands,  Yacht  races  for  Radio-  Snipe. 
Wmabcut.  and  Hustler  class  bcati  will  also 
take  place  off  Castle  Island 

On   behalf   cf    the  committee,    I   extend    a 
cordial    invitation    for    all    of    the    listening' 
audience  to  come  to  the  Boston  water  front 
and  witness  this  colorful  marine  pageant. 

Ar.d  now  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  that 
wiik  •ft'hich  Is  an  integral  part  of  t^«  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  Sailors'  Haven  in 
Charlestown,  as  with  all  seamen's  welfare 
agencies  throughout  the  country,  was  organ- 
iiicd  for  the  purpose  of  providing  seamen 
arriving  in  the  port  of  Boston  with  a  home 
hotel  ashore.  Many  years  ago  there  was  no 
more  exploited  group  of  men  than  those  who 
followed  the  sea.  They  were  the  victims  of 
crimps,  boarding-hcu;e  keepers  and  shang- 
haiing The  need  was  Imperative;  namely, 
to  provide  them  with  protective  influences 
from  the.se  evil  things,  'u:h  days  have  passed 
but  seamen  s':'..   :.••:!  a  home  hotel  ashore. 

Mr  Stanton  H  K;:.g.  who  sailed  before  the 
mast  for  many  years,  served  as  sujjerintend- 
ent  for  47  years  and  his  salty  personality  was 
Incorporated  into  the  building  and  program 
of   the   haven. 

Days  of  sail,  of  ir^r.  men  and  wooden  ships 
are  no  more,  but  the  men  who  man  cur  ships 
are  still,  fcr  the  most  part,  away  from  home 
when  they  put  into  the  various  ports  of  this 
or  any  other  country. 

Sailors'  Haven,  with  Its  antiquated  struc- 
ture, poorly  situated,  and  with  Inadequate 
equipment,  strives  to  serve  as  headquarters 
ashore  for  men  of  the  sea.  However,  we  are 
passing  through  a  period  of  transition,  and 
presently  these  men  will  lock  for  and  demand 
much  more  superior  quarters  than  those  at 
pretent  provided. 

There  mu^t  be  established.  In  this  as  In 
all  other  ports,  a  home  hotel  for  seamen 
ashore  that  shall  equal  In  comfort  and  at- 
tractiveness the  constantly  Improving  quar- 
ters'which  are  theirs  aboard  ship.  It  should 
be  a  modern  building  of  hotel-like  appear- 
ance, but  within  which  there  will  be  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  and  located  In  a  neighbor- 
hood which  Is  as  respectable  as  that  where 
one  finds  modern  commercial  hotels.  Men 
will  be  received  therein  as  guests,  self- 
respecting  and  self-stippcrting.  Recreational 
facilities  of  all  kinds  will  be  provided  and 
seamen's  material  needs  will  be  met  Bag- 
gage room,  mailing  address,  lodgings,  and  all 
other  facilities  associated  with  a  seaman's 
needs  ashore  will  cf  neces'^lty  be  provided 
for.  It  will  be  his  club,  heme,  headquarters, 
and   hotel   ashore. 

W'hen  material  help  is  required  It  will  be 
rendered  on  the  basis  of  a  gcod-credit  stand- 
ing. Landsmen  establish  credit  standing  with 
men's  fvirnishings  ccmpa,nies,  banks,  and 
other  businesses.  There  is  nothing  degrading 
about  this.  So  It  Is  with  seamen.  When 
they  require  lodgings  and  food  for  a  short 
time  while  awaiting  ship  they.  tco.  can  receive 
credit  at  their  home  hotel  ashore.  It  is  not 
dispensing  charity  ncr  relief  as  such,  but 
meetm-j  a  situation  In  an  honorable,  self- 
•respecting.  businesslike  way.  It  is  by  such 
means  as  this  that  we  sh.Tll  create  In  the 
mind?  cf  the  public  an  entirely  new  picture 
cf  the  nien  v.ho  man  our  American  merchant 
ships.  t 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undfr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  over 
Station  W3O0,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich., 
July  30,  1941: 

During  the  jifist  2  weeks  I  have  had  a  most 
pleasant  and  Unusual  experience  of  playing 
hookey  from  Washington  to  take  a  trip 
throughout  our  district  back  home.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  rather  quiet  In  the  Capitol 
during  these  liist  2  weeks  and  the  Congress 
has' been  sort  cf  enjoying  the  calm  before  the 
storm.  The  st<  rm,  of  course,  broke  this  week 
when  we  started  on  the  all-lmpcrtant  tax 
bill,  abotit  which  you  have  read  so  much  In 
the  papers  du  ing  the  past  several  months 
while  the  Wayi  ar.d  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  and  thn  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate  wrestle<  with  the  ail-important  prob- 
lem of  who  Is  gDing  to  pay  the  bill  for  all  thia 
very,  very  costl  '  war  program  and  this  equally 
costly — yes.  extravagant — Ideal^tic  program 
which  we  like  to  call  our  program  for  social 
gains.  After  all,  this  tax  bill  Is  one  of  the 
few  problems  i  cally  left  for  the  Congress  to 
do — that  is  ore  cf  Its  constitutional  duties 
that  the  President  has  not  asked  It  to  give 
up — that  Is  cue  function  that  he  loves  to 
leave.  In  hands  other  than  his  own,-  That  Is 
one  of  'he  toigh,  dlsarrceable  Jobs,  one  job 
wrth  which  It  s  most  rasy  to  find  fault,  and 
one  Job  that  la  most  unpopular.  .It  is  always 
easy  to  give  a^^ay  somebody  else's  money,  and 
Santf'  Claus  li  always  not  only  that  m?st 
popular  man  (in  earth  but  also  can  be  the 
most  powerful  But  the  bill  collector.  Just 
as  the  tax  co!  lector,  will  ever  be  the  most 
unp.jpu'.ar  anc  the  most  disagreeable  fellow 
we  know,  the  one  we  least  like  to  see  come 
around  our  hDme.  Yes;  It  is  always  ths 
easiest  thing  tn  do  to  vote  for  appropriations 
wh?n  wc^  are  i  aiding  the  Nation's  Treasury, 
but  the  harde!  t  thing,  politically.  Is  to  vote 
for  a  tax  bill.  In  fact,  1  heard  of  one  former 
Member  of  the  House  who  stayed  down  here. 
12  years  on  jnly  one  'campaign  slogan^ 
namely,  that  ie  had  voted  for  every  single 
appropriation  )ut  had  never  voted  for  a  tax 
bill.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  the  way  to  be  popular, 
but  it  is  kind  <  f  tough  en  the  National  "Treas- 
ury. So.  this  ^-eck  the  Ccngrers  is  going  to 
have  that  disaj  reeable  task  cf  telling  you  who 
is  going  to  pa;  — or  rather  start  paying — this 
huge  bill,  whe  i  you  are  .going  to  pay  it,  how 
and  on  what  l  l:ings  ycu  are  going  to  pay  it. 
The  only  thin  x  ycu  will  have  left  to  v.'crry 
about  Is.  "Wh  ?re  are  you  going  to  get  tha 
money?" 

Well,  my  trip  back  home  was  most  Inter- 
esting and  enl  ;htenlng  to  me.  You  know  If 
vre  ens  not  gc  cut  of  this  heat,  actual  and 
political,  here  n  Washington  clice  in  a  while, 
I  think  we  vpuld  allgo  completely  gcofy. 
But  'On  the  oX'AtT  hand,  we  do  find  It  most 
necessary  to  g  't  back  home  ever  so  often  to 
find  cut  whal  you  folks  are  thinking  and 
talking  about  oth?rwlse  we  would  not  be 
able  to  learn  ' therein  we  might  better  serve 
you  down  hen  ,    You  did  a  swell  Job  for  a» 
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on  both  counts.  Our  blf;ge6t  trouble  here  In 
Washington  during  July  and  August  Is  get- 
ting cool  nights  to  sleep,  and  I  feel  most 
refreshed  after  2  weeks  of  our  cool  nights, 
which  make  sleeping  a  real  pleasure.  And, 
secondly,  I  feet  mott  pie;-santly  refreshed  be- 
cause cf  what  I  learhei  you  are  th.nkiiig 
and  talking  about  an,cng  yourselves.  It 
makes  me  take  on  an  added  enthusiasm  for 
the  tremendously  important  Job  ahead  of  all 
cf  us  down  here  m  thej-e  very  critical  days 
In  cur  Nation's  histcry.  True,  most  of  the 
time  we  find  that  the  President  has  already 
acted  before  the  Congress  is  advised  of  it, 
and  hence  all  there  is  left  for  us  to  do  Is 
•  talk  about  It.  But  so  far,  thank  Heaven,  we 
are  still  able  to  talk  about  it. 

As  an  Illustration  of  nhat  I  mean,  let  us 
Just  consider  Iceland.  If  i»  well  known  that 
the  overwhelming  major  ty  of  the  American 
people  Insisted  that  our  Navy  should  not  be 
permitted  to  convoy  war  inaterialB  to  England 
cr  elsewhere.  Numerou:  bills  were  intro- 
duced— including  one  by  myself — to  specifi- 
cally prohibit  the  use  of  our  Navy  for  this 
purpose,  even  though  there  was  no  authority 
In  law  for  the  President  to  order  the  Navy 
to  convoy  war  supplies  for  some  other  nation. 
So  what  happens,  when  our  Navy  was  serving 
,  as  the  all-imprrtant  "ey  s"  for  the  British 
»  Navy  and  the  British  convoy  system  and  that 
proved  it  was  not  going  far  enough  to  satisfy 
the  British?  The  President  simply  put  a  con- 
tingent of  American  trocjjs — sailors  and  ma- 
rines— on  Iceland  at  thr  very  edge  if  not 
over  the  edge,  of  'he  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  over  2.000  m'.les  aw  y  from  our  shores 
end  but  700  frcm  England  And  having  dene 
so,  of  course.  It  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
maintain  a  line  cf  supples  to  this  "outpost 
cf  cor  cwn  defenses"  and  hence  we  take  over 
the  complete  convoy  of  war  supplies. 

Of  course.  If  seme  shijjs  laden   wiih  sup- 
plies for  Britain  h.ippen  to  Join  up  with  our 
own  ships,  so  much   the  merrier  for  them. 
We  certainly  will   not  hesitate — In  fact,  we 
are    ordered— to    protect    ourselves    and    all 
with    us   against   attack   liy   German,  Italian, 
or   Japanese    warships   or    raiders       Also    we 
were  told,  after  we  had   :aken  over,  that  we 
did  so  to  prevent  Hitler   'rem  seizing  it  as  a 
possible  springboard  frcio  which  to  launch 
an  aerial  attack  on  our  cwn  shores.     We  are 
told    the   same    thing   is   possible    about    the 
Azores,   the  Canary   Islai  ds,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,    etc.,    and    all    of    which    ye    shall 
doubtless     soon     learn     we     have    occupied 
ourselves  to  prevent  Hit  er  using  them  as  a 
springboard  for  an  attacl;  on  America      W'cll. 
if   I   am   not  mistaken,   a    springboard    Is   a 
thing   which   can    be   turned    about   and   we 
might  later  be  found  u  Ing  them  ourselves 
as    our    own    springboards    from    wh.ch    to 
launch  our  own  aerial  rttacks  on  Germany 
and  Italy      After  all,  it  (  ccurs  to  m.e  that  a 
springbcard   is   far   more   efTective   700   or   a 
thousand  miles  away  frcm  Its  objective  than 
It   Is    2.000    miles    away    as    it    wou^d    be    If 
Hitler  had, It.    So  maybe  we  may  have  some 
ideas    In    the    back    of    cur    head    as    to    the 
possibility  of  cur  using  a  few   spring boaids 
eventually  ourselves — provided  either  of  two 
things  happen.     Provided,  first,  that  by  our 
continuing    to    stick    our    neck    out    we    can 
eventually  bring  about  that  esMrntlal  attack 
on  our  cvi-n  trocps— and  you  recall  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  promise  cf  last  fall  when 
he  told  ycu,    "I  will  not  send  your  boys  to 
fight    m    foreign    lands,    except    in    case    of 
attack";     or    provided,    secondly,    the    war- 
mongers finally  are  able  to  convince  ycu  folks 
back  hcm.e  that  this  is  our  war  and  t»^.nt  we 
Ehculd  get  into  It  with  bo-h  feet  and  start 
shooting,  whether  he  can   find   anything  to 
shoot  with   or   not      One  thing  Is  very   cer- 
tain  to  me;    you  and  I.  the  people   ?nd   the 
Congress    will    not    learn    nbcut    the    actual 
start  of  the  shooting  until  long  after  it  has 
started.     The   President   knows   that   not   25 
percent    of    the   Congress    WKjuld   vot-e    for    a 
declaration    cf   wa,-    at   this  time  and  I  per- 


sonally think  we  are  much  closer  io  an  actual 
shooting    war    than    is    any    afflrpiative    vot€ 
by  the  Congress;  hence,  again,  the  President 
will  act  fiist  and  tell  us  about  it  afterwards. 
I   was  glad    indeed    to   learn   that   you   do 
appreciate  the  gravity  ahd  seriousness  cf  our 
present    position.     You  realize  only  too  well 
that  we  are  literally  sitting  en  a  jteg  of  dyna- 
mite and  there    are   too  many   qpailcs   flying 
around  not  to  make  our  pcsitioii  very,  very 
critical    indeed      I    was   glad    toi  learn    that 
most   of  you   are   resigned   to   t^e  fact   that 
in   all   probability   your    boys   are   not    going 
to  be  able  to  come  heme  after  liieir  year  of 
"training"  is  over.     You  aie  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  your  boys  are*not  in  "^trainlng"  in 
a   manner  such   as   that  employed   25  years 
ego.  but  that  on   the  other  liaiil  they  have 
been  inducted  into,  and  have  t)acome  an  in- 
tegral part  of,  our  greatly  enlarged,  tremen- 
dously   expanded,    and    now    wijdcly    located 
Regular   Army,  stationed  all  ov^  the  entire 
Nation  in  m.any  camps  and  on  sen-called  "out- 
post duty  "  In  over  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
world      Th<»se  boys,  undoubtedly,  are  "in  fcr 
the  duration  ";  1  Join  with  you  irj  your  prayer. 
"May  God  protect  him  wherever  he  may  be." 
But   I  learned  als-D  on  my  trip   that   you 
know   almost   as  much  about   the  causes  cf 
this  war.  about  the  sources  and  methods  of 
propaganda  used,  and  almost  as  much  about 
the  whole  general  situation  as  we  Members 
of    Congress    are    permitted    to  •  know — until 
afterward      I  learned,  for  instance,  that  many 
of   you  were  awnre  of  the  fact  that  possibly 
some   of   our   present    most    prominent   war- 
mongers were  undoubtedly   among  the  same 
p?cp>  who  Joined  with  similar  groups  in  Eng- 
land   arrd    France    and    collaborated    In    the 
actual  financing,  yes,  the  actual  tnanufacture, 
of   the   rearmament  of  Hitler's  Germany   In 
order  to  make  him  the  threat  to  "world  se- 
curity" that   he  Is  today.  In  or<Jer   that   they 
themselves  could  continue  to  ret^  their  filthy 
"blood  profits,"  which  Mr    Rex)^velt  himself 
called  "fool's  gold"  back  In  1936.fwhen  he  was 
a  candidate  for  a  second  term  atod.  therefcre, 
was  sponsoring  a  "Neutrality  Act"  which  was 
to  forever  threw  that  "fool's  gold''  out  the  win- 
dow and    forever   keep  us   out  of    6omet)ody 
e'lee's  war      Yes;  I  found  that  a  great   many 
of  you  were  aware  of  the  truth  of  these  facts. 
I  did   find  others  who  were  skeptical,  some 
Indeed  who  denied  there  was  ahythlng  to  It. 
Well,  to  these  "doubting  Tlioma^es"  may  I  say 
simply   this?     What   these    folks   and   m.yself 
know  is  not  only  an  unanswered  challenge 
made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hous^  but  a  state- 
ment which  I  personally  heard  Verified  by  the 
No     1    British    statesman    in    this    country, 
who    in    fact    stated    that    wc    ourselves    had 
contributed  over  twice  as  muesh  toward  the 
rearmement  cf  Germany  as  hs^  Great  Brit- 
ain and,  therefore,  stood  to  lot*  twice  as  much 
in   this  war      Yes;    It  does  n;  tear  that  these 
international   warmongers   v,    .    t.'rp  en   for- 
ever their  nefarious  trade  in    'blood  profits  ' 
in  their   feverish  search   for   Nir.  Roosevelt's 
"foci's  geld  " 

Yes;  and  alone  that  same  line  1  found  that 
many  of  you  were  also  fully  eware  of  the 
unanswered  challenge  of  the  Honorable  Dan 
Reed  of  New  York  made  during  .the  debate  on 
the  lease-lend  bill.  Congressman  Reed  staled 
at  that  time  that  he  had  Ijeen  in  tonlerence 
With  a  leading  British  statesmen  in  Londcn 
Just  befcie  the  outbreak  cf  this  war.  He 
charged  that  this  gentleman  had  told  him 
that  there  had  been  a  conference  held  in 
London  between  leading  Englisii.  French,  and 
German  statesmen,  bankers  and  industrial- 
ists at  which  time  it  was  decided  that  they 
would  stage  a  "phoney  war  "  lai  which  Ger- 
many would  be  permitted  to',  gobble  up  a 
number  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe, 
Sl.e  would  be  permuted  to  do  this  for  two 
principal  reasons:  First.  In  order  to  provide 
her  with  more  area  in  order  to  become  more 
seif-sufflcient  frcm  an  economic  viewTooint. 
In  other  words,  she  would  then  be  able  to 
prcd'dce    practically    eve.'".,  thing    she    nc<ded 


without  importing  things  from  other  nations. 
S?crnd!y,  they  Tecognized  that  Euroj-e  sa 
then  constituted  with  so  many  small  rations 
each  maintaining  its  own  |overnmeiU.  its 
own  embassy  staffs  all  over  thie  world.  Its  o\*'n 
nrmie>6  at  lull  strength,  and  st)  ;urlh.  was  l_o 
ineCic.ent  in  e^ompetltion  for  u-orld  trade  end 
hence  they  agreed  that  Germany  should  la«.e 
over  these  countries  to  btcijme  more  on  <» 
parity  with  England  and  Fraoce  and  then  at 
the  end  of  this  "phoney  war"  those  three — 
England,  France,  and  Germany — would  "d'- 
vide  up  "  the  trade  cf  the  World — and  that 
wcud  cut  us  out  too. 

Of  course,  England  and  Ftance  had  m-^cfo 
a  defensive  alllonce  with  Poland,  aimed  at 
Russia.  But  when  Germany  Jumped  on  Po- 
land they  had  to  make  good  on  their  allimce 
to  "save  tlieir  face.  "  It  was  only  when  Hitler 
Jumi>ed  on  the  Low  Countries  and  Norway 
thf.t  they  finally  realized  they  had  been 
duped  by  a  man  whose  word  could  not  be 
trusted  and  they  then  realized  -  too  late — 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  participating  in 
rearming  and  plctting  with  an  interna iionul 
liar  and  had  neglected  taking  the  precautiou 
to  rearm  themselves  at  the  same  time  Yes. 
Congressman  Rekd  not  only  challenged  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  prove  him  false  or 
misinformed,  but  also  challenged  anyone  to 
prove  tha»  that  conference  was  net  rrcid-"! 
in  the  confidential  files  of  our  own  State  De- 
partment, and  that  challenge  has  not  only 
gene  unanswered,  but  1  also  fersonally  henrd 
its  truth  verified  by  the  leading  British 
statesman  in  our  countrv  tcday  Tlie  fact 
we  must  recognise  is  "^t"  :t  \>  s  only  alter 
thoy  realized  they  had  >>.  i  n  d  uoie-cr.jssed  by 
Hitler  that  they  frantically  sought  our  help— 
and  have  been  ever  slnco. 

Then  I  learned  that  some  of  ycu  wi  rt  ..Iso 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  our 
difficulties  with  gasoline  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, the  lease-:end  is  proving  embarrnssin'' 
to  us  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  tin  Is  a 
commcdlty  on  which  lea'-e-lfH^i  h:is  forced  us 
to  establish  a  priority  ratu.^;  I:,  ether  words. 
some  of  our  Inuustries  have  to  give  up  tin  in 
order  to  supply  Britain's  and  cur  war  needs. 
Yet  we  find  that  some  of  the  tin  we  have  been 
giving  England  under  lease-lend  is  being 
sold  by  her  in  South  America  In  direct  com- 
petition with  our  same  American  t:n  and  at 
a  lower  price  In  other  words,  lease-lend  18 
helping  her  protect  her  fejrelgn  South  An.er- 
ican  trade  against  our  own  American  cou.;je- 
titicn  lu  our  own  famous  ;. a:  -American  soi- 
idarity."  Yes,  I  found  many  ci  you  were 
aware  of  the  fsct  that  Uncle  Sam  Is  auain 
being  played  up  in  his  favorite  role  of  "Uncle 
Sap  "  Even  in  the  case  of  Japan.  I  notice  In 
the  press  repejrts  that  even  though  wc  may  be 
ire^zing  Jap  assets  in  this  cruntry,  the  ssmc 
press  reports  say  that  we  may  not  interfere 
with  further  shipments  of  ell  and  gasoline  to 
Japan,  while  we  en  the  eu.'-tern  seabcard  are 
going  to  be  rationed  and  have  piislcss  Sun- 
days, according  to  our  friend  Hi.reld  Irk'^s, 
It  is  a  strange  world,  isn't  it? 

And  to  get  still  further  back  to  h>  nu  to 
what  we  are  doing  ourselves  to  make  a  sucker 
-out  of  "Uncle  Sap,"  I  learned  that  some  of 
you  whot^e  business  Lie  is  tbieaiened  ^*lth 
extinction  by  reason  of  priorities,  Leon  Hen- 
deiscn's  price  fixing,  and  bo  forth,  had  found 
cut  that  you  could  still  continue  in  "bu.slncss 
as  usual"  provided  you  were  willing  to  "pay 
the  price" — and,  undoubtedly,  you  <i;culd 
pay  the  pricfe  to  someCne  who  was  row 
bellowing  mof-t  loueily  for  our  inimeaiat/e  en- 
trance into  this  war  If  you  need  steel  fcr 
instance,  en  which  the  price  i-*-  lixed  and  a 
rigid  priority  established.  ycAj  can  arrays  buy  • 
it  from  certain  "brokers"  \rho  seem  tc  be 
able  to  get  a  "pricrlty  rating"  if  you  will  pay 
twice  and  three  times  its  established  Ice;.",! 
price.  Thus  you  can  continue  to  do  business 
as  usual  If  ycu  will  pay  the  "boctleKger'  who 
seems  to  have  an  "in"  in  Whi-hineton  Thus 
are  we  to  again  get  our  v.i.r  m.-iioL^iie  alter 
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Ye",  mj'  frlei.r!?.  1  founc;  rut  Tr.rt:  y_'\  ci' 
know  uhat  is  cf  :nt;  on.  possibly  even  mere 
»o  than  w«  do  who  have  ben  keeping  our 
own  nose  too  close  to  the  gTindFtcne.  And 
I  found  that  you  know.  too.  what  ts  wror'^ 
V  V'?  rur  defence  prcsram  and  why  It  ha* 
1  i  down  fo  pltlfuilvj  principally  becau-e 

^-  :.glcn  has  not  quit  playint?  politics  with 
(  e.    In  other  words,  you  knew   that  if 

w  are  In  ns  precarious  a  position  as  we  are 
told  we  are.  then  It  is  time  right  now  to  step 
Icrkln:;  forward  to  the  1942  and  19J4  elections 
and  cot  down  to  work  to  save  our  country 
before  we  save  our  party.  And,  finally,  I 
learned  that  you  do  have  a  pretty  (air  idea 
cf  Just  who  nni  what  put  our  country  In 
Jeopardy-i-lf  It  is— and  Ju*t  who  Is  leading 
y.)U  very,-  very  close  to* a  shcoting  war.  and 
you  will  not  forpet  It.  Yes.  Indeed,  it  docs 
do  you  goed  to  get  back  home  occasionally. 
I  thank  you  fcr^he  privilege. 


Labor    For    Defer.se  —  Ur.ions    Tell   Their 
Story 
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L    EniTOR.  ■  \\  i  :,F  ;^  •:;••:  Y    la^v-    j 
;;   Best  Joe  Possidle'  ' 

(Py   5    E..-,..  ..e    .x.en.   editor   ct   ti.c   Ortgcn 
Lab.r  Presi) 

To  Mr  Public  labor  unions  may  mean  i 
pacii-.tt  pKket.*.  iiiaustnal  striie.  and  a  vague,  i 
It  heated,  controversy  about  Initiation  lees  t 
and  union  dues,  but  to  the  men.bers  and 
odicets  ot  the  labor  unions  housed  in  the  I 
Portland  Lfibcr  Temple  the  union  Is  an  Insti-  | 
tutlin  tc  Stive  the  net-ds  cf  the  workers,  and 
Is  operated  ju-t  as  is  nny  business. 


In  ti:;-  p'Tiod  of  natioiial  emergency,  with 
the  Nation  Increasinely  dependent  upnn  the 
ffflrlent  ccopcration  bf  all  groups  In  hasten- 
ing the  completion  cf  th?  defyise  program', 
national  wtll-b?tng  demands  that  facts  re- 
place prejudice  and  that  enthusiastic  argu- 
ment give  way  to  logic  and  information 

Characteristic,  of  much  current  comment 
la  the  editorial  expression  of  the  Hood  River 
News  of  June  26.  1941:  "It  wou'd  be  well  to 
wait  a  Willie  before  painting  in  the  halo  and 
seating  the  A.  F-  of  L.  Into  any  fiiche  of  na- 
tional honor  in  this  time  of  emergency  There 
are  little  matters  of  racketeer4ng  In  initiation 
fees  on  a  huge  scale,  with  the  victfm  workers 
engaging  in  defense  Industries,  and  there  is 
alsQ  the  prospect  that  seme  rather  messy  graft 
In  connection  with  the  building  cf  Army  can- 
tonments ts  In  line  for  a  congressional  in- 
ve.stigation  In  the  near  future  " 

UNIONISTS  DENY  TH.^T  THEY'RE  LOOKING  FOB 
HALOS 

Local  officials  of  the  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  o£  Labor  are  not 
seeking  hales,  they  say.  They  are  sim.ply  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  Job  they  can  in  speeding 
the  defense  effort  of  the  country  to  a  sriccess- 
ful  conc'.usion.  They  say  that  they  are  en- 
gpged  in  a  business — a  busincis  that  depends 
ffpon  the  ability  to  offer  value  and  service  to 
American  workmen  and  a  business  whose 
books  and  records  are  kept  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  those  of  any  efficiently  operated  mod- 
ern business  are. 

Mr.  Average  Union  Man  pays  an  initiation 
fee  of  531  03  to  join  his  unions  and  he  pays 
S2  50  per  month  dues  to  support  its  functions. 
That  Is  what  it  costs  him  to  engage  in  the 
collective-bargaining  prcce.-s  with  his  em- 
ployer and  to  provide  the  other  benefits  that 
members  of  Portland  unions  enjoy.  Some  of 
these  are  sick,  unemployment,  and  death- 
Jbeneflts — an  average  of  $454  41 — and  which 
would  cost  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
monthly  union  dues  if  bought  from  an  insur- 
ance company. 

Such  lb  the  business  relationship  between 
the  union  and  its  members  expressed  in 
.general  terms.  Reduced  to  specific  facts  and 
figures,  the  situation  presents  a  range  of 
chari^es  trom  a  very  "nominal  initiation  fee 
of  $1  in  some  of  the  lumber  and  sawmill 
workers'  unions  to  a  charge  of  $200  by  the 
motion  pictur_  machine  operators'  union. 
The  lowest  dues  of  any  union  is  that  of  the 
musician,    union,   85  cents  per  month. 

Among  the  highest  is  the  typographicrfl 
union,  which  charges  a  minimum  of  $180. 
plus  3  percent  of  the  monthly  earnings  of 
its  members.  This  totals,  on  the  average, 
a  dues  payment  of  about  $7  50  per  month  in 
this  union.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  printers'  union  maintains  a  very 
high  scale  of  wages  and  that  it  pays  a  death 
benefit  to  survivor-  of  its  members  of  $1.C00. 
a  monthly  retirement  to  its  older  members 
of  834  60,  and  maintains  a  borne  for  them  at 
Colorado  Springs. 

PRINTERS  WTLL   PROTECTED  THROUGH   UNION 

Thu.-r.  aside  from  collective  bargaining 
protection,  the  m.ember  of  the  typographical 
union  receives  a  high  order  of  security  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  return  for  an 
Initiation  fee  of  from  $12  50  to  S25  (depend- 
ing on  the  age  of  the  applicant)  and  his 
monthly  dues. 

Of  59  unions  listed  In  the  city  of  Portland. 
41  charge  an  Initiation  fee  of  $25  or  less. 
Only  18  charge  more  than  $25.  Initiation 
fees  and  dues  are  based  upon  two  factors — 
wage  scale  and  benefits  paid  to  members, 
and,  more  important,  the  cost  of  carrying 
en  the  business  of  the  union  and  insuring 
an  adequate  reserve  for  periods  of  depression 
and   other  contingencies 

Upon  the  bouermakers'  union  falls  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  speedy  and  effi- 
cient production  cf  the  "bridee  cf  ships'  to 
the  democracies.  These  men  are  aware  of 
that  responsibility,  and  It  is  around  this 
oigani2:ation  that  much  of  the  fervent  popu- 
lar conczoversy  has  settled. 


Tom.my  R  y,  secretary  of  the  union  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Tom  Rny  vho  has  re- 
cently been  c'.cntified  with  alleged  subversive 
groups),  ha  been  a  bcilermalter  all  his  life 
er.cept  for  t:  ic  period  during  the  V.'crld  War. 
when  he  se  ved  In  the  United  States,  Navy. 
He  understa  .ds  the  problem.s  cf  the  industry 
and  <jf  the  vcrkers  In  it.  Born  in  Chicago 
and  brought  up  in  the  Windy  C:ty,  Ray  talks 
the  languagi  of  the  boilermakers — simple  and 
direct.  But  he  knows  what  shipbuilding  is 
^11  about  and  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
responsitailit  ^  resting  on  his  shoulders  as 
leader  of  th  s  vital  group,  of  defense  workers. 

Until  recently  the  worker  taking  on.  a  Job 
in  Portland'!  .shipbuilding  Industry  was  given 
a  probation  iry  period  with  the  luiich  and 
with  his  em  iloyer.  Having  proved,  his  qu^U- 
ficatlcn  on  he  Job  and  being  accepted  as  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  union,  he  was 
Charged  an  nitiatlon  fee  of  $1825  if  he  was 
an  apprentK  e  or  a  helper,  or  a  fee  of  $28  25  if 
he  was  an  i  xperienced'  Journeyman. 

During  t:  le  probationary  period  he  was 
giveji  a  pernit  to  work,  which  cost  him  $1 
per  day.  T  lis  permit  was  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  6i  days  (Ray  emphasizes  that  the 
union  nevei  charged  any  "$90''  permit  fees), 
but  in  pra<  tically  all  Instances  the  worker 
was  accepte  1  or  rejected  in  a  short  while  and 
the  permit  fee  was  no  longer  charged.  Few 
ever  workec    the  full  60  days. 

This  pern  It  fee  was  solely  a  device  to  en- 
able the  uiilcn  and  the  employer  to  learn 
the  qualificuticns  of  the  new  workmen.  The 
reason  for  is  adoption  was  simple:  Both  the 
union  and  the  shipyards  were  confronted' 
with  waves  3f  clamorous  )ob  seekers  from  all 
walks  cf  lif  ?,  tlie  udskilled  with  the  skilled, 
the  substantial,  loyal  American  with  the 
subversive  a  gent  and  agitator.  By  using  the 
permit  syst  ;m  and  allowing  the  worker  to 
take  the  Jod  immediately — but  withholding 
actual  unioa  membership  until  his  compe- 
tency and  loyalty  were  demonstrated — the 
union  performed,  Ray  thinks,  a  real  service 
to  the  NatljrL 

Shipyarda  like  all  other  defense  Indus- 
tries, are  cmcentration  points  for  subver- 
sive pcnetriition  and  influence.  And  until 
the  union  akes  Into  actual  membership  a 
worker,  it  has  no  direct  responsibility  or  ob- 
ligation to  lim,  but  cnce  a  worker  is  taken 
Into  the  uiion  he  has  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  o^  any  other  member — something 
the  union  j  loes  not  desire  to  accord  "fifth 
columnists.'  Moreover,  once  the  member  Is 
in  the  union,  a  complicated  system  of 
charges  an(  trials  is  required  to  dislodge 
him.  It  \nas  thought  It  would  be  much 
simpler  to  use  the  probationary  "permit 
system"  to  establish  clearly  his  record  and" 
qualifications  before  accepting  him  as  a 
member. 

However,  he  plan  was  so  widely  misunder- 
stood and  :  nlsinterpreted  that  it  has  now 
been  abanduned.  The  boilermakers  have  no 
permit  fee  any  more.  The  prospective  mem- 
ber is  taken  directly  Into  the  union  and 
pays  the  in  tiation  fee.  If  he  has  not  pre- 
viously been  afBliated  with  any  labor  union 
he  is  charged  an  additional  $15. 

The  mon  hly  dues  ar^  $3  for  helpers  and 
$3.50  for  jcurncymen.  In  return  for  this  dues 
Investment  the  shipyard  worker  receives,  first 
of  all.  the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining 
and  stabiliziition  in  an  industry  that  iS  highly 
complicated  and  much  at  the  mercy  cf  chang- 
ing conditicns.  Moreover,  each  month.  $1.25 
of  the  men  bership  dues  is  immediately  al- 
located to  (fver  the  costs  of  the  $1,000  In- 
surance the  union  pays  all  its  mcm!:ers  upon 
death.  (The  amount  is  doubled  in  cases  of 
death  due  Lo  accidental' meai.s — and  ship- 
yard wcrk  i;  highly  hazardous.) 

WORKERS    li  AVE    MULTIPLIED    IN    SKIP    PLANTS 

The  impcrtance  of  this  union  service  to 
the  shipyarl  worker?  and  to  the  industry 
as  well  as  o  the  naticr.al  welfare  becomes 
obvious  wh?n  we  realize  that  Ln  Portland, 
during  the  ;ast  two  decades,  not  mere  than 
600  workers  have  been  employed  In  Industry 


Arri'xnix  to  tiii-:  r"X(';];Ks>](^x.\L  RKC-M^n 


related  to  shipbuilding — repair  work,  build- 
ing barges  and  tvigs,  etc.  Yet,  today,  the 
boilermakers' union  has  more  than  l.COO'ftien 
working  in  the  shipyards,  and  the  figure  is 
rapid  y  mounting.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  the 
peak  of  operations  there  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  10.000  In  the  yards  building  the 
•  ships  which  Uncle  Sam  60  desperately  needs, 
la  the  metal-trades  industries  the  average 
Initiation  fee  charged  is  $36  88  in  the  Port- 
land area.  The  dues  average  $2  G5  per  month. 
These  amounts  are  for  workers  whcse  earn- 
ings are  consistently  higher  than  the  avercge 
earnings  cf  all  workeis  The  metal-trades 
council  of  Portland,  headed  by  Eail  Ingram, 
who  Is  also  president  of  the  twilermukers' 
union,  is  made  up  of  the  unions  having 
jurisUiCticn  ever  work  in  these  industries. 
Among  them  are  the  auto  mechanics,  black- 
smiths, boilerma'tcrs.  budding  laborers, 
fcricklayerjs.  e'ectrical  "wcrkcis.  gli.ss  wcrkcrs. 
general  laborers,  hoisting  and  portable  engi- 
neers, technical  engineers,  machinists,  office 
employees,  painters,  pile  drivers,  plasterers, 
sheet-metal  workers,  shipwrights,  steam 
filters,  stationary  engineers,  and  wa.rehcuse- 
mcn. 

The  building  trades  council  coordinates  the 
activities  of  the  building-trades  groups  in  a 
mrnner  similar  to  that  of  the  metal-trades 
council.  This  group  of  unions  is  also  playing 
a  very  important  part  in  the  delense  program. 
Its  members  build  the  Army  cantonments 
and  ammuniticn  dumps  such  as  are  located 
at  Pendleton  and  Herm.lston  and  such  as  are 
proposed  fo^Medford  and  Eugene.  They  have 
bui.t  the  witfs  for  the  shipyards  and  will  soon 
be  replaced  In  the  yards  by  the  shipbuilders 
themselves. 

^Fred  Mtinash,  barrel -chested  secretary  cf 
the  building  trades  council,  poipts  to  the 
record  of  cooperation  that  has  been  made  In 
the  woik  that  this  group  oi  unions  does  and 
.to  the  moderate  initiation  and  dues  pay- 
ments as  evidence  to  controvert  charges  such 
as  made  by  the  Hood  R.ver  News. 

■The  Orepon  Joint  Council  cf  Teamster?, 
whlrh  includes  all  of  the  unions  In  the  team- 
ing crafts  in  the  SUte  and  which  has  for  its 
president  amiable  Phil  Brady.  State  repre- 
sentative. Is  also  an  important  link  Ir  the 
chain  cf  national  defence.  Brady  and  the 
teamsters  are  prcud  of  their  record  cf  low 
Initiation  and  dues  charges.  No  union  of 
this  pn  up  In  the  State  charges  more  than 
$25  and  some  units  charge  less.  The  highest 
dues  charged  Is  $2.50  per  month.  The  record 
does  not  sustain  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  the  teamsters  on  this  score. 

Evtrv  unicn  maintaiiis  a  complete  set  of 
books  which  are  audited  at  regularly  stated 
periods.  Tl.e  bcoks  are  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  members  of  the  unicn.  Typical  cf  the 
accounts  kept  by  unions  are  the  records  cf 
receipts  and  disbursements  cf  the  Portland 
Office  Emploveee"  Union,  whcse  secretary  is 
J.  Hcward  Hick*.  The  statement  is  for  the 
month  of  March  1941: 

HEcnPTS 

Initiation   fees $70.00 

Dues- ---  385  00 

Assessments  t«l  per  month  for  a  jic- 
riod  of  6  months  to  prosecute  the 
strike  against  Montgomery  Ward)..  -247  00 

Sale  cf  union-label  stamp  to  member.  50 

Wcrk  permits  (for  temporary  employ- 
ment such  as  inventorv) 29  00 

Ori  anizat!on?J  receipt  from  American 

Federation  of  Labor 33  63 

Drpjosit  of  withdrawal  card  by  member      1.  00 


Total  for  month... 766  13 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Organizational  expense  (includes  con- 
tribution of  $250  to  Central  Labor 
Council  fund  to  care  for  the  Mor^t-| 
gcm.ery   Ward   strikers   still   unem-i 
ployed  ai  d  al.-o  a  number  of  pay-' 
raents  of  rent,  lights.  ga5,  medical, 
and  dental  bills  of  strikers  belonging 
to  office  employees'  union) -  $420  41 


General  (fiowcrs  for  funeral  cl  mem- 
ber s  relative) i $5  00 


21  00 
158  40 


Biember 


Payment   of  dues  of   officers 
union 

Salary  of  secretrry 

Per  capita  taxes  (36  cents  per 
to  A.  F.  of  L..  5  cents  per  m^ber  to 
Central  Labcr  Council.  7  c(!nts  per 
member  to  State  Federation"  of  La 
bcr.  ai.d  cilier  amcunts  to  o!her  de- 
partment  councils) ':■. 123.33 

Office  surplie?  nnd  stationery! 


Rent  and  telephone 4 


Initiation:  fees,  dues,   benefits  0/  A.  F.  0/  L.  unions 


LocalucKiO  ' 


.\uto  Miil:anics.  No.  H)05., 
Bakery  Drivtrs. N<..  IVW  . 
Hakiry  Workers.  No.  114  . 


Fart-crs,  No.  75 ; 

rortcmlcrs  No.  496  ... 
BoflerTr.akcrs.  No.  T2  .. 
p.    ■ 


■.■torf-r^No.  :% 

<  No.  eof'  ._ 

».i.-.r.  -  l.rks.  No.  low 

IMailCltrksNo.  1217 

C"^>o'K^ant!  .Assistants,  No.  C07  ... 

Pairy  Hrivcrs  No.  305 ^. 


' 


Torhnicpl  Fncinecrs,  No.  79... 

Truck  Drivors  No.  H'.' 1 

W  :in>h(>uson]en,  No.  Jirl 1... 

(larl'a'jo  l>ri\ers,  N".  iiitt i.. 

(inxir.v,  Mir.i  Drivt-rs  No.  223.... 
(;:'j-iL'i>  ti!:d  .*-"tT\  HI   Stitiou   So.  255 

T3\i<  lb  I>rivprs,  No.  2S\   

l.nnniry  l>rivirs.  No.  1* 

Ekctrica)  Workers,  No  i^ |- 


Elcotrical  Workers.  No.  125... 

ttalionary  Engincrrs,  No.  S7 ; 

p   .  .  _,  I.  . 


Of    the 


18  60 
41   75 


a;]oi; 


».) 


Local  delense  fund  (rescn-*  to  meet 
unforeseen  contmgi  ncie$  and  fi- 
nanced by  5  cents  per  nijember  re- 
serve each  month) ..i $12  35 


Total  expenditure.^  for  mcnth-.  8^9  00 
Unions  are  made  up  of  hutnan  bcii..^  The 
officials  of  the  unions  admit  lalro  that  they  are 
possessed  of  the  fraililes  jaiid  faults  with 
which  the  human  race  is  eiidowed  and  to 
repeat  what  has  already  b^en  said  they  are 
not  seeking  halos.  But  theiy  rhmk  that  this 
view  of  the  picture  has  not  been  seen  by  many 
of  their  critics.  | 


Iniiin 
lioii 


1 — 

'C. 


-I.i .» 


; 


(11  IllTUl  V 

Bceiily  O;. 


■<>r*.  No.  701    

1  W.-rker:.  No.  aUlC|.. 
--    No.  Z*<    

:..  .No.  xa.... 

"'  L'  75- A — .... 


Ironworkers.  No.  29. 


Laacilry  wid  Dry  Clcar.ers  No.  10  .. 


I  iiniKr  and  Sawmill 

N!:i  ;.Ju..^ts.  Nn.  fj. 

-Meat  Cuttirs  No  143 


'... 


^fillTnen.  No.  U»- 


Mntior  Piftiire  Oremtorf,  No.  159. 

.\;ii  .. ..Ti',  S..VJ 

^^tl.c^•  LiiipliiytH'.s  No.  10>21_ 

1  aiiitirs.  No.  10 


:  ilc  rriver?,  >'o.  2416 


ri;».'-;mrs  No.  "^Z- 

MuiiiiKTS,  No.  51 

Sheet  llrfal  Wcrkors,  No.  16. .. 

Shiiiwriphts  No.  uiao 

^ifu  Writers.  No.  <;»._ 

.-Ii  ;iii.fil|i TS,  No.  23.5 

^■■..    •,..  ....  ,>r.^  yn  757 

-.No. as.    !'."""!. 

1 .. ,..:,.,  l;icnl.  No.  58_ 

Waitrrs'ses.  No  306 

Puilriins;  Fervir*',  No  49 

(Ilh/uT'*,  No.  740 

l,i"i.I.  iiri)  I.a\rr-',  N"o.  12W 

KiiTiiriirr  Wcrkrr*.  No  14R2... 
I'lyw*  1x1  and  Vencw.  No  2S31. 
Whiters  Union.  No.  1«9 


.... 


Motor  Coiich,  No.  1055. 
Maikrs,  No.  13 


Ph'-te  Er.JTavrrs,  No.  31. . 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  43. 


, 


Average. 


ja  to  $•(. 

•I.sun'iry. 
'Cleaners. 


'  .\vtrns''. 
'J-J.'.OI'>  <4. 

}i2io  };:5. 


;  C5. 01 
IS.  no 
2&U11 


21'.  ai 
w.  00 

2.V00 
¥).  (II 
211.  (>• 

25.00 

:.voo 

25.011 
15.  (W 

lu.tu 

21.  «l 
Iil.UO 

25. (HI 

2.'>.  im 
52  00 

27. :« 

.MOO 

w.  im 

)(l  (»l 

7. so 

15.  Ul 
15.00 


rues 


$2.  no 
2..'i<t 
2.7:. 


2.0U 

roo 

1   ■■'■ 


1.50 
i65 

2.50 

2.00 

2.  .'■« 


BeniAts 


J»xi.l.-aih  h<nrfi<. 
t.vKii'.-nth  h4n<>f)4 

*H>  ■     t        '  ■ :    $7.'>   <i<«(h    01 

1:  flo   w»vk    sick 

I.  ,, ,    .   I. 

tJtHt  .!.-illi   fccnif.l;   j:  wwk    «irk 

l<«»netit  (•>  iokM. 
$l.uuj  (iuitii  iNMt'it:   y^.OOki  acct- 

.'rnlaldmlii  l^'t.pflt. 


IGOO  .j.nth  Iti  .r.t    ?:  Mrk  ticneAt 


.00 


10.  ti) 

5.  CO 
25.00 
61.00 

20.  CO 


20f».  0«. 

2.'u  IK) 

5.00 

■40.  (XI 

7.V0O 
KM.  0(1 

2.^  wi 

«l.  0(1 

.•in.  «i 

10.0(1 

100.00 


fiT  10  »<-olj  •  .r. 

$3110  iliAth  H-  '  Mck  iKOelit 

(i»r  12  «'«•!  s. 
Nopiv 

sandilealh  l.rief.t. 
2.10  I  fHKi.Wth  i>  nefit. 
■J  ■-      ^    ••  . 

.Iislh  K'r.efit. 
:.  ..  ',■  liralfi  t«inJit. 

2.  (1(1 ,    i'J»)  dialti  l>  iH'fit. 
2.50      None 

.VM     ll.'*"!  <!«-8lh  Unefit;  $42  monllily 

oltl-:i<.-i-  U.V  t^lai)<v  ttiiii   2i  .vcttTS. 

(1)         ll.'KK.i  death  N-irfit;  *ir\  nunthly 

nld-acp  a.s(  i«;tiinp*'  s(tPr  25  yc«r<. 

2. 73     $7.'<J  death  In  (n«  1.1 ;  $o:  I'VT  year  sick 

3.00     iT*)  .li-atli  liincfil. 

}.W  '  N'lnr.  ■ 

I   311  '  t*iil<Ul»tti  t+Tirf.t. 
I.'id      .•:2l«ldPii"       I 
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^..Vl'i   (!. 

!         ■     H'  week  Mck 

KM 

1  1.  25 

t4« 

r 
$i».  ... .. 

.                    Id-nrrhme- 
r  .1.  c.  .-of  disability 
■  urs. 
,.  .Ui.iDl;  {:  week  wck 

N'M/lt  fol 


2.00 


7  wofks. 


1.  w  I  Vorh- 

2.(K)     $:m<i  death  benefit. 

3.00  :  »3)iu  d<-tt(li   >ciH'{il;  ilO  week  sick 

Ix'ii.  fit  !jI  G  vki'ks. 
$3i*)-.)rstti   r^nrflt;    *7^  *^fh -of 

!■  '    '>        MOO  permanent 

.  ;  .I'Dt. 


l  10 
?.2J 

1   .'O 

2.(HJ 
(»l 


$7-*^  tii^iU  lixnefit    alec  dire  need 
$*  '  1  Di-r.t.  (lOCrcrmancnt 


2.00  I    531K    .;.;ill;  tjllirm. 


1.74 
l.fcO 


6.  U)  . 

I.  CO 

1 

25.00 

25.no  ' 

!..•« 

3  no  ' 

.'<«  no 

4.«i 

Id. («l 

1.(^1 

auni) 

!:3, 

lano 

.None. 

fl.OlX)  •leat» 
J>rn«jnn  t 
in  Coll  TH 

fanuici-iii 

U  iivlit. 

N..n.v 
»4<n,l.-Hth 

<>■>■    '.  :ilh 


bcnr-rt,  !3».fln  old-afe 
fr  mor-fi:  olil-a^e  borne 

Siirirtcs. 
benefit  50)  I  cr  year  skk 


oeCt. 


tt*-rrrt. 


in  Of) 

2.VUU 

30  no 

20  (JO 


2  50 

4  (t\ 
2.35 


r 

p" 

V'- 

\ 

Ki<i" 

»«-k!i' 


fl  per  day  «k* 


r;   $34.60  month 

'■rrn  fit 

l«n«f.t;    r^nffons:    IS 


81.03 


Z5(l     I4M.4L 


swk  Ix-nctit. 


I'lii?  1  i>'ro«'nt  'f  <.»|r.in?s 
3  iH-rrfM  01  i-Hriiii:'-'>. 
'2  percent  ol  t-arijiiigi. 
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APrEXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRE>>IOXAL  KECORD 


The  Good-Neighbor  Policy 


EX!  ENSIGN  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

IN  HIE  UOVr^E  OF  REPP-E-I^.TATIVES 


W   ::■■■  -d'iv.  Ju'v  3^,  /<// 


i.rrTK:!  ':>)  ';iiE  i-iv.F.cTr.n  ov  r:'.::  civil 
Ar;i:(  'NAi'TK'.s  i:oai-;d 


Mr.  BC>GGS  Mr.  S,;.  .tker.  under 
'  ...f  10  t  xm  :a!  :r.y  :•  ::...::-<^,  I  am  inciud- 
ir.;:  herrwith  a  c^  jv  i  f  a  1:  ''fr  which  I 

have    VA-:     .icd: d    t.     ^!..    Hiillee 

E:aT.:h    i:);i.i,t.:-   uf   ti.'    C.  .1   A- iwnau- 
t:;      B'     \\i. 

I  :~  .ima.'anR  to  ;.'.f  '!.at,  in  viow  of  all 
tli'-  ■  !T  r'<  \v\v.j  n.a.;.-  Ly  practically  cv- 
«:y  b:  ;:;<;.  '  :  I  la  G  vfrnment  to  foster 
the  U'  li-!-'  a;:.i).  ;■  p  .licy  that  rn  atior- 
IV  y  :  :  •,;.;>  C\v:I  Ationautics  Board 
.vi;  i',;,;  (i-  ::.  p.-'i  ..'•  a  c  'mplete  lack  of 
i;r..lr!   l.ir.ciin-  -  :  -h-  \  .-.'.vw  of  this  policy. 

O:;  '  I'f  tho  n.  -'  t>.s.nt;al  factors  in 
ci'  '. •  ;  !-.:.-;  cordial  relationships  between 
\l:..  V  u:.';v  ^nc!  c  vantries  to  the  south 
(f  ;;  •  ;>  :..,ati  a:ui  (tf.C'.cnt  transptirta- 
-  ti  :".  Vt  :  :  ;a  a''o:r.  y  li.i>  r- commend- 
ed thi'  ilK-if  be  no  lUiUi'T  ex'.eur-ion  of 
^  ai;-  :-•  ::-ic*^  to  these  couri  : .  > 

J- -IT  SO.   1D41. 
Mr    H  ^Kl  ;  y  v  Bran.  ii. 

f      :  A  ronautics  Board, 

W'-.-hingtot).  D  C 
^^■^R  NtR  BR-.sa  H  I  have  hesitated  vvTitlng 
y; ',i  'A.-.'-.  r-'le:eiice  to  the  ii'.'ph-atioiis  of  the 
P.m  A'.;.- :  ,.'a!i  Airways  i\:.ci  the  American 
Exj^!  r:  A::;.:  •.  .<  t  r  t!;  ir.i'aguratlon  of  serv- 
Ire  '  Ci;b,i  :>•  1  C-::':a\  A:iirr;ra  until  I  have 
h..;ci  a;.  ,  }",  ;'■.:. .'v  '  ^'wily  iho  brief  .-ub- 
ni.t'rtl   hv  the  r    u:.M\  I    r  -he   B    \rA      ■ 

I  h.i\f  r-.ui  thi-  br.e'  v.ii.luhy  a:.d  to  say 
tla-  !•  .1-'     ;•    :-  xiMn-:-"'--*'. 

Th>'  a';'h  r-  irtiilv  t.ul  r  c  ::;p:ei.e:.d  :;.e 
ci  ~r  '.■  :■■'.  bvisme^.^  a:.c!  ral*'.::-  v.a;ch  have 
"  rx.>-rd  b<  •Nv,-fi  Nf.v  Orlea;,-  ai.a  Cuba  and 
Ct::':al  A;,  r;,  a  .'  r  :;...:,y  y- ar«.  In  addition 
le  th>.  voar  .ithiray?  \'.a\  •  filled  to  reahze 
the  ■:•■;:."(  ndoiis  inte;-.-'  ::■.  '!;•'<■  .ippHcations 
th:  :.k;h  !;t  'he  ea';:-^  M;--:--:p"i  Valley. 
The  ::a\av  el'.e-  c'.  th.i'  V.ih^  v  h.i' e  a  direct 
i:a  rt^:  in  thi>  ..pp:....-.  v.  ,aai  ve:  the  pc- 
!,;.•...:  traffle  i;.^a...an^  i:\:v.  t:.i-e  sources 
is   :L:a^  :e.;   ;a   'la^  e.  a:a!  Ps  br;,  f 

Tlui>e  cf  i:-  win  .^re  c  a.eraed  ab.  u:  th? 
fviture  cf  cur  N.r.  :^.  h..iV''  a.'.ea.  w  h.olchearted 
eupport  to  the  gc.  d-:a  :=;l:b.  r  p.  a  y  It  is 
my  f.-elmg  and  the  feehr.c  ct  ::.  r..y  ci  -ry 
colleagues  that  rapid  ara;  er^l  lera  *r-.:.-p  aa- 
tlon  to  paints  to  the  s,  •.;•>!  i  u.~  pPsV  .i  •.  .ad 
r  ;  '.h  a-  develcpment  of  the  gccd-noighbor 
pcl.^y.  Yet.  throughout  the  bnci:  I  can  find 
no  mention  of  the  value  of  developing  this 
p.-^lh-v 

I  -a,  •  aav  -rust  that  'h  exaaaer  t  ;■  'he 
B  a;l  \\:\\  cive  ev.ry  ccntidvrataii  ta  ta.ee 
ee:r.a-..iad;nc  is,-\ie< 

S.a,  ei:  ;y  \  .  ..rs, 

Hall  Bc>cjs, 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


M:.  V.ASIELEWSKI  M;  Speaker. 
imdrr  leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  22, 
1941: 

[Frcm  the  Milwauk-oc   Journal  of  June  22, 
1941] 

SUGAR    FROM     L.^TIN    AMERICA 

Our  chief  problem  In  developing  sounder 
economic  relations  with  Latin  America  is 
•the  problem  of  finding  what  we  can  buy  that 
our  Latin  neighbors  have  to  sell. 

This  has  been  emphasized  again  and  again 
In  the  Journal  editorial  columns,  also  by 
economists,  and  by  cur  able  Secretary  of 
State.  Cordell  Hull.  The  keystone  of  the 
pood-neighbor  .-olicy  with  Latin  America 
mu.^t  be  our  willingness  to  purchase  more 
of  what  the  southern  nations  prcduce.. 

Yet  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently passed  bill  S.  937  (the  Adams  bill), 
which   Is  directly  contrary  to  thiis  policy. 

In  brief,  the  bill  calls  for  more  and  more 
subsidies  to  expand  the  uneconomical  beet- 
sugar  Industry  in  this  country— an  artificial 
Industry  that  has  to  be  subsidised  to  exist 
at  all.  The  excuse  for  this  bill  ^s  that  th'fe 
Philippines  are  unable  at  present,  due  to 
shipping  diflBculties.  to  ship  their  quota  of 
raw  sugar.  The  quotas  for  all  sugar,  includ- 
Ir.S  beet,  were  set  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Ta.-  '.-..aural  and  wise  place  to  turn  for 
more  inexpensive  sugar  at  this  moment  Is  to 
other  Latin  .American  nations  of  this  heml- 
sphfre.  not  to  American  beet  fields.  We  are 
tryiiig  to  woo  these  nations  pplitically  and 
economically.  They  have  thousands  of  tons 
cf  cane  sugar  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  wiihout  subsidy.' 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  de- 
feat the  Adams  bill.  The  beet-sugar  Indus- 
try, artificial  and  pretty  much  confined  to 
si.t.  States,  should  not  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
pand beyond  present  size. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Adams 
b;ll  would  result  in  additional  subsidies  for 
beet-sugar  growers  of  up  to  $50,000,000  a 
year.  And  this  for  a  nondcfense  industry, 
when  we  are  straining  to  economize  in  such 
fields,  so  that  we  may  speed  up  cur  arming. 

Tlie  Adams  bill  should  be  deleated;  (11 
To  allow  us  to  buy  economically  a  needed 
product  which  Latin  American  nations  can 
sell  to  us.  (2)  to  save  the  increa-sed  subsidy 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  a  domestic 
Industry  that  has  to  "be  sustained  by  the 
hard-pressed   taxpayer  on  a  nursing  bottle. 
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ARTICLE 


IIROM    THE    MONTREAL    DAILY 
STAR 


Mr.  do:  IDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  nclude  a  very  timely  and  in- 
structive article  tvhich  appeared  in  the 
Montreal  Daily  ^tar  of  July  22."  1941. 
which  quotes  Hon.  Pierre  F.  Casgrain. 
Sccratary  of  State,  Canada,  which  sets 
forth  the  attitude  of  that  great  country 
in  regard  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seav  ay. 

The  art  cle  follows: 

[From   the   Montreal   Dally  Star  ot- July   22. 
1941] 

Cascr.mn    S  ays  Waterways  Plan   Assumed — 
United   S  tates   Congressional   Party    and 
Loc.\L  M.  P.'s  Attend  Dinner 
The   St.   Lawrence  waterway,  development 
Is  'a  thing    bound  to  come."  Hon.  Pierre  F. 
Casgrain,   secretary   of  state,   told    members 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
United  Sta.es  House  of  Representatives  and 
members  cl   Parliament  at  the  Royal  St.  Law- 
rence   Yacl  t    Club    last    night.     The    United 
States  legis  «tcrs  are  in  Canada  to  study  the 
waterways   ic'heme. 

"Even  in  war  we  must  prepare  for  the  fu- 
ture." Mr.  i  Casgrain  said.  "That  is  why  Can- 
ada is  goi  ig  ahead  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterways. ' 

The  con!  ressional  party  crossed  into  Can- 
ada frcm  dassena.  N.  Y..  at  Cornwall.  On- 
tario, insp  ;cted  waterways  development  at 
Barnard's  Island,  looked  over  the  area  where 
the  waters  ays  scheme  would  be  developed, 
th^n  cami  via  Beauharnois  to  Montreal. 
They  reacted  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht 
Club  at  Dirval  before  dark.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  J.  P.  MoCfat,  United  States 
Minister  tc  Canada. 

With  tha  Americans  were  George  Fulford, 
Member  of  Parlian^ent  for  Leeds;  Lionel  Chev- 
rler.  Stern  cnt.  and  Dr.  W.  D.  MacDiarmld, 
Olent^arry.  Joining  them  here  were  E  Marier, 
Member  ol  Parliament  for  Jacques  Cartier; 
Joseph  Jaan,  Mercier;  Vincent  Dupuis, 
Chambly-I  cuvllle:  Eugene  Durccher,  St. 
James;  Bi  ooke  Claxton,  St.  Lawrence-St. 
George;  D<  uglas  Abbott.  Westmount-St.  An- 
tclne;  Pe  er  Berccvitch,  Cartier;  Thomas 
Vien.  Outiemont;  Ernest  Bertrand.  Lauricr; 
and  Senat(;rs  A.  K.  Hugcssen.  J.  H.  Rainville. 
and  L.  M"  Gouin;  and  Tlon.  T.  D  Bouchard, 
Quebec  M  inister  of  Highways  and  Public 
Wcrks.        I  ^ 

asked  to  visit  again 

Mr.    Caigrain    welcomed    the    visitors-  in 

French  an  I  English  mnd  urged  them  to  visit 

Canada  agiin.    He  recalled  that  three  signers 

I    of  the  De  :laraticn  of  Independence,  one  or 


APrEXniX   TO  THE  ('<"^Xi;RE-<|nN,\E   EEri^IlD 


A:]Br,7 


whom  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  visited  Can- 
ada in  1776. 

"Perhaps."  he  said,  "there  are  no  two 
peoples  who  feel  so  much  at  home  when  visit- 
ing each  other,  end  there  are  perhaps  no  two 
count.-ies  who  ex'hangi  so  many  visiie  dur- 
mg  the  year. 

"It  IS  a  great  privilege  to  welcome  the  dis- 
tinguifchod  representatives  of  the  great 
American  Nation.  We  are  proud  to  say  that 
she  is  our  neighbor,  cur  friend,  and  al?o  our 
economic  and  moral  ally.  You  have  come  to 
CaUc-'.da  on  an  economic  and  pacific  mission. 
but  this  same  mission  will  Indirectly  tend  to 
Increase  our  war  effort  " 

Mr.  Casgrain  declared  that  the  mission 
"proclaims  the  moral  and  financial  alliance 
that  binds  cur  two  countries  in  their  com- 
mon ,wish.  to  bring  victory  for  the  free  and 
dem.ocratic   nations." 

Cintinuing.  he  said:  "The  ag:reemcnt 
which  brings  us  together  today  will  not  lail. 
notwithstanding  certain  unjustified  fears,  to 
bring  to  the  Province  of  Quebt.c  real  benefits, 
such  as  the  stabiiizatiun  of  the  water  level  of 
the  St  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  the  increase  in 
ccmmerce  and  trade,  and  the  estaUlishmcnt 
of  new  industries,  due  to  the  electrical  power 
wh'cli  v.ill  accrue  from  the  development  cf 
the  St   Lawrence  waterways." 

MV3T    LOOK    AHEAD 

"CriticlsiD  bom  of  ignorance  and  fear.  will. 
I  hnvo  no  c;ciibt.  pr' ne  unf':"ai'ded  and  un- 
justified. I  believe  we  must  look  beyond  the 
present  moment  and  the  prerent  day" 

Dealing  with  the  Dominion's  war  effort,  he 
was  cheered  when  he  said  that  "Today  Can- 
ada fights  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air. 
ard  h:r  forces  are  growling  all  the  time,  and 
will  grr w  according  tc   the  needs  of  Britain. 

"Canada."  he  added,  "today  Is  fpending 
more  tlian  45  percent  of  her  inccme  for  war 
and  victory,  and  we  an?  net  sparing  our  men 
either.  We  have  stooc.  for  peace  in  the  past. 
It  is  because  the  Province  of  Quebec  wants 
to  remain  French,  with  her  British  institu- 
tions, thit  she  fij^'hts  j-o  nobly  with  her  sons 
at  the  side  of  Britain;  and  it  is  because  she 
wants  to  remain  fn-e  that  she  w  uks  hand 
In  hand  with  her  neigl.bor.  the  great  Ameri- 
can  Nation 

"Canada,  however,  does  not  forget  that 
war  is  an  accident,  and  she  must,  even  in 
war,  prepare  for  the  future.  That  is  why 
she  is  going  ahead  w.'.h  the  St.  La7.Tence 
waterways  developmer.t  In  the  working  cut 
of  this  far-soeing  and  far-reachiig  project. 
she  feels  doubly  confident,  since  she  h.as  the 
immense  advantage  o:  American  coopera- 
tion. 

"So  Canada  is  glad  ihis  evening  to  wel- 
come the  distingui.  h(.  d  delegates  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  as  she  knows  that 
their  presence  is  one  st^  p  further  toward  the 
realization  of  the  magnificent  seaway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  Continent." 


The  Legioi    Grows 
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Mr.  STEARNS  a:  N'  '-^  Ha:a;-.d.,:t  .    Mr. 
Sp*ak.ir.   u:,cir   1^  ave   l<j   kW'V.c   i:.y   re- 


marks in  the  Kfcokd  1  :n'iude  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the;Boston  Post  of 
July  28.  1941: 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  July  28.  1941] 

THT   LFGION    GrAws 

The  new  all-time  high  ibembership  rec- 
ord Just  reached  by  the  jkniericau  Legion 
demonstrates  clearly  the  pujblic  appreciation 
of  the  need  for  the  prepare*for-defensc  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  In  t  jis  country. 

The  Legion,  in  Its  twent j-thlrd  year  and 
with  the  number  of  Its  cllg>blcs  diminishing 
steadily  as  death  claims  t  :ie  veterans  now 
past  middle  life,  would  do  well  to  maintain 
a  membership  decreasing  oiiily  5  percent  each 
year.  But  Instead  of  the  fcecrease.  the  Le- 
gion already  is  seme  2  OOd  member--  ahead 
of  the  previous  all-time  hiep.  established  last 
year.  Its  officials  predict  uitny  more  will  Join 
bclcre  the  year  closes.  Orie  Massachusetts 
post  has  doubled  last  year'sfmembership.  and 
others  have  nearly  done  fa.  It  is  truly  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

The  men  who  served  in 
in  1917  are  Joining.  leRioi 
cause  they  want  to  serve  a^ 
that  for  the  most  part  jjoiuiger  men  will 
wear  the  uniform  this  tiAe  and  that  they 
mu;t  do  their  part  In  some  civilian  capacity 
But  whatever  it  is  they  ant  called  tc  do.  the 
men  of  the  Legicn  are  ntady  and  willing. 
They  proved  themselves  Ip'  1917.  and  today 
they  are  proving  the  Lelion's  right  to  be 
called  America's  No.  1  patriotic  group. 


Ihe  combat  forces 

otficials  siiy.   be- 

lin      Thev  realize 
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ARTICLE  BY   FRAJs'K  R    KENT 


Ml .  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  ccpsideration  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  £Tid  power  project, 
almost  daily  we  are  heiring  from  the  lips 
of  many  Members  of  Congiess  that  It  is 
increasingly  difficult  1 3  .iustify  the  con- 
struction of  this  so-called  international 
ditch. 

One  cf  the  finest  cxrositions  of  the  fact 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  does  not 
appear  justified  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowine  article  fron  '!  c-  ;  -  "  of  Mr.  Prank 
R.  Kent,  which  •;,  'a  •:  ;n  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  July  19.  1P41  The  article 
fellows:  j 

(Prom   the   Wall  Street  journal,  of   July    19, 
'  19411 

THE  GREAT  CAME  OF  POLITICS — CrmNC   HAnCIB 

TO  jrsiriFT 
(By  Frank  fl  Kent) 
Washington. — As  the  time  approaches  for 
floor  consideration  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way<5  project,  several  things  become  clear  be- 
sides the  fact  that,  tr.'.ess  th.r  President 
weakens,  the  vote  on  thi*  ,xc.<a.i  -■!>  dubious 
pre;  -  '  -aP.I  be  close  Twt  cf  tl.e&e  •.hlngs 
are  ;  t  -^u'  Ject  to  contraaictian  One  Is  that, 
left  lai  ,le  .. '.^n  ludcme.-.t.  C-ct.gress  u   u:d  r,(  t 


even  debate  this  measure,  imuch  less  p.i  -  it 
The  other   is   that   Up   chance   of   fucce.«*   is 
%hoi;y  due  to  the  fact  lli«t  the  President  la 
making  its  passage  a  perHJlial  matter. 

Evidence  ol  this  is  fouud  net  cniy  in  the 
trouble  he  has.  taken  to  I>u^h  icruard  con- 
t.picucus  members  of  him  Admir.ifitration. 
such  as  StcretHiifs  Slim&on. 'Faicx.  and  Jones, 
and  O  P.  M  members  KnUdsen  and  Hillman, 
some  of  whom  have  little  iluere^t  in.  i>n  .  lets 
knowledge  of  the  proJf>ct.  Wut  also  in  ti»e  way 
the  administration  publici|y  forces  have  been 
lined  up  in  its  behalf.  AU  up  and  down  the 
line  the  Government  prc&t  agents  and  jour- 
nalistic rcSeclors  are  unitedly  prcsfciug  favor- 
able arguments  and  obscuring  those  against. 
Even  the  publicity  dircctct  cf  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  has  been  prodded  into 
doing  his  bit.  The  method  adopted  by  most 
of  these  literary  aides  is  W  misrepresent  and 
abu.^e  those  on  the  otl'.e*  side  rather  than 
argue  the  uierits  of  their  <Jase. 

The  fact  is.  the  full  waight  of  the  While 
HoU!>e  machine  Is  beiiig  Used  to  pu.^h  this 
prcjecl  through  a  rcluctaiil  Congress.  Ordi- 
narUy.  that  would  be  enough  Perhaps  it  will 
be  this  time  Certainly  ttie  President  can  get 
frcm  Congress  anything  lit;  a.^ks  in  the  v^ay 
of  legislation  or  money  w^ich  he  can  justify 
as  for  national  defen;o  The  proponents  uf 
tho  St.  Lawrence  pUn  ha  k-  the  greatest  difTl- 
culty  In  Justifying  It  rn  tl^nt  ground  On  the 
contrary,  the  statement  that  at  the  most  cp- 
timl'iic  estimate  (the  PBt;=idents)  the  sea- 
way could  nor  be  completed  within  4  years 
and  that  it  would  divert  a  large  nunil>er  of 
men  and  an  immrn-^e  amount  cf  maclilncry 
and  other  mateiaul.  vitally  needed  foi  de- 
fense work  at  a  most  critical  penod.  has  not 
been  contradieted  and  would  seem  to  cut- 
weigti  every  arg;ument  of  ^he  canal  advocates. 
not   one  cf  which  is  uniii^puted. 

Actually,  the  engineering,  financial,  mtll- 
ta;y.  and  Industrial  faet.';ithat  are  marshaled 
against  ihl'  undertak.nR^jipi  ar  .so  conclu'^lve 
as  to  make  it  impos  iblc- Jo  regard  a  prop  >sal 
which  ha."  hern  kirlting  ground  for  40  yrnVs 
as  an  emergency  proposlflicn  in  1941  Engi- 
neers, who  contend  that  I?  instead  of  4  years 
would  be  required  to  del  the  job.  estimate 
that  a  force  of  43.000  meVi  would  be  steadily 
engaged,  but  that  at  the  iJeak  60  000  would  be 
needed  To  complete  the  Job  in  4  years  dou- 
ble this  army  would  be  required  Wheie  are 
these  men  to  come  frcraf  In  addition,  help 
must  be  had  from  Cpna<la.  which,  even  less 
than  we.  can  afford  to  divert  labor  now  em- 
ployed in  producing  mtinltlons  and  other 
products  of  which  the  British  are  In  de.sper- 
ate  need. 

The  reluctance  of  Canida  to  participate  In 
fhiS  project  at  this  tim^  is  attested  by  the 
ccndiiions  under  wh'ch  the  Canrdian  Pitme 
Minister  Joined  Mr  Rdos^vcU.  In  hit  iigrcc- 
ment.  Mr  Mackenzie  Kihg  provided  a  clear 
escape  clau.'^e  bv  which  fcis  ccuntry  m.ay  in- 
definitely p'.>«<tp3ne  any  participation  or  ex- 
penditure whatever.  In  his  la-^t  letter  on 
the  subject — March  5 — the  Caiiadjan  Prime 
Minister  declared  that  "the  growing  Intens.ty 
of  the  war  prcparatlcnsj  and  the  apprehen- 
sions that  still  more  scrloiis  perils  wiU  have  to 
be  faced  In  the  near  future.  ne<-etsitate  the 
most  careful  examination  of  any  pre  posed  ex- 
penditure frr>m  the  p^int  of  view  of  public 
need  and  In  the  liuhl  of  war  recjulremenUs  " 
So  far  from  heartily  approving  the  plan, 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  great  doubt  of 
Itfi  present  wisdom  upon  the  pait  of  Mr 
Mackenzie  King — even  a  desa-^e  to  reconsider 
the  whole  business  and  lay  it  on  the  t -b;- 

In  addition,  the  trenchant  point  .'  i  (  \v 
t>eing  made  that  the  proposed  d' j '^  '  '  ■  *" 
canal— 27  feet— will  b  ir.adequau 
raodate  more  than  a  v:a.-o  p-  :  •  at 
war  and  cargo  vessels  1.  r  v.h,,.se  as. 
posed  to  be  For  example,  it  is  f>i- 
384   crar"^   a  "^"   be,-r   ^u;:t 
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lx)'ti,m  In  I'sflf.  this  would  apprar  a  reason 
calculated  to  stall  the  project,  but  It  seems 
not  to  weiRh  much  with  Its  isponscrs. 

Stcss  has  been  laid  by  the  President  on  *!>> 
elecirlc -power  argument,  though  it  has  been 
authoritatively  stated  time  and  time  again 
that  we '  can  build  hlshly  efficient  steam 
plants  more  cheaply  and  more  rapidly  at 
uratcglc  points  than  we  can  develop  St 
Lawrence  water  power.  In  reply  to  the* 
Bllegation  that  this  Is  a  prt  prnlect  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  it  Is  asscr-.-.;  ';.!•  N!:-  Harding. 
Mr  Cochdge.  and  Mr  ii...  ,ir  t.ivcred  It 
while  in  the  White  House  They  did  net, 
however,  favor  it  during  an  unlimited  na- 
tional emergency,  when  Its  construction 
•xc\x](i  gicJetriirk  an  army  of  men  and  va,»-t 
(,'wnttties  of  material  vitally  needed  to  pre- 
>>rve  our  n!ly  frtim  destruction  and  ovir  own 
.-■curity  When  they  favored  It.  the  utmost 
ypeed  was  not  lx>ln;^  demanded  In  our  own 
Immediate  defense  program.  Nor  were  we 
lagelaig  both  on  our  domestic  armament,  and 
in  the  aid  we  are  giving  the  British  Nor.  In 
their  day,  was  there  any  uncertainty  as  to 
whrre  the  men.  the  money,  and  the  materials 
to  do  the  Job  were  to  be  found. 


Adequate  Water  Transportation 


LX'ILN.-ION   OF   HKMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

'  '.    m:    m:    ^v 
'  IN    !Ht    H'.   l-K  OK   P.FI'HE'^KNiATIVES 


Wednex-ldj   July  20   1U41 


t\;N"Pr!'r"\i  E    O't     WW.    TNIIED    tlATES 
t DNh  E;'!- .\'    E   OF    MAVi'I'..-^ 


und'-r  C'-:v-; 
H.i: :-.--.     C 

ii.it.   .Mi  .i:.> 

u.i\>  ar.d  c  i.ntctcd  road 

e:.;  lail  tran.>poitat;.  n. 


:w\"i)  bv  'tv  Riv;  r>  and 
:;:;•'!  f.  ;i::d  v.-h;;-h  urges 
:L\n  nr.d  w.uk  for  sicatoi' 
ivisiiW'ite  s.'.vsti  n'i.>  of  water- 
to  -'.;;■;-■  rnent 


Whereas  the  pEir.ning  if  not  the 
of  adequate  ':  <:.  :  rration  means  Is 
tial  part  of  any  real  defen.^e  progra 
moreover  a  much  needed  part  of  tl 
structlon  plan  to  help  solve  the  c 
of  internationally  Intensified  con 
Therefore 

We    petition    the    President    and 
of  the  Unitod  States  and  all  those  c 

that  they  commeice  at  once  not  on: 
but  to  promote  a  great  national  and 
system  of  waterways  and  connected 
supplement  our  rail  transportation 
to  meet  reasonable  military  and 
mands. 


Ml  U0NUP:R0  Mr.  Sp' :.krr.  vind- r 
1' av"  TO  >x:--r.d  niy  ffir.avk^  iti  Ih'^/CoN- 
CREssii  N\i  Rfcord.  I  \v;-h  to  mriud-'  *h'' 
ri>s(-:i.-;  ::  .id  :■•' d  nv.  F- bruary  21.  1941. 
a'  •!.('  S:  L-u;>  Ko.;:r::i.il  C.-rf- rence  cf 
:iv  Vi\l'<  .;  S;,rf.  C  :i^  i'  ikc  vl  Mayoii;, 
ha\:!i^  'o  i\o  u.'h  t:  itv  pci ration,  and 
vvhuli  ;>  apicpi  -  t.  'iv  O:' at  I..;k'--S*. 
L.i'.vr-TH''-'  s'^au*rtv   \vh:.h   ;,>  at    ihL-  tur. 


■rSANSrORT.\TION 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
calls  the  attention  of  this  country  to  the  fact 
that  the  nations  that  have  been  most  success- 
ful m  m.  dern  tiir.es.  b<.)th  Industrially  and  In 
the  development  and  rapid  mobility  of  their 
military  machines,  have  been  those  which 
tystematically  apd  Intensively  developed  their 
transportation  f-ystems.  most  particularly 
their  natural  and  artiticial  waterways  and 
highways  for  purposes  of  carrymi;  the  slow- 
movuit:  raw  materials  and  cargo,  and 

\V;:(  re.ts  such  a  development  would  make  It 
!:-.r  III  le  practical  n^  c  T.'^truct  ships  and  to 
lo  a-i  ir.anv  war-t---e:.-:.il  industries  in  the 
iTr.T  \.u.t".  '^!'-.  A  »■'.:■.  :;-.e  lloc'-ta*  ami  t!-.e  .Mle- 
k.:;ifr.:t  ^     .11. II 

Wliere  .■-    t;;t     :  .i- :    t  x;-- i  .t  ;;.-o     !i.i>    Gf.r.    r.- 
str.r.frt    t:,',;    tt-.t-t-    :j    a   pc?;;b;::-.y    ct    cvcr- 
laxmc  ct  i-;;    railroad  transportaf.   n  .system    j 
th.:*  bl:   \i.d  b    a\e:cle:l  :n  tmu-  c'  rt\u  cr:s:s- 
a:ui  '    : 
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Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  "Boy  Wonder' 
of  1918,  in  Thick  of  Thirgs 

EX'iEN.-ItjN    OF    Rt,:.!AFM3 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


IN 


v;.'.  \>.:.\ 


MOLcE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  July  30.  19^1 


AitTICLE 


FE.Ci.M      liiF     PHILAEELPHIA 
INQUIRER^ 


M:.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 

of    t;;t'   i;;Tatt-i    contributions   that  has 


been  made  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
national  dofe: 
Gen.   Dou.ula.> 
d.mt  of  the  r.< 
•ol  the  Ur.i'-ci 
quarters  at  M.u: 


^(^  i^  ^he  appointment  of 
MiiA.thur  as  C-'omman- 
.  Far  Eastern  Department 
S\i'-  -  Armv,  with  head- 
P   I. 


In  my  maiden  .^petch  in  Congress  on 
the  ,-ubjtct  of  national  defense,  delivered 
iti  'h.  \vt!l  of  thf  H'^irse  on  January  25. 
1939  1  pleaded  [rv  the  recall  ol  General 
M.i;  Aithur  to  ti;e  United  States  so  that 
•ho  Nation  would  have  the  benefit  of  one 
:  ''r.c  fir.-'-^  military  minds  in  the  world 
{■:  ii.iy. 

The  American  people  may  well  feel 
preiud  that  ?uch  a  fearless  military  genius 
:>  directing  affairs  in  the  Far  East  as  war 
clouds  begin  to  gather. 

On  Sunday,  July  20.  1941,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  paid  tribute  to  Gen. 
Dout^las  Mac.^rthtir  in  the  following 
article: 

['From  the  Phlladi.lphia  Inquirer  o'  July  20, 

1941] 

BOY    WONDER   OF    1918    IN   THICK   OF   THINGS 

One  of  America's  great  soldiers,  Gen. 
Doubles  MacArthur.  may  once  again  become 
the  moj.i  of  the  hour  as  a  resiilt  of  yester- 
day's merger  of  United  States  and  native 
armed  forces  in  the  Philippines. 

General  MacArthur,  the  boy  wonder  of 
the  World  War.  bowed  out  of -the  national 
spotlight  in  1935  when  he  ended. liis  duties 
as  Chief  ci  Staff  of  the  United  Str.tes  Army 
and  found  relative  obscurity  as  military  ad- 
viser to  the  new  Commonwealth  government 
of  the  Islands 

General  M.icArthur  was  the  son  cf  Lt  Gen. 
Arthur  M..cArthur,  who  helped  clear  the 
Spaniards  out  cf  Manila  In  1698,  th?n  led  the 
rout  of  the  Aguiiialdo  rebels  In  1859.  and 
s«'rvod  as  Military  Gcver:ior  of  the  Philip- 
!.::<>  for  the  2  yonr- 

Graduated  frbm  W-  :  P.int  in  1303  at  the 
t:p  of  his  cEiss  cf  93  cadets,  tho  younger 
M.;C\:-;iur  scrv-d  as  a  second  lieutenant  of 
enfoU.oers    ir.   t;;e   Philippines.     La'.er  he  re- 
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1  he    Islands   as    Manila's    district 

from    1922   to   1925  and  then  as 

commander  from  1928  to  1930. 

became  a  national  hero  as  com- 

Forty-second  (Rainbow)  Divl- 

World    War.      No    swivel-chair 

accompanied  his  men  Into  nearly 

ant     battle     and     was     gassed. 

rather  thoroughly  decorated. 

became   the   Army's  youngest 

ff  in  1930.     He  personally  com- 

troops   who   dispersed    the 

'  In  the  national  capital  in  1932. 

Is   known   in   Philadelphia   not 

t  soldier  but  also  as  a  social 


great 


H  29 


19  7 


wife  was  Mrs.  Louise  Cromwell 

djiughter  of  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury 

Oliver  Cromwell.     They  were  dl- 

and  she  later  married  Lionel 

actor.     MacArthur  was  married 

to  Miss  Jean  Marie  Fai-rcloth, 

Murf^eesboro,  Tenn. 

larshal    of  the   Philippine   Com- 

\rmy.  he  has  said  that  a  success- 

of  the   Philippines  would  take 

on  men.  $10,000,000,000,  iremen- 

and  3  years*  time." 


The  Ncv»   York  Iir.us  .-Vrtic'.-  on  the 
Nation's  Power  Shnrtd^e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I" 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF   ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  Douse  of  representatwes 


Wtdnesday,  July  30. 1941 


Mr.  EUilS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  comp  lete  and  comprehensive  state- 
ments I  lave  seen  on  the  American 
power  situfition  was  contained  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  July  23.    I  quote  it  here  in  full: 

O  LTl  VAST  POWER   PROGRAM 

By  the  tit  le  we  are  spending  $36,000,000,000 
a  year  for  defense  we  shall  need  fully  a  hun- 
dred billion  kilowatt-hours  a  year  simply  to 
fill  Army  and  Navy  orders.  This  means  a 
considerabh  addition  to  the  amount  of 
power  nornally  required.  To  find  that 
poif^-er  we  i  lust  enlarge  our  existing  power 
plants  and  build  new  ones.  What  the  ulti- 
mate cost  •  vill  be  cannot  be  even  roughly 
estimated.  The  annual  expenditure  of 
$470,000,000  for  5  years,  now  planned  by  the 
Federal  Poi ,er  Commission,  does  not  cover 
the  ccst  of  generating  machinery,  transmis- 
sion lines,  a  nd  other  acces.sories.  Steam  sta- 
vtlons,  we  ae  told,  will  be  built  largely  by 
private  sysl  ems.  All  told,  a  sum  thpt  may 
be  double  he  proposed  5-year  expenditure 
cf  $2,350,00  ),000  must  be  spent  by  Govern- 
ment and  I  idustry. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  gigantic  in- 
dustrial exp  msion  of  Germany  to  realize  what 
stands  befcre  us.  Before  she  embarked  on 
her  wars  of  conquest  Germany  could  dispose 
of  about  1<  0  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity a  yejr.  The  conquest  cf  Norway,  Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia  added  another  100  billion.  Stag- 
gering dem  inds  are  made  on  her  aluminum 
industry  alone  The  Office  of  Production 
Management  estimates  that  she  is  producing 
a  billion  poiinds  of  the  metal  a  year.  Our  re- 
vised program  calls  not  only  for  that  much 
but  for  6OO.tK30.00O  pounds  more.  Sixteen  bil- 
lion kilowat  t-hours  a  year  are  ne.eded  for  this 


) 
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purpose  alone  A:\  unknown  amount  of  mag- 
nesium mu«t  also  be  procuced.  for  which  an- 
other allowance  of  eigh-  or  nine  kilowatt- 
hours  a  pound  must  be  i.iade. 

Add  the  requirements  (if  the  mills  that  are 
turning  out  tanks,  guns,  planes,  trucks,  unl- 
forms,  ships,  and  it  beccmes  plain  why  the 
strictly  deft  nse  program  alone  calls  for  at 
least  as  many  kilowatts  as  Germany  needed 
before  she  began  to  ovenajn  continental  Eu- 
rope. In  the  whole  history  of  engineering 
there  has  been  no  such  power  efTcrt  as  curs. 
It  is  a  challenge  to  our  Ingenuity,  resource- 
fulness, and  our  willingness  to  work. 


Defense    of    America    and    Ameilcanism 


I  XTKN\-^IGN  Gi    REM.MIKS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

(  1    1  :       : :  \ 
IN-    HiF    .'^FN.^TE   OF  lilt    UNITED    ^^T.MES 


Thursday  Jvlu  ?;  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  28).  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  r  •.-: 
FLORIDA.  AZ  i:i:l,.n.\. 
4    ;  j4i 


F    PI  FPLR.    OF 
Ms-NT,     JUNE 


Mr.  PKPPER.  M;  F;esident.  I  a.^k 
unaninicu,'-  i  on.'-en'  !  ;:.Lorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  tli''  Kt  ord  an  address  I 
made  at  Hilena.  Munt.,  on  June  4,  on 
the  .«;ubject  Defense  of  America  and 
Americanism,  which  was  broadcast  over 
a  Nation-wide  hook-:p  cf  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co. 

There  b-  .ntz  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordertd  :o  bt  pn  ited  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  come  to  Montana  because  I 
knew  and  the  Nation  knows  that  one  can 
talk  about  Americanism  and  patriotism  In 
Montana  without  pulling  his  punches.  In 
all  of  America.  Americanism  Is  nowhere  more 
securely  rooted  than  here  amcng  these  great 
mountains,  upon  th-se  broad  valleys  of  the 
West. 

The  voice  of  the  West  Is  still  the  true  voice 
of  Araer.ca. 

As  a  citizen  of  Ameiica  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  being  here  to  talk  to  other 
Americans  about  the  ttrrible  present,  about 
the  menace  which  hargs  over  the  head  of 
our  land 

In  order  that  the  ciscusslon  might  net 
be  one-sided  I  took  the  liberty  of  Informing 
your  distinguished  senior  Senator.  Senator 
Wheelkr,  ttat  I  WPS  gc.ng  to  have  the  privi- 
lese  cf  bclrg  here  tci.ight  and  offered  to 
share  with  him  the  iiiatform  so  that  he 
might  say  why  he  did  not  feel  that  the 
FrcS.dent  was  right  In  the  course  he  is  fol- 
lowing to  defend  America.  You  have,  of 
course,  seen  In  the  oapers  that  Senator 
WurriTTR  advised  me  in  a  lengthy  telegram 
that  his  duties  In  the  Senate  concerning  the 
radio  monopoly  had  kept  him  from  ccmine. 
end  offering  to  debate  the  rightness  of  the 
President's  course  with  me  in  the  Senate. 
Since  the  distinguii-hed  Senator  wa£  the  one 
'who  chose  to  carry  this  questfrn  to  the 
American  platform,  to  the  American  publ.c 
outside  the  Sen:  te.  I  i  m  sorry  that  he  fert 
his  duties  would  not  illow  him  new  to  be 
here  in  Montana  b€fcr>  this  great  audience 
tonight. 


This  mighty  Issue  Is  too  big  to  be  settled 
on  personalities.  The  stake  is  nothing  less 
than  the  luture  of  America,  and  that  mo- 
mentous question  can  tie  settled  only  upon 
the  high  plane  of  patnttism  and  principle. 
I  shudder  to  think  thfet  there  is  any  man 
in  all  of  America  whoj  eo  hates  Roosevelt 
that  he  would  not  foUcfw  Roosevelt  to  save 
America.  Dare  any  ma^to  think  of  politi- 
cal profit,  of  what  It  n^ay  mean  to  him  in 
the  future  to  be  able  toi  say,  "I  told  you  so" 
above  the  clarion  call  oil  his  country  in  her 
time  of  greatest  peril. 

We  have  seen  too  sadly  that  those  people 
In  many  lands  who  c^uld  not  rise  above 
selfishness  and  ambltloii.  who  could  not  sur- 
mount the  little  things  to  meet  the  big 
things,  have  now  lost  jail.  Party  lines  do 
not  count  now.  persoiiahties  are  not  now 
Important;  who  you  aije  matters  not.  The 
question  that  counts,  t^  only  question  that 
counts  is.  do  you  lov*  America?  Do  you 
want  to  serve  America?  Do  you  want  to 
strike  down,  to  hurl  t^ick  any  foe  who  is 
crouching   to  leap  at   Aiherica? 

We  see  things  today  we  never  thought 
we  would  see  in  our  Tin.t  We  can  hardly 
believe  our  eyes,  we  (»v.  i)  trdly  trust  cur 
ears,  we  bardly  know  how  to  treat  the  fear 
which  grips  our  hearti  But  we  do  know 
that  everything  we  see,  everything  we  hear, 
everything  we  feel,  tells  us  America  stands 
today  In  danger.  ^ 

We  have  seen  a  man  start  out  as  a  politi- 
cal agltat<ir  In  the  ch$ns  of  post-war  Ger- 
many We  have  seen  him  gather  around 
lilmself  a  group  of  determined  and  ruthless 
men,  put  upon  their  lips  strange  doctrines, 
and  finally  fight  his  rutV.:.  .v"^  way  to  the 
mastery  of  a  great  naf.o::  W'  hf.ve  seen 
him  drive  a  whole  race  from  Us  borders, 
strip  them  of  their  prof^rty.  break  up  their 
families,  condemn  then!  to  a  living  death. 

We  have  seen  him  take  the  preachers  out 
of  the  pulpit  and  th.'-us(t  them  into  the  con- 
centration camp.  We  have  seen  him  break 
up  fraternal  orders,  civic  clubs,  churches, 
which  men  thought  np  one  would  dare  to 
touch.  ! 

We  have  seen  him  jtake  the  child  from 
the  father  and  the  motfter  and  make  him  not 
the  child  of  the  homefbut  the  child  of  the 
state.  And  Into  the  mind  cf  that  child. 
Instead  of  the  sentiments  of  peace  and  kind- 
liness and  Justice,  we  have  seen  him  plant  the 
corroding  seeds  of  war.jcruelty.  and  Injustice. 
We  have  seen  him  t^ke  the  fair  daughters 
of  a  civilized  land  afcid  tell  them  It  was 
their  duty  cut  of  wedlpck  to  breed  for  nazl- 
ism.  J 

We  have  seen  him  afcollsh  the  written  law 
and  the  impartial  coiirt  and  make  crime 
whatever  harmed  the  ktate,  in  the  opinion 
of  puppet  Judges.  We  have  seen  him  set  up 
a  secret  police  to  rove  Rhe  land,  to  drag  any 
man  out  of  his  home  li^to  the  darkne'3  never 
to  be  heard  of  again.     | 

Wc  have  seen  himj  prohibit  the  trade- 
unlcn.  the  right  of  tht  worker  to  organize, 
and  bind  him  to  the  knachine  as  a  serf  of 
the  new  Na?i  feudalisni.  We  have  seen  him 
confiscate  the  factory 'of  the  industrialists, 
even  those  who  financ^jd  him  in  the  days  of 
his  struggle,  and  drive  them  like  hunted 
bensts  across  the  facefcf  the  world. 

We  have  seen  him  grasp  absolute  power, 
burn  down  the  place  Where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  iriet.  abolish  elections, 
destroy  the  legislature,  and  lule  a  nation  cf 
eighty  millions  with  nd  check  except  his  owji 
crtiel  Will 

All  these  things  we  hpve  seen  him  do  to  his 
own  people.  ' 

Then  .ve  have  seen  him  tell  every  lie.  prac- 
tice every  deception,  reieort  to  every  trick  his 
devilish  genius  could  tonceive  to  divide,  to 
frighten,  to  break  dowi^  the  resistance  of  the 
nations  around  about  ^im.  and  finally  when 
he  had  weakened  theito  from  within  strike 
them   with    the    most  f  terrible   assault   ever 


hurled  by  man  upon  mat.  One,  twc  tl.ue, 
four,  five,  six.  seven,  eight,  nine.  ten.  nvtii. 
twelve,  thirteen,  fcurtetii — fourteen  scverlgn 
nations,  fourteen  free  pjeople,  not  Including 
Italy — now  lie  prostrate  beneath  hL  cruel, 
iron  heel. 

Now  bis  coast  line  stretches  li.m  t!^c  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  Mediterranean  and  his  boar- 
like arms  are  now  clo*lne  aroiuid  the  whole 
Mediterranean.  His  y  ..u:-  are  closing  in 
upon  Suez,  he  Is  new  -«\t:;!ig  the  Jugular 
vein  of  the  British  En  i  •>'  Hi?  sinister  hard 
is  already  eachlng  out  to  grasp  the  oil  lands 
of  Iraq  and  the  Near  East,  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Nile,  the  metals,  the  minerals,  the 
vast  areas  of  Africa.  He  Is  set  to  grab  the 
Islands  off  Europe  apd  Africa,  the  Islands 
which  command  the  Atlantic— the  Azores, 
the  Madiera  Islands,  the  Canary  l.=lands.  the 
Cajje  Verde  Islands.  'Now,  even  now  Y-.r  is 
sending  his  dlsguiseil  troops  Into  D  k  ••. 
which  lies  Just  1.600  ihlle?  acre's  the  i:?.:rrrv 
neck  of  the  South  Atlantic  from  Brarll  If 
he  shall  posses?  the  coast  of  Africa  hl.s  coast 
line  will  run  frcm  the  .ATti'^  at  the  northern 
tip  of  Norway  to  the  Cuyn  of  Good  Hope, 
down  under  In  the  i>  utii  Seas;  across  the 
Himalayas  will  lie  the  fertile  plains  of  India; 
a  little  farther  lies  Ch.iia 

Did  Napoleon,  did  Julnie  Caesar  r:;j  Alex- 
ander the  Great  cvfi  drrir;  cl  so  vii.'-t  a 
conquest? 

When  this  unearthly  man  be.:an  hr  ■«  .« 
Just  a  political  agitator  in  a  war-wrr-.r-,  .ai.ri 
Now  he  gives  orders  not  only  to  the  snia'.l 
powers  of  Europe  but  tc  Italy.  Russia.  Japan, 
and  now  Prance.  No  ^;reat  power  in  b'.I  the 
world  stands  against  him  but  Briuiin  and 
America. 

For  the  first  time  in  histo.-y  the  Ei.^ilish- 
speaking  peoples  stand  vith  their  b.;ck..'^  to 
the  wall  facing  the  powers  of  a  hostile  woild. 
The  strategy  of  encirclement  which  H.tlcr 
has  used  to  crush  every  fee  is  new  rt«'liine 
like  a  giant  boa  constrictor  arcui.u  u- 
Tighter  and  tighter  draw  his  colls  I-,u->.an 
fortifications  he  within  tight  of  the  ccii.'-'  ■  f 
Alaska.  Japan  gla/es  at.  u."-  from  acrost  ihe 
Pacific  hungry  for  mora  loot  h!.u  c^:iqu<.i-i. 
watching  like  a  hunpry  bea^t  f-^r  a  time  t'^ 
strike  its  prey — luikiug  with  an  assast-.i.  s 
knife  in  hand  to  pull  another  Mus.solini  ci.  us 
and  strike  us  In  the  back  In  some  hard-pris-*  a 
moment. 

Hitler  bombers,  submarines,  and  ^u:f;.rp 
raiders,  some  cf  them  new  giants,  excel, :;.u' 
anything  on  wate-.  rove  the  seas,  elmcst  cl  s- 
ing  the  sea  lanes,  nearty  cutting  c9  every 
land  which  does  not  Joia  their  evil  Axis,  frrm 
contact  with  the  prlncsipal  mRrkets  cf  the 
world.  Like  the  Barbary  pirates  of  long  ago 
they  levy  tribute  upon  all  who  would  use  the 
highway?  of  the  wcild 

In  South  America  he  bas  sent*  his  agents  to 
prepare  the  way  for  •  his  coirring.  For  6 
months  before  they  leave  Nazi  land  they  are 
expre.ss!y  trained  to  spfead  propaganda,  get 
control  of  the  means  at  influencine  public 
opinion,  organize  all  their  own  people  tliere 
to  carry  en  a  concerted' campaign  tc  under- 
mine the  Independence  of  those  nations,  and 
particularly  to  destroy  good  will  and  trade 
with  the  United  Statet  They  put  money 
into  the  hands  of  local  traitors  who  will  stir 
up  sentiment  against  tjhe  local  government 
under  some  plausible  ekcuse  of  helping  the 
people 

Tliey  buy  every  possible  newspaper,  radio 
facility,  almost  give  away  their  own  cleverly 
fashioned  but  propaganda-saturated  ne^^s 
services.  Hew  near  they  have  come  already 
to  setMng  up  their  own 'governments — m'-re 
Hitler  puppets — In  some  countries  it  not  gen- 
erally understood.  In  some  cases  only  the 
timely  arrival  cf  Ame: loan  naval  vessels  on  a 
friendly  visit  gave  the  local  authorities  the 
encouragement  and  tha  assurance  nccesfary 
to  throttle  such  sinister  schemes. 

Hitler  has  long  had  a  network  of  air  lines 
in  South  America  and  twtwecn  South  America 
end   Germany.     lie   ^.at    clTcrccl    tl.cse    lar^c 
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prcdurrrs  of  r^w  materials  ready  markets  In 
Germany  In  terms  of  bartered  manufacrilrcd 
goods.  New  uith  tne  keys  to  all  E'jrope  In 
hie  hands  h'  will  cfler  them  again  prosperity 
If  they  will  Just  Join  hie  new  order  ano  cr.l- 
labcrate  with  him  In  remaking  the  world. 
If  they  should  dctfrmlre  like  the  Vichy  gov- 
ernment in  France  that  ccllaboratlon  with 
Hitler  is  their  only  choice  for  a  piaoe  of  p-'^wer 
or  prcppf-nty  then  he  shou'd  wltqcut  firing 
a  thnt  have  over  half  of  our  own  Hemisphere 
uiile;'?'  we  chose  to  fight— to  send  an  army 
to  flj?ht — 4  000  miles  away  upon  the  Orinoco, 
the  Amazon,  acro&s  the  Andes. 

Hitler  has  always  boasted  that  he  should 
not  have  tc  batter  down  our  gates  from  with- 
out; that  he  would  open  them  from  within; 
that  In  our  land  of  many  jeoples  and  many 
faltha  he  world  raise  race  against  race,  re- 
ligion against  religion,  section  against  sec- 
tion, cla.'js  against  otaJ^s 

How  well  he  kni  ws  how  to  do  It.  What 
experience,  what  success  he  has  had  so  far 
in  other  lands  all  ever  the  world 
■''Are  there  not  ominous  signs  In  America  to- 
day when  the  name  of  our  President  Is  booed 
nt  huge  public  meptings.  when  some  men  hate 
Roosevelt  so  much  they  would  rather  lose 
An.erica  'han  to  help  Roosevelt  save  It.  when 
[:  ;:  :  •  ■  '  ::.fn  dare  to  say  that  Roosevelt 
l-  I    i..w:  .i    H.tler  t  r  Muj-sohnl  or  Stalin? 

\V;..n  a  man  who  has  been  an  cfBcer  in 
t!.t'  .Xinerican  Army  and  a  national  hero  tells 
!:.•  ;  '^cple  we  need  a  new  leader  m  Washln^- 
r  ::  vvithout  any  apparent  reference  to  the 
i.i\'  rt'gul.ir  con-tiiutlonal  election  which  Is 
3  years  cfT? 

When  an  American  Senator  says.  "Yts.  the 
Pre.sident  has  the  power  to  convoy  If  the 
N  •■,  V  obeys  him  " 

w  .  n  the  Senate,  recently  even  refused  to 
consider  a  resolution  saying  the  President 
^■as  right  m  his  recent  stirring  jiddress  and 
de-erved  the  confidence  of  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Is  rt  a  sign  of  national  health  that  many 
manufacturers  have  thought  more  about 
profit  than  production:  have  slewed  up  pro- 
duction because  they  did  not  want  to  run 
out  of  orders,  a^id  that  some  labor  and  labor 
leaders  have  stru-k  over  petty  disputes  when 
the  destiny  of  the  world  trembles  In  the 
balance? 

What  If!  this  strong  power  Hit^r-r  ^.as  tc  lull 
his  victims  Into  complacency  while  he.  before 
•-  their  very  eyes,  sharpens  his  knife  to  cut  them 
apart? 

Like  the  t-^rpent  which  whispered  int  the 
ear  cf  Eve  he  says  there  Is  no  harm  while  he 
lures  a  people  to  their  downfall 

While  some  cry  out  that  Hitler  cannot 
come  here,  he  is  already  here  with  his  spies. 
his  "fifth  column."  his  Trojan  horses,  and 
those  misguided  souls  who  help  him  without 
Intending  It. 

He  IS  here  through  some  big  businessmen 
wh.x  like  s  me  big  businessmen  in  England 
befcre  the  wur.  preferred  Hitleristn  which 
wrU'd  cruih  the  labor  unions  and  give  thim 
control  of  tlie  state,  to  real  economic  and 
political  democracy. 

He  IS  here  through  some  who  are  waiting 
to  be  the  man  on  horseback  when  things 
get  bad  in  AnjeTlca  in  the  face  cf  another 
world  deprt  ss-.iui  and  pt:st-\var  luimcil. 
^^15  hand  has  In  the  last  15  months  taken 
$40.Ct»:eoe41DJ— as  much  as  the  whole  Na- 
tloml  debt  was  a  ytar  ago — cut  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  our  land  And  we  know 
that  Hs  Just  the  beginning  of  what  we  shall 
have  to  spend  to  step  Hitler.  In  fact.  If  we 
were  spending  at  the  rate  of  Bnt.itn  and 
Germany  we  should  have  spent  $100,000.- 
OCD.COO. 

Suppose  hff^crushcs  Britain  and  we  stand 
alone  again?t  him  his  navies,  his  army.  h:s 
air  force  vastly  outnumbering  ours,  with  all 
tlie  factories  and  mm  and  women  of  Europe 
to  work  for  him,  with  .ill  Russia.  Africa,  the 


Near  East.  India.  Asia  to  furnish  him  raw 
matennl.'- — how  much  shall  we  have  to  spend? 
If  Hitler  controls  the  markets  of  Europe 
where  shall  we  sell  the  surplus  of  c  ur  farms, 
cur  factories,  our  mines,  our  forcs's?  What 
win  happen  to  the  price  of  cattle,  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  lumber — what  we  make  ii,  cur  fac- 
tories? 

Will  he  not  have  the  power  to  Impoverish 
every  American  workman,  every  American 
farmer?  How  could  our  businessm  n  as  pri- 
vate enterprise,  compete  with  the  Hitler  em- 
pire in  the  world  for  trade? 

Can  we  stand  against  the  world"  Can  we 
stand  against  a  totalitarian  world  and  re- 
main a  democracy?  Under  so  grea:  a  strain, 
such  stress,  can  we  preserve  the  freedom 
which  makes  America  what  it  is?  Could  we 
keep  open  our  schools,  our  hospitals,  keep  up 
the  American  standard  of  living? 

Yet  who  among  you  would  not  demand  that 
our  Government  double,  triple,  quadruple 
our  deff'nse  spending  if  Britain  fell  today 
and  none  stood  between  Hitler's  blitzkrieg 
and  us? 

There  Is  no  alternative.  Hitler  must  be 
destroyed  or  he  will  destroy  us.  My  fellow 
Americans,  do  not  let  these  fake  prophets, 
these  modern  Pied  Pipers  of  Hamlin,  lead 
you  to  your  destruction.  ' 

They  cry  "peace."  How  can  there  be  peace 
with  the  devil? 

What  has  de.stroyed  the  moral  sense  of 
Chuflcs  Lindbergh,  who  sees  no  difference  to 
us  whoever  wins  the  war — who  sees  Roosevelt 
as  much  a  conqueror  as  Hitler? 

How  can  they  hold  back  In  their  hearts  a 
flood  of  Indignation  against  what  Hitler  has 
done  to  the  world?  How  can  they  talk  about 
taking  his  bloody  hand  in  friendship  when 
his  bombs  have  killed  4.022  children  in 
Britain  since  August  last  and  mangled  3,000 
others?  When  he  has  thrown  the  earth  back 
into  a  sea  of  blood  which  may  drown  civiliza- 
tion? 

The  old  world,  the  era  we  knew,  and  with 
all  of  its  faults,  loved,  is  dead  and  Hitler 
has  not  only  killed  it — he  has  des-ecrated  its 
body 

Now  that  Is  the  Hitler  they  help  when  they 
hit   Roosevelt. 

Tlie  time  Is  fast  coming  when  public  men. 
private  men,  big  men,  little  men  cannot  be 
disloyal  to  the  President  without  being  dis- 
loyal to  America. 

Roosevelt  has  had  a  twofold  purpose.     To 
save  us  from  Hitler  and  to  save  us  from  war. 
He  hates  both. 

What  has  the  vociferous  opposition  In  the 
Congress  and  the  country.,  the  America  First 
Committee,  done  to  help  him? 

In  1938  the  President  said  the  peace-loving 
world  must  rise  up  to  quarantine  those  who 
were  spreading  the  germs  of  war. 

The  opposition  cried  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  warfnonger,  stirring  up  hysteria: 
th^t  there  would  be  no  war  if  Roosevelt  didn't 
cause  It. 

We  passed  a  law  prohibiting  :he  sale  cf 
war  material  to  any  belhgercnt.  When  the 
President  found  the  effect  of  this  statute  was 
to  help  Hitler  he  asked  for  its  rpeal.  The 
opposition  leaped  to  the  floor  cf  the  Sen- 
ate,ri^shed  to  the  platform  .and  to  the  radio, 
to  the  columns  of  the  antl-Roc'sevelt  press, 
and  denounced  not  Hitler  tiut  Rcosevclt  a-nd 
started  then  to  broadcast  the  cruel  false- 
hood that  Roosevelt  was  trying  to  get  us  into 
war. 

That  opposition  for  9  monthf;  prevented 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo  agalrst  arms  to 
the  hard-pressed  democracies.  What  might 
those  9  months  have  meant  to  the  world? 
What  could  we  be  doing  today  if  those  9 
months  were  behind  us  in  turning  out  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  not  in  front  of  u^? 

The  false  prophets  were  writlrg  their  sad 
story. 

.   Then  the  Preldent  called  upon  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  America  to  send  t.ielr  sons  to 
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He  needs  your  confidence  and  your-  help. 
He  needs  a  united  Nation  oehind  him  In  his 
desperate  struggle  with  the  giants  cf  the 
world. 

America  needs  to  be  s'  irred  by  an  old- 
fashiuned  revival  of  old-fashicned  patriotism. 
Good  America!  Great  America!  Brave 
America!  You  are  the  eal  America  and 
against  you  even  "the  gales  of"  (a  Hitler) 
"hell  shall  not  prevail." 


Cooper?tion  of  States  Held  Noct-ssa'y  to 
World  Peice 
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Thursday   Ji.:^  31  '  IcQislativt"  day  of 
M-.c:..i.  Ju-.ij  J.8).  1941 


ARTICLE  ;N  K: n  V  TO  .N  s"  F--r-\V  FKIVTED 
IN    THE    CONi  ,HES-li, 'N.-M.    i-,!CO!;:j 


Ml .  TilUMAS  uf  Uiaii.  M; .  President, 
day  before  yesterday  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  the  Insertion  in  the  Record 
of  an  article.  I  obtained  the  consent, 
but  now  I  am  informed  that  the  article 
is  one-quarter  of  a  psge  too  long  and 
that  its  printing  will  cost  $101.25.  I, 
therefore,  again  ask  uranimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  article,  in  spitf  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  quarter  of  a  pace  tco  lone.  Or- 
dinarily I  would  cut  th?  article  down  so 
as  to  bring  it  within  thr  rule  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  but  since  the 
article  is  an  answer  to  another  article 
which  has  already  bee.i  inserted  in  the 
Reccrd,  I  think  that  I  am  justified  In 
making  the  rtqur.st. 

The  PRESIIjLN'I  pre  tempore.  With- 
out cbjectlcn.  the  aiiicle  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  "Vork  Times] 

CCOPERATION     OF     STATES     HELD     NECTFFSABT     TO 

World  Peace — Recent  Essay  et  Historian 
Recommenlinc  Policy  of  Isolation  for 
This  Cocntky  Dect.ted  as  Ee:n3  Clt  cf 
A  .  oRD  With  the  Facts  or  Our  Times 

Tc  the  Editor  of  the  Nfw  York  Times: 

An  es.'ay  by  Charle«-  A  Eeard  under  the  title 
of  "Giddy  Minds  and  Fo'elgn  Qtiarrels  "  re- 
cently published  by  the  Macmillan  Co  .  In- 
vites an  answer  if  for  nc  other  reason  than 
the  fart  that  Its  author  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Americ  <n  scholars  in  the 
fields  cf  history  and  ptlitlcal  science  In 
spite  of  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a 
student  of  American  poll'.lail  life.  It  is  prob- 
able that  few  of  his  co. leagues  will  accept 
without  reservation  the  assumptions  upon 
which  he  bases  his  aigiment  for  American 
irolation  Accordingly  w<  trust  that  the  vet- 
eran of  many  forensic  conte.«ts  will  not  be 
offended  if  we  examine  his  assumptions  with 
the  sam.e  \it;or  that  has  characterized  his  owrn 
polemical  achievements. 

Assumption  No  1  cone  Tns  Mr  Beard's  Im- 
plication that  a  ccnsl  lertble  number  of 
teachers,  newspapermen  iind  prcfessional  pol- 
iticians in  the  United  States  have  recently 
made  it  thtlr  major  concern  to  champion 
"wholesale  interference  v  .h  foreign  quarrels 


and  disturbance*."  He  cite^  no  names  of 
persons  who  propose  such  "Wholesale  mler- 
f  ere  nee"  Certainly  the  Indicpicnt  does  not 
apply  to  Prof.  James  T.  Shotw»ll,  Judge  Man- 
ley  O.  Hudson.  Clarence  Stitit.  or  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  and  a  ho$1|  of  others  wlio 
happen  to  believe  in  interna|tional  cccpcra- 
tion  rather  than  in  Mr.  Bcordts  thesis  of  na- 
tionalistic Isolation  None  of  these  gentle- 
men, so  far  as  the  record  shows,  has  even  pro- 
posed that  the  Unltcil  StatesHnterfere  on  a 
wholesale  scale  in  all  the  qukrrels  and  dis- 
turbances, external  or  Inte^ial.  In  every 
country  In  the  world,  or.  In  fsict.  Interfere  at 
all.  if  that  word  is  to  be  taken  in  Us  .ordi- 
nary meaning  and  is  not  usedstp  cover  every 
kind  of  international  action.' 
NOT  so  ALoor 

Assumptlcn  No.  2  Is  that  uiitll  the  end  cf 
the  nineteenth  century  "the  |Unlted  States 
kept  aloof  from  the  aggresslins.  wars,  and 
quarrels  of  Europe."  and  "pr-^prst  d  no  world 
conferences  for  correcting  '...e  ■v>..cked,  set- 
tling conflicts,  and  curing  unrfcst  In  the  four 
comers  of  the  world."  i 

This  assumption  is  not  entli'ely  consonant 
with  the  facts.  For  Instance,  as  early  as  1786 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  our  representative  la 
Pans,  proposed  to  the  minis' efs  of  the  great 
powers  that  these  countiies  ||oin  with  the 
United  States  in  a  joint  na\'al  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  In  cjrder  to  restore 
the  International  peace  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  Barbary  States^ 

From  the  earliest  days  of  out  Republic  the 
dignity  of  mankind  has  been  one  of  the 
tenets  of  American  democracy  ;  Accordingly, 
we  have  recoiled  from  the  feppression  of 
racial  minoriiies  and  have  freduently  trans- 
lated our  indignation  into  diplomatic  pro- 
tests. In  1840  the  United  States  Joined 
other  powers  in  protesting  ae^inst  the  per- 
secution of  Hebrews  in  Mohanr^medan  couii- 
tries.  Later  interventions  cki  behalf  of 
Jewish  minorities  were  our  protfests  to  Russia 
in  l&bO.  1882.  and  1691.  and  t()  Rumania  In 
1872.  1879.  and  1880  ! 

Our  history  -  '■■.■•'  '-a  many  other 
episodes  in  which  the  Americafi  people  have 
expreseed  their  Ideologies  in  c  mcrete  terms 
of  foreign  influence  For  exanple.  through- 
cut  the  nineteenth  century  four  Intense 
championship  of  democracy  lee}  us  to  accoid 
hasty  recognition  to  ncvj  gcviTiments  cre- 
ated by  the  overthrow  of  former  monarchie.i. 
even  when  such  revolutions  'were  accom- 
panied by  brutal  excesses.         } 

Comity  cf  nations  has  alwayis  called  for  a 
decent  interval  which,  although  short  in 
t'.me,  may  give  proof  of  the  deliberate  deci- 
sion of  the  pei  pie  to  change  Iheir  form  of 
government.  But  the  United  jBtates,  in  its 
eagerness  to  promote  the  growth  of  self- 
government  everjwhere.  has  on  CKcaiion 
acted  60  promptly  as  virtually  j  to  Intervene. 
For  example,  on  the  third  dry  3f  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  In  Paris,  our  ^:.:.l^•cr.  Rich^trd 
Rush,  hurried  to  the  Hotti  u^  Viile.  where 
before  a  large  crowd  he  delivered  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  president  of  the  prc- 
vislonal  government.  Momentqjos  events  for 
Europe  grew  out  of  this  chang*  of  regime — 
a  change  which  led  to  the  advent  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Bcnaparte.  ' 

American  devotion  to  Ideologies  moved  our 
people  throughout  the  nineietiiith  century  to 
engage  in  all  sorts  of  activities  that  had 
repercussions  In  Europe.  For'  example,  in 
1851.  Louis  Kossuth,  after  a  va^  attempt  to 
overthrow  by  force  of  arms  the  cppresslve 
Hungarian  autocracy,  was  accorded  a  mag- 
nificent reception  in  the  Unltea  States.  He 
was  ceremoniously  received  by  tl>e  Senate  and 
Houte  of  Representatives  and  banqueted  by 
Congress.  Our  citizen*  rpened  their  purses 
to  promote  the  cai.~.     f  rr>-f'     n  :n  Hungary. 

WE  DIB  INTERVE.NE 

It  is  true  that  American-European  relations 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 


on  ou:  ;  .  r:  more  cf  nonintervcntlcn  than  cf 
intervention.  But  there  were  a  eufBcicnt 
number  of  political  Interventions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  actions  of  private  citizens,  to 
contradict  the  myth  of  our  complete  uolutlon 
which  i.umerous  propagandlfts  have  ardently 
nourished. 

There  Is  one  phase  of  Mr  lit  ard's  second 
assumption  that  requires  pRrticular  reluia- 
ticn  His  reference  to  the  "four  corfatrs  ul 
the  earth'  may  'ead  unwary  readers  to  as- 
sume that  the  alleged  nonintervention  policy 
of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  Pacific 
and  even  to  Latin  America.  This,  of  course, 
is  incorrect.  Even  if  there  lias  been  a  pre- 
tense of  nonintervention  in  European  affairs, 
this  has  not  appLed  to.  the  Far  East  n^r  to 
Latin  America. 

From  the  first  aays  of  the  ycuug  Republic. 
American  interest  i:i  the  China  trade  kd  to  a 
vigorous  foreign  policy.  Ahich  *ac  later  hup- 
ported  by  the  religious  Ideologies  behind  uur 
raififciojiftry  movement  In  the  South  Seas.  As 
carlj  as  1813  cur  Navy  began  to  claim  l^lands 
In  the  Pacific  as  American  possest-ions.  Stiuu 
missionaries  were  j  aving  the  v  ay  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Snmo->  and  Hav'all  In  185!  the 
United  Statee  aicne  penuadrd  jnp 
abaniion  us  hermjt  habits,  b  r  w, 
Joined  in  ccx)ponr:\'    f  nr;iV">  •      r:  i 
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Even  more  eventful  ha.<  L^t  •:  .•\ri,<.M  ..:-! 
policy  of  interventicn  m  Luin  America  And 
although  some  of  the.^e  ri>  mirct:'>.-  v.rc 
to  the  credit  of  the  Washmgto:.  G(  vi  r  r. 
they  must  be  included  in  the  J>nimi'  r:  t: 
external  acts  of  this  Gcvtrrin.  :  •  wim  !i 
be  cited  as  proof  that  the  fxn  e,  •  !  Ar 
can  isolation  is  a  mjnh  ;  t  d  h  .t-  \:--'a  r 
dation  ou  fact. 
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PROPACANLA    :N    EL'JCAZl:  S 

Aiisumptlon  No  3  Is  that  a  large  part  cf  •)  e 
instruction  in  the  field  of  InternaTlonal  re- 
lations in  the  universities  of  the  UnHed  States 
has  been  "stripped  cf  all  scifntiflc  pretension 
and  has  been  llttlp  more  than  propaganda  for 
the  League  of  Nations,  collective  secuiity, 
collaboration  Vkith  Greet  Britain  and  France, 
or  some  other  kind  of  regulafircd  Intervention 
by  the  United  States  Gcvernmcnt  tn  foreign 
controversl98  everywhere  except  perhaps  at 
Amrltsar  or  in  Syria." 

This  Is  a  serious  accusation,  imputing  both 
Insincerity  and  incomj^etencc  Dwelling 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  various  foun- 
dations. Mr  Beard  in-slnuates  that  num^ious 
members  of  the  faculties  of  iirlvr'  t 
colleges  fire  bribed  to  teach  li.t^  ::.:■.•] 
operation  and  to  condeni-  th  >  ;  •: 
he  so  ardently  champior  ■-  Ihu-  :  .-, 
"millions  of  dollars  ■  thf\  ■.r:fi\:'. .: c  ;:. 
ganda  urder  the  guise  rl  m.ci.r: 
ship. 

Mr.  Beuid  brings  charges  otf  lack  of  acholar- 
ship  and  of  Ini-inoerity  against  a  wide  flel  ;  of 
scholars  In  universities  and  rebearch  inetiiu- 
tlonjf.  What  projf  of  their  Ignorance  or  in- 
sincerity does  be  cCer?  S  r.v  fi»  all  excp-t 
the  implication  that  thty  ;e  ir.  ;  .  t:  .,;n,  t 
unanimous  in  their  concluticns  i!  .  •  t;..- 
blight  of  war  can  perhaps  be  scivcd 
American  collabcraticn  i:.  sc  va^.  ;  i.-... 
versal  collectne  .'security 

Mr.  Beard  offers  no  f.:ut i.c<  i  u:. scien- 
tific method"  on  the  pan  of  these  scii  l;i:s. 
He  ignores  the  possibility  tb.it  scioiii.fic  ;:.- 
vestlgatlcn  of  the  subject  of  war  and  p*  ate 
may  lead  the  ma.ority  of  scholars  in  the-  l.t.U 
of  international  relations  to  the  cor.clu.c:! 
that  American  consultation  in  ir.tcri  a'.c  :.;  1 
affairs  Is  probably  the  most;  imn'iecl.a-t  road 
to  peace  and  Justice. 
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ol  int.:  lis  in  Har\ard.  Prince- 

ton. Cc..un;t:;a.  (.iuciu^o.  Illinois.  Wisccnsln, 
No«.r.*'  -tcifn.  Calif  jrtila.  and  many  other 
nnfvrr-it.e'*  and  ccillegei.  after  long  study  of 
the  qutsiion,  have  cu«clud«d  that  wcrld  pertce 
can  pfo'iably  be  secured  only  by  active  par- 
ticipation cf  the  United  States  with  the  r.ther 
foreign  powers.  It  ought  to  be  significant 
that  ?uch  Is  thtlr  conclusion. 

It  19  also  true  that  the  Investigations  of 
the  great  research  Institutions  like  the  Car- 
negie Fndcwment  ior  International  Peace, 
the  Broo!cin?s  Institution,  the  Council  en 
F-jre!!;n  Relations,  nnd  the  Tftvntlcth  Cen- 
tury Fund  have  tended  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. None  of  them,  of  course,  has  a  mon;p- 
oly  on  the  truth  But  If  the  exten-^ive  ap- 
plication of  fcholarship  represented  in  these 
centers  of  learning  leads  to  the  hypothesis 
that  war  can  be  avoided  only  by  collective 
action,  this  conclu?lcn  ought  to  carry  seme 
wel^jht  with  persi.ns  who  are  seeking  a  rem- 
edy lor  war  by  thinking  rather  thun  by  ap- 
(>eul8  to  emotion 

EVItJENCK    UNCONVINCING 

A.ssumpt:cn  No  4  Is  re'ated  to  Mr.  Beard's 
chp.r^e  that  President  Rocseve'.t  has  em- 
barlced  on  a  "vast  and  risky  program  of  world 
pacmcation."  that  he  has  resclved  "to  act  as 
a  kind  of  arbiter  In  world  alTalrs."  and  that 
he  and  Secretary  Hull  contemplate  •Tunning 
the  rcrt'ign  aHairs  of  the  United  States  en 
the  basis  of  constant  participation  In  the 
quarr-'ls  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  war  i.s  the.r 
ultima  ratio  "  Tlie  evidence  offered  in  proof 
of  these  indictments  does  not  appear  very 
convincing,  and  attention  Is  herewl'  called 
*  • .  ~  part  of  the  essay  simply  brcauss  of 
.%!:  Hf.uds  implication  that  the  teachers  in 
our  CvUcRe:?  and  'iniverslties  dosire  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  such  a  policy.   • 

Th-  use  of  this  ascumption  suggests  a 
doubt  a«  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Beard  has 
lost  touch  with  the  realities  of  American  edu- 
cation or  whether  he  understands  the  pro- 
posals of  the  scholars  whom  he  attacks. 
Certainly,  their  writings  do  not  show  that 
thi-y  believe  the  United  Stales  mu^t  'accept 
the  obligation  of  directing  world  destiny." 
Most  of  them  belie\e  that  the  best  intoresls 
cf  the  United  States  require  not  that  we 
t-hould  direct  but  that  we  should  cooperate 
with  other  democratic  states,  oi-  Indeed  with 
any  kind  of  states,  whether  dictatorships  or 
democracies,  that  desire  to  preserve  peace 
a;..!  lender  justice.  Some  believe  that  this 
CL.op.  ration  should  be  limited  to  consulta- 
tion with  a  view  to  implementing  the  Kel- 
Icgg-Bnand  Pact.  Others  would  go  so  far  as 
to  join  in  economic  and  financial  boycotts. 
Others  w  mid  even  have  us  participate  In 
reviving  the  Le.igue  of  Nat'icns  or  some  ether 
!   :  :r.  of  International  organization 

N  r.e  of  our  colleagues  has  proposed  that 
i?.i'  United  States  should  dictate  or  that  It 
has  tlie  power  to  dictate,  the  destiny  of  the 
family  of  nations.  To  do  so  would  be  tlie 
very  negation  of  the  first  principle  of  a  widely 
accepted  conclusion — namely,  international 
cocperatlcn  It  is  hoped  that  under  such  a 
cooperative  sy>tem  the  United  States  would 
•- hrow  lis  Infitience  on  the  side  of  the  peace- 
ir. '.ktr?  and  thus  tend  to  turn  the  scales  in 
li\  •:  of  law.  It  IS  hoped  also  that  the  Utiitcd 
^^•. ,i't  •;  would  he  wise  enough  always  to  throw- 
its  vv eight  oi\  the  side  of  those  nations  which 
desire  to  accomplish  Justice  by  peaceful 
ihar.re  and  thus  secure  those  economic  re- 
;;v;;:.-'.ir.t  iits  that  promote  peace  rather  than 
War  It  IS  .'something  of  a  shock  to  fir.d  a  vig- 
orous flrh*er  for  law.  Justice,  and  pood  iaith. 
as  M  B  ;:■.'.  has  been,  so  cynically  sneering 
n'  *:.>  >"'cnipts  of  our  Government  to  up- 
1.  Id  s  -r.ehow  the  sanctity  cf  international 
!  v.v  ;T:.i  ,  ■  ':.i  '-.OS  such  as  the  Nine  Power 
Trt'.r.;.  ..:..:  li.e  Kehog  Pact,  and  so  coldly  In- 


course,  it  is  pos.siUle  that-t^ere  will  never 
bloc  cf  states  which,  even  wi'.h  the  sup- 


.c'.ifTerent  to  brutal  International  aggressions 
und  outlawry, 

•  CHALLFNCE  TO  BR.^INS 
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port  of  the  United  States,  will  be  stifficfcntly 
strong  to  keep  the  peace  without  resort  to 
war.  If  so.  our  civi'uzation  Is  probably 
doomed.  We  know  that  since  llie  birth  cf 
our  Republic  In  1776  there  have  been  three 
Vcrld  Wars— the  French  Revolutionary  Wars, 
the  Napoleonic  Wars.  and.  the  War  of  1914  13. 
We  Itnow  that  unwillingly  'this  N.itton  hr.s 
been  dragced  into  every  one  of  thsfe  .catas- 
trophes. It  would  therefore  seem  sensible  to 
di'cuver.  if  we  can.  some  method  by  which 
v.ar  can  be  avoided  for  ourselves  as  well  ns 
lor  others.  Surely,  it  is  not  unpatriotic  or 
un-American  to  suggest  international  ccl- 
Liboraticn  for  the  avoidance  of  war.  The 
failure  to  achieve  that  end  should  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  scientific  wits  (Mr,  Board's  very 
clever  wits  included )  £^d  not  ground  for 
un.=;cholarly  sneers. 

So  far  as  President  Roosevelt  is  concernctl, 
th^re  is  no  evidence,  even  if  we  include  tlie 
"quacantlnc"  speech  of  October  '5,  1937,  thnt 
Justifies  Mr.  Beard's  insinuation  that  the 
President  is  using  foreign  quarrels  to^  divert 
the  "giddy  minds  "  cf  the  American  people 
from  domestic  pre  hlems.  The  only  proof 
that  Mr.  Beard  offers  to  support  his  charg-? 
that  the  internationalists  expect  the  Presi- 
cent  of  the  United  States  to.  direct  the  dcs- 
tiny  cf  the  world  is  a  sentence  from  Walter 
Lippmann.  bad  enough  as  it  was  printed,  but 
which  Mr  B^ard  tears  from  its  original  con- 
text and  twists  and  distorts  into  still  mere 
ugly  meaning:  This  commentator  once  wrote 
that  "America  has-preponderant  p  )wer  n«d 
decisive  infiuence  in  the  affairs  cf  the  world.  ' 
Obviously  he  meant  that  the  United  States 
is  such  a  potent  combination  of  men  and 
technology  that  when  we  throw  cur  weight 
into  th?  scales  of  international  compctiticn 
we  give  ascendancy  to  the  states  on  cur  side 
of  the  balance. 

DISTORTION  CL.MMED 

Pouncing  upon  the  unfortunate  word 
"prfponderant."  Mr  Beard,  by  the  aid  of  an 
undeniably  authoritative  dictionary  of  the 
Er.glifh  language,  causes  the  cplumnist  to 
STy  what  he  did  not  mean  to  say.  namely. 
that  the  United  States  outweighs  the  rest  t  f 
the  world.  This  kind  of  labored  distortion  is 
not  like  the  Char!e.«  Beard  we  have  known 
and  admired:  and  even  if  there  were  no  dis- 
tortion at  all  of  Walter  Llppmann's  argument. 
It  would  hardly  prove  that  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  teachers  in  cur  universities  are 
misleading  giddy  American  minds  with 
quixotic  schemes  for  guiding  the  course  of 
the  entire  world'  from  the  White  House  In 
Washington 

Assumption  No  5  Is  the  implication  that 
the  United  States  has  little  to  gain  from  for- 
eign trade.  Nowhere  in  this  essay  docs  Mr. 
Beard  attempt  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  cf 
foreign  ti'ade  as  a  factor  in  national  pros- 
perity. But  in  seveial  places  he  injects  the 
implication  that  the  country  has  little  to 
gain  from  international  commerce  and  much 
to  lose  through  Its  possible  entanglements. 
He  belittles  the  China  trade  with  ridicule, 
the  weakest  of  arguments  among  thoughtful 
people,  and  actually  says:  "Despite  tons  of 
diplomatic  notes,  despite  gunboats,  miarinrs, 
soldiers.  Open  Doors,  and  all  the  rest,  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  China  has 
been  and  remains  relatively  Insignificant." 

CHIN.\  TR.^DE  V.\Lr.\BLE 

M:  Beard  is.  cf  coiy:se.  entitled  to  his  defi- 
nition of  "significant ."  But  the  New  England 
prosperity  resting  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
China  trade  at  the  beginiiinj  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  seem  to  have  some  sig- 
nificance.    Even    more    tliau-  tiiis.    20    years 
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cur  second  bc^t  customer  for 

exceeded  cnly  by  Great  Bratain, 
Germany,  France.,  and  Italy. 

we  exported  over  40  percent  of 
wn  jn  the  United  States.     As 

hina  stood  In  the  fourth  place 
o.  American  raw  cotton.  In 
million  bales  of  our  cotton  a 
surpassed  cnly   by  Germany, 

nnd  Japan.  Finally,  before  the 
ina  ranked  only  second  to  the 
the  importation  of  American 

rheie  are,  we  think,  sigiilficant 


contempt  for  foreign  trade  is 

the  economists  of  the  United 

of  the  studies  in  our  universi- 

in  such  research  centers  as  the 

titution    show    that    natifjnal 

werfully  promoted  by  external 

calamitous  situation  of  the 

y  too  eloquently  proclaims  the 

leserlion  cf  foreign  trade  in  the 

sufficiency  invites  war  and  Im- 


hc  spread  of  capital  goods  into 

itch    formerly    imported    chiefly 

g  )cds  will  develop  regional  eco- 

n  IS    and    tend    to    lessen    foreign 

\^se.  the  opening  (  f  new  fields  of 

-such  as  cotton  in  Egypt.  India, 

.vill    also    curtail    foreign    ccm- 

cbuntries  which,  like  the  United 

ly  supplied  the  world  with  these 

But  even  so,  new  Industrial 

hich    expand    the    purchasing 

m^ny   countries   and   increase    the 

ariety  of  economic  wants  have 

counterbalance  any  decline  in 

dejdue  to  realirtement  cf  Industrial 

it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  In  the 

inuing  and  perhaps  increas.ng 

ternaticnal    trade   In   which    it 

ambiticn  of  all  countries  to 
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enter  protest  against  resort  to 

of    employing    Washington's 

ess    as    proof    of    the    present 

rsue  a  policy  of  isolation.    The 

res?   is   a   matter   of   historical 

Is  true  that  in  1796  Washington 
nished  this  Nation  in  the  fol- 
■"The  great  rule  cf  conduct  for 

to  foreign  nations  Is  In  extend- 

ercial  relations   to   have   with 

political  connection  as  pos- 
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rings  the  changes  on  the  tena- 
bequeatlied  us  by  the'Father 
This   appeal    to   authority 
!  pcclous.    Washington's  proposal 
policy  almost  150  years  agO 
rily  a  valid  argument  "for  isola- 
George   Washington   saw   fit. to 
large  Virginia  plantation   with 
act  would  certainly  not  be  ac- 
adequate  defense  cf  slavery  at 
ime.    Again,  the  Father  of  his 
ed    with    alarm    many    demo- 
cies;  lie  actually  participated  In 
of    a    Constitution    which    was 
esigned  to  prevent   the  growth 
arties;  surely  Mr.  Beard  would 
is  circiimstance  as  a  proper  man- 
abolition  of  all  political  parties 
ca  of  the  twentieth  century. 

this,   any   historian   who   uses 

Address  as  an  argument  for  iso- 

nineteenth  century  is  simply 

the  wccl  over  his  readers'  eyes. 

tjjric  document  Wafhington  took 

"With  me  a  predominant  mo- 

to  gain  time  to  our  country  to 

njature  it3  yet  recent  institutions, 

^s  without  Interruption  to  that 

ngth  and  consistency  which  Is 

give, it,  humanly  speaking,  the 
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command  cf  its  own  resources  "  It  is  obvious 
that  Washington  placet!  a  time  limitation 
tipcn  his  counsels.  To  c  tc  one  part  of  the 
.Farewell  Address  withjUt  the  otlier  is  little 
less  than  mlerepresenta  .i<)n.  as.suming.  ol 
ccuis^.  that  the  person;  v. ho  thus  misquotes 
Washington  has  been  ciir?ful  enough  to  read 
the  efitire  advlress.         ( 

The  Farewell  Address  was  superb  counsel 
for  its  time  and  place:  The  time  was  150 
years  ago.  The  place  wfts  a  poor,  little  strug- 
glin*?  Republic.  In  a  wo  Id  where  republics 
were  new  and  mcnarchle;  were,  as  Rousseau 
described  them,  ravaging  wolves.  In  the 
period  when  we  were  weak  and  when  our 
form  of  government  was  experimental,  isola- 
tion may  liave  been  an  admiiable  policy.  But 
today  we  are  the  most  powerful  articulation 
of  people  and  resources  ia  the  history  of  the 
w.orld.  Today  cur  form  of  government  Is  no 
long?r  ail  experiment  In  federalism  and  re- 
publicanism. Consequently  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  foreign  policv  recommended  by 
Washington  for  the  gangling  young  Republic 
should  guide  the  continental  empire  of  1939. 

LESS  BARBAROl  S  WORLD 

Washington  himself  nust  have  had  this 
future  of  his  country  in  mind  when,  on  an- 
other occasion,  he  said:  'I  consider  how  man- 
kind may  be  connected,  like  one  great  family, 
in  frate^rnal  ties.  I  indulge,  a  fond,  perhaps 
an  enthusiastic,  idea  that  as  the  world  is 
much  less  barbarous  than  it  has  been,  its 
melioration  must  still  be  proeressive  •  •  • 
that  the  period  Is  not  very  remote  when  the 
benefits  of  a  liberal  anc  free  commerce  will 
pretty  generally  succeed  to  the  devastation  of 
war.  And  I  most  sincerely  and  devoutly  wish 
that  the  exertions  of  those  having  this  view- 
may  efTect  wliat  human  nature  cries  aloud 
for — general  peace." 

In  these  sentiments  George  Washington 
was  indeed  far  ahead  of  his  time  and  seemed 
to  be  ar:iuing  for  International  cooperation 
and  international  organization— indeed,  for 
scmethine  like  a  leagtie  of  nations  rather 
than  for  isolation.  At  f.ny  rate,  if  we  are  in 
these  days  to  be  guided  by  Washington's 
advice.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  isolation- 
ists, including  Mr.  Beard,  have  no  monopoly 

on  that  advice. 

* 

FACTS    IMPORTANT 

Tiie  author  tells  us:  "Tliose  Americans  who 
refuse  to  plunge  blindly  Into  the  maelstrom 
of  European  and  Asiatic  politics  are  not  de- 
feat4sts  nor  neurotics.  They  are  giving  evi- 
dence of  sanity,  not  cowardice;  of  adult 
thinking  as  distinguished  from  Infantilism  " 

It  is  obvious-  that  refusal  to  plunge  blindly 
is  evidence  of  sanity.  There  is  no  need  of 
writing  an  essay  to  prove  that.  Most  of  the 
teachers  and  scholars  whom  Mr.  Beard  ex- 
coriates simply  propose  that  the  American 
people  be  not  blind  to  some  of  the  facts 
of  these  troubled  days  They  call  attention 
to  the  Inventions  and  social  developments 
that  are  making  this  globe  a  smaller  world, 
with  the  result  that  no  nation  can  live  unto 
itself.  They  point  to  the  trends  of  history, 
indicating  that  the  domestic  policy  and  in- 
stitutions of  every  nation  are  profoundly 
affected  by  the  external  pedicles  of  other  na- 
'tions,  and  vice  versa.  They  challenge  the 
claim  of  the  isolationists  that  nations  can  be 
immunized  from  the  ravage^  of  war.  and  pro- 
pose to  seek  a  solution  based  on  the  reason- 
able cooperation  of  all  nations.  Including 
America. 

Clarence  A.  Bkrdahl. 
UnnersUy  cf  Illinois. 
^  Kenneth  Colecron-e, 

Northuestern   University. 

Walter  Rice  Sharp. 

University  cf  Vt'isconsin. 
QriNCT  Wright. 

Unitcrstfj/  of  Ch:cago. 

November  7.  1909. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  L    J.  TABER 


this  Nation  strong.     Am?rlc«   must  be  made 
impregnable.     It  must  be  do  le  with  all  pos- 
sible speed     We  have  a  50-5i. 
cut  of  the  war  in  Euroix?  by 


chance  to  keep 
dolus  a  heroic 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ^printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  L.  J.  Taber,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  delivered  on  the 
Giange  hour,  on  July  19.  1941,  on  the 
subject  The  Part  of  the  Farmer  in  Na- 
tional Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addret^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

The  preservation  of  the  four  freedoms  here 
in  the  United  States  is  tlie  supreme  chal- 
lenge of  this  generation.  It  oan  only  be 
done  by  adequate  national  defense  and  an 
abundance  of  food.  George  Washington  and 
his  ragged,  rugged,  rural  Continentals  left 
their  blood-stainjd  foot  fracks  Ih  the  snows 
of  Valley  Forge;  but  to  D>*ig  the  victory  of 
Yorktown.  food  was  as  essential  lis  were  xnu- 
nltlons  and  leadership.  , 

A  starving  army  cannot  long  s|;irvive.  The 
farmer  today,  in  producing  the  first  essen- 
tials for  victory,  has  a  real  struggle.  As  an 
Illustration.  I  have  a  letter  from  fa  Wisconsin 
farmer  in  which  he  says:  ; 

"I  have  had  three  hired  meni  In  the  la.=t 
6  months.  The  first  was  taken  ty  the  draft, 
the  second  left  in  60  days  f or ,  an  airplane 
factory,  and  the  third  fouiid  a  job  where 
witli  overtime  he  could  quadrtqple  his  farm 
wages.  Farm  work  and  20  coiirs  compelled 
my  wife  and  daughter  to  ride  the  tractor 
and  help  with  the  milking.  W9  are  keeping 
ahead  of  the  requested  8-perc0ht  milk  In- 
crease for  cheese  and  powdered-milk  fac- 
tories. This  leaves  little  time  fbr  Grange  or 
community  work." 

A  woman  from  New  York  writes:  "Drought 
and  high  costs  are  terribly  dlscquraglng.  Ail 
our  children  have  now  left  the  ff arm,  as  the 
youngest  boy  was  taken  by  the  (Jraft.  Father 
and  i  are  past  60.  It  Is  pretty-  hard  to  an- 
swer the  patriotic  urge  of  helping  America 
and  Britain  with  more  eggs,  more  milk,  and 
more  pork.  We  are  doing  our  |est  but  isn't 
there  some  way  we  can  get  sonie  help?" 

From  Texas  comes  a  similar  r^te.  Instead 
of  drought,  however.  It  Is  tod  much  rain. 
A  youne  farmer  writes:  "I  have  one  tractor 
and  some  fair  farm  equipmejrit,  I  cannot 
afford  to  buy  more.  I  cannot  ^et  help.  My 
wife  and  my  14-year-old  boy  ketp  the  trector 
going  in  daylight.    1  run  it  at  aight  " 

These  three  widely  scattered  glimpses  tell 
the  story  of  the  farmers  part  in  natiotial 
defense.  In  1917  and  1918,  apiculture  lost 
mere  than  a  million  young  men  in  the  In- 
dustrial and  military  draft;  nevertheless.  O'jr 
farniers  cultivated  25.000.000  acfes  more  land 
to  produce  the  food  to  feed  ^America  and 
the  Allies  and  to  bring  victory*  The  farmer 
will  make  history  repeat. 

THE   FARME?.    AND   THE    NJATION 

Agriculture  win  support  the  government's 
program  for  national  defense  apd  for  making 

k 
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sell-sacrificing.  cfflc;ent  prcpucticn  task  at 
home.  Ju<^t  as  machines  wllli  v\ln  the  war.  sc 
food  will  help  preserve  mortele  in  Enclnnd 
and  at  home.  Ih?  farmer  flcrts  fcr  frer-d.m; 
he  flchts  for  Justice:  he  fictts  for  national 
defense  He  asks  only  that  l^e  receive  equiv- 
alent compensation,  consideration,  nnd  re- 
ward with  indusTry.  capital.  »nd  labor  The 
farmer  will  oppose  any  tree;^n2  of  prices  or 
any  price-fixin;  program  unless  and  until 
he  is  assufd  that  manuf>ctured  articles, 
labor,  profits,  and  salaries  twill  receive  the 
same  treatment  from  the  hbnds  of  covern- 
menta!  authority.  ' 

The  farmer  cannot  gear  hJs  production  to 
changes  as  qulcklv  a$  can  transp.^rtation  and 
biis:nfs<:.  Thi';  is  well  broilght  out  In  the 
wheat  crisis.  Many  farmera  feel  the  In'us- 
tice  cf  placing  a  quota  on  ft. crop  that  was 
planted  in  good  faith  Inst  fall.  The  Canadian 
farmer  has  a  7-cent  les«:  penalty  than  the 
American  and  the  Canadian  dollar  Is  now  de- 
preciated, so  that  the  farmer  north  of  the 
boundary  could  pay  the  42«cent  tariff,  take 
back  Arnerlcan  money,  exchange  It  for  his 
own  currency  pnd  have  from  10  to  20  cents 
more  per  biishel  than  our  farmers  growing 
wheat  bevond  their  quot<» 

The  Grange  su7gests  that  any  farmer  who 
has  overproduced,  Who  will  |aeree  to  cut  fu- 
ture acreage,  be  allowed  to  feed  this  yenr'^ 
wheat  to  poultry,  dairy  cows,  or  hogs  ti.e 
three  Items  on  which  IncreaFed  production 
Is  requested  for  defense  purposes.  Instead 
of  making  this  penalty  v.lieet  and  taxing  it, 
put  It  to  a  defense  and  patriotic  tise  This  Is 
sound  ccmmcn  sense,  good  for  America  eood 
for  the  farmer  nnd  good  for  national  defense 
The  wheat  situation  only  emphasizes  contin- 
ued need  of  belne  on  guard  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  take  his  full  and  rightful  place  in 
the  defense  proeram.  Scarcity  leads  to  weak- 
ness. Controlled  abundance  leads  to  strength 
and  power.  We  must  adjust  farm  prices  up- 
ward to  enable  agriculture  to  employ  laimr 
to  secure  new  equipment  and  take  care  oi  il.e 
growing  needs  cf  the  consuming  public 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  farmer 
has  been  at  a  price  disadvantage  since  1920 
when  compared  with  prices  of  manufectuied 
goods  or  labor  prices.  There  was  too  much 
skyrocketing  of  all  prices  during  The  last 
war.  In  1920  and  1921  farm  prices  dropped 
to  unheard-of  levels,  but  manufactured 
prices  and  labor  dropped  less  than  half  as 
fast  as  did  farm  commodities  There  was 
a  rise  In  prices  again  In  tlje  1926-29  period, 
but  in  the  great  collapse  of  1930-33  laiin 
prices  again  fell  more  rapidly  than  wages 
or  the  price  of  manufactured  goods.  In 
other  words,  the  farmer  has  been  laboring 
under  a  price  disadvantage  for  full  20  years. 
He  should  have  an  increase  of  approximately 
20  percent  in  prices  before  he  reaches 
equality  with  other  gioupi 

EQUrTABLE   FARM    PRICES 

Justice  requires  that  the  farmer  receive 
price  parity  In  this  emergency*  The  85-per- 
cent-loan  program  Is  of  valine.  However,  the 
Grange  demands  other  ctenstructlve  steps 
About  one-fourth  of  our  agricultural  wealth 
is  represented  by  the  five  staples  cf  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  rice.  The  other 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  food  producers 
must  also  have  equitable  prices  and  fair 
returns,  Mai  kc  ting  orders.  Surplv.s  Com- 
modity Corpcratlon  purchases,  the  food- 
stamp  plan,  purchases  for  the  Allies,  Govern- 
ment purchases  for  Arm5^  camps,  and  the 
lease-lend  program  can  hel^  lift  prices  Col- 
lective bargaining  and  cooperative  marketing 
must  be  used  to  the  limit  to  help  asriculture. 
Our  best  organized  rural  groups  have  stxf- 
fered  the  least  from  price  Inequality.  Every 
farmer,  large  or  small.  Ea$t  or  West.  North 
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<  :  fe.  ':*n,  '  ri^Tn:/r(l  or  uricrganlzed.  whether 
landowner,  hharecropper,  or  tenant,  mu^t 
liavc  price  Justice.  In  this  battle  for  the 
Lamer,  ihe  Gr;ti!ge  Insists  th^at  by  legisla- 
t.on.  admlnl8trstion.  and  sell-htip  methods 
we  mu«i  enable  rural  pecplo  to  secure  suf- 
ficient mct^me  tp  make  our  tailing  cl  greater 
wrvire  to  the  Republic. 

Ju.-t  as  a  huni?ry  army  cannct  Icng  w'.u 
victories  BO  an  imp<;verlshed  Bgricuifi;rf  can- 
nct promote  national  dtftUiM?  I;,  additicn 
to  Increa.'cd  price?.  a:.rl  Iar;;pr  v  lun.c  ci 
present  larni  pri.duct.«.  %•  ::.i.-'  d'  veli-p  iie'*' 
U9«,  ne*-  [.!;i;.'-  .::..'.  !.■  •*  r  r..-  that  can 
be  grow!,  ''ir..(.*:.e:«  .;.  il.t  ■  .  :.!  .:.t  i.'.il  Un;!P.i 
States.  Oi.t  ti...i  :.  Cii.i:.t'i 
ccninbutrd  p...'..-  .u.d  pa;..~  t 
drtvi;  Frcm  the  soil,  how 
farm  products  ci  equal  value 
l.ii.i>,  cotton  linttrs.  ar.d  other  Iar:;i  c  ;;.- 
i:n<l:'!r.'  ran  bi'  n--:tcie  mtc  pla;-t;c.-  1 1  a  th^.u- 
'.ii,.!  (i;;:r:.  i.t  :  :;:.?  The  che:ni-*.  the-  inii:.- 
i.titit:.:ir  tilt  .-c.t;,*i-t,  and  the  thcniurt,.c 
vvf  rkei  i  a'-,  uid  the  farmer  1:;  lii.dli.g  dilti.ie 
>-ub-' :tu:pf-  fur  m<ta'..'-  ai;d  niateriaLs  cf  which 
tLtte  iiiriv  be  a  .'•hcrtagc  A.'-  h  rc.-ult  cf  lii- 
crta.Md  pr.ct's  cUid  ;i.ciea.-ed  deinai.d,  v,v  can 
vi.-e  the.-f  iit-jis  tv  p:l *.(■(. t  agriCLillure  during 
this  rris,.-  Mi,r.j  u:  p.rtuiit.  vo  can  feed  ar.d 
cl.'the  n.n  cniy  the  Uiattd  States  and  Britain. 
hut  *f  can  pruvidt  v.c-*;  ai.d  l:i  the  futurv  a 
li;r.rlf<5  anviui.t  (  f  ru*  niauriaU  Icr  cur  fac- 
tcr:e&.  both  m  civihau  ar.d  dclcnse  needs. 

DANGER   SIGNALS 

The  Ptnrni  arrnss  thf  sea  brin^e  da:  gfr 
B;p:'.a;-«  nt'iTcr  tc  nil  One  cf  the  byprcdiit '-« 
of  war  Is  the  ciir.'-e  of  inllnticn  that  lias 
brruKht  ri.istTV  and  suflerir.;?  afu  r  every  gr-jat 
conflict  In  hl.>.f<  ry  All  patri 'tic  Ainerkai.s 
mi.f^t  I'li.ird  acHinft  the  afu.gt-rs  of  iiiflation 
ar.d  t:ie  de.^triict:  ve  spiral  th.Tt  begins  to 
operatf"  when  prurs.  Ctist.«i.  ar.d  waKCt'  chase 
thenv-el".  e?  up  the  liiddtr,  bringing  no  atj- 
vant.u""  s  t.T  a:.v  croup,  and  fullcwtd  bv  the 
(!i':i>tiou<  and  .sickeniiiR  thud  of  deflation 
th:i'    li.evitably  niu.«t  en.'^uc 

T!if  re  i^  dancer  of  cverexpar.sicn  in  prices 
i;i  a  p-  n  d  .  f  art  at  defe:i.-e  and  dehcit  spend- 
ivj  111!":  can  be  counteracted  in  two  ways; 
fir-f  by  ft  ju.-t  and  cquilabie  tax  Ftruciuie 
that  ccinipfi,-  every  American  titi/.en  ii.  make 
an  equitable  centiibution  to  the  defense  cf 
the  Rt  public.  And  s,eccnd,  by  mttll.gei.t  ^i- 
ganiz-itii  n  aitd  ct  cpeTut lor.  of  all  gicup.-  that 
will  che<  k  unreuf-onatle  Inilati'  n.  Oniv  whi  a 
both  iiep-  fail  sh^  uiri  The  Government  s'ep  ;n. 
In  additi.::-,.  tbtre  mii5t  be  wi.-e  plannin;;  f .  r 
the  pcst-\<.ar  p<  ricd.  tiiat  is  hh  v;ialae.  H.'.'.tr 
will  bt>  iTii-shi  d  All  of  u.---  devv,utly  pray  1.  r 
an  tf.rly  ct;;,.p?c  ci  the  di>- later  stat.s  But 
wlie'her  scon  i.ir  l.i'e.  ti.e  peri;  d  of  peace  and 
readJi.s^'.!j(T"rrrt  vviil  come  We  uiu-t  prepare 
for  thi^reatest  di?ii .  at..r.s  that  ai^riculture 
and  tile  w  rid  ha.-  e\er  ,-eeii  Tla  Grange  is 
kee.-ilv  c  n.-eio'.;.-  lI  it>  re.-pon.'-ihility  a;.d  is 
w  rkiii-j  :..  w  ti^A.i.tl  the  iiecc-^ary  steps  a:.d 
prCitr.iin  to  fiabU  atznrtiMure  tc  pl..y  I's 
part  in  u  tld  rc.idjos'niint  and  to  prevent  'iie 
crucirixicn  of  a^'i  a.  ulivw  that  we  h.ad  after 
the  ln-»  wpr 

Nat:    na:    •,  n:ty   !%!rf?nTT\E 

Till-  itao!:  d.ieotly  tc  the  challer.co  of  rn- 
tati.;l  un.'.y  There  is  no'hln^  ir.  ic  iit.p',  r- 
tur.t  .:  America  than  to  pr'  motr  ui.c'.tr.--tdnd- 
11^  •.teni'A\ik.  and  prcgrtjvs.  and  tins  cr.n 
ciii:,  t<  n-..  d.'  -^o-'ible  when  business,  agrlcvil- 
ture  ar.d  la':cr  are  willing  to  sit  dcwn  with- 
out bit.erncK*  or  publicity  and  frankly  face 
the  great  prcblem^  that  threaten  the  Nation. 
We  mu.-t  t4?'o.ik  of  vie*-  ry  bef;  re  we  think  <{ 
cuuelvi^  'We  ;-i.;t  tiiink  of  this  Ropub'ic 
bcioie  we  t'nnk  of  our  CAn  calli.-.g  We  mi:5t 
rt  member  the  consumer  a*  ail  times  and. 
aLove  all.  must  try  to  develop  a  "Spirit  cf  tol- 
eiame  We  have  too  much  bitterness.  t(  o 
much  unwUllngnes5,  tc  b.  lifve  that  the  ctl-er 
man  differing  from  us  may  we'.l  be  a  p  itr;r-,c. 
God-ft  a;  in^  American,  ready  when  the  need 
ccmts  to  gi\e  hi.-  blood  and  hi";  all  th.at  ti.e 
Amerlcar.  \v.,v  .  f  '..re  ni.xv  stir^ve  We  can 
cn'.v  rre-e".  c  fuedvin  and  liberty  by  preserv- 
ing the  demt^cratic  proctsics,  rcaien.t>tring  at 


the  same  time  that  true  liberty  means  re- 
straint, tolerance,  discipline;  yet  no  sympa- 
thizer of  Hi'lcr  or  the  dictator  states  has  a 
right  to  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

THr    T.KP.y-'.r?.    FICl'TS    AGAIN 

S'nce  1776  and  long  before  thiU  historic 
birthday  of  freedom  the  farmer  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  every-  battle  for  human  lib- 
erty Today  the  machine  age  and  mass  pro- 
duction and  distribution  have  created  the 
need  for  a  Government  much  stronger  ttocin 
Jefter-cn  or  Jaol:.-on  or  Lincoln  ever  consid- 
ered nece.-sary  to  preserve  our  Instituticiis. 
Big  government,  big  business,  and  big  labor 
are  projected  ir/o  the  field  of  national  life. 
Every  eleventh  American  is  on  some  Govern- 
n:  lit  pay  roll,  not  including  the  Work  ProJ- 
ect«  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  similar  activities.  Labor  claims 
10  OOO.OuO  strong  Bi-:  business  is  almost  100 
pertent  organized  The  greatest  battle  for 
freedom  and  defense  tiiat  agriculture  has  ever 
fcuyht  wili  not  be  on  the  bloodstained  field  of 
carnage  but  m  the  field  of  organization.  Only 
by  'build. n.,'  agriculture  cr.Iy  by  making  It 
strong  en^  ugh  to  be  the  ereat  balance  wheel 
Ije'wecn  labor,  goven.men',  and  Industry  can 
our  rh.dclren  still  climb  the  rueged  heights  to 
friedom  ar.d  eqiiali'y  if  opportunity 

This  year  the  National  Grange  celebrates 
i'e  diamond  jubilee  We  cal'.  on  every  tiller 
of  lue  Sell  to  Join  with  us  in  protecting 
rural  life  From  ocean  to  ocean  our  mem- 
i^ero  celebrate  this  occasion  by  emphaslz- 
11. =;  patriotic  service.  Increased  membership, 
b-il'idm^  a  better  community  life  and  lay- 
::-..;  the  fcund.i'i  n  f'  r  a  ereat  Grange  head- 
qtiarters  :n  W.sliin."'  n.  honoring  our 
'■■  iK.ders  and  ht  ;pin:r  to  m.nke  the  Grange 
perpetual  Wi»h'  u'  a  ^tronj^cr  Grange  and 
tjett'r  orerani/ed  rur.d  '.itfo  we  cannot  pre- 
serve the  Institti'irr..;  f  cur  fathers.  A 
t're.ii  f  r'.v.itd  Gr-iiit;e  mnvenient  is  essential 
for  the  benefit  of  the  open  cuntry  and  the 
Nation  a.s  wll  Wi'h  *he  clarion  call  of 
patrioti.-in,  ci  nves  a  nrw  demand  and  new 
need  frr  a  Oranee  confmuaily  increasing  in 
n.ernbership.  service  ar.d  power 

Without  ?acr:ftce  there  can  be  no  glorious 
arli,pv«-ment  In  'hit.kir-t  -^f  America  and 
victory  we  niu-'  think  soberly  cf  the  future 
cf  r.ur  Republic  Ir,  this  grave  hour.  All 
mu~t  be  Willi;.::  t  rtd, dilate  themselves  to 
the  priceles.s  pio. ;....  f  helping  to  make 
Americi  the  worli.; .-  ort  -.-est  bulwark  of  de- 
feri-e  ae,i:n-t  'hi  ei.eiv.ie,-  of  human  free- 
c!  ni  We  ci.r.  help  defend  this  land  of  ours 
fr  -rn  the  clangers  of  confusion  from  within. 
and  ruth!' ss  dictators  from  without.  We 
can  huild  an  ec  noniic  defense  program  pre- 
venting C'  I^vp^o  when  world  turmoil  ends. 
To  creanlzec!  agricu!-urp  comes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bems  a  cardin.al  part  In  building 
at;  .■\merica  t."-..:'  will  b^  the  hope  of  the 
Western  Herr.i.-pher»'  mil  'he  srulding  star  of 
libe.'*y  and  freed  m  f  r  all   niankind. 


Starvation  in  Small  Democracies 
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ADDRESS    BY   MR.S     EVE    GARRETTE 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    K  KN.SAS 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 


Mr.   CAPPER.     Mr.   Presidon'..   I   ask 
unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  on  July  19.  1941.  as  a  part 
of  the  Naltional  Grange  Hour  \ry  Mrs. 
Eve  Garrette  of  New  York  City  t;n  the 
subject  Shall  the  Small  Democracies 
Starve? 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows} 

Shall  tj^z  Small  Democracies  Starve? 

Good  mcinlng.  For  this  Is  a  good  mcrnln? 
In  these  United  States  of  America,  this  typical 
Saturday  racrning  which  all  cf  us  take  for 
granted.  Tills  morning  of  filling  Iceboxes  and 
pantry  shelves  to  overflowing  with  feed  fpr 
Sunday:  tnis  morning  of  cake  bnkmg  and 
pie  makind  and  roasting  meats — of  kitchens 
fragrant  w-llh  fine  mcuth-waterlng  aromas  cf 
good  food  cooking— and  rosy,  well-fed  chil- 
dren running  in  to  say,  "Mother.  I'm  hungry." 
or  "Motheri  when  do  we  eat?"  Yes;  this  Is 
Indeed  a  good  morning  In  these  United  States 
cf  America^  One  for  which  we  should  give 
solemn  thakiks. 

For.  as  T  speak  to  you.  and  as  millions  of 
you  listen,  across  the  sea  as  many  millions 

Just  like  you  and  me — our  kind  cf  people — 
are  facing  starvation.  People  who  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  Decent,  self-respecting, 
freedom-lofing  people  who  once  fought  gal- 
lantly for  freedom  by  Britain's  side  for  the 
cau^e  we  cHampton  too.  They  are  the  pegple 
of  Poland  and  Belgium  and  Norway  and  Hol- 
land— nations  that  have  been  our  lifelong 
national  friends.  They  are  the  sturdy,  civil- 
ized stocks  that  have  helped  to  build  Amer- 
ica's greatttess — they  are  the  blood  relatives 
of  20.000.000  American  citizens. 

Lest  It  bt  forgotten  In  these  grim  days  of 
swift  change,  may  I  remind  you  that  these 
people  already  know  the  terror  cf  war  from 
the  skies;  ttoey  have  already  seen  their  homes 
destroyed;  their  families  scattered  and  lost; 
their  personal  world  come  to  an  end.  They 
know  all  a>cut  the  humiliation  of  surrender;' 
the  Ignominy  of  subjugation  to  Hitkr's 
armies.  Tttese  peaceful,  kindly  Christian  peo- 
ples of  the  little  democracies  of  Europe  have 
nothing  mere  to  learn  cf  the  horror  of  war 
Itself.  Yet.  as  I  speak,  they  know  war's  most 
dreadful  a  termath.  Hunger,  pestilence,  de- 
cay, and  d« gradation.  On  this  good  Saturday 
morning,  those  are  the  specters  that  sit  at 
'  every  tablei  in  Poland  and  Belgium  and  Nor- 
way and  Hblland. 

On  this  Saturday  morning,  over  there,  mil- 
lions of  woinen  have  been  standing  since  dawn 
in  long  we^ry  lines  hoping  to  buy  their  weekly 
ration  cf  n^eat — 1  ounce;  millions  of  mcthers 
are  receiving  their  dally  ration  cf  milk  fcr 
the  babies'  in  their  arms — 1  pint;  and  mil- 
ll^ns  of  hdusewlv^  are  stirring  up  a  bit  of 
flour  and  pawdust  and  hot-water  in  a  pot, 
calling  It  (inner  for  their  families,  while  list- 
less, pale  children  stand  drearily  by— toe  tired 
to  play,  too  tired  to  cry  of  hunger  even.  Milk? 
Eggs?  Buljter?  The  Ufe-gtvlng.  life-nourish- 
ing foods?  They  are  only  words  ever  there. 
Just  as  America,  the  land  of  plenty  and 
abundance  of  granaries  bursting  with  sur- 
pluses is  tl  le  land  of  their  only  hope. 

f  AM  EKICA    IS    THEIH    ONLY    HOFC 

For  the  people  of  the  little  conquered 
demccraci<s  look  to  us  to  save  them  before 
It  is  tco  late.  They  know  that  America  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  today  possessed 
of  the  po^'er  to  save  them  from  the  mcst 
dreadful  f^te  known  t<)  suflfering  hum.anlty — 
the  fate  of  famine,  the  fate  cf  transformation 
from  norr*aI.  decent  human  beings  Into  a 
derelict,  disintegrated,  and  demoralized  hu- 
manity. iTiey  appeal  to  America,  because 
they  Itnow  that  the  force  of  American  public 
cpinlcn  iS|  the  most  powerful  force  in  the 
world  toda^.  You  and  I  make  up  that  opin- 
ion. The  irespcnslbility  is  yours  and  mine. 
Therefore,  iwhen  these  innocent  starving  peo- 
ple appeal  to  America,  they  appeal  to  you 
and  to  mei  and  upon  you  and  me  rests  their 
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fate  So  let  us  consider  carefully  the  merits 
of  their  case,  of  good  and  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian people  whose  only  crime  is  that  they 
were  defeated  in  a  war  they  never  made. 

These  little  democracies  do  not  come  to  us 
as  beggars.  They  do  not  ask  for  charity, 
unless  ccmpars'on  Itself  Is  the  highest  form 
of  charity.  They  have  the  funds  In  this 
country  with  which  to  buy  the  food  they  so 
desperately  need  They  are  frantic  to  buy 
from  us,  they  ask.  and  they  ask  pitifully, 
that  we  sell  to  them  out  of  our  own  abund- 
ant stores  In  order  that  they  may  be  kept 
alive  and  self-resijectlng  human  beings  until 
this  dreadful  war  Is  over.  Thry  ask  that  we 
raise  our  voice  to  bring  them  aid.  before  it 
is  too  late.  The  case  of  the  hungry  little 
democracies  is  as  simple  as  that. 

OU?  i>ROU0EST  TRACmON  CHALLENGED 

It  is  also  a  challenge  to  our  proudest  na- 
tional tradition.  For  America  is  the  gieat 
humanitarian  Nation  of  the  world;  it  is  the 
only  Nation  in  the  world  that  has  ever  under- 
taken great  humane  works  In  behalf  of  pecple 
outs-.de  its  own  boundaries.  Therefore,  a 
strong,  authoritative  voice  has  been  raised  in 
America  to  succor  the  helpless  democracies, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Nation-wide  com- 
mittee, already  known  to  many  of  ycu  as 
the  National  Comirilttee  on  Food  for  the 
Small  Democracies.  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
wrrld's  foremost  expert  on  mass  relief  ad- 
ministration, the  man  who  once  fed  half  cf 
the  world  when  half  the  world  was  starving 
and  who  Is  still  revered  in  many  foreign 
lands.  Is  honorary  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Its  ro-ter  Is  comprised  of  9D0  ol  our  most  dis- 
tinguished and  responsible  citizens,  frjsm 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Back  of  the  na- 
tional committee  are  4.000  local  committees, 
representing  many  millions  cf  Americans,  all 
dedicated  to  the  prcposltlCL  that  a  wry  be 
found  to  save  millions  of  Innocent  lives,  all 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  of  being  true 
to  cur  finest  Instincts  as  Americans. 

For  In  tl.e.;e  days  of  a  world  completely 
dislocated,  ycu  and  I  spcclaUy  cherish  our 
heritage  of  decency;  we  cling  to  the  horest 
things  we  hove  been  taught— 'h?  honest 
and  decent  things  that  give  us  pride  in  our 
own  souls  And  we  have  b':'en  taught  that 
when  others  are  hunery  and  cold  and  In 
human  despair,  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
ourrelves.  we  are  unworthy  cf  ourselves,  un- 
less we  do  ic.nething  to  help  them.  We  all 
know  that  to  shew  compassion  toward  those 
less  fortunate  than  we  is  the  foundation 
Btcne-  of  our  religious  faith — It  is  being  true 
to  ourselves  and  our  deepest  spiritual  con- 
victicns. 

A    VV.M    MUST   BE   FOtTND  1 

Because  of  our  deep  spiritual  conviction 
we  have  an  cverwhclmlng  desire  to  help  our 
hungry  friends  across  the  sea.  We  cannot 
Justify  our  living  in  plenty- sitting  down  to 
three  good  meals  a  day — without  wantin:?  to 
save  from  starvation  millions  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple. Therefore?,  the  great  body  of  American 
public  cpinlcn  and  Am.crican  spiritual  leader- 
ship is  vocal  in  demanding  that  a  way  be 
found  to  save  these  people.  Furthermore, 
public  opinion  does  not  consider  the  diffi- 
culties insurmountable.  It  Is  well  remem- 
bered that  once  before  when  starvation's 
blight  fell  upon  the  world  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  World  War,  millions  weie  rescued  from 
hunger  r.nd  disease  and  degeneration  without 
affecting  In  any  way  whatever  the  military 
outcome.  American  brains.  American  Ingc- 
ntiitr  and  American  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  foutid  a  way.  Millions  of  American 
citizens  firmly  believe  that  what  was  dene 
once,  can  be  dene  acain.  They  go  further. 
They  say,  it  must  be  done  again,  for  the  salte 
cf  the  realities  as  well  as  the  moralities  of 
this  crisis.  ~ 

And  It  Is  here  that  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  particularly  to  my  women  lis- 
teners: For  It  is  the  wom.en  who  are  swift 
to  recognize  the  vital  need  cf  feeding  the 
starving  peoples  of  Europe's  best  racial  strains, 


because  there  Is  stark  danger  In;- disregarding 
their  desperate  plight.  Like  the  jtarmer.  every 
mother  Is  imbued  with  the  Instknct  of  look- 
ing forward  to  the  harvest  at  pjantlnp  time. 
She  recognizes  the  imperative -necessity  of 
proper  feeding  if  there  is  to  T>e  a  harvest. 
She  knows  that  no  child  can  pr  .*?  up  well  and 
strong  without  proper  feeding.  She  also 
knows  that  her  own  children  will  have  to  live 
In  the  same  world  with  other  ^omen's  chil- 
dren, and,  if  she  is  to  safeguard  the  future 
cf  her  own  children  in  that  world,  she  must 
be  d?eply  coi-cerned  about  the  ."kind  of  men 
and  women  other  women's  chil(3ren  grew  up 
to  be.  Decs  any  mother  want  the  child  she 
so  carefully  nourishes — she  so  carefully  pro- 
tects from  harm  and  datiger — the  child  she 
lovcs  so  dearly,  to  have  to  live  In  a  world  that 
may  be  made  by  children  of  starvation? 
Wcifish.  animal,  rnlndless  chUdrcn  of  starva- 
tion bred  on  hate?  What  sort  of  a  world 
will  they  make?  Is  that  not  the  very  dan^ter 
facing  every  mother  in  this  landttoday?  W.th 
the  very  prospect  that  the  milieus  and  mil- 
lions of  children  in  hungry  Eyrppe — the  mil- 
lloiis  who  are  already  suffering  f^om  the  dis- 
eases that  sign  their  death  warrant  where 
ncrmil  adulthood  Is  ccncerned4-thc  mlllicns 
who  are  already  dead,  but  do  not  die  because 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  famine  that  so  many  cf 
Its  victim.?  cannot  die  are  not  these  other 
woman's  children  already  a  very; present  men- 
ace to  America's  children,  unless  something 
is  done,  and  quickly,  to  rehabilitate  them. 

AS    THOUGHTFTTL   WOMEN.'ISEE    Fr 

Thoughtful  American  wcmeR  are  alive  to 
the  danger  of  the  present  crisis^  They  recug- 
nl2e  clearly  that  the  argumen^,  "Wait  until 
the  vv-ar  is  over,  then  we  will  fe|d  our  humjry 
friends  in  Europe"  is  not  goof  enout^h,  for 
"Wilt  until  after  the  war  is  over"  sounds 
mt  cli  too  far  away.  Ar.d  as|  women  their 
every  natural  Instinct  is  revolted  at  the 
thotight  that,  living  in  this  will-fed  land  cf 
plenty  and  superabundance  of  calories  end 
vitamins,  anyone  can  callctisly  condemti 
millions  of  mnccents  to  starvation.  They  do 
not  wish  to  so  condemn  them-  They  recall 
that  there  was  One  who  saiijl.  "SulTcr  the 
little  cliildien  to  ccme  unto  Mie."  Thev  ask, 
"Dare  wc  forget  that?  Dare*  Ve  say  'SuTer 
the  little  children  to  suffer' "r  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  1=  doubtful  whether'any  American 
worthy  of  the  name  is  not  desijicus  of  helping 
the  hungry.  Only  the  populajr  fear  that  by 
helping  the  hungry.  Hitler  ehall  also  be 
he  p?d'ha5  been  the  restralnliiig  influence. 

The  question  as  to  whetherji  these  peoples 
can  be  fed  without  helping  Hi|tler  Is  an  aca- 
demic die.  The  pros  and  cojis  are  argued 
and  argued  and  argued,  still  (po  one  knows 
whether  or  not  It  can  be  dent,  because  the 
test  has  not  actually  been  mafle.  And  until 
the  test  is  made,  the  qucstton  oontlnu'S 
academic.  And  now  gallant  England,  fight- 
ing for  her  life,  finds  herself  ib  the  position 
of  requiring  food  from  us.  Wfe  are  asked  to 
conserve  food  fcr  England  and  we  wish  to 
conserve  food  for  Enqland.  ^e  are  glad  to 
do  so  But  what  of  the  claim^of  our  friends 
in  Belgium.  Poland,  Norway.  jHolland,  upcn 
us?  Can  we  in  gocd  corscieace  deny  their 
need?  If  we  propose  foojl  fcriEngland,  must 
wc  not  also  prcpose  food  for  tl^  httle  democ- 
ra?les — England's  friends  awd  allies,  and 
our3?  Must  we  at  least  not  mt^e  the  attempt 
to  Eld  them?  So  widespread  lias  beocme  the 
crysiallizatlon  of  American  public  opinion 
on  this  very  point  that  a  fcrjuula  be  found 
fcr  feeding  the  little  democracies,  and  at 
once,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  con- 
grcsEicnal  interest.  There  isj'pending  both 
In  the  Senate  and  the  Hcu;e  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  asking  th^t  our  Govern- 
ment, cooperating  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, work  out  as  quickly  |s  possible  the 
setting  up  of  systematic  and  definite  relief 
for  all  of  the  stricken  and  hungry  countries, 
beginning  with  Belgium,  wh«5re  the  need  Is 
now  most  acute.  • 

If  ycu  feel  that   this  resolution  deserves 
your   support,  a  letter  or  te|egram  to  your 


Senator  or  Congressman  hert  In  Washington 
will  aid  In  speeding  the  day  when  the  trial 
be  made  of  feeding  the  hungry.  For  until 
the  test  be  made,  can  there  be  rest  for  us  in 
our  comfortable  homes  at  liight?  Can  we 
eat  with  appetite  the  food  tliat  is  set  before 
us  every  day — the  good  Juicy  meat,  the  piua- 
toes,  the  bread  and  butter  atid  pie  and  cake? 
Can  we  watch  our  children  grow  stronger 
and  healthier  every  day.  well-nourished  on 
good  food — knowing  that  our  helpless  friends' 
children  are  hun:i;ry?  Fellow  Arrcrtcans.  I 
ask  ycu  this  direct  question.  Not  e.en  to 
try  to  help  our  helpless  iWends,  is  it  not 
unthinkable? 


Advice  bv  an  Ex-Service  Man  to  a  Dr;  ftee 


FXTEN.=  C'N   OF  EKMAP^KS 


HON.  WILMAM  H.  SMATHERS 

IN   THE   SENATJ:   OF   THE    LNIIED   il- I.MEa 


Thursday.  Jvli  31  ^Icgslative  day  of 
Mondiv  July  :SK  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  CITY     r    J  ) 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mi.  Pnsidcnt.  one 
of  my  friends  and  constituents,  a  lending 
member  of  the  bar  in  Atlantic  Ciiv  n  j 
Mr,  Harry  Gottlieb,  has  requested  n-.o  to 
have  inserted  In  the  Appendix  oI  the 
Record  a  reac^er's  editorial  taken  from 
the  Atlantic  City  Press,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  embodying  a  letter  written  by  an 
ex-service  man  to  a  draitee.  giving  ad- 
vice and  inspiration  to  the  draftee,  in 
the  natLU-e  of  a  big-brother  communica- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  it 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Atlantic   City      N     J  '    Pre«) 

A    READER  S    EDITORIAL 

A  reader  sends  copy  of  idtter  mailed  b-  nn 
Atlantic  City  resident  to  a  boy  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  We  think  it  provides  tt  duy's 
best  editorial: 

Dear   :    I   have   your    letter   of    the 

7th.  I  really  don't  know  How  you  find  time 
to  write  all  the  letters  jou  have  written 
since  you  entered  the  ser^re.  Your  letters 
home  show  that  you  are  hippy  and  satisfied 
with  this  turn  in  your  life 

I  wag  hoping  that  you  would  take  it  that 
way.  I  think  you  and  I  have  a  few  traits  in 
common,  and  I  had  the  feeling  that  you 
would  feel  about  the  servloe  as  I  did  back  in 
the  first  World  War.  It  never  oocurrod  to 
me  when  I  went  into  the  fetrvice  that  I  was 
performing  a  duty  to  my  country,  but  lather 
I  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  ^erve  a  coun- 
try which  I  loved  so  much.  Seme  people 
are  a  little  backward  in  ihowing  their  en- 
thuslaira  and  love  for  thalr  country.  They 
tiiink  it  Is  a  sga  of  weaUness.  but  I  never 
conce.tled  the  f  a"(  t  that  I  |tt  a  sincere  thrill 
in  the  passing  of  an  Am.Hican  fiag  or  the 
playing  cf  the  national  anthem,  tnd  always 
get  goose  pimples  on  each  of  such  even's.  As 
far  as  time  in  the  service  is  concerned,  I 
never  considered  that  it  was  wasted,  or  that 
I  cculd  have  accomplished  more  with  my  life 
if  I  hadn't  given  almost  2  years  of  service  to 
my  country.    In  fact,  I  am  convinced  more 
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ir;.Tn  evrr  th.t  a  ni;  :i  s  lilt  i;-  n't  ccnipk-;e 
uiile.-s  i.f  h.'..-  f.\.:i  .-I.:;..'  time  I'l  miU'.dry 
rli;iy  I  r  h,-  c-  a:.'r.  A-  the  year-,  ^o  by  1 
if»-j  ■;.<!;  rT.v  ..u  n.u-  iu-<  u  lu..er  .ii.d  m  re 
s.;i;  I.iciciy  by  n.i-va  >i  tl.dt  military  life, 
.111(1  iS  my  health  is  gcod  t  .>:.iy,  w.'h  iht  sc 
n.ii.'.y  years  of  worry  and  A'^.h.  I  a'Tr.tuit:  a 
greai  (leiti  of  ihrft  gocxi  health  to  t;.e  ..:».  I 
livwl  m  the  Amtrican  Army 

I  hcpe  ycu  d'H-.:.  tiii:ik  that  thi.-  i<  idle 
flag  wnviii^.  be*  iU'-t'  I  ueser  uicaiit  anyiiiiiig 
mirc  fincereiy  iii  ;U1  ::u  hff  I  Kr.  w  that 
you  have  the  same  ati.tuac  but  I  btl'.eve 
these  few  wurtls  wiU  erybi.iliize  Uit^e 
,«houphts  In  your  mind.  Ycu.  too.  new  ha'.e 
atr-^^pportunlty  to  serve,  and  scr%'e  a  cour.t:y 
well  worth-while.  Serve  It  to  the  utmost  and 
to  the  best  of  your  capacity  But  I  knew 
even  before  thf.^e  word.*  are  wriuen  thiit  ycu 
could  do  no  less  Kf-<  p  In  mind  that  you 
are  servini?  ycu;  r-uu:;y  ;u  a  Just  and  u:.- 
selfish  cause,  and  that  each  mans  service  to 
that  cause  1r  vltaUv  Important  to  the  prf.^-^r- 
vatlon  of  the  1:(-  r-v  lUd  li.ipp'.iv  -  'AMtii  i'.j 
people  ha'.c  (  :.]  yt^l  ^iiuc  its  cn-.ition. 
A£  ever, 

Y'-TH    B:g   Br.'  th':r. 


REM.^RKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

C!F    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur.sdii'i^.  July  31,  1941 


Mr  WOODRUFF  of  Michipan.  Mr. 
Sprakfr.  the  Anirricpn  people  v^ithin  tho 
Ia<^r  w- .  k  hav'^  had  rrv"aled  to  them  the 
txtfnt  to  wliiL'h  ll)p  administration  ap- 
parently Is  point:  toward  involving  this 
Nation  in  a  shoorina:  war.  w'th  our  Army 
still  unprepared  and  unequipped  and 
without  anv  approval,  adviee,  or  con.'^ent 
of  tlie  Congre.^.s  cr  of  th.e  p*:-op!e 
them.<:elvrs. 

It  ha.-  been  noted  in  the.-e  ccmtr.en*.s 
for  Uie  past  2  years  that  mo-t  of  ilie 
accuiate  inloima'.on  about  the  adminis- 
tration's foreipn  policy  does  not  come 
from  Wa.-hmL'rn.  tir  from  London,  In 
the.se  common's  for  the  pn.-t  2  years 
events  have  b»'en  foretold  and  movr- 
mrnts  and  po:.c:es  of  the  adnrmistration 
have  been  l..r;,s;.n  r.CLUiato'.y  by  .'-tate- 
.ments  erni.:-.::  cur  of  London.  At  tl:e 
very  tim.e  '.vhen  'ire  adm.nistraf.on  was 
denying  it  in'ended  to  do  oertain  of  tiie.se 
thmijs  officials  of  the  British  Government 
wtr'^  saying  the  Uni'id  S;ates  did  intend 
to  do  these  thin'.:.-.  In  practically  every 
ca.se  th-.'  adrair.istraticn  did  do  exactly 
Vvhat  L.^r.don  cffieials  .-aid  it  would  de- 
i^pite  N'ew  D- Ml  den. .lis  lo  the  contrary. 

A'am  we  hav-  >i.cli  a  M*ua*-.cn  con- 
fron'inc  th^■'  .Am-Micn  ^•^~■^:e.  Th-"'  coun- 
t:y  ;s  atraro,:*   wir.     Tito    poo-^le   of   the 

ly    or?o.ed    *o 


Natton  are  ove:'.\ho!;r.;:  'iy 
the  country  be.i:c  tak.  n  ::v  o  a  v.M:'- 
w.i.i:=  vkar.  The  ptcpk  do  not  hke  and  do 
r.i  t  want  any  clost-  hook-up  bttwr^n  the 
ble.  ,iv  d'.c'atorship  of  J,e  S'al.n  in  Ri:--- 
51.1  a:;d  tho  free  constitutional  repubi.c 


Is  the  Present  Administration's  Foreign 
Policy  Leading  the  United  States  to 
War? 


01  the  United  Slates  of  America.  But 
withm  the  matter  of  a  few  days.  Hii;y 
Hopkins,  superboas  of  the  $7.000  000  000 
lend-lease-give  program,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don secretly;  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
bluntly  told  tho-  British  something  the 
American  ptople  have  not  been  told — that 
American  war-hips  are  conveying  ma- 
tenals  to  Britain  alone-ide  B;iti.-h  war- 
ships: Prirn--"  Min:stor  Churchill  Wa-  the 
House  of  Coiv.pr.nv.>  and  th^'  B;;*i  h  N'-- 
tion  that  tht  Uiut.^d  States  "i.-  eo.  ;:-._•  :- 
aid  on  a  qigantic  scale,  and  is  advancing 
m  ri.-ing  wrath  and  conviction  to  the  very 
VLrpe  of  war"  with  Gormany;  im- 
mediately thereafter  we  htar  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  m  Moscow  clasping  the  bloody 
hand  of  the  Russian  dic'a'or,  jn^.  Stalin. 

It  is  exceedingly  disquieting  that  the 
record  of  the  pa.st  2  years  or  more  so  com- 
pletely bears  out  the  fact  that  whenever 
.-cmo  high  British  official  m  London  an- 
nounces that  the  United  States  is  g  ;ing 
to  do  something,  or  that  th.e  admini-tra- 
tion  is  coing  to  follow  a  g:ven  policy,  it 
always  turns  out  to  be  tru-o  It  will  be  a 
direful  thing  for  the  American  people, 
especially  the  .sons  of  million.-  of  Ameri- 
can fathers  and  mothers,  if  Churchill's 
po-itlve,  emphatic,  and  unqualified  state- 
m.nt  that  the  United  Slates  is  ■advanc- 
ing in  rising  wrath  and  conviction  ic  the 
very  verge  of  war"  prov's  to  be  as  ac- 
curate a.";  o'her  British  official  announce- 
ments havo  proved  to  be. 

It  has  not  been  very  misnv  days  <ince 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Frank  Knox, 
gave  a  congressional  committee  the  most 
sc'lemn  and  emphatic  assurance  that 
Amtrican  naval  craft  were  not  being  used 
in  convey  service  along  with  the  British 
Navy  in  getting  aid  to  '^ritam.  Yet  it  is 
inc':^nceivablc-  that  Harry  Hopkins,  bosom 
frif-nd  and  adviser  of  th*^  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  broadcast  to  Britain 
and  Germany,  and  all  oth^r  countries 
who  listened  m  on  hi.-  world-wide  broad- 
cast, that  the  United  States  naval  craft 
ar''  patrolling  "alongside"  and  "parallel 
with"'  British  naval  craft,  unless  that 
were  the  fact.  The  Air.encan  people  are 
entitled  to  scrr»e  imm.ediate  explanation 
of  this  absolute  contradiction  between 
Secretary  if  the  Navy  Knox's  statements 
to  congressional  committees  and  S-iper- 
Lend-L-t^a-e-Administrator  Harry  Hop- 
kins' statements  to  'he  BiitLsh  people  and 
tho  whol^^  wid'^--  world 

It  is  dishearton'ni!  wh-^n  we  step  to 
reali.to  that  the  A.meiican  people  have 
.-i.  .:d  aghast  at  tl:c  bloody  despotism  of 
Ji.c  S'alin  and  his  cohorts,  \vho  have 
k.lled  off  the  intelligent  and  leading  citi- 
zens, prie.-'s.  and  teachers  of  Russia.  It 
has  be.  n  but  a  matter  of  a  tew  m.onths 
sinc'^  Mr.  Roosevt  U  h;nv-t.;f  and  all  of 
h'=  respcr..-:bl^  sr^'k^-mcn.  al'^ns  with 
til'-  American  people,  wKie  condemning 
cut  of  hand  the  unjustified  and  cowardly 
attacks  by  Joe  S'alin's  military  hordes 
acainst  the  brave  P'  cple  of  little  Finland. 
No  more  do  we  hear  from  the  White 
Hou.-e  or  from  adm.in:-tratiOn  spokesmen 
any  kind  words  for  btave  little  Finland. 
v.hich  was  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
who.  despite  all  hard-Iiips  and  sacrifices, 
hiiiorabiy  ni-  t  h  r  payments  on  the  in- 
terest and  principal  cf  her  debt  to.  the 
United  Statf\<.  Instead  of  that,  we  now 
find   that   Mi.   Roosevelt's   bosom   com- 


panion, Iriend,  and  adviser,  Harry  Hep- 
kins,  is  ID  Moscow,  dining  and  preparing 
to  give  the  products  of  American  workers 
and  American  taxpayers'  dollars  into  the 
hand>  of  this  bloody  Russian  despotism. 

What  strange  events  indeed  have  come 
out  of  this  war  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Tlie  Ajnerican  people  are  entitled  to 
more  explanation  and  information  than 
they  are  being  given;  and  if  they  are  be- 
trayed into  a  shooting  war  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  wrath  of  the  American 
people  will  be  terrible  to\behold. 

And  yet  these  events — Hopkins'  speech 
about  A^ierican  naval  vessels  convoying 
British-aid  ships,  Churchill's  declaration 
that  the  United  States  is  advancing  to 
the  verge  of  war  with  Germany,  and 
Hopkins'  presence  in  Moscow — all  are 
warnings  to  the  American  people  that 
they  had  better  begin  to  demand  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  fulfill  their  constitu- 
tional function  of  representing  the  peo- 
ple by  demanding  information  and  en- 
lightenment— and  seeing  that  it  is 
given — on  the  operations  of  a  little  clique 
of  willfuJ  men  and  women  who  want  to 
plunge  this  Nation  in  bloody  warfare  up 
to  its  neck. 


Price   Fixing 


REMARKS 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULi\^ER 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  ItOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENT.^TIVES 


^hunday.  July  31.  1941 


fijl: 


Mr.  FtJLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  lately  about  price  fixing. 

I  notice  that  bills  will  be  introduced  in 
both  HoU.ses  today  dealing  with  a  price- 
fixing  program. 

I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outlining  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
sound,  common  sense,  fair,  constructive 
formula  to  be  used  If  we  are  to  have  a 
price-fixing  program. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  W2 
should  hbve  a  price-fixing  program  pro- 
vided wfe  deal  fairly  with  all  groups. 
Otherwise,  we  are  bound  to  enter  in'o 
an  inflationary  period  .such  as  we  hav3 
never  sejn  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  tad  thing  about  inflation  is  that 
it  not  only  plays  havoc  with  consumers 
when  pHices  are  continually  advancing, 
but  when  deflation  sets  in  it  plays  havoc 
with  producers  and  millions  of  innocent 
people  \rho  are  turned  out  of  employ- 
ment.    1 

Well-drganized  groups  are  in  a  better 
position  to  handle  their  business  affairs 
when  deflation  sets  in  than  these  mailions 
of  unorganized  people.  *>■ 

Industiry.  for  instance,  can  slew  down 
and,  if  need  be,  close  down,  turning  out 
their  en^loyees;  in  the  meantime  main- 
taining a  fixed  price,  gradually  liquidat- 
ing their  high-priced  goods. 
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I  realize  that  price  fixing  is  a  very  com- 
plicated proposition.  However,  if  we  are 
to  have  price  fixing,  we  should  consider 
every  angle  and  every  item  entering  into 
the  picture.  All  groups  should  be  con- 
sidered and  d  ^alt  with  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

PRICE-FIXING    FORMULA 

F.rst.  We  should  ascertain  a  fair  value 
for  farm  products,  raw  materials;  call  it 
parity,  if  you  please.  Suppose  we  find 
that  cotton  should  sell  for  20  cents  per 
pound:  cottonseed,  $50  per  ton;  wheat 
for  $1.50  per  bushel;  and  so  on  down  the 
lire. 

Second.  Then  we  should  determine  a 
fair  selling  price  for  the  manufacturer, 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  wages,  and  every  other  item 
entering  into  the  cost  to  the  manufac- 
turer, adding  thereon  a  fair  profit:  there- 
by setting  up  a  fair  and  proper  drfferen- 
tial  betw-cen  the  f aimers  price,  or  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  man- 
ufacturer's price. 

Third.  On  the  same  basis,  a  proper  dif- 
ferential should  be  set  up  between  the 
manufacturer's  price  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  jobber  and  wholesaler  to  the  re- 
tailer. 

Fourth.  The  retailor's  price  should  be 
fixed  including  a  fair  profit. 

Fifth.  This  price-fixing  program  should 
be  continued  on  a  fair-price  basis  on 
agricultural  products  and  raw  materials 
after  the  war  until  the  real  emergency  is 
over.  Otherwise  you  Will  find,  as  was  the 
case  following  the  last  World  War,  farm 
prices  will  decline  far  below  the  cost  of 
production,  whch  will  not  only  bankrupt 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country, 
but  v;ill  tend  to  destroy  wage  earners  and 
business. 

Any  other  price-fixing  scheme  dealing 
only  with  the  manufacturer,  or  leaving 
out  a  proper  program,  after  the  war.  as 
stated,  in  maintaining  a  fair  price  on 
farm  products  or  raw  materials,  will  cer- 
tainly not  do  the  job. 

Suppose  ycu  put  a  price  ceiling  on 
cotton  goods,  ka\ing  the  farmer's  price 
and  the  consumer's  price  wide  open. 
Then  ,you  will  find  that  the  manufac- 
turer, cotton  anc  wheat  buyers,  those 
operating  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  cotton  and  wheat  farmers,  will  be  In 
a  position  to  push  the  farmer's  price 
down  the  hill. 

The  .same  thing  Is  true  on  the  consum- 
er's end;  that  is,  those  operating  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  will 
be  in  a  position  l,o  push  the  consumer's 
price  skyward. 

There  arc  just  lots  of  people  who  are 
operating  between  farmers  and  consum- 
ers, many  of  whom  ar.:;  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  real  paras. tes.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  Is  the  major  problem  of 
farmers  and  consumers  today. 

My  program  of  price  fixing  deals  fairly 
with  all  groups,  including  labor.  In  the 
meantime.  It  will  tend  to  hold  down  and 
weed  out  uscles:;  parasites  and  specu- 
lators, both  of  vhcm  never  produced  a 
living  thing,  but  who,  from  day  to  day, 
are  sapping  the  very  lifeblood  out  of 
farmers  and  consumers. 


Open    Letter    to    Wendell    Willkie    From 
America   First  Committee   of  Southern 

California 

_ — . —      I    . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

:  r 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF    MONT.\N.\     , 

IN   THE   SE>:.^TE  OF  THE  UIjlITED  STATES 


Thursday.  July  31  (Icgi^liitwe  day  of 
Monday.  July  28). .1941 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY   JOHN   L    WHEELER 


Mr.  'WHEELER.  Mr.  Prjesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  open  let- 
ter which  v.-as  addressed  tp  Mr.  Willkie, 
when  he  spoke  in  the  city  otf  Los  Angeles, 
by  the  America  First  Cojmmittee.  and 
which  was  written  by  my  ison  as  acting 
chairman  of  that  commiitee.  My  son 
quotes  Mr.  Willkie  when-  he  spoke  at 
Rushville,  Ind.,  when  he  sj^d: 

I  sh'all  never  lead  this  coiiintry  Into  any 
European  war.  and  when  I  saj^  that  I  mean  It, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
open  letter  I:>e  inserted  in  ;the  Appendix 
of  th-^  Record. 

There  being  no  objection'the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  MH.'WILLKIE 

Dear  Mr.  Willkie:  It  Is  tlbe  earnest  hope 
of  thoughtful  citizens  In  every  walk  of  life 
that  our  Nation  shall  be  united  In  this  time 
of  world  chaos.  We  believe,  however,  that 
national  unity  Is  more  thap  an  oratorical 
flourish  and  can  only  be  achieved  by  strict 
adherence  to  the  fundament«l  concept  that 
national  policy  must  be  basedton  "the  consent 
of  the  governed."  To  procedd  on  any  other 
basis  is  to  adopt  the  totalitarian  pattern  of 
the  Nazi  and  Communist  dictatorships  which 
challenges  our  democratic  w^y  of  life 

Our  Nation  was  united  by  the  pledges  of 
all  candidates  in  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign— that  we  would  neveir  participate  in 
any  foreign  v.-ars.  Poland,  Norway,  Holland, 
Denmark.  Belgium,  and  Ftarce  hnd  already 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  Nazis,  and  Britain 
was  reeling  from  the  shock  oit  devastatinj  air 
bombardment.  Yet  at  Rustiville,  Ind.,  you 
promised:  | 

"I  shall  never  lead  this  country  Into  any 
European  war.  and  when  I  say  that  I  mean  it  " 

An.i  at  Boston,  President  Rposevelt  pledged: 

■'And  while  I  am  talking  tofyou,  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  m*e  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again 
ard  again  and  again.  Ycur  bpys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  to  any  foreign  wax*, 

"They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  strong  that  by  its  fery  existence  It 
will  keep  the  threat  of  wac.  away  from  our 
shores.  Y''es,  the  purpose  df  our  defen.se  is 
defense."  j^^ 

Today  an  overwhelming  Bnajority  of  our 
people — some  80  percent.  r(fc)resenting  a  far 
gre«(ler  vote  than  any  c.inflidate  received — 
are  still  united  in  their  determination  that 
we  shall  not  enter  any  wslr  -to  aid  Britain  or 
Russia,  defeat  Hitler  or  Finland.  There  is  a 
national  unity  In  this  purpose  which  is 
greater  than  It  has  been  Ton  many  Issues 
affecting  our  national  existehce.  It  would  be 
complete  were  It  not  for  a  *ell-flnanced  mi- 
nority group  which  seeks  t^  force  the  adop- 


tion of  contrary  and  undefined  pi!;c!es 
through  coercion  and  the  possession  ol  \h? 
Instruments  through  which  this  overwlu  lin- 
ing majority  may  make  its  will  effcciiv* 

You  should  know,  for  instance,  th.it  the 
chairman  of  your  "unity  meeting,"  Or  M;I- 
likan.  Is  the  principal  leader  in  ihis  mm  of 
the  movement  for  "Union  now  with  Britain." 
Y^ou  should  know  that  an  officer  ol  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  AlLc; 
(Britain  and  Russia)  appealed  to  the  Arr.  :- 
lean  Peace  Mcbillzatlon  Group,  a  CommuiUbt- 
front  organization,  for  participation  by  Us 
members  in  your  meeting 

We  say  you  should  know  these  things  be- 
cause no  one  should  serve  as  a  front  lor  these 
movements  other  than  through  choice.  A 
plea  for  national  unity  under  tiie  auspices  ol 
such  groups  will  further  ccnfuse  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  will  tend  to  confirm  the  btlle: 
of  mnny  th.it  their  passion  jfor  national  unit;, 
will  bear  the  bitter  fruit  of  onion  with  Brital 
and  Russla^another  saci-ad  symbol  becom 
Just  camjjp'.gn  cratcry. 

You  had  confidence  In  tht  American  people 
Y'oii  knew  what  they  wanted.  For  In  Clevc 
land.  Ohio,  you  said: 

"In  the  present  situation  my  confjcience  1^ 
In  the  American  people.  I  have  conflc'euce  In 
what  they  want.  And  I  have  confidence  In 
their  ability  to  get  It. 

"Wh^t  the  American  people  wart-  above 
everything  else  Is  a  defense  system  so  strong 
that  none  of  these  nations  will  dare  to  strike 
at  us  from  wha  ever  motives.  Until  the  people 
have  that  defciiie  system  tbey  don't  want  any  /. 
more  international  incld<jnts.  They  don't 
want  any  more  swashbucikMng  words  Before 
talking  any  more,  they  Want  to  get  down  to 
business.  Thry  want  to  blilld  an  Army  and 
Navy,  and  above  all  an  air  force.  They  want 
to  make  them;  elves  strcnt." 

We  are  still  united  behind  that  pn^^rrr.! 
We  cannot  be  tricked  or  coerced  or  bhndly 
led  Into  any  ether  course  of  action.  We  do 
not  need  rnori>  speeches  or  committer-^  we 
need  greater  confidence  In  pledge'  given. 
Faithfully  keep  your  prom  lee  to  us.  -Help  our 
elected  rep:-e.sentatlves  to  do  likewise,  and  we 
shall  not  cnly  be  completely  united,  but  we 
shall  not  stumble  on  into  chaos. 
Sincerely  yours. 

America  First  Committed 
or  SouTHET.N  C^I.IFOR^^^, 
John  L.  Win  ELm 
Acting  Chairman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Price  Fixing 


HEMAIJKS 


HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

■_  F  ca:  ;j'j   t^.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESL.N  I  A  I  :\  Ed 


Thursday.  July  31.  1341 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  on  the  President's  message  cover- 
inr  price  fixing. 

This  appears  to  me  to  bo  one  more  step 
In  the  direction  of  socialism  or  commu- 
nism, the  destination  toward  which  this 
Government  seems  to  b3  moving.  It  mu^t 
give  racketeering,  highjacking,  .'^rcilitif. 
communistic  C.  I.  O.  leader^l-.p.  and 
others  of  the  same  Ilk,  great  sati-'actirn 
to  see  this  country  moving  so  rapidly 
along  the  line  toward  their  poal.  It  is 
simply  too  bad  that  tl.c  gie.iv  Lulk  of  our 
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pr-  r-'"  t'T  rir^'  rf'r>:.7'''  whnt  is  s  .n'  rn. 
a-vl  \\'  1^  :-  happening  to  their  Ci  vfrr-.- 
r.\r<)' ,  vsTiul!  involvf^j  the  lOsS  cl  •;■;  :r 
individual  hbtity  and  freedom,  v.-hil'  c  r- 
tain  leaders  cair.Lufiage  and  covt  ;  up  're 
real  siiualjcn  by  shoutmcr  f  r  i ':.■.'  f*  .r 
frefd<5m:.  at  the  same  ':iy-  a>^  i ;  y  :-; 
{•very  one  of  them  .ir.d  m  v.r.r'  m  '..:<■  cL- 
rcctJcn  of  scciah.'-;:;  i  r  r '  r;-.ni-;::;  ::; 

It  is  quite  clear  to  :r.r .  ;  :  cl  t  rv.ny 
Others,  that  a  m&vemtni  ih  on  foul  by 
ctrtain  nv ':r,.<  to  destioy  bu-ine>--  atid 
indiioUy  i;.  liiiv;  couniry  a  vv  il  a,~  th  ■ 
fir.ancia.1  strucuie  of  th  i  .uyiy.  m 
ord'T  to  arconipii>ii  ll:<. ;r  c  ■n:,:unistic 
and  scciahsti?  purposes.  I  submit  as  a 
fact,  that  you  have  never  hrard  Mr.  Hrn- 
der.son.  Madam  Perkins,  or  H.ilni.in  ever 
say  one  single  word  to  the  subversive 
If  ader.shlp  in  the  C.  I.  O.  about  curbing 
tlipir  d'  mands  for  their  pound  of  flrsh  in 
tlitir  form  ol  profltemng  and  n^cketeer- 
Ir.g.  but  in  evii y  single. instance  they  have 
aluays  attacked  bu.s.ness  and  industry, 
threatening  to  take  over  busine$.<;  and 
industry  and  opciate  it  by  Government. 
Lti  us  meet  this  fact  face  to  face.  If 
this  is.jaot  socialism  or  a  form  of  com- 
munism, what  is  it?  On  the  other  hand, 
thi.s  communistic,  socialistic.  C.  I.  O. 
-dominntion,  which  has  been  helped  along 
by  Perkins.  H  llman.  and  certain  C.  I.  O. 
leadci.>.  ha.^  always  granted  to  the  C.  I.  O. 
leador.'-hip  evory  demand  that  they  have 
ever  made,  all  down  the  line,  ihrnugh  the 
Mediation  Board.  Departmrir.  t  Labor, 
Hiliman's  department,  the  N.  L,  R.  B.. 
and  the  Waener  law .  "  h  >  sam?  group 
have  u.-ed  this  vehicle  for  the  suppressing 
cf  indiMdual  liberty  of  ihe  gieat  bulk  of 
130,000.000  people,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
have  us<  d  it  in  a  wholly  sccialistlc.  com- 
munisiic  manner.  I  iubmit  again  to  you, 
if  the  actions  of  theso  peop  ^>  ir.  •}>  ;,  i,4 
are  any  criterion  for  the  funiir  .t  they 
set  tip  a  th:ee-.iudgf  cit.^  a  i-v.ew  as 
£U?gc.>ted.  it  will  be  noth  t^  -  ;•  ^s  than  a 
Vehicle  for  the  subvcrsiv.  C.  I.  O.  com- 
munistic element  to  move  in  and  take 
control  of  this  Government. 

Now  they  scream  for  price  fixing  and 
talk  about  inflation.  Did  they  ever  thi;  -: 
about  price  flxintr  or  inflation  when  they 
were  pranling  to  thi.s  MibverMve.  ccm- 
nunistic  group  oi  C  I.  O  leaders,  who 
rrver  cared  anjth.ng  for  ihe  real  wcrk- 
nian,  but  alway.s  feathered  their  cv.-n 
nests,  all  these  increases  in  labor's  un- 
reasonable demand  for  everything  they 
could  th.nk  up?  The  record  will  show 
that  they  did  r.  v  Thr.i  conMast  there 
ac:!on.<  and  tii-.  m-atiiitut  vi  ihis  group 
v..'.h  the  treatment  cf  the  meh  in  the 
Army  who  have  been  drafted,  the 
amount  of  m.oney  they  havr-  bcrn  p-n- 
tng,  and  the  sacrifices  th  v  a.,  n.^k.r.c 
along  v.!th  it.  I:  i^  !run  m-c  ma:  sr:ro 
of  us  thought  ^f  ..i^u.i;;/.r.c  s.ici;  situ- 
ations as  this. 

If  thp  tl^rra:  of  irn.ricn  .t  th-'  r-frr:- 
5.'\'  cl  pi  .i't  tiXiP.c  i>  .iti'\  'i;  ;-.  I  ciiaice 
til-.'  :id:n,ns:r.;-..>n  ihroDtih  n  ■.  rfficials, 
narr.e.y.  Pt-rk;::.s  Hir.:r.ar..  ;.,nd  Hender- 
s..n  so  l.ir  .1?  lit  IS  cor.crnt.\i.  with  btin^ 
rfsp.  asiDle    f.r    .'.       Ftiri.i;-;    KendLTSOn 

is  !tss  resp-ip.sibie  :han  the  rr-st, 

H"w  can  ti'.f.'-e  ;:•  cp;.-"  i-p-.isonaijlv  ex- 
pt^i  lilt'  pr.cf^,  o(  cum  modi  ties  nit  tc  go 


up  wh  n  thy  liave  iK'TPcd  n  and  made 
these  ui^r'  t.  ■  ii. o:  ^r-ints.  and  then  told 
industry  and  busiiiiss  that  it  was  man- 
datory that  tliey  pay  them?  They  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  business  pay  men 
salaries  and  wages  who  have  only  ap- 
plied for  !obs  but  never  worked  for  the 
group  T..  ^  has  been  one  of  the  mcst 
diimnatlj  attacks  by  these  Socialists  or 
Communists  that  has  ever  been  perpe- 
trated en  a  fr  ""  "n  of  government  such 
as  we  have. .  Dj  •  iivy  think  they  can  con- 
sistently raise  these  prices  and  indirectly 
buy  the  -votes  of  this  subversive  group 
foi  future  ejections,  and  continue  to  have 
prices  remg^jin  stable?  Any  12-year-cld 
child  havifig  normal  mentality  would 
know  better  then  that,  so  they,  there- 
fore, cr.nnot  hide  behind  the  skirts  of 
ignorance  or  the  skirts  cf  bad  adminis- 
tration, because  any  normal  12-year-old 
child  should  be  able  to  figure  out  that 
this  is  a  direct  atuck  or  approach  of  so- 
cialism or  communi.':m.  How  do  they 
expect  to  keep  the  prices  of  airplanes 
stable  in  view  cf  tlie  fact  that  they 
stepped  into  a  plant  like  the-  North 
American  at  Inglewcod,  in  my  district, 
and  forced  that  company,  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not,  to  accept  an  ail-out, 
C.  I.  O.,  Freytag^ed  agreement?  This 
agreemicnt,  I  am  told,  will  ra'se  the  price 
of  airplanes  S800.0CO,COO.  Unfortunately, 
our  people  do  not  know  it,  but  tliey  are 
going  to  know  it  before  we  are  through. 

The  Government  did  a  good  job  of 
police  power  when  it  stepped  jn  and 
opened  up  this  pl^^r  but  when  it  car- 
ried cut  every  demanc.  of  the  Communist 
subversive  lea^eis  there  it  practically  un- 
did all  the  good  tiiat  was  previously  done.' 

E'l.;.'  i.x.nc;  has  nrver  worked  that  I 
ki;  vs  <f.  ,ind  it  will  never  work  under 
a  purely  political  administration.  The 
best  example  of  this  was  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
the  "blue  buzzard"  that  were  issued  to 
helpless  people.  Thi.s  was  one  of  the 
fir;  t  p>ychnlcc:cal  -•  ns  that  were  taken 
to  oi.aK  uv.v::  -h  c:irr;ers  that  existed 
bt'twt  n  si  ci.;.i  ni  .mic  ir.dividual  liberty 
and  th^  fvirm  oi  b'^vvinment  as  we  have 
k:i'  '.vii  iv  I--  is  high  rime  that  the  real. 
r:  ;-bl^  cl  .;  Anierlcans,  whether  they  be 
D':....,:a-o  .„r  Republicans,  get  together 
and  take  these  Socialists  and  Commu- 
ni.-'s  apait.  for  if  they  do  not,  this  coun- 
iry IS  gene. 

Further  than  that,  .f  the  real  cltizen- 
-h.;)  cf  :hi.s  country  does  not  wake  up 
prc.iy  quickly,  it  might  be  too  late  to 
Siive  scc.ir  uf  [;>,  ihing.s  thai  they  held 
diar. 

I  b  li-v  that  tlvre  i.s  a  well-directed, 
w.  il-rhr'.:-ht-out  move  to  destroy  the  de- 
l-r.-c  p.jciam  of  this  country.  I  fur- 
:lvi  bJicvr  that  ti:is  move  originated 
and  is  d.rtcttd  fvcni  foreign  countries. 
Ir.  th..'  acccnipiisl;mer.t  of  their  purpose 
;i>v  d.)  iv::  (are  v.li.'th.Pr  they  do  it 
thrcueh  strike-.  wh-:h-r  they  do  it 
thi.  r.j'ii  pric^  f.x.r.r.  'vhc'h^r  thf  rio  it 
thrcu-h  ;nf.a*ion.  w!>rh^-r  ih-.y  do  it 
thrrugh  the  d.  >-ruc  U,.n  of  the  credit  of 
thij  Govemrr.c  p.t,  or  through  revclutirr:. 
Tlieir  one  objective  is  to  desircy.  fir.-',  rti-? 
defens.?  prcpram  of  tl:  s  country,  th-^n  th.-- 
form  of  the  government  it.=:elf,  so  that 
th^y  then  may  move  in. 
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Vy^^  J   '-M^AMDiTTER 
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Ot    Fi.4N:<;£.YLVA.NtA 


IN  THH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


phi 


hiirsday.  July  31,  1941 


Mr.  DiTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emer- 
gency de  'ense  prorram  was  launched  in 
the  earl]  summer  of  1940  and  has  now 
been  uni  er  way  for  more  than  a  year. 
Opinion  is  practically  unanimous  that 
the  progre.ss  of  the  fiist  year  is  highly 
unsatisfs  ctory.  The  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  serve  on  committees  which 
deal  direcJy  with  defense  problems,  and 
to  whom  confidential  information  must 
be  made  available,  realize  that  we  are 
woefully  unprepared  for  war  today  and 
shall  be  or  some  time  to  come.  Tiie  ob- 
jectives set  for  the  first  year  have  not 
been  ac  lieved.  ClanTor  has  not  pro- 
duced ccmpetency. 

One  0  the  major  cau'^es  for  this  de- 
plorable condition  is  the  failure  cf  the 
administration  to  develop  an  efficient 
governm  }nt3l  organization  to  administer 
the  pro"]  ^dm.  A  most  incongruous,  ill- 
assorted  '  unmtegrated,  overlapping 
series  of  agencies  has  been  set  up  for  this 
urgent  md  specialized  administtative 
work,  ea  'h  vieing  with  the  ether  for  its 
proper  p  ace  in  the  sun.  Confusiors  and 
conflicts  rather  than  orderly  operations 
are  painfully  apparent.  Oviously  costs 
are  mul  iplied  as  agencies  are  added. 
And,  by  the  same  token.  efSciency  is  de- 
creased !,s  possible  conflicts  of  authority 
are  increased. 

The  la  i  in  the  defense  effort  cannot  be 
laid  at  tie  door  of  the  Congress.  Despite 
the  Pre  idenf.s  pronouncement  in  the 
spring  0!  1940  that  the  Congress  had  no 
more  waik  to  do  and  that  it  should  ad- 
journ, th  e  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment set  itself  to  the  serious  task  of 
transporting  an  "on  order"  weakness  to 
an  'oni  hand"  strength.  Congress 
prompt]^  provided  the  funds  which  were 
requested  by  those  responsible  for  the 
maintentrce  and  operation  of  our  armed 
forces,  frhe  further  retardation  of  the 
programl  which  would  have  resulted  had 
the  President's  advice  been  follov.'er  can 
well  be  magined.  Thousands  of  hours 
of  manp<iwer  were  saved  by  the  rejection 
of  the  stgge&tlon  to  adjourn. 

In  the  defense  undertaking,  the  ad- 
m:nistra;ion  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  experience  of  the  Government  in 
industrii  1  mobilization  during  the  first 
World  ■'  Var.  All  competent  students 
agree  cu  •  experience  at  that  time  demcn- 
stratei  Ihe  need  for  !a  unified,  central- 
ized, cootdinated  program.  That  experi- 
ence establishes  the  fact  that  the  mcbi- 
lizatlon  (if  the  industrial  life  of  the  Na- 
tion cantiot  be  stimulated  by  a  regard 
for  the  number  of  agencies  which  can  be 
created  Or  by  a  concern  for  the  number 
of  favorites  that  may  be  pleased.  What 
was  necefsary  then  is  essential  now. 
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The  real  bottleneck  of  the  defense  pro- 
ftam  can  easily  be  discovered.  It  is  in 
the  conglomerate  mass  of  conflicting  in- 
terests, which,  by  reason  of  the  selfish 
motives  of  the  component  parts,  cannot 
find  a  definite  objective  or  a  singleness  of 
purpo.^e. 

The  failure  to  establish  an  efficient 
administrative  mechani.^m  lodges  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  unpreparedness  today 
in  one  pla^.  A  crisis  demands  compe- 
rath^-  than 


tency 


charm. 


Tht   l\')eiise  of  An-.e'-ic; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNirXS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur^d-y.Jiily  31.  1041 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH, 
OF    VV15ST    VIRGINIA 


1 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  addreiis 
which  I  delivered  at  the  banquet  of  the 
United  National  Association  of  Post  OE5ce 
Clerks  of  Pennsylvania  on  Sunday  even- 
•ing.  July  6.  in  Pittsburgh,  during  the  an- 
nual convention  of  that  organization: 

We  have  heard  so  many,  many  times  that 
America  Is  a  great  melting  pot  for  the  na- 
tionalities of  th€  world.  To  be  sure  it  is; 
and  America  1-  the  l>etter  for  what  rias  taken 
place 

My  forbears  came  from  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. Yours  came  from  these  and  maiy 
other  countriee  ir  the  Old  World  They  trav- 
eled to  tills  Nation  and  they  gave  it  life  ard 
they  breathed  in'o  It  vitality  as  they  swept 
ever  westward  at  ross  the  ^eat  expanse  of 
the  country.  Thoie  were  the  men  and  women 
of  sterling  picnet  r  stock  who  f.ctually  con- 
tributed to  the  Bepubhc  of  which  we  are  a 
part  Yet  there  Tame  to  the  United  States 
of  America  more  recently,  and  I  shall  not 
name  the  number  of  years,  too  many  Indi- 
viduals, far  too  miriy.  who  accepted  its  privi- 
leges, partook  of  V.s  profits  and  its  protection, 
but  uho  gave  nothing  of  citizenship  in  return. 

N.^TURALIZED  CITIZENS  AP.E  LOYAL 

Naturalized  citizens  are  just  as  important 
and  loyal  as  natlve-bcni  citizens.  The  tioie 
has  come  when  both  must  join  hands  In  a 
great  fight  to  rid  th!s  country  of  the  unloyal — 
I  use  the  word  advisedly — the  unloyal,  who 
arc  not  worthy  of  citizenship  In  this  good 
land  of  yours  and  mine. 

We  had  better  square  our  shoulders  and 
speak  plp.inly.  fapA  the  truth  and  knew  that 
there  are  huiidredfe  cf  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  this  ccuntry  who  are  sowing;  from 
within  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  unrest.  If 
our  country  Is  attacked  by  any  foe  or  group 
1  of  foes  from  witiiout.  we  have  already  fes- 
tered those  withl.T  who  would  Join  in  tearing 
apart  the  solidarity  cf  the  Nati'^n.  It  is  time 
for  the  American  people  to  keep  America  safe 

♦  ■•    for  An:erlcans 

•  I  '.ntroduced  a  bill  in  Congress— perhaps  it 
will  never  pass — f  you  are  in  favor  of  it  you 
might  let  your  Rfpresentative  in  Washington 
know  that  you  support  the  plan  and  would 
like  to  have  It  ccme  out  of  the  commlLlee. 
I  do  not  think  It  is  drastic.  I  think  it  Is  Just 
and  necessary.     In  simple  language  this  Is 


these  have  Ihvd 

Be  cf  Represent  a - 

passed  a  bill  to 

ice     that     action 

Not  long  ago 

icunced  the  Ftd- 


what  It  wUl  do.  It  provld^  that  6  months 
after  the  passage  of  this  nieasure  each  and 
every  alien  in  the  United  Stjates  who  has  not 
declared  his  or  her  intent iciti  of  becoming  a 
citizen  of  this  land  of  your$  and  mine,  shall 
be  taken  In  custodj  and  dcpfcrted.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  only  about  22  pej^ccnt  of  the  aliens 
living  here  have  declared  tiieir  desire  to  be 
come  citizens.  Thousands 
here  an  average  of  15  years 

On  June  13,  1940.  thi  Ho 
fives,  by  a  vote  of  330  to  4: 
deport  Harry  Bridges.  Si; 
mere  than  a  year  has  passi 
in  Detroit,  Harry  Bridges  dc 
eral  Bureau  of  Invest igationtin  vehement  lan- 
guage— the  same  Bureau  wpijch  has  recently 
corralled  32  spies,  eipht  of  ^«icm  liavc  already 
pleaded  guilty  of  espionage  teainst  this  coun 
try.  This  is  vhe  same  H*rry  Bridges  v. ho 
postponed  action  on  a  mctlcn  made  before 
the  Longshoremen's  Unlo:  i.  the  group  he 
badly  leads,  which  \"ould  1  ave  madf  a  con- 
tribution of  $500  to  the  Unl  ied  Service  Organ- 
ization becr.use  this  none  tizen  wanted  to 
look  into  the  validity  of  tvp  drive. 

Far  too  many  such  perspns  have  wormed 
themselves  into  places  of  (leadership.  W.th 
false  tongue  they  preach  r  5t  doctrine  which 
builds  a  better  American  i  but  cne  which 
causes  discord,  unrest,  ane;  un-Amencanism, 
Hapten  the  day  when  the  a  ;tion  of  the  House 
over  a  year  ago  is  concurre  \  in  and  this  man 
and  otiiers  of  his  stripe  i  re  banished  from 
our  Ehcres. 

SERIOUS  TIMES   FAC  C   AMERICA 

■ 

We  know  that  these  are  Very  serious  times 
In  the  life  of  our  Republic  and  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  our  people  are  fo  fused  on  national 
defense.  We  know  that  the  youth  of  the 
country  have  placed  themielves  in  the  posi- 
tion cf  giving  their  servici  is  over  a  period  cf 
time — millions  of  them — jo  the  cause  that 
we  believe  to  be  rrght,  and  that  is  the  prepa- 
ration for  any  passible  at  tack  which  might 
ever  come  to  the  United    ftates  of  America. 

Industry  in  general  is  [neeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  real  pi-oductior  ■  program,  I  shalli 
not  give  detailed  figures.  |but  I  believe  you 
will  t>e  Interested  in  knouing  that  we  have 
stepped  up  our  preparedness  output  greatly 
during  the  last  year.  In  tpe  past  12  months, 
there  has  teen  an  increaa*  of  350  percent  in 
military  plane  production;[  powder.  1.200  per- 
cent; small-arms  ammunition.  3.000  percent; 
Garand  rifl?s.  500  perceijit;  machine  guns, 
300  percent;  and  light  ta 

The  front  line  of  our 
is  the  production  line, 
won  not  with  tack-ham 
sledge-hammer  blows.  Wiare  just  beginning 
the  manufacture  of  neceslary  defense  items. 
I  bell3ve  firmly  that  Amirica  needs  100.000 
fighting  planes  and  20.000  |anks.  We  are  Just 
beginning  to  realize  the 
war. 

All  has  not  been  well,  a 
not   approved   of   high-raj 
Cabinet    oQcials    glossing 
which  has  sapped  our  def- 
to  Jurisdictional  strikes  a 
outs.    The  American  pec 
knew  the  facts  and  wh| 
eventu'Uy  know  how  to  n 
uation. 

Last  November  the  fin  ft  major  strike  oc- 
curred in  a  defense  imjustry  at  Downey. 
Calif.,  at  Vuliee  Aircraft,  For  12  days  that 
shut-down  continued.  Iwcnty-Qve  training 
planes  which  were  so  bs  tUy  needed  for  tlis 
Air  Corps  of  our  countr  r  '^ere  lost  to  this 
Nation  during  that  perlo  I. 

In  Congress  on  Novem  jer  20,  1940.  I  said. 
"We  must  take  steps  now  to  see  that  strikes 
do  not  occur"  But  month  after  month  de- 
fense strikes  occurred  allfover  the  land,  not 
only  in  the  key  industryj,  of  aviation  but  in 
other  allied  fields.  In  jjinuary  of  this  year 
there  were  approximately  102,000  man-days 
lost  by  strikes  in  factories  essential  to  mili- 
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iplications  of  the 

I  personally  have 
Iklng  defense  and 
[■iover  the  paralysis 
-.se  production  due 
ltd  ill-advised  walk- 
tie  have  a  right  to 
n  so  advised  they 
:cpe  With  the  sit- 


tary  preparation;  In  February  430.000  r:  'I 
so  on  through  the  months  until  in  Jmui'. 
when  the  situation  was  said  to  be  much  un- 
proved there  were  nn.re  than  550  000  man- 
days  lost  by  strikes  In  ciefense  Industries. 
These  strikes  must  stop  no«*'  and  not  later. 

PIACETIME    STRIKES    KRE    PROPER 

I  believe  the  right  of  Ifebor  to  strike  In 
peacetime  industry  is  a  rirrclous  right  and 
one  which  must  be  rctjiBied  For  ever  8 
years  in  ('ongress  I  have  a<lve)cated^  and  sup- 
ported the  gains  v  hich  lafcor  has  made  and 
I  want  to  see  nothing  dine  to  tear  d  iwn 
those  gains.  However,  tocwy  we  mv^t  meet 
our  responsibility  nnd  bet!)  crp:tnl  ni^.d  hibor 
must  c^o  e  ranks  in  this  timo  cf  crisis  We 
n.ust  march  forward  in  b^lialf  of  tinlty.  ro- 
operatlf  n,  and  harmony  wnlch  will  be  recoi^- 
nlted  ty  all  cf  the  American  people.  No 
group  c.iii  be  allowed  to  crl  ?ple  our  prepared- 
ness prof  ram. 

Irresponsible  lat  or  lead«rsl.ip  on  the  cne 
hand  and  selfiah  e:np'»c>or  Itaders-hlp  on  the 
ether  are  not  to  be  tclerattd  in  this  iiour  of. 
cur  neec.  The  ci'izens  cl  cur  country  are 
rightly  aroused  and  demanc  action.  The  peo- 
ple of  America  v.. 11  envliu.^listic.illy  ccmmnd 
fearless  effcrt  in  Congress .  as  I  know  i  hey 
crmmended  the  President  cf  the  Up. ted 
States  fer  the  ccurajjeru^  leaderfh'.p  he  dis- 
played In  the  North  American  Aviation  itrike 
in  Califcrnla  when  one-fifth  cf  the  airplane 
production  cf  this  ccuntrjj  wns  brought  to  a 
standstill.  We  must  not  allow  any  ill-ad- 
vised sej'ment  of  labor  or  any  greedy  segmfnt 
of  capital  tc  destroy  the  defense  effort  In  this 
period  cf  crisis  | 

Th's  i?  no  time  f^r  hysOprla:  It  is  no  time 
for  flag  H'avlng:  it  is  Just  I  time  for  uis.  in  a 
s.ine  manner,  knowing  our  obligations  to  the 
Republic  to  stand  foursquare  together'.  We 
hav?  a  fight  in  the  world  bttwren  a  system  of 
Hitler,  wiich  wculd  bring  about  the  subjuga- 
tion of  man  and  the  blasphen  y  of  God.  and 
cur  own  system  of  reccgtiiaing  the  dignity  of 
humanity  and  the  frccdcm  cf  democracy  In 
such  a  light  we  are  called  upon  to  st.Tnd 
united  for  wliat  wi'  believe  to  be  right  It 
us  see  to  It  that  the  deffcnse  lnduf.ti:i.-.  of 
America  continue  to  turni  their  wheels  and 
that  any  difficulties  betweeh  worker  and  man- 
agement are  ironed  cut  at  t!he  mediation  table 
and  not  when  men  are  off  the  Job. 

We  must  stand  wjth  closed  ranks  In  this 
time  ol  cur  ccuntrj's  need.  I  listened  re- 
cently to  speeches  by  four  men  who  had  been 
candidates  for  President  cf  the  United  States — 
Cox.  Davis,  Smith,  and  Wililjie.  I  liked  the 
sentiment  which  they  expressed.  They  were 
more  than  former  Presidential  candidates. 
They  were  more  than  men  who  had  dlsagieed 
with  the  President  en  dcmcstic  iisucs.  They 
were  leadc-rs  who  were  big  enough  to  put 
littleness  aside  and  stand  by  cur  Chief  Exec- 
utive  In  ctir  defense  plans  for  protecticn  cf 
our  people,  cur  Instltuticils,  and  cur  way  of 
lile. 

STAND    UNnXD    IK    CRISIS 

So  in  cur  hour  of  need  we  stand  together. 
Let  us  demonstrate  to  the  United  Siaus  and 
the  world  that  loyal  citizens  will  not  fail  in 
the  time  of  testing, 

I  trust  that  as  you  go  from  this  conven- 
tion theie  will  be  the  thought  In  the  heart 
and  mind  of  each  and  every  one  cf  you  that 
America  is  your  country;  tliat  you  must  keep 
Us  Institutions  inviolate  and  that  y^ur 
thoughts  and  acts  be  directed  toward  th.  ci:  - 
sired  end  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  this  country  continue  to  wave  over 
this  free  people,  without  a  single  star  erased 
or  a  strijje  obscured. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  let  us  breathe  new 
meaning  Into  the  words  of  George  Wash- 
Ingtcn.  who  said: 

"Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  ccmmoa 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
centrate your  afTectlon?  P  •  r.ame  of  .Amer- 
ica must  always  exalt  t:.e  Jut  pr:de  of 
patriotism." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  IMXOPD 


Exemption    of    Strategic    Minerals    From 
Eicesj-Profits  Tax 
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HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Thursday.  July  31    V-;i 


LETTER   h-ROM  !v    D     WVvli 

M,-.  Bi  'VKIN  M-.  St:-  ,K  1  under 
li  avr  to  txitiUi  n.y  :t  Il;u;k.^  in  tlu-  Record, 
I  inrludf  thf  fr!'ow;ng  IctUr  f'.  m  Mr. 
H  n  T:a:  v  58  Hvjttor  Street  S.in  F:  a:i- 
ciico.  Calif.; 

Sa.n  PsA-N^isco    C  -I  :r 
Hon    J:  •-. K  \\    BoTXiN. 

//"Ujc  (J    1.   u-'mfaf urs. 

W'ashvigtun.  I)    C. 

Df'S  ^R^^ls.  Jhe  strategic  n.i:  :  i^-  'x- 
*■'.'■■]-■.  ^.  u  .::  'hP  exCf&s-profit.-  t..\  Ui.t.-r 
I  ii  '"-'■'  ;  -:  H<ve:.i.f  Art  o!  ly-JO  are  minerals 
tl..  '.  ..:a;:.dr:ly  r.;e  nci  prtx!uc€d  donies- 
t.^.Hy  In  any  great  quantity 

'Ihe  ]h,  k  if  p::(!u  'in  S  rti.^^  pr.nclpally 
tr-  ;!.e  f,n  •  '.m:  ;••..:•'  ;,'.'  f. -.v  ii..owr.  riu- 
llu•^tlC  dfp')>iits  c;ip:'.bii-  f  f  <  ;i-!;ierr:.il  p:  i- 
cUiction  under  ordinary  ci  r.ri;r  :■.?  Th  is 
tT  howrver,  a  gn-at  n;:.'.  :r..i;  e.:.  il  ar.d 
f  uLmarK!!!;!!  rtppoit.*.  and  tht-rt^  :-  :i;v..ns  *he 
pc.-sibilrv  'Jki-  development  a;-..!  ir;,.  ;:,•;;  n 
may  If  .id  •i  :hi  (!>  ■, -.trv  ci  i.tw  r  i.r.'ts  cl 
enpplN 

Undtt  the.'ie  ci  nditions,  the  prc-^pecturs 
find  capitalists  are  nn  st  likely  to  c..nfi-ie 
their  activities  to  the  search  f.  r  a:  d  •^  <- 
.^kiiMtlon  of  those  minerals  v^irrh  t\r..:i- 
«  :  ■■'  has  proved  do  exiPt,  more  or  k  .~  b  i;:i. i- 
luilv,  in  our  n'.mcral  lai;d> 

Only  some  extrairrcihuu  y  iv.cf^v.':\p  rr  con- 
dition Will  bring  about  domestic  production 
cf  the  minerals  exempted  fror;^.  •\\e  exce'=.^- 
profits  tax.  Undoubtedly  it  wt-  -he  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  that  proiVip'.d  'Y.-  Contrrfss 
to  prflnt  the  txempMon  I'  .( •  •emp^cl  to 
fupjily  the"  extr^<r,rdinarv  inc«':itive  for  tiie 
Investment  of  tim.^  and  money  in  the  at- 
tfTi  ;.c  to  increri-(  i.<  i.:e.«tic  prodticiion.  In 
tIT  ct.  It  said  to  "hi'  ta.xpayer:  "Yvu  gamble 
>cur  time  and  money  in  the  effort  to  -n- 
crease  the  prodnction  of  the«!e  e«^.«ential  min- 
eral?, and  if  you  are  surcrssful  the  Govern- 
metit  ^il!  give  you  pref'.'rentipl  treatment, 
net  as  to  normal  taxfs  but  as  to  t'xcess-prc>fits 
tax<-5  The  Gcvrrnment  realizes  that  you  :.re 
embarking  on  an  extrertiely  risky  and  haz- 
ardous business:  iX  ycu  aSe  unsuccessful  and 
lu>e  ycur  invest  men  t."-<*?ere  i«  nothing?  we 
can  do  ab 'Ut  It:  but  we  do  extend  to  you  the 
pn?m!.v>  of  prtfirt  niial  i-.x  'rta-nirr.*  f  you 
are  sut"<:e*-sli;l  and  we  h«^>e  vi  ;;  w:;i  be  ruc- 
ce^sfful.  t>ecau«^e  only  through  your  succ-s^ 
csn  we  attain  •ur  objective.  wh:rh  is  solely  an 
-•  d  producilon  of  ihc-<e  nuncrais." 
'  taxpayer  accepted,  in  pu  J  :,.;';i  the 
of  Cv-'ngress  Larce  sum-  \.a:  :■  bten 
t  :".u.  >-.  oi  it  lo.^t  ;:,  -.i.t  .r.teinpi  to  find 
!>,..  \  needled  ir.;i-i  :.il-  Di.-cc. erles  of 
•v.-'-tal  dffx*it-  h  IV.  b,-» 
;  'T?  T-T   of  plarrs.  whi..  h, 

-'K^-^V''    i'.ii    .1   :d!tlOn»l    l!U 

;v    th.it    rp,  :i    :..e    iit:.i:: 
objecuve    of    the    Congress.    ... 
t   \p..,er  h;u^   l^td   nnv   b  vs'A: 
t  !i-;'.ition.   It   IS   prriH  .v.'<i    to    t'l; 
txr:v.;-i— .      T^  •     a:r.-, -av.t      cf 
volvftl     K    ::' :.c.:i".:-.    I.     It    ir. 
«rgi:ed  tna*.  by  the  acticu  prcpc-^eu  that  V:ie 
reviM-.M?  w.il  actu.'.lly  be  dec:ca.-,d.     Certain 
It  IS.  however,  that  the  production  of  these 
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r.i.ncrals  will  be  adverselv  affected  by  the 
I  :.nii:.*atiou  of  the  exemption,  and  many 
ta^fs  >A  hard  ;..p  win  arise, 

Tl.at  ilif  t  •.  ;r::  statement  is  not  an 
f\agK<ran:.n  ,-  .•,.:iy  Illustrated  by  the 
following  typical  cases,  which  ppply  par- 
ticularly to  quicksilver: 

In  July  1940  Just  prior  to  the  p>assage  of 
the  Second  ia40  Revenue  Act,  a  corporation 
was  organized  in  Nevada  to  buy  the  quick- 
silver properties.  They  held  up  the  develop- 
ment, or  the  spending  of  any  money  on  this 
mine  until  fxempticn  from  excess-protits 
tax  went  Intc  the  law.  The  name  of  this 
company  Is  the  Joi  oma  Quicksilver  Mines, 
Inc ,  with  a  mine  at  GucrneviUe.  Calif. 

After  the.  exemption  was  allowed,  we  went 
on  With  the  development  and  got  down  to 
producing  from  125  to  16U  flasks  of  quick- 
silver ptr  m  nth.  containing;  76  pounds 
ptr  fia:^k.  This  development  cost;  In  the 
neighborhood  of  «75,0O0  Before  going  Into 
it,  we  considered  quicksilver  was  one  of  the 
raost  important  metals  entering  in  the  de- 
fense program.  They  are  now  considering 
the  develcpment  of  two  additional  mmes — 
one  very  laige  property  In  Idaho  and  one  In 
northern  California:  l;ut  the  le\elopment  cf 
these  properties  will  depend  on  whether  they 
ert  the  exemption  that  they  had  last  year  on 
•!.t'  •  xcess-prcfits  tax.  If  this  exemption  Is 
to  bo  eliminated,  they  will  reconsider 
whether  to  go  forward  or  not 

The  situation  on  quicksilver  is  at  the  mo- 
ment extremely  tiLht  There  is  no  way  to 
obtain  enough  quicksilver  to  go  around— to 
supply  the  quicksilver  trade  and  also  take 
care  of  the  enlarged  demands  of  the  Army 
n-.d  Nnvy.  At  the  present  time  It  would 
t,k>>  \hTt-f  rr  four  thousand  flasks  cf  quick- 
silver whrch  I.';  net  availabh  to  suppl  .•  the 
present  demand.  Quicksilver  has  a  variety 
cf  u.ses  Ab  Hit  half  of  the  production  of 
the  Ur.:''^d  States  goes  into -making  medi- 
cines a::-;  dental  n-ork.  Tlie  defense  pro- 
'gram  has  brought  cut  an  enormous  demand 
Icr  It — one  of  the  largest  being  for  the  paint- 
ing cf  ship-  w;-h  mecurial  paints  to  prevent 
barnacles  fr:  m  farming  If  they  are  not  so 
painted,  in  ,i  ft-.v  months  the  ship  must  go 
into  drydock  and  be  scraped. 

The  shortage  cf  quicksilver  for  present  de- 
fense uses  is  well  known  to  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  and  it  is  important 
for  the  defense  program  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  Increase  the  production,  becatise  It 
Is  impossible — even  with  the  present  tariff- 
to  bring  quicksilver  from  outside;  as  the 
principal  sources  of  quicksilver  are  new  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  German  and  Italian  Gov- 
ernments. §o  siicrt  Is  the  situation  that 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  Far  East  are 
.begging  for  opportunities  to  acquire  quick- 
silver wherever  possible. 

With  the  situation  as  stated  abcve.  the 
taxpayer  made  his  investment  In  good  faith. 
He  has  no  reason  to  believe  th.it  e.\emptlon 
would  not  be  continued.  He  has  every  reason 
to  feel  that  he  has  teen  treated  shabbily 
Sincerely  yours. 

H     D    TX.-EOK. 
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Ml-.  OSMERS.    Ml-,  Sp._ak- 1,  -h,  Rules 
CLn.mr.'ce  is  new  considering  H  H.  3582, 


an  amen<^ment  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
which  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Coffee  of  the  beet-sugar  State,  Nebraska, 
and  whicji  was  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  on  May  25.  The 
bill  woul^  expand  the  production  and 
marketing  quotas  for  the  subsidized  beet- 
sugar  industry  by  up  to  25  percent  and 
correspondingly  reduce  the  importation 
cf  non-subsidized  cane  sugar,  largely 
from  Lat  n  America. 

New  Ji  rsey  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  enact  -nent  of  this  bill.  It  is  not  only 
against  t  le  interests  of  cur  State,  but  it 
is  against  the  interest  of  the  entire 
Nation.    1 

Since  tpe  Civil  War.  New  Jersey  has 
imported  land  refined  cane  sugar.  To- 
day the  focal  point  of  our  sugar  trade 
is  the  laige  cane-supar  refinery  on  the 
Hudson  River,  employing  over  1.300 
unionizcc  men  and  women,  and  con- 
tributing about  $22  OCO.COO  a  year  in  pur- 
chasing I  ower.  But  the  refinery  is  only 
one  part  )f  a  much  larger  sugar  business 
which  ein  ploys  thousands  in  the  import- 
ing, shipping,  unloading,  storing,  refin- 
ing, and  distribution  of  cane  sugar. 

Strippeid  of  all  complications.  H.  R. 
3582  is  sipply  a  proposal  to  furthei  ex- 
pand thejproductlon  of  subsidized  sugar 
in  the  Ujiited  States  at  the  expense  of 
Latin  Anperica.  If  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry is  expanded,  it  automatically 
means  thjat  less  raw  cane  sugar  will  be 
brought  ;up  from  the  sugar  islands. 
Latin  Arnerica  has  tremendous  surpluos.. 
stocks  of  faw  sugar  which  have  piled  up 
as  a  result  of  the  Hitler  blockade.  Latin 
America  s  Iso  has  the  existing  capacity  to 
greatly  ecpand  her  production  of  raw 
sugar  to  neet  any  emergency  that  m»ght 
arise  in  the  United  States. 

At  thg  Habana  Conference  of  the 
American!  Republics,  July  30,  1940.  the 
United  Spates  solemnly  agreed  to  assist 
the  Latinj-American  countries  to  market 
their  suifluses  created  by  the  war.  Un- 
der this  i  program  the  Import-Export 
Bank,  in  January  1941,  loaned  Sll.300.00a 
to  Cuba  t^  help  finance  her  surplus  sugar 
crop.  That  surplus  sugar  is  now  lying 
unsold  inlthe  warehouses  in  Cuba.  If  we 
enccuragd  sugar  surpluses  in  Latin 
America.  |on  the  one  hand,  and  artifi- 
cially stii|iulate  new  production  in  the 
United  Sljates,  on  the  other,  we  will  be 
justly  accjused  of  bad  faith  and  welching 
on  our  agJeements. 

A  great  deal  of  loose  talk  is  taking 
place  about  the  good-neighbor  poLcy. 
If  we  v,ar|t  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
to  be  curl  good  neighbors,  we  must  buy 
products  from  them.  The  purchase  of 
some  of  heir  surplus  sugar  would  not 
harm  anj  domestic  grower.  The  domes- 
tic beet-sigar  interests  are  hiphly  sub- 
sidized and  well  protected.  No  one  is 
proposing  to  take  anything  away  from 
the  beet-;ugar  industry  and  the  defeat 
of  H.  R.  3,>82  could  not  conceivably  harm 
any  beet  farmer.  I  .see  no  reason  why 
the  United  Slates  should  pass  legislation 
to  undcnjiine  cur  relations  with  Latin 
America  In  order  to  give  more  subsidies 
to  a  small  group  of  American  farmers 
who  reprtsent  about  one-ho!f  of  1  per- 
cent of  otir  American  agricultural  life. 

The  beft-sugar  lobby  has  argued  that 
H.  R.  358$  is  in  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tional deflense.    The  truth,  of  course,  is 
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that  this  bill.  If  enacted,  v.culd  b?  con- 
trary to  every  phase  of  a  scund  dcfen.<^e 
program.     In  th<?  first  place,  it   would 
wacte  essential  w.r  m^^erials  and  skilled 
labor.     It  is  imiosslble  to  expand  the 
fceet-:.ugar   ir.duitry    v..thcut    the    C3n- 
struction  of  new  oeet  factories,  and  beet 
factories  are  made  with  steel,  aluminum. 
and    hundreds    of    other    commcdiiies 
which  are  now   en   the   priorities   list. 
There  is  plenty  of  existin :  capacity  to 
expand  the  production  and  refining  of 
cane   sunar.     Sei.-ondly,   this   biii    wcuid 
raise  the  cost  of  living.    ATierican  con- 
sumers pay  out  about  $1,000,000,000   a 
year  i-or  their  .<;uear.   This  bill,  H.  R.  3382, 
W   further   .^-timulating   the   production 
of   high-cost   beet  surar,   and   virtually 
embargoing   the   flow   of   l3W-cost    cane 
sugar,  would  raise  prices  to  consumers 
by  millions  of  do  lars  a  year.    And  in  the 
third  place,  the  bill  provides  that   the 
Federal  Treasury  pay  add.tional  subsi- 
dies to  the  alreadv  highly  subsidized  bect- 
£Ugar  industry.    At  best,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  a  nstional  luxury,  and  this 
type    of    luxury    should    be    minimized 
rather  than  maximized  in  time  of  war. 
No  sound  argument  has  been  advanced 
In  favor  of  this  legislation.     But  of  all 
the  arguments,  the  weakest  and  the  most 
frequently  repealed  is  that  the  subsidized 
production  of  b<  et  and  other  mainland 
sugar  should  be  further  expanded  in  or- 
der   to    "protect    consumers"     and    to 
"avoid"  a  recurrence  of  the  price  rise  in 
suaar  which  took  place  in  the  last  World 
War. 

The  most  recent  revival  of  this  claim 
Is  foifnd  in  the  Congression.'vl  Record  of 
July  17.  page  6143.  Here  we  find  Con- 
gressman Hoggs,  of  Louisiana,  favoring  a 
25-percent  increase  in  the  cash  subsidies 
paid  to  Louisiana  planters,  an  inci-ease 
which  would  be  granted  by  the  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  3582.  In  support  of  this 
bill,  now  belore  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  Congressman  .=aid: 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  safeguard  we  can 
establish  against  a  repetition  of  similar  ex- 
periences following  the  second  World  War 
Is  to  give  every  encouragement  and  stimu- 
lation to  the  production  of  sugar  within  the 
mainland  confines  of  the  United  States. 

The  published  record  shows  that  dur- 
ing \he  last  World  War  mainland  sugar 
producers  were  actually  a  drain  upon 
consumers.  Consumers  were  saved  from 
further  price  rises  only  by  the  expanded 
production  of  nonsubsidized  sugar  which 
took  place  in  the  nearby  islands  of  the 
West  Indies. 

What  happened  in  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  la.'^t  World  War  has  been  described 
in  two  official  documents  of  the  United 
.  States  Government.  The  first  is  Gov- 
ernment Control  of  the  Sugar  Industry 
in  the  United  States,  wTitten  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Bernhardt,  who  was  the  sugar 
expert  in  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration. Tl-iis  bock  is  an  official  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  United  States 
Food  Admini.<;tration  and  the  United 
States  Sucar  Equalization  Board.  Inc. 

The  second  official  record  of  sugar  in 
the  last  war  is  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  Sugar  Supply  and 
Prices,  published  November  15.  1920. 
Dr.  Bcrnhardt's  report  covers  primarily 
the  years   1915   through   1918.  and   the 
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Federal  Trade  Commisijion's  compre- 
hensive and  heavily  documented  report 
covers  the  price  rise  folUwing  the  dec- 
laration of  peace.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  report  on  the  sugar  price 
rise  of  1920  was  made  at  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  Hnu.«e  of  lleprcsentativts 
Resolution  No.  150.  Octet  pr  1,  1919. 

THE    BEET-SCGAB    INDrSTBY    I  kiLED    TO    EXP.\ND 

rrs  ocTPfT 
During  the  last  World  ^^ar  the  United 
Sta.es  needed  more  sucbr  becau'^e  ve 
had  to  fp»"d  our  Allies — Itiily,  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  In  4  ye  irs  we  shipped 
snn-.e  2,000.000  tons  cf.,  refined  sugar 
abr->ad.  The  question  immediately  arce 
as  1 0  where  v.-e  were  goi  pg  to  get  thei.e 
additional  supplies  cf  suglr.  The  United 
States  Food  AdministratlS)n  decided  th.it 
the  only  sensible  place  tn  get  this  sugi.r 
v.-as  from  Cuba.    It  knew  that— 

It  was  Inevlt  .ble  that  shculd  the  war  con- 
tinue for  several  years  ttpre  would  be  a 
continuous  and  prosrcrsiv(|  decline  in  do- 
mestic sugar  production,  lf)llowing  the  In- 
creesed  absorption  of  men  |nto  the  military 
niachlne  and  into  wpr  In 
ment  Control  of  the  Sug^ 
Unled  States,  p.  22). 

But  the  Government^ 
the  possibility  of  incriising  domestic 
growing  and  production! did  not  stop  it 
from  doing  everything  \^ithin  its  power 
to  stimulate  that  prcdJclion.  A  great 
drive  took  place  for  expln.sion.  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  as  National  Food  Ad 
ministrator.  wrote  a  letler  to  all  bset 
rusar  producers,  asking 
their  crops:  "" 

I.  therefore,  earnestly  ap 
er  so  situated  to  come  to 
in  This  hour  cf  need.  Witiout  the  coopera 
tlon  of  the  American  beett  grOwer  our  task 
V.-111  be  vcrv  difficult  end  curjebility  to  rcspcnd 
to  the  calls  to  be  made  upcjti  us  for  this  vtry 
essential  commodity  will 
at  leas*,  the  duty  of  every  b 
tain  m  1918  h: ;  normal  acr 
It  is  his  privilege  to  Incre 
the  extent  that  a  wcll-ba 
of  crops  will  permit,  and  in  Ihls  manner  eCec- 
tiv.ly  demonstrate  his  patrl^atlsm. 

But  this  appeal  by  M-  Hoover  to  patri- 
otism was  a  failure.  1.1:1918  the  plant- 
ings of  sugar  beets  decUnjed  117.000  acres, 
or  15  percent  below  19171  The  acies  ac- 
tuilly  harvested  decrea^d  by  71,000.  or 
11  percent  below  1917. 

The  rea.sons  for  the  reluctance  of  the 
be.n-sugar  industry  to  ^crea.se  acreage 
in  1918  are  given  as  folldws  by  Dr.  Bern- 
hardt: 1 

It  developed,  however,  that  the  beet  farnrers 
In  the  West  were  refusing  to  sign  the  cutto- 
mi.ry  contracts  for  acreagji  with  the  bcet- 
suiar  companies  because  tlijpy  felt  themselves 
f  njustly  treated  with  reg 
pr.ces.  Moreover,  their  c 
w(  re  mounting  rapidly,  co 
becoming  mere  profitable 
feeling  that  with  a  price  r 
m 'nt  between  the  sugar 
Government,  the  raising  o 
come  progressively  less  prolltable  in  Comp  in 
sen  with  the  production  oj  ether  food  ccm 
modules,  the  prices  for  wh^h  were  not  regu 
lated  by  the  Government.  (Government 
Control  of  Sugar  in  the  Xpiited  States,  Dr. 
Joshua  Bernhardt,  p.  26  ) 
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To  overcome  this  reli^tance  to  plant, 
the  Government,  throu^  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration,   stepped    ki    and    handed 


down  a  decision  for  a  fixed  price  of  $10  a 
ton  for  s-Jgar  beets  of  the  1918  crop. 
This  was  35  percent  over  the  $7.39  price 
of  1917.  and  63  percent  over  the  $6  12  price 
which  had  prevailed  in  1016.  But  this 
greatly  increas«''d  price  <Jid  not  bring 
forth  an  rxpannon  of  beet-su?ar  pant- 
ing, and  it  was  only  through  ixtcption- 
ally  good  v.eather  conditions  that  a  more 
serious  decline  m  the  total  output  of  beet 
sugar  was  avoided  in  1918. 

A  quick  .glance  at  the  flgurrs  of  Ix-ct- 
su^ar  output  in  the  v.ar  period  shows  e.n 
uninterrupted  decline  in  tlie  4  years  after 
1915: 

ProducfjoTi  of  conttngrjtal  Met  tugar  in  war 
years  1915-13 

I  Raw  value]! 
Years:  Tens 

1913 - 7f3,00D 

1914  773,000 

1915 935.000 

1916 878.000 

1917 819,  000 

1913- - C14.000 

1919 - - 7';7,000 

ft 

{jourde:  Table  9,  The  World  Sugar  Situa- 
tion. Department  of  Agrlcultlure   May  1940 

The  reasons  why  beet  farmers  did  not 
care  to  expand  their  acreage  in  1918  are 
just  as  iipplicable  today  as  th*  y    u  ^e 
then.    Farmers  do  not  like  to  proauce 
sugar  beets  if   they  can  produce  other 
crops  which  are  less  susceptible  to  w:.rli- 
er  variations  and  to  damage  by  pest.-  :t:id 
disease.      They    naturally    prefer    ci   ;..- 
which  do  not  require  so  much  ;  :  :..    ;s 
labor  and  such  inten.sive  irrigation,  cul- 
tivation, and  fertilization.     Sugar  beets 
are    produced    typically    in    the    United 
States  in  rotation  agriculture  with  al- 
falfa, beans,  potatoes,  corn,  and  other 
crops.  ■  As  the  price  of  these  rtii,  :  r-'  i^s 
advanced   during   the   war,   t!.-     l>r:r,.  :.s 
had   an  opportunity  of  makii.2    a    e.  d 
profit  on  them.    And,  ag.rr.    '':.(   c    -'.  cf 
producing  beets  increases  lui.iaiv  ;!-.  wai- 
time  because  the  production  ci  il..-  h  eh- 
cost    crcp    demands    ;•.    r'   :.•.■>' '.y    ".;•,:  ce 
amount  of  labor;  and  l:t:>  :   c  ni'  >  V.-.i^h 
in  wartime.    With  nv  n  r-.i-.e  irv  ^  tr^e 
military  service's  a:.:  i-i::.:  c    i'd  •"  *  .-- 
sential  war  indusii.->.  •:>  !•  'v.;-  a    hcit- 
age  of  labor   and  a   con>t  qii;  i.t    ::>>■   m 
wages.    As  a  result,  rather  than  increase 
their  beet-sugar  producticm,  the  farmers 
increased    the    output    cf    other    cops 
which   were   relatively    more    product ;vc 
and  lucrative. 

The  same  inability  or  indisposition  to 
expand  production  was  found  in  the  cane- 
sugar  industry  in  Louisiana.  The  pro- 
duction of  su^ar  in  Louisiana  is  carried 
on  under  great  natural  disadvantages, 
both  in  climate  and  .soil.  When  we  en- 
tered the  war.  Lguisiana.  although  she 
had  received  generous  tariff  pro'.ection 
for  years,  only  produced  about  6  percent 
of  our  tot?l  sugar  consumption.  Any  in- 
crease in  Loui  iana  sugar  therefore  would 
have  been  insignificant  in  terms  of  our 
wartime  requirements.  Still,  any  in- 
crease would  ha\e  been  helpful.  H  w- 
ever.  Louisiana  was  untuccessful  m  in- 
creasing her  production,  and  the  crop 
years  under  Go\-ernmetit  supervision— 
1917,    1918,   and    1919— average d    ab  i;t 
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218.000  tons  of  sugar  as  contra>:'  d  \\;th 
an  average  production  between  1914  and 
1916  of  about  232  000  tons,  ra'.\  \aiue 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGP.KSSIOXAL  PFropD 


C^'BA    AU    NF.    EXr^VrifO     MR    HHDUCTION    I    t     R  "i  W 

-• '    ^  •  R 

Tht'  F-'  d  Adn-;)!::.-':  .'.t:cn,  '*••  ir^:  'he 
failur-'  c,i  thi'  h.wh-ni.--  d'mi-T:c  r-rn- 
ducei.-  U)  t  \,.and  tnfir  ouf^i;:.  'uind  lo 
Cuba.  t!;e  mi  st  efficient  raw-^ui; u;  prc- 
ducing  island  in  rh-  v.waI  F.  r  2  crnp 
y.  .irs,  1917-18.  and  1918-19.  ine  fn'.ro 
Cub.m  '^urply  wa^;  purchax'd  by  tht  Fi-'.d 
A  •.n:A\>':Ai.i.n  at  pricf^.  ^ub.-tantial  y 
b'  ■■'.  '\\<-  p::c-.s  which  weif  fix- d  Ur 
d'mi.-'.ir  -uyar.  I>  mf.-'ic  crc.M.-  al- 
ways fi>ked  for  i:;s;h'T  piU'.-  .n  <  rc^r  to 
mef  t  tJieir  h!'-;h  ci'.-t  ul  prcdmMiun. 

Cut.a,  uh  h.ad  dec!a;'(:  v.  a-  ■  n  Ger- 
m..i.y  m  Apn.  1917  b-^an  U>  txpand  h.T 
pi'  d'.':  M  cf  i.'.'A'  .'■UKar  in  'h?  c  \u.->.'  cf 
th'  Aii'.~  arid  'hv  :->',Lts  wit  phtncm- 
{■nai.  SiU'  irv:-  i-tci  }..■;  prcduc  ion  from 
h'-.s  rhan  3  000  000  tcr..-  to  well  ever  4- 
000  000  ten.-,  a  y.ar.  and  ih:.-  increae 
n-.adc  It  po.-.-ib)e  fi.r  ih.'  United  Sia'c?,  ;n 
turn,  to  fiirn..-ii  i>Tinfd  suk-ar  to  h'r  Al- 
lies and,  at  the  sanif  tinr-v  to  mamuun  in 
thus  c  .un'rv  a  hish  pT  capita  rcnsump- 
tlon  at  a  r«  latiV-  ;y  !f:\v  pric- 

Inc  cu.^t-  ..;  i.uf;j.-  ViJiluction  in  Cuba  m  uai 
I,.  n-<  1915   13 

IR..A-  value  I 

Tons 

1914  2   922.000 

l^lb   ' ...v.'..- 3   3^8  000 

lOlK  ^   422,00 

l.,;7   __ 3,890,000 

jica"    . 4  491.000 

19  li) 4.  184.000 

S.  urcf  n5  above.  \ 

COkl^MNMI    C\Sr-SVC..\K   REFTNKKS  GREATLY 
LXt'.WDfD     THI.;R    Cl."T!'l."T 

Thf>  adduu'nal  .Hipphes  of  Cuban  raw 
suca;  wt  re  brciwlit  to  the  United  Stales 
untie.'-  the  .'-upeivi.-ion  of  the  P'ocd  Ad- 
mini^tia'ucn,  and  these  supplies  were  re- 
fined by  the  .sugar  refineries  in  New 
Jei.Niy,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  Slates. 
Wh.le  tiie  bf-et-sugar  producers  failed  to 
lncita.se  their  output,  the  home  refining 
Indu.siry  expanded  its  oirlput  by  about 
1.000,000  tons,  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  expansion  m  Cuban  ravv-.sUf;ar 
production.  The  table  below  show.s  the 
rxpan.sion  in  the  output  of  the  conti- 
nental cane-suKar  refining  industry  dur- 
ing iliat  piriod; 

Refinvd  lait'-^npar  cu:pu:  I'l  ro'ifi.'ici'ji 
L',';t.'eii  .S.J;t.^.    i.<;J   JO 

|Shi  rt  •.  r.j.  reni'.tcl  | 

1914 3    282  000 

19!r,    3.34d  COO 

1916 3  5f6  OrO 

1917 3,  5C0  O'O 

I'jm 3,230  COO 

1919 4   CH.'i  COO 

1920 4    208  ClO 

Scurre  a.s   ab<  ve 

Tlie  experience  cf  the  f^rst  World  War 
was  that  the  cheapest,  most  expansible. 
and  most  reliable  soirree  of  sucar  \va.-=  the 
combinati'  n  of  tl-.e  hcir.e  care--U::;ar  re- 
finers and  the  Cuban  ra\v-suc;ar  p.ocuc- 
ers.  bjrh  ccoperatm^^  voluntarily  under 
contract  with  the  United  States  Govein- 
m.nt. 

DOMESTIC  SVGAB  CKOVVING  INCKE.\SED  PRICES. 
RAIHiR  THA.S  CEtREASED  PRICS.  IN  THE  L.VST 
WORIC    w\a 

In  the  last  war  Ameiican  consumers 
would  have  been  forced  to  pay  h:gher 
prict.s  if  mere  b<.et  sugar  had  been  pro- 
duced  m    ihis   couTitry.     Although    the 


G  -Vfi  rini--r:'  paid  sugar-bi-et  prices  of  63 
p  ic  ir.  .io.  •■  ■•  Pie-war  levels,  neverthe- 
le.v^  th..>  ;."..! ea.-e  was  followed  by  an  ac- 
tual c-flir.e  :n  p: eduction.  If  the  Food 
Admin;  'I  iti^  n  he.  ;  in.d  to  force  an  in- 
( r.-a.-'  in  bv  :  pn  .jiotion  in  order  to  ob- 
t.iin  so-called  continental  self-sufBciency 
in  ^UL'ir,  :t  wuid  have  had  to  raise  the 
pi.e-  oi  .-..-.:!  b.'ts  not  by  63  percent 
but  by  200  perc.-nt  or  300  percent.  The 
only  possible  way  to  expand  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  is  to  plant  new  acres 
f  r  to  try  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre 
by  more  intensive  cultivation.  But  to 
add  new  acres  or  to  intensify  cultivation 
means  progressively  higher  costs.  Th(\se 
higher  costs  would  drive  farmers  into  tho 
production  of  ether  comp.tms  crop;  such 
i-,,^  fi-rans  and  potatoe.~,  unles.s  the  prices 
(.<:  beets  were  raised  drastically. 

In  tropical  and  fertile  Cuba,  where  it 
IS  ea.sy  and  natural  to  pre  duce  sugar,  and 
wh.-^re  th.ere  are  practically  no  alternative 
crops  a  siight  increase  m  sugar  prices 
will  bung  a  substantial  increa>e  \n  cut- 
puT  During  th.e  last  World  War,  the 
United  States  Gcvernment — 1918 — pur- 
chased the  entire  Cuban  sucar  crop  at 
a  pr.ce  only  18  percent  higher  than  that 
received  by  Cuba  in  1916.  Ti.,.^  nud^t 
increase  of  18  percent  biiucht  out  a  33 
percent  increase  in  su^ar  production, 
whereas  a  63  percent  boost  m  sugar  b^et 
prices  brought  about  a  7  percent  de- 
crease m  beet-sugar  production — lb  13 
compared  t(-»  1916.  Tht'  Food  Acimin;-- 
traiicn  found  that  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect consumers  was  'o  turn  to  Cuba. 
riUher  than  to  subsicii/?  hicli-ccst  beet- 
sugar  t:rcwer.s.  for  an  increa.-e  m  cuiput. 
In  ^ptakmg  of  tins  policy,  Dr.  Bernhardt 
rtpoi ts. 

A  nvich  higl-.e^  ftTi.;'!r)  price  '-h.oi  that 
which  prevailed  In  1918  and  1919  might  have 
conceivably  Increased  production  in  the 
United  States  beet  Industry  •  •  •  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons, 
but  the  wiser  policy  was  adopted  of  assum- 
ing a  price  level  which  would  encourage  pro- 
duction in  the  only  source  of  supply  where 
large  Increa.ses  could  be  Immediately  ex- 
P-Cted  in  re.sponse  to  relatively  small  price 
increases,  that  is  in  Cuba.  (Government 
C.  :it;cl  of  'Ui;:ir,   p.   12.9   t 
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!  D    C(  MSUMFRS 

The  claim  that  the  bte*->ucar  indus- 
try (.anif  to  lh^>  rf--cii'>  cf  American  con- 
.'^umer.<;  in  1920  i.s  heard  >  very  time  the 
bee'-su^-ar  bloc  arsurs  for  ni^re  subsi- 
dits  from  these  cor.sumers.  The  rea- 
.^•ns  icr  t!>^  r;>e  in  the  price  of  sugar  .a 
1920  are  found  in  a  T-pane  letter  of  sua- 
rniiT-l  rf  the  Fed.  .al  Trade  Commission 
in  its  •J05-paje  rt-por*  to  Coneress  on 
Susrai  Supply  ard  Prices.  There  is  not 
one  word  in  ihr.t  report  which  would 
.-uo-ta:;t.a'o  t!ie  cl.Uiii  tliat  ihe  bjot- 
su  i.ir  indUirry  .-ro.ed  liie  day.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Commi>sion  points  out 
tha'—  , 

It  ?^e:r.=  thnt  the  chief  difficulty  In  the 
sMj  r  tr.icie  with  the  Government  no  longer 
{.urchasing  sugar  and  directing  Its  dlstribu- 
ti.  n,    lay    m    .^peculation    and    hoarding    (p. 

16'. 

A:id  wito  wcr-^'  the  hoarri^r'^''  \Va^ 
sugar  l;oard:d  by  tlie  forc.^'n  picaucers  .•' 
No.  The  amount  ci  su^ar  impcrtc-d  into 
llie  Uruied  States  from  loieiba  c^uniML:^ 


in  1920  was  thjD  highest  on  record.  These 
imports  hit  31303.257  short  tons  in  1920 
as  contrasted 'with  2.379.764  in  1919  It 
was  this  trcntendous  expansion  in  the 
imports  of  sitear.  made  largely  by  the 
continental  cjne  sugar  refining  indus- 
try, which  finfelly  broke  the  price.  This 
fact  is  confirijied  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Ccmmission  o|i  page  16  of  its  report.  The 
Commission  s^id; 

The  price  ini  the  United  States  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  [what  world  supply  and  de- 
mand ccnditiojis  appeared  to  warrant  and 
sugars  were  rfcelved  here  from  ccuniries 
which  do  not  tiually  supply  this  country,  in 
the  aggregate  apiounting  to  large  quantities. 
A  decline  in  piilce  set  In  early  in  June  1920, 
which  not  onlt  stopped  speculative  buying 
but  threw  the  ftocks  cf  many  speculators  en 
the  market,  fii^ther  precipitating  prices  (p. 
16). 

And  what  were  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers doing  in  1920,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  "sp'-culation  and  hoardings"? 
Did  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  West- 
ern States,  and  the  Louisiana  sugar 
planters,  come  to  the  rescue  of  American 
consumers?  No.  According  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  CSommission,  they  were  en- 
gaged in  what  looked  like  "speculation 
and  hoardme." 

On  March  1.  1920,  when  consumers 
were  paying  nbout  20  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar  at  retaal.  there  were  136.000  tons 
of  undelivered  beet  sugar  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  beet  com.panies  (Sugar 
Supply  and  i*rices,  pp.  8  and  23  > .  The 
Commission  indicates  that  some  com- 
panies in  the  beet -sugar  industry  held 
back  their  mlirketings  of  sugar  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices 
which  were  prevailing. 

Regarding  the  withholding  cf  beet 
sugar,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
ported that  there  was — 

Evidence  th|t  certain  (beet  sugar)  com- 
panies for  lonier  or  shorter  periods  unduly 
delayed  the  m^keting  oI  the  crops  (p  50). 

And  the  Ccmmission  went  on  to  say 
that—  I 

There  Is  Bon^e  evidence  that  the  producers 
of  new  beet  siugars,  whose  prices  were  not 
controlled  hy  voluntary  agreement,  as  were 
the  prices  of  pld-crop  sugars,  were  holding 
back  for  highjer  prices,  which  they  hoped 
would  be  allowtd  by  liberal  rulings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  (p.  46). 

And  on  pagie  'i4.  we  find  that  the  Com- 
mission had  this  to  say  regarding  the 
hoarding  of  beet  sugar: 

On  the  oth^r  hancj,  complaint  has  come 
from  dealers  tiiat  they  were  unabte  to  get 
sugar  from  triese  (beet)  companies  even 
though  they  fmrnished  the  trucks  to  haul  it 
away.  I 

This  eviden|ce  does  not  substantiate  the 
claim  made  repeatedly  by  the  spokesmen 
for  the  beet-tugar  industry  that  it  was 
their  indu^trj-  which  came  to  the  front 
with  a  supply  of  sugar  in  1920  to  break 
the  high  pria\  Their  deliveries  in  1920 
decreased  by  48  percent,  while  the  con- 
tinental cane-sugar  refiners  expanded 
their  impo' tations  of  raw  sugar  and  de- 
liveries of  refined  sugar  by  13  percent 
over  1919.  By  October  1,  1920,  wben 
the  new  crop  of  beet  sugar  came  to  mar- 
ket, sugar  prices  had  already  dropped 
drastically  from  their  peak  and  were  rap- 
idly decreasing  tmder  the  influence  of  the 
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large  contributions  of  sugar  from  foreign 
sources. 

And  this  episode  of  1920  sefms  to  have 
been  profitable  to  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories. This  matter  is  discussed  by  the 
Trade  Commission  on  page  111  of  its  re- 
port.   It  says: 

It  follows  that  such  prices  as  have  been  se- 
cured during  April  and  May.  ranging  from 
$1750  to  $22.7=^.  represent  excessive  profits. 

The  evidence  which  destroys  for  e11 
time  the  fantastic  claim  of  the  subsidized 
beet-sugar  industry  that  it  v. as  the  true 
friend  of  American  consumers  in  1920  is 
found  on  page  13  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report.  Sugar  Supply  and 
Prices.  The  Commission  reported  that 
the  entire  1919-20  crop  in  Cuba  was  of- 
fered to  the  United  States  Goveinment  at 
only  $6.50  per  100  pounds.  This  off  >r 
was  rejected  by  President  Wilson  v\-ho  de- 
cided to  terminate  war-price  fixation, 
and  the  only  remaining  price  control  ov^r 
sugar  was  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  was  empowered  to  curb  c::- 
cessive  profiteering. 

This  required  that  the  Department  de- 
termine maximum  prices  for  the  various 
producing  areas.  Public  hearings  were 
held.  One  of  these  hearings  v.-as  held 
down  in  Louisiana,  and  th3  Louisiana 
planters  came  before  the  De:)artment  of 
Justice,  and  stated  that  they  nezded  not 
$6  50  per  100  pounds,  but  $1360  per  100 
pounds,  raw-sugar  basis — pa.:e  114.  The 
Louisiana  planters  testified  that  in  order 
to  get  back  their  costs  they  needed  a  price 
four  times  as  high  as  the  1915-16  price. 
And  this  unprecedented  price  was 
granted  the  high -cost  Louisiana  pro- 
ducers by  the  Department  cf  Ju.'^tice. 

Of  course,  the  higher  price  for  Loui- 
siana sugar  was  demanded  a  id  obtained, 
by  the  beet-sugar  indu?try.  For  a  while 
the  continental  refiners  of  the  1918-19 
Cuban  crop  continued  to  sell  their  sugar 
at  a  much  lower  price — page  114.  Sugar 
Supply  and  Prices.  Shortly  afterward, 
as  a'l  prices  m.crgod  under  a  free  mar- 
ket, the  Cubans,  who  had  offered  to  sell 
their  sugar  at  6' 2  cents  a  pound,  re- 
ceived tlie  highrr  domestic  price.  Ac- 
cording.to  the  Federal  Tra  le  Commiis- 
sion,  tiie  prices  obtained  both  for  Lou(-s- 
iana  and  the  beet-su^iar  industry  "repre- 
sent excessive  profits."  ' 

THE     li-ZO    EPISODE    COST    AMERICAN    CONSCMtRS 
ABOfT    $.74  1,000,000 

It  is  estim.ated  that  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  sutar  in  1920,  which  came 
about  largely  because  of  the  demands 
for  higher  prices  made  by  continental 
g-cv:^:s,  cost  the  American  public  abcut 
$741,000  000.  At  an  average  retail  price 
cf  19.4  c  .nts  a  pound  in  1920.  the  Nation's 
sugai  bill  was  $1,775,000,000.  If  the  1919 
price  of  11.3  cents  a  pound  rit  retail  had 
continued  consumers  would  have  paid 
about  Sl.033.950.000. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  price  in 
1920  should  have  been  fcny  higher  than 
it  was  in  1919.  And  if  the  Government 
had  m.aintaincd  control  ovjr  the  sugar 
industry  and  had  purchased  the  Cuban 
sugar  crop  at  the  offered  figure,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  prices  would  have  been 
anv  higher.  The  difference  between 
$1,775,000  000  and  81,033.950,000  is  $741.- 
000.000.  The  consumer  was  saved  frcm 
further  burdens  only  because  the  conti- 


nental refiners  were  able  to  impjbrt  and 
make  available  to  them  the  supplies  of 
law  sugar  from  the  tropical  procnicers. 

H     R.    3582   WOfLD  Bt^DEN   CONSVMERsJaGAIN   IN 
WORLD  WAR  NO.  2  j 

In  the  present  war  the  United  States 
does  not  need  more  sugar  to  feedlEurope. 
Our  sugar  problem  this  time  ii  to  pet 
new  supplies  to  meet  a  deficit  c^sed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Philippines  are  nfct  going 
to  be  able  to  send  all  their  crobs  here 
next  year.  Exfremely  fortunate  [for  the 
United  States  there  is  now  in  th^  Wc-t- 
ern  I  iemispherr  a  surplus  of  sugar  which 
has  "oeen  created  by  the  fact  tpat  the 
Latin- American  countries  have  liot  bten 
able  to  sell  their  normrl  quantaties  of 
sugar,  due  to  the  Hitler  blockade  in  the 
Atlantic.  I  have  received  information 
from  the  United  States  Tariff  CJommis- 
sion  to  the  effect  that  these  surpliK  sto'^ks 
as  oI  August  31.  1941,  are  as  follows: 

I  Tons 

Cuba : It863.  501 

Doiuiiilcan  Repubhc I   72,752 

Peru.. r    66.138 

Haiti !:      5.512 

Brazil - ;  255.  734 

About  400,000  tons  of  this  sUgar  is 
cv.T.ed  by  the  United  States  Govcrnm.ent 
throvgh  the  Import-Export  Banl^,  which 
early  this  year  loaned  $11,300^000  to 
Cuba  to  help  her  finance  her  jpui-tent 
surplus.  I 

H.  R.  3582.  stripped  of  all  its  copiplsca- 
tions,  would  amend  the  Sugar  f^Act  of 
1937  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  kAmeri- 
can  ccnsum.ers  of  the  right  to  ^e  this 
Latin-American  sugar.  Congi^essman 
CoFFJE,  author  of  the  bill,  and  tlje  beet- 
sugar  bloc  generally,  want  American  con- 
sumers to  be  forced  to  obtain  about  1,000.- 
000  tons  of  sugar  from  ad  iitional  broduc- 
ticn  cf  beet  and  c*her  domesticKsu^ars'. 
to  ta'.ce  the  place  of  a  possible  Philippine 
defic  t. 

II  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  boost  the 
price  of  sugar,  as  occuired  in  the  last 
World    War.    Beet    sugar    is    high-cost 
suga'-,  and  the  beet-sugar  industify  can- 
not be  expanded  to  fill  the  Philippins 
deficit  without  a  substantial  increase  in 
sugar  prices.     New  beet-sugar  factories 
would  have  to  be  built,  and  no  one  would 
make  this  investment  without  assurances 
that  prices  would  be  high  enouglj  to  give 
a   generous  profit.    Farmers,   a^  in  the 
last  World  War.  v.-ill  not  want  ;to  raise 
more  acres  of  sugar  beets  unlesfe  prices 
are  high  enough  to  meet  increased  costs. 
Labor  is  the  big  czzi  item  in  growing 
beet.s.  and  already  serious  shortages  cf 
labor  have  occurred  in  the  Middle  West. 
But  even  if   the  price  of  sugtir  beets 
were  jacked  up.  as   it  was  in  |he  last 
Word  War,  it  is  doubtful  whether  addi- 
tional  supplies   would   be   forthcoming. 
In  World  War  I  increased  prices  |and  fer- 
vent pleas  from  the  Food  Administrauon 
were   ignored    by   beet   farmers.    Bee^- 
sugar   output   actually   declincq.    If   in 
thi":  war  we  attempt   to  stimulate  the 
inefTcient  and  subsidized  beet-s|igar  in- 
dustry it  will  cost  consumers  mMlions  cf 
dollars  a  year.  . 

The  facts  of  the  existing  situ4tion  are 
briefly  as  follows: 

First.  We  may  have  a  deficit  of 
1,000,000  tons  in  the  Philippiriie  quota 
next  year. 
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Second.  There  are  well  over  2.000.000 
tons  of  unsold  raw  sugar  in  Ihe  ware- 
hou.'^es  of  Latin  America.  ' 

Third.  In  addition,  there  fe  existing 
sugar-growing  capacity  in  Latip  America 
and  sugar-refining  capf-cii]|  in  the 
United  States  to  expand  the  brcducticn 
of  sugar  by  two  or  three  milllGn  tons  a 
year.  • 

Fourth.  The  production  of  beet  sugar 
cannot  be  expanded  without  t  substan- 
tial increase  in  prices  to  consumers,  and 
more  subsidies  paid  out  cf  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Fifth.  If  we  usa  Latin-A  nerican  sugar, 
prices  will  lema.n  low  and  no  new  sub- 
sidies will  have  to  be  paid. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  artifi- 
cially expand  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  and  to  p  ohibit  consumers  from 
utilizing  nonsubsidized  Latin- American 
cane  sugar  would  be  the  height  cf 
foolishness. 


Letter  of   United   States   Sjlectee-Pa  ents 
Legion  I 
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EXTENSION  OF  ir  M.MrKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLhSH.  ELSTON 

}  ■  ;r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRr:SENIAlIVE3 


Thursday.  July  31,  1941 


LZTTCR  TO  TIIE 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  F,  ..V.  : .  v.nd-r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 
United  States  Selectee-Parents  Legion. 

C^iuinnati,  Ohio,  :4ay  1.  1941. 
Hon.  Franklin  D    Roose^-elt. 

Pr.'sident  of  the  United  States, 

The  Wliite  Hoiise,  Washmgton,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsraENTi  May  we  respectfully 
rubmit  to  you.  sir,  that  ours  1*.  we  believe, 
a  strong,  national  group  representative  cf  the 
Bent!m?ntfi  and  of  the  will  of  the  heme  folks 
of  theiC  United  States;  definitely,  the  most 
important  grcup  of  this  Naticn't  pccple.  1.  e  , 
the  family  groups  of  mothers  and  fathers  and 
sons.  These  sons,  our  sons,  all  )up  and  down 
and  across  the  glorlou?  land  cf  qUTS,  are  leav- 
ing our  firesides.  f:lvlng  up  their  way  cf  life, 
their  educational  pursuits,  their  vocational 
efforts,  and  the  ineplration  and  comfort  of 
close  rs!5ociation  with  their  loved  on^^s  to 
engage  upon  a  period  cf  mUitaty  training  to 
defend  and  secure  our  country.  They  owe 
no  allegiance  to  England,  cr  to  any  other 
foreign  power,  be  it  of  dictator  or  Imperialist 
leadership.  They  should  not  be  made  party 
outside  thla  hc-aiLspatre,  aeaiast  tiuir  will 
and  against  otir  will,  to  depredation.  InlciUlty, 
cruelty,  and  murder.  Neither  tiie  peerage  of 
England,  ncr  tho  "CO  fanrdlics"  la  America 
ehould  prevail  to  send  them  Into  fc  reign 
slaughter,  in  unholy  combat  nil  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  ha?  been  demcnstrattd  ever  1.000 
ytais'  experience. 

Political  Ideologies  and  the  furious  sym- 
bols they  falsify,  are  mere  blinds  behind 
which  power  "and  pressure  groups  cpcrote. 
Entrenched  powerhcldeis  cf  these  systeim 
are  finding  It  Increasmgly  dlfflcuit  to  d'ttort 
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fart?  ar-.d  !^  cl:'..')!?  i;.'' !.:j,'T..-c  w;'h  prrpn- 
^iiuda.  la  »liaievt-r  Uiaj.e  loriu  i'  i>  uii.r  d 
Ti.c  ■  ■  f  11';  hi.-icr.cally  hiii*i-mii;ut-u  .-.m  i.i^i 
I.  •.:..>•  Mind  to  traditional  mcndacitit^.  We 
have  bcf  u  forced  by  the  pre«s\irc  cf  In^i,  d 
facts  to  bernmp  mere  Intrlilgent  Thr  cr.- 
tlnii' ',:«  lr.:i>';'-'  ']j  •vraiiiv  :.Tid  the  folly 
th:i:  ri: ./,-.>  ;i.,-. p  t  -uITf^r  bv  unwcnipd.  en- 
loiced  pdriiCipaiion  In  thte*'  rt-rurrent  for- 
eign w;ir.-.  uri'  the  inhortiit  iif>»r.i  r.u  attri- 
butes cf  these  political  sjaiems  d'  vistd  for 
thi-  mcM  p:in  by  plutocrat*!.  caU  ;i  la^.^m." 
or  pf^f  t:do-df  rr.ocrary  It  is  nr  •.  !\c  v.  :11  cf  the 
pef^ple  Howcvfr  fnl'-:f1fd  nr  ct;rhrnn7rd  by 
the  paid  propnp»r.di«t-  n-  'Vif.  ^'r^d  "com- 
n-.- :.•.  ;'i  >.  u.-,.  T.  !■;  I'jiH  !!m-  ;•-  'Aprholderg 
had  c!epar!td  ir.  .■-Hfrtv,  9  998  771  b  vs  had 
beeu  killed  un  t-.e  ;.  kl;-  if  r.ci.cr  '  t.  make 
t!'.t  wcrld  bate  f.r  UtiiKcracy,  m  "the  war  to 
erM  war"  Twenty  mlllicn  two  huiidr,  d  and 
rinety-flv<>  thousand  five  hur.dr^d  .i;  a  t-Aelve 
had  bf-en  wounded  (some  cf  u:.i.ir.  !-..<ci  been 
bettrr  deadi  ni;^!  5  'H'^  Hon  wry^  vimrrrunVd 
lur 

V.r  men  rcs!j«Ktfully  uree.  Mr  Prendent. 
t!..  cr.nui.ru  c.irnape  n«  i*  w  :id  a^a;n  iu- 
▼«'.ve  our  yovith   in  I(  r^  !  .-itti   ..;-   r^u't 

ftp  We  would  be  mud  ii\d«'e<l  to  counte- 
nance further  the  destruction  cf  the  social 
Bf.d  vrar;  nal  a"h:e\  oilc-h's  and  the  lives  of 
r-jr  «=■  "=  ''M*  T!-..-^.  r  re;  -;  ,  rtjpeementF  In- 
flict upi:n  us  Categoriciil  imperatives  cf 
throiie.  ^;^nk  ar.d  f  aw  n:\.i-:  yu  Id  their 
peremptory  powtr  over  t;.,  n.;:.cis  and  the 
ITvcs  cf  son*  and  the  parents  cf  sons  vmder 
the  Catherine!  pressure  cf  action  that  follows 

Ti-getlur  witl-.  ti,e  C  n^rt^-s  we  drper  i 
Upon  y.ii  Mr  P'es.dent.  to  maintain  mr 
most  €nH;!ia':c  cxpressim  of  the  point  that 
we  do  not  w^int.  ncithtr  do  we  t'Xj;cct.  our 
e  ,i;s  5ent  into  any  foreign  wats.  Wc  ;ir.-  re- 
minded of  your  own  most  pratlfying  assur- 
ance In  this  resp'^rt  as  pronounced  in  R^iston 
last  October,  w!. .•!i  von  snid  to  U'^-  "And 
while  I  .l:\\  •.!:;  ,:-e-  t,.  .  ,  ^I  ;.i-);..;s  a!-.d 
m'-the.-;  I  k.T.f  vi  u  i.iw  in  iv  as.-u.Hne  I 
have  sn:d  'Iv^  h,'f  r.^  b;;t  I  ?!.-!!  -,:y  It 
BSjain.  ai.ci  ,u;i;!-..  ar.d  h-  .i.:;  v  u:  b  v>  ar-^ 
nc;t  going  to  be  sent  lir  ■  .>ny  ii<rpik;i.  war- 
They  nr-  prtr.R  Into  trai:.::^  to  fcrm  a  fur  e 
to  strcn,^  'hat.  by  lt.«  very  ex'.'trnce.  tt  w-.ll 
keep  'hf  Thre:>t  nf  wnr  far  awav  fr'  m  nir 
shores  Yes  'he  puriVk-ie  nf  our  defen.^e  ;<: 
defer-. 'o 

M.-th.rs  and  fathers.  Mr  President,  who 
h  -.e  dways  niHrie  aiu'.  w::!  c  iitT.:-"  to  makf^ 
th..s  Nation  t!-,e  <tr.  lu-.l.^Id  i^f  d.  m..cracy  it 
has  ever  beer,  a-.d  w:;;  s.,  ri:ra;:i  are  net 
defeatists  V.'e  ;:r(  r.ct  fca'tM;  :  M.e  .-e*  uri*y 
cf  our  own  c.ui.try  .m-  l^.,^  a.-  u  ,.•  un,^  kept 
p-''-r/,:,-T:v  {-rfparcd  and  so  io.'.g  as  the  peo- 
r'e  lu:  r.i  rf^  and  .re  ruled  less.  We  have 
\h  •  rr.  ;:  p  ve.-r  and  the  equ.pment  sufficient 
to  nuit  .inv  c'ombinntlon  of' forei^jn  power? 
We  ha-.-e  been  beset  before  these  tmies.  en  ail 
sides,  by  super. or  forces  with  more  and  fircr 
equipment  thm  we  had  and  against  our 
If.'iscr  nu. ipwv.er  Vv'e  have  survived  liiid  we 
vill  survive.  Just  fLs  long  a.-  and  a3  well  as 
we  have  Indeed  a  Gjvernnii  -.f  representative 
of  the  will  of  the  pe  pie  We  are  net  un- 
minr^ful  that  you.  M.  President,  have  been 
srrelv  Importunci'.  cajoled,  r.nd  perhaps  e\eu 
thrcatenod  with  polltlci!  cbhv,icn  of  both 
yc  ur  m'-=t  respectable  self  and  of  yc  ur  ad- 
ml'ab'.e  pirtv.  did  you  not  say  and  do  these 
things  which  nuitt.  If  Indulged  far  er.cugh. 
brimj  u."?  cert.Tinly  Into  the  verv  ba'tlefields 
.cf  those  foreign  land--,  upcri  wh.  h  the  un- 
cr.dtng  quarr.^ls  cf  Etir  pe.-i  relatives  are 
never,  over  1  0?0  years'  striving    settled. 

We  .ire  net  up.mlt^.dfu!  that  vours  :s  a  task 
ri  -..a;.d.n5  the  hl..;he--t  order  cf  dt!:be:aticn 
xipon  and  ccnjideratlcn  cf  the  pubic  will. 
erp"cla:iy  the  will  cf  the  fa'!tvr';  :,rd  mothers 
of  sons  who  are  selected  .\.-  v  ttrs  is  the 
h!"ho«-t  office  w-^h.ri  the  gft  of  th-  people 
n;ci  en-r'es  wl^h  ;t  a'.l  of  the  sc:r~:.  r>;-r  ;i.=  t- 
b:-,ry  ir-p-^d  by  .i  f.vithlul  c-.t.?onry.' .so  it 
is  to  the  n-. -her..  .::  d  f.-thcrs  rf  jr;-.?  to  wh'm 
ycu  may    li  y^-.i  wPl.  j-.r    r-',rt  tcr  the  beit 


cjuntt ;.  with  co.'.hd' r.ct  that  counsel  from 
this  bource.  if  hetded,  wiil  avoid  tragedy  and 
b.M  provide  ihit  stcurity  and  unity  6o  nec- 
essary t('    1  •:    '.;.   ^r-at  nation. 

Anglopliiles.  Ati^kmaniacs.  hired  commen- 
tators, propagandists  for  pay,  International- 
l.sts,  racial  ch;p  ru:r:ers  who  discredit  their 
own  race,  eii  I  ':i  -e  v  ,ir:noi;gers  are  none 
of  Lhem  in  tiir  -.ii;...  ;»:.•_  with  we  lathers  and 
mothers  cf  -o:..~  t..  y  would  have  you.  Mr. 
President,  send  to  be  blown  to  bits  in  Europe. 
They  never  participate;  they  take  most  and 
give  least. 

Convoys.  It  is  our  conviction,  Mr  president, 
are  the  first  step  into  EiiTcpe.  where  our  sons 
would  be  expected  to  ta^^  -the  brunt  cf  the 
sjioctirm'  ar.d  bcrnbmg  between  the  imperial- 
ists and  the  diclatcrs.  This  time,  the  plow- 
ing under  would  be  even  more  deadly, 
probably  two  cf  every  four  boys  Instead  of 
one  in  four.  This  time,  mothers  and  fath- 
ers Will  react  less  favorably  to  these  respcn- 
-iDip.  if  w>'  are  pvished  into  Europe,  At- 
tempts to  put  UP  into  Europe's  brawls  against 
our  vast  ni.tj  i.ty  of  sentiments  and  gccd 
advice  m  t!ie  n. alter  we  would  fit;ht  mere 
determinedly  this  time.  Mv-re  vigorously 
than  even  before  would  we  tight  to  sustain 
these  who  would,  while  keeping  us  prepared 
with  cur  own  son=  and  our  own  equipment, 
seek  to  impress  Europe  and  Asia  with  the 
desirability  of  a  Just  peace  among  nations, 
rather  than  favor  th.ose  who  seek  cur  own 
Involvement  In  a  w.ir  i.t^er  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. Convoys,  in.iy  we  repeat,  sir,  by  any 
ether  name  are  in  effect  convoys 

We  are  not  ei'^li'T  ripened  or  conditioned 
f  r  convoys,  nor  for  that  matter.  :\nything 
that  mo'.es  cur  boys  into  Europe's  recurrent 
wjirs.  We  moan  not  to  become  ripened  or 
conditioned  for  lll-advl.sed  action.  We  mean 
r.ot  to  become  "as.timilated,"  as  seme  of  cur 
world  travelers  like  to  phrase  it  among  them- 
selves—these puny,  little,  fat,  international- 
i.=ts  who  make  so  much  noise  as  the  false 
front  bthind  which  they  hide  their  minori-y 
l-.:^h  presMire.  They  would,  indeed,  asslm- 
11. .te  (.ur  scm  m  war  a-  ihey  try  to  do  it 
in  cu.i  .\ic.  ih.ey  w  ru.l  place  cur  own  boys 
•rb^.od  of  hell  In  Eurcpj. 
li-  time  no  more  compas- 
:,-)  more  sincrjue  affecticn 
bi*5>  of  tilthy  nVerchardise. 

We  think.  Mr  President,  those  today  who, 
:ii  tlie  face  of  the  .=mear  prcclivities  of  those 
we  ha.  -  indicated,  preach  and  practice  peace 
and  pi<pi-.rt  dness.  juit  as  did  their  own  illun- 
trlcub  forebears,  are  th:  most  ccuragecus 
scu!s  In  America  today  It  is  so  easy  to 
Indulge  in  words  and  acts  and  Incidents  that 
cry  for  war— it  is  so  difflcu't  to  assume  the 
role  of  the  peaccra.'iker  when  tempted  by 
the  Scylla  sr.d  Charvbdi=  cf  opportunism 
and  wor  .!  p  wi  r 

Mir.d  wf  n^t  cur  own  ailairs;  take  we 
seriv.uily  the  prompt. ngs  cf  the  Tories  among 
u?.  who  advocate  "Union  Now."  we  m.ay  yet 
wake  up  scm.e  fine  morning  and  learn  thnt 
poor  Britain  has  regained  her  colonies,  lost 
at  the  tin-.e  thrciteh  the  stupidity  of  an- 
othi  r  ct    Ivr   C>-'rn..i-.i   l:!.i:<s. 

We  haven  t  recdve.ed  from  the  last  Euro- 
pean fiasco.  Were  we  to  bear  the  brunt  cf 
this  scrap  for  the  determination  cf  the  bal- 
ance cf  power  in  Europe,  as  between  the 
hcusc  cf  Rothschild  and  'he  imperialists  on 
the  one  side  and  the  dictators  en  rhe  other, 
cur  sons  lost  forever  and  cur  meager  earn- 
ings dissipated,  cur  children's  gront-grand- 
chi'drer.  .^  grandchildren  won't  hve  to  see  the 
end  cf  It.  Spiritual  values  wiil  decline  as 
never  before,  Christianity  will  be  divided  as 
s:me  no  dcubt  intend,  and  unity  in  America 
w:M  be  fcund  only  In  the  older  d!cticnirl<fs. 

We  knc-w  the  WrinchelL",  the  Lippm.inr.s, 
the  Tr.ompscns.  and  tho  Kaltenborns  a-e 
among  the  principal  war  agitators;  thetrs  is 
the  mternaticnaiists'  Im-e  of  slicw.  pwwer. 
pcmp.  and  money.  What  have  they  at  stake? 
What  sacrifices  do  they  make?  How  much 
remuneration  do  they  re  .-.'ire  for  their  un- 
hcly  wcil^v  cf  prcp.i^.iiid.i  ..:'.:i  -Aarmongerirg? 

1- 


arcuit'.l   t!.i    ci. 
feeliiig   at    the    : 

si  .n  for  cur  .-•  ; 
t:-an  if  thev  w. 


They  don't  ^eak  the  sentiments  of  the  home 
folks,  the  li^.mily  group,  in  these  United 
States.  "The^  are  among  the  world  travelers 
They  are  no^  the  fireside  type;  international 
trouble  Is  tteir  dish.  Their  war  ideas  repre- 
sent political  gambling  of  the  mrst  danger- 
ous, destructive  sort,  rather  than  human 
needs  translated  In  terms  of  our  own  coun- 
try's welfare^  peace,  security,  and  unity. 

It  Is  indeed,  Mr.  President,  vital  that  we 
preserve  deibocracy  In  these  United  States. 
without  atiemptlng  to  impress  democracy 
iip'^'n  Europeans,  or  Asiatics,  none  of  whom 
hsive  any  democracy  and  all  of  whcm  prob- 
ably will  co|itlnue  to  cheese  to  decide  their 
cwn  ways  of  life.  In  assaying  a  world  em- 
pire, we  majj  destroy  a  nat  on. 

Concluding  this  appeal  to  you.  honorable 
sir.  to  keep  «ur  country  out  of  war.  so  far  as 
it  is  within  your  own  power  to  ect.  let  us 
reiterate,  wel  have  the  utmost  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  j^urself  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
spect and  aJDide  by  those  guideposts  which 
have  never  iailed  America,  the  Constitution, 
the  BUI  of  Hightfi.  our  sacred  traditions,  and 
the  advice  3f  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
country  anC  their  notable  successors;  all  of 
this.  Mr.  Prpsident,  with  your  own  disposi- 
tion to  deal  frankly  and  openly  with  us.  the 
fathers  and  mothers  cf  sons,  and  to  reflect, 
represent,  aid  sustain  our  will  in  these  seri- 
cus  mattersi  do  we  commend  most  respect- 
fully to  your  earnest  attention. 
■Very  $incerely  ycurs, 

George  Albert  Shivek. 
President,  U   S   Selerfcc-Pa^c-its  Legion. 
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Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granlcd  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RecokdI  I  include  the  follcwing  radio 
addre.ss  of  Hon.  George  A.  DcNDrRO.  Kon. 
Bartel  J.  jJcyKM.AN,  !?nd  myielf  made 
ever  radio  i.^^ation  WINX,  Washington, 
D.  C,  July!29,  1941: 

ADDP.E3S  (  F  HON.  WtLLIAM  W.  BLACXNET 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Etati:n  WINX,  it  is  my  privilege  to- 
night to  prfscnt  for  your  consideration  the 
importance  :f  the  State  cf  Michigan 'as  th3 
pioneer  Stats  In  the  educational  progress  of 
America. 

As  preside  it  of  the  Michigan  State  Society. 
I  greatly  j  ppreciate  this  courtesy.  The 
Michigan  State  Society  is  the  oldest  State 
society  in  \i*a  hington,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1162  and  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 2.C00.f:ne  Michigan  citizens,  or  former 
Michigan  cii  izens.  who  are  boosters  of  our 
great  State.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  th3 
State  of  M  cr.iean,  admitted  to  the  Union  In 
1837.  the  f^cnty-sixth  State  In  the  Union, 
with  a  pcpilation  of  five  and  one-quarter 
million.  It  bas  had  remarkable  progress  in 
var.ous  lines  .of  occupation  and  industry. 

Michigan  :an  well  be  called  the  tourist 
State  ol  the  Jnicn  becaiuse  people  frcm  every 
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State  In  the  Union  visit  our  beautiful  State, 
with  its  Great  Lakes,  with  its  more  than  5  000 
inland  lakes,  its  picturesque  scenery,  and  its 
beautiful  forests.  Michigan  is  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  States  in  the  Union  and 
its  farms  reflect  the  initiative  and  prosperity 
of  our  farmers 

Michigan  towers  8l)bve  all  of  the  States  In 
the  Union  industrially,  particularly  in  the 
manufacturing  of  automobiles  In  my  home 
city  of  Flint  is  locitcd  the  home  of  the 
Buick  and  the  home  of  the  Ch?vrolet.  and 
every  time  I  see  a  Euick  or  a  Chevrolet  car 
on  my  way  aroxind  and  through  Washington. 
I  know  those  cars  rt  fleet  the  importance  of 
our  great  State. 

As  a  former  teacher  in  my  native  State  of 
Michigan.  I  have  ahrays  been  vitally  inter- 
ested Tn  books  and  re:  ding  and  in  the  cause  of 
education,  and  I  feel  that  I  know  the  influ- 
ence that  the  reading  of  good  books  has  been 
to  the  youth  of  the  lind. 

For  many  years  it  w  as  my  ambtion  to  build 
up  a  library  that  wovld  be  well-balanced  and 
would  fit  into  one's  scheme  of  life.  After 
many  years  I  have  be'^n  successful  in  accum- 
ulating more  than  6.)00  volumes,  and  I  can 
safely  assert  that  the  Influence  of  these  books 
has  been  of  vital  Importance  to  me, 

Palmer.  In  his  Rte-t  book  on  self-cultiva- 
tion In  English,  aptly  says: 

"He  Is  unwise,  however  busv.  who  does 
not  have  his  loved  authors,  veritable  friends 
in  whom  he  may  seek  refuge  in  the  intervals 
of  work  and  by  whoc?  Influence  he  enlivens, 
refines,  enriches,  and  emboldens  his  own 
lunitrd  existence." 

And  Milton.  In  his  splendid  essay  Liberty 
of  Printing,  In  com.jiaring  men  and  books 
says: 

•'Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth, 
but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  lifeblcod  of  a 
master  spirit,  embaltned  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life."  -f 

Because  of  my  lnt?r€st  in  this  subject.  I 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  evolution  of  thf  Congressional  library 
In  this  country  has  been  very  remarkable 
Indeed. 

In  1800  Congress  appropriated  85  000  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  liVrary.  In  1814.  as  yroi 
know,  at  the  time  rf  the  British  invasion, 
the  Library,  which  wos  located  In  the  Capitol, 
was  partly  burned.  Three  thousand  volumes 
cf  that  small  library  were  destroyed. 

Shortly  after  that  our  Government  bought 
from  the  Thomas  Jefferson  estate  his  v^y 
fine  library  of  6  000  volumes  the  largest 
private  library  then  In  the  United  States. 
Again,  in  1851.  a  fire  swept  the  Library,  which 
was  still  located  in  the  Capitol.  As  a  result 
of  that  fire  only  20  0(0  volumes  out  of  55,000 
remained. 

Then  a  peculiar  thing  happened.  It  re- 
quired 13  years  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress 
In  debate.  In  dlscu^s!cn„  and  in  study  to 
convince  the  people  rf  the  Unif-d  Stares  and 
to  convince  Congress  that  a  1  brary  was  of 
■  great  public  necessity  and,  the'efore.  should 
be  properly  housed.  Finally,  pftcr  13  years 
cf  debate,  the  great  Congress  oral  Library, 
as  we  now  know  it.  v.'as  organ!;  ed. 

In  1897  the  fine  bvildlng  that  we  see  here, 
with  14  acres  cf  floor  space,  wl'h  more  cubic 
contents  than  this  entire  Cap.tol.  was  ccn- 
structed.  Now  we  In  America  can  lock  the 
British  Mxiseum  Library  In  the  face,  we  can 
look  the  E:bl:othrqvi'  National^  in  the  free, 
and  fay  that  today  America  has  the  largest 
Library  In  the  world 

I  know  of  nothing  -.hat  is  of  tnore  vital  Im- 

^  portance  to  America  than  a  fine  library  tnd 

a  fine  collection  of  bocks.    At  this  time  over 

7.7c0.000  books,  maps,  and  cha.ts  are  in  this 

great  Congressional  Library. 

In  1934  the  Cciigress' again  started  a  new 
addition,  which  gives  20  acres  more  of  floor 
fpace.  and  an  investment  of  over  $15.000000 
In  buildings  and  grtunds  alone,  arlde  from 
the  maintenance  and  cost  cf  the  books,  all 
In  the  interest  of  th.s  fine  Library. 

Originally  it  was  built  for  the  Members  of 
Congress.     New.  It  Is  called  the  great   uni- 


versity of  the  American  people.  Of  uU  things 
in  my  Government,  I  am  proud  that  tJhe  Con- 
gressional Library  exists,  not  only  jfor  the 
32,000,000  boys  and  girls  of  America;  but  for 
our  130.000.000  people,  because  each  year  over 
a  million  people  come  here  to  visit  th^  Library 
of  this  country  and  receive  an  inspiration 
for  reading  and  study  that  will  favorably 
affect  their  entire  lives. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  abound^  in  fine 
libraries,  including  the  library  at  th$  capitol 
In  Lansing,  the  splendid  library  at  tlije  Michi- 
gan University,  and  the  equally  splendild  libra- 
ries a:  the  various  colleges  and  normaj  schools 
of  my  State. 

Michigan  has  been  greatly  beneflted  by  the 
exchange  of  books  between  the  Congressional 
Library  and  our  own  libraries. 

Michigan  is  highly  conscious  of  the  value 
of  books  and  reading.  In  many  of  pur  fac- 
tories splendid  libraries  have  been  estjablisilied 
in  order  that  the  men  who  workj^  by  day 
may  have  the  advantage  of  books  ana  reading 
at  night.  [ 

I  am  greatly  Interested  In  the  edijicatlonal 
system  of  my  native  State.  Unquestionably, 
the  honor  of  leadership  in  educatioii  belongs 
to  Michigan.  To  illustrate,  let  me  Call  yuur 
attention  to  the  six  Important  educational 
dates  that  mark  the  educational  progress  of 
Michigan.  ; 

In  1817.  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan  sketched  in  detail  on  paper,  a  full 
program  of  education  from  the  -primary 
schools   to  the  universities.  j 

In  1827.  the  Legislature  of  the  Tetrltory  of 
Michigan  actually  laid  the  loundaticm  of  cur 
com.mon  schools.  I 

In  1837,  our  State  legislature,  alter  the 
admission  of  Michigan  to  the  Unioii,  crca'ed 
our  great  university  with  Its  then^our  de- 
partments— literature,  science  and  the  arts, 
law,  and  medicine.  This  was  plonder  wc-k. 
in  many  respects,  for  all  the  world.  Other 
States  had  established  fragments  Ojf  such  a 
system,  but  none  had  constructed  Jit  on  so 
profound  a  basis.  Nothing  remadned  for 
Michigan  to  do  In  education  -except  jto  elabo- 
rate the  details  and  enlarge  the  structure  of 
cur  educational  system.  ^ 

Therefore.  In  1848.  the  Legislatu^  of  the 
StAte  of  Michigan,  realizing  that  haildicapped 
children  were  not  receiving  proper  ^ucat.on 
in  our  State,  created  an  institutloft  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  an^  blind. 

In  1855.  the  Legislature  of  the;  State  of 
Michigan  organized  an  agricultural  and  in- 
dustr  al  college,  one  of  the  first  pioneering 
agricultural  colleges  In  the  United  States 

And  then,  to  cap  the  climax,  in  1870.  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michlg£^  opened 
the  doors  of  cur  university  to  wome^,  thereby 
completing  the  educational  system  bf  Michi- 
gan and  establishing  the  thorough  ^mocracy 
of  the  educational  scheme.  i 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  stand  that 
Michigan  has  taken  on  education.  Ih  my  own 
Stat*,  the  superintcndei;it  of  publif  instruc- 
tion and  the  entire  school  personnel  of  the 
State,  superintendents,  princlpalsl  and  all 
grades  of  teachers  have  demonstrated  their 
love  and  zeal  and  efficiency  for  bur  pub- 
lic-school system.  [ 

It  has  been  a  plcastire  for  me  toihave  this 
gplerdid  opportunity  of  appearinf!  on  this 
Michigan  program.  Naturally,  we  of  Michi- 
gan love  our  netlve  State.  We  ate  proud  cf 
her  educational  institutions,  we  ar(  prcud  cf 
her  industrial  factories  that  are  ^hthcut  a 
peer  in  this  ccuntry.  'we  are  proi  |d  of  her 
fertfe  farms  and.  atiove  all,  we  an  pproud  of 
cur  fine  patriotic  citizens.  ' 

I  flncerely  thank  Statlcn  WINX  for  this 
opportunity  of  saluting  our  State  ofiMlchigan. 
This  station  is  performing  a  wond, trful  edu- 
cational function  In  making  these  programs 
possible. 

ADDRESS   or   HON.    GEORGE   A.    DOljtDERO 

I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  Statlcn  WINX  here 
In  the  Capital  city  of  Washington  for  the  op- 
portunity to  p'resent  a  salute  to  fcny  native 
State  Of  Michigan  and  It  Is  appreciated. 


Michigan  can  point  to  Its  colorful  h.i'-tory, 
which  began  In  1669 — 240  years  age  7 line 
flags  have  dcimlnated  its  trackless  forest-^  u.J 
lake-bound  tiiores.  Its  more  than  1.600  n...  s 
of  coast  line  Is  longer  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Its  two  peninsulas  are  washed 
by  the  unsalted  seas — the  Great  Lakes  One 
hundred  and  four  year;  ago  It  was  accepted 
Into  the  sisterhood  of  States  aa  No  26  Its 
virgin  forests  built  the  homes  iif  the  Middle 
West.  Its  .scenic  lakes  and  natural  beauty 
remain  It  is  still  the  'land  cf  the  sky- 
blue  waters  "  Michigan  had  the  first  aen- 
cultural  college  in  the  Union  It  also  had  the 
first  State  university  in  the  Nation  and  It  wi\s 
the  first  university  ifk  admit  women. 

Today,  w:th  a  population  of  more  than 
5,000,000  people.  It  stands  in  the  forefront 
in  naiivinal  defense  and  In  its  contribution 
to  the  health,  weclth.  and  proi^jerity  of  the 
Nation.  The  products  of  its  farms  and  fac- 
tories fcre  unexcelled  They  are  the  pride 
of  a  fre?  pec  pie  and  the  wond.'r  of  the  w.irld. 
Its  gigantic  industries  constitute  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  defense. 

Mich  gan  produces  a  higher  per  cf.plta 
value  of  go  ids  for  export  than  any  other 
State  m  the  Union.  More  than  600  of  her 
industries  aie  engaged  In  foielgn  coinrr.erca 
or  export  trade,  and  they  Import  300  com- 
modities frcm  56  foreign  countries  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  products.  It  now 
produces  th<}usands  of  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
It  is  the  automobile  capital  cf  tho  world. 
In  1937  the  value  of  automobiles  shipped  for 
foreign  points  amounted  to  $350,000,000. 
Michigan  ranks  first  In  the  Nation  in  the  ex- 
port of  automobiles,  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories, canned,  fresh,  and  frozen  fiults, 
vegetables,  machinery,  totals,  chemicals  hos- 
pital supplies.  ofQce  equipment,  electric  rc- 
frigeratjrs  and  ice-making  apparatus,  stoves 
end  ranges,  iron  and  steel  procurts.  hardware, 
and  pressed-metal  products.  One  dollar  out 
of  even,-  seve  n  expended  for  v  ages  and  retail 
trade  In  Michigan  has  its  ougin  in  foreign 
trade.  ^ 

The  State  stands  fourth  by  customs  dis- 
tricts in  the  value  of  its  exports  In  1939 
it  amounted  to  »245.000,OoO  Michigan  is 
surpassfKl  only  by  New  York,  Qalveston  at.d 
New  Orleans  In  this  respect. 

The  State  is  situatc-d  in  tha  heart  of  the 
Great  J.akes  These  unsaltetl  fecas  represent 
one-third  of  the  fresh  water  -of  the  e  irth. 
They  are  located  In  th?  int<'rior  of  the  North 
Amerlc-in  Continent.  On  the  Ureast  of  these 
inland  seas  is  carried  nearly  ane-quart(  r  of 
the  wr.ter-borne  commerce  ojf  the  United 
State*,  which  exc-eds  all  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  our  Nation.  These  mighty  Inland 
coeans  have  but  one  outlet  tcl  the  sea — the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  th^  Jcey  to  a  land- 
locked empire  inhabited  by  <0»do.000  people 
who  are  now  dented  free  access  to  the  seven 
seas  and  the  ports  of  the  world!  Michigan  Is 
in  the  center  of  this  empire. 

It  is  one  of  its  17  States  bf  the  A^iddlo 
West  which  needs  low-ccst  vatjer  transporta- 
tion fcr  its  raw  materials  ar  d  |manufac:ured 
products — the  pre  ducts  of  its  farms  and  fac- 
tories. Thl5  potential  Icw-cckt  trr.r.cpcrta- 
tlon  by  water  has  been  prov  d«d  by  a  g?ner- 
ous  Provlderce,  n. mely,  thro -gp  the  St.  Law- 
rence Klver— the  only  outlet  ai^d  water  high- 
way to  the  ocears  from  the  (Jreat  Lakes — a 
distan  e  of  more  than  2.000  mies.  It  is  now 
completed  with  I'-.e  exception  cf  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  Intrmatlonnl  P.tplds  bct~ccn 
Canada  and  the  United  StatesJ  The  two  na- 
tions have  itgned  an  agreement  to  remove 
the  la".t  baiTicr  so  Mid'-vcsf  ocmmcrce  may 
move  economically  and  unvi  x*d  to  the  seas. 
Incidental  to  Its  e^nstrucUon  3.200.000  l.orse- 
pc— cr  of  eL:trlc  fncrgy  can  bi  prodoccd  It 
13  there  now  going  to  wustAl  That  power 
v.ould  be  Invaluable  to  our  national  dcfpi.se 
If  it  were  now  a^-allable.  It  is  the  only  proj- 
ect tn  this  country  corpparable'with  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  No  one  In  this  dty  and  genera- 
tion even  dcubts  the  wisdrjm  ard  foresight  of 
this  Government  in  uniting  the  AUant;c  and 
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»t-:  .(1  L  1. '■!/'•_;  •  ,  :  -  n  :.  ' 
Great  LaJt"s-St.  Lawrence  s*nw!iy  >*  i.n  > 
ai.  !.'^— the  greaurst  project  en  the  N'nih 
Ar  rrinin  C<:nlU!cnt— the  master  project  -f 
our  anf  Il«  intifmaTionf.!  cii^ractor  c!.;.!- 
)<'t;g<  s  thf  world  Thif  wattn»ay  i-  tl,  re 
Waiting  the  iinji  nullv  of  nia;i  '  c«  ii.;  !• 't  it 
and  ccn\crl  it  to  his  ute.  Ii>  (■.;-■  t..  i!:e 
UnitPd  Stages,  after  exliaiistlve  study  by  the 
Army  cnemeers.  is  estimuL<>d  at  le.'-s  than 
♦AiO.iXXJ.O  O  This  IS  less  than  the  ccst  of 
ti'.:i-('  t  i'l  il.i;  T:.r  power  ftaiure  of  the 
p:(/fi  »,.u  c  •  ri.r.'  ,-t:irte  millicn  and 
will  pi*y  lor  iirielf  I  lit-  er.iire  w  ite  can  be 
C<  n.'  'f  'id  in  4  :  tars 

\«. ;  ■  V.  this  *>iaway  Is  cf^mpleted.  part  of 
t!..  '  J  :it(>  naMefc  of  the  Uiujred  States  niny 
l>  Ui  1'  m  the  Great  Lakes.  f»  thoijsaiid 
I-  ■  iiiiard— a  vital  asfCt  for  national  de- 
1-  .  U  the  45  shipyiirds  C^O  cm  thf  Amerl- 
krtii  ^.de  Slid  16  on  the  Canadliui  side  of 
the  Great  Lakes)  w(  re  Jinw  availnMe  th  y 
would  prove  a  treniendouv  i  t  r  ;:i  cnir 
pr'.ernm  of  national  def-nsc.  0:.ly  smr-ll 
Kh2p5  drawins;  leas  than  14  feet  of  water  ci'.M 
be  constructed  m  them  for  ccvan  service 
Btrause  cf  the  land-locked,  reytnctrd  depth 
of  the  cajials  in  the  St.  Lawrence  H  '■•  r, 
lar>»er  Bhlps  cannot  reach  tht   pea. 

Build  tins  yeaway  and  we  will  provide  Pn- 
Inlai'.d  waterway  f  t  larije  ocean-poinu  ves- 
sels and  accommodate  more  than  75  perccrit 
of  the  shipt-  cf  the  world.  Its  ccst  Is  racdcr- 
n:.  when  compared  with  other  Oovernme'it 
j-n  :>flinc.  It  will  pay  fr.r  it  f  v.-.a:.:  tlm'<« 
li.  ivlnps  to  the  people.  !•  v,  i  create  a 
!!•  V  rrontlcr  It  will  per^e  to  stabilize  manv 
Uuij<  rtant  Industries  In  their  present  mid- 
western  locations,  anchor  them  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rnllroads  a'  -  <  !i  .  .  the  iitiliti'^p 
which  will  be  suppl:ed  •?  .  :i  L'ltM-rr  pow«  r 
f.icilities  and  for  the  benciit  ol  all  other 
ptiblic  corvenh  :icis  whicli  thtl'.e  in  pro.'i- 
peroiis  communities. 

"There  are  three  things  wi,.ch  n-.i.'i.c  a 
natl(^n  jai'it  and  powerful — a  fertile  soil. 
bu.'^y  workiihops.  and  easy  r..n'«'v;n  e  fi  r 
men   and  ijoods  frnm  place  t>    viae 

The  busy  wcrks-h^ps  of  M  li'.  ,.1;.  J'.e  :-  ■*• 
producing  the  imnl';. ;»■:;;.  t  ;..:•  :  :  !  c'c- 
feiii.e  to  preserve  '^le  H'  f  uijli  o:  •  he  Lnited 
States. 


ADURESS  OF  H    N     i^prrt     '     '    vt:  M  '  V 

N!'.chlgan  one  i,.I  ilu-  (.iwi^iai.Uii.i^  States 
ct  ■],(•  Unlcn.  is  blessed  with  a  g: eater  com- 
li;:.-.':cn  of  natural  and  man-made  facilities 
f  ■  vieLitmg  hunian  happine^s  than  anv  ccra- 
p;::  '.lie  area  In  the  world.  Some  State  n-Liy 
^..;p,^-s  btr  In  lndustr.es.  others  In  aiTriciil- 
ture.  etc  ,  but  In  her  combination  of  Indus- 
trial, agricultural,  educational,  raining,  recie- 
Btloiuil.  and  other  facilities  she  is  unsurpassed 
and  stands  ;n  a  class  by  herself 

Conjistini^  of  two  penuisul<i.-<.  \\.:i:  a  >hi,re 
l^ie        1  624  miks.  more  than  au>  otl:er  State 
n    Uie    Unlcn.   Michigan   could   ojcist    as   an- 
Isola'.ed  empire  while  her  people  enjoyed  all 
tl^e  re.i&onable  comforts  and  luxuries  cf  life. 

N  iwitlistanding  her  latitude,  the  large 
frcsn-water  lakts  lapsing  her  l.COO  nUIes  cf 
Fhcre  line  moderate  the  climate,  giving  Mich- 
li- i;-.  louker  growing  seasons  t'.-:;.:.  .:.;,  i  f  the 
iff.T  NiTth  Central  Slates. 

A.-  ..  ri  M.;-  M.whigan  stands  out  in  the  pro- 
duct.^ii  01'  q..;...  y  sceri.^  cf  all  li:n;ls.  M.ch- 
l^an  seed  po....  <  ^e  -o:.t  ;,  P^  :\i,>\\:  ,...a, 
l:.J...i:..i    1:;.!.  0...1     Ne.i.    Y;:li.  a;id  i  tiuT 

$-■■... '.e,--  -1  '..'.'.  ut..i.^-<.  M.th;-.  ,;.  ^  cLinjte  and 
t-cU  ci.  :u;.;  .V  ;.-  p;o.;ui.e  ^h  ; .it  c-  . :  h.  ,l;-pro- 
duc;::^  jx  ".e^t.ai.tv  Stciuus  ^:  M.thlgau 
{■r.ti.j.-e  V.iix.  stt.d  to  t(ii;..!  ti..a  cv-i'au  in 
I.-t  .'.iid  I:;<  Ciiery  is  uhcx^ei:.  d.  a;.il  Kal.i- 
r...i.'i,  t ,  ii>  '.I'.e  c"t.trry  d'y.  k-  i.tir.  u.>  ;;.i\  ti^l".- 
t  t-t  the  ui  : ; J 

M-Lli^^dii  .-  v.t'.ier  cr,  p~  are  iia\ .  >.\  r:;,  wheat, 
oato,   beai.a.   aUjjar    bit.  US,    INC.    b..;ley.    butic- 


whrat  'Ct,!  r  -.hrt-rr  •  :,  - ;  r'icumbcrs.  and 
•  •):'.■  ves-r- 'a'-.I- s  1'.-  fr'.r  pe.tches,  cherries, 
.ini;''-  ii-w^.f-  piiin.-i  pears,  and  berries  grow 
::.  -  i{X'rctbt'.:.'lan<  " 

Michigan  '.'^  r"  l-;  \r.  natural  resources.  It 
raoks  first  In  <:air  'econd  in  iron  and  gyp«aim 
.ind  evpMmi  prcductp.  third  in  copper,  lime- 
stone, and  cement,  fifth  n  sand  and  gravel, 
e;v;hih  in  petrolei  m,  as  well  as  general  min- 
eral prodtict.s  I  wish  I  cculd  go  Into  detail 
and  tell  ycu  about  the  richest  belt  of  rcclt- 
producing  copper,  the  great^t  deposit  of  sur- 
race  iron  ore.  the  largest  limestone  qmrries. 
the  thousands  of  oil  and  gns  wells  but  time 
fcrbid,-- 

I  would  hk'  f  ''".  yoti  about  Michigan's 
industries,  abcut  Detroit,  Lansing.  Flint,  and 
Frnti.  c.  \vo:!d-fanied  for  '.hi  manufacture  of 
automobil'.-  Grand  Rap.ds.  m.y  home  city, 
the  furniture  capital  cf  'he  world  Midland 
with  the  world's  largest  chemical  plgnt.  Bat- 
tle Creek,  whn^e  breakfaf-t  fo.  ds  are  knov.n 
everywhere,  Kalamnzoo  with  the  largest  b<"ck- 
jj  [.er  factory.  I  ccu'd  dAeil  cu  our  Indus- 
tries manufacturing  lumber, idrug*.  beet  sugar, 
clothing,  machinery,  r'pfrlgerators.  flcur, 
leather  goods,  dairy  prcxiucts.  furs,  cant^.ed 
goods,  flfhing  tackle,  etc..  but  I  must  save  a 
few  moments  for  Michigftn's  scenic  beauties 
and  recreational  facilities 

Michigan's  sous  and  daughters  have  raised 
her  to  a  state  of  eminence  in  these  fields  cf 
enterprise,  but  they  have  been  enabled  to  do 
so  largely  because  Michigan  offers  recreational 
facilities  which  rtilly  recreate,  the  enjoyment 
cf  which  has  enabled  her  citlssens  to  raise  the 
trip  hammer  cf  work  and  increased  the  force 
of  their  blows  for  human  progret-s. 

Scenic  beauties  in  Michipan  are  unsur- 
pas.^cd  MiCkinac  Island  Island  Royal,  and 
."•miiar  btauty  spot.s;  the  Manistee,  Michigan. 
Au  Sni3le,  St  M  tiys.  and  oHier  rivers,  together 
with  ever  5.000  inland  lakes,  and  thou.^ands 
cf  ucre*i  of  forest  and  cut-over  lands  provicie 
outstanding  opportunity  for  reinvtgcrating 
tired  minds  and  bodies  with  new  energies. 
There  ar'  ::  ■  ::  .ard  ft' her.es  to  ccmpare  with 
those  ot  M.i  hH.:an.  Small  game  is  abundant, 
and  a  million  deer  together  with  bear  ream 
the  cut -over  lands  itivitlng  an  annual  trek  of 
300.0CO  hunters  whose  50.000  kill  does  not 
dimini.^h  "he     tipply. 

Nut  ciii'.  Michisrander.':  enjoy  this  play- 
ground but  hundred.-  of  ihoa^ancLs  from  other 
States  take  advantage  of  this  hearth-restoring 
element  in  Michigan's  make-up.  The  recrea- 
tional industry  is  r^-^-  ranked  as  the  second 
larg^t  In  the  S  <;t\  bein?  exceeded  only  by 
manufacturing.  More  thin  60  State  p.arks, 
half  of  them  .n  lakes  and  stream.-,  offer  facjd- 
tlies  'r  visitors  and  tourists.  Michigan  is 
dcme  n'.l  -h:  can  tr  promote  and  foster  this 
recreatln.E^  a^'t  rii  y  (er  <nl  wl.  r.  ,  -.vish  to 
c,cme . 

So  when  ycu  plan  your  vacation  ccme  to 
Mic!i!j.in;  s:,e  welcomes  y<3U. 


Eternal  Vigi'aace 


EXTENSION  OF   RZM.\RK3 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

01   rr.N  NSTiA  \N":.\ 
IN   IIIE   HOl.-iF  Of    RErKZ.SEls  TAIiv  tS 


Thui-:>dup.  Juii,  31.  l-i41 


Mr.  DITTER  Mr,  ?i>aker  censcr- 
sl^.p  lias  alwa', s  txen  a  controversial  sub- 
ject.    It  has  become  mzie  so  a.b  the  in- 


ternational situation  ha.s  become  more 
compli  atad.  Threats  of  a  clamp  down 
on  news  fiave  been  sensed  for  a  long 
tinie  by  t^ose  identified  with  th j  press 
and  the  iadio.  Vigorous  denials  have 
been  madi  in  the  past  by  Government 
officials  cf  any  Intention  to  censer. 
Despite  thie  denials,  protests  have  been 
heard  en  ^11  sides  against  moves  which 
have  seemfed  to  Indicate  that  some  type 
of  news  siipervision  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable io  certain  men  close  to  the 
White  Hotse.  Arbitrary  rulings  by  ad- 
ministrative bodies  and  the  rabid  railing 
of  seme  Cabinet  members  who  resent 
criticism  lave  contributed  in  no  small 
-  degree  to   he  controversy. 

The  battle  flared  up  again  when  the 
first  suppl .'mental  appropriation  bill  for 
the  preset  t  fiscal  year  was  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  that 
time  it  wa;  discovered  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment, lad  made  a  request  for  an  ap- 
piopriatic  i  of  almost  $800,000  for  the 
esiablishn  ent  of  offices  in  18  different 
places  foi  a  national  cable  qensor^hip. 
According  to  reprp.-^entativcs  of  the  Navy, 
the  unlim  tod  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  nade  the  proposal  necessary. 

An  examination  of  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Approprjations  Committee 
disclosed  hat  the  project  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  even  though  no 
authoriza(!on  was  ?t  hand  under  exist- 
ing law.  When  pressed  for  further  in- 
formation the  representative  of  the 
Navy  who  attempted  to  justify  the  ap- 
propriatioi  admitted  that  an  authoriza- 
tion was  r  ecessary  before  the  appropria- 
tion could  be  made. 

The  ir:  egularity  of  the  procedure 
which  wa!  attempted — to  a.:k  for  funds 
before  a  proposed  activity  -was  author- 
iiied — wasi  in  itsalf,  subject  to  severe 
criticism.  1  The  door  would  be  opened 
wide  to  possible  abuses  of  all  kind  were 
Federal  funds  made  available  without 
aufhorizaiion.  Too  much  has  already 
been  donq  in  thLs  direction  by  the  issu- 
ance of  bfenk  check.s  and  the  delegation 
of  extraorjdinary  authority  for  thc.r  u.se. 
With  the  I  demands  being  made  as  they 
are  for  stupendous  sum.s  for  the  defense 
program,  the  bars  should  certainly  not  be 
lowered.  JPo  resort  to  a  practice  of  this 
kind  in  siich  an  important  and  highly 
controversial  field  as  censorship  was 
surely  an  {ill-advised  move  to  make.  To 
say  the  legist,  it  did  nothing  to  allay  the 
suspicionsi of  those  who  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  arbitrary  authority.        • 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  cable  cen- 
sorship i^  a  necessity  in  time  of  war. 
Naval  officials,  who  should  know,  have 
stated  ca<)les  were  censored  during  the 
last  Worl4  War.  but  that  the  censorship 
did  not  stbrt  until  after  we  had  entered 
the  war. 

But  the  Congress  has  not  declared  war. 
And  until  it  does  some  rights,  long  rec- 
cgni^ed  ais  fundamental  to  free  men, 
shoiild  be  regarded  as  secure  against  the 
possible  itivasion  of  emergency  powers. 
Among  thrsc  rights,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedtm  of  speech  are  basic.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  always  has  been  the  price 
of  liberty.  It  continues  to  be  tlie  price 
wiiich  mu£t  be  paid  today. 
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The  Defense  of  America 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  OF 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  McLAUGHLlN 

or  NI3RASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  31.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HARRY  B  FLEHARTY, 
SPECIAL  ASoISTANT  TO  THE  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr.  Mclaughlin.  Mr.  speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Fleharty,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  over  radio  sta- 
tion WWDC  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on  July  27. 
1941: 

Membars  '4  the  WWDC  radio  family. 
those  whose  duty  it  Is  to  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  America  today,  are  rightfully 
seriously  and  earnestly  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  national  defense.  Our  Presi- 
dent, our  CongrtbS,  our  military  command- 
ers did  not  create  the  emergency,  making  it 
necessary  that  preparation  for  warfare  take 
precedence  over  our  personal  plans  In  busi- 
ness, professional  life,  educational  attain- 
ment, and  home  life.  They  did  not  create 
the  emergency,  uhl>'h  makes  it  necessary 
that  our  dreams,  ambitions,  and  longings  be 
eacrificed.  and  our  ability,  time,  and  energy 
be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  fighting  ma- 
chine, cap-ible  of  overcoming  the  attack  of 
the  most  cfScient  war  machine  the  pages  of 
history  have  recorded. 

People  who  live  In  a  city  may  have  been 
negligent  about  preparing  about  safety  from 
forest    fires,    but    they    do    not    set    the    flres 
'    Which  make  absolutely  imperative  every  pos- 
sible   preparation    to    suppress    the    deadly 
flames  thar  menace  tvery  activity  of  life  and 
even  life  it.self.     I  wonder  if  we  realize  the 
completeness  of  the  analogy      I  know  what 
It  is  to  plow  furrows  in  an  attempt  to  save  a 
homestead  from  the  hungry  flames  of  a  rag- 
ing prairie  fire.    I  know  what  it  is  to  watch 
the  devouring  flames  of  a  forest  fire  eat  their 
way  relentlessly  toward  the  heart  of  the  city. 
I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  summon  every  pos- 
sible   energy    of    eve-y    person,    at    whatever 
sacrifice,   to  check   the  progress   of   thq   fire 
and  save  the  homes  and  lives  of  the  com- 
munity.    Thq  danger  Is  so  obvious  and  so 
appalling  that  opportunity  Is  all  that  Is  re- 
quired to  command  !,ll  the  ability  and  energy 
of  every  Individual   in  defense  of  the  com- 
munity' from    the    devastating    flames      In 
the  quiet  of  my  home  I  have  asked  myself, 
as  I   am   now  asking:  you.  'Ts  our  situation 
as  a  nation  in  any  real  sense  analogous  to 
the    homestead    or    the    city    threatened    by 
fire?     Is  our  danger  as  great  and  as  Immi- 
nent?" 

America  has  lived  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  with  the  Axis  Powers  functioning  as 
strong  and  active  na  ions.  Why  are  they  any 
greater  menace  to  America  and  the  American 
way  of  life  in  1941  tlian  in  1925  or  1895?  Of 
cotjrse.  the  answer  1?  obvious.  In  1941.  the 
Axis  Powers  arc  at  war  to  force  all  of  Europe. 
Africa,  and  Asia  to  adopt  their  way  of  life. 
Success  in  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia  would 
either  accomplish  or  make  necessary  the 
conquest  of  the  AmiTlcas. 

Post  mortems  are  often  unpleasant,  but 
thev  are  sometimes  profitable.  It  may  pay 
to  turn  back  to  the  close  of  the  first  World 
War  and  review  the  dreams  of  those  who 


saw  a  possibility  of  a  world  brptherhood 
arising  from  the  ruins,  and  who  feaw  their 
visions  blacked  out  by  tidal  wavis  of  na- 
tionalism. I  am  sure  it  will  profit  is  to  turn 
the  pages  of  history  back  still  fajrther  and 
trace  the  philosophies  that  have  ahjandoned 
the  leadership  of  scholars  and  enroled  under 
the  leadership  of  military  chieftain|i,  and  now 
are  arrayed  in  battle  line. 

What  are  the  irreconcilable  differences  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  Hitler,  irhich  will 
rule  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  if  the  Axis 
Powers  conquer  Great  Britain  ard  Russi.i. 
and  the  philosophy  of  America?  l)f  cours.'. 
we  realize  that  when  we  adopted  a;  the  creed 
of  America.  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  etjual,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  amonr  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happines.s" 
that  we  wrote  the  obituary  of  thp  political 
concept  known  as  the  divine  rlgh|  of  kings, 
but  I  think  we  little  realize  thit  modern 
despots  have  substituted  for  the  d  ivine  right 
of  kings  the  theory  that  the  whole  duty  of 
man  Is  obedience  to  a  supreme  rijcial  state. 
Tne  doctrine  that  all  men  a  *e  created 
equal,  net  in  mentality,  not  in  ph;!sical  pow- 
ers, but  equally  endowed  by  thjjr  Creator 
with  the  inalienable  right  to  life.  1  berty.  and 
pursuit  cf  happiness,  is  an  eternal  denial  of 
raciril  superiority  and  an  incentivr  to  broth- 
erhcDd;  a  cliallenge  no  national  arrogance 
and  an  Imptilse  toward  world  uiiity  Tlie 
creed  of  America  exalted  Individualism,  by 
Its  recognition  of  each  person  as  ia  child  of 
a  universal  Father,  who  Ijequeathled  to  each 
child  equality  In  inalienable  rlgfets.  That 
creed  established  the  supremacy  ol  man  over 
government  by  the  declaration  tli^t  govern- 
ment was  instituted  to  secure  tljiose  rights 
and  that  government  derived  Its  Just  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.;.  The  ship 
of  state  was  created  for  the  cretr,  not  the 
crew  for  the  ship.  j. 

This  creed  ol  America  Is  the  sotfl  of  Amer- 
ica The  48  States  may  comprise  her  phys- 
ical body,  but  the  soul  of  America  is  that 
self-evident  truth  expressed  in  tVe  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  This  creed  ,bf  America 
Is,  and  of  necessity  must  be  eternally  at  war 
with  the  philosopiiy  that  the  supreme  good 
Is  force.  This  dogma  cf  the  Axil  Powers  Is 
as  ancient  as  the  story  of  Eden  with  the 
tragedy  which  blasted  the  peace  of  the  Garden 
when  the  eldest  son  of  Adam,  on;  the  theory 
that  might  makes  right,  slew  Ijiis  younger 
brother  and  then  sought  to  shake  off  re- 
sponsibility by  the  old  query  •'Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  '■ 

The  12th  day  of  February  1809  contributed 
more  generously  than  other  days;  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  philosophies  betiween  which 
you  and  I  are  compelled  to  choosfe.  On  that 
day  two  boys  were  born  One  In  a  log  cabin 
In  the  clay  hills  of  Kentucky  One  in  a 
home  of  palatial  dignity  In  Shrewsbury. 
England.  The  parents  of  one  boy  named  him 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  parents  <iif  the  other 
body  named  his  Charles  Darwin. 1  Separated 
In  b  rth  as  they  were  by  the  wid|ness  of  the 
seas;  separated  in  opportunity  ajj  they  were 
by  the  absolute  extremes  which  fnarked  the 
floorless  cabin,  the  poverty-stricken  environ- 
ment, the  association  with  watit  and  Ig- 
norance of  Abraham  Lincoln  an4^  the  aristo- 
crat.c  home,  the  schools  and  ;;colleges  of 
Shrewsbury.  Edenburgh.  and  Cai^bridge,  the 
Intimacy  with  wealth  and  cultsre  afforded 
Charles  Darwin,  they  were  even  tnore  widely 
separated  In  their  philosophies  of  life. 

In  1859  Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  his 
philosophy  of  life  by  assuming  the  leadership 
of  an  effort  to  prevent  America  l^om  becom- 
ing false  to  her  creed  In  a  6p)eech  that  year 
Lincoln  said:  'The  people  of  America,  by 
their  representatives  in  Old  Independence 
Hall,  said  to  the  whole  race  of  mian,  we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident.  <hat  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are)iendowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  rights  are  life| liberty,  and 


the  pursuit  of   happiness '     Tills   was   their 
majeitic   interpretation   of   the  economy   of 
the    universe.      They    grasped   not    only    the - 
whole   rights  of   men   then   Inlng,   but   they 
reached  forwird  and  seized  updn  the  farthest 
posterity.     They    erected   a    be  icon    to   gulcle 
their  children  and  their  childrms  children  " 
In  1B59  Charles  Darwin  gav<    to  the  world 
his  Origin  of  Species,  upon   4hich   Spencer 
and  the  expcnents  of  German  fciulttir  found- 
ed their  version  of  the  survlva)  of  the  fittest 
and   applied   that    which   Darvjm    applied   to 
physical  form  and  characteristics,  to  Ufc  as  a 
whole.    Darv.-in  did  not  suggest  the  svibstltu- 
tion  of  a  mdecule  for  a  Maker,    He  did  not 
intimate    that    moral    values    were    mythical 
and  power  alone  worthy  of  consideration.    He 
did   net  su;:gcst  dispensing  w^th   the   nmral 
universe.    Dirwin  emphaslzedi  the  theory  of 
progressive  development  as  a  method,  not  as 
a  cat«>e.     But  the   theory   of  tihc  survival   of 
the  fittest  w;is  seized  upon  by  bermanic  kul- 
tur  and  matte  the  vehicle  fori  on  attempted     ' 
black-cut    of    everything    but    materialistic 
force.    The  conclusion  they  reiched  was  that 
the  only  right  is  might.    Thai  everything  lA 
life  is.  and  by  right  should  bi,  the  property 
of  that  indhldual  or  nation  \Mho  can  take  It 
and  keep  it.    That  mercy,  symjiathy.  compas- 
sion, love,  are  weaknesses  to  !be  relentlessly 
stamped  out.     That  the  gent|e.  the  sympa- 
thetic, the  affectionate  must  ie  ruled  by  the 
strong,  the  brutal,  the  pitile^.     Tliat  man 
must  be  subject  to  the  law  qf  the  Jungle — 
must  be  ruled  by  the  law  of  the  tooth,  the 
claw,  and  the  fang. 

That  Is  th?  philosophy  of  llf^  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers present  to  the  world  t(>day.  Talk  of 
equality  of  rights — it  Is  a  weaklings  dream. 
There  Is  no  right  but  might.  If  any  nation 
has  what  an  Axis  Power  wantt.  It  mu.st  pre- 
pare to  defend  It  or  abandon;  It  to  the  Axis 
Power. 

The  weakness  of  the  Germa^  version  ol  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  lies  in  l|ts  definition  of 
"the  fittest."  Who  are  the  fitllest?  In  one  of 
his  poems.  W.  W.  Story  says; 

"Speak  history  who  are  life's  (victors 
Unfurl  tliy  long  annals  aild  say. 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  tiie 
victors 
Who  won  the  success  of  a  flay? 

"The  martyrs  or  Nero — the  Spartans  . 
Who  fell  at  Thermopylae'^  tryst 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes,  his  judges  or 
Socrates, 
Pilate  or  Christ?" 

Who  are  the  fittest?  The  John  L.  SulU- 
vans,  the  Corbctis,  the  Joe  Louise?,  or  the 
Florence  Nightingales,  the  Abraham  Lin- 
colns,  the  Mahatma  Ghandas.  Who  are  the 
fittest?  The  businessmen  dt  the  bar.dits? 
The  gardeners  In  their  gardens  or  the  gang- 
sters in  thdr  hide-outs?  Who  are  fittest?  , 
Artists  or  Amazons?  Preachtrs  or  plu:ider- 
ers?     Music. ans   or   murderers? 

What  is  the  fittest?  Egotism,  vanity, 
cruelty,  malignity,  ruthlessr.ess.  hate,  brute 
force — or  modesty,  unselflshiless,  pity,  help- 
fulness,   klrdncss.    brotherhocd.    Icvc? 

I  am  will  ng  to  accept  the  doctrine  cf  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  bu»  I  cannot  arcept 
a  deflnltlcr.  of  the  fittest  that  vrlU  drive 
justice  from  the  purposes  of  men,  service 
from  the  lives  of  men,  peace  from  the 
spirits  of  men,  laughter  from  the  lips  of 
childhood,  and  love  froni  t^e  hearts  of 
humaaklnd 

The  choice  1  am  compelled  to  maKe  to- 
night. Is  tte  choice  Pilate  gave  his  people. 
Who  shall  we  loose  upon  America,  upon 
the  world,  upon  the  future  of  the  race  of 
men— Jesus  or  Barrabas?  brotherhood  or 
barbarism? 

So  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  rr.y  fr.f :.ds. 
that  all  I  have  ever  regarded  as  of  real  and 
lasting  value  is  at  stake  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  jihilosophy  that  force  Is  the  only 
thing  divine,  that  we  are  products  cf  force 
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MKl  that  Wf  lxa>me  lilte  cur  Cre  itor  only  as' 
We  become  incarnate  force  And  the  philcso- 
phy  that  we  are  creatures  of  l<r. e — that  God 
is  love  and  ihut  each  of  lu  as  a  child  or  Gcd 
can  beccme  UJce  cur  Creator  only  as  we  be- 
ccme  \i\e  inc.irnfiU? 

I  am  br^innlng  to  understand  that  the 
creed  cif  America  must  be  my  personal  cretdj 
That  before  America  can  be  American,  li 
must  become  Amerldin — you  must  becrme 
Amfrlcan  Nelihi^r  Creek  nor  Jew.  fcoi.di 
nor  free,  but  of  one  hroihcihiX)d  one  faniily.| 
It  Is  not  ea>y.  I  am  a  bundle  of  preuclicesJ 
a  creature  of  lntoler,'nce  But  prejudice'] 
tntcle.nnce,  belong  to  the  dlaclples  of  forcel 
not  to  the  apostles  of  love  i 

Amerlcii  has  declared  that  every  man  Isf. 
endow,  d  by  hs  Cre-^trr  with  the  ripht  to' 
life.  llb«-rtv,  ond  the  pursuit  of  happiness,- 
wh.ch  car.not  be  taken  from  him  by  force  or! 
withrut  Ills  consent  Rights  wh  ch  are  in-^ 
ahennble  We  have  bu:lded  a  citizenship  of 
miKlcns  cf  Jews  whom  we  ha%e  taught  that' 
dr^-trine.  We  hnvc  bullded  a  citizenship  of 
millions  of  N'^prces  and  Chines?  and  Japanese 
and  Indian''  to  whom  we  have  UiUght  thafe 
dortrir.".  If  we  do  not  believe  it  wo  h:ive 
builded  a  Frankenstein  thut  will  at  least  Le 
A  f:'ctor  in  our  destruction  Either  we  must 
find  room  in  our  henr^«  f  r  the  Negro,  the 
Jew,  the  Japanese,  th  f  ii;.icse,  and  every 
other  race,  or  w.  d.  i; ,  -.v  luiu!,. mental  doc- 
trine cf  Amcr,f  i  l>:.  i  ,.:t  fit  Hitlerites  m 
masquerade  We  n-j'  ct  tl'.e  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity, the  creed  rf  America,  the  brcthrrhcod  of 
the  Galilean,  the  fathcrh.iod  of  Gcd. 

Defense  cf  America,  therefore,  must  beglii 
within  me — with.n  you  It  must  be  an  open- 
ing.of  the  windows  of  the  soul  to  the  sun- 
ehlne  of  unlveisHl  brotiierhood.  It  mu.'?t  a.- 
clude  driving  the  bats  of  prejudu^e  and  iri'.dl-, 
rrnr.re   from    the   temple   of  each    in.!i-  iciual 

V.  r.h  fill  Aiiirriran  people  freed  from  p'Cju- 
dice    and    Intolerance,    an    American    people.^ 
anim.iTrd  by  un«e!flKhne«?s,  motivated  by  love.' 
wo  would  ha\e  a  force  as  trre'=t?t:b'.e  as   the 
flight  of  time.      We   »ou:d   huve  a  national' 
life  so  potential   for    s»rvice   to  the  race  of 
mankind   that   it   wou d    !<■   \*   nhy  of   any 
and  every  sacrifice  nqu^r.Al   t,.  make  it  fully 
effective    in   the   life   of   humanity. 

I  do   not    knew    the    ansv»ers   to   the   prcb-i 
lems   that   we    Americans   confront    tonight, 
but    I    do   know    how    one    great    Amerlccci' 
sout^ht    tlie    solution    to    problems    equally 
grave 

Abraham  Lincoln,  charged  with  th>-'  pr^sor- 
VAtioii  of  the  Union,  bowed  bonea'h  the 
«•■  .  t  of  years  of  blootly  wariue.  ^aiU; 
■  M  ;  .  times  I  am  driven  t-o  my  knec£  be- 
c.iii.xf  I  have  no  other  place  to  go."  After 
all,  what  a  human  experience  that  wi.s;, 
Margaret  Munlngue  told  in  Harpers  of  her, 
liitle  giundduughiir  who  tcid  n:any  bed- 
time stones  of  tbe  adventures  of  a  bird, 
sheep,  bear,  or  an  elephant,  and  who  nlwaya 
concluded  the  adveir.uie  with  the  phra>a  • 
"an  nen  him  went  home  to  hims  muvvtr." 
If  someone  else  lold  the  story  and  left  the 
hero  at  large,  the  little  one  would  inquire, 
"An  nen  dicln't  him  go  heme  to  hi:ns  muv- 
Ter?" 

The  prudical  m  the  N\w  Tertament  who 
fell  inni  hdpp.;.uss  to  hcmeles^sncss.  from 
abundance  to  hunger,  said;  "I  will  an^o 
arvd  go  to  my  father."  The  Shepl.e.-i  Kir.g, 
when  his  burdoud  seemed  great' r  ;..,:!  he" 
could  bear,  siiid.  •'I  will  lift  mine  eyes  to  the 
hills  Whmce  ccmeth  my  strength  "  '  All  akin 
to  the  experionce  i  .'  L.i:,.^\v.  \\:.er.  :.:  -...,:, 
"I  w;i.-=  driven  tc  n;;,  k:i<6  ti<....,-e  I 
t  ; . .  V  r   ^  .  .i  V  ('    '  i.^   ■.' ,. 

I  li..   !,.  :    kii. 
lerr.-     ! 


1.0 


•.:■    I 
Xr.    n;vi\  ■■('.• 

h.ii,-     Nk  hf  T'.t'f 

to  l.s  ::■  Am 
h..:u  L.;  ...:. 
BLp.-i  .u  r.  to 
l.e   -.^ 


Uu'    rtn&Wf-rs    to    cur    pri  .1- 

k:      V   that    the    path   "hct.ie 

b..ck    to    ir.y   f.rhtT       ''.c    tl:  ^ 

c -inerh   ni\    jUt^i.»;Th   '    is   .r^iii 

■  ;--i   :v  ;  .glK  a-  .f  'a.;^  t      Arr.i- 

.i:'..,i    I    I,  t  i    c^.  L.-.n    -.he      u:.  ~: 

..e  .-..:.*•    :.a'.cr.rt;   uii.ii^e    w.li 
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Joint  Income-Ta.x  Returns 


FXTFV'-IC'N   CF   PFM\FK.S 


HON.  VAflCE  PLAUCHE 

;.N  :h:;  riousE  or  rrTRESZXTATiVES 


Tfiur&day.  July  31.  1941 

Ml.  PLAUCHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
from  a  State  that  has  al'.vays  recognized 
community  rights  and  community  es- 
tatp.v  T  a-  delighted  that  the  House  will 
be  p»  :n.;  r,  d,  under  the  rule  adopted  yes- 
terday, to  con.sider  an  amendment  strik- 
incT  frnn  ♦ho  revonue  bill  section  111. 
which  rr..il:'-.-  mandatcry  joint  income- 
tax  roturn.s  by  h'^.^band  and  wife. 

More  impojian'.  as  far  as  I  am  per- 
.sonally  concerned,  than  any  other  argu- 
ment presented  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  i.";  'he  effect  upon  the  marital 
state  that  that  particular  provision  of 
thf'  bill  will  have  if  it  :s  enacted  into  law. 

I  cannot  express  my  personal  views  on 
this  subject  bettor  than  to  insert  as  a 
part  of  n-.v  icmaiks  a  Iftter  received 
bv   v.v    a   fw  days  pzn  frrm  the  Most 


B    ,J 


>r.:v.::.  ■:; 


bishop  of 


R' vf  r:  v.d   J:i: 
Lafayt'tte: 

The  Honorable  V,\2<.e  Piauchf:, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wasliiiigton.  D.  C. 

Mr  r:f  ■■;  Mr  PijiVi.Hi::  No  doubt  your  at- 
tei.licn  has  aheady  been  called  to  Arthur 
Krock's  aitic-'e.  A  New  Penalty  en  the  Mari- 
tal State,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday  July  4,  and  which  makes 
such  a  clear  case  agaln^x  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  1941  Revenue  Act,  making  manda- 
tory joint  income-tax  ri-turns  by  husbai'd 
and  Wife,  Whil-t  I  am  heart  and  soul  in 
favor  of  any  leeit.mate  measure  that  has  for 
Its  purpose  the  levying  oi  the  necessary  taxes 
for  the  strengthemnf;  cf  our  defense,  thia 
part.cular  measure  should.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  be  oppcs.  d  on  the  ground  that  it 
would,  in  many  ca.-es.  penalize  marriape.  place 
a  premium  on  divorce  and  upon  celibacy — 

practiced  for  selfish  and  unworthy  motives 

and  promote  immoraiity.  Surely  no  meas- 
ure should  be  adopted  which  would  further 
tend  to  decrease  thejblrth  rate,  already  at 
an  alarmingly  low  ebb  in  this  country. 

For  these  reascns.  then,  I  would  ask  that 
ycu  oppose  this  mea.sure  which,  however 
well  inter  d^-d  by  its  proponents,  will,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  be  attended  by  such  serious 
consec;uencef. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  with  kind- 
est personal  regaids.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JUtrS  B.    JE.ANMARD. 

Bishop  of  Lafayette. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  maintain  cur 
Chris:  an  c;viL?.\tion.  we  must  not  pe- 
nal z?  the  marital  state  biu  mu.st  help  and 

enc'-ura^'-  fam.iiy  life. 

The  only  argurr.pn'  pre.sontrd  in  favor 
of  this  provision  is  that  it  will  provide 
r.f!  d'~d  rcvenyp. 

In  n-.y  op::r;cr,.  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tanr  at  ihss  -iir.L  that  we  will  do  nothing 
rh.\'  will  tend  f;  penally..'  n^.arriage.  place 
a  premium  en  d.v.-:i>-  wh;ch  is  new  a 
n;if!<-nal  .-caracal  and  ptirrH-te  immor- 
ally. 

I  uree  e-.c:v  M..rr.btr  cf  -h-  House  to 
caifiuily  ccn.-;dtr  ihc  lar-:  eaching  ef- 
f'^c'o  Lf  .-cc*..,  :i  111,  providing  for  joint 


return^,  as  outlined  above,  and  suppo'it 
the  aniendment  which  will  be  presented 
strikinf  section' 111  from  the  bill.* 


!':'.' \ 


>t  Cii;,;:r«'s<  in  Ti'.r.e  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 


m^.  WILLIAM  H.  LAr.R.\BEE 

F    INI>IANA 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrvTES 


STATEMENT   OF    HON     WILLIAM    U     LAR- 
RABEE.  OF  INDIANA 


I  have 


Thursday.  July  31.  1941 


Mr.  :  ^RRABEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t(i  txttnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CHD.  I  \  ish  to  include  the  statemient  that 
prepared  tq  express  my  viov,s  in 


reply  t<  numerous  communications  com- 
ing to  1  ne  from  my  district  and  from  all 
parts  o  the  country,  in  which  Members 
of  Conf  ress.  who  support  the  administra- 
tion's rational-defense  program,  are  be- 
ing accused  of  "breaking  faith  with  the 
people,  breaking  pledges  and  promises  to 
young  ^en  selected  under  the  Selective 
Trainlnp  and  Service  Act.  and  resorting 
to  dece  t  and  treachery  and  contributing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  warmongers  in  lead- 
ing cur  Nation  into  the  European  war." 

Reali-ing  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
other  ]  Members  of  this  House  receive 
many  similar  letters,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  th^  nature  of  my  reply  to  contribu- 
tors of  liuch  emotional  messages  might  be 
of  general  interest. 

My  statement,  in  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth  my  views  clearly  and 
definite  y,  follows: 

Thrcujhout  the  history  of  mankind  are  to 
be  foum  numercu-s  recorded  occasions  when 
it  has  b  come  necessary  for  the  chosen  lead- 
ers or  oficials  to  set  aside  all  consideration 
of  the  w  Ifare  of  the  individual  and  their  own 
Immediate  personal  welfare — all  thought  of 
the  poss  bility  of  reelection  to  office  or  eleva- 
tion to  leadership — and  consider  only  the 
greater  need,  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
whose  ir  terests  such  leaders  or  officials  have 
been  chi  rged  with  protecting  and  defending. 

If  it  IS  true  that,  the  majority  of  the 
people  o^  our  State  and  Nation  are  opposed 
to  the  ]uans  and  program  of  our  notional 
adminisi  ration  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
our  people  and  the  rights  and  property  of 
our  people  from  threat  of  foreign  encroach- 
ment, thai  the  time  is  at  hand  when  Mem- 
bers of  :;ongress  and  other  public' ffxials 
must  consider  the  greater  need,  that  of  the 
entire  Nition  and  ail  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  In  preference  to  following  the  path 
of  easy  a:d  pleasant  action— that  of  attempr- 
Ing  to  satisfy  the  emotional  demands  of  the 
individuals. 

No  onej  has  a  more  deeply  rooted  hatred  oi 
war:  no  bne  objects  more  sincerely  to  raiU- 
tansm;  iio  one  shuns  more  conscientiously, 
than  I.  ^11  things  that  tend  toward  develop- 
ment of  armed  conflict.  Yet  Members  of 
Congress  should  be,  must  be,  big  enough  to 
set  asidfll  personal  feeling,  overcome  emo- 
tional sjlrapathies.  resist  the  pleadings  oT 
tho.se  wlo  may  be  temporarily  inconven- 
ienced 01  displeased,  and  consider  first  and 
foremost  the  ultimate  seciu-ity  of  the  ma- 

I 


f 


APPKXDIX  TO  TIIK  C(  )X(  iKHSSlOXAL  RKCiMU) 


A:J(iS9 


Jorlty — the  very  existence  of  our   Nation  :u 
the  future 

To  those  who  have  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  Intematlon  U  trends  arid  events  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  with  sincere  and 
courageous  vision  there  can  come  but  one 
conviction.  That  H  the  conviction  that  if 
cur  leaders  are  to  be  true  to  the  mandates 
of  their  oaths  of  ofllce:  if  our  leaders  are  to 
shun  deceit  and  tr-jachery  and  ict  for  the 
common  good  arid  piotectlon  of  all.  they  must 
act  with  bold  deteminatlon  in  preparing  for 
any  eventuality 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  break  the 
promises  that  they  must  have  made  in  ac- 
cepting their  oath  cf  office  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  resort  to  the  blackest  treachery 

To  fail  to  understand  a  danger  which  faces 
our  Nation  and  our  people  may  be  forgiven 
If  such  failure  Is  tliat  of  the  indivijdual  in 
private  life,  but  to  fail  to  know  cf.  under- 
stand, and  prepare  for  such  danger,  on  the 
part  of  a  public  ciaclal.  sworn  to  protect, 
defend,  and  preserve  our  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple would  be  an  act  of  highest  treasop 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  my  decisions 
and  my  acts  In  the  present  grave  emereency 
may  be  pleasing  to  the  electorate,  oi*  to  any 
specific  individuals,  ny  paramount  duty  Is  to 
my  country  and  its  people  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  act  In  every  Instance  In  considera- 
tion of  my  greater  obligation  and  with  re- 
gard for  the  dictates  of  my  conscience 
Should  I  fail  in  these  highest  considerations. 
and  in  so  doing  contribute  to  the  downfall 
of  my  country  and  the  enslavement  of  its 
people,  I  would  havr>  contributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  freedom  of  the  democracy 
which  we  nil  cherifh,  and  which  all  of  us 
desire  to  perpetuate,  although  there  are  un- 
fortunately widely  t  Ivergcnt  views  concern- 
ing the  action  we  should  take  to  preserve  our 
liberties. 

For  those  who  dlifer  with  my  views  con- 
cerning the  paths  o:  action  we  must  follow 
to  defend  and  preserve  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all.  I  have  only  -.he  kindliest  of  feelings. 
If  their  views  have  the  substance  of  sin- 
cerity. For  that  minority  who  would  wil- 
fully sacrifice  otjr  national  Integrity  and  the 
security  of  our  people  merely  for  the  sake 
of  traveling  the  easi'jr  pathway  of  shunning 
the  grave  responsibility  that  is  theirs,  1  hold 
only  the  deepest  abhorrence 

If  our  Nation  lives  through  the  present 
crisis,  and  I  am  ccn"inced  that  it  will,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  our  Nation  is  in  the  right, 
it  is  of  little  imprrti.nce  whether  or  not  my 
decisions  and  my  ac'  Ions  so  please  t^ie  elec- 
torate that  they  may  wish  to  return  me  to 
Congress  If  I.  and  a  majority  of  ethers  In 
positions  of  grave  responsibility  fail  in  our 
duty  now.  and  in  so  failing  permit  the  last 
great  citadel  of  democracy  to  be  crushed  upon 
us  It  jWUl  matter  forever  In  the  ninds  and 
hearts  of  these  vho  may  survive 

If  each  and  every  one  of  u?  is  steadfast  in 
our  faith  in  our  Na:ion — if  each  and  every 
one  of  us  will  reahze  the  danger  that  draws 
ever  nearer  and  If  we  fcrtify  that  faith  and 
that  realization  with  the  willingness  and 
courage  of  Individual  sacrifice  during  the 
period  of  the  emergency  I  ,have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  future  will  bring  tc  us  more 
luscious  frui^  of  peace,  liberty,  and  pros- 
perity than  we  have  yet  enjoyed  I  is  true 
that  he  path  we  must  follow  is  not  the  easy 
road  But  we  have  seen  other  nation^  en- 
deavor to  follow  that  avenue  which  is  paved 
with  appeasement,  lined  with  concessions — 
the  highway  that  attempted  tc  circumvent 
all  necessity  for  sacrifice,  only  to  find  that 
they  were  speeding  to  the  abyss  of  jiational 
destruction    and   pertcnal   enslavement. 

In  the  light  of  the  greater  good,  the  imme- 
diate welfare  of  the  'ndlvldual — my  personal 
welfare  and  the  personal  welfare  of  every 
other  Individual — mist  be  submerged.  For 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  all  individuals  I 
dedicate  myself  tc  th.se  precects. 
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August  in  .American  History 

FXTLNSION    OF   RK^^.-i.HKS 
r 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 


C'*    i  iLi- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  !•;:  IHVSFNTATIVES 


Thunday,  July  31.  1:<41 


COMFIL.-\riUN  OF 
LIGHTS  BY  HON 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


HISTOR3CAL      HIGH- 
SAMUEL  A    WEISS,  OF 


Ml.  WEISS.  Mi.  Spc-akei|>  on  Monday, 
June  30,  I  presented  to  thi^ Congress,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks,  historical  high- 
lights that  have  occurred  in  our  Nation's 
history  during  the  month;  of  July.  I 
stated  then  that  I  intenddti  to  present 
historical  highlights  that  have  occurred 
during  the  various  months  of  the  year.  I 
now  present  to  this  Congressi'for  historical 
use  August  in  American  History: 

August  1:  Colorado  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  thirty-eighth  State  )nn876;  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  insdrance  law  be- 
comes effective  in  1908 

August  2:  American  E>ent|l  Asscciation 
organized  in  1855:  first  street  letter  boxes  set 
up  in  America  in  Boston  in  18^ 

August  3 :  Christopher  Colun|bus  sails  from 
Palos.  Spain,  in  1492,  on  jcuriiey  that  led  to 
discovery  of  America  P 

August  4:  John  Peter  Zongejr.  colonial  edi- 
tor, acquitted  cf  libel  in  1735.  In  famcus  case 
that  established  freedcm  of  thf  press;  United 
States  Coast  Guard  established  in  1790 

August  5:  Admiral  FarracutWins  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay  ir  1864;  first  ta^kipg  motion  pic- 
ture presented  in  New  YcrK^Cify  in  1926 

August  6:  Norwich  Collegej  Vermont,  es- 
tablished as  first  college  givtng  courses  In 
civil  engineering  and  military  science.  1819 

August  7:  United  States  Whr  Department 
creai-cd  by  act  cf  Congress  in  1^89 

August  8:  New  York  Medital  Repository, 
first  medical  and  scientific  periodical  in  Amer- 
ica, published  in  1797:  Charles ^A  Dana,  noted 
newspapci  editor,  bcrn  at  Hinsdale.  N  H  .  in 
1819;  mimeogrtfph  machine'  patented  by 
Thomas  A   Ediscn  In  1876         f 

August  9:  Dr  William  Thonjias  Green  Mor- 
ton, discoverer  of  use  of  eth^r  as  an  anes- 
thetic, born  m  1819  i 

August  10:  Mi.=scurl  admlttjfd  to  Union  as 
twenty-fourth  State  In  1821^  Smithsonian 
institution  incorporated  in  *  1846:  United 
States  Naval  Academy  opened  at  Annapolis  In 
1845;  Herbert  C  Hoover.  President  of  the 
United  States.  b<?rn  at  West  Branch.  Iowa,  in 
1874:  first  electric  streetcar  o^rated  at  Bal- 
timore in  1885  • 

August  11:  Robert  Fulton  s  Jfteamboat.  the 
CZeimoTif.  .nakes  first  successful  run  up  the 
Hudson  River  from  New  York  City  in  1807 

August  12,  Gold  discovered  Ijp  the  Klondike 
region  of  Alaska  n    1896  ^ 

August  13:  Lucy  Stone,  plofeeer  of  woman 
suffrage  movement,  born  in  ]8t8:  first  annual 
convention  of  letter  carriers  held  at  Bcstcn  In 
1890 

August  14:  First  national  artsroprlatlcn  for 
life-saving  station  Is  voted  in  ^848 

August  15:  Panama  Canal  evened  to  com- 
merce cf  the  world  in  1914,       j 

August  16:  Battle  of  Benr^'lngtcn  during 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1777.  ifirst  peace  so- 
ciety. New  Y-"-)?  Peace  Si^ciety.  organized  In 
1815 

August  17:  Birth  of  David  Crockett  fron- 
tiersman and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Texas' 
fight  for  independence,  in  178^ 


August  18:  Birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  first 
white  child  bcrn  in  America,  at  Ronii>  kt 
Island.  Va.  In  1587;  MerivTether  Lewis  tx- 
plorer  of  the  West  wuh  Capt  William  Clark, 
bcrn  in  1774:  first  United  States  Crovemm'-rt 
exploring  expedition  under  Capt  John  V>,  k-- 
sails  on  voyace  in  1836  that  resulted  !•  cii, - 
covery  of  the  Anarctic  Continent 

August  19:  Oiville  Wright,  one  ol  ine  in- 
ventors of  the  airplane,  bocn  in  1871;  battle 
between  American  frigate  ton$t\txit\on  and 
British  man-of-war  Gurrriete  in  1812 

August  20:  Birth  of  Francis  Asbtiry  pi'^neer 
bishop  of  Methodist  Church  who  established 
Methodism  in  America  in  1745:  birth  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States,   In    1833.  at  North  Bend.  Ohio 

August  21:  Fust  adding  inachlne  patented 
in  1888:  Aineiican  Bar  Astoclation  organized 
at  Saratoga.  N  Y  .  In  1878:  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates  becan  at  Ottawa.  lU.,  In  1858 

Aueust  22:  First  international  yacht  race 
won  by  American  schooner  Jkmer  ca  in  1851 

August  113:  Birth  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  whose  dispatch  irom  the  Battle 
cf  Lake  Eiie — "we  have  met  the  eiumy  and 
they  are  oui  s" — has  become  |bart  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition.  In   1785 

August  24:  Center  foundation  ol  Capitol 
In  Washington  laid  in  1818;  Parcel  Post  Serv- 
ice aulhorlred  in  1912 

Augvist  25:  Bret  Harte,  movelist  and  poet 
of  the  West,  born  in  1836. 

August  2r.:  City  ol  Los  Ahgeles  founded  In 
1781;  University  of  Michigan  e.^^tab^i.-hed  In 
1817;  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  Con- 
stitution becomes  t  ffcctlvc  in  1920 

August  27:  First  flew  of  petroletim  near 
Titusville.  Pa  .  marks  beginning  of  com- 
mercial development  of  petroleum  industry 
m  1859 

August  28:  Henry  Hudson  discovers  the 
Delaware  Rver  In  1609:  Coal  first  mined  in 
the  United  States  in  1806:  Glenn  H.  Curtiss 
Wins  Gordcn  Bennett  Cup  In  first  Interna- 
tional air  meet  at  Rhelms.  prance,  in  19t)9 

August  29:  First  Indian  reservation  in  the 
United  States  established  in  Burlington 
County,  N  J,,  in  1758:  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
famous  author  and  father  of  Supreme  Court 
Justice  of  Sic  me  name,  born  in  18C9. 

August  30:  Battle  of  Mnnassas  or  seccnd 
Bull  Run  during  War  between  the  Stntrs  In 
1862 

August  31:  Charleston,  3  C,  ear'tiq.ii.ke. 
most  devastating  east  of  MlfcslFslppl  Rivf  •  \r. 
1886:  patent  for  moving-picturr  cam<.ra 
granted  to  Thonias  A    Edison  in  1897. 


Waterways  Improved  by  Russia  for 
Military  Preparedness 


EXTI  N<:('i.\    OF   REM.AKKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    1- LrRL.-E:.":  ATIVES 


Thursd-},  Ju.h  21    :  -41 


M;  MA.N.'^FIEI  D  M: .  Kp*  .;k'  r  a*  n\v 
request  the  Chief  (I  t  .'.ginoers  has  fji- 
nishrd  rr,*-  with  inioiir.at:"ri  en  the 
wate^v^  .-.y  :!7,i.iovtmtnts  L>  R.i.'-.^.a  lor 
military  preparrdnrss. 

A  number  of  important  watciway  p:  ej- 
ects in  Russia  li.iii  b> m  completed  ;irid 
others  had  been  started  before  hostilr,  les 
commenc'T  in  the  Ru>'-o-G- rman  war. 
A  recent  Ci>:rr..tr,  c  i  ii^i^iu:. .:<.;_  b..a>:t.d 
that  she uid  in.:   ra:]:(jad^  bt   damagt  d  by 
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f^'i'il  .  ''..  k  !>"■  !:  in  an  rtd--quate  system 
of  mhtrid  'Aa'irways  to  provide  a  Tar,.-:- 
porta':i  :;  a;:.inative.  Th'"'  S-v;.  •  Un:  n 
may  r.wt  b'  -o  fortunate  bu:  ;.t ;  irr.p:  ,■.  t  d 
waterways  will  te  some  exunt  provide 
such  an  al'erna'p.T. 

!:.•  D:..']:,y  R::.;  f.  \v>  f:  .:n  'h.  vi- 
cmity  of  Snv  :•  n  k  th;f;uch  rhp  Ukiain-^ 
district  of  -cirh'.v. -t,  11^  Ru-:  i  and 
empties  into  tlio  Black  S' .1  A  :.i:l;.j 
hydr^ '•:.•(••:;(-  and  navigation  project  lo- 
ca-rc!  ai).  ■;*  JOG  milf.s  above  the  mouth 
''  '•'■■  i:'-  :  !ia>  far.IiM'ed  navigation 
cvi  'i\r  iap:cl->  m  that  \:c;n:'-.  T;i'_' 
Dnieprf  i>  nav  ijab!'-  Icr  al^  ;r  asHj  m.;--s 
above  it.s  ir.  ;  'h  to  the  general  region  of 
the  ren'ia'  German  nffrnslvc  toward 
Mosr-w  A  rardin.:  t.)  v.-w  pa-^er  ac- 
''•'•'■■-.  !-■'.'.■■•:  battles  h.iVt-  recently 
b- 1  n  finj.h-  :n  -Ji.-,  r<-c.Gn  and  '.he  river 
\\a-  f'.if'd  \u;h  •:.'■  o  do  '.1  d-  ad  soldiers. 


Kav    1  ba 


,! 


f  tia'  Gt-rman  diiv.-  for 


t!a'  r:  ■!;  Ukraine  ;•. : :  i'(;ry.  is  Incaied  on 
tb..'  I)r-.'per  sorra>  2:)0  n-.:I  -  above  the 
hvd:' (  :>,••:;.■  c;.  \,i,  ;;;:..  ^t  ufurtd  to. 
'lb.:-  w.i.-n  l;00  f-t  •  h.^di,  ua>  d^'.^.-nvd 
and  b';.!-  w/h  An>aic.in  rqiupna  t-.t, 
urai'  r  th'>  -upirv:-;:!!  r>f  an  cnr.ia  nt 
Ana-.', can     iivcii  ocU  c* :  if     eni^mfer.     1  he 


lav    H'ldi   I     r.i.ip*:- 
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anrria  Iv  2  aOO -^no  ODO  k.''--,va- • -i'.ours  of 
livfl:  .  itc-:.,  ;..:\v.i  a-  \\<:\  :<>  facilitate 
nav;-;a';on  -i.i^ui^h  tb.  l"k:a;nL  Rus- 
Mu.  bki'  (i,r  rtv-t  cf  til'-  uiuld.  iiaving 
b»'H':«f  i.-nr,-riou.s  tha:  th'>  p.-'vc:  ni  f.'^H- 
mt:  V. a'lr  ;-  ,,n  ;nt  .\l!a':-' ;li!';  rMMtal  re-' 
S(ni:'C'  tr.a'  ;  at^.  be  d*'>T(iy' d  cn'.v  bv  ireo- 
Iru;:-,!!  ■liar.  u'>  -  iri  tb.r-  tMi-h'.,  y.:if:ii'\  is 
procrtdms  !::  b.arni>-  :b-.'  :.'>ouiCr--v  for 
tb.e  Use  and  bcnefir  cf  .d!  hi^r  ppi  p:c, 

'^'''''  iive:-  I'f  .--i  utir.vf-!*  in  Euii-j-'an 
■R^J-^'-i  r.r  :a  .  :  1-  -s  para!;.  1  I:-  i  l;ta  s  .  f 
d'd- i;-.  and  •!  r.  by  pi'  :\.dr  na:u:ai  .  b- 
stacles  to  m-.Kdnva  to'.\  »  -  Tlitvan  n-^t 
.'^o  advantagfiais  1.  :  'l\--  .nppbv'  cf  n;:.i- 
ta:y  ■  pi  rations  a  :I  :b.. ',  ■'■:",■  p,:-:,n- 
diru'ar  to  the  miliia:v  l:r,t -^  However, 
prior  to  becoming  dtttn.-e  iini<  they  are 
\a!!i.'b!e  for  tiansportation. 

T...-  Wbit-  S,'a-Ba:':c  Cai:al   c -piii;  v 
w/h  rb.r  Mo.-cow-V.  isa  Canai  and  p.u- 
vides  ftavieation  between  Moscow.  Len- 
ingrad.   Archanpcl.    and    other     Arctic 
Ocean    ports.      It    const initos    an    in<;d--' 
r^ur.'  l:r:ii  I.t  ::;iu;r  ,d  to  A:c::anztl  :•  ■., 
'■■■'•''•  ''■■■'-■     .•.•'A  tb.e  hazardous  '.ourney 
a:.-:-.-.;    F.nb.i.d.    Sweden,    and    Norway. 
Light  naval  units  such  as  .'submariner  and 
destroyers  can  be  shifted  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ihrcuch  these 
protected  inland   waterways,  a  military 
adv^intape  of  no  lltth^  irnpor*anc(\     The 
newspapers  tell  us  fK  in  c:  v  [,    d  r,  that   ' 
Lenini^iad    i.s   abru*    t-i   ta.i   oi    ;:.a:   ihe   | 
(  enr.ans   ha\e    boon    :t;-::',-.td    111    tha^ 
region,  but  it  is  si^n.fi.  a'.-   tb.it  oven  'f 
Lenincr.id   sb..^n;d   tad    and    tb.e   :\;aroad 
VMweon.    Le-.::vj:ad    .;n.d   Mo-i ,  ■.\    be   cut 
it\wouhi   b-   n...'.^.-a:v    for  tiu    G  a-mans 
to  push  mi'ie  than  100  miles  far'iu-r  ea.^' 
before  tl>y  cou!d  inttrcep^  tb.e  uaVM'w.-.v 
ciM-:r5' ction  between  Mm.'^c.u'  aru:  -l.'-  ini- 
poi'ant    rev,-i;:,es   of   tlie   Arctic   C(l\•^;a' 
ret;!'  v..  ^ 

Vnnl  the  Bahic-WlMte  8-a  C:\i\:\]  and 
Its  connec'ion  with  the  Moscow- Vt^'.ea 
Canal  were  completed  and  navigation 
rx'ended  throuch  the---e  canals  to  tb.e 
White  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  and  thence 


up   M.e    lavers    flowing   into    the   Arctic 
Oc>  a:.,   -la'   abundant   timber   and   rich 
p-.i.  :.d   lesouices   of  the   Arctic   region 
m^:  id.ng   the  Kol^  Peninsula  and  nu- 
merous islands  above  the  Arctic  Circle 
were  untouched.    In  the  Kola  Penin.sula. 
between  the  White  3ea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean,    an    ore    has    been    found    from 
\lhich  aluminum  can  be  produced  and 
two  lar^e  plants  have  been  placed  in  op- 
eration to  supply  this  essential  metal. 
The  Arctic  region  of  Russia  has  become 
productive  due  to  water  transportation 
made    possible   by   man-made    improve- 
.  ments.    Former  frozen  waste  now  sup- 
port communities  and  ports  that  have 
sprung    into    existence    as   a   result    of 
waterway  transportation.    Coal  and  oil 
abound   in  t^ie   Pechora  District,  along 
the  eastern  Arctic  coast.    The  geblogical 
chart  of  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Russia,  pre- 
pared by  the  Arctic  Institute,  shows  coal 
at  73  points,  peat  in  fair  quantity,  gold 
and  grapliite  at  26  points  on  the  Chut- 
kotsk     Peninsula,     lead     and     zinc     on 
Vaigach    Isiand,    copper    on    Novaya- 
Zemlya,  and  iron  and  sulphite  at  other 
localities. 

Recent  new.spaper  articles  have  quoted 
prominent  Russian  cflflcials  as  saying 
that  the  P'.ussians  had  large  reserves  of 
men.  materials,  and  factories  behind 
Moscow  and  even  behind  the  Ural  Moun- 
-  tains  and  that  her  armies  coulc  retire 
again  and  again,  and  still  b-^  supplied 
with  war  mateMoi.  Information  on  the 
exact  location  of  these  materiel  and 
manufac^l^ing  facilities  is  not  available, 
but  :•  apprars  that  the  abundant  re- 
sources of  the  Arctic  region  have  been 
made  avail.M:'..-  by  waterways,  whicb  have 
.supplied  and;  will  continue  to  supply  the 
Ko'   materials  for  military  operations. 

The  partially  completed  plan  for  con- 
necting Moscow  with  five  seas  has  re- 
sulted in  a  network  of  waterway  trans- 
portation behind  military  defensive  lines, 
suitable  for  military  supply,  something 
like  the  waterway  system  in  Germany. 
Moscow  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  by 
the  Volga  Csfral,  with  the  Arctic  Ocean 
by  Volga  and  White  Sea  Canals,  with 
tlie  Caspian  S^a  by  Volga  Canal  and 
River,  and  has  been  or  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  Black  and  Azov  Seas  by  the 
Volga  and  Don  Canals.  Thus  outlying 
regions  of  timber,  minerals,  and  other 
resources  are  connected  with  the  interior 
and  centra]  manufacturing  centers  of 
Russia. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  put  a  rail- 
road out  of  cpcration.  One  bomb  hit  on 
one  bridge  stops  operations.  A  natural 
waterway  can  hardly  be  damaged  at  all 
by  military  operations  and  even  an  im- 
proved waterway"  is  difficult  to  put  out 
of  operation.  One  barge  tew  on  a  river 
carries  the  tonnage  carried  by  10  freight 
tiams  And  a  canal  cr  a  river  can  ac- 
oonimcdate  a  crt.it  deal  more  tonnage 
th.:n  a  lailrcad  Naturally  countries  in 
Euirp,  .  where  uai<  are  continually  be- 
iV.c  prepared  for  or  beinf:  waged,  give 
prime-  consideration  to  the  nr.provements 
of  their  waterways,  and  Russia  appears 
to  b.ave  attend-d  to  and  to  be  attending 
to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
her  inland  waterways. 
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EDITOl  ;IALS  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  6eyer  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  poll 
tax  as  I  prerequisite  to  voting  is  growing 
by,  lea3s  and  bounds  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  over  the  country  peo- 
ple are  realizing  that  it  is  more  than  just 
a  local  matter.  They  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  votes  of  those  from  dis- 
tricts that  need  not  concern  themselves 
with  tfie  rights  of  certain  groups  are 
affecting  the  entire  Nation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  following  edi- 
torials |  represent  many  sections  of  the 
counrri  and  that  one  or  two  of  them  show 
conclusively  that  the  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced, (Droviding  for  the  repeal  of  this 
tax;  is  constitutional: 

I  From  Ihe  t^ashvUle  Tennesseean  (of  Julj   17 
i  .  1941 1 

'  MASSES  HOKUM 

Our  e  teemed  contemporary,  the  Dally  Her- 
ald, of  Columbia,  pleased  that  the  Maury 
County  ;ourt  again  has  failed  to  remove  the 
county  poll  t.nx.  regrets  that  the  court 
"skirted  a  proposal  to  force  collection  of  the 
tax." 

The  I-  erald  should  and  must  know  that  all 
county  lourts  faint  at  the  very  thought  of 
enforciii  5  collection  of  this  tax,  and  whether 
that  is  I  lecause  the  court.s  know,  better  than 
the  Her  ild,  Just  how  much  this  tax  is  de- 
ppised  ty  the  people  or  l>ecause  the  courts, 
like  the  Herald,  are  quite  content  that  the 
majorltj  of  the  people  should  have  no  vote, 
the  Here  id.  of  course,  also  knows. 

The  H  rrald  advccates  collection  of  the  tax, 
but  will  not,  we  believe,  advocate  this  too 
EtroAgly -since  nothing  would  bring  about 
the  eiasire  of  this  despicable  levy  from  our 
tnx  bock  5  (and  probably  the  separation  of  the 
admlnlsi  ration  that  ordered  It  from  the  pub- 
lic, pby  lotl)  mere  promptly  and  surelv  than 
real  enfc  rcement  cf  Its  collection. 

In  Miury.  as  in  the  94  other  Tennessee 
counties  the  great  majority  of  those  against 
whom  t:  e  tax  is  assessed  never  pay  it  In 
Moury.  is  throughout  the  State,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  never  vote— thou^^h 
our  Con  titution  rightly  cells  the  suffrage'a 
right,  ar  d  there  can  be  no  democracy  where 
at  least  1  majcrlty  of  the  people  are  net  free 
to  e.xercL;e  the  right. 

The  H  -raid  s  confident  that  it  the  Maury 
magistraes  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  en- 
force p.i  -ment  "Maury  County  cculd  prove 
to  nil  thi  world  that  the  poll  tax  is  not  only 
a  fair  tat.  but  can  be  collected."  This,  be- 
sides be]  ng  a  large  if,  and  a  confession  of 
the  actuil  futility  of  the  tax.  doesnt  make 
sen.«e— siTce  when  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  the  airness  of  any  tax  demonstrated  by  . 
the  simple  ability  of  the  taxing  agency  to 
gather  it  in? 

Says  tlie   Herald: 

"Each  [year  our  constables  (and  those  In 
other  cointles)  take  solemn  oath  that  they 
have  beet  on  the  property  of  each  delinquent 
ac  to  poll  taxes  and  found  there  no  property 
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on  which  to  levy.  They  know  and  all  know 
f/ij.«  Is  not  so." 

The  italics  are  ours  The  perjurers  obvi- 
ously are  all  the  constables  in  all  the  coun- 
ties And  the  cravens  and  sc>.,fflaws.  it  Is 
equally  obviou?.  are  those  of  us  who  recog- 
nize this  perjury  and  th;s  utter  and  general 
disregard  of  a  law.  even  so  shameful  and  anti- 
democratic a  law  as  that  which  imposes  the 
pell  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  vote,  and  do 
nothing  about  it 

The  Teiuiessean,  we  like  to  ffel.  is  doing 
something  We  are  trying,  and  shall  not  de- 
sist, to  procure  the  extermination  of  the  poll- 
tax  law  and  relief  for  the  supposedly  free- 
born  pefiple  of  Tennessee  from  the  hide-  us 
situation  of  arrant  tax-avoidance  and  official 
dishcnesty  so  aptly  described  by  our  ccn- 
tempornry,  and  so  certainly  the  effect  of  the 
kind  of  a  tax  the  poU  tax  is. 

The  Herald  calls  this  attitude  "catering  to 
the  ma.sses."  We  accept  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. Wc  refuse  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
mB.-^es  and  the  people.  We  believe  in  the 
right  of  the  peeple  to  vote  as  we  believe  in 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
founded,  the  principles  which  alcne  distin- 
guish a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple from  all  the  forms  of  tyranny  and  aii- 
Ihontananism  that  strut  the  globe 

The  Herald  calls  this  altitude  feeding  the 
masses  hokum  "  Let  the  definition  rest  with 
the  common  sen.se  of  all  Tennessenns 

It  definitely  Is  not  hay  that  there  has  not 
been  in  Tennessee  a  State  or  national  elec- 
tion by  pcpula:  majority  in  upward  of  20 
years. 

Kill  the  poll  tax. 


[From  the  Newark   (N    J  )    Evening  News  of 
July  7,   19411 

nCHT    ON    POLL    TAX 

Before  another  general  election  pavTnent 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  for 
candidates  for  Federal  office  will  probably 
have  been  outlawed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
eight  Southern  States  where  the  imposition 
of  such  a  tax  still  obt.->:ns  Hearings  will 
shortly  be  held  by  a  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee en  a  bill  tc  prohibit  such  restric- 
tion Once  passed — and  there  is  no  question 
that  It  will  pass — there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
means  effectively  employed  for  so  long  to 
keep  the  South  solid 

Camppigns  for  State  repeal  of  the  tax  h.ive 
been  made  by  such  organizations  as  the 
S^uihcrn  Conference  fci  Human  Welfare  the 
Southern  Electoral  Reform  League  and 
southern  branches  of  the  Congress  ol  Indus- 
trial Organizations  They  have  argued  that 
the  pc!l  lax  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
principlts  of  democracy  in  that  it  disenfran- 
chises large  groups  of  citizens  In  recent 
years  these  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
North  Carolina.  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  whtre 
large  increases  in  the  numbers  of  voters  im- 
mediately resulted. 

Those  Slates  that  have  stood  against  repeal 
will  doubtless  put  up  a  fight  against  Fed- 
eral action  Already  the  shibboleth  of  in- 
vasion of  States'  right.-^  has  been  raised  It 
Indicates  however,  that  some  southern  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  hot  yet  grasped 
the  sicnirtcance  of  a  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  6  weeks 
ago  That  decision,  reversing  a  doctine  es- 
tablished 20  years  earlier  as.'^rted  the  con- 
gressional power  to  regulate  primaries  for 
the  nomination  of  Federal  office  candidates 
Its  appUcatlcn  tc  the  Stales'  rights  issue  Is 
found  In  these  words  of  the  opinion  by  the 
new  Chief  Justice: 

"While.  In  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  representatives  In  Congress  is  sometimes 
6p<-iken  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the  States, 
this  statement  is  true  only  in  the  se:ise  that 
the  States  arc  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  legislate  on  the  subject  •  •  •  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  has  not  restricted 
State   action   by   the   exercise   of   its   powers 


to  regulate  elections  • 
general  poyers  •  •  •  'tj 
which  shall  be  necessary 
carrying  Into  execution 
powers."  "' 

The  language  admits   of 
its   intent  and  scope.      Clci 
gress  decrees  that  voters  fo| 
dates  shall  not  be  required 
the  States  have  no  alternal 
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Only  an  intirest  in  the  cafse  of  clean  poli- 


Oregonians  in 

ure  in  Congress 

oil-tax   bill      It 

e.     "Tlie  bill  will 

per  so.  but  to 
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tics  elsewhere  will  be  fell 
the  indicated  renewal  of  pre| 
for  en:  ctment   of   thr 
hat  no  bearing  en   t! 
not   be  directed  at  puii  tax< 
making  pcU-tax   payme:it   a 
voting  in  Federa'.  elections. 

Oregon  abol.ihed  poll  tales  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  lli  1910.  and  while 
possession  ^i  a  poll-tax  rccilpt  was  never  a 
voting  qualification,  collection  of  the  lax  had 
had  some  scandalous  aspecjfs.  The  original 
purpo.se  to  use  the  head-ttix  principle  for 
county  road  building  was  inMearly  days  rather 
generally  observed  The  ta*could  be  worked 
out  on  the  roads  and  in  ruSal  communities: 
that  was  the  common  procolure.  Evtn  that 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  unjfcopularity  of  the 
tax  resulted  in  enforcemelt  of  collections 
directed  at  those  deemed  s.Tf|  from  the  politi- 
cal  standpuint   tc   era    ■;    .,    )rn  on 

Chinese  laborers  bet.  ::.e  a^Uef  victims,  and 
It  was  charged  that  deputy  ^crffs  who  made 
poll-tax  round-ups  c  C".  :..imen  often 
pocketed  the  taxes  they  ;  J«  Sheriffs  were 
on  a  fee  basis  and  they  g  .tfUhrir  bit  of  poll 
taxes  turned  in  The  Ch#irse  learned  to 
demand  ""chuck-chee,""  01  r>  *:  •  which  they 
could  show  to  foreclose  .-.a^iLer  collection 
from  them  In  the  same  yeafr,  if  they  moved 
to  Jobs  in  other  counties  lt)evlces  were  em- 
ployed to  get  the  chuck-cjiees  awr.y  from 
them  in  order  to  soak  them  apaln 

The  poll  tax  was  in  sucjli  disrepute  that 
when.  !n  1910.  Its  constitutional  prohibition 
was  offered  as  bait  for  a  aheasure  grantinrr 
county  option  In  taxation.  Jhc  measure  was 
readily  passed,  to  be  amended  in  the  nex* 
year  so  as  to  retain  the  poll  tax  Inhibltlrr 
but  repeal  county  tax  optioO 

Payment  of  poll  tax  as  aj  voting  prerequi- 
site is  in  force  In  eight  Southern  States  It 
is  employed  in  part  to  suppxress  Negro  voting 
and  in  part  as  a  political-machine  device  for 
controlling  electious  In  serine  States  the  tax 
is  cumulative  as  a  vothig  Iprerequislte.  In 
Georgia  it  mif'ht  cost  a  tax  jtlelinquent  t47  M 
to  vote:  in  Alabama  $26.  JA  time  limit  for 
payment  prior  to  electiori  which  runs  as 
high  as  6  months.  Irdupes  forgrtfulncss 
among  while  voters.  The  i  tax  collector,  by 
remindirg  these  who  are  "r^ht"  with  his  po- 
litical crowd,  and  by  predating  receipts,  be- 
comes a  power  in  his  factional  machine 
Tliough  payment  of  pell  tax  In  behalf  of 
others  is  prohibited,  it  Is  frequently  iesortcd[ 
to  in  block  proportions 

Tlie  poll-tax  States  are  ii|ot  without  their 
own  electcral  reform  organteations.  but  con- 
gressional action  Is  In  geaeral  opposed  by 
Southern  political  leaders.. jj 


[From  the  Buffalo  ,N    Y  1  Courier-Express  of 

July   13,    19411  1 

I 

BAN   ON   POLL  TlhXES 

Hearings  are  shortly  to  be^  opened  by  a  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  subcommittee/ under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Norris,  on  a  new  bill  to 
prohibit  coUecllon  of  poll  taxes  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  voting  in  FederaJ  elecil<  ns  The 
bill  was  mtroducec*  by  Senator  Pepper,  often 
an  administration  spokesman,  after  a  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  '    It  is  expected  to 


have  administration  support  when  pressed 
for  enactment  after  n  short  midsummer  reccsg 
of  Congress. 

Poll  taxes  were  once  collected  by  virtually 
all  States  of  the  American  Union,  but  are 
now  retainrd  in  cnlv  einht  States  of  the 
Snuth  — Alabama.  Arkans.-»s.  Georg:a,  Mi.v^is- 
•sippi.  S<:iuth  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Tixas.  and 
Virplnia  Origlna'ly.  thf  lijiposltion  of  a  poll 
tax  was  employtd  as  a  mfans  of  extending 
the  franchise  During  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic,  when  a  p»'ll  tax  \ras  substituted  for 
ownership  of  land  a.  a  qu<illfl.-atlon  for  vot- 
ing exercise  of  the  ballot;  wis  extended  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  clti?ens  to  whom 
It  had  previously  been  dtnicd  Massachu- 
setts held  to  its  poU  tax  until  1692  and  Penn- 
•sylvania  until  19:<3,  but  in  (11  of  tlie  Sjuthern 
S  ates,  except  Georpln  poll  taxes  had  been  re- 
pealed by  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 

It  was  not  until  afier  Reconstruction  that 
pell  taxes  as  a  qualipcation  for  vuung  were 
reinstituted  In  the  South,  with  the  Irankly 
.elated  purpose  of  disfranchising  Nei^ru  voters. 
That  they  have  worked  effoctivcly  to  this  end 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  te^iinKuy  of  all  ob- 
server! of /southern  elcclicus  and  by  t'.-.c  rela- 
tively small  prcpcrllons  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion casting  ballots  in  pri«iar»es  and  general 
elections  In  the  poll-tax  Svatcs  In  North 
Carolina.  Louisiana,  and  Jflorida.  where  poll 
taxes  have  bcou  repealed  during  recent  years, 
there  have  bef  large  Incneases  in  the  num- 
bers of  qualified  voters       , 


I  From   the  Louisville    (Ky  )    Courier-Journal 
of  June  28.  1941  | 

HOW    A   ONE-P.\RTY    SYSTEM    OPERA7FS 

It  is  mathcmi!tlcally  possible  fcr  ;f;p 
211000  Texas  Republicans  who  supi-irtid 
Willkie  to  elect  a  United  StUtes  Senator  today, 
though  it  is  politically  impopsible,  mce  the 
pity.  A  Republican  victory  would  l>e  a  bless- 
ing In  the  form  of  a  lesson  to  the  whole  one- 
party  S  luth  where  the  poll-tax  qualificatlcn 
for  suffrage,  plus  committee-controlled  pri- 
maries, perpetuates  minority  rule 

There  are.  according  to  latest  rej>oris,  27 
candidates  In  the  Texas  free-for-all  sj^enal 
electi(  n  to  fill  the  vacancy  cau.^ed  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator  Mrrris  Sheppnrd, 
24  of  them  DemeK-rats  That  makes  one  can- 
didate for  every  30.000  of  eligible  Demociatlc 
voters  Even  thuui^h  no  s'uch  d. vision  ol  the 
Democratic  vote  is, in  prospect,  the  possibility 
Is  a  significant  reflection  on  the  effect  of  a 
vicious  system  in  a  State  Uhof^e  white  vcters 
alone  exceed  Kentucky's  entire  population, 
but  which  seldom  casts  Rs  large  a  vote  as 
Kentucky  habitually  rasta. 

Georgia,  another  poll-tax  State,  presented 
a  striking. Illustration  of  minority  rule  at  a 
special  election  on  cein.stitutional  amend- 
ments June  3  Only  60  OOO  Georgians,  ap- 
proximately, txjthered  to  vote  at  all.  and  the 
election  triumphed  by  a  relatively  small  m!\- 
Jority.  Georgia's  basic  law,  thus,  was  changed 
by  fewer  than  2  percent  o|  its;  citizens 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  seriousness  of 
fubjectlrg  cur  organic  law  to  alteraticn  at 
the  will  of  so  small  a  fiactlon  cf  the  electorate 
We  can  only  be  thai.klul  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  one-party 
system  as  it  is  maintained  in  most  deep- 
south  States,  where  the  veAe  steadily  declines 
while  the  population  increases 

Although  Georgia's  population  is  300  000 
larger  than  Kentucky  s  its  registered  vcters 
number  only  640  401  of  whom  28C  000  par- 
ticipated in  the  last  State  eleciicn,  as  com- 
pared to  815.538  m  Kentucky  And  Georgia 
primary  returns  refute  the  explanaiicn  that, 
since  the  Dem<  cratic  nomination  1%  equiva- 
lent to  the  election  the  voters  are  inter-  Md 
in  the  primary  They  are  nci  Oo%  K( « r. 
John?' Ti.  whc  wa>:  neminated  by  a  plurality 
of  33.000,  received  more  votes  in  the  lD.i9 
primary  than  were  ccstfoj  all  the  candidates 
in  Georgia'^  last   Democratic  State  primary. 


n 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAI.  KK('()I:D 


E^>  •-  c.'...-fi.5  f:i  :r.  cju  il.fyi!  e  Prur.arUs  are 
t  :.::•.  '.d  Lv  •!..•  f'ii'y  r  :k;-i:.:?.it..:n.  Evi- 
clci.';y.  '  ;  an  u.^r'- >i -i:.g  iiu:;.b-r  of  c;t:z.  !.^. 
a  ;;■  :i-t.'.x  n-ccipt  l.«n't  wrr'h  thr  pr.ce  f c  r  the 
pr:vUf£,'f  ct  cuAiv.e.  a  vctt-  ai;a;njt  an  cm.ir.- 
1^".(  !i  which  rcui.ts  the  ball   ts 

We  niitjht  acid  that  th.e  thc^  retically  ehte 
li'tt  ratfs  cl  C'.mma'.wt  ;ilth.-  v.h;ch  exclude 
t;..-  !:. asses  Ir>  in  t;..  p-  11?  havn.  t  d.-t!n- 
Ku;.'h<d  thr-n^>.  ivf-  by  tiic  ;^vipcrk;nty  d  their 
selfctlc:.-  \Vc  t  ?[<r  it;  evidence  Go\eri,Lrs 
"Pa"  and  "M.i  Fcrs^M-cn.  and  the  incun.bont, 
••Pais-tl-!«--Bi-ruit-"  O  Daii:,l.  ct  TFxris.  as  well 
R-^  Gfi  ri?ia  ^  re-lectcd  chief  cxtcuttve.  Gene 
(.SU!-;x>i;[!rr- >  Tdmadf  whi  ~»-<ms  to  be 
eb'iUt  t.i  pur.'e  G' v.;t;:a',s  un.vcrsltles  of 
'■iit'r;n'  prLie.v>._r»"  tc  ::.  ik  ■  piuct:,  fcr  heme 
t.ilei.t 


p'ier'icn  or  presidential  electors  and  Con- 
grt-imen 

Bc-st  vt  all.  hcve-  •  r  woxUd  be  the  awaken- 
ing of  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
S'juth  to  such  an  extent  that  the  eight  cf- 
!e:.ci:ng  Stat.  -  !:..,;.■.  a  •.;  i  join  the  other 
4(.  ;v.  maklr.j  u:.  i  r.'i  t.^  t:.e  whole  poll-tax 
!■>-:   ni 

A;.y  .<crt  of  pioperty  recjuirement  for  vot- 
ing Is  thoroughly  abhorrent  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions cr  cur  Anvrican  democracy. 


|Fr*::i    the    Frc-nr    ifri!;!)    Bee    cf    Julv    11. 
l:Hl; 

pfitL  TAX  '^'■Rvnrs  :v  om  y  fight  i:;:TyD 

sTATrS    STATFS 

Tl.e  p.  :;  tax  once  was  aim  -t  ur.Utr  -il  in 
tl-.'  .^::l.  r! -an  Union;  ltsur\;v.~  :n  only  eieht 
i^'a'.-  A;.ibama.  Arkansas,  Co  r-:la.  Ml--ls- 
t:ppi,  S(  uth  C.iri  li'.a  T' i.r.e^  .  ,■,  T*  x;.-  a;:d 
V!r-j;inia. 

A;;cl  111  tli'^-t'  S'.i'.-  It  is  reta:nfd  ivit  pn- 
riarily  as  a  revenue-raising  device  but  ra  ht-r 
fcr  the  purp(i<e  vi  fli-franchisi!;t;  larsje  num- 
ber=^  ^  if  vrt<'rs.  particularly  th"  Neu'rofs 

A  >\v:;t  ijlance  at  tl.e  afu'.i  !.i;i-nh<T  of 
vote-  cu-t  m  th.  <e  s-ates  pri  \,-  •;..  p.  :;-*.iX 
requirement  l-^a-  reduced  dra~' :r;!'.:v  'r;:(..  ac- 
tual I'allntim;  .\!ort(,\er,  in  North  Carolina. 
I-<iui-;.ina.  and  Florida  the  abclirum  of  tho 
poll  MX  u.is  fdllcwed  immediately  bv  a  large 
lncr.M-e_;n  the  number  of  re;;!.-ttred  voters 

A>  [Q  t!ie  pr.ictUMl  evili  iiiheroiil  1:;  :hj 
F'>tcm  the  Editorial  Resparch  Rep-Tts  cf 
Wa-!i;:.i:-.  n   .-im-.s  this  lllumlnatim:  <idel:_':it  : 

"Tlie  [■.o.;-.c.il  machine  prrflf^  br  •  ti  fr  m 
n  ^^ni.ill  elect  ~r  I'e  which  can  be  in  .rt^  renciilv 
Watched  ai.d  mai.ipu'.ated  and  f rr  m  the  di- 
rect advant.u'o  which  tlie  pcll-tax  sy.v'em 
gives  to  thoM"  who  are  In  ccn'rol  of  the  nia- 
ch!:.crv  of  i:  •'vernment.  In  t!ie  lari:e  cities 
It  IS  c'.i-itomary  for  the  machine  to  kt-.  p  a 
l-.umbfr  I'f  poll  taxes  con-^tantly  paid  '.p  If 
the  persoM'^  m  whose  names  the  tnvm-^r.ti 
fire   made  !;:ivo  died  rr  moved  awa'v,  others 


Observations    by    Maj.    Gen.    William    C. 
Rivers,  United  States  Army,  Retired 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

(IF    pENN-v:  '.  \n:  ^ 
IN   THE   HCjU?E  of   FiEJ  REsEN  I  ATI  VES 


Thursday  Juli  ?.[.  VjU 

LETTE:?^  to  HON  JAMES  E  VAN  ZANDT, 
OF  PENN-YL'.-ANIA 


irnti'  r-oii.T.e    th.' 


at    the 


can    be    tu: 
poIl«i 

■In  tlie  ccuntifs.  i:  .,!:•>  ofllceh,  '.der  is  in 
darker  of  los.ne  his  p.  ^^  the  whole  gr:vm  can 
poc!  their  re~ource>  tu  pay  up  encuei;  't.^xc- 
ti  Insure  him  a  maji  ritv  of  the  electors  Tiie 
tax  cull'H".  r  tvo.  rr.e.-  a  kev  m.-ir.  In  the  -vs- 
tem,  for  lie  c  in  keep  h;s  faction  informed' of 
the  tax  vfatti>  ,  f  i.;s  .-i;;-;i,  rtor-'  and  opoo- 
rcnts  c.ir.  n-~..^-  h:,  pditical  friends  to  pay 
their  t.  xe>i  oi.  tune  or  can  antedate  the  tax 
receipts  of  tlio.ve  wlic  ni.iv  he  d:l>!?,.ry 

"To  fht'  candid.i'ov  he  favors  tlie  tnx  ccl- 
lert'T  car.  orrcr  advantnszecus  terms  nf  ta.x 
sott.'ement.  omitting  penalties  and  mteiest 
for  their  foUcwers.  or  even  giving  credit  for 
taxes  tc.  a-  h<'  ,.f  voters  wluch  the  candidate 
1;  .1.0,^  m  to  his  nfnce  This  maniDulatlon  in 
admm  stratmn  of  the  'ax  <,  nv  times  results 
In  di>fra:-ch.i>-em.ent  of  snb-^tan'ial  citizens  as 
vvil  ;)«=  ,  f  Ne  ;r  es  and  o.th.ers  in  low-income 
pr.ijp*  ■■ 

The  Sv.ithtrn  Ccn'e-eiice  for  Human  Wel- 
fare   th.e  Southern  Electoral  Reform  League    , 
and   other  procre.-sive  or^ann-atlons  In   Dixie    ' 
are    working    -o   eia.-c   all    pcll-t.ix    law>    tro-'i 
the  -statute  ho;  ks 

And  the  Federal  Govcrnm.ent  also  may  take 
a  hand  :n  tl>.  ti^^ht 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committ<'e  Is  shortly    I 
to  bealn  hearincs  on  a  bill  by  Senator  Pepper.    \ 
or   Florida,   to  prohibit   the  collection   of  poll' 
taxe.*  as  a  lequisite  fcr  voting  m  Federal  elec- 
tions 

This    at    least    would    protect    the    vctlns? 
rights  cf  the  cit.2ens  of  poll-tax  States  in  the 


M.-.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

f(ll''.v;n2  Ic't-r  rrooivxi  i':r>m  Maj.  Gen. 
Williani  C.   Rivris,  United   StatC's  Army, 
retired.  Eti\os  his  views  on  methods  used 
in  thti-  promotion  of  Army  ofiQcers. 
The  letter  Is  as  follow.s: 

Nfw   York    N    Y  .  July  28.  1941. 
To  the  Honcrable  James  K    Van  Zandt. 

Tne  House  of  Congress.  Waahnigtun.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Congr£ssional  Record  re- 
ports the  passage  by  Congress  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88  to  strengthen  the  common  de- 
fense by  suspending  section  24b  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  .Act  during  the  emergency  and 
authorizing  a  more  expeditious  procedure  to 
vitalize  the  active  list  of  ;he  cfflcers  of  our 
Army. 

It  has  long  been  a  major  tragedy — and  a 
cause  of  much  loss  to  the  Nation— that  we 
i  promote  the  average  Army  officers,  the  good 
officers  and  the  lesser  number  of  superior 
cfSccrs.  by  the  routine  mahcd  of  senicrity 
up  to  the  grade  of  colonel  When  we  arc 
Bt  war  we  do  promote  all  the  Army  officers 
by  selection.  ■• 

Promotion  by  seniority  demands  that  In 
the  C(  nfuslon  of  preparing  for  banle  we  are 
ccmpclled  to  experiment  with  qur  Army  of- 
ficers, particularly  with  the  general  ofBcers, 
In  the  efTort  to  place  the  more  competent 
officers  In  the  more  responsible  positions. 
This  experimentation  and  weeding  out  the 
incoinpetent  officers  should  be  done  gradu- 
ally and  thoroughly  in  time  of  peace.  The 
press  has  been  announcing  the  names  of 
many  general  officers  who  fre  to  be  relieved 
of  commands  they  have  had  fcr  months  in 
order  that  these  generals  may  be  replaced 
by  more  competent  and  as  a  rule  by  younger 
general  officer; 

Tills  system  cf  cxper!m;riting  with  our 
Army  officers,  wl.ile  we  a^e  in  emergency 
piepnraticns  fcr  po.-^sible  war,  has  in  the  past 
prvduced  much  confu?ion  and  some  almost 
ii:.bel;t  vable  result*  It  inevitably  delavs  and 
n.ar-  the  early  training  of  a  nunribcr  of  units 
of  thr'  new  Army 

All  the  navies  cf  the  woricl  have  a  selection 
system  for  promoting  naval  officers  All  the 
armies  of  the  world,  .-^ave  onlv  cur  own  Army 
u.=e  the  selection  system  In  advancing  army 
office: s  Gen  Geo-ee  C  M:r.^hall.  the  .Army 
Chief  cf  Staff  Is  reported  bv  the  pres^  a-  hav- 
ing Just  stated  to  the  Militarv  ASa.r-  c  m- 


mlttee  df  the  Senate  that  he  would  prefer  a 
selection  system  for  promoting  our  Army 
officers.  J  Gen.  Douglas  MacArihur  said,  la 
one  of  l|ls  annual  reports  as  Chief  cf  StaCT, 
"The  nialn  disadvantage  of  the  -eniorily 
method  lis  Its  tendency  vO  disccurage  initia- 
tive ana  entei-prise  among  young  ofScers  of 
ability."  The  Newton  D  Baker  Bjard  on 
Army  At'iation  reported.  'There  should  be 
adopted  for  the  Army  a  system  of  selectioa 
similar  o  that  now  provided  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps." 

The  Army  efTorts  in  the  past  to  eliminate 
the  Incompetent  officers  have  failed.  This 
is  only  aatural;  save  during  a  great  emer- 
gency, hoards  composed  of  members  cf  the 
Army,  or  of  members  of  any  Government 
bureau,  will  lack  the  determination  and 
the  ccuiage  to  eliminate  a  number  of  their 
own  comrades  each  /ear  Procedure  by 
climlnat  on  Is  a  negative  measure.  Promo- 
tion by  selection  is  a  positive  measure,  and 
It  has  the  powerful  element  of  competition— 
an  element  of  great  value  to  the  State  and 
to  the  taxpayers  • 

Our  pi  in  of  habitually  assigning  the  higher 
Army  ol  Jeers  on  an  experimental  basis  at 
the  begii  ining  of  an  emergency  produces  some 
extraord  nary  results.  I  recollect  training 
a  regiment  that  I  fought  in  all  our  major 
battles  it]  France  In  a  great  southern  camp. 
The  routine  inspections  of  officers  of  the 
inspectoi  generals  department  caused  the 
removal  of  all  four  of  the  generals  In  that 
camp,  pwo  were  West  Point  graduates  with 
long  serice  in  the  Army.  My  small  com- 
mand w;is  the  only  unit  sent  to  t'rance  I 
w€nt  in;  o  battle  at  Chateau-Thierry  with- 
out a  fied  officer  The  War  Department  had 
sent  me  'our  lieutenant  colonels  and  majors 
I  had  never  met  any  of  them.  But  I  had 
to  send  each  one  In  turn  away,  after 
weeks  of  efTort.  falling  to  secure  from  them 
average  energy,  speed,  and  power— force  of 
action.  The  major  tragedy  of  the  event 
was  the  «llsappolntment  of  the  20,000  drafted 
men  in  the  camp.  The  command  was 
turned  lato  a  replacement  unit— with  no 
chance  t)  go  to  France  as  a  division.  The 
fighting  power  of  my  men  was  such  that 
I  was  mide  a  brigadier  general.  On  going 
some  disance  to  my  three  regiments  of  my 
new  comnand.  I  made  at  once  thorough  in- 
spection as  to  their  methods  and  fightine 
power.  1  had  to  send  two  of  the  three  col- 
onels  to  the  rear.  One  of  the  two  was  a  West 
Pointer  vith  long  service  In  the  Regular 
Army.  ^ 

We  fought  behind  the  lines  of  British  and 
French  troops  at  first  After  the  disaster 
of  Bull  ^un,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ample  time 
to  rebuild  his  new  army.  He  had  the  greater 
resources  and  factories.  He  had  most  of 
the  smal  number  of  cfflcers  of  the  old 
Regular  \rm.y— and  he  had  73  percent  of 
the  llvin;  West  Point  men  who  fought  in 
both  nor  hern  and  southern  armies  Hew- 
ever,  we  !  hall  now  be  compelled  to  maintain 
a  larger  nilltary  force  in  time  cf  peace  than 
heretofon  i.  r-  ^ 

It  ts  mi  ndi  tory  for  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  th^t  we  have  a  better  Army  than  we 
have  hadj  in  peacetime.  The  mcst  necessary 
thing  for  that  is  prcmotlon  for  all  cfficer<=  by 
selection  1  Let  the  privates  of  the  drafted 
men  and  kll  others  have  the  freest  chance  for 
prcmotlod  for  superior  work  in  the  training 
The  two  Routine  objections  to  prcmotlcn  by 
selection  [are  both  chl.dlsh  and  also  Inac- 
curate they  are  that  the  men  we  see  doing 
w_el]  in  p*ace  may  not  do  well  in  war  And 
that  ther^  is  injustice  Li  promotions  by  selec- 
tion. Indeed  there  is  great  injustice  in  pro- 
motion b5l  senicrity-the  injustice  to  the  able 
officers  wi|th  power,  force,  and  Initiative  and 
the  contiituing  injustice  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  officers  we  see  doing  well 
in  peace  tre  as  a  general  rule  the  very  men 
who  excell  In  war-they  are  prepared  for 
wflr. 


ArPL-:M)lX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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A  Hvcy  ,.1  ll.t  bh"..t  1  Crete  &l>cWs  U.al 
fcUcci  j.-li..   Aj.n>    cUi^.r-    t:.u  i    .:.   the   future 

be  men  p..;iv?<.->£.n^  gii..ter   ..oo  ^rf^^ier  quali- 
ties   of     ptr.^v.l..«l     IClllu-.      .        ,;.,.      ;,-..    ..;,el^.- 

ncse  Hie  caj-tuifc  .il  CiiU  .i.  .i  ttw  a.ivs. 
under  the  circunxs-.anees.  \*a.'  an  ep^.  n- 
makinp  event  in  wio-lure  I;  \fca.i  the  :i.^>!-i 
znarkeci  c\e:ii  Mi.ce  ■.he  Uiirocuciion  cf  gvin- 
p<.  wdtr  Lritain  ccriioiltol  iht  s.  h  liu:  -he 
Bnt.sn  *'trL  unable  tc  previi.t  .a:ge  liein...:; 
forcth  Ir m  t^ing  ferru  ,  by  ait  a  ri  v.--  the 
sea  and  landuig  on  the  island  ol  Cn  u.'  Tii.s 
rK)l^vitll^ta^dll;^  the  fact  that  Br.uain  gal- 
lai.iUy  sacriLcevi  m  Uk;  ti^hlinc  stvernl  p  wcr- 
ful  destroyers  and  crui^r^r"-  The  Brr.fh  were 
Id  posse.'-M<  n  of  C'n  te  Thev  hao  &i:  h:r.  v 
there,  with  otlenLfd  pcsitljr..'  a:  •;..(:, 
tanks,  arid  other  heavy  equipn.*:  t  The 
Gcrraaiii  totk  Cret  without  .irt.i:«r\  .,nd 
tanks  and  other  fiich  Fpiciai  •  qi.i;  nimt. 
They  ferried  tC'  Cr»  te  tl.  i^&.id.-  ri  armed 
It  fantry  sold'ers  in  "rai-.-pi  rt  p  nius  h:.r.  m 
gliders  The  (icrma:.  divi  b- n.bt  -  ac-tc.  in 
the  place  of  artiiiery  ai.ri  t.:;.K~  i:.  th.  Oattle, 
to  aid  in  tieftatmf  the  Bnt.--r.  forces  on 
Crete 

German  a:r  pi  *(  m  C"r>  te  demonstrated 
tlje  fact  that  the  air  force.*  can  now  hold  as 
well  ae  stii-*  positiui  s;  ti.dt  air  forces  are  not 
simply  auxiliarv  to  he  cider  arms — as  many 
have  long  a.'-.s^Tttd 

Y^urs  ffcithfully. 

WlLLTN.    C"     RIVFK< 

Majcr  (',    i.  'J/    "'1  -ri 

States  Army,  Retned 


*'l  Think  America  Is  Swell,"  Says  Fred 
Gong,  an  Oregon  Chinese  Boy,  and 
Ranks  First  in  i  Contest  With  1,600,- 
000  American  Shidents 


EXTt;NSION   OF   RFMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  MF;  REdLNTATlVTS 


T>-::--'dcv   Ji:ly  31    1941 

ARTICLE  FK(>M   THE  SLNDAY   ORECO.NT.AN 
UF    JU  ,Y    27,    1941 


Mr  ANGELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  melt- 
ing pot  tl  Arrfrici  is  still  at  work  pro- 
ducing young  Am<  ricans  who  will  carry 
on  and  continue  tc-  hoid  siiofl  the  stand- 
ards we  have  erect  td  here  in  this  land  of 
freedom  in  150  years  of  progress.  This 
is  strikingly  brouglit  to  cur  attention  by 
the  achievement  o:'  a  youne:  American  of 
my  district.  Fred  Gong,  bom  of  Chinese 
parentage  and  retcntly  given  tne  first 
award  In  the  fouith  annual  American 
Magazine  youth  forum  competition.  The 
award  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Judges  whc  studied  the  655,898  articles, 
paintings,  .Ttul  di  a  wines  submitted  by 
America's  h.^h-scliool  and  preparatory- 
school  students  1  his  represented  1,600.- 
000  studrr.?.<;  thicughcut  the  United 
States.  The  p- izp-winning  picture, 
drawn  by  th-i>  yen  .-  Oregonian  student, 
is  entitled  What  My  Community  Con- 
tributes to  t;ir  Na  -.i'-r.."  and  depictr  the 
scenes  of  th.  .  arly  Oregon  pioneers  cross- 
ing the  plain.":  in  their  covered  wagons 
drawn  by  ox  teams  and  the  achievements 


U'.ty  and  ihtir  >u^ct  js- >.  r:s  h.;Vi  u  taught 
m  the  Oregon  counir;,  m  lunibti.  flihiiig, 
agriculture.  marriUu-turn-.k:,  and  thr 
harne.sMng  of  th<  er»  at  waierwavs  sc  .^- 
to  release  to  th*^  whclf  N(  r'hwe^t  terri- 
tory the  r.f\cr  rridii.p  hydroiiqctric 
cnerey.  turnir.p  the  w  het  L-  of  ii^.dustry 
a'id  ligl/ting  th'.  hcruci  of  ;i.t-v(  thriving 
communitits. 

Tlie  acfrmp;ishment.<;  cf  thi.?  v  tune 
man  restores  and  renews  cur  fn.'h  in 
democracy,  and  give^  lis  renewed  energy 
and  vision  to  press  forward  m  cur  en- 
deavors to  preserve  our  Anieriran  way  cf 
life  and  to  protect  it  frcrn  ir.v,T.>^ion  by 
the  ideologic.'-  of  the  Olci  World  We 
want  to  continufi  to  pr>5erv(  Arr..  tica  as 
a  haven  for  iho-vo  of  all  faiths  who  iove 
liberty  and  w-ir.'  to  liv*  'under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
brilliant  achievement  of  this  young  man 
of  Chinese  blood  will  strengthen  our  de- 
sire to  give  increased  help  to  the  cou- 
rageous Chinese  people  in  their  heroic 
fight  to  preserve  their  own  country  and 
beat  off  the  Japanese  invaders  who  seek 
to  subject  them  to  slavery  or  death. 

'^Ir.  Speaker.  America  will  be  safe  in 
the  hands  of  young  Americans  such  as 
Fred  Gong.  As  one  of  the  judges  of  this 
contest  said:  j 

What  Impresses  me  most  about  the  com- 
petition Is  the  unanimous  conviction  among 
the  younjeer  generation  thait  our  way  of  llle 
can  and  must  be  preserved  To  me  this  is 
positive  proof  that  there  are  no  bottleneclcs 
in  the  production  line  of  thq  arsenal  of  young 
democracy 

Under  ^eave  heretofore  granted.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  rem'ar'cs  an  article 
written  by  this  young  American,  describ- 
ing his  journey  across  'he  United  States, 
which  was  made  possiblt  a.'-  a  r^rt  of  the 
award  for  hi.'^  achievcmetn  I  also  In- 
clude a  short  biographical  statement  of 
this  Chinese  family  and  the  boy  who  has 
performed  this  outstanding  achievement. 
These  articles  appeared  In  the  Piii^.duy 
Oregonian  under  date  of  July  27.  194L 
and  are  as  follows:  ; 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg  . 

"July  27    1941  I 

1  Think  Avfki.  k  Is-  Swell-  A  C  .v>tssion  of 

F.AITH    tji     M     h;:>;-iiF     f ".     N  ^       •    Vfty    H«,  rPT 
Young   Man      t    l     ■:::  «n:-    Qkec  ; 

lEy  Fr,  d  Gong) 

In  two  and  a  half  wonderfel  weeks  I  trav- 
eled frcrn  Portland  to  the  ttp  of  Cape  Ccd, 
where  America's  artists  have,  found  a  para- 
dise among  the  fishermen  cf  New  England  I 
saw  Chicago.  Washington  NeW  York,  and  Bos- 
ton, and  besides  the  cities  I  taw  the  moun- 
tains, and  fields  and  prainta  that  shape 
America. 

Maybe  it's  because  I  am  young  that  every- 
thing was  thrilling  Scmetlmes  I  wonder 
whether,  if  I  were  older,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  cnjcy  America  as  much,  or  whether 
such  a  feeling  as  mine  must  be  explained  as 
a  byproduct  of  one's  teens 

However  you  explain  it  America  to  me  was 
all  a  marvelous  advennire,  an  experience  ycu 
Fee  and  feel  more  easily  than  you  tell  Cn 
the  train  I  tried  to  put  seme  cf  my  feeling 
Into  drawings  My  art  teacl^er  Miss  Ruth 
Hnlvorscn.  of  Lincoln  High  School,  accom- 
panied me  on  the  trip,  also  as  a  guest  of  the 
American  magazine  and  we  sketched  with 
water  cclors  whenever  there  was  time 
throughout  the  trip 

Ridiiig  on  the  train,  we  sketched  the  power- 
ful  brown   nr.ountains   of    the   Eccky   range, 


lie  i:t  rds  of 
.  .i.i.k;  l..:ul- 
11  1  u  ere 
w  l\'.  fetl  — 
t  Hit  Witld. 
:  the  lund  Is 


ajid  tilt  p.i.iie'-  ^i  Ww  :..li,j: 
white-fj.i^i  t.oi.i  t;:.i;-(  .n  t 
scape.  \\  I.  ii. •...;,  ;..u  .iwc^y.-,  :, 
a  cowboy  in  Wy^.uii:  r'.  I  k.i.^  w  1. 
It's  a  place  where  Vi  j  Mt  :r  tt  :v 
Ycu  fed  you  art  vny  hith  up  an 
very  far  down. 

In  Chicago,  mh  sr,*  ihe  Art  Institute  and 
all  lt.s  masterpifves.  The  Institute  and  t!ie 
NaUi.nal  M'j-i-^:n  .i:  W.iii.lngt.,.n.  and  Liu  fine 
n^us<um8  1:  Niu  Y  rk  C.ty  ipemd  n.y  eyes 
to  the  artisMc  wul-ii  f  Air.' .  a  I  had  "al- 
ways thought  iL^  HU..I  p.>i:.-,.:.^s  weri  kept 
lu   Europe,   but   scoies      f    tluir.    arc    Lire 

In  Washington,  we  s-nw  the  Capr.  1.  the 
Congressional  Dbr.^ry  Wa*h:ngtcr.  t  anrl  Lin- 
coln's Monumept.c  General  L<e's  H  :;.e  at 
Arlington,  u:.c.  M  u:.t  Vernon,  wl.ce  C^uvrge 
Washington  nved  and  died  And  Ir  tn  W.i.'^li- 
inpton  we  continued  cn  tc  New  Ycik 

New  York— with  Ite  sky.scxapers  and  sub- 
ways, its  theaters  and  hotfN,  its  stock  ex- 
change and  the  long  greai  ;  ;. o.d  called  Cen- 
tral Park — holds  the  flnect  thmt-s  man  J.as 
made.  But  we  savk  the  lower  E-a^t  i:.\,r  i-rc- 
tlon,  too.  and  it  seemed  to  me  New  Y  :k  has 
the  most  of  the  worst,  as  well  t.s  most  •  '.  the 
best 

On  our  trip  to  Boston  nnc'.  Pr  vlncetown, 
Miss  Halvorsen  was  the  cuide  I  uant  to  go 
back  tc  Provincctown  s  m*  <  .-,■  Tlie  colors 
Jumpx>d  up  like  nothing  I  !.,.(i  ever  teen  — the 
water  was  never  so  blut,  the  sand  ne\er  had 
so  many  colors— yellow,  ochre,  orange,  preen. 
Prussian  blue 

On  the  boat  reMimiiip  fr,  ni  Prrvlncet  wii 
to  Boston,  sen.'  ne  heard  I  had  won  the 
American's  fl.O  ■  ..••  r:..t.  :,;.d  1  had  to  make 
a  speech  from  *:  •  •  -  >-6:.ci  ;.nd  autograph 
all  copies  of  the  ni.  jaz.;:!-  on  the  boet 

How  this  could  ha\e  .'.appet.td  u.  i-.w  I  can- 
not explain.  I  onlj  kn.  w  I  -h.i.k  .^mtuca  Is 
swell — it's  v?onderfu! 


so  THE  I  «.Mn  Y  sTAvrr  in  .  )|iegon — and  mroDim 
\'if.NT  ':i_  Niw  yohK 

The  American  public  likes  to  have  itj-  deci- 
sions vindicated  new  and  then— and  vindica- 
tion never  came  more  agreeably  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Portland  Chtnefe-Ainerlouu  fnmilv 
which  thousands  of  citizens  have  come  to 
know  simply,  almost  aflectionatelv  ii.>  the 
Gongs" 

The  Gongs — FYed  Grng  and  hl.'^ 
their  Mexlc3n-born  son  Henrv  2" 
fcur  Amerlcan-t>orn  children  f  n  d 
16.  Peter,  14.  and  Michael.  4-  ,;r( 
ful  American  lives  today  because 
came  to  their  rescue  2'2  yeart  i:g 

Chinese-born.  Mr  at.d  Mr^  Gc 
the  tJnlted  States  from  Mexico  in  1922  w.-h 
their  first  child,  Henry,  then  1  year  old  Th  v 
remained  after  forfeiting  $3,000  bond,  and  14 
years  later  the  father,  moUier,  and  son  Henry 
were  arrested  In  Portland  on  a  charge  of 
illegal  entry  into  the  United  States  Dv  that 
time  there  were  three  mc«-e  children.  .'\mci - 
ican-born.  and  a  baby  was  on  the  way 

After  2  years  of  delay,  the  case  camt  'c  a 
hend  In  19^8.  end  the  crux  cf  th'  r -tl.c's 
concern  was  this:  Should  a  family  w.-h  cur 
young  American  citizens  in  Its  ranks  i^e  split 


\\ 


May; 
p.:  .  ihelr 
1!-:    B.'ty. 

A.l.g    U.-:c- 

he  public 


'g  f 


;tfr:d 


by  a  deportation  action,  or  ;  :.  tn  i  cT  m 
whole  or  in  part  to  China,  w;.  •;.,•  ..yj 
was  under  Japanese  invasion:-  Ti.'  public's 
answer  was  "No" 

So  effectively  did  P  rt  ar.ccs  pro'e-t  tnat 
the  deportation  action  ^..e  dr  ;'j:cd  .ii.d  tlie 
Gongs  permitted  to  remain 

Since  thet  time,  .s<  r,  Het-ir\  haj  distin- 
guished himself  annually  bj  winning-  srh'lar- 
shlps  at  Albany  College  Daucluer  D'  tt;  has 
been  praised  as  a  pianist. 

Now,  son  Freddie  has  dstabl.-i'.cci  h:mseif 
as  the  best  lilgii-scbool  artLst  In  Am'  ri^a  In 
June  he  wa:3  named  winner  of  the  Ameiican 
Magazine  Youth  \rt  Forum's  $1  000  tir.'-t 
award  for  h.s  oil  painting,  reproduced  above, 
showing  the  contributions  of  die  Oreg- n 
country   to   the  Nation      In  addition   tc   the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KKCOKD 


f  1  OiXJ  he  wa«  taken  to  NfW  Yc  r''  C  t\  a;;  a 
gU'"  T  'f  the  mni'a/inp  av.d  lie  ti'.;^  abcu"  nis 
tr:p   :r.  the  s'(.-\    ::•    •.he   tip   cf  th;=  p.i-o 

V.'1'h  his  pM/c  frt'-Jdic  Oc:ii?  p:a:.=  tc  piir- 
E'ji-  L.f  art  studies  Those  who  have  wn'ci.ed 
h: -  p:-  /res.s  since  tho  d.iys  when,  as  a  4-yeir- 
c'.d  l.c  returned  hoime  frcm  th.e  zoo  ra.d  dr..  w 
pictures  of  the  aiiinials  on  the  sidewalk  ::i 
front  of  h!s  fathers  barber  shop  btheve  that 
tbe  young  artist's  carf-er  will  be  a  erent  i  :.tv 

And  these  who  wei.i  to  the  r  sine  cf  the 
Gongs  3  years  ago  arc  pr  ivider  m.w  tliun  e.cr 
that.  unknowhKly.  tliiy  contributi-d  har.d- 
somely  tc  the  artistic  'A-.;:lth  of  young  Amer- 
ica by  the  kir.dly  act  of  savini;  one  fiir. ;;y 
frcm  disrupt ;'>!i   ar.d   perhaps  disa.-^tt-r. 


War  in  Heaven  Again 


extl<nsion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

'  'f   S-UTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE   m^USE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur.-.day.  July  31.  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM    THE  CHRI^STIAN 
CENTLRY 


Ml  M-l'NDT  Ml  Speaker,  under 
leav-'  tc  txt  nd  my  remarks,  I  take  this 
crpo'ttmity  i)f  c:il].:-!,a  tc  the  attention  c>i 
th.r  c:  iinny  and  t'r.e  Ci'r;gre>s  the  follo-.v- 
iv.2.  Fjiir.ud  y.tiable  t'lom  the  Christian 
Century  for  July  23  1941.  Its  author, 
Rtv.  J:hu  Hrivnes  Hclmes,.  is  one  of  th.e 
distniyji-h'ui  cb^Tsymen  of  America, 
there  beins  45  hncs  devoted  to  his  ac- 
tivit;--?  and  ucccmplishments  in  the 
current  volume  of  Who's  Who  in  Amtr- 
>ica. 

(Frrni  tr.e  Christian  Century  of  July  23    1941  ] 

W  va    IN     HEA\EX    AGAIN   —A    PAR-\ELE 

iBy  J   hn  Havnes  Hcltr.es) 

N.~w  the  w  ir  In  heaven  had  ended  with  a 
Vict  rv  f'  r  M:c!-.,ie!  and  Ins  Hr,^'>ls,  and  Satan 
and  all  his  hi;>ts  had  been  cast  Into  htll 

But  ija:,,n  w  a.-  not  c^nteiit  with  iiell  and 
wanted  tv  f^et  back  into  heaven  attain  So  he 
pU'tttd  and  pianned  another  war  Only  he 
d  'Ubt'  d  Beelzebvib,  lest  Beelzebub  turn 
a;ja:n>t  h;m  when  he  was  engaged  with 
Michael  .ir.d  his  ar.kte'.?  and  gain  the  headship 
cf  hei:  So  he  toi.k  Bt'elzebub  Into  his  confi- 
dence and  ta.ked  with  him  about  his  pi;r- 
p«^-es  and  besought  hi5  aid  And  Beelzebub 
cci.stnted  Ai..;  b<  hold,  Satan  and  Btelz<>bub 
SUned  a  n.n;  g^res^ion  pact      •      •      • 

And  the  w;i:  c.une  and  ra^jed  a  yea.  and  9 
ni.  iit:>  and  r^.ita:-.  wen  grtat  victcric  e\er 
M.chatl  But  Beelzebub  helped  not  In  the 
fijiht,  but  r.a'^'.ed  Satan  and  totk  advantage 
of  hnn  and  f  r.  flted  greatly  In  his  own  In- 
terest An  J  ;^.i•  m  di.-trnsted  Beel/ebiib  the 
n;cre  and  su--;  ected  that  he  had  In  Beelzebub 
B  Jtalcus  rival  nr.d  therefore  a  foe  who  wculd 
rise  against  Inm  when  he  was  locked  in  final 
combat  with   Michael 

S-  Sa-an  p.uidered  the  problem  and  tcck 
ccunse:  wirh  i-j;.  infj-rnal  mini?'er,-  and  cap- 
t.u:-.s  A:-.d  'h-  -f  ministers  and  captains  also 
did  di.-tru-t  Beelzebub  and  advised  attack 
up.n  him  that  he  be  dostroved  Then  would 
£a:an  be  fr.e  t^  fl^h'  and  destrey  M\-hail 
and  win  ■•»>•:.::.  h.;=  pi,,ce  m  hraven  .<n.d 
Satan.  ac;\;d  a:.d  tum.ic  a'.!  hi*  ml:.ion  = 
fiC'i:.--t  Beel.-e'-ab  Ai'd  Boel-ebub  marsl-.i'cd 
all  l:i=  d  acl'y  :-..<:=:  .,_-.-\  :.  t  Sa'an  And  there 
was  v  .tr   ir.  l.t.l       •      •      • 


N  w  when  Michael  saw  his  he  was  glad. 
And  he  mou:.ted  'hf  rampart-,  cf  heaven  and 
lifted  a  sh  -ut.  A:  d  he  na.led  Beelzebub  as 
hLS  brother  m  arms,  and  p'rcmised  him  aid 
aial  c  ir.lurt  m  his  tattle  against  Satan.  He 
Said  he  to<,ik  bark  nothing  cf  all  that  he  had 
,-a.d  against  B  tlz. 'cub:  bu:  he  added,  "We 
have  but  onf  _..:n  ,;:,■;  :.c  Single  Irrevocable 
purpose.  We  !:  ive  :•  -  Ivpd  to  destroy  Satan. 
*  •  *  Any  dm  :.  v'.ho  fights  Satan  will 
have  our  aid  Any  demon  who  fights  with 
Satan  is  our  foe  "  And  he  sent  a  celesiial 
commission  Into  hell  to  confer  with  Beelze- 
bub and  to  Join  hand  and  h?ar.  with  him 

A:.1  Michael  wMit  to  G  3d  and  told  the 
M  -t  Hiah  wh.at  be  had  dene  And  he  said, 
■Bthold,  O  G  id.  Beelzebub  is  new  our  friend. 
We  ber  that  h"  b«  leceived  among  us  and  '_ 
crowned  w.*h.  :  2ht  and  be  given  Thine  own 
sword.  For  this  l^  a  holy  var,  and  those  a.e 
holy  who  fight  acalnst  our  loe." 

And  God  Ijujhed 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Not  a  Defense 
Project 
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HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  Mnsseiun 
IN  THE  HOL'sE  OF  REPIiE^EN  rATr.'ES 


Thursday.  July  31.  V.'il 


P.ADIO  ADDPE.-.S  OF    RON     V,  ALTET,    C. 
PLOESE7?,  OF    .Mlr^OURI 


Mr  PLOESER.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  address  the  Nation  on 
tiie  subj-ct  cf  til.'  St.  Lcwrence  seaway 
project  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Sy.<tem  on  Saturday.  July  26.  The  fol- 
lowing are  my  remarks; 

It  has  been  my  privilege  en  two  prior  oc- 
cusjons  to  speak  to  the  American  people  on 
various  phases  of  the  Great  Lakes-Sl.  Law- 
rence seaway  project— once  concerning  the 
treaty  histi.Ty,  and  cne.  concerning  the 
detiimental  eccnonilc  effict.  Only  very 
briefly  have  I  mentioned  anything  in"  regard 
to  the  argument  being  advanced  that  this  Is 
a   deien^e  project. 

There  is  an  attempt  tc  btuld  in  the  public 
n-imd  the  false  cpmion  that  the  St,  Law- 
rence seaway    was  a  defense  measure. 

Very  few  people  have  the  pTlvUege  to  come 
to  W.ishinstnn  and  listen  tD  the  committee 
lioarin^^'s  on  legislatu-n  The  press,  restricted 
by  a  need  for  brevity,  is  unable  to  get  the 
entire  story  before  the  peep  e 

Tonight  my  purpose  is  to  convince  you  that 
the  St  Lawrence  seaway  Ls  -not  a  defense 
measure  I  shall  comment  briefly  on  some  of 
the  statemient^.  of  the  people  advocating  the 
pr  ject  in  the  name  of  defense  By  their 
own  statements  you  and  I  will  be  able  to 
judge  the  truth  of  this  defense  claim.  You 
will  n-ree  with  me  that  the  term  •'defense" 
m  c  nntction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  IS  but  an  excuse  It  Is  a  pity  that 
at  a  time  like  this  when  tl.e  Nation  Is  so 
heavilv  burdened  with  the  ccsts  of  actual  and 
true  d- fc-nse  wc;k  that  anyone  should  at- 
ten,pt  t.^  fcist  this  additional  burden  upon 
th'   American  taxpayer. 

F  r  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  ac- 
c.Uainud  wi'h  the  project.  I  e.xplaln.  At  the 
prt--n'  time  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou~e  cf  R  presentatlves  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  considering 
a  bill  which  wculd  approve  rnd  authorize  an 
avreement  between   the   Government  cf  the 
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United  3tatcs  and  the  Government  of  the 
Dominloa  of  Canada.  This  agreement  calls 
for  the  lilulldlng  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  According  to  our  Consti- 
tution, tHe  agreement  is  really  a  treaty  and 
should  hftve  been  submitted  to  the  United 
States  Seuiate  for  ratification.  This  consti- 
tutional method  has  failed  once  before  dur- 
ing this  administration.  Feeling  that  It 
would  najt  be  possible,  to  secure  the  consti- 
tutional two-thirds  vote  needed  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  pevious  method  of  presenting  the 
treaty  as  an  agreement  Is  being  used  In  the 
hope  of  (Obtaining  congressional  approval  by 
a  simple  4iaJorlty  vote  of  both  Houses. 

at  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
Ject  Is  a  plan  to  open  the  Great 
cean  trafflc  and  International  trade 
I  a  27-foot  channel  through  the 
-  - --^  rivers  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
mouth  ofj  the  St,  Lawrence  River  in  Canada, 
It  includas  the  building  of  a  power  dam.  The 
authority!  sought  from  Congress  would  au- 
thorize tje  President  to  transfer  the  power 
produced|  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
cost,  whi^h,  of  course,  would  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayer^  of  the  Nation,  is  estimated  by  the 
proponents  at  approximately  $266,000,000,  To 
make  th«  deepened  channel  usable,  it  will 
also  be  jnecessary  for  the  Government  to 
derpen  rnlany  important  harbors  In  the  Great 
Lakes.  No  estimates  are  being  advanced  by 
the  administration  for  this  harbor  work,  but 
conservative  technicians  beheve  that  such 
necessary  work  will  run  the  total  cost  to  an 
amount  l^  e.xce.ss  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Duringlthe  last  few  weeks  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  (fcmmittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvet  has  been  holding  public  hearings 
Lawrence  subject.  The  purposes 
of  the  seaway  are  twofold;  first,  the  develop- 
ment of  I  ocean  navigation  Into  the  Great 
■ond.  the  development  of  a  power 
e  production  of  electric  power,  I 
ngly  opposed  the  navigation  part 
iject  because  of  Its  Injury  to  the 
m  an  economic  standpoint.  The 
sts  are  so  Joined  together  at  the 
ne  so  as  to  be  almost  Inseparable. 
I  am  opposing  the  power  project  at  this  time 
because  of  the  need  of  speed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  energy  for  defense. 

The  pr()ponents  say  it  is  national  defense. 
The  facta^  however,  are  a  glaring  contradic- 
tion to  aill  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
behalf  of  the  project  as  a  defense  measure. 

Only  a  Inovice  would  be  foolhardy  enough 
at  this  tl^ne  to  predict  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  the  Issies  Involved,  They  are  so  numerous 
and  so  vljtally  Important  that  years  may  be 
consumed!  in  their  final  determination.  The 
project  Itielf  Involves  not  only  questions  of 
International  law  and  International  rights, 
but  it  al^  Involves  questions  of  sovereignty 
and  the  Rights  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  thd  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  This  Issue  Is  nonpartisan 
The  ratification  of  the  agreement  is  being 
urged  by  the  powerful  forces  of  the  admlnls- 
tration,  b|  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  by 
a  few  friehds  of  free  trade  and  economic  In- 
ternationalism throughout  the  Nation  Odd- 
ly enouga.  among  many  others,  it  is  being 
opposed  h^-  men  in  the  shipping  Industry  on 
the  Greati  Lakes,  who  see  in  the  building  of 
a  deep  waterway*  to  the  ocean  the  end  of 
American  supremacy  on  the  fresh-water  seas 
of  the  coiitinent. 

Is  this  Great  Lakes-St.  LawTence  seaway 
a  defense  measure?  I  say  It  la  not.  If  it  Is 
not,  then  ove  certainly  cannot  afford  It  at  this 
time.  If  pt  Is  not,  then  we  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  [waste  time  on  the  project  when 
time  is  sa  Important,  In  spite  of  all  of  the 
promises  kt  the  administration  to  cut  to  the 
bone  all  hondefense  spending,  the  admin- 
istration \a  already  authorized  to  spend  in 
the  comlilg  year.  $88,000,000  more  for  non- 
defense  ecpenditures  than  they  spent  la'=t 
year.  Whitcver  might  be  added  by  this  pro- 
posal will  be  Just  that  much  more  non- 
defense  sj  ending.  - 
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Now.  if  St  1  oj.  .  nc(  is  defense,  then  the 
two  defeni.e  aids  mutt  be  navig«ilon  and 
electric  power  If  the  proponents  are  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  project  Is  nectssary  to  de- 
fense, two  main  queslKms  miisi  be  answered. 
These  questions  are: 

First.  What  defense  aid  can  we  obtain 
which  will  be  imniediateiy  beneficial  through 
lEiprcvcd  facilities  of  r  avigatlcn? 

Seccnd  What  electric-power  facilities  ran 
be  developed  which  can  be  ready  for  use  In 
dcftHae  Indufrtrj? 

The  argument  from  the  navigation  stand- 
point has  been  that  wfcen  we  open  the  Great 
Lakes  to  ocean-going  traffic,  we  can  use  the 
shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  Grtat  Lakes 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  testified  before  the 
committee  that  the  shioLuilding  yards  of  the 
Great  Lakes  are  alread .  being  used  or  about 
to  be  used  to  full  cipacity  SmaU  Navy 
craft  are  being  built  on  the  -akes  The  deep- 
ening of  the  St  Lawrence  channel,  therefore, 
adds  no  shipbuilding  facilities  which  are  not 
now  in  good  use  Wt  d<p  need  more  ship- 
ways  to  build  ships.  But  even  the  Inex- 
perienced can  readily  iee  that  It  Is  much  to 
our  immediate  advantage  to  build  new  ship- 
ways  on  the  East  or  West  coasts  or  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  they  can  be  used  new.  with- 
out waiting  4  to  8  yea-s  before  we  would  be 
able  to  get  the  boats,  which  are  built,  imo 
the  sea  When  1  think  of  building  a  ship- 
way  on  the  Lakes — thtn  building  the  ship — 
then  building  the  deep  channel  to  get  the 
ship  out  tc  the  ocean  where  it  is  tc  be  used. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fellow  who  built  a 
cabin  cruiser  in  the  ta.<^ement  cf  his  heme 
and  then  had  to  take  the  house  apart  be- 
cause it  was  much  too  big  to  get  through  the 
door. 

The  President  in  hlf  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  June  5  of  th  s  year  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  seaway  and  power  project  He 
used  his  high  office  to  throw  full  weight  to 
the  statement  that  th  s  was  a  necessary  de- 
fense project  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
attempt  has  been  made  because  it  constitutes 
one  more  weak  link  li.  the  chain  of  nonde- 
fense  spending  attempts  The  Nation  is  con- 
tin  dally  being  told  that  time  Is  the  great 
factor  to  be  overcome  Time  Is  the  most 
important  element  and  this  is.  of  all  times, 
no  time  to  twist  woids  or  purposes  The 
President  said  In  his  message:  "The  seaway 
will  help  prevent  tran.'pcrtatlon  lx3ttlenecks. 
It  will  Increase  our  capacity  to  build  ships  " 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  additional  shipbuilding 
facilities  for  larger  ship*  are  to  be  had  on  the 
Great  Lakes  they  mus,  be  built.  Therefore, 
•no  bottleneck  is  to  bt  relieved  that  cannot 
more  conveniently  be  emedied  on  the  coast 
line  or  the  Gulf  Obvl<FUtly.  any  such  facility 
built  on  the  Lakes  becomes  t>ottlenecked  by 
the  lack  of  a  deeper  channel  The  adminis- 
tration's most  promising  time  for  completion 
Is  4  years.  Any  stateirent  to  the  ccuirary  is 
unfortunately  misleading.  Secretary  Knox  s 
testimony  before  the  House  committee  sub- 
stantiates my  statement. 

The  President  furtbe-  said:  "No  comparable 
p)ower,  shipbuilding,  and  transportation  fa- 
dllltles  can  be  made  av'ailable  in  the  time 
required  to  construct  this  project."  The 
President  claims  4  years  to  build  the  project. 
Electric  power  developed  by  steam  plants, 
which  can  be  built  in  :8  mouths,  Is  certainly 
comparable  power  for  our  defense  and  more 
consistent  with  the  Nation's  rush  for  time 
Water-power  development  can  go  forward 
more  leisurely  and  n  ere  beneficially  after 
the  war  emergency 

Under  the  present  jilan.  when  the  power 
dam  is  built,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  it  to  the  State  cf  New 
York  Oovernor  Lehm:.n.  of  New  York,  testi- 
fied that  they  believe  (or  he  believes)  that  it 
belongs  to  New  York.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  pny  for  it  but  "he  State  of  New  York 
gets  it  "This  Is  without  precedent  Any 
power  so  developed  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  and  net  tc  any  one  State  One 
astounding  fact  revealed  in  the  hearings  came 


out  of  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Poletil.  of  New  'i'ork  He  testified  that  the 
State  of  New  York  had  created,  back  In  1931. 
an  agency  known  as  the  Power  Authority  of 
the  State  of  New  York  Suice  creation  this 
agency  has  had  nothing  to  do  but  attempt  to 
sell  to  the  M.ddle  West  and  others  the  idea 
of  building  the  St  Lawrence  project  For 
this  purpose  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
gave  the  power  authority  $1.250  000.  New 
York  has  money  to  spend  to  sell  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  a  bill  of  goods,  but  expects  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation  to  pay  for 
the  good.?. 

Now.  as  I  have  stated  this  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is  to 
bt  an  agieement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  question  Immediately 
comes  tc  your  mind  and  mine.  Ooes  Canada 
consider  this  a  necessary  defense  project? 
Remember  Canada  is  at  war  Also  remem- 
ber, tha-  the  United  States  Is  In  trte  midst 
of  a  program  of  all-out  aid  to  Britain  and 
Canada.  Canada  has  therefore  a  double 
stake — her  own  facilities  and  expenditures 
for  defense  or  war  and  her  interest  In  the 
American  lend-lease  all-uut  ajd  program, 
which  IS  principally  for  her  benefit  as  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire 

On  March  5  of  this  year  W.  L.  MacKenzie 
King,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  of  the  Canadian  Gcvemment.  ad- 
dressed an  appeal  to  our  Minister  for  a  re- 
ccnslderatlcn  cf  the  propoc-ed  agreement  In 
the  light  of  the  many,  many  defense  needs 
of  Canada  and  the  United  Stateg  Couched 
in  verj-  careful  diplomatic  langu;»ge,  designed 
not  to  ofTend  our  President,  the  Canadian 
secretary  sought  an  "out."  because  he  defi- 
nitely did  not  feel  that  the  ^  Lawrence 
project  was  necessary  for  defense.  Prom  his 
expressions  one  can  plainly  tell  that  he  and 
his  Government  for  whom  he  wfts  speaking, 
feel  that  a  diversion  of  energy  and  money 
to  such  a  project  at  this  time  would  be  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  |I  will  read 
very  briefly  from  Mr  King's  letter  to  our 
Minister  on  the  subject  of  the  St  Lawrence 
agreement.  i 

Mr  King  said :  "The  growing  Intensity  cf 
the  war  operations  and  the  appreliension  that 
still  more  serious  perils  will  have',  to  be  faced 
in  the  verj-  near  future  necesslta'tc  the  most 
careful  examination  of  any  proposed  expendi- 
ture from  the  point  of  view  of  public  need 
and  in  the  light  of  war  requirements. 

"In  existing  circtimstances,  the  Canadian 
Government  desires  to  know  whether  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  cf  the 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  position  in  Canada, 
and.  of  course,  the  position  In  the  United 
States  as  well,  that  the  project  as  outlined  In 
the  State  Department's  pro  losals  of  1936  and 
1938  and  under  consideration  since  that  time 
should  new  be  proceeded  with  " 

Rememt)er  that  Canada  realizies  that  she 
must  not  offend  us  because  she  il  the  recipi- 
ent of  our  lend-lease  program  Tb  Mr  King's 
letter  cur  Minister  gave  an  Inslstpnt  reply  in 
the  name  of  the  President  The  net  result 
Id  that  the  whcl»  proposal  is  ^>efore  the  Con- 
gress under  thr  name  of  defense.  It  is  plainly 
not  a  deferise  matter  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  cf  the  people 
who  have  to  pay  the  bill  to  defeat  this  meas- 
ure. I  insist  that  we  must  devote  our  ef- 
forts and  cur  resources  to  real  helps  for  de- 
fense and  we  liiust  not,  in  any  fashion,  use 
"defense"  as  an  excuse  to  bring  about  the 
forced  approval  of  any  undertakhig  which  is 
clearly  not  a  defense  project  The  Nation 
new  faces  the  most  terrific  tax  burden  in 
history  The  Nation  now  Is  struggling  under 
the  mo6t  staggering  and  mounting  debt  In 
the  history  of  any  nation  in  the  world  It  Is 
certainly  no  time  to  be  playing;  at  defense. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  really  work  at  this  Job  of 
defense  The  admlnistraticn's  duty  !■  t  get 
the  Job  done  and  not  spend  its  time  .setting 
up  Imaginary  bottlenecks  or  ghost-defense 
projects  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  interest  of 
your  own  welt  are  to  urge  your  Members  cf 


the  Congress  to  cppcse  this  waste  cf  lUttmg 
time,  manpower,  and  money  For  ycur  in- 
terest— for  your  Nation's  intrrcft.  oppose  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  LawTence  seewuv. 


A  Country  E^iitor  Speaks  the  Sentiments 
of  His  People 
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According  tc  authorities,  it  is  the  bi  lu  f  of 
the  President  that  this  country  can  take  ma  .y 
a  belligerent  step  without  formally  becoming 
a  participant  in  the  war  Judging  by  lectnt 
German  statements,  that  belief  teem?  to  be 
well  grounded  Hitler  s  spokesmen  denounce 
the  United  Stutes  and  its  fou-eign  policy,  but 
they  still  say  tnat  Germany  »ill  not  be  forced 
into  declaring  wax  on  us  by  "overt  act'  "  In 
short.  Hitler's  legions  are  btj^y  now  vk.'l.rut 
taking  on  a  new  foe. 

If  Hitler  had  wished,  be  could  obvioubJy 
have  construed  the  United  States  military 
occupation  of  Iceland  as  an  act  of  war  Ice- 
land is  less  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Ger- 
many, and  could  be  developed  into  u  major 
air  base  for  use  against  the  Reich 

Tlie  reasons  for  octupying  Iceland  are  clear 
enough  First,  the  Aniorlcan  occupation  lias 
released  numbers  of  Empire  troops  for  serMce 
elsewhere — th(  bulk  cf  thcni  wiU  probufcly  be 
sent  to  Africa  where  the  British  have  just 
won  a  decisive  victory  over  Fiance,  and  wheie 
there  are  rumors  cf  Gtrman  action  to  pull 
■Vichy's  well-bjrnt  chestnut*  out  of  the  fi:e 

Second  The  American  occupation  ol  lc<- 
land  makes  it  possible  for  Us  to  patrol  a!  d 
dcrainate  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Thus  British  men-Ol-war  need  only 
to  protect  the  convcvs  from  Iceland  to  Eng- 
lish ports,  which  involves  a  distance  of  about 
700  miles. 

Third  The  American  occupation  of  Iceland 
has  mi.de  it  clear  to  the  world  that  as  the 
President  said,  we  will  rt  cognize  no  fixed  gi  o- 
graphical  boundaries  in  carrying  out  our 
policy  of  pro:ecling  this  hemisphere  fr^iu 
aggressors  It  Is  the  Government's  position 
that  the  alrplf  ne  has  made  til  previous  ideas 
of  hemispheric  defense  more  or  less  cbsclete, 
and  that  our  military  cutpcstjs  may  b(  far- 
flung  indeed. 

Fourth  The  American  octujiation  ci  Ice- 
land may  have  been  designed  as  a  move  to 
pave  the  way  (or  future  occupation  of  cthtr 
foreign  possessions,  nctablv  Dakar,  In  French 
Africa,  and  the  strategic  Cape  Verde  Islands, 

Theoretically  our  Navy  ib  uot  convoying 
British  shippuig.  It  is  simpty  patrolling  ttiC 
Atlantic.  In  iictuality,  manj  authorities  be- 
lieve, there  is  Mttle  dIfTerencc  be'v.een  a  con- 
vey and  a  patrol.  It  has  been  announced 
that  an  Amtilcan  destroyer  dr<  pp<^d  depth 
charges  ever  a  German  submaniie  .And 
American  fighting  ships  are  at  sta  now  w.,rn- 
ing  the  British  whenever  they  come  on  a  Nazi 
raider  The  American  Navy,  in  other  wa  rcis. 
Is  pretty  much  in  the  war 

Furthermore.  American  aid  though  many 
still  feel  that  it  is  not  great  enough,  is  be- 
coming a  real  lactor  in  the  conflict  Some  cf 
the  great  bombers  which  have  been  blast- 
ing away  at  German-occupied  areas  on  the 
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contlnery.  fire  of  American  rr.  ik-^  Eri':  =  !i 
Clrc-ain.s  of  a:r  equality  niid  cvcr.'.u.-.l  rr.r  su- 
periority have  uot  yet  been  realizfci  bu'  r;.py 
are  coming  closer  to  actua;:'v  A:.cl  :,t  this 
time,  with  a  large  p.iri  <  f  'J.  ■  G  r:r.a:i 
strength  mobilized  on  the  c.i--  r;.  ;r  ::t, 
British  power,  rflatiT.p'y  p  ■.)■.:•-.■.  ;s  i;r.- 
doubtedly  greater  by  :..r  ti.-.M  in  il.e  p.T:r; 

The  recent  statinuiit  bv  a  Brl'i-^h  gvncial 
to  the  effect  that  Aniericnii  n.  .iipower  will 
be  eventually  necessary  to  lick  Hitler  caused 
much  speculation  In  this?  country  The 
British  position,  as  stutfd  bv  Mr  Churchill. 
has  always  been  th  i'  t!:-  E:-..;-.;:i'  needed 
only  materials  of  v..:r.  ::  '  :•.:■.  r.  Whether 
that  position  will  be  chii:i^'Ml,  ri:;.,i;:.s  to  be 
seen.  Rleht  now.  there  «.;:<•!  be  sn'.all 
cV.."..:-  f  c  '..^T'-'a  n\:'A):>T:/:::z  an-  ther 
A    E    I- 

We  are  doins;  enough  to  furnish  materi- 
als— let's  keep  our  boys  home  for  our  own 
defense 

Mr,  Speaket  ?hr  fhnunl-.t  r  xpr(~-.«'  i  in 
the  iast  lirip  (,{'  t'r.is  fd;:orial,  "Let's  k^'ep 
cur  b.  y>  1\k  :r.e  for  cur  own  defence"  is 
but  ti  n;:;v-  11  >.n-r. 

Evoii  tlu  n:'.-t  ra.su.il  studcit.  tl:e 
mo-,t  uiii^b.- r-.ar.t  of  international  af- 
fair- kiisi'A-  ;;.ai  the  sendnig  of  an  Amer- 
icar.  Expt  I.!.;;,  nary  Force  for  the  inva- 
sion (■!  Cniiriany  and  the  mamtrr.ance 
cf  tiiii'  fori'!-  arr  )><  the  .sea  i.s  an  impos- 
sible ta.-k. 

Roosevelt's  plan  of  .'ieiKiinL'  the  ma- 
rines. ;!:-■  arnud  forci'.s.  of  the  N.ivy  or 
of  the  Airny  into  fort-mn  lands  ar,d  then 
call.r^.c:  for  this  G  n-ernincnt  to  .sei:d  an 
expt  diti^naiA-  force  to  back  them  up.  i< 
but  an  unri  'rhanded,  despicable  \va\-  of 
e-.\idi;.'  !h.  C.  n-ntution,  u-urpinc;  the 
right  rf  c-r:'i!'--s  to  declare  war.  of 
draecu.-:  .A:->::>-a  to  tlie  .slauiih.ttr  liouse 
of  hlw: :  p;  . 

Ci:tiL;:t'vs  .sliould  have  foresight  and 
knowii  w::^'  t  nouch  to  kncnv  tliat  if  Hit- 
ler thii  .irer. ^  u-  rur  forces  .-iKUild  no'  bo 
riissipattd,  \\'-  shoiu'd  nor  cet  into  p,  -.- 
t;on-  uh.i  ii  a:e  impo.s.sible  of  defin^e; 
that  He  .s!-.'  tild  pr-pare  to  defend  our- 
s-'lvts  en  [;.■  battlffulds  and  in  th.e  wa- 
ters wh.cre  a  .-ucce.s-ful  detente  dn  be 
made. 


American  Cannon  Fodder 
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Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  w. 
have  p]>v.-\-  of  y.  une  rvn  wiio  are  su:'- 
Bble  .w.d  C'-a:a  be  i!>pci  for  canr.f-n  fod- 
der bu:  wl:y  h:.v.'  th-m  shot,  bombed.  | 
n^urd-r.  d  'o  >c:rle  a  oviarrd  botwe.  n  i 
Eurrp-.m  n..:;o!->^  Why  net  k-t:  I 
Am-'i-.i-iPi  cannon  fiKider  fc.r  natio'^-il  ' 
dof-ns!  ^  i 

NotP  th:c  .d:i, ■rial  which  read>  as  fr]-    i 
low.«  ■  j 

C-:    S.r  C;.  ;;ci  •  Aurh;:oTk    theniwc    p^-    ' 
r^.-o.  :.  r   ::.  chief  cf  t!v   B.;:  -Ji  Arir.v   i:i   t.ie 
n^;(id:e    (  .-'     sa\^    r^,^-    A:r.tr:c;i::    :r:,o;r    ,\er 
*■■'•■    ■■"'    »•<■'<-•   -    if    t;.e    war    i.-    to    be'   \\,-n 


'  I  vo  always  thought  the  war  must  be 
wi:n  m  Europe,"  he  told  correspondents  In 
C.ilro.  "In  Germany,  on  Germany's  own  soil. 
Therefore.  I  see  as  much  need  for  Ameri- 
c.in  manpower  In  this  war  as  in  the  last." 
Gen  Sir  Archibald  P.  Wavcill.  whrm  General 
Sir  Chj^de  succeeded,  was  Df  the  same  opin- 
ion Neither  has  fought  en  Germany's  own 
soil  No  British  land  force  hns  been  close 
to  it  and  none  has  been  on  It  as  t-he  war 
rounds  out  its  second  year  American  man- 
power Is  to  break  into  it  and  storm  Berlin. 

Ti.-  E::-.  h  generals  talk  jf  American  man- 
povv'.  :  uw  a  mean  cannon  fodder.  Manpower 
is  a  gentler  word.  The  British  are  waiting 
until  the  youth  of  this  country,  millions  of 
young  men,  have  been  conscripted  Into  mili- 
tary service,  and  trained  or  untrained,  can 
be  carried  across  seas  to  be  thrown  in 
masses  against  the  German  war  machine  to 
be  blown  to  bits,  to  fight  their  way  into 
Berlin  and  revenge  the  defeats  in  Norway. 
Flanders,   "5reece.  Crele,  and  Libya. 

The  Brulsh  people  have  been  tavght  to 
expect  'his  The  British  gfnerals  demand 
it.  Tlicy  are  presenting  an  overr'ue  note 
signeJ  by  the  cannon-fodder  traffi-kers  of 
this  country  It  is  natural  f  >r  British  gen- 
erals who  have  fought  thei-  wars  with  other 
people's  soldiers  to  have  these  ideas  and" 
make  such  requisitions,  tl  Is  not  so  natural 
that  American  society  women  who  collect 
bundles  for  Britain  should  have  the  same 
feeling  regarding  the  youth  of  their  coun- 
try It  is  not  .=0  natural  fc-  war  committees, 
the  Aid  the  Allies,  the  Fight  for  Freedom,  the 
Friends  of  China,  and  the  Union  Now.  to  echo 
the  demands  of  the  British  generals. 

But  all  these  people  are  Vv-illing,  even  anx- 
ious, to  immolate  the  yount:  men  of  America 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  whole  world  and 
to  do  It  now 

Read  tv.-o  British  calls  for  the  sacrific- 
ing of  a  million  or  more  i\merican  young 
men. 

TUF   cr.:-::^H   r.\LL  FOF   our  army 

Tiie  Honorable  Mr.  Wedgwood.  M  P..  in  this 
country  to  soli  the  war  and  a  sideline  of 
crockery,  has  been  a  bit  m.ore  outspoken 
than  smoother  British  representatives  have 
thought. wist  .M:  Wedgwood  remarks  that 
we  are  in  the  w.u  up  to  our  necks  and  we'd 
tetter  get  a  sensible  Congress  and  get  going. 
"The  trouble  with  you  Americans."  he  said. 
*'is  you  are  afraid  to  assurre  responsibility." 
It  is  cur  wa-.  said  Mr    Wedgwood. 

Mr  Roosevelt  has  said  there  can  be  no 
peace  with  Hit'.er  Mr  Bt  ilitt  says  this  is 
cur  war  and  the  people  have  chosen  their 
course  Mr  McNutt  says  t  has  to  be  cur 
war.  Mr  Hull,  and  Mr  Knc  x.  and  Mr  Stim- 
son.  nr.ci  Mr  Ickes  say  it  .s  cur  Wvar  The 
AmiTiran  people  have  said  it  is  noti  If  the 
British  Government  ofScials  are  listening  to 
Mr  Roosevelt  and  his  proxy  roices-and  listen- 
ing only  to  them,  they  may  have  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  is  with-io!dil&g  paymcht 
on  a  long  overdue  promissory  note.  The 
American   people  didnt   sign   it. 

The  British  generals  say  that  to  do  the 
flghtin?;  properly  and  get  the  desired  results 
Germ.o..y  lujt  be  fought  en  German  terri- 
tory and  annihilated  there,  which  will  re- 
quire an  American  expediticr.ary  force  of  mil- 
lion? The  British  can  keep  an  invader  from 
getting  to  the  island  but  they  can't  throw  an 
expedition  on  the  continent."  Their  generals 
and  th':^^ir  spokesmen  say  th.it  there  is  where 
.the  war  must  be  carried,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  Americans  are  needed. 

P:  bably  the  British  can't  understand  how 
a  povernment  such  as  ^tr  Rccsevelt's  could 
exist  when  it  misrepresents  so  largi  a  major- 
ity of  the  people.  They  may  think  that  such 
a  2"ver!-.ment  would  have  to  resign  If  a 
Bn;.  1;  Government  tried  tc  take  the  British 
people  into  a  war  they  saw  no  reason  for 
entering,  a  w,-.r  they  knew  Wv~.uld  be  the  most 
cit  .cly  ir.  v,;.;ch  they  had  ever  engaged,  that 
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much  the  American  people  may  be 

When  General  Wavell  and  General 

— incidentally   from  the  occupied 

India  and  Egypt — call  for  cur  Army. 

call  is  echoed  by  Parliamentarian 

d,   by   the  foreign   office  man   Van- 

nd  others,  they  are  demanding  what 

been  promised.    They  reveal  tc  the 

tales  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  asks  author- 

the  men  In  service  and  to  send 

here  he  wishes. 

itish  knew  the  American  Army  was 

'  to  fight  its  way  to  Berlin.    They 

now  for  the  western  front  while  the 

are   still   fighting  on    the  eastern 
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Mr.  loosevelt  creates  an  emergency 
withcufl  an  authority  of  law.  He  does 
something  to  ofifend  a  foreign  nation  and 
then  hel  calls  upon  Congress  to  back  him 
up — then  turns  to  the  people  and  tries  to- 
make  them  believe  that  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible foi  his  wastefulness,  for  the  na- 
tional bankruptcy  he  created,  for  the  un- 
employinent  he  brought  about,  for  the 
war  which  we  are  traveling  across  the' 
seas  to  ind. 

If  Congress  is  to  deserve  the  respect  of 
the  people  it  should  unmask  the  execu- 
tive brapch  of  the  Government  and  show 
the  people  once  fcr  all  whether  this  ad- 
ministrition  believes  in  constitutional 
governrient.  in  the  preservation  of  the 
four  fraedoma  here  at  homei  or  whether 
political  ambition  has  obscured  its  judg- 
ment, destroyed  its  reason,  and  under- 
mined Its  patriotism,  and  is  driving  us 
into  tht  war. 


America's  Duly  To  Keep  Faith  With 
Aauncans 
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OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOIiSER 

4  OF  MlSSOt.'HI 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Thursday,  July  31,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    WALTER  C. 
JPLOESER,  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  address  the  Missouri 
Conclavf  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay  meet- 
ing at  Washington  University.  St.  Louis. 
Mo..  J-Jlly  26,  1941.  The  address  was 
broadcatt  oVer  station  KSD.  St.  Louis. 

The  following  are  my  remarks: 

Dad  Lmd.  Brother  George  E>oerijig.  and 
De  Mola;  s.  when  George  Doerlng  asked  me 
some  w^cko  ago  to  attend  this  Missouri 
cf  the  Order  of  De  Malay,  for  the 
bf  speaking  to  you,  I  felt  that  I 
had  bee;  sigrlally  honored.  Some  of  you 
perhaps  ;  mow  that  De  Molay  has  been  very 
aae   throughout  tLe  past   19    years. 
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Honors  have  been  mire  in  abundance.  In 
the  solitude  ot  my  most  secret  thoughts  I 
have  often  wondered  whether  I  fully  deserve 
such  Commendation  from  my  brothers  or 
from  an  organ'.zation  -O  which  I  personally 
owe  so  very,  very  much.  Under  no  circum- 
stance could  I  have  refused  George  Doering 
and  under  no  circumstmce  could  1  have  re- 
fused De  Molay  or  Dad  Land  This  is  the 
farsl  formal  speech,  no  prepared  exclusively 
for  radio,  that  I  have  made  in  Missouri  since 
my  induction  Intc  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  feel  .n.spired  oy  the  complimentary 
invitation  you  have  extended  me  I  am.  In- 
deed, happy  to  be  here 

If  I  should  dare  to  reminisce.  I  would  say 
that  appearing  before  a  Missouri  Conclave 
of  De  Molay  is  quite  lllce  a  soldier  returning 
to  the  battleground  of  the  past  Fifteen 
ye&Ts  ago  when  I  presided  over  the  Misscuri 
conclave,  there  existed  a  lot  cf  well-inten- 
tioned, good-natured,  healthy  and  strenuc  us 
competition  between  chapters  and  ambitious 
individuals.  Times  hfve  not  changed — or 
have  they?  One  regret  is  that  I  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  stay  continuously  with  you 
fcr  the  2  days  of  your  sessions 

I  take  this  oppcrtuni  y  to  salute  the  honor 
and  integrity,  to  salu.e  the  tireless  effort 
and  tremendous  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  young  manhood  of  America  which  has 
been  demonstrated  over  all  these  years  by 
Frank  Land,  the  founder  cf  the  Order  of 
De  Molay;  I  salute  the  Geoige  Doerings.  the 
Fred  Reinhardts.  and  all  the  others  who 
have  for  long  years  so  ( onscientiously  served 
their  Nation  in  the  woik  of  De  Molay.  Rev- 
erently I  add  my  humb  e  pra>tr„to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  devoted  servants  of  American 
youth,  who  have  gone  en  to  the  greater  and 
more  glorious  field  of  I3e  Molay  service,  the 
Wagntrs.  the  Marshalh,  and  the  Dulaneys. 
Their  memory  is  my  shrine. 

The  youth  of  any  rrntion  is  the  lifeblood 
of  that  nation  So  it  is  that  every  man  who 
serves  youth  well  serves  his  nation  well  The 
mothers  and  fathers  o(  the  nation  are  the 
direct  ^tiardians  of  the  nation's  future  The 
principles  and  ideals  which  they  inculcate 
into  the  lives  of  their  cnildren  are  the  direct 
plans  for  the  future  of  America.  It  is  the 
gome  and  the  church  and  the  school  with 
vhich  De  Molay  coorciinales  its  service  to 
fouth. 

American  youth,  yovr  tomorrow  Is  being 
made  today.  That  wl  ich  your  seniors  do 
today  will  determine  v  hat  you  must  do  or 
undo  tomorrow.  You  men — and  you  are 
men—  will  in  a  few  short  years  assume  the 
full  resporsibllity  of  eitlzenship.  My  con- 
stant hope  is  that  we  vho  are  today  charged 
with  the  responsibilitj  and  stewardship  of 
that  great  privilege  of  American  citizenship 
will  not  in  any  way  forsake  you  If  we  create 
new  opportunities,  you  will  enjoy  them.  If 
we  create  unusual  bure:en«.  you  will  have  to 
carry  them  If  every  man  in  business.  If 
every  man  In  the  professions,  if  every  man 
in  public  office,  and  if  every  father  and 
mother  of  America  wculd  only  realize  that 
whatever  they  do  today  affects  your  destiny, 
this  could  and  would  always  be  a  land  of 
peace,  tranquility,  and  opportunity. 

Sometimes  years  anc  ambition  cause  men 
and  women  to  forget  tie  days  of  their  youth. 
Sometimes  men  in  hii;h  and  lew  positions 
alike.  In  their  selfish  march  for  gain  and 
power,  are  prone  to  forget  that  they,  too, 
were  once  the  youth  of  the  land  When  men 
forg»t  their  youth,  then.  too.  is  the  youth  of 
that  day  forgotten.  When  such  men  forget, 
we  have  pain  and  suffeiing.  When  such  men 
forget,  we  have  the  mi^^deeds  which  injure  the 
world  When  such  .nen  forget  their  youth. 
we  have  war  and  farrine  and  hunger  and 
misery   and  death 

Old  men  do  not  fifht  wars  They  only 
plan  them  The  youth  of  the  Nation  seldom 
ever  plan  a   a    r      They  only  fight  them. 


As  a  Member  of  your  Congress.  1  feel  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  today  My  iJicumbent 
duty  seems  to  me  to  be  to  disciiss  with  ycu 
the  immediate  problems  of  the  ifatlon  which 
affect  you— the  young  men  of  the  Nation 

The  Nation  today  is  in  the  midst  of  a  false 
boom  of  prosperity,  brought  about  through 
the  prosecution  of  our  enormous. defense  pro- 
gram. This  boom  of  prosperity  will  fool 
many  old  heads  and  young  heads  alike.  As 
It  grows  even  larger  and  larger,  many  will 
allow  themselves  tc  be  lulled  in^o  a  sense  of 
security,  which  really  exists  only,  temporarily. 
About  the  time  the  very  youngest  of  you  have 
reached  majority  a  new  crisis  ^111  face  the 
American  people,  and  you.  the  new  citizens 
of  the  Nation,  will  be  face  to  face  with  cold 
reality 

After  the  present  emergency,  regardless  of 
which  ultimate  course  the  Nation  may  take, 
ycu  in  the  first  years  of  your  independent  re- 
sponsibilities, will  be  faced  with  the  period 
of  reconstruction.  To  rebuild  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  tlie  American  people,  will 
be.  in  a  great  measure,  your  direct  responsi- 
bility It  will  be  a  trying  period.  May  I 
caution  you  to  remember  that^that  which 
is  built  now.  may  be  built  upon  sand.  That 
which  you  build  then,  must  be  built  on  more 
solid  stuff. 

You  have  a  right  as  American  youth,  to 
be  dealt  with  frankly.  To  me  Ut  seems  that 
America's  most  important  duty  is  to  keep 
faith  with  Americans.  Keeping  faith  with 
Americans  is  fundamental  This  means  that 
every  person  charged  with  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation  must  keep  faith  with  American  youth 

The  momentous  question  before  all  of  us 
today  is:  Will  America  go  to  wrr?  Men  in 
hiph  public  positions  have  promised  that  we 
will  not.  Men  in  high  public  positions  have 
promised  that  American  youth  will  not  be 
sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  This  to  me.  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress,  is  a  solemn  obli- 
gation which  I  have  assumed  to  the  youth 
of  America.  For  my  part.  I  intend  to  keep 
that  obligation  and  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  induce  other  men  to  keep  theu: 
similar  obligations.  I  interprej  these  prom- 
ises, to  mean  that  wt  wiP  not  send  an  ex- 
peditionary force  to  fight  in  any  foreign  war. 
I  interpret  other  promises  not  made  by  me 
but  by  my  predecessors  in  the  Congress  to 
mean  that  when  the  Government  makes  a 
contract  with  American  youth,  tjhat  contract 
must  be  kept 

National  unity  has  but  one  foundation, 
faith.  Faith  is  destroyed  by  broken  prom- 
ises. Faith  in  America  grows  greater  and 
greater  and  gi-eater  by  the  demonstration  of 
these  in  public  places  to  keep  their  promises. 
Our  faith  made  firm,  our  national  unity 
shall  be  unquestioned,  and  our  idefensibility 
Invincible 

You  are  the  strength  of  Anierica  You 
must  be  made  stronger  and  that  newer  and 
greater  strength  must  come  from  renewed 
faith  and  allegiance  and  loyaUy. 

Rapidly  changing  world  events  may  within 
hours,  change  the  course  of  America  Tlie 
essential  performance  of  the  Nation  today  'e 
to  build  a  strong  and  impregnable  c?.efense. 
Why  should  we  build  a  strong  def(>nse'  Is  it 
because  we  are  threatened  w.*;.  a't'uk'>  No; 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  'V.re.iTeoed  with 
attack  from  without.  But  we  must  prepare 
to  defend  ourselves  from  the  strongest  pos- 
sible enemy,  so  that  no  one  nation  or  group 
of  nations  wi^l  even  flirt  with  the  Idea  of 
molesting  our  peace 

If  we  are  to  grow  strong  defensively,  the 
youth  of  the  Nation,  who  are  and  always  will 
be  the  defenders  of  any  nation,  must  be 
trained  and  equipped  To  ^urh  a  pre  gram, 
the  youth  of  America  have  willingly  rub- 
mitted 

Now.  if  we  make  ourselves  strong  and  in- 
vincible in  a  military  way.  there  Is  no  Jus- 
tifiable reason  why  America  should  have  to 
become  Involved  In  any  other  n.  tion's  6he)ot- 


ing  war  It  may  seem  cdd  tc  s.)nie.  but  t>.'r 
my  part  I  am  p-eculiaiiy  selflfh  of  America  for 
Americans  I  am  extremely  selft.-h  wlicre 
American  youth  is  conceri.ed 

In  our  democratic  way  as  Americans,  we 
cherish  the  right  to  disagree,  to  hold  and 
fight  for  our  ciwn  opinions  Certainly.  I  do 
not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  my  opinion 
as  to  what  constitxites  the  proper  course  for 
America  today  I  do  hold  that  we  are  not  yet 
at  war,  and  that  if  we  are  determined  in  our 
ccur^-ie  for  peace,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
Justifiable  reason  to  go  to  war  Our  course 
as  I  sec  it.  is  to  complete,  in  every  exjx-di- 
tious  way  we  can.  the  defense  of  America  and 
preserve  right  here  all  of  the  freedoms  which 
we  claim  to  be  American  In  this  way  only 
can  this  Nation  be  the  beacon  of  freedom 
for  the  world 

At  times  I  leel  the  courtc  of  man-made 
events  here  at  home  sweeping  \is  en  into  the 
maelstrom  of  v.'orld  chaos  If  this  dastardly 
curse,  known  fts  war.  should  be  ours  in  the 
near  future — and  I  promse  you  that  I  shall 
fight  such  a  ceiurse  to  the  last — with  It  will 
come  a  special  challenge  to  youth  If  over 
the  brink,  to  war  we  should  go.  whether  by 
blunder  or  stupidity,  remember  Americans, 
young  and  old.  that  this  Is  cur  Nation  You 
and  I  may  not  agree  with  the  direction,  but 
at  all  costs.  America  must  be  preserved 

The  challenge  to  youth  will  be  to-meet  the 
test  cf  the  time  You  will  meet  that  chal- 
lenge and  conquer  it.  you  always  have — you 
always  will.  With  your  unconquered  spirit, 
you  will  save  America  and  rebuild  it  into  the 
glory  which  is  hers  for  the  welfare  of  her 
people.  You  will  not  fail,  because  you  — 
youth  0?  America — have  the  Indomitable 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  Forward  Is  your  only 
goal.  May  that  goal  be  peace  and  rlcht  for 
our  beloved  country,  but  peace  or  wnr  T.plit 
or  wrong,  our  country  first  and  forever. 


The  Fundamentals  of  1776 


EXTENSION   r>F   REMARK.3 

HON  FRED  BRADLEY 

r    V.    !  1  •  ■" '  N 
:.\    :IIE   Hui:iE  of    REPRESEMAnVF.a 


Thursduh  Ju'.h  21.  1941 


OPEN  LEITEI      :C  71-F  RO.'\RD  CF  DIREC- 
TORS  OF    THE    A.\!EI:U  AN    CC.M  ITION 


Mr.  BRADLEY  ol  Mk  !:;can,  Mr. 
Speaker,  und'-r  .(,ivr  to  (X'tnd  my  le- 
marks  in  the  Rf<  <  ft  i  :r;f  luci'  \)j  follow- 
ing letter  fi-fni  tin    .^nvrican  Cialition: 

AMmU  ".N    C^M  TTT'N 

Washington,  D  C  A:.c:.''  !    :.'<•} J 
OpcTz  letter  to  the  booTd  c'  directors  o/  the 
Amr-ican  Cnaliticn- 

:  TJF     J  :"NLAM!  .N'TAL.'i     OF      1776 

My  Df.ar  C'  NT.»"r7i:nT«;  le^s  thrin  4  weeks 
ago  on  the  or.'_  ho:  t  r.  i  ai;d  -.x:> -firth  anni- 
versary of  our  Declaration  ci  Lod'  ;  '  ..cf  i.(  e, 
the  President   jaid 

"In  1776  we  wageci  u :  r  ]?■,  hcr.a::  't  the 
gieat  principle  that  po\er?,rr,r :  r  --h' \;:d  rie- 
rive  Its  Just  powc^s  from  the  c  :  ••'ot  <  f  "he 
governed  " 

The  question  now  loreTnost  .::  the  m'.r.ds 
of  all  citizens  of  our  belc\<d  r  ii; orv  l^  this; 

Arc  we  going  to  wnce  viur  :.<■•■>.  w!'h  the 
"consent  of  the  governed  '  or  in  ceflai.ce  of 
their  wiU? 


I 


\:]m 


APPEXDIX  TO  TPIE  C0X3RESSIO\AI.  livrnr.T) 
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L'poii  the  answer  to  that  quesiicn  ma-,  -.v,  :; 
depend  the  survivnl  of  our  constltutioin]  re- 
publicaixi  lorm  of  government  created  by  the 
men  who  fought  and  v  n  the  war  referred 
to  by  the  President 

L-tst  Fourth  of  Juiy  tiie  Prrsldcnt  also  said: 
"But  r.cw.  In  our  generation — In  the  past 
few  years — a  new  resistitnce.  in  the  form  of 
several  new  practices  c£  tyranny,  has  been 
making  such  headway  that  the  fundamentals 
of  1776  are  being  struck  down  abrcnd  and 
d^fliiltcly  they  are  threatened  here  " 

Let  us  lock  at  these  fundamentals  of  1776 
now  threatened  here  They  are  set  forth  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Here  are  a 
few  excfrpts  and  some  comments  upon  their 
present-day  application. 

"The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great 
Britain."  wrote  Thomas  Jffferson  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  our  independence.  "Is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having 
in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  abso- 
lute tyranny  over  these  States  " 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  confers  upon  the  Congress  and  upon 
the  Congress  alone,  tlie  power  to  declare  war. 
the  greatest  injury  and  usurpation  of  power 
the  American  people  could  suffer  would  be 
the  injpctKm  of  this  Nation  into  war  by  any 
other  means  than  that  envi.saged  by  the  men 
cf   1776  In  writing  c.ir  fui.fiamental  law. 

Here  are  the  closii.^  -:.it  inents  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  debate  on  the  war  power  In  the 
Con-^itituilcnal  Convention  of  1789  (U  S. 
Formation  of  the  Union,  p   562)  : 

"Mr.  Gerry  never  expected  to  hear  in  n  re- 
public a  motion  to  empower  the  executive 
alone  to  declare  war 

'Mr  Elxworth  There  is  a  material  d;:- 
ferencf  between  the  cases  of  makinc;  war  and 
making  peace  It  should  be  more  easy  to 
get  cut  of  war,  than  Into  ir.  •  •  •  "  Mr. 
Ma.'^cn  was  against  giving  the  power  of  war 
to  the  Executive,  because  not  safely  to  be 
tru.«ted  with  it:  or  to  the  Senate,  because  not 
;  so  constructed  as  to  be  entitled  to  it  He 
was  for  clccjTinc  rather  than  faciUtatin;:  war 
tut  for  facilitating  peace  He  preferred  'de- 
clare' to  miike  ■ 

"On  motion  to  insert  'declare'— in  place  of 

make.'  it  was  agreed  to," 

'  Cc.uld    the    Intent    of    lhi.«    iur:damental 

p(iWir  written  by  the  men  if   1776  Into   the 

Constitution  of  the  Gcvernment  which  they 

croM-td  In  1769  be  more  clear?     Hardly 

H  re  Is  another  excerpt  from  the  Dtclara- 
li'ii  lif  Independence  worthy  of  \our  atten- 
tion: 

"Hf  (the  King  of  Great  Britain)  has  ob- 
structed the  administration  of  Justice  by  re- 
fusing his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing 
lu.'liLiary  powers  " 

I:  connection  with  this  fundamental  cf 
177o,  be  it  noted  that  Mr  Roosevelt  vetoed 
the  L(>gan-\Valter  bill  p.i.-sfT3  by  Congress  to 
grant  citlzei  s  a  review  by  the  courts  of  acts 
infringing  their  constitutional  rlEjhts  com- 
mitted by  an  arrogant  bureaucracy  now  In 
power 

The  President's  veto  of  this  bill  is  the  more 
reprehensible  because  in  his  me?srge  to  Coji-' 
gress  en  January  3    1936.  he  suid: 

'They  realize  that  in  34  months  we  h.ive 

y>iitlt   up   new  instruments  of  public  power 

In  the  hands  of  a  people's  government  this 

pt  w>-  ;=  whLMfscme  and  proper     But  In  the 

-      '.    political    puppets    (if   an   ecor.on-.lc 

r.u  V  ~u.  h  power  wcu:d  p.'    ^.d^   -;.:,   'k:- - 

:;^     :;b'r:;e5   of  the    peojile       G.'.e    :;■,■:;•. 

way  and   thev  w.;;'t.,k     •>>■  c'r-e  i' 
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ro-r  :;;e  public  ■■ 
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•.:.e  ff  Uowmg  pjertinent  ccnmient  on  the  exist- 
ing situation: 

'It  is  unionist  collectivism  that  hampers, 
retards,  and  hinders  production  for  defense 
today— that  defiantly  ignores  the  public  in- 
terest, threatens  the  pub  ic  welfare,  and  crip- 
ples industrial  cperatior.s  by  striking  at  a 
time  of  national  emergency  •  ,  •  •.  The 
Federal  Government  has  refused  consistently 
to  consider  any  proposal  to*curb  either  the 
powers  or  the  activities  of  unionist  leaders 
and  agitatois.  Federal  authorities.  Federal 
bureaucrats.  Federal  courts  shade  all  deci- 
sions in  favor  of  unionist  oollectivism.  •  •  • 
The  whole  scheme  is  to  let  conditions  become 
so  bad  as  to  afford  an  excuse  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  Indu.stry— the  very  thing 
which  the  leftists  are  seeking  and  have  been 
working  to  bring  about  The  collectivism  of 
labor  constitutes  a  greater  danger  to  the  Re- 
public at  this  very  hour  than  does  Hitler  and 
all  his  kind  '  (From  sp.?ech  of  Representa- 
tive Cox.  p.  A2843.  Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
sioN.^L  Record  > 

But  let   me  quote  again  from  the  Declara-\ 
tion  of  Independence: 

"He  (The  King)  has  made  Judges  depend- 
ent on  his  wUl  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries." 

This  Nation  will  not  soon  forget  the  out- 
burbt  of  anger  cf  an  outraged  citizenrv  when 
the  President  sought  to  drive  through  Con- 
gress legi.-^Iation  which  would  empower  him 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  r  ith  Justices  pre- 
sumably sub.'^ervient  to  his  will.  To  what 
extent  the  peoples  victory  in  that  struggle 
has  been  nullified  by  resipnations.  death  and 
the  prclongation  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  power 
through  his  election  for  a  third  term,  in  de-  ' 
fiance  of  all  tradition,  time  alone  can  tell 
One  more  citation  should  suffice: 
"He  (the  King  cf  Great  Britain )  has  erected 
a  multitude  rf  new  office.?,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  the  people  and 
e:'*  out  their  substance  ' 

Vv'ell.  my  fellow  citizens,  the  President  has 
created  scores  of  new  executive  agencies  of 
government    and    increased    the    number    of 
civil  servants  by  723,000,    He  has  enlarged  the 
national  debt  and  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  stupendous  total  of  $55  362- 
OOO.COO      He    has   expended    in    all,   down    to 
Juno   30,    1941.    over    $73,000,000,000    of    your 
money      He  has  called  for  additional  appro- 
priations, now  granted,  of  over  $33,^00,000  000 
Not  jatisScd  with  power,  granted  b'  the  en- 
actment of  H    R    1776.  to  give  away  our  ships 
and  our  armaments,  to  take  any  article'^  con- 
ceivably of  use  for  defense  purposes  and  to 
give  them  to  Great  Britain  or  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  President  has  now  asked  of  Con- 
gress authority  to  take,  in  his  discretion   vir- 
tually any  and  all  property  vou  possess  for  use 
in  an  emergency  which  he  has  in  laree  meas- 
ure, created    by    the    foreU-n    policy"  he    ha> 
pursued 

Tliat.  my  fellow  citizens,  caps  the  climax 

Is  It  astonishing  that  the  name  of  the 
great  author  of  the  fundamentals  of  1776 
was  hissed  and  booed  at  the  last  convention 
of  the  party  which  for  generations  claimed 
him  as  its  prophet? 

The  truth  is  the  N  ,■.  D-al  need,  war  to 
shackle  socialism  on  your  backs.  The  New- 
Deals  needs  war  to  blind  you  to  the  complete 
binkruptcy  of  its  pretended  restoration  of 
prosperity^Tlu-  New  Deal  needs  war  to^make 
crushing  taxation  acceptable.  The  New  Deal 
ne.xS  war  to  destroy  the  fundamentals  of 
1776  a:.d  i-tablish  a  person?.l  dictatorship  on 
:!:     n:!!.<  <;  f  ii.e  American  Republic. 

Mv  feUow  c:-i7c:;s  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
w.ir 

A^-am,  I  qu.  te  f.-  ni  -i.c  P.-esldenfs  ad- 
ri  r  f"* "-  s 

-I  tell  the  Aiiitrican  people  solemnly  that 
the    United    States    wiii    iie\er    survive    as    a 
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and  fertile  oasis  of  liberty  surrounded 
:ruel  desert  of  dictatorship  " 

gloomy    forecast    struck    a    strange 

on    the    anniversary    of    our    E>eclara- 

Independence     "The  little  bands  of 

3  at  Lexington.  Concord,  and  Bunker 
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men  who  prochtimed  the  fundamen- 
1776  to  the  world  were  not  deterred 
garrisons   of    British    Regulars   and 
of  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea.     Those 
n    a    "desert    of    cruel    dictatorship" 
the  armies  of  the  hated  tyrant  from 
res  not  once  but  twice,  and  their  de- 
nts  have   maintained   our   Independ- 
r  165'ye?rs  in  the  face  of  all  the  kings. 
-5  and  dictators  of  Eur^p?  and  Asia 
lessons  of  history  are  Imperishable. 
Republics   of   Greece   and   Rome   fell. 


their  people  were  debauched  and 
lanpower  dissipated  in  the  foreign  ati- 
es  of  glamorous  demagogues, 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall, 
ose  among  you  who  have  'written  to 
:e  for  -advice  a€  to  what  ycu  should 
his  crisis.  I  say  to  you: 
framework  of   the   Constitution  still 
Its  guaranties  still  held, 
man   in  the  Congress  is   your  agent 
agent  of  your  State  and  your  com- 
'     Each  and  every  cne  of  them  and  the 
ve  officers  of  your  Government  have 
1  solemn  oath  before  God  and  man  to 
the  Constitution  against  all  enemies, 
and  domestic.     Call  upon  them  now 
itlnuously    for   an    account   cf   their 
ship,  until  they  again  beseech  your 


A  n 


undamentals  of  1776  are  not  the  prop- 
the  creed  of  any  individual  or  polltl- 

'y.  they  are  the  precious  heritage  of 
erican    people      For     their    defense 

■ats  and  Republicans  have  a  common 

None  but  the  spokesmen  for  foreign 

and    fore'ign    ism.s   can   cavil   at    an 

for  union  in  support  of  it. 

cannot  evade  your  respcnsibilitles  as 
the  sovereign  people   of  the  United 

without   paying   the    penalty    for   so 

Congress  of  the  United  States  must  not 


I  American,  *"  ''  ■ 
n  your  fellow  Am.ericans  for  an  Amer- 
iicn  now  to  guarantee  our  American 
clence  and  to  preserve  cur  American 
ticn— that  great  charter  of  cur  lib- 
he  embodiment  of  the  fundamentals 


for  America  now  and  forever. 

John  B.  Trevor. 


Antitrust  Activities  as  Afiecting  Farmers 

T TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    IOWA 

IN   the!  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Fnd(iy.  August  1   (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  28) ,  1941 


A^l-nCLE  FROM  THE  NATION^ 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President    I  a  'c 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  .n  the 
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Append  X  .  f  : !.•  R?  ord  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Nation's  Agriculture, 
monthly,  for  July-August  1941  relative 
to  tlie  antitrust  acti\ities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  ntcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Nation's    Agriculture    of    July- 
August    1941 1 

ANTITRUST    ANr     THE    FARMER     . 

The  establishment  of  a  special  section 
within  the  Antitrust  Division  cf  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  whoie  sole  function  will 
be  to  aid  farmers  in  their  fight  against 
organized  buying  an'l  selling  monopolies 
has  been  announced  by  Thurraan  Arnold, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  bf 
antitrust. 

Creatkn  of  the  new  section  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  predomlniint  role  farmers  have 
played  In  the  50-yea;-old  struggle  to  free 
American  markets  lio:ii  artuicial  restraints. 
The  antitrust  law  was  passed  in  1890  largely 
as  a  result  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  farm 
groups. 

The  attempt  during  the  last  3  years 
to  provide  sufScient  funds  to  make  antitrust 
enforcement  a  reality  has  liad  the  consistent 
anc'  wholehearted  support  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federaion  and  other  farm 
organizations.  Indeed  the  testimony  of  Ed- 
ward O'Neal  before  thf  House  Appropriations 
Ccmmittee  was  decisite  in  obtaining  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  Antitrust  Division,  and  the  establisli- 
mcnt  of  the  new  sect  ion  is  at  least  partly 
In  response  to  a  sugeesticn  made  by  the 
American  Farm   Burea  i  Federation 

The  new  section  In  the  Antitrust  Division 
will  devote  its  full  time  to  the  task  of  elimi- 
nating every  illegal  restraint  cf  trade  which 
artificially  raises  prlc«.s  the  farmer  has  to 
pay  for  goods  he  buy;*  or  lowers  prices  the 
farmer  receives  for  gccds  he  sells  or  narrows 
the  farmer's  market  by  raising  the  spread 
between  farm  prices  and  retail  prices  for 
farm  products 

ErrECTIVE    AtJDIENCE 

According  to  Mr  Arnold,  the  new  section 
win  provide  r  sympathetic  pnd  effective 
audience  for  farmert'  complaints  against 
buying  and  selling  nicnopulies  and  also  a 
source  to  provide  re  lable  information  to 
the  farmer,  explaining  to  him  his  rights  to 
protection  under  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
programs  undertaken  by  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision to  see  to  It  that  those  rights  are  not 
violated 

Meanwhile,  the  industry-wide  food  investi- 
gation initiated  by  the  Antitrust  Division 
last  fall  Is  already  showing  concrete  results. 
As  jf  June  20  17  Indictments  had  been  re- 
turned against  procesiors  distributers,  and 
labor  unions,  cutting  across  the  major  ele- 
ments in  the  Nation  s  food  supply— meat, 
milk,  fiults-  and  vegetables,  and  bread 
Fiom  the  indictments  already  returned,  the 
outlines  of  the  typet:  of  restraints  which 
low-r  farm  Income  ai  d  restrict  farm  mar- 
kets can  be  seen 

Three  indictments  charge  conspiracy  *o 
Icwe-  prices  paid  to  pr  'diiccis  The  Canners 
League  of  California  ai  d  the  major  fruit  and 
vegetable  canncr-  hav(  been  charge  1  with  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  prlce-^  paid  to  groweis  and 
alsj  the  minimum  prices  charged  for  canned 
products.  This  practice  protects  the  can- 
ners' operating  margi  i  at  the  expense  of 
producers   and    distributors    and    consumers. 

It  Is  charged  that  concerted  efforts  were 
made  to  cut  off  the  <redlt  of  canners  who 
refused  to  fall  in  with  the  ccn-'piracj  Rais- 
ing the  pi  Ice  of  canned  fruit  indirectly  re- 
duced  the  size  of   the   farmers'  market;    by 


limiting  the  size  of  tlie  pack  it  directly 
brought  about  a  similar  reduction;  by  de- 
stroying Independents  it  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  potential  purchasers;  by  dictating  the 
terms  of  purchase  and  particularly  the  use 
of  purchase  contracts  in  which  the  price 
was  left  open  it  forced  upon  the  grower  mar- 
keting methods  which  protected  the  canner 
at  the  grcwers  expeiise. 

The  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
and  the  major  dried  fruit  jiackers  have 
sim.ilarly  been  charged  with  an  effort  to  fix 
both  prices  paid  to  growers  and  prices 
charged  distributors  and  cousumers  A 
grading  and  inspection  system  under  which 
the  Dried  Fruit  Association  became  the  sole 
Judge  of  quality  was  the  principal  device 
used  Small  packers  and  nonmembers  of 
the  associaticn  were  denied  equal  light  to 
use  the  grading  system  and  were  thus  pre- 
vented from  effective  competition.  This 
reduced  the  number  cf  purchasers  of  the 
growers'  fruit. 

The  members  of  the  association  agreed 
to  force  upon  the  grower  contacts  in  whicli 
the  price  of  fruit  was  left  txndetermlned; 
to  refuse  to  guarantee  a  minimum  price 
or  a  minimum  return  to  the  grower;  to 
refuse  to  give  the  grower  the  benefit  of  any 
increase  in  price  which  might  occur  alter 
the  date  of  the  contract:  to  refuse  to  grade 
fruit  at  the  point  where  it  is  harvested; 
and  to  refuse  to  buy  dried  fruit  except  In 
accord  with  the  grades  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished by  the  association  By  such  rules 
they  decided  in  their  own  favor  and  against 
the  grower  every  issue  as  to  the  way  the 
growers'   fruit   should   be   marketed. 

LAMB    MARKETS 

The  major  meat  packers  in  Chicago  have 
been  charged  with  controlling  tiie  prices  paid 
to  producers  for  sheep  and  lambs  It  Is 
charged  that,  buyers  representing  the  pack- 
ers agreed  not  to  compete  with  each  other 
for  any  shipment  of  sheep  or  lambs  until 
late  in  the  day,  after  the  price  had  been  well 
established;  that  each  alley  was  assigned  to 
a  particular  buyer  by  the  toss  of  a  coin  and 
thereby  the  farmer  was  depflved  of  tlie 
chance  to  get  more  than  one  bid.  and  that 
the  firms  and  individuals  Indicted  control  90 
percent  of  the  market  for  lamjbs  In  Chicago 

Another  series  of  indictments  charges 
wholesalers  and  retailers  with  a  price-fixing 
conspiracy  under  the  pretense  of  enforcing 
State  unfair  practices  acts  In  the  case 
against  the  Washington  Whojesale  Tobacco 
&  Candy  Distributors,  and  others,  the  de- 
fendants are  charced  with  fixing  prices  and 
enforcing  their  conspiracy  under  the  pre- 
tense of  complying  with  the  Washington 
Stat*  Unfair  Practices  Act  a-fhey  are  alsej 
charged  with  boycotting  national  distributors 
wlio  sell  direct  to  retailers  and  allocating 
markets  amcng  themselves 

In  Denver,  Colo  .  the  Food  Di.stributors 
Association,  the  major  chains,  and  others 
were  indicted  for  price  fixing  while  pretend- 
ing to  administer  the  Colorado  Unfair  Prac- 
ftices  Act  This  law  permits  the  use  of  cost 
surveys  in  determining  whether  or  not  the 
act  has  been  violated.  Under  the  pretext  of 
ascertaining  costs,  the  defendants  aie  re- 
ported to  have  got  together  and  arbitrarily 
fixed  percentage  miirk-ups  which  they  wctild 
use  In  establii'hlng  minimum  prices.  In  2 
years  they  doubled  the  percentage  mark-up 
from  6  percent  to  12  percent.  In  this  case 
the  defendants  have  already  paid  substantial 
fines  rather  than  go  to  trial  ^n  Connecticut. 
the  Connecticut  Food  Council',  majrr  chains, 
and  ethers  have  been  indictf  d  for  similar  con- 
spiracles  under  the  pretext  of  pompl;.  Ing  with 
the  State  law 

A'^other  instance  of  price  fixilng  on  the  part 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers  hps  been  uncov- 
ered In  the  Indictment  brought  against  the 


\Ve>trrn  Washington  Wholesale  Grocer?  .^  - 
scciatlon.  which  charges  that  members  ot  tiie 
association  fixed  prices  and  forced  manuli.c- 
turers  not  to  sell  to  Jobbers  who  were  not 
members  of  the  association 

Two  indictments  liave  he«Sn  Returned  whuh 
involve  \X\c  use  of  labor  unions  to  police 
pnce-flxing  ag-eemcnts  amdug  food  distribu- 
ters In  Washington.  D  C  .  several  chams 
and  two  bakery  drivers  unions  have  betn 
charged  with  fixing  bread  prices  and  keeping 
Irjcr  loaves  cfl  the  marked  It  ..«  said  that 
the  union  drivers  report  jrlolations  of  the 
agreement  and  refuse  to  supply  retailers  who 
fail  to  conform 

In  Dubuque,  Iciwa.  llie  Beatrice  Cr»amtry. 
a  local  of  the  truck  drivers!'  union,  and  sev- 
eral Individuals  were  convicted  on  a  price- 
fixing  indicim?nt.  In  this  ta^e  an  independ- 
ent distributor  sought  to  Irtcrease  his  market 
by  establishing;  a  price  of  11  cents  for  the  first 
quart  of  milk  and  8  cents  I«r  each  additiciial 
quart  on  the  same  delivery  The  cons-piiators 
blacklisted  thu  distributor  and  imposed  a  fine 
Ol  $1C0  upon  uny  ciriver  whp  actepied  lor  bis 
ciiitomers  a  transfer  of  patronage  Irorn  ether 
dairies  tq  the  price-cutting  dlstrlt>utor  The 
defendants  have  been  ronvlrted  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  and  given  a  !*ispension  of  th*^^ir 
sentence  on  condilicn  that  they  pay  fines 
and  costs 

Three  other  Indictments  charge  major 
dairy  companies  with  simple  prlc^e-lixing 
conspiracies.  In  New  Yojk  City.  ShefRild. 
Borden,  and  their  subsidiaries  were  Indicted 
for  fixing  prices  and  attempting  to  maintain 
an  artificial  2-cent  differential  between  tii'» 
so-called  grade  A  milk  and  grade  B  which 
were  in  reality  substantially  Identical  In 
quality 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Evaporated  Milk  Asso- 
ciation— Borden.  Carnation.  Pet,  and  others — 
were  charged  with  colluslv«cly  fixinp  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  of  evaporated  milk, 
coercing  Jcbbers  and  retailers  tc  sell  at  the 
agreed  prices,  and  maintaining  arbitrary  n  !- 
lerentiai.s  between  standard  and  second. irv 
brands  which  are  in  reality  substantially  the 
same  quality. 

In  Philadelphin  the  majoi  baking  ce^m- 
panies  .have  been  charged  with  conspiring 
In  part*  of  four  States  to  limit  the  size  and 
weight  bf  the  leaf  of  brc'd,  to  fix  prices  and 
dlscoun|ts.  to  prevent  th«  sale  of  dny-old 
bread  and  to  limit  the  right  to  market 
bread  Supplementary  to  this  indictment  is 
another  in  Philadelphia  which  charges  the 
Frelhofer  Baking  Co  and  Wllllflm  Freihofer 
Baking  Co  with  wapuit;  lejcal  price  wars  in 
order  to  destroy  independents  or  to  force 
them  to  acopt  tlie  price-fixing  schemes  of  the 
conspirators 

In  uddition  to  these  dlicussed  above,  in- 
dictments have  been  brought  against  the 
California  rice  lndu.=try  the  Seattle  Fish  Ex- 
,change.  the  Caiifornin  sarejine  industry,  and 
brewing  associations  In  Washington.  Oregon, 
California    and  Idaho. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  made  sc  la:  le 
focd  investlgriTlon  l.s  still  to  its  early  stages. 
According  to  Department  of  Justice  officials, 
a  substantial  Mi:m*:er  of  additional  miiy.  and 
bread  indlctmints  are  boui)d  tn  ccme  follow- 
ing further  Investigation.  Further  Indict- 
ment.* are  to  be  expected  in  poultn,',  eggs, 
cheese,  meat,  sugar.  Ice  cream,  and  fres-h 
fruits  and  vegetables  The  terminal  market 
rpckets  are  slated  to  be  •  major  a'^pert  of 
the  iuTestigaticn  The  setting  up  ol  .i  -;f- 
cial  section  to  deal  exclusively  with  thest  and 
other  problems  faced  by  the  farmer  in  his 
struggle  against  conce  ntrated  economic  power 
should  facilitate  the  carrying  cut  of  a  com- 
prehensive, thorough,  and  impartial  job 
which  Is  aimed  to  bring  ab'Ut  a  better  diet 
for  consumers  and  a  t("(r  ii.i  mie  for 
farmers. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGKESSIoXAL  RECORD 


Churchill's  Unfortunate  Remark 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

IN    !HK   .-tNME   L)t    I  HE    L'NIITD   s  ;  a  I  L; 


F!:da:,'.  Au-ju.t  1    iUui^Uiiiic  dan  of 
M<,!:di:^.  July  :'S>,  l'd4l 


FUJI  lOiUAL    Kf:(i.\!    -I     lull; 
DL-rif'Alf.H 


rOiT. 


Mr  CLARK  of  M;vmiUm.  Mr.  Picsi- 
6y\\'.  on  Ju'.v  30  tivrt'  appcarrd  m  the 
Sr  L(ij;>  P'.--ni<')alch  a  \<Ty  abk-  cdi- 
tnri.r.  (>n  '!>■  '^ub.i-Tt  of  thr  astnnishinc 
ft^>u::'p'ion  by  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
In  d-iiariniz  a  foreign  policy  for  the 
Unit-d  States.  Tht  editorial  is  entitled 
"ChiirfhlM's  Unfoi'tunaU'  Remark."  I  ask 
unanimous  cr.M  nt  tli.;'  the  editorial 
mav  be  pr.nt'd  in  fhe  Appendi.x  of  the 
Record 

m  V.0  obitcti^ni,  the  editorial 
ti:  b<'  };:-m:t  d  in  the  Record, 


Thf  :."  b.  :: 
va.>  (  id-'!'  d 
as  foil'  u^ : 

iFn.ir.  :!.e  St. 


Lt 


■D.,-i;a;rh  cf  Jiilv  30. 


(■  H:RCHILL'S    IN'I-iiRn-NATF    RF.MXRK 

A{pt.iri:;g  before  the  Hi  use  c:  C-'.iY.n\ons 
ycaltrday.  Wiii.'ton  ChurcluH  sa:d: 

"The  United  States,  tlie  ertatcst  single 
power.  Is  giviiit;  u.s  aid  en  a  ei.;aiit!c  scale  and 
Is  advancing  In  rism^j  wr.ith  and  conviction 
to  the  very  vf-rL'e  <_A  war  " 

It  is  both  ui.dtT-tai.d  tijlt.'  a:.d  (xceedlngly 
regrettable  ih.i-  tl.o  B::r:^;i  F':;ni-  Minister 
Should  have  takfr.  it  up  ii  l;in-i.->  :t  to  make 
this  statenu  I.' 

,  It  IS  undt  :>r.i^i,io.-:  bvca-a.-,.  Mr  Churchill 
was  opening  the  debate  on  B:iti.-.h  war  pro- 
duction and  ^r.uf.  sprke  (  tTu -..illv  a.'^  the  re- 
spciL-.tartr-ttylia  wi  -l.e  B:;:>h  Ci-  verument 
tr  Pa:;\ou:.t^^^i  this  capac.ty  he  sought  to 
r....k<'  aH^ilUrvjx  rt  to  the  C<..!nmons  on  the 
wa;  >.*uaticn  and  Aniencat  relations  to  it. 
Bir.  however  gcod  Mr  Churchiirs  Inteu- 
t:.  :.>  may  have  been,  it  is  exceedingly  re- 
Kr.-:r.i!;le  that  these  words  came  rrcni  his 
lips  The  C'.vd  Hi.d  sufficient  reason  is  the 
fact  tiiat  the  Britisli  Pinr.e  Minister  Is  net 
ti.t  authority  Icr  statements  like  that  on 
bi.;.  .;:  of  the  American  people 

Uf  Cave  >ujr  own  respe.-.-iblr  Governnu'iit 
\Vc  n.i.e  .  '.;r  Pr. -,dr:  '  ar.d  t  ur  C  r.^ress 
I:  ai-.y.'i-.e  is  r.  say  to  the  ■^c:.a  that  this 
country  "is  advancing  m  rising  wrath  ar.d 
ccr.viction  to  the  very  vcr::e  of  war"  it'i^ 
the  Chi.f  Executive  cf  the  fnited  StaU-'  u 
Is  the  elected  cfflcia'.  vvl.:  !.:  id-  a  l  c::.:nissiou 
Irom  the  American  tH>.  j-;-.^  It  is  i^.-t  'he 
Prime  Minister  ,f  G:tat  B:  ;:.,:;..  w;i-  .'"'■. 
In  Parliament  a.-  the  membvr  Irum  Eppiilg 
And  If  any  assembly  is  to  hear  ar.d  jiidje  a 
statement  hke  that.  It  is  net  the  member.-  cf 
the  Br;::-!-.  Parhament  but  the  Rerr^-enta- 
t.\.-  .s:.J  Senators  v  hem  the  An:er;can  peo- 
p.r  h..-. .  .,..:u  to  Congre>.>  If  a  .-tatement  of 
tiia-  .-.  rt  IS  to  be  issued,  and  t!i..;  m  y-tA  ;, 
a_k:r.i',c  que--tion,  the  date  line  shculd'bo 
Wa-h.r.etun,  not  London 

Mr  Chnrc!;::r.v  i--um{;t:,-n— for  he  ha> 
said  sumeth::  c  whic.i  President  Rcoeveit 
ha-  net  yet  ^vr.e  ?o  far  as  to  .sav  —  r-  d.ubiy 
b.ul  It  !,-  bad  icr  F.iicj'.and  becati^e  it  in- 
evitably w.d  suggest  to  ir.ar.v  Amer;cir-  t'- r 
the  Br:t-h  are  cour.-::..  '  ,.  an  Amen,  an 
*xreri;ti  narv  torre  :n  a;:..-.  :,  t^  the  ^en- 
eru^  a:d  i:.  -he  t.^im  .r  .m;,  and  supjMes 
*h:-h  IS  new  bem^-  t:rjMd.-d 


0>v.  S.r  A:-',  '.,,:d  J'  Wavell.  British  com- 
i:.  :.:.r  in  -  :>■;  in'ihe  Middle  East,  told 
Ar:.>r.?.tn  correspondents  In  Cairo  a-  month 
•iiat  for  victory  Britain -would  finally 
.-.;.:■  America.s  men  A  few  days  later 
It  Gt  n  Sir  Claude  J  E  Auchlnleck.  also 
■interviewed  in  E?ypt.  said  that  American 
manpower  wculd  be  Just  as  necessary  as  In 
the  Wcrld  War.  Now  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister says  almost  as  much  in  other  words.  It 
l5  bad.  In  short,  for  the  policy  of  aid  to 
Britain,  which  Americans  by  and  large  en- 
dorse. 

But  It  is  even  worse  in  Its  relation  to  unity 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  our  chief  prob- 
lems is  to  ccnduct  cur  foreign  affairs  In  such 
a  way  as  eventually  to  win  the  approval  and 
support  cf  those  who  now  dissent.  We  live 
in  a  democracy,  and  in  a  democracy  compli- 
ance Is  achieved  by  discussion  and  persua- 
sion among  its  members  Bv  no  stretch  of 
the  imaglnaticn  can  that  end  be  furthered 
by  having  the  head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment make  policy-shaping  declarations  for 
the  American  people 

This  should  n"ed  to  be  pointed  out  only 
once.  The  British  are  such  stickler;  for  form 
and  the  amenities  that  we  may  expect  future 
pronouncements  cf  this  grave  character  to 
come  direct  from  Washington,  net  by  way  of 
London. 


Tom   Girdler 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF    rrNN- YL-.  A.VTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   ST.ATES 


F::dau.  Aunii-t  1    <  h-Qi<<lative  day  of 
Monday.  July  2S>  ,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NATION 


Mr    GUFP^EY.      Mr.    President.    I   ask 

unanimous  c-riMnt  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Co.NCPEs.sioNAL  Recojid  a  brief  article 
from  tlu;  Na'ion  of  July  26,  1941, 

I  am  sure  the  M.'miber.s  of  the  Senate 
will  bo  Intere.-ted  in  reading  this  article 
in  view  cf  .statem.cnts  made  to  Senate 
committees  by  Tom  Girdler.  president  of 
th^'  R>>i;ubhc  S'r"!  Co.,  about  4  years  ago. 

T!:ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ua>  old'  red  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  fcllo'.v.-: 

Tom  Girdler  is  still  president  of  the  Re- 
public Steel  Corporation,  and  it  was  Girdler 
who  declared  4'.,  years  ago  thrt  'he  wculd 
Ro  back  to  the  farm  and  dig  potatoes  before 
he  would  sign  with  the  C.  I  O."  But  on 
July  15  Republic  Steel,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  the  Committee  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  signed  a  stipulation 
settllns  all  charge*  of  Wagner  Act  vlolaticns 
against  the  company  Moreover.  If  the 
N  L.  R  B  certifies  that  the  C  I  O.  has  a 
majcrity.  the  company  will  sien  a  contract 
with  the  union  Mr  Oirdler  ^explained  his 
ab  Hit  face  with  the  simple  remark  that  Re- 
puohc  IS  operating  at  top  speed,  much  of  Its 
output  IS  defense  wcrk.  and  "we  want  to 
av  ;d  any  let-down  In  production  from  any 
cause  •  Profits  and  patriotism  work  wonders. 
e--^pec;a::y  pr  t\-  Girdler's  surrender  marks 
an  importa.n.'  victory  for  collective"  bargaln- 
ir.»:.  aid  Rf public  workers  reinstated  bv  the 
agreement  will  receive  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  back  pay.  "jut  the  price  of  the  vlc- 
t.^ry  loclucied  the  lives  of  18  workers  killed 
during  the  strike  in  Little  Steel  in  1937 


I  Foreign   .Affairs 


EKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  D,  WORTH  CLARK 


IN  niE 


Friday.  August  1   (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  28) ,  1941 


•  ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


^ 


ARTICLE  BY    VARDIS   FISHER 


Mr.  CLARK  Cf  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  u|ianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Varfiis  Fisher,  published  in  the  Idaho 
Sunday!  Statesman  of  July  27,  1941,  en- 
titled "feirdwclls  Call  It  Decency." 

Tlier0  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folia  ws: 

[From  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman  of  July 
27.  1941) 

BiRDWEixs  Call  It  Dectnct 
(By  Vardls  Fisher) 

Strick?n,  like  so  many  Interventlonista, 
with  a  fjiverish  lusting  to  see  young  men  fight 
while  1  sits  at  home  and  applauds,  one  Rus- 
sell Birdh^-ell  takes  a  full-page  fd  In  the  July 
21  Timej  to  ask  the  President  and  Congress 
to  give  tis  "marching  orders  "  Maybe  Bird- 
well  Is  dnly  a  phoney  front  for  a  bunch  of 
Industriilists  with  foreign  InvestrAents. 
Maybe  he  owns  a  block  of  International  Tele- 
phone. Or  perhaps  he  is  a  sincere  and 
wealthy  jAmerican  who  thinks  It  is  cur  Job 
periciicjlly  to  save  the  British  Empire. 
Whateve-  he  Is  or  Is  not,  his  hysterical  non- 
sense calls  for  an  answer — because  this  is 
nor  the  first  time  he  has  Jumped  into  four 
or  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  type. 

In  hu  ;e  black  words  he  heads  his  adver- 
tisement thus:  "What  the  hell  can  we  get 
out  of  tils  war?"  Decency,  he  says.  A  de- 
cent wor  d  for  our  children,  he  says.  A  noble 
and  swe?t  and  Chrk'^tian  world  in  whl^h 
Dcmocra;y  will  be  saved  and  we'll  all  love 
one  anc  her  and  listen  to  the  birdies  sing. 
There's  i  nother  answer,  but,  first.  It  Is  well 
to  pass  I.  nder  review  a  baseless  charge  which 
he  repea  s. 

INVASION -PHOOP 

A  mil;  en  times  over  the  air  and  In  the 
press  It    las  been  said  that  isolationists  are 
appeaseri  .     Some  of  them  may  be.     I  don't 
know      Eut  anybody  who  calls  all  of  us  ap- 
peasers  li    either  stupid  or  dishonest.     As  an 
isolation  St,  *I  merely  echo  the  sentiment  of 
millions  when  I  say  that  I  believe  in  arminR 
this  Nation  to  the   teeth— and   giving  it  an 
extra  set  of  teeth.    With  a  mighty  navy  and 
air    force,    talk    cf    invasion    becomes    sheer 
lunacy.       ll  let  my  sons  go  to  their  death  any 
day  to  save  this  Nation,  but  not  to  save  the 
1-o^OOO-aore  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
If  then  I  s  an  appeaser  In  the  world  at  the 
moment,    it    Is   England.      Why    is    she    not 
bombing    he  huge  I.  G   Farbcn  powder  plants 
just  out    )f  Mannheim?     Because  they're  In- 
sured by   Joyd-s  of  Londcn.    Why  Is  she  tak- 
ing  certan  materials  we  are  giving  her  and 
seiiing   tlem   to   Latin   American   countries? 
To  keep  l^er  economic  foothold  In  our  door- 
jard^  Wht-  Isn  t  she  doing  a  real  Job  of  bomb- 
ing Germany  now?    Because  she  Is  Interested 
not  In  w  nnlng  the  war  but  in  savin'^  the 
property  df  the  Tones.    To  sacrifice  cthe°r  na- 
tions, Incljuding  our  own  If  she  can.  has  been 
her  pollcyj;   and  during  the  last  15  years  she 
double-crossed  France  at  every  turn      That's 
enough  Ht  me.     Again   and  again  she  ap- 
peased  Hitler  by  sacrificing  her  aUies.  and 
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shell  sell  us  down  the  river  too  If  she  ever 
gets  a  chance.  The  reason  England  loses  all 
battles  e.xcept  the  last  battle  lies  In  the  lact 
that  she  first  Induces  other  nations  to  fiplit 
for  her  and  fights  for  herself  only  when  she 
niust.  At  this  moment,  when  Germany  is 
engaged  on  the  eastern  front.  England's 
bombing  Br  Germany  Is.  In  my  opinion,  nlne- 
ttnths  propaganda  and  bluff.  She  Is  hoping 
now  that  Russia  will  turn  the  tide;  and  If 
Russia  doesn't,  well,  there's  the  United  Stales 
getting  ready  to  plunge  In.  It's  a  pity  that 
Americans  don't  realize  that  cf  all  nations 
In  the  world,  none.  Including  Japan,  so  envies 
and  distrusts  and  despises  us  as  England 
does. 

f.f.m:.-ts,    Nf^T    M  rr.\SEKS 

Isolation '.Ft  s  i  f  i::y  stripe  are  not  ap- 
peesers.  On  tlu  cttrary.  we  are  determined 
to  be  Just  as  realistic  and  selfish  as  that 
greedy  old  Mother  of  Parliam.ents  We  have 
only  to  be  hard-boiled  and  get  ready  and  no 
ccmblnation  cf  powers  can  ever  Invade  us  or 
ever  dare  try.  It  is  a  deluded  and  sentimental 
patriotism  that  wants  us  to  take  up  the  fight 
for  England  where  Russia  leaves  ct!.  Neither 
In  France  nor  Belgium  nor  Norway  nor 
Grtece  did  England  do  much  more  than  to 
stand  at  the  back  of  a  ^mall  ally  and  cheer 
him  on.  Now  she  Is  cheer-ng  Russia  and  be- 
seeching us  to  hurry  and  jump  In.  Only  after 
she  has  exhausted  all  her  allies  will  she  gird 
her  fat  old  belly  and  make  a  fight. 

Mr.  Blrdwell  thmks  that  all  Isolationists 
ought  to  be  shut  up.  He  says  the  world  be- 
longs to  the  "good  people" — meaning.  I  sup- 
pose, that  war-lusting  minority  In  this  Na- 
tion which  thinks  the  majority  ought  to  be 
suppressed  He  says  gangland  must  go.  It 
would  b<  wt.;  :.  .-tan  at  home  and  wipe  out 
a  few  Hapue.'i  and  Kellys  first  Above  aU 
else,  he  says  that  our  all-out  participation 
In  this  war  will  bring  "decency  "  and  "be- 
queath to  our  children  a  decent  world." 

In  ttie  last  war.  It  will  be  remembered,  our 
part  was  very  small  We  lost  fewer  than  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  and  we  were  in  only 
a  few  minor  engagements.  In  a  wet  dismal 
day  In  August  1930  I  stood  on  a  hill  north  of 
Verdun.  In  no  direction  could  I  see  farther 
than  a  mile,  but  within  that  small  radius 
nearly  half  a  million  men  had  been  slain. 
Persons  were  digging  out  their  bones  and 
piling  them  up.  and  when  they  got  an  assort- 
ment of  bones  that  seemed  to  make  a  skele- 
ton they  called  it  a  body  and  hauled  It  off 
for  burial.  On  that  small  segment  cf  the 
front  more  than  five  times  as  many  men  were 
killed  as  we  lost  In  the  war 
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Rlgby.  Idaho,  is  a  small  town  with  a  small 
high  school.  Among  my  classmates  are  four 
whom  I  remember  well.  One  was  killed  In 
action.  The  other  three  I  shall  call  John 
and  Jim  and  George.  John,  after  his  return, 
became  a  dentist,  but  he  had  been  shell- 
Shocked  and  gassed,  and  he  knew  be  could 
never  see  his  forty-fifth  birthday.  I  talked 
with  him  many  times  and  found  him  dis- 
illusioned and  sad  and  bitter.  He  died  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Jim  had  been  a  happy- 
go-lucky  prankster,  but  after  he  returned 
from  France  he  was  another  man.  He  was  a 
drunkard,  and  he  was  monally  sick  The 
last  heard  of  him  he  had  been  shipped  off 
to  a  hospital,  and  he  is  probably  dead  now. 
George  used  to  be  In  business  In  Boise.  I 
saw  him  often,  but  he  never  wanted  to  talk 
with  me.  On  him  was  the  blight  of  a  sick 
body  and  a  sick  soul  He  is  one  of  the  living 
de?d  who  helped  to  keep  the  estates  for  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton.  Our  hospitals  from  coast 
to  coast  are  full  of  these  men  who  went  out 
to  save  democracy  and  came  back  to  be  for- 
gotten and  slowly  to  die. 

A  gentleman  up  north  named  Don  Moore 
has  recently  quoted  the  ccmmander  of  the 
American  Legion  to  prove  that  we  foupht  In 
a  noble  cause  la.st  time  He  might  as  well 
have    quoted    Charley    McCarthy.      The    real 


American  Legion  Is  not  th^se  healthy  and 
prosperous  men,  not  smug  men  who  never 
saw  the  front  or  saw  It  safely,  not  the  propa- 
gandists cf  our  present  hour.  .The  real  Lec;on 
Is  the  forgotten  men  slowly  dving  in  hos- 
pitals. 

These  Birdwells.  these  f.a  eld  breast- 
thumping  men  like  Knox,  these  scurrilous 
name  callers  like  Ickes,  say  Ue  shall  get  de- 
cency out  of  this  war.  They  say  if  we  save 
the  British  Empire  with  Its  exploiting  heel 
on  two-fifths  of  the  earth,  we  shall  give  a 
decent  wcrld  to  our  childijen  But  I  see 
something  else.  I  see  them  a  decade  after 
the  war  has  closed  gatherli>g  up  the  bones 
of  our  men  and  trying  to  fit  the  bones  Into 
skeletons.  That  will  be  the  easust  part  of  it 
to  take.  I  see  hundreds  of  tliousauds  and 
perhaps  millions  to  whom  we  shall  bequeath 
a  living  death  in  our  midst.  For  every  man 
killed.  10  suffer  a  fate  a  thousand  times  more 
dreadful:  and  they  come  back  to  die  among 
us  or  to  be  shoved  Into  hoapitals  where  we 
can  wash  our  hands  of  them  with  a  few  taxes 
and  forget  them  and  pretend  that  it  was  all 
for  the  best. 

Remember  that  last  time  we  fought  only 
a  little  skirmish  at  the  t^ii  end  of  a  war. 
Remember  that  this  time  w^  shall,  if  we  get 
In  and  if  we  must,  fight  to  the  last  young 
man.  But  remember,  too.  tliat  most  of  these 
young  men  will  ccme  tjack  to  us.  horribly 
mutilated,  blind,  or  emasct^lated.  and  sen- 
tenced to  yt  ars  r  f  agony  while  we  forget 
them.  They  w .:,  be  full  Cf  physical  and 
mental  sicki.ess  that  :.  :  )c:\  <.  :.  under- 
stand. I  imagine,  except  t;.  ^t  w;.  suffer  It. 
Remember,  above  all.  that  otlr  hospital?  were 
overcrowded  last  time,  and  that  this  time  on 
the  sites  of  all  otir  fine  cAntonments  and 
barracks  and  air  fields  we  shall  build  hos- 
pitals to  hold  these  young  nlen  to  whom  we 
are  bequeathing  a  decent  world.  Tens  cf 
thousands,  perhaps  hundrecis  of  thousands, 
of  them  will  be  confined  to  hospitals  for 
the  Insane.  The  others,  nden  bankrupted 
by  murder,  with  bodies  half'  dead  and  souls 
stricken,  I  saw  all  over  Prance  and  Ger- 
many. This  tlnie  we  shall  have  the  Joy  of 
seeing  these  corpses  walking  to  the  morgues. 

"What  the  hell  can  we  get  out  of  this 
war?"  That  M.-  Birdwell.;  plus  economic 
chaos  and  a  mil.-.ary  dictatoijshlp;  but  It  will 
be  on  the  conscience  of  you  Interventionists, 
and  not  en  mine.  i 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  EDWARD  T.  TAYLCR 

Of    C  '  ^i. ».  ^KAu^i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .A  Tn'ES 


Friday,  August  l-  1941 


Mr.  TAYIXiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
the  minority  report  on  tjie  revenue  bill 
of  1941.  under  the  heading.  "The  need  lor 
economy  in  nondefense  spending.*'  in- 
sists that  there  should  be  ^  dra.stic  reduc- 
tion in  ncndefensei^pendlng.  Reference 
is  again  made  to  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sometime  ago 
that  in  his  opinion  nondefense  expendi- 
tures could  be  reduced  a  i  billion  dollars, 
and  in  that  report  the  statement  is  made 
that  "various  other  responsible  indi- 
viduals and  orpan;z3tiorL.s'  e-^tim.ate  that 
a  saving  might  b-  marit  of  S2  000  000.000 
or  over"  in  nondefense  exj^endiiures. 


/ 


In  addition  to  thesis  references  there 
seems  to  have  been  created  quiIl  a  wide- 
spread impresiiian  that  Congress  is  be- 
ing extravagant  at  this  critical  tune  m 
our  history  :n  the  unnoce.s^aiy  exp<  ndi- 
ture  of  vast  ium^  of  money  in  nondclensi 
appropriations.  The  public  is  b<  inn  mis- 
led by  inaccurate  and  un\va:iar.i<d 
charges.  It  does  seem  to  me  ihat  impres- 
sion is  so  widely  n'  \.irian,ce  with  the 
facts  that  it  must  be  ba.std  upon  an  utter 
lack  of  accurate  infuinialion.  I  ful  thai 
It  is  unfair  to  Congress  and  e.-^pecially  to 
the  Appropriations  Ccarimitter  of  the 
House,  to  allow  that  miprcussicn  to  be 
continually  broadcast  over  the  country 
when  It  IS  ■whclly  unwarranttd  by  the 
facts.  I  have  mentioned  thi.«:  matttr 
twice  before.  In  ansut-r  to  a  le'ter  from 
the  editor  of  the  R-  .  ky  M  untam  News 
in  Denver,  I  maa<  a  coinprt  hcnsivt  state- 
ment on  this  sib.uot  and  it  appears  in 
the  Appendix  ol  li.t.  Congress:on.\l  Rec- 
ord, commencing  at  pagp  A2424.  .^^;ain 
I  placed  m  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  24  a  t(ir.paiLson  of  nonde- 
fense appropnaii.  r.s  for  the  li.-rai  years 
1941  and  15^42  as  o!  Ju,y  19  1941.  m  com- 
parative columns.  That  siattineiit  .shew.'; 
that  the  total  nondettn.se  appropnatiuns 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942  are  ST, 145.000,000 
in  round  figures.  Of  this  amount  the  sum 
cf  $3,786,000,000  or  53  percent  is  due  to 
fixed  charges  such  as  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  debt  retirement,  vtterans' 
benefits,  social  security,  6nd  other  grants 
and  expensej<.  and  sc  forth,  and  cuts  can- 
not be  applied  t  tho.se  defimt(l.\  fixed 
charges. 

Deducting  \h>  amount  of  $3,786,000,- 
000  from  the  $7  145.000.000  leaves  $3,- 
359,000,000  ol  nondiftnse  appropiiations 
that  are  not  fix;  d  charges.  If  a  billion 
dollars  is  to  be  cut  f:om  thl.s  $3,359  000.- 

000  it  is  equivalent  to  a  30-perc(  nt  reduc- 
tion. I  doubt  if  many  Mcm.bers  w  ;uld 
vote  for  that  reduct:  n.  This  pti«ent- 
age  would  have  tc  be  applied  to  aids  to 
agricurture,  a;d^  *l  youth,  ceneral  pub- 
lic works,  such  as  reads,  flood  control, 
reclamation  projects,  and  so  forth,  and 
also  to  the  operating  expenses  of  all  ordi- 
nary agencies  of  thr  Grv(  rnm.i^n'  chtr 
than  those  engaged  in  national  d' frn.'e. 
That  statement  placed  m  the  Record  en 
July  24  sho'R's  that  the  nond'  1'  t>e  ap- 
propriations fci  1942  r.re  $342  662  008. 
net.  less  than  the  nondeff  n-^e  appitpria- 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  In;  liid^d 
in  the  nondefense  items  for  both  fi-^cal 
years  are  fixed  charge.^  rf  the  rhnrac'er 

1  have  enumerated.  Those  fixed  (h\r2.s 
against  the  Govc'rnm- r;t  ha'.  •  ir.^  :< -.i'-' d 
net  $250,642  930  tor  194'J  ever  and  fib-ve 
the  same  items  for  1S'41  W*  hav  net 
only  overcome  all  that  increase,  b'lt.  we 
have  made  a  further  reduct icn  ot  S;i42.- 
662  008.  Wh-n  'O.f  increases  and  de- 
creases in  ihtse  fixed  charge-  art-  eiim- 
inatcd  from  consideration  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  decrease  in  the  n^ndtffn.e  ap- 
propriations— othei'  than  fixed  charpe.s — 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942  under  the  non- 
defense  appropriations  fcr  the  fiscal  \far 
1941   is  $593,304,938. 

Of  course  it  is  very  popular  and  '•ounds 
patriotic  to  shout  "Cut  d^wn  nond<'{'T;se 
appropriations.  Slxe  a  b.Uicn  or  more 
dollar":  cG  them."  I  only  recall  a  few  v.ho 
have  loudly  vccifcraitd  in  n^aid  tc  the 
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rrducticn  cf  n^ndoff'n.se  apprGpriat,on5 
who  r". tr  d»  finitely  >;p€c:fied  ju.st  what 
apprGpr;at;'.jr:>  ih"y  would  cut  and  hew 
much  on  each  one.  in  other  words,  ali  of 
thi.s  mdiscriminatp  fusiRadp  cf  talk  about 
rcducMcn  of  nondrfen?e  expend;! Ui  c=;  is 
made  w:th'  lU  much  specification  as  to 
where,  and  h  \v.  and  hew  much  th{>  re- 
ducM'  n  -hoi;:d  b".  Few  of  them  po:nt  cut 
th:  p.i:t.i  ul.ir  It-  m.s  in  which  thty  v:'?v,ld 
war.;  ;l-.e  cu'-  to  be  mad'\  None>  cf  ihem 
Indicartd  what  reductions  they  v.culd 
vote  for.  They  remind  m.e  of  a  rim.iik 
by  th:u  stalwart  Republican  of  by^-ne 
days.  1  Tnirr  Kp--aki-r  Uncle  J.x*  C.mncn, 
On  a  si'n.'.a:  occasion  he  said: 


T! 

the 
the  ; 


Mi  X    \ir 


di'ii.e  a  li.t  of  thun;;   v^i.m  in 
tlicy   ;v  ,:.  t   pein.nr.  ir.u...   ;n 


Th.  '  rec.  Id  c  f  Conere.ss  in  reducing  nrin- 
d-  ft  n>"  a;;p:  opriation.s  is  mo5t  com- 
mendable. Whenever  and  wherever  the 
fact.s  mdicattd  that  a  dr>crcase  could 
nchffuily  beniade  it  has  been  m.ade.  a;-  I 
think  tiie  decrea.^e  of  $.593,000,000  wf.l 
testify  If  anybody  wants  to  m.ake 
furth'-r  reduction.';  let  him  come  forward 
and  .'-pecify  the  place  and  the  reri'^on.^  and 
the  amount.^  ct  each  cut. 

To  the  bes'  of  my  recollect  ion,  none  of 
the  p;  epic  who  are  shouting  the  Icude'^r 
abcut  a  b.llien-dollar  reduction  ever  asked 
for  a  h' anng  before  the  coir.mittee  w!.-- n 
we  w-:e  con>;dering  apprc  priation  bills 
In  crcirT  to  point  cut  the  places  th- y 
thoii.qht  those  alleged  cuts  could  be  m.ade. 
History  is  merely  repeating  itself  m  con- 
nection with  appropriations.  Everyone 
Is  in  favor  of  cutting  in  the  abstract  but 
when  It  comes  to  pointing  cut  the  specific 
Items  and  amounts  that  they  su^eest  cut- 
ting, that  IS  another  question.  People  are 
enthu.-siastically  in  favor  of  cutting  appro- 
priations for  anybody  else,  but  when  ap- 
plied to  them  it  is  horrible. 

As  everyone  knows,  every  State,  every 
city  in  the  United  States,  practically 
every  county  and  nearly  every  town  in  this 
Republic  are  constantly  and  vehemently 
appealing  to  Congress  for  appropriatici^.s 
icr  projects  of  all  conceivable  kinds. 
They  vigorously  shout  "cut  down  appro- 
priations but  for  God's  sake  give  us  th'S 
project-  That  applies  universally 
throughout  this  entire  Republic  The 
Appropnaticns  Committee  says  'No"  a 
dozen  times  to  where  it  says  "Yes"  once. 
Cofr.pansor  cf  nondcfcise  appropnatio-i^.  f. 


and  it  sh.ould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
c-.mm:"ae  has  this  year  and  always  cuts 
many  milhons  of  dollars  under  the  Bud- 
get reccmmtndaiicns  on  nondefense  ap- 
prcpri^.tions.  The  House  sometimes 
overrides  the  committee;  and  the  Senate, 
wh  ch  is  a  coordinating  body.  alxv^Tys 
<  X'  rcises  it<:  rights  of  insisting  on  addi- 
t:ci:-i  to  cur  House  appropriations;  and  in 
cenfertnce  Wf  are  compelled  to  ccmpro- 
m;-e  on  tho-e  additions. 

Tn.c-  rnin:;!::y  report  referred  to  seems 
to  c!.:;c;,'f'  the  Prescient  for  not  making 
rec  rr.menda';' rs  for  additional  reduc- 
l.cns.  Whether  or  not  th-at  criticism  is 
warranted,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind- that 
Conc;re,^s  is  the  body  that  makes  the  ap- 
propriations, and  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  is.  and  has  been 
espt'cially  for  the  pa-t  20  years  that  I 
h:t\e  b-en  a  Member  of  that  committee. 
tile  miiin  wa'rhdrg  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, (iuv  in  and  day  out.  Regardless  of 
where  rr  what  the  first  line  of  defense  cf 
cu:  G  vf  I  nin^nt  may  be.  it  actually  starts 
wrh.  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
th.>  Heu,M\ 

Advocating  cuts  m  the  abstract  is  a 
pchtically  safe  and  popular  pastime.  It 
sounds  eood  to  our  constituents  out  heme. 
bu*  pointing  out  specifically  the  items  and 
the  definife  am.^un's  advocated  to  be  cut 
1=^  ^omc'hinj  in  which  the  advocates  of 
t!::-;  honz-n-al  general  cut  policy  just 
wiil  no:  indLilre.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Am.  ncan  people  will  be  much  deceived 
l>v  a  general  clamcr  for  a  wholesale  re- 
dn-ticn  of  nondefen.^e  expenses,  when  a 
laree  percmraee  of  li'.e  population  from 
ev-  :y  portion  of  the  United  States  is  fran- 
tically appealtns  to  the  Congressmen  to 
secure  additional  projects  and  appropria- 
ti'~i>  for  their  localities. 

I  fe.'I  that  tliese  gentlemen  who  make 
lui  ic  demands  for  reductions  should 
^ow.'^  before  the  committee  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  state  for  the 
record  tliat  they  are  in  favor  of  reducing 
aici^  to  as'iculture  aids  to  ycuth.  flood 
control,  r.ciumatio-v  and  the  general  op- 
erating expense.-  rf  th.e  Government  by 
n^.e  30-p.  rcenr  nece>5ary  to  bilng  about 
a  bilhon-dollar  cir  m  nondefense  appro- 
pnationv  They  will  not  do  so.  and  the 
American  people  know,  or  oucht  to  know 
thev  will  nor  do  it. 

Mr  Spe.nker.  I  include  h^re.n  a,=  part  of 
mv  remarks  my  former  statvments  above 
referri^d  to- 
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IFrom    the    Appeiidix    of    the    CoNGRrs'=:   n v. 
Record  oi  M.iy  21,  1941.  page  A2424 

LTTTFS  or  HON     EDWVRD  T    TVYroR    OF  COLOR'lOO 
TO     fHE     EDiro3     OF     THE     RO,.-Kt     MOV.VTMN 

Mr     Twr.s    Mr     Speaker,    ur.der    le  o.e    t.-^ 
ex  >■ ...;  Jii\    r.-:r.„rkj  ;a  l...e  Record.  1  u-.c^uJe 


the  fclirwine  lettnr  wl^irh  I  hv;-  -xrit^en  to 
the  eciitrr  cf  the  Rocky  Mnu:-a:n  News.  Den- 
ver  Cr:c  ,  ir.  re.-pcnse  to  an  inquiry  from'hlm 
as  to  n^.y  petition  toward  the  svggestion  cf 

^  ,!•  ,^^?''^.'"!*''\  ^'  ^'^  Treasury  that  a  blUicn 
d.';..;rs  ?r.:u.d  b-.  cu:  f;-,:ri  nondefense  ex- 
pand.tur:-s. 


/ 


Tlie  letter  fellows: 

May  20.  1941. 
Mr    J.ACH  Foster. 
t-^EdiUrr.  Rocky  Mountain  Neus, 
j (^  Denver,  Colo. 

*?EAR  llR.  Foster:  Vhe  receipt  is  aclinowl- 
eclgcd  of  your  letter  of  May  14  propcvrdtng 
to  me  In  substance  the  query:  "Do  you  agree 
With  Set  retarj-  Morgenthatf  who  says  fhat 
the  Gov?mments  ncndefcrse  expenditures 
can  and  should  be  cut  $1,000,000,000?" 

If  I  inderstand  the  Secretary's  position 
correctly  he  did  not  state  specifically  what 
Items  should  be  ellm.nated  cr  how  much 
certain  specific  services  should  be  reduced. 
I  am  inl  armed  he  did  outUne  In  a  general 
way  certi  in  activities  which  he  termed  "non- 
defense"  and  to  which  he  thought  cuts  might 
be  applied  such  as  the  Natloiial  Ycut'  Ad- 
ministrallcn.  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Public  Works  (which  would  Include  Federal- 
aid  roada  flood  control,  reclamation  projects, 
etc),  at  icultural  assistance  ( which  would 
Include  soil-conservation  payments,  parity 
payment!,  and  sugar-crop  payments ;to  farm- 
ers), and  others  which  he  did  not  list 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  favor  mak- 
ing redu<  tlcns  wherever  it  Is  possible  to  cut 
expenditures  Intelligently  on  the  basis  of  the 
known  fi  ct  and  clrcum.stances  surrounding 
each  case  and  after  considering  the  relation- 
ship of  ticse  expenditures  to  our  entire  gov- 
ernmeutsl  program.  I  woulC  not  commit 
mj-Helf  ir  p.dvance  to  any  arbitrary  cut  cf  a 
billion  dollars  in  expenditures  without  know- 
ing tvhat  Items  are  to  be  eliminated  and 
reduced  or  without  weighing  the  effect  of 
those  proposed  eliminations  and  reductions. 
When  jecple  casually  refer  to  nondefense 
activities  In  Government,  they  are  generally 
thinking  af  everything  except  the  Armv  and 
Navy.  A  large  part  cf  the  r-overnment's 
civil  exp(  nditures  are  In  some  maaner  re- 
lated to  rational  defense.  There  is  a  defense 
angle  to  almost  everything  the  Secretary 
specifically  mentioned  and  in  seme  a  very 
substantiiil    defense  aspect. 

Modern  warfare  Is  economic.  Industrial, 
aericultuial.  and  financial  as  well  as  military". 
Getting  a  nation  on  a  national-defense  basis 
consists  8  5  much  of  gearing  the  entire  popu- 
lation and  the  entire  economic,  industrial 
agricultural,  and  financial  fabric  to  that  level 
as  it  does  of  training  soldiers,  building  naval 
vessels.  a:id  procuring  munitions.  If  agri- 
culture 19  depressed,  there  is  a  weak  spot"  In 
the  national  economic  ^rmor.  If  educa»ion  Is 
neglected  and  not  sufficient  trained  workers 
are  available  for  Industry,  there  Is  a  failure  to 
produce  ti  le  necessary  Implements  of  war  and 
peace.  M  unemployment,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  4ot  relieved,  some  citizens  go  hun- 
gry-. Ever^  phase  of  any  Government  activity 
must  be  examined  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate relationship  to  the  national  effort 
before  on*  can  definitely  threw  that  activity 
aside  and; say  "This  is  nondefense.  it  has  uo 
place  in  the  picture  now."  I  sometimes  hear 
the  question.  "What  is  the  use  of  building 
these  hug|  dams  on  some  of  our  rivers-  they 
are  not  national  defense?"  Yet  it  it  had  not 
been  for  ^he  dams  at  T  V.  A..  BDnneville. 
Grand  CotUee,  and  others,  there  would  have 
been  at  tins  moment  a  serious  power  short- 
age for  the  production  of  vital  war  materials 
So  It  becomes  necessary  to  examine  each  ac- 
tivity on  the  basis  of  Its  own  merits  and  lt« 
reiationshlD  tothe  entire  national  effort. 

on  the  Committee  on   Appro- 
20  years.     I  would  rot  know- 
for  an  apprcpriatlcn  that  I  be- 
not   Important   for  the   develop- 
elfare   of   our    country.      A    great 
le  do  net  pay  much  attention  to 
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of  the  Federal  Budget  and  think 
(u.sceptible  of  being  cut  arbitrarily 
vithcut  harm  to  our  national  life 
,  In  that  Budget  Is  pone  over  care- 
fully by  t^e  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  bifore  it  Is  recommended  to  Con- 
gress  Th^  Committees  en  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate^  and  House  go  ihrcugh  the  Budget 
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item  by  iter-  and  eliminate  and  reduce  many 
So  Jar  this  session  the  House  Committee  on 
Apprcpnatlons  has  taken  approximatelv 
$70,000,000  from  the  Budget  estimates  mil 
there  are  still  five  more  bills  to  be  considered 
and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  further  cuts 

In  the  next  fiscal  year  cur  tctal  for  ether 
than  defense  expenses  will  be  about  $7,000.- 
000.000  and  will  probably  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  total  estimated  expenditures 
Of  the  year.  Of  this  $7,000,000,000  about 
one-half  Is  for  so-called  fixed  charges  such 
as  interest  on  the  public  debt,  grants  to 
States  (such  as  social  security  and  vocational 
education),  etc.  and  the  other  half,  where 
the  cut  of  a  billion  dollars  would  have  to 
fall,  comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment activities.  To  take  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  this  half  would  mean  a  drastic  cut 
of  about  30  percent  on  the  whole  one-half 
or  a  greater  percentage  on  the  general  classes 
which  have  been  suggested  for  a  cut. 

Many  of  the  appropriations  the  Secretary 
mentioned  are  yet  to  come  before  Congress 
for  action  this  session.  Those  for  the  N  Y  A. 
the  C.  C.  C  .  and  some  others  hr  mentioned 
generally  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
committee  or  the  Hou.'*  The  agricultural 
appropriations  are  still  in  conference  be- 
tween  the  two  Houses  When  these  come 
before  the  committee  and  the  House  I  will 
vote  upon  them  In  the  light  of  the  informa- 
tion we  then  have  and  their  relationship  to 
the  entire  national  welfare  If  the  facts 
shew  they  can  be  cut_  I  will  act  accordingly. 

It  is  "a  noteworthy  fact  that  whenever  cuts 
In  expenditures  are  suggested,  the  proponents 
usually  oiTer  a  general  suggestion  of  an  arbi- 
trary amount,  they  do  not  go  Into  detail. 
PerhapM  an  anecdote  of  history  will  be  illus- 
trative. One  of  my  predecessors  as  chair- 
man of  tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
before  the  days  of  the  Budget,  took  a  copy 
of  the  old  book  cf  estimates  under  his  arm. 
He  was  getting  ready  for  the  committee  work 
of  the  session.  He  wanted  to  know  where 
to  make  some  cuts  He  visited  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  In  turn  He  displayed  to 
each  the  book  of  e.^-tiiaates  and  asked  him 
privately  where  seme  reductions  could  be 
made.  Each  turned  to  pages  In  the  book 
and  specifically  pointtd  out  general  Items, 
which.  In  that  Cabinet  officer's  cplnion.  were 
of  dubious  national  value  and  should  be 
cut.  When  the  chairman  get  back  to  his 
ofDce  and  summed  these  visits  all  up  he 
found  to  his  dismay  thit  each  Cabinet  mem- 
ber had  pointed  cut  cuts  In  other  depart- 
ments, but  not  one  ol  them  had  suggested 
a   reduction  In   his  own   bailiwick 

Everyone  Is  In  favor  of  cutting  generally: 
when  we  get  down  to  specific  cases  it  is  a 
horse  of  another  color  It  Is  incumbent  on 
those  who  want  to  mal:e  these  arbitrary  gen- 
eral reductions  tc  poin-  out  in  detail,  item  by 
Item,  where  they  arc  and  wl>at  amounts 
should  be  eilm.lr.ated  and  why  they  can  be 
taken  out.  Then  we  will  know  what  cuts  can 
be  made  and  why  thev  should  be  made. 

This  is  my  fifth  yeur  as  chairman  of  the 
Appriiprlaiions  Ccmmlttee.  It  has  long  been 
the  practice  of  tht  chi  Irman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  insert  In  'he  Congressional  Record  at 
the  end  of  each  session  a  summary  of  the 
Government's  finnncet  Because  of  Xht  ex- 
tent of  our  present  expenditures  and  the  great 
Interest  taken  in  the  subject.  I  have  been 
placing  In  the  Recori  month  by  month  at 
this  session  a  summa-y  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures Which  the  Treasury  Department 
furnishes  me.  It  is  absolutely  accurate  "^nd 
as  complete  as  can  possibly  be  maue  Those 
who  have  been  following  this  data  have  found 
It  Informative  and  useful  In  watching  the 
course  of  our  finances  It  prevents  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  gues;;work.  speculation,  and 
misunderstanding  of  all  current  approprla- 
tloiis 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  of  Interest 
to  the  pecple  of  Coloiado. 
Very  cordially  yours. 

Edward  T   Taylor, 
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Mr.  RANKTN  .  f  Mississippi.  M: 
Speaker,  the  cotton  farmerB  of  this  coun- 
try are  very  'iiuch  disturbed  over  the  pro- 
posal to  fix  farm  prices,  the  very  sug- 
gestion yesterday  broke  cotton  prices  $5 
a  bale.  That  will  cost  the  American  col- 
ton  farmers  about  $12,000,000  unless  that 
price  is  recovered.  , 

At  the  prices  the  farmers  of  the  South 
are  paying  for  the  things-  they  have  to 
buy,  cotton  sliould  be  sealing  today  at 
25  cents  a  pound,  at  leaift.  and  wheat 
should  be  selling  an>\\iitie  !:<  iii  $1.50  a 
bushel  to  S2  a  bushel. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  how  that  I  do 
not  prtjpose  to  support  any  proposition 
to  permit  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  fix 
farm  prices  so  as  to  discnfriinate  against 
the  people  who  till  the  soil^  the  ones  who 
are  suffering  most  as  a  result  of  the 
fixing  of  industrial  wages  of  lalsor  all  out 
of  line  with  agricultural  wapes  and  agri- 
cultural prices,  which  places  unnecessary 
burdens  upon  the  backs  of  •the  farmers, 
the  people  upon  whom  we  all  depend  for 
our  food  and  clothing. 

Let  farm  prices  continue  to  n^e  tnuil 
they  reach  actual  parity  with  industrial 
commodities  and  industrial  wages.  Then 
the  farmer  will  begin  tq  enjoy  a  full 
measure  of  that  prosperity  to  which  he 
is  entitled.  And  that  wiH  'result  in  pros- 
perity for  Vrx  ul.tit  Nutloh. 


Twenty  Reasons  for  Opposing  Mandatory 
Joint  Income-Tax  Returns 
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Mr.  COSTELLO  M:  ?r»  aker,  under 
the  pf  :niii>:>iuii  giaiiteci  nv,  ;>  viay  to  ex- 
tend r..\  remnrfo  :n  '.h>:  Heclp.i<  I  wish 
to  insert  a  j.  :it  .Ma:en;rnt  ccniaining  20 
reasons  why  'ho  mandatory  joint 
income-tax  prrv;'-;rn  rf  'h-^  pending  bill 
should  be  stricken  from  this  legislation. 
The  statement  is  presented  with  the  ap- 
proval of  several  Memb'  r$  cf  tiv  House, 
whose  names  are  appended  thtreto,  in 
order  that  those  Membtr.'-  w.li.j  are  in 
dcubt  regarding  this  matter  may  have 
presented  tc  them  seme  s-tib.'-'an^a!  rea- 
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sons  for  oppo;5ing  thi^  prevision  cf  the 
tax  bill.     The  statement  ayptais  beiuw. 

1  H  R.  5417  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
revenue  measures  ever  to  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  Public  attention,  hcwtver.  has 
been  centered  almost  exclusively  upc  n  the 
social,  moral,  eccncmic.  wcmen  s  rl^lits  and 
constitutional  aspects  ;  'he  previsions  re- 
specting mandatory  ]ci:  t  :?  turns  upi  n  which 
there  have  bev.'n  no  public  hearings 

Is  It  not  sound  policy  to  eliminate  th.-  Jiint 
returns  provision,  upon  whlct  public  lndl>;na- 
tlon  rightfully  is  high,  so  that  the  lu'.l  efforts 
of  the  Congress  may  be  directed  to  the  many 
Intricate  and  technical  questions  of  levcnue 
legislation  that  must  be  considered? 

2  Ali  taxpayers  are  faced  with  drastic  in- 
creases in  their  taxes  amounting.  In  seme 
cases,  to  200  p>ercent  or  more  These  in- 
creases will  have  the  same  effect  upon  family 
budgets  8s  heavy  wage  and  salary  cuts  In 
many  Instance-  they  will  more  tiian  absorb 
the  family's  annual  savings. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  situation  nn 
additional  tax  would  be  placed  upon  a  t>t- 
lected  group  of  married  people — those  who 
have  separate  Incomes — by  reason  of  man- 
datory Joint  returns.  Such  discrimination  is 
unfair  and  unjust  ir.  the  extreme  It  may 
even  lead  to  ccnflscatlon  of  income  By  the 
addition  for  tax  purposes  cf  a  small  Income 
belonging  to  the  wife  to  a  large  one  belonging 
tc  the  husband,  the  resulting  application  of 
surtaxes  may  largely  wipe  out  any  benefits 
from  the  smaller  Income 

3  The  impre-ssicn  i'-  ^^;i^^;. 
about  175000  famllle-  ni  u  ri 
the  compulsory  Joint-rt  r::ri  s  ; 
this  Is  an  erroneous  f.sj-un'.j): . 
from  the  repoit  upon  maiidatory  Joint  re- 
turns' prepared  for  the  Committee  en  W..\s 
and  Means. 

The  statistics  so  far  made  public  upp'.ied  to 
the  1938  situailon  when  personal  exemptions 
were  higher  and  the  surtax  rates  not  only 
were  lower  than  those  proposed  In  the  bill, 
but  affected  ony  individuals  in  considerably 
higher  Income  brackets 

Under  the  Mil.  tens  of  thnt^n:  ci-  ('  adcii- 
ticnal  families  will  be  immediately  affected. 
Under  subsequent  levies  that  vili  be  needed 
for  defense  puipo.«es  mcst  tax-pnymg.  married 
couples  may  be  concerned  provided  fhcii 
spou.«e  has  some  separate  income  i.o  mufrr 
h-^'v  large  or  how  small 

4  It  is  stated  that  the  discriminatory 
I>enalty  tax  applies  only  to  fanillies  wh^se 
.:  ccme  exceeds  M  000   per  year 

Is  a  tax  which  is  unfair  and  unjust  less  so 
merely  because  It  Is  limited  to  the  families 
whose  Income  Is  over  $333  per  month? 

What  about  the  unfairness  to  ihose  inn,!- 
lles  whose  income  is  less  than  $333  per  mrr.'h, 
who  are  bound  to  be  Included  m  subsequrnt 
tax  leelslaticn  and  w!)o  are  n-^t  even  aware 
that  their  iiitere"-'.'  ;irf   tvi:  p  nfTected? 

Artother  gn)up  cc^si^ts  c f  those  who  will 
be  immediately  concerned  under  the  pend- 
ing legislation  but  who  have  not  herftofcre 
filed  separate  returns  merelv  b<"cause  fh<re 
was  no  advantage  for  them  t'  ri  <■'  \t'^T  ■- f 
these  people  do  not  realize  the  s!gr..flcance 
01  the  proposed  chancp 

5  Since  the  mand.ilory  Jolrt-rf-'ur-.s  re- 
quirement would  slnele  out  married  cciiples 
for  discrimlnsiory  tax  treatment,  it  W',uld  m 
effect  constitute  a  penalty  upon  rr;nrr;ape 
This  penalty  though  small  in  the  '  a.'f-  rf 
families  having  moderate  Incomes  becomes 
an  appreciable  Item  to  the  will-to-do  ftiid 
amounts  to  thou.saI.d^  rf  dt .  rir-  a  •. em  m  a 
wealthy  family. 

Admittedly  men  and  w(  m- ■.  ^^vihcl  i..  t  cr 
should  not  let  a  tax  dj'-srtV'.ntn^-e  i-rai.d  \n 
the  way  of  their  marriaee  but  r.  stipport  m 
principle    car    be    found    for    tax    '.fgislation 


'Mandatory  Joint  returi..'  ]TfH:fr\  {  r  the 
use  of  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Wav  :  ::;■  Mfnr.s  by 
the  staff  of  tne  Joint  Ccn;:nitiei.  .::  Internal 
Revenue  Taiallcn 
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which  puts  barriers  of  any  sort   l:.   X't.r    'Any 
6.:    r.   .rrlase. 

t    Enactment  of  the  proposal   wou'.cl  plice 

an  estimated  annual  tax  of  $329.0C0.OOu  a 
year  up'-^n.the  institution  of  marriage,  cf 
-  •which  «275.000.000  would  be  donvtd' f::::; 
marr.ed  people  in  the  40  Sti'c  r.  :  l.rr:  :.^ 
ccmmunity-prcperty  iBw.-> 

7  In  adcJiUon  to  penaUaii.g  marriage,  com- 
pu'v  ry  Joint  returns  Ultewlse  would  place  a 

iPrem:  jm  upon  divorce 

I-  'twere  any  justification  what>(.ev' r  Icr  a 
t  \  I  .  .V  which  erants  a  financial  advantaee  to 
n  r.'.-!^and  and  *;:■■  v  ;.       ;;-..i.n  :■  cl;-. .  r-t  ' 

8  it  ha.s  bern  -'  ■.:■  .i  •;..::  •-■  •  i:a-e  :e-\;r:.5 
are  net  perm.tted  in  Grt.it  Br.-.iin  ar.d  t.  .i- 
the  divorce  rate  Is  not  as  l;..'h  :i.  that  coui.try 
a.'  In  the  United  States.  1:,.  rirtniraent  has 
r.-  \n:idity  in  the  prc<;ent  t>Ku:t.cr. 

r.  England  where  divorce  is  cl.tf.fuit  to 
cb'ain.  there  is  not  the  situatloii  oJ  separate 
tt.ites  having  widely  d:f!ering  laws  with 
respect  to  the  crantlng  of  divorces.  Further- 
more, in  the  United  States,  divorce  appar- 
ently Is  net  locked  upon  witli  tliC  ^,^n',e 
disfavor  as  in  England  aiul  .-cnio  ctlier 
countries  Any  la-.v  that  wou'.d  te:.d  to  In- 
CTc-i  p  The  nlrtad.  liifh  p»>rrei/au-e  ol  divcrce 
It.  t;.'^  r:..fci  .-~t.i'f.s  \v  u!d  certainly  be 
objecticn.ible  Ir  rn  'he  .'-•.. ndptint  cf  public 
pollcv. 
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.f.  I-:;  rt  j'.iT.  at  t;--"  ti:ri3 
le  report  upon  n;,i:;:lat  ry 
Joint  returns,  the  Income-tax  situation  w.!-; 
not  altocie'her  comparable  to  that  proposed 
under  the  bill  Greater  reliance  for  reve- 
nues was  plar-  i  t;;'  ;.  '  ::e  r.  r:y,.il  ra'c  ll'^.m 
%e  place  upon  i:  i.  v.r.A.  i.rv  H.^n  .'-un- 
taxes upon  lew  income  hr.-.ck- •.<.  .-uch  as 
are  contemplated  In  the  pi'-^'':-C  b-i  .'>re 
81  variance  with  the  tr.ich'l'.nal  Bnti-h  l:.- 
ccme-tax  procedure 

No  less  Important  l.s  the  tact  th.at  n  ^ 
question  of  States'  rights  -.nd  tlie' powf  rs  ^f 
a  federal  government  are  Involvtd  in  inccme- 
tax   :?islation  In  Gr^  at    EriMi:. 

:-5  The  report  f-titfs  tr.  i'  ■  Co!-.?rt'?s  has 
fr  ::.  the  be^lnn::.-:  rec.  t;ni.-ecl  the  I.^mlly 
ttatu-  as  sufficiently  sintjular  to  pennit  of 
special    treatment   ' 

Tlie  sm-'u'.ar  treatnieiit  of  the  f.iniilv. 
hen-. f.  re  na.s  looked  to  the  protecti.-n  a:ul 
t'  t;!t  b  netit  of  th.e  t,im:!y.  \<.;iereis.  n...-.v 
f.T  a,e  hr^t  time,  th.e  fan'.ily  is  t.-  b^ 
crlm:natf-d  again?'  hy  t.iitirie  liuiiv.ciii 
the  family  at  hUli'^r  ra'c<  ti-.m  ;^tl-:er 
v.iUi  lis  simply  btT,;u-e  lach  >\:.  u-e  h.a 
t^"    hr.  e   s   rr.'?   s;^;,.r.(;e    ii.cvnie 

Any   p.n.i^'v   p;.;c.  a    up   :;   m.irn.i^e 
tho  ^,in;c   t>.ken.  a  penalty   up.  n   tl.f  r.. i.-.;.^ 
ol   chiklren 

Persjii.il  cxrniption.';  vtre  criir.natPd  to 
pnoourace  'he  family  ;,ncl  tainily  hie,  Ui^dtT 
t----    ;-    pa    u    t:.fy    u^-uld    bt    inimmized, 

lU.  Th.e  special  l.ix  iir.ji.a-cd  h\ 
Joint  returns  up^n  m.ir:  lat;.  =.  ti:< 
children,  is  escaped  entna  \y  b-, 
f.r.:l    fhvcrced    pranle 

11  M.:rr:.c!  u  v;.- 1\  ha'.e  st:i! 
h.^!<l;Cai  t.mt'S  to  p.chiv.  e  til 
place  In  the  .'^cclal.  ec.aii  i-.nc  a 
.-TMia'nr-  The  requircnu  lU  t.f  mandatcry 
J^n.t  re-uri;s,  by  mertrinj;  the  Identity  cf  the 
v.tr  'a.-h.  that  of  i..r  hu.-band  for  tax  p.ir- 
P  -  --  Is  a  long  step  b.iakuard  ;n  <^cc:.^\  pi  i^- 
r-a  s 

In  this  country  Cangrc^  adopted  th.c  reso- 
lution that  ler*  to  the  adoption  of  the  nine- 
teenth amotrdment,  giving  wamen  the  right 
to  vote,  then  shortly  thereafter  it  adopted 
the  legi->liUion  whiCh  permitted  wives  to 
rr' i!n  their  c  w:.  citizenship  even  though  they 
IV.  i:;,.d  alier.-  Next.  Congress  adopted  the 
J...r  Labor  Standards  Act.  uli'.ch  gave  women 
f  ,'.:;.. ty  in  eniplcyn-.ent  N  -.v,  it'is  prao^.^ed 
t'  rcMTje  this  trend  by  ;.»;•;.:. j  ..A..v":r  ni 
th-    riahts    cf    Women 

1-'  No  amcurt  of  language  to  the  eflect, 
B-  .-■-.itcd  in  the  report.  that""there  Is  n?  :na- 
poMiion  or  a  liability  upon  cue   person  K; 
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the  taxes  payable  by  another"  will  disguise 
the  fact  that  women  would  lose  an  Important 
right,  namely  that  of  the  complete  artd  sep- 
arate control  of  the  Income  from  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  statement  that  the  proposal  'ttreats 
hr-r  exactly  In  the  Fame  manner  as  her  hus- 
band for  Federal-ta'x  purposes"  ofTers  no  con- 
sjlaiion  to  the  proponents  of  women's  rights 
This  proposal,  by  accomplishing  the  very 
thing  it  pu-'pcrts  to  do.  would  tend  to  return 
married  women  to  the  old  cr-mmon-law  sta- 
tus of  chattels  of  their  husbands — the  very 
.'tatu.*  they  struggled  so  long  to  overcome 
forever. 

13.  Should  tax  laws  be  so  designed  as  to 
constitute  a  measurable  factor  'In  determin- 
ing the  relationship  between  husband  and 
Wife?  Is  It  a  sound  social  policy  to  so  frame 
tax  laws  as  to  make  It  profitable  on  the  cne 
hand  for  a  husband  niid  wife  to  live  apart  or, 
vn  the  other  hand,  where,  for  justifiable  rca- 
S'.jUS.  a  huiband  and  wife  desire  to  live 
apart,  to  dh'ect  tham  to  act  together  In  shar- 
ing a  tax  as.sessment?  Under  the  pending  bill 
this  dilemma  cannot  be  avoided. 

14  Married  women  in  communlty-prcp- 
erty  States  share  the  ownership  with  their 
hu.~bands  of  the  property  and  income  of  the 
comm.unity  p:  r' '"■'  .";cquiri?d  during  their 
marriage  The  pr  p_  al  would  remove  an 
Important  Incentive  and  otherwise  make  it 
Impractical  for  husbands  In  the  40  noncom- 
munity-prcperty  States  to  give  property  to 
their  wives.  Is  this  fair  to  the  women  who 
live  in  the  noncommunlty-property  States? 

1.5  Und'T  our  ccn.^titutional  form  of  gov- 
crnfnor.t  taxes  are  based  upon  Individuals  and 
r.c:  lip  n  rel.;t  anships,  yet  the  report  states 
th  ;*  -h  pr  pos.il  "merely  regards  the  marital 
c  .-nnitiinty  u-  the  taxable  ta::t  instead  of  the 
individuals  who  make  it  up," 

I-  ^c  fundam.cr.tal  a  change  In  our  theory 
cf  taxation  in  accordance  with  State's  rights 
ar.d  delegated  powers  to  be  overturned  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  tax  policy? 

16  Are  the  rishf?  of  the  sovereign  States 
tc  dv'-rra.ir.c  f  r  i  ;.■. mselves  how  property 
and  iiuraie  thtrttr.m  can  be  owned,  to  be 
rulUfud  hv  .i  '.-..x  measure  of  the  Congress 
1  --•  c!  av  ::.f  H  ti-e  without  even  the  for- 
n.  ai".     :  .:  paa;.a  h-aring? 

17  L-.  n  :'.  .:.  apparent  discrim.inatlon  ex- 
i-t-  L.-  i).  V  r  !■.  married  couples  in  different 
States  by  reason  of  the  divergency  dt  State 
laws,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  seme  mar- 
ried couples  have  separate  Incomes  where 
ethers  do  no*  N  It  the  less  desirable  from 
the  broad,  scci.il  sMndpoint  to  held  firmly  to 
c  ur  established  policy  of  holding  inviolate  the 
rights  of  the  States? 

18.  Is  It  sound  policy  in  a  period  cf  national 
emergency  to  rely  upon  any  substantial 
amount  cf  tax  revenue  from  a  source  which 
the  Supreme  Court  very  likely  will  hold  does 
not  exist  and  which  is  certain.  In  any  event. 
to  lead  to  prolonged  litigation? 

19.  If  the  tax  is  a  direct  tax  en  property, 
1==  it  a  tax  on  Income  within  the  meaning  of 
the  sixteenth  anaendment.  cr  Is  It  without 
the  sfcpe  of  that  amendment  and.  therefore, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
providing  for  apportionment  (art.  1,  sec.  2, 
cl    3.  andart.  l,sec.9.  cl.4»? 

20  Is  the  classiflcation  which  Is  the  basis 
for  the  tax  so  arbitrary  as  to  violate  the  due- 
proces.«  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which 
is  applicable  whether  the  tax  Is  an  excise  tax 
or  a  tax  on  income  wlthn  the  meaning  of  the 
sixteenth  amendment,  or  otherwiie? 

This  question  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 
I- Is  the  tax  arbitrary  in  classifying 
spouses  as  constituting  an  economic  unit, 
wuhcut  so  classify. ng  ether  family  relaticn- 
ships,  such  as  parent  and  children  or  brother 
and  sister' 

(b)  Is  the  tax  arbitrary  In  requiring 
spouses  to  revral  to  each  ether  the  amounts 
and  sources  of  their  respective  Incomes? 

■  c  I^  'l.e  tax  arbitrr.ry  in  requiring  a  hus- 
fcai^  .ii.a  un'e  each  to  be  responsible  for  the 


filing  of  adjoint   report   of   their   respective 
Incomes? 

(d(    Is  th^  tak  arbitrary  in  imposing  a  joint 

liability  on  the  spouses  for  the 
amount  of  hotal  tax  due  on  th&lr  combined 
income  Xmli  ss  either  spouse  shall  seek  an  ap- 
portionment under  Rules  and  Regulations 
prescribed  ly  the  Commissioner? 

(e)  Is  th;  tax  arbitrary  In  requiring  that 
the  income  of  one  spouse  be  combined  with 
the  income  of  the  other  spouse  to  determine 
the  surtax  rate  applicable  to  the  income  of 
each  spouse  tlius  applying  a  higher  surtax  to 
married  persons,  each  of  whom  have  separate 
or  joint  or  <cmmunity  Incom.e,  than  to  single 
persons  having  the  same  amounts  of  Income 
as  each  of  a  aid  spouses? 

(f )  Is  the  tax  arbitrary  In  classifying  alike, 
married  per-ons,  each  of  whom  have  separate 
or  Joint  or  community  income,  and  married 
persons,  oni;  of  whom  has  no  income? 

(g)  Is  th(t  tax  arbitrary  in  classifying  alike, 
married  persons,  each  of  whom  have  separate 
or  Joint  or  community  Income,  without  ref- 
erence to  w  aether  stich  income  was  acquired 
either  dlreatly  or  indirectly  by  a  gift  from 
the  other  spouse  instead  of  being  derived  by 
law  or  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent  from  some 
other  part^  than   the  other  spouse? 

(h)  Is  thf  tax  art^arj-  in  classifying  alike 
spouses  wli^  have  derived  joint  income  from 
a  Joint  .financial  enterprise,  and 
|ave  only  separate  income  derived 
ties  separately  owiied  by  them? 
lly  submitted  for]  your  consldera- 
JoHN  M  CosTELLo,  California; 
Hon.  ChariIes  A  Eaton,  New  Jersey;  Hon. 
Charles  Lj  GrrFORD,  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
Lovis  LrDL*)w.  Indiana;  Hon  Edith  Nouhs* 
Rogers.  Maseachusetts;  Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 
Louisiana.    I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

I  OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  itOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rtATI\'E3 


^F^iday.  August  1,  1941 

EXCERPt  FROM   RADIO  ADDRESS   OF 
LEWIS,   JR. 


rULTON 


Mr.  COJfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  lollovving  excerpt  from  broad- 
cast of  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  Mutual  Broad- 
casting system,  from  .  station  WOL, 
Washingtc|i,  D.  C.  Friday.  July  25.  1941: 

Now.  I  ha  e  a  rather  unusual  story  for  you 
this  evenini  ,  a  matter  which  I've  been  in- 
vestigating I  erscnally  for  more  than  :o  days — 
not  only  here  but  also  in  New  York  City. 

Ycuve  heiiid  all  the  talk,  for  many  months 
past,  about  the  need  for  preventing  high 
prices,  and  prcflteering.  Tlie  President  has 
said,  time  a  ad  again,  that  he  is  determined 
to  prevent  any  fortunes  being  made  cut  of 
this  war.  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  un- 
fair or  unre  isonable  prices,  even  here  in  this 
country,  he  appointed  Mr.  Leon  Henderson 
as  price  conlrol  adm.inistrator. 

Now,  wltl4  that  "in.  thfe  back  cf  your  mind, 


hat  b  new  a7:d  vtry  flourishing 


it  develops 

business  hafe  sprung  up  In  New  York,  and 
It's  now  sprc  adin^  cut.  and  operating  through 
agents  or  re  :rcsentatlves  fn  ,jthe.  cities,  per- 
haps in  you^.     Its  a  business  that's  founded^ 
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en  the  misfortune  and  jjrlvation  and  need  of 
the  people  in  Great  Britain — especially  on  the 
ehortage  of  dairy  products,  and  fats,  and  such 
thtnes. 

We  might  Jtist  as  well  mention  namts.  in 
this  case,  so  youll  know  all  cf  tiie  facts. 
The  particular  organization  is  named  'Parcels 
lor  the  Forces,  Inc.."  wl'.h  oQces  n  Rockefel- 
ler Center  It's  a  private,  profit-making  cor- 
pciaticn.  There  are  otacr  concerns,  includ- 
ing scn-ie  cf  the  New  York  department  stores, 
that  also  are  in  the  btisinets.  but  the  head 
cf  this  organization — a  man  named  Leonard 
Morris — said  very  proudly  that  ho  does  almost 
all  cf  the  business  elcng  'his  line  so  we'll 
use  his  case 

I  have  me  cf  their  advertising  sheets  In 
front  of  me.  It  says  at  the  top.  "Send  a  gift 
parcel  cf  rationed  food  to  relatl"ts  or  friends 
In  Great  Britain."    Then,  unde.neath.  It  saj-s: 

"Have  yctf  ever  meisured  out  2  ounces 
of  butter,  2  ounces  of  tea,  or  4  ounces  of 
sugar?  These  are  the  amounts  that  British 
pecple  are  allowed  weekly  on  their  ration 
cards. 

"Why  not  let  us  send  your  relations  and 
friends  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  following 
desii'able  food  parcels?  It  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  present  allowancee  and  it  will 
not  detract  from  their  existing  rations." 

At  the  bottom  of  th'j  sheet  Is  this  state- 
ment, and  listen   to   this   carefully i 

"Ten  percent  of  the  sum  of  yovif  order  will 
be  contributed  to  the"— and  there  in  print 
Is  the  name  of  a  very  prominent  British  char- 
ity—"to  assist  them  in  their  humane  work." 

Then  It  lists  seme  nine  different  paicels 
vhich  this  organization  will  send  to  any  ad- 
dress In  Great  Britain  for  ycu.  for  various 
different  prices 

Now,  if  you'll  listen  carefully.  I'm  going  to 
read  tlie  contents  cf  a  lew  of  these  and  th^n 
tell  you  the  price  on  ea(  h  one  For  example. 
here  Is  parcel  A — 

A  1-pound  can  of  vigetable  shortening — 
that's  the  smallest  can.  you  knew — and  vege- 
table shortening  means  margarine  or  any  cf 
the  ordinary  lard  substitutes 

A  half  pound  cf  Kraft's  cheese 

A  half  pound  of  Hershey's  trtaklast  cocoa. 

One  pound  of  orange  marmalade  and  cne 
can  of  orange  Juice — th-;  can  of  orange  juice. 
Incidentally.  Is  quite  a  little  smaller  than  a 
can  cf  Campbell's  oOU;d — and  the  price  fcr 
that  parcel  is  $3  25. 

And  here  Is  parcel  F — 

A  lialf  pound  of  tea.  »  half-pound  package 
of  KrafL's  cheese.  1  pot  nd  of  sugar  in  small 
lumps.  1  pound  of  buUer.  one  tin  of  dried 
onions,  a  can  cf  orangi;  juice,  and  a  packet 
of  seedless  raisins,  and  the  pice  for  that  is 
1>4.85 

And  one  mere — parcel  1 — 

One  pound  of  Borden's  powdered  milk,  a 
email  can  cf  boned  chicken,  a  can  of  orange 
Juice,  a  tin  cf  dried  tcmato  soup,  a  can  of 
consomme,  a  can  of  lemon  Juice  about  half^ 
the  size  cf  the  con  of  orange  juice,  one  packet 
cf  rccdlcss  rclslns.  and  a  packet  of  72  vita- 
min capsules,  and  the  price  for  that  is  $9  95 

Now,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  to 
ge<  all  sides  rf  this  story,  I  went  to  New  York 
over  tli3  week  end.  to  the  offlces  cf  Parcels 
for  the  Forces.  Inc..  and  I  interviewed  Mr. 
Leonard  Morris.  He  said  quite  frankly  that 
It  was  a  profit-making  business,  end  he  ex- 
plained that  these  prices  include  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  food  l)Ut  al.sc  the  paclLing, 
handling,  shipping,  Insurance,  and  payment 
Cf  customs  duties.  And  on  checking  1  find 
that  that  is  correct. 

In  fact.  In  doing  that  checking,  I  went  so 
far  as  to  contact  the  13riti!-h  Embassy  here, 
and  the  Post  OClce  I>epartment,  and  the 
Customs  Service,  to  find  cut  exactly  what 
those  costs  are.  and  the  facts  are  these  i 

These  parcels  are  mt  lied  not  by  air  mail, 
but  by  common  ocear  mail— parcel  post — 
and  the  rate  for  them  is  14  cents  a  pound, 
and.  incidentally.  British  law  provides  that 
no  Iced  packagEs  may  tome  Into  the  country 
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which  have  a  total  weight  ofj'more  than  5 
pounds.  That  means  that  pveri  the  largest  of 
these  packages  can't  be  more  than  5  pounds, 
and  even  In  the  case  of  the  $9.95  package,  the 
shipping  cost  carmot  posfeibly  be  more  than 
70    ents.  ; 

As  for  Insurance,  the  Pest  ioffice  Depart- 
me.it  says  that  the  absolute  liiaximum  coit 
for  insurance  would  be  20  ceuti,  even  en  the 
largest  package.  j 

So  far  as  customs  duties  are  concerned, 
let's  take  parcel  A  as  an  example  The  vege- 
table sliorienlng  would  have  Ijo  pay  a  duty 
of  less  than  3  cents;  the  chee^.  less  than  2 
cents;  .the  breakfast  cocoa,  p  cents,  the 
orange  marmalade.  3  cents;  and  the  canned 
orange  Juice — that  is  duty-frce-i— so  the  total 
customs  duties  are  less  than  ,11  cents,  all 
loid  ' 

As  tor  the  contribution  td  the  British 
charity,  that's  mentioned,  I  aslord  Mr  Mori  is 
abcut  that,  and  he  made  qui^e  a  point  of 
those  contributions.  Remember,  the  circu- 
lar v.-lnch  I  have  here  and  whith  Mr.  Morris 
himself  gave  me,  says.  "Ten  piercent  cf  the 
sum  cf  your  order  will  be  contributed  to  this 
particular  British  charity,  to  assist  them  in 
their  humane  wcrk."  T 

Now.  it  so  happens  that  thij  organizatlrn 
is  registered  with  the  Slate  Department,  un- 
der a  provision  cf  law  that  requires  the 
licensing  of  organlzaiicns  ei. gaged  in  che.r- 
itable  wcrk  In  belligerent  copntries.  Tie 
State  Department  Issued  a  license  to  this 
Parcels  for  the  Forces.  Inc..  a^d  under  the 
law  t'ae  organization  is  forced  to  report  its 
Inccme  to  the  State  Department.  So  I  got 
tlic  latest  figures  en  record  for  ycu.  Tlie  last 
thli  g  the  Department  has  is  up  to  and  in- 
due ing  June  1 — which,  of  course,  decs  not 
Include  any  of  the  crowing  business  since 
that  time — and  the  figure  was  |t78.CO0  then. 

But  forgetting  about  the  income  since  that 
time — just^  taking  that  much*— lo  percent 
of  that,  if  Farce's  for  the  Forcep  is  donating; 
10  pe.cent  of  the  sum  cf  all  thfe  orders  that 
come  in — 10  percent  of  just  thatimuch  would 
be  r7.800.  i 

I  checked  with  the  heads  of 'that  charity 
on  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  and  [again  today, 
and  they  inform  me — the  treasurer  Informs 
me — that  even  up  to  date,  the  fontributicns 
they  have  received  from  tlie  organization  are 
only  about  half  that  amount      t 

Mr  Morris,  when  I  called  on  "him.  showed 
me  letters  that  he  has  received  from  Ic  rd 
m?yors  of  various  cities  in  Englaj^id.  thanking 
him  for  parcels  of  this  kind  wfhlch  he  lias 
sent  to  them,  for  distribution  to  the  pcor. 
In  fact,  on  the  back  of  this  aclvertisement. 
facrimiles  of  some  of  the  letters  are  print  ?d. 
There's  one  from  the  mayor  of  )\'estmlnsier. 
It  Ep?aks  of  "regarding  the  allocsticn  of  100 
more  gift  parcels  for  Wcstmiijfster  people. 
bor.il.ed  out  of  their  homes  afid  living  in 
shelters."  and  it  tells  how  thosei  will  be  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  Morris  played  vert  heavily,  in 
his  conversation  with  me,  aboiit  this  wi  n- 
der'ul   work  that  his  organization   is  doln^;. 

Oil  further  quciticnlng.  however,  he  nc- 
mlttt  d  that  his  crganizatlcn  was  not  foct'r.3 
the  cost  of  those  parcels.  On  tiie  contnry. 
Parc?!s  fcr  the  Forces,  Inc  .  was  being  paid 
the  full  list  price  by  charitable-minded  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  wanted  to  h^lp  those  In 
need  on  the  other  side,  and  who  bovipht  to 
manv  of  the  packages,  to  be  shipped  over  hi 
dis  ributing  as  the  lord  mavtirs  cf  the 
str.cl:cn  towns  mlcht  see  fit.  Parcels  fcr  the 
Forces  made  the  full  profit,  out  of  each  cne. 

Bo  It  seems  that  strange  commercial  suc- 
cesses can  be  made  by  capitali^lm;  on  the 
want,  and  the  privation,  and  the  suffering  nf 
the  very  heroic  people  of  Britaiii.  For  your 
own^uidance,  its  perfectly  slnjple  to  buy 
these  materials  in  your  corner  grocery  store 
and  ship  them  over  yourself.  Ycu  can  even 
buy  the  canned  butt3r.  in  most  places,  con- 
densed milk,  and  any  condensed  food  in  cans 
Is  deeply  appreciated  by  the  |)e3ple  over 
there.     And  there  are,  of  coursd,  numerous 


established  charities  that  Bt<  highly  a.:ml- 
rable.  mtst  of  tiie  ones  you  bear  about  are. 
The  Briilsh  War  Relief  fcr  example  has  dis- 
tributed $12,000,000  In  money  and  materials 
to  Britain  at  i\  cost  of  less  liian  b  percent. 
Including  shipping  and  evcrfjtliing  else 

It  would  be  most  unfortunUte  If  the  aciiv- 
Ities  of  these  private,  profit-making  concerns 
6ho|jld  injure  the  cause  of  Itliose  organiza- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  one;  ol  tho&e  recog- 
nized organizations  will  take*  over  this  kind 
of  work.  In  fne  meantime  tne  case  of  Par- 
cels for  the  Forces  has  been  laid  before  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson,  and  Ills  price-control  agency, 
fcr  Government  investigatloji. 


Prol'teerin:;  in  Strategic  and  Critical 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KK!  I  li^hN  l.^^TI'^'ES 


Friday.  August  1,  J941 


Mr.  BRADLJ-:Y  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  i.s  said  that  we  are  danger- 
ously close  to  war.  It  is  a  W€ll-rcccgnizcd 
fact  that  there  are  numerous  small  mi- 
nority group.s  throughout  this  country 
actively  engaged  in  pushing  us  further 
along  the  road  to  war.  Sooner  or  later 
they  may  &rt  us  into  such  a  position 
where  we  will  have  our  neck  out  so  far 
that  we  will  be  unable  to  ')af  k  cut  v.iih- 
-out  shootins  our  way  cu'  M  ...y  of  these 
minority  groups  are  motivatta  ioleiv  a  ith 
their  que^t  for  "blood  profits."  Ih  .-e 
groups  are  motivated  solely  by  selfish 
greed  and  a  de.-^ire  to  accumulate  what 
the  Presideni  himself  called  fool's  gold 
back  in  1936.  when  he  was  a  cand  date 
for  a  second  '.erm  and.  therefore,  et  that 
time  was  advocating  over  the  lene  h  and 
breadth  of  this  land  the  eniicimci.t  .  I  a 
neutrality  act,  which  wa.s  to  forevt :  k'  • ») 
this  Nation  at  peace  and  from  ?""i!r.  b  - 
coming  involv:d  in  som.  body  >■;>(.•<  war. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  a:r.  in.:  th.  f  ir.:- 
nority  gioup;>  to  which  I  V.u,^  .tl'ii.d 
there  is  a  certain  clas.s  cf  n  ni:  ii  ic.al 
b'.ack  and  white  striped  ur .  d-i;  i;  .-y, 
which  not  only  selfi-^hly  .s-m  k.-  i  b..hb' 
about  the  ruin  of  this  country  h\  b.nn- 
ing  about  our  involvement  in  ih.s  war, 
but  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  pad  his  own 
pockets  with  filthy  f  •:  p;  fit."- "  The 
man  I  refer  tc  is  tha;  i^^r-i  w>,  k^-'w.'i^'y 
bootlegs  critical  and  strategic  '>vii  n.a- 
tf rials  to  nontkfense  industries  in  oidcr 
that  he  himcclf  can  reap  rhclly  unwar- 
ranted and  unjustified  h  ih  prcfi::-.  In 
every  part  of  this  counliy.  Mi.  Speaker. 
these  indiViCiuals — compara'ulo  cnly  to  the 
bootleggers  cf  prohibition  days — are 
speculatively  purchasing  these  ciitical 
and  strategic  materials  and  aie  selling 
them  to  individuals,  firms,  or  contrrctors 
who  for  various  reasons  are  unable  to 
secuie  a  priority  rating,  and  at  prices  far 
above  the  regularly  estaiblisht  d  ar.d 
quoted  price  lists. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Government 
recognizes   that   this   is   going    cm   and 
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clamp';  di;wn  en  thpsf  indiv.du'-.!s  who.  If 
thry  arc  sr.:  \:\y.n.  -a  M  br  very  mucii  less 
ar-.vi'  in  thc:r  clt-ut.  tc  in\Glve  this 
Na'ii.n  iP.  sciiifbcdy  el-e'a  war. 

Thfietcre.  Mr.  Sptak-  i.  I  have  today 
InLrcdiiced  a  b;ll  which  I  hcpt  will  receive 
pff  nipt  ron-uifrat:on  and  action.  The 
bill  is  vt-ry  shrrt  and,  I  hcpp,  is  sufflcientiy 
all-HuIu.-^ivc  10  makr  the  Government  :m- 
nudiatciy  a5--unie  contro;  ever  these  indi- 
\. duals  and  dine  thi-m  out  of  eXL-tence. 
The  bill  imposes  a  $13,000  fine  or  not  more 
than  10  y-  ar:^'  impriionment.  or  bcih, 
en  anyt  !>  who  m  1]>  ^'ra'emc  or  critaai 
Var  ma'(  i.a'.s  up^n  which  a  pricntv  rat- 
irv-;  ha^  b<  !.n  r.-t^jbli.ht  d  tc  any(;nv  who 
ha.s  not  receivrd  a  preference  rating:  and 
it   pro-,uie>   rh.it  ttie  Piesid-ni.  cr-  such 


a--  :icy  a>  ha-  ir.av  ci 


let 


shall  \::\e  wi.t- 


ten  approMi!  ol  all  sui  ii  .-,alei;,  deliveries. 
piiicha.se.s.  and  acceptances  of  all  such 
ciitical  and  ^riatt-^ic  materials. 

If  ue  do  eventually  get  into  a  shcotma 
^  U-ar.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  puilty  of 
..'  no;  ha'.mi;  done  everything  in  our  power 
to-prevent  the  creation  ot  another  group 
ol  war  niillionaue>.  w(io>e  chief  inteie.-t 
lia.s  p\ei  bf't  n  ths-ir  own  seifi.sh  greed  (cr 
bl  rd  pront.s  rather  than  patriotism 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  that  in  the  past 
I  have  .steadfastly  cppost  d  the  granting 
of  additional  powers  to  the  President,  par- 
ticularly tho.se  powers  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  Congress  However,  this 
is  one  power  that  the  President  should 
have  and  is  one  power  he  should  use — 
and  u>o  now. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or    NrW    .JERSEY 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  1.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    NEW    YORK    HERALD 
•      „^       TRJBLNE 


Mr  EATON.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  on  small  fac- 
tories in  connection  with  the  O.  P.  M, 
work: 

iFi.rii  ;h-    New  Wrk  Huaid  Tribune  1 

EMAIL  FACTORII^S  BID  O  P  M .  fs.E  THFIR  '  ACr..!- 
Tirs — EI-SINE.--.S  Ci'NGaFS.S  .V^SERTS  CONCEN- 
Tll\TION    Cl-Tb   OfTm    AND    THRrATFNS    SHIT- 

Thv  tlelt'ii-e-pr-  c1\ir*!0r.  pr.'pram  i«  far  t€- 
hlrvi  fchetUiie  tir.d  thi  usanci.s  cf  biisnifs?.-? 
face  po..<>2bit  shut-doun  witli  refultaiu  wide- 
spread unemp;oymei;t.  bec.aise  ttie  facilities 
cf  small  indu>trial  uiMts  are  net  b^ing  uti- 
Lz;d  for  dtfe:i.^  Wu-k.  it  was  charged  in  a 
letter  btr.t  yesterdr.y  to  William  S  Kiiud:-ea, 
Director  cf  the  OScc  oi  Prrductam  Manage- 
ment by  The  American  Bvisir.ess  Congress 
an    orgain?,-iticn    .  f   small    manufacturers 

Tlie  letter  and  data  cii  defense-producticn 
activities  gathered  recently  were  discussed  by 
G  J  Swcim-in.  pre<ic;ent  of  the  American 
Business  Ccngrcss.  and  other  members  cf 
th.-  jrean..'ation  at  a  meelmg  attended  dur- 
Int;  tl-.e  afTenioon  by  !iew>p,;p,^r  executives 
at  tl-.e  Advertising  Ciub,  22  Park  A\euue 


r.'r  St'Cim.'in.  ?:-.,d  tha*  tr.f  ■;\:r.ey  made 
I  bv  "he  crem  ,/.anon  had  e?:abli5hed  that 
i  taeic  w.ii-  n.ia  h  .nefflcumr-y  in  the  operatic  n 
i  I  .'  the  d"feni-e-pp.di  <  •;  r.  program,  and  that 
i  fn  ■e.-immlpc  50  percent  of  the  Nations 
:;  ;t.v,;num  productive  plant  capacity  Is  not 
b  int;  utilized 

"Thes^  unused  f;ic:htie?  a.'^e  f .-^sentlally  In 
the  liand.s  ot  bu-:r.'>.-  c  ncei:;.-  who  hAve 
been  U'.:ib>  tc  .-(.-.are  deleia.e  w^ik  or  the 
necessar\-  material  for  their  normal  civilian 
production.'  It  w.^s  .-tat>d  in  the  letter  to 
>.;r    Kuucl.=en 

■  A.S  y  u  Irtiow,  .'-mall  buiiaess  concerns 
V  h  ,  j'.iv  i;ut  ab.u*  8.:.  percent  o^'  th£  Na- 
tion's p.iy  rolls  are  the  most  seriotisly  affect- 
ed. Yet  while  they  face  wholesale  extinc- 
I  tion.  a  handful  of  giant  corporations  are 
f  vprload.d  w:'h  abriit  75  percent  cf  all  de- 
It  n.ce  ordrr.-  ace  rdir:^  to  your  bureau  of 
j-tatl.=tic.s  " 

The  American  Bu-ine.-.=  C. ogress  suggested 
t  1  Mr  Knuc^sen  a  s-even-point  prceram  for 
correcru-.tr  the  sruation  and  protecting 
.^inail  bu~inrsses  durii.i;  the  c:;.<is  It  fol- 
1    w^: 

"A  Every  prime  c  ntract  aw.ircled  should 
ciiry  a  pr^-.  i.-u  ii  f  r  inanri.it'- rv  subccntract- 
11. K  I'f  a  p<.rtii  n  thvrecf.  wlurevi^r  pi  .=  .s.ble. 

"B  O  P  M  Phculd  encrar..ce  .n.a  a.-  i--'.  m 
tile  develi  pmcnt  <<f  'poc-  c  r.^i:':.^  A  a 
number  cf  .<mall  planes  whose  lacili'a-  ca;: 
be  em  r:lin;ited  to  produce  cleten.'^e  £■-.  d- 

"C  Procedure  she  iild  be  .-miplif.ecl  anci  a.=  - 
.'ii'.tan.ce  rendered  bv  O  P  M  ffi.,.i;s  to  en- 
able smiall  manufarturerF  mere  rt  a;.;..v  to  un- 
der.-tand  h'.'w  they  can  participatt-  m  pro- 
duction cf  defen-e  goid.'-  Prestiu  resula- 
tion?  are  unneccj-sarlly  complicated  and  cum. 
beis<ime:  itifrrmation  required  1.?  som.etimes 
unobtainable 

"D    Priorities    sheuld    not    be    granted    fcr 
~,npw  plant  equipment  until  it  Is  a.'-certalncd 
that  exl-'ing  facilltie:^  are  madeciu.re 

"E  The  allocatirn  cf  civilian  supplies 
.'hould  be  coordinated  with  the  cti.ine('-"over 
from  'business  as  usual'  'c  wartime  indus- 
trial producti'  n 

"F  Unwarranted  accumulatr  n  '-'f  'prir  r- 
ity'  materials  by  cne  group  ot  the  expense  cf 
ano'her    ."^h- uld    be    cent  relied 

"O  PK'.n.s  sh'.uld  be  devis.-d  lockme  to  the 
economic  welfare  cf  ncndefenje  inclu-trles 
whicli   face  curtallmmt  cr  ^hut-down '■ 

The  c,  mmunicatlon  alsc  was  addressed  to 
Sicln-v  Hillm.an,  As--cc!.itc  Direc'cr  cf  the  O 
P  M  The  letter  was  signed  bv  Mr  Seedman 
for  the  b-,ard  cl  dirrct.jrs  lT  the  sma.l  man- 
uf.icturt.rs'  a.-s-^clatkn. 


Our  "Red"  Brethren 
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OF 


,   HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday   July  21.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Speaker  while 
the  Pres:d'-nt  is  struggling  to  find  wavs 
tc  give  the  Communists  in  Russia  undt  r 
the  leadership  cf  bloody  Joe  S'.aim.  the 
hard-earned  tax  money  of  American 
patriots,  the  Communists,  who  believe  m 
and  have  woiked  for  the  overthrcv  of 
this  Government  by  force,  are  dome  th'  ir 
dirtiest  in  California  to  disrupt  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  fight  for  the  democracies. 

While  Harry  Hopkins,  the  President's 
P'^rscnal  friend  and  special  aeen^  is  con- 
ferring in  Russia  wiih  the  rapist  cf  Pj- 


land,  with  the  would-be  oppressor  of 
Finland,  the  "red"  leaders  in  California 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  Impede  our 
r.ational-deliense  program. 

Note  the  following  clipping?  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  sent  me  by  an  un- 
named but  indignant  citizen  of  that 
community:! 

Moscow-Led  ■♦Red"  Drivt  in  Los  AsctiTS  Un- 
FCLDFD—Co^iviUNisT  Party  Secretary  Tells 
State  AsseIiblt  Bodt  of  Subversivie  Moves 
While  Los  Kiigcles  little  dreamed  of  what 
really  was  baflpenmg,  the  Cctnmuiiist  Party- 
Organized   Los    Angeles    harbor    fishermen 
and  sailors,  aiid  conducted    'successful'    can- 
nery strikes;  [ 

Penetrated  Hollywood  to  foment  the  motion 
picture  studid  strikes  that  proved  disruptive 
within  the  li^ustry; 

Gave  "great  help"  in  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co.  strike,  the  Tea  Garden  cannery  strike;  the 
1937  San  Pedto  water-front  strike;  and  "pcs- 
Eibly  contributed"  in  the  Los  Angeles  Railway 
Corporation  aficl  Venice  celery  growers'  strikes; 
Secretly  cctiducted  "schools"  for  children 
as  young  as  9|  years  old: 

Aided  in  "liibor  organization"  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plajat;  and    .. 

Inaugurate^  the  recall  petition  against 
former  Ma\or  Frank  L.  Shaw. 

Jack  Moore,  youthful  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Pftrty  in  Los  Angeles,  so  testified 
yesterday  befcre  a  State  assembly  commit- 
tee Investigating  un-American  activities. 
"red"  tells  story 
He  was  under  oath  In  the  State  Building 
before  Assemblymen  Jack  Tenney.  James  H. 
Phillips,  and  Jesse  B  Kellens.  and  questioned 
bv  Richard  Combs.  Visalla  attorney,  assisting 
the  committet. 

He  testified  further  that  at  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  the  Workers'  Alliance  is  a  Ccm- 
muiilst  Party  fraction,  and  that  some  of 
the  party  s  local  funds  came  from  "pecple 
Interested   in   doings   in  Moscow." 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  about  time  that 
the  President,  who  Insisted  upon  the 
Tecognition  of  the  Russian  Government, 
his  wife.  wh,o  entertained  in  her  own 
home  and  In  the  Executive  Mansion 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  who 
has  appeared  at  public  meetings  where 
their  influence  was  powerful,  be  a  little 
more  choosy  in  his  selection  of  those 
who,  if  he  be  successful  in  his  present 
program.  wiU  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  American  conscripts — Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  men  of  the  Navy. 

The  President  should  remember  that 
while  the  "Bear  Who  Walks  Like  a  Man" 
is  at  present  engaged  in  clawing  Hitler, 
it  is  quite  capable  of  crushing  In  its 
Soviet  arms  'his  Repubhc  of  the  West. 


The  Cloak 


room 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  OF 

HON.  WILLl.AM  P.  LAiVlBERTSON 

tOF    KANSAS 
SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1.  1941 


M:  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  iease-leod-leave  bill  should  include 
freezing  in  Harry  Hopkins  in  Moscow. 

If  it  is  tiUe  that  Russia  is  winnine, 
th- n  we  should  rush  aid  to-^Hitler.  We 
n/j.,t  keep  Joe  and  Adolf  tied. 
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We  should  adopt  as  the  theme  song  for 
our  State  Department.  'We  won't  go  over 
till  it's  over  over  there." 

George    Washington   threw    a   dollar  ^ 
across  the  Rappahanncck.    Another  has  ' 
thrown    over   $7.000,0C0,000   across  the 
Atlantic. 

We  wonder  how  the  100.000  American 
boys  who  gave  their  lives  in  vain  during 
th^  last  war  would  vote  on  a  shooting 
w'a,r. 

The  most  recent  message  on  inflation 
and  price  control  talh  for  more  power 
to  the  President.  Who  would  have 
thought  it? 

Churchill's  wish  of  our  being  on  the 
"verge"  no  doubt  is  father  to  the  thought 
but  is  not  in  line  with  the  J'ather  of  our 
Country. 

If  Willkie  were  speaking  at  Coffeyville 
this  summer,  a  handcar  would  be  the 
only  special  train  needed  from  northeast 
Kansas. 

Like  Ruth  to  Naomi,  only  militantly. 
Hiram  Johnson  said  tc  Burt  Wheeler, 
"If  you  must  go  to  a  concentration  camp, 
I  will  go  with  you." 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  a  large  part 
of  our  Pacific  Fleet  was  moved  into  the 
Atlantic  to  help  convoy.  Japan  fooled 
Mr.  Hull  by  starting  something. 

Franklin  backed  Stimson  on  his 
charge  of  near  treason.  The  Secretary 
of'  War  apologized  to  the  Montanan. 
which  leaves  the  former  on  the  prover- 
bial limb. 

Hyde  Park  Cleaners:  Specializing  in 
talcpayers'  pants  and  bundles  for  Biitain. 
Deliveries  promised  anywhere  in  the 
world.  For  quick  service  phone  Congress 
1776.     (Advertising.) 

We  are  on  both  sides  and  in  the  middle 
of'the  present  war.  Wc  gave  deadbeat 
Britain  the  planes  to  bonb  pay-up  Fin- 
land and  we  gave  Finlar.d  the  guas  and 
money  to  defend  her  democracy. 


W    P.  A.  Projects 
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LETTER    ITRON!    P      P     I^(   I  .^^"D     GREEN 


Mr.  JOHNS  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Grken  Bay,  Wis  ,  J-^ly  15.  1941. 
Cor.gressman  Joshua  L    Johns, 
Eighth  District  of  Wisconsin, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr   Johns:  1  want  you  to  know  that 
I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  weekly  letters. 


They  certainly  contain  b  lot  of  information 
and  It  1-  too  bad  that  everyone,  noti  only  in 
the  eighth  disuict  but  throughout  khe  Na- 
tion, does  not  have  an  opfKirtunlty?  to  read 
them  j 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  1^  enjoyed 
your  last  talks  over  the  radio,  and  a)  I  listen 
to  you  talk  and  read  your  weekly  letters.  I 
often  wonder  where  the  American  people  are 
headed  for.  j 

There  is  one  thing  at  this  tlma  that  1 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  al- 
though I  believe  you  are  very  familiar  with 
conditions,  and  that  Is  when  fari^Jers  are 
begging  for  men  to  do  their  haying  and 
harvesting,  there  still  continues  to  pe  oper- 
ating a  lot  of  useless,  worthless  \^.  P.  A. 
projects.  The  one  that  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe should   be  one  for  the  beck.  J 

Out  In  the  town  of  Hobart — that  used  to 
be  part  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Reservation — 
there  are  still  quite  a  number  of 'Indians 
who,  up  to  the  tim.e  the  relief  tofck  over, 
were  all  willing  to  work  and  able  to  make  their 
own  living.  This  took  a  period  of  about  25 
years  to  bring  them  up  to  this  pclnl.  i  Within 
30  days  after  the  relief  set  In.  It  )pui  the 
Oneida  Indians  back  about  25  yeats.  t)ne 
of  the  W  P  A  projects  which  I  have^ln  mind 
Is  about  12  big  fat  lazy  Indians  sitting  up  at 
the  Episcopal  Hall  for  about  2  years,  supposed 
to  be  writing  the  Oneida  Indian  linguage. 
After  they  had  It  written,  they  didri't  know 
what  to  do  with  It.  so  they  contlniied  with 
the  same  project,  or  a  new  one,  to  (write  a 
dictionary  of  the  Indian  language  ajid  they 
are  still  sitting  there  wrltiiig  a  dictionary 
for  the  Indian  language;  each  one  of  them 
getting  S70  a  month.  ; 

(Now.  can  you  tell  me  who  wants  to  learn 
the  Indian  language,  and  what  are  they  going 
to  do  with  the  dictionary?)  I 

The'"  reason  why  I  set  this  prnject  out  Is 
because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  thejfarmers 
In  this  locality  are  unable  to  get  hel^  to  put 
in  their  hay.  Four  of  those  fellows  ;used  to 
belong  to  my  crew,  but  while  they  ban  get 
$70  a  month  writing  the  Indian  language  they 
will  never  work  for  me  or  for  anyone  else 
owning  a  farm,  and  the  best  part  of  It  Is  that 
most  of  the  money  those  fellows  earn  on 
W    PA   goes  for  booze 

Now,  In  my  opinion,  that  Is  one  proJ|ect  that 
should  be  halted  Immediately,  as  there  Is 
plenty  of  work  right  In  their  neighborhood 
that  they  can  do  and  get.  and  would  oe  doing 
something  fcr  the  good  of  their  fountry. 
(Of  course,  those  fellows  are  our  new  (Sealers  ) 

Then  we  have  several  projects  over  In  our 
courthouse  A  bunch  of  loafers  ar^  silting 
around  tables  blocking  the  hallways,  sup- 
posed to  be  working  en  old  records  (^  trying 
to  cl^ar  up  the  family  tree  of  a  lot  of  jthe  old, 
early  French  frog  catchers  or  muskr£|t  hunt- 
ers who  lived  along  the  banks  of  Fux  River 
In  early  days  in  little  shanties 

I  feel.  Mr  Johns,  that  you  will  agfee  with 
me.  and  I  know  that  It  is  hard,  single-jhandrd. 
to  do  anything  to  remedy  matters  arid  break 
up  the  political  machine,  but  I  belldve  that 
if  more  publicity  were  given  to  the  useless, 
worthless  projects  of  W  P  A.,  thak  today 
there  Is  absolutely  no  cause  for  It.  ajnd  that 
some  of  the  "rubber  stamp"  Conga-essmen 
would  wake  up.  ^ 

In  closing.  I  win  say  that  It  Is  Just  too 
bad  that  75  percent  of  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  not  men  of  your  caliber  and 
Ideas,  and  the  other  25  percent  could  be 
"rubber  stamps."  With  kind  peisdnal  re- 
gards. I  remain  , 
Respectfully  yours, 

L  I'  Eei^ND. 


Will  the  Government  Survive  If  We  Fight 
in  the  Present  World  War? 

.    I 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    JOSHUA  JOHNS 
OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extend  my  rtiv:  rk-  ::.  th-. 
Record.  I  include  the  fcli.w.;.^  .^pctch 
which  I  made  over  the  radio  on  July  30: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  address 
you  tonight  upon  ihe  subject  i  Will  This  Gov- 
ernment Survive  11  We  Fight  in  the  Present 
World  War?  I  feel  that,  as  your  representa- 
tive. I  should  occasionally  report  to  you  what 
Is  going  on  in  the  Nation  and  get  your  Ideas 
of  what  should  be  done  to  solve  the  public 
problems  that  are  facing  us. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say  to  you  tonight 
that,  in  my  opinion,  we  face  ia  the  United 
States  the  greatest  crisis  that  «e  have  seen 
since  the  early  pioneers  struggled  through 
those  serious  days  between  17B3  and  1787 
when  there  was  a  question  in  ths  minds  of  all 
people  whether  or  not  our  great  country 
could  survive.  We  are  a  Uberty-lovlng  people 
and  we  have  always  had  great  Independence 
In  this  country,  and  the  problem  that  faces 
us  today  is  whether  we  can  continue  with 
liberty  and  Independence  In  studying  this 
problem.  I  turned  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
a  speech  that  he  delivered  at  EdwardsvUle. 
Ill  ,  on  September  13.  1858  In  that  address, 
he  said: 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  lib- 
erty and  Independence?  It  Is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  sea- 
coasts,  our  Army  and  our  Navy  Tl.. -e  are 
not  our  reliance  against  tyraj.:.;.  All  of 
these  may  be  turned  aealnst  us  with  ut 
making  us  weaker  for  the  struggle  Our 
reliance  Is  In  the  love  of  liberty  which  God 
has  planted  In  us  Our  defense  is  in  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  cl 
all  men.  In  all  land«  everywhere  ERstroy 
this  spirit  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds 
of  despotism  at  your  own  doors.  Familiarize 
yourselves  with  the  chains  of  bondage  and 
you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to  wear  them 
Accustomed  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
others,  you  have  lost  the  genius  of  your 
own  independence  and  become  the  fit  sub- 
jects of  the  first  cunning  tyrant  who  ri.-ea 
among  you." 

Today,  the  world  faces  this  sort  :  h  p:  d- 
lem.  The  question  we  mtist  decide  is  to 
what  extent,  for  practical  and  eflccti\e  pur- 
poses, can  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  fulfill  its  military,  naval,  and  eco- 
nomic commitments  on  the  basis  of  apply- 
ing them  anywhere  and  everywhere  beyond 
cur  own  country?  This  quest iosi  is  not  pro- 
pounded to  you  capriciously  It  recognizes 
what  Is  Increasingly  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  as  ycu  witness  the  experi- 
ences of  Great  Britain  and  new  j  ha-cs-  of  our 
American  policy. 
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As  y 'U  perhaps  knew,  I  have  fav  red  giv- 
liikT  aid  u.  Great  B:itaa.  and  ihe  otlv.-r  ccun- 
trus  Alilch  are  tryUis;  to  preserve  clvlllzati<,n. 
but  I  iini  net  vii.in.ncllu!  of  what  a  ^r»-at  ta.-k 
t!r..«  ;s  a;.cl  a'5-  vi-  e%erything  else,  I  am  !(  r 
America  flr'-t  Then  If  we  can  aid  srmeb'  dy 
chf    let   us  d  5  «<< 

L<  ;  us  revie'A  briefly  the  ccndition  o!  Great 
Brna;ii  at  the  pres.  nt  time  As  an  Empire, 
It  Is  !-pread  all  over  the  map  As  3  result 
hf T  delc!-,5e  Is  not  strcnp  In  any  particular 
part  of  the  world  Because  of  her  dlversl»v 
of  terr:t<.rial  and  economic  Interests  callii.^ 
for  flr'-t  protection.  Great  Britain  hia.<:  n^  t 
been  able  to  help  much  those  allied  with  her 
In  resistiHR  Axis  aggreii&ii  n  F'lr  ■.r.-tanrf' 
the  military  force  that  Great  Bri'am  wis 
able  to  send  Greece  was  only  about  60  000 
men  Compared  with  the  Ihreofi  Id  forcp-? 
the  Nazis  had  in  the  Balkan  area,  Briri>h 
help  lo  Gvf  ccf  ctuld  not  have  resulted  in 
other  than  the  forced  evacuation  that  at- 
tended the  British,  fine  and  heroic  as  it  was 

Because  the  British  Empire  is  scattered  all 
over  the  earth  Great  Britain,  bein^?  under- 
manned In  compunson  with  Germ.ir.y.  can- 
not concentrate  Rreat  forces  outside  of  the 
British  Isles  themselves  to  minimize  Th»> 
risks  to  her  own  empire  and  the  communica- 
tions vital  to  keeping  It  well  knitted  Brit- 
ain simply  cannot  give  any  decisive  assist- 
ance to  what  are  loosely  referred  to.  here  and 
overseas   as  "the  democracies  " 

We  have  already,  to  give  aid  to  Great  Bri'^- 
aln,  dimini-liecl  our  naval  forces  con-iderabH' 
We  have  already  dispersed  troops  to  Hawaii, 
Guam,  the  Philippines  and  other  American 
possessions  In  the  Pacific  and  to  the  new 
leased  bases  nil  the  wav  from  Newfoundland 
north  and  east  of  Canada  to  the  semltroplcs 

We  have  n<^sumed  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting Greenland,  a  Danish  possession 
Then,  there  Is  S'  uth  Am.erlca  The  latter  Is 
truly  In  our  hemisphere  We  also  have  In 
effect  a  wide  and  ranging  sea  pa'^rol  so  that 
our  naval  and  military  forces  are,  like  Great 
Britain's,  becoming  more  scattered  all  the 
time 

Great  Britain's  greatest  and  most  disturb- 
Ir.i;  peril  is  not  only  a  Nazi  Juggernaut  A 
grave  danger  of  the  Bri'ish  p)eop!e  is  inherent 
In  Great  Britain's  many  tenuous  and  undc- 
pendable  political  alliances  and  cbllgatlcmp. 
In  her  vast  expanse  of  territory,  and  In  her 
great  Navy  and  armies  of  many  races  and 
colors  beinc  distributed  all  over  the  globe  In 
thl-  thinmrn^  of  Great  Britain  s  dispersed 
power  is  H  signal  for  the  United  States  not  to 
sprawl  u.-^elf  out  too  far  or  bite  off  more  than 
It  can  cht  w  We  must  have  the  vision  and 
ciiuragr  tr  tbii'.k  of  our  own  country   t<H"i 

The  pt  ople  of  this  country  are  Inttre-tf  d  m 
what  cur  Government  Is  doing  about  our  c^n 
national  defen-r  They  feel  rhat  If  that  de- 
fe:'.>e  Is  all  p<  werful  the  American  pc  pie  will 
be  able  to  do  their  part  toward  ending  tin.- 
conflict  If  and  when  it  bi^ccmes  necessary  to 
do  s  •  The  place  to  hod  out  that  this  is  the 
sentiment  if  the  per^pie  is  net  down  here  in 
W.'?!v.n.-ton  vi  \ir  Capi'al  but  cut  p.rr.ci.z  my 
rad.c  audience,  away  Ir.  m  \^■a-l■.:ngtcn.  wh'  re 
you  are  able  to  do  .--onie  clear  thinking  Ycu 
m.ty  be  l:-.f'.uer.red  by  th  ■  propaganf'.a  o-. er  the 
radio  atid  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
s».ree:-..  but  i?\it  of  all  'he  ccnfiision  m  Vf  tir 
nnnd.-  l;i  t:n-.e  you  thii^k  ni-itters  thrcu.h 
a::d  c.me  tc  a  correct  conclusirri  if  ycu  can 
sift  out  ihe  tru'h  from  the  false  s^atemeo's 
that  arc  bt  mc  ir.ad:^  to  \ou  In  cur  fcri  ii-r, 
F^  I'-^'V  cur  grt..!'  nrrd  is  I,  r  orderly  thinking. 
de\c:ion  to  cur  Constitution,  and  tai'h  ir.  the 
Aincr.can  people 

We  need  leidtiship  'hat  will  unite  America 
In  a  p<  licy  th.u  is  unnii.-t.ikably  a  policy  for 
the  difto.-e  of  America  en  whatever  scale  and 
whatever  plan,  is  demonstrated  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  oay 
This  calls  1.  r  '\  prcgram  of  d-. fense,  mvii.c.ble 
In  ir.Plerr.  »,,ii:  ov  .,■:;  land,  en  sea,  and  in  the 


air  It  must  command  the  unquestici.able 
respect  of  those  who  hsten  cnly  to  the  s:r>  r  g. 
We  should  seek  a  strength  so  creat  that  it  will 
guarantee  to  ourselves  aucl  to  the  world  either 
that  we  shall  be  let  .licne  cr  that  i!  a"acKeci. 
we  shall  and  nuist  win  The  Nation  alreac.y 
supports  and  is  ccmnntted  to  a  policy  of  this 
kind  What  we  need  for  it.  mcst  cf  all,  i3 
time  to  make  It  effec'ive 

This  naturally  ni'  a:.s  the  whclehearted 
support  and  preservation  cf  cur  coiistltu- 
ticnal  structure  and  procedure  and  of  our 
Bill  cf  Rights  It  means  lu.;  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  legislative  I'.nd  judicial 
brar.ches  cf  cur  Gcverr.mcnt  It  mean*  that 
if  new  gc  vernmental  policies,  such  as  the  au- 
thoriza-lfin  of  price  flxine  cr  the  establish- 
ment of  Important  execu'ive  branches  of  the 
G'  vernm.ent.  are  to  be  adopted  this  sliall  be 
dene  bv  law  after  consul'atiou  with  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
should  not  be  by  Executive  order  issued  with- 
out consultation  with  Cc^ngress.  ThiS  means 
freedom  of  the  press,  ol  assembly,  of  worship, 
and.  as  far  as  poss.ble,  cf  individual  cppcr- 
tunity.  It  mieans  patient  and  cordial  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  ircedcni  of  speech  by 
these  loyally  opposing  as  well  as  those  loyally 
supporting  tlie  admimstratico. ,  This  means 
Just  now,  for  exan.plt,  no  convoying  by 
American  naval  vess«  is  of  war  miaterials  to 
belligrrents.  It  dots  not  n:ean  any  li.ck  of 
diligence  in  policing  or  patrolling  the  high 
seas  m  defense  of  American  rights,  people, 
and  properties,  including  cur  insular  nasses- 
sicns  and  the  areas  that  come  withm  our 
Monroe-  Doctrine  and  tlie  pan-American 
agreements  that  have  grown  from,  it  It 
n.eans  diligent  defer.se,  but  it  does  not  mean 
aggression  or  incitement  to  aggression.  It 
meani  limiting  our  aid  to  otiier  nations  to 
the  lending  or  leasing  of  things,  not  cf  men. 
It  means  a  bona  fide  and  convincing  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  American  people  and/ 
tlie  Congress,  which  is  their  Cunstitu'ional 
rtpresentative  un  this  issue,  have  net  de- 
clared war.  that  they  do  nci  want  to  declare 
war,  and  that  they  do  not  wan:  to  enter  upon 
an  undeclarid  war 

Our  policy  of  national  defense  dues  net 
authorize  war  unless  we  are  attacked  oi  un- 
mistakably threattiied  with  a't.uk  We  are 
not  now  so  threatentd  Our  na-i  :.al  defense 
dc*s  not  now  authorize  an  a- lack  by  us  on 
anyone.  It  dc^s  ii'  t  authorize  cur  provoca- 
tiuii  cf  attack  upc  n  us  by  anyone  It  does 
nc  authorize  our  cargo  carriers  to  enter  com- 
bat areas  It  does  not  authorize  our  naval 
vetsels  to  ccr.v,.  y  war  materials  to  belligerent 
nations  althcutth  It  does  fully  authorize  the 
production  and  supplying  of  those  materials 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  ;n  ,  -  large  and 
effective  quantities  as  the  President  shall 
deem  to  be  ncces.sary  for  the  defense  of  na- 
tions whose  defense  he  new  deems,  under  the 
law  vesting  him  with  that  discretion,  to  be 
Vital  ic  the  defense  of  Ameiica. 

In  carrying  out  these  policies  it  must  mean 
unity  bttwetn  the  Gcveroment.  the  manu- 
facturer, the  farmer,  the  industrial  worker, 
and  the  taxpaver  It  means  that  we  must 
have  unity  Ixfveen  capital  and  labor  In  the 
interest  of  uninterrupted  production.  With 
all  cf  this,  it  means  a  Govemm.ent  guaranty 
of  fairness  and  a  governmental  policy  of 
firiiihtss  tcwaM  emplcytr  and  worker  alike. 
The  employer  a:tri  'he  indu.strlal  worker  are  / 
at  htart  the  s.,n-.e  kir.d  cf  patriotic  citizens 
cu'  of  unifcrm  as  .-re  the  s,,r.rral  and  the 
s.  'dier  in  unif  r:n  W-:  all  are  m  a  common. 
e--r::'ial  patriotic  service  Genuine,  fajr 
lc.;.i- :-hip  can  secure  the  sam.e  complete  re- 
S-  ;se  tc  a  call  for  patriotic  service  from  men 
cu-  cf  uniform  as  it  can  from  thote  whom  It 
places  in  unifcrm 

Tile  President,  in  carrying  cut  these  policies, 
shculd  demonstrate  a  deep  faith  In  the  peo- 
ple and  in  th- ir  if  presentatives.  He  should 
take   the  people   and   the  Congress   Ifato   his 


confidence  and.  In  return,  he  will  receive 
theu-  confidence.  He  should  net  attempt  to 
force  America  further  than  he  can  carry  a 
subbtartJally  united  Nation  with  him  Di- 
vided, a  free  people  is  helpless  United,  a  tree 
people  is  Invincible. 

A  free  people  will  go  to  whatever  limits  are 
necessary  to  defend  and  preserve  their  free- 
dom, but  to  have  the  dynamic  strength  in- 
herent in  freedom  their  action  must  be  vol- 
untary. It  must  be  based  upon  deep  convic- 
tion frealy  arrived  at  on  the  basis  cf  facts 
clearly  »nderstood.  America  will  fellow  a 
leader  w^o  points  the  way  of  truth,  but  he 
must  not  hide  or  color  the  truth.  He  should 
lead  in  the  exposition  and  analysis  of  the  true 
facts  and  in  the  determination  of  policy  based 
upon  them.  This  calls  for  a  knowledge  of 
facts  by  the  President  and  his  staff  and  also 
for  a  frarik  sharing  of  these  facts,  and  his  in- 
terpretattlpn  of  their  meaning,  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  Governors,  the  mayors,  and  the  In- 
dustrial, agricultural,  military,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  that  with  teamwork  in  in- 
dustry and  a  united  Nation  we  can  defend 
America.  We  mubt  have  faith  In  one  an- 
other and  faith  in  God.  Courage  is  convic- 
tion translated  Into  action  It  is  as  great  as 
the  conviction  is  deep  We  shall  save  America 
In  propo»-tion  to  our  conviction  of  its  sound- 
ness and  cur  faith  In  1;.  The  heart  of  cur 
foreign  policy,  as  well  as  of  our  domestic 
policy,  must  be  our  complete  and  immediate 
personal  and  official  dedication  of  ourselves, 
cur  fortunes,  and,  if  necessary,  our  lives  to 
the    ervlfce  and  defense  of  America. 

We  are  not  prepared  for  war  unless  we  do 
happen  to  be  attacked  and  the  thing  for  us 
to  do  Is  tp  attend  strictly  to  our  own  business 
of  natloijal  defense  When  a  country  sets  cut 
to  conquer  such  seasoned  customers  as  Ger- 
many. J.-pan.  and  Italy  together,  i^^  is  a  good 
Idea  to  iave' something  more  tangible  than 
rhetoric  iwlth  which  to  conquer  them  The 
risk  involved  In  ihinking  we  can  conquer 
with  our  bare  hands  because  our  hearts  are 
pure  Is  tine  of  the  gravest  any  nation  can 
take.  AM  we  need  to  do  to  assure  ourselves 
of  tills  ffect  Is  to  constilt  the  Finns  and  the 
Greeks  about  It.  II  we  go  to  war  unprepared 
and  suffer  serious  reverses  abroad. "Cur  pcsi- 
tior  in  tatin  America  will  be  greatly  weak- 
ened. 

The  percentage  of  Americans  who  do  not 
want  to!  go  to  war  with  actual  fighting  is 
about  4  but  of  every  5,  and  should  they  be 
compelled  to  get  Into^  and  fight  p  war  they 
do  not  SJelieve  In.  they  would  be  apathetic 
about  the  whole  thing  It  will  b-:  necessary 
for  us  t(J  get  results  if  we  are  to  inculcate 
enthus  a^m  in  them  We  may  have  to  fight 
later  and  should  prepare  for  it  to  the  h.lt, 
but  history  has  too  many  surpiises  to  Justify 
the  wor(J  "inevlta-'le"  In  connection  with 
our  decision 

If  we  Entered  the  war,  what  would  be  cur 
situation  after  it  was  over?  Not  only  would 
wc  have  the  crushing;  burden  of  war  debts, 
contracted  for  the  material  implements  cf 
warfare,  added  tc  our  enormous  peacetime 
debt.  bi]r«  we  would  have  the  mora!  and  eco- 
nomic loud  of  war's  human  wreckage,  includ- 
ing Insurance  and  other  benefits  to  the 
families  c  f  the  dead.  When  we  were  through, 
we  would  have  widespread  want  and  fear, 
and  we  would  have  the  maintenance  of  order 
by  a  G(;\emment  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  thoiie  we  fought  against  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  Ifjfairly  certa'n  that  capitalism  would 
not   Burvve   our   participation    in    this   war. 

The  totalitarian  powers  are  reasonably 
united  new  and  would  be  much  more  so  if  we 
attacked  them,  ttey  may  not  be  so  united 
later  as  fussla  is  new  on  the  defensive  In- 
stead of  tihe  offensive 

It  is  toi)  late  now  to  save  the  little  nations 
as  sovereign  states.    The  power  age  and  the 
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bombing  plane  have  made  It  Impossible  for 
any  nation  to  insist  on  its  sovereignty  with- 
out the  military  force  to  protect  it  and  sup- 
ply all  strategic  raw  materials  within  its 
borders  Only  abcut  4  countries  can  qualify 
for  sovereignty  today:  The  United  States. 
Germany.  Japan,  with  its  resources  from 
China,  and  Russia.  The  British  Empire  is  too 
scattered  geographically  to  form  a  compact 
fighting  unit.  Little  nations  will  hav?  to 
snuggle  under  the  alumii  um  wings  ol  one 
of  these  4  countries,  or  build  up  federations 
of  their  own.  to  which  they  must  perforce, 
surrend'-r  theii  sovereignty  The  little  coun- 
tries cf  'Curope  can  only  be  saved  In  some 
kind  of  United  States  of  Europe  The  ques- 
tion arises— have  we  the  plans  or  the  power 
vi'ith  which  to  set  this  up? 

Si^me  day,  this  unspeakable  war  will  end 
a'pd  the  rebuilding  of  the  world,  already  being 
planned,  will  occupy  the  focus'  of  cur  minds. 
Even  now.  In  the  midst  of  the  din  and  chaos, 
of  starvation,  death,  and  disaster,  the  eternal 
verities  of  life  and  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie any  order  of  society  that  can  be  called 
good,  need  to  be  affirmed  and  kept  alive. 
Every  voice  of  reason  cries  out  against  this 
war.  Every  note  of  revelation  in  Christ  s 
Gospel  is  leveled  against  It.  The  still,  small 
voice  v.'ithin  cur  souls  Insistently  speaks 
against  this  wav  of  solving  the  problems  cf 
life. 

In  this  crisis  and  duiing  these  distressful 
days,  when  each  one  cf  us  at  times  feejls  that 
the  way  of  life  which  wc  call  civilized  inay  be 
lost  and  forgotten,  it  is  imperative  tf.at  we 
take  stock  of  the  forces  which  we  cam  Employ 
to  perpetuate  It  among  men.  We  all  owe  a 
positive  duty  to  our  community  at  this  time, 
the  neglect  of  which  we  cannot  excuse  on  the 
plea  of  duty  to  our  private  affairs  We  are  in 
a  great  crisis.  We  should  follow  understand- 
Ingly  the  ccurre  cf  public  events  and  we 
should  then  endeavor  to  act  inteUigenlly  and 
efficiently  In  support  of  the  principles  which 
we  believe  to  be  right  and  which  will  per- 
petuate our  civilization.  In  order  to  better 
accomplish  our  objectives,  we  must  develop 
leaders  cf  inspired  idealism;  leaders  who  have 
been  granted  great  vision;  who  do  much 
dreaming  and  are  constantly  striving  to  make 
their  dreams  ccmc  true:  who  can  kindle  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  this  spirit, 
with  the  fire  from  their  own  burning  souls; 
those  leaders  who  not  dnly  preach,  but  those 
who  put  into  actual  prattice  what  they  teach. 

The  world  must  not  fail  In  the  present 
crisis.  Civilization  must  be  preserved— and 
that  it  will  be— but  not  unless  God  shall  give 
us  men  and  women  cast  in  heroic  mold:  men 
and  women  endowed  not  only  with  the  under- 
standing heart  which  feels  and  appreciatfs 
ths  condition  of  the  present,  but  with  the 
philosophic  mind  which  weighs  with  Just  dis- 
crimination the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  past;  men  and  women  who  can  withal 
lift  up  their  eyes  In  abiding  faJth  to  the 
hilltops  of  the  future  which  even  now  are 
touched  and  glorified  by  the  light  of  the 
apprcachlng  day. 

You.  as  good  citizens,  mmdful  of  your 
country's  traditions  and  its  welfare,  should 
uphold  a  proper  respect  for  constituted  au- 
thority and  assist  In  preserving  and  advanc- 
ing the  integrity  and  prestige  cf  our  Govern- 
ment. As  I  have  stated  before,  we  are  now 
passing  through  a  great  emergency,  and  may 
I  a'^k  cf  ycu  that  you  look  proudly  toward 
our  country,  revere  its  traditions,  fight  for  its 
prosperity  and  future,  and  above  all.  live  that 
life,  whatever  be  Its  Intrinsic  reward,  which 
will  cause  us  to  know  that  we  have  been 
honorable  citizens,  appreciative  of  the  privi- 
leges our  country  affords  us.  Jealous  of  Its 
Integrity,  and  alert  in  its  defense  Be  not 
afraid  of  patriotism:  It  Is  the  soul  of  citizen- 
ship. Be  not  afraid  of  service:  it  is  the  road 
to  contentment,  and  It  is  a  thing  we  can  all 
give. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES£NTA'nVES 


Friday.  August  1.  1941] 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  STEPHEN  A*  DAY.  OF 
ILLINOIS  _!. 

1 

Ml-.  DAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  unflei    leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Kecord.  I 

include   the   following   address  which   I 

delivered  over  the  radio  yesterday i 

1 

Last  Saturday,  there  armed  in  Washing- 
ton high  officials  of  the  Soviet  Urjlon.  Im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  they  iwcnt  Into 
a  huddle  with  cur  State  Department.  Yester- 
day. Harry  Hopkins  landed  in  Moscow  These 
two  events  are  of  such  far-reachiig  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  United  ^ates  that 
I  feel  It  my  duty  to  speak  plainly  j 

Last  March  the  Congress  voted  $7,000,000,- 
000  to  implement  the  lend-lease  HU  This 
action  followed  the  message  of  'President 
Roosevelt,  which  he  delivered  in  'person  in 
the  hall  of  the  Hcuse  on  January  6;  194!  In 
that  message  he  stated  In  part  as  ffcillows: 

•'In  the  future  days,  which  we  seejc  to  make 
secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  worl4  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freeddms.  The 
first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expressiou 
everywhere  in  the  world  The  secoid  is  free- 
dom of  every  person  to  worship  Qod  in  his 
own  way.  everywhere  in  the  world  The  thlid 
is  freedom  from  want,  which,  translated  into 
world  terms,  means  economic  ui*ler:5tand- 
ings  which  will  secure  to  every!  nation  a 
healthy  peacetime  life  for  Its  Inhabitants, 
everywhere  in  the  world.  The  fourth  is  free- 
dom from  fear— which,  translated  Jnto  world 
terms,  means  a  world-wide  redaction  of 
armaments  to  such  a  point  and  \n  s'uch  a 
thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  ^111  be  In 
a  position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  ag- 
gression against  any  neighbor — anywhere  in 
the  world.  That  Is  no  vision  of 'a  distant 
millennium.  It  is  a  definite  basis  tor  a  kind 
of  world  attainable  In  our  own  time  and  gen- 
eration. That  kind  of  world  is  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  so-called  new  order  of  t\Tanny 
which  the  dictators  seek  to  create  with  the 
crash  of  a  bomb  To  that  new  order  .  we 
opi'ose  the  greater  conception — the  rjjoral 
order.  A  good  society  is  able  to  face*  schemes 
of  v;orld  domination  and  foreign  rfvoluiions 
alike  without  fear  •  •  •  -  The  Uorld 
order  which  we  seek  Is  the  cooperation  of 
free  countries,  working  together  in  a  friendly, 
civilized  society.  •  •  •  Freedom  means 
the  supremacy  of  human  rights  everywhere. 
Our  support  goes  to  those  who  struggle  to 
gain   those  rights  or  keep  them." 

We  now  leain  that  the  President  ihas  prom- 
ised total  aid  tc  the  Soviet  Union  and  that 
all  necessary  steps  are  being  takei^  to  make 
that  aid  Just  as  effective  as  our  aid  to  Britain. 
.  It  has  been  stated  and  net  denied  that  the 
President  will  soon  come  to  the  Cot^gress  for 
additicnal  billions  of  lend-lease  funds  to  aid 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  presence  of  the  Soviet 
officials  in  Washington  and  the  presence  of 
Harry  Hopkins  in  Moscow  totally  remove  any 
doubt  that  this  aid  has  become  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy 

We  all  know  that  none  of  the' "four  free- 
doms" exists  In  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
time   and  can   never  exist   there   iinless   the 


blood-soaked  dictatorship  of  Stalin  be  over- 
thrown. Millions  have  been  murdered  in 
Soviet  Russia  without  trial  or  hearing,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  priests  Organizations  of 
the  Godless  exist  everywhere  under  Stalin 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  the  words 
"Religion  is  an  Opiate  "  It  Is  monstrous 
even  to  suggest  that  the  second  freedom 
proclaimed  by  the  President.  "Freedom  of 
every  person  to  worship  GCd  In  his  own 
way."  can  ever  exist  under  tlie  rule  of  Stalin, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  uhcn  the  Presi- 
dent spcke  on  January  6.  1941,  of  "tyranny 
which  the  dictators  seek  to  treate  with  the 
crash  cf  a  bomb."  he  referred  not  only  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  but  also  to  Stalin  It 
is  also  perfectly  clear  that  when  he  said, 
"our  support  goes  to  those  trhc  struggle  to 
gain  those  rights  or  keep  them",  he  mani- 
festly did  not  include  the  Soviet  Union 

By  what  right  then  does  Harry  Hopkins 
fly  to  Moscow  and  assure  6talin  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  provide 
lend-lease  funds  for  the  Scviet  Union?  I 
charge  here  and  now  that  this  is  plain 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  p»»rt  cf  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  it  is  the  dutj  of  Congress  to 
proceed  at  once  to  revoke  the  authorizations 
granted  to  him  under  the  lend-lease  bill,. 

To  enable  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  understand  the  violent  departures  which 
have  been  made  and  are  being  made  from 
our  constitutional  system  of  government.  I 
have  written  a  book  entitled  "We  Must  Save 
the  Republic."  On  page  89  of  my  tKX)k  iu 
speaking  of  the  lend-lease  bill.  I  state  as 
follows:  The  lend-lease  bill  Has  an  act  "fur- 
ther to  promote  the  defense  cf  the  United 
States"  and  was  passed  as  i  peacetime  meas- 
ure. There  can  be  no  question  as  to  thla 
point.  No  representative  of  the  admlhlstra- 
tlon,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ever 
advocated  any  reason  for  its  passage,  save 
that  It  would  preserve  peace  My  aiding  Britain 
"short  of  war "  Tliere  was  great  appre- 
hension that  enormous  powers  were  being 
granted  to  the  President,  and.  to  allay  such 
fears,  provisions  were  inserted  expressly 
limiting  the  granting  of  such  powers.  And 
the  following  was  quoted  from  the  lend- 
lease  bill: 

"After  June  30.  1943.  or  after  the  passage 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  th?  two  Houses 
before  June  30,  1943,  which  declares  that  the 
powers  conferred  by  or  pursjuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  to  promote 
the  defense  of  the  United  States,  neither 
the  President  rior  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  or  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) ." 

Can  anyone  honestly  state  that  what  Harry 
Hojvkins  is  now  doing  in  Moscow  is  necessary 
to  promote  the  defense  of  the  United  States? 
Can  anyone  honestly  state  that  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  power  of  Stalin  is  necessary  to 
promote  the  defense  of  iha  United  States? 
Fully  convinced  that  the  titoe  has  come  to 
revoke  the  powers  of  the  Preeideiit,  and  such 
powers  he  may  have  delegated  to  Harry 
Hopkins  as  totally  unwarranted.  Illegal,  and 
unconstitutional.  I  am  introducing  a  con- 
current resolution  in  the  Hoilse  of  Represent- 
atives. In  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  lend-lease  bill,  whith  I  have  Just 
read,  to  put  an  end  to  these  activities  I 
call  upon  the  American  people  to  support  me 
in  this  effort  so  as  to  insure  the  passage 
by  the  Congress  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. A  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  cf  the  Congress  does  not  require 
the  signature  of  the  President  and  he  can- 
not veto  It. 

There  Is  another  phase  Of  this  question 
that  I  must  once  more  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  It  is  the  grave 
danger  that  rests  in  the  attack  that  i.as 
been    made    on    the    Independence    of     the 
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L'i-.;t!(l  St:!to'--  ct  Amr-Mca.  If  v,e  bre.iic  di.wn 
ih;-  -p.:ir  ct  AnvMiaa  indcpeiuieiice.  we 
V.-.11  be  \k:('.v  rp>u  to  tc,!nir.u;);-in  that  .s 
ciit-p.r.K'  i:.'')  lUr  ii.icl.'t  (I  (  ur  pe<  pie.  No 
C!.e  t;>,u;;iu  'ii.it  -*lien  Presulcnt  Rcose-,eit 
In  1933  rt  > .  u':../i'(i  the  fccvu  t  Uniun  that  in 
a  ;  x  v(>:ir-  ;if  ■*.  .\\\:[  i^f-s  bijoi.cl  nieie  rerog- 
'■:'!"^  ■•  :t(';\'  -up!  .  rt  ct  the  ideclwc.e^  tf 
r  .■,11.'.;;..  lu  by  .ittvially  finbrHCiug  tl:( 
^  '•  •  '  !■';'■!<  :'•  Vs  I  li<;Vf  f.ai(.l,  the  So-.  ;ft 
M.l;';irv  CoiiiMi-s.?.' ,n  l.s  nc>w  m  W.i^hir.ttijn. 
Ha:ry  Hrpki::>.  diircor  ct  the  lr:;cl-.t  .-.s.' 
b.i;. ..:•..-;.  l.s  lii.w  ;n  Mu'Ct '.V  Tiie;-e  .S.jV.:t 
a^re-.t.^,  \«.,,rk;iia;  wrh  the  Bi;'_:sh  a^ent.':.  are 
F^'rl'-r'i:..'  p:;i;.b  fcr  the  »(aal  ;t;c!  *. .  ^•t.^;;:l 
•  p:-.;ni.-<'ri  i,,y  Mu-  Pre'-ic.f:ir  T.'i^  ■..;ih  ble--.  >  d 
-'_  fcy  Wi::-t'.n  Cliu:cl.;!l  ;i:ic!  Ui.der  Secret, i.y 
V.'i  ile*.  t.MfV  art  .-t.;!  C'  niniu;  ;j-ts  a:id  hn:-' 
I",  t  rtcaiitfd  'T.o  •A<;rd  I  ti:e:r  t!ci.  u-^  ,iK(  d 
d    (  •r'.t.P.'i  f  i    ii:.!-,'-   -.iiu.  li-r 

Comniunist.s  luiiv  bt'  p  ;,i,;,a  i::  L  r.d  ;; 
B!!d  Mi..'ri,w.  bw  ii.f",  ..rt  \-:\  u.\:~  h  li,;'>d 
In  Sc,r;th  A:nfr;r  i  \V-  h.re  a->u;i'.-(.i  'I't 
d  !n;:)niU  ;::'iai  e  i:i  t!..  Wc-tcrii  Hf^-risi.iK  ;  o 
The  .'■  ut:i  A:;. I  r;ia;.  li.i-;  :.-  art  i.i:.;  ,y  L.i".!-. 
In  thfw  b;i.-.r  ?'»  k-  ri.<  v  '.v.il  'aim  ;r  ii. 
the  Lnitid  t-^'  .'>s  .,i;ci  iiMVc  l.<  .»  t  i.  w.  \ 
ilutniiui  :i  cl  'i.e  Bri'!:-}i  E»i.;  ;rf  Withciit  a 
fr  cnc.  ;n  tin-  Nf.v  V.'.  ;  id  f.xr.-tt  C',i::.uia 
Wny  d<,  I  MiV  -in.-'  The  a;,-\v.  r  l.~  c:^,  r 
Haunt:  (I  .in;;:  ..iii&in  mtire  th.Tt  'i.vy  Iv,  !•;  Ur 
fell  il  ?'.!!■  I.iMi  !^.at:c;i-  I  Kv;,ipt  r.aiy. 
f:.ini.'  ;;p,,i:!  i:.(i  P  irt  iumI--  -idt- with  Hitler, 
ri.il  w.tli  bi.il.-.  tAtiy  hindii.t  knowi^  ihaf 
the  bi  ■!  d  w!  ihf>e  L.ii.i.  na'.  n  ;-  tlie  .'a:re 
bl.  ,d  t...;r  ru:.-  .11  \hv  v.i'.is  ol  thf  lnh;ib;t- 
anls  {■'.  tiic  n.i'.!,:!-^  i  I  Si-uth  Anu-ric  i  C.-m- 
iiuu;i.-;n  ti:~  p.  .-,.ntd  tho  :.  ur  Irt  ft;;,  in-  ni.d 
b<'t;th  A:t;i'r.i.,i  ;-  ciut.^ticninK  "he  il;  e  I'c 
th.if  Pr.  Md'  :;t  R(  ■  -■,  v.  i'  ha.-  e.-t  .bli.shKi  \>..Ui 
tJ.r  b.-i..  r    L  ni.  :: 

1!;.--  -.'Mild  ;;.,rk>-  lii  p.i'..-e  .md  rLllect 
Wii.;-  !;,i-,e  uf  t.  t'.iin  by  helping  Stalm  de- 
Ii-it  H.'iir  :i  -ncM  a;  : ;.  n  wili  ahen.ite  the 
IiU'ni  h.p  cl  ^vn•!l  A'.r.€:  .Ca  f  I:,  my  i-pm- 
li  n.  'At-  ir.;,-'  i. --e  r.i  iinu'  m  dccl.irinu  an 
Ar.U't.r.m  1  .!-.;.in  pti.cy  tlu^'  w;.l  ket  p  cnr 
fcildtfrs  "ii  ir.f  >.;!  ci  th;-  hemi.-phm  Wi' 
dare  not  aad  n.  the  $7  0<)0.0l'O.OtO  lend-lea.-.' 
p;it  another  f 7  f  ijC.bOu  COO  ei::  tu  Stai.n  1: 
Wf  c!o,  onr  I  u  ..  ti-iin-  is  n,  L':»..t  d. suiter, 
lii.t  Iroiu  a  fufi'.ji.i  in\a-K.:i  bv  Hit.,  r  rn  -  .r 
.  fcli  ros.  but  irc-m  ti.e  Us-  ci  ;Jio  f..t:.ci-hip  (i 
I  ur  r.rict.b,  I--  m  ;-■  vi'b  .Amf^iica  It  ..-  qintt- 
liivily  fin'  v,f  i;i.,y  wi-i.r  .;  a  ^encr.n  r-.pv.r:..:- 
tlun  wl  Fr..^,fl.;t  R,  I  -fVfit  V  !,:!-t'.  !i  l.i.,\ 
tli.it  w.::  be  I..'.  ;  i>  huni.h;>.!  .;ij;  r^,  the  A-w^y- 
I'.'ii  U<  ,  U'  (.in-  gr.\,t  Caih^  Uc  pt  pui  .  t ..  :i 
■epini..!,-  c(  i:i!!:nn  -■!!  and  ar-  ijtu.nnn.t- 
tc  -•■liuu-ly  CjUi  i.i  a?  th-'  snxein  ,■  ci  ihe  '  f.;i.r 
fr. -.ioms.--  II  •!:<■  i;.!..  in  .:  ni:g\n  nio..i.s 
Ibc  t-pp.-ov.ii  I  I  (;i;di-..-v*  Hn?>..i  \\a.-  t!:t.-. 
f.  t  r  --...  i.   ..   ti.,  .t .-:;.  •■ 

St;!nt  nniy  e.,v  tha"  are:  ijtdi.ii.  with  cur 
an:  i).i-  i\er:hn.  u  ;  H.-.'.vi  S-.n:n  will  rd'cnn 
unu  p;c\..iin:  .i-  iia.-  •:i"  f^i>.d-i;t.  the  lour 
lietuoii.s  H.i-.e  ue  any  eva.ence  ti  tlr.^? 
Dvh:s  anyout  bi.n'.e  that  S'.n.n  wUi  tnrn 
Chnstnui  a--.d  b<.  'x  en  benced  kr.ee  i.nd  a.-k 
forgr.  n-.-y,  l.  r  !..e  Jccc  i  0  i:.ncC'.;it  men 
ai.n  w.intn    th.;:   lie  ha.-  murdered' 

.M-,  ri  .uid  wiinen  cf  Anunea.  tlu.s  thma  h.Ts 
KLne  r;r  encnjh  We  Ua-,  e  beer,  uat  u  nt  hut 
we  .i.-e  n.  •  n...  :-  T:-,e  Ui-t  9  veai"-  h,i\  e  been 
luU  Gt  ;:.,  n  and  M;:rer.!,=:  bnt  we  arc  nc*- 
rt  i:;v  te  ,id:n:r  t!  it  .ill  ,  :  c.r  hi.-tciv  cnr 
KTeat  tr.idi'K  ;..-  ni\(\  en:  I'reat  :n<tnu';cn  = 
hJiad  b-  >n:  renders  .1  n;  -he  djiniimti^n  <l 
S:u!;n  I  ni.iy  be  wrii,-  out  I  want  tr  go 
en  recerd  n  ,w  that  I  >ha;i  rPM^t  th  -  -eh-out 
rf  Anurua  tr  Bri-a.n  lu;.;  Siv.tt  Rti-sni  ju>t 
as  .--nn^-.v  ...-  [  .-:i...:;  re.-.-x  tb.e  succe.smi 
'"••-■'■  .:  tin-  .vUi.TN  by  Hit!- r  rr  th.e 
A.>^..-  Pe.-.  e-j  1^  nie  it  is  unthihk.fblc  th,  t 
cnr  n  r.  ..;n  peh-v  .should  eondcne  the  cruel- 
ties and  /.hM.sm  of  the  St;v;et  Un.on.  and 
Just   oec.r.i.se  a  I.,  .-"eiun   n.itn.n  is   at   war  with 


t..U   tax 


re;-n    lati^n  m  Eurei^n  the  Ameri- 
e:s  ^h.u.vl  be  b.ed  »i..:e  t.,   p.iy  ti  r    | 


i-nit-.    which    Pre.'-id..  nt    Roc&evclt    and    Harry 


pn.:n,-t  d 


Churchill    and 


Hi  pKlllh 

S-.U.n 

I;i  a  few  days  lUe  c  r.^reas  is  going  to  be 
rL.-kecl  t.,:  \  •fc  u;  cii  t;.,.  declaration  oi  a  na- 
t.^n.i  <:nergeni.y  to  author. ze  President 
R.  c-et  elt  to  :efn  rur  Atxiencaa  boys  for  an 
unUn.i-.ed  re.  I'd  He  has  said  that  the  sole 
re  pLn.-ibdiiy  rests  waih  the  Congress.  The 
c  jngrcss  will  give  its  answer,  and  from  all 
indications  as  1  speak  tonight  the  answer  of 
•i.e  American  Congress  will  be  an  hqnest 
.  n-wer  And  that  answer  will  be  "no."  We 
.■h:i!l  keep  faith  with  cur  boys  and  stand  by 
the  contract  that  was  made  with  them  in 
September  1940.  The  President  ha.<;  passed 
•::e  buck  to  Congress.  Mothers  of  America, 
It  i.«  cur  turn  new.  and  the  Congress  will  keep 
faith  with  you 

¥  r  tlie  trit.nph  of  constitutional  liberty 
n.  .:.e  ;  <tri  cf  the  world,  for  the  sanctity  of 
I  ;  ;;..H  -  Liiven  and  accepted,  for  the  example 
'  :,cui  -(,ns  and  the  children  of  America  to 
<  :ne  .^fter  us.  I  pledc;e  you  here  tonight  that 
1  slnill  be  true  to  my  oath  of  office  and  shall 
net  bftiay  you  in  this  your  hour  of  anguish. 

A   creat   cler.c   ims   recently   stated: 

"Tod;iy  tie  ma.-k  ;*  :T.  it  Is  communism, 
coinr..;n:,«ni,  c  mrnnni-ni  everywhere  gain- 
ing; I'rcni.d,  We  .ire  m  danger  of  being 
sU.u.v  pui.-onfd.  d  b. United,  and  disarmed 
by  th!.'^  inon^-r  ;s  m.U.idy.  Now.  in  the 
name  nf  tire  f  i;r  !re»-d  ms'  all  aid  to  'red' 
Ru  -:,:  :-  urct  d  ur;.  :.  n-  ^^  ;n.'-  B;  .tain  in  dts- 
per,,-.(.  n  ha.-  aUiod  Ueiae.l  with  a  devil. 
.'-;  Br;'.ii:i  ii.is  I'f-ev,  fighting  the  battle  of 
CUr.s:inn;t\ ■:>  Ther"  i<:  a  fallacy  exploded. 
If  we  (;n  m'G  th:.s  wa:  new  we  shall  be  noth- 
ir.tt  n.cre  nor  k"-.-  than  a  crimi-nal  nation,  and 
Ut  no  ne  lock  to  our  Catholic  people  lor 
.sup.    :rt  ■■ 

Tiie  hiw  whicii  F*j-et.ident  Roosevelt  .siened — 
the  Urd-lca«e  b.n —provides  the  way  to  end 
tins  c;y.n2  shame  about  to  be  visited  upon 
the  .Unerican  people.  A  concurrent  resclu- 
tiMU  .1  the  Ccncre.ss  can  do  it.  It  must  be 
dene  It  shall  be  done  I  .shall  introduce  the 
re.s<jiutio:i  and  I  w,.nt  your  support  to  make 
It  successful  If  ycu  auree  with  me  kindly 
wiite  or  wire  your  Repre.-entative,  as  I  am 
.  nly  'he  rf  p.-e^eiuative  of  the  8,000.000  pec- 
I  ;•■  or  the  L-reat  State  of  Illinois.  It  will 
require  ti.e  la-. '.ire-ble  votes  of  a  majority  of 
bc-ii  Hcu-es  (;i  -.he  Congress.  Tlicre  is  no 
Mr.'^  to  lo-p  Xo  one  can  say  ho-A-  far  Harry 
f?  'Pkins  has  sr^ne  in  hi?  promises  to  Churchill 
ani  Stalin  Those  promises  do  not  bind  the 
A:nc:  icm  pe  r  Un  if  the  Cong.'-ess  of  the  United 
s:  t  s  sli;:,i  exerci.se  Its  pow-er  to  put  an  end 
to  riie  a;,thcr;zation.s  of  the  President  under 
'b.r  lend-lease  bill,  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 


Sentiment  Grows  for  Separate  .Air 
Force 

EXTENSION  OF  RE:«.!.ARK;=: 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

CF    WEST    vn^.uI.NI.^ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  CF  REFRESENTATI\L; 

Friday.  August  1    1941 


Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  Spetkrr  ty-.r;.. 
i.=;  a  .-^entimrnt  fcr  a  sepaiate  air  f_.t 
for  this  ccunrry  which  is  a  :novin,5  ar.-l 
Vital  underuik.ng— an.l  cannot  be 
stopped.  We  expecr  continued  opposi- 
tion, but  we  arc  ccrta.n  laat  a  real  case 


is  being  made  which  wiil  be  part  of  a 
record  which  is  to  stand  the  test. 

In  the  New  Yoik  Times  of  last  Sunday 
appeared  a  lett?r  to  the  editor,  which 
endorsed  an  ihdependent  air  force.  It 
was  written  by  Maj.  Gen.  Wilham  C. 
Rivers.  United  States  Aimy.  retired.  I 
shall  noi  quote  the  entire  letter,  but  the 
followin*  is  especially  pertinent: 

What  \  e  require  at  this  Important  time  Is 
an  adJJ  ional  Cabinet  ofHcer— a  Cabinet 
Minister    >f  Defense. 

Such  an  oCRcial  should  aid  the  Presidtnt 
In  in;specting  and  supervising  the  efficiency 
and  rclat.  ve  progress  of  three  coequal  armed 
branches- -the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air 
Corps,  as  is  done  in  Britain,  Germany,  and 
20  other  (ountries.  A  small  national-defense 
college  should  be  created,  under  the  miniiter 
of  defensd.  The  students  would  be  a  limiied 
number  cf  officers  of  the  three  services,  w.th 
a  few  civ:  lians  from  some  ci  the  other  Gov- 
ernment   Departments. 

SMALL  ST.^FF  NEEDED 

The  m:  nlster  would  require  but  a  small 
staflr,  Th?  three  civilians  at  the  head  of  the 
three  armed  services  would  each  have  large 
stafis  as  at  present.  Unity  of  command  would 
be  assured  because  the  portions  of  the  Air 
Corps  which  go  to  war  with  the  Navy  and 
with  the  .^my  would  be  all  the  time  in  pence 
actually  with  and  under  the  orders  of  these 
respective  branches— for  training  and  indoc- 
trination, A  Reserve  force  cf  the  Air  Corps 
would  be  retained  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Defense.  We  need  a  single  homogene- 
ous Unit<  d  States  Air  Corps  with  Its  own 
laws  for  fay,  promotion,  and  retirement. 

Such  ar  organization  would  result  in  great 
Improvement  in  operations  and  in  great  sav- 
ings of  pt^blic  funds. 

A.S  to  o4r  having  iri  the  Army  some  officers 
who  are  not  competent,  this  Is  natural,  be- 
cause we  lack  any  system  of  selection  in  the 
promotloii  of  Army  officers  in  the  grades  up  to 
that  of  colonel  All  the  navies  of  all  nations 
ha\e  sucl^  a  system  and  all  the  important 
armies  sa'  e  only  ours  also  use  the  system  of 
selection  In  promoting  Army  officers.  There- 
fore we  aie  now  doing  much  the  same  thing 
we  have  <  lone  when  an  emergency  appears. 
We  are  ex  )erimenting  with  seme  of  our  Arn.y 
officers  in  order  to  ccmpare  their  relative  effi- 
ciency wiien  this  should  have  been  done 
carefully  in  peacetime 

t 
COMPETmON  F'Avosri) 

This  exjerimrnting  with  the  asstgnmenrs 
of  some  ol  our  higher  officers  has  In  the  past 
produced  almost  unbelievable  results  It  In- 
evitably di  lays  and  mars  the  early  training  of 
some  cf  t]ie  new  forces.  The  history  cf  ad- 
ministration indicates  that  no  bureau  in 
which  the  officials  have  a  life  tenure  of  office 
will  ever  retire  or  discharge  in  a  thorough 
manner  the  less  competent  persons.  An  auto- 
matic sysl&m  such  as  selection  insures -the 
competiticn  which  Is  effective. 

The  qu<stion  of  air  {Xjwer  and  the  proper 
organlzatl  ;n  for  our  defense  forces  inust  now 
be  viewed  after  study  of  the  capture  of 
Crete.  Tlje  capture  cf  Crete  in  a  few  days 
was  an  epi)c|i-making  event  in  warfare  The 
British  w(  re  in  p^esfrion  of  Crete  They 
had  an  anny  there,  with  defended  positipns, 
artillery,  tjanks.  and  other  heavy  equipment! 
The  Germans  carried  to  Crete  thousands  of 
infantry  soldiers  in  transport  planes  and  in 
gjiders.  T  le  Germans  captured  Crete  without 
tanks  anc  artUlery  and  special  equipment. 
The  airplanes  net  only  brought  the  German 
troops  to  :rete,  but  the  dive  bombers  acted 
in  the  plat-e  of  tanks  and  artillery  in  battle 
to  aid  in  defeating  the  British  forces  on  the 
island.  We  now  see  that  airplanes  can  be  the 
principal  i  isiruments  both  in  seizing,  and  in 
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holding    positions,      The    Air    Corps    is    not.    ] 
therefore,  as  many  have  claimed,  merely  an 
auxiliary  force  In  war. 

William  C   Ri\ers, 
Major  General,  United  States  Army, 
Retired, 
New  York.  July  24.  1941. 

Mr.  Speaker,  editorially  of  recent  weeks 
the  movement  is  growing  stronger  for 
increased  emphasis  on  our  air  force  and 
for  an  independent  unit,  which  was  ad- 
vocated with  strength  by  the  late  Billy 
Mitchell,  and  hundreds  of  persons  since 
that  time.  At  this  point  I  include  the 
comment  from  an  editorial  in  Collier's 
of  July  12: 

After  Crete  and  the  Bismarck  nobody  out- 
side Bedlam  has  any  doubt  about  the  striking 
power  of  an  air  force.  The  only  machine 
able  to  resist  a  hostile  airplane  is  another 
and  better  airplane.  Against  attack  from  the 
atr  the  best  ship  In  the  German  Navy  went 
down.  Against  air  bombs^he  valiant  seamen 
and  the  splendid  ships  of  the  Britith  Medi- 
terranean fleet  were  helpless. 

We  ca;inot  aflord  to  ignore  these  plain  les- 
sons if  we  w-ant  to  survive  as  a  free  people  In 
addition  to  whatever  else  we  want  and  need 
to  defend  ourselves,  we  need  planes  and  many 
more  planes  than  we  are  producing  now. 

We  don't  have  to  foci  ourselves  or  to  try 
to  fool  anybody  else.  Our  only  possible  ene- 
mies— Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan— know-  very 
accurately  what  we  have  and  what  we  are 
producing.  The  fact  is — and  it's  no  secret 
from  possible  enemies — we  have  not  enough. 
.  Not  that  we  have  not  done  well  since  once 
we  started.  We  were  slow  in  starting  What- 
ever our  Bhcrtcomings,  we  are  all  responsible 
for  that,  too.  The  Incredible  happened.  We 
did  not  believe  It  would.  So  we  were  caught 
unprepared. 

We  don't  have  to  continue  unprepared, 
however,  and  we  are  not.  Neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  aircraft  manufacturers  have 
performed  any  miracles,  but  hard,  honest, 
and  Intelligent  work  has  been  done  and  Is 
being  done.  Good  ships  are  being  built  and 
good  minds  are  being  focused  on  problems 
of  design  and  of  mass  production. 

We  still  continue,  however,  to  act  as 
though  air  power  were  an  adjunct,  and  a 
subordinate  adjunct,  to  something  else.  We 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  air  force. 
The  military  men  and  the  cdmirals  quite 
naturally  have  managed  to  keep  the  air  force 
subordinate  to  themselves 

Colliers  Is  not  setting  itself  up  as  another 
strategist.  Quite  enough  amateur  strate- 
gists are  strucpling  for  a'tcntion.  We  won't 
add  to  their  numbers.  But  without  assum- 
ing an  expert  wisdcm  thrit  we  dcn't  possess, 
we  may  point  cut  that  air  power  shculd  be 
raised  to  equal  rank  and  dignity  in  cur  de- 
fense establishment  with  land  and  sea  power. 

It  is  foolish  to  dogmatize  as  to  Just  how 
this  should  be  done.  Perhaps  a  Secretary  for 
Air  in  the  Cabinet  would  fill  the  bill.  Or 
perhaps  a  single  department  of  defen-e,  with 
coordinated,  coequal  bureaus  for  air,  Hand. 
*nd  sea.  would  be  the  proper  formula.  Of 
one  thing  we're  convinced —that  the  naming 
of  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold  as  deputy  Chief  cf 
Staff  for  the  air  arm,  though  a  step  m  the 
right  direction,  is  not  a  long  enough  step 

It  looks  as  though  we  were  going  to  rely 
upon  planes  to  do  most  of  whatever  fighting 
falls  to  cur  let  11  war  be  ultimately  declared. 
We  shall  need  planes  to  keep  enemies  away 
from  cur  shores — not  that  any  military  au- 
thority expects  any  serious  effort  at  Invasion 
of  continental  United  States— and  we  shall 
need  planes  for  offense,  If  we  get  into  the  war. 

The  only  force  anyone  has  pictured  carry- 
ing the  war  to  Germany  is  an  air  force.  If 
we  are  forced  Into  war  we  will  want  planes 
capable  of  such  fighting.  We  will  want  long- 
ran5e  bonibers  in  multitudes  never  before 
assembled. 
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We  are  getting  up  speed  in  production. 
We  are  probably  past  the  worst  of  tha  delays 
due  to  strikes.  Organized  labor  Is  ajt  heart 
as  much  interested  m  maximum  pro|Buctioi. 
as  any  other  group  of  Americans  |Stup:d 
and  foreign-inspired  local  leadershlpc  led  to 
bad  interruptions  in  California  anh  else- 
where, but  that  is  over.  Our  gue$s  is  that 
the  Army  won't  find  it  necessary  to  intervene 
in  many  places 

We  need  and  we  are  getting  a  larf  c  army 
of  trained  fliers.  Fortunately,  the  :ivillau 
training  program  is  being  continued  md  ex- 
panded. Tliere  are  some  65.000  licensed 
private  pilots  In  the  United  States  and  17,000 
privately  ow-ned  planes.  These  mm  and 
women  are  ojjviousJy  not  military 
Some  of  them  at  least  are  able  to  do 
work  In  an  emergency.  We  hope  that  no 
departmental  rivalries  or  Jealousies  will  pre- 
vent the  full  Use  of  tiiese  civilian  pil  nts  and 
plants  for  whatever  services  they  are  i  .ctually 
qualified  to  perform. 

Air  power  has  suddenly  come  of  ape.  It 
behooves  us  to  gather  up  and  utilize  all  the 
air  pfjwer  we  now  possess  and  to  male  more 
of  It  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 


Tax  on  y..ur:3i;e 


pilots, 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BANGOR    (^INE) 
DAILY  NE\^'S 


Mr. 
leave 


FELLOWS 
to    extend 


Mr.  Speaker, 
my    remarks 


Record.  I  include  the  following,  editorial 


under 
in    the 


lews  of 
'of  July 


■clot  Ions 

igyman's 


from  the  3angor  (Maine  >  Daily 
July  29.  1941: 

[From  Banecr   (Maine!    Daily  News 
29.  19411 

TAX   ON   M.^RRIACE 

Aside  from  all  discussion  of  the 
between  church  and  state,  or  the  cle 
proper  role  in  civic  life,  there  is  wice  agree- 
ment that  there  was  a  time  whcr.  tie  cleric 
was  as  generally  correct  as  he  •«r.i«i  licnerally 
effective  in  matters  of  pclijics.  Tlici  e  is  also 
a  widespread  belief  that,  later, ^s  oeased  to 
be  the  case  Today,  though  th-  American 
clergy  are  so  sharpHy  divided  over  America  s 
war  policies,  there  is  a  feeling  that  jHhey  are 
again  beginning  to  speak  of  publi^  affairs 
"not  as  the  scribes."  j 

A  striking  contribution  to  this  feeling  was 
made  at  Bar  Harbor,  the  other  day,  b-  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Bishop  William  T.  Ma;inlng.  of 
New  York,  protesting  against  the  :)rGpcsed 
Federal  law  to  exact  Joint  income-ta^  returns 
from  husband  and  wif<: 

'We  have  got  to  pay  greatly  increased  in- 
come taxes  to  defeat  Hitlerism."  sirfcl  the 
bishop,  "and  we  must  all  be  willlag  to  do 
this;  but  •  •  •  the  proposal  injquestlon 
would  tend  definitely  toward  divorce,  cellb.icy. 
and  a  declining  birth  rate,  and  would  be  a 
reversal  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made. 
In  recent  decades,  in  giving  women  c^ieir  true 
status  as  individuals  and  cltizeos.  The 
strength  of  our  Nation  lies  in  happy  iiarrlages 
and  in  happy  homes  and  fami'.es.  'p'hls  pro- 
posed law  would  say  to  married  couples  that 
they  must  pay  far  larger  Income  taxfs  If  they 
live   togetlicr"  than    11   they    break  tup   their 
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they   were   not 


homes  and   live  apart,  or   11 
married" 

The  bishop,  a  staunch  suppirter  cl  all-out 
American  aid  to  Britain,  urates  every  citizen 
to  shoulder  a  lull  share  of  tlie  tax  burden, 
but  denounces  as  a  bill  calculeted  to  force  a 
man  and  p  woman,  married  end  living  to- 
gether, to  pay  a  larger  tax  thnfi  a  couple  un- 
married, divorced,  or  living  np(art.  Although 
Dr  Manning  speaks  primarily  is  a  clerp^'man, 
his  religious  arguments  are  c(igent  additions 
to  the  purely  economic  re.^acns  against  a 
monsure  essentially  dlscrlmln.'itoiy  and  anti- 
social. ! 
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Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  national  emergency  contronting  this 
country  today  has  created  a  .'^ipar  prob- 
lem which  was  not  contemplated  when 
Congress  passed  the  Sucar  Act  cf  1037 
Under  this  act  three-fourths  of  thi  i'  - 
QUirements  of  consumers  In  continental 
United  States  depend  upon  shipments  of 
raw  sugar  from  offshore  producing  areas. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Sugar  Act  was 
wTitten  on  the  assumptiois  that  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  shipping  bottoms  would 
be  available  to  transport  sugar  from 
these  off-shore  areas  to  this  country.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  mc|re  than  point 
out  that  this  Nation  is  fating  the  most 
acute  shortage  of  merchant  ships  in  its 
history.  This  factor  will  tend  to  disrupt 
the  flow  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
market  and  this  situation  seems  increas- 
ingly seriQus  in  the  case  of  ithe  Philippine 
Islands.  ' 

H.  R.  3582  which  proposes  to  tmend 
section  204  (a)  of  the  Su^r  Acl  of  1937 
constitutes  a  necessary  stt-p  towaid 
meeting  the  effects  of  a  ripidly  increas- 
ing shipping  shortage.       i 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  A'.t 
the  Philippine  quota  ha^  been  in  excess 
of  the  duty-free  quota  established  by 
the  Philippine  Independence  Act.  How- 
ever, the  Philipp:nes  ha .'e  never  shipped 
any  of  their  full-duty  quota  but  have 
always  filled  their  duty-free  quota.  Now 
however,  our  rapidly  increasing  shipping 
shortage  makes  it  at  least  prcbacle  that 
a  deficit  in  the  duty-fret  purtion  of  the 
Philippine  quota  will  occUr  in  the  near 
future. 

Under  the  law  as  it  nOw  stland,«  this 
deficit  must  be  allotted  among  fore  gn 
countries  other  than  Cuba,  and  it  iS 
highly  questionable  whctlier  these  coun- 
tries could  supply  the  sugar,  even  if  it 
were  deemed  advisable  to  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

The  following  table  shows  that  m  no 
year^  since  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  in 
effect,  have  foreign  countries  ether  than 
Cuba  been  able  to  fill  their  quota.  This 
table  shows  that  last  year  when  no 
Philippine  deficit  was  declared,  the  to*>il 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


(if  'h;'  '^  coi!n'::pN  \\a.>-  24  177  •'T5  and 
tii' \  V.  tif  aolf  tu  br-Pii^  \i\  enly  17.400 
tun.s. 
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'  I'r.IiT  ttio  J..rir«-ro>tiBari  arr.rn'lni.'r.t  al)  nnus 
ylmn.l  i^-t.t'.rlioniiii-ly  in  il»-fuil«.  wh«rtv.r  ..(xnirrlnie. 
ititinl  |'tuli[>iilnr  (litWit  in  lu«.  was  W.'.«)!(  Ions,  of 
•  I'.idi  fuU-duly  Hfrcs  w<TP,«llotl«'d  t>32  ton$.  Th«>.'v 
ar«it>  »<r<'  fii<o  snitlitl  1»  tons  frutii  a  Virgin  Islan.ls 
<Jcn<-it  of  .',Z'n  Ions. 

'  (^uotA*  »u«(  i'n<lr<l  l<y  Prpsidcntial  order  on  ripi.t   12. 

It  h;i-  Um  n  ftrgucd  by  those  oppo.sed 
to  thi>    iMV  :;(in.  :u   tha'    it   violaios,  at 

Ita-'  \'.i  >;;;::•  ';.,•  piDM.-Knu.  d  the  world 
.susar  a^UMri'::-.  Nrahiiig  of  the  sort  i< 
truo.  The  imp'j:tan'  provisions  of  the 
wi-rld  .-ucar  agreement  as  it  relatrs  to  the 
Phiiippint-  Isl.ind^  and  the  pcMtion  of 
foreign  i.-nunt;.e-  ctli-r  tiian  Ca'oa  m  'ho 
Am-Tican  n:a:ic'  t  are  as  fullov. -: 

F\:-'.  Ihf  I'nitrd  S'a'cs  undertaict:  =:  to 
P'rrit,'  each  V'-^.r  the  imp(M-tatien  from 
fuil-ckry  >'(;ii:itr.(.s  o;  an  amount  ot  si;gar 
pri^portirnarpiy  is  lar^ze  as  those  au'.hf  r- 
izod  lo:  th.^  caitndar  y.  ar  1937  under 
Genf^ral  Si.-nr  Quota  Rv  gulatirns.  Series 
4  N.  1 — 'll'c  quotas  thu>  estabhshi-d 
tdtaifci  26  61;1  to:!>  at  a  ronsump'ion  e.-ti- 
niate  i.f  6  434  583  lon-.i 

S-r^^i^d  The  l.'ni'pd  States  undertakes 
to  {TftMiit.  in  casp  thf^  Philippine  quota  is 
rtduc'd  b«  low  850  000  tons,  rh^^  impor- 
ty^ion  from  fu:i-duty  countn..?  of  an 
frm<iint  of  suc.ir  at  least  equal  to  the 
redact. on 

Tiuid,  The  Cumiiioowt al' h  of  the 
Philippine-  agre-^s  not  to  set  k  an  expert 
Qiip'a  m  the  world  market  so  lent:  as  it.<; 
quota  in  th-  United  S'ates  mark-n  is  not 
Ic^v  than  850  000  tons,  or  until  basic 
quota.-  :n  ihf  world  matket  are  in- 
rrras»^d. — Thr>  Ptiilippin.  s  prt  4  percftr 
of  any  such  increa.-e — However,  in  case 
the  United  Srate*^  duty-free  quota  of  the 
Philippines  1-  reduced  below  850  000  tons. 
th"  I.^iand-  are  to  b-'  allotted  world  mar- 
ke'  quotas  equal  to  th'^  reduction. 

Thi-  amendment  makes  no  attem.pt  to 
rt  dure  the  Ph.ilipoine  quota  below  850  000 
tons,  and  the  law  stul  specifically  pro- 
vide in  section  204  a*,  which  deals  with 
reaiiotmint.-;  of  deficits  that  'the  quota 
for  any  domestic  area,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippnv  Islands,  or  Cuba. 
or  other  foreicn  countries  shall  not  be  re- 
dtiC'^d  bv  reason  of  any  determination 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.'  Since  this  amendment  dees 
not  reduce  the  basic  United  States  quota 
for  iuii-duty  countries,  and  makes  no 
reduction  m  the  Philippine  quota.  It  can- 
not be  contended  that  the  world  apree-  : 
ment  is  in  any  way  involved.  All  that  it 
propo.'^es  is  a  change  in  the  distribution   ' 
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of  a  Phiiippm--'  d.'fic.-.  and  th:?  point  is 
no  par"  of  -he  world  at:reomti;f 

Th:s  b-.i:  -.5  who'A-  cons:<'pnt  with  the 
pcs.tioo;  'ak-::  by  'h.  State  D.-^partment 
when  t;-.t'  Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  under 
ccnsic': a;:-  n 

W;.-n  tr.t  ^ut;,^.:  A.*  ol  1937  Wd.s  bt-ing 
c'.V' n  coneit  ,v-;cnal  attenti-n,  S- cretary 
liuii  m.our-  -v.  rt  commendations  with 
i>  -u>(  •  t"  th--  o'j.^nis  of  foreign  countries 
other  tha-:  C'-;;:  •:  thai  i"?,  thc'e  countries 
whose  .^u^a;  :.  prr.'f.ts  to  "he  United 
States  pay  th>  . .,.;  I'ate  of  duty.  He  sug- 
gested, first,  that  deficits  occurring  with- 
in the  quotas  oi  these  areas  hi  reallotted 
to  the  other  sources  of  supply  within  the 
group,  and  second,  that  the  dehcits  in 
the  ful!-du^y  portions  of  the  Philippine 
quota  be  r-^allotted  to  these  full-duty 
areas. 

With  respect  to  the  firat  proposal.  Mr. 
Ki;;:  on  Mai.  r.  23  la37.  direc:ed  a  state- 
ment to  Represeitatr.e  Marvin  Jones, 
then  chairman  of  the  He  use  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  in  which  he  said  "record 
of  Hous^  hearings,  p.  367) : 

It  wcuM  be  highly  advantaf;eou3  to  our 
e.\port  trade  if  some  arrangement  were  to  be 
made  to  increase  the  quotas  to  be  allotted 
to  other  foreign  countries.  If,  for  example. 
deSciencles  in  the  sugar  quotat;  of  any  one 
or  more  foreign  supply  areas  w«Te  to  be  re- 
allocated with  this  end  in  view  agriculture 
and  industry  would  gain  additional  markets 
for  their  products. 

On  April  30  1937,  in  anothe;:  statement 
I'l'-d  to  Ml.  Jones,  the  Secretary  of^ 
ato  m.-ide  reference  to  defcits  in  the 
Phiiipp::,.'   q"  -a   as   follows   (record  of 
Srnat-   i>  .■;.UL^  p.   182)  :  ^^^ 

Ir.   order  to  increa?e  the  full-duty  quotas 
'.».••.     ;•  rii.-turbuig  the  basis  of  the  existing 
f.U'  -a    a.l  ;caticns.   the   draft   of   a   bill   pre- 
s«:  -.d   by  the  Secretary  of  Agrinilture  pro- 
>i.<tcl    th.Tt   any  part  of  the  full-dutv  share 
o!    1-      qi;    -a    not   uiUized    by    the   Co'mmon- 
■(".e.!.:;!    ^  :     the    Philippuie    islands    be    real- 
lit,  ■td    l:i   .1  pro  rata  basis  to   the  full-ctuty 
j    cr^iintries      Ur.der    the    Jones-Cistigan    Act, 
the  Philippines    lavp  not  elected  to  use  any 
pa:'    of    the   fuli-duty    portion  of   its   quota 
:    -r   tlia-   It  wou'.ci  seem  reasonable  to  assume 
I    that  Ufually  this  part  of  its  quota  would  be 
I    available    for    rtr:-!  !r  cation. 

There  wa=  never  a  sueeestion  on  the 
par'  of  Mr.  Hull  cr  anvcne  f-l-e  that  the 
dtP.cius  m  duty-free  porticn  of  the 
Phil.ppine  qi;o;a  be  reallotted  to  these 
loreifn  countiu  ,. 

I  Finally,  there  is  one  mere  point.  Ii 
wp  are  interestod  not  only  m  protectir.^- 
our  American  con'-nimer  in  hi.^  supply  and 
the   price  of  .^iiear.    bur    belie^-e   it   more 

1  important  to  kttp  oui  pledge  to  aid  Eng- 
land than  tc  promote  the  interests  of  a 
few  American  capitalists  having  sugar 
invtstmients  m  foreign  countrit .-,,  then  wp 
should  rrmembor  ilmt  every  acre  of  land 
u'.I.zed  by  cur  American  farm^Ms  »o  pro- 
duo. •  sugar  for  the  Aniencan  consumer 
will  correspondingly  release  '-i'al  -hip- 
ping tonnage  for  uso  m  cur  national 
efTcrt  t-  aid  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
dem.ocracies. 

This  bill  covers  only  one  phise  of  this 
major  problem  by  recognizing  a  greater 
danger  in  the  Philippine  situat  on  in  vifw 
of  the  fact  that  ships  m.a-^t  travel  cv-t 
7,000    miles    to    bring    sugar   frcm    the 


Philippines  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and 
over  13,000  miles  to  bring  it  from  these 
islands  lo  New  York  City,  and  the  further 
fact  that,  according  to  the  Mari-ime 
Commission,  during  the  first  10  months 
of  1940  iti  required  a  total  of  143  sailings 
by  103  vessels  to  move  bulk  cargoes  of 
raw  sugar  aggregating  724.335  long  tons 
from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States.  If  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion are  going  to  be  consistent  in  this 
emergency  there  should  be  no  question 
about  th(  passage  of  this  bill. 

Although  the  Sugar  Act  is  primarily 
farm  legislation  this  bill  is  a  definite  step 
toward  assuring  the  American  housewife 
that  adeiuate  supplies  of  sugar  will  be 
available  ]at  reasonable  prices  despite  the 
imminent  threat  of  a  disrupted  ocean 
ccmmerc^. 

Duringjthe  last  World  War  there  was 
also  a  shortage  of  merchant  ships  avail- 
able for  tile  transportation  of  sugar  from 
the  offsUore  areas.  The  demand  for 
sugar  inlcontinental  United  States  ex- 
ceeded tfie  .''upply.  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  skstrocketed.  and  the  records  show 
that  the  National  Shipping  Board  and 
the  Food  Administration  had  constantly 
before  tqem  the  problem  of  restricting 
the  consiimption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  foi-  the  purpase  of  relieving  our' 
merchant!  marine  of  its  war  burdens. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  immediate 


shortage 


of  sugar  in  this  country,  but 


history  teaches  that  whenever  there  be- 
comes a  substantial  lack  of  ocean  vessels 
to  carry  , sugar  a  sugar  crisi?  will  de- 
velop. Tiien,  of  course,  quotas  will  be 
suspendeq  and  domestic  producers,  in- 
stead of  leing  called  greedy  for  wanting 
to  supply  the  American  market,  will,  as 
in  the  lait  war,  be  called  upon  to  raise 
more  and  more  sugar  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
But  we  also  learned  that  domestic  pro- 
duction oannct  be  stepped  up  on  such 
short  notice.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
million  Atnerican  consumers  use  approx- 
imately 100  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita 
annually,  representing  23  percent  of  the 
world's  consumption.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  use  every  possible  means 
now  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  shortage 
of  this  essential  food  product. 

I  


New  Jersey's  Contribution  to  National 
I  Defense 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
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IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\ES 


Friday.  August  1.  1941 


RADIO  INTERVIEW 


M:  VHELLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation,  as  a  whole,  does  not  perhaps  real- 
i7.e  the  important  part  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  playing  in  the  nationai- 
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defense  effort  and  I  know  of  no  clearer 
expression  of  that  activity  than  an  in- 
terview had  with  my  ver/  close  friend 
and  a  person  in  a  position  to  know 
whsreof  he  speaks.  Mr.  George  E.  String- 
fellow,  vice  president  of  Ticmas  A.  Edi- 
son Industries,  Inc..  and  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood. 

For  that  purpose  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address,, given  over  station  WINS 
in  New  York  City  on  Juh  26,  1941,  en- 
titled 'New  Jersey's  Contribution  to  Na- 
tional Defense": 

Mr  Adonis  Men,  money,  and  machines — 
machines,  money,  and  men--d?y  after  d.^y. 
In  ever-increasing  quantltli-s.  this  endless 
procession  of  men.  money  i.nd  machine;  Is 
enrclled  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 
This,  our  great  program  of  i.Etlonal  defense. 
Is  America's  No.  1  job. 

In  this  time  of  national  emergency,  few 
citizens  realize  either  the  rrn-^nltude  or  the 
Importance  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey's  con- 
tribution toward  our  nationrl  defense.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  purpose  of  today's  program 
to  better  acquaint  you  listeners  with  the 
herculean  ta^k  sliouldercd  by  one  of  the 
smallest  States  in  the  Union.  The  simple 
facts  will  surprise  you. 

Our  special  guest  today  Is  Mr  George  E. 
Stnr.gfellow,  vire  president  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Inc.;  president  of  h?  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Or.ingcs  and  Ma- 
plewood; and  a  member  of  .he  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  New  Jersey  &  ate  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr  Stringfellcw  was  selected  to  speaV-  on 
our  radio  forum  because  of  his  intim.ate 
knowledge  of  the  many  phases  In  New  Jer- 
sey's national-defense  program. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  In  the  brief  time  at  jur 
disposal  It  will  be  impossib'e  to  hear  a  de- 
tailed story  of  New  Jersey's  contribution  to 
national  defense,  but  it  will  be  of  great  In- 
terest to  cur  listeners.  If  v-cu  will  tell  us 
about  a  few  highlights  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant program 

Mr  Stringfellow  It  will  b?  a  pleasure  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Adonis.  First  of  ell.  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  'ollowing  impor- 
tant facts:  That  only  3  of  the  48  States  are 
smaller  than  New  Jersey,  which  ranks  ■  nly 
forty-fifth  In  si.^e.  However.  In  population 
New  Jersey  jumps  to  ninth  place  in  the  na- 
tional ranking. 

Mr  Adonis  That's  quite  a  Jump  and  in- 
dicates a  very  high  percentage  of  people  per 
square  mile. 

^!r  STRiNGFELLgw.  Yes;  N?w  Jersey  Is  one 
cf  the  most  densely  populated  States  in  the 
Union,  and  a  large  percenta  ;e  of  that  popu- 
lation Is  busy  working  on  our  national-de- 
fence program,  too.  In  fact,  here  Is  some- 
thing of  real  interest. 

Mr.  Adonis.  I  presume  It  de.ils  with  awards 
and  contracts  for  defense  production. 

Ml.  Stringfellow.  Yes;  it  does.  You  see, 
New  Jersey  takes  great  price  In  being  first 
cf  all  the  States  in  the  Nation  in  both  the 
variety  of  defense  products  and  also  in  the 
value  of  defense  contracts  placed  with  our 
manufacturers 

Mr  Adonis  That's  a  startling  statement. 
Could  vou  explain  It  more  fully.  Mr  String- 
fellow? 

Mr.  SrRiNGFELLow.  Certalrly  During  the 
year  beginning  with  July  1.  1P40.  New  Jersey, 
thrcugh  Government  contr.ict  authoriza- 
tions and  direct  expenditures,  received  de- 
fense awards  and  contracts  totaling,  $1,469,- 

897  918 

Mr  Adonis  It's  difficult  to  comprehend 
What  a  huge  sum  that  really  Is. 

Mr  Str:ngfeliow  Well.  I". I  break  It  down 
a   little.     For   Instance,   the    United   States 
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Government  has  awarded  to  the  fetate  of 
New  Jersey  Army  contracts  totalii  g  more 
than  $486,000,000  and  Navy  contracls  total- 
ing more  than  $891,000,000.  Other  cpprcprl' 
Dtions  in  the  grand  total  of  nearly  k  bilhcn 
and  a  half  dollars  Include  W.  P.  A  defcn^^e 
projects,  the  Reconstruction  Flnanc?  Corpo- 
ration, defense  housing.  Federal  loins  fro  n 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  Defense  Training 

Mr.  Adonis  I  agree  with  you.  M|.  String- 
fellow, that  those  facts  and  figures!  are  sur- 
pris  ng;  but  can  you  give  us  morf  specific 
Information  concerning  the  numbeir  of  Nev 
Jersey  plants  which  now  have  defense  con- 
tracts? j 

Mr.  SxRiNCFrLLOw.  At  the  present  time 
theie  are  more  than  400  New  Jersey  plants 
which  have  each  been  awarded  one  or  more 
national-defense  contracts  Many  others,  op- 
erating under  subcontracts,  are  furnishing 
special    defense   materials   and   eqiiipment. 

Mr.  Adonis.  What  are  some  of  the  more 
important  products  being  turned  out  by  New 
Jersey  for  the  national-defense  program? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  The  list  of  N^w -Jersey- 
manufactured  products  for  natlortal  deferue 
Is  far  too  long  to  be  recited  In  this  jbrlef  radio 
program.  However,  I'd  like  to  mention  just 
a  few.  Note  the  amazing  variety  of  sizes, 
shapes,  weights,  and  materials!  Involved. 
For  Instance.  New  Jersey  Industriet  are  turn- 
ing out  smokeless  powder,  military  luggag3, 
radio  equioment.  battleships,  parachutes, 
cables,  uniforms,  chemicals.     •     •!    • 

Mr.  Adonis.  They  tell  me  that  New  Jersey 
is  also  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
hospital   supplies. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Yes;  to  say  nothing  of 
37-milllmeter  antitank  guns.  hydmullc 
presses,  aerial  bombs,  airplane  instruments, 
prop?llers,  shells,  lathes,  machine  tools,  fire 
extinguishers,  long  Navy  guns,  i  destroyers, 
&ma'l  paliol  boats,  airplanes,  airplline  motors, 
compasses,  Instruments  of  fire  ^ontrcl — all 
necessary  If  our  national  defense  is  to  be 
conplcte  and  thoroughly  efficient. 

Mr.  /donis.  How  about  air-raid  helmets, 
portable  oxygen  sets,  maintenance  parts  for 
erjines,  prc\imatlc  life  belts  and  rafts,  pyro- 
technics, signal  assemblies,  and  footbridges? 

Mr.  Stringfellow,  All  made  it  New  Jer-* 
sey— as  are  powder  and  cartridge^ containers, 
road-building  equipment,  pipe  lines,  wool 
blankets,  bathrobes,  pajama  sultp.  handker- 
chiefs, neckties,  raincoats,  badges,  steel  bar- 
rels, shaving  brushes,  coffee  ursiS.  draftii  g 
mat.-rial.  flares,  furnacfes,  fuses,  suction  hose, 
kitclienware,  linoleum,  mapping  I  equipment, 
mess  and  canteen  equipment,  mirrors, 
mot;on-picture  necessities      •      •      • 

M-.  Adonis    Quite  a   list. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  •  •  •  Lead  pencils, 
tent  poles,  electric  fans,  wire  clotii,  batteries, 
hammers,  saw  blades,  scissors,  strings,  tele- 
sccpcs.  concrete  mixers,  pum^ps.  vilves,  dental 
supplies,    and   surgical    Inttrumen-ts 

Mr.  Adonis.  It  would  be  dlfficulr.  Indeed,  to 
Imagine  anything  else  that  could  be  made 
for  our  national  defense.  That  ^st  Includas 
Just  about  everything,  doesn't  it? 

?lr  Sthingfellow.  Well,  no  Xs  a  matter 
of  f  ict,  that's  only  a  partial  list.  ;  I  was  sim- 
ply trying  to  confirm  what  I  said  a  few  min- 
utes ago — that  New  Jersey  ran^s  first  and 
foremost  among  all  the  States  o^'the  Unicn. 
both  in  the  value  of  Its  awards  and  contracts 
and  in  the  diversification  of  the  articles 
produced  And,  Incidentally.  Mr  Adonis, 
Id  like  to  point  out  how  fcrtunatje  we  of  New 
Jer;  ey  have  been  Tc  date,  we  ye  been  re- 
markably free  from  serious  strikes  and  labor 
disputes,  especially  within  the  industries  new 
working  on  national-defence  contraeTts.  In 
New  Jersey,  we're  particularly  fffcud  of  our 
employer-employee  relations  and  cf  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  demonstrated  by,  the  steady 
speeding-up  of  our  defense  work, 


Mr.  Adonis.  Can  you  tell  us  ecmethlng 
about  the  Office  of  Production  Management? 
What  Is  New  Jersey's  program  for  the  various 
divisions  of  that  Office? 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  The  Federal  Offlce  of 
Production  Management  recognizes  the  posl-" 
lion  of  leadership  which  New  Jersey  octuples 
in  the  national-defense  program.  Accord- 
ingly. In  the  principal  cities  ^irouphout  the 
State,  departmental  activities  have  been  or- 
ganized Thus,  their  various  serMces  have 
been  better  developed.  This  stimulates  a 
maxlm.um  yield  from  the  State's  prodr.ctlon 
facilities.  For  Instance,  the  Labor  Dlvls.on  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Production  Manecprnent  has  a 
subdivision  called  Training  Within  Indus- 
try. Tills  EUbdi\lslou  has  Its  headqu  trters 
In  Newark,  under  the  able  leadership  cf  Mr. 
Glenn  Gardiner,  who  has  been  loaned  by  his 
employer,  the  Foistniann  Wcolcn  Co..  of  Pas- 
saic, as  a  dcllar-a-year  man.  Through  this 
division  of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, foremen,  semiskilled  workers,  machin- 
ists, and  other  personnel  cf  our  indvyrrial 
concerns  receive  Intensive  trali.lr.g.  TK.s 
training  equips  them  "for  mere  skilled  opera- 
tions and  for  more  responsible  positions  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  defens--  p!?.nts,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  all  working  nipht  and  day  in 
the  present  naticnal  emergency 

Mr.  Adonis.  That  sounds  like  a  n.;pl;ty 
fine  Idea  and  seems  to  be  working  as  smoothly 
as  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Stringfellow.  Yes;  It's  functioning 
very  well  •  •  •  And  so  are  the  offices  of 
the  Defense  Contract  Service  The  main 
offices  of  this  seivlce  are  li.  New  York  ;i:.d 
Federal  Reserve  districts.  HcwevtT,  lu  T:c;.- 
ton  and  Camden,  subofflces  cf  the  Defense 
Contract  Service  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  chambers  of  commerce  and  v.lth  other 
public-spirited  service  clubs  These  oiganl- 
zatlons  are  recruiting  every  suitable  factory, 
large  and  Bm.all  and  harnessing  Its  full  pro- 
ductive powers  for  national-defense  purposes, 

Mr.  Adonis  Sounds  like  another  splendid 
part  of  the  program. 

Mr,  Stringfellow.  Yes,  sir;  'and  in  closing 
I'd  like  to  add  that  the  sorvltes  of  the  F*ro- 
ductlon  Division,  Priorities  Division,  and 
other  departments  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Production  Mana;rement  are  now  avalla'.ile  to 
all  New  Jersey  Industries. 

Mr  Adonis.  Tnls  has  been  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Stringfellow.  and  I  believe  we'll 
have  time  for  Just  one  more  question.  Aside 
from  the  production  of  battleships.  l"r.g- 
range  gvms,  airplane  motors,  ammurltion, 
and  the  various  ether  materials,  what  would 
you  say  is  New  Jersey's  greateet  contribution 
to  national  defense? 

Mr.  Stringfellow  That  Is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, Mr  Adonis.  Of  ccurse,  any  -State's 
greatest  contribution  to  the  national -defense 
program  Is  Its  quota  of  fine  young  Ami  rican 
men  who  are  serving  their  country  In  mili- 
tary and  naval  bases  everywhere  However. 
I  believe  that  we  at  heme  in  New  Jersey  have 
reason  to  be  particularly  proud  of  one  m  re 
great  contribution. 

The  men  and  v.-omen  in  all  sections  ff  our 
State,  agricultural  and  industrial  alike,  are 
buckling  dcwn  to  this  job  of  national  deferise 
In  a  spirit  of  national  unity.  We  believe 
that  to  make  cur  Nation  powerful  •nou^h  to 
defeat  any  Invader  or  group  osf  Invaders,  and 
to  make  our  citizens  patriotic  enoush  to 
stamp  out  all  subversive  activities  within  our 
borders,  every  man.  woman,  boy,  end  Kirl 
has  a  job  to  do  To  do  this  job.  each  and 
every  true  American  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Is  helping  us  build  an  ever-stronger 
morale  to  stand  behind  the  entire  defence 
program  of  the  most  glofiOUs  country  on 
earth. 

Mr  Adonis.  Again  I  thank  you.  Mr  String- 
fellow. Ycu  have  given  us  an  Inspiring  story 
ol  little  New  Jersey's  gigantic  part  ir.  the 
national  defense  of  our  country. 


I 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

CF     "Rf.GON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Frjday  August  1.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE  TIMBERMAN.   PORT- 
LAND   OREO 

1^ 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speakor,  undc-r 
leave  to  fXtend  my  remark.s  in  tiie  Rec- 
ord, I  includP  the  followins?  article  from 
the  Tmibfrman . 

[Frcrn    tht    T.rr.birinaii     Pi.rUa;.d,    Oreg  ,    tf 

Juiy   1'j41  I 

ST     LAWRENCE    SEAWAY 

At  W.i.slui.gtun  the  Rivirs  and  Harhr,r= 
Coinni:!  icc  !o  again  i-tudy.;;;^  ec>  ncrnic  and 
p<  lit  ral  ...^fwct?  ,A  'he  St  Lawrence  seaway 
at  htaniig.^  expected  to  last  a  mos^.th  Thu 
prrjfct.  If  brcvn:ht  t(  conipleticn.  w(-uld  pro- 
vide deep-water  navication  to  the  GTeat 
Li»lce«  enaMing  fcrclgn  and  American  vessels 
to  pa.v~  dirccMy  !iorn  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart 
of  the  M;dd:p  Wf^t  In  addition,  power  wiuld 
be  de\!kped  along  the  St  Lawrence  as  an 
aujun-  t    ^p    rii-er    improvements 

o.x  sticcc.-;.>ivi?  Pre.-identf  cf  the  United 
State*  have  endcrsed  this  international  water- 
way, beginning  with  William  Howard  Taft. 
Tlie  railrvjacb  east  oi  Chicago  and  the  fx,wer 
Interests  of  eastern  cities  have  thus  far  been 
able  to  prevent  the  cnlmination  of  the  St 
Lawrence  project  by  formidable  and  well- 
entrenthcd  opposition 

Former  President  Hoover  has  contended 
that  thi  deepening  of  the  St  Lawrence  River 
wciild  reduce  the  gram  rate  to  Europe  dnr- 
Inc  normal  times  a.«  much  as  5  to  7  centi^  a 
""bushel  The  late  Howard  Elliott,  forme,  pres- 
ident ot  the  Nurthein  Pacific,  saw  Interesting 
possibilities  m  the  project  because  western 
tran.scontmental  lines  could  establish  At- 
lantic terminal'  and  free  themselves  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  domination  of  the 
earners  operating  erst  of  Chicago. 

William  S  Knuri.-^en.  Director  of  O  P  M.. 
regards  the  St  Lawrence  improvement  as  a 
vital  pait  of  the  all-out  defense  effort.  Presi- 
dent RocKievelt  favors  cooperation  with  Can- 
ada In  the  completion  of  the  work,  a  portion 
of  which  alread.  has  been  undertalcen  by  our 
northern  neighlxir. 

Tlie  interest  of  the  western  lumber  industry 
In  this  development  would  seem  to  lie  in 
Increased  purchasing  power  for  the  midwest- 
ern  farmers  who  would  enjoy  lower  freight 
rates  to  primary  markets,  equivalent  to  an 
Increased  price  at  pk)int  of  origin  The  great- 
est value  of  this  new  transportaticif  route  will 
come  ab«.iut  when  peace  Is  restored  and  highly 
competitive  .readjustments  must  Inevitably 
be  made 

The  strcng  cpposition  to  the  proJ«:t.  al- 
ready mentioned,  appears  to  offer  one  of  the 
most  convincing  arguments  for  its  comple- 
tion as  an  effective  regulator  of  transporta- 
tion rates 

The  project  calls  for  a  minimum  channel 
depth  of  27  feet,  siilEcieut  to  accommodate 
85  percent  cf  tne  world's  merchant  fleet. 


Wheat  Loans  and  Marketing  Penalties 


EXTENSION  OF  RE!.IARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  NELSON 

OF    .MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  EN'T.MIVES 


Tuesday.  Juiy  15.  .Oil 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  S;:e:;k£r,  not  all 
th  '  ta:k  Hi  :h-  M;.^.<curi  diHnct  which  I 
try  to  rep;-.-  i.t  in  ih^c^  House  deali  with 
piact'  or  war. 

While  at  hnine  a  Ivw  da".'?  aco  repre- 
.^fn«atives  cf  farm  organization?,  as  well 
a*;  many  individual  farmeis  talked  to  me 
about  wheat  Th^re  were  decided  dif- 
ferer.cf.s  of  opinion  reearrii  ii;  marketing 
reguiaticiis  ai;d  t-.'^pecially  the  49-cent 
pt'nalty  as  a  part  cf  the  wheat  lean  quota 
piceram.  Supporteis  of  the  pian.  all  of 
whom  have  been  cccperatc  r.-,  held  that 
even  with  th>-  penalty  fix»'(l  at  49  cents, 
cne-half  of  98  cent.s  repres^entlng  85  per- 
cent of  paritv,  thf  y  wrre  much  better  off. 
the  price  beme:  double  tht  penalty  It 
was  further  contended  that  but  for  some 
juch  arra'  8!:'ment  pre.'=ent  prices  fcr 
wheat  would  be  very  much  lower  The 
opposite  view  wa."^  that  the  15-cent  pen- 
alty shculd  immediately  b'  restored,  it 
heiner  asserted,  and  not  wi'hout  reason, 
that  many  did  not  fully  urd^'rsiand  the 
situation  when  voting  on  the  loan^"  and 
quotas. 

Some  held  that  to  make  any  char:::i,=  , 
to  accept  any  compromises,  would  be  to 
endanger  the  present  fa.m  protiram, 
which  has  been  so  helpful  to  so  many. 
Others,  equally  sincere,  wfre  fully  con- 
vinced that  "arbitrary  and  unyielding 
action"  on  the  part  of  these  who  ad- 
minister the  law,  or  refusal  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  make  m.nor  changes, 
would  wreck  the  farm  pre  gram, 

Mr,  Speaker,  farmers  row,  as  never 
before,  need  to  work  toeethor.  It  i?  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  I  suegrst  that 
even  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
lower  the  49-cent  penalty,  voted  for  one 
year,  some  changes  may  -veil  be  made. 
The  privilege  of  storing  w.ieat  ought  to 
be  granted,  with  the  further  understand- 
ing that,  by  sufficiently  reducing  acreage 
fcr  the  1942  crop,  excess  wheat  now  held 
may  be  marketed  without  oenalty.  Fur- 
thermore, where  there  ha;  betn  a  par- 
tial crop  failure,  the  resilt  being  not 
more  than  an  average  faim  yield,  such 
wheat  might  well  be  sold  without  pay- 
ment of  penalty.  In  othei  words,  make 
production  rather  than  aces  sttd^d  the 
basis,  as  the  49  cents  per  bushel  penalty 
was  not  in  force,  had  not  even  been 
mentioned,  when  the  1941  harvest  was 
seeded. 

I  have  still  another  suggestion.  Allow 
surplus  wheat  to  be  fed  or.  farm.s  where 
produced,  this  without  pavment  of  the 
49-cent  penalty.    To  me  this  stems  rea- 


sonable at  a  time  farmers  are  be.ng 
urged  to  raise  more  meat  animals,  espe- 
cially hogs.  Right  now  there  are  farm- 
ers who,  with  a  little  over-quota  wheat 
on  hand,  are  buying  corn  to  "tide  ever" 
until  green  corn  comes. 

All  legislation,  it  is  said,  represents 
comprotiises.  There  is  enough  war  in 
the  wc«-!d  without  a  "war"  t>etween 
farmers  who  feed  the  world.  Let  us 
compromise  for  the  present,  then  looR 
to  the  future.  In  the  days  that  are  to 
con;e — dark  days.  I  fear— there  will  be 
required  the  friendly,  united  efforts  of 
all  farnjcrs  if  all  we  have  gained  is  not 
to  be  lofet. 

One  further  thought  about  wheat  and 
I  conclude.  Big  as  is  the  wheat  supply 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  entire 
world  for  that  matter,  ttls  surplus  docs 
not  scaj-e  me  a  bit.  The  only  fault  I 
find  is  tjiat  there  is  too  much  talk  about 
it.  A  farm  surplus  is  always  advertised, 
always  "shouted  from  the  housetops.'* 
with  price-depressing  influences.  Not  so 
with  a  labor  surplus,  a  steel  surplus  or 
anything  else.  I  am  no  prophet,  but  I 
venture  the  guess  that  before  the  crop 
to  be  seeded  2  years  hence  has  been 
harvested,  a  hungry  and  war-torn  world 
wUl   need    every    bushel   of   wheat    then 

available.  The  world  will  not  be 
drowned  in  an  ocean  of  wheat. 
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TuLsa  Tribune  Endorses  Pubiic  Power  De- 
velopment—Proposes Federal  Govern- 
ment   Take    Over    Grand    Rjver    Dam 
I  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENT. STIVES 
Friday .  August  1   1941 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  TULSA  (OKLA.) 
1  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  ELLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  logical  statements  I 
have  seen  yet  on  the  question  of  the 
develcpnjent  of  the  vast  power  potentiali- 
ties of  the  rivers  of  Oklahoma  and 
Arkan-^as.  and  of  the  ultimate  usf  of  the 
Grand  River  Dam  in  Oklahoma  is  con- 
tained In  a  powerful  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  th  ^  Tulsa  Tribune  on  Monday, 
July  21.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing It  in  the  Record  in  full: 

(From    the   Tulsa    (Okla  )    Tribune    of   July 
21,    19411 

FOB    A    POWER    EMPIRE 

Tt-n  ye^6  ago,  before  every  Federal  project 
took  on  gargantuan  prcportions,  an  an- 
nouiicemant  that  the-fcderal  Power  Commis- 
sion had  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  Fort  Gibson  and  Markham's  Ferry  Dams 
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on  the  Grand  River  at  a  cos.  of  $15,000,000 
each  would  have  had^  news  tanners.  Today 
the  news  editors  res^ve  a  Nj.  2 — not  good, 
not  bad — headline  for  k 

Yet  potentially  It  Is  the  biggest  news  story 
In  Oklahoma's  recent  history  and  the  actual 
construction  of  these  dams,  and  the  Ten- 
klHer  on  the  Illinois  Rive,  ind  several  on 
the  White  in  Arkansas,  wiH  d:  more  to  bring 
lasting  reasonable  prosperity  to  this  regipn 
than  anything  else  Integrat«f  Into  one  grid 
system,  they  will  offer  such  a  quantity  of 
cheap  power  to  defense  Industry  and  to  nor- 
mal Industry  later  that  blo<ks  of  both  are 
bound  to  shift  this  way. 

We  have  to  be  r»»alis*'c  In  looking  at  the 
power  problem.  The  Public  Service  Co  ,-  the 
Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric,  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une, or  the  Tulsa  Chambe"  of  Commerce 
haven't  been  able  to.  and  can't  build  this 
region  Industrially  alone,  or  cooperatively. 
Count  on  the  fingers  cf  your  hand  the  indus- 
tries any  of  these  or  any  ot  lers  of  us.  have 
been  able  to  attract  here,  other  than  special- 
ized -Jefense  or  oil  supply  f »c"  orles  We've  all 
tried,  hut  we  haven't  had  the  magnet 

Now  the  Federal  Power  Commission  pro- 
poses as  a  step  to  an  adequate  defense  to 
spend  an  even  billion  dollais  over  a  6-year 
period  to  add  9.000.000  l:ilowf  tts  to  the  coun- 
try's present  42  OJO.OOO-kilowatt  capacity. 
Private  as  wtll  as  public  po'ver  projects  will 
be  expanded  Grand  River's  two  additional 
dams  are  high  on  the  list  to  be  built  as  they 
should  be.  for  with  Pensacclp  Dam  completed 
for  about  60,000  kilowatts  yesrly,  they  become 
sound  atixllianes  using  th'  same  water  a 
second  and  third  time  to  produce  electricity. 
One  of  the  Power  Comrnis-ion's  recom- 
mendations is  that  "the  tin:  tec^  States  engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclaniation.  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  an  1  other  agencies 
concerned  should  construct  a  series  of  river 
basin  projecls  calling  for  installation  of  ap- 
proximately 1.000,800  kilowats  a  year."  Now 
you  can't  carry  cut  this  c  der  every  place. 
In  the  entire  Southwest  thv  Grand  and  the 
White  Rivers  offer  the  best  apportunlties  for 
development. 

And  what  Is  the  alternative  to  thus  seek- 
ing a  good  balance  between  farm  and  factory 
for  Oklahoma?  Those  who  will  give  a  quick 
snort  at  the  proposal  to  spend  more  Federal 
money  for  power  projects  should  ask  that 
qaestion  of  themselves  seriously.  Shall  we 
continue  to  deplete  our  o  1  slowly  and  be 
prepared  to  move  on  to  newer  pools  when 
the  inevitable  exhaustion  comes — no  matter 
how  far  away  it  seems  today?  Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  depend  so  greatly  on  our  compara- 
tively poor  efforts  at  farming  in  an  ever  nar- 
rowing market  as  the  population  we  can 
reach  with  reasonably  priced  transportation 
slips  away  from  us  one  census  period  after 
another?! 

Indeed,  we  should  not  be  content  to  depend 
on  either  oil  or  agriculture  or  both,  but  should 
widen  our  support  as  quick  y  and  as  soundly 
as  possible,  taking  advantage  cf  every  reason- 
ably good  opportunity  offered. 

Such  an  opportunity  Is  n  the  announce- 
ment that  the  two  addltl<mal  Grand  River 
dams  have  been  recommended  for  construc- 
tion by  1943.  And  now  the  time  is  at  hand  to 
face  the  inevitable  We  believe  Oklahcmans 
and  Arkansans  should  seriously  consider  net 
waiting  for  the  Government  to  take  over 
Grand  River  power  operftlons  but  should 
propose  that  It  be  done  and  Integrated  svs- 
tem  developed  for  the  Grand  and  Wh.lte 
River  Basins. 

For  the  long  pull  It  looks  as  though  this  will 
be  best  for  Oklahoma,  which  we  think  shoutd 
offer  a  living  and  a  life  for  our  children,  too. 
Congressman  Disnet  and  Senators  Thomas 
and  Lee  shculd  quickly  fine!  a  basis  of  cooper- 
ation to  this  end  with  tlielr  Arkansas  col- 
le.Tzues  and  with  Oklahcma  O  R  D  .\ 
officials. 


Protest  Against  Joint  Income-tax  Returns 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  1.  194l\ 

r 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Women  In\e£tors  of 
America  asked  for  a  hearing  before  the 
tax  committee  regarding  the  joint 
income-tax  return.  They  wrote  to  every 
member  of  the  com.mittee.  but  they  were 
not  given  a  hearing.  So  worsen  must 
approach  the  matter  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, through  the  press,  plus  the  radio, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  women  cah  present 
their  protest  against  this  unjustjtax. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  House  that 
I  have  received  just  as  many  le1|ters  from 
men  against  the  proposed  joint  income- 
tax  return  as  I  have  from  the  f\omen. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  ^e  House 
also  the  fact  that  many  Federal  em- 
ployees Will  be  taxed  and  \till  come 
within  the  high  surtax  brackejts  if  this 
joint  income-tax  provision  goes  through. 
They  have  apjjealed  to  me  in  this 
matter.  i 

This  proposed  joint  income;  tax  cer- 
tainly place  a  'penalty  upon  marriage 
and  puts  a  premium  upon  divorce  as 
alimony  settlements  are  tax,  exempt. 
They  are  not  prorated.  It  is  iateresting 
that  the  churches  of  different]  denomi- 
nations are  opposed  to  this  Joint  tax. 
They  believe  it  penalizes  matrimony, 
that  it  penalizes  the  family.        ( 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that 
England  has  this  joint  Income  tax.  We 
all  know  that  the  status  ot  English 
women  is  not  as  good  as  the  status  of 
American  women.  They  are  serfs  as 
compared  to  the  wives  of  America.  It 
has  been  used  as  an  argument  that 
France  and  Spain  have  joint  income 
taxes.  The  status  of  women  is  extremely 
poor  in  those  countries.  The  ■status  of 
women  In  the  United  States  surpasses 
the  status  of  women  of  every  country  in 
the  world.  Women  for  years* struggled 
and  fought  for  many  rights  ^nd  privi- 
leges which  were  finally  granted  them. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  Corferess  will 
set  the  clock  of  progress  back  ' 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaik-  I 
include  the  following  statement  and 
letters: 

Speci-M.   Ta-\   Letter 

M.\NrATORT  JOINT  RETtl^NB 

Women  Investors  in  .Amlrica,  Inc., 

Washington.  D  C ..  July[28,  1941 

The  Independence  of  married  rwcmen  in 
this  country  will  be  at  stake  In  ttie  House  of 
Representatives  this  week  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  presents  iti  ne\T  tax  mon- 
strosity and  urges  its  tmmtdiate  adoption 
under  a  gag  rule  barring  amendmepts. 

If  the  mandatory  joint  income-tix  return — 
which  the  committee  inserted  in  'the  bill  in 
secret  sessions  behind  closed  docurs  without 
giving  the  women  of  the  country  any  oppor- 


tunity to  voict  their  opinions — become^  1'  w 
married  womeh  in  the  United  Slates  will  be 
returned  to  the  old  common-law  status  of 
chattels  of  th^lr  husbands,  the  iK)sition  miit- 
ried  women  ^ave  occupied  in  Europe  for 
centuries 

If  the  mandatory  Joint  return  is  ad'  pted, 
Its  effects  on  the  family  life  of  the  cctmtry 
and  on  the  Income,  sjivings,  capdtal.  and  as- 
sets of- wives  cannot  be  estimated  If  the 
Government  can  merge  the  incomes  of  hus- 
band and  wife  for  tax  purposes,  will  that  make 
the  wife's  Income  attachable  for  her  husband  s 
business  and  bankruptcy  debts?  And  if  the 
Government  can  merge  their  Income,  cannot 
It  also  merge  their  crpltal  and  assets,  aenin 
making  everything  the  wife  may  have  liable 
for  attachment  in  case  her  husband  Is  forced 
into  bankruptcy? 

NEW  SPENDING  RECOR» 

This  new  tax  bid  sliould  give  the  people  of 
this  country  some  Inkling  of  what  lies  ahead 
If  this  Nation  enters  the  present  European 
war.  While  we  still  are  supposedly  at  peace, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  rai.se  an  additioiial 
$3,550,000,000  In  new  revenues,  which,  added 
to  those  that  will  tutomatically  be  raised 
under  existing  law.  brings  the  tax  le\7  to  the 
all-time  high  of  «12.750,000,000 

This  action  is  termed  necessatr,  according 
to  statements  of  SeotBtary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  at  committee  hearings  on  the 
new  tax  bill.  He  Informed  the  committee  the 
Government  expects  to  spend  the  astounding 
sum  of  tl9,200,000,C00  during  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

That  amount — $19.200,000,000— Is  approxi- 
mately $700,000,000  more  than  this  country 
spent  durmg  the  fiscal  year  19ia-19  and  rep- 
resents a  figure  equal  to  CO  percent  of  tho 
total  amount  we  spent  from  1917  to  1919, 
when  we  were  at  war 

SPEEDY   PASSAGE  DEMAN3ED 

Attempts  to  force  speedy  passage  of  the 
tax  bill  under  gag  rules  apparently  is  in  keep- 
ing with  whalt  seems  to  be  the  present  policy 
Of  those  in  power  in  Washington — rush  leg- 
islation through  before  the  people  can  find 
out  what  it  means — and  take  steps  to  protect 
themselves. 

WOMEN    ARE   AROUSEt* 

Our  mall  indicates  that  the  women  of  the 
^country  are  thoroughly  aroused  over  tht  nn- 
Just  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  adopted  this  proposal  for  mandatory 
Joint  income-tax  returns 

coMMrrra  misinformed 
It  wotild  app>ear  from  statemert^  l  v  n-:rm- 
bers  of  the  committee  that  th' ''  ;-  a  c  n  p'.ere 
misunderstanding  about  the  i.  .:i  r>  :  ;  :  •.  pe 
of  families  which  will  be  serKi>  ;.  ;*"'C'ed, 
the  principles  which  are  Involved  !-.:.c;  Th«  far- 
reaching  social  consequences  of  tlH.'-  ;.-.::. ;;v- 
disrupting  legisbtion.  should  It  beccnu-  ;  .'.v. 
A  careful  s;udy  of  available  Govt  .-^i.n.c.t 
statistics  establishes  that  this  proposal  will 
affect  at  ler.st  17.500.000  famillee — not  about 
250,000.  as  has  been  announced.  Further  it 
Will  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  families  of 
small  Incomes,  not  upon  the  wealthy,  a^  has 
been  claimed  by  proponents  of  the  measure 

HrrS  SMALL  FAMILIES 

In  addition,  it  will  brine  within  the  income- 
tax  law  approximately  8  400.000  families  wliO<;e 
Incomes  are  so  small  they  now  are  not  taxable 
under  present  Income-tax' laws,  the  n-.;y"  ri*y 
of  them  being  small  suburban  a:.:;  l.irm 
families. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  tiiat  would 
have  been  made  available  to  tbe  c  ni:i.i'-ee 
by  the  women,  h£d  we  been  accorded  tl.e 
same  consideration  extended  by  the  commit- 
tee to  representatives  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  printed  record  of  the  hearlnc  discloses 
that  the  committee  listened  to  the  protest* 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


cf  lin  reprr*-rn'atnp?  nf  the  tobacco  indiis- 
try  73  fr<m  ihe  e'a.*' line  Industry.  8  frnm 
rr.u«;cal-li.<'riimtnt  manufnc'u.crs  8  repre- 
seiitat;ves  of  the  ca;b'  iihr«d-tx-veraKe  Indus- 
try 9  from  r:\i.clv  niai^.u'rtcturers,  as  well  £is 
7  fr-  ir.  'h.^  h'i'..  r  ch.-tU.er*  and  10  from  the 
b»'fr  bre'Aer--' 

V^C'MEN    RECF.I',  E    NO    CONSIDER.\T10N 

y.  :  ri'  t  one  wunian  ui^t  one  women's  or- 
paii;7aiion  *us  extended  the  courieiv  or  op- 
portunity to  vcice  their  opiiiions  or  to  speak 
Hi  dflenbc  cf  their  rlKhts  as  individuals  or  in 
defenfo  o(  the  American  hcm^ 

Whoever  pr.>duced  the  estirrikte  of  250,«00 
familns  to  be  aSccted  by  this  tax  propo--,al 
ftavi^  consideration  only  to  stati.'tica  relatue 
to  present  independent  tax  filings  of  hus- 
bands a:.d  wives  No  ct  r..-ideration,  apfwir- 
tr.wv,  was  given  to  the  vast  number  cf 
larailies — new  tax-exempt  — who  will  be 
bn  Ui.'h':  into  th«  tax-collector's  net  by  this 
proposed  mandatory  Jolnt-lcccme  return. 

The  following  «tatl.«;tics  relative  to  families 
and  their  Income  are  found  In  the  United 
States  Statl-stical  Abstract  This  table  re- 
vtais  that  about  80  percent  of  the  families 
earned  less  than  $2  000  per  year  In  1935  The 
present  chat  tic  ccnditicn  cf  Government  y'a- 
tlstics  makes  accurate  analysU;  Im.possible. 
but  applying  the  famlly-gTcup  ratios  cf  the 
1935-36  table  to  the  family-unit  flccure  for 
1&40.  which  l6  quct€d  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  we  find  the  fcUowlr.c; 

Family   income   groups 
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'  Woir.en  ?  e-\rni:'.ss  fri  m  such  sources  as 
?nlar'."s  w;>^- <  bus!:-."?*.  iT'.ve^tmerits.  real 
es"  .•<',  «:.;■.'...-,. I  s,  ■  u":>t.  suiuir.er  bc-arders. 
sc^'irc  ^nkir.t  a:-,d  car.nir.g  wa?hir.p  sardc::- 
Irr  ri'.i'ir.L:  chicken?  i-.urMn^  cleanlI^g, 
tea^hir.g,  citrk\.U  wcrK,  cifriii.g,  tic. 


Ccr.siderin^  the  above  table,  it  reveals 
ab.  ut  15  000.0CO  families  fall  within  the 
faniily-mcc  me  band  from  $1.2500  to  f5  COO  per 
ytar  To  this  should  be  added  another  tw!i 
an.d  one-half  million  families  in  the  $750  to 
t2  000  band  who  unquestionably  will  be  af- 
fec'fd  by  this  proposal 

If  offlcial  .'•tatenients  relative  to  increased 
earning.-  f^r  worlier^  nre  correct  then  h  la-^ee 
p(rrenta.;e  m  the  $750  to  12  004"  bar.d  ;n 
1935  36  are  now  above  the  $2  000  jcmt-incon.e 
figure  It  must  be  rtCtgn:/ed  that  the  fami- 
lies 111  this  band  wi-.o,  accurdin^  to  official 
statements,  have  ben*  tited  in  the  pa.'-t  li  yt  irs 
by  Increased  earnuikrs.  are  these  of  the  farm- 
ers and  mechar.ioal  and  industrial  workers 

INCIDENTAL    E.^R^•INGS    BECOME    TAX.\BI-E 

By  fcrcme  even  the  sni.-ll.  incidental  earn- 
Injis  cf  wc;men  as  well  as  the  eurnines  of 
rfll  mii'.cn-  li:to  th-  jrun*  return,  the  incomes 
cf  m.ill'or.s  of  families  will  exceed  tt;e  *2  COQ 
ex.-mptioiv.aU  ~w{d  for  husband  and  wife  and 
t400-f. T  t^ch  dependent,  and  tli^rtfore  will  be 
f,_,h"A<-t  to  Frd'tal  income  tax 

Tr.e  women  of  these  families  have  expeti- 
enct  a  economic  harrish  ps  during  the  past 
several  years,  but  n. .  w  due  to  increased  de- 
man.ds  fcr  inriustiiu!  and  mechanical  workers, 
are  receivio.g  their  ti!^t  real  pay  er.velopes  m  ! 
years  These  pay  envtlcpej  win  be  taxt  d  16-^  ■ 
cti.t-  lU"  cf  every  ri.  i'.ar  ir.  them  over  the 
f2  OCO-exeir.plK-n  ba- ■■  :f  this  JOLiit-return 
proposal  Ls  adt  pted.  whe-eas  under  the  pres- 


ent law  they  would  not  be  ^eac^Ld  otr.er 
th.n  by  the  exi^tm^:  mnunicrabl:  hidden 
taxi.-  which  all  cf  u^  new  pay. 

PENA-.IZrS    HAPPY    MARRIAGE 

Summing  up — ti.p  pr-  p.  ■-^.-.l  w  iich  was 
ad'jpnd  i:;  secret  tes.-i;.Li  .1  tl.e  c.'mmittee, 
Will  aSect  not  only  the  incomes  cf  a  com- 
par.'.tr.t  ly  small  numbor  of  wealthy  couples — 
a.z  has  been  suEiiested— but  also  will  place  a 
h*'avy  and  unnecessary  tax  burden  on  the 
families  (I    wrrkers   with   sni.ill    mC'  mes. 

Furtiier  than  th..->  it  will  df.-*r  y  the  inde- 
pri.dt  nre  of  wom^en  and  wipe  f  ui;  benefits 
'1  Wilis  trust  funds,  individual  property 
owmr-liip  and  lej^acies  It  will  return 
w<.imen.  free-born  American  women  to  the 
primitive  status  of  being  the  chatte.s  of  their 
husbands. 

The  penalizing  of  happy  niarried  life  by 
levying  a  discriminatory  tax  burden  tiitreon. 
and  the  subsidi/mg  by  Guvernmer. t  of  sepa- 
ration and  divi  rce  by  way  uf  lesser  tax  bur- 
dens, is  som.ethlne  to  which  no  Membtr  cf 
Congress  should  be  a  party 

If  there  is  no  intent  to  penalize  marriat'e 
why  Is  this  proposal  designed  to  apply  only  to 
those  married  couples  living  together  .■■  II 
living  under  the  same  reef  is  Uied  as  an 
excu.sc  to  join  their  Incomes  for  tax  pur- 
posts  why  should  It  not  also  apply  to  brothers 
and  sis*ers  who  live  together.  '~r  to  any  creup 
of  relatives  who  Jointly  rxrcupy  the  same 
hr.usehold  and  benefit  by  the  Joint  Income  of 
all  who  live  under  the  same  roof? 


Since  rely, 


Cathrine  Curtis, 

Saticnul  Director. 


WOMKN   InvESTOKS   in    .\MF"irA     Inc. 

Srw  Yf'k.  .\    Y     Ju'it'  25    10 II. 
Hon    R.iBERT  L    DcrcHTON 

C'!(::rT;;an  Huwe  Wr.ps  a'  d  M^-a-:'  C-'"!- 
mitter,  Howe  Office  Butldf-n  Wah- 
ricr.'cn.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Douchton:  Many  women  are 
greatly  distressed  at  the  recent  i.ewpaper 
itinis  rtlat.ve  to  the  action  taktn  b',  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  conneetien 
wi*h  'he  Joint  income-tax  return  cf  husband 
and  wiJt  and  the  merging  of  the  wi'e's  In- 
come wi'h  that  cf  her  husband,  rfgardless  of 
the  situa-ioriS  or  ciicumstar.ces  existent  In 
connection  with  that  particular  i.'sue 

I  am  sure  that,  had  an  cpjwrtur.ity  been 
given  for  individuals  or  organizations  to  pie- 
sci.t  their  views  on  this  i,-sue  much  cnlight- 
enine  tts.ni  :;y  w.uld  have  been  developed 
fer  tiie  iiif ..rma'ion  cf  the  ccm.mittce  and  the 
public 

I  am  also  very  «ure  if  the  members  jf  your 
ccmniittee  realized  the  arou.-ed  ser.'iment  Of 
ccuntles^«  'A-omen  thrcugh:ut  thi-  C(  untry  on 
thi.s  particu:ar  issue,  vcu  weuld  make  u  pos- 
sible to  liave  open  heanncs  In  order  that 
S'  me  equ. table  tax  pi'ocram  for  married 
conpl's  n,ay  be  dtvel^pcd  m  place  et  this 
sugges'ed  c  ne 

I  strencrly  urge  that  yc  u  cive  us  an  op- 
pc:"ir.i*v  '0  ha^e  such  pu"'Jlic  hearings,  and 
w.uid  wprrecia'e  hearing  from  you  in  this 
connec'i'  n 

Veiy  truly  ycur-. 

C.ATf!R:NE  Crr.TTS. 

.V.:::oac.  D-recfor. 


CCMMITTTT  ON  \^'*YS  A  Nil  Mf.>NS. 

HOfSr     OF     R^P^S^l  STKTZVTC, 

VVa.shtnct^n    D    C    J.i'ic  26.  1941. 

M.^S     C4THF-.INE    CflTIs 

Sat'.ornl   Di^ec'c.    U'^.^iei    /-iie^.'^'s 
in  Arneric:,  I'lC  . 

.Vf'ir  i'l^'s:  City. 
Dear  Madam  By  direction  cf  the  chatr- 
m,an  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  cf 
June  25.  relative  to  the  teritative  proposal 
that  mnndatory  Joint  return  be  required  cf 
husband  and  wife  if  living  together,  for  Fed- 
eral  income-tax   purposes. 


I'  Is  not  liktly  that  the  hearings  on  rev- 
enue revisioji  ctf  1941.  which  were  conducted 
from  April  24  to  May  28.  will  be  reopened. 
It  IS  expected  t^iat  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  coaduct  public  hearings  on  the 
bill  as  it  passee  the  House. 

During   the  bearings  which  have   recently 
been  concluded  a  number  of  witnesses  pro- 
posed mandata|7  Jclnt  returns. 
Yours  v^y  truly. 

Barbon  K.  Osieb,  Clerk. 
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Freedom  and  Liberty — Not  License — No 
Broken  Contract 

.1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'   F 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  1,  1941 

ADDRESS  OP  HON    CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY, 
OP  VERMONT 


Mr  PLUMLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permisiicn  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me,  before  the  Ver- 
mont American  Legion  convention,  held 
at  Barre.  Vt.,  on  July  25: 

To  you.  my  friends  of  the  American  Legion, 
I  have  but  fwD  things,  principally,  to  say: 
First,  you  shotild  renew  and  keep  up  ycur 
fight  against  thie  "fifth  column."  Communists, 
"llck-spittle."  parlor  pinks,  "wise  beys," 
pseudo  Utjerals,  and  all  subversive  and  un- 
American  influences,  as  you  have  started  out 
to  do 

The  principles  methods,  and  alms  of  the 
Communists  atd  their  friends,  "fellcw  trav- 
elers." sympatHizers,  and  supporters  are  the 
very  antithesis  of  American  and  of  academic 
freedom.  A  grtup  that  is  organized  and  acts 
for  the  purpoee  of  spreading  communism 
through  schools  and  colleges  and  in  youth 
groups,  or  elsewhere,  carrying  on  its  effort 
Kttiderground  aiid  clandestinely,  has  no  place 
In  the  Americali  system  cf  education,  n:)  place 
In  America  anywhere,  nor  has  any  individual 
so  inclined.  Vfe  have  a  few  of  that  rattle- 
brained type  iere  In  Vermont;  the  people 
have  their  number  That  s  plain  talk,  but 
true. 

Let  me  say  Again  that  candor  Is  a  bitter 
pill  for  such  ptople,  however  high  they  ride, 
or  think  they  fide,  to  have  to  swallow,  but 
millions  of  Americans  agree  with  me  and  hold 
that  the  greed  cf  this  group  and  some  indi- 
viduals for  money,  their  love  of  power,  their 
demonstrated  lrres{Jcnsibillty  and  incompe- 
tency, their  obsession  for  experimentation, 
their  egccentrlf  monomania  for  publicity  at 
the  people's  expense,  their  exaggerated  idea 
of  their  own  Impcrtance,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  too  lm|)ractical,  crazy,  and  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  characteristic  cf  them, 
are  responsible  for  the  weakening  of  the  moral 
fiber,  the  breakiig  down  of  morale  and  morals, 
the  turmoil,  anil  the  lack  of  confidence  found 
In  the  body  politic  today.  It  is  too  bad  and 
too  true,  but  not  too  late  to  correct  It. 

The  light  o£  pitiless  publicity  should  be 
mercilessly  turtied  en  the  activities  of  these 
very  people.  They  are  not  smart  nor  are  they 
funny.  They  should  be  exposed  Names 
might  possibly  I  be  called  and  perhaps  ought 
to  be.  They  miiy  be  No  one  should  be  over- 
Impressed,  awep,  coerced,  or  cowed  by   the 
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position  any  of  these  people  happen  to  occupy 
or  by  their  delusions  of  grandeur,  their  ob- 
sessions with  respect  to  their  own  brain- 
storms, and  least  of  all  by  t  .lelr  'antastic 
theories — social,  economic,  and  paternalistic. 
Thank  God  nobody  with  biains  Is  influ- 
enced by  or  pays  any  attention  to  the  ravirgs 
of  these  close  to  un- Americans.  It  Is  rot 
to  be  denied  that  thej  appeal  to  a  class 
of  irresponsible  people  newley  rich  and  to 
disappointed  and  di.safTecteo  derelicts  and 
wrecks  on  the  sands  of  time  v  ho  have  dem- 
onstrated their  lack  of  ability  to  make  an 
honest  living  or  to  function  normally.  To 
that  extent,  and' to  thu'  extent  cn4y,  they  are 
dangerous.  They  should  be  srraped  off  the 
ship  of  state  as  barnacles  are.  They  Impede 
progress.  They  are  blood  suckers  on  the 
body  politic  Nobody  knows  it  any  better 
than  they  themselves.  That  s  what  makes 
them  mad  at  us.  That  is  whn»  makes  them 
enemies  of  yours  and  mine — and  of  their 
country,  when  reduced  to  its  nnal  analysis. 
Nobody  is  fooled  by  them,  but  we  are  foolish 
to  tolerate  them.  Perhaps  t.iey  should  be 
put  in  a  concentration  camp  "for  the  duia- 
tlon."  for  they  are  the  real  (remies  of  the 
Republic  whether  we  know  it  or  not. 
•  That  such  people  are  suspected  and  nre 
listed  with  the  Dies  committee  and  the 
F.  B.  1.  as  potential  enemies,  or  Fascists,  or 
Communists,  does  not  help  us  too  much. 
We  are  Just  too  dumb  We  should  ass:<rt 
ourselves  and  rid  ourselves  of  these  people 
as  we  would  rid  our  hands  of  a  wart. 

Freedom  is  not  license.  T  is  time  some 
folks  were  made  to  know  it.  We  have  been 
played  as  suckers  too  long  by  too  i-.any.  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  say  what  I  think  despite 
the  efTorts  of  some  of  these  people  to  criti- 
cize me  for  so  doing.  You  may  rest  assured 
of  that. 

I  cannot  say  too  often  that  if  these  milk- 
sop, lip-service,  hybrid  Americans  love  some 
other  country  better  than  their  own  and  what 
It  affords,  ther  they  should  RO  to  that  corn- 
try,  or  we  snould  send  them  there.  We 
should  not  tolerate  them  in  Vermont.  We 
know  them  by  name.  Of  whom  are  we 
afraid? 

There  is  no  neutral  ground.  This  country- 
was  established  as  an  independent  republic. 
It  is  high  time,  if  not  already  too  late,  that 
we  should  advise  these  people  that  we  pro- 
pose to  be  up  and  at  those  who  directly  or 
surreptitiously  are  undertaking  in  our  schools 
churches,  in  th?  press,  and  elsewhere,  sub- 
versively  to  undermine  our  Government  by 
innuendo,  socialistic,  fascist,  and  commu- 
nistic and  thereby  to  deprive  you  and  your 
children  of  the  priceless  privileges  it  Is  yours 
and  theirs  to  enjoy  It  Is  either  we  or  they. 
Thev  had  better  get  out  of  Vermont,  and  of 
the  bnlted  States  of  America,  while  the  going 
is  good,  for  we  will  not  tolerau  them  here 

Every  red-blooded  American  ought  to  Join 
In  heart  and  spirit  with  the  ca^J^ets  at  West 
Point  in  their  Sunday  mornin;  prayer  when 
they  say,  "Strengthen  and  Increase  our  ad- 
miration for  honest  dealing  and  clean  think- 
ing, and  suffer  not  our  hatred  of  hypocrisy 
and  pretense  ever  to  diminish.  •  •  •  En- 
due us  with  courage  •  •  •  that  knows 
no  ffar  when  truth  and  right  are  in  Jeopariy." 
I  am  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech 
and  for  every  right  guaranteed  to  us  by  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  but.  in  his  personal  feud  with 
tne  President,  Senator  Whexler  has,  I  think, 
gone  too  far  Wuat  he  says  end  has  done 
may  not  be  treasonable.  It  certainly  br-^eds 
disunity.  He  has  permitted  his  antipathies 
to  get  "the  better  of  his  usually  good  Judg- 
ment. He  is  an  able  man.  but  wrong  He  is 
wrong  and  so  are  those  who  follow  him  atjp 
time  when  your  liberties  and  mine  are  ax 
stake  I  do  not  hold  the  President  blameless 
for  fanning  the  flame 

There  is  no  neutral  ground  when  national 
defense  is  the  issue  Methods  and  policies 
may  be  questioned  The  necessity  for  uni- 
fied action  cannot  be  controversial.    Talk  Is 


cheap.     The  Senator  is  fiddling  whUe  Rome 
burns. 

If  we  do  not  wake  up  to  realize  thl^  and  to 
defend  ourselves  by  adequate  preparation 
and  action  instead  of  theory,  we  shall  go 
down  into  the  limbo  of  the  governmetits  tliat 
have  been  with  Rome  and  Sparta  and  France 
We  need  practical  men  the^e  days. 

It  Is  time  to  wake  up  and  get  up  ftnd  put 
on  our  clothes  for  defense  against  tin  blood- 
iest, most  cruel  tv-rant  the  world  lias  even 
seen  or  Uncwn.  In  fact,  we  may  hare  slept 
too  Itng  already  > 

In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  tajk  for  a 
minute  about  the  selective-service  preposi- 
tion. It  is  my  well-considcrcd  opinion  that 
the  way  to  keep  from  sending  our  bejt  blood 
and  brains  to  Europe  Is  to  keep  ba|th  here 
and  train  the  selectees  to  that  point  of  effi- 
ciency that  no  man  or  combination  pf  men 
will  ever  dare  to  attack  us  So  far  6s  I  am 
concerned,  we  have  shed  the  last  tirop  of 
American  blood  to  be  sacrificed  on  Epropean 
soil. 

We  have  broken  no  contract  and!" do  not 
propc  se  to  break  any.  The  Selective,  Service 
Act.  for  which  I  voted,  provided  that  when- 
ever Congress  hr.s  declared  that  the  national 
Interest  Is  imperiled,  such  12-montl^  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  President  ^o  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  patlonal 
defense.  * 

Our  American  boj^  are  no  qultters,j  If  some 
of  their  elders  are.  V.'e  owe  It  to  them  to  see 
to  it  that  they  ere  properly  trained  ^nd  pre- 
pared. That  is  our  obligation.  It  v^ould  be 
a  crime  to  brenk  that  part  of  the  oontract. 
The  great  majoilty  of  them  know  it.*  Tliey 
will  .stay  in  if  the  outsider  will  be  half  as 
patriotic  as  they  are.  ' 

*A11  this  talk  about  a  broken  contract  Is  a 
red  1  erring  dra'.n  across  the  trail  6y  those 
who  do  not  or  will  not  realize  iliat  we  are 
prepf.rlng  for  a  defensive  war  and  every  min- 
ute counts.  J 

I  knew  what  1  was  voting  for  and  realized 
that  the  term  cf  service  provided  byf  the  act 


was  made  conditional  and  was  contingent  on 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  might 
arise  to  change  the  existing  situation.  This 
was  freely  discussed  in  the  cloak  ro|Dms  and 
corridors  cf  the  House,  and  everybody  else 
understocd  it  as  I  did,  who  read  tlje  act  or 
knew  what  it  was  all  about  Moreover,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  possible  extcndejl  service 
was  explicitly  e:;pressed.  There  was  nothing 
hidden  about  it.  It  was  ftiade  a  part  of  the 
contract  about  which  there  is  so  mtich  talk. 
We  made  a  contract  to  properly  ta-ain  the 
men  inducted,  and  if  there  is  any  breach  c  f 
contract  involved,  it  is  found  or  would  be 
found  in  our  failure  properly  to  train  them, 
or  In  the  failuie  of  the  trainees  to  carry  out 
their  part.  The  selectees  knew  that  ^hey  were 
in  for  a  year,  at  least,  and  longer :  possibly, 
as  provided  by  the  act.  All  this  tajk  about 
breaking  a  contract  is  an  alibi  or  d  camou- 
flr-ge  used  in  an  attempt  to  Justify  cppcsitkn 
to  training  for  preparedness  and  tp  vent  a 
spite.  That  Is  an  untenable  position  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  ' 

The  President  and  the  Chief  of,  StaS  cf 
the  United  States  Army  have  told  us; that  our 
peril  grows  tn eater  dally  and  nelirer  and 
nearer,  and  that  for  us  to  disrupt  and  to 
destroy  our  Army  that  is  In  the^  making 
wot  Id  be  suicidal  from  a  national  standpoint 
When  such  statements  are  made  jby  these 
In  authority  who  take  full  responsibility  for 
them  and  who  advise  us  what  should  te  done, 
you  Just  cannot  laugh  them  cff,  nor  fall  to 
follow  the  advice  safely  Events  cqrroborate 
the  statements  dally. 

We  should  tolerate  no  recurrence  of  such 
a  situation  as  obtained  prior  to  1917,  Such  a 
lack  cf  national  preparedness  as  th^n  existed 
was  nothing  short  of  criminal,  "ntie  thou- 
sands of  croeees  over  graves  of  Amerttcan  boys 
at   Chateau  Thierry   and  Belleau  Wood  are 


mute    monuments   to    that    fact.     It    should 
never  be  permitted  to  uappcn  again. 

To  turn  back  the  trainees  and  selectees  into 
civil  life  half  prepared  for  such  duties  as  they 
might  be  called  upKin  eventually  to  perform. 
as  soldiera.  would  be  trajiic— and  worse  than 
that.  It  would  be  as  near  crlmilnal  n'^gll- 
gence  en  our  part  as  anvihlng  could  be  for 
it  would  njean,  pa*ibly,  a  horrible  holocaust 
and  the  needless  sacrifice  of  the  lires  of  hun- 
dred^  cf  thousands  of  American  boys  because 
of  their  unpreparedneia. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  to  be  an  accessoiy  to 
any  suca  program.  1  know  froi  •  14  y .ars" 
experience  how  long  it  takes  to  make  a  sol- 
dier. The  time  at  our  disposal  is  short  any- 
way. 1  know  the  emergency  is  greater  and 
IV  arer  than  a  "year  ago.  We  should  tpare 
neither  money  nor  men  in  order  to  tram  and 
to  mall  tain  the  Army -at  a  s  ate  of  effective 
and  necessary  preparedness  f  ^r  cur  defense. 
Those  who  oppo&e  this  propotitioa  are  tr.-ad- 
ing  on  very  dangerous  ground  from  the  st.ind- 
point  of  either  politics  or  patriotism. 

So  fer  as  I  am  concerned  1  wil  net  be  a 
party  to  breaking  the  contract  which  calls 
for  adrquate  prej^aredness  cf  the  beys  in 
service,  nor  will  I  permit  such  a  stutc  cf  un- 
preparedness  as  th.it  of  1917  to  happen  a^aln 
if  I  can  htlf  it.     And  that  Is  .nat 

The  deliberate  acts  of  certflin  people  In  an 
attempt  to  confus^?  and  disturb  the  men  in 
the  Army  are  not  patriotic,  to  say  the  least. 
The  purposeful  efforts  to  delay  possible  action 
In  order  to  embarrass  those  in  command  of 
the  armed  forces  find  their  underlying  mo- 
tive in  hate  of  the  President  rather  than  in 
Icve  of  country.  This  is  obvious.  It  is  proved 
by  the  statements  made  by  the  objectors 
themselves.  If,  as  they  say,  the  President  is 
leading  us  into  war,  then  we  should  go  into 
It  as  well  prepared  as  possible,  and  they  are 
making  such  preparation  Ijjiporsible.  They 
are  out  en  a  '.Imb 

The  President  has  advised  Congress  tliat 
the  National  Inte.est  Is  Imperiled  Nobody 
in  his  right  mind  can  doubt  It.  He  has  stated 
officially  that  the  national  pe '11  13  nearer  and 
greater  than  ever  before  or  tlian  that  which 
existed  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed, 
Everyb  idy  knows  it  is  true  v  ho  does  net  In- 
dulge In  wishful  thinking. 

The  President  is  Commander  In  Chief  by 
vote  of  the  people  He  has  sfked  Congress  to 
make  such  a  declaratton  as  Is  provided  for 
and  wts  provided  by  the  act.  Congress  should 
make  such  a  declaration.  It  will.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  betniy  everybody 

Theie  should  bo  no  delay.  This  Is  no  com- 
munity picnic  to  which  we  have  been  in- 
vited. We  are  in  this  war  whether  we  like  it 
or  not  and  without  regard  tc  who  is  to  blame 
for  it.  It  is  too  late  to  talk  about  that.  I  am 
for  all  aid  to  En:;land  short  of  the  sending 
and  the  sacrificing  of  our  men.  We  need 
tliem  here  and  we  need  them  trcined  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  defensive  efficiency 
if  we  are  to  remain  and  be  independent, 
eLse  the  Declaration  of  Indej>endence  1"^  a 
Joke  and  the  Constitution  a  scrap  of  papir. 


The  Minority  Has  a  IVandate.  Too 

EXTENS'ON   OF  I.EMAHKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN    IHE  Hi   U.-E  OF"  RED  lES.ENTATI  VES 
Fnday   Ai.cuit  1.  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.      Mr.  Speaker,  Wmstoa 
Churchill    15    undoubtedly    the    greatest 
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or?.tnr  !n  tho  wr-rld  today.  While  there 
n)..y  be  seme  \vh  >  qu"?':cn  his  military 
gtiKU;  CI  h-s  ci4.1:ima:ic  tact.  I  think 
iiuv.v  v.\n  .'■,;«.;(  .-.ilu.Iy  chaiicngc  the 
statttr.eMi  tl6u  lit-  is  without  peer  or 
equal  jh  ihf^  riii:!  iiip'u-a:y  scen>i  m  his 
a'r.:.' V  to  C'  ;.\(  V  id»a.>  and  convince  peo- 
rl"  '•::■  i!-e  r.i  the  '■poken  word, 

I'  IS  probably  a'  least  in  part  because 
cl  h.s  erea?  p'-'u've^.s  a.-s  a  dcba^^r  and 
vi.iU.r  thdt  Cluaciull  hdd-  so  ter.ac.^us- 
ly  to  Ihf  democraiic  proce>>ts  Ci  free 
spt't'th.  Irec  cnttcism  free  press,  and  fiee 
asseinblasfe.  He  relics  on  his  own  ability 
tn  nie*"!  ull  cctn^T^.  convince  all  ciitic. 
He  :s  a  strong  aci-.c-a-e  of  the  tv;o-party 
5y.>t(  tn  of  itovemnirnt.  and  a  firm  bc- 
lievfr  iU  ine  in-pcrtant  part  to  be  pla>eJ 
by  a  \i^ijif,ii.>  inmunty  par';/  m  time 
01  >tre-.s  H''  welcomes  cnticis'n.  He 
r.>  •  r  confus-'s  unitv  of  purpose  with 
u:;a:uni:ty   of    thnuiht. 

P!  If  KMINING    M^.^  r;t'" 

I  am  one  who  think.^  there  is  a  moun- 
tain if  prophetic  truth  in  th'>  s<iie. 
There  Will  Alw  lyv  Be  an  England,  and 
one  reason  I  -o  fit m!.>-  bebeve  this  is ' 
that  the  Enj-'lish  have  learned  that  a 
determined  nunonty  party  is  ju>t  a.s  im- 
poitant  in  a  peiiod  of  na*ionai  crusis  as 
a  dtternnnint:  majoiity  uarty  la  fact. 
Enjiland  ha.-;  seldom  emeigea  from  any 
great  war  w.ih  the  same  leadersh.p  with 
\*hKh  she  entered  it  Chi.ie;;!ll.  himself, 
is  today's  Prim--  Ministe:  of  England  be- 
cau>e  of  thr  critical  oppcsitirn  which  he 
and  his  fellt  ws  laid  as;ainst  the  policies 
cf  CIi.anberlain.  A.-  the  i\y  climbs  the 
talle>i  wail  by  ciinnn^t  lo  it.-,  roughest 
spois.  si'il-ctiVi ernment  m  England  has  a 
habit  of  capitahi'in^'  or.  criticism  and 
tcstm.-T  Its  niost  imrort.int  dec\s;ons  in 
the  f\«-To  crucible  of  p.ibhc  debute  so 
tha"  '-nly  tlie  sctindest  can  survive. 
Ab-\'  all.  timfv  of  national  emercency 
a:e  '.he  w,  i.-^i  in  vku.ch  to  proceed  wrh 
unN,>tv-d.  untiied  recu^^^  bom  of  the  mo- 
ment and  not  -ubjt'-u'd  to  careful  criti- 
d'm  and  examination  bv  the  opposition 
p.:-v 

Church'l!  r'T- red  a  ?■>.  d  pc'ern  f.  r 
today's  Anier.ca  m  hi.^  spcM-'n  to  the 
H'',us<'  of  Cc  rnmcns  on  Ju'u  10  describing 
Uie  dtbacle  of  Crete  Hi-  op- nine  pa;a- 
gia^.h  sot  till  tempo  for  a  i;itat  t  rater's 
gre.t:  -^P' feh     Said  Chu:  cnill — 

N\^  .  r.e  ho'AOM"  iiiiiy.^  tr..ii;v  minded 
r  u!.i  n^npl.,,;'.  rf  tlit^  tine  .on)  toniper  aiui 
tht-  jii.itTcr  of  t!'.:s  deii.'te  Fhp  kind  c  I  C!;u- 
ci  !Ti  '.ve  h;.ve  h.id  t^d,  \  aii^'  s»  i-n  cf  r,  was 
verv  -.,-.vr.-(v.iig  Is  tl-.o  kino  ot  cmci,-ni  the 
Gost-rr.;r.e:u    not   t'n.v   .\Ci'<"f      livit    \vp;co:y,'S 

r  1.-  a  'tucli  Kb  'o  bat't'i  d^  w  n  a  c.  un- 
try  that  builds  upon  its  ciitUi^sm  m  such 
a  manner 

A   iFsvrN    wuk:.  \\s  .-,11  ■'-;;■!   iixc-j    }  r.  -  \i 

BRITMN 

We  Am-  riaiiis  youni;ei  m  foiin  cf  m  ',f- 
Ro\('rnmen£  by  many  years  than  t!-.e 
En.^lish.  can  learn  sometliing  from  tli^ 
manner  m  whicii  the  English  ■  inu.id;'  ' 
thii  u^h  ad'.eisity  Wt  mu>t  leam  ih.e 
va'ue  c:f  ciitici.Nm  in  tlie  ait  cf  gc.ern- 
nurit  We  must  come  to  leam  fi c-n 
th.c>e  with  whom  we  disagree  as  well  as 
to  lean  upon  tb.o^so  wuli  whom  we  aie  m 
a;-;ietmenr  We  nius;  tiave  the  coura-;e 
to  C!it'.ci7'^  a<  well  as  the  candor  tc  con- 
ce"^e  V.'e  w'lc  belong  tn  the  cprc^iticn 
paity  in  tiuse  tiy.ng  tinies  must  recog- 


nize our  responsibilities  to  test,  ♦o  ex-  < 
amine,  to  scru".n::/e,  to  ques'icn.  to 
am.end,  and  to  cr.ticize  decisions  and 
dr.fts  in  public  policy  ju-st  as  the  ma- 
jjyiity  party  m/o.'-t  recognize  its  responsi- 
bility to  formulate,  to  promote,  to  pro- 
px-.ur.d.  to  explain,  and  to  project  the 
det(  rminations  wh.ch  it  has  the  power 
and  th.e  votes  to  enac.  If  is  only  thus 
that  Ui'"'  sU'cn-:  ca'n  h.elp  th"  sTong  and 
that  the  function. ng  of  democracv — cov- 
cii-.m.'nt  by  discus.-ion,  by  debate,  by  con- 
C(..-ik:n  and  by  compromi.--e — can  best 
bUoc-  >  d. 

This  mcsi  dtfinitily  doe>  not  m>  an  the 
m.morKy  or  the  opposition  si'.culd  criti- 
cize simply  for  the  sake  cf  being  critical 
or  tliat  it  should  pver  be  pcrv-rse  simply 
to  b?  partisan.  Such  behavior  is  neither 
c:c'":ci  pc'itics  nor  gccd  patriotism.  As 
an  '-■pp'  .-I'icn  party,  we  Republican^:  must 
ni  V' r  be  meie  ob.-' luctioni.-'.-:  foi  th3 
Silly  e.Xfic.se  of  b^intf  cb.-lina'.-.  But, 
.since  criticism  does  nr  t  function  fi^-ely 
on  an  intiaparty  basis,  it  is  essential  that 
thf  oppo'^i'ion  party  do(\'=  not  witiihold 
frnrn  th.e  miajonty  tlie  benefi's  which 
bfth  it  and  '!:»'-  Nation  can  h.-^.rvest  from 
a  f.ank  and  tair  aT:d  full  anaiy.>is  of  pro- 
pcs(d  p..ti;s  of  public  p  luy.  Tc  do  less. 
is  for  tlie  cpp'-siiion  party  to  c-'i  '•  i^ 
ei'.e  rood  reason  to  exist;  it  is  c'::tain/.' 
to  cea=:>^  tn  ci\e  any  reason  at  all  for  ever 
chaneine  its  labf!  to  that  of  the  majority 
par'v  Ap  rppcsition  which  dai^^s  not  to 
oppGS>'  wiuM  be  a  maj'-rity  which  lacked 
tiie  ccuiase  to  propose  and  tliat  would 
be  fata!  a'lke  to  th.e  party  and  the  people. 

AN     F.TAMPIE     OF     WIMT     FAII '"RE     W(  Vt  D     MFAN 

R'crnt  d.\-,  li  pnvnts  m  W\.'hington. 
hrwfVi  r,  g-.ve  pr-^of  more  p'v^tive  than 
any  words  that  I  command  of  'Jie  validity 
of  the  tliois  which  I  h.av.  ubov.  dt  fined. 
On  June  2,  S.  Ij79.  prepared  by  the 
executive  department  bill  diafttr,-  of 
thf  Capital  was  irit.rodu  'd.  Known  as 
ti.'^  prop'  rty-seizure  bill  the  following 
exact  quotations  from  "h^-  b.Il  Mi^^gest  the 
sC(  p-  of  its  sign.ficar.cc  ; 

D'lnru:  ar-v  pcri' d  oi  national  emercency 
r:  ■, ^■i.i,p-ied  t  V  li-.e  Preside.  ;.t.  tho  Fiesidcnt 
:-  av! Cm  rued,  when  he  deen.s  u  ii,  the  In- 
ter si.<  ct  :;.itiri'.  il  delense.  (ai  to  reqiiuitlcn 
and  take  ever  ciiher  teaipcrafily  or  prrma- 
neiitlv  prcp-Ttv  ol  aiiv  kuid  or  character, 
whtiher  rtal  or  p<:^rsr:ial  tangible  cr  m- 
t.u  .-.bie,  I.  r  ai'v  p.'.rt  th^t-.  I  or  any  rii:ht  or 
i::t(:f<t  th.eri  ;n  or  w;'h  re'ptct  thereto, 
wt-.pTiitr  by  vniue  cl  oc.tr. ■.>.;.  patent.  11- 
Ci  r..-r.  cr  ctiie:  'Aise 

And  furthermore: 

Wh.tnt".  er  ih.e  Pre-id*  :  t  ^ball  reqidsltlon 
and  take  over  any  prcper'v  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  the  person  or  prrsons 
hnvine  nnv  rieh'  title,  cr  interest  therein 
6h..i.l  be  pa;d  a<  compensation  therefore 
such  sum  as  th*-  Prisident  sh.ill  determine 
to  be  lair  and  ju-i  If  any  ttich  p-rsm  or 
p- r-ons  er.f.tled  tc  receive  it  .ne  unwiUiiig  to 
Mccoft  a.'-  full  and  ci.n-.plfte  c<  rr.pen^atlon  for 
s-a  h  pri  pertv  ;h.o  ^um  de'frn.ir.ed  by  the 
Prr'-.dent  such  p(r.--on  or  perscns  shall  be 
paid  75  percent  cf  the  ?t;m  as  determined  by 
the  President  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue 
the  United  Slates  icr  such  additioual  sum. 

Ani    linally; 

Tins  act  si...i:  be  (fToctr. e  nctwithstanding 

the   pi    \i.-iLi...-  cl  ai.y  ■  th. t;   aCt 

With  the  exception  of  the  capitahza- 
tiors,  the  foregoing  sta'ements  are  pre- 
cisely SL^  they  appeared  m  the  body  of 

th.s    leg  siaticn    as    iir. reduced    bv    the 


m.ajority.  What  should  a  patriotic  and 
purposeful  oipposition  do?  Accept  it? 
Rubber  stanjp  an  O.  K.  becAise  it  is 
labeled  for  tational  defense?  Or  test, 
examine,  scrutinize,  question,  amend, 
and  criticize?  We  who  comprise  the 
current  opposition  party  in  Congress 
chose  the  latter  course,  with  capital  let- 
ters, with  eraiphasis,  with  gusto,  from  the 
platform,  on  the  typewriter,  and  through 
the  microphones.  Result?  It  is  still  too 
early  to  predict,  inasmuch  as  a  week  be- 
fore this  is  written  President  Roosevelt 
was  Quoted  as  saying  he  wanted  the 
'•bill  passed  in  the  form  it  was  written." 
I  have  made  bad  predictions  before  aind 
this  may  be  another  one,  but  "InT  pre- 
dicting" that  the  opposition  will  not 
surrender  to  this  challenge  to  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  freedom  and  private 
ownership  in  this  Republic.  'T  am  pre- 
dicting " — and  it  is  a  dangerous  practice 
in  these  dubious  times — that  the  bill  will 
not  be  enacted  "in  the  form  it  was  writ- 
ten." Just  how  much  protection  of  "pri- 
vate rights  |we  can  write  into  the  bill 
depends  upcfri  how  large  a  segment  of 
American  public  opinion  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  two-party  gcvernment  and 
continues  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
private  ownership  and  political  freedom 
upon  which  this  republic  was  founded. 
Suffice  it  to  say  in  summary,  that 
without  criticism  the  "property  seizure 
bill"  would  by  now  already  be  the  law. 

A    RESPO^JlSIBII^TT    WE   CANNOT  DODGE 

Without  patriotic  opposition  and  sound 
criticism,  whether  it  comes  from  an  ac- 
tive and  orgainized  minority  party  whence 
it  should  emanate  or  from  individuals 
grouping  themselves  together  in  an  un- 
official opposition  bloc,  the  democratic 
processes  cease  to  be  effective.  Without 
loyal  oppoMtjion  which  stresses. not  only 
its  obligations  to  be  loyal  but  also  its  ob- 
ligations to  supply  intelligent  opposition, 
the  democratic  form  degenerates  into 
w  at  is  actually  an  oligarchy  in  function. 
Withcut  such  opposition  from  some 
source  in  the  present  crisis,  Ameiica 
would  already  be  engaged  in  the  convoy- 
ing of  foreign  and  American  ships  into 
belligerent  Waters,  which  means  that 
American  b0ys  would  by  now  be  laying 
down  their  lives  in  actual  war  in  support 
of  their  Russian  "comrades."  President 
Roosevelt's  statement  that  "convoys 
mean  shootihg  and  shooting  means  war" 
has  never  bten  successfully  denied. 

Without  opposition  to  opinionated  ma- 
jority leadeiship,  in  this  country,  both 
the  leadersbip  and  the  country  would 
suffer  seriously,  and  the  very  existence  of 
minority-pahy  opposition  would  cease  to 
continue  beoause  it  had  failed  to  function 
wh«n  its  couaage  was  most  needed.  With- 
out sincere  and  loyal  opposition,  the  ad- 
ministration is  denied  a  crucible  in  which 
to  test  its  theories:  and.  in  critical  times, 
above  all  others,  a  nation  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  adopting  untested  recipes 
or  illy  consifiered  courses  of  action. 

THF     RrPtTBLltfAN      PARTY      CANNOT     IIXPAND      BY 
FVASION 

If  fair -mended  citizens  will  seriously 
reflect  upon  the  destinations  t>oth  in  for- 
eign policy  and  in  the  loss  of  democratic 
processes  here  at  heme  at  which  this 
Nation  would  have  already  arrived  had 
there  been  ao  opposition  tu  "test,  exam- 
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ine.  scrutinize,  amend,  and  criticize,"  it 
will  stimulate  increased  demand  that  the 
Republican  Party  continue  and  expand 
its  patriotic  function  as  the  opposition 
party  in  this  all-important  era.  It.  too, 
has  a  mandate  from  the  people.  It.  too, 
has  responsibilities  which  it  cannot  evade 
without  rendering  great  disservice  to 
this  Republic.  It.  too,  stands  on  trial  be- 
fore the  Nation  as  its  fitness  to  serve  is 
being  tested  by  the  events  which  come 
and  go.  There  is  no  other  party  or  group 
in  America  which  can  fulfill  this  func- 
t.on.  Should  the  Republican  Party  fail 
to  meet  its  obligations  and  its  challenge, 
the  caiKe  for  which  it  preaches  will  soon 
perish.  If  the  Republican  Party  fails  to 
function  as  an  opposition  should  in  gov- 
ernment erected  on  .he  two-party  sys- 
tem, we  shall  be  as  guilty  of  dilatory 
action  as  the  administraiion  is  of  dicta- 
torial aim.  And  if  an  American  form  of 
administrative  absolutism  shac'Kles  itself 
upon  this  country  while  we  fail  to  pio- 
test  the  separate  steps  by  which  it  de- 
velops complete  and  total  power,  we  shall 
be  accessory  to  the  crime. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Republican 
Party  will  write  a  record  of  courage  and 
valor,  of  patriotic  6pposition  and  con- 
structive criticism,  of  real  service  to  the 
common  cause  which  today  challenges 
the  best  that  is  in  us  all  if  the  American 
way  of  life  is  to  survive  in  the  American 
sphere  of  influence. 

The  dcci-sions  facing  America,  today. 
are  too  monumental  in  importance  to  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  any  one  man  or 
to  any  group  of  men  personally  selected 
or  nominated  by  him.  They  are  too  vital 
to  be  delegated  to  volunteer  prescrip- 
tionists  outside  the  main  tent  oi  Govern- 
ment whose  position  as  laymen  exempt 
them  from  assuming  direct  responsibili- 
ties for  possible  errors  in  judgment.  They 
are  too  far  reaching  to  be  left  solely  to 
the  unchecked  dictates  of  appointed  men 
who  have  not  been  elected  to  cfBce  by 
the  people  and  who  theiefore  feel  no 
responsibilities  for  conforming  with  the 
public  will.  They  are  t(fo  significant  to 
become  the  sole  province  of  the  party 
which  happens  to  be  in  power  at  the 
time  their  consideration  becomes  Im- 
perative. 

SOfND    DECISIONS    BEST   COME    FROM    A   CLASHING 
OF   SOUND    MINDS 


rected  down  a  path  selected  b&-  such 
means,  no  power  on  earth  can  offer  suc- 
cessful resistance.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore  that,  like  the  ChurchJU  gov- 
ernment in  England,  the  Rocsevrlt  gov- 
ernment in  America  will  cease  berating 
critics  as  defeatists  or  obstructionist ^and 
some  day  rise  to  heights  enough  tp  sagely 
say.  "The  kind  of  criticism  we  have  had 
is  the  kind  that  the  Government  pot  only 
accepts  but  welcomes."  [ 

To  do  less  is  to  follow  the  tota|litarian 
trail  to  tbtal  tyranny. 


'  America  today  needs  the  besi  minds  of 
its  best  people  throughout  the  country  m 
focus  upon  the  jrcblems  at  hand  and  de- 
voted to  working  out  solutions  which  will 
best  serve  the  destiny  of  this  Republic. 
It  IS  going  to  take  the  best  collective 
judgment  of  the  great  cross  section  of 
American  intelligence  and  common  sense 
in  this  dark  hour,  if  this  country  is  to 
avert  the  catas«^rophe  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, of  loss  of  its  freedoms  here  at 
home,  of  an  American  totalitarianism, 
of  war.  and  of  the  threats  to  our  Ameri- 
can destiny  resulting  fiom  dangers  here 
at  home  and  Disrupters  from  abroad. 

We  have  a  crying  need  these  days  for 
the  sound  decisions  which  can  only 
emanate  from  the  clashing  of  sound 
minds  and  the  determined  drive  of  op- 
posing forces  which  unite  their  strength 
towa.d  a  common  goal  only  after  each 
has  explored  and  exposed  every  possible 
weakne.ss  and  error  of  the  other.  Aeainst 
the  driving  power  of  such  a  strength  di- 
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Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Price  Administration,  which  has 
been  laboring  industriously  ever  kince  us 
estabhshment  to  keep  farm  prick  below 
parity,  has  brought  down  to  the  House  a 
bill  to  give  it  authority  to  do  wh^t  it  has 
been  futilely  trying  to  do  for  the  last  sev- 
eral  months.     Fortunately,   the   subject 
matter  of  the  bill  falls  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and.  according  to  newspaper 
reports.  Chairman  Steagall  is  refusing  to 
introduce  the  bill  as  Mr.  Henderson  has 
written  it  and.  over  vigorous  protest,  is 
scrapping  the  measure  and  rc\\Tiling  it 
in  an  attempt  to  make  the  besit  out  of 
a  bad  matter.    Evidently  he  is  having  a 
hard  time  harmonizirtg  the  demands  of 
the   Price   Admimsiraiion   for   arbitraiy 
authority  over  the  economic  system  of  the 
country  with  the  national  welfare,  as  he 
has  not  yet  brought  in  the  bill  or  made 
any  announcement  as  to  its  forn|J  or  pro- 
visions, i 

Certainly,  in  the  form  in  whi(rh  it  was 
drawn  by  the  Price  Administrakion,  the 
bill  is  inequitable,  ineffective,  impractica- 
ble, unworkable,  and  unpassablq.  In  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  achieve  thri^ purpose 
for  which  it  was  ostensibly  writken — ^the 
freezing  of  prices  and  the  contrbl  of  the 
cost  of  living— for  the  reason  thslt  the  bill 
completely  ignores  wages,  the  principal 
factor  in  the  price  of  commodities  and  the 
cost  of  living.  The  first  editorial  on  the 
editorial  page  of  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  calls  attention  to  this  defect  and 
says: 

Wages  arc  not  only  an  inherent  jiart  of  the 
price  structure,  entering  into  all  jcosls,  but 
the  greatest  single  part  of  the  price  structure. 

And  we  all  know  by  experience  how 
true  that  is.  For  example,  following  the 
last  war,  when  wheat  dropped  from  $3.20 
per  bushel  to  30  cents  a  bushel,  and  we 
asked  why  bread  still  sold  at  10  cents  a 
loaf,  we  weie  told  that  the  amount  of 
j  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  was  negligible 
and  that  the  principal  cost  was  the  labor, 
which  had  not  come  down,  and  so  bread 


was  still  10  cents  a  Inaf  wheth'M   whtat 
was  $3  20  a  bushel  or  30  cents  B  bushel 

Likewise,  when  cotton  dropped  from  35 
cents  a  pound  to  5  cents  a  pxiiind  and  we 
asked  v\hy  shirts  did  not  come  down,  we 
were  told  that  there  was  le$s  than  10 
cents  worth  of  cotton  in  a  shirt  and  the 
determining  cost  in  the  production  of  a 
shirt  was  wages,  which  were  higher  than 
ever.  Therefore  we  paid  more  for  a  shirt 
when  cotton  was  low  tham  we  had 
paid  when  cotton  was  high.  Such  in- 
stances could  be  multiplied,  biat  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  essential  factor  in  the 
price  of  commodities  and  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing IS  labor — and  labor  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  this  bill.  HoU'  can  you 
hope  to  affeot  costs  of  living  when  you 
put  on  blinkers  and  go  blind  every  time 
the  one  fundamental  consideration  in 
the  proposition  passes  by?  As  the  edi- 
torial just  quoted  from  the  Nev;  York 
Times  very  pertinently  inquires: 

Can  prices  be  fixed  while  wages  arc  left 
free?  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  eflec- 
tive  way  of  ultimately  disprganizing  Indus- 
try and  production.  Such  discriminatory 
treatment  would  be  certain  to  have  d.in- 
gcrous  results  politically  as  well  as  economi- 
cally 

And  in  like  vein,  in  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Star  the  leading  edi- 
torial also  stresses  this  point,  The  Star 
says: 

Wages  are  perhaps  the  mo<«  Important 
single  cost  factor  But  the  Pncsident  does 
not  ask  that  they  be  brcui^ht  under  direct 
control.  Instead,  he  warns  cf  the  hardship 
-which  inflation  would  bring  the  working 
class. 

As  if  the  farmer,  woiking  14  hours  a 
day,  does  (lot  himself  belong  to  the  work- 
ing Class.  '  As  a  matter  of  lact  Mr  Hen- 
derson's bill  is  apparently  aimed  primar- 
ily at  farm  prices  and  is  drawn  to  give 
him  statutory  authority  to  fix  thf  price 
of  hogs,  buffer,  poultry,  and  eggs  which 
he  attempted  to  fix  at  subpnnty  prjces 
on  his  fir.st  venture  into  the  price-fixing 
field — along  with  the  price  of  all  other 
products  of  the  American  farm. 

Of  course,  this  Is  vigorously  denied  by 
Mr.  Henderson's  staff,  and  tluy  paint  out 
that  while  it  was  omitted  in  iheKearlicr 
versions  of  the  bill,  the  last  draft  carried 
a  provision  specifically  exempting  farm 
products.  But  they  studioiely  overlook 
the  obvious  fact  that  control  of  prices  of 
processed  commodities  fixes  the  price  of 
the  constituent  raw  materials,  and  you 
can  lower  the  price  of  wheat  by  lowering 
the  price  of  bread  and  lower  the  price  of 
cotton  by  lowering  the  price  of  sheeting, 
and  so  forth. 

-  However,  if  you  entertain  any  lingering 
doubts  along  this  line,  they  were  ellec- 
tively  disposed  of  when  the  wires  earned 
the  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  this 
bill  here  in  the  Hcu^e.  Pandemonium 
reigned  on  every  exchange.  The  news- 
papers repoited  the  "wildest  decline  in 
cotton  since  1935."  Tlie  wheat  pits 
closed  near  the  bottom.  Every  agricul- 
tural market  was  paralyzed  ar.d  this 
morning's  radio  reports  all  marki  '  opci- 
ations  at  a  minimum  because  of  the  un- 
certainty created  by  the  pnce-conlrol 
bill.  Now.  wages  wr-re  not  affected  In- 
dustrial price.^  Ni.'  ic  unchanged.  Mar- 
kets were  normal  on  cveryihing  except 
fa.'-m   products,   which,   noiwithstanding 
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vipnrnus  bolsterinp.  c^nnrjie  to  drop 
j-»<adiiy  th!cus?h(iut  the  country  on  the 
rr.tre  puv-ibility — a  long  possibihty — that 
Mr  Hend^'iscns  bill  wul  btcome  a  law. 
YfM  c;i::  j'ldcf  for  yourself  what  the  bill 
i.>  •  im-ci  :t'.  You  don't  have  to  look  any 
fur'!)fr  'han  t!ie  daily  quotations  to  see 
wh.ar  rho  purport  of  the  bill  is.  and  what 
will  b  ■  Its  f. fleet  on  the  farm  income  once 
it  IS  t  n  irud  and  Mr.  Hpnde.-son  has  the 
atroc:ai:c  pouei  he  seeks  to  w:-ld 

I*  IS  riiniored  just  now  that  the  bill,  as 
amendt'd  bv  the  committee  wii:  contain 
a  pr'ni>;on  to  fix  a  ceilmc  ci:  farm  prices 
at  10  point.^  above  pari'v  and  that  this 
shr]Uld  r-assure  e\'eryb(jc:y.  But  there  is 
nothing  m  such  a  pio\K;i  n  'o  reas-uie 
anybody — except  those  wl'.o  '.van!  fr,  saJ- 
dlf  the  co>^r  of  this  war  prncram  on  the 
farmer  It  i-~  ->"  a  fl><.r  of  lo  points, 
V  IS  a  C'ilir:-'  o!  10  pitinfs:  nnd.  wliile 
lir.der  ih,a»  pr^i'/isT  n  farm- prices  cannot 
111-  ..b  •■.  .■  th'-  e'-.I.r.^'  fhr%-  can  drop  b'-- 
nea"h  r  and  uridoubtt  d!  .  uili.  By  de- 
'"re>-ir.:  rl;.-  pr.e.^  of  prore.-^'d  ::  d  — 
fiih.'T  b\  'hrowiim  -upoli--^  on  tiie  m?'- 
kt*.  as  'h';  Gov>'rn:nent  th-eatens  ti  do 
m  tif  C.1..C  o.  iupai.  .. -  ri  ;;orU'd  m  this 
n-.ornir.s's  papers,  in  >)[]\f':-v^^  b-'  the 
exru-i--e  of  hr  dn  .att.r.a.  !)i:'^i--  uran'ed 
by  this  totalitarian  bill — ti.f  pr:ce  of  anv 
farm  conime.di' les  (an  be  fore-  d  be'.i  -.v 
paritv  wfif'tievrr  tht'  bureaucrat^  in  th.' 
Prut'  Oniiv  choo.-e  to  do  .-o,  Ar-.d  \--air 
harid.s  wiil  be  t.ed  for.  as  David  Law- 
rencr  w  ;1  .sa\s  in  his  column  fhi<: 
morn  I  r.  J : 


re-s   w  : 


be  u 


Why  all  this  assurance  that  thev  will 
pii'  a  oeilinit  ovf r  farm  prociuci.>.^  Tr.ey 
put  f!<  ors  undt  r  waccs.  They  put  mini- 
mum prices  under  bituminous  ?oai 
They  cuarantred  minimum  returns  fo 
the  railroads.  They  provided  establi.shed 
prices  under  the  fair-trade  bill,  and  so 
forth.  But  all  thev  have  for  the  larm.er 
Is  ceiliiips.  And  they  have  built  a  very 
low  ctdms  at  that,  with  bar'-ed  windows 
in  tin.-  .-vibbasement  th -y  are  construct- 
ing for  farm  labor,  while  they  pive  th-^ 
wines  of  the  nioi-nmg  to  industrial  labor 
already  ■■standing  tip'oe  on  the  m.isty 
mi  \mt;iin  peaks." 

They  want  to  send  vast  supplies  of  food 
to  England,  bough!  from  the  faimer  un- 
tie: the  ceilmtts  c^f  the  price  of  admmis- 
tratirn.  m  the  :  ame  ships  which  also 
carry  pu:-.s.  tanks,  and  ciher  war  muni- 
tions bought  at  cast -plus  profits  to  in- 
dustry and  the  hmhest  ^vages  ever  paid 
since  C(  lumbus  discovered  America. 

Now  do  ivit  mfsund  "!s:and  the  farmer. 
He  IS  not  ad\ocatin«  the  fi.xmg  of  wage 
scales — and  emphatically  he  is  not  urg- 
ing the  inclusion  of  industrial  labor  in 
Mr.  Henderson's  bill.  The  farmer  be- 
lit  ves  in  collective  bargaining,  and  the 
farm  orcaniziitions  have  always  sup- 
p<:)rted  labor's  right  (o  collective  bargam- 
iiiK — as  I  have,  ccmsistently.  and  on  all 
occasions  supported  and  voted  for  all 
major  labor  legislation  on  this  floor.  But 
the  farmer  does  protest  against  the 
drastic  discrimination  in  the  Henderson 
piogram,  and  against  ceilings  over  his 
pi  ices  when  others  are  given  floors  under 
both  wages  and  prices. 

The  patrioteers  preach  to  the  farmer 
about  the  economic  sacrifices  which  must 


be  anticipated  and  (  heerf-.iil:*  borne.  The 
farmer  is  getting  less  than  10  cents  an 
hour  for  h;s  la'oor  while  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistic-  report.s  average  hourly 
earnings  in  building  ccn.s^ruction  as 
98,2  cents  p^-r  ho.ur.  'Why  ask  the  farm.er 
to  do  all  the  sacrificing? 

Formerly  when  Uncle  Sam  took  in 
SlOO  of  th'/  national  income  he  paid  the 
farmer  S  19.20  out  of  the  hundred  dollars. 
Bu*  th"  ui.-r  report  from  the  Department 
01  AgiiLUltuie  showed  that  cut  of  each 
SlOO  I'ncle  SAir.  •(,  ,k  in  the  farmer  got 
only  S6G0.  'i  iv  ;.ii:r.  .-h.ire  of  the  na- 
tional inco-mr-  drofjped  trom  S19.20  in 
1919  to  S660  m  1941  i:i  ;  ;d  -.-  all  Gov- 
ernment payments,  and  Mi.  Henderson 
wants  to  put  a  ceiling  over  the  $6.60. 

In  1919  hogs  sold  for  S21.50  and  the 
average  wage  for  auto  mechanics,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
was  59.8  cents  per  hour.  TdBay  hogs 
are  selling  at  S11.60  and  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  the  mechanic  has  gone 
up  to  98.2  cents  per  hour.  And  Mr.  Hen- 
d'  rson  says  put  hogs  down  to  S9  but  let 
wages  alone. 

And  that  i-  Mv  basis  of  the  farmer's 
objection  to  M-:  Ht-nderson's  bill.  Not 
that  it  fixes  xns  prices.  He  is  ready  to 
make  sacrifices— if  anybody  else  will  sac- 
r:fi'-'\  Put  f.trm  prices  down  if  neces- 
-^ary  if  the  occasion  demand."^  it.  and  the 
faimpr  will  cnopciaN'  But  if  yo'u  put  his 
prices  and  w.igfs  do-an.  put  other  prices 
and  waees  dov.n  witii  them.  Or  better 
still  uhv  nor  c\\^  rhf'  farn  <  r  iiis  fair 
shart;  of  prcs;>Tity  alone  wrh  everybody 
eLse  He  wor^is  14  hours  a  d  ly — often  7 
days  a  wet'k — h.s  boys  havp  b-<:n  drafted 
or  toled  away  to  thp  nearer  munition 
factory.  Letters  irom  Mi.s.>ouri  this 
morning  report  crops  tot  all  v  d-stroyed 
by  droucrht.  Labor  cets  its  pay  en- 
velope every  Friday  night,  but  the  farmer 
must  take  his  chances  and  too*frequently 
never  gets  his  at  all  and  all  his  year's 
woik  lost.  The  farmer  fights  weather, 
firo,  flood,  plasues.  and  pests — and  the 
injustice  and  inhumanity  of  those  who 
would  take  from  him  the  products  of  his 
toil  and  sweat  and  the  toil  aid  tears  of 
his  wife  at  less  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion— yet  he  feeds  the  Nation  oetter  than 
It  has  ever  been  fed  before.  There  is 
food  and  to  spare  for  everyone  both  at 
heme  and  abroad.  What  m.or-  can  you 
a.sk  of  him?  Ls  not  the  labo:-r  worthy 
of  his  hue? 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
engineer  hangs  weights  on  the  safety 
valve  and  orders  the  fireman  tc  stoke  her 


up  something  is  sure  to  happen  to  the 
engine  internally  when  the  steam  prest 
sure  gets  too  high — something  is  also  go- 
ing to  happen  to  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man. 

When  President  Roosevelt  seeks  to 
establish  a  ceiling  over  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  other  Government  officials  and 
department  heads  order  increases  in  the 
two  main  factors  that  produce  high 
costs,  namely,  wages  and  farm  prices, 
something  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
economy  of  the  country  and  to  the  men 
now  tinkering  with  that  economy.  It  is 
impossiblte  to  control  prices  without  con- 
trolling tlie  principal  factors  that  pro- 
duce high  prices.  If  you  try  to  do  so 
somethirog  is  bound  to  happen  to  upset 
the  ordeitly  functioning  of  our  economic 
system.  This  thought  is  so  well  discussed 
in  Uie  following  editorial  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Thtirsday.  July  31.  1941.  en- 
titled "Control  of  Prices,"  that  I  submit 
the  same  for  consideration  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House: 

[From  tha  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
31.  1941) 

CONTHOt     OF    PRICES 

The  Pn  sidenfs  price-control  message  to 
Congress  :  s  an  excellent  summation  of  the 
e''ils  inherpiit  in  any  pronounced  Inflationary 
movement,  and,  furthermore,  it  plainly  in- 
dicates tl  at  a  serious  inflationary  trend 
already  Is  weU  under  wa:  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  message,  hcwevcr.  which  leads  to  the- 
belief  that,  the  administration  is  prepared 
to  take  tie  politically  difficult  steps  which 
are  essent  al  to  any  adequat  and  effective 
treatment  of  the  problem 

Pending  the  introduction  of  specific  legis- 
lation eml  (cdylng  the  Presidents  broad  rec- 
oramendal  ions,  appraisals  of  the  adminis- 
tration's price-control  plans  necessarily  must 
be  tentatlf'e.  Nevertheless,  certain  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  the  language  of 
the  message. 

The  President  told  Congress  that  any  legis- 
lation "sh3uld  include  authority  to  estab- 
lish cellinfs  for  prices  and  rents  •  •  •." 
That  is  bi-tad  language,  but  since  the  Prpsi- 
dent  did  oot  stress  the  point,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  asking 
Congress  to  bring  farm  prices,  which  have 
played  su(*  an  important  part  in  the  rise  in 
living  costs,  under  the  regulatory  authority. 
And  if  an|  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  clamp 
a  lid  on  |he  price  of  farm  products,  what 
then  becoijies  of  the  administration's  parity- 
price  program? 

The  partty  program  has  no  relation  to 
realities.  |t  is  an  arbitrary  and  politically 
inspired  alltempt  to  give  the  farmer  a  guar- 
anty— at  public  exptn  e — that  the  value  of 
his  products  in  terms  of  purchasing  power 
shall  not  fe  less  t^in  during  a  base  perlcd 
when  agriculture  enjoyed  its  greatest  pros- 
perity It  has  been  but  a  few  weeks  since 
Congress  pfessed  and  the  President  approved 
legislation  intended,  in  net  effect,  to  assure 
the  farmer  of  a  100-percent  parity  price  Is 
this  to  be  Abandoned,  or  is  the  farmer  not  to 
share  in  the  "economic  sacrifices '  which 
the  President  said  must  be  anticipated  and 
cheerfully  fccrne? 

Control  df  farm  prices,  however,  is  but  one 
phase  of  tie  problem  If  they  are  excluded 
from  the  (egulatory  process,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  price  ccntrol  can  be  effective.' 
but  that  IS  a  doubt  which  might  persist  even 
if  farm  products  are  brought  under  a  price 
celling,  for  any  price-control  effort  is  apt  to 
fail  unless  accompanied  by  some  adequate 
method  of  controlling  the  cost  factors  that 
directly  antl  inevitably  influence  prices 

Wages  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  cost  factor.  But  the  President  dees 
not  ask  that  they  be  brought  under  direct 
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control  Instead  he  warns  of  the  hardslv.p^ 
which  inflation  wc  uld  bring  to  the  wcrliii.g 
class,  and.  in  effect  appealn  lor  a  voluntary 
wage-control  sjstem  At  btst.  that  would  be 
an  exceedingly  frail  foundation  upc  n  which 
to  erect  a  price-control  structxire.  and  if  it 
fails  and  there  is  to  be  no  power  to  regulate 
wages,  any  effort  to  control  prices  in  an  ef- 
fective and  equitafcle  manner  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly doomed  to  failure 

High,  or  relatively  hleh  vaces  also  influ- 
ence the  price  level  indirect  y.  As  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out,  "Every  dollar  spent  for 
defense  presses  against  an  already  limited 
supply  of  materials.  '  It  Is  (<jualiy  true  that 
every  dollar  of  now  purch;i&ing  power  left 
in  the  hands  of  wage  earners  likewise  presses 
against  the  hmitcd  reserve  c:  materials.  The 
administration  has  set  its  face  against  all 
proposals  to  siphon  off  the  excess  purchasing 
pcwer,  which  coaif>ete&  with  deftnse  bujir.g, 
by  a  broadening  of  the  tax  base  or  by  some 
system  of  compulsory  saving  But  the  official 
frowns  directed  at  these  pioposals  will  not 
check  the  unfavorable  e:Gnomic  conse- 
quences which  result  from  jjushing  up  buy- 
ing pcwer  In  a  restricted  market.  The  prob- 
lem Is  there,  and  it  cannot  b?  Ignored  merely 
because  it  carries  unpleasa.it  political  im- 
plications. 

It  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  autl  only  which  the 
President  can  hope  to  get  Irom  a  Congress 
in  which  the  various  pressure  groups  will 
be  striving  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
particular  constituents.  Th;.t,  too,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  this  considera- 
tion, coupled  with  the  far-reaching  impor- 
tance and  complexity  of  tl.e  contemplated 
legislation.  Is  sufficient  reason  why  Congress 
should  make  haste  slowly  In  tliis  matter. 
If  the  price-control  bill  in  linal  form  turns 
cut  to  be  a  hodge-podge  of  political  com- 
promTlfeB.  it  might  well  prove  to  be  more 
harmful  to  the  country  than  the  economic 
evils  agciinst  which  It  is  to  b>  directed. 
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Defence  Policios  Supported  Sf  E'nn 
Legion  Takes  Positiot  For  Dta'uni; 
Sternly  With  Nazis  and  J-'ps 
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OF 

HON.  ESTESKEFAUVER 

OF  TENNtSSE  : 
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Pr>  s-.rier.t  and  h;"-  p.  Icies.  and  to  lend 
t'.r(-iit;th  to  the  f\.;b'.  t  rsive  activities  and 
propaganda  of  laose  aggressor  natijns  which 
are  doing  all  in  tjieir  power  to  overthrow  all 
the  principles  and  ideals  on  whictj  our  Na- 
tion was  founded  and  in  which  Itfe  citizens 
believe  and  which  they  hold  dear;  'and 

Whereas  these  actions  are  hindering  and 
delaying  the  defense  efforts  of  olir  whole 
country:   Therefore   be  it  ■ 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  tjhc  James 
Craig  Lodor  Post.  No  148,  Amencajn  Legion, 
in  meeting  duly  assembled,  affirm  their  sup- 
port of  President  Roosevelt  in  hislhcndling 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  CJovernment  un- 
der present  conditions  and  denounce  the 
activities  of  Senator  Wheeler.  Uir.  Lind- 
bergh, and  a!l  such  critics  who  are  trying  to 
undermine  the  President  and  who  thus  de- 
stroy or  weaken  the  defense  efforts  of  our  peo- 
ple and  encourage  the  activities  of  the  aggres- 
scr  nations;   and  be  it  further  i 

Resolved.  That  wc  call  upon  the  Ipiesldent 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statjes  to  deal 
with  a  firm  hand  with  the  German.  Japanese, 
and  Italian  Nations,  using  our  Army  and 
Navy  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  do  so  in  order  to  protect  o(ur  rights, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  to  see  that  both 
our  Army  and  Navy  are  at  full  flghtmg 
strength  and  efficiency  in  order  to  cope  with 
any  emergency  that  may  arive.  ena<?tiiig  such 
legislation  as  may  be  required  tcv  continue 
all  selectees.  Elescrves.  and  National  Guard 
men  in  active  service  as  long  as  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  alao  author- 
izing the  use  of  these  men  in  any  forei<m 
countries  where  they  may  be  nctded;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  to  the  two  Senators  Irorh  Tennes- 
see, the  Congressman  from  our  district,  the 
local  daily  papers,  and  that  a  further  copy 
be  spread  upon   the  minutes  of  this  post 

E    W    McMiLLiN. 
Chatrman.     Resolutions     Committee. 
James    Craig    Lodor    Post,^  No.    148. 
American  Legion. 


Friday.  August  1   1941 


RESOLUTION     OF     JAMES    CRAIG     LODOR 
POST.  NO    148    AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  KL1-.\LVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  include  a 
re.solution  passed  on  July  28.  1941,  by  the 
members  of  James  Craig  IxDdor  Post,  No. 
148.  American  Legion: 

St    Elmo,  Chattanooca,  Tenn  , 

July  28.  1941. 

Wherea.e  there  Is  at  the  present  time  In 
this  country  a  movement  on  foot  among  and 
by  a  ceriHin  group  of  people,  so-called  isola- 
tionists or  pacifists:   and 

Whereas  the  tactics  of  'his  group,  led 
by  Senate  r  Whfeiih  of  Montana,  and  Mr. 
Charies  A  Llndber-h.  are  devoted  primarily 
to  criticisms  of  President  Rrosevelt  nrd  nis 
foreign   policy;   and 

Whereas  the  acticns  of  thl3  group  tend  to 
weaken  the  confidence  of  our  people  in  their 
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^  Friday.  Axmst  1.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  ALABAMA  STATE  LEAGUE 
OF  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under'  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  one  cf  the  native  sens  of , our  neigh- 
bcring  State  of  Tennessee  is  a  candidate  for 
the  office  cf  national  president  of  ;the  Young 
Democrats;  and  « 

Whereas  we  heartily  endorse  the  good- 
neighbor  policy:  Now,  therefore,  b^  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Alabama  State  League 
cf  Young  Democrats  does  unqualifiedly  en- 
dorse the  candidacy  of  Mr  Joe  Carr,  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  national  president  of  the  Young 
Democrats  and  pledge  our  sincere  efforts  to 
secure  his  election  at  the  national  convention 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Done  this  26th  day  cf  July  1941  in  Mont- 
gomery. Ala. 
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Thurfiday.  July  31    1^41 


TAxrs 

M'  DTK K -FN  >!r.  Speaker,  taxes 
are  as  old  as  time.  More  than  4,000  years 
ago.  when  the  overseers  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt  went  abroad  on  the  land  v,ith 
their  lashes  and  said.  'Come  now  with 
corn."  the  people  knew  of  taxes.  The  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Luke  recites  that — 

There  went  out  a  decree  •  •  •  tha-  all 
the  world  should  be  taxed 

And  it  was.  That  samt  chapter  rccoids 
that  "all  went  to  be  taxed."  And  they 
were.  Since  the  beginninp  ol  organized 
society,  governments  have  imposed  taxes 
to  provide  funds  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  goveri^.ment  It  is  no  differ- 
ent today.  Taxe-^  are  important  not 
alone  because  they  touch  all  livinp  per- 
sons, but  because  the  taxing  powtr  can 
become  the  instrument  for  compktely 
altering  the  structure  cf  society  and 
changing  the  mode  of  life  of  a  nation. 
Crushing  taxes  had  a.^  n.Kh  to  do  with 
the  decline  cf  the  Roman  Em.pire  mnny 
centuries  ago  as  any  othei  force  because 
it  blacked  out  the  substantial  middle  class 
and  left  only  a  nation  of 'large  land- 
holders on  the  one  hand  and  half-en- 
slaved peasants  on  the  oth'  r  All  this  is 
by  way  of  preface  to  som.f  comment  on 
thp  Revenup  Act  of  1941  pa^srd  this 
week  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  gigantic  tax  bilL^  ever 
passed  by  Congress 

THE    NEED    FOR    REV  E»IT;I 

For  a  dozen  years,  as  a  result  of  the 
depression,  that  far-flung  corporation 
known  as  the  Government  bf  the  United 
States  was  spending  more  than  it  took  in. 
On  June  30,  wlrich  marks  the  end  of  each 
official  year,  the  Government  bookkeep- 
ers hauled  out  the  red-ink  bottle  and  in- 
scribed a  huge  figure  In  red  on  the  Gov- 
ernment ledger  to  shew  by  how  niuch 
the  expenses  exceeded  revenues.  It  is 
known  as  the  annual  deficit.  It  is  becom- 
ing rather  permanent.  For  the  fiscal 
yt.ar  1941  it  was  more  thai::  Sj.OOO. 000.000. 
Fiscal  wizards  who  preach  the  gospel 
that  a  nation  can  spend  its  way  to  pros- 
perity call  this  operation  delieit  spend- 
ing. But  no  matter  what  it  Is  called, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing generous  use  ol  red  ink.  Mciecvei .  it 
locks  as  if  we  shall  have  tio  provide  an 
extra  supply.  Wc  may  even  have  to  place 
red  ink  on  the  priority  hst  of  essential 
items  because  it  seems  indispensable  now 
to  the  operations  of  government. 

THEN   CAME   THE   WAK 

In  the  8  fi.scal  years  from  ll>34  to  r'41 
inclusive.  Uncle  Sam  took  in  foi'y  bil- 
lion and  spend  sixty-seven  and  one- half 
billion.   He.  therefore,  owed  twenty-.^even 
and    one-half   billion.     But    instead    of 
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makinR     contractors,     steel     companies, 
grocers,    tailors,    s-tenopraphers.    clerks, 
mail  carriers,  and  others  wait  for  their 
money,  he  borrowed  the  money  and  paid 
them  as  ho  wmt  f.lone.    This  was  a  sim- 
ple operation.     He  printed  his  seal  and 
a  1'  t  of  nice  writing  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
m^nt  paper  and  called  it  a  Government 
bond.    These  he  sold  to  banks,  insurance 
companies,  trust  funds,  individuals,  and 
others.    He  now  (;wes  the.se  folks  in.-'ead 
of  the  clerks,  contractors,  mail  carneis. 
and  oti-.ers.     But  the  drbt   r-  still  there. 
Came  U\r  war.  and  witli  it  the  n-ccssity 
for   prov.ding    battle--h!p>.   cru-.'^ers,   sol- 
diers.   fi)od.    RU!-.'..    cjmps.    arr.muniticn. 
a;rphine.->.  and  v.  li.it  nn- .    VVi'  liave  -fT-i.  ri 
to  hflp  the  dem.ncracirs  to  the  extent  of 
seven  bill. en.     The  two-(  cean  Navy  will 
co.st  seven  billion.     O'hor  items  for  cur 
own  defense  will  bnnj:  the  total  of  de- 
fense and  aid  apiJrojpriations  to  S52.000.- 
000.000     That  isical  mc.ney.    Fo:  t'r.e  12- 
month  peiii>d  which  bf  urns  July  1.  1941. 
and  ends  i.n  Jun-  30.  1942.  w.-  exptct  to 
spend      S22.000f00  000       Th.at      i.>      i-'ul 
spenriink-.    i:  will  take  expeit  .-^p*  nders  to 
spend  ti-.at  amcunt  in  12  months.    Tiiat 
is  over  $1,830,000,000  e\eiy   30  days.     If 
our  be.~>t  18-caral  spenders  cun  do  u.  we 
would    draw   on    the    red-ink    supply   on 
June  30.   1942.  nnd  close  th.e  books  for 
that    year    by    ri'cordinu    th.at    we    wt  re 
S12  800  000  003  m  tlic  hole  for  ihc  year. 
There  art'  two  w.tv.-,  of  raiMne  this  money 
whicli  will  b<^  spt  nt  and  wh.ich  we  do  not 
have     Tiie  first  i.v  to  borrow.    But  bor- 
row,nc  i.s  old  >tu!T.    We  ha\e  been  doing 
it  for  11  years.    Soon  Uncle  Sam  will  be 
in  hock  to  all  his  ch.ildren.     The  public 
debt  is  now  at  S50.000.000.000.    These  are 
Uncle  SanV.s  notes.    Sooner  or  later,  th.ey 
miust  be  paid.    But  if  too  many  of  these 
notes  po  floating'  around,  it  will  be  like 
the  case  of  the  man  who  owed  everybody 
and  could  not  get  any  more  credit.     So 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  raise  a  larger  part  of 
tins    expenditure    through    taxes.      And 
that  ih  wliere  the  new  tax  bill  comes  in. 

WHAT    THI.S    BILL    DOES    TO    YOH 

For  a  full  year,  this  new  tax  measure 
will  raise  about  S3.500.000.000.  That  is 
real  money.  That  i.§  on  top  of  what  is 
now  being  paid  m  taxes.  In  round  fig- 
ures, thirteen  hundred  million  will  come 
out  of  corporation  Incomes,  twehe  hun- 
dred will  come  out  of  individual  incomes. 
one  hundred  and  fifty  million  from  in- 
creased taxes  on  cifts  and  estates,  and 
nine  liundred  million  from  taxes  on  liq- 
uor, automobiles  saxophones,  cold  cream, 
pinochle  decks,  theater  and  night  club 
admissions.  rad:.os.  coca-cola,  matches, 
wrist  watches,  fur  coats,  slot  machines, 
pool  tables,  ele(^tric  curling  irons,  and 
oth.er  items  which  are  simply  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  These  are  known  as 
indirect  taxes.  They  are  collected  from 
th.e  manufacturer  and  added  to  the  price. 
Tims,  th.e  public  pays  them  but  does  not 
exactly  see  them.  That  is  why  they  are 
called  "painless," 

THE   CiNtH-ALL  RESULT 

The  revenues  to  be  derived  from  all 
sources  under  existing  law  as  well  as  the 
revenues  under  this  new  bill  will  still 
leave  the  Government  In  a  deep  hole. 
Since  this  measure  will  not  become  law 
U'^t  1  hiter  in  the  year,  it  is  estimated 
that    [or    the    fi-cal    year    wh:ch    boiir.s 


July  1.  1941.  and  ends  June  30.  1942.  it 
will  bring  in  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000,- 
000  for  that  year.  When  the  $2,000.- 
000.000  is  added  to  all  other  r^ctipt.-  of 
the  Government,  we  will  st  11  be  ihy 
about  SU.000.000.000  of  ma:iing  bith 
ends  meet  for  the  year  1942,  In  other 
words,  we  are  .^t  11  in  the  hole,  but  not 
quite  dov.-n  to  the  bottom.  That  is  to 
.<ay  that  if  thi-  fi.^cal  hole  is  ICC  ft-t  deep, 
we  are  still  40  ft-et  from  th'^  t  -p 

nN£    FX\.\irLL 

One  examp!'  will  serv'  to  ir  dicate  the 
proportions  of  tln.^  tax  b'.U,  U:ider  pres- 
(  nt  law.  a  simple  man  whose  net  Income 
was  $2,000  would  pay  an  income  tax  of 
$44-  Undfi  the  Hf w  bill,  h''  wM  pay 
SUO,  Thi-  IS  a  jump  Iroin  2-5  percent 
t.0  5  '  J  percent. 
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Mr.  NYE,  Mr,  Pir',-:,;dLnt,  some  days 
aco  I  made  a  request  for  printing  in  the 
Appendix  of  till  Record  of  an  article  en- 
titled •'British  War  Aims  in  the  Conflict 
Beginning  September  1939,"  by  John 
Knox,  of  Chicago,  a  craduat^'  of  North- 
west M-n  University  and  of  Haivard,  a  law 
clerk  in  tlie  Supreme  Court  oi  th.e  United 
'  States  in  1936  and  1937.  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  member  of  the  editorial  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicaeo  Bar  Association. 

I  now  have  before  me  a  statement  of 
th.e  estimated  cost  of  printing  the  article, 
which  IS  $495.  Therefore.  I  repeat  my 
request  for  unanimou.s  consent  to  liave 
the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

Th.ere  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ;h.e  Record, 
as  follows: 

British    War    .■\ims    in   the    Con- -mot    Bfitn- 

NINT.     ^EF'TTMBFR     IhV) 

(B;-  J  hr.  Kr.rx  Ph  B  Chicago  J  D  North- 
w;  -rem,  LL  M  ,  H.irvard.  Uvv  clerk,  Su- 
p:-'  :r.e  Ccurt  of  the  United  States.  1936  and 
13:?7.  men-.ber,  editorial  ccrrimittee,  Chicago 
Bar  .A'ifcciat^n  I 

THf     AMFRir.^N     PEOPLE    DO     NOT    FE\tI7E     %VH>T 

thfy  wii  l  be  underwriting  n   they  enter 
the  h^iesent  conflict 

bhtti.sh    \V.\R    .mms 

H--rewith  arc  li-ted  the  war  aiir.=  of  the 
British  Empire  m  tlic  Ciiiflict  r.-rw  devas- 
tating Europe,  Mcst  of  the  ain?  are  admi- 
rable encuL:h  but  In  vie'jf  cf  subsequent 
military  defeats  these  aiii.s  car  not  be  real- 
ized unless  the  Unit/^d  S-t<  tes  di.-patches  a 
huce  e.xpedit ici'.ary  fcrc^  to  the  aid  of  the 
empire  Mcreovcr.  even  11  this  country 
drained  Itself  of  men  and  mo-.ev  In  order 
that  these  alms  might  be  realized,  there 
would  re?ult  cn!y  a  substantia  reestabhsh- 
m-^r.t  nf  the  Eurcpean  status  quo  as  of  1938. 
:>■  ti'.ii.g     fundamental     wculd     have     been 


solved,  and  we  would  have  spent  our  re- 
sources abcoad  In  order  merely  to  reaffirm 
the  boundary  lines  laid  down  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Eurcpp  has  been  at 
war  323  ycnrs  out  of  the  last  500.  and  no 
battle  has  ever  proved  to  be  the  last  one 
As  an  Ameflcan  of  draft  age.  1  ask  that  this 
Government  Inform  the  British  Gcven|ment 
without  xlefcy  ihat  •'short  of  war"  means  Just 
that,  and  that  there  will  be  no  American 
expedltionairy  force  or  naval  force  sent  abroad 
to  the  aid  of  the  British  Empire 

(Listed  chrpnologlcally  in  the  order  In  which 
they   were  announced) 

1  Poland  will  be  restored  and  Its  parti- 
ttcn  negated  by  force  of  arms  Its  frontiers 
must  be  aa  unchallengeable  as  those  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1939.  There  must  be  an  access  to 
the  sea  The  deliberate  depopulation  of 
western  Poland  and  the  overcrowding  of  cen- 
tral Poland,  as  practiced  by  Germany,  will 
be  set  aside,  -Polish  populations  will  be 
moved  baik  to  their  former  geographical 
areas,  which  are  now  occupied  by  Germans. 
(England  \s  determined  to  fulfill  these  ob- 
jectives ev*n  though  the  U  S  S,  R  new  oc- 
cupies pari  of  the  former  Polish  Republic  ) 

2  Restciatton  of  the  Independence  of  Ru- 
mania. (This  war  aim  was  first  stated  In  a 
modified  ftrm  on  October  16.  1939,  when  It 
was  annoinced  that  the  Independence  cf 
Rumania  jnust  be  retained  despite  the  dis- 
turbed Balkan  situation.  Rumania  did  not 
fall  until  Kcvember  1940  ) 

3.  The  iJnlted  States  must  take  an  Inter- 
est In  thl3  war  as  soon  as  possible.  Visiting 
Englishmeki  must  play  their  part,  both  as 
exchange  trofessors  and  public  lecturers,  In 
enllghtenifig  American  public  opinion  (By 
the  sprlng|  of.  1941  this  aim  had  progressed 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  Anglo-British 
union  wasj  being  openly  broached.) 

4  Restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
Czechoslo\^kia.  But  Slovakia  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  herself  to  a  greater 
extent   thin   she   formerly   enjoyed. 

5  G3rminy  must  pay  reparations.  All  the 
damage  th^t  Germany  has  inflicted  upon  her 
weaker  neighbors  must  be  repaired  as  far  as 
It  is  reparteble  after  the  havoc  of  war.  Tlie 
recurrent  (icts  of  aggression  of  Germany  must 
not  benefit  her  in  any  way. 

6  Liberation  of  all  the  foreign  races  con- 
quered byi  Germany.  This  all-inclusive  war 
aim  was  pronounced  on  November  20,  1939 
Jt  has  beeh  followed  ever  since  and  was  last 
restated  oti  April  23,  1941,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  Yugoslavian  Independence  was 
vowed  Dt  is  momentarily  expected  to  be 
again  restlated  as  regards  Greece, 

7  Political  Independence  must  be  given  to 
Austria  pi^oviding  she  should  desire  it. 

8,  A  ne*  kind  of  Feague  of  nations  or  post- 
war systeip  of  cooperation  must  be  made  to 
succeed  wtiere  the  old  League  failed  It  must 
be  strong  tncugh  to  prevent  such  acts  of  in- 
justice arid  violence  that  gave  rise  to  the 
present  v^r 

9  The  fesponsibility  for  the  war  must  be 
placed  on  the  whole  German  people,  so  that 
It  will  not  be  poss.ble.  as  it  was  after  the  last 
war.  for  otie  section  of  the  populace  to  blame 
onother  saction  Any  armistice  or  peace  terms 
must  beat  the  signatures  of  (1)  the  govern- 
ment in  pcwer  at  the  conclusion  cf  hostilities: 
(2>  the  army;  (3)  the  Nazis:  (4)  the  mon- 
archists; and  (5)  the  German  democratic  ele- 
ment, (lit  was  suggested  that  Allied  trocp.* 
also  sho\»  themselves  In  Berlin  and  other 
German  dtles  ) 

10.  Restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
Norway 

11,  Restoration  cf  the  Independence  of 
Denmark.  (Because  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  Norwegian  campaign,  the  above  two 
war  alms  are  separately  listed  despite  the 
wording  otf  aim  No.  6  ) 

12  Restoration  of  the  Independence  of  Hol- 
lancj.         i 
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13  Restoration  of  the  independence  of 
Belgium 

14  Restoration  ol  the  independence  of 
Luxemburg,  (The  above  three  var  aims  arose 
from  the  events  of  May  1940.  and  are  sepa- 
rctcly  listed  because  of  the  CTeat  importance 
of  The  occurVence  of  that  mon  h  » 

15  Germany  must  ultimately  be  defeated 
in  the  field  in  an  offensive  land  war  Victory 
cannot  be  won  by  a  mere  concentration  upon 
defense  of  the  British  Isle^ 

16  Italy  will  be  crushed  i  nd  Mussolini 
pun'shed 

17  Restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
France  Germany  must  not  oi  ly  be  expelled 
from  Prance,  but  from  all  the  ands  that  she 
has  overrun  (In  other  words.  i>ermany  must 
Yje  forced  back  Into  her  pre-war  boundaries  > 
Security  lor  France  must  ^Iso  be  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  rmv  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war,  since  in  1919  England  did  u  t  sufficiently 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  French  de- 
mand for  security 

18  Tlie  British  Isles  and  Enpire  mu.'t  be 
defended  to  the  utmost  and  the  piesent  status 
quo  maintained  Tl^e  same  also  applies  to 
the  Dutch  East  Ind  es.  etc. 

A  realization  of  the^e  alms,  therefore,  wuuld 
be  a  virtual  reestablislmcnt  of  the  status  quo 
in  Europe  as  of  1938  when  the  boundaries 
defined  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  were  btUl  lu 
effect, 

NoTE/ — Quotations  and  clta'lons  listed  In 
the  following  annotated  material  merely  serve 
as  examples  of  each  war  aim  Other  similar 
'material  was  not  Included.  Had  It  been,  this 
paper  would  have  been  of  great  length  It  is 
believed  the  material  inclijded  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate  each  war  aim 

J   K 

INTRODt'CTION 

On  January  18.  1941.  the  Honorable  Joseph 
P  Kennedy,  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  delivered  a  radio  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  said,  in  part: 

"What  would  be  our  war  alTis?  We  have 
not  had  any  debate  en  that  score  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  Into  the  war  Just  to 
underwrite  the  war  alms  of  another  country 
without  knowing  what  they  are  •  •  • 
Are  we  to  sign  a  blank  checjt?  Common 
sense  would  seem  to  require  that  there  be 
tht  most  complete  clarification  of  American 
alms  lu  this  conflict  before  we  take  the  fatal 
step," 

Ou  March  25.  1941,  Lord  Halifax,  Britlth 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Stales,  delivered 
his  firJt  official  speech  in  this  country  For 
a  month  previous  to  this  udc  ress  thote  "In 
the  know"  had  been  whispcni  g  that  Halifax 
had  brought  with  him  from  Uritain  a  ccm- 
plfcit  statement  of  what  Britiin  Is  fighting 
for.  But  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  confined 
himself  to  generalities,  mostly  of  a  moral  sort. 

Ou  March  27,  1941,  Prime  Mnister  Winston 
Churchill  said  that  the  "intcn  sts  of  national 
unity"  caused  him  to  forego  producing  a 
"catalog  of  war  alms  and  peace  aims,"  He 
also  said.  "Everyone  knows  quite  well  what 
we  are  fighting  about. "  1  am  not  so  sure  of 
■  this 

Ou  May  6,  1941.  Secretary  or  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  demanded  convoys  a  id  called  upcn 
the  youth  of  America  "if  nee  1  be  to  die  for 
the  conviction  tiiat  the  freed jm  of  America 
must  be  saved  '  This  speed,  was  deiivertd 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  cf  President 
Rocbcvelt.  who  had  rot  only  pledged  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  the  presei  t  war  but  who 
had  said.  "Convoyuig  means  shooung.  aud 
bhooting  means  war." 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  in  this  month  of 
May  194i  a  momentous  hour  has  arrived  for 
tne  United  States.  We  stanil  at  Uie  cross- 
roads of  rtmalning  at  peace  lere  at  home  or 
of  waging  a  war  abroad  because  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  h.is  ever  seui  is  in  danger 
of  destruction.  This  empire  we  were  once  a 
part  of,  so  its  crtee  for  help  In  lu  hour  of 
desperation   tug  all   the  mere   at  cur  heart- 


strings. In  cur  boundk.^s  syiTij^athy  we  for- 
get that  long  ago  the  ancestors  of  the  men 
now  dying  for  the  British  emblem  came  to 
our  shores  burned  our  Capitol,  and  scattered 
cur  population  We  forget  that  only  two 
decades  ago  we  toiled  mightily  and  gave  In 
blood  and  property  that  this  emblem  might 
not  die  We  forget  many,  many  other  things 
because  there  Is  loose  in  the  wcrld  today  a 
terror  of  destruction  that  is  sweeping  Europe. 
Our  foremost  military  experts  agree,  how- 
ever, that  this  terror  can  never  cume  to  our 
own  shores,  under  Its  own  power  and  suc- 
cessfully invade  our  territory  Ttie  great 
question  soon  to  be  'decided,  therefore,  is. 
Should  we.  or  should  we  not.  go  to  war  abroad 
In  order  to  save  once  again  the  British  Em- 
pire, thereby  saving  certain  economic  benefits 
for  ourselves? 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  one  of  draft  age 
to  lnqu;re  into  this  problem  MV  genera- 
tion perhaps  should  expect  to  suffer  and  not 
be  heard  from  Until  now  I  have  said  little, 
as  have  the  other  millions  who  registered 
lor  the  Selective  Service  Act  last  October  16, 
but  certain  British  defeats  make  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  keep  silent  any  longer.  I 
therelore  presume  to  say  a  few  wards  upon 
the  struggle  now  raping  m   Europe 

For  many  weeks  p.ist  our  tnterventlomstj! 
have  skillfully  brought  this  country  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  war  In  the  van- 
gtiard.of  this  group  has  been  the  CQrmlitf'e 
to  Deftend  America  by  AlduiR  the  Allies  The 
policy  of  this  committee  has  always  been 
several  leagues  ahead  of  the  public  opinion 
cf  the  di.y.  and  Its  trial  balloons  seeking  to 
mold  public  opinion  have  always  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Whit*  House  An  effective 
campaign  to  silence  all  cppositUin  -has  long 
been  under  way.  It  has  now  proi?res.sed  to 
a  point  where  an  American  can  no  longer 
be  for  America  first  but  must  be  for  Eng  and 
Lrst  or  China  first  or  Greece  first.  If  he  still 
Insists  upon  being  for  his  own  coutitry  first, 
last  and  always,  he  is  looked  upcn  with 
susplc;on 

Senator  Pran-ni  (Democrat.  Florida),  with 
the  knowledge  and  c  nsent  of  the  President, 
has  demanded  a  total  war  on  two  oceans  and 
the  creation  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
On  May  6.  1941,  the  Senator  declared  that 
the  American  people  are  ready,  if  necessary, 
"to  spill  their  blood"  and  that  "all  they  need 
Is  a  Government  to  make  up  their  minds." 
Early  this  year  our  President  dnnounced 
the  now  familiar  "four  freedoms  "  He.  who 
was  eUnrted  on  a  promise  that  we  would  not 
pet  into  a  fiEhting  war.  suddenly  proposed 
to -establish  a  new  world  order  In  all  part.« 
of'  the  globe  he  was  going  to  bring  freedom 
of  speech  and  expresslrn.  freedom  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  m  his  own  way.  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear  A 
new  Sir  Galahad  had  mounted  his  charger 
and  was  ready  to  set  forth,  only  be  bad  for- 
gotten the  pressing  problems  of  the 
round  table  at  home, 

Tlien  followed  the  great  fight  on  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  Thereafter  billions  were;  voted  hy 
our  Ccnpress  upon  the  President'^  plea  for 
all-out  aid  to  BriUiin  We  had  begun  the 
Journey  but  did  not  know  wliere.  we  were 
going  But  now  we  do  know,  (or  we  are 
face  to  lace  with  toul  war    - 

Do  any  of  us  know  wiiat  England  is  really 
fighting  at)out?  Of  cotirse.  we  have  heard 
many  high-sounding  phrases  such  as  "rid- 
ding Europe  of  the  menace  of  nazirlsm,"  but 
nothing  really  definite  is  staUd  tliese  days. 
Vvhen  I  was  at  Harvard  studying  law  we 
had  to  state  reasons  concr»te'y  and  not  dtal 
in  generalities  When  I  go  into  court  these 
days  I  have  to  do  the  ^me.  Our  inttrvcn- 
tiomsts.  whc  deal  only  lii  genc-aiitits  and 
fijie  words,  would  have  been  "washiEd  out"  of 
harvard  after  the  first  semester  lea  not  get- 
ting down  to  the  heart  of  the  proWem. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  thoroughly 
In  agreement  concerning  the  necessity  d 
building  up  a  strong  delense  for  this  country. 


I  am  In  total  disagreement  w;;h  nil  oi  ti.e 
policies  of  the  Axis  Powtis,  1  belit  ve  lu  aid 
to  Britain  shcii  cf  war  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  enter  the  ooriflict  as  an 
active  belligerent  Why^  B.'iuse  1  have 
gone  to  the  libraries  in  c.hi.gi  and  rend 
every  is^ue  of  the  London  Times  air.ce  the  war 
began  As  a  result.  British  war  uiniv  have 
tx'come  very  definite  luaeeU,  a.  d  1  iti  that 
the  American  people  have  rii  '  tin  slightest 
ld(  a  what  'hey  wi!l  Ix  underwriting  if  th«*y  ' 
formally  enter  the  ccnflirt  on  tht  side  of 
Britain. 

I  need  not  pause  to  d.scuss  wheiher  the 
London  Times  represents  the  ofccial  British 
jxjlnt  of  view  in  its  cclumnf  AU  wculd  ad- 
mit that  no  publication  in  th>  Biitish  Em- 
pire so  represents  the  cfflciul  viewpoint  of  the 
Government  as  this  one.  Tlie  Times  i'  the 
voice  cf  England  It.<  columns  of  .>w^  :«- 
ports  are  cited  in  tli'*  ci.urts  a.";  ai;  b'  nty. 
Its  editorial  columns  repres<  v.x  the  voice  "of 
10  DowLing  Strt-et  lis  virb.it  im  reports  of 
Parliamentary  proceetlingh  imunately  dis- 
close statements  of  even  the  Prime  Mmister. 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (1938).  at  volume  16,  pape  337, 
says: 

'The  Times.  -Aai'ii  oicuiU'-^  'Ju  pr'-ui.er 
positicn  among  Eughsli  ne-x  s;,!tp-. .~  wns 
ttarttd  by  John  Walter  on  JaiiUh:  >  l,  1780. 
under  the  name  of  the  Daily  Universal  Regis- 
ter.  •  •  •  Ou  January  1.  17B8.  lis  title 
was  changed  to  the  Times,  and  this  great 
newspaper  has  ever  since  Iseen  the  pietmment 
national  jouinaJ  and  daily  hisluncal  rec- 
ord     ••     • 

"The  Timef  excels  m  ev(:\  o  .  a:  lucnt. 
mainly  by  employing  e\f>rt-  m  purticular 
subjects  •  •  •  The  L.iu»-:  tpeciaiizes  in 
Its  presentation  ol  foreign  affairs  " 

What,   therefore,  does  the  Times  say  con- 
cerning British  war  aims?     Let  us  draw  the 
veil  aside 
BRmsH  ^AK   .«.;t.;';   Fr!<,:R>   iiu    tH'    "f   rF,,^^•'E 

AS  STATm  IN   THE  EDrTOaiAL  COLt'MNS    OF    THE 
LONDON    TIMES  i 

Srpfcmiber  1939     \ 

The  w.ir  got  off  to  a  flying  start,  and  within 
a  few  days  It  became  apparent  that  Poland 
might  be  crushed  by  Germany  Later  m  the 
month  she  was  attacked  !  v  Russia  en  *r.e 
east,  so  Polish  ccHapfie  bi  wiiit  certain  .^s 
the  republic  was  toppling  tht  Times  thun- 
dered: 

"There  will  be  no  peace  which  leaves  tie 
brigand  in  possession  of  his  loot.  •  •  • 
It  is  our  part,  ai.d  well  withm  Our  powii  to 
carry  out  the  offlciai  decision  to  prtptiit-  lur 
and  to  endure,  if  necessary,  a  leap  war.  united 
in  a  single  resolve  to  secure  the  final  victory 
for  Polish  and  European  frcfdum  '  (Lead- 
ing editorial  ol  Septemlxr  13  1939.  eiitr.ied 
"War  by  Land  aud  Sts     ) 

"None  of  these  speculations  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  deflect  the  dttarmiuation  of 
the  Western  Powers  to  pursue  to  the  end 
their  cardinal  war  aims,  in  whiah  the  libera- 
tion of  Poland  will  take  a  fcremoit  place. 
Whether  soon  or  late,  that  end  will  be 
achieved."  (Leading  editorial  cf  September 
19.  1938.  entitled    "Thrs  Price  of  freedom   "  i 

"The  Poles  have  therefore  laid  their  allies 
under  an  enormous  d-'bt.  It  cannot  oc  fully 
discharged  until  complete  victory  and  the 
overthrow  of  Hitlerlsm  have  re^tored  the  lib- 
erty of  Poland  That  may  be  a  long  task,  but 
In  the  Immediate  present  thera  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying  some  very  amall  part  of 
what  we  ov^e  '  (Leading  editorial  of  Sep- 
tember 22. 1939  eullUed   Tlie  Ctcch  Revolt") 

"They  [the  people  ol  Warsaw  J  have  proved 
the'greatness  ol  the  PcUth  Nation  and  have 
made  the  world  see  that  its  restitution  t  its 
proper  place  among  the  free  peoples  o:  Eu- 
rope is  one  of  those  causes  In  which  the 
greatest  powers  may  be  prot»d  to  fitht  and 
hazard  all  that  they  possess.  '  '  '  In 
1939  tliey  [England  and  France  j  aie  det-r- 
mined  to  devote  the  utmost  ol  their  tlrci^th 
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to  her  restoration"  (l>^adlnR  editorial  of 
September  29.  1939,  entitled  "Warsaw  Sur- 
renders ") 

"Freedom  and  independence  for  the  Polish 
Nation,  within  frontiers  as  unchallengeable 
as  that  which  Germany  violated  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  and  with  full  and  guaranteed  access 
to  the  eea  constitu'e  In  their  own  riglit  an 
article  of  any  conceivable  peace  '  (Ishue  of 
September  30.  1939.  Saturday,  leading  cdi- 
toria!,  The  Nazi-Soviet  Compact  ) 

On  the  iiOth  of  September  Prime  Minis^pr 
Chamberlain  reviewed  the  situation  in  the 
Hi:us€  of  Commons    saying.  In  parf 

"In  this  situation  His  Majesty's  Gcvern- 
ment  authorized  the  Issue  cf  a  statement  en 
September  18  that  this  attack  by  the  Sov.ct 
Guvernment  upon  Poland  (a  country  with 
whom  she  had  a  nonageresslcn  pact  i  at  a 
moment  when  Pcl.uid  wa.'^  prostrate  In  the 
face  of  overwhelming  forces  [hear,  hear] 
brought  against  her  by  Germany  could  r.ct 
be  Justified  by  the  arguments  put  forward 
[loud  cheers!  and  that  while  the  full  impli- 
catUjn  of  these  events  was  not  yet  apparent. 
nothing  which  had  occurred  would  make  any 
difference  to  tlie  eetermination  cf  Hi.s  Maj- 
esty's Government  to  fulfill  their  obligatuiis 
to  Poland  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all 
energy  until  the>e  obligations  had  been 
achieved       i Renewed  cheers  1      *      *      ' 

"Tlie  scale  cf  cur  preparations,  and  the 
fact  already  announced  tliat  we  are  ba.-mg 
thMTi  on  the  a.ssumption  that  the  dura' ion 
Of  the  war  may  be  at  least  3  years,  insures  that 
our  .strength  wtll  increase  progressively  to 
meet  whatever  m  ly  come"  ( I>s\ie  of  Sep- 
tember 21  u:*39.  Thursday,  p  4.  Parliament  ) 
So  in  S<-ptemb<'r  1939  Britain's  war  aim 
Nd    1    was  stated,    namely: 

The  partition  of  Poland  will  be  negated  by 
force  of  arms;  Germany,  and  perhaps  Rtissia. 
will  be  driven  out  of  PoU.-^h  territory,  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  Polish  corridor  will 
be  reestabll.^hed;  and  an  approximate  return 
to  the  Polish  status  quo  of  September  1, 
1939,  mu.st  be  made  before  England  will  even 
consider  peace 

0('tuber   J939 
Poland  was  now  crushed      The  first  phase 
cf    the    war    had    ended      Germany    stopped 
for    breath      The    conflict    was    still    far    re- 
moved  from   England   and   France. 

The  leading  editorial  of  October  4.  1939, 
\^'as  entitled  ■•Responsibility  for  War  "  Al- 
ready It  was  firmly  decided  who  was  respon- 
sible, and  a  quotation  was  printed  from  an 
address  by  Chamberlain.  The  Times  re- 
Iterated  this  sta'ement  as  being  the  prcllcy 
of   England      It    was. 

"No  threat  would  ever  induce  this  ccun- 
try  or  France  to  abandon  the  purpose  for 
which  we  have  entered  upon  this  struggle." 
(Issue  cf  Wednesday,  October  4.   1939  ) 

With  Poland  rut  of  the  war.  England  be- 
came uneasy  about  the  Balkans.  Her  at- 
tention was  turr.ed  to  Rumania,  and  war 
aim  No    2  appeared: 

"Rumania  is  herself  uneasily  placed.  The 
policy  of  r.eu'ra  ity  adopted  by  King  Carol 
Is  wisely  conceded  and  is  well  understood 
In  this  cnintry  which  is  Just  as  determined 
that  his  kincdi^m  shall  retain  its  inde- 
pendence at  t!;e  end  of  the  war  as  that 
Poland  shall  recam  hers  "  (Issue  of  Monday, 
October  16.  1939.  editorial  Poland  in  Eclipse  ) 
Rumatua  did  not  fail  until  November 
1940  At  that  time  war  aim  No  2  was  modi- 
fied to  read  that  England  would  restore  the 
Independence  of  Rumania 

In  October  1939.  England  began  lockin:^ 
toward  America  The  Neutrality  Act  was 
discussed,  and  close  attention  was  paid  to 
the  debates  in  Congre&s  regarding  the  repeal 
Of  the  arms  embargo  A  veiled  deflnl:lon  of 
war  aim  No  3  appeared,  which  gradually 
proved  to  be:  Let  us  get  America  Interested 
In  this  war  as  siicn  as  possible  Discussion 
en  this  point   w.\s  rather  innocuous  at   first. 


"The  United  States,  built  up  thxugh  cen- 
turies largely  as  a  sanctuary  from  the  feuds 
and  rancors  of  Europe,  defined  its  policy  of 
withdrawal  thrctigh  the  mouth  o'  President 
Monroe  and  maintained  Its  ductri  ie  consist- 
ently down  to  1917  The  Repub  ic  entered 
the  four  years'  war  directly  challenged  by 
German  lawlessnets  but  also  inspired  by  the 
hope  that,  by  thuf-  departma  rom  their 
anci--nt  principles,  they  miaht  n  ake  a  su- 
jjreme  c  ntnbution  toward  hnall\  exorcising 
ti.--  ( auses  or  war  from  the  •hole  woild. 
When  that  hope  fadod,  Americans  resolved 
that  never  ag;un  should  their  blcDd  be  shed 
to  nich  htlle  purpo.-e  en  foreien  tiattleflelds; 
and  it  was  m  that  inccd  that  the  Neutrality 
A' r    wri.s    pa^-od 

■  *  •  •  The  piirpo--e  cf  the  ;  neutrality] 
bi'I  Is  not  financial,  it  is  simply  to  keep 
.■\nie:ira  out  cf  the  war."  (Leading  editorial 
Err;biir^'c  and  N-  u'rality  Moi.d.iy  October  30, 
1939  ) 

November  1939 

The  pro.'^pect  of  active   American   military    i 
as.-i-'ance   was    very    remote,    and    the    Times 
u,is  u'I'o  niy   ccncernine  war  aim  No,  3: 

•Ihe  ideals  that  we  hold  in  ccmmon  with 
the  United  Statt-s  are  too  fundamental  to 
the  whole  conception  of  life  and  politics  In 
both  Ci^untries  to  leave  ai^.y  dot bt  that  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  American  opinion  is 
with  us  in  our  fight  At  the  same  time  we 
entirely  understand  and  appreciate  the  rea- 
.sons  why  America  is  resolved  no;  to  partici- 
pate .n  warfare  on  an  uher  continent." 
I  Editorial  Europe  ai,d  Amer  ra.  Friday. 
November   3.    1939  ) 

A  few  days  later  Czechosloval'  la  was  con- 
sidered and  war  aim  No  4  aiuvunced  (res- 
tcrat:  m    of    that    country): 

"Among  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  today 
there  are  thousands  of  inconspi  -uoi;.-  heroes 
wlio  will  never  b>'W  to  their  ccnqueror  and 
who  know  that  'heir  nations.  Ike  Belgium. 
will  some  day  regain  t!ie  indeper  dence  which 
ha.s  never  altogether  ceased  to  oxis:  because 
it  has  never  been  banl.■^hed  from  their 
hearts"  (Editorial  for  Tue.sdav.  November 
7.   1939  ) 

Gern-ian  destruction  conrr.-.uei  apace  dur- 
ing Neivember  1939,  and  war  a;:n  No  5  was 
proniunced  m  anger  and  reset  tnier.t  (Ger- 
many  must   pay   reparations  i  : 

"We  nave  learned,  he  said  '  Urd  Halifax, 
n.iw  British  Ambas.-^ador  to  Anierica ,  that 
there  can  bo  no  oppcrtuni'y  f.?r  Eurrpe  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  unt;l  Germany  is 
brought  to  realize  that  recurrent  acts  of  ag- 
gres^sion  will  not  be  tolerated — ;,nd.  he  might 
have  added,  will  in  no  case  he  allcwfd  to 
benefit  the  p^^rpetrator  For  that  reason  It 
is  all-important  that  the  dar.iace  successively 
wrought  by  Germ.any  upon  her  A-eaker  neigh- 
bors shall  be  repaired  so  far  a-  they  are 
reparable  after  the  havoc  o*  w;  r  "  i  Issue  of 
N^^vcmber  8,  193.9,  Wednesolav  leading  edi- 
torial The  Cau>e  f.ir  Which  W.    Fight,) 

W.th  the  arrival  cf  the  fi~*  wartime 
Armistice  Day    the  Tioies  a:im  tted; 

"In  a  remarkable  degree  thr  present  con- 
flict ■?  a  continuaticn  of  the  U-t  We  have 
t^  fl'ihr  the  same  enemy  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  same  principles,  th.cugh  or,  this  occasion 
tho'-e  principle*  are  more  sharply  defined  and 
their  lull  significance  is  more  clearly  under- 
stood "  (Issue  of  Nrvembei  11,  1939,  Satur- 
dav,  leading  editorial  The  Fait  .i  cf  Armistice 
D.iy  ) 

In  other  words  W'  rid  War  Nc  1  had  to  be 
charged  off  the  bxks  a^a  tc^al  l'=5.  All  the 
blocKi  and  tears  and  casual 'le-  at.d  expendi- 
tures had  been  In  vain  England  and  France 
had  so  bungled  the  peace  that  there  had  been 
no  peace  but  only  a  temporary  armistice. 

Lfitcr  In  the  mci-.th  war  f  mi  No  6  ap- 
peared— a  very  inclusive  an:l  tar-reaching 
aim:  Liberation  of  ail  the  peoples  conquered 
by  Germany  (This  aim  wa^  la.5t  restated 
on  April  23.  1941  when  the  restoration  of 
Yugoslav   independence  was   %cw-ed:) 


"No  doubt  the  uprising  of  the  Czech  na- 
tional spirit  has  drawn  sustenance— which 
is  not  to  saj  instigation — from  the  sympathy 
felt  for  the  Czech  cause  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  the  knowkdge  that  ore  of 
our  own  professed  war  aims  is  to  liberate 
the  foreign  races  which  have  been  conquered 
and  enchaHied  by  the  Nazis.'  (I.^sue  of  No- 
vember 20.  1939.  Monday,  leading  editorial 
Martyred  Cfeechs  ) 

Ten  day?  theireafter  the  Russo-Finnish  war 
began   (November  30.  1939.  at  9  a    ml 

A  flnal  evient  of  Importance  during  Novem- 
ber 1939  was  President  Roosevelt's  signing  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  on  the  4th  of  November. 
Congress,  alter  a  month's  debate,  had  finally 
voted  for  ((he  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 
The  Times  paid  close  attention  to  these 
events  Eujgland  was  another  step  closer  to 
a  realizatioti  of  war  aim  No  3. 
December  1939 
The  Eng^sh  people  were  shocked  that  Rus- 
sia should  actiially  attack  Finland  Much 
attention  v»as  paid  by  the  Times  to  the  mili- 
tary aspectJB  of  the  struggle,  but  it  was  the 
attention  v^at  resembled  the  attitude  of  an 
onlooker  atj  an  interesting  chess  game 

England  (hesitated  to  send  active  military 
assistance  jlo  Finland  There  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling  that  Finland  would  be  defeated  as 
rapidly  as  j>oland  and  that  any  military  sup- 
plies would  be  eventually  lost  to  the  Russians. 
England  (had  been  at  war  4  months,  but  the 
struggle  14  Europe  seemed  far  away  The 
Tlm.es  feltjthat  England  and  France  should, 
of  course  give  their  moral  support  to  the 
hard-pressed  Finns. 

Finland  surprised  the  world  by  hurling 
back  the  Rlussian  advance.  With  the  Soviets 
at  bay,  England  felt  that  certain  supplies 
should  be  ient  Ether  and  antitetanus  serum 
was  di.spa^hed  late  In  December,  together 
with  £5.000  worth  of  anesthetics,  catgut,  anti- 
gas  ointment,  etc  The  Times  commented 
that  some  Tnilitary  equipment  had  also  been 
sent  but  dUd  not  enumerate  what  such  equip- 
ment consisted  of.  It  was  admitted  that 
only  a  smfcll  supply  had  been  forwarded  to 
Finland, 

December  1939  was  a  month  of  victory  for 
the  British  Navy,  and  the  British  public  felt 
very  securt.  On  December  17  the  Graf  Spee 
was  scuttled  5  miles  off  Montevideo  after  a 
losing  batitle  with  three  British  warships. 
On  the  19th  the  North  German  Lloyd  liner 
Columbus  (32.000  tons)  was  scuttled  300 
miles  off  Oape  Henry.  Va. 

Other  efents  favorable  to  the  Allies  were 
happening.  The  first  contingent  of  Cana- 
dian troo|s  landed  In  Britain  on  the  17th. 
On  the  2ah  the  first  squadron  of  the  Royal 
Australian!  Air  Force  reached  EIngland.  On 
the  27th  the  first  Indian  units  arrived  In 
France.  And.  finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  the  Finns  won  an  impressive  victory 
near  Lake  Kianta  and  destroyed  an  entire 
Russian  division.  On  the  same  day  the  sec- 
ond contliigent  of  Canadian  troops  reached 
England. 

An  empire  may  have  been  at  stake,  but 
England  ^arcely  realized  It  as  yet  During 
December'  the  readers  cf  the  Times  were 
treated  t^  such  innocuous  announcements 
as: 

een   has  been  pleased   to  appoint 

Violet  Graham.  D   C  V.  O  .  to  be 

oman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Her 

(Court    news    of    December    30. 


•The 
Lady  Hele 
an  Extra 
Majesty."! 
1939  ) 

"Sir    a 


crgf-  Ogilvie-Forbes  (who  khsed 
hands  updn  his  appointment  as  His  Majesty's 
,  Envoy  Eatraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary it  Habana)  and  Mr  David  Kelly 
(who  kisatd  hands  upon  his  appointment  as 
His  Majtstys  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berne)  were  re- 
ceived in  audience  by  the  King  this  morn- 
ing." (Court  Circular  of  December  15.  1939  ) 
Finally,  frequent  and  prominent  pictures 
of  the  M^mot  lineVere  published      Articles 
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were  written  ab^ut  its  impri'cnabihiy  For 
Instance,  it  was  supgested  "hat  if  a  dent 
should  ever  be  made  In  cne  section  of  the 
line  the  Isolated  forts  ccukl  hold  out  for 
months  against  the  enemy 

January  J9-i0 

The  English  began  the  new  year  with  con- 
siderable optimism  Accurate  forecasts  of 
the  future  were  made,  but  the  public  wtis 
luUe  .  Into  a  sense  cf  securiiy     For  Instance; 

i  "Meanwhile  there  was  tuciiv  than  one  hint 

that  the  area  of  the  conflict  might  be  ex- 
tended.    At  one  time  a  German  invasion  of 

-  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  l<)  turn  the  flank 
of  the  French  position  and  establish  bases 
for  air  attack  against  England,  seemed  to  be 
seriously  threatened;  but  H.tler  apparently 
thought  better  of  the  plan,  at  any  rate  for 
the  time      •      •      • 

"The   opening  of   the   new   year   finds   the 

I  Allies  supreme  on  the  sea;  n  the  air  their 
machines  and  men  are  evidently  superior 
in  quality,  while  their  prospeets  of  expansion. 

!      thanks  to  a  great   project   of   building   and 
^      training  in  Canada,  are  almost  unlimited;  on 
land  the  battle  has  yet  to  be  Joined.    But  here 
also  the   immense   reserves   of   British   man- 
power have  not  yet  been  tcuched  "     (Article 

I  entitled  "Review  of  the  Year  1939"  In  Issue 
of  Monday.  January   1.  1940  ) 

The  war.  however  was  int«rfcrlng  with  the 
peacetime  volume  of  British  export  trade. 
Comments     were     made,     for     Instance,     on 

I      America's  entrance  Into  the  Argentine  market 
to  an  extent  not  enjoyed  beicre     To  combat 
^      such  developments,  which  wculd  undoubtedly 
become  more  .serious  in  the  future,  the  follow- 
ing was  suggested: 

[From  Issue  of  January  1.  1910.  Monday,  p  4] 

"Trade    Propaganda    Abroac— Work    of    the 
National   Coui  cil 

"The  vital  Importance  of  Britain's  export 
trade  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  has  been 
emphasized  so  strongly  b%  ycur  excellent 
articles  and  by  other  correspondents  that  It 
would  be  redundant  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  In  this  connection  We  would, 
however,  like  to  urge  thai  mere  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  planning  and  dis- 
semination overseas  of  suitable  publicity  or 
propiipanda  on  behalf  of  British  commerce. 
We  consider  this  to  be  essential  If  after  the 
war  British  exporters  are  to  maintain  and 
Improve  their  position  In  foreign  markets 
"The  National  Council  for  British  Com- 
mercial Propaganda  Overseas  hcpe«  that  ed- 
vertising  agents  will  collaborate  with  ft  and 
that  It  may  also  have  the  valuable  cccpc ra- 
tlcn  of  publishers  of  Brltlsli  trade  and  tech- 
nical Journals  Contrlbutiins  to  the  fund 
of  the  National  Council  will  be  welcome 
and  can  be  used  for  the  general  propaganda 
fund,  cr  firms  and  companies  can  arrange  tor 
the  allocation  to  them  of  specific  ad\ertise- 
n-ent  space  in  its  Journals 

"National    Council    lor    British    Com- 

...     mercial       Pfopairanda      Overseas: 

Bempill.  president;  D  A   Bremner. 

Geoffrav   R    Claike.  Gilbert  Gled- 

hill.    Dudley    G  rdon.    G     M     W, 

Macdcncgh,  Roi  aid  Matthews.  W. 

N-rman  Vernon    Cecil  Weir. 

"Wat TEH  HoisK.  BEDFORt'  Street.  W    C.  2. 

December  28." 


Thus  did  the  month  of  J 
On  the  3d  President  Roc^e 
third  session  of  the  8e\ci 
and  said,  In  part : 

"I  can  understand  the 
who  warn  the  Nation  tht 
again  ccnsent  to  the  sen 
youth  on  the  sell  cf  Eurc 
member,  ncbcdy  h:is  asker 
for  nobody  expects  such 
The  overwhe  ming  majoi 
citizens  do  i  ot  abandon  In 
hope,  ond  expectation  that 


anuary.1940  tegln. 
velt  addressed  the 
ity-sixth  Congress 

feelings  Of  those 
t  they  will  never 
ding  of  American 
pe      But.  as  1   re- 

thtm  to  consent. 

an  undertaking, 
ity  of  my  fellow 
the  slightest  their 
the  United  States 


Will  not  become  involved  in  military  paruci- 
pation  in  the  war  " 

The  Times  noted  this  statement;  In  a  head- 
line to  one  of  its  columns:  War  Aim  No,  3 
was  apparently  not  proceeding  soiwell,  (At- 
tempt to  pet  America  Inierested  ;in  the  war 
as  soon   as   possible  )  i 

On  the  6th  of  January  1940,  (  most  im- 
portant change  In  the  Britifh  Cabinet  oc- 
curred. Mr  Hore-Belisha  resigne^  from  the 
secretaryship  of  state  for  war  and  lelt  the 
Government.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Oliver 
Stanley  Lord  Macmillan  resignt^  from  the 
ministry  of  Information  and  wa$  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Reith.  For  the  nejft  tew  days 
the  Times  gave  more  attention  t$  this  cabi- 
net shake-up  than  to  the  Finnlsh^war 

On  the  8th  of  January  rationir^  began.  18 
weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Bacon, 
ham.  butter,  »>nd  sugar  were  to  be  rationed 
first.    A  real  wartime  economy  wa^  beginning. 

Serious  Inroads  were  made  on  the  British 
Navy  during  January.  On  the  lith  the  loss 
of  three  submarines  was  reported.  H.  M 
submarines  Seahcrae,  Vndme.  a^d  Starfish 
On  the  21st  the  loss  of  H  M  de-'ttoyer  Gren- 
ville  was  announced,  with  6»  casualties 
reported.  On  the  23d  the  loss  ot  H  M,  de- 
stroyer Ermcmth  with  all  hands  on  bo  rd  was 
announced. 

General  Hertzog.  leader  of  thfl  oppositicn 
In  South  Africa,  Introduced  on'  the  23d  a 
motion  in  favor  of  concluding  peace  with 
Germany,  On  the  27th  the  motion  was  de- 
feated 81  votes  to  59. 

The  entire  month  of  January  iwas  marked 
by  severe  cold  over  Europe.  Even  in  Berlin 
the  lack  of  fuel  was  so  proncunbed  that  Uie 
public  suffered  considerable  hardships.  Con- 
ditions in  Poland  were  very  deplorable. 

Some  more  war  aims  were  announced  dur- 
Ing  the  month  of  January  1940  War  aim 
No.  7  appeared  (political  Independence  to 
Austria  if  she  should  desire  It ) : 

••The  immense  resources  of  theBiitisb  Em- 
pire were  referred  to  by  Lord  Snail  In  an  ad- 
dress broadcast  by  the  British  drcadcastlug 
Co,  this  week.  Recalling  the  hojp  that  Uas 
reaching  the  country  from  every  dominion, 
he  said: 

"  'Small  nations  have  as  much  Jlght  to  live 
as  Germany.  This  right  requires  that  Czech- 
o>-lovakia.  Poland,  and.  If  it  desires.  Austria 
should  regain  their  political  independence.'  " 
(From   issue   of  January   6.    1940.   Saturday. 

P  3  ) 

"Let  the  great  cities  of  Warsaw.  Prague, 
and  Vienna  banish  despair  even  in  the  midst 
cf  their  agony.  Their  llberati<)n  is  sure." 
(From  Issue  of  January  22,  1940.  Monday, 
p,  6  Quotation  from  January  80  broadcast 
by  Winston  Churchill.  First  LcrA  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, entitled  "The  State. of  the  War") 

War  aim  No  8  concerned  somttnew  kind  of 
League  of  Nations  or  post-war  ststem  of  co- 
cperatlon  that  might  succeed: 

"Beyond  question  the  ult-mate  task  that 
awaits  the  nations,  neutral  anh  belligerent 
alike,  after  the  immediate  InJtistlces  have 
been  set  right,  Is  the  building  tp  of  a  new 
international  system  capable  cf  succeeding 
where  the  League  cf  Nations  hap  failed  and 
of  preventing  the  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence that  gave  rise  to  war"  (treading  edi- 
torial. The  War  In  1940  Issue  ctf  January  1. 
1940.  Monday,  p    9  ) 

There  was  a  restatement  of  wci  aim  No  5 
(reparations) :  , 

"One  of  the  more  obvious  reasons  why 
peace  cannot  be  made  tomorrow  Is  that  the 
German  Government  have  as  fet  given  no 
sign  whatever  of  their  readiness  to  repair 
the  damage  they  have  wrcv-ght  ipon  their 
weaker  neighbors."  (Leading  editorial  The 
Allied  Cause,  issue  cf  January  22  1940  Mon- 
day, p   7  ) 

War  aim  No  4  concerned  the  ifestoratlon  cf 
Czechoslovakia.  A  slight  variation  of  this 
aim  next  appeared  (Slovakia  m^l^■t  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  herself)  : 


It  must  be  recogiHZ«d  iliat  until  Germany 
has  suffered  some  serious  dis(ipp<  mtment  our 
terms  could  not  be  accepted  They  mu^t  in- 
clude the  restoratirn  of  the  Pohsli  and  Czifch 
pec  pies  as  fully  independent,  and  this  res- 
toration must  be  secured  in  act.  and  not  only 
in  word.  The  Poles  and  Czech*  must  them- 
selves, as  sovereign  peoples,  take  part  in  the 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  peaoe 

"Similarly  Slovakia  must  have  the  (-ppor- 
tunlty  tc  determii'c  its  own  future.  M.  st  of 
us  wish  the  aanie  oppcrti.miy  to  be  given  to 
Austria,  but  it  is  arguable  th«t  this  should 
occur  as  part  of  the  process  of  peacemaking 
rather  than  as  a  cond.tlo.i  precedent  to  nego- 
tiation "  (Excerpts  Irom  broi-.(|ca8t  by  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ou  war  and  peace  aims  ol 
Britain.  From  issue  of  January  23.  1940, 
P   3  )  I 

February  1940  \ 
This  month  was  one  of  comparative  calm 
for  the  English  The  war  in  France  was  at  a 
standstill  Casualties  were  so  unusual  that 
considerable  prominence  was  given  to  the 
ambushing  of  20  French  soldiers  who  had 
driven  across  the  German  line  by  mist.k- 

Shipping  losses  were  at  a  mirninum  Din- 
ing the  second  week  ;n  February,  for  instance, 
there  was  only  1  chance  in  460  that  a  ship  in 
a  British  convoy  un.t  wculd  be  sunk  Dur- 
ing tlie  third  week  In  February  there  was  onlv 
1  chance  in  472.  The  Times,  however,  warned 
that  unprotected  merchant  ships  traveling 
alcne  wculd  be  in  considciable  danger  of 
being  sunk.  During  the  month  a  destrcytr 
wa5  sunk  On  the  17th  the  less  of  H  M 
destroyer  Daring  was  reported.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  casualties  wcra  reported 

On  the  8th  cf  February  the  third  contin- 
gent of  the  Canadian  active  service  force 
landed  in  England  at  a  west-ccast  port  On 
the  9th  all  men  in  England  cf  the  age  of  23 
were  required  to  register  for  military  service 
in  the  next  few  days. 

On  the  9th  another  event  of  -interest  took 
place.  President  Roosevelt  announced  that 
he  was  sending  Mr  Sumner  Welles.  United 
States  Under  Secretary  of  State,  abroad  to 
gather  Information  about  conditions  in  Italy, 
France.  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  Welles 
visited  Rome.  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 
His  visit  was  given  great  p\A)llclty  in  the 
Times  Nothing  must  be  left  Undone  to  give 
the  American  a  great  welcome 

A  minor  naval  encounter  tdck  place  In  a 
Norwegian  fjord  on  the  16th  On  that  day 
nearly  300  British  prisoners  were  rescued  by 
H  M  S,  Cr)sxack  from  the  G<=rmnn  auxiliary 
naval  vessel  Altmark.  The  Altmark  wa* 
boarded  by  an  armed  party  from  the  destroyer 
after  the  German  ship  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
fjord.  Upon  their  return  to  Eneland  the 
prisoners  were  accorded  a  graat  demcnstra- 
ticn  while  the  German  press  raged  at  what  it 
called  a  violation  cf  Internaticnal  law.  The 
pilsoners  had  originally  hern  ceptured  by  the 
Graf  Spee  when  that  warship  %as  plundering 
in  the  South  Atlantic. 

On  the  26th  the  first  Equadr<)n  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  to  leave  Canada  arrived 
in  England. 

This  month,  though  marked  by  great  c.ilm 
in  England  and  France,  nevertheless  wit- 
nessed the  FlniiJfch  war  raging  tc  a  desperate 
cpnclusicn.  England  and  Fmnce  felt  that 
they  should  do  something  fot  the  Finns,  so 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  Paris  ca  the  6th 
at  the  meeting  of  the  supreme  war  council: 
"The  fif'h.  and  by  far  the  largest,  meeting 
of  the  supreme  war  council  wts  hold  in  Paris 
yesterday  In  adc.tlcu  to  Mr  Chamberlain. 
Mr  Daladlcr,  and  Lorr"  Halifax,  the  two  coun- 
tries were  represented  by  the  ministers  and 
commanders  of  tne  three  services  and  by 
their  chief  diplomatic  officials — a  council  of 
20  in  all. 

"Of  the  four  previous  meecirgs.  two  have 
been  in  France,  two  In  England      •     •     • 

"At  the  fourth  meeting  It  is  u:-.ders»:rL; 
that  one  of  the  questions  discu  :ea  w^t  tie 
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possibll.'y  ff  civii.g  assistance  to  Failrn.d 
Durinc  the  6  weeks  since  then  the  Fmr.i-h 
needs  have  Increased  In  urj;enry  More  ap- 
peals have  been  made.  The  S-viet  attacks 
have  been  Intensified  on  land.  Tuvvn*  have 
been  bombed  with  ruthless  deliberation  fr  jin 
the  air  Great  Britain  end  France  v.c:e 
among  the  first  countries  t*"  pr-^Tnl^e  hc:p  to 
Flnlai.d  In  accordance  vu-h  the  League's 
rfsolutlon  early  In  December,  and  they  have 
net  been  unmindful  of  that  pninni-e  No 
dcubt  thry  find  It  u=eful  from  time  to  time 
to  dlf^rus.o  the  ^h'le  situation  a«  It  develop^;, 
together  '.v;*h  *!.e  ]r'  b'.' n".=  rt  t!ie  \v;':;er 
v.-^r       •      •      • 

At'er  the  mcrtin::  M  D.iladicr  (quoted 
by  the  British  United  Press)  said;  'Harmony 
was  complete  It  was  the  finest  war  council 
meeting   I   ever  attended  ' 

■'Techniral  dl:-rtis?icn«  took  ph 
the     fi.'fei.-e     ';,■,"-,     i  ver     u!i; 
(;.;:".( l;::  pie-id^'d  "     (  Frnin  i-^-U' 
G     ;  t40    p     8    a:':':e   entitled    'S 
C".  -ir.cil   Meeting  In  Paris  "'i 

Alter  thi«  meetine  Fra;  re  cie 
l^'ase  B  stna'.l  -anicunt  r  f  f  b-- -1 
equ'.nmei.t  t')  tl-.e  Finr.=  De-pi' 
le^  (■•.."f  ri'.ji'^  tiv-'  Fir.r.s  pr  fii-'~iy  Th:!:.ke'l 
t!ie  French  and  '•;i;d  thev  (tiie  Fir.nsi  were 
"hifhly  satisfied  " 

Great  Britain  also  sent  Finland  w.ir  mate- 
rial tc  aid  In  the  5trut:?lc  which  tiad  been 
1:.  pr  gress  ?lnre  November  30,  193'J  Er.g- 
lar.ri  dispatched  144  airplanes  ifive-sixtlis  .,f 
thein  were  announced  to  be  fighters) ,  59  guns 
find  howitzers,  24  antiaircraft  guns,  100  nia- 
rlnne  gun.*,  with  nmmuniticn,  "as  well  as 
larvje  quantities  of  warlike  stores"  The 
Times  said  this  was  "encouraging"  and  "tliat; 
nothing  we  send  will  go  t'l  waste  or  fall  into 
the  hands  ct  the  a..:gress<-ir  wi^h'^ti*  <=ervir.£; 
!'s  p'.:rp  -:^  ■■  (I-suc  if  Febrn.iiy  -6,  1340.  p  7, 
eel:*    r:."'l   T!".e  C'an-e  r  f   F'.:'.lai.cl  i 

On  t!;e  27;h.  h.wtvcr.  :hv  Fi;.n=;  admitted 
th?  los^  cf  the  inip..rtant  islar.d  fortress  of 
Kulvisto.  whiLh  had  pritef.td  their  rif-'ht 
:"..i:.k  ill  ti.e  i~t!i!i:ii.s  s:r.^-.'  t!;e  btj.i.nlng  cf 
i:-.e  vv.u'.  By  tlie  end  ul  th.c  n.ir.:n  Viipun 
had  aisc  been  reduced  tc  nuns  by  the  Ku-sian 
bcmbarthnont  The  Finni  h  hr.e.--  were  near 
cr\lap.-e.  and  ni.v  Allied  help  that  nv.jlu  be 
on  the  way  wculd  pr,'b.ib'iy  arrive  too  late 
^Sweden  had  al.-o  rt  f u--ecl  t.i  £;i',e  any  active 
a^-;star.ce  (tlier  than  to  a'.lw  lO.i.OO  volun- 
teers to  leave  the  ci  untry  i^  r  Finland.  No 
military  aid  of  .my  kind  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  through  Sweden  The  King  t  f  Sweden 
In.-isted  that  his  ceuntry  inust  net  be  In- 
V'll', -d  in  the  war,  t)tu  lie  expre.--t  :i  !i;?  dtep- 
e?"   sympathy  fcr  Finland 

Shiprnen's  fr  ni  the  Unit  'd  Sta"c-  to  the 
Si^viet  I':.;  n  we:e  cl..scii.-~i:  d  in  P.s:  Iiani,  i.t 
in  tlie  27 til 

■  Repivm.T  t.^  Mr  M.tnder  and  Mr  Pr  ce 
(Fore.^t  o:  Dean.  Labcrite),  Mr  Cro^s  s.,;d  he 
w.is  aware  that  shipments  ct  t:r.  and  rut  b..  r 
fr;  m  the  United  States  to  the  S.  vie:  Un.i':  n 
liad  increased  durinc  the  la.t  ftvv  ir.rnths; 
shipments  of  petr  lemn  appe.ued.  hcwc\'er, 
to  iiave  decreased  He  iu.d  :..  in:c;-mat;on  to 
show  whether  part  cf  these  r.iw  n-a'criais  w.is 
beine  resold  to  G<.rmany.     ■     *     • 

Mr,  Leach  (Bradford.  Cen'r.d.  L.ib  rite), 
'Is  1'  not  a  fact  that  America  prcter.s  Mam- 
mon tc  democracy  '  [Laughter  I"  t  Issue  of 
February  28,  1910  p  3,  Par!ianier.-ary  de- 
bates, bh.pment.-  iv.  :-.i  Ui.:ted  St.i'e-  i 

The  security  of  France  in  t'.ie  p  -t-war 
period  was  also  m.enticr.cd  at  this  time: 

'Th.e  Archbi-hrp  :t  Y,  rk  ,  Dr  Temple  > .  ad- 
drts-.ng  the  Ru^^by  branch  .f  t!ie  League  of 
Nations  Unioij  Li.-t  nicht,  s,.;ci  tjia:  sccur'ty 
for  France  was  the  necessary  ba^is  cf  any 
peacefu;  settlement  cf  the  war  In  1919  we. 
in  this  eruntry.  ri;d  net  s'.;:^.ciently  recogni^'e 
the  les'.t.niacy  ef  the  French  demand  for  se- 
curity Th.e  France  cf  today  had  no  aiitres- 
aive  de-igns  We  mu.-t  be  ready,  as  we  were 
r.ot  ready  m  1919.  t3  ace- pt  cur  share  of  effort 


to   Insure  French  security."      (Issue  of   Feb- 
ruary 6.  1940.  p.  10  ) 

A  variation  of  war  aim  No  1  ilso  appeared 
during  the  month,  it  will  be  rememfcertd 
thaf-  this  aim  concerned  the  reestabhshment 
of  Poland  with  a  guaranteed  access  to  the 
sea.  etc.  Since  that  aim  had  been  annoxmced 
in  September  1939  dire  things  had  been  hap- 
pening to  the  Polish  population  Areas  for- 
merly PolLsh  were  being  forcibly  depopulated 
and  Germans  were  moving  in  as  part  of  a 
German  plan  to  Germanize  a  vast  strip  of 
territory. 

"Tlie  brutal  way  In  which  the  Germans  are 
driving  tens  of  thousands  of  Poles  from  their 
heme  lands  brought  a  Government  statement 
in  the  House  yesterday 

■  The  Prime  Minister  was  asked  whether  he 
would  state  now.  without  prejudice  to  the 
ultimate  peace  settlement,  that  those  parts 
of  Poland  ethnographlcally  Polish  from  which 
Poles  are  being  so  cruelly  removed  would  be 
as  eflectively  repopulated  by  Poles  who  wished 
to  return  to  their  homes  after  victory  Mr. 
Butler,  who  replied  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  gave 
an  eflective  reminder  that  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  we  are  flighting  is  a  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  Polish  people  to  an  Independent 
national  existence  and  to  right  the  wrongs 
done  to  them 

'"The  whole  sordid  process  is  being  closely 
w.itthed  m  London  and  in  Paris  The  Allies 
went  to  war  because  of  the  German  invasion 
of  Poland;  the  restoration  of  the  Polish 
people  is  mne  of  their  clearest  aims;  and  they 
are  not  to  be  deflected  from  It  because  the 
Germans,  in  tiieir  mcment  of  power,  try  to 
fake  the  m.ap  and  override  all  considerations 
cf  iiumanity,"  (Issue  of  February  8.  1940. 
p  8,  Thnr.sday.  article  entitled  "Righting 
Wren's  of  Poland,  Families  Evicted  bv  Ger- 


) 


This  policy  of  the  deliberate  depopula- 
tion, as  Mr  Chamberlain  has  called  It.  cf 
western  P>iland  and  of  the  overcrowding  of 
central  Poland  has  the  obvious  purpose  of 
making  a  subsequent  appeal  to  a  plebiscite 
work  in  Germany's  favor:  but  so  crude  a 
maneuver  can,  of  course,  deceive  no  one  and 
must  never  be  allowed  to  succeed."  (Issue 
cf  February  14.  1940,  Wednesdey.  p  9,  lead- 
ing edit-Tial  entitled  "Lebensraum  and 
Todesraum  "  i 

March   1940 

Events  began  to  move  more  rapidly  during 
this  month.  On  the  2d  it  was  announced 
tnat  France  would  begin  rationing  food  on 
April  1.  All  citizens  were  to  register  for  ra- 
tion cards  by  that  date. 

M,  r.i.  3  marked  the  entry  of  the  Russians 
into  the  southern  suburbs  of  Vilpuri,  where 
hand-to-hand  fighting  took  place.  As  the 
Finnish  war  entered  its  fourth  month  the 
Finnish  press  expressed  Us  disappctntrrent 
at  the  dilatorlness  of  sympathizers  in. send- 
In::  help 

On  tlie  Gth  the  Eri->;i  Government  an- 
nounced the  issue  uf  a  war  loan  of  £8C0,- 
000  OCO  at  par,>carrying  interest  at  3  percent. 
Tl.e  loan  was  to  be  paid  in  15  to  19  years. 

T!ie  next  day  the  Government  disclosed 
that  the  unfinished  White  Star  liner  Queen 
Elizabeth  (85,000  ton?)  reached  New  York 
after  a  secret  10-day  trip  without  passengers. 
The  liner  docked  near  the  Queen  Mary  and 
the  Sormandie. 

Tiie  9th  brought  the  first  confirmation  cf 
^u-so-Finnish  peace  talks.  Sweden  was 
acting  as  ah  intermediary.  The  Finns,  ho'^v- 
ever,  were  still  hoping  for  help,  and  th3 
Army  announced  that  It  was  determined  to 
fight  on.  Fierce  fighting  took  place  en  the 
Ice  of  Vupuri  Bay  despite  the  peace  discus- 
sicns. 

Sumner  Welles  arrived  In  London  on  the 
If^tii  I  by  ai:  f:  rn  F.irl.i.  Tlie  Dorchester 
Hotel,  where  Lrd  Halifax  had  been  staying 
since  November  1939.  a.-si£ned  Welles  a  large 
sui'e  On  the  12th  tl:e  C'urt  Circular  an- 
nounced   tli.\t    the    Kir.j    had    received  ,Mr. 


Welles,  who  had  been  accompanied  by  Am- 
bassador Joneph  Kennedy. 

Meat  rationing  began  In  England  on  the 
11th.  The  same  day  a  settlement  was 
reached  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  Italy.  Italy  agreed  to  Import 
no  more  coa  from  Germany  by  sea.  and  Grea.t 
Britain  agreed  to  release  13  colliers  that  she 
had  detaincil.  The  colliers  had  been  stopped 
by  the  cont-aband  ccntrol. 

On  the  12th  it  was  announced  that  M. 
Daladler  had  stated  in  the  Chamber  cf  Dep- 
uties that  an  allied  expeditionary  force,  the 
French  contribution  to  which  would  be  50,- 
000  men,  wis  fully  equipped  to  go  at  once 
to  the  aid  of  Finland  if  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment shouh  jjequest  such  aid.  and  if  I^orway 
and  Sweden  <i?ould  grant  the  right  cf  passage. 
Mr.  Hore-B?lisha,  who  had  left  the  British 
Governmeni  in  January  (resigning  from  the 
post  of  secretaryship  of  state  for  war)  doubt- 
ed that  any  such  allied  expeditionary  force 
was  fully  ec  ulppcd  or  ready  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  Finland 

British  slipping  losses  were  reviewed  on 
the  13th.  I  Since  ^he  war  began  12,816  ships 
■(1,614  of  wlich  were  neutral)  had  been  con- 
voyed by  the  British  Navy.  Only  28  £)t  all 
the  ships  C3nvcyed  had  been  lost  (2  being 
neutrals,  ai  d  they  had  struck  mines).  The 
figures  of  t  le  French  Navy  were  equally  im- 
pressive. I  ranee  had  convoyed  over  2,000 
ships  since  hostilities  began,  and  only  4  of 
them  had  leen  lost. 

On  the  same  day  (13th)  Sir  John  Simon 
announced  that  England  was  spending  £6.- 
500.000  dall !  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  same  day  also  brought  the  announce- 
ment of  a  jeace  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Finland.  Finland  was  to  cede  Karelia,  with 
the  town  zt  Vilpuri  (second  largest  city 
In  Finland  plus  a  military  base  on  the 
peninsula  qi  Hango.  Hostilities  continued, 
however,  pinding  peace  negotiations.  The 
Russians  occupied  part  of  Viipuri  on  the 
13th.  after  Surrounding  the  city. 

On  the  i4th  It  was  announced  that  hos- 
tilities In  the  Russo-Flnnish  War  ofHcially 
ended  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  13th.  But  sporadic 
fighting  st  11  continued.  Holland  immedi- 
ately blam(  d  the  Allies  for  the  Finnish  de- 


feat.   The 


Dutch  view  was  published  in  the 


Times    of   Ibe    14th    (Thursday,    at    p.   7.    in 


an  article 
lies — Finns 
It  was  said 


■ntitled  "Holland  Blames  the  Al- 
'Abandoned"  By  Their  Friends"), 
in  part: 

"Tlie  Allgemeine  Handelsblad  represents 
the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  people  when 
It  writes: 

Hard  wtords  must  be  said:  the  Allies  have 
left  Finland  to  her  fate.  Their  assistance 
ate,  and  it  came  at  a  moment 
when  Finn:  sh  morale  was  already  too  greatly 
affected.  T  he  credit  of  the  Allies  has  suffered 
another  sh  )ck.  The  Finns  are  in  the  same 
beat  with  !  oland  and  Czecho-Slovakia."  " 

The  Tim 's  itself  said  on  the  14th  (in  its 
leading  edl  orlal,  entitled  "Finland,"  p.  9) : 

"The  crit  cism  that  can  reasonably  be  made 
is  that,  if  tl  le  same  readiness  to  help  had  been 
shown  in  tie  earliest  days  of  the  conflict  as 
has  been  sacwn  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
Russian  fo'ces  might  never  have  made  the. 
advances  which,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million 
men,  they  have  achieved  in  a  hundred  days 
of  hard  figt  ting.  Time  was  spent  in  exploiting 
the  rather  (  umbrous  machinery  cf  the  League 
when  swift  and  resolute  action  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Frince  W9uld  have  had  an  immense 
material  and  moral  effect  in  Finland  and  in 
all  the  neitral  countries  as  well.  I*-  was 
pointed  ou ;  in  these  columns  very  early  in 
the  war  tt  at  a  special  responsibility  rested 
on  the  two  states.  Great  Britain  and  FYance, 
who  were  |  >owerful,  within  striking  distance 
by  air,  dee  Dly  concerned  fcf  the  survival  of 
small  naticns,  and  already  in  a  state,  cf  war. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  even  th^  move- 
ment for  volunteers  was  given  any  sort  of 
mcmentun  ,  and   only  last  month  that  ar- 
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raneements  were  made  to  ussemble  an  expe- 
ditionary force  What  wbs  done  tardily  would 
have  had  twice  the  valuft  if  it  cctild  have  been 
dene  promptly  Not  until  the  last  moment 
did  the  western  democrades  appear  to  be 
really  in  earnest  about  heiplnit  Finland.  They 
must  not  make  the  same  mistake  with  other 
neutral  countries  whose  Independence  may 
be  threatened." 

Debate   of   a   rather   hea  ed   character   fol- 
Icwed  in  Parliament  concerning  the  Finnish 
deieat.     Chamberlain  was   railed  upon  to  ex- 
plain, and  hi'  defended  hinself  with  courage 
and  conviction      Certain  members  of  Parlia- 
ment  insisted,  however,  trat  there  must   be 
a  new  British  war  aim.     3o  war  aim  No    9 
took  shape  (after  the  Allies  win  the  war  the 
Finnish  status  quo  must  be  reinstated) 
"Mr   Hannah   (Bilston.  U  )  :   When  we  have 
J  won  the  war.  shall  we  allow  these  terms  to 
_  stand?  ■      (Chamberlain    riade    no    reply    to 
this   question,   addressed  to  him   in   Parlia- 
ment on  the  13th      See  T:mes  for  March  14, 
Tliursday.  Parliament  ) 

Bo  on  the  19th  the  question  was  again 
brought  up 

"Mr  MacMUlan  (Stockton-on-Tees.  U) 
said  that  perhaps  the  mcst  damaging  criti- 
cism of  His  Majesty's  Go\ernmen I  was  that 
'  having  begim  to  regard  the  Finnish  war  as 
pert  of  the  strategic  front  they  did  not  move 
sufBciently  rapidly  or  with  sufBcient  deter- 
mination In  the  end  we  had  obtained  the 
maximum  of  disadvantage  with  a  minimum 
cf  advantage  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  find  It  possible,  in  consort  wit)  the 
Finnish  Government  to  Issue  a  definite  pro- 
,  nouncement  that  In  the  event  of  the  success- 
ful v  ctory  of  the  Allies  the;  would  do  every- 
thing In  their  pcwei  to  reinstate  Finland," 
(Issue  of  March  20.  1640,  Wednesday,  p   5) 

Chamberlain,  however,  made  no  comment 
on  this  suggestion  A  war  with  the  Soviets, 
foUcwing  a  victory  over  Germany  was  a  pro- 
posal of  such  magnitude  that  the  Times  did 
not  adopt  it  as  a  war  aim.  ether  The  Times 
thought  England  should  help  In  the  regener- 
ation of  Finland  by  sending  her  needed  sup- 
plies. Finland  could  also  count  upon  English 
sympathy  Finland  had  put  up  a  brave  fight 
W'hich  England  admired,  but  it  was  clear  that 
Finland  need  not  look  forward  to  any  rein- 
carnation after  an  allied  victory  en  tne  west- 
ern front  War  aim  No  9  therefore  failed  of 
ofBcltl  sanctlcn 

The  war  had  been  going  6  months  and  no 

blii/krleg  in  the  west  had  as  yet  transpired: 

"Few  of  us  can  hav?  failed  to  recall  yester- 

■    day  that  other  Sunday  morning.  6  months  ego 

to  a  day,  and  the  quiet  and  Incisive   words 

which  announced  the  choice  that  Britain  had 

made  between   war  and  surrender     •     *     *. 

"The  certainties  cf  6  months  are  th?t  there 

has  been  no  blitzkrieg  in  the  west  anf*  that 

none  in  the  strict  sense  Is  now  possible;  that 

tliere  will  be  no  shoddy  and  illusory   peace; 

and    that    a    new    phase    of    the    war    Is    at 

hand     •     •     •"      (Issue   cf    Match    4.    1940. 

p   7;  leading  editorial  After  Six  Months  ) 

Another  war  aim  wr::  suggested  in  Parlia- 
ment. Mr  Butler,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  speaking  in  behalf  cf  the 
Prime  Minister,  approved  of  this  aim  Having 
received  cfBclal  sanrtion  It  can  therefore  be 
classed  as  war  aim  No"S: 

"Mr  Mander  ( Wolverhar  .pton,  E  .  Opp  L) 
asked  the  Prime  Minltter  if  he  would  con- 
sider the  advisabi'tty  of  making  clear  that  at 
the  close  of  the  war  it  vould  be  essential  that 
any  armistice  or  peaoe  terms  should  bear  the 
slcniUires  net  only  of  the  German  demo- 
cratic element  but  also  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Army  and  Nazis,  with  a  view  to  the 
assumption  of  Joint  responsibility. 

"Mr  Butler.  Under  Secretary.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs '(Saffron  Walden.  U  )  :  It  is  clearly  pre- 
mature to  specif  •  the  signatories  of  any 
armistice  or  P'  ..ce  terms  at  the  end  of  the 
war  Our  nv  a:in  must  be  to  wm  It.  (Hear, 
hear.) 


"Mr  Mander  Does  not  the  rigrit  honorable 
gentleman  think  It  Important  tJo  place  the 
responsibility  on  the  whole  Oeilman  people 
so  that  It  will  not  l)e  possible.  as',U  was  after 
the  last  war.  for  one  section  toj  blnme  any 
other  section?  ) 

Mr    Butler    Yes.  sir"     (Issuetof  March  7, 
1940.  p    4.  Parliament  ) 

"Mr  Mander  ( Wolverhampton, 'E  Opp  L.) 
said  that  the  Government  had  ;been  found 
guilty  of  ulpable  Indecision  abd  delay  in 
regard  to   Finland      •      •      • 

"He  hoped  that  one  o»  the  arn^istlce  terms 
would  be  that  the  German  people  should  see 
for  themselve.-  who  had  won  the  ^ar  and  that 
Allied  troops  should  have  an  opbortunlty  to 
show  themselves  Ir.  Berlin  and  pther  cities 
Ke  hoped  also  that  the  Allies  ^ould  insist 
on  the  signatures  being  given  not  only  of  the 
Government  which  might  then  b^  In  power  in 
Germany  but  also  of  the  Armjj.  the  mon- 
archists, and  the  Nazis  if  there  wJere  still  any 
members  of  the  party — so  that  no  section  of 
German  opinion  could  lay  the  btume  for  the 
defeat  on  any  other  section  ']  (l.'^ue  of 
March  23.  1940.  Saturday,  p  11.  parliament  ) 
This  suggestion  met  with  apprbval.  so  War 
Aim  N"  j^-oncerned  placing  the  Tesponsi- 
bility  :  %  whole  German  natldn  for  having 
started  World  War  II  There  could  then  be 
no  talk  about  "stabs  In  the  t>ack'  which 
was  heard  from  sections  of  the  Gf  mian  popu- 
lation after  World  War  I.  j 

Cn  March  15  it  was  announced  that  Gov- 
ernment exjjenditures  during  'the  coming 
financial  year  had  been  placed  a^  £2.750.000.- 
000  or  more,  "of  which  we  cannftt  expect  the 
amoujit  covered  by  taxation  to  exceed  £1.300- 
OOOOOO  Some  of  the  remainder  can  be 
drawn  from  capital,  but  the  amount  to  be 
borrowed  in  one  way  or  anothier  will  have 
to  t>e  about  £1.200.000.000.  or  at  the  rate  of 
£100.000.000  a  month."  (Issue  bf  March  15. 
1940.  Friday,  p  9.  leading  edlicrtal  Paying 
For  the  War  ) 

On  the  same  day  the  FinnishiDlet  ratified 
the  peace  treaty  with  Russia  by  u45  votes  to  3. 
Critlcisn.  of  the  Government  becam.e  more 
pronounced  dtirlng  March  :  j 

"Mr  Dalton  (Bishop  Auckland.  Latx3rl 
raid  that  the  nxirale  cf  the  cov^try  was  not 
being  sufBc'.ently  austalned  by  j  the  Govern- 
ment actions,  and  the  question!  was  whether 
cur  morale  might  cutlast  thatj  o*  the  slave 
p<^pulatlcnE  under  Hitler  Gernnany  was  be- 
ing allowed  tr  draw  big  supplies  from  cut- 
side,  and  oixT  blocrade  waf  leaki(ig  like  a  sieve 
so  far  as  cotton  imports  were  colncerned  We 
were  much  too  gentlemanly,  slotr-wltted.  and 
traditional.  Hitler  was  not  •  gentlemanly, 
slow-wit"  ed,  nor  trac'itlcnal.  an^  he  was  mak- 
ing circles  round  us  so  far  as  jthe  econcmic 
management  of  the  war  wai  concerned  " 
(Issue  of  March  20,  1940,  WeiJneBday,  p.  5, 
Parliament  )  j 

Fears  were  even  expressed  that  a  third 
World  War  might  follow  this  o^e: 

"Sir  Cyril  Norwocd.  president:  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  former  headmaster  of 
Harrow,  who  recently  expressedlthe  view  that 
public  schools  shculd  have  to  l^e  run  by  the 
sUte  alter  the  war  because  thurc  wculd  not 
be  enough  people  able  to  afford  to  send  their 
children  there,  lectured  to  the'  advanced  air 
sinking  force  |ln  France)  on  reconstruction 
when  peace  is  restored.  ' 

"He  !  lid  he  assumed  that  v^c  shculd  win 
the  war.     •     •     • 

"The  '■estoraticn  of  civiiizauon  must  de- 
pend on  the  maintenance  cf  an  irresistible 
air  force,  an  undefeatable  ni.vy*.  and  a  strcng 
army  The  way  to  bring  it  eLcut  was  by 
close  cooperation  with  France,  HheiV  bringing 
In  the  neutrals,  and  progressively  enclrclmg 
Germany — an  encirclement  Of  good  will. 
When  Germany  could  piove  her  gocxl  will 
she  could  Jcin  in  and  start  on  the  long  road 
to  get  beck  her  own  piace  But  unless  we 
went  very  carefully,  inevi'ably  a  third  war 
would  follow  this  one  '     (I^ae  d  Match  11, 


1640.  Monday    p    7.   article  entitled      Lu:    pe 
After  the  War.   ) 

On  the  18th  of  March  Hitler  end  Mussi  llnl 
met.  at  the  Brenner  Pass  and  conferred  for 
2'^  hours,  partly  in  private  and  partly  In 
the  presence  of  their  Foreign  Ministers  Iht 
same  day  Prime  Minister  Chaaiberlaiu  cele- 
brated his  .'-(.vemy-first   birthday 

Two  days  later  M.  Daladler  and  his  entire 
Cabinet  resigned  -following  a  resolution  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  demanding  a  more 
vigi.rout  prosecution  cl  th.-  war.  Fii.b..uii,.t 
Lebrun  called  on  M  Reynaud  to  fcrm  a  new 
Cabinet 

It  was  announced  on  March  22  that  the 
NaKrcfanta  and  the  Queci  MoTy  had  left 
New  York  for  unknown  destlnaiion^^pre- 
suniably  to  act  aa  troopbhips  m  the  v.cu^.ty 
of  Australia 

On  the  28th  the  Supreme  War  C  in.c.l 
mei  for  the  sixth  time  The  meeting  wrs 
held  in  London.  M  Reynaud  led  the  Jrrnch 
representatives,  anc4  the  whole  war  situa- 
tion and  the  Allied  policy  i>n?s>d  vnder  re- 
view. While  the  Freiitlinirn  -were  being 
wmed  and  dined  the  First  Lord  cl  the  Ad- 
miralty was  at  home  preparing  ar.  audress 
which  pointed  to  thr  handwruin^:  on  the 
wall.  On  the  30th  Winstcn  Churchid  de- 
livered this  speech  over  the  raa.^  ii  a  pru- 
gram  that  was  relayed  to  the  ii^es  .n 
FYance.  to  all  parts  of  the  Emp.r-  bi.d  to 
the  United  States.     He  said,   m  pa:t 

■All's  quiet  upon  the  western  Iroi.i  hi.d 
today,  so  far.  nothing  has  happt  ;.ed  cn  the 
sea  or  In  the  a;r.  But  more  thiiu  a  million 
German  soldiers.  Including  nearly  all  their 
active  divisions  and  armored  divisicne  are 
drawn  up  ready  to  strike  at  a  lew  hours' 
notice  all  along  the  front4er>  of  Luxemburg;. 
Belgium,  and  Holland  At  any  moment  these 
neutral  ountries  ma  be  subierteci  to  an 
avalanche  of  t-ici  and  hrc  •  •  •  That 
is  the  situation  of  Europe  toniBht,"  ds-^ue 
of  Apill  1,  1940.  Monday  p  10  artcle  entitled 
"Mr,  Churchill's   Broadcast"! 

Gamelin  and  Reynaud  posed  ler  pnoto- 
graphs  In  front  of  10  Dcwniag  Street  and 
thei^e  pictures  were  published  in  the  1  im«>s 
during  their  stay  in  London  The  general 
looked  very  smart  In  his  hlgh'y  polished 
boots  and  neatly  pressed  military  r.at 
Little  did  he  realize  what  the  fuiure  wus  s^cu 
to  bring 

April  1940 

With  the  clc!«e  of  the  Rus«o-Finnish  War, 
the  English  turned  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Germany  s  Importation  of 
iron  ere  Such  ore  was  proving  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  Germany  In  her  proeecuticn  of  the 
war  Most  of  it  and  that  portion  which  was 
the  m  St  valuable  iar  war  purprse*,  came 
from  Sweden,  Some  cf  this  ore  reached  Ger- 
many after  l)eing  shipped  through  Lules  Rnd 
other  Baltic  ports,  but  s  m  jch  larger  p^r- 
came  via  the  Norwegian  pert  of  N:-i'v:k  rn 
the  North  Sea 

The  British  and  French  Navies  c.jnirolled 
the  European  sea  lanes  hut  they  felt  unwill- 
ing to  interfere  W;th  the  Ltllea  route  It 
was  closed  in  winter  by  ite,  and  in  summer 
its  capacity  was  believed  to  be  ttrictly  limited. 
However,  If  the  Narvik  route  cculd  tie  ef- 
fectively closed.  It  was  thoucht  that  Germany 
would  be  deprived  of  a  verv  leree  prop  r  i  n 
cf  her  entire  iron-ore  supj  liee  A  p.vv.rlul. 
perhaps  a  crippling  blow,  would,  have  been 
siiuck  at  the  Reich. 

Certain  inclderts  occurefl  in  Norv  <  t-  n 
waters  at  the  beginning  of  December  1939 
which  caused  the  British  Government  to 
comp'ain  that  German  submarines  wr-e 
using  such  waters  for  operations  cf  'vvar 
By  January  1940  English  and  French  news- 
papers took  up  the  cry  and  accused  Norway 
of  being  a  base  for  (>  -.an  operations. 
Protests  were  made  tu  ilie  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment, which  declared  that  such  com- 
plaaits  were  unfounded.     Finally ,  on  Mi..ch 
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19  U  ■»■  Pr;:r.<'  M'.ruster  Chamberlain  siatfd 
t;.  r ;  ,•  i'  '.  ■  ;  Ctiinrnons  that,  .'li.ce  the 
lnc:ci.-u:a  .»:  the  boRintiln?  of  Decinb^r  1939 
whirh  caused  the  compialnt,  the  British  had 
i\:.-e  detected  no  sign  that  the  Germans 
wtr.-  abu.slng  Norwegian  territorial  waters 

Following  Chnmberlaln's  statement,  how- 
ever, the  Br.ti-h  nr.d  Freiirh  newspapers 
continued  to  make  ti.t-  -.iir.f  iu n.-ation  and 
evt-n  called  on  the;r  tc>\v  c- .w  C;  ;'.•  r;. men's 
to  taKe  control  of  N.irwc^iir.  tt  rrit-  r.al 
waters.  The  w.ir  f  i.  the  wt-.-u-ri:  f:o:it  w.,s 
»t  a  stalemate  Certain  pe.  p.c  h.id  1  n^; 
been  saying  that  af'.er  a.l  ;t  wis  .mly  a 
"phony  war"  Br;':-h  n:.d  Frer.rh  cw./i-:.-. 
were  per- u:  bed  that  th.e  Allies  should  drag 
along  fur  months  without  dni:.^  anything 
mcjre  vital  than  talk  I'buut  ser.ding  an 
expi-diti  :.ary  l.rce  !•.  Fi:...i:.d.  a:id  by  the 
tiin'-  ^urn  f<  rce  was  supp.  ..';■  ciiy  ready  to  Stt; 
flit   fmhir.d   h.id    been   defeated 

The  attitude  nf  the  man  on  th.e  street  in 
Loiidi  II  and  Pans  wa>.  "Why  don't  we  do 
sornethir.f''  The  Gerir.ans  are  a^way-  o:ie 
Jump  rth.ead  ft  u.=  All  we  do  i.~  sit  back  ni'd 
waiT  for  the  Nazis  to  strike  "  French  public 
opuiioii  crtadua'ily  caused  the  dr.wnfall  ol 
the  Dalaclier  government  and  Reynaud  took 
the  helm  upeii  the  solemn  promise  that  he 
Mould  iirosceute  th.e  w.ir  moie  vUoroU'-'.y 
than  h.s  predere-sor  had  dor.e,  fvirther 
Cabinet  chuni.'e^  also  t(«jk  place  m  Entrland 
On  April  3  11)41  Sir  Sanuiei  H-are  became 
Secretary  icr  Air.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Ltrd 
Privy  Seal.  Lord  Woolton.  Minister  of  Food; 
and  Mr  II  ri  Hudson.  Mini.^ter  of  Shipping 
The  (.fflce  of  MiiiL-ter  of  Coordination  .apsed. 
A  f.  rin-T  Prune  Mini.ster.  LI.  yd  Clecrce, 
ki'pt  urci:  ii  Pari. anient  tu  be  more  positne 
Oi.e  of  hi--  barbed  thru.-ts.  which  related  to 
EfJir.rultine    was, 

Mr  Laiyd  Georce  iCa.rnarvon.  Opp  L) 
said  tha'  th.e  Hou.se  ou^'ht  to  have  some 
sort  of  idea  cf  what  the  agricultural  policy 
of  the  country  was  Sointt  to  be.  iHear,  hear  ] 
Thi're  had  b«  er  too  much.  In  our  war  piepa- 
ratiot;-.  ■ -f  d.ir.ij  a  thin>^  just  a  little  and 
then  hr.dlng  that  not  er.ouiih  and  doing  a 
little  ni  re  We  had  been  eef^mg  on  with 
what  m.i:;ht  be  called  rabbit  Jumps — 
Ikuuhter' — a  little  Jump  tlien  a  nibble; 
tlien  arioth.er  little  Jump  and  another  nibble 
ILauKh.tir  ,  In  th.e  end  we  mi^h.t  f^nd  our- 
sulv'-s  .  :.e  day  In  a  po^lt^.n  wiMi  rtgard  to 
food  prodi.ct;.>n  when  it  would  iiot  be  ade- 
quate for  the  ue<>d  that  would  .suddenly  con- 
front u.-<  ■  (Lsiue  of  April  4-.  1940,  Thursday, 
p,  5.  P.irli.iment.  comnuiitmg  on  parlia- 
mentary pi-oeeedm^;-  of  April  3.  1940  ) 

Prime  Mini.-.ter  Chambrrlain  did  not  re- 
spond t..>o  favorably  to  the  increasing  pres- 
sure cf  public  cpmicn  Es.sentially  a  man  ot 
peace,  he  wlic.  had  carrud  the  umbrella  at 
Munich  111  19,i8  hesitated  to  start  a  rial 
shoi  tmg  war  m  1940  An  example  cf  his 
attitude  frll^w> 

'No  d.  ubt  It  IS  the  Bnti-h  Governments 
hope,  expressed  by  Mr  Ch.air.berlam  whtn 
Parliament  reassfnib'ed  3  day>  ago^,  that  it 
(the  war  I  niay  be  won  with  the  least  pos- 
sible de>truct.^:i  >.  f  a  spiritual  and  n^.aterlal 
civ.hzatlen.  which  is  the  ccmniv^n  hintage  of 
nmny  n.ati.  .ns.  and  It  i>  at  least  certain  that 
the  possibility  of  establi.-hmg  a  Just  peace 
will  dlmini.Nh  In  proportion  as  the  ferocity 
cf  the  f^gh.tmg  increases,"  (Is.=  ue  cf  April 
5.  1940.  Friday,  p  9,  leading  editorial  entitled 
"Mr    Ch.an:be:lains  Confldcnre") 

Th.e  newly  foimtd  British  and  Fiench  Gov- 
ernments, however,  overrode  such  hesitatiL-n. 
It  was  now  spring  with  the  status  quo  on 
the  western  front  unchanged  The  generals 
decided  that  the  mcdest  attitudes  of  the 
Allies  would  henceforth  cease,  but  that  at- 
tention would  not  first  be  given  to  the  west- 
ern front  Tl:ie  Maginot  Line  was,  of  course, 
lmpre<;nable.  so  nothing   needed  to  be  done 


about 


hat       The    air    attacks    over   England 


hf.d    nev.^r    n-.a'erializrd.    a:.d    m.iich    needless 
enei^,,    l.   d    b     •.    1      ■     ev,\e\a*i!ig    children, 


etc,  thc'irh  it  was  pc  ssible  that  air  raids 
might  n.  r^ri.r.i?!?  Atter  some  deliberation 
it  was  rt-sohtd  that  the  first  test  case  would 
h-  made  concerning  the  Ircn-cre  problem. 
The  die  was  therefore  cast.  Thereafter  events 
niovf  d  so  rapidly  It  Is  imperative  that  close 
attention  be  given  to  dates. 

Duru'.g  the  latter  part  cf  March  1940.  10 
Downing  Street  made  quiet  preparation  to 
ch-ke  rtr  further  German  Imports  of  Iron 
(I  Fr.ll  svitpoit  to  this- plan  came  from 
Pa:.-,  of  Cour-e 

On  April  3.  1940.  whieh  was  a  Wednesday, 
•hf  Tin-.es  carrnd  a  picture  on  page  12  en- 
t.-l.d: 

NvR'.tK— A  v.ew  ff  the  Norwegian  port 
of  Nai-.-k.  tlir;i.:;h  winch  the  Germans  are 
cbtan.n.e  the  c:rta-cr  par:  of  tiietr  supplies 
cf  Swtdi-h  iron  ere  The  question  of  stop- 
ping tin-  trade  is  nceiving  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Allies  " 

Two  days  later  iFr.d.y,  Ann:  5,  1940)  the 
Briti-h  and  French  Min:.-ti'r.-  handed  to  the 
N,.rwet;ian  Foreign  Mmi-ter  i  Professor  Kcht) 
an  important  note,  which  was  simultaneously 
tran^m.i'tcd  to  Sweden  This  note  declared 
th.ai  the  developments  during  the  last  3 
montiis  had  clearly  shown  that  "without  re- 
gard to  the  wishes  uf  the  Norwegian  or  Swed- 
ish peoples,  the  German  Government  was 
not  willing  to  allow  the  Norwegian  and  Swed- 
l.sh  Governm.ents  to  have  that  freedom  In 
matter^  of  forei-tn  policy  to  which  they  were 
entitled  The  difficult  position  of  the  two 
Governments  uwir.=;  to  the  threats  and  pres- 
sure from  Germanv  was  appreciated,  but 
under  the  preseiu  c.rciimstances  the  Swedish 
and  N  rwtgian  Government  could  not  be 
rekiardtd  as  free  organs  m  every  respect." 
The  .Allied  note  went  on  to  say: 
"  Apart  from  this  fact,  the  Allied  Govern- 
mt  nts  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  present  situ- 
ation, which  means  that  Germ.any  receives 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  important  war 
materials  and  that  Germany  benefits  from 
advantages  m  those  countries  to  the  disad- 
vantage and  danger  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
Tuey  ccn.sequontly  feel  that  the  time  has 
new  come  to  state  clearly, to  the  Norwegian 
Givcrnment  that  the  Allied  Governments 
will  maintain  certain  vital  claims  and  defend 
these  claims  in  every  way  that  they  deem 
ne.  e:-sary  themselves  ' 

"The  note  also  added  that  they  (the 
Allie.-  I  were  bound  t«j  take  appropriate  steps 
to  defend  their  interests,  if  the  Norwegian 
GovernmiCn'  refused  to  grant  or  cut  down 
those  advantattes  to  trade  and  shipping  wh'Ch 
the  Allied  Governments  deem  necessary  for 
tlicir  warfare,  and  which  they  feel  that  a 
neutral  sovernmer.t  may  .eascnably  approve. 
Tlie  Allies  were  fighting  as  much  on  behalf 
cf  the  small  nations  as  for  their  own  cause, 
and  they  could  not  tolerate  their  progress 
hcw.c  ii.impered  owing  to  the  advantages 
whieii  Germany  was  now  getting  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  Consequently  they  re- 
served the  right  to  take  any  steps  which 
they  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  Germany 
frcm  receiving  from  those  countries  mate- 
rials or  advantaees  which  would  benefit  Ger- 
many In  war  or  be  harmful  to  the 
Allies  •  •  •  •  (F:r  verbatim  quotations 
frrm  the  f.r-t  .Mlied  note  to  Norway  see  issue 
Cf  April  9,  1940,  Tu-sday,  p  7.  Ini{>erial  and 
Fore-.trn  ) 

Berlin  immed.at'.ly  anncun-ed  with  a 
grew!  that  reprisals  would  be  made  if  the 
Allied  threats  were  earned  into  effect.  The 
Times  however,  rep'T'ed  that  the  man  on 
tht  s'reet  both  m  Pans  and  London  felt  that 
the  Allies  nad  dctie  right  and  that  at  last 
the  Allies  were  showing:  some  initiative. 

Berlin  cculd  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
th.e  follow. ng  wordo.  regarding  the  .A.llied 
not-' 

"The  .\hied  Governments  will  maintain  cer- 
tain vital  claims  and  defend  these  claims  In 
every  way  that  tht^y  deen;  necessary  them- 
selves •  •  •  Consequeiitly  they  reserved 
the  right  to  take  any  steps  which  they  deemed 


necessary  to.  prevent  Germany  frcm  receiv- 
ing from  thcte  countries  materials  or  advan- 
tages which] would  benefit  Germany  in  war 
or  be  harmlul  to   the  Allies." 

The  Reichlhad  destroyed  Poland  In  3  weeks 
and  had  spfnt  the  winter  of  1929  40  con- 
solidating ixM  conquests  to  tlate  The  ques- 
tion In  the  iiind  of  10  Downing  Street,  was: 
What  will  Berlin  do  if  we  cut  off  this  Iron 
ere?  What  pifTeren  ?  did  It  make,  however, 
since  the  Allies  controlled  the  seas? 

The  Norwegian  Parliament  met  on  Satur- 
day, April  6,,  1940.  The  Parliament,  cr  Stort- 
ing, was  in  fen  angry  mood.  Was  Norwegian 
neutrality  going  to  be  violated?  II  so,  by 
whom? 

"In  the  Sorting  en  Saturday  the  Foreign 
Minister,  PiDfessor  Koht,  made  a  statement 
on  Norwegiain  foreign  policy.  Professor  Koht 
began  by  etjiphasizing  the  fact  that  Norway 
adhered  to  b  policy  of  strict  neutrality.  To 
treat  one  siCe  differently  from  the  other  was 
out  of  the  jquestlon,  because  that  was  not 
true  neutrality  and  might  give  one  side  or 
the  other  ctuse  for  complaint,  perhaps  forc- 
ing Norway  into  war. 

"A  neutral  country  has  to  observe  the 
same  rules  of  conduct  toward  all  the  bel- 
ligerents." he  continued.  'This  maxim  the 
Norwegian  (iovernment  have  tried  most  care- 
fully to  observe,  and  I  dare  to  assert  that 
nobody  caE(  Justly  complain  that  we  have 
broken  It.  ,  Regarding  trade,  tco,  we  have 
pursued  tha  same  policy  When  the  war  be- 
gan. Norwa^  Immediately  Informed  Germany 
that  she  wo)uld  maintain  the  normal  amount 
of  commeroe,  and  the  same  Information  was 
given  to  Friince  and  Great  Britain.  On  this 
basis  trade  Agreements  were  signed  with  Ger- 
many on  February  23.  and  with  England  on 
March  11,  aid  an  agreement  with  France  will 
be  signed  it  the  near  future.  I  was  pleased 
to  see.  somf  days  ago.  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  declare^  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  agreement  between  Norway  and  Britain 
complied  With  British  claims  of  what  Nor- 
wegian  nei^trality  should  be   in  matters  ef 

trade.     *     f     * 

•'  "Three  |nonths  ago  the  British  Govern- 
ment thought  they  bad  reason  to  accuse  us 
of  rllowlngT  German  submarines  to  use  Nor- 
wegian waters  for  operations  of  war  We 
asserted  th^t  the  complaint  was  unfounded, 
and  I  notid  with  great  pleasure  that  Mr. 
Chamberla^  on  March  19  stated  in  the  Hcuse 
of  Commoils  that,  since  the  Incidents  at  the 
beginning  ]of  December  which  caused  the 
complaint,  (the  British  had  detected  no  sign 
that  the  Qcrmans  were  abusing  Norwegian 
territorial  ^-aters.  I  appreciate  highly  that 
Mr.  Chambtrlain  should  so  honestly  have  ad- 
mitted thiai  Unfortunately.  French  and  Eng- 
lish newspapers  continued  long  afterward  to 
make  the  cid  accusation  against  Norway,  and 
even  called  on  their  GcvStnments  to  take- 
control  of  I  Norwegian  territorial  waters.  I 
hope  that  ciur  British  and  French  friends  will 
understand  how  offensive  was  this  discussion 
of  plans  far  enterprises  within  our  borders. 
They  mustlunderstand  that  we  wish  to  main- 
tain our  Independence  without  encroach- 
ments from  any  side,  because  we  love  cur 
liberty  as  ireatly  as  they  love  theirs. 

"  "I  suppcse,  however,  that  this  inclination 
to  violate  pur  territory  arises  not  so  much 
from  the  Iriiaglnary  war  activities  of  Germany 
as  from  thf  desire  to  secure  the  peaceful  and 
legal  passage  of  cargo  ships,  which  they  be- 
lieve is  a  rone-sided  advantage  enjoyed  by 
Germany." 

'"Prcfessor  Koht  then  referred  to  the  trans- 
port to  Germany  of  Swedish  ore  via  Narvik. 
"The  expord  of  ore  via  Narvik  to  Germany  had.' 
he  said,  'bleen  reduced  to  one-fcurth  of  its 
previous  quantity  during  the  war.  and  at 
present  mbre  ore  was  being  shipped  frjm 
Narvik  to  tngland  than  to  Germany. 

"  'Moreover."  he  continued,  'the  free  passage 
of  merchatit  ships  through  our  territory  is 
more  to  tike  advantage  of  England  than  of 
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Germany,  as  cur  trade  with  E;  pi  .nd  is  much 
larger  than  with  Germany  11  the  Allies 
should  ask  us  to  stop  the  fret  passage  ol 
merchant  ships,  it  wotild  be  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  if  they  demanded 
that  we  should  cnl>  h  rh.d  passage  to  the 
ships  of  one  belligerent  party,  it  would  be 
an  open  Infringement  of  neutrality,  which 
would  Immediately  bring  us  into  the  war 

"The  Foreign  Mmlster  warned  all  the  bel- 
ligerents that  in  the  future  the  Norwegians 
vould  try  to  shoot  down  any  foreign  airplanes 
violating  their  borders  He  went  on  to  refer 
to-  the  encroachments  committed  by  foreign 
warships  in  Noi-wegian  waters 

'"With  regard  to  the  Altmark  he  saia  tliat 
England  and  Norway  were  now  agreed  about 
all  the  facts,  and  the  dispute  was  only  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  of  a  principle 
of^  international  law  He  heped  to  ree.ch 
agreement  als<'  on  lliis  point,  so  that  Norway 
could  obtain  reparation  for  this  undoubted 
violation  of  her  neutrality  Tliere  had  been 
no  other  British  encroachments  so  serious  as 
the  Aitmark  affair,  and  aftei  the  speeches  of 
Mr  Chamberlain  and  Mr  Churchill  be  was 
convinced  that  Englana  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  International  law  or  violating  Nor- 
wegian independence  (Issue  of  April  8, 
1940.  Monday,  p  7  article  entitled  "Neutral- 
ity of  Norway — An  Impartial  Policy  ") 

Having  been  assured  by  their  Foreign  Min- 
ister that  England  did  not  really  Intend  to 
violate  Norwegian  neutrality  or  independ- 
ence, the  Storting  adjourned  for  the  week. 
It  was  Saturday  eveiung,  April  6.  1940.  and 
the  Storting  agreed  to  meet  on  the  following 
Monday 

Things  did  not  look  so  well  on  Sunday, 
April  7.  1940.  »hough  Norway  observed  the 
day  as  usual,  and  nothing  really  amisf  was 
noted  How  Norway  spent  that  last  Sunday 
of  her  independence  is  not  describea.  nor 
did  she  know  that  on  that  day  10  Downing 
Street  was  preparing  a  second  note. 

At  5  a  m  on  Mcnclay,  April  8.  1940.  the 
British  and  French  Ministers  telephoned  to 
Professor  Koht  and  told  him  that  the  Allies 
had   prepared  anottier  note 

At  5  45  a  m  on  the  same  day  the  allied 
Ministers  reached  Kcht"s  residence  and 
handed  him  the  note  in  person.  The  con- 
tents cf  the  second  note  were  alarming  In 
the  extreme,  and  the  fateful  week  of  weeks 
for  Norway  had  begun 

^  few  hours  later  the  Storting  met  again. 
Pfofcsjor  Keht  began  his  address  by  review- 
ing the- first  allied  note,  which  had  been 
handed  to  him  on  the  5th  In  regard  to  this 
note   he  commented: 

"Professor  Koht  said  that  he  told  the  Min- 
isters that  theie  was  no  reason  to  accuse  the 
Norwegian  Government  of  not  being  free  and 
Independent,  and  that  it  wa^  unfair  to  ad- 
dress the  Norwegian  Government  in  that 
way. 

f  "I  placed  the  note  before  the  Government 
on  Saiuiday,'  he  continued  'and  spoke  by 
telephone  with  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister. 
We  agreed  to  prepare  replies  following  the 
same  line  but  before  our  replifs  could  be 
sent  developments  occuried  wh  cb  created  a 
cqrnplctely  new  situation  At  5  o'clock  this 
morning  the  British  and  French  Ministers 
telephoned  to  the  Mmiftry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  said  they  had  another  note  Fony-flve 
minutes  later  they  came  to  the  Ministry  and 
delivered  the  note,  which  snid  that  their 
Governments  would  at  once  publish  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  were  laying 
mines  in  certain  areas  off  the  Norwegian 
coast 

■  I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  underlying  that  note. 
These  violations  are  carried  out  solely  because 
they  have  the  power  to  do  so  The  Western 
Powers  are  carryine  the  war  into  Norwegian 
tetritory  because  they  think  they  can  more 
easilv  win  the  war  by  doing  so 

'"  'The  Norwegian  Government  at  once  pub- 
lished  a   statement    today,   and    the   replies 


sent  to  Great  Br:  am.  find  Fran.^  have  the 
same  contents  a.-  -hi  •  statement.  ,  I  iiave  not 
a  single  word  x^i  and  t  that  statement."  " 
(Issue  of  April  9.  1940  Tuesday.!  p  7,  Im- 
perial and  Foreign  Article  entitled  '  A! lies 
First  Note  to  Norway — Statement jby  Foreign 
Ml-  .  'er  ■■) 

.■\  nue  and  cry  immediately  aro^  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  when  the  Allied  min- 
ing operations  became  known  Was  the  bat- 
tle cf  the  giants  to  be  moved  ncrlhward  into 
a  new  field  of  warfare?  We  can  oiusider  the 
Swedish  viewpoint  as  an  example  of  vhe  edi- 
torial comment  of  the  day : 

"SrocKHoLM.  April  8. — Completely  endors- 
ing the  Norwegian  view,  the  Stockholm  eve- 
ning newspapers  today  are  stron.g  )n  condem- 
nation of  the  Allied  breach  of  Nciway's  neu- 
trality     N.   Y    A.    Dagligt   Allehaada  writes: 

"  'One  cannot  be  Blind  to  the  profoundly 
serious  implication  of  this  neutrality  viola- 
tion carried  out  with  cold  delibaration.  It 
means  in  plain  language  that  Norway  now 
stands  nearer  than  ever  to  tlie  great  war.  Al- 
ready during  the  discussion  whiclj  has  been 
going  on  for  at)out  a  week  concerning  the 
expected  Allied  measures  the  Gei*man  press 
has  let  it  be  understood  that  Germany  is 
ready  for  reprisals.  In  both  belligerent 
camps  it  is  being  said  that  lh4  northern 
counuies  are  incapable  of  defending  their 
neutrality.  These  contentions  ace  nothing 
but  camouflage  for  measures  In  pcntraven- 
tion  of  International  law.  "  t 

"A  war  measure        I 
"Aftonbladet  says: 

"  'The  Allied  measure  is  aimefl  directly 
against  northern  neutrality  and  thJus  violates 
the  principles  which  have  been  rtpresented 
as  the  very  inspiration  of  the  wa|-  policy  of 
the  Western  Powers.  The  whol<|  plan  in 
reality  is  a  war  measure  carried  Oilt  on  Nor- 
wegian territory  and  in  conflict  with  Nor- 
wegian sovereignty  In  Sweden  there  Is  par- 
ticular reason  to  observe  the  eve  its  in  the 
light  of  the  restlveness  cf  the  Western  Powers 
In  connection  with  the  war  in  Finland.  That 
the  war  Is  carried  all  the  way  to  the  shores 
of  Norway  means  a  resumption  df  the  in- 
tention which  could  not  be  reali^qd  in  time 
in  connection  with  a  Finland  expedition. 
The  help  fcr  Finland  emerges  evpn  clearer 
as  a  pretext,  while  the  principal,  aim,  the 
spread  of  the  war  into  the  Scandinavian  re- 
gion, was  the  real  motive'"  (Issue  of  April 
9.  1940.  Tuesday,  p  7,  article  entitled  "Criti- 
cism In  Sweden— Norwegian  View  ^idorscd — 
Neutrality   Violated")  i 

In  reviewing  the  evnts  "f  April  ^.  Monday, 
the  Times  announced: 

"The  Allied  Governments  have  l^ld  mine- 
fields at  three  points  along  the  Korwegian 
coast  They  Justify  their  action  l4  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  broadcast  to  the  world. 
"The  Norwegian  Government  hni  issued  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  allied  action,  which 
also  meets  with  bitter  comment  in  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  press  i 

"In  Berlin  news  of  the  Allied  mtion  has 
been  received  with  a  show  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation and  'icy  indifference'  to  «ie  ccn.^ie- 
quences  "  (Issue  of  April  9,  1940,' Tuesday, 
p.  9)  (From  Today's  News-Imperial  and 
Foreign.) 

Hardly  was  the  Ink  dry  on  newFHr.pcr  edi- 
tions of  April  9.  when  the  story  of!  the  Ger- 
man Invasion  was  received  in  LoAdon,  At 
first  the  news  was  so  incredible  'as  to  be 
unworthy  of  belief  When  the  a^inounce- 
ment  was  confirmed,  however.  England  was 
in  a  rage.  The  British  attitude  deemed  to 
be:  "Stop!  You  can't  do  this  thing!  We 
were  supposed  to  be  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  war!  You  arc  up,s*ttlng  our  plans!" 
Subsequently  the  question  was  gra\J^ly  raised 
In  Parliament  as  to  how  the  Getman  In- 
vasion could  have  taken  place  ihen  the 
Allies  controlled  the  seas  Chamberlain  did 
not  known  and  SP.id  he  would  haVe  to  wait 
for  more  news.  He  did,  however,  confirm 
the  following: 


The  Gtrnirti  liivasn-n  rf  Peninaik  began 
on  the  rn  '.:..■  e  of  M  r.day  Apiil  9  1940  It 
was  made  e;iect.\f  l^y  the  alte.n:iocn  of  the 
same  day  The  Kr..^  ol  D»i.inark  and  the 
Danish  Government  under  protest,  decided 
that  they  must  submit  to  ilie  force  of  cir- 
cumstances  and    accept    German   piotection. 

The  German  attack  on  Norway  also  bfgan 
on  the  9lh.  Landinps  w  i  re  nnide  at  vinous 
jxnnts  along  the  Norwegntn  coast,  and  ships 
entered  the  Oslo  Fjord  Oslo,  the  capiUl, 
was  captured.  The  Norwegian  Cover,  ment 
retired  to  the  interior — to  Hamax  In  Ccntial 
Norway. 

The  Allied  Supreme  War  Cctincll  met  in 
L<indon  while  the  Scandinavian  events  were 
taking  place.  It  was  agreed  to  give  Net  way 
full  naval  and  military  aid  At  nocn  en  the 
9th  the  British  Foreign  OfDce  broadcas'  that 
the  Allied  Governments  would  extend  full 
naval  and  military  aid  to  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  evening  Lord  Halifax 
broadcast  a  message  to  the  Nerweclan  peo- 
ple. He  said  that  Britain  ana  Ncjrw.iv  would 
fight  Side  by  side  until  victory  was  w.  u. 

The  next  day  the  Times  announced  war 
aim  No.  10 — restoration  of  N  rweg  an  inde- 
pendence: 

Norway  Is  courageously  resisting;  '  l.r  in- 
vader. German  bomb»r«  have  been  c\tr  her 
capital  and  the  Gover:  rve;  •  has  m'^ved  to  an 
Inland  towm  The  full  unstinted,  and  un- 
ceasing help  of  Great  Britain  and  France  has 
Immediately  been  promised,  and  will  be  af- 
forded in  Increasing  measure  until  her  inde- 
pendence is  absolutely  a:  d  finally  re- 
stored.    •     •     • 

"The  consequences  of  making  the  iron-ore 
mines  a  direct  prize  cf  war  will  probably"  be 
fnr-reachlng  But  the  Immediate  and  ener- 
getic taking  up  of  the  new  N  .--.  challenge  by 
the  Allies  may  prove  that  H.h(r  has  made  his 
worst  and  his  final  mlscalculatk^n  ""  d-^sue 
of  April  10,  1940.  Wednesday  p  9  leadn.g 
editorial  entitled  "Aggres  ,  n  Without 
Limit") 

The  same  editorial  mirrored  the  contro- 
versy then  l>eglnning  as  to  whether  Germany 
Invaded  Norway  before  England  started  to 
mine  the  Norwegian  coast  The  editorial  de- 
nied that  England  had  evej  intendtd  to  send 
troops  into  Norway  or  Denmark  It  also  al- 
leged that  the  rapidity  of  the  German  Inva-  . 
sion  could  only  mean  that  Hitler  had  lorj^ 
been  preparing  for  it  and  hod  dfrpatri  .d  ;  s 
troops  before  the  mining  of  the  coa.".  h  d 
been  commenced  by  the  English.  The  truth 
of  this  allegation  will  have  to  wait  until  both 
German  and  English  archives  are  opened  to 
historians  in  seme  poet-war  era  SufTIre  to 
say  that : 

(1)  On  April  11.  Thursday.  Churchill  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  reviewei  the  Norwe- 
gian matter  at  length  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  said:  'The  mint  fields  •  •  • 
were  laid  and  declared  on  Monday  la't  at 
dawn,  and  British  patrolling  cnaft  were  ac- 
tually stationed  around  them  in  order  to 
warn  all  ships  off  these  dangerous  areas  " 
(l.'-sue  of  April  12,  1940,  Friday,  p  4  Par- 
liament ) 

(2)  Subsequent  events  of  th^  war  proved 
the  Nazis  could  move  with  lighttilng  rap  dity 
once  they  set  out  for  an  objective.  Thi«  ntw 
and  rapid  type  of  warfare  was  incomprehenM- 
ble  to  the  Enpltsh  As  fcr  the  French  the;r 
greatest  exertions  fo  far  had  bceh  to  man  the 
Maginot  Line.  After  that  had  been  accom- 
plished there  was  nothing  to  da  bnt  ft  and 
wait.  At  least  so  thought  the  Fnench  General 
Staff. 

(3)  It  is  true  beyond  dispute  that  many 
English  and  German  vessels  appeared  simul- 
taneously in  Norwegian  waters-^each  steam- 
ing at  full  speed  In  order  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  .nemy  Tbe  ^Ittia-ion  at 
Narvik  Is  an  example  Five  British  and  ?ix  ^ 
German  destroyers  converged  on  the  port  A 
furious  battle  ensued,  which  also  Ir.vrl-.  <-d 
German  merchant  ships  accompan"  :*  e  t:ie 
destre>yern  One  German  deptriiyer  v;»-  tor- 
pedoed; three  were  heavily  hit  and  burst  Into 
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flames;  and  six  mfrchant  ships  were  sunk  as 
well  as  a  large  vessel  carryiriK  ammunllion. 
Of  the  British  destroyers  H  M  Hunter  was 
sunk;  H  M.  Hardy  was  severely  Injured,  run 
ashore  and  wrecked;  H  M  Hotspur  was  se- 
riously damaged;  H  M  Hostile  was  slightly 
damaB;ed:  and  H  M  Havoc  was  unharmed. 
The  G»"rmans  were  so  rapid  In  landing  and 
erecting  <-hore  batteries  that  even  Churchill 
admitted  m  the  House  on  the  11th:  "The 
Oermar. ^  are  very  quick  In  landing  and  mak- 
mc  tliemsclves  fcriified — they  are  very  nimble 
iibru'   Thp«c  things  " 

War  aiiu  No.  10;  Rcsroraticn  cf  Ncrwoe;ar. 
lnd<  pcndcnre  was  re^'::it'^d  by  the  Times  ,n 
the   nth 

"Hencef  r*h  h'^r  cau-^e  (N-rway'^i  i«  ru-s 
until  vic.ry  >  c-  mplfte  The  determ.ir.a'.;  n 
rt  the  a;::-s  to  ftRl.t  -n  ui:*il  N'or'.vfmar.  sc;l 
H  rleari-c!  f  the  liivaclers  wiH  nor  be  i'fTected 
«••  rii  in  lie;-,  hiv  ru:"r>^  may  bo  cc nivellcd  in 
ii'^pea.Tii.c'  li  acciu.t-^ce  in  the  UMirpatinn  " 
(T^Uf  I  r  April  11.  1940.  Thursdiy.  p  9  !c;irl- 
iiig  -ti.t  r.a  tn-itkd  -T!^..'  Ev,-rr..il  Strug- 
gle") 

On  the  i-ame  day  War  Aim  No.  11  was  an- 
iicjiincfd  (reatoratif.n  .  t  f  Danish  liid^pfud- 
euce)  : 

"Mr  E:dcn,  ^tcrcf.iry  f  r  ihr  ciiinv.nlons. 
Fpt-akm^;;  at  The  Mulianiicr's'  d;!.!'<T  at  the 
Connaijk;!it  room?  last  n;L,ht.  d-.vt'.-  :,  N.iZl 
tyranny.  a;id  di  clartd  tliat  r.-  i.,'.:  ..ii  w.-.s 
tecure  iii...  -■^  it  -.v.l-  Jj;.  ;:arcd  U;  jc.n  in  c. er- 
thmwiue  H.tar       *      *      ' 

Mr  EiltT.  s.iid  •  •  •  the  rau.-e  of 
K.'iwav  a:.c!  Dfi.maik  was  cur  causo  Tiicre 
couid  be  1:..  ;).a'.e  f.T  Britain  ai.d  r.o  relaxa- 
tion of  our  effwrts  until  their  libertie.s  were 
ree.stab!i--hed  and  tin  ir  natu.i.al  existence 
resturfii  '  i  I.-^^ue  of  April  11.  1940.  Thursday, 
p  10.  ar;;.-it'  entitled  •■Ruthless  Crime  ou 
bmall   N.it;;  n.s— The   Price  of  Freedom") 

Churth.U  al-o  restated  both  aim- 

"Another  vu-lent  ovitra-e  has  been  perpe- 
trated bv  Na.-'i  Germaiiv  against  a  small  and 
friendly  power,  and  the  NLrwe^an  Cn  vern- 
nient  and  people  are  tcday  in  arms  to  de- 
fend their  hearts  and  homes  [Cheers  ] 
We  shall  aid  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
[Cheers  i  We  shall  conduct  the  war  in  com- 
mon with  them,  and  we  .■-hall  make  peace 
only  when  their  rltthts  and  their  freedom  are 
re.stored       |  Cheers  1      '      *      * 

"We  are  also  at  this  moment  occupying  the 
Faroe  Islands,  which  belong  to  Denmark  and 
which  are  a  strategic  point  of  high  Impor- 
tance, and  v  hose  people  showed  every  dis- 
position to  receive  us  with  warm  regard. 
I  Hear,  hear]  We  shall  shield  the  Faroe 
Islands  frt  m  all  the  seventies  cf  war  and 
e.stablish  nurseixes  there  convenlentiV  by  .-ea 
and  air  until  the  moment  comes  when  Ihey 
will  be  handed^ack  to  the  Crown  and  people 
of  a  Denmark  iTberated  from  the  foul  thral- 
dom In  whieh  they  have  been  plunged  by  the 
CJerman  acgression  |  Cheers  \"  tissue  cf 
April  12  1940  Friday,  p  4,  Parliamen'.  text 
cf  ChurcliiH's  message  to  the  House  of  Ccm- 
nicn.s  regarding  Norway  and  Denmark  ) 

After  Churchill  finished  speakm,?  before 
the  Hovise  on  the  12th.  further  assurances 
to  Denmark  were  given  by  Mr.  Alexander 
(Sheffield.  HilL-bcrough.  Labcrlte).  who  said. 
In  part 

"They  ithe  Prime  Minister  of  Denmark  and 
his  ccllea^tues  j  might  Icel  convinced  that 
when  we  had  finished  this  fight  we  were 
going  to  see  to  it  that  they  get  their  inde- 
pendence .^ind  their  rights  restored"  (Issue 
Cf  April  12    1940   Friday,  p   4   Parliament  ) 

Th"  Allied  resv)lutun  to  stop  the  German 
lmpt:irtrttion  of  iron  ore  via  Norway  had 
brought  things  to  a  di.sastrcus  pass.  The 
English  were  not  slow  to  realize  that  Den- 
marlc  would  henceforth  be  unable  to  export 
products  to  Britain  and  Norwegian  trade 
would  also  be  cut  cflT  If  that  country  were  lost 
to  the   Allies 

"Britain  imported  half  her  bacon  from 
Denmark,  over  a  third  of  her  eggs,  a  quarter 


of     her     butter.     •     •     •     More     Important 

•  •  •  are  the  stocks  of  petrol  now  tc  be 
seized  by  Germany  In  Denmark  alone  the 
stocks  had  grown  to  not  far  short  cf  a  quarter 
of  a  million  ton-  a  plea-ant  windfall  f>  r  the 
Germans      •      •      • 

"Thrcueh  Norway  Great  Britain  gets  40 
percent  of  her  iron  ore,  all  of  a  special  grade 
f'T  which  cur  steel  Industry  is  built  and 
equipped.  To  receive  supplies  from  else, 
where  wi^uld  cause  a  certain  amount  of  dls- 
Iccation  and  recr?anizallon.  From  Norway 
also  come  the  hiahly  Important  ferro-alloys, 
11:  ..-j:._  :.-,!bIe  f  r  producing  hard  steel. 
>bru'  .50  pe.'cei.t  cf  British  imports  of  ferro- 
mni-.t-anese  comes  froni  Norway,  and  over  80 
p>^reent  Of  molybdenum  and  similar  products 
tiiat  CO  intii  aircraft  manufacture.  Then 
tiiere  IS  a  ttreat  vcilume  of  British  imports  of 
timber,  wood  pulp,  and  newsprint;  Great 
Britain  has  taken  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
her  supplies  from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Finally,  tlier'^  are  the  valuable  acetylene 
products  used  in  shipbuilding,  artificial  rub- 
b'T.  artificial  petrol,  and  many  other.  InJus- 
tnes  In  the  last  war  one  of  the  great  taS'ks 
of  the  British  Navy  was  to  Insure  the  trans- 
port of  the,se  products  from  Norway  and  to 
keep  them  from  Germany.'"  ^Issue  of  April 
11.  1940.  Thursday,  p  4.  article  entitled  "Ger- 
man Need  of  Supplies — Danish  Petrol 
Stores.") 

All  winter  long  the  Times  had  not  be?n 
fivir.c:  much  attention  to  the  United  States. 
Even  letters  to  the  Times  concerning  Amer- 
ica had  all  but  ceased.  There  has  been  a 
flurry  of  such  letters  in  the  fall  of  1939.  It 
was  at  that  time  suggested  that  issues  cf 
and  cuttings  from  the  Times  sixTtlld  be  sent 
to  as  many  of  the  States  as  possible  in  order  to 
help  mold  public  opinion  in  America.  Then 
followed  the  stagnant  period  of  the  war  dur- 
ing: the  winter  of  1939-40.  and  the  subject  of 
tile  United  State's  faded  into  the  background. 

A  -'range  thing  happened,  however,  as  soon 
n-  Britain  realized  the  --erlousness  of  the  Nor- 
wegian struitgle  The  engine  of  propaganda 
was  suddenly  turned  toward  America,  and 
much  attention  was  paid  to  war  aim  No,  3  — 
Lets  get  America  intt, rested  in  this  war  as 
so  m  as  po-ssib'.e 

It  was  still  the  mrn'h  rf  April  1940.  The 
Ctmmittee  tc  D  fenci  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  wa.5  i.:  t  f.  rmed  ir.  this  country 
until  May  1940  On  April  15  the  Times  did  .-.n 
almc.^t  unheard  of  ih;n^  by  publishing  en 
its  eciitcrial  page  a  message  from  an  unknown 
American  citizen. 

"A  Cable  from  New  Ycrk 

'To     r'.'c     Ti-nes.     Printing     House     Square. 
Londori 

"Well  dene  Royal  Navy  Tii.inks  ftL-in  a 
darned  pro-British   Yankee  " 

"H.\RO;,D    A     TiTCQMB 

or  Farmingtcn .  Ma-rc  " 
"Nfw  York,  Ap■^^l  7.'," 

Long  articles  about  tiie  United  States  be- 
caii  t)  apptar  in  the  Time-^  Is^  la'ionism 
W'as  first  con.sidered  m  an  ent;re  C:  I'unm  on 
the  editorial  pace,  which  column  ccntn.ued 
onto  the  succeedine  page  I  was  said.  In 
part . 

"Th.e  American  p  '^p!e  a?  a  whole  do  not 
want  to  become  involved  in  the  war;  once 
bitten    twice  shy.   is   tlie  pre\ailing   temper. 

•  *  •  S'  me  highly  placed  personages  and 
influential  thinkers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
the  character  cf  the  war  may  (  hange  in  such 
a  way  as  to  m.ake  American  participation  de- 
sirable in  her  own  self-interest  •  •  • 
There  i*  aniple  rocni  for  the  enhglitenment 
of  America      •      •      • 

"What  cotild  be  done  to  en  ightcn  Ameri- 
can opinion''  The  main  step  has  m  a  sense 
been  taken,  in  that  the  leaders  of  American 
thought  are  realizing  their  country's  lack  of 
knowledge,  or  at  any  rate  of  -larified  thiitk- 
Ing.  on  the  war  and  after-war  prcblem^,  and 
the  danger  cf  such  a  sltuatlor  for  its  future 
Bodies  like  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 


League  ol  Nations  Association,  Federal 
Union.  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  and  For- 
eign Policy  Association  are  already  campaign- 
ing to  bricg  out  the  Issues  and  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  coming  to  definite  con- 
clusions ofi   them.     •     •     • 

"Visiting  Englishmen  can  play  their  part, 
whether  as  exchange  professors  or  public  lec- 
turers, but  their  influence  will  be  greater  if 
they  are  not  self-invited  guests."  (Issue  of 
April  15,  1940.  Monday,  p  7.  editorial  page, 
column  h->tided  "America  Looks  at  the  War .') 

"Those  Ifi  Europe  who  may  be  Impatient  of 
the  Amerifan  attitude  would  do  well  to  re- 
member cilr  policies  cf  nonintervention  and 
appeasemeht,  which  provoked  similar  impa- 
tience In  [America.  But  with  the  growing 
assurance  that  their  country  Is  not  likely  to 
be  involve<l  in  the  war  Americans  are  begin- 
ning to  pay  more  attention  to  their  possible 
role  In  the  peace.  In  this  field  there  Is  psy- 
chological resistance  to  be  overcome  in  Eu- 
rope Many  Englishmen  evince  great  hcs- 
tility  to  any  Idea  of  such  participation  'If 
they  don't  choose  to  do  th?lr  bit  row,  why 
should  they  ccme  in  and  tell  us  all  what  to 
do  aftorwiird?"  They  do  not  realize  that 
American  public  opinion  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  been  mobilized  to  support 
American  I  ntry  into  the  war.     •     •     • 

"Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  Americans 
must  real  ze  that  the  economic  world  In 
which  th(  ir  brains,  energy,  and  rescurces 
will  be  called  on  to  play  a  vital  part  after 
the  war  will  be  verv  different  from  the  world 
before  the  war..  When  the  fighting  is  over, 
all  nationiil  economies  in  Europe  will  be.  in 
essentials,  controlled  economies;  and  there  Is 
little  likelihood  that  the  controls  will  disap- 
pear later,  as  (largely  at  American  bidding) 
thcv  did  a^ter  1918.     •     •     • 

"To  puti  It  bluntly,  the  existing  economic 
machinery! of  the  United  States  may  well  Icok 
rather  oldlfashloned  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
And  one  of  the  urgencies  of  the  situation  is 
that  Amerfcan  public  opinion  should  realize 
this,  and  jthat  American  economists  should 
set  themsejlves  to  consider  whether  their  sys- 
tem needs(  overhauling  If  they  feel  that  it 
should  bei  geared  in  with  that  of  Europe 
when  destinicticn  again  gives  place  to  con- 
structive Effort."  (Issue  of  April  16,  1940, 
Tuesday,  jj.  7.  editorial  page,  column  headed 
"America  looks  at  the  war.") 

Importaht  events  were  occurring  in  Nor- 
way at  this  time.  On  the  15th  the  follow- 
ing took  Blace: 

British  g^troops  were  landed  at  several 
points  in  Norway;  British  marines  landed 
at  Narvik,  after  the  Germans  had  been 
shelled  an«i  the  marines  drove  the  remainder 
out  of  towfn;  King  Haakon  broadcast  an  ap- 
peal to  ajl  Norwegian  people  to  do  their 
utmost  to  save  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  country. 

On  the  16th  it  was  announced  that  men 
of  the  age  of  27  would  be  required  to  regis- 
ter for  military  service  on  May  25. 

While  Eligland  was  in  trouble  in  Norway 
the  ItallaO  press  taunted  the  English  about 
the  "coloseal  fiasco"  that  was  taking  place 
in  Norwajj.  The  Italians  also  hinted  that 
Haly  had  certain  rights  In  the  Balkans. 
"Tlic  Timet  immediately  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"The  destroyers  Hardy,  Hunter.  Gloic- 
worm.  and  Gurkha  have  been  sunk,  the 
Thistle  (submarine)  destroyed,  one  cruL^er 
damaged,  ind  the  Rodney  hit  by  a  bomb,  but 
only  very  slightly  dam.aged  The  'colossal 
fiasco'  doQB  not  seem  to  have  been  on  the 
British  sidie.  Other  losses  must  no  dcubt  be 
sustained;  but  in  the  meantime  Great  Brit- 
ain has  tso  more  destroyers  and  flotilla 
leaders  to  go  on  with,  and  over  50  cruisers, 
as  well  as  her  capital  ships  and  her  subma- 
rines— all  cf  them  ready  to  proceed,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  powerful  French  Fleet,  any- 
where the  Interests  of  the  Allies  are  endan- 
gered or  w^ere  a  threat  to  the  independence 
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of  a  small  country  calls  them  They  have 
the  power  and  the  determination  to  intervene 
forthwith  against  such  a  threat  Their  in- 
stant reply  to  the  attack  upon  Norway  has 
made  it  ImpossitjJe  to  suppose  that  they 
weuld  remain  uiactive  in  face  of  an  assault 
upon  the  inicgray  or  independence  of  any 
of  the  Balkan  nations  "  (Issue  ol  April  20. 
1940,  p  7.  Saturday,  editorial  lullans  Misin- 
formed.) 

The  same  day  (SOth)  it  was  also  announced 
thit  total  expenditures  to  be  met  in  the 
1940^1  Budget  would  be  £2  300,000100  The 
Budget  was  to  be  presented  by  Sir  John 
Simon. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  was  held  in  Paris  April  22  33. >- 
Churchill  attended  For  the  first  time  the 
Polish  and  Norwegian  representatives  wtre 
present  They  were  heartily  welcomed  Into 
the  Allied  ranks 

On  the  fi3d  sharp  figlit,lng  began  in  Norway 
north  of  Trondheim.  where  the  Germans 
counterattacked  A  combined  Allied  and 
Norwegian  assault  on  Narvik  began  The 
allied  forces-  occupied  Stenkjer,  north  of 
Trondhcim.  but  were  scon  forced  to  with- 
draw to  a  less  exposed  line — as  a  result  of 
continuous  bombings  by  German  aircraft^ 
A  day  or  s.j  theieofter  German  pressure  In 
central  Norway  compelled  the  Allies  to  with- 
draw nortli  of  Lillehammer  In  a  llghtming 
advance  the  Germans  atptured  Rorofi  300 
miles  north  of  Oslo 

The  only  cheerful  Allied  news  was  that 
26  German  supply  ?hips  were  repc/rted  sunk 
on  the  voyage  to  Norway  In  Oslo  Floid 
alone  3.000  bodies  had  Ix'en  washed  ashore 
between  April  9  and  22.  Pans  also  reported 
that  the  new  French  bf. ttleshlp  Ricfieliru 
(35O00  tons!  was  nearly  rc-ady  for  active 
serv  ice.  The  English  were  very  gratified  to 
hear  this  as  they  had  nci  anticipated  ihe 
ship  being  finislied  so  soon 

On  the  27th  it  was  announced  that.  "In 
face  of  strong  German-  forces,  supported  by 
artillery,  armored  cars,  and  low-flying  air- 
planes. AUied  forces  south  of  Dombaas  have 
been  forced  to  make  limited  withdrawals." 
(Lvue  ol  April  17.  1940.  Saturday  p  7.  To- 
Day  s  News  ) 

"The  same  day  (27th)  the  ninth  meeting  of 
the  Stiprerac  War  Council  was  held  in  Lon- 
don. It  "reached  unanimit.-  on  a  number  ol 
questions  arising  out  of  t  le  present  phase 
of  the  war  "  and  "considered  various  situa- 
tions that  might  arise  in  th,'  near  future  " 

The  month  ended  witli  further  Allied 
losses  In  Norway  Each  day  marked  a  gradual 
retreat,  thotigh  the  Times  ciutioued  the  pub- 
lic not  to  become  excited  The  Allies  still 
controlled  the  sea  lanes,  so  the  Germans 
would  ultimately  be  defea  ed  In  their  Nor- 
wegicn  project  Much  coiament  was  made 
on  the  man  Quisling,  an!  "fifth  column" 
activities  among  the  Norwegians  them.'^elves 
were  blamed  for  the  contnuous  Allied  re- 
treats. 

May  1940 

Despite  allied  retr«at.e  in  Norway  war  aim 

No.  10  was  restated  on  May  1: 

"The  proc«-ss  of  exp*lliiiit  the  iiggrfssor  is 
bound  to  be  longer  than  vas  contemplated 
In  the  optinnsm  engenderea  by  our  first  naval 
successes  But.  however  long  the  struggle 
may  be.  there  is.  of  ooui^e  no  thought  any- 
where of  relaxing  the  effori  required  for  the 
ultimate  deliverance  of  Norway  •  •  • 
"The  war.  the  Norwegian  Government  de- 
clared on  Minday,  will  go  on  until  the  in- 
vaders are  thrown  out  of  tl  e  country  King 
Haakon  and  his  gallant  ^ubJects  may  rest 
assured  that  the  utmrst  strength  of  bis  Allies 
will  be  exerted,  with  steadily  accumulating 
power,  until  Uiat  resolutu  n  is  made  good." 
(Isiiie  of  May  1  14*40  Wed  lesday.  p  7.  lead- 
lug  editorial  Setback  at  Trondhelm  ) 

The  same  istue.  ht :'*ever  carried  reports  of 
a  stoim  that  was  brewing  in  Parliament.  On 
April  27  Stephen  King-Hhi  .  a  member  of  the 


House  of  Commons,  had  expressed  bjiinself  in 
this  fashion:  i 

"While  our  counterattack  was  inj  commit- 
tee, the  Germans  were  flying  troopi  tc  their 
military  objectives  at  200  miles  kn  hour 
There  was  a  moment  when  ctir  enemjy.  having 
gained  by  treachery  and  speed  a  grfut  tacti- 
cal success,  was  in  grave  strategical  peril. 
The  moment  parsed,  and  with  it  the  cppcr- 
tvmily  of  dealing  a  shattering  blow  ^.  Hitler's 
prestige.  L<et  us  profit  from  thii  experi- 
ence •  •  •  We  have  a  tudi;f t'  which  is 
based  on  the  estimate  that  during  the  next 
12  months  our  avenige  expenditure  a  day  for 
war  purposes  is  going  to  be  only  2$  ptrcei  t 
higher  tiian  our  average  expenditut-e  a  day 
during  the  first  7  months  of  this  war.  At  this 
rate  of  progress  we  shall  not  have  attained 
our  max. mum  economic  war  effort  until 
somewhere  around  1943-44  '  (Issuf  of  May 
1.  1940  Wednesday,  p  7  (Conduct  of  the 
War  ) 

On  the  2d  it  was  announced  tiiajt  British 
troops,  after  stubborn  resistance,  afaa  with- 
drawn "to  prepared  positions  in  thepmbaas 
area  Allied  positions  have  been  Improved 
near  Narvik  '  (Issue  of  May  2.  1940  Thurs- 
dav.  p.  7  Today's  News  ) 

Tlie  next  dav  Aandalsnes  and  Nanosos  were 
evacuated  bv  the  Allies  Condltionl  became 
steadily  worse  ur/ll  Chamberlain  ^^as  com- 
pelled to  announce  to  the  Commonis  on  the 
7th  that  there  has  been  a  c(  mple^  Allied 
withdrawal  from  southern  Norway 

"The  (Norwegian]  eplsfHle  althoueh  the 
Crcrmans  have  paid  heavily  In  men  f^nd  ships 
for  their  great  gain  of  territory,  remains  a 
ccnrplcuous  reverpe  for  the  Allies;  the  Im- 
pression left  of  a  tame  InefTectlveneps  In  the 
direction  of  the  war  ic  painfully  oljvlcus  m 
neutral  countries,  and  has  here  so(me  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  it,  as  Sir  Roger 
Keves  shewed  in  a  devastating  'speech" 
(Issue  of  May  8.  1940  Wednesday,  p  1.  leading 
editorial.  Mr    Chamberlairv's  Case  » 

A  dehige  of  cnticj<^m  brt  ke  over  CJhamber- 
laln's  head,  and  on  May  8  the  Prime'Mlnister 
bravely  faced  a  great  ordeal  In  Parliament. 
He  was  severely  criticized  In  both  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  In  the  C-ommoi)s  events 
reached  such  a  pass  that  the  oppositlrn  chal- 
lenged a  division  on  the  adjournment  motion. 
Mr  Chamberlain  then  said  he  would  make 
the  Issue  one  cf  confidence.  The  division 
gave  the  Government  a  maj<"rlty  of  81  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  technicnlly  saved  from 
being  turned  cut  of  office  But  sucl^  men  as 
Lloyd  George  rose  during  the  Ccmn>ons'  de- 
bate and  demanded  Chnm^jerlaln's 'resigna- 
tion In  a  stirring  address  Lloyd  Geprge  said. 
In  part;  j 

"Scandinavia  and  Norway,  one  of  the  great 
strategic  F>csslbilitle?  of  the  war,  were  in  Ger- 
man bands.  It  was  no  use  criticizingl  Sweden, 
which  was  now  tjetween  Germany  on  tiie  Itit 
and  Germany  on  the  right  Wliat  rlglit  had 
we  to  criticize  little  powers?  (Hear,  hear  ) 
We  had  promised  to  rescue  ^nd  protect  them 
We  never  sent  an  airplane  to  Poland;  we  were 
too  late  in  Norway  •  •  •  Grrihan  air- 
planes and  submarines  were  broi^ht  200 
miles  nearer  our  coast.  Could  anyooe  dcubt 
that  our  prestige  had  been  impaired?  It  was 
only  necessary  to  read  friendly  American 
papers  to  find  that  out.  We  had  promised 
Czechoslovakia,  we  had  premised  Ptiand.  we 
had  premised  Finland  Our  prcmlssory  notes 
were  new  rubbish  In  tlie  markets  »  •  • 
Tell  me  one  neutral  country  that  would  be 
prepared  to  stand  up  to  the  Nazis  wpon  a 
mere  premise  from  ourselves.  (Hear,  hear  ) 
W^hat  Is  the  use  of  not  facing  the  facts? 
•  •  •  The  world  knew  the  state  of  our 
preparations.  We  were  promised  rearma- 
ment in  1935,  and  ir.  1936  ectu  1  prri-csaJs 
were  laid  before  the  Hcuae  Ever". i-!<t  Knew 
that  whatever  was  done  was  dene  haU-heart- 
edly.  ineffectively,  without  drive,  and  unin- 
telhgeiitly.    Then  came  the  war.    The  tempo 


was  hardly  speeded  up.  There  »as  the  same 
Iclsurellncss  and  Inefficiency  Could  anyone 
say  he  was  satisfied  with  what  We  had  done 
about  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  aiid  especially 
antiaircraft  guns,  and  about  the  steps  we 
tock  to  train  an  army  to  use  tht-m?  All  the 
world  knew  that  we  were  in  tlie  wcr^t  stra- 
tegic position  this  ccuntry  had  €\ct  been 
placed  in  •  *  •  I  say  nc«e,  solemnly, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  can  give  an  example 
of  sacrifice,  because  there  is  Bothing  that 
would  ccntrlbut.?  more  to  victory  In  this  war 
than  that  he  should  sacrifice  the  seals  of 
office"  (I'sue  cf  May  9,  1940  Thursday, 
p  3.  Parliament  ) 

The  next  day  May  10  194U  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  days  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  British  Em;  Ire  On  that 
day  Germany  Invaded  HrlL^nd  Beluium  and 
Luxemburg  by  land  and  i.:i  Ch.tniberlaia 
Immediately  resigned  and  tiie  Kmc  Invited 
Churchill  to  Ije  Prime  Mnii'^tcr  Other 
Ministers  in  the  Cabinet  were  rcqur«fed  to 
remain  at  their  posts  pending  tlie  fcrmatioii 
ol  a  new  government 

The  Dutch  reilsled  fiercely  but  Gcrmtm 
parachute  troops  landed  near  Rotteidam  on 
the  very  first  day  cf  the  attack  In  Brussels 
the  sound  of  antiaircraft  guns  flrlne  at  Ger- 
man l»mbers  o\er  the  city  was  the  tlr&t 
intimation  tc  Belgium  that  she  had  been 
once  again  lnvacli?d  by  Germany  Luxem- 
burg coilapeed  liumediateiy.  nr.d  its  trand 
duche'is  fltd  to  Fnince 

British  troops  Immediately  ciosseo  the 
Belgian  frontier  in  response  to  an  urgent 
appeal  from  King  Leopold  The  British 
were  warmlj  welcomed  by  the  Beigian 
jjeople. 

Switzerland  ordered  gfiieml  mcbiliyati  ;n. 
Sinultanecusly  Brliain  landed  n  gaiiisi  ni  in 
Jceland. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  this  fateful  uay 
the  English  announced  three  m<Jrc  war  alms; 
War  aim  No  12  (prescrvat!  in  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  In  .-  w..s  later 
changed  to  a  pledge  tc  m'^tt  the  Inde- 
pendence ol  Holland) 

War  aim  No  13  (preservation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  This  also  was  later 
changed  to  a  pledge  to  restore  the  inde- 
peudenre  of  Belgium) 

War  aim  No  14  (restoration  ol  the  ii.ue- 
pendence  of  Luxemburg — that  ccuntry  hav- 
ing  fallen   immediately    to   the   invaders) 

In  a  radio  address  King  George  VI  earnestly 
talked  to  the  people  of  all  three  ccuntriea 
and  pledged  the  aid  of  the  Allies  In  Can\;iig 
cut  the  new  war  alms 

Events  thereafter  moved  s<i  rapidly  that 
the  attitude  of  the  English  pe<  pie  .■^eemed  to 
be.  "My  God!  What's  hapjjenjng?  Thla 
Isn't  like  any  other  war  we  ve  ever  been  in." 
Within  a  day  or  two  after  tiie  invasion  the 
Belgian  Armies  on  the  Meuse  and  on  the 
Albert  Canal,  alter  resisting  with  all  their 
resources,  fell  back  to  their  BtcunO  line  of 
resistance.  It  was  announced  tiiat  the 
British  and  French  troops  wert  hurrying  to 
tlieii  a.ssistance 

At  the  Ijssel  River  the  Dutch  forces  man- 
aged tC)  delay  the  (3ernians  for  48  hourts  be- 
fore retreating  to  'Me  Quod  >>  ne — also  their 
second  line  of  deftnst  V.n<»n  tii;"-  hap- 
pened the  royal  farany  i^tu  to  England. 
Princess  Juliana.  Pruice  Bcrnhard  and  their 
two  young  children  reached  London  on  the 
morning  of  May  i:j.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  Queen  Wilhelmina  also  arrived  in 
LoUQon. 

T.'ie  Dutch  populace  was  dfteply  stunned 
to  learn  that  the  represenjtatives  of  the 
House  of  Orange  had  left  thei Netherlands  in 
such  haste,  especially  after  the  Queen  had 
proclaimed  to  hei  people  that  yiey  must 
hold  fast.  But  later  the  puciic  b»c:,.".p 
reconciled  to  the  matter,  tn  ce  t  w;i.=  rvi- 
dent  that  Holland  would  be  tntirt  .y  <  .  •  nun 
The  royal  family  -vould  have  bt-trii  ca^'uied 
had  tJhey  not  left  lmmeo.ati:y. 
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Oil  the  13th  certain  changes  were  made 
1.1  the  British  Cabinet  Mr.  Amery  was 
appointed  SfCrctary  of  Statf  for  India  and 
Burma,  Mr  Bfin  became  Minister  of  Labor, 
and  M:  M.icl>  nald  the  new  Minister  of 
Health  L'.rd  W'x  Iton  re'amed  the  office  of 
Mi!.:-v>r     f  F'.-<.d 

Bv  thr  14th  the  battle  fur  Beli^ium  was 
rafiiik;  ai.  :.i,'  a  luindred-niile  front.  Ger- 
n;.in  ci  ium.'.s  had  broken  through  the  Bfl- 
U'-.A'A  difen-e-s  at  Maastrichi  and  were 
ittr.  ii;p;.i!K  to  spr»  ad  out  fanwise  In  the 
rear  of  llie  Belgians. 

The  Gtrmans  were  practicr-liy  In  control 
of  Holland  by  the  15th.  on  which  day  the 
Nazi^  formally  entered  The  Hague  and 
Am>tprda!n  Dive-bombin*?  tactic--^  had 
practically  destroyed  Rotterdam  Simul- 
taneously Mr  van  Kleflens,  the  Dutch  For- 
eik'n  Mini.-ttr  admitted  that  the  Dutch 
Army  iiad  lost  one-quarter  of  Its  total  of 
400  COO  men  He  hastened  to  add.  however, 
that  neitlur  tlie  Government  nor  the  coun- 
try h.ad  capitulated 

Men  of  28  years  of  as^e  were  ordered  to 
rekjister  fo'  military  service  In  England  on 
May  25 

By  th.-  17t.h  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
had  withdrawn  to  new  positions  west  of  Brus- 
sels On  the  I'Jth  the  German  ofTenfiivp  frrm 
the  Meuse  turned  westward.  To  meet  this 
threat  the  Allies  appointed  General  Wey«and 
Chief  of  the  French  General  Staff  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  all  the  theaters  of  optr- 
ations  WeyKand.  a  disciple  of  Foch  in  World 
War  I,  had  bf<?n  s<Tvin8  as  commander  of  the 
French  fiir^es  in  the  Near  East 

Tlie  situation  wa.*  desperate  bv  the  2Ut. 
on  which  day  the  Germans  captured  Arras 
and  Amien.""  and  claimed  to  be  In  Abbeville 
The  French  Ninth  Army  had  been  defeated, 
and  Us  commander.  General  Guaud,  wa£  a 
prisoner  of  the  Germans 

For  the  next  few  days  the  British  public 
lacked  definite  Information  from  the  western 
front  It  was  known  that  a  great  and  de- 
cisive battle  was  in  progress  and  that  the 
Allied  position  was  "serious."  later  becommc; 
•grave  •'  On  the  26th  Gen  Sir  John  DiU 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Gen  Sir  Edmund 
Ironside  as  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  Ironside  was  designated  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  British  Home  Forces 

At  this  point  the  Belgian  Army  was  de- 
fending the  left  flank  of  the  Allied  forces 
and  the  northern  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Dunkirk  On  Sunday,  May  26,  King  Leopold 
talked  with  Allied  military  representatives. 
and  at  that  time  nothing  unusual  in  his 
attitude  was  noted  True  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium  had  long  since  noted 
that  Leop^Md.  even  In  pre-war  days,  was  In  a 
most  unfortunate  position.  Bereft  cf  friends 
of  either  sex.  crushed  since  the  death  cf  his 
wife  in  an  automobile  accident,  temperamen- 
tal and  stubborn.  Leopold  had  not  even  been 
seen  to  laugh  since  the  year  1935  Though 
po.-^sessed  of  a  winning  smile  and  a  charming 
vcice,  the  King  had  long  been  In  such  a 
state  that  non:^  cf  his  ministers  or  acquaint- 
ances dared  cross  Mm  In  any  vital  matter. 
For  some  years  Leopold  had  feared  a  French 
at  ack  on  h.s  country  as  much  as  a  German 
attack  and  had  decided  to  remain  aloc^f  fri  m 
both  the  French  and  the  Germans  How- 
ever, h:s  closest  advisor  was  very  anti-Fivnch, 
and  Leopold  was  Inclined  to  follow  hi-  ad- 
viser's vie\%pclnt  in  this  regard  Tlie  Brif.;h 
Ambassador  had  mournfully  shaken  his  head 
and  informed  10  Downing  Street  "It  L  tco 
bad  the  King  doe?  not  get  married  ajaln  " 
(After  the  surrender  cf  Belgium  the  British 
Ambassador  wrote  a  long  art'cie  for  the  Times 
describing   these   matters   in  detail  ) 

On  the  night  cf  th'*  27th  the  King  decided 
tc  withdraw  from  the  conflict  without  even 
Informing  the  Allied  generals,  whose  aid  he 
had  so  recently  sought  m  protectme  the 
s<verei?ntv  of  Belgium  At  4  a  m  on  the 
28tii   the    Belgian    Army   capitulated   at    the 


the   T:nie>   re- 
join  tlie  Allies 


order  of  Leopold  The  King's  decision  had 
been  taken  against  the  unanimous  advice  cf 
his  ministers,  and  they  soon  disassociated 
themselves  from  it  and  from  l.im 

The  indescribable  confusicn  that  took 
place  within  the  next  few  houi's  need  net  be 
noted  here  The  British  and  French  Arm.ies 
appeared  to  be  trapped.  Offi:er5  and  men 
discarded  everything  they  coaJtl  not  car.-y 
on  their  backs,  and  a  stamped'-  toward  Dun- 
kirque  began  Harassed  by  German  dive 
bombers,  they  scon  found  themselves  m  a 
pos:*:  n  that  the  Times  call'xl  ■exiremoly 
grave  " 

On  the  afteri^.oon  of  the  28' h  Churchill 
addres.sed  the  Hcuse  of  Ccmnv'i.s  a:.d  said, 
in    part : 

"The  House  sh.culd  prepare  itself  for  hard 
and  heavy  tidincs  I  ha\e  only  to  add  that 
nothing  which  may  happen  in  this  battle  can 
in  any  way  relieve  us  cf  our  duty  to  defend 
the  world  cause  to  which  we  have  vowed  our- 
selves I  cheers  I :  nor  should  it  destroy  cur  con- 
fidence m  cur  power  to  make  our  way.  as  on 
f^rm^r  occasions  In  cur  history,  through  dis- 
aster and  through  grief  to  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  cur  enemies  ■•  iLcud  choirs,,!  (Issue  ff 
May  29  1940  Wednesday  p  6.-'art:cle  Kirig 
Leopold   Orders   Surrender  i 

The  29th  was  marked  by  lifflrvilt  Br.-:-h 
and  French  maneuvering  t*  nard  the  ccast, 
at  the  cost  of  very  heavy  fight. ng  The  Allies 
were  rushing  ic  Dunquerque  strong  naval 
force-  wh.ich  were  pcwerfully  supported  In 
the  air  S.multaneoiisly  Ostcnd,  Liilc,  Ypres, 
and  other  town.s  in  Beltiiun,  and  northern 
France  fell  to  the  Germans 

De-spite  all   this  C(  nfu-icn 
stati-d   war  aim  No    12 

"The  Dutch  home  fleet  wil 
very  soon,  and  a  Netheiland  Legion  Is  ben.j; 
formed  Great  Britain  and  Holland  and  the 
Other  Allies  will  fi?ht  side  by  side  to  over- 
threw the  pretenncns  of  the  uturp.r.  ai.d 
reestablish  the  rights  of  the  Royal  Hcu--e 
which  has  shared  the  fortunes  of  its  country 
through  dark  days  and  bright  for  so  many 
centuries."  (Issue  of  May  30  1940.  Thur.-.day. 
p    7.  editorial  Seyss-Inquart  for  Holland  ) 

The  Royal  Navy  began  e\acuating  troops 
from  Dunquerque  on  the  SOt.i  and  possibly  a 
few  on  the  29th  The  British  and  Frei.c!'. 
forces  in  the  North  contintied  their  retreat 
to  the  coast.  On  the  last  diy  of  the  month 
the  death  was  announced  of  Lcrd  Frederick 
Cambridge,  Coldstream  Gufrds  Born  Sep- 
tember 23,  1907.  and  a  first  ccu.-m  cf  King 
George  VI,  he  had  been  killed  m  action  while 
serving  In  France  with  the  B  E  F.  Noble- 
men and  commoners  alike  were  being  slaugh- 
tered in  the  wild  cor.fu?icn  caused  by  the 
unexpected    less   of   Belg.um. 

June   1940 

With  the  opening  of  this  tragic  month  the 
evacuation  of  British  and  French  troops  from 
Dunkirk  was  proceeding  steadily  "The  num- 
ber so  far  exceeds  all  expectations  The  men 
were  weary  bu'.  in  good  spirits."  tissue  of 
June  1,  1940.  Saturday,  p    7,  To-Days  Ne-.vs.) 

On  the  1st  It  was  also  anncunced  that  the 
allied  troops  were  pushing  r.head  m  Norway. 
Narvik  had  been  occupied  b;;  them,  also  Far- 
gernes  and  Forneset.  on  the  Beis  Fjord  and 
Romhaks  Fjord,  respectively  A  British  war- 
ship H  M  S  Cwl'U-.  had  been  sui.k  m  'hose 
operations. 

Chu/chiU  vvas  in  Pans  on  the  Ist  for  an- 
other meeting  of  the  suprtme  war  council. 
This  cc-uncil  was  the  first  to  meet  with  new 
prime  minister-  and  new  m.litary  command- 
ers cii  each  side. 

The  allied  retreat  in  Flarders  was  turning 
into  a  rout  As  a  result  seme  of  England's 
greatest  names  began  to  appear  in  the  cas- 
ualty llst5-  The  ninth  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land was  killed  in  active  service,  and  his 
death  announced  on  the  3rd  Horn  July  15, 
1912.  he  had  t>een  head  of  the  great  f.imily 
of  Percy  Lord  Erne  died  of  wounds  and  his 
death  betrame  known  on  the  4th      Born  No- 


vember 22.   1907.   he  had  been   a  large  land- 
owner in  Irtland. 

Churchill  appeared  before  Parllam.ent  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  June,  and  reviewed  the 
situation  at  length.  Announcing  that  335.000 
men  had  bean  brought  from  Dunkerque  before 
the  city  was  abandoned     He  said  in  part: 

"The  Freoch  Army  has  been  weakened,  the 
B-lglan  Army  has  been  lost,  a  large  part  of 
those  fortiied  lines  upon  which  so  much 
faith  has  baen  reposed  is  gone,  many  valuable 
mining  districts  and  factories  have  passed 
into  the  enemy's  possession,  the  whole  of  the 
channel  pofts  are  in  his  hands  with  all  the 
tragic  constquences  that  follow  from  that, 
and  we  must  expect  another  blow  to  be 
struck  almost  immediately  at  us  or  at  France. 
•  •  *  If,  which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve, this  Island  or  a  large  part  of  It,  were 
subjugated  and  starving,  then  our  empire 
beyond  the  seas,  armed  and  guarded  by  the 
British  Fleet,  would  carry  on  the  struggle 
until  in  God's  good  time  the  new  world,  with 
ail  Its  power  and  might,  steps  forth  to  the 
rescue  and  liberation  of  the  old"  (Issue  of 
June  5.  1940,  Wednesday,  p  3,  Parliament  ) 
Churchill  did  not  mention  the  United 
States  by  name,  but  for  the  first  time  an 
English  Prime  Minister  was  openly  hinting 
that  American  materials  and  manpower 
might  ultimately  be  needed  to  d?feat  Hitler. 
The  blow  that  Churchill  feared  was  struck 
on  the  5th  of  June.  On  that  day  the  Ger- 
mans launched  a  new  offensive  along  the 
Somme  and  the  Alsne.  with  massed  Infantry, 
tanks,   and  aircraft. 

"The  wasted  years  are  come  to  reproach 
us  for  past  levities  and  to  warr  us  against 
repeating  past  mistakes."  (Issue  of  Thurs- 
day. June  6.  1940.  p.  7.  leading  t-dltorlal  en- 
titled ITha  End  of  a  Phase  ") 

Reynaud  dropped  Daledler  from  the 
Frencly  Cabinet  on  the  6th  General  de 
OauUrf,  "a  brilliant  young  military  theorist. 
l.s  the  Under  Secretary  for  War." 

The  Battle  of  France,  as  had  been  called 
the  struggle  that  was  now  beginning,  reached 
a  crucial  ftage  on  the  9th  Tlie  Germans 
had  reached  the  Seine  at  Rouen  General 
Weygand  Texhorts  his  men  to  stand  fast 
lor  the  dernier  quart  d'heure."  Simultane- 
ously the  tnglish  announced  a  r.ew  war  aim. 
War  aim  Ho  15:  We  will  ultimately  defeat 
Germany  In  an  offensive  land  war. 

"In  his,  great  speech  on  the  miracle  of 
Dunkirk  Mr  Churchill  warned  the  nation 
that  victory  Is  not  to  be  won  by  any  con- 
centration! upon  defense.  The  aims  of  the 
Allies  caniiot  be  less  than  the  frustration 
and  defeat  of  Germany  in  the  field."  (Is- 
sue cf  Mohday,  June  10,  1940,  p  7.  leading 
editorial,    jvggresslve    Defense  ) 

But  harily  had  this  aim  been  announced 
when  staggering  news  was  received.  Italy 
had  declared  war  (June  10)  The  rage  of  the 
press  kne*  no  bounds  when  contemplating 
Mussolini'!  action.  He  was  likened  to  a  Jackal 
accompanflng  a  tiger  on  the  hurt  for  human 
flesh.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  10th  also 
brought  i^ws  that  the  British  and  French 
had  entlrwy  withdrawn  from  northern  Nor- 
way The  King  of  Norway  and  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  had  fled  to  Great  Brit- 
ain The  German  flag  was  flying  over 
Narvik      EKit  there  was  yet  hope: 

"The  lUftlian  assault  is  as  unashamed  as 
any  national  crime  that  history  records. 
The  resoiljces  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  Empire  are  hardly  yet  tapped,"  (Issue 
of  Tuesday.  June  11.  1940,  p  7,  leading  edi- 
torial,  PerjBdlous  Italy.) 

The  next  day  (11th)  the  French  withdrew 
south  of  the  Marne.  Now,  Indeed,  would 
another  grteat  Battle  of  the  Marne  take  place 
and  France  would  once  more  be  saved. 
Churchill  rushed  to  France  for  a  conference 
with  Reynaud,  Marshal  Retain,  and  General 
Weygand  Though  furious  fighting  was  oc- 
curring along  the  Seine,  it  was  heartening 
to  know  that  Italian  air  bases  In  Africa  had 
been  bombed. 
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At  this  point  war  aln>  No  16  was  an- 
novmced  Italy  will  be  crushed  and  Musso- 
lini punished: 

"Tlie  British  Nation  accepts  the  chal- 
leree  of  Sltrncr  Mussolini  and  will  hence- 
forth wage  war  tc  the  enc  against  the  forces 
of  Italy  •  •  •  Decplv  as  the  Allies  are 
Involved  In  their  death  grapple  with  Ger- 
many, Mussolini  hcs  been  watched  for  many 
months,  and  powerful  foxes  have  been  re- 
served to  punish  the  exp:cted  crime"  (Is- 
sue of  Wednsday  June  12  IS  10,  p.  7,  leading 
editorial.  The  Stiletto  ) 

But  on  the  same  day  that  this  aim  was 
made  public,  the  Germans  crossed  the  Marne. 
.^  The  unbelievable  was  now  happening.  The 
"^rim  fight  for  Paris  was  at  hand,  but  this 
time  there  was  no  'taxi  ab  army"  to  fave 
the  situation.  The  wireless  also  brought 
news  that  the  Germai  s  were  attacking 
Rhelms  with  heavy  mechanized  forces  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  English  an- 
nounced that  men  of  29  years  would  regltter 
for  military  service  on  June  15:  and  that  men 
of  30  years  would  register  on  June  22. 

War  aim  No  17  was  next  announced.  Paris 
Will  be  savtd  If  not,  the  Germans  will 
ultimately  bo  expelled  from  the  city  and  all 
the  lands  that  they  have  overrun.  (This 
aim  was  later  changed  to  read  that  the 
set  erclgnty  of  the  ^ntirc  French  Nation 
would  be  restored  ) 

"We  are  In  the  presence  ct  world 
war  •  •  •.  The  defense  of  Paris  Is  the 
defense  of  England.  It  It  the  defense  ol  civ- 
ilization: It  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall. 
Nothing  in  our  power  to  give  for  that  cause 
may  be  withheld.  If  the  enemy  Is  thrown 
back  from  the  gate*  of  Paris  he  h.Ts  ioet  the 
war  if  he  enters  we  shall  still  fight  on  till 
he  Is  expelled  from  the  c'aiy.  and  from  all 
the  land*  ^^^^L  ^^  has  desecrated"  (Issue 
cf  June  13.  r940.  Thuisdi.y.  p.  7,  leading 
editorial    The    Pocal    Point  ) 

Events  were  now  mc\lng  so  rapidly  that 
they  can  only  be  briefly  summarize.  On 
the  13th,  the  following  happened:  A  pincer 
movement  was  In  progress  around  Paris.  The 
Germans  crossed  the  Marne  at  several  new 
points.  Paris  had  Just  been  declared  an 
open  town,  and  the  Government  had  fled  to 
Tours.  The  French  counter-attrcked  near 
Persan-Bcaiimont.  17  miles  west  of  Pans.  In 
the  Olse  Valley,  and  brevely  advanced  a  dis- 
tance of  5  miles  Reynaud.  the  Fiench  For- 
eign Minister,  was  hysterically  appealing  via 
radio  to  President  Roosevelt  to  send  the 
Allies  all  moral  and  material  help,  short  of 
an  expeditionary  force. 

But  France  had  slept  too  long  and  put  too 
much  faith  in  Its  much-vaunted  Maglnot 
Line.  The  14th  cf  June  brought  the  follow- 
ing; Germans  entered  Paris  at  last.  (The 
English  cried  that  the  light  of  civilization 
had  been  extinguished  i  The  French  moved 
to  new  defense  positions  south  ol  Paris,  after 
blowing  up  armament  works  in  the  suburbs. 
The  Government  fied  from  Touis  to  Bor-. 
deaux  The  Germans  riade  a  violent  frontal 
assault,  with  tanks  f.nd  aircraft,  on  the 
Maglnot  Line  west  of  the  Saar.  New  British 
troops  arrived  In  the  fighting  line  to  aid  the  | 
French.  Italy  had  now  lost  210.855  tons  cf 
merchant  shipping,  by  capttire  or  scuttling, 
since  she  hiid  declared  war 

With  ail  this  disaster  staring  the  English 
In  the  face,  they  nevertheless  determined 
tLat  there  would  be  nc  lessening  cf  war  alms 
since  the  resources  of  the  Empire  ant*  the 
American  Continent  wtre  Inexhaustible  The 
English.  hOATcver.  still  hesitated  to  refer  to 
the  United  States  by  mme  Ol  course,  there 
was  no  mention  of  A;ner:(an  manpower  at 
this  stage 

"For  the  unsparln<»  use  of  all  those  forces 
we  stand  pledged  to  Fiance,  as  France  to  the 
world.  The  Bntlsli  Gcvernment  repeated 
their  undertaking  yest-^rday: 

We   renew   to  the   French   Republic   cur 
pledge  and  resolve  to  continue  the  struggle 


at  all  costs  In  France,  in  this  Islatjd,  upon 
the  oceans,  end  m  the  air  wherevct-it  may 
lead  us.  using  all  our  resources  to  the  utmost 
iinnt.  and  sharing  together  the  'ourden  of 
repairine  the  ravages  of  war 

"However  great  tne  icsss  of  French  terri- 
tory, and  of  French  and  British  livete  In  de- 
fending it.  the  reserves  in  this  islind  will 
remcm  great,  and  those  ol  the  Emjire  and 
the  American  Continent  inexhaustlblp."  (Is- 
sue of  June  15  1940,  Saturday,  p  7]  leadin; 
editorial  Paris  !n  Captivity  ) 

The  crack-up,  however,  began  In  earnest 
or  the  16th.     On  that  day  the  Reynaud  cab 


liiet  resigned.  Eighty-fcur-year-old  Marshal 
Fetain  became  the  new  head  of  the(  French 
Government  The  Germans  were  sw^lly  ad- 
vancing southward  Into  territory  beyond 
Paris.  Genera'  Woygaud  becaai"  tihe  new 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Tlie  Germans 
claimed  to  have  broken  the  Maginot  Line  at 
Metz.  Roosevelt  telegraphed  sympaLhl^to 
Reynaud  and  concluded :  ~ 

"I  know  that  ycu  will  tu^lcrstajid  that 
these  statements  carry  with  them  no  impli- 
cation of  military  commitments.  Only  Con- 
gress can  make  such  commitments."! 
English  determination  stifTened: 
"An  authoritative  statement  issued  In  Lon- 
don yesterday  made  It  clear  that  Great  Britain 
would  continue  the  strugg'e  until  victory 
was  won,  and  that  the  Allied  Fleets  were 
fully  able  to  enforce  the  bl  ckade  lof  Ger- 
many "  (Issue  of  Monday.  June  17.  1940. 
p   7,  Today's  News  )  ' 

"The    following    authoritative    stitcmcnt 
wa*  issued  In  London  yesterday:       | 

"  'Great  Britain  is  firmly  and  reJsolulely 
determined  to  continue  the  struggle  until 
victory  Is  won.  •  •  •  we  are  i^eparcd 
to  continue  the  war  Just  so  long  as!  It  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  downfall  of  otii 
opponents,  even  though  It  may  tnHe  yeai-s 
to  accomplish  that  task.  In  their  unshaken 
determination  to  achieve  victory  noj  matter 
what  the  cost,  the  Government  of  the  em- 
pire have  the  united  support  of  their  pleople  '  " 
(Issue  cf  June  17.  1940.  Monday  p  6)  article, 
Continuing  the  Struggle  )  | 

On  Sunday  evening,  June  17,  1940.  Marshal 
Fetain  ordered  the  French  Army  !to  stop 
fighting.  The  aged  warrior  asked  Hitler  for 
peace  terms,  and  the  fateful  messige  was 
dispatched  via  the  Spanish  Government  On 
the  same  evening  Churehlll  broadcast: 

"What  has  happened  in  France!  makes 
no  diilerence  to  British  faith  and  purpose  " 
(Issue  of  June  18.  1940,  p  6.) 

A  horrible  fate  had  now  overtaKcn  the 
Allied  cause.  In  the  ninth  month!  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war  all  had  been  lost  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  English  werq  deter- 
mined  to   fight  "on  , 

"It  Is  quite  Impossible  as  yet  to  qstimate 
the  effect  of  this  Immense  disaster  u|)on  the 
future  course  of  the  war.  •  •  •  We  are 
back  in  something  like  the  situation  after 
the  Battles  of  Arsteriitz  and  Jena.  *  *  * 
On  the  other  hand  we  pc^sess  now,  what  we 
did  not  enjoy  in  1806.  not  only  th?t  strong 
cooperation  of  an  empire  grown  to  minhocd. 
but  the  premise  of  full  assistance  from  the 
boundless  resources  cf  the  United  States  " 
(I&sue  of  June  18.  1940,  Tuesday,  p  7,  Reading 
editorial.  We  Fight  On  )  | 

At  last  the  United  States  was  mentioned 
by  name.  Did  "boundless  resources  "  Include 
munpower  or  only  materials  of  warftri.? 

As  the  French  Fmpire  expired  the  English 
announced  that  in  the  final  hours  i  before 
the  end  the  British  Government  had  loffered 
to  ccndudp  a  s:^lemn  act  of  union  with  the 
French  Gcvernment.  by  which  Franpe  and 
Britain  would  no  longer  be  two  natlans  but 
cne  France-British  union.  This  Idea  the 
French  spurned  preferring  complete  defeat 
to  loss  of  lndlviflu;ility  and  Identity!.  One 
of  the  paragraphs  in  the  document  read: 

"The  Union  appeals  to  the  United  States  to 
fortify  the  economic  resources  of  the  Allies 


and  to  bring  her  poweiful  mntct-lal  aid  to  the 
ccmmcn  cau.-^e  " 

In  the  m.onths  to  come  the  Etiglifch  were  to 
think  again  of  union,  but  thu>  time  an  Ar.^lu- 
Amtrican  Union  This  proposal  wa>  later  to 
find  hcaity  acceptimce  among  certain  types  ol 
American  cituei.ry  residing  oi^  the  AtlHnlic 
bcabcitid  . 

Churchill  reviewed  the  situaQlon  In  Parlia- 
ment en  tlu-  ISih  In  an  histcric  acdrcss  he 
reaSmied  the  war  aims  that  Had  been  pre- 
vioii-ly  pioclttimet  by  hini.  by  Puinv  Minisur 
Chamberlalu.  by  the  Times,  |aid  by  other 
m>  mbers  of  Pailisment.  1 

"I  indicated  a  teirtnlgbt  ago.  as  clearly  as  1 
could,  to  the  House  that  the  Worst  pos'-ib.ll- 
lie.i  weie  open,  and  1  made  it  perfectly  clu.r 
then  that  whatever  happened  in  France  wotild 
make  no  differenee  tc  the  resolve  of  Britain 
and  the  BriUsh  Empire  lo  fight  On  If  necessary 
for  years,  if  nece^ary  alone  •  •  •  During 
the  first  4  years  ol  the  last  war  we  repeatedly 
asked  ourselves  the  question.  'How  are  we  go- 
ing to  win?  and  no  cne  was  able  ever  to 
an.-wer  It  with  much  precision,  until  at  the 
end.  quite  suddenly.  e:uitc  unexpectedly,  our 
terrible  foe  co:lap.sed  before  us  and  we  wre 
so  glutted  with  victory  that  la  our  folly  we 
cast  It  away  •  •  •  we  abate  nothing  eif 
our  Just  demands — Czechs.  Fol«s,  Norwegians. 
Dutch.  Belgians,  all  who  have  Jo.iied  their 
cau.'-es  to  our  own,  shall  be  rettorcd  "  (Is.'-uc 
of  June  19.  1940.  Wednerdny,  p  4,  Parliament  ) 
On  the  23d  li  l!«r  t  armifiiCe  term*  were 
accepted  Half  ol  France  was  td  remain  occu- 
pied The  surrender  of  the  fleet  was.  de- 
manded, and  on  that  subject  England  began 
to  be  very  apprehensive.  General  de  Gaulle 
was  in  Eng'and  calling  on  "free  Fr*'nchmcn  ' 
to  resist 

France  signed  an  armistice  with  Italy  on  the 
24lh  The  "rtmes  mooned  that  this  was  double 
Indignity  since  the  French  and  the  Italians 
had  never  really  come  to  blows  Never  had 
such  a  great  priJie  been  won  so  cheaply  but 
the  Times  warned  that  revenge  wculd  come 
ultimately  and  surely 

War  him  No  17  was  restated  at  this  time 
(Restoration  of  the  indjpendcace  of  France.) 
The  first  hint  vias  given  of  wfer  ai.n  No  18. 
which  was  later  restated  many  times  (The 
Britibh  Isles  and  Empire  musrt.  be  defended 
tu  the  uauobl  and  the  prisebl  status  quo 
maintained  The  oame  also  (applies  to  the 
Dutch   East    Indies,  etc  ) 

'The  British  Empire  will  fljht  tc  the  last 
for  its  own  survival  and  for  the  resunecticn 
cf  France,  and  In  bo  doing  will  be.lcvc  that 
It  responds  to  the  true  wl'l  of  the  French 
people"  (Ibsue  of  June  26  194U.  Wednes- 
day, p  7.  leading  editorial.  After  the 
Armistice  ) 

As  the  month  ended  It  was  noted: 
"The  apparent  surrender  In  Europe  anci 
Africa  Is  so  colossal  that  It  is  btill  impossible 
to  appraise  It.  '  (Istue  ol  June  27.  1940, 
Tliuisday,  p.  7,  leading  editorial .  France 
Despoiled  ) 

Nor  was  this  all  to  aggravate  the  English 
On  the  2''ih  Itussia  sent  an  ulllmatum  to 
Rumania  demanding  satisfactaon  ct  P.u&sian 
ci..rrns  in  Bessarabia  r nd  ncribern  B'ukovina. 
On  the  28ih  the  Soviets  began  their  march 
into  Rumania,  -.aking  possession  cl  Bessarabia 
and  Northern  Buk-vma.  On  the  same  day 
Gitat  Britain  lormal'.y  reccgcized  the  Gov- 
ernment ol  General  de  Gaulle  as  be.ng  the 
tiu-."  Government  ol  France 

The  month  |jasstd  wi'iboul|any  attempted 
invasion  of  the  British  Isle8|  Such  an  in- 
vasion was  daily  anticipatto  Bnd  the  papers 
contained  full  nstructiuns  to  the  public  what 
to  do  whin  p.irachui.e  troops  landed  Tlie 
Government  remained  calm,  but  It  was 
evident  thu  the  pceple  v.ere  mere  or  less 
demoralized. 

Jii/i   1940  to  May  1941 
This    period    marks    the    second    stage    of 
the    conflict,    during    which    Eng.ana    stoou 
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firm  c.n  all  cf  h.  r  war  a;ms  and.  iii  Jact. 
kept  gradually  adding  to  them.  The  latest 
cr.e  to  date  was  announced  en  A^jill  23. 
1&41,  when  the  restoration  cf  Yu^crlavinn 
Independence  took  its  plAcc  under  wnr  tnr. 
No    6. 

*"The  Eriilsh  Government  for  Its  part  :!• - 
Clares  that  it  Is  its  firm  Intention  to  fuliv 
restore  the  Independence  cf  Yugoslavia. 
Mfanwhiie  the  Yugoslav  Government  may 
count  on  the  fullest  possible  measure  of 
help  from  the  British  Govrrnntent  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  struggle  against  the  ccm- 

"/(jaon  enemy"     (Statement  In  the  Hou.'-e  of 
^Commons     by    Foreign     Sf^rr' tary     An'hci.y 
Eden,    made    April    23.    U*41  . 

Un'.crtuiUitfly.  however,  w.  ir  :i:m  No  3 
pr.ulually  became  the  m^-t  !:;:p  rtnnt  ciiir- 
l::.;  this  per;  ci  I'I.e  U:.:'-cl  :?'.i'-  nv.  - 
t.'.kf  av.  tn't-r"-'  '.!-.  tlie  war  a-  sc  n  a-  p. :.->:- 
h:ei  K:-.-.  i.d  was  not  hnld'.n^  hrr  c-.<.n 
bill  wa-  i'  r.j  ^''  '.vly  but  surely  rcdured  to 
dc-^per.i".  :.  .S!..pnl!ig  lo.^scs  had  Increasfd 
to  un  apoLilUii^  ticiiro.  EngU.~li  diploinary 
In  the  Ba'.kar.-  had  been  a  failure,  and  rt- 
nal.y  th-  G:cfk  na-CD  rc'^ultir.;:;  i::  a  si'cc:;d 
Dunkirk  h  d  <T\;ck  a  ^«ri.  u,  l::.;v  \r  •;.•■ 
Empire      TV.r     riiv     h^p^'     lay     li.     Am'r;ca 

"%  That  h  ;■••  ■-•■.15  cle\eK:.ped  to  the  utniost,  and 
En^U-h  (■:'(  rts  also  met  with  tho  warmest 
omcial  rt-p<  n'>e  from  the  United  States. 
War  a::i)  N  3  w.is  appare::t!y  a  great  ?uc- 
ce,■^.'i,  Ft'ci'Tal  I'r.w^n  and  a  prtpohed  r.ew 
flag  fnr  .■\:y.i:-r:ca  beram.e  t!-.!'  ultimate  goals 
o!  a:m.  N  ■  3  Gradually  ar.'J  yet  flm  ^-t 
lmperrer,t;bly  the  United  States  "Aas  b- -.•..q 
led  Into  the  conflict  by  an  articulate  nr.r.'-r- 
Itv  a^air-.-t  t!ic  u>lu's  o£  a  co^.:u^ed  major- 
ity 

To  IVAC-  th:.~  ccur.-e  cf  events  In  detail 
Wi  ultl  ir.  ;kt  this  p.iper  u;;c!u'.y  Ici.^  I::- 
culfi.t.-  .■:■■  <il-n  nv  Mi.t'  ?o  r,ipi:ily  11. .:t  tlv 
third  st.'.-'e  c  f  tlu'  war  alrea.civ  1-^'  nis  up 
aliead  (.it'i-.e  .Am<  riran  p.irt.cipa'i  r.  \:\ 
manpower  as  well  a.s  in  materials  i  To  pre- 
vent tiii.s  third  step  from  becomitii:  a  rt-ali'y 
.s!i  -ulci  ij.  'he  aim  of  every  American  \'.ho 
loves  h.s  c. untry  and  all  that  it  stai.ds  l\:r. 
Tins  is  ;..  t  c  ur  war  It  w.is  net  rt  .  ur 
niakir.«;  It  will  Tirt  be  the  la-t  Eur.  pe.ai 
Ci  r.tl.ct.  W-'  have  net  ger.e  =o  far  into  it 
th!t  we  cannot  turn  back.  B-,  ware  cf  the 
r.^i-y  m.ni  rity.    Paul  Re\.re  inu:-t  ride  again. 

CONCl.t-ION- 

With  the  (all  Of  France  the  British  Fmpire 
w.i-  brnueht  to  th.e  li.ue.tt  t  bb  it  liad  ever 
expeticiici  d  hi  it:-  cen:  i::e>  <.t  existence. 
One  cf  the  v:r«'at  !i  tmclatii  n  stents  of  the 
All:  ci  r.i\i-e  h.^d  bsen  trmr'. ed  iii  June  li^40, 
and  the  Kii'.pire  was  m  dai.t;rr  of  imminent 
Collapse  Hehcefiirth  it  must  ti^ht  the  war 
alune  or  ti^-h.t  it  w;rh  tiv  assistance  of  the 
United  yt,,:es  It  wa«  (i.ly  natural  that  ' 
great  ef.  :t  -h.'  uM  therelore  be  made  to 
entiee  the  Ur.i'erl  States  m  as  an  active 
militarv  particpaiit  It  is  therfh.re  fitting 
tlnat  we  C'.'iisidir  three  thiius  at  this  pomti 

I  B."itish  propaganda  tactics  during  World 
War  N,>    1 

II  Bri'ains  attrude  when  the  Unittd 
Sta'e^  u..-  l.:st  m  --i.iNe  ciaiii^er. 

III  Att.-ude  it  the  eaily  founder?  of  tins 
Re;..ubhc  c  heer^h^.^'  inveivemcnt  in  Europe's 
liu-i'ss.nt   -'ruai;!   s, 

I 

S<->me  ye.i--  bi  f  re  th.e  preserit  war  Ll-yd 
George  {.ublish.cd  his  war  memrirs  Ct^n- 
concernlni  tliese  memeir?  Winston  Churchill 
said- 

"Mr,  LI  yd  Ge  \'-;:e's  war  memoirs  cmstl- 
tutf  a  reC'  rd  >t  unfadir.g  h  sr.ric  Interest. 
*  *  •  N  v.r.e  wha  wishes  to  bo  v^ell  iii- 
f.-rm.td  a'-  tit  tlie  great  war  shculd  fail  to 
Study  tl:i  :r.   ' 

Tills  e:.;i   r.-ement  was  prihtcd  en  the  paper 
ccv -r    a:;v»  rti-ii.c    th.e   w.>rk 

LI,  yd  G:-  v^e  was  not  only  Prim.e  Minister 
ol  Engl.-.:.U  curir.;:  W.rld  War  No.  1,  but  he 


was  also  the  only  member  of  the  British 
Cabinet  who  remained  continuously  In 
office  throughout  the  war.  He  therefore 
could  .epeak  with  the  voice  of  authority.  In 
;x  1  ing  volumes  he  traces  the  tragic  course 
f  the  war  and  In  tlie  fcurih  volume  he 
oeals  with  the  subject  of  British  propaganda. 

In  a  chapter  headed  "The  tactics  ol  decep- 
tion." beginning  at  page  408  of  volume  4. 
Lloyd  George  says  in  part:  ' 

•'While  the  ghastliness  I  have  inadequately 
EummarUed  was  proceeding,  and  brave  men 
v.ere  being  sacrificed  to  the  stubborn  infatua- 
tion of  the  high  command,  the  public  at 
home,  official  and  unofficial,  were  all  "dosed 
day  by  day  with  tendentious  statements  about 
'.  ictorics  won  and  progress  m.ade  toward  more 
a.ssured  and  ever  greater  triumps.  Enemy 
c:epre'=.sion  became  as  deep  and  his  morale  as 
q,.i.iky  as  the  bogs  of  Passchendaele.  We  were 
assured  that  the  German  peace  maneuvers 

were  the  Indications  and  expedients  of  de- 
-palr.  •  •  •  Tlie  reports  passed  on  to 
the  ministers  were,  as  we  all  realized  when  it 
was  too  late,  grossly  misleading.  Victories 
were  much  overstated.  Virtral  defeats  were 
represented  as  victories,  however  limited  their 
scope.  Our  casualties  were  understated. 
Enemy  losses  became  pyramidal.  That  was 
tiie  way  the  military  authorities  presented  the 
situation  to  ministers — that  was  their  active 
propaganda  in  the  press.  All  disconcerting 
and  discouraging  facts  were  suppressed  in  the 
reports  received  from  the  front  by  the  War 
Cabinet — every  bright  feather  of  success  was 
waved  and  flourished -in  our  faces,    •    •    • 

Every  disquieting  fact  was  explained  away 
wi-h.iiit  any  difficulty.     •     •     • 

The  statements  about  German  morale 
were  sometimes  grotesque  In  the  gullibility 
th.fv  displayed.     •      •      • 

■  It  may  be  said  that  we  must  have  been 
a  very  simple  lot  to  have  been  taken  In  by 
all  this  selected  trash.  Politicians  are  liable. 
to  be  attacked  from  every  flank — simultane- 
ously They  are  suspicious,  subtle,  crafty,  and 
designing,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
ciulhble,  simple,  and  foolish.  In  this  case  we 
were  not  taken  in,  but  our  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  were  blocked  by  the  com- 
plete cooperation  ""that  existed  between  the 
war  office  and  G   H   Q.     •      •      * 

"Nowhers.  was  there  a  m.cre  ecstatic  belief 
In  these  imaginary  victories  than  at  the 
chateau  and  village  where  the  field  marshal 
and  his  staff  were  quartered,     •     •     • 

••During  this  visit  Sir  Douglas  and  his  staff 
dwelt  repeatedly  on  the  visible  deterioration 
in  the  physique  and  smartness  cf  the  German 
soldiers,  judged  by  the  specimens  capttired 
In  recent  victories.  I  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  them  The  preposition  was  received  with- 
out any  enthusiasm.  Would  I  not  prefer  to 
see  the  Vimy  Ridge  where  I  could  get  a  view 
of  the  German  positions''  I  preferred  to  see 
the  last  batch  of  (Jerman  prisoners,  I  saw 
the  last  'cage,'  and  I  thought  the  men  were 
a  weedy  let.  They  were  deplorably  Inferior 
to  the  manly  samples  I  had  seen  in  earlier 
stages  of  the  war  It  was  some  years  after 
the  war  that  I  a-certained  on  authority  which 
is  unimpeachable  that  on  that  occasion  gen- 
eral headquir:  r-  ra:.:  up  fifth  army  and 
stated  that  the  Prmie  Minister  was  coming 
down  and  woujd  go  to  corps  headquarters  to 
see  German  prisoners.  Instructions  were 
given  to  inform  the  ccrps — I  forget  which  one 
It  was — cf  this,  and  to  tell  them  to  see  that 
able-bodied  prisoners  were  removed  from  the 
ccrps  cages.     •      •     • 

"There  was  an  clabcrate  and  sustained 
effort  to  create  a:,  atmosphere  of  Impending 
victory  on  an  cv-r.t:ul  scale.  The  reports 
from  the  frcnt,  ...f.ciai  -.nd  uncfficial,  became 
rosier  and  ri^doier  General  headquarters 
could  net  capfare  the  Passchendaele  Ridge, 
b'.it  It  uas  detern-.med  to  storm  Fleet  Street, 
and  her  stratrirv  and  tactics  were  superb. 
The   pre.~s   corrt  rp.  n^.ei.ti    at   the   front   were 
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Britain's  attitude  when  cur  own 
last  In  danger  of  invasion?  The 
closest  paralel  we  can  draw  is  to  look  back 
to  our  Civl  War  period,  when  the  estab- 
GovDrnment  at  Washington  was 
threatened    vith  Invasion, 

During  otjr  Civil  War  period,  the  London 
called  simply  the  Times)  com- 
mented editbrlally  that  England  was  enjoy- 
ing consideiable  prosj)erity  at  a  time  when 
the  United  I  States  was  tottering  on  the  brink 
Of  destructlsn.  By  June  1863,  General  Lee 
was  moving  northward  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est armies  ever  assembled  on  this  continent. 
Following  li  a  typical  editorial  comment  of 
that  dav.  taien  from  the  Times  for  SaturUay. 
July  4," 18631 

"What  LSI  America  ^oday?  How  is  Bh3 
keeping  the  annual  festival  which  she  con- 
secrates to  her  own  glorificatlcn  and  the 
vilification  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind? 
•  •  •  Toe  signal  failure  of  five  succes- 
sive invasions  must,  we  should  hope,  have 
done  somel  hlng  to  shake  northern  confi- 
dence In  th?  skill  of  their  generals  and  the 
invlncibilltj  of  their  Army  The  deity  of 
size  and  n  agnltude.  so  often  and  so  de- 
voutly wors  Hipped,  has  fatally  deceived  her 
ardent  vot)  ries.  Big  guns,  big  ships,  big 
threats,  an  1  bulletins  replete  with  state- 
ments moro  enormous  than  any  of  them, 
have  all  bem  tried  in  vain,  and  the  North 
finds  Itself  the  object  of  that  very  Invasion 
with  which  it  has  so  continually  and  so 
vainly  menaced  its  antagonist.  •  •  • 
These  are  the  military  pros/ects  for  the 
Fourth  of  Ifuly   1863,"  ' 

As  the  wiir  progressed,  a  group  of  English 
citizens  foimed  the  Society  for  Obtaining 
the  Cessatijn  of  Hostilities  in  America.  A 
year  later  (July  15.  1864)  they  called  on 
Lord  Pain  erston,  then  Prime  Minister. 
Palmerston  was  not  interested.  On  July  18, 
1864.  the  limes  applauded  Palmerston  s  at- 
titude, 'and  its  editorial  for  that  day  con- 
cluded by  I  aying: 

"The  bes  service  the  Government  of  this 
country  caii  render  the  cause  cf  peace  Is  to 
let  events  lun  their  course,  and  not  Inter- 
fere in  Am>rican  politics  by  w'ord  or  deed." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  atti- 
tude of  10  Downing  Street  would  have  been 
had  Presidi  nt  Lincoln  requested  Lord  Pal- 
merston to  supply  us  with  fhunitlons  and 
loans  to  bes  t  off  the  Confederate  invasion 

As  late  a!  1939  Britain  exhibited  the  same 
attitude  wi  en  the  duly  elected  government 
at  Madrid  vas  faced  with  the  Invading  army 
of  General  Franco.  L^pon  the  fall  of  Madrid 
the  London  Times  said  cdltcrially  on  March 

29,  19391 

"The  Briash  Government,  beset  for  so  long 
by  the  clanjour  of  these  who  would  urge  them 
to  support  if  one  or  the  other  of  the  Spanish 
contestants!  now  reaps,  after  ihuch  contempt 
and  obloquy  the  reward  of  their  resolution  to 
commit  themselves  to  favour  neither  side  in 
a  quarrel  Irrelevant  to  British  principles  and 
Interests,  f  *  *  Hard  things  are  always 
spoken  of  neutrals  while  war  rages,  but  an 
honorable  knd  consistent  neutrality  comes 
to  be  appref  lated  when  peace  is  won." 
in 

What  wai  the  attitude  of  the  early  found- 
ers of  this  [Republic  concerning  involvement 
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of  this  country  in  E'lrt  ;)e  s  mce    cnt  strug- 
gles? 

First  cf  ail.  the  InterAentionlrt  propaganda 
of  1941  Is  Ufted  whcle^ale  Irem  the  very  words 
of  prominent  ree. dents  of  the  eastern  »ra- 
bcard  In  the  flrit  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  October  31,  1803,  Fisher  Ames  wiote  to 
Thecdcre  Dwight  ("Works  of  Fisher  Ames." 
vol.  1    p.  330)  : 

"Great  BritalD  is  fighting  our  battles  and 
the  battles  of  mankind,  and  France  is  com- 
batting fcr  tlie  power  U)  enslave  and  plunder 
us  and  all  the  world  " 

Today  France  has  merely  been  changed  to 
Germany, 

John  Rutledge  wrote  to  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
on  July  29.  1806  (Morrisons  Life  and  Letters 
Of  H    6    Otis,  vol    I.  p    283)  1 

•I  have  long  considered  England  but  the 
•dvanced  guard  of  our  country  •  •  V  If 
they  fall  we  do." 

"Tiniothy  Pickering  rose  during  the  second 
(Session  of  our  tenth  Congress  and  attempted 
to  throw  our  people  into  alarm  by  saying  that 
Napoleon  would  send  troops  to  the  United 
States  "In  thousandf  of  British  ships." 
(CoNGRFSSioNAL  RrcoEt .  Dec  21.  1808.  aunals 
of  lOth  Cong..  2d  sess..  p    276 » 

Finally  John  Adams  himself  commented  on 
the  situation  so  similar  to  that  prevailing 
today.  On  July  25.  1808.  he  wrote  to  Rush 
(Old  Pamlly  Letters,  pp   191-192): 

"Our  Gazettes  and  Pamphlets  tell  us  that 
Bonaparte  •  •  •  vill  conquer  England, 
and  command  all  the  Uritibh  Navy,  and  send 
I  know  not  how  many  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  here  and  conqaer  from  New  Orleans 
to  Passamaqut  ddy.  Though  everyone  of 
these  Bupbears  Is  an  empty  Phantom,  yet  the 
people  seem  to  belieyc  every  article  of  this 
bombastlcal  Creed  end  tremble  and  shudder 
In  Coi..sequence  Who  shall  touch  these 
blind  eyes?" 

Jefferson  saw  the  danger  of  the  rising  hys- 
teria, which  mounted  after  each  Napoleonic 
victory  As  early  as  March  21.  1801.  he  wrote 
In  a  letter  to  Logan  i Fords  Work*  on  Jcf- 
ferscn.  vol   9.  pp   219-220)  : 

"It  ought  to  be  the  very  first  object  of  our 
pursuits  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  European 
Interests  and  politics.  Let  them  be  free  or 
slaves  at  will,  navigators  or  agricultural, 
swallowed  Into  one  government  or  divided 
Into  a  thousand;  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  them  in  any  foim.  •  •  •  To  take 
part  In  their  conflicts  would  be  to  divert  our 
energies  from  creation  to  destruction  " 

By  October  1803  Jefferson  wrote  to  Ben- 
jamin Rush  (Fords  Works  on  Jefferson,  vol. 
10.  p.  32 »  : 

"Tremendous  times  In  Europe!  How 
mighty  this  battle  of  lious  and  tygers!  With 
what  sensations  should  the  common  herd  of 
cattle  look  upon  it?  With  no  partialities, 
certainly!" 

In  1807  Jefferson  wrote: 

"I  cannot,  with  Ariglomen.  prefer  a  cer- 
tain present  e\/l  to  a  future  hypothetical 
one." 

In  that  same  year  1807.  Richard  Peters 
wrote  to  Timothy  Pickering.  February  4. 
(Taken  from  the  Pickerine  manuscripts  in 
the  possession  ef  tl  e  Mas^-achusetts  His- 
torical Society )  , 

"I  think  myself  sometimes  in  a  hospital 
of  lunaticks  when  I  hear  some  of  our  politi- 
cian* eulo^:/..!).-  B'  n.,  '•arte  because  he  hum- 
bles the  Eiighsh;  ar  d  o-hers  worshipping 
the  latter,  under  a:  ui-a  that  they  will 
shelter  us  and  take  u^  un;i<r  the  fhadow 
of  their  wimr  Th' y  wouiti  join,  ratlier.  to 
deal  Us  awav  like  e,i",ie  " 

Senator  B^v.  ridgi  i:.  !.i=  '-'r  of  John  Mar- 
shall says  (Life  cf  J'  h:,  Win-hail,  vol,  4. 
p    6)  : 

"Never  r,i<i  Ainer.c.a.s  more  seru  usiv  r,f«  i 
emancipation  from  foreign  influence  than  m 
Uie  ea:ly  deracie-;  of  'hf  Republic — never 
was  It  more  vital  to  th-ir  well-being  that 
the     pta  J  le     shc-.hd     de-.el    ;_     an     AmeriL.i;^ 


spirit,  thaxi  at  the  height  of  the  Nap>oleonic 
wars."  , 

Nor  must  we  forget  recent  statement^  of 
Winston  Churchill  himself  In  his  volume. 
The  World  Crisis,  he  shn-s  at  page   110:    ' 

•"The  stake  of  the  United  States  In  ;  the 
European   scene   was   incomparably   small.  " 

At  page  450  in  tht.  same  volume: 

"President  Wilson  sought  to  play  a  part 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  stake  which;  his 
country  had  contributed  or  intended  to  icn- 
tnbute   to   European  aSairs   "  i 

The  last  book  which  Churchill  ^vibll^ed 
before  the  war  was  Step  by  Step  (1939)  In 
It  he  says: 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  toj  as- 
sume that  these  friendly  declarations  in|ply 
any  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  become  involved  in  the  quarrels  pnd 
combinations  of  Europe.  No  European  stajtes- 
man  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  count  u|)on 
the  armed  assistance  of  the  United  6t|ites 
even  if  his  country  were  the  victim  of  fun- 
provoked  aggression.  It  is  much  bette^  to 
lace  the  real  fact*"  ip    111).  ' 

"We  may  be  certain  that  the  United  States 
will  not  Intervene  in  any  British  or  Emro- 
peon  quarrel"  (p   312).  I 

"Except  for  a  few  handfuls  of  ferocious 
romanticists,  or  sordid  would-be  profiteers, 
war  spells  nothlnK  but  toil,  waste,  soi-tcw, 
aiKi  torment  to  the  vast  mass  of  ordinary 
folk  in  every  land.  Why  should  this  ho»ror, 
which  they  dread  and  loathe,  be  forced  itoon 
them?  How  is  it  thnt  they  have  not  got;  the 
sense  and  the  manhood  to  stop  It?  Ndwa- 
days  the  masses  have  the  power  In  all  demo- 
cratic countries'   rn    25) 


Senator  Wheeler  and   Secretary  Stimjon 

I 

EXTENSION    OF    I;e:.!.-\RKS 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

I    •.•■■^.'=ri:-Ki 
IN  THE  SENATE   CF    THE   UNI'ILD   i:1.\TLi 


Monday.  August  4  (legislatiix'  day  cf 
Moiida-f.'.  July  2S) .  1941 


EDITORIAL      FROM      ^■.  \V-v: 
PUBLIC    LEDGER 


KY 
I 


Mr.  CI-^RK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Nbave 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recof.d  a 
very  able  and  enlightening  tQ/i<?Mal 
from  the  Maysville  iKy.)  Public  Ledger, 
reprinted  from  the  Cincinnati  Timcs- 
Siar.  on  the  subject  of  the  remark.<;  made 
last  Monday  with  regard  to  Senator 
Wheeler  and  Secretary  Stimscn. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  print'  d  ;n  tht-  RtcoRo. 
a£  follows : 

(From  thf    May  .:ie    'Ky  >    P\:'';:r   I/dpT] 

THE  SENATE  GIVES  ITS  OPINION   OF    "AH;  r  I  TR 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senate  that  ijt  put 
on  quite  an  uprising  Monday  in  favor  df  the 
senior  Senatf  r  (:    •'.  M  .:  thi:  i 

Wheeler  ha-  :  »•  r.  <i  Mt-n.l-H-r  .>f  the  Senate 
since  1923,  His  cliaracter  ought  to  Sx-  fhirly 
we)!  kn. 'wn   t     Mtmbery  of  the  Upper  H    use, 

'.'■;>!:.{«  haC  ,!^t  repwtci  t<'  S'-cietary  of 
W,,r  .-^■.;;■.-  :.  uiiho:  u>r.  h.n-,  m  ^^huh  he 
h.,'t?»  J  ".;v  XI'  !.-*vi.dr.  w.th  :iear  treason  be- 
c:  ii->  xtiw  fanti*ar  p  >f-t  cariih  he  had  s»  nt 
cu"  ;  .1  ki'inc  U'  soiriier?  Wheei  fs  repe.ited 
!...-  ex;  i..nati'  ;i  that  the  cardf  werr  seiil  to 
■  n'.ai.ing  h.-t  ct  a  ii-...:.--n  E^mes, 


i.ii.trc.ii. 


that  the  order  went  out  before  the  pri./p-'>sal 
to  extend  the  service  of  draftees  and  Na- 
tional GuH.'"d  men  had  been  advanctd;  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowlec^ge  and  belief, 
only  three  cards  went  tc  soldieti 

Stnators  La  Follftte.  TKrM«N.  Clark  of 
MlsFoun.  and  Chavet  spoke  fcr  Wh--eifr 
Ttdings  called  Stimson's  statement  "an  un- 
just attack  on  one  of  the  ouuunduig  men 
of  his  time."  "If  this  country  should  becv^me 
Involved  in  war."  said  Tydings.  "no  one  will 
work  harder  to  win  that  war  than  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ' 

"Senator  Whmtlfr."  stild  VANurNPFRG  "rep- 
resents not  the  seods  of  treafcon  but  the  hope 
of  democracy."  The  applnu.se  at  this  point 
was  so  great  that  the  Vice  President  warned 
that  another  demonstration  would  cause  him 
to  close  the  calleries  Even  Bark:  ft  <if - 
scribed  Who:u,r  as  "one  of  the  abli^:  and 
most  courageous  men  m  the  United  States  " 
Under  questioning  by  Senator  Taft,  the  nd- 
mmistration  leader  in  the  Senate  said  thnt 
he  did  not  believe  that  WHFr:rB'=  action  in 
sending  out  the  cards  Justifi'ti  \).>  charge  of 
treason 

Ellison  D  (Cotton  Ed)  8m nit  of  Svath 
Carolina,  askecl  the  Senate  to  call  on  tlie 
executive  departnients  "to  ke^p  their  niomhs 
out   of  our   business  " 

The  most  dramatic  tribute  to  WuErtrn 
came  from  Hiham  Johnson  Every  mun 
in  this  Chamber  should  be  proud  rt  yc\:  " 
he  said.  •  •  •  ■•!  take  my  strn.d  ft  r 
the  Senator  Irt  m  Montanrt  •  •  •  "For 
God's  sake,  have  we  reached  the  point  in 
government  where  there  is  no  right  cl  i)eti- 
tion.  where  'here  :f  r,~  rif;ht  of  free 
speech?  *  •  •  11  WnmER  P'  ( .=  t  ■  a 
concentration  camp,  I   will  pt.  Minh  li:m   ' 

\^HEELEa  and  Johnson  niakt-  c;-,^.t(  a  pi»ir 
They  have  been  elected  timi  alter  time  by 
the  people  of  Califonua  umi  Mn.tai..i  In 
1040  Johnson  had  no  opposition.  liuMnt; 
won  at  all  the  party  primaries.  Wtlicut 
having  made  a  speech  in  MoDtann  belrre 
the  election  Vnri  :  ir  wi'h.  ;iprii^iti(  n,  run 
considerably   fclitL.  i   ■  :    I.  ••  m".  (It 

Who  ever  hi»ard  cf  Stim.'*  :i  pettme  (fhce 
by  vote  of  tht    people,  any\^hert  .^ 

Probably  no  American  has  ever  been  s"jb- 
Jected  to  Fuch  a  smear  camphier.  h'-  luis-  bi  eii 
directed  at  Wheeier  in  recent  wet  ks-  Thiy 
have  called  thi.'^  Massaeh^. ^^  tf-  Y.inkee 
transferred  to  a  Montana  t:.\.  rment  a 
user  of  subversive  mc'hCKl'-  m  (i  hi.  ah.v 
of  Hitler,  Of  course,  those  «h  t;  kt  "he 
trouble  to  read  history  knc^v  l-  y  u:;  a  j  .<rt 
of  the  usual  technique  of  getting-  a  c  u:.irv 
Into  war.  The  advocates  >f  ■* ,  r  .-.'.wrvs 
try  to  frighten  and  beat  do^xn  tlie  op;  'M- 
tlcn  by  methods  similar  to  those  wl.irh  h;.ve 
loeen  used  apainft  Whfi.  er  It  is  only 
when  men  t>elleve  \*ry  .'-triingly  m  the 
cause  they  are  standing  f^r  :li,'*  t>ty  w;;i 
stand  against  the  terrific  -m  ss-u'e-  of  a 
time  like  this.     (Cincinnati  Tinie.--  fc-nr  ) 


Happy  Dayi  Again  on  Midwest  F&rms   - 
I 

EXTI:^:sION  of  remarks 
HON.  ALBENW.BARKLEY 

T    KINT"  CKY 

LN   THE    bEN.-  TE  C^f    TTiE    UNITED   .-TATES 


Monday.  Auoust  4  <U'g:sla!:ik  dai^  of 
M'hda^j.  July  2h' .  1^41 


ARIICLE  FROM  NEW  YOHK  TIMES 


^!;•    B.ARKl  EY,     Mr,  President,  I  aik 

u::ai..ui'. Ui   t'.iiaenl   to   have   printed  in 


i!  -I 


i- 


*  \ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  PKCOPD 


tilt'  Rl.opd  an  ar'ic!*'  v. huh  apr-f-Trccl  ;n 
yesterday's  N^  w  Y(;k  '::nv-.v  bv  Roland 
M-  Jni-As,  fr.!;thd  •H-.p^.v  Days  A^-'a:n 
on  M:rivv->t  F;irn>  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  a:t:i'ie 
UM-  iTdf-rfd  to  bt  p:;n'.d  m  tiit'  Record, 
lis  { allows: 

■  Frt  in  the  Nrw  Y  !  k  1  ,mfs  r  f  Auju-t  3.  1G4!  ] 
HirPY     iJfYs     Af:\rN     r.M     M:d'af->t     F~M!MS  — 

f;Ri'W,r-.  Dv-rw   :n*  pRnsPTKixY  Made  Up  of 

Good  Crots   »Nn  Cih.d  Pr-.i  rs 

I  By  K   ;;.:.d  M    J.  iv.s) 

(,N!M!\  NfiR.  A',;j;ii-t  2  -  B.irrint.'  ^vorry 
(Mr  t:..  '.ur.  hapcy  day>  arr  hiT'  a^:i:n  for 
ti'.e  iT.Kicile  wcsteri:  farn'.rr  I.  k  ::.  \vhi\t- 
t-. ''r-  direction  ont-  may  fr  r.\  ih:>  watclKowcr 
?!.(:■  prospect  Is  one  of  a^ncultur.i!  pr'  s;>t':;"v 
It  :-  a  pro>;pfrlty  c^n'.p' lUiidd  of  xw  ■  par">. 
K  '■  >i  crops  and  e,n<<\  j);  ices 

Vlv;<!  riirr;''  thrcugh  hfirfr  thar:  wii^  ex- 
pt-f'td  •;■.•■  ^iVi.:'.'.  :e,'d  L'r.uri-,  h.ive  y, elded 
."■a*  !-,f.ici.  r,iy  H.tv  i-  a!nir.da:.t,  c.-pccially 
t!:at  soU-cor.'-ci-.  ii-i;  .-.ntl  hi'^hly  r.vr-ril:  us 
f"!a'.'e  r:  p  ;i!f, ,'.:'.  Ar.d  r  aT.  Is  !.;-.v  eor.ig 
throui.'!-!  ;•-  (r;t;c.il  p(.i:i:ia' a  :r.  ^-ta^a  wuhon? 
tMe  accfimi  anyi:;.;  anxiety  w:;;!--!!  h;is  been  s) 
C'Tiiiv.nr,  m  lecer.t  year-^  Tl-.-^e  have  been 
B*  Hie  !',  •  b'.,-fei  i:.u'  days,  but  thev  have 
UtaT.  U-niptied  lo  the  pluir.y.  pi  la- i.-btaru  ^ 
tassels  of  the  con.  by  le  e:vi'>  c:  ni  i>:ura  ;;. 
the  ground  and  Uiternutt'tnt  thunder-t  rm-; 
^0■ll^h  c 'tr.t  fnr  so  much  en  the  farm.-,  at 
tins  t  :n;'^  i  -:   y>  :ir 

HMT-V    STATE    t)f    HARTTY 

A'.v:\-2  VI"  li  th''  l.appv  st.itc  (:f  hivmc  nn 
nhu;;danre  to  f^cll,  th.e  farmer  is  faced  with 
thie  prr{''(-t;v  plerisine  cnt^.d:';,r.  rarely  ex- 
perienced :n  the  la-t  20  year-,  of  beuit;  able 
to  sell  :t  a.t  paritv  prices  He  cim  buy  with 
his  produce  a  \..';ume  of  nor.ak;r;cultural 
^•i!.  d>  equal  xo  what  lie  could  m  the  days 
tefi  re  ti.e  firs'  W.-rld  War,  j)erhaps  just  a 
shade  n,  r--  The  piicfs  he  t'tts  and  th.e 
jrices  I'.e  pavs  !i,i\  ,>  both  been  ccuMt  up 
duruii:  tl-.e  k-st  2  or  3  months  but  the  prices 
he  LZf.-  ;.,','.  e  bt'en  risintj  at  a  little  faster 
rate  th.n-i  tne  prices  lie  must  pay 

Acc'ail.iii,'  to  th.e  comput.iticn  of  local 
agncu'.tur,.!  ec  ;nomists,  farm  prices,  as  cf 
July  15,  s'i>od  at  102  percent  of  parity  m 
Iowa  .iiid   103  percent  of  parity  In  Nebraska. 

In  this  condition  the  natural  Impu'se  cf 
the  farmer  is  to  view  price  fixir.-:  v^-ith.  sus- 
pic.t  n  and  alarm  And  yet  tliese  feeUuL's 
h.ivf  not  >o  far  been  urcatlv  manife-ted,  Hi.s 
atiitud-  'nn--  been  so  persistently  represented 
fts  tint  I  f  sfokins::  uistice  by  v^'ay  of  the 
p.inty  fornuha  t!;.it  lie  is  m  nn  posith^n  to 
;;*<  for  more  Whatever  form  price-ftxini; 
leclshition  t.ikcs  he  thinxs  he  is  en'uled  to 
liave  the  parity  principle  recognized,  and 
liwit  ak'ricuitural  prices  .-liould  be  pernutted 
to  r;.-e  to  th.it  le-.-l  beiore  any  kind  of  arbi- 
trary coir.r.'l  i.s  exerci.-ed  i  \er  tiiem, 

U'!:.i'  i>;  th.e  f, inner  stcint;  ir,  do  with,  all 
tlu-  atld.'.'iial  m.-ney  lie  is  t'efmc  and  ex- 
{'t'ct-   t_-   t.'   for  a   while  vet'' 


Th.at 


W. 


:  :i  rrot  n'.y  occurrt-d  ts  the 
lact--  Farmer  and  I  'w.i  H.'^me- 
V  v\.-nt  o,ut  and  as,<fd  a  h"  it 
ti    ii.ter.tioiis    loomed    l.ir;:e    ui 


editors  r: 
stcici       > 
f.irmers       ( 
th.e   .!n.«;\v-rs 

Th.e  first  reply  vf  n-arly  h.ilf  \v..,s  that  thev 
wovild  pav  deb's  T:...>  nn.v  be  as  much  a 
reflection  cf  h.  w  b,uhv  farmer^  are  m  Uobt 
as  It  :s  -f  h.ovv  much  th.ey  vv.mt  to  ^-e:  out 
Til  se  v^oo  remembir  tl;.e"  la.-t  w.ir  \sere  e^- 
peciallv  anxi>;tis  t  .t  clean  the  slate  now  si 
tliat  thev  c.uld  nuct  the  expected  bum.ps 
ah.ead  wirh::ut  interest  and  principal  pav- 
ment  charvtes  ti'i  complicate  the  probleni  "of 
ni,(l-:i:t|i:  a  livm^:  in  an  a*:ricu;tur.a  "depression, 

H     TFlS   CF  TENANT   FARMF.RS 

A  pcod  many,  principally  tenant?,  hcpcd 
to  buy  more  breeding  stock  and  equipment. 
B  natural  desire  since  the  best -equipped  ten- 
•Ot   Usua.ly    gets   L;i    pick   of    the    farms    for 


rent  and  the  best  chance  to  stay  once  he  has 
fcund  cne  that  suite  him. 

A  few.  also  mcstly  tenants,  locked  forward 
to  buying  land,  but  only  if  prices  remained 
re.i-sonable  The  savers  were  mere  inclined 
toward  Government  bonds  than  toward  pri- 
vate Investment,  an  Intention  that  does  not 
augur  so  well  for  the  promoter  as  the  condi- 
tion 20  years  ago.  when  "blue  sky"  stocks  were 
peddled  tc  farmers  by  the  basketful. 


Our  Madness  Increases  as  Our  Emergency 
Shrinks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

Of    .N'JRTH    D\K'   TA 

I.V   THE   bEN'ATE  OF   TriZ    UNITED   ST.\TES 


M'.iidju.  Au(;U'-t  4  'legislative  day  of 

Moiidai,-.  July  28^ .  1941 


ADDREiiS    OF    HON'     'iZRALD    P     NVE     OP 
NORTH   DAKOTA 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Pr-.sidont,  I  a?k  unani- 
mous f  .n.M  nt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  adcit- .-,-  delivered  by  me 
at  St.  Loui.s  la.^t  Friday  evenme.  entitled 
"Our  Madno.s.s  InL'roa.>e.-  a.-  Our  Emer- 
gency Shrinks." 

Tliere  being  iio  cibiection.  the  address 
v.as  ordered  to  be  pr.ntcd  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  *!ns  iiour  when  our  actions  grow  mad- 
der vvr.  lie  tiie  emergency  confronting  us 
cro-.vs  smaller,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
sn^^.k    p;.;.nly 

Th.er  are  th  -  who  Interpret  every  refer- 
ence cf  even  the  mildest  critical  nature 
a^air.-'  the  British  as  some  sort  of  con- 
uemnation  of  l.os-^  br.tve  and  splendid  peo- 
ple   the  British  pe  pie  themselves. 

Tins  IS  childish  reascinni.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  is  trying  for  its 
own  reasons  to  «et  us  into  its  war.  It  Is 
our  busuifss  and  our  intention  to  stay  out 
of  that  war  To  stay  out  of  It,  we  must 
oppose  those  who  desire  us  in  that  war, 
and  continue  this  opposition  at  every  turn. 
The  Government  of  Britain,  unblushingly 
and  wtth.out  reservation,  does  want  us  in 
thi'  wir  Our  ciu  e  today,  get  it  clear,  is 
-Am.erica's  Ciuse  and  .America's  only.  Today 
we  must  tiiink  cf  ac  for,  and  if  necessary 
h^r.t  an.i  die  for  America— but  America 
only 

Wlien  the  last  war  ended  and  men  began 
to  look  aieund  at  the  sinister  means  that 
hiad  been  used  to  lure  the  fn.ted  States 
mt-:^  t'lat  terrible  arid  futile  war,  when  they 
s.iw  how  thev  !i.,d  been,  tricked  and  lied  to. 
t;.>\-  becanie  anciy  They  began  to  ask, 
Who  ciid  thi.s  to  America?  Bocks  were  wnt- 
t-.'i:,  magazine  articles  !.r,-  the  score  were 
published  and  finally  a  ^irPd'  investigation 
w.\5  held  nearly  20  years  later  to  find  out 
who  it  was  and  wb.y  .^nierica'  had  been 
pushed  into  the  last  var,  Ar.cl  we  did  find 
out.  The  accusing;  finger  of  history  all 
throukth  th.e  years  will  be  pointed  at  the 
great  .American  and  European  bankers  and 
the  powerful  international  munition  makers 
vylio  committed  that  crime  against  the 
American  people  But  it  was  too  late  when 
all  tl.is  became  known.  Our  bovs  were  dead 
and  buried  beneath  the  soil  of  France,  Our 
veterans'   hospitals  were   filled   with  twisted, 


stiffocated,    blinded    men       All    the    terrible 
costs  of  th^t  war  are  still  upon  us. 

And  now  I  we  see  America  being  stripped, 
and  oiled  pnd  groomed  for  another  such 
war — only  ^  more  terrible  and  an  even  les3 
justifiable  jone  from  our  point  of  view. 
But  this  tlkne  the  people  are  wiser.  They 
want  noneTof  that  slaughter  and  terror  in 
Europe  or  Asia.  Yet.  despite  that,  we  are 
rudely  awal^ened  by  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister who  t*lls  the  House  of  Commons  that 
America  Is  on  the  verge  of  war.  Well, 
maybe  we  nave  to  find  out  about  this  from 
the  British  I  Prime  Minister;  But  there  Is 
one  thing  jwe  can  find  out  for  ourselves. 
And  the  tiiie  has  come  to  find  out.  Who 
has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war?  Let 
us  ask  an^  demand  the  answer  to  this 
question  noU-.  Who  is  pushing  and  hauling 
at  America!  to  plunge  us  Into  this  war? 
Who  are  the  men?  Who  is  putting  up  the 
money  for  |all  this  propaganda?  Who  are 
they?  We  [want  to  know.  And  we  want 
to  know  nok.  Now,  before  we  plow  a  mil- 
lion Americiin  boys  under  the  dust  and  mud 
of  Africa.  Indo-China,  France,  and  far 
away  Russiti.  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
Empire  andi  Communism. 

I  have  nfct  time  to  name  all  those  con- 
tributing (Inowlngly  or  unwittingly)  to  our 
march  to  var.  But  I  will  name  some  of 
them. 

You  know)  that  this.,  as  in  the  last  war.  has 
been  a  propjaganda  Job.  To  carry  on  propa- 
ganda you  Aaust  have  money.  But  you  also 
must  have  [the  Instruments  of  propaganda. 
And  one  ofl  the  mast  powerful,  if  not  the 
most  powerful.  Instrument  of  propaganda  is' 
the  movies^  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  In 
Russia — the;  dictator  countries — the  govern- 
ment either!  owns  or  completely  controls  and 
directs  the  movies.  And  they  are  used  as 
Instrument^  of  government  propaganda.  In 
this  countrj  the  movies  are  owned  by  pri- 
vate Indlviquals.  But,  It  so  happens  that 
these  movie'  companies  have  been  operating 
as  war  propasanda  machines  almost  as  If 
they  werejbemg  directed  from  a  single 
central    bureau. 

We  all  goj  to  the  movies.  W^'-know  how. 
for  too  long  now,  the  silver  screen  has  been 
flooded  witl^  picture  after  picture  designed  to 
rouse  us  to  fe  state  of  war  hysteria.  Pictures 
glorifying  war.  Pictures  telling  about  the 
grandeur  aid  the  heavenly  Justice  of  the 
British  Empire.  Pictures  depicting  the  cour- 
age, the  paision  for  democracy,  the  love  of, 
humanity,  ^he  tender  solicitude  for  other 
people,  by  'the  generals  and  trade  agents 
and  the  prclconsuls  of  Great  Britain,  while 
all  the  peonies  who  are  opposed  to  her,  in- 
cluding eveiB  courageous  little  Finland  now, 
are  drawn  is  course,  bestial,  brutal  scoun- 
drels, i 

You  hav^  seen  these  pictures — Convoy, 
Escape,  Flight  Command.  That  Hamilton 
Woman,  Mai  Hunt.  Sergeant  Ycrk.  The  Great 
Dictator,  I  flarrled  a  Nazi.  At  least  20  pic- 
tures have  l^en  produced  in  the  last  year — 
all  designed  to  drug  the  reason  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  set  aflame  their  emotions,  turn 
their  hatredfe  into  a  blaze,  fill  them  with  fear 
that  Hitler  will  come  over  here  and  capture 
them,  that  Ihe  will  steal  their  trade,  that  ' 
America  mist  go  into  this  war— to  rouse 
them  to  a  war  hysteria. 

You  do  ndt  have  to  take  my  word  for  this. 
The  Preside^it  himself  after  he  had  forced 
Congress  to'  pass  the  lend-lease  bill.  In  a 
speech  to  t^e  Academy  of  Motion  Picture 
Arts  complimented  the  Industry  on  their 
help  In  "e.xilalnlng"  the  bill.  In  fact,  only 
day  before  iesterday,  he  had  Sergeant  York 
at  the  Whlje  House  and  told  him  that  the 
new  picturel  would  do  much  to  rouse  otir 
people. 

'•Only."  tbe  President  said  he  "didn't  like 
so  much  killing  In  the  picture  "  He  doesn't 
like  so  much  killing.  Yet  he  Is  glad  to  see 
that  pictura  and  a  score  of  others  rousing 
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the  American  people  to  get  into  the  silling 
and  to  be  killtd  on  a  real  battlefield,  not  a 
movie  lot-,  and  on  a  scale  which  will  make 
that  killing  seem  mild.  Do  not  take  my 
'word  for  it.  Only  a  few  days  ego,  Mr  Will 
Hays  warned  the  mcvie  m.guls  himself,  tell- 
ing them  that  their  great  Industry  is  an 
instrument  cf  entertainment  and  not  of 
prcpr.ganda.  But  the  movies  have  ceased  to 
te  instruments  of  entertainment.  They 
have  bcc2mo  the  most  gigantic  engines  of 
propaganda  in  existence  to  rouse  the  war, 
fever  in  America  and  plunge  this  Nation  to 
her  destruction. 

And  new,  let  me  ask.  Who  are  the  mer.  who 
are  doing  this?  Why  are  they  trying  to  make 
America  punch  drunk  with  propaganda  to 
pu5h  her  into  war? 

There  are  eight  major  film  companies.  The 
men  who  dominate  policy  in  these  com- 
panies— own  or  direct  them — are  well  known 
to  you.  There  Is  Harry  and  Jack  Cohn.  of 
'Columbia  Pictures.  There  is  Lcuis  B  Mayer, 
of  Metro-Goldwyn-Maycr.  There  is  George 
J.  Schaefer,  of  R  K  O  There  Is  Barney 
Balaban  and  Adolph  Zukor.  cf  Paramount. 
There  is  Joseph  Schenck  and  Daryl  Zanuck, 
of  Twentieth  Ceuiury  Fox,  dominated  by 
Chase  National  Bank  There  is  Murray  Sil- 
verstone,  of  United  Artists,  and  the  great 
Sam  Goldwyn,  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  Inc. 
There  are  the  three  Warner  brothers.  Arthur 
Loew,  Nicholas  Schenck,  Sam  Katz.  and  David 
Bernstein,  of  Loew's.  Inc. 

In  each  of  these  companies  there  are  a 
number"  of  production  directors,  m.any  of 
whom  have  come  from  Russia,  Hungary,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Balkan  countries. 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  1  say 
nothing  against  the  sturdy  peoples  of  these 
countries.  They  should  have  here  the  same 
opportunities  that  are  open  to  every  other 
dweller  in  our  midst.  But  In  this  great  era 
cf  world  upset,  when  national  and  racial  emo- 
tions run  riot  and  reason  Is  pushed  from  her 
throne,  this  mighty  engine  of  propaganda 
•  s  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  naturally  sus- 
ceptible to  these  emotions.  Great  Americans 
like  Senator  Wheeler,  Colonel  Lindbergh,  and 
General  Weed  are  in  many  places  denied  the 
use  of  a  hall  to  speak  up  for  America  But 
these  men.  with  the  motion-picture  films  In 
their  hands,  can  address  80,000.000  people  a 
week,  cunningly  and  persistently  Inoculating 
them  with  the  virus  of  war. 

Why  do  they  do  this?  Well,  because  they 
are  interested  in  foreign  causes.  You  cannot 
doubt  that.  Go  to  Hollywood.  It  is  a  raging 
volcano  of  waY  fever.  The  place  swarms  with 
refugees  It  al.-so  swarms  with  British  actors. 
In  Hollywood  they  call  It  the  "British  Army 
of  Occupation."  The  leaders  are  almost  all 
heavy  contributors  to  the  numerous  commit- 
tees cf  all  sorts  organized,  under  the  guise 
cf  relief  to  Britain,  Greece,  or  Russia,  to 
propagandize  us  Into  war. 

Why  do  they  want  to  push  us  into  war? 
Well,  they  have  all  sorts  of  Interests.  But 
here  Is  one  I  can  give  you:  One  of  the  lead- 
ing Wall  Street  investment  houses  made  a 
Btudy  cf  these  movie  industries  only  a  few 
^  months  ago.  It  told  Its  clients  that  if  Brlt- 
*  ain  loses,  seven  of  the  eight  leading  com- 
panies will  be  wiped  out. 

That  report  revealed  that  the  quarters 
and  half  dollars  of  the  American  movie  pa- 
trons barely  pay  for  the  cos*^  of  producing 
these  gigantic  movie  spectacles.  The  profits 
depend  on  the  sales  in  the  foreign  market, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  England  and  her 
dominions.  Take  cne  of  these  companies 
alone.  In  1940  the  company  collected  eighty 
millions  of  dollars.  But  eight  millions  of 
that  was  collected  In  England.  That  eight 
millions  of  dollars  Just  exactly  represented 
the  profits  of  the  company.  That  British 
market  accounted  for  the  profit.  The  com- 
pany. It  was  estimated,  could  pay  85  a  share. 
But  If  Britain  loses,  then  that  $5  would  be 
reduced  to  zero  Another  company  depends 
for  35  percent  of  its  earnings  on  the  British 
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market.  The  war  has  already  cut  that!  to  20 
percent.  And  if  England  loses,  the  company 
will  lose  all  of  that  profit.  Moreover,  Count- 
less millions  of  dollars  of  these  companies" 
earnings  are  tied  up  in  England,  held  ttjere  In 
blocked  sterling,  frozen  there,  and  they  can- 
not be  taken  out  unless  the  war  eiit  s  and 
Britain  wins.  This  movie  industry  has  a 
stake  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  li  Brit- 
ain winning  this  war.  The  question  s.  Are 
you  ready  to  send  your  boys  to  bleed  and  die 
in  Europe  to  make  the  world  safe  fdr  this 
Industry  and  Us  financial  backers? 
I  I  cannot  tell  the  whole  story  herq.  But 
'  you  have  a  right  to  know  that  storyl  You 
I  have  a  right  to  knew  why  it  is  that  patriotic 
Americans  are  attacked  at  every  turn  is  they 
rise  to  epeak  for  America,  denied  hajls  and 
stadiums,  while  these  can  use  20.0001  mcvie 
theaters  every  day  to  talk  to  eighty  niillions 
of  people.  But  these  movie  moguls  i^nd  di- 
rectors are  patriots — these  men  who  jonly  a 
few  years  ago  filled  their  pictures  vtith  so 
much  immorality  and  filth  that  the  great 
Christian  churches  had  to  rise  up  in  protest 
against  It  and  organize  the  League  of  I  «cency 
to  stop  It.  Ycu  have  a  right  to  knew  all 
about  this  sordid  story  of  war  propa^i  nda  in 
the  films,  and  Senator  Bennett  Clark  and  I 
have  today  called  on  the  United  States  Senate 
to  investigate  it.  We  want  to  knou-  what 
part  the  Government  has  played  In  this — and 
whether  the  Government  here,  like  ihe  gov- 
ernments in  Hitler's  Germany  and  |  Musso- 
lini's Italy,  is  using  the  films  to  potion  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  against  most 
of  Europe  in  order  to  plunge  us  ir.to  the 
bloodiest  war  In  history.  And  for  wnat  rea- 
son? To  make  the  world  safe  fori  British 
Imperialism  and  Russian  communlsrn? 

I  have  sr.id  that  th?  people  wou'.d  like  to 
know  what  part  the  Government  ha^  had  in 
aiding  the  moving-picture  magnets*  or  even 
compelling  them  to  do  this  job.  Out  in 
Hollywood  there  Is.  or  was,  a  certalii  gentle- 
man named  Dr  Leo  Rosten.  lie  seems  to  be 
the  fountain  of  ideas  and  data  on  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  the  air  force.  And  anotlier 
Government  figure.  MaJ.  Gen.  Cnarles  S. 
R.chardson.  has  been  sent  cut  thene  to  pre- 
pare war  films.  I  am  Informed  that 'there  are 
Government  men  on  every  moving-dicture  lot 
in  Hollywood  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Government  has  seemed  partlcularljj'  anxioios 
to  whip  ttp  the  warrior  spirit  in  Our  young 
men,  glorify  war,  glorify  militarism..  Of 
cours*.  this  is  all  called  national  defens.-". 
Troops  and  paraphernalia  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Including  ships,  have  been  loaned  by 
the  Government  to  the  producers  to  make 
war-propaganda  pictures.  All  of!  which  Is 
very  nice  for  the  producers,  because  they  get 
It  all  free,  gratis,  for  nothing,  fron^  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Not  only  has  the  Industry  obligingly  co- 
operated with  the  American  Army  and  Navy, 
but  with  the  British  Army  and  Na\jy.  One  of 
the  theatrical  magazines  reports  tliat  In  1940 
Lord  Lothian  worked  with  Mr.  Schaefer.  head 
of  R  K  O  Mr.  Schaefer  and  R  K  O  fur- 
nished the  money  and  England  and  France 
furnished  the  actors — that  was  bkck  In  the 
days  when  France  was  an  Ally  and  before 
England  was  starving  France  A  beautiful 
propaganda  picture  was  born  anq  the  pro- 
ceeds went  to  the  agencies  Lord  Ljothlan  was 
Interested  In. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  1^  this:  Are 
the  movie  moguls  doing  this  bepause  they 
like  to  do  It,  or  has  the  Governraent  of  the 
United  States  forced  them  to  tjecome  the 
same  kind  of  propaganda  agencies  that  the 
German,  Italian,  and  Russian  fllnl  Industries 
have  become?  I  have  excellent!  reason  to 
believe  that  this  governmental  Inifluence  has 
prevailed.  ' 

Remember,  this  is  the  worst  kinri  (f  j  ropa- 
ganda  because  It  is  the  most  insidu  is  When 
you  come  to  an  America  First  nvi  ■  ■  .■  you 
come  expecting  to  hear  an  argumi^nt  m  faVor 


of  America  and  If  you  don't  hajjpen  to  be  4n 
favor  of  America,  or  if  you  tfcmk  more  of 
Britain  or  Greece  or  Russia  thtm  y.ju  do  of 
America,  why  naturally  you  »teel  yourself  \ 
against  what  we  have  to  say.  If  you  go  to 
one  cf  these  Fight  for  Frcedofti  Committee 
meetings,  designed  to  get  us  lijto  war.  well, 
you  know  what  to  expect  ther* — your  mmd 
is  on  guard  Or  better  still,  yoii  dont  go  at 
all — they  never  get  a  chance  fet  ycu  But 
v,hen  ycu  go  to  the  movies,  you  go  there  to 
be  entertained  You  are  not  figuring  on 
listening  to  a  debate  about  the  war  You 
settle  yourself  in  your  seat  with  your  mind 
wide  cpen  And  then  the  picture  start.s  — 
goes  to  work  on  ycu,  all  done  Uy  trained  ac- 
tors, full  of  drama,  cunningly  devised,  and 
soft  passionate  music  underscoring  it.  Be- 
fore you  know  where  you  are  you  have  ac- 
tually listened  to  a  speech  deslfned  to  make 
you  believe  that  Hitler  Is  eoiuk  to  get  you  If 
you  don't  watch  out  And.  of  course.  Its  a 
very  much  better  speech  than  (Just  an  ordi- 
nary speech  at  a  mass  meeting  And  ycu  pay 
for  it  The  truth  is  that  in  20.000  theaters 
In  the  United  States  tonight  they  ale  hold- 
ing war  mass  meetings,  end  the  people  lay 
down  the  money  at  the  box  office  b?fore  ihey 
get  In 

Think  that  over.  Eighty  million  people 
will  go  to  the  movies  this  week.  Sev,eniy-five 
percent  of  those  people  are  agaltJst  going  Into 
war.  But  those  75  percent  will  pay  three- 
fourths  of  the  bill  for  this  propaganda  de- 
signed to  get  them  into  a  war  tliiey  don't  want 
to  go  into.  Why.  they  ask— where  ate  these 
pcacemcneers  getting  all  the  money  to  fight 
war?  Well,  they  don't  get  much— most  of  it 
they  get  passing  the  plate  at  these  rneetlngs. 
But  Just  think  what  a  pitifully  miserable 
pittance  it  is  compared  with  the  hundreds 
of  miUlcns  of  dollars  that  are  fcpent  making 
those  pictures.' 

Have  ycu  noticed  the  newsrcels''  A  mini- 
mum of  70  percent  of  th  ^  newsrecls  arc  what 
are  called  national-defense  pictures,  but 
really  pictures  to  glorify  war.  pidrify  Britain, 
and  now  you'll  probatily  begin  to  ree  pic- 
tures glorifying  Russia.  I  am  told  that  the 
movie  Industry  has  orders  from  somewhere 
that  all  the  newsrcels  must  be  70  percent 
devoted  to  war  pictures  Tbe»e  pictures  do 
not  depict  the  horrors  of  war.  You  do  not 
see  men  crouching  In  the  mud  of  Greece. 
English.  Greek,  and  German  boys  disem- 
boweled, blown  to  pieces.  Yovi  see  them 
merely  marching  In  their  bright  uniforms, 
firing"  the  beautiful  guns  at  distant  targets, 
and,  of  course,  the  marines  landing  in  Lon- 
don— 40  of  them,  by  the  way.  What  those 
40  marines  are  doing  in  London.  I  do  not 
know  They  are  hardly  enough  to  stop  an 
Invasion,  however  much  we  believe  In  and 
applaud  our  marines 

Propaganda  is  moving  us  into  this  dance 
cf  death,  even  while  80  or  90  percent  cf  the 
pecple  in  this  democracy  of  ours  are  breathing 
"No.     No.     No." 

And  this  threat  of  war  endures  at  a  time 
when  we  sh'uld  be  breathing  easier  than  we 
did  a  year  ago.  Without  a  seriotis  or  substan- 
tial threat  against  us  which  those  In  authority 
will  undprtake  to  define,  our  Government 
proceeds  to  let  our  country  in  for  tiie  great- 
est madness  in  all  American  history.  This 
process,  of  course,  could  never  be  accom- 
plished except  with  the  aid  of  propaganda 
In  furtherance  of  an  undefined  emergency. 

D^t  misunderstand  me.  We  are  not  de- 
crying the  need  for  a  furtherance  of  a  de- 
fense for  America.  This  need  grows  cut  of 
what  we  see  to  be  madness  abroad.  It  grows 
out  of  such  foreign  policy  as  has  found  us 
inviting  enemies  at  every  turn.  A  defense 
to  match  this  sort  of  policy  Is  of  necessity 
expensive.  But  if  we  would  confine  ourselves 
to  providing  a  defense  adequate  to  meet  the 
worst  that  might  be  brought  against  us  ns 
a  result  of  the  wars  abroad,  we  could  liave 
It  without  wrecking  our  American  economy, 
•training  morale,  or  unnecessary  sacrifice  by 
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C'.nKrp^s  treak  fa;'h  wiih  ihnse  califl  ;:r,o 
tr,i:nir'.«  !■  r  a  vt-ar  f  y  kefpmg  ;licin  lint^-r. 
l>  T  ;  ti;.fl  a  >tate  cf  .tffa.rs  reM>mbii::g  dt- =;re.  s 
cl   :i.iud 

1  :<- •  tbfS.'  bcvs  and  imn  reiuin  heme 
W.m  x\\f  :r  ruiitrurted  ye;tr  ul  .service  is  entU-d 
tai.a  t..  Lr.nL:  :ie-A  tra;nee.s  :ntu  the;r  plare  ii 
r.  :  K'  i'ls'  ;o  cripple  (.r  n-.rs^  up  .  ur  ckr.nM.' 
"  ne  )ir.jp<ii,'.ii  d.i  \'.!.;<.li  ha.-  u.s  beiieviui;  Ihot 
t!...;.;i.^  end.!;t;  w.'h  1  year  will  nie.in 
mihlai>.;^!ic.    .1.,^  lb  haidly  calit-d    lur. 

Aiur '.vi.t!;  .«.  nic  ol  (  ur  leaders  pei^.st  m 
their  in'.n.  dL'  w  ih.-  need  fur  Kivin^  the  Pre-i- 
de:.t  p<,iAer  lo  send  cur  tro.,ps  uuiside  th.s 
h.m:-p:ure,  when  they  ii„sist  upon  repeal  of 
ex. -ill, ^  r-r,  v:si(  n.«  vt  law  f.  rhiddnii^  use  uf 
these  men  ahr -ad.  the  prv*pect  bece-mes  a 
most  seiu.,u.-  une,  not  (jiily  for  the  boys  :n 
camp,  anci  their  fathers  and  mcih.  rs,  but 
lor  all  of  u-  and  for  our  G>ivernm-^iit, 

N.ahnu'  us  nu  re  important  to  the  natuu.al 
ciefer,>e  th.m  morale  Eeiiel.  coi^tideoce.  ajid 
lai'h  t'  day  are  es.-ential  in  any  abnr.y  Ahich 
\r,  .  u;s  ',.  i-urv:ve  the  per.alty  c:  tli J.,e  ni.id 
y-  .«rs  I;  >  d.n:.d  tliat  m<  rule  .n  cur  m...- 
t.iry  can.ps  is  li.w  I  h  pe  such  denial  is 
honestly  found,  d,  Th.  re  could  be  lar(;er 
confldenrf  m  the  denial  if  only  authorities 
uould  i::;  tin-  rt  srnctioiL'i  whuh  prevent  the 
'"•  ■  .-  '!  e  ,K.:,^  Thf-.r  mind-  while  we  arc  free 
!:■  n\  w  i! 

We  d  ,  know  that  the  men  In  the  training 
can.ps  Hre  asking  embarrii.s.sine  questions. 
I..k.e  the  r.si  of  u-.  tliey  would  hke  to  know 
Jii-t  \Ui  :t  The  eir.erger.cy  :>.  Just  wh.at  arc 
t.  e  cau.-  f,  >it  .-take  that  eciuwes  a  demand 
!■  ■:  !i.-n-  retent  .iii  in  service  beyor.d  tr.e 
>ear  aivJ  f  ,r  le^.s.ation  lint  wiil'let  them 
be  s.  nt  abr.jurt  wr'.-.out  a  declaration  of  v\ar. 
Esteciaily  w  uid  they  welcome  knowing  wh.y, 
With  their  country  at  peace,  more  than  a  year 
CI  mihtary  training  is  neceN,-ary  and  Ictri.sla- 
ti\e  ooiiMMit  to  their  service  abroad  is  called 
lor  when  s<)  difiereni  a  situation  prevail:^ m 
neiuhNTiiik;  countr.es  which  are  at  war.  In 
Canada  the  boys  are  taken  for  only  4  montlis 
cf  military  trainir)(j  end  they  serve  abroad 
cniy  hs  They  volunteer  for  such  service. 
Quite  natural  is  the  question:  "Whose  war  is 
this  one.  anyway.''  ' 

Pr  piauKla  c;iU>es  us  to  overlook  some 
nich  questions  We  can  be  made  to  ignore 
them  There  wa.-  will  to  ignore  the  thint;s 
that  were  said  of  these  fine  coura^eoius  Amer- 
Icir-  Col.  Ch.irles  Lindbergh  and  Senator 
Wheei  kr.  But  the  pec:ple  can  hardly  ignore 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  when  the  Stim- 
6cns.  the  Knoxes,  and  the  Wed)?ewoods  make 
public  apclogv  for  the  things  they  cliarged 
agAinst  WurELra 

Son-.?  few  weeks  back  a  clergyman  In  one 
of  cur  States  wTote  cf  an  ai'vertlsed  America 
F;:st  meet  me:  'If  I  culd  have  my  way 
•bout  It  the  meennj?  would  be  machlne- 
g"nn«l  and  bombed  "  The  author  of  such 
lack  of  balance,  such  departure  from  eo'M 
Am."r.c.ann«;m.  is  quite  understandable  when 
»T  see  responsible  members  of  cur  Govern- 
ment, like  Cabinet  officers  charging  treason 
aratnst  Whcxies  however  much  these  ofHcers 
aj>oInci7e  afterward 

Why  shouldn't  we  have  better  reason,  bet- 
ter balance  here  in  cur  ccuntry"'  We  cculd 
have  It  except  for  the  clever  propaijanda 
Which  stirs  our  emotions,  breathes  hates. 
fan.s  fears  and  glonflea  the  destruction  we 
would  avoid. 


Or.e  6r.v  the  lr.'.erven'.:.n;j:s  call  those 
wh.o  e.\tr.--:-e  iheir  American  right  to  disagree, 
Cv  mTr.iirns-..-  Tl;'  iitxt  day  they  call  us 
somethii.k:  el'^e  berji  ase  we  are  rot  sympa- 
thetic tcward  n.ak.n^  R,eJ  Russia  our  ally 
and  Sint'ir.e  her  pr.ti-c,-. 

Why  m.-.,.-'.  '.hrt  be  these  who  charge  dis- 
Ii.yaltv  £.nrl  u  r~e  against  others  who  refuse 
to  tak?  British  statesmen  at  their  word,  when 
their  word  today  is  so  contrary  to  th^lr  word 
of  cnly  3  years  a2C?  Why  do  we  let  Eden  and 
others  euide  us  by  asserting  that  Britajn 
fights  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  when  we  know 
It  was  Britain  that  scuttled  freedom  of  the 
seas  when  Wcccircw  V/ilscn  presented  It  as 
point  2  m  hi,-  14  points  at  Versailles? 

Why  li  it  ti'-e  the  strength  that  Is  ours  to 
re-i-t  prcpaeanda,  remember  tlie  warnings 
'  f  the  father^  w!.^  paid  so  dearly  for  Amer- 
Iran  f rt :  Jnni  frr::n  Eur'.j-e?tn  power  politics 
and  wa:s.  and  ren^w  'hit  pledge  so  often 
heard  r.Iter  ourjast  w!ir:  Never,  never  again? 

Anitrioa  is  rV.  ;'!'  ;  e  d  today.  To  avoid 
!nvol\ement  m  •'.  -  <  -r  s  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy, futility.  :'.nd  needless  waste  of  life 
and  pr' pr.-Ty  Ye*  the  danger  of  such  In- 
volvenuv.t  is  an  h(  urly  challenge. 

To  keep  infac  'he  Institutions  that  are 
basic  to  our  dem  cracy  is  another  challenge. 
We  m.u.^t  a-.cid  briber  surrender  to  the  Execu- 
tive if  power  vcp'e  1  wi*h  the  people  aiii 
Thtir  Representatives  m  Ccr.gre.-s  Just  now, 
while  we  are  at  peace,  not  at  war,  there  comes 
the  demand  for  power  for  the  President  to  fix 
prices,  to  hold  the  fccys  In  service,  to  send 
the  boys  where  he  chooses.  It  was  power, 
jUst  a  little  more  at  a  time,  tfiind  ycu,  th.it 
m.^ido  Hitler  and  Mussolini  dictators.  (In 
pirentheses,  I've  ofTered  this  observation  to 
balance  accounts  with  those  who  are  so  per- 
sl.-:e:-.t  in  thf  ir  charge  that  the  kind  of  talk  I 
am  rcsponsibU  f  r  tonight  is  the  kind  that 
led  to  the  rir-.\r.fill  cf  France,  Belgium, 
Poland,  and  others  i 

Americans,  we  '.vant  tc  be  strong  and  ready 
always  to  effectively  defend  ourselves  against 
the  worst  that  any  part  of  the  world  might 
choose  to  bring  r.gainst  us.  cf  course.  We 
want  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  will  aid 
in  suaranteeing  such  a  defense. 

But.  likewis-:.  v.e  cughit  to  want  freedom 
from  'neijii  influ:r.c.>  :n  times  like  these. 
Let's  h..i\e  ccuiaeii-U-  An-.ei.can  thinking. 
not  the  kind  which  finds  us  waiting  for  the 
cue  that  Churchill  gives;  not  the  kind  that 
h.as  to  be  painted  ar.d  pictured  by  propa- 
gandists or  by  f.  rces  whose  profits  are  de- 
pcndfnt   upon  foreign   cau-es 

Ltt's  bo  Amtricans  'oecau-e  of  and  for 
causes  that  .-.re  .".rr:erica:i  Let  Us  bury  for- 
tver  the  thought  that  "til  Aiu^ ricaiusm  is 
cie'ermmed  only  by  tho-^e  wh.o  be 
H.tior  n:cst  and  love  Britain  best 
be  giving  larger  thought  to  what  is 
America 

If  this  be  calltd  s^  Ifi-hness.  th-.  :i 
£Ug.^'cst  :h:.t  :t  -.v.;!  :it  it.:'*  brir.j;  u 
tu  the  hour  when  we  c^:.  p^i-.e  ':  ■; 
the  mc<t  unselfish  service,  a  ser'.  .ct  t 
If  the  world  is  to  bo  sawd  f  r.  m  \»..r 
war.  Tlie  hour  cf  which  I  ^pcak  ;s  * 
soon  to  come — 'h.-it  hour  when  all  th.e  world, 
vanquished  and  victors  alike  (if  there  can  be 
v.ct -r.-l  will  fall  exh.:U'-trd.  S.ck,  hungry. 
and  eld.  that  world  ^-ill  want  a  helping 
hand  to  supply  the  niedlcne.  the  food,  ar.d 
the  ch.thes  so  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  saved 
from  communism,  which  thrives  upon  de- 
struction, hunger,  and  suffering  We  can 
give  that  kind  cf  hand  cnly  as  ':'■>:  will  now 
avcid  the  waste  cjf  our  own  involvement  in 
the  war:  cnly  a5  we  build  stronger  cur  re- 
sources and  reserves;  only  as  we  maintain 
a  degree  cf  solvency  Let  us  not  threw  p.'say 
this  chance  for  great  service  to  mankind  and 
to  God.  let  us  n>  t  do  tl,.:t  by  destroying  the 
very  things  which  are  rurs  and  which  son.e 
would  have  us  destroy  Ir  the  name  of  aflcrd- 
Ing  the  same  blessings  :'or  others. 
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This  Is  a  wonderful  hour  fcr  more  Amer- 
Ica-flrst  thinking;  for  a  fine,  clean  expres- 
sion by  all  cur  people  of  determination  to 
stay  cut  of  these  never-ending  foreign  wars, 
to  keep  faith  with  ourselves  and  with  these 
who  150  yohrs  ago,  won  for  us  divorcement 
from  the  iatcs,  the  wars,  and  the  power 
politics  of  turope. 


Isolationists  and  Scldiers 
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Mf^nday,  July  28).  1941 
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■ALTER  UPPMANN 


Mr.  I  F  E  Ml  President,  I  have  here 
an  articlr  by  Walter  Lippmann  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  24,  1941.  and  which  I  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  b^g  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priqted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i  , 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  24,  1941 J 

ToDAT  AND  ToMoaaow 

(py  Walter  Lippmann) 

IsdiiATIONISTS  AND  SOLDIERS 

As  the  debate  on  extending  the  term  of 
service  begins,  we  need  to  remember  why 
this  new  American  Army  was  first  called  up 
In  the  sumijicr  a  year  ago;  If  it  was  nece.'sary 
to  raise  a  la^ge  Army  then,  it  Is  certainly  Im- 
possible toj  kegln  disbanding  that  Army 
now. 

For  a  Coigress  which  decided  now  to  de- 
mobilize tw(!-ihirds  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  partially  trained  Army  would  be  saying 
that  there  Svas  no  good  reason  a  year  ago 
for  raising  such  an  Army.  The  Congress 
which  called  these  men  Into  the  Army  wotild 
have'  wasted  12  months  of  the  lives  of  these 
men  and  immense  sums  of  the  people  s 
money;  the  country  would  not  have  an  eflec- 
tlve  Army  though  the  only  conceivable  Justi- 
fication in  the  firs'  place  for  calling  up  these 
men  was  tfcat  the  country  needed  a  large 
Array. 

The  func$amental  question,  therefore.  Is 
why— beginning  12  months  ago — the  United 
States  ha«  needed  a  large  Army.  That  Is  the 
real  questlcDti  for  the  men  themselves  and  for 
their  families.  They  have  already  made  and 
they  are  making  great  sacrifices.  Congress 
ought  never  to  have  asked  these  sacrifices  of 
them  unleae  the  sacrifices  were  necessary. 
The  sacrifices  can  never  be  justified  unless 
the  result  Is  to  produce  a  pood  Array.  To 
disband  Lheee  troops  now  would  be  to  say  to 
the  men  that  they  were  not  really  needed  in 
the  first  place  and  that  their  time  m  the  Army 
has  In  fact  been  wasted.  For  they  would  go 
home,  themeelves  only  partially  trained,  and 
the  country  woiUd  be  left  without  an  effective 
Army. 

The  principal  bill,  namely,  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  for  raising  a  large  Army  was 
Introduced  Into  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
on  June  20  ftnd  21,  a  year  ago  The  date  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  On  June  13,  the 
French  prlaie  minister,  Paul  Reynaud.  had 
vainly  made  a  final,  desperate  appeal  for 
help;  on  June  17,  Marshal  Petain  had  asked 
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Germany  for  an  armistice,  and  It  was  clear 
that  not  only  Prance,  but  the  French  Em- 
pire and  the  French  Fleet  would  give  up  the 
struggle.  Thus,  the  decision  to  ask  Congress 
to  raise  fe  large  American  Army  was  reached 
In  the  very  days  when  Hitler  knocked  out 
France — and  Britain  was  left  standing  alone, 
her  Army  driven  from  Europe  with  the  loss  of 
Its  arms  and  the  British  Isles  open  to  aerial 
attack  and  Invasion,  the  British  Fleet  sub- 
ject to  destruction  and  capture. 

Before  these  events  it  had  not  been  serl- 
ously  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  raise  a  large  Army;  after  these  events 
there  was  such  an  overwhelming;  popular 
demand  for  a  large  Army  that,  despite  the 
election  campaign  Congress  voted  compulsory 
service.  It  was  plain  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  with  the  French  catastrophe  the 
outer  line  of  defense  had  broken  down,  that 
the  threat  to  Britain  was  such  that  the  next 
line  of  defense  might  fall,  and  that  we.  hav- 
ing only  a  one-ocean  Navy.  mUst  at  once 
organize  an  Army  for  the  final  defense  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  That  Is  why 
the  Army  was  authorized  and  that  Is^why  the 
men  are  now  in  the  training  camps  They 
have  been  there  sinre  the  summer  of  1940. 
because  In  the  summer  of  1940  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western 
Front,  the  capitulation  of  Fiance  and  the 
dire  peril  of  Britain,  threatened  to  le^ve  all 
the  approaches  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
undefended. 

The  raising  of  this  large  Army  Is  part 
of  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  our  foreign 
policy  during  the  past  20  years.  We  dis- 
armed We  exerted  pressure  on  Britain  and 
France  to  disarm.  When  France  was  being 
overrun  in  1940,  we  not  only  had  no  arms 
to  send  to  the  French  but,  owing  to  the 
dominance  of  the  isolationist  policy,  we  were 
unable  to  give  the  French  any  promise  of 
future  assistance  if  from  the  French  Empire 
they  continued  the  war  with  their  navy 

Had  we  been  able  to  say  to  France  in 
June  1940  what  we  have  since  then  said  to 
Britain,  we  shou'd  possibly  be  living  In  a 
very  different  world  today.  With  the  French 
Fleet  and  the  Empire  In  Africa,  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic  would  not  be  in  serious  doubt. 
Italy  would  probably  be  knocked  out  by 
this  time.  We  should  not  be  anxious  about 
Hitler's  march  through  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  Atlantic  Islands  ai-d  to  Dakar.  We 
Ehould  have  had  Indochina  with  us  instead 
of  its  falling  to  Japan,  leaving  the  Philip- 
pines encircled  and  *he  touthern  Pacific 
gravely  menaced. 

We  should  not  be  feverishly  training 
troops  to  defend  our  bases  nor  getting  ready 
to  stand  guard  In  distant  places.  We  are 
paying  a  most  terrible  price  today  because 
12  months  ago  the  United'  States  Govern- 
ment was  so  paralyzed  by  the  isolationist 
sentiment  that  it  could  do  nothing  to  keep 
the  French  Fleet  and  French  Empire  from 
surrendering   to  Hr.ler. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  isolationists  to 
present  themselves  as  friends  of  the  soldiers 
and  their  families.  But  the  plain  historical 
fact  is  that  men  had  to  be  drafted,  and  that 
these  men  now  have  to  be  kept  in  service, 
because  the  Isolatlcnlst  policy  of  this  coun- 
try in  June  19 iO  Kst  us  the  chance  to  keep 
In  being  the  French  Navy  and  the  French 
Empire  and  the  French  colonial  Army. 

The  gap  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  caused  by  the  total  loss  of  the 
French  military  ard  naval  power,  has  had 
to  be  Jilled  by  a  tig  American  Army.  Yet 
there  are  still  public  men  at  large  who  ac- 
tually wLsh  to  ccnpound  this  calamitous 
folly  by  abandoning  Great  Britain  also  and 
'advising  her  to  fellow  the  course  of  Vichy 
France.  HaviPg  learned  nothing  from  a 
policy  which  has  alr3ady  compelled  ta  to 
conccript  a  large  Army  and  hjld  It  in  serv- 
ice, they  advccat3  a  cour£3  which  would 
compel  us  to  quadiuple  the  Army  and  never 
demobolize  It. 


Even  today,  with  the  British  Einplre  fight- 
ing, we  have  not  enough  trained  troops  to 
garrison  effectively  our  own  Immediate  ter- 
ritorial possessions — Alaska,  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  the  Atlantic  biases.  The 
more  we  pursue  the  isolationist  line  of  let- 
ting our  natural  Allies  fall,  the  more  men  we 
thall  need  in  our  Army  and  the  longer  we 
shall  have  to  hold  them  under  the  colors. 

We  had  to  raise  the  Army  because  we  had 
to  let  France  fall.  We  have  to  keep  this 
Army  because  the  fall  of  France  has  left  the 
whole  southern  flank  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere dangerously  exposed.  The  more  we  let 
the  isolationists  determine  our  policy,  the 
more  scldiers  we  shall  need  for  an  endless 
period  of  time.  The  isolationists  cannot 
deny  It.  Do  they  not  say  that  we  must 
build,  but  all  alone,  an  impregnable  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere?  With  what, 
but  with  American  soldiers,  do  they  imagine 
that  the  Western  Hem. sphere  and  its  outposts 
can  be  made  a  secure  base  for  the  air  force 
and  the  Navy?  It  is  isolationism  which  has 
driven  this  country  to  raising  a  great  army 
and  will.  If  it  continues,  fasten  pfrmanently 
upon  the  country  the  burden  of  an  immense 
army. 


laiportctioas  of  Argentine  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKK.S 


HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

CF    IDMiO 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  August  4  (legislatii\c  day  of 
Monday,  July  28).  1941 


STATEMENT    BY    AMERICAN     LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION-        I 


Mr.  THOM.^S  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  abk  unanimous  conseiit  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  recent  statement  issued  by  the  Ameri- 
can Livestock  Association  regarding  the 
erroneous  report  that  the  bain  on  im- 
portations of  Argentine  bccf^  would  be 
lifted.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  Rhe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prinjcd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

wishful  thinking  only  can  be  responsible 
for  the  despatch  from  Buenos  Aires,  dated 
July  19,  stating  that  "the  actjon  of  the 
United  States  in  lifting  the  banjcn  the  i.m- 
portaticn  cf  Argentine  beef.  T^hich  was 
greeted  with  great  satisfaction  h^re,  was  be- 
lieved connected  with  the  recent  visit  to 
Argentina  of  a  grcup  of  quallfieii  American 
Etockmen,"  according  to  F.  E.  Mollln,  secre- 
ta.-y  of  the  American  National  .Live  Stock 
As.soclatlon.  I. 

Mollln  said  that  the  ban  against  importa- 
tion of  Argentine  beef  has  not 'been  lUt^d 
and  In  his  opinion  will  not  be  lifted.  Ap- 
parently, he  said,  the  despatch  ls;t3ased  upon 
the  opinion  cf  the  Attorney  General  dated 
Miy  16  and  released  In  Buenos  Aires  on  June 
27.  This  opinion  attempted  to  define  the 
Province  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  aq  a  separate 
country  under  the  meaning  of  tiie  embargo 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930t  and  th(  re- 
fore  stated  that  Importations  of  lamb  and 
mutton  from  this  newiy  define^  "country" 
could  be  permitted  within  the  discretion  of 
Secretary    of   Agriculture    Wlcka^d 

"The  declsicn  when  released  tq  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  'he  .Argentine  friends  of  our 


diplomatic  officials  In  the  State  E>epartmcnt 
raised  such  a  storm  of  protest."  Mollin  de- 
clared, "that  the  Attorney  General  Is  now 
reconsidering  it.  and  after  conference  with 
Treasury  Department  ofTlcials.  Secretary 
Wickard  announced  that  the  Ijars  were  still 
up  and  would  remain  so  until  He  gave  official 
declaration  that  the  embargo  against  Tierra 
del  Fuego  was  lifted.  Such  declaration  Is 
necessary  according  to  the  termfe  of  the  Tariff 
Act,  and  since  th^n  Secretary  Wickard  has 
announced  that  the  matter  is  row  being  rr- 
studied  by  his  Departipent  alCng  with  the 
reconsideration  by  the  Aitcraey  General's 
office." 

So  far  as  there  being  any  cOhnec^icn  be- 
tween the  action  of  the  Attorney '  General 
and  the  visit  of  the  American  committee,  cf 
which  J.  Elmer  Brock,  of  Kaycet.  Wyo  ,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  N.TtionUl  Live  Stock 
Asi-ociation,  was  a  member,  attention  should 
be  called  lo  ihe  fact  that  this  dommiitee  did 
not  return  to  the  United  Stat(j$  until  Mon- 
day. June  16.  a  month  after  th^  opinion  was 
rendered  by  the  Attorney  Genaral,  Secretary 
Mollin  said.  H;  added  that  aiatemen's  by 
members  of  the  committee  since  their  re- 
turn have  been  to  the  effect  that  they  w^re 
convinced  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
In  cattle  In  South  America  constitute.^  a  real 
threat  to  the  health  of  our  livestock. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  found  wher- 
ever cattle  were  found  in  Argentina,  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  President  Brock.  Mollin 
said,  and  he  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  unanimous  In  the  c pinion 
that  the  sanitary  embargo,  long  maintained 
against  Argentina  and  all  other  countries — 
some  fifty-odd  In  all — which  harbor  foot-and- 
mcuth  dlseese,  should  be  maintained  in  full 
force  and  eff  ?ct,  and  they  so  advised  Washing- 
ton officials  immediately  upon  their  return 
to  this  cour  try. 

The  committee  found,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Brock,  that  not  only  was  foot-and-mouth 
disease  prevalent,  but  that  cattle  and  sheep 
scab  were  common  and  that  little  effort  was 
made  to  control  any  of  these  diseases  and 
no  effort  lo  stamp  them  out. 

Another  member  of  the  comrnlttee,  Howard 
Hill  of  Iowa,  said  that  the  party  saw  evidence 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  every  one  of 
the  cattle  ranches  visited  in  Argentina,  Uru- 
guay, and  Brazil.  He  furthermore  said  he 
saw  no  evidence  of  any  effort  to  control  the 
disease.  "One  operator  of  an  estancia  In  Uru- 
guay told  us  that  we  should  take  every  pre- 
caution against  the  disease  If  our  cattle  are 
now  free  of  it,"  he  said.  Harrj-  Terrell,  also 
a  member  of  the  5-man  committee,  agreed 
with  Hill's  remarks. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Schultz.  another  member  of  the 
committee,  said  that  "the  Argentine  leaders 
must  be  canlronted  with  the  lacts  of  foot- 
and-tnouth  as  a  disease.  Thay  need  to  be 
told  to  quit  talking  dlscriminotlon  and  pet 
to  work  urd  clean  up  their  disease-ridden, 
infected  herds.  They  have  done  and  are 
doing  nolh;ng." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Associalica.  meeting  in 
Colorado  Springs  on  Saturday,  July  19,  after 
listening  tc  a  detailed  explanation  by  Presi- 
dent Brock  of  his  trip  to  Argentina  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Attoriicy  General  "violates  tlie  plain 
meaning  ol  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  is  contrary 
to  the  long-established  policy  of  our  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  and  efatabllshes  a  very 
dangerous  precedent." 

The  resolution  ended  In  this  Jashlon:  '  I'c- 
sOiVed.  That  we  condemn  this  effort  u^  a 
subterfuge  to  break  down  the  sanitary  em- 
bargo by  f.dmlnlstratlve  ec.lco.  though  the 
matter  of  the  Argentine  sanitary  convention 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  and  be  It  further  re- 
solved that  we  deplore  the  tactics  employed 
In  allowing  the  facts  of  the  action  taken  to 
become  know^n  here  only  by  press  despatch 
from  Argentina  many  weeks  after  the  opin- 
ion was  given." 
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"The  mlhlcadin*;.  inaccurate  statement  re- 
ferrt'd  to,  similar  to  many  which  have  ema- 
nated from  Bueiios  Aire-! ,"  MoJiin  d^ciftred, 
"iiid:cat<'s  tliat  ArKeiilina  will  go  to  any 
Ifiijith  ill  ritieinptai^'  to  force  beef  from  terri- 
tory iu;i-  tfd  M,ih  di8ease  oalo  llie  maxkets 
of  Uie  Uii.icd  Siatta.  " 


Oblifation  to  the  Public  of  Motion-Picture 
Producers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P  NYE 

i  Of     Ni  8TH    DAKOTA 

1^  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Aucriist  4  ^leaislativc  day  of 
Monday.  July  2S) ,  1941 


AHTICIE  FKOM  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wa^h- 
InKton  Times-Herald  on  July  31.  1941. 
entitled  "The  E*ubl;c  Wants  Entertain- 
ment and  Not  Propaganda." 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  article 
»a.s  orderrd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  U.e  \V\i^h;[i>:ton  Times-Herald  ol  Jvily 
31.   Id41j 

U»    THI    Nrws THE    PUBLIC    WANTS    ENT«3TAIN- 

ME>rr   .\ND    NOT    PROPAGANDA 

Moving-picture  producers  are  wondering 
What  Is  tlie  matter  with  the  mcvlr.g -picture 
btisi:ies.'< 

Mr.  Will  Haves  has  told  them,  a:.d  tc'.d 
them    truthfully 

The  fact*!  are  that,  a?  a  rule,  the  producers 
■re  niakinfr  pictures  for  their  own  grntif^.-a- 
tlcn  and  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  publ.c 

C<  nsoqueiuiy  the  producers  are  aeing  the 
pictures  and  the  people  are  not. 

Mr.  Hays  very  frankly   says: 

"Wheii  the  piihhc  lay?  down  its  m"noy  at 
the  tK  X  office  it  is  primarily  for  entertain- 
ment. . 

"Those  who  demand  that  thi  scr.en  j-ib- 
ordlnate  its  wholes^  me  fiu.cicn  cf  rccrra- 
t!on  for  any  cau<e.  however  sincere  arc  fad'.y 
nii.-'taXen  Siijnitli  ance  1?  not  -.chicvcd  at 
the  expense   of  enferTamment 

"There  are  th^se  who  wcuk1  u<:c  the  ;crcen 
to  bemu-e  rather  than  to  amuse  the  Ameri- 
ca:-. puh::c 

"Tl-.e  screen  has  no  rOLin  for  such  prcpa- 
gar-.dn  " 

Th\.e  columni?t  har  rften  ventured  s  ftly 
to  intimate  th^^  same  thing 

But.  In  the  lir-t  place,  he  d.^es  net  s;;t.:.k 
w.  h  *hc  autlK-nty  of  Mr    Hays. 

And  in  the  second  p'.ace.  wl.ile  he  is  niod- 
estiv  and  mcdcrnte'.y  interested  in  the  cintnia 
busmes-  he  is  primarily  a  publiilier  ai;d  i.c- 
bcdy  1-i  suppOMO  by  mcsing-picture  p:c- 
ductrs  :o  know  anything  about  popular  ta^te 
and  sentiment  except  mv.ving-p.civire  pr^,- 
duiers 

Ti.e  fact  that  they  have  fallen  ofT  thtir 
hihh  horse  of  infallibility  with  some  fo.'ce 
and  frequency  does  not  alter  this  cpm.on 
cf  theirs  in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  level  even  the  gentlest 
and  kind;. est  and  best  intenticned  criticism 
at  flue  people  and  close  friends — especially 
when  you  sympathize  with  their  sentuueuts 


and  appreciate  the  naturalness  and   reason- 
ableness Of  their   impulses. 

But  moving-picture  producers,  like  pub- 
lishers, arc  In  the  business  of  serving  the 
public  and  must  consider  the  de'-.res  and 
feelings  of  the  public,  and  also  must  con- 
sider the  essential  objectives  of  their 
Industry. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  niijvm^  pic- 
ture IS  to  entertain  tbe  public — to  instruct 
and  uplif  tne  public,  t.oo,  m  cultural  mat- 
ter--, but  not  to  force  d<jwn  the  public's 
thr  at  a  lot  of  prracr.ment  and  propaganda 
which  interest  ^he  pro  lucer  but  do  not  In- 
terest the  [jublic — which  expre.^s  the  intense 
feelings  aud  earnest  a  Ivor.ncics  of  the  pro- 
ducer, but  which  are  not  we!ccn,ed  by  the 
public  and  are  c'ttn  silently  but  deeply 
resented, 

Sp-akmg  a,=i  a  publish^.-,  tins  columnist 
Wf  u;a  assert  without  qunlification  that  If 
newspapers  and  mapamnes  were  conducted 
in  a  similar  basis  th 'v  wtu;d  not  merely 
liave  ■■soniethintT  the  Tiatter  with  them" — 
they  wcu'd  cea.se  to  txi-t 

A  newip;iper,  for  in-t,ince,  ha.=  a  df:jart- 
ment  fi.r  the  expres.-ion  of  op.nioi.  and 
u.-u.;;.s  in  that  dtjarTuiit  there  is  a  variety 
ijf      p.r.ioa   froia   va:;,u-   contributors. 

All  edror  wlio  is  hrolway  entitlefd  to  the 
n.  :r.c  :kh..\v.--  rha'  he  ,i,is  to  keep  the  news 
fre-'  frjm  the  d  1.  r  ci  his  correspondents' 
opi:.!'  n  >:v  his  r -.vn  cp  r.i'.ri 

Tl:e  plan  and  parpcse  of  95  percent  of  the 
sp.ice  of  his  paper  is  to  interest  and  Inform 
arid    en'ertam    )"os    rea  lets 

The  remainmu:  5  pfrcent  cf  his  space  is 
to  till  his  readers  wli.it  he  thinks  but  also 
whiat    other    people    think. 

He    must    be    fair. 

H'j    must    be    impartial 

He  miust  be  ,Tccura*3  even  !n  his  depart- 
ment   of    opinion. 

O'herwise  he  has  no  mfluen're. 

And  worse  than  that — cther'.v;se  he  has 
no    mtt-rest. 

The  screen  is  even  less  ciid.ict.c  than  the 
magazine    or     tiie    new.-paper. 

Irs  primary  cb^ct.  its  function  for  wh'.ch 
it  receives  public  support,  is  eti'ertaininent. 

The  moving  picture  .s  pnsented  to  the 
public  for  the  most  p  irt  m  the  late  after- 
noon   and    in    the    evi  nm^ 

The  people,  weary  frarn  the  day  s  work,  eo 
to  the  picture  theater  for  relaxat.cn — for 
entertainment  and  a:r.  usement. 

Mr.  Producer,  they  t.o  not  care  '.".iiat  your 
opinions  are,  they  do  i^ot  w^nt  to  be  bored 
by    them 

If  the  people  do  mt  want  to  read  the 
opinnns  of  a  !.r-.v-p:i,p  r  and  its  varied  con- 
tributors they  ran  turn  to  another  page,  but 
if  tliey  do  not  want  to  listen,  look,  and  be 
bored  fcy  yur  cpiiucns  all  they  can  do  is  to 
s-av  at  h.ome— and  that  they  are  doing  to  an 
en'irely    unnecessary    decree 

Y'^u  Mr  Producer  are  using  your  great 
rr.ed.um  cf  entertainment  and  cultural  up- 
lift for  much  less  wor'hy  purposes  and  for 
much   less  acceptable  product 

Yoti  are  dulling  tlie  ed^e  of 
useful    blades 

Y''U  are  U'ing  yrmr  n?  t  a? 

It    IS   p   definite   mistake, 

Mr     Havs    is    empha'icaMv    riitht 

Y   -J    ^'.ll    rum    your    ra.'cr 

Ym  are  likely  to  cii"  a  'huinb  off  In  the 
process  and  after  all  is  said  and  done  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  cpe:\  the  can. 

The  people  arc  net  s;  ;n^-  t„  bo  mfluei.ced 
by  your  prcpa^^anda  cr  by  any'^dy  el^es. 

Tlie  '.vhcle  country  h.c  beta  ?aiuiatea  with 
pr'.  pagar.da  for   a  year. 

Milhcns  of  dollars — yi  s,  Lill.oriS — h.ive  been 
spent  to  try  to  influence  the  Anur.can  peo- 
ple Into  war. 

Yet,  according  to  every  p._ll  that  has  been 
taken,  some  80  percent  of  the  people  have 
been  on  every  occasion  and  st.U  remain  ab- 
solutely and  obstinately  opposed  to  war. 


your  fine  and 
a  can  opener. 


Ai  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  are  getting 
sore  about  the  matter  and  Incensed  at  any 
Individuals  or  agencies  that  try  to  get  them 
Into  war. 

In  this  situation  you.  Mr  Producer,  come 
along  witlj  your  propwiganda — and  not  very 
subtle  propaganda — and  invite  the  full  force 
of  public  dissent  and  displeasure. 

Maybe  yiour  columnist  Is  wrong,  but  not 
through  auy  lack  of  kindly  Interest  and  good 
will. 

Maybe  Will  Hays  Is  WTong,  too. 

But  he  i«  a  pretty  wise  guy  and  you  retain 
him  to  adtise  you  intelligently,  and  this  he 
has  consistently  done. 

Yes;  ..e  t>ll  realize  that  you  knew  your  busi- 
ness and  that  you  know  better  than  anybody 
the   tastes  and  requirements   of   the   public. 

We  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  you  may  be 
right. 

But  if  |ou  are  right,  for  goodness  sake, 
stop  '•bell5(aching"  about  the  troubles  of  the 
movlng-pitture  business. 

If  you  are  the  doctors,  cure  the  patient. 
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Importations  of  .Argentine  Beef 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

,  Or     II*AHO 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Ml 


Monday.  August  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  28).  1941 

EDITORIAL  FROM  AMERICAN  CATTLE 
I  PRODUCER 

Ml.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  M:.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  permission  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  American  Cattle  Producer 
relating  to  attempts  being  made  to  avoid 
the  ban  on  importations  of  Argentine 
beef. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eriitonal 

was  ordep»:d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.-3: 

(From    tlie    American    Cattle    Producer    of 
August    1941] 

TIZRRA    DEL    rtj'ECO 

For  several  months  past  the  Ingenious 
diplomats  of  the  Argentine  Republic  have 
been  racking  their  brains  for  some  new  sub- 
terfuge by  which  to  evade,  partially  at  least, 
the  plain  Intent  and  purpose  of  the.  em- 
bargo provlislon  of  the  Hawley-Smoot'TarlfT 
Act.  Froiji  past  experience  they  know  that 
they  have  only  to  suggest  It  to  the  Inter- 
national ring  in  the  State  Department  to 
have  them  accept  It  as  their  own. 

The  mo«t  astounding  Idea  they  have  yet 
hit  upon  was  that  Tierra  del  Futgo.  the 
Island  province  of  Argentina  which  lies  Just 
across  the  Strait  of  Magellan  from  the  main- 
land, was  i  separate  country  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  entitled  to  separate  treatment 
under  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  tariff 
act.  Accordingly,  the  idea  was  passed  along 
to  the  State  Department,  which,  of  course, 
true  to  form,  accepted  it.  and  Immediately 
the  wheelj  of  the  governmental  machinery 
were  put  into  motion  to  grind  out  an  opin- 
ion from  the  Attorney  General  In  line  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  South  American  dip- 
lomats. This  opinion,  written  on  May  16. 
did  not  come  to  light  In  this  country  until 
June  27.  on  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from 
Bucncs  Aires.    , 
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To  say  lliat  the  livestock  industry  and 
the  country  in  ijeueral  were  amazed  is  to 
belittle  the  wore!  While  we  have  known 
that  the  State  Department  has  worked  hand 
in  glove  with  .\-gentine  representatives  in 
an  effort  to  f\nd  some  way  to  break  down 
our  tariff  barriers  and  our  sanitary  em- 
bargo, up  to  th?  present  time  they  have 
confined  themse  ves  within  the  limits  of 
existing  law,  and  this  is  the  first  time  the 
law  has  been  openly  flouted  and  a  device 
J  employed  which  to  say  the  least  Is  a  shady 
one 

When  the  storm  first  broke  in  Washing- 
ton, Acting  Secetary  Welles  hastened  to 
announce  that  this  method  had  t>een  taken 
to  heal  Argentines  wounded  pride,  and  that 
actually  there  w  juld  be  no  importations  of 
lamb  from  that  orovince  A  few  days  later, 
however.  Argent  .na  advices  indicated  that 
some  9.000.000  piunds  of  lamb  and  mutton 
were  awaiting  sh  pment  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  2  or  3  wi  eks  came  information  from 
other  Argentines  expresslnc  tlieir  glee  at  the 
raising  of  the  ban  against  Importations  of 
beef  It  has  ne- er  been  claimed  that  there 
are  any  export  cattle  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
and  hence  the  dispatch  Just  referred  to  prob- 
ably gives  the  k  'v  to  what  is  really  In  their 
minds. 

When  Pt.'^iclf  1'  Br'ck,  of  the  American 
National  I  :ve  .'^  •  x  k  Association,  returned 
from  Argentina  there  were  frequent  discus- 
sions on  the  beat  with  an  attache  df  the 
Argentine  Gover  imeiit  During  one  of  these 
discussions  a  young  Argentine  headed  for 
the  United  Slates  to  attend  college  observed 
that  what  they  most  wanted  was  to  have 
som.c  spot  In  .^leentlna  declared  clean  As 
he  naively  put  i  We  want  some  place  that 
we  can  ship  oui  cattle  so  that  they  can  be 
exported  to  the   United   States  ' 

A  group  of  influential  western  Senators 
immediately  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the 
livestock  industry.  They  have  protested 
vlgorouslv  to  Secretary  Wickard,  to  Acting 
Secretary  Welle-,  to  the  Attorney  Generals 
office,  and  to  Dr  John  R  Mohler.j  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  /aumal  Industry  Their  pro- 
tests have  beer  actively  supported  by  rep- 
resentations made  in  W,.  hington  by  Secre- 
tary Mollin  and  by  r  niir.unlcatlons  which 
are  going  to  Washington  dally  from  livestock 
associations,  sai  itary  assoc.atlons,  and  many 
individual  stocl  men 

As  a  consequence,  the  Attorney  Generals 
cfflce  has  announced  that  en  the  basis  of  new 
information  re:ielved  the  matter  is  being 
reconsidered,  while  Secretary  Wickard  an- 
nounces he  is  r-studying  the  matter.  In  ad- 
dition, it  Is  ncv  clearly  understood  that  the 
bars  are  still  up  and  'hat  no  importations 
will  be  acceptec  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  until 
Secretary  Wlcki  rd  officially  notifies  the  Sec- 
retary of  tht>  Treasury  that  this  particular 
province  is  not  nfected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  thav  it  Is  safe  to  accept  shipments 
therefrom.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
advised  that  b«ef  is  being  shipped  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego  for  ccnsumptlcm  from  infected  por- 
tions of  Argent  na  and  thst  bucks  for  breed- 
ing purposes  ar.-  likewise  shipped  to  southern 
Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  infected 
herds.  It  seeras  unlikely  that  Secretary 
Wickard  will  run  the  risk  ol  declaring  Tierra 
del  Fuego  a  clein  territory. 

It  would  setm  that  this  foolishness  has 
gone  about  fai  enough.  For  weeks  propa- 
ganda was  kept  up  to  sh  :w  that  Argentina 
was  in  a  despemte  condltU'U  due  to  restricted 
shipping  outlet  caused  tjy  the  war.  The 
Brock  committee  has  definitely  proved  this 
propaganda  to  he  false.  Tne  coolers  in  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina  were  all  practicaUy 
empty,  according  to  the  committee's  report, 
and  packers  had  to  ride  far  into  the  hills  to 
secure  beef  for  urgent  European  and 
African  contracts.  It  is  therefore  clearly 
apparent  that  Argentina  has  deliberately  tried 
to  make  capitiil  of  the  war  emergency  as  a 
meai.s   of   breaking   d.^wn   cur   sanitary   em- 


bargo and  that  the  Stare  D-partinent  inter- 
national ring  has  workc  d  c'.  seiy  with  •.;•.■  in 
In  the  attempt 

Argentina's  purpose  is  clear.  The  United 
States  market  is  well  above  the  English 
market,  and  the  Argentines  would  naturally 
prefer  to  sell  where  they  can  get  the  most 
money.  The  industry  in  Argentina,  however, 
is  and  has  been  prosperous  in  recent  years, 
much  more  so  than  here  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  period  of  time  There 
is  no  least  excuse  for  the  tactics  that  are 
being  employed  to  break  down  the  sanitary 
embargo.  On  the  contrary.  It  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  responsible  officials  with  the 
welfare  of  this  country  in  mind  (even  if 
they  have  no  consideration  for  the  livestock 
Industry)  would  deliberately  run  the  risk 
of  conUmlnating  our  herds  afid  flocks  with 
fcot-and-mouth  disease  at  such  a  critical 
time.  Whatever  obligation  we  owe  to  Argen- 
tina In  connection  with  the  emergency  hemi- 
sphere defen!5e  plans  is  an  obligation  of  the 
entire  United  States.  It  eannpt  and  should 
not  be  met  alone  by  the  Uvesfcock  induitry. 

Wc  have  not  previously  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  effort  Is  a  delibtrate  violation 
ol  the  clear  understanding  ^Iven  to  the 
leaislatlve  committee  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association  'last  February 
when  the  famous  canned  beef  deal  was 
made.  We  deplore  this  breach  of  trust. 
What  has  Argentina  done  fcir  the  United 
States  that  the  State  Department  can  afford 
to  break  faith  with  the  livestock  producers 
of  this  country  and  to  run  thejriskd  invoUed 
as  shown  above? 


Secretaries  Stimson  and  Knox 
f 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

or   iD^H'         ^ 
IN   TTIF   i^KN.ME  OF   THE   r^jlTED   STATES 


Mo^:d-iu    Auvxi.-t  4  'It  a:i,lativ<   day    .f 
M.  ^.day.  July  2S  >  ,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 

THIBt_-NE 


Senate  gave  tlie  S<-naMr  from  M  nitana  a 
ciemcnstiation  of  Us  r  lificlenr.  m  him  unci  It 
jcave  Mr  Stimson  a  denunstratlon  of  its  lack 
of  confidence  in  th.e  Secretary  of  War 

There  s  a  story  m  Wiishiak;ton  that  Sum- 
son  was  ETtulty  more  of  being  a  cb.unip  tlian 
a  mallgiur  The  statement  he  issued  re- 
garding VVurrLrR  is  reported  to  have  come 
out  of  tae  White  House  and  to  have  been 
wTltten  by  Stephen  Early  of  the  secretariat. 
If  that's  -.rue.  then  Stimson  was  only  the  pr;  xy 
voice  as  he  has  been  on  occasions  ix-loie 
He  was  the  tool  for  scandal  The  episode 
should  close  the  career  of  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  War.  No  one  .n  the  Senate  would 
undertake  to  defend  hini  He  i-  an  i:. effec- 
tive and  unwise  old  man 

Stlmstn  WHS  appointed  to  t!.'.  Wa:  Depart- 
ment Just  as  P.ank  Knox,  the  oUk  t  H>  publi- 
can, was  appointed  to  the  Navy  Dipaitment, 
as  a  part  of  the  political  ctii>pi:ai.y  topp<ed 
off  by  the  nomination  ct  Wmdell  Willkle 
to  make  the  phony  cair.pai^n  anait.st  the 
third-term  candidate 

Mr  Roosevelt  was  tryin.::;  to  create  'he  Im- 
pression that  there  was  only  tne  ticket  in 
the  election  and  that  was  truer  than  the 
people  at  the  time  knew  They  didn't  kn<iw 
that  he  had  a  proxy  on  i!.«  Hepubhcan  ticket. 
although  they  could  see  through  the  trick 
of  putting  two  Republicans  in  his  Cabinet 
as  he  was  about  to  break  dcwn  tlie  liinita- 
tlon  of  tenure  in  office 

Vanity  or  other  mollVi>s  prompted  these 
two  ancient  chair  warmer-,  to  disregard  their 
party  in  their  decllnini;  years  and  carry 
their  Inflrmltii^s  of  Judgment  into  two  im- 
portant posts  which  neither  was  nt  all  Com- 
petent to  fill  Their  Incompetence  didn't 
disturb  Mr  R.)os<,velt  Inconipounec  never 
does 

Both  these  ai  cient  poln leal  relics  of  n  dis- 
creditable cpi.s<-)de  shoulti  :e-.^n  Stini.'>cn 
Is  a  serious  handicap  to  tlie  Army  which 
Mr  Rocsevelt  is  trying  to  se-nd  into  the  war 
he  is  determined  to  have,  and  Knox  — who 
was  a  part  of  the  WiUkle  ncmmati m  c<'n- 
splracy — does:,  t  k:.  "w  a  battleship  from  a 
shuttlecock       He       is       making       the       Navy 

ridiculous. 

Mr  Roosevelt  is  fishing  In  troubled  waters 
He  should  have  a  real  Secretarv  of  War  and 
a  re  il  Secretary  of  the  Navy.      He  needs  more 
than    phonograph    records    of    Wiilte    House 
speeches  in  both  Jobs. 


Ml .  CLARK  of  Idaho.  M:  Piesi- 
dent.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  ChicapoDaily  Tribune 
of  Augusi  1,  1941.  entitled  "Stim.son  and 
Knox  Should  Get  Qu'.'  be  ^iintid  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  print'  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Frcm  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  August 
1.  1941  I 
STIMSON    AND    KNOX    SHOtn.D    GET    OfTT 

Secretary  Stimson  of  the  War  Department 
has  apologized  to  Senator  Wheeler  tor  say- 
ing that  the  Senator  was  'near  the  line  of 
subversive  activities  against  the  United 
States,  If  not  treason"  In  seeding  out  anti- 
war post  cards,  some  of  which  were  forwarded 
from  hom.e  addresses  to  men  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Wheiler,  when  <lefamed  by  in- 
tolerable reflections  upon  his  loyalty,  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  that  the  names  of  the 
persoros  to  whom  the  cards  were  sent  were 
obtained  from  a  commercial  firm  and  that 
the  matter  was  prepared  Ix-fure  the  ques- 
tion of  the  military  term  of  service  was 
raised  Mr  Stimson  had  accused  the  Sei.- 
ator  of  addressing  the  s<oldiers  d.rc^tly  and 
thus  spreading  discontent  la  the  Army.    The 


Sate  of  Aluminum  to  Russia 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HcUJrL  OF  REPRESENT  AT:  VES 


Monday    Auausi  4,  1941 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mi  Speaker.  I  cios.sed 
this  country  2  or  3  day  ^  aeo  and  m  every 
city  I  saw  piled  up  sciap  aluminum  that 
the  B'lV  Sccuts  and  the  women  of  this 
country  have'  gathered  tf;;.cther  because 
there  is  a  supposed  sca.'-cuy  cf  a'ummum. 

I  csll  your  attention  to  a  b:nT  i-tate- 
ment  ,r.  tV.o  Evt  ninp  Star  cf  la.'-t  Saturday 
from  Ril1i:i>  nd,  Va  .  ;n  which  Mr,  Lowi.s 
Reynolds,  v-ce  pioMdent  cf  the  Reynolds 
Me'tals  Co.,  states  that  he  ha.'-  sold  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  to  Russia  be- 
cause he  had  no  means  of  disposing  cf 
it,  ani  he  sold  it  foi  loiS  than  the  regular 
price. 


t 


A.?712 


appp:\dix  to  the  COXGRF^^SIONAL  rkcoko 


I  hitpo  that  all  M-nib-ts  wiil  read  this 
arlicle.  which  i.s  as  h)l'cw>: 

I  train     thf     V.i'^lvn'^T^n     Efi.mg     Star     of 
Aiik'V.st    2     H«41i 

P.EVNoLDS      PUlNS      TO      SE:  1       RITSSTA       2,000  000 
POINDS    OF    AlfN'.INV.M 

Kii  nvioN.i,  \A  Aj!:  .St  2 —J.  Loui-  Rey- 
ri!  .cls  vu'i-  j)rp;-;ueni  of  ihc  ReyuoU;.-!  Mi'.il 
to  Si..;  Ki.jV  nt.'-u' i.illoiin  tur  s«4.f  jI  ap- 
proTun  ■!(■:■,  ^.(M^- (jtjo  jxjuivj?>  of  Biui:. mum 
to  Ru.--,a  h  .  i  bef-n  (ompleU'd  exff'j>[  lor 
B(;prn\,ii  nv  the  (Jtli'e  o!  Pr^J'.ictK  i.  Mnii- 
fc>;eiin  111  iiiKl  tiio  Si.ae  Dfp.ir;  iiK'Ut 
.The  intl.il,  on^i:.ai;v  cleMUietJ  tor  t-iMint'. 
h  '.)' vii  Mort'O  :i;  New  J';'>«-v  ^U'V  Jt.i.e 
19-JO 

'Ui"  Rivnulds  Cf  inpaiiy  rf'pjrchasod  iiw.iu 
3  OK,' IK))  [Ka.r.d.s  iT  ihp  nlutniiuip.i  iltir  ilie 
fall  of  Prrtiic*?  ar.d  sold  atxj.it  ciir-ihirci  .il  tr 
circular  ,'ir-,(?  it-  r  ;.  tomcrs  and  asK:iv^  'he 
O  P  M  ti  rirruiariiT  pro.spiTtlve  b.iytis 
i  :  ■■  ::..  ■  ,.  'a  •-  .  •  :  .■  1  Mr.  Rt*\:iold5  s;utl.  at 
jir^  ■«■  i)€low  the  com'pany  3  rfj^ular  price 
n.-s 

l:.e  2i""0  0t><J  ;xni!.1s  sr'..!.'(i'  by  Ru''»..i  Is 
worth  appri  Tima'.  ;v  $f>CO.iK)0  ariO  i~  si.t'i- 
c'.cnt  tx)  make  aijcu:  'J'JO  mc;!;uni-8izr  bomb- 
ers   Mr    Reynolds  -aid 

Tho  c  laip.in-.  vihu'b  has  .xpaadtd  it.^^  tn- 
nlitlrs  fr;r  'bf  pr^  diirno:;  rf  aiummiKii  ci-ir- 
11. ••  '.lie  I  I-'  '. ,.,r  \  I  t)e  turi'-.nt;  out  :.n..-ht'd 
•lum.num  at  tl.c  rati-  cl  1du><).u'Kj  to  17- 
(XX)OX)  pound.s  a  nur.th  by  th.s  i;;n"  i-.ext 
year,  coini'are'l  'o  abo'jt  4  ""0.0"')  potmds 
prtHlutrti  liust  nuuKb.  tin-  v.ce  piCMden:  said 


Price-Co"troI  Legislation 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

(JF    VFRMCNT 

IN  THE  HOLsL  OF   RLPRiiStNTATr.  E3 
M'-nday.  Aurrust  4.  1941 

Mr  PLUMLEY  Mi  Sp.aker  I  do  not 
pietfiui  !<'  bo  a  political  econcm:-:.  l.wt 
I  lia\!'  ituLl  a  lot  and  !-otn  a  h't  and 
hoaid  a  lot  abctit  prico  control  ar.d  tl.e 
afti'ir.p".';  v\  !-;■..  li  have  b-^i  n  rnai.it'  !<?  tn- 
fdi'Ct"  It  s;iK-o  days  bfy<  :icl  whu'h  tlx"* 
nv  mr:  y  of  man  ninne'h  net  t,^  tr.t  con- 
trary. It  r.evt  r  has  vvmkfd  wt.  !1  At- 
frn-',ptp_to  enforce  it  have  been  ff^pon- 
>:b!'--  fi'i  b!  'od'^h.-d  and  rcvohi*:on  t.me 
and  aKa;n     It  w.ll  not  -.v^ik  aicr.t 

A>  a  r'^mcriy  for  the  ills  of  tho  bf  C,y 
poiit.o  pi  1- o  t-iUiiol  aiono  ;s  a>  erTcctr.e 
a?  a  n-.iL-taio;  ^)]a<ii  en  a  ga.-  hta'i  :.  It 
ir.ay  c  \'-v  a  h.oi''  cv  stop  a  leak  tempti- 
ranly.  t-. '.1  :'  i.-  ri'ud  out  and  tried  cut. 
but  It  I.s  'CO  iait  wlun  i;  has  to  be  offered 
as  a  renudy  The  patient  wil]  not 
respond 

The  proposed  price-control  law  is  no 
answer  to  the  inflation  problem  Siand- 
uic  aione  it  will  not  solve  anything  much. 

That  there  can  be  nc  pi  ice  control 
without  wape  controi  is  too  eUmentary 
and  axiomatic  a  proposition  to  require 
demonstration.  To  say  Uiat  we  can 
avoid  dirtct  control  of  wage;  Is  wishful 
th-.nkinK.  It  is  the  only  way  an  upward 
tendency  of  costs  can  be  controlled.  A 
general  advance  in  wages,  like  an  ad- 
vance m  the  cost  cf  l.vmg.  means  general 
inflation. 


It  i.s  one  thing  tc  tr..rt  a  law  and  two 
♦■Ivnc-  to  adni:r.>tt;  r  -.n  1  enforce  it.  A 
iop-iided  la'v  laii.-  a.-  i  lup.-  uvu  lU  own 
feet,  and  it  Ket,>  novi'.eie  except  mio 
trouble 

Th>'  t'me  t"  thnk  'boii*^  pri-o  control 
and  inf.a'ion  wa'^  6  '.eirs  ac'\  '.vr-n  ?!ny- 
b..dy  who  cou'd  .^ee  a  Iv.-le  thrcuuh  a  oid- 
dt  r  eouid  .^oc  wiieio  vV(  -.vere  headed.  We 
Uied  to  .-t(<p  it.  but  th'  people  were  more 
mtere.sted  m  iivms  oil  th'-  Government 
itian  ;n  prolonKins  tiieir  exiJto'at.cv  I 
roiiid  tak'-  malicirii'=  pl^^a.•^ur^  in  savine  'I 
f'ld  you  ^o"  were  it  nc  for  the  miliion.-  (;f 
mnocrn'  taxpayer?  who  are  now  about  to 
be  li  d  to  slau'^htcr. 

RealiziiiR  that  if  tlieie  i.-.  to  br  price 
contrcl  the  t.ax  base  nuit  be  broadened, 
and  tile  taxpayeis  wilhm  Ih.e  lower-in- 
cone  brackets  must  be  included,  lia.  Pres- 
ident -o  advised  th.t  Wav^^  and  Means 
Commfee.  whose  fir-t  concern  seems  to 
b'  to  find  the  eas:ps'  way  to  raise  the 
ne(e::aaiy  mcney.  re£;ard;e^s  of  possible 
econonoc  tffert  and  not with.-tandmg  the 
fact  tha'  the  propo^set.  bill  leave.-  95  ptr- 
eent  of  ttie  people  fret  of  direct  taxation. 
The  committee's  bill  avoids  taxa'ion  of 
ncome  in  low^'r-income  brackets  and  cen- 
ters tax  mcrea-os  on  present  payers.  It 
is  tirjust  and  inequitable,  but  so  are  all 
tax  bill<. 

There  will  hi'  anuth.cr  b.il.  There,  will 
ha'.e  to  be.  * 

The  attenipts  of  the  committee  to  jus- 
tify the  ineluiion  cf  jcant  returns  cf  man 
and  wife  are  ni  t  con\incing.  To  an  old 
adminisMator  of  'ax  law-  it  would  st^m. 
practically,  that  if  tUey  were  not  killing, 
they  were  at  least  maiming,  the  goose 
"tha*^  lays  the  gcld-^n  eug"  and  making 
her  ;  Quawk. 

Th'  i-e  Will  bi  a  ton:oi:cw  and  a  day  of 
revkcning. 

B'.r  'o  talk  about  price  control,  let  me 
say  th.at  v\ha'  •:>  Pie-ident  did  not  sug- 
gest wa.s  the  fact  that  if  prices  are  to  be 
contrclled.  so  also  will  wages  have  to  be. 
either  by  the  .-ame  ^-i  .in:  th.^r  control 
boaid  01  authority.  In  fact,  we  are  as- 
sured that  there  w.li  be  no  attempt  to 
frei'ze  wage  levels  or  to  fix  wage  rates. 
There  is  to  be  a  bar  tc  fixing  of  major 
farm  pi;c"-  under  parity. 

New.  we  can  'ry  to  sail  head-on  into 
and  asain^t  the  bitter  wind  of  experience 
if  we  will,  but  jUs'  a*-  nre  a-  :ate  we  will 
be  blown  out  of  tho  w.t'er,  wr"<-ked.  and 
economically  stmk  unl-v-s  w>^  replize  that 
pric^  control  and  ware  control  m  hand  in 
hand.  I'  is  probably  true  that  either 
po.c-s  nvu,-'  be  controlled  or  "the  coun- 
try will  experience  a  runaway  inflation." 
If  cnntrr!  is  t.'ie  ultima' urn.  the  nmaway 
is  on  t!"ie  way. 

To  attempt  to  control  prices  and  not 
to  control  labor  costs  mvolvps  economic 
consequences  of  th-^  mn^t  far-re-aching 
nature  and  grave  disturbance  of  the  So- 
cial order  in  lime  of  peace  or  m  time  of 
war.  Price  control  without  wage  control 
ju.st  will  not  operate,  except  disastrously, 
in  a  democracy  any  more  than  in  an 
atitocracy.  Tl-ie  control  oi  either  should 
ne^e^  be  deleaated  by  Congress  to  any- 
body other  than  to  a  committpp  of  its 
own  creation.  Such  action  as  is  'ak;  n  oi- 
had  should  be  that  of  the  ptople  thicuga 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  who 
should  reserve  to  Congress,  as  such  repre- 
sentatives, complete  control,  in  the  ftnal 


analysis,  otf  the  attempt  to  exercise  con- 
trol of  eittier  or  both  prices  and  wages. 

We  are  facing  an  inflation  that  has 
been  supeifinduced  by  the  foolish  and  un- 
wise policies  of  this  administration,  but 
that  does  not  relieve  us  from  our  respon- 
sibility to  Save  ourselves  insofar  as  it  may 
be  possible  so  to  do. 

Is  price  jcontrol  a  way  out?  Not  with- 
out wage  fontrol,  and  possibly  not  then. 
We  could  broaden  the  tax  base  as  has 
been  suggested.  Why  not?  No  real  sat- 
isfactory iinswer  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration our  economic  situation  from 
all  ancles  has  been  offered  by  anybody. 

"Pull  ctntrol  of  prices  or  inflation" 
should  read  "full  control  of  prices  and 
wages,  and  inflation  anyway,"  but  pos- 
sibly modified.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
fool  ourselves  or  in  being  fooled  any 
longer. 

That  the  proposed  price-control  law, 
when  and  if  enacted,  will  not  of  itself 
"be  an  answer  to  the  rising  inflation 
problem;  jwrill  not  iolve  anything  much." 
was  well  .4iid  by  the  mar  or  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  column  in  the  United 
Slates  Ntjws  called  Trend  of  Amarican 
Business.    It  is  the  truth. 


Facing  Facts 


ex:  ension  of  remarks 
HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

I  OF    MICHIGAN 

IN   THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


^rii^ay.  August  1, 1941 


Mr.  HQFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  caption  "Facing  facts '  or  "Being 
realistic."' we  are  often  told  that,  if  Eng- 
land falls,  America  will  be  next  and  that, 
to  save  Ourselves,  we  mu.st  give  every 
possible  aiid  to  England.  Those  who  so 
suggest  o^en  mean  that  we  miLst  senc  an 
armed  fdrce  to  aid  her  wherever  her 
rulers  ma^  think  we  can  help. 

The  wa|-  party  in  Washington  and  else- 
where tells  us  that  we  are  lest  unless  we 
destroy  HIMer  and  while,  up  to  this  time, 
they  and  the  administration  have  denied 
that  they  intend  to  send  an  armed  force 
to  Europe,  that  denial  stands  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts.- 

Lct  me  repeat  just  what  three  British 
spokesmen  recently  said.  A  Member  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Wed 
wood  croqkery  fame,  here  to  sell  thenar 
and  crocl^ry  to  us.  after  stating  tjiit  we 
were  in  the  war  "up  to  our  neeks"  and 
that  we  petter  get  a  sensible  Congress 
and  get  going,  said,  "Th^rouble  with 
you  Americans  is  that  vdu  are  afraid  to 
assume  refiponsibility^^-^nd  then  said  that 
this  war  tias  our  var. 

On  July  4,  la>t.  the  United  Press  con- 
tained thjs  statement: 

Gen.  Siry  Archibald  P.  Wavell,  British  ccm- 
mander  la  chief  in  the  Middle  East,  was 
quoted  as  foUowa  in  an  Interview  at  Cairo 
With  Uaroltd  Denny,  of  the  New  York  Times: 
"Can  you  win  the  war  without  Americas 
full-scale  participation?"  General  Wavell 
answered  with  ^  slow  shake  ol  his  head,  then 
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IMI  nld.  '"We  shall  ha'.p  to  have  airplanes, 
tanks,  munitions,  trai-.^port,  and  finally 
men  " 

••When? 

"The  sooner  the  V  otter."  was  the  reply,  '"but 
that  depends  on  when  you  are  ready,  doesn't 
It?  I  suppose  when  you  get  Into  all-out  pro- 
duction ycu  will  b"  able  to  equip  any  num- 
ber of- men  lor  anywhere  in  the  world  " 

On  July  7,  the  United  Press  contained 
the  following  statement: 

Lt.  Gen.  Sir.  Cla  Jdo  Auchlnleck,  new  Brit- 
ish Middle  East  commander,  said  that  .Amer- 
ican manpower  eventually  would  be  Just  as 
necessary  •'to  win  the  war  properly"  as  it  was 
In  the  \\orld  War. 

The  administr£.tion  intends  to  build  up 
an  army  to  send  wherever  Britain  may 
demand. 

So  let  us  face  facts.  Let  us  be  reali-slic 
and  let,  us  decide  whether "we  would  send 
a  million  or  more  American  men  to  fight 
under  a  British  board  of  strategy  in  Ice- 
land, in  Ru=^ia.  to  invade  Germany,  to 
maintain  British  interests  in  China. 

Nothing  is  gair.ed  by  dodging  the  issue 
and  the  only  question  should  be  how  can 
we  best  defend  America.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  we  ( an  best  defend  America 
by  preparing  foi  national  defense  here, 
by  conserving  cur  resources,  including 
manpower,  by  nuting  our  manufacturing 
plants  in  order,  by  making  our  Nayy.  if 
possible,  invincible,  and  by  ringi;rg  our 
homeland  with  sirports  and  weafpons  of 
defense,  including  aircraft.      / 

THIRTY -rrVE   MU-UON   DJ^U-ARS 

Enthusiastically  the  Hqlise  pas-^ed  the 
$8,000,000,000  50-call9d  dclense  bill, 
which  included  $35,000,000  for  a  building 
for  War  Departm^t  employees  in  Vir- 
ginia. Inevitabl/;  this  must  be  followed 
by  appropriat^r.s  of  other  millions  for 
either  housijrg  f^r  such  employees  or  a 
bridge  or  tdnncl  across  or  under  the  Po- 
tomac. /Sober  snd  second  thought,  in- 
duccd/^meone  in  the  administration  to 
now/suggest  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
fding  be  reduced  by  half.  Sometime 
5oru?ress  may  leani  that  first  things 
should  come  first,  especially  when  war 
confronts  us. 

V,  :^F,^^ 

Wheat  farmers  who  complied  with  the 
A.  A.  A.  proptrani  are  pledged  to  plant  a 
specified  number  of  acres.  Where  farm- 
ers sowed  acreage  in  excess  of  the  agree- 
ment the  law  reijulres  the  payment  of  a 
penalty  of  49  cents  a  bu::.hel,  even 
though  the  yield  was  no  more  than  what 
might  normally  have  been  expected  from 
a  quota  acrcag?.  The  Senate  passed 
an  amendment  o  waive  the  penalty  on 
all  wheat  up  to  the  normal  acreage 
production  hmit  when  the  excess  wheat 
was  uced  on  the  farm  for  hvestock  feed- 
ing or  other  farm  purposes. 

COTTON 

As  a  result  of  the  Government  cotton 
program  the  Government  has  become 
the  o'.vncr  of  scmcthing  over  6.000.000 
bales  of  co:t::n.  Do  you  know  that  since 
•the  second  Woild  War  the  price  has 
gone  up.  bul  when  the  Government  be- 
gan to  sell  i.>s  Sv'i-red  cotton  the  cotton 
growers  protesiit^d,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proved legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
this  Government  cotton  during  the  Eu- 
ropean war?  So  once  more  the  taxpay- 
ers will  hold  the  bag  on  the  Government 
cotton  purchases. 


THE    TAX     BILL 

Wliile  everyone  else  is  being  taxfd,  the 
Government  again  extends  special  privi- 
leges to  labor  unions.  The  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  recently  sent  out  question- 
naires, and  from  the  replies  ,receivcd — 
105  from  A.  F.  of  L.  and  43  from  C  I. 
O. — It  appears  that  on  September  1, 
1939.  the  total  assets  of  th'se  unions  was 
$38,161,000.  On  March  31.  this  year. 
and  undoubtedly  because  of  the  national 
emergency,  the  strikes  to  whi^h  support 
has  been  given  by  the  pfesenj  adminis- 
tration, and  the  organizing  campaigns 
carried  on  in  national-defense  indus- 
tries, the  total  assets  had  iflrreased  to 
$42,000.000— $11  000,000  cf  which,  or  12 
percent,  v.as  an  increase  in  jthe  assets 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  $4.182j0p0,  or  64 
percent,  was  an  increase  shoW^n  in  the 
assets  of  the  C.  1.  O. 

Just  why  these  millions  should  escape 
taxation  w;hen  every  other  bjlisiness  or 
industrial  corporation,  and  practically 
every  individual  pays,  in  son{e  form,  a 
tax  tp-^the  Federal  Governmeiit,  will  not 
be  Understood  by  the  average  citizen. 
TjKis  special  favoritism  is  undprrtood  by 
/6ome  of  us  here  in  Washington  who 
./  know  that,  in  return  for  favoh  granted, 
some  unions,  like  the  C.  I.lo..  which 
contributed  m.ore  than  S700,(|00  to  one 
of  Roosevelt's  campaigns,  enthusiasti- 
cally support  the  administration,  which 
in  turn  extends  favors,  through  the 
N.  L.  R.  B..  the  National  Defense  Medi- 
tion  BDard.  the  Labor  Department,  and 
now  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the 
unions.  ! 
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In  >'!emoriain-— M.  Michael  Ed?!stein 

LXTZNSION   OF  i-^LMAHKS 
or 

H3N.  SAMUEL  DICK^TEIN 

or  KEW  YORK         I 

IN    TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdcy.  July  31,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  Ct  >iON  SAMUEL 
DICKSTEIN.  OF  NEW  Vl-.K  .^XU  KM.\N- 
UEL   LEWIS   GREENE  , 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN  N!:  .^paaker.  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
a'ddresses  of  Emanuel  Lewis  tJreene  and 
myself  over  station  WOV.  Jtily  27.  1941. 

BY     THE     CHAIRMAN,     EMANUEL     LjEWIS     GREENE 

1  should  like  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  this  public-spirited  radio  station.  WOV. 
for  granting  its  facilities  to  th^  M.  Michael 
Edelstem  Memorial  Foundation!  But  while 
thankful.  I  cannot  say  that  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  on  such)  an  '>ccasion. 
I  .should  prefer,  as  would  mllUQns  of  others, 
to  be  paying  honor  to  the  lifing  Michael 
Edelsteln.  Tliere  would  be  suclji  tremendous 
satisfaction  if  I  knew,  that  aftqr  the  various 
speeches.  Id  be  able  to  walkj  over  to  one 
whom  I  was  honored  to  call  friend,  and  say. 
•■You're  doing  swell.  Coneressmjan."  There's 
nothing  in  this  world  I'd'  rather  be 
able  to  do.  But,  if  that's  to  l^e  denied  me. 
I  must  not  let  grief  blind  me  to  the  great 
work  that  lies  ahead.     Alihougjh  1  am  most 


J.'.:r!.b'.v  iiViire  of  my  many  limltatlrns.  I  ac- 
c  p:  the  -rust  phiced  m  nie  by  the  Con- 
gressman's ivr:r.y  of  admirers  wb..i  e.irnestiy 
ceslre  that  'he  s-hall  nca  b.ave  ri;-d  ir.  vain" 
I  had  the  great  privilege  cf  :^.'^s•;<•tlIu'  The 
Congressman  while  he  was  nn-.one  u^  How 
muc'n  work  he  took  upon  hirr»s?if.  how  nr.irh 
responsibility  he  shouldered,  how  unques- 
tionlngly  he  gave  of  himself  beyonu  thi  re- 
quirements of  his  office  how  unstiniinply 
he  served  his  fellow  man  beyond  the  confines 
of  a  district — all  this  1  mw  And  m\  hi^it 
was  heavy  as  I  realized  that  no  ^reaturi  of 
flesh  and  blood  could  long  stand  such  a 
grueling  pace.  My  mind  was  troubled  as  I 
saw  this  great  man.  this  unselfish  servant  cf 
the  people,  ignoring  his  own  needs  In  his  ct  n- 
cern  over  the  needs  of  his  fellow  man.  I 
pleaded  with  him  to  ■-;,  w  hlTuelf  a  little 
considerat.on — to  relax,  if  only  for  an  octa- 
slcnal  week-end.  But  Insteftfl  of  resting,  he 
poured  out  to  me  all  tliat  rankled  In 
his  heart  He  pointed  out  the  dan.g  ra 
that  were  menacing  the  Nation.  Under  such 
conditions,  he  refused  to  spare  himself  rhese 
troubled  times,  he  said,  called  for  eternal 
vigilance,  without  which  liberty  Is  a  hollow 
shell.  With  such  turmoil  io  ills  heart,  no 
wonder  my  pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Tlie  Con- 
gressman drove  hlracclf  harder  and  haidci  — 
and  liberty's  gain  is  our  loss. 

Death  may  have  cut  short  his  career,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  it  to  atUct  th^  influ- 
ence for  good  v,h:ch  motivated  his  every  act. 
Such  a  person  as  M  Michael  Edelsteia 
doesn't  redly  die;  In  tiie  ult.itiate  significance 
of  that  word.  "li!e."  he  remains  as  vital  in  the 
spirit  as  ever  he  was  In  the  flesh.  Only  now, 
in  the  face  of  h.s  premature  diparture.  the 
fulfit:m?r  t  of  his  Ideals  Is  left  to  other  h.inds. 
To  t>e  entrusted  with  any  p»rt  of  the  cause 
to  which  lie  gave  so  fully  is  a  privilege  which 
we.  the  survivors,  accept  wUi  profound  hu- 
mility. May  we.  the  living,  prove  wcni.y  of 
his  great  t^acriflce. 

As  the  means  of  bi'st  i>tr,ctuatlng  hl» 
principles  and  ideals,  the  meny  adniinrs  of 
the  late  Congressmen  have  founded  the  M. 
Michael  B^lelstein  Memorial  Foundation,  to 
raise  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  betterment 
of  human  welfare.  There  can  be  no  more 
fitting  tribute  to  the  man  whose  untimely 
passing  has  bceix  such  an  irreparable  less  to 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  congregation,  his 
profession,  his  constituents,  his  Nat. on,  and. 
beyond  that,  to  all  believers  in  democracy 
and  tolerance  Gcd  grant  that  cur  combined 
efforts  should  not  fall  too  far  short  of  t'.ie 
glorious  goal  that  M  Michael  Ede!.=teUi  b.ad 
set  for  himself. 

We  have  with  us  this  cv:  r.lr.g  or.e  who  was 
close  to  the  late  Congressman  on"  who  lou.ht 
Elde  by  s.de  with  h.m  in  '  oi.»  h  ei.'-lawve  halls 
of  our  Nation,  and  one  wli  ■  w..;.  .see  that  bis 
Ideals  wU:  gain  streiigth  and  niomenojm  to- 
ward that  better  United  Stages  of  A:oc:;ca 
which  weall  envision.  I  kiicV  that  \  ii  iie 
eager  to  toear  from  one  so  eminent  Tlnie- 
fore.  ladl3S  and  gentlem.en.  I  proudly  present 
the  Honorable  Sami-el  Dickstiin.  Congrf;=s- 
man  from  New  York  City  s  Tw  Ifth  District, 
who  came  here  especially  from  his  many  labors 
in  Washlrgton.  D  C.  to  tell  you  about  your 
friend,  cur  friend,  and  liberty's  friend,  hi. 
Michael  Edelsteln  i 

If  ever  a  man  deserved  th^  ^jdypiratlon  ot 
his  fellow  citizens  for  his  slncenty  and  de- 
votion to  duty,  such  a  man  was  Michael 
Edelsteln.  a  man  who  gate  his  l,:i-  i^^  a 
martyr,  to  the  cause  of  tclferance,  '..bi::y. 
and  democracy.  - 

Mike  Etlelslein  was  n  p-'-riirt  ff  '.ht  Eii.st 
Side  of  the  city  of  N'  V  ':>■■■  I'  vva-  here 
where  he  grew  up.  and  it  was  hue  wheic  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  many  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  came  to  him  for 
assistance.  His  life  centered  around  his  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  democratic  club  of  his  dis- 
trict he  would  receive  callers  all  day  long, 
and  lar  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 
People  camt  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  trouble, 
both  perse  nal  and  busines*. 
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He  was  a  lawyer  by  prrfession  and  as  such, 
WHS  lamiluir  w:rh  human  life  from  all  r.'i  its 
ai.alfs  The  S4ime  knowk-due  of  human  life 
which  he  fbtainfcl  m  his  prcfess:>)n  he  put 
Into  prnctiral  ipjiiUcation,  in  his  cor. duct  la 
the  oiub 

M:kp  Exlf'-tfin  a;^i  one  of  the  best-known 
mpn  in  the  r;'y  Repres«Mitiiii<  as  he  did 
the  mai.y  {k^jt  people  wluj  came  to  him 
lor  a'^sijtancc  and  guidance,  he  necessarily 
fnllsted  for  ihelr  support  many  men  who 
wi're  h  ^;h  up  ir.  the  life  of  this  commur.ity. 
JucitP'-.  Govirnors  even  the  Prfsldi'nt  of  the 
United  States  received  calls  fr';m  Mike 
K<!'-lsteln  on  behalf  of  hi.'^  constituents. 
Mike  wii.s  tireles.<  in  his  work,  conscientious 
In  tit''  rtut.ps  persistent  in  his  efforts  It  • 
w.is  hecuu-e  of  the  C'lmbiniition  of  these 
quailtir's  th.it  lie  wns  able  to  accompilsh  for 
his  ci.'nstitucnt.s  all  the  good  which  he 
br('U8:ht  into  their  lives 

Mike  EcieLsteio  came  to  Conpres.s  (jnlv  a 
ye.tr  or  s.  >  aC",  but  with  the  bucki^round  of 
hiN  w  :k  ,\u<\  atTenti;>n  to  the  duties  of  a 
rii.'-fnc'  If  ..ci.  r  Hf  conducted  as  a  Con^ress- 
mnn  the  simie  w<-rk  which  he  had  been  en- 
►rakj'Mi  m  for  years,  helping  the  poor  and 
unf  irtiina'e.  and  in».kinB;  their  lives  eu.'-ier. 

When  iirousat :ons  were  made  against  the 
people  of  the  JewLsh  race,  Mike  Edelsteiri 
Could  h''?  let  them  Ero  unchallenued  He 
took  the  fl  xir  He  brimded  as  f.ib:  ications 
this  slander  agiiin.-t  the  Jewish  nice  He 
became  inditrnant  He  grew  t-loqutnt  and 
finally  collapsed  and  died 

There  had  v.nt  been  many  people  of  guch 
character  and  sincerity  Michael  Eclelstein 
Is  a  >h'ni!.t;  example  of  devi>tii:n  to  truth 
and  n'.ikinvj;  th.e  supreme  sacrlticf  m  the 
C:'-U-e  I  f  trii'h   and   jii'^tice 

I  h>  pe  that  Fdfls^ein's  d>'ath  wiis  not  in 
V!v;;  I  li  !^f  tlMt  bv  takir..;  the.  floor  in 
{lefeiKse  nt  h'.-  people  he  was  able  to  con- 
vince this  Country  of  the  fal'^ity  'f  the 
Ci'..:!  ..i'-.  wli.cli  were  ie'veled  apamst  the  Jews. 
Michael  Ef!ol<teu!  proved  by  hla  life  and 
achievements  that  Ju^t  as  he  was  sincere 
niul  lo;..il.  so  was  the  people  he  represen'ed. 
He  p'  -vt-r!  bv  h.i.-  rirvot'on  to  duty  that  o'h.er 
men  rf  h  s  rn.-e  are  likewise  devoted  to  du*y. 
Ho  p:  .v.  i!  by  p.f.irkinsT  injustlre  that  others 
of  hi^  rnce  will  nor  to!er.,te  any  injustice. 
He  proved  by  his  ability  that  otliers  as  able 
as  lie  are  ready  to  take  up  th.e  torch  where 
It  w  I-;  dr:^ppid 

Ler  lis  p.ui.-e  for  a  momet^.t  and  discus.^  ".-.'^ 
fe-.'lr.i'-t'^  of  t!:e  averatje  Amcricin  as  ho  is 
Etun;;  a!  by  'he  death  of.  thiv.g^reat  leader 
Vho  .Amrrir.m  Cc.mm.- iiwealth  i^vs  founded 
en  •*■  ;  r.r.o,j,:(-  l:  \iIl\  liLi  .-y,  and  the  pjr- 
ftnt  (  f  harpnie^s.  and  on  the  prl;:c:ple  th.it 
al!  mm  are  cr-  a*cd'  er.i'.rl  This  Is  i'.  C":n- 
nrini'v  which  n'.r.kCijr.o  d,"!ncrirn  of  rare  rr 
re!:'::  '  :i  a  comr.iun+cy  which  ?iv?s  'c  ;:s 
Cl'i/en-   rqnal   pfrt'ecfTrn  of  the  law 

Fv.-ry  ;.  :r-nu!7:led  person  knew?  that  there 
Is  I  ■!  'rTli  ir  siib.-ta:;ce  or  any  intelligent 
tas  s  for  the  .Ti.^.r.y  an.ti-Sem;".c  ch.^r.res  lev- 
f  N-d  ajvr.'^t  the  people  of  'lie  Jewish  r^cc.  and 
p,  :--,,r.il.--ly  the  J:-,.;.h  c:ii7cv.<  of  t":.e  U.'.ited 
S'a'o,  I:-.  r;;-_.fi  ,>{  v.;p.<;  \^hen  governments 
foe  0:1  thr  lo.  k.i.it  f:.-  -.- '.pe!:;oa.c.,  sc'.r.e  proup 
cr  p,..-.ic-.il  T  poo;  le  a.e  Mng'.cd  cit  f:r  pc:~e- 
cnt.-n  Wh.tn  C.c r:;i;-,:-.y  k  t  the  w.ir  the 
P  1- •'•  ,i  tl  ..:  ci.uutry  sought  to  f.^ctcr.  •.:.>: 
bl.ir.-.c  f  :■  r.  :-.n  the  ln,^f^c:1f ive  Jew.ih  pcr.i- 
latcn  of  Gern-.".ny.  a:'.;i  in  times  of  economic 
?tres  the  Jiw:  h.^.ve  tKrn  blamed  In  many 
ccuntr.e>  of  Lie  w,..rM  as  b-~ing  recponsible 
for  the  nv.-fcrt;i:-.:s  of  oth?--  3;it  just  be- 
cr.s.  th.me  1;  c:ist  upon,  or.o  race,  it  decs  not 
niean  th.it  fa.r-niincled  peep!?  shc.ild  follow 
this  type  of  propatjaiida  It  surely  has  no 
piHi-"  m  the  United  Str.tes  uhich  is  erecrcd 
on  the  prii-.ciple^  of  .■\m':-ric.\n  eqtiality,  and 
w;i:ch  boa^tv  rf  being  the  haven  fcr  th.e 
oppressed  from   all  lands 

At  the  end  cf  the  World  War  people  from. 
many  countries  came  to  this  country  tc  esc^.pe 
persecution  and  we  have  extended  a  welcome 
hand  to  refugees  from,  many  la:'.d«  eriabhng 
them  to  bec> me  .^merlcan  citizens  and  partake 
of  the  blc^^incs  v.  f  American  libertv.    Men  like 


Edflstein  have  labored  for  the  welfare  of  all 
races,  and  in  the  conEressional  di.>tr.ct  which 
he  represented  one  could  find  inhabitants  of 
many  racial  strains,  Mike  Edeistem  gave  his 
services  tc  hum.anity  irrespective  i-i  race  and 
It  did  not  make  any  dilfereiice  to  him  whl'  a 
man  was  as  long  as  he  was  honest  and  law- 
abiding  and  devoted  to  A.mericari  institutions. 
In  honoring  th.e  memory  of  Congressman 
Edelstem,  we  honor  the  memory  of  a  cham- 
pu. n  for  truth  and  Justice,  In  a  democracy 
hke  curs  we  must  never  forget  that  only  by 
foilowing  the  dictates  of  truth  and  Justice 
can  liberty  prevail  Nations  have  lost  their 
liberty  because  they  were  not  vigilant,  and 
because  they  tt>ok  thf  ir  democracy  for 
srranted.  We  cannot  do  so.  We  m.ust  learn 
that  It  is  neces.sary  to  speak  again  and  again 
without  let-up  about  th.e  blessings  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  if  we  w.sii  to  preserve  this  race 
lur  our  children  aiid  thert  descendants.  We 
must  not  forget  that  bigut.^-  and  intolerance 
will  raise  their  heads  from  time  to  time  and 
S'  ek  to  eritiulf  our  democracy  in  trouble. 
Whenever  such  'a  situation  should  arise,  men 
like  Mike  Edelstcm  will  come  to  the  fore  and 
proclaim  to  the  whole  world  that  America  is 
not  only  a  country  based  upun  liberty  but  a 
country  which  will  forever  protect  and  pre- 
serve this  Nation. 


Price-Control  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

Cr    TTWS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENT.\TIVEi 


M  .ndciy    Augu'^t  4    I'jil 


LETTER  OF  HON  RICHARD  .M  Kl  EBERG, 
OF  TEXAS  TO  THE  DEP.\RTMENT  Or 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr    Grovfr  C    H: 

Assistant    ^t' 


Mr,       MANSFIELD,     Mr.       Speaker, 

under  lea\e  to  extend  ir,y  r<:rtarks  in  the 
Record,  I  inclu.'.c  the  fclloiving  letter 
written  by  tho  genMo'man  from  Texas 
iMr.  KLEEE.HCi  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

July  31,  1941. 
[.. 

■e;a'v     T-.p    United    States 
Depu'^'.'ueiu  0/  Ag-'u.uUure. 

Washington.  D.  C 

De.\r  Grover:  Enclosed  you  will  find  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  to  me  and  signed  by  some 
good  fnendo  of  mir.e  and  which  is  self 
explanatory. 

This  telegram  is  mcrtly  or.e  of  a  great  num- 
ber rf  communication^  from  farmers,  gin- 
ner'=  and  interested  citizen^  in  my  district 
cmcerrini;  their  feeln^js  with  reference  ,to 
tlie  price-fi.xin^  reci-ntniendaticus  recently 
sen:  to  Congress  by  the  President,  Their 
ur.cei  tainty  is  occasl^  :;,et!  primarily  because 
cf  th.^  change  in  ccirl.:; 'its  which  render 
the  i;r;ginal  parity  figure  both  obsolete  and 
unf.iir  vv.th  reference  to  coctcn  in  particular, 

I  am  transmitting  the  message  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
Department  cf  Agriculture,  with  the  hope 
that  that  great  Department  will  do  its  part 
en  behalf  ci  the  farmer^ 

Tho  malntenavice  cf  g  od  credit  en  the 
par;  cf  the  Gcvcrnr.te..t  o^  the  Ur,i*rd  States 
is  ci"  most  vital  importance  today — now,  more 
thi'.n  ever  befcre.  and  the  most  Important 
st'ine  In  the  fcundaticn  which  supports  the 
entire  credit  structure,  b<  th  private  and 
governmental,  ;s  made  up  of  those  elements 
which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  cf  the 
proper  balance  between  the  earning  power  of 


real  propa^ty  and  Its  evaluation  for  taxable 
purposes  and  for  purposes  of  collateral.  Un- 
less something  is  done  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable earning  jXDwer  at  least  a  little  abcve 
cost,  the  farmers  of  the  Southland  will  be 
unable  to  meet  their  land  notes. 

This  was  exactly  the  situation  which  fi- 
nally occurred  in  Germany,  and  was  the 
basis  for  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  government.  I  am  considerably 
alarmed  a»ver  the  Inevitable  results  of  trends 
such  as  the  one  reflected  by  this  telegram, 
as  I  have  already  said. 

If  you  will  check  up  on  the  liquidation 
of  the  Lajidsliaft  Banking  System  (this  was 
the  farm  credit  system  which  was  set  up 
In  Germany)  you  will  find  that  government 
money  took  the  place  of  money  of  the  mem- 
bers and  stockholders  in  this  system.  In 
short,  the  Landshalt  Banking  System  was 
turned  inrto  State  capitalism  and  made  the 
German  Government  the  holder  of  enforce- 
able Hens  on  approximately  95  percent  of 
the  real  property  in  Germany.  When  this 
was  accomplished.  Hitler  rose  to  power  and 
took  charge. 

At  this  Juncture,  I  want  to  assure  you,  and 
whoever  may  read  this  letter  that  there  is  no 
Intention  contained  herein,  or  in  my  mind  to 
charge  an^'one  with  predetermined  cr  deliber- 
ated effort,  looking  toward  the  establishment 
cf  a  socialistic  state,  or  to  convert  our  govern- 
ment frotn  a  representative  democracy  into 
any  one  ^f  the  various  forms  which  are  re- 
ferred to.  for  brevity's  sake,  as  "isms." 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  however,  you  will 
doubtless  recall  that  in  1940,  a  bill  came  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
known  as  the  Wheeler-Jones  Bill,  which  had 
for  Its  purpose  the  lowering  of  interest  rates 
to  the  farmers  of  America  below  those  now 
available  through  the  Farm  Credit  set-up 
The  authorship  of  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
known  tb  me,  and  here,  again,  I  repeat  I 
make  no  Recusation. 

I  mu^t  fKDint  out,  however,  that  this  bill  to 
attain  the(  low  interest  rates,  provided  for  the 
outright  purchase  of  all  stock  ( in  agricul- 
tural loati  associations  and  Federal  land 
banks)  bj  the  Government,  to  be  paid  fcr  by 
appropriation  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  siites. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  drafted  I  am  sure 
that  its  $uthors  and  backers  did  not  realize 
that  this  procedure  set  up  a  system  of  state 
capitalisnl  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  reajson  that  this  plan  (without  regaid 
to  its  mechanics)  was  considered  and  pre- 
sented is,  found  in  the  then  low  prices  fo» 
agricultuijal  commodities  and  the  consequent 
inability  <)f  the  farmers  to  meet  their  interest 
on  their  actes  or  make  payments  on  the  prin- 
cipal therrof.  In  short,  the  earning  power  of 
the  farmers  in  the  use  cf  their  property  was 
below  thejrequlrements  of  the  collateral  which 
they  gavei  for  credit  extended  to  them. 

Now,  \tith  reference  to  the  telegram,  it 
should  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  parity  price 
or  figure  used  during  the  consideration  and 
enactmeiVt  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  is  toCay  obsolete  because  of  mounting 
costs  in  the  field  of  production  of  article* 
which  th«  farmer  must  buy  if  he  proposes  to 
live  as  other  folks,  under  our  present-day 
American]  .standards.  For  Instance,  there  has, 
been  no  ceiling  whatsoever  proposed  with  ref- 
erence to  jthe  wages  of  organized  labor.  There 
has  neve*  been  any  serious  contention  that 
their  denjands  for  increases  might  be  unrea- 
sonable, #ven  though  in  many  Instances,  they 
have  beeii  made  without  referenc  to  the 
Industry  which  employs  them. 

The  wages  of  money  are  generally  referred 
to  as  Interest,  which,  like  the  wages  of  labor, 
can  be  tdo  high  Just  as  readily  as  they  can 
be  too  low  The  maintenance  of  a  living 
wage  by  dispassionate  assay  as  a  part  of  the 
general  picture  is  equal  in  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  fau  and  Just  interest  rate 
In  a  nation  where  so  much  depends  upon 
credit,  ab  that,  old  friend,  in  this  appeal  to 
ycu  fcr  assistance.  I  am  hoping  that  th« 
great  DeUartment  of  Agriculture  will  remem- 
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ber  that,  with  reference  to  cotton,  for  in- 
stance, the  parity  figure  to  t>e  set.  If  the 
price-control  legislation  goes  through,  must 
In  all  events  be  at  least  20  cents.  Theie 
should  likew.se  be.  In  my  opinion,  some 
elasticity,  permitting  in  the  case  of  unpre- 
dictable events,  such  as  a  still  greater  in- 
crease In  costs,  which  would  permit  the 
price-fixing  administration  to  Increase  the 
price  up  to  22  cents 

I  hope  that  the  Department  will  back  us 
up  If  this  legislation  goes  through.  Per- 
sonally I  have  very  serious  doubts  concern- 
ing either  its  wisdom  or  soundness,  g 

With  every  good  wish  and  the  highest  of 
personal  regards  and  confid  nee,  I  am,  as 
always. 

Sincerely  ycur  friend. 

Richard  M   K'_EDEitc. 


John  B.  Kelly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McCRANERY 

I't  1  t.N.N^'i':*  a.n:.'i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday   August  4.  1941 


TWO    EDITORIALS 


There  is  ample  Justification  fdr  his  own 
comment  yesterday  that  the  health  of  young 
men  in  America  is  "in  a  shocking  condition." 
The  draft  figures  eloquently  dem4n&trate  Its 
tiuth.  Some  facts  of  Jack  Kellyls  own  life 
attest  that  this  needn't  be  so,       I 

By  his  own  account  he  was  a  skjnny  ycuth 
when  he  became  interested  in  lipwing  and 
got  his  chance  to  learn  how  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill. But  the  Kelly  who  became  wprld  cham- 
pion oarsman  was  no  stripling.  He  was  31 
years  old  when  he  swept  ever  the  line  at 
Aniwerp.  In  1920,  ahead  of  Beretford,  win- 
ner of  the  Diamond  Sculls,  and  clinched  his 
world    title.  1 

Mr  Kelly  Is  stepping  out  of  pjolltic*  "for 
the  duration,"  Even  his  cppoirenf^,  who 
htve  admired  his  fighting  qualities  and  his 
spcrtsmanship,  may  look  upon  that  with 
greater  regret  than  Mr.  Kelly  himself  may 
feel.  But  he  is  taking  up  a  task  of  Immense 
usefulness. 

It  is  one  that  calls  for  the  qujalitics  of  a 
champion.  The  President  and  \tr,  LtGuar- 
dla  made  a  good  choice. 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Plr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recced.  I  include  the  foUcwmg  edi- 
torials: 

1-  RIGHT    MAN    FOR    THK    JOB 

,Prcsident  Roosevelt,  acting  through  Direc- 
tor of  Civilian  Defense  LaGuardia,  has  picked 
the  right  man  in  appointing  John  B,  Kelly 
as  director  of  physical  training  in  the  Na- 
tion's civilian  defense  progrfm, 

Kelly  Is  familiar  with  the  need  to  "toughen 
up  "  America  for  national  defense.  Last  fall 
the  President  asked  Kelly  to  map  a  prc.i^ram 
fcr  improving  the  national  health.  His  rec- 
ommendations were  accepted  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent, although  pressure  cf  other  duties  kept 
the  President  from  acting  upon  them. 

Kelly  is  Ideally  suited  to  the  Job.  One  cf 
the  Nation's  greatest  athletes,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  an  able  organizer.  Champion 
Olympic  oarsman,  war  veteran,  businessman, 
he  still  has  found  time  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity as  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Revenue 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  City  Com- 
mittee— a  position  he  is  now  forced  to  yield 
for  his  new  task. 

And  he  exhibits  the  kind  of  health  all  of 
us  would  like  to  have.  At  51,  21  years  after  he 
first  wen  an  Olympic  rowing  championship, 
he  Is  still  in  perfect  physical  condition.  He 
still  rows  regularly,  plays  golf  and  handball. 

We    wish    him    luck    in    making    America 
I       strong  for  defense  and  for  civilian  life  as  well. 

A    CH.IMPION    ATHLETE    FOR    THE    JOB 

Both  his  business  and  political  careers 
give  Democratic  City  Chairman  John  B. 
Kelly  valuable  experience  and  background 
for  his  new  Job  as  national  director  of  physi- 
cal training,  to  which  he  has  been  appointed 
at  the  instance  of  Mayor  LaGuardia  in  his 
cupacity  as  Director  of  Civilian  Defense. 

But  besides  the  organizing  abilities  Mr. 
Kelly  undoubtedly  possesses,  he  has  an 
equally  valuable'  asset.  Past  51.  there  are 
few  men  anywhere  near  that  area  of  life 
who  can  so  well  measure  up  to  the  athletic 
Ideal  as  Jack  Kelly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  younger  men  who  might  envy 
Mr,  Kelly  his  present  condition  of  health 
and  fitness. 

I 


Congress  Shou'd  .Awaken 
FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^lTATIVES 


Monday.  August  4.  IMl 


STATEMENT  OF  CATHRINE  CVRTIS,  NA- 
TIONAL DIRECTOR  OF  WDMEX  IN- 
VESTORS IN   AMERICA,  INC. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fol, owing  statement  from  Cathrine 
Curtis,  National  Director  of  Women  In- 
vestors In  America.  Inc.,  should  awaken 
every  true  Representative  of  the  people 
to  a  program  which  is  moving  so  rapidly 
thit  only  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
will  prevent  the  complete  establishment 
of  a  dictatorship  here: 

NEVS  CENSORSHIP  CONCE.\LED  ik  PROPERTT- 
SEIZX-RE  ME.\SURE — BILL  ALSO  CAN  END  PRIVATE 
PROPEKTT  OWNEESHIP,  WOMAN  LElADER  CHARGES 

Washington,  August  3.— Charging  the 
property-seizure  bill,  S,  1579,  combined  with 
th"  new'ly  expanded  war-materials'  list  of  the 
export-control  office  may  sound  the  death 
knell  of  free  speech  and  privhte  property 
ownership  in  this  country,  Cathrine  Curtis, 
national  director  of  Women  Investors  In 
America,  Inc  ,  today  called  en  Congress  to 
return  the  bUl  to  committee'  for  further 
study  and  consideration.  The  House  Mili- 
taiy  Affairs  Committee,  through  Its  chairman, 
Andrew  J.  May,  of  Kentucky,  ^epcr.cd  the 
hill  to  the  House  Friday  after  (hearing  cnly 
one  witness.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson, 

The  bill  will  legalize  the  unlltnlted  emer- 
gency declaration  Issued  by  the  President 
May  27  and  empowering  him  to  requisition 
the  use  of  any  military  or  naval  equipment, 
supplies,  or  munitions,  or  component  parts 
thereof,  or  machinery,  tools,  or  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  manufacture,  servicing,  or  op- 
eration of  such  equipment  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  is  necessary  to  the  na- 
tional-defense program.  Maintaining  that 
the  export-control  list — which  was  hurriedly 
expanded  as  the  property-seizure  bill  was  be- 
ing rushed  tlirough  the  Senate — can  be  used 
to  determine  what  constitutes  "component 
parts"  of  such  military  supplies,  etc.,  Miss 
Curtis  points  out  this  list  new  includes  news- 
papers, books,  magazines,  and  other  publica- 
tions, as  well  as  newsprint,  all  types  of  print- 


Ing  paper  and  inks,  cuts,  engravings,  and 
other  materials  vitally  impoittant  to  news- 
paper and  printlnK  production, 

"Not  only  does  this  bill  thteaten  the  Jobs 
and  existence  of  nearly  6,000  000  workers  and 
the  200,000  small  manufacturing  plants  em- 
ploying them,  it  now  assuract  the  aspect  of 
an  Iron-clad  censorship  control  measure  be- 
ing rushed  through  Congress  Tjnder  guise  of 
preventing  a  few  second-hand  dealers  from 
profiteering  In  second-hand  t6ols  and  equip- 
ment," Mi-ss  Curtis  said  In  her  statement. 
"If  the  bill  becomes  law  it  can  be  used— to- 
gether with  the  export  control  list — efl.'ctive- 
ly  to  si^press  all  printed  opposition  -to  the 
war-involvement  program,  including  putili- 
catlon  by  newspapers  of  Informal loh  which 
those  In  power  do  not  wish  made  available 
to  the  public,  ns  well  as  to  end  the  right 
privately  to  own  property  ID  this  country. 
"This  is  th?  second  time  within  a  week 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  has 
taken  such  sun  mary  action  relative  to  im- 
portant legislation — hearing  only  Govern- 
ment witnesses  and  practically  refusing  to 
p)ermtt  representatives  of  the  people  to  testi- 
fy. The  last  occasion  wa.s  in  the  case  of  hear- 
ings on  proposals  to  extend  the  service  of 
men  In  the  draft  where— after  protest— the 
committee  flnaUy  did  reopen  Its  hearings  on 
that  measure  and  to  listen  to  the  statements 
of  mothers  and  fathers  of  draftees  now  in 
camp 

"There  are  many  things  connected  with 
apparent  attempts  to  rush  this  property-sei- 
zure legislation  through  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ptibllc,"  she 
said  "In  the  first  piace.  In  testifying  before 
this  same  committee  some  weeks  ago.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  Patterson  admitted 
there  now  are  laws  on  the  statute  books  per- 
mitting seizure  of  plants  and  equipment 
needed  in  the  national-defenee  program  He 
also  admitted  there  is  no  law  now  existent 
permitting  seizure  of  personal  property. 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that — despite  the  Insistence  of  those  favor- 
ing the  legislation  that  It  does  not  trnt 
power  to  seize  personal  property — the  House 
committee  added  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
specifying  that  the  personal  firearms  of  citi- 
zens could  not  be  seized  under  It,  If  there  Is 
no  power.to  seize  personal  property  concealed 
In  this  bill,  why  did  the  committee  deem  it 
advisable  to  add  that  amendment? 

"Continually  during  Senate  committee 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  question  was  asked 
as  to  what  might  be  considered  "component 
parts'  of  military  equipment  and  supplies — • 
but  no  definite  answer  was  offered  by  Its 
proponents.  Now  we  find  an  alarming  simi- 
larity between  the  wording  of  this  measure 
and  that  of  the  order  Issued  late  last  month 
by  the  Export  Control  office  expanding  the 
number  cf  Items  that  may  be  considered 
military  supplies,  equipment,  ammunition  or 
the  component  parts  thereof.     It  reads: 

"  'Military  equipment,  cr  component  parts 
thereof,  or  machinery,  tools,  or  materials,  or 
supplies  neces,an,'  for  the  manufacture, 
servicing  or  operation  thereof     *     *     *  ' 

"That  list  now  Includes  newspapers,  bocks, 
magazines  and  other  publications:  news- 
print, all  types  of  prlntin?  paper  and  inks; 
cuts,  engravings  and  other  materials  required 
to  produce  newspapers  or  booklets.  In  fact 
It  Includes  almost  every  type  of  article  Imag- 
inable— Including  the  bathtub  and  kitchea 
sink! 

"The  chronology  of  this  measure  is  most 
interesting.  The  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  reached  an  agrt-ement  as  to  its 
wording  about  4  o'clock  on  July  17.  The 
President  Issued  a  proclamation  ordering  an 
expansion  of  the  war  materials  and  supplies 
export  control  list  at  4:  30  o'clock  the  same 
afternoon— but  the  order  was  not  published 
until  July  19 

•Senator  A  B  Cn'SDirB  <  :  K- nv:' ky.  f-..<;d 
the  Senate  Committee's  ni):'.  v.,;h  tiie 
Senate  Clerk  while  that  Ixdy  v.u.-  not  in  ses- 
sion on  July  18.  The  following  day.  the  Ad« 
mlnistrator  of  Export  Control — acting  under 
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au'h  :i'.y  cl  ti'.p  Pr-.«>id>  :it '^  pnx  ia:nat  lor.  i.f 
Ji..v  17 — l^sueO  the  now  list— L',.:  il.i  :  t  r.;.- 
r,  u:.-l  10  00  crl.«_'k  i-.n  the  n.'::.:n'j.  ..f 
Jvuv  ;^1  .nd  :t  w,  =;  r.  i  ffflv.;..liy  pubii.sht;! 
\r.  •;:  J'.:'.  ^J  — ri.e  d  iv  '  :i  wnu-:!  t!.e  S<  i.ate 
p.iv-^  J  'hf  ;,..;  ?.i''r  en',;.  .1  !•  A  ;u  urs  cl';*;  I'O. 
If  'h'!'.'  :-  ii.'j  ia:.-;.t  to  -uppr« -.-  U' e 
.'•{.•  •  !;  .:.  •!.;>  cguiiu\  -.n.a  tc  ^v\Z'  put,  .\  p.  r- 
Ki.-ti  pr.  p. •:■■,■  It  n.lt^' a  iiitt;.,  i.al  d-iva.-e 
lu-rd!'  »h.  :i.;  th!b  h'.irriLd  ac:un  c:i  this 
bill— purticiiJarly  s;ncf  r.  l«;  admitted  there 
1:'  w  ;»  'Uffi'  :.-ir  Uw  ic  p-rnut  ri  quifiMnmng 
ni.i-<  .  ..il.-  a.d  piar.'.'-  actually  i.t'fd(.-d  for  de- 
Ju:.-'^  i  i.rp<  v^s   ■  Mi-s  C'lirtL?  ii>ke<i 

"Ihc  i'it.-.ai!:t  a^i^iu-  ;t  i,'ra;.itd  pr-AfT  up.- 
dcr  th:-  b.h  to  d' tfrmuie  v.hM  c\.::,-' ;!;.t.-s 
C'.D.pi  ^ei.t  p.irt#  if  m:i.iary  ^upp.ie-  \\.U  tw 
Uf-f  '.lie  i.fAly  f\pa:ul-d  \\:ir  materials  list  (I 
tl:-  E  p<  r'  Contr!  :  OilSce  r^s  h;s  yard'^tick  '■) 
d' :*'rn:.:;i'  whvt  h-' r:iri  r^'qui>itu  ri  iinde:  '.h.fi 
biil  :'  .'.   Lm-cttip^  law' 

■■7!if~''  :vr'>  .,:.:y  a  f- •*•  c-f  th  ■  que.'-'.sjp.s 
t'.j  wiKi.'i  Crni;rt -.^  thi.uid  cbtain  ai---'we:,-  bt - 
!•  rt-  :•  (■<  :.-ui(r-j  i;,.>  ]r>j;.«lat:- 'ii.  If  t!;e  H<.us€ 
Military  Arfair.s  Ccnimr'-e  liad  given  i;otice 
or  cp<  .•!  hrar:.".f:s  en  th:s  b:il.  c^^nMclPrable 
evidence  wcuid  have  bet-n  placf^d  befnrf  it 
th.it  -ATtiid  greatly  assi.^t  Congrt-s-  in  cbtam- 
ir.i'  11. 1-^  rtt^swers.  The  cdmmittee-he.uiMg 
plan  :.«  a;-,  impxirtant  part  of  our  governmental 
py.-tem  Thiouiih  ii/the  elected  represent a- 
tives  of  the  pecpie  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
h-ar  Mi.-  tt-ti!ni.!;y  <-f  their  ccnstituents — the 
people  who  are  requested  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  yuppcrt  of  government  Cer- 
tainly they  iire  entitled  to  he  heard— m  this 
case  partictilarly— and  Congress  shou'.d  reTu-ff 
to  consider  thi^  legislation  at  thi?  time  if  it  f 
believes  m  Ccnstituticnal  government  and  j 
Iree  speech  " 


The  United  States  Repudiates   Its  Owo 
Pan  American  Declaration 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF    MASSACHOSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'/ES 


Monday.  Augu^U  4.  lOil 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SATURDAY 
E\'ENINa   POST 


qut.--.ou    .f  cur  r;fc;hts  and  du",ies  as  neutrals. 
;:.    M- -v   it   tixe  cutbrcaii  ol  general  war   in 

E  K'.it  resolutions  and  declarations  were 
aooptt-d.  The  Important  one  was  the  gen- 
e:,  ;  dtclaraticn  cf  neutrality.  This  was  to 
'reaffirm  the  st.tus  of  general  neutrality  of 
the  Amenciin  republics,"  and  to  that  end 
tiiey  agreed,  among  other  things,  to; 

'  Pre.ent  on  their  respective  .territories  the 
en:..-tmtnt  cf  persons  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
t<iry,  na.ul,  .  r  air  forces  of  the  belligerents; 
the  retaining  c:  niducing  of  persons  to  go 
beyond  theu"  respective  shores  for  the  pur- 
pot:  of  takin^.^'  part  in  bell  liferent  opera- 
tun-,  the  sotting  on  foot  o:  any  military, 
navn!,  rr  aerial  expedi'icn  in  the  interests  of 
the  belligerents;  the  filling  out,  arming,  or 
aujmtntin.'  cf  the  forcee  or  armament  of 
anv  ship  cr  vessel  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  to  cruise 
tr  c;  niniit  hosTiinics  a_ain-t  another  bellig- 
erent or  Its  nationals  or  property."  and. 
•with  regard  to  bcUifrerent  warships,  that 
not  more  tli.in  three  at  a  time  be  admitted 
iP.  their  own  por'.-  or  waters  and  in  any  case 
they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more 
tli.tn   24  hiiurs    ' 

C  mpare  the  precise  terms  of  that  declara- 
t;  ;.  w.-h  these  lines  from  the  President's  re- 
port to  Congress  cii  the  fir-t  90  day?  cf  the 
lea.se-lend  lav.-; 

■Allied  ships  are  bei:;g  repaired  by  us. 
A:,i'-d  ships  are  beir-.g  tqu;pped  by  us  to  pro- 
tect them  frrm  mine«  .ind  are  being  armed  by 
tLs  to  prctfct  them  as  much  a*  possible 
.•■CA.n^i  ruidtrs,  Nas a]  vessels  cf  Britain  are 
b  i;.^  repaired  by  U'^.  so  that  they  can  return 
quickly  to  their  naval  tasks  •  •  «  With 
cur  natural  re.-:ources  cur  productive  capac- 
ity, and  the  ger.ius  of  cur  pecple  for  mass 
p:cducticn,  v.^  will  help  Britain  to  outstrip 
tie  A.\:s  powers  in  munitions  of  war.  and  we 
w;!!  see  to  it  that  the.«e  mtmltions  get  to  the 
p. ares  where  they  can  be  effectively  used  to 
weaken  and  dtfeat  the  aggressors" 

The  American  rf  publics  were  not  consulted 
nbrut  the  lea'-e-lenrl  law,  alth-^ueh  it  was 
P-C:r.s  to  iiivoiv^^  the  Government  of  the 
United  State.-  iii  the  war  and  involve  indi- 
rectly the  whole  hemisphere  The  Gcvem- 
mi  nt  cf  the  United  S'aies  alcne  departed 
fn  m  iU-  neutral. :y  a-  it  had  a  perfect  sov- 
e.e.^n  right,  to  do.  but.  en  the  cth?r  hand, 
tiie  Ccvernraent  of  Argentina  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  the  other  Am'^ricnn  republics. 
b..-.ve  a  perfect  r.ght  to  stand  on  the  articles 
of  Panama. 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex'eiid  my  remark";  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follcwins  editorial 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Po.st  cf  Juiy 
26,  19411 

|FTcm    the    S.4turday   Evening   Pi:j^t   of   Ju.y 
26.  1941] 

OUR     roRCOTTTN     NEUTBAIITY 

Fll'~s  in  the  Ointment  of  pan-American 
pcl.dKiity  esi>eciaily  Argentina's  sullen  neu- 
trality tcward  what  its  Government  slili  calls 
the  Ei:rrp-an  war  require  to  be  dealt  with 
patientiv  We  nted  tc  remember  that  ntu- 
trahty  whs  the  first  position  cf  the  United  ' 
Btales  Gv)vernment  .nnd  the  one  it  vtry 
urgently  leccmmer.ded  tc  all  its  get.  d  neigh- 
bors In  the  .south 

In    St-ptemb^r    1939    the    21    American    re- 
publics sent  delegates  to  a  meeting  m  Pan- 
ama   City    tc    dl.-ct:ss    and    estabh-^h    upon    I 
ctmn-.on    eround    a    complete    and    uniform    ( 
ran-Am.erican     neutrality        Nine    countries    ' 
fent    tlipir   foreH:n    ministers    in   pers  ui;    tb.e 
lli   others   sent    their   best   .'Ubstit utes.      The 
Gcvernn-.ent     cf     tb.e     United     States     sont 
Sumner    Well.s.    Under    Secretary    of    Sta'e, 
wiTh    1    assistant,   4   advisers,    1    prcse  officer,    I 
and  a  s*H-retary  ' 

Mr    Welles  said.  "It   Is  ouj   common  desire 
J  ;lo  tAk.e  under  conalderation  iHn  complicated    ! 


If  You  Qn't  Laugh.  Cry;   If  You  Don't 
Swear,  Pray 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.: 


Monday.  Auguc^t  4,  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  that  we  have  b'l^en  thinking  about  the 
new  tax  bill,  ■which  ^e  just  passed  and 
which  added  $3,500,000  000  en  top  of  the 
other  taxes  which  ycj  will  pay  this  year. 

Note  this   example  1    Under   the   pres- 
ent law.  a  single  man,  whcse  net  income 
is   t2,000.   pays    an    income    tax    cl    $44 
Under  the  new  bill,  he  will  pay  $110. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  mak*^  yru  laugh.  It 
wculd  not  make  you  cry,  if  you  know  that 
the  levying  of  this  new  Lax  wa.5  gLttmg 
us  somewhere.  Duruig  the  8  fiscal  years 
from  1934  to  1941,  your  Uncle  Sam  took 


in  $40.000  000  000,  but  he  spent  sixty- 
seven  and  one-haif  billions,  which  leaves 
him  twenty-seven  and  one-half  billions 
in  the  hole. 

Whai  this  new  tax  money  of  $3,500,- 
OOO.OOO  comes  in  and  is  added  to  all  ta.xes 
which  you  will  pay  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  begaji  July  1,  1941,  and  which  will 
end  June  30.  1942.  the  Government  will 
still  be  shy.  if  we  spend  as  planned  en 
this  year's  business,  something  over  ten 
billions.  t.- 

You  know,  the  administration  is  giv- 
ing awey  the  taxpayer's  money  right  and 
left  to  China  and  Russia  and  others,  and 
Congress  has  already  appropriated,  or 
authorized  the  expenditure,  this  year  of 
scmething  like  fifty-two  billion,  and  for 
the  la-month  period  which  began  on 
July  1,  1941,  and  which  will  end  on  June 
30.  19412,  we  expect  to  spend  twenty-two 
billion.  That  means  ever  $1,830,000  every 
30  dayi.  _^ 

Everi  the  New  Deal  spenders  and  wast- 
ers, extserts  that  they  are,  cannot  spend 
that  much  money— at  least,  they  have 
foimd  It  impossible  to  do  so  up  to  thi^ 
time.  So  do  you  know  what  they  are 
doing?  They  are  giving  it  away  in  mil-i- 
lien-  and  billion-dollar  lots  to  foreign 
governments,  including  the  communistic 
Goverrjment  oH  Russia  and  the  China- 
men. 

Hang  onto  your  shirt,  brother,  and 
do  not  take  off  your  shoes  at  night  for 
the  New  Deal  will  get  both  if  it  has  its 
way.  aiid  you  will  wake  up  some  morning 
finding  a  comrade  in  Rus.sia  wearing 
their  equivalent,  while  the  war  party  uses 
more  of  your  tax  money  to  furnish  gaso- 
line to  Japan,  to  blow  the  Chinanen  to 
bits,  while  furnishing  the  Chinamen  with 
aviators  and  planes  to  shoot  down  Japa- 
nese bcmbers  flowTi  by  American  gaso- 
line. 

For  good  measure,  we  are  furnishing 
the  Russians  the  implements  of  war  to  / 
deprive  the  Finns  of  their  territory  and 
lives.  And  the  Finns  are  the  only  people 
WHO  are  paj-ing  their  first  World  War 
debt.  The  New  Deal  slogan  in  this  in- 
stance seems  to  be,  "Shoot  your  debtor 
If  he  starts  paying  his  debt  and,  if  he 
refuses,  lend  or  give  him  more. ' 

No,  do  not  swear.  I  do  not  approve 
of  swearing.  But  you  might  do  a  little 
praying,  for  if  God  does  not  help  us  it 
dees  b<}gin  to  look  as  though  W3  shall 
never  have  sense  or  determination 
enough  to  keep  ourselves  from  slidin? 
down  the  broad  and  easy  way  to  the  hell 
that  awaits  all  fooli'-h  nations. 


I 


Shall  Congress  Declare  a  National  Emer- 
gency and  Shall  the  Selectees  Be  Re- 
tained Indefinitely 


FXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF    MlCiilCA.N 

IN    THE   HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATI VE3 


Monday   Au<jL.^:  4,  ijii 


Mr        O  BRIEN 


Michigan.     Mr. 


Speaker,  ^Aug'dii  27,  i&40.  Public  RtiO- 
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lution  96  was  adopted,  authorizing -the 
President  to  order  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  officers  into  active  military 
service  for  a  period  of  12  months.  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940.  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  was  adopted.  In  regard 
to  the  National  Guard,  this  act  provided 
that  whenever  Congress  determines  that 
troops  are  needed  for  national  security 
in  excess  cf  the  Regular  Army  and  those 
in  active  training  and  service  under  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act,, the 
National  Guard,  or  .>=^uch  part  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  ordered  to 
active  Federal  service  and  continued 
therein  so  long  as  such  necessity  exists. 
The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940  also  provided  for  the  induction 
for  trainnig  and  service  of  persons  se- 
lected between  the  ages  of  21  and  36  (sub- 
sequently reduced  to  28  >  for  a  period  of 
12  months,  except  thtit  when  Congress 
declares  that  the  national  interest  is  im- 
periled, the  12-month  period  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  President  to  such  lime  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tionrl  defense. 

There  is  a  further  provision  that  each 
selectee,  after  the  comple'ion  cf  the 
training  and  service  period,  should  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Reserve  forces 
for  a  period  of  10  years,  subject  to  call 
for  service.  The  number  of  selectees  to 
be  inducted  for  training  and  service 
under  the  act  is  limited  to  DOO.OOO  men. 
Both  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  and  Public  Resolution  96.  in  the 
case  of  the  Naticnal  Guard  and  Reserve 
oftcers,  limit  the  service  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  Territoi  ies  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States, 

I  believe  that  ihe  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  officers  are  in  a  sei^arate  cate- 
gory, regarding   the  extens.on   of  their 
service,  from  the  selectees  under  the  Se- 
lective Training  and  Service  Act,  and  I 
bjlieve  that  Congress  should  pass  such 
legislation  as  may  be  required  to  author- 
ize their  retenticn  in  servic?  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary.    Legislation  tc  accom- 
plish  this  do.^s  not   require   that   Ccn- 
gress  .shall  declare  a  national  emergency, 
and  I  am  not  ir  favor  of  Ccngiess  de- 
claring a  nationa  emergency.    A  declara- 
tion of  nationa!  emergency  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  may  be  interpreted  as 
an  authorization  to  carry  on  war.    I  be- 
lieve that  Congr?ss  should  discharge  its 
functions  as  the  situations  are  prt;;scnted. 
The  discharge  of  the  sel?ctees  under 
the  Selective  Traininp  and  Service  Act 
after  the  expiration  of  their  12-month 
period  dees  not  mean  that   the  United 
States  Army  will  become  disintegrated  by 
the  sudden  withd'awal  of  those  so  in- 
ducted.    The  first  selectees  v.ere  inducted 
on  November  20   1940.    The  numbers  cf 
selectees  inducted  by  montlis  thereafter 
are  as  follows : 

Ncvcmber- December..' 1&  327 

Januarv "i^.  633 


Februarv 


90. 233 


March 133.437 

April - 124,983 

May _. - 62,456 

June 79.  L22 

From  the  hearings,  it  appears  that  the 
Army  General  Stafi  seek  the  extension 


of  time  because  they  object  to  being 
forced  to  release  men  after  the  specific 
termination  of  12  months.  They  want 
to  release  them  depending  on  where  they 
are  located  and  dcpendin?  on  the  devel- 
opments of  the  national  situation.  A 
strong  argument  is  also  made  on  the 
grounds  that  the  selectees  are  mingled  in 
divisions  with  other  units  of  the  Army 
and  that  some  of  the  units  containing 
selectees,  have  taken  their  posts  at  places 
such  as  Trinidad,  Honolulu,  and  Alaska, 
end  there  is  a  time  clement  involved  in 
relieving  troops  at  the  end  of  specific 
periods.  ; 

I  have  c.irefully  considered  these  argu- 
ments and  reasons,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
making  it  possible  for  our  General  Staff 
to  form  and  train  an  ef^cient  army  for 
the  purposes  cf  defending  this  country 
and  our  interests  in  the  Westicrn  Hemi- 
sphere. I  am  not  in  favor  of  amassing 
an  aimy  of  such  size  that  would  be  de- 
bigned  for  an  invasion  of  Europe  oi  any 
other  continent.  I  am  per-^^uaded  by  the 
testirnony  at  tlie  hearings  that  our  Army 
Gen(  ral  Staff  are  preparing  a  pi'Ogram 
for  the  defense  of  this  country  and  thi 
Western  Hemisphere,  with  which  I 
heartily  concur.  At  the  same  time  it  Is 
evident  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  u-;e  ci'.r  troops  abroad.  Tlie  Prima 
Miniver  of  England  stated  in  the  Britisn 
Parliament  that  this  country  was  on  ths 
verge  of  entering  the  war.  The  British 
comm.ander  in  India  end  the  British 
commander  in  northern  Africa  have 
both  publicly  announced  that  they  need 
our  tioops. 

None  of  the  European  countries  Is 
quite  like  ours,  and  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  any  of  them  in  the  long  run  will  be 
our  real  friend.  Europe  through  all  the 
yearo  since  our  country  v.as  founded,  has 
had  its  royalty,  oppression,  wars,  and 
poverty,  and  for  th:se  reasons  the  pc-ople 
wlTo  built  up  this  country  came  here  and 
estailished  a  nation  which  is  distinct 
and  diiierent,  and  which  I  feel  has  a 
destiny  for  the  whole  world,  and  I  believe 
that  this  destiny  will  be  best  fulfilled  if 
we  lefrain  from  becoming  just  another 
totalitarian  belligerent,  as  we  would  be- 
come if  we  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Euicpe. 

Therefore,  I  believe  in  a  sane  program 
fully  to  protect  our  Nation  and  our  in- 
tere.'-its  and  our  place  in  the  future  of  the 
world. 

To  accomplish  those  ends,  as  applied 
to  the  present  situation  presented  to 
Congress.  I  am  in  favor  of  enacting  legis- 
lation authorizing  retention  of  our  Na- 
tion il  Guard  and  Reserve  officers,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  may  be  Accessary. 

I  favor  extending  the  timie  of  service 
of  future  selectees  from  12  months  to  a 
maximum  of  18  months,  which  provision, 
I  think,  will  fully  meet  the  reasonable 
neec's  of  the  Army  General  Staff.  I  am 
in  favor  of  releasing  all  selectees  now  in 
service  no  later  than  at  the  end  of  18 
months  from  their  induction,  with  the 
provision  that  if  war  is  declared  by  or 
upon  this  country,  all  are  subject  to 
service. 


Tr  X  on  Outdoor  Adverti:sing 


EXTENSION  OF  KB^L\RICS 
or  I 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  McARDLE 

or  PENNSYLVANt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVFS 


Monday.  August  4.  1941 


Mr,  McARDlE  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
fully  cognizant  of  the  ta.ik  confrontin)< 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
bringing  about  the  tax  bill  known  as 
H.  R.  5417. 1  cannot  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that  that  section  of  the  bill  which 
seeks  to  impose  a  special  tax  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  neon-tub?  signs,  elec- 
tric signs,  and  electric  cjdvertising  de- 
vices, primarily  because  cf  the  hardship 
which  such  taxes  wcu'.d  impose  en  labor. 
The  proposed  taxes  would  produce  a 
comparatively  small  amo'int  of  itvenue 
and  the  cost  of  coUecung  the  tax  en  out- 
door Edvertising  would  leave  little,  if  any, 
net  revenue  for  the  Trea -ury. 

The  tax  imposed  by  seciion  32G9  of 
part  XI.  is  a  ta::  only  upon  the  concerns 
engaged  in  outdoor  advertising  as  a  bu.si- 
ness  and  therefore  wcuid  fall  upon  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising signs  and  slructures  maintained  in 
the  United  Stales,  as  over  80  percent  of 
the  total  number  and  particularly  the 
small  Signs  are  malh'taincd  by  those  who 
use  them  to  advertise  ther  own  bu.iness 
and  would  escape  any  taxation  under  this 
proposal. 

This  is  patently  unfair  nnd  di-criruna- 
tory  and  moreover  H.  R  5417  pro'po-es 
to  tax  only  a  pDnion  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising and  radio  advertising  and  levies  no 
tax  whatever  on  the  other  national  ad- 
vertising mediums,  such  as  nt-w  .-papers, 
magazines,  and  direct-mail  advertising. 
If  one  national  medium  of  advertising 
is  to  be  taxed  by  the  Federal  Goveinment , 
then  certainly  all  should  be  taxed,  but  I 
do  not  beMeve  in  exc'se  taxes  upon  i.r.y 
of  them,  because  they  all  produce  saie.3 
and  profits  and  we  should  tt^x  profis  in- 
stead of  the  source  of  profit.  Organized 
labor  would  be  most  injuriously  afT  cted 
by  the  proposed  tax  on  outdcor  adver- 
tising companies. 

The  unions  thai  will  be  most  seno'.i.'^ly 
affected  by  a  restriction  in  the  operation 
of  the  scurce  of  their  emplcym.ent  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
are  the  sign,  scene,  and  pictorial  aitisis, 
billpa",teis,  electrical  workers,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  carpentei's,  and  conimon 
laborers.  These  are  .the  crafts  that  are 
directly  em.ployed  by  the  outdcc^r  adver- 
tising industry.  Howevei,  the  influence 
of  this  industry  extends  to  a  great  many 
other  crafts  which  are  en.plcyed  in  sup- 
plying the  materials  consumed  by  the 
outdoor-advertising  industry  such  as 
paper,  paints,  printing  ink.  metal  mate- 
rials, lumber,  blushes,  and  so  forth. 

Two  cf  the  above-mentioned  crafts, 
namely,  sign,  scene,  and  fcictcrial  ar'i.-*s, 
end  billposters  are  composed  ol  lugh.y 
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tia  nod  mrrhanics.  and  f^ince  this  par- 
ticular iridu.~t:y  i.Jlcro  the  uniy  po.-Mb'.e 
uiip'.cyrntiu  f(..r  their  p.inicuiar  type  of 
wuik  and  it  require?  yf-ars  of  Training  to 
ccvclcp  nr'-t-cla>s  mrrhaMcs  in  th">e  two 
thi-sses  of  employment,  to  plice  any  lo- 
siMCtion  up'^n  or  re\'!rd  in  nny  way  the 
activitits  in  this  industry  wou'd  infl:c'  a 
hard'^hip  on  tliese  tu-o  crafts.  The  other 
(..!.>  n:av  find  oih'r  en^p-iOvmen'  and 
ti-.-  li.iid.-^hii)s  may  not  be  a>  Kr^  :>t.  Hl'.v- 
tvcr.  tlie  flr^t  two  crafts  m^ntior.'  i  could 
net  pos'ibly  find  any  o'ht-r  scuict-  tf  tm- 
plcymtiu  wiiich  would  pcimu  Lht^o  nun 
r.r.d  '.vcrnen  to  crntmuc  1c  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  in  comp.'n  =  a!ion  for  their  year> 
of  study  and  trainin;^  to  qualify  them  a^- 
m  chanics  in  th'  ir  chosen  field. 

I  sincerely  bfJkve  that  the  enactment 
cf  this  secMcn  of  [he  revenue  bill  will 
jnnjc  a  liard>h.p  on  th:s  source  of  cm- 
plovment  and  cau->e  employers  to  dis- 
cor.tiivae  som''  of  the  liberal  practic'\s 
which  employee^  now  enjcy,  and  the 
elimination  or  restriction  cf  these  prac- 
tices would  materially  reduce  the  work- 
InR  periods  cf  the  members  of  these  sev- 
eral cla-^ses  cf  craftsmen  and  by  the 
reduction  of  the  worlc^inc  period,  there 
would  be  a  marked  reduction  m  the 
amount  of  income  tax  which  these  craf  t.>- 
men  have  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  past  years  By  such.  r?duction, 
th.e  amount  cf  money  which  m.ay  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Governr-;  >n^  as  a  re.-ult  of 
th  s  fx.-:se  tax  would  be  wiped  cut  by 
the  reducr.on  in  personal  income  tax. 

S  ;me  of  the  piactices  now  m  fcice  in 
the  cu'clcor  advert islntj  Industry  which 
furn:.'-h  employment  and  extend  th.o 
workmR  jx'riods  are  the  maint'^-nance  of 
P'lnr,-  ui:d  piu.';  services  wh:eh  are  fiir- 
nisiied  tlie  ndv-rtiser  to  m^ke^  th.o  ad- 
vert:.-;!»;;  dcl'.ir  mo:e  effective. 

On  brhialf  of  organized  labor  I  str^n^ly 
inro  tha-  be:cre  final  enactm.cnt  of  II.  R. 
5417,  it  be  either  amended  *o  include  all 
advert  Sim:,  such  a  tax  being,  in  my  opin- 
ion, eeonr.m.xariV  50und.  In  th--^  alt^^rra- 
tiV(^  I  w.m'd  fsvor  the  elimination  "f  tie 
protM^od  tf.x  on  people  entasod  In  ou'- 
doo;   adver.  .Sine;. 

Cutrioor  advertising  renciered  a  eroa' 
s-'ivice  to  the  G.V'-rnincnt  in  ti-.e  VV.  rid 
W:;r.  and  I  am  in.-^ud.ns;  in  my  rmiarks 
copies  of  cjniT.endatory  le'ters  received 
from  the  late  President  Wcxidrow  \V;'«on, 
the  then  Secre-arv  of  the  Treasury,  W;l- 
1  am  Cr:lu->s  MeAdco,  and  Dr.  Livmcston 
Farranc:  chairm.an  central  committee  cf 
the  American  Red  Cross: 

Thf    \\niTr    H  'r-F 
Wafhinatrn,  Julj    3     IjlO. 
Mr;    W    W    WOF.KM^N 

Pi.-'fT  A(iv::rt.<  ng  .4.'vn(:'  on.  Inc  . 
Chicago.  Hi. 

My  DrAs  MR  WcRKMVN  I  a:>i  veiy  glad 
Ir. -'.C'd  t,-  oxr;r<s  thrcu,-h  yt  u  rr.y  <-  r.ccre 
ap:^rei.  .p.:;c-n  of  th.-  tc -jx-ra'i.'-i  or  the  Poster 
Advrr'ylrsj  As^.-cnti-^n  with  rh<>  various 
pub';(-ify  dejM!-t:r..  :;ts  of  tiie  Governn.cni 
Clur:ii;;   thi?   war 

liip  mer.-r.bcrs  of  ilip  a.-.sociiUicn  lent  \r\- 
viMunble  a;d  to  the  Liberty  Lean,  futl,  fo-d. 
Red  Cr.>s.-  tiud  tlher  campaigns  by  cc;i- 
st.mt.y  icniir.d-n^  p.Unctic  Aaioric.-!:..?  of 
tho-.r    duties    to    the;r    ccur.try    during    the 

The    value    oi    such    a    service    cannot    be 

overcf'.imatod. 

Sincerely, 

^  We-H>Dao\v   Wilson, 


Wafhivgtdjx,  Ocio'XT  23.   1918.  ■ 
F.    H     FuLTn.V     ESi^t  . 

Vice     CUar-"ian      of     Ccmynittee     on 
CijOft'^u' .ly.    U:t'i    the    Government, 

S"^:      Yr    k     \      Y. 

Mr  Deaji  Mr  Fxtitcn.  Will  you  be  2  od 
enough  to  ccr.'.ey  to  the  rr.embrr?  ef  tr.e 
Puller  Adverli-sina;  A.->&>e:at.^n  my  deep  ap- 
preciation or  thc.r  p.iricT;c  ccf7)t  .-at.un  In 
th-   Fourth  L:?:irty   L.  1:1   c.ni;    ..i;:; 

W'.th'-ti':  CO!-:  to  tic  C;  ■■•  ri-ment,  the 
memtjer'-hip  u(  the  Pe-'er  Advt  rtl- mg  As-so- 
clitK  n  don.ited  the  posting  cf  rr.cro  than 
twenty-three  thousand  ^'4--hoet  Liberty 
L'  .in  pc-tcrs — a  service  which  'Aas  of  valu- 
able ri.ssistance  in  carrying  the  mespage  Of 
t.he  Gcvernmeu'  to  th''  pe-pif  of  tiie  coun- 
try 

Individual  postir.2  (Cinpanice  Iri  •*Titing 
t-o  the  Trea-sury  I>[jartaicnc  have  un.rcriniy 
volunteced  their  .services  in  lu. ure  Iv^ana 
ftilli  the  same  de^ce  cf  spontaneity  and 
loy.ilty  tliat  ha.s  ch.irr.cterlzcd  the'.r  assist- 
ance m  the  pa.^t  I'  p  ?i  pleasure  to  thank 
everv  member  of  the  or^ai.Uatioh  for  thelx 
helpful  cooperation 

Sincerely    veurs, 

W    C    McAdoo. 

The  Amer!".an   Pfd  Cross, 

Wusliinqt  .;.,  D    C  .  May  20.  1919. 
Mr    W    W    Work.m.\n, 

Wi^'i^'ig'c^  Rcprr^entatu-e.  Committee 
on  Gorrrrimi  nt  Rr.'ciiCM,  Po.ster  Ad- 
rorf I vit;'7   A<tsofUi  ,on 

The  Sen-  Coc'rnn  Hotel. 

W as  -.•ngt'jn,  D  C. 
Dfar  M"  \v  iKKMAN:  Thrcugh  you  we  de- 
sire to  tluuifC  the  P  >ott-r  Advertiaing  Associa- 
tieih  ft.r  U6  p. it:  10:. c  and  generous  a-sslstance 
to  the  Red  Cro!^.s  durinc;  its  war  campaigns 
fcr  fur.d<:  ar.d  memberHhtp, 

I  ,i:n  informed  by  our  Department  cf  De- 
vricpraent  tinit  In  the  two  war-lund  drives 
ot  11.17  and  UlH.  a.-  li.iri  the  two  mcmber- 
.■■h;p  dr.v-.s  ill  liic  same  .jtiirs.  your  assccla- 
ti..i  hii.died  43,000  o:"  the  large  24-sheet 
tjcbtcrs.  T'...~  ;--i.-tanci^  was  given  through- 
out the  wh  >  United  States  and  was  very 
help:  11!  to  :iir  cau.«e. 

Very   '■ii.fi^rrlv  yours, 

LrviNi;sTc:-;  F.'.rHAND, 
Chaj-man.  Central  Committee, 
Arnc'ican  Red  Cross. 
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ADDRESS  OF   Ht'^N    ?r\  ^PY    P.     SHEPPARD. 
OI-   CALIfeJPNIA 


Mr.  SHEPP.\RD,  Mr  .^^penker,  tinder 
leave  to  exr-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
OKD,  I  include  th.c  followir.s:  address 
which  I  made  before  the  General  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  America  on  July  12, 
1941: 

Mr    Chairman  and  follow  workers,  ccnven- 

ti  jns   are    ir.-piiit.t:      Tb'^v    ^ptir   our   efforts 

and    stir   our    ?i.  uU      But,    l.ke    cur    w..rk    in 


CcngresB,  most  of  the  effective  labor  which 
resvUts  In  tho  dress  parade  is  performed  in 
the  committees  before  whicli  the  various 
problems  of  the  day  are  brcught  and  dis- 
sected These  committee  deliberations  are 
the  essence  of  democracy  and  pave  the  way 
for  such  occasions  as  we  have  here  this 
afternoon. 

In  Wbshlngton  we  meet  much  the  same 
sltuatiotis  as  you  good  folks  meet  out  In 
the  field.  We  ha\'c  ovir  day  to  day  problems 
and  m\|st  face  them.  As  a  member  of  the 
Apprcpifcations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Represe^itatives  I  have  had  my  full  share  of 
these  problems — your  problems — and  I  have 
devoted!  fuU  time  and  effort  in  helping  to 
work  otjt  their  solution. 

Not  the  leaPt  of  these  problems  is  that 
of  how  l>cst  to  provide  real  economic  security 
In  the  aiur.set  of  life  to  those  whom  industry 
has  cast  aside  with  the  comment,  too  old. 

This  problem  is  a  real  one.     It  is  on  our 
doorstett  and  is  crying  for  solution.    All  cur  . 
worry    c»ver    the    defense    situation    cannot 
obscure  I  It  or  lessen  its  appeal.     We  n^ust  do 
sometlifcg  about  it. 

In  thf  Conpre«s  of  the  United  States  there 
are  156  iRepresentatlv^s  who  believe  that  the 
measure  you  are  all  Working  for — ^,tbe  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  1410 — presents  the 
solutlo4.  They  have  studied  it.  They  be- 
lieve iii  it.  They  have  signed  a  steerir.g 
committee  resolution  to  work  for  it. 

As  chpirman  of  this  steering  committee  I 
am  herf  today  to  bring  you  heir  greetings 
and  to]  urge  you  to  continue  your  battle 
for  pro{^r  protection  of  our  senior  citizens  in 
America,  Th?re  must  be  no  lessening  of 
effort,  40  let-up  In  the  struggle. 

The  l^emational  situation  is  such  today 
that  hutn^ULtrian  reforms  are  likely  to  be 
given  scam  consideration  unless  a  live, 
er.ergetl:  group  such  as  yours  stirs  up^ 
thought  and  action  on  behalf  of  a  sound 
proposa  to  remedy  conditions.  I  want  to 
concratflate  you  upon  your  perseverance  in 
sticking!  to  your  campaign  all  these  years. 

I  wait  particularly  to  compliment  you 
people  |ipcn  the  reasonableness  of  ycur  de- 
mands »nd  upon  your  legislative  approach 
to  the  jrublem  confronting  you.  You  have 
asked  lothing  unfair,  nothing  that  ycur 
Governnent  could  not  grant  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Impo?slble  demands  get  no- 
where legislatively.  ^  while  reasonable  de- 
mands ( ,re  considered  seriously 

Hereii  i  lies  the  reason  for  the  fact  that  ever 
since  y<  u  have  been  in  existence  as  an  cr- 
gani7ati3n  you  have  been  one  of  the  cut- 
standmi ;  groups  in  yciir  field  of  endeavcr. 
There  v  ere  timeis  when  I  wondered  if  ycur 
membership  were  large  enough  to  muster 
the  needed  strength  In  Congress  to  keep  the 
General  Welfare  Act  alive.  Always  ycu  have 
come  through  and  ycur  bill  Is  in  fine  repute 
In  the  i::ongre?s  with  far  mere  strength  for 
It  than  teas  expected.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  ycur 
Icg.slatiie  appioEch  to  the  problem  that 
you  cau  produce  a  steering  committee  reso- 
lution with  150  ccngresslcnal  signatures 
therccn,  That,  In  Itself,  Is  a  remp.rkatle 
achievement.  To  get  that  many  supporters 
signed  ip  as  a  steering  committee  on  behalf 
of  any  legislative  proposal  Is  something  un- 
usual III  Washirgton,  where  a  steering  cam- 
mittee  of  50  Congressmen  is  considered  leree. 
You  ha|e  over  two  times  that  many.  Ycu 
lack  but  62  of  having  enough  to  pass  the 
measuja  which  Is  an  indication  cf  real 
strensta.. 

So  I  sf y  to  you  this  afternoon,  keep  up  the 
good  fisht.  Try  to  get  a  floor  under  Federal 
pension^  of  $30  per  month  Ceilines  are 
meaning ie^s  In  pension  matters.  It  is  the 
floor  or  guaranty  that  ccunlfi.  The  Federal 
Gcvernn?ent  can  always  raise  the  amcunt 
later.  It  should  never  lower  it.  Once  any 
legislative  gain  Is  made  In  this  field  It  will 
remain  for  all  time  to  come,  to  protect  all 
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succeeding   cenerations  as   well    as  our   own 
If   you  can   get   your,  unconditional   flat   »30 
per    month    Federal 'Annuity    for    all    senior 
citizens  regardless  of  financial  circumstances 
and  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  under  present 
conditions  you  will  b<!  accomplishing  marvels 
It  simply  isn't  ;n  'he  cards  to  get  more      As 
a  member  cf  the  .Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Hcu-e  I  iiiiow  that  this  Congress  willr 
not  appropriate  mere  than  $3,000,000,000  ad- 
ditional fcr  pension*,  and  $3,000,000,000  mere 
than  we  are  now  paying  cannot  be  stretched 
to   give   more   than    $30   per   month   to   the 
9,000,000  .senior  citizens  who  could  apply  for 
such  an  annuity. 

Legislative  advar.rt    l-  a:w.Ty?  secured  by  a 
scries    of    steps    fornar  .    und    compromise 
What  would    iiappcn   If   you  could   gel   your 
ba.slc    guaranty    cf    130    per    month    written 
Into  law  time  alone  can  tell.    But  if  it  Is  not 
adequate,  you  can  coitinu;  the  fight  to  have 
It  raised,  at  the  same  time  turning  your  guns 
on  the  State  legislanirts  to  get  them  to  sup- 
plement this  basic  Federal   annuity  on   the 
basis  of  need      You  should   have  no  trouble 
In    this    regard      In    many    States,    such    as 
California.  Washington.  Colorado,   and   Mas- 
sachusetts, State  perjsions  of  $20  per  month 
In  addition  to  the  Federal   allotment   have 
already  been  voted  and  no  ( hange  in  the  law 
would    be    necess.-»ry    tc    give    a    full    $50    per 
month   total   Federa. -State   pension   to   those 
now  on   the  pension   rolls      In   other  States 
agitation  could  be  cr  .-ated  to  supplement  the 
general  Federal  annuity  for  these  unable  to 
live  on  the  $30  grar.'ed  and  the  main  argu- 
ment   used    by    the    States    against    such    a 
supplement  aiiowance— that    Is,   Its  tremen- 
dous   cost— would    bo   gone,    as    the    Federal 
Government  would  have  taken  over  the  main 
pension  load  of  $3  OOOOOO  000  per  year     The 
States   could    therefore    easily    afford    to    at 
least    continue    thel.    present    total    pension 
load    for    all    the    States    of    $20,000,000    per 
month  or  $240,000  XX)  i:er  ye^r.     II  the  States 
did  nothing  more  thin  they  are  doing  at  the 
present    time,    it    would    m:an    pension    in- 
creases from  the  State-   to  those  now  on  the 
old-age   assistance   rolls,    a.'.   thl.=   group   is   a 
diminishing  group,  and  if  the  States  did  not 
have  to  take  on   ne  v  pensioners  because  of 
the  Federal  Government  a.-suming  that  load, 
more   and   more  State  fund*    would   become 
available  for  the  present   pensioners  as  this 
group    becomes   le.'=;6   and    less   numerous   by 
the  passing  of  time  und  the  loll?  of  the  grim 
reaper. 

This  Is  the  practir  il  way  of  looking  at  this 
problem.  Let  us  mnke  progress  one  step  at 
a  time  and  not  expect  miracles  to  happen. 
Let  us  develop  a  practicable,  workable  pro- 
gram that  fits  Into  tne  scheme  of  things  and 
make  what  K'^ms  we  can  even  In  spite  of  the 
present  emergency  conditions  under  which 
we  are  living. 

I  recall  the  day  when  some  opposed  laws 
providing  for  10  "hours  per  day  as  a  maxi- 
mum workdav  on  tlie  ground  that  this 
would  stabilize  the  r  ours  at  this  figure.  You 
all  know  what  has  happened.  Wc  have  gone 
on  and  on    first  f.-oar.  10  hours  to  8  hours  and 

then  from  8  hours  to  6  hours,  53  it  will  be 
with  pensions  If  wc  get  our  basic  prin- 
ciples enacted  Into  luw  at  this  session  of 
Congress  we  will  be  fortunate  indeed.  Then 
we  will  have  our  foot  In  the  doer.  We  will 
have  a  ladder  to  cll.ntib;  the  rest  will  be  easy 
and  progress  will  coiae  In  steady  strides  until 
we  reach  the  ultimats  goal  we  have  set  in 
our  measure  of  $60  at  60,  Just  as  the  CivU 
War  veterans  raised  their  pensions  by  succes- 
sive   steps    from    $6    per    month    to    $60    per 

month. 

I  dont  know  if  ycu  people  fully  appreciate 
the  stupendous  possibllmet)  of  the  reform  we 
are  advocating.  Roughly,  about  one-half  of 
our  population  Is  r.ow  g\iaranteed  social  or 
economic  security  In  their  later  years  under 
title  II  of  the  Socicl  Security  Act.     We  pro- 


pose in  one  fell  sweep,  to  erant  tl.l.«  same 
security  to  the  other  half  oI  the  j-xpulatlon 
by  blanketing  in  all  those  not  now  covered 
by  title  II  or  some  other  form  of  Federal 
annuities  Approximately  C 5  000  000  people 
Will  be  affected  by  our  reform  The  added 
charge  on  our  Federal  finances  will  be  over 
$3,000,000,000  a  yt.ir— a  charte  which  must 
be  met  by  taxation,  for  we  propose  a  pay-as- 
you-go  system  To  ask  more  than  this  at 
the  present  time  is  sheer  folly.  That  is  why 
I  congratulate  you  vipon  the  moderation  you 
have  shown  in  your  demands  upon  Congress, 
and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  you  will  not  only 
be  able  to  keep  y  'ur  measure  active  at  all 
times  but  will  e\entuai:y  cirry  it  on  to 
victory. 

Just  how  long  It  will  be  t»efore  we  can 
accomplish  definite  results  along  the  lines 
we  are  advocating  no  one  can  say  Tlie 
International  situation  Is  such  that  we  in 
Congress  have,  of  necessity,  had  to  ttun 
our  attention  mainly  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation,  We  must  not.  however,  in 
our  all-out  efforts  for  defense  forget  the 
defenseless.  We  must  not  forget  the  gray- 
haired  men  and  women  who  have  striven 
and  tolled  to  make  this  NatloQ  what  It  Is 
t^day  We  must  not  forget  our  obligation 
to  them  We  must  see  to  it  th^t  their 
declining  days  are  spent  In  comfort  and 
security 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  Is  through 
the  General  Welfare  Act — H.  R.>  1410— 
America's  adequate  pension  measure  No 
other  measure  seeks  to  protect  the  old 
folks  With  a  guaranty,  except  one  measure 
which  carries  a  guaranty  of  $60  per  month, 
or  $9,000,000,000  per  year,  but  which  has 
no  support  whatever  In  Washln|zton  because 
of  Its  extremist  approach  to  the  problem. 
No  other  measure  seeks  to  protect  our 
senior  citizens  through  a  reserve  fund  to 
take  care  of  the  situation  should  the  war 
end  and  revenues  fall,  while  more  would  be 
forced  to  apply  for  the  annuity.  No  other 
measure  carries  funeral  beitefits.  No  other 
measure  has  a  sound  tax  base  to  support 
It,  a  gross  profit  or  added-value  tax  of  2 
percent  with  exemptions  for  the  cost  ot 
materials,  and  the  first  $80  per  month,  or 
$960    per    year,    of    gross    Income. 
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Mr.  SH.ANL.KY  Mr.  .'^p-  ai-o  r.  I  have  a 
letter  from  very  responsible  authorities 
in  connection  with  our  tiix  bill  which 
speak.s  for  itself.  I  mieht  add  that  even 
uith  the  taxes  from  the  thi'ee  other  sub- 
way concerns  in  New?  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  not  listed  in  this  letter,  the 
yield  for  the  entire  industry  as  common 
carriers  on  common-earner  property  will 
be  but  S75.000  I  am  certain  that  the 
costs  cf  ad^nnl:^ '.ration  for  this  would  be 
prohititive  from  conversations  I  have 
had  with  those  who  know  costs  of  col- 
lections. 

As  the  committee  has  n^'htly  expressed 
Its  desire  to  remedy  th-;-  situation  which 
concerns  the  outdoor  advertisers  in  their 


rlu:ht,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  aid  can  be 
exit  ndcd  ti  thi  >e  m.cn  who  employ  com- 
mon i'a:r.t..s  for  tiieir  displays.  The 
douijt  abo.i:;  appn.'abiiiiy  to  common  car- 
riers ought  \c  be  ,^uffic:t'nt  to  rtmove  this 
group,  but  thai  doubt,  plu.^  ilie  inade- 
quate recuins,  oucht  to  definitely  settle 
the  question.  Tin-  argument  of  the 
parties  affecttd  is  so  co^ient  that  I  am 
including  it   m  my  .-latt  ir.eiit 

Ai-orsT  1,  1341 
H.-n    Jami-s  A    bH.^N'.iT 

House  Office  Buildi\o.  Wa^hi^igtcn.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  !mi«,ni.fy  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  o!  t!u  K  i>.  >•'  R(  pre- 
sentatlves  Included  sert.,  n  P26j  as  !>art  of 
the  revenue  bill  1 1  ly-il.  v,  huh  sectnii  im- 
poses a  tax  on  outdoor  ndve:tis:np  Tl.e 
minimum  rate  of  $5  for  any  outdo,  r  bii;b.  .aid 
less  than  300  square  leet  was  .'-ub.'sequfnfy 
amended  by  the  Ways  and  Mear.-^  C  niinitt.  e 
to  $1  for  any  outdoor  billboard  iess  than  H'O 
square  feet.  Whether  this  t«x  is  applicable 
to  advertising  displa\s  on  prope:ties  of  com- 
mon carriers  Is  not  clear  II  th.e  tax  la 
applicable  to  adverlislne  Gisplay."^  .  n  i-.^p- 
erties  of  common  carv.er-  an  anuiuinient 
should  be  Immediately  ad.  pted  wheieby  su(  h 
advertising  displays  are  ixprr^'-ly  exm^ptcd 
from  this  tax  for  the  lollown.c   rc:.s  iis 

I  Anv  excise  tax  en  c  inj-inap  hancihng 
advertising  displays  on  pr  j>enies  of  com- 
mon carrie.-s  would  be  confi'-cutoTv  and 
ruinous  to  every  coinp.iry  row  engiic<d  in 
such  business 

II  The  4C  to  60  percent  ol  C'oss  reventie 
demanded  uRd  obtained  by  c  'inmon  r^r- 
riers  under  long-term  contract-  with  the.ie 
companies  makes  any  excise  lax  such  a 
burden  as  to  constitute  a  death  penalty 

III.  State  legislation  taxing  outdoor  ad- 
vertising ha.-i  always  recocnized  and  exempted 
as  a  class  outdoor  (,  iv.  r-o.s;nc  on  propertir-s 
of  common  carriers. 

1.  ANT  EXCISE  TAX  ON  CMPANIF^  HANLUNO 
ADVEETIEINC  nSPLAYS  ON  PTOPFRTTES  <  f 
COMMON  CARRIERS  WOrT-D  BE  (ONFISCATOFT 
AND  RtriNCUS  TO  EVFRT  r-Mr*.NY  NOW  EN- 
CAGED   IN    SUCH    BUMNESS 

If  the  revised  rates  of  'i.e  e\cise  tax   Im- 
posed  by    section    3269   c!    p:.rt    XI,    cutdGor 
advertising  of  the  R.'venue  Bill   of   1941.  a  e 
applicable    to    the    i.dvertislng    displays    en 
properties   of   common    crrrier*.    every    com- 
pany engrged  In  such  business  will  have  to 
cease    such    operations    because    inrome    de- 
rived  from   this   medium    will    rot    meet    the 
added    burden       No    tax    law    s;  'uld    t)e    de- 
signed to  destroy  lepitiniate  brsine.s.ses,  b.t 
if  this  tax  on  outdcor  advertis.np  is   appli- 
cable   to    these    companies,    it    will    fc>e    con- 
fiscatory    and     ruin;   is        Tlie.se     advertlsii  g 
displays    are    located    on    properties    of    su!)- 
ways,  elevated  lines,  and  raUiourts  principaily 
In  and  ariund  the  a  eas  of  Bo?  on   Chicapo, 
Philadelphia,  New  Y  rk  City,  a:  d  New  En  r- 
land  generallv.     Displays  on  the^e  properties 
are  commcnly  referr  d  to  in   the  advert. sn  g 
business  as  one-,  two-,  and   three-sheet  drs- 
plavs  which  consist  of  9.  18.  nnd  24   ..   squaie 
feet,  respectively.    It  is  re:'.d:ly  ;  pparent  th  it 
the   largest   display   of   these   companies    :s 
only    one-quarter    the    slza    of    the    pr*  sc  .t 
minimum  of   100  sqrare  !ett   a^   set   i    r'h    .n 
the  amerdment  to  this  t   x  c  r.   cutciotr   a  i- 
vertislng.      By    far    the    greate.     nun.^ur       f 
displays   or    these   properties   f.'^e      :k-    -ne-t 
which"  Is  less  th.-^n  cne-tenlh  of  tlie  j.rtscnt 
minimum    set     lorih     in     the     amendnifnt. 
Such  arbitrary  classification  as  contain'd  :n 
the  provisions  levying  this  tax  is  unfair  rod 
discriminatory,  and  could  only  yield  m  ihe 
Instance  of  the  three  pei:t;ioning  comp.ii.  ■  3 
a    gross    tax    of    •25.14U;    obviously,    the    ad- 
ministration of  such  a  tax  as  applied  to  the 
three    petitioning    companies    v    uld    m    our 
opinion   Involve   more   expeSise    il.au   the   ac- 
tual amount  of  collection. 
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It  i.s  liiciirf  i-valjif  tluit  ih.s  tax  wr.uld 
ha%e  i.cen  prup  .>tti  it  ai.y  Uilcrn.ati.^i;  h.id 
b«'i'n  s'  nght  as  t'  ti.f  ubiluy  ct  thf'Sf  Ci.ni- 
fftT.if-  tc  j~,  y  f\::\  thi  re\ .  ed  r^itfs  Ft 
("nii-splp  if  'he  ^ct.T.Ln::-.^  cr.r.;-.ir.:(  =  the 
Bfpr'  xi.Ti.'i'p  r*"  ii'.c  rne  for  each  bcurd  f  r 
the  nr-'  fi  tT.  Mh>  ut  1941  bef^.Tc  Fedf-ral  in- 
Cijiiie   ai!d   "-cc;. il-.-«'Ci;;  Ity    taxes,    was   as    tul- 

Tfai..^i'    Adi' r!; -»  r-.    L.c tO07'^ 

Chirak'      R   ;  .d   Tr;,;;Mt  Co 35 

Traiiapt;  tauun  D;^j:lay      l::r G4    ^ 

One  i.f  thf  rfa.-oi.s  for  this  extrt'rr.plv  lew 
net  Iticnu'  ver  b<  nd  f' r  the  fir=t  6  moii-h-, 
of  1&41  is  th.,t  tiip  r.  n.i:ianies  operatii:^  the^c 
nd'.ert L-i'^ii;  di'-pl^ivs  in  prnpcrtie."  of  ccmmon 
carriers  alw  ly-  hiive  ccr.:  ider:ib!e  ur.scld  '■pace 
For  t'vaniple  ii:i«<>ld  >pac'f  f'  r  th;«  6  rr.nnths' 
p«rii  rt    if  'hf"  i!  mpi.n.f*  prpvioxjsly  merit  irned 

Chicago  H,:p;d  Trai'M'  Co..  over  fia  prrf  .r.t 
Transit   Adverti'^ir.i^.  Inc  ,  uvcr  40  prri-pnt 
Transportation  Dljfilays   Inc  ,  cvci   20  ptr- 
Cent.  ."*' 

Fven  ih<  i..',h  the  display  .'=piices  n.ay  net  be 
ec;d  The  rurnnicn  cuirieia  rtquire  that  tvery 
.spate  h.ave  an  advrrtitir.g  display  in-order 
that  the  bhn.k  .spacx!-  will  nut^  make'  their 
propel  ties  less  uilrart.vt  .  Th«'.-e  blank  di;-'« 
play  spaces,  cf  neces.suy.  bt  :ng  airays  fiil-'d 
Wii-h  ncnreveniie  di.-p;ay>.  such  Hi  .-up;  hi  d 
by  Civlc.  naticnal.  a.d  err.ci  gir.ry  crga;../»i- 
tiun.'-,  Navy  and  A.iny  and  gratUiUcu.-  -h,.-A- 
Ink-s  frum  advirt..^t  r»  alrtaU  puri  i.a -n._; 
sp-ici',  frea'f-the  iinpre^^n  ii  v..Ai  n.anv  \;:.- 
lun.iliar  v.uh  'he  bL-'int-s.-^  that  it  i.^  h.^iilv 
prclj'able  and  emild  easily  w:?h.;nt  any 
tiiiaiieial  difTicu.ty,  pav  the  ta.-.e>  prc.pi  >ed  by 
the  re\;.-fd   ni't> 

Any  depre^.sed  bu.siness.  siicii  as  the  itpie- 
seiit.i lives  for  tiie  saJe  ol  advtrti.^ing  di'-phi.- 
en  comni<jn  earners  sJiould  net  be  lurced 
to  pay  excise  taxes  as  proposed  ;ii  section 
32t9  .if  'hi-,  rt'.enue  bill  Wiih.n  the  past 
le*  moi.Uib  additional  hcpe  haa  bt  :\  ::.,•.;,.- 
fettoU  for  t'le  future  of  tiie  small  an.',  n.c'.o- 
pendenl  ccnipuini;  oi-^r^ting  the-e  ;\dvatiS- 
in»?  dl^p:a>.■*,  Hjveevtr.  any  tax  such  a.';  that 
pn  j)OM'd  will',..!  de.strcy  every  po,-.~ib;'.  .t\  .,i 
any  pr^.nt  to  be  cierivf^d  frv  m  then  ac^  .•,;  t  le*:. 
e\cii  thcuph  th?  adverti^mi^  display  bn«;n'\-  = 
were  no'.s  fu;ict:()nln^  at  the  degree  of  activ- 
ity at  -Ahirh  ;'  frrmerly  cperattd 

U  THE  40  Tl'  60  PEKCENT  Or  GROSS  Rt\LNrE;S 
rt.M.ANOrD  KSD  OBTAINfcD  BV  Co.MMO.N  C.\!.- 
R.fRS  tNDt.K  LU.NG  riRM  CLi.VTK>.CTb  W  .1  .•  1 
TlIi>E  IMMlANIEi,  MAKEi>  ANY  t  .L  iiE  T.\X  A 
DEATH    rEN.\LTY 

Ar.y  niniinon  earner  wnich  hi;s  sraci  avail- 
able for  ad\ert;.slng  dn  plays  exacts  a  h:- .1 
percentage  of  ^.to^.-^  revenue  becanse  ;t  briin:^ 
tot'ether  a  privnte  audience  Cfmp<^-.d  nt  ;'.s 
fare-pa vm.iT  pas^on  ers  Being  d.rcctiy  re- 
spon.'iible  Inr  brin.vrniK  t^^^'ethtr  the  pr.vate  ' 
audience  and  n!-o  hav-n^-  complete  control 
c  er  the  advert -.Mni?  maternal  which  ;s  vi.s;b!e 
In  and  ao.  tit  their  !*taTio!i.s,  platforms.  a!:cl 
Ch'T  struc-urt-  these  a  mmon.  carrier.^;  ha\e  ' 
slwrys  cienianrled  as  a  minimum  4'.i  percent  ', 
or  the  jrr  vss  revenuts  de-ived  by  hdvcrtismg 
di'ii'.ay  companies  ai;d.  1;:  n;,iiiy  ca-e>  a.«  high 
a-  60  percen*  of  the  <iai>s  revernes  Fh.s 
hiu'ii  percep.-.,.t:e  of  eios.?  reventies  te.K!  ;i  i.iv 
th"  ccn^nw.  earners  :ml^<t  oe  contraste«:l 
with  the  percentatt  s  n.ken  by  tho^e  oh-r 
than  comm  n  carriers  The  minimum  re- 
quired by  them  Is  10  percent  c*  cro^s  revr- 
n^'es  wi'h  a  maximum  ot  ftb.>tir  20  percen*: 
Upon  anafys.s  the  rea-^i-it  '.«  evident  for  tins 
prea'  d'.sparl'y  l^etween  the  percentattes  cf 
g'o«<i  revenue  taken  by  a  common  earner  and 
cn.e  not  a  common  carru  r  One  who  is  n'~t 
l»  common  carrier  doe?^  not  .issembie  a  pn- 
vn'c  nvK'.ience.  nor  do  they  provide  th.e  fr-.c;!- 
Ities  f .  r  ?nch  an  a-s.^e.-nbly  but  miL^t  rely 
whcl'y  upon  the  whirr.s  nnd  fancies  cf  the 
public  to*  pass  the  location  or  upon  the  fact 


that  the  location  is  on  son^e  highw.iv  ccn- 
structed  and  mHintaine<l  by  public  Uin-'ls. 
Obviously,  one  depenU'.n-  upon  a  public  audi- 
ence cannot  maintain  t !ie  same  percen".. ^e 
of  kiros.'-  revenues  that  or<i  can  who  as.'-pmbies 
a  private  audieiice  within  the  contmes  of 
pnvr'ie  properties  For  that  reason,  cc  mmon 
carriers  have  always  d"mandfd  and  nave 
cbtumed  hif^ii  percen'ages  of  Rros.'  revenues 
from  advertising  conip.'^n.es  d. -playing  adver- 
tising on  their  properties 

III  ST.^TE  LKC.nSL.\nON  T.^TITNG  OLTDOOR  ADVEK- 
■nSING  HAS  ALWAYS  RErOCNI7;D  AND  EX- 
EM  FTFT).  .AS  A  CLASS,  OITDOOR  ADVERTI.StNG  ON 
r.lOPEFTIFS    OF    COMMON    C.ARRIEF.S 

Sf'.eral    Stares    l.a-.  e   already   had   a   history 

in  tiie  taxatLjii  ol  outdoi.,r  advertising.  This 
IS  particularly  true  ol  the  New  England 
States  In  the  bt  ites  uf  Massachusetts, 
Man.c.  Nt  w  Hunip-,h.r.  and  ^  •  rniont,  legis- 
lation has  bcrn  enacteo,  taxing  billboards 
bu"  such  leyis;at,i;n  expres.s^y  contains  an 
e::empt^cn  for  advertiKinj:  displays  on  prop- 
erties of  coramcn  carne-s.  The  exemption 
p:ovi.=  icn  of  the  Vermont  taxiing  statute  is 
as   follo'vs , 

■'This    chapter      •      •      •      sln-.h     not    app^y    , 
to  si^ns  and  other  de'.  .ct.s  on   .^r  ni  the  roll- 
.  nii;  s''>ck,  stati'/ii    ,-ub  vava,  ui   &truct\ires  of 
or    u  ed    by    c<  nin.eii    cainers"      (Sec,    8349. 
FuK!  c   L.'.v-     ;^  yj  1 

Tiie  exempt. <jn  proAn,,_,n  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts   tax.ng   at„f,i-e   is   as   follows, 

"C- rtam  si^;;,.^,  e'.i.  .  fxr-i.pred  Sections 
2y  t)  31  inclasr,  e,  a- d  J3  -ni.ll  not  apply 
to  signs  jf  other  dev.ces  on  or  ;n  the  rolling 
v,tock,  stations,  -ub'A'ays,  or  ,^c.  nctures  of  or 
used  by  common  cam.  rs  except  advertising 
■^iii-n.'-;  or  otner  itdvert .s.na  devices  on  bridges 
i,  r  viaducts,  or  abutments  thereof  '  (An- 
ne t;,-ed  Law?  of  Massatl  tisett.i,  c  li  9,3  sec- 
32  . 

buch  advertising  displavs  as  will  be  on  the 
abrve-Oesijnatcci  properties  will  be  one-. 
'WO-,  and  three-sheet  oi.-i  .ay<  It  has  prevt- 
ou.-ly  been  .ndiri-, red  th.;t  thtse  displays  are 
only  9,  18,  a:id  24  _,  SviU.ne  foet.  respectively. 
Undoubtedly,  the  s.ze  •  t  these  displays  and 
the  erost  peicentajci,  which  the  common  ear- 
ners command  have  b  en  extremely  Im- 
•poriani  •,.)  the  Stale  legn-latiu'es  in  granting 
th.s  exenipr;  n  In  addition,  companies  dis- 
playing advertifMiig  material  on  common- 
carrier  property  are  actually  agents  of  the 
common  carriers.  The  coaipar.ies  dent  own 
their  own  display  structures  as  do  the  out- 
d.  r  ccmpan:r-3  Then.  tco.  these  companies 
have  no  control  ever  wliere  or  how  many 
displays  are  to  be  placed  on  certain  loca- 
tions Commcn  carriers  net  only  require  the 
I;  ..•  m  I  he  c,  n  tracts  to  change  the  location 
^  .  .;  'vertii^ing  disnln.vs  btit  constantly  de- 
n;.ti,d  an.d  force  th-  advertising  companies 
■■■  n..  ke  such  changes  at  the  expense  of  the 
aov<^r-:':ine  comparue-J,  P^.  rth.ermore.  Certain 
adv,  rti.-:ng,  either  b€Gau.-e  of  the  control 
exercised  by  the  ccmmcn  earners  over  the 
character  of  the  adverflsm.g  displays  or  be- 
cause of  state  Iegi.'=laticn.  cinnct  be  displayed 
on  prepenses  of  common  carriers.  Thus,  it 
is  clearly  evident,  we  repett,  that  these  ad- 
vertising c  ntpp.nie?  are  m^  rely  agents  of  the 
comni'  n  Cforurs.  and  t!  » r-bv  ,^ubJect  to 
their  close  ccnt.cl. 

An  excise  tax  >u.-h  as  th.at  propoied  In 
section  3269  of  'he  revenue  bill  of  1941  would 
absolutely  prohib.t  rhe.r  r'jam.ng  tins  foot- 
h.:d.  In  fact  evtiy  company  engaged  In  the 
bu-::.e-^  cf  cne-,  two-,  ard  three-^hect  ad- 
vcrti.smg  di'^playc  en  prcpertic^  cf  common 
carr.ers  wotild  ha'.t'  •'o  ceiso  such  business 
if  this   excise    tax   were   er.i  cted 

We  have  attempted  heicm  -o  s^  t  forth 
what  are  ccns.d-red  th.e  .-aiient  faetovs  to 
cne  ccn,^i'.ler:i.i;  th.e  feasibility  of  this  excise 
tax  in:pi.seU  by  section  3269.  'if  applicable  to 
advertising  d^plars  on  pro])erties  cf  ccmmon 
carriers.     If   any   furth.er   niformat.cn    is  de- 


sired,  tbe  same  will  be  furnished,  upon  re- 
quest, by  any  of  the  petitioning  companlee. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ChicagctCar  Advsrtising  Co., 
By  C,  H,  MtmPHt». 

Transit  Advertisers,  Inc.. 
jBy  Marshall  C.  SrwALL, 
I       Transportation  Dtsplats.  Inc., 
By  F.  Le  Motne  Pace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  fieht  has  just  begun. 
I  am  confident  later  re^w  will  prove  the 
justice  of  these  remarlt^ 


The  Alaska  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

j  DELEGATE  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  TI  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'    '^'Monday,  August  4.  1941 


LETTER  OF  HON  WARREN  G  MA^NUSON. 
OF  WASHINGTON,  TO  HON,  CORDELX, 
HULL. 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  highway  to 
Ala.ska  1?  not  only  economically  justified 
but  i.s  demanded  by  considerations  of 
naticnatl  defense.  So  much  misinforma- 
tion exists  concerning  this  proposed 
road  thfit  I  am  submitting  herewith  copy 
of  a  concise  and  yet  illuminating  state- 
memt  ccncerning  the  highwgy  embraced 
in  a  leqter  dated  May  8.  1941.  addressed 
to  Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State, 
by  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magxuson.  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Chairman  of  the  Alaskan  Inter- 
naticnatl  Highway  Commission.  The  let- 
ter foll<)ws: 

Hon  CokDELL  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State.  Washington .  D   C. 

My  dear  Mr  Secretary  1  We  are  submit- 
ting heiewith  a  map  and  condensed  profile 
Of  the  dropcsed  western  route  of  the  Alaska 
International  Highway  The  information 
upon  wlleh  they  are  based  is  a  compilation 
of  recenp  reports  of  Canadian  and  American 
engineeife  made  In  connection  wi^^h  the  re- 
connals^nce  for  the  highway.  This  is  the 
first  authoritative  presentation  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  I  any  previous  Information  or  conclu- 
sions shiuld  be  revised  In  light  of  this  study. 

It  wllj  be  noted  that  fully  90  percent  of 
the  routip  has  been  covered  by  foot  traverses 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  exploratory 
engineer^.  The  map,  recommendations  and 
estimates  are  based  altogether  upon  the  data 
these  engineers  have  secured.  Further  data 
for  the  Bemainlng  10  percent  of  the  line  will 
be  subnilttcd  later,  but  none  of  this  area  Is 
critical,  for  it  is  covered  by  lay  and  other 
informallcn. 

From  this  map  and  profile  may  be  derived 
the  following  conclusions,  all  of  which  are 
support^  by  detailed  reports  and  plans  too 
lengthy  [for  discussion  In  this  letter : 

1,  It  1^  apparent  from  the  data  submitted 
that  the  highway  lies  in  very  simple  terrain. 
The  firs^  600  miles,  for  instance,  only  en- 
counter^  6.000  cubic  yards  of  solid  rock. 
Therefore,  practically  the  whole  area  Is  In 
soil  characteristically  of  loess  mixed  with 
sand,  silt,  and  ^avel. 
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2  F  r  r-,-er  70.")  miles  the  lir.e  paralirls  nni 
Is  adjacent  to  river,  lake,  ano  \  v.-t:  .ci^  (X- 
Isting  road  transportatiLii  Hit  t:tnt:.u 
cross-section  is  fhit  Because  of  tliese  facts 
engineers  estimate  that  over  half  the  project 
can  be  constructed  for  approxmiaiely  $10,000 
a  mile  which  is  roughly  half  the  per  mile 
cost   involved    In   the    total   estimate 

3,  From  Mile  740  to  Mile  950  the  Canadian 
engineers'  estimate  of  construcWon.  Includ- 
ing the  crossing  of  .he  Stikine  River.  Is 
around  »14.000  a  mile.  From  Fairbanks,  Mile 
0,  through  to  Fort  St,  James  at  Mile  1430 
which  is  the  Junction  with  the  constructed 
road  system  of  the  coitinent  and  therefore 
the  terminus  of  this  aew  construction,  the 
cost  will  approximate  but  will  not  exceed 
$20,000  a  mile.  All  these  estimates  are  based 
on  a  24-foot  gravel  ro.id  or  40  feet  between 
the  ditches. 

I  4.  For  a  hard-surfaced  road  the  cost,  de- 
pending upon  type,  should  be  added  to  this 

I  estimate.  Gravel  is  eislly  available  practi- 
cally throughout  the  whole  route.  Because 
of  there  favorable  conditions,  both  the  Ca- 

I    nadian   and   American  engineers  are   agreed 

j  that  the  road  as  a  rush  Job  could  be  built  In 
2  stavons  or  a  period  of  18  to  20  months. 
This  is  based  upon  both  Alaskan  and  Ca- 
nadian experience  in  load  construction  In 
Alaska  a  crew  of  30  men  will  construct  from 
1^   to   16  miles  of  road  in  1  season,     'hns 

•  would  mean  the  emplc)yment  of  60  crews  of 
so  men  each,  mecha.ilcally  equipped,  the 
cost  for  the  gravel  road  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000, 

5.  The  climntologldal  conditions  are  sur- 
prlsingiy  favorable.^  The  areas  immediately 
behind  the  coastal  ranges  are  always  areas 
of  semiaridity.  This  Is  the  area,  of  course.  In 
Which  the  highway  is  located.  It  Is  therefore 
evident  that  precipitation  Is  very  light,  and  a 
condition  of  relative  y  high  vlslbimy  Is 
characteristic.  Snow  depths,  of  ccurse,  will 
be  light.  From  Fairbanks  to  Mile  1050  the 
average  depth  of  snow  during  the  winter 
months  Is  around  2  feet  of  very  light  snow. 
The  extreme  average  depth  of  snow  Is  be- 
tween 3  and  4  feet  In  limited  areas.  For  a 
distance  of  about  75  miles,  from  Mile  1050  to 
Mile  1125,  greater  dejjths,  not  exceedni^  6 
feet,  may  be  encountered  on  high  summits. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  this  roacway  cp:n  throughout 
the  winter  with  greater  ease  than  In  any  of 
the  Northern  States.  It  also  should  be  re- 
membered that  tlie  roadway,  even  with  a 
gravelled  surface,  from  November  15  to  April 
will  be  frozen  hard  a  id  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  hard-surfaced  road  during  that  period. 
These  conditions  were  :hecked  ^rom  January 
20.  1941,  to  April  24.  IMl,  A  man  was  sent 
who  covered  the  whole  route  of  the  project. 
His  Information  was  even  more  favorable 
tlian  that  indicated  on  the  profile. 

6.  The  great  value  of  this  project  In  a 
military  sense  as  a  defense  measure  Is  evi- 
dent from  these  facts.  It  would  be  possible 
on  such  a  highway  to  transport  men.  equip- 
ment, anc*  supplies  frcra  Prince  George,  the 
most  northerly  point  of  the  continental  rail 
system,  to  Fairbanks  In  60  hours  as  against 
7  or  8  days,  the  present  schedule  by  beat 
and  rail  from  Seattle.  This  presumes  a 
supply  depot  at  Prince  George  and  relay  sta- 
tions along  the  route.  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia,  is  525  miles  sJUth  of  Prince  Georce, 
Seattle  135  miles  scut  1  of  Vancouver.  Fcrt 
Lewis  40  miles  scuth  cf  Seattle.  Even  though 
the  Canadian  National  Railway  system  could 
not  meet  the  transportation  needs  at  Prince 
George,  it  would  be  In  ea.^y  reach  bv  high- 
way. Also.  It  would  b<  possible  to  serve  the 
coastal  cities  which  average  about  125  miles 
from  the  route  of  the  highway  by  either 
branches  or  by  airplanes  based  on  fields  ad- 
jacent to  the  road.  It  Is  also  understood 
and  Is  clearly  visible  en  this  map  that  the 
highway  closely  parallels  the  line  of  flight 
of  the  western  air  lines.  Therefore,  the 
highway  will  greatly  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  along  the  road  and  by  the 


roadway;  when  the  t^^rrain  cor.diticn'  are 
favorable,  emergency  fields  can  tie  c  n- 
structed  Also,  the  highway  will  render  pos- 
sible the  .=upply  arul  maintenance  of  these 
fields,  and  will  furnish  a  ribbon  for  the 
flyers  to  follow 

The  Commission  feels  the  matter  of  supply 
to  Alaska  is  a  transportation  problem  of  air, 
land,  and  water  which  should  be  considered 
and  correlated  as  a  single  unit.  At  this  time 
air  fields  are  iDeing  projected  for  imm.edlate 
construction  which  are  not  iccessible  by 
roads  at  present,  and  Inasmuch  as  their 
location  has  been  determined  without  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  location  tf  the  Inter- 
national highway  it  may  be  difllcult  to  hook 
them  up  when  and  if  the  roadi  is  built. 

Alaska  is  dangerously  lsolate<4.  She  is  de- 
pendent altogether  upon  outsicle  sources  for 
all  the  means  of  peace  or  war.  | 

Tlie  sea  lanes  to  Alaska — the  only  avail- 
able present  means  of  transpoh — arc  noto- 
riously dangerous,  particularly  in  winter  The 
coast  here  Is  26,000  miles  long.  ^  component 
of  inlets,  bays.  Islands,  and  arma  uninhabited 
and  seldom  visited,  subject  to  re^n.  fog.  snow, 
and  sleet.  The  channels  are  ^narrowly  re- 
stricted In  southeastern  Alaska!  where  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Territoryrs  population 
lives.  j 

As  evidence  cf  the  dangerous  conditions 
prevailing  there  have  been  twd  regular  line 
ships  on  the  rocks  during  the  pjkst  6  months. 
In  addition,  the  U  S.  transport,,  if ric^i a >f  was 
completely  destroyed  with  her  yaluable  cargo 
and  the  loss  of  three  men.        ( 

Another  ship  was  lost  off  Katalla  Only 
the  most  precise  navigation  in  these  waters 
renders  these  narrowly  predetermined  chan- 
nels usable. 

Even  in  time  of  peace,  the  jslightest  dis- 
traction may  Involve  a  wreck.  What  could 
occur  In  time  of  war,  with  ari  alert  enemy 
utilizing  submarines,  destroyers,  or  motor- 
boats  can  easily  be  Imagined.  In  this  con- 
nection we  quote  Brig  Gen  S,  B  Buckner, 
in  charge  of  all  military  affairs  In  the 
Territory:  * 

"The  International  highway  will  give  us 
an  all-land  route  for  the  movcancnt  of  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  reinforcements.  It 
would  make  us  independent  of  fthe  control  of 
the  sea,  temporarily  or  otherwise;  It  would 
not  throw  us  out  of  Alaska  " 

Alaskans  feel,  once  cut  off;  by  sea,  they 
would  be  powerless  to  resist  an  [enemy.  They 
feel  that  such  a  catastrophe  cfen  occur,  and 
that  it  should  be  provided  for,  ^  self-evident 
Tliey  fear  that  the  full  force^  of  our  Nav^ 
may  be  deflected  to  the  defense  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 

Because  of  lack  of  beacons,  the  low  visi- 
bility, the  sudden  storms  sMpeeplng  down 
glacial  valleys,  the  dangerous  icing  tempera- 
tures In  high  humidity,  have  made  it  desir- 
able for  the  air  lines  to  take  the  route  of  the 
International  Highway,  this  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  airfields  or  roisd  transporta- 
tion for  600  miles. 

In  that  area  the  low  temperatures  have 
dehydrated  the  atmosphere,  and  In  both  win- 
ter and  summer  flying  conditions  are 
favorable.  | 

A  year  ago  the  reasons  for  nbt  considering 
this  project  as  a  military  need.^were  given  as 
follow  s :  I 

1.  The  road  would  not  t>e  of  the  right  type. 
Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  any  type  of  read 
required  can  be  built  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

2.  't  was  stated  that  the  toad  could  be 
operated  only  a  couple  of  montihs.  This  is  an 
assumption  based  on  no  Infotamation  at  all. 
We  now  know  that  the  road  could  be  kept 
open  the  whole  year  around 

3.  It  was  also  stated  that  Alaska  could  be 
supplied  by  air  in  event  she  *ras  cut  off  by 
sea.  The  ordinary  needs  of  Alaska  are  600.000 
tons,  and  the  military  needs  would  raise  this 
to  probably  1.000.000  tons.  Without  further 
discussion  it  is  certainly  evldeht  that  Alaska 
could  not   be  supplied   by   a.r.     i:    a  road   is 


a.'^s-uuied  to  be  not  of  the  rrchit  type  for  heavy 
transportation  it  i--  h^ard  to  f-e  hiow  an  air 
fi-vurp  would  siive  th.:s  prrbiem 

4  It  was  stated  again  that  it  would  take 
years  to  build  the  project  This  criticism  has 
been  efTectively  ansviered  by  he;h  Canatliau 
and  American  eneineers.  The  Canadian, 
British  Columbia-Yukon-Alaska  Hi^huay  . 
Commission  estimates  that  a  gravel  r^ad 
could  t>e  built  m  24  months  g;\en  .--ufnclent 
men  and  equipment. 

5.  It  was  considered  as  impoichje  to  get 
an  agreement  with  Canada  ai\d  Cireat  B-  iton 
that  would  g.ve  the  United  States  the  use 
of  the  hlghwty  as  a  military  highv.ny  We 
have  now  every  assurance  Uint  this  is  no 
longer  an  obstacle  The  State  Departmer.ta 
of  the  two  Governments  involved  are  now 
studying  the  means  to  give  express;  n  to  this 
accepted  coopt^ratlon. 

With  the  constant  and  increasing  destruc- 
tion of  shipping  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  the  need  for  ships  may  require  the 
deflection  of  the  Alaskan  wssels  to  ether 
more  Important  emergency  points  V.'ith  a 
constructed  highway,  and  millions  of  trucks 
available,  this  would  not  conatltute  a  d.  -pe:- 
ate  condition. 

Under  the  present  iii:preri:cta'Me  ca'astm- 
phlc  world  conditions  the  Commissu-n  leels 
we  must  be  prepared  to  n^eet  any  coalition 
of  totalitarian  force.  Pu>-m  has  been  on 
many  sides  in  the  last  year  Tcclay,  she  lias 
effected  a  tentative  understanding  with  Ja- 
pan. Such  an  alliance  wh.ile  improbable  is 
possible.  Alaska  could  I'  invaded  from  Asia 
50  miles  away.  Troops  ci  uld  invade  Alaska 
from  a  half  dozen  existine:  bases  m  Siberia 
adjacent  to  that  Territory  r  by  procetdmg 
from  Arcliangel.  by  tiie  newly  deterniined 
Sit>erlan-Arctic  coastal  rente  The  L"iut/'d 
States  Navy  without  Icebreakers  wc  uld  be 
powerless  to  prevent  such  an  attack 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
highway  should  be  started  immediately  We 
assume  no  risks  in  building  it  Its  very  exist- 
ence, as  an  efficient  alternatr.  would  de'cr 
an  enemy  from  attempting  tc  cut  the  Terri- 
tory off  by  sea. 

The  only  risk  is  involved  in  unduly  delay- 
ing the  construction 

Constructed,  its  value  as  a  powerlul  m.-tru- 
ment  of  defen'-e  Is  only  equ.-.Hed  by  rs  util'ty 
as  an  instrument  for  de\elop;ng  an  almost 
continental  aiea. 

Lastly,  and  more  convinclne  1«  the  fact 
that  not  only  -here  exl.-'t*  thie  military  aspect 
but  the  Indisputable  fact  thfit  Its  value  and 
benefits  are  continuing  ever  many  years, 
peace  or  war. 

Respectfully  submitted 

W^RRF.N    O     M'lCNfSON' 

Member  oj  CoJigress,  chairman,  Alas- 
kan   International   H  ghvay   Cor.-i- 
missic  -n 
Washington    D   C    .V'u;.  5,  ;.wi. 
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OF   NFw    -rr-srv 

IN  lliF   H<:'1.-.'^E  C>F   REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday    Auau^t  4    1941 


LETTER  HO  .M  THE  DLPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AND  bTATEMKNT  FROM  BRITISH 
EMB.\SSY 


•    I 


Mr.      EATON      Mr.      Speaker,      under 
leave     to    extend    my    rema.'ks    in    the 
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Record  I  Include  th?  following  \fUfr  and 
statemt-nf : 

Department  or  State. 
Wa  hingt'..n.  July   16,   1941. 
The  Honorable  Charliis  A    Eaton, 
Hoii-r   0/    Rep'-e'it'ntalin's 

My  Dfar  Mr  Eaton:  This  Is  in  further 
TfifTctie  to  your  telephone  conversation 
uuh  me  on  Kritiay,  July  11,  1941.  m  which 
>;  ,  rf'i  ii --tfd  inr(irma:.f;n  with  reference  to 
the  HiliKUtioiis  which  have  recently  appeared 
til  the  new8pa[-ers  to  the  effect  th.at  the 
Br!t;.-.h  hav*  been  reselhnR  m  South  America 
Btce!  and  irftn  products  which  they  hnvn  ac- 
quired from  this  country  under  the  terir.s 
Of  the  Lend  Lea.-^e  Act  and  hlsm  to  the  efTect 
that  Canada  has  been  selhn^  Un;ted  States 
airplanes  similarly  acquired  bv  h<T  Tlus 
LVp.irtr.-.t-r.'  his  taK.er.  steps  to  inquire  into 
Ihis  niat't-r  and.  on  the  basis  ol  the  infor- 
mation now  at  l*s  disposal,  is  unable  to  imd 
Hnythinu'  wtuch  would  substant.ate  thtse 
BlleciVions. 

Tlie  fir-!  thine  that  should  be  noted  is  the 
fart  »h;it  in  ca-e  such  sales  had  b*N  n  raicincr 
p'.arc  they  would  be  In  direct  violation  of 
6.'.  •  ii  n  4  of  the  Act  cf  Marrh  11.  1941 
ilxr.d  Le.tGe  Act).  !5ection  4  read.":  as  fcl- 
Irws 

"All  contracts  or  aprefment'^  mad.-  for  the 
dl^P'D.sltlon  of  anv  defen.se  ar"  icle  or  defen.se 
Information  pursuant  to  section  3  shall  ccin- 
tain  a  cl,ius.>  bv  which  the  foreiijn  trovern- 
H'.ent  undertakes  thiit  It  wdll  not,  w.thout 
the  con-ei.t  of  the  President,  tran-fer  title 
to  or  pnss<'ssif.n  of  such  defense  nr^.-rde  or 
dpfen.se  inlormarion  by  pift  saN'  or  other- 
wt'-e.  or  permi*  its  use  by  anyone  not  an 
officer,  *^inp:  \e<\  cr  a"tnt  of  sUfdi  frreiirn 
go^pinnienr  '• 

It  IS  cle.ir  from  thi^  paragraph  tha'  n-i 
tiaisl"!  (f  nnv  defer.sf  ■irticl'^  I'.c  ,u;:ed 
tinrl' r  tbi  I^ecri  Leas.'  Act  ccuici  letrii'.iv  take 
place  ui'hout  tlie  consent  of  the  President. 
If  there  h..'^  br^-n  any  violation  on  the  p.irt 
of  the  Bri'i'-p.  of  th,.  plain  language  of  -h" 
act,  no  .-^u  h  '  t*,.  jv-i  been  brouetlit  to  the 
attention  if  fhis  Department 

I'  nil''  be  that  what  some  of  th'i^c  v,'b.o 
!.,.■  e  ir.i'.I-  •ii«>se  allet'ntlons  r'^r-P.y  h;:' e  m 
r^:r.^!  is  'he  sale  by  the  Br!•l^h  t-i  South 
Anvri'  .<  ot  ;r  Ml  "nd  s'eel  prodiic*-<  of  B^l•l^h 
rv tv.i' ;r'';! i'  w:'h  'lie  mferen'^e  thi  t  t.ie 
liiiv.di  arc  ^iri^ur.r.f;  ;r:,n  and  steel  prod'lc•^5 
l!'.  :n  ti.i  (  up'ry  uiidi  r  trv  L-c  d  L«  i.-e 
Ac  and  usiiie;  th^'tn  !  -r  their  defence  neec'..'? 
et  h  tiie  thus  makint:  it  possible  to  niai:i..:!n 
crmrnerclal  e.xpoi'.-  rf  tbr;r  r:  u  iron  and 
steel  product.-  n\v.ir.\\h.:c  The  fact  that 
appreciable  ijuantities  of  ir.-n  and  s'eel 
products   had    beet;   ucip"   tc   s    rh   America 


from  Great  15: 


pa.--   mon'ii-  natutally 


r:.->r<:  this  questic  li    ind  is  ni  diubt  a  cause 
ct  m.-  inclerstandii.. 


On  the  ba.si.-  of 


tqu^les  that  we  have 


thus  far  been  ab:-.'  t.-  in..ke  n.tn  this  matter. 
It  seenxs  clear  that  the  am  luit  of  such  ex- 
ports cf  l:  ■>  anci  't.l  pr  iiU(\s  to  SJUth 
America  Is  be.ng  lap.uly  reduced  to,  and  is 
now  practic.idv  .•;  •;.?■  11..1.  nium  essential 
to  the  acquisiti  I.  by  Cr.  ,:  Britain  of  sup- 
plies of  other  products  uhich  she  must  have 
from  South  Amcnci  lL.r  l.^r  >  wn  defense 
needs  I.,  -.ius  coniifecticn  the  f t  llowirJg 
fpct?  are  pertinent' 

1  \V:  .It'  Cireat  Bri'a.;-.  nr.i-t  ncc-.s.'-anly 
coi.ce  i:-rate  her  mam  effort^  ci;  product. '',^1 
c:  war  es^sentials  nevertheless  many  of  th-^ 
niatrri.tN  w;i.,.;i  ;ire  e--er.tial  IlT  i-.er  (!■  lei.  e 
nv.;-'  be  m.p.,r-td  ar-.d  Mine  .1  thf-i  mu't 
b-'  aci;u  red  f r^  ni  source.-  o'her  th.;r.  ':.e 
Inittd  t^t.ites,  as.  fer  ex..mn!e.  Scirli 
Am.-rica  Means  must  be  f^und  f.T  keep- 
Inij  up  the  flow  of  these  es.sen-ial  materials 
to  Great  Britain.  Insofar  as  o'her  means  of 
pa\nient  f>r  such  es.-ential  materials  cannc- 
be  fo'tiid  ifr  examplt;.  through'  inv:s;b!"s 
euch  as  flr.anci.d  remittances,  etc  1  p.'.y- 
ment   must    be   made    by   means    oX    export? 


of  goods  It  Is  our  understanding  h-x'n-er, 
that  the  present  policy  of  the  Br.'i  h  <>  v- 
ercjnent  is  to  restrict  sucli  export.^  •-  •)_•  ,-..- 
dispensable  minimum  required  m  i  r-.;.  .■•  "o 
enable  them  to  pav  for  absolutely  essential 
imports 

2  It  1."=  our  understanding  tlmt  a?  recrards 
steol  products  up  to  the  stage  of  and  includ- 
ing rerolled  priducts,  plates  tools,  iron  rope, 
wire,  etc  ,  export.-  are  no'  permitted  except 
where  thev  are  clearly  e.^'^ential  frr  the  Brit- 
i.'^h  war  efTnrt  and  where  the  ma'^enals  cannot 
be  ob.a.r.id  fri.m  tbe  Uni'cd  States.  As  re- 
gards ma-hnerv,  it  is  understood  that  ex- 
ports to  a!i  Countries  have  been  drastically 
reduced  and  eacii  proposed  nfv  order  made 
sub'-^ct  to  very  careful  scrut.ny  For  ex- 
ample it  ha-  been  necessary  to  discontinue 
supplying  e-.sentiHl  materials  for  construc- 
ti  ;;  if  rert  iin  laige  projects  under  way  In 
Saith  America  for  wb.icb  supplies  had  pre- 
via tislv  been  promised  In  *ome  cas?s.  where 
it  ha-  been  f'^'.ir.ci  that  the  completion  of 
orders  already  part'.y  fiiiled  would  not  appre- 
ciably'interfere  with  British  defense  efforts, 
sliipments  have  c(  ntmued  Alto,  quite  nat- 
urally, tlierf  b.a-  t'een  -nine  effort  to  keep  up 
thf  flow  of  spare  p.-.-^is  in  order  to  manxtain 
Br.tish-made  machmery  in  South  America. 

3  On  thf-  whole  however,  it  would  appear 
tliat  surh  » :cp  irts  of  Steel  products  to  South 
Amerira  a-  ::re  c^i.tinuing  to  taJce  place  are 
dimuii  h.r.j  in  ;, ;u,ii.t,ty,  are  due  in  every  case 
to  ^peciai  (  r  .ir^;,..-  circumstances  which  are 
easily  explain*  d.  and  are  calculated  to  en- 
hanre  rath.er  tb.in  to  diminish  the  effectl\e- 
ness  cf  Britain  -  w.,r  effort.  It  Is  understood 
that  fu'ure  Br.ti-h  allocations  of  steel  for  ex- 
p  )rt  are  s,  •  at  less  than  a  quarter  cf  wba\ 
they  were  even  as  late  as  1940  and  will  con- 
stitute only  an  extremely  minor  fraction  of 
their  monthly  prcxlucticn  of  approximately 
1.000. ceo  mtiot  tens. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  iron  and  steel. 
R.  loff Mce  wa=  al.-o  made  by  you  to  charges 
•hat  Ca'i  rla  b  -  been  selling  United  States 
airplai.t-  uh.ch  she  hag  acquired  under  the 
L'  -1  I.e  f  A  -  Our  inquiries  reveal  no  evi- 
duv-e  ih  ,■  -..  d  a  pdiin  viglaticn  of  the  terms 
cf  the  Lend  Lju.-e  Act  has  been  taking  place. 
It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  airplanes  of  Ameri- 
ca:; m.ai.uf.-.cturr  acquired  by  Great  Britain 
Uiide:  t!.e  I,,  i.d  Lease  Act  could  go  in  part  to 
Canada  ;^i  i  be  u.-ed  there  for  training  pur- 
pcses  Bed  they  weuld  be  planes  which  had 
been  lend-ie.  -.  d  to  Great  Britain  and  not  to 
Canada;  ai.-i  if  s>:mc  cf  them  were  retained 
in  Canacs.i  f  r  training  or  other  purposes, 
that  would  be  entirely  irrelevant. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject.  1  call 
attcnticn  to  a  press  release  issued  on  Jtily  14, 
1941,  by  the  British  Embassy,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclo.sed. 

Smceiely  y'.mis. 

SiMN'P.  Welles, 

Acting  Secretary. 

FRITI-H     L.XP^.P.T     FOIICV 

Some  c;i!e-"e  11^  iiave  beet:  raised  recently 
conccrnincr  the  relation  of  Briti.-h  export 
policy,  particularly  in  Soutn  America,  toward 
the  provision  of  supplies  for  Great  Britain 
under  lease-lend. 

Difflcultles  cf  shipping  and  of  manpower 
ha- e  Ijeer.  makiiig  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
Britain  t  maintain  a  level  of  export  trade 
even  approachin.r  the  peacetime  basis. 
NevertheUes.  bei'ere  tiie  lease-lend  arrange- 
ments came  into  torce  it  was  of  such  ex- 
traordinary importance  f.  r  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  her  pe:.i\er  of  nu:  chasing  goods 
abroad  that  trade  was  beint:  maintained 
wherever  po.ssib'e,  even  at  considerable  sacri- 
flee 

S.nce  tiie  t'enercus  arr.-'n^etnents  came  into 
for.e  uncer  tlie  Lease  Lend  Act.  a  drastic 
reduction  cf  British  expor'-  has  proved  pos- 
sible thus  releasing  manpower  and  shipping 
for  other  essentn.l  purposes  But  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  must  not  be  overlooked. 


Tliere  have  been  appearing  in  the  p.iges 
of  the  press  and  in  other  connections  re- 
cently a  variety  of  charges  to  the  general 
effect  that  articles  or  materials  which  are 
being  lend-leased  to  Great  Britain  are  either 
being  themselves  re*xported  by  the  British, 
perheps  in  more  advanced  form,  to  foreign 
markets  which  Great  Britain  customarily 
supplies.  In  some  cases  In  competition  with 
American  export  trade,  or  else  are  being  used 
in  Oreat  Britain  to  replace  similar  articles 
or  materials  which  the  British  are  thereby 
enab.fed  to  export  to  foreign  markets 

These  fears  are  quite  without  foundation. 
In  the  first  place,  supplies  under  the  Lease 
Len<i  Act  are  only  Just  tieginnlng  to  flow, 
and  It  would  have  been  physically  Impossi- 
ble (or  such  stipplies  to  have  been  processed 
and  exported  by  now.  Careful  inquiry  indl- 
cate$  no  Instance  in  which  a  violation  of  the 
Lea*  Lend  Act  hps  occurred  in  letter  cr  in 
spirit.  Take,  for  example,  some  rec?nt  talk 
In  the  press  and  elsewhere  In  regard  to  the 
expert  of  tin  plate.  In  actual  fact,  tin-plate 
prccjuction  In  Great  Britain  has  been  dias- 
ticatly  curtailed  in  order  to  release  material 
and  labor  for  war  purposes,  with  the  result 
that  market§  normally  supplied  by  Great 
Britain,  particularly  Australia  and  the  Argen- 
tine, now  have  to  obtain  their  tin  plate  from 
the  junlted  States.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Unlfed  States  departments  in  charge  of  the 
leas^-lend  procedure  have  to  be  satisfied  in 
evert-  case  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the 
gooqs.  and  stringent  precautions  are  taken 
'to  *e  that  their  instructions  and  requests 
are  fctr^ctly  regarded. 

Tfe  British  Supp'y  Council  would  much 
appreciate  It  11  any  complaints  or  cases  of 
apptr'ent  abuse  could  be  reported  to  them 
in  the  first  Instance  for  Investigation. 

It  j  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  mere 
fact  that  we  are  exporting  goods  of  one  sort 
or  another  which  may  be  more  or  less  simi- 
lar Jn  character  to  goods  which  we  are  ob- 
taining from  America  under  the  Lease  Lend 
Act  or  by  cash  payment  Is  en  Indication  of 
any  violation  of  the  spirit  cf  the  Lease  Lend 
Act  jr  that  it  Is  in  any  sense  a  violation  ci 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  our  obligations  to  the 
Unhed   States.   > 

Oliviously.  the  fact  that  we  are  obtaining 
American  aid  under  the  Lease  Lend  Act  does 
not  -nean  in  the  minds  of  Americans  that 
Grei.t  Britain  should  completely  abandon  its 
expert  trade.  It  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  Americans  for  us  to  do  so.  By  exporting 
BrU  lin  earns  foreign  exchange  toward  pay- 
ing ler  way,  and  her  dependence  uf>on  lease- 
lend  aid  is  thus  reduced  and  the  burden  of 
defease  from  the  standpoint  of  American 
taxpayers  is  correspondingly  less.  Moreover, 
it  ia  only  by  this  method  that  we  can  ccm- 
mand  from  countries  other  than  the  United 
Statjs  adequate  supplies  of  many  kinds  of 
mat  iriaLs  which  we  require  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  war  effort. 

A\  the  same  time  the  passing  of  the  Lease 
Lend  Act  has  greatly  reduced  our  dependence 
on  exports,  though  there  has  been  no  time  as 
yet  ^or  the  change  of  policy  to  produce  its 
effect  in  export  statistics.  We  certainly  do 
not  export  today  Just  for  the  sake  of  doing 
busiiess.  Exports  are  now  strictly  limited 
by  11  Government  licensing  scheme  to  the 
minimum  which  is  required  to  pay  for  cur- 
rent! essential  piuchases. 

Aa  regards  South  America,  this  means  that 
therf  is  a  very  drastic  restriction  of  Brlt.sh 
supjjlles  to  all  markets  except  the  Argentine, 
wheiTe  large-scale  British  purchases  of  meat 
hav9  to  he  paid  for.  Everi  in  the  Argentine 
trad^  is  being  reduced  to  about  half  what  it 
used  to  be.  Elsewhere  Great  Britain  is  not 
only  restricting  exj  orts  to  a  very  small  figure 
but  lis  informing  large  contractors  that  it  Is 
now  out  of  the  question  for  Britain  to  facili- 
tate a  supply  of  material  for  schemes  of 
capital  construction  in  South  America  Fof 
example.  Instructions  have  been  Issued  that 
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two  larpe  »chcines  Iniuated  before  tbe  w. 
wblch  were  cl  grent  imrcr'snce  to  exporting 
ccntracicrs  must  be  hbandcned.  namely  the 
electr-Scation  of  the  Cer.trtd  Br^rnian  Rail- 
way -yhich  w»«  being  undertaken  hx  Metro 
Vitkers.  and  the  Rio  Negrc  hydroelectric 
scheme. 

In  the  particular  CAse  cf  Bieel  products, 
including  rercdied  products — plates,  rubes. 
wire  rope,  etc — exp.n  :s  now  totally  for- 
bidden except  where  they  are  needed  over- 
seas in  connection  with  the  nipply  cf  gocds 
essential  for  the  war  effort  and  cannot  t>e  :b- 
tamed  from  the  United  State*  In  the  ca«  ol 
machinery,  there  has  oe*n  a  very  great  re- 
duction, and  e%tr>-  prcposec  new  order  is 
subject  to  careful  scrutiny  from  the  supply 
a^>ect. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  new  in- 
structions cannot  be  brought  Intc  tmmedi- 
ste  cperatlcn  where  there  are  partly  com- 
pleted orders  using  matenals  which  cctijd  not 
be  diverted  to  other  purposes,  and  where 
half -finished  goods  in  progress  are  occupying 
factory  space  These  orders  tend  to  give  a 
misleading  impression  as  tc  tbe  rate  of  cur- 
rent exporu  aiid  to  hide  the  extent  to  which 
new  schem.es  have  been  cut  cut.  It  is  *lso 
necessary  tc  keep  up  a  supply  of  spare  pa.ts 
to  maintain  Bntish-made  machinery  m 
Scuth  America  There  Is  in  particular  cne 
large  order  for  oil  pipe  line  for  the  Argen- 
tine Government,  expected  to  absorb  some 
7.500  tons  cf  steel  tubes.  «-hich  is  t>eing 
allowed   to  continue  for   special   reasons. 

Neverthelcss.  in  spite  of  the  inevitable 
time  lags,  the  exports  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1&41  were  already  heavily  reduced  Eip>orts 
cf  ircn  and  steel  manufactures  tc  Merlco. 
Chile.  Uruguay  and  Argentina  in  the  first  5 
months  cf  1941  averaged  only  6  000  tens  a 
month  out  cf  a  total  monthly  United  Kingdom 
'Steel  production  of  li)00.000  ingct-tons  Im- 
ports of  machinery  and  parts  tc  Mexico.  Peru. 
Brazil.  Uruguay.  Argentina,  and  Chile  aver- 
aged Just  over  1.000  tons  a  month  during 
the  period  mentioned  Iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts exported  to  all  destinations  outside  the 
British  Commonwealth  were  averaging  14  cr,0 
tons  a  month  and  experts  cf  machinery  3  000 
tons  Allocations  of  steel  for  export  from 
now  onward  are  less  than  a  q-uartcr  of  what 
thev  were  In  the  corresponding  period  even 

of  1940 

It  is  clear,  therefore  how  mistaken  it  would 
be  to  suggest  that  Great  Bntaan  is  using  the 
lacUitieg  allowed  to  her  under  the  Lease  Lend 
Act  to  push  her  expert  industries  On  the 
contrary,  she  is  using  the  assistance  thut 
granted  to  cut  her  own  exports  to  the  bone, 
onlv  maintaining  the  minimum  provision 
which  is  necessary  fo^  essential  purposes. 


I  From  tl 


;  '     d   leat    when   de- 

there  be  a  num- 

in  vaiacu*  parts  cl  the 

Y 


'.    -u.    ...    •         .pal  of  Augutt   S 

A\X~31NG      CHCST      irCWNS 

The    GcTemmect.   in    its   defense-bousing 
plans.   15   rightly   cci 
fer.se  nee-ds  have  sti: 
ber  of    •ghost  towns 
courtrv 

It  knows  that  it  Is  not  hlaely  tnat  we  shad. 
h«Te  toe  much  housing  in  tjhis  land  of  ours 
no  matter  hew  many  houses  are  erectt*d  for 
djsl^-cated  defense  workers  a.i  this  time.  The 
thing  1;  fears  is  that,  whdn  it  is  all  ever. 
the  houses  wiil  be  m  the  ^roiig  place* 

Uere  villages  have  swelled  ^2  ciue.s  .n  the 
lEit  few  months,  merely  because  a  new  de- 
fense factory  has  been  built  or  a  canton- 
ment is  near  by  When  defense  needs  di- 
minish or  the  cantonment  it  abandoned,  the 
workers  who  flooded  into  tfae  erstwhile  til- 
lage will  go  back  home  pthe  vUlage  will 
return  to  iLs  original  si«e.  The  Qelen«~ 
housing  Will  be  useless  in  the  shrunken 
•■bocm  iCwn  "  ^ 

Gcvemment  knows  this  &rd  has  been  act- 
ing acccrdinely  Lar«re  numbers  of  pre- 
fabricated houses  have  beeri  erected  in  these 
sweUmg  tcwn-^ — houses  which  can  be  taken 
apart  almost  af  easily  as  tley  were  put  to- 
gether, houses  which  can  be  m^.  \"ed  hundreds 
.  of  miles  almost  overnight  ^  there  is  nectl 
for  them  elsewhere  1 

There  Is  wifdim  In  thfe — and  eventual 
economy  It  Is  one  examjie  cf  Icng-iangc 
Government  thmking.  a  tfcine  to  be  en- 
couraged. 
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STATEMENT  OF  J     EDC  AR   HOOVER 


ir  fi         -     r  .•:,;■.  -abotrur-   > 

»nt<-s 

The  UenaorUl  Day  plot  1  wm»  foiled  by  tbe 
F  B  1  and  widespread  joewepaper  repoits 
that  trocps  had  been  rus^  to  the  dKtigev 
rones.  Hoo«r  »  ari^icle  mjf^ 

"It    IS    now    possible "    tte    write-       *c    tell 
the   real   story  behind   th#   headli:  e-    i:     -he 
newspapers    acros*    the    cv^Vintry     .  *-       M.  \ 
Troop*  Rush   to   A.rp;ai^   Facte'  e--     ^   .e.i<    < 
Guarding  Ammuniucn  Factories 

FULKKES    MASS    ATTACK  ^ 

"The  report*  were  accutrite      They  caused 

considerable  speculation  Three  \».t<k-  e.-^r- 
lier.  startling  n.IOTmaticn  frcr..  :>  ...ble 
sources  had  reached  the  P   B    I    t.  ..iii- 

I2«d  saboteurs  were  planning  a  ri  —  •  ..ok 
upon  vital  defense  industries  during  the  long 
I>coration  Day  week  end. 

•  Two  penexal  plaiis  w<B-e  to  be  Joilcwtd. 
First,  certain  indiridua*  were  to  be  inside 
the  lactones  to  step  pr^xjuction  bloixiiessly. 
taking  advantage  cf  the  licliday  absence  of 
many  emplcyet's  If  this  failed,  sibvteur*  m 
private  planes  would  desttoy  the  factories  by 
tKwnbing 

•Airplane  and  ammunition  lactone*  were 
to  be  the  principal  tarpf-^  O-  Wsv  ■:!  3  days 
belcre  the  holiday  t:  1  1^  1  oonf^rmed 
the  reporu  from  foreign  *»>urces  The  In- 
formation was  transmitted  in.«t«ntly  to  all 
field  cfBces  to  mihtarv  h:-.c<.  n.-ir."*;  mtfUigence 
serMces.  to  the  Treasurx  Department,  tc  ".ivai 
law-enforcement  agencies  -  and  to  the  fac- 
tories marked  for  destrtictlon 

JTU)L-.<tT10NS    XN     TIME 

•'Precautionary  meai-uros  were  immediately 
taken  to  meet  any  eventuality  Word  reached 
the  newspapers  and  headlines  sh.Tily  were 
blazoning  a  warning  thr.t  America  s  defense 
Indus! ries  were   ringed    With   steel. 

•And  nothing  happened.  Here,  national 
alertness  and  widespread  publicity  may  have 
circumvented  a  dlsa«t»c<u»  outbreak  of 
sabt  tage  ■'  1 

In  his  article,  which  I  enumerates  many 
new  tricks  cf  spies  and  saWteurs  Mr  Hoover 
warns  that  ••modern  warfare  does  not  limit 
itself  to  battleficldsi  it  <an  be  fcu;ht  Just 
as  effectively  In  factone*  ^n  farms  tn  j-chools. 
and  even  in  homes  In  tfriis  war  the  -^py  and 
sabotetu".  working  hand  In  glove  arc  hs  im- 
jsortant  to  their  country's  armies  as  are  the 
generals  themselves,"       I 
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Plot  To  Blast 
lurs 

lay  30.  the  Post, 

spatches  received 

ie   factories,    and 

iblisliments,   re- 


Mnndnv   Augu.^t  4.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  W.\SIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
undfT  leave  to  ex'er.d  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial frcm  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
Augu.^t  3.  1941: 
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Ml.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaijer.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarki«  10  the  Record.  I 
include  the  fcliowirxg  statement  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  as  it  appjears  in  today's 
Wasliington  Pest:  j 

[  Prom  the  Washington  Post 

HoovEH  Confirms  Stoht 
Detenst  Fact 

On  the  morning  of  last 
on  the  basis  of  numerous  d 
from    areas   of    camps,   pi 
other  American  defense   es 
ported  I  . 

"Several  agencies  of  the  Uplted  States  Gov- 
ernment  moved  last  night  td  nip  what  appar- 
ently was  believed  to  be  a  Nation-wide  sabi- 
Uge  effort,   presumably   timed   lor   Memorial 

Day.  " 

Troops^  leaves  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich  .  were 
suddenly  canceled,  Fort  Dix  soldiers  on  leave 
were  being  rounded  up  at  New  York  and 
crdered  back  to  the  post,  soldiers  were  placed 
around  aviation  factories  on  the  west  coast, 
and  heavy  guards  were  put  on  water-front 
dutv  In  many  cities 

Tcdav.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  directcr  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  a  signed  ar- 
ticle in  the  American  Magatme.  describes  In 
detail  a  vast  plot  to  bomb  American  defense 
plants  from  privately  ownqd  planes  en  that 
dav  Factories  were  to  be  wtecktd.  ships  were 
to  be  blown  up,  and  fighting  planes  destroyed 


George  N.  Peek 


EXTENSION  CP  RFN^AHKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  V.OODKUFF 

vt      MI<   i.I  .  \N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrrRESENTATIVE3 
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Mr  WOODRUFF  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  George  N  Peek  was  special 
adviser  to  the  Presideni  en  foreign  nade 
and  prc.<dent  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  through  1934  and  1935.  He  was 
the  first  Adminisiralor  of  tho  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  m  li<33.  He  re- 
signed frcm  the  adn»|ni^t ration  at  the 
end  of  1935  because  of 'irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  v.c  w  on  tlio  farm 
and  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

For  the  past  20  yenrs  he  has  given  a 
large  part  of  his  tinte  to  the  study  of 
farm  and  foreign  trad?  matters.    Pnoi 
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to  that  timf  he  v,a.-i  in  (liaig'"'  of  tiadi  — 
fori-;tn  and  ciutr.t  ;ic — i)r  oiv  of  cur 
lurk'L'st  rur{Joratior:s. 

Ho  WTLs  a  nu'niL'T  f.f  th-'  War  Indus- 
ti-.f"^  B  ard  m  1918. 

It  ;-  ceneraliy  atriecd  thri!  Mi.  P.-fk  is 
one  nf  America's  out.-tandms  aulhontips 
on  foif  iLin  and  dome.'-^tic  commr-rce.  cspc- 
ciallv  with  reference  to  the  fX';lunL7i'  of 
a^'Mtui'.ura]  proaurts. 

Rt'ci-ntly  Mr.  Pei  k.  at  tl.c  uc)u»-r  of 
the  Amt'Mca  F:r>t  Coir.n^.U'- .■,  p: .  jji:  .'d 
an  an.swcr  to  thf  claim.-  o:  th.e  v.\r  iiiif  r- 
v>n'.oni.';;.s  tliat  v:o  cannot  live  m  the 
.^anii'  w.irki  -  ci  :i;.m:cally  witli  H.'ior  in 
the  t  vriit  cf  an  Axis  vicury.  Ht-  i^ub- 
niut'd  h:.-  i-.n.  \vrr  lo  the  coninutUe  en 
M.iy  14.  1j41 

Ho  u,'K>  HiMtt'd  to  prt'icnt  his  views  on 
thp  same  .nibiert  to  a  meotins  ot  To\yn 
Hall  in  Los  Angcl<\s  on  Jtr.y  14.  1941^  ' 

In  connection  Wii'-,  ihr-  .  rt^.  .nt  pr.  .=;- 
cntat:on>  cf  h.  ^  ',■.•■,■.-.  l:o  !vi^  dir.ctt^i 
particu.ur  at^r.hon  ;>^  t:.--  adcheoses  of 
the  Pii^id-  nt  aiui  Sfcrfi ary  Hull  on  the 
occa.<i():i  it  tlu'  coltbration  of  National 
Forri-n  Trade  Wo-'k  At  that  time  tl-.e 
Prp.>id(nt  stated: 

I:.''-r:;atlonal  nnmuito  ir.  a  \\.\\:\  ciomi- 
nii'f.i  l)v  tutalltariar.i.-ir.  W(.uld  neve:  ijt  co- 
ri-ri  r-.  lor  the  mutu.il  bfiu'iu  cf  all.  •  •  • 
T.ierefore,  It  i-  ;c!;e  f  .:•  u-  lo  talk  of  future 
for>':v!n  nado  un:  ^■>  u  c  art  pr-M  art^l  now  to 
(leit  !(i  tiie  principles  uponiwiiith  if  ts  and 
nw."'   \:f  h:i  ed. 

At  tlu>  same  time,  Secretary  Huil  set 
up  fi'.  e  peai  e  po.nt.-: 

1  E\* It'll.-"  national. .'-m  r.■ll^^t  not  again  be 
permuted  tc  express  it.-cli  m  exce.-..<;ve  trade 
restrictions. 

2  N  i.iii.-'^rimiiiatiun  ;r.  international 
Ci>r.ii;.crri.u  relatioius  nui.-:  be  th-  rule,  so 
th:it  :o'e;!;.i'.;  j!"..i!  tr.icie  nny  i;:'ow  and 
piu.p   :• 

3  l;.i'.\ -111.:  ■  t  :-.:i;  >upp;u  -  nm.-*  be  av.i.iable 
ti)    .1..    nauui.s    witiii  u*.    d;.-c:  inu:..itr  :. 

4  Iiitcrnatunuil  acreeiiu-uti  re^juiatiii:^ 
tiie  .-.ipply  I.  f  Ci  iiiir.i  ;tiuie.-  niie-t  bo  .-u  i:  i:,- 
cileU  ,,.s  to  p.^jtict  luliV  itie  inteit-.si?  v,i  li.e 
conb^uniing   countries   .i:.c!    t;.,  .r   po   pit. 

5  The  institutions  hikI  urraiiscmeiitj  of 
i;i!t.  rational  fiiiance  must  be  .<o  set  up  that 
till  \  ;end  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises  and 
tiie  (...ntmual  development  of  all  countries. 
>i!:d  permit  payui.T-.t  thmugh  processes  of 
tra.ie  consoo.sm  with  tO.e  welia.'-e  of  all 
countries 

Mr.  P'tk.-  \;t;\-  a;.  t.,p.L'.al!y  t;meiy, 
and  on  July  21  I  in.-,  rted  m  the  Record 
his  n'nKV.k.-  btfeie  Town  H.iil  m  L...-  An- 
gelci.  C.i.f.,  on  July  14,  1.41.  to  uii.ch  I 
call    th.e   a'"er.Uon   of    tiie    nii  mbc  :-.h;p. 


The  Revenue  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

J?  OF    NO     TH    P-.K  ^T\ 

IN   iHE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


M'>':day    Auciu>t  4.  1941 


Mr.   ROBERTSON   of   North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speakir,  I  dc.-ire  at  this  time  to  pay 


my  re.spe-c'-  and  appreciati'  n  to  the  dis- 
imsui.shed  centleir.en  wlio  make  up  ihe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  am  sure 
they  have  d!lie*-nt!y  applied  tr.emselves 
to  thrs  tedious  ta.-k,  a  ta.-k  that  has  ex- 
tended over  many,  many  hours  of  time. 
I  readily  appreciate  that  theirs  is  a  more 

d;f!icuU  pioblem  than  of  many  commit- 
tee.-, m  ihi.s  Hou.so,  because  nothing  comes 
so  close  to  ti:e  people  m  the  matter  of 
povernmen'   a.s   fio   taxe.s. 

Tni.s  rax  bill  i.s  a  difficult  bill  because 
i*  substantially,  m  its  entire  amount. 
ropresents  an  increase  over  and  above 
\\hat  has  been  paid  m  the  years  of  the 
past.  It  has  cailtd  for  the  greatest  con- 
.^idcrat.on  on  the  part  of  every  member 
of  the  committee,  and  I  can  well  recog- 
nize that  It  ha.-  been  difficult  as  thev  have 
listoned  to  vanou.-  evidence  that  has  been 
introduced  against  the  various  schedules 
to  df  ternv.n"  ju.st  what  to  do.  I  recog- 
niZf  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  stand 
fiirn  against  the  presentation  of  what 
Seem  to  b"  loeical  tacts,  and  yet  before 
them  was  the  ta^k  (>f  placing  upon  the 
Nation  a  new,  coinprehenslve  tax  bill. 
V  has  required  courage.  They  have 
siiown  It.  And  wh.le  probably  mosf  any- 
cn^.'  may  make  objections  to  seme  phase 
01  th.e  bill.  I  recognize  that  such  a  meas- 
ure cannot  be  drawn  m  a  manner  to  be 
entirely  saM.^facfcry  to  all.  There  are 
many  who  wiil  repard  some  phases  of  it 
as  unjust.  Senie  even  v  ill  consider  it  as 
discriminatms.  Birt  in  a  country  such 
a,-  uurs,  tliere  n:u.-!t  be  elasticity  in  our 
action  and  in  our  thou.;;ht. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  resulting 
from  the  etToro-  of  tins  committee  we 
ha\e  before  us  for  consideration  a  very 
satisfactory  tax  bill;  and  I  am  glad  to 
indicate  at  this  moment  that  I  intend  to 
support  till.-  bill.  I  feel  that  it  is  rea.son- 
ably  the  duty  of  all  of  us  in  this  House 
to  as,  ume  a  re..punsibi!!  y  to  place  upon 
the  people  this  tax  burcen.  I  recognize 
that  It  IS  not  a  popular  thing  to  do,  but 
mo.st  of  u-  have  cone  f.long  supporting 
the  appropnati.m-  for  d-fense,  and  in 
m.any  ins*an:es  th.e  appropriations  were 
not  for  defense.  M:  .♦  ,  f  us  in  one  sec- 
tion of  tile  country  er  r;-.,  ,  -iipr  have  been 
the  b-nefic  aries  of  parts  of  some  of  these 
appropriation  meastires.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable, th.en.  that  ^we  should  fail  to 
s'anci  foursquare  behind  this  committee 
and  support  this  bill. 

I  b-  ';•  v  the  people  of  the  great  State 
cf  Noi'h  Dakota,  whioh  I  have  the  honor 
to  r.  present,  by  and  laree.  wish  me  to 
supp  rt  thi-  tax  b'il.  I  believe  that  the 
p -cple  of  North  Dakota  recognize  that 
the  Nation  canno*  go  on  spending  for 
defense  without  f:;c;n<j;  the  inevitable 
problem  of  taxation.  I  .-nould  like,  how- 
ever, that  my  remarks  would  indicate 
that  thi.-  Is  not  an  effort  of  beginning  to 
pay  fo'  defense,  but  ranor  this  tax  bill 
is  an  effort  to  stabi'.!?-'  the  finances  of 
the  N.inon,  which  truly  l-av-  arrived  at  a 
dancerous  plao--'. 

During  the  penod  of  8  viars  under  this 
ndminis;  ration,  th  -re  ha-  b-  en  little  con- 
ctrn  about  a  balanced  bidst  t.  We  have 
engaged  in  an  unprecedented  effort  to 
spend  the  Nation  into  p:-c-qoerity.  I  am 
sure  that  all  will  agree  that  this  is  con- 
trary to  tho  practice  of  :enturics  of  the 
past,  and  I  am  sure,  also,  that  we  all  quite 


agree  that  it  has  failed  in  this  experi- 
ment. 

No  real  American  objects  to  the  plan 
of  preparing  our  Nation  for  war,  but  as 
we  enf  age  our  talents  in  this  effort,  there 
is  nee^  for  an  immediate  change  of  policy 
so  far  as  our  fiscal  affairs  are  concerned. 
We  cannot,  as  a  Nation,  live  in  the  con- 
stant latmosphere  of  emergency  and  it 
is  notjnecessary.  There  has  always  been 
and  there  must  be  now.  a  common-sense 
route  jto  travel  on  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomics. There  is  even  greater  need  to- 
day, afe  we  arm  for  defense,  for  prudence 
in  our  appropriations.  These  giganUc 
figured  must  be  arrived  at  after  the  most 
comprtehensive  study  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Nation's  greatest  minds. 
It  canhot  be  the  handiwork  of  inexperi- 
ence. It  cannot  come  from  men  who 
have  rio  knowledge  of  toil — it  cannot 
come  from  the  s6hoolroom — from  those 
you  hive  visions  and  theories.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  disregard  their  part,  but  they 
must  be  balanced  with  men  who  know 
the  h£|rd  way  •  ♦  •  who  have  been 
distre^ed  in  meeting  pay  rolls  and  who 
have  Jiad  sleepless  nights  as  they  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  problems  ot 
their  oiwn  economics  •  •  •  men  who 
learned  early  in  life  that  to  remain  sol- 
vent. Ooth  they  and  their  business  must 
operate  with  an  income.  This  is  the 
crying  need  of  the  hour  as  we  arm  for 
defensp.  It  is  more  vital  today  than 
ever  before,  because  long  before  we  began 
this  piVDgram  of  defense,  we  had  tremen- 
dously impaired  the  credit  structure  of 
the  country  by  impractical  and  untried 
day  drjeams  that  have  brought  us  to  the 
very  brink  of  disaster,  all  too  often  used 
for  a  political  advantage. 

If  America  is  worth  saving,  if  it  is 
worth  (taking  the  men  into  the  trenches 
and  ot  the  ships  of  the  seas — if  there 
does  epcist  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
devoti()n  to  the  country,  let  it  first  be 
expressed  in  our  fiscal  policy.  Yes; 
these  i'ere  noble  w^rds  once.  They  are 
familiar  to  you.  They  were  expressed 
back  in  the  year  1932,  during  the  politi- 
cal campaign.     They  were  fundamental 

and   like   all    fundamentals,    they 
change:    they   are   fundamental 

They  were  expressed  for  political 
purposes  thep;  they  should  be  practiced 
for  Gavernment  pre.servation  now. 

Let  V  5  have  the  cournge  to  stop  borrowing 
to  meei  continuing  deficits.  Stop  the  defi- 
cits. ]  et  us  have  equal  courage  to  reverse 
the  po  icy  of  the  Republican  leaders  and 
insist  ma  sound  currency. 

Our  ]  arty  says  clearly  that  not  only  must 
Govern  nent  income  meet  prospective  e.\pen- 
ditures,  but  this  income  must  be  secured 
on  the  fcrinclple  of  ability  to  pay.  (Excerpts 
from  a4dre.=s  by  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  Al- 
bany, jjily  30,  1932.) 

I  callfed  attention  in  my  address  at  Pitts- 
burgh bn  Wednesday  night  to  the  great 
Importalnce  of  Federal  Budget  making  as 
the  foundation  of  the  national  credit.  I 
pointed  cut  that  the' Hoover  administration 
had  bein  responsible  for  deficit  after  defi- 
cit; that  as  one  disastrous  year  succeeded 
another!  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrange 
the  finances  of  the  country  so  that  at  least 
the  moiinting  loss  of  revenue  might  not  be 
turned  into  a  deficit  for  the  next  year.  It 
Is  my  ftedge  and  promise  that  this  danger- 
ous klnq  of  financing  shall  be  stopped,  and 


then 
do   noi 
now 
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that  rigid  governmental  economy  shall  be 
forced  by  a  stern  and  unremitting  a<lmln- 
Istratlon  policy  of  living  within  our  Income. 
(Excerpts  from  address  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt,  Albany.   July   30.   1932  ) 


Joint  Tax  Returns 


FXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

<  F 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LO  J1SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  A)ic;h.^t  4.  1941 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the 
original  rule  on  the  tax  bill  been  pre- 
sented on  last  Tuesday,  I  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  defeated.  While  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  speak  for  the  Louisiana 
delegation.  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  rule  ris  originally  drafted. 

Such  a  vote,  of  ccursc,  would  not  have 
meant  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  tax  bill, 
but  it  would  have  been  the  only  recourse 
of  the  Representatives  of  community- 
property  States  to  express  their  protest 
on  the  proposed  joint  returns  for  mar- 
ried people.  . 

I  realize  the  crying  necessity  for  rais- 
ing new  revenues,  and  I,  of  course,  know 
that  our  va.st  national-defense  program, 
which  I  have  co  isistently  supported, 
must  be  buttressed  by  a  new  program  of 
taxation.  All  Americans  are  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  e.nd  realize  the  neces- 
sity to  protect  the  economic  structiue  of 
the  Nation  through  adequate  taxation. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
however,  did  not  hold  hearings  on  the 
question  of  joint  returns.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  unfamiliar  with 
the' fact  that  ihe  ccmmunity-property 
system  has  been  recognized  in  Louisiana 
since  before  we  were  a  State.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  law  and  is  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  property.  I  am  .somewhat 
amused  at  those  who  say  that  thcfe  is 
now  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  com- 
munity-property States.  They  assume 
without  ever  study  ng  the  question  that 
the  community-property  system  is 
merely  a  conveniert  device  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  Federal  taxation. 

Nothing  could  bo  further  from  the 
truth.  Under  our  system  the  husband 
and  wife  own  joi  itly.  Every  type  of 
property  accumulated  during  the  mar- 
riage is  owned  slia  e  and  share  alike  by 
the  hu:  band  and  by  the  wife.  Of  cour.se, 
such  a  system  Imposes  burdens  which 
are  not  found  in  the  common-law  States, 
and  the  system  of  taxation  is  eminently 
fair  and  equitable  because  it  recognizes 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  the  com- 
munity-property system. 

I  realize  that  the  defeat  of  the  present 
provision  in  the  law  will  result  in  the 
necessity  of  findin?  new  sources  of  rev- 
enue. But  I  feel  tliat  these  new  sources 
should  be  found,  and  can  be  found, 
rather  than  adopti  ig  a  plan  which  atKJl- 
ishes  one  of  our  fundamental  concepts. 


Joint  Tax  Returns 
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LXTF?ISION  OF  F.IM.APK'^ 


/ 


HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or    Rl  PREaENTATIVES 


Monday.  August  4,, 1941 


Mr.  DO>rENGEAUX.  IM^.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  many  coipmunications 
from  both  my  district  and  other  districts, 
urging  my  opposition  to  the'  proposed 
legislation  which  is  embodied  in  the  na- 
tional-defense tax  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire husbands  and  wives  tip  file  a  joint- 
incom.e-tax  return.  Many  reasons  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  unfairness,  lack 
of  economic  justification,  discriminatory, 
and  arbitrary  nature  andlits  probable 
unconstitutionality.  I  am'  inclined  to 
agree  with  many  of  our  constituents  that 
this  bill  discourages  the  type  of  family 
life  this  country  is  built  upon,  is  dis- 
criminatory to  certain  cla.ssQS,  is  econom- 
ically ur-sound,  and  is  legally  unjust. 

The  \ery  foundation  of  i  this  country 
has  been  built  upon  family  life,  with  our 
married  couples  livmg  togetSner  and  rais- 
ing their  families  in  a  democratic  man- 
ner, with  its  resultant  fruitfulness.  clean 
living,  and  strict  adherence  to  the  moral 
cede.  This  measure  naturally  discrimi- 
nates against  married  couples  and  tends 
to  discourage  maiTiage  a^ong  others, 
and  also  stimulates  the  present  reckle.ss- 
ness  of  divorce.  It  justifies  the  separa- 
tion of  couples  who  cannot  otherwi.^e 
provide  for  children  and  dependents  and 
in  some  cases  would  lead  to  living  in  sin 
instead  of  wedlock.  In  this  connection  I 
may  call  to  your  attention  , a  iette;  i  :  ■- 
ceived  from  the  Most  Reviprend  B..M.up 
Jules  B.  Jeanmard.  bishop  pf  the  diocese 
of  Lafayette,  La.,  which  is  as  follows: 
The  Honorable  James  DoMKNcfcAUx. 
House  of  Rcpresentaiivcs, 

Washington.  D.  C 
My  Deah  Mr.  DoMENCEArx :  No  dcubt  your 
attention  has  already  been  c:^U«  d  to  Arthur 
Krcck's  article,  A  New  Penalty,  on  the  Marital 
State,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Friday,  July  4,  and  which  makes  such  a 
clear  case  against  the  proposed  revision  cf 
the  1941  Revenue  Act,  making  mandatory 
Joint  income-tax  returns  by  husband  and 
wife.  Whilst  I  am  heart  and  $oul  in  lavor  of 
any  legitimate  measure  that  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  levying  of  the  necessary  taxes  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  defense,  this  particular 
measure  should.  In  my  humble  opinion,  be 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  ittwould.  in  many 
cases,  penalize  marriage,  place  a  prtmium  on 
divorce  and  uptn  celibacy-r-practiced  for 
selfish  and  unworthy  motives — and  promote 
immorality.  Surely  no  meature  should  be 
adopted  which  wotild  further  tend  to  de- 
crease the  birth  rate,  already  at  an  alarm- 
ingly low  ebb  In  this  country. 

For  these  reasons,  then.  I  would  ask  that 
ycu  oppose  this  measure,  which,  however 
well  intended  by  Its  proponents,  will,  If  en- 
acted Into  law,  be  attended  by  such  serious 
consequences. 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  with  kind- 
est personal  regards,  I  .  la,      i 
Sincerely  yours,  I 

JuiEs  B   Jeanmard. 
Biihop  oj  LMfayette. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  immoral- 
ity, this  bill  is  economically  unsound.    It 


r- ;  howt  vei .  it  iS 
a   ni  !■   who   is   re- 
Cert  ainly  a  mar- 
is   a    partner.-h  p, 


not  only  Increases  the  rl.'^k  o'  n'w  erter- 
prise  but  it  correspondingly  reduces 
sources  of  future  incomes  and  taxes.  If 
passed,  this  would  not  only  be  an  income 
tax  but  would  also  be  an  artificial  stiper- 
tax  placed  on  the  privilege  of  holy  wed- 
lock. I    ' 

My  home  State  and  seVeral  other  Statrs 
in  this  Union  have  community-property 
laws  under  which  hu.«;bands  and  wives  do 
not  inherit  from  each  other.  The  mar- 
riage is  a  partnership  and  the  wife  a-  \\t  il 
as  the  husband  is  equal  owner  of  this 
partnership  and  acquires  the  assets 
therein  as  a  matter  of  legal  right.  This 
being  the  case,  there  is  no  nK^re  lea.son  or 
justice  in  the  proposed  joint  incom.e-tax 
return  to  parties  of  a  marriage  contract, 
who  are  in  reality  partner.-^,  than  theie 
would  be  in  the  regulation  of  commercial 
or  any  other  typr-  of  partner.'^hp.  Under 
Federal  laws  and  most  of  our  Si  .it-  lavs, 
partnerships  are  not  required  to  p.y  in- 
come taxes.  The  paitiursh,])  itstli  may 
be  required  to  file  reti. 
only  the  individual  ;  . 
quired  to  pay  the  tax*  - 
riage  contract,  which 
should  not  be  made  an  exception  to  tins 
rule.  This  would  bf  highly  discrimina- 
tory, and  ina.'^much  as  tlv  .States  them- 
selves control  marriant  rt  latitin.s.  tlv  pas- 
sage of  this  mea<;ure  wou'd  ar.nul  by  im- 
plication thefe  Sta'<  r.iir-  and  w^  uld 
probably  be  unconstitutional  1 

It  is  the  cignity  and  stab  l.ty  ol  Chris- 
tian civilization  we  are  raismp  these  taxes 
to    protect    and    defend.     Defendine    ri<  - 
mocracy.  we  i>huulu  not  attempt  ti^  tiar 
down    its    very    foundation,    we    .should 
rath^T  .seek  means  to  uf'^'  Id  it      It   's 
chiefly   from   married   p- ■  pl-   that    tlvs 
country  receives  its  taxe.s.    Let  us  not  de- 
stroy this  relationship  tha-  h.as  built  this 
country  up  both  morally  ar-.d  financially. 
Let  us  not  invade  State's  rights  and  their 
organic    laws    nor    pass    discriminatoiy 
mea.:^ures    that    wi  ulri    mvade    the    du(- 
process  rights  cf  individual'^      I  .■.i'>p(  al  to 
this  honorable  bodv  to  strike  'r-m  the 
defense  tax  b:l]  il  at  iirovision  v.  h  ch  re- 
quires   joint    ineonit-*ax    returns    to    be 
made  by  prjties  to  a  mariiaee  contract.^ 
There  are  many  other  wav-  ef  piodoomg 
the   revenues  n<cfss.i:y   ii^r   our   pi*  sent 
program  other  than  th-  se  that   will  de- 
moralize and  lower  <  in  presen'  Christian 
civilization    and    pnbibly    oeerade    the 
sacred  institution  of  .'narriace 


Radio  Talks  Over  Station  WAGE 


EXTTNSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

ry     .NFW     YORK 

IN    IHE   HOUftK   t  h    HEPRESENTATIVES 


Monday   Aic,uyt  4    iy41 


I-E^riEM    h\    V.fS     ELV.TN    ARTHUR    HALL. 
OF  NE-A   Yor.K 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  H.'VLL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   in    the    Rkord,    I    include    the 


If 
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InKc-Miie  \c-'T  which  I  h:.\(;  adarc- 
to  i:.y  cwiv'  ::u(  u;... 

JIocsE  or  Reprf.szntattves 
V,\;     :trtgton,  L\  C.  Augun  9.  1341. 
^      Df\-.  Fp-end:  Through  The  ccurtesy  of  Sta- 
tic:! V.AGE,  Syracuse.  I  w;Ii  brv.idcri.t  a  reg- 
ular  proprpin   cf  Informrrive    T;i;k-    icr    the 
bf-nefit    ''t    tne   pocple   cf   mv    c:.-  r;c'.      This 
■will  »Jirt   Mrr.rtav.  Aiit'U^t   11.  with  a  >pti-ch 
rp.   xl.r-  (tr<u;b.'    s!t,ua;l(-n,  arc!   will   Cinnniie 
^      f--. "iv  M'  nci.ty  evening  a:  6  45  davlmhr  savir.'^ 

1  !-.f ^0  ' .i'.k-  lire  c!e^.^.•npd  to  br.r.c:  Vi-^u  in 
cl  -■  r  •lU.h  ■.'.rh  the  a.-tivitifs  c:'  ycur  Con- 
pres-ma:i  as  veil  as  wi'h  the  v.cr:<::.i:s  u:  cur 
coii.'-t ''ut'.oria!  form  of  Er'ivi-rnr.it'r.  t.  Thty 
arf  ■  "  rett  ...-  u  ;nib'.;c  ^<.'T\ice  ircm  station 
WACIE 
^  I    v,  :;i    nj:;, -eri.i'e    yo\ir    l:>ter.;nir    to    these 

v^e■■^,,  t;rijcicit<i.--i.-'  by  cli.ihr.^  to  C"20  en  ycur 
r..ci.<  YiiUr  cotnmoirs;  v. ill  be  r.r..-t  welcome 
If  yt  u  w:ll  write  to  me  or  to  Mr  J;<cic  Curran. 
prok'ram  director  of  station  WAGE  Svracuso, 
N    Y 

H  ni;  2   y  u   'A"'!   hear   my    niP'^i-"^   e'cry 
Mrind;i'.  f.  <■!■;  ir;t'  and  let  me  kiiow  yniir  (pin- 
ion?. I  am,  v,.:h  warm  personal  recards 
Yjiir  Ccnk-re.;sman. 

Edwin  A    H\:l. 


Wisconsin  Republican  State  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF    MI(  IirCA.V 
IN   THE  HOL\-=E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fiidcy.  Auc/ust  1.  1941 


ADDRESS  BV  ?ION  JOSEPH  W  MARTIN   JR 
OK    MASSACHUSETTS 


llr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und-r 
lca\e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  Republican  leadt-r 
in  the  House  of  Repre.sentativp.s  and 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Commit  te?.  This  address  was  delivered 
before  the  \Viscon.<^m  Republican  State 
Con\cnLion  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  on  Monriav, 
July  28.  1941.     The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  countrymen,  this  occa- 
Blon  oifers  me  .m  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing I  have  wanted  to  do  for  3  years.  That 
Is.  to  come  to  the  great  State  of  Wi.-con.-m 
and  t-  U  vi.u  how  tremendously  :t  heartened 
lu  t  >  i-.ly  tliO  Rep'abUcan  Party,  but  the  Na- 
tiv'.i  us  a  wiul.^'.  when  you  sent  to  Congress 
siKh  a  mai:v.ificent  Republican  delCi:a::on 
ci  ups'andir.t'.  able,  coura'jeous  men  to  lor.d 
Uu-ir  etTorts  to  the  task  of  mamtainiiie  and 
perpetuating  free  constitutional  coverr.ment 
m  America  Wise  on. -.in  has  produced  .some 
pre..:  men  and  women,  and  her  record  Is  one 
of  which  all  of  you  may  be  proud  Men  and 
women  from  this  great  Stale  have  contrib- 
uted m.uch  to  the  cause  of  their  country  and 
to  good  government,  and  they  still  are  doing 
so.  Let  me  o  ngratulate  \ou  en  your  out- 
stand. ng  State  delegation  In  the'  Congicss 
Of   the  United  States. 

This  occasion  offers  me  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  else  I  believe  needs  to  be  dor.e. 
That  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Nation. 
If  my  humble  efforts  can  In  sojne  measure 
do  that,  to  the  greatest  danger  menacing 
tlus  country,  and  which  Is  receiving  too  lit- 
tle attention. 


Ir.tf rna-l:r.ril  affur?.  wars,  and  conflicts 
have  so  occupied  t!:e  attention  of  the  press. 
the  people,  and  the  Gcvernmsnt  that  we 
have  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  domestic 
problems  which  may  prove  more  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  security,  and  to  our  form 
and  philosophy  of  government  than  the 
clashes  at  arms  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  problems  of  uncnip.oymcnt.  of  relief, 
of  agriculture,  of  a  rapid  y  rising  national 
debt,  of  increasing  State  debts,  of  sectional 
and  class  divisions  and  Jealousies  and  sus- 
picions— all  were  assuming  very  grave  propor- 
tions before  they  were  ob.<^oured  by  the  sud- 
den outbreak  of  wars  and  the  avalanche  of 
j>ropaga:ida  loosed  upon  this  country  to  get 
us  into  those  wars. 

Another  problem. — that  of  the  efforts  of 
some  to  strangle  our  Amer.can  system  of  bl- 
party  government  and  to  substitute  therefor 
a  one-party  system,  a  political  moncpcly — 
was  challenging  cur  att<  ntion  when  the 
storm  iA  wi.r  broke  and  we  began  to  look 
away  from  cur  own  domestic  difficulties  to 
the  more  spectacular  develcpments  across  the 
seas 

So  today  I  want  to  sound  a  warning.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  expenditures  for  na- 
tional preparedness,  there  is  no  indication 
of  effort  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
mmi  tration  to  try  to  cut  down  the  non- 
picparedness  expenditures  and  to  insist  upon 
efficiency  and  economy  In  both  the  pre- 
paredness and  the  nonpreparedness  expendi- 
tures Tliere  should  be  most  careful  and 
earnest  effort  to  do  this  berause  never  in  the 
history  of  (^r  N.Ttion  ha;  there  been  such 
need  lor  efficiency  Hnd  economy.  We  began 
the  preparedness  eflfort  after  10  years  of  the 
most  intense  economic  depression  this  or 
any  other  nation  In  the  world  ever  experi- 
enced. Long  before  our  preparedness  pro- 
cram  was  begun  a  Republican  study  com- 
:ni-*-e  had  sounded  a  warning  that  the  na- 
t.  r.a; — and  State — debts  might  prove  the 
u:  (1  me  of  our  national  security  If  we  became 
t:.^.i_td  m  a  war  No  attention  was  paid  to 
that  w,.rn!t  5  The  result  was  that  we  had 
the  mc^t  encrmcus  and  dargerous  debt  in  cur 
hi.--iory  when  we  were  compelled  by  events 
and  administraticn  polirie-i  to  engage  in  the 
most  extensive  and  expensive  national  pre- 
paredness program  ever  envisioned  by  any 
people  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

National  preparedness  may  well  cost  a 
h.undred  billl t.  dollars.  No  man  today  can 
even  gufs.^  what  cur  natlDnal  debt  may  be 
wh'-n  finally  exhaustion  brings  an  end  to 
the-e  wars  ihrousThout  the  world.  We  must 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  th'^se  wars  will 
end  atui  when  our  national  preparedness  will 
b'^  rcnvj'.fo     What  will  we  then  face? 

We  will  face  a  public  debt  so  staggering 
thi':  :t  will  make  generations  of  Americans 
r  )und-shouIdered  to  bear  the  burden  cf  the 
taxes  neces-s.iry  to  r^pay  1 

We  will  face  tite  ir'i  r  r  .llapse  of  our  for- 
eign m.irket.^  m  a  war-exl  austed  and  bank-^ 
ripit  w,.-lci 

We  will  lacr  the  rapid  lelease  cf  an  army 
of  soldiers.  a::d  the  sudden  loss  of  war  work 
cf  many  millions  cf  civiliars  v.-ho  may  be 
Walking  the  stree's  demmding  work  and 
cryitig  for  bread 

We  ;;^il!  face  the  most  terrible  readjust- 
ment of  world  thinking  a  td  world  economy 
to  a  peacetime  ba.sis  ever  :cnceived  by  man. 
The  Jealousies  and  hatreds  and  fears  gen- 
erated by  the  bloody  ccntlicts  going  on  today 
will  not  have  been  healed  They  simply  will 
ha'e  been  rendered  impotent  for  the  time 
being  by  exhaustion.  Tlie  terrible  economic 
readjustmient  which  will  be  necessary  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  in  the  welter  of 
th.i.se  iiates  and  prejudice.-,  and  fears. 

The  productive  capacity  an.d  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  nearly  every  ether  country  on 
the  globe  outside  of  America  will  have  been 
all  but  destroyed  by  war  They  will  b-:^gin 
the  drive  to  persuade  the  people  cf  this 
country  to  put  aU  the  re.- 1  of  the  world  .n 


Am.erican  relief  rolls.  That  is  coming  and  if 
we  hav«  any  foresight  left  at  all  we  must  get 
setfor  1 1. 

We  i.ill  face  an  exhausted  agriculture, 
weighed  down  by  taxation,  bereft  of  its  for- 
eign m2  rkets.  suddenly  faced  by  the  impair- 
ment o  its  home  markets  through  the  dis- 
charge cf  these  millions  cf  soldiers  and 
civiUanii  who  will  be  cut  of  jobs  and  hard  up. 

We  wiil  be  faced,  thus  situated,  with  cur 
Incalculable  national  debt;  with  a  world 
which  ;an  oflfer  us  no  markets  but  which 
will  be  demanding  that  we  will  restore  all 
the  shattered  nations  and  feed  all  the  war- 
stricker  peoples  while  we  are  trying  to  re- 
build tlieir  economies;  with  otir  vast  unem- 
ployment at  home;  with  taxation  the  extent 
of  whic  h  cannot  now  even  be  guessed. 

Under  such  conditions  can  any  sensible 
person  escape  the  conclusion  there  wlH  arise 
among  us  Communists  and  Fascists  who  will 
propamndize  the  Nation  to  repudiate  its  debt, 
abandon  its  form  of  government  and  the  Bill 
of  Rigt  ts.  yield  to  the  economic  ccnfusion 
which  Hill  be  rampant — and  embrace  seme 
form  of  dictatorship? 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  here  tcday  to 
be  an  ipostle  of  gloom.  Neither  do  I,  fel- 
low citizens,  want  to  see  this  Nation  walk 
blindly  up  to  the  edge  of  that  economic  and 
social  a  byss  and  go  over  and  down  Into  the 
deepest^  darkest  pit  of  economic  depression 
and  social  desperation  possible  to  imagine, 
withoui  raising  my  voice  to  warn  of  the 
dAngerJ 

If  wi  believe  we  have  seen  agitation  by 
the  enJmles  of  our  American  form  of  Gcv- 
ernmenjt — by  the  Communists  and  the  Fas- 
pt  me  say  we  haven't  seen  anything 
ider  the  conditloiis  of  chaos,  confu- 
^haustion,  gigantic  public  debt,  dls- 
grlef — and  the  hatreds  and  agonies 
the  awful  aftermath  of  the  wars,  the 
<nlsts  and  the  Fascists  will  have  fertile 
which  to  plant  their  propaganda 
for  del^t  repudiation,  property  confiscation, 
aboliiiqti  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  estab- 
llshmei  t  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  Stalin  type 
or  of  tlie  Mussolini  or  Hitler  type. 

I  wain  you,  my  ifellow  citizens,  there  will 
come  a  vast  danger  that  we  In  America,  In 
that  terible  time,  may  lose  these  four  free- 
doms ire  hear  talked  about  so  much  and 
which  ive  are  suppo.sed  to  carry  to  all  the 
peoples  everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Urst  World  War  caught  us  with  a  na- 
tional lebt  of  less  than  £3.000.000.000.  The 
present  war  has  caught  us  with  a  national 
debt  of  more  than  $43.00(J,000,000.  The  debt 
Is  risini;  fo  fast  that  any  figure  I  might  give 
you  hei  e  today  could  not  be  said  to  be  good 
for  24  t  ours. 

Thus  we  can  see  clearly  that  when  we  enter 
the  Ine.itable  after-war  depression  and  eco- 
nomic f  isruption  which  Is  coming  we  will  be 
entenni  vipon  a  new  depression  with  a  debt 
so  gigaiitlc  we  cannot  even  Imagine  it. 

That  w'ill  be,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the 
oppcrttjnlty  for  Communists,  Fascists,  and 
other  etiemies  of  our  Constitution,  our  Bill 
of  Rignts.  and  our  form  of  government  to 
advocafle  repudiation,  inflation,  overthrow  of 
our  coristitutional  forms,  and  the  establish- 
ment o|  a  dictatorship. 

We  n^ust  begin  now  to  plan  what  we  shall 
do  whe|i  this  time  comes.  We  must  have  a 
strong  Agricultural  program  ready  for  agricul- 
ture wijl  be  our  national  main.stay.  We  must 
have  a  strong  Industrial  and  commercial  con- 
fidence Ibecause  industry  and  commerce  must 
furnislK  management  and  the  jobs  to  keep 
discharged  soldiers  arvd  civilians  whose  war 
work  his  ended  from  walking  the  streets  and 
rioting  for  bread. 

In  thfct  time  of  peril  to  the  Nation  the  great 
test  will  come  for  us  in  trying  to  maintain 
our  American  way  of  bl -party  government. 
Make  Do  mistake  about  It.  there  are  those 
who  today  would  like  to  see  a  political  mo- 
nopoly eet  up  in  this  country.  There  are  those 
who  alt  blind  enough  and  selfish  enough  to 
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want  to  see  constitutional  government  by- 
laws superseded  by  a  political  government  of 
men.  There  are  those  whose  lust  for  power 
and  profits  is  gn  ater  than  their  love  of  coun- 
try cr  of  liberty 

I  want  to  warn  you  that  In  the  day— if  It 
ever  comee— when  the  American  bi-party 
system  of  government  Is  destroyed  or  aban- 
doned In  this  Nation  thr  Bill  of  Rights  will 
be  a  dead  letter;  the  liberties  cf  the  Individual 
Will  be  gone;  oppression  of  minorities  will  be 
the  order  and  the  greitest  experiment  In 
civilization  and  freedom  ever  conceived  will 
have  been  destroyed  by  cur  own  blind,  stupid 
Indifference. 

Tills  is  a  pretty  gloomy  picture  that  I  have 
presented  to  you  But  I.  is  far  from  being  a 
remote  pocsibility  unless  we  are  awake  to  the 
danger  and  take  steps  row  to  prevent  it  I 
do  not  believe  this  picture  will  be  fulfilled 
because  I  have  faith  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people  I  believe  that  once 
they  fully  understand  the  dangers  ahead  they 
Will  act  to  protect  our  belcveo  libertiei  and 
our  economic  system  To  sound  the  alarm 
■  has  been  my  purptjbe  to  lay.  but  with  all  my 
heart  I  repeat  that  unl'  ss  we  take  seriously 
the  danger,  these  thmgs  will  come  to  pass. 

The  American  peoph .  the  hberty-lovlng. 
order-loving  law-loving  Amerlcfin  people 
must  organize  now  to  meet  this  lime  when 
the  verv  principles  of  iree  government  and 
free  educational  and  rdiKlcus  and  political 
thought  will  b.  .  s:  .lied  by  the  Communists 
and  the  Fascl.-^ts 

The  spending  and  the  wasting  by  the  vast 
political    bureaucracy    ut    Washington   over    8 
year*  has   given   us   a  gigantic   national   debt 
that  cannot    now   be  avoided      The  require- 
ments of  national  preparedness  vill  add  still 
another  gigantic  debt  en  top  of  the  present 
one      That  cannot  now  be  avoided 
^   Therefore  It  becomes  vitally  necessary  that 
we,    since    we    cannot    avoid    the    confusion 
which  Will  result  from  the  cessation  of  the 
wars   and    the   ending   of    the    preparedness 
effort    and  since   we  c:>nnot   now   avoid  the 
vast   debt  which  will   bear   so  heavily  upon 
us    and   since    we   cam  ot    avoid    the    sudden 
termination   at  some  time  in  the  future   of 
the  work  of  soldiers  and  civilians  In  war  ac- 
tivities or  preparednes-s  efforts,  wc  must— if 
this  Nation  Is  to  stand— we  must  prepare  to 
meet   those    shocks   and    survive    them 

We  Republicans  hav?  the  greatest  task  in 
our  history  to  get  ready  for  that  day  of 
national  trial 

Make  no  mistake,  fellow  Republicans. 
When  the  toll  of  blood  and  taxation  begins 
to  reach  the  people  If  ve  get  into  this  war.  or 
if  we  do  not,  the  revu  stcn  of  feeling  will  be 
such  that  those  In  this  Nation  responsible— 
or  held  responsible  by  the  people— will  be  re- 
pudiated The  reactio.i  from  all  this  will  do 
one  of  two  things:  It  will  either  cause  the 
people  to  go  back  to  sound  Republican  prin- 
ciples of  government— in  which  case  we  will 
have  a  vast  ta.-k  to  perform  to  save  the 
Nation— or  they  will  go  to  some  form  of  dic- 
tatorship—whi'^b  is  'vhat  those  who  have 
brought  about  t'le  presenti  conditions  wiU 
have  to  try  to  do.  I 

In  thus  warning  you  I  am  not  making  ref- 
erence to  Individuals  as  such.     I  am  making 
reference  to  policies  as  such,  and  to  develcp- 
ments as  such  which  are  driving  us  toward 
the  time  and  the  c6n<lltions  I  have  outlined. 
In  the  name  of  liberty  we  must  prepare  to 
preserve   ourtelves   and    cur   Government    in 
that    time.     In    the   name   of   humanity    we 
must    prepare    to    preserve    freedom,   orderly 
■    government,  and  human  values  m  that  time 
We  must  begin  to  prepare  now 
The   American    peojle   have    the   resource- 
fulness, the  courage,  .he  intelligence  to  meet 
this  trial  and  surmount  it.     They  need  but  to 
be  told   huw   to  prepare;   what  to  do;    they 
need  to  be  warned  cf  what  Is  to  come  and 
they  will  get  ready. 


Tlie  Nation  must  be  unified  unler  a  lead- 
ership which  wiU  single-mlndedly  ind  whole- 
heartedly devote  itself  to  this  task.}  We  must 
unite  the  whole  Nation  behind  preparations 
for  preservation  of  our  Governme^U,  our  se- 
curity, cur  lives,  and  our  prcperti,  our  very 
civilization  i 

God  grant  we  may  have  that  leadership — 
and  have  it  before  it  is  too  late.  jGod  grant 
that  men  may  rise  above  lust'  {for  power, 
political  greed,  and  selfl-^hness  to  the  in- 
spiraticn  of  national  leaders  bentj-uix'n' sav- 
ing our  Nation,  our  economy,  our  Civilization. 
As  Americans,  as  well  as  RepuOllcans.  we 
must  be  ready  to  elve  our  utmcft  support, 
and  counsel,  to  that  end  The  i  welfare  cf 
America  is.  of  course,  our  first  cojiceru. 

We  must  prepare  now. 
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Monday.  August  4    it'fl 

M:     SPRINGER      M:     .'Speaker,  much 
ha^  tx-cn   said  regarding   the  teubject  of 
keeping  the  selectees,  now  in  the  lialn- 
ing  camps,  in  the  service  duimp  I'.ie  du- 
ration of  thft  emergency,  and  1  wish  to 
add  my  voice  of  protest  against  this  pro- 
posed   plan.      When   the   boys   were    in- 
ducted Into  the  service  they  j^•ere  then 
assured  by  the  President,  and  by  every 
one  in  authority,  that  they  vere  being 
taken  into  the  service  for  "l  year   for 
training  purposes."  and  that  pt  tlie  ex- 
piration  of   that   period    they   would    be 
returned  to  their  homes  and  their  busi- 
nesses, but  to  be  held   in   reserve  and 
subject  to  call  in  case  of  war.  and  that 
other   selectees   would   then   iake   their 
places  for  their  year  of  training.     Some 
have   urged   that   to  permit  the  boys  to 
return  home  would  demoralize  the  Army. 
Just  a  very  few  weeks  ago  the  President 
again  as.«;ured  the  boys  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  1  year  of  training  thev 
would   t>e   returned  to   their  homes  and 
the  new  selectees  would  take  their  places. 
But  now  the  President  has  cjianged  his 
view  on  this  highly  important  subject, 
arid  he  wants  to  keep  the  boys  In  the  strv- 
ice  regardless  of  his  former  assurances  to 
them.     Of    course,   this    is    a    breach   of 
faith  with  the  boys,  and  it  is  a  br.each  of 
faith  with  their  father?  and  mjothers  and 
with  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  Sp)caker.  we  will  reraember  the^ 
boys  were  not  all  inducted  into  the  serv- 
ice at  one  time,  but  they  w-ji^e  staggered 
into  the  service  over  the  entire  period  of 
the  emergency;  if  the  boys  are  per- 
mitted to  return  home,  and  to  remain  in 
the  Reserve,  subject  to  call  in  case  of 
war,  but  a  very  negligible  part  of  them 
would  leave  the  camps  in  any  one  month. 
The  new  selectees  would  be  inducted  and 
take  their  places,  and  would  train  with 
the  already  well-drilled  and  trained 
troops  in  camp  and  this  would  be  of 
great  advantage  m  the  new  rnd  inex- 
perienced men.     My  experience   m   the 


last  World  War  on  thus  subject  lead--  rie 
to  the  aforesaid  conclusion  The  nn  n 
who  have  had  their  I  year  of  iriu-i.iTg 
would,  with  their  trair.in^-  nnd  <\p-!i- 
ence,  be  subject  to  call  m  ca.-^r  c*  wnr  — 
and  they  would  be  ready  tc  rei^poiid  m 
the  defense  of  their  country 

What   would   be   our   .situatmn    in    the 
camps  in  our  country  if  all  of  the  brys 
now  in  the  s<'rvice  should   be   letained, 
and  the  new  selectee?  m  the  vas*   ntim- 
ber  as  now  proposed  should  be  mdurttd 
into    the    service    ar.ei    taken    into    the 
camps?     We  wa:-ii'd  not   have  acceanmo- 
dations    available     for     them,     and     we 
would   net   ha- 1    th<    traminc  eqir.prnent 
neces'^ary    for    th(>n    u.^^e       In    the    final 
analysis,   if   tl -'   President's   plan   shruld 
t>e  followed-  that   i*^.  his  present   plan- 
it    would    be    necesMii;.     to    mcrciV^c    the 
size  of  the  carip>     M.>u  buildings  weuld 
have  to  be  acideei     mo:-    c!<^'.hin2,  sh<*.  s, 
l)eddine    and  i-qii  pment  would  be  called 
fot      Tlu   'xp-ndnuip  of  mnn<'y  required 
under  that    r^  rent    plan  wouid  t>e  enor- 
mous      It    vsruiri    i  aW    ff^r   more    efficers. 
more  t:ar..  poi-tation,  and  m.orc  fanhtlrs 
of  every   nature.     Our  finances  will   not 
permit    of    such    a    plan— when    we    lae 
facing  a  debt  of  almost  $100,000,000  000 — 
and  at  a  timewti-  n  we  are  not  in  war 

Germany  ha.s  r.  ver  kept  her  trained 
soldiers  in  th<>  a-ir.y  ?i  r.stantly  she  has 
trained  her  s^  Iriirrs  and  sent  them 
home— that  th(  y  n:  rht  cnpap»  in  their 
occupation,  b';t  si.b.iut  to  call  m  ca.se  of 
war.  When  .'■h'  bt  iair.r  involu-d  m  war 
the  reserves  weie  cHr.ed  and  they  vveie 
ready  for  service  When  that  call  cnme 
those  re.serves  took  their  places  in  the 
ranks  of  her  army  b' cause  they  v.eie 
ready  for  action,  nvy  were  tianed 
soldiers. 

Our  beys  who  have   not    vet   received 
any  training  are  en'iied  to"  .secure  tliat 
training.      Tlie    boys    who    have    had    1 
yet.r  cf  train;np  are  entitled  to  go  hi  me, 
as  they  were  as.'^ured  th'it  'hey  wru'.G  be 
sent  home,  subject  to  rail    n  the  fuure 
for  active  ser\-ice  in  ca.s<    ef  war      I  am 
convinced  this  plan  woulri  aid  materially 
in  increasing  the   n.oiale   ot   our  Army. 
I  am  convinced  the  plan,  first  crnt.ived. 
would  aid  ir.  building  our  armed  foices 
in  this  country, 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  we'.I  w:i-''n  tditmial 
appeared  in  the  Tun.  .--H- :  aid.  el  dute 
August  1,  1941.  on  this  highly  imix>rtant 
subject.  I  a;>k  unanimous  cr.nsent  io  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Ajip*  nd  x 
of  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein 
the  editorial,  aforesaid  whuh  is  v.:y  ►  n- 
lighteningon  this  sub--  ct  which  editerial 
follows: 

[From   the   Washington    T.intb-Herala   of 
August  1.  1C4-  1 
Hold   the   Boys  for  Thk  pimATioN? 
Senate  debate  has  b'gun  on  the  adriilnls- 
tratlon's  proposal  to  drop  the  12-month  time. 
limit  on  actice  service  of  draftees.  National 
Guard,     and     Re.-erve     oftcers      Administra- 
tion spokesmen  are  telling  us.  with  shuddera 
you  can  almost  hear,  that  the  peril  is  greater 
than    ever    before;    the    opposition    is    pooh- 
poohing  this  thesis. 

In  which  connection.  It  m.-.'  w  rn  wi.ile 
to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  th-  war  -.t uati  n 
as  it  appears  at  this  writing 

Harry  L  H  pkins  has  fiuwn  tc  Mosc  w  had 
an  interview  with  Pal  Joey  fitalm.  promised 
Pal  Joey   ail  the  war   supplies   v..    ean   stiid 
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him.  hi:(\  d.-«'~'>.'-~»'d  f  <;■.  r  ir.  i'^t"-  r.t  u;  d;^- 
c;n><-(l  n.iturt-  i'.  -  ,i:.-.  !v  ti .  -  yU'v-s  wi.f'.iir-r 
H  pk.iis  hus  c-,.rr.m."-',-a  u>  i"  k  u.'j  rt.;-^iul 
ajj;a.K.-t  Japan  in  cim-  J.^i^.r..  t;a!;.s  ut  tt;iiin 
en  h;s  b.bfr;;in  front  or  irics  t-  ir.ti  rriipt 
United   S;atts    -iKpinents  to  Vh.d.v  .sTc.k 

S  me  J.ipuiu--o  b-  uib^  {rll  day  tetnrc  yes- 
ti-!d.iy  en  tl'..'  U:;:tf(:l  S'a!- ■-  eun'ooat  Tutui!a 
(prcncjunci-d  t-.o-'w  i-;.i  ,  clurii-.s  an  air  r.i.d 
en  Chur.gk:!:^:  ll.i;  w  .r  p.triy-  l.eaits 
le.spcd  up  rr.>  int  !;i.r::y  bu*.  then  ?a:.ic  \a:- 
^»HW-e  th"  J.ipai.t'.^e  ap -h^.zt-d  almc-t  Lt  f  :  i? 
tlu>  b  nibj  s'.wppt-d  fallir.t;  Any  b.at.  t.e:-):- 
Ing  at  much-b-  n.b  a  Chui:^k;:.K  is  a.  k;:.g 
for  tr  uiblo.  ai'.y\^.iy:  and  anyw.iy  "rtini  niber 
the  Tutiiihi''  WwUldn't  he  n'a;;y  a^  rooty- 
lui)'\  a  war  -luj.iii  a--  "rfim'niljt  i   the  Manic  " 

British  Fo:'i;,-n  '^•■cvv\ .:r\  Ai.th my  Ed-.-n 
appt-ars  to  be  iu;i  ttm.;  rt  aiiy  to  i^Uil  a  1931  «.ii 
the  Lnsti'd  Sta'.'-^  It  ua-  m  IfcKil  that  the 
Briti.'h  ne.'dl'-d  Hfi.ry  L.  St;m->w-n,  then  cur 
Sfcrft.iry  nf  State,  t'  tlinnder  aeaiiist  Jajat-.'s 
Invas^-n  (  f  Ma!.chu:;a.  after  which  the  B:;'- 
l.vh  st-pped  wTareluLy  back  ai.d  It^lt  Stin'..-  ^n 
cut  in  a  lun,',  -hakv  hn.b,  Mr  Eden  is  now 
putting  U  ab.  nt  l..^:uh;ii  that  the  Uinted 
States  Will  l,ave  tc  'ake  th.c  had  m  any  fur- 
ther "U'a-ures  asMin.-t  Japan  ■  :,  account  of 
Its  nu.ve  mt  I  Ind.  ch;:;a  He  niiimates  that 
thrsf  iiioa.-i.rt-  v.i.1  rnr-l  hkely  have  to  ni- 
v.lve  'h.,  rt:n^-  If  '.ve  ihCot.  so  will  Britaip., 
but    I!;;ti!n   will   ly  t   shoot  first. 

The  Briti-h  h  ive  b  .ir.bed  th:  ir  fcrm^r 
frlpnfl  Finland'*  Arcf.c  port  if  F\:st:no.  pro- 
suuiablv  to  sh.cw  Ri;>~i.i  th..t  Mr  Church.il 
really  is  Pai  Joeys  Pal  \V:nn:e  Since  tlie 
Bnt.kh  ad-nit  lo^.s  of  16  plan,'--,  it  ir.ust  have 
been  a  bi^  and  bi;-..:.es-I;ke  r..id,  not  ju~t  a 
token  perfcrir.a!..  e 

News  fr("m  the  eastern  front  continue.--  c  -n- 
rnuch  .'^eenis  sure:  That 
prncefdin^;  as  p  r  t:sr..^- 
Ru-srins  ;:re  tak!:;g  b.g 
^.k-,  I  larus.  .tv.a  tiun.^  rut 
Cf  the  Oermar.-  hurther  it  i-  n^w  rep.  :t«d 
by  a  reputable  Ain-ncan  Cuire-pcndt-nt  a: 
MC.-.CCW  that  the  b.;.>;t.-t  part  if  the  Rus.--ian 
wheat  crop  has  bCt  n  harve.-tcd  and  rushed  far 
back  from  tr.e  v.r  .h.  aters.  with  tlie  rc-t  (f 
the  crrp  npe 

To  us.  this  nrljs  uxi  t.i  tv.o  coi;Clu-;c!-s : 
(li  Th.at  the  ac.n.v.n .- r ; atir-n  is  anxious  tc  get 
xi.s  into  thi.s  war  all  the  way  and  on  all  fror.ts; 
but  I  21  that  there  -s  little  urjt  ncy  for  us  to 
Jump  m  right  now  t  >  save  the  British  Empire. 

WH^TS     MS.     THE     RfStl'' 

Tlie  British  srem  to  us  to  be  dcnig  fine  at 
the  moment  Their  cau-e  seems  to  be  gst- 
tlng  enormiuis  help  ir.  m  F^al  Jcey  ui  tr.e 
East,  as  well  as  fiani  wiiat  Mr  Churclnll 
calls  the  ■'cieantic  'cale"  of  Ur.ited  States 
lea^e-lend  sii.pmc  ;.;.•.  The  Empire-  i.-  tif- 
ritoriallv  undtn-.d  ■-  vit.  h..i>,  indeed,  added 
Ethi  'pia.  Italian  S. 'nviIilaiK!,  S'Tia.  .-iv.d 
Lebanon    unto   It-el:. 

We  re  clad  cf  tliat  But  wh.y  all  the  r\;sh 
to  or<ler  all  1  450  0,.:0  oi  our  soldiers  to  stay 
on  aciw  duty  fi  r  the  durativm.  meanwhile 
addmt;  to  the  Afnu    without   limit.' 

As  Sene.tor  T.vJT.  of  Ohio,  inquires,  hoW 
about  'he  H.>c:-..'  We  -Ml  ii.-.  d  to:  build 
up  a  bii;.  y.  ui-.-t  R-;\e  uf  i;v  n  wh.o  could 
be  called  to  activi    ciiKv  in  a   hurry 

Why.  the;-.,  not  forr-t  about  ih.is  drart 
tim-'-txten.sion  prop.-.ta;''  Or  wh.v.  at  least, 
Dot  work  out  sv  nio  s-  n-ible  compromise, 
whereby  ke_\  men  uvulJ  n  •:  be  leleased  m 
exctsrive  number-^  at  any  i  ne  time,  while 
a  regulated  tlcw  cl  tr.imed  ni^n  would  keep 
feeding  into  th.e  R;  --'rw  ar.d  .. di-ciu.itc  nura- 
B«rs  ri  drafteis  Wiuld  keep  fLtdinj;  itito  ih.e 
Army  ? 

We  believe  such  a  ccmprcmise  can  be 
worked  out.  ar.d  slv.uld  be  With  most 
Americans  still  unc>  n\:nced  cf  the  immedi- 
acy ^:  our  peril,  there  is  rian.er  tO'  b.th 
Civilian   and   soldier   m.  rale   if   this    flat.    100 
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Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Sp<^akcr.  un- 
der leave  Rianiecl  to  extend  mv  lemarks 
:::  the  Record.  I  inclucio  tl:e  following 
let tel  : 

M:.NNT\Po:.rs    M:\'n 

Ju'y   -jy,  1911. 
To  the  Honorable  Oscar  YouNCDAiiL, 
House  of  Representcttves. 

Washington    D   C. 

Df  \a  :s:k  The  Construction  Equipment 
D.stributors  of  the  United  States  have  a  na- 
ti  ,nal  as.soc!ation  cf  some  303  members  and 
about  100  allied  members  who  ar^e  manufac- 
turers cf  construction  equipment  This  as- 
sociation ts  known  as  the  Associc.ted  Equip- 
ment Distributers,  with  an  off.ce  in  Washing- 
ton and  a  secretary  in  charge  There  are 
over  l.OCO  manufacturers  cf  construction 
machinery  of  all  kinds  who  work  closely  with 
the  distributers.  One  distributer  will  rep- 
resent a  number  of  m.uiufacturers  in  a  given 
area,  generally  a  State,  which'  the  manu- 
fartur  rs  hr.ve  found  very  much  cheaper  in 
nairkt  tmg  their  products  than  to  maintain 
salesmen  or  branch  offices  Probably  the  cut- 
standing  example  Is  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
C  '  .  who  manufacture  and  sell  between  fifty 
and  elchty  million  dollars  worth  of  thtir 
products  b.^th  in  the  United  Stales  and 
abroad.  <"11  throuah  distributors,  not  having 
any  salesmen  of  their  own.  This  Industry 
handles  its  product?  much  the  same  as  the 
automobile  industry 

Cur  national  office  in  Washington  was 
lecently  Informed  by  an  cfScial  of  the  O  P  M. 
who  was  discussing  the  automobile  teduc- 
lion.  tliat  many  distributers,  jobbers,  and 
wlirlesnlers  would  bo  put  out  of  business 
wl.-n  the  pres'^nt  plans  were  put  into  effect. 
H.  r.ddod  that  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
con.-truct'on  machinery  distributors  and 
their  industry  as  well  as  many  others.  The 
autom.cbile  retail  industry,  v.e  believe,  is  in 
ir..  St  States.  accTrdlnr:  to  the  census,  the 
laigest  reta.l  ii.'la-try  we  have,  considering 
all  of  Its  brni'.che^— gas.  oil,  tires,  garages, 
service,  etc 

If  the  plan  is  carried  out  as  l^ated  you 
will  h.ive  v.ic.i..t  buildings.  Mam  Street  will 
IX'  deserted,  taxes  will  go  unpaid,  unemplcy- 
ineiu  such  as  we  have  never  known,  and 
uli.'le  industries  disorganized  and  destroyed. 
Toere  are  some  460.000  people  in  the  retail 
otiM  p.  bile  industry,  sales,  service,  etc.,  plus 
pr-b.iDly  three  times  as  many  in  the  other 
accessory  industries,  and  corre?pcnding  pro- 
pjrtici;  in  the  construction  and  similar  in- 
dustries When  all  of  these  people  are  out 
of  eniploymeiit.  cr,  eery  stores,  department 
stores  '.-i-inks.  and  t  vt-ry  other  industry  will 
feel  tie  e"rct  A  f  a  ef  the  pejiole  in  cur 
iiidu.-try  are  ti'ted  f  t  defense  v.-ork,  many 
can  be  with  reti  .iir.iua;.  but  many  would 
nev  r  be  suited  to  th.K  work  It  takes 
many  y.ars  to  tram  even  salesmen  for  our 
indvi.-'ry.  parts  men,  se:-\  i^e  men.  etc.  Inas- 
mucii  as  Minitesota  and  neiciiborme  States 
have  little  or  no  defense  work  t  r-employ 
the-^  pe  pie.  it  would  require  the.r  moving 
to   other    sectiotis    cf    the    United   Stalis. 
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picture    may   seem    black,    we 
er  It  even  indicates  what  may 
gh   Johnson's   article   in    last 
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Threatens  Little  Business, 
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n   the   public  should   be   dls- 
lickly    informed    what   disor- 
t    riiln.    probably   riots   and 
be   ahead   if   any   such   plan 


;ry  truly. 


W.    H.    ZlEGLEH. 


Jpiat  Te.x  Rtiurns 


EXTENSION  "OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN  rUGENE  WOREEY 

Of   lEIvAS 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mon  lay.  August  4,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHILDRESS 
tOUNTY   NEWS 


r 


M:  WORLEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  take 
pleasure  in  plesentlne  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  House  an 
editorial  wTitten  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Fink, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Childress 
County  New3,  whith  is  very  timely  and 
represents  the  views  of  many  citizens  in 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas: 

SH.ML    ^VE   PEN.^LIZE   MARRI'CE? 

To  a  very  large  extent,  it  is  the  white- 
collar  class  of  citizens  who  are  "taking  a 
beating"  nowadays.  Most  of  them  will  not 
share  in  the  ^i^age  increases  which  are  being 
given  Industrial  workers.  But  they  will  be 
forced  to  pay  like  all  the  rest  of  us  as  the 
cost  of  living  rises.  It  is  also  these  people 
who  Will  hava  to  bear  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  increases  in  taxes  The  pending  tax  bill 
hits  hardest  Ui  the  middle  Income  brackets. 
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On  top  of  that,  one  provbion  which  ha.'  t>r.  n 
tentatively  approved  for  inclusion  In  the  bili 
would  still  lurtb.er  increase  the  burden  for 
business  and  professional  workers. 

This  Is  the  provt«;ion  which  would  pro- 
hibit -separate  tax  retun  s  for  husband  and 
Wile,  even  where  the  wl.e  has  a  separate 
income  which  is  earned  by  her  alone.  In 
thcusamls  upon  thousands  of  white-collar 
families  both  husband  \nd  wife  have  Jobs 
and  earnings  ^Tie  incone  of  orie.ls  In  no 
way  dependent  upon  the  other  To  force 
these  families  to  lump  tlieir  Incomes  in  one 
return,  and  thus  pay  a  higher  tax.  is  a  man- 
ifest   injustice 

Even  more  important,  in  the  long  view,  is 
the  patent  fact  that  tl.is  provision,  if  in- 
cluded in  the  vax  bill,  would  amount  to 
placing  an  economic  penalty  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage.  It  would  place  a  pre- 
mium upon  divorce.  That  wou?d  be  an 
Ironical  step  indeed  for  i  Nation  wL^e  very 
foundation  is  the  strength  of  the  TT^fie.  and 
the  family. 


Obiiervations   on    Taxation 

FX'ItN^AiN   Of    KLM.^P.KS 
or 

HON,  PAUL  CLNNINGHAM 

or  lov/A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RliPRESENTATIVES 


Monday   Augxt.st  4.  1941 


LETTER  FRO^!   i      H    KUYPER    PRESIDENT 

OF  THL  rols<:keen  CO. 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  M:.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted  by  the  House. 
1  place  in  the  Reccrd  a  very  interesting 
and  thoughtful  letter  from  Mr.  P.  H. 
F'uyper  president  of  the  Rolscreen  Co, 
cf  Pella.  Iowa,  which  is  most  pertinent  to 
the  subject  now  before  Congress, 
taxaticn. 

The  letter  follows: 

ROLSCBEXN    Co.. 

Pelia,  Iowa  July  30.  Ur-ll. 
The  Honorable  Paih.  Cunningham, 
U'.u'-e  of  Rcprcsentctiies 

W(.-,hTngton.  D  C 
P  H  rCuyper.  ^ntral  manager,  writing 
1  have,  of  course,  noted  quite  a  number  ol 
newspaper  comments  on  the  neu  tax  bill,  but 
not  until  todfiy  have  I  tad  an  opportunity  to 
go  over  a  complete  cop>  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
drafted  by  the  House  Way?  and  Means  Com- 
mittee When  I  r?!me  U  the  office  this  morn- 
Ine  I  made  the  comment.  "I  wondet  what  It 
will  bt  that  will  knock  Tiy  ears  down  today  " 
And  I  11  admit  that  this  copy  of  thle  tax  bill 
certainly  did 

If  all  of  this  money  v  ere  to  be  Judiciotitly 
spent  lor  delen.-e.  1  coild  almost  say  that  1 
would  be  happy  about  It.  tjecause  I  leel  that 
we  must  pay  cur  way  as  we  go  as  much  as 
possible  But  it  Is  this  reckless  squsnderir.g 
of  hard-earned  innney  'hat  is  causing  worry 
to  all  of  us  taxpayers  This  three  billion  Ave 
hundred  and  twt-.ty-t^ine  million  two  hun- 
dred thuusanc  ;n;t  C<  .?refs  is  undertaking 
to  raise  it  exactly  the  »ame  kind  of  moniy 
tliat  we  are  all  takiug  down  to  the  grocery 
store  and  .'pending  for  jread  and  butter  ai  d 
meat  and  clothes  and  gasoline.  And  In  deal- 
ing with  these  artrcnonical  figures  all  of  us 
arc  beeitininc  *  ~  !"'r  ''.rh'  'f  thst 

I  have  roatie  iht  rem.  rk  (^iver,-..  '  n...-  that 
il  Congre.s.s  were  to  be  la.;  :■  tne  u.>piivei6. 
ordiaaiy  expenses  of  g  j\t  r :::  «.  nt  should  be 
cut  down  by  $1  for  eveiy  dollar  of  additional 


t  ,x  rv..s«  .  anc  I  still  feel  it  Is  well  wiil^in  the 
realm  ol  possibiUty  to  cut  this  additiobal  tax 
bUl  in  half  on  that  basis.  In  other  words,  I  ■ 
leel  an  objective  of  Congress  sliculd  be  to  re- 
duce crdlnary  Government  expense  by 
fl  750  000  000  and  en  that  same  basis  Increase 
taxes  by  H.750000.000 

A  bttle  commtnt  I  read  the  other  day 
Flopped  me.  Representative  Simpson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Is  quoted  as  saying  thkt  the 
Federal  Government  liow  carries  a  I  direct 
monthly  pay  roll  exclusive  cf  the  military 
forces  somewhat  larger  than  the  weeKly  pay 
roll  of  all  of  the  manufacturing  indu6«rles  in 
the  United  States  combined 

1  note  that  about  3  days  are  to  be  allocated 
to  debating  this  new  tax  bill  in  the  House  I 
feel  that  3  days  should  also  lae  allocated  to 
debating  the  minority  report,  with  whiiLh  you 
are  undoubtedly  familiar.  But  we  all  know 
that  this  minority  report  Is  already  ^igeon- 
hcled 

The  futi  re  implications  of  this  tax  bill  are 
Indeed  serious,  especially  for  smaller  coipira- 
tions  like  the  Rolscreen  Co.     Tlus   coanpiiny 
has  been  built  up  by  ploughing  back  every 
doUar  of  profits  after   paying  taxes  ftnd  by 
reinvesting    every    dollar    of    dividendt    after 
paying  taxes  Into  the  business.    ThioUgh  the 
good  years  of  :928  and  1929  we  foilowt^d  that 
same   policy    and   conserved    every    dollar   of 
reserve  we  could      But  by  1934  and  1935  we 
scraped    tKjttom    and    almi  st    sprung   a    leak. 
Building  up  reserves  now   under  this  tax  bill 
becomes  practically  impossible  with  ah  effec- 
tive rate  ol  In  excess  of   50  percent  bf  cor- 
poration profits  and   additional  pcrsohal  in- 
come-tax  rates   on   diviaends   which   f»e   pay 
cut   and   which    we   have   always   been    rein- 
vesting as  peisor.al-income  taxes.     I  Judder 
to   think    what    is   going   to    happen  jto    the 
thousands   and   thousands   of   little  darpora- 
tions  ail  over  the  country  when  we  |go  Into 
the  unavoidable  tail  spin  after  this  present 
emergency      Because   there  wont  be  jany  re- 
serves tc  tide  us  over  like  there  were  before. 
Even  at  that.   I  would  still  take  thit   tax 
bill  with  a  smile  if  we  could  have  a  semblance 
of  good  management  in  this  defense  program 
and    eliminate    the    tremendous    amfcunt    of 
waste  and  graft.    1  make  a  motion  rlfcht  nuw 
that  we  turn  loose  tlie  vast  army  of  I  Federal 
revenue  agents  who  check  us  every  year  to 
find  that  last  dollar  ol  income  and  ^ic  them 
en  to  these  contractors  in  these  Army  camps. 
Where    they    will    find    dollars    of    additional 
income  among  small  corporations,  ri\e\   will 
find    tens   of    thousands    ol   dollars   in    these 
Army   contracts.     Daily   newspa[>er  Recounts 
are  enough  evidence  of  that.  1 

Personally  I  think  the  Joint  retur:^  feature 
o  this  bill  Is  most  despicable:  ItJ  doe<m't 
affect  me  personally  to  any  extent  bu|t  1  know 
a  number  of  folks  around  town  whjere  hus- 
band and  wife  each  work  hard  and  fun  sep- 
arate busl.iespes  and  they  surely  are  entitled 
to  making  separate  Inccme-tax  returns.  It 
looks  to  me  like  this  is  the  first  step  toward 
communism.  ; 

The  story  books  tell  us  ol  man  knd  wife 
being  one.  but  we  ail  know  thet's  a  fairy 
tale — at  least  I  h.ive  founc  tha'  most  women 
still  have  ;;■;-.-  c  nj^i.lerably  d;ffrrent  from 
their  husbanu^  And  they  are  still  separate 
entities 

If  this  feature  of  this  ta-  oill  beconics  law. 
the  next  step  will  undoubt<-dly  be  I  to  com- 
bine incomes  of  husband  and  wife  and  sons 
and  daughters.  And  when  that  we'd  is 
pumped  dry.  it  Is  Just  as  logical  to  Include 
the  grandchildren— all  direct  dcsceiidajits  of 
a  so-called  head  of  a  family. 


financial  sittutinn  of  our  O-  -e'nr'ient  is  Jtost 
going  to  get  so  b«d  that  the  o.Ci7«  .is  »:<•  going 
to  be  firouscd  to  the  point  where  Washir.jrton 
Will  really  hear  tiir  voice  of  tihe  people  who 
are  willing  to  »t  rk  and  tc  builn  a  strong 
natKjnal  economy. 
Thank  you 

H'lisrrrrN    ("n., 
1'    H     K-.  YITR 


that    1  could   take  this 
tii.iLeiuily    and    with    a 


Again  I  must  say 
enure  tax  protran; 
smile  If  this  pret-n'  au:uu..t-:iu'.:L:\ 
make  some  effort  t>  cut  u-  >>.  n  i  rd.;.. 
pens*s  of  Government.  It  ^-.v.  t-t 
Canada  is  doing  It  and  wt  can  u^ 
Senators  and  Representatives  would  u; 
these  issues  fairly  and  honf^tlv 

There   is   just   one   ray   u.'    bL..n-";.me 


can  see   in  this— whole  thni 
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KGN  JOHN  TABER 

OF    M  '.V     \     '■K 

IN  THt  HOUt.E  Ut    KLi  iibtLN T.X  n\  La 


Monday.  Axiqust  4,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON 
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M:  i  .^Bl  R  M;  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  txttna  my  iciiiHik.^  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  spt-ech  wh.ch  I 
made  last  Saturday-  night: 

In  these  trcubletl  times  cnc  can  tell  little 
of  what  IS  going  to  happen  naxt.  It  is  a  time 
where  our  national  exi.stence  Is  Impaired.  It 
Is  a  time  that  cals  for  unity  oH  the  part  of  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States^unity  in  pre- 
paring our  country  to  defend  itself  and  to 
protect  our  ilbcTtics  It  is  a  time  when  par- 
tisan conditions  should  be  laid  aside  It  is  a 
t.m?  when  even  the  President  ol  the  Unitid 
States  should  be  expected  to  cooperate  in  a 
c'.efense  program  and  to  fnrt^et  for  the  time 
being  those  advanced  communistic  ideas 
which  he  has  endeavored  to  saddle  upon  the 
country. 

It  Is  time  for  the  President  to  place  the 
procurement  cf  things  needod  for  defense  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  wliere  We  can  have  some 
eff.c.ency  and  tome  plannlnf  up'  n  the  pro- 
duction. It  Is  r  time  when  patriotic  consid- 
erations alone  <^hould  move  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  and  those  in  C^ncrcss,  and 
yet  wiiat  is  the  situation  resulting'? 

First.  The  President  has  tiow  sent  tc  tlie 
Senate  the  nomination  of  Rexlord  Guy  lug- 
weU.  famous  as  the  head  of  the  Commun;sMc 
Resettlement  Administration  in  the  early 
cays  of  the  admi.i  stia'lcn.  to  be  Govrr:ar 
of  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  is  Oipccted  to  U  '..  w 
up  the  efforts  to  establi:h  h  communistic 
state  on  the  island  cf  Put i to  Rico  winch  have 
so  far  resulted  iu  failure  and  Ihe  loss  of  nearly 
tlOO.OOO.OOO  in  relief  futk's  It  Is  m.anifest 
that  it  is  a  part  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
communism  throughout  th«  Caribbean  area 
and  that  the  President  is  still  catering  to  that 
group. 

Second  It  Ik  projjli'^.'a  Vy  P(  ;:-<;.  f.id 
Allen,  the  alleged  columiu*tN  who  are  tools 
of  the  White  House  clique,  that  Tommy 
Col-coran.  a  notorious  oommunlstic  advocate 
who  has  long  been  cloaely  a.ssoclated  with 
the  White  Hous*  and  who  has  within  the 
last  6  months  been  reputed  to  have  made 
over  a  million  dollars  in  lobbying  in  depart- 
ments in  Wasl.ingt(  !■  ^  •  »■  'hf  next  .At- 
torney General  of  the  Lniitd  States -the 
prize  lobbyist  and  prize  Ctommuni.'-t  to  be 
,  Attorney    Gcner.T'.' 

Third  The  Pr«.sidtnt  l.ui-  placid  H.^rry 
Hopkins,  who  was  a  total  liuiure  as  aaniin- 
L'tratcr  of  relief  and  the  W  P  A  and  who 
did  nothing  but  pnTtirtp  the  chciipett  k-nd 
of  political  ricketeering  in  chartrt  ol  the 
admuiistraticn  of  the  expendaurfc  tJ  Ui« 
17,000.000,000    Of     lei.sL-;e;.d     a;  pr  .^.-i^ti'-ns. 
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If  this  Ip.i'^o-lend  pr^  p.-'-itl,  n  were  an  Im- 
poilant  Uem,  U  wa^  impcrliint  enough  so 
tl;:it  a  compef-iu  man  whi  wculd  know  h  ;w 
to  let  c.:.tr;;('..s,  ai.cl  let  them  efficiently, 
and  I.l.-.,'.v  up  p.-ocluc*.  ion  sh.juld  be  ap- 
pointed, a:.d  r;  t  a  to'.il  failure  Trenieu- 
f!c-'i-^  h(  flcr-.f  I  -;-  i^re  res'.il'in,;  from  Mr. 
H  I  !'.;:.<■  KicMj.aiity  a:.d  a  wa-te  of  at  Iti.st 
4i'  percent  of  Uie  ciitire  appr  pirlati.  n  i-  to 
b«-  I  xjffted  wi'.h  t!.:s  kind  i-:f  nia:i.iu«M:u  nc. 
The  a[j])<  ;!-.i:y.L'Ul  i.f  Mr  H(.{jk;ns  Ui  this 
p  '•;':i,i:.  ;-•-  an  nbs  iut"  b.-cach  ut  f,.i;h  with 
Ih.e  Cvr.iTte-'-  a:.c!  the  An.er'.caii  p^rjjle  The 
Cei.yn^s  ua-<  pU'C'.Ltf'd  th.at  he  wruld  not  be 
placid   m   tills   l''^.■.  1    n 

Fourth,  The  Pr.-ia:ru  so  far  has  steadily 
refused  to  cue  Mr  Knud-^n  au'h'Tlty  o'.er 
defei.-'e  prcdticti.  r.  He  has  aiitiv.ed  Lenn 
Heiidtr^cn  to  Interfere  with  lus  operati.JiiS. 
Hv  lias  alloAPd  Sidney  Hillman  to  interlcre 
w.tli  Mr  Knticlsrns  operations  and  he  has 
BbsoUr-!'.  lai.td  to  put  defense  producrn^n 
cu  an-,  k.nd  of  h  nfst  or  eiflcient  basis  It 
Is  -c.'.i-f.vci  a'.l  nvrr  It  is  workinti;  against 
a  trciiie:;.:  .tis  it  Miditap,  and  national  dcftn.-e 
hii''    :is    a    rcMh' 

Th-  cfuT.ps  for  which  we  have  drafed 
6Do  ("X)  bo\s,  i:;ducTed  into  service  500.000 
NatU/nal  Guard  num.  and  enlisted  450,000 
more  of  th.e  you::.;  nu-n  of  our  country 
Into  the  Hei;u:ar  Army,  are  wulijut  tanks, 
puns,  plans'-,  or  o' h.er  proper  cquipnv:  nt 
for  tra;:'.;ng  In  mx)st  of  the  aviati.n 
schiwls  no  bombmi;  training  Is  available. 
In  almost  nil  oi  the  camps  no  antiaircr.ift 
practKe  is  a'.iulable,  and  a-s  far  as  the  pro- 
duct i>in  of  tanks  is  concerned,  that  is  lag- 
ging- 

Tlie  President  today  has  the  power  to 
order  th'^se  uhi  have  been  drafted  for 
sor\-ioe  in'o  tlo-  Arir,y  Reserve  upen  the 
cxpnati.  n  of  'h.eir  term  of  service,  and 
tlien  h.e  ha':  the  power  to  order  that  Reserve 
to  iu-'ive  du'y,  so  absolutely  no  legislation 
Is  req'.i.red  to  briiii;  about  tiie  extension 
cif     se:\ice     of     tb.e.-e     niL-n  And     yel     the- 

Presul-'nt  comfs  to  Congre-s  to  ask  that  this 
tertn   be   extended 

Why  d'>es  he  do  this?  We  siiould  have 
unity  The  President  of  the  United  S'atrs 
Sh"U'.d  shew  the  way  to  uiuty  by  cut  p- 
erating  with  tlie  defense  proijram  himself. 
He  cannot  h.ope  for  unity  so  lon^  as  he 
proceeds  al  n*;  the  line  of  developing  a 
communis' 10  set-up  either  here  or  abro.ad, 
or  so  loiit;  a-  h.e  refuses  and  neglects  to 
apply  PtSciency  toward  our  defense  pro- 
ductioPi 

It  IS  the  mo<t  .serious  situation  that  this 
country  faces  tori.y  We  arc  never  going 
to  be  prepared  to.  defeiul  ourselves  in  any 
way  so  lonkt  as  th.e  President  continues  to 
promote  disututy  by  his  own  operations 

Iti  tJiese  tmies  and  th.ese  days  the  your.g 
Republican.s  are  sh.owing  a  great  spirit  of 
patriotism  m  the  efTorts  they  are  making 
to  brir.g  these  facts  before  the  country 
They  are  sounding  the  battle  crj'  of  free- 
dom. 


Joint  Income-Tax  Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L'\RKS 


or 


HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

or   CAlIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  August  4.  1941 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  mention  has  been  made 
that  the  provision  requiring  joint  income- 


ta.x  return.s  by  hu.=band  and  wife  in  the 
prcpo.sed  1941  tax  bill  is  uncon.^titu- 
tional  in  that  it  i.s  contrary  to  th.e  due 
process  of  the  law  as  guaranteed  by  the 
fcurteenth  amendment  to  the  Ccn.=  t;;u- 
tion. 

At  ail  times  since  the  enactment  cf 
the  Frd^ral  Income  Tax  Ac:  in  1913, 
married  taxpayer-  have  had  tlie  right,  at 
their  option,  of  ei'her  frims  separate  re- 
turn.s or  joint  II  turns.  It  is  now  pro- 
p...->  d  to  deny  married  taxpayer.-  the  risht 
to  file  separte  return.s.  Undt-..-  the  pio- 
poj.-al  the  tax  on  the  inconies  of  married 
persons  will  be  computed  on  the  joint 
aatiregate  income  of  both  hu.^band  and 
wife,  I'ather  than  separately  on  the  sepa- 
rate income  of  each,  as  heretofore.  The 
proposal  will  not  affect  the  taxes  payable 
by  single  persons  or  by  marrit-d  p»'rsons 
whose  spou.st  s  hav:-  no  incom.'.  But  m 
the  innumcrabie  ca^es  where  husband 
and  Wife  each  have  income,  combining 
the  income  into  one  re'urr.  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  computmc  the  tax  will  force 
the  Income  into  hi,sher-iate  br.ickets  and 
accordingly  will  result  in  greater  taxes 
than  would  be  imposed  if  the  taxes  of 
each  were  conipu'ed  as  at  present  on  his 
or  her  own  income.  Thu.s,  under  the  pro- 
po-sal.  a  person  would  be  required  to 
pay  a  si  eater  tax  on  his  mccme  simply 
becau-e  of  the  fcituitcus  ciicumstances 
of  beint:  married  to  a  person  who  also 
has  mccme.  It  is  subnutted  that  the 
Ccnstitiition  doe.s  not  permit  such  arb.- 
trary  discrimination. 

In  the  case  of  Hocp'-r  v.  Tax  C'trimis- 
sion  (284  U.  S.  206:  76  L.  cd.  248)  the 
Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  consider 
an  attempt  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
to  increase  revenues  in  a  manner  sub- 
s^an*ially  similar  to  that  now  proposed. 
The  Wisconsin  law  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  married  persons  living  together 
tlie  income  of  the  wif^  should  be  added 
to  the  income  of  tho  hu.-band,  and  that 
the  tax  should  be  ccmputed  and  assessed 
asaiust  the  hu-band  en  tiie  coinbined  in- 
come. That  this  scheme  is  >ub-'antiai;y 
the  same  as  the  present  pinpi  sai  is  ap- 
parent from  the  foilowinit  de-cr:ption  cf 
It  by  the  Court: 

Wiiat  Wisco:;.-in  has  d^v.e  is  to  tax  as  a 
juii.t  i:".Ci-n-.e  tliat  wliicli  under  Its  law  is 
cwi.td  sfp..r.tteiy  ai.d  thus  to  secure  a  higher 
t  ix  til. ill  would  bt'  tiie  sum  of  the  taxes  on 
the  Sv'p.ir.ite  incnies   (  76  L    ed    at  251  I. 

In  holding  the  Wisconsin  law  Invalid, 
the  Court  made  the  loliowing  declara- 
tion: .  ^ 

We   have    no    doubt    that,   because   of   the 

fui.dameiital  ccnceptiins  which  underlie  cur 

systeni.  any  attemp'  by  a  State  to  measuie 
the  tax  on  one  person's  property  or  income 
by  ret.  rt  nee  tc  the  property  or  Income  of 
ao.otht-r  i.*  ccr.trary  t- '  due  process  of  law  as 
tuiran't-^d  by  the  fourteenth  amendment 
(76  L    Ed  .  at  251)  . 

And  on  page  216: 

The  efTort  tc  tax  B  for  A's  property  or  In- 
Ci'TV.e  does  net  make  B  the  owner  of  that 
property  or  income,  and  whether  the  State 
h.as  p  w.r  tc  effect  stich  a  chanse  ■  f  owner- 
ship in  .1  particular  ca.^e  is  wholly  irre.evant 
when  nc  'uch  effort  ha?  beer,  made  Under 
the  law  of  Wisconsin  the  income  cf  th.e  w.fe 
does  not  at  any  monieiit  or  tc  any  ex'ent 
become  the  property  cf  the  hu-bir.d  He 
never  ha*  any  title  to  it  or  cco.trcls  :.r.v  r -rt 
of  It.     Tliat   Income  remains  hers  lu^tii   the 


tax  l8  paid,  aqd  what  is  left  continues  to  be 
hers  after  thi;  payment  The  State  merely 
levies  a  tax  upon  it.  What  Wisconsin  has 
done  IS  to  ta«  as  a  Joint  income  that  which 
under  its  iawhs  owned  separately,  and  thtis 
to  secure  a  algher  tax  than  would  be  the 
sum  of  the  taxes  on  the  separate  Incomes 

Preceding  these  quotations  the  court 
had  compared  the  status  of  the  wife  at 
common  law  with  her  status  in  Wiscon- 
sin in  the  year  1927. 'reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  certain  rights  of  the  hus- 
band, present  at  common, law,  had  been 
lost  to  the  to'ife  since  that  time.  The 
conclusion  tliat  the  wife  had  all  the 
rights  in  heir  separate  property  which 
she  would  Dave  had  as  an  unmarried 
person  led  logically  to  the  ruling  that  the 
husband's  tax  might  not  be  measured 
with  referente  to  the  wife's,  since  he  had 
no  control  over,  or  possession  of,  her 
property.  The  wife's  rights  to  her  sepa- 
rate properjiy  have  not  chanced  since 
that  time:  and,  if  those  rights  are  to  be 
maintained,  her  independence  mu.st  con- 
tinue to  be  J-eccgnized. 

In  his  disgient  Justice  Holmes  took  the 
position  that  the  nature  of  the  family 
relationship  ^was  such  that  the  husband 
had  considet-able  control  over  the  sep- 
arate prcpeijty  of  the  wife  by  virtue  of 
his  position  ias  head  of  the  family:  and 
further,  that  a  wife's  separate  incortie  of 
necessity  afTpcted  the  husband,  since,  to 
the  extent  oi  the  wife's  income,  the  lius- 
band's  own  life  was  made  easier.  Thus, 
the  husbands  tax  might  properly  be 
measured  bj'ihis  wife's  separate  property. 
Notwithstantilng  the  existence  of  these 
facts  the  hlisband  still  does  not  have 
final  command  or  control  over  his  wife's 
separate  properties.  She  may  dispose  of 
them  in  totq  of  her  own  will.  Indeed,  so 
long  as  the  husband  is  able  to  provide  a 
living  subsistence  for  his  fam|ly.  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  on  the  wife  to  render 
support;  the  husband  is  primarily  liable 
and  the  wife's  liability  arises  only  after 
the  husband's  has  been  exhausted.  If 
the  husband  is  not  legally  privileged  to 
share  with  h(is  wife  rights  to  her  separate 
property,  helshould  not  be  burdened  with 
the  duties  fhich  are  incident  to  that 
property,  and  consequently  he  should  not 
be  taxed  oa  the  income  arising  from 
these  propeBties. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Hoeper  case  that 
the  States  may  not  impose  an  incoma 
tax  on  one  spouse  measured  by  the  in- 
come of  the  other  spouse.  Congress  is 
likewise  without  power  to  tax  one  person 
on  the  income  of  another.  Just  as  the 
tax  laws  of  the  States  must  be  reasonable 
and  must  ctnform  tq,  the  requirements 
of  the  due-process  clause  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
so  must  the  tax  laws  of  Congress  likewise 
be  reasonable  and  must  conform  to  the 
requirem.entp  of  the  due-process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  the  court  saw  no  difference 
in  this  respect  between  the  powers  of  the 
States  and  Congress  is  fully  indicated  by 
the  fact  thitt  tlie  court  in  the  Hoeper 
case  quoted  the  fallowing  statement  from 
Knnivlton  v.  Afoore  (178  U.  S,  41  77  44 
L.  Ed.  969.  984): 

"It  may  be  doubted  by  some,  aside  from 
express  constitutional  restrictions,  whether 
the  taxation  by  Congress  of  the  property  of 
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one  person,  accompanied  with  an  arbitrary 
provision  that  the  rate  of  tax  shall  l>e  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  sum  of  the  property 
cf  another,  thus  bringing  about  the  profound 
Inequality  which  we  have  noticed,  would 
not  tran-scend  the  Hit  itations  arising  from 
those  fundamental  co;  ceptions  of  free  gov- 
ernment wlilcli  underlie  ail  constitutional 
systems"  (76  L    E '.    ai   251). 

The  proponents  of  the  present  scheme 
seek  to  avoid  the  c  ear-cut  decision  of 
the  Hoeper  case  by  a  stratagem.  Instead 
of  providing,  as  Wis:onsln  did,  that  the 
tax  on  the  combined  income  of  husband 
and  wife  should  be  assessed  to  the  hus- 
band, it  is  proposed  that  each  should  pay 
a  tax  on  his  or  her  oati  income,  but  that 
the  tax  cf  each  should  be  that  proportion 
of  the  tax  computed  3n  the  combined  in- 
come which  the  income  of  each  bears  to 
the  combined  income.  This  is  an  obvious 
subterfuge.  The  resulting  tax  under  this 
method  of  computation  is  exactly  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  the  tax  were  openly 
and  directly  asscs-icd  on  the  combijied  in- 
come. The  language  employed  fails  to 
obscure  the  simple  fiict  that  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed  upon  a  married  person 
depends  upon  and  va  ies  with  the  Income 
of  the  husband  and  'vife.  The  plan,  ac- 
cordingly, still  falls  w  thm  the  prohibition 
of  t'le  Hoep>er  case  against  measuring  th« 
tax  on  one  person's  income  by  reference 
to  the  income  of  ancilier.  Even  though 
it  should  be  conceded  that  as  a  matter  of 
technical  statutory  phraseology  the  pro- 
posed scheme  cannoi  be  objected  to  on 
the  grounds  that  it  imposes  a  tax  on  one 
spouse  measured  by  the  income  of  an- 
other, the  proposal  would  nevertheless 
still  be  invalid. 

In  Nafmnal  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  United. 
States  '277  U  S.  516.  72  L  Ed.  968> .  Con- 
gress attempted  indirectly  to  impose  a 
tax  on  income  from  tax-exempt  sources 
which  C3Uld  not  be  taxed  directly,  by  the 
clever  device  of  gran"ine  a  deduction  to 
taxpayers  having  no  tax-exempt  income, 
which  was  denied  to  taxpayers  having 
tax-exempt  income.  The  effect  cf  this 
attempt,  if  valid,  would  have  been  to  im- 
pose a  greater  tax  on  taxpayers  having 
tax-exempt  income  than  would  have  been 
imposed  if  they  had  no  .such  income.  The 
Court  held  the  attempt  invalid  and  em- 
phatically declared  that: 

One  may  not  be  subjected  to  greater  bur- 
dens upon  Ms  taxable  property  solely  be- 
cause he  owns  some  that  is  free.  No  device 
or  form  of  words  can  deprive  him  of  the 
exemption  (277  L.  Ed    at  971). 

The  prlnclp'.e  cf  this  case  is  directly 
aprlicable  to  the  present  proposal.  Just 
as  it  is  clear  from  the  Hoeper  case  that 
a  taxpayer  enjoys  a  constitutional  exemp- 
tion from  be^ng  taxed  on  another's  in- 
^ccmc,  so  it  is  likewise  clear  from  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.  case  that  the 
taxes  on  a  taxpayer's  taxable  income 
cannot  be  increased  because  of  income  of 
another  person  on  which  the  taxpayer 
cannot  be  taxed.  No  device  or  form  of 
words  can  change  this  result. 

The  Jcint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  has  "iarepared  for  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a 
short  brief  in  support  of  the  propo.<^al. 
considering  the  possible  constitutional 
objections  to  the  proposed  change. 

Pour  of  the  points  advanced  by  the 
Government  in  thi5  brief  w::i  be  consid- 


ered here  and  .siicwn  to  be  inapplicable 
or  inconsequential: 

(1)  The  Government  contends  the  case  of 
Hoeper  v.  Tax  Commissioner  ( (1931)i  284  U  S. 
206 1 ,  which  held  uncon.stltutloual  a  Wisconsin 
statute  requiring  a  Joint  return  of  husband 
and  wife,  is  no  longer  good  law.  This  care 
has  not  been  cvonuled  and  the  ob|cct!cn  to 
ccmpulscry  Joint  returns  has  n(  vcr  been 
met. 

(2)  The  Government  maintains  that  the 
proposed  chanjte  is  distinguL'^hable  from  the 
statute  which  was  held  invalid  in  tQe  Hoeper 
case,  as  here  one  spouse  may  limi ;  bis  own 
liability  to  that  proportion  of  the  i  total  tux 
which  is  represented  by  the  rclatic^nship  be- 
tween the  sum  of  taxes  he  and  ttis  spouse 
would  have  to  pay  if  filing  sepamtje  returns, 
and  his  own  tax  if  filing  separately  jThe  min- 
imum for  which  he  is  liable  excecdi  however, 
his  liability  if  single.  Further,  a  tafic  which  Is 
measured  by  the  income  of  one  other  than  the 
taxpayer  is  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
Hoeper  case. 

(3)  The  Government  believes  thfit  a  proper 
classification  has  been  made  in  ueco^jnizmg 
the  family  as  a  tax  unit,  distinct  from  indi- 
vidual persons;  but  there  is  no  cas*  authority 
to  supfKirt  such  a  classification. 

(4)  The  Government  relies-  on  recent  cat«s 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  hfld  that  an 
individual  is  liable  for  an  income  tax  so  long 
as  he  owns  and  controls  the  properties  which 
produce  the  Income,  even  though  Ithe  income 
goes  absolutely  to  scmeont  othef  than  the 
taxpayer  But  a  husband  neither  owns  ncr 
directly  controls  hui  wife's  scparafle  property: 
and  a  wife  has  never  at  any  time  bad  coptrol 
or  dominion  over  her  husband's  separate 
property 


1      HOEPim   ACAINST    TAX    COMMJSSIONF- 

This  case  involved  the  Wisconsin  in-  | 
come-tax  law.  which  in  1927  provided  in  | 
section  71.05  '2)  (d)  that  the  inccmc  cf 
the  wife  and  of  each  child  under  18 
years  of  age  should  t>e  addccj  to  that  of 
the  husband  or  father,  assuming  the 
family  were  living  together,  and  that  the 
taxes  levied  on  the  total  ambunt  should 
be  payable  by  the  husband  or  head  of 
the  fam}ly,  but  if  not  paid  b|y  him  could 
be  enforced  against  any  person  whose 
Income  was  included  in  the  ttx  computa- 
tion. There  was  no  limitajtion  on  the 
amount  of  this  secondary  liability. 

Tire  appellant  husband  in  this  case 
paid  his  tax  under  protest,  and  then,  by 
virtue  of  the  Supicme  Court  decision, 
was  successful  in  his  suit  to  recover  that 
amount  cf  the  tax  which  |exceeded  the 
total  tax  computed  on  his  separate  in- 
come. According  to  Justice  Roberts, 
who  wrote  the  majority  ; opinion,  the 
question  here  was  whether  the  Stale 
might  properly  measure  the  husband's 
tax  by  reference  to  his  i'ife's  income 
from  her  separate  propecty.  At  page 
215.  he  said:  I 

Since,  then,  in  law  and  in  Ifact.  the  wife's 
income  is  in  the  fullest  degrfce  her  separate 
propertv  and  in  no  sense  thjat  of  her  hus- 
band, the  question  presented!  is  whether  the 
State  has  power  by  an  inc<^e-tax  law  to 
measure  his  lax  not  by  his  oirm  incxime  but. 
In  part,  by  that  of  another,   i 

Answering  this  question  on  the  same 
page: 

"We  have  no  doubt  that, jbecause  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  which  underlie  cur 
Evstem.  anv  attempt  by  a  state  to  mea.-ure 
the  tax  on  one  person's  property  or  income 
by  reference  to  the  propen|  or  Income  of 
another  Is  contrary  to  due  process  of  law  as 
guaranteed  by   the  fourteeojth   amendment. 


That  wlUch   it   n    t   .n  1  .ot    ihe  ta\pa>t:  t   .n- 
ccme    cannot       •     i:....i'     ^Uvh.    b-.     c   :iinp    ij^ 
Income"     (O  o  puo-   .v..  '-.  ;>    v    CLwr.idye,  274 
V.  S   531.  540  ) 

Since  Ju^i:co  Ho'l.-nes'  dis5«  ni  vva^ 
icmed  in  b.v  Mr  Just^cp  Brandcs  and 
Mr.  .Ju'ic  .siotT>  ,  ::  ;s  pos.^iblo  tiial 
should  'io  C'oort  bt  p:''>rntod  today  With 
the  .^-tir.  ';ir:u.il  situation,  a  r-  suit  wt  uid 
be  rdohtd  i-ontrary  to  that  in  the 
Hoeper  case.  However,  the  ar::ument  in 
Justice  Roberts'  majority  opinion  has  not 
been  rebut ico  ano  m  ^^o  tax  ca.se  which 
has  come  down  .-iicr  t.ht  Ho  p  r  case 
v.as  tax  liability  .^upportt  d.  whcro  the 
taxpayers  control  was  as  tenuous,  uuct  r- 
tain.  and  devoid  of  lopal  sanctions  as  is 
the  husbands  today  oNcr  the  scpamie 
property  of  his  wiii  Foi  this  rt  asnu  tho 
Hoeper  ca.<;e  should  not  bt^  overruled. 

a.   JOINT    AND    SrvEBAL    LIABILITT   TO  "fer   OfTIfNAL 

1  h.  propoi^d  srctlon  1 ".  1  '  a  >  i  b  > 
reads  in  part:  "Liability  w.ih  respect  to 
the  tax  so  computtd:  il»  shall  bo  jc:ni 
and  several:  or  (2)  at  the  election  of 
either  spouse"  in  such  proportion  to  the 
total  tax  as  the  tax  computed  on  the 
separate  income  of  the  spouse  bears  to 
the  ."^um  of  the  separate  taxc'^  Appar- 
ently the  Govt  rnment  phiccs  consiGi  i.ible 
reliance  on  this  optional  feature  H'^w 
the  election  i.?  to  be  made  has  nc  yet 
been  stated,  other  than  that  the  Com- 
missioner, with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
therefor.  In  the  abs'^nce  of  any  oih'  i  in- 
formation we  mu^t  as;-umc  that  a  \ahd 
procedure  will  be  set  up. 

Because  of  this  provision  th*  Govern- 
ment reason*;  that  one  spouse  v, ill  no;  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  :ax 
on  the  other  spouse's  prop.!  t  .t  ?  and  that 
a  major  objection  to  the  Wisconsin  tax 
held  invalid  in  the  Hoeper  case  will  there- 
by have  been  elim.u.uid  Tlus  conclu- 
sion does  not  follow.  Alihoucii  uncT  the 
profKJsed  provisions  on<  .sjxm^e  n.i^ht  ii  - 
lieve  himself  of  habiiiiy  lor  tin  actual 
tax  on  the  separate  property  of  th(  other 
spouse,  he  is  nevertheless  liable  lor  the 
full  amount  of  his  own  tax,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  this  last  amount  exceeds  hit, 
tax  liability  if  he  were  single,  his  tax  as 
a  married  man  is  being  measure  d  by  his 
wife's  income,  contrary  to  tlie  express 
language  of  the  Hoeper  case. 

And,  of  course,  a  wife  would  b'-  in  an 
exactly  similar  position.  Cor-ft, u- iivy, 
the  same  argiunent  is  applicable  in  her 
case. 

3.   CLA.Si>IFlCAiaON 

In  the  Government  s  briefs  some  stress 
is  laid  uppn  certain  recent  cases  approv- 
ing, classifications  which  it  Ls  claimed  are 
analogous  to  the  classification  contem- 
plated under  the  present  provision,  i.  e., 
the  taxation  of  the  incomes  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  as  a  unit.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  dissent  in  Hoeper  against 
Tax  Ccmmissicner,  no  case  has  been  dis- 
covered bearing  a  factual  situation  close 
enough  to  our  own  to  sesrve  as  authority 
on  this  point.  It  is  believed  that  the 
cases  cited  by  the  Covernnif  nt  in  support 
of  this  point  are  so  different  as  to  repre- 
sent no  more  than  a  possible  ttndtmy 
on  the  part  of  the  court. 

In  Flint  V.S/67IC  Tracy  Co.  i(l9:(}>.220 
U.S.  107> ,  the  claim  was  maa-  ii.at  a  laX 
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op'^ratinp;  en  the  income  f:o:n  a  covpora- 
ticn  was  unconsututional  because  the 
classiflci'-inn  which  subjected  such  in- 
^  come  ta  t.ixu', ion  anci  yet  left  untaxable 
thf  mcome  trom  a  similar  business,  oi- 
pcur?.  cl  as  a  partnership,  discrmiinat-d 
vnf  ;i;ly  between  t{ie  two  typ">  of  imr.s. 
R^trrence  i-  m.ade  to  tliis  ca.-e  b 'c;uH''  it 
is  ont'  so  ofitn  cited  on  the  subj  ct  ri 
class. fication.  I'-  factual  sTuamn  b-  ar,^ 
no  parricular  s:iii.;ar;'.y  to  cur  own;  i'  Is 
not  authority  lor  uphelcuim  the  com- 
pulsory join'  return.  Dmyint;  the  claim 
which  has  rj-t-  bt'en  .sta'^'d.  tr.e  coiut 
said  at  p;:p"  158: 

But  It  ;s  ::\-i^-,":\  thi<  t,'\:i:i:.n  1-  Sj  v.v.- 
eqxial  airl  urbar.iry  :n  \l:c  f.ict  that  it  taxes 
a  b'lslri'  .-1  wlun  cirrifc!  x:.n  by  i\  r-^rp  ration 
aiv-!  I  xt  n.p'.-  a  .-.ni.l.u-  l}MMr.c-:-  u;..r.  c.irncd 
en  by  a  p;ir!:.' r  r..p  cr  private  lua.v.ciu.il  as 
to  pi.irp  i»  b--..i-.a  the  uuihoruy  conft-rrrd 
up  n  C.i-.r-rps-  As  we  hnvo  fcc'I.  the  only 
1  n'.r.rt'.i,!!  nj'cn  the  auTh  rr.y  conferred  is 
ur.:;  ,r:r.ity  in  lav.i,^'  xhv  t.ix,  unci  unifc^rmlty 
c'otrs  n'.;t  r((:mre  •  r.e  tqu.il  upplicatun  of 
XI'.'  t.,x  ti.;  I'll  p  r-  p.s  or  corpcrauons  who 
may  come  w.-.h  n  ;•--  (  pera'ion,  but  Is  hmited 
to  p..'.  cv  iphx.il  nn:forni:ty  throuehOMt  the 
U!^..tod  St.r.es.      •      •      • 

In  lev-.'i-.L'  cxi  ..-'  tiix.'s  the  nv  -'  an-.p'.e 
■  authorry  h-.s  b--cr.  reccL;r..:',  d  fro-i  the  b<'- 
g'.nn.ni^  to  seUct  m  me  and  t.mit  cih'T  p.  -- 
sible  .subjects  of  taxation,  to  felcct  one  call::.,; 
ar.d  <  !r.:t.  another,  to  ta.x  one  c^a.;.-  of  pr  p- 
erty   and   to  forbear  to  tax  aivT.hor 

Hclvrr'ra  \  City  Bank  Co.  i  <  1935 >  296 
U.  S.  85'  In  this  ca.se  the  taxpayer 
claimed  that  tlie  provision  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1926  whiclr  held  the  corpus  of  a 
rcvocablo  tri.st  subject  to  a  tax  upon  the 
death  of  the  trustor  was  invalid  since  the 
classiilcai.e.n  was  not  proper,  Ttie  court 
denied  this  claim  and  then  went  on  to 
mention  the  cxtr''m.es  beyond  the  bounds 
of  proper  c!assific;i:ion.  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts,  who  wrote  the  opinion  m  this 
case  as  well  as  the  opinion  in  the  Hoeper 
case,  said,  at  pas^e  92: 

Th.ere  aie,  Jicvever,  limits  to  tlie  power  of 
Conk;rt>s  ?■  c:-r„i:e  a  tictitiuus  statu.-  under 
the  k;u.-«-'  it  -vipp.  .<cd  r.ece-'-ity.  Thus  it  hi^is 
been  !>''d  :'...:'  a::  act  c:-ea';!ig  a  conclu.'^ue 
p:.--uir.pt;'>:.  :1;  o  a  k;:ft  made  within  2  years 
p:-i  r  t.i  dc.-h  v-.c  made  by  tb.e  donor  in 
Ci':ite:npl,  •:  :;  f  la.ith,  ,o^d  :-erp;.;-ing  the 
valtr  of  the  i;:ft  t  be  i:;r'.'.K:ed  ii^  cnn-.put- 
Ir.i;  the  e^ta'e  of  ti:''^  ciecctii'!!'  ?tita.:ect  to 
transfer  tax  is  so  crossly  unreasonable  as  to 
vi-I.ite  the  due  prj-ccss  clause  of  the  fifth 
liir.e'uiiU!!:'  {Hfinrr  v.  Do'Cii.';  i:.ri,")  U  S. 
31Ji  Compare  S^'ilcrirr'-  v.  W.^cu-.^iri 
)«.'7>)  U  i>  2.i0'  1.  In  the  -.i.no  o.itegory  falls 
a  -;<i'ut*  seckms;  to  tax  the  separate  lnc.>:r..> 
of  a  •■'.lie  as  Income  of  lier  h.usband  iHotp-r  v. 
r.:r  CommiSTiioner  i2M  V    6    20ti). 

Tlv.s  ca.>e  en  its  fac's  is  distineuishnblo 
f:om  t!ic  G"'\c'rnm.ent 's:  i'  is  not  atulior- 
Itv  f.T  th.e  G  nt'iT.^-iciifs  c,n:t->n--on. 

'U'^''  d  S!a':-  v.  Hiid^.n  ■<1935'  299 
U.  S.  49E'.  T:-..-  c.;s-  involved  th-  va- 
lidity of  a  .ax  of  50  pe/Ct-nt  of  the  profit 
i"adt'  on  ';>•  >.ile  ct  iu:ure  ccr^r/c'-^  for 
th.*  dflr.ery  of  Mlver  under  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  June  19  1934.  The 
Court  rea.^'.-ned  that  thr-  taxms:  provi- 
si.-.u.  wh*vli  ri>!\'-red  cxelusnely  to  the 
fale  of  ^ll^a-r,  w.is  a  pr>.pe:-  clas-'fi.'ancn, 
saynne.  a;  p.'.ge  500: 

'ti^.e  tcX-r.;;  pr'.^\  imvO  dee*  n<.'-t  nr.pv  se  a  tax 
In  Te-p.ct  c:  a.l  tra:-.=t\?: .-  tt:t  i.  nly  m  re- 
spect of  such  as  yie'.d  a  protit  o'.er  co~:  ar.d 
allowed  cxptu.s.^s  II  theio  be  n.i  prorlt  there 
Is  lo  be  no  tax      If  there  be  a  prorit  the  tax 


1.'^  to  be  50  ;:erccnt  of  it.  Thus,  a  profit  is 
n..id.  the  occasion  for  the  tax.  and  also  the 
i::- ,i--\vf  of  it.  Becau.«ie  of  this,  counsel  for 
i:.v  c;-. eminent  contend  tl^at  the  tax  is  a 
.=  :ii.-c...I  iiicutiv  i?.x.  and  we  think  tlie  con- 
t<.:r:';n    :-   S'>u:td 

It  is  not  material  that  such  profit  is  taxes. 
r.lons  with  other  gains,  under  the  general 
inccme-tftx  law,  for  Concicss  has  power  to 
impose  an  increased  or  additional  tax  If  sat- 
isfied t!iere  is  need  therefor.  Paiton  v.  Brady 
I  !'4    U     S.    COrt    620  622). 

Tii.^  ea-"  is  mentioned  in  ths  Govern-^ 
nv  n;'.>  bri*. f.  but  from  what  has  already* 
been  said  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  carry 
little  wcictht  in  a  contest  involving  the 
validity  of  the  joint  tax  return. 

Hciner  v.  D.inian  <(1931>,  285  U.  S. 
312  >.  In-.olved  here  was  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  classification  affecting  inter 
vivos  e.its  marl-  within  2  years  prior  to 
the  d  -nors  death.  The  statute  in  ques- 
tion stated  that  such  a  gift  was  conclu- 
sively presum^'d  to  have  been  made  in 
contemplation  cf  death.  The  court  held 
that  this  cla-.>!ric:i'i  n  was  improper. 
Mr.  JuSiCC  Stone  lind  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
dti.-  di.isented.  Referrinc  to  the  previous 
ca.<'-s  Mr.  Ju.-tice  Sutherland,  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion,  said  at  page  327: 

Plainly.  *h;s  is  to  measure  the  tax  on  A's 
property  by  imputing  to  it  In  part  the  value 
of  the  property  <  f  B.  a  result  which  both  the 
Schlesinger  a:".d  H'  <  per  cases  condemn  as 
arbitrary  and  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law. 
Such  an  exaction  is  not  taxation  but 
spoliation. 

In  Hdi\'ring  v.  Nnrtlnresiern  Steel 
RulHrig  .V./.'s  i  ■  1940-.  85  L.  Ed.  (Advance 
Opinion.- 1  21',  w:is  mvohed  the  validity 
of  a  cl:is.^'ficat:on  makmt:  subject  to  ex- 
cess-profits taxes  all  undistributed  profits 
of  corporations,  unless  by  written  con- 
tract the  corpxiration  was  prohibited  from 
makin?  a  distribution,  A  taxpayer  con- 
tcr.c  d  that  the  term,  "written  contract" 
included  State  laws,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  corporate  charters  v,-ere  contracts 
between  tlie  State  of  its  incorporation 
and  the  corp  r.itrm.  The  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Ju.-tice  Black's  opinion  is  devoted 
to  a  ccnsti-uction  of  thi>  provision.  He 
reached  the  conclusion  that  on  its  face 
th?  provision  was  not  intended  to  include 
State  laws.  The  contention  was  then 
made  that  the  statute  v.as  contrary  to 
tli^  cl:;f  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  because  a  tax  was  imposed 
wliere  oral  contracts  or  the  laws  of  a 
S'ate  prohibited  d:.>tribulicn,  but  not 
where  written  contracts  prohibited  dis- 
tribution.    The  Court  said  at  page  26: 

'  This  contention  is  without  merit.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  tl^.e  many  obvious 
<  reasons  that  might  underlie  the  distinctions 
here  drawn  In  granting  special  deductions 
frc-m  a  ge'ierally  imposed  tax. 

It  V.  ,.1  be  seen  that  the  Government 
can  d...'.v  Lttle  support  from  this  case. 
s.nco  ii:c  classification  at  issue  involves 
the  mcasurem.ent  of  one  tax  by  refer- 
ence to  til-"  i:-;^""ro.f  cf  a  third  party. 
There  is  no  quc-tun  as  to  the  propriety 
cf  ta-.ms:  the  incom.c  of  the  husband. 

M::c:ic:i  v.  Kctiicky  ((1940)  cC9  U.  S. 
78'.  This  cese  was  cted  by  the  Govcrn- 
me.it  \n  support  of  its  conteniicn  that  a 
tax  uvK)n  the  fanidy  as  a  unit  is  a  proper 
ciassihcation  under  the  revenue  laws. 
Here  was  involved  tho  validity  cf  a  K''n- 
tucky  tax  upon  bank  deposits.     On  de- 


posits of  Kentucky  residents  located 
within  the  $tate  the  tax  was  10  cents  per 
$100.  and  ot  deposits  located  outside  th? 
State  it  was  50  cents  per  SIOO.  The  con- 
tention waa  made  that  such  a  classifica- 
tion was  improper.  Two  points  were  dis- 
cussed in  t£is  case  by  Mr.  Justice  Reed; 
one  being  jhe  propriety  of  the  classifi- 
cation, the  Second  being  the  applicability 
of  the  privileges  and  imm^unitics  clause. 
At  the  cone  usion  of  the  discussion  en  the 
latter  point  Colgate  v.  Harvey  (286  U.  S. 
404)  was  overruled.  On  the  classifica- 
tion point  the  court  said  nothing  which 
is  pertinent  to  cur  discussion.  Tlie  case 
is  mentioned  only  so  that  recognition 
may  be  givin  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  no 
analogy  to  our  own  situation  and  that 
the  factual  situation  is  far  removed  from 
our  own.  » 

In  order  to  uphold  the  claim  that  the 
husband  hi  is  such  control  over  the  sep- 
arate propfrty  of  his  wife  tliat  his  in- 
come tax  ilrcperly  may  be  measured  by 
reference  tb  his  wife's  incom.e  the  Gov- 
ernment a()parently  relies  on  a  number 
of  the  recant  trust  cases  in  which  tax- 
payers hav(  attempted,  through  legal  de- 
vices, to  liake  available  to  designated 
beneficiari^  the  income  from  their  assets 
without  losing  all  control  of  the  corpus 
or  principal  from  which  the  income  is 
derived.  The  theory  which  supposedly 
makes  the3o  cases  applicable  is  that  the 
taxpayer  controls  the  distribution  of  the 
properties  in  the  so-called  trust  cases  in 
a  way  whicii  is  similar  to  his  control  over 
his  wife's  peparate  property.  Recently 
the  court  hjas  been  going  out  beyond  the 
limits  cf  pure  legal  control  and  basing  its 
holdings  qn  the  tenuous  connections 
which  spring  from  the  family  relation- 
ship. But] the  present  joint-return  sit- 
uation is  distinguishable  from  the  great 
majority  qf  these  trust  cases,  and  the 
fact  that  this  line  cf  cases  has,  as  just  in- 
dicated, b«  en  greatly  broadened  in  the 
last  few  ygars.  does  not  ju.stify  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  it  relying  for  support  on  tl)e 
line  as  a  vahole.  It  would  have  to  main- 
tain its  stpnd  on  a  few  general  state- 
ments, and  these  are  of  little  consequence 
since  they  pere  made  in  situations  where 
the  trustorl  besides  having  control  as  the 
family  head  or  manager,  held  also  the 
legal  incidents  of  control  which  are  spe- 
cifically relied  upon  by  the  court  in  the 
earlier  casfs. 

Luca,s  vj  Earl.  1930  (281  U.  S.  111). 
The  cpinicki  in  this  case  is  less  than  two 
pages  and  was  written  by  Justice  Holmes. 
The  contesl  revolved  arcund  the  propriety 
of  an  agreement  between  husband  and 
wife  that  the  latter  should  receive  one- 
half  of  tile  husband's  salary  outright. 
The  taxpayer  ciaim^ed  that  this  arrange- 
ment sufii::enfly  deprived  him  of  the  in- 
come in  question  so  that  he  was  not  liable 
to  the  Fed;  ral  Government  for  an  income 
tax.  The  Ccurt  denied  this  contention, 
recognizinp.  however,  the  argument  made 
by  the  taxi  layer's  counsel  at  page  114: 


A  very 
the  effect 
Income 
the  quest 
Ices  becam 
his  wife  on 
they  were 
upon  the  1 
the   matter 
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ble  argument  is  presented  to 

the  statute  seeks  to  tax  only 

beneficially  received,  and  that  taking 

mere  technically  the  salary  and 

the  joint   proi>erty  of  Earl  and 

the  very  first  Instant  en  which 

i^eceived.    We  well  might  hesitate 

ter  preposition,  because  however 

might   stand  between    husband 
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ArrF.xnix  to  tiii-:  conckkssmx.xl  rn-u^in^n 


and  ylfe  he  was  the  only  party  to  the  con- 
tracts by  which  the  sciary  and  fees  were 
earned,  and  It  Is  somewhat  hard  to  say  that 
the  last  step  in  the  performance  cf  these 
contracts  could  be  taken  by  anyone  but  him- 
self alone.  But  this  ca.^e  Is  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  attenuated  subtleties.  It  turns  en 
the  import  and  reasonable  construction  of 
the  taxing  act  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
statute  could  tax  salaries  to  those  who  earned 
them  and  provide  that  the  tax  could  not  be 
escaped  by  anticipatory  arrangements  and 
contracts  however  skillfully  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  salary  when  paid  Irom  vesting  even 
for  a  i-econd  in  the  man  whc  earned  it.  Th:.t 
seems  to  us  the  Import  of  the  statute  before 
us,  and  we  think  that  no  distinction  can  be 
taken  accorcyne  to  the  motives  leading  to  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  fruits  are  attrib- 
uted to  a  different  tree  from  that  oi  which 
they  grew 

Here  the  Court  squarely  based  its  de- 
cision on  the  control  which  was  neces- 
sarily retained  by  the  taxpayer,  even  af- 
ter he  had  entered  into  a  binding  con- 
tract With  his  wife.  Obviously,  if  the 
taxpayer  was  unable  to  perform  the 
services  for  which  the  consideration  was 
to  be  paid  his  wife,  sh*-  would  not  receive 
any  consideration.  Whether  those  serv- 
ices could  or  should  be  performed  was 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  ha'-band  has  no  such  con- 
trol of  his  wife's  separate  property,  and 
should  not  bo  taxed  for  a  control  or  own-  I 
ership  he  does  not  possess. 

Corlu^.^  V.  Bowers  (<1929>  281  U.  S. 
376) .  This  was  another  decision  by  Jus- 
tice Holmes,  involving  the  validity  of  a 
tax  assessed  against  the  trustor  of  a  rev- 
ocable trust.  In  the  famihar  language 
of  the  eminent  jurist,  we  find  on  page 
378: 

But  taxation  is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  refinements  of  title  as  it  Is  with 
actual  conmiand  over  the  property  taxed  — 
the  actualbenefit  fgr  which  the  tax  is  paid. 

The  "actual  command"  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  does  not  include  the  hus- 
band's control  over  the  separate  prop- 
erty of  his  wife. 

Eurnct  v.  Leininger  (il932)  285  U.  S. 
136  > .  This  ca.se  involved  the  validity  of  a 
taxpayer's  attempt  to  escape  income-tax 
liability  on  one-half  of  his  share  in  a 
partnership,  which  one-half  he  had  a»- 
signed  to  his  wife.  Referring  to  the 
Hoeper  case,  the  Court  makes  clear  the 
distinction,  which  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  between  property  the  "ac- 
tual com.mand"  of  which  is  retained  in 
the  husband,  and  property  the  "actual 
command"  oi  which  the  husband  never 
does  obtain. 

Burnet  v.  Wells  « 1933.  289  U.  S.  670). 
Here  a  trust  was  .set  up  to  pay  the  annual 
premiums  upon  a  policy  of  insurance 
upon  the  life  of  .he  grantor.  The  Ccurt 
held  in  a  5  4o  4  cec\s:on  that  the  income 
from  this  trust  was  taxable  to  the 
trustor,  reasoning  that  it  was  uccd  to 
meet  one  of  the  common  expensts  of 
everyday  life.  The  Ccurt.  again  em- 
phasizing the  rttenticn  of  control,  said 
at  page  682: 

Tlie  relation  be- ween  the  parties,  tho  ten- 
dency of  the  tran.'fcr  tn  gi%r  relief  from  ob- 
ligations that  are  recognized  as  bind:;-.g  by 
normal  men  and  *cmen.  will  be  facts  to  be 
considered.  Cf  licinecke  v.  Sm.th.  suTna. 
distinguishing  Hoeper  v.  Tax  Commissicn 
(284  D  S  2C6).  We  do  not  go  Into  their 
bearing   now      Here  the  use  to  be  made  of 


the  income  of  the  trust  was  subject,  from 
first  to  last,  to  the  will  of  tne  grantnr  an- 
nounced at  the  beginning  A  particular  ex- 
pense, which  for  millions  of  nben  and  w.men 
has  become  a  fixed  charge  as  tt  doubtless  was 
for  Wells,  an  expense  which  iwou'd  haVe  to 
be  continued  If  he  was  to  Bref^erve  a  con- 
tract right,  was  to  be  met  In  a  particular 
way  1 

Helvering  v.  Clifford  (d^O)  309  U.  S. 
331).  This  case  involved  the  validity  of 
a  short-term — 5-year — triifi  which  the 
settle*"  had  set  up.  with  the  income  for 
that  time  being  held  for  'the  exclusive 
benefit  of  his  wife.  On'tefmination  the 
corpus  was  to  go  to  trustot.  .During  the 
term  the  trustor  retained  voting  powers 
inc.dent  to  the  stocks  formjing  the  corpus 
of  the  trust,  the  power  to  |!ell.  exchange, 
mortgaee,  and  deed  the  pledged  securi- 
ties, the  power  to  invest. i the  power  to 
collect  the  income,  to  compromise  claims, 
and  to  hold  property  in  the  trust  estate. 
The  Government  contended  that  during 
the  term  the  income  was  taxable  to  the 
trustor,  and  the  Court,  through  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  upheld  the  Government's 
,clalm.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  Court 
referring  to  "the  family  group"  as  "one 
income  unit."  At  page  $35  the  Court 
said:  \ 

And  where  the  grantor  is  ithe  trustee  and 
the  beneficiaries  are  members  of  his  family 
group,  special  scrutiny  of  the  arrangement 
Is  necessary  lest  what  is  in ,  reahty  but  one 
economic  unit  be  multiplied  tnto  two  or  more 
by  devices  which,  though  v^id  mder  State 
law.  are  not  conclusive  so  fp  as  section  22 
(a)  Is  concerned.  i 

The  meaning  of  this  lahfeuage  is  very 
substantially    modified,    ikowever.    when 
read,  as  it  .should  be,  wittt  the  following 
paragraphs.     It  appears  that  the  trustor 
retained  the  all-important  control  of  the 
corpus.    (The  Court  said  ait  pp.  335-336) : 
In  this  case  we  cannot  conclude  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  that  respondent  ceased  to  be  the 
•   owner    of    the    corpus    afte<    the    trust    was 
created.     Rather,  the  thort;  duration  of  the 
trust,  the  fact   that  the  wlfc  was  the  bene- 
ficiary, and  the  retention  of  control  ever  the 
corpus  by  respondent  all  idnd  irresistibly  to 
I    the  conclusion  that  lespondjent  continued  to 
be  the  owner  for  purposes  if  section  22  (a). 

'  In  Hnrmel  v.  Helvering  ( (1941  •  85  Lo 
Ed  "Advance  Opinions)  651*.  the  Ccurt. 
through  Justice  Black, '  reaflhrm.ed  its 
opinion  in  the  ClilTord  clase.  This  case 
involved  the  attempt  of  the  taxpayer  to 
esc'ape  income  taxes  by  s(  ttirg  up  a  trust 
in  favor  of  his  children,  the  income  from 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  as  their 
guardian.  As  in  the  Ci^frord  case,  the 
factual  situation  here  isj  distiniiu  shable 
fiom  our  own  [ 

Helvering  v.  Horst  ((1940)  85  L.  Ed. 
(Advance  Opinions)  99 "^  Here  the  tax- 
payer attempted  to  escape  a  tax  on  the 
income  derived  from  bcpds  held  in  his 
nam.e,  by  transferring  interest  coupons, 
(prior  to  their  maturity.  t6  a  named  donee. 
In  holding  this  income  still  taxable  to  the 
traRsferor  Mr.  Justice  jStcne  referred 
Egain  to  the  ultimate  source  cf  control, 
saying  at  page  101:         j 

tJnderlylng  the  reason Ini  In  these  cases  is 
the  thought  that  Income  l3  'Teallzed"  by  the 
assignor  because  he.  who  o'^ns  or  cor.trols  the 
source  of  the  Income,  alsoj  controls  the  dis- 
position cf  that  which  he  could  have  received 
h  mself  and  diverts  the  papment  from  him- 
self to  others  as  the  mean*  of  procuring  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants.    jThe  taxpayer  has 
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equally  enji  yrd  the  fruits  of  his  labor  cr  :n- 
vfs'ment  ai.d  obtained  the  satisiaction  if  his 
desires  whether  he  ccllects  and  uses  tlie  in- 
come to  procure  these  jsatlslaclions.  or 
whether  he  dispo.  es  of  h  s  tght  to  collect  It 
as  the  means.of  priK'urinp  tli^m.  (Cf  Bwrivt 
V.  Wells.  289  U  S  670,  77  L.  fcd.  1439.  58  S  Ct. 
760.  supra  ) 

And  again  at  page  103: 

When  by  the  pift  of  the  coupons,  he  has 
separaud  his  right  to  inteieet  payments  from 
his  investment  and  procured  the  payment  of 
the  Interest  to  his  donee,  h*  has  enjoyed  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  li  tome  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  im-  Extent  as  thviugh 
the  transfer  were  of  earnltigs  and  in  bcih 
cases  the  import  of  the  stutute  is  that  the 
fruit  Is  not  to  be  attributed  ic  a  different  tree 
from  that  on  which  it  grew.  S  -e  Luca.i  v  Earl, 
supra  (2ai  U  S  116.  74  L.  Ed  733.  50  S  Ct. 
241). 


A  similar 
Helveritia   v 


situation  was   involved   :n 
EubO'iks    '1940,    85   L    Ed 
(Advance  Opinions)   104>.  which  was  an 
assignment   by   a   generMl   life   insurance 
agent  of  certain  renewal  commissions. 

Another  similar  situatton  was  Harrison 
v.  Schaffncr  '1941.  85  L    Ed.   'Advance 
Opinions >  694) .  where  thjtre  was  involved 
the  anticipatory  assignrtcnt  of  trust  in- 
come instead  of  interest,  dividends,  and 
rents.    The  Court  reached  the  same  ccn- 
clusion  m  the  ca.so.    Aci*in  it  wUl  appear' 
that  none  of  the.'-e  cases  presents  a  situ- 
ation  so   closely   analaccus   to   our   own 
that  it  could  properly  save  as  authority 
for  the  present  propositicn.    If  the  hu-^- 
band's  control  is  to  be  held  sufficient  to 
justify    compulsory    joint    returns,    'lie 
Court  will  have  no  more  than  general 
authority  for  that  coneluson;  ther*   will 
be  no  direct  authority  lor  such  a  decis.on. 
Of   course,   no   person   has   even    sim- 
gestfd  that  a  wife  has  a  control  over  liei 
husband's  separate  property  compa':  b!e 
to  his  over  hers,  and  yo^  under  the  present 
proposal  the  wife  will  be  liable  for  an 
increase  in  her  tax  du<  to  marriage  in 
the  same  way  as  her  husband  is.     As  to 
her.  it  would  not  seem  that  the  Go\trn- 
ment    could   even    preuerd    an    answer. 
Clearly  the  propo.sed  tax  will  deprive  her 
cf  her  properly  in  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 


The  Tax  Riil 


EXTENSION  OF  K"M.'-.RKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  B'^EHNE.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .M  IMS 


Monday.  AucjuH  4.  1941 


CORRESP<3NDENC2  OF  TTIE  PRESIDENT. 
THE  SECRETARY  oH  THE  TREASLRY. 
AND  HON  ROBER-5i^  DOUGKTON.  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA  Cli\:RM.\N  OF  WAYS 
AND    MEANS    COMMIlhTEE 


Mr.    BOEHNE.     Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follcWi^g  l:,Urs: 
Tmi  T-'niTE  House. 
Washtngion,  July  -li.  1941. 
'  Mr  Dkaji  Bob    Because!  of  some  unceruln- 
tles  which  seem  to  have  jdcvcloped  in  regard 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECuRD. 


to  the  position  nf  -he  Treasury  Dej,:irt;nT-nt 
In  rtg-ird  to  soini^  piuviPlc:'.-  ;:;  t:.-  tnx  biU 
as  rerK.rted  out  by  the  W.-.-. ,  unci  Means 
Com:Tiitl'-e,  I  a.'kcd  the  Treasury  EKpartment 
for  a  clarifying  letter,  and  I  th:nk  u  is  only 
fair  to  Rend  this  to  you  I  e:;  lose  a  c^pv  of 
Secretary  Morpenthaus  ktttr  to  me  and  al-o 
an  appt'Hdlx  showing  examples  of  corpora- 
tions -  which  would  largely  escapt-  exce.->o- 
proiits  taxes  under  the  bill 

I  am  sure  th.it  I  make  it  clear  that  the 
Trea.'iury  Department  does  not  approve  of 
mandatory  Joint  tux  returns  except  on  the 
condition  of  granung  substant.^il  relief  to 
earned  income  of  the  husband  a:u!  vviie  In 
thl-  I  h€•ar^^!y  concur  But  the  o  niinitttf 
draf.   leave.s'  out  the  proviso  altogether 

Yo\i  ana  Jkre  Coopkr  ha-  r  talki  d  over  the 
problem  of  the  exces.s-profit.s  tn\  In  lis  re- 
laticn'-hlp  to  the  omission  ni  tiie  bill  of  ap- 
plication of  this  tax  to  cert.ii:.  typo'^  of  cr,r- 
porations  These  corporations  may  b  m.ik- 
Int;  20  or  30  or  50  percent  on  their  eciuity 
capital  It  is  my  dellnlte  opinion  that  they 
oU:'h'  to  funtribut"  to  the  cn^t  of  our  great 
di'teu^e  pneram  far  mnre  h.'-avily  this  year 
th.iu  last  year  or  the  year  before  But  Jur.t 
b'-r.,..--  they  happen':'d  to  have  made  equally 
lart-e  pr  )!.'.s  iii  recent  years,  tl.ey  are  callt  d 
r  u  '■'  L.'i.'rilure  Tvi  m.ore  t'^  tlie  r.at:  iii.il  d^'- 
ft  I'.-c  u:ul:v  tlu-  ]:■:'■  po^ccl  b.U  th.m  th-y  did 
before.  That  seen-Ls  to  me  clearly  a  di.<- 
cr;nilnati.:n  ;n  their  favor. 

TliiTe  -.-^  cr.e  other  '■ubject  which  I  did  not 
h,  ve  a  rhance  to  talk  with  vcu  about.  It 
rela'e-:  to  Irwerini:  ' !>••  exrmption-^  in  the 
low»T  b.rack''^^  I  ki.nw  that  very  few  tax 
fxpf'.s  ak.'r"e  w'.th  me.  but  I  still  thii'.k  tliat 
s.'Pif  w.iy  cucnt  fe  t:e  feund  by  which  the 
exempt. cri  >  '  a  .-ii.gle  per?cn  should  be  re- 
duced to  *730.  wi'h  a  provl.-icn  for  a  ?trai£:ht 
simple  payment  of  some  small  contribution 
to  the  national  tax  inreme  through  '^cme 
eimple  n/enrv  ar.f!   f;i;  --'.nie   simple  form. 

In  th*'  same  wav  I  thir.k  that  the  married 
exemption  should  be  reduced  to  $1,500,  again 
with  a  .-iniple  m.c'hod  of  paying  tlie  tax 
t;;rov,L'h  a  Miiiple  akjency  and  en  a  simple 
furm 

Kurthtr,  I  am  convinced  tliat  the  cver- 
wh.liiune  iiiaj^  r'.'y  I'f  our  cl:.ztr..s  want  to 
contiibu'e  ?•  nie'hir.tj  direc'Iy  to  cur  dtfe:;'e, 
ar.>l  tliat  m>t  ^'.  them  w.ukl  ra'her  ric  it 
w;t!i  rlieir  eye?  op>-ii  than  do  It  thruiKh.  a 
general  sales  tax  or  thr.'u.^h  a  multiplic.ricn 
of  wli.it  w-p  have  known  ii<  nui-ance  tiixes 
In  o.hiT  word-  m  ,.-t  Airxncav.s  who  are  in 
til"  lowf-t  mccnu  bracke">  .^re  •wiiiin.';  and 
prcutl  to  cirip  l:i  dir-.-c'ly.  e\\n  if  'ht.r  iiKli- 
vidua.  c^.intribunon.s  are  v:  ry  .-mall  :r.  rern'o 
cf  dollars.  After  all,  tile  major. ty  c:  ail 
Am  r. cans  are  m  the-e  U'we-t  brackets 

Oi'e  other  thcuglit:  Perhaps  yrur  c,  mmit- 
tee  will  tliir.k  :t  worth  wlii'.e  to  sf.iciv  the 
filing  cl  lo\v-i::conr"  re'ur!',-  th.rou^li  tiie  nia- 
ch.o.ery  of  the  pe-t  rtlices.  This  will  ur.- 
doubiedly  sa\t'  a  ^c  <i  dt  al  of  the  c  e-t  cf 
;".ri.-e:it  .-y-'em  Tiiese 
be  sworn  to  before  t!-ip 
.,    of  course,  would  liave 


collection   uuiler 
simple  return^  c, 
local   po-:m,;s:er. 


to   be 

falh 


aut!:ors/,ecl  to  ndm 


noot  s..rv 


TV 


:nefre.y  vour<. 

Frv.^NKl  IN  D    R  x)se\i;lt 
Hon    FvOdsrt  L    Douo.hton 

C'.'o:  "Ml  •; .  Ujyj  and  \ffcr,s  Coyny'iit !ce. 

tv  •!.  D    C 


The  SEChin-AKY  of  the  TRt.'.-sfRY. 

Wa-hmgto"..  July  Jl,  IJU. 

Mt  De.\r  Mr  President:  You  have  asked 
nre  to  ind.ca'e  the  po-it.cn  taken  by  tlie 
Treasury  Department  durmc;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  tax  bill  wrh  rei;ard  to  (li 
the  maiidatcry  Joint-tax-roturr.s  provision. 
and   cJ  I    the  excess-profit£--t„x  provision. 

1  M.knda'ory  Joint-tax  returns:  The 
Treasury  indicated  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  lia  conditional  approval  of  mau- 
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da"o:y  ]  :n',-*.ix  r  turns,  the  condition  being 
tn-at  so.bs.tantial  relief  is  simultaneously 
cranted  to  earned  income  of  both  husband 
and  w.fe.  No  substantial  relief  Is  afforded 
by  t!ie  prcvi.s;on5  of  the  pending  bill  from 
tiie  resu-'lr.ij  increased  tax  in  those  cases 
where  liu-band  and  wile  contribute  throui:h 
their  lab'  r  : .;  the  family  Income.  Therefore. 
ill  tl.;.-  in;p-,rtant  respect  the  pending  bill  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  Treasury's  suggestion. 

2  Excess-profits  tax:  The  Treasury  has 
con.-.is:ently  adhered  to  the  position  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  should  apply  to  profits  in 
excess  of  a  reasonable  return  on  invested 
capital  Many  corporations  between  1936 
and  1939  (the  base  period)  earned  average 
profits  far  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  normal 
remrn  Nevertheless,  the  p?nding  bill  ex- ' 
e:v.p-s  all  such  earnings  from  excess-profits 
taxation  unless  tliov  arc  more  than  95  percent 
cf  the  average  prcfits  earned  in  the  1936  to 
19:^9  pt nod.  Therefore,  in  ano.her  important 
re-pect  the  {Ending  bill  Is  Inconsisteiit  with 
thf   Itcasury's  clearly  announced  purpose. 

tloine  cf  the  reasons  for  the  Treasury's 
positlcn  pre : 

(a)  The  highly  prosperous,  well-estab- 
lished corporation  which  has  been  making  30. 
40,  50  percent  or  more  on  Its  invested  capital 
has  a  greater  ability  to  pay  taxes  than  a 
orporation  which  has  been  earning  only  3. 
4,  or  5  percent  on  Its  Invested  capital,  even 
though  the  dollar  Incomes  of  the  two  com- 
panies are  the  same.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  taxaticn  in  accordance 
With  ability  to  pay  so  far  as  individual  in- 
c:!me.  estate,  and  gift  taxes  are  concerned. 
Ti.e  Trei-ury  advocates  the  application  of 
t:;:.^  pr.i.cipl  ■  to  corporations  as  well  as  to 
ind-\  .(io.;i>  Taxa-;  .;  tf  corporations  In  ac- 
cordance with  ab.lity  to  pay  calls  for  hiither 
taxes  on  the  profits  of  those  corporations 
uo.ich  have  the  higher  rates  of  return  on 
iii\\<te;l   capital. 

(bi  The  corporation  \<.l.,ch  lias  been  mak- 
Ir.z  a  hii^h  rate  cf  re"  urn  m  tlae  period  frgm 
I'j -,6  to  1939  is  givv:--.,  by  the  existing  law, 
a  competitive  advairage  over  newly  organ- 
ized Ci'iicerns  or  tho-e  struggling  to  establish 
them.-elvcs  Tne  i.lder  corporations  which 
have  been  earning  liigh  profits  are  given  a 
much  greater  rale  of  return  f(e»  of  exceas- 
I)r^:nts  tax  than  are  their  newer  competitors. 
Til:'  ifTeL-r  IS  to  conftrm  monopolies  and  to 
pr  tec;  well-established  prosperous  businesses 
..g.i.r.-t    competition. 

(cj  If  we  are  to  expect  all  classes  cf  scr- 
clety,  including  laborers  and  farm.ers,  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrifices  cf  the  emergency  period 
nnd  not  to  press  for  every  pc^ible  dollar  cf 
ailv.i.ntage,  they' must  be  convinced  that  bur- 
dens are  being  distributed  according  to  ability 
to  bear  them  and  that  no  one  is  making  un- 
reasonably large  profits.  The  imposition  and 
enforcemcn*;  cf  a  true  excess-jDrcflts  tax  wii: 
thus  h.-ln  to  prevent  inflation 
f\.itl')ful!v    y':-urs 

Hl'nt.y  M   poF.vr  i\u.  Jr., 
Secretary  oj   the  Treaswy. 

The  Pr.LisiDENT,  The  White  House. 

EWMPIE.S     OK     CCP.rOR.'kTIONS  .ESi;.\P:NG     EXCKoS- 

rsorrrs  t.vxes 

Tl'.e  way  in  vvlv.ch  the  pr'sent  law  and  the 
committees  tentative  plan  lea\e  ex?mpt  large 
amounts  of  excess  profits  is  Illustrated  by  the 
following  actual  examples: 

A.  After  pav.ne  all  taxes  an  automobile 
compai.y  ;r..;de  d  .r;::g  the  base-period  years 
cf  1936  'hrough  1l^  9  appi-ox'.:nateIy  23  p:^r- 
cent.  Practically  .ill  (9,5  po -cent  i"  of  this 
anioui.t  C'.a  b?  e.>ro.ed  a:..!  yt  •  be  free  from 
( xcess-prch.s  tax  under  the  p:-Lse;i:  law  and 
i::,or  r  the  commnt.ce  plan  In  1940  the  earn- 
11,=;-  of  this  Concur:.,  a.'-, or  the  payment  cf 
t..x-,'s  will  be  appr:x::n,r.ely  :^£  percent  of  its 
hnt's:t\i  capital  und.r  the  pri  sent  law. 

E.  The  earnings  cf  a  m.anufrcturer  cf  trac- 
tors With  nearly  $50,000,000  of  tir,a-,-:eci  capi- 
tal averaged,  after  all  taxes,  aj  prox.mately  18 
percent   of  invested   capital   curing   1936-39. 
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will  be  free  of  excess-profits 
present  law  and  the  commit- 
plan. 

a  company  which  has  prac- 
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manufacturer  of  beverages  can 
earn   free  of  excess-profits  tax  • 
cfnt  of  its   1940  reported  equity 

amounts  of  the  kind  of  profits 
commonly  defined  as  excess  profits 
as  such  under  the  1918  act  ■ 
excess-profits    tax    under    the 
and    the    committee    plan. 
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Ing    of    the 
morning,  and 


Committee  on  Wats  and  Means. 

I-  OUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^rrvrS, 

Wasl  mgton,  D.  C.  August  2,  1941. 
My  Dear  Mp.  President:  I  was  very  greatly 
receive  your  letter  of  July  31. 
criticizing  certain  features  of  the  pending  tax 
bill,  which  cjur  committee  has  recently  re- 
House  after  more  thaii  3  months 
of  most  carcJjuiodeUberation  and  study.  The 
matters  disci  ssed  in  your  letter  have  all  re- 
ceived cur  ni(  sycaref ul  consideration. 

After  recei'Tng  your  letter  I  called  a  meet- 
committee  for  10  o'clock  this 
at  that  time  I  laid  before  It  the 
contents  of  tour  letter.  Each  of  the  three 
Items  mentia:ied  by  you  were  again  discussed. 
Then  by  decisive  majorities  the  committee 
voted  to  reafirm  the  action  previously  taken 
With  respect  Lo  each  of  them  and  Instructed 
me  to  so  advlj;e  you  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
As  to  mahdatory  Joint  returns,  we  are 
pleased  to  l«arn  that  you.  as  well  as  the 
Treasury,  approve  of  It  in  principle.  Our 
whole  desire  was  to  place  the  family  upon  an 
equitable  basis  from  a  tax  standpoint  and  re- 
move the  admitted  evil  of  tax  avoidance. 
The  existing  Daw  permits  a  rank  discrimina- 
tion In  levyirig  different  taxes  upon  two  mar- 
ried couples  jenjoylng  equal  Incomes  merely 
because  In  <Jne  case  the  Income  belonged 
wholly  to  onej  spouse  and  In  the  other  to  both. 
This  has  bee<i  recognized  by  the  Treasury  as 
an  evil  for  niany  years,  and  mandatory  Joint 
returns  have  [been  suggested  by  the  Treasury 
on  many  ocdaslons  without  qualification  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

While  the  flreasury  gave  belated  approval 
to  mandator^  Joint  returns  In  the  pending 
bill,  such  aqprcval  was  qualified  upon  the 
Gjinditicn  thf t  we  continue  this  inequitable 
reature  of  existing  law  as  to  earned  Income. 
After  carefuK  consideration  of  the  Treasury 
qualification,!  the  committee  was  unable  to 
see  any  loglcl  in  favoring  a  family,  in  which 
both  spcuses learned  the  Income  a«  against  a 
family  whera  one  spcuse  earned  the  entire 
amount  for  tiie  support  of  the  family.  That 
was  the  controlling  reason  why  tttft  commit- 
tee almost  ufianlmously  rejected  The  Treas- 
ury qualiflcaiion.  It  was  against  extending 
special  earnep-lncome  relief  to.  «  family  in 
pauses  contributed  to  the  In- 
d  be  surprised  if  anyone  would 
penalizing  the  family  in  which 
the  huoband  ^s  the  sole  breadwinner  in  favor 
of  the  famili"  where  the  wife  also  draws  a 
is  is  exactly  what  the  Treasury 
.'ould  have  accomplished  if  we 
it  to  be  Incorporated  in  cur 
ndatory  Joint-return  proposal 
of  the  pendidg  bill  will  not  only  remove  the 
Inequities  an*  close  some  of  the  most  glaring 
income-tax  licpholes  of  existing  law.  which 
are  especlallyipronounced  In  the  community- 
property  Statfes,  but  it  will  also  result  in  the 
Government  securing  additional  revenue  of 
more  than  $500,000,000.  which.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, could  jnot  be  raised  from  any  other 
source  with  jo  little  burden  or  hardship. 
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APrrA'IMX  TO  THK  CONGRESSIONAL  KKCoPJ) 


Referring  to  the  exces«-profits-tax  prcpojal 
of  your  letter,  our  comnltlee  recognized  that 
there  are  diQcrences  cf  cpinion  as  to  the 
proper  base  for  measuring  excess  prcfl  s. 
This  question  wcs  the  roughly  discussed  be- 
fore the  excess-profits  tax  was  enacted  la«f 
year  by  the  Commit te>  en  Ways  and  Mtars, 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  Congress. 
It  was  again  fully  discussed  this  year,  when 
the  Treasury  urged  the'  same  proposal  which 
the  Congress  had  dcciilveiy  rejected  In  1940, 
and  extensive  hearings  were  again  held  on 
this  subject.  FoUcwing  the  hearings  our 
committee  again  refu:ed  to  adept  this  pro- 
posal of  the  Treasury  As  a  result  of  your 
recent  conference  witl  Mr  Cooper  and  my- 
self. I  again  brcught  the  matter  before  the 
committee.  Alter  caretully  reviewing  the 
subject  In  the  light  cf  cur  discussion  with 
you.  which  was  fully  reported  by  us  to  our 
colleagues,  the  ccmml  tee  again  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  the  Treasury  proposal. 

While  a  crorpora tier's  return  on  Invested 
capital  may  seem  lar^e  In  some  Instances, 
and  this  Is  especially  true  In  the  case,  of  a 
business,  which  has  grown  from  a  humljle 
beginning,  it  docs  net  fellow  that  such  a 
ccrporatiun  has  realiz.d  exct^ss  profits.  The 
difHculty  is  that  expe.'lence  has  shown  that 
Invested  capital  is  rot  a  proper  base  for 
measuring  excess  profits  In  many  cases.  Our 
studies  and  the  overwhelming  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  cur  committee  has  con- 
vinced us  of  the  undcsirability  and  inequity 
Of  measuring  excess  pioflis  by  the  sole  stand- 
ard of  invested  capital.  The  experience  cf 
this  method  In  the  last  World  War  and  its 
abandonment  by  foreign  countries  show  that 
It  does  not  deteimlne  the  excesslveness  cf 
profits  even  reascnab.y  well. 

The  major  objections  to  this  form  of  tax- 
ation are  set  fcrth  on  pages  23  and  24  of  our 
committee  report. 

I   feel    that   no    one    would   be    Inclined   to 
favor  the  corporation  which  had  retained  Its 
earnings  over  a  long  period  cf  time,  as  against 
the  corporation  which  distributed   its  earn- 
ings and  thereby  permitted  the  Government 
to  secure  the  individual  normal  and  surtaxes 
on  such  earnings.     Or  to  favor  the  company 
which  by  chance  was  incorporated  In  a  year 
of  high  values,  as  compared  with  a  company 
organized   In  a   yeor  cf  low    values     Or   to 
conclude  that  the  present  shareholders  of  a 
corporation  have  real  zed  an  excess  profits  on 
what  the  original  shEreholders  paid  for  their 
stock.     Or  not  to  give  recognition  to  factors 
cf  personal  efliciercy   as   well   as   capital   In 
determining   the   measure   of   excess    profits. 
Yet  It  was  demonstiated  to  our  committee 
that  not  only  these  but  other  Inequities  ex- 
isted    under     a     straight     Invesied-capltal 
methcxl.  which   would   prevent  such  an   ex- 
cess-profits tax  from  operating  fairly  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay.     To  punish  the  small 
corporation   In   favor  of   the  heavy  or  over- 
capitalized corprrati-jns   would  punish  ton- 
Eervative    corporatio  a    finance    and     reward 
stock  watering.     It  ncu'd  put  a  penalty  on 
brains,   energy,  and  enterprise,  and  confirm 
old  ventures  In  their  monopolies. 

Our  committee  bdleves  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  plan  In  the  pending  bill  is  the 
fairest  which  could  be  devised.  Under  the 
existing  law.  the  excess-profits  tax  was  esti- 
mated to  yield  for  the  calendar  year  1941  the 
amount  of  $1026,^00.000.  An  additional 
amount  of  $1,198,303,000  is  estimated  from 
this  source  under  tiie  bill  making  a  total 
yield  of  $2,224,700,000  from  the  excess-profits 
tax.  When  it  Is  considered  that  this  Is  the 
first  year  In  which  i  he  defense  program  has 
been  in  full  operatic  n.  It  is  believed  that  wo 
have  provided  a  very  effective  excess-profits 
tax  for  preventing  the  retention  of  unrea- 
Eonable  profits  frora  the  defense  program. 
In  fact.  If  we  had  f flowed  the  original  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Treasury,  we  would 
have  secured  only  $400  000  OOC  additional  rev- 
enue from  the  excess -profits  tax,  and  If  we 
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had  followed  iheir  revised  pr>p<:iial.  we  would 
have  secured  only  $716  800.000  ^rum  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

In  regard  to  pers^mal  exemjjtlons,  tliere 
were  several  memljers  of  the  ci.^mmittee.  in- 
cluding myself,  who  were  Inclined  to  look 
with  favor  on  broadening  the  tax  base  by 
reducing  the  personal  exemptions  allowed 
-■single  and  married  persons  However,  the 
Treasury  representatives  m  their  appearance 
before  our  committee  were  strenuously  op- 
posed to  any  reduction  in  personal  exemp- 
tions, citing  the  rising  cost  ol  Uving  and  "the 
burden  of  hidden  taxes  on  pefrsons  In  the 
low-inccme  groups  to  Justify'  their  view. 
Undoubtedly,  this  position  of  the  Treasury 
had  some  Influence  upon  our  Action.  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  your  views  are  antag- 
onistic to  those  expressed  s<t  enjphatically  by 
the  Treasury  as  the  representative  of  the 
administration.  The  committee  at  times 
found  It  impossible  diirlng  tiiei  course  of  its 
hearings  to  reconcile  the  ic&tlbaony  of  dif- 
ferent officials  representing  the  administra- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  that  pnri  of  yuur  letter 
relating  to  hidden  taxes,  thte  committee 
bill  more  nearly  conforms  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  you  than  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Treasury  Deparliment  to  our 
committee 

The  Treasury  recommended  tfriat  the  com- 
mittee levy  $1,248,900,000  fron)  thl*  source. 
The  bill,  as  reported  by  our  committee, 
recommends  only  $880,100,000  be'  collecud 
from  excises  and  other  miscellaneous  sources, 
and  $160,200,000  of  that  amount  can  in  no 
way   be  termed   or  classed   as  %  hidden  tax. 

I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  President,  the  record 
Of  our  committee,  as  well  as 'that  of  my- 
self, for  the  past  8  years  as  evidence  of  our 
desire  to  cooperate  with  you  afcid  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  adminlstr^itlon  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  witli  the  proper 
discharge  of   our  solemn   obli^tlons. 

Nothing  In  this  letter  is  Intended  as  a 
defense  of  or  an  apology  fair  the  action 
which  we  have  taken,  but  o^ly  as  an  ex- 
planation, so  that  you  and  thej  country  may 
understand  some  of  the  reafcous  for  our 
conclusions. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely   yours, 

r.  l.'' douchton. 

The  President, 

The  White  House.  i 


What  a  FiLrnier  Is  Up  Against 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.-.I^KS 
'■  y 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF    N'  !.TH    D'  K      :  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVrS 


Monday.  Angus:  4.  'Ij41 


reminding  me  of  the  fact  tliat  about  7  years 
ago  this  ofBce  Uaaned  you  moncf.  a"d  '^  seems 
that  now  they  want  it  all,  qr  at  least  full 
payment  of  this  lean  by  November  1.  1941, 
will  be  expecttd.  and  that  sounds  to  me  as 
if  they  wc  uld  not  rcfu?e  a  full  .settlement 
sometime  this  fall  regardless  Of  the  fact  that 
hailstones  ft  11  en  almost  rvcfy  acre  of  crop 
I  had  in  this  year. 

Perhaps  I  sliould  state  right  now  that  I 
do  not  expect  you  to  be  able  to  pay  this  loan 
for  me.  hkewlte  I  can  hardly  expect  you  to 
siioot  the  entile  F.  C  A  sct-up.  so  they  can- 
nct  collect,  but  I  am  sure  that  ycu  will  be 
especially  glad  to  learn  of  their  nice  attitude, 
especially  to  people  who  can  harvest  ice  cubes 
fiom  wheat  fields  Do  ycu  suppose  they  ever 
tliought  It  ml^ht  be  hard  for  a  farmer  to 
clean  up  In  1  year,  all  of  the  tld  bills  he  ran 
during  the  last  dozen  yea-'-s?  Doesn't  this 
F  C.  A.  outfit  live  near  enough  to  the  Urited 
States  to  read  an  c>ccbSiornl  Amer.can  paper 
and  learn  that  the  Govcmm'  i.t 
here  and  t)OUght  up  all  of  the  'a'-le 
Government  had  feed  loans  aga  :  * 
expect  to  foreclose  their  mort+L;  e  ; 
they  bought  the  ci.w!-  5  ymis  ag  — 
Is   the   score? 

Out  here  at  our  farm  we  pet  r 
farm  paper,  and  when  it  hails  so  hard  we 
don't  dare  go  outside  we  sit  Inside  and  read 
that  paper,  and  from  what  we  see  in  that 
paper  it  seerrs  that  our  rwn  G'^vemment 
Is  looking  all  over  for  foreign  p'^vprnmrnts 
Who  might  be  Interested  In  receiving  s<  me- 
thlng  for  nothing— if  thry  wrn't  take  it  as 
an  outright  gift  maybe  we'll  lease-lend  It,  or 
figure  out  something  else  equally  smart.  If 
the  Government  is  so  eat'er  to  lea.se -lend  why 
don't  they  Ju:-t  leave  these  rid  loans  nl-ne 
for  a  while**  They  already  have  It  loaned^ 
why  take  It  away  from  us  who  do  not  have  It 
to  pive  to  others' 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  pixid  idea  'r  ;:'•'•'- 
duce  a  resolution  to  leave,  the  farmer*-  i  Ke  e 
during  this  so-called  emergency  when  r  is 
cut  of  the  question  to  get  help  on  a  Jsm  - 
all  of  the  men  have  left  hert  to  tro  Into  the 
Army  or  take  other  emergencjy  positions,  and 
the  farmer  can  whistle  and  pay  back  old  lend- 
lease  stuff. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Er.iOK    NuRDFNG 


Mr.  BURDICK.  M'  Shaker,  in  30 
miriutes'  time  on  thii  li^v^i  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  convey  a  better  picture  of 
the  plight  of  the  farmer  v.710  is  in  debt 
and  whose  crops  have  been  ruined  than 
the  letter  ju^t  received  from  Mr.  Erick 
Nordeng,  of  Schafer  N  D.k  Tlie  letter 
follows  1  I 

Schafer.  N  Dak    Jfuly  30.  1941. 
Hon.  Usher  L   Boidick.  M   C, 

Wash^ngtdm.  D   C. 

Dtar  Mr  Burdick:  I  am  lii  receipt  of  a 
letter  from   the  Farm  Cretin  Admit. istration 
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Tax  on  Radio  Broad  ?!tting  and  Outdoor 
Advertising 


EXTENSION   CF  REM.'^RKS 


HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAKL 

1    i;:xNi^    :.«i 
IN    :HE  HOlbE  OF  REPREBENTAllVCa 


Monday.  Augu.<it  4  2  941 


LETTER  FROM  JC  HN  HLNSCN.  PETJ?!- 
DENT,  A.MERICAN  ASSOCIATIG.N  OF 
ADVERTItiNO    .A(-ENC'IE6 


Mr.  YOUNr-'X^HL.  M: .  Six-.k-r. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foJowing  letter: 

ArcrsT  1    1941. 
Hon.  RocFRT  L.  DorcHTCN 

Chairman,     Ccmmittcc  ,  c-:      V,c:.s     cid 
Means.  House  of  RrpresentatHes. 
Washington,  D  C. 
Deah  Mr    Docchton:   The  A:r.fr:rr.n  Asso- 
ciation  cf   Advertising   Agencies   rct-p-c'lvUy 
protests  against  the  Impofclticn  of  a  tpeciai 
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tax  oa  tl-.p  r.ic!;^'  h:.:rulra-ti:;g  ai.d  the  cut- 
d(  cr  ad-.' :r>::  J  ni'-ctia  as  rcccmtn^nded  by 
the  \V.v,  -  iir.:l  M- .Ci-  Committee  of  the  House 
in  t!u-  Tfxcu'ie  bill  of  1941,  title  VI.  section 
6;  '.    !.   "A-  b-  f   T'   '!."  li use  fnr  enuctnient 

In  fact,  i;  ci-- p:''  d*  pl'^rf  >  ?iKh  a  tax  fur 
re,i-':nv   brr;)/ht   lAiI    lu   ■he  fullcwi:.>^  i-Uite- 

Tills  association  Is  the  naticiial  tacdy^nf  ;id- 
vcr'islng  agencies  In  this  cciintry.  h.t;^d!in? 
two-thirds  of  the  V'U.)  n»ti  n.l  ..i'.^.^sir.g. 
and  iti  niembtss  practice  advert..-.^  In  a 
fcirn*;ftc  and  p:af(-5loiTill  %v;iy  Thfv  h;ive 
H"  ')Ki-  lu  favwi  of  one  advertising  medium 
vwT  ..ny  uth-r,  usins;  all  of  tiifm  a?  rfquiicd 
by  the  advert  i-i;.:;  ■  r  ri!,,rf:v't.f.ij  p-rcbK  in  to 
be  !.u;ved  for  a  giv.n  c  hint.;?  Tin  y  have  i.o 
fli.anc..'il  interes':  in  any  m.di.i  tl^'Vi,;  .  tl'.at 
wou:  1  be  a  breach  of  tnir  etliual  <-■  ;U- 

Hmir  we  held  no  bn<  f  for  the  r  id'.o  cr 
the  cuttlour  n.i  Jium,  as  -udv  in  making 
this  prt.iest.  Wliat  we  dvi!l:-,rf  about  the 
prcpo.-ed  tax  i-  \he  burden  it  impo.-e*  upon 
advert. sing  iti-ei:,  and  ht-nce  uprn  ih.e  coS't  of 
distribution  of  ccnsumi  r  ^  xd-  i:7  th:s  couii- 
try.  Advertlj-m'.;  Is  but  ny-  of  several  forms 
of'?e!;ni:,'  and  is  cften  u-cd  to  f.icili'.ate  pi-r- 
f<  n.U  -ales  elTcrt  All  ad\erti-in';  l.s  sflluv^, 
bit  n.-t  all  bell. I.-  i*  adviTi>i:;_-.  A  m.iuu- 
fai  t',.is'r  u.sos  n<.\\-  ■rii?;n>:  when,  lie  think-  it 
Is  clv-aper  than  anv  o'h.-r  f.  riii  of  sellu.c  cr 
wan'-  to  et  .'.li' m./c  the  tune  ai.d  effort  of 
his   sa'.e.-mi-n 

If  his  seliin^,'  depends  up;:,  creating  gcod- 
■wiU  cr  a  conviCMoii  abjut  his  product  in  the 
mli.ds  of  nullio!!-  of  con.-umtrs.  he  v. ill  find 
it  cheaper  to  pv.X  an  advert !.>-emrnt  costing 
several  ihoui^and  d.  liar-  m  a  jjuljlication,  on 
billboards  or  ovrr  the  air,  re.ai.n^  se\ .  ral 
mihicu  ccn.sumer-.  t!:an  t)  huj  an  ainiv  of 
salesmen  tj  c.l.  on  tliv-c  consumers  and  tell 
them  h's  st.iry  p..  r-on.illy  cr  even  wri'e  thtm 
a  letter  iibout   1' 

Wht  11  you  ir.criM-e  the  cC't  (if  di.-tribuf.on 
by  burden. n^  it  with  taxes,  you  at  the  .-ame 
tune  c\c  one  oi  m.  re  of  the  four  foil  v.  .lu 
tluniis  injurious  tw  national  defense  and  to 
public  welfare. 

I,  Ycu  slow  cl^iwn  civilian  pr  due  in  .^uid 
ncndefense  emfjlov  nient— a  b.^d  thu-.g  f.-T  Ki- 
bor  Print n.k;  labor  is  not  benetUed  by  a 
discriminatory  tax  like  this  one.  It.s  em- 
ployment depends  upon  succe-siul  advertis- 
ing, on  the  wh.  le,  and  a  lot  of  It  —  whatevfr 
the  media  used  Th-'n  one  mediiun  ftfds 
ar.other,  as  s.i  oiften  h.ipprns.  In  the  wide- 
spread camBa>i:us  run  by  successful  adv-r- 
tiseis 

2  Or.  you  dt  pnve  btii=ines-  of  volume  a;-.d 
reduce  net  prcat  on  which  ta.xos-*are  paid  at 
an  upward  uf.o  inc   rate. 

3.  Or,  ycu  re.iuce  the  mari^in  between  .s:;!- 
Ing  price  and  est  of  distributing  goods  wluch 
niiktht  or  could  be  used  In  Increasing  w.iges 
to    labir.  or   Improving   the  product 

4  Or,  when  you  raise  the  co^t  of  selim?. 
yoq^  add  to  the  upward  spiral  of  prices  wi'li 
"its  dangerous  trend  toward  liiflaticn  and 
public  discv'ntcnt  ' 

Owe  of  the  most  Im.portant  services  that 
advertising  fenders  to  distribution  is  to  *a'.e 
time,  money,  and  effort.  Cost  of  the  media 
Ubcd  Is  a  big  lact(.'r.  of  course,  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  aivemsmg  operation.  It  docs 
not  niatter  how  effective  the  advertisir;e  ap- 
peal may  be  to  Ir.crease  the  cost  of  the  chaii- 
nel  ustKl  to  rrach.  a  n^.arket  will  lower  the 
rSciency  Just  that  much,  with  the  resni'.a 
above    referred  to 

The  plea  ha.s  been  made  that  this  special 
radio  tax  is  net  Imposed  on  advertising, 
whioh  Is  a  part  of  the  work  of  selling,  btit 
en  entertainment  This  is  fallacious  indeed. 
Tax  en  entert:.inmcnt  is  imposed  on  admis- 
Eicns  and  usually  p..ld  by  the  public.  This 
radio  tax  will  oe  imposed  on  the  commercial 
or  advertising  prrtlcn  of  the  broadcasting. 
and  not  upon  the  noncommercial  entertain- 
ment of  sustaining  programs.  Time  sales  are 
entirely  for  conur.ercial  use.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly advertisin.g,  Ju.st  as  much  as  ad'.or- 
ti^mg  in  publicatior.i,  both  being  a  commer- 


c;  :1  mcsEage  ru.  r' und'd  by  «'hterta!nment 
and  editorial  features.  Beth  need  adequate 
advertising  rcvenurs  to  pay  for  the  best  tal- 
ent in  fix-aking,  music,  and  in  writing,  which 
ar.^  fu;ni?hed  to  the  public  for  nothing  in 
rad;o  and  for  a  very  small  price  in  publica- 
ti  ns,  cf  in^.inense  Importance  to  pvibllc 
m  jrale  and  enhghtenmeiit  in  this  country. 
There  Is  nothing  parallel  to  it  anywhere  else 
In  the  c:vil'7,ed  world. 

In  c'.o-.i.'  may  I  say  a  word  about  the 
special  public  sorvice  rendered  by  advertis- 
ing d'lrin-j:  the  defense  emergency,  and  why 
It  should  not  be  burdened  oi  handicapped 
11,  rendering  that  service. 

Advertising  is  a  definite  aid  r.gainst  Infla- 
tion and  higher  prices  It  does  not  siimulate 
d  -.re  for  more  civilian  goods  than  can  be 
produced  It  does  not  encourage  indiscrim- 
inate demand  by  the  public.  It  promotes 
good  will  for  a  definite  product  or  service 
but  does  not  .stimulate  its  iram'?dlate  sale  un- 
less It  IS  available  in  supply  ct  can  be  ade- 
quatfely  produced.  Arousing  d?sire  for  prod- 
ucts which  conflict  with  defense  production 
would  not  result  in  sufflclent  sales  to  pay  for 
the  advertising,  and  would  also  cause  111  will 
ln.5tead  of  good  will  am^ong  customers. 

Advertising  thus  diverts  public  attention 
and  desire  away  from  such  goods  and  toward 
those  which  can  be  made  lia  abundance,  and 
111  this  area  of  production  builds  tip  volume 
to  satisfy  popular  need  and  absorb  the  ex- 
pand?d  pttrchaslng  power  of  the  masses  em- 
ployed in  national  defense,  Ko  better  hedge 
again.st  Inflation  and  rising  prices  could  be 
devised. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  the  Na- 
tion needs  all  the  economic  activity  It  is 
possible  to  have,  for  the  welfare  of  Its  peo- 
ple and  for  financing  the  war  effort,  and  nd- 
vt  rtismg  is  an  eSoctivc  spur  In  the  right 
direction. 

The  cost  Of  It  is  all-important.  When  you 
tax  advertising  or  any  medium  of  advertis- 
ing, whethen  outdoor,  radio,  or  printed  space, 
you  slow  down  the  movem.ent  of  goods  upon 
which  wages  and  profits  depend  and  from 
V  hlch  taxes  can  be  derived.  It  Is  so  much 
n  ire  ecoiiomlc  to  tax  wealth  f.nd  net  income 
tiian  the  means  of  prodticine  them.  To  do 
the  latter  is  like  consyming  se?d  corn  Instead 
of  planting  it  and  producing  abundant  crops 
for  cons'.:r>-.ption. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

John  Benson,  President. 


Metallic  Magnesium  Can  Now  Be  Pro- 
duced at  Low  Cost  end  in  Great 
Aniount 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF     w  XSHIN'-.TO:; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuc-day.  Avnu  t  5.  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1937  I 
visited  Wa.sh:iietcn  State  College  at  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  for  the  purpose  cf  familiar- 
izing n'^yself  with  th-'  work  being  done 
there  m  connection  with  reducing  mag- 
netite ore  and  converting:  t  into  metallic 
magne.sium. 

This  work  wa.s  beina  done  bv  a  cooper- 
ative aereemcnt  between  tl~.e  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  State  of 
Washington  at  the  State  ce".---'  m  its 
mining  division.    Under  t.ie  diiecttCn  of 


H.  A.  Dccrner,  repre~entative  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  assisted 
by  Dwi^ht  L.  JHarris.  of  the  Staile  college, 
and  in  the  d^artment  presided  ever  by 
A.  E.  Druckifr.  dean  of  the  school  of 
mines,  laboratory  experiments  were  car- 
ried on  demof  sU-ating  to  a  certainty  that 
a  new  electrdthermic  method  had'  been 
discovered,  bl'  which  the  crude  ore  was 
being  convertled  into  metallic  magnesium. 
The  problem  jimmediately  presented  was 
to  prove  thit  this  laboratory  method 
could  be  carried  over  into  commericial 
production,  ^o  prove  this  fact  it  was 
necessary  th$it  the  Federal  Government 
appropriate  approximately  $75,000  to 
con.struct  a  stnall  pilot  plant. 

Upon  my  rjeturn  to  Washington  I  Con- 
tacted the  ttten  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  other  Government  ofificials. 
urging  that  they  submit  an  estimate  to 
the  Bureau  pf  the  Budget  sufficient  to 
carry  on  pvJOt  plant  work  in  connection 
with  this  wCnder  metal.  An  estimate 
was  submitlled  to  the  Bureau  cf  the 
Budget  but  kas  promptly  turned  down. 
When  the  ^apply  bill  for  the  Interior 
Department  came  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  whiich  I  am  a  member.  I  again 
presented  the  facts  fully  and  in  spite 
of  Budget  Bureau  rejection  wa.s  able  to 
secure  an  initial  appropriation  for  $40.- 
000,  and  siiliequently  additional  appro- 
priations haie  betn  made. 

It  has  beea  a  long  fight,  but  has  finally 
resulted  in  success.  In  ord^  to  arouse 
an  interest  here  in  Washington  in  this 
matter,  I  presented  it  in  detail  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevilt,  and  furnished  him  with 
samples  of  pe  material  that  had  been 
Pioduced  inithe  laboratory  at  Pullman, 
Wash,  I  tpcjk  it  up  with  Secretary  Ickes 
and  later  v.-ith  Mr.  E.  R.  Stettinius  when 
the  National  Emergency  Defense  Coun- 
cil was  firsl  established.  I  repeatedly 
brought  it  ijo  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  me  House,  as  the  Congres- 
sional REROltD  will  show,  and  when  Dr. 
R,  R,  Sayera  became  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Miri^s,  he  actively  supported  the 
v.-ork. 

It  is  indetd  gratifying  that  these  ex- 
perimental bteps,  taken  with  so  many 
handicaps,  tave  now  resulted  in  an  ac- 
complished jact,  and  within  the  last  30 
days  the  pifJt  plant  at  Pullman,  Wash., 
has  been  prfcducing  in  quantity,  enough 
of  this  metal  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense as  to  cemonstrate  the  commercial 
possibilities.' 

It  is  now  jplaflned  by  the  Government 
to  build  a  large  plant  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
using  Gianid  Coulee  electrical  energy 
and  magnesite  ores  from  Stevens  County 
to  produce  ipetalllc  magnes'um  of  excep- 
tionally hfgli  purity. 

The  stcr*  of  this  development,  to- 
gether with]  a  statement  of  what  it  will 
mean  to  ot^r  national  defense,  has  re- 
cenily  been'  written  by  Dan  D.  Markel, 
and  published  in  the  Seattle  Post  In- 
telligencer ih  the  issue  of  July  27.  and  I 
take  pleastire  in  herewith  submitting 
that  exceptional  and  .interesting  state- 
ment, whici  is  entitled  to  the  thcught- 
ful  consid^ation  -of  every  person  in 
America  because  of  the  great  part  this 
m.etal  will  i)Iay  in  our  national-defense 
program  as  v.ell  as  cur  future  peacetime 
development. 


^s 


AITEXniX  TO  THE  CuNGKESSIuXAL  KECUliD 


T!  e  statement  follows: 

lF"r'  m  the  Seattle  (Wa.^h  )   Post  Intelligencer 
of  Ju.y  27,   19411 

M.'VGNEsa'M  Key  Found  at  ^V,^sH:NGTON  State 
College— Grottsqui     Device    Transeorms 
Oee  Into  Metal 
I  iBy  Dan  13   Markel) 

I  Puu-MAN,  Wash,,  .July  2^ — Cramped  in 
makeshift  quarters  cf  one  of  Washington 
State  College's  red  trick  buildings  is  the 
■weird  cradle  of  what  both  Senators  and  sci- 
entists believe  will  become  one  of  the  Na- 
tions vital   defense  iidustrles. 

A  grotesque  monstrosity  of  colls  and  vats, 
,wire:«,  gages,  and  tubing.  It  appears  to  be 
ielther  the  materialization  of  an  engineer's 
nightmare  or  wliat  H  A,  Doerner,  its  creator 
and  nursemaid,  more  simply  describes  as 
"Rube  Goldberg  stuff  " 

PECUL-.AR    ORE 

i  But  It  does  things.  It  does  things  nobody 
believed  possible  2  or  3  years  back.  It  takes 
'a  peculiar  concentrat<d  ore  from  the  Huckle- 
berry Mountains,  of  Stevens  County,  and 
transforms  the  whltlih  powder  into  a  thick 
black  mud  and  then  changes  it  again  into 
(Silvery,  feathe.--llKht  metal. 

That  metal  Is  magnesium  Germans  use 
a  lot  of  It  in  airplanes.  They  use  it  'be- 
cause it  Is  a  third  lighter  than  aluminum 
but  Just  as  strong  They  have  their  own 
process,  but  they  arc  keeping  their  process 
very  secret, 

American  plane  manufacturers  haven't 
used  much  of  the  metal  because  little  Is 
available  That  little  is  produced  from 
tonnes  and  sea  water  and  the  cost  is  28  cents 
per  pound. 

Magnesium  from  Washington  magncslte 
can  be  produced  by  t  le  process  developed  at 
Pullman  for  10  cent.'  a  pound,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Doerner  arc!  A  F  Drucker. 
dean  of  the  school  of  mines 

Drucker  vicious  a  $12  000.000  magnesium 
plant  In  Washington  before  long  Only  6  to 
7  months  would  be  rt  quired  lor  its  construc- 
tion, he  asserts,  and  It  would  produce  24,- 
000.000  pounds  cf  magnesium  in  a  year. 

That  is  twice  as  much  magnesium  as  is  now 
produced  In  the  enti-e  United  States,  where 
only  1  pound  of  th?  metal  Is  now  manu- 
factured to  33  pountls  of  aluminum. 
'  Incidentally,  pater-.ts  to  the  process  de- 
veloped at  Pullman  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Washington  Statf  College  Research  Foun- 
dation. 

Oddly,  experiments  at  the  college  laboratory 
did  not  commence  u'ith  magnesium.  They 
were  begun  on  manganese  and  on  alumina 
clays  when  the  college  received  Its  first  funds 
for  research  back  in  1937.  Only  2  years  ago 
did  the  work  on  magnesium  get  actually 
under  way. 

rxrr'-''--    l'"K    WEST 

Now  defense  chiefs  officials  of  the  OfBce  of 
Production  Man.-'.gement  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  War  Department  experts,  scientists, 
and  Government  engineers  ha\e  their  eyes 
turned  across  the  country  to  the  magnesium 
pilot  plant  on  the  Pullman  campus.  The 
reason  Is  that  that  pale  metal  with  a  moon- 
light sheen  is  the  dream  materiad  for  air- 
planes. 

Government  cfflcials  gave  Doerner.  Drucker. 
and  thel-  aides  3  ytars  to  work  on  magne- 
sium. A  year  aheai  of  that  deadline  they 
have  assured   Its   coinpletlcn  and  success. 

And  at  the  same  time  they  have  worked 
en  other  problems  vital  to  Washington's 
industrial  progress,  also  with  success.  They 
have  produced  dry  Ice  as  a  byproduct  of  tiie 
magnesium  process  They  have  produced 
alumina  from  Wash.ngton  clays, 

CHROMITE     ORES    WORKED 

They  have  worked  the  chromlte  ores  of 
Whatcom  ai.d  Ok  moL-an  Counties.  They 
have  produced  mu  rnvite  mica,  high-grade 
Filloa    and    aluminvm    sulfate    from    certain 

western  WH>-hi:;gt-r    clays. 


But  their  principal  fame  rests'^wUh  mag- 
nesium because  It  Is  a  No  1  defence  Item  and 
is  vitally  needed  ri^hi  now, 

"We  know  our  process  will  wcfk,  because 
it  is  working^'*  Dean  Drucker  fcummented 
today.  I 

"Our  major  problem  has  beei  with  the 
design  cf  electric  fxirnaces  and  many  auto- 
matic parts.  Our  work  had  to  j  start  from 
the  ground  up,  because  we  ccul(Jn't  borrow 
anything  from  Germany's  process, Iwhich  they 
kept  a  military  secret.  ^ 

••First  we  made  small  furnaces. 'They  were 
failures.  We  made  them  over  anp  over  We 
ran  into  all  sorts  of  bugs.  But  n^w  we  have 
conquered  them.  We  are  producing  now  in 
our  pilot  plant  3-pcund  high-pjurlty  mag- 
nesium  metal  ingots."  j 

Scientific  '•bugs"  were  nc>t  th^  only  ones 
the  scientists;  encountered.  There  were  many 
statements  and  much  propapuncia  advanced 
against  magnesium  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
come. 

Here  are  some  of  them  an(J  Drucker's 
answers :  t'_ 

1.  Existing  indusuies  are  prodvkii:ig  all  the 
magnebium  the  market  requires, 

Answer.  This  was  true  of  the  past  but  not 
of  the  immediate  future  and  )he  present 
preparedness  program  for  our  country  Ger- 
many. England,"  Japan.  Italy,  and  Russia 
have  been  most  progressive  in  th4  use  oi  this 
ultra-light  metal  for  structural  sUapes.  ebeet. 
and  castings  for  airplane  manuftcture 

America  has  been  asleep  and'veiy  back- 
ward in  using  this  metal  Not  intil  recent 
years  has  magnesium  had  any  rdal  use  as  a 
structural  metal.  At  the  present  time  about 
400.000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  (s  produced 
in  this  country,  against  only  lt.000,000  of 
magnesium  metal,  Mtignesium  iis  superior 
to  aluminum  in  a  number  of  w^ys  for  air- 
plane ccnstruction, 

2.  You  do  not  know  what  It  would  cost  to 
produce  magnesium  metal. 

Answer.  We  know  approximately  the  cost 
of  open-pit  mining,  tramming,  flolatlcn  mill- 
ing, calcining,  direct-carbon  reduction,  dis- 
tUllng.  and  casting  the  high-purity  mag- 
nesium metal  into  ingots  for  the  .market. 

On  a  basis  of  400  to  800  tonsi  per  day  of 
Washington  low-frade  magne&ita  ore — 15  to 
25  percent — it  will  not  cost  more  than  10 
cents  per  pound  for  magnesium  i|ietal.  On  a 
basis  of  that  comparable  with  the  present 
yearly  production  of  aluminum' In  America 
it  would  cost  less,  possibly  8  cent*  per  pound. 

Lead  and  zinc  are  produced  for 'about  4  to  5 
cents  per  pound  and  copper  for  a^ut  .8  to  10 
cents  with  more  complicated  mining  meth- 
ods, smelting,  and  refining  processes  for 
magnesium, 

3.  The  statement  of  the  large  deposits  of 
magnesite  in  the  State  of  WashlAgtcn  Is  dis- 
puted by  the  statemrnt  that  theije  is  a  nomi- 
nal amount  of  probably  six  or  s«ven  milHon 
tons  of  ore  that  might  be  available  if  needed. 

Answer  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  that  there 
are  7,000,000  tons  of  high-grade  magnesium 
in  the  Stevens  County  district  ■  "and  there 
may  be  more"  Other  magncs|te  depostts 
have  been  described  by  engineers^ 
vast  figures  given 

If  you  take  5,000.000  tons  of  ere  ji.v^.iymg 
26  7  percent  magnesiiun  metal,  this  will  con- 
tain 1.335.C00  tons  of  magnesium  and  with 
an  80-percent  extraction  by  the  !new  process 
will  give  968  000  tons  of  the  metal. 

This  is  equal  to  1.936  COO  COO  pounds  of 
magnesium.  The  present  rate  cf  production 
is  12,000.000  pounds  per  year,  and  this  would 
require  161  years  to  completely  ^xhausi  this 
reserve  of  magnes.te  ore. 

Next  year  the  production  of  magnesium 
metal  will  be  doubled  or  24,O00,pO0  pounds, 
and  at  that  rate  It  would  require  80  years  to 
exhaust  the  5.000,000  tons. 

New     with     the     Doerner-Harrts    flotation 
prorrv  u,    h.Tve  made  possible  great  reserves 
I    of  the  lew-grade  magnesite  ere,  •  assayir.g   14 


tc  25  percent  Tlmi  nuaiis  we  have  In  Ste- 
vens County  ample  ore  reserves  lor  many 
years  to  come  We  have  developed  our  proc- 
esses for  these  va.'-t  dept  sits  of  U>w-grarie  ores, 
and  we  n^ed  not  fear  cf  running  out  cf  ore  in 
hundreds  of  y^i-nrs  to  come 
Then  was  added  significantly: 
"The  aluminum  bauxite  ores  will  b<-  t  x- 
hausted  In  this  country  long  before  th'^  de- 
prsits  of  magnesite.  The  sen  vte'er  has  pli  n'y 
of  magne."^lum  and  gold,  but  It  Is  In  a  very 
small  percentage,  about  2  pounds  cf  mag- 
nesium p>er  ton.  while  mapne-slte  concentrate 
from  the  Stewns  County  low-grade  mngnesite 
ores  contains  over  540  pounds  per  ten  of  the 
lightest  structural  metal  known  to  Industry  " 
Drucker  is  particularly  pleased  that  the 
process  patent  has  been  assigned  to  the  State 
college  for  rejeanh   work 

••As  royalties  revert  back  to  the  foundation 
they  win  provide  fund.«:  to  support  research 
tha'  will  in  turn  bring  new  industries  in  this 
State. 

•'It  will  all  go  to  create  successful  Vi\i^h- 
ington  Industries  and  put  our  pecple  to  work," 
Drucker  feels  that  the  flotation  plant  and 
the  "dead  burning  calcine"  plant  should  be 
located  near  the  ore  body  Fabr)CBting  plants 
could  be  constructed  in  ether  parts  of  the 
State 

Chief  requirement  in  tlie  manufacture  rf 
magnesium  metal  by  the  new  process  Is  elec- 
tric power,  but  power  requirements  are  not 
quite  as  great  as  that  for  aluminum, 

••Aluminum    requires    10    to    12    kilowatt- 
hours    per    pound    of    metal. V    he    observed. 
"Nine  to  ten  Jcllowatt-hours  «ill  be  required  . 
per  pound  oi  metal  magntsium  by  the  process 
developed  here," 

Both  Drucker  and  Doerner  pointed  out  that 
In  some  respects  the  process  to  be  empl'  yed 
by  the  Henry  J,  Kaiser  interests  in  producing 
magnesium  in  a  plant  being  construf, tci  in 
California  and  using  Nevada  magnesuc. 

There  are  many  minor  differences,  tfriwcvjer, 
and  one  major  ore.  Magnesium  munu.'nr- 
ture  requires  quick  cooling  durlnt  ti.e 
process. 

Hydrogen  (zas  will  be  ustd  for  cocl.i.e  m 
the  Kalaer  plant. 

Oil  is  used  at  Pullman. 
There  is  much  natural  hydrogen  eas  .avail- 
able In  Califcrnla,  none  In  Washington,  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ledper  Is  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  U  w-cost 
electric  energy  here  which  nullifies  the  ex- 
pense of  using  oil  here. 

And  It  Isn  t  such  a  great  expense  as  that 
for  the  oil  can  be  used  and  reused  many 
times 

Hydrogen  pas  has  grave  disadvantages  also. 
It  is  highly  Inflammable  and  expltsr.r  in 
Austria  a  plant  using  it  blew  up.  In  K  ^a 
and  England  where  they  also  used  hydr  i'>:\ 
for  cooling  they  likewise  had  trouble 

Doerner,  reticent  and  engrossed  in  his-  task, 
described  the  birth  of  the  pr<Tcess  thus: 

"Five  year?;  ago  all  magnesium  metal  was 
made  from  salts  obtained  frcm  brine  Pre- 
vious attempts  to  make  It  Irom  magnesite 
had  failed  to  compete  with  the  brine  method. 
•'The  prospect  of  large  amount'  "f  p^^wer 
In  the  Columbia  River  developed  htit  ihe 
question  arose  cf  markets  for  this  p:wer  It 
appeared  that  the  m  ist  {ea.'ible  miirkf ,  wruld 
be  the  metallurgical  Induslrieb  wh.:h  c.u.d 
utilize  local  raw  materials 

"The  productlci.  "'  i-.^cn'-fium  metal  f.^nm 
magnesite  apoeared  the  iv.ost  attractive  pos- 
sibility In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  econom- 
Icai-.    f.«-.";-;e  method  was  known. 

.\  V.  a  pr  ^xsfc  h.is  been  developed  through 
th.  :...  J  :..tfry  stage  and  Is  being  tested  out 
en  u  li-.rgi-r  scale  with  highly  encouraging 
re.njlts. 

"The  prcfTFir;-,  wa=  c  rie'.r.ai'v  l:,ter,ded  to 
cover  a  3-yfar  perud  Tw  vfers  have  been 
used,  Undt  r  r.  :::..-.:  (  ;;clit;cn,^  we  would 
expect  to  work  <  :.  hik  iher  year  bef.yre  an- 
nouncing ojr  (ci.^  .u.-)'  11  and  fxpecmg  the 
results  to  Ije   util.zt-U   iiidu«ii;t.iy,   but  due 
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to  ti-.o  critical  situation  In  the  prcducticn  cf 
magnesium  motal  we  are  makh.g  evtry  efTcrt 
to  jpeed  up  the  prcgram  " 

Dcerner  reached  into  the  pilot  plant  and 
pu'.lcri  (lit  a  r.;a^i'.''^lum  in 'Ot  v,!iilf  his  cc- 
w::k'-:-  .-r::;'.  ci  H--  in.  k.-d  at  it  r:l*;rvii!y. 
Tht  :,    1.'     t':;i.:.t-d    t.;o.   wi'ii    -'iw   >.atih:'.i',  l;c:i, 

}it:t'  1?  ii\  unsclentmc  Li:.i;u.!p',",  rcu'--h!y 
hi  w    !-e   p:lut   plant   w  ik-. 

F;r-'  Tl'iC  ore  Is  redur<-ci  into  a  CiU.ie 
Cv  .iCfiitr.ite  aid  ni;x-d  \>..t;''.  p^/Aclered  coal. 
A  hydraulic  r;!:i,  ;  unci-  it  c  ntinuously 
Ir.to  an  e'.i '':'■'  f'a:  iiare  the  heat  of  'xr.ich 
v..pcriz<'s    tlir    !na.::.f>.>ii;tn 

Tin-  n-ia^M  >ui!ii  \.ty.'  :  h.ad  a  tcn-.pcratviro  m 
W(*x'..-s  o!  4  000  df^'r.f.-  Fahren.helt.  and  w  aiid 
ri'>  x;fh/e  w>TP  it   :.    t  fliiKfd  Hif^tantatiei.u.-iV 

T\:.->  '-<■  tl  :  f  t  ■,  a  -'Tiy  it  hvdr' K  a:  bon 
rn  as  the  \  i  ■'  r  ■:::':!-"s  fn-in  the  fiirna-.o 
p(  it  The  clidied  ma''"ia!  liow  appear?  as 
a  iluric.  J"t-b;  ick    Mmhtly  i  ily  mud. 

The  ir.nd  :■  T' :," rimeallv  "scrubbed  The 
hydrocarbi  ns  pa-v  thrc.viKh  the  scrubber  as  a 
vapor  and  is  '-ollertcd  m  a  refri^era'ed  crn- 
de!.>>- r  Theti  The  .  il  and  mas?nesium  are 
di>t.!-l!-d  M'paiate.y  m  a  tw>,->!ak;e  s;till  ^'p- 
eratu.g  at  atnv>^pherlc  prrssure 

Tile  cooling  oiia  are  rt covered  (or  retirated 

Pure  nni2ne«iu:n  Is  pri'ducod 

Dwr^ht  L  Ham-  has  bem  Dcerner'?  prir.- 
cipal  a'^--:-itai-.'  in  d''\el.  pii'.g  the  proci'^s  and 
Is  a  coriafentfe 

Here  are  th-  mi.par.itivp  densities  of  mait- 
re-inin.  alnnnnuni  and  inn  compared  wi:h 
water:  Nlaajne^rarv.  174,  alunimum  2  70,  ar.d 
Iro^.  7  86  FTe-er^. t  runiparative  Cdsts  are: 
Mnj;ni-.-iuni,  28  ctnt^  per  potnid:  aluminum, 
20  cer.ts;  and  iron,  1  cent 

"A  ton  of  h:i:h-erade  nia^nesite  ore  can 
be  quarried  f f  r  lu  r  cxre-'dme  $6.  yet  its  mai^- 
nesiuiVi  Ciinten'',  if  ri'duccd  to  metal,  has  a 
mark't  price  of  abMiit  $!50,"  Do^erner  has 
stated 

"Snrh  a  hti.'p  ditTerenr.'  between  the  cnst 
cf  an  ore  a:ui  'he  value  of  the  metal  that  nniy 
be  extras! •'(!  i-  a  i  iialleni;''  t.i  metaIlur^l^ts, 
The  M<'taHur.;i -al  Divi-ion  cf  the  Bureau  (  f 
Mine^  has  uo.dt-r*  aken  to  meet  that  chal- 
ler.se   ■ 

Doerr.er  is  a--  irntd  to  \Va.-h:!,gton  State 
CclleS6,.iDV  the  Bureau. 


Arms  Priorities  for  Russia 
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HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSOri 

OF  r.^L:Fo:iNT.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsdcu.  August  5,  1941 


Mr  ANDERSON  of  C'.iUfornia.  Mr. 
Spraker.  the  headline^  in  the  local  news- 
papers make  intero.^'.'ug  reading  this 
mornma: — 

United  State.s  give,?  "red.-'  amis  priority — 
The  United  Sr.ites  la.-t  night  opened  its 
arsenals  t  >  Rus.-ia 

What  -stranee  bedfellows  the  present 
Iniernatlcr.a!  crisis  has  created.  After 
a  long  s::ii,fr?le  we  succeeded  m  remcvirg 
Davi.i  Lasser  from  the  national  W.  P.  A.. 
and  new  Harry  Hopkins  has  f?one  to 
Moscow  and  put  Joe  Stalin  on  the  inter- 
national W.  P.  A, 

A  strange  three-cornered  fight  has  de- 
veloped in  northern  Europe  with  gallant 
Finland  being  attacked  by  Russia  on  the 
one    hand    and    Britain    on    the    other, 


while  t'r.e  Uni'od  Siatt-.-  finances  all 
three  b^'llieiTen:,^ 

A  trerii^  r.dous  nnaj  iri'v  of  th-  American 
people  Vvaiit  to  ,-»•►■  Hi'l>r  ritf-at'd.  I 
behove  tii*  y  aie  wiiii.i^  'o  lurni.sh  the 
tools  In  orcer  to  injure  th"  fact  that  this 
jo'b  w:;i  be  d  .)n'  .  I  cannot  believe,  how- 
'Vor,  that  any  sub.-tnntial  portion  cf  our 
population  has  any  dCvSiie  to  ally  the 
United  States  too  closely  with  the  god- 
less and  soulless  group  o:  international 
brigands  that  are  represented  by  Joseph 
Stalin  and  his  henchmrn. 

In  thi.s  connection  I  boUeve  that  the 
follov.irts:  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  California  E^k.s  A.-.^cciation  i.s  worthy 
(,'t  con.-ideratiLn; 

Whereas  the  B^iievolent  and  Protective 
Ord  -r  of  E'k,-  has  be<'n  active  In  Its  opposition 
t  ,  c.mniunism  ai.d  the  mfiitraticn  cf  ccm- 
muni>m  into  cur  communities.  State  and 
Natior.,  and 

Wheni:-  we  b' I:' ve  that  the  Communist 
Party  m  Calilorr. :a  ioid  m  other  States  of  this 
Nation  does  lu  t  represent  a  party  but  a  lorm 
cf  governm.ent.  whose  avowfd  purpose  is  the 
overthrow  cf  cur  Governintnt  by  force  and 
violence,  and  whose  party  objectives  are  Con- 
trary to  and  oppr.-ed  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  law<  cf  the  R^pubhc:  Now,  there- 
fore   b"  IT 

R-'<.:'.fd.  Th,'t  th»  Cali.o.rina  Elk-  Afsccia- 
t:  n  m  convention  as,semb:pd  at  Santa  Cruz. 
("oif  .  bo  hereby  petition  thi>  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cf  America  and  the  Legislature 
of  -h''  S'ate  of  California  to  enact  such  law  cr 
law.-  as  mav  t>e  necessary  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
nuiiiiM  P.nty  a-  a  political  party  in  this  State 
and  Natli!'.  and  tr  prohibit  it  from  appearing 
up^n  any  ballot  m  this  State  or  In  the  United 
States   (,f    America:    be   it    further 

R-'^r.:-  ,-d.  That  a  copy  cf  this  resolution  be 
f'rw.irOcG  forthwith  to  the  senators  and 
m  or.bers  rf  th'^  A--*'mb!y  cf  th?  State  of  Cali- 
I  r:,;.t  -nd  t^  the  United  States  Senators  and 
P,tp:s'~-  nOi'i'.es  :;■  in  California,  and  be  for- 
warded to  the  Gr.md  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elk-s  for  its  considera- 
tion at  tlie  next  session  of  the  Grand  Ledge. 


Resolution  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 


.  EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L  SWEENEY 

OF  oh:o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFiESEXTATIVEo 


Tuesday.  AiLQUit  5,  liil 


RESOLU"riON      ADOPTED      AT      NATIONAL 
CONVENTKDN 


Mr,  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speak-r,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  r-  ir.aiks  in 
tiic  Record.  I  include  tho  fcllowma  re??- 
lution  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or^ian.zatO'n 
adopted  at  its  recont  n.itional  convon- 
ticn: 

Actnii:  rn  an  order  cf  its  national  conven- 
tion, tiie  Clan-na-Gael  has  released  for  pub- 
lioiVtii'ii  xhe  foi;  'Ain.a;  statement  of  policy 
and  dec'aratn'n  c^f  prin.ciples 

■T  .As  the  pre.-ervat.,  ;;  ,  f  the  free  insti- 
tution.s  cf  the  Uiiited  S:,i>s  should  be  the 
first  ^r.d  chief  Ctncirn  •.  f  >  ur  National  Gov- 
er:^.me:;t.  we  exhort  t;>.'  executive  depart- 
nient  of  that  Gcvernnieiit  ar.d  tiie  Congress, 
the  law-niakmg  body,  to  bv'  guided  in  these 
perilous  tunes,  wlieii  iscru-.s  are  enveloped  in 


a  fog  c^  proptifanda,  by  the  tt-aralng  cf  th^ 
immortal   Wj  shlngtcn   against   the  dangers 
of  foreign  It  trigues   and  foreign   entangle- 
ments. 

■'2.  We  beli  ve  in  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  poll!  y  of  adequa^te  p>reparaticns  for 
the  defense  'A  the  United  States  In  ihq 
United  States  against  the  encroachment  or 
eggression  of  any  other  nation.  Americans 
standing  on  t  leir  own  ground  and  observing, 
as  our  first  Pr  'sident  advised,  "good  faith  and 
Justice  towar  3  all  nations,"  and  as  he  also 
counseled,  "{ xcludlng  permanent.  Inveter- 
ate antipathif  s  against  particular  nations  aEd 
passionate  at  achment  for  others."  can  with- 
out difficulty  preserve  their  free  Institutions 
and  give,  as  he  cardinal  archbishop  of  Bos- 
ton has  suggested,  '"an  example  of  peace  and 
religious  just  ce"  to  the  belligerent  nations  of 
Europe.  We  I  elicve  that  America  for  her  own 
sake  must  n  ot  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
which  would  inevitably  assail  her  if  she  were 
to  become  a  partner  and  participant  in  the 
cft-recurrlng  squabbles  of  Old  World  nations, 
which  are  fi  Jhting  for  balances  of  power, 
colonies,  con  :rol  of  the  seas,  trade  routes, 
military  outposts,  or  for  the  retention  of. ter- 
ritory acquir  'd  by  conquest  and  aggression 
In  the  past.  No  American  Issue  is  Involved, 
and  no  Ameilcan  Interest  Is  at  stake  In  the 
war  now  be  ng  fought  In  the  Old  World 
between  two  rival  groups  of  nations  for  the 
political  ma-tery  and  economic  control  of 
Europe  with  all  the  other  peoples  of  that 
Continent  only  pawns  In  the  game  of  power 
politics 

"3.  We  p.ss  ;rt  that  American  citizens,  the 
majority  of  v  horn  are  opposed  to  this  coun- 
try s  entry  in  ;o  another  foreign  war.  have  not 
only  the  rig]  it  but  the  duty  to  insist  that 
the  pledge  a  [ainst  Involvement  In  this  war 
given  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  major  po- 
litical partiel  before  the  last  national  elec- 
tion must  lie  kept.  If  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of!  the  American  people  disregard 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents  and  fail  to 
keep  the  sollmn  pledge  made  to  them,  the 
foundation  ojt  popular  government  here  will 
be  sapped,  tlie  confidence  of  the  people,  so 
necessary  for)  success  in  government., will  be 
lost  and  the  treat  principle.«nunciated  when 
this  Nation  iras  founded— the  principle  that 
'governments  derive  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed"— will  be  vio- 
lated. Such  a  betrayal  of  trust  would  Imperil 
and  perhaps!  destroy  the  .governmental  sys- 
tem which  .inccln  described  and  held  In- 
tact— 'government  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  pi  ople." 

"4.  We  aga  n  denounce  the  dismemberment 
of  Irelar-d  by  English  statecraft  In  1921,  when 
6  counties  :  n  northeast  Ulster  were  sep- 
arated from  the  other  26  Irish  counties  and 
placed  under  a  separate  puppet  government 
for  the  m^lijnant  purpose  of  'keeping  reli- 
gious bigotJ-y  ahve  In  that  area.  In  pursuance 
of  the  eld  il  iperla'.ist  policy  cf  "divide  and 
conquer."  Ve  arraign  the  government  cf 
northern  Ireland,  which  has  b:en  aided  from 
its  Inception  by  subcidies  from  the  English 
Imperial  Treasury,  for  having  functioned  ty- 
ran.nically  ard  for  having  deprived  people  of 
our  bleed  ard  race  in  the  occupied  part  of 
Ireland  ever  which  It  exercises  control  of 
practically  e\  ery  c.vic  right  and  for  having,  as 
an  lndep3rd>nt  English  commission,  which 
Investigatsd  conditions  In  northeast  Ulster, 
reported,  'ah  ogated  the  rule  of  law  and  jus- 
tice." We  de:  land  the  abolition  of  the  bound- 
ary set  aroui  d  these  6  Irish  counties,  where 
no  natural  b  )undary  exists,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  this  erritor'y  to  the  Irish  Nation,  of 
which  It  has  been  a  part  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

"5.  We  corgratulate  the  people  of  Ireland 
on  their  deciiion  to  remain  neutral  in  a  war 
which  was  not  of  their  making,  and  we  ap- 
prove their  i  ef usal  to  surrender  Irish  ports 
and  air  fields  to  Engla^fid,  or  any  other  bellig- 
erent, for  war  bases  and  their  determination 
to  defend  i  heir  territory  and  neutrality 
against  any  i  egressor  nation.  We  assert  that 
they  have  a    >erfect  right  to  make  their  own 
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decisions  on  all  matters  involving  their  peace 
and  security,  and  we  assure  them  of  our  con- 
tinued support,  consistent  with  cur  duty  as 
American  citizens,  in  their  efTorts  to  estab- 
lish tuU  freedom  for  all  Iri'an.d  '" 


Let     Us     Use    Cotton    To 
Parachutes 


'^lati'jfacture 


RE:^fARKS 

OF 

HON,  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi    REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  August  4,  1941 


Mr  \vicKI-l-:.-H.AM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seme  are  advocaiir.g  that  the  entire  silk 
supply  be  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of 
parachutes  and  that  no  more  silk  be  used 
for  ladies'  hose  and  other  clothing.  I  am 
recommending  to  you  Members  of  the 
House  and  various  Government  agencies 
that  we  use  the  large  cotton  surplus  for 
the  manufacture  of  parachutes.  It  can 
be  used  as  effectively  with  safety  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  insure  our  farmers 
a  greater  return  for  their  cotton. 


The  Morale  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  O?^  REMARKS 

'  1- 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

}    .va:n; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  5,  1941 


BOOK    REVIEW    FlOM    THE   HARTFORD 

1 IMES 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  permission  granted  to  Ine  to 
extend  my  remaiks,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
corporate herewitn  a  statement  in  the 
form  of  a  book  review  of  the  beck.  The 
Morale  of  Democracy,  recently  published 
by  cur  respected  colleague.  Representa- 
tive H.  Jerry  Vocrhis  of  California.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  personal  pleasure 
for  me  thus  to  recognize  the.obseivations 
which  he  has  mad?  theiein.  and  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  for  me  to 
know  that  keen  intero-st  on  the  part  of 
many  Members  of  this  Kouie  is  now  being 
evidenced  in  the  cooperative  movement. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
basic  problem  which  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  must  solve  is  the  lack  of  produc- 
tive activity,  particularly  in  those  com- 
munities and  Slates  which  are  located  at 
the  extremities.  g?ographically  speaking, 
of  cur  country.  Such  lack  of  productive 
activity  can  best  be  remedied,  in  my 
opinion,  through  the  organization  of  co- 
operative commur  ity  efforts  based  on  the~ 
natural  resources  of  each  community  in 
each  and  every  Si.ate  so  located. 

Cooperation  of  cur  thinking  citizens  in 
these  communities  will  gc  far  in  meeting 
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this  problem  of  the  lack  of  pro^uQtivity. 
Such  cooperation,  financed  through  the. 
medium  of  local  credit  pools  arid  reser- 
voirs which  would  result  from'  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  coiperative 
community  credit  unions,  will!  develop 
America  constructively  and  wis  consti- 
tute the  very  essence  of  democracy  itself. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  sincere  and 
able  work  of  Jerry  Voorhis  is  decidedly 
timely  and  most  valuable  in  the 
cur  present-day  confusion. 

The  review  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford  Times.  Ju'.y  i 

Jerry  Voorhis  Sfes  Best  Hope  in 

TivES — Records  Growth  as  Intei  national 
Dilemma  SoLtTioN 

(The  Morale  of  Democracy,  by  Jerby  Voor- 
his.   Reviewed  by  M.  M  ) 

No  one  in  his  senses  can  deny  that  we 
have  In  this  country  only  a  potent  ;il  democ- 
racy, not  yet  a  true  one.  Yet  only  totali- 
tarian sympathizers  will  deny  that 
democracy  offers  the  greatest  hojie  of  the 
human  race  and  that  we  can  have  on^  that 
will  work  If  we  only  want  It  badW  enough 
and  are  willing  to'  work  and  sacrifcefor  it. 

Francis  Williams  has  analj-zed  c  early  the 
dilemma  of  democracy.  Laski,  IWilllams. 
Agar,  ajl  of  our  great  liberals  inslsk  that  we 
mtist  establish  new  a  real  conceit  of  the 
kind  of  world  we  and  other  freed^im-lovlng 
peoples  want  to  live  in  if  we  are  t^  have  an 
eSective  force  with  which  to  fight  the  reac- 
tionary Ideology  of  totalitarian  pliacy. 

ANSWER    IN    C00PER.\TIVES 

Democracy,  they  say,  must  be  international 
and  achieved  by  all  peoples  working^  together, 
trusting  and  honoring  or^e  another  3nd  stand- 
ing firm  on  their  own  integrity.  Mr  Voorhis, 
leader  of  the  progressive  bloc  In  Congress, 
fir;ds  the  most  effective  means  Is  Ir  coopera- 
tives. 

In  this  little  volume  he  gives  ^lie  history 
of  United  States  manufacturing,  mirchandls- 
ing,  and  consumer  cooperatives,  tells  how 
they  work,  what  they  have  accompljEhed,  and 
what  we  may  hope  for  from  them.  To  him 
they  are  the  true  expression  of  dectncy.  hon- 
esty, faith  In  and  love  of  one's  fe  low  men, 
the  opponents  of  short-sighted  greed,  the  way 
of  moral,  political,  and  economici  security. 
Wallace  J.  Campbell,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  contributes  an  introdujctlon  that 
sums  up  what  has  been  done  In  otfrier  coun- 
tries Dr  J  P  Warbasse,  founder  of  the  coop- 
erative league,  appends  an  epilcgi^e  on  Co- 
operation in  the  World  Crisis,  in  (which  he 
admits  that  some  form  of  collectivism  Is  in- 
evitable everj-whcre,  and  expresses  (his  belief 
that  the  form  taken  by  the  cocp^tive  may 
fill  the  ^'oid  when  totalitarianism  collapses, 
and  save  the  world  from  cfcacs.  He  believes  It 
w.ll  find  increasing  favor  In  the  United  States 
because  it  stands  for  private  property,  pri- 
vate business,  and  free  competition,  while 
preventing  the  expansion  of  the  state  In  busi- 
ness. 

MANY  SURPRISES 

Most  persons  knew  about  Sweden's  Middle 
Way.  but  they  will  find  many  surprises  in  this 
bock  For  example.  In  pre-Nazi  j  Germany, 
15.000. COO  persons  did  $300  000  00t>  worth  of 
business  through  retail  cooperatives  In 
Great  Britain  la.'^t  year  they  did  a  fcplion  and 
a  half  dollars'  worth.  In  the  United  States 
In  1940  more  than  2.000,000  peflsoiis  pur- 
chased $690,000,000  wcrth  cf  goods  through 
them  ' 

The  story  of  the  way  various  cne^  have  won 
out  despite  pressure  and  tricke^  by  op- 
ponents is  a  dramatic  one.  The  pumber  of 
successful^  organizations  and  the  \ar.ety  of 
fields  they  cjver  is  amazing.  | 

Mr.  Voor.His  enpresses  his  fundaijicntal  be- 
lief thtis:  That  the  most  ImportM^t  sirgle 
need  of  the  world  today  Is  '"for  <ine  people 


somewhere  In  the  world  to  glte  all  mankind 
a  living  proof  and  demonstratiun  that  they 
can,  without  loss  of  liberty  aod  without  re- 
sort to  governmental  con-.pullion.  sclve  the 
economic  problems  cf  this  power  age,  end 
poverty  fti  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  make  the 
machine  the  servant  of  man  and  not  his 
maser."'  AH  men  need  food,  Bafcty  and  je- 
curity.  and  fieedom  of  spirit.  Those  needs 
he  believes  w?  are  beginning  to  sclve  by  co- 
operatives. He  hopes  and  believes  it  may  be 
the  destiny  of  America  to  become  the  rallying 
print  of  a  hope  for  an  Amencnn  New  World. 
Here  Is  a  way  cf  working  together,  for  our- 
selves and  otir  fellow  men  everywhere, 
through  the  most  Christian  of  business  in- 
stitutions. 
Not  a  bad  Ider,  ♦-  :     k  :-  '     it 


Facing  the  Facts 


EXTENSION   OV    liFM.^RKS 
or  I 

HON    LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PK;'!.L.?ENT.\TIVr3 


Tuesday.  Auaust  5,  1^41 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ."iMERlC^N  FED- 
ERATION OF  LABOR  V.EEKLY  NEWS 
SERVICE 


Mr.  LELAND  M  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  thp 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Weekly  News  Service  of  July  29,  1941: 

(From    the    American    Federation    of    Labor 

Weekly  News  Service  of  July  29.  1941 1 

Facing  the  Facts  With  Philip  Pearl 

If  there  Is  one  thing  the  Communists  lack 
It  s  a  sense  of  humor.  They're  so  deadly  seri- 
ous all  the  time  that  they  provoke  a  comic 
as  well  as  an  Indignant  reaction.  ' 

All  cf  which  Is  by  way  of  explaining  our 
present  hilarity  over  the  latest  bit  of  under- 
cover Communist  propaganda  w  hich  has  ccme 
to  our  attention.  We  were  burned  up  at  first. 
But  then,  when  we  got  to  thinking  it  over, 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  whole  thing  hit  us 
and  we're  still  chuckling. 

It  seems  that  the  Ccmmuhlsts  have  now 
discovered  that  Edwin  S  Smith,  member  of 
the  National  Labor  RelaticnB  Board,  Is  "a 
swell  guy"  and  "honest  as  they  come"  and 
should  be  reappointed  when  his  term  expires 
on  August  27. 

We  have  this  startling  Information  on  au- 
thority of  Federated  Press,  ont  of  the  slickest 
transmission  b?lts  In  the  purty's  elaborate 
American  set-up.  This  organization,  mat-k- 
ing as  a  labcr  news  service,  was  exposed  years 
ago  by  the  American  Fedtratlon  of  Labor  as 
a  Ccmmunl5t  propaganda  ag«ncy.  It  is  still 
living  up  to  Its  old  standards 

'Henry  Zon.  an  obscure  fellow-traveler  who 
serves  as  Washington  correspondent  for  Fed- 
erated Press.  WTites  about  Edwin  S.  Smith  In 
the  July  25  issue  of  the  propaganda  service. 

T<X3L  of  the  COMMtTNlSTS 

"A  number  of  labor  and  other  organiza- 
tions."" says  Mr.  Zon.  "are  preparing  to  go 
Into  battle  on  his  behalf  Labor  enters  this 
one  (battle)  lustily  and  with  full  kncw;edee 
that  It  battles  for  one  of   it$  true  friends  " 

Well.  If  that  lsn"t  a  liiUgh.  we  give  tip  If 
that  iEn"t  a  dead  give-away  there  ne\':  '.v  s 
one  'A  number  of  labcr  anti  other  cigani- 
zatlons."  says  Mr  Zen.  Wh-t  labor  org2n;z3- 
tions  outside  of  the  CcmmUMht-dcmir at:cl 
C  I  O  ,  we  ask?    And  we  also  want  to  Inquire. 
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What    p.rf    'V.t-   ith.r   f rfijanteallons''      I^    the 
C    ::.:::;;!..-•  i'.ir  •>  .:.v  :;ii;>  M  -  rii'  ^t  '    e:..? 

I-  h'  •,i:d  L-.  ;1  r.  ;-:;'.  M:  Lii.v.ii  S 
fc  .)!.  ii...-  hf-en  a  Inithlul  tool  I  ti..  C  i^^ 
-.  li.uii.t-;-  Wh:!t>  f  11  the  j^.y  r<.l)  •!  Li^ie 
6am.  he  'ai:.'  ;o  Mt-xxc  Cny  n  It  *•  v*"rt:s 
ago  with  J  I.:'.  L  L«.':?  ■.:.(•  w.is  h.a.lfa  a^  a 
Ir'.^i'.cl  iir.t;  ;•.!>  w  t;.i'.v!cr  i.v  T'  ;e<hi:.-  tr.r 
?.!'X.!.r:.  rfd  .•  ;c1rr  ;;:  a  bUil  i.i.g  tt.-'.^  ■  :.td 
V.   'h      rt  ci     tl..^.- 

I::  fvfr-.  t!fr:>;'  :;  !'.t:  h,i>  fo-i-tffi  :;i  r*!:- 
t:- r::.i;  as  a  rr.rr.iiv  :  I  iMt-  Nci'.xi.Ji  L.-.b^r 
Re.a:-.'  :.-  B-  .rd  Mr  b::..n  h.!~  lent  a. a  .;i.ci 
c  nil.;:'  t(  'hi  O  ::.!Mir:.s' -  Tlir  pet- k  pr.:,t 
t:  h*  r:irt>.';  ■.'-.»-  •.!.•  cti..".  :i  tu::i!.'.i?  v?  r 
liUndrt-ds  of  fa;tii:ui  Aaierir;i!i  Feuera-  0:1  <  i 
L;:b'  r  ni<:r.h«:--  to  tl.e  c'u'ehfs  i:  Hi;r:y 
Bridges  m  the  nutoru  u.'  Wt.*t  Ciu^-t  Lcng- 
Micienipn's  cs^f  whirh  y.  -  ji:,<'  b- •  n  le- 
vcrsfd  by  the  N  I  Ii  B  I'.r  M:  Smith's 
vehement  ebjeciicii^ 

In  his  rccint  public  spet■ch^^  M;  S::.rh 
ha.s  been  even  ni'  re  direr*  hhU  t:.i;.k  H' 
h;"!S  pictef'ttd  difrcnmuu.Ti'ai  agaiii-t  Ct  :  '.- 
niun;>-ts  In  r.atlonal-dcfens»^  plan*-  a;  d  l.e 
h,a«>  upheld  Con'.munlst  strike^  m  kvy  [...mis. 

HtMFI)    yrii    THF     ^SMCAN 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation  Mr  Smith  and 
h!-  ill '.vs  no  lonwer  cnntnl  tl.e  Ni'lcnal 
1.1'  -r  Rf)n*'..n>  B-iitcI  Th-rp  v.  ;i-  a  T::r.e, 
1:.  .^t:tr  w'l.  n  !  »'  A  I-  'hi  :•;;-;!. i  ltd  bey. 
T;  .t  w  s  \\l.:'.\  J  W  r:.  ;i  .'.laddcn  and  the 
cthtT  Snutli  boy.  wh..-e  fr  r.t  h.a;;dU  w^  \e 
alre::dy  fcri^ofton  -.!■.!:  -.w]'.  !.;;:;  Tl.t-y 
alnics'  «-uc,  •-,.;:  ::.  k ..  .:._  ,-.['.  :e  :tit  :\  r 
tl'.f  Nat!<!n.il  L<.1).  I-  !>''.  t'l  :>  Act  lAith  'hr'.r 
».  rturtd  .u.i-i  ui'.i.i:.  ad2:;;:.i-'r,it.Ln  cl  ti:e 
Ja.'. 

Smce  then,  however,  the  efforts  ct  the 
Am.r-car;  F  cl--;)-:":  -f  L-y^r  f.  r  a  h  u>  •- 
*  cUaninc  cl  thi  Evaitl  ha'.  barr.c  r:u::. 
Micdui  iir.d  the  i:'h.-r  S  .i;'.h  L-.a\-^  bfc:\  d.!<- 
p..Keu  anu  !he  ch.ii.^' -^  h.r.i-  pri'ved  iiealTh.y 
and  construct: '.t^  N-  w  ;t  i>  'ht  tu!i.  v.t 
Ftiv,-!n  S  Snm!5  H.^  :>-:in  .xp.rc-  .'ii  Au^-u.-t 
27  Dj'Fi'''  '■■"  ■"■  !■•-  f  -h.  C:\;mu:;:^t 
F.u'y  a:.d  t;.i'  C  i  O  .  we  vii.ture  tc  predict 
th  .:  ';-.  Ai:^'^.--  28  Edv.;:i  e  Sin.th  v,Ul  bo  u; 
thf  a.^lican  Thfie  lb  not  tiu-  taiiittst  p<^si:i- 
b.htT  ' '  ills  ri<-.i'po.n'.mt' ;r. 

A  wcrd  in  Cunc'.usicn  dh*  i.'  Fi  J^-rated  PrcfS. 
This  sliru-'d  be  cf  [.-a:  tKuhii  ;:;tL:est  to  the 
labor  prcs.<;  Inyal  tc  'h.t  A:iiei  .ca:]  Fedtrati>..n 
of  L;',h''r  We  kn'.;-A  !-.t\aii-e  r:-  rep:r-r:Ua- 
t;«c.«  h;v.-e  tried  tc  t^ll  u-  s  .  tli.it  F^<.;tr:itod 
.Pr-^-  c!a::n'-  '.c  bv  M'.:part.,il  ,.-  befA-er:.  the 
A  F  l:  1.  <!:-.v'.  thi-  C  I  O  \V-  kra  w  from 
re.u1;nv'  tiif  pr.  p-icmda  i.s'^iutl  by  Ffclerated 
-.     Prts^  tuat  : ■  1.-  ...mpictely  bia.-<^u  and  :r::mknl 

-.to  •:;-  A  F  ■- f  L  Wo  C(  u!:l  g:vt  a  hu!:riT',  d 
ln?'-!;,\-  .  •  :h.-  t::;i>  Tht>  i^:;  t  the 
jliplV'v?  d«  lib*  nbv  u*  ::,  Fed  latsd  Pros';  tnc* 
in  every  w.'V  I'V;  ii  hy  ^ttetchi'.f.r,  thr  "ruth.  *  ■ 
(m!):irr.v-s  -h-  .An-.i  r.i  nr.  F.c!fra-i  n  cf  Lnfccr 
Jr.  ii  pr  piig.ir.d.zc  *'  r  the  C  I  O  at  all  tin.es 
A:  >■!  nc  'xr-j^.^'.er  1*5  s'nr!  is  hiT.eyrrn-.bcd 
\\  :'.:f   T'f:-"  and  fei:   -.v  fn-.-. .-.  r*      One  ct  v.s 

■    c;::cf   'X.'('\i- .ve'    C.irl  Haes-sl- r,  !.•;  c::  the  pav 
r   ;'.  tf  -ht  CIO    .\ufo  Workers  Un:c:5  tn  the 

•    eicie.     En  nth  ~nid 


Letter  From  William  J.  Conlon,  of  Biag- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'       HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or    NtW    YORK 

^,    '    IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Augtist  5.  1941 


Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


n.a.k.'-  in  the  Re.;ord,  I  include  thi  fol- 
ic'A-np  lefitr: 

BiNCHAMTO.v    N    y      July    "i     lii-11. 
H   n    Edwin  A    H.\:  l 

Wa:h:nQtcTi   D  C 
My  D5P.   CoNCRL5^\!AN     On   two   or  three 
C'  ' ,  .-;  -:>  I  h.  vp  had  the  hcr.cr  cf  addressing 

V  \;  0:1  n:  i*^rr«i  rhnt  I  consider  of  the  utmost 
iii.po.-Tanic  To  ail  your  constr.uents.  no  mat- 
ter what  political  party  they  were  affiliated 
u^.th  To  all  of  my  mesiuiges  you  replied 
prcniptly  Frcin  your  rephes  it  seem^  to  me 
that  you  have  a  faculty  of  knowing  ju=t  what 
the  people  back  home  want  in  the  way  ol 
legislation 

Your  btand  on  keeping  us  out  of  war — 
keeping  our  boys  at  home — is  what  the  people 
want,  rettardless  cf  what  the  newspapers  in 
this  district  say  editorially  Yen  have  the 
people  with  youL  and  I  for  one  want  the  peo- 
ple to  raise  theinvnires  ;n  vpur  behalf  for  the 

V  rk  vou  alreari^  h.  ".e  d  >ne  since  you  have 
been  m  Congress\  K.-t  p  up  tlie  good  work — 
fight  for  peace — fi;;ht  to  keep  our  boys  at 
heme  to  defend  our  own  rcuntry 

It    has    been   my    plea>tire    to   wntch    your 
.actions  s.n  e  y  u  first  entered  our  city  coun- 
cil     Yovi  (i.d   a  L'Cf  d  job  there,  and  I  know 
y    1  w'.'.l  :(p,-  '  t!~.;<  performance  in  the  Con- 
g:e<=.s  of  the  Unittd  States. 

While'  I  have  been  aesoclated  with  th* 
D^rr.'  crptic  ParTv  ever  since  my  first  vot«  50 
y-  ars  -r.'"  I  hue  always  considered  my.self 
an  independent  v  •fr  There  are  thousands 
cf  nther''^  j.i«t  hk-  n.e  who  will  always  cast 
their  hai!'  t  f<3r  .in  unboss^ed  candidate,  no 
matter  what  p.ir'v  the  candidate  may  repre- 
sent. You.  Congressman  H.all.  are  not  obli- 
ratcd  to  anv  bcss  It  is  my  belief  that  as 
1  :it;  a.~  y.;;  rare  to  represent  this  district  you 
can  carry  it  against  all  opponents, 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  had  a  very  nice  chat 
w.th  a  V  .unz  acquaintance  of  mine.  He  told 
r.:>  tivat  he  had  spent  the  past  week  in  Wa^h- 
Int^tcn.  and  during  his  stay  he  had  a  pleasant 
v;Mt  With  you.  From  his  observations  he 
e  :vc  nit  a  detailed  description  cf  the  Im- 
mease  anuur.t  of  'Acrk  you  perform  daily, 
with  n-.  '.\i.t.f:-i.iid  v.icatians  to  t-he  shore  or 
mcuntain.-.  Tliis  i:,  all  right,  but  dc  n"t  oveT- 
do.  we  need  you  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the 
people's  interest  In  Washington. 
Eetpectfully  your.-^. 

WiM  i.^:,:  J,  CoN'LO.v. 


Re  House  Joint  Resolution  225 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NF.'.V    VuFK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFiE^r^ENTATlVE-J 


Tucidau.  August  5.  1C<41 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
'  rpscluticn  ccntfir.pla*?  s  tiie  ob.<:ervance. 
1  With  appropriate  cercincnies,  of  the  fil- 
ty-fiftli  anniver.-ary  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Statue  cf  Liberty  in  Ncv  Yoik 
Harbtr. 

Thi.s  Sta'ue  of  Liberty  was  th'^  f\':<r 
public  structure  visible  from  siTip'^  which 
entered  the  harbor  cf  New  Yoik.  the 
harb<,'>r  'o.'hich  i.^  tho  pat>  way  tc  Arp.f  r;ca, 
and  the  dcor  to  whicii  tins  country  is 
entered  frcm  the  east. 

When,  55  year,';  ago.  the  French"  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  gesture  of  good  wiil  and 
friendship,  sent  to  this  country  this 
beautiful  statue,  ceremonies  were  held 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
\  liberty  which  at  that  time  all  of  us  be- 


lieved would  Iforever  be  the  goal  to  which 
mankind  wculd  aspHC.  New  France 
herself  bes  brostrate  under  the  heel  of 
a  ruthless  dictator,  and  all  of  Europe  is 
engulfed  in  ia  bloody  conflict,  to  deter- 
mine whethtr  or  not  this  ideal  of  free- 
dom shall  Ifng  endure.  Europe  hopes 
and  prays  tfcat  the  day  is  not  far  when 
mankind  aaiin  will  enjcy  the  blessings 
of  liberty  anl  peace. 

It  is  on  occasions  like  these  that  we 
.become  awgre  bf  our  own  liberty  and 
freedom  and  become  conscious  of  the 
part  which  ve  have  to  play  to  preserve 
our  precidis  heritage — liberty  and 
jiustice. 

A  few  dajs  ago  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  ninety-second  an- 
niversary oflthe  birth  of  Emma  Lazarus, 
an  American  poetess  who  died  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  city  of  her  birth,  at 
the  untimclf  age  of  38.  It  was  Miss  Laz- 
arus, who.se  famous  poem.  The  Golden 
Door,  so  flttinely  adorns  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  tirpathe 
free. 
Tlie  WTetched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send    thesi.    the    homeless,    tempest-tost, 
to  me.j 
I  lift  my  lan^  beside  the  golden  door. 

Let  U5  hbpe  that  this  country  w*ill 
forever  reniain  the  one  haven  in  the 
world  in  wj^jich  the  land  of  freedom  will 
forever  be\reached  l)eside  the  golden 
door  of  its  intrartce. 

This  resolution  has  for  its  object  our 
rededicatiort  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
democracy.  I  It  will  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  th0  United  Spates  to  proclaim 
this  day  as  Liberty  Day.  where  the  fiag 
shall  be  raised  on  every  Government, 
State,  and  public  building  throughout 
the  country  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies s!g4ifying  the  liberty  which  we 
enjoy  in  our  rountrv  and  institutions. 


Economy  i:i   Nond-'fense   Expi^ndiiurcs  of 
tne  Go^eniinent 

I  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

KON.LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

Ol    CONNECTKt;! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENTATI\'ES 


Tuesday.  August  5,  1941 


i 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS OF  THE  NOR  WALK  (CONN.) 
CHAMBER     OP     COMMERCE 


MrrbOvVNS.  Mr. 'Speakejfc'' under  per- 
mi&sicn  granted.  I  ^ttsli^ji^^^ insert  the 
following  fesolution  calfmf' 4or  rigid 
economy  in  nondefense  el^enditures  of 
the  Government  by  the  Board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Norwalk.  Conn..  Ciiamber 
of  Commerce: 

A    RESOLtmOM    CALLING    FOR    FICrD    ECONOMY    I«* 
NONDEFENSE     EXPENDITTRES    CF    THE    COVZRN- 
MINT    BY    THE    BOABD    OF    DIEECTGBS    OF    THE 
j  Ni;K'A.\LK.  CONN.,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

The    board    of   directors   of    the    Norwalk. 
I    Conn  ,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  unanimously 
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•urges  that  In  vie'w  or'  the  magnitude  of  the 
appropriations  necessary  fcr  national  de- 
fense, and  with  theaitmost  being  demanded 
of  our  economic  and  financial  resources. 
Congress  and  tlie  administration  pursue  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  nohmandatory  ex- 
penditures 

The  Nation  has  rjadily  undertaken  the 
greatest  tax  burden  in  its  history,  placing 
the  national  defenst  before  all  else,  and 
properly  all  costs  otlier  than  defense  costs 
now  should  be  kept  closely  In  hand.  With 
etcEdily  riblng  employment,  the  decreasing 
need  for  public  assistance  should  be  tak?n 
hito  account  and  certainly  subsidy  programs 
should  be  greatly  curtailed.  Public  works 
and  work-relief  projects  should  be  examined 
In  the  light  on  notimandatory  expenditures, 
especially  In  those  many  cases  where  the 
projects  are  In  direct  competition  as  regards 
construction  labor  and  materials  with  vital 
defense  production. 

The  public  debt  has  Increased  from  $16.- 
800.000.000  in  1931  to  $49,000,000,000  en  June 
30.  1941.  and  will  reach  $58,000,000,000  by 
June  30,  1942.  Interest  charges  alone  on  the 
public  debt  will  be  11.250.000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1942.  With  tremendous  defense  ex- 
penditures ahead,  it  is  imperative  that  effec- 
tive steps  be  taken  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  reduce  every  expenditure  not 
required  for  defense  or  essential  Government. 

The-  board  of  directors  of  the  Norwalk. 
Conn,  Chamber  of  Gemmcrce  urges  that 
governmental  spending  be  curtailed  In  all 
nondefense  fields  during  this  period  of 
emergency,  and  that  nonessential  expendl-. 
tures  be  deferred  until  the  Nation  again 
"^enters  a  normal  period  of  peacetime  activity. 
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The  Denationa'>zation  cf  tnc  IT;  d 
5t:.tcs  and  the  Sinister  Commitments 
ft  the  United  States  to  Hor.iiciila', 
Co:''.;:tr.iiiist;c  Soviet  Rin.s.a 


«      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^-        OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHtTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SATURDAY    E\'E- 
NING  POST 

_ ,■• 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to'  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Saturdav  Evening  Post  of  Au" 
gust  2.  1941: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Augttst  2. 
19411 

THE  rORElCN  MALADT 

One  effect  of  Hitler's  murderous  assault 
upon  his  Russian  partner  in  aggressor  crime 
was  to  malfcp  vivid  in  this  country  certain 
extreme  and  ugly  symptoms  of  the  foreign 
malady.  We  think  no  American  could  ponder 
what  was  thereby  revealed  without  a  sense 
cX  foreboding  and  sickness  cf  heart.^ 

The  news  broke  on  Saturday  night,  after 
the  Sunday  newspapers  had  gone  to  pres 
and  for  many  hours  radio  was  the  only  meai 
of  dissemination 
,  Two  thoughts  were  Immediately  present. 

The  first  was  to  ask  whether  tlie  Soviet 
Government,  with  its  hands  still  foul  from 
th?  rape  of  Finland  on  its  own  account  and 
the  synical  murder  of  Poland  In  Joint  ac- 


count with  Hitler,  would  now  be  [received 
among  the  defenders  of  freedom  aid  have 
access  to  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

The  second  was  satirical.  Now  tf  e  sabo- 
tage strikes  in  American  defense  industries 
would  cease  by  a  new  Communist  Party  line. 

The  question  that  came  first  was  a>iswered 
Sunday  afternoon,  not  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment but  by  the  British  Government. 
Winston  Churchill  came  on  the  radi^,  saying 
any  hand  against  Hitler  was  welconke,  even 
the  hand  of  StaHn.  although,  as  heThlmself 
had  often  said  and  wculd  not  unsay,  ihis  was 
the  hideous  hand  of  a  slayer  of  freedom  "It 
follows."  he  said,  ""that  we  will  give  viliatever 
help  we  can  to  Russia  and  the  Russianf  people. 
•  •  •  It  Is  not  for  me  to  speaki  of  the 
action  cf  the  United  States,  but  thifc  I  will 
say:  If  Hitler  imagines  that  his  attack  on 
Soviet  Russia  will  cause  the  slightest  divi- 
sion of  aims  or  slackening  of  effort  in  the 
great  democracies  who  are  resolved  upon  his 
doom  be  is  woefully  mistaken" 

This  was  the  British  Government  pledging 
to  the  Soviet  Government  Indirect  a  ;cess  to 
the  American  arsenal  of  democracy.  And  why 
not?  It  may  do  what  It  likes  with  the  vfeapons 
and  munitions  it  receives  frcm  that  -arsenal 
under  the  lend-lease  law;  it  may  usp  them 
Itself  or  lend  them  .to  others 

After  the  ChurchUl  broadcast  wHlch.  of 
course,  was  directed  at  the  American  ■  people, 
there  could  be  no  intelligent  doubt  abput  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government^  Priompt  ly 
on  Monday  the  State  Department  restated  the 
Churchill  statement  and  presented  Iti  as  its 
own  to  a  "realistic  America"  ] 

And  the  satirical  thought — that,  tc|o.  was 
very  soon  confirmed.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
from  the  office  of  the  Communist;'  Daily 
Worker,  that  had  gone  to  press  Sallurday 
night  praying  for  the  Stalin-Hitler  pajct  and 
breathing  sabotage  against  the  Aiierlcan 
armament  program,  the  CommunistT  Party 
issued  a  manifesto,  saying  the  Soviet  Gjovern- 
ment  was  fighting  not  for  Itself  alone  tut  for 
the  freedom  of  all  people,  including  the 
American  people — the  American  farmer,  the 
American  worker,  the  American  Negro,  nnd 
then,  for  good  measure,  even  the  hated  mid- 
dl?  class.  Therefcre.  down  v.'ith  Hitler  All 
cut  for  the  American  effort  to  destroy  ,hlm — 
nnd  save  the  Soviet  Union.  i 

Then  something  liappened  in  the  hor^orable 
stomach  of  the  Committee  to  Defend  Amer- 
ica by  Aiding  the  Allies.  The  New  York  chap- 
ter changed  its  name.    We  understand  that. 

One  of  the  sinister  effects  of  the  fjoreign 
malady  Is  to  make  Americans  suspeqt  one 
another  and  Impugn  one  another's  patrijotlsm. 
Many  Americans  were  moved  by  both  reason 
and  deep  feeling  to  say  the  Battle  of  ^itain 
was  our  battle,  too.  But  to  the  voites  of 
these  were  added  alien  voices  saying  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  words;  and  their  e\  angel 
for  war  was  supported  by  an  organized  alien 
propaganda  that  could  not  have  been  think- 
ing, and  should  not  tiave  been  thinking,  of 
America    first. 

Many  more  Americans — a  great  ma.  ority, 
we  think — were  equally  moved  by  reaso:  i  and 
feeling  to  say  this  country  should  Ica'ously 
mind  its  own  defense  and  stay  out  cf  the 
war.  let  Europe  commit  suicide  if  it  v  ould. 
Tliat  is  the  side  we  were  on.  But  on  that 
side,  too.  were  alien  voices  saying  the  same 
thing  In  the  same  words  After  a  y<  ar  It 
had  become  a  habit,  on  opening  the  edi- 
torial mail,  to  glance  first  at  the  opmlng 
sentence  of  a  letter,  and  If  it  was  wl  h  us 
against  going  to  war.  to  look  then  a  ;  the 
signature;  and  if  it  was  a  German  narie  or 
any  name  we  knew  bearing  tne  taint  of  com- 
munism, we  shuddered.  Our  answer  was  to 
wish  those  who  might  agree  with  us  fur  \*rong 
reasons   to   hold   their   peace. 

"The  America  iFirst  Committee  mad^  the 
same  rejection;  nevertheless,  alien  Voices 
cciitinued  to  embarrass  It^  meetings.'  and 
Americans  on  the  other  side,  together  with 
their  alien  friends,  made  smear  matter  |i>f  It 


Now  the  problem  Is  theirs— ho\f  to  repudiate 
the  unwelcome  support  of  the  Communist. 

Exercises  in  rea'.istlc  thlnkin|,  now  recom- 
mended by  trie  American  Govdrnment  were 
novel  for  a  people  who  had  Just  t>cen  brought 
to  a  crusade  for  the  four  freedoms  in  the 
wide  world.  Owing  partly  to  the  novelty, 
they  were  exc.tlng  and  Jammed  all  tfie  cha..- 
nels  of  the  air,  alien  voices  tntrt-venlap  help- 
fully: but  they  were  not  easy,  after  all. 

The  Government  w.-is  going  to  hit  Hitler 
in  the  back  w.th  everything  we  had.  by  send- 
ing It  faster  and  faster  to  Great  Britain,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  was  going  to  aid  Stalin 
with  everything  that  was  left  over  after  we 
had  sent  everything  to  Great  Britain:  and 
If  that  was  no:  clear,  you  had  not  yet  learned 
to  think  In  a  realistic  manner. 

In  the  New  York  Times.  Arthur  Krock 
cynically  resolved  the  difficulty  of  treating 
the  Stalin  dictatorship  as  a  democracy  for 
purposes  of  aid  under  the  lend-lease  law  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  thet  Greece  was 
not  a  democracy,  nor  China,  except  in  a  way 
of  speaking.         ,^ 

In  the  House  of  Represent atlfes,  a  Mombor 
rose  to  ask  why  he  should  v<ite  for  a  law 
forbidding  any  of  the  money  the  Congress 
was  then  appropriating  to  be  used  by  the 
Government  to  pay  the  salaries  of  Com- 
munists employed  In  Its  various  executive 
bureaus,  some  of  them  menticBied  by  name. 
What  was  the  point? 

We  have  produced-  this  view  of  the  form- 
less national  behavior  only  to  ptcpare  a  ques- 
tion W^ere  in  that  view,  or  in  any  view 
you  may  construct  for  yourself  tut  of  the 
current  materials,  do  you  see  America  itself, 
or  any  true  symbol  of  it? 

In  all  this  confusion  of  thought  nnd  feel- 
ing and  idea,  where  Is  the  American  core? 

Russian  communism  is  an  Intcrnntlonal 
snake,  treacherous  even  to  Itself,  knowing 
only  venomous  and  deadly  eiimlty  to  any 
other  kind  of  social  organism.  Nevertheless, 
the  New  Deal  nested  It  The  White  House 
made  a  fashion  of  petting  it.  Then  Just 
when  the  horrible  awakening  from  il^is 
singular  ophiolatry  seemed  about  to  take 
place — troops  having  been  seirt  to  dislodge 
the  coil  that  had  been  trying  to  strangle  the 
aircraft  industry — a  violent  turn  of  events 
in  Europe  brings  the  Soviet  Government 
under  the  American  tent  of  the  four  free- 
doriis.  and  the  short-wave  listeners  in  a  New 
York  studio  hear  the  Moscow  raaio  playing 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  and  other 
patriotic  American  and  Scotti^i  songs. 

Nazi-ism  is  a  similar  reptile.  Happily,  now 
the  Government  is  killing  that  one;  and  yet, 
even  as  to  this  well-doing,  our  satisfaction 
must  be  offset  by  the  reflectloti  that  as  the 
American  Government  puts  down  one  kind  of 
foreign  propaganda  It  favcrs  tnother  kind, 
and  does  now  itself  collaborate  With  a  foreign 
government  in  ways  of  acting  upon  mass 
opinion  In  the  United  States.  And  this,  we 
suppose,  is  so  far  the  extreme, phase  cf  the 
foreign  malady  among  us.  all  the  more  critical 
because  it  is  so  little  resented. 

For  more  than  100  years  this  American 
Republic  was  the  world  fountain  of  political 
innovation,  giving  forth  Ideas  to  whoever 
could  use  them  and  could  make  them  work 
as  they  worked  for  us.  Now  we  export  arms 
and  irap>ort   Ideas 

For  more  than  lt)0  years  there  was  some- 
thing we  knew  for  sure  nbcut  ourselves 
without  thinking  of  it,  which  was  fixed,  and 
to  which  all  alien  Isms  and  all  problems  of 
foreign  relationship  were  instinctively  re- 
ferred— an  American  ethos,  that  Is  to  say,  a 
characteristic   spirit    of    the   Nation. 

There  was  an  American  ldeolc|y,  though  we 
did  not  know  it  and  had  not  that  word 
for  it  That  baneful  word  was  taken  out  of 
the  Communist  bock  of  dialectics,  along 
with  the  proletarian  man.  a  lot  of  other 
political  Jargon,  and  all  the  slogans  of  class 
struggle.  The  class  consciousness  of  Ameri- 
can labor  was  cultivated  here  by  liberaU  and 
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EDITORIAL      FROM      THF      WILMINGTON 

iCLL  )    STAR 


l:.*('!;fcttial?.    fr<m    Xoreii^n    sfcd.       M..rxian    I 
i. :.':<  iniulism    was    Imported    in    th€    sair.e   | 
way   by  ihone  vtlio  cculd  not  du'>tin.  u;-.'!   !:< - 
tweet:  the  ftMjdal  cupi'ali^m  v'f  thf  Oki  Wi  r.d    | 
fa:  d    Atnoriran    rapjtallMn  [ 

fc,'. ..  y  important  idea  of  th«'  Nt  a  l>i;ii  'j.a~ 
borrowed  from  Europe,  out  i;I  Ha:,  d  J 
L;\.si<i  -i  r'^'i'i^i'f  !v  r"V'-h!t!')!Kiiv  !v..:.a.  <  r 
fri  ii;  J  M.aiiird  Kt  vii'-.  bridi.u.ti;,  m-ul- 
ve:it  •  ei'uJiCniics.  niiU  ail  of  Ihal  bfavuifuiiy 
pr;nt<'d  literature  ct  nn  ai  isli  craticuUy  dr- 
c:\clv:.'  nrr.>;i  r,itl:c-a!;.^m — tcrtnii>';y  (I  «;;. 
thr"  .d(  .1  (if  i:<  ::i.  c  Kuv(  rnmei.t  tp.j.d.i.t;  a,-, 
H  w;iv  tfi  :i'.i..-:r.buii'  th>'  i.iii.<'i.,ii  u>\»;th 
wl'lv    it    J.t.!.  (f   vu!c:ir   !••  v    Iiit'i  n 

Wtia'  'ti.i'.a  V.'*  D'l  I,  d-  r3:ir;r  g  w:t;i  ri>:n^ 
f'-.-.-r  dur;.:t4  'tf^'  .a-'  U'w  vedrs  in  tids  coun- 
tr-  "'  ?■  :i  ..  :i  .i  ■•■  n-^w^  .iiid  how  tiif  mi^'ht 
br  Hd.tfT'd  Hi.d  '..Kd  \o  uv.  or  why  we 
tntiu^d  t.ike  iiit'  >  df  (jf  one  to  destroy  hii- 
othcr  It'-^i  tht'  I.  ;li-.r  -vlKvi.d  come  b:;.1  d-. - 
vriir  u* 

Anidii^^  t^ie  pnrv  ipal  political  idea,'~  lit  w  it; 
rniitroversy  atiM-iiL,'  u.-,  we  rft:i  think  of  tut 
one  'h.''  I  i  did  :av  (■••v!:  d.  ub'Idi  claim  to 
Anier.can  ot..;i:i  That  one  ;s  the  idea  ot  a 
P'fderal  fii;'':i  World.  caUcfl  also  L'nici:  N'/W 
iii-.d  Union  Now  W'l'h  B:!:a.n  atid  U.s  pro- 
^x)^«l  i-i  ti^:  su: Tender  AineiicHn  :!u\ fre:«;i,".y 
t(.  a  woiid  k.:i'Vernmf:,t  and  denatirinahze  the 
Uniti  d  States  of  America 

Where  is  this  United  Sta'es  ct  America 
tb.;it  wi  i;:d  --:'r:  ::,  ••  :i.--  birthrsiiht  tor  the 
si'.ke  of  the  wtjild  and  cr.  e  its  .~nb.'Tunce  to 
be  sprt':;d  fnr  an  !::*erniit;onal  feast  It  is 
a  strank,e  ianil.  u:.(.\  if  it  i,s  oui's,  we  :ire 
strangers  ;m  i;  Bir  w*>  disbelieve  m  its  ex- 
istence Ni  r  do  we  be.ie\u  the  national  i 
totem   Is   ix;::.v'        I'    Is   .  njy  sick.  | 


Cm  Tu-s  '.hy  r-fternocn  the  award  of  the  flag 
and  p'l.n-.:.-  *lA  be  fcrmally  made  to  the 
C.niity  s  Pi  ml  plant  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  by 
P.'ar  Adninal  W  H  P  Blanuy.  Chief  uf  Ord- 
i...;ice  w!i.  it;eiided  Delaware  College  frcm 
l'.--i6  t(  lull  9  when  he  whs  appointed  to  the 
Niival  A(..dinr.  b;.  ('•  ;  Hi;.:y  A  Du  Font, 
ti.eri  U..i'ed  cinte.-.  tj»  i.a"    r 

Award  of  the  flag  and  pei.nant  carries  with 
r  the  ritiit  l'..r  eacii  enipe.;.  e--  :  :  th3  Carney's 
P  :iit  j^,;aiir  tc  wear  the  Ni/y  ^  famous  "E" 
bu':cn  for  excel;*  nt  service  to  the  Nation. 

t-euple  cf  VVilra.rigton  and  Delaware  appre- 
ciate '.'ty  murii  that  so  signal  and  well-de- 
served a  rcc<.t;:n::cn  of  th-  Nation's  approval 
shuu:o  be  cunlerrt  d  r  i:  ti,(  Du  Pent  Go  .  whose 
Services  tw  the  Un.ted  .-;t,i:es  have  covered 
niucii  more  than       century 


Mr.  TRAYNOR.  iMr,  Spi-nkrr,  undor 
lenve  to  rxtcnci  n^^y  r<  niailc.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  :!>■  [ollcwing  ec.tor^al  frcm 
th.'  Wilniingtc  n  iDtl.i  Siar  ci  August  3, 
1941: 

IF:,  m  the  W;'..T!;nj*i  ".    >  P<- 1  )    ^•ar  rf  Atu:i!  =  t 
3     194  1' 

c.r.\r-.TYZSC.  rfc^cn-ition  <'r  :N::r'--rR:.\:  muiacle 
'  It  is  I'.ct  d  '^Icdt  t^:  undeisMiid  h' vv  even 
one  tf  the  wcrids  i^reatt-st  ir.diistrial  I'lants— 
til.  !i  ,;.-  tb.e  Ut!  P  n-  C  ci'Apt  tb.rnUci  tc  r-'- 
Ce;\t.  «'.  s.k;:.ai  a  reccgt.it:  n  ti  splend.d  St  I /- 
Ice  a>  ihe  aw.ud  <i  'h,  N..yv  D  pc.itr.v.  r.c  Bu- 
rt au  vf  Oidiutnct'  ll-.i;  and.  tSlu  .ai  '  E  pen:,  n: 
tc  tile  Cunipar.y  s  ir.an.;j;i  niei-.t  and  n-.en.  for 
\^!-.at  St-crcniiy  cf  :b.e  Na-.  v  Kr.c.x  dc.-cr,!;es  as 
"a  n:;r.:c!e  cf  nulustria;  pc.  duria.  :■.   ' 

After  all  corp«.raticns  nc  mat'er  hew  hu^e,^ 
are  owned  and  lO  r.ited  by  men.  and  w men. 
R:;d  thc.Ke  nien  ,-.nd  v.\n:t;'.  s;c  n.i'unilly 
pr:it..'i.  cl  wh:  n  -^  ;nc  jt  b  which  they  ^,re  ptr- 
f.iin.:.^;  ty  supi  me  txei-.^n  cf  tr..:ns  and 
n,;\ts  .i:.d  mil  ..:e-  me- -.s  w.th  impresj.ve  ; 
acola.m  un.d  cu'.nn  ndaticii.  | 
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dairy  and  pfcultry  prcdiict5  as  a  matter  cl 
patrlbtic  duty,  and  m  view  cf  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  faced,  tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H  t?  5300  appears  to  offer  an  ideal 
solution  to  ihe  questions  rais>ed  by  the  49- 
on  "excess"'  wheat. 
at  you  may  see  ycur  way  clear 
he  Senate  amendment  In  this 
hen  It  comes  to  a  vote  in  the 


cent   penalt 
Trusting 
to   support 
connection, 
House,  we  aie 

Sincerely  yours 


Thx  National  Grange, 
y  Feed  Brtnckman, 
Washington  Representcitive. 

Mr.  Spea)cer,  I  hope  all  true  friends  of 
the  farmers  will  be  present  when  the  con- 
ference report  comes  so.  if  necessary,  we 
will  have  full  pcwer  to  insi5:t  that  the 
&?r.ate  amendments  remain  in  the  bill 
which  will  jallcw  the  farmer  to  feed  his 
excess  wheiit. 


<1 


Independence  Day  Obiectives    1*55  Years 
Ago  Broug.Ht  up  to  D'te 


Mr  MfGREGOF^  Mr  SpeakT.  ap- 
proximafeiv  2  week.s  at:n  t,h<'  House 
p.issed  rli*'  bill  H,  R.  53C0.  wliicii  is  known 
as  The  wheat  qiiota  b'U.  It  wtnt  *'o  the 
Senate,  and  that  body  incorp<  r:i'':'d  by 
an  amendment  the  nglit  for  the  farnnd-s 
tii  fttd  their  exce.s.s  wht-ai.  Tiie  b.il 
came  back  to  the  House  about  a  week 
aeo.  and  today  for  the  fir.st  time  th? 
chairman  of  the  coni*  lee.s  i.s  callme  that 
body  together  to  cci'^ider  the  S'^riate 
ameridment 

The  Senate  amendment  allows  the 
farmer  to  feed  iiis  exce^.s  wheat  the  same 
Us  was  allowed  m  a  b:li  H.  R  5:503.  intro- 
duced by  me  on  July  14  I  trust  that 
t  .oh  ar.d  every  Member  cf  thns  body 
V.  .il  coiitart  the  conferees  and  in.-i.-t  on 
tlie  Senate  amendmt  nt  aiii  win.a  the 
farmers  to  feed  th- ir  ex.-^^s.s  wheat  and 
br'.nc  thcin  a"  !fr.,-t  so!P.e  decree  of  as- 
.^i-tatice.  May  I  read  to  yni  a  '.ttt'  ;■  '.:  m 
tl'.e  National  Grange.  o\  -r  the  .sier.c.tdie 
c:  Fled  B;'enckm:tn.  \V:u-h::^i_t> in  lepre- 
-sentati'.e.  m  winch  he  endorses  the 
Senate  amendment : 

Thf  N\t;  :>;al  Grange. 
Wa^hivg'c:,  D.  C.  August  4.   1041 
T     ''>:''  .'.f"'"^r-<J  f  '  f';f  Hciisc: 

v\  a.t  \er. :.:._•  n.  .  xpre-s  the  hope  that  the 
amer-dinen'  to  H  R.  5300.  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  which  would  permit  the  farmer  to 
feed  his  "excess"  wheat  to  livestock  and  poul- 
try on  hi.<:  own  farm,  or  to  U5e  It  for  seed,  may 
be  approved  by  the  Hcu<^e 

As  a  matter  cf  fundam.ental  just.ce.  It  docs 
not  seem  f.c.r  to  us  that  the  farmer  who 
sowed  h  s  whe.it  last  fall  or  this  spring,  as 
the  ra.-e  m:iy  be  when  the  penalty  for  excess 
m.arkctmi;  \v.;s  15  cents  a  bushel,  should  now 
be  asked  ti  pay  a  penalty  of  49  cents  a  bushel, 
besides  beir.i;  denied  the  right  to  feed  his 
"e?:ce?s"  whe:it  to  his  own  livestock  or  poul- 
try. The  whcle  proposition  is  undoubtedly  in 
violation  cf  that  wise  and  reasonable  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that 
no  ex  pest  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

V.'.tli  t!ie  Government  urging  the  farmers 
of  the  ccantry  tc  Increase  the  production  of 
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Mr.  MOSER.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave. to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  incltadc  the  following  Independence 
Day  addieis  of  the  Honorable  Robert  H. 
Jackson.  Attorney  General,  now  Supreme 
Court  Justice  of  the  United  States: 

For  nearlt  2  years  now  many  of  us  have 
been  bewUclored  by  the  lieadlong  course  of 
events  in  Etirope,  and  not  a  few  cf  us  have 
been  ccnfuied  as  to  the  course  of  wisdom 
at  home.  W^  have  seen  a  nation  which  20 
years  ago  hid  t)een  vanquished,  rise  up  with 
a  ferocUy  sadom  seen  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. We  hive  seen  vaunted  armies  smashed 
as  if  they  w^re  so  much  paper.  We  have  seen 
Europe  overrun  and  England  placed  in  grave 
danger.  WHe  have  seen  the  dictator  idea 
spread  In  ttie  world.  At  first  Its  two  prin- 
cipal propofients.  communism  and  fascism, 
appeared  to)  be  mortal  enemies.  Then,  one 
day,  they  tilrncd  up  as  partners  Now  they 
battle  each  pther. 

For  nearly  2  years  Americans  have  been 
asking  eacU  other  which  way  safety  and 
security  He.  We  have  pondered  the  problem, 
weighing  risk  against  risk  and  danger  against 
danger.  Now  at  last,  on  this  Fourth  cf  July 
in  1941.  the  truth  of  our  situation  is  coming 
home  with  i|icreasing  clarity  to  all  Americans. 
We  are  learning  the  overwhelming  fact  that 
now.  as  In  ly76.  our  Nation  together  with  cur 
sister  republics  on  this  hemisphere,  faces  a 
preponderai|tly  hostile  and  undemocratic 
world.  Nowl  as  in  1776,  we  can  turn  to  thi 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  prin- 
ciples whica  should  guide  cur  action. 

You  are  lilted  and  inspired,  like  generations 
before  you.  by  the  majestic  cadence  of  the 
boldest,  the  noblest,  and  best  linown  of  all 
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American  writings.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence speaks  strong  doctrine  in  plain 
words.  It  Is  the  world's  master  indictment 
of  oppression.  The  fervor  of  its  denunciation 
haunts  and  challenges  dictators  everywhere 
and  in  every  field  of  life. 

But  the  Declaration  of  Independence  does 
not  .stop  with  mere  denials  and  negations.  It 
sets  forth  greet  affirmations  as  to  the  per- 
missible foundations  of  power  and  political 
leadership  amcne:  free  men  It  lays  down  a 
fighting  faith  in  the  rights  of  man — merely  as 
man — a  faith  to  die  by  if  need  be.  or  even 
more  bravely  to  live  by.  It  impresses  upon 
all  political  power  the  high  obligation  of  trus- 
teeship. It  established  an  accountability  by 
the  goven^ing  few  to  the  governed  many. 
That  is  why  men  abroad  who  wie'd  dictatorial 
powers  over  subject  peoples  wouid  silence  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
would  tear  all  mention  of  It  from  the  record. 
and  torture  all  recollection  of  it  out  of  the 
minds  of  men.  Even  at  home  there  are  some 
who  hope  it  will  not  be  read  too  loudly. 

But  the  masBes  of  warm-hearted  people  are 
reared  on  its  strong  doctrines  of  equality  and 
human  rights.  It  has  exceeded  every  other 
modern  pronouncement  in  its  profound  in- 
fluence upon  our  lives,  our  culture,  and  our 
relations  to  the  world.  When  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  its 
foundations  were  laid  In  the  democratic  ideal- 
ism of  the  Declaration.  It  has  been  the  1b- 
spirtition  for  every  later  recognition  cf  broad- 
ened human  rights  and  for  the  extension  of 
Justice  and  security  to  all  men.  We  do  not 
claim  to  have  reached  a  perfect  fulfillment 
of  its  high  principles.  But  we  have  achieved 
the  nearest  approach  among  all  the  nations  to 
a  classless  society,  Xfi  equality  of  rights,  and 
to  a  fair  distributfcn  of  opportunity  and 
prosperity.  Whene^'er  we  reproach  our  own 
imperfections,  as  v^e  ought  often  to  do,  we 
must  not  forget  t^t  our  shortcomings  are 
visible  only  when  measured  agalnst.our  Ideals, 
never  when  put  beside  the  practical  living 
conditions  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have, 
by  Constitution,  by  legislation,  and  by  Ju- 
dicial decision,  translated  the  Declaration  out 
of  the  language  cf  abstract  philosophy  into 
the  idiom  of  everyday'  living.  We  have  vali- 
dated democratic  principles  by  our  success. 

America's  position  In  the  society  of  na- 
tions Is  unavoidably  that  of  a  champion  of 
the  freedoms.  The  reason  is  aptly  stated  by 
Carl  Becker,  who  says: 

"In  the  Declaration  the  foundation  of  the 
United  States  is  indlssolubly  associated  with 
a  theory  of  politics,  a  philosophy  of  human 
rights,  which  is  valid.  If  at  all,  not  for  Amer- 
icans only,  but  for  all  men." 

When  our  national  success  demonstrated 
that  freedom  is  an  attainable  goal,  we  made 
it  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  peoples  everywhere. 
The  four  freedoms  are  not  local  or  transient 
Incidents,  they  are  universal  and  timeless 
principles  if  tliey  are  valid  at  all.  A  blow 
against  their  existence  in  Europe  is  a  blow 
at  tlieir  validity  everywhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  example  of  a  great  and  powerful 
people  governed  by  their  own  consent 
thrctigh  lawmakers  cf  their  free  choice  is  a 
standing  incitement  to  overturn  tyranny 
anywhere  Malevolent  conquests  by  dictators 
are  silently  undermined  by  oUr  confession  of 
faith  in  democracy  as  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion. That  carries  hope  to  siibject  peoples 
in  whcm  there  would  otherwise  be  a  noble, 
but  unavailing,  fortitude.  Overridden  coun- 
tries find  a  bid  to  Insurrection  In  its  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  an  existing  government  that  is  de- 
structive of  life.  lit>erty,  and  happiness  They 
read  v/ords  of  invitation  in  its  statement  of 
their  right  to  "institute  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness."    No  wonder  the  Decla- 


ration  of  Independence  Is  the  nlghtirare  of 
conquerors. 

Some  will  say  that  the  decision  f ai  ea  by 
the  patriots  of  1776  was  an  ea?ler  on*  than 
ours,  sinc^they  had  nothing  to  lose  bu  :  their 
Intolerable  situation.  Our  task,  sorre  will 
argue,  is  to  protect  rather  than  to  w  n  our 
freedom  and  that  for  that  reason  we  -hould 
be  cautious. 

But  If  the  patriots  of  1776  risked  little  by 
action,  we  risk  much  by  IndifTerence.  Today 
we  risk  the  loss  of  a  physical,  culturai'l.  and 
spiritual  heritage  of  freedom  far  beyoid  the 
m-^st  inspired  visions  of  the  leaders  of  1776. 
And  the  more  of  the  world  that  ceases  to  be 
democratic,  the  greater  cur  risk  will  be.  'We 
do  not  need  to  be  imprudent  or  foolb-irdy, 
but  we  should  recognize  that  no  amount  of 
cautious  behavior,  no  amount  ofpolitie  talk 
Will  earn  for  us  the  friendship  and  gocjd  will 
of  dictator  systems.  Ultimately  we  must 
come  to  the  d.iy  when  we  shall  facef  their 
threats  and  their  enmity  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  we  persist  In  living  the  kind  [of  life 
we  live.  I 

One  fact  emerges  clear  above  all  others. 
We  Americans  cannct  cease  to  be  thf  kind 
of  people  we  are,  we  cannot  cease  to  UVe  the 
kind  of  life  we  live.  We  are  not  the  ijlnd  of 
people  the  dictators  will  ever  want  in  the 
world.  They  will  never  have  any  use  lor  our 
kind  of  life,  nor  we  ^or  theirs  j 

Every  American  kr^ows  now.  as  he  kfiew  it 
In  1776.  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  Vp.  that 
way  of  life.  ^-^  1 

There  are  those  who  shrink  from  thfe  risks 
of  standing  for  a  forthright,  practical  .appli- 
cation of  democracy.  They  point. to  thfl  strik- 
ing power  and  efficiency  of  foes  abroad.  But 
the  enemies  of  Americrn  democracy;  today 
cannot  begin  to  assemble  a  force  so  relatively 
powerful  and  so  encircling  as  were  its  foes 
that  day  when  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  antj  their 
sacred  honor  in  its  support.  The  most  strate- 
gic points  in  our  own  country  were  t  len  in 
possession  of  the  King's  armies.  Canafla  was 
a  base  for  his  operations.  Florida,  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi were  occupied  by  forces  of  Spanish  mon- 
archy— no  lover  of  democracy  And  the  un- 
solved problem  of  the  colonies  along  their 
whole  precarious  frontier  was  the  Indian. 
American  democracy  then  had  no  Navy,  only 
an  empty  treasm-y.  Its  Army  was  coBiposed 
of  untrained  volunteer  backwoodsmen  who 
could  not  get  shoes,  clothing,  or  sub^antial 
arms  to  fight  the  invading  British  Regulars. 
There  was  no  national  unity  Therp  wvere 
cabals  against  Washington,  a  '^fifth  cclumn" 
of  Royalists  was  powerful  and  reipKfable. 
and  the  State.,  were  Jealous  rivals  Who  did 
not  act.  nor  even  think,  as  a  unit.  But  in 
such  an  hour  our  forefathers  who  belif ved  in 
freedom  did  not  fear  to  stand  alone  and  to 
become,  as  they  continued  for  manj  years 
to  be.  the  world's  only  real  democracy  But 
the  American  forces  had  power — the  ^inseen 
power  cf  the  earnest  individual — the  individ- 
ual with  what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes-  called 
"fire  in  his  belly  "  Only  when  theje  fires 
go  out  need  we  fear  the  lawless  frt-ces  of 
dictatorship.  Democracy's  strength  Is  in 
man-to-man  measure.  None  other  draws 
such  initiative  from  its  way  of  life,  none  in- 
vents, and  none  has  so  generally  and  fully 
mastered  In  its  dally  life  the  technique  of 
handling  modern  machine  transport  and  pro- 
duction. And  we  dwell  among  resources  as 
Incredible  as  acres  of  diamonds. 

But  there  Is  at  home  and  abroad  an  anti- 
democratic Influence,  even  more  cynipal  and 
sinister  and  dangerous  than  Hitler.  |.vIusso- 
lini.  and  Stalin  combined  I  refer  tp  those 
who  think  democracy  is  a  fair-weather  Ideal — 
to  guide  us  in  soft  times — but  that  w|ien  the 
going  Is  tough  we  cannot  save  It  without 
losing  it.  This  doctrine  has  every  ba3e  qual- 
ity  oi   fascism   without  either   its  catador  or 


ccuracte.  Let  us  In  America  never  lorget 
that  liberties  trampled  by  coaquest  may  bo 
regained,  but  liberties  abandoned  by  an  in- 
cfifferent  people  are  never  recorcred.  Nor  are 
they  deserved. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  esampje  of  our  foie- 
fathers.  They,  too.  heard  the  urgtunent  that 
time  cf  external  danger  was  no  time  to  ad- 
vance freedoms.  But  their  answer  was  to 
Elve  liberty  a  n*w  birth  not  only  In  the  midst 
of  a  war  but  in  the  very  darkest  hours  of 
that  war.  because  they  knew  that  what  wins 
struggles  are  the  last  ounces  of  endurance 
and  the  reserves  of  power  that  come  to  the 
common  run  of  men  on  fire  for  a  cause. 
Such  men  do  not  count  ccsts  nor  watch  the 
clock.  We  must  keep  our  IVeedoms  keep 
them  In  face  of  foreign  dangers  ever  more 
tenaciously  and  Jealously  than  In  calmer 
times — keep  them  because  it  is  our  liberty 
that  lifts  our  cause  above  maticrial  ends  and 
anchors  our  efforts  in  tlmeleis  things.  We 
know  that  In  the  unfolding  book  of  destiny. 
Just  as  in  the  closed  book  of  history.  It  Is 
written  that  tyranny  and  oppression  bring 
forth  their  own  downfall  and  that  the  ir- 
resistible moral  forces'  of  the  world  march 
always  on  the  side  of  resolute  men  when 
freedom  is  their  goal.  We  knew  that  the 
spiritual  strength  and  the  moral  power  of 
our  democratic  tradition,  authenticated  by  a 
century  and  a  half  of  progre-^a.  will  not  long 
yield  the  field  anywhere  In  the  world  despite 
the  temporary  devastations  by  enem:*  ■=  rf  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  our  Deci..: ,;;.  f 
Independence.  A^  Kipling  said:  ^ 
"Though  all  we  knew  depart. 

The  old  commandmente  stand: 
In  courage  keep  your  heart. 

In  strength  lift  up  your  hand.' " 


My  Answer  to  Hitler's  War  Song,  The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine 
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Tuesday.  Aunust  5    rj41 


POEM  I2Y  A  CO.vsriTt'ENT 


Mr.  PATMAN  Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txitnu  my  remaik.s  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followmE  po.  m, 
written  by  one  vi  ir.y  constituents: 

MT   ANSWER  TO   HITLIX  S   WAR  SOKG,    THE    W  A7CH 
ON   THE   RHINE 

From  over  sea  there  came  a  call 

For  bombing  planes  and  cannon  balls; 

And  Uncle  Sam  he  heard  the  cry 

And  send  this  message  througih  the  :-ky; 

"Tills  Is  the  land  of  free  and  brave, 

Americans  will  not  be  slaves!" 

There   is   a   land   "over  there"  callt  d    ■  Low" 
In  Flanders'  fields  where  popples  grow; 
And  there  s  a  graveyard  of  the  dead — 
Our  sons  who  fought  there  once  and  bled! 
Our  doughboys  like  to  greet  these  graves 
When  marching  by  and  freedom  save! 
This  is  thJ  land  of  free  and  brave — 
Americans  will  not  be  slaves! 

—  J      >  :    \-  ^:;l.  C': 

Far  Hi  f  T!--  ill'      T^x 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 
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APPENDIX  TO  TKP:  CONGRESSIONAL  IM:("(U:I) 


Wbo  Created  the  Emergency? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MirHION 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 


M  ,'idcrj    Aucju.^t  4,  lOil 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr  Speaker,  each 
day  !l;:.s  cciUiiLy  ;>  on  ihe  vcrt:e  of  spiid- 
iB^i  i(  ii.iliion  vv  more  American  m  n  to 
ajd  Biaain  in  restoring  [he  rulers  cl  tne 
countries  which  have  b 'en  overrun  in 
4  .  Europe  to  their  former  position?:  of  power. 
If  we  are  able  to  ciid  Ru.-^'.a  in  prnscrv- 
Ins:;  its  communistic  govtrnment,  the 
m;i.nner  in  whicii  W''  have  bet  n  bx'ought 
into  !!.!■  present  pj.situn  is  made  phim  by 
an  ed:toria!  from  tire  Sunday.  August  3. 
is.sue  cf  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  is  as 
folliiw--: 

IFicm  the  Chicau^c  T;;hu;:e  .f  .^u^u.-t  3,  1941 1 

It  ;s  td>.y  t<  reciu--triict  the  steps  Nihich  led 
Mr  Re  btviit  und  tl.e  C(.uiitry  into  the  pres- 
ent pri'tlicdintut  In  1937  11  was  apparent 
tlutl  ail  hi?!  eci.iiiinKc  experlnit  lit.";  had  lailed. 
Ai'hi.  U:.'!-i  tie  lutd  been  reelected,  he  wits  facing 
the  n^^pt  n>:b.;it>  i  f  continufd  failure  T::r.e 
was  runi;u.^;  ujjamtt  tilni.  and  the  situ.iticn 
W|i?  Hn  un;;Ua.-.:nt  one  He  had  uvtrreatlud 
h:ni*t;i  a;  trying  'o  pack  the  Supreme  Ccui', 
and  liN  presri^e  i;ac!  ^u.ffrecl  fri  ni  hi«  deieat 
in  the  St  r..i'tv 

Thi  !i  uj-.nn  '.;-,  ciialn.c;  w;*h  the  Ci-i;rt  l^c 
stt'pp«'d  on  a  loi^>e  beard  when  he  appcmttd 
Black  to  the  Supreme  Bench  and  discovertd 
h.f  iMd  iLiniid  a  njan  who  had  Ji::r.rd  the 
Ki;  Ki'a  Klari  That  appclntment  im  t  u:.l- 
\(:-.ii  ct;..-u!e.  The  Aiabanta  Ser.atrr  was 
a:ri  .dy  juj?ily  disiiked  for  his  arrogant  cc::- 
di;.  t  of  an  !nv«  s-lpnMng  crnirni'toe,  with 
ai-' lits  kiuwn  as  th»   Black  Hundreds 

It  was  time  tcr  Mr  RoOseveit  to  dc  '  me- 
t!-.;:.g  to  divert  thf  public  attention.  ,t:u:  !.e 
did  so  in  October  at  the  C'lvc:,^:-,  bruife  ci:'.- 
nion.y  He  •^'aitled  t;-.p  rctn-.try  by  explcdm.g 
a  war  sp<>erh  wh^n  Af.ipri.-i  rcn'.d.n't  see  tf.c 
po-';b:;ity  of  a  w.ir  ciuud  >  '.  •  r  i:  He  a.-.-aued 
the  tj.cutit  nation?  abr^  a;i  and  dt  iiianded  that 
they  be  quiinntinrd  for  'h"  prr-pction  cl  the 
pocablr  A.  r.cl  in  in  thi  :r  plagues.  This 
speech  had  Uif  t:lcct  oi  t.ikaitf  XIr  Black 
c!T  ti-.r  rrc-n.t  pac.  -  f  .r  aw!.::,  Ti-.t'  country 
h.iri  :■,.-:■:  -o  !;.■  sMrtiP'i  i:ut  could  not  at 
tiio  :.r..-  ..ppr.-o. .•.•■■  he w  erave  thotie  reasons 
were  Mr  R.  r.-^evi:-  wa.  ..rtually  en  h;,-  w.iy 
to  w.ir  but  peopi.  rcuicln't  even  >^u--pfcr  all 
his  in^'ntions  M:st  of  them  thcujnt  that 
h^'  \i.:5  dcmt:  t!:e  eld  trick  of  p.onticg  'o 
tiot.i;.  •  ai-.r^  ..,;  ■.>,;. m  l.e  ii..d  trouble  on"  hi< 
hr.n^!^  at  heme.     . 

What  else  was  b.-hnd  :h.s  -ptch  ir.ay  b<.' 
revealeJ  m  t:m.^  The  F.oitdi  a::.;  Britisn 
Governmrnts  were  be,;i:;n.:u  to  be  al.irmea 
by  tl'.e  0  tiseqne.-.ce.-^  of  -cn-.e  <  I  tl'.o.r  nns- 
tai-r-^  Tb.N  had  fc.>f  n  pl.tymg  the  inter:. a- 
ti  :-,.i'.  ^ am-'  badly  The  Treaty  of  VeisaiUis 
V,..-  r.;:..;,.:  tv  p-tc.'S  Thoy  b..t,an  to  suv;;e:t 
that  iltry  h'ld  rrnde  a  terriMe  Mti-tcler  m  denl- 
in:  with  Horr  Htler  The  Bri'ish  n-.ns*  a'=- 
n.::.t'  more  resp<  r  <'b;!it  v  f-r  tins  tha:-.  tbe 
h'renc!"!  The  V'lohv  C'emnii^:';'  now  s;{vs 
t'.o  Frt-ncii  woti.d  have  stepped  the 
N.,.';s  when  they  went  :n'."  the  Ph  ite'itxl 
tut  the  Brit;sh  wouldn  t  suppett  them 
Wcr'd  Lp.'  ..  !'.  m  eht  ha'.e  bean  :\:n  nst  them 
i;  tr.tv  !...d  seemed  to  d^ny  *;-.;>  C"er:r...r.  rt.tht 
to  r;  :r.;!:':;'i;^'e  Ge-man  t    rri-.ry 

The  Er.tish  and  the  French  t:r;  eii  to  \i: 
to,'\i'.'    ?f.  k,n.:  t.'  jc   re  Hrl'-    Mu'  oln.i. 


b\    :h.v.i.j:    the 


itatts   to 


tin-  front      Althr'VitJi   th*y  wolcomed  the   di- 

vfy  i.;n  '.r,  th;r  f'v.-  r    t;..-,-  appfired  to  give 
Mr     Riotese.t    ccld    -uip' rt    when    he    re- 

.-■p.  I  dtd 

I'  Was  bc'.wv.r  mi T"  'hun  coincidental 
that  li:s  >p.-ech  wa^  (xac'Iy  timed  with  the 
der>e>n  af  "he  C'uncil  if  the  L<"ague  of  Na- 
tion.- to  r- ft- r  tn-  cpie-tion  of  Japanese  ag- 
t'f--:-  :.  :r.  China  to  th>''  powers  which  had 
PIen^'d  t!i«'  part  Biiaranteeing  China's  terri- 
tcria!  :-.'e-r.-y  Tho  people  here  didn't  know 
tii.i'  acta  n  h.d  Jx-en  ta'Ken  when  Mr  Rocse- 
\el'  d' nouitced  the  banc'its     He  d.d  kiiow  it 

I'  'Dfram*  perfectly  apparent  tiint  the  pur- 
j^ --r"  was  not  to  do  anything  for  China  be- 
taii-e  tie  Brussels  conference  was  a  fiasco 
bef(;r>:>  it  got  tarfd.  The  purpose  wa.s  to  get 
the  United  States  inv  jived  in  foreign  com- 
plici'.tions  Thosp  ta^  tic^  were  £ucce.=sful. 
Mr  Roosevelt  has  been  m  tiae  forefront  of 
Eur' yean  power  pelit:  -  ever  since.  His  new 
roie  was  pleasin^;  to  iota  bt  cause  it  w-as  pleas- 
ing to  the  ari-tecrate  ecvernm»nts  whcs* 
policies  he  was  adept  nc 

.*.-  'iv  tens.o:i  i:.r-o.>scd  abroad  and  as 
comini:  c\ents  became  mere  predictable, 
Ricro  nre.spu!"  '.'.viS  po.t  upon  Mr  R<30sevelt. 
Th'  climax  which  tcp'-td  r  ctl  was  the  visit 
of  Klnp  Oeoree  and  Qu'-en  El  zabeth  to  Hyde 
Pr.rk.  Mr  Roosev.^'.t  •.vc  thus  apr.roached 
on  ius  most  susceptible  side  He  ted  hot  dogs 
a;  d  b'tr  to  their  m.ajc-ties  and.  although 
tliat  wa^  intenciod  to  impress  the  American 
people  and  shew  them  how  the  top  rova.ty 
of  the  •  arth  cco;d  be  introduced  to  the  .^mer- 
icnn  wav  of  life,  Mr  Roosevelt  s  sensations 
wore  those  of  me  f  levatecl  to  importance  In 
tiif-  monarchical  system  The  royal  ruler  un- 
brn'  and  th"  republican  ruler  wa-  flattered 
Hyde  Park  was  the  scene  of  an  agreen^ent 
which   has   been    unfoldmtj   over   -inc 

M."-  Roosevelt  believed  m  orni:-«©'i  with 
everybody  el!ie  that  the  F:e*ich  Arrrv  was 
better  than  the  German  and  ti^.at  fhe  British 
N'livy  w.ijj  supreme  at  sea  He  plunced  into 
the  eanie  of  pchtics  in  Europe  undoubtedly 
convinced  that  he  was  playing  witli  the  more 
pcwertul  Side  and  that  h:.?  procIainat;r -  c 
and  declarations  and  Ins  warnir.trs  to  'he  dis- 
turbing nations  would  i)e  backed  up  by  a 
PUptTior  forc"  The  op<>n  rec  rci  disclo.ses 
ehcu^'h  cf  what  he  d.d  fo  frighten  one  side 
rod  encouraee  the  other  The  tinoren  rec- 
ord -cm-:-  time  wii:  shew  m.cre  .if  this 

He  probablv  thrurbt  witii  others  that  Po,- 
land  alihcugh  deser'e<i  and  be-rayed  by  Rus- 
sia would  be  r.oie  at  least  to  ^.t^t-n  the  Ger- 
man Army  before  b^pi:.:;  ovei  wiielmed  and 
tnat  m  alhing  himself  wi-h  France  and 
Cireat  Brita.n  ne  was  wi'h  *h'  nltini-  'o  vic- 
tors and  V.  .ivild  be  at  tho'  poa:.e  t..clr  with 
them,  addme  ins  dictate  to  the  others.  When 
the  disasters  m  western  Europe  btuan  with 
the  allied  failures  in  Norway  and  extended 
all  over  the  Low  Ccun'ries  and  into  Flanders. 
Mr  R  loscve.t  wi.s  in  the  war  as  far  as  he  per- 
scnaily  could  ee*-.  openly  nromislng  all  aid  to 
trance  at.ci   Britai!i 

In  the  Ba'tle  of  Flanders  he  advised  that 
F'rencii  troops  i>'  movt  d  frc  m  the  frontier  of 
I:n!v  which  had  not  yet  delivered  its  stab 
Rcynand  the  tian  Premier  cf  ccllapslng 
France,  appealed  to  tmi  for  the  aid  to  con- 
tinue resistance  and  he  promi  >  d  everything 
but     an     expeditionary     foro.  France     was 

urcfd  to  keep  up  tjie  firl.t  and  retire  to  it.' 
overseas  empire  .f  n  ces^arv  After  Prance 
capitula'f  d  Mr  Roo.  evel"  u".  ed  Mr.  Church- 
ill to  fiaht  en  He  ureed  Greece  and  Yugo- 
.~'aMa  to  resist  and  rromised  aid  Canstant 
pron-.ises  cf  aid  were  given  China 

Every  rnil.tary  icverj^e  in  the  war  in  which 
Mr  R  sevelt  had  involved  himself  got  him 
dep  r  into  it  Fe  ind  nrw  been  a  party  to 
s.>  much  hav.'c  [hat  ht  could  not  see  where 
he  could  ■=top 

He  bus  ihnvsn  ever-,  th.n.e  he  cruld  of 
.Amci  ican  re-viirces  miin^y,  and  material, 
witbcu:  sunt  into  the  ccnnict  with  which  he 
icrent..':ed  hint-.  If  4  ye.r-  ago.  ard  he  has 
Wanted  to  throw  men.     He  wanted  to  tferow 


men  into  |he  fighting  In  Serbia  and  Greece 
He  has  wanted  to  send  them  to  Africa  He  is 
told  by  British  generals  and  British  minis- 
ters that  the  war  cannct  be  won  without 
American  inanpower  That  is  the  next  step 
in  his  progl-am  and  he  is  poised  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  talk  in 
Washingtcn  of  unity.  Consi'stenth  v;e 
are  told  h|y  the  administr>ttion's  mouth- 
pieces andl  by  professors  who  will  take  na^ 
part  in  the  war.  by  bankers  and  business- 
men who  'v^ill  profit  by  a  continuance  of 
the  war.  that  England  is  fighting  our 
battle. 

The  polls  all  show  chat  from  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  op- 
posed to.  becoming  invclved  in  this  war, 
and  if  the  President  and  the  warmongers 
want  unitty,  theyvshould  abide  by  the  will 
of  the  mijority.  who  were  promised  by 
Roosevelt 'when  he  sought  election,  that 
he  would!  use  every  possible  meai.s  to 
keep  us  oiit  of  the  war. 

The  tail  can  no  more  wag  the  dog  than 
can  this  small  war-seek  ng  minority  drag 
enthusiastic  support  out  of  the  Amencan 
people  for  the  President's  war  program. 
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Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resport  of  the  first  conference  of 
the  Inter. American  Bar  Association  held 
at  Habana  last  March: 

[Prom    the    Bulletin   of   the    Pan    American 
Union  for  July  1941 1 

THE   LAwjrirRS    OF   AMERICA    METT    AT    HABANA 

(William  jloy  Vallance.  Secretary  General, 
Inter-Ailierican  Ear  Association;  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser.  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  Sta'es)      •> 

An  hlsl^nc  event  occurred  at  Habana. 
Cuba,  on  March  24.  1941.  when  the  first  con- 
ference oP  the  Inter-American  Bur  Associa- 
tion was  Ripened  with  stirring  addresses  by 
members  gf  the  bar  in  the  hall  of  the  Hcusc 
of  Representatives  in  ;he  Cuban  national 
capitol.  Vhen  Dr  Gustavo  Cuervo  Rubio. 
Vice  Presitient  of  Cuba,  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  there  were  over  600  dele- 
gates, observers,  and  guests  representing  46 
member  b^r  associations  from  16  countries. 
As  these  representatives  stood  when  the  roll 
of  membefs  was  called  by  the  s  cretary  gen- 
eral, a  thfill  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the 
audience  with  the  realization  that  this  new 
asscciatioii.  organized  only  9  months  previ- 
ously at  tfrie  close  of  the  E-.ghth  American 
Scientific  Congress  at  Washingtcn.  D.  C.  on 
May  16.  1940.  had  already  achieved  hemi- 
spheric piioportions  and  included  members 
from  Can4da  en  the  far  north  to  Chile  and 
Argentina  iln  the  ecuth. 

Cordial  jwoids  of  welcome  were  expressed 
by  the   &  notable  Ratil   G.   Menocal.  mayor 
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of  Habana,  by  the  Honorable  Jose  Manuel 
Cortina.  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  Govcrnmcit.  and  by  Dr.  Natalio 
Chediak  for  the  C'olegio  de  Abogados  de  la 
Habana.  In  responding  for  the  visiting 
lawyers,  the  secretary  general  referred  to  the 
great  contribution  that  Cuban  statesmen  and 
Jurists  have  made  to  the  organization  of  a 
better  world,  and  evoked  prolonged  rpplause 
when  he  paid  tribute,  particularly,  to  Dr 
Antonio  Sanchez  ce  Bustamante  y  Slrven  for 
his  monumental  cc  dc  of  private  liiternational 
law  and  for  his  siTvice  as  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  3f  International  Justice  at 
The  Hague.  Gratitude  was  also  expressed  for 
the  vision,  courag?.  and  indomitable  will  of 
the  great  liberatcrs.  Marti,  Simon  Bolivar. 
San  Martin,  Hidalgo.  George  Washington, 
and  other  great  leaders  in  the  struggle  -for 
freedom  under  law.  The  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion am«jg  our  nations  was  stated  to  repre- 
sent no  tempore  y  sporadic  effort,' but  a 
constant  and  coi.tlnuous  interest  reflected 
in  the  creation  cf  a  permanent  organization, 
namely,  the  Pan-American  Union,  and  in 
periodic  meetings 

In  his  Presidential  address.  Dr.  i«lanuel 
Fernandez  Superv  eJle,  of  Cuba.  setTorth  the 
goal  of  the  association  in  part  as  follows i 

"The  work  of  th'>  association  In  tills  respect 
may  a'so  be  guided  toward  the  unification  of 
the  provisions  of  law  that  regulate  a  large 
number  of  speclfc  questions  that  do  not 
raise  great  difficulties  and  that  would  lead  to 
very  irnportant  ad  .-antagcs  of  different  kinds. 
For  Insitance.  the  uniformity  of  the  law  on 
the  subject  of  negotiable  instruments  (prin- 
cipally the  bill  of  exchange  and  the  check); 
of  commercial  associations  (corporations  and 
partnerships)  and  taxes  on  transmission  of 
property  by  Inheritance  (In  order  to  prevent 
double  taxation);  and  In  connection  with 
the  protection  of  commercial  trade-marks,  of 
factory  brands,  patents  of  invention  and 
copyrights;  the  coidemnation  of  property  for 
causes  of  social  jtUity;  the  requisites  for 
powers  of  attorne-/  for  lawsuits;  the  collect- 
ing of  commcicia.  credits;  the  execution  of 
judgments  handed  down  by  foreign  courts; 
the  proof  of  foreim  law  in  lawsuits.  While 
such  uniformity  would  facilitate  the  reflliza- 
tiop  of  the  Juridical  purpose  and  the  judicial 
function.  It  would  also  tend  to  Increase 
econcmlc  relations  between  the  different 
countries,  promot  hg  the  investment  of  cap- 
ital In  the  needeil  channels,  and  would  in- 
vigorate internatlDnal   commercial  credit." 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  consisted  of 
plenary  meetings  with  principal  addresses 
followed  by  roui;d  tables  on  subjects  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  :i)articular  groups  of  dele- 
gates. Some  of  the  addresses  and  round- 
table  sessions  were  of  unusual  interest.  Dr. 
Enrique  Gil,  a  delegate  from  Argentina  and 
president  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Bar  Assocla-  ' 
tlon,  contributed  a  strong  note  of  solidarity 
when  he  expressed  the  desire  of  Argentine 
lawyers  to  make  the  association  a  practical 
force  for  Improving  the  administration  of 
law  and  Justice  in  this  hemisphere  Great 
Interest  was  manifested  throughout  the  con- 
ference in  the  subject  of  hemisphere  defense 
as  evidenced  by  tne  fact  that  13  papers  were 
presented  on  the  topic  of  The  Role  of  the 
Lawyer  in  the  Defense  of  the  Americas. 
President  Jacob  M.  Lashly.  of  the  American 
Bar  As.sociatlon.  stressed  the  fundamental 
and  strategic  value  of  law  in  an  active  and 
progressive  society.  He  said  that  law  ac- 
companies the  businessman  to  his  desk,  the 
statesman  to  his  isscmbly.  the  worker  to  his 
bench,  the  banker  to  his  vaults,  even  the  doc- 
tor to  his  patient,  the  musician  to  his  plat- 
form, and  the  piiest  to  his  altar.  He  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  "there  is  no  difference 
ki  the  ultimate  aims  and  goals  of  the  two 
systems  of  Jurisprudence,"  and  said.  "Here 
Las  Siete  Partidas  of  the  Spanish  republics 
reach  across  the  channel  of  the  centuries  to 
clasp  the  hand  of  Magna  Carta  "  Dr.  Dantes 
Bcllegarde,  of  Ha.ti.  stressed  the  iigniflcance 


of  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  He  dlsciissed  the 
Importance  of  laws  for  the  economic  defense 
of  the  Americas  These  discussions  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resclu  iom 

"The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-j  Lmerlcan 
Bar  Association  declares: 

"First.  Its  unreserved  devotion  to  t  le  demo- 
cratic principles  on  which  the  Ame-ican  re- 
publics were  founded. 

"Second  Its  desire  for  the  strcngtienlng  of 
the  cord'al  relations  existing  between  the 
countries  of  America.  ] 

"Third.  Its  allegiance  to  the  principles  of. 
International   law  ^nd    the   prccepls  of   In- 
ternational conduct  as  set  forth  in  the  trea- 
ties and  resolutions  approved  by  t  ae  Inter- 
national Conferences  of  American  ;  states. 

"Fourth  Its  determination  to  cooperate 
effectively  In  the  defense  of  the  jforegoing 
principles  and  precepts." 

Jude,e  Herbert  F.  Goodrich  and  Di  William 
Draper  Lewis  presented  papers  on- the  work 
of  the  American  Law  Institute  in  compiling 
the  restatement  of  the  common  law  of  the 
United  States.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Luis  Ander- 
son of  Costa  Rica,  a  resolution  recommending 
the  translation  of  the  restatement  into  the 
other  languages  cf  the  American  republics  so 
that  lawyers  there  might  more  easily  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  as  follows  i 

"The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association 

"Resolves: 

"First  To  endorse  the  resolution  approved 
by  the  Eighth  American  Scientific  Conference, 
In  May  1940.  recommending  the  translation, 
into  the  other  languages  of  the  Amencan  re- 
publics, of  the  restatement  of  the  law  of  the 
Uiiited  States  of  America  formulated  by  the 
American  Law  Institute. 

"Second.  To  recommend  that  the  transla- 
tion contain.  In  addition  to  copious  explana- 
tory footnotes,  brief  historical  and  analytical 
introductions  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
corresponding  Latin  American  and  Anglo- 
American  legal  concepts,  principles,  and  insti- 
tutions. 

"Third.  To  express  the  opinion  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  work  should  greatly  advance  and 
facilitate  the  successful  completion  of  the 
important  tasks  relative  to  the  unification 
of  commercial  and  civil  law  and  uniformity 
and  uniflcation  of  legislation  entrusted  to 
official  agencies  by  the  International  Confer- 
ence cf  American  States. 

"Fourth  To  recommend  that  once  the 
volume  relative  to  conflict  of  laws  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  has  been  tianslated. 
oScial  and  private  legal  agencie.s  and  or- 
ganizations cooperate  in  a  detailed  compara- 
tive study  thereof  with  the  Bustamante  Code 
of  Private  International  Law.  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  extent  to  which  the  two 
systems  may  be  reconciled." 

Aviation  law  received  careful  consideration 
at  a  round  table  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  J.  Blanco  Uztarlz,  of  Venezuela.  Howard 
S.  LeRoy,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  discussed 
Trends  of  International  Aercnautlcal  Law  and 
Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante.  after 
discussing  the  Constitution  of  International 
Committees  on  Aviation,  brought  atKjut  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  i 

"The  first  conference  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar  Association 

"Rcsolvts: 

"First.  Tliat  the  President  of  this  confer- 
ence officially  request,  in  the  name  of  the 
association,  all  the  governments  of  America 
to  organize  immediately  the  National  Com- 
missions of  Aviation  recommended  by  the 
first  Pan-American  Conference  of  Aviation, 
at  Lima,  in  1937 

•  Second  That  he  also  request  the  said 
governments  to  arrange  to  have  their  na- 
tional committees  collaborate  with  the  na- 
tional societies  known  as  the  Inter-American 
Aviation  Squadrons. 


■  niird  That  he  communlcaite  this  les^du- 
tlon  to  the  Pan  American  Union  with  a 
request  th.it  it  urge  the  n.itiottal  committees 
to  undertake  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and 
that  the  permanent  Pan-Ailierican  Acio- 
nautical  Commission  l>e  oigatiized  as  soon 
as  possible 

"Fourth  Tliat  he  undertake  »11  the  meas- 
ures of  publicity  that  he  may  cMisider  neoes- 
.«ary  and  desirable  for  the  uclii^v-ement  of  the 
foregoing  objectives,  and  that  he  report  on 
the  restilt  thereof  to  the  eeculid  ccfnferencc 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Ass4>clatlon." 

Dr  Alberto  UUoa.  former  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Peru  and  new  ptofessor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  San  MaBcos,  presented 
some  interesting  views  in  his  address  en  the 
subject  Observations  on  the  Present  Con- 
dition of  the  Law  Piesident  D  L  Mc- 
Carthy, of  the  Canadian  Bar  Association, 
spoke  about  the  method  whereby  Canada  has 
coordinated  the  development  of  the  common 
law  in  the  Canadian  Provinces  with  the  civil 
law  in  the  Frrnch-speaklngi  Province  of 
Quebec.  ' 

Legal  education  was  discu.'std  at  a  round 
table  led  by  James  Oliver  Murdock,  prcfe.ssor 
of  international  law  at  George  Washington 
University  Prof  Philip  C  Jesjup,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  spoke  on  the  subject  The  Im- 
portance of  International  and  Comparative 
Law  Studies  to  Inter-Amerlcaa  Cooperation; 
and  Mr  George  A  Finch,  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  made  a 
very  interesting  address  on  the  subject  M  it  - 
rials  for  the  Study  of  International  Law  a 
highly  significant  address  was  deliver,  o  by 
Dr  (Mermen  Riesco.  delegate  of  the  Chilean 
Bar  Association,  regarding  the  Imjjortance  of 
high  ethical  standards  in  the  l(^al  profession 
His  addre.ss  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Among  the  objectives  of  our  association 
as  laid  down  In  its  constitution  there  Is  cne 
that.  In  my  opinion,  is  as  urgent  as.  and  cer- 
tainly easier  than,  to  spread  a  knowied^e  of 
the  laws  of  the  various  American  countries 
and  strive  for  their  uniformity  I  refer  to 
upholding  the  honor  of  the  profession  and 
promoting  cordial  relations  among  the  Jurists 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.      •      •      • 

"How  shall  we  learn  to  know  each  other 
better?  SDmethlng— indeed  much— Is  accom- 
plished by  meeting  here,  by  becoming  ac- 
quainted socially  in  this  beautiful  natural 
environment,  welcomed  by  the  cultivated  and 
cordial    Cubans. 

"Something  is  accomplished  tlso  by  reading 
papers  here  and  by  telling  each  ether  what  we 
think;  but  we  should  progress  more  rapidly 
and  plumb  greater  depths  if  we  could  also 
show  each  other  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
exercise  of  our  profession.  Theory,  construc- 
tive thought,  sometimes  Is  a  blinding  light 
that  com.oels  our  admiration;  but  what  at- 
tracts and  captivates  us  is  another's  way  of 
life,  his  .spontaneous  actions  and  gencroua 
deeds. 

"I  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  each 
other  as  we  really  are.  •  But  nothing  hinders 
us  from  telling  each  other  how  we  live — for 
example,  what  ethical  education  each  country 
tries  to  give  to  a  young  lawyer,  how  he  Is 
taught  that  our  profession  is  not  simply  a 
means  of  earning  money,  but  ajso  a  ministry, 
a  priesthood  that  has  Inherent  cbligattcns 
toward  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  Those 
of  us  who  believe  that  our  counttries  are  doing 
scmethinc;  in  this  direction  might  learn  that 
others  are  doing  more;  and  doubtless  we 
should  aU  have  something  to  l^rn." 

A  resolution  reading  in  part  Bs  follows  w  as 
adopted : 

"The  first  conference  of  tha  Inter-Amcrl- 
can  Bar  Association 

'Rrsoli:--s: 

•  •  • 

'Seconc.  To  encourage  ihr  establishment 
within  the  law  schools  of  i&dtx  country  cf 
courses  on  legal  ethics. 

"Third   To  express  the  hope  that  the   i&w 
i  schools  of  the  Americas  shall  prescrii^,  a^  a 
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ccr.dlticn  ct  entry  and  a?  a  rcq-j:?i*f  fcr  a  ".a-A- 
d«jn"''e  or  nf  a  c!i  dra'e  ir.  jurifpnjdencf,  the 
eatiffnct'.cn  of  h:ch  nirra!  sTai'.dards. 

"Ft  ur*h  Th'^  executive  ccmrr.lttee  shall 
encf  craei-  ciiscu"-^:'::  amfng  bar  ai.=cc;a;lcr.s 
cf  America  rn  the  s-ubjecT  of  the  fcrmulatlcn 
c.f  a  Cf  dc  ■  f  prcfestional  ethics,  the  results  cf 
whlrh  shall  be  submitted  to  the  asscc^aticn 
ii*  'he  next  cfjnference  " 

Also  en  the  recommendation  of  the  legal 
etii^catlDn  (pTjup  a  resolvitlrn  of  great  In'.- 
prrtance  providing  fcir  the  e.*^tabllshr^.ent  ^^f 
an  academy  of  comparative  and  interr.a- 
tional  1.1W  at  Habar.a  was  adopted  en  the 
motion  of  Dr    Ernesto  Dihigo 

The  need  for  ne'v  ma'enal  with  which  to 
find  the  law  wa«  .«*rnr.c!y  emphasized  at  the 
r'Uird  table  'i!i  niter-Amencan  legal  di;C'a- 
mentati  n.  ut  which  Dr  John  T.  Vance,  law 
librarian  of  the  Library  of  Cnncres?,  pre- 
sided These  discuf^sions  resulted  in  re^olu- 
tiotix  recommending  the  establishment  of  -a 
J()Urnal  f^r  the  association;  the  e«tablish- 
mi'i'.':  of  a  If^al  center  in  each  nation  f:  r 
a  C'  r.ec irn  of  bcfiks  on  the  laws  of  the 
vnrlrn.--  C(  nn'rles;  the  compilation  of  leg  <1 
biblineraphies:  and  uniformity  In  the  ma-e- 
rlal  and  standardization  in  the  prr.ciiicti jn 
of  lawbiok- 

The  iircent  need  of  ftirther  protecMon  of 
IntellectUHl  and  industrial  proptrtv  was  con- 
sidered at  a  r 'und  table  tinder  the  chairn^an- 
shin  of  Dr  Caroilo  de  Brieard  Silva  of  C«  - 
lomhia  Stephen  P  Ladi*  of  N^w  Ymk. 
read  an  inip<  r'ant  paper  en  thr  stattis  ^f 
C<ipvr!ch'  prof'^ctirn  m  America  Resolu- 
tion!" w'Te  adopted  recommending  greater 
copvrleht  protfction  for  thf>  works  of  aii- 
thor<=  and  a  s'udv  of  the  patent  Iaw=  of  the 
various   rcuntrit--; 

T'le  Iv-'.iric  fart  that  tiie  constitutions  nJ 
the  pan-Ameri;  an  countries  were  draf ti  d 
with  the  Ciinstiniticn  of  the  United  States  as 
R  model  wa«  broueht  out  In  nn  address  by 
Frederic  R  rrurtert.  of  New  York  rn  the 
sublfc"  (t  comparative  ccnstitutii  aial  la-A. 
It  w;<s  further  develcped  in  a  paper  pr^- 
partd  bv  Pr.if  Noel  T  Dfjwliiv^.  of  Columbia 
Universitv  concerning  a  ccmpanitive  study 
iv.x\-  i  f  ovi  r  400  decisions  if  the  courts  cf 
Arcen'ina  Interpretii^e  Its  consMtutlon  The 
Hnnorahio  William  S  Culbertsi  n.  formtr 
Amba--ador  >c  Chile,  discussed  Th.  Keicii 
of  law 

Dr  L;iwr>  nre  D  Egbert,  of  the  United 
S'a'es  Tar:tT  Comnr.s.sKU  rei.d  a  paptr  on  the 
svibjert  Lntln-An.erican  Commercial  Treatie- 
and  referred  t-  a  Hai.dbtx  k  rf  i.atm-.Amen- 
cffti  Ccniiuerf  lal  Treanes  which  he  had  le- 
centlv  prepared  for  the  Commissi.in  iC<  pus 
are  no-v  avilhible  to  persons  de.-i;  .ne  th.em  ) 
He  pciint'd  out  «<  m.e  of  the  prr  blem.s  en- 
rcun'ered  m  the  negotiation  if  coni;r.erc;al 
treiities  A  re.'Oliiticn  requfstme  the  cxtcii- 
ti\e  committee  to  studv  the  des:ri:britv  cf 
oreanizmu  a  .*ecticn  of  cu^-trnis  laws  and 
ccir.ir.fiT'.il  tri.stu-  \va.~  ac;o;',;td 

Tr.e  climax  of  the  n;eet;na  occurred  on 
March  27  at  the  <  losir.g  plenary  scssu  n.  when 
3  s'lrrinit  adiress.'S  were  delivered  m  the  hill 
cf  the  house  cf  representative.-;  aiid  22  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adiip'ed.  after  hav- 
ing b<^n  prestnted  by  Dr  William  Sanders, 
Chi^f  cf  the  Juridical  &-ction  ct  the  Pan 
AnivTican  Union  who  served  efficiently  as 
rep<  rter  eem  ral  for  the  conference 

Th(  tlme.y  address  of  the  Honorable  Rob*  rt 
H  J,,ck-ot.,  Attorney  General  of  The  United 
Sti'es  rend  In  his  absence  by  the  Hotarable 
Cfi  re  S  Mes5ersmlth.  American  Ambassaccr 
to  Cuba  stirred  the  delegates  to  a  realization 
of  th.o  Icg.il  grounds  sup:>:t.r.g  the  strong 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  in  provid- 
ing aid  t"  'he  d- incciacies  in  order  to  prevent 
their  c  r.qu( -t  by  the  Ax;s  Powers  In  part 
of  his  pa;-.tr.  Mr  J.icks.  n  discussed  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Treaty  for  the  Renunct  i- 
ticn  of  War  and  the  Argentine  Antiwar 
Treaty  an.d  set  forth  the  Im.plementation  of 
•eU-deferis*;  which  t)egan  at  the  first  meeting 


cf  mlnis'ers  ^'f  foreign  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  :r.  1929  and  was  de-.tlcped  In 
rclat'.cn  to  :he  lew  of  neutral."/  by  the 
;r.ter-Amc::can  neutralify  cctr.mlttee  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  endorsed  by  the  second 
m.f'ptine  cf  foreign  nilnifters  at  Habana  In 
1940       In.   closing    his    address    he   sa;d 

"The  only  sanctioi;  that  seems  available 
In  1  ur  time  i-  the  freedom  cf  the  right- 
thinkm^  states  cf  the  world,  particularly  the 
std'.s  f  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  give  a 
n-.f'r...l  ;n":plt'mentation  to  their  moral  and 
r.a?.on.illy  c  ffic  ud  judemenv-;  as  to  the  Justice 
of  a  war  The  American  States  have  done 
this  cfTicially  vvl'h  re.- pec*  tc  the  Invasion  uf 
Belirium.  Holland  anc.  Luxemb'jrg  A  public 
.pi:.:  .:i  which  can  express  itself  only  Iti  ser- 
n.on<  :?  net  likely  to  restrain  the  ag-rresslve 
proren^itit  s  (  f  sny  powerful  state  If,  how- 
ever that  cpmicn  may  com.m.and  measures 
shcrt  of  war  th.ir  ar^'  likely  to  prevent  the 
snccpss  cf  aEtsre^siori  it  is  certain  to  have 
som.e  deference  evpp.  fr'  m  the  ruthless 
Siiort-'f-u  ar  m.ea-^urev  vi.:,;h  enlightened 
opinion  m,ay  invoke  include  all  forms  of 
moral  censure  and  diplomatic  disapproval. 
discriminatory  em.barjops  or  boycotts,  as  well 
as  f;na:icial  credits  ar.d  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies and  material  weapons,  r.nd  ships. 
Thc-e  -peak  a  langtiage  understandable  to 
tho-e  deaf  to  th'^  precepts  alike  r{  Christian 
civiiii'a'i  1.  and  ;.f  leeal  obligation  and 
scholarship 

It  1=  upon  these  considerations  that  I 
havt  advised  my  Government  in  the  hope 
that  Its  course  mav  strengthen  the  sanction 
against  asj-tressi' >n  and  contribute  to  the 
reali/aflon  -f  cur  h~[  iranc^n  fcr  an  Inter- 
na'icna!  order  under  law" 

Dr  Edmi;;>do  Mir'inda  Jorrlao  president- 
elec  o;  thp  Insi-i-ntr  da  Ordem  dos  Advcpa- 
dos  Brasilcir'  =  p.-di'^d  tiie  'support  of  the 
lawvers  of  Brazil  to  ihp  principle-  ^f  democ- 
racv  and  said: 

"The  '21  American  repnbhc-  rim.  boast  to 
the  c:v.li?ed  world  cf  t^ie.r  uino'ie  and  In- 
conipar  !ble  ccncn*io;-i  ;n  the  pr'^--pn:t  state 
of  the  world;  they  are  free  from  any  fear  of 
niunial  acgre.--iM.  thii-.k-  to  the  sacrc.l  prin- 
ciples of  American  solidarity.  In  contrast  to 
the  nations  of  the  other  four  continents, 
which  are  suffering  directly  cr  indirectly  the 
hcrror.s  and  cor.'eq'ience.-  cf  the  terrible  war 
if  extcrmlnatio::  an;t  cc;;que-t  provoked  by 
the  rnadnts?  ci  >'  me  and  the  unrestrained 
ambit. ens   of    others 

"A-  the  end  cf  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  i^tzmnine  of  the  nineteenth,  the  aura  of 
liht  rty  pervaclinj  America  was  so  strong  and 
c.m.polllnc  tha-  th-  rcrmc-  European  col- 
V  nits,  rne  af'er  an  tlier,  hr.  ke  their  humiliat- 
ing chai::s  and  wen  their  fr<  r  i  i  i  becoming 
s..vtreicn  nations  and,  in-,.-koi='  force,  pro- 
clanm.d  their  own  pchtira!  independence. 
Ar;cl  Iron-,  tliat  mcrr.ent  unt.l  nov.  by  force 
■- 1  1..',  .ii.d  to  the  glory  cf  .A.mprlca.  not  one 
of  th.rm  ha,5  returned  to  Its  former  status 
•is  a  .-ubject  na'i.nn  a  fact  due  to  the  spirit 
of  d  in  cracv  th.it  h-us  ever  imbued  the 
peoples  cf   th.s  co.,tinent 

■■A  noteworthy  affirmation  of  that  historical 
phrr.  mcncn  occurred  curiously  enough.  In 
Bra/il.  which  tnen  i  1821  i  was  under  the 
rfi;ti;cy  -f  Prince  Pcdro  t!u  favorite  son  ct 
Km^  J  -fO  VI  Th-  lafer  had  returned  the 
seat  of  gcvernmeat  to  Portugal  after  having 
transpianted  it  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  because  of 
tl.f    N.ipclt    nic   11. v,:-!   n 

•The  prince  cf  the  r  lyal  hi  .ocl.  unable  to 
escap-"  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Brazilians 
and  inspired  by  Jose  Bcnifacio.  the  apcstle 
and  later  the  pi\tr;arch  of  cur  independence, 
disobeyed  the  orders  :"  nis  o'n.::  father  and 
issued  fr  ^m  his  palace  m  R.c  de  Janeiro  a 
decree  stating  tliat.  unie.-s  piev;  us  consent 
had  been  ^iven,  any  and  all  trc  ps  sent  to 
Bra/ii  from  Portugal  or  elsewhere  on  any 
pretext  whatsoever  would  be  considered  as 
enemies,  as  well  as  all  the  crew^  of   vt^i>t.Ii 


and  marines,  If  they  tried  to  land:  and.  in 
case  said  trc>ops  should  dare  attempt  a  land- 
ing, they  fould  be  repelled  with  arms  by 
the  military  forces  of  the  first  and  second 
line,  and  eten  by  the  people,  using  all  pos- 
sible mean*,  if  necessary,  to  burn  the  ves- 
sels and  slak  their  small  boats." 

The  enthusiasm-  of  ttie  delegates  was  raised 
to  a  hign  pilch  by  Dr.  Victor  Vega  Cebalios, 
of  Cuba,  tbrough  his  address  reviewing  the 
contribution  of  the  law  in  maintaining  jus- 
tice end  dtmocracy  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
is  regretted  that  the  full  text  of  his  address 
cannot  be  reproduced,  rhe  following  bnef 
extract  is  otf  exceptional  interest: 

"The  lawyers  have  done  well  in  organizing 
this  Inter-^merican  Federation  which  gath- 
ers, as  in  a  temple,  followers  of  their  admi- 
rable profe«slon,  and,  at  a  time  of  profound 
disturbance  such  as  the  present,  endeavors 
to  remove  the  Utile  legal  differences  which 
might  in  any  way  constitute  an  obstacle  to 
the  forwar^  march  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions. I 

"From  eir'y  colonial  times  the  study  of 
law  in  our  land  has  had  a  firm  foundation 
and  its  practice  veritable  apostles.  Trcm  Don 
Juan  de  ABechaga  y  Casas.  who  in  1671  held 
the  post  of  president  of  the  Royal  Audiencia 
of  Mexico  find  wrote  a  celebrated  commen- 
tary on  ciVil  law  serving  the  attorneys  of 
that  era  as  a  work  of  reference,  on  down  to 
Antonio  Sinchez  de  Bustamante.  that  fa- 
mous sava(it  who  has  become  so  great  that 
he  has  cea|cd  to  be  ours  and  has  become  » 
citizen  of  jthe  world — a  source  of  honor  to 
the  university,  prestige  to  the  bar.  and  pride 
to  the  coui^try.     •     •     • 

"Of  the  two  categories  into  which  destiny- 
has  divided  men — the  one  extolling  the  power 
of  material  things  and  force  as  the  only  crea- 
tive elements,  and  the  other  con.slderlng  the 
power  of  the  spiritual  an  Incontrovertible 
tenet  and  holding  it  the  only  means  of  crea- 
tion and  preservation — it  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to',  fall  into  the  latter.  Strange  to 
say,  our  sf^ve-holding  and  privileged  society 
gave  the  wcrld  forceful  champions  of  equal- 
ity and  ardent  defenders  of.  human  dig- 
nity.    •     1    • 

"For  scnie  time  v.e  have  "noted  a  certain 
uneasiness  in  our  countries  and.  In  spite  of 
the  power  df  spiritual  absorption  which  char- 
acterizes u$  and  which  causes  the  foreigner 
among  us  tc  assimilate  our  ideas  and  customs 
more  or  le$s  completely,  certain  propaganda 
of  a  well  known  type  began  to  be  disjeml- 
,  nated.  tenqing  to  w.  aken  the  spirit  of  unity 
which  always  bound  us  together.  Men  of 
America,  with  their  eyes-and  ears  open,  per- 
ceived a  future  full  of  danger  and  heard  un- 
wholesome doctrines  intended  to  undermine 
their  Institutions  being  noised  about  To 
combat  thtse  symptoms  of  possible  disinte- 
gration wa  have  taken  the  measures  that 
seemed  adVL'^able  at  the  time.  Sometimes 
governments,  farsighted  and  determined,  dis- 
cerned the  certain  danger  and  called  such 
meetings  af  the  Conference  for  the  Mainte- 
nance cf  P«ace  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Panama  and  Habana.  At  the  latter  meetings 
declaratione  were  made  creating  a  neutrality 
zone  to  prefect  us  against  belligerent  mari- 
time activities  en  the  part  of  nations  en- 
gaged in  ttte  present  war.  and  o'bhgating  the 
American  rtpubllcs  to  combat  all  propaganda 
contrary  to  demociacy  in  the  Apiencas.  In 
other  galhtrings  outstanding  mcn^  as  in  the 
present  Conference,  made  suggestions, 
planned  orientations,  and  drew  up  programs 
which,  designed  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
private  law  of  the  American  nations,  tried 
also  to  insure  protection  for  and  maintenance 
of  the  pclittcal  institutions  common  to  us  all. 

"The  Cuban  Government  has  not  been  in- 
different to  the  latest  events  which  are  stir- 
ring European  nations  and.  although  It  recog- 
nizes their  right  to  the  kind  of  government 


? 


ArrrxDix  to  the  coxgee?siox.\i.  r.EcoRn 


that  pleases  them,  on  the  other  hand  it  be- 
lieves that  It  cannot  permit  Ideas,  methods, 
or  forms  of  political  organization  foreign  to 
our  psychology  and  to  our  constitutional  In- 
stitutions to  be  transferred  to  our  territory,  to 
rhe  detriment  of  cur  sovereignty  and  to  the 
grave  danger  of  tlie  standards  of  living  on 
which  we  have  traditionally  based  our  happi- 
ness and  welfare  The  Cuban  Government, 
with  profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
ethers,  but  with  rull  awareness  of  its  Ijest 
Interests  and  needs,  as  wi ..  as  the  interests 
and  aspirations  o:  Its  people,  has  promul- 
gated a  decree  on  national  defense,  which  Is 
a  reaffirmation  of  Cuban  spirit  and  American- 
ism and  constitutes  a  solid  obstacle  to  the 
propagandizing  of  all  doctrines  tending  to 
undermine  the  democracy  which  our  Consti- 
tution-guarantees." 

The  famous  hosjjitallty  of  the  Cubans  was 
well  exemplified  ii  the  many  social  events 
arranged  for  the  delegates.  I  can  mention 
only  the  enjoyable  reception  given  by  the 
President  of  Cuba  and  Senora  de  Batista,  the 
delightful  reception  offered  by  the  Honorable 
Juan  F  Edelmanr.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  the  dinner  given  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  Cuba  at  the  Miramar 
Yacht  Club  and  "he  dinner  and  dance  ar- 
ranged by  the  Ha'jana  Bar  Association  On 
the  last-mentioned  occasion.  Dr  Victor  Las- 
cano.  Minister  of  Argentina  at  Habana.  and 
chief  of  its  delegi  tlon.  made  an  interesting 
address  expressing  the  hope  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
this  invitation  was  gratefully  accepted  It  Is 
accordingly  anticipated  that  the  next  con- 
ference will  be  h(  Id  in  Buenos  Aires  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Coleglo  de  Abogadcs  de 
Argentina,  about  September  1942 

Assurance  was  ^iven  that  the  next  con- 
ference would  be  equally  successful.  The 
Honorable  J.  Hontirlo  Silgueira  president  of 
the  host  asSociatioti.  In  Argentina,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  other  offleers  being  the  following  i 

Secretary  generU:  William  Roy  Vallance. 
United  States. 

Assistant  secreturies  general:  Raul  Herrera- 
Arattigo.  Cuba;  Walter  Villegas.  Argentina; 
Curtis  Shears.  Ur  ited  States:  Dantes  Belle- 
garde.  Haiti;  Alberto  Ulloa,  Peru;  Camilo  de 
Brii?ard  Silva.  Colombia. 

Treasurer:  William  Cattron  Rigby. 

Assistant  treasurer:  Howard  S.  LeRcy. 

Executive  secretary:  Lawrence  D.  Egbert. 

Executive  comirittec:  J.  Honorio  Silgueira, 
president:  William  Roy  Vallance.  secretary 
general;  William  Cattron  Rigby,  treasurer  and 
chairman;  James  Oliver  Murdock;  D.  L. 
McCarthy;  Luis  Anderson;  Manuel  Fernandez 
Supervlelle;  Gerriin  Riesco;  Edmundo  de 
Miranda  Jordao: 

Vice  presidents:  Enrique  Gil,  Argentina; 
Tomas  Manuel  Elio.  Bolivia;  Edmundo  de 
Miranda  Jordao.  Brazil;  D.  L.  McCarthy, 
Canada:  Oscar  t'avila.  Chile;  P.  Alejandro 
Gomez  Naranjo.  Colombia;  Lie.  D.  Alberto 
UchandirCosta  Ri  :a;  Gaston  Godoy  y  Loret  de 
Mola.  Ctiba:  Manuel  R.  Balarezo,  Ecuador; 
Fellz  Magloire.  Haiti;  Esteban  Guardlola, 
Honduras:  Migue.  S.  Macedo;  M?xico:  Pedro 
Moreno  Correa.  Panama;  Manuel  C  Gallagher, 
Peru:  Jacob  M.  Li.shly.  United  States;  Arturo 
Pulgbo  Ronso,  Venezuela. 

An  executive  council  consisting  of  the 
following  persons  was  also  elected: 

Enrique  Gil,  Walter  Villegas.  Argentina; 
Jose  Philadelpho  de  Darros  Azevedo.  Edmundo 
de  Miranda  Jord.%o,  Brazil;  Lucien  Moraud, 
D.  L.  McCarthy.  Canada;  German  Riesco.  Car- 
los Estevez.  Chile;  Camilo  de  Bngard  Silva. 
Miguel  Moreno  Jaramillo.  Colombia;  Luis 
Anaerson  Antonio  Picado.  Costa  Rica.  Man- 
uel Fernandez  Sapervlelle.  Natalio  Chediak, 
Cuba:  Jose  Luis  Tamayo.  Eduardo  Salazar, 
Ecuador;  Dantes  Bellegarde,  Haiti;  Antonio 
S.  Bustamante,  Honduras:  Miguel  S.  Macedo, 
Emllio  Portes  Gil.  Mexico;  Juan  Bautlsta  de 
Lavalie.  Alberto  Ulloa,  Peru;  James  Oliver 
Murdock,  John  H.  Wigmore,  George  M.  Mor- 
ris.  John   T.   Vance.   WUliam   S.   Culbertson.    i 


John  P  Bulllngton  W  F  Stanley.  Frederic 
R.  Coudert,  Emllio  del  Toro,  William  Draper 
Lewis,  United  States;  Cristobal  Mendoza.  J. 
Blanco  Uztarlz,  Venezuela. 

In  conclusion  the  hope  Is  expressed  that 
tine  harmony  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  pervaded  all  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Habana  Conference  may  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant prophecy  as  to  the  future  progress  and 
expansion  of  this  important  Inter-American 
Institution. 


Kinda   Strange 

EXTENSION   OF   REiMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Av.-gust  5,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE  STORY    CITY 
(IOWA)   HERALD 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Stcry  City  ilowa)  Herald: 

KIND.\  STRANGE 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  extend  the  serv- 
ice of  enlisted  men  to  2  years-rafter  they 
were  definitely  assured  they  were  being 
drafted  for  1  year.  The  argument  Is  "we  are 
in  more  danger  now  than  a  year  ago."  If 
tha*  is  true,  t  en  sorae  high  administration 
officials  ought  to  be  hung,  as  they  must  have 
bungled  the  job  of  preparedness  terribly. 
If  we  aren't  getting  stronger  every  minute 
on  sea.  la^id,  and  air,  as  compared  with  Ger- 
many, it  must  be  our  own  fault.  And.  too, 
right  now  Hitler  seems  to  be  having  his 
hands  full  fighting  Russia,  which  a  year  ago 
was  practically  his  ally.  Reminds  us  that  the 
other  day  David  Lawrence,  most  experienced 
of  Washington  commentators,  said  :  "This 
administration  is  the  poorest  one  we  ever 
had  fcr  getting  the  economics  of  the  Nation 
organized  for  war." 


Editorial  Tribute  to  Senator  Wheeler 


EXTENSION   OF  RL MARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF   ID.^HO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATE.- 


Wcdncsday,  Aucust  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  28).  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   SPRINGFIELD    (MASS  ) 

FREE  PRESS 

Mr.  CL.-\RK  of  Idaho.  M.-.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  JDrinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Free 
Press,  one  of  the  leading  Democratic 
newspapers  of  Massachusetts.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Wheeler  Keeps  United 
States  Out  of  War." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ih'  Record, 
as  follows        ** 

(From  the  SprirgfleJd    (Mass  )    Free  Press  of 
August  2.  1941 1 

WHEELER     KEEPS     VNITED    STATl  S     CIT     CK     VS  •  R 

Senator  Burton  K  Wheeler,  of  Montana 
has  been  called  every  villifylirg  name  of  any 
consequence  In  the  wcrld  today.  The  war- 
minded  press  and  the  war-minded  adminis- 
tration have  hit  him  from  every  possible 
angle  In  the  concerted  effort  to  discredit 
him.  And  jfjt  he  has  persevered  In  his  battle 
to  keep  America  at  peace  He  has  taken 
the  smear  campaign  on  the  chin  and  con- 
tinued to  expend  his  full  energy  In  a  cause 
which  he  and  millions  of  Americans  with 
him  consider  of  vital  importance  to  tlic  pres- 
ervation ol  our  national  welfare 

At  first  Senator  Whtei-Er  was  merely  la- 
beled an  appeaser  by  the  Warmongers. 
When  the  American  people  failed  to  fall  in 
line  with  this  false  claim,  however,  admin- 
istration spokesmen  resorted  to  more  depre- 
cating names.  Secretary  Stimscn,  no  doubt 
with  full  support  of  the  administration, 
publicly  named  WHEtiKR  a  ttaitor  But 
this  was  too  much  Stimson  and  his  asso- 
ciates hung  themselves  with  their  own  roiw. 
It  became  obvious  to  all  that  the  war  cab- 
inet was  conducting  nothing  more  than  a 
smear  campaign 

Secretary  Stimson,  spokesman  for  St-cit-- 
tary  Knox  and  ethers  on  this  occasion,  hung 
himself  through  asserting  that  the  Senator 
had  committed  treason  by  urging  Army  se- 
lectees to  object  to  being  kept  in  the  se-vice 
longer  than  the  prescribed  year.  T'wehe 
Senators,  some  of  whom  actutlly  differed 
with  Wheeler  on  the  question  of  America's 
participation  In  the  war>  Immediately  rallied 
to  the  defense  of  the  Montanan.  Tliey 
pointed  out  that  the 'franked  post  cards 
mailed  by  Wheeler  and  bearing  an  appeal 
for  public  expression  against  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  draft  service  were  not 
dumped  into  the  Army  camps,  as  Secretary 
Stimson  had  Intimated.  Only  three  soldiers 
In  the  entire  country  are  known  to  have 
received  the  cards  Perhaps  stimson  foresaw 
an  opportunity  to  bring  formal  charges  cf 
treason  against  the  America  First  Senator, 
but  the  uproar  in  Congress  this  week  gave 
full  proof  that  no  treason  proceedings  could 
get  to  first  base  among  the  Senator's  col- 
leagues. Stimson's  smear  campaign  has 
boomeranged.  He  acknowledged  this  when 
he  apologized  publicly  to  V.'iirr:,rR  r^.'-F  v.c^k 
for  misjudging  him 

Senator  Wheeleu  Is  a  big  thorn  in  the  .-Ide 
of  the  warmongers.  Almost  alone  he  has 
dared  to  defy  the  administration  With  the 
great  body  of  the  press  against  him.  he  has 
courageoLsly  scored  the  efforts  of  a  few  Ftronj 
men  to  get  this  country  Into  war.  He  is  a 
big  thorn  In  the  side  of  the  warmongers  be- 
cause his  arguments  make  setu-e  with  the 
American  people  and  because  there  Is  increas- 
ing evidence  that  the  American  people  are 
waking  up  to  the  vicious  interventionist 
course  in  which  the  Nation  is  being  led 

One  th;ng  vYtkh  Senator  Whieler  doesn't 
believe  in  is  keeping  secrets  from  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  was  this  firm  conviction  which 
led  hLm  to  expose  the  Teapot  Etome  scandal 
of  years  back  Nor  does  he  believe  that  the 
Government  slhcutd  keep  the  countn,'  In  Ig- 
norance as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  future 
of  the  country  is  being  gambled  Those  who 
said  that  the  Teapot  Dome  "affair  was  no  busi- 
ness of  the  public  now  declare  that  interna- 
tional diplomacy  Involving  the  lires  of  Ameri- 
can scld'iers  is  also  no  business  of  the  public. 
But  Wheeler  pulls  no  punches.  He  sees  the 
administration  trying  to  lead  us  to  war.  and 
he  is  determined  that  the  American  people  be 
informed  in  this  respect  and  be  allowed  a 
voice.  He  epitomized  his  democratic  atti- 
tude a  short  time  ago  when  he  said  In  ih9 
Senate  1 
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"Crrtalr.  "^ry!;'  mf:i  fT  '.hf  Cio%frnm.fr,t 
are  t:r  ;:;;;  that  »e  ciight  t..  ic.w  ilit-  qu'-r-- 
t:r  ;;  ,  ;  u..t;lu'r  we  luivt  v,..i  ;.:  j-Cie  up  to 
the  adm.nistrath.'ii.  but  tiie  Ciovr. :  ■.;  •■..:  :i 
many  ocraslons  has  <^hown  that  It  df-«>«  net 
think  the  Aroe: ;  .:::  y.>-"p.e  are  tr  bi-  :ru  •■  J 
v.:tli  ):;fcr":iai:i  :i  v.i.ii;.  atlt-ct.ni^  Ihe  qut--- 
t.  :.  ,;  'A :.''-. .'r  •!.';:  I.'.  ■•'  ^r  'lu-  l:',"i  -  'f 
t;iv:r  i^cns  are  ';  fc  s  it.::' f>cl  r.'-n  'h'^ 
b.tttlrtiflds  r.t  Eii:-  n\  A.:;,  ^r  A:::ci  F'  r 
liOitanCf  1  ;i:n  i::f'':r."d  ';i;U  •^l■  ac;::::n:s- 
trat:on   kr^.  '  >;   n:!  nt:  ■::•    thf'   H-«;-^  p(-.r  c    pro- 

ir.e:.t  du'S  nr  •  tP!l  Uu-  pc(  p>  ti.a;  t:.;;:'  .::- 
clurif  prp'^crv;:'.g  t!.f  Bm':  h  N". vv  ar.cl  "i.f^ 
P:.t'.'h  En'.p;r'>  If  Er.-lfin-!  .^r.d  the  tir;t:-h 
>..\'v  me  r'lr  lir^T  i:r.r  f  c!"*ft:>f  v>.''..k!iit  .t 
be  to  r:;r  \r.u-r.  '  'h"  'wr  ;n  pie  should 
k:.rv>  i[\e  t?.r'-  ^.■;.  r-  '::r-  :;re  n.-k- d  :o  sacri- 
fice t^«■;^  n-.r  ■  f".-  ;.':d  'h';r  <o:"=  to  de:ri:(t 
fo:v.i-":\:i:-.-  -v:..  h  r;,n  be  acccmpUbhed  with- 
c.t   MiCh   sar:  .f.o-    '■" 


And  the  Cornerstone  Is  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

cf   ft  ^,  n-^y:  \^n:a 
IN   THE   SENATE  CF   TH£   UNITED   STATES 


Wtdruwda-j.  A::':u^t  6  (!--<:<!a'::-c  Cay  tf 
M  >nduy.  July  2S< .  I'jii 


ARTICLE  BY  WILL  WHITTENBUP.O 


h.'T^  : 

•ds    ^\)'  p.    i; 

a    ai.Lad.      I 


\.c-  c^.-'^  w:-h 
ti-::e:.cl.=  i 


na::c,'>''.  It  de- 
1  ut  dLsits  and 
.  us  all — evLry- 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Presidrnt.  I  ask 
iiria.":rr.LUs  ccri.sent  to  have  print '\1  m 
tl-.e  Appendix  a:i  article  by  Will  Whittcn- 
burg  t-ntilud  ■'Aiid  the  Corncr^tctie  Ls 
Faith,"  puoh::iv  d  m  This  Wet  k  magazine. 

ThfM>'  beintj  no  objection,  the  article 
v\as  crdfMt'd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Bi  fol!c\\^: 

iF.v.ni  T;.;i  \\\.k  ^!a=;.:.:.::e  I 

.Fv  W.M  \Vh;"r;i!.urtM 
L.i~t  :^i,-::t::  th-  ^::-l   -.U.:   '  Y--=    '     T   ■'  •-  'Mp 
h'  :r.t-:i  a::  drp-ii'tmcnt  of  Thi'  '.w.  k  sv.r;  ■Ye-   ' 
Nt;:'   '.V'.-!  1:  w '  r'.\  v,  i'.I  boe:;i  o:i  cur  ::ew  h.'iv.e 

LL.t 

■I  ^■ .;;  do  not  a:lv:;,f  :'  "  iv.y  ut'cle  said. 
"Iii.,!i.i.i.t:  costs  aje  r;,-i;..; 

Tiuie    :;;    a    vkai:'    c    :n.::c    a:al    y:u    rr:;^ht 
L.  .,\  .-  u.  C.I."  .-.tn-a  L  ;■.(.'  elsi    wiriit  d 

•  Y.'U  a:e  Aiappii:.;  v;  ur  v,  M  le  future  up  ::i 
o::e  p,ii.k.uo  Y.  :;:■  :'-.a::";  c,i  .  \\V.r  f;!-..i:-.L  ;al 
succe^-.  i'\e;>  •!.:;._  uili  s^  ;f  y.-M  put  y^r^ur 
s..\.;,i;>  ;;.:.'  V.\--  d.v.:i  pavi::,:::  t  ::  a  !y.U;C 
a:. a  'I.e.;  l..~e  .t  Tiav-I  h^htly  i;i  thf^e 
t;:i'.-as,  ir.y  b«,  y .  i.\cr-;.  b.sg.i.'.yC  :r.:j;;it  drag  y.u 
di.-.. :; 

Perlitip-  we  sl.^uM  bt.  a:r.;:d«  Urv.k'iibtcrily 
tbert-  us  wi^tUma  :;i  t;:;s  advice-- but  n^.t 
t!u:u:ih  wurivpa  to  ;i.::uir  thQdetf-ririinatii. :i 
ol  H  p.  p.cal  \.-Ui.g  Auicr.Cr.i;  '*\;rki:i^  cupl-j 
v.  iio  rtif  wi'.liiit;  to  .-tak.  tvorytiiuig  tliey  h..ve 
o:i  the  luture  .■:  tlo-.r  c^uiitiy. 

Nit  th.it  v,e  ar.f  p:..:it,ii;a  blindly.  We  dc- 
ciaed  to  go  aiu-Hd  uito.  our  builaing  plans 
I  :.iy  after  :-enousiy  takiti^  uueutv.ry  o!  our 
own  future  and  ol    the  Nation's  luture. 

Alter  all  we  are  merely  youth,  risking  to- 
d.iv  ag8in,-.t  tomorrow.  Our  to^murrow  de- 
p;'iid5  upon  America  as  a  whole.  It  dtponcis 
up<...n  the  man  who  wo:ks  bes:do  me  every 
day  aad  upuu  tiie  girls  who  work  as  sltuotj- 


.T)  wi  s.l:ail  ri-k  ■  vi;  sa'.mgs  in  a  down  pay- 
:ra»nt  on  our  home.  We  thall  do  it  willingly 
,;.d  w;*.h  his'h  hope  Because  I  have  laith  in 
■;.■  ::.e:.  w..o  v.  jik  with  me.  because  my 
iiancee  and  I  n.ivt  fa:lh  in  our  leaders  to  steer 
America  btraieht,  we  will  take  a  chance.  We 
slake  our  future  en  America.  And,  In  turn, 
we  feel  that  America  stakes  her  future  on  us, 
on  our  not  being  airaid. 

We  know  that  uncertainty  produced  by 
vorld  events  vitally  affects  even  such  small 
atoms  as  us.  But  is  this  reason  enough  for 
us  no  scurry  like  rabbits  into  some  dark  hole 
of  fear.'  We  are  not  totaily  without  fear  In 
the  face  of  the  world  crisis,  but  our  hope  is  a 
grfeater  thing  than  fear.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  American  pioneers. 

And  what  of  other  working  people  like  us 
"•who  have  already  built  their  rows  and  rows 
of  homes  along  the  streets  of  America?     Is 
:iu*  their  risk  as  great  as  ours? 

Shall  they  step  makuig  the  payments  on 
their  homes?  Shall  they  refu.=e  to  buy  the 
refrigerator,  the  stove,  the  new  furniture  they 
really  need  because  people  across  the  ocfean 
are  dropping  bombs  upon  each  other? 
Not  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
Just  what,  then  are  we  being  advised 
iramst?  As  we  sec,  it  is  merely  against  start- 
.1  I:   our  home  were  already  finished  no 

..;.e  w.,uid  advise  us  to  stop  making  the 
monthly  payments.  They  would  tell  us  to 
fight  to  keep  making  them.  So  we  shall  fight 
to  get  our  home  started. 

This  is  not  :■■■  ,-  :!'o-:.e>s.  It  is  the  faith  and 
courage  upon  \v;;Kii  American  institutions 
A  ere  founded,  and  upon  which  our  way  of  life 
J-  pei.ds  We  are  merely  responding  to  the 
;  .rit  v.:  .\.n(r;ca  —  the  .spirit  that  spurns  se- 
(..;.•;.  7.  ht.!i  secuiity  means  compromise  with 


The 


-.  n\u;t;on 
b.tnk    w 


and  faith. 

i:    >av    to 


i.v    :.t;_ 


ibors 


-the 

palnter^-.  ir.e  carpenter-,  br.citm..oons.  elec- 
tr;cians.  and  plasterers:  "Here  is  a  job  for 
>\  II  to  do,  a  Job  for  a  y  :u:.g  couple  who  have 
confidence  in  you  a.id  ;::  the  futurj;  we 
d  — have     confidence     in     their 


n:ast — and 
luture  ■' 

TriU^  i:: 
S!:ia!l  ^v,;y 
we  I.' . ■.  • '  1 1 
t.;^  \>-nf"- 
a:.d  f.u  r.^r: 

I::    the 


b.i:!di::t:  t;..s  home,  we  in  our 
h^'^  -i.er-  to  gam  confidence; 
lem  w  ,:k  i:i  the  same  way  that 
.o'.'i  employees  of  local  business 
es  create  a  Job  for  us. 
next  few  week?,  Americans  will 
lo..  K  With  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the 
National  Defense  C'"ni!ni,ssion.  During  that 
time  we  shall  1  ■'  k  o.  i  newly  placed  Joist  in 
our  hi.me  and  (..\p. r;r..ce  the  same  kind  of 
s  ■.-:.-.^-  ::  W.  r  are  preserving  civiliza- 
to;-:  W'j  ;,ro  t  r..  -.'.g  another  solid  rock  at 
tiie   base  of  ae;;.   cracy — a  home. 

Already,  tiie  wiy  thought  of  a  home  has 
kindled  new  flames  of  ambition.  We  beat 
tiie  starting  whistle  by  a  wider  margin  when 
we  eo  to  work  m<  ri^.n^^-'s  n-  -.i. 


during  tl 


'-,-. 


c:. 


has  mcrea.-.t.d 


c\o  come,  it   w ar,  sickne;.- 
tur.f-  v:?:*:   u.=  ,   we   sliall 
to   tiJht  them 

Su.h  small  th.n.::.  as  t 
plifhmiin  in  h.o.:: 
shiuhhrry  m  fr.-i: 
pei'ted  joy  if  p;-- 
t  ur  own;  the  sat: 
n:o::t  i  ::  a  fav^r;*- 
a:e  tlie  tho.io-;  t:.  i 


ha%( 


Zest  for  work 
If  depressions 
other  misfor- 
nv  re  courage 


.:.>  as  the  pr.de  of  accom- 
;g  p'.a;:ted  a   :.e-.v  piece  of 


h..'n:e 


'    rf    cur    hru?-^;    the    ex- 
ernik:  about  a   kitchen  of 

■:ac:;on   of   the    final  pay- 
piece  ^1  tiirTitturo  -these 
:  spur  u=  on  to  buUdiiig  a 


of 


cw: 


Pessimists,     free 
critics    we    shall    h. 


adv:sers,  and  negative 
ve  with  us  always  But 
unless  we  get  started  we  may  never  have  the 
one  thine  so  vastly  import, ait  to  us  and  to 
the  Nation — a  home  of  our  own! 


Public  Services  o!  Se:iatir  O'Mahcr.ey 


EXTBNSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 


m  THE  SEHATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


! 


Wcdncsdam  August  6  (.legislative  day  of 
M(Viday,  JUly  28),  1941 

BDITORIALirROM   SlOUX   CITY    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  GILXETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous,  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  ih^  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  sjoux  City  Tribune  referring  in 
a  very  cortplimentary  uay  to  the  very 
excellent  w*3rk  being  done  by  -the  senior 
Senator  frpm  Wyoming  [Mr.  CM  ".ho- 
ney] in  hife  subcommittee  of  the^  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

There  bding  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Froiii  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  1 
mo4e  power  to  c  mahonet 

Of  transcendent  Importance  to  the  future 
development  and  welfare  cf  the  United  States 
is  a  hearing  now  in  progress  in  Washington 
which  Is  tiing  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Public  Lan(t;  Committee,  beaded  by  Senator 
O'MAHONEY.of  Wyoming  • 

The  purpa^=e  of  this  hearing  Is  to  set  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  Government  and  the  un- 
derstandingiof  the  citizenry  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  tiie  untapped  natural  resources  ot 
the  United  states.  It  is  not  generally  under- 
stood, we  believe,  that  title  to  approximately 
half  the  laiid  area  lying  west  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  ktill  Is  vested  in  the  United  States 
Government. 

O'Mahonmy's  committee  intends  to  em- 
phasize th^  magnitude  of  the  unexploited 
wealth  the^  public  lands  contain  These 
public  landf  are  especially  rich  in  minerals, 
coal,  oil,  ij-on,  m.anganese.  tungsten,  tin. 
mercury,  molybdenum,  mica,  nickel,  alumi- 
num, lead,  izinc,  copper,  antimony — "a  vast 
storehouse  jof  the  very  minerals  to  seize 
which  Hitler  has  thrown  his  army  against 
the  ccntlne|ital  front  of  Russia."  as  OMah- 
ONEY  explaitis  it. 

Tlie  Public  Lands  Committee  will  set  forth 
some  Interesting  facts  about  .  population 
trends.  Industrial  trends,  and  the  dispro- 
portion of  lovar  contracts  and  the  intrinsic 
unscundneafe  of  putting  so  many  of  the  na- 
tional-secutlity  eggs  In  so  few  baskets.  It 
will  emphaei7e  the  danger  of  drawing  so 
m^ch  of  the  western  labor  supply  to  eastern 
Industrial  centers  and  the  folly  of  depending 
upon  forelgjn  sources  of  supply  for  so  many 
Items  that  could  be  produced  In  cur  own 
country. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  witnesses  to 
appear  before  this  committee  was  W  M.  Jef- 
fers.  president  of  the  Untlon  Pacific  Railroad. 
J  M  Lamsoc.  of  the  Burlington  Lines,  shocked 
members  of  the  ccmmittee  when  he  told 
them  that  the  Germans,  in  their  thorough 
v.ay.  made  a  quiet  survey  of  these  western 
American  ifescurces  20  years  ago  Senator 
CMahoney  advanced  the  thought  that  Ger- 
many wanted  to  know  what  these  resources 
v.ere — for  tfce  future 

It  Is  a  matter  of  statistical  record  that 
agricultural  imports  during  the  last  year  of 
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which  we  have  a  record  exceeded  in  value  the 
total  agricultural  production  cf  Montana. 
Wyom.lng,  Colorado.  Idaho,  Utah.  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  That  fact  should 
be  brought  out  bj  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Committee  in  this  hearing  There  could  be 
no  better  refutation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  our  Government  has  practiced  in  try- 
ing to  stimulate  1  iternatlonal  commerce 

It  is  a  common  saying  around  Washington 
that  "the  last  frontier  has  vanished  "  Tliat 
is  too  broad  a  gereralizatlon.  Granted  that 
little  desirable  form  land  remains  to  be 
brought  under  curivallon,  that  is  jusi  part  of 
the  story.  The  nineral  wealth  and  power 
petentialitles  of  o  jr  public  domain  affords  a 
frontier  that  is  d  finitely  worth  developing. 

Wasteful,  reckkss.  selfish  exploitation  of 
these  resources  must  be  avoided.  But  there 
is  a  diiTerence  between  exploitation  and  de- 
velopment. Sound  development  practices 
are  not  inconsistent  with  sound  conservation 
policies.  That  Is  especially  true  In  mining. 
Proper  development  makes  it  possible  to  uti- 
lize vast  deposits  of  low-grade  ores  which 
otherwise  have  little  or  no  value. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

.■1      :.LA      li.\:.Il-.-:,H...L 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  Aucjust  €  (leqislatiie  day  of 
Monday.  July  28) .  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   NEW   YORK   TIMES 


Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  today  entitled  'Russia  as 
an  Ally." 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Frcm  the  New  York  Times  of  August  6,  1941] 

RUSSIA  AS  an    ally 

Our  State  Department  has  Informed  the 
Russ.an  Ambassador  in  Washington  that  we 
will  give  "the  Soviet  Union  all  practicable 
economic  assistance  and  grant  unlimited  li- 
censes for  the  export  to  Russia  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  articles  and  materials,  presumably 
Ipcluding  weapons.  We  will  do  this  because. 
In  the  words  of  Acting  Secretary  Welles.  It  Is 
"in  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  '  to  strengthen  Russian  resist- 
ance to  German  nggresslon.  To  the  staie- 
ment  conveying  his  information,  Ambassa^lcr 
Oumansky  repl;t>  that  he  wishes  "to  empha- 
size the.  correctness  of  the  view"  that,  by  In- 
vading Russia,  Germany  "is  .hreatening  the 
security  and  independence  of  all  freedcm- 
lovlng  nations,  and  that  this  threat  naturally 
creates  a  community  of  Interest  of  n^icnal 
defense  of  those  nations."  It  Is  more  t j»«  « 
Itltle  too  bad  that  Mr.  Oumansky 's  gyyern- 
ment  is  Just  now  discovering  the  com^Bittriity 
cf  interest  of  the  freedom-loving  nia^lons 
Where  was  Stalin  in  the  summer  of  1939. 
when  the  war  began,  if  rvct  playing  bajl  with 
Hitler?  And  where  was  Stalin  In  the«*liiier 
of  1943-41,  if  not  across  his  own  border  mak- 
ing war  in  Finland? 

There  are  certain  points  about  our  new  re- 
lationship with  Russia  which  ought  to  be  rea- 
sonably clear.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Welles 
is  unquestionably  right  when  he  says  that  we 


have  an  Interest  In  Russian  resistance  The 
longer  Russia  fights  and  the  more  German 
equipment  she  can  destroy  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us  It  Is  also  clear  that  it  is  Hitler  and 
not  Russia  that  constitutes  the  immcdldie 
threat  to  us.  But  at  the  same  time  It  must 
be  clear  that  cur  primary  interest  is  not  in 
helping  Russia  but  in  stopping  Hitler  At  d 
in  the  matter  of  stopping  Hitler  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  which  cannot  be  Ignored:  (1)  Our 
supplies  of  planes  and  guns  and  ammunition 
are  severely  limited:  at  this  moment  we  can- 
not send  even  to  Britain  one-twentieth  as 
many  bombers  as  we  ought  to  send.  (2)  By 
the  only  route  available  to  us — across  the 
Pacific  aird  then  across  the  whole  length  cf 
S:beria — it  is  enormously  farther  from  the 
United  States  to  Smolensk  than  it  is  from 
the  United  States  to  London.  V.'e  cannot 
Ignore  either  the  distance  factor  or  the  time 
factor,  especially  when  all  available  informa- 
tion indicates  that  the  decisive  phase  of  th.e 
Russian  cam.palgn  wiU  come  within  the  next 
6  weeks.  (3)  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  factor  of 
ultimate  good  faith.  Stalin  Is  on  our  side  to- 
day. Where  will  he  be  tomorrow?  In  the 
light  of  his  record  no  one  can  say  that  he  will 
not  switch  sides  again,  make  a  sudden  treach- 
erous peace  with  Germany,  and  become,  in 
effect.  Hitler's  gauleiter  in  the  east  We 
should  be  In  a  fine  state  of  affairs  if  we  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  a  hundred  bombers  on  Rus- 
sian sell  J«st  In  time  for  this  reconciliation. 

Tlie  moral  is  clear  enough.  Particularly  at 
8  time  when  we  are  so  hard  pressed  for  war 
material  we  ought  to  make  rertaln  that  our 
weapons  go  Into  the  hands  of  proved  friends. 
There  are  two  such  friends,  both  of  whom 
have  given  superb  evidence  of  their  courage, 
their  tenacity,  and  their  trustworthiness. 
These  friends  are  Britain  and  China  We 
ought  now  to  be  doubling  and  redoubling  our 
aid  to  them.  We  ought  to  be  snipping  our 
own  supplies  and  throwing  into  The  war  on 
their  side  every  bomber,  every  fighter,  and 
every  pursuit  plane  that  can  possibly  be 
spared  from  our  xiwn  Army.  We  ought  to  be 
using  our  Navy  •to  make  certain  that  these 
supplies  reach  their  destination 

The  effect  of  such  a  policy  on  our  part 
would  not  be  to  let  Russia  "go  it  alone  "  On 
the  contrary,  every  American  oomber  that 
can  be  sent  to  China  will  help  to  prevent,  or 
to  make  less  effective,  a  Japanese  attack  on 
Russia  in  the  east  And  every  American 
bomber  that  can  be  sent  to  Britain,  for  use 
either  in  the  air  over  Germany  or  against 
German  troops  in  Africa,  will  force  Hitter  to 
deficct  all-important  air  power  from  the 
eastern  front ,  and  thereby  weaken  the  force 
of  his  attack  on  Russia. 

In  following  this  policy  we  would  be  leccg- 
nizing  the  realities  of  time  and  distance, 
keeping  our  supplies  In  reliable  hands,  and 
conserving  our  full  strength  for  our  main 
objective — etcpping  Hitler 


We  Still  Like  Finland 


EXTENSION    Or    P.K:.I.M;K.3 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THF    UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  August  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  28),  1941 


EDITORI.\L  FROM  CULLIER  S  WEEKLY 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  xM:  P:.  sident.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recof.d  a 


very  able  and  worth-while  editorial  en- 
titled "We  Still  Like  Finland."  by  the 
editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  published  m 
the  issue  of  August  2.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From   Colliers  Weekly  of  August  2,    1941) 

WE  STILL  LIKE  FINLAND 

We  yielc  to  nobody  In  our  dishkie  for  Hitler,  ' 
or  in  our  hope  to  see  hi-n  seme  day,  somehow, 
kicked  up  some  convenient  blind  alley  for 
good.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  stretch  our 
Imaginallcns  strenuously  in  ordet  to  picture 
ourselves  hating  inland. 

In  the  winter  cf  1939-40.  the  Flnlanders 
under  Field  Marshall  Mannerhelm  put  up  the 
most  herclc  struggle  agaln^^t  o;nerwhelml!ig 
odds  that  the  world  had  witnessed  since  the 
Dutch  fought  off  the  Spaniards  la  the  six- 
teenth century 

For  one  reason  or  another,  neither  Britain 
nor  France  sent  the  Finns  any  aid  to  amount 
to  anything,  though  there  were  loud  shouts  of 
"Go  it.^cys;  we're  all  for  you."  Could  the 
Finns  have  held  cut  a  little  Icngpr,  substin- 
tlal  Allied  aid  would  have  arrived;  but  they 
couldn't,  rnd  It  didn't      Finland  had  to  quit. 

The  dauntless  little  nation  was  robbed  cf 
the  best  one-tenth  of  its  territory  by  Russia, 
and  went  on  semlstarvatlon  rations  while  it 
strove  to  rebuild  It  gradually  moved  into 
the  German  orbit,  as  happened  during  the 
pievious  war.  and  presently  the  British  were 
blockading  Finland.  Britain  was  no  doubt 
Justified  In  doing  that,  under  the  rules  of 
war  as  practiced  nowadays;  but  tihe  effect  on 
the  Finns  personally  was  that  they  got 
hungrier  than  ever 

Then  came  Hitler's  decision  to  leap  for 
Stalin's  throat.  Rumania,  another  nation 
from  which  Stalin  had  grabbed  tetritory  while 
the  grabbing  was  good  for  him.  Went  all  the 
way  with  Hitler.  Finland  gagged  for  a  few 
days  but  finally  also  sided  with  Bitler. 

"To  repeat,  we  don't  blame  Finland.  We 
expect  never  to  forget  the  epic  of  the  Man- 
nerhelm Line,  or  that  other  epic  of  little  Fin- 
land's paying  on  its  American  debt  year  after 
year.  Wc  hope  for  Hitler's  eventual  Immo- 
lation But  we  also  hope  that  Finland  may 
somehow  come  cut  of  thl-i  fight  stronger,  bet- 
ter protected  and  happier  than  It  ever  was 
before. 


Trxes  and  InflatioT 
EXTENSION  OF  RL-MARKS 

OF  I 

HON,  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NXW   HAMrSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTTD   STATES 


Wednesday.  August  6  (legislative  day  o/ 
Monday.  July  28) .  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  BALTIM  )KE  -UN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  P: .  .q.  :/  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  p:.'.''::  m 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  ;ho  b  In- 
more  Sun  of  today  entitled  "Taxt  a;,i 
Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  ba  printed  In  tihs  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  6    :'.'i:  ] 

TAXES    AND    INFLATION 

There  are  two  main  qufstlcn*  about  thf 
new    tax    bill   which    passed    the    House    on 


m 


APPKXDIX  m  T![K  COXGKKSSIOXAl.  IM-.^cLl) 


Monday,  atler  the  ellmlnntin;.  f  'V..  proU- 
si'  ns  requ'.ine  j-ntif  ii!r<-m«-«;ix  r- '  ir:..-  for  i 
huRhands  fid  *..<-  On.  1  tli.-it-  fiif -'H'lis 
conctr:.-  •:.  ;i!ij  unt  r  ;tVfi.U'.-  which  the  i 
bill  In  :i.-  p:t'<er;l  form  will  ru.-*-  The  sec- 
ond concejii-s  thp  pttitary  ul  '.if  bul  as  a 
device  loi  checking-  lutl.ii:'  i.  M.iuy  othfi 
CiUCitions  of  deUiil  sugb'^'^'t  thctn.t'!v.-  bui 
these  are  the  'wn  mam  points  and  on  ij'i'.h 
there  are  gnurids  for  misf.vinc 

The  cni'>i;u!i  (f  rfv.  i.uf  niav  beM  bt  un- 
ci' ;»!.'<i  by  reft  rrmn  t<  S.citUiiy  M  rt^tn- 
tl.rtH.-  i.rigii.rtl  rfciiniintt.ddUi-ri  lluii  llu-  b.ii 
L'  deM.  nf'cl  to  rai-i-  f»<!trai  iaxt-h  U,  tiU'  j'j.ni; 
at,  whii  :i  ihf  Cu'>irt.inri,t  cuuid  j^ay  i»u- 
thir<!>  :  •-  ^x;  :.~c  duri:.^  liif  enxr^iinty 
(  :.  ^.  cj.'T-.ut  Lu.-;-  riiiit  -ec:ni  d  a  m  nsib.e 
ii:  d  pru.uiit  i<.'ai  Evi-n  1:1  .•>.«  original  forri 
t:.i-  H.u^e  tax  b::;  fi'.i  c ■:.>,. dt labiy  slit^rt  oX 
the  tWij-liiird.-.  ideal,  htwever  .t  was  de- 
Hk-ned  U)  ni;-..-  »J  oOO.(XXJ  000  a  year,  but  the 
omcial  .•stuna•-e^  ::.a  ciUd  that  in  the  ti.scai 
y<  ar  enduix  Jiiui  ,iU.  1^42 — the  year  en  wn.>.h 
M:  M(.>r^;tnlnau  s  pmposr^ilh  were  t>tu>ed  — liie 
rf.urn  uver  and  abwve  the  yield  of  existing 
taxes  wa-  to  !K'  only  *1  .WO  CK.'O.CX^iJ, 

In  thr  nifijntime  tlie  ordinal  Budget  «>ti- 
n;;<t«>s  :<>r  the  ti.-iC.il  year  1942  had  been  v  - 
\.-  d  Under  the  rtvi.'-td  ehtmiates,  u  i»  iujW 
ITdcfited  that  ependltureh  *;11  tK;  at  lea.-t 
fJ'J  16S*  01-0  0(uj  and  11. at  revenue.'-  frc  m  t.\- 
i-.'ii.f;  tax  ia*.^  wol  eonie  to  but  $U.4CC.Gv>C.0O0. 
Add  Xl-f  $l.yCi)  UOOaXjO  whii.n  the  new  tax  bill 
v.i.-  ex;.>«>ted  to  rai.se  m  the  t'lMia.  year  1942. 
ai.,1  :i-.f  ti-al  reV'.nuo  In  ^i^ht  Would  be 
$il  ?'><!  uiKj  0(>0,  which  It.  :in]y  a  little  more 
t:.ni.  nail  ol  tic  i:.duat(d  expenditure.  In 
a  w.^rd  the  0.  n.niifee  rept-rtec!  a  bill  wh:ch. 
Instead  if  •■n'etJi'.k;  f.\o-thi!dj>  of  the  Govern- 
ment .-r  B;:r:  <  •  ...  the  emetKency.  piomiied 
ti     mitt    I  !..>    a    .;it.(     n.    :e    than    half 

lluM  was  bad.  tut  that  dot.-  not  tell  the 
Whole  -•^■orv  Ami;i'.^^  the  pro.i.s.onfi  cf  the 
b",!l  :i>  tne  H.u.-e  re<e.'.ed  it  wtu-  one  rtqu.r- 
i..^  hu-h.mc-  and  wivei-  to  ft!-,  joint  iROn'.e- 
t.o\  r.-urn.-  Mar.y  vive.s  i  wnmg  property  in 
their  c-.v!i  riwht  ur  earning  incomes  through 
t.'.eir  own  etTo!".>,  new  fl'.e  .stpai.ite  individual 
returiu^  ftnd  tlius  obtain  the  benefit  of  lcw.er 
Fv.r  .tx  ratif-  tnaii  would  Ix'  applicable  if  the 
K.ci  ine  C.  hu.-band  and  wife  were  ac  ded  tu- 
^.•'  Uier  Moieo\tr.  there  are  nine  "coainiuinty 
property  Stati-  in  whu  h  tho  w.tc  haa  a 
\t\&ted  interest  in  one-half  of  the  family  m- 
conie  v.h-nr  ft'-rd  %  .  rr  (w:^.  .-tjaiate 
proi'.ti'v  ,t  a:  \  M.ii;y  Ai'.e-  m  t!;  -'  ^'.I'v.- 
have  in  the  prist  Skd  sep)Rrnre  r  u  :.-  and 
thu^  obtained  the  btr.eht  ot  1l  vcf  i  ;u;  .axes 

The  Ways  »nd  Moan^  Committet  fell  that 
tile  privUege  o>f  filing  separate  returns  ought 
tc  be  cixl«d:  It  therefore  included  the  require- 
ment as  to  Joint  returns,  expecting  tl'i.t  this 
j<rovlslcn  alone  Wi  ulri  rf.-.u!'  m  ;■:  .'  <  i.=e  cf 
reve  .ue  amrti:  •;.._•  'o  ■«32.i.t.  00  t-<  C  ,1  \  ar.  of 
which  at  leiu-t  «162.C(X).C00  wou  d  liave  ac- 
crued In  the  ti.-o.i;  year  1E42  New.  !n  prin- 
r:p'.o  the  rrc;i...'- :r  T.*  p.=  *  Jrir.*  re'i;r!-«  1« 
objectionable  It  rt::.>  cnn.ttr  t;^  all  tiie  pr'  - 
VR.lins  American-  idea.>  aix  ut  a  Woman  s 
right  to  own  nd  rmr.age  her  own  proper" y 
ns  an  indiTldua;  whi'h-r  .=ht  be  married  or 
slrgle  Its  adopt.cn  would  have  been  Justi- 
jfiab:e  only  by  reference  to  the  Impera'ive 
needs  11  the  Fedc-al  O,  vrr'-mcr*  f'^r  rev:  ue 
In  the  emergency.  a:;d  tlien  onlv  after  all 
other  expedients  to  obtain  the  lucd'd  revenue 
*fird  failed 

Mit.v  c'lier  expedients  mnthr  have  been 
tried  Ih''  t'.r.  .I'fening  rf  the  bi?e  repiatcdlv 
urged  in  'lie  r.i-t  ai  d  -u.'t;e.-it  .1  by  the  Pie-i- 
dent  ::•.  hi-^  e!e^entl■!-h<u^r  letttr  last  wet  k  to 
Chairn-..  r.  Dovghton  was  en-'  ::  t:-.tni  Ihe 
c.;se  for  the  m.indatcrv  jcmt  return  was. 
therefore,  very  weak.  The  need  for  revenue, 
hc-.vevrr.  was  urgent.  Yet.  th  ueh  the  House 
r»\^ec-ed  'he  min.datory  icint  return  on  prin- 
ciple :t  tt:ri-.ed  it.-  bnck  titmlv  en  all  alterna- 
t">  ■  (!•■., c  s  ;,  r  rai^iiik;  m  I'.ey  so  that  tl'.e 
b:;i  a>  iii.Al.v  pa.-~cd  prv  n^..>  s  tc  yit'-ii  not 
$J  501^  CGc  Uti^  a  \'ar,  but  ^  nly  §3.2'Y  lT" '^eo 
a  yoar      For  the   12-nicn'h  fi--rcal  year  wh.eh 


"'!.'.-  V..-:.  ;.•  x:  .;■  •:  -he  total  Federal  return 
w;'.l  :,.-t  :c  f!l..-.ic  "o  OCO  but  only  $11,138.- 
OCO.OOO,  which  IS  Jutt  tafiy  5*  percent  of 
tl  "  t^.iinated   expenditure*. 

B.  -...nr.  -he.-e  percentage-  lie  Issues  cf  much 
m  re  than  academic  interest,  and  here  we 
come  to  the  question  cf  inflation.  The  lets 
the  Gcvtrnment  collects  in  taxes  during  the 
defenst  enifrgency  the  mere  it  will  ha"e  to 
bcrrcw  .^nd  t  very  d-llar  that  is  borrowed 
and  tpeiit  for  p.ubhr  purpc^es  will  add  to  the 
in:l.i:...nai;,  prv-^'^r-  tending  to  drive  prices 
u;  ward  Had  the  House  bill  sought  to  In- 
c.east;  Federal  revenues  to  the  point  at  which 
tiie  G>vtrnment  wiuid  have  to  bcrrcw  cniy 
nn«-th-rd  of  its  outlays  during  the  current 
ti.-cai  ytar.  the  total  bv.rrf wir.g-  would  have 
bt.n  o'nly  abemt  t^.SSS.OOC^  OOt  A.s  it  is.  the 
bill  leaver  a  gap  which  will  requ.re  $11,031,- 
(X10.000  of  borrowing 

There  is  a  treincndou.-  dit!  rcr.ce  between 
the  two  sums  when  it  ci  mes  t,  mf.  I'lon  II 
prices  rise,  consumers  will  pay  ru:  thi?  addi- 
t:  nal  in'-ney.  anyway,  'cu'  it  will  accrue  to 
private  firms.  I:  it  w-r^.  collected  In  taxes, 
it  would  accrue  tc  the  Trta.-ury  .md  would 
cut  down  materially  thf  !utu:e  burdens  ol 
th.e  Gj\  ernment. 

A-  consideration  of  the  exci.se-tax  section 
of  the  bill  ui'.der.sccires  the?e  general  misgiv- 
ings m  a  particular  way  The  HciUee  bill  as 
drafted  by  the  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee 
and  as  tinaliy  pa.ssed  lay^  a  multitude  of  ex- 
cises. But  It  tri.it.-,  alike  articles  such  as 
autom.ibiies  and  retriKerators,  which  compete 
with  defense  production,  ar.d  articles  which 
d.!  not  compete  with  defense  production. 
Toi.--  is  a  serious  shortcoming  Heavy  ex- 
ci.~es  ought  to  be  laid  on  articlt  s  whose  mak- 
ers cf  mpete  with  defense  industries  for  men, 
n^.aterial.s.  and  m.achine  tcx^ils  Tlie  produc- 
t.on  of  ?uch  art.cle^  must  be  curtailed  m  any 
e'ent  Otherwise  the  idea  ct  giving  priority 
to  defense  prtduclicr.  coilapf-es  at  the  very 
s"  ai  t 

Wi*h  production  rui  tailed  and  demand  un- 
d.ininisb.ed.  i*>,'re  will  be  a  mad  scramble  for 
sucli  .ti:;cle>  i  11  the  part  ot  consumers.  Only 
bv  laying  excises  heavy  tniiugh  to  dnscourage 
d'-ma!'.1  will  It  be  possible  'o  [re-.ent  an  in- 
flationary price  rise  Failure  cf  the  House  to 
lay  such  excise.s  threatens,  unless  corrected 
i:>.  the  Senate,  to  miik--  'he  taslc  cf  Mr  Leon 
Ht  iiderson  lor  whoever  1.-  price  administrator 
u:  der  tiie  proposid  new  biili  far  more  oner- 
cus  tiian  it  should  l">e  It  threatens  also 
to  lay  on  consuniers  price  buidens  tar  greater 
than   the  additiori.U   UiX  levies  themselves. 

T!ie  tki.ate.  to  ••- hirh  "he  b.ll  now  goes, 
h.i-  a  c!;.'.i;ce.  by  rec  n.-iderint;  these  aspects 
c:  the  measure  along  with  many  questions  cf 
detail,  to  throw  up  a  truly  effective  barrier 
against  the  Inflatioi^.ary  forces  the  restraint 
Of  which  ought  to  be  a  first  concern  of  those 
who  wish  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the 
emergency  on  our  standards  of  living. 
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EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  W.TOBEY 

'*  OF    Nive    H*.  MFbHlRF 

IN'   THE   SENATE  OF   THE    UNTIED   STATES 


Wtd^.csdr.'j.  Aui.u^t  6  ^leov^latire  day  of 
M  ,!idi.ij.  July  2S) .  I'jil 


EDITORIAL   FROM  CHICAGO  TI.IBVNE 


»• 


Mr.    TOBEY.      Mr.    President.    I    a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have   punted  in 


the  R£coK»  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

There  btmg  no  objection,  the  editorial  • 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  / 
as  follows:  • 

|FBom  th3  Chicago  Tribune  | 

THE   STEAITHT    BETRATAL   OF   THIS  COUNTRY 

Senator  Bone,  of  Washington,  and  Senator 
Lucas,  of  'Illinois,  both  Dcmocraf-.  have 
made  a  dei»ard  that  British  trocps  te  with- 
drawn froni  Iceland  ir^  accordance  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  treaty  with  the  Government  of 
that  little  country  Mr  Rocsevelt  and  Mr 
Churchill  apparently  .heven't  the  same 
understanding  in  the  matter  When  Mr 
Rooseve".t  toid  the  Senate  what  he  had 
done — without  its  advice  or  consent — he  said 
the  American  force  would  supplant  the 
British  in  occupation  there  Mr  Churchill 
told  Parliainent  that  the  Britis.i  Gcvemment 
Intended  to  retain  its  urmy  of  occupation 

The  Senftors  who  were  allowed  no  part 
In  the  legbtiat  jns  with  the  Icelandic  Ge  v- 
ernment.  pbint  to  the  fact  that  tnc  situation 
provided  fTr  In  Mr  Roosevelt's  agreement  is 
quite  difftrent  from  that  created  by  Mr. 
Churchill  s]  policy  Iceland,  garrisoned  by 
British  troops.  Is  not  only  In  the  war  zone.  , 
but  it  is  a  jmllitary  objective  which  the  Nazis 
would  attack  If  they  were  able,  and  will  if  .. 
they  can  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  It  Is 
another  CBete 

If  the  Britieh  troops  remain  there,  the 
Americans!  actually  go  Into  battle  position 
with  theri  and  would  su-^tain  any  attack  , 
which  might  be  made.  There  couldn't  be 
much  pretense  that  this  was  merely  an  out- 
post of  defense  for  the  hemisphere  when 
British  ani  American  forces  were  on  one  cf 
the  battle  fronts  of  the  European  war.  Of 
course,  it  )th  Mr  Rodsevelt'e  purpose  that  the 
expedltionnr>'  force  should  be  on  the  battle 
front.  Thit's  one  place  where  the  shooting 
may  begin 

Very  lively  Mr.  Rocsevelt  would  pay  no 
more  attefitlon  to  any  demand  the  Senate- 
may  make  than  Mr  Churchill  will  Together  | 
they  have  created  a  situation  highly  satis- 
factory to  them  and  In  part  their  gains  would 
be  lost  if  the  Biitlsh  were  withdrawn  and  the 
contact  ofl  the  expeditions  broken.  So  long 
as  the  Briiish  and  American  forces  are  oper- 
ating togerther.  they're  in  the  war  together, 
and  that  is  what  is  desired,  both  In  Wash- 
ington ani  m  London.  It  has  been  brought; 
about  by  Mr  Roosevelt  over  a  trail  of  broken 
promises.  1  His  promises  are  bothering  him 
very  littla  and  his  apologists  say  that  the 
trend  of  ^rents  since  last  fall  has  made  his 
pledges  obsolete.  * 

This  country  is  in  the  damnedest  train  of 
governmeiial  double  dealing  and  deceit  it 
ever  expefienced.  It  is  a  national  mLsfor- 
tune  thati  whenever"  Mr.  Rocsevelt  publicly 
announce!  he  will  not  do  a  thing  he  is  at 
that  morii'ent  preparing  to  do  it.  The 
European  !  artists  in  perfidy  swear  falsely  to 
deceive  ot|ier  peoples  they  intend  to  attack. 
The  American  Gcvernment  swears  falsely  to 
delude  its(  own  people,  whom  it  proposes  to 
lead,  conti-ary  to  their  will,  contrary  to  their 
expressed  j  determination,  into  a  war  into 
which  th«y  have  been  promised  time  and 
again,  wltp  the  utmost  solemnity,  that  they 
would  notJ  be  led. 

They  are  completely  deceived.  They  are 
kept  in  tfie  dark  as  to  events.  They  learn 
by  leaks  in  the  official  censorship  that  a 
destroyer  has  attacked  a  German  submarine. 
They  disciver  that  Americans,  with  American 
materlalsjare  building  a  bcse  of  some  sort  In 
northern  Ireland  They  don't  know  whether 
these  mei  are  working  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ^r  the  American.  All  they  find  out 
is  that  t|ie  people  of  northern  Ireland  are 
rejoicing  jnthe  presence  of  Americans  whom 
they  regard  as  allies. 

Americans  must  feel  that  forces  over  which 
they  have  lost  control  are  driving  them  re- 
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morselessly  and  steadily  Into  war  and  that 
the  checks  supposed  to,  be  cc^ntained  In  their 
system  of  government  are  paralyzed.  Their 
own  common  sense  and  their  gucd  Judgment 
.warn  them  against  all  this.  "They  dread  the 
ponscqueftccs  jf  a  European  war.  both  for  the 
i)resent  and  for  the  future,  and  every  day 
they  realize  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  closer  to 
the.J5hooting. 


Triple  \  and  Wheat 
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Wednesday,  August  6  ilecjislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  28),  1941 


ARTICLE    BV    MMlK    SULLIVAN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mark  Suliivan  entitled  "Triple  A  and 
Wheat."  which  is  a  pretty  good  account 
of  some  of  the  things  going  on  under 
the  triple  A  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tr.fPLK  A  AND  Wheat 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

A    PERSONAL    STOKY 

This  Is  about  a  lady  who  owns  a  farm  in 
Warren  County.  Pa.;  her  name  Is  Miss  Esther 
Newbold.  What  is  here  narrated  is  based 
upon  letters  written  to  me  by  Miss  Newbold, 
together  with  an  accumulation  of  formidable 
documents  and  ofBcial  letters  which  have  de- 
scended upon  her  from  Washington  during 
the  past  3  months,  including  also  visits  to 
her  farm  by  divers  Government  officials,  one 
of  them  bearing  a  title  hitherto  unknown  to 
me — unknown.  I  think,  to  anybody  in  Amer- 
ica until  the  New  Deal  and  A  A  A. — a  "farm 
checker." 

Last  October  Miss  Newbold  planted  37  acres 
of  wheat  In  that  nart  of  the  country  wheat 
Is  planted  in  the  fall.  She  planted  as  much 
as  she  thought  suitable  to  her  farm  Nobody 
tofld  her  to  plant  more  oi  plant  less.  She 
had  never  had  any  contact  with  triple  A. 
She  had  never  been  what  they  call  a  partici- 
pating farnyr  She  had  never  "signed  up." 
as  they  say  She  had  never  received  any 
"farm  benefits, ".which  is  triple- A's  term  for 
cash  gifts  from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
given  to  those  farmers  who  do  what  triple  A 
telis  them  to.  Miss  Newbold  supposed  she 
was,  as  she  rather  plaintively  snys  in  her 
letter,  an  independent  American,  free  to  plant 
what  she  deemed  best  and  as  much  as  she 
deemed  wise. 

She  planted  In  October.  Seven  months 
pa?sed.  Ccme  May.  as  they  say  in  the  movies. 
Her  wheat  was  about  half  grcwn;  it  would  be 
ripe  for  harvesting  about  July  1. 

On  May  12.  Miss  Newbold  received  a  letter 
from  a  local  agent  of  triple  A.  Tlie  letter 
told  her  that  she  might  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty. Might  be.  net  necessarily  wcmild  be. 
It  would  not  be  declfled  until  May  31.  when 


there  would  be  a  referendum  on  whether  al- 
lotments (quotas)  should  be  applied  to  the 
1941  wheat  crop.  Meanwhile,  the  triple-A 
letter  explained  to  Miss  Newbold  how  she 
might,  as  a  precaution,  safeguard  herself 
against  the  possible  penalty.  The  letter  told 
her  that  her  allotment  was  20  acres — which 
would  put  her  17  acres  In  excess  of  her  allot- 
ment The  letter.  In  a  spirit  cf  helpful  sug- 
gestlcn.  said: 

"These  who  have  .planted  In  excess  •  •  • 
may  get  into  compliance  by  plowing  down, 
or  otherwise  utilizing  for  soU-bullding  pur- 
poses by  clipping  and  leaving  on  the  land  the 
wheat  on  the  excess  acres.  This  must  be 
dene  by  May  25" 

Here.  then,  was  the  lady  farmer's  situation: 
She  had  planted  37  acres — and  had  a  perfect 
right  to.  Even  under  triple-A  theory,  she 
had  a  perfect  right,  for  the  allotment  (quota) 
system  was  not  in  effect  on  wheat  at  the  time 
Miss  Newbold  planted,  last  October. 

Tlien.  on  May  12  she  was  told  that  the  al- 
lotment system  might  be  put  in  force — the 
decision  would  not  be  made  until  May  31. 
Meanwhile.  If  Miss  Newbold  wished  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  penalty,  she  might 
plow  under  17  acres  of  her  wheat,  or  cut  it 
down  and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground.  (She 
could,  if  she  chose,  plant  some  other  crop 
on  the  17  acres  after  they  were  denuded  of 
wheat.)  But  she  must  do  this  by  May  25 — 
and  she  would  not  know  whether  her  sacrifice 
was  necessary  until  6  days  later.  May  31.  when 
decision  would  be  made  about  applying  the 
allotment  system  to  wheat. 

Mi.ss  Newbold  was  disturbed  She  wrote  to 
Pennsylvania  Senator  Davis.  Senator  D.wzs 
turned  her  letter  over  to  trlple-A  headquar- 
ters at  Washington.  From  triple-A  head- 
quarters Miss  Newbold  received  voluminous 
letters.  But  they  gave  Miss  Newbold  no  con- 
solation— only  confirmation  of  what  she  had 
previously  been  told. 

Mi.~s  Newbold  did  not  plow  under  or  mow 
down  any  of  her  wheat.  She  let  it  all  stand, 
harvested  the  whole  37  acres.  The  wheat 
from  20  of  the  acres,  triple  A  permitted  her 
to  sell  freely.  But  as  to  her  17  excess  acres, 
she  must  do  one  of  four  things.  "The  four 
wert  carefully  made  clear  to  her  In  a  letter 
from  triple  A: 

1  She  could  pay  a  penalty  of  49  cents  per 
bushel  and  then  sell  the  wheat.  (The  pen- 
alty. 49  cents  a  bushel,  is  about  half  the 
price — it  is  about  a  50-percent  penalty  ) 

2  and  3  These  are  hardly  ways  out  She 
could  put  her  wheat  In  storage,  under  seal, 
and  under  regulations  of  triple  A.  She 
cotild  leave  the  wheat  In  storage  for  a  year. 
Then,  next  planting  season,  she  could  accept 
a  different  kind  of  penalty.  She  could  con- 
form to  triple-A  rules,  accept  the  quota  im- 
posed on  her.  and  plant  less  than  the  quota — 
as  much  less  as  would  be  equal  to  her  old 
wheat  in  storage 

4  She  could  make  a  present  of  her'cxcdss  to 
triple  A— Just  give  it  to  them  without  any 
return. 

Miss  Newbold.  in  her  letter  to  me.  says 
plaintively  that  she  is  "an  American  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  glorious  democracy."  She 
thinks  that  what  has  been  done  to  her  is  "un- 
just and  arbitrary."  She  thinks  that  the  al- 
lotment— imposed  en  May  31.  on  wheat 
planted  the  previous  October — Is  a  "retroac- 
tive law." 

Certainly  it  seems  to  be  either  a  retroac- 
tive law  or  a  retroactive  regulation.  It  would 
stem  to  be  what  the  Constitution  forbids: 
'No  ex-post-facto  law  shall  be  passed."  May- 
be, if  Miss  Newbold  or  someone  else  will  take 
jj^se  up  with  the  Supreme  Court,  we  may 
(IBnd  out  hew  the  new  majority  on  the  Court 
Interprets  the  Constitution,  when  the  Con- 
stitution Inconveniences  triple  A. 
t 
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Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
18,  1941,  a  r;t<iio  addros'^  \v.\s  delivered 
from  station  WMC  M<  :h;  has.  Teni;  .  t  n- 
titled  "A  Mimmu:n-Wai:e  L..w  i  :  Faini 
Labor."  The  address  H'Qs  ir.Btie  bv  Mr 
H.  L.  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Son;':< m 
Tenant  Farmers  Union,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  at  2527  Broad  Street,  Memphis. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  organization  is  com- 
posed of  40.000  small  farmers,  tenants, 
sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers,  organ- 
ized in  local  units  in  the  cotton-growing 
States  of  Arkansas,  Mi.s.iouri.  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  This 
organization  was  founded  ^  rtt  7  >>:?? 
Rgo  near  the  little  town  of  Tyiv ::;- 1  Ark., 
by  a  group  of  farm  people  .'-nkii.c:  to 
protect  their  mutual  interests  under  the 
New  Deal  in  agriculture.  The  ■Southern 
Tenant  Farmers  Union  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  It  has  put  up  a  struggle 
for  the  right  cf  all  farm  people  to  secu- 
rity on  the  land.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  to  restore  to  the  land  the  land- 
less, and  to  preserve  the  indep'.ncience 
of  the  small  farmer  of  the  Suuiii  wiio 
still .  clings  to  his  plot  of  soil  m  tins 
changing  world. 

In  regard  to  this  union,  I  wish  lo  say 
that  no  believer  in  democracy  need  li:ne 
any  qualms  about  supporting  u  lu:iy. 
Once' peace  has  returned  tc  a  \ui:-',u;n 
world,  every  true  American  wi:!  fitl 
grateful  for  the  orderly,  i:/.  Knierit.  Jind 
reali.^tic  program  this  orpanuaticn  seeks 
to  achieve. 

Because  of  its  timeliness,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  radio  address 
on  the  subject  of  a  minimurn-wapc  law 
for  farm  labor  printed  in  tiie  Ci>.NL.Fts- 
sio.NAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  liddic-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlu  Ri  cord, 
as  follows: 

We  all  realize  that  the  compUcatec".  prob- 
lems of  southern  agriculture  are  by  no  means 
approaching  sclutlort  despite  slgnihcant 
progress  made  in  the  last  few  jears.  That 
there  have  been  changes  in  methods  cf  farm 
operation  which  have  affected  adversely  the 
little  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  agricultural 
ladder  cannot  be  denied.  The  increased  use 
of  tractors  and  other  imiproveiS  farm  ma- 
chinery, widely  put  into  use  during  th:  last 
few  years  on  the  cotton  farms  ct  the  South, 
has  created  a  serious  problem.  In  many 
areas,  particularly  along  tht  Misslsiippi  River 
and  on  the  plains  of  Texas  and  Oklr.h  :m. 
tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppef-  l  't  .  .-t 
their  place  on  the  land  and  have  becc.me 
migratory  laborers  roaming   the  highways  of 
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the  Nai-ion  in  .-<'.ucli  •. i  ciiiplowuer.:  Hf-J.'- 
«ver,  not  all  of  the  surplus  farm  pcpiila-,.  n 
has  had  ei'h-r  tiif  menn^^  or  'Iv'  i:.;  ..;..>.';' m 

to    Join    Hi    'I. I,     Vt-k    t'^    'ht    V.t-.'rt.    Ccitt    (1-    U.d 

the  •'Okifi- ■  ut  whi  n\  J<  hv,  S'<:r.^.* '  k  wr  •(  ;n 
The  Grapf  (f  Wra'h  I:;  :t  i..*v  T*.>-e 
r"  Igrani  w  •kir'-  are  ihe  ari6t'X:rat>  rf  r::e 
dl^^pos.'-es  ed  Fi  r  cue  who  is  geekin.  en.- 
plcyment.  travehnij  fn.ni  pUce  lo  pla^e  In 
a  b;in*:':prl  J.il-,py,  :h' u-  uu-  10  otV:<Ts  uho 
r'rr..!::!  v/ithin  a  fp'.v  niilr:-  cf  th''.r  f' ri:'.*^r 
h^.'n.<~  L;\:!.u  m  the  s.um  sicticiis  (f  tit 
crcAclid  i.'a:..-  ;i:-.d  cv  !■  ■■•  .f  the  Scuth  are 
tens  of  thousands  cf  f.irm  perple  f(  r  wh-  m 
thi-re  Is  i;o  place  on  the  !;ind  The--  ('>;  t:.d 
en  -■;'•  n;:  cl.;\  labi.r  in  tht>  li*  :i>  :>  r  thtir 
nia.n  k^utCL  if  ;nC'^n,r  T'.^U'  are  ethers 
whc  are  still  sharecroppi  rs  and  tenant  fnrni- 
er.-  -x'.-.o  may  h.ivc  n  small  cr>  ;j  ar.t!  a  !..  i;--^ 
lii  v.}nch  to  live,  but  wiiu  u'.sso  d,  p-.-nd  en 
via.;'--  eari'-ed  ni  cultivating  and  haive.-tint; 
t!-.t'  rrttcn  grcwn  en  tracts  of  land  wcrked 
by   n:arh:n''rv 

Huving  the.-t:  thincs  in  mind,  the  &:ulht,:n 
Tenant  Farmers  Union  is  spotjscr.;.^  m  the 
ConnTvsk  ot  the  Ln.ted  Statt>  a  mfas\.:c 
being  S  1435.  wh;t  h  was  inircduced  m  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Willum  Langer,  cf  N.  rth 
Dakota  May  2.  1941  I  quote;  "A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit child  labor  and  prcv.d^  mir.imuni  wages 
as  a  cor.di'ion  frr  acricul'tiral  btnetit  pay- 
ments 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  no  pay-mentp, 
gTanti<,  loans  or  other  benet^ts  shall  be  Hiade, 
renewid.  or  extended  with  respect  tc  any 
farm,  pur.-uan:  lu  the  prcvihions  of  the  Soil 
Cons<Tva:icn  and  Domtbtic  Allctmeut  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Agricxiltural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amend<^d,  the  Fedeial  Crop  Insurance 
Act  H?  amended  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Art. 
as  amended,  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortprage 
Act  of  1933.  a*  amended,  or  any  ether  law  pro- 
viding for  any  form  of  grant ,  payment,  loan. 
or  ull-.er  benertt,  except  upon  the  fcUov.li.g 
ccnditioiib. 

"(a I  That  n(  child  under  the  age  of  14  years 
fha:l  have  born  enip!oied  or  permitted  to 
wcrlt  en  the  farm,  whether  for  gain  to  sur  h 
child  or  any  other  person,  exct  pt  a  member  of 
the  immecUate  family  cf  a  person  who  wa.s  the 
IcLt.il  owmr  uf  not  a■^^s  than  40  percent  cl  the 
crops  '0  b€  produced  on  s-uch  farm  at  the 
time  such  work  was  performed 

"lb  I  Tliat  ai;  per^cus  euipli  ytd  on  ilie 
Tnrni  m  the  production,  aultivat'.cn  cr  h.ir- 
vestint  rf  any  erep.<:  cr  m  the  perlorman-e  of 
any  rther  (arm  work  shall  be  paid  in  lui!  for 
all  .'-uch  wcrk.  and  shall  be  paid  wa^'es  there- 
Icr  at  rate.s  nai  lo.-s  than  those  that  may  L-e 
detei  mnird  bv  t;:e  Secretaiy  of  Aitricuiturt  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  after  lnvestik;3t;r:i 
due  notice,  and  cppcrtunity  U'-V  p;ib'ic 
hearliVi;  ■ 

This  bill  is  mcdeled  en  the  Sti-'ar  DivL^im 
cf  the  Aciic'iltiiral  Adjustment  Act  of  19^8 
wi-ipron  the  ri.cret.iiy  cf  Acriculture  &«tp 
wage  raTs  f,  r  workers  in  the  sut:arcane  ar.d 
beet  fields  The  method  has  proven  buc- 
ci.— fvi'i  and  ha;s  demon^  ■i;ite(l  it?  u.-erulnev« 
to  the  purtXTses  cf  the  farm  pro.;: am  in  this 
field  L'^eislattcn  similar  to  thi.-  i"-  in  effect 
niiw  In  Great  Britani  where,  fo'lowi.'^^  the 
last  Wot-ki  War.  P.irliampnt  enacted  a  law 
to  pre  vide  minimum  wages  for  farm  libber 
In  each  Fntrli.-h  county,  a  wage  bearJ  se's 
ra'es  of  pav  a;-d  rietermln.es  cthri  w;;k'.:;L: 
ci-rdi*,.^:-,s  The  N.^.ti  nal  A_crrt,-ultural  V.'  rk- 
er>  Ur.'on  of  Gr..>t  Brrain  has  pl.iyed  an 
Important  part  m.  makini;  the  law  effective 
Thuuirh  bombs  may  be  falling,  the  Jnurnal 
pubUslied  by  this  organiitaticn  In  England 
stin  conic.-;  tt.rcu,.;h,  reaching  my  ofB'e  each 
month  I*-  ii  tilled  with  material  dcmon.- 
ftrntln^  •!i,;*  d.  mocracy  decs  work  pv.  n 
thc'vii^h  its  life  i-  at  stake  in  a  w.rld  in 
fla;nc.- 

On  Mav  17  1941.  there  apn.ared  m  a  seUth- 
ern  n--'-pai;.;  tin  A_-e-Heiaid.  of  B.rm;:.;- 
h,:'.n  A. ,'.b,  -.-.ni  an  editor-al  entitled  "W  rtliv 
Cf   His  H;:e    '      I  qu.  te 

"One  cf  tiio  in. 'St  crvini;  s^-.ind.  Is  m  cur 
tjemocr.icy    is.    as    lie    hnnsell"    would    express 


It.  the  fix  the  ae;  :i.  u.tnial  lab^ier  Is  In. 
Wh(  M;er  he  be  a  migrant  or  a  Cajjual  'hand' 
attaehtd  to  s  me  particular  farm,  his  wages 
are  tiie  Icwc^t  in  the  Nation,  bis  hours  the 
lousiest  and  he  enjoys  an  absclule  minimum 
of   Iet;lslat;ve   protect. on. 

■  We  ncjw  learn  that  a  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced m  Congress  by  Senator  Langeh,  of 
.N".  rth  Dain.*a.  which  would  prohibit  child 
...'j  r  cr.  .'arm.-  -exempting  the  operators 
cv.  n  children  If  he  desired  to  employ  tbem— 
and  would  rcciuire  the  payment  of  fair  mini- 
mum wage.->  t(j  labiirers,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  apply  to  all  producers  sharing  In  Gov- 
ernment benefit  payments.  This  bill  seems 
a  proper  ccmpkm.ent  to  the  bill  just  passed 
by  Ccngre.ss  which  substantially  increases 
G.jvernment  loans  on  major  crops 

•It  has  been  alleged,  often  justifiably,  by 
landi  wner.-  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
pay  their  laborers  .'Vmerican  wages  because  of 
the  d'.  E:ressod  prices  of  their  products.  Now. 
with  the  greatly  enhanced  values  of  these 
pr... ducts  m  view,  it  1,3  only  Just  to  devise 
some  Federal  machinery  which  will  operate 
to  a^.-ure  the  K.bori.r  cf  h.--  fair  share  of  the 
value  winch  lie  has  helped  to  create." 

In  udditiun  to  spen-,cring  Icgislaticn  of 
this  type,  the  Seuthun  Tenant  Farmers 
Union  supports  fully  the  program  of  the 
F..rm  Security  Administration  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  reestablishing  farm  people  on  the 
land.  We  also  realize  that  the  greatest  need 
of  this  class  of  farm  people  is  education. 
Study  cla.N.-es  are  held  m  every  local  with 
gr  up  di=cu.-s:on  of  day-to-day  problems. 
Use  :s  made  of  pan^iphlets  and  bulletins  is- 
sued by  the  various  Government  agencies. 
particularly  material  furni.=  hed  by  the  De- 
partment cf  Atiriculture 

The  Southern  Tenant  Partner-  Union  is  an 
independent  and  una.liliated  organization  of 
tenaiits.  sharecr.-ppfci  s.  and  farm  laborets, 
having  characteristic-  f  b.th  a  regular  trade- 
union  and  an  .usscciatn  ;i  vt  farmers. 

A  committei'  cen.p  .sed  of  outstanding 
American  citizens  each  year  conducts  what  is 
kn^wn  as  National  Ghaiecropper-  Week,  usu- 
ally held  during  the  month  of  March, 
Through  mass  meetings  in  various  cities,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  special  literatuie,  the  public 
is  acquainted  with  the  problems  ol  the 
11.000.000  southern  f..rni  families  and  the 
woik  of  the  un.cn  Dvn.ni;  »he  past  3  yoars 
Mayor  LaGua.rd.a,  cf  Nev.  Y  :k  City,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  ha'.c  been  ^pcnso^s  of  the 
Sharecroppers  Week. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  when  the  life  cf  de- 
mocr.icy  is  threatened,  an  organization  such 
as  i!.e  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union  is 
niL-re  necessary  than  ever  before.  The 
strt  i.ttthenmg  cf  democratic  institutions  by 
letji-lation  sui  h  as  has  been  introduced  by 
S  nater  Langer  to  pr>.vide  minimum  wage.s 
fi  r  all  farm  labor  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
IS   a   dehuile  step  m   that   direction. 


Price-Control  Bill 
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I 


Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 

conct  ive  of  r.o  mrie  important  legislation 
that  Is  needed  at  the  present  time  than 


the  pricf-control  bill.  I  know  the  com- 
mittee i$  giving  the  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter that  It  deserve.s.  but  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  deOay  in  bringing  the  subject  tc  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Tank^,  planes  warships,  and  guns  are 
destructive,  but  inflation  would  prove 
equally  destructive.  We  are  faced  with  a 
conditioti  that  requires  that  we  should 
approach  this  subject  like  statesmen. 
Let  the  bill  come  along,  thoroughly  de- 
bated, fend  perfected  on  the  floor  if 
amendments  are  necessary. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  a 
timely  ejditorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Pcst- 
Dispatc^  on  this  subject.  The  editorial 
follows :  i 

IFroin  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch) 

I  NINE  GOOD   RE.^SONS 

*  There  are  nine  good  reasons  why  Congress 
should  p|iss  the  price-control  bill  on  which 
the  Hciise  Banking  Committee  expects  to 
open  heairing.s  tomorrow  The  reasons  are  all 
in  title  1  of  the  bill: 

It  is  iO  the  interest  cf  the  national  defense 
and  security — 

1.  To  preserve  the  value  of  the  national 
currencyf  against  the  consequences  of  price 
and   credit   Inflation. 

2.  To  Jtabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  specu- 
lative, utiwarranted.  and  abnormal  Whereases 
In  prices  and  rents 

3.  To  prevent  economic  disturbances,  labor 
dl.'^putes,  burdens  upon  oommerce.  Interfer- 
ence wiflh  the  efTectlve  use  of  the  Nation's 
resource^  for  defense,  and  impairment  of  na- 
tional utiity  and  morale  which  would  result 
from  unwarranted  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living      j 

4  To  leliminate  and  prevent  profiteering, 
hoarding,  manipulation,  speculation,  and 
Other  disruptive  practices. 

5  To  prevent  prospects  of  price  rises  from 
encouraging  the  accumulation  and  withhold- 
ing of  materials  needed  for  national  defense. 

6  To  assure  that  defense  appropriations 
are  not  dissipated  by  excessive  prices. 

7  Tc  cbtaln  the  maximum  necessary  pro- 
duction without  undue  profits 

8  To  protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed 
and  limited  incomes,  investors,  and  persona 
dtpendetit  upon  life  insurance,  annuities,  and 
pensional  from  undue  Impairment  of  their 
standard  of  living 

9  To  prevent  a  postemergency  collapse  of 
values  atid  the  reappearance  of  price  and  cost 
disparities  for  farmers  and  other  primary  pro- 
ducers   I 

As  to|  the  administrative  aspects  of  this 
measure^  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  merely 
permis-'ite.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
establish  "ceilings  '  on  the  basis  of  prices  ar.d 
rentals  prevailing  on  July  29  It  provides 
ample  tetitude  for  discretion.  Further,  It 
prov ideal  for  speedy  appeal  for  those  who  may 
feel  aggfieved  by  any  action  taken  under  its 
authonttt. 

The  bfll  may  be  less  drastic  than  what  was 
desired  by  the  most  ardent  of  the  price 
controllers,  but  it  does  provide  a  flexibility  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  theorists  It 
makes  it  possible  to  ease  Inevitable  hard- 
ships without  depriving  the  Government  of 
vital  aiihorlty  The  law — when  it  becomes 
a  law— will  be  Just  about  as  good  or  as  bad 
as  its  administrators  make  it.  But  if  they  do 
a  bad  Jab,  it  will  not  be  the  fauli  of  the  law. 

Refinaments  in  the  measure  are  possible. 
The  natiire  of  Its  administration  whether  by 
an  Individual  or  by  a  board,  might  be  set 
forth.  |ts  treatment  of  farm  and  labor  inter- 
ests is  dot  above  criticism. 

3ut  tpe  bill  should  not  be  sabotaged  in  the 
guise  08  perfecting  It.  Over  the  week  end, 
Smith  and  a  few  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate's fatm  bloc  announced  that  they  would 
Insist  (ii  incorporating  a  "floor '  for  farm 
prices  If  the  administration  insists  on  a 
"ceiling" 
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This  does  thb  worst  kind  of  violence  to  the 
underlying  principle  of  this  legislation  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  ••free7e"  all 
prices  rigidly.  On  the  contrary,  the  measure 
would  permit  the  free  fluctuation  of  prices 
below  a  level  deemed  dangerous  It  W(.iuld 
not  outlaw  free  competillon.  supply  and  de- 
mand and  the  whole  American  business  phi- 
losophy; It  would  merely  authorize  certain 
limitations  lest  our  system  be  swept  away  by 
the  wnirlwind  of  inflation. 

However    many    questions    of    this    nature 

may  be  raised  during  the  debate,  there  is  one 

ithing    Congress    should    not    forget:    In    the 

pt'l^t    against    inflation    time    la    of    utmost 

.Importance. 


C;i:nn!et?  tlie  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  Pt).<.er  Plants,  Add  L'matii!.a 
Rapids,  in  .Aid  of  Defense  Program 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  OREGO.N  JOITRNAL 


Mr.    ANGELL      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 
(From  the  Ortgon  Journal  of  .\ugust  2,  1941] 

COMPLETE  THE  BON.VEVTLLE  AND  GRAND  COULEE 
POWER  PLANTS.  ADD  UMATILLA  RAPIDS,  IN  AID 
OF    DEFENSE    J'ROGRAM 

David  Lawr?nce  qtnte  logically  concludes 
that  power  wUl  win  the  battle  of  production 
with  Nazi  Europe — American  power.  In  that 
event,  neither  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
which  advocatts  spending  another  $1,000,000.- 
000  a  year  *for  generating  capacity,  nor  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
urges  a  25-perc?nt  Increase,  nationally,  in  the 
next  5  years,  goes  far  enough — not  half  far 
enough. 

11  the  Unitet  States,  now  devoting  15  per- 
cent of  its  electrical  energy  to  armament,  and 
spending  at  the,  rate  of  81.000.000.000  a  month, 
reaches  its  goal  of  devoting  $3,000,000,000  a 
month  to  armaments,  it  must  devote  at  least 
50  percent  of  its  power  to  military  production 
and  must  Increase  its  productive  capacity  by 
|60  percent,  or  some  20,000.000  kilowatts 
j  For  these  reasons,  the  Journal  supports 
Administrator  Raver's  request  for  anothei; 
$30,000,000  to  speed  completion  of  both  Bon- 


neville and  Grand  Covilee.  thus  adding  a  total 
Icf  approximate  y  2.400.000  kilowatts,  or  about 
3.600.000  horsepower,  to  the  Nation's  power 
resources. 

For  these  reasons  the  Journal  also  supports 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  recommenda- 
tion to  start  irr  mediately  on  Umatilla  Rapids,  v 
where  850  000  kilowatts  could  be  developed, 
and  to  undertr  kc.  as  rapidly  as  teasible  and 
necessary,  work  on  Priest  Rapids  and  Celilo 
Falls  on  the  Columbia  and  Z  Cap  von  and 
Cabinet  Gorge  in  Idaho,  whic^^^^uld  add 
650.000.  420.000.  200.000.  and  100.000  kilo- 
watts, respecti'-el^-.  in  the  next  5  years 

Such  a  vast  pr6gram — vast  in  terms  of 
peace,  but  vcrf*  conservative  In  the  war 
crisLs — also  calls  for  restatement  of  the  Jour- 
nal's power  policy: 

1.  Rapid  completion  of  all  10  units  at 
Bonneville  and  all  18  units  at  Grand  Coulee, 
to  answer  the  uecessitieg  of  war  and  the  in- 


dustrial   and    agricultural    requirements    of 
the  peace  that  will  follow    . 

2  Immediate  construction  of  a  third  dam 
on  the  Columbia,  at  Umatilla  Rapids,  to 
s^jpply  prwer  needed  for  national  defciise 
aftid  to  improve  navigation  on  the  Columb*. 
and  the  constiucticn.  as  needed,  ol  the  lourth 
and  fifth  dams  on  the  Columbia  at  I'ricst 
Rapids  and  Celilo  Falls  and  of  Z  Canyon 
and  Cabinet  Gorje  projects  in  Idaho. 

3  Passage  of  a  Columbia  River  Authonty 
bill  that  will  provide  a  maximum  cf  regional 
autonomy  and  a  minimum  of  bureaucratic 
control,  setting  up  the  machinery  for  acquir- 
ing privately  owned  systems  as  and  if  the 
people  desire  it.  but  deferring  such  a  program 
until  after  the  war  emergency 

4.  Complete  elimination  of  disruptive 
power  politics,  by  Federal  and  local  public 
power  agencies  and  the  private  companies, 
until  the  national  crisis  is  past 

5  Appointment  of  a  Pacific  Northwest  re- 
gional power  defense  council,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Bonneville-Coulee  Administra- 
tion, the  State  utility  commiss.ons.  and  the 
private  companies  to  encourage  further 
power  pooling  and  the  complete  integration 
of  public  and  private  systems  for  national- 
defense  purposes 

Ca^  Smith,  the  Journal's  Washington  cor- 
respondent, estimates  that  one  industry, 
aluminum,  will  soon  require  2.500.000  kilo- 
watts of  firm  power.  That's  slightly  more 
than  both  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  can 
produce  when  completed  And  that  makes 
no  provision  for  other  electro-chemical  and 
electro-metallurgical  industries,  and  for  ship- 
building and  aircraft  construction,  much  of 
which  now  is  and  must  be  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  five  Northwestern  States  have  about  7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  installed  capacity 
now.  hydro  and  steam.  No  other  region  in 
America  can  double  Its  capacity  as  rapidly 
or  as  economically  as  this  one.  To  that  end 
work  should  begin  now.  Speed  Is  the  essence 
of  victory. 


Ai'uminum — A  Case  Study  in  Defense 
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Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  alumi- 
num is  an  exceedingly  important  metal 
in  our  defense  program.  The  need  for 
aluminum  for  national-defense  purpo.<;es 
jias  been  grossly  underestimated  and 
those  peisons  responsible  for  expanding 
production  to  meet  such  need.^  were  ex- 
ceedingly dilatory  in  taking  such  steps  as 
would  facilitate  the  needed  plant  expan-^ 
sion.  Tills  story  of  aluminum  is  one  of 
the  best  devices  that  I  could  choose  to 
illustrate  the  many  defects  in  the  de- 
fense program  and  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  such  defects.  I  intend  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  New  Deal  has  not  thoi- 
oughly  envisaged  the  defense  program 
that  it  confronted;  that  the  machineiy 
set  up  for  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  defense  effort  has  been  poorly  organ- 
ized: that  many  governmental  agencies 
are  working  at  cross  purposes;  and  that 


the   defense   effort   ha.s   lacked    a    <.:.'. '.0 
guiding  res:ponsible  head 

Our  knowledge  of  the  al;;:n:r.v.ni  m;\!.\- 
tion  is  derived  primarily  frcm  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense  and  fiom  a 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Aflfairs,  As  a  consequence  of  the.-^e 
t'wo  investigations  into  the  .subject,  i  r- 
tain  .steps  have  been  taken  belatedly  by 
the  Government  to  remedy  the  deplorable 
situation.  This  will  constitute  a  f^ne  ex- 
ample of  what  results  can  be  expected 
from  sound  and  informed  criticism  of  de- 
fense failures.  It  clearly  Indicates  that 
the  smug  complacency  concerning  'he 
defense  program  is  ill-founded,  and  thn 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  results  in 
attaining  our  common  objective  is 
through  informed  criticism 

To  survey  the  failures  of  the  New  Dial 
relative  to  aluminum  and  to  assess  the 
blame  for  such  failures  it  is  nex-essary  fir.<-t 
to  co'xsider  the  estimates  of  the  n' ed  of 
the  country  for  aluminum  and  secondly 
to  consider  the  potential  supply  of  this 
matei'ial.  Aluminum  at  the  pre.-^ent  time 
plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  na- 
tional-defense program.  For  ex,impl'\ 
apprcximately  one-half  of  -ii  w.  ipJm  nf 
all  aiiplanes  is  aluminuir.  If  v%  c  are  tl^.en 
to  have  any  informed  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  aluminum  that  will  be  required 
for  our  defen.'^e  program.  v.e  mu^t  ha\e 
some  idea  of  what  that  defen.H-  program 
is  to  be.  The  President  him.'^elf  appar- 
ently has  never  clearly  envisaged  how  ex- 
tensi\e  was  to  be  the  defense  p;ou;iam  nor 
how  much  material  it  woulri  reqtiire  Let 
me  recall  to  you  that  in  May  and  early 
June  of  1940  President  Roosevelt  believed 
the  defense  progjam  during  the  next  few 
years  woirid  cost  a  total  of  only  S4  500,- 
000,000  more  than  the  normal  expendi- 
tures for  the  Army  and  Navy,  But  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  summer  rf  1940  we 
appropriated  over  $10,000.000  000  in  di- 
rect appropriations  and  in  ctntiact  au- 
thorizations for  defen.se.  By  the  time 
the  P.-esident  submitted  his  Budget  for 
1942  the  estimates  of  the  co't  of  the  de- 
fense program  had  increased  to  $29,000.- 
000.000.  Then  came  the  lend-lease  bill 
with  an  additional  appropriation  of  $7,- 
'  OOO.OOO.OOO,  and  at  the  present  time  ap- 
propriatior^s  and  contract  authonz-^tims 
for  national  defense  total  approximately 
$45,000  000  000.  Thus  the  fajlure  of  the 
administration  to  fully  grasp  the  implica- 
tions of  the  extent  of  the  program  for 
national  defense  Is  evident.  If  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  country,  who  is  also  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  did  not  realize  the  totaJ  undertak- 
ing required,  and  present  it  to  his  sub- 
ordinate governmental  officials,  it  is  most 
evident  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  such 
subordinate  governmental  officials  to 
make  adequate  estimates  of  the  need  for 
defense  material. 

Of  course,  the  President  as.^erted  in  his 
message  of  May  16,  1940.  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  produce  50,000  airplanes  within 
the  next  2  years.  By  the  end  cf  the  .sum- 
mer the  aviation  program  as  finally  re- 
vised p)rovided  for  about  18.000  pianes  for 
the  Army  and  'Navy  by  the  middle  cf 
1942.  and  this  meant  that  we  would  have 
an  annual  productive  capacity  cf  ap- 
proximately the  same  numiber.  Subse- 
quently a  request  was  received  for  3,600 
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arid'.'ional  b  ir.bois.  On  May  27.  1S40, 
Iht'  Prr.>idfnt  a^ked  Cnng:>'s?  foi  a  fur- 
thtr  mcrra^e  :n  tb-e  avi^'.icn  piuciam 
T';:i.s  .iddi!;r,n;tl  piociiXin,  preM.n'fd  2 
mor.t!l^  a^  ),  would  ulUmatfly  involve 
13.oro  addUicnal  planf.>  Thu>.  v,;:h 
tl-.fv  ci  aslant  incit'<K>>t':>  m  M>  esl;;na!r^ 
of  a.:ciaft  :  qu.rmunts.  it  i>  difTlti;!'  for 
anyor.e  to  >o^  forth  rtiiV  mfiKSUid  t-'.;- 
matc-  of  what  Wi>  would  itQUiic  in  the 
w.u  of  aUunouun 

Ml     W     I     Hat!     of    l!M    0;!ir.-   >  I    Pio- 
duvUon  MaiKuoiuini,  tt^t.r.fd  Ltfoii  tl  • 
Si'na'.i-  C  >tntr..tt<'r  on  Naiu  r.al  D.  Un.  >• 
on  M-.v   l.V   U>41.  th.M   m  May   Iy40  ihv 
total  d«  Miand  !or  aiuimnum  l;;ul  i.aohmi 
30  000X00   poui  d^   p; :    montlv  and    ;^.a' 
bv  'h'^  in.dd!    ol  ILMl  tlio  hm  d  would  b> 
f)G  OCO  COO  p(Miiu1s  pel  Mcnth.  ont-haU  <  f 
when    vkouUi   b''   u.s.  d    for   cuil.an    pui - 
po.  .'s      T\w    in..d,quaiy    cf    these    (.^ti- 
mati.s  was  palonl  by  May  of  this  yt-ar. 
for    by    that    tur.o    llic    consumptam    of 
aluminuni    for    dffensc    alone    l^.a:!    m- 
crt-a.scd  from  25.000.000  pounds  to  n^a-e 
than  50  000  000  pounds  ptr  nKir.ih.     In 
May   1940   the  original   tstimatt.-   of   ti.o 
net  d    fc;     altirmnum    lu;-    aviation    wtre 
IT.OCOCGC  pound.s.  but  by  Mav   1341  t^.e 
actual      cnn.^umpticn      was      27  000  000 
pounds   for   tins   purpose.     Subhec.uent:y 
the  O  P.  M    >evi.sed  the  estimator  of  the 
rtqu;rtments    for    aluinmum    to    65  OCO - 
000  pound.s  per  month  by  the  end  cf  1942 
and  70,000.000  pt;und.s  per  month  by  ti  e 
sprint;  ol    l!^4i      The  prcducf.on  ol  70  - 
000  000  pounds  per  month  would  amount 
to  r.40.0C0.GG0  pcund.s  per  year.     With  the 
pa»a^e  of  the  Lt-ase-Ltnd  Act  llie  e.-t;- 
niate.>   cf   LiiP  ner-d   for  alunnaum   weie 
inrrea.sod  by  200.0C0C00  pounds.     In  ad- 
dition,  the  new   heavy-bomber   prot^ram 
that   v.a5   presented   to  Congre.ss  by  tl-.e 
Prtsidf-nt  in  May  1941  increased  the  fur- 
ther demands  for  aluminum  by  at  lea.-t 
200  000  000    pcunds   p-"r    y  ar.     Mr.   Bart 
te^itifit'd  that   according  to  present   esti- 
mates, the  ultimate  demand  for   alumi- 
num for -ari.-!  ai;    will  be   at   the  rat-"  <f 
900  000  COO   p.unds   p.'r  year,   and   c'lar 
dn-ec!  miiuaiy  needs  w.il  be  at  l-.a-t  ^oO  - 
COO  000    p(U!;ds    mere.     Th.u,-    'h^-    tot.;I 
estimate    tor   d»'fense   would   be   at    least 
*»3.i:00  OGO  000    pouna.s    p»r   year    by    1943. 
:^'But   in  tr.e  hearing.-  of  th.e  S'na'e  Ap- 
.■  pfopnations  Committee  on  an  appiop  la- 
ti<>n  for  the  Tennessee  Vail'-}-  A'lthority 
;Mr    Ba't  testified  late  m  Juno  1941  that 
-^i'.e  actual  needs  f^-,r  alummuir.  f-r  ntxt 
.-  yoar   wruKi    b  ■   m    the   neichbcrhcod   of 
1  700  0.^.0  000    pounds.     Thtso     est. mate- 
do  not  ine'.ud  '  any  allowance  fur  alunn- 
ntim    for    c;'.".lian    nof^'s,     Thev    are    in 
rraiitv  no-.hiiii:  bt;t  minimum  estnnates, 
and    vn.11    prrbably    have    to    be    revised 
upward. 

No  A,  It-  u>  see  what  is  the  supply  cf 
a;u:r..i.um.  A-  we  all  know,  previou?  to 
May  1941  .d  aluminum  produced  in  this 
ccun'.y  vvas  ntanufacturoci  by  the  Alurn- 
inimi  Co.  cf  America.  Th.is  corporation 
has  greatly  increased  the  production  cf 
aluminum  during  recent  years.  In  1933 
the  aluminum  produced  by  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  A.Tienca  amounted  to  286.868.000 
pounds:  ;n  1939  this  had  increased  to 
327  000  1100  pounds;  in  1940  the  actual 
production  was  412,500.000  pcunds;   the 


estimatf  ol  pincivicuon  for  1941  is  5o5.- 
000  000.  and  ui  1942  the  company  esti- 
mates It  will  pinciuce  756  000  000.  The 
corporation  test. fit  d  that  m  the  last  2 
Vf-ais  It  has  rav.'sted  nvnv  thai;  S200.C03.- 
bco  of  It-  own  funds  in  enlargm.t;  '.'s  plant 
capac:'v  Tu  O  I  M  and  its  prede- 
ce.s.sor.  the  N.iiienal  D-f''!i^''  A.ivisory 
Commi.ssit  n  i'P«ated:.\  a-k-d  :  lio  Alumi- 
num Cv  to  ;nei-.is«'  its  pi  -dvictaai  snH 
!u:  iheM 

Rut  'lv>:''  >s  on»"  riuci.*'.  tN-nv  i^t  'hat 
lim  ts  t!v   eapacuv  of  Mv  Alummuni  Co. 
?(>  exp'-ind  «'-  pr' dtie'.on   af,  i  th.nt  on? 
il'tr.efit    is   i-;eo';;c   pow-:        I*    -h.   tlld  bo 
po;n  ed  vMt  th.it  to  mat.'.if.iCiUre  1  pound 
cf  aluminum  fiem  baux.te  ore  requires 
10  kilowaM-hours  of  rlev  ii;c.;y      The  use 
o!   one  installed   kilowatt   ot    Ken<  rating 
ctpacitv   fo.r   I   year   will   pr  ^dur-    ab->ut 
1  OCO  pcUi-.ii.~   of   ulumirum       Mr     L    W 
\V;lscn.  vice  pics. d' tit  m  rhaii;;    I'l  opv  i - 
a-  ,on    of  the  aluminum  c  rpcration,  test- 
ify-d  befoie  the  Senate  c  imm.tiee  that 
thr  O    P    M    asked   th"   corporation   in 
Oc  rb'-r    1040    to    mcr-ase    lis   proposed 
plant -expansion  program  by   lOO.OOO.OCO 
pound.- — tha'  is  to:  inci»>ase  i's  production 
from    750.000  000    p  unci-    to    850  000.003 
pounds      Th.e      rotpora'ion      submitted 
plans  to  th'-  O    P    M    vjn  how  this  could 
b;^  carried  (  u"  and  it  hJHJnformed  the 
O.  P.  M.  t!;at  if  it  ccuki  secu:-e  for  the 
coipora'ion  the  necessary  electric  power 
the  crimpanv  could   increase  production 
by  -uch  further  amo'unts  as  the  Govern- 
m.ent  desirf>s     But  by  the  middle  of  June 
ISmI  th'  O    P    M    had  rot  been  able  to 
secure  'he  n-'tded  power  for  the  corpira- 
11  .n.    Thrio  are  several  d.fferent  places 
v.here  th.s  additional  power  could  be  ob- 
ramed      One   is   at    Fantana  in  western 
Tv  ith  Ca.x^lma  rn  the  Little  Tennessee 
R.ver      II- r"    the    requested    100  000.000 
p  'inds  o'  aluminum  could  be  produced. 
but  a  coiitrovtrsy  with  the  Federal  Power 
C-mmission  h  is  been  holding  up  this  de- 
\t  lia^ment .     Furtlier,  tlie  company  could 
p.ocucp    abcut    100  000  000    pcunds    p°r 
\..a  i-\  -h     B  aineviilo  area  where  there 
i~  a  lart;.'  anv  unt  of  power  from  Bonne- 
ville Dam  not  contracted  for.     However. 
S-  ciotaiy  Ickes,  who  is  in  charg3  of  the 
administration  cf  the  Bonneville  project. 
r  fu-es  to  sell  additional  power  to  the 
Alumirum     Co     of    America.     Another 
pc^s-ibility  for  the  prodixtion  of  alumi- 
nur-TT  IS  that  100  000.000  pounds  could  be 
p:    duced   from   power  geneiated  by   the 
N  acaia  Riv^r  by  the  diversion  of  abcut 
5  SOO  cub  c  feet  per  .second  of  additional 
watrr      But    rh.r^^    are    difficulties    with 
Canada  m  -ecurinc  this  diversion.    Olfi- 
cials  of  The  corporation  also  testified  that 
thore  IS  unused  capacity  at.  its  plant  at 
Missena    N    Y  .  'hat  would  produce  70.- 
000.000  pounds  a  vear.     There  is  a  lack 
of  power  herf\     Th*  re  is  apparently  suf- 
ficient pi  wer  across  th.c  river  m  Ontario, 
but  the  Canadian  Government  will  not 
export  iT. 

In  addition  'o  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  thero  i-  on^^  other  company  that 
has  been  producing  aluminum  since  May 
1941.  This  is  'he  Reynolds  Mrtals  Co., 
headed  by  R.  F.  Revnolds.  In  Aueust 
1940  this  co.rpo;  ation  received  a  loan  from 
the  R  F  C  for  the  construction  of  plants 
for  the   production  cf   aluminuni.     The 


oriKinal    loan    was    for    $15,800,000    ajid 
would  provide  for  plant  capacity  for  the 
production  of  60,000,000  pounds  of  alumi- 
num per  year.   The  loan  was  subsequently 
increaskci    to    $20,000  000     wnich    would 
provide  plant  capacity  for  the  production 
of    120(000000   pounds   per  year.     Thus 
by  19^  the  total  production  of  alunril- 
num  \r\  this  country  will  be  abuui  870,000,- 
000    pounds.   ISO  000  000    of    whicii    will 
come  trom  t  he  A   . :     : ;  .  •  m, ■     of  America 
*nd  I  JO  000,000  frtun  thf  R»'vno!ds  Metals     - 
Co     Thus  there  would  sull   be  a   tre- 
mondaiis  deflcloncy  in  the  production  vt 
nlummxim  in   1942  if  the  present  plans 
were  rtirned  out,  for  the  present  estimate 
o!  requirements  Is  approximately  1.700.- 
000  OCO  pcunds.     As  a  consequence,  we 
wculd  be  produclnp  in  1942.  aecoidinp  to 
present  proprams.  only  50  percent  of  tur 
iTquirfments.     This  tn  itself  is  a  most 
dep'ortable  situation,  and  unless  drastic 
steps  tire  taken  thi^  deficiency  In  alumi- 
num iill  greatly  retard  our  defense  pro- 
gram 

Now,  let  us  see  upon  whose  head  rests 
the  blame  for  the  failure  to  make  ar- 
rangetnents  for  aluminum  production. 
There  are  a  number  of  places  where 
blame  can  well  be  placed  for  the  failure 
to  anticipate  the  need  for  aluminum  and 
to  plain  for  an  adequate  supply.  Among 
these  are:  '1)  The  President,  <2)  the 
Army  and  Navy.  '3)  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Manaeement.  <4»  the  Alum'num 
Co.  ot  America.  '5)  the  Federal  Power 
ComEpission.  <6>  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  <7)  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  President  is  to  blame  on  several 
counts.  He  apparently  did  not  clearly 
enViSftge  the  total  ramifications  cf  the 
defense  program.  As  was  previously 
pointed  out  he  viewed  it  as  being  a  much 
smaller  undertaking  than  it  really  is. 
He  wjfts  quite  unwilling  for  many  months 
to  tajke  any  steps  that  would  upset  the 
philoJEophy  of  "bu-sincss  as  usual."  He 
was  (  strong  adherent  of  the  "guns  and 
butter"  idea  until  long  after  it  v;as  out- 
moded. He  has  presented  the  prcsram 
for  aircraft  construction  to  the  Office  rf 
Production  Management  and  to  Congress 
in  sufh  a  manner  that  no  one  could  really 
see  ihat  it  am.ounted  to  and  v.hat  it 
would  call  for.  Thus  the  report  of  the ' 
Hou^  Committee  en  Military  Affairs 
declares:  ^ 

Inqreased  slzos  of  aircraft,  especially  cf 
bcmoers.  and  the  rapid  destruction  ot  them 
In  tl»  V^fcrld  War  have  made  of  necessity  a 
coi.sflant  revisicn  upward  cf  the  reqviire- 
menflB  for  our  aircraft  program  No  one 
could  foresee  a  year  or  more  ago  when  early 
estiniates  were  made  that  this  Nation  would 
be  called  upon  for  the  enormous  amounts  of 
arm's!  equipment  which  Is  nc.v  being  voted 
by  tie  Congress. 

It  would  appear  that  neither  the  Army 
nor  the  Navy  knew  exactly  what  they 
would  require  for  defense  purposes.  To 
semi  extent  this  failure  was  juitified  be- 
cau-sp  they  were  not  informed  as  to  what 
they  would  have  to  defend.  Tlicy  did  not 
knoi"  exactly  the  quantity  of  defense  ma- 
terials that  they  wculd  require  nor  the 
quantity  of  raw  m.aterials  that  would  be 
needed.  The  Army  had  plans  for  ma- 
terials and  supplies  that  would  be  re- 
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quired  for  vn  arr^y  cf  1  200  000  rn-n  an. 
army  of  2  800.000.  and  :a^  -f  4  ooo  OoQ 
men.  But  .apparently  these  p.ans  were 
not  very  accurate  h?  to  the  requirements 
for  raw  rr:a'eV:al:=  Mi  Stacy  May.  head 
of  the  Divi-  :on  cf  Research,  and  Statistics 
of  the  Offico  of  Producion  Manaisement, 
t.  .•«,,,»  before  ?!u*  St-nat.-  Committee 
tia.f  '.nt  .^t  "nv  p-~tiniaioi  of  r»  quuem'^nts 
were  not  v- 1  v  accina'e  Th.-  HoibeConi- 
tn  •  '  ■  n  M'h'aiy  .MTans  reached  a  siml- 
l.ii   i.v  n.>.  !Us:on 

It  WM  imiKMwibN  '  \vv\>»r,  to  obtmh  sde- 
q\i«tf>  «>i'timiir»  .J  The  rfquir»in«nu  ol  f»b- 
rlC*te<l  n.uinaivint  t'  1  n\:!u«ry  pun>OM*  frum 
the  Army  m;  d  No  \ 

The  Om^  e  ot  Piodurtion  M  t;i  •iJoniont 
must  certamh  a-viane  a  vt!\  i,v  ce  por- 
tion 0!  ilie  biaini  foi  the  failure  to  ade- 
quatelv  onMsa^.  the  n- eds  foi  alumihuin 
and  to  pi;ui  to  secute  supplies  sufS^ient 
to  meet  ttu--'  iv  •  us  it  did  not  seem  to 
realize  the  i.cutontss  ol  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  was,  continually  holding  out 
false  hopes  cdhcernlng  adequate  supplies 
for  the  future.  Thus  although  during- 
the  last  half  of  1940  the  Aluminiun  Co. 
of  America  was  not  able  to  suppl>  "all 
the  civilian  needs  of  its  customers  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  all  of  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  United  Slates 
and  England,  nevertheless  the  Na'ional 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  issufd  a 
pi  ess  release  on  November  28.  1940.  as- 
suring the  people  that  there  was  then 
and  that  there  would  continue  to  be  ade- 
quate supplies  of  aluminum  for  all  de- 
tense  and  civilian  netds  One  month 
later.  December  29.  1940.  it  issued  a  simi- 
lar reas.suring  press  statement. 

The  ofiflce  of  the  consultant  on  alumi- 
num for  the  Defense  Commi.'^sion  and  for 
Its  successor  the  OfTit-c  of  Production 
M  .',, moment,  l^.-  been  manned  by  men 
who  have  not  had  any  great  experience 
with  aluminum  The  ^r.-^t  man  In  charge 
of  this  office  was  Mr.  Folsom.  treasurer 
of  the  Ea'tman  Kodak  Co.  I  suppose 
iuch  an  important  position  in  this  great 
industrial  concern  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture ol  photographic  and  optical 
equipment  qualifies  a  man  to  be  an  ex- 
pert in  aluminum  In  December  1940  he 
was  succeeded  bv  Mr  GranviUe  Holden. 
Previous  to  193y  M:  Holden  had  been  a 
graduate  student  in  economirs  a'  Har- 
vard Univfrsity  From  S' pten.t'*- ;  1^39. 
to  the  spr.ng  of  1H40  h^  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  From 
the' spring  of  1940  on  he  was  employed  in 
the  office  cf  the  consultant  of  aluminum 
at  the  Defense  Commission.  When  Mr. 
Folsom  returned  to  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  in  the  autumn  of  1940  Mr  Holden 
took  up  his  duties.  Mi  Holden  did  not 
give  a  very  good  account  of  himself  and 
his  abilities  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee  investigating  national 
Gefense.  He  demonstiated  his  la,  k  of 
knowledge  of  aluminum,  and  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  indicating  his 
partiality  toward  th'  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  Several  witnesses  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  that  Mr. 
Holden  had  informed  them  that  the 
C  P.  M.  vas  not  interested  in  any  pro- 
posals for  the  development  of  aluminum 
production  oth-r  than  those  that  might 
come  from  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Am'.nca. 
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As  laf^  a.':  Apiil  1941  di.-p::e  the  quite 
apparent  shortage  in  alunnnurn  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Alunv.nnm  Co.  of 
America  to  invest  additional  funds  tn  the 
production  of  aluminum  M:  Holden  was 
declaring  that  the  O  P  M  was  noi  in- 
terested in  any  alun.inoin  expansion  pio- 
pia-n  '' ..{'  w.nld  iniu;;'  G  vrnir'Ht 
f!'  a:a  .;  .■  F;-...l.>  b>  May  11*41  Mr. 
Holden  w  -  t  >  .inning  \o  .see  the  need  for 
Ckjvernm.  nt  lo.vns  to  a.wist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  thf  «  xpunsion  of  rtluminum  pio- 
ouction. 

The  Sm.u.  O  ir.nut'et  I :  \ esltirattng 
NaiinniU  l>Jtn^  s;»;d  i:;  it-  u  port  that 
the  Set-retAry  (t  tia  Itr  .01  h.ui  !> fn 
wllllnR  for  W'.k-  •  Iv  ;d  eoniit-ruts 
W.th  the  O  V  M  I  :%-tii,nu  the  «  xpjui- 
sion  of  aluminum  p«-oductlon.  but  that 
the  O  P,  M  had  been  unwiUmg  to  attend 
su(.h  meetings: 

The  Secretar\  of  the  Interior  has  testined 
that  at  least  part  of  the  power  necessary  to 
produce  additional  aluminxim  is  available 
and  that  for  nearly  6  weeks  he  has  been  ready 
to  discuss  its  application  with  tJic  Offlce  ol 
Production  Management  The  Ofllce  of  Pio- 
duction  Management  admits  that  it  has  no 
real  plans  for  the  production  of  the 
600,000.000  pounds  for  which  It  has  admitted 
a  need  and  ascribes  that  failure  to  its  efforts 
to  survey  the  power  situation 

Likewise,  the  Senate  committee  found 
thai  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration was  willing  to  lend  S2, SO, 000, 000 
for  plant  expansion  for  the  production  of 
aluminum  but  that  the  O  P  M.  had  no 
plan  for  such  expansion.  Thus,  the 
committee  said: 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  Indicated  p  willingness  to  provide 
$250,000,000  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  make  aluminum  available  The  Office  of 
Production  Management  has  made  no  plans 
for  the  erection  of  such  facilities,  ascribing 
as  the  reason  their  ack  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  power  sites  to  be  used  and  the  quantities 
of  power  which  will  be  available 

Now  we  come  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  its  part  in  the  failure  to 
plan  for  adequate  plant  expansion. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  possibility  that 
the  Aluminum  Co.  might  be  somewhat  to 
blame  for  the  deficiency  that  now  exists 
in  aluminum  production.  It  .should  be 
recalled  that  Alcoa  h.as  sta'r-d  that  it  has 
invested  over  S200.000  000  ot  its  own 
funds  in  the  last  2  years  m  pi.^r,-  >  x;;an- 
sion.  It  has  also  borrowed  S^4,000,QuO  in 
long-term  credit  to  finance  such  work, 
but  inasmuch  as  there  is  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  N<  w  York  an  anti- 
trust suit  against  the  company,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  it  to  float  long-term  loans. 

I  have  previously  shown  that  the  cor- 
poration has  more  than  doubled  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  aluminum.  In  the 
autumn  of  1940  he  Defense  Commission 
asked  Alcoa  to  expand  its  productive 
facilities  by  at  least  another  100  jOO.OOO 
pounds  per  year.  In  oider  to  carry  cut 
this  request  the  company  propo.sed  to 
build  a  plant  at  Foniana,  N.  C,  on  the 
headwaters  of  th-.  Little  Tennessee  River. 
This  site  was  20  maes  above  the  head  of 
nnvigation  on  the  river.  Between  this 
site  and  the  head  of  navigation  Alcoa 
had  already  built  two  generating  plants. 


Coni'^erning  th*  se  two  plants  'h.e  Ftdtial 
Power   Commission    had    rul>  d    that    ilie 
river  was  not  navigable  and  ccn^-  ca  tntly 
It    I  eeded   no   Fetitral    licuise   loi    thiir 
con.stiuction.     But     whtn     Alcoa     n:ade 
application  to  tht   Pow.i  Comini.v-ion  m 
Octoboi     1940    t.i    o.itcinniu     w  ht    lit  i     it 
needed   a    l.cm.se    i.  1    ili.     Font.uui    site, 
the   Cwmnussii  n    lul'. d    that    the    Little 
Tennessee  Rivrr  w.-s   n.v\  jabit    .i*    tliat 
point,   alth^o^'h    1:    had    pr'\u'a    v    ht  Id 
that   n  w.v-  n  •■    !ui\.i.-:o.  i,    ji-    ;.,  .1,1-   liii- 
ther    downstiiain      'llu     AUiti, unun    Co 
of  Anu-nca  leiu-,  ii   ;o  lansMvat    ,1  ^  lanl 
at  J'ontaJi.i  ii  it   wrulvi  nqui'.i    ,i  luinsi 
It.v    fu.M.in,v  lv*i  so.  Ii  iiiusal  Wilt    'i\i!nl 
One  wa.v  th:<t   i!   ;lu    l.u  .1    1.-  ir;   Miua- 
atirg  pinvei  wrif  la;,:;  at  Kvi,t,,n,i  undu 
lieease    Itom    th-     F' vit  t  al    Ge\irnm<nt. 
thry  would  bt  subjiu  to  t.captuir  b\  the 
Fi^deral  Oovemnient  \u  bO  vij.is  and  the 
price  to  be  paid  foi   the    pioy.ir.N   w .  uld 
be    determined    at    ih.at    time      Anoth.rr 
rea.son  was  that  if  the  plant  at  Fauina 
should    be    recaptured    by    the    Fedeial 
Oo\ernment.  that  authority.  b>  ugulat- 
ing  the  flow  of  watc  ,it   Fontana,  could 
destroy  the  utility  of  tlit  two  plants  far- 
ther downstream.     Further,  It  should  be 
remembered  that   th:     ;  l.i-^.-   :  •   Fontana 
would   cost   about   $;.(  »o"jr    .,nd   the 
corporation  has  had  a  d  ffii  ult  time  rais- 
ing additional  long-terni  citdits  because 
of  the  antitrust  suit.    In  February  1941 
the  company  cnce  mere  -was  intcrrslfcd 
in  developing  the  Fontana  picject  and 
presented    certain    possibilities     to    the 
O.  P.  M.  K'-  to  what  kind  of  F-, deral  loan 
might  be  advantageous  to  help  finance 
the   pro.iecf.    But    until  late   June   1941 
the  O  P  M   was  not  able  to  make  tip  its 
mind  whttiitr  there  should  be  a  d.'ect 
R.  F.  C.  loan  for  this  project  or  whether 
it    ,>hould   be   built   by    the   Gcvcrnrnent 
under  a  plan*  facilities  contract      Until 
the  O  P   M   made  up  its  nnnd  it  wa-  im- 
possible for  tlv  R  F  C  to  n-.ak<  any  kind 
of   a   loan.     In    addition   thr    Ti  nnf^ssee 
Valley  Authority  had  certain  objections 
tn  the  building  of  such  a  project   with 
Government  funds  If  it  were  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 
Further,  it  wculd  appear  tha'   the  c^r- 
poi ation  did  not  know  axar  tlv  \^ha:  kir.d 
of  a  loan  it  d'^sired  from  the  Go\ .  :  nment. 
The  failure  of  the  Aluminum  Co,  of 
America  to  undertake  -he  Fon'an;-.  proj- 
ect  under   a    license   from   the    Fedoral 
Power    Commission    certainly    !-.as    rcn- 
tributed   to   delay   in   securing    acucuate 
facilities  for  the  production   of   alumi- 
num.    But   it   should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  corporation  was  not  entirely  to 
blame    for   these    delays.     Th*    Federal 
Pi  .ver  Commission  apparen'ly  Ta\>rsed 
its  previous  line  cf  reasoning     Tli'-^  Ten- 
net^ee  Valley  Authority  ha"^  cfTe:ofi  cer- 
tain objections  and  the  OiTicf  of  Produc- 
tion Management  was  not  abio  tc  make 
up  its  mind  on  financing. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Federal  P<  w  er 
Commission.  Most  of  the  problem  rela-^ 
tlve  to  this  Commission  has  just  been 
set  forth.  Exactly  wiiat  motivated  the 
F.  P.  C.  to  change  ius  line  of  reasoning 
relative  to  plants  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  is  far  from  clear  C'r'a:nlv  its 
decision  on  this  point  wa.s  pn-.ius  to 
the  decision  cf  the  Supreme  Clu;  i  ;n  the 
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N'-w  Ri'vtT  ra5c  ar.-i  rcvAd  not.  tk>'U-foic,    j 
have  bff-n  moiiviitt  d  bv  it 

Tlu-  Icr.r-.fv-ff  V.-.llty  Auth.onty 
cl.iinu-d  tiuit  !h'  Fiin'aiui  piD.irct.  on 
thf  L:ftl»  Trnne>-t.'>/  H.Mr.  !.-<  rfaliy 
Wi'ii.n  ir-  'UM.(;:c';rn  f^i  the  Little  Tt^i.- 
n ■-«-•■€•  R:\<r  ul';rriat.';v  {lov.s  into  the 
T'-nr'.c^^*'!;'  >R;'*e!".  wim  h  i^  under  the 
r:-:sd:c!!nn  of  tlu-  T  V  A  Mi»  J  A. 
Krun.  then  pK^uer  nuinatie:  vi  the 
T  V  A  ,  testified  befo!e  Uie  Senat,-  com- 
mittee ll'.ivf  the  Tennes.-ee  Valley  Au- 
f!-.ority  takfs  the  p<jMtion  that  u  \vi;uld 
oppcvsc  the  use  of  any  Federal  lund>. 
either  directly  or  as  a  loan,  for  tlie  de- 
vlopment  of  the  F 'fitana  project  uriless 
the  project  IS  dr\ei..ped  by  the  T  V  A. 
hj-elf.  It  should  be  remenibeird  that  the 
land  on  which  the  dam  and  reservoir  ot 
Font  ana  wcnild  be  built  is  owned  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  and  not  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
Apparently  the  T.  V  A.  us  very  Interested 
In  expanding  its  own  jurisdiction  and 
power  and  not  really  interested  in  secur- 
InE  the  development  of  this  project. 

Finally  we  come  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  Ickes  As  was  previously 
pointed  out  there  is  a  very  laige  bloc  of 
♦irm  power  at  Bonneville  Dam  that  ha& 
not  be^n  disp<ised  of  The  dam  at  Bcn- 
ncville  is  under  the  juri'-dicticn  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  The  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  en  several  occa- 
sions ha-s  signif^Pd  its  desire  to  buy  addi- 
tional power  from  Bonneville,  but  Mr 
Ickes  ha-s  refused  to  sell  any  additional 
ptnver  to  the  corp<iration  Apparently  on 
several  occasions,  since  February  1941. 
Mr  Ickes  has  been  requested  by  the  O  P. 
M  to  sell  additional  power  to  the  Alumi- 
num Co,  On  two  occasions  the  O  P  M. 
r«^ue.sted  the  Secretary  to  sell  at  lea^st 
65,000  kilowatts  to  the  corporation.  But 
the  only  request  he  has  ever  granted  was 
one  for  20.000  kilowatts.  Mr.  Ickes  has 
testified  b<fore  the  Senate  comm.ittee 
that  he  believes  the  Aluminum  Co,  to  be 
a  monopoly  and  consequently  he  will  not 
soil  any  m.ore  power  to  it; 

In  March  when  we  c(^:n;-lifd  with  a  ro'jues-t 
by  O  P  M  offic.a:.*  that  wv  i^ive  Alooa  ar.cther 
20  0(X.)  klliwatls  fvT  (ip-r,itM.tt  its  pa-.s,  at  \  nn- 
ccu\er  beviind  their  I^  inialA  rated  c.ipacitv. 
we  were  t.ild  that  th.i-  Wv-^uld  be  vv.>  imh. 
p^-wer  in  tliat  area  for  AJci  a 

,A  mimth  utter  we  were  at'.iin  a-ked  to  ail  it 
Co  iXH)  kili'wart.s  oi  additi.'ii.i!  p-wer  for  tiie 
.■\;iiiir.iui:n  C  >  of  Anu  :  ic.i  Ti:.-  \\  .ts  to  be 
li.i-.uded  w.  «  pr  ^i.tni  .  >!  J0(  0C(  O.K'  prUMd.s 
aiM.ti.  :ial  A'  tli;^  tm^e  it  w,i-  rb\i'  u-  th.it 
th.e  phih..-;  priiv;ci''(l  (^  r  .ih  a'.v.  miU  {.ir  .sh.ott 
c'.  what  w  uld  be  nteci--,;  ui.J  I  rephed  that 
»('  w.'U'.d  insist  th.i;  I. (A  r- CjUirt  nviits  he 
nvt  '"V  p;.iii*<  built  !n  th.t.'  CI  \  e:  iin.eii'  It 
w.is  e\  nil  lit  'iLit  "i:;!t^~  this  veu  ci  lie  we 
w.  iKd  r  i.tiiiue  ti!  be  a*  r'.^e  iiuTCv  if  tlie 
Aluir.iiiuni  C  s  app,.rt.'i.t  pu:pi~e  to  con- 
tlr.iie  expiiii-l.  !i   i  .'.  .i   p.ece:;i-.  .il   b.isis 

Dt\<;p-.te  the  fact  tliat  Mr.  Ickes  tes- 
tififs  he  Will  not  sell  power  to  Alcoa  be- 
cause it  IS  a  monopoly,  h.e  asserted  as 
follows: 

Well,  when  the  storv  ot  this  war  comes  to 
be  written,  it  may  have  to  be  written  that  it 
was  Uist  because  cf  ti^.e  recalcitrance  of  the 
Aluminum  Co  of  An.urica  It  i-;  JU5t  :'S 
serious  as  that,  and  'hiv  arc  Just  as  helpful 
and  ctxrperative  as  that,  too. 


Thus  the  Secretary  testifies  that  he 
will  not  sell  tile  Aluminum  Co  electric 
power,  Eiecinc  puwei  ib  e.-sential  for 
the  prcduciion  of  aluminurTi  But  yet  the 
Seci'"ary  a.vsciis  tiuit  if  ih'  war  is  lost 
It  w,ii  be  lo.st  for  the  lack  of  aluminum, 
and  the  Aluminum  Co.  will  be  to  blame.- 
Certuinlv  It  :s  not  the  company  that  re- 
fu-se,^  to  buy  from  M: .  Ickes.  but  it  is  Mr. 
Ickf>  who  has  refu.<',d  to  sell  power  to 
the  com.pap.y  'Il>-  House  Committee 
on  Militarv  Affa:r.>  cn'ic;/'  ^  this  attitude 
of  M:,  Ii.ke.>  m  the  fuuo-.v.ng  well-chosen 
i..r.t;uage: 

The  aluminum  Industry  relies  on  power — 
electric  power  The  unwillingness  of  some 
G'.verniMent  officials  t.  provide  hydroelec- 
tric entrgy  fiom  Goveriimeut  dams  In  sucli 
an  emergency  as  exists  today  is  at  least 
short-sighted 

Whatever  ma>  be  the  merits  ol  any  con- 
tr.  V  r.-y  between  these  so-called  moncpoHes 
a;,d  the  administration.  It  is  the  sense  cf 
th.s  committee  that  a  squabble  at  this  time 
en  th^  subject  cf  monopoly  i^  a  tragic  and 
sorry  spectacle  indeed 

Tlius,  by  way  of  summary,  u  is  quite 
apparent  that  no  one  clearly  foresaw 
what  would  be  the  demands  for  aluminum 
for  the  defense  procram.  At  the  same 
tmie  adequate  steps  have  not  bt-en  taken 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  alumi- 
num. The  blame  can  be  allocated  to 
many  branches  of  the  Government — the 
President,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Tenne,^.>te 
Valley  Authority,  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  The  Aluminum  Co.  cf  America 
1;.  not  without  seme  blame,  but  in  the  last 
re>ort  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  niust 
be  placed  upon  the  President,  for  he  has 
refused  to  take  any  strong  position  for 
tile  coordination  of  defense  activities. 
As  long  as  there  is  no  head  tc  the  defense 
program  other  than  the  President  him- 
self. Interdepartmental  and  e~t,iblish- 
m.eiit  bickerinc  will  continue  to  h^'.d  up 
the  production  of  aluminum  for  r.a'io:.  -.1- 
defense  purposes. 

ThiO  Senate  Committee  en  National  De- 
fen.se  filed  its  report  on  aluminum  on 
June  26.  and  the  House  Cotr.mittee  on 
Military  AlTair.s  hied  a  report  criticizing 
tht'  aluminum  progiam.  among  other 
t!iint;s,  on  June  28,  Tiu.>c  reports  crit- 
icizirm  the  failure  to  provide  jnr  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  aluminum  have  had  a 
remarkable  effect  up(.)n  secihihi:  approval 
of  plans  for  the  expansion  of  aluminum 
producMon  On  June  27  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  let  u  Ix-  known 
that  It  had  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
a  program  for  plant  expansion  for  alumi- 
num production,  and  tliat  after  his  ap- 
proval the  Plant  Financing  Corporation 
would  be  in  a  position  to  m.ake  loans  to 
m.ike  possible  such  expanded  production. 
This  plant-expansion  program  would 
provide  for  the  production  of  approxi- 
mately 600,^00  000  pounds  cf  aluminum  a 
year.  According  to  a  statement  of  July 
15  these  plant-  are  to  be  owned  by  the 
United  State?  Government  and  operated 
by  certain  specified  conipanies.  The 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  is  to  operate 


three  planti.  with  a  total  productive  ca- 
pacity of  340.000.000  pounds  per  year;  the 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Co.  is  to  operate 
a  plant  producing  60.000.000,  pounds  a 
year;  the  Reynolds  Metals  Corporation 
will  operate|a  plant  producing  100.000.000 
pounds  a  y^ar;  Bohn  Aluminum  &i  Brass 
Co..  a  planB  producing  70,000.000  pounds 
a  year;  and  Olin  Corporation  a  plant  pro- 
ducmg  30,000.000  pounds  a  year.  The 
^Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  agreed  to 
design  and  supervise  construction  of  these 
plants  withtiut  cost  to  the  Grovemment. 

F\irther.  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  for  JKily  5.  1941.  an  agreement  has 
b'en  worked  out  between  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  Alcoa  thereby,  the  plant  at  Fontana 
will    be    comstructed    with    Governments 
funds    at    a    cost    of    $45,000,000.    Mr.    . 
Knudsen  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Tru---') 
M.^N  about  this;  but  from  the  letter  it  is  "V 
not  clear  who  is  to  construct  the  generat- 
ing faciliti3s:„^  '"1;-^ 

While  we  understand  that  no  dil&nltive 
contract  ha*  been  executed.  I  am  stij^fsitiia 
T.  V.  A.  anfl  the  company  will  be  glad,^ 
futnish  a  detailed  outline  of  this  agreement 
should  youi^  committee  be  interested.  In 
order  tnat  tihe  work  on  the  project  may  be 
commenced  at  the  earliest  feasible  date,  we 
have  urged  the  Authority  and  the  company  to 
embody  their  understanding  In  a  contract 
with  ail  possible  speed,  and  they  have  assured 
us  th^t  this  will  be  done. 

On  July  2  1941,  the  M«fals  Reserve 
Corporation  announced  that  it  had  con- 
tracted to  import  from  Canada  616,000,- 
000  pounds  of  aluminum  at  the  rate  of 
about  200,000.000  pounds  a  year.  This 
aluminum  will  be  produced  by  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  Canada.  Apparently  this 
corporation  is  not  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  but  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly closely  connected  with  it. 

With  the  additional  600.000.000  pounds 
of  plant  capacity,  the  importation  of 
200.000.000  pounds  a  year  from  Canada, 
and  the  domestic  production  next  year  of 
860,000.000  pounds,  It  is  evident  that  we 
might  finally  anticipate  a  total  supply  of 
1.600,000.000  pounds  of  aluminum  per 
.year.  This  will  just  about  meet  the  de- 
fense requirements  according  to  current 
estimates.  Apparently  in  order  to  get 
this  program  formulated,  the  exposures 
made  in  tiie  reports  of  the  Senate  and 
House  cofnmittees  were  needed.  It 
brought  toithe  attention  of  the  American 
people  that  we  were  not  planning  to  secure 
an  adequate  production  of  aluminum. 
One  majoc  reason  for  this  failure  is  the 
inability  of  the  divers  Government  de- 
partments and  establishments  dealing 
with  the  program  to  get  together  and 
agree  upoti  a  plan.  It  was  only  due  to 
this  informed  criticism  by  congressional 
committee^  that  the  administration  was 
forced  to  adopt  a  farsighted  aluminum 
program  oesigned  to  meet  adequately  the 
defense  needs  that  are  confronting  the 
country.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  there 
had  been  t  single-headed  administration 
of  the  defense- program,  a  long  delay  in 
formulating  such  plans  might  never  have 
occurred. 
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How  an  Ohio  Farmer  and  His  Wife  T^eel 
About    .\nierica's    Participation   in   the 

War 
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HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Sword  of  Damocles 


Wednesday.  August  6,  19il 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  directed 
to  the  Congress  from  two  ot  my  constitu- 
ents Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd  H.  Blackburn, 
cf  Sycamore.  Ohio.  They  are  typical 
farm  folks  and  have  stated  their  reaction 
to  the  administration's  foreign  policy  and 
ether  current  national  issues.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  each  Member  of  this 
House  to  take  note  of  their  expression. 
The  letter  follows: 

Sycamore,  Ohio,  July  22.  1941. 
To    the    Congress    r/    the    United    States    of 
Amenca 
HoNORABLz  Sirs:  We  are  opposed  to  sending 
our  American  boys  to  flglu  in  foreign  ^^-srs. 
We  are  also  opposed  to  breaking  faith  with 
these  boys  and  their  parents  by  keeping  them 
in  camp  longer  than  the  time  originally  speci- 
fied     Let  tnein  v^jiunteer  if  they  wUl,  but  do 
not  compel   -hem      If  our  Government  wlU 
not  keep  its  promises.  It  is  not  worth  fighting 
for.     England  should  not  expect   mere  from 
the   United   States   than   from  Canada,   and 
Canadians  do  not  have  to  go  overseas  unless 
they  volunteer  to  go. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  occu^jation  ol  Ice- 
land and  the  eliminating  hemispherical  lines. 
If  Hitler  had  done  this  Instead  of  President 
Roosevelt,  what  a  howl  there  would  have  been. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  union  wrth 
England  or  any  otntr  so-cfflled  democracy. 

We  believe  Washington's  advice  about  en- 
tangling alliances  Is  as  timely  today  as  It  was 
In  his  day. 

We  are  opposed  to  aid  for  Russia.  We 
believe  we  should  conserve  ovir  resources  for 
our  own  defenre  il  and  when  we  should  need 
them  and  net  wealien  ourselves  materially 
and  financially  by  g.ving  too  much  to  other 
countries. 

We  believe  that  England  has  expected  the 
United  States  to  finance  her  war  from  the 
beginning,  and  that  she  would  have  found  a 
way  to  end  it  lone  ago  if  .she  had  not  thought 
wc  Americans  such  big  fools  tl.at  we  would 
give  all  we  had.  even  our  sons,  as  we  did 
before, .  And  not  even  expect  her  thanks  In 
return 

We  are  cnposed  to  Congress  granting  any 
more  power  to  the  President.  Why  should 
we  fight  dictatorship  abroad  while  creating 
one  at  home?  And  why  should  we  help  one 
dictator  to  conquer  another?  We  cannot  see 
where  Stalin's  regime  is  more  virtuous  than 
Hitler's. 

Sincerely. 
Mr.  and  Mis   Boyd  H  Bi-ACKBtTiN, 

An  Ohio  farmer  and  tcife. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   AERO  DIGE.-T 


Mr.  OSMERS  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  August  1941  issue  of  the  Aero 
Digest : 

(From  the  Aero  Digest  of  August  1941) 
The  Sword  of  Damocles 

There  resided  in  Syracuse,  on  the  island  of 
Sicily,  some'  23  centuries  ago  under  the  reign 
of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  one  Damocles,  He 
was  Dionysius'  courtier,  dependent  upon  that 
stern  tyrant  for  his  livingi  nay,  for  his  life. 
Naturally,  he  never  said  a  word  that  might 
give  oflfense  to  his  lord  and  master.  On  the 
contrary,  he  leaned  over  backward,  as  we 
moderns  say.  mak'ng  remarks  he  hoped  were 
pleasing  to  the  tyrant. 

However,  according  to  Cicero  and  to 
Horace,  historians  cf  these  times,  this  boy 
from  Syracuse  sometimes  leaned  over  too 
far  in  extravagant  praise  cf  the  tyrant^ 
giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  in  Dionysius'  mind 
that  Damocles  piotested  too  much,  and  didn't 
mean  half  of  what  he  said.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  had  spoken  In  especially  ex- 
travagant terms  of  the  happiness  of  his 
sovereign,  Dionysius  invited  him  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  at  which  he  found  him- 
self seated  under  a  naked  s%vord  suspended 
by  a  single  hair  This  was  interpreted  by 
the  historians,  and  undoubtedly  also  by 
Damocles,  to  mean  that  at  all  times  Damocles 
had  better  back  up  what  he  had  said — or 
else. 

Now  It  happens  that  Damocles  has  many 
modern  counterparts  In  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
all  men  are  free  to  speak  their  minds  and  to 
express  their  honest  opinions.  If  they  care 
to  pay  the  price  The  trouble  Is  that  In  the 
Army  and  Na\'y  the  price  Is  somewhat  high. 
So.  few  care  to  pay  It,  One  did;  the  late 
Gen,  Billy  Mitchell,  And  what  happened  to 
him  is  a  matter  of  record,-  The  sword  de- 
scended Later  aviation  dependents  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  quick  to  take  the  hint. 
and  no  mere  derogatory  remarks  about  the 
Army's  and  Navy's  handling  of  aviation  have 
been  heard  from  those  over  whose  head  the 
sword  of  official  displeasure  is  .suspended 
And  it  Is  suspended,  no  doubt  of  it.  ever  the 
head  of  every  aviation  officer  In  the  Army 
and  Navy.  They  will  tell  you  so.  privately, 
and  the  record  of  what  has  happened  to  a 
few  with  "guts"  fully  bears  It  out. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  EXPBCT' 

Therefore,  when  a  congressional  committee, 
seeking  light  on  the  need  for  a  United  States 
air  force  coequal  with  the  Army  and  Nar-y. 
a.^ks  one  of  these  dependent  officers  what  he 
thinks  of  the  idea,  just  what  do  you  expect 
him  to  answer?  Remember,  all  of  these  offi- 
cers of  rank  have  reached  that  nonlndepend- 
ent  st.itus  cf  fathers,  Thfy  are  simple,  hdmc- 
lovlug.   family-loving   fathers   like   you    and 


like  me.  There  Is.  we  will  say.  In  each  of  ilie.-e 
fanulits  a  hoy  or  two  new  going  to  college,  .i 
girl  going  to  finishing  school 

Nbw,  Just  what  do  ycu  expect  these  officers 
to  do  when  they  are  asked  to  datun  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  its  handling  of  aviation,  or  the 
Navy  liigh  ccmipand  and  its  Inability  to  see 
that  In  addition  to  avixiUary  nbval  aviation 
the  United  States  needs  also  a  strong  land- 
based  air  force,  divorced  from  hitmpcrlng. 
old-stjle  Army  control?  Do  Jou  expect  a 
bunch  of  martyrs?  Do  ycu  expert  these  Army 
and  Navy  aviation  officers  to  sncrlflce  their 
careers,  to  Incur  offlrial  displeasure,  perhaps 
court  martial?  If  you  do,  th^n  you  don't 
understand  human  nature,  or  fathers. 

Therefore,  to  save  all  this  mess,  aviatu^n  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  ard  Navy  sinpiv^cannot 
ccme  out  for  an  independent  ait  force.  And 
whenever  they  arc  called  upon  to  testify,  you 
might  bear  tills  In  mind,  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  they  may  have  to  say  Tha 
truth  Is  In  them;  but  the  welfare  of  their 
wives  and  their  children,  not  to  Inenticn  their 
own  Ciureers.  will  nut  lit  it  com«  cut. 
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Mr.  Huffman,  M:  Spet.kt:,  ye.^ur- 
day's  press  told  us  that  Pre.sid^ :.',  Moose- 
velt  had  agreed  that  Russia  shcuid  have 
priority  on  all  materials  necessary  to 
supply  her  with  munition-  ol  w-.r  The 
morning  paper  informs  us  m  llanr.ni; 
headlines  that  the  United  States  is  to  aid 
the  Far  Ea.st  "red"  Army  and  that  this 
country,  as  an  outstanding  feature  of  its 
program  to  aid  Ru.sia,  'will  be  a  major 
source  of  supplies  for  <he  S'  v,ft  fiu 
eastern  army. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  o:  .Au(:u:-t 
2  adv:ses  that  175  000  employees  v.iii  be 
thrown  out  ol  wo;k  because  the  Ne^'  Dtal 
was  preparing  to  close  the  doors  on  tlie 
Nation'.-  $250  000  000  si'k  and  hosiery  in- 
dustry. 

Nineteen  Hundred  Corporation,  locat- 
ed in  St.  Joseph,  in  the  Fourth  Mivhitan 
Congressional  Di.strict,  wh,ch  makes  i  :jOO 
electric  washini'  iM.ichine.s  a  riny.  has 
been  advised  throurh  the  newspapers 
that  i:  must  cut  its  production  30  per- 
cent. This  order,  if  and  when  it  comes 
down,  means  that  several  hundred  men 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  Just  'Ahat 
are  they  to  do?  And  who  is  to  lake  caie 
of  them  and  their  iamilies  while  they  are 
idle? 

In  the  same  city  the  Cooptr-Wtll,  Co. 
will  be  affected  by  the  order  which  rcsult-s 
in  depriving  it  of  ILs  supply  of  silk,  fcr 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  firm's 
output  is  Silk  hosiery.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  persons  are  employ td  at  the 
St.  Joseph  plant,  while  approximately 
350  work  at  the  Decatur.  Ala.,  plant. 
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The  vlk-f:-'  (  zins  nrdf-r  w:ll  have  a  di- 
re •  fT'C"  '-n  ^*•.t'  W.iiT^n  F^athf  rbcine 
f.'c-iory  at  Tli:'-r  Oaks.  B.rricn  County, 
a;.n  in  'h'  F'.,ur'h  Cont;ri_.ssionril  District 
of  M  ch.Kc'.n.  wh.-re  si!k  us  iHed  in  the 
ir..'inufac*U!  .■  ot  blanket  bindmRs.  braids. 
rr-.d  .1   r.';:r.')tT  't  f'her  items 

L.)  iv  1;.;  :  ■  v'.~->rday  wo  passi.  d  a  tax 
b.;i  v>.h:>h  wi.l  add  mnre  than  $3,000.- 
OCOOOO  to  ih^  burden  of  the  already  ovr- 
buid'ned  taxpayer.  In  a  leW  months 
th.-re  will  be  anuih-r  lax  biH  cillirig  i)V 
\:k:'.  or  »  ven   Ki-au-r,   paynienl^s. 

:  '  ST    Y;.'"R   Jnn  ■       WHY^ 

Th.e  ef!' ct  of  the  Govrninv  nt V  policy 
in  Kr.mtinu  pr.onty  order.^  fi-r  all  mate- 
rial which  It  want.s  to  manufacture  into 
munition^  of  war  to  e.ve  t(j  B.uam, 
C';iina,  and  Ru.^sia,  and.  fur  that  n^.atter. 
to  any  other  country  uhich  may  a.^k,  is 
to  cl(i.se  thousand.s  oi  .small  nianufactur- 
ir.K  planl.s  fhrmighmit  the  country  and  to 
throw  hundred-  t'f  ihou-^ands  of  m.en  and 
Wi-men  out  of  work. 

Only  a  ffxil  would  b-'lieve  it  pos,-;blp  to, 
Irnpiw  and  coliect  additional  taxes  wh:le 
diyir.Si!  up  the  .^ouic"  fron  which  tlio.se 
taxf.s  mu.-t  be  collected.  Who  pay.s  the 
t.iXes  wh.eh  Con';ifss  mipose.',?  Corpc.ra- 
tn.ns  er.kiai^ed  in  indu.strial  produc'ion. 
businessmf-n,  woik:nt;n'ien. 

We  all  k:iow  that  the  effect  cf  the  ad- 
m.ni.stra';' .n'.s  pre.st-nt  proi^ram  of  giving 
away  billions  upon  billions  of  doila:.-' 
Worth  cf  n-.a!er;al.  of  depriving  mdu-stnal 
pl.int.s  of  the  raw  m.atenal  neces.-ary  to 
rn.ibli'  !h.e::i  to  (ip,.ra!e.  makes  it  ab.so- 
luiely  impo.>.^ibIe  for  thoH'  industrial  con- 
cerns to  contmu"  in  business  and  to  pay 
a  'ax;  .ti'ui  the  biilioris  of  dollars  winch 
are  impo--''d  and  which  are  paid  in  hiri- 
dt  p.  taxt  s  by  (tie  workirit;men  cannot  be 
paid  if  the  m.en  are  unemployed 

No  one  havinti  at  heart  and  keepme  in 
mind  the  continued  exiMence  of  this 
Goverium-nt  would  pur.-ue  such  a  ruin- 
ous iHih.  y.  Can  it  be  that  the  adminis- 
traiun,  nor  sati.sfied  wi'ii  bankrupting 
tlif  Na'.on.  mt-'nds  to  drive  our  pes^ple 
UP.;.!,  m  c;  -peration.  th.-'V  revolt'^ 
-...  Factory  after  factory  i.s  (.n  tlie  ver:;e 
of  bti.n,.;  f  reed  to  cicsc  I's  doors  Thi  le 
are  h.uiulied.s  vi  men.  businessnien  and 
repr»'sentatives  cf  sniall  concerns,  horc 
111  VVa--iun^tr.n.  beeLniii:  of  bureauera's, 
wli.r  lu-.ir  li.id  a  constructive  idea  in 
t!ie;r  w!;o:e  li\-(-.  for  material  to  enable 
tluui  to  cen'ir.U'^  m  existence — to  Rive 
(  mpl'-vm-ent  to  the  p-h  pie  of  th-Mr  home 
te\\n,s.  But  in  all  toci  many  instances 
tliey  -are  t.  Id  tliat  the  needs  of  Britain. 
(  f    Cinna,    of    ICa-.-ia    must    be    .-upplied 

I-  cur  wluile  m.du-trial  system  to  be 
boecfj  ci  un  our  people  to  be  uiiem- 
ployui  and  fnially  to  -utTer  want  and 
liuniZ'T.  in  lucler  th.at  the  war  maciimes 
of  Europe-  may  centmue  to  i-rind  i^ut  tlie 
lives  of  tiiose  who  are  bemc  u.-ed  by 
Lurept  's  war  lor^is  to  carry  en  thr  ir  cani- 
pai^n-  lI  Uizcression^ 

Is  It  net  lime  tiiat  tliis  Con.i^ress  shakes 
itself  together:  pets  a  few  constructive 
ideas  uxiking  toward  the  preservation  of 
c'ur  own  NatK^n,  the  welfare  of  cur  own 
people:  calls  a  halt  to  the  administra- 
tion's insane  policy  of  involvin.e  us  in 
the  European  conflict  at  the  expense  not 
only  of  our  material  welfare  but  of  our 
Ireedcni  as  well? 


I  call  upon  the  majority  party — the 
1'  adcr.-hip  of  ti:e  majcnty  party — to  take 
som.e  active  s'ops  which  will  enable  the 
small  industries  thrruch'^^u'-  the  Nation 
to  continue  in  existence — to  give  em- 
ploymient  to  tlie  millions  of  r>cople  who 
live  and  heretofore  liave  v.-ork-.d  in  those 
comiiiiunitics. 


Defense   Planning 
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LETTER  OF  .M.\J   GITN   \VILLT\M  C    IHVEP.S 

Mr,  OSMERS.  Mr.  Sp'-ak-r.  under 
leave  to  ex* end  my  ri-mark.,  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  of  Maj. 
Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  retired,  which 
was  pubh.sli'd  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  21.  1941: 

IF:    ni  t:.-  New  Y.  rk  T:rr,!S  of  July  27,  1941] 

DEfr.NSE  Planning — CrE.\TioN-  of  New  C\bi- 

NET  Post  Viewed  .\s  Nezd 

T)  'h:'  Editor  of  the  N'rw  York  Times: 

Ycur  reccni  editor:. i!  •Defense  Needs 
Planning,"  Is  llniely  ai.cl  iir.;x)rtant.  You 
nium+'rate  a  number  of  deficiencies  in 
our  naticnal -defence  program — deficiencies 
p^'Uitrd  out  by  your  mllllary  repcrter.  Han- 
son VV  Baldwin.  Among  these  are  that  after 
a  year  of  expansion  and  preparation  the 
United  States  is  stiH  mcntlis  away  from  ade- 
quate combat  cfticiencyi  that  not  a  single 
divu.icn  15  yet  rt  acty  for  war:  we  are  still 
training  for  a  iyi7  war;  that  practically 
net'.mj  has  boen  done  to  weed  out  the 
sfn;or  ufflcers  who  are  wedded  to  ancient  con- 
cepts or  who  are  unfit  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility Also,  that  there  is  still  extesslve 
emphasis  on  the  foot  soldier,  bayonet  fight- 
ing, and  prrnade  throwing,  and  not  enough 
on  tlie  t.: !.k  and  the  collaboration  of  planes 
and  tankc>. 

You  aUo  rnenticn  the  voluminous  report 
submitted  by  the  HQUse  Military  A.Tairs. Com- 
mittee, wliich  complains  of  a  series  of  major 
failures  and  de'ays.  You  state  the  War  De- 
partment has  afked  Congress  to  authorize 
a  purge  cf  unfit  Army  officers.  Ycur  own 
opinion  Is  that  "lack  of  proper  planning  is 
the  rccult  of  lack  of  proper  organization  to 
do  that  planning.  Where  the  cCuntry  lacks 
proper  dcfen.«e  organization  is  at  the  very 
t.jp,  Tlicre  Is  still  vital  need  of  a  boaid 
wh.se  individual  members  are  not  tied  down 
by  pre.;.sing  routine  duties  and  who  can  view 
the  defense  picuire  as  a  single  whole." 

PUNNING  BOARD  OPPOSED 

Y'  vir  recemmcndaticn  Is  for  an  advisory 
W..;-  Piaiinii.:;  Beard  to  contain  the  best  stra- 
tegical brains  ef  ihe  Army.  Navy,  and  air 
forces,  as  well  as  civilian  industrial  and  eco- 
njinic  expert?  and  lirst-rate  ncnspccial  minds. 
Boards  are  useful  a.~  p  .:'  y-:r.aking  instru- 
ments but  are  not  as  a  rule  so  effective  as 
executives  We  have  long  had  many  beards 
i::  cur  defci^e  services,  principally  to  coordi- 
nate v.irieus  activities  Coordination  in- 
volves, or  a:  l-:a^t  invites,  ccnipr-emise  and 
delay 

Much  experience  with  board,-  during  my 
long  service  In  the  Army  causes  me  to  dcubt 


the  w.sdcm  cf  your  reccmmendatlon  for  an 
advisory  War  Planning  Beard.  Prompt  and 
effective  action  demands  the, employment  of 
Individuals  in  important  positions.  Their 
responsibility  Is  personal  and  clear.  What 
we  require  at  this  important  time  is  an  addi- 
tional Cabir  e^cfficer — a  Cabinet  Minister  of 
Defense.  -*. 

Such  an  amcial  should  aid  the  President  In 
Inspecting  and  supervising  the  efficiency  and 
relative  pn  gresg  of  three  ccequal  armed 
branches— t  le  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air 
Corps — as  is  dene  in  Britain.  Germany,  and 
20  other  rot  ntri^s.  A  small  national-defense 
college  ^heuld  be  created  under  the  Minister 
of  Defense  The  students  wculd  be  a  limited 
number  of  vfiBcers  of  the  three  services,  with 
a  few  civilii  hs  from  seme  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment de  )artrnents. 

SMALL    ST.\FT    NEEDED 

The  minister  would  require  but  a  small 
stafl.  The  hrce  civilians  at  the  head  of  the 
three  armeq  services  wauld  each  have  large 
staffs  as  at  present.  Unity  of  comm.and  would 
be  assured  because  the  portions  of  the  Air 
Corps  which  go  to  war  with  the  Navy  and  with 
the  Army  would  be  all  the  time  in  peace  ac- 
tually with  pnd  under  the  orders  of  these  re- 
spective brfinches — for  tra.ning  and  Indoc- 
trination. A  reserve  force  cf  the  Air  Corps 
would  be  retained  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Coips,  subject  to  the  dt-^pcsition  of  the  min- 
ister of  defense.  We  need  a  single  homo- 
geneous United  States  Air  Corps  with  its  own 
laws  for  pat,  promotion,  and  retirement. 

Such  an  irganlzatlon  would  result  in  great 
improvement  in  operations  and  in  great  sav- 
infts  of  public  funds. 

As  to  ourlhavlng  in  the  Army  some  ofBcers 
who  are  not  competent,  this  is  natural,  be- 
cause we  lapk  any  system  of  selection  In  the 
pi  emotion  dif  Army  cfflcers  In  the  grades  up 
to  that  of  Colonel  All  the  navies  of  all  na- 
tions have  iuch  a  system  and  all  the  impor- 
tant arraiea  save  only  ours  also  use  the  sys- 
tem of  selection  In  promoting  Army  officers 
Therefore,  ^e  are  now  doing  much  the  same 
thing  we  h$ve  done  when  an  emergency  ap- 
pears We  are  experimenting  with  some  of 
our  Army  ^fficere  in  order  to  compare  their 
relative  effldicncy.  when  this  should  have  been 
don^  carefully  in  peacetime. 

COMPETITION    FAVORED 

This  experimenting  with  the  assignments  of 
some  ofjotjr  higher  officers  has  In  the  past 
produced  almost  unbelievable  results.  It  In- 
evitably defeys  and  mars  the  early  training  of 
some  of  thf  new  forces.  The  history  of  ad- 
mlnlstratlct)  Indicates  that  no  bureau  in 
wiDich  the  ifficials  have  a  life  tenure  of  office 
will  e\-^r  retire  or  discharge  In  a  thorough 
manner  tha  less  competent  persons.  An  p.u- 
tomatlq  -^y^em.  such  as  selection,  insures  the 
competitiofl  which  is  effective. 

The  quealon  of  air  power  and  the  proper 
organization  for  our  defense  forces  must  now 
be  viewed  after  study  of  the  capture  of  Crete. 
The  capture  of  Crete  In  a  few  days  was  an 
cpoch-mak^g  event  in  warfare.  The  British 
were  in  prissession  of  Crete.  They  had  an 
army  thert.  with  defended  positions,  artil- 
lery, tanks. (and  o'hcr  heavy  equipment.  The 
Germans  carried  to  Crete  thousands  of  in- 
fantry soicjiers  in  transport  planes  and  in 
gliders  Tl|e  Germans  captured  Crete  with- 
out tanks  jand  artillery  and  special  equip- 
ment. Tht  airplanes  not  only  brought  the 
German  troops  to  Crete  but  the  dive  bomliers 
acted  In  tne  place  of  tanks  «nd  artillery  in 
battle  to  a|d  in  defeating  the  British  forces 
on  the  isltnd.  We  now  see  that  airplanes 
can  he  the  f  "incipal  instruments  both  in  seiz- 
ing and  inlhclding  positions.  The  Air  Corps 
Is  not.  thprefore  as  many  have  claimed, 
merely  an  Auxiliary  force  in  war 

William  C   Rivers. 
Major  G'-neral,  United  Stata  Army.  Retired. 

Nfw  York,  July  24,  1941. 
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ARTICLE   IN   TiiE    A 'e  Of  ST   PEOPLES 
LOBBY    BULLETIN 


Mr,  CC^FPTE  of  Washington  Mi, 
Speaker,  undei  leave  it  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
which  appears  in  the  current  Issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Peoples  Lobby,  Inc.,  and 
which  was  prepared  by  thau  nonprofit 
corporation  for  educational  and  con- 
structive purposes.  It  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  advii-e  the  people  of  affiliations 
of  certain  people  now  identified  with 
public  agencies.  The  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Who's  Who  in  Wall  STRrrr's  W,\r  in  Wash- 
ington—Two Billions  of  War  Ccntracts  to 
Business  RtrRrsENTATivES  in  Government 
At  least  $2,000.000.odb  of  war  contracts,  up 
to  the  first  week  in  June,  had  gone  to  con- 
cerns with  controlling  officers  In  the  Govern- 
ment making  the  contracts,  an  investigation 
the  People  8  Lobby  has  had  made  shows. 

Specific  contracts  amount  to  $1,126,020,978. 
exclufive  of  contracts  for  fuel,  fupplies,  con- 
struction, and  expansion,  and  of  contracts  to 
subsidiaries,  subcontracting,  and  corporations 
to  cover  up.  controlled  by  these  corporations. 
These  include:  g 

American  Brass  Corporation:  James  H. 
Madden  and  James  T  Kemp,  botli  in  Office 
of  Production   Management.  $6,857,101 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.:  George  F  Hockcr. 
U     P      M  .    »71.449  442 

Chrj-sler  Corporation:  Edmund  S  Chap- 
man, Chief  Light  Ordnance  Unit.  O.  P.  M  , 
$34,179,629. 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Ir  :i  Corporation: 
George  M    Kirk.  O    P    M     f  ^  587.2IX) 

Crucible  Steel  Co  ;  Frank  E  Speflccr, 
O     P     M  ,   $14,184  446 

Dravo  Co  :  Alex  W.  Dann.  Office  of  Trans- 
portation, $10  830  481. 

General  Eiectnc  Co  :  F  B  Clifle.  Carl  M. 
Lynge   O.  P   M  ,  $106.754  743. 

General  Motors  Corporation:  William 
Knudsen.  O.  P  M;  Frederick  C  Horner, 
Office  of  Transportation:  and  E.  P.  Johnson. 
Benson  A.  Waderlow.  Bayard  B  Kunkie,  and 
'John  L  Pratt,  all  O  P  M  ,  $324.403  060. 
Xnternatlonal  Harvester  Co.:  Richard  E. 
Evans     $9,368,738 

Lukens  Steel  Co:  A.  J.  OLeary,  O.  P  M  , 
$8,000,719, 

Murray  Corporation  of  America:  Clarence 
W    Avery.  O    P    M  .  $3,079,680 

Procter  St  Gamble:  Rii-h  R  Deupree,  O  P. 
M..    $24,720,000. 

United  Aircraft  and  Transportation: 
George  J    Mend,  O    P    M  ,  $186,439,438. 

United  Statr=  Steel  Corporation:  E  R. 
Stettinius,  O    P     M     $5  548  143 

Westtrn  fcrittinc  Co  :  J  F  M  Hermann, 
O     P     M  .    $22,017  520 

Westinghou.se  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.: 
E   C.  Brandt.  O    P    M  ,  $37,747,430. 


Available  .eccrds  do  not  reveal  whether 
cortracie  were  open  bidding  or  cc*t  plus. 

The  6  months  delay  in  the  armiimenta 
program,  due  to  quibbling  over  taxes  and 
payments,  with  corf>cratiun  officials  aclmg 
In  a  dual  capacity  as  Government  and  as 
economic  royalist  representatives,  has  im- 
1  erilcd  the  safety  of  all  cf  Americas  urmcd 
forces 

DU    PONT    and    CARNEGIE   STEEL 

Du  Pont  contracts  amount  to  $170,329.95'). 
and  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  to  $65,191,682. 
but  perhaps  since  the  Du  Peats  have  mar- 
ried into  the  Roosevelt  fam.ly,  E>u  Ponts  are 
no  longer  "economic  royalists  "  Du  Pont  is 
controlled  by  General  Motors,  whose  presi- 
dent. William  S  Knudsen.  is  Director.  Office 
of  Production  Management,  and  Frederick^ 
P  Keppel.  president  of  Carnegie  Steel,  is  lu 
Nelson  Rockefeller'B  divlsicn 

LIGHT    ON    SLEEPING    SICKNtSS    OF    [1FJFNSF    PBO- 
GRAM ORGANIZATION    OF    DETENSE    PEOGRAM 

The  organization  of  the  defense  program 
has  brought  to  Washington  scores  of  meu 
from  the  ranks  of  business— primarily  big 
business  It  is  In  the  defense  organizations 
that  business  Influence  in  Government  ad- 
ministration and  policy  has  reached  its  peak. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram much  of  the  administration  and  a  ma- 
jor share  of  the  determination  of  policy  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been 
and  stlU  are  connected  with  business 

A  number  of  men  from  the  ranks  of  big 
business  are  today  the  most  important  ad- 
ministrators of  the  defense  program-  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen,  president  of  Genernl  Mo- 
tors Corporation  since  1937.  now  in  charge 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management; 
Edward  R  Stettlnltis.  Jr  ,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  States  Stop]  Corporation 
and  an  old  associate  of  Mr  Knudsen  in  Gen- 
eral Motors,  now  director  Priorities  Divi- 
sion of  the  O  P  M  :  Jchn  David  Biggers, 
president.  LIbbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co  .  an- 
other experienced  automobile  mnn,  now  di- 
rector of  production  cf  O  P  M  Roy  Jack- 
son, formerly  associated  with  F;  rcl  Motor  Co., 
1928-31.  General  Motors  Export  Co  1931  34. 
and  United  States  Steel  Expon  Co  1938  to 
date,  now  administrative  officer  of  the 
O  P.  M:  Ralph  Budd.  president.  Chicago, 
Burlington  tc  Quinry  Railroad  Co  .  now 
Commissioner  cf  the  OfRrt-  of  Transportation 
of  the  O   E   M. 

Business  influence  on  policy  and  adminis- 
tration consists  of  much  more  than  the 
presence  of  men  such  as  those  mentioned. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  doUar-a-year 
men  and  those  who  serve  W  O  C. — without 
compensation.  Shake-ups  In  the  defen-'-e 
organization  have  not  changed  this.  Big 
business  has  not  lost  lt«  Influence. 

OOLLAR-A-TEAR   MEN   DOMINATE 

In  the  second  week  in  June  there  werp  ap-_ 
proximately  265  dcUar-a-yrar  men  serving  to 
the  various  defense  agencies 

There  were  11  in  the  Office  of  Traa-^jorta- 
tlon.  22  in  the  Defense  Mediation  Board:  81 
In  the  Office  of  the  Coordination  of  Commer- 
cial and  Cultural  Relations  Between  the 
American  Republics  (Mr  Rockefeller  re- 
ported 36  doUar-a-year  men  to  the  Hr^use 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  but  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management  has  released  the 
names  of  only  31 1:  7  In  the  Office  of  Price 
Adm,inistratlon  and  Civilian  Supply;  8  serving 
the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  cf 
National  Defense:  186  in  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Manaecmrnt— Production  92.  Priorities 
22.  Labor  37  Purchase  35  (Donald  Nelson, 
director  of  th-.  P,:-rh:  '-t  Division,  reported  40 
(,'  mn;i'i(r  tn  .App'opriations.* 
M,  hat  n  .e  i^'  :   •!.•    names  of 


to  the  H'^M  • 
but  the  O  E 
only  35  ) 

Of  this  n'j'.r.h- 
of   corporate 


at    l'!!."*   42   are  presidents 

The    mairr.-v    'f    thfsc    are 


major  corperuu^ns   such  as   Gti.cral  Motors, 


Dravo  Corfxjratlon.  Atlantic  Qreyhound  Cor- 
poration, American  Airlines,  Jnc  .  American 
Coffee  Corporation  Camfgl^  Corporation, 
Libbey -Owens -Pcrd  Glass  Oo..  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co  .  etc. 

At  least  8  of  these  men  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  a  direct  capacity  wittt  investment  or 
banking  concerns  Well  over  half  have  been 
Involved  In  the  immediate  ttianagement  of 
business  concerns 

Of  the  total  only  ntXDut  42  $re  technicians, 
enginetrs    or  profes-'iionnl  men  • 

Spread  through  ail  of  the  defense  agencies 
are  to  be  found  17  mt  n  rcnnectid  with  trade 
associations  and  business  institute*^ 

In  O  P  M  a  majority  of  dollBr-a-\'  ar  nien 
have  been  active  Bdmlnistrators 

These  men  are  the  economic  royalists  made 
fam.ous  by  the  Presidents  denunciations  in 
the  early  years  of  the  New  Deal  Maey  cf 
their  connections  extend  to  more  than  one 
corp<iraticn  and  to  countries  tliroughout  the 
world,  including  Germany.      j 

PROTECTING  PROntTS 

In  the  field  of  productiun  tihc  Influei.ce  of 
the  dollar-a-year  men  has  b^en  againbt  any 
proposal  to  reorganize  industry  for  gi cater 
tfflciency  if  It  would  Interfere  with  their 
profit  position.  < 

The  arms  program  and  thedemestic  econ- 
omy are  now  suffering  from  shortages  of  cer- 
tain raw  materials  and  flnlslud  pr^jducts. 
One  of  the  major  Jobs  in  tUc  early  days  cf 
the  arms  program  was  to  estiniate  the  amount 
of  raw  materials  and  the  productive  cajacity 
needed  to  provide  prodocticn  of  goods  for 
the  civilian  and  military  economj.  The  de- 
gree of  influence  cf  butmesB  on  tlie  early 
decisions  of  the  defense  agencies  can  be  traced 
IJein  by  item  to  dollar-fj-year  men  in  the 
defense  set-up.  This  applies  to  aluminum. 
steel,  automobiles,  rail  transportation,  find 
electricity, 

COVLRNMENT   MUST  TAKE   INDUSTKIES    TO  Ui:!!  ND 
AMERICA 

The  Federal  Government  must   at  iice: 

1,  Take  over  every  maj'ir  :nd  >t:y  as  well 
as  every  defense  Industry,  incluuiiig  traiiF- 
portatlcn  and  the  banking  and  credit  .'-y-tim, 
on  the  basis  of  a  lair.  Instead  Oi  a  fictitious 
capitalization,  and  put  technicians  and  pro- 
diictlon  engineers  In  charge— to  Insure  pro- 
duction. • 

2  Create  a  representative  commission  to 
plan  for  arms  and  civilian  needs,  with  an 
executive  with  plenary  powers  to  order 
planned  production 

Piompt  and  complete  mechanization  will 
reduce  the  dangers  cf  Ain<rica  s  defenders 
in  uniform 

Such  mechanization,  and  the  ptovision  of 
munitions  ard  equipment,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained promptly,  and  civilian  needs  met, 
under  private  ownership,   or  private  control. 


Better  Get  Ready 


EXTENtlO.N   C'F   P.EM.AI^.PIS 

(   F 

HON.  JOHN  M  HOUSTON 
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EDITCRI,^L    FROM    IHE   NEWTON    .KANS) 
E  \  t  N 1 N  C;    KAS .-  .\N  -  HEP  fB  L  K  AN 

Mr    HOUSTON      Ml,    Speaker,  und.  r 
leave    to    ex:ei.u    n.y    itmaiki    in    the 
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APPP:Xi)ix  TO  thp:  coxgressioxal  recop.d 


Rei  CRD  I  iri.  ;ud<-  th-  I'U'nwin  l:ir.»-:y  edi- 
toriai  from  the  Neuton  'K.-.n>  '   Evt'nmg 
Kansan-Republican  of  Julv  30   1941: 
|Kt    :r.  -he  Newton   iK..:>  )    Evc;..;-.s  K;i:.=an- 
Repi;'. :.-..::     :  Jiiiv  :-!0    U-il, 

The  continual  pcundlng  en  the  national- 
diJtiise  prncram.  the  encrmcus  a:5prr:pr;a-> 
t:ons  of  money  by  Congress,  liicuir:;--  -uch  as 
tho  appeal  for  old  a'.u;r.;::um  are  gradually 
L'riiiBinc  the  pe^iple  r.  .i:<:  t.  t!;t>  war  area. 
A^:;.'-'  every  day  the  L';.;;t  1  b'.iN-  draws  a 
.■-■•;  :.t-.irer  to  actual  ('.i! !:- ;ra; ;  i;  ;ii  the  war 
V\t'  arc  already  in  tl.r  war  zones.  Maybe  It 
U  niiw  cnly  up  to  Hit!,  r  lt  Jap:)::  t"  -trike  tbe 
flr!<t  blow  and  we  shall  bi  :i.  up  •     i  u:  »  ars 

Perhaps  we  ill  the  nU.lir.t.-  caiinut  always 
f«t'  a*  c;rariy  a-  tlu-  team  nianacer  sitting  on 
the  plav«:>  h--.  !;  Maybe  tht  C>'!ninander 
In  Chief  a:.d  :'..■  -  xpirt  ad\^ir>  i:;  W..>hing- 
ton.  from  the  cl.,-^<'-up  -eat.-  are  -e»  ::.l'  things 
that  the  ordinary  -;HC'.i'cr  cai-.i.  ?  cli.-cern. 
M.iybe  thoy  th'.i:k  ;t  is  :i.  le.-s.iry  '(  T.ike  all 
of  tht*e  u  rl.ke  steps  and  take  ch  ii.ces  of 
overNt('pp:i.^-  -a:. .it  is  con-iderrd  rur  runt?  as 
a  neutral  natio:. 

nus  much  K't  m<  c- r'aii.  ti  a;:  c(  ::C' rr.od 
In  this  countrv-.  that  we  L.td  t-o'ter  iiurry  up 
our  program  rf  preparediuv--  if  w.-  are  Rdlng 
tc  ccntliuit  k:.  ik:r.g  chips  >  ft  ti;e  shoulders 
Of   rthrr    ptople 

In  that  ccnnectU  IV  a:.d  whetlai  \vi'  '..ke 
It  or  not  and  whether  it  is  tieatm^j  fair  with 
the  soldier-  tlie  <  in'.r."U>  m^cli ' ;o:-.«  tl-.at  i.inv 
p;!\.t.lr,  \  )•  M  ,  ni  .id'. :- il\»  t.-  !'.  1  !  al!  Mk' 
ttrnu'd  Uri..-  we  i..,e  it  .  ur  ci  nunand  m 
wrvice  and  ndd  ',-  th  in  .i-  rapidly  ns  «iew 
n>.«:>.  c\u  lif  ahM  rlH-d  ai.d  trained 

It  1-  ptelMbly  :Un\>'-t  Ulv.vi-r-al'N  !,  ;t  l-v 
I'nUrd  f*'..t»<.  piv'ple  tliat  >.;<•••;!;»;,:  t  'hi-  War 
l!>  piar'!Ci»tly  lutnitahle  We  >;>  !  •  w.cif  t,i 
W  .Ke  lip  m  tht  nikUlle  «•!   tla-  s  i,  '.t  .nd  f'.nd 

tl.  il  «e  «r»  Hi  Mid  Ivwe  1'..'  li;  ut.  i;u  ;'  il  - 
t' r. -e  •  rcr  to  do  trc  a.'vii',  tl-;;.v-  k-  f 
It(;,!>  ''':.' k  ;.X.  twr\!>  d\  b< 'U  ^'iti.^*  i\  aiui 
!i4»M;i!  h  .1  l>("i;  ij,  !  ii>',>  tJa'.nd'.C  ti'V  Wlat- 
ever    t.  K-    pwrtuipat     !i    in    w -.r   n.   y   entwtl. 


Th«  Su|«r  Problem 


402  tons  by  $47  and  as  a  result,  we  would  get 
$322,673,894  protection  allegedly  given  the 
sugar  producers  of  this  country  This,  as 
you  know,  is  ridiculous.  The  actual  protec- 
tion afforded  the  sugai;  producers  of  this 
country  for  1940  should  be  arrived  at  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  full-duty  rate  cf  1875  cents 
per  pound,  they  were  afforded  $37  50  per  ton 
on  the  24.177  tens  of  full-duty  sugar;  at  the 
preferential  rate  of  0  9  cent  per  pound,  they 
were  afTirded  $18  per  ton  protection  on  the 
1.311.356  tons  cf  sugar  from  Cuba.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  domestic  sugar  producers 
were  afforded  a  total  of  $24,511.045  50  protec- 
tion as  against  the  alleged  $322  673  894.  or 
an  actuardifference  of  $298.162.848  50.  It  Is 
erroneous  to  figure  the  $10  per  ton  processing 
tax  as  protection  of  the  domestic  producers 
as  against  forelen  producers,  becau.^e  this,  tax 
Is  paid  by  all  producers,  whether  continental, 
domestic,  or  foreign. 

The  figure  which  Senator  George  used  is 
one  of  the  pets  of  certain  f.dmin.strative  cfH- 
clals  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  was  orieinaUy  thought  up  in  1936 
In  a  statement  which  was  issued  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr  H:nry  A  Wal- 
L.\cE  In  this  statement,  M:  \V\:,l.\ce  said: 
"The  total  cost  to  American  consumers  of 
sugar  purchased  under  the  quota  system  dur- 
int;  the  calendar  year  1936  has  been  estimated 
(Without  a!luwanci>  for  the  revenue  of  ap- 
proximately $40  000,000  the  United  States 
Trf.i-tirv  rrrcived  from  import  duties  on 
>i,i,Mr  r  t  r  the  possible  increase  in  world 
price  that  might  haye  lesulteci  from  chn>.ged 
Conditions i  at  apprcximatcly  $350,000,000  in 
txie.xs  of  the  dtpiesM'd  prices  that  prevailed 
m  the  world  maiki'l." 

V  ;i    \v.;i    luuic*  how   clowly    this   flcure 
wl'.uh  Ml    \V\'. ;  vi  f  u.-rd  In  1936  approximates 
tU'i.re   c.it   I  arrivvd  at   by  ntuUiplyJng 
t>   .a;  constimpUou  for  IWO  by  $47  per 
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11  wo;  ,0-.^  notiee  th«t  ev«>n  tn  I93t5  Mr 
\i  >  iKioied  hl^  statentrnt  to  the  Civlen- 
\rar  l;»i(v  iutd  he  als>  lutxile  the  !«t«tf» 
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inoludi-  $40  iVHU>(Ki  whu'h  had  Iwen  rec\M\td 
by  the  Ire  o  uvv  from  univrt  dutie*  oi'*  svtcnr. 
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U*UaUv  v«m  !>  t;;e,r  H;;t;un.  «nd  the  lull 
du'ies  br  ucP.t   into  tli.s  c\>untrv  (ront  ^an 
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Tliar  IS  wh,»t  Mr    \V,\t- 
po-^.v.ble  ir.Civrtse  in  the 
,;:it    have  resulted  frotn 
uiito  n-       Ht  was  saying,  tn  other 

it    a    '..ov-    purc-!;.\-er,    like    the 
iiMiiv.or  weo.t  ;r.v-  the  world  m;vr- 
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t>  n-    :  >u^  !i  there  wsus  oi\ly 

;'oo  t.  :>     :  <o-oaned  wor'.d- 

n  tlus  c.  '.livrv    we    Oi    -till 

ii:  the  d  c  .t  wo  t;\  ;,   ;;\ake 

;<  ;.   brtwe-t;   t;e   Att.erican 

sld  pnov   ;:>o;,o   a-  n  affects 

r.-iur.or 

p.it.ille!  c  uld  !v  driwji  !-■.  to  ;,:  .■  -  ime 
re>  ed  fartf.er  w!;  w  v;,d  ^,  ,,  ,'  ..-  <  OOO 
-  if  cot  r.  at  one-half  the  pre\-ailtng 
e  a:.d  '.un  proclaiming  to  the  world  that 
price  of  cotton  throughout  the 


'  the  information  I  have  given 
iroa.h  mere  fair  picture  cf  the 


protection  $4Ct_atior  insofar  as  it  affects  sugar 
than  that  given  yc  u  by  othe.  Informants. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  littl*  more  cf  your  time  to  shew  Just 
why  we  feal  that  the  sugar  people  in  Louisi- 
ana are  not  being  given  the  full  protection 
that  they  have  earned.  In  going  over  the 
books  ol  4^^-eral  cf  the  Louisiana  sugar-pro- 
ducing con^panles  I  find  that  they  each  pay 
all  cf  the  f*Uowing  taxes: 

Federal  jincome  tax.  State  Income  tax, 
Louisiana  ^orporatlLn  franchise  tax.  Federal 
capital-stodk  tax,  Federal  miscellaneous- 
processing  [tax  Federal  Sugar-processing  tax. 
Federal  un|ust-enrlchment  tax,  Federal  doc- 
umentary-itamp  tax.  business  license  tax. 
store  license  tax,  store  permit  tax,  truck  and 
auto  licen$e,  Louisiana  public-welfare  sales 
and  use  t$x.  social-security  tax.  real-estate 
tax,  equ  priient  tax. 

One  such  company  with  an  Investment  of 
slightly  ovqr  a  mllilon  dollars  paid  these  taxes 
In  the  fcllOwmg  amounts  ciuring  the  follow- 
ing years:  1936.  $68,796;  1937.  $71,100;  1938. 
$59,163;  19$9.  $40,228;  a  total  of  $239,349  for 
the  4-year  period,  /.  mere  than  25  percent  of 
their  'oral  Investment  paid  out  in  taxes  dur- 
ing the  4-fpar  period. 

As  ycu  Unow.  all  of  these  taxes  go  to  sup- 
port the  cfcst  of  government  and  to  support 
the  Amcri<jan  standard  of  living,  and  I  would 
like  for  yoi  to  ask  informed  ofHcials  frofn  the 
Departmerjt  of  Agriculture  Just  how  many 
cf  these  tlixes,  or  like  taxes,  the  producers 
of  sugar  1^  Cuba,  the  Philippines.  San  Do- 
mingo, P^-u.  and  even  Puerto  Rico,  pay 
toward  mtmtaining  the  Amerlcftn  Govern- 
ment and  |he  American  standard  of  ttvlng.  I 
am  nsklnaj  you  to  ask  them  how  many  cf 
thew  tnxei  »re  paid  to  the  American  Oovcrji- 
ment.  brci\j>e  nftrr  nil  it  is  our  market,  the 
Ameruan  Inarkei,  m  which  tJiey  are  asking 
to  sell  their  Mipnr 

A<  vou  Veil  know,  in  uny  endeaviw  the 
prodvioer  of  »  commodity  has  to  use  n  cer- 
tain nmotjnt  cf  hi*  piivduclive  cnp«cltv  or 
he  becomi  »  victim  of  the  l«w  of  dlmm- 
ishUYR  ittvirn*.  and  that  u  what  we  In  IxniiM- 
»na  fe»r.  [Let  ua  examine  the  record  for  ^ 
m<m^ent  liid  tee  Ju»t  why  under  the  1W7 
suiSHr  ActJtre  are  justified  m  feftrina  this 

Sttidies  ^>ndueted  by  the  experimental  »t«. 
tlon  or  tlije  l.oui>i*n«  St«<e  UniverMty.  »nd 
!»tvidiet  e4i\ductf<t  by  individual  aptncic*/ 
h<Ave  definitely  »Uted  «nd  pn>\"en  th«t  when  « 
f*rm  p^xtMvM^  «U(«rc«ne  for  »UR*r,  mn«  W 
l^rcent  tfli  74  percent  of  n»  total  cuitivAbie 
acnM^v**  >*  WW  h*  in  »X)t«rt«ne  We  here  m 
l^>ul»un«  frere  required  to  plow  up  cane  m 
l»3»  and  n  IMO  In  order  to  meet  the  rfsu« 
lationsuniievt  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the 
SUisar  Act  of  IM7  As  a  rwult.  »-e  had  the 
folKwinu  icreaite  c^Midltions  during  the  f\n«t 
S  j-ean  i4  the  operation  of  the  Suiiar  Act 
of  IW7  onj  farms  which  raised  sugarcane  for 
sugar: 
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Thus  nfc  see  that  Instead  of  harlng  the 

ability  to  i<e  66  percent  of  our  cultivable  land 
tot  caiije,  te  were  forced,  in  order  to  comply 
with  th*  1*37  Sugar  Act.  tc  only  use  32  M  per- 
cent m  19B7  42  19  percent  in  1938.  and  29  03 
percent  li  1939  The  1940  cropland  figures 
ape  iKit  y<jt  available,  but  the  percentage  for 
1940  will  be  even  less  than  the  1939  percen- 
tag.v  Thiis.  I  t»elleve  ycu  can  readily  under- 
stand wltb  we  not  only  fear  the  law  of 
dlminlshire  rettirns,  but  resent  tbe  fact  that 
cur  Indui  try  has  been  called  inefBclent  by 
the  ofBcia  s  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 
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It  is  lnefl3clent  only  because  we  a.e  prciiibitLd 
by  Federal  law  from  using  our  full  ptcductive 
capacity  In  the  production  of  a  crop  of  which 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  amount  ccn- 
FUmed  by  the  Amrncan  public  is  imp<Ttcd 

We  not  only  feel,  but  we  knew  that  II  we 
were  allowed  to  use  our  full  productive 
capacity,  we  could  and  would,  put  sugar  In 
the  hands  of  the  consuming  public  at  a  cost 
below  that  which  they  pa\  f  ir  practically  any 
ether  food  We  know  that  we  could  and 
Would  stand  betw'cen  the  American  consumer 
and  the  exorbitant  price  that  they  had  to 
pay  for  sugar  during  the  one  time  in  recerTt 
years  when  the  continental  Amer.can  supply 
was  exhausted,  and  we  were  dependent  on 
;hese  low-cost  producing  countries  who,  al- 
though their  cost  of  production  was  lew,  their 
price  was  high 

As  a  specific  Instance,  you  will  recall  that 
Cuba  very  generously  ofTerf^d  to  s*-!!  one  crop 
of  raw  sugar  to  the  United  States  Government 
at  18  cents  per  pound,  and  at  that  time  sugar 
did  go  to  a  point  where  housf wives  were 
forced  to  pay  25  cents  per  pound  for  it  in 
the  refined  form. 

You  might  also  recall  that  the  only  thing 
that  stopped  this  wild  skyrocketing  in  the 
price  of  sugar  was  anothf  American-produced 
crop  coming  on  the  market  More  recently, 
to  be  specific.  In  September  1939.  when  the 
price  of  sugar  began  to  skyrocket.  Cuba  did 
not  sell  in  this  country  one  single  pound  til 
sugar  when  tho  Pie*^ident  lifted  quotas.  In 
this  case  again  it  was  the  domestic  sugar  that 
broke  the  skyrocketing  prices 

As  1  have  stated  above,  we  know  that  we 
can  produce  lupnr  so  that  it  is  cne  of  the 
cheapest  foods  that  tbe  Amerlran  public  con- 


^times     We  knovv 
on  the  ftcren|;e  wloO:  wi  ;  i.  u 
vate  are  efllcient  becav.s'   if    i  to 
ctrtainlv  could  not  pnHiim  :i   n 
of  iJieen  mateilal  per  »crc  v  :  ,   i 
year  aftej  j-enr 

With  cvnditlons  ;■-  ti.v  ar«  today 
W^at  we  should  h  >; m  r.  i  ihaiue  to  « 
Oeivernnivnt   wiot   tin    pi- pie  of  th<- 

8t«tes  that  \\i   eal;    .i.d  w   i;  pi  o>.\ot   -; 

Vei  ■.     i<  .K      :   ..I'.''    VI.'      tiod    :\'.     !Pe    ^.lnn•    llU\e 

ji.,K.   .1    .     on  Kt  ior-'.\<!'  a!  o,  -  ui  children. 

I   feel   \U.\X    the   nuvvi  rlttetue    nu     i  <•  ot   m1- 

luwiuj;    he  dv>n»t-'iv-  indii«'i\   t,    ^  >  v..,.nstrnto 

i"  ability  w   old  I'.    Mif  p  -      '   !-v  Cougrts* 

H    »\    .<;^',  I   »o  that  this 

i>  p    !  eM  the  19^7  sugar 
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We    Jit, 

1.  v^  !!.i 
I  oitoU 
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rvrnl   thrtt   Coi\Ktr' 
l.KiT    Sii^iar    Act    U 


Of  the  Cv^rttv  bw; 
wcvild  then  bev>  in 
Aot    a.*  amended 
decides    to  exteo  i 
aUtith<r  \-ear 

Very  trul,\  jwu*, 

CM*t  A   r.\a\vin. 
rh«triM«N.  Wtir«fK»««l  ro»NfHiff.^ 

1   ;i  Nv-     \»;  Sovova  rniNiNC.  Co  . 

.V.  k  York.  Jul^  2i.  1941. 

HeUl     Ho  r    l>  h:>.«< 

•1.1  •  •  0  0  ■:  :i  C^ 
l!  Ml  NtR  Hvx.us  I  lore  1  .id  with  interest 
ytu;  itn,  ;k-  in  tU''  H  u  t  vii  Juh  17  abv-Ut 
pcndi:  V  ;.:ar  lcj;islation  I  note  on  p«g« 
6141  ei  u  <  CoNc.r>rs.s'.cN\L  RscoJiD  ycu  are 
quoted  as  saving 

'•The  NnM't.i''  !5\ik-ai  loflntn*;  Co  and  Farr 
*  Co  of  New  Y  tk  hio.  known  interests  l!i 
several  sue.ir  no.l'.s  m  Cutu 

In  the  in'erest  v!  n.eui.cv  1  w  '..it  like 
tc  say  that  tin  Sit.ii..«l  S\n:ar  F-to  -•  Co 
has  no  inteie>t  iv.  -uiai  nulls  so  C  ..  -.  else- 
»here  Our  activit.e  a:e  t  i.:.;  <  i  solely  to 
the  ri  ;■;:". c  >t  rnw  raiie  -■.;.- r  1  know  that 
YC\l  w    'o,i  w:-!i  te  h:u<    •!!.-  :."■•  tl,.    lecetrd 

I    n  ,e!;'    luld    tl..it    I    am   hopefxil   th.at   the 
w;    :•     .luiuitiy     beet,   cane,   and    refintng — 
;-.,..  '..(  able  tr  work  cut  some  Jomt  pt   p  -al 
lor  luuite  legislation 
Very  tiuly  v  ur^ 

ELLiW  ,  R-.  u   BVNKrt? 

P  tj.dt-nf. 


Uniting  America  to  Produce — For 
War,  for  Peace 
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Mi.  HOUSTON  Mr.  Sptakci.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.-  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follcwir.s  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  July  26,  1941  l^.-ue  of  the 
American  Lumberman: 

IFrom   the    Ano  rican   Lumberman    for   July 
26, 19411 

tJNITING     AMERICA     TO     PKODVCi; — FOR     WAR,     FOR 

rF*OE 

Should  this  be  a  long  war,  the  decisive 
weapon  is  certain  to  be  food  control  And 
when  the  military  phases  of  the  wo  :o  over, 
food  will  write  and  undtrwrue  tin  pt  .  c 

Ot'r  problem  Just  now  Is  not  merely  that 
of  rmsing  all  we  cun  World  fot)d  production. 
oulMde  the  European  flghtiiibj  rone.  Is  enor- 
mous; and  yet  millions  aie  lucii.w  !-',o  \,ition. 
This  U  due  In  part  to  the  bM..K-o  .>u  of 
transpytftatlon;  but  it  is  due  In  part  to  un- 
balanced production 

It  Is  our  pnbUm  t  piovoi  t  not  only  the 
amotmts  but  ni-  •!..  k.:  i«  i  lo  d  thi»t  wUl 
win  the  War  .»    .'.  lo^'^-'    'i  '    i'       '       Ameilcan 

aisrivultur*.  hke  Anieii.ttii  r.dut'oy  l^  quiie 
certain  to  be  attached  to  ^n  international 
economy  At  pi-esent  It  is  a  war  economy, 
but  u  will  chaniie  to  an  UUerutttl^iiul  jKace 
economy    whm    the    .vhoctint    war    is    over. 


o     I.o- 


made  now 
t  >  hiuK  as  any 
<  ncan  farms  la 


>:vtiv>nlnt  tooA: 

'.!>  aUuv^uvf  It* 

. .  ut.dn  normel 


H      •^ 


:  nt  xi 


v.-    evd»vn«l    vh.o 
.^      ..itcdly   they 
chaufwlhtt  '    '< 
«  hundre<t  yr.i!.- 

K\-ery  Exm^fenn  eimntiA    •• 
und  no  one  of  the'.e  i-^-oi  •lo- 
jv  pie  the  caKxtiv  iM.vd!     n 
benlth 

Ttte  Bntl>lt  Hrealu  •'•d  ''  • 
the  ueeilett  amount.  th«  t'  ■ 
percent,  the  roles  a^  p.i>«ot  -s  1»  ^  ■'  •  e 
are  allowrd  amount,<.,  but  tow  p.-v-pir  o^  i  le 
to  buy  that  ivu  »\  .">.?  tH-.n;-*'  i-v  i«ck 
money  or  beo:.:oe  tv.okr''        k  m.j  ;    t>a 

Cc>rrespt>nden!»   v  •>   '. !u    c  :  •'*:  >:  ■    '«       -- 

about    the   InciTas.     of    {-xU    C-a     Ulttv.ii    ■   - 

and  the  long  list  ^t  ^'im  o.;-e,.M«   -,  ;o<^  by 
n^ahuitntion 

Those  ate  Rriir.  a-p  v',>  >  t  '!  <  '■  u  >■■  t  v  :\r 
It  is  against  !h.  b  >  kw  ;!:  A  •- '.  M\e  food 
race  and  thr  ftwwf  o  o  F.it-pi  th.a  the 
America:  I  \"n-,N  mv..  ;i  ff'!*.  «  svicci  ^' o  ;. 
It  Is  th«t  tli«  I'iiit.d  St. or*  prepiir,  i  o\\  t: 
help  fet>d  cur  5ur\p  ar  imv:!;;*:?  duooj;  'hr 
period  of  ixhaustiiv.  »fti  i  tlu  wsi  (.lox-  ,:  ; 
tjefore  cfBcial  ct.Mitr\  1  .a.d  d.sii  .i-uu.  i,  t  :  i 
can  be  sta-trd  vve  k:.<.w  ^Iv^utm  t:,,i'  'lo 
Department  .!  Atjii.u.uiu  is  p;at,-  :;  ,'  ■  •■• 
food  res  :vt-  t.  t>  u-«-d  U  i  iPo.  ;  :io<':  —  \\'  • 
as  for  h\i:v.  ••  I'.ir'.n;;  pt.:'  M.«i  P\i'.  ll.i  :n«.>i 
Will  be  >  k">.:  "h."  p:  \;io  hi.vi  oo.mmunity 
resources  01. :.  will  l->«  u.<-.  d  t.  suppUir.ent  tho 
Departmont's  rx-tr\(-  Oui  .-,u>-e-o  n  is  to 
make  u*-r  '  1  '>he.v»  -p><tciai  rv-  uu«s  !  i  pv;r».y 
human 


made,  there  is  e'-'.'.l  a  Mc  supply  of  land  labor, 
equipment,  and  g.od  will  Fo-kI  sc  produced 
ought  to  be  used  •;  feed  Eurcpfsr^.s  without 
regard  to  natlonall'y 

Surplus  wheat  car.  e  fed  tc  p  ul'.rv  da  ry 
herds,  and  mcat-producmc  n:::mo-  It  w  u.d 
not  take  so  much  official  ;..'.  r  a: n  :•.?;  <  ton 
to  insure  against  upsetting  ihe  vl:-  .o-i  r  lu  ■- 
tion  control  and  to  see  that  looo  -  pr  c  .u  J 
went  Into  the  >ost-war  gift  wart  p.  \:-t< 

In  nearly  every  community  tp.i'i  ;-  a  can- 
ning factory  'hat  operates  during  falrl;  short 
periods,.  Such  a  plant  could  be  utiliztd  In 
preserving  fru.t^  and  vegetables.  It  has  been 
proved  that  with  simple  home  equipment 
vegetables  can  be  tinned  that  meet  profes- 
sional standards,  Four-H  Clubs  could  be 
enlisted,  cooperative  protect:  started 

The  idea  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  themselves,  begin  produc- 
ing and  storing  vast  supplies  ot  food  of*  kinds 
not  subject  to  spoilage-  canned  meats,  poul- 
try, vegelablee  and  fruits,  cheest ,  po*dtred 
milk  and  eggs,  vitamin  concentrates. 

This  would  iict  be  charity  in  the  feense  that 
the  people  make  a  free  gift  cf  their  materials 
and  labor.  Tliese  sliould  be  paid  for  by  the 
Govenuueiit  at  moderate,  agreed  prices,  put- 
ting the  undertaking  on  a  business  bnsl-  md 
permitting  the  unemployed  and  those  w:th 
spare  time  to  make  some  modest  eai  1.111^,6. 
This  would  cost  the  GvAernment  something; 
but  meanwhile  the  United  States  is  appto- 
priatmg  billions  for  munitions  and  cthr 
lighting  equipment  for  our  oTcr-eas  fi.ti.u- 
and  we  lOv  k  upon  these  ap^ropriatu  i..-  ui 
virtual  glf-  Nv '^  consider  this  fl;htir<? 
equipment  as  gius  to  help  w>%e  >  or  kn.d  of 
civil isatlon.  Bui  civiliBatlon  depend-  ..|n  n 
people.  The  Job  of  savlnp  cim;..  ..n  wi  1 
not  Iw  done  unl.l  the  propu    theinii.ves  Hr\' 

■  .  \  I  o. 

Ma  purpo9>e  Wotilo  ix  m  t  to  «e!!  throe  mp- 
pUe>  ivf  fiKXi  but  to  o  1  tl  ibute  tlii  !0.  t.  1,0  ja- 
thro\)gh    tli«     C'>   \ <  t iii'.u  lit    ii»  .\aui!v.iu 

|tft  to  our    1   '  ••'  o        \e     .    V-    I  .    j!  1 

Theie  would  Iium  ;,  \-^  a  n,::  si  ,  so  tuio  vo.t 
^^f  OlllCltxl  >\lpeiVlM'  1  l>  st  i  ihal  |.  loh.oc 
tajje.*  ^•ere  taken  i4  rvli»x«xl  n»f»lcviltu o.  i.eu- 
l«4tluu»,  fc<me  pi\4e»Mvuiul  help,  .vh>  liviki  U<e 
W  P.  A  >  UkhI  v\t>ert».  ti.>  in«Ke  »viie  k4. 
staud«id*  Bvtt  in  the  mnui  11  >»vvdi'.  i>e  a 
per^ple  J>  undrrtokln^  lunn.'Mett  »-\  tin  i  •  e 
thrniM"i\-e>  throvMih  th'  1  vv*ii  > ;  >•  o  w  • 
umnuy,  ivunly,  auv  Mau  v>  r  i  .i>tiH-  and 
headed  \ip  bv  m  po|)uUrl\  >  l>  •  u  natio»«l 
t\»nunittee  Thl»  i*  impi^Honl  i>  in  in  vie.  t 
m»;  mv»tple  and  m  Mew^uxjt  the  in«\:n  lai  v  l 
p«.'pular  inier«>i  «nU  popular  ^kiu 

There  nt^  plenty  of  rea»rr»»  »t  bonie  nnd 
abh  .  •  •  h,..K  o^  .\!0(  ■  o  .k  ;*  .  l<  1  1--^>1 
rrw;  ^.,; 

It    will    saw  I  human    P^o» 
Sta tea  Is  bettor  able  than  b  ;oi\ 
to  »indertaki  tlo-  hunuuiMn  .n 

!•    A  add  »pi»e«l  to  .\muiuau  kuauiiw 
."  Ol  I    -itv.   and  it  noMld  ciiatmei  tiie  « 
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8i;c  t.a  e  r.ct  forgotten.  It  :s  an  if.'M  ;:-.  wly.ch 
every  successful  bus.r.cv-niun  r.'Cv_K;zt> 
merit  L^nd  a  helping  hand  to  ycur  cus- 
tomer when  he  Is  in  nred  When  hi?  fe<t 
find  solid  ground  agalr.  he  "*;:i  bi-  a  stnr.cn 
cu>-t<  mer  and  friend 

Finally,  we  need  unity  among  ourselves; 
and  one  read  to  national  unity  Is  shared  work 
for  somethlt^g  larger  than  curj^clves.  This  Is 
a  gocd-neighbor  opportunlTy 


Taxes  on  Radio  and  Outdoor  Advertising 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OK    Nl W   YORK 

IN    rUE  HOUSE  Of   REF>RESENTATIVE3 


Wt-d'.csdau.  AiKHiit  6.  I'Jil 


LrriEU    FROM    THE     ADVERTISING     FED- 
ERATION   OF    AMERICA 


Mr,  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Sp«ak»T.  und*'r  leave  to  cxTend  my  re- 
marks :n  tht^  Recokd  I  include  the  follcw- 
ing  letter 

Ar>\  ERr:--:s-(;  Fti^tR  ^tion  of  Ametrka, 

See  Yi.-k  S    Y  .  Jul'.  Ji.  l.'U 
Hen     Ro:^!f:RT   L    Dot  curcN. 

C'Jti." 'Tja'!.  U'l.'v  a'Ui  Meam  Comrni::t-e. 
Vnitfd  Stiites  HiiUsc  of  R'-pr,\scnta- 
ri:  !.'s    \Vr,.n'.'tg!<>n.  O    C 

Df,\r  t^iR  The  Aclvcrti^mt:  Frclt'ialion  of 
America  h^rp^v  pxpre>,'it*«  I'self  m  ^'•.■ev.\hiu-> 
oppos:ti:  n  ?i  •;.?  po'pi  sed  taXfs  on  ;ad;.  Lii.d 
curd.  M.  r  ad;  er:  i-:!ic  as  cnntaintd  In  H   R    5417. 

We  C(Mi-;cit  r  AV.\  t;ix  cx\  advtTi  i^-iiic.  rt>_-;irci- 
les^i  nf  tiie  i;..d:.  .itTpctt-d  a-  liarmful  tc  the 
PC  n.  my  of  cur  Nation  ai.d  dftr:miMital  to 
(ur  vvfll-e'i'abliehPd  s\-ifni  ct  di.~tninitlng 
coii'unif.-  !.'.  ■  <!,~ 

T!ie  ',<-M-';  ■  ;  :id'.  er* '.-ma  a*  the  sflr.r.r;  tc  :ce 
vt  liidu-'i'.  a:u;  .i-;  !  lit-  s*.  inuiiaTor  nr.cl  --t.i');- 
lizpr  or  Ci miriiuity  di.-'ribution  mu^l  re  p:.  - 
tectt'd  lhl<  is  neoes.'^ary  in  supporf.n^:  the 
b,i-t'  for  i!nc;ct!.cy  t.iXfs  (or  any  ur.p.ii.  :nent 
l::  t  !o  \i<e  t;I  iid'.  ert  i>!:i  b\  laxaticn  u  ;!!  in 
tiir:-.  affect  i:'"  rihi:*  :<  n  .md  '.he  re\cniu--  d  - 
ri\td  thtri:-:':  ni  Ir.  cuv  op:i;:on  a  las  on 
Bd-.  erti-.i.t;    w  .11    di  It-at    Itt   own    ;>urp(."?e 

Wp  !,rt'  ni:i  ciful  tnat  v,i«t  .<u::o-  of  :r,  ney 
mu.-T  \'c  ::ii-Pd  by  our  GoNfmrr.ent  (jr  na- 
tional defence  Vliis  involves  the  c:t,ri-' 
mprrh,i;;dis;r.ir  efTvirt  in  the  li:.''.~ry  <  f  our 
country  Heiico  it  i?  that  cur  morchand;?::.^ 
mai'hir.pry  nui-^t  be  keyed  up  tc  tl:e  hl^'hes: 
notch  of  efTU'itM.cv 

Bu-;r.e~.«  u?e.e  advertising  to  m.iintair.  and 
IncreaM?  us  (.iitlets  lor  coods.  Unless  such 
outlets  are  inainfau.ed  a!.d  incre.is.'d  during 
the  ccm.r.^  year-,  the  expanded  uiccmo  on 
whirh  Taxe<  are  b.ised  will  not  be  rcrthccni- 
Inc  N  "loi.k:  sh'.'u'.d  be  done,  therefore,  to 
cripple  tl'.e  ::-.ercr..ind:-s:ns;  machine  that  pro- 
ducts iiio  nie.  and  a  tax  on  advertising  wiU 
brin.:  th.it  v.  i  y  result  Income  must  be 
ta.xed,  htr  to  tax  the  process  wiUoh  creates 
Income  i,-  ar.  ec.  ?i','mic  fallacy 

AcivertisMii;  does  not  encourace  ind;,-rr:;;v.- 
nate  t  .\p.  i.d.t  ure  I  r  civ.li.m  gvds  during 
perud  if  n.itioni.I  defer.,-e  On  the  can- 
ary, it  is  used  to  r-eulate  r.ncl  stmrulate 
,the  proper  flow  of  cor.-umtT  got  ds  b.i>td  en 
the  pr.-ducTs  avai'.able  (or  nondefen-e  pur- 
p<-ses  Adveriismi:  will  divert  public  dem.-.nd 
to  nvrchandi^e  ih.it  can  be  supplied  v,  ;:>.- 
cut  -harrn.nc  cur  de:e:o-o  productlrn  and 
tb.u.^  (Ce.  p  !  :-iv.\  ■'•mrn'  ar.d  d>'::bvir.  n  in 
nniolt  It:. -e  mou.-ir.es  -it  Us  hiijlust  p^.^.■.b;e 
kvel. 


As  late  a,-  M.iy  20,  1&4I.  President  Rcose-, 
v  !t    in  a  Uti.r  t.   our  organization,  said: 

■'Advertising  has  been  responsible  for  many 
ft  !b.-  ciod  things  which  citizens  of  the 
Ui.red  Slates  enjoy.  It  has  been  a  potent 
f.  rce  ;n  making  available  to  our  citizens  the 
products  of  American  skill  and  Ingenuity. 
Without  it,  many  present-day  necessities 
would  still  be  luxuries. 

"That  force  needs  new  to  be  applied  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  cur  accustomed 
standards  of  living  and  further  progress. 
This  may  require  adjustment  but  it  should 
mean  increased  effort." 

The  advertising  business  In  America  is 
wholeheartedly  behind  our  Government's 
monumental  efforts  for  national  defense.  In 
common  with  other  businesses,  it  is  paying 
today,  and  will  continue  to  -pay-  huge  sums 
in  taxes  into  our  National  Treasury 

We  have  offered  our  services  to  the  Gcv- 
prnment  and  will  continue  to  give  them 
w;'...:.cly,  as  it  i-  our  duty  to  do. 

We  Strongly  urge,  however,  that  a  tax  on 
ad.  rtising  regardless  of  Us  nature,  will  be 
a  jra-.e  '  ricmic  mistake  and  harmful  to 
the  iau.;,ib:e  and  patric'ic  cause  to  which 
you,  your  colleagues,  and  all  other  good 
Americans  are  firmly  dedicated 

Ke-pectfully  submitted 

Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
Bv  CiiARi-Es  E  MvRPiir  General  Counsel. 


Waterways  Improved  by  Germany  for 
Military  Preparedness 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF   Tf.XAS         ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPHEHENTATIVES 


Wi'd  :,>da:j  Aii'::i>i  6  i:>il 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
my  requ<  it  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
luinK->htd  me  with  information  on  water- 
way im^prcvernent.s  by  Germany  for 
military  preparedne.^s. 

While  mo-t  of  the  European  countries 
have  extensive  networks  of  inland  water- 
ways, which  have  played  important  parts 
m  all  thtir  wais,  Germany's  waterways 
system  surpasses  those  of  all  ether  Euro- 
pean countries  in  design  and  improve- 
ments for  military  purpo.-cs. 

Wide.spicad  public  recoenition.  not 
CMiy  of  the  :nh  rent  economy  of  low  cost 
water-bcrne  ti  .ii^pci  tation  for  peace- 
time u.'-e.  but  al.-o  rf  the  strategic  value 
of  inland  wateiways  in  the  interest  of 
national  defeii.se  and  as  supply  routes  for 
the  invasion  of  ad  cinm.:  countries  has 
Ions  been  a  ba.-ic  facfr  uiulerlying  the 
successful  devUcpmtiit  ;;nd  crcwth  of 
German  rivers  and  canal  s^--*t  nis.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  way  m  which  the 
prcat  natural  wat-rways  of  Germany 
have  been  connected  by  canals  so  that 
water  transportatr^n  ir.av  mcve  to  and 
from  the  country's  fi ,  rr.trr,-. 

The  Kiel  Canal,  probably  the  great- 
est mjhtary  wa'eiway  project  in  the 
world.  conn',cts  the  North  Sea  through 
Gtrniany  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  thus  provid- 
ing an  all-German  rcutt  between  these 
two  Seas  and  p^  rn;;-::no  Germany's  naval 
vessels  to  avoid  traveling  around  through 
the  Kattegat  and  Siiagerrak,  where  they 


4. 


would  bfe  exposed  to  attack  from  foreign 
navies.  'This  canal  is  335  feet  wide  and 
37  feet  I  deep  and  can  accommodate  all 
but  a  lew  of  the  largest  ships  afloat. 
"While  \fe  read  about  its  being  bombed 
many  times,  as  yet  we  have  not  heard 
of  its  b^ing  blocked.  'While  the  Russian 
Navy  is, bottled  up  in  the  Baltic.  German 
vessels  pan  pass  freely  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Korth  Sea  and  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  ^^hine  rises  in  Switzerland,  flows 
along  the  border  of  France,  then  into 
Germany,  and  finally  turns  through  The 
Netherlfinds  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
portion  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany  and 
The  Netherlands  is  a  waterway  of  consid- 
erable capacity.  The  Ems,  Weser.  and 
Elbe  flow  northwest  through  Germany 
into  thie  North  Sea..,  The  Oder  flows 
northwfst  through  Germany  into  the 
Baltic  S^a.  These  rivers  are  all  improved 
from  tlieir  natural  state.  The  opening 
of  the  $hip  elevator  at  Rothensee,  near 
Nagdebing.  on  October  30,  1938,  com- 
pleted the  final  link  in  the  Midland 
Canal— >Mit  tellandkanal — which  unites 
the  Rhine  with  the  four  natural  water- 
courses of  the  north  German  plain — 
the  Enis.  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Oder  RJvers — thus  uniting  in  one  system 
all  the  rivers  of  Germany  and  providing 
for  ca3t  and  west  commerce  through 
central  iGcrmany.  As  a-result,  the  great 
industrial  center  of  metropolitan  Berlin 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
inland  ^rts  in  the  country. 

Amoqg  the  improvements  upon  which 
work  his  b^en  py^hed  for  military  rea- 
sons was  the  Adolf  Hitler  Canal,  from 
which  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  was 
dug  by  Hitler's  erstwhile  friend,  Rudolph 
Hess.  The  opening  of  this  canal  in  De- 
cember 1939  connected  the  industrialized 
Silesian  area  around  Gleiwitz.  in  extreme 
eastern;  Germany,  with  the  Oder  River 
and  th$  central  German  canal  system. 
The  Hohcnzollern  Canal,  which  connects 
Berlin  itith  the  Oder  Rivei  and  the  great 
naval  shipbuilding  city  cf  Stettin  on  an 
estuaryi  of  the  Baltic,  has  great  mihtary 
value:  snd.  the  Dortmund-Ems  Canal, 
which  is  a  link  Ijetween  the  Rhine  and 
the  northern-central  waterway  system, 
has  muth  strategic  importance. 

Germany's  national  policy  of  locating 
industry  at  safe  distances  from  her 
frontiers  must  necessarily  be  supple- 
mented by  transportation  lines  capable 
of  cairjing  heavy  tonnages,  and  inland 
waterwuys  constitute  an  ideal  strategic 
lay-out  in  such  a  program.  Germany's 
amazint;ly  rapid  conquest  of  the  major 
part  of  Europe  was  aided  in  no  small  way 
by  her  jefQcient  and  well-planned  trans- 
portation system,  of  which  the  network 
cf  inland  waterways  is  a  vital  part. 
■Without  this  efiBcient  system,  feeding 
and  siipplying  the  powerfully  mecha- 
nized irmies  of  Germany  undoubtedly 
would  t^ave  been  much  less  effective. 

The  ^tcry  of  German  waterways  is 
not  ;ec|nplete  without  including  the 
Danubei  in  southeastern  Europe.  The 
Danube'  rises  in  Germany,  flows  through 
Austria  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary,  until  It 
turns  southward  through  central  Hun- 
gary irito  Yugoslavia,  where  it  bends 
eastwand  again  to  bscome  the  boundary 
between    Rumania    on    the    north    and 
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Yugoslavia  and  Bulearia  on  'he  south, 
and  finally  flows  through  Rumania  to 
till  Black  Sea  a'  Sulina.  This  water- 
transportation  route  in  southeastern 
Europe  has  betn  in  use  foi  a  very  long 
time  but  national  .tealousies  and  com- 
pet'tion?  have  rr'vpnted  its  maximum 
improvement  G<imany's  pre-war  pro- 
gram planned  the  completion  of  a 
Rhine- M:Tin-Danub»=  Canal  to  provide  a 
continuou-  waTr  route  for  \es,>t  Is  up  to 
1.500  tons,  all  the  way  across  Europe 
from  the  North  Soa  to  the  Black  Sea. 
bvaI  wl,e:i  the  Na/i  G'nernnieiit  becan  to 
fcncsee  tl>"  ;:— ^n'  war  it  ordered  the 
rapid  complt-ii  i.  oi  hi.s  canal  as  a  war 
measurf^  ine.^pective  of  the  economics  of 
the  project  foi  peacetime  use  Tlie  Slavs 
controlled  the  Datiube  on  the  south  of 
the  difficult  Iron  Gate  section  af-  well  as 
where  the  nvei  pa.s.ses  through  Yugo- 
slavia so  that  thrv  could  cut  oflf  the  Ger- 
man waterwav  connection  with  the  oil 
and  grain  of  Rumania,  This  situation 
undoubtedlv  tfrnl^d  to  pmv.  ke  'he  Gti- 
man  at'atk  rv.  YuKoslav.a,  and  the  first 
thing  the  Germnn-  d.ri  wa5  to  seize  the 
Stretch  of  the  Danube  passing  through 
Yugoslavia,  Nou  that  they  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  Danube,  the  incen- 
tive to  compute  the  Rhine-Danube 
Canal  is  gie.iter  :han  ever. 

If  the  inten^i'vP  improvement  and 
utilization  of  inland  waterwavs  by  the 
Germans  is  a  fair  criterion  ol  their  value. 
it  L'  evident  that  our  own  inland  water- 
ways system  can  p'.ay  an  importfnt  role 
in  the  gigantic  preparedne.ss  program 
ahead  of  us  A=  a  result  of  the  careful 
planning  of  the  r.^<\  and  of  the  foresight 
'that  has  been  ex^icised  by  Congress  with 
respect  to  authorisations  and  appropria- 
tions, we  face  the  present  emergency 
With  our  waterways  in  the  United  States 
in  pretty  fair  shape  This  statu.";  of  pre- 
parrdnes.s  is  in  no  small  measure  duf  to 
the  fact  that  our  river  and  harbor  im- 
P'^ovem.ents  are  planned  .  nstructed, 
and  admini.stereri  bv  mr  War  Depart- 
ment AMiruch  wr  have  done  well,  we 
should  dn  better  b'  heedine  the  trans- 
portatirn  ri  velopments  of  waterways  for 
military  purposes  in  foreign  countries, 
and  seeing  that  our  waterways  are  still 
further  improv.  d  and  developed  in  the 
Interest  of  cur  national  dffen  e. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASH' no:     .V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\Vt  dnc!>daii.  August  6.  1941 


■resolutk;n  of  the  boapi:-  of  county 

COMMl.-^fclONEF^S      OF      KIMG      COUNTY, 
W.AfeH  i 


Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington  Mr, 
Sp' ak*  r  I  herewith  read  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  by  unanimous  con- 


The  Telephone  Users  of  the  State  of 
Washington  Protest  Injustices  Im- 
posed by  the  Telephone  Monopoly 


sent  of  the  House  of  Reprecfntative*  a 
resolution  ad^T-'-d  by  'h*  Board  of 
Comity  Commissioners  of  King  County 
of  the  State  of  Washington, 

King  County  is  the  largest  county  in 
point  of  population  in  the  State.  Seattle 
is  the  county  seat  and  larcest  city  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest, 

In  this  resolution,  a  rank  in.]Ustice  to 
which  telephone  users  have  been  sub- 
jected is  graphically  dcscrib*  d  TV.e  pe- 
titioners memorialize  Congress  lor  relief 
through  the  good  offices  ol  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  urge  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  service 
code.  'l  concur  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  statement.  The  resolution  is  as 
follows  1 

Whereas,  as  in  many  other  States  of  the 
Union,  the  subsidiary  of  the  Amenciin  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co,,  operating  in  the  State 
ol  V^'ashingtuii  has  afforded  small  demand 
users  ol  local  telephoiie  service  optional  lower 
rates  through  the  medium  cf  a  central  office 
message-register  system,  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  inauguration  of  compulsory  central  office 
message-register  rates;   aiid 

Whereas.  In  June  1938.  the  Washington 
State  unit  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co,  (the  Pacific  Teleph  :,e  e*;  Telegraph 
Co  )  filed  compulsory  messaki'  nie..sured  rates 
combined  with  multiplying  zone  areas  in- 
cluding time  units  of  varying  durailoa  re- 
placing optionaJ  flat  rates  for  business  service; 
and 

Whereas,  associated  with  the  application  of 
compulsory  message  measured  rates,  the  tele- 
phone company  proposed  the  withdrawal  cf 
the  low  flat  rate  four-party  residential  serv- 
ice. In  certain  rate  areas  cf  this  State,  now 
enjoyed  by  mederate-lncome  homes,  the 
elimination  of  which  will  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  social,  civic,  and  economic 
life  of  the  community;  and 

Whereas  King  County  Wash  ,  as  one  of  the 
large  users  of  the  telephone  service  affected 
by  the  new  rates,  contested  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  new  rate  schedules  before  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Service,  and  at 
public  hearings  before  that  body  presented 
conclusive  evidence,  in  brief,  as  follows; 

(a)  No  standard  or  recognized  code  relating 
to  the  measurement  of  local  telephone  serv- 
ice has  been  established  by  low  or  common 
usage.  -^ 

(b)  A  supervised  customer's  tally  of  mes- 
sage use  compared  with  the  telephone  com- 
pany s  central  ofHce  message  registers,  involv- 
ing 1  month's  surv^.  of  477  subscribers'  lines, 
indicated  only  12  (2  5  percent)  agreed  with 
the  company's  central  office  message  counters, 
66  ( 13  84  percent )  meters,  registered  less  than 
subscribers'  tally  by  an  average  of  23  percent, 
and  399  (83  66  percent)  meters  registered 
more  than  subscribers'  tally  by  an  average  of 
26  percent  An  under  charge  of  1,442  mes- 
sages for  6  subscribers  and  an  overchaige 
of  9.636  for  399  subscribe: s.  and 

Whereas  an  engineering  investigation  of  the 
causes  for  such  gross  variation  was  made  by 
competent  engineers  and  a  demonstration  at 
a  hearing  before  the  State  department  ol 
public  service,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  at  Seattle.  Wash  .  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  six  (6)  Inherent  defects 
exist  in  the  central-office  message -register 
system,  certified  as  the  standard  system  au- 
thorized by  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co,;  and 

Whereas  a  state  of  confusion  and  public 
distrust  now  exists  in  the  telephone  service 
rendered  to  the  public  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  such  distrust  will  extend  into 
other  telephone-rate  areas  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,,  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  In  the  areas 
now  eer\ed  through  compulsory  message- 
regi«:ter  rate=  estimated  at  ^ver  6000,000  sub- 
scribers: Now,  therefore    be  :t 


/;.  o  :•  rd  b-^  '.he  Pncrd  c  Ccw.n  Ct  mrnLi- 
sic'ir-y  (  •  Kino  Coii7>tu  Sfcili'  c  VVt;  '::'. c.'cri, 
II  regular  rnc'-itng  a^st  mb'.td  :his  i:  :h  dav  ol 
May  1941.  That  it  does  herebv  numonalize 
the  Congre«  of  the  tniieci  States  !or  such 
aid  and  relief  a,';  niav  be  avaiiabli  through 
the  good  offices  find  faclitioi  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Stanriaro.<  ir.  '.].(  e.«tat:iisli- 
ment  of  an  adeqtiate  telrp!iono-.>-erviee  ctx*." 
and  fe'ich  other  aid  in  the  p  iblicatior.  atid 
enforcement  of  such  ccx1e  .is  mav  be  ;n  the 
public   intfrcjt 

Passed  this  26lh  riav  r!  May  154  1 
Tom  t^MiTH 
Rfs.'-!  :  1    H     Pfr.vT. 
A    E    J'nurs 
Board  of  Cnunty  Commitiicncr.^    A'.ng 
County.  Wash 
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or 

HON,  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

Of     MlNN>^OT\ 

IN   TUF  HOUSE  or    HEPKESFNTATIVES 


\\\dnt:>dirj.  Auavst  6_  1941 


Mr,  H  'CARL  ANDERSEN,  Mr. 
Speakii,  Mi,  R  A  Tiovatlen.  Cemmis- 
.jsioner  Dti)a!tn:Pnt  of  Anntuiture,  D.i.ry 
and  Pood  of  the  Siate  cl  Minnesota  has 
furnished  me  with  two  lesoluiir  ns  d'  .iling 
with  subjects  of  great  importance  to 
agriculture. 

The  Association  cf  Noiih  Ct-ritial  Com- 
missioners of  Agriculture,  representing 
many  of  the  greatest  agricultural  States 
of  cur  Nation,  has  condemned  ir.  ri'  un- 
certain terms  the  proposal  to  modify  the 
embargo  against  the  iir.pcrtation  of 
dre;;sed  meats  from  Ai'pentma  and 
Uruguay, 

The  following  resolution  adopted  by 
this  Association  of  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  should  havt  the  close  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  cf  !hi.=  House  who 
has  the  interest  of  th*  fatnir:  a:  heart: 

Resolution    1 
Poot-and-mruth   di,'-(  a-c 

\^herea6.  as  a  result  ^1  rtpeaieci  :u: breaks 
of  "foot-and-mouth  disease  m  il.fse  Ur.itid 
States  prior  to  1927.  there  wa-  e.o.ict'd  in 
ha"  year  a  congressional  eo-buj^:'  i.(;ai:,.>.t 
Liie  impcjrtatlon  into  thi.";  ^.  u-.'."-  d  unsscd 
meats  and  meat  prt)ducts  Irtni  ai.y  ccuntry 
where  said  disease  exists:  a  no 

Whereas  prior  to  the  inipo!-::i^ii  ct  this 
embargo  the  spread  of  that  diseabc  lo.  this 
country  demoralized  the  domestic  liMi-t.clc 
Industry,  seriously  Jeopardized  tlic  publ.c 
heath  and  resulted  in  the  e.xpf  i.diture  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  Federal  and  Stale  grv- 
ernments  and  by  the  livestock  indu,'-t,.-y  fur 
the  eradificatlon  of  that  evil;  and 

Whereas  the  wisdom  of  that  coii_-.es^ic!.al 
embargo,  embodied  In  the  Smoi.t-Hawley 
Tar:ff  Act,  has  been  inc;ub.'*b!y  JUi-tUied  as 
attested  by  the  fact  rlwit  since  Jai.uary  1, 
1927,  there  has  been  only  one  miner  cut- 
break  of  that  disease — In  the  State  ■  f  Cali- 
fornia in  1929 — which  cutbrraK  i.a-,  i-i:,ce 
been  traced  directly  to  a  vi^iatr  r.  cf  Fedtral 
regulations  relating  to  the  'ii.lcaciii.i:  of  cer- 
tair    materials;    and 

Whereas  there  is  increasing  evici'.  i.ce  from 
authoritative  sources  that  a  sericu,'^  attempt 
Is  now  under  way  to  l:.r.ur:,:e  :l.p  Preti- 
den:  of  the  United  Statr^  8;,d  C  ;.^-ress  to 
circumvent  or  remove  the  embargo  upon  the 
Importation    of    dressed    meats     and     meat 


A:m\ 
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produri.-  I  ^r  tlir  bT.rfl*  r.i  .-ertaln  foreign  na- 
tions in  which  the  s.'ud  livestock  disease  la 
prevaU-!'.  t     and 

WhiToa.-  ,ii;y  modillcatiori  ol  thai  embargo 
wcvUd  b*-  irr.nijcai  tr,  tlie  Ijest  liUeresl*  of  this 
Na'ii  n  ai.d  vn  uld  iau.*«-  a  recurrence  of  the 
fvil«  f-x.»'.ii.K  pncr  tc  1927  as  enumerated 
6bt:ve    and 

WfiPfra'  thf  -atfricultural  and  livestock  in- 
dustrv  (  f  thLs  Nation  is  playing  and  must 
cnr.M'.ue  tc  play,  a  vit;\l  and  Indispen-abie 
part  ii:  the  pr^i^ram  (J  national  dele:-..s€  a!,d 
nnrh:ni^  would  more  seriously  affect  that  bur- 
den and  'he  prtiin'nm  of  national  clfftn--e  th;'n 
B  relaxation  of  the  existing  barriers  to  tl.e 
lmp<:rtat;(;:i  of  infected  Ir.esto.k'  Now, 
therefore   be  it 

RfuAit^d.  That  we  nereby  re^^pectfuUj  arid 
earnestly  Imjortune  the  President  of  the 
Unltid  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Bta'es  for  reasons  herein  stated,  to  resi.'-t  ar.y 
attempts,  and  to  refrain  from  any  action  de- 
signed to  repeal,  circumvent,  or  modify  the 
En.bargo  Act  of  1927  relating  to  the  impcr- 
tatif  n  of  dressed  meats  and  meat  products 
from  foreign  lands  In  which  there  is  prevalent 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  most  dreaded 
d^o&e  known  to  the  livestock  Industry,  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  the  Cont^resa 
be  Instructed  to  -jae  their  Influence  to  bring 
■  bout  the  defeat  of  the  bill  designated  as 
S  1613  or  H  R  5032.  which  under  section  3 
would  nullify  the  sanitary  pact. 

After  thorough  discussion,  upon  motion 
§ald  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Motion  made  and  secorided  that  we  are  un- 
alterably opposed  tc  S  1613.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  (for  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds ),  also  H  R  5032,  by  Mr  Douchton, 
to  permit  the  Importation  of  defense  articles 
and  commodities  duty  free  or  any  other  bill 
puriK!rtln(?  tc  accomplish  said  objectives  as 
-  being  detrimental  to  our  domestic  Industries 
enga>!;ed  In  producing  said  defense  articles 
and  capable  of  producing  adequate  quantities 
of  such  commodities 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  Associa- 
tion of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
adopttd  another  resolution,  herewith 
quoted,  which  Rives  the  midwestern 
viewpoint  on  the  latest  price-fixing  pro- 
posals. I  insist.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
maximum  prices  are  to  be  set  on  farm 
product.^,  we  are  also  entitled  to  a  mini- 
mum floor  for  that  price  structure. 

Resolution   2 

The  North  Central  As.^ociation  of  O^mmis- 
Bloners  Secretarie.s.  and  Directors  of  Agricul- 
ture, m  session  at  Deadwood  this  19th  dav  if 
Ju!v  1941,  unequivocally  endorse  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  National  Association  of 
Comm:s>ionrr!s  Secretaries,  and  Directors  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Agricultural  Committees 
Of  the  Hrme  and  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ConsTess  on  May  6.  1941.  as  follows: 

■Believing  that  agriculture  is  entitled  to 
equal  protection  as  the  foundation  uprn 
which  our  national  defen.-.e  must  be  supported 
and  that  it  ."Should  be  assured  complete 
equality  with  industry  aiid  with  labor;  and 

■■B«'!iev:ng  that  the  domestic  price  en  these 
pri.ducts  sh.  uld  be  protected  by  a  tariff  or 
cxcL-e  tax  .n  competing  Imports  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  landed  cost  equals  parity  plus 
10  percent;   and 

'  Believing  that  the  surpluses  of  these  prod- 
ucts of  If  h:ch  we  produce  mure  than  our  do- 
mestic requirement  be  sold  in  the  world  mar- 
kets at  world  prices,  and  thus  put  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  in  a  position  to  vigorously  com- 
pete in  the  world  markets  to  regain  their 
rightful  pi.sition  to  share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolied.  That  ye  urgently  request  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  means  by  which  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  be  paid  full  parity 
prices  on  their  products  consumed  in  the 
domestic  market. 


Rrsoliea  jurther  That  a  copy  ot  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  State;-,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  .:f  Representative?  and  tc  each 
Member  of   the  Sen:i*e  and  He  u.-e 

Farmers,  who  make  up  appr'.ximately  24 
ptrcent  of  the  pcpulaticn  of  the  Nation,  in 
1940  received  on.y  6  9  percent  ol  our  national 
inccnie  Whereas  during  the  latt  World  War 
they  received  approximately  13  perc'.nt  of  the 
naticiial  income  Since  it  is  proposed 
through  L^eon  Hendfr.son,  Chief  of  the  OtSce 
of  Pr^xluction  Management  arid  Price  Snibili- 
zation.  to  establish  a  price  ceiling  over  cer- 
tain Jnrm  products,  we  insist  that  we  are 
unalterably  oppo.-cd  to  such  price  celling 
being  established  while  prices  ot  the  prod- 
uct.s  farmers  are  compelled  tc  buy  and  in- 
cluding interest  and  taxes  which  they  are 
required  to  pay  are  far  above  parity — the 
farmer's  dollar  iccordmg  to  the  Bureau  cf 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  June  lo  cf  this  year  shows 
the  farmer's  dollar  In  terms  of  things  farm- 
ers are  required  to  buy.  including  interest 
and  taxes,  stcxjd  at  only  91  cents 

The  American  farmer  is  not  being  per- 
mitted to  supply  otir  domestic  market  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  to  do  so  at  prices  that 
would  insure  to  him  his  fair  share  ot  our 
national  income  '^mports  of  agricultural 
products  and  substitutes  therefor  during 
1940  were  *1. 638  000,000  Export.-^  of  agricul- 
tural products  were  only  $772,329  ^'OO:  or  net 
im.ports  over  exports  for  the  year  cf  $865  000.- 
000.  To  fix  a  celling  on  farm-commodity 
prices  on  the  present  basis  of  price  re.a'ion- 
shlp  and  domestic  coiisumption  of  domes- 
tically produced  farm  commodities  would  be 
not  only  unfair  to  the  American  farmer  but 
manifestly  unsound  from  a  national-dtfense 
standpoint. 


Opinion  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  Decided  July 
18,  1941 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Augu.^t  6,  1941 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Will  recall  that  on  D'-cember  23, 
1938,  there  appeared  in  the  Wa-siiington 
Merry  Go  Round  column,  written  bv 
Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  Allen,  a  fai^e 
statement  charging  me  in  m.y  represent- 
ative capacity  as  a  Member  of  Conpress 
in  opposing  a  gentleman  for  a  Federal 
judgeship  in  Oliio  for  the  sole  reason  that 
he  was  a  Jew  and  not  born  in  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
this  article  which  appeared  in  several 
hundred  newspapers  served  by  these 
WTiters,  I  wrote  Drew  Pearson,  author  of 
the  article,  and  demanded  an  apology. 
I  never  received  an  answer  to  my  letter, 
much  less  an  apology.  On  May  25.  1939, 
I  placed  in  the  Congression.^l  Record  the 
libelous  article  complained  of  and  my 
letter  to  Drew  Pearson.  Shortly  there- 
after at  my  direction  my  chief  counsel, 
Hon,  John  J.  O'Connor  of  New  York. 
formerly  a  Meml)er  of  Congress,  insti- 
tuted law  suits  against  the  authors  of  the 


article  complained  of,  the  United  Fea- 
tures Syndicate,  which  handles  the  Merry 
Go  Routed  column  and  sells  the  same  to 
certain  newspapers  and  practically  every 
newspaper  large  and  small  that  published 
the  article.  To  date  we  have  secured 
three  settlements  and  received  approxi- 
mately 100  retractions  and  apologies  from 
certain  newspapers  which  carried  the  ar- 
ticle in  question.  In  some  jurisdictions 
we  have  lost  cases  on  the  pleadings,  the 
court  holding  the  action  not  libelous  per 
se.  In  other  jurisdictions  courts  have 
arbitrarily  dismissed  our  cases  because 
of  the  power  of  the  press. 

In  our  case  against  the  Clarksburg 
Publishing  Co..  tried  to  a  jury  in  January 
1941  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia,  presided  over  by  the  Honorable 
Harry  E.  Watkins,  a  New  Deal  appoint- 
ment, we  failed  of  recovery  because  the 
judge  permitted  evidence  that  was  thor- 
oughly incompetent  and  irrelevant,  de- 
signed to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  jury. 
To  illustrate,  he  permitted  the  introduc- 
tion as  evidence  of  a  telegram  I  sent  to 
the  King  of  England  while  he  was  a  guest 
at  the  White  House  in  June  1939  making 
inquiry  of  His  Majesty's  Government  on 
the  question  nf  th.e  paym.ent  of  the  war 
debt  of  $5.500  000  000  due  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  The  judtje  permitted 
evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  that  in  one  of 
my  political  campaigns  some  years  back 
I  was  a  guest  speaker  at  a  German-Amer- 
ican picnic  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  movement  led  by  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Ccughlin  collapsed  after  the 
campaign  of  1936  and  the  article  com- 
plained of  was  not  published  until  Decem- 
ber 23.  1938,  Father  Coughlin  was  made 
the  issue  throughout  the  trial. 

Not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  was  pre- 
sented showing  that  I  opposed  the  indi- 
vidual seeking  the  judgeship  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  a  Jew  or  on  any  other 
grounds.  The  record  in  this  case  should 
be  a  textbook  on  evidence  in  every  law 
school  in  the  ctiuntry  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  the  press  and  the  cowardice  of 
the  judiciary  in  seeking  to  protect  the 
press  and  the  authors  of  the  article  who 
boast  of  their  close  connection  to  the 
White  House. 

Because  of  the^  expense  involved  and 
the  added  fact  th'at  damage  if  recovered 
would  not  be  substantial,  and  because  of 
the  limited  circulation  of  the  defendant 
newspaper,  we  have  abandoned  our  ap- 
peal in  this  case.  In  other  jurisdictions 
where  the  verdict  has  been  adverse  our 
right  of  appeal  has  been  perfected. 

During  the  course  of  this  litigation  we 
have  witnessed  a  former  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
one  whom  I  once  befriended  and  secured 
for  him  hL.<;  important  position  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  absolutely  com- 
mit perjury  in  open  court. 

We  nave  witnessed  an  irresponsible, 
itinerant  newspaperman  who  for  the 
consideration  of  a  few  dollars  of  "bor- 
rowed money"  from  Drew  Pearson,  swear 
falsely  ta  a  deposition.  The  case  of  the 
latter  is  still  pending  before  Edwar^  N. 
Curran,  United  States  attorney  for  the 
Di.=tr:ct  of  Columbia.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  presented  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  justify  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury against  this  individual;  no  action  has 
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been  taken  for  months  Can  it  be  that 
Messrs.  Ptaiscn  and  A'.lin  have  such 
political  strength  wi'h  the  present  ad- 
ministration that  they  are  able  to  thwart 
the  ends  of  ja>ticc?  Time  alone  will  tell 
and  we  will  be  watching  carefully  the 
action  of  thf  di.^tnct  attorney's  oflBce. 

Because  cf  tl:e  interest  these  cases 
have  aroused  among  the  m.embcrs  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  especially  among 
the  Members  of  Congress,  many  of  whom 
have  been  the  victims  of  similar  attacks 
by  these  brilliant  prevaricators.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  these  remarks  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, where  the  majority  opinion  holds 
in  our  favor  that  a  cause  of  action  has 
been  pleaded,  and  that  the  action  is  libel- 
ous per  se  without  proot  of  special  dam- 
ages. 

I  trust  the  lawyers  and  Members  of 
Congress  will  also  scrutinize  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  rendered  by  another  New 
Deal  judge  and  determine  whether  or  not 
the  cause  of  tolerance  in  the  United  States 
is  promoted  by  such  dictum. 

Whenever  we  lo.se  a  case  Pearson  and 
Allen  prepaie  the  copy  which  generally 
appears  on  ihe  front  page  of  the  news- 
papers carrying  their  "goulash."  and  it  is 
significant  that  Waltei  Lipshitz.  alias 
Winchtll,  also  shouts  ab<:>ut  our  losses 
over  the  rad.o  on  his  lotions  of  mud  pro- 
gram. When  we  win  a  case  or  two  it  Is 
significant  tliat  Pal  Joey"  is  very  silent. 
Hence  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
publish  in  the  Rfcord  our  ."success  in  the 
United  Static's  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  July  18    1941: 

[United  States  Circuit  Court  cf  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  No.  350 — October  teira, 
1940  Argued  June  2.  1941.  Decided  July 
18,  1941  JVfarfm  L.  Suceney.  plaintiff-ap- 
pellant V  Schenectady  Union  PubU&liing 
Co.,  de fendant -appellee  \ 

Appeal  from  an  order  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  ol  New  York  grant- 
ing delendan-  s  motion  to  disniis?  the  com- 
plalnt  in  an  action  tor  libel  on  the  ground 
that  no  caust  of  action  was  pleaded 

Before:  L.  Hand,  Chase,  and  Clark,  circuit 
Judges. 

Charles  G  Fr>cr.  attorney  for  delendant- 
appellee 

DeGrafl  &  Foy,  attorneys  lor  plaintiff-ap- 
pellant; John  O'Connor,  William  F.  Conway, 
of  counsel 

Chase,  circuit  Judge: 

Jurisdiction  In  this  suit  for  the  libelous 
publication  by  the  defend. int  of  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  plaintiff  which  will 
presently  be  set  forth  rests  upon  diversity, 
the  plaintie  being  a  resident  of  Ohio  and  the 
defendant  a  New  York  corporation  The  ap- 
peal is  from  an  order  dif^^misslng  the  -;om- 
plamt  on  motion  alter  the  filing  of  an  answer 
consisting  ol  a  general  denial,  special  matter 
In  mitlgatlor  of  damages,  and  the  truth  of 
the  matter  pilnted.  coupled  with  the  right  to 
comment  faiily  thereon  No  special  damages 
were  alleged,  and  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  the  jjublication  which  on  this  appeal 
must  be  taken  lor  granted  as  having  actu.uly 
been  made  and  having  been  false,  was  libel- 
ous per  se;  O'Connell  v  Press  rubltshtng  Co. 
(214  N    Y    352,    108  N    E    5?6) 

The  complaint  alleged  that  the  plaintiff,  a 
Rf  presentathe  in  Congress  from  Ohio  and  a 
lawyer  by  profession  who  was  a  member  cl 
the  bar  in  good  standing  m  the  State  of  Ohio, 
had  been  "injured  in  his  good  name.  fame, 
and  reputation,  in  the  conduct  and  execu- 
tion ol  his  official  duties  as  a  duly  elected 
and  chosen  representative  of  the  jjeople  ol 
the   State   ol    Ohio   In   the   Congress   cl   the 


United  St.! ;e<;  m  pursuance  cf  ills  profession 
as  a  prac.  ic.ne  attcrnev  \n  good  standing  be- 
fore the  bar  in  the  State  of  Oii.o  in  his 
standing  in  the  ccmrr.unity  wherein  he  re- 
sides, and  in  the  hlch  rtkjard  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  esteem  tu  has  lutflfrto  enjoyed 
among  his  associates  bcth  In  the  Congress 
nlty  and  elsewhere  by  the  publication  by  the 
defendant  in  a  iiewspaper  called  the  Sche- 
nectady Union  Star,  which  Is'  widely  circu- 
lated and  read  "in  the  State  ol  New  York  and 
g:  the  United  States  and  in  the  legal  frater- 
the  States  of  the  United  States  and  among 
the  people  thereof"  of  the  following: 

"A  hot  behind-the-scenes  fight  is  raging  In 
D-mocralic  coneressicnal  ranks  over  the  el- 
lort  of  Father  Coughlin  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Jewish  Judge  in  Cleveland 

"The  proposed  appointee  is  Emerich  Burt 
Freed.  United  States  district  attcrne>  in 
Cleveland  and  former  law  partner  6i  Senator 
Bulklcy.  who  Is  on  the  veige  cl  being  ele- 
vated, to  the  United  States  district  court. 

"This  has  aroused  the  violent  opposition  ol 
Ropresentative  Martin  L.  Sweeney.  Demo- 
crat, of  Cleveland,  known  as  the  chief  con- 
gre.ssional  spokesman  of  Father  Coug.illn 

"Basis  of  the  Sweeny-Coughiln  opposition 
is  the  fact  that  Freed  Is  a  Jew,  and  one  not 
born  in  the  United  States.  Born  in  Hungary 
in  1897.  Freed  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age"  of  13;  was  naturalized  10 
years  later 

"Irate,  Representative  Sweeney  is  endeav- 
oring to  call  a  caucus  of  Ohio  Representa- 
tives December  28  to  protest  against  his 
appointment  " 

The  matter  so  published  was  received  by 
the  defendant  for  publication  from  au  or- 
ganization known  as  United  Feature  Syndi- 
cate. Inc.  It  was  oubllshfd  in  much  the  same 
form  in  many  other  newspapers  In  this  coun- 
try and  the  resulting  libel  suits  brought  In 
various  courts  by  this  plaintiff  have  been  nu- 
merous In  some  Instances  motions  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the 
publication  was  not  libelous  per  se  have  been 
granted:  in  some  such  motions  have  been 
denied  Drclsions  In  other  Jurisdictions, 
however  are  not  only  conflicting  but  are  for 
us  Inconclusive  since  they  have  turned  on  the 
application  of  the  libel  law  of  States  other 
than  New  York  while  here  we  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
Erie  Railroad  Co  v.  Tompk-\n^  (304  U  S  64) 
We  are  not  concerned,  however,  with  any 
libel  upon  the  plaintiff  as  a  lawyer,  since  no 
reference  was  made  in  the  publication  to 
that  profession  of  his;  Kecne  v  Tribune  As- 
sociation   (76   Hun     488) 

The  false  statements  published  concerning 
him  neither  separately  nor  together  make 
him  out  to  be  a  character  more  offensive  to 
right-thinking  people  than  he  would  be  a. 
the  spokesman  m  Congres.s  of  Father  Cough- 
lin; who  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  man 
named  FYeed  to  the  office  cf  United  States 
district  Judge  because  Freed  wa^  a  Jew  and 
one  not  born  In  the  United  States:  and  who 
was  angrv  about  the  matter  to  the  point  ol 
attempting  to  have  Ohio  Ccngressmen  pro- 
test in  caucus  against  Freed*  appointment 
But  all  else  aside,  they  do  clearly  attribute 
to  him  the  desire  and  purpose  to  try  to  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  Freed  to  the  of^ce 
mentioned  for  the  reason  that  Freed  is  a  Jew 
who  was  foreign -born  The  context  does  not 
fairly  permit  reading  the  language  as  mak- 
ing the  foreign  birth  of  Freed  the  all-suflRclent 
cause  of  the  plaintiff's  opposition  to  his  ap- 
pointment but  rather  the  contrary  by  stress- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew  whose  foreign 
birth  apparently  but  cave  an  ndditlonal  basis 
lor  plaintiffs  oppcsitlrn  And  so  the  de- 
cisive question  to  be  determined  on  this  ap- 
peal is  whether  or  not  the  publication  cf  such 
false  and  unprivileged  statements  concerning 
the  plaintiff  within  the  iaet  few  years  in  the 
places  as  alleged  in  the  complaint  may  be  said 
8=  a  matter  cf  law  not  to  have  created  any 
liability  In  the  absence  of  special  damages. 
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Th-  New  York  law.fte  stated 
Neu  York  EvcTftng  Joiirnal.  Ine  (262  N.  Y'.  09; 
186  N  E.  217).  makes  libelcus  per  st  the  pub- 
lication ol  "words  which  tend  to  fxpcsc  one 
to  pvblic  hatred,  shame,  obloquy,  contvimely, 
odtuin.  cmitempt.  ridicule  aversion.  Oiliae*s:u, 
degradation,  or  disgrace,  or  to  induce  an  evil 
opinion  of  one  In  the  minds  of  rlcht-thlnklng 
persons,  and  to  deprive  one  of  their  confidence 
and  friendly  Intercourse  in  sncirty  '  To  the 
same  effect  Is  Sydney  v  MacFadden  Seu!.pc- 
per  Pubhshirtg  Corpcraiwn  1 242  N  Y  208. 
151  N  E  209)  This  is  in  general  acccid  with 
the  lilflnltion  found  in  the  Eetlatement  of 
the  I-Bw  of  Torts  See  rectl.in  559  The  trsl 
is  wlicther  right-thinking  persons  WLU^d  be 
reascnably  expected  to  be  induced  b\  the 
publ-!cation  to  believe  that  It  truthfully  rcp- 
rcsei  ted  the  plaintiff's  attitude  on  the  sub- 
Jtct  of  Freed  s  appointment  and  would  be 
likely  to  regard  him  as  a^onsoquence  in  such 
a  way  thai  his  rcpulatirn  was  injured  in  one 
or  nore  of  the  retpectf^  above  noted  It  is 
ol  cturse,  not  easy  to  apply  this  general  tts-t 
to  a  asc  of  this  nature.  OpUiions  or  preju- 
dices concerning  the  matter  in  hand  might 
well  lead  to  different  conclusions. 

Some  prlnc.plcs  established  in  New  York 
libel  law  are  especially  helpful  In  arriving  at 
a  ju't  decision  One  of  tliera  Is  that  a  false 
statement  need  not  neces.'-arlly  charge  the 
violation  of  any  law  tc  be  libelous  per  sc.  and 
another  is  that,  when  made  ol  a  public  official, 
fal&e  accusations  which  may  well  lend  rlght- 
thinklug  petple  to  belitve  hini  unworthy  cf 
public  trust  and  confidence  are  libelous  per  se 
(Ber.net  v.  CornmeTial  Ariverti.icT  Assoc:atiori 
(230  N.  Y.  125)  ).    And  still  another  is  that  an 

unpilvlleged,  published  falsehood  need  not 
.naki."  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  those'  who 
read  it  think  the  less  of  the  person  defamed. 
It  is  enough  il  a  noticeable  part  of  many  who 
read  It  are  made  to  hate,  despli^e.  scorn,  or 
be  contemptuous  of  the  person  concerning 
whom  the  false  statements  have  been  pub- 
lished: Pcr;c  V  Tribune  Co  (214  I"  S  :95: 
Resntement,  Torts,  sec    559   (e») 

Ard  certainly  the  time  and  place  of  publi- 
cation must  be  given  due  weight  and  effect. 
This  plaintiff,  by  being  accufced  of  trying  to 
deprve  a  man  cf  an  .ppcintment  to  public 
office  because,  presumably  both  In  race  and 
religion,  he  was  Jewish,  would  intolerance 
belnij  wliat  it  is.  no  doubt  gain  apprcval  and 
Increased  respect  In  some  quarters;  and  in 
others,  where  only  the  hit  bird  flutters,  there 
would  be  indifference;  but  la  a  country  still 
dedicated  to  religious  and  racial  freedom, 
decent,  liberty-loving  people  still  are  present 
In  gieat  numbers  and  still  are  greatly  offended 
by  the  narrow-minded  injustice  cf  the  bigots 
who  see  Indlvldupls  only  en  mas<-e  and  con- 
demn them  merely  because  their  ancestors 
were  of  a  certain  race  or  they  themselves  are 
of  a  certain  religion  Those  who  hate  intol- 
erance are  prone  to  regard  the  person  who  be- 
lieves in  and  practices  acts  of  Intolerance  with 
aversion  and  contempt.  And  In  these  timea 
whe:i  it  t?  universal  knowledge  that  one  for- 
eign dictator  gained  his  power  by  practice's 
which  included  large-scale  unreasonable  Jew- 
ish prosecutions  which  have  playrd  an  impi  r- 
tant  part  in  making  his  name  an  anatiuma 
In  many  parts  of  this  country  the  publication 
of  piatements  such  as  these  alleced  may  well 
gain  for  the  person  falsely  accused  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  the  right-thinking  in  ap- 
preciable numbers.  Freedom  of  speech  is. 
as  it  always  has  been,  freedom  to  tell  the 
truth  and  comment  fairly  upon  facts  and  not 
a  ll:*nse  to  spread  damaging  falsehoods  in 
the  guise  of  news  gathering  and  its  di^.^em- 
Inatlon. 

Moreover,  in  places  where  J'  w.--  niaki  up 
a  sizable  pcrtlon  of  the  pcpulaticn.  as  they 
are  known  to  do  in  part  ol  tlie  territory  In 
which  It  is  alleged  that  the  defendant  s  news- 
paper clrctilated  when  the  publication  was 
mace,  it  may  be  taken  lor  grunted  that  ti^ere 
Will  be  an  appreciable  numbrr  whi  will  hate 
or  hold  In  contempt  ont  who  d.^crlmlIiale• 
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fifiir.r  r\  JfA  rr.r-r<  !t  because  he  Is  a  Jew. 
w;.i  -ivr  I'm  in  th;.s  cour.iry  cr  not  A  rr,a- 
Jf  r:iv  'J  'i.f'  C'  lir'  is  '^f  thp  tpinicn  that  the 
C'-Uip;.!.:.'.  ;^  -\i:r:c;cr.t  ui.cler  the  prlncipirs 
above  st.ittcl  ai.d  th.it  the  de.'e!,dni.t  should 
be  requU*'<T  tc  meet  !t  en  the  nier;'-. 
,  Order  rcvtTM  d  a:.d  cau-e  rtmir.cUd  Icr 
trial. 


C"i^:k.  r::r'i]'  judce  ( cl'.-s-^e:.! ir.2 )  : 
I!..-  i;. ■.-.:!  hiTtin  scfiriS  t.i  n.e  ret  In 
«■>  r..i:.(.c  V. '.'h  Nt '.v  Ycrk  law.  where  t::e 
rUhl  of  c  rr.:r..  r.t  rt.  i  public  .-:^.c:al  ha-  been 
e,.reuuar(l' (1  ;:.  a  pr.ic'inal  way  bv  "a  scnie- 
w^at  ri.tTtr'P.t  ru!e"  than  in  ord:n.iry  ra~es 
a;.'1  "a  c.t.-.r  ri'.irt^e  of  ccrniptii  n  cr  cross 
i:.r  nip<  t.<  ::'>•  \:  jr.ne  cne  up  »u  diseract  and 
C'l:"  iir.iiN  '  :«  reeji.jired:  evtn  an  Imputntlcn 
of  c-i  rr::;-.*  -r  di.-ii(  n^rable  motue*  will  be 
Jii«';fi<'(i  -'  r.iir  coir.inent  If  It  Is  a  rea.-cn- 
able  ini'r.  i.C'j  from  the  facts  {Tan-cr  v. 
Crinclt-y  P'..'>  C^:'p  .  2i'J  App  Div  203,  268 
N  Y  S  fl'O  C.22.  G^l'-r-'ur  v  //r,rr;e  Lite  Plibll- 
coffon.N-,  /•;-•■  'J.!:  App  D,v  20G.  260  N  Y  &( 
R72  flT4:  //i,^  V  P'c-;-  Cn  ,  122  M;'C  212. 
2(j2  N  Y  S  678  fiHl,  affirmed  214  App  D;v 
762.  209  N  Y  .S  848)  And  >o  the  cited  c.i-e5 
hr.ld  i.rX  Ubelv  i;?  per  '-e  ct  mments  eri  pubhc 
olti(.T.-  !n  :n  dirtctlv  suitce^tm-^  corrupt  niG- 
t;\(^  th.i;:  d<  f^  the  cue  here— which  cliarges 
r.i'htr  h:c  trv  af.d  prejudice  than  ccrrupticn 
Cr  sn-.pr.  pr;rtv  i;i  <  i^.ce  In  the  Tatizer  case 
thf  ci,ninie:-.t  a'tr;buted  di>horiCr.iblo  mo- 
-  tives  ti.  a  in.-. >  !r  in  his  nppclntment  cf  a  city 
Bt'oriiey.  ii;  t!ip  Hi:i'  ca^c  the  ccmnifr.t 
ch..iri.;>'d  -pe<;.i'.  :,iv.  nt;-m  by  a  citv  fuel  ad- 
r.iini-tr.itv  r  to  pafiruLir  d.  ai  d'altrs  and  m 
tlif  prosecuticn  et  c.i--es  I  think  It  clear 
til-It  tl.f  •-h.irt:'^  mii.--t  ci '  to  tlie  extent  cl 
definite  iir.pr  priety  m  office,  n-  in  Brnvrt  v. 
Cc'n'nrrc:al  .4(/t  (-r.vsrr  ASi'n  (230  N  Y  125, 
l':9  N  E  ;54,'^i  but  cleat Iv  net  m  ttie  pre-eiit 
fa-f.  be.'err-  r"crvery  cm\  be  h.id  Vfiti^ut 
pr.iif  tf  .-p.cl.i!  d.iin.ig- s 

M  ri-"\ir  •;.;-^  \'.r\\  ,-t  <nis  te  be  Eei.er.i!,  a! 
fli  ■.'.:;  bv  the  f.u  t  th.it  the  niaj'r.ty  .f  ti." 
ni.my  act;  n?  bieucnt  by  thi<  phiiir. .:! 
aua.:>t    '..jri.U-s    ne^iitaptr^    b.^-ed    on    tii..'; 
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cases  were  d:>p'  -ed  cf  witl.eiit  rc.i-i 
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in- 


Icn.^i; 
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t!'.e  ni.itter  h-  di.-cu.-sed. 
reiirenee  ni  i\  be  made  to  the  persuasive  rea- 
.'.(.mi ;.'.,'  vf  th.e  Teiine>.-t.e  Supreme  Ccurt. 
speakini:  thr  u.»;h  Chief  Ju:^tice  Grt'en  in 
y-f  <•:!■;    V      S'  u  spapt-r    Prt'ttmg    C-rp     (147 
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406  I  :    ef    Cavaiiah.   district   Jvidf 


In  Stictr„-tj  V  Capr.cJ  .Vei.c  Pi.b  Co.  (D.  C. 
Idaho.  37  t  ^iiip  iioi;  e !  the  Oh:o  Ccurt  '-f 
Appeals.  i'M.tniiii.;  tlie  disnii-e-.d  beic  \v,  in 
Suecnci;  v  7  .c  i:  r.it  n  Jiur-ial  Pubii.'hv.g 
Co  i9th  Di-t  ,  N..  .':r  2  decided  Febiu.iry  27. 
1941,  app(al  di-inl---^ed  Oiiie  Slip.  34  N  E. 
(2ui  7t:4.  May  7.  l.*41  i  ;  .ir.d  c:  the  dis'.rlct 
court  ill  thi-  ca-e  Of  .-■uc;i  cp;n;cn.s  to  the 
coniiary  v.-'  h..d  tiils  twi.  belli  by  the  ?ame 
dls>tnct  jud^e  m  the  nertlu  rn  district  of 
Ill'.ncJis,  apparently  unrep^rttd.  ai.l  b.^^evl 
upon  an  inierpretnticn  of  Ihineis  he.v  as 
limiting  ccninie.it  on  public  officers 

Not  (>n:y  de.s  this  seem  to  me,  thvrefcre, 
new  law  .It  least  for  New  Yc:k  St..te  but 
&\>o  definitely  disturbing  law.  It  w. uld  be  a 
line  Wi.rld  to  live  m  if  only  tolerance  were 
so  u.-ual  that  a  ch.uge  cf  the  lack  thereof 
Bitain-t  a^Jpublic  oifici.il  cciild  be  fo  pre- 
sumptively untrue  that  it  wcuid  stem  ;n  its 
face  un:,»ir  and  lihe  1>  us  But  in  i.iur  pr'.,-.nt 
\\.:;d  we  niii-t  n.  f  t..ke  the  naive  view  tleit 
wea'  (  I!-.;:-.!  'i  be  is,  and  that  wh  >ever  5Ui:- 
ces'  •;-.(•  c  ntr.iry  n-  a  sl.mderer;  fer  if  v.e 
do  >.).  we  ^^iUt  cf!  all  healthy  critici.-m  of 
preUidice  and  allow  biaotn-  full  scope  to  act 
wi.li  nn;n;r,;ty  Ev- :i  mere  dangtr'jus  is  the 
ra'in.ue  vf  the  dec.sicn  that  a  comment 
le.-icl:i.i:  an  appreciable  number  cf  readers  to 
h.-i'e  or  hi^'.ci  m  contempt  the  public  ctficial 
commented  en  is  libelous  per  se  Its  bread 
sweep  would  take  in  ccmm.ents  found,  day 
after  dav  i:i  the  most  conservative  news- 
papers, either  m  direct  statement  cr  as  quo- 


triti^n?  of  responsible  cmc?  that  a  public 
C'tncial.  particularly  a  leeL-utcr.  is  pro-  or 
anti-labor,  or  pro-  or  ai.ti-Ntzi,  cr  pro  cr 
anti  this  cr  that  race,  celer,  cr  creed  Mi- 
nority comment  en  lab.T.  religicus,  and  po- 
litical views  and  act.vities  of  politicians  be- 
comes. th'-'re:cre.  h.izardcus.  And  the 
making  cf  fff.e  distinctu.ins  in  rationale  Is 
indicated  by  the  implication  that  a  comment 
succest.n^  plaiiitifl'^  objection  to  the  Judicial 
candidate  f  r  his  foreign  birth  alcne  would 
have  been  proper  Of  course,  the  uncertain 
threat  of  suit,  invited  by  a  rule  at  once  so 
vague  and  so  extensive,  is  a  restriction  en 
freedom  cf  the  pr-^ss  almost  as  direct  as  a 
rul'    cf  clear  liability 

I  do  not  think  it  an  ad'-qti -'e  an=wcr  to 
such  a  threat  against  pub..c  e  :..:..^t,  which 
seems  to  me  necessary  if  deni-eiauc  processes 
are  to  function,  to  say  that  it  ppplies  only  to 
false  statements.  For  this  is  comment  and 
inference,  as  ti^e  Tanzer  ca?e  suggests,  and 
liejice  n.t  a  matter  ci  explicit  proof  or  dis- 
proof. The  public  crscial  will  always  regard 
liim-elf  as  net  biceteci,  and  will  so  testily. 
Sincerely  encu^h  And  then  the  burden  of 
proving  the  truth  ui  tlie  defense  will  rest 
upeii  the  c!.mmentat<,:  w  e.i  mu-t  sustain  the 
burden  cf  .shcwmt;  his  inlerence  true.  If  he 
fails  In  cvt  n  a  minenty  of  the  suits  against 
him— a.s  the  sporting  element  in  trials  to 
Juries  susceptible  to  varying  shades  of  local 
opinion  would  m.ake  pr..bable — he  is  taught 
his  le.sscn,  and  a  serious  brake  upon  free  dis- 
cussion estabil.-hed.  But  the  common-law 
requirement  of  proof  cf  .-pecial  damages  gives 
hnn  the  protection  he  needs,  while  at  the 
same  time  It  does  prevent  him  from  causing 
really  serious  injury  and  lose  by  false  and 
unfair  stntem.ents.  Th.it  should  be  the  I'ule 
applied  here,  as  the  district  ccurt  held. 
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Record.  I  uuiude  the  following  statement 
!  by  Paul  J.  R;.\or,  Bonneville  power  ad- 
I   rnmisti-aror.     before     subcommittee     of 

Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 

Surveys: 

In  appeaiinj  before  this  committee  I  will 
attempt  to  de. .  lep  the  important  part  hydro- 
electric resources  cf  the  Western  States  are 
playing  and  will  continue  to  play  In  the  ef- 
fective development  and  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  We;-t  In  order  to  do  so  I 
wiuld  like  to  indicate  briefly  my  experience 
with  the  problems  cf  mineral  development 
In  th.e  Pacific  Northwest,  and  to  sketch  some 
r:'  the  apparent  obstacles  to  this  develbp- 
niont 

In  the  opening  statements  cf  Ch  o.rr.-.an 
0'M.\hon-s:y  and  Secretary  Ickcs  a:e  i  x- 
pre-.--ed  two  major  ideas  which  are  In  accord 
with  my  experience  as  Administrator  of  the 
Bcnneville-Grand  Coulee  Power  Administra- 
tion during  the  last  2  years  One  of  these 
has  been  the  control  by  a  few  large  indus- 


tries of  mineral  deposits,*  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning them,  and  of  processes  for  their 
use.^  Tlie  )other  has  been  the  obvious 
tendency  to  treat  the  West  as  a  colonial  de- 
pendcncjt  of  the  United  States,  not  only  by 
industry.!  but  unfortunately  to  some  extent 
by  Government  itself-  The  people  of  the 
West  and  certain  Federal  agencies  are  making 
some  efforts  to  overcome  these  two  major 
bandicapB,  but  we  must  recognize  that  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction 
and  thai  much  more  thorough  and  far- 
reachingFcffcrts  are  ultimately  necessary. 

In  my  'following  remarks  I  want  to  discuss 
three  selfc  of  problems  affecting  the  mineral 
developnjent  of  the  public  lands  of  the  West: 

1.  Thoee  problems  concerned  with  otir 
knowledge  of  the  extent,  quality,  and  avail- 
ability of  the  mineral  deposits; 

2.  Thofce  problems  concerned  with  the 
utilization  cf  deposits  through  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  processes  and  Industries 
located  ttear  the  deposits;   and 

3.  Thope  problems  confcerned  with  Increas- 
ing the  power  supjjly  which  Is  so  Important 
to  the  Industrial  utilization  of  many  of  the 
deposits. 

INVENTORY   FACTORS 

In  coflsidering  our  knowledge  of  mineral 
deposits  I  we  should  realize  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary peijlodically  to  retake  mineral  inven- 
tories because  the  value  of  a  mineral  changes 
from  tinje  to  time.  It  changes  as  technology 
changes,:  In  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
using  leste  accessible  and  lower-grade  deposits. 
One  cla^lc  example  Is  our  ability  to  utilize 
I'-percenjt  copper  ore  today,  due  to  develop- 
ments it  the  flotation  process,  whereas  40 
years  agtj  such  low-grade  ore  was  not  even 
considered  fcr  the  production  of  copper. 
Slmilarlj,  magnesite.  Which  has  been  used 
principally  for  refractdry  brick,  today,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  our  growing  need  for 
magnesifira,  will  become  one  source  of  that 
metal  through  processes  developed  In  recent 
years.  Another  striking  Illustration  con- 
cerns aluminum.  Our  supply  of  bauxite  In 
the  Unljted  States  admittedly  cannot  last 
more  th^n  a  few  years  If  we  use  it  as  the  sole 
source  a*  our  ann  .al  production  of  alumina. 
Howeverl  one  of  our  most  common  minerals, 
high  alv|mina  clays,  may  become  In  the  near 
future  a  new  source  of  aluminum  due  to  proc- 
esses noW  in  the  developmental  stage. 

This  qeed  for  continuous  reappraisal  of  our 
mineral  resources  calls  for  more  widespread 
mineral  !  Investigations  In  the  West.  These 
should  include  -some  of  the  more  common 
mlnerali  like  Iron  ore,  hitherto  neglected 
because  bf  the  abundance  of  deposits  in  other 
sectlonsjof  the  country.  Until  we  know  more 
about  the  extent  and  quality  of  such  common 
minerals  as  iron  ore  we  will  not  be  able  to 
answer  ^'ith  finality  the  question  as  to  the 
econcmit  feasibility  of  an  enlarged  Iron  and 
steel  Industry  in  the  West.  This  Is  certainly 
the  case  with  respect  to  those  phases  of  the 
Iron  an  1  steel  industry  in  which  electric 
power  is! most  applicable. 

Considering  the  exhaustive  studies  made  by 
qualified  agencies,  including  the  United  States 
Genlogicfil  Survey,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  con- 
stant opposition  that  has  been  voiced  in 
mahy  quarters  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  Inte^ated  Iron  and  steel  industry  In  the 
Pacific  ^orthwest.  Twenty  miles  from  Port- 
land liei  a  body  of  iron  ore  that  has  been  In- 
vestigated at  different  times  over  a  period  ol 
40  year^by  private  companies.  Claims  are 
made  thpt  there  are  adequate  amounts  ol  ere 
to  suppgrt  an  Iron  and  steel  Industry  of  mccf- 
erate'si^;  counter  claims  are  also  made  that 
the  amoMnt  cf  ore  Is  negligible  I  am  curious 
why  no'  authentic  Inforication  is  accessible 
either  through  private  or' public  channels  on 
the  tru«  situation.     Isn't  it  about  time  that 


'  Baustlte,  magneslte,  molybdenum. 
'  Beryllium,  bauxite,  ferro-alloys  (skill  con- 
trol) 
•  I  C  C.  freight-rate  structure. 
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this  situation  be  clarified  by  a  refponsible 
egency  and  that  the  findings  be  made  svail- 
Hble?  1  am  satisfied  that  similar  situations 
exist  with  respect  to  many  other  common 
minerals  In  the  West 

Regnrdtng  our  knowledge  of  mlrxrals  that 
have  hitherto  not  been  commonly  used  in  In- 
dustrj',  we  are  In  a  similar  plight  These 
minerals  inrltide  those  for  the  treatment  cf 
which  new  processes  are  being  developed  cr 
have  almost  reached  the  stage  ol  commercial 
feasibility.  Here  I  can  indicate  our  experi- 
ence In  the  Ncrthwert  with  alunitc  and  mag- 
nesite.  In  the  past  few  months  questions 
have  been  repeatedly  raised  as  to  how  much 
alunite  we  have  to  sustain  the  new  process 
that  has  been  developed  for  the  production 
of  alumina.  Utah.  Washingtcn.  and  the 
Nation  eagerly  await  the  answer  to  that  qufs- 
ticn.  ■  Although  the  Bureau  cf  Mines  recently 
Issued  an  excellent  report  cf  investigations  en 
knoR'n  alunite  deposits  in  the  United  States, 
thrliuestion  still  remains  as  to  what  deposits 
exist  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  this  report.  Com- 
pared with  other  minerals,  our  interest  in 
alunite  .deposits  is  relatively  recent,  having 
been  first  concerned  with  the  uses  of  alunite 
for  potash.  Only  very  recently  has  our  inter- 
est extended  to  Its  use  In  the  production  cf 
aluminum.  Consequently  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  w€  have  only  begun  to  make  the 
necessary  Investigations  of  our  national  de- 
pofcits  of  alunite. 

A  similar  situation  applies  for  magneslte 
as  a  faource  of  magnesium.  Obviously  we 
need  much  tnore  knowledge  about  this  entire 
group  of  n^ineral  deposits  in  the  Western 
States  whicli  have  hitherto  been  used  on  a 
reeUlct  d  scale  in  Industry. 

Another  factor  of  great  importance  restrict- 
ing the  appioach  to  our  mineral  explorations 
has  been  tue  limited  industrial  concept  of 
acceptable  grades  of  various  types  of  ere, 
such  as  chrom'am.  mauganvse,  tungsten,  and 
antfmony.  For  reajjoiu>  often  cloaked  by 
f'chnologicid  Justification  the  Industry  at 
large  has  effectively  prevented  the  ui^e  of  com- 
petitive docie&lic  sources  cf  various  minerals 
by  specifying  grades  ccmmonly  available  only 
through  inr.port.  For  ejcample.  chrcme  ere 
as  communiy  used  must  have  45  to  48  percent 
chromic  oxide  contcru,  and  ihis  grade  has 
been  Impo'teti  until  receuiiy  solely  from 
foreign  sources  I  am  puzzled  by  this  aitu- 
atlon  when  1  am  informed  by  competent 
technicians  that  lower  grades  ol  ores  found 
In  appreciable  (  uant.ues  in  the  West  can 
be  utilized  ectmorn  caUy  il  minor  changes  in 
Industrial  practices  are  made 

Besides  t.e  Inadequacy  of  information  on 
the  mineral  deposits,  the  data  that  are  ava.l- 
able  are  uiicooidinaed,  spotty,  and  Incom- 
plete. Information  on  some  of  the  best  west- 
ern deposit;-  Is  closely  held  in  the  files  of  the 
large  ccrpoiations  that  control  them.  ThTe 
is  no  public  agency  In  the  country.  I  believe. 
with  the  power  to  investigate  all  mineral 
clclms  and  d*pc«lts  regardless  of  their  owner- 
ship and  t<>  pubhcize  the  fiindlngs.  Conse- 
quently, m  the  case  of  such  common  minerals 
as  ccpper  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  Bjiree- 
ment  does  not  ejcist  among  experts  as  to  the 
extent  of  tlie  available  copper  reserves  of  the 
United  States 

Furtherirore.  whatever  Information  exists 
about  mineral  deposits  is  rarely  available  on 
the  basis  ol  what  might  be  called  the  rtg.on 
of  a  drainage  basin  This  Is  important  be- 
cause the  Cralnage  basm  is  the  unit  for  hy- 
droelectric development. s  in  such  areas  as 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  The  effective  utilization  of  the 
power  resources  of  each  drainage  basin  re- 
quires a  complete  knowledge  of  its  Halneral 
deposits. 

This  brief  analysis  cf  Inventory  problems 
leads  me  to  certain  conclusions; 

1.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  United  States  Geolcgical  Survey  should 
annually  receive  greater  appropitetions  for 
mineral  explorations  In  the  Western  Sutes. 


Hief»e  appropriations  <-ni  uie  bt   u<  xlbly  tp>«nt 
In  at  least  two  channels 

(a)  In  reappraisal  of  preTious  exploratory 
work  on  the  ba5l=  of  present -day  concepts 
of  mineral  values  and  Industrial  j>rccesees; 
and 

(b)  In  expanded  field  sttidies  of  mineral 
deposits.  Including  systematic  examination 
and  cataloging  of  the  nonmetalllc  as  well  B3 
the  metaWic  mineral  deposits  of  the  West- 
ern States. 

2.  In  order  to  Implement  thof-  Si  k'ves- 
tlons  it  may  be  that  the  present  authority 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  so  modified  ns  to 
permit  access  by  these  agencies  to  any  min- 
eral depofeits  regardless  of  ownership 

3  In  order  to  make  the  results  of  these 
investigations  of  the  greatest  possible  bene- 
fit they  should  be  widely  publicized  and  dis- 
tributed As  a  necessary  corollary,  publica- 
tion of  the  findings,  at  least  in  prelimfnary 
form,  should  be  rtta,-.  ".  ^s  soon  as  possible! 
in  order  to  expetliu  n  >.  c.'  vel  ,pment  of  many 
deposits 

INDUSTRIAL    XmtlZATlON    FACTORS 

Even  with  an  adequate  Inventory  of  cur 
western  mineral  deposits,  there  wculc  re- 
main the  problem  cf  their  pr'^per  indur.rial 
utilization  We  could,  of  course,  continue  to 
rely,  upon  eastern  industries  to  use  western 
minerals  at  the  time  and  place  determined  by 
them.  This,  however,  would  leave  many 
western  mineral  developments  to  arbitrary 
decisions  governed  by  special  Interests  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  effective  and  large- 
scale  development  of  western  minoraLs  would 
urrquestlonably  be  secured  throuch  the  de- 
velopment of  indvjstrie*  In  the  Western  States 
using  those  deposits.  Such  a  development 
would  reduce  the  uneconomic  effects  of  mo- 
nopolistic restraints  exercised  by  certain  large 
corporations  This  would  be  especially  se- 
cured through  the  exploitation  by  new  west- 
ern enterprises  of  deposits  of  lower  prade  than 
those  heretofore  in  u«^e  Such  industrial 
development  would  go  far  toward  emancipat- 
ing the  West  from  its  colonial  status 

A  major  diflBculty  handicapping  Industrial 
development  based  upon  ^-estern  minerals 
is  the  lack  of  studies  of  feasibility  of  individ- 
ual industries  It  Is  not  sufficiently  appre- 
cited  how  much  this  lack  of  feasibility  studies 
retards  industrial  development.  Today  ccr- 
poratlons  spend  hiupdreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  In  research  on  markets  and  processes 
in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  cf  new 
investments  and  plant  expansion  The  small 
Investor  simply  does  not  have  the  money  to 
spend  in  the  necessary  research  to  acquire 
such  information  He  must  have  pointed  out 
to  him  the  industrial  opportunities  that  lie 
In  the  West,  because  he  will  never  get  thit 
Information  frcm  the  larpe  corporations  who 
have  it  tucked  away  in  their  files  and  who 
are  especially  Interested  in  seeing  that  no 
new  ccmpetiticn  develops  This  obstacle  can 
be  overcome  If  the  Congress  will  see  that 
proper  agencies  study  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  West,  the  processes  to  utilize  them,  and 
the  related  industrial  opportunities,  and  that 
these  agencies  will  prepare  and  widely  dis- 
tribute reports  on  their  findings 

The  few  featibUity  studies  that  have  tiius 
far  been  made  by  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  various  other  agencies  clear- 
ly indicate  certain  obstacles  to  western  indus- 
trial develbprr>ent  One  of  these  consists  of 
'  arbitrary  elements  in  the  freight-rate  stnc- 
!  ture  on  preceded  and  manufactured  goods 
I  moving  between  we&tern  end  eastern  poinu. 
This  subject  has  rneM  well  studied  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  I  need 
merely  refer  to  the  reports  that  the  Authority 
has  already  issued.  Additional  study  is  neces- 
sary with  special  reference  to  the  West. 

A  related  obstacle  Is  the  basing-pomt  sys- 
tem under  which  the  prices  cf  many  products 
produced  In  the  West  are  based  upon  ship- 
ping centers  in  the  East  plus  freight.    This 


is  e^.-peciAlly  the  case  of  Iron  and  steei  piod- 
victs  made  on  the  Pacnlc  coist  as  h*u>  beiMi 
pointed  out  In  one  be»nng  ol  the  Temporal y 
National  Ecoruimic  Conunittee 

Anether  ct>^t»cle  is  the  la:>:'  ar.n-.iil  il 
Investment  needed  in  a  nu:nt»ti  >. :  Uit.'-v  uun- 
eral-using  industries.  Stun.^^  ol  the  Bcune- 
ville  P(>wer  Administration  fcave  sl^own  that 
from  W  000 .000  t..  »ii  OOO.OOO  are  ru=eded  fcr 
each  plant  lin-sTntni  m  electro-processiu;;; 
industries  umu*;  \»f!,tern  raiDeralt  f-:c]\  »- 
electrolytic  cnr  r.  em,  electrolytic  niai.^^- 
neb*  cie'tri.ly  IK  /»nc  and  magueMum.  Wi^ilt- 
thote  suin.s  hi  not  \e:y  large  ler  nvany  in- 
dustries, they  ellectively  pieveiu  tlie  average 
Inve'-tor  Irom  entering  thebc  fve.d*.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  gr<.  ups  <.>f  men  covild 
be  found  who  would  undertake  ties,  invest- 
ments provided  other  cbtiadtb  (i.n  tu.i  exist. 

Among  these  other  obstacles  there  u-.  lirtt, 
the  concenlratlci,  cf  tl.c  evirpvit  of  M?me  cf 
these  mdui-lries  and  their  niaiki-^  .:»  the 
bariils  of  a  lew  corporations.  I  uteti  ii^i  point 
out  to  this  committee  the  impiicutions  of 
such  concentration  to  the  irtedoai  ol  enter- 
prise and  new  industrial  d«\eli  pment.  The 
cbalrman  is  well  await  '  '.  iIm.'  cl&bt^ic  example 
ol  'he  restraining  eilt.t-  txerci.-td  by  the 
aluminum  roonopoly  lie  is  also  well  aware 
al  the  practices  and  acrten.entb  of  the  b...r>;- 
llum  produceifc 

Ajsoclated  yiiixti  ii.;»  jUbiacle  ol  coucentra- 
tlOD  of  production  and  markets  Is  the  con- 
cen- ration  oJ  technical  knowledge  ol  ruany  of 
the^€  industries  in  the  staffs  of  a  lew  enter- 
prises T1:p  .'•t.inuiation  of  new  investment 
requ.re-  t ei  d.flusicn  of  this  technical  knovkl- 
edL'i'  HH  '!.r  ho.i  *i(n;hj  ii.'i-stors  and  business 
marae'  ;  't  i    - 

I  do  :.i  ■  mean  to  imply  that  th*-^  ■  iiKt'Cli* 
are  completely  bhxkmg  todav  a:!  ne.*  ctifti.- 
neU  ol  enterprise  In  the  ViC.'-t  1-ein.nhte.v, 
i  few  new  developments  are  m^xi.  nr.- 
Alumina  \xry  likely  wul  stiortly  in  pjoouc-d 
from  west' rn  ali.ilr.e*  by  i;m  di.s  :  a  ]iro<e-s 
lliat  bas  b^-in  wholly  etvi-.op'O  0>  an  i::d< - 
penilent  wi.'-m::.  ct'  up  aith<  iiph  1  nui^  ao  1 
that  thli  ,.-  L-f-.ng  accompiiBheU  .  i  tpiU.  of 
the  stubborn  operation  of  seme  of  the 
obstacles  1  have  Just  discus.sed.  Anoth  Im- 
pending development  is  the  production  of 
magnesium  from  western  magnetites  nr.d 
brueltes. 

Perhaps  a  few  other  recent  developments 
might  be  cited,  but  against  these  ar?  many 
more  apparently  feasible  opporrunuies  that  ' 
have  not  yet  materialized  We  certainly 
r  ust  question  why  they  h>ve  been  so  Ioi.k 
held  back  Per  exam.ple,  I  am  p  eat.y 
puzzled  why  new  electrolytic  rinc  capaci-y 
has  not  been  added  to  the  Pacific  Ncrth\r(.-t 
when  it  Is  obviously  necessary  and  fe-slble 
on  the  basis  of  available  concentrates  and 
Cheap  power  Similarly,  1  am  puzzled  by  the 
lack  cf  explosives  and  munitions  plant?  in 
the  Western  Stales  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  raw  materials  and  the  power  are  availa- 
ble, and  that  there  is  an  undeniable  need 
for  the  finished  product  for  the  defense  of 
the  west  coast  and  cur  Pacific  cutpoite  The 
same  quejtlon  can  he  raised  with  regrrd  to 
an  Integrated  fertilizer  itidustry  for  the 
Western  States,  based  en  the  tnmendeus 
deposits  cf  phosphates  in  Idaho.  H.e  power 
for  the  production  of  nitraief,  and  the  cry- 
ing need  cf  fertilizer  products  fcr  western 
soils.  Another  case  in  point  .s  that  cf  the 
Iron  and  steel  industry  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

In  view  of  these  obstacles  certain  recom- 
meridatlcns  must  follow  i 

1.  The  proper  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Gove.nment  should  expand  their  inve^tlga- 
ticns  of  proces*e6  using  western  minerals 
and  particularly  they  should  reappraise  the 
pcs!  ibiiiiy  of  revisions  in  established  proc- 
esses. A  consequence  cf  this  recommenda- 
tion would  be  the  multiplication  of  labora- 
tories and  pilot  plants  adaptinj?  their  studies 
to  local  resources,  fuels,  and  facilities.  Tl^.is 
proitram  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of    the    Department    cf    Agriculture    in    its 
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rtcrntly     esUblUhfd     regional     agiicul^ural 

2  T:-  t<r  Federal  agencies  slaould  In- 
n  ..  .rate  a  r.uniber  of  Intensive  feasibility 
-•  ..«<  dealing  with  cpportunltle«!  in  Indus- 
trie* that  would  use  «e-rer:.  r.:.:.- :  i\-  a:  J 
dealing  with  those  affl;i.i*-ecl  ::.rJ.-T.  '  •.:..i: 
would  further  proce^.-  a  .::  fubr;.  i-.c  ti.e  ini- 
tial products  made  trcin  wf-ter:.  n.  :.fr,il?, 
aa  well  a4  those  Industries  that  ■*  u:  i  t  .:- 
r  -••.  the  necessary  stipplies  a:.i  ::ux;iiary 
t;.  •.-•rial!  r.f  the  basic  lnclu>-tr!e?  Such  lu- 
ve«*-;gation.s  s-hculd  be  =un'.manzed  \i.  widely 
distributed  reports  Thes-e  rf{>.jrt«  would 
cover  not  only  the  problems  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  proccases..  but  would  also  cov.  r 
such  matters  as  the  size  of  markets,  trans- 
portation fariUtles  and  casta  lalx;r  supply, 
availability  and  costs  of  fuels,  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  competition,  and  related 
prchlen-.s 

3  I:,  order  to  reduce  monopolistic  re- 
i<;.-a.i.!5  the  Department  rf  Justice  should 
be  ever  ready  to  undert  ,k(>  investigations 
w.*.'re  such  practices  are  '■uj-pf'Cted  in  In- 
c;..:rir8  related  to  we^tern  minerals 

4  Sr.me  Federal  action  should  be  taken  to 
faciliti'te  inve'-tments  In  new  (even  if  small  i 
bu.«:iip's  ei'.terprlfes.  Secretary  Ickes  h.'is 
already  pointed  out  to  this  comm'.ttee  the 
necessity  cf  "providing  cheap  credit  for  tl.e 
development  of  those  resource.?  which  have 
not  been  a  good  financial  n*k  up  to  the 
prps»'nt  " 

5  Cnder  the  defense  emergency  whenever 
the  Fedcr.il  Government  pfovldes  for  In- 
creftsod  pn-duction  In  industries;  that  utilise 
w»-'ern  minerals,  efpeclallv  v-IkT'  =tich  pto- 
ciui  'Ion  IH  financed  directly  •  r  :r.'l!rpc'!v 
with  Federal  funds,  the  pollcv  sh  i;:-J  te 
deliberately  to  have  new  managrmei.'?  tnlie 
over  any  plants  or  additional  plant  c.i;  nci'v. 
If  necessary,  such  management.*  =.h.,u!d  te 
trained  bv  the  manneemrnts  of  es',Thl;~hfd 
plants  Such  a  prcer.itn  wo'ild  iv  Ip  rerUire 
the  threat  of  destruction  rf  vorne  -tr.rii:  bn-'.- 
nesse^  which  for  varloiH  r.  ,1=  i.';  are  r.  t 
receiving  defense  contracs 

rfjwKR  sfr;'i  y 

1  .:  .•.  hydroelectric  p',  -.ver  i^  •!■.•'  k"V-N'  !v  m 
1".  •!.■■  rr.i'-.rra!  ar.d  ::  clu=*'.':ri:  d  velnpment 
rf  'le  \\f  t  Th;-^  !■*  (I'.ie  \o  f  :iir  rea'^oi.S, 
The  tir'-t  i-  that  t  Irrtric  pi^'Acr  is  an  in>epn- 
rable  j^^.irt  rf  msinv  iiv.ltisTlal  prrce«'-'«  — 
majiir  electrc  metallurgical  and  eh cri^rhem- 
Ical  prorev-p,  such  a«  thc-se  u^ed  exrhis;ve'.v 
for  tie  nvit.  vifar'iitp  1  f  n!\nni::tin-.  n-.a.'- 
n-*- 111  in  certain  ftrr.-alliy-  ar.cl  fcrta.n 
h.avy  cl-^envrals  e'.f'tr  ;vt:f  /:i:c  h:  h-grade 
iron  a:;d  ste»  !  and  niat.v  cth-^r-  Tlie  >ec'r.d 
I*  that  'saviiivts  due  tn  pxtremelv  lo-.v-c"?' 
p;  wer  ='.irh  a«  de-elped  by  the  F- d't  i! 
protect-  in  t!'..  We-t.  ivrrr.its  tlie  ahs  rpt  n 
el  rert.tii.  -tl-.erf  '-  -'.i'-li  as  trar.>p<-rtaticri. 
wli  i-:i  I  '::i'r\\\.-e  '.v  incl  r-iider  'Ae-tern  manu- 
fi.fturirim'  '.;iv  c,  t'.'  ni;c  The  th.rd  1-  t!;at  e\- 
tri  mel-.  i.ir^e  qiiatiti'ie^  of  th.^  prwer  are 
reeded  '.\;..i'}i  are  not  readily  a-.ailable  else- 
V  lice  in  the  Natioi-.  The  fourth  rea'^i  n  In- 
'.rives  the  ut.l  zati'  n  r.f  electric  pcwer  m  the 
trcatmet-.t  rf  !.:W-i;r.\d-'  ore-  whose  pr-  dMr's 
wr.vild  r-th'TM-i.-^e  be  u:.av,i;lab'.e  I:.  '.  ie  .\  f 
the  fact  that  a  larije  pr.  prrt;i.n  rf  the  west- 
ern ire-  ,4re  1.  w  grade,  'he  iir.pi  rtar.ct  rf 
h>  dr.^lt  r'ric  p.  wer  in  the  V.'e^t  i«  intrn'^di- 
atelv  appirftt 

Ti  il'.ti-'nite  tl.e  anif  tint  of  pou'r  re/;t:;red 
Ir.  cert,^;;-.  <-f  t!-.ese  pr'^-d^ict-;.  tl^e  now  sched- 
uled pr  dtio'lon  of  4 OO, 000  000  pour.d,=;  of 
Bluminuin  per  y-ar  m  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  absorb  i. -.er  400  Cxto  kilrwatt.'*  rf  rapaci'y 
Bt  Cou!' e  a:.d  B-iiitneviile  Dain-  en  Urth 
power  t^  nteet  the  ordinary  need*  .  f  a  city 
cf  .  r.;'  at.d  r:ie-h:ilf  million  p'^pulati'  11 

The  BonnevUK-Grand  Coulee  P.  wer  Ad- 
nimis' ration  h.as  n^.'^iimed  an  mcreasinu'lv 
initx'rtai.t  r-,  le  ;n  ^iipplvme  the  lar^ie  bic.cks 
cf  low-co*t  h.ydroe.lectric  power  re  lu.red  lu 
the  Ncrth\ve>:,  p,uticvilar|v  1:1  connection 
with  new  iniiicral  ,ir,d  i:idti5tr:al  development 
cf  the  resti  n  T!v.<  a:lmini?trat;on  is  th.e 
tnly  ininied.ato  ^otiioe  :f  the  supply  cf  power 


in  the  Pacific  Ni.rihwest,  a-  :■:.='-  for  the 
large  blocks  cf  power  necf^-ary  m  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  electrochemical  and 
electrometallurgical  processes  utilizing  the 
natural  mineral  resources  of  the  region.  In 
f..ct  at  the  present  time  this  agency  Is  the 
major  source  of  supply  in  the  Nation  for 
additional  blocks  of  low-cost  electric  pcwer 
suitable  for  large-scale  industrial  purposes: 
the  Pacific  Northwest  contains,  roughly  40 
ptrcent  of  the  Nation's  potential  hydroelec- 
tric power,  practically  all  of  which  remains 
to  be  developed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
"  The  mcst  pressing  problem  confronting 
this  administration  In  this  region  today  is  to 
speed  up  the  development  cf  thefee  great 
hydroelectric  power  supplies.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  light  metals, 
chemicals  and  other  materials  that  must  be 
obtained  to  rr.eet  the  present  challenge  to 
our  national  security  calls  for  the  immediate 
expansion  of  electric  power  supplies  It  is 
ihy  opinion  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
power  in  the  region  and  Nation  can  be  devel- 
oped most  quickly  by  Installing  generators  at 
dams  already  built,  particularly  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam 

We  arp  finding  that  even  our  most  opti- 
mistic estimates  of  power  recjuirements  made 
a  year  ago  mu-t  be  discarded  and  replaced 
by  the  new  and  greatly  Increased  power  re- 
quirements nece.s.sitated  by  the  continual 
growth  of  Industries  In  the  Northwest.  In 
my  opinion,  the  region  may  be  facing  during 
the  next  few  years  a  critical  shortage  of 
power,  which  mav  seriously  retard  industrial 
development  and  a«  a  consequence  interfere 
with  the  present  defense  effort.  Immediate 
steps  10  sp<  cd  the  development  of  additional 
general fhg  and  transmls.'-ii!'n  capacities  In  the 
Federal  sv^tem  <ire  imperative.  If  we  are  t-o 
avoid  a  critical  power  shortage  and  result- 
ing retardation  of  industrial  capacity,  as  well 
as  fjossible  curtailment  of  civilian  con- 
sumption 

Dunnii  the  pa.^t  9  years  the  construction  of 
necessary  additional  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  has  not  been  maintained 
concurrently  with  the  Increased  power  re- 
quirements cf  the  Pacific  Northwest,  so  that 
under  even  normal  circumstances  this  region 
would  toda-.  be  faced  with  serious  power 
shortages,  uere  i*  not  for  the  pcwer  now 
avail. ible  at  Bonneville  Dam  and  to  be  avail- 
jable  at  Grand  Coulee  The  rapid  expansion 
*of  indu.stries.  due  to  the  national  emengcncy. 
has  made  this  power  situation  critical.  Dur- 
ing the  last  'year  demands  for  energy  have 
increa.=ed  at^a  rjfte  unprecedented  in  the 
Northwest,  re-til'in^  from  three  major  fac- 
t'  r-  1  Dennri::-  f  :  tiew  industries  produc- 
i;,.-     VI', 1!     niat'o.^l-     f  .r     national    defense. 


2.  Increa&ed,  consumption  generally  of  elec- 
tricity due  flo  the  continual  lowering  of  elec- 
tric rates,  p  Increases  in  consumption  re- 
sulting fron  I  added  employment  and  higher 
incomes.  I  aquines  from  potential  indus- 
trial power  consumers  for  information  on 
economic  t<  chnological  and  market  factors 
indicate  an  increasing  interest  in  the  advan- 
tages of  th^  industrial-power  ut.lizatlcn  in 
this  region.  |ind  negotiations  are  now  in  prog- 
ress with  ^dustries  expecting  to  produce 
ferrcchrcmel  chlorates,  and  high-grade  and 
alloy  steelsi  all  requiring  large  blocks  of 
power  I 

In  view  ^f  these  circumstances  we  have 
compiled  ne*v  estimates  of  the  power  require- 
ments of  tl|e  region  and  have  pr?pared  and 
submitted  |o  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board  land  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
revised  6-ye|ar  construction  program  for  the 
fiscal  years  1943-48  The  net  result  of  this 
revised  program  is  to  advance  the  Govern- 
ment's hydroelectric  power  installations  on 
the  Columbia  River  frcnv  3  to  5  years,  I  am 
Submitting  ,  a  copy  of  this  report  for  the 
record,  [ 

Let  me  pofnt  out  the  significant  ooncluslons 
contained  \k  this  report  1  Allowing  for  expan- 
sion of  proquctlon  of  vital  defensi?  materials, 
particularly!  aluminum  and  magnesium,  our 
best  estimale  indicates  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west should  be  prepared  to  meet  3  peak  load 
of  1.628.000:  kilowatts  In  1941.  2.746,000  kilo- 
watts in  1943,  and  3,135.000  kilowatts  in  1945. 
The  area's  ifesent  net  assured  capacity,  after 
allowing  only  162.000  kilowatts  for  reserve  and 
exclusive  of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  is 
only  1,062,1)00  kilowatts.  Since  additional 
load  in  thefaiea  must  be  met  by  the  Federal 
system,  we  (nust  be  prepared  to  suj)ply  566.000 
kilowatts  o^firm  power  1  '  1941,  1.684.000  Tcllo- 
watts  In  19^3.  and  2.073,000  kilowatts  in  1945. 

The  facta  appear  even  more  startling  when 
we  realize  tnat  the  projected  increase  in  load 
calls  for  adiltlonal  capacity  by  1943  equal  to 
one  and  onp-haif  times  th^  pre.«ent  cajpacUy 
of  all  the  Northwest's  developed  power  re- 
sources otaer  than  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Ctoulee.  and]  by  1945  this  demand  wil;  have  In- 
creased to  almost  twice  the  present  rated 
capacities  df  these  systems.  Putting  it  an- 
other way,  the  projected  Increase  In  demand 
in  the  Nortjiwest  by  1945  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately fourJ  times  the  rated  capacity  of  Bonne- 
ville Dam  frhen  It  has  all  of  its  generators 
Installed.  iTo  meet  these  requirements  we 
must  advaiice  the  present  schedule  of  instal- 
lation of  gejnerators  at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  andi  advance  correspondingly  the  in- 
stallation of  necessary  transmission  facilities. 
The  new  schedule  for  Installation  of  gener- 
ators Is  as  follows  i 


R'  x-mmindrd  installation  schedule  for  generators  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 

(pN-fimafe  of  June  4.  194iy 


'  >  iir.cls  appropnatctl  an^l  lotirniat ions  under  ronstrtietion 

:  .Now   uiiJcr  lid.    Other  generators   at    Grand    Coulee   cwaitinj, 

thU  jcheJulo. 
NoTi.— Schedule  based  oc  best  ct'DStruction  and  installation  iQfoFmat|>D 

ilitions  warrant. 


( onprcfsiocal  r.ction   as  recomrnended   In 
as  of  cste.    Subject  to  revision  as  con- 
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All  of  the  10  Bonneville  generators  have 
been  authorized  and  are  under  construction, 
scheduled  lor  completion  by  1943;  4  are  now 
In  operation;  the  fifth  unit  will  be  completed 
In  August  and  the  sixth  unit  in  Ckcember  of 
this  year;  and  the  last  4  units  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1943  The  Army  engineers  are  co- 
operating with  us  to  advance  this  schedule  as 
much  as  possible  Only  6  generators  have 
been  authorized  at  Grand  Coulee,  the  first 
to  be  completed  In  August  and  the  second  In 
Decembei  of  this  year,  the  third  to  be  com- 
pleted in  March  1942.  and  the  remaining  3 
units,  not  yet  scheduled,  to  be  completed  in 
about  2  years.  According  to  cur  estimates. 
9  more  units.  Including  co.nstructlon  of  the 
Coulee  east  powerhouse.  Should  be  ordered 
Immediately  and  completely  installed  by  1945. 
Weiiave  been  Informed  fcy  the  manufacturers 
th£n  with  neceasary  priorities,  additional 
units  at  Grand  CouHee  can  be  completed  to 
meet  the  generator/Schedule  recommended  In 
this  report.  ' 

The  report  also  sum.marizes  the  additional 
transmission  lines  and  substations  that 
Phould  be  authorized  for  construction  during 
the  next  6  years  in  order  to  meet  the  areas 
power  requirements  This  program,  sum- 
marized In  part  n.  indicates  that  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  totaling  $66.- 
463,000  should  be  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1943.  find  that  an  immediate  advance  on  this 
program  of  $30  000.000  be  authorized  in  order 
to  avoid  delay  In  completion  of  the  facilities. 
In  other  words.  In  order  to  complete  these 
facilities  in  1943  It  is  necessary  that  we  t>e 
authorized  to  order  certain  materials  and 
prepare  our  specifications  and  plans  for  this 
construction  in  advance,  because  it  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  get  materials  de- 
livered in  time  to  carry  out  a  program  for 
1  year  unless  orders  for  the  materials  for  that 
year's  program  are  made  In  advance  cf  that 
year.  We  expect  to  present  this  request  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  next  month 

Finally,  the  report  recommends  the.  Im- 
mediate authorization  lor  the  development 
and  construction  of  a  dam  and  power  house 
at  Umatilla,  or  other  potential  site,  for  a 
multi-purpose  power  project  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
additlcnal  demands  for  power. 

This  represents  our  current  forecast  of 
power  demands  and  our  program  to  meet 
them. 

We  must  consider  also,  however,  the  im- 
mediate problem  in  which  the  region's 
power  demands  are  reaching  the  capabilities 
of  installed  hydrogenerators.  thus  necessi- 
tating the  use  ^f  steam. 

The  latest  survey  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commisslcn  indicates  that  a  combination 
of  three  moves  will  meet  this  situation  1  (1) 
Interconnections  to  obtain  full  benefit  of 
water  and  demand  diversities,  (2)  use  of 
steam,  (3)  curtailment  of  nonessential  uses 
of  power  (not  now  necessary,  but  if  It  be- 
comes necessary  on  a  priority  basis). 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  all  of  these 
moves  where  the  circiimstances  warrant.  Al- 
ready we  have  established  interconnections 
.-With  the  cities  of  Eugene.  Centralia.  Grays 
./Harbor,  Tacoma.  Seattle  s  Skagit  plant.  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Co.,  Portland  General 
Electric  Co  ,  and  Northwestern  Electric  Co, 
through  the  P,  G  E.  Spilled  water  was 
stcrtd  with  the  Washington  Water  Pcwer  Co, 
and  returned  partially  to  Bonneville  when 
It  was  needed  Recently  when  a  generator 
at  Seattle  s  Skagit  plant  failed  P  G  E 's 
Steam  was  made  available. 

When  and  if  It  becomes  advisable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  defense  to  make 
additional  interconnections,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  make   them, 

I  should  like  to  pclnt  out,  however,  that  the 
Bonnevllle-Coulee  grid  will  in  Itself  serve 
the  purpose  ol  interconnection  as  the  load  in 
the  region  grows  because  it  will  supply  pcwer 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  Northwest  over 


and  above  the  capabilities  ol  existing  facili- 
ties. In  other  words,  cur  tie  lines  will  become 
the  supply  lines  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
area,  and  interconnections  and  interchange 
as  such  will  become  increajslngly  Incidental 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  with  reference 
to  power  for  defense  industries.  The  inipcr- 
tance  of  our  meeting  this  Industrial  demand 
cannot  be  overemphasized,  and  I  believe  our 
6-year  program  anticipates  providing  for  these 
plants  as  they  are  built.  The  region  and  the 
Nation  can  benefit  further  from  these  de\el- 
opraents  as  the  facilities  which  are  piuviUed 
for  these  national-defense  needs  will  also 
meet  the  long-range,  peacetime  requirements 
of  the  region. 

We  believe,  however,  in  the  development  cl 
such  local  hydro  facilities  as  will  contribute 
to  the  defense  effort  and  to  the  future  devel- 
opment ol  this  region.  We  have  in  mind 
particularly  such  developments  as  Nisquaily, 
Cedar  Palls,  the  raising  of  Ross  Dam,  and  the 
additional  generators  at  Rock  Island,  all  of 
which  can  be  InstallAl  as  soon,  if  not  sooner, 
than  equivalent  steam.  These  are  recom- 
mended to  be  installed  concurrently  with  our 
6-year  program 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
slcn. which  also  has  recommended  the  Nis- 
quaily dfvelo|rnent.  will  concur  with  me  in 
my  recommenaattcn  for  these,  other  addi- 
tional hydro  facilities.  We  do  not  concur  in 
their  recommendations  for  additional  steam 
Installations  in  our  region  since  the  hydro 
Installations  can  be  made  more  quickly  in 
dams  already  built,  are  much  less  expensive  to 
operate,  and  It  into  pkns  for  the  long-range 
development  ol  the  region. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
three  programs  of  mineral  development.  In- 
dustrial development,  and  power  develop- 
ment, advancing  simultaneously,  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  sound  economic  progress  ol 
the  Western  States,  II  we  are  to  avoid  the 
wide  swings  of  employment  and  the  weak- 
ne'^^ses  of  an  economy  based  largely  on  the 
liquidation  of  minerals,  timber,  and  other  raw 
materials,  we  must  encourage  individual  en- 
terprise to  develop  additional  western  indus- 
tries Through  this  development  we  will  not 
only  strengthen  the  western  economy  and 
release  it  from  its  colonial  status,  but  we  will 
also  at  the  same  time  ehhance  our  ability  as 
a  Nation  to  defend  o'irjelves. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  will  feel  more  confi- 
dent, I  believe,  when  a  diversified  industrial 
structure  in  the  Western  States  stands  ready 
to  supply  defense  materials  to  the  East  or  to 
the  defense'*T3ases  of  the  Pacific  area. 
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Discussion  of  Current  Events 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN      . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh  PEl  RF~ENTAT!VES 


WednesdOj   Ancjuit  6,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY  Ho  N     f  RKT 
OF   MKiiiO.A.N 


BHADLLY 


Ml  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  it-a\t  eianlcd  to  extend 
my  remaiks  in  tlie  Record,  I  include  the 
following  addrc.^'^  which  I  dehvered  over 
the  radio  on  August  6,  1941 : 

The  pro-war  spirit  here  in  Washington 
seems  to  have  quieted  down  somewhat  during 
the  past  week,  which  is  probably  attributable 


to  several  causes  In  the  first  place,  we  in- 
variably notice  that  certain  cl  the  wiir- 
mlnded  administration  spokesmen,  and,  in 
fact.  Washington  warmonger$  in  general 
seem  to  quiet  down  considerably  when  ihty 
are  trying  to  put  something  across,  and.  of 
course.  rit;ht  now  the  matter  under  ccnsid- 
eratlon  Is  the  very  important  question  of 
whether  cr  not  the  dr'afiees  and  the  guards- 
n.en  will  be  rettiined  In  service  after  their 
year  ol  training  Is  over  You  can  readily  pp- 
preciate  that  if  the  warmcrrgcrs  were  at  pts- 
ent  active  in  selling  the  people  on  the  idea 
that  we  are  dangerously  clc»e  to  war  and  thnt 
the.r  sens  might  be  shot  at,  thefj-  wculd  then 
expect  a  greater  clamor  frcird  the  people 
gainst  retention  ol  these  boys.  Secondly, 
esplte  their  more  or  less  quiet  attitude,  there 
has  already  been  such  a  storm  ol  protest  com- 
ing Ircm  you  people  back  home  against  fur- 
ther retention  ol  these  bo\.«.  in  service  and 
against  their  continued  warlike  moves,  that 
the  interventionists  have  thought  it  best  to 
pull  In  their- horns  a  bit  temporarily 

Now,  It  is  very  true  that  all  indications  point 
to  an  overwhelming  sentiment  In  the  Nation 
against  keeping  these  Ixjys  In  service  after 
their  year  of  training  is  over  because  the 
people  gen«4ally  believe  that  we.  as  a  Nation, 
are  in  a  much  safer  relative  position  today 
than  we  were  a  year  ago,  whtn  these  boys 
were  called  into  training 

Now  a  year  ago  remember  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  living  In  daily  expectation  of  a  land 
Invasion  by  Hitlers  hungry  hordes.  Franco 
and  the  Low  Countries  had  fallen;  Norway  had 
long  since  been  occupied  and  was  n  p-^tent 
air  and  submarine  base  for  Hitler:  a-.ri  aL^o 
England's  fortunes  In  Africa  «(••  r.  :  ,  t 
bright  Also,  it  must  be  remert.'--  :  t.'.i.'  a 
year  ago  Russia  was  then  reenn<  .  ,-■  a  ;i.  «- 
Elble  future  open  ally  of  Hi'!«r  .  i.o  '  svi  h 
could,  ol  course,  be  ol  considerable  help  vi 
Japan  In  the  Pacific  Today  we  find  •li'' 
.•situation  entirely  different  Bnpland,  wi'h 
our  help.  Is  rapidly  ap|>roachtng  thnt  punt 
at  which  she  will  be  equal,  if  not  supt  rirr, 
to  Germany  in  the  air  and  Russia  has  prcvpn 
to  be  a  far  more  formidable  foe  of  Hitler's 
than  most  people  had  imagined  and  now 
Mr  Hitler  finds  himself  with  a  real  war  rn 
both  sides  ol  him  Furthermore,  he  find"-  an 
ever-increasing  menace  from  sabotage  n;.d 
undercover  guerrilla  resistance  In  the  cr:,- 
quered  nations  whose  people  may  have  lx-?n 
conquered  physically  but  are  lar  from  being 
subdued  mentally 

Insofar  as  we  ourselves  are  ccncrrntd  :.o 
one  can  deny  that,  despite  Ita  many  dl-'an- 
polntlng  aspects,  nevertheless  we  are  con- 
siderably improved  over  a  year  ego  in  our 
defense  production  set-up  and  we  can  expect 
an  ever-Increasing  amount  ol  war  material 
being  sent  to  our  training  centers  or  far- 
flung  outposts.  Officers  recently  back  from 
our  camps  and  training  centers.  In  fact,  even 
General  Marshall  him.self,  have  told  me  our 
enlisted  men  have  absorbed  a  remarkable 
amount  of  training  cou.slderlng  the  inade- 
quacies of  equipment  and  th^  alarming  need 
lor  more  officer  training  In  m:rt  :•  •.v:rfa-f 
Yes;  any  possibility  ol  invasicr.  !  ;,  Hrl^r  in 
the  nea;  future  is  Indeed  but  a  mere  pos.'-i.il- 
Ity.  Japan  is  exoected  by  military  expi  its 
here  to  continue  to  bhifl.  but  taiey  doubt  f-he 
will  actually  seek  war  with  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  She  seeks  to  rWe  a  winning 
horse. 

Now.  with  respect  to  our  own  enlisted  boys 
who  are  in  training  and  whose  retention  Is 
now  sought  by  a  bill  recently  reported  on  'he 
floor  ol  the  Senate  and  one  which  ha=  c  me 
tous  on  the  floor  of  the  House  from  our  <  u  n 
Military  Affairs  Committee  These  blllt  se,  k 
to  do  far  more  than  mtri  >,  :>  tjiin  these  beys 
In  service.  If  passed  a.-  :■-  *  v.rltten.  and  I 
suspect  that  they  n.,  y  l(  ;  i.,ised.  then  you 
will  have  found  thai  the  C.  r.ijress  has  pi\en 
the  President  the  go  aheao  s...n.i;  t,  kitp 
these  boys  in  lndefl:.!'.ely  and  to  st  nd  them 


il 
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C-.  ir'f  •."  cr  anywhere  In  the  wcrld  that  the 
I'rt  -.>;.  r;t  see«-  fit  The  Hcu^e  bill  starts  right 
out  by  declaring  that  the  Nation  Is  impenltd 
and  that  a  state  of  national  enaer^ency  exi-^ts 
and  hence  the  President,  as  the  Cnmmandcr 
In  Chief,  shall  thus  be  piv-n  full  authority  to 
'send  cur  .rucps  any  ;  If  >  he  wants  and 
whentvpr  he  wants  to.  F  ;r- hermcre.  ereatly 
added  enrier^'-nry  powers  '.\;I.  be  turned  over 
to  the  Chief  Executive 

I  have  t.ilkfd  to  no  one  ai.ci  hnve  heard 
from  no  one  In  or  out  of  the  camps,  s-oiis  or 
parents,  who  are  not  wlUlni?  to  lay  down  their 
lives  lor  the  defense  of  our  country  when 
they  feel  that  the  Nn'i  n  1=  In  'rue  dang-^r. 
but  on  the  other  hai.d  I  ci  n:  c!  ,i  greater  re- 
luctance than  ever  tvi  e:.£r.ii:<'  m  >cin'"  r..>  > '.  -<  • 
war.  the  k.nd  of  uar  whirh  many  pt  ;  ".t-  ;:i 
America  now  feel  Is  fcr  th.e  snlt'  ;nirp'  sc  >  (  the 
maintenance  of  t!;e  British  Emp.re  Thee 
sincere  people's  preparat;-  n  !  r  -\\r  rl<  :>  :.  >' 
Is  one  thing  but  they  ^u.-'iJecr  vve  n.a;,  he 
tralntn?  f;ir  an  offensive  u  a: -another 
A  E  F  — tftus  a  creat  many  cr  ti.e-e  jir  p;e 
arc  ('.;  'urbcd  and  alarmed  c'.er  v.h.>\  '.'.  e  lui-  ►■ 
real..'.  ('  !;i  re  ;;;  \Va-h:ni;ton  Icr  a  1  ;'.^  ••'. :  ..e 
Is  thii  t.ic'  ih.i"  vvc  art  able  to  re'.v  niii^h  n'.  :e 
on  ri'p  rts  cnkn'...it;::'^  m  Lonclun  re»-arciii;g 
our  fu'ure  war  iv.i'.<-s  than  wt-  k  .r.:  '  v.  re- 
ports orl^^'.natln,:;  ;r.  i  ur  -  -,(.  n  N.iti  ;.  -  C.^ ;  ;  •  al 
In  other  words.  m<.>re  <i!id  mure  pe^pit-  are, 
reallzu-.ij  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  cyr 
pz'esent  foreign  policy  hs  beint;  r:v  :e  .i:.d  more 
definitely  dictated  by  Mr  \Vu;-t  :;  C;.urchill 
nt  No  10  D<;'.vning  Street.  Lcnd^n  Tiicy  are 
Justly  alarmed  because  if  vuu  will  Icck  back 
thr.Uk.h  the  factual  rect  rcis  of  the  pa^t  2 
y.  ar-  \.u  will  hiul  th.a;  Mr  Churohill  and 
ether  British  -p  ::e-::..  ;i  h.ae  !,t:  n  fre- 
qu' :.■'.%  predict;n>;  v.'.. .-a  wv  ;n  America  wiuicl 
C  I  Ci:tic;al  Washir.k;- „:i  w^  ihi!  deny  any  such 
lutcrili>.hs  but  the:;  ii:  a  ^i.■  rt  time  th.e  ad- 
inlnistratiun  wruld  t;.:  r.k-.'.t  ..li,  .ici  ar.d  do 
exactly  wha-  Mr  Cl.'iuhii;  r..!cl  p.-aiictecl  ue 
would  do. 

So  these  folks  are  perha;-.~  justly  concerned 
and  rtl.irmed  by  certain  L<-i,aun  itp  .rts  of  the 
}..-'  \v;:.<  They  are  alarnu-ci  bec.iu.se  while 
there  ;s  an  apparcr.t  calm  en  the  part  of  the 
warmcr;gers  here  m  Wa-h.m^t.  n  ncverthc- 
le-s  Mr  Churchill  in  I..  nO.  :»  makes  a  pc>i- 
tivc,  emph.atic,  and  i^.tjualihed  statemenv 
that  America  "Is  advancing  in  rising  wrah 
and  conviction  to  the  very  vereio  of  w.ar 
Either  Mr  Churchill  is  izrc^sly  in:s.nfornu  J 
as  to  the  attitude  of  you  f.ilks  b.ick  h  uiie  .  r 
else  he  has  Inside  Information  that  that  cer- 
tain little  clique  of  w:irme  risers  here  in 
V.'a^hltigtcn.  and  in  certain  ctlier  parts  cf  cur 
Nation,  is  very  shortly  goln^  to  be  able  to 
aeain  «tick  cur  manpcwpr  into  Ei'.clar.d's  war 
c  .-eir-j-rcervntlon  e.t.d  tliar  the-.  -  ;:;  be  able 
to  bnm;  ab.L;ut  that  certain  "attacl-i"  upon 
ycur  boys  uithrut  which  ••attack"  Mr  Roose- 
velt assured  ycu  last  fall,  ycur  i;  y-  v^-culci  net 
be  .'ent  irrrr  any  foreign  war  A;  ci  •:.■  r.  •  o. 
It  i«  al.ir:'-.::.^-  t  le.irn.-"- fcr  In.-^tance  '  i.at 
Gen  .^:.r  C;..i;  le  Auclunleck,  tiie  i  -.v  c.  in- 
man;ier  In  Chief  rf  th.e  British  Ar:y.y  iv.  the 
M-d;ile  La.it.  ^uy-  that  Amef'icau  w.ir  p;  wcr 
will  be  needed  if  the  war  is  to  be  won  prcp- 
criy  He  is  reported  to  hnve  tcld  ccrrcspoiid- 
rnt'.  m  Cairo.  Ec;ypt.  that  -I  alw  y.~  th  us;ht 
f.-.--  \v.,r  m.ust  be  v.-on  In  EiU'^pe  in  Germany. 
cr.  Germany's  own  soil.  Therefore.  I  see  a? 
much  need  for  American  manpower  in  this 
war  as  In  the  last  "  And  then  we  find  also 
that  the  general  whom  he  succeeded,  the 
famous  Sir -Archtbald  T  Wavell.  was  of  the 
$..:ne  opmii  n  Now  :t  .-  a  fact  that  neither 
cf  these  cenerals  has  ever  fciu-l  t  rn  Ger- 
many's own  soil  No  Britih  ho  d  f  : re  h.as 
ht'-h  e-e';  c!  ••(  t  -  ;t  a:;0  ;  .-..e  :;.'.vc  heea  en 
It  a--  the  war  rcuiids  cut  its  seccnd  year 
Htnce  ue  do  wonder  whether  American  rnan- 
I\".ver  ;s  destined  t.-  b-  ;!ie  nianrr^er  needed 
t-  break  into  It  .o.d  ;-  stcrm  Btrhn  If  so. 
that  \v;li  be  the  most  costly  'expeditionary 
1  rce  ; n  all  our  history.  A'c;a!:i  it  is  alnrnim-t 
to  hr.d   Bi.tish  statesmen,  nutr.hcr^  ..i   par- 


1  irr.ft.t  if  you  please,  fcr  in-t^ncc  the  Hcncr- 
ah.  :.!r  Wedirwood.  coming  to  this  country 
a-s  a  auc.st  of  this  country  and  Informing  u.s 
that  "v.e  are  In  this  wnr^p  to  cur  neclcs  and 
It  is  up  to  we  Americans  to  assume  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  cf  the  war. '  and 
above  ether  things,  he  said  that  we  should  get 
a  more  sensible  Ccngress  and  get  going. 

Well,  possibly  the  Congress  has  made  some 
mi>tak>-  P  -'^ibly  it  has  made  many  mis- 
takes and  n  t  the  least  of  which,  perhaps, 
has  been  iir  :  ise-Icnd  bill,  under  which 
we  find  tlia:  t  day.  at  least.  Great  Britain 
does  not  seem  to  be  playing  entirely  fair 
with  us.  She  does  not  seem  to  be  playing 
rritkct  Repeatc-alj".  stories,  properly  au- 
ttienticatcd  stories,  ccme  to  us  here  in  Wash- 
ington telling  us  of  numerous  Instances  in 
which  we  have  shipped  war  materials  to 
London  under  the  terms  of  the  Lease  Lend 
Act  cnly  to  find  that  the  same  materials  have 
1  :und  their  way  back  into  the  commercial 
trade  routes  tn  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
in  Latin  America,  where  these  sam#" Ameri- 
can materials,  which  we  have  given  her,  are 
h  ins  srid  by  the  British  In  direct  competl- 
t.;  n  wi'h  our  own  same  materials  at  much 
low,  r  prices.  Let  me  cite  but  a  few  typical 
ca'i  ~  v\:.ich  have  c  me  to  my  attention  In 
th'  f.i-t  h -.v  o.;,--  Tmplate  and  aluminum, 
cf  uhieh.  '.ve  have  a  scarcity^,  are  bing  resold 
in  t.'ie  Argentine  Precisicri  machine  tools, 
m.acie  i:i  Wisconsin  and  consigned  to  Coven- 
try, have  been  resold  in  Brazil.  Steel  sash 
given  to  aid  in  rebuilding  of  Coventry  has 
turned  up  in  Brazil.  And  as  a  capper,  a 
certain  Member  of  Congre.ss  told  me  he  knew 
of  a  Pan-.American  Clipper  plane  which  had 
b.:>i  r.  t.iken  ofT  our  own  commercial  runs  and 
turned  over  to  the  task  of  ferrying  bomber 
pilots  had  Just  been  acquired  by  the  Argen- 
tine. There  would  b?  a  better  spirit  of  lease- 
hnd  and  m  our  general  attitude  toward  Great 
Britain  If  she  played  a  little*  fairer  with 
Unclt»  Sam. 

Ti.ns.  perhaps,  Enaland  seeks  to  maintain 
her  credit  In  order  that  she  can  continue  to 
pay  cash  on  the  barrel  head  for  war  ma- 
terials which  she  is  able  to  purchase  from 
our  good  friends  up  north  in  Canada.  And 
even  m.  Canada,  we  find  seme  who  do  not 
c- •  n»r..ti-  too  well  In  cur  concerted  war  ef- 
f  r  -  Mv  attention  was  called  to  an  instance 
m  ir  (.wn  district  where  a  contractor,  un- 
it hi  .  to  purchase  steel  In  the  United  States 

1  r  .1  non-defense  building,  was  able  to  secuie 
it  11.  Canada  at  a  lower  price  than  our  regu- 
lar prices.  Speaking  of  our  good  friends  In 
C.itiada.  for  whcm  1  have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration and  sympathy,  may  I  also  remind 
you  that  In  many  of  the  letters  ccming  to 
me  protesting  against  the  retention  of  cur 
selectees  and  gua.rdsmen  ever  a  vi^ar,  they  re- 
mind me  of  the  fact  that  Canada  still  has  but 
a  30-day  conscripted  military  training  pro- 
gram and  th^t,  also,  their  overseas  duty  is 
strictly  on  a  voluntbry  basis.  So  these  same 
people  feel  that  cur  boys  will  be  discriminated 
against  if  we  do  pa.ss  a  bill  calling  for  a  state 
of  national  emergency  and  thus  permit  our 
b.oys,  who  have  been  conscripted,  to  be  put 
in  a  position  wh'  re  they  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  world  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 

So  while  London's  predictions  are  disquiet- 
ing, we  are  also  concerned  by  the  unusually 
bold,  and  often  belligerent,  front  assumed  by 
some  of  our  own  statesmen  when  in  London. 
Fcr  Instance,  it  is  disquieting  to  hear  Mr 
Harry  Hopkins  make  an  International  brc?.d- 
cast  to  thie  entiie  world  over  a  London  radio 
station  in  which  he  proclaimed  that  United 
States  naval  vessels  are  now  "patroUirg  along- 
side^' and  "paralllT  with  '  British  naval  craft. 
Th.-..-    despite  the   fact   that   within   the  past 

2  w  .  ks  cur  S.cretary  cf  Navy,  Mr  Kncx. 
speciflcaliy  denied  to  a  ccmmlttee  cf  Congress 
that  American  naval  craft  were  being  used  In 
c  nvcy  service  along  with  the  British  Navy 
r.r.i  In  getting  aid  to  Britain  even  though  cur 
c  cc'dt-atlcn  of  Iceland  provided  the  best  excuse 
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So.   after    all.   many   Ccngressmen 

of  you  people  back  home  will  want 

(he  exac.  truth  in  the  face  of  these 

statements   by    the   Secretary    of 

Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  who.  after  all, 

r-lease-lend  coordinator  and  a  close 

nd  cf  the  President  and  now  tppar- 

official  ambassador  of  gccd  will 

scow  to  grab,  m  the  spirit  cf  frlend- 

Dlccdy  hand  of  Joe  Stalin— he  who 

St  20  years  has  been  doing  his  level 

ate  discord  and  chaos  and.  yes.  even 

bout  an  eventual  revolution  in  our 


cur 


lecessi  ry 
indeed; 


tfese  things  are  very  disquieting,  and 
isquletlng  to  knew  that  we  recently 
huri^reds  of  our  best  American  Army 
ngland  as  observers.     I  was  told  by 
pilots  who  recently  carried  seme  of 
overseas  In  a  United  States  Army 
ipon    whose   side    was    painted    an 
flag  but  which  otherwise  was  cora- 
armed,  that  they  were  greatly  con- 
hen     a     German     plane     suddenly 
cut    of    the    sky    far    out    over    the 
and    easily    overtaking    our    slower 
plane,  flew  alongside  of  It  for  a  few 
presumably  making  necessary  Iden- 
and  then  with  a  graceful  wave  of 
turned  off  her  course  to  be  certain 
,as  not  guilty  of  having  caused  that 
"attack"  on  ycur  boys. 

cur  Nation  may  be  perilously 

actual   involvement    in    a    sheeting 

of  offense,  rather  than  defense,  a 

nay  riiean  the  most  costly  American 

ary  force  In  all  history  In  order  "to 

ler  properly."    But,  if  so,  we  have 

10  thank  for  it  because  we  have  per- 

rselyes    to    be    gradually    dragged 

closer  to  actual  participation  in  It 

e  have  cur  necks  so  far  cut  v?e  may 

cot  cur  wav  out. 
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TesCimoTiy   of  John   L.   Lewis   on   the   St. 
Lawrence  Project 


REMARKS 
'^     or 

HON.  JOHN  E.R.ANK.'N 

I    .  I  OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


r 


ucsday.  August  5,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago  Mr.  John  L. 
Lewis  adpeared  and  testified  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on  the 
proposec  St.  Lawrence  project,  and  I 
<(Tcos-exi  mined  him.  I  brought  out  the 
fact  tha.  in  the  coal-producing  States 
electricity  can  be  generated  with  coal 
and  distributed  to  everybody  in  those 
States  at  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  or  the  Ontario 
rates  wi  hcut  loss  on  legitimate  invest- 
ments. The  same  thing  can  be  done  in 
thc-.e  Stiites  that  use  natural  gas. 

Not  only  that,  but  you  can  generate 
and  distribute  power  all  over  the  United 
States  al  the  T.  'V.  A.  rates,  and  save  the 
America^  people  more  than  SLOOO.OOO.- 
000  p  yeir  on  their  light  and  power  bills 
without  loss  on  legitimate  investm.ents. 

That  Hculd  improve  the  standard  of 
living  cr  the  farms,  in  the  cities,  and 
in  the  sniall  towns  and  communities,  and 
would  lift  from  the  commercial  consum- 
ers, the  hotel  operators,  the  filling  sta- 
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tions,  and  tlie  garage  operators,  and 
others  Who  pay  commercial  rates,  over- 
charges that  110W  amount  to  more  than 
$380,000,000  a  year. 

It  would  lift  from  the  industrial  users 
of  electricity  the  present  overcharges 
amounting  to  more  than  $275,000,000  a 
year. 

It  would  lift  from  the  residential  con- 
sumers their  present  overcharges 
amounting  to  more  than  $360,000,000  a 
year. 

Ycu  could  then  electrify  every  farm 
home  in  America  at  rates  the  farmers 
could  afiford  to  pay. 

Tiiat  wjuld  bring  to  the  people  of  this 
country  a  new  day  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 

I  am  inserting  some  excerpts  from  the 

testimony  of  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  before 

the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Testimony  or  John  L.  Lewis.  President  of 

United  Minf  Workers  or  America 

Mr  Rankin  Mr  Lewis,  you  oppose  all  of 
these  developments  of  waterways,  do  you? 

Mr  Lewis  No;  we  never  opposed  the 
T.  V    A 

Mr  Rankin  Mr  Carter  of  California, 
this  morning  asked  why  we  didn't  use  coal 
Instead  of  developing  these  water-power 
projects.  Were  you  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Central  Valley  project  In  Cali- 
fornia'? 

Mr    Lewis    No 

Mr  Rankin.  You  were  not  opposed  to  the 
devel')pment   of   Boulder   Dam? 

Mr    Lewis    No. 

Mr    Rankin.  You  were  not  opposed  to  the 
.  devtlopment  on  the  Columbia  River  projects, 
Bont'.pville  and  Grand  Coulee? 

Mr    Lewis    That  is  right. 

Mr    Rankin    And  the  Umatilla  project? 

Mr    Lewis    That  Is  right 
"  Mr.  Rankin    You  are  not  oppcssd  to  the 
development  of  the  Florida  Ship  Canal? 

Mr    Lewis    Which  canal? 

Mr    Rankin    The  Florida  Ship  Canal? 

Mr  Lewis  Not  for  that  reason — I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  Florida  canal  at  all;  I  have  not 
expressed  any  opinion  on  It 

Mr  Rankin  Have  you  expressed  any  opin- 
ion on  the  opening  up  of  the  Tomblgbee 
waterway  connecting  the  Tennessee  River 
with  the  Gulf? 

Mr  Lewis  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
particular  project, 

Mr  Rankin  Now,  Mr  Lewis,  ycu  are  op- 
posed to  this  project,  as  I  understand  it. 
largely  because  of  Its  furnishing  ap  Inland 
waterway  to  the  Great  Lakes,  largely  because 
of  the  transportation  features  of  It;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr  Lewis  No;  1  am  opposed  to  It  because 
ol  the  trf  mendous  amount  of  economic  effect 
en  this  country 

Mr  Rankin  I  understand  you  mean  the 
economic  effect  that  would  occur  from  open- 
ing up  the  channel  into  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr   Lewis   That  Is  right 

Mr  Rankin  If  that  phase  of  It  were  el  1ml- 
natecl.  would  you  be  9ppoied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  p^y"  on  the  St  Law- 
rence? 

Mr  Lewis.  Well,  that  wculd  depend  upon 
how  much  It  would  cost  the  United  States 
taxpayers,  ar.d  for  what  purpose  the  power 
would  be  utilized  and  where  it  would  be  util- 
ized. That  would  be  a  separate  study  of  it- 
sell,  and  that  would  require  some  examina- 
tion in  order  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion 
en  it 

Mr  Rankin  Ycu  did  not  oppose  the  de- 
veicpment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority? 

Mr    Lewis    No;    we   did   not   oppose   it 

Mr   Rankin    Ycu  did  not  oppose  that? 

Mr  Lewis  Nc;  we  had  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time 

Mr.  Rankin    How  is  that? 
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Mr  Lewis  We  had  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  that  time 

Mr   Rankin    We  still  have  .alth 

New,  Mr  Lewis,  if  this  water  power  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  can  be  developed  at  a  cost  that 
win  amortize  the  Investment  In  50  years, 
would  you  oppose  the  propcsltton? 

Mr  Lewis  Well.  1  really  would  not  wai.t  to 
answer  a  hypothetical  question.  I  am  per-, 
fectly  clear  In  my  mind  as  to  what  I  oppose, 
but  I  am  not  clear  In  my  mind  as  to  what  I 
might  oppose  In  the  future  under  any  dif- 
lerent  set  of  facts. 

Mr  Rankin  But  you  are  not  opposed  to 
the  development  of  hydrcelectrlc  power 
where  It  can  be  economically  developed  and 
distributed,  are   you? 

Mr  Lewis  We  have  not  opposed  the  de- 
veiupmenl  ol  hydroelectric  power  where  It 
can  be  economically  developed,  but  we  are 
opposed  to  this  project. 

M) ,  Rankin.  This  morning  in  reading  your 
statement,  you  asked  this  question:  "Why  is 
It  that  public  officials,  hell-bent  on  fighting 
public  utilities,  seldom,  if  ever,  think  In  terms 
of  municipal  or  Government  steam-power 
generating  plants — with  coal  as  the  basic 
fuel — when  they  launch  these  sporadic  at- 
tacks on  utility  rates?" 

I  presume  I  am  one  of  the  fellows  who  has 
been  pretty  "hell-bent,"  as  you  expressed  It, 
on  attacking  exorbitant  utilities  rates 

You  contend,  as  I  understand  you,  that  you 
can  develop  electricity  with  coal  as  cheaply 
as  you  can  with  water  power? 

Mr    Lewis    Cheaper  in  most  Instances. 

Mr   Rankin    Cheaper  In  most  Instances? 

Mr  Lewis    Yes. 

Mr  Rankin  Then  are  you  opposed  to  com- 
pelling the  distribution  of  that  power  at  rea- 
sonable rates  to  thepcople  who  use  it? 

Mr  LEwns  Am  I  opposed  to  the  distribu- 
tion cf  It? 

Mr  Rankin  Are  ycu  opposed  to  compel- 
ling utility  companies  to  distribute  that 
power  at  reasonable  rates? 

Mr  Lewis.  No.  I  am  not  opposed  to  reason- 
able rates  for  electricity.  If  that  is  what  you 
mean 

Mr  Rankin  1  presume  I  am  one  of  the 
men  who  was  referred  to  here  as  Ijelng  hell- 
bent on  attacking  utility  ntes. 

Mr  Lewis  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
"hell-bent."  If  you  are  and  want  to  so  desig- 
nate yourself,  it  Is  all  right  wltli  me. 

Mr  Rankin  I  never  heard  It  expressed  that 
way  before  in  public 

Mr  Lewis  If  you  want  to  put  yourself  In 
thai  classification;  all  right.  I  do  not  mind 

Mr  Rankin  I  am  pretty  strong  on  forcing 
electric  rates  down  to  the  people  who  have  to 
pay  the  bills. 

What  can  you  lav  thl.e  coal  down  for  it,  we 
will  say.  Chicago,  111  ?    How  much  a  ton? 

Mr   Lewis    Sir'' 

Mr  Rankin  What  can  bltumlnour  coal  be 
laid  down  for  at,  we  will  say.  Chicago,  per 
ton'' 

Mr  Lewis.  It  drp>ends  upon  from  what 
field  it  comes. 

Mr  Rankin  Anywhere  you  can  get  it;  you 
represent  the  coal  operators  or  the  miners,, 
don't  ycu? 

Mr  Lewis  For  84  a  ton  for  Indiana  coal  In 
Chlcf.go.  New  River  coal 

Mr    Rankin    That  Includes  everything? 

Mr  Lewis    Yes;  that  Includes  everything 

Mr  R.ANKiN  All  right;  do  you  know  what 
It  costs  to  generate  power  with  ccal,  as  a  rule, 
what  the  thumb  rule  Is? 

Mr  Lewis.  I  do  not  pose  as  a  technician  on 
the=«  things,  or  as  an  expert. 

Mr  Rankin  The  testimony  we  have  bad 
heie  from  men  who  did  pose  as  experts  was 
tc  the  eflect  that  power  can  be  generated  with 
coal  for  abfut  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hcur  for 
every  dollar  a  ton  paid  for  that  coal.  Thai 
being  the  case,  they  could  generate  electricity 
at  Chicago  for  4  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
cc'Uld  they  not? 

Mr   Lewis    If  you  say  so.  I  could  not  recaU. 
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Mr  Rankin  You  could  lay  down  coal,  any- 
where in  Illmo'-.  at  about  tht  tame  rale  as 
you  cculd  lay  It  down  in  Chicago? 

Mr    Lewis   That   is  right 

Mr.  Rankin  It  does  not  cost  any  more  tc 
distribute  electricity  that  is  geneiatcd  with 
coal  than  electricity  generated  by  water 
pcAer.  does  It.-'  "    *     < 

Mr  Lewis  If  you  say  so  You  have  drawn 
your  own  conclusions 

Mr  Rankin  Yoli  know  that  much  about 
electricity 

Mr  Lewis  If  you  say  so.  I  will  accept  It. 
Of  courj^e    I  do  not  post  as  an  expert  on  that. 

■Mr.  Rankin  I  understand  You  would 
not  agree  that  electricity  gehcrated  with  coal 
could  be  distributed  at  the  same  rate  rate  as 
electricity  genera  ed  by  water  power? 

Mr  Lewis  1  say,  exctpiing  tliat  Conceiv- 
ably, that  would  be  a  lugical  assumption. 

Mr.  Rankin    A  logical  a.«sumptlon? 

Mr  Lewis    A  logical  assumption;  yes 

Mr.  Rankin  Then  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
distribute  this  jower  all  ever  the  Stute  of 
Illinois  as  cheaply  as  they  distribute  It 
throughout  the  T  V  A  area  should  they  not. 
since  they  pay  more  than  4  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour whole.sale  all  over  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area?  Herrin.  111.,  is  one  of  your  coal 
fields,  cr  Is  near  one? 

Mr   Lewis    That  Is  right, 

Mr  Rankin  What  can  yo\|  lay  the  coal 
down  at  Herrin,  111  ,  for,  bituminous  coal,  per 
ten' 

Mr  Lewis.  Probabh  $2  40  a  ton. 

Mr  Rankin.  Then  they  ought  to  generate 
power  there  at  not  to  exceed  3  mills  per 
kilcwatt-hour 

But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  distrib- 
ute electricity  to  those  miners  they  charge 
them  more  than  twice  as  much  for  wjiat  elec- 
tricity they  get  as  they  do  to  the  farmers  and 
others  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.  So,  do 
you  net  think  that  I  am  Justified  In  being 
"hell-bent.  "  as  you  express  it.  In  demanding 
that  this  power  be  distributed  to  the  people, 
especially  the  miners  who  dig  this  coal  at 
reasonable  lates?  .,        \ 

Mr.  Lewis  You  know.  I  did  tiot  know  v.hat . 
your  attitude  was.  about  being  "hell-bent."  as 
you  described.  I  said  I  could  oot  understand 
why  those  people  who  were  so  "hell-bent'  did 
not  Insist  that  tlure  be  erectid  steam  plants 
for  prcducins  electricity  as  agaln&t  water- 
power  plants  at  a  greater  expendituie  and 
Investment  on  the  part  ol  taxpayers. 

Mr  Rankin  I  am  not  criticizing  your 
statemf  nt.  You  went  a  little  strong,  but  that 
Is  all  right. 

Mr  Lewis  There  Is  not  anything  between 
us.  then 

Mr  Rankin.  What  is  that? 

Mr  Lewis  There  Is  not  anything  between 
us  on  that,  because  I  take  no  exception  to 
your  desire  to  have  cheap  rates  and  honest 
rates. 

Mr  Rankin,  1  am  not  taking  exception  to 
your  statement.  But  what  I  nin  trying  to  say 
Is  that  whether  this  power  Is  generated  with 
coal  gas.  oil,  or  water.  It  can  be  distributed 
to  all  the  American  people  at  the  T  V  A 
yardstick  rates,  without  loss. 

As  I  understand,  the  difference  that  &'-em; 
to  exist  Is  that  you  think  that  instead  of  de- 
manding the  development  of  this  water 
power,  we  ahould  be  demanding  the  building 
of  steam  plants.  That  is  about  the  only  dif- 
ference I  see,  so  fur  as  it  has  been  developed, 
between  your  views  and  mine  en  this  subject. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  St  Lawrence  project 
Is  a  long  Why  frcm  the  ccal  .fields.  It  is  a 
natural  resource.  It  Is  owned,  half  of  it,  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Just  as  the  Teur 
nessee  River  was  wholly  owned  by  the  Federal- 
Government. 

So  here  Is  a  natural  resource  going  Xv  waste 

Do  you  not  think  that  w-e  are  Justified  In 
developing  that  power,  where  the  develop- 
ment will  bring  reductions  amountlne  tn  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  u..r  i^  the 
tiltimate  consumers  in  that  area? 
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Mr  Lrw:s  Is  -ha-  p'  ''•''  plaJ^t  going  tc  be 
*r'    'ccl  li:  Ml'    L':..'.t'!  b::i'f     ct  Canatla'' 

M:  HfNKTN  C-ne  end  ct  J^iC  d:im  :.'  tc  be 
ir.  'he  Lr.;tiM!  ■i'.iT.c  ai.d  r.c  pi.cJ  :n  Canada 
1  t;  not  knc.-A  •A:..:t'  T.*.r  f:.ji:;-cr?  are  going 
tc  put  the  gcntratii-.g  pi.iut.-.  t;'.;r  it  deer-  net 
rr.iiie  nny  particular  ditTerencr  jviiMdtc:  we 
gft  cur  .x-rtion  cf  the  eUctricitj:  and  1  h.;ve 
the  n^-uVes  frcm  an  engineer  iiere  wr.  ■  :i 
cpp<:-"^ii.g    the   pnjpceilicn 

He  Mvs  that  !t  will  co<t  trtm  3  4  nn:;!?  at 
Bu.Talo  tc  4  5  mills  at  Alban}.  to  ger.era'e 
electricity  with  c>  a!  That,  of  ccur>o  is  tlr:n 
pcwer  Then  he  al.-t  .:.1mits  that  the  firm 
power  at  this  da:;-,  'x-  uUi  rr,~ '  1  77  miil-  }>♦  r 
JiiIc*atr-hour:  t!  m  \i  cr.:  tv  Tai.^mitTfd 
economically  within  a  radm.'  r.t  iW  mile-  and 
that  the  ultimate  CO»-t  of  the  trniwniisJ-icn 
Including  the  line  lcs^es.  waild  te  fcr  tht-  300 
mile?   1  5  mills  per  kilcwn.rt-h'^iir 

That  would  bring  the  eir-irv  Cfs'  tr  abrvjt 
3'4  mills  per  kllowatt-hmir    wh;.  h  is  C(  n5-:d- 
^rably  cJieapcr  than  he  f^ays  if  crA;ld  be  dcvel- 
■'cptd  at  these  print--  with  ccal 

New.  if  that  i.'  the  ca.-e.  dc  vcu  n-t  think 
that  '*€  :ci'  3'is-;;  rti  i:;  d(\t!'  p;r';  'h;?  fr-\\cT 
aiid  •■■■•■•. -.i:^  till!-  i;;rat  wvalth  lliat  ;s  g'  .ng  to 

Mr  ITW.IS  I  di  i.r'  evrn  Icn.  ■*  that  th.nf  is 
t!..  ,  a>.-  bi'tai;-'--  I  do  n"t  have  any  ronfl- 
deiiic  m  those  preliniiri.iry  r^tintates.  cif  cc-t 
tcr  Ueve!(  pihK  this  St    L.awrrnce  prrjcct 

Mr  R.«NKiN  This  wa*;  fn  m  a:i  ri'.einper 
that  |j;av  'A.c>e  hiTtires  ■•.:>'  wtio  it  ;  i  P'  -'-ci  'o 
the  devl  pmei.t  Of  d  lir^o  h,r  i.*  cp;;,<  ?<  d  ' •- : 
It  f'r  difi-it.  !it  re:i,st  Tis  prtbabiy  tiian  \vi--..it 
yru  pxpri^,-:    t:\r   IT  that   is  M:>^  ca«i 

M:  l.Fwi.s  I  bcij  yi  ur  nard(  li  I  am  nt't 
tryii.g  'i  a>k  y(  u  a  qi;est;r.ti  I  am  rather 
cxpres-.si-.g  a:i  Lpir.im  niv-tif 

M;    Rankin    Vf.-; 

Mr  I  r'y>.  IS  But  1^  it  n;  t  tr\;e  tliat  wo  rarely 
fli.d  til,  .^e  kzroat  pnjccts  car  be  ccinpletod 
iip'-h  tl.  •  ba-:-  I'f  till'  i^iittinal  estiniatis  ct 
tl.f  ci  ^'  it  'hi  ir  c:;i;:ncf  js  1 

Mr  R^NKlv  WvV.  ?rinetimes  they  cost 
n".i  re  fh.i:i  th.e  os'iniaTtcJ  cust~;  but  do  yc  u 
r»ali^o  that  iT  til..-  pi'wtr  i--  distributed  ever 
thi.s  arv  1  dc  you  realize  wh.at  that  yardstick 
will  niran  in  *he  reducticn  of  electric  rates  to 
the  penj.it  in  that  area  Just  in  the  fixing  of  a 
yaid.s'Kk  at  the  rates  based  upon  the  cost  cl 
generation,  tran.-mi.ssicn.  and  distributicn. 
with  a  reasonable  return  rn  let;itimatE  in- 
vesting nt^  I>>  ycu  understarid  that  th.e 
chances  are  that  U  will  break  the  rates  m  tliat 
area  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  vear  ^ 

Mr  I  rwi.s  Attain  I  a.<k  a  quesiicn  mere'.y 
tc  in.'.ke  a  (>.!nt  Is  that  the  en!>  way  that 
Con^re.ss  can  protect  the  pet  pie  of  this  ccu:;- 
Iry  ak^amst  e.\ces.sive  rates  lor  electricity  by 
biiildmc  the  St    Lawrence  waterway  protect ' 

Mr  Rankin  N'  w  Mr  Lcwi5,  you  put  yciir 
fincer  riiiht  on  the  sptt  I  will  sav  tc  vru 
frankly  that  I  have  studied  thi?  questiion  as 
mia  h  as  any  man  m  the  time  th.it  1  ha\e 
had  in  cr  out  of  Ccngre.«s,  I  suppose  I  ha\e 
tried  to  find  every  wav  m  the  world  cr  any 
way  in  the  world  to  brinn  these  rates  down 
I  have  found  that  there  is  not  a  State  that 
depentls  .n  a  S'ate  utihf.e-  commission  that 
ge'-  r<  .ison.iiilo  rates  and  I  have  the  figxires 
her?  from  everv  State  in  the  Union 

The  only  wav  we  have  ever  found  to  brin^; 
these  ra'rs  d  wn  1«  thr  ai^h  some  public 
generati'  n  transmission  and  distribution  or 
by  the  apphca'ion  of  a  yardstick  to  van :  us 
areas  tV.at  bv  its  ve.-v  force  w. -u!d  compel  the 
priva'e  u'llities  t.-i  bring  their  rates  down 

I  Will  give  y.  u  a  ktMrine  example  and  It 
ought  tl'  be  verv  impressive  tc  y  u  "becnuse 
It  IS  rigiit  m  'he  center  .-f  the  coal  fields 

Dt  \vn  at  Birmmgh.im  Ala  .  there  are  two 
cities  th.T  might  be  termed  ordinarily  sub- 
urbs :  Birinmcham  Tarrant  City  and  Bes- 
semer They  built  a  line  up  to  and  connected 
wi'h  the  Tennesste  Valley  line  I  believe  at 
Ounthersvilie:  brought  this  pt^wer  in  and 
distri'ni'cd  it  m  the?*  two  municipalities  at 
the  T  V  A  yardstick  rates  It  Imm.ediately 
br  ke  ti.e  r.-jtes  In  Birmingham  a  nuliion  dol- 
l.iii  a  year 


That  is  the  effect  thi=  w  uld  have  In  New 
Y  Ik  and  Best,  n  and  Albany  I  know  they 
file  c  .!i4  tu  say  what  they  have  always  said, 
tha'  ue  are  seil.ng  bt'low  the  cost  of  prcduc- 
ticn 

The  power  a'  feirm.ngham  is  not  coming 
f:  1,111  tlu-  A'abara.i  Po  J.er  Co  —not  distributed 
by  t;:e  A:3>;anij  F  wer  Co  ,  but  is  distribut€d 
b',  th-  B.-nii:  L'h'.m  Electric,  which  is  owned 
b',  'lie  Elr-ric  B  r.ri  &  Share  Tiiey  bought 
•l.'it  p  'Aer  will  l-.sale  frcm  the  Alabama 
P^  '.V.  r  C  The  Alabama  Power  Co  Is  de- 
veloi,  ii.k;  Mils  power,  generating  It  at  the 
GnrVas  pi,'!  :  with  coal;  but  they  sell  It  to 
the  Biimmgham  Electric  at  a  fairly  reas- 
tnaijle  wholesale  rate;  but  when  It  was 
dtotriinuid  to  the  pecpk  cf  Birmingham, 
they  were  overcharged  at  least  a  millicn 
dollars  a  year,  according  to  what  they  are 
selling  It  for  now  with  the  result  that 
the  laboring  people  there  as  well  as  all  others, 
were  chareed  such  exorbitant  rates  that  they 
could  not  use  enough  electricity  to  employ 
th  so  electrical  appliances  necessary  for  their 
h  mes  and  for  their  bu-.ness  establishments. 
I  want  to  say  m  'h;?  r  nnecticn.  this  same 
Alabama  Power  Co  .shipped  Its  electricity 
'  ver  Into  my  district  In  Mississippi,  and  sold 
!•  ui.  .esalt  :'  r  4  n.r.'.s  a  kilowatt-hour  In  a 
coun'v  that  ii.a.-  t:u  r.s  the  T  V  A  power  at 
6  mils  a  kilowatt-hour  and  yet  they  were 
se;l.i.o  p  retail  to  the  people  at  atX)Ut  twice 
v.lia'  we  were  sf  liing  it  fcr,  or  what  our  co^jp- 
erative  a's<  elation  and  municipalities  were 
selling  It  f  ,r  m  the  T  V  A  area,  in  the  same 
county 

•hese 


wiiere 


N  w  do  vru  r.  '  'hink  ^! 
y.iidstick.s  can  lie  y.  :.i\'ti  so  as  to  force 
these  rates  down  t.  .  the  u/miate  consumers, 
that  that  should  be  d'  tt-  f'.try  time  there  Is 
an  -pp'  rtunity  to  develop  p.  wer  that  is  al- 
reariv  owned  bv  thp  Ferier.i;  G  .vernment,  as  It 
Is  ;:i   the-e  na\it:able  stieains.'  T 

Mr  Le'.vis  I  make  no  objection  to  that.  sir. 
providing  that  can  be  dene  on  a  basis  that  Is 
econtmical  and  will  protect  the  Interests  of 
all  ccncernrd:  but  I  do  object  to  this  St. 
Lawrence  project  because  of  the  uneconomic 
factors  that  are  inherent  in  the  project  which 
will  reap  inconceivable  and  almost  Incalcu- 
lable dam.ages  upo.n  economic  America. 

Mr  R\nk:n  Y ou  are  speaking  of  transpor- 
ta'ior.  ' 

Mr  Lrwis    I  am  spt  akmg  cf  the  transporta- 

ti'. n  and  the  trade  impact  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr  H.ML  Will  the  genlitman  from  Mis- 
sissippi yitld? 

Mr    R.\NKiN.  I  will. 

Mr  Hall.  You  mentioned  about  this  power 
reuLii.ng  the  people  of  B«.-ton.  and  the  other 
day  V  u  nientici.ed  it  reac'ime  the  people  in 
Mithiocin 

I  am  just  wi.ndeiini:  how  that  can  be  done 
u;:der  this  bill  -aI.:.. ii  provides  that  It  must 
go  first  to  the  Ntw  York  State  Power  Author- 
ity to  be  sold  by  that  body  I  believe  under 
th'  act  of  the  I'.^isla'ure  oreatmit  tlie  Power 
Auth  -rity — I  may  be  wrcni? — they  can  only 
Si'Il  It  to,  the  people  of  the  State  cf  New  York. 

Mr  Rankin  Of  course,  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  say 

Mr  Hail  This  p..:reen"!rnt  pi.  vides  that  it 
will  b«  sold  to  the  New  Y'ork  State  Pcwer  Au- 
tly.rry 

Mr  Rankin  This  has  net  gone  through 
yet.  and  I  think  I  have  announced  time  after 
time  that  when  this  bill  goes  through  it  must 
no:  discriminate  aftainst  other  people  within 
the  distributi.  n  radius. 

Now  the  gentleman  has  spoken  abi  ut  my 
statement  the  ether  day.  I  said  that  provided 
we  added  Niagara  Falls  to  It.  Niagara  power, 
that  that  would  reach  the  State  of  Michigan; 
but.  of  course,  the  St  Lawrence  would  be  a 
little  too  far  away 

The  reason  I  said  th.it  Niagara  power  wculd 
reach  the  State  of  Mi  -higan  is  because  ttkey 
transmit  power  from  Niagara  Fails  to  Wiad- 
stir.  Canada,  which  is  richt  acr'  ss  the  river 
from  Detroit.  It  1b  238  miles  from  Niagara 
Falls. 


Mr  Hali_  I  just  wanted  to  call  the  gentle- 
man s  atteotlon  to  the  fact  that  as  the  bill  is 
now  constituted 

Mr    Rankin    I   understand. 

Mr  Hall.  And  as  it  is  now  written.  Includ- 
ing the  Ne*  York  Power  Authority,  this  pow- 
er can  cnlji  go  to  the  people  in  New  York 

Mr  Ran|cin  You  understand  that  this  Is 
Federal  pd'ier.  and  there  must  t>e  some  change 
In  that  {Sfdvlslcn  of  thef  bill  to  enable  us  to 
reach  the  people  within  the  distribution  ra- 
dius. 

Mr  Hal!  There  is  doubt,  however,  about 
this,  as  expressed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Lieutenant!  Governor  as  to  whether  this  he- 
longs  to  the  Government 

Mr  Beli,.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
Governor  *nd  the  Lieutenant  Governor  say 
that  this  power  belonged  to  the  State. 

Mr    HALt   That  is  right 

Mr  RA.HtuN.  That  statement  Is  not  borne 
out  by  tht  Ashwander  case  and  the  Appa- 
lachian PotAer  Co  case.  Personally,  I  never 
had  any  dtubt  about  it. 

Mr.  HALt  They  discussed  those  cases  and 
said  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ha.s  never  decided  it. 

Mr  RANkiN.  They  did  say  that,  but  1  think 
that  they  are  mistaken  about  it,  because  1 
heard  one  decision  read,  and  I  have  read  the 
Oi   er  oiie     1  am.  familiar  with  both  cases. 

Tliis  povler  would  come  under  the  Ashwan- 
der case,  a»id  Chief  Jusilce  Hughes  said  that 
p>ower  generated  by  this  falling  water  in  nav- 
igable streams  was  Federal  power  and  be- 
longed tu  the  United  States.  So  the  same 
thing  wou|d  apply  here. 

Mr  HA14.  I  said  that  the  contention  of  the 
Governor  pnd  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New  York  |s  that  this  power  Is  owned  by  New 
York. 

Mr  Rankin  WeU  New  York  does  nor  own 
it  I  certainly  would  not  admit  that  New 
York  owns  jit. 

Now  Mr;  Lewis.  I  looked  up  the  rates  here 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  We  have  gone  over 
that  now.  and  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
you  can  generate  pxjwer  anywhere  in  the 
Slate  cV  Ilfinols  at  about  the  sarne.  rates  that 
you  can  generate  It  with  hydropower 

The  Ch4irm^  If  you  will  permit  m.e  tor 
1  minute,  cm  pfage  3  of  the  bill  there  appears 
this  langufige; 

"In  addition,  the  arrangement  shail  include 
provisions  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  assuring  a  widespread, 
equitable  disposition  of  the  power  to  domestic 
and  rural  consumers  within  economic  trans- 
mission distances." 

Mr    Rankin   That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman    It  does  not  say  within  the  ■) 
State  of  Ntew  York 

Mr.  HALi.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Rankin.  1  am 
talking  abbut  the  pcwer  of  our  New  York 
State  Pcwir  Authority  under  the  act  cf  the 
legislature] 

The  CH4raM-*N  That  applies  to  your  pcwer 
in  New  York  and  does  not  apply  to  this 

Mr.  HALt.  The  New  York  State  Pcwer  Au- 
thority utider  the  act  of  the  leglslattire  by 
which  it  is  set  up,  In  my  opinion,  cannot  sell 
power  to  apiyone  outfilde  of  tie  State  of  New 
York  ' 

Mr  Rajbkin.  When  we  make  them  a  Fed- 
eral authority,  they  can  sell  it  anywhere. 

The  Chairman  I  think  it  depends  upon 
what  Congress  wculd  do. 

Mr  Rankin  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hall)  that  what  we  call 
the  power  block  in  the  House  have  a  well- 
defined  pjogram  that  this  power  shall  be 
generated  and  distributed  to  everybody 
within  th«  distribution  radius  alike,  and  we 
expect  to  $tar.d  on  that  platform. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Lewis,  I  find  that  last  year,  according  to 
the  Ontario  rates,  the  electric  consumers  In 
Illinois  were  overcharged  $92,808,000  for  elec- 
tricity alone.  Now,  most  of  that  pcwer  is 
generated  with  coal,  is  it  not?  It  could  ha^e 
been  distributed  at  Ontario  rates. 
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Then  they  come  back  and  say  Ontario  pays 
no  taxes  1  looked  up  the  taxes  paid  in  I 
Illinois  The  taxes  and  cash  cx^ntribuyons 
-and  f'ee  services — and  the  Federal  Frwer 
Commission  tells  me  that  it  lias  changed  very 
little  since  1936 — in  that  year  taxes  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  paid  01  ren- 
dered by  both  private  and  public  electric 
utilities  m  Illinois,  including  both  State  and 
Federal  income  taxes,  amountea  tc  only 
$25,156,865.  which  taken  Iruin  this  over- 
charge last  year  to  the  people  of  Illinois  left 
a  net  overcharge  of  $67,251,474 

Mr    Lewis    Well   sir 

Mr  Rankin  (continuing)  And  if  you  can 
do  It  with  coal — and  I  submit  that  you  can 
do  it  with  coal;  not  as  cheaply  as  you  can 
with  water  prwer  bu?  you  car  generate  power 
all  over  the  United  States  with  coal  gas.  or 
oil  and  distribute  It  at  rates  that  on  the 
present  load  would  save  the  consumers  a 
billion  dollars  a  year 

Now  how  are  ycu  going  tc  get  that  done? 
Mr  Lewis  Weil,  a.y  position,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  this.  Just  thisi  That  I  strenucu-ly 
object  as  uneconomical  to  the  vlisplacement 
of  coal  by  water  pcwtr,  where  such  pcwei  can 
be  produced  cheajiet  by  steam,  simply  as  a 
means  of  circumventing  downrtght  Incom- 
petence or  dishonesty  on  the  part  ol  public- 
service  bodies  or  local  municipal  officials 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  restraining  and  regu- 
latory influence  of  Congress  can  only  be  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  the  .egltimate  consumers  of 
this  country  by  gJing  up  into  Canada  and 
perfecting  the  St  Lawience  project  at  an 
expense  ol  $3C0  00(  .COO  or  a  bilh>n  dollars  as 
the  case  may  be.  then  I  think  It  Is  just  too 
bad  and  that  the  subject  needs  Itirther  con- 
sideration by  Congiess. 

Mr  Rankin.  Yo j  say  going  up  Into  Can- 
ada? , 

Mr  Lewis  Tes.  The  St  Lawrenct  Is  all  In 
Canada 

Mr  Rankin  Now  we  propose  building  a 
project  down  at  Cliiks  HUI  on  the  Savannah 
River  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
developing  water  power  there  You  wtu'd  not 
object  to  thad? 

Mr  I.EWIS  1  am  talking  about  the  St  Law- 
rence, wh*ch  is  geographically  located  as  we 
know    in  Canada 

Mr  Rankin  I  understand  ano  you  spoke 
of  It  because  it  was  over  in  Canada  or  a  part 
of  it 

Mr  Lewis.  You  know  the  mcuth  01  the  St. 
Lawrerce  is  only  100  miles  from  Newfound- 
land 

Mr    Hankin    How  Is  that? 
Mr  Lewis   The  mcuth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
IS  only  IOC  miles  Ircm  Newfoundland 

Mr  Rankin  Tli.s  Is  a  long  way  fiom  the 
mouth  of  the  St   Lawrerce 

Mr  Lewis  That  is  a  pielty  long  way  up 
Mr  Rankin  You  would  not  fbject.  then. 
tc  this  Arkansas  Valley  development.  WeU'd 
you.  to  de^  elcp  waer  power  on  the  Arkansas? 
Mr  Lewis  I  wtnt  to  object,  and  we  do 
object,  to  the  exj>enditure  of  pub-ic  tunds 
for  the  development  of  water-p<jwtr  projects 
for  the  production  of  electricity  and  pcwer 
Where  the  expenciture  necessary  Is  greater 
than  would  be  required  in  steam-procuced 
plants 

Mr  Rankin  All  right  1  but  this  money  will 
come  back  to  the  Governmenti  this  develcp- 
ment  is  amortized  through  the  sale  of  power, 
the  sale  of  power  which  is  produced  more 
cheaply  than  it  ccuW  be  produced  with  coal. 
Ycu  would  not  cb  ect  to  it  then  if  that  were 
so? 

Mr  Lewis  1  wculd  not  want  to  give  any 
blanket  assurance  on  that,  because  I  wculd 
want  to  examine  .n  its  mtiits  each,  project, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  with  respetft 
to  the  St   Lawrence-  project 

Mr  Rankin  That  part  ol  the  St  Lawrence 
development  which  would  be  charged  to 
power  would  oe  amortized,  according  tc  all  of 
the  testimony  we  .lave  had— not  all  of  It,  but 
the  scientific  witni^sses  who  have  gone  Intc  it, 
Including  General  Rcbins.     It  will  be  amor- 


tized m  50  years  at  a  rate  of  1  77  cents  per  mill 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  firm  power,  or  a  rate 
of  12  mills  per  kilowatt -hour  for  all  ol  the 
power   firm  and  secondary 

Now,  under  those  circumstances,  since  it 
wculd  cost  from  3.4  mills  at  Buffalo  to  4.5 
mills  at  Albany  to  eenerate  this  power  with 
coal,  do  you  not  think  that  this  project  would 
be  economically  Justified? 

Mr  Lewis  No  I  think  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  fantastic  and  unjustifiable  I  think 
it  constitutes  a  positive  menace  to  economic 
America 

Mr   Rankin    In  what  way? 
Mr  Lewis    In  the  way  that  ^  have  been  de- 
scribing here  all  day 

NLi  Rankin  All  right.  Let  me  give  some 
economic  facts  now .  since  you  have  gone  that 
far 

The  people  in  the  State  of  New  York  last 
year  were  oTercharged  $201,000  000  for  th?lr 
electricity,  according  tc  Ontario  rates.  Taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services,  includ- 
ing both  Stale  and  Federal  income  taxes — 
that  covered  bcth  publicly  and  privately 
owned  electric  utilities  in  the  State  of  Now 
York — all  of  those  taxes,  and  cash  contribu- 
tions amounted  to  $.48,000,000.  leaving  a  net 
overcharge  paid  by  the  pecple  ol  New  Yoik 
last  year  ol  $153,000,000.  which  is  more  than 
the  United  States  half  of  this  power  detelop- 
ment  amounts  to  Under  those  conditions, 
do  you  not  think  it  would  be  Justified? 

Mr  Lfwis  You  astound  me  by  those  fig- 
ures 

Mr  Rankin  They  astounded  me  the  first 
time  I  looked  at  them 

Mr  Lewis  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
New  Yoik  had  a  progressive  State  administra- 
tion which  was  anxious  tc  protect  the  welfare 
ol  the  ppople  0,1  the  State 

Mr  Rankin  Did  It  astound  you  when  1 
showed  you  that  the  Illinois  overcharges, 
after  deducting  taxes  and  cash  contribu- 
tions, were  more  than  $67,000,000  last  year; 
did  that  astound  you? 
Mr    Lewis    Certainly 

Mr  Rankin  And  will  it  astound  you  when 
1  tell  you  that  In  Pennsylvania  they  were 
overcharged  $86,000,000? 

Mr  Lewis  Do  not  our  public  officials  do 
anything  about  that? 

Mr  Rankin  Wherever  they  claim  to  have 
the  best  utility  commissions  in  a  Slate  they 
usually  have  the  highest  rates  1  have  no- 
ticed that  Where  we  get  the  most  favorable 
publicity  on  the  ability  of  their  utilities  com- 
missions we  usually  find  that  the  people  pay 
the  highest  rates 

Now.  Mr    Lewis,  by  the  development — you 
are  not  opposed  to  rural  electrification? 
Mr    Lev^-is   Opposed  to  what? 
Mr    Rankin    You  are  not  opposed  to  rural 
electrification? 

Mr   Lewis    No:  I  am  for  It 

Mr    Rankin    You  would  not  be  opposed  to 

that  power 

Mr  LEvfia  I  am  for  rural  electnflcatloa; 
electrification  of  those  areas  where  there  Is 
no  water-power  electricity 
Mr  Rankin  How  is  that? 
Mr  Lewis  I  am  also  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  those  areas  where  there  is  not  avail- 
able water  power  for  electricity 

Mr  Rankin    Yes     In  other  words 

Mr    Lewis    I  am  for  rural  electrification. 
Mr    Rankin    You  are  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion, whether  from  water  power  or  wh.itever 
resources  ycu  have  to  develop  it  with,  pro- 
vided It  can   be  done  economically? 

Mr  Lewis  1  think  that  the  farmers,  the 
rural  fellows,  outside  of  the  T  V  A.  terri- 
tory, are  entitled  to  the  same  service  as  those 
peopte  are 

Mr  Rankin    That  is  right.    In  other  words, 
you    wculd    be    In   favor    of    developing    elec- 
tricity by  natural  gas  in  Texas? 
Mr    Lewis    No 

Mr  Rankin  You  wculd  not  be  In  favor  ot 
that? 

Mr.  Lewis    Not  natural  gas. 


Mr  Rankin  Are  vo^j^n  favor  of  developing 
electricity  by  gas  in  Louisiana? 

Mr  Lewis.  I  do  not  favor  the  utilization 
of  natural  gas  and  putting  coal  miners  on 
the  W   P   A 

Mr  Rankin.  Then  you  would  let  this  natu- 
ral gas  go  into  the  thin  air  and  haul  in  coal 
from  some  other  State? 

Mr  Lewis.  1  dc  not  know  what  they  could 
do  with  the'  natural  pas  or  the  owners  thereof, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  not  sound  public 
policy*  to  use  Federal  money  to  create  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr   Rankin    But  you  think—* — 
Mr   Lew:s    For  the  effect  of  that  1  '.^.11  le- 
fer  you  to  Congressman  Voorkis 

Mr    Rankin    Suppose  that  this  natural  gas 

Is   there  and   otherwise   wasted- 

Mr  Lewis  (Interposing.)  It  Is  there  all 
right. 

Mr  Rankin    And  otherwise  going  to  waste 
Mr    Lzwis    Some  of  it  has  been  there  for  a 
long  time 

Mr  Rankin  And  these  cooperative  associa- 
tions and  municipal  systems  want  to  borrow 
money   to  develop  that  power,  or  electricity 

fioni  that  gas 

Mr  Lewis  (interposing)  If  you  will  pai- 
don  me.  1  think  that  America's  single  basic 
problem  U  to  provide  an  on>orlunlty  f  i 
employment  for  its  citizens 
Mr  Rankin  I  understand 
Mr  Lewis  And  I  think  that  the  exp>endi- 
turi'  of  public  fup.ds  in  a  manner  tliat  super- 
Induces  unemployment  is  uneconomic,  un- 
sound, morally  wrong,  and  politically  unwse 
Mr  Rankin  All  right  I  will  say  this  Y  ti 
have  never  had  anyone  who  lias  more  -\in- 
pathy  for  the  lU-led  and  the  Ul-clothed  and 
the  ill-housed  than  I  have,  but  1  want  to 
see  that  the  man  who  goes  down  Into  the 
mints  and  digs  coal  has  the  right  to  Just  the 
same  living  conditions  that  thuse  men  have 
who  are  engaged  in  any  othor  occupatnn: 
and  unless  ycu  give  thein  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  cheap  electricity,  they  Icannot  enjoy 
those  blessings 

Mr    Lewis    They  cannot  do  what? 
Mr    Rankin    Cannot   enjoy    the   comforts 
and  conveniences  modern  living  should  aflord 
and  that  could  be  produced  ev*n  by  the  very 
coal  that  they  mine 

Under  those  conditions,  you  would  te  wail- 
ing to  develop  this  power  at  the  mine,  w  uld 
you  not,  and  distribute  it  over  the  States? 

Mr  Lewis  Where  that  If  practicable 
Oftentimes  it  is  not  practicable  because  of 
the   absence  of   water  or   other  conditions 

Mr  Rankin  I  understand:  but  il  this 
power  can  be  generated  at  the  mine  and 
economically  transmitted  over,  we  will  say. 
the  whole  State  of  Illinois  and  supplied  at 
T  V  A  yardstick  rates,  you  womlc  favor  that, 
would  ycu  net 

Mr  Lewis  We  would  certainly  be  glad  to 
enccurage  any  meritorious  project,  but  as  I 
sad  before.  I  cannot  endorst  these  hypo- 
tlietlcal  projects  to  which  you  refer 

Mr  Rankin  1  am  going  to  give  you  some 
thai  are  not  hypcthetlc  al:  but  I  want  tc  get 
l)ack  to  that  proposition 

You  would  not  object  to  developlnc  tl..s 
power  with  ocal  at  the  mine  ana  distr.lvi;  .i.g 
It  over  the  whole  distribution  radius'' 

Mr  Lewis  You  are  talking  abcu  rural  ciec- 
inflcatlon? 

Mr  Rankin  I  am  talking  atiout  all  kinds — 
residential,  commercial,  and  industries.  lural 
and  urban 

Mr  Lewis  No;  we  woula  not  have  any  ob- 
jection if  the  Congress  deeded  that  th:f  v., is 
essential 

Mr    Rankin    That  would  not  ;  u;  ai-\   n,'  n 
out  cf  wcrk? 
Mr   Lewis   fir? 
Mr     Rankin    Ihat     would     not    hurt    the 
miners? 

Mr   Lewis   Tliat  is  right. 
Mr    Rakkin    It    wculd    not     hurt    them; 
would  it' 

Mr   Lewis    That  Is  right;  It  would  :.:t. 
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Mr  Hankin  In  other  wdrd-  aiid  this  has 
been  my  contention  all  the  time — il  thty  will 
turii  over  the  gei  eratlor  a:.d  t:  .  .^ni'.st.icn, 
ami  di*frit)utioi:  ui  the  pi.'^ti  i:.  n.-  ci  ur.tiy 
tc  nif  I  oati  take  the  C(  .i.  j.-.t:  tr-  i.t-ratt  this 
power  at  'he  mmfs  end  cl:>'r;butt  it  o\er  tl.e 
Sta'e  "t  Iil;riGH>  so  fts  U  w:pt  <.  u"  thai  167- 
000  UX)  a::r.ia!  ovenharge  I  ecu  Q  vi-ii  out 
that  *>it  01  c|tj(jju  uiiiiUal  ovfrcha!>:e  i:i  P>n:.- 
^IvaniA.  aiitV  rhe  J153  0oC,0<)0  i.tt  ai.r.ual 
ovefL'TrmTtes  ;t,  N- -a.  Y  ak.  but  that  'a  .uld  t;-.ke 
approx.malti>  tjit-  s«;:.i-  an.,  ui.i  r.!  ci  al  ih.it 
th>  y  are  new  us:Mkr  .i.  •;;  i  i'  i;  t?  That 
w    '..''    r.   •    :.v.:'    tl.e   nui.' rs^  r'   ail.  vn;u;d    ;*  ' 

Mr  I. fa:;,  D.i-  ust  cf  ..a  wc  uld  ntv-T 
h?!.'    •!.<    •;..■     r- 

M:  EtANKiN  Tlif  use  oj  CO;  I.  pr'A'id'  d  >'■  u 
r.'i.  :  ■  I.  Hi  '•  r  iii.nlng  It 

New  it't  U5  -ie*  again  H-  re  is  ar.othPr 
■ruice  or  p<.:wer  that  we  h.\-  e  .  '  i.-cut-cc! 
very  mii'h,  and  that  is  u  Y  u  are  n  t 
cppTM-d  to  (fcneraiing  power  with  c  il    are  vna  ' 

Mr      I  rwis    If     r     cfSa''^    u^^Tn;  Ii  •, nv  :.■ ; 


y 


I  am  upp.  i^f'i!  tr  the  usf  >  ■  [  t;h'.: 
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to  dfv.-l,   ;;    !, 

u>e      f   Li.   i;   It      ri  at<•^   u:ienip!i  yir.' i.' 

Mr  R^vK:N  S.  mr  rf  r^e  coa'.  mit.fTs  ran-f' 
t-  ".'  the  i  tlifi  cla\  a;  fl  '^n.d  'h?.'  'l:-  v  Wir-- 
stifp-'H-d  to  be  nuiKirg  $7  a  dav  Is  t:..,t 
nth- 
Mr  r\v:s  li.a!  i^  'ht  tipw  sca"e 
Mr  H\-k:v  cne  of  thf^rr'  stim  fmr.kly  that 
75  iHTifi.r  '  :*o  p#rrei;t  if  .  iir  n^.intT-  nevtT 
8«»e  a  d  >ilat  1  sa:d  ■Wiiat  ir'^.'  wrh  It?" 
■"Wf'li  ■  h'  sa.d  'he  run!  ''rpprafc>r?<"  — by  the 
way  I  u-iinHv  ri;.rt  ha'  thf>v  are  pretty 'cl(«e 
t<  the  ot  wfr  utiirie'^ — •th.-'  cnni  rpf>ratcrs 
rwr.  the  h  iijx-s  .  i-ci  rent  u?  the  houses"  Is 
tha'  corr»ct  ' 

Mr  I  rwis  ihai  is  true  tc  a  ccr'ai:;  de- 
late-    v> 

Mr  RsNKiN  Hf  sairi  nNi  'hi.'  thtv  "charee 
u.-  «(i  niu.  h  ff  r  rent  frr  ctal  Icr  eler'r!c:'v. 
and  for  wi-er  'ha'  we  have  to  u«e  'he  very 
mln-.tiuim  iiirt  'hen  ?<  m  •times  are  ur.able  m 
pa\    'he   hii! 

He  sn;d  'hi'  th>  y  ai-^o  "frequ' t^tly  cumpi  ! 
us  tc  huv  •hv  u^ii  n  iiiir.i.'-.-afie-  '  ni-.d  ore  -t 
them  ro;  I  iv.>-  'h.it  he  was  [mymp  invar;;.  r:v 
twice  a*-  nuu  h  fi-r  lii?  groctrie?  as  they  ■»•:-■ 
wor'h      l5    Hit  oorr<  ct  ' 

Mr  Lrwis  ^  (t.^t^^  that  on  th  -  avtrat-c  th-  v 
arr  i\\\r,  ,it  mu.  t:  ai'hinigh  there  are  m?.:.v 
ln.«tanoe<  where  exorbitant  charges  are  n'.?.c.-: 
by  ti;e  .~or!.[.a!iv  <;'.res 

Mr  RANKIN  Oi  e  f  ih'  m  made  this  f-tate- 
nieii'  'hat  a  sack  <-t  {\,  ut  w^.irh  ,  upht  to- 
C.St  75  I  r  BO  cen-s  that  he  h.m-elf  had  seen 
It  <^-\]  'or  »i  .0  .rd  he  said  that  they  only 
got  about  IRO  day.o  work  a  vrar  I«  'h  i'  about 
ricnt  ' 

Mr  r  rw:s  We^.  in  the  AptMlarhlap.  ret;;r;i 
In^-f  yoar  thev  worked  JH  d av=  It  i?  qu;-,- 
cor.r,.na!;)e    'bit    m     his    territ.  ry    he    on:v 

'*o:  lit  A      ,"('   d,:  ■.  s 

Mr  Rank.'n  He  sa'd  t}>.a'  by  the  titr.e  'h  v 
we:.?  bark  to  wtc  invariah:y  they  were  .a 
debt  to  thi  fommissary  or  thi  opera'or  He 
sa  cl  It  tbis  p«-wer  wrre  een'Tated  a:.d  dis- 
tributed at  ratev  tn«e(!  on  -he  cost  '  f  er;-- 
er;«f;on.  transmi^-im  disrribi.t i,  n,  the:',  'ht  v 
miLlr  be  per!:..v,.(|  -o  2,.  ^vt  ;ind  (  -v:.  4  or  5 
or  U)  acres  .,  f  .ar.d  and  :ict  t>e  comp-  lle-d  to 
.ive  in  thf.*"    ronii'anv  h<  ust  s 

Th'.-n  he  K,;d.  We  could  l-ave  cur  trarders 
cur  r,  rn  pat(  hes.  cur  cc-v  ,.'c  a;.(l  live 
ni  le  c.-n;frrt.'.b;v  a:.:!  at  -h-  same  tmie 
hare  some'hii  ^  u  fall  back  on  when  'lu-  n  :•  e 
cli-*cs  d.  wn  ' 

N.  w  d.  V.  u  net  thii.k  th..;  provlslca<=  of 
that  kind  wou  d  be  much  .ireferable  tc  •h<? 
si'Uiiticn  ;i^  ;t  ni.  w  ex:s*s  d'  v  u  i^.  ' 
th-;  k     ^-  ... 

Mr  Lrwis  I  ilc  nor  quitt  s*o  the  cb'ec  o.  e 
of  \ci.r  ;u:.:..;^-  c-  rr.inent.'.rv  ihcr-'  '  Ob- 
Vlv'-Ui-lv  .f  ,-x  u!st  \h,'  mine  w>  rker-.  un.ic:.  is 
•trivmK  t.  protect  tiiat  ii.d.v.du.ii  niii.-^ 
WCiker  .'r.  rn  tht-e  practices  ar.c;  to  bia.j 
about  ref  rm-  .i.-  %e  can  L-cth  \i\  the  ir,  1:4 
conditions  and  charges  that  the  (cii  ccir.- 
pajits  :r...kt'  V  :i  rtnt  and  dcttois  and  elec- 
tric   hghis,    etc.  : 


Mr  H'..N-!i:N  Wt  ..  just  leave  cut  the  coni- 
Hi.-.-^iy  Wn.it  I  an.  dir.i!  i^  at  is  to  get  elec- 
tr.c.iy  to  tveryboc,}  11.  .•\n.  lua  at  what  it  'E 
V.    :  h 

Ihcre  nevir  ccuid  be  an}  slum  clearance  In 
Ntw  Y'ork  i:r  anv  other  b;^  city,  any  slum 
cleaiance  rh..'  w.  u.d  be  comparable  tc  giving 
these  pecp.e  rlectiicity  at  the  T  V  A  rates, 
f.  r  tlie  Ont.'ir  c  rates,  or  tht  Taconia  Wash., 
rates,  and  e;..ibjing  th^m  tc  buy  the  appli- 
ances ,hat  arc  necessary  for  the  cortsumption 
cl    'h.i'    electricity 

Mr  Lfwi.s  Contiessman  there  is  no  gain- 
scyin^  •:...?  'he  lac-  at  you  say.  it  would 
be  a  grsat  b<jOii  to  the  workers  In  the 
country  and  all  of  the  American  people  if 
rates  for  electricity  were  made  on  a  bails 
seme  where  near  actual  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
pr.  :;•  a:.-j  n..  .I-  n;  r  •  available  for  the  pcpu- 
latmn,  :•  wt  ulc!  ii.clftd  contribute  and  greatly 
improve  the  st.inda  d  of  iivir.?  and  there 
w  u:d  be  a  mi  re  h.ippy  e.xi.-tence  I  quite 
Uitrfe  '.vith  ycu  .\ni  vt  i  b\  ..nd  large.  1  do 
lu.t  quite  see  'he  applicatu  n  cf  cur  discus- 
sii;n  to  tTiis-  great  pre  lect  here-  which  involves 
the  buildmk;  of  thib  .'rear  en'erpnse  in  Can- 
ada, or  h.ilf  '.v;iy  n  cur  own  country  and  half 
way   m  Canada    as  the  case  may   be 

Mr  Rank;n  Let  me  m,ake  the  application: 
There  are  the  Ncv  England  States,  every  one 
of  which  IS  wiihin  the  distribution  radius 
01  this  diim  The  cvtrcharees  tor  electricity 
in  New  England  la.-t  year  amajunted  to  $97.- 
OOO.OCO.  Their  rales  were  the  highest  of  any 
sectioin  of  the  ccunlrv  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
their  consumpticn  per  capita  about  the  low- 
e^t  I  h.i-.e  tio-  t.  :urcs  here  but  1  will  not 
take  u;i   the   tni.e  'o  read   them 

Lit:  us  CO  ac:.-ts  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Of 
o  urse  they  are  having  war  c<indltlons  there 
now:  but  bcfi.  re  the  war.  both  Norway  end 
Sweden  were  not  only  supplying  electricity  to 
all  of  the  po' rle  in  -he  towns  at  reasonable 
ra'es,  but  90  percent  of  'hr:r  farmers  had 
e!ec*r:ci:v  while  or.Iv  10  percent  cf  otirs  did. 
ai.'l    then    til-,    were    what    we    call    "town 
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iivmc.  ar-und  the  edges  of  towns. 
well  known  that  those  people  have 
iri  New  Eneland:  tiuy  have  none  in 
rk:    they  have  no  gas,    they  have  no 


So,  under  'hc,-e  cmdltions.  wh-^n  we  can 
generate  this  power  at  a  be  v.-  o:ie-haIf.  or  at 
least  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  per  kilo- 
watt-hcur  that  you  can  eencrate  it  with 
ccai.  and  since  thi,=  great  weal'h  of  power 
Is  rufinlng  -c  th^sca  sOin.g  to  wa.^te.  do  vcu 
n  t  think  it  ec.-nomicaQy  sound  and  that'we 
are  ji;.-:.fid  in  build. :-.g  this  dam  and  saving 
that  water  power  and  distributing  it  through- 
cu'   that  area? 

M:  Lewis  No:  I  do  net  think  .-^o  I  think 
that  the  same  people  you  describe  can  be 
sr-,  .-d  h'.  .-'c.-ni  plants  producing  electricity 
1;:  :.  r-htr:;  P-,  nnsy! vania  and  western  New 
Yi-rk  and  scuthern  New  England  at  a  lesser 
price  L,  r  the  services  they  will  ge'  than  it 
w-ill  co.st  the  taxpavers  thrcu^-h  this  oroject 
k  we  are  discus&mg  here 
;i  Mr  R.A.NKi.N  Another  tliine  This  power 
Ipr  tt  w.l!  not  cost  The  C;jvernment  any- 
iTthii.g      I-  will  amortize  it.^elf  in  50  years. 

Mr  Liwis  Would  net  a  steam  plant  amor- 
tize  I'^t  .1 

Mr     R.^N-KiN-     Yls.    I    think    it   would. 

Mr  Lewis  Will  not  steam  plants  furnish 
electricity  tc  New  England  a'  a  less  cost  than 
you  c.'.n  k-et  it  from   tins  project? 

Mr  Rankin  N.t  at  -hese  rates.  You  can- 
nL  •  generate  electricirv  m  that  area  with  i 
ce.a  at  the  present  price  as  cheaply  as  you 
can  With  water  power,  becnu-e  as  the  gen- 
tleman testihed  ht  re  it  will  cost  from  3  4 
ni.ll^  ,i  kilcw.itt-hour  at  Eu.Talo  to  4  mills  at 
R.  Chester;  4  m.ills  a'  Svracuse  and  4  5  mills 
at  .Albany  tc  generate  p.  wer  with  coal. 
wlureas  it  wculd  cost  only  1  77  mills  a  kilo- 
wa---ncur  t..  iier.ei.re  firm  power  with  water 
at  this  St    Lawrence  clam 

That  w.ul-i  <;m.  rti^e  'h.s  investment  in 
th.;  p..wcr  dtvelcpmeiu  withm  50  years,  and 


then  the  Government  wotild  have  one  of  the 
greatest  projects  In  the  world 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well.  I  submit,  sir.  that  regard- 
less of  iihat  your  mathematics  may  be  with 
respect  to  the  possible  cost  of  electricity  at 
this  St.  Lawrence  dam.  that  we  are  still  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  project,  because  cf 
the  direct  and  Indirect  economic  results  that 
win  obtain  to  cur  major  Industries  In  this 
country,  and  particularly  tc  the  coal  industry. 

Mr  Rankin.  Let  me  make  this  observation 
to  you.  Mr  Lewis:  I  have  been  tlie  victim 
of  abotit  the  greatest  overcharge  for  elec- 
tricity ifi  the  United  States.  I  am  now  the 
beneflcltry  of  about  the  cheapest  rates  in 
the  United  States.  Where  I  was  paying  12-2 
cents  p^r  kilowatt-hour  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  saiiie  electricity  generated  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  khe  power  company  was  buying  it  at 
2  mills  ier  kilowatt-hour,  transmitting  It  100 
miles,  which  cost  less  than  a  half  mill,  then 
selling  U  to  me  at  12^,  cents;  now,  my  city 
is  buyii^  the  same  power  wholesalie  at  5  mills 
and  selling  it  to  me  not  at  12 >i  cents,  but  2^2 
cents  n^aximum 

I  ha\^  seen  that  spread  throughout  the 
country)  and  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  or  gorte 
into  In  Bll  of  my  life  has  had  such  beneficial 
effect  uton  the  economic  well-being  of  every- 
body: a^d  especially  upon  the  little  fellow,  as 
the  britiglng  of  this  electricity  down  and 
supplying  It  to  him  in  abundance  at  these 
cheap  r^tes. 

to  give  you  this,  and  then  I  will  not 
'cu  any  more     Frankly.  I  do  not  see 
leh   difference    between   us   on    this 
except  that  you  Just  want  electricity 
generated  by  coal  only. 

Mr  LjEwis.  No:  I  am  opposed  to  the  St. 
Lawnenie  waterway  project  in  all  of  its 
ramiftcations. 

Mr  RANKIN  I  see.  In  19S3  only  900  ceople 
In  my  iown  had  electricity  In  their  Homes. 
It  is  a  town  of  about  8.000  people  with  one- 
third  of  I  them  Negroes  Only  900  homes  used 
electricity  Nineteen  percent  of  those  people 
had  electtrlc  refrigerators.  Today  1.900  homes 
have  el^trlcity  and  91  percent  of  that  1,900 
have  elejctrlQ  refrigeratcis  in  their  homes. 

Don"t|you  thiiik  that  that  is  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  well-being  of  "he 
average  man? 

Mr  Lewis  I  think  it  is  fine  to  have  a 
refrigerator 

Mr  F^ANKtN.  Do  you  not  think  that  It  Is 
fine  tc  have  the  cheap  electricity  and  other 
things  ihat  go  with  It? 

Mr  Ltwis  I  think  one  also  has  to  have  a 
little  wprk  to  keep  the  refrigerator  going, 
internally  and  externally 

Mr  F^\-VKTN.  But  they  are  doing  the  same 
work  na|w  they  were  doing  then. 

Mr  L|rwis  There  Is  an  internal  problem 
connected  with  a  refrigerator 

Mr    RANKIN    I  understand  that. 

Mr  Ltwis  It  has  to  do  with  some  bread 
and  butter 

Mr  I^NKiN  I  understand,  and  they  sa\e 
more  briad  and  butter 

Mr.  l£wis.  And,  you  cannot  trade  away 
92.0O0.0(|3  tons  of  our  coal  market  in  this 
country  and  expect  the  refrigerators  In  the 
mining  ireas  In  this  country  to  be  kept  going. 

Mr  RANKIN  All  right  If  you  generate  this 
power  with  coal  you  can  keep  the  refrigerators 
going?    1 

Mr.  I^rwis.  Well.  If  you  take  a  notion  to 
generate!  some  power  with  a  coal  plant,  I  will 
be  glad  ko  talk  with  you  flbout  it.  and  gled 
to  help  icu. 

Mr  RiNKiN.  1  am  not  opposed  to  generat- 
ing powfr  with  coal;  but  I  favor  using  what- 
ever source  of  power  we  have  Take  the  State 
of  California  It  has  no  coal, 
ural  gad  and  water  power, 
Wculd  |ou  be  In  favor  of 
develop  tlectncity? 

Mr  LbTa'is  Why.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Californlans  having  electricity  and  refriger- 
ators. 

Mr  RANKIN.  Even  if  it  is  generated  with 
water,  gas,  or  oil? 


but  it  has  nat- 

and    some    oil 

using   them    to 
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Mr  Lrwts  If  It  is  economic.illy  possible  to 
get  It  to  them  under  sound  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Mr  R.\NKiN  Take  the  States  ol  Texas  Lou- 
isiana, and  Arkansi.s  where  they  have  an 
abundance  ol  oil  and  gas  and  a  superabund- 
ance of  water  power  in  some  of  those  States, 
especially  In  Arkansas  Would  you  be  in 
favor  of  generatmg  electricity  with  gas  oil, 
or  water  In  those  a:-eas  where  they  have  no 
ccal? 

Mr  Lfwis  We  p"cbnbly  wculd  have  the 
same  attitude  that  we  did  with  the  Columba 
Dam  and  the  Bouldtr  Dam  and  the  T  V  A. 
and  other  projects  Some  water-power  proj- 
ects we  have  opposed  because  we  think  they 
are  unsound  We  tlink  that  they  have  betn 
promoted  here  in  Washington  by  men  who 
want  to  get  a  fee  ^  nd  make  money  out  of 
thfin.  regardless  of  their  merits;  regardless  cf 
the  wasting  of  the  public  funds  We  have  to 
look  at  these  things  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  individual  merit  i  of  the  individual  prep- 
osition. That  Is  what  I  am  locking  at  with 
respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 

Mr  Rankin  Now.  as  a  matter  ol  fact,  do 
th.y  not  u.se  more  ccal  in  the  T  V  A  ana 
than  they  did  before  the  dams  were  built? 

Mr  Lewis  Well.  1  talked  about  that  this 
morning 

Mr  Rankin  I  kno*  you  did,  but  there  was 
some  noise  up  here  near  me,  and  1  did  not 
understand  exactly  what  you  said 

But.  as  a  matter  jf  fact,  do  they  net  use 
more  coal  In  that  ai-ea  new  than  they  used 
be'ore  the  T.  V   A   was  built? 

Mr  Lewis  I  would  have  to  go  Into  that  as 
a  special  subject 

The  use  of  electrical  power,  of  course,  has 
some  ramifications  and  the  purchasing  of  re- 
frigerators and  supplies,  and  electrically  op- 
erated gadgets  in  the  home  create  employ- 
ment and  sometimes  people  are  employed  m 
that  area  and  they  u.'€  coal  for  making  bteam, 
and  wliat  havt  you  It  has  a  direct  and  an 
Indirect  effect,  It  Is  quite  possible  that  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  more  tous  of 
coal  are  being  used  right  now  really  lu  the 
T  V  A  area  than  was  used  before  they  went 
in  there,  but.  of  course,  as  against  that  you 
hove  to  consider  the  fluctuation,  the  shift  In 
production  of  the  industries;  the  transmigra- 
tion of  Industries  of  all  character  I  touched 
on  that  in  that  statement  I  will  not  bother 
reading  It  again. 

Mr  Rankin.  11  you  can  generate  this  power 
at  the  mouth  of  tin?  mine  by  generating  it 
with  coal  and  distributing  it  at  rates  that 
Justify  the  people  m  that  area  In  heating  their 
homes  with  It.  you  would  be  in  favor  ol  that? 

Mr   Lewis   Quite 

Mr  Rankin  In  other  words,  my  viewpoint 
Is  this — 1  will  admit  that  I  am  a  little  ahead 
ol  a  majority  of  the  men  in  Congress  on  my 
views  on  electricity— I  think  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  practically  eveiy  home  In 
America  will  be  heated  with  electricity,  when 
we  generate  the  power  at  the  dam  or  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  and  tran:-mit  It  to  the 
homes  over  lonK-dls":ance  wlrcfe.  and  distrib- 
ute it  by  the  communities  or  munlclpalltirs. 
or  cooperative  associations  and  the  people 
heat  their  homes  with  it.  We  are  doing  that 
where  I  live  now. 

I  had  this  mcrnlng  a  bill  from  a  friend  of 
mine  which  showed  what  it  cost  him  to  heat 
his  house  One  month  the  thermometer 
went  to  14°  below  z?ro  He  used  2  O.'^O  Kilo- 
watt-hour? of  electr  city  that  month,  and  11 
co't  him  §14-16.  Of  course,  when  we  were 
buying  through  the  Commonwealth  &  South- 
ern 8  years  ago  that  2.030  kllowatt-houis 
■  would  have  cost  $115  instead  of  $14  16  Now, 
If  this  power  can  be  i;enerated  with  coal — and 
I  am  not  trying  to  commit  you  to  ^ater 
pc'wer — If  this  power  could  be  generated  with 
ccal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  and  distrib- 
uted over  we  will  say  the  State  of  Illinois,  or 
the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  or  West  Virginia, 
or  any  other  area  at  rates  that  wouid  enable 
those  people  to  use  l:  for  all  purposes,  Includ- 


ing heating  their  hemes,  ycu  would  be  In 
favor  of  that? 

Mr  Lewis  Oh  quite  We  hold  no  brief  for 
th."  exorbitant  charges  or  Improper  practices 
of  utility  companies. 

Mr  R.\NKiN  Here.  I  am  trying  to  draw  this 
distinction.  Mr  Lewis:  The  railroads'  atti- 
tude seem  to  be  that  they  want  to  keep  the 
raw  materials  and  the  finished  products  as  far 
apart  as  possible  Their  oppositt«n  is  differ- 
ent from  yours  They  want  to  haul  ccal  and 
other  materials  and  they  do  not  want  these 
transmission  lines 

Now.  you  want  to  protect  the  miner  who 
mines  this  ccal.  and  1  do  not  blame  you  lor 
that.  What  I  am  pointing  out  l5  that  If  you 
can  generate  this  pcwer  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  and  distribute  it  o\er  the  whole  countiy 
at  these  T  V  A  rates  and  enable  every  home 
to  use  all  of  the  appliances  necessary  and  to 
heat  their  homes  with  it.  then  you  would  be 
In  favor  of  that? 

Mr  Lewis  Oh.  we  are  quite  in  favor  ol  any 
normal  extension  of  electrical  service  that 
won't  in  Itself  disturb  existing  industries  or 
displace  manpower 

Mr  Rankin  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  gen- 
eration of  electricity  in  this  country  It  is  in 
two  things — the  exorbitant  overcharges  tor 
the  distribution  and  in  the  manipulation  and 
watered  stocks  of  the  power  companies  espe- 
cially the  holding  companies,  the  Inflating 
and  the  watering  they  do  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  collect  these  exce.'<slve  rates  to  enable 
them  to  pay  dividends  on  that  watered  stock. 

So  what  1  am  getting  down  tc  here  is  this: 
that  if  we  can  generate  this  power  at  the 
mine  or  at  the  dam  and  distribute  it  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  rates  based  upon  cost  of  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  distribution,  with 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  legitimate  Inviest- 
ment.  we  can  put  electricity  in  every  home 
and  every  business  establishment  In  America 
at  these  T  V  A  rates  and  reduce  the  present 
powei  and  light  ollls  of  millions  ol  people 
and  Improve  living  conditions  and  business 
conditions  In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
Republic 

Whenever  It  "s  necessary  to  do  this  by 
generating  power  with  coal — and  1  will  cer- 
tainly be  In  tavor  of  It;  but  where  we  have 
these  water-power  project.-  that^  can  be  eco- 
nomically develc<ped  and  that  will  bring  such 
benefits  to  vast  numbers  of  people  in  a  given 
area.  I  am  In  favor  of  developing  the  water 
power. 
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Ml  ii:LL  Ml  President,  several  days 
aco  I  askud  unanimoas  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Roger  B  Mc- 
Whorter.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Federal 
Pcwer  Commission,  at  the  Midwest  pcwer 
conlerence  held  in  Chicago,  his  address 
being  on  the  sub.o  c*  H\(;:  e:(ct!ic  Power 
in  the  National  En;<  u:  n  ;.  The  ad- 
dress is  longer  than  the  prescribed  pages 
under  the  rule.    The  estimate  sets  forth 


that  print ini?  the  addre?^  will  require 
three  and  a  third  pages  of  the  CoNcrFs- 
sioN.AL  Record  and  cost  SloO  1  1.  :.i:ii 
ask  consent  that  the  aiidit^s  rr,.iy  b" 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t}ic  Recop^d 
as  follows: 

Htdroelectric  Power  and  the  National 
Emlkgency 

Chairman  Kllott.  Director  Winston  rn6 
gentlemen  of  the  conference!,  Director  \N  .11- 
stoD  very  kindly  invited  me  to  appear  bciore 
you  today  and  speak  on  the  subject  ol  hydro- 
electric power  and  the  national  emergency. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  avail  mysell  of  this 
c>pporiunity 

Due  in  litge  part  to  the  impetus  of  the 
national-de.'ense  program,  production  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1941  was  12  5  percent  greater 
than  corresponding  production  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1940  and  25.3  percent  greater 
than  that  of  1939  Currently,  weekly  pro- 
duction of  energy  is  more  titan  15  percent 
above  corresponding  weekly  production  In 
1940.  We  find  this  situation  to  exist  toon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program, 
and  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  emergency 
will  not  be  of  short  duration  The  greatest 
period  of  Industrial  activity  in  the  hl&tory  of 
the  United  States  Is  In  the  ofang  and.  as  the 
national-del  ense  program  progresses,  de- 
mands for  electric  powei  wiU  continue  to 
increase.  II  is  too  early  to  speculate  on  the 
time  when  the  peak  may  be  reached  Suffice 
to  say  that  there  must  be  no  power  shortage 
if  the  program  is  to  succoed  in  fullest 
measure 

The  electric  light  and  power  Industry  of 
the  JJnlted  States  has  grown  to  Its  present 
stature  in  less  than  threescore  years  Prior 
to  1882  there  was  not  an  electric-generating 
plant  anywhere  In  the  world  In  1882.  with 
the  genius  of  Edison  ever  present  two  small 
generating  stations  were  constructed — the 
celebrated  Pearl  Street  steam-driven  station 
In  New  York  City  and  a  tiny  hvdroelectric 
plant  :  t  Appleton.  Wis.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  these  little  plants,  the  first  of  the 
central  stations,  began  serving  energy  to  a 
few  nearby  customers  for  lighting  purposes. 
Here  we  find  the  beginnings  of  the  electric 
light  and  power  Industry — an  Industry  of  al- 
most Inconceivable  importance  to  our  people 
and  to  all  mankind. 

Few  hydroelectr.c  plants  were  constructed 
prior  to  1901).  but  with  improvements  in  elec- 
tric transmission  numerous  plants  were  pro- 
jected and  buUt  during  the  first  two  dec.-ides 
of  the  present  century  It  was  during  the 
decade  from  1920  to  1930.  however,  that 
truly  jreat  progress  was  first  made  in  the 
development  of  the  water-power  resources  of 
the  Nation.  The  Federal  Water  Power  Act. 
which  became  law  with  the  approval  of 
President  Wilson  on  June  10.  1920.  gave  tre- 
mendous Impetus  to  the  development  of 
water  power.  By  this  act  thfl  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Power  CommlBslon  and  dele- 
-  gated  tc  It  authority  to  license  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  en  or  affecting  the  navi- 
gable waters  and  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Between  1920  and  1930  hydroelectric  plants 
having  aggregate  installed  cciJaclty  of  5.155,- 
000  kilowatts  were  constructc>*and  pl'ced  In 
operation  Thus,  in  a  single  decade,  one- 
eighth  of  all  the  electric  generating  capac.ly 
available  today  was  installed  1«  hydroelectric 
plants.  Due  to  virtual  ces.sat!Cn  of  construc- 
tion of  generating  facilities  during  the  long 
business  depression,  only  2,C0C,000  kllowatta 
of  hydro  capacity  was  Installed  during  the 
decade  Just  ended;  but  the  latter  Installa- 
tion, amounting  to  62  percent  ol  all  the 
electrlr-gen  rating  cppacity  now  available, 
and  about  35  percent  of  all  capacity  Installed 
during  that  decade.  Is  net  lacking  In  Impor- 
tance. 
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IN  r;TA<;r  :n  crNrHATiNC  FM':TiT:rs 

In  1.'.:'  •■■'  trstallefi  capacity  tr  p  .blic 
u?«:  Hi  ai.  (jtiieratliiK  plants  ol  :!.<>  Li.;*<cl 
Btatfs  was  14  372,000  JcUowatts.  ~'f  Ai.ich 
3.788.000  kilowatts,  or  -''''?  pfrcciit.  wa,,  la 
hydrrclcctrlc  plants  B'.  :9-\0  the  total  In- 
f  1  •  .^a  had  Inrrea.Hd  N  41  ,'"6  000  kilo- 
V  vl  which  approxin-..itt '.V  11  .' 30  OOO  kllo- 

■walta.   or   27  8   perceiU,    •*..>    iv.    hydrctlectnc 
-plants  (table  1) 

Produ'tlcn  cf  eU>:tric  energy  lor  pi:bllc 
use  in  the  United  States  Increased  from 
43334000.000  kll<,iwatt-hour8  in  1920  to 
144  ^€5  000.000  kUtjwatt-hours  In  1940.  the 
1940  prodiictlon  beini?  approximately  three 
and  one-third  time?  that  cf  1920  Durir.i:  the 
pa?t  10  years  hydroelectric  plant?,  with  27  5 
percent  of  the  avallab'"  capacity,  have  gen- 
eratfd  38  4  percent  of  all  the  energy  prc- 
duTd  for  pnMIc  use  In  the  country  In  the 
cppreRflon  years  1932  and  1933  hydroeiectric 
plants  pnxiuced  sllyhtl  mrr*^  than  40  per- 
cent of   thp   total    (table  2  > 

In  taking  strok  cf  institlWri  capacity  and 
energy  generation.  U  is  of  Interest  to  note 
the  relative  u«e  made  of  the  avaih.iih^  hvdro- 
electnc  and  fuel-electric  onpacity  I:.  1932. 
the  vcnr  <  f  '  \'r<  rie  rhh  tide  In  the  butine^s 
dppr>'s,v<p.n  t:..'  h-.  fi:  ■  .  I'CTic  'n.stallatl(n\  cp- 
errer!  a*  a  Dip-irity  fnctrr  nf  30  7  pt  r' ent. 
nr.r!  '].<'  -•(  i;;i-elertr1c  ir.s*ar..iti.  n  a'  :i  ca- 
pacity t.K-cr  ■  I  21  2  rercri.'  Im  rl;.  %>-\r 
1940.  whPn  a  f.i  w  ri».  ■  r  t  Mi  flffric  p:'.<'ijv 
prodii'^tirn  w  1-  « .-•a'  !>!■.(  d  The  h',  d;  -(-Ifi  rr.c 
ln'^':\l!ntl(3n  <  prr;it<'d  .f  n  rtip, (■•'.•;,  f.iC' r  'f 
47  2  percent,  n«  compari'd  wrh  36  9  pfr-^'iit 
for  The  steani-electric  in.c'al'a*:.!!  O' re 
hydrf  elft  trie  capacity  i«  ms^ralU'd  ctii-ir^^ri- 
tlnns  ol  economy  dictate  rh.T  !'  ?::a!l  l<e 
used  to  the  practical  limit  f„r  t;;e  picd'.ic- 
tlon  of  energy 

N.MIONAL    EMFKofNLY     PrRTFNl^S    NtrD    Ft  R     IN- 
CRt-A-^lD    F'OWE.R    SUPPI  Y 

Elt'i  t  ric-iTw  ■  r  ri;'qu;rf:r.en*s  invuriut'.y  iii- 
cr(■a;^t•  conuirt'iuly  with  expanding  luclu,-- 
trlal  ac'ivity  Recent  power  den.a:;ds  h-ive 
exceeciei.i  expectanon?  ol  the  utili'y  evi-tem.". 
a.s  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  December 
194'i  pe.ik  (ienuind  was  subbtaiitmllv  kjreater 
t\\.:n  w.i«  fc  recast  by  the  Utilities  In  Sep'.em- 
b' r  Cc  r..-^'a:.!  ly  increasing  reqiaremen'.s  t'jr 
p(  wer  as  compared  with  requirements  m 
prt'\icia^  veirs  may  reasoi-.ablv  be  rxpsctcd. 
a.«  'h'  unprtct  cientcd  industrial  activity  co- 
ca irn-d  hy  'he  nar  k.nal-deleiise  pre  zr.iin 
*d\aru>'--  til  tlic  peak-prnducTion  Ftacr  prro- 
ably  dtiririx  the  i~.cxt  2  yenrs  By  thii^  .s-at-- 
ment  it  Ls  meant  to  Imply  thn'  the  pc?:/: 
demands  of  1941  and  1942  will  each  estahPsli 
a  new  reci^nl  Takiiie  the  U  nger  range  view 
power  requirrn-.er.''*  10  or  15  years  het.ce 
niav  quire  grn- rally  be  cf  the  order  ct  twice 
tlic  pr- ■^eri'  rcquiri  :nriv« 

DrrFNsr   pcurs   work   or  thf  fedff.m    powm 

It  ir..!y  be  .siatt-l  w:-r.  .-ubstant.al  c,  ;:-.i.t- 
ne-.-  tl..i:  :l;e  di  .'  :;m  pcwer  v.^ ;  k  ^i  tl.e  f'.  ti- 
er,.. P  wcr  C\ir.ir.;.sM.  i;  l^  ^  ii;\  a:i  iutei;;;rii..t- 


ii'.e 


iiuni:-.-.!  r.  ,>  nornul  act. y;'. it- 


ti    n 

thi>  tV,  Icl  V  :utn::;.  11-  ti.i' a  m  tb.e  C.iv.- 
m.&iicn  s  flics.  Collecu^d  pcriodicaily  frcm 
the  electric  utility  system.-  ol  the  country, 
show  the  .salient  facts  relating  to  practically 
all  generating  and  tr.inimi.-.«icn  facilitle?  and 
tc  tl'.e  gencn^ti.  11,  'ran.-mlsjicn.  an  i  .-a'.e  .f 
electric   ei^ercv.   hi_\vever   produced 

Ir.  pu;.-i;.»;.ce  of  lu^iructluns  l.-.'-iicd  by  :1-,l 
Pre,!". dent   m  June   1940    tiie  Ccmn;.s.<icn.  m 
Cv.cperjtion  with  other  Ftder.il  agencies,  par- 
ticularly ilie  Naticnal  P>.,wer  Pclicy  Coaunit- 
tec,  the   Advi.-crs  Commission  cl  the  C.uncil 
of  N.it;   ;..ii  Defer-sc.  and  the  War   ai.d  N  ivy 
,      D»p.iriinei.'.?,    es'.iiiia'.c.'-    ir.crca-es    ir.    pi:v',fr 
I      demands  (X^H'^t.d  •.-■  i(>\i\'   fr.  m  :h-,    -xecu- 
—   tlon    cf    national-defense    orders;    mainta:i.s 
reliable  mf^  rmatu  n   .r.  t!ie  adequacy    ,f   the 
pcwer  supply   t>^   meet  such   demar.cis;    kifps 
record-  rf  orders   placed   with   tho  eltctrL-al- 
tmi.;ir.t;.;  .i.v;u-*r>   r.  i  .ukiuional  genera' ii.g 


If  ntl- 
wi'ih 
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equipment  and  a.certains  fact^  as  to  the 
ability  cl  the  equipment  manufacturers  to 
meet  i-uch  orders  .vith  reasonable  promptness; 
cnjages  m  pl.^nnma  in  cooperation  with  the 
!;•  :  ••.■  i:.  ;'-,•:•.  ;^j  supply  pcwer  rcouire- 
men*-  in  the  most  economical  manner;  and 
assist.s  the  utilities  in  the  protection  cf 
power  supply  against  hostile  acts. 

The  Commission  obtains  and  compiles 
monthly  returns  tram  the  principal  electric 
utility  -systems  ol  tl:e  country,  shewing  an- 
ticipated pcwer  leads,  existing  and  planned 
gcneratme  capacity  to  supply  such  loads,  and 
reserve  capacity  required  for  normal  opera- 
tion These  returns  constitute  the  basis  of 
monthly  reports  Issued  by  the  Ccmmi&slcn 
on  the  relationship  between  power  require- 
ments and  available  generating  and  trans- 
misflcn  capacity.  In  the  48  pcwer  supply 
areas  Into  which  the  country  has  been  di- 
vided Llkewis*.  the  Commission  collects 
Infiirmatlon  monthly  Ircir.  manufacturers 
ol  electrical  and  hydraulic  eciuipment.  show- 
ing th^  amount  ol  steam-eleclnc  anci  hydro- 
electric equipment  on  order,  scheduled  de- 
livery and  Irstallatiru  dates,  need  for  addi- 
tional skilled  labor  and  materials,  and  other 
pertinent  facts  which  would  be  ol  value  iq 
event  need  f t  r  dttetmlnlng  priorities  lor 
the  manufacture  ol  such  equipment  should 
ari-f 

The  Cl  mmisslon  also  obtains  and  compiles 
mfcrmaticn  on  the  power  needs  of  the  many 
mdu'ttial  establi.'ibments  in  the  country 
hiavmt:  natlonal-delense  orders;  receives  cur- 
from  other  Federal  agencies  concerned 
■i;-.ticnal-defei..-e  orders.  Information  as 
ers  placed  gives  consideration  to  power 
emenLs  incident  tc  the  execution  of 
stich  orders,  and  cclla'es  lnf'.jrmation  rela- 
tive to  plan?  fcr  the  rxpansii  n  of  manufac- 
turing   capacity  ' 

E'.crv  mnj!  r  mterruptir  n  cf  electric  serv- 
ice IS  the  siib'ect  (  f  an  ir.vestigatlon  and  re- 
pert  by  the  Ccmn■.i^^lcn  Investigations  ol 
this  character  are  sometimes  made  at  the 
request  ol  other  Federal  agencies,  but  in  any 
e\eiit  they  wru'd  be  made  by  the  C'mmission 
on  Its  c'.vn  nioti'-n 

Much  attenticii  has  been  v'lven  by  the  Com- 
m:s.-;on  in  the  ccnduc'  cf  its  pcwer  surveys 
tc  the  advantage^  to  be  secured  by  inter- 
ccniiectma  the  transmisslcn  t-iciiities  cf  dif- 
feren'  utility  .systems  In  the  same  region  and 
cper.it me  the  pcw^r  systems  In  ccordinatlon 
sc  far  as  might  be  mutually  advantageous, 
thu?  increasing  the  available  power  supply 
by  reducing  the  reserve  capacity  which  would 
ctherw.se  be  necessary  and  assuring  a  more 
dependable  pcwer  supply  to  each  of  the  In- 
tel connected  systems 

It  Is  of  prime  importance  that  planning 
ter  power  supplies  to  meet  anticipated  de- 
mands be  dc:;e  on  a  reasonably  long-range 
basis  The  utilitits.  cf  course,  follow  this 
practice  under  ncnnal  conditions  and  from 
time  to  time  modify  their  programs  lor  the 
installation  of  new  capacity  as  prevailing  and 
prospective  conditions  may  seem  to  Justify. 
In  the  pr«§ent  situation,  however,  definite 
planning  to  assure  an  adequate  power  sup- 
ply unc.er  the  as>timpticn  cf  a  5-year  emer- 
cency  se*  ms   imperative 

HYDKO      rL.^NT<=      R  FNT  :  RINT.     VTTMIY      IMPORT.^NT 
SFKVll  E 

Hydroelcctr.c  pcwer  from  the  N.agara  Falls 
find  Mas,-ei;a  pl.aits  in  the  Stat-  of  New  york. 
ft  cm  tl.c  T  V  .\  plants  in  the  Tennessee 
Vt.lky,  and  frcm  tlie  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  plants  en  the  Cciumbia  River  1§  prov- 
ing tc  b€  ol  special  value  in  furtherance  of 
the  natinnal-defen.se  program,  particularly  as 
pnwer  frcm  each  of  these  scurcos  is  u<e»d  lor 
the  inai.ui.icmi-;'  cf  akiniiinum.  A"  Alcoa, 
Tenn  .  the  pcwc-r  demand  when  aluminum 
ph  nts  are  .pcratt  d  to  capacity  Is  about 
26o  L'OC  kill  \\atts,  and  a  large  part  ol  the 
p^v.tr    sc    r.  ciu.rtd    is    supplied    by    the    Teu- 
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Ab  1-  500,000  kilo- 
ci  hydro  pcwer  is  a',  a  l.ib'.e  at  Niagara 
including  power  transmitted  into  New 


York  St$t€  frcm  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  Rrver.  The  entire  output  of  the 
Miissenajplant,  supplemented  by  large  Impor- 
tations af'hydro  power  Irom  Canada,  is  used 
lor  the  pianulacture  cl  aluminum.  In  the 
Pacific  riorthwest  222.500  kilowatts  ol  Bonne- 
ville anq  Grand  Ccuke  power  is  under  con- 
tract to  the  Aluminum  Co  cf  America  and 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  for  the  production 
of  aluminum.  All  ol  the  larger  T.  V  A.  hy- 
ciroelectiic  plants  cxcep»,  these  at  the  Hales 
Bar  artd  Wilson  Dams  have  been  constructed 
during  tie  past  8  years,  as  have  the  Bonne- 
ville anc  Grand  Cculee  plants.  Thus  hydio- 
electric  lower  of  best  quality,  which  has  be- 
come av  lilable  In  recent  years  as  a  restilt  of 
the  Government's  public  power  program.  Is 
now  perlorming  a  vitally  important  luncticn. 
Additional  public  power  plants,  to  which 
more  ex  ended  reference  will  soon  be  mafle, 
are  now  being  constructed  in  various  parts 
ol  the  c<  uutry.  and  private  interests  are  ccn- 
structini ;  two  hydroelectric  developments  In 
Calilorn:  a  and  two  in  North  Carolina  to  sup- 
ply Increased  power  requirements  resulting 
from  th!  national-defense  program.  A  pri- 
vate coiipany  is  also  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  hydro  plant  to  utilize  the  sur- 
plus r  W3  ter  and  head  at  the  Government 
Eluestcr  c  Dam  soon  to  be  constructed  on  the 
New  RiT/jer  In  West  Virginia. 

HYDRO    pioWER    POIENTIALLY    AVAILABLE    AT    PRO- 
POSED MULTIPLE-PURPOSE   RESERVOIR   PROJECTS 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  recently 
caused  ^^udles  to  be  made  ol  power  values 
inherent  In  some  70  multiple-purpose  water- 
storage  projects  In  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try whiqh  appear  to  have  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant'  their  construction  in  the  near  fu- 
ture Ho  projects  now  under  construction, 
or  atithtrlzed  by  the  Congress  for  construc- 
tion, are  included  In  this  group.  Preliminary 
studies  Indicate  that  the  annual  energy  out- 
put from  these  projects  would  be  In  excess 
of  7.000, COO.OOO  kilowatt-hours.  The  capacity 
to  be  Inetalled  in  each  plant  will,  ol  course, 
be  determined  by  the  economic  limit  to  which 
additlonpl  hydro-peaking  and  reserve  capac- 
ity can  be  utilized  td  advantage  on  the  loads 
ol  the  power  systems  In  the  region  of  the 
project  Obviously  the  Installation,  In  the 
aggregate,   will   be  relatively  larize. 

In  areas  where  the  need  for  additional 
power  within  the  next  4  to  6  years  Is  now 
rather  definitely  foreseen,  whether  for  na- 
tional-defense purposes  or  by  reason  of 
normal  load  growth  consideration  should  be 
given  tol  early  development  ol  the  power  po- 
tential!]^ available  In  projects  of  this  type. 
Where  such  projects  are  economically  sound, 
developgient  of  the  available  power  will  re- 
sult in  •  more  desirable  distribution  of  orders 
for  powfer  generating  equipment,  especially 
during  ijhe  period  of  the  national-defense  ef- 
fort, ampng  the  manufacturers  of  steam-elec- 
tric and  hydroelectric  equipment.  Further- 
more, the  flood-control  and  navigation  bene- 
fi«B  to  he  derived  from  these  projects  will  be 
Important  contributions  to  the  national  de- 
fense Destructive  floods  occurring  at  any 
time  seticusly  disrupt  the  economy  of  large 
regions,  and  their  effects  would  be  far  more 
serious  during  'x  period  ni  national  emergency. 

While  It  is  expected  that  each  of  the  proj- 
ects in  tlhis  group  will  serve  two  or  more  pur- 
poses, nftany  of  them  are  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive as  f  ater-power  possibilities  to  have  been 
given  sarlous  consideration  by  private  power 
Interest*  In  fact,  applications  lor  prelimi- 
nary peimit  and  license  have  been  filed  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  lor  several  of 
these  pfojects. 

NOTAELS  WATEH-POWnR  FTIOJECTS  UNDER  CON- 
STRUCTION—  ADDITIONAL  INSTALLATION  IN 
l:XIST:^'G    PLANTS 

Tile  rt?deral  Power  Commission  has  recent- 
ly lorecfst  serious  power  shortages  in  several 
regions  tf  the  country  where  national-defense 
power  requirements  are  greatest,  and  It  Is  psr- 
tlcularlt  gratllytng  at  this  time  that  large 
hydtoeh  clrlc  plants  are  under  construction 
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In  these  res;ions.  Ih  the  Southeast  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  new  constructing 
the  Watts  Bar  and  Fort  Loudoun  projects  on 
the  Tennessee  Rlvei  between  Chattanooga 
and  KnoxvlUe.  and  the  Cherokee  project  on 
the  Holston  RiVer  The  aggregate  initial  In- 
stallation in  these  three  projects  will  be  in 
excess  of  200.000  klli  watts.  The  Initial  in- 
stallation at  Cherokee,  a  project  with  large 
storage,  will  be  90.000  kilowatts,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  flow  regulation  provided  by  this 
head-*ater  reservoir,  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  pf  the  power  output  from  down- 
stream plants  will  be  substantially  Improved. 
It  Is  cl  Interest  to  note  the  leverage  the  Cher- 
okee project  has  as  a  part  of  v  coordinated 
basin  development  plan;  A  large  amount  ol 
power  is  developed  at  the  site,  and  the  run- 
off from  the  drainage  area  above  the  dam  is 
substantially  if  not  completely,  regulated  for 
the  benefit  ol  navlgat  on  and  control  ol  floods 
on  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
Rivers;  and  the  regulated  flow  is  utilized 
through  nine  hydroekctrlc  plants  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  before  It  passes  Into  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  Authority  Is  now  installing,  or  has  defi- 
nite plans  Immediately  to  install,  additional 
generating  units,  having  aggregate  capacity 
of  236.000  kilowatts,  in  its  constructed  Wheel- 
er, Wilson,  and  Pickwick  plants  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  The  K'>ntucky  project  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  the  lowermost  and  largest  ol 
the  T.  V.  A.  main  river  projects,  is  also  under 
construction,  and  will  be  completed,  doubtless 
with  a  power  Installation,  by  1945. 

The  Nantahala  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  a  sub- 
sidiary ol  the  Alumii  um  Co.  of  America.  Is 
now  rushing  to  compilation  its  Nantahala  and 
GlenvUle  projects  on  the  headwaters  ol  the 
Little  Tennessee  River  in  western  North 
Carolina  These  twc  projects  will  provide 
200,000  acre-leet  ol  usable  storage  and  have 
a  combined  InstaUatlnn  ol  about  64,000  kilo- 
watts In  Octob^  1940  this  company  lore- 
seeing  the  need  for  greatly  increasing  Its 
pcwer  supply  for  the  production  ol  alumi- 
num, filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion a  declaration  ol  intention  to  construct 
the  225.000-kilowatt  Fontana  prcject  well 
downstream  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  a 
navigable  water  of  the  United  States  The 
Commission  promptly  made  a  careful  In- 
vestigation of  the  project,  including  a  review 
of  all  authoritative  records,  as  required  by 
law,  and  made  a  finding,  the  effect  ol  which 
was  to  require  the  company  to  obtain  a 
Federal  license  Thereafter  the  company, 
after  requesting  and  obtaining  a  reiiearing, 
decided  not  to  construct  the  project  Pre- 
sumably the  company  contemplates  obtain- 
ing aaditional  power  Irom  the  I'ennessee 
Valley  Authority  lor  the  production  ol 
aluminum. 

The  Santee-Cocper  project  In  South  Caro- 
lina, now  being  constructed  by  a  State 
agency,  is  scheduled  lor  completion  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1942.  The  initial  installation  in  this 
project  Will  be  about  130.000  kilowatts,  and 
the  dunual  primary  energy  output  about 
450000.000   kilowatt-hcurs 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  mammoth 
Grand  Cculee  project  on  the  Columbia  River, 
with  about  5.000.000  acre-feet  of  usable  stor- 
age, is  nearlng  ccmpleticn  Dltlmately  this 
project  will  have  an  Installation  consisting 
of  eighteen  105.000-kllowatt  units.  Three  of 
these  main  units  are  to  be  Installed  as 
quickly  as  possibly,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  first  cl  them  will  be  ready  lor  operation 
by  August  1941.  the  second  cy  November 
1941,  and  the  third  by  March  1942 

At  the  constructed  Bonneville  project,  also 
on  the  Columbia  River,  two  new  54.000-kllo- 
watt  units,  in  addition  to  the  original  Instal- 
lation of  86  400  kilowatts,  have  just  been  In- 
stalled and  are  in  operation;  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  54,000-kilowatT  units  are  to  be  Installed 
immediately.  Installation  of  the  Icur  re- 
maining units,  bringing  the  total  to  518,000 
kilowatts,  is  deflulteiy  contemplated. 


In  Calilornia,  where  the  power  load  Is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  the  Bureau  ol  Reclamation 
is  constructing  the  Shasta  project  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  is  making  special  ef- 
fort to  have  the  power  plant  completed  and 
In  operation  well  In  advance  ol  the  comple- 
tion date  fixed  In  the  original  construction 
schedule.  It  is  now  expected  that  Shasta 
power  will  be  available  In  1944  This  project 
will  have  Installed  capacity  ol  375,000  kilo- 
watts. At  the  Keswick  reregulaling  dam  on 
the  Sacramento  River  a  short  distance  below 
Shasta  Dam,  the  power  Installation  will  be 
75  000  kilowatts. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  recently 
authorized  construction,  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co  ,  ol  the  Crest  a  and  Ptilga  proj- 
ects on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Feather  River, 
Calif,  The  installation  at  Cresta  will  be 
68,000  kilowatts  and  at  Pulga  80,000  kilo- 
watts. These  projects  are  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion In  1943  They  were  authorized  by 
the  Commission  after  Its  defense  power  stud- 
ies had  clearly  indicated  the  approaching  need 
for  a  larger  power  supply  in  that  region.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  output  from  the  Cresta 
and  F>ulga  plants  will  be  available  to  meet 
Increasing  power  requirements  before  the 
Shasta  project  can  possibly  be  completed. 

The  Pensacola  project  on  the  Grand  River 
In  Oklahoma,  with  an  Initial  Installation  of 
56,000  kilowatts,  has  Just  been  completed,  and 
the  Kingsley  Reservoir  on  the  North  Platte 
River.  Nebr  .  jjkhich  will  regulate  flow  for  use 
in  downstream  power  plants  having  Installed 
capacity  of  about  75,000  kilowatts,  Is  well 
advanced  toward  completion. 

The  '^ireau  of  Reclamation  Is  Installing 
three  additional  82.500-kilowatt  units  in  the 
Boulder  Dam  plant,  two  this  year  and  the 
third  In  1942.  At  the  Pafker  Dam  plant,  on 
the  Colcraco  F.uer  below  Bouluer  Dam.  four 
30.0O0-kllovat  units  will  be  installed,  the 
first  ol  which  will  be  ready  lor  operation  by 
December  '941  a'ld  the  last  by  July  1943 

LARGE    VV«'rK-POWFR    FT-ANTS    CONTEMn  .^TFT;    FOR 
EARLY  CONSTRUCTION 

Active  consideration  Is  now  being  given  to 
construction  by  t.e  Bureau  ol  Reclamation 
ol  the  Bull's  Head  project  on  the  Colorado 
River  between  Boulder  Dam  and  Parker  Dam. 
The  initial^  insLar  tion  will  probably  be  180,- 
000  kilowatts,  and  the  project  could  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  operation  by  July  1944. 
This  project  will  provide  usable  storage  cl 
about   1.6C0  0:>0  acre-leet. 

The  War  Department  now  has  authority  to 
construct  the  Bluestone  Reservoir  project  on 
the  New  River  near  Hinlon.  W  Va.  The 
reservoir  will  be  used  in  part  lor  the  produc- 
tion ol  power,  and  it  Is  expected  that  previ- 
sion will  be  made  for  the  ultimate  Installa- 
tion of  180.000  kilowatts.  The  initial  instal- 
lation has  not  as  yet  been  dcteremlned  If 
construction  work  is  commenced  soon,  as  new 
seems  probable,  the  projcct  will  be  completed 
and  ready  lor  operation  late  In  1943  or  early 
In  1944  The  annual  energy  ou*put  Irom  the 
Bluestone  plant  will  be  -bout  400.000,000 
kiicwatt-hou-s 

The  mer  t  of  the  Clark  Hill  project  on  the 
Savannah  hiver  above  Augusta,  Ga  ,  has  long 
Ix^n  recognized,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
its  constru-'tlcn  wir.  not  be  long  deferred. 
An  Initial  installation  of  140000  kilowatts  at 
Clark  Hill  is  rontrmplated,  and  the  energy 
outpu*^  therefrom,  cstluinted  at  550  000  COO 
Kilowatt-hours  annually,  will  'oe  ol  very  high 
quality  The  contemplated  Increase  in  power 
requirements  In  that  region  during  the  next 
3  or  !  years,  as  forecast  by  the  Federal  Power  | 
Commission,  fs  greatly  In  excess  of  the  estl-  j 
mated  output  of  the  Clark  Hill  prcject  It 
seems  desirabK.  therefore  that  this  excellent 
project  be  constructed  with  the  least  possi- 
ble delay  Aside  from  power  values,  the  flow 
regulation  afforded  by  the  Clark  Hill  Reser- 
voir win  be  of  great  benefit  to  navigation  m 
that  the  ordinary  low-water  flow  cf  the  Sa- 
vanr;;;h  River  frcm  Aueu'-'a  to  the  sea  will 
be  mure  than  trebled.     The  project  will  also   j 


make  the  city  of  Augusta  more  Secure  agulnsi 
flood  damage. 

It  seems  appropriate  also  to  mention  ih< 
large  Wolf  Creek  Reservoir  project  en  tht 
Cumberland  River,  Ky  ,  which  is  now  re- 
ceiving consideration,  and  v. hoe  the  powei 
Installation  would  probably  be  240  (.HX'  kilo- 
watts The  average  annual  eneipy  output 
from  this  project  is  est  ::i...ir  i  r,-  HOO  000  000 
kllowalt-houi  s.  The  \S_::  CietK  prciject  is 
in  reasonably  close  proximity  to  the  Tennes- 
see Valley,  where  pow»»r  requirements  h  ve 
Increased  phenomenally  during  the  pat  i 
years.  By  caieful  planning  and  tlmeU  c>  n- 
struction  ol  new  power  lacllitles,  the  Ten- 
nes.see  Valley  Authority  has  thus  fa*-  been 
able  to  provide  a  power  supply  adequate  to 
meet  all  demands.  The  Authority  .s  due 
much  credit  lor  this  achievement  Act;  n 
by  the  Congress  placing  the  Cuinbf  rl.i.no 
River  Basin  under  the  Jurisdlctior.  il  tiie 
Tennessee  V  illey  Authority  would  s.ein 
logical. 

ST    LAWRENCE  n:\ER  rcWER 

The  project  for  development  of  the  p.  wer 
available  in  the  International  Rapids  section 
of  the  St  Lawrence  River  is  now  receiving 
active  considt ration.  The  pmspect  that  this 
preeminently  meritorious  project  niay  ad- 
vance to  the  construction  stage  at  an  early 
date  should  l)c  of  much  satisfaction  to  the 
general  public.  Unfortunately,  this  c  ni.iry 
failed  to  take  advantage  ol  a  rare  opportunity 
to  start  construction  ol  this  project  6  years 
ago.  It  is  gratifying,  however  'hat  ihe 
project  now  to  be  constiucted  will  he  m  te 
desirable  as  to  general  desigti  than  .b.e  en* 
which  might  have  been  constructed  fat  that 
time  It  seems  probable  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  the  installation  of  about  860  000 
kilowatts  in  each  of  the  two  power  [.lants. 
one  to  be  located  en  the  United  States  side 
and  the  other  on  the  .Canadian  side  of  the 
International  boundary  The  enert-y  avail- 
able annually  from  each  plant  will  be  m  ex- 
cess of  60000<X)000  kilowatt-hours,  and  due 
to  the  remarkably  steady  fiow  of  the  St  Law- 
rence River,  the  output  will  be  cf  v->v  excel- 
lent quality.  Ideally  adapted  for  use  by  in- 
dustries requiring  cheap  pcwer  in  lar^'e  quan- 
tities for  utilization  at  hiph-load  factor 

POWER    POTENTIALLY     AVAILABLE    \7     At-THO'iU'FD 
FLOOD-CONTROL    PRO.TFTTS 

During  the  past  5  years  the  Ccnpre.ss  has 
authorized  construction  by  the  War  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  numerous  reservoirs  In  various  parla 
of  the  country,  primarily  for  the  control  of 
floods,  but  with  the  requirenjen*.  that  any 
power  values  that  might  e  inherent  In  any 
such  project  be  Investigated;  end  has  con- 
ditioned such  authorizations  upon  prevision 
being  made  for  the  future  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  at  these  fipcd-crntrol 
projects,  when  found  feasible  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Federal  Pcwer  Commission  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Many  projects  of 
this  character  have  been  Investigated  by  the 
Commission  since  enactment  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938  In  a  number 
of  cases  It  has  been  found  that  with  a  reason- 
able Increase  In  the  project  Inveetment,  im- 
mediate Installation  of  power-generatlns;  fa- 
cilities is  Justified.  In  other  cases  it  hat  been 
found  that  by  Incurring  rcmlhal  additional 
cost  Initially,  provisicn  may  be  made  f  •  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
future,  11  and  when  Justified  by  conditions 
cbtamlng  at  any  time  As  a  netlcnal  policy, 
protection  and  conservation  of  water  power, 
wherever  It  exists,  seems  wise  beyond  question. 
This  observation  becomes  more  l^nprca-ive 
with  the  realization  that  the  country's  natural 
gas  reserves  may  be  practically  depleted  dur- 
ing the  next  generatlcn.  and  with  the  pr'^sp'-rt 
that  coal  prices  will  increase  with  the  p.as-;ng 

•  f   •  , : ! .  e 
H  YDr.CiF.:  ECTRK       P:'WEF.      IN      ELtCTKlC      fTlLITT 
SYSTEMS 

Th«  generating  fac;;itio«  of  &  great  niany 
of  the  major  electric  utility  systems  of  the 
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United  States  consi-tt 
fuPi-electric  and  hyi  : 
only  In  those  sltua:. 
power  oar.r.ot  be  had  • 
found  In  utiaty  eyst*': 
hB\-.ng    hvdroelecric    p 


r   I  u-tomaiy   la:xe    in!-taliatio!is   in 
'  availiibii'  pn:::.iry  fiiprey    they  are 


cf    n    ormblnatlcn    of 

r..<-:.  ;\-ir.'<  I*  ip 
>  '.'  '.•  Tf^  1;'  (ir'^dP'  'r  c 
.at  '■urh  p!.;n'^  are  nci 
'."  T\:e  ndvantaee  of 
.ir.t-^  f.  r  cp^ratKn  In 
ccmbinaticn  w;th  oth*'r  s<  urre*  •.!  power,  for 
supplying  general  utili'v  Knri-  la^-  been 
abundantly  demnnstrattd  by  the  ex  ":  .ence 
of  both  the  privately  r'Aned  iitilitis-?  and  ruh- 
llc  power  rntrrpri««-<:  It  i?  not  nt*ce^f^i^ry  to 
labor  th'«  que.<-'irn  It  lisi!-  Img  ^'•  n  '■r-tled 
by  the  oo^'  br:^:n?  in  the  eit-c'r:c  !iBh"  sncl 
P'"VfT   l:.c1u>-'ry 

Hyclr'"'<';i'Otr;r  plan*.*  w.th  con^ido!  ab!e  stor- 
a^'      h  ;'.»' 
W.-h    'h.' 
rela'  '■'■:.  ri 

ldfa;!v  adapted  'o  peak-U'ad  opera* k  :i  and 
for  emeTi;-':.'.  \  ar.d  res<'rve  use  In  a  sy^tem 
emergency  such  as  arl^e-  wlien.  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  lar^'e  steam-electnc  vuuts 
go  out  ol  'pcrata,:.  .--udcieniy  and  ui.fxpect- 
edly.  a  lur'.ro.  lectilc  plant  of  the  t-.p'  now 
belni?  disc'.>>i  'J  can  bt-KiU  dei;vern■^  iia  lull 
ciitpui  capacity  u  the  tian>nn.-sic.:i  -y-ttni 
In  a  ri;up'  e  wl  ininiue^  and  ci/iitinue  ca^a(.;ty 
opera'.  1  ;:.  Icr  hi'iiis  a:.d  even  da>-^  nniu 
normal  (.ptruiink;  cui.d.iiwns  h,'\e  been  ic- 
stored 

Cipa.;:y  ir  low  Icad-laciwi  opir,.ta,n  c^r, 
be  in.-'a..ed  in  >u<.h  piant.s  at  moderate  ccst. 
As  a  Mile  tile  c hanicterijt .c^  ol  eiectr.c  utility 
Icjacis  a.-f  .-t.th  (luu  a  UirKf  anioiint.  ct  ca- 
pucy  nr.  :  be  kept  available  iiv  carry. i.^; 
tha'  pa:  t  vl  the  loid  rt;j)ri  sentid  by  the 
upi>"r  p  ^rtirn  tf  the  i^.id  cu;\f.  and  ,-^iich 
rMj!.u  ity  lie n<  rates  rtlutivcly  lew  k;;-/>v  jtt.- 
hinr-  r>'peudHb.e  and  otherwise  .-,at..->laC- 
tiTV  r;ipa>.t\  Kr  servite  of  thi.s  cnaiiictir 
CHn  tif  (-bi.iii.ed  njost  tcononiRally  by  ii.- 
stitiim;,;  ai.d.iKnti  unit*  in  hydroeiectr.c 
plar.t,-»pr-v:dfd  hydro  plants  cf  .suitabit  type 
ure  avin^ibl''  ;a  the  >yst"ni 

Tb.a  ei-mment  ju?t  made,  calling  attention 
to  thr  ci'.p.icity  vaivie  of  hydro  p<wer.  i.--  va^.d 
rei;ardle.''-i  v-i  wht-ther  oi  not  sufficient  wuter 
IS  nvailabif  to  permit  of  plan:  luerati^^n  at 
a  h;ch  cap.icity  lactor  throughout  tiic  year, 
or  even  I..T  .>  sub.^tiintial  part  of  the  year  A 
rf:t,i:n  part  of  the  insiallaiion  is  pro\ided 
fur  t;if  (xp-.t.-^-i  purp>u.->e  cf  obtaining  depend- 
able ,  ip.i.  :•%■  witli  forekni^wlt  dije  that  such 
capa-  .';.  \v..l  r..'  prrdnce  a  substantial 
aim  nn:  of  .p.erL'y  It  wi'.l  be  understocxl, 
hi'Wi'Vtr  th.,!'  many  hydro  p!ar.t<  of  this 
type  are  ^--ntirely  suinible  for  supplying  tlie 
p<nvrr  neeci-  nf  Indu.-trles  which  i  perate  at 
hnih  ;,  :;1  t.uTor  as.  fer  ex.nnp'.e  the  aiutn- 
ntmi  ir.d'.istry  winch  utilizes  hydro  power 
exciu.-ivelv  In  brief  many  hydro  plants  are 
exci  p"  iv'nally  \a'\i.\b:e  \y'h  for  their  rap:!C!tv 
and  th  ■>#  er.eruy  ctitpur  while  ethers  may 
der!\e  th(  ::  i  cononnc  Jti.-t ifica:  .(jii  principally 
frcm  their  c.ij\Tciry  v.ilue 

r.  i.s  re.;:e"..ib;e  tliat  efT.r's  are    cc.o-.cna'.ly 
nidd'.'     \v. ■.:•.. ■•,;•.    d;.-crinnnaticn    c:    retlecticn. 
t..     il«  :n.  ns;r.;*c    ti.at    hydr ;    po'Aer    is    vi-eco- 
n.::,.i.-..    ,1  :n.  "■•    without   excip'irn.  and   that 
dt  ,t  ..  ;.  n.   r.-      f  water-power  resource-  ?tem- 
frtm    misinfcrmaticn    rr    f.iuUy    Judgment 
The  bald  fao  o..>ntri  ver*   such  cor.tention.s 
E;7i.'rt,s  cf  thl^  kn-.d  ccn>titutc  a  d;-5er\  ice  to 
tlie  '..•■.du-'.-v  .>.-  v^.-::   u-  tt,  tb.e  ^e-:era'.  public. 
and     ii.d.ct      '::«      Jud^inu  r.t      and      btismesf^ 
Miii.Ki'.    .:   tl.f   ablest   p^  wer  rnciineers   and 
exccuti',  ^^  .11  the  country,  both  m  priva'e  nncf' 
pub;.,    l.te      Nearly  t\  ui^-ftfths  of  the  hyarc-e, 
el«ctr:c     m-'aliaiirn     ni     tb.e    country     is     m 
pri'.  ate   ow  i-.t'rsh.p 

ELIX-TRIC   POWtR    FOR   rRODt\  TION   OT   .'VLrMINVM 


■jp; 


f  -dumhium.  tb.e  princi- 


pal  mater, a',  requ.rct!  .',-r  the  manuf.iCture  cf 
aircrait.    ;t    vitally    essential    to    the    success 


of  the  naticnal-deien.se  prf  gram  The  Bureau 
cf  Mines  rep- rted  en  February  4  that  412,- 
56()  0()0  pounds  cf  new  aluminum  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  m  1940  as  com- 
pared with  327  090  000  pounds  m  19o9.  and 
that  as  Indicated  In  a  report  issued  by  the 
Advisfiry  Comm;s,sion  to  the  Council  of  Na- 
ticnal  Defen.'e  'he  rate  of  annual  cutput  of 
th:s  metal  is  txpec^ed  to  exceed  690(0<..'000 
prunds  by  July  1941  and  825,000  OW  pounds 
by  July  1942 

Arproxinia'-:y  10  k:lr wat'-hour=  cf  electric 
energy  is  con=u'.ned  m  the  production  of  each 
p^und  cf  ainmiiiuin.  It  inav  be  assumed. 
therefcr<'  thi'  'Aithin  the  next  18  months  the 
altmiinum  mciustry  will  be  con=um;ne  energy 
at  the  rate  -f  about  8,230  000  OW)  kilowatt- 
hciirs  nnnunhy  It  appears  certain,  more- 
rver,  that  recard'.ess  of  the  duration  o/  the 
natii-nal  emersency.  the  lime  is  not  far  dis- 
tan'  when  the  annual  energy  requirfments 
o!  the  aluminum  Industry  will  exceed  10  000-.- 
OOO  000  kilowatt-hcurs  Nc  future  event  can 
be  predic^ed  with  greater  cf>rta  nty  than  that 
\'..'  airplane  Industry,  as  yet  in  its  youth,  will 
tindf^'i  cnrrmcus  expansion  during  the  nex^ 
decade  By  comparison,  air,jraft  and  air 
transpcrtati  n  are  new  about  at  the  stage 
winch  had  been  reached  by  the  railroads  in 
I860  prior  to  the  srea*  period  of  expansion 
durin^^  the  25  years  immediately  following 
the  Civil  War 

Due  to  the  very  heiv>  energy  consumption 
In  the  prccesslr.ii;  of  alumina,  the  unit  ccst  cf 
the  metal  output  is  very  materially  Influenced 
bv  'he  cfst  (f  power  used  in  it=  manufacture. 
Ill  this  c  uiU'Ction,  It  is  of  significance  that 
aluminum  !s  manufactured  in  the  Unilecf 
States  only  in  these  localities  where  an  abun- 
dant and  cheap  supply  of  hydroelectric  power 
i.<  prccurab'.e  The  pf  wer  supply  of  every 
aluminum  plant  in  the  country  ccmes  from  a 
hydro  source  and  new  aluminum  plants  now 
to  be  constructed  will  utilize  hydro  power  ex- 
clusively We  may  well  wonder  what  the 
situation  as  to  aluminum  supply  would  be 
a»  thl«  critical  time  had  net  cheap  hydro 
p<  wer  been  available  In  quantity  during  the 
development  st,,k'e  of  thi.^  industry 

Nrvv   GFNERATING  r,\P.\CITT    NOW   BEING    PROVIDED 

At  presen'^  acidition.al  generating  capacity 
o'  nb'Hit  4,4(Xi  OOO  Uilowatts  in  steam-elec'.ric 
plan*^  and  nearly  2  OOC  000  kiiowatte  In 
hydr, -electric  plants  1?  u:ider  construction  or 
definitely  planned  f'^r  immediate  construc- 
ti'  n  It  ri  t"^  not  appear  that  there  will  oe 
m.uoh  cha!',ee  m  tlie  ratio  between  the  coun- 
try's hydroelectrir  and  steam-electric  instal- 
ls ticiis  m  the  immedia'e  future,  and  perhaps 
no  great  change  over  a  linger  range  cf  years. 
although  the  hydro  imstallation  may,  and  per- 
h.ips  well  might,  edge  up  until  it  more  nearly 
appr.^aches  oi.f^-'hird  •  f  the  total  installation. 

OTHIR    OBsERV.-vnONS 

Hydroeiec'ric  entrgy  generated  at  Niagara 
Falls  IS  supplied,  either  directly  or  In  ccm- 
binaticn with  steani-electric  energy,  to  nu- 
merous Industries  which  manufacture  prod- 
ucts essentia!  to  ♦h--  national-defen.se  pro- 
gram -iioh  pi  cue".-  .iicluding  alumuium  and 
steel  h.r  aircr.-ft  manufacture  and  general 
con'-truction  fenoalloys  fcr  the  production  of 
hlch-all-  y  s'ee;.-:  artiricial  abra.^.ves  for  cut- 
ting and  grinding;  carbon  and  grHphue  elec- 
tt'dts  for  electric-furr.ace  operation;  calcium 
carb  de.  frcm  which  acetylene  gas  is  derived; 
chK  rine,  for  water  treatment,  bleaching,  end 
other  purposes:  freight  cars  for  the  expanding 
railroad  traffic;  airplanes  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  fcr  commercial  use;  end  wire  and 
cable  for  ek^rtncal  machinery  and  appliances. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  supplies 
hydro  power,  either  directly  or  through  Its 
wholesale  customers    to  numercu-  industrial 


establishments,  large  and  small,  the  products 
of  which  are  of  value  in  the  national-defense 
program.  As  previously  stated,  both  T  V  A. 
power  and  BonnevUle-Grand  Coulee  power 
will  be  utilized  extensively  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Bliimlniun. 

The  output  of  the  100,000-kilowatt  Hawks 
Nest  plauit  on  New  River,  W.  Va.,  not  previ- 
ously mentioned,  Is  used  exclusively  for  the 
manufacture  oi  products  cf  special  signifi- 
cance :n  the  national-defense  program,  and  a 
substantial  part  of  the  Santee-Cooper  output 
will  be  utilized  in  like  manner. 

New  Bngland  is  the  scene  cf  unusual  indus- 
trial activity,  due  in  large  part  to  the  na- 
tional-dcfen.se  program.  Nearly  all  of  the 
electric  energy  required  in  the  State  of  Maine 
is  generated  In  hydroelectric  plants  within 
that  State,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the 
energy  requirements  of  other  New  England 
States  ct)mcs  from  hydro  plants  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  Deerfield  Rivers. 

The  development  of  additional  feasible 
water-pCwer  resources,  as  a  bulwark  to  the 
national  security.  Is  unreservedly  commended 
to  the  crnslderation  of  the  industry  and  the 
public 

Throughout  the  country  hydroelectric 
power,  providing  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
available  generating  capacity,  and  supplying, 
from  arl  inexhaustible  resource,  from  one- 
third  ta  two-fifths  of  all  the  electric  energy 
generated  for  public  use.  Is  patently  of  prime 
Importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  long- 
range  national  economy;  and  there  is  no 
gainsayiig  its  value  at  this  momentous  time 
in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

Table  1. — Installed  capacity  in  electric  gen- 
erating plants  in  the  United  States  pro- 
ducing energy  for  public  use 
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Table   2— Production   of  electric   energy  for 
p%Lblic  use  in  the  United  States 
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Mineral,    Power,    Land,    and    Wafer 
Resources    of    Idaho 

I  XTENSIO.N   OP    REMARKS 

rION.  JOHN  TnGMAS 

OF    ID.MIO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE    UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  28) ,  1941 

STATEMENT  BY  E  W  HISI.NG  BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON    PUBLIC   LANDS   AND   SURVEYS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho  M:  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  permission  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  reclamation  and  min- 
eral development  in  Idaho  made  by  E.  VV. 
Rising,  vice  president  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Idaho  Water  Conservation  Project, 
Inc..  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  our  public  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  on  behalf  ol  my  congres- 
sional d°ieeation  and  as  the  rppre'-entative 
of  Hon  Chase  A  Clark.  Governor  of  Idaho, 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  statement. 

A  study  of  Western  resources  would  be  in- 
complete, particularly  a  study  with  emphasis 
placed  on  mineral  resources,  without  Includ- 
ing data  and  directing  attention  to  the  great 
mtntral  power,  land,  and  water  resources  of 
Idaho 

Production  of  minerals  Is  the  oldest  eco- 
nomic pursuit  in  Idaho  Eurly  settlements 
of  the  State  centered  around  the  famous 
gold  and  silver  strikes  of  tl  e  sixties  In 
late  years  Idaho  has  been  the  leading  State  in 
the  production  of  lead,  with  peak  produc- 
tion running  as  high  as  400,C00.0O0  pounds 
in  a  single  year  Zinc  sliver,  gold,  antimony, 
and  tungsten  are  produced  In  quantities 

Most  of  our  current  production  is  in  -the 
highly  developtd  areas  near  Cceur  d'Alene  in 
northern  Idaho  and  not  far  distant  Iit)m  Sun 
Valley  in  southern  part  of  the  Slate  Be- 
tween these  two  points  there  is  a  vast 
stretch  of  mountains  300  miles  in  lengvb, 
that,  while  known  to  be  highly  mineralized, 
has  hardly  been  scratched,  due  to  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  and  developed  power 
for  mining  oi>eraticns. 

Increased  scope  of  the  European  war  iias 
brought  keen  realization-  to  our  Nation  of 
her  marked  dependency  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  materials  and  commodities  which 
we  have  come  to  regard  as  necessary,  and 
many  of  which  are  indeed  essential  to  the 
tremendous  defense  effort  which  we  are  now 
putting  forth 

Elimination  of  foreign  sources  of  these  ma- 
terials is  causing  a  painstaking  and  ^me- 
v.hat  frantic  search  of  the  resources  of  our 
own  Nation.  The  importance  of  some  of 
these  items  Is  so  great  that  a  scarcity  of 
them  will  greatly  hamper  cur  preparations 
Icr  defense 

The  emergency  is  forcing  us  to  do  some- 
thing that  we  should  have  done  years 
bgo.  and  that  is  to  make  a  thorough  check- 
up of  the  Nation's  resources  and  reserves. 
We  dent  knew  what  we  have,  but  we  are 
hoping  that  we  have  the  materials  that  we 


need  If  we  find  that  we  do  have  these  vital 
materials  and  that  we  can  get  the  machin- 
ery of  production  into  action  in  time  to 
prevent  a  severe  shortage,  it  can  be  attrib- 
ute^d  more  to  blind  luck  than  to  good  man- 
agement 

The  western  part  cf  the  United  Slates  is 
an  imtold  mineral  treasure  house.  The  re- 
suurces  locked  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
have  hardly  been  touched,  even  though 
mining  has  been  one  of  our  leading  indus- 
tries for  thiee-quarlers  of  a  century  or  longer. 

I  am  more  familiar  with  Idaho  than»apy 
cf  the  other  States  and  I  am  certain^ you 
will  pardon  me  U  1  refer  solely  to  that  State. 
The  mineral  potentialities  of  Idaho  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  present-date  realization. 
We  know  mincais  are  there  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  much 
nor  can  we  look  into  the  future  and  see  all 
the  many  bentficial  uses  to  which  science 
will  eventually  put  them 

To  Ulustrate  my  point,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  *he  gigantic  phofphate  beds  that  lie 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  Phosphate 
here  is  literally  on  the  suriace;  it  can  be 
mined  with  a  power  shovel  such  as  is  used 
lor  ordinary  excavatlun  No  one  knows  how 
vast  it  actually  is.  and  the  demand  has  never 
been  sufficient  to  cause  any  extensive  mlnlni? 
ol  the  rock  that  Is  apparent,  much  less  lo 
bring  about  any  worth-while  exploration. 

There  are  other  instances,  even  of  metals 
and  minerals  of  strategic  importance  A  few 
months  ago  the  Nation  received  the  welcome 
news  that  Idaho  could  supply  some  tung- 
sten, which  was  vitally  needed  because  cf 
the  war  and  was  becoming  scarce  for  the 
same  reason  Tbe  news  went  out  that  tung- 
sten was  discovered  in  Idaho 

The  report  was  not  exactly  true.  For  yeara 
it  had  been  known  that  tuagsten  existed  In 
the  district  that  is  now  producing,  but  we 
didn't  know  how  much  nor  what  was  the 
quality  Some  Judicious  and  not  too  costly 
exploration  has  turned  an  unused  piece  of 
ground  into  a  tungsten  producer 

The  same  is  possible  with  other  minerals. 
Let  us  take  antimony  for  an  illustration  We 
knew  that  antimcuy  exists  in  the  central 
section  of  the  State,  but  there  has  never 
been  any  exploration  worthy  of  the  name 
nor  any  production  until  recently,  except 
largely  as  a  byproduct  of  other  operations. 

One  might  logically  ask  why  has  this  pro- 
duction lagged?  Why  has  there  been  nc  de- 
velopment or  operation  of  known  mineral 
deposits?  The  reason  is  simple  Under 
existing  tariff  schedules  and  tran.sportation 
rates,  these  products  could  be  laid  dcwn  at 
the  point  of  use  from  foreign  sources  cheaper 
than  from  Idaho  Ant^the  result  of  that  was 
to  make  us  dependent  on  overseas  markets 
for  products  which  are  necessary  to  our 
civilization,  while  American  sources  lie 
unused 

Tl.ere  can  be  but  little  question  that  the 
time  when  it  is  obligatory  on  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
mineral  resources  in  the  West  has  come. 
And  such  a  survey  should  of  course  be  made 
with  a  view  to  productive  capacity,  wlilch 
includes  p>ower  resources  as  well  as  mineral 
depcsits. 

Idaho  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  highly 
mineralized  States.  Goid  was  the  lure  that 
attracted  her  first  citizens,  and  throughout 
her  history  mining  has  been  a  leading  Indus- 
try. Tlie  Coeur  d'Alenes  Is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion s  foremost  producers  cf  lead,  silver,  and 
zinc,  and  during  this  emergency  these  great 
deep  ma:ies  are  straining  every  energy  for 
utmost  production. 

The  tungsten  source  previously  referred  to, 
at  Yellow  Fine,  has  provided  to  be  an  oper- 
ation of  vast  strategic  importance.  A  large 
amount  of  badly  needed  tungsten  will  be 
available-  from  that  development.    Another 


tung.^ton  property  is  reported  In  the  vicinity 
of  May  east  of  Challis.  and  tbe  reixirt  indi- 
cates that  prt»duction  capacity  is  the  only 
thing  holdliiR  down  the  quantity  of  tungsten 
from  this  operation,  Ltiw-cos*  power  would 
t>e  highlv  beneficial  here  In  Incre.ising 
production 

Important  mercury  discovefies  have  been 
made  and  one  such  property,  near  Wei^er, 
is  new  In  succeRsful  operatidti  Hf>re  apaln 
the  ore  is  plentiful  and  the  bottleneck  Is 
production  capacity  Additiooal  power  and 
Increat-ed  equipment  would  mean  larger 
output 

Even  on  short  notice  the  Idaho  mineral 
districts  are  already  supplying  the  Nation 
with  badly  needed  ores,  and  yet  the  great 
heavily  mineralized  central  •eclion  of  the 
State  has  hardly  been  scratched.  We  have 
the  word  of  competent  mining  engineers  and 
geologists  for  that 

What  can  the  Government  do  to  help? 
There  are  two  principal  methods  by  which 
the  Government  can  help:  One  is  to  assist 
in  exploration  cf  known  dept sits,  which  is  so 
often  a  Job  beyond  the  finanrml  resourcps  of 
the  ordinary  prospector,  and  the  second  is  to 
relieve  the  production -capacity  bottleneck. 
This  second  item  might  be  a  lack  of  suitable 
and  adequate  machinery,  it  might  be  a  lack 
of  a  transportation  outlet,  and  it  frequontly 
is  d  lack  of  low-cost  power 

Let  me  quote  from  a  statement  b>  Mr 
R.  R  Sayers.  Director  ol  the  Bureau  ol  Mine.'!, 
with  regard  to  the  mineral  Importance  of  tlie 
Yellow  Pine  district: 

"As  a  result  of  exploratory  wc:k  hv  -.'..e 
Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  Yellow  Fine  di.-trict 
duflng  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  potential 
importance  of  the  district  from  the  fiand- 
point  of  mineral  reserves  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased Surface  exploration  and  diamond 
drilling  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  have 
indicated  additional  bodies  of  aiitimonial  gold 
ore  and  Important  reserves  of  antimony  ore 
and  more  recently  deposits  of  high-grade 
tungsten  ore     •     •     • 

"The  proposed  road  would  tld  In  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  mineral  depos- 
its in  this  region  and  provide  year-round  ac- 
cess by  truck  to  the  productive  area  •  •  • 
The  Bureau's  engineers  report  that  the  i-um- 
mcr  road  from  Land  Mark  to  Yellow  Pine  Is 
in  bad  condition,  and  probably  will  recjuire 
extensive  repairs  and  maintenance  within  a 
short  time  to  enable  even  summer  hauling  by 
heavy  trucks" 

Comprehensive  cataloging  cf  the  mineral 
rcsom-ces  of  the  Western  States  by  type,  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  location  of  <leposits  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  important  tndustrial  ben- 
efit as  well  as  give  us  a  concrete  idea  ol  the 
reserves  that  we  could  depend  en  in  ca  <  of 
emergencies,  such  as  the  one  which  new  exists. 
Private  development  could  be  encouraged  by 
adequate  tariff  protection  or  <|uotas  and  in 
meritorious  Instances  governmental  a^slst- 
ance  in  financing  Productioc  can  be  en- 
couraged and  Increased  by  thfe  provision  ol 
public  facilities  of  tran.«porta'ltin  and  power. 

In  the  case  of  the  Yellow  Pine  tungsten 
operation,  referred  to  above,  an  adequate  road 
is  also  badly  needed.  The  present  road, 
which  connects  the  property  wjth  a  railhead, 
goes  over  two  high  fcummits.  Mlth  the  result 
that  for  some  6  or  7  months  dut  of  the  year 
it  is  impossible  to  haul  any  concentrates  frcm 
this  mine  because  of  the  deep  bncw  Con- 
struction of  an  adequate  all-wpather  ro.-id  to 
this  mine  would  be  of  production  value. 
And  in  this  connection  It  migSt  be  interest- 
ing to  you  to  know  that  the  lextent  of  this 
ore  body  has  been  proven  by  fllamond  drill- 
ing and  that  it  has  assayed  as  high  as  5  per- 
cent tungsten  trioxide.  accordihg  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  which  authority  goes  on  to 
say  that  ere  a.ssaying  as  little  |£  075  percent 
tungsten  trioxide  is  regarded  as  commercial  11 
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cx-curnng  in  f  :r'.v  f  xrrn-^ive  d*  p;  'lis  It 
nugbt  a;so  bt.'  u.-... :  •^^:.g  tc  knc*  li.i*  ther.» 
Bre  reliable  Indicaticns  of  sizable  aniimcuy 
d«-p(i»il6  In  the  bame  area  A:i':rr."iiy  ".■-.  a.-s 
ynu  know,  a  straieffic  mater:a.  >;:iU  1  .mi  '.old 
that  the  need  «»s  so  grt-at  duni.w;  the  ;.i.-t 
»ar  that  aiiiimrny  cciu t'n'rilte^  Acre  ui'  ui.'ht 
cut  ol  the  Yellow  Pine  ci.,-i:i(;i  b',  cii  a  ti  .loi 
at  a  rofct  of  wjmt-tliii.i;  i.Ke  5w  ^.^.w ^  pt-r 
p(>u(id  It  does  not  >«  i  m  rf.tsoniiblf  that  we 
v.i,u:d  permit  uur>if.'.tK  tc  b-  <au'.'hi  in  the 
tajjie  prtdicdinent  a  -tC'  i.cl  ww.k  Obviously, 
since  the  (itlKT  -xm  ac  i..i\<  bt-en  pa'.ronUing 
thf  foreit?:;  -■  .r  i  -  :  •■.:.i  -•en  ar.cl  aiiti- 
niuny  while  uur  ow:i  uf  ;k.-;'>  ii.i'.  t-  .,1:11  idle 
and  unrifveloptd 

AntNn\'.     F    If    r')Ti".TIAI-     r'lWFR 

One  or  the  fir'-t  xv<.\\\.:\  w-.'  •:.•'•  f  r  'he  sur- 
Ce^'^ful  dfvelopnient  of  .1  v..:\,\.:  :ri.i  ti.  day 
l<i  an  ndpquate  stipply  of  low-cost  pcwer. 
While  the  large  mli-.eraliztd  zone  nf  central 
Idaho  Is  now  without  pf  a er- transmission 
lines,  there  lies  undeveloped  one  cJ  the  great- 
est pcwer  reservdirs  In  the  United  States 
No  complete  inventory  of  the  total  qunntUy 
of  power  avalJHble  (or  development  In  tb.is  r''- 
plon  has  even  tjeen  atttrr.ptPd  Fr- m  'he 
Burenu  of  Rerlum.itiMn  Rtp'  rt  No  43.  -.n 
March  1940.  I  quote  the  fc'l  -.viris 

"No  estimate  1<- ■  ffi-rec!  r*  ti.e  ul'.rr.a'e  r  =- 
elbUitles  of  pr>w<r  \\-  (1':rt.<~!i  m  '!>  ar'  a  1- 
th.t  y  'A"u!d  appmr  fatita-'ir  K  l.-r-je  p-tr'  ! 
ti.e  irrnt  power  re'-' urc*-'^  ot  tht'  U::i'-d 
bM'i»^  \\f-^  m  the  basin  'if  the  Si-.i'r.f'  R;ver 
lii.cli'r  '-•<  [.--'.dpr;!' ir  !i  Four'pon  ni.ii^r  ■^ites 
•  •  •  'A  :;  ;r  •.!u<  p  i:?.ooa  000  ooQ  kili'watt- 
liru"-  :i ;;nvi.ii'.-.  -f  M.'in  electrical  ptu-rey  for 
iif  !.:rr:fcrat:(in  n«-o->  •  •  •  permitthii:  ex- 
t<M;-:',»'  dfvelrtnrTT'  .f  nf'.v  u^e*-  f'^r  elfcrri- 
(:'!  t't.c:::-,  a;  ft  j-x:  .  rt  -f  p- -wcr  'c  ,arT'a~  .ad- 
jacep.t  t,-  the  hi'.-: :i,  westerly  tc  the  Pio'.fic 
Coa.st   nrv;:    -.  >  '  !:r;is'.-rly    to   Utah     if  do'irfd  " 

T«a>  hutiCired  nti'.e'-  rf  trari'mis.^ir  n  .'.ne 
rut'.n.i^k;  sot;t;ip)-ti  rlv  from  Lew.-tcri  Id.-!',n, 
w.'!  ;■.»-  thr  '.c:;  "hr  l-.eart  cf  the  n^/r.-^rahr.-^d 
nr-M  't  ci  ;."  il  Id.ih.c  ptrkir.c  i:p  er.  rrii'e 
\\\\'-\\  .,!.■■,■■  p.  f!  1  ;"!(in  :Hi(;  k;l  -Aat's  r!  nrm 
p- 'AfT  T;.f  s'.ieee-'i  d  line  would  mak-^ 
p  wcr  a'...ilah,le  t'-r  the  develnpmet^t  of  th-' 
l.rrcc  d'p.  M'--  r.f  atTiir.criy  and  tiitics*.  :i  m 
the    I'clh  \v   Pir.e  d'.stnct 

Just  south  or  the  l.'.ch.ly  mlnert-llzed  aren 
of  central  Idaho  are  .i  half  do?tn  ma];r 
pcwer  sites  th.at  «r;;1  be  deveUptd  !m  c^V.- 
necf.on  w.th  lrrt-;.>. •:;•:•!  pr  J(tts  ar.d  w.ll 
supply  ..!;  tiirr  4oO  i,  O"  kilcA.itts  of  pow.  r  f  r 
the  cresoe::t--lMppd  area  \^;th:n  the  S::ake 
River  Valley  I:,  thi.-  area  th-,  re  :;  4C-0i.("'0 
acres  of  laiu:  th.,t  ■,.!..  be  t.'r'  ;;.;'.:  unci,  r  cnl- 
tivaticn  ecot'.on!  ra:!v  'ha  iu:h  Irr.t-Mt:;  n 
Diversion  works  ai.d  ir.a;:,  ca:  .ils  have  been 
constructed  to  reach  2  8i0;c,:  acres  cf  th^s 
1.. :  .1  hcwever  a  number  cf  storage  reser- 
\  ■."»  n-.',!=:  vTiIl  be  r<  n-'r-.icted  bof,  re  the  en- 
t;:-'  .i.-rt  ,,:e  -  truh-r  full  productim  M  te 
thiari  1.000  0(0  acre";  -f  f5:.e  L:r.d  fcr  wl^ich 
no  diversirr.  h.a-  •", .  r  bet:,  :r:ade  l*  ava:I,'.ble 
for  '.rrt::ntlo!-  ar.d  the  re-ul-.;::t  prcdiirt.on 
wh.   r.  need'.d 

Th;>  great  mineral  stcrthiaise  of  Idaho  wrs 
tapped  m  the  '•xt:es  when  th'  Natk  r.  wa-;  ur- 
gently in  ne,->d  of  geld  to  stabilize  its  cur- 
rency During  the  first  World  War  b';ce 
quhntltles  cf  lead.  7;r:r  and  ^  'her  ni!:v-r  1- 
and  metal?  were  suj  phed  from  Idahi  s  great 
mine?  and  ^rrelti  rs.  and  In  the  emergency  an- 
timony was  transported  from  an  almost  inac- 
cessible region,   m  certral  Idaho 

Today  Idaho  Is  supplyuif  huge  qu.;:t.::es 
of  lead  and  zinc  critira.llv  needed  for  defe!:se 
purposes,  and  ccuiol  w.-.h  a  little  asv^istance. 
supply  much  If  r.ct  ,11  .f  the  tungsten  a:.d 
antimony  netd.d 

Let  us  not  overlook  tlu  fact  that  from  Ida- 
ho's irrigated  and  iionirrij;.'.tcd  acres  th.ere  :s 
flowing  a  great  stream  of  thcusan.is  cf  t.-.r- 
loads  of  pctatoes,  omens  whe.tt  ?ugar,  n;ut- 
ton.  l)eef.  dairy  products  and  .  tlur  commcdj- 
ties.  including  wool,  all  of  which  are  highly 
Important  lu  our  all-out  defense  tiloit. 


WH-VT    rEDEHAL    C  CO  ■  •  R.^TtC.N'    NFTrED 

1  C'.oper  ticn  in  the  buUdiiU  cf  40  miles 
cf  access  road  to  the  mineralized  area  near 
Yellqw'  Pine 

3  An  allotment  cf  Investigation  funds  for 
a  rcmprehcnsive  survey  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources on  the  public  lands  cf  the  State 

3  Construction  of  power  projects  and 
transmission  lines  Into  the  mineralized  area. 

4  Ccnstiuctton  of  additional  water-storage 
reservoirs  to  provide  for  the  fullest  possible 
production  from  our  irrigated  laiids. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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Thui  ^day.  A\L'.:Uit  7 .  1941 

ST.-XTE.MLN'I  CF  c  C  LL>:H  [-EI'UTA  priES- 
IDENT  BRO'IHERHOOL  Ct  RAILROAD 
TliAI.NMLN 


Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Sp- ak- r.  under 
leave  to  ex'tr.d  ir,y  ton'a;k.>  m  the 
Record.  I  ir.rl  ,c!e  the  foil,  .sine  state- 
m>:\{  of  S  C  Lt;i^h,  dfpu'y  president, 
Brotherhood  ot  Ra.lrcad  Trainmen,  be- 
ft^re  t^.e  Ccn.rr.itt'e  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors cf  the  H-u.-e  of  Repre.st  ntatues  in 
oppcstion  to  the  ptopo.^-d  St  Lawrence 
.^eaway  and  pov.tr  project: 

Ml  Ch.i.iin.m  .n.d  n. embers  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  n,'i:r.£  ;s  Stepr.en  C  Lush,  and 
while  my  legal  :t^;tl  nee  ;s  m  Minneapolis. 
M;;.:.  1  am  located  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Giand  Lodj^e  ol  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trammen.  820  Su- 
perior Avenue.  West,  and  urn  uow  and  have 
b- en  for  the  past  month  handling  the  af- 
r.o:-  r  'h'  Br  to  .hood  of  Railroad  Train- 
n.-  :.  .:.  'he  ttu .  ..;  national  legislative  rep- 
rot  n-..';\e  A  that  organi;;atlon.  located  at 
I:.d  ;  .,  i.dtT.ce  Av  nue  SW..  Washington, 
C  I  h..ve  btcn  a.-.-i^^ned  by  President 
F  Wii.'ney  uf  tht  B:c  herhood  of  Rall- 
r.^ad  Trainmen,  to  a^pc;  c.Iort  this  com- 
mittee and  convey  to  you  the  position  of 
our  organization  with  regard  to  H  R  4927. 
which  would  authorize  the  construction  of 
the  St    Lawrence  waterway  project 

Our  organization  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  157,000  In  the  Cnlted  States  and 
Canada,  made  up  of  men  engaged  In  train, 
yard,  and  dmlng-car  service  upon  the  raU- 
roads  cf  those  two  countries,  and,  at  the  out- 
set, may  I  say  that  our  organization  Is  not 
oppcsed  to  any  waterway  Improvement  which 
we  believe  Is  necessary  for  defense  or  for  flood 
control,  nor  are  we  opposed  to  any  techno- 
logical improvements  in  th?  science  of  rall- 
'  ■■:  •  '.i-h:'.  '  eiAf.:  the  general  pubUc  not- 
:.:  c  ■  e  fct  tha:  today  approxl- 
L  '  oijo  railroad  employees  are  mcv- 
.un-'  am'.unt  of  traffic  over  the  rails 
nio.ed  ;:y  twice  that  number  a  few 
years  ago 

If  the  deepening  of  this  channel  Is  not 
nece&sa.'-y  for  defense — and  we  do  not  believe 
it  is— American  labor,  particularly  labor  en- 
gaged in  railroad  transports tion.  Is  a  victim 
of  attack  in  this  bill  authorizing  construc- 
tion cf  the  St    La.vr-nce  waterway  project. 

However  harsh  this  may  sound,  we  believe 
the  fact.-  justify  this  statemi.^nt: 

F.r-t  The  fact  that  ccnstruction  of  the 
project  IS,  In  t2ect.  a  subsidy  to  water  traus- 


portaticn  that  will  bring  about  reduction  In 
hours  of  etuployment  of  railroad  workers  and 
workers  in  allied  Industries. 

Second.  .The  discriminatory  character  of 
the  projeat.  which  will  require  labor  In  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  contribute  to  the 
tax  levies  oonstitutlng  the  subsidy. 

Third  fhe  extent  to  which  labor,  particu- 
larly .allroad  .abor.  Is  required  tc  finance  this 
tax  burdei  will  In  effect  cause  them  to  con- 
tribute t9  the  reduction  of  mat  -hours  of 
employjnttit,  and  therefore  reduction  cf  wages 
in  the  raiii'^ad  Industry 

Fourth jThe  fact  that  labor  not  imn-.e- 
diately  antcted  by  the  project,  in  areas  far 
removed  Irom  Its  Immediate  Influence,  will 
by  taxaticii  be  required  directly  to  contribute 
to  an  entorprlse  that  will  reduce  the  earnings 
of  varloii  divisions  of  labor — workers  In 
transport4ticn.  coal  mining,  ore  mining,  steel 
and  iron  4nd  rumercus  classificatlcns. 

Subsidies  invariably  work  both  ways  To 
the  degrei  they  promote  the  interest  cf  one 
class  >r  ome  section,  they  Increase  the  burden 
cf  th^sf  who  must  pay  the  bill.        » 

In  the  lease  of  the  St  LawTence  project, 
labor  Is  raquired  not  only  to  pay  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  till,  but  to  do  so  out  of  re- 
duced cartiings  In  the  chief  industries  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  transportation 
Indtistry.  and  to  the  members  of  our  organi- 
zation it  will  mean  that  they  wl.l  be  taxed  to 
subsidize  la  competing  transportation  agency 
which  wil^  catise  many  of  them  to  lose  their 
present  pjDsitions  or  to  have  only  part-time 
employm^ni  aftei  the  present  defense  pro- 
gram has  ibeen  finished 

This  in^y  be  illustrated  m.OEt  graphically 
by  cotiSKlering  the  effect  of  the  waterway 
upon  two  Oi  our  chief  industries — transpor- 
tation antl  coal  mining — which,  as  it  hap- 
pens, are  closely  allied  in  the  area  traversed 
by  'he  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

In  that;  area  r  very  large  number  of  our 
membership  are  employed.  They  work  en  the 
railroads  ferving  agricultural  States  and  the 
Nation's  principal  Industrial  areas,  and  these 
railroads  furnish  services  which  are  adequate 
to  meet  t01  demands  placed  upoi  them  and 
potenti.il  demand'  of  the  emergen- y  era, 
and  I  subtnit  that  these  men  are  the  highest 
type  of  American  labor — heme  owners  and 
Workers  tho  havf  a  stake  lu  the  continued 
prosperity)  ol  thtlr  community  and  of  the 
Nation  aaj  a  whole. 

Among  I  other  services,  these  railroads 
many  of  them,  serve  the  Nation's  great 
and  mining  industries,  both  cf  which 
threatenei  by  the  waterway  project.  The  ex- 
tent of  tils  threat  Is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  waterway  would  be  used 
for  export   and  import  traffic. 

Propont  nts  of  the  project  do  not  empha- 
size  the  ;  act   that   traffic  on   that   waterway 
'   wculd   no;   be  one-way   traffic      That   it  will 
not  be  should  be  understood  by  all  of  these 
v,:ho  will  J>e  affected  by  it. 

Testiracny  before  this  committee  has  been 
introduced  to  try  to  convince  us  that  we 
need  not  fear  foreign  ore.  grain,  coal,  etc., 
as  they  will  be  kept  out  by  high  tariff,  not- 
wlthstaucing  thr  testimony  of  Mr  Davis 
of  Boston  that  for  the  past  6  or  6  years  they 
have  race  vec"  an  average  of  from  330.000  to 
400  000  tons  of  foreign  coal  in  that  port  and 
much  of  It  from  Russia. 

I  am  wandering  if  this  is  not  mere  wish- 
ful thinSing  and  about  as  reliable  as  the 
ttstimony  which  was  introduced  indicating 
that  85  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  going 
to  become  ocean  ports  after  the  waterway 
was  com  ileted.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  man  '  of  them  are  similar  to  the  Reeky 
River  por:.  which  we  know  barely  has  rcoin 
encugh  tc  provide  for  the  turning  of  a  mctor 
beat  and  is  surrounded  by  high  rock  cllfTs. 
or  the  gr;at  number  of  shipbuilding  plants 
on  the  Grtat  Lakes.  4  of  which  were  suppcsed 
to  be  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  Congress- 
man Bene^r  states  he  cculd  find  only  one. 

Our  Gdvernment  thus  far  has  provided 
subsidies   amounting    approximately    to    $2.- 
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176O00.OOO  for  inland  waterways  They 
compete  for  the  most  part  with  rail  trans- 
portation, which  employs  our  members.  If 
we  add  an  additional, one-half  billion  dollars 
or  mote  to  such  subsldl?s — for  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  project  will  vmdoubtedly  reach  or 
exceed  that  total — it  will  be  done  largely  at 
the  expense  of  labor  in  taxation,  loss  of  em- 
ployment and  reduced  earning  capacity. 

Right  here  may  I  say  that  I  agree  with  Judge 
Culkin  when  he  stated  a  few  days  ago  that 
if  the  estimate  given  -by  General  Robins  of 
approximately  $200,000,000  wa^  not  the  cor- 
rect cost  of  the  project  the  people  should  know 
about  It.  and  I  believe  tliat  the  people  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, should  know  what  thLs  completed 
project  is  going  to  cost  before  giving  the  bill 
further  ccn'ideratlcn.  I  believe  It  Is  time 
that  the  true  facts  be  given  the  people  and 
not  half  truths. 

I  have  either  heard  01  read  practically  all 
oi  the  testimony  of  witnesses  before  this  com- 
mittee and  I  do  not  recall  one  witness  who 
has  definitely  stated  what  the  cost  of  this 
completed  project  will  be.  except  Mr. 
Hamlin,  who  gave  an  estimate  of  well  over 
$1,000,000,000. 

If  a  member  of  this  committee  wore  attor- 
ney general  of  a  State  liaving  a  "blue  sky" 
law,  I  am  wondcrin.^  what  action  he  wculd 
take  if  someone  came  into  his  State  attempt- 
ing to  sell  sleek  in  a  proposed  railroad  to  run 
from  Duluth.  Minn  ,  to  Seattle.  Wa^h.  (ap- 
proximately the  same  distance  as  from  the  sea 
to  Duluth  I,  and  told  the  people  cf  his  State 
that  this  railroad  could  te  built  for  $200,000,- 
000  and  also  told  these  people  that  for  the 
$200,000,000  they  were  {,'oing  to  be  able  to 
bring  freight  to  and  tat.e  freight  from  each 
and  every  town  and  city  through  which  they 
were  to  pass,  when  in  J  act  this  figure  only 
covered  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  main 
line  and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  ground  must  be  bought  in  the  towns 
and  cities  for  the  purpoee  of  erecting  depots, 
shops,  yards,  etc..  and  that  these  depots,  shops, 
yards,  etc..  must  be  built,  which  might  well 
cost  several  times  the  f  mount  necessary  to 
build  the  main  line.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  evidence  appears  to  be  which 
has  been  submitted  to  you  favoring  this  proj- 
ect. They  tell  you  the  cost  cf  the  channel 
but  are  silent  with  regaid  to  the  harbors.  I 
hrvc  failed  to  find  any  definite  testimony  as 
to  the  actual  number  cf  ports  that  will  in 
fact  be  deepened  to  27  feet. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  Judge  Culkin  has 
had  put  into  the  record  the  names  of  85  lake 
ports,  but  no  one  seriously  contends  that  any 
great  percentage  of  them  will  be  deepened  to 
receive  ocean-going  boats,  and,  in  fact,  my 
recollection  Is  that  only  10  or  13  ports  are  sug- 
gested to  be  deepened,  and  while  General 
Robins  has  estimated  thf  t  the  cost  of  deepen- 
ing these  ports  will  be  $10,000,000,  he  does 
not  state  that  he  has  made  any  study  of  the 
actual  cost. 

The  engineer  from  Buffalo.  N.  Y  .  has  testi- 
fied that  it  will  cost  more  than  $45,000,000  to 
deepen  that  port  alone.  Therefore,  I  would 
sijy,  gentlemen,  that  before  giving  this  matter 
further  consideration  thi?  committee  and  the 
people  of  the  country  s.iould  be  advised  of 
the  actual  cost  necessary  to  deepen  the  chan- 
'  nel  and  the  ports  and  to  know  which  ports 
they  will  be.  as  obviously  it  Is  eecnomlcal  to 
buy  something  at  a  certain  price  but  uneco- 
nomical if  it  Is  going  to  cost  several  times 
that  amount. 

Such  person.s  as  Senator  Wagner,  on  the 
debate  In  the  Senate  on  the  treaty,  said  that 
the  harbor  improvements  would  be  at  least 
8200.000.000,  which  certf  inly  does  not  agree 
with  the  $10,000,000  suggested  by  General 
Robins.  Every  dollar  spent  on  water  trans- 
portation increases  competition  between  rail 
and  w^ater  transportatlor,  and  this  is  a  form 
of  competition  Impassitle  to  meet.  There 
can  be  no  comparison  o;'  rates  between  any 
railroad  svstem  and  subs.dized  water  carriers. 


It  is  Illuminating  to  study  part  11  of  the 
Department  ol  Commerce  report  en  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  dealing  with  shipping  serv- 
ice on  the  St  Lawrence  Aside  from  the  in- 
tentions of  the  authors,  the  report  clearly  In- 
dicates the  deflationary  Influence  the  water- 
way project  wQuld  have  upon  labor's  stake, 
their  Jobs  on  American  railroads  No  skill  In 
subterfuge,  no  dexterity  in  mathematical  cal- 
culation, can  conceal  the  primary  fact  that 
the  waterway  will  promote  a  form  of  compe- 
tition with  existing  transportation  systems 
by  direct  diversion  and  by  splitting  of  traffic 
that  will  react  upon  labor  in  the  railroad 
transportation  field  to  the  extent  of  millions 
of  man-hours  of  employment,  and  therefore 
will  result  In  reduced  Income  to  many  thou- 
sands now  employed  in  handling  that  traffic. 
In  respect  to  -Imports  of  foreign  goods,  the 
waterway  wculd  open  a  27-foot  channel  to  a ' 
rich  production  and  consumption  a^-ca  which 
now  draws  its  supplies  from  the  Industrial 
East  Foreign  ships  using  the  channel  to 
transport  bulk  cargo  to  Europe  would  return 
laden  with  ballast  cargo — foreign  coal,  ore, 
steel.  Iron,  and  partly  fabricated  iron  ar.d 
steel  products  Even  grains  may  be  dumped 
In  our  markets.  Such  Imports  are  not  un- 
known. Mr  Davis  told  of  the  foreign  coal  at 
Boston,  the  mayor  of  Milwaukee  told  of  Iron 
ore  delivered  to  Milwaukee,  even  with  the 
present  14-foot  channel,  and  we  know  of  the 
iron  ore  now  Iteing  brought  to  the  east  coast 
as  ballast. 

Evirope  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  subsidy  we  will  have  granted  her  export- 
ers. It  Is  not  difficult  to  illustrate  the  effect 
of  such  imports  upon  American  labor  and 
American  industry,  and  particularly  our 
members  employed  upon  the  railroads,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  The  effect 
of  these  Imports  can  be  well  illustrated  by 
considering  the  effect  upon  transportation 
and  the  coal  Industry:  both  employ  high- 
grade  labor.  At  this  point  let  me  read  to  you 
a  let;ef  I  received  from  our  Dominion  .legis- 
lative representative,  Mr.  Kelly: 

"Today  the  railroads  transport  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  to  domestic  consumers  and  ta 
our  chief  foreign  market  for  coal,  Canada. 
Seme  13,000  000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  are 
annually  exported  to  Canada.  The  railroads 
have  a  highly  prcfitable  business  In  carry- 
ing bituminous  coal  to  lake  ports  for  trans- 
shipment to  Canada,  and  a  good  proportion 
cf  the  exports  Is  hauled  by  rail  across  the 
International   border  line. 

"Canada  is  virtually  our  sole  export  market 
for  anthracite  coal.  Shipments  approximate 
2.500.000  tons  annually.  The  exact  figure  in 
1940  was  2.643.000  tons.  A  large  proportion 
is  hauled  by  rail  direct  to  Canada  and  the 
balance  is  shipped  to  lake  ports  for  transpor- 
tation by  water. 

"It  Is  unlikely  any  project  ever  proposed 
constituted  so  destructive  a  threat  to  the 
ccal  and  transportation  industries  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway.  By  promoting  Increased 
Imports  of  foreign  coal  from  Great  Britain. 
Germany.  Russia.  Indo-Chiaa,  and  other  for- 
eign competitors.  It  would  cut  Into  cur 
Canadian  export  market  and  cause  corre- 
sponding reduction  In  freight  hauled  by  the 
railroads,  with  Inevitable  reduction  of  em- 
ployment and  wages  In  transportation  and 
mining,  with  widespread  ill  effect  upon  the 
general  economy. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  closely 
studied  the  St.  Lawrence  project  that  the 
bulk  of  west-bound  cargoes  would  be  ccal,  al- 
though I  am  not  bo  certain  that  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  cargoes  to  the  lower  lakes 
might  not  also  be  foreign  ore." 

According  to  a  newspaper  article  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  of  July  15.  1941, 
Governor  Stass'^n.  cf  Minnesota,  said  that  two 
of  the  large  steel  companies,  the  Bethlehem 
arid  Youngstown  people,  have  leased  large 
areas  containing  low-grade  ore  and  will  scon 
begin  large-scale  mining,  and  he  further 
states  that  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  57,000,- 


000.000  tons  of  this  ore  and  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  seven  times  as  much  man- 
power to  mine  this  ore  as  is  required  with  the 
ere  presently  being  mined.  I  am  wondering 
how  our  people  la  northern  Minnesota  would 
expect  to  compete  with  the  Icw-paid  foreign 
labor  and  with  transportation  rates  from 
Europe  so  lew  in  some  cases  as  to  amount  to 
virtually  nothing  to  the  free  psvssage  for  ore 
used  as  ballast.  American  pnxlucers  could 
not  mine  Iron  ore  and  coal  and  American  rail- 
roads could  not  transport  It  undier  such  com- 
petitive conditions. 

Mr  O'Brien,  clinirman  of  the  Port  Defense 
Committee  in  Buffalo,  testified  that  "some 
years  as  high  as  158.000.000  bushels  of  erain 
ere  loaded  to  rail  cars  at  Buffalo  fv^r  export  " 
Thes*  ocean-going  bulk  cargo  boats  would 
naturally  not  come  to  this  country  without 
ballast,  and  coal  and  iron  would  be  the  logical 
cargoes. 

Importation  of  foreign  ore  and  coal  is  but 
one  example  of  the  effect  the  Bt  Lawrence 
waterway  would  have  upon  ralJoad  earnings 
and  wages  Numerous  foreign  products  would 
be  dumped  In  American  markets  during  those 
months  of  the  year  when  climatic  conditions 
would  permit  use  of  the  waterway  Mean- 
while, our  members,  despite  uneniiiloyment 
during  the  summer  months  would  be  re- 
quired to  stand  ready  to  take  up  the  trans- 
portation burden  during  the  5  months  of  the 
year  when  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  would 
be  Ice-blccked. 

There  Is  sound  opinion  that  one  of  the 
great  economic  problems  of  the  country  is 
an  overabundance  of  transportatlcn  farili- 
tles.  The  development  of  graat  highways 
and  motcr  vehicles  has  accentuated  the 
problem  of  a  highly  competitive  field  of 
enterpr.se.  During  the  period  of  national 
emergency,  when  abnormal  Industrial  pro- 
duction requires;  Increased  tnansportatlon. 
this  problem  will  be  put  in  the  background, 
but  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  it 
win  again  disturb  our  economy  To  add  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  our  already  overexpanded 
transportation  Industry  will  merely  Intensify 
economic  competition. 

In  1937  our  total  ton-miles  df  transporta- 
tion amounted  to  about  569.000,000  000 
divided  as  follows: 

Railroads 390.  000  000.  000 

Great  Lakes 93  000.  000.  000 

Pipe  lines-- 46.  000.  OCO.  000 

Highways 48.  000  000.  000 

Inland  waterways 17.000.000.000 

Electric    lines -    697,000.000 

Airways 2,000.000 

The  total  undoubtedly  has  Increased,  par- 
ticularly in  highways,  air  lines,  and  pipe-line 
tonnages.  All  of  these  methods  of  trans- 
portation are  su.sceptible  of  growth  and  im- 
mediate expansion  to  meet  any  emergency. 
Tliere  appears  to  be  no  sound  reason  for  the 
completion  cf  a  waterway  which  would  have 
the  effect  not  only  of  cutting  into  the  reve- 
nues of  existing  transportation  but  wculd 
promote  foreign  competition  with  the  Na- 
tions leading  Industries  to  the  great  dis- 
advantage. In  particular,  of  labor  in  all  of  Its 
divisions. 

They  talk  about  building  boats  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  only 
light  cruisers  can  be  built  and  floated  cut 
through  the  27-foot  channel,  In  addition  to 
the  boats  which  can  now  be  taken  through 
the  14-foot  channel.  One  would  be  made  to 
believe  that  there  are  a  great  number  of 
shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  available  to 
build  these  larger  boats.  How«ever,  Admiral 
Rock  testified  that  only  5  of  the  shipyards 
on  the  Great  Lakes  are  capable  of  building 
light  cruisers  and  that  only  9  of  those  5 
are  now  large  enough  to  do  so. 

Sh:ps  of  this  draft  can  now  be  built  on 
the  Mississippi  River  at  conliderable  dis- 
tance from  Its  mouth  and  you  will  not  have 
to  wait  for  3  or  4  years  and  b  lot  of  inck 
to    get    them    out.     and    if     built    on     the 
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ML>-«js8ippi  they  can  bo  taken  out  at  any 
lirr.e,  as  yoii  will  iictt  even  h:ive  to  ws.t 
for  the  ici-  to  go  our,  •»  you  would  If  they 
»-ere  b-ill!:  on  the  Orer.t  Lakes,  and  cer- 
tlnly  the  130  000  tons  ot  6U-e\  which  would 
be  required  to  buUd  the  seawav  will  more 
thon  sufflf«»  for  building  the  sh:pyart'.s  on 
the  M.RSlM'tppl 

Thert  his  bern  c^r. -Kirr-ble  testimony  of 
the  great  benefits  of  cheap  hydroelectric 
p<-)'*er  to  the  people  by  enormotij!  p;tving  In 
electric  bill*,  yet  when  thl«  evidence  Is 
anal} zed  ycu  fii:d  that  >i;ch  f^aving  Is  only 
po.nR  to  amount  to  a  few  dollars  per  yenv 
for  the  avernge  person,  and  It  :s  ndmif  ed 
that  a  RTeat  part  of  the  elect ric  p(J\*>r  de- 
veloped slKUld  the  St  I^wrence  wateiwny 
be  completed  will  be  w^ld  t>-  the  a!i;m:n'::n 
Industry,  where  each  worker  r<(;i.:res  320  OiH) 
kilGwatt-hnurs  per  year  and  I  am  suie  thut 
the  members  of  this  ((.niniH ti  •■  u.' '  j.ot  na.ve 
enough  to  th'.nlt  tb.at  anv  part  if  the  pov^tt 
fcld  to  tlie  aluminum  ir.du.siry  l.s  gcui?  tc 
r«  ;'■  ct  In  the  ],■:.<:<■  of  al':mi:;um 

From  the  e'.  id'Mire  subniit'ed  it  is  quite 
apparent  th.^'  'hr  ftlumiumi  mdustr,-  is  po- 
Ini:  to  !>»•  'r.e  1  r.lv  re-\l  benencKtr'.'  of  this 
hvd.'oelt-c^ric  pi\V'r  a^  tlu'"  e\  idenoe  h.'.s  :n- 
ri:f.i''i;  ;;i-v  v..'.'.  i.et  tie  hnl'K  of  it  ai.d  th\*: 
tlv  ''..I'T  r.i.ist:.f  where  ttie  employees 
only  !e<iu;re  'ijro  k  l.^watt-hovirs  p<'r  year, 
will  IT"'  llttie,  ;f  ar.v  Tlien'fore.  we  can- 
r,'-'  urrlerr ts>nd  the  L-^'^ic  cf  'hose  who  con- 
tii.i  ih.it  lab.'t  is  yt-'int;  Ui  bf  greatly  bene- 
fit-el hv  the  power  develcjid  i  :;    'h-  projtcr 

r  i<  nil-  '  .  t.illc  r»b.-ut  .viv.ne  a  few  dollars 
a  .>'a:  fi-r  'he  sti^reK-Mper  and  oil-station 
niHM     :i.s    '.I ell    .IS    •;,»•    labcnn^    ir.in    ■.  n    n;s 
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:;i--ri-  i'  i>.'.'  Kuit  will  tl-.o^c  few  dollars 
1  e.i  li  vciir  bv  t!ii  -e  intl  .vi.iua's  make  it 
.  '*:.-..  :,.  tiir-.v  tl.'  u;.a!id^  :  i  wc-Jcers  in 
r.'ii-pi  rtat.iin  mdustiy.  a;  ueU  as  otiier 
-Ti.  ••  ••  ;  ;;  ;j  .•''i  1 ". I ! . ..J  iHto  tt;-»  bre.'cj 
after    t'  .s    ernert;'.'ncy    Is    pa-sseJ''      Will 


not  the  pe<:i;i'  l^  taxt-d  not  cnly  to  pay  for 
the  St  I.r.vv  e:i.re  watTwiiy  but  also  to  feed 
thi'«-i>    tliiiiisaijcis    m    the    bread    lines? 

Ir.-'tM.!  I  r  heir.i:  a  defense  p)roject.  as  some 
of  •'..!■  pr  i-!.  ii'T.':^  would  have  vnu  believe. 
It  i.'i  qu.te  clear  that  the  building  of  this 
M'uway  as  thi.-^  time  w>uld  laice  ihous.uids  of 
i~k  11(\!  -AorKeis  .surelv  needed  by  delense  in- 
dustries LienenU  Fiobm.s  te.^tilied  ti.at  of 
the  lOOOu  VA'-n  rr(;i;iricl  tr,  build  ti.o  St 
L.iATet:re  .'eau.iv  Sjcj  wculi  be  sk.iUd  or 
f^iniskilled  wc:k  rs.  Where  are  they  to  come 
f  rv  m  -•' 

Tlie  New  Y>  ill  Time^  e.f  July  30.  19-il.  car- 
ried an  ai'ie'.e  rei,,i:di!i^  t!ie  meeting  c'f 
O  P  M  oi'ic.il.s,  thf  ruilioaui^.  and  railroad 
l.ib  r.  at  \.>iieli  n-.e-'Vn»;  the  O  P.  M  re- 
quested tlie  release  by  the  ra.lroads  of  100.- 
OOO  skilled  workers  to  be  u?rd  by  the  de-  j 
feii.-e  industries  The  article  states  that 
many  of  the  railroad  offlrl.'^ls  a'  fir<:t  said 
that  tlu.s  Mils  impos.'.ible  without  Impairni^ 
the  r;era!  ^  ii  .if  'he  rai'roartj.  bu'  'hat  lat^  r 
Mr  S.'li.ev  Ki;in-.a:i.  A.'.-oclate  Direct. t  of  I 
O  P  M  ,  lu(!  been  .idvised  that  the  railroads 
an.l  railroad  lat;  r  ^mII  do  whtit  they  can  to 
b.tlp  the  peiier.d  defence  movement.^  keeping 
HI  nund  tiieir  fir<!t  duty  to  make  cure  that 
ttu  re  IS  no  shi  rt.ijte  ct  railroad  transporta- 
t'.   11  dur.ng  this  emer.'-ncv. 

Su  ahi-.sl.  ".el  cp.,r.rjr?.  crn'^.emrr.,  mr.- 
cii.n.sts  aiul  n,a:iy  r-'lier  skilled  workers  will 
be  re<iuireil  l  ;i  this  w  rk  cr  m  the  constrxic-  • 
tion  ol  machanery  to  be  used  on  the  project 
who  are  n,'.v  beiii^  used  on  the  railr^'acis 
and  ether  c'efen.se  indu:itr;cs 

You  gentlemen  should  weigh  all  of  these 
facts  aiid.  if  you  do.  I  lun  sure  you  can  only 
come  to  ihc  s.inie  conciusiou  we  ha',  e 
rtached 

Tiie  St  L.\'*Tcnce  waterway  is  only  a  dream 
that  io«  ks  fine  *hen  you  look  only  to  the 
poiKl  and  tlos*  your  eyes  to  the  bad.  and  we 
urve  e:;cli  .iud  e\eiy  i  r.e  uf  ycu  wi-.o  h.i.e 
the  i:.tere-i  ot  the  wcrkers  at  heart  to  vote 
a^iaiiiat    tli.s    bill. 
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ST.ATFMtNT  V.Y  H  F  MfPHAIL  BEFORE 
SUB/JOMMITTFE  CF  .-^EVATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  ANID  SURVEYS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho  Mr  Presi- 
d'  n',  I  a.-k  peiini.ssion  to  have  pruned  in 
tht'  AppendiX  of  the  Record  a  statement 
rec-ntiy  mado  by  H  F  McPhail.  Assistant 
Chief  EK'tii.c.ii  Eni.iutr  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamai  on.  b^T'^re  the  Senaie  sub-  . 
crmmitlre  winch  has  b«  en  conducting  an 
in\t\st:eati'.n  of  t!ie  mineral  re.*?ources  of 
our  pubiio  land-. 

nitre  bcini^  no  objection,  the  state- 
nien'  wa.-  ordt  r^d  to  te  printed  in  the 
RjEcoRD.  a.s  follows  1 

Let  me  i!.'-<  cln -e  mv  difcu^sion  of  compar- 
a'tve  o"s'-i  f  f  steam  and  hydroelectric  power 
de^-  loTMuent.e  by  sayin?  that  to  me  It  Is  obvl- 
ou^l\  ah'urd  to  cl.iim  tliav  as  a  gi  neral  thing 
hydropower  is  che.ifer  th.in  steam  power  or 
th.it  steam  p<;wpr  i.«  cheaper  than  hydropower. 
The  ex-i^ri^nce  cf  b-_,t  i  ut.lities  and  Govern- 
meii*  .leet.citi  ii.  the  devplopment  of  power 
ha~  1!  ilcated  that  i:i  prac:lcaJly  all  cases  the 
ma.xinium  bf  nftl"  ■  are  obtained  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  t'AO 

The  cost  of  either  hvd  <  o.--  '^team  power 
depfrd-:  ent.rely  upon  Icc-al  factors  and  Is  gov- 

err.er!  bv  pl-nnt  dcsipn?.  co't  of  fuel  delivered 
a*  the  site  co^^t  of  coo'lne  water,  cost  ol  dam 
cotistnictir  1.  and  the  lentth  of  transmission 
lines  required  to  cet  the  power  to  load  centers. 
In  '^ome  m-tances  water  f>ower  will  be  more 
ecrnrmical  than  ste.'im  pcwer.  and  In  others 
the  opposite  will  be  true  S-  m.e  situations 
retiuire  cr-m^ination  cf  the  two  types  of  power 
to  balai.ce  the  system  Thrcueh  loose  talk 
the  im.pres.'-lor-i  has  been  erntied  that  the  Fed- 
eral Gcvemr.er.t  in  its  pmjects  Is  pioneering 
water  power  and  that  urilites  cenerally  con- 
struct ste?m  plantii.  These  are  erroneous 
cotircptirns  Several  ln-c->  utillt.es  In  areas 
where  water  power  Is  readily  obtaniable  have 
devtl-  ped  -•,•='.  m^^  almist  wholly  dependent 
en  h\-droelortr'.c  power  Many  Government 
systems  will  need  steam  p  jAcr  tor  balancing 
purposes. 

Ccmbina'i-^n  cf  s'eam  and  hydropower 
h.!'.'?  bepti  I'^.dicated  by  thf  tabtilatlon  cf  pc- 
tcr.'ial  devplcprr.ents  subsittted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rerla:na''tr  n. 

In  order  that  the  comparative  advantages 
cf  partlcul:,r  developments  may  be  viewed 
wi'h  seme  basis  for  Judgrr.ent,  a  study  has 
been  made  to  indicate  Yicv.'  much  money  per 
kil-  watt  may  be  expended  f  r  hydroelectric 
de',  cl.-pmcnts  without  excedirtg  the  cost  cf 
eq'.ir.alent  steam  developn'.eiits 

Tli.s  s'udy  required  the  making  of  some 
as.-uiaptnns  I  submit,  however,  that  these 
assumptions  do  not  give  an  advantage  either 
to  steam  or  hydro  generation.  It  was  as- 
sumc'd  that  power  from  a  hydro  plant  would 
be  delivered  tc  a  point  equivalent  tc  the  high- 
voltage  b'ds  of  a  steam  j-..itit  and  the  per- 
missible expenditures  fcr  the  hydro  develop- 
m.'nt  would  It^clude  all  nt-ces.-ary  transmls- 
sion-lme  costs  Involved  tc  reach  "that  point. 
It  was  as.sumfd  that  the  steam  plant  would 
be  designed  to  b'ora  ccaJ.  wh.ch  means  that 


under  pieeent  conditions  the  plant  would  cost 
approximately  $125  per  kilowatt  for  an  In- 
stallation of  50,000-kllowart  capacity.  The 
effic!en(  y  assumed  for  the  steam  plant  was 
10,800  3.  t.  u.  per  kilowatt-hour  produced, 
which  Is  equivalent  to  the  results  secuied 
at  the  t'ort  Washington  plant  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, one  of  the  outstandingly  efficient  steam 
plants  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of 
operatii  m.  maintenance,  etc  .  also  wae  based 
on  the  experience  at  the  Port  Washington 
plant.  It  w'as  assumed  that  both  the  steam 
and  hyiro  plants  wotild  be  financed  by  the 
Govern  nent,  and  would  be  amortized  In  40 
years  vlth  Interest  at  3  percent.  Coal  for 
the  steiim  plant  was  assumed  to  cost  $2  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  plant  If  the  plant  were 
located  at  the  mine  and  no  transportaticn  ' 
charges  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  ccal. 
The  conl  was  assumed  to  contain  12.000  B  t. 
u 's  per*  pound  as  received.  These  conditions 
might  l»e  obtained  In  the  Colorado-Wyomlng- 
Utah  area. 

On  tie  basis  c:  these  assumptions  it  was 
found  thafelectric  energy  at  the  bus  bar  of  a 
steam  plant  might  be  produced  at  a  cost 
ranginj  from  about  3  5  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  at  50  percent  load  factor  to  2  7  mills  per 
kilowat  t-hoiu'  at  75  percent  load  factor. 

Thest  costs,  of  course,  do  not  represent 
posslbh  sale  prices  for  this  power  as  the  costs 
of  tranimisslon  line,  substatlon-s.  and  stand- 
by must  be  added  before  the  sale  prices  can 
be  determined.  They  form,  however,  a  con- 
venient and  logical  basis  for  comparison. 

The  innual  costs  connected  with  the  op- 
eration! of  a  hydroelectric  development  re- 
gardles*  of  the  plant  output  remain  prac- 
tically'constant  Experience  has  indicated 
that  plants  of  about  50.000-kilowatt  capac- 
ity cost  about  $1  per  year  per  kilowatt  of 
capaclti'  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
When  this  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, j  converted  Into  unit  ccst  per  kllo- 
watt-h^ur  of  output,  is  subtracted  from  the 

cost  p^r  kilowatt-hour  of  steam-generated 
power,  R  figure  Is  obtained  which  represents 
the  Mlount  available  for  fixed  charges  for 
a  competitive  hydroelectric  development. 
With  ac  coal  the  study  indicates  that  on  a 
SO-peroent  load-factor  basis.  $300  per  kilo- 
watt c$n  be  ex{>ended  for  the  hydroelectric 
system  whUe  on  a  75-percent  "load-factor 
basis  1330  per  kilowatt  can  be  expended 
without  exceeding  unit  ccsts  per  kilowatt- 
hour  ci  steam-generated"  energy. 

If  tht  steam  plant  was  not  located  at  the 
mine,  However,  and  transportation  costs  were 
Involveti  which  Increase  the  cost  of  coal  to 
$3  per  tton,  the  cost  of  the  steam-produced 
energy  would  rise  to  3  7  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  ot  a  50-percent  load-factor  basis  and 
3  mlllsi  per  kllowratt-hour  on  a  75-percent 
load-fattor  basis.  The  permissible  expendi- 
ture from  a  competitive  standpoint  for  hy- 
droelectric developments  would  then  be  $335 
per  kilowatt  on  a  SO-percent  and  $390  ptr 
kilowatt   on    a   75-percent    load-factor   basis. 

When  It  Is  remembered  that  at  Boulder 
Dam  all  costs  represented  much  less  than 
$200  per  kilowatt  of  installed  capacitv,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  8lt?am  power  always  is  the  cheaper. 
When  I  say  that  the  average  costs  of  hydro 
plants  iwhlch  were  included  In  the  list  of 
potential  power  developments  presented  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  be  less 
than.  $|00  p)er  kilowatt  of  InstaUed  capac- 
ity, ev«n  without  segregation  of  costs  Tor 
multiple  purposes.  It  will  be  seen  that  Boul- 
der Dam  Is  not  merely  an  exception,  but 
that  there  remain  many  other  potential 
hydro  developments  that  are  economically 
Justlflatile. 

The  figures  used  In  working  out  this  illus- 
tration took  no  account  of  Irrigation,  flood 
control,  and  related  benefits  which  accom- 
pany all  hydro  developments  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclftmation  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
In  reality,  however,  these  benefits  give  an 
advantage,  in  many  localities,  to  hydropower. 
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A  steam  plant,  no  matter  how  big,  would  not 
as  an  incidental  o.  its' operation  irrigate  the 
615.000  acres  of  the  Coloredo-Blg  Thompson 
project  In  the  State  cf  Cokrrido:  nor  would  It 
Irrigate  the  35.000  acres  to  which  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Is  bulldir  g  ditches  on  the 
Kendrick  project  In  Wyoming;  yet  hydro 
plants  on  these  projects  In  the  Big  Thoanpson 
Canyon  and  at  Seminoe  Dam  in  Wyoming 
will  mche  these  developments  possible 
through  sharing  ccsts. 

Hydro  power  can  help  DUlld  the  West  in 
more  ways  than  one  It  is  helping  now 
through  establishment  of  Industries,  utili- 
zation of  minerals,  irrigation  of  farms,  rec- 
lamation of  land,  and  In  many  other  ways. 

Just  as  the  figures  I  usej  took  no  account 
of  multiple  benefits  of  hydic  plants,  they  also 
took  no  account  of  the  iddltlonal  cost  of 
transmission 'of  power  fro-n  the  bus  bar  ta 
market.  In  many  in.stancei,  of  course,  hydro- 
plants  i^ust  be  remotely  p  aced  It  does  not 
lollow  that  steam  plants  can  always  be  lo- 
cated more  advantageously,  but  I  believe  it 
Is  generally  true  that  in  most  Instances  It 
will  cost  more  to  carry  the  hydro  power  to 
load  center.  That  Is  merely  another  factor 
which  must  be  considered  when  the  two 
types  of  generation  are  being  compared.  The 
allowable  expenditures  I  have  indicated  for 
hydroelectric  developments  Include  those  jaec- 
essary  for  transmission  to  a  common  deliv- 
ery point. 

Let  us  look  at  the  sltua  .Ion  from  another 
angle.  In  the  present  emergency  the  facili- 
ties of  aJJr manufacturers  of  generating  equip- 
ment are  heavily  loaded.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly true,  however,  of  the  facilities  of 
those  who  make  steam-gem  rating  equipment, 
which  are  affected  not  only  by  the  require- 
ments of  power  agencies  b  it  also  by  the  re- 
quirements cf  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 

"  It  Is  understood  that  the  available  facilities 
fcr  the  manufacture  of  stefnn  equipment  will 
require  a*^  least  5  years  to  n  ake  the  apparatus 
now  on  order.  Early  prkTities,  If  granted 
to  the  steam-power  plant  equipment  ahead 
of  other  orders,  would  result  in  the  delay  of 

deliveries  of  equipment  now  en  order  for 
the  propulsion  of  ships.  Apparently  with 
priorities  of  the  rating  of  A-lc  or  higher  3 
years  or  more  will  be  requl:cd  to  secure  large 
turbine  generator  units.  While  the  manu- 
facturers of  hydroelectric  equipment; are  also 
heavily  loaded,  their  schec.ule  is  not  nearly 
so  severe  and  early  priorities  can  be  granted 
without  Interfering  markedly  with  other  de- 
fense requlfements.  With  priorities  of  A-lc 
or  better,  apparently  such  equipment  can  be 
obtained  within  about  2  years. 

Tlie  foregoing  does  not  indicate  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  1  \  any  way  adverse 
to  the  development  of  power  by  s'eam  equip- 
ment. The  contrary  Is  true  since  this  Bureau 
believes  that  well-balancfd  power  systems 
designed  to  supply  power  hi  the  v.estern  half 
of  the  United  States  should  eventually  have 
generating  equipment  cf  bcth  characters. 
While  no  definite  criterion  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  relationship  between  the  two,  the 
general  experience  of  operating  utilities  In 
the  State  of  California  appears  to  Indicate  a 
relation  of  about  1  kilcwEtt  of  steam  to  2 
kilowatts  of  hydro  capacity  As  economic 
hydro  developments  are  exhausted,  the  tend- 
ency toward  steam  will  natunlly  be  In- 
cre,-\sed  The  exhaustion  point  in  most  west- 
ern regions  Is  not  yet  appiOLChlng. 

The  .ong-range  benefits  Irom  hydroelectric 
developments  In  connection  v  ith  Federal 
reclamation  projects  have  e.xerted  great  in- 
fluence on  the  Irrigation  and  s 'ttlement  of 
public  and  other  lands  In  the  West.  There 
are  at  least  10  Federal  Irrigation  projects  now 
In  operation  which  were  made  feasible  by 
Inclusion  of  hydro  features  Without  the 
contribution  made  by  'revenues  from  power 
toward  repayment  of  project  costs  great  areas 
of   public   lands   lu   the   States   of   Arizona, 


Idaho,  Ntbraska.  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  would 
probably  have  remauieti  unde\'eloped. 

Tlie  Boulder  Canyon  project  which  met 
critical  Industrial  and  agricultural  needs  In 
the  Pacific  Southwest  was  deemed  to  be  firnn- 
cially  sclvent  by  reason  of  the  power  pro- 
duced at  Boulder  Dam  The  ever-all  cost  of 
Boulder  Dam  with  1322,000  kilowatts  In- 
stalled will  be  $140,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
1106  per  kilowatt.  Even  aftei  Including  the 
cost  of  transmission  to  Loi  Angeles,  estimated 
at  $40  a  kilowatt,  the  aveiage  capital  cost  cf 
this  power  delivered  at  the  metropolitan  load 
center,  250  miles  distant.  Is  less  than  $150 
per  kilowatt. 

Power  is  to  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the 
construction  costs  cf  the  Shoshone  and  River- 
ton  projects  in  Wyoming  In  the  dase  of 
the  Kendrick  ^.roject  in  that  State  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  ccst  will  be  borne  by  power. 

On  the  Sho.'^hcne  project,  a  relatively  small 
plant  of  5.600  kilowatts  is  paying  for  the 
segregated  cost  of  the  $1,850,000  dam.  This 
is  about  $33u  a  kilowatt  Tlie  power  costs 
are  about  15  percent  of  the  pr  Ject  costs,  and 
power  w  ill  pay  alx  ut  25  percent  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

The  Kendrick  project  on  the  North  Platte 
River  In  Wyoming,  with  the  Kortcs  develop- 
ment now  planned  included,  will  represent 
an  investment  of  approximately  $400  per 
kilowatt.  The  amount  the  irrigation  inter- 
ests will  pay  is  equivalent  to  $48  a  kilow>att, 
leaving  the  net  capital  costs  chargeable  to 
power  at  about  $353  a  kUowatt. 

With  respect  to  the  $54,288  000  Colorado- 
Big  Thom.pson  project.  f25.000,0O0  has  been 
allocated  to  Irrlgailoni  power  will  pay  the 
rest  with  Interest  The  Installed  capacity 
will  be  18J  600  kilowatts  This  makes  the 
average  cost,  without  consldenng  the  irriga- 
tion allocation,  about  $300  per  kilowatt. 
Con?lderine  the  irrigation  allocation,  which  is 
fau-ly  made,  the  cost  wiU  be  reduced  to  less 
than  $160  per  kilovatt. 

The  power  featu-es  of  certain  large  proj- 
ects now  under  construction  offer  a  striking 
example  of  the  combination  and  Interde- 
pendency  of  power  and  irrigation  The  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project,  for  example,  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $435,000,000  when  completed. 
It  will  irrigate  1.230,000  acres  of  land,  and 
will  have  a  power  plant  of  a  capacity  of 
1  974  000  kilowatts  Tb«  over- all  cost  of  this 
power  Is  slightly  less  than  $221  a  kilowatt. 
Without  Inclusion  of  the  power  features,  this 
great  development  which  eventually  will  add 
350,000  people  in  a  new  rural  section  In  the 
State  of  Washington  could  not  have  been 
undertaken.  With  the  inclusion  of  the  power 
facilities,  we  now  find  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
playing  a  vital  role  in  defense  activities. 

On  the  Central  Valley  project  where  hydro 
power  will  be  produced  onl^  at  the  Shasta 
and  Ke-wick  Dams,  and  steahi  poer  is  pro- 
pelled at  a  plant  near  Antl  .ch.  the  over-all 
cost  of  the  project  represents  an  investment 
equal  to  about  $440  per  kilowatt  of  capacity. 
Thl'=  pioject  serves  near]}  2  JOO  COO  acres  of 
land  and  makes  material  contribution  to 
flood  control,  and  navigaticn  improvement 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  will  provide 
a  fresh-water  supply  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial users  alorg  the  south  side  of  Sulsun 
Bay. 

Altogether  there  are  now  about  4.500.000 
persons  in  the  West  dependent  for  more 
than  half  of  their  power  from  these  Federal 
m'ulliple-purpuse  projects.  With  the  full  in- 
stallation of  the  capacity  of  the  plants,  in 
operation  and  un.!er  construction,  more  than 
9.000,000  persons  will  be  scrvid  at  least  a  part 
of  their  supply. 

Steam  and  hydropower  form  a  useful 
team,  and  certainly  hydro  power  has  teamed 
well  with  Irrigation  and  other  water-con- 
servation activities  in  the  development  of  the 
West.  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  It  will 
continue  to  be  so  In  the  future  with  pub- 
Uc  benefits  being  spread  ever  wider. 
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Mr  DI  ITER  .Vr.  Speak- i  tl>  Presi- 
dent lias  rerurn--^d  without  his  app'r\-al 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Conpjcss  locking 
toward  the  construction  of  highways 
considered  essential  to  the  naticnr.]  de- 
fense. I  have  studied  carefully  the  \eto 
message  and  have  weighed  the  a:i:u- 
ments  advanced  for  and  agaiIi^t  ^\^:- 
riding  that  veto. 

W^re  I  persuaded  that  the  course  of 
the  President  wou'd  result  5n  any  renl 
economy  and  at  the  same  time  not  eii- 
danper  our  defense  eflorfs,  I  wot'ld  join 
with  those  who  feel  that  the  Presidential 
disapproval  should  be  sustained.  But  I 
have  not  been  able  to  reach  this  conclu- 
sion. On  the  contrary.  I  am  fearful  that 
the  purposes  of  the  President  are  ba-rd 
on  motives  entirely  independent  cf  any 
effort  to  economize.  In  coming  to  th  s 
conclusion,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  have 
been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
course  of  conduct  of  the  admmi.'-tration 
in  its  fiscal  aflairs. 

To  selr-ct  one  measure,  Mr  S;  (  akt  r, 
and  to  manifest  a  real  concerr.  t  \e!  ex- 
penditures in  conne^ction  with  th^t  pro- 
gram, and  at  the  .^ame  time  to  show  r^n 
utter  disregard  of  care  or  caution  in  tl  e 
general  opcraticn.s  of  goverrurcnt.  is 
hardly  convincing  insofar  as  an  ecLromy 
effort  goes. 

It  would  appear  that  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  is  the  administra- 
tive privileges  which  the  States  cou.d 
exercise  were  the  b'll  to  be  enacted.  The 
trend  toward  the  centralization  of  Gov- 
ernment; the  ef!oit  to  make  the  States 
impotent;  the  vesting  of  ever-increasing 
discretionary  powers  in  the  hand?  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gny  r::- 
ment;  have  been  apparent  to  p.!1  If 
Wa.shinfton  bureaucracy  were  p*  ::..;*•  d 
to  dictate  the  procram  embraced  in  this 
measure.  I  doubt  whether  any  object i  m 
would  b3  heard. 

I  believe  that  the  State.-?  could  a-id 
would  cooperate  in  a  progn.m  by  whuh 
the  defense  purposes  wouU  be  served, 
and  'hpt  the  corstruction  of  much  of 
the  needed  highways  could  he  completed 
with  expedition,  and  at  a  ccst  much  1  -.== 
than  that  which  \.-ill  be  speit  under  the 
operations  of  a  F>  dcral  sup  Tvised  proj- 
ect. We  have  had  more  thrin  amnlf  evi- 
dence of  thf  '^NC'~^'=i\e  costs  cf  construc- 
tion under  \V  P  A  No  .savings  can  be 
anticipated  in  this  program  with  the 
gigantic  Federal  machine,  loaded  as  it 
is  with  patronage'  privilege?,  doing  the 
work.  I  believe  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  private  contractor."^  direct- 
ing the  operations,  wiH  6':  its  part  in 
linking  together  thf  vim's  of  a  defense 
highway  system.    As  a  representative  oX 
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th«-  Kfystone  Slatr  I  kr-i  w  that  P-  i.n- 
£»ylvait;a  ls  a  mot  iiiipuiUii.t  lac"':  m 
the  defense  piugiam.  a.nd  that  th...  ul'i- 
male  security  whir!-;  ;s  in'-rr:  d  to  be 
advanrtd  by  a  highway  sy>ti  :r.  \\:'A  be 
att;\ined  if  my  State  is  pfim;:i>d  t(;  do 
Its  sliaro  ratht-r  than  have  its  part  dftt-r- 
minco  bv  tl'.t-  auNTratic  dei 


F.'d' 


isU'n  of 
;ai    b;,!-;. 


an 

.c- 


already   too   pou'  : 
racy. 

Mr  Spoakcr.  the  issue  here  is  not  econ- 
omy. 1  he  issue  here  is  bureaucracy  I 
have  bctn  fearful  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  adminiilration  of  the  drift  toward 
cenLralization  of  power.  Alpiiabetical 
agencies  have  ap;  u':.  ti  inv  its  they  have 
grown  day  by  riav  Van..^!unc  Statf.:V 
rights  have  distujb'd  n;t.  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  thi.^  fi^'tii.:  >'ff.  rt  to 
implement    bureaucra'ie    ar^Jjitioti:,. 
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Of  course,  we  ha\c  h-a.d  the  ac--.  Id 
ai'-;;:iun'  abcut  th  fr^'^d  :r^.  ot  the  pitss 
and  all  tha^  that  ;:r.;;:.' •  But  it  seems 
to  me  ti.a:  it  e;  n:-.  >  w;fh  mighty  peer 
grace  on  ilic  pa;t  oi  ti^j  prei>s  of  the 
country  lo  be  VLc:f'ii.u.s  i;i  denouncing 
Mf-rnbers  of  C.ngress  for  the  use  of  the 
fraiikinp  priviif^ie  on  the  one  hand  and 
bring  gu.lry  cf  r'/feivinc  a  huge  subsidy 
on  the  o'h-r 

The  Daily  N't  w-  ha.s  dene  a  real  service 
\n  inciicatinf:;  the  necessity'  of  an  investi- 
ga'ion  of  who  i.s  getting  fiee  mail  service 
and  at  what  cost. 


Mr  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye.ster- 
day,  an  editorial  app-\irrd  in  the  Wasn- 
lnt:ton  Daily  Ni  ws  which  editcria'  was 
probably  svndicated  throviphcut  the 
Unitv-d  Statt"^,  a  part  of  which  reads,  as 
foliG\^.^: 

M.»;l  !-!,i!.c".!t  d  ir.iar  c<  iigri  *nr:;;il  tra:-.k  :n 
t!-..  n-!  .1,  vi-.ir  1940— t>;e  hitt-;-!  for  which 
tis-ure.-  .i!P  B-.Mil;ib:t'  — wi  uld  havt  ciisT  «745  - 
9y2.  ::  piF'.icf  h.id  betii  rec;U'.reci 

I  tluriK  liu  Aiuencan  people  wuuid 
pii  bab'.y  b«-  aueresttd  ui  havii;g  some 
adduu  rial  fisuits.  which  tlie  prrsi,  ,f  the 
country  dtchnes  to  print,  and  it  is  my 
guevx  that  my  staturent  today  will  be 
answeit'd  with  a  let  of  .sarcas'ic  and  de- 
risive itniaiks.  but  I  wil!  wagci  tliat  the 
flpurt^  whicii  I  will  now  sive  to  yuU  will 
ni;t  be  gi\tn  the  same  pici.v.nrnt  d:--p'ay 
en  t!u'  editcria!  pa«es. 

Th!>  la:>;e.-t  lu.vs  to  the  Post  OfS^e  Dc- 
paruifiit  IS  occasioned  by  the  sub.-ifhes 
pian^d  si  ecr.d-cia.-s  mail  mattfr.  cf 
whii h  the  daily  iirw.-papi  rs  are  tt"e  Vmh- 
c.^'  c.'iv.p-n-r.t  part.  The  follcwin?  fig- 
u:\>  au  taktn  ficin  ccst  ascertainment 
npi^rts  of  the  Pe-t  OxTice  D-.  i.;ay'nirnt 
fc:    111-     ..a;r..    y   ai     1040 

Pubi  catuiis  tx.'mpi  fit.::-.  /:cne  lates 
on  au.er-.i.-,nunt  po;-;  n,  S16  290  550; 
da;:v  i;e\vs.ipi:>,  $2G90Li:25,  n-\\,^pa- 
pt::=  u:hi:  !;;..ii  d-.;...>.  S1JSJ2  216:  .,11 
otia;  p;/o;;ea-,^  n.--  $22  442^.t0,  f : ;  >  m 
c^u;."y  a;:  r'lb'ieaticns  S7o:0  974.  total. 
i:i  \:.x:    1940,  $85  535  2:4  piu,^ 

Tiir  I'Piiu  fur- her  >hcw  tha'  m  12 
years  x  L>..r.d-ela,~s  n-.ail  n.a.ii;  iia.-  le- 
Cf'.vtd  ,i  .-ub.>u,iy  vt  SI. 079  4 jO. 416.  ^:  in 
av;.a-i  ft  about  $i.0.000  COO  a  year.  At 
th.e  >aine  time  for  a  p- nod  c!  11  yeais, 
the  fiatik.n::  priv.l.  <.^e  !■  r  M; -r.bers  of 
CoHRres.^  h..xs  t'^'.d- d  S6.7!:i  217.  or  an 
avt  :  ai:*' e:u:  ir.s:  tr.-.sc  11  \iai\-.     $G13,656. 


Recruiting  of  Men  in  Civili:.n  Conservation 
Corps 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

Of    NEW    Y"F.K 

IN    ntE  HOU^E  Or    REPHK.-E.NT  .AT  1 VES 


Thur-.day.  August  7,  ICiU 

Mr  BALDWIN  Mr  Sp-aker.  I  re- 
cen'iy  received  a  letter  fr:ni  one  of  my 
constituents  who  is  in  Maine,  including 
an  editorial  from  the  Cam. den  He: aid,  in 
which  they  announce  that  the  C.  C.  C. 
is  so  short  cf  m-en  that  they  are  con- 
ducting a  recruiting  drive. 

La^t  week  this  House  pa.ssed  a  large 
tax  measure  for  deten-e.  It  seems  to 
me  high  time  the  burdt  n  of  nonde- 
fense  spenduig  should  be  reduced  and 
taken  ctT  the  back.-  of  the  taxpayers,  so 
that  we  could  really  spend  nior.ey  on 
defense.  They  are  try.r.g  to  recruit 
e-ehty  or  ninety  lhou->anc.  men  for  the 
C  C.  C.  and  cannot  do  it  because  they 
find  they  are  either  eir.pioyed  or  in 
the  Arm.y.  To  spend  Government  n"io::ey 
on  that  kind  cf  effort  is  an  outrage  to 
the  citizens  of  this  ccun'ry 

The  letter  and  editorial  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

C.\MDEN    M.MNE    July  25.  1941. 
H.  n    J   C    Baipwin. 

Ho:i>e   I  '    Rrpre-mtativr!^ . 

Washingrcn,  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mh  Baldwin  Although  in  Maine  for 
the  -unimcr  I  am  one  of  your  constituents  'D 
New  Ycr.;  ar.d  -hctild  like  an  explanation  )f 
th'  enclo.spd  cl.pp.r.t;  I  was  under  the  Im- 
pr('.<-'=',i in  thnt  li:\c  Civilian  Conservaticn  Corps 
wa-i  i  :.o  of  ".1^'  relief  o! uaniz.ttions  to  take 
ui.emp;  :vt'rt  vrur..:  mt  i;  ::t!  the  streets  I 
shi  u;d  think  the  taxpayers  Tiii:ht  be  relieved 
of  fiO.OOO  rr  90  lCO  ycur.K  men  to  be  supported 
if  they  arv  nc.v  ;n  l.ir'oiies  or  the  Army  It 
?eems  to  me  u  -a-  uld  be  wise  to  let  the' 
CiMl.an  Ccnservati  ;r.  Corp'  diminish  so  that 
after  the  arnininei.t  prcuram  is  over  there 
w;i;  be  >crae  pL.^-'  t.  r  these  young  people 
tc  CO  wlic.n  times  again  are  slack 
Your.*  sincerely. 

ft-.r.r.:ET   M'  ndt 


(Prcni  the  C:'mcl.-:i   iM.-;r 

24    1941 


Herald  of   July 


cr.  ::.AN  con-' ".'.  ai".'  n  chrps  in  siinjp    of»ens 

DP.:-.  F      I      Ft      KiCKfTTS 

tih^rt  uf  mt:;  fcr  tLe  ::r,-t  time  in  its  8 
years  of  exi>te:,ce  •:•.•.>  Civ.ljan  Conservatlou 
Corps  has  .opened  an  intensified  recruiting 
drive  fcr  ne'A  er.roUees  in  all  nine  corps  areas 
o:  tlie  ccunriy.   it  was  announced  yesterday. 


Permuted  to  have  a  total  of  300,000  men 
in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  authori- 
ties disdlcsed  that  there  were  probably  only 
210,000  \o  220.G00  now  on  the  national  rolls. 
Recruit^lg  ol  new  men  has  been  unprece- 
dentedlt  slow  and  discouraging,  and  while 
the  80.d(Xj  to  90.000  shortage  in  the  total  en- 
rollment is  unusually  small  for  the  service. 
authon(ies  are  pessimistic  and  in  many  cases 
frankly  puzzled  over  the  problem  preset'ted 
by  the  failure  of  additional  young  men  to 
Join  the  ranks. 

In  th«  past,  ever  since  its  founding  in  April 
1933  and  until  the  first  months  of  this  year, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  been 
one  of  t  ae  most  popular  branches  of  Govern- 
ment s<  rvice.  and  consequently  the  recent 
slump  ip  recruiting  has  been  partly  attrib- 
uted to;  increased  employment  activities  in 
defense]  although  cfficials  expre?sed  the  be- 
lief that  national  defense  and  Army  enroll- 
ments iculd  not  be  completely  respoosiblc 
for  the  Eudden  loss  of  popularity. 


1     , 

Teaching   ot   the  Spanish   Language 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  EUTLER 


IN 


IE  HC 
Thu 


OJ     .NLVV    Yd.K 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


rsday.  August  7. 1941 


LETTER  PROM  ALBERT  R  SUTTER 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  the  Umversity  of  Buffalo 
advising  me  of  their  plans  to  institute  a 
course  of  study  for  the  people  of  Buffalo 
for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  them  with 
the  SpJinish  language  and  civilization  in 
conformity  with  our  national  policy  of 
South  American  unity  and  because  of 
international  circumstances.  I  thought 
other  Members  of  Congress,  after  read- 
ing th«  letter,  might  feel  this  to  be  a 
good  plan  for  colleges  in  their  own 
districts. 

The  leUer  follows: 

TtfE  University  of  Buffalo, 

Millard  Fillmorz  College, 

August  5.  1941. 
The  Hottorable  John  Botler, 

Washington,  D  C 
Dear  Congressman  Bltler:  In  conformity 
with  oDr  strong  national  policy  of  hemi- 
spheric unity,  and  because  of  international 
circumstances,  the  MiUard  FiUniore  College  of 
the  Unjjversity  of  Buffalo  has  decided  to  in- 
stitute la  series  of  Spanish  studies  for  the 
people  of  Buffalo.  For  long  our  regular 
Etudentf  on  ^the  campus  have  .been  able  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage a  nd  civilization  But  to  achieve  true 
unity  aid  understanding  between  ourselves 
and  QUI  good  neighbors  to  the  south  many 
mere  people  must  be  made  aware  of  Hispanic- 
American  culture  than  the  few  who  have  the 
time  ar  d  money  to  pursue  regular  campus 
cours.es.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  faculty 
of  MUli  rd  Fillmore  College  has  decided  to 
put  Sp^ish  within  the  reach  cf  every  work- 
ing per^jcn  in  Buffalo  by  organizing  ctir  eve- 
ning elates;  we  plan  to  make  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage »iid  the  people  who  spcaX  it  not  merely 
a  subjart  for  the  elite,  but  a  hvlng  vital 
thing  fi)r  our  community,  for  every  citizen 
of  Buffalo  who  has  the  desire  to  promote  his 
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own  knowledg:*  and  to  aid  his  country  In  Its 
pohcy  of  henuspheri  unity  and  understand- 
ing 

Beginning  In  September  tbe  college  Is  of- 
fering both  elementary  and  i  dvanced  courses 
In  Spanish — that  Is,  courses  suitable  for 
everyone  These  courses  are  to  be  taught 
with  the  most  up-to-date  and  Interesting 
methods  we  can  devise;  they  are  to  be  aug- 
mented with  Instruction  In  every  phase  of 
Latin-American  clvUlzatlcn  as  our  students 
progre.=s  Our  instructors.  leaving  long  de- 
voted themselves  to  Spani^h  studies  both 
here  and  abroad,  have  not  only  the  learning 
but  the  affection  for  their  subject  which  Is 
necessary  to  inspire  the  student.  And  there 
Is  the  crux  of  the  matter — our  whole  aim  is 
to  interest  and  to  inspire  the  student,  as  well 
as  to  teach  him,  so  that  each  one  not  only 
will  turn  hi;  o\^n  attention  actively  toward 
the  south,  but  al.so  will  become  an  aggressive 
promoter  of  community  Interest  in  Pan 
American  culture  and  unity 

The  Millard  Fillmore  College  believes  that 
In  establishing  this  series  of  Spanish  studies 
It  is  fulfilling  a  need  In  oui  community  as 
well  as  its  duty  toward  the  national  policy. 
As  one  of  the  active  designers  of  our  national 
policies,  and  a.*  a  fellow  Bufff  Ionian  who  has 
always  advanced  the  best  interests  of  our 
community,  we  earnestly  ask  If  our  program 
at  the  college  has  yciir  full  ajiproval. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A:.PERT  R.  SrrTER, 
Insf^uctor  in  Spanish, 
Millard  Fillnore  College. 


A  Republican  Declaration  cf  Present-Day 
Policy 


FXIENSION   OF   RFM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF    Ni  W    YOFK 

IN  TIIF   rtiU'.SE  O?   P.EPRF.>EN"T.-\T1VES 


ThursdaiJ.  A:iQU'^t  7.  1941 


POLICY  ADOPTFIJ  \1   roNhERENCEOF  RE- 
PUBLICAN   M1-N'.P>H.~    C)P    CONGRESS 


Ml  CHUWIHER  M:.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  tc  extend  my  re  narks,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  declaration  of  pohcy  which  was 
adopted  at  the  conference  cf  Republican 
Members  of  Conpress  which  was  held  in 
this  chamber  yesterday: 

Republican  Declaration  of  Polict 
The  Republican  Members  ol  the  House  of 
Representatives,  believing  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  enfii  ed  to  a  definite 
expression  of  our  views  on  national  defense 
and  -foreign  pKDllcy.  hereby  declare: 

PARTY    platform    PLEDGES    MIST    EE    KEPT 

1.  We  reaffirm  the  pledge  of  our  1940  party 
platform:  'The  Republican  Party  Is  firmly 
opposed  to  involving  this  Nat;on  in  foreign 
war."  We  approve  the  restatement  of  this 
principle  subsequently  written  Into  the  1940 
Democratic  Party  platform:  "We  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  in 
foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except 
In  case  of  attack."  We  demand  ibe  fuiau- 
ment  of  these  pledges 

CONDE.MN    EXFCrriVE    V.  ^R    MO'vElS 

a.  We  reaffirm  the  declaratk  r.  :i;  cur  party 
plattonn:  "We  condemn  all  Executive  rcis 
and    proceedings    whxh    m;g!.t    lead    to    » .»r 


without  the  authorization  of  th.   C  r.crcss  of 
the  United  States  " 

INSIST  ON  STRONG  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

3.  We  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  our  party 
platform,  as  follows;  "Our  national  defense 
must  be  so  strong  that  no  unfriendly  power 
shall  ever  set  foot  on  American  soil.  To 
assure  this  strength  our  national  economy, 
the  true  basis  of  America's  defense,  must  be 
free  of  unwarranted  Government  interfer- 
ence." We  firmly  believe  in  maintaining  and 
upholding  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  safe- 
guarding this  hemisphere  from  foreign  In- 
vaslcn.  We  Insist  that  our  national  defense 
be  strong  enough  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. 

LEKD-LEASE    MUST    BE    KEPT    SHORT    OF    WAR 

4,  The  lend-lease  policy  was  presented  to 
the  American  people  as  a  measure  short  of 
war.  We  Insist  that  It  be  administered  as  a 
short -of-war  measure. 

THE    ROAD    TO    NATIONAL    UNFTY 

We  are  convinced  that  ti  ;=  ci'-laratlon  of 
policy  is  overwhelmingly  .'-•.;;;)  ::.  j  by  Amer- 
ican public  opinion,  and  that  such  a  program 
will  assure  the  greatest  posilble  degree  of 
national  unity   and  security. 


Tyranny  in  Action 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

oj    c.^LlIOR^■I.^ 
I.N    :HE   H0L-::;E  OF   REPRESENT  AH  VE3 


Thursday.  August  7 .  1'j41 


LETTER  OF  J    A    SMITH    PRESIDENT    INDE- 
PENDENT pethl^lfum  and  consumers 

ASSOCIATION    .A,ND  ARTU  LE  BY  DYF.oN 
C    H.^NN.^ 


M:  LELAND  M  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  r«  ir.arks  in  the 
REroRD.  I  include  the  followirip  letter  of 
J  A  Smith,  president,  Independent 
Petroleum  and  Con.sumers  Association, 
and  an  article  by  Byron  C.  Hanna,  en- 
titled "Tyranny  in  Action": 

Independent  Petroleum  &  Con- 

suMEiu-  Association. 
Los   Angeles.  Calif..  June  12,  1941. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Senate: 
To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

tif^.<i. 
To  the  Members  of  the  California  Legislature: 
To   the  California    Neicspaper   Publishers: 
To  the  California  Oil  Producers: 

Dear  Sirs:  Last  Saturday  morning  oU  pro- 
ducers ol  th«  State  of  Calilornia  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  t)efore  tw.  youthful  officials 
of  the  O  P.  A  C  S  to  Justify  the  recent 
adjustment   In  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  prices;  disre- 
garding the  fact  that  the  dictatorial  order  of 
the  young  bureaucrats  has  since  been  over- 
ruled to  give  them  time  for  further  study,  we 
believe  American  citizens  everywhere  will  te 
chocked  and  alarmed  at  the  high-handed 
methods  appointed  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  using  in  attempting  to  dictate  to 
the  California  oil  industry— an  indtistry 
which  has  already  shown  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce and  supply  petroleum  nroducts  far  be- 
.^ond  the  greatest  conc-'vable  demands  of 
civilian  and  military  needs 

M  mber?  of  the  press  were  o'de-ed  from  the 
room  as  soon  as  the  tw:.  y  'I'.e  udminisTra- 
tors  took  tlielr  ch.airs  a:.G  pi..pped  feet  upon 
ti.e  •hb;es. 


The  story  carried  by  thf>  Se.  ;  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  perhaps  the  Ix-st  mforniailon 
obtainable — except  lor  a  so-calleo  pies.^  ci-n- 
ference  the  bureaucrats  held  after  the  mtvt- 
)ng — the  reporters  were  forced  tc  interview 
witnesses  as  they  entered  or  left   the  ro  m 

Where,  we  ask.  are  our  Preaidont  s  t  ui 
freedoms  starting  with  "We  will  aret  pi  eiV.y 
8  world  consecrated  to  freedom  of  !.;>eech  ' 

It  should  start  at  home 

A  reading  of  Byron  C  Hanna'e  Tyranny  in 
Action  (enclosed)  should  jar  us  all  into  con- 
certed action  and  "exerci.se  unceasing  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  our  domestic  governmental 
procedure  from  degenerating  Into  totalitar- 
ianism ' 

This  question  goes  far  l?eyond  the  inter- 
ests of  the  oil  companies  of  the  State  The 
pattern,  if  not  stopped,  can  be  told  down  on 
any  industry— any  endeavor  In  the  United 
States — your  own  business  or  profession 

Imagine  being  called  to  "siibmit  appro- 
priate data  •  •  •  since  the  office  con- 
templates affirmative  action  "  You  submit 
your  data  and  answer  the  questions  emerg- 
ing from  behind  the  cigarette  Trying  \o 
hide  his  confusion  and  lack  of  knowledre, 
your  politico  questioner  acts  amUM-d 

Stalm-hke.  he  has  removed  ih«  npie^tiita- 
tlves  of  the  press;  he  has  ordered  b\.t  one-*ct 
of  the  minutes  of  the  hearii;g  and,  though 
you  do  not  know  it  he  already  has  his  orders. 
His  boss  in  Washington  has  told  him  what 
hLs  concltieions  a.  to  he  ever,  befiic  lie* 
hears  your  testimony 

He  bears  ycur  evidence;  there  a:e  th:  se 
present  who  tes-tify  tliat  if  conditu  ii.'-  iii  your 
particular  enterprise  are  worsened.  Uiey  lace 
certain  bankruptcy  He  offer?  iio  rebuttal; 
but  he  announces  yc;:  a;t  w:  aig 

What  is  this  kind  of  cooperation  cui  Oov- 
ernment  Is  asking? 

Such  a  demonstration  proves  they  demand 
nothing  short  of  absolutism  complete  con- 
trol, unquestioned  acquiescence  from   all 

How  can  there  be  any  kind  of  harmony — 
any  working  together  for  the  commci.  g',cd — 
the  common  defense  of  our  Nation-  Where 
is  the  leadership?  Where  art  wi  t^-  plrict  our 
trust  in  the  light  of  the.-e  ar'icns'' 

To  not  cooperate  they  would  undoubtedly 
call  revolting  To  revolt  against  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  Insist.  Is  simply  to  maintain 
our  constitutional  rights  and  freedoms — 
freedom  of  expression,  the  right  to  worship, 
freedom  from  want  and  tenorlsm 
Very  truly  your- 

J     A     Smitw 
President,  Indttpcridrnt  Pctroleurn 

and  C<-'!su^ne-rs  Association. 


Tvr.'iNNY    IN    .^r-Tl'   N 
\By  Byror.  C    H:o..:.:0 

CALlrORNIA  OIL  PRODUCrR!=   VlOTIMS   nr   .«,F.I  ITF.  MiT 

administration 
Introduction 

Note:  This  memorandum  is  written  In  the 
hope  that  It  may  serve  some  part  in  righting 
a  grave  injustice  done  at  San  Francisco  on 
June  7.  1941,  by  representatives  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply-, 
to  the  many  thousands  of  citizens  cf  Califor- 
nia interested  directly  and  Indirect-y  in  the 
production  of  oil. 

BvnoN  C    Hanna 

While  engaged  In  the  stupendous  ui.der- 
taking  of  preparing  our.selves  to  extend  * 
measure  cf  protection  to  democracy  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  that 
we  exercise  unceasing  vigilance  to  prevent  our 
domestic  governmental  procedure  from  de- 
generating Into  totalitarian  action  The  tol- 
lowing  incident  forcefully  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  vigilance 

The  Standard  Oil  Co  of  Ca!lfori;i:i  occu- 
pies such  a  dominant  ;  i^:tl  i.  :t.  tint  petro- 
leum Industry  in  this  ."^tiite  tiiat  prirt-s  and 
policies  estsblL'hed  by  it  reacii:y  become  the 
prevailing  p-ar':re:«  ;t;  the  ;r;dustrv 

In  the  Fpriiit  r-I  li#40  the  Sttadard  Oil  Co. 
reduced  the  pncc  of  ga.soliiie  1    j  cci.ls  to  2-2 
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ctT.t*  per  eallon  and  mnrie  <:r;hs:.in*!a!  r^duc- 
tu  r*  !i  t!.p  i.rices  rf  .i.l  irades  ;>f  crude  l,;1 
ur^.r;.  i-.ad  'heretofore  obtained  in  the  ijca-e 
cf  C.i...'<.r:..a  for  «  period  at  over  4  ye;i!S 
Svib'-»-qiif^i".t  •  xp»r :*■:.. -e  d' mcnstratpd  that 
the<-e  price  Te<!'.c*;<;ii»  wert-  uiiVasnncd  ar.d 
were  detrimental  to  the  p-ib;:c  ■niere-t  D\ir- 
Ir.k'  the  ensxnnc  piTlod  Increased  cons-impt  ;cn 
(f  fuel  oil  (heavy  crude  oil  i ,  due  In  subs'an- 
tKii  part  to  expar.ded  employment  of  Di'St-l 
ene:nes  Inrcely  derrfasod  the  'itrrns-e  Ir.'. -t.- 
tortes  of  «'irh  o;;  In  the  Sta'e  of  Ca'.itn.r-  '.a 
To  meet  t;i>  ^ituatl-n  '.n  March.  1<"'41  -.'.c 
S'li'.riard  O.i  Co  nf  Callfcrnm  re.;d  ■;-'''rt 
pr;ff«  f;  r  rrud'  oil  decrea^'.nt;  pr;cf>  'r,  be 
f  a.d  :  r  'be  .i_!ver  crude  <  :i,-.  :i:.d  ■.:.cr"'A'.r.J' 
the  pTice'  b-  be  pa;c!  for  heavy  crude  obs  Or. 
April  24  l'^4:  ':  furtb.er  adju.«'mer.*  '.vri?  mad'\ 
Involvlnc  :i.rri..,M-  ;n  prlre^^  f  ^r  prar'lcallv  a'.! 
tvpe^  of  rru'..'  i.  ;;s;  and  on  May  23  194b  a 
fur-b'^r  and  additional  adju=tm.er.t  -^a-  made, 
I::-.    .•.:•.. J.  '^unr'.ir  increa^rc 
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1941,  the  price  of   casolme   was   In; 
Ballon,  a   total    lncrfa=e 
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cent   per 
per    gall    :: 

The  im.pci  tai'.t  punt  t(i  be  cbFervcd  is  'hat 
tb'~.<  iidb.-*:n.^'n''~  and  Increases  fell  coi.'id- 
er  ,b:v  .-b..  r:  r  f  ref^tf^ing  the  price  levels  In 
e.T'Ot  h»f  re  tb.c  reduc'ion~  '.n  the  spring  of 
ia40  ar.d  fi  r  more  than  4  vear«  pr-.'-r  thereto. 
Thr  actU:-: 

Oo.  Mav  U  1941  a  t  M.-erani  wa-i  frr'.var.led 
to  app:i  x.n-.a'ciy  H"  firms  ar.d  ind.v.cbuais 
frca.!'-.!  in  the  oil  mdu'-Tv  in  'he  St.re  of 
Cab:    r:..a    readiiiB  a.«  folk'*^: 

"Y  '1  ii:i;  reques'fd  tc  have  rrprr;-t  ntat . ve 
y  nr  conuao'.  present  carlv  a  m  Re  m  540. 
bt..'"  H-.ubnOi:  Civic  Center.  San  Franc:.-co. 
SatuT'.i  (v  June  7  to  confer  with  representa- 
tMe^  t.b!.-  ortioe  rt'-p<-c'ine  rece.nt  price  ad- 
vances California  crudf  PUa^e  be  prepared 
tM  «uhm;t  appropriate  data  since  this  office 
c:  templates  nfflrmatlve  action  Will  wire 
fpcTitV   tim."   later 

"LroN  Hendfr.son. 
■•Administrator  OFACS" 

!•    ';^bl   be  cbserved: 

(a:  lb..it  thi--  telegram  makes  :.~  m.cn- 
tic  11   cf   any    inquiry   li\tc   gasoline   prices 

(b)  Tb.al  n»;  sU;.;Sf'-'=*.-f '-i  1>  made  rf  any 
s;.^.al  fpim.ula  to  be  applied  In  dcterm.l:.;n|j 
the  ju.«t.fic.it:o:i  for  the  recent  price  ad- 
Just  me-,  t- 

The    hearing 

Pursu.ii.t   to  the  foreecmt;  teleciam.   mtin- 


;:i- 
al 
June 


P:  ice 


fc<:<    and   representatives,  of    firms   and    ;: 
Viu.ial.s  invited,  as  well  as  numt.-ruj  o'.b.i: 
p:\(!uct'r>   ga'Ju'ied  at  San  Francb-CL   c 
7     ly41.   at   tho  conference   referrt-d   t." 

Tbf  ! t  pre«eiitatives  of  the  Office  c 
Adm.mi-tva'ion  and  Civilian  Sup;b.y  afend- 
Ui^  this  conference  were  Dr  J  K  Galbraita 
and  Mr  Qumii  ShHU^;hnes^y.  These  repre- 
sentHti>r-  a.'-e  young  men.  yciHb.fnl  and  im- 
mature Hi  tipjxdiance  aiid  obviously  devoid 
cf  practical  cxpeiience  m  cfimm.erc  i.d  or  in- 
d'jsTial  afTair^ 

lb'  f  b'uibg  priceedir.g.'  are  s'ptcificallv 
ni  '.  d 

Item  1  A  gr.  up  if  small  producer^  from 
Ktrn  Ci  un'v  wb.o  b.ad  fr\ind  themselves  m  a 
dcspera't'  ci  ncbti,  n  as  fi  result  of  the  price 
reduction  11.  the  sprir.g  of  l'.t4'^.  vclur.tarilv 
attended  the  meeting;  Kr  ti.t  pur,:i  s.-  ct 
makmc  km  wn  the  adve!>itv  with  which  they 
h..d  Nen  aJTlicted  They  were  lnfcrn-...d  that 
5.:  re  'bt  v  had  not  been  Invited  tlv  y  w,  uld 
r.t  ;  be  t>e'm:tted  to  be  present  Fob.ce  wtre 
sun^mci.ed  and  thev  were  authoritativt  Iv 
csci  rt- d    frcm    the   room 

Item  2  Althovich  the  pr^  ceedini:.-  vf  the 
conference  were  cl  great  pub.ic  mtertst  rt  p- 
rc>e;.t.iti'.es  of  tb.c  press  wer-.  cxcludtd  from 
the    r.  om 

I'cm.  3  A  careful  scrutiny  wa^  e.-t,,b.:-hed 
Cf  the  creder.tials  of  those  applvin,:  :  r  ad- 
mission      Although    the    hall    cl    the    tiate 


Buiiding  wtts  packed  with  a  vast  number  of 
ir.'frv.i'.-d  c:t.zen-.  n^.ai^y  f  whum  had  come 
fi(  ra  ce^nsid' r.itie  distances  tc  be  present  on 
'his  occ'i-i  n  <  olv  a  few  of  these  obtained 
acce.*^?   to  tb.e  c^r.ferenc^ 

iTm  4  The  C'  nfeience  had  bfcn  set  to  be 
i.eld  at  11  "f'  t\r  "i.e  representatives  of  the 
pr:rf  admunistrator  d.d  net  appear  until 
irhru-    11 -50 

The  hearing  proceedtd  un'il  1  05  p  m  ,  at 
vvhich  time  it  wis  announced  that  an  ad- 
jcurrm.etit  rf  30  minutes  would  be  taken  for 
lur  ch 

.A  ir.ad  scramble  ensued  to  get  a  sandwich 
:  :.d  a  cup  of  cctTee  and  return  within  the 
brief  tim.e  limited  No-wrhs':anding  the  ef- 
fort ct  thr.-e  in  attendance  to  be  punctual. 
tl;'-'  representatives  of  the  price  administralcr 
;.iG   i.Lt   aga.n   appear  until    1:50. 

Tern  5  The  he.iring  continued  until  ap- 
proximately 5  p.  m.  Although  the  time  al- 
lowed to  assemble  data  had  been  very  brief, 
a  large  amount  of  documentary  evidence 
was  presented  by  those  in  attendance.  This 
evidence  was  uncontroverted  and  conclusively 
d.'mo.M'^trated   the  following  facts: 

lai  Thar  a  large  portion  of  oil  produced  in 
ihe  State  of  California  comes  from  approxi- 
mately 10.000  wells  of  small  production.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  wells  is  owned  by 
variotis  citizens  of  moderate  means,  and  many 
thousands  of  citizens  are  interested  by  rea- 
son of  ownership  as  land  owners,  or  other- 
wise, in  royalties  accruing  from  the  produc- 
tion cf  the»e  wells 

(b)  That  the  cost  of  producing  oil  In 
practically  all  of  the  wells  above  referred  to 
Is  In  excels  of  the  present  partially  restored 
prices  for  crude  oil.  and  that  even  large 
producers  cannot  operate  profitably  in  the 
pr'-duction  cf  oil  on  the  present  price  basis. 

[C)  That  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  In- 
centive for  exploration  and  development  of 
additional  oil  reserves  has  been  greatly  im- 
paired, and  =uch  activities  have  been  se- 
riously decre,.sfc! 

(di  Tb;,'.'  rtcti'.t  increases  In  costs  of  ma- 
terials labor  costs,  and  taxes.  Involved  as 
expense  in  the  production  of  oil,  have  been 
substantial,  r.mging,  according  to  estimates 
supplied  by  diflerent  producers,  from  12  to 
20  pert  en*  (.^bout  May  1.  1941.  a  general 
incrr  aso  cf  5  peicent  In  wages  was  made  ef- 
fective in  the  oil  industry  in  California.) 

lei  Tli.it  intelligent,  forward-looking  ac- 
tion cu  the  part  cf  the  ell  Industry  In  Cali- 
fornia has  given  that  Industry  the  capacity 
to  meet  any  denia.ids  which  the  present 
emergency  or  any  cniceiv.ible  future  emer- 
gency may  make  upon  it;  and  that  It  Is  now 
and  ha?  been  at  all  times  completely  and 
adi'quately  prepared  to  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  defense  proeram. 

Item  6  Let  It  be  especially  emphasized 
that  there  was  net  a  word  or  a  suggestion  of 
conflicting  or  dissident  evidence  Introduced. 
The  te.'^tlmony  prodviced  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  sources,  and  spontaneously 
gjven  without  opportunity  for  collaboration, 
conclusively  established  the  necessity  and 
justification  for  the  recently  adjusted  prices. 
Item  7.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, application  waS  made  fcr  permission  to 
obtain  a  'ranscript  of  the  evidence  Intro- 
duced a  reporter  having  been  present 
throughout  the  proctcdin:: 

In  resp<:nse  to  this  appl. cation.  It  was  an- 
n'-.unced  that  It  was  a.:ains*  the  policy  of  the 
OfSce  cf  Price  Adm;i.i~-ra*.  n  and  Civilian 
Supply  to  perniit  sucli  *:  o.-' ■.  :pt<  tc  be  Ob- 
tained, bu*  that  further  -;■  u- .  ,  -atlon  would 
be  glveti  to  that  subject,  and  permission 
might  be  crunttd  la'er  to  obtain  such  tran- 
script.* 

The    :hu".dt-bi.lt 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  foreg>un^.  but  with- 
out examination  of  the  di.cumcntary  evi- 
dence introduced,  to  the  ccm.pltte  and  utter 
ana.izement     cf     all     of     th.^se     present,     Mr 


Shauglinesey  arcs*  and  made  the  following 
anncuticement: 

(a)  That  before  this  conference  a  letter  had 
been  florwarded  to  the  Standard  OH  Co  of 
California  requesting  that  company  to  cancel 
the  price  adjustment  cf  May  23.  1941.  (Tne 
letter  was  received  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
after  It  had  sent  out  Its  price  announcement 
and  at  a  time  when  It  was  too  late  to  alter  its 
commitments.) 

(b)  'That  belore  leaving  Washington  Dr. 
Galbraiith  and  Mr  Shaughnessy  had  been  In- 
structed by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  to  request 
the  cancelation  cf  the  price  adjustment  ol 
May  ap.  1941,  unless  it  should  appear  that 
said  pfice  adjustments  were  necessitated  by 
recent!  Increases  in  oosts  of  operation. 

(c)  That  Dr.  Galbraith  and  Mr  Shaugh- 
nessy  isivere  primarily  Interested  in  the  ques- 
tion l»st  referred  to,  and  were  not  so  much 
concetjned  with  the  basl?  factor  that  irrespec- 
tive of  recent  operating  costs  the  previously 
ebtlstlng  prices  were  too  low  and  were  inade- 
quate jto  maintain  a  healthy  condition  In  the 
industpty. 

(d)  I  That  the  evidence  produced  had  not 
clearW  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  Dr.  Gal- 
braitW  and  Mr.  Shaughncssy  that  the  prlce"^ 
adjus^ent  of  May  23.  1941,  was  made  neces- 
sary b^  recent  Increases  In  cost  of  operations, 
and  Jbat  the  data  upon  that  subject  were 
insufltlent. 

(elJMr  Shaughncssy  thereupon  addressed 
to  thi  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  a  spe- 
cific request  to  forthwith  cancel  the  price  ad- 
Justnint  of  May  23.  1S41,  including  the  In- 
creasaln  the  price  of  gasoline  as  of  that  date, 
until Ithe  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civlliin  Supply  could  study  the  problem  fur- 
ther *id  determine  whether  to  approve  of  the 
djustment  of  May  23.  1941. 

Comment 
decision  thus  rendered  involved  a  re- 
to  cancel  t^e  Increase  in  the  price  of 
gasoli|ie  of  May  23,  1941.  No  notice  had  been 
given  of  any  intention  to  consider  this  sub- 
ject oT-  this  conference 

Additionally,  the  decision  was  based  upon 
the  social  formula  of  confining  the  subject 
of  consideration  to  recent  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  operation,  and  no  notice  had  been  given 
of  tht  intention  to  thus  limit  the  delibera- 
tion. 

Thj  decision  rendered  wai  contrary  to  the 
overwfhelmlng  and  conclusive  evidence  which 
had  been  produced  In  good  faith  and  with 
considerable  effort  by  those  who  were  Invited 
to  the  conference 

There  was  not  the  slightest  basis  in  the 
evidence  to  support  even  a  suspicion  that  the 
price  'idjustments  of  April  and  May  23.  1941. 
were  not  who.'ly  Justified  and  essentially  re- 
quirefl  to  maintain  a  reasonably  healthy 
condition  in  the  Industry. 

In  this  respect  the  evidence  produced  was 
whollj'  Ignored,  and  the  oil  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia were  condemned  solely  upon  the 
strength  of  a  prevailing  and  wholly  unwar- 
ranted prejudice. 

While  the  decision,  which  wasJn  the  form 
of  a  request  to  the  Standard  Olico.  of  Cali- 
fornlA.  may  appear  somewhat  innocuous, 
there  are  existing  circumstances  which  In- 
vest this  request  with  the  character  of  a 
peremptory  order 

Tht'  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California  Is  a 
party  defendant  with  other  oil  companies  in 
an  aatitrust  prosecution  now  pending  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  entitled  "Unxted  States 
of  America,  plaintiij  v  American  Petroleum 
Institute  et  al..  defendants,"  being  civil  ac- 
tion No  8524  Under  date  of  June  3  1941. 
Attorney  General  Jackson  advised  Sectetary 
of  tHe  Interior  Ickes  that  further  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  any  consent  decree 
which  might  be  proposed  In  that  case  would 
be  submitted  to  Secretary  Ickcs 
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The  existent*  of  this  situation  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California  may  well  consider  deprives  it  ol 
the  liberty  to  act  freely  in  response  to  this 
request. 


Defense  Highway  .Act  of  1941 


EX'IENiSIUN   OF   RLMALK6 

OF 

HON.  WESLtYE.  DISNEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 


Thursdat.  Awju^'t  7,  1941 


Mr.  DISNEY  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Roosevelt's  veto  of  the  $320,000,000  high- 
way bill  should  be  sustained.  He  said  in 
his  veto  message: 

The  critical  deficiencies  in  highways  and 
bridges  that  may  require  prompt  correction 
in  the  Interest  of  our  national  defense  can- 
not be  reasonably  related  to  the  population 
of  States  or  the  other  factors  which  enter 
Into  ordinary  apportionment  The  result, 
therefore.  Is  the  necessity  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  far  larger  sum  of  money  to  meet 
immediate  requirements  than  would  be 
necessary  if  these  funds  were  applied  to  crit- 
ical deficiencies  without  the  apportionment 
method.  In  fact.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  most  critical  deficiencies  In  some  areas 
may  not  be  corrected  even  with  the  sum 
authorized  In  this  bill  I  am  unable  to 
approve  this  method  of  expending  money  for 
the  immediate  national  defense  and  for  which 
I  recommended  a  total  of  $25,000,000  without 
apportiorunent. 

Tlie  bill  really  follows  the  "business  as 
usual"  plan  for  highway  construction,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  emergency  war-defense 
highway  bill  for  the  construction  of  high- 
ways near  defense  projects  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  supplies,  troops,  mate- 
rials, and  so  forth. 

I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto  because,  in  effect,  the  veto  cuts  out 
$150,000,000  of  nondefen.se  spending. 

Somewhere,  sometime,  a  halt  must  be 
called  to  spendait:  Wo  cannot  cut  down 
on  expenditures  necessary  fcr  defense. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  projects  covered  by 
this  highway  appropriation,  desirable  as 
each  separate  project  may  be.  are  not 
essential  for  d+4€Xise.  It  will  be  possible 
to  build  all  essential  military  access  high- 
ways without  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Even  if  wt  could  afford  the  money  for 
the  highways  proposed  in  this  till,  they 
could  be  constructed  only  at  the  cost  of 
delay  and  weakening  of  our  defense  ef- 
fort. We  are  learning  t!.a:  we  cannot 
have  business  as  usual.  Wo  must  econ- 
omize on  gasoline,  on  new  automobiles, 
on  phonographs,  on  electric  washers,  on 
silk  stockings,  on  a  growing  list  of  com- 
modities whu  li  :i:  nidinary  times  we  con- 
sider essential. 

Vast  new  exp>f  ndnures  for  defense  will 
soon  b-'  i-k-  d  In  today's  press  it  is  pre- 
dicted tlif  l>  '  :e  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  ii-.  t  bt  a  jobless  man  ii  Amer- 
ica. Every  man  now  idle  will  be  drafted 
into  defense  ir.dUitries  Wiiere.  then, 
would  we  find  the  men  li.:  jUild.ng  ihese 
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K:t;>  .-td  highways,  evtn  :t  we  could  spare 
;  -t  :o.   :.••   and  the  materials? 

I::  •  ..-  morning's  press  also  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  calls  for  a  $600,- 
000.000  housing  program  for  workers  in 
deien.'e  industries.  Thi.>;  ficure  may  be 
exaggerated  somewhat,  but  we  all  know 
that  these  vast  new  factoi-ies  not  being 
constructed  must  include  housing  for  the 
workers.  Tliis  ta^k  w;!:  demand  all  in 
the  way  of  money  and  of  labor  and  of 
materials  that  we  can  spare  from  actual 
armament  work. 

In  the  matter  also  of  providing  the 
needed  additional  power  to  make  these 
war  in.ustnos  move,  we  must  spend  bil- 
lions in  money  and  employ  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers. 

First  things  must  come  first .  Our  su- 
preme task  now  is  to  make  America  so 
powerful,  to  extend  such  overwhtlm.mg 
aid  to  the  nations  fighting  against  Hit- 
lerism.  that  Hitler  shall  be  stopped  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mikado 
be  prevented  from  realizing  his  dream  of 
dominating  the  Pacific. 

Aft^r  those  jobs  have  been  done  it  will 
be  time  to  consider  the  big  problem  of 
modernizing  our  highway  system. 

As  I  said,  the  veto  message  save.^  at 
least  $150,000,000.  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
the  President. 


My   Solution    for   Drought   in   tlie    Dairy 
Country 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.-\RKS 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

■  T    NT  A     V     hi; 
IN  THF   H'^rsF  Ch    REI  KE.-FN-I.A.Tr.-ES 


Thursdau    Aucu>t  7    I'jil 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HC  N    FI  WIN  ARTHUR 
HALL.   OP    .\E'A    WHK 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  It.  a\e  to  .  x'ond  i-n\  i  e- 
marks  in  the  Recokd,  I  m  iurie  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  wh;<  li  I  made  re- 
cently over  station  WAGE  Fvracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Men  and  wcmen  of  up-State  New  York, 
tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  In  particular  to 
the  fp.rmers  of  this  great  State  Tliat  does 
not  mean  however,  that  the  problems  of  the 
dairy  farmer  should  not  be  considered  by  the 
many  thcusands  cf  city  folk  listening  in  at 
this  time  Therefore  I  feel  pure  that  both 
rural  and  urban  aua.>  :.ce<-  a;,,  give  ear  to 
this  message. 

The  last  few  years  of  flood  and  drought  and 
economic  barrenness  of  the  New  Y  rk  State 
dairymen  have  appeared  tc  nv  Ik"  tl.e  7 
lean  years  which  vls;-'r.  p:  .  r  !.,-  j^ecple  In 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Just  as  h  j-e  ancients 
were  besieged  by  pestilence  an  J  famine,  so 
today  are  we  in  this  section  of  the  country 
continually  handicapped  by  year  alter  year  of 
scarcity.  The  New  York  mllkshed  should  be 
the  most  prospyercus  dairy  country  in  the 
world,  but  unfortunately  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances has  appeared  which  deny  u«  this 
distinction 

If  I  were  to  go  into  some  cf  these  matters 
and  discuss  them  thorcuglily,  the  then  time 


allotted  to  me  tonight  wru'd  be  insurtrti.t 
to  covet  more  than  a  lew  j  .  .nt*  in  th;  wlKle 
milk  problem  cf  today  Then,  too  by  mHkmg 
statements  cf  opinion  I  would  t)e  stepping  on 
the  toes  of  individuals  and  group.*-  who  by 
their  close  contact  with  the  dairy  luduttry  are 
in  a  position  to  know  much  more  about  'he 
whole  affair  than  1  am  Tbercfore.  I  a..1 
refrain  from  becoming  mvilved  m  any  qui^- 
tlons  such  as  debating  the  tXisting  puces  of 
milk  except  to  say  that  they  nre  luadcquiue. 
Nor  cculd  I  do  justice  in  a  few  hhoit  sen- 
tences to  the  subject  of  the  milk-niarketlng 
order  and  amendments.  Jtiet  about  every 
factor  in  the  present  schcn;-^  of  things  seems 
to  have  some  bearing  en  the  situation  the 
farmer  finds  himself  m. 

Fo.  the  first  2  years  ol  the  la.-t  7  our  part 
of  the  country  hits  been  ravaged  by  floods. 
Since  then,  in  rapid  6Ucces41on.  there  has 
followed  a  series  of  droughts  wfclch  have  dried 
up  the  good  earth  and  devastated  the  crops 
on  nearly  every  farm  Coming  this  year  with 
a  serious  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  an  In- 
crease in  wages  to  that  labor,  the  drought  has 
*ell-nigh  prostrated  the  dairymen  of  up- 
State  New  York 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  crop  which  we  have 
lu  this  section  Is  hay  For  tiie  past  3  years 
the  average  price  per  ton  In  nearly  every  In- 
stance has  reached  $20  and  over.  In  most 
areas  there  has  been  a  dcr.rth  cf  this  sub- 
sistence feeding,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  make  great  financial  sacrifices  to 
purchase  enough  fodder  tc  suitalu  life  in  the 
dairy  herds  throughout  the  State. 

Everyone  knows  It  takes  years  to  build  up 
a  good  dairy  herd  It  taket  a  lot  of  time  and 
patience  and  hard  work.  It  requires  pleiity 
of  care  and  an  abundance  of  good  feeo  Put 
when  a  drought  comes  along,  the  d:;:;>:i:;n 
must  choose  one  of  two  alternatives  Hr  m  ist 
either  provide  for  adequate  feeding,  or  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  subsistence.  If  he  is 
going  to  keep  his  stock:  o:  !.»  n.  >t  ri. sposo 
of  that  herd  which  he  h:.-  t;  V.<  1,  >c,.rv  to 
build  up  For  the  patt  3  years  our  farmers 
have  had  to  face  these  alternatives;  in  some 
cases  they  have  had  to  borrow  money  in  order 
to  purchase  Inferior  grade  hay  at  abominably 
high  prices  You  can  readily  see  that  If  they 
chose  this  course  they  had  to  go  into  debt 
hundreds — yes,  even  thousands — of  dollars. 
The  tragedy  was  and  is  not  that  they  borrowed 
the  money,  but  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
take  that  l>orrowed  money  and  put  it  Into  an 
economically  unsound  proposition 

I  mentioned  the  second  group  nam!  ly. 
those  who  were  forced  to  dispost  cf  their 
dairy  herds  They  did  so  because  they  hud 
mortgaged  their  larms  their  buildings  and 
their  livestock  to  the  point  that  nc  one  cculd 
safely  lend  them  money  They  had  arrived  at 
that  unfortunate  economic  situation  as  a 
result  of  years  of  misfortune.  They  had  a  lot 
of  company,  so  they  were  foroed  to  abandon 
and  to  surrender  the  only  stock  investment 
which  could  possibly  bring  In  any   inctmie 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  I  »l6h  to  discuss 
briefly  tonight  a  pli  n  wh.ch  I  C'fT«red  laM  vear 
in  the  Seventy-sixth  Coi.gres*.  and  which  I 
believe.  If  adopted  would  mean  the  end  oiice 
and  for  all  to  any  problem  which  the  dairy- 
men of  New  York  State,  or  .1  any  part  of  the 
country,  would  ever  have  tc  face.  I  prop-,  so 
that  in  the  even*  of  drought,  flood,  or  fire 
the  farmeis  of  a  given  ana  pr*.'^ci;t  a  ceriiti- 
cate  of  necessity  thrt-ugh  'htit  la.-m  bureaus. 
their  granges,  and  their  varlcu.  organizatu  na 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agiicultvre  In  thi--  cer- 
tificate of  necessity  they  muFt  show  thnt  a 
serious  shortage  of  hay  exi."?t.s  within  'fiat 
area.  I  further  propose  that  when  the  b  t:e- 
tary  of  Agriculture  receives  this  co:  ;  in  :  ■  he 
immediately  take  step.s  to  have  ;.;.>  n, 'Oe 
available  ajjd  shipped  in  fra-n  the  luariht 
locality  01  localities  havlnc  a  defiT,l*.e  suij  us 
of  subsistence  feeding:  >'•<  j:;^:,  ulsi  f  ■;lfi 
upon  the  Department  c.  Ac.v^uI'ut'  \c  e.'-'p.b- 
llsh  a  normal  and  reasc  1. Me  ;  r  ^r  p^r  trn 
for  the  hay  wh.ch  is  ?-h  ;  ;  f  1  i:.  A:.d  11  abo 
auibcrlzes   the   Gs  \tn.r.' i.i   t^    j-aj    for   the 
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tra:  f-pf  rt.itlr  n  C'-''"?  cf  such  hay  a?  ran  be 
dispo-ff*  if  U:  'h  ■  nr' a  whf>:t'  '  h*>  srir.rtage 
exis's 

thcr-  v.  ukl  !)-■  V.'.  dii::-'>T  of  any  farmer 
beli.»'  I'rff-.l  ■'■  !u  rriiw  nioncy,  either  fr<jtn 
B  G'VtTT.rr.t  :.!  :i-.;cr.ry  or  a  private  financ.al 
ln«*:'-.,;ti' ti  f'  rc.!.^  him  to  buy  the  hay  at 
outr;it'e'''U  -  pric'-  Ins'pad  cf  tiiat  I  further 
prop<  sf  that  thf  Farm  Stvurity  Adminlstra- 
tlr-ri  maKe  available  tr,  th.it  farmer  money 
FUfI1::i!;t  to  puirhase  wha*  he  may  ne^d  at 
tl.f  I'  i.-f<:.ab'.e  price  which  has  be-r;  decided 
u,M,n  I  am  n  •1  crinn/mi;;  the  present  pf,hcy 
of  the  D'-'partmi'^r.'-  -  t  AvTicm'. 'ur-r  as  far  a? 
actually  makin^:  the  loan  available  My 
qu;i:  :t  :  i.-  w  th  ':  •  idea  of  lending  that  mciuy 
to  the  dair.-m.an  \vl:cn  It  l.«  e'-cnomically  ur.- 
eour.'l  for  h'.m  to  uMli7c  It  to  ptirchn.ve  hay 
ot    »,?('  a   ton   and   over, 

Il'.Te  are  th._.s«.'  w!i.i  dipl.^re  the  policy 
whirn  has  recently  been  introduced  of  dellb- 
pra'el',  !ef.;v^  'he  bar-  down  >-' '  that  fi^fds 
tf  ..1  rt;:ul^  ai.d  (!''-cri|  ti  'ii-  c:.n  l;e  bv  light 
In  trim  Canada  and  frcm  'he  Argentine  and 
Other  foreUn  countries  M\  plan  has  no 
place  f  .r  such  procedure  It  ?impiifaes  the 
whole  process  of  the  distributl-  n  of  sub.~ist- 
er.C'-  f-' d  hecaU3i  It  simply  take^  from  the 
Rt-fa  )I  pi.  nty  and  make<  a  m.ok't  avail- 
ebl;-  r.i>  nn  area  of  want  It  i-  riy  fervent 
htipe  that  befort  very  many  more  months 
dr  yeara  •<<i  hy  that  some  method  such  as 
t^ji-  :,e  I  ■:A\f  >u.:tre^ted  can  be  p'jt  Into 
pr,i>--,..-  W'r  .ail  theori?.e  and  wo  (.\.n  <'X- 
p  'U-.u  \i]\  :.  \\h..!'  '.ve  tlMiik  the  farmer  ought 
tn  c;  1  '..-  iKtt;.!-  h.j  lot.  but  until  «.inie  definite 
stei)  1.-  taken  to  correct  what  has  b  tm.-i;.  'he 
No  1  pn.bleni  of  the  dairy  farmer  cf  the 
East,  namely,  -h-  diovK'lU  th.ere  c.m  he  no 
e.wapt  for  the  f.irmer  from  chill  pviiuiy  and 
economic  exMnctinn 

A  f(  w  wetvk>  iu'o  the  cri  .p-ii;.-urar.ce  bill 
Cone  before  'Ji  i.k:ress  and  a  k  i:l:  debate 
endued  over  the  proposition  of  ir.cludirig  new 
ba-v:  crops  for  study  and  pat'icipatior.  m  ti^.e 
In-urance  proerani  At  tliat  t;r..e  I  otTcred 
an  .imendment  to  add  hav  .,s  i  ba-ic  cii  p  to 
this  act  I  will  read  in.  roiiiark-  fri  m  the 
CoN-r.]  F.- -sioNAi    Recc>rd  of  Jur,e   11 

(Mr  Hmi  then,  cjuctes  fr.^m  t!:e  Rtot  rd 
Of  J'li..  11.  1941  H.-  remarks  c.in  he  f...und 
en  f  p    .".040  3f  41  )  — 


Whereabouts   Unknown  and   Destination 
Unknown 

^"extension  of  rfmark? 

OF 

KO^f:  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MTomc^N 

IN    IH:-    HvTi'F  OF  RFrr.FShMATiVii 


T '.' K' •>{.'( J y'.  Aii'iu^l  7.  19 i I 


Mr  WOODRUFF  of  M.ch. cr.n.  Mr. 
Sp»  ak'-r,  at  th  ■  tune  ot  tho^f  cc^mrr.ents 
Pro.--;uont  Roon-'voU  i;;  somewhoie  on  he 
h'ch  -<\i<.  \vhtroaboir.<:  unkrvv.n  and  d-  5- 
t::vi';on  lU'.know  :i.  Aoc  •vdi.''.t;  to  oV' ss 
rt'txils  Mr  Chinchili.  had  ot  the  Bnt- 
l.-h  (i  vf.nriiont,  i.>  .-.upiv.sod  to  be  ■«--!V:^- 
wht-o  on  tl.e  h;  h  .-t"a.>,  wIiom  eibv-u- .  u".- 
kncwn,  de>:nni'!on  unktn  \vn  Harry 
Hopk.n.s.  siip^^r-M'.por-.supor  Pio.-id-ntial 
con'lii.ii^.t  cou.rr^- li  r  nrr.:-'v!  pi- iiipo- 
tfnti.i'v  ir.v-v  exira.nd n.iiy  ard  am- 
bas:^.uior  wi'h  ut  portfolio,  i,i  .-nir.ewhcie 
on  tho  h  t-.h  ^tw^  \v>'h  Mr  C'.mirhill. 
wher;\.o.  ;:  .-.  u:ik-. •.«■::,  ri- >.::iafo'n  un- 
known.    A".    tl;is   tune   th^   is  all   proia 


speculation  based  upon  information  com- 
ing out  of  the  u.'^ual  sources  of  mtelli- 
per.ce  which  are  most  accurate  as  to 
American  foroi.ain  policy — and  Amt-rican 
purposes — the  Hou.-e  of  Commons  in 
London. 

Thesf-  prc-s  reports  arose  from  remaiks 
in  th-.'  House  of  Commons  by  Maj.  Clem- 
ent Attiee.  Labor  Party  spi^kesman  mom- 
fcer  of  'he  Bnti-h  War  Cabinet,  and  Prime 
Minister  Ch-urcr.::!"-  deputy  m  the  House 
of  Commons, 

Thtse  repnr's  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
secret  trip  by  the  President,  following  the 
recret  trip  abroad  by  Harry  Hopkins. 

Harry  Hopkins  was  ;n  London,  had 
conierred  wi;h  Prune  Minis* er  Churchill, 
was  out  of  Lt.r.din  and  m  M'jscow,  and 
was  shakmq  the  blrcdy-hand  of  that  great 
humanitarian,  hbciator.  and  friend  of 
democracy.  Joe  Sralm.  and  assuring  him 
that  his  Govevnrr.ent  also  came  within 
the  all-env^,:loriny  folds  of  the  Lease- 
Lcnd-Give  Act,  bt  tore  the  American  peo- 
ple even  know  that  Harry  had  hopped 
c cross  the  sea  at  all. 

Earnest  requests  by  administration  of- 
ficials that  the  press  not  try  to  follow 
the  President's  yacht,  ascertain  the  pur- 
po.sc.^  of  his  mission,  or  even  speculate 
a>  to  his  destination  or  objectives,  were 
•xe.>p>^:cTrd  br  th*'  American  press.  Ap- 
parently the  administration  spokesmen 
forpot  to  mention  the  matter  to  Maj. 
Clement  Attire  and  other  British  officials. 

It  Is  beccmlne  somewhat  difficult  for 
Monibers  rf  Concres.>  and  other  Wash- 
ington ob.'^ervers  to  cie'ermi::'^'  ins."  when 


-•  1?  b- ine  ci- t  rmmed  at 
C  .  and  when  it  i.  being 
N'o    10   Downing   Street, 


Anioncan  polic 
Washir.cton,  D 
detorniin-d  a* 
Lender.  Mr  Hupkm.s.  while  in  Lcndon. 
assured  the  Brit'sh  people,  and.  through 
the  Brri.-h  p -ople.  th.e  American  pecple, 
tliat — Conere.s.?  a::d  the  overwhelming 
will  cf  'hp  American  people  to  the  con- 
trary notwiths'anc^jng — Am.erican  naval 
boats^^'ere  patroll.ng  '"alongside"  or  "par- 
a'lel  with""  Briti.-h  war  beat-.  On  t'ne 
heels  of  this  ann^nmeemont.  Primt  Min- 
ister Churchill  advised  the  American 
prcp!-^  by  radio  that  fh?y  had  risen  in 
wra'h  and  were  arivancinrr  to  the  "verge 
of  t-.r"  with  'h''  Axis  Powers. 

It  is  lit  le  w.-mder  indeed  that  the 
American  peopip  are  addled  by  these 
kale;d  'sccpic  char.e-os  in  American  policy. 
A  h"t]e  while  ago  we  were  condem.ning 
th?  brutal  and  iiithless  assaul*  on  brave 
little  Finland  by  ♦he  hordes  of  Stalin  as  a 
b'ot  nn  *he  paces  of  the  hiitor"  of  civili- 
7a*i'-n.  T^^i^iy  we  are  bedfellows  with  the 
i'r!ile<5  rapi.-ts  of  the'  Kremlin,  and 
B  -.vn  is  preparing  to  invade  brave  little 
FnLnd  v.hicn  wts  \h?  only  nation  to 
m'-^e*  her  h'^n'  rable  cbli/^ations  and  in- 
debtedness to  this  country  It  is  little 
vender  ind'^cd  tli.. i  "v^n  M^m.bers  of 
Congress  cannot  tell  v  ho  is  making 
American  policy  or  what  American  policy 
is  or  m,av  b-^  rs-\*:  v,"pek. 

Thf  r^  IS  a  risir.e  .-cr/in--'  nt  throughout 
the  United  Statf^^  as  r'f.ected  in  letters 
crmin.i:  to  Mombors  of  C  n^ress.  that  the 
R  ■pr^-en'anves  of  the  American  people 
cueh'  to  have  something  to  say  about 
whether  the  United  States  shall  be  taken 
into  a  shooting  war. 

M':>anwhile  the  war  propaganda  has 
r^  ached  the  point  where  the  United 
Stales  and  Gi\.at  Bniain  are  exchanging 


ofUcial  celebrities  and  members  of  royalty 
in  order  more  securely  to  bind  the  United 
States  to  a  .sense  of  responsibility  to  pay 
lor  Europe's  wars  and  fight  them.  too. 

This  rising  resentment  of  the  people 
against  the  secret  moves  of  high  Ameri- 
can oflClcials,  wliich  are  so  obvious  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  administration 
believe$  it  has  taken  the  Nation  into  war 
already,  will  bear  fruit  sooner  or  later — 
and  not  so  much  later — in  the  Congress. 
It  is  r»w  seen  by  thos'^  who  are  most 
closely Tfollowing  developments  that  un- 
less thf  Congress  interferes  with  a  firm 
hand  the  administration  will  carry  cut 
its  plain  intention  of  building  up  another 
A.  E.F. 

It  hap  been  charged  several  times  w"ith- 
in  the  |ast  week  that  if.  as.  and  w  hen  the 
President  gets  an  extension  of  the  draft 
appro^'td  by  the  Congress  he  will 
promptly  come  back  with  a  demand  that 
he  be  allowed  to  send  the  men  anywhere 
in  the]  world  •  he  believes  necessary  for 
the  nafional  defense. 

The  (bitter  fight  which  will  take  place 
in  Congress  over  the  draft-extension  pro- 
posal |ivill  be  mild  compared  to  that 
which  fv^ill  ensue  when  a  demand  comes 
up'  frotn  the  White  House  for  authority 
to  send  these  men  together  parts  of  the 
world  outside  the  VS^stern  Hemisphere 
to  fight. 

Meanwhile,  the  whereabouts  of  the 
President  of  the  United  State?  is  un- 
known; his  destination  is  unknown.  The 
whereabouts  of  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
is  unkuown:  his  destination  is  unknown. 
The  wbereabcuts  of  Harry  Hopkins  is  un- 
known; his  destination  is  unknown.  The 
people  may  possibly  know  wliat  is  tran- 
spiring; if  they  will  but  carefully  listen  to 
what  tjie  wild  waves  are  saying. 


tile  wild  wi 


The  Cr  it  Lakes  St  Lawrence  Watvrnay 
Pioiect  in  Relation  to  tre  Iron-Ore  In- 
dustry ot  the  Lake  Superior  Region 


\\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

on!  GKiifiEH.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  T^B  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\'E3 


f 


ursday,  August  7,  1941 


state:  ^ENT    BY    ALEXANDER    C     BROVS'N 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment Dy  Alexander  C  Brown,  vice  presi- 
dent, |he  Cleveland-Clifis  Iron  Co.: 

Tlie  proposed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  by 
opening  the  Great  Lakes  to  ocean-going  ves- 
sels of  the  world  is  certain  to  fcave  an  impor- 
tant f^ct  upon  the  commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  region  Since  the 
tonnage  of  iron  ore  trai.iSporied  on  the  Great 
Lakes  Is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
corumu.  iity.  the  proposal  is  of  vital  Interest 
to  the  1:  on-ore  industry  and  to  the  vast  popu- 
lation ti-ho3e  welfare  Is  dependent  upon  It. 

Th?  l^-on-ore  Industry  Is  of  such  importance 
^h»t  ai^  barm  to  it  would  Jeopardize  not  only 
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the  country"?  r^'  •^rt'Tl'-:  ^  .t  ^^hat  would  be 
even  more  in.p  :-..nr  'hv  luiure  national 
defense  of  this  r  i-'n  in  order  to  more 
fully  understand  tl.e  important  place  of  the 
Iron-ore  Industry  In  the  national  economy.  It 
eeems  necessary  to  briefly  review  some  of  th€ 
more  pertinent  facts 

Tliis  industry,  operating  en  six  iron  ranees 
In  Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  stip- 
plies  nearly  85  percent  of  the  total  iron-ore 
requirement?  of  all  United  States  furnaces. 
From  the  fix  ranges  upon  which  this  Industry 
operates  in  the  United  States.  63,949.000  trross 
tons  of  iron  ore  were  shipped  in  1940  Since 
the  opening  of  the<«  ranees  a  total  of  about 
1.850  000.000  gross  tons  of  iron  ore  ha  been 
shipped 

This  year  295  ore  %'essels  of  United  States 
registry,  all  especially  constructed  for  Iron- 
ore  service,  are  expected  to  transport  approxi- 
mately 75.000  000  CTC6S  tons  of  iron  ore — 
which  is  about  10.000  OCO  tons  greater  than 
has  ever  been  brought  clown  the  Lakes  before. 
These  ve^stls  have  a  total  capacity  per  trip 
of  about  2  681000  gross  tons  To  the  atxive 
must  be  added  about  100  more  vessels  carry- 
ing other  I  'at-"  la^s  for  the  steel  industry 

The  importance  of  the  Industry  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  Is  far  greater  than 
Is  indicated  simply  by  the  employment  of 
those  in  mining  and  transporting  iron  ore 
to  lower  lake  ports  Besides  t)eing  the  direct 
support  of  about  75  cities  and  u^wns  on  the 
iron  ranges,  and  contributing  indirectly  to 
the  suppo  t  of  many  other  communities 
Iron  ore  Is  the  basic  raw  material  required 
by  the  iron  and  steel  industry  for  both 
peacetimt   and  wartime  needs 

If  the  prosperity  of  these  basic  Industries 
Is  seriously  impaired  by  the  St  Lawrence 
waterway  development,  this  would  soon  be 
reflected  In  loss  of  emplcymcnt  and  income 
to  many  thousands  ol  working  people. 
Clearly  the  welfare  oi  a  large  section  of  our 
country  is  tied  tc  the  Lake  Superior  Iron- 
ore  industry 

If  the  iron-ore  industry  is  allowed  to  main- 
tain Its  nattiral  frontier,  it  will  continue  to 
grow  in  imptirUince  for  the  iron-ore  reserves 
of  the  Lake  Superior  district  are  estimated 
at  between  two  and  two  and  one-haif  bil- 
lion gross  tons  of  high-grade  iron  oie — an 
amount  materially  greater  than  the  total 
shipments  since  the  first  Lftke  Superior  iron 
ore   was  discovered   in    1654 

Further,  .n  addition  to  the  remaining  ton- 
nage of  so-called  tiigh-grade  ores,  there  are 
In  the  Lake  Superior  district  almost  un- 
limited quantities — biU.ons  ol  tons — of 
lower-grade  iror.-bt-Hi  .n^  material  which  can 
be  beneflcKited  b\  viir  ;~  means  to  produce 
highly  6ati.sfactcr>  aii'.  .:' ^irable  blasi-lur- 
nace  ore  It  is  e  timaied  that  iler'^  is  avail- 
able In  Minnesota  alone,  to  a  depth  ol  only 
400  feet,  over  57.000,000.(K)0  tons  of  concen- 
trate whch  oould  be  p-oduced  from  such 
iron-bearing  material 

Each  year  increasing  t(  nnages  ol  low-grade 
material  are  t>,  iik  made  merchantable 
through  benehciation  du?  to  advances  in  the 
development  cf  suitable  processes  ol  treat- 
ment The  gtcwa.g  use  of  these  processes 
continually  increases  employment  on  the  Iron 
ranges  and  clearly  points  the  way  tc  the  dis- 
tant future  when,  with  the  exhatistion  of 
high-grade  ores,  the  bulk  of  furnace  require- 
ments may  be  supplied  by  mining  and  con- 
centrating ores-  r-.  ntam.ng  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  iron 

This  Industry  is  confident  in  its  ability  to 
supply  high-grade  Iron  ore  to  lower-Lakes 
blast  furnaces  for  an  unlimited  time,  pro- 
vided It  is  not  ha:j.j)f!tt:  ^y  unjustifiable  sub- 
sidRs  to  foreKii  t-upplurs  ol  iron  ore  and 
iron  and  steel  Fcjrtign  ores  will  not  be 
needed  m  the  Middle  West  tc  supplement 
Lake  Superior  di.'-trlct  o:es.  unless  the  Lake 
Superior  non-^re  industry  is  forced  to  dis- 
continue a.s  protr'-.s.'-;\e  cic.  clopment  for  the 
future  because  i:  bnnt.:..;  .:.  ic  the  Middle 
We>t  forf  ti  ■  r- -  <-.i,d  lLrejf;n  sieci  products 
produced    w.;;i    ,.;,<ap    foreign    labor,    trans- 


ported in  foreien  bents  in  effect  f;i:b^icl:.fxi  b\' 
-American  m;  nev  sprr;'.  '.o  roiivirVic:  and 
maintain  -he  St  I.awrtnce  waterv.t)  lor 
their   u.^f 

If  ii.dusTry  a:.d  tran- p.  rtaticn  ol  other 
countries  ip  to  be  subs;  .^v  ci  bv  'be  con- 
strurtion  of  this  watfr^ay  a  !■  rt.t;n  mva'^lon 
of  midwesrern  markfLs  is  inevitable,  since 
the  recicn  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  nr.st  a;ii:r;ng  markets  in 
the  world  It  :s  .I'.sc  .^::ierl^a  ^  cwn  tirst  mar- 
ket, made  si-  b-,  thf  ijurchasir.c  power  ol  its 
vast  population  accrx.inc  Irom  its  own  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  activities  It  is  a  do- 
mestic market,  now  largely  protected  from 
competition  with  ocean-borne  products  of  Ul- 
pald  labor  of  foreign  lands,  where  for  the 
most  part  living  and  working  conditions 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  American  work- 
man. The  St  Lawrence  waterway  would 
eliminate  this  protection  to  American  labor, 
American  products,   and   lake  transportation. 

Lake  shipping,  now  largely  protected  by 
the  natural  barriers  of  the  St  Lawrence  River, 
has  never  had  any  Government  subsidy, 
which  has  been  enjoyed  by  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  merchant  marine. 
This  self-supporting  enterprise  constitutes  a 
vital  link  in  the  largely  self-contained  econ- 
omy of  the  populous  Middle  West— the  Great 
Lakes  region 

A  picture  of  Great  Lakes  cities  converted 
Into  salt-water  seaports  has  been  painted  in 
lurid  colors  by  the  proponents  of  the  water- 
way to  tempt  the  Middle  West  into  a  foreign- 
trade  experiment  Those  who  have  fallen  for 
this  temptation  have  done  so  in  the  Illusive 
hope  of  an  outlet  for  American  products  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  These  foreign 
markets  are.  of  course,  inviting,  but  if  they 
can  t>e  obtained  only  at  the  cost  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  present  home  markets,  this 
wishful  thinking  can  result  only  in  tragic 
losses.  The  waterway  should  be  of  much 
greater  concern  to  Americans  lest  It  be  an 
inlet  for  dumping  cheap  goods  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  as  an  outlet  for  ours. 

A  newspaper  editor  In  a  small  mldwestcrn 
town  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  this  wishful 
thinking  when  he  wrote: 

"Just  why  we  should  want  to  leave  our 
most  valuable  part  exposed  to  the  sharp- 
shooting  merchants  across  the  ocean  and  let 
foreign  trade  tmload  their  starvation-wage 
production  in  the  back  door  of  every  mid- 
dle-western home  is  quite  beyond  Imagina- 
tion. You  can't  trade  a  dollar-an-hour  prod- 
uct for  a  20-cents-per-hour  one  and  buy 
many  shoes  for  Johnny  " 

When  the  present  war  is  ended  and  the 
people  of  Europe  return  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction with  their  enormously  expanded  In- 
dustrial plant  capacity,  an  era  of  competition 
fc  world  markets,  the  like  of  which  has 
ne'er  been  seen  before,  will  have  commenced 
Tlie  United  States,  with  its  high  wage  and 
living  standards.  wUl  find  thu  competition 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  meet  American 
iron  ore  and  iron  and  steel  products  will  be 
vitally  affected  by  this  competition  Ameri- 
can labor  will  be  the  first  to  suffer 

An  additional  factor  contributing  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  is  the  present 
protected  position  of  these  inland  waterway 
ports.  Industries  have  been  established  here 
which  cculd  not  possibly  have  been  Justified 
had  they  not  been  protected  from  foreign 
competition.  II  this  geographic  protection  is 
suddenly  removed.  It  would  Invite  disastrous 
results  by  upsetting  this  delicate  balance. 

Where,  then.  Is  this  threatened  foreign 
competition  coming  from  so  far  as  It  relates 
to  the  importation  of  iron  ore? 

Estimates  of  foreign  iron-ore  reserves  have 
been  mad  showing  over  45  000.000.000  tons 
available  In  Europe.  Asia,  ar.d  South  America 
alone,  not  including  reserves  which  geologists 
would  classify  as  probable  or  possible  and 
which  would  increase  these  tonnages  many 
times  over 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  suitability  of 
foreign    ores   for    American    blast    ftirnacea. 


since  the\  ari    '-v^^iup  brcucht  n.r     .  ur  eu'-teru 
ports  right   al.  wn     aiui   tvea  \kno.  u'    tl.e  St 
Lawrence  wa:.  •■.*.,■.     Sw«-den   u :i.-  ■^'^[■-  to.  ex- 
port   some   ol    11.^    l,:c:i-k;r,uie      re    mto    Lake 
Erie  as  recently  as  ly.iS' 

Foreign  txjats  usu.k;  the  present  14-lvX't 
chanj-.el  with  carg  'cs  such  at  tlus  ha\e  bet  .i 
paying  ihe.r  salhirs  about  424  a  nui.th  in 
contrast  to  a  niinmuim  ol  |t<6  per  month  iiow 
paid  ordinary  deck  hi.tidf-  ft:  the  bulk  freijiht- 
ers  of  the  UniU'd  States  iakt  fleet  Ihe  labor 
rate  in  Brazil  which  ha,-  (xiumely  iich  iron 
ores.  Is  only  5  cent.s  an  Ik  u: .  whtreas  tlie 
minimum  rate  in  the  Lake  Super:,  r  rroaes  is 
TS'j  cents  an  hout  Wint  chance  ha.-  Amer- 
ican laboi  to  comptu  uitii  seamen  pa.d  *24 
per  month  and  BrazU  ir.u,.  labor  paid  5  cents 
an  hour? 

Taking  the  steel  mdustrv  a.s  aii  tx.-.ui:,  k  uf 
the  possibilities  of  competitK  ;.  L-.  .^:^.e:.can 
labor  with  foreign  labor  and  Ck.ij.pi.o  .;.o  ihe 
purchailng  value  of  wa^es  it  ha.s  lj«t  n  t-liown 
that  m  1937  American  utecl  wv)rkers  cu;,:d  buy 
a  market  basket  full  of  food  for  oi.ly  1^ 
hours'  wages  while  foreign  'Aoikers  mutt  vi^ik 
3 '-2  to  23  hours  to  btiy  the  t>aine  amount  of 
food  In   their  respective  (Xjuntrlet 

This  low-cost  labor  is.  of  ccnitM  itiititid 
in  the  price  at  which  lorcign  c  up-  -.tors  can 
sell  Before  the  present  war  Hi.^uin  ai.d 
German  steel  was  exported  to  New  'i'ork  at 
delivered  prices  approximately  $5  per  ton  h  ss 
than  domestic  ba.se  prices.  Since  that  lime 
wages  of  steel  workers  have  Increased  16 'j 
percent  in  this  country  If  this  pr- posed 
waterway  were  constructed,  foreign  steel 
could  be  6hi[)ped  to  every  port  on  the  Great 
Lakes  at  prices  still  further  undercutting 
domestic  producers 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  countries 
can  produce  lr<5n  and  steel  chriiper  than  v,e 
can  because  of  their  low  labor  rates  Il.c 
piy  for  common  labor  in  England  is  a  shiil-  - 
Ing  (1  e,.  20  cents)  an  hour  compared  with 
our  72^2  cenU.  Yet  English  labor  is  the 
highest  paid  of  all  foreign  countries  France 
has  already  shipped  cast-iron  pipe  Into  the 
Great  Lakes  consideiably  below  domestic 
prices.  During  the  past  30  years  Ind.a  with 
4-cents-per-bour  labor,  has  increased  its  pig- 
iron  production  eightfold  by  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  furnaces,  each  producing 
1.000  tons  daily.  Labor  cost*  are  so  lew  that 
they  can  make  pig  Ircu  for  (3  a  to:  ai.a  mtc 
shipping  it  into  Pliiladelphia  at  t'..  a  t.  :.  a:.d 
less,  tarlfl  paid  Brazil  is  now  bui'dii.g  m>  d- 
ern  American  plants,  so  that  with  S-ci  nt 
labor,  their  costs  of  pig  Iron  wi". ;  be  excep- 
tionally low. 

Since  about  2  tons  of  Iron  ere  are  required 
to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  Iron,  any  material 
Increase  in  the  Importation  of  not  only  ir^n 
ore  but  of  Iron  and  steel  as  well  intV  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  would  lnc\:tably  result 
In  serious  loss  of  tonnage  and  cri: sequent 
decrease  in  emplcyment  (  ii  the  l^ikt  Superior 
Iron  raixges. 

If  cheap  foreign  labor  is  Bl!i>wed  tc  cm- 
pete,  it  Will  mean  that  the  millions  rf  dol- 
lars which  we  are  at  the  present  time  six^nd- 
Ing  on  new  steel  capacity  will  "b'  wasted, 
Jeopardizing  the  J'  b-  --f  tb.au'-tinds  rf  work- 
ers who  are  now  impl'^^^ed  u.  these  miUB 
Our  present  ant  via!  ^'e"!  rsiiar.'y  is  af>out 
4.000,000  tons  grtaiir  ihuii  3  years  ago  In 
the  Interest  cf  national  defen'^e.  addi*lo.",al 
capacity  Is  now  i)e;t.c  bu.lt 

But  this  count!  \  i«-  •  "t  the  only  one  '.hat 
Is  expaf.dmg  ster'.  ;  r^  oiu'icn  Tbie  canacity 
of  the  European  s'^:  mriistry  iias  been  tre- 
mendously increased  jus*  as  '  u'-s  ha?-  and 
when  this  war  is  ended,  'hese  c  tintries  will 
be  hungry  for  markets  ♦■  ke.  p  their  mills 
running  How  can  we  Ju-t:f'.  jieniTig  this 
great  Inland  wsttrway  to  the  unr-siricicd 
competition  of  foreigners"  D-^  we  watit  to 
spend  millions  to  make  it  ea'-ier  for  them 
to  Invade  our  markets? 

Yet  invasion  will  be  forthromiiv  If  the 
geographic  advantage  i--  removed  by  the  con- 
struction of  tl.e  6t  Lawrence  wa'er-way  tm- 
less  tariff  protection   i«    pr.  vlded      But   wby 
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Inatall   the  ar';flc!al  barrier  cf  a  tariff  after 
^  #pe tiding  huize  ."ums  cl  mncy  to  remove  an 
existing    naturn!   one' 

Acdcirdlngly.  ccnstructicn  or  the  St    Law- 
rence  watcrwiiv   H.-   a    triiix.-'portatiGn   project 
cannot   bt-  Jtififted  for  one   or  the  ether  of 
I       the  fi;i]ow;nK    re asoiis  ■ 

IX  fiTelen  -^hlps  .subsidized  with  American 
moncv,  use  th(  canal  t(j  import  foreign  goods 
and  material's  In  large  volume.  Irreparable 
J. arm  wiii  he  d'.ne  to  /merican  l.ibor  and  to 
our  American  Industrie.?;  or 

If  this  chi-ap  foreign  competition  Is  ex- 
cluded to  a  laree  extent  by  a  tarifl  wall,  the 
tcnnnce  tran.sported  will  be  In.su.'flcient  to 
warrant  the  enormous  exper.diture  for  C'^n- 
»truct:on    at^.d    maintenance 

Nor  cm  tls-'  waterway  be  Ju.stlfied  a.*  a 
defens*'  project  Instead  of  aiding  defense 
It  would  deter  it  It  w^puld  obstruct  na- 
tional defense  by  diverting  men.  money,  and 
material.s  from  Immediate  needs,  not  only 
lor  Us  con.strViCtlori  but  also  for  it-s  defen.se. 

The  vulnerability  of  Its  lock  gates  to  sabo- 
tage or  bomlMng  would  make  coniijlerely 
ii.s<'Ies.s  the  jiroposed  Inland  shlpbulldii..; 
program  after  the  first  successful  act  of 
sabotage  or  the  first  lucky  (or  unlucky) 
hit  from  the  air 

How  can  It  l^e  claimed  that  sea  coa.st  .shi])- 
■     building    faciUties    are    inadecjuate    or    could 
-"     not   be   built   'vhen   we   have    12.000   miles  of 
ocean  shore  line  to  use^ 

Which  is  les.s  vulnerable  to  enemy  at- 
tack—a fleet  cf  ships  under  con.structim 
on  shipways  scattered  along  12.000  miles 
of  roast  line  or  the  same  fleet  en  Great 
Lakes  shipways  dependent  on  the  defen.se 
of  the   IcKks   m   the   St.   Lawrence  River^ 

Of  what  u.se  would  large  naval  vessels 
or  ocean  freighters  be  If  they  could  not  get 
down  the  5:  Lawrence  Ri\er  any  farther 
than  Cornwall  becau.se  Canada  had  not  com- 
pleted !t.s  con'struction.  which  It  Is  not  <ib- 
llgated  to  coniplete  until  at  least  Decem- 
ber  19-18'' 

Where  would  our  defense  program  be  today 
If  the  waterway  had  been  built  prior  to 
1930  and  lake  transportation  and  the  irrn- 
ore  Industry  had  been  faced  with  ruthless 
foreign  competition  during  all  the  depression 
years' 

Would  the  Lake  Superior  district  mlr.es  be 
ready  as  they  now  are,  to  take  on  this  peak 
load,  so  vital  to  the  steel  production  of  the 
country"' 

They  would  not. 

TTie  development  of  old  mines,  the  opening 
oT  new  ones  the  exploration  for  additicn.il 
reserves  and  the  experiments  with  new 
methods  and  processes  would  have  been  made 
so  unprofitable  as  to  result  In  abandonment 
In  place  cf  development,  and  ghost  towns 
In  place  of  thriving  mining  communities 

And  would  cur  great  fleet  of  lake  carrier.*  be 
prepared  to  meet  this  emergency  obligation 
by  exct-edlng  all  previous  recorcis  by  about 
10  LW)0  0iK)   tcnsT 

It   would  not. 

Euht  or  ten  years  of  discouraging  compe- 
tition with  foreigners  would  have  left  this 
great  fltt-t  a  mere  skeleton  of  its  former  self. 
incapable  of  performing  even  a  mediocre 
d-.'f>'nse  Jib 

Are  we  g.  ing  to  permit  f'.-rc:gn  ihips  with 
un-.^mer:c.^n  working  rcnditicn.s  and  w.i::;cs, 
to  rum  our  <'-}.'r.  lake  shipping  system  .^o  t.-- 
sentlal  m  supplying  the  steel  indu.^try  with 
its  raw  mattrials  for  national  defense? 

A^Sfurcdly  w?  should  net  and  we  will  net  if 
this  i.<.-ue  IS  decided  on  the  ba^is  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  in  th.e  tnt'-re-t  cf  na!;:r.al 
doft-nso 
•_  It  is  not  tht  waterway  that  is  ret]U!red  f:r 
national  detense  but  the  mainti.  i:ance  of  our 
own  domestic  source  of  raw  materials  and 
our  kjrtat  inland  Like  fleet,  both  cf  whicli  tlie 
Waterways  thratons  to  curtail.  If  i.ct  to  ni.n 

Indu-^triiii  <'rength  resides  b.\=ically  in  co- 

^  orduiated  mineral   industri-  s      Iron  ore  Is  its 

foundation  a:ul  nations  dependent  on  its  iiu- 

portation  exist  precariously  in  a  world  at  wi.r. 


The  iron  and  steel  Industry  has  been  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  rise  cf  this  coun- 
try to  Its  present  position  cf  Industrial 
strength.  It  is  necessary  to  the  m.amter.ance 
of  that  strength.  It  was  indispensable  In  the 
last  World  War.  It  is  necessary  to  .success  In 
any  similar  struggle  In  which  this  country 
may  again  be  involved.  It  was  at  maximum 
servlc,.'  during  that  war  because  it  was  not 
dependent  on  sea-borne  ore  The  security  of 
the  Nation  demands  that  1'.  remain  inde- 
pendent of  forelijn  Importation  cf  thl;  basic 
raw  material. 

In  the  face  cf  the  present  emere--ncy  Is  It 
conceivable  that  the  American  people  are 
wjiline  to  subsidize  foreign  competition  so 
that,  wlien  a  future  emergc:-.cy  arises,  this 
country  would  be  left  dependent  on  some 
f-ieien  powers" 


NatioDal  Defense  and  Econcmic 

Reconstruction  ' 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.\TES 


Thursday.  Aiujust  7  ilcQislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  2H> .  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   VIRGIL  JORDAN 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  ir.serted  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .speech  by  Mr. 
Virgil  Jordan  on  national  defense  and 
economic  reconstruction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  an  occasion  whicn  might  excuse 
some  ceremonial  eloquence  and  stimulate 
some  personal  expression  cf  emotion  on  the 
part  cf  one  to  whom  the  days  of  these  years 
of  the  conference  boards  life  Include  so 
ma:;y  of  the  best  of  his  own.  spent  ;n  pursuit 
cf  Its  purpose  and  devoted  to  Its  task.  But 
I  shall  pass  the  opportunity  of  the  one  and 
resist  the  temptation  of  the  other.  Tonight 
there  are  m»ore  important  things  to  be  said 
by  any  American  who  speaks  In  complete 
candor  and  utter  detachment  to  fellow  citi- 
zens asscciatod  for  many  years  In  a  common 
efTort  of  public  service  The  conference 
board  does  not  matter.  All  that  matters  Is 
the  cause  of  truth,  inteerity,  and  trust  which 
In  its  humble  way  it  has  sou:ht  to  serve. 
In    the    Innermost    minds    of    millions    of 

I    Aniericir.s   today  there  mcvts   the  shapeless 

j    sh.iclcw    of    a    nameless    tear    which    darkens 

I    their     spirits     and     paralyze:;     their     e.Torts. 

!  They  sense  that  they  new  stand  In  the  same 
profound  peril  as  tiie  penp!,-  of  the  French 
Republic  2  yi.'ars  ago.  and  'he  people  of  the 
British  Empire  t^  day.  The  roots  of  that  peril 
roach  deep  into  the  same  da-k  mcrass  cf  In- 
di.Tcrence,  delusi'.'n,  deception,  and  moral  dis- 
iir-: .-ration  in  which  the  people  cf  France 
wandered  till  they  were  destroyed.  We  know 

j  th.r  bv  that  defea*  and  those  which  have 
followed  It,  vast  satanic  forces  of  evil,  fcster- 

I  Ing  fcr  centuries  \n  the  poise  nous  swamps  of 
political  perfidy  and  exploitation  In  Europe 
and   Asia,  liave  been  let   loose  to  range   the 

;  world.  Infecting  the  spirits  of  men  every- 
v.hfre.  corrupting  their  integrity,  crippling 
their  creative  po>wer,  crushing  their  bodies, 
and  shatterin.i;   Their  civilized  life.     We  knew 

j  that  by  the  bl.ndi.e^s  and  indolence  of  their 
leaders  toward  this  per'.l  in  their  time  and 


place,  th«j  people  of  Britain  may  soon  be 
beaten  or  absorbed  into  submission  and  their 
Empire  brt>ken.  We  know  that  when  this  Is 
done  we  must  stand  alone  in  a  world  laid 
waste,  to  face  in  utter  Isolation  these  powers 
cf  darkness  which  have  destroyed  It,  and 
bear  the  solitary  burden  of  battle  with  them, 
or  become  their  final  victim,  as  all  others 
did  who  fftlled  to  defend  themselves  In  time 
because  tjielr  leadership  was  too  false,  too 
feeble,  or  too  faithless.  Though  few  among 
them  can  even  Imagine  Its  meaning,  many 
Americans  are  beginning  to  be  dimly  aware 
that  we,  too,  have  been  outtooled,  out- 
armed,  outwitted,  and  outstripped,  as  these 
others  were,  and  that  by  unseen  disintegra- 
tion and  dissipation  of  the  community  re- 
sources we  may  suddenly  find  ourselves,  like 
them,  silently  and  Insensibly  absorbed  by  the 
enemy,  atid  subjected  to  its  power,  though 
we  never  see  the  Invader's  uniform,  his  air- 
planes, or  his  fleet. 

The  pec-ll  and  the  fear  which  so  many 
Americans  sense  today  He  deeper  in  their 
hearts  thfen  any  prospect  of  destruction  and 
death  by  the  battleships  or  bombers  of  any 
enemy  abroad.  They  could  face  a  foreign 
foe  with  confidence  and  courage,  and  find 
leadership  for  such  a  struggle,  if  they  did 
not  feel  Ithat  even  in  victory  they  still  must 
face  for  am  Indefinite  future  the  same  enemy 
among  and  within  themselves.  The  grim 
Juggernaut  of  supreme  personal  government 
In  Germany,  Japan.  Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia 
seems  to  many  of  them  merely  a  magnified 
Image,  of  their  own — Its  steel-plated  Insect 
socletji  la  human  form  a  mere  reflection  of 
themselves  In  the  mirror  of  modern  life. 
Millions  of  Americans  today  already  feel  like 
refugees  In  their  own  land,  much  more  than 
those  who  have  fled  to  It  from  others.  They 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  America 
they  have  known  and  loved  has  already  dls- 
appeared.  Its  essential  spirit  of  expansive 
faith  In  human  freedom  and  Integrity  long 
since  surrendered  and  submerged  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  world,  the  normal  world 
of  those  Asiatic  hordes  and  European  masses 
of  humanity  who  for  untold  centuries  have 
been  concerned  solely  with  bare  subsistence 
and  sheet   survival. 

They  feel  that  long  before  this  war  began, 
or  their  Government  Invoked  their  aid  In  It, 
the  democracy  they  are  asked  to  deliver  to 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  this  ancient  world 
had  died  or  been  destroyed  In  every  nation 
Involved  In  it.  and  their  own  as  well  They 
fear  that  by  blind  pursuit  of  absolute  per- 
sonal and  group  power  In  their  political  life, 
and  their  passive  and  complacent  acceptance 
of  Its  bribes  for  their  ballots,  the  great  Amer- 
ican experiment  In  human  freedom  may  have 
ended.  They  have  seen  the  control  of  their 
Government  pass  out  of  their  hands  and  be- 
come a  private  personal  and  group  interest, 
as  It  has  been  and  Is  everywhere  else  In  the 
world,  an  entity  separate  from  themselves, 
to  which  their  life,  their  labor,  and  iheir  re- 
sources are  henceforth  dedicated,  and  for 
whose  spstenance  and  nourishment  they 
must  ll\-e,  work,  and  die  By  their  self- 
centered  Indifference,  indolence,  and  failure 
of  foresight  they  have  seen  the  Initiative  in 
voluntary  creative  effort  for  security  and  for 
productive  cooperation  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, aijd  tool-providers  In  the  community 
pass  to  \t\e  sterile  hands  of  the  state,  to  be 
exploited;  for  purposes  of  personal  power. 
Tliey  ha^te  seen  that  Indispensable  copartner 
of  all  deitiocracy.  their  productive  enterprise, 
subtly  undermined  and  destroyed,  the  con- 
sumers it  serves  absorbed  into  the  single 
stomach  cf  the  ibsolute  state,  and  its  man- 
agement and  labor  transformed  Into  mere 
camp  followers  or  kitchen  police  of  a  politi- 
cal comnfilssarlat.  They  have  seen  the  wil- 
lingn^s  find  the  strength  of  great  masses  of 
their  fellowmen,  and  of  themselves,  to  as- 
sume the  risks  and  make  the  sacrifices  of 
life  and  labor  wane  and  weaken  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  persistent  search  for  passive  se- 
curity aad  ease  at  any  price,  which  they  ex- 
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pect  ■omaon*  eiae  to  pay.  They  ha-  e  m  ,  n 
cne  group  after  •nether  among  thtm  reck- 
lessly destroy,  for  some  immediate  imagined 
advantage  to  thenisel.es.  those  constitu- 
tional and  Institution?-'  d^len-ses  of  freedom 
and  Justice  upon  which  these  groups  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  mu.'t  on'  day  depend  for  our 
very  survival,  forgetting  that  those  who  take 
the  sword  cf  the  supreme  state  into  their 
own  hands  for  purposes  of  personal  or  group 
power  shall  perish   by  that  sword. 

They  have  been  told,  jy  tho&e  who  ought  to 
know,  that  in  all  these  things  they  are  seeing 
beaten  out  before  their  eyes  on  the  anvil  of 
experience.  In  blood  and  bitterness,  by  shat- 
tering bombs  and  pubtl  >  brains,  a  new  world, 
not  so  brave  as  the  old  but  more  orderly  and 
less  dangerous  and  hard.  In  which  the  gods 
of  some  omniscient  management  or  some 
providential  political  jiower  will  give  them 
their  dally  groceries  anc  gadgets  without  risk, 
sacrifice,  responsibility,  or  cost. 

Seeing  everywhere  th?  violent  and  reckless 
struggle  for  personal  and  group  advantage 
and  gain,  the  devious  tvaslon.  the  contemp- 
tuous flippancy,  the  coinplacement  arrogance 
toward  the  American  ccmmunity  on  the  part 
of  government,  labor,  ind  business  manage- 
ment which  accompany  the  conduct  of  this 
holy  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  democracy, 
they  wonder  whether  ti  is  war  for  which  their 
sacrifices  are  demanded  is  not  Indeed  a 
mere  Incident  in  the  d  ^mestlc  framework  cf 
American  life— a  mere  Incident  of  the  same 
divine  mission  of  permr  nent  power  to  which 
Its  protagonists  In  Eurcpe  and  Asia  consider 
themselves  called  by  God  If  this  be  true, 
they  know  that  long  ffter  the  struggle  to 
bring  liberty  to  other  nations  shall  have  end- 
ed, whether  in  success  c  failure,  the  struggle 
to  find  it  for  themselves  will  only  have  begun 
again,  and  must  go  on  for  generations  still 
unborn. 

Sensing  these  things,  they  wonder  where 
and  what  Is  the  freedom  they  are  to  defend. 
Where  then,  and  what,  the  dower  of  democ- 
racy with  which  they  arc  to  endow  the  world? 
If  these  things  be  bles«lnes.  why  did  these 
peoples  of  Europe  and  tlie;r  leaders  not  fight 
for  them  to  the  bitter  '-nd.  and  if  they  did 
not,  tfow  can  we  dellvi  r  them  who  are  In 
bondage  to  the  same  master  In  ourselves,  and 
like  them  have  sold  our  birthright  for  the 
same  mess  of  pottage? 

So,  when  we  search  our  hearts  for  the 
source  of  that  pervasive  fear  which  cripples 
and  confuses  cur  efforts  i-  this  crisis,  whether 
we  see  our  danger  at  home  or  abroad,  we  find 
that  thv.se  powers  of  da  kness  which  dismay 
us  rise  in  the  end  out  if  those  deep-seated 
weaknesses  of  spirit  "vhl  :h  have  developed  In 
the  past  quarter-century  In  the  people  of  our 
own  and  other  ccuntrie;  and  which  are  ex- 
pressed In  the  peisonali  les  and  purposes  of 
their  leaders  today  The  collapse  of  European 
civilization  and  cur  owi  peril  are  rooted  In 
the  failure,  both  among  the  community  of 
men  and  Us  lendershlp.  of  those  essential 
qualities  of  integrity.  Independence,  self-d!s- 
clpllne.  and  responsibility  upon  which  any 
enduring  civilization  deoends.  To  re-create 
and  revitalize  them  throughout  the  com- 
munity and  its  lenders  Is  the  colossal  task, 
not  only  of  the  future,  but  of  today  It  Is 
neces.=ary  not  only  for  re  ronstructlon.  but  for 
survival. 

It  Is  the  dlslntegratlcn  of  these  qualities 
which  is  reflected  in  the  destruction,  conflict, 
and  chaos  of  our  time.  The  world  we  have 
known  anr  lived  In  ha?  crumbled  to  ruins 
around  us.  but  the  rubble  cf  the  bomb-shat- 
tered cities  of  Britain  l5  but  a  symbol  of  a 
catastrophe  far  more  profound,  which  has 
overtaken  us  in  the  pist  quarter-century 
This  world  was  the  most  abnormal  world  the 
human  record  has  ever  known,  a  world  of  un- 
paralleled prcgress  and  unlmaglned  plenty, 
of  unprecedented  stability  and  sustained 
peace  born  of  the  mome  itous  discovery  that 
truth  Integrity  and  responsibility,  embodied 
and  applied  In  the  pol  tlcal  and  economic 
Institutions  and  the  puolic  and  private  life 
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of  the  community,  could  make  men  free,  pros- 
perous, and  secure  It  was  the  most  revolu- 
tionary dLscovery  ever  made  by  the  mind  of 
man.  but  the  world  It  built  lasted  only  a 
httle  more  than  a  century,  a  mere  moment 
In  human  history.  Tliat  normal  world  to 
which  we  sometimes  dream  today  of  return- 
ing, the  world  in  which  men  had  lived  for 
unnumbered  centuries  before,  was  a  world 
of  treachery,  terror.  Ignorance,  and  enslave- 
ment. This  Is  the  world  to  which  the  leaders 
of  our  time  have  once  more  turned  the  spirits 
and  the  immense  productive  powers  of  men 
which  a  mere  century  of  human  freedom  and 
faith  enabled  t.iem  to  command 

But  today  the  time  for  post  mortems  is 
past.  Whatever  the  wurces  of  the  peril  and 
the  fear  that  confuse  and  cripple  us,  we  can- 
not  now  escape  the  ta)-k  to  which  by  fate  we 
have  been  commuted  for  the  future,  the  most 
colos.«al  task  that  has  confronted  any  com- 
munity of  men  in  human  hi.'-tory— the  taj-k 
of  saving  ourselves  from  the  destructive  power 
of  the  dogma  cf  the  supreme  state  which  has 
subdued  the  world,  so  that  by  grace  of  God 
we  may  help  to  restore,  among  as  many  com- 
munities of  men  as  may  have  the  aspiration 
and  the  sucngth  to  sustain  it  elsewhere  that 
essential  structure  of  truth.  Integrity  and 
responsibility  upon  which  the  possibility  of 
a  humane  civilization  and  human  prcgress 
depends 

What  any  of  tie  here  may  do  or  say  cannot 
much  matter  to  otirselvcs.  fcr  our  lives  are 
largely  spent,  but  It  will  matter  to  the  Amer- 
icans who  come  after  us  and  the  wcrld  in 
which  they  live  We  cannot  give  them,  or  any 
other  {xople.  integrity  or  liberty,  they  will 
have  to  attain  and  preserve  it  for  them.selves; 
but  we  can  at  least  transmit  to  them  the  as- 
piration and  the  opportunity  which  were  en- 
trusted to  us  by  our  ancestors  who  won  It 
for  themselves 

Despite  all  that  I  have  said  ab  ut  tlie 
doubts  and  dangers  that  burden  them  today, 
the  impulse*,  purposes,  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  In  this  crisis  are  noble  in 
spirit  and  worthy  of  their  character  and  of 
the  traditions  of  their  country,  a  deep  expres- 
sion of  that  icve  of  liberty,  that  hatred  of 
tyranny,  that  generosity  and  sympathy  toward 
the  unfortUT^ate  and  oppressed  which  have 
always  marked  America.  We  should  be  deeply 
proud  to  be  part  of  a  people  who  can  Impul- 
sively present  such  a  spirit  to  an  unhappy 
and  a  tortured  world,  and  Implement  it  even 
to  the  point  of  folly 

But  I  submit  that  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
too  brutal  and  too  humiliating  to  be  borne 
by  the  broken  heart  of  mankind  today  if  the 
spirit  of  such  a  {>eople  were  to  be  betrayed 
or  exploited  by  anyone,  whether  fcr  a  few 
pieces  of  silver  or  for  the  scepter  of  political 
power.  In  this  dark  hour  of  their  great  ad- 
venture America  surely  deserves  and  as  surely 
desperately  needs  the  utmost  candor,  compe- 
ttnce.  courage  and  Integrity?  which  she  can 
command  or  which  a  merciful  providence  can 
grant  In  the  leadership  of  her  Government, 
her  business  management,  and  her  labor 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  whether  those  who 
urge  and  lead  us  to  this  coIopshI  task  under- 
stand what  It  means,  and  whether  they  mean 
It  themselves  Are  they  clearh  conscious  of 
the  suSerlng,  the  sacrifice,  to  which  they  ask 
the  American  people  to  commit  themselves, 
and  are  they  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
It?  Are  they  ready  to  accept  for  themselves 
the  stern  and  uncompromising  self-dlsclpUno 
which  U  Implies?  Are  they  aware  that  It 
will  require  the  sacrifice  of  numberless  lives, 
and  the  resignation  of  all  hopies  cf  peace, 
prosperity,  security,  comfort,  and  socla'  or 
political  gains  fcr  an  Indefinite  period?  Are 
they  willing  to  tell  the  American  people  that, 
in  utter  honesty  and  complete  caiioor? 

This  Is  too  great  a  Nation  to  need  cr  de- 
serve to  be  driven  to  defend  Itself  or  to  fight 
for  a  great  cause  by  any  synthetic  circum- 
stance or  political  trick,  by  having  Its  Gov- 
ernment range  the  world  begging  for  a  bomb 
or  praying  for  a  politically  appropriate  prov- 


ocation. The  true  America  doos  ni  t  in  ve 
to  Its  battles  or  us  ballet  txxes  on  Its  b.  Ily. 
It  has  smethlng  more  to  tight  or  vote  lor 
than  its  public  corncnbs.  its  political  swill- 
barrels,  or  Its  silver  plgfties. 

Despite  the  doubt,  confusion,  conflict,  a;  d 
fear  which  afflict  them  today.  I  am  sure  tnat 
the  American  people  are  WiUirLg  to  foUcw 
with  unquestioning  unity  and  allegiance  any 
leader  or  any  group  among  them  who  they 
can  feel  with  complete  confidence  Is  utterly 
committed  to  the  same  c:«use  as  that  lor 
which  they  are  called  to  make  their  sacrlfltes 
and  endure  their  endless  burdens  and  suffer- 
ings, and  who  Is  as  prcp-iSed  as  ihty  are 
expected  to  be  to  put  aside  all  private  pur- 
pose or  aspiration  of  personal  power,  positicn, 
privilege,  or  plea.'-ure  in  evury  avpeci  of  life 
or  work.  They  will  make  these  saciifl.es 
freely  and  unninchlngly  ahd  serve  to  the 
bitter  end  any  who  comm.'itids  them  In  the 
name  of  this  supreme  causa,  whenever  th'  y 
know  in  their  hearts  that  he  has  won  the 
rlpht  as  man  to  man  to  command  them  by 
his  unqualified  acceptance  d  thorn 

Desperately  as  they  may  need,  and  n^  Lly 
as  they  deserve  such  leadership  tcdiy, 
whether  or  not  they  get  it  the  Amrnciin 
people  should  remember  that  the  rescue  or 
wreckage  of  their  country  flees  not  rest  in 
the  hands  of  those  walking  shadows,  those 
poor  players  of  political  power,  who  strut 
and  fret  their  brief  hour  en  this  worlds  siage 
and  are  heard  no  more  It  rests  in  the  end 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  muscks  of  the 
nameless  millions  of  men  and  women  In 
America  who  mu't  and  will  carry  through 
whatever  task  and  pay  the  price  of  whatever 
waste  and  suffering  the  we::kne.-s  c:  iheir 
leaders  has  committed  them  •  .\  :...i:t<r 
how  supreme  it«  power,  <  r  »i  w  c  ■  ;  <-,  i-s 
competence,  the  State%cai.  tieuie  i..  thing 
that  does  not  already  live  and  grow,  nor  de- 
stroy anything  that  Is  not  already  dead  in 
the  spirit  of  Its  people.  It  Is  at  best  but  the 
scaveiiger  of   time   and   human   a.'-plratu.n. 

They  should  remember  th»t  iltaeny  l.»  not 
granted  us  by  grace  of  gi  vcrnment*  coiiStl- 
tutions.  ccurts,  or  congrej-ses,  ncr  car.  w(  de- 
pend upon  these  permanently  to  pit.'.irve 
and  protect  It  for  us  It  does  not  pr{\;:il  ur 
persist  by  the  power  of  political  tri.dn.cns, 
perties.  personalities,  or  Iswsr  L.ixity 
springs  solely  from  the  spirit  cf  thost  (cm- 
mon  citizens  who  have  the  will  anc  c  urnue 
to  create  It  for  themselves,  the  str.  ;.p>i,  .-.nd 
integrity  to  accept  its  resjxnsibilltif  ^  [-.id 
pay  Its  price,  the  valor,  vigilance,  fortitude, 
and  fidelity  to  defend  It  with  their  life 
against  its  unseen.  Incessant,  and  Insiaicus 
enemies — indifference,  ignorance.  IndOience, 
and  injustice  Save  as  it  is  m  re  precious 
to  us  than  prosperity,  ptac*  r  n.n  rt  or 
security,  it  will  never  exist  c:  :.w  mdu-e 
among  us.  Every  man  In  lach  ^Li.t  aii.a 
miist  renew  and  replenish  Its  spirit  m  him- 
self, and  none  can  demand  it  for  him.'elf  and 
deny  it  to  others  without  desCToymg  it  for  all. 
Tlie  civilization  by  which  we  live  is  a  vuit. 
Invisible  web  ever  woven  anew  by  coumlesa 
acts  cf  sacrifice,  fortitude,  faith,'  and  fgre- 
slKht  by  unnumtiered  nameless  men  Thread 
by  thread  these  unseen  strands  of  individual 
aspiration,  cffoirt  adventure  and  acccmplish- 
ment  are  4;un  Into  those  indesf-uctible  cords 
of  endurance.  Industry  Independence,  and  in- 
tegrity of  spirit  which  bind  society  tcgether. 
This  frail  fabric  from  the  ceaseless  loom  oJ 
generations  of  unremembered  lives  is  the 
strongest  and  most  precious  substance  in  the 
world,  for  by  It  alone  we  hang  su=:pend-:d 
above  the  abyss  cf  savagery 

Save  for  these  things,  the  story  of  the  irroat 
adventure  upon  which  America  embark  d  a 
bare  century  age  must  be  but  as  a  taU  told 
by  an  idiot,  full  cf  sound  and  fury,  slenilv- 
Ing  nothing,  and  all  her  yetterdav  v  i:  (.ave 
only  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  oca'h 

We  shall  win  prosperity  only  if  we  have  the 
strength  to  suffer  poverty;  w^e  shall  win  leisure 
only  If  we  have  the  will  to  labor  endlessly; 
wc  shall  wm  security  only  if  we  have  the  ceur- 
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ape  to  r'f.k  all;  and  we  shall  f;:.-:  n  aop  only  if 
Wf  have  thi-  pride  to  die  fighting  fcr  freed  ;r., 
truth,  and  h  r.cr 
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Exrrms  Hi  )m  hearings  on  the  1941 

TAX    BILL 


Mr-  ROBERTSON  of  VirRinia.  Mr. 
Sp«  :!k'  r,  t!^'  t" -IlcwinE  fxc'rpt.>  ar.-  tak'Ti 
fur.)  r:-;.'  pr;n;>d  hfarircs  of  th»^  Wavs 
and  .M-',tn>;  C'  rr.mittcf  on  tl-.r-  1941  t^ix 
bill: 

Hon.  Kz.Nr.Y  N^MKCi  NTiiAf,  Jr.  S.iretary  cf 
the  Trca^u:;,  .^:.(1  !i:.,ii:v,  it  (the  1941  tnx 
bill)  is  de?ik;:;rc!  t  i  prevent  a  LeiuTa!  n?e  m 
prlce.s  by  keepi:..:  the  ti.tnl  volume  cf  nior.e- 
tary  purchasjnt;  po«or  fr  m  cuxvur.:.:n--  pro- 
ductiMii    ip    4 1 

Hon.  J-ii,-'  L  j^v:.i:v,\.N'.  .4>m.^Mi;:  i^t  creiary 
cf  th-  T.  .,,.>;:■..  Ti,.  (:a:;..T,  rr  :n:l.:-ionary 
pr.rp  n:  -.mir:  •«  are  r>  al.  ai-.d  n-.ust  be 
ttvi  .cl  .1  E\oe^«lvp  rf!l;ince  on  borrowing. 
tov:.t!-.»r  w.rh  ir.cre.is- i!  pvircl-..i-;nK  power! 
W'U  f!  fxtrt  a  .-;r  :;»j  aiicl  cl.mw-fmis  upward 
li;flii.!.r-  .:i   p::r.«      x.-  avrid    th;.>,   the   tax 

Dr  ALf^EKT  C;  Hap.t.  n-s,  r;ate  profes.-^or  of 
er  i:.  m:r~.  X<  w.i  s-.,te  C.Alrvc.  Ames.  Iowa 
We  ci..  reel  tha-  if  t!>.  cl;!\-.Ms-  expe.-d;tures 
po  tiu:;  a-  !t  >s  r.as  i.ablp  to  <  xpect  Irtm  the 
^rojfc'.-;  already  outlii-.td,  and  if  there  1?  a 
C:nt!mrd  fxpar.sion  o:  the  d(  fen>p  prot;rain 
as  app.irently  ir.dMatfd  by  th-  aicl-t<,-Br.taui 
prf'.-ram.  it  Is  ntcess.iry  that  'iters  be  'aken  to 
sh;fd  the  c\v.:r.-r',  frr.m  ir.hat -.erwirv  dangers 
fi:;.-;!:^'  ut  .1  -j.e  huce  G  vprMmpiit  spend- 
U.^  It  .<ve:vpr  i-ah..'  the  t h- c-Miniiaticn 
cf  or.ly  th.e  piest":t  t.ix  .-\s-em  \\\\\  involve 
CoriMder:>b:e  ir.n.ui.  ii  iry  (l.iii^-(>r<  .A:;d  to 
a'T.d  ;i-.r'.,i^;rna:  V  dat-.t'ers  we  v.T^e  the  ei.act- 
roen'  .  f  a  spec  al  natu  r.al-defp:i>e  tax  upon 
1:  d.v;c:iial  r.<  t  ir^conus  In  excp'-s  of  ry.ode>;t 
C'Xe!y,p-;    ;;^     ,p     •ijfi  , 

We  do  reck.):-  'h.it  f  v.,u  tret  to  tlu-  p-.-int. 
ai-.cl  wii.-:i  V  u  e.  :  r  t.ie  pi':nt  wh'  re  expendi- 
tures beu-m  to  ,  utru.-i  the  flow  (^f  con.-iin-ier 
^'.■eci-i.  t.ixe.s  are  tl'.e  r.atural  rem.dv  If  this 
remedv  ;-  r.,,t  u-ed  ar.d  you  let  tiie  people 
spend  Vvithcut  r-stra:;;t  :t  restilt.';  ;n  nutt;r.^ 
hvinj  ro.-t..^  up:  t!\at  k:r.d  of  .^pend::;^  U.ici.-^ 
tc  li'.flatu-n  Wi'.en  y.nj  tret  to  the  po:nt  wh-Te 
thnr  ta:-cps  place  <:pcnd;n>:  m-ist  be  hm  ted 
Tix.it. o:;  .■^li.aiki  then  bo  i:srd  to  keep  ^pp^.d- 
m^   :n   !:ne   w;-;:   a:n  amt   ...f  co:  d^   av..:Iab:e 

W1..K  h.^s  happened,  ftentlemcn.  i.^  tii.it 
f.tte  b....s  dr.^pped  into  your  laps  the  pr.  bltm 
of  t.;k!.".5  care  cf  the  scundniss  rf  the  Amer- 
U\,n.  nu  netarv  !^v-tem  In  a  sense,  it  15  not 
yi  ur  b;i.<;i!f>.-..  but  the  exij-tence  of  •!•.:>  de- 
fer, e  cr:.-:.s  h.is  made  It  your  bu-.n^  >«  I 
K.itl-.'T  ir.  ni  the  policy  prcncunct  niei.ts  I 
l-.ave  !>een  tha-  you  have  reahzed  that  fact. 
that  tax.it  :.-n  do-,  s  have  to  take  care  of  the 
d.mcpr  of  it-.r'..;!;.-r.ary  situati.  ns  ar.;:ng  I'n 
the  United  St.ite-  and  I  am  talkmc;  here  cf 
means  of  mr.  tir.i^  it  If  it  is  to  be  m.  t  u 
has  To  be  n^et  by  f.  rgmc  a  re.iUv  a;;equate 
revei-.u-  s\>:env  wh.th  will  net  be  t.<  ^  iiroes'.v 
unfair  and  w:-..ch  will,  therefore,  have  tc  be 
some  tort  of   tax  ca  lutjnui   (pp.  334-335)"! 


•  Mr  RoREF.rsoN'  of  Vlr-Tinia  (tc  Dr  H.-rt). 
Ju^t  what  d  ;  you  mean  by  the  phrase,  "our 
I  xtilo-ivf  monetary  system"?  (p.  353). 

Dr  H.«RT  I  am  thinking.  In  the  first  place, 
of  the  Idle  brnk  balances  In  the  hands  of 
the  public  W-  have  about  $10,000,000,000 
mere  of  bank  depo.'its  In  th*.-  country  now 
than  we  had  m  1929,  and  w?  are  not  doing 
any  more  business,  in  dolirrs.  •  •  •  I 
am  thinking  also  cf  the  excess  reserves  of 
the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re.serve 
System,  and  of  the  ncnmember  banks  which 
give  them  a  colossal  unused  lending  power. 

And  beyond  that,  of  course,  but  even 
thoueh  that  pait  of  the  explosives  are  well 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  behind  that 
is  the  Federal  Reserve's  unused  lending 
power,  and  the  Treasury's  unused  power  to 
l.ssue  gold  certificates  and  greenbacks,  and 
the  Treasury-  ut.u.sed  power  to  Issue  silver 
certiflcate.s.  There  Is  a  whole  chain  of  pos- 
sibilities there  of  increasing  the  circulati,ng 
medium  in  the  hands  cf  the  public.  With 
our  present  monetary  laws,  we  cculd  In- 
crease the  total  s-tveral-fold   (p    353). 

Mr  Robertson  It  is  liable  to  explode  In 
thf  direct. or,  of  Inflation.  '■ 

Dr  H.\RT  If  we  get  an  inflationary  move- 
mrnt  under  way  which  begins  to  gather 
tpt  ed  tiiere  is  the  danger,  it  seems  to  me, 
-that  some  of  these  loose  funds  may  come 
cut  and  start  to  roll  and  make  a  really 
foimldable  avalanche      The  Treasury's  bor- 

rowir..:  prour.mi  is  calculated  to  nail  down 
a  gor  d  deal  of  this  spending  power  that 
might  break  loose  a  few  months  or  years 
from  now.  Treasury  borrowing  along  the 
I.:.(-  recently  announced  Is  not  solving  cur 
mere  immediate  problems,  but  it  may  be 
easin?  the  monetary  problems  «;e  are  due 
to  run  into  a  few  years  hence  (p    353). 

Excerpt  from  prepared  statement  signed 
by  17]  eccncmi.<ts  in  the  United  States  (pre- 
sented by  Dr  Hart,  of  Iowa  State  College)  : 
Inilaticn  dangers  In  defenSfe  spending: 
The  increased  rate  of  Governnflent  spend- 
ing; resulting  from  defense  means  that  if 
heavy  additional  taxes  are  not  levied  there 
will  be  a  very  great  rise  over  the  next  2 
or  3  years  in  the  prices  paid  by  consumers. 
Defen.se  spendine  will  produce  a  continuous 
Increase  in  consumers'  money  incomes  for 
some  time  aliead.  raising  enormously  the 
amount  available  for  spending  on  consumer 
goods  At  the  .same  time,  defense  needs 
will  greatly  handicap  expansi.jn  of  facilities 
for  making  such  goods,  and  in  many  fields 
will  actually  lower  the  physical  ceding  of 
produ.-ti-  n  The  impact  of  increased  spend- 
ing on  a  constant  or  possibly  declining 
output  of  consumer  goods  clearly  spells  ris- 
ing prices  In  addition  tc  the  direct  effect 
of  rising  Incomes  on  spending,  we  must 
reckon  on  the  likelihood  of  much  spending 
out  of  the  swollen  bank  accounts  which  now 
e:::st.  ?:k]  out  of  bank  loans"  (p.  364) 

Mr  Robert:sc.n  .examining  Livingston  W. 
Hou.>ton.  chairman  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Finance  of  th.e  National  Association 
of  Manuiacturers,  Do  you  think  that  our 
di.-timiui.-'hed  Government  economist,  Mr. 
I  11  Henderson,  is  going  to  have  success 
111  -ettmg  aside  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
m,i:id  with  respect  to  prices  for  consumer 
goods  if  we  cling  to  a  40-hour  week,  under 
%vhich  72  percent  of  our  industries  are 
operating  on  a  single  shift?  (p.  572) . 

Mr  HoL-sTo.N  It  wii!  be  very  dirf.cult  tc  do. 
Mr  RofERTsoN.  In  ether  words,  when  pro- 
duction with  respect  tc  demand  falls,  or  pur- 
c;ia--;n2  pcw.«r  increases  faster  than  prcduc- 
ti'  0.  he  wi::  h.v.e  what  David  Lawrence  said 
la-:    vi...;-;    W.I.-    the    most    difficult   and   most 
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:.ir  task  of  anybody  In  the  Gcvem- 

.:    h   id    th  se    priot  s    cicwn;    is    that 
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Mr    Houston    1  thii.k  so. 

Ml  K'or,ERTsoN-,  And  yet,  in  ccnnection  with 
cur  ta.x  program  we  have  been  giving  con- 
sicieratica  to  draining  ofl.  so  tc  sp.'iik  a  '-•cr- 


tlon  of  th^  Increased  earnings  that  arise  frota 
defense  sbending  to  try  to  hold  down  the 
posBlbllitj^  of  price  Inflatlcn;  It  Is  a  very  defi- 
nitely related  problem.  Is  not  that  true? 
(p    572).  i 

Mr.  HowsTON.  We  agree  that  a  control  of 
prices  to  prevent  a  rapid  Increase,  which  we 
call,  or  a  great  many  of  us  call,  inflation,  Is 
one  cf  thf  problems  that  faces  the  financial 
administration  cf  cur  Government   (p    573). 

Leon  HfeNDERSON,  Administrator.  Office  of 
Prjce  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee., 
my  Job.  first  and  forem.ost.  Is  to  try  to  pre- 
vent rapl(J  and  unmanageable  price  rises  in 
the  country  during  the  defense  emergency — 
to  stave  ^ff  Infiation  which,  as  you  know, 
hampered icur  preparedness  efforts  during  the 
World  War  and  would  destroy  us  this  time 
(P   636).   I 

I  take  li  that  all  of  you  see  eye  to  eye  with, 
me  on  this  matter  of  inflation.  Durmg  the 
World  Wajr  wholesale  prices  doubled.  The 
cost  of  aiming  was  at  least  $15,000,000,000 
an  necessary,  according  to  Mr. 
hairman    of    the    War    Industries 
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irities  market  reflected  the  infla- 
ly  corporations  and  individuals  had 
unjustiflatly  large  profits;  many  other  cor- 
porations 1  were  crippled  in  production  be- 
cause speculators  were  hoarding  goods. 
Wages  nefer  could  seem  to  catch  up  to  the 
rising  spiijal  of  prices.  Above  all.  the  col- 
lapse of  torlces  which  followed  Just  about 
paralyzed  ithe  economy    (p.  636). 

In  my  J^b  I  have  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
the  defense  program  on  economic  activity,  so 
that  I  canj  estimate  the  size  of  our  tasks  in 
establishing  price  ceilings,  allocating  resid- 
ual supplies,  protecting  consumers,  and  In- 
creasing tital  supplies  (p.  637). 

As  rega^s  taxation:  Keeping  in  mind  the 
necessity  fcr  getting  every  man  to  producing, 
I  feel  tha«  the  principles  of  a  fiscal  program 
for  the  yeir  1941-42  which  would  be  in  con- 
sonance \wth  our  defense  needs  and  which 
at  the  saijie  time  will  ,^ot  Interfere  with  a 
successful  fight  against  inflation— always  the 
first  consideration  with  me  after  the  brutal 
needs  of  tetting  the  essential  defense  ma- 
terial— caa  be  set  forth  In  a  few  paragraphs 
(p    642)  :    1 

First.  Wf  ought  to  finance  our  total  defense 
expenditures  in  such  a  way  that  they  result 
in  the  mi^ximum  possible  increase  of  both 
armament*  production  and  total  real  na- 
tional Income.  Expansion  of  supplies,  and 
particularly  cf  productive  facilities,  along  all 
possible  li«es,  therefore,  must  be  our  watch- 
word and  the  tax  system  ought  to  be  so 
modeled  tftat  It  promotes  this  goal  (p    642). 

Second.  'After  total  production  has  ex- 
panded so  that  we  are.  using  substantially  all 
of  our  res(^urces,  we  will  have  to  hold  down 
consumption  generally  in  order  to  prevent 
inflation.  When  that  time  comes  I  wljl  be 
in  favor  of  further  stiffening  of  Income  taxes 
or  of  adopting  some  form  of  the  Keynes  plan, 
some  features  of  whlph  have  Just  bean 
adopted  in  Britain. 

Third.  We  must  see  that  the  burdens  of  the 
defense  program  are  distributed  as  equitably 
as  possiblel  This  means  that  we  must  tax 
according  ko  ability  to  pay.  This  principle 
is  Just  as  ?alid  when  we  have  to  tax  to  pre- 
vent inflation  as  it  is  in  normal  times.  I 
have  heard  U  said  that  this  principle  will 
have  to  b^  abandoned  when  we  get  to  the 
stage,  of  i restricting  consumption.  That 
argument  |Confuses  taxing  consumers'  in- 
come with;  taxing  consumers"  goods.  What 
England  Islncw  aiming  to  do  Is  to  tax  con- 
sumers' indomes.  As  to  effectiveness  in  pre- 
venting Injflation,  excise  taxes,  which  are 
regressive  land  inequitable,  are  no  more 
effective  tian  are  Income  taxes  based  on 
ability  to  pay   (p,  643). 

One  last]  thing.  I  have  been  spelling  out 
some  of  ihfe  ways  by  which  the  tax  program 
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might  assist  In  the  fight  against  Inflation.  I 
hcpe  you  are  studying  means  of  making  the 
revenue  system  more  flexible.  The  time  lag 
between  decisions  to  ra  se  taxes  and  their 
collection  dates  makes  'he  present  system 
sluggish  as  an  Inflation  control.  When  we 
reach  a  state  of  reasonably  full  use  of  re- 
scurcps,  the  tax  sv-stem  c  in  be  a  most  effec- 
tive weapon  In  helping  to  control  Inflation, 
as  it  is  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain  (p    647). 

Mr.  Robertson  Mr.  Henderson,  If  Mr. 
Baruch  s- statements  are  oorrect  that  uncon- 
trolled prices  in  World  V/ar  No.  1  added  an 
unnecessary  $15.(XX)  0(X).OCO  to  the  cost  of  our 
armament,  what  did  tho^e  prices  ndd  to  ail 
the  purchases  of  ccnsun.ers  in  the  country 
(p.   648)? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  would  say  at  least  twice 
as  much  a  year. 

Mr  Robertson.  That  would  be,  in  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  and  to  the  people  generally, 
many  times  the  emergency  taxes  that  are  now 
proposed  partly  to  flname  our  defense  pro- 
gram; and  partly,  as  you  say,  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  other  things  In  preventing 
runaway  prices. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  in  right. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Tliere  should  \3e  no  doubt 
In  the  mind  of  anyone  that  the  lack  of  price 
control  In  World  War  No  1  was  a  very  costly 
error  for  cur  Government,  and  the  ntce.sfcity 
for  It  now  should  be  qtite  apparent.  But 
did  we  not  attempt  pr  ce  control  during 
World  War  No    1? 

Mr  Hendehson  Yes;  bjt  a  lot  of  damage 
had  been  done.  The  war  oroke.  as  you  k.now. 
In  August  1914.  and  it  w:  s  3  years  later  be- 
fore we  got  into  it.  And  It  was  in  tha  period, 
a.«  I  recall  it,  that  the  waolesale  price  level 
wen*  up  about  75  percent.  Tlien  in  the 
period  of  control,  they  oaly  ccnirolled  cer- 
tain items.  There  was  anither  10  to  12  per- 
cent advance,  and  then  when  these  controls 
were  taken  off  at  the  connlusicn  of  the  war. 
we  had  another  20  percnt.  So  that  the 
highest  part  cf  the  price  rise  in  the  last  war 
was  really  before  and  aftei  we  used  the  con- 
trols. 

Mr  Robert.son.  I  recall  quite  distinctly 
that  the  Government  ind.cted  a  lot  of  coal 
operators  'or  selling  coal  at  $15  to  $20  .'  ton, 
which  was  abou-  three  times  the  Gcyern- 
ment  price,  and  then  abandoned  the  prosecu- 
tion because  they  reached  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  no  adequate  law  to  sustain  the 
program.  Have  you  got  enough  law  now  to 
sustain  this  necessary  proj;ram  that  has  been 
loaded  on  you   (p.  649)? 

Mr  Henderson.  Yes  A  the  present  time, 
we  have  got  everything  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  had  and  even  iiore.  £  far  as  the 
ways  In  which  you  secure  compliance  are 
concerned,  leavins?  out  tie  principal  thing, 
which  is  the  general  support  of  the  com- 
munity for  price  ceilings 

Let  me  point  out  that  where  the  Lever  Act 
fell  down  was  on  a  constitutional  matter  of 
the  application,  and  It  wis  not  due  to  the 
general  powers  that  had  ben  exeroiscd.  The 
Lever  Act  tried  to  control  exactly  the  margins 
which  tetailers  would  be  p  rmittcd  to  charge, 
and  I  think  it  failed  on  a  technical  point 
there. 

Mr  Robertson.  Yuu  ha\e  all  the  law  that 
you  want  to  handle  this? 

Mr.  Henderson  We  have  got  all  the  law 
that  we  need  at  this  prcse  it  time.  We  have 
had  only  a  4-point  rise  i  1  the  Index  since 
this  defense  program  started.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  that  will  continue. 

Mr  Robertson  Well,  let  us  see  what  this 
present  time  Is  and  what  may  lie  Immedi- 
ately before  us.  Yi  u  proba  )ly  heard  the  radio 
address  last  night  by  the  S-cretary  of  War? 

Mr  Henderson.  No.  Mr.  Robehtson;  I  was 
working  on  my  statement. 

Mr  Robertson  I  jthlnk  he  said  In  effect 
that  we  have  go-  t  d  wh  itever  Is  necessary 
at  the  present  time  to  gtt  our  supplies  to 
Great  Britain. 
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Mr   Henderson    Well,  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.   Robertson    That  is  a  big  order,  is  it 
not' 

Mr  Henderson  That  is  a  big  order. 
Mr  Robertson  Ycu  probably  noticed  In 
the  press  this  nornlng  that  lifter  sending 
up  a  budget  in  January,  estimating  defense 
appropriations  at  $28,500,000,000.  it  was  then 
raised  to  approximately  $40. OCX) .000,000,  and 
now  It  Is  proposed  to  increase  that  preatly 
Mr.  Henderson  I  do  not  think  it  is  big 
enough  yet  I  think  it  should  have  been 
bigger,  and  it  should  have  come  earlier. 

Mr  Robertson  I  believe  you  told  us  that 
If  we  spent  the  money  that  Is  necessary  to 
be  spent  to  get  the  production  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  had,  we  will  have  to  add  four  or 
five  million  workeis  in  Industry  alone. 

Mr  Henderson.  What  I  Bald  was.  if  we 
can  get  that  much,  we  can  put  that  many 
people    to    work. 

Mr  Robertson  You  mean  get  that  much 
money? 

Mr  Henderson  No;  H  Is  not  marked  to. the 
credit  of  the  Treasury,  such  as  flow  out  of  an 
appropriation.  What  I  mean  is,  get  the  ac- 
tual pie-iron  capacity  built,  the  blast  fur- 
naces, things  like  that.  You  can  appropriate 
money  but  that  will  not  get  JO.OOO.OOO  more 
tons  of  Iron  ore  down  from  the  Mesabi  Range. 
You  can  appropriate  money,  but  that  will 
not  get  5.000,(X)0  more  tons  of  scrap.  The 
demand  Is  already  there,  Mr  Robertson,  and 
I  am  sayinp  if  we  can  find,  by  working  with 
the  steel  Industry,  how  we  can  get  additional 
capacity,  we  will  get  $4,000,000,000  more  of 
Income,  and  we  will  get  mure  people  back  to 
work.  I  said  if  we  had  no  tjottlenecks  at  ell, 
If  we  COU.0  get  next  years  production  the 
way  we  got  last  year's  product jcn,  by  merely- 
taking  up  Idle  capacity,  we  would  put  four 
or  Ave  million  people  back  to  work. 

Mr  RoBERTgpN  I  was  struck  with  your 
statement  to  us.  because  It  defines  our  expe- 
rience In  agriculture;  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  set  aside  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
When  we  have  too  much  cotton  and  too  much 
wheat  and  too  much  tobacco  a  Government 
stabilization  program  does  not  get  us  very 
far  because  everybody  sees  the  visible  supply, 
and  if  the  demand  is  not  there  the  price  will 
not  be  there  I  t>elleve  you  applied  that  to 
consumer  goods. 

Mr  Henderson    That  is  correct. 

Mr  Robertson.  That  one  means  of  keeping 
down  too-rapid  advance  in  consumer  goods 
would  be  to  produce  more  goods  to  equalize 
this  income  which  you  say  may  go  to  $108.- 
000,000,000 

Mr  Henderson.  I  Said  1  thought  it  would 
go  around  $95,000  000,000, 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  which  year? 

Mr  Henderson  In  the  coming  year;  that 
it  might  go  to  $108,000,000,000,  if  we  had  no 
bottlenecks. 

Mr.  Robertson  That  is  an  unparaJleled 
Income. 

Mr    Henderson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RoEERTEON.  I  was  wondering  If  other 
forces  are  not  going  to  be  at  work  that  may 
make  your  task  more  difficult  For  instance, 
you  said  that  the  matfhine-tool  workers  have 
found  a  way  to  step  up  production — to  meet 
the  stepped-up  demand;  and  is  not  the  way 
they  hav  found  to  do  that  a  two-shift 
program,  working  one  shift  50  hours  a  week 
and  another  shift  55  hours  a  week? 

Mr  HENDrnsoN  Let  mc  go  back  I  did  not 
say  the  machine-tool  "people  had  found 
enough.  I  meant  to  imply  that  they  had  al- 
ways found  some  way,  even  when  they  felt 
they  had  reached  their  limit,  of  going  fur- 
ther Tliey  have  done  It  In  many  ways.  They 
have  dene  it  sometimes  by  financing  their 
cwn  plant  expansion.  They  have  done  it  by 
financial  expansion  with  Government  funds. 
They  have  done  It  by  reorganization  of  their 
own  efficiency  methods.  They  have  done  It 
by  more  shifts.  Even  at  that  there  is  still 
quite  a  bit  of  lag.    Some  of  the  machine- 


tool  industry  is  on  a  2'j-fh!fl  basis,  but  on 
the  average  they  are  cnly  wjrking  atK  ut  65 
cr  70  percent  even  of  that  bastf 

Mr.  Robertson  I  do  not  ktiow  whether  I 
have  been  correctly  Informed  Or  not  that  th« 
machine-tool  Industry  Is  working  50  to  65 
Lours  a  week 

Mr   Hendekson    I  cannot  answer  that  spe- 

rific  question. 

Mr  Robertson.  I  got  it  from  high  Govern- 
ment source 

Mr   Henderson    1  presume  it  is  correct 

Mr  Robertson  Then  I  wentl  to  a  maehlne- 
tool  manulacturer  and  I  said.  '"What  are  you 
paying  in  overtime  per  week?'  And  he  said. 
'An  average  of  12  hours  •  And  I  said,  -Who 
pays  for  that?'  Ntw.  what  is  your  guess  as 
to  who  pays  for  that? 

Mr  Henderson  1  ihlnl:.  since  the  Govern- 
ment directly  or  Indirectly  is  taking  most  of 
the  machine  tools,  the  Government  is. 

Mr  Robertson.  That  was  his  answer;  and 
he  i  ad,  "Not  only  does  the  Government  pay 
for  that  overtime  but  wt  have  an  escalatnr 
clause  in  our  contract — If  wages  gc  up  still 
further,  the  Government  pays  still  more" 

Mr    Hendefson    That  Is  cortiect. 

Mr    Robertson    That  is  true,  is  It  not? 

Mr    Henderson    Tliat  Is  true. 

Mr  Robertson  I  -aw  In  ttie  p.^per  this 
morning    •     •     •    tha'.  the  torkers  in  the 

shoe    Indurtry    had    notified    j»ou    that    they 

wanted   a  20-perccnt   increase"  in   wages,   but 

that  you  must  not  let  the  price  of  Ehc  s  go  up. 

Mr    Henderson.  That   Is  correct      I   might 

say  that  is  the  first  time  I  evei  knew  a  union 
to  make  a  move  toward  helping  control 
price.^;;  usually  It  Is  the  other  way  The 
union  and  the  employers  get  together  and 
they  say.  -We  will  give  you  a  Wage  Increase." 
and  "we  will  let  the  price  go  up  "  S<i  this 
was  refreshing.  And  you  have  got  to  keep 
tn  mind  that  I  wat  at  the  N  R.  A 

Mr    Robertson.  T  have  not  fbrgotten  that. 

Mr    Henderson    And  I   have   not. 

Mr    Robertson    Can  you  do  that? 

Mr    Henderson    Do  what? 

Mr.  Robertson  Give  them  a  raise  in  w  .^'S 
and  (ttill  hold  the  price  where  it  Is 

Mr.  Henderson  In  many  Industries  yrs. 
In  many  industiles  sometimes  wage  in- 
creases can  come,  as  they  always  have  come, 
out  of  Increased  jire-ductlvlty  cf  the  Indus- 
try working  at  a  high  level  of  tctlvity 

Mr  Robertson  It  Is  estimated  by  the  op- 
erators that  an  ln?rease  to  a  ckDllar  an  hour. 
7  hours  a  day,  for  .'>  days  a  week  in  coal  would 
probably  add  $r?00  000  000  to  the  cost  of  coal. 
And  1  believe  you  finally  cased  ofl  a  little 
bit  on  the  question  cf  the  prloe  on  coal 

Mr  Henderson.  I  did  not  ease  off.  It  v.t;.t 
back  under  the  aegis  of  the  Biturainoue  Coal 
Commission. 

Mr.  Robertson  A  few  days  tgo  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  steel  corporation  cb- 
served  that  the  recent  Increare  In  wages  paid 
by  the  steel  corporation  would  add  $60,000.- 
000  a  year  to  the  ca'-ts  of  the  United  States 
Steel  CorporaUon.  They  do  Cct  knew  yet 
what  the  added  ccst  tc  the  ccke  will  be  In  the 
production  of  steel  but  they  estimate  that  it 
would  probably  be  $1  25  a  ton. 

Mr  Henderson.  Did  you  take  a  pencil  and 
their  statement  and  do  a  little  arithmetic 
and  see  how  much  they  woiiJd  etiU  have  left, 
after  they  paid  that  increase? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes  I  saw  that  In  1940 
they  had  a  net  income  of  approximately  $100.- 
000.000.  But  I  also  saw  that  ou  substantially 
the  same  amount  of  business  in  1929  they  had 
a  net  Inccme  cf  $190  OOO  000. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  year.  1$29,  Is  a  sport 
as  far  as  the  earnings  of  the  .steel  corporation 
is  ccncerncd  Between  191:2  and  1928.  the 
period  of  their  greatest  activity,  the  a\ei,ate 
was  around  $90,000,000.  and  I  do  net  know 
of  a  statistician  yet  who  workt  with  fixtures 
that  does  not  throw  out  1929  in  the  t*>,eel 
corporation's  earnings. 
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Mr  K.  .KFHT-  N-  W-!!  1  ::r.  :  f;'l>T  ar. 
ecL:!i'.imst  r.  -r  .■::  ■■xp.-rr.  b':t  I  -;iw  a  ri:  irt 
prcpaiffl  tv.  Mr  Ij.i,  .c;  I...  v.  r- t..  «.•  .-,  »■.■<!:•  r's. 
Ih'-y  are  Mijjpc  -en  •  be  eiciioniisis  A:,  i  ■,  ; 
will  .st'f  ;n  tl-„i:  i  r..irt  that  betwetn  Ijjy  t..i;:i- 
lng«  and  1941  estimated  earnintrs.  the  earn- 
In^'s  of  all  these"  big  comp;)n:!'s  w(  i;:d  be 
afcK.ut  »6o0  000tX)0  more,  wSrle  t!:-  w  , 'e 
sho\v>  an  incre.ise  of  some  two  blUicn.  Do 
you  think  that  chart  Is  correct? 

Mr   Ih  \:,}Ksou    If  It  Is  in  ti'.e  Vn.:v:\  States 
.Nt  A-    I  i^i.  t;vj  a.'>ume  that  It  \va- 
Mr    RiintRisii.N     Yc'^ 

N:.'  Hk.n:)lr>.c;  Bur  Mr  R.  ber":-i  n  I  do 
M.''.  v^ant  to  le  ivc  the  iniiirt---;.  n  li;  it  I  a^ree 
ir  ii;-.prove  of  tiu-  ci;.sti  .L,;:..  .t;  (,:  inf-Uip  as 
b.  •■j.f.'n  profi*,-  .11  (1  w.,ij->i  i!i  1329 

Mr   RnniRTs  o.    Wd!.  I  am  M-.t  rtffrnng  to 

t;..i:.  but  the  j>.  ,n:  I  am  ocn;:ng  to  Is  this: 

Wh.eri  y>>iJ  fix  pr:ces,  y   u  h..',-  .:.  r  tt   t.iki    into 

ccr.-':d.  ratiDn  'hi-  ^^^t  i-f  pr.  ;diict;  .n. 

Mr    Ht  nd;  RsfiN    Ti.at  :s  ri::rrcct 

Mr   liiurR7->s    Aiicl  v,jt;cs  arc  a  part  cf  the 

cost  of  i)\'X\'..:c:..,v. 

~l.iT   HfNDnusoN    That  1- ci.rrtrct 

Mr    HoHFRTs.iN    At  the  prM«nt  tim'\  m  :ri- 

riii^try  i:\    1;*41    v.I\m   p.r;  ct,:  a^-'  cr   tlie  value 

oi   the  niai-iUM!  turt  d   product    is   r- presfiued 

by    'he    U•i^l,'(■^  ' 

Mr  HtNDfR^.ON  On  a  naM.iTial-mcorr.f  ba-.s 
I  lh;:.k  it  Wv.ii.d  be  soniew!'.-  ro  ar  iu:;d  63 
percri:!   :,  r  u.!^.'.-.  at^d  salam-s 

Mr  Uovrinsou  Sixty-three  percent  of  the 
value  if  th.-  pr-ci\ict  is  reprt^er.ted  hv  wa^t^s 
and  sal.ir'e.-"^ 

Mr  HtsutRS^s  Nc.  I  said  that  as  a  p- r- 
cetitrtije  (;f   the  national   income,  aalarifs  and 

Mr  Hf.RKRTs.-N  I  am  tryinu  to  t'ct  a  break- 
di.w.'i,  ;i  I  can  as  to  the  cost  ct  pre  duct;,  n, 
^=how;nl:  what  percentage  of  the  cost  cf  the 
matiutarturcd  product  Is  represented  by 
wages    H:,ci    .-alarir- 

Mr  Hender-s.  n  It  Varies  frum  a  very  lew 
porcet-.tas'e  in  the  chemical  lndii>trv  and  the 
ciktarette  Industry  to  a  very  hik;h  percentage 
In  ib.e  coal  Indu-try 

Mr  Robertson  What  w.u'.d  llie  average 
be''      I  am  sure  that  y   u  have  some  avera^-^s 

Mr  Henderson  Well,  I  know  the  disad- 
vantage of  nti  averat;e  like  that.  u-:n^  the 
averaijo  between  the  cu-arette  manufac'tur'er  ' 
and  the  coal  industry  I  can  eive  vou  the  ' 
average  if  y  u  want  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  useful  I  would  rather  eo  to  the  cost  cf 
production  m  a  particular  Indu-trv-  that  we 
had  pu'  a  pri.-e  ceiling  on  "  i 

Mr  Robertson  When  you  appeared  before 
the  J.  mt  Cnmm:T-ce  on  Labor  of  the  House 
nnd  S.MiHte  on  behal'  cf  th.e  40-hour  week  d,d 
you  not  awe  an  averace  in  making  vour  p.!;r.: 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  If  v^u  put  a 
limi'ation  en  -;.•  h   ur-  rf  work  to  40:" 

Mr  He.vdehsi  n  Wed  I  presented  five  pa2'  <= 
of   -.ndus-rie^ 

Mr  Robehtsi-;n  What  is  the  cenera!  a-. er- 
at:e  c.*t  of  lab'  r  driven  by  you  in  your  .-ta'e- 
nient  that  if  yeu  put  a  hicb.-enoul'h  pfn.iltv 
for  \»erk;i-.  ■  :r.,-re  tlian  40  hours  industry 
could   '.'.'■'•.   atT.  rd  to  do  if 

Mr     Henuer-on-    I   d.:    nor    recall    my    tes'i-    i 
mLiiy   be:,  re   t!;e  conmvee,   but   I   will   fav 
that  I  w.Il  «t.\nri  back  of  i: 

Mr  RoFERTSt  N  H.'re  i^  your  te,-t:nionv  be- 
fore th.e  Joint  conunittee  of  the  Hou-e  and 
Sen,«te  at  ;!■..•  tnr.e  iv.  \<.h.ch  \ou  .-tare  rha' 
based  on  ly;,6  pr.xiuai,::;,  th.e  'Aa.ies  a:"d 
l.'ibcr  repre.-ented  38  percent  of  tlie  manu- 
facture--,^' Ct\~t 

Mr.  Henders.  N  1  nxuld  ?ay  tliat  1  n.id 
made  a  cileula-ion  bv  taking;  a  wtit^i.-ed 
avora^e  of  all  the  Indu.vtrits  tlmt  bad  re'- 
pcrted  to  t!ie  Department  of  Commerce. 
and  made  a  very  careful  estimate  upon  it 

Mr  Robertson  There  have  boen  I'nany  m- 
crea.-os  In  wa^es   since   19 J6.   have   'here   net' 

Mr    Hfndcsson    Yes 

Mr  Robertson  Therefere  the  percen-jt- 
new  would  be  greater/  ""^    , 


Mr  HFN'.irp.sjiN  Not  ncce.ssarily,  because 
we  have  ^''t  hi^hef-  crcductivity  from 
work  Tj 

Ml  RosEr.TS'  N  W<  11,  some,  but  not  as 
mueh  higher  as  the  increase  in  many  indus- 
tries in  wages;  is  that  not  true?  You  may 
have  scnie  increase  in  individual  production 
since  1926,  but  the  increr  f  in  most  plants 
has  net  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  wages. 

Mr  Henderson  No;  no;  it  has  net  ih  the. 
durable-goods  incustries  It  has  in  the  non- 
durable; an.d  even  in  the  durable-gcods  in- 
dustries it  has  since  193':. 

Mr  RosEHTsoN  A.;  ri_'hr  If  w-  go  ahead 
with  cur  defen-e  jr  or.oi..  .;  ;,  u  have  In- 
dicated, and  I  favor  it.  and  must  Members  of 
Conjures*  favor  it.  and  also  increase  the  pro- 
duction cf  consumer  goods  that  do  not  com- 
pete with  it.  dc  you  think  we  will  i;each  max- 
imum employment  of  labor;  that  is.  of  those 
who  —  '  •- 
Job- 


re  ready,   able,   and-wllling   to  have  a 

Mr   Hender.son    That  depends  on  how  well 

'    we  plan  our  expansion.     If  we  let  things  run 

t   r  .'.while-  th'f    eii;  be  a  few  months  of  in- 

h.it:   n  V. her.  we  -.v   ulU  have   I  suspect,  nearly 

full  emplcyrnt  n: 

Mr    RorrRTs.  n    i  believe  in   1937  ycu  estl- 
I    mated  un-o;  Ivment  at  7.9C0  000.      • 

Mr    Hende:h.-,on    That  is  about  correct, 

Mr  Rol;.:it-..)n  And  in  order  to  put  peopte 
to  work  I  believe  ycu  recommended  a  high 
penalty  for  working  anybody  engaged  in  any 
interstate-commerce  activity— of  course, 
,  since  that  date  all  distinction  has  been 
Wiped  ou'  a-  you  well  know— a  heavy  pen- 
alty cf  50  p-'itent  f.  r  wcrkm?  a  man  more 
than  40  h.  ur..  and  if  you  work  on  holidays 
or  .M,me  other  such  occasions.  100  percent 
Is  'hat  not  coTrccf 

Mr  Henderson  I  do  not  recall  that  I  made 
t!;..-  specific  ree-  mmendation.  but  at  times 
of  lev.  employment  that  is  not  a  bad  idea 
At  a  time  of  lew  employment,  when  naturally 
we  r.quire  a  great  number  of  people  to  be 
emplcycd,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  any  kind 
c  f  lea.sonable  strategem  that  would  put  more 
pe^  file  on  the  pay  roll 

Mr   Robertson    At  the  time  of  that  hearing 

VI  u  quoted  with  appr  val   the  sttidy  by  Mr 

Witt   Bcwden    of   th-   Bo:   au   of  labor  Sta- 

I    tistics    that  you  said  w.o'-  i  ublished  in  Jan- 

•    ooeV^nl^'^'-    V^'^''---     '^t-      employment    of- 
2,_'tOPiro    worker-;,    a:-,d    v   u    said    the    wage 
reriuetion  following  the  N    R    .^    of  so  much 
pi-.e   a   co.t   average   which    v-.i.   rejected  In 
lower  prices  «? 

Mr     HtNDER-,oN    Tliat    is   correct 

Mr     RorEHTsooN    Well,    if    wage    reduction 

v\    u. d   re.^uit    in    a    lower    cost   average,   high 

w.,i:t^.  would  .  perate  Just  in  the  reverse,  would 

it    nof  ""'M 

Mr  Hlnderson  '  Not  in  the  same  ratio;  de- 
[x-'nclmj  on  how  hiree  your  operation  was  I 
loo,  e  -.:t  sime  ligurcs.  the  best  I  could 
po.-.>:bly  get.  cf  the  unit  labor  costs  You 
eai  .ct  those  by  calling  on  the  Department  of 
L:.i  r.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

N  V.    Kt  me  see.  that  was  1936  6r  1937   was 

It    nut^  ■ 

Mr    R    rERT^..:.-     Y-  s;   1037. 

_  Mr  Hender^cn    In  1936  hourly  earnings  on 
uurao.e   go  d^   v.ere  about   91   In   the  index 
ba;ed  en  the  1935  to  1939  average.    Tlney  are 
new  112.  but  output  ptr  man-hour  was"on'y 

!.'8  ao.cl  now  it  is  113.  . 

The  unit  labor  cost  was  03;  it  went  up  to 
104  m  1937;  108  m  1938;  but  then  it  went 
ciLOAn  to  9J  m  1939;  and  99  in  1940. 

"IT-at  is,  whWe  hourly  earnings  are  going 
ujv  'he  output  per'  m.an  was  going  up,  too 
L.iov:   co?ts  are  lower  than  in   1937. 

Tl.e  inde.x  of  production  In  that  time  oa 
the  same  ge.d.-  wen:  up  from  103  to  135. 

Mr  Robertson  I  want  to  read  you  a  sen- 
tence from  your  testimcnv  in  June  1937 
which  IS  found  on  page  153  cf  the  printed 
hearings,  in  which  you  st-i.tcd:  -Manv  les- 
sons are  to  be  learned  fr.m  tl.e  N    R    a    tx 


botherii 

abo»t 

goods 


perienc*.  many  of  which  relate  to  adminis- 
tration.! Certainly  it  was  learned  that  penal- 
izing oiertlme  needs  to  be  stia  to  force  re- 
employment." 

Mr  Hend-rson.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ioBERTsoN.  The  50-percent  overtime 
was  praiented  by  you  at  that  time,  uot  as  a 
fair  waite,  but  as  a  penalty  to  spread  em- 
ploymeiJt.  Are  you  still  of  that  same  opin- 
ion?      I 

Mr    He.vdereon.  If  we   are  In  a  low  level 
of-  emplbyment,  yes. 

Mr.  rioBERTSON.  That  Is  the  very  point  I 
am  tryiig  to  come  to.  And.  it  has  been 
g  me  all  through  these  hearings 
icpping  up  production  of  consumer 
!id  keeping  the  price  down  for  the 
manufacturers  who  must  Increase  produc- 
tion, biit  if  they  work  their  men  more  than 
40  hourfe  a  week  we  will  penalize  ihem  up 
to  50  percent  for  holidays.  Sundays,  and 
Saturdays;  but  we  are  asking  them  for  100- 
percent  broduction  and  yet  we  penalize  them 
for  meeting  the  requirements.  Now  would 
not  the!  reasons  that  you  advanced  In  1937 
for  the  ienalty  apply  with  reverse  English  for 
taking  aff  or  relaxing  the  restrictions  which 
in  1937.  on  the  basis  of  employment  In  1936 
you  saidj  would  apply  to  12.CO0  000  men? 

Mr  HjNDERsoN.  Mr.  Robertson.  I  stand  on 
that  tesiimony.  and  I  think  it  was  good.  1 
think  atjth3  present  time  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division— and  I  no- 
tice in  t|ie  press  this  morning  the  statement 
that  thete  were  cases  where  wages  and  hours 
Interfered— would  consider  relaxation. 

Mr.  RpBERTsoN  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
productlton  probleni  Is  already  sumciently 
acute  fct  some  action,  and  do  you  think  they 
have  sc<  the  power.  In  Interstate  commerce, 
to  relax  the  40-hour  week? 

Mr,  HENDERSON.  Well.  I  think  there  have 
been  miny  modifications,  and  there  have 
been  a  iumber  in  the  defense  Industry. 

Mr.  RbaERTSON.  I  don't  think  they  could 
do  it,      i  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  think  he  could  do  it— 
that  is  my  impression- and  I  think  he  said 
he  would 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Do  you  not  really  think, 
with  this  program  confronting  us.  it  Is 
vitally  nfecessary  to  keep  dovto  these  prices 
not  onl3^  for  defense  articles  but  in  order 
that  we  IshouW  give  people  work,  and  that 
It  Is  ad^-^sable  not  to  penalize  an  employer 
who  worts  a  man  more  than  40  hours  a  week, 
since,  wken  you  are  putting  that  en.  vou 
are  penalizing  the  expansion  of  ■  mpfov- 
ment?      |  ' 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
given  seiious  consideration  If  he  can't  In- 
crease tlie  number  of  shifts. 

Mr  Robertson  Thank  you  very  much. 
Tliat  Is  ^  better  answer  than  I  got  from  an 
economist  jast  week  when  I  asked  If  the 
economists  had  endorsed  his  supplemental 
statement,  and  he  said  they  did  not  endorse 
his  stateiient  but  they  endorsed  the  general 
atmosphie  (p   655) 

Mr.  HFfiDERSfN  We  do  not  want  the  kind 
of  wild  Inflation  such  as  italy  is  facing,  and 
perhaps  Jfepan.  The  only  way.  In  my  opinion, 
[own  Inflation  is  to  have  expansion 
use  of  our  resources, 
have  an  inflation  in  any  item  that 
eeded  by  people  who  are  going  to 
y  for  bread  o.  anything  else,  when 
got  to  pay  in  order  to  get  It.  There 
of  price  control  short  of  what  the 
ave  ever  devised  that  will  take  care 
ion  .n  a  necessity  (p  663). 
:t«on  I  have  Just  one  matter,  and 
,  ke  me  out  half  a  minute.  When 
the  labor  shortage  occurs  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mielligan  referred  to  shall  we  relax  the 
restraint  upon  production  c.  a  40-hour  week 
if  we  wartt  to  carry  out  your  program  with 
tn?  fullest;  production  possible  (p  678)? 

Mr.  Hekderson.  In  the  arsenals.  Mr    Rob- 
ertson, w  hen  they  have  run  smack  up  against 
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that,  there  h.is  been  relax  ition.  I  think  that 
Hillman  has  found  time  f  nd  time  again  that 
there  Is  a  lot  of  complpint  where  there  Is 
no  real  difficulty.  ;  :.a  wn-re  they  won't  take 
on  skilled  workers.  HuAever,  "l  think  on 
every  legitimate  case  we  ought  to.  I  think 
that  that  is  what  the  purpose  of  flexibUity 
act  is  for. 

Mr.  RoFEHTsoN  You  and  I  will  have  to  get 
together  on  au  amendment  to  the  law  be- 
cause since  you  have  testified  this  morning 
General  Fleming  advised  me  that  no  matter 
how  acute  the  shortage  might  become  he 
has  no  power  to  relax  the  40-hour  require- 
ment In  Interstate  commerce   (p.  678 1 

Hon  Marhineh  S  Eccies,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  I  am  opposed  to  a  general  sales  tax. 
or  to  an  increase  or  Imposition  of  excl.«ie  taxes 
except  where  it  Is  necessary  to  curtail  civilian 
demand  for  products  needed  in  defense,  thus 
preventing  inflation  (p.  681) 

In  order  to  prevent  an  inflationary  spiral 
of  price  and  wage  Increases,  labor  should  be 
willfng  to  moderate  Its  demands  for  Increased 
wages,  but  labor  cannot  be  exp)ected  to  follow 
such  a  course  If  employers  are  permitted  to 
retain   .xccsslve  profits    (p    682). 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University,  New- 
Haven.  Conn.  I  know  of  no  economic  boon. 
except  the  prevention  of  Inflation  and  defla- 
tion, as  great  as  that  which  our  people  could 
enjoy,  both  rich  and  poor,  from  removing  the 
stuntiug  influence  of  taxes  on  capital  accu- 
mulation. Moreover,  removal  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  inflation  now  threatening  us  (d 
1066). 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  f.vo  if  I  may. 
Dr.  Fisher.  YeiS 

Mr.  Jenkins  of  Ohio.  In  the  very  last  sen- 
tence of  your  statement  you  state:   "Moreover, 
removal  would  tend  to  prevent  the  Inflation 
now  affecting  us." 
Dr   Fisher.  Yes. 

Mr  Jenkins  of  Ohio.  I  have  recognized  you 
as  a  great  t.ix  authority  for  many  years,  and 
naturally  I  recognize  that  you  know  what  you 
are  talking  about  What  Is  the  present  danger 
of  Inflation? 

Dr  Fisher  The  danger  of  inflation  now— 
and  we  are  really  having  it — for  my  index 
number  this  last  week  went  up,  and  has 
gone  up  each  week  now  for  the  last  8  weeks 
except  one.  so  I  think  you  might  say  that 
we  have  inflation  already;  it  comes  about 
primarily  through  the  Government  selling 
the  bonds  to  banks  in  return  for  newly 
created  bank  credit,  which  becomes  circu- 
lating medium 

Insofar  as  he  can  de  sc  becreiary  Mor- 
genthau  has  also  properly  advocated  sell- 
ing bonds  to  the  public  in  return  for  sav- 
ings; any  newly  created  circulating  medium 
Inflation  would  be  prevented,  and  the  more 
savings  you  have  the  more  that  could  be 
done.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  that  state- 
ment: when  you  stimulat*  savings  you  will 
avoid  that  method  of  Inflation  to  a  certain 
extent,  which   is  now  being  tised. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Would  not  the  ultimate  re- 
sult be  then  that  inhere  would  be  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  ever:,  body  to  save  money  so 
as  to  purchase  Government  bonds? 

Dr.  Fisher.  It  would  help  the  Govern- 
ment's  revenue   in   that  way 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I  did  not  quite  make  myself 
clear.  I  thought  you  said  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau's  plan  was  a  good  plan  because  it  in- 
duced the  people  who  have  savings  to  lend 
Uielr  money  to  the  Government 
Dr    FiSHEH    Yes 

Mr  Jenkins.  And  the  result  would  be 
you  would  never  get  people  to  put  their 
money    in    industry 

Dr.  Fisher.  Weil,  of  course.  U  would  do  so 
If  you  earned  it  to  the  extent  that  the  Gov- 
ernment got  all  the  savings. 

Mr  Jenkins.  Well,  nearly  all  of  those  who 
have  testifled  here — at  least  many  have  testi- 


fied— to  the  eSect  we  are  facing  mtlatie:.  be- 
cause cf  rise  in  prices. 
Dr    F:?tieb    Yes 

Mr  JiNKiNs  If  that  is  the  ca.e  when  you 
tak^  the  lllusiraticn  with  reference  to  using 
savings  to  buy  Gcvernmcnt  bonds — and  I 
think  I  understand  how  with  rising  prices 
that  will  eventually  result  in  inflation,  and 
that  what  most  of  these  men  have  testified  is 
that  we  must  be  on  the  lockout  for  inflation 
and  must  prevent  prices  from  rising  What 
have  ycu  to  say  about  how  to  do  that,  if  It 
can  be  done  properly? 

Dr  Fishes.  Well,  the  method  Mr  Morgen- 
thdu  has  advocated  Is  not  a  method  for  pre- 
venting the  creation  of  new  circulation  me- 
dium which  make  prices  rise;  generally  the 
Increase  In  circulating  medium  is  what  makes 
inflation;  and  in  Germany,  where  they  used 
the  printing  press,  they  were  indirectly  doing 
the  same  thing  as  we  did  here  In  selling  bonds 
tc  banks 

Mr.  Jenkins  It  has  been  argued  here,  sort 
of  cautiously  at  times,  that  the  rise  in  prices 
has  been  due  to  the  rise  in  wages 

Dr.  Fisher  Well,  that  merely  means  one 
affects  the  other,  that  wages  and  prices  go 
up,  prices  go  along  together,  but  that  does 
not  explain   it 

Mr    RoEEHTsoN    Dr    Fisher,  for  how   many 
weeks  did  you  say  the  index  price  has  risen? 
(P    1062  ) 
Dr    FiSHEE.  About  8 

Mr  Robertson  I  think  you  said  because 
the  (jovernment  has  been  selling  bonds  to 
banks. 

Dr.  Fisher.  Largely;  yes. 
Mr.  Robertson  I  saw  a  statement  recently 
that  wages  represented  40  percent  of  the  cost 
of  steel  and  that  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  the  advance  granted,  amount- 
ing to  $60,000,000.  would  add  from  $2  to  *5 
a  ton  to  the  cost  of  steel,  so  there  are  other 
Items  besides  selling  bonds  to  banks. 

Dr.  Fisher.  There  are  other  items;  yes.  I 
was  merely  picking  out  one.  and  1  picked  It 
out  particularly  for  two  reasons  i  One.  I  be- 
lieved it  the  more  Important  Item;  and  the 
other,  because  It  related  to  the  subject  that  I 
am  talking  about    'p    10ti3^ 

Mr.  RoBEKr-v  .N  Cirtat  Bniain  recently 
launched  a  new  battleship  of  35  000  tons, 
with  16-inch  guns,  at  a  cost  of  $38,000,000. 
The  next  week  we  launched  a  3o.000-tcn 
battleship  with  the  same  armament,  at  a  cost 
of  almost  100  percent  more  than  what  it  cost 
Great  Britain.  New.  was  that  because  we 
had  been  selling  bonds  to  banks,  or  because 
of  higher  wages  and  things  of  that  character? 
Dr  Fisher.  Well,  there  has  been  Inflation 
in  England,  too;  she  has  been  selling  bends, 
too. 

Mr.  Robertson  Why  thould  our  battleships 
cost  twice  as  much  as  Britain's  battleships? 

Dr.  Fisher.  We  have  a  higher  level  of 
wages — that  Is  what  ycu  are  thinking  of — 
that  Is  undoubtedly  correct 

Mr.  EloBKRTSON  Y'cii  iihif  seen  in  tlie  press 
the  accoiint  of  strikes  -  l  machinists  In  the 
shipyards  that  are  now  getting  a  dollar  an 
hour,  and  they  are  asking  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.15  an  hour  and  12  30  an  hour  for  each 
hour  worked  over  40  hours  a  week,  and  they 
have  tied  up  $500,000,000  worth  of  ehlppmg. 
and  if  the  Government  yard=  and  -ht  private 
yards  have  to  pay  a  minimum  wage  jf  $2  30 
an  hour  for  cveriime  the  shipyards  will  have 
to  Increase  the  price  over  the  margin  they 
have  fixed  for  building  ships 

Dr  Fishes  I  think  it  would  tend  to. 
Mr  RoBEET5<eN  Well,  it  Is  a  fact.  Is  it  not, 
D<.>ctor.  that  tl.e  sp.e  cf  Grvernment  bonds  to 
banks  Is  just  one  cf  the  factors,  but  not  the 
major  factor  in  these  price  rl.'-i  t  t  which 
ycu  have  referred" 

Dr  FiEHFR  It  d- per.ds  en  wi.ether  you  are 
speakii  g  f  a  sp+'Cihl  price  rist  c:  tiu-  genmil 
level  1  think  it  is  tl.e  m..}-  r  fa(-'  :  ,n  -he 
ef^t't    on    the    gtrur.ii    livei    of    p;.('^       B..t 
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there  are  individual  cases  of  ^rlce  rises  that 
are  new  and  related  to  the  defense  program. 

Mr  Robertson  H^ w  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  wages  are  now  frt  m  l.'iO  to  200  per- 
cent higher  than  parity  anu  f  ;  :n  pricts  are 
about  70  percent  cf  parity,  if  bt.iing  b -ids 
to  banks  is  going  to  make  for  Inflatio;;  wi.y 
has  it  not  inflated  farm  pi  ict  -  ...-  \  .  >.i> 
it  has  labor  prices? 

Dr  Fisher  Selling  bond«  to  bank*  in  order 
to  create  new  creiiit  would  have  m  part  no 
effect  on  the  relanve  price  of  farm  products 
and  Industrial  products;  it  wculd  be  merely 
the  two  together  a*  a  part  of  the  general  level. 

Mr  RoBEKTsoN  Well.  Dr  Fisher,  in  1917 
and  1918  we  sold  about  $20,000,000  t'OO  of 
bonds  to  the  banks;  that  is  In  Wcr.ti  W.ir 
No    1 

Dr.   Fisher    Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  In  rai.ving  money 

Dr  Fisher  That  Is  what  raised  prices; 
prices  doubled 

Mr.  Robertson  Well,  let  us  tee  some  of  the 
wage  scales  In  1919  whhrh  was  the  peak  of 
wage  scales,  in  World  War  No  1  plumbers 
were  earning  $33.99  ptr  week;  :r  ii-i  i  tiey 
were  earning  $58  10  per  week,  and  have  tn-en 
since  advanced;  and  plumbers  wcrkmc  en 
our  camps  for  soldiers  got  about  $13  a  day. 
and  $26  a  day  for  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
holidays.  In  1919  elcctriclane  were  getting 
$32  99  per  week;  in  1940  they  wrre  getting 
$56  04.  and  If  they  were  getting  what  Is  called 
parity  In  farm  Income  the  scrle  e^  wa.-t  in 
1940  would  have  been  $33.42,   n  .-  ro  w  i./c  la. 

And  $58,  $59  right  down  the  in  e  :n  1940 
for  all  these  skilled  workers  S..m  ; --io  they 
have  been  advanced  all  along  ti  e  ..lo  and 
according  to  a  statement  put  cut  a  lew  days 
ago  by  the  e  I  u  they  have  gotten  a  wage 
Increase  in  :v-i\  i. mounting  to  |i3.ho '>(*0  0:.»0, 
and  the  procr.on  acoitiiia^  to  tl.a-  j-atin.ent, 
is  iw-t  getting  well  under  way. 

Do  you  agree  with  me  that  tins  rapid  m- 
crea.se  in  wage  is  bound  to  be  reflected  m  in- 
creased prices? 

Dr.  Fisher.  Ye*;  I  agree  with  thi.t  And  I 
think  that  Is,  to  some  extent,  sell-delea'ing 
because  of  prices  per  hour,  that  ;s.  waees  per 
hour  and  wages  p«  r  week  and  per  sear  ,s  a 
very  different  thine 

Mr.  Robertson.  What  si:</^M  we  do  about 
it?  Should  we  try  to  brin.j  ji.ce-  ef  farm 
commodities  up  to  2tX)  percent  or  should  we 
try.  through  some  relaxation  of  tl.e  40-hour 
program,  to  keep  some  reasonable  limit  upon 
the  advances  of  wages? 

Dr  Fisher  Well,  that  Is  on  another  ^ubv-ct. 
and  I  do  not  like  to  art  t-.o  f  ir  away  :r>  m  the 
subject  I  have  boen  ■-peaking  on 
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Mr  BROOK.S  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONCRE-SSIONAL  RECORD  a 
radio  address  delivtifd  by  me  in  Wash- 
ir.gton  en  Tue.sciay  nipht,  August  5.  1941. 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow-: 

Ladifs  r:.c1  t-'fiit;- mon.  the  measure  that 
Is  up  r-r  c<  -.'.cipraticn  tK'fr,re  the  Congress 
U)  txter.d  :'.:•■  t.jTie  cf  «»rv:ce  cf  mpu  who 
lave  h«-t  n  d.Mf'.cl  li.to  the  m:U:ary  fi,rccs  c.' 
t;.c  l:-.'<  !  S-,.-(-  b«-\..:-.fl  the  p-TircJ  ■ /.  i 
year,  has  lar  i.-r'  ater  scniScance  than  ir.-.st 
or  cur  i>C!  p;-'  naU^e  Tho  citT!iri;;d  V'.  ex'tnd 
the  service  of  these  men  is  clcaked  ir.  that 
thnu-  I'own  ufH'd  to  c^ver  ev.-ry  chcr  step 
t.i::*'.-!  liv  the  fidm!ii:--tr:it;cr.  ir.  the  last  year. 
i.a:.''iy,  r..)t i:'r;;il  cl('fe:'i-:i'  B\Jt  to  ir.any  cf 
U'*  \i.;-.  ■  ha-e  -Aa'ched  this  steady  march  with 
con  tant  deiuhv  tread,  this  l.s  but  Hncfher  step 
toward  war  \V,'  are  now  so  c!on.>  Ui  all-cut 
shcoMnq  participation  In  the  wars  of  the 
world  that  f>ach  .=tpp  from  new  on  becomes 
vastly  i:.i;re  :ir.p  r'ar.t. 

Oiir  future  {.rcpect  frr  -'a-in:;  ,  iit  cI  the 
war  l.s  con.=tantly  darkened  bv  -he  pr.  rresslve 
and  priivocative  hC';  bv  r  ur  Goveiiunent 
Bold  and  bfllinert  nr  '-•.".)s  are  ir.ovlnt;  us  to- 
ward the  hiueoiis  -h,..ti  -.v  cr  war  with  Us 
pci'^cnous  friKt.s  '.t  i.iiii.nn  .' ull'-rni'j;,  misery, 
poverty,  and  unhenrable  taxaticn,  foUrwed  by 
hnrr^■d''  and  nt^ral  disintegrations,  and  then. 
the  i.a'ur.i;  r  r.-e',;ueuce  of  beccmlne  in- 
c.-~cariih.v  :."Tr-.vf  ven  w;  h  international 
ll,tri..;ii"   f    r  C' r." urit's  m  ci  ;:-.e 

-The  steps  that  we  hav?  take:,  h.ave  teen 
ran.d  toward  rur  a'.l-fir  p.,rtic;patirn.  not- 
Wi'.'t.-randiiu:'  tj-.e  fact  tl-.at  constantly  a  vast 
n;ajority  of  our  p*MpIe  have  expre-^ed  theni- 
sel\e.s  In  every  possible  and  ir.  every  ccn- 
cei\nble  wny  a^  oppos:tl  to  cnir  l;ec'  m.v^:  :n- 
volv:-d  as  a  '■h'^ctine  participant  Ar.d  th.e 
qtiosM.  n  n  w  i-  ■■.^h.ill  .An-.e.;r.i  nwe  n  t 
h.er  dcstmv,  ,  r  .--hal!  v. e  detcur  back  tti  the 
wars  of  th.e  Old  \V:-r:d  at.d  ther-  meet  cur 
fa'r  '■■ 

In  th.e  -;).i:i  .  !  a  hitle  mere  tlian  a  cmniry 
and  n  half  un^ier  ot:r  American  form  cf  Gcv- 
eri.ni  r/  i  f  ci.vul.  d  avif.a-nty  d;«tributfd  op- 
portuni'v  and  hr.ntatu  ns  it  power.  .America, 
bv  riie  Ci'n-'..nt  i;..-*-  of  the  .-trcn-  and  sturdy 
n:tn  and  u.:ntn  cf  all  th.e  naticnahties. 
(rt-.a-.  and  r^  Irr*  cf  the  wcrld.  have  built  en 
t!-.:«.  c  I'.rinrT.t  'he  preatc-it  civih7atlcn  that 
hd-i  e-er  b.>:i  kiu.wn  to  man — a  civ!::.7,itirn 
built  c.n  faith  and  conhdence  m  the  w.  rd  of 
o\:r  leader*,  tele  ranee.  ;-.!-.d  respect  fcr  each 
other,  a  civilisation  ba.-^.-d  upv~r.  the  di'.:nity 
and  ruh.t.';  cf  the  individual  ci'i.'cn.  a  Gcv- 
prr.ir.t  lU  dc.-. Lined  for  all  tl:r:e  to  prevent  the 
e--.t.ibiishm.er.t  cf  a  royal  hoM-e,  a  re.^nint 
fanniy.  a  dlctatcr.  cr  a  clique,  cla.-.-..  cr  clan 
of  n. »•!>..  ev.>r  tjainin^  dominant  and  dicta- 
torial centra  I  Keepmt^  th<)~e  things  constant- 
ly In  (  ur  ir.iiid  and  tbieivm.::;  the" limitations 
of  pcu-r  and  t!ie  re-tric'lcn  of  authority,  we 
became  the  liappiest  and  freest  Nation  on 
earth.  an;d  w-:  bt^came  the  richc-t  people  in 
the  V,  I.  :;.i  H:ch.  becau-jo  of  the  creative  genius 
tha-  c.  m.->  cn:y  Irom  the  fre-dcm  cf  the  soul 
and  the  mind,  and  the  freedom  cf  action 
tlnr   l.s  thiLs  inspired. 

0>;t   i.t   i;nr  ainind.nice  v.  c   liav-'  c.~n.s"ar.t',v 
ci^ntiibuttcl    t.     the   di,^tie.-scd    people  of   the 
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;.:•  v.e  lia'.tcd  our 
■'-  ha-k  into  'he  eld 
wcr.J  to  partnip.iie  in  hir  c.  i>;..nt  struiule 
cf  pL-.ver  pel. tics,  hitttr  h.i'rcd-.  ch.aif:  • 
bouudarv  line-  which  Inr.  e  res'.jltod  in  "c"n"-i- 
stant  mass  murder  thrcu-h  the  a::e~  \Ve 
were  t.ld  at  that  time  that  wt  v.,re~  to  p  r- 
ticipate  m  a  war  that  wculd  end  ■.::  wavs  V.'e 
were  to  n-.ake  the  world  safe  fcr  cur  k^■'l  if 
undfistandmc  And  w-  made  a  tre-nc-d^MS 
contribution.  And  the  aftermath  w  .L^  shclk- 
Inc  to  us.  The  lack  cf  appreci.^ticn  on  the 
part  cf  the  r.nticns  wh?m  we  defen.ded.  th'^'- 
far.tire  to  make  equitable  a^jus•.^le;us  >imor ' 
the  European  natlcn.s  at  the  ccnclusicn  cf 
the  war,  their  rcpudia'ion  not  only  cf  t^-e 
dibts    thc\     cv^ed    u<    I;-,;-     t'. 


ht::.ni;  ci 
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the  American  people  that  we  should  never  do 
that  thing  again 

And  we  p:.^sed  a  law  called  the  neutrality 
law  Tliat  was  to  prevent  cur  getting  Into 
their  next  war.  And,  In  the  short  span  of  a 
few  m.cnth.-,  all  u::der  the  premise  that  we 
would  stay  cut  of  tlie  war  and  the  pretext  of 
buiidiiii;  cur  own  national  defen.'^e,  we  have 
cjunkened  cur  j-tep  until  we  stand  almost  at 
a  f;:-tful   hour   tcday. 

We  Chang  d  (  ur  neu'ra.ity  law  to  sell 
goods  to  those  pe.ple  f.-:hLing  for  liberty. 
But  to  obtain  that  cha:  t'e  m  the  law  both 
tlie  Executive  branch  a;.d  Members  ol  the 
Cona;ress  pledged   thn^  ah  sa.es   would  be  for 

ca«h-and-carry,  aid  tliat  It  would  keep  war 
away  from  cur  shore. 

Then  came  the  original  conscription  bill. 
They  said  It  was  only  for  our  own  defense. 
The  admlnistraiion  and  Members  cf  Congress 
pledged  that  these  men  would  bs  taken  only 
for  1  year,  and  that  they  wotud  nrt  be  taken 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Wes'ern  Hemisphere. 
Who  could  be  so  unpatriotic  as  not  to  be 
willing  to  serve  1  year  to  prepare  himself  to 
protect  our  home  and  cur  shjre? 

It  was  a  pledge  and  it  was  a  promise.  It 
was  another  step. 

Then  we  were  told  that  Eittain  needed  our 
airplanes  and  tanks,  and  that  we  must  sell 
them  to  them  even  though  we  didn't  have 
enough  to  train  the  men  we  were  calling 
Into  service     But  that  was  done. 

Tlie  law  forbade  our  selling  these  war  im- 
plements, but  we  got  around  the  lav  by 
calling  them  obsolete  even  though  they  were 
cf  our  latest  design  ana  the  bt-st  we  had. 
Still  th.ey  found  a  way  to  sell  them.  They 
said  i:  w  ..s  to  kfcp  war  away  from  our  shore. 

Th.  :i  B-itain  said  she  needed  our  de.^troy- 
c:  The  l.tw  forbade  it  But  we  caiied  them 
t  bsclete,  too.  And  we  were  tcld  that  we  were 
trading  them  fcr  ba.ses.  Britain  got  our 
ships  We  got  the  right  to  negotiate  for  and 
to  purchase  ba'=es  nrd  to  pay  for  them  with 
cath. 

Theii  came  the  lease-lend  bill  Tliey  said 
it  was  needed  to  prevent  our  becoming  In- 
volved in  the  war.  Some  of  us  who  opposed 
it  said  that  if  one  man.  namely,  the  Preisi- 
d.  nt.  was  given  all  the  power  to  distribute 
cur  military  and  naval  equipment  through- 
cut  the  world,  that  it  was  bound  to  Involve 
us  because  he  would  naturally  ask  them  what 
they  needed  It  for.  and  sit  In  and  advise 
them  in  the  cnn.duct  of  the  war.  which 
na-urally  wculd  involve  us.  We  were  assured 
that  this  w'juld  not  happen  But  a  little 
more  than  a  week  ago  Mr  Harry  Hopkins,  the 
pcrscnal  representative  of  the  President  sat 
in  with  the  Britl=h  War  Cabinet  if  ycu 
pleafe  m  .'^ecret  meeting,  and  Viscount  Ell- 
b..r.k  ,<,i;d  th.n  It  was  fifing  that  •America 
should  have  a  -^eat  in  the  British  War  Cabi- 
net because  An-ieilca  would  "very  soon  be 
nearer  to  us  m  tlie  war  than  they  are  al- 
rciUiy.' 

The  lea-e-lend  bill  was  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  for  what  he"  had  already 
done— the  trading  of  our  destroyers  The 
lease-lend  bill  provided  that  the  President 
cou  d  give  any  country  In  the  world  who  e 
deferuse  he  th..ua:'n  essential  to  cur  defense, 
part  cf  cur  exi.^rinc;  defense  equipment! 
whether  it  be  guns,  cannon,  tanks,  planes, 
or  sh'ps.  with  the  only  limitation  that  he 
could  not  give  them  more  than  $1,300,000  OCO 
worth  combined  Then  when  the  adminis- 
tration n=k-d  fcr  c-.ii  appropriation  to  aid 
Bru.un.  the  C..ner-, ss  appropriated  $7,000- 
OcXiOOO  m.cre  That  was  more  than  we  ever 
appropriated  at  anv  one  time  in  cur  history 
for  the  care  cf  cur  cwn  people. 

Tlien  came  the  problem  of  production  and 
a  priority  system  was  established.  Certain 
strategic  materials  w,.:c  curtailed,  and  our 
factcrn-s  throu.?hrut  the  country  be^an  even 
then  to  fee!  that  they  would  scon  be  faced 
wi-h  shortages  that  migh^  result  m  loas-s 
nr  even  closing  d.  vs -i  of  their  plants  com- 
F--   •  y     But  they  were  tcl;:  it  was  to  keep 
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Theii  the  Chief  Executive  ordered  ships  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  who  were  fighting 
those  ♦e  chose  to  aid  seized  In  our  harbors. 
Then  Congress  was  again  asked  to  pass  a  law 
to  give  authority  for  that  which  had  already 
been  done. 

Another  step.  But.  of  course,  they  said,  to 
keep  ui  out  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  Army  moved  in  on  men 
who  wflre  Tirlklng  for  a  living  wage  In  a  fac- 
tory tliat  produced  airplanes.  90  peicent  of 
which  fere  being  sent  across  the  sea.  There 
was  nol  authority  to  move  the  Army  with 
fixed  biyonets  Into  an  Industrial  plant,  but 
after  the  deed  was  done  Congress  was  asked 
to  pass  a  "seizure  bill,"  and  in  the  Senate 
it  was  intimated  that  we  were  not  backing 
up  our  ^resident  when  we  wrote  in  an  amend- 
ment ^  hich  merely  required  that  the  man- 
agement  and  labor  be  given  ample  time  to 
conduc  ncsotiatlons  before  the  Army  was 
used  to  seize  the  plant. 
'  The  ]  [ouse  the  other  day  rejected  this  right 
to  seize  plants  in  that  way.  But  it  was  an- 
other a  lep  toward  all-out  power  for  all-cut 
produci  ion  for  all-out  participation  In  the 
war  to  which  the  people  have  constantly 
express  'd  their  oppcoitlon. 

Then 'we  find  suddenly  thnt  our  troops  are 
in  Icelind — outside  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Although  we  were  told  we  were  to 
take  over  Iceland  and  protect  Its  people,  we 
find  th  It  our  soldiers  are  participating  with 
the  British  troops  there — outside  the  West- 
ern Hsnisphere.  they  say  again  it  is  for 
national  defense  and  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
Then  we  find  thnt  boys  who  were  drafted 
from  their  homes,  from  their  work,  under  the 
promise  in  the  law  for  only  1  year's  service, 
have  been  sent,  some  of  them,  to  the  bases 
where  those  in  authority  knew  at  the  time 
they  were  sending  them  that  they  could  not 
keep  fa  th  with  these  boys  and  return  them 
within  he  year 
Anotl  er  bold  step, 

•Rien  they  came  to  Congress  again  and 
asked  for  authority  for  things  that  had  al- 
ready hcei.  done.  What  authority  did  they 
ask  forf  To  remove  the  restrictions  of  the 
law  so  t|hat  men  could  be  sent  anywhere  the 
Commalider  in  Chief  wished  to  send  them  be- 
yond thje  Western  Hemisphere.  And.  more — 
they  aslted  to  have  every  restriction  removed 
as  to  thie  number  that  could  be  drafted,  and 
they  asked  to  have  the  restriction  also  re- 
moved 4s  to  the  limit  of  time  of  their  service. 
Yet.  wrten  these  men  wished  to  protest  to 
their  R^resentatives  in  Congress  against  re- 
moving ithese  restrictions  they  were  told  by 
their  co^nmandlng  officers  that  they  could  not 
communicate  with  Members  of  the  Congress. 
What  ^conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these 
bold  stetos  and  from  these  bold  demands? 

The  Administration  will  soon  ask  for  an 
apprrprlation  for  critical  equipment  sufficient 
to  p  ovlkle  an  Army  of  3.230.000  men.  With 
the  President's  personal  representative  sitting 
In  with  h;he  British  War  Cabinet,  and  sitting 
in  With  Joe  Stallrt.  with  the  British  generals. 
Sir  Archibald  Wavell  and  Sir  Claude  Auchin- 
leck.  calling  for  an  American  expeditionary 
force,  ai^d  with  our  own  Chief  of  Staff  asking 
ight  to  dtaft  as  many  men  as  they 
nd  to  send  them  where  they  choose, 
eep  them  as  long  as  they  choose  so 
the  President  will  say  that  it  is  for 
national!  defense  and  during  emergency. 
What  cah  we  think  cf  these  demands?  When 
we  buil(|  a  base  in  Newfoundland  to  protect 
our  eastern  shore,  and  then  move  troops  to 
Greenlaiid  to  protect  Newfoundland,  and  then 
send  trotps  to  Iceland  to  protect  Greenland, 
and  the*  hear  constant  rumors  that  we  are 
building  bases  In  Ireland  to  protect  Iceland, 
what  cai  we  think? 

In  thai  face  of  a  demand  fcr  an  unlimited 
Army  fof  an  unlimited  time  to  be  sent  any- 
where, ttere  can  be  but  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  in  violation  cf  the  pledges  made 
b?  the  CJjngress  to  the  boys  that  were  draft- 
^.  and  in  violation  cf  the  promises  made 
before  election  to  the  people  that  we  would 
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stay  out  of  the  v  r  w-  are  mcvlng  steadily 
tcwa-d  that  fatetul  hcur  Then,  add  \o  that 
the  wcrds  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  ¥ho  states  that  there 
can  come  no  peace  until  the  Hitlerite  gov- 
ernment Of  Germany  has  been  finally  and 
utterly  destroyed,  and.  suggesting  that  after 
this  war  some  international  "instrumental- 
ity" m  ist  be  brought  about  to  force  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  earth  to  keep  {jeace,  one 
With  the  other 

We  know  from  the  results  of  every  poll 
that  has  been  taken  that  over  75  percent  of 
our  American  pe'  p!e  do  not  want  to  become 
a  shooting  participant  in  Europe's  war  We 
knew  from  pells  taken  in  England  that  72 
percent  of  the  people  cf  Great  Britain  think 
America  will  become  a  shooting  participant 
tn  the  war. 

The  question  today  is  plain  and  crystal 
clear  Shall  Congress  represent  the  will  of 
over  75  percent  cf  the  American  people,  or 
yield  to  the  propaganda  and  demand  of  72 
percent  of  the  people  of  Great   Britain? 

If  this  is  a  Government  by  the  American 
people  and  for  the  Anicricnn  people,  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  American  people  to  speak  now 
more  forcefully  than  ever  before,  and  let 
their  Representatives  in  both  Reuses  of  the 
Ccngre-^s  know  that  they  expect  them  to 
represent  the  American  viewpoint,  and  stop 
taking  further  belligerent  steps  that  are  In 
violation  of  the  pledges  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  fight  to  keep  us  out  of  war  can 
still  be  wen. 

They  may  silence  our  citizens  who  have 
been  drafted  fcr  military  service,  but  the 
people  who  remain  at  hom^  must  not  be 
silenced.  If  the  people  speak,  and  they  must 
speak  now,  if  these  elected  to  public  respon- 
sibility  keep  their  pledge  to  the  people. 
America  will  move  on — America  will  move  on 
to  her  destiny,  and  not  be  dragged  to  Europe 
to  meet  her  fate. 


The  War  on  Inflation 
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Thursday.  August  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  28K  1941 


EDITORIAL     1-T:cM     NKW     YORK     HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

Mr.  BRIIXIES  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanlmcui  co:-.-ent  lo  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  H'l.'d  Tribune  of  todav  entitled 
"Tht    War  on  Inflation." 

There  beine  i:o  ob.iectlon.  the  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  pritt^ed  ;n  th*'  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    \ht    Nt  a     Y.  :k    Hria.d    Tribune    of 

.^U^Unl    T      1  i'4  i 
IHF    W.-iK    ON    l^TUill.jS 

Testifying  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Comm.ittee  on  Tuesday.  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Le  r.  H'^nderscn  declared  that  the 
country  was  headed  into  »wious  inflation 
unless  something  was  done  al>out  the  situa- 
tion without  delay 

It  is  interesting  to  ncte  that  Mr  Hender- 
son, in  urging  enactm^ent  of  price-control 
legislation,  stresses  two  aspects  of  the  sltua- 


tiOD  wnlch  are  deliberately  soft-pedaled  in 
the  pending  bill,  namely,  farm  prices  and 
wages  He  did  not  speciflcally  urge  the  iii- 
clu.'Uon  of  these  In  the  measvire  But  he 
pointed  out  that  farm  prices,  along  with  food 
price?,  are  conspicuous  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  already  advanced  further  than  at  the 
corresponding  stage  of  the  World  War  infLi- 
Uon,  while  wages  constitute  "the  most  vola- 
tile and  dynamic  element"  In  the  price  pic- 
ture Pay  rolls,  he  showed,  have  risen  to  the 
hlghjst  point  ir.  the  Nation's  history  at  a 
time  when,  becau.se  of  defense  demands, 
"there  Is  less  and  less  to  buy  '"  He  defined 
this  situation — increasing  purchasing  power 
coinciding  with  stationary  or  di^clining  pro- 
duction of  goods  tp  buy— as  itself  inflation 

If  this  is  the  heart  of  the  inflation  prcb- 
Um— and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is — then  we  face  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  whole  attack  on  inflation  does  not  call  lor 
thoroughgoing  reorganization  and  consolida- 
tion. If  the  problem  is  one  of  purchasing 
power  running  away  from  production,  it  cer- 
tainly Is  not  going  to  be  solved  simply  by 
granting  someone  the  authority  to  fix  prices. 
The  first  and  main  task,  obvictisly,  is  to  con- 
cert all  he  measures  affecting  the  adjustment 
of  purchasing  power  to  available  production. 

No  one  would  expect  to  waje  a  successful 
war  if  the  air  force  was  not  notified  as  to 
what  the  main  objective  was;  if  the  move- 
ments of  the  infantry  and  the  artillery  were 
so  poorly  synchronized  that  he  latter  found 
Itself  shelling  its  own  troops  instead  of  the 
enemy:  If  the  tanks  had  to  retire  from  the 
engagement  because  no  one  had  thought  to 
see  to  it  that  they  had  a  suffi.ient  supply 
of  fuel,  and  if  the  support  aviation  decided 
to  take  time  off  for  a  3-hour  lunch  and  a 
short  nap  at  the  most  crucial  stage  of  the 
attack 

Yet  this  IS  a  roughly  accurate  picture  of 
the  antl-lnflatlon  campaign  as  it  has  tjeen 
waged  in  the  United  States  thus  far  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  filed  an  urgent  ap- 
peal with  the  Congress  and  the  President 
as  far  back  as  last  January  1.  asking  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  undue  credit  expansion,  but 
that  request  was  pigeonholed,  presumably 
t>ecause  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  feared 
It  might  increase  the  cost  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing Congress,  in  spite  of  the  admitted 
importance  of  reducing  nondefense  spending, 
actually  voted  to  increase  such  exptnditurcs 
In  the  1942  Budget  by  nearly  SIQOOOO.OOO 
At  the  very  t;-re  ♦he  adm.nlstratTSt  was 
considering  curtailir.ent  of  installment  sell- 
ing as  an  anti-inflation  move  It  was  liberal- 
izing the  terms  of  its  own  F    H    A    loanf; 

Although  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  the  crying  need  at  the  present  time 
Is  for  a  tax  bill  which  would  recapture  the 
excess  purchasing  power  being  created  by 
the  defense  program  Congress,  with  the 
support  of  th-  Treasury,  has  placed  Its  great- 
est tax  em;  l.usi  =  -n  a  policy  of  "soaking  the 
rich  "  Although  the  administration  admits 
that  farm  prices  have  advanced  out  of  all 
proportion  to  other  price*  and  that  wages — 
now  at  their  historic  highs — are  the  most 
Important  single  element  In  prices,  it  Is  now 
sponsoring  a  price-control  bill  under  which 
both  of  these  price  areas  are  exempted  Al- 
though cotton  prices  are  the  highest  in  11 
years,  the  farm  bloc  in  C-tingress  is  at  this 
moment  proposing  to  "freeze"  the  7  000  Ono 
bales  of  Government-held  surplus  lest  the 
liquidation  of  anv  part  of  these  stocks  prevent 
the  further  inflation  of  prices 

One  could  go  on  almost  by  the  hour  with 
such  examples  of  confusion,  of  working  at 
cross-purposes,  and  of  placing  seif-interest 
above  the  national  welfare  These  should 
suffice  to  show  that  the  present  problem 
transcends  mere  price  fixing  The  w  r 
against  inflation  will  not  be  won  until  a  gen- 
eral staff  1?  set  up  with  the  acumen  and  the 
farsightedness  to  coordinate  a  cenuine  major 
ofTensive  and  with  the  authority  to  make  Its 
policies  effective. 
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Thursday.  AuQust  7  (lerftslatwe  dui/  of 
Monday.  July  2S'     1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  iiA.\l)OiFH  HEARl^T 


Mr,  REYNOLIDS.  Mr.  Presidont,  I  a>k 
unanimous  conj^ent  to  have  m.-^-rteri  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrord  a-^  aincie 
entitled  "Propaganda  Is  Pulling  Us 
To-ward  War."  This  is  b  daily  feature 
under  the  heading  "In  the  ne  ws."  This 
particular  article  was  published  in  the 
Wa.'-hington  Times-Hera  Id  in  its  issue  of 
August  6, 1941,  It  is  by  the  pen  cf  a  great 
patriot  and  a  great  Aniorican,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  who  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  keep  us  out  of  this  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald   of 
August  6,  1941  I 

In  thi  NrwE 

PBOPAGANDA  IS  PULUNG  IS  Tv.WARD    U  ".R 

According  to  dlspatchet  ficm  B  ,tn>s 
Aires.  Argentina  has  told  both  the  German 
and  British  Gov«rnmen:a  to  abate  their 
propaganda 

Otherwise,  Argentina  wcuiu  have  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  circukuion  of  foreign 
propaganda  and  to  close  all  propagnnd  i 
bureaus  and  shut  oS  all  pnjpaganda  source'. 

Said  the  Fornpn  Mmlbtcr  ii;  notes  to  be  h 
the  German  and  BrltLsh  Governments: 

"The  material  published  In  Buennc  Aires, 
'more  or  less,  under  the  auspices  of  tin  Brit- 
ish and  Gi  rman  Gcvernnimt*"  ha-  Iktm 
found  to  contain  "statcmetiu  injurious  .  r 
offensive  to  one  side  or  tlu  other  m  tl  e 
Eurcpean  war 

Tliese  publications  the  Fon  ign  Minister 
declares,  "constitute  propagai^da  which  tt- 
fects  deeply  the  tranquillity  ar  d  .  id»r  ol  ll.'.s 
neutral  country   and  must  be  discontinuf-d 

In  fact,  the  Foreign  Minister  hints  at  dras- 
tic measures  in  esse  tht  ■  dt.Mrlbutlon  of 
these  publications"  is  nc-   disr-nt;::u<  d 

Apparently  Argentina  tak.'  iis  d'.larii- 
tlon  of  neutrality  s-erlt  u-:v  a:d  i-^  dftpr- 
mlned  not  to  ha\e  the  ■■tr!ii.r;-i:;iit\  ;,!,d  or- 
der" of  It*  people  disturbed  b\  ;  n  p.,fa!iri  i  m 
alien  interests 

Why  c,  r,:,  •  ;;,«  Ur.ited  S.-.i-s  b<  a^  .sin- 
cere, as  hnnesi.  as  independent  as  Amer.ran 
as  Argentina? 

Why  do  the  tranquillity  t-.id  re  i  cf  ur 
people  have  to  be  disturijed  bv  Brltisii  Ri;d 
German  and  Russian  prcj  aei^tK  -,  vimcI.  seeks 
to  involve  otir  Nation  In  evf:\  (  r,f..r'  »i,.c;i 
arises  in  every  part  of  the  w   :  c; 

Why  has  not  the  tJnlUd  S'f -p."-  e  t  a  t:,i!y 
democratic  Gcrvernm-r,t  h  v.-..:\  American 
Government  to  protect  us  fr  m  such  propa- 
ganda Instead  of  to  enccun.ce  it  to  our 
definite  and  desperate  detriment? 

Our  whole  country  is  tern  with  cont(rid.;.g 
fascism  and  ccmmunism — with  propiicanoa 
for  British  interett.s  or  German  interest.s  -t 
Russian    intere.'-ts 

No  thought  IS  givtn  to  Am'tiran  inter*  sts. 

Propaganda  influences  us  ls  i  people  to 
give  away  billions  of  dollari  tc  \varr:ng  for- 
eign nations  when  we  have  c.me  to  the  very 
verge  cf  biii.kruptcy  cursdvts 
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Pruj-aganda  mijitis  u»  t  Mi:r>-;.U<r  a  c^'T. - 
lUlt'THbii'  par-,  if  iir  !.a'..il  i-quipni'-nt  and 
»lm';--t  our  ei'.tlrr  ,i;;p:.i:-,<    pr    d'Ji,  t ;r :i  fnr  tiie 

Pt  pag.ir.r!,!  b.irul-i  us  to  the  inevitable 
resui"-  '-f  ^  111'  f  Ky  ar.d  makes  us  forpet  the 
prtiVf-n  ci  n.-i  fju- T.rcs  of  our  fcrmer  foUlt  s 
c<  rn  11! :  •!«■!!  ij:-fl' r  similar  circum5^ta!ir-«s  ai.d 
Inrrri'  ;•,  ■  V 

Pr.  ;  .i».ir;ti.i  di  -ir.  .y-^  our  unity  ar.d  ur.cKr- 
ni. !'.'"■  >  i;r  '.'  y.il'v 

I*  i:f<:'.  a;,d  rent  nrr.  lr.it  trs  (  iir  c-Ji.rfp- 
tl'  :i    rf   i.nti.  r.H.ity 

Pr  ;;i:ik;_inc!.\  » r:ii>f<5rms  our  Anurii  a  !:<.  m 
a  i!i>l'.ln>,'  p'  t,  fu-;i'ig  various  rarts  tc  a  l;ar- 
n'.cnli-u--  a:.f1  l'.«  ni'  Cfn'-'U*  w!;'  if.  into  a  st'p- 
nr:it<r  <!!v:dii.kr  nur  pc;  pic  into  thfir  on^i- 
r...  r,i,;.i.  .iMi  ;;.i'r  nai  cU-nii'ii's  and 
nrra\  !..■  •!.•;.:  ;!;  ri  r.flut  with  faci;  (  t hpr, 
r^viT.nc  tlv  }.,i*;!'.l-  ar.d  anttit;  •iii^ni.'^  ( 'f  tb.eir 
formi-r  rarh<rlar.(!>  and  the  a^c-old  [)r'=ju- 
dln-s  and  hc.flti;itlt'-  f^j  E'lr   r-  and  A~:.\ 

Pre  pavjandist-i  are  abu-mg  the  hbcrties  ci 
our  !ri-i  ccvmrry  and  running  liin  cK  m  uur 
ho>p.'.ub:-.    lani!  ' 

I-(;r«'i.;n  an.ba-'.idcr^  ar.d  frrfin  s-t  A'e-n-.v:; 
parade  arrive  (  i;r  cinmrry  exh-T'.ing  p'lr  pfi  - 
pie  Tt>  take  part  in  f.  reii-n  w.irs 

Our  theater-  h.iv-  d''i?eiicrat(d  Int.)  tr.tre 
irifdia    f(  r    prcp.ii;ai'.<.i  i 

Th.e  -<r.en  r.  (  k  -  with  pn  pat^anda.  ll.e  rart;  > 
8tr.>  li-   tu  h;k!!i    lienvcu   with   It 

Pri  pa^randa  *,:i  .  vor.tn.illy  l.m.d  ii.-  m  th;.s 
all'  n  riin.'lirt-  pi  p.^anda  plus  tht-  par'L-an- 
•;hlp  ai.;!  il'er -in.'.ndedness  of  cur  rwr.  G'".- 
rrrm>!.t 

I*  \s  truly  m.f  riun.ate  tha*^  we  tUii'en-  cf 
the  I'v.i'cd  SMt<'<  have  net  a  ij'„\  err.nicnt  with 
the  tlrinnn?-  a".d  mdepend'  n.ci'  i.f  Argontliia's 
Odvernir.ent  f  tcli  thi-s(>  selrtsh  fcreiRn  na- 
tion- which  ire  disturbing  our  peace  and 
urlfy,  I  Iir  "crier  ai-.d  tranquillity."  tii  dt-~i,-t 
before  we  cIo;,t  up  their  pr-  pagan.da  mills  and 
expel  their  pr  p.;«anda  ngent.>  for  tl'.e  pre- 
fect ion.  of  cur  ^  wn  people 

Q\io  Tal-Cl'i  Chinese  Foreiktn  Mmls-fer. 
said  Saturday  that  Thail.md  Is  ccmlna!  more 
and  mc  re  uijd.  r  rlie  domination  of  Japan  and 
ha.-^  Rranitcd  rt'cov;r. itlon  to  Mnnchukuo  as  an 
Independent   yate 

Furthermcre,  "the  Influential  Chinese  news- 
paper" TKkunk'pao  "sharply  critici7ed  the 
United  States  ar.d  Britain  for  falllnt?  to  fore- 
stall   Japanese    domlr^.atlcn    In    Thailand  " 

This  hen  track  '  newspaper  assumed  to 
say : 

"All  our  pn-vious  appeals  for  the  United 
8tate.s  and  Britain  to  protect  Thailand  and 
prevent  her  comini?  Into  Japan>  orbit  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears 

"The  United  States  and  Britain  lageed  be- 
hind again— always  behind  ' 

Now.  i.s  not  :hrtt  toi  bad? 

Why  and  hew  must  it  be  the  bu.sniess  rf 
the  Uniretl  Statr'.s  whether  Thailand  rec^t:- 
n!ze<!  Nfan.chui:u"  or  not,  or  Inclme.s  toward 
the  Japanese  orbit  or  the  Chinese  orbit^ 

Must  the  Ui  ited  States  interfere  to  decide 
The  internal  aff.iirs  and  if.ternational  sympa- 
thies of  every   peewee  country  in  the  world? 

M\ist  we  meddle  in  the  troubles  cf  all  of 
E\irope   arid   all    of   Asia' 

And  If  we  must  meddle  why,  when  we 
meddle,  do  we  net  stay  meddled  in  one  t.pot 
and  on  one  fide' 

First  we  are  inetidhnk;  to  free  Finland 

Tlien  we  are  meddllnc  to  enslave  lier 

F;r.<t  we  were  mterteruK  to  prevent  th.e 
■bs<.uption  of  the  free  Republics  of  E.-tun;.i, 
Latvia,  and  Li  hu.u.la 

Now  we  are  n.ter:erini:  to  restore  them  to 
the  sway  of  B\.'Lshevi?t  brutality 

First  we  want  to  fight  icr  th.at  de.\r 
France,  cur  btUved  ally —  Lafayette,  we  are 
here  " 

And  new  we  want  to  war  agair.st  her 
ConsLstency  Is  a  rank  in.it.ition  Jewel  as  f.;r 
as  we  are  co!.cer:.ed 
We  occupy  (treenl.in.d 
We  occupy  Iceland 

W'e  »tx-u:e  British  ba.-ics  by  apreement  in 
ranous  Br-.-Mi  p.  s-<s.-ions.   but   c^er  Iran.iic 


If  futile  cbJectMns  when  Japan  dues  a  little 
occupying  by  agret  merit  en  its  own  account. 

We  are  led  into  mnun-.erahle  and  unbeliev- 
able m.azes  and  me:^.^^  <  by  our  persistent  ef- 
fort to  run  the  univer.-,e 

Why  not  rnind  our  cwn  busine.--  ar.d  m.ake 
foreign.  prop,igar.u;st.-,  go  h:n-.e  and  mind 
ihcir  liwn   buMiies.-. ' 

What  America  ne.  ds  13  unity — and  not 
only  unity  but  sanity. 


The    Farmers'   Interests    in    the    St. 
Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.^RKS 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF     ARK\N.s.\,S 
I.N   T'AE  HOU.  F  Of-    RKl'tiE<FS1  A  Z:\'K~ 


T'!ir>d>iy    Annu^!  7.  1911 


i^T.MEMENT    Oh    HCS     CLAUDE    R     WICK- 
AI;D,   irFrRETAHY  CF  ACriCULTURE 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr,  Sp-ukor  one  of  the 
best  statemop.r,.  I  h  tv-'  .'loard  with  re.card 
not  only  to  the  St  Lawrence  proposal 
but  with  regard  to  the  .vitir-.tion  generally 
in  tl:;>  country  wa.s  made  on  August  4 
to  rlie  Commutto  on  R.vors  and  Harbors 
by  the  S.'creta.y  of  A-iMcuI'ure  the  Hon- 
(irable  Claud"  R.  WuRard  T  quote  his 
statement  in  full,  togethei-  wi'h  certain 
excerpts  from  the  qu^^.-tions  pn pounded 
to  him  and  hi.s  an.*wers: 

Mr  Chaum.m  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  farme.-.s  of  this  country  have  two 
m.iin  interests  m  the  Great  Lake's-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  Farmers 
need  more  adequate  and  cheaper  transpor- 
tation, ar.d  farmers  are  vitally  cor.cerned  with 
national  security 

The  testimony  of  S<^cre*ary  Stimsou.  Sec- 
retary Knox,  ar.d  others,  whc  have  preceded 
me  here,  has  made  it  clear  th.^t  the  St  Law- 
rence project  would  measurably  advance  our 
defense  efforts  They  liave  testified  that  the 
transportation  facilities  the  electric  power, 
and  the  shipbuilding  facilities  which  would 
be  made  available  by  constructiiin  of  this 
project  are  badly  needed  and  that  these 
facllitie.s  would  make  it  p.i.-isible  for  us  to 
expand  cur  production  of  deler^se  materials. 
I  accept  their  judtrment  on  this  point,  and  I 
am  stire  that  American  farmicrs  do  llkewi,->c 

We  are  lacing  at  this  ':me  a  serious  pros- 
I>ect  of  insu.'flclent  transpor'atlcn  capacity 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  ajra  uiture  With- 
out increased  transportation  iacilrie.s  we  are 
r.>  ■  foing  to  be  able  to  move  cur  increased 
deteii.se  production  of  both  nuiu.-tri.-il  and 
Lirm  ^oods  without  delay  and  dimcu'.tv  The 
burden  on  the  r.iilroads  has  boen  further  in- 
creased by  the  shift  of  ships  m  c.'..is:al  and 
Intercoastal  runs  to  tran^-Atlantic  runs.  In- 
tercoas'al  shipping  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Cmal  ha.s  been  materially  reduced,  and  this 
means  an  added  dcmniui  en  transcontinental 
freight    carriers 

Afl  of  this  add.3  up  to  a  Tery  real  danger 
that  we  may  scon  be  uiiable  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  c:  agriculture.  The 
Department  cf  Agriculture  is  takini  steps  to 
minimi.'e  the  efftcts  of  such  -h.ppmg  short- 
ages Ever-normal  granary  supplies  v  f  wheat 
and  corn  are  being  moved  into  the  East  for 
future  use.  As  supplies  are  used  for  feeding, 
eastern  storagp  stocks  will  be  replenished  to 
m.iir.taiii  avaiL^ble  tL-ervcs  Such  measures 
cannot   be  regarded,   h<vvever,   as  substitutes 


for  needed  fxpansion  of  transportation  ca- 
pacity to  mett  the  needs  of  the  years  to  come. 

Farmers  dtmt  want  any  such  paralysis  in 
transportatlan  as  took  place  in  1916  and  1917. 
The  farmer  Is  one  of  those  who  suffers  most 
from  a  situation  of  that  kind.  Preference  is 
given,  as  of  course  it  has  to  be,  to  the  trans- 
portation of .  munitions  and  iron,  steel,  and 
other  basic  tnaterials  foi  Industrial  defense 
production  But  agricu'tural  products  are 
sLso  essential  to  defense. 

In  my  opiaion,  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  is  one  important  method  of 
relieving  tho  pressure  on  railroad  and  other 
transport  ser^'ices  in  the  future.  The  seaway 
would  be  a  .uscftil  auxiliary  form  of  trans- 
portation in  time  of  crisis,  and  linking  our 
whole  tnland^waterway  system,  embracing  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  Cither  rivers,  and  the  Louisiana- 
Texas  Intradoastal  Waterway,  will  bring  the 
benefit  of  cfi^aper  transportation  to  practi- 
cally all  American  farme.s. 

I  would  liSe  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  mabtlmum  season  for  operation  on 
the  seaway  would  be  from  early  May  to  late 
November  I  understand  that  opposition 
groups  contend  tliat  this  seasonal  factor 
would  make  the  proposed  seaway  of  little  use. 
As  you  knowi.  the  months  of  August  tlirough 
October  ar^  ^he  months  when  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  J^est  are  making  their  heaviest 
shipments  of  crops  to  market  and  when  de- 
mand? for  transportation  facilities  are  great- 
est The  pe4k  demand  for  transport  services 
comes  In  September  and  October.  For  this 
reason,  the  keaway  would  dovetail  into  our 
national  transportation  pattern,  providing 
additional  facilities  when  they  are  most 
needed  1 

The  Mi^idle  West,  and  its  farmers  espe- 
cially. sufTeri  transportation  disadvantages  as 
compared  wl^h  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
seaboard  areis.  I  think  t  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
seriously  vyefkened  the  competitive  position 
cf  the  midc^ntlnental  area  It  cut  the  dis- 
tance from  ^the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  In 
terms  of  tr^insportation  costs.  Because  of 
the  low  wat^r  rates  in  effect  after  the  Canal 
was  built,  tlje  producers  in  the  Middle  West 
and  the  Giieat  Plains  States  were  farther 
away  from  their  eastern  markets  In  terms  of 
freight  char(;es  than  they  had  been  before. 
This  competitive  disadvantage  has  increased 
*'ith  the  long-term  upward  trend  of  rail 
freight  rates* 

Construction  of  the  seaway  would  give  the 
States  in  the  Great  Lakes  Ba.sln  transporta- 
tion advantages  comparable  with  those  now 
enjoyed  by  <oastal  regions  and  would  over- 
come Inequalities  that  now  exist. 

Substantial  savings  on  the  cost  of  shipping 
agricultural  commodities,  such  as  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michi- 
gan to  the  Atlantic  coastal  area  and  citrus 
fruits  from  florlda  back  to  the  Middle  West, 
could  be  expected  with  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  seaway.  Savings  could  also  be 
expected  on  ihe  transportation  costs  of  goods 
and  commodities  shipped  into  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,  thus  reducing  the  prices  of  the 
products  that  farmers  buy  Lumber  and 
clothing  anfl  many  of  the  manufactured 
Items  farmers  need  could  be  delivered 
cheaper  In  the  Middle  West.  This  makes 
for  a  better  situation  for  both  agriculture 
and  industry  on  a  sound,  economic,  and 
permanent  Dasis. 

The  seaway  would  serve  a  vast  area  of  the 
Middle  West:  which  normally  produces  enor- 
mous quanttties  of  farm  products  for  export. 
Right  new.  as  bad  as  the  export  market  sit- 
uation is,  th(  Middle  West  is  producing  large 
amounts  of  perk  and  cheese  and  evaporated 
and  dried  i|iilk,  and  beans  for  export  to 
Britain. 

We  cannot:  see  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
as'clearly  as  iwe  would  like  to  be  able  to  see 
them,  but  scime  things  we  can  see.  We  can 
see.  for  ex^iaaple,  that  as  the  German  war 
machine  haa  moved  through  Europe  It  has 
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left  a  PRtl-.  rf  f.imlne  behind  it.  The  Oer- 
mai'-s  are  living  lauly  well  now,  but  they  are 
robbing  other  nttlons  to  do  It  Foundation 
herds  on  the  Continent  are  being  destroyed 
to  feed  the  conquerors  and  the  British  are 
sacrificing  their  foundation  herds,  too.  This 
destruction  is  tfking  away  the  very  ability 
to  produce  for  a  long  time  tc  come. 

Even  if  the  war  should  stop  socn.  it  will  be 
a  long  time  befcre  Europe  will  be  on  a  self- 
sufficing  basis  In  livestock  products  Alter 
the  war,  a  larg(  part  of  the  world  will  be 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  food  The 
products  of  the  farms  of  the  Middle  West 
will  be  needed  abroad,  and  the  proposed  ma- 
rine highway  th:  ougli  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  St  Lawrence  River  to  the  Atlantic  will 
provide  an  effective  means  of  moving  those 
products  to  a  distressed  Europe. 

Some  people,  while  admitting  that  the  St 
Law.ence  seaway  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
shipping  farm  products  abroad,  have  said 
that  our  farm  export  market  is  gone  for- 
ever. The  truth  is  that  what  will  happen 
to  the  farmers'  export  market  after  the  war 
depends  on  whc  wins  the  war  In  any 
event,  we  should  be  prepared  to  compete 
for  world  markets  when  the  war  Is  over 
All  of  us  are  determined  to  do  everything 
practical  to  hold  and  regain  our  foreign 
customers  on  a  f>ermanently  sound  ba.«!i8. 
Certainly  reductions  in  transportation  costs 
would  increase  the  ability  of  American  farm- 
ers to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

Farmers  in  the  Northeastern  Stales  will 
share  in  the  benefits  of  cheaper  and  more 
available  electricity  from  the  seaway  project. 
Studies  show  thiit  thousands  cf  farmers  in 
the  areas  bordering  tlie  project  cannot  now 
afford  electricity  for  economic  farm  opera- 
tions. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  benefit 
American  agricu  lure  as  a  whole  by  lower- 
ing transportation  charges  on  the  things 
farmers  sell  and  the  things  they  buy.  It 
will  aid  In  the  restoration  of  our  foreign 
markets  after  tha  war  It  will  increase  our 
national  security  In  times  of  crisis 

The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  par- 
ticularly the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Illinois,  have  be.>n  brought  to  a  high  sUtc 
of  development,  and  they  are  now  a  bul- 
wark of  our  national  defense  These  in- 
land waterways  link  up  with  the  seaway, 
and  its  complet.on  is  therefore  the  logical 
and  essential  c'pstone  for  this  great  de- 
velopment of  our  internal  economy  and  its 
adequate    defens'.'. 

I  urge  that  your  committee  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  H.  R.  4927. 

ExcTRrrs   OF   q   tstions  asked  secretary 

■KICKARD 

Mr.  Eu,Lis  Mr  Secretary,  most  of  yoxir 
statements  to  the  effect  that  this  project 
would  be  of  grea'  benefit  to  the  farmers  have 
dealt  with  the  fi.rmers  of  what  we  term  the 
Middle  West.  V/e.  west  of  tho  Mississippi, 
feel  that  you  an  not  In  the  Middle  West.  I 
live  in  Arkansas,  and  most  cf  the  things  out- 
side of  cotton  i.nd  sugar,  practically  all  of 
the  things  that  've  purchase,  come  from  that 
area  arcund  thi  Great  Lakes,  and  most  of 
the  things  we  have  to  sell  move  in  that  direc- 
tion: that  is.  cheese,  milk,  butter,  eggs, 
poultrv,  rice,  cattle,  and  fruit  move  north- 
ward Into  these  markets  that  have  been  de- 
veloped. Whether  that  Is  the  best  course  to 
the  sea,  I  do  net  know,  but  even  for  world 
transportation  tiiat  is  the  way  they  go  to  the 
iorld  markets.  Now.  If  this  project,  because 
of  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances Inland,  will  help  that  area,  will  it  not 
to  the  same  extent  help  us  as  far  Inland  as 
Aikansas? 

S?cretarv  V.K'i\RD    Why.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr   Eli  IS    In  the  same  proportion? 

Secretarv  WiCiCard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rankin.  M-^y  1  t--k  the  S.crctary  cne 
question? 


Mr    F: ;  :s    Yes,  sir. 

Mr   H*nk:.x    w.li  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr    H-i;>    Ve.- 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  has  been  brought  out  here 
that  this  would  reduce  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing wheat  to  the  Atlantic  seulward  abcui  8 
or  10  cent*  a  bushel.  Now,  when  that  Is 
done,  thai  will  mean  a  rise  In  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  extent  of  10  cents  a  bushel  on 
the  Chicago  market,  will  it  not? 

Secretary  Wickard  Yes.  the  tendency 
would  be  that  way.  It  will  surely  put  the 
Chicago  wheat  price  nearer  the  Atlantic 
coast  price 

Mr.  Rankin.  When  ycu  raise  the  price  of 
a  commodity  en  the  market  in  its  general 
market  It  reflects  back  to  every  farmer  in 
the  country  that  produces  that  commodity, 
does  It  not? 

Secretary   Wickard    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakkin.  So  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  thrcughcut  the  country  8  to  10  cents 
a  bushel,  would  it  nof 

Secretary  Wickard.  Yes. 

Mr  Ei^Lis  Mr  Secretary.  I  am  very  much 
Interested  In  your  statements  regarding 
Cheaper  power  that  might  be  obtained  for  the 
farmers  frcm  this  project  Now.  your  fei'l- 
Ing  with  regard  to  this  project  applies,  like- 
wise, to  all  such  other  projects  constructed 
and  proposed 

Secretary  Wickard  On  the  whole;  yes,  sir; 
that  is  correct  That  is  a  pretty  blanket 
iBtatement,  but  I  am  greatly  in  favor  cf  in- 
creasing power  development  for  opening  the 
field  to  all  American  citizens,  and  particularly 
that  available  to  farmers 

Mr.  Ellis  You  would  then  be  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  Arkan.sas  Valley  Authority  th<it 
is  pending  here  in  the  Congress  and  before 
this  committee? 

Secretary  Wickard    Yes,   sir. 
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ARTICLE  CI-  MR  PMl.-  MALIGN  AND  .^N 
EDITUKI.\L  FROM  lUL  INE.\NTRY  JOUR- 
NAL  FOR    .^UGVbl 


Mr.  M.\Y  !>:r  Speaker,  undor  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Paul 
Mallon,  and  an  editorial  from  the  In- 
fantry Journal  entitled  "Th.-  Infantry 
Mind": 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  August 
5.  19411 

FIGHTING    SPIKIT     STILL    COUNTS    MOST     IN     WARS 

(By  Paul  Mallon) 

Fiphtlng  spirit  of  soldiers  still  counts  most 
In  wars.  Machines  only  are  Implements  for 
It. 

This  Is  what  the  Army  Is  trying  to  say  in 
Justification  of  its  mass  Army  policies  against 
Its  critics  like  Representative  Ross  Collins 
who  want  machines,  m^achlnes,  machines. 

The  new  flghtlng  creed  of  this  Nation's 
Army  (which  Is  likely  to  be  pinned  to  the 
wall  at  the  bedhead  cf  every  soldier)  may 
well  be  a  leading  editorial  in  this  month's 
Infantry  Journal,  answering  accusations  that 
the  General  Staff  has  en  infantry  mind.  Its 
gist: 


:n:!M^ 

Wli..t 


"The  Irfantry  mind  is  a  nilr.i  'Ah.t;.  thinks 
men  aie  the  essence  of  flt:hting.  that  th« 
hearts,  guts,  and  blood  of  soldiers  win  wars, 
that  boiiibeiB,  tanks,  and  Jeeps;  hcwitzers, 
guns,  and  mortars;  grentde.*,  pursuit  planes, 
and  nflei — are  tools  in  Uie  liauds  cf  nun.  of 
fighting  men,  and  can  ne\cr  win  wars  by 
themselves 

"The  Infantry  mUid  is  the  sjimc  mind  as  the 
Blr-force  mind,  the  nrmcned  force,  the  quar- 
termaster, the  field  artillery,  and  ordnance 
mind — one  single  mind  with  one  sinple.  hard- 
driving  aim — the  defeat,  the  crushing  defeat 
of  the  enemy." 

(Prom  the  Infantry  Journal  of  August  1941) 

THE  INFANTRY    MINT' 

SomebcKiy  menu mtd  "tl.t  ;:.;..;.:;;> 
to  us  a  few  days  ago.  aad  since  th*  . 
been  doing  some  thlnkinp  as  to  jus 
"the  Jnfai  try   mind" 

The  inlantry  mind  n  a  mind  that  thinks 
men  are  the  essence  of  flghting  power — thHt 
tlie  tougher  and  harder  and  keener  and  abler 
the  soldier,  the  better  the  army  It  thinks 
that  It  is  men  who  win  Wars,  and  thst  those 
wno  think  armies  can  pet  along  mainly  on 
brains  and  mechanral  aUility  are  already  de- 
feated. It  thinks  that  the  Iron  fighting  will 
cf  men  in  the  in;is&  i.--  trie  heart  cf  an  army, 
wheiher  they  do  their  fighting  In  planrs  tr 
in  tanks,  or  gain  their  ground  by  the  yaid 
by  the  use  of  the  ground.  It  thinks  that 
"men  in  the  mass"  mcane  every  f.ghttnt-  man 
and  every  man  who  helps  him  light 

The  inlantry  mind  if  h  n-.md  that  wunis 
every  weapon  and  p.iiijtt  .-ought  for  and 
adopted  that  will  add  .'•trenpth  and  power  and 
speed  and  sureness  to  the  whole  fi^-hting 
force.  It  is  a  mmd  that  thinks  an  army 
must  have  such  weapons  m  th°  numbers  it 
appears  to  require  and  a  few  more  still.  For 
it  wants  to  t>e  sure  there  are  enough  And 
it  wants  no  time^to  be  wasted  on  arwuintnt 
about  what  shall  be  done  with  new  weapons. 
It  wants  them  to  get  into  the  hands  (.1  anv 
partner  in  the  fighting  team  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  so  that  nenv  pcwer  can  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  team 

The  infantry  mind  is  a  mind  that  thii  ks 
only  in  terms  cf  a  strong,  ready,  all-out  fvp- 
port  If  It's  Infantry  dolne  the  guppc  rtn  k. 
then  the  infantry  mind  Is  constantly  re;dy 
to  add  to  the  fight  every  runce  it  has  or  driv<». 
speed,  and  technical  ability  expre^'^ed  m  ft'-e 
power  and  maneuver,  to  help  the  iro*  p-  it  is 
Euppcrtir-g  If  Its  infantry  that  i<;  ptttmg 
the  support,  then  the  Infantry  mind  Ic  k.s 
for  this  same  kind  of  help — for  coperat.cn 
Without  thought  of  coDar  (.rnaments  from 
every  supporting  man  and  his  wfr^pn  of 
ground  or  air. 

The  infantry  mind  doesn't  care  how  ,t  f^fs 
to  the  battle  so  long  as-  It  ".ph-  there  i 
In  time  to  surprise  and  in  sTf :  e'h  tr 
and  outfight  the  enemv  It  is  cnecr 
the  plane,  the  truck  and  'hf  icr 
the  ground  and  get  if^  men  and  Mvr  weap- 
ons wherever  their  anscK  can  hit  1  :,rdtFt 
and  go  farthest  It  thinks  that  the  flKV.fT 
in  the  tank  and  the  plane  must  hh\e  this 
same  unalterable  thought  of  strikink:  whce 
their  powerful  blows  will  do  mc.=t  r^  >d 

The  Infantry  mmd  is  a  cr;!v  n.  :.  i  r  t 
merely  a  charging,  fichtlnuv  u.-.s^ul' .i..;  mii.d. 
For  it  knows  that  a  stroke  that  s'rike-  weak- 
ness is  a  stroke  that  tolls  heavily  and  il-.at 
everv  particle  of  dr.vm?  power  n.ust  il.cii  he 
applied.  But  if  it  kn-^ws  that  the  enen.y  s 
weaknesses  must  l>e  f-  uiht;  it  l:ki  wire  knc's 
thpt  the  enemy'.s  stre"  u"  h  must  ort.  t;  be 
overcome  first  to  create  a  weakness  And  it 
knows  that  when  there  Is  a  job  like  this. 
It  takes  more  than  ever  the  flghtlng  heart  of 
the  sold.er  himself,  of  the  single  man  !>rid 
of  men  in  the  masR — ni  men  on  the  trmund, 
In  planes,  and   In  tanks 

For  the  Infantry  mmd  Is  a  m.ii.d  that 
thinks  men  are  the  essence  of  ft':ht;nL'  tliat 
the  heart  ai.d  V.a  tu'6  and  bL^od  of  soldierB 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  rOXfTPES^IOXAE  PEropp 


v-iv.  *.i:s  snd  that  bomber?  ;.r.;t  •.■:■-  ir.tl 
'■■•;)-■  hnwitz^'Ht  Kuns.  atrl  t;i  'I'.irs,  k,-:  i:..ul'-« 
a:  !  pu-«iiit  plant-?  and  r.r'.i-  arf  t  :-  :n 
•',(•  .'  ii.  :<  of  men  of  fitjhtini;  m-^v.  ;i:;d  (  ,\n 
I.--. 'T    Win    wtirs    by    themsflvf^ 

I.''  infhntn'  mind,  sd  tie  ;r.:.i;i?ry:r..ir. 
r.r.k.s  mijRt  b*  the  sarif  r:..i,r;  :■>  '].f  i<..r 
I  :  ( f  m:nd.  the  ormore'l  :  re  ni;r.(t.  T:.e 
cju.irtermn».t»T  mii'.d  th.e  Hfld  irt  :!•:'.  rii.iid. 
t;-.p  ordnanve  mind,  tin'  ccp.^t  .i:'i;i< tv  ir.-.nd. 
the  finance  mird.  t!.f  r.r.ilrv  ir.ir.M  the 
rhomT.-il  wartarc  mi:.d,  '.he  y  j:  ,il  C"  .rps 
mind,  the  eruilneer  niind.  thp  I.li'tl.(  .il  ('  rps 
mind,  the  rr.uralp  hr.i:-;rh  min<1  aiid  the 
minds  of  chnplai!.'  n:/'.  insptctcrs  _nd  ad- 
l';;;i:;"«  rpi.c  li  (ir.v  ni.iul  'i-'rc  n'.u'-'t  be — 
(  :.(•  ^'.!..  .<■  ii..:,il  •.'..til  .  lu;  siru.lr  i...:  ■! -drlV- 
1:  J  m  the  dele;it.  the  crushing'  ch  :t\i'.  of 
tic  enemy 


Wheat  Marketing  Quotas 


*  FX'IKNSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

I  'F    <  'RFC     N 

IN   THK  H()l;-F  OK   FiEI'KE  SENT.MIVES 


Tnu  </-v,  A'UK'u^t  7.  ir>n 


ate  amendment  would  remove  marketing  pen- 
1  ■  •  f  r  exces.  wheat  used  to  feed  livestock 
r  ki;,-  by  the  farmer  for  home  use.  This 
p:;>''u..l  If'k'islative  sniping  at  the  prcduc- 
lu  n  coniruls  which  are  such  necessary  safe- 
guards against  financial  •Dllap.-e  cf  the  farm 
prc-^rum  is  thoroughly  disheartening,  for  it 
implies  either  complete  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  economic  law  or  profound  indifference 
to  the  ccr.seqi:pnce.s  cf  def vir  e  it. 


Federal  Gasoline  Tax 


EXrENSIOX   OF   RtMAI-:K3 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

IN  rHE  Horror:  OF  HEi-Ht-EM  Air,  e; 


Ttiur^cUiU    A'.L-^ 


VjH 


RE-OI.LTI;_;N    OF    IOlI;-;.\\A    H:;.,H'vVAY 
USERS   Ci.Nf  t-ENC'E 


iniTOlUAI    FHO.M  THE  WASHINOTCN  PO.<T 

Mr.  PIFRCE  Mr.  Sj:eaker,  ur.drr 
Ifuvc  to  <\\ti\l  mv  remaiks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  :!ir-:;ui  ■  the  lo'.l;  \vir.2  tchtciia!  iiom 
t()d.iy'>  Wa.--:iini:h'n  Po.-^t : 

|Fr. m  •;;•>   VV.i    1:.;^'    \:  Pi-t  of  AliCM'^'  7. 
1941 

Br'.svft!;  t;.e  D  partn-.t  lit  if  A::ririr.*.',;re 
trN.!'.»;  ''  i';i!i  ;i'c  lur  lu::!'.  ii'Ci.^l.it  :■,  i,  ,ii,i.l  the 
f.irin  hill-  111  ("onk;rf^.>>  trvir.k;  to  ^cl;tt:e  it  ti.e 
mitl'-x'Jc  f  ir  tiLrirulture  is  r.tt  a  plfasmi:  thii.g 
t.i  c^.TnitVar..  S--crtt:iry  W.tkarri  Ivas  ah- 
11'  hiicfil  that  wl.t  ct  f.iniu'r,-^  \\i\\  he  asked  to 
\o't>  at^.iih  r.i.xt  s,  r.r.j  ih  ih.f  {iU!'>t;':n  cf 
mirKeiu.k;  cju-'a-  After  th.e  hullabaloo 
rai>'C.  hv  till'  h('a\\  pen.ilt  ics  ex.vcted  for  mar- 
kcliht,'  wheat  iii  e\cf--.>  nf  curreti'  cjuiita.-  th.e 
rvpur'ment  of  .Acrirultuie  p.iav  \v.-l!  h..i',e 
ht'>itateci  to  tr..ilcf  t!'.i>  annouhcemeiit  How- 
ever the  h\\\  pr  >v;d'.'s  tlhit  qtiot.is  ^hall  he 
prtx-lasnip*  iii  .mv  vr.ir  if  it  appe.irs  th.it  the 
whea'  suppiv  w'.V.  f.xrce  i  a  nrruiai  year  .s  d ; - 
mestic  rt>nsuiii;t:(  p.  and  pxptrts  bv  rw^re 
thHh  H5  ptTcpii'  With  a  bumper  crop  m 
prix'>pt'rt.  .ihd  ex;.'  Tt  i  utlet<  cut  doxh,  the 
head  cf  'h-  .A  \  .\  s.ivs  t!hit  *!ie  wheat  cariv- 
cvpr  whi  b.'  ttif  i,irce-t  on  record  bv  r.i>xt 
Juiv  S  ■  ;t  Ir.  .1  toroi;  Tie  conclusion  th.at  th.e 
law  in  rt-.;.ird  to  inirketinij  quotas  will  ha'.e 
to  bo   ir. V   ktd 

.^>  ^hrii.r  !.u-;.i':o--;  are  alrcadv  tihed  to 
cveTl,  wi;^^  \v:-:i  uha-  hrld  aj.uh*:  Oov.hn- 
rur.t  ii.it.-  a  »:v  ,;  ni.iny  l.iriiu'rs  r.o  rii-rbt 
a:t'  b, ■<;:;;  ;::.-  •,-  •■  ..h^f  ->-,.  -.vl^clori  ?f  d:.--';c 
rt--t::ot.cn-.  upon  pr  xluv-tun  at.d  -ah  s  r-t  pre-- 
ph-  atti'Vlally  hi^h  1pvp:<  But  the  farm 
bl.c  !h  c '1  T; -.^  ,1.  :\ir.  iitly  ;.  n.n  c.-nvmcd 
cf  -h'  nt--;v^;-v  .f  c-ir'..i.:r;c  ?upp:y  uhd.-r 
sta-h  i-::rii!i>t.  •;  •-  The  »  u<.-  .u.d  S^hhip 
h.i'.  ;•  p.i-.<\i  a:.d  >er.t  to  oo.-.ieretice  bi:; 
vh..oh  M  •.h.i  permit  wh.e.it  f..rnicr.~  who  h.>.d 
ph:;vo'd  exoe*?  acre.-»K.e  ti  i  larket  up  t,-  n  r- 
ih  i.  pr  ducticn  wi'hcut  p.,Mnc  a  per.  iltv  I:i 
tth.;r  uords,  the  farn-.er  v,  h:  -e  crop  \i.h-  bt-.o'v 
n.-rmal  u;  hi«i  ahotttd  a.rr.o-:e  vk  u'.d.  ii.  h  a- 
r  V.  b.'  t\iial:zed  i  r  ■■•.  rv  vi-o.ol  .~Oid  oif 
the>  p\v'.-.-vi  acreai^e  A  ."-oh.,  e  a:r..  o.dr.ur.t  t  ■ 
thi«  bid.  fnrthe.m;  re  v*..  uh'  -fite.-  '  Gov-  rn- 
mtut-hr:a   whc.t    St.  ok-.    a:;a    ui-vther    :-cn- 


Mr.  SANDERrf  M;  .Sp.  -ik.  : ,  under 
leave  to  tx'ohd  ir.y  hh..o'k-  I  wi^h  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reccfd  a  resolution 

■adopted  by  the  Loui.^iana  Highway  Users 
C  ih".!,  nee  at  B.i'  n  R-u:-.  La  on  JuJy 
25.  191. 

I  \:a\'  a:\v;ty.>  b-Ueved  tJiat  the  ques- 
t! 'ii  c:  pa.o.ijie  taxes  is  one  that  should 
b»  rtMv.od  t(.  th.e  several  States,  and 
this  i>.  (lir  on  .  .xpresse.^  the  appreciation 
of  the  p-  pl.^  of  mv  di"-::  '  •  ~.  the  Ways 
and  M.  an,^  Cni-hhUo  rf  ;!>  House  for 
1'  leoni^ti  any  iu:-;.. :  F.  ,.;•  lal  tax  on 
'■hi-hdh.t 

The  re>olu:icn  m  qu^siicn  is  as  fol- 
low-: 

Wh' re.i.-  th.e  h  ohw.iv  users  of  this  State, 
^' "  '-■■'i-  'f  f.iih::-  merchants,  mctonsts, 
Ti-.ic:hr-  .11. c!  iMiri-,  r..:ve  contributed  what 
hh.h.t  be  toiMud  the  hh-t  line  of  defense  In 
th  >  U  '.m  of  a  network  of  highways  reaching 
ir.-o  e\.  ry  section  of  the  State  and  briilt  with 
the  mihh  h-  of  dollars  contributed  by  motor- 
vehiclt'  ,  Avio  r^;  ani 

Wh-  r-a-  fo.e  h.:^tnvay  users  of  this  State 
sih  e  li.JJ  ha\e  o.  en  C.  r.' :  ;  o  ;■ . :.  ,  ,,n  addl- 
•■"-;'  1  «:;'  ^'  ':>;:  h  l::;' -.;..;,  '  tax  on 
t;.-!-,  !;ne  to  tlie  F.cier.d  Gcvemment.  over  and 
ab  \e  a  t.ix  .:  7  cent>  a  gallon  on  gasoline 
pad    to   th.e   .St, re  of   Louisiana;    and 

\Vh.-.  :-.,  .i>  th.'  F'de:.d  thisoiine  tax  was  in- 
crei-.  d  fr  m  1  cen-  to  i!_.  cents  on  July  1. 
U>40  to  p.-ov:de  additional  funds  for  national 
d'■roh^.^    M\a 

Wh..  roa-  It  is  n.  t  d  that  the  lipuse  Ways  , 
ahd  M  ans  Ctmihutee  of  Congress  has  re- 
cently rejected  the  proposal  to  further  in- 
cr.ase  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  from  I'j 
cents  to  2:^  cents  per  gallon:  Now,  therefore 
be  K 

R-~  'r-d_  Th.it  th.e  Louisiana  Highway 
U-.  I-  C  hterence.  assembled  at  a  meeting 
lit:d  at  th.e  Heidelbtvg  Hjtel.  Baton  Rouge. 
La  Oh.  this  the  25th  day  cf  July  1941,  go  on 
rto  id  .i-  com.mending  the  action  of  the 
W..^..,  a:. a  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
for  rejecting  this  unfair  and  inequitable  pro- 
posal, ahd  re-pcctfully  requesting  and  urg- 
iiij;  all  Louisiana  Members  cf  the  House  and 
Senate  in  Washir.ttton  to  support  the  fecom- 
ir.endaticns  cf  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
bhtite  and  t.i  oppose  any  elTort  to  include  a 
furih'.r  t.ix  on  gaijiine  in  the  new  revenue 
b..h   to    ;t  :u  thcr 

Rt\-..:'i:[  Th.at  a  ccpy  of  this  resolution  be 
nhodo  a  i  ,ht  ^:  t..e  minutes  cf  this  meeting 


and  that  the 
to  mall  a  cop; ' 
ana  congress 


secretary  Is  hereby  Instructed 

to  each  Member  of  the  Louisl- 

Ifcnal  delegation  in  Washington. 


R.ver:,  at  V;ork 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS.  J:^. 

OF  LOUISIAN\ 

IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tfiusday.  August  7,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    ORLEANS 
ilMES-PICAYUNE 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxt:nd  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  record  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of  August  1. 
1941,  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Mississippi  mland  waterway  sy.?trm 
and  a  compiirison  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  Tiis  editorial  contains  seme 
very  pertinei  it  information.  Tlje  editorial 
in  question   s  as  follows: 

(From   the  hew  Orleans  Times-Picayune   ol 
,  August  1.  1941]  .  . 

'  RIVERS  AT  WORK 

St.  Louis  iidvlces  conlirm  earlier  reports 
that  the  Mississippi  Inland  waterway  system 
is  carrying  a  huge  and  growing  -"^hare  of  the 
Nation's  transportation  load  in  this  emer- 
Cency.  Tows  lar.dlmg  the  equivalent  of  hun- 
dreds of  carlo  Id.';  are  carrying  essential  mate- 
rials over  th»  7  000-mile  svsteni  to  points 
where  thofee  r  laterials  are  needed.  If  the  rail 
carriers  are  hn-ir.g  to  take  over  considerable 
part  of  the  bv  rden  normally  carried  by  coast- 
wise and  ccei  n  shipping  due  to  the  requisi- 
tioning-of  merchant  craft  for  other  tasks,  the 
Mississippi  Valley's  linked  and  canalized 
waterways  are  proving  their  .mmpdiate  value 
in  the  domes  :lc  transportation  field. 

The  Federa  barge  system  accoiding  to  the 
St.  Louis  repc  rt  is  handling  50  percent  more 
traffic  than  It  d.d  last  year,  while  June  proved 
the  best  mcn^h  in  Its  history  Between  fifty 
and  sixty  otli^r  companies,  we  read  further, 
are  operating  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and 
other  rivea-s  tf  the  linked  system.  «Wheat. 
corn,  sulfur,  ecrap  iron,  Oie.  fabricated  steel, 
ell.  gasoime.  cotton,  chemicals  are  among 
the  commcdl^ies  moving  in  vast  volume  by 
the  barg?&. 

Among  the,  units  registering  marked  ton- 
nage gain  Is  the  Illinois  waterway,  connect- 
ing the  Mississippi  system  with  the  Great 
Lakes.  S-ijnel  days  ago  we  summarized  in 
this  column,  ^  survey-report  urg,ng  use  cf 
the  Lakes- to -JGulf  waterway  for  economical 
delivery  of  odeangoing  ships  built  In  Great 
Lakes  yards  t3  the  sea.  The  cost  of  equip- 
ping the  exis  ing  waterways  for  this  service 
was  estimated  at  a  few  millions — a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  th^  esl  imate«l  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  schen  e  whose  constri^ction  is  advo- 
cated for  thai  service.  Under  the  tsrms  of 
the  original  lit.  Lawrence  treaty,  beaten  In 
the  middle  tl  irties  by  the  Senate,  the  right 
of  the  Unite  1  States  to  divert  from  Laks 
Michigan  ad<  Itional  waters  when  and  as 
needed  to  ma  ntain  navigable  depths  in  the 
Lakes-to-Gu:i  channel  was  surrendered  to 
veto  by  Canac  a.  One  cf  the  conclusions  and 
warnings  drit  en  heme  by  the  great  emer- 
gency service  rov.-  being  rendered  by  the 
Mississ.ppl  system  runs  to  the  effect  that  this 
great  inland    waterway  facUitf^s  capacity  lor 
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national  usefulness  must  never  be  destroyed 
or  impaired  by  any  treaty  or  other  inter- 
national arreement  sacrificing  American 
rights  and  the  national  Interest. 


Is  Churchill  Over  Here? 


EXTE.\.-rIO:;   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJ.\MIN  JARRETT 

OF  PEolNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUbE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tfiursday,  Augmt  7,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  OIL  CITY   (PA.) 
DLRRICK 


Ml.  JARRETT  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  n  y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Oil  City  Derrick.  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  entitled  •'Is  c:hurchill  Over  Here?": 

(From  the  Oil  City   (Pa  )   Derrick  of  August 

e,  19411 

IS     CHURCHILL     OVER     HERE? 

If  it  be  true  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
gone  to  meet  Winston  Churchill  somewhere 
on  this  side  the  conclusion  is  obvious. 
Churchill  is  going  to  add  his  plea  to  those 
of  other  big  Britishers  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  get  Into  this  war  as  we  got 
Into  the  last  one. 

That  such  a  meeting  Is  arranged  has  been 
deduced  from  tv  o  facts.  One  Is  that 
Churchill  is  missing  from  Parliament,  and 
may  .  be  away  for  some  days.  The  other 
is  that  Mr.  Rooseydt  left  under  great  secrecy 
and  gave  orders,  contrary  to  the  usual  cus- , 
tom.  that  he  was  not  to  be  accompanied  by 
news  corresponderts. 

The  President  fitces  the  greatest  dilemma 
of  his  career.  He  has  Ignored  promises  to 
balance  the  Budget,  but  he  cannot  Ignore 
the  definite  and  emphatic  promises  he  made 
to  the  fatheij  and  mothers  of  America  in 
his  campaign -last  year  that  their  sous  would 
not    l>e   sent    to    £ght    in    foreign    countries. 

This  promise  was  repeated.  Once  it  was 
made  under  such  great  emotional  stress  that 
there  weie  tears  in  the  Presidents  voice. 
Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  being  besought  to 
break  that  promise — not  by  Americans  so 
much  as  by  the  British  high  command.  The 
new  commander  m  the  Near  East  and  his 
predecessor,  Wave.l,  have  stated  boldly  that 
American  soldiers  arc  needed  on  the  Euro- 
pean. African^  ani  Asiatic  fronts  if  Britain 
is  to  be  saved 

In  a  thundering  address  in  London  on  July 
29  Mr.  Churchill  told  the  British  people  that 
the  United  States  "is  giving  us  aid  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale  and  l.'^  advancing  in  rising  wrath 
and  conviction  to  the  very  verge  of  war"  on 
Germany.  But  he  warned  Britain  that  she 
must  count  on  her  own  strength  to  repel  any 
invasion  gamble    3y  Germany  In  September. 

We  hcpe  the  P.-esident  does  not  misjudge 
the  temper  of  tho  American  people.  Do  we 
have  any  more  reason  to  go  to  war  today  than 
we  had  when  Ca  ididate  Roosevelt  premised 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  that 
their  sens  would  lot  t>e  sent  to  fight  abroad? 
When  Mr.  Rcosev'lt  uttered  these  words  Ger- 
many had  smashed  Poland.  She  had  taken 
Norway,  Denmark.  Holland,  and  Belgium  and 
she  had  forced  France  J^  surrender.  She 
had  begun  her  b(  mbardm.ent  of  London,  and 
the  world  was  waiting  daily  for  news  of  a 
German  Invasion  of  England,  promised  arst 
for  Aut^.-t  ai.d  t,  len  for  September. 


Since  that  tim.e  the  sltuaticn  has  iDiproved. 
Britain  has  had  a  year  In  which  to  fortlly 
herself  and  mobilize  her  forces.  Hitler  has 
his  hands  full  in  Russia.  The  British  have 
wiped  out  the  Italian  forces  in  Africa.  The 
Germans  have  lost  the  Bismarck.  Her  two 
other  p>ocket  battleships  of  the  G'af  Spee 
class  have  been  bombed  repeatedly  In  French 
harbors.  Nazi  sinkings  of  British  supply 
ships  have  declined.  American  planes  are 
being  used  to  batter  German  channel  and  At- 
lantic bases  as  well  as  German  cities  and 
munitions  plants. 

A  year  ago  Mr  Churchill  said:  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  finish  the  Job."  We  are  giv- 
ing him  the  tools  in  greater  abundance.  We 
are  using  our  own  flyers  to  ferry  planes  across 
the  Atlantic.  We  have  passed  the  lend-lease 
bUl  providing  Britain  with  credits  of  $7,000,- 
000.000  The  North  Atlantic  is  being  patrolled 
by  our  Navy.  We  have  taken  over  Iceland 
and  relieved  a  British  garrison  of  50  000  men. 

But  we  have  hesitated  to  send  an  army 
abroad  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  promised  that  we  woUld  not  do  so 
unless  we  were  attacked.  Outside  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Robin  Moor,  we  have  not  been 
attacked.  Germany  has  occupied  no  bases 
which  threaten  our  security  or  that  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  Rohin  Moor  incident  is 
closed 

K  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  meeting  be  a 
fact,  the  reasons  behind  it  can  only  be  sur- 
mised. Is  the  Nazi  conquest  of  Russia  im- 
minent? Is  the  full  Nazi  stren;?ih  to  be 
thrown  against  Britain  and  America  after- 
ward? Or  has  the  Hitler  plan  to  conquer  the 
world  run  through  Itself,  and  the  United 
States  Is  asked  tc  get  In  now  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  quicker  end?  This  is  anybody's  guess 
except  the  few  on  the  Inside 

Nor  do  we  presume  to  say  that  the  defeat 
of  Hitler  and  the  obliteration  cf  Hitlerlsm 
are  not  worth  any  sacrifice  we  can  make  We 
believe  the  defeat  cf  Hitler  Is  the  one  great 
Job  facing  the  world  We  know  that  if  Hitler 
wins,  he  will  be  a  constant  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  this  country  and  this 
hemisphere.  But  we  object  to  being  wooed 
Into  this  war  If  our  entry  is  inevitable  now. 
It  was  Inevitable  when  Mr  Roosevelt  prom- 
ised the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  that 
we  would  stay  out. 

Tlie  American  people  are  not  cowards. 
British  resistance  has  elicited  their  Intense 
admiration  and  their  profound  sympathy. 
Britain,  Poland,  and  Greece  hr  ve  suffered 
cruelly  in  what  Hitler  has  called  his  blood 
bath.  We  believe  the  American  people  will 
fight  Hitler  any  time  and  anywhere  if  the 
provocatio;.  be  sufficient,  but  we  ask  that  we 
be  told  plainly  why  we  have  to  fight. 

In  this  situation  there  is  nothing  para- 
mount to  the  truth.  When  our  leaders  make 
solemn  promises,  we  ask  that  these  promises 
be  kept  or  be  told  why  they  cannot  be  kept. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTEN.SICN   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF  NXW   JERSrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday    Aa':-A  7,  1911 


editorial  from  the  bergen  (n.  j  ) 
even:n:;  ::ecord 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  S::'-.=  ktr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced I  in^I'ude  the  follo'^'.hg  editorial  from 


the  Bergen  Evening  Record  of  Aiuu.-t  1. 

1941: 

[From  the  Bergen  (N.  J  )  E\enlug  Record  of 

Aut'Ubt    1 .    1.';  V 
THE   ST     LAV^•RFN;  I     \s  H  1  n     FllllMNT 

Walter  P  Heddon,  commerce  expert  of  the 
Port  cf  New  York  Authority,  must  have 
opened  the  <  yes  cf  the  congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  HartaorB  with  his  very 
temperate  but  dcvastatln^tly  logical  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  against  xha  administration's 
pet  St.  LawTence  seaway  project.  Because 
gubernatorial  vetoes  prevented  Heddcn's  of- 
ficial appearance,  he  had  to  appear  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  but  that  myth  deluded  nobcdy. 
Actually  he  presented  the  result  cf  studies 
of  the  Pert  Authority,  which  Governors 
Lehman  and  Edison  tried  to  block  because 
they  said  It  came  In  conflict, ■with  their  States' 
policy. 

Lehman's  explanatory  statement  was  true, 
because  his  State's  legislative  body  had  ap- 
proved the  seaway  project;  but  Edison's  cover- 
up  statement  withdrawing  his  veto  was  glar.» 
Ingly  untrue,  because  his  State's  legislative 
body  had  not  only  opposed  the  project  but 
also  Instructed  New  Jersey's  attorney  general 
to  attend  the  hearings  to  oppose  it.  Thus 
the  Governor  of  N^w  York  was  truly  exe- 
cuting his  State's  Ic^slatlva  policy,  while  the 
Governor  of  New  ^rsey  WBs  boldly  delving 
and  defeating  his  State's  legislative  policy. 
As  in  executive  Washington,  so  In  Trenton 
legislative  bodies  are  patlnntly  toleru'ed  es 
governmental  nuisances  comprised  of  imma- 
ture minds  unworthy  of  serious  consideration 
by  executive  big  shots 

Although  Heddon  pointed  out  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Pert  of  New  Ycrk  provides 
employment  for  250  000  people,  who  In  turn 
support  a  minion  residents  of  the  port  dis- 
trict, and  that  a  billion  dollars  are  invested 
in  the  port's  shlppl  u  fatuities,  in  which 
Newark.  Elizabeth,  Jc-scy  City,  and  New 
York  taxpayers  have  a  13,000.000.000  rul:lic 
Investment,  many  of  whom  and  much  of 
which  would  be  affected  adversely  and  per- 
haps disastrously  by  the  St  Lawrence  projecv, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  summatlcn  to  the 
project's  national  aspects  and  Its  fallacies. 

He  did,  however,  point  out  that  the  port's 
annual  Import -export  volume  approxinfates 
22.000.000  tons  and  that'  the  proponent*  cf 
the  seaway  expect  that  project  to  increase 
the  St.  Lawrence  trafflc  by  16  000.000  tens,  of 
which  6.000.000  tons  are  expected  to  be  of 
Canadian  origin  or  destination.  The  remain- 
ing 10.000,000  tons  would  be  of  American 
origin  or  destination  how  going  through  our 
American  Atlantic  seabcifd  ports.  If  only 
60  percent  cf  that  diverted  Atlantic  seaboard 
tonnage  is  lost  by  the  port  of  New  York — • 
and  it  Is  likely  to  be — local  rev  i.ucs,  employ- 
ment, and  port  values  are  likely  to  suffer  cor- 
respondingly That  potential  reduction  of  27 
percent  in  ocean-borne  trafflc  might  there- 
fore throw  67.000  commerce  workers  out  of 
their  Jobs  and  cost  the  private  and  public 
Investor?  in  the  facilities  cf  the  port  district 
perhaps  $300  000.000. 

Another  illuminating  disclosure  Is  that 
existing  St.  Lawrence  wnaterway  faciht.es 
(Canadian)  handle  Q.OCOOOO  tons  annually, 
of  which  7.0OC.000  are  of  Canadian  origin  or 
destination.  With  the  co'npleticn  of  the  pio- 
Jected  seaway  the  total  volume  (including  the 
present!  would  be  25.000  000  tons,  cf  which 
13.000.000  would  be  of  Canadian  oAgin  or 
destinatlrn.  Tlie  anticipeted  cost  of  tha 
proposed  seaway  Is  about  $300,000,000.  all  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States,  while  Canada, 
which  pays  nothing,  gets  52  percent  of  the 
traffic  benefits  and  none  of  the  liabilities  re- 
sulting from  traffic  diversions  from  its  ether 
ports. 

Proponents  who  claimed  that  the  seaway 
wotild  reduce  freight  rates  from  the  Mid- 
west to  New  Ycrk  were  Confronted  by  the 
Heddon  figures  which  shew  an  existlr.c  r  'e 
cf   $7  50  per  ten   via  tr.e  Great   Lnkes,   NcW 
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^!  Hu  :  n:i  R:ver  ccm- 
{i.iM'i  v..-!i  a  p:„uai.iL-  ratt-  i.,!  twice  that,  sum 
c-.r  a  rtu^-.-ay  rcule  alinpst  three  tiir.es  as 
1.  :  •  U-.!  _•  hff.'.Iy  Industriiilized  Detroit  as 
a  Ki  v  ;;  :;•  'ii-  present  Inland-waterway 
cl'-''i:.re  Ui  N.-.v'^Y.'k  !«  750  milc«.  where  is 
tile  ;.:i  p<'?ed  S  Lawrt:.  ■(•  -pa'Aay  rcutr-  be- 
twc.-.-i  •h::;se  cities  is  2  2H0  iiii:e>  loiit;  A.-^:de 
frrn  t;.--  pc'ibie  d.  './-le  fniLjht  c<;.5t>  iii- 
v-jived.  the.  1-  a  pr.ih  .bU-  \::;-\"  f'.aps^ed-tm-.e 
factor  in  transit,  with  its  'eqih-:-t:;il  necf  >-;ty 
of  prcvidin?  two  or  three  time?  the  present 
ni-'mber  of  ^hlps  to  handle  the  tra.Tic. 

In  ti-.e  l.ght  cf  those  flgurfs  It.  therefore. 
sf<ms  C'bvif.us  that  New  York  and  ether 
All.intic  seaboard  port'i  will  no'  receive  much 
frc'^ht  through  the  pr  f^vd  -.  u-.v.iv  r^  ute. 
But  ri  e^aiice  at  the  ni.ip  w.Il  s!:  w  w!;o  the 
ir..i::i  b  ;.(■:.  lary  of  the  $5J0  O'JO  000  project 
W(ii:d  Le  \v;.(n  rn-.d  If  th.it  expenditure 
(  p ';.^  ;i  '!;.!rin";  '.—r  d'-e[i-v.  ;iTtr  ravitzation 
frcm  Montri  :il  t-  IH"-  ;;  i  and  be\cndi.  tlie 
ni<ir:?^e  distance  fr  in  Detrt  iT  tu  Liverpool  via 
Mcntr.Ml  will  b?  3  700  miles,  compared  with 
the  pr^'sent  t^'.'.ar.d-waterway  d:.-ranre  of 
4  ?.'j:i  nT,!f -,  fr'-ni  Dvtrcit  to  Liverpool  via 
Nfw   V    rk 

T^  beiirve  '.'..a'  -urh  compctit;.  n  would  net 
divert  :n;i:.-r.^  of  tons  of  Midwest  frrU'ht 
and  -T.kc  a  de-,  ;i-.tatini,'  blow  airam.-t  the  eco- 
nomic-, the  i:ni!-."'S  and  the  employment 
cppcrtu'Miies  t.'  .*."ew  York  and  prarticaliy 
cverv  I  "her  .^nier:  .m  pirt  en  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  is  a  ci-'l'.i-:  n  that  ver^j  's  on  gcvcrn- 
meiital  m.^an-.tv  And  as  to  the  seaway's 
value  for  t-.a'i  r..il  de'en.ie  durin^:  the  curreiit 
Artr.akieddon.  it.-  cl  ::.- trti'-t:  -n  would  directly 
and  indirecTlv  divert  60  000  men  from  our 
pre>ent  all-cut  indvi^trial  m  ibiliitaticn  during 
the  next  6  y.^a'?  But  perhaps  lt.s  prop,  nen's 
nre  tlLnkmi?  of  dtfeni^e  in  a  third  World  War. 
If  tlif\  are.  tliiV  .•'Ui--ht  to  tell  us  about  it. 


sens"v! 


You  have  pone  a= 


A  Republican  B!ast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  JOHN  M  HOUSTON 

OF    KA.N'S.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 


Thursday.  Auqiist  7.  1941 


EXCERPT    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Mr  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tt5  e.x'end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OPD,  I  include  ti^iO  following  excerpt  from 
the  Washington  Daily  Merry-Go-Rcund 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Tjir.es-HcM^'d  cf  Au^rust  5.  1941: 

[From   the   W;1^!■.:n  :t  in  Tlmc?-H>.rald   cf 
Angus'  5.  19411 

A     REPTBI  1C.\N     BI^\.ST 

Such  GOP  a-'.;:r-  drew  a  withering  blast 
frc.^i  one  of  tl-.e  rios:  revered  fi.;urcs  In  the 
party — William  Allen  White,  the  crusading 
sace  t:f  Kari'^a? 

In  an  ed.to::al  m  hi.s  Emporia  Gazette, 
titled  Ti  Kansas  Congressmen,'  Mr  White 
re.->d  his  fellow  Republicar.s  a  scorching  lec- 
ture en  patriotism  and  concluded  with  the 
blfnt  \Miininiz  thar  if  they  didn't  mend  their 
ways  the  voters  will  do  it  for  them  The  fcl- 
lowinc  are  some  cf  Mr  White's  pointed  re- 
mark.- : 

'Cer  Boys:  You  have  been  playing  the 
game,  the  partisan  Republican  game,  en  the 
foreii;n  policy  cf  th;<  country  now  for  3  cr  4 
years  Nearly  every  vote  \  ou  have  voted 
has    b€«n    a    minority    vote.     Come    to    your 


r   as 

you  can  on  the  Qui.slmg  route  Wa-^.!;  ;  it 
for  a  rrc  rd  vote  wo.ich  you  can  n"-,  ^r  ex- 
plain if  thi=  covmtry  is  in  war  in  1942  ai.d 
particularly  if  this  country  Is  losing  ground 
in  the  war  because  you  have  tern  our  armed 
forces  to  piec'cs  by  ycur  vote  v. hen  war  was 
thre;itened 

"It  i'.  all  right  to  be  qood  Republicans  and 
it  ;-  .ill  ri.;ht  to  .'.Id  yviur  Job.  but,  boy,  take 
an  r  Icl  m.in  s  advice:  When  the  folks  know 
til, it  you  wm:  y ctir  jobs  worse  than  you 
love  ycur  C'^^untry.  you  11  lose  your  Jobs. 
"Yours  in  aflection. 

W    A    W." 

Th.rre  was  no  afTefion  In  th:'  reception  of 
the  Kansas  GOP  C:i.<jres-men  to  Bill 
■V,'hlte'3  advice  The  b(  ys  were  burned  up. 
They  sputtered  all  over  the  R.'publican  lobby 
in  sizzling  wrath 

Bvit  their  ire  v^a-^  rf^.dlv  f-.inny.  because 
v.h\'.e  fuming  in  the  priva'e  rece-ses  cf  the 
cloakroom,  not  one  cf  them  dared  cive  public 
voice  to  his  antier  Tn  a  in -.n  they  were 
afraid  to  reply  to  Edit'  r  WO-.-e's  .-corchmg 
cast  isation. 

Nqte — Only  Member  cf  the  Kansas  Con- 
crp  'me-,  tn  whi^m  White's  blast  did  not  ap- 
ply i~  Repre-entatve  J\ck  Houston,  Demo- 
crat, from  Wichita,  a  militant  nonisolationlst. 


Prevention  May  Be  ths  Cure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CON'NECTIC'OT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZ3ENTATIVE5 


Tfiur^day,  August  7.  I[i41 


AN  ADDRESS  BY'  GOV    ROBF.FT  A   HURLEY', 
OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr,  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undoi  leave  to  extend  my  reniarics  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followine  address 
given  by  Gov.  Robert  A.  Hurley  before  the 
annual  convention,  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Connecticut,  in  Waterbtiry, 
on  July  26,  1941: 

I  welcome  this  opp:-rtun:'y  to  address  you 
all  the  mere  becau.=e  I  l.ave  Ju-t  ro'urned 
from  a  vi.-it  to  Camp  B'andnie.  in.  Florida. 
As  you  know,  thousand.-  of  ycun;  Ccnnec:  icut 
c.tizer.s  nre  no'.v  m  training  d- '.vn  theie  In 
;  I'.para!:  !i  for  the  cr„=.s  that  cur  country  Is 
fac;:.-:;  Let  me  tell  ycu  <;^ni"thina;  of  .what 
I  iic.ird  and  saw  there  l.e-  m-  tell  you  some- 
t:;;!'.^I,  al>.\  cf  what  it  mad-  me  feel,  think 
dtr.r'e.  .iiici  determine 

I  ^aw  rur  yjun^  men  In  unif.crm  I  talked 
iMth  many  of  them  I  examined  their  equip- 
ment I  came  t3  feel  the  spirit  cf  bold  de- 
tcm^.inaticn  m  ^'.hich  they  are  cioire  their 
necessary  work.  I  found  that  their  morale 
is  high  and  their  purpo-e  solemn  Among 
them,  at  least,  there  i^  no  doubt  as  to  why 
th':'y  are  there.  Among  tliem  there  Is  no 
i^ncrance  cf  the  te.-rible  danger  in  which  our 
country  now  stands  Anions  them  there  l.s 
r.o  defiance  cf  their  leaders  and  no  grumbling 
at  the  commands  thcs?;  leaders  g;ve  There- 
fore they  are  happy  rfien  I  do  not  say  that 
they  are  comfortable  in  all  ways  and  at  all 
t.mes  Good  soldiers,  good  citizens,  do  not 
expect  or  a.-k  for  that  I  cnly  say  that  they 
ere  happy,  becau-e  they  have  f  vni  their  job 
j^nd  are  doing  it  like  men,  because  they  are 
vmitcd.  because  their  ycun^  i>~ar-s  and  niinds 
are  uplifted  to  the  level  of  their  great  task 
Whoever  else  may  be  shirking  his  duty,  these 


>cung  men  are  Doing  theirs.  Whoever  else 
may  be  thinking  iolely  of  himself  and  his  own 
private  concerns Iwhile  the  rest  cf  the  world 
Is  on  fire,  these  k-cung  men  are  thinking  of 
their  country,  fhere  is  no  need,  therefore, 
tc  pity  them.  Many  of  us  mleht  well  envy 
them,  rather,  f^ixd  we  had  better  cease  at 
cnce  frcm  our  ientimenOal  nonsense  about 
their  lives  being  proken.  Many  of  them  nave 
found  a  noble  ptirpose  in  life  which,  without 
this  experience.  t|:ey  might  never  have  known. 
And  that  Is  wht  they  are  happy.  That  Is 
why  they  are  do  ng  so  fine  a  Job.  When  we 
back  home  begin  to  do  our  Job  onej^lf  as 
well  as  they,  thfn  we  too  shall  be  tfunited 
pecple,  we  too  snfell  be  happy,  and  cur  country 
will  then  be  safei. 

I  am  not  spetiking  of  the  Regular  Army 
alone  or  of  the]  National  Guard,  but  espe- 
cially of  our  thpusands  of  young  selectees 
So  recently  we  tMcught  of  them  as  boys  IJow 
they  are  men.  of  Ithe  fine  high-spirited  Amer- 
ican breed,  fire-tjrue  and  blade-straight,  that 
has  made  our  country  what  she  is..  Already 
they  are  skilled  in  the  handling  of  compli- 
cated mechanical  arms.  Their  bortitt  have 
been  hardened,  tiheir  minds  have  been  sharp- 
ened, their  hearts  have  been  fired  oy  a  great 
resolve.  They  ajre  better  soldiers  a  iw  than 
you  and  I  were  £3  years  ago 

We  have  all  h*ard  rumors  that  the  men  In 
these  camps  are-badly  equipped.  This  Is  not 
so.  We  have  haird  that  they  are  grumbling 
at  the  duty  to  ihlch  the  country  has  called 
them.  This  is  filse.  I  say  again  that  I  have 
seen  these  men  I  I  have  no  reason  whatever 
for  saying  anything  about  them  but  the 
truth.  If  they  \iere  not  doing  their  Job  well 
it  would  be  mjij  present  duty  to  say  so  I 
say  they  crp  doibg  it  well.  I  say  again  that 
when  we  back  h^me  do  our  duty  half  as  well 
as  they  are  doing  theirs  we  shall  be  a  united, 
a  happy,  and  a  pafe  people 

But  now  wa  are  a  disunited,  a  bewildered 
people,  and  a'  people,  therefore,  in  terrible 
danger.  I  use  taese  words  calmly,  carefully, 
and  with  full  hnowlcdge  of  their  meaning 
We  are  in  terribje  danger  because  we  are  dis- 
united. And  wq  are  disunited  prlmHrily  be- 
cause we  have  Ikeen  systematically  deceived, 
and  have  not  yJt  found  It  out.  We  Ameri- 
cans, we  Yankees,  who  pride  ourselves  so 
much  upon  our' quickness  of  wit.  have  been 
fooled  by  a  banid  of  false  prophets  who  at- 
tempt to  deceite  us  by  propaganda  which 
should  not  deceive  a  child.  During  the  last 
2  year  our  "fifih  columns"  and  cur  "fifth 
wheelers"  have  icen  telling  us.  yelling  at  us, 
that  this  country  Is  In  no  danger  Every 
honest  person  ainong  us  knows  that  this  is 
damnably  false  i  In  the  sense  that  war  has 
been  declared  against  the  principles  of  liberty 
on  which  our  Nfetion  rests,  war  may  be  said 
to  have  been  declared  against  us. 

Therefore.  I  new  call  upon  you  veterans.  I 
now  call  upon  tpe  pecple  of  Connecticut.  r1- 
ways  first  in  th^  ranks  cf  free  men  and  first 
In  the  production  cf  arms  for  the  defense  of 
freedom,  to  be  'first  also  In  achieving  that 
unity  of  mind  ind  spirit  which  the  country 
mint  at  once  adhleve. 

I  call  upon  tie  Connecticut  pecple  to  do 
this  not  for  my 'sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
fair  name  of  this  State,  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  pclitlcal  party,  for  their  own  sakes.  I 
ask  them  only  ito  be  hard-headed,  realistic, 
sensible,  and  td  frice  the  cold  and  dreadful- 
facts. 

This  matter,  Bbcut  which  there  has  been 
so  much  spoutii^g  from  platforms  and  spurt- 
ing of  ink.  Is  really  quite  simple.  We  all  de- 
sire to  be  happ^,  and  to  be  happy  we  must 
be  free.  We  Ai$ericans  have  had  no  experi- 
ence at  being  sUves,  and  we  do  not  Intend  to 
set  the  stage  for  it  now.  Are  there  any  of  us 
who  could  be  happy  if  the  BUI  of  Rights  were 
destroyed?  Are  there  any  American  parents 
who  could  be  Happf  if  their  children  were 
taken  from  home,  rchoolcd  In  lies,  drilled 
with  guns,  and  taught  to  goose-step  from 
their  Infancy?  Is  there  an  American  editor 
who  would  be  happy  in  having  his  editorial 
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policy  dictated  by  a  Goebbels?  Is  there  an 
American  businessman — even  of  those  few 
who  long  for  busine;is  as  usual — who  wpuld 
be  happy  under  a  tyiant  who  most  assuredly 
wcu'd  run  his  plant?  Is  there  a  workman 
who  could  be  happy  if  his  trade-union  were 
forcibly  dissolved  and  Its  funds  confiscated? 
Is  there  a  student  who  could  be  happy  within 
a  system  in  which  books  are  burned,  opinion 
is  dictated,  and  sp>eeoh  is  muzzled?  Is  there 
anyone  to  be  called  .in  American  who  would 
be  happy  In  goose-!  tepping  to  a  plebiscite 
which  is  only  a  ho  low  mockery  of  a  free 
election? 

The  'fifth  columnists"  and  the  "fifth 
wheelers"  are  saying  that  it  is  too  soon  for 
us  to  act  now.  Ther  hope  Is  that  we  shall 
soon  be  saying  that  It  is  too  late  to  act. 
They  are  asking  us  all  to  write  to  the  papers 
and  to  the  Congress,  saying  that  "America 
doesn't  want  war."  Whoever  supposed  that 
she  does?  America  hates  and  loathes  war,  as 
every  decent  pec  pie  must  But  America  loves 
and  must  have.  America  is  determined  to 
ketp.  certain  things  qo  matter  what  the  cost 
may  be. 

Frightful  as  war  Ifi  there  are  some  things 
that  are  worse.  One  of  these  is  the  loss  of 
freedom.  When  Germany  invaded  Russia  it 
was  made  certain  at  last  that  she  was  out  for 
world  conquest  Aratrlca  will  stand  across 
her  path.  And  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  be- 
cause we  do  not  hold  the  highest  opinion  of 
some  of  these  who  are  now  standing  in  her 
way  If  a  thug  conres  at  me  for  my  money 
and  my  life.  I  welcome  the  appearance  cf 
any  "man  who  catriei  even  a  club  which  he 
can  use  to  help  me.  1  do  not  stop  to  ask 
about  'he  character  ot  this  man  with  a  club. 
or  about  the  rectltuce  of  his  conduct  in  years 
gone  by.  I  am  ftlad  to  have  him  on  my  side. 
no  m.atter  how  wicked  a  man  I  may  think 
him  to  be 

What.  then,  is  the  program  of  the  "fifth 
columnists"  and  the  "fifth  wheelers"?  Do 
they  want  us  to  wait  until  all  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  solidly  a  pait  ol  Nazidom?  Do  they  want 
us  to  wait  until  the  F  B  I.  has  rounded  up 
not  merely  seven  self-confessed  Nazi  spies  in 
New  York  but  several  thousand?  Are  they 
asking  us  to  wait  ur.tll  their  propaganda  has 
compietelv  befuddUd  and  bewildered  the 
national  mind?  Are  they  asking  us  to  wait 
until  one  of  their  leaders  has  received  a  few 
more  decorations  from  Hitler?  Well,  then, 
gentlemen,  let  me  tell  ycu  we  will  then  have 

waited  too  long 

We  others  must  save  American  freedom 
without  their  help — and  with  God's  help  we 
will  save  it! 

American  liberty  was  saved  165  years  ago  In 
spile  of  a  host  of  Tories. 

American  liberty  was  saved  80  years  ago  In 
spite  of  a  loathsome  mass  of  copperheads. 

American  liberty  was  saved  25  years  ago  In 
spite  of  pacifists  and  pro-Germans. 

But  it  will  be  no  easy  thing  to  save  American 
liberty  now  This  is  no  work  for  what  Tom 
Paine  once  called  the  'summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot."  We  are  facing  a  foe 
that  is  united,  that  is  convinced,  that  has  a 
faith,  that  follows  a  leader  thoroughly  trusted 
and  obeyed.  That  foe  is  united  like  the 
demons  of  hell  about  their  master.  That  foe 
is  convinced  to  the  point  of  monomania.  The 
faith  of  the  Nazi  Aorld  is  insane  and  evil,  but 
It  Is  a  faith,  and  the  people  of  Germany  are 
fighting  now  in  the  strength  of  it. 

And  what  have  we  to  match  this  dreadful 
force?  We  have  a  leader  wise  and  tried,  a 
lover  of  peace,  a  man  of  great  heart  and  noble 
brain  and  deep  experience.  Ah,  but  he  is  re- 
viled as  Washington  was  by  the  Tories  of  his 
day;  he  Is  distrusted  as  Jefferson  was  by  the 
Federalists;  he  is  hated  in  many  places  with 
almost  the  same  virulence  that  was  displayed 
against  Abrrham  Lincoln;  and  the  things  that 
are  said  of  him  and  that  we  allow  others  to 
say  of  him  are  like  the  things  that  some  people 
used  to  say  against  Woodrow  Wilson  within 
the  memory  of  lis  all.  This  Is  not.  of  course. 
remarkable      It  is  the  usual  thing  that  the 
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saviors  of  men  should  be  reviled  In  their  own 
times.  But  just  now  the  attack  upon  our 
leader,  inspired  as  it  is  by  our  enemies,  is 
Important.  It  is  Important  because  It  is 
dangerous.  Every  slur  and  sneer  at  our  leader 
that  is  spoken  from  platforms  is  leveled  not 
solely  at  him  but  at  your  happiness  and  mine, 
at  our  safety,  at  America. 

And  then  what  faith  have  we  to  pit 
against  that  of  the  Nazis?  Why,  we  have 
the  faith  of  the  complacent,  of  the  timid, 
and  of  the  wishful  thinkers.  We  have  a 
faith  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  very 
like  that  which  was  felt  by  France  in  her 
Maglnot  line. 

All  this  may  perhaps  be  called  a  faith, 
but  it  *s  a  wild  one  And  you  will  observe 
that  all  it  asks  ol  us  Is  that  we  go  on  sleep- 
ing. People  used  to  say  that  those  whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 
Nowadays  those  whom  the  gods  are  planning 
to  destroy  they  first  make  stupid — and  keep 
them  so  '  Those  whom  the  gods  are  tired  of 
they  first  make  prosperous,  comfortable, 
easygoing,  and  therefore  dull  of  wit.  They 
make  them  fat-hearted  first  of  all.  and  then 
soupy-brained  They  make  them  selfish  and 
greedy.  They  make  them  prefer  almost  any 
comfortable  lie  to  the  rigorous,  painful  truth. 
They  make  them  sentimental  and  soft  and 
sleek,  as  we   are  now. 

And  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?  If 
America  means  iii  save  her  soul  and  body 
alive  she  must  awake  to  the  deadly  peril  in 
which  she  stands— not  next  year,  not  next 
month,  not  tomorrow,  but  now.  She  must 
give  up.  instantly,  all  that  weak  and  senti- 
mental chatter  about  defending  herself  only 
when  we  have  seen  the  whites  of  Hitler's 
eyes  Our  own  life  is  now  at  stake.  We 
too.  Just  as  truly  as  England,  are  standing 
now  with  our  backs  against  the  wall  Al- 
ready the  battle  of  public  morale  is  being 
fought,  and  we  must  not  lose  that  battle. 
Today,  at  this  hour  and  moment  It  Is  being 
decided  whether  we  are  to  be  a  united  peo- 
ple. Already  it  is  being  decided  whether 
we  are  to  follow  our  leader  to  victory  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  follow  the  paid  or 
the  unthinking  Pied  Pipers  who  seek  to  lead 
us  like  children  net  to  death  but  to  a  life 
that  will  be  worse  than  death. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Camp  Blanding, 
where  60.000  young  Americans  are  being  pre- 
pared to  save  their  country  alive.  They  are 
devoted  utterly  to  their  high  task.  They  are 
united.  They  follow  the  commands  of  their 
leaders  without  question  and  without  grum- 
bling. I  say  again  that  when  we  back  home 
begin  to  do  our  task  half  as  well  as  they  are 
now  doing  theirs  this  country  will  be  united, 
happy,  and  safe. 


Authors  and  Scientists  Pledge  Their 
Efforts  Against  Hitlerism 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  August  7,  1941 


STATEMENT   BY   OUTST.\N'JINO   AUTHORS 
AND  SCIENTISTS 


Mr.  SABATH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  gian'ed  me,  I  dejire  to  in.sert  a 
very  interesting  and  patriotic  statement 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing authors,  scientists,  educators,  musi- 
cians, and  artists  of  the  United  States  in 


the  hope  that  it  will  be  rrpinii'd  and 
given  the  publicity  that  ;i  cserves.  I 
congratulatt?  the  signei^  fir  l!>cir  patri- 
otic spirit. 

The  ftatemcnt  follows: 

A    PUBLIC   STATi'MFNT 

For  nearly  10  years  we  have  watclnri  th.^ 
steady  destruction  of  the  cultural  life  of 
nation  after  nation.  Science  and  the  arts, 
literature,  and  education  have  either  bt>en 
wiped  out  entirely  or  twlstod  to  b.trbi.r.c 
and  inhuman  ends  wherever  ftscism  has  laid 
its  hands 

Today  the  people  of  three  countries  E;..;- 
land.  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China — are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  which  must  have  but 
one  outcome. -the  emancipation  of  all  nan- 
kind  Irom  the  curse  of  Hitlerism  We  n..  n 
and  women  whose  service  to  society  lies 
within  the  cultural  spheres,  dare  not  sit  bntk 
quietly  with  our  books  and  cur  test  tubes 
while  the  fate  of  cur  country  a:  d  ct  tlie 
world  hangs  in  the  balance  We  lureby 
pledge  our  utmost  efforts  to  secure  the  full- 
est possible  Bid  to  these  heroic  opponents  of 
Hitlerism  which  the  jaroducttve  capacity  of 
cur  land  will  permit.' 

We  must  speak  cut  all  the  more  hrn.iy 
now  because  cf  the  involvement  of  the  S.v.it 
Union  in  the  war.  With  profound  d:;n.;iy 
we  have  seen  the  emergence  Into  the  full 
light  of  day  of  the  Internel  enemies  of 
American  de.nocracy;  those  who  have  seized 
upon  the  new  turn  of  event«  to  raise  false 
issues  in  order  to  mislead  our  pecple  fiWuy 
frcm  the  one  fundamental  threat  to  our 
existence  as  a  free  nation— Hitlerism  We 
say  to  these  Quislings,  who  secretly  desire 
and  even  work  for  the  victory  of  fascism: 
The  American  pecple  will  not  b?  misled. 
The  American  people  stand  un^hakably  te- 
hind  the  people  of  England,  of  the  Sov  et 
Union    and  cf  China  in  the:  stiutte'.e 

We  say  further  that  there  '-an  br  :  c  vTto'y 
over  Hitlerism  abroad  if  democracy  is  de- 
stroyed at  home.  The  protection  tf  civil 
liberties  and  the  rights  of  la!^  r  ')-.(  main- 
tenance of  adequate  living  ^-.^nn.rd';.  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  and  rel  p:  ns 
discrlminatlcn  from  our  public  and  p..v.,to 
life — these  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  world- 
wide defense  of  human  liberty 

Never  before  in  lilstory  has  man  had  the 
technical  ponentialitles  and  resources  avail- 
able to  him  today.  Even  outEide  «he  Fascist 
countries  there  Is  need  for  much  improve- 
ment in  the  functioning  of  human  ■society. 
Final  victory  of  the  forces  of  freedom  wtil 
release  men  everywhere  from  thtlr  present 
bondage  to  war  and  tVTanny  so  that  th.ry  m..v 
fully  exploit  their  knowledge  and  resources 
in  the  service  of  humanity.  That  final  vic- 
tory must  be  won.  To  that  end.  we  cull  for 
a  Nation-wide  popular  expression  of  firm 
solidarity  and  for  the  utmost  material  as- 
sistance by  our  Government  tc  Eneland.  th.a 
Soviet  Union,  and  China. 

Science  and  education:  Comlort  A    Adams. 
Carl  Becker.  William  Beebe.  Ruth  F    B,  n.d.ct, 
Thomas  E.  Benner,  Miltcn  Bei.nicn    Hf  nfy  E. 
Bent,  Franz  Boas,  Henry  M   Burlage,  Haakon 
N.  Chevalier,  Arthur  C.  Coons.  Clinton  J   Da- 
vlsson,  Ned  H   Dearborn.  Mor.roe  E   Dcutsch, 
Charles  K    Edmunds,  Haven  Emcrscn,  Irving 
Fisher,  Abraham  Flexner,   Frank  N     Freeman. 
C.  J.  Friedrich.  Horace  L    Friess    R  swell  G. 
Ham,  Alice  Hamilton.  L.  L    Hendren,  Hamil- 
ton Hclt.  Ellsworth  Huntington.  Foster  Ken- 
nedy. Philip  L   Klein.  Irving  Langmuir,  Rob- 
ert   M.    Maclver,    W.    M.    Mahsoff.    Ernest    O. 
Melby,   Karl    A.   Mennlnger,   Jerome   M:ch;tel, 
Margaret   S.   Mori.=s.   Samuel  Elu  t   Mi  :ri-Ci\, 
Marston  Morse.  William  P    Murphy.  Philip  C. 
Nash,  William  A  Noves.  C   H.  Oidfa'her   H   A. 
Overstreet,  Harold  S    Patt    r;     R:.:ph    Barton 
Perry.    Roscoe    Pulllam.     E     A.    R.^ss.    George 
Sarton,   Bernardotle   E    Schm.ltt,   Gcc :  ge   C. 
Sellery,    Henrv    E    Sicerist.    Preston    Sloeson, 
J.  Russell  Smith,  Vllihalmur  Stefans-on,  Dlrlc 
J   Struik.  Oswald  Veblen.  Harold  M    Vmacke, 
Henrv    B     W^rd,    Lcrcy    Waterman,    Goodwin 
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v..  •(■*-!•.    Ch.;r'.i  ■  n    W-  -\rv    F    W    W   yaituh. 

Mu-:c:  S^  L  M  B.i;.  a,  M:.:  i  n  B.  uer, 
N.  .  ,i  Beiejr-A-.:;.  W.i't:  D.i:^r.-_h.  R:ch- 
f.M.  U.:!iova:i.  \V  C  Har.dv  G:' r.  Hiyd-n, 
l..:.ard  Ll<  bli:  -•  H  r:  M.  U'  :;  T.d.  Wil'rr 
r  •  :.  \V,':;::,a:',:  d  K;.w:--r  Earl  Rct:;:.b>.ii. 
n  !■  ;  i  J  l<  ni!'  Paul  Ri.-v  i.;t:-;d.  liya  Schkcl- 
n.ck.  Ch. •:..■-  S'.u'-r  H  :.  r  S  -j'.ri-..^  B-.-r;-...rd 
WdHfn;inr    li<  y   Duk.r.M  ■;   VVe'.cli 

Litfraturr;  M<t'V  An*. si,  R;;y  ^t.-.iir.ard 
E:ikfT  Ci-:r:c  B' !f  ra.-  ,  Ht  rl^T-  l::L' riw.^n, 
Err.i  •,•  B  vc!  Muli  n  Br;it.  1,  B(•^s:e  Breuer, 
L.-ii:>  n;i.:..:u:U  Van  Wvvr:  B:..i  :;^  J.hn  C  r- 
b!!i.  Rachutl  Crotht  rs  t-'ur.  Cr(.-.v,  Coun'.ee 
CuUf-n  KlKTWCkid  Lcuiy.  Lf -iMrd  Ehr;:ch, 
V.'ulter  F  Edmcnci--.  Li:  n  Fii!rhtw.:ni;or  Sara 
E.iro  F;i  i']  If.  ,i  w;  Fi;u-man  M.iu:  az  HaKgn  n. 
D;!.--i.!t'!l  H.i.'i.ine!"  Hutch::  s  H.:ppi<  <J.  Ben 
H-il!'  M  A  ;}  \V,:.f.-  H  wv  FaUll-  Hui?t. 
M-trquis  Jariv>  h- [  hu  Krrr,  John  Howard 
L;uvw^n,  Eni;!  L«>i.g-.cl.  Will. am  EUery  Ltn  n- 
arc'.  Alher'  Maitz  Kin  us  Ma:.n.  ThLrr.a>  Mar.n, 
Di'dl.-y  N;ch.  !.-,.  C::tl.  :d  Od- tf-.  BL.-s  Peiry, 
Er:.t';-:'  P< -  if  T  d  H.  bu.:s'  n.  Will. am  Seu- 
b-c  k.    Cha.-lt.s    M      Sht:ld;.:i      Ov.   K     Slv.i.a;ti. 

lyr.ilA  CH.d^  II  h'.v.att  Fhii  Stcr.g,  Julian 
S-!'.;,  ic.A  .M  l.,.i..  :i.  Bl.mt-h.  Colton  Wil- 
lia:r.<.  Ch.rlfs  E:^.<.:■.e  Sc-c:-.t  VV  .  .!.  RK  h.:rd 
Wrii'ht.   Ll:     Y'..'a:^i; 

Fine  nr'.>.  C'lt-.  r^i-  Bide  t  Ai:.cld  B'.,ir.(h. 
Petir  P.lii:'u'  ^-artuii'l  Cl:,i:iibf':  .aui.  Ad^lph 
Dthn  NIatx-l  'iv.  iL'h:  K'  rr  E..y  .\<  g;.a  E!:ters, 
B:rnt  s  F'.o!  e.  .Janvs  .\Ii  ;;f.''  mt-ry  Flasig, 
Want!.'.  Cia^  .IM-'  Clillc:'  Wilhain  GrLp|jer, 
Da.Vnl  FIj'.tlt'a  M..\.:.a  H  ::r.:..n  Jet-  Jones, 
Ro  kw>-.l  Kt'.it  E:mu:.i  K.  p:i '^  ^  J  Lanke, 
0!!vfr  L.iik.m.  D>  ri-  Lco  J  -.  ph  Marguius. 
W.il*t.'r  Pnh.  ArrLur  L'yh.im  Fo;'.    Bcirdman 


K.  b;n.--  n     L- 


iSt  •..:•■:  f .     M.  i     a  ;:atali  ff. 


M  ''OS  S  vrr  H..  la;!  .S-'.-r  Maurice  Stcrao. 
Paul  S-rau.-l.  Fndfiic  Taub-.s,  Max  WfbtT, 
\V;i:;ar.i   Zciaci.. 


Tolan's  Fine  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  .'^IAFAM^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fr.day.  August  S.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  NE\\-3 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  rtniark.'-.  I  am  in- 
cludiriR  an  editorial  from  tht-  San  Fran- 
ci.";co  Nf.vs  of  July  22.  1£41.  in  praise  of 
the  fine  work  dor.t  by  the  gentleman  from 
Cr.lif(  inia  'Mr.  Tol-Vn  I  as  chairman  of 
a  ^prcal  ctnmiittee  investigatip.g  defense 
mitsration.  Th:s  is  a  weil-deser\ed 
tribute  to  a  man  who  ha.s  shewn  great 
interest  and  under.^tandmt:  in  'h.s  w.rk. 
He  ha,s  worked  diligently  but  witliout  fan- 
fare. 10  lca:n  the  efT.ct  cf  the  d- ftn.-e 
prcaram  upon  the  econcnrc  life  rf  our 
country  as  rftleeltd  by  the  shifting  of 
pcpuiaticn  frcrn  one  J-^et.cn  to  aiiother, 
and  to  arr.vi  at  >L^me  pb.i  to  makj  easier 
the  terriflc  impact  that  may  be  expected 
when  the  enierwency  is  cwr.  H  .^  w\  rk 
ha.s  b;  en  t:re!«"s^.  ccurageous.  and  faith- 
lul.  I  am  glad  to  .NCe  it  so  well  reccgniztd 
in  the  editorial  which  follow,-; : 

|F:c:u    xhv    San    Fra:-.csco    Nev.s    cf   Jv:lv    22. 

JtiHN     Tv  L.KN  s     f    NE     WC.-K 

John    H     T.i.\n     C.  r.^rc-  r.-.an    frcm    ALi- 
meda  CouiUy,  uevtr  set  ihe  world  cu  fire  wuh 


h;.-  ell.  ciueive-  Feldcrr.  rai  f^.s  his  vcice  on  the 
n  .'ir  oi  the  Hou^re  c/.  vj^r.  t  v  ave  -.he  flag  or 
.■rprt-.d  the  t\'v;lr.  but  he  is  d'.ir.g  one  nf  the 
n-.r-t  h<  r.oful  ai.d  ccr..-rrucT.ve  Jobs  for  post- 
war eici.rniic  stability  that  is  belry.:  done  in 
\Va;  'n;t.f 'cri 

In  fa.  t  Jt  HN  Tot..\N  tcr  months  ha-s  been 
dc.n.;  a  j>  b  :■  r  whuh  hundreds  of  thousands 
'1  A:-;:pr;  «!>  wof.ld  hckncwlctige  a  dfbt  of 
gratitude  :f  they  knew  he  was  responsible  for 
beiterir.g  their  let.  But  they'll  i.' ver  £nd  It 
cut  from  h  in 

Reprcsen'ar.ve  Tvr  as  1~  ch.airir.  n  ol  the 
H  U!-e  Conunitite  on  Migration.  It  was 
tr:!ti.d  criginally  to  study  the  vast  popula- 
tion shifts  following  the  Dust  Bowl  and  other 
ai-Tricviitural  dislocation,';  in  the  Middle  West. 
B>  cause  he  w.is  a  Californian  and  the  first 
L-reat  movement  cf  migrants  had  been  to  this 
S'a-o.  iv  w.u-  selected  n-  ciiairnian  of  the 
ctmini'tee  It  wa.^  suppc.-ed  tc  be  a  sectional 
!  rcblf  m 

Toi.,".N  ^oon  discovered  It  was  not  conflntd 
ti.  on"  State,  but  wa.=;  Nation-wide  in  scope. 
Quit 'IV  and  without  fanfare  he  broadened  his 
Ci'mmutfe-  ~nidy  to  uiclude  the  whole  coun- 
try Its  Interim  reports  already  issued  form 
the  most  searching  and  illuminating  revcla- 
tior.s  of  acrarian  li.-fcurity  ever  presented  to 
Congress  and  have  re-^ultcd  in  frank  admis- 
sion that  the  wander, ng?  cf  mas^-es  of  agri- 
cultural workers  is  a  matter  of  Federal  rather 
than  solely  of  State  concern 

N  w  the  Tolan  c  mmittee  has  been  es- 
slirned  a  new  ta.-k — the  study  of  defense 
migration  .-^i^.d  irrjm  that  it  alrendy  is  look- 
int  even  tuith'r  i:.t(j  the  fu'txre  to  discover, 
if  pi'S.Mble.  what  wiU  be  the  problems  of  post- 
dcten.-^e  m:g:atinn.  Th-.y  bid  fair  to  over- 
shadow   all    others. 

If  wh-n  the  ecoaornic  readjustments  come 
a''er  !he  defiMi^e  c.'is;s  ha.s  p.'.ssed.  there  is 
a  way  t  '  keep  workers  occupied  in  their  own 
communities  m^^tfad  cf  embarking  on  futile 
hegiras  from  <"ne  par:  of  tlie  country  to  the 
ether  in  seiirch  oi  work.  John  Tolan  and  his 
committee  are  likely  to  find  that  way.  They 
k';  \v  whv  'he  .*meno&:i  worker  leaves  home. 
'Ill-  •  kr.' -.v  wha'  is  nece-^ary  to  keep  him 
fr.-ni   leaving. 

Through  the  months  of  cl mmittee  hear- 
!i  ^;s.  through  the  present  sessions  during 
wiilch  administrative  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  being  questioned.  Chairman  Tolan 
h>5  guded  his  committee's  work  with  rare 
.-kill  He  seldom  says  much,  asks  few  ques- 
tn  ti.^  h!m.=elf.  but  sees  to  it  that  committee 
members  .search   out   the  truth. 

Wh'^n  and  if  Congress  gets  ready  to  act  upon 
constructive  legislation  to  stabilize  the  Na- 
ti(5n's  working  population  it  will  have,  in  the 
record  this  unpretenticu.^  Alamedan  and  his 
conferees  have  accumu'.ited.  the  irrefutable 
facts  upon  V  hich  to  base  intelligent  deci- 
sion E.und  up  m  th.it  decision  mav  be  the 
happiness  of  American  nn>n  and  women  for 
gc*.crati<.r.s  to  come. 


The  Beauty  of  Missouri 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

IX  TliE  HOUSE  CI    REPnESENTATIVEo 


Friday.  Augii.st  S.  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS    OF    HCN'     WIT  I  JA.M     L 
NELSON.  OK   MISoGUEI 

'       I 

Mr.    NELSON.     Mr.    Spe.-ker,    unier 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  made  ever  redio  station  WINX.  Wash- 
ington, in  connection  with  Missouri  So- 
ciety program  on  Aupust  7: 

Missouri  is  a  tt  e  of  surpassing  beauty. 
Nature  made  it  so.  Happily  while  making 
this  beauty  accessible  to  the  many,  t6  the 
millions  who  iseek  the  excitement  of  its 
crystal-clear  ar^  swiftly  flowing  streams,  the 
solaoe  of  its  weeded  hills,  the  charm  of  its 
immense  mounlain-rimmed  lakes,  among  the 
mightiest  of  su^h  man-made  sources  of  power 
%and  pleasure,  dr  revel  in  satisfying  pictures 
of  plenty  as  portrayed  in  farms  of  fabulous 
fatness,  the  befeuty  which  God  in  his  good- 
ness gave  has  rgot  been  destroyed. 

An  unsurpasfed  system  of  highways  makes 
accessible  evety  section,  while  providing 
speed  and  tra\-^l  comfort.  At  the  same  time 
the  lure  of  quiet  ways,  cf  the  out-of-docrs, 
has  not  been  l^st.  Gr^ft  trees  still  beckon. 
providing  shade  for  the  visitor  who  has  tiu.e 
enough  and-se|:se  sufficient  to  enjoy  life  in 
Its  full  and  who  really  wants  to  be  free. 

Ours  is  not  An  "overstuffed"  State.  About 
It  there  Is  notiing  to  suggest  the  lU-chcsen 
parlor  furnitu  e  of  the  suddenly-got-nch. 
No  effort  has  jeen  made  to  improve  upon 
Nature,  here  atfher  best  in  every  season. 

Truly  It  is  jmatchless  Missouri.  Here  in 
springtime  are  bursting  buds  and  fragrant 
flowers — yes,  fiagYant  as  are  wild  crab-apple 
blossoms,  not  cdorless  as  Is  the  overexploitcd 
Japanese  cherrr.  now  commercialized  in  our 
Nation's  Capltsl.  He  e,  too.  at  planting  time 
plows  with  pol  shed  share^  made  round  upon 
round  on  ever- lessening  lands  while  Into  the 
sweet-scented  soil  go  maglQal  multipljHrg 
nuggets  of  "St  ver"  and  "gold."  which  with 
sun  and  showir.  and  finally  frost,  to  follow, 
men  In  this  gr«  at  corn  State  mint  lute  money 
and  measure  n  millions.  Here.  too.  blue- 
grass,  greatest  jf  all  grasses,  grows  best. 

In  midsummer,  as  ripens  the  golden  grain, 

"Painted  binders,  fleet  upon  fleet 
Careen  through  fields  of  waving  wheat." 

When  the  O^rk  hills  are  colorful  with  red- 
bud.  «nd  snowjbanked.  as  it  seems,  with  dog- 
wood and  whan  acres  of  orchard  are  pink 
with  promiseai  of  apples  and  peaches  In 
plenty,  spring  passes  as  in  a  pageant. 

Following  sajtlsfying  summer,  with  wheat 
In  shock  and  hay  In  stack,  roadsides  once 
beautifyl  with  wild  roses  are  bordered  by 
goldenrod  and  purple  uster,  symbols  of  vic- 
tory and  royalty,  the  only  such  symbols  as  are 
loved  by  a  people  free  and  unfettered  Frost 
follows.  Foresi  s  are  aflame  with  color  as  oak, 
sassafras,  hard  maple,  and  other  trees  be- 
come bouquet!  of  red,  gold,  and  brilliant 
browns.  Then  It  Is  that  through  the  ghost- 
gray  midst  of  matchless  Missouri  morr.lrgs 
comes  the  ch«ery  covey  call  cf  bob  white, 
Welcomcc^thcn  Is  the  beauty  of  winter  In 
this  scenic  Sta:e.  Wondrous  Is  the  white  of 
a  Missouri  wlcter  as  it  lulls  Into  peace  the 
prairies  and  crpwns  with  heavenly  whiteness 
the  hills. 

The  best  waS  hers  when  this  central  State, 
located  midwiy  between  the  geographicEj 
and  population  centers,  was  made.    It  is — 

"Neither  north  nor  south,  nor  east  nor  west, 
But  part  of  e  ich,  of  each  the  best." 

Missouri,  fai  enough  north  for  hustle  and 
far  enough  sou  ih  for  hospitality,  is  as  diversi- 
fied as  it  is  dil  erent.  Here  one  may  witness 
cotton  pickers  at  work  in  fields  far  to  the 
southeast,  for  ours  is  a  State  not  only  of 
diversity  of  res  3urces  but  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances, while  ir  the  extrem.e  northwest,  many 
miles  Eway,  ice  harvesters  are  cutting  and 
storing  a  crop  sf  comfort  to  come. 

The  souther  3  section  of  Missouri  Is  one 
of  swiftly  floving  streams,  cf  magnificent 
forests,  cf  grea  springs,  of  Immense  caverns^ 
and  valley_  as  i  air  and  fertile  as  are  anywhere 
to-be  found.  The  daily  flow  cf  srvcral  of 
the  larger  sp:  ings  is  from  300,000,000  to 
500,000,000  gall  ana. 
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No  camera  can  catch  or  pen  portray  the 
beauty  of  the  Ozark  country.  Only  when  one 
has  paused,  as  in  prayer,  at  the  silent  sunset 
hour  when  all  Is  still,  all  save  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  and  the  smaller  streams  as  they 
go  singing  to  the  sea;  only  when  he  has 
watched  the  puiple  haze  and  deeper  shadows 
climb  slowly  up  the  heights  as  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun  kiss  the  far  hills;  only  when  he  has 
lingered,  loath  to  leave,  until  the  harvest 
mcon  has  topped  the  mountains  and  made 
more  silvery  still  the  waters  of  lake  and 
stream — only  then  can  he  umicrstand. 

Foremost  among  the  beautiful  sections  of 
our  State  is  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  country, 
the  central  feature  of  which  is  a  lake  120 
miles  long  and  having  1.400  miles  of  shore 
line.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  mud 
flats,  as  are  many  bodies  of  water,  this  lovely 
lake,  to  which  thousands  of  visitors  annually 
ccme  for  health  and  happiness,  Is  bordered 
by  beautiful  tree-ccvered  hills.  • 

While  Missouri  fully  keeps  pace  with  prog- 
ress. It  discards  not  the  eld  for  that  which 
has  no  further  claim  than  newness  Old 
landmarks  have  not  been  destroyed  Old 
houses,  set  in  groves  of  great  trees,  for  in 
Missouri  trees  find  their  happy  habitat, 
beckon  and  invite  Here  may  be  found  most 
Interesting  examples  cf  early  architecture  In 
fact,  nowhere  in  all  the  Central  West  are 
there  more  old  houses  which  seem  to  have 
sculs,  houses  from  which  have  come  Influ- 
ences such  as  are  so  forely  needed  to  save 
our  Nation  In  the  hour  of  storm  So.  If  you 
love  scenery.  It  you  love — 
"Old  houses  with  vines  running  over. 
Houses  set  in  a  r«ot  of  roses  and  clover"— 
come  to  Missouri,  "old  Ml=s(  url,  fair  Missouri." 


Three  Thousand  .Americrns  Ttuiion  Con- 
gress tor  House  Concrrrent  Resoiution 
No.  20,  the  Peace  Resolalion 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUiS  LUDLCW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  AJiqust  5,  1941 


Mr.  LUTiIfv.v  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
volting scn.se  ol  humanity,  arou.sed  by  the 
butchery  that  is  going  on  in  many  patts 
of  the  world,  is  leading  the  people  ^f 
America  more  and  more  to  examine  tlKe 
resolution  I  in t reduced  on  February  27 
last— House  Concurrent  Re.^olution  No. 
20 — which  proposes  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  shall  be  made  an  arsenal  of 
world  peace,  and  that  the  Congress  shall 
request  the  President  "to  invite  the  Amer- 
ican republics  to  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  in  the  city  of  Washington  to 
offer  to  the  nations  now  at  war  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  me- 
diator, to  the  end  that  the  blessings  of 
PEac2  may  be  brought  to  a  distraught 
w'orld." 

I  have  today  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  m.ass  of  petitions, 
signed  by  3,000  Ameiican  citizens,  most 
of  whom  are  mothers,  approving  my 
resolution  and  urging  the  Committee  pn 
Foreign  Affairs  to  give  a  hearing  en  it. 

Two  splendid  v.-omen.  whose  lives  l)Ave 
been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  p^ace, 
took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  clrcu- 
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iating  the>p  petitions  throughout  the 
Union.  It  wa.^  a  labor  of  love  which 
made  a  heavy  drain  on  their  vitality 
and  involved  expenses  which  they  them- 
selves paid.  The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  noble  pur- 
pose and  fine  Christian  service.  I  wish 
here  and  now  to  acknowledge  my  own 
deep  personal  obligation  to  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Clark,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  Mrs. 
Edna  L.  Moriarty.  of  Washington.  I^  C, 
the  ladies  to  whom  I  refer. 

In  transmittmg  the  signed  petitions  to 
me  for  introduction,  Mrs.  Moriarty  sent 
a  covering  letter,  which  I  quote  as 
follows: 

Washington,  D  C.  July  30,  li/41. 
Hon.  Lotns  Lt'DLOw. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Lvdlow:  On  April  6  a  group  of 
American  mothers  decided  to  form  a  Ludlow 
Peace  Group  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
a  petition  to  urge  passage  of  House  Co:icur- 
rent  Resolution  No.  20.  which  you  intro- 
duced in  this  session  of  Congress.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  signatures  of  almost  3,000 
American  citizens  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  obtained.  As  a  member  of  the 
organizing  group  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  these  signed  petitions  to  you. 

The  international  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  February  27,  1941.  when  ycu 
introduced  this  resolution,  have  made  the 
hope  of  an  immediate  peace  seem  more  re- 
mote It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  sit^ners 
cf  these  petitions  have  clearly  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  peace  rather  than 
v,-ar.  They  expect  and  demand  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  elected  on 
a  peace,  and  not  a  war.  platform  will  devote 
their  time  and  entrgies  to  the  realization  of 
a  peaceful  world  order.  For  when  this  war 
comes  to  an  end.  as  it  eventually  must,  we 
feel  that  the  United  States  will  "be  the  Na- 
tion best  qualified  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  the  new  world  order 
necessary  for  a  lasting  peace.  This  contribu- 
tion, we  believe,  can  only  be  made  II  the 
United  States  refrains  from  entering  the 
present  conflict 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs  )  Edna  L.  Moriarty. 

These  petitions,  numerously  signed  as 
ihey  are.  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
the  evidence  which  is  piling  up  indicating 
that  the  people  of  America,  while  they 
are  in  favor  of  strong  and  adequate 
national  defense,  would  be  pleased  if 
this  peace  resolution  were  adopted. 
Many  are  the  persons  who  agree  with  the 
organization  known  as  Women  United, 
headquarters  in  New  York  City,  which 
adopted  this  resolution: 

The  time  has  now  come  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  President,  a  decisive  step 
Ehould  be  made  for  peace;  therefore  we  sug- 
gest that  Congress  pass  the  Ludlow  peace 
resolution,  requesting  the  President  to  call  a 
peace  conference  in  Washington  of  delegates 
from  all  the  American  countries. 

I  have  received  enough  telegrams,  let- 
ters, and  ptjstal  cards  approving  my  reso- 
lution to  fill  an  entire  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  These  missives  are 
an  outpouring  cf  the  Nation's  hope  that 
our  great  Christian  Nation  may  take  the 
lead  In  rescuing  civilization  from  the 
horrors  and  destruction  of  war.  Space 
limitations  only  make  it  possible  for  me 
to  quote  briefly  from  seme  of  these  com- 
munications, as  follow.^: 

Cardinal  William  H.  O'ConncU,  Brigh- 
ton. Mass.: 

There  is  no  Coubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
American  people  desire  a  cessation  of   this 


stupid  and  brutal  war  ar.d  I  m^y  add  that 
no  one  can  doubt  their  desire  to  keep  out 
of  the  conflict. 

Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fc^dick.  pastor  of 
Riverside  Church,  New  Yoik  City: 

I  strongly  commend  your  resolution  to 
promote  peace  by  calling  a  conflererce  of  the 
American  republics  to  offer  the  nations  new 
at  war  the  services  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  a  mediator.  This  is  tbe  oi:.>  1.  ^  ■  - 
ful  and  constructive  way  I  s.  e  out  oi  the 
prc>sent  crisis 

D.  Fiancis  H.  Rowley,  president.  Ma.-- 
sachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  and  American  Hu- 
m.ane  Education  Scciety,  Bt^ston.  Mass.: 

1  am  simply  writing  this  to  .sny  that  1  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  H:*"v  Fmerson  F^s- 
dick  in  what  he  wrote  yon  :.  M-.\  26  Surely 
It  would  be  ore  of  the  greatest  ihinp.s.  as  you 
say.  If  the  moving  hand  of  history  were  to 
write  Into  the  reccrd  of  civiUzatlon  the  words 
upon  the  statue  erected  by  tlie  Argentines 
and  Chileans.  j 

Mrs.  W.  H.  OToole,  .secrcMUT  ot  Par- 
ents of  America,  2176  Carolr  Avenue.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.: 

Thank  you  for  your  great  effort  to  bring 
about  peace  for  all  mantind. 

Miss  Pauline  Adams.  511  Nt  a  Hyde? 
Park  Road,  New  Hyde  P..:k    N    Y  : 

Peace  could  be  made  if  th.e  people  could 
vote  their  oh  Dice  I  pray  that  your  peace 
proposal  is  put  on  the  flcor. 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Lutz.  secretary,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  Friday  After- 
noon Literary  Club,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind  ; 

We.  the  members  of  the  Friday  Afternoon 
Literary  Clut,  most  lie.irtily  endorse  your 
pence  resolution  cf  1941 

As  mothers  of  these  boys,  who  are  now  lac- 
ing the  prospects  of  war.  we  pi  ay  with  all  our 
hearts  that  America's  sons  should  net  be  sent 
to  this  v(rar  We  agree  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  country  that  could  as- unic  the 
role  as  peacemaker 

Gcd  grant  that  we  may  faUhfully  pe:f.  :m 
our  duties  as  a  good  neighbor  to  serve  im- 
manity  and  to  bring  a  voice  to  tiie  peace  table 
fiee  of  hate  and  intolerance.  It  Is  our  sincere 
hope  that  Congress  will  not  delay  in  adopting 
this  resolution. 

May  God  bless  you  In  ycur  effort  to  bung 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  distraught  world 

Miss  M.  Sattler.  3G50  North  Capitol 
Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

I  think  your  resolution  Is  won.dcr.ul  Jtist 
wonderful. 

Ronald  A.  F --•':,  n-iana.:er,  United 
States  Fidelity  k  G.iar.in'y  C:  .  Ind.m- 
apolis,  Ind.: 

I  think  It  is  one  of  the  moet  tr  ily  noble 
gestures  that  have  been  considered  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time.  No  one  can  predict 
what  can  come  of  it.  but  it  seems  awful  to 
watch  this  beautiful  country  drift  into  the 
horrors  of  war  and  a  mortgage  upon  the  lives 
and  efforts  of  several  generations,  withovit 
making  every  effort  to  prevent  It.  and  enotigh 
people  may  feel  as  we  do  that  this  will  b« 
the  beginning  cf  a  really  Important  achieve- 
ment. 

Miss  Eva  Holder,  735  Southeast  Thirty- 
second  Avenue.  Portland.  Orcg.: 

Your  ideas  and  plans  expressed  li-  thi'-  bill 
at  once  appealed  to  me  as  beifi;:  very  worthy 
and  also  very  practical,  very  rcund.  and  the 
only  truly  peace  effort  made  recently. 

William  B.  Nce'ke,  44_3  Faik  Avr.ue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

It  is  one  of  the  few  .prc;xiit  ;>  made  In 
Congress  that  are  based  ou  a  practical  view 
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and  und*•r!^t<»ndl^e  of  vmrld  conditions.  The 
common  pe«  pie  have  buffered  enough  from 
Wiirs  n>  t  <  I  T!u:r  cxn  n.ak;:i»;  in  recent  years. 
TIio\isa:'.<is  »ho  (in  not  write  you  are  with 
>-ou  In  your  worthy  t-fferts. 

Mr.  Arthur  Graves  Granfield>  2033 
Park  Avtr.Uf,  Dfiroit.  Mich.: 

Th.it  Is  the  mo.«t  statesmanlilce  proposal 
I  have  read  in  some  tune.     Congratulations. 

Dr.  William  C.  Dennis,  president  of 
Eariham  ColleRe.  Ruhmond.  Ind.: 

I  believe  that  the  effect  or  thi.s  resolution 
win  be  ttlto^^ether  i,",od  :ind  If  I  v.\re  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  would  vote  for  its  passage. 

F.  Werlgen.  Garden  Home,  Ortg.: 

Your  recUi'Kp.  certainly  takes  the  only 
sane  pcjsitu.n  in  the  prevailing  madness. 

O.  D  H:ll,  1580  Lee  Street,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.: 

E\-ery  true  fcllcwer  cf  the  teachines  cf  the 
Prince  of  Peace  Is  with  you,  not  only  In 
Anierxa   hut   thrrui-hout   th.e   'Aurld. 

Mrs.  Avery  H.  Clisbee.  4  Everett  Street, 
Maiden,  Mass.: 

I  am  hi::h!v  in  accord  wnli  y.nir  re?clutlcn 

to  arranwe  for  a  peace  medlatlcn  and  have 
written  the  President  con-.mcnding  ycur  pro- 
po^al. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Doinbrow,  3102  Derbyshire 
Road.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

I  am  proud  of  your  pcnxi  work  for  human 
betterment  I  am  100  percent  with  your  rcs- 
oiuticn. 

Rev.  Frank  D.  Campbell,  Dawson,  111.: 

I  congratulate  ycu  upcn  your  efforts  for 
pesce 

Hon.  Frederick  E.  Schortemeier,  for- 
mer secretary  of  state  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: 

I  believe  ycu  are  en  exactiy  the  right  track. 

Mrs.  D.  M  Coppock,  68  West  Third 
Street.  Peru,  Ind.: 

I  brouRht  ycur  resolution  up  before  the 
League  of  ^'omen  Voters  We  pas.'-ed  support 
cf  it  In  a  i?roup  of  twenty-some  people  with 
only  one  dl.s.«^ntini?  vote.  I  think  vcur  plan 
Is  the  be.«t  cr.e  offered  The  United  States 
is  now  In  a  strcnit  enough  pc-lticn  a.«  to 
production  to  make  Hitler  listen  to  reason, 
aliO  10  make  England  willing  to  negotiate. 

Harry  L.  I^feifler.  334  Richland  Ave- 
nue. San  Francisco.  Calif.: 

I  hope  you  will  continue  to  fight  for  this 

Idea    of    yours,    as    It    Is    a    good    one,  and 

also    see    that    we    do    not    meddle    In  this 
mess,  but   mir.d  our  own  business. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wysor  Klingberg,  945 
Manning  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

YouT  resolution  Is  the  most  constructive 
suggestion  made  by  any  statesman  In  this 
country   or   abroad.  j 

Daniel  J.  Downing.  140  State  Street. 
Albany,  N.  Y.: 

I  think  ycur  resolution  Is  splendid,  and 
I  am  strongly  :n  fa\cr  of  Its  adupt.cn  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  without  delay. 

Mrs.  E.  Louis  Preston,  1646  Kemble 
Street,  Utica.  N.  Y.:  j 

In  reading  your  peace  resolution  of  1941 
In  tl  e  CoNCBESsioNAL  Record,  you  are  to 
be  commended  for  ycur  historic  remarks,  i 
MrtT  God  grant  that  the  sense  of  America 
can  be  directed  along  these  lines,  and  may 
He  give  men  like  you  courage  to  fight  the 
gocKi  fi^jht. 


C,  Harmeman,  336  Parkville  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;, 

I  want  to  comhiend  you  for  the  sy;;endid 
efforts  you  are  making  to  pre'. en*,  cur  Gov- 
ernment from  t>€coming  embroued  in  this 
terrible  mess  in  Europe. 

Mary    M.    O'Bnen,    3564    Eichty-flrst 

Strfet,  Jackson  Heights.  Long  I.-^lanS: 

Kf(  p  up  the  ec  d  work.  The  maj,_nty  of 
Amiencaiis   are   Ixhi.-d   yci. 

P.  A.  Hartman.  1658  Eleventh  Avenue. 
San  Francisco.  Calif,; 

Never  In  world  hist,  ry  has  been  presented 
such  an  oppcrtunlty  t<;  save  mundane  m- 
habitai.Ts  from  s-elf-dt^^tiuciion.  Please 
carry  en   the  gcnd   wcrk. 

Mi.^s  Frances  Ett'-n.  402  North  Curtis 
Avenue.  Alhambra,  Calif.: 

Many  cf  us  think  oz:e  cf  the  bcst  things 
the  present  adm'.ni.-tra-;.  n  has  di.ne  is  to 
foster  the  fncnd.-h,p  between  the  various 
.states  in  this  hemi-'phfre  and  y.ur  rtsolu- 
ticn  offers  a  magnificent  cppcrtunity  to 
make  thi.~  solidarity  work 

Rev.  Harvey  Daniel  Hoovor,  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Getty.^burg.  Pa.: 

Allow  me  tc  commend  ycu  heartily  for 
ycur  efforts  to  keep  peace  and  bring  about 
peace   elsewhere. 

Miss  Lenora  Cralpy,  1323  Ea,-t  Market 
Street,  Warren.  Ohio: 

That  Is  a  mai;nificent  gesnire  I  hope  you 
fellow  so  steadfastly,  so  ur.mnchii.gly,  it  be- 
comes reality. 


"Ugly    Duckling"— Another    Sell-Out    of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine 


REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  AugiLst  8,  1941 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  feverish  haste  to  aid 
Britain  we  are  continually  recommit- 
ting the  follies  of  1918. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  it  is  that 
in  many  instances  our  own  shortsighted- 
ness will  again  place  us  m  an  unfavor- 
able economic  position  after  this  war  is 
over. 

We  all  rem.ember  the  famcu.^  "bridge 
of  ships"  which  we  built  in  1918  and 
which  at  thp  conclusion  of  the  war  were 
absolutely  usele.^s  except  for  scrap  iron. 
Today  we  are  recommitting  that  same 
folly,  and  why?  Is  it  because  it  all  mav 
be  a  part  of  a  definite  program  dpsisn^d 
to  assure  Britain's  continued  supremacy 
of  the  seas  after  this  war  is  over? 

Under  the  Lease  Lend  Act  we  havp 
been  giving  Britain  a  number  of  cur 
latest  merchant  cargo  vessels  construct- 
ed under  our  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  and  there  are  no  finer  vessels  of 
their  kind  afloat  in  the  world  today 
These  beautiful  craft  are  fast,  they  ar^ 
econcmical.  they  aie  safe— insuring 
safety  for  their  sailors  and  safety  for 
theu:  cargo.    These  ^Jups,  in  our  hands  at 


the  end  ;  f  this  war.  would  put  our  mer- 
chant rr.arine  on  a  parity  with  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  wojJA  But  we  are 
transferring  these  ships^p  Britain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facilities  cf  cur  ship- 
yards are  not  only  presently  swamped 
with  the  bmlding  of  our  two-ocean  Navy 
and  in  continuing  to  build  more  of  this 
modern  type  of  merchant  vessel,  but.  In 
addition,  these  shipyards,  and  many 
others — for  which  the  Government  is 
providing  the  funds  for  their  construc- 
tion— are  now  engaged  in  building  the 
"ugly  duckling"  which  we  are  told  will  be 
the  World  War  No.  2  "bridge  of  ships." 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  these 
"ugly  ducHlings"  have  been  ordered; 
they  will  be  cur  scrap  yard  of  tomorrow. 
They  are  only  a  9-knot-an-hour  craft, 
are  outdated  by  at  least  30  years,  and 
totally  unsuited  to  the  world  commerce 
of  tomorrow. 

New,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  war  service  there 
is  a  vast  dlfTerence  between  the  two. 
Your  18-knct  vessel  is  an  elu.sive  target 
for  submarine  and  aircraft  alike.  Your 
9-knot  "ugly  duckling"  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, an  °afcy  prey  to  the  hawks  of  war. 
No  convoy  can  travel  faster  than  its 
slower  component,  and  so  why  make  the 
"ugly  duckling"  to  cling  to  the  tail  of  the 
swan? 

And  after  this  war  is  over  once  again 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  battle  for 
world  trade  and  will  soon  find  that  the 
"ugly  duckling"  has.  indeed,  been  the 
sell-out  of  the  American  merchant 
maiine. 

This  entire  subject  is  admirably  treat- 
ed in  an  editorial  written  by  Clarence 
Martin,  Los  Angeles  Commercial  News 
of  July  18.  1941,  which  I  include  here- 
with as  part  of  the.se  remarks. 

[From  the  Los  Angele*  Commercial  News  cf 
July  18.  1941] 

j  IN    OUR    OPINION 

(fy  Clarence  Martin)  ' 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  for  an- 
other Luge  aj}proprlation  foi  both  naval  and 
merchant  ship  construction  and  according  ■ 
to  Washinglii.in  sources  the  bulk  cf  the 
money  earmarked  for  Maritime  Commission  . 
construction  will  be  used  for  the  so-called 
emergency-type  vessel. 

That  Is  to  lay  the  United  States  will  build 
several  bundled  more  ships  with  reciprocat- 
ing engines  «nd  with   a   speed   of  about   10    " 
knots. 

Almost  anj<jne  will  agree  that  one  of  the 
great  faults  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine of  a  few  years  ago  was  that  almost  all 
of  our  ships  were  of  the  same  type  built 
during  and  after  the  World  War— SxOw 
wasteful,  and  a  headache  to  the  cperatcrs. 

ConfidenthJ  papers  published  after  the 
World  War  rfveal  that  the  British  encour- 
aged the  conetructlcn  of  the  so-calied  Hoe 
Island  ship  for  two  reasons.  The  Hog  Inland- 
ers were  quickly  buUt  and  served  their  pur- 
pose fairly  wfll.  but  also  they  removed  any 
serious  threat  of  competit-on  with  Brlt'sh 
shipping  In  tlie  post-war  period 

We  don't  l^.ow.  cf  course.  If'  the  British 
follow  the  same  reasoning  Jn  the  present 
war  but  if  tiiey  do  we  know  thev  are  ex- 
ceedingly foolish.  A  10-knot  steamship  i. 
easy  prey  to  Submarines  and  an  easy  rna^k 
for  bombers  ♦hUe  a  19-knot  vessel  can  and  > 
has  prcven  Its  ability  to  escape 

Moreover,  tfce  Maritime  Commission  Itself     " 
has  declared  t»iat  one  modern  19-knot  vessel 

.  ^r3u.  ^,?  ^"^T  °*  ^^"  "^^'^^'^  type,  in  that 
It  will  deliver  twice  the  cargo  at  considerable 
saving  In  operating  expense 

nf«!?^,  °°'^  "^"^^  ^^^  Maritime  Commission 
officials  give  for  a  return  to  the  emergency 
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type  of  construction  is  that  th.cre  mulit  be 
difficulty  m  securing  suffice:. t  quantities  of 
the  modern  turbines  or  Diesels 

Tlie  Maritime  Commission  has  been  more 
than  active  in  enc<  uracms  the  ccn^;truc■;lon 
of  new  shipyards — even  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding the  funds  for  th.e  building  of  the 
yards  and  generous  contracts  to  keep  them 
busy. 

Yet  we  know  of  no  similar  effort  to  increase 
the  production  of  turbli:ps  and  motors  which 
would  turn  the  com;:.e  fl<-et  of  "lame  ducks" 
Into  a  servlce^le  n.' :  h  ;ut-marine  unit  of 
which  any  natTon  could  be  proud. 

In  other  words  In  the  hysterical  effort  to 
produce  ships  of  any  kind  In  quantity  and 
at  once,  someone  In  Washington  is  at  once 
unwilling  to  seek  the  better  engine  and  Is 
willing  to  burden  this  country  with  ships 
which  will  be  a  source  of  grief  and  loss  for 
years  to  come. 

We  feel  sure  that  In  the  space  of  a  fort- 
night we  could  turn  up  reports  on  a  half 
dozen  Pacific  coast  plants,  many  of  them 
working  at  half  capacity,  f ach  oi  them  able 
to  turn  our  turbines  or  Die«els  or  essential 
parts.  We  feel  equally  sure  that  a  canvass 
of  eastern  Industrial  centers  wouid  disclose  a 
similar  condition  We  would  like  to  know 
why  these  plants  are  not  building  the  tur- 
bines and  Diesel  engines  the  M.iritime  Com- 
mission says  we  cannot  get. 

Steamship  men  generally  are  bitter  and  dis- 
gusted when  the  subject  of  the  emergency 
ship  is  brought  up  especially  so  on  the  Pacific 
coast  where  severe  competition  between  fast 
modern  and  obsolete  ships  is  an  old  story. 
Put  these  same  men  are  reluctant  to  protest, 
for  many  recall  unpleasant  experiences  In  ex- 
pressing the  desires  of  this  area  Which  Is 
exactly  the  sort  of  attitude  to  be  expected  In 
the  very  dictatorships  these  new  emergency 
ehips  are  supposed  to  defeat 

We  think  it  is  time  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  recogi.ize  thai  the  United  States 
can  produce  turbines  and  motors  as  needed 
and  to  change  its  own  obsolete  method  of 
closing  ship  cont-acts  ar.d  to  open  the  door 
to  plants  wllllnir  to  build  modern  power 
units. 


Foreign  Air  Lines  Get  Airplanes  Our 
Lines  Need 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 

nr    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?    HEPRESENTATIVE.S 


Fadav   August  S.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FliOM  ZU^  CTilCAGO  KERALD- 

AMERIC.\N 


M: .  STRAnON.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exund  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicueo  Herald-American,  en- 
titled "Forcipn  Air  Lines  Get  Airplanes 
Our  Lines  Need."  This  item  should  be 
of  interest  to  every  taxpaying  citizen,  as 
it  gives  an  insight  into  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  benefiting  foreign  nations 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  public: 
[From  the  Chicago  Herald-Amencan] 

FOREIGN     AIR     ITNFS     GET     AIRPLANES     OUH     LINES 
NEED 

More  airplane^  for  our  American  air  lines 
has  become  an  Inmediate  and  mandatory  na- 
tional requlrenvnt. 


The  ccMT.try  now  has  19  domestic  lines. 
All  are  prrmuted  to  operate  under  tlie  laws 
because  ail  cf  them  are  deemed  to  be  essen- 
tial; in  point  cf  fact,  the  Federal  G-'.  em- 
inent It.'^elf  has  loi.c  fo.-ti  red  and  R'^'i.sted  the 
developineiit  of  ccnim'rcial  aviatKni  as  a 
matter  cf   s.iind   national   policy 

With  the  ccuntry  new  engacvd  m  mighty 
defense  efforts,  these  commercial  air  l:i.e>;  are 
economically  and  stratet:!' ally  m^re  inipcr- 
tant  than  ever  bt ;  re  Apart  from  tlieir  day 
and  night  tran.-pv.rt,  service,  the  Army  and 
Na\7  regard  our  civil  transport  planes  as 
forming  an  Indispensable  reserve  nucleus  for 
any  emergency,  which  is  now  only  a  fraction 
numerically  of  what  it  should  be. 

Along  their  regular  travel  routes  the  lines 
are  conveying  today  one-third  more  pas- 
sengers, mall,  and  air  express  than  they  trans- 
ported last  year. 

To  do  this,  however,  they  have  only  350 
plane  all  told — the  same  number  as  they 
had  nearly  2  years  ago. 

It  is  not  tlie  air  lines'  fault  that  they  are 
In  need  of  planes  which  they  do  not  possess 

In  preparation  for  the  present  Increased 
traffic,  the  executives  of  the  companies  bought 
new  planes  and  ordered  still  more  constructed. 
Then  the  British  came  along  with  a  de- 
mand for  transport  planes,  and  the  American 
companies  were  compelled  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  up  103  of  their  ships. 

Presumably,  these  transport  planes  were 
sent  to  England  for  military  use,  and  un- 
doubtedly some  of  them  have  been  put  to 
that  use. 

But  It  is  a  fact  that  the  British  are  not 
only  maintaining  their  own  commercial  air 
lines  intact,  but  have  even  been  extending 
them. 

Likewise,  the  Dutch,  \.'ho  also  are  seeking 
American  airplanes  at  Washington,  are  keep- 
ing up  their  commercial  air  services  In  east 
Asia. 

In  other  words,  American  aviation  has  been 
constricted  and  prevented  from  obtaining 
badly  needed  planes,  and  has  even  been 
bereft  of  planes,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
mercantile  aviation. 

There  Is,  as  might  be  surmised,  a  bottle- 
neck in  this  unfortunate  situation 

That  bottleneck  Is  the  War  Department. 
Other  governmental  departments  have  rec- 
ognized that  some  part  of  our  big  airplane 
production  must  go  to  our  own  air  services. 

But  the  Secretary  of  War  remains  obdu- 
rate, and  continues  to  need  to  be  convinced. 
Undoubtedly,  though.  Secretary  Stlmson 
will  find  himself  convinced  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  begin  to  un- 
derstand  the   amaizlug  circumstances. 


Address  Delivered  by  Viscount  Halifax, 
British  Ambassador  . 
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HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

f'F  v:f.g:n:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEN'TATIVES 


Fridcy.  August  S.  1941 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  A  DINNER  CF  THE 
FT"DERAL  EAR  ASs^OCIATION.  V.'AsHING- 
TON    D    C  -  JUNE  16.   1L'41 


Mr.  BL-^ND.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Recokd,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  ILs  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable 


the  Viscount  Halifax,  Briti>h  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  at  a  dinnei  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  in  Washington, 
D   C  .  June  16.  1941: 

It  1.-  ft  cnat  pUiiture  to  t*  the  guest  of  the 
Fedt  r.\l  Bar  As*,.ci-i;:cn  even  If  that  pleasure 
ha?  ben.  mine'.' d  with  some  ajiprehen.sion 
at  nvetir.c  so  many  repri  .«''ntatives  of  the 
Ifpai  pn!et-ion  Lawyers  a?  a  race  are  people 
whom  I  ;.;,\t-  ..Oa.iv-  held  in  considerable 
respect;  ^uth  ri--;-ecr  r.-oUici  that  1  have  al- 
ways wished  to  keep  them  » t  a  distance  Tlie 
further  I  was  away  the  safer  I  felt 

A  friend  of  mine  high  in  the  lei:al  profes- 
sion in  E:  g'and  once  :o'.t:  ir,i  tl.at  a  frier.d 
of  his,  e\t:.  hlk;her.  !:.:ci  ^;;;o;  t-  hini.  '■wlicn  I 
was  youi'c  at  the  b;ir  I  Is:  a  lot  of  casi.s  I 
ought  tc  have  wcr.  Ai*. er  i  got  older  I  wen  a 
lot  of  ca.'-fS  1  I  u.:ht  to  i.ave  lost.  Substantial 
Justice,  thertl^.rc.  bus  been  duiie  '  That  at- 
titude of  mina  is  t\-pical  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion as  a  whole  and  shcwv  what  broad- 
minded  views  lawyers  can  stmetimts  take 

But  one  sp)ecial  reason  loi  pleasure  at  be- 
ing your  guest  Is  the  fact  that  your  s.x:iety  s  > 
definitely  rfpresents  one  side  m  this  stu- 
pendous strupcle  in  which  we  are  new  en- 
gaged. 

Those  who  stand  for  the  law  are  today  the 
lineal  descendants  cf  innumerable  men  re- 
nowned in  their  generation  wht  have  realized 
what  the  development  cf  law  ha^  meant  to 
human  so<  lety 

All  human  progress  ha^  d' ponded  upon  the 
conception  f>f  law  between  rations,  between 
the  state  and  the  Ind.vidual,  and  between 
individua. 4  .  Ai.O  law  l^as  been  the  means  by 
which  respect  has,  been  secured  for  the 
pledged  word,  security  has  be(  n  g;\en  against 
Injustice,  and  liberty  has  Ixan  protected 

No  soci'ty.  nat.onal  or  international,  can 
possibly  txi'-t  If  t.o  \x\\ip  attacl.ee  to  the 
pledged  word  Life  Indeed  always  proceeds 
on  the  bisis  of  p-cbabill'y  rather  than  of 
certainty  ard  it  is  by  assurances  and  under- 
takings t  lat  we  attempt  tc  reinforce  this 
basis  of  probability 

Without  this,  life  speedily  reverts  to  the 
Jungle  In  which  men  live  In  perpetual  fear, 
much  as  the  untutored  tribesmen  of  the 
northwest  frontier  cf  India  used  to  live,  and 
live  EtlU   in   some  parts. 

To  prctect  liberty  and  to  secure  men 
against  Injustice  has  been  the  cbject  cf  the 
great  constl'utional  in.'-truments  which  have 
made  your  history  and  ours — Magna  Carta, 
habeas  corpus,  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Bill  of  Rights,  and,  In  the  sphere  cf  legisla- 
tion, the  great  reform  bill  In  England,  passed. 
I  am  glad  to  think,  by  my  great-grandfather. 
Lord  Grey,  and  the  pas.'-ing  cf  which  my  own 
grandfather,  then  a  member  cf  the  Hciis-?  of 
Ccir.mci'.  -  was  able  to  announce  to  the  crowd- 
ed Hcuse  had  been  by  1  vote— 302  to  301 

We  have  constantly  seen,  therefore,  three 
stages  In  this  long  process.  First,  the  asser- 
tion by  the  state  of  the  main  principles  which 
it  deemed  Important:  second,  the  develop- 
ment of  practiciil  machinery  for  giving  effect 
to  them,  such  as,  for  example,  the  develop- 
ment of  trial  by  Jury;  and,  thirdly,  the  pro- 
tection of  these  principles  by  the  courts 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different 
methods  by  which  ycu  and  we  have  sought  to 
restrict  the  executive  from  interfering  with 
the  legislature  and  with  the  Judiciary. 

We  have  followed  different  plans,  which  I 
do  not  here  discuss,  but  cr.e  matt.cr  may  Iw 
of  interest  and  is  not  perhap.=  generally  known 
either  here  or  In  England.  On  each  occa<;lon 
of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  pfter  the  Kir.p's 
speech  has  been  formally  retid,  each  Hcu.se 
meets  again  later  In  the  day,  and  the  Lord 
Chancelor  and  the  Speaker,  respectively, 
"Laving,"  as  the  phra.'se  goes,  'for  the  sake 
of  greater  accuracy  secured  a  copy,"  read  the 
Royal  speech  again.  But  befcre  they  do  this 
In  "each  House  the  leader  rises  and  asks  leave 
to  Introduce  a  bill  conceri  Ire  either  select 
vestries  (whatever  they  a.-e  >  cr  outlaws.  In 
order   tc    assert   the   :.cl.:   ;f   Parliament   to 
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Ipgiclat^  apart  f re  m  the  permi.'slon  given  In 
the   speech 

As  a  rt^uJ'  <f  ihis  development  we  have 
bv  th  k:ir:.  cf  tl.  •■.  I.rv  and  liberty  are  opposite 
eJues  Gl  t.'ie  sair.c  C(_i:i,  and  that  neither  will 
lor.z  px1.«f  with-nit  the  other 
_  It  h:i-  b'^rr.  n.\'u™!  therefore  that  we  shculd 
have  bepn  Ifd  on  frcm  law  to  liberty,  and  that 
as  the  Idea  cf  liberty  has  grown,  so  law  has 
Tnrre  anr,  mere  come  to  be  the  CJtward  and 
vl.«>lb'.e  expression  of  the  common  social 
thcti^ht  and  ccnsclence  of  the  Nation 

On  these  twin  fcundatlcns  the  United 
St.iTfs  and  the  British  Commonwealth  at 
Nations  have  both  tried  to  find  the  right 
balance  between  the  Individual  and  the 
state,  and  have  bcth  stood  for  the  same 
standard.'-  between  .'■rates  Br^th  still  have 
write  to  do  We  having  learned  the  leF<on 
that  ycu  t.TUC^.t  us  In  1776  have  realized  that 
freedom  i«  the  true  foundation,  not  of  unl- 
frrmity  bvjt  of  unity  That  proccsB  Is  com- 
plete in  rur  domlnlnn?,  is  still  in  course  cf 
df'velopment  In  'he  Crown  colonies  and  mo'-t 
of  all  Is  taking  shape  In  the  great  dependency 
Cf  India 

I  wcukl  have  ycu  keep  certain  broad  fact.* 
In  m.ind  whfn  people  speak  of  India  There 
is  a  total  pcpulatlcn  cf  350  000,000  cf  which 
roughly  one-qiiarter  is  Included  In  the  I'lduui 
Btate? 

Of  the  three-quarter*  in  British  India.  177  - 
000  000  rr-UEThly  are  HlndiLs,  and  nearly  70- 
000  i/UO  M  .-:eni-«: 

Brltl.'h  India  lt.-f!f  is  divided  into  11  pr  v- 
Inces.  some  the  size  of  France,  under  Indian 
ministers,  pieslded  over  by  an  Indian  prime 
minister,  to  which  are  entrusted  all  internal 
affairs  of  thr  provir.ce,  including  Justice, 
police,  education,  health.  Irrigation,  agricul- 
ture, and  so  en  These  minister^  are  respon- 
sible to  the  legi.'lature  and  to  the  electorate. 
subject  only  to  certain  safeguards  In  the 
hand5  of  the  governor,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  gmve  emergency  and  for  the  pro- 
tectan  cf  minorities 

The  difficulty  cf  full  responsible  govern- 
ment at  the  center  Is  therefore  twofold. 
Firstly,  that  it  necessarily  Implies  control  by 
British  Indian  politicians  of  all  India  matters, 
such  as  tariffs,  ccmmunlcations,  and  central 
finance.  In  which  the  Indian  states  are  as 
closely  interested  as  the  British  Indian  prov- 
inces Here  clearly  the  sohition  mu?rt  be  th^it; 
Incorporated  In  the  Government  cf  India  Act, 
1935.  namely,  the  federation  under  certain 
safeguards  for  the  efBclent  maintenance  of 
defense  and  conduct  of  foreign  policy 

The  second  difficult'-  arising  In  the  center 
Is  the  distribution  cf  power  between  Hindus 
and  Moslems,  and  that  problem  can  only  be 
solved  by  agreement  of  the  great  communi- 
ties, which  Is  not  yet  forthcoming. 

But  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
our  purpose  In  India  Is  to  work  for  a  United 
States  of  India,  free  to  manage  Its  own  afTans, 
and  based  on  the  agreement  of  Us  several 
component  parts.  British  India  and  the  States, 
Hindus  and  Moslems.  We  shall  do  whatever 
we  can  to  achieve  this  end,  for  Just  as  the 
airplane  U  built  for  the  air.  the  race  horse  to 
gj»llop.  the  cow  to  give  rullk,  so  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  can  work  for  no  other  end  than 
that  of  liberty  Nor  do  either  you  or  we  un- 
derstand any  purpose  cf  treatment  of  policy 
except  Interpreted  in  terms  of  freedom. 

We  have  often  asked  ourselves  what  Is  the 
mental  picture  that  we  see  when  we  think  of 
England  la  It  the  white  cUfTs  of  Dover  or 
acme  familiar  country  scene  of  which  we  have 
memories,  green  fields,  hedgerows,  the  smell 
of  nettles  in  a  dusty  lane?  I  have  a  picture 
of  gulls  wheeling  over  the  Yorkshire  hills  on 
a  stormy  day;  or.  again,  it  may  be  some  great 
Industrial  district  such  as  Sheffield  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  the  picture  may 
ccme  to  us  in  terms  of  persons  or  long-forgot- 
ten impressions  of  a  happier  past.  For  some 
It  will  have  meant  one  or  all  of  these  things. 
But  today  I  venture  to  think  that  when  we 
think  of  England,  we  think  rather  of  the  per- 
8cnlflcatlon-in  en?  unit  of  the  single  will  of 


40.000.000  people  for  the  defense  of  liberty — a 
cause  for  which  they  are  ready  to  throw 
everything  into  the  !5cales;  Lu.xuries,  ci~m- 
fort.  convenience,  life  itself  And  it  is  be- 
cause we  know  that  the  moral  values  wh.ch 
have  brought  us  to  this  concluslcn  arc  v"  urs 
no  les-  than  ours  and  because  we  knc*'  that, 
hdldmsj  this  faith  you  are  eivins  us  m  ever 
IncreasiiiK  volume  the  material  means  neces- 
sary to  secure  victory,  we  are  siiprenif  ly  con- 
fident of  the  issue  of  tliis  erim  contest  with 
which  the  world  Is  now  being  tern. 


Rale  by  the  Minority 
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HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JE31SFY 
I>'   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Augu:H  8    1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  JACOB   W    BLVDEH 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  \vi.sh  to  include  an  editorial  written 
by  my  friend  Jaci^b  W  Binder,  civic  lead- 
er, and  executive  secretary  cf  the  Bergen 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the 
chamber's  August  bulletin: 

RIGHT    AN    ■WTRS    RECmKOJ 

A  minority  governs  this  Nation  tcd.iy 

This  mincnty  dictates  the  policies  cf  *he 
Governiment 

This  minority  wants  us  to  enter  the  E\;rc- 
,  pea  n  war 

Polls  taken  in  dliTerent  sections  of  the 
Nativ  n  oppose  our  tntry  into  the  war  by 
percentages  ranging  from  70  to  75  percent. 

Tbere  -s  l(X)-percent  Rgr«ement  on  arming 
the  Nation  for  defense,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  may  Idc 

There  is  no  agreement  ts  to  the  impcsiticn 
of  our  ideals — civic,  economic,  cultural  re- 
ligious— on  the  peoples  of  the  whole  wcricl 

These  ideal?  satisfy  us  They  may  be  un- 
acceptable to  other  nations.  But  the  mi- 
nority insists  they  must  be  imposed  and 
enforced. 

To  do  that  will  require  great  sums  of 
me-iey,  huge  arm.es,  navies  and  airplanes. 
The  cost  of  them  c«in  come  frcm  only  one 
source — the  people 

To.  provide  the  money,  new  taxes  to  tr.e 
extent  of  many  billions  of  dollars  are  tc  be 
levied  upon  the  whole  people. 

The  people  are  told  they  must  do  without 
many  things  which  have  become  part  cf  the 
American  standard  o;f  living. 

They  must  buy  defense  bends  These  must 
be  paid  for  out  cf  the  wapes  thry  have  re- 
ceived for  their  labor,  not  by  bookkeeping 

If  they  do  not  buy.  it  Is  d.irkly  hinted  that 
to  pay  for  these  bonds,  enforced  savings, 
through  deductions  from  their  pay  envelcpcs, 
may  be  made 

Their  purchase  of  new  motorcars  ar.d  the 
use  of  cars  they  new  own  ma>  be  ri^.dly 
restricted 

They  will  be  told  what  they  m,.-iy  buy  .  r,  -he 
deferred-payment  plan — if  anyhing 

Many  small  factories  must  close  because 
they  can  get  no  raw  material. 

Ail  must  be  prepared,  we  are  told  for 
"blood  and  sweat  and  tears." 

The  things  produced  ai  a  result  cf  these 
sacrifices  may  be  sold  cr  lent  or  given  to 
such  nations  as  this  minority  shall  chC'.';e 

At  least  one  nation  has  accepted  such  gTclf 
and  sold  its  own  in  trade  in  competition  v.-;-h 
our  products. 


Wr.fr.  and  as  these  condltiona  are  sensed 
by  the  majority— 75  percent,— cf  cur  people, 
some  embarrassing  questions  may  be  asked 
of  this  mlnCnty  now  govemtng  the  Nation 

On  that  day  clear  and  unequivocal  answers 
had  better  be  ready 

No  Gil  for  heat.'  Nc  gas  for  the  car?  Half- 
pound  of  butter  per  week? 

One  hundred  and  twenty  mllhon  people 
will  ask,  "Who  says  so?" 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Florida 
Ship  Canal  Projects 
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THursday.  August  7,  1941 


Mr.  CANF*IELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Lawreoce  seeway  and  the  Florida  ship 
canal  projects  are  coupled  togethei  in  an 
omnibus  Dill.  Experts  will  have  nc  end 
of  diflBcuJty  in  naming  the  picture  de- 
fense. Bnt  they  will  persist  and  mav 
prevail. 

Meanwhile,  a  long  suffering  peoplf  con- 
cerned about  rising  prices,  threats  ol 
inflation,  and  tax  burdens,  are  beccmin? 
articulate. 

I  present  today  a  letter  received  from 
D:  AndiLt^'  F.  McBride.  of  Paterson  N.  J., 
a  gentleman  cf  medicine  letters,  and  ex- 
perience, one-time  commissioner  of  labor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  generally 
hailed  as  Passaic  County's  dean  cf  de- 
mocracy t)ecause  of  his  years  of  service 
to  the  Dettiocratic  Partyi  Dr.  McBride's 
me.ssape  is  timely:  it  is  food  for  thought. 

The  letter  follows: 

Pathrson,  N   J.,  Aug^ist  5,  1941. 
Hon.  Gordon  Canftei.d, 

House  cf  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  De.^-h  Gordon:  In  common  with  all 
others  who  are  sincerely  and  genuinely  in- 
terested in  our  Nation  and  its  people,  its 
progress  and  its  preservation.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  ever-increasing  tax  burden 
the  people  in  every  walk  of  life  are  being 
called  to  b«ar. 

Now,  I  aan  aware  that  freedom  is  worth 
paying  for,  even  if  it  hurts  to  do  so,  but 
feeling  as  I  do.  unless  we  honestly  try  to  do 
something  about  it  and  are  able  to  justify 
every  dollar  that  is  Imposed  by  Government 
on  its  people,  then  are  we  likely  to  lose  even 
our  freedonb  Now.  I  say  this  Justifiably  be- 
cause increasing  discontent  causes  people  to 
become  disturbed  and  robbed  of  their  better 
Judgment,  causing  them  to  do  things  that 
they  would  not  think  of  doing  ordinarily. 
EMscouragement  begets  despair;  this  in  turn 
is  followed  by  desperation  When  people  are 
discouraged  things  happen— anything  can, 
and  usually  does,  under  such  circumstances' 
Hence  my  tear  regarding  freedom. 

If  constmctive  good  may  result  after  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  tax  question  as 
proposed  in  a  bill  by  Congressman  Angell  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives July  a,  1941.  I  would  ask  your  kind  in- 
dulgence iq  giving  it  your  earnest  consider- 
ation, and  1|  you  agree  some  real  good  is  likely 
to  come  through  Its  passage,  then  may  I  ask 
you  to  supiJort  it. 

Very  ^sincerely  your? 

Av-.ppv.-  F  M  Bride 
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Bifr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Angell's  j 
resolution  calb  for  a  commLssion  of  14 
House  and  Sen: ate  M'-mbors  and  laymen 
to  compile,  analyze,  and  report  upon  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  overlapping,  con- 
flict, and  pyrainiding  of  the  intergovern- 
mental structure  among  the  tax-levying 
units  of  the  Fe.ieral.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  commission  also  being  di- 
rected to  recOTimend  a  program  to  In- 
tegrate and  unify  the  entire  tax  struc- 
ture. It  should  be  promptly  and  seri- 
ously considei'  d 


LiLor's  Stand  on  St.  Lawrence   Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DCNDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

f 

IN  THE  HOU  >E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  6   1941 


LETTERS  FROM  DETROIT  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


Mr.  DONDFRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  let- 
ters, which  stFte  the  position  of  labor  on 
the  St.  Lawunce  seaway  and  power 
project: 

Greater  Detroit  >  nd  Wayne 
County  iNDt  strial  Union  Council. 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Hon.  J.J   Mansfield, 

Chairman,     House    Rncrs    and    Harbors 
Committee,     House     Office     Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  St  Lawrence  seaway  project 
which  Is  being  ocnsidered  by  your  committee 
at  the  present  time  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
public,  and  particularly  to  labor,  ard  should 
be  of  vital  interest  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment from  a  defense  angle  at  this  time. 

We  realize  that  powerful  lobbies  of  the 
railroads  and  the  seaboard  States  may  be 
giving  you  a  wrongly  --olored  picture  of  the 
situation. 

The  most  na  ural  shipbuilding  territory  In 
the  world  Is  crtainly  not  on  the  seaboard, 
but  across  several  hundred  miles  of  territory 
of  the  Great  Lakes  in  a  position  naturally 
defended  from  all  enemies  of  the  country. 

Certainly  a  great  portion  of  the  United 
States  will  be  t>eneflted  by  lower  freight  rates 
caused  by  this  inland  seaway 

For  labor  cf  this  territory  this  development, 
coupled  with  the  present  industrial  areas  of 
Michigan  and  close  to  the  natural  facilities 
needed  in  the  manufacture,  means  the  great- 
est and  most  economical  industrial  area  of 
ajl  times. 

'  We  solicit  ycur  most  earnest  effort  to  give 
to  the  people  of  America   the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  povcr  project. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Tracy  M.  Doll. 

President. 


Hen.  J.  J  Man 
Chairman 
Comrr. 

We  desire  ti 
committee  the 
Labor  in  Deti 
Lakes-St  Lawi 
This  most  desi 
been  too  long 

The  section 
the  Great  Lai 


August  4.  1941. 

SriELD, 

House    R-.i'ers    and    Harbors 
ittee,  Washington.  D.  C." 
)  place  before  ycur  honorable 

position  of  cur  Federation  cf 
oit  in  support  of  the  Great 
ence  seaway  and  power  project. 
rable  development  has  already 
delayed. 

of  our  Nation  contiguous  to 
es  district  is  one  of  the  best 


industrial  developed  sections  of  the  country. 
Its  value  to  the  Nation  in  times  of  emergency 
U  now  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  turned  to  the  Great  Lakes 
district  as  the  natural  arsenal. 

An  orderly  expansion  and  development  of 
this  section  of  the  United  States  definitely 
requires  that  it  be  made  acceptable  to  ocean- 
going boats. 

Surely  the  selfish  opposition  of  the  rail- 
roads and  eastern  manufacturers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  to  deprive  the 
people  of  this  country  of  the  benefits  that 
can  come  from  the  development  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  ability  of  science  to  harness  water 
power  and  make  it  the  servant  of  man  relieves 
the  human  family  of  the  dangerous  and 
drudgerous  work  in  taking  coal  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  potential  water- 
power  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway  will  be  a  great  contributing 
factor  to  lightening  the  load  from  the  backs 
of  those  who  are  now  employed  in  drudgery 
and  danger,  and.  we  might  add,  at  subnormal 
wages. 

The  Great  Lakes  district  will  need  the  work 
necessary  to  its  development  to  keep  its 
people  employed,  and  the  shipbuilding  and 
.manufacturing  to  be  developed  here  after  the 
war  will  provide  work  opportunities  for  men 
who  otherwise  will  be  thrown  out  on  the 
Government  for  support. 

We  therefore  urge  you  and  your  associates 
on  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
to  report  this  project  immediately. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Detroit  and  Wayne  County 

Federation  of  Laeor, 
Frank  X  Maetel,  President. 


Joint  Income-Tax  Returns  for  Fvlrirried 
Coupics 


EXTENSION   OF  RL^!.\HP:? 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  WHEAT 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRES 


Friday.  Augu.^t  8.  1941 


Mr.  WHEAT  Mr  Speaker,  on  August 
4  I  voted  against  ihe  provision  contained 
in  the  defense  revenue  bill  of  1941.  which 
was  then  before  this  House,  that  would 
have  made  mandatory  joint  income-tax 
returns  for  married  couples.  I  opposed 
this  provision  of  the  tax  bill  for  three 
reasons:  First,  it  is  unconstituticnal;  sec- 
ond, it  is  a  tax  on  marriage;  and  third,  it 
destroys  the  equality  of  men  and  women. 

Relative  to  the  first  point.  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  States  in 
1931  held  that  an  identical  prevision  in 
the  Wisconsin  income-tax  act  was  un- 
constitutional as  constituting  a  depriva- 
tion cf  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  In  the  decision  of  the  case  Hoeper 
V.  Tax  Covi::ii!ision  of  Wisconsin  (284 
U.  S.  206)  the  Suprem.e  Court  said  "that 
which  is  not  in  fact  the  taxpayers'  income 
cannot  be  made  such  by  calling  it  in- 
come." This  is  essentially  what  such  a 
provision  as  the  one  we  had  under  con- 
sideration attempted  to  do.  What  the 
Supreme  Ccurt  held  was  that  this  tax  on 
the  income  of  one  person  as  measured  in 
part  by  the  income  of  another  person 
was  a  denial  of  property  without  due 


process    cf    law    und'^r    the    fointeftnth 
amendment. 

On  numerous  occasior..'^  tl:c  Sjpreme 
Court  has  held  that  Uie  guaranty 
against  the  denial  of  property  v,;t!ioi:t 
due  process  of  law  under  the  Hfth 
amendment  prchiOlting  such  action  by 
the  United  States  is  identical  with  the 
guaranty  contained  in  the  fcurteenlh 
amendment  against  such  Bclion  by  the 
State.  Consequently,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  decision  in  this  case  relative  to 
the  Wisconsin  statute  would  be  followed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  case  rela- 
tive to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
provision  in  a  Federal  income-tax  law. 
Therefore  it  would  have  been  very  un- 
desirable to  have  adopted  this  pro\1sion. 

In  the  second  place  this  is  a  tax  en 
marriage.  It  wcu!d  be  a  direct  reversal 
of  the  normal  and  accepted  policy  to- 
ward marriage  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  exemplified  in  the  in- 
come-tax lav.-  for  more  than  25  years. 
We  have  always  granted  larger  personal 
exemptions  to  married  persons  than  to 
single  persons.  In  addition,  we  have 
always  allowed  exemptions  for  children 
and  for  other  dependents.  But  now 
these  allowances  and  exemptions  will  be 
made  meaningless  because  the  added  tax 
burden  on  a  husband  and  wife  in  all 
likelihood  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
tax  saungs  that  would  result  from  the 
personal-income  exemptions  for  mamed 
persons  and  the  allowances  for  de- 
pendents. 

Under  the  plea  of  a  national-defense 
emergency  the  Treasury  is  urging  us  to 
abandon  a  long-cst.nblished  principle  of 
our  noimal  tax  law  without  givinc  any 
consideration  to  the  merits  upon  v.  hich 
that  principle  has  been  established.  I 
really  do  not  believe  that  there  are  ar.y 
couples  contemplating  matrimony  i:.at 
would  fail  to  marry  if  this  addfd  tax 
burden  should  be  imposed  upon  them 
under  this  provision,  but  it  certainly  decs 
seem  illogical  to  place  upon  such  couples 
an  added  burden  because  they  do  marry. 

In  the  third  place.  I  strongly  opposed 
this  piovision  of  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  tends  to  destroy  the  equality 
between  men  and  women  anc  the  inde- 
pendence of  married  women  from  t;  *? 
domination  of  their  hurbar.ds.  Suca 
equality  and  independence  on  the  part 
of  women  has  been  won  only  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  long  struggle.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  point  cut  that  under 
the  common  law  a  v^ife  had  no  eHective 
property  rights  apart  from  hei  husband. 
She  was  placed  in  a  state  of  subjupation 
under  the  domination  and  control  of  her 
husband.  Now.  for  more  than  a  century 
wcmer  in  this  country  have  been  strug- 
gling to  secure  equality  of  treatment  so 
far  as  their  property  rights  were  con- 
cerned. As  early  as  1839  M-ssissippl 
passed  legislation  to  iiei  married  woir.fn 
from  the  tutelage  and  cantiol  of  their 
husbands  relative  to  their  property. 
Nine  rears  later  Pennsylvania.  Indiana, 
and  New  York  follow'd  this  fine  exam- 
ple; and  in  1850  Califoinia  and  Wisconsin 
took  s:milar  steps.  Before  the  end  of  the 
last  cf'ntury  in  at  least  three-fourths  cf 
the  States  a  wife  could  own  and  control 
uU  of  her  properly  apart  from  i-er  hus- 
band, and  in  more  than  two-thirds  cf 
the  Spates  she  had  the  right  and  title 
to  her  own  earnings. 


A:IS10 
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Dur:ng  th'^  r-''   40  '•'.'.r'^  much  addi-   | 
tioual  legi>lu'w  :■.  r.a-  bf.n  passed  by  the   I 
Etat-'S  renv.v'.r.c  c'.;--ciiminat.nn.s  and  b\ir- 
d»ns  on  ti-.f  pr"P'r'y  nchts  of  rr.arried 
^•(.rr..'n      L.-t  u-  n<!t   forg'-t   thai  one  of   : 
the  major   rca  -  ni-  why  women  were  so 
de.'ir.jus    (t    '..b'.uininK    the    ruht   of    the 
ir:.:^ch:>v  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
w.is    tH.cau>e    they    were    so    anxious    to 
terminal'    the    d-.?ci:min:iticns    asainst 
th'-m  ihat  f  xi:-ted  m  the  laws  Of  the  sev- 
eral States.     And   after   the  adopticn  of 
the  nineteenth  amendment  by  the  Unit'-d 
States,  women  have  dtvoied  ad^''ticnal 
energies  t  iward  securing  iks  enactment 
cf  State  lfc;'-latinn  crantingr  ti^^ni  equal- 
ity with  men. 

It  would  app'-'ar  obviou.s  that  if  a  joint; 
ntuin  i>  r.quned  cf  the  husband  and 
Wife  upon  whuh  the  raxes  of  husband  and 
tlie  Wife  are  a>s*.->ed  on  the  basis  cf  their 
joint  ineoine.  th.e  eQUaluy  and  independ- 
ence   of   women    are    de.-troyed    thereby. 
sinee  there  would  be  imprvsed  upon  the 
prt  pt-^rtv  or  income  cf  the  wife  a  tax  that 
Li,  not  soirly  ba.-t  d  upon  her  prop-rty  or 
incume.    but    wluch    k;    based    upon    the 
propiTly  or  income  of  the  husband  and 
wife  considered  tcuether.    I^elare  that 
the  efTcct  of  such  a  provision  would  b«? 
to  endanger   the  pcsition  and  nahts  of 
married  women  that  have  been  won  after 
a  hms.  and  hard  struKRle.     A  woman  be- 
caust  i.lu'  v.  as  manied  will  thereby  have 
to  pay  a  higlier  income  tax  as  also  would 
her  husband. 

It  is  obvious  that  liie  enactment  of  a 
law  recjuirinR  cem.pul.sory  joint  returns  is 
a  backward  step  toward  the  old  and  dis- 
credited view  of  wcmen  as  chattels.  By 
slow  and  painful  steps  women  have 
gained  certain  sinnifrcant  rights,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  earn  her  own  living,  the 
ri^ht  to  dispose  of  her  own  income,  and 
the  right  to  pay  her  own  taxes.  If  this 
provision  of  the  bill  becomes  law,  it  would 
deprive  women  of  the  right  to  pay  their 
own  taxes.  This,  then,  would  constitute 
a  step  toward  the  subjugation  of  won-.en 
and  away  from  their  equality. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  ar- 
guments against  the  establishment  of  the 
compulsory  joint  return  for  a  husband 
and  wife  are  strong— in  fact,  they  greatly 
outweigh  whatever  arguments  may  be 
BMttle  in  favor  of  compulsory  joint  re- 
turns. After  carefully  considering  these 
argtim.ents  and  after  giving  them  due 
weight  I  voted  against  compulsory  joint 
returns  and  I  do  believe  that  such  a 
vote  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 


In  "Union  Now"  with  Britain  t^ere  is 
a  weaknes.s  thnt  destroys  cur  own  Unirn. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Sena'e,  on 
Tuesday,  praised  the  Soviet  for  hei  fine 
accomplishments. 

National  daylight  savma  time  wrula 
add  another  hour  fcr  grim  reflection, 
whil-'  .-hortenint,'  th^^  nipr.tmare  peiiod. 

The  father  of  Greenbelt  becomes  th.- 
Gcverncr  cf  Puerto  Rico,  Rexford,  in 
the  name  of  cic.^^  old  Ru.-sia,  do  ycur 
stuff. 

Three-quarters  of  all  our  defen^^e  con- 
tracts have  gone  to  56  big  ccrpoiations. 
All  the  re«t  w.ll  sweat  to  pay  the  bills. 

If  a  President  ecf\s  to  meet  an  English 
premier  m  the  Atlantic  it  i'=  net  for  the 


purpose    cf    planning    a 


joint     Sund^ 


school  miconlight  boat  cruise. 

Low  den.  Hoover,  and  Landcn  a.->k  that 
Congress  put  a  step  to  step-by-step  pro- 
jection of  the  United  States  into  unde- 
clarrd  war.  So  do  80  ixrccnt  ci  the 
people. 

Califcrnia  redwood  fcr  bench  -  in  the 
camp  chapels  and  imported  Mexican 
ponaerosa  pme  for  kitch.n  cupbf'atd.^  do 
nor  £;o  well  with  broomsticks  for  guns. 

White  House  Cleaners:  Worn-out  and 
discarded  political  platforms,  remade  like 
new.  Pel  tical  linens  cleaned  and 
starched.  Quick  service.  Phcntr  Faank- 
Im  0000.     I  Advertisement  i 

A  college-graduate  draftee  tiild  Sena- 
tor TuNNELL  that  "the  boys  in  camps  feel 
very  nuich  disccuraeed  because  they  do 
nut  understand  whether  the  Nation  is 
actually  imperiled  or  not." 

The  lease-lend  policy  was  presented  to 
the  American  people  as  a  measure  short 
of  war.  We  insist  that  it  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  short -of-war  m.ea.-^uic — so 
speaks  the  militant  House  minotity. 

Discovered:  The  National  Guard  was 
called  into  service  before  the  Army  was 
ready  for  them  in  order  to  help  pass  the 
Selective  Service  Act  in  Congress.  This 
was  the  first  political  maneuver  on  ti:e 
war  front. 


Michigan  Newspapers  Expose  the  St. 
Lawrence  Project  as  Untimely  and 
Unwarranted 


EXTExNSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  August  7, 1941 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    FENNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE; 


As  one  editor  aptly  describes  the  situ- 
ation, there  will  be  too  much  financial 

digging"  to  do  in  meeting  only  a  part  of 
the  requirement  for  national  defense  to 
justify  any  digging  cf  ditches  not  neces- 
sary at  this  tune. 

When  you  are  prone  to  regard  the  citi- 
zens of  the  great  State  of  Michigan  as 
being  in  perfect  accord  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence project,  it  may  prove  enlightening 
to  read  the  fallowing  viewpoints  on  the 
subject  from  the  pens  of  various  Michi- 
gan editors.  The  editorials  are  as 
follows:  I 

[From  the  Battle  Creek    (Mich.)    Enquirer-    * 
Newfe  of  April  30,  1941) 

TH^E'LL  BE  "DIGGING" 

Some  exciteiient  prevails  at  Detroit  over 
the  fact  that  iMlchigan  Is  quoted  as  being 
against  the  St.;  Lawrence  waterway,  and  that 
the  senate  at  Lansing  has  refused  to  send 
Congres.s  a  clarion  call  to  get  busy  on  the 
matter  at  oncer^ 

An  attempt; is  t>elng  made  to  send  out  a 
summons  to  nilchigan  public  opinion  to  rise 
and  rally  and  issert  Itself. 

This  newspaper  hopes  that  such  messages 
as  are  sent  by  an  aroused  Michigan  pcpulace 
to  Washington  or  to  Lansing,  either  one,  will 
be  In  the  forai  of  a  demand  to  cut  out  the 
needless  spending,  so  that  we  can  get  at  least 
somewhere  with  the  terrifically  heavy  spend- 
ing for  necess^try  defense. 

The  bllllongi  will  go  cut  and  are  going  out 
almost  endlessly  for  things  that  we  have  to 
have. 

Gradually,  and  painfully,  and  with  still 
mere  pain  In  prospect,  we  are  learning  that 
Treasury  monpy  isn't  fancy  money  and  isn't 
.magic  money, and  that  It  isn't  made  avail- 
able when  some  smiling  magician  waves  a 
wand. 

The  realization  is  coming  home  now.  and 
It  will  come  tnore  fully  and  painfully  from 
now  on.  that  public  money,  Trea.'^ury  money, 
good-time  plimp-prlmlng  money.  Is  tax 
money— and  that  taxes  are  paid,  as  a  states- 
man cnce  verj'  earnestly  said,  "In  the  sweat 
cf  all  who  labor" 

We  do  not  have  to  have  a  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  nov».  Perhaps  in  the  regular  order 
of  business  we  should  have  It.  But  it  Is  not 
naturally  In  this  present  regular  order  of 
business,  and  an  attempt  to  put  It  there — an 
attempt  to  yank  it  back  Into  prominence  and 
popularity  by  calling  it  "defense" — Is  tricky 
business  and  would  deserve  condemnation 
because  of  l^  trlcklness,  irrespective  of  Its 
threatened  diversion  of  money  and  effort 
needed  for  defense  that  Is  defense 

There's  too  m.uch  necessary  financial  'dig- 
ging" to  do.  In  meeting  only  a  part  of  the 
rpqulrement  for  defense,  to  justify  any  dig- 
ging of  ditches  and  other  landscape  changes 
not  necesaarjl  at  this  time. 


T?iursday.  August  7,  1941 


EDITORIALS    FROM    VARIOUS    MICHIGAN 
NC"yVSPAPER3 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
did  Wiiham  Allen  White  ever  resign  from 
that  war  committee? 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  are  being  asked  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  great  S*ate  of  Michigan 
welcome  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect, we  cannot  help  perusing  the  edito- 
rials appearing  in  widely  read  Michigan 
newspapers  and  pointing  out  our  inab:!- 

;   Ity  to  agree  with  the  advocates  of  the  St. 

I  Lawrence  seaway. 


'r 


[Prom  the  siurgls  (Mich.)   Journal  of  April 
19,  19411 

NO   AID    TO    PREPAREDNESS 

Speakers  at  the  Philadelphia  conference  of 
organization j  opposed  to  the  St.  La'.vrence 
seaway  project  were  wholly  warranted  In  em- 
phasizing its  futility  so  far  as  the  national- 
defense  emergency  Is  concerned.  This  la 
shown  by  an  admission  in  the  pending  agree- 
ment that  the  enterprise  could  not  be  com- 
pleted before  1948 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  un- 
dertaking would  defray  the  construction  of 
fourteen  35.(J00-ton  battleships,  or  of  thirty 
10.000-ton  cifuisers.  or  of  125  1.800-ton  de- 
stroyers. Airplanes  and  tanks,  so  sorely 
needed  for  our  all-out  defense  program,  can 
be  turned  out  much  more  quickly  than  big 
warships,  and  a  lot  could  be  built  with  the 
billion  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  a  vul:,er- 
able  target  lor  bombers  or  sabotage,  would 
cost. 


( 
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(Fi    n;  the  LoiiMr^  (Mich.)   Siule  Journal  of 
Mil  ch  21,  19411 

THE    INOP'OSTTJNE    WATERWAY 

So  the  United  States  and  Canada  have 
signed  a  pact  to  jointly  build  the  St.  Law- 
rence deep  waterway,  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic? 

It  wculd  be  Interesting  to  know  the  mind 
of  the  President  :n  the  matter.  He  says  the 
project  is  urgently  necessary  to  the  work  of 
preparedness.  Well,  mayl>e,  maybe.  But 
the  present  war  Is  likely  to  be  won  or  lost 
before  the  proposed  undertaking  is  well 
under  way. 

The  cost  of  the  undertaking  Is  placed  at 
$266  000,000.  Picbably  that  sum  merely  In- 
dicates the  place  at  which  the  talk  starts. 
Tlie  scheme  is  mere  likely  to  cost  a  billion 
dollars.  Great  public  works  of  the  kind  are 
never  let  off  easily  when  dene  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  maiter  of  contributing  to  pre- 
paredness is  so  highly  questionable,  and 
when  e?:penses  are  running  so  unconscion- 
ably high,  reflecting  sharply  In  the  taxes  of 
people  in  limited  circumstances,  why  press 
the  matter  of  the  waterway  now? 

It  has  to  be  confessed  tfiat  the  announce- 
ment of  the  project  pushes  the  State  Journal 
out  on  a  limb  We  have  always  advocated 
the  subject  on  the  ground  that  it  has  long 
been  natuially  Indicated-  On  that  basis  and 
on  the  basis  tl  at  the  project  should  not 
embarrass  the  national  budget,  we  are  still 
for  the  waterway.  But  locking  at  the  proj- 
ect realistically,  assuming  that  the  waterway 
will  not  contribute  two  cents'  worth  to  pres- 
ent world  problems,  why  put  the  undertaking 
thrcu?h  now? 

Our  Great  White  Father  at  Washington  is 
"hepped.'  as  the  expression  is,  on  va-^t  elec- 
trical    power     developments        Possibly,     he 
wculd    like   one    that    had   some   shadow    (j1 
Justification.    Spokane  has  Just  voted,  some- 
thing   like    4    to    1,    not    to    have    anything 
to  do  with  the  power  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
now    sitting    majestically    alone    out    in    the 
desert.      The    vast   Tennessee    VaUey    project 
has  am'niuted  to  nothing  more  than  forcing 
some  private  enterprises  out  of  businesb     So. 
perhaps  the  President  wculd  like  to  experi- 
ment near  a  market  for  power  | 
It   will    be  Interesting  to  observe  whether    | 
the  President  will  leave  the  Senate  out  of  the    1 
picture  because  of  his  new  power  under  the 
new   lend-lease   law      As  commonly  under- 
stood he  now  has  full  power  in  the  matter. 
Oh.  well,  we  may  as  well  be  resigned     The 
President's  mania  for  spending  v.iU  be  satiat- 
ed perhaps  for  a  little.     And  while  prudence 
would  say  that  the  present,  with  a  war  on 
our  hands,  is  no  time  for  the  vast  new  outlay. 
yet   the  scheme   has  fundamental   Justifica- 
tion  In  the-  long  view      As   jne  of  our  great 
merchandising    concerns    puts    Its    position 
"Satisfaction  remains  long  after  the  price  U 
forgotten." 

[From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  of 
March  28.  1941 1 

ANOTHER  STEP   AWAY   FROM    CONSTITT-'TION 

This  section  of  the  United  States  quite 
generally  favors  the  construction  of  the  St, 
Lawrence  waterway.  Seven  years  ago  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  submitted  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  provide  for 
this  work.  Ratification  of  a  treaty,  under  the 
Constitution,  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate.  At  that  time  the  Senate  refused 
to  give  that  two-thirds  vote  and  the  treaty 
failed. 

Now  the  President  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  It  already  has  been 
signed  at  Ottawa  An  agreement  such  as  this 
requires  only  a  majority  vote  cf  the  Senate. 
All  the  President  now  Is  asking  Is  an  appro- 
priation to  start  the  work.  Thus  he  has  found 
a  way  to  dodge  the  Constitution,  to  get 
around  its  provisions,  to  evade,  and.  in  a 
measure,  to  nullify  the  fundamental  law  of 


the  land.  The  question  Is,  Does  this  section 
of  the  country,  which  approves  the  St.  Law- 
rtnce  waterway,  want  It  badly  enough  to  thus 
set  aside  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Of  course,  the  basis  for  this  agreement  Is 
the  national  defense.  Yet  that  is  one  of  the 
silliest  of  all  the  silly  claims  with  which  the 
defense  back  has  been  burdened.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  says  the  waterway  under  the 
best  of  auspices  cannot  be  completed  bclcre 
1&45.  The  prayer  of  the  world  is  that  the 
war  may  not  last  that  long  If  it  is  power 
that  Is  so  sadly  needed  for  defense,  that 
power  can  be  obtained  quickly  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  plants  or  by  the  use  of  the 
many  ether  water-power  developments  of  this 
fidministratioi  which  seem  likely  not  tc  find 
many  other  customers 

Again  the  President  Is  crying  loudly  for 
steel,  for  ships,  for  tanks,  for  guns,  for  planes, 
for  workers,  for  railroad  cars.  Why  divert 
such  huge  amounts  of  these  materials  and 
these  railroad  cars  and  these  workers  to  a 
project  which  cannot  be  completed  before 
The  war  probably  Is  ended?  The  question  is 
without  answer  to  date.  Certain  it  Ts  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  will  be  a  fine  contribu- 
tion In  time  of  peace  to  our  Industrial  de- 
velopment, but  In  order  to  get  it.  should  we 
thus  evade  the  Constitution  and  block  real 
defense  work  Ir  order  to  get  It  by  agreement 
now? 

We  think  not. 

[From  the  Jackson  (M:ch.)  Citizen  Patriot  of 
March  29.  1941] 

CONFr*SION 

When  the  resolution  urging  Congress  to  get 
busv  on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  LawTence  sea- 
way was  before  the  State  legislature.  Its  au- 
thor pointed  out.  "We  have  always  voted  for 
this  resolution." 

In  other  words.  Michigan  is  in  favor  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  as  a  general  propo- 
sition and  Is  m  the  habit  of  giving  support 
to  the  general  plan  of  Joining  Its  Lakes  with 
the  high  seas  by  whatever  means  the  engl- 
re?rs  say  Is  the  most  practical. 

But  this  session  things  are  different.  The 
St.  Lawrence  plan  Is  presented  in  a  time 
when  emergency  spending  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  New  millions  have 
1  been  made  available  for  Its  promotion  In  the 
form  of  money  voted  for  naticnal  defense. 

\Even  its  present  advocates  admit  it  will 
take  5  vears  to  complete  the  project,  and 
other  egnineers  say  It  will  be  nearer  to  7  or 
10  years.  There  Is  also  some  doubt  expressed 
as  'to  the  need  of  the  power  that  will  be 
develcpefl  by  the  St.  Lawrence  project  fcr 
defense  Industries  as  steam  plants  can  be 
constructed  In  less  time  and  In  better  loca- 
tions There  is  confusion  as  to  how  much  of 
the  development  Is  for  power  development 
and  how  much  for  navigation,  and  how  the 
cost  will  be  divided  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Tliere  is  apparently  a  lot  cf  confusion  as 
to  the  details  on  the  entire  project,  even 
though  this  Sta'e,  on  a  general  basis.  Is  In 
favcr  of  It.  To  have  the  plan  made  a  part 
of  the  rush  national-defense  program,  which 
must  be  at  Its  peak  within  less  than  a  year. 
Is  cause  for  mlsgivlnge  and  doubt.  It  Is  pos- 
sible the  Great  Lakes-St.  LawTence  seaway 
project  would  lock  better  to  the  public  view 
if  it  were  allowed  to  stand  on  Its  own  merits 
Instead  of  being  hitched  to  the  defeivse  pro- 
gram, to  which  it  has  no  present  relationship. 


But  don't  waste  any  time  worryii.^  ever 
this  debt,  administration  "planners"  say 
True,  the  Federal  debt  alone  amounts  to  $326 
per  capita,  and  no  one  is  venturing  to  gue^s 
what  It  will  be  when  we  get  through  financing 
a  war  to  the  finish  with  Mr.  Hitler. 

"Why  should  you  worry?  We  aren't  worry- 
ing." the  planners  say.  In  effect.  Look  at 
England.  Look  at  France  and  each  of  the 
other  conquered  countries.  For  that  matter, 
look  at  the-  totalitarian  countries.  Tl-e  Amer- 
ican tax  burden  is  light  compared  with  that 
borne  by  the  people  of  Europe,  the  free  and 
enslaved  alike,  and  this  is  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Thus  the  refrain  runs.  Don't  worry.  Don't 
let  the  prospect  cf  montimental  public  debt 
cramp  your  plans. 

So  th?  administration  goes  ahead  with  Its 
program  of  spending,  on  nondefen.sc  projects 
as  well  as  those  squeezed  Into  the  category  of 
national  defense — $250,000,000  as  a  starter 
for  the  Sl.  Lawrence  seaway,  a  >  1.340. 000. 000 
farm  subsidy,  a  100-percent  Increase  In  the 
appropriation  for  the  New  Deal's  proyaganda 
bureau,  the  Office  cf  Government  Reports 

Revival  of  the  Florida  ship  canal  and  the 
Passamaquoddy  projects  would  occasion  no 
surprise.  An  "eat  ycur  cake  and  have  it  too" 
psvcholcgy  pervades  official  Washington. 

But  sti.l  the  country  is  told  net  to  worry. 
This  Is  ii  rich  country.  Look  at  EllIii-cI 
and  France,  etc.  It  Is  the  song  the  Anu  :  .c.-.n 
people  have  been  hearing  since  1933 

There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Nation 
might  be  better  off  If  someone  d;ci  a 
little  worrying  over  the  public  debt  iR  i.o 
Gazette.) 


[From  the  Sparta  (Mich  )  Sentinel  Leader  of 
April  17,  1941) 

WANTED SOMEONE   TO    WORRY 

The  public  debt  stood  at  $480  per  capita, 
or  $1,813  for  the  average  American  family, 
on  July  1.  It  Is  higher  now,  and  it  will  be 
much  higher  next  year  at  this  tune. 


[From   the   Battle   Creek    (M  ch  t    EniUiier- 
News  of  June  11.  1941 1 

THE  FACTS  M.«Y  HEl^ 

Intense  debate  wh.ch  1.'^  acct.mpany.:.g  ad- 
ministration demands  that  the  St.  Lawrei.ce 
waterway  project  Be  ur.drrtaicn  at  this  time 
seems  in  itself  sufficient  teason  why  the  facts 
should  te  checked  before  tl.e  4 -year  pro- 
gram is  bigun. 

T\>e  wide  dlversltv  cf  opiniur.  tr.d:c.Ttes  that 
there  is  some  "middle  ground  '  In  the  con- 
troversy which  has  not  been  explored  by  either 
fc.ce.    It  is  high  time  that  this  be  done  now. 
For  this  1,300-mile  waterway  is  no  incidental 
item  whxh  may  be  incladcd    or  left  out.  cf 
the  defense  program  with  no  particular  harm. 
Instead,    it    is    a    gigantic    antie:tnki:ig-an 
undertaking    which    will    require   heavy    ex- 
penditure cf  men.  materials,  and  equipment 
ever  a  period  of  years      Therefore,  il  charges 
are   true   that    the   waterway   wi;U.d   be      i    !.o 
value   11.   the  defense   effort,   it   would   be   a 
criminal  waste  of  time  and  effort  now  that 
the   Naticn   Is   bending   all   efforts   tc   fpeed 
production  of  the  real  necessities  for  defense. 
President  Roosevelt's  recently  renewed   In- 
sistence UF>on  the  project  has  finally  brought 
some  of  his  opponents  ar-.und  to  the  point  ef 
political    "horse    tradirg "     They    would    de- 
velop only  the  hydrcelectric-power  pcrticn  of 
the  prcgram  at  this  time      Others  argue  that 
It  probably  wouldn't  cost  much  more  to  build 
dams    and   locks   for   both   p,wer   and    navi- 
gation, than  to  build  dams  for  powtr  alcne. 
From  ether  quarters  comes  the  asseitjon  that 
Great  Lakes  shipbuilding  facilities,  .sought  as 
one  objective  of  the  project,  now  can  bt   used 
by  sending  partially  completed  ships  from  the 
G.eat  Lakes  down  the  Mississippi   f.T   Cv^m- 
j.letion. 

From- all  this  confusion  it  Is  apparent  that 
no  one  has  made  a  sufficient  study  of  the 
project  to  be  able  to  speak  with  authority. 
Can  St.  Lawrence  seaway  power  be  obtained 
as  speedily  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  other 
power?  Will  not  the  construction  of  vast 
shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  cost  just  as 
much  as  construction  on  the  seaways,  and 
once  the  Inland  shipyards  are  built,  will  not 
the  same  shortage  cf  skilled  labor  exu't? 
W--:li  not  the  pa'-'lnl  completion  of  ships, 
Uh.i.fe  what  Gre.-.t  Lakes  facilities  as  are  nuw 
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available.  hr!p  t..  si  Ivp  'h'    pr>  s,5i:,g  prjblem 


T  :;<•>»• 


are 


quest;'  ns 


Vihlch  can  I  r  J.i  '.s— :-,fl  ku.  ss-work.  The 
facts  Rhf.uid  be  ci'iv'  up  btffcre  t;ie  flr~t  shovel 
ct  tiirth  !•<  ivir.'if-d  r  vtr  0:1  the  prcjcct. 

There  r«:!.a!:.a.  h  At-vir.  the  greatest  ques- 
tlca  of  nil  It  !.s  t-Mmatcd  th;it  the  prijject 
».li  rtqu.re  4  yi;ir>,  r..r  curr.pU  ticn.  Is  It  i^.ct 
at  It  a  t  ,i  rea."' I'.abie  euess  that  the  war  w.U 
be  over  bv  that  tir::e?  This  qurstlcn,  while 
iir.arutwprablf  throws  the  bwlaiices  so  htav.ly 
a>.M;ii>t  thf  St.  Lnwrf'!:ce  waterway  plan  that 
Ci.e  cnni.ct  escape  the  bel;ef  th.at  detfn^e 
n.rtivcs  are  not  the  c:i;y  cne.-i  Impeliir.i;  the 
adniu-.is'.r.UK-n  tu  battU-  for  tlie  wa'.er'A.-iy. 


[Prom    tjie    N.le.s    (Mich  1    Star    of    June    14, 
194  Ij 

DITEKFE    OF   WHAT? 

The  Am?r;ran  public  1?  rtirrently  boins 
called  v.p<  n  to  make  superhuma  ■  effi  rts  to 
provide  national  dt  ft-nj-  ■  that  is  dtb  gncd  10 
farr;l.-h  Arny.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  with 
proper  equip ment  in  recorri-bnakliig  time 

111  order  to  accorr.pI;«h  this  huee  ta^^lc  a  tax 
bill  ia  about  to  be  enact  d  that  will  dig 
deeply  Into  tlie  p.<-ket  of  every  citizen  In 
cne  way  cr  aiK  'her.  t've-.ymt^  le  to  pav  a  shaie 
cf  the  armament  program  that  is  nuw  under 
way. 

Urtder  such  clr'.umstar.ces  it  would  R-ern 
not  only  logical  tut  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
Ccvernrner.t  ngcr  c  les  to  cut  reeu'.ar  c  pera- 
tion  expen5>s  to  a  bare  minimum  Ap- 
parently, h(  wever,  thrre  is  no  S'Uch  th  ught 
In  mind,  if  pre<ie!it  ind'.catioi:s  are  tc  be  and 
as  a  weathtTVii:.e 

A  casr  1:-.  pri;.t  la  the  S'  Lawr 'I'.ce  wa'i  r- 
wny.  In  th:s  particular  Instance  an  accord 
was  rcai  h'd  with  Car.ada  for  Joint  cor.i^truc- 
ti!in.  witli  th  L'nHfd  States  lurnishint:  tiie 
moiuy.  The  O.  P  M  hxs  recently  termed  the 
pr'Ject  as  part  c  f  th-:  "an-out  defense  effort." 

Just  how  this  ties  with  drfen.«  Is  a  conun- 
drum To  begin  with,  construction  is  esti- 
mated to  take  4  years  or  l(jnger  With  indi- 
cations prmtiv.g  to  a  termir.a'lon  of  the  war 
lc;ni?  before  1945.  the  project  wUl  be  of  v.o 
b<'iufit  for  defense 

L<.x)kn;g  at  It  fium  another  aiiglt,  the  ccst 
has  been  estimated  rcutjhly  at  one-half  bil- 
lion dolars  Ju.-t  consider  for  x  moment  how 
many  flthcirm  phmes  that  amount  cf  mor.ey 
would  provide,  in  addiiicu  to  tanks,  nflcs, 
and  other  needed  weapons. 

Consider  also,  if  ycu  will,  how  much  mate- 
rial will  go  into  'he  construction  of  that  sea- 
way that  will  be  needed  by  the  industries 
Which  new  are,  cr  soon  will  be.  slowed  up  on 
their  war  orders  because  cf  material  short- 
ages 

With  the  public's  shoulders  already  drcx^p- 
Ing  under  a  heavy  lead,  anu  soon  to  be  made 
much  heavier,  it  seems  utterly  ur.reascnable 
that  ^uch  a  burden  as  the  cne  above  should 
be  added  at  this  time  Under  no  circum- 
stances shi.uid  the  public  be  misguided  into 
believing  that  the  St  Lawrence  waterway  has 
any  connection  w.th  dtftr-se — at  least,  in  cur 
present  emergeiicy 


[From   the   Owwsso    (Mich  )    Ari;us-Press   of 
May  2.  1941 1 

THE    ST.    LAWRENCE    WATERWAY 

One  of  the  pet  projects  of  President  Roo.'c- 
Vflt.  which  he  has  revived  at  tlie  pre.-cnt 
tiiiie.  is  ti.at  of  the  prcpo-^ed  St  Lawrence  | 
Wrttr'rway.  The  President  brings  it  up  now 
in  the  guise  of  being  a  deiense  mea.-ine,  and 
en  that  basis  sUfjgests  the  entering  mio  con- 
tractual arrangements  wiili  Canada  whereby 
this  waterway  would  be  Ci  nstructed  with 
American  money  because  It  is  s'-ipi:'o-edly  a 
pait  of  furthering  the  defense  netds  cf  the 
Nation.  There  has  been  much  argument  on 
the  question  of  ta^e  usefulness  tl  this  watt-r- 
way.  If  u  IS  Completed,  and  whotiier  the 
potential  value  of  such  a  waterway  is  worth 
the  vast  expeuduuie  vi  money  it  *iii  i^ke  to 


huil-l  it  and  to  k.  ep  it  in  oprratirn.  Tlie 
a.immistration  is  putting  considerable  pres- 
sure on  gettm^'  tins  pr' ject  into  being  at 
the  present  time 

The  S'ii'-c  f  M.ch;.'  n  has  a  varied  Interest 
In  such  a  pri-ixj--.' 1  ,n  There  are  certain 
sections  of  the  Slate,  particularly  those  hav- 
ing prts  on  the  Great  Lakt-s.  that  may  feel 
tliat  the  construction  of  tn.s  watt  .-.v  iv  v..,uld 
be  of  great  advantage  to  them  b-..  iu~-  f 
t-ie  iricrcase  in  shipping  that-  m>-'!."  !  1!  a 
tiirciu-h  tlie  1  penins;  up  of  this  ■.>.  ■•; '.v.-,-  to 
the  oot.in  On  the  oti;er  hand,  t  ...-  water- 
way ve:y  likely  Would  re;U;t  in  distinct  harm 
to  mrny  otiK'T  elements  of  our  population. 
It  w.  ul'l  be  par'iculaily  narmful  to  the  rail- 
V  ad  interests,  and  it  is  questicnab'.e  whether 
the  advantages  claimed  fur  such  a  waterway 
W(.ii.-.l  outwciith  ti'.e  di-advantaircs  ihat  would 
result  becau.^e  of  the  harm  it  wuuid  cause 
elsewhere.  Certainly  the  construction  of 
this  waterway  right  now  should  not  be 
undertaken  from  the  .-t..ndpoint  that  it 
W(ju:d  lorm  any  integral  part  of  our  defense 
program  It  would  taki-  at  least  4  years,  and 
oth-T  estimates  run  up  as  high  as  7  or  8 
yars,  before  such  a  project  could  be  com- 
pleted  arid   put   in*o   opera' icn 

There  are  people,  of  course,  who  think 
th.is  war  is  goir.g  to  last  anywhere  from  5 
V>  10  years;  but  in  these  days  of  mechanized 
and  highly  organized  war  it  does  not  seem  us. 
though  either  side  could  stand  a  struggle  of 
such  a  protracted  length  as  the  prcponents  of 
this  waterwr.y  would  have  to  claim  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  of  any  aid  to  cur  present  defense 
needs  The  money  and  the  labor  that  would 
be  used  in  such  a  waterway  project  might 
bi'tttr  be  dnertccl  to  supplying  the  war  equ.p- 
ment  that  is  so  vtaily  needed  by  England  to- 
day. What  England  needs  is  boats,  airplanes, 
t.iiks,  and  other  implements  of  war.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  di.llcult  to  get  that  equipment  to 
the  Atlantic  sei.bi  nrd.  The  big  question  is 
gi  ttmg  it  manuf^'.ctured  first  and  then  across 
the  octan.  Senator  Dignan  has  been  crlM- 
CLzed  by  sonie  of  the  metropolitan  press  of 
the  State  for  his  attitude  regarding  the  reso- 
lution favoring  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
btit  th;-rt>  are  many  people  who  agree  with 
S..:.ator  Dignan  that  the  present  is  no  time 
to  seriously  consider  this  proposition.  It  has 
b'  en  rejected  in  the  past  by  the  United  States 
S-  n:>.te.  and  there  are  many  competent  en- 
gii'.e^is  who  doubt  tlie  feasibility  of  this 
waterway.  It  is  not  a  vital  need  today,  and  If 
the  wattrA'ay  is  a  necessity  It  should  only  be 
c  i.structed  aft' r  competent  engineering 
ccmm..---icns  ha'.e  establishec!  the  necessity 
and  the  economic  ad\:sability  cf  .=uch  a 
waterway. 

(From  the  Jackson  (Mich  1  Citizcn-Patrlot  of 
May  23.  1941. 

THE    THREAT    AT    HOME 

There  is  one  threat  tc  our  Am.erlcan  way  of 
living  m  this  present  war  situation  cf  which 
lifle  Is  being  said,  but  tlie  influence  is  at 
wcrk.  There  is  the  dantrer  that  in  the  name 
cf  national  defense  we  shall  beccm.-:  a  highly 
socialized  government,  with  the  politicians 
running  a!mc-t  a.'=  many  cf  the  industries  here 
a--  they  dc  in  Russia  and  wi*h  about  the  same 
tCTtct 

Administration  desisn.«  on  the  pcwer  in- 
dustry have  been  ccmmcn  kiiowP  dge  for  a 
lor.L^  time  The  same  administration  has  been 
threatening  to  take  ever  the  nlummuin  in- 
dustry under  the  e.xcuse  that  it  is  a  war  neces- 
sity. Secretary  cf  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes 
has  talked  cf  a  national  fertilizer  industry  to 
catch  the  farm  vote,  and  the  ground  work  fcr 
that  is  to  be  dene  under  the  clc^ak  cf  a  war 
emergency 

There  al.-o  has  been  pre-sure  tc  h.r.-c  the 
Government  take  over  the  steel  Indus': y,  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  and  industrial  plants 
making  many  of  the  munitions  of  war.  Tile 
administration  already  has  the  right,  written 
into  the  cieicnse  bill,  where  the  ownership  cf 


a  plant  Is  unfrilling  or  unable  Xo  operate  Uj 
step  in  and  tapce  over.  Those  who  want  tti» 
country  to  go:  Conununist  only  have  to  stir 
up  trouble  la  any  of  these  defense  plants, 
making  it  appear  the  private  owners  are  un- 
able to  operate  their  plants;  and  the  admin- 
istration has  the  excuse  and  the  instrument 
to  take  over. 

The  danger  In  this  situation  is  that  once 
the  plant  is  gpciallzed.  it  never  goes  back  to 
private  cwnei|ship  and  private  operation  In 
the  old  Amefican  way.  Once  they  get  in, 
the  Government  bureaucrats  never  retreat 
and  never  let' go.  They  have  the  pcwer  and 
authority  to  ipass  the  laws  and  make  the 
rules  to  reta^  their  hold,  and  they  always 
have  the  desife  to  run  as  much  cf  the  coun- 
try as  they  c^n  for  what  they  can  get  out  of 
It.  Secretary  Ickes  went  into  the  rum  busi- 
ness in  Puerto  Rico  a  long  time  ago  on  the 
pretense  that  It  was  an  emergency  measure; 
but,  he's  still  in  the  rum  business;  and  will 
stay  until  sorjieone  with  mere  power  than  he 
has  kicks  hin|  cut.  He'll  have  the  aluminum 
business,  too,i  if  he  can  get  his  mitts  en  it; 
end  others  ot  his  group  in  Washington  have 
their  eyes  oni  steel,  the  w^ir  industries,  and 
possibly  the  railroads.  A  considerable  start 
has  been  maie  on  the  pc*er  business,  and, 
if  the  PresidMit  can  have  his  wish  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway,  they'll  take  another  big 
bite  of  that. 

There  is  a  j^ssibllity  that  we  still  will  be  so 
busy  on  the  fdefense  program  that  when  we 
take  time  out  to  look  back  of  us.  the  totali- 
tarian beys  ajt  home  may  already  have  taken 
over  the  coui^try  on  the  pretense  cf  patriotic 
necessity  whin  truthfully  they  are  actuated 
only  by  desise  to  put  their  own  "red"  ideas 
into  effect  atjpubllc  expense. 


An  Appeal  tn  Congress  To  Piit  a  Stop  to 
Step-by-Slcp  Projection  ot  the  LnileJ 
States  Into  Lndeclared  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


i 


Thursday,  August  7, 1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   TKF    NFW    YORK   "nMES 


M;  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  iliclude  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  6, 
1941,  contai|iing  a  statement  issued  by  15 
prominent  Republicans  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  put  H  step  to  step-by-step  projec- 
tion of  the  tfnited  States  into  undeclared 
war: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  6,  1941) 
Fifteen  RepItblicans  Score  War  "Steps  " — 
Li:.\DERS  Ca^l  on  Congress  to  Halt  "Projec- 
tion IF  UnSted  States"  Into  "Undeclared" 
CoNTLicT— Anglo-Soviet  Pact  Is  Hit— Low- 
den,  at  Up-State  Home.  Is  Spokesman  for 
Hoover,  Co6b.  Landon,  Lewis.  Dawes 

Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y..  August  5— Fifteen 
Republican  lateders.  including  Alfred  M.  Lan- 
don and  fornjer  President  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
Joined  today  lln  an  appeal  that  "Congress  put 
a  stop  to  EtepJby-step  projectlcn  of  the  United 
States  into  undeclared  war." 

A  statement,  declaring  that  "naval  action" 
and  "military! occupation  cf  bases  outside  the 
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Western  Hemisphere."  coupled  with  "premise 
of  unauthorized  aid  to  Ru.=sla."  has  under- 
mined "fundamental  principles  cf  democratic 
government,"  was  made  public  by  Frank  O. 
Lowden.  former  Governor  of  Illinois 

"Recent  events  raise  doubts  that  this  war 
Is  a  clear-cut "iB'ue  of  l:ber»y  and  demociacy," 
the  statement  said.  "It  is  not  purely  a  world 
conflict  between  tyranny  and  freedom.  The 
Anglo-Russian  alliance  has  dissipated  tluit 
Illusion."  y 

Others  who  signed  the  statement,  released 
at  Mr.  Lcwden's  summer  camp  on  an  island 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  are: 

Former  Vice  Piesident  Charles  G  Dawes; 
Irvln  S.  Cobb  and  Clarence  Budlngtcn  Kel- 
land  writers;  J.-'hn  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  axtd  former  head  of  the 
C.  I.  O.:  Robert  M  Hutchlrs.  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Geraldine  Farrar,  opera 
singer;  Reuben  Clark,  foimcr  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Mexico;  Henry  P  Fletcher, 
former  Republican  national  chairman;  Dr. 
Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Felix  Morley,  editor  and  author; 
Hanford  MacNider,  former  Minister  to  Can- 
ada; and  J  Henry  Scattergood.  Philadelphia 
businessman 

text  cr  statement  J 

The  statement  read  as  follows: 
"The  American  ;jPople  should  Insistently 
demand  that  Congress  put  a  stop  to  step-by- 
Btep  projection  of  the  United  States  into  un- 
declared war.  Congress  ha!=  not  only  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  but  rlso  the  power  and 
respcnslblllty  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war 
unless  and  until  both  Hcuses  have  other- 
wise  decided. 

"Exceeding  its  expressed  purpose,  the  lease- 
lend  bill  has  been  followed  by  naval  action, 
by  military  occupation  of  bases  outside  the 
■Western  Hemisphere,  by  promise  of  unau- 
thorized aid  to  Russia,  and  by  other  bellig- 
erent moves. 

"Such  warlike  steps,  in  no  case  sanctioned 
by  Congress,  undermine  its  constitutional 
powers  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democratic  government  The  representatives 
cf  the  people,  in  passing  the  lease-lend  bill, 
expressed  the  na.tioual  conviction  that  pres- 
ervation of  the  British  Empire  and  China  is 
desirable  for  us  and  for  civilization. 

"We  held  that  view,  but  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  that  lease-lend  material  should 
be  transferred  to  belligerent  ownership  in  the 
United  S'ates  and  utilized  only  to  protect  the 
independence  of  democracies. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN    ALLIANCE    SCORED 

"We  hold  that  In  glvlm  penercus  aid  to 
these  dpmocrac.ea  at  our  seaboard  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  is  consistent  either  with  law, 
with  sentiment  or  with  secur.ty.  Recent 
events  raise  doubts  that  this  war  is  r  clear- 
cut  Issue  of  liberty  and  democracy.  It  Is  not 
purely  a  world  conflict  between  ♦yranny  and 
freedom.  The  Anelo-Rur=lan  alliance  has 
dissipated  that  illusion.  ' 

"Insofar  as  this  is  a  war  of  power  politics, 
the  American  people  want  no  part  in  it. 
American  participation  is  far  more  likely  to 
destroy  democracy  in  this  country  and  thus 
In  the  V/estern  Hemi'=^phere  than  to  estubUsh 
It  In  Europe.  Tlie  hope  cf  clvUlzatJe^n  now 
rests  primarily  upcn  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  In  the  United  States 

"That  will  be  lost  for  a  generation  if  we 
Join  in  this  war  We  main  ain  that  American 
lives  should  be  sacrificed  only  for  American 
Independence  or  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"Few  people  honer~tly  believe  that  the  Axis 
Is  now.  or  will  in  the  future,  be  in  a  position 
to  threaten  the  independe.ice  of  any  part  of 
this  hemisphere  If  our  defenses  are  properly 
prepared 

"Energies  of  this  country  should  be  con- 
centrated on  the  defense  cf  our  own  liberties. 
Freedom  in  America  does  not  depend  en  the 
outcome  cf  Ftrusgles  for  material  power  be- 
tween other  nations." 


Finns  State  Case 


EXTFNSION  OF   KE^:AHKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  8,  1941 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  BY  FINNISH  LEGA- 
TION AND  PRINTED  IN  NEW  YORK 
TIMES 


Mr.  KNUISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  Finland  was  actu- 
ally driven  into  the  war  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  freedom  and  ,sovereignty. 
Neither  is  it  generally  known  that  from 
the  time  that  Finland  signed  the  armis- 
tice with  Russia  she  had  to  meet  one  con- 
stant succession  of  Russian  demands, 
pach  more  brutal  than  its  predecessor.  A 
statement  recently  issued  by  the  Finnish 
Legation  and  reproduced  in  the  Ntw  York 
Times  states  the  Finnish  case  against 
Russia  in  an  understandable  manntr.  I 
feel  that  the  American  people  Should 
know  the  facts  as  they  pertain  to  the 
brave  little  country  of  Finland — the  one 
debtor  nation  that  always  paid  piomptly 
and  on  the  barrel  head.  The  Legation's 
statement  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Finns    State    Case — Cite    Repeated    Soviet 

Violations  of  Pf^ce  Treaty    and  Efforts 

To  Enslave  Tint  Nation 

Washinston.— Finland's  efforts  to  stcve  oft 
Scvlet  demands  in  the  period  beioro  the 
Russo-German  war  becan.  and  to  preserve  her 
independence,  were  set  forth  in  a  siat«  ment 
issued  by  the  Finnish  Legation  here  tonight. 

Analysis  of  the  Russo-Flnnl^h  situation  in 
mid-June,  the  Legation  said,  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

"Not  content  with  the  terms  of  the  March 
12.  1940.  p;'ace  treaty  with  Finland.  Russia 
ha?  continuously  made  new  demands  on  Fin- 
land. Russia  has  engaged  in  subV3rb.ve 
"fifth  column"  activities  in  Finland,  stem- 
ming from  her  consular  agents.  Before  th» 
present  crisis  Russia  already  had  coaimltted 
100  violations  of  Finniih  territory  and  in  604 
Instances  Russian  planes  flew  over  Finnish 
territory. 

"Nevertheless,  Finland  has  continued  her 
efforts  toward  collaboration  with  her  totali- 
tarian giant  ne*5hbor  of  the  east,  Russia. 
Finland,  in  the  midst  of  the  international 
turmoil,  cut  off  from  the  western  democ- 
racies, was  nevertheless  striving  to  n^aintain 
her  freedom  and  independence;  defending 
lierself  against  the  ruthless  Russian  aggres- 
sion." 

NEW    DEMAND!    BY    RUSSIA 

The  text  of  the  Legation's  statement  fol- 
lows: 

The  peace  treaty  concluded  in  Moscow  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1940,  should  have  fully 
Eatisfied  Russia.  Finland,  left  alone  in  her 
fight  against  the  aggressor,  was  forced  to 
make  concessions  that  went  far  beyond  the 
Husslan  demands,  during  the  negotiations 
in  the  fall  of  1939, 

Hardly  a  month  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  Russia  made  a  demand  that  Fin- 
land should  compensate  for  or  return  ma- 
chinery and  other  property  removed  from  the 
ceded  territory  dtuing  the  war,  a  matter  that 


was  not  mentioned  In  the  peace  ire.iiy  cr 
raised  during  the  peace  necoJailons  For 
P.nland  this  demand  was.  frc.n  the  economic 
point  of  view,  a  very  heavy  one.  nctually  a 
war  levy,  which,  especially  v.ith  regard  to 
Hanko.  had  no  legal  basis  whatever  RusJla 
thus  sought  by  economic  pres.-ure  to  im- 
poverish Finland  and  reduce  the  war-ex- 
hausted country  to  dlstre»s 

By  political  claims  that  soon  follcwed  en 
the  trail  of  the  economl.  ones.  Russia  alnied 
to  establish  rights  that  would  give  her  a  dom- 
inating influence — as.  fcr  instance,  a  control 
of  Finnish  forelg-i  policy.  This  had  not  even 
been  mentioned  in  the  negotiations  preced- 
ing the  peace  treaty,  and  no  relert  uce  is  to 
be  found  in  the  treaty  itself  Fmlr.nd 
adopted  a  conciliatory  attitude,  bs  far  as  was 
pc.=sible  without  giving  up  her  sta.us  as  an 
independent  nation  Thus  she,  for  mstartce, 
assented  to  transit  of  Ruslsan  troops  over 
southern  Finland  to  Hanko  in  spite  of  th3 
dangerous  character  of  such  a  conccislon. 

V,Ot.-LD    rUMILn-ARIZE    AALAICDS 

In  June  1940  Russia  presented  a  series  cf 
far-reaching  claims.  E?mllltariza-lcn  and 
control  cf  the  Aaland  Islands  vjas  rcquciti'd 
and  Russia  e.lso  demanded  that  the  nickel 
mines  of  Pel?amo  be  ceded  to  her 

Thfse  new  demands  were  prcrfntcd  as  con- 
ditions for  a  trade  treaty  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  conclusion  of  such  a  tieaty  was 
clearly  agreed  upon  In  the  treaty  of  peace 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  ensuing  negotia- 
tions that  the  treaty  of  Moscow  contained  no 
stipulations  concerning  the  Aaland  Islands. 
Mr  Molotcff.  the  Russian  Prima  M  nlster  in 
hi.s  reply  stat?d  bluntly  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment d:d  not  want  to  raise  the  question  at 
the  time  of  peace  negotiations,  bs  this  prcb- 
lem  might  hr.ve  rendered  the  conclusion  of 
peace  more  d.fficult. 

The  Internntlonal  Convention  of  1921.  con- 
cerning the  demilitarization  of  the  Aaland 
Islands,  was  disregarded  and  belittled  by 
Russia.  Eclng  reminded  of  tha  convention. 
the  Russian  Government  asked  for  a  pr.\;- 
leged  posltio  1  over  the  signatory  powers 
The  Finn'sh  Government  wanted  the  signa- 
tories to  be  informed  about  the  matter,  but 
th3  Russians  flatly  rejected  this  suggestion. 
Russia  preferred  to  omit  from  the  new  agree- 
ment a  ■etatement  to  the  cffrrt  th,at  the  In- 
ternational Convention  of  U'21  is  still  m 
force. 

The  demilitarization  of  the  Aalana  I^hii.db 
actually  amounted  to  their  abando  .ment  to 
th^  mercy  of  an  aggresscr. 

Russia  was  in  this  connection  granted  tlie 
right  to  maintain  a  consulate  ooi  the  Aalan:i 
Islands.  This  right  has  been  abused  by  Rus- 
sia: the  personnel  of  the  consulate  has  i>een 
Increased  excessively  and  the  consular  officers 
and  the  employees  of  the  consulate  have  car- 
ried on  subversive  and  ince'iC.:r.-y  propaganda 
among  the  people  of  the  islands  . 

DEMANDED    NICKEI     OONCKSSICN 

The  demand  concernn^g  tlie  nickel  mines 
of  Petsamo  disregarded  altogether  the  fact 
that  a  concession  fcr  the  explcitlr  e  if  the 
mines  had  been  granted  to  a  Bnti-h-An.- r- 
Ican  company,  the  Mend  Nickel  Co  In  the 
negotiations,  concerning  this  dema:.d  a'^  in 
other  matters.  Russia  has  rcpeatrdly  t;.!:cn 
a  most  threatening  attitude,  alludli  g  to  tlie 
use  of  force  nnd  pressing  Finland  to  cancel 
Illegally  tlie  concession.  The  Russian  neco- 
tiators  did  not  conceal  that  territorial  acqui- 
sition was  in  their  mind  and  that  the  eco- 
nomic lr.t?rests  came  only  In  second  place. 

An  attempt  to  wrench  from  Finland  with- 
out adequate  compensation  the^  energy  of 
the  important  ValllnkoskI  waterfalls  has  also 
been  made  by  Russia.  In  this  connection 
she  has  ad  absurdum  referred  to  the  peace 
treaty,  being,  hcwever,  unwilling  to  recom- 
pense for  the  power  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Finnish  power  station. 
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The  dip'  >:''ia'i'"  and  consular  representa- 
tives t.:  H'as.-.a  h.ivt  bien  enk^.ii'cd  In  flagrant 
ejiKcnakTi-  Tf.pv  have  also  in  an  arrogant 
ai.d  (.rlcii^;-. »-  m.inufr  ur^^td  fcr  thcm.seivts 
prl\i!^'ee^  wM.h  It  tias  btdn  Impcssible  to 
grar.t  a'  t.'uy  wculd  have  endangered  public 
order 

Ruis:a  has,  mt  rtcver,  by  her  malicicus 
rudii  :i:  d  i.i'A>paper  propaqanda  In  a  dis- 
turbiUK'  wav  mterveufd  m  t^.e  dcmeftic  af- 
Inua  cf  Finland  the  has  suppcrttd  a  sub- 
\er>:vt  s<.  cietv  work»nB  under  the  m'.slead'.ns 
nan.e  ct  "rhe  Atsocuuicn  ci  Peace  and 
Friendship  With  U  S  R  R  . '  by  the  help  cf 
which  bht  has  tried  to  weaken  F;nJand  In- 
ternally Tbe-,e  hubvers.ve  methods  are  well 
known  and  cr.nt::bu!ed  to  the  tct;-.l  destruc- 
tion cf  the  inclt-pendence  cf  the  Baltic  States. 

Si.foHT  tXlMFSTIC   H<  WER 

RussKt  fveii  hns  made  offlj'.nl  attempts  to 
ir.tTfi're  with  the  dcmotic  atTair;-  cf  Finland. 
She  h:i-.  mor^-f, ver.  .«tr,vtn  tc  chi'in  the  Fi::- 
ni^-h  ffirelKH  pciUcy  ti.  her  own.  and  reft-rrlrg 
irre;<'\ai.tly  to  the  Mojccw  treaty,  she  pre- 
vtnted  the  c-inclusi.  n  (f  a  defensive  alliance 
by  the  ncrthern  countriep,  planned  in  the 
spring  cf  14*40  Nt  gotlations  for  such  an 
^ilhance  were  und.-r  way  after  the  conclusion 
I  1  ti'.e  pe:  ,ce  in  M  .'Scow.  an  1  d»d  certainly  m 
no  way  onstitute  a  threat  directed  again--t 
Ru.s£^a 

The  h:d  !en  purpwst'  cf  Russia  wiii  tc  de.<-tr'.)y 
once  fcr  nil  Finland  s  pcfrhibilities  to  defend 
lier-eVf  ;;p  i;n>t   a  new  iik;gres-;cn 

Wnile  ad:ptinp.  when  presenting  her  new 
claims  a  mer.acniL^  and  imperative  attitude, 
Russia  in  no  way  shewed  wlilmgncss  to 
develop  the  Ru.-^.vc-Flnnish  reiatlor.s^  in  a  posi- 
tive directinn  Fmii.nd  on  the  other  har.d. 
hnp  ever  and  over  ng.un  In  word  and  dted 
proved  her  readine.«s  for  cchaboraf  k  n 

A  special  cinimittse  was  appointed  to  driift 
«  pruKram  f(>r  reciprocal  culuiral  inlercour^e. 
The  Russian  Government  ignored  all  the  ef- 
Icrts  of  this  Committee  All  Finnish  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  fruitful  collaboration  m 
the  economic,  cultural,  and  other  field?  have 
been  repulst  d  by  Russian  inJifTerence  Rus- 
sia has  been  interested  In  getting  ccr.tact 
cnly  with  the  subver.-ive  elements  In  Fin- 
land It  i?  an  established  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  tried  to  cciivrrt  into  their  agents 
e!l  Finn«.  Including  prist  ners  of  war.  who 
have  fallen  into  their  hai.d.-* 

RECTNT  INCIDENTS  CITED 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
RuiAia  and  Germany  there  were  109  regis- 
tered ca-es  of  violation  of  Finnish  frontiers 
by  RuiJiaus  and  8C4  cases  of  Russian  air- 
plane.-*  flying  ever  F.nnifh  territcry 

Ev€n  if  the  cnar.g^'  that  ha.-;  taken  place  In 
the  balance  of  power  in  eastern  hurrpe  has 
had  a  re.-trainmg  cfltct  on  Russia  In  her  poli- 
tics toward  Finland,  she  has  net  abandoned 
her  claims  and  designs,  as  some  recent  in- 
cidents ?!u  w  As  late  a*  June  17  the  Russian 
C.  mmi.-.>-a.iat  cf  Firiig.i  Affair?;  m  an  evl- 
di-nr  effort  to  create  complications,  asserted 
that  Finland  is  not  fulriUing  the  stipulations 
of  the  H'iiiko  tran.-it  agreement.  The  same 
day  the  Conimis.-<.;riat  n?clcntly  demar.ded 
the  r;  kase  cf  an  uffenc.er  sentenced  to  prLscn 
for   » -pK  iiage 

Since  the  Mcsco-*-  treaty  and  up  to  the  new 
Rg"re.*si;  n  launched  against  Fir.land  in  June 
1641.  the  attitude  of  Russ.a  toward  Finland 
made  it  fuUy  clear  that  the  Russian  policy 
tt:•.d^  tc  the  enslaving  cf  Finland  The  final 
«'.ni  cf  Russian  policy  has  always  been  the 
dt.'tiu::;,  n  cf  Finland  s  mdcp:  iidencc. 

Finland  still  stands  as  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  again.-t  the  murderous 
Bkrcressicn  of  a  totalitarian  giant  which  has 
ens;.u-ed  nearly  200  000  CCO  people  and  is  not 
Willing  tc  let  a  small  nation  of  4,000,000  live 
Id  peace  and  freedom. 


Strategic  Highways  Not  "Pork" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

CF    OKL.AHGM.\ 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Aiiju^^l  7,  I'Jil 


Mr  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
charee  that  the  authorizntion  ot  S125,- 
000. OOC  for  ccrrecting  crit'cal  weaknesses 
in  the  strategic  highway  '^ystfm  is  dip- 
P'HR  into  the  ]DOik  barrel  can  ari.se  only 
f'-om  a  lack  of  knowiecge  as  tc  what  the 
system  is,  its  importance  ^n  the  defense 


prcgram.  and  the  natur 


e  01  I 


he  work  pro- 


posed 10  be  done  on  it. 

The  strategic  highway  .system  includes 
78.000  miles  of  the  most  iinpcrtant  high- 
ways in  the  country.  It  ha.^  ban  selected 
after  long  study  by  the  War  Department, 
the  Public  Roads  Administration,  and 
the^State  highway  departments.  A  re- 
vised system,  taking  into  account  the 
latest  developments  in  the  dtfen.'^e  pro- 
gram was  approved  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
War  on  May  15.  1941. 

This  system  includes  the  major  routes 
over  which  defense-highway  traffic  is 
moving.  Already  this  traffic  has  reached 
an  enormoas  volume.  Trucking;  com- 
I'anles  keep  their  veiTicles  rolling  day  and 
night.  Already  there  is  a  sliortage  of 
trucks  to  handle  m.ovements  essential  to 
the  defense  progiam.  Steps  are  now  be- 
inc:  taken  to  coordinate  trucking  m.cve- 
nients  so  that  the  available  trucks  m.ay 
be  used  to  the  best  advanta.ce. 

Efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
truck  use  will  do  but  little  good  if  their 
movement  and  that  ot  army  trains  is 
slowed  down  by  winding  roads,  narrow 
surfaces,  and  short -s:ght  distances,  cr 
failure  of  wtak  brldi!e,-^.  The  increased 
volume  of  traffic  now  on  the  strategic 
system  is  greatly  increasing  the  delays 
encountered  on  many  sect. ens  of  tlic  sys- 
tem in  every  State.  These  sections  were 
definitely  inadequate  for  traffic  without 
the  added  burden  of  the  defense  move- 
ment. 

Both  the  Roads  Committee  and  the 
various  Federal  agencies  that  advised  it 
have  adopted  a  highly  conservative  pol- 
icy in  dealing  with  this  problem.  The 
b:ll  we  repor.ed  to  the  House  did  net  go 
beyond  definitely  established  and  u:g-nt 
needs  from  the  military  point  of  vkw. 
Great  pressure  has  been  brought  u.r:on 
these  in  charge  of  the  selection  Of  the 
stiatetjic  sys'em  to  include  a  much  great- 
er mileage  of  highway.  Frcm  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  have  come  demands 
that  this  road  or  that  road  m.iL-t  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system  and  built  with  Fed- 
eral tunds  if  the  country  is  to  be  sav-  d. 
Congress  has  not  in  any  way  interfered 
m  the  selection  of  the  system,  and  the 
proposed  authorization  is  available  only 
for  expenditure  en  the  system  selected  by 
these  charged  with  cur  national  defense. 


If  the  .$125  000.000  is  authorized,  will 
expenditUHo  be  made  on  projects  not  of 
critical  importance  to  national  defense? 
Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends the  justness  of  the  accusation  that 
this  bill  is  -pork  barrel"  legislation. 

As  pointed  cut  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  June  2,  1941, 
Senate  Document  No.  62,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
ticn^pf  the  Federal  Works  Agency  that 
a  mihimum  expenditure  of  $438,000,000 
will  be  reQUired  to  eliminate  the  most 
serious  detciencies  in  the  strategic  net- 
work. According  to  a  careful  survey 
made  at  the  direction  of  the  President, 
there  are  2.436  substandard  bridges  and 
approximately  19  095  miles  of  read  that 
must  be  widened  or  strengthened  to  put 
the  network  in  acceptable  condition  for 
emergency  use. 

To  raise  the  entire  strategic  network 
to  the  standard  eventually  desirable  for 
safe  and  convenient  use  by  both  civil 
and  military  traffic  would  require  ex- 
penditure of  several  billion  dollars, 
accciding  to  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion estimates. 

A  survey  of  the  defense-road  require- 
ments, in  which  each  State  highway 
departmerlt  was  asked  to  estimate  its 
needs,  was  reported  in  the  January  and 
February  Issues  of  the  magazine  Reads 
and  Streets.    The  article  says: 

A  generaillzed  summary  ot  these  reports 
Indicates  funds  of  the  order  of  $1,500,000,000 
would  be  required. 

I  knew  that  ultimately  large  sums 
must  be  spent  on  the  system,  but  no 
member  of  the  Reads  Committee  thought 
of  spending  such  sums  now.  I  only  cite 
the  figureB  to  shcTw  the  wide  spread 
betwten  the  estimates  of  State  highway 
departments  and  the  authorization  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

We  have  indeed  been  conservative  in 
proposing  an  expenditure  of  only  $125,- 
000  000,  an  amcunt  less  than  one-third 
of  the  co6t  of  correcting  critical  de- 
ficiencies in  the  system,  as  estimated  by 
the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

The  Washington  Post  fears  that  "a 
hundred  million  dollars  would  be  need- 
lessly spent,  and  the  Army  would  prob- 
ably lack  seme  of  the  highway  and  bridge 
improvements  it  so  urgently  needs." 
Evidently  the  Post  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
Army's  acl^ion  with  regard  to  the  system, 
or  else  it  (eels  that  the  Army  does  not 
know  whai  it  needs. 

Army  acd  Navy  Establishments  and 
defense  industries  are  spread  out  over 
the  entire  country  but  some  sections  of 
the  strategic  system  may  be  rather  dis- 
tant from  any  of  these  concentrated  de- 
fense activities.  The  Post  appears  to 
see  little  sense  in  improving  a  road  one 
or  two  hundred  miles  away  from  a  camp 
or  defense  plant.  Yet  if  the  men  are  to 
be  fed  and  the  plants  supplied  with  raw 
materials,  the  worst  bottlenecks  on  our 
most  important  highways  must  be  re- 
moved or  conditions  alleviated.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  that  our  defense 
activity  is  confined  within  a  sm.all  circle 
around  each  camp  or  plant. 
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If  it  were  proposed  to  appropriate  the 
entire  amount  needed  to  correct  the 
critical  weaknesses  in  the  strategic  sys- 
tem and  apportion  this  amount  among 
the  States  according  to  the  Federal-aid 
formula  then  there  miglit  be  reason  to 
fear  that  somic  work  not  uigent  in  char- 
acter might  be  done.  There  is  no  reason 
for  such  fear.  Tl^e  careful  studies  that 
have  been  n^ari"  ^hnw  that  apportion- 
ment of  $125,000  000  will  not  give  to  most 
States  half  the  arr.eunt  r.  -eded  for  urgent 
work. 

The  advantage  cf  an  immediate  and 
general  attack  en  the  weak  links  in  the 
strategic  system  and  avoidance  of  the 
rush  and  clam.or  to  get  allocated  rather 
than  apportioned  funds  seemed  to  dic- 
tate that  the  Federal-aid  formulas  be 
used.  We  were  trying  to  avoid  a  pork 
barrel,  not  make  one. 

The  Federal  Government  is  asking 
each  of  the  States  to  concentrate  on  the 
strategic  n3twork  its  State  highway 
funds  and  remaining  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  authorized  before  the  de- 
fense program.  During  the  present  con- 
struction season  State  highway  programs 
have  been  revised,  many  planned  proj- 
ects not  on  the  strategic  system  have 
been  postponed,  and  there  has  been  a 
marked  upswing  in  work  on  the  strategic 
system.  If  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  give  a  moderate  degree  of  financial 
support  to  its  own  recommendation,  then 
there  is  little  reason  to  hope  that  the 
States  will  continue  to  do  so. 

If  this  effort  toward  the  removal  of  the 
worst  bottlenscks  on  our  most  used  high- 
ways be  pork-barrel  legislation,  then  let 
the  Washington  Post  make  the  most  of  it. 
Federal  laws  do  not  give  to  any  Member 
of  Congress  any  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  projects  to  be  improved  and  no  Mem- 
ber will  be  able  to  make  much  of  it. 

»  Jf 

Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTK:  SIGN   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF    OHIO 

IK  THE  HOU.'^F  OF  REPRESENT .XTIVEd 


Fnicy.  August  S,  19il 


ARTICLE    BY    DR     GECRGE    GALLUP 


Mr.  SECMEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exttnd  my  rennaks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by  Dr. 
Gallup  on  the  subject  of  old-age  pen- 
sions: 

PxTBLic  SmiNG  Modest  Sums  as  Pension 
Issue  Looms  Again 
(By  George  Gallup,  director.  American  Instl- 
'      ■  tute  ef  Public  Opinion) 

PniNcnoN.  N.  J.  Augu.-.t  7.— Tlie  peren- 
nial issue  of  government  old-age  pensions 
may  be  thrown  In  congressional  laps  shortly 
as  the  result  of  hearings  new  being  conduct- 
ed by  a  special  Senate  committee  under 
Senator  Downey,  of  California.  Washington 
observers  report  that  the  committee  Is  vir- 


tually certain  to  reccmmrnd  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  pen-^ion  system,  and  i^redict  that 
a  bill  supported  by  Dr.  Towuseud  or  some 
Fimilar  measure  may  reach  a  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

In  such  circumstances  no  question  is  more 
timely  than  to  ask:  Where  does  the  American 
public  now  stand  on  old-age  pensions?  Is 
the  public  satisfied  with  the  amounts  now 
granted  to  needy  citizens  at  the  age  cf  65? 

What  sums  would  be  paid  if  the  general 
public  £et  the  scales? 

As  the  pension  question  boils  to  the  top 
cnce  more,  a  Nation-wide  survey  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  indi- 
cates: 

1.  That  the  vast  majoritj  of  American  citi- 
zens (more  than  90  percent)  approve  of  the 
basic  principle  of  government-administered 
pensions.  In  the  last  decade  the  idea  that 
old-age  security  Is  a  Federal  responsibility 
Las  apparently  taken  firm  hold. 

2.  While  the  public  shows  dissatisfaction 
with  the  amounts  now  being  paid  to  needy 
old  people  (present  amounts  average  about 
$20  a  month  for  the  country  as  a  whole) ,  the 
typical  American's  !dea  of  what  his  Govern- 
ment should  pay  is  a  moderate  one. 

Nor  have  the  public's  sums  Increased  sub- 
stantially over  the  past  5  years,  despite  rising 
costs  of  living,  comparison  with  earlier  in- 
stitute studies  shows. 

3.  Far  from  endorsing  schemes  like  Cali- 
fornia's recent  drive  for  $30  every  Thursday, 
the  average  American  sets  a  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $42  a  month  for  single  per- 
sons and  $73  for  married  couples.  This  fact 
in  Itself  provides  an  Interesting  rebuttal  for 
those  critics  of  dem.ocracy  who  have  some- 
times forecast  dire  raids  on  the  Treasury  If 
public  opinion  were  ever  allowed  to  guide 
fiscal  policy. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  public's  minimum 
for  a  single  person  ($42)  would  mean  only 
$500  a  year.  Moreover,  it  Is  very  close  to  the 
top  grants  already  available  In  States  like 
California.  Arizona.  Oregon,  Indiana,  -xnd 
Rhode  Island— though  considerably  higher 
than  the  averages  for  some  other  States  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

4.  Finally,  the  public  believes  that  citizens 
should  become  eligible  for  old-age  pensions 
at  the  age  of  60  Instead  of  63,  as  now  provided 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  . 

sFvr.N  m.rFNT  orrosr  pensions- 
In  the  prehmii.  ry  c:«  •.'n  the  Institute 
asked.  Are  you  in  lavc  :  ft  Government  old- 
age  pensions?  From  a  rr^s.'-  section  of  men 
and  women  in  the  United  Sta-.es  voting  popu- 
lation came  the  replies 

Pc'-ef  rif 

Favor  Government  pensions 91 

Oppose  Government  pensions 7 

Undecided 2 

Asked  at  what  age  pensions  should  begin, 
most  voters  named  60  years  of  age: 

Pecent 

Should  begin  before  60 ^" 

Should  begin  at  60 ">' 

At  61  or  later -- 36 

The  survey  voters  were  then  a.-ked.  What 
do  you  think  Is  the  smallest  income  per  month 
that  a  single  person  over  60  needs  for  a  de- 
cent living  in  your  community?  And  a  simi- 
lar question  was  asked  regarding  married 
couples  over  60. 

Though  the  sums  named  as  averages  (me- 
dians) are  much  below  what  the  Bureau  cf 
Home  Economics  and  other  Government 
agencies  have  estimated  as  necessary  for  a 
minimum  standard  of  health  and  decency, 
the  results  are  Interesting  for  their  comrasts 
when  analyzed  by  geographic  sections  and  by 
social  groups. 

Perhaps  most  Interesting  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  older  people  themselves  (over  60^  set 
more  modest  sums  than  younger  people,  many 
of  whom,  cf  course,  contribute  directly  to  the 
support  of  parents  at  present. 


sfct::in\l  cttni-ns 

Here   are   the   !-cK--.;or.al   medians  fcr  single 

persons  and  nviriied  ce\:ples  en  the  basis  of 

replies  from  the  Vv.t.np  pepulat.rn—those  who 

car.  m.'.kc  their  opinions  felt  at  the  ballet  bcx: 


Me(JlaD 
nioii)(tily 
sumifor 

Median 
monthly 
sura  for  ■ 
ranrrieii 
couple 

N..; n'lidl  u'. (.rufeO.. 

^42 

y\ 

\'pn-  Knplnnii 

37 
ii 

4S 

TS 

Middlo  Atlantic       

East  Centnil 

W  e-st  CentraJ  - 

South         

74 
SO 
M 

We.si 

78 

Broken   down   by   age  levels,    tl-.e    medians 
are: 


Voters  aped— 

Me.  ian  1 

nionlhly 

suni  tor 

yintlc 

1  erton 

Me'!  ian 
monthly 
sum  (or 
marriod 
c-c)ui>le 

21  to  34 

o5  to  44 

r48 

41 
40 

i77 
74 

4i  to  £9       V 

73 

COandc\en.     

63 

Among  other  groups  the  highcft  medians 
for  a  single  person  were  set  in  the  upper 
income  group  ($49  a  month)  and  among 
people  living  in  cities  of  more  than  100.000 
populaeion  ($32).  Lowest  medians  fcr  i^ln- 
gle  pel  sons  came  from  the  bottom  incunio 
groups  and  from   farmer.s  in  general. 
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Observabons  From  the  East 


IZXTEXSION   OF   REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  m:nnisc>ta 
IN     -HE  HCt-'SE  OF   REPRESENTATIVE3 


F-:icv    Axigu  '.  S.  1941 


IDITORIAL    FROM    NORTHWSS 
INSUKA.XCE       I 


Mr  KNUTSON,  M:'.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent has  sent  me  an  editorial  from 
Northwest  Insurance  that  deals  with  our 
dome.itic  and  foreign  programs  in  a  realis- 
tic ai  d  lorihright  manner.  It  is  in  the 
hope  that  every  Member  cf  Cone i ess  will 
read  this  editorial  that  it  is  inserted  in. 
the  Congressional  Recofd 

Th.>  editorial  follow.  : 

[From  Northwest  Insurr.ncel 

OBSERVATIONS  INS:DE    THE    E.\Sr 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  into 
the  East.  Here  is  the  situation  as  we  oh- 
servec.  It: 

Washington  Is  in  a  state  of  wildest  con- 
fusior:.  It  seemed  to  us  that  radical?  are 
everywhere  Inside  the  oCBclaldotn  of  the  G  v- 
ernrncnt.  Bunglers  occupy  many  of  ihc 
ptvotfil  positions.  Hundreds  of  political 
loafers  with  Juicy  salaries  strut  around  like 
barnyard  roosters. 

National-defense  statistics  are  i;.:>.'eiy  fic- 
tion. Bottlenecks  are  numerous  almof^t  be- 
yond   tabulation,    and    incompetency    Is    ths 
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wcr-t  !  tiitm  MTney  Is  thrown  arcimd  as 
thoui-'h  It  were  a.i  pltntilui  aa  water  ui  th-: 
ocea!.."  Wi.at  .t  ir...v  will  (>■  uncovered  when 
fxpfi.diiL.;r^  and  prixeduns  d  the  natiotial- 
drfen^o  pro>;ra:n  .ir..'  jirr, bt-d  m  a  congre.seional 
lr,\e.-  D^.it.i  !. 

A  rr..irjuf;icturer  related  to  us  that  he  had 
be«  n  10  drty«  in  Wa>hinKtcn  in  an  effi.r:  t'j 
pr(  CUT''  ln>trurt;un-  on  wlu-re  to  make  de- 
livery en  devices  he  had  prxluced  fur  na- 
lu  nal  defense  "I  Jiave  been  shiiUed  from 
c.ne  uflice  Ui  another,  and  alttr  17  interviews 
I  am  hti.i  m  the  dark  a-s  to  what  1  am  ^-uj)- 
p<>std  to  do  '    he  .said 

Stones  alx  ut  extravak'ance?  m  conjuction 
With  national  d<fpn=r  are  many  in  Washmg- 
tnn.  They  involve  purrlia.'-(-  of  land  frr  mili- 
tary purposfs,  construction  woik  at  Camp 
Meade  '.n  Marylanti.  and  Fijrt  Beivrjir,  ui  Vir- 
pitna.  itnd  c(i!,iraCl>-  of  variou.-^  kind.-).  Some 
of  them  snui!  like  graft  on  a  large  scale. 

Ui.di^r  tn.e  sir.rke  screen  of  eniercpncy.  eco- 
noriiic  screwballs  are  busy  on  schemii  for 
the  rei;:ir.entaticr.  and  re.:nlati>;n  of  bu-inebs 
in  tile  Unit.d  Sia'es  They  ?eem  to  have 
strcn*;  suppxTt  Inside  the,  »dministrat;on  fvir 
their  ;:e!anoii.=  (perations  In  the  pattrrn  of 
totalitarianism  Plan?  In  process  of  dtvei  ;■- 
me!i»  call  for  additional  lepislation  to  expar.d 
the  .'-upreme  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  of  'lie  Government  to  embrari:»  nur 
entirt'  econuniy  and  in  dictatcnal  disregard 
cf  democratic  prlr.ciples. 

Ti.e  clamor  for  a  declaraf.on  cf  war  ac.iinf-t 
Germar.v  is  hvs'orlcal  In  Washmtrtcn.  Inter- 
ventioni5ts  cannot  understand  why  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country'  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
Intn  bellieerency  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  Sfx-nt  for  propajtanda  to  arouse  the 
popiilaMon  to  a  frenzy  that  overwhelms  rea- 
s<  n  m  support  cf  complete  Involvement  in 
the  F'ruKRles  of  power  politics  overseas  Tlie 
results  have  been  negative  of  late  Many 
Interventlciusts  now  ,  arirue  bitterly  that 
President  Roosevelt  should  Ignore  entirely 
the  majority  of  the  Nation  and  that  like  a 
dictator  he  outrht  to  override  roughshod  the 
wishes  of  the  jjeople  In  that  connection 
propaganda  of  recent  vintaee  centers  upcn 
the  creation  of  public  opinion  strong  encvijjh 
to  stigmatize  ettectively  critics  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  as  traitors, 
agents  cf  tlio  Axis  or  dupes  of  the  latter 

The  fear  of  severe  Inflation  is  common  m 
business  circles  throughout  the  East  Com- 
modity prices  have  already  outrun  the  efforts 
of  th.e  Oovernment  to  control  them.  Here  is 
the  opinion  of  an  astute  observer;  "Inflation 
is  certain  to  result  from  a  pyramided  national 
debt  expected  ofBcially  to  climb  .-o  $90  000.- 
000  OOO  The  magicians  In  Washington  are 
doomed  to  di&app<5lntment  if  they  follow  the 
notion  that  they  can  stop  inflation  with  a 
wand  as  they  mumble  hocus-pocus  Ex- 
perience has  proved  tliat  war  always  brings; 
Inflation.  When  Napoleon  was  on  a  rampage 
In  Europe  prices  rose  45  percent.  During  th-? 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  prices  soared 
to  abt-'Ut  120  percent,  and  through  the  period 
of  World  War  No.  1  they  Jtimped  approxi- 
mately 127  percent.  The  Inflation  spiral  is  in 
motion  and  we  might  as  well  recognize  that 
fact  realistically  " 

Business  leaders  are  also  disturbed  ov-'r 
what  may  come  In  the  form  cf  taxes  m  that 
taxes  are  Iikelv  to  be  based  on  the  need  tor 
revenue  in  disregard  of  their  economic  ef- 
fects Ccnpress  Is  inclined  u.:)  determine  tax.  s 
from  the  .^t.indpomt  of  politics  rather  than 
equitable  distribution.  Along  such  de- 
fective procedures  the  econoaiic  machinery 
of  the  country  cannot  escape  serious  disk - 
catlcn 

The  situation  in  Washington  l8  more 
Bcrlcus  than  the  majority  of  the  pev:>ple 
realiire  Wendell  Willkie  did  the  Nation  a 
tragic  disservice  when  he  flopped  back  mro 
the  lap  of  the  New  Deal  Loyal  opposition  to 
tl.e  administration  of  President  Roosevelt  is 
vita:iy  Imp.  r'.int  in  the  preservation  of 
dcmocracv  ;n  the  United  S'.atcs 


E-Torts  to  Silence  the  cri':cs  of  the  N-.w 
Deal  are  indefcr.sibie  except  m  ictalitarian 
minds.  It  IS  felly  U:  ceiieve  that  national 
unity  requires  docile  acceptance  oi  every- 
th.ng  m  tlie  decisions  of  President  Rcxjsevelt. 


Congress    Should    Protect    Independent 
Bankers 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

n? 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fi-day.  Augut  S,  luil 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
pendin;^  btfcre'  Ih*'  H*)u-c  a  measure  of 
prt^at  import?,nc'>  to  ind'  pe!id<^nt  bank- 
er-. I  refer  to  th^-  Gere  bill  'H.  R  4636>, 
wliich  is  now  b'-f'ro  the  Hcu.v'  Banking 
and  Currency  Committeo.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  a  majority  of  the  House  when 
I  say  this  bill  deserves  tht  swift  con- 
sideratinn  and  approval  of  th'"'  Congress. 
The  Gore  bill  i.s  eminently  fair.  It  is 
merely  a  .^^top  toward  framing  int-^  law  a 
banking  policy  already  apprcvrd  by  the 
Conpress.  Simply  stated,  the  Gore  bill 
would  require  bianeh  bank^  to  publish 
their  individual  statements  of  condition 
The  branch-bankirie  practice  now  l*  to 
publish  a  con.-^olidatfed  figure  of  their 
statement  of  condition.  For  example,  let 
US  suppose  a  parent  bank  has  a  branch 
in  some  distant  city.  When  the  state- 
ment of  condition  of  the  branch  is  pub- 
lished the  consolidated  figure  of  tho  en- 
tire chain  is  used.  This  gives  the  im.pres- 
sion  that  the  publi.shed  flcure  represents 
the  assets  of  the  branch,  whereas,  in  fart, 
the  figure  is  the  sum  total  of  the  branch 
bank's  various  units. 

This  practice  is  unfair  and  should  be 
stopped  Immediately.  It  can  be  stopped 
by  passage  of  the  Gore  bill.  The  Gnre 
bill,  as  somicone  has  observed,  is  the 
truth-in-statcment  bill.  It  merely  com- 
pels branch  banks  to  tell  the  public  the 
truth  of  the  assets  of  a  branch  bank  in  a 
particular  city  or  town. 

Through   publication    of   the   conscli- 
I    dated  figure  of  a.ssets  the  branch   brtnk 
]   gives   the   impression    that    it    is    much 
■  stronger  and  better  able  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic than  the  independent  bank  which  is 
competing  with  It  across  the  street    This 
is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  independent 
banker,     without     whom     this    country 
would  not  be  the  great  Republic  k  is. 

I  believe  we  should  at  ail  times  approve 
every  safeguard  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion   and    continuance    of    independent 
banking.     Tho  Gore  bill  is  a  step  in  that 
direction.    Ttie  giant  branch  banks  are 
I   ever  on  the  alert  to  expand  their  interests 
and  swallow  up  the  independent  banker. 
There  has  been  talk  in  some  quarters  of 
making  every  independent  bank  with  de- 
posits of  less  than  $1,000,000  the  branch 
of  some  chain.    This  is  sheer  nonsense 
and  a  dangerous  trend. 
The  liquidity  of  a  bank  and  it.>  ability 
1   to  give  quick  and  efQcient  service  in  the 


community  where  it  operates  certainly 
should  tot  be  judged  on  that  bank's 
amount  of  deposits.  That  is  an  economic 
fallacy,  find  one  about  which  the  public 
should  be  informed.  There  is  absolutely 
no  connection  between  a  banks  size  and 
its  secuiaty.  I  think  the  history  of  the 
1933  bank  failures  well  proves  that  point. 

The  advantages  of  independent  bank- 
ing are  too  numerous  to  relate.  Inde- 
pendent banks  operate  according  to  their 
income.  They  pay  no  fancy  salaries. 
They  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  know 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  community 
they  serve.  Independent  bankers  have, 
furthermore,  a  definite,  social  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  development  of  their 
respectife  communities,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  about  branch  bankers. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  earnestly  hope  the 
Hctise  Bbnking  and  Currency  Committee 
soon  wilj  consider  the  Gore  bill,  and  that 
the  meaisure  will  receive  the  quick  ap- 
proval oif  the  HoiLse  and  Senate. 
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The  Case  of  Eire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAVlS  ?.  McCRANERY 

I  OF   PENNS'tt.VANTA 

IN  th£  house  of  representatives 


.  Friday.  Augud  S.  1941 
I    •  

ARTICLE  BY  EDWARD  I    FENLON 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edward  I.  Fenlon.  Ph.  D.,  from  the 
Brooklyn  'N,  Y,)  Tablet  of  July  19,  1941: 

[Prom  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Tablet  of  July  19. 
j  1941] 

1         Thi  Casi  or  Eiiut 
(By  Edward  I.  Fenlon,  Ph.  D.) 

Increasing  communications  relative  to  the 
neutrality  of  Eire  have  appeared  In  the  press 
almoBt  ditlly,  including  several  In  the  Tablet. 
A  numbtr  of  these  letters  seem  vague  and 
one-sided,  while  several  miss  the  mark,  or 
even  anjt  mark  at  all,  being  random  shots, 
possibly  to  relieve  the  Itch  of  prejudice. 

The  oltlcial  explanation  for  Eire's  position 
is  simplt,  viz;  Her  people  overwhelmingly 
chose  the  actual  status,  the  status  of  peace. 
Her  Government,  hence,  is  accepting  the  sole 
courge  consonant  with  the  democratic  ideal. 
The  determination  of  the  country  is  hardly 
different  from  that  of  Switzerland,  for  in- 
stance, or  from  that  of  America  If  democracy 
were  regarded  among  us  today  as  it  Is  In  Fire 
or  was  in  times  well  withm  memory.  Actual 
democracy,  as  opposed  to  lip  democracy, 
makes  the  people  of  a  nation  master  of  its 
destiny.  Meanwhile  arguments  by  persons 
profeE5iT\p  democracy  as  an  Ideal,  as  against 
the  principle  now  guiding  Eire,  must  neces- 
sarily run  to  sophistry. 

Beyond  the  simple  exposition  aforesaid,  the 
authorities  of  Eire,  conservative  administra- 
tors that  they  are,  consistently  refuse  to  go. 
Nor  is  it  »t  all  necessary  that  they  go  fiu-ther. 
The  explanation  suffices;  It  is  clear-cut  and 
sententious;  it  is  complete.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  case  of  take  it  or  leave  it.  There  is  no  call 
for  Eire  to  be  apologetic. 

We  whp  look  on  from  a  distance,  however, 
have  grounds  to  assume  that  Eire  has  learned 
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her  lessons.  It  were  Irrational  to  suppose 
that  she  has  not.  Incidentally,  the  condition 
Is  very  much  more  than  we  dare  say  for  our- 
selves at  the  moment — that  we  have  learned 
our  le.ssons.  But  now.  If  Eires  lessons  signify 
anything  tht  y  show  clearly  enough  that  Eng- 
land and  Ei-e  can  not  abide  in  peace  under 
the  one  roof  English  religious  intolerance, 
the  root  of  litre's  long  suffering,  and  English 
philcscphy,  so  distasteful  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  ol  Patrick,  are  a.^  recurrent  bomb 
er.plcslons  between  the  respective  peoples,  and 
the  too-keen  memories  of  the  consequent  dis- 
asters linger,  perhaps  never  to  be  effaced 

BRrrAIN      AND     THE     "ELIGIOUS     MIND 

Indeed,  It  were  difficult  for  Britain,  maybe 
Impossible,  at  least  from  our  poor  human 
point  cf  view,  ever  to  come  Into  the  hearts  of 
the  great  b3dy  of  religious-minded  peoples 
cf  Continental  Europe  and  throuch<ut  the 
world,  not  to  spcRk  of  the  scions  of  Eire  We 
of  America,  inheritors  of  English  cducalion 
and  of  English  tradition  generally  m.iy.  as  a 
nation,  never  fully  understand  the  rellgtous 
sensibilities  of  Europe  for  Britain  Ordi- 
narily It  would  be  necessary  to  live  for  a 
time  in  Eire  or  or  th«"  ConMnent  to  come  Into 
the  apprechition  The  Belgians,  the  French, 
the  Italians  the  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Poles,  great  numbers  of  Dutch  and  of  Ger- 
mans, and  many  other  spiritually  mlndod 
Europeans  ire  fervidly  and  traditionally  set 
against  Britain. 

Leaving  aside  even  the  Immediate  eflecis  on 
those  pecpl ;  of  the  so-called  Reformation  In 
England,  it;  unhallowed  aftermath  gave  rise 
to  a-. perennial  flow  of  drab  British  material- 
ism,* a  something  that  the  conscience  of  Eire 
and  that  of  the  rellglous-r  *ndcd  ol  the  Con- 
tinent wert.  from  the  beginning,  prepared 
tenaciously  to  resist.  To  those  peoples 
Britain  beci  me  a  symbol  of  opposition  to  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  The  progressive  world 
aggrnndizement  of  the  Empire  that  once 
gloried  in  a:i  Austin,  in  a  Bede.  In  an  Anselm. 
etc..  etc..  and  boasted  the  patronaee  of  tit. 
George — so  much  ol  that  aggrandizement  iic- 
crulng  under  conditions  that  today  we  are 
supposed  t3  Ignore — only  added  with  the 
years  to  this  almost  innate  disposition  tf 
distaste 

Even  a  parsing  perspective  of  Bacon.  Hobbes, 
Locke.  Ber!;e!ev.  Hume.  Bentham,  the  Mills. 
Huxley    Sp^'ncer.  Schiller,  etc.  etc     must  re- 
veal   Bometriing   of    what    I  mean      Theirs   is 
shallow  phlosophy  at   best    as  'ndeed   beflta 
materialism    or    positivism    and    agncstlclsm 
Berkeley,  f   is  true,  professedly  opposes  ma- 
terialism, tut  does  80  with  such  en  excess  cf 
ingenuity  und  with   such  a  renunciation  of 
tradition   as   to   Illustrate   the   methods   and 
the  manner  of  the  subtle  propagai.dist.  which 
is.    undenlitbly     not   alone    characteristic   of 
British  philosophy  but  of  British  diplomacy 
as  well,   ard  which  a   fair   analysis  of  even 
contempon.nccus      history      will      not     fail 
abundant!}    to  disclose,  a  characteristic  that 
I  have  no  f  csitancy  in  saying  is  now  palpable 
In  our  own  American  displomacy,  a  diplomacy 
that  fits  the  type  of  education  that  Is  z\u 
Inheritance       It   Is,  in  effect,  the  diplomacy 
born   of  piapmatism,    which   was  a  practice 
ages  before  It  became  a  theory  and  which,  in 
verity,    result;     In    the    end    Justifying    the 
•   means,     for     pragmatism     stripped     of    the 
rationalize!   trappings  of  its  proponents   'iS 
individual    choice    as    opposed    to    objective 
truth     To  conceal  one's  ends  or  aims,  even  for 
sufpcsed    overt,    democratic   matters.    It    be- 
comes nec<ssary  to  carry  the  public  along,  to 
resort  to  ingenious,  disingenuous,  and  mel- 
lifluous ratloualization,  to  engage  in  wjid- 
enchantmtnt.  in  the  prot'-sting  too  much,  as 
•  said  Shaktspeare,  all  of  which,  early  or  late, 
reveals  th(  plethora  of  camouflage  above  the 
Blender  su  :Etance.    But  the  Britith.  and  now 
we     call    it    displomacy.     "Mother   country" 
takes  on  is  peculiar  significance  here. 

THE    IRISH    HAVE    LEARNED 

Tcday  p.  rsrns  cf  the  pragmatic  mind  (they 
call    It'  humanistic    at    Or^oid)    are    busily 


censuring  Eire  because  of  her  dt* ermlnaticn 
to  t>e  no  part  of  the  actual  BraLsh  stew. 
When  a  man  makes  a  treaty  with  a  normal 
Irishman,  the  document  forthwith  becomes 
a  sacred,  not  merely  a  potential.  Instrument. 
The  bargain  Is  closed  and  the  Gael  goes  his 
way  set  to  duty  by  the  exactions  of  the  case, 
not  by  Its  concealed  exigencies  And  when 
contracts  are  broken,  betimes  before  the  ink 
Is  dry.  there  ensue  troubles  and  even  heart- 
breaks, which,  in  the  Instance  of  the  Irish- 
man, are  cataclysmic,  for  he  has  never 
learned  this  sl^allow  philosophy  called  prag- 
matism He  is.  in  eflect.  too  Impatient  to 
abide  it  for  a  moment  .  He  Is.  as  they  say 
today,  conditioned  so,  built  so  His  religion, 
above  all.  has  made  him  so. 

How  now.  then.  Is  it  po.<£ible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  Eire  to  .trust 
Churchill  or  Lloyd  George  or  any  of  tlie 
coterie  related  to  one  or  the  other?  How  is 
it  now  possible?  Think  you  that  the  Irish 
and  the  other  students  of  real  history  the 
world  over  believe  Churchill  when  he  says 
that  Britain  is  fighting  in  the  Interests  of 
the  smaller  nations  or  with  any  other  con- 
scious thought  but  one  related  exclusively  to 
Britain?  First,  stands  against  Churchill 
what  he  represents  to  Eire,  namely,  a  history 
of  700  years  of  suffering;  and.  next,  the  very 
pertinent  and  palpable  history  that  every 
Irishman  and  Irishwoman  cf  25  years  of  age 
and  over  has  witnessed  in  despair  with  their 
ov.u  simple  Irish  eyes,  llie  Irish,  forgiving 
by  nature,  as  all  of  Ms  know,  have  resolved 
to  forget  the  past  cr  as  much  cf  It  as  Is 
possible.  But.  they  know  immediately,  as 
distinct  from  report,  the  very  men  they  are 
now  dealing  with  as  no  American  knows 
them,  and  fools  were  they  not  to  impound 
the  knowledge  What  the  Irish  have  wit- 
nessed, of  themselves  alone,  stands  stark- 
nakedly  against  both  Churchill  and  George. 
for  they  were  Britain's  administrators  during 
those  awful,  never-to-be-forgotten,  days  from 
1916  to  1921. 

OUT-HrrLERING   HnXER 

A  document  was  signed  on  March  8,  1921, 
by  seven  outstanding  Americans,  to  wit: 
Jane  Addams.  Frederic  Howe.  James  M. 
Maurcr,  Oliver  P.  Newman,  George  N.  Norrls 
(Senator).  Norman  Thomas  (Socialist),  and 
L.  Holling«worth  Wood,  a  document  that 
must  disclose,  but  only  as  an  instance  among 
hundreds,  why  the  Irish  cannot  and  will  not 
trust  Churchill  or  Lloyd  George,  or  the  Eng- 
lish Government  generally  To  repeat,  we 
offer  the  matter  as  merely  typical  of  the  cen- 
turies. No:  It  Is  not  a  case  of  opening  eld 
sores;  it  is  the  fact  of  a  death  struggle  from 
yet  unhealed  sores.  As  said,  the  Gael  seeks 
to  overlook  the  past.  But  is  it  not  asking 
too  much  of  even  a  spiritualized  human  na- 
ture to  Insist  that  the  Irish  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  actualities  as  a  matter,  not  of  revenge, 
but  of  prudence? 

The  Americans  Just  mentioned  constituted 
a  commission  to  report  of  conditions  In 
Eire — the  unbelievable  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed from  1916  to  the  end  of  19'20.  condi- 
tions that.  It  Is  fair  to  say,  out-H:tlered 
Hitler  in  the  relation  of  his  soldiers  to  the 
Jews.  These  Americans  were  delegated  to 
tr.ake  an  investigation  by  a  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  which  committee  Included  5 
State  Governors,  11  United  Slates  Senators. 
13  Representatives,  the  mayors  of  15  large 
cities.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  Keane. 
4  Methodist  bishops,  clergymen— priests  and 
ministers — eduratcrs,  editors,  businessmen,, 
and  b.bor  leaders.  Thirty-six  States  were 
represented  on  the  committee. 

The  committee  was  provided  with  funds 
ample  for  all  expenses,  including  for  the  call- 
ing cf  witnesses.  The  British  Embassy  gave 
public  assurances  that  its  Government  would 
refuse  passports  to  no  Irish  witness.  What 
happened?  If  you  know  the  history  of  even 
some  cf  the  relations  covering  Joint  Engllsh- 
Iri.sh  affairs,  you  need  hardly  be  told  what 
happened.    It  was  the  same  ege-old  double- 


dealing,  the  old.  rild  pr.igmatism  or  oppor- 
tunism, which  Is  really  the  one  thine  Even 
Irish  bishops  failed  to  secure  passports  And 
this  is  the  testimony  of  none  c'hcr  th.i::  tlie 
celebrated  Cardinal  Lc,:u.  D  :.;i:  O  Call^e- 
han.  lord  mayor  of  Coik.  iaila.g  cl  his  ."-hip- 
pliig  credentials,  came  over  as  a  stowaway 
Pete:  MacSwlney  arrived  as  a  common  sta- 
mt.n  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Derham  landed 
from  a  small  trading  vessel.  Others  were  not 
so  fortunate.  Even  the  nymphs  of  subterfuge 
had  deserted  them  Mrs  MacCurtaIn  was 
shot  at,  and  her  house  raided  and  denuded  of 
evidence  shortly  after  receiving  the  Invitation 
to  testify.  Her  mail  evidently  had  been  tr.m- 
pered  with,  indicating  that,  as  a  witness,  she 
had  something  to  tell,  to  tell  an  unbelieving 
and  unsympathetic  American  public,  for 
then  Britain  controlled,  as  she  now  controls, 
the  worldways  of  prcpagaud»,  and  Britain, 
like  Caesars  wife,  was  then,  as  now.  alxjve 
suspicion 

I  cannot  present  here  mote  than  a  few 
specimens  of  the  testimony,  and  there  Is  no 
atterpt  to  cull  the  mere  sensational  portions 
of   IT.. 

EnrTAIN    AND    THE    COMMISSION 

H  3wever.  one  will  note  at  the  very  outset 
thai  Britain  and  certain  of  the  British  be- 
came obstructionists,  not  alone  in  the  refu.sal 
cf  passports  tc  Invited  Irish  witntsses.  but 
also  In  the  sense  that  Britain  completely  Ig- 
ncr -d  the  commission,  while  eelected  British 
sublects  (Englishmen)  refuted  to  testify. 
But  let  the  commission  speak  lor  Itself: 

"It  must  be  pointed  out  while  the  reports 
and  documents  gathered  by  the  Commls-slon 
present  the  case  of  Ireland  from  diverse 
points  of  view,  the  direct  testimony  available 
gives  thr>  case  almost  wholly  from  the  Irish 
Republican  viewpoint  or  from  sources  not 
unsympathetic  to  the  appllcouon  of  the  prin- 
clpl-  of  self-determination  to  Ireland.  In 
other  words,  the  Ulster  Unionist  viewpoint 
and  that  cf  British  ofHclaldoiti  In  Ireland,  m 
spite  of  every  earnest  effort  of  the  Commis- 
sioi, ,  were  not  represented  among  the  wlt- 
res;es.  Diligent  efforts  were  made  to  remedy 
thlf  unfortunate  defect 

"One  of  the  witnesses  Invitfd  by  the  Com- 
mlsflon  was  Rev  T  T  Shields,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  who  accompanied  the  deltg.itlon  of 
Uls'er  Protestant  Clergymen  on  their  tour  of 
the  United  States  last  year,  and  who,  w§ 
were  informed,  had  some  valuable  dccumen- 
tan-  evidence  on  Ireland  In  his  possession. 
Mr  Shields  received  the  advances  of  the  C(  m- 
mission  in  a  mood  of  unreceptivlty.  and  the 
effort  to  .secure  his  testlmocy,  and  that  of 
the  Ulster  delegation,  failed.  A  number  of 
English  JournallsU  in  the  United  States 
were  also  invited  to  testify,  but  In  no  case 
waj  an  acceptance  received," 

Further  on  the  report  says:  "Tl.e  C'r.n- 
misslcn  planned  •  •  •  to  send  a  sub- 
committee to  England  ai.d  Ireland,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  in  England  this  commit- 
tee shculd  consult  every  available  source  of 
Eri  ish  opinion  on  Ireland  •  •  •  but 
alter  passports  had  been  sacured  from  our 
State  Department  the  British  Government 
through   the   Embassy   refused    visas." 

Fiespectlng  the  witnesses  who  d»d  appear, 
the  report  Is  thus  laudatory:  "We  wish  to 
corimend  the  frank  and  dispassionate  spirit 
In  which  the  Irish  wltnesBca  presented  their 
testimony  They  came  to  vb  in  many  cases 
unier  conditions  of  great  personal  incon- 
venience, cr  even  danger.  Iiiscfar  as  they 
represented  the  Irish  people  before  the  Com- 
mijslon.  that  people  has  cause  for  pride  Jn 
lh(  m."  Let.  then,  the  attitude  of  the  Biitisb 
Gcvernment  in  the  caae  and  the  ackr.owl- 
ed:;ed  sincerity  of  the  witoessc-s  speak  for 
themselves. 

CHURCHILL'S  rzsfoKs-ie::  ::  Y 
We  note  here,  again,  that  the  head  cf  the 
Br  tlsh  Government  at  the  time  was  Llcyd 
George,  and  his  vicar,  imm'dlately  re^p  'n- 
Eitle  for  the  outrages  perpetrated  In  Eue, 
Winston  Churchill.     We  quote: 
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"Wr  And  thnt  th€  Irl'h  people  are  doprlved 
of  Th*>  prritt^c'l'in  of  Bn'i?-h  law,  to  wh'.ch 
tiipv  wi'itl  he  on'i'lecl  as  «iibj'^cts  cf  tlie 
Br:'>h  K.i...'  They  are  likewise  deprived 
cf  'l,c  protecticii  prantf-d  by  International 
lau  '  .  w!)!ch  they  would  be  entitled  as 
biliic^T'!  •.  T.-y  are  at  the  mercy  of  Im- 
ptr;,.:  Br, •.-!•!  f .rff--  whlrh,  acting  con^r'.ry 
t'  ■■'■■  I'-'-'  .i'.  'i  '<  all  <;'andards  nf  numan  ccn- 
diu  *  b,!'  ■  i!:-ti»vitfd  In  Ireland  a  'terror.'  the 
rvicif:.rf.     f  which  i^ef.ns  to  prove  that — 

"i  1  >  The  Imperial  Britihh  CJ. .vernmetit  h:^s 
trratrd  and  mtrcdurfd  into  Irelaiid  a  fcrre 
cf  at  lea-t  78  000  men  many  of  them  yiutii- 
ful  and  inexp'TiPnced  and  >(,me  of  them  c^n- 
vict.s  and  h.i«  inrir.-d  that  force  to  unbr.d.rd 

Vtoli  !iCr 

■■<2)  Thf  Hriti.sh  Imp.'.ial  fcrcf'  in  Ireland 
hi'.v^-  ind.-crimini.tfly  killed  t:inc-cfnt  mfn. 
women,  and  children;  have  Indiscriminately 
!;i-,s,i,-„,  nated  pti.s..n.s  fu.-pected  oi  being  Re- 
piihliiai^.  hr.r  tortured  and  shot  prisoners 
while  111  cutidy,  ;id.  p',ng  the  subterfuees 
■  A  'r' tu-.U  to  f'.alf  and  "attempting  ti  es- 
.a',;i  :  aid  h..vp  afributid  to  alle^.-d  Sinn 
Kfin  extrt-nn-ts'  tiie  Bnti.-h  a?=a?^«inat!f.n  cf 
proinuu-nr   In-h  Republicans 

"i3|  Hi. use  burning  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion i.f  viiiai^es  and  cities  by  Imprnal  British 
forces  have  b^i-n  c<-.untenanced.  and  oidered 
by  omc.;-ils  -.f  the  British  Gr,vernment;  nod 
elaborate  pr  virion  by  gasoline  sprays  and 
^  bombs  ha.-  be-n  m;\de  In  a  numrx-r  of  m- 
'i-tance'c  f.,r  ^ystt-nn-itic  incend.arism  as  part  cf 
a    plan   of  terrorism 

"(4  I  A  cnmpaitjn  for  the  destruction  of  the 
means  cf  existence  of  the  Irish  pe-ple  has 
been  conducted  by  the  burning:  cf  factories. 
creameries  ck  ps  and  farm  implements,  and 
the  shixiting  nf  farm  animals  The  cam- 
paign is  carried  on  rt  pardies^  of  the  political 
V..W3  of  their  owners,  and  results  in  widc- 
.-prf.id  and  acute  suffering  among  wcmen  and 
children 

"(5)  Acting  under  a  series  of  proclamaticns 
Issued  by  the  competent  military  authorities 
of  the  Bntisn  Imperial  forces.  hostas;es  are 
earned  by  forces  txposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
R>  public. in  army;  fines  are  levied  upc  towns 
and  Villages  as  punibhmenl  for  alleged  of- 
fenses cf  individuals;  private  property  is  de- 
6tri  yed  m  reprit^Us  for  acts  with  which  the 
owners  have  no  connection;  and  the  clvUian 
p«^  pulaticn  1*  subjected  to  an  inquisition  upon 
the  theory  that  individuals  are  in  possession 
C  Information  valua'  le  to  the  military  forces 
c  Great  Britain  These  acts  of  the  Imperial 
British  forces  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
peace  or  war  among  modern  civilized  na- 
Uors.     •     •     • 

TERRORISM 

"It  wt  uld  appear  that  the  natural  fear  of 
the  Imperial  Br^'ish  forces  In  Ireland  is  fos- 
tered  by  propaganda  jnto  terror  under  the 
auspice*  cf  the  Imperial  British  Government. 
The  bearing  cf  thw>  natural  aiid  artificial  ap- 
prehensive ness  upon  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  amon*:  the  troops  may  t>e  sur- 
mised If   not  defined 

"John  Charles  Clarice,  an  American,  wit- 
nessed the  fhcotint?  of  a  boy  on  the  streets 
cf  Cork  bv  two  drunken  Black  and  Tans, 
who.  scarcely  able  to  walk,  flred  Into  a 
crowd,  ar.d  were  then  led  away  by  their 
fellows      •      •      • 

"John  TanKney,  a  former  member  of  the 
Brittfh  forces,  testified  concerning  a  raid  in 
which  he  participated,  on  a  village  near  Bally- 
larby  "This  County  Inspector  Lcwndes  had 
the  orders  and  be  adjourned  to  an  adjoining 
saJocn  and  had  a  drink,  and  two  vouni?  mili- 
tary officers,  who  were  In  barge  of  the  mili- 
tary party,  adjourned  with  him  and  got  stu- 
pidly drunk.  All  three  were  drunk.  •  •  • 
We  went  hom.e  and  the  military  were  firing 
all  the  way  hack.  I  myself  had  to  ccm.e  to  a 
•oldier  who  was  stupidly  drunk  and  take  a 
revolver  cut  cf  his  hand  '  John  Joseph  Cad- 
dan,  a  former  member  of  the  R  I.  C.  testified 
that  the  men  drank  before  going  out  tc  serv- 
ice,  presumably   as  e  spur   to  courage.     He 


stated'  'They  wre  up  there  somie  cf  them, 
most  cf  the  ni^ht.  dr-nkmi;  '  " 

Frank  Dempsej'.  chairman  cf  thf?  Urban 
C(  uncil  of  Mallow,  testified  tha*:  v.h'-'n  that 
town  was  burr^ed  by  British  soldier'^  en  Sep- 
tember 27,  1920.  .most  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
raid  were  drui^.k  He  said:  "The  first  thing 
they  did  wa.-  to  fire  r- vclvcr  shots  and  rifle 
«hc',.=  abou^  the  town.  Next,  they  raided  seme 
of  the  public  hou^e.s  and  looted  them  and  got 
drunk"  The  wii.e^s  st.nted  that  he  com- 
plaintd  to  the  orT.rer  whi  replied  that  he 
had  lost  con-r.,1  ■: f  them  •'Damn  it.  t^ey  are 
all  drunk  " 

Individual  shootings  cf  innocent  persons 
m  raids  on  home;;  seemed  to  be  the  common 
orck  r  A  liumber  cf  such  cases  are  listed  in 
the  repor-  \Vc  take  just  one:  "Th-^re  were  no 
lifh;  .  at  night  on  the  streets  of  Bantfy.  and 
the  Black  and  Ta:as  or  the  R  I  C — they  were 
diseuised  so  thi.t  one  cula  net  tell  to  which 
brdy  thry  belonged— thoy  knocked  at  the 
do.'r  She  (motlier  of  a  hunchback  youth) 
answered  the  Scr.ock  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand  The  soldiers  knocked  "he  candle  from 
her.  using  an  electric  light  tr.  light  them  up 
the  s'.airs  Tl-.e  volunteer  boy  was  not  at 
heme  The  litrie  hunchback  boy  ran  from 
his  cwn  room  In-o  his  brother's  room.  The 
mother  rushed  up  the  stairs  after  them,  .^nd 
was  111  sieh-  of  the  tragedy  when  it  occurred. 
'My  boys  hands  were  raised  in  praver."  she 
said.  'They  shot  h'rn  'hrcunh  his  uplifted 
hands'" 

AN    .^PP!!.\;s.\L   .AND    A    HCFE 

Let  what  we  have  thus  extracted  from  the 
report  of  the  commissi', n  suffice  at  least  for 
the  moment.  We  r  uld  add  very  much  more 
Includ.ng  the  tes-im..  nies  of  persons  of  the 
h:gnest  order  to  me  individually  during  a 
Visit  to  Ireland,  while  De  Valera  and  fol- 
lowers were  y(  t  biv  .uacKing  In  the  hills 
away  from  the  British  soldiery~the  royal 
Irish  ccnsrabulary.  the  military,  and  the 
au.xiliarirs  Bu*  the  point  in  the  end  would 
be  the  same— tlie  Irish  will  never  trust 
Churchill  or  George  or  their  associates — men 
known  to  be  responsible  for  one  of  the  very 
meanest  recorded  outrage.-^  of  all  time— the 
releasiiig  of  armed  drunker,  convicts  and 
irresponsible  youths  upuu  a  p,  cple  as  the 
Irish.  Nothing  that  I  h..\v  thu.-  far  heard 
or  read  of  the  actual  w^rld  catastrophe  is 
Comparable,  let  Churchill  invei-h.  a.>  he  does 
and  may  do.  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
for  whom,  indeed,  none  of  us  entertain  sym- 
pathies of  whatsoever  sort  or  degree.  I  know 
well  how  the  hand  of  Gr.d  upC-n  Churchill 
who  had  more  or  less  immediately  to  do  with 
the  "black  and  tan"  infamies,  would  be 
interpreted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
religuus  persons,  even  as  they  pray  daily  for 
him  and  his  suffering  people.  Such  Is  the 
ni-.bil.ty  of  the  Gael. 

Perhaps  as  never  befcre  in  modern  times 
spiritual  leaders  -rday  call  to  En^-land  and 
to  the  world  to  h.usten  the  wavs  of  peace  by 
renewing  theaisi.>lves  in  the  things  of  the 
sp.rit.  the  sole  ccurse  left  to  salvage  or  to 
s..  e  To  Britannia,  in  very  particular,  the 
E.npire  that  has  so  long  ruled  the  waves  to  no 
appreciable  upliftini?  achievement,  the  ap- 
p-ea!  has  special  significance — the  great  ma- 
jority of  whcse  iramed.ate  sens  and  daugh- 
ters follow  the  lead  cf  divinely  appointed 
uligicn  no  longer  The  appeal  is  to  recom- 
mence to  rule  Its  own  spirit  in  and  through 
God  The  religious  statistics  covering  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Wales  make  discouraging 
study  Christ  remains  precisey  where  Eng- 
land left  Him.  centuries  ago — left  Him  with 
His  cutstretcheo  arras  at  the  unfortunate, 
alluring  cr-issroad.-.  At  that  point  there 
must  be  a  renewec.  tryst  or  British  leadersh.  p 
has  likely  seen  its  day.  fcr  histcry  is  inexora- 
ble in  this,  that  mere  m.aterial  power  is  fated 
to  a  relatively  restricted  term. 

If  the  world  disaster  prove  thus  spiritually 
resultant,  the  actual  unparalleled  su.?ering 
cf  Britain  and  of  the  nations  at  large  •.«.  .11 
not  have  been  in  vain,  aiid  the  Irish  w^dl  nit 


alone  unselfishly  prcvlde  and  prepare  thft 
fatted  calf  but  will  rejoice  and  be  gl?.d  as 
possibly  no  other  people  can. 


Outline  oi  Lake  Superior  Iron-Ore  Indus- 
try and  Its  Relation  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 

i      I  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  PENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 


STATEtMEm" 


Thursday.  July  31,  1941 


OF  HON    GEORGE  H   BE>rDER. 
OF  OHIO 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  gi-anied  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recori),  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment:      I 

1  Effect  On  Lake  Superior  Iron  mines: 

A.  Importation  of  foreign  ores  in  great 
quantities  frould  have  a  ruinous  effect  upon 
Lake  Superior  Iron-mine  operators,  rail  and 
lake  Iron-cje  shippers, 

B.  Importation  of  foreign  ores  for  bene- 
ficlatlcn  of  Lake  Superior  ores  might  eventu- 
ally serlousfly  impair  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  8t«el  industry  of  the  United  States  and, 
In  the  eventi  of  another  world  crisis,  Jeopardize 
our  nationail  security, 

II.  Present  Lake  Superior  ore  markets: 

A  Great  Lakes  and  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley region: 

B  Supplies  86  percent  of  Iron  ore  con- 
sumed in  tbe  United  States. 

C.  In  IQa*:  shipped  over  61,000.000  tons  to 
domestic    consumers. 

D  Shipped  over  a  million  tons  to  Canadian 
furnaces 

III.  Value  of  Iron-ore  industry— Invest- 
ment, labor,  taxes: 

A.  Investment— 

1.  In  mines.  $300,000,000. 

2  In  1.500  miles  of  railroads  connecting  the 
mines  of  tbe  upper  lake  ports  maintained 
by  Iron-ore  business  and  lake  vessels  carrylnir 
that  trade,  $300,000,000. 

3.  Many  more  millions  Invested  In  35  un- 
loading decks  on  lower  lake  ports  and  rail 
facihties  from  these  to  consuming  furnaces 

B    Labor.  1937— 

1.  Over  20.000  persons  In  Lake  Superior 
Iron-ore  industry  receiving  »32.000^0  In 
wages. 

2.  Many  more  thousands  employed  In 
transpcrtaticn  of  ore  and  on  the  unloadinz 
dock£.  * 

C,  Taxes,  etc.— 

1.  Lake  Superior  Iron-ore  Industry  pays 
$30,000,000  in  state  and  local  taxes. 

2.  The  Influstry  pays  In  wages  and  other 
handling  cljarges  $150,000,000,  exclusive  cf 
unloading  charges  on  lower  lake  ports  where 
ore  Is  consumed  or  shipped  to  Inland  fur- 
naces. 

3.  Lake  Superior  Iron-ore  mining  Industry 
alone  supports  74  cities,  villages,  and  towns 
having  a  ccmbined  population  of  190,000 
persons. 

IV    Foreign  reserves: 

A  Sweden,  1.500.000.000  tons  very  high 
grade  close  to  seaports,  open  all  year  and 
connected  by  rail  to  mines. 

B  Russia.  1.000.000  000  on  the  sh^-res  of 
the  Black  Sea— several  billion  of  lower  grade 
era  on  the  Black  Sea  but  of  a  type  easily 
concentrated.  ' 
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1,000  tons  of  high-grade 


billion   tons 


C    Chile.   l.( 
ore  near  sef  coast. 

D    Brazil,    seven    to    thirteen 
wrhm  300    nlles  cf  scacoast, 

E  Cuba,  three  to  five  billion  tons  located 
on  coast, 

V.  Foreign  Imports: 

A.  Imparl  of  ores  from  these  and  other 
countries  have  for  some  years  come  into  the 
Eastern  and  Atlantic  seaport  markets  largely 
to  the  excUision  cf  Lake  Superior  ore— «ome 
Swedish  ore  is  already  finding  its  way  into 
the  Great  Lakes  through  the  existing  14-foot 
St   Lawrence  Canal, 

B    Present  Imports,     (See  table  I  ) 

VI  Lake  Superior  Iton-ore  supplies — high- 
grade  ores: 

A.  1925  to  1988.  region  produced  545.000.000 
tons;  know  i  reserves  In  that  region  were  re- 
duced onlv  129  million  tons  (See  tables  II 
and  nil 

B    Discovery  cf  additional  reserves — 

1.  Constant  exploitation  and  discovery  of 
new  reserves  accounts  for  small  reduction  lii 
reserves  as  compared  with  production  Indi- 
cated unde;-  A 

2  In  spite  of  the  constant  discovery  of 
additional  -eserve*:,  prosp>ecting  for  these  Is 
held  back — kept  under  control,  closely 
watched — S3  as  not  to  discover  too  great  a 
quantity  of  valuable  Iron  deposits  too  far  In 
advance  of  when  they  will  be  needed.  If 
such  a  pol  cy  were  not  pursued,  the  result 
would  be  extremely  high  taxation  for  a  long 
period  of  time  which  the  iron -ore  industry 
could  not  afford  on  top  of  its  already  high 
tax  burden 

VII  The  low-grade  ores — 35-  to  45-percent 
ore  concen' rates : 

A  Almost  inexhaustible  supply  available  In 
Lake  Superior  district. 

VIII.  Ber  eficiatlon  of  low-grade  ores: 

A,  Ores  iire  now  being  beneflclated — con- 
centrated  (see  table  IV), 

B    Furth'r  concentration  practical  by — 

1.  Crushing  and  screening  ore  to  remove 
Impurities  of  rock  and  sand 

2.  Log  wishing  to  remove  fine  sand. 

3.  Jigging  to  remove  larger  particles  of 
rock  than  by  washing. 

4.  Suiter  ng  to  fuse 
which  wotJd  otherwise 
blast   furn  ices. 

5.  Roasting    to     remove    sulphur 
dioxide,  water  and  to  prepare  for — 

6.  Magnt  tic  sep.iration,  which  concentrates 
magnetic  Iron  oxides. 

7.  Flotation  processes  and  others,  which 
are  now  Ir    development   stages. 

IX   Sign.flcance  of  scrap  Iron: 

A.  1925  .o  1936.  160,000.000  tons  of  scrap 
ir    :.  V.    ::t   directly  Into  steel  production, 

B  Amount  of  scrap  Iron  was  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  Iron  content  of  all  ore 
mined  in  the  United  States 

C.  Over  91  percent  <'.  all  United  States 
steel  prodictKn  is  made  m  cpcn-hearth  fur- 
naces— thii  process  uses  about  45  percent 
scrap, 

D,  Use  cf  scrap  varies  with  the  market  for 
scrap;  when  the  price  Is  high,  more  new  pig 
Iron.  cons<quently  more  ore.  Is  used.  When 
scrap  Is  cheap,  the  contrary  Is  true, 

X,  Conc.usicns 

A.  There  still  r-nains  a  htige  quantity  of 
known  hi(;h-grade  ores  in  the  Superior  re- 
gions whl(  h  undoubtedly  is  actually  much 
greater  thin  the  amount  known  because  of 
hclding  b:  ck  prospecting. 

B  The  )5-  to  45-pfrccnt  ores  are  almost 
unlimited  m  supply 

C.  Supeior  ore''  can  be  readily  concen- 
trated. i.r.  1  thl'^  process  is  rapidly  proceeding 
now, 

D,  Swettenmg  of  Superior  ores  with  con- 
centrates *ill  be  unnecessary  for  many  years 
to  come,  I  ased  on  known  depotlts, 

E  Swceienii.g  of  the  unlimited  supply  of 
low-grade  Superior  ores  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture ma;  be  economically  accomplished 
through  tcnehciation 
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1  F  Sweetening  of  Superior  ores  through  j 
mixture  of  high-grade  foreign  ore*  would  i 
cause  a  lethargy  in  Improving  efficiencies  of 
beneflciation  to  the  point  where  the  United 
States  steel  Industry  might  eventually  be- 
come entirely  dependent  upon  a  foreign 
source  of  Iron  ore, 

0.  In  the  event  of  the  dumping  of  huge 
quantities  of  high-grade  foreign  ore — not  for 
beneflciation  but  for  the  basic  supply  of  ore — 
as  at  Sparrows  Point.  Md  — It  would  ruin  the 
Superior  iron-mining  Industry, 

tt.  Either  F  or  G  above,  or  a  combination 
of  them,  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  In  the  event  of  a  future 
world  conflict, 

1,  To  suggest  preventing  this  through  the 
Impositicn  of  tariffs  would  be  to  suggest  the 
Incongruous  policy  of  spending  huridreds  of 
millions  of  dollar*  for  the  development  of  a 
waterway  and  then  tc  legislate  to  prevent  its 
use. 

Table  I — Iron  ore  importations  from  South 
America  and  Western  Hemisphere  countiies 

(In  gross  tons) 


^otirri':  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  'i'rarbooks. 

Table    II  — Iron    ore    production    from    Lake 
Superior  region 

[In  gross  tons] 
Year; 

1925... 52,  056  663 

1926 67,143,407 

1927        51,539.880 

1928 52,617.  175 

1929  62,824,768 

1930 - 49,382,862 

1931       25.877,385 

1932 8.  139,427 

1933 14,611.032 

1934 21,030.756 

1935 25.368,365 

19361II- 41  780  889 

1937*       61,657,135 

19381 - 21,308.410 

Total... 545  237  000 

Average  annual.. 38,945,000 

Source:    United    States    B'.ireau    of    Mines. 
Minerals  Yearbooks 

Table   III — Estimated   resen^cs   of   Lake 
Superior   region 

Year  and  total  reserves;  > 

1925     1   503.559,725 

1926. - 1.  485,  932.621 

1927 1.  446.  692   225 

1928""-- 1.431   886.  157 

1929 1    411   490.291 

1930 1    403,577,333 

1931 1    415,310,071 

1932 1, 441   301,683 

1933 1   453   877,628 

19r^4 1    420,090.388 

1935 1    402.009,941 

1936 1   415  532,531 

1937 ---  1.403,007.384 

1938 1   374,380,735 

'Covering  developed  and  proepective  ore  in 
the  ground  and  ore  !n  stack  piles 

Sources:  Figures  fcr  Minnesota  furr.::-hed 
by  the  Minnesota  Tax  Commissi.'..  fi,f:urps 
for    Michigan    furnished    by    the    M.chig-.n 


Board  of  S'..-'  T;.x  C  n'-r.ls»=1cners  aijd  as 
pub  ished  :r.  M::,e;,.-^  Warbook.  1925.  U  S 
Bun-au  of   M.ne^ 

Tab;.k  IV — Percentage  of  beneficiated  iron 
ore  compared  to  the  total  ore  shipped  from 
V  lited  States  mines 

(In  gross  tons] 


Year 


!  Percent  o 

shipped  'jft^Jto 
total 


Tlesc  flpures  do  noi  include  on  crushed  and  strecned 
been  iso  Ihij  is  nt  ariy  »  uuiversal  prisctici'  with  all  ores 
pn  p iratory  to  any  conix-ntration, 

Soww;  U  S.BuTfau  of  Mines  Mii»cr«h'i'carbook8. 


Can  We  Follow  the  War  Crowd? 

I 

EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

Of     NriR.ti.K.A 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 


F-:dcv    Aucvst  8.  1941 


P.A'^IO   ADDRESS  OF  HON  CARL  T  CURTIS, 
OK  NEBRASKA 


TIr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORi'.  I  iTiC'iude  the  following  radio  address 
by  me  over  the  CoAimbia  network  on 
Aujust  6.  1941: 

L.adies  and  gentlemi  r.  rf  the  radio  audi- 
ence, in  the  few  mcm.ii.ts  I  have  in  which 
to  speak  to  you  tonight  I  want  to  ask  you, 
"Can  we  follow  the  war  crrwd'''  The  bitter 
cor  trovcrirs?  today  is  whether  or  t.ct  the 
Unted  States  shall  becrime  a  shr^cting  par- 
ticipant Ir.  thr  wars  new  r  :ng  on  !n  Evirope, 
.Africa,  and  A"^;:! 

la  the  first  place  I  dr-  n^-t  approve  of  any 
dic;atorship  anyv,}-ifrf  ro.y  tin:ie.  cr  .n^.der 
any  circumstances  1  e-m  convinced  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  are  loyal  tc  the  United  Sta:rs  of 
Arr  erica, 

f.econdly.  I  believe  thr  defense  pr  iram 
li  America  should  be  carried  forwaid  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  that  nL thing  shculd  be 
done  to  hamp)er  cr  Interfeit  with  the  fa.'test 
po;sible  attainment  cf  a  ei  nipletely  adequate 
national  preparedness  An  eminent  Amer- 
ican has  said,  "We  must  build  curselves  an 
air  force,  a  navy  and  r  n.  army  sl  strong  'hat 
no  dictator  will  dare  t.  tamper  wit;  ur 
commerce,  our  Interest-  :  cir  nchf  That 
Is  .he  defense  program  we  must  have  With 
th.s  statement  I  emph^it.c.illy  agree 

In  the  third  place  th  ."^r  pecple  wh  a.-e 
opposed  to  the  United  States  bccomii  g  a 
shjoting  participant  in  thefe  wars,  do  n':.t 
contend  that  they  can  ;:ve  in  a  world  by 
th?mse!ves;  they  cann'^t  b:  accused  cf  hld- 
;r;  their  heads  In  the  sn-  d  like  ostriches. 
W  .Americans  have  alw.-v.  r.cccptcri  the  Mcn- 
r.  :  Doctrine.  bc;h  histcncally  and  currently. 


?    L 
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That   c.;!:"*   f .  r    cur   policing    a    considerable    : 
pcrtKiri  of  the  e:»rth  s  surfare  j 

The  qut*ti..:i  bffore  us  1-:,  Shall  W'    bfccme    i 
enmeshed     m     the     Eu:\pt..n.     A.-iaflc.     and    | 
African     wu:.-'      ihi-     An.ci.taii     p^.-plc     had    j 
nothiiu;  t.0  (i^    wi'li  .-tailing  them-     The  great    I 
rr.ajonty  cf  American  people  have  cxprtsscd 
their  dfsire  th.it  we  do  nc:  enter  these  ccn- 
n;cte      A   fir.yll    but    very    militant    minority 
are    attempting    to    drive    t!;e    Ui.i'oci    States 
into   th-ise   wars      Thl.s   minority   t:r.)Up   w'r.o 
\vcu:d  plunge  this  cmintry  into  w:ir  are  rr.-.k- 
inii  their  InHuence  felt;  they  h;ive  at.-islar.ce 
m  .»_-rne  high  place.s  m  Covi-rn:ncn:       I  L.-.-.-j 
bcfure    me    an    editcr..il    In    the    N;  w    Y   rk 
Herald  Tribun.'  >t  Friday,  June  27.   1.41,  cn- 
tiTl.-d.   -The  T;mc   I.^  New   '     I'   -..lys  m  part: 
•The    Ni/i-Scv:et    war    Is    5    day<^    old      The 
price'en.',  cppc: tu.nty  it  ha.-  prov.ded   for  ac- 
tion   by    the    l-'nited    States    has   lam   unused 
for    5    days       We    are    5    days    neater    to    tlie 
mon-ient  when  that  cppurtunity  may  vanl.-h 
Tl-.e  time  is  now      It  l.s  imperatively  the  hcur 
to    release    cur    Navy — to    win    the    Bat'e    of 
the   Atlantic   ' 

A  few  days  later  when  Mr  Frank  Knrx. 
Secretary  of  th(>  Navy,  was  addre-.s:ni:  the 
rcnference  cf  Gcverncr-,  he  u.'^cd  almost  the 
Fame  l3neua«e  and  urged  that  the  United 
States  Navy  be  u.sed  to  clear  the  Atlantic 
Someone  has  said  that  when  the  master  pulls 
the-  strlnkis  the  puppet.s  Jump  These  men 
surely  knew  the  United  States  Navy  could  not 
be  u.sed  to  clear  the  Atlantic  and  then  call 
the  Job  completed  It  wotild  mean  only  the 
beginnlnc;  for  u.=<;  we  would  become  a  fuU- 
fleciged  shoorlng  participant  m  these  fore. tin 
wars  We  could  not  withdraw  until  these 
wars  were  ever  None  of  us  know  how  loi'.g 
they  will  la.st.  None  of  us  know  where,  to 
how  many  continents,  and  l.slands  of  the  seas. 
the  American  boys  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
flpht  Why  d(jn't  these  pro-war  propagand- 
ists present  the  whole  ca.se  to  the  Anijr.can 
people  and  frankly  tell  us  the  full  import 
of  their  plans 

The  Communiist.s  in  the  United  States  have 
Joined  the  war  crowd  because  they  want  to 
pre.serve  Communistic  Russia  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  them  I  hold  no  brief  for  those 
enemies  of  constitutional  vtovornment  v. ho 
adhere  to  the  'Union  Now"  doctrine,  for  they. 
too.  would  undermine  and  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence and  soverelsjntv  of  the  United 
States  As  for  the  real  Americans  who  niay 
b*  advocates  of  war,  I  do  not  question  their 
sincerity  or  their  patriotism;  I  do,  however, 
disagree  with  their  Judgment  and  ccnclu- 
Blons  I  do  char^;e  that  the  war  ^leup  in 
America  has  not  advised  the  Amer.can  people 
of  the  full  import  cf  their  sug^tstions  and 
plans  and  of  the  far-reaching  consequer.ces 
of  the  action  they  propose  Whetiier  they 
lack  the  courage  to  do  this,  or  whether  they 
do  not  know  the  ultimate  results  of  their 
cwn  acts,  tliey.  themselves.  mu;:t  answer. 

Nothini?  is  to  be  gained  by  the  iirer.en- 
tloni.-ts  cr  the  war  crowd,  and  the  n.  ninter- 
venticnist.'  enga^;ing  in  name  cilllnc  After 
all.  we  did  ha\e  one  thing  in  common,  that 
Is,  w,>  were  all  nonlnterventioni.-ts  before  the 
la--.t  election. 

At  a  time  like  this  when  free  governments 
are  struggl.ng  for  survival  in  the  world,  it  is 
Imperative  that  public  officials  remain  true 
and  steadfast  to  those  promises  and  pledges 
they  made  to  the  people  when  these  officials 
were  seeking  election.  If  campaign  prcniises 
are  to  be  dismissed  as  mere  oratory,  what 
mertt-^and  what  hcpc — is  there  in  a  system 
which  provides  for  party  platforms,  and  for 
elections  whereby  the  people  may  choose 
their  public  servants.  For  public  officials  to 
violate  theiconSdence  of  the  American  people 
Is  to  strike  at  the  heart  cf  government  of,  by. 
and  for  the  people.  It  must  be  bcrne  In 
mind  that  the  promises  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  their  beys  would  not  be  sent 
to  ftght  In  foreign  wars  was  made  at  a  time 
when.  In  the  cpinlcn  of  many.  It  was  far 
darker  than  at  the  present  hour.  These 
promises  were  made  after  the  Lowland  coun- 


trif,«  had  been  cvcrruii  the  Scandinavian 
countries  tak'?n  over,  France  conquered,  and 
when  It  wa.s  expected  England  might  be  in- 
vaded and  fall  any  day.  On  September  15, 
1940.  the  New  York  Times  carried  an  article 
wli.ch  said,  in  part  "It  may  be  that  the  com- 
ing weeks  will  be  the  most  critical  in  the 
hLstory  cf  the  British  Empire,"  Similar  stones 
were  running  In  all  the  Americin  r.ewspapers. 
On  October  21,  1940.  the  New  R.pv.olic  carried 
a  suinm.iry  cf  news  wl.ich  ?a;d:  "The  press 
ha,-  preciictcd  an  in, nv:(,in'e  German  invasion 
cf  England"  That  was  the  picture  before 
the  Anuncan  people  at  the  time  these  anti- 
war p:  !i-.i-es  were  repeated  again,  and  again. 
and   :■  -.o.::. 

Let  us  exanune  the  record  of  this  war  crowd. 
Net  so  many  months  a:ro  they  were  urging 
that  the  United  States  help  brave  little  Fin- 
l.tiKl  m  her  stru..sle  against  the  wanton  and 
brutal  agttre.S'icns  of  the  bloody  hand  of 
Dictator  Joe  Stalin  T'day  this  war  crowd 
wants  us  to  ass.-t  G.dleis  communistic  Rus- 
sia The:-e  Wars  make  strange  bedfellows 
from  day  to  day,  I  believe  I  express  the  hope 
in  tiie  heart  cf  every  true  American  when  1 
say  that  1  hope  that  both  the  dictatorship 
of  H;tlcr  and  the  dictatorship  of  Stalin  will 
wreck  them.selves  completely  and  beyond  re- 
pair in  their  ba'tle  with  each  other.  Gcd 
knows  the  world  w.)u;d  be  better  off  today 
Without  tlie  menace  of  either 

On  February  7.  1940,  Representative  John 
McCoRM.\cK.  new  Hijuse  majority  floor  lead- 
er, offered  an  amenament  that  would  have 
1  removed  our  Ambassador  from  Russia,  Less 
j  than  1  year  later  he  Introduced  the  lease- 
I  lend  bill,  by  which  military  aid  .s  now  being 
i    given   to  Russil 

Speaking  of  the  lease-lend  bill,  the  writer, 
Frank  Kent,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  cur 
:  present  foreign  policy  said  on  July  23,  1941, 
I  "Opponents  of  that  mca.sure  were  right  In 
regarding  it  as  a  bill  to  take  us  into  war;  its 
proponents  were  wrong  in  saying  that  It 
would  keep  us  out  That  was  a  piece  of  false 
pretense.  Justified  only  by  the  necessity  of 
getting  it    through  " 

La,n  year  the  war  hawks  were  urging  that 
wt  go  to  war  with  Japan  They  argued  that 
we  shi  uld  clear  the  Pacific  of  the  Japanese 
menace  so  that  the  British  Navy  could  take 
care  of  the  Atlantic,  This  was  followed  by 
months  of  appeasement  toward  Japan,  while 
we  actually  supplied  war  materials  to  that 
nation  N'W  the  r'-y  Is,  Lets  clear  the  At- 
lantic  ■ 

If  we  are  going  to  follow  the  war  crowd, 
which  way  we  a:e  going  to  follow  them?  Are 
we  going  east  or  are  we  go,ing  west.'  Will  any 
military  expert  argue  th.it  there  is  wisdom  in 
fighting  all  over  the  cl:-be  at  the  same  time; 
in  having  our  forces  spread  throughout  the 
world'  I  ask  ycu,  fell-w  Americans,  in  all 
seriousness,  can  we  follow  the  war  crowd? 

Wh"n  the  present  Etiropean  conflict  start- 
ed, it  was  pictured  by  the  war  crowd  as  being 
a  -truggle  for  Ideali-m  They  shouted  from 
the  h.:u5otops  that  we  must  save  democracy. 
Th  y  talked  cf  preserving  cur  way  of  life; 
the  British  way  of  life,  the  Chinese  way  of 
life,  and  other  cultures  Today  they  are  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  to  save  the  Communist 
way  of  life.  India's  way  of  life,  and  Cuba's  way 
of  life  V»"ith  open  arms  they  have  embraced 
the  cause  cf  Soviet  Ru.-;sia  Fellcw  Americans, 
there  is  a  grave  and  dangerous  communistic 
menace  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  We  can  rely  upon  the  findmss  of  the 
congressional  ccmm.ttee  lirvestigating  un- 
American  activities.  There  is  an  attempt  up- 
on the  part  of  the  Communists  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  Government  cf  the  United 
States 

If  these  things  are  true — and  they  are 
true — then  we  cannot  ignore  these  facts  in 
becoming  a  military  ally  cf  de.spotic  Russia. 
Tlie  conduct  of  Soviet  Russia  m  first  act- 
ing as  an  ally  of  Hitler  in  their  land  grab 
against  Finland,  Poland,  and  other  Em»all 
countries,  and  the  reversal  of  that  conduct 
and  their  acceptance  by  the  British  Empire 


and  the  waf  group  in  this  country  as  allies, 
proves  but  one  thing— these  foreign  wars 
are  not  wars  fought  for  any  ideal.  They 
are  wars  being  fought  to  obtain  fertile  land, 
world  trada.  sea  ports,  rich  oil  fields,  and 
other  things  for  which  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Alrica,  and  Asia  have  fought 
throughout  the  venerations.  Can  we  follow 
the  war  crofwd  In  making  the  United  States 
a  party  to  those  wars  for  conquest?  It  was 
the  seasoned  military  expert,  Gen.  George 
Washington^,  who  said.  "Why  quit  your  own 
to  stand  oa  foreign  eoU?" 

The  stroiigest  force  in  this  country  today 
is  America^  public  opinion.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  tile  strong  public  opinioc  against 
our  entrance  into  wars  going  on  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and,  Europe,  our  boys  woirid  be  there 
now.  I  utge  you  not  to  let  that  public 
opinion  be  |  silenced  by  the  war  drums  of  a 
minority.  Use  your  letters,  your  postal 
cards,  and  your  telegrams,  today,  tomorrow, 
and  In  the  days  to  come  to  let  your  servants 
in  Washington  know  whether  or  not  you 
want  them  to  follow  the  war  crowd. 

And,  finaBly,  remember  that  it  will  not  be 
the  war  propagandists  who  will  do  the  fight- 
ing and  th(  bleeding  and  the  dying.  It  will 
be  your  sots,  your  brothers,  your  husbands, 
who  will  bave  to  he  mangled  or  dead  In 
th"  stench  of  nex  no-man's  lands,  in  dark 
Africa,  and  in  far-off  Russia,  and  mayhap 
m   the   innerlands  of   China 

Remember  that  all  of  the  horrors,  all  of 
the  penalties,  all  of  the  suffering,  all  of  the 
agonies  of  war,  if  we  get  into  it,  will  be 
yours, 

Whatevet  of  glamour,  whatever  of  glory, 
whatever  of  the  shining  place  in  history 
comes  of  tvar,  may  come  to  the  generals, 
but  the  privates  get  none  of  that. 

I  say  tf>  you  in  conclusion,  my  fellow 
Americans,!  no!  We  can't  follow  the  war 
crowd. 
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ARTldLE   BY    WALTER    LLPPMANN 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  therein  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  ■which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday.  August  7, 
1941: 

[Prom    the   Washington    Post   of   August    7, 
i941| 


A  STRANGE  OVERSIGHT 

'(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  lattst  statement  from  Mr.  Hoover. 
Mr.  Landcn.  and  a  number  of  other  eminent 
men  is  so  astounding  that  it  can  be  explained 
only  by  spying  that  the  man  who  wrote  it 
and  these  who  signed  It  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  discuss  the  situation  with  re- 
sponsible and  Informed  persons.  The  whole 
statement  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the 
question  whether  the  United  States  goes  to 
war  or  remains  at  peace  depends  upon  how 
much  we  participate  in  the  European  con- 
flict bstwaen  the  Axis  on  the  one  Bide  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  British  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Middle  East  and  the  Russians  Ln 
Etucpeau  Bussla. 
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But  OS  a  matter  of  fact  the  Immfdiate  and 
critical  cuestion  of  peace  or  war  for  tlie 
United  Siates  arises  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  that  is  to  say  in  our  relations  with 
Japan  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 

There  la  the  Far  East  during  the  past  week 
we  have  been  on  the  very  verge  cf  war.  not 
of  the  in  aemary  war  of  the  isolationists  in 
which  Arierican  soldiers  are  supposed  to  be 
landed  in  Europe  to  fight  their  way  to  Berlin, 
but  of  a  very  real  war  in  the  Pacific  which 
might  be»in  any  day.  Yet  In  regard  to  this 
extremelj  urgent  and  dangerous  threat  of 
war.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  friends  have  not  a 
word  to  say.  Indeed  they  seem  to  be  un- 
aware of  It.  Thus  they  talk  about  the  Axis 
end.  whl'-h  means  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
,  never  e\en  refer  to  the  power — namely 
Japan — against  which  the  main  body  of  all 
oiir  forces  is  mobilized. 

They  complain  about  the  occupation  of 
Iceland  and  the  Atlantic  naval  patrol  and 
other  bfl'iecrent  moves  against  Germany 
and  Italy,  but  they  are  silent  about  the  mo- 
mentous action  in  freezing  the  Japanese 
assets  and  in  establishing  the  machinery  of 
an  embargo  against  Japan  If  only  they  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  examine  the  real 
situation  and  to  Inform  themselves  before  18- 
stilng  their  statement,  they  would  never  find 
themselves  In  the  position  of  seeking  to  pre- 
vent war  in  the  abstract,  yet  Ignoring  the 
most  iniinedlate  and  the  most  likely  actual 
war  In  which  the  United  States  may  become 
directly  tnd  deeply  engaged. 

In  fact,  it  Is  evident  from  their  statement 
that  they  do  not  realize  that  since  the  Japa- 
nese occupatfon  of  Indochina,  the  situation 
In  the  Pacific  has  become  so  delicate  and  so 
explosive  that  only  the  most  powerful  diplo- 
matic action,  and  some  good  luck  besides,  can 
prevent  war.  What  Mr,  Hoover  thinks  about 
this  desperately  real  problem  In  the  Pacific, 
he  has  never  ventured  to  tell  the  American 
people. 

Yet  as  a  matter  of  history  the  present 
phase  of  the  conflict  between  Japanese  im- 
perialist expansion  and  the  United  States  be- 
gan when  Mr  Hoover  was  President,  and 
the  original  and  fundamental  decision  to 
oppose  Japan  was  made  by  him.  He  was  the 
President  who  decided  not  to  recognize  the 
first  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria  In 
1931.  And  he  was  the  President  who  sent 
American  repre"  ntatives  to  Geneva  to  rouse 
the  world  against  Japan  And  he  was  the 
President  who  st-nt  his  Secretary  of  State  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  when  he  was  President-elect, 
to  sec  to  it  that  the  Hoover -Stlmson  policy 
of  opposing  Japanese  aggression  woxjld  be 
maintained  by  his  successor. 

Yet  today  when  his  successor  is  face  to  lace 
with  the  final  conscquencts  of  that  pchcy. 
and  in  the  very  week  that  the  issue  has  been 
rising  to  the  extreme  crisis.  Mr  Hoover  is  out 
with  a  statement  which  has  beer  written  by 
somebody  who  dees  not  know  that  there  is  a 
crisis  in  the  Far  East. 

For  if  ycu  take  the  generalities  In  the 
statement  and  try  to  apply  them  to  the  ac- 
tualities in  the  Far  East,  they  do  not  make 
sense.  One  would  have  to  say  that  Mr 
Hoover  now  advocate s  the  following:  That  we 
should  not  have  frozen  Japanese  assets  or  cut 
off  fuel  and  metals,  for  these  are  certainly 
"belligerent  moves"  which  the  statement  de- 
plores, that  apart  from  delivering  supplies  to 
the  Chinese  Government  in  San  Francisco  we 
should  do  nothing  for  China,  that  we  fhould 
rot  oppose  Japan  if  she  sezes  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  or  Singapore,  that  we  should 
stand  by  and  let  Japan  obtain  control  of  the 
resources  of  the  East  Indies,  that  we  should 
let  the  Brlti-h  be  driven  out  of  the  Pacific, 
that  we  i-hould  let  Australia  fall  under  Japa- 
i-ese  domination,  that  we  should  let  the 
Philippines  be  encircled  and  rendered  help- 
less, that  we  should  be  uninterested  in 
whether  Japan  ccncjuers  Siberia  or  becomes 
allied  with  a  Russian  puppet  government  and 
thus  rs'abllshes  herself  rvs  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor in  Alaska. 


Tl.U'  Mr  Hwer  who  ;n;tiated  the  '/resei-.t 
policy  >  {  orp-^s.;  g  Japanese  expai  s.on,  wi  uld 
new.  if  his  statement  Is  to  be  taken  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Far  East,  let  tlie  Japanese  expand 
let  them  conquer  the  Chinese,  the  British, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Russians  in  Siberia 
Thus  if  we  ever  do  have  to  fight  Japan  to 
make  good  the  policy  Mr  Hoover  inaugu- 
rated, we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
it  all  alone,  unccntaminated  by  association 
with  any  imperfect  or  distasteful  allies. 

It  is  more  generous  to  suppose  iha*  Mr, 
Hoover  dees  not  think  these  things,  that  In 
fact  he  accidentally  overlooked  the  far  eastern 
situation  and  forgot  tc  think  about  it  at  all. 
The  disservice  of  a  statement  like  Mr  Hoover's 
Is  that  it  will  be  read  In  Japan,  and  the  Japa- 
nese will  quite  uB'urally  suppose  no  former 
President  of  the  United  States  could  fail  to 
be  thinking  seriously  and  responsibly  about 
the  not  inconsiderable  cri.-is  m  the  Orient, 
If  they  then  conclude  that  Mr  Hoover  has 
announced  his  Intention  of  obstructing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
may  make  the  enormous  error  of  thinking  It 
safe  to  take  those  final  steps  which  Inevi- 
tably and  inexorably  pre'-ipitate  war. 

For  the  chances  of  preserving  the  peace  in 
the  Pacific  depend  altogether  upon  convinc- 
ing Japan  before  the  Irrevocable  steps  are 
taken  that  she  faces  a  combination  wlilch  is 
too  formidable  for  her  to  challenge  The 
combination  of  China  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands Indies,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
is  a  very  formidable  combination  Indeed,  and 
If  we  are  able  to  keep  the  peace.  It  will  tie 
because  we  have  had  the  intelligence  and  the 
resolution  to  organize  that  corabiraticn — to 
aline  against  Japan's  final  b'd  for  supremacy 
In  the  Far  East  everybody  who  has  a  reason 
for  oppcsii  g  Japan,  And  wlien  that  has  been 
understood,  when  it  is  seen  that  the  Russian 
Army  and  Navy  and  air  force  in  Eastern  Siberia 
are  worth  at  the  moment  a  whole  fleet  cf  our 
unbuilt  warships.  It  becomes  rather  obvious 
why  the  United  Jstates  Government  has  de- 
cided to  aid  Russia  via  Siberia, 
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ARTICI  E   CF    PFOF     WILLIAM    F     R0E>.:ER, 
OF  THE  VNIVEK^ITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 


Mr.  GRANT  ol  Ind:ana.  Mr  Speaker. 
an  overwhelming  majoiity  ol  the  Ameri- 
can people  oppose  our  entrance  into  this 
foreign  war.  Yet  step  by  step  we  are  be- 
ing moved  closer  and  closer  to  its  brink. 

The  leaders  of  ou^^uuntry  have  a 
mandate  to  stay  out  of  this  foreicn  war. 
That  mandate  spiinps  from  the  plat- 
forms and  the  premises  coming  from  the 
repre'^entatives  of  both  pohtical  parties 
In  the  ejections  of  last  Ne^vfmbor, 

Under  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment the  war-making  powers  were  given 
to  the  representative*;  of  the  people.  For 
perhaps  iht  fii.'-t  ume  in  human  history 
they  were  taken  away  from  the  executive. 

To  be  •wa'.tzed"  into  tins  fcieign  war 
without  the  formality  of  action  tiiereon 
by  the  pfcpl- 's  reiire.'-ontaiive.'^  'would 
constitute  a  reversion  to  autocracy.    Arc 


we  to   abandon   that   awful   power  that 
poople  srrufrifd  for  for  ccntuius? 

It  is  no:  only  the  riprt  it  is  the  duty 
of  American  citizi  ns  to  petition  their 
Government,  to  expie.ss  thcnise'.ves  en 
questions  that  so  deeply  concern  thim 
and  their  child:' ii.  Such  in  iaot,  i.--  cne 
of  the  foundati.  n  strr.es  v.pon  which  our 
R^'public  resi.'^.  I  incl'jdc  hon^with  a  most 
interesting  and  tlirocht-prcvoking  ar- 
ticle from  the  Ave  Mara  rnti'lod  "Tho 
Experts  in  Democracy,"  by  Picf  William 
F  Roemcr,  of  the  Univor.sity  cf  Nctrc 
Dame: 

[From  the  Ave  Maria  of  July  i;6    11'411 

THE    rXPEKTS    IN    DEMOCRACY 

(By  William  F  Roemeri 
As  soon  as  yuu  manage  tc  publicize  your- 
self as  an  expert  in  some  line,  it  becomes 
your  privilege  to  sit  on  Mount  Olympus  in 
your  community  with  the  other  man-made 
gods,  thence  to  prophesy  Your  neighbors, 
who  have  never  built  a  mousetrap  or  re- 
p<jrted  In  print  their  impressions  of  a  blitz- 
kiieg.  or  received  an  assignment  as  a  radio 
commentator  to  interpret  news,  are  still 
among  the  hoi  pollol.  the  multitude  of  the 
Ir  expert. 

One  advantage  of  the  advertised  expert  is 
tliat  people  believe  him  to  be  above  prejudice 
They  think  often  that  it  Is  the  iiiTxpert  alone 
whose  opinion  is  compcundcd  of  emotional 
n.yth  mingled  with  unsound  principles  and  a 
few  facts.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  such  a  hifh 
p.-cmium  is  plactd  on  glib  newspapicrmen  who 
have  picked  up  along  their  way  seme  tricks 
cf  propaganda.  Again,  it  is  a  wonder  th.Tt  wc 
continue  In  our  adulation  of  political  ex- 
perts when  we  see  them  disagreeing  viulcntly 
wi'h  each  other  over  such  questions  as  the 
likely  victors  in  foreign  wars 

This  worship  of  the  expert,  whom  the  mod- 
ern scientific  religionists  have  taught  us  to 
admire  wheii  he  forgets  his  dinner,  his  siesta, 
and  his  financial  ambitions,  deserves  a  little 
study.  For  If  we  follow  the  wrong  experts 
cur  direction  may  lend  us  to  tragic  i.nds. 
Were  we  as  careful  in  awarding  the  d?crce 
of  "expertus"  in  political  affairs  as  we  ate  in 
educational  matters,  in  science  and  engmeer- 
Inr.  it  would  not  easily  h«npen  tha*  medi- 
cine men  selling  Y\px  air  ctUi'3  lure  U":  into 
"holy"  wars  and  imperialistic  expediti-,ns 

Why  are  so  many  AiiencRns,  g;Jtcd  rs  they 
are  with  the  best  educational  <  ppcrtur.itles 
in  the  world,  so  careless  In  their  criticism 
and  acceptance  of  the  so-called  expert  and 
the  amateur  proplief  It  teem?  in  part  due 
to  the  habit  of  mental  latme's  induct  d  by 
Incomplete  high-Fchool  trainit  g  At  least, 
we  usually  attribute  to  immature  li'pli-.'icl-.ool 
minds  that  fertility  which  is  fiat tered  t-  dis- 
cover opinions  voiced  by  fa\orite  news  col- 
umnists and  radio  interpreters  to  be  ex- 
pert" as  soon  as  they  ap-ee  with  our  hasty^ 
conclusions.  SeU-coniplacency  refults  from 
the  consciousness  that  we  speedily  m.aster 
subjects  which  the  hmh.ly  g;fied  research 
workers  acquire  all*!  lhb<  ri' u*  Invf, -liga- 
tion. We  adopt  a  f. -A  prlr.ic.ans  as  our 
guides  and  monitors  ;r.  p  li'.cal  science 

The  true  expert  is  a  sp.  clali^t  who  knows 
his  field  thoroughly,  who  has  an  nnu'^ual 
fac.llty  In  finishing  ofT  his  hancii-Aoik  Ety- 
mologlcally,  the  word  "expertus"  l^  :he  per- 
fect participle  of  •'experlcr,"  a  Let;n  w-rd  for 
the  phrase  "tried  and  trusty  "  It  is  cbvious 
that  an  expert  In  on"  fie:cl  sh^^uld  not  be 
exfected  to  become  r vrnigh'  nn  expert  in  a 
wic:ely  diflf  rent  f kill 

The  first  test  of  an  expert  cught  to  in- 
clude an  examination  ir.ro  his  general 
knowledge  of  the  limited  field  m  which  he 
professes  to  have  achieved  experience  and 
proficiency.  This  test  many  TPchnlcians  can 
meet  satisfftctcTily  when  thf:r  fpecialty  has 
very  narrow  bounds  A  ekilled  recorder  of 
current  facts  need  not  have  fven  a  c, liege 
education  in  order  to  e>.tal:;ish  fc.n.stlf  as 
an  experienced  man  of  records. 
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Ai.  ;r>"ortant  test  of  an  expert  In  hieher 
fi^-:ds  of  Icncwledge  should  Include  the  ability 
to  lntei;r^-e  iiarmoniously  ones  specialty 
v..'h  deeper  and  mere  tund-unental  prtn- 
c;;;.'  cf  kr,>)*lfd'^e.  In  this  tntejraticn 
e-f  trii'h.  cue  nu-efs  a  hierarchy  f  f  f\- 
pcrtnoss  In  human  knov.-Icdrc  whether  ;t  be 
speculative  or  prac-'.ral.  i\.r  r s.-.rr.iilc,  an 
expert  architect  Is  expett.-d  to  k!:...v  x:.c  prir.- 
c:p:rs  of  engmeerlnK  wlv.c!.  i;ndorl'.e  the  rules 
or  h'lis-e  or  btii:din4  cr)n--iu.:..,u.  T/.cre  aie 
similar  or  analogous  principles  which  serve 
as  pres\ippc.sltio:»s  In  mcral  and  pohticl  sci- 
ence. A  m'irahst  cannot  pluck  his  aF,5ump- 
f..ins  out  of  ihm  air,  beuiniun-;.  for  in^tiince, 
with  Krat-urciis  iil-v.e  i.t  racial  supcnonty, 
one  way  or  .iii  tl-^r  A  .i.orali-t  ai.d  a  pclitl- 
ral  philo.vcj,i-..'r  ni.ist  h.i-.  e  the  prar.nry  prin- 


t> 


d 


!n;t.ir..in    i:hili.>^.pi:v 

!.e  ;s  iin.i'-(!Ualiited  with  tlieo- 


.  ipW-s   ,-f    l.\ 
■  \:      In',i.-«c: 

1(  g;r..l  t!-.e.-;,s  he  runs  the  n-k  of  neglecting 
!  r  rtT.tr.idictini;  p».'rt liient  trutlis  known  to 
'.'■.»■•  iitb.er  .-Xi^rts.  It  :^  liardly  nec'-.^ary  to 
add  that  one  1~  !.■  t  a  reliable  '-expert  '  so  k'Hi; 
u.s  lie  is  ur.'.^'V-  •  d:  •' i;'.-u:-h  hi-.  ov.n  (■:■:;:'.  I'l- 
mental  kn  w'.  ii:;>'  from  Ins  private,  wi'^hful 
tl-.mi^ht  m  niafers  contiTi';ent  upon  factors 
cf  wiiu-h  (  ni<  i-<  entirely  ipnorant. 

All  th  it  ;■..'.-  been  paid  above  i«  a  pr^-lude 
to  what  m  cnn-.m.)n  sense  should  be  said  abiiiit 
the  equipirent  of  expert  leaticrs  in  th.e  battle 
fur  the  return  of  demt  cracy.  How  can  '':i;r 
V."ir:chc!!s  posrib'y  ir.splie  us  with  the  spirit 
cf  democracy  If  they  do  not  know  the  mean- 
In;?  of  democracy,  ad\ocattng  meas'-.ro-  that 
are  b'rrowrd  frtm  totalitarian  Ideolo/y'  If 
tliey  th:nk.  that  democracy  is  only  a  name  for 
"our  side"  in  ht  misphcre  wars,  and  net  a  real 
type  distlnk^ulsb.able  from  other  forms  cf  ecv- 
ernrnent.  svich  as  a  kmirdom  o.  an  arittocracy, 
they  are  blind  puldes  m  crusading  to  save 
liberty  In  the  modern  world 

S'ldiin  d'.  any  cf  our  lc.;dcrs  m.ike  an  at- 
tempt to  define  demr)crary  tn  mo.e  th.m  the 
Inccn.pUto  term  cf  "majcnty  rule"  at  elec- 
tions The  cateh  c<  n-.es  in  t!i;?  counterfeit 
democracy  after  election  time  wlion  the  Gcv- 
e-nment  m.iy  deem  it  expedient  to  di-re^ard 
the  platform  ■  :i  which  it  re;de  to  power  and 
authority-  Without  any  sort  cf  referendum 
to  the  pecph   en  critical   i.^sucs.  wlurc  is  the 


hands  cf  the 


}i-cp,e 


strain  well  meaning  ofHcials  from  ridii.g 
rcuiili-liod  ever  the  implicit  ar.d  tx{,lii.it 
mandates  cf  the  citizenry?  Are  the  elector- 
ate so  ftTStetful  C!f  pled;;es  and  solemn  prem- 
ises made  by  candidates  that  tliey  di*  nut 
resent  the  repudlaticu  cf  sueh  premi.-e.s  as 
"campa.^n  c>rate)ry "? 

Deniccracy  ii.  its  trvie  meaning  is  a  ferm 
of  a  )vernnieiit  in  which  the  rule  cf  the  nia- 
Jonty  is  limited  constitutionally  by  the  guar- 
anU'ed  rii;h'.s  of  the  miaoiuy.  AniLi-i^an 
dem„tracy  is  a  unique  type.  Let  all  cur 
leaJers  remember  this.  We  have  a  written 
Constitution  which  from  the  begmnn.g 
(17d9i  has  provided  for  the  separaticn  cf 
ixei:-utive.  lei-'islative,  and  Judicial  functu.r.s. 
The  actual  s-e^aration  cf  poweis  has  been  the 
particu'.ar  cci.tributicn  which  the  Uiiittci 
States  has  made  to  the  world.  Wc  Anuri- 
c.ir.s  did  net  think  of  surh  a  division  before 
evir  European  friends  did,  but  An;crua  tir.-t 
praciiced  It  and  found  that  this  system  cf 
balance  is  .successful  In  maintaining  democ- 
racy 

The  success  of  our  way  cf  life  is  net  due 
Solely  to  our  vise  of  the  law  borrowed  from 
Eukiland  and  adapted  to  o\ir  needs  The 
credit  for  car  system  and  that  systeni's 
practicability  Is  due  In  large  part  under 
Prcv.dence  to  the  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing of  the. founding  fathers  who  selected  the 
best  political  methods  that  had  proved 
Si'undest  in  the  experience  of  Europe  We 
are  not  serfs  of  European  kings  because  their 
forebears  are  ours  too. 

Within  the  framewcrk  of  democracy  It  la 
possible  to  adapte  our  life  to  world  conditions 
by  paying  our  way  U  necessary  in  longer  hours 


and  more  modest  luxuries.     We  will  not  sur- 
render to  totalitarian  states  abroad.     We  will 
resist  totalitarianism  heie.     We  will  help  cur 
Government  to  the  best  of  our  intelligence  by 
criticizing  its  impetuous  and  radical  policies 
only  when  common  sense  and  well-informed 
public  opinion   is  able   to  detect  clearly  its 
dangerous  trends   away  fiom  the  legal  sub- 
stance cf  our  constitutional  life.     While  we 
build  an  Impregnable  Una  cf  defense  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,   we  can  be   trusted,  to 
unite  as  always  in  common  sacrifles  fcr^the 
attaliiment   of    those   demccratlc  conditions 
needed  for  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness. 
If   .Ameiicans   hr:ve    a  common  faith,   it   is 
still    m   democracy    here.      We   do    not   mind 
being  deceived  in  minor  matters  by  slogans 
and  adveriisemrn^s  that  try  our  intelligence, 
bui  v      expect  rur  leaders  to  be  honest  and 
exieit  in  cieMsing  means  calculated  to  serve 
cur  riEh'fui  ends.^  It  Is  said  of  the  Frenchman 
that   "He   keeps  his   fauth   in  .France,   be  her 
Gcvernm-'nt  tiiat  of  king  or  dept.ties,  be  she 
free  or  for  a  time  a  satellite  of  her  neighbor  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  east  or  west."    It  Is  also 
ST  id    and  rightly,  of  the    \merlcan,  that  his 
full.  IS  m  the  destiny  of  democratic  America. 
Lmccin    was    most    probably    correct    In    his 
diag'ioiis    of    the    North    American    temper: 
You  cannot  fool  us  all  the  time.    The  sons  cf 
free  pioneers  have  breathed  the  air  of  polit'cal 
f  re-  dom  long  enough  to  find  It  good  and  they 
will  stake  th.-ii  lives  en  the  probability  of  the 
defeat  of  Fascists  soon  or  late.     In  our  Civil 
War.  both  North  and  South  fought  for  liberty 
as  thev  '■:iw  its  star  and  heard  its  call.     Re- 
united   c'lr  Nation  has  learned  m.any  lessons. 
hut    It    wii;    mt    willingly    submit    long    to 
tvranny       Mo-,t    Yankees    will    bet    you    on 
that — io    to    1       We    may    have    high-school 
mentalitv.    but    we    l;k.    our    bread    buttered 
wi'h  liberty 

A  free  people  i>  one  governed  by  law  and 
not  i5v  men  This  means  that  the  Constl- 
Tvitii  n  IS  tl.r-  law  in-  G'lvernment  cfflcials  as 
irr  the  public  N-"'  w.'hout  reason  h.is  the 
ccn'-ti'utionnl  law  of  our  land  required  that 
officials  take  a  solem.n  oath  before  God  and 
their  fellow  men  to  obey  the  Constitution. 
Among  the  laws  which  they  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold are  those  that  clearly  forbid  legislators 
to  enact  statutes  which  interfere  with  the 
riKhts  that  are  reserved  to  the  people.  A 
democracy  without  guaranteed  rights  for 
each  physical  person  within  the  nation  would 
be  a  m  ckery  Duties,  of  course,  go  along 
with  rights.  It  is  not  out  of  place  for  gov- 
ernment to  exact  from  the  citizens  in  taxes 
and  ill  many  ether  ways  their  meed  of  d.utles. 
When  our  leaders  in  Congress  or  legislature 
are  concerned  in  both  democracy  and  the 
general  v.elfare,  they  will  not  neglect  to  ofTer 
the  electorate  opportunities  to  vote  on 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  whene\er 
clear-cut  is-ues  demand  change  in  the  fund- 
amental policies  of  the  Nation.  This  could 
be  done  with  speed  even  in  a  day.  as  it  Is 
done  cr\  eoneral  election  day.  Our  whole 
tb.!  orv  cf  c nvernment  Is  built  on  the  premise 
'ha:  r'ne  majority  can  be  tru.^ted  to  refrain 
t  m  mutilation  of  that  Constitution  which 
V,  e  .^.'.1  revere  as  a  sacred  palladium  cf  human 
n.-b.t-  We  niav  be  ignorant  of  certain  best 
but  that  the  end  cf  human 
the   rulers   good   alone,  w© 


nu  ans  to  an  end 
ruier^hip    Is   not 
kr.^-.v 
The 
Vir.:.n:a 
and   iMV-^   until 
Good   W.^rd   ' 


rt.Ty   is  fid  of  a  Negro  preacher   in 

who  w,i-  uremg  his  fleck  to  "give 

\^   hurts  fcr  the  spread  of  the 

When   the   collection  box  was 


pas.«ed  to  one  old  darky,  he  whispered  audi- 
bly, "the  good  tidings  of  the  gospel/ shall  be 
free  to  all  men  "     The  parson  overhead  and 


•Brother, 


but    It 


you 

co~: 


jht.      The 


money  to  pipe 


responded.     ' 

cospol    is    Ire 
It  m  ■■ 

Ideals  in  government  like  ^hf^  truths  of 
relleion,  have  been  "piped"  from  European 
ports  at  considerable  cost,  it  seems  at  tim-s. 
To  our  posterity    our  children  and  their  ch;l- 


dien.  we  ewe  t  to  k?ep  ever  alive  the  prin- 
ciples that  ■we  have  found  true  and  Im- 
portant. Thoie  guides  who  put  on  the  wolf's 
clothing  of  wir  and  make  a  noise  like  ex- 
perts must  not  beguile  us  to  surrender  the 
free  InstltutK  ns  that  make  our  life  full  ff 
dignity  and  pregnant  with  future  good 
Certainly  the  democratic  way  of  life,  the 
constitutlona]  way  Is  what  we  want  for 
America;  wh]  not  face  the  dlfBcultles  and 
call  things  )y  their  proper  names?  Dn 
people  here  v  ant  war? 

The  coursei  of  action  given  by  publicists 
to  keep  the  reedoms  alive  throughout  the 
world  and  es'  )ecially  here  where  v,  e  have  a 
greater  chancp  to  achieve  them,  are  the  way 
cf  war  and  aCternatively  the  way  of  defen- 
sive peace.  I|  we  go  forth  beyond  our  depth 
and  succeed  In  bearding  the  leopard  In  his 
lair,  there  is  pome  danger,  as  all  will  admit, 
that  we  may  come  heme  with  an  empty  gun 
to  tind  the  inimal  in  our  household.  The 
price  to  be  pfcid  for  crtisades  abroad  will  in- 
volve economise  centralization,  control  of  oil 
and  of  other  resources,  of  markets,  busl-. 
nesses.  proparty,  and  manpower.  In  war, 
all  is  subordinated  to  the  Leviathan  in  the 
Interests  of  jnaximum  efficency.  The  cruel 
irony  of  '  *ir  to  save  democracy"  is  that 
democracy  Itself  becomes  sor  ething  else  for 
a  long  time,  i  There  comes  a  time.  too.  when 
Mr  Hyde  call  no  longer  make  the  transition 
back  to  Dr.  Jekyll. 

On  the  otfier  hand,  if  we  fellow  the  po- 
litical dlctui^  of  Aristotle,  "The  government 
should  rely  oh  Itself,  and  not  on  foreign  aid" 
(Pol.  book  .\)  to  preserve  Its  Independence, 
our  Isolationi  from  the  battle  front  may.  It 
is  feared,  reijder  us  too  Isolated  for  comfort, 
and  trade  after  peace  comes  to  the  stricken 
powers  abroad.  Then.  It  Is  said  with  con- 
siderable prc^babillty.  that  we  still  face  the 
need  of  ext*me  measures  of  centralization 
and  preparation  for  defensive  war  for  years 
to  come. 

Faced  by  tils  dilemma,  we  might  cast  about 
for  an  escape  between  Its  horns.  Our  "ex- 
perts" are  telling  the  people  that  there  Is  no 
escape,  no  tl^ird  choice.  It  Is  not  too  late  to 
possibility  of  evading  both  dis- 
cs. At  present,  with  all  respect 
ment  which  Is  harassed  by  this 
which  assuredly  is  better  in- 
11  the  circumstances  in  which 
our  world  crisis  is  enmired,  we  in  the  Middle 
West  have  net  lost  hope.  We  are  honestly 
and  hcnoral|ly  suggesting  that,  America  re- 
lenge  to  open  warfare  with  to- 
ers  across  the  sea  We  believe 
n  Impregnable  defense  c'  our 
es,  ships,  tanks,  and  guns.  At 
e,  we  would  guard  against  the 
s  of  corruption.  Knowing  the 
nature  cf  pciitical  cancers  which  have  pros- 
trated Franct  and  her  sister  nations  In  Eu- 
rope, we  can  concentrate  on  surgical  reforms 
and  safeguards  that  will  make  possible  a 
fuller  use  cf  our  spiritual  and  material 
strength.  Ol  primary  value  Is  our  free  press. 
Without  fretdora  to  cffer  constructive  crit- 
icism to  thelcovernment  we  as  a  people  are 
lost  to  the  lotalltarian  principle.  Without 
the  civil  rlghi  to  review  the  problems  and  their 
scluilons  fcrlour  Nation  In  this  day  cf  danger, 

demjcracy  would  have  no  champicn  but  the 
political  "exnert,"  and  that  is  national  sccial- 
Isijfi— un-.^rntrlcan  foe  of  free  men. 

We  know  there  Is  a  natural  law  for  men. 
and  a  law  fof  nations  Inscribed  In  the  intelli- 
gence of  mett.  To  dominate  the  world  Is  not 
moral.  If  in  ^olng  so  one  nation  refuses  free- 
dom to  the  rest  In  the  family  of  nations 
There  Is  ever^  Justlflcaticm  for  a  strong  nation 
to  resist  agg|-esslon  of  such  a  kind.  No  one 
m  the  Middlt  West  would  besltate  to  work  to 
the  limit  to  iefend  from  such  aggression  our, 
cocvSts  and  oiir  land.  We  do  feel  sure,  how- 
ever, that  our  Nation  Is  not  bound  morally, 
to  police  ther  world. 
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There  Is  then  a  way  out  ol  our  dilemma 
By  self-restraint  we  can  i.colly  invent  and 
ensinecr  biKcer  and  better  instruments  of  de- 
fence, m  the  air.  (.'n  land  and  in  the  waters 
,of  our  hemisphi^ey  The  part  which  the  hum- 
ble citizen  miis^^play  Is  net  an  easy  one, 
Eiach  man.  woman,  and  child  Is  called  to 
bend  his  effort*,  eplrltual  and  physical,  to 
the  task  of  supporting  for  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety the  legal  machinery  of  defense.  This 
includes  working  mentally  and  politically.  It 
means  contacting  our  sta'esmen.  our  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congre«8  and  legislature,  leav- 
ing no  dcubt  in  their  minds  that  we  the  peo- 
ple are  alert  to  tlie  dancers  that  surround  us. 

There  is  no  disloyalty  in  petitioning  the 
Government,  in  writing  to  our  President, 
clearly  stating  oiir  betl  judgment  in  affairs 
that  concern  every  human  being  in  the  United 
States,  There  is  no  dlslcyalty  in  calling  at- 
.tentlon  to  what  the  common  conscience  cf 
men  knew?  without  special  illumination  that 
there  li^  a  m-  ral  distinction  between  power 
and  authority.  T^iat  individuals  and  govern- 
ments may  not  "oecome  autocratic,  it  is  the 
rljht  of  citizens  to  asbemble  in  committees 
and  to  advocate  that  measure*  "short  of  war" 
in  aiding  friendly  peoples  be  restricted  to 
tactics  that  stop  short  of  war. 

Our  expert  leaders  In  America  have  a  man- 
date from  the  people  to  stay  cut  of  wars  be- 
yond our  Western  Hemisphere,  That  was 
Implicit  in  the  expression  cf  support  for 
candidates  on  election  day  The  American 
pecr'.e  have  a  studied  wi'.;  to  pursue  the 
democratic  way  and  to  seek  the  legitimate 
needs  of  a  strong.  Independent  America, 


To  Outlaw  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TTiE  HOUSE  OF  RErP.ESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  S,  1941 


LETTER     AND     RESGLVTIC^N     FROM     THE 
C.-\LIFOHNIA  ELKS  A.SSOCL-\TION 


Mr  LELAXD  M,  FORD  Mr  Six^aker. 
under  h/ave  to  extend  my  !■  m.iiks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  follLW.i.t;  letter 
and  resolution; 

C*LiFOKNiA  Elks  Ass'X'Iation, 

Richmovd.  C.:l-f  .  July  28,  1941. 
Representative  Lelanp  M    Ford, 

Reptesentatwe  of  CaUjornia,       " 
District  So    16, 
House  Office  BuUding. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir     The  enclosed  resolution,  passed 
by  the  California  Elks  Association  at  its  1940 
reunion  In  Santa  Cruz,  Is  forwarded  to  you 

for  your  information  and  pleasure. 
Your 3  truly, 

E   W   Date,  Secretary. 


Whereas  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  has  been  active  In  its  opposi- 
tion to  communism  and  the  infiltration  of 
commimism  into  our  communities,  State, 
and  Nation;   and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  Communist 
Party  In  California  and  in  other  States  of  this 
Nation  does  not  represent  a  party  but  a  form 
of  government,  whose  avowed  purpose  is  the 
overthrow  of  cur  Government  by  force  and 
violence,  and  vvho.'-e  party  objectives  swe  con- 


trary te'  anci  optKsed  tc  fundanier.ta,  ptin- 
c.f.;,es  aiici  law~  «.  f  the  RipuLilic;  New,  ti.ere- 
lore    be  it 

RiAolvtd.  That  the  CaliJcrnia  Elks  .Asso- 
ciation In  convention  as,>en.bled  i.t  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif  ,  dc  hereby  petition  the  Conpress 
of  the  United  States  ol  America  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  ol  California  to  enact 
such  law  or  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  out- 
law the  Communist  Party  as  a  political  party 
In  this  State  and  Nation  and  to  prohibit  it 
from  appearing  upc ::  any  b.ii.  t  In  this  State 
or  in  the  United  States  el  Amenca;  be  it 
further 

Resoi.td,  Tiiat  a  copy  of  this  resciutun  be 
forwarded  forthwith  to  the  senaii  .'^  ai-d 
members  of  the  j^.ssembly  cf  the  S-ate  of 
California  and  to  the  United  States  Si  nalors 
and  Representatives  from  Califcrnia,  and  be 
forwarded  to  the  Grand  lyid^ie  of  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Oiue.'  ^ ;  Elks  for  its  con- 
sideration at  the  nt.xt  ^e^ien  cf  the  grand 
lodge. 


Canada's  View  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   NEW   YOKK 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.*. TIVES 


Fndui/.  August  S.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   MONTREAL 

(CANADA      GAZE  TIL 


Mr.  BEITER,  Mr.  Speaker.  &&  a  inem- 
ber  of  llie  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee, I  recently  vi.sited  Canada  on  an 
inspection  trip  of  the  site  for  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 
International  Rapids  section.  When  in 
Montreal  I  was  handed  copies  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  dated  July  18,  in  which 
the  attached  article  appeared, 

I  beheve  that  this  editorial  clearly 
states  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple in  respect  to  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  at  this  time.  My 
personal  contacts  and  investigations  of 
the  question  in  Canada  have  convinced 
me  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  people 
do  not  feel  that  they  should  go  into  such 
an  expenditure  of  men.  money,  and  ma- 
terials at  this  time,  wl^en  they  are  so 
sorely  pressed  for  all  of  thc.'^e  in  their 
own  defense  program.  Therefore,  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  all  members  of  the  House  to  this  edi- 
torial : 

[From   the   Montreal    (Canada)    Gazette   of 
July  18,  1941! 

OL'R  SE.'.W'iY  VlfclT  RS 
Members  of  the  P.. -.(■:«  anci  Hurbe.r?  Com- 
mittee Of  the  United  st.it'  >  Hou~e  i :  Repre- 
sentatives arrive  from  Washington  today  for 
a  visit  to  Canada,  more  particularly  to  the 
site  of  the  propose  St  Lawrence  Seaway  devel- 
opment. It  is  exi^ected  that  mr  st  of  the 
15  Democrats  and  10  Republicans  *ho  com- 
prise the  committee  will  be  m  the  party, 
which  will  also  include  engineers,  diplomats, 
and  newspapermen  They  will  all  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Canadian  Government  and 
will   have,   we   ruay   hope,   au    enjoyable   visit. 


Thev  art  v.ilcome  to  this  country — and  to 
Moiittea;  wiiere  tliey  *.l,  be  on  Monday — 
■oi.oer  any  circumstances  How  much  better 
efl  tlity  will  be  from  K'vikiiig  ht  a  lot  of  ruu- 
ning  water  is  not  so  oeitau.  That  they  will 
be  given  any  adet^uate  luea  of  Canadian 
hostility  toward  tht  se^jWaV  enterprise,  and 
the  reasons  for  that  hostility  is  altogether 
improbable.  It  Is  m  the  la-t  degree  unlikely 
that,  shepherded  a£  thej  will  be.  they  will  be 
brought  into  contact  utii  tlii  ,-e  Uadiijp  Ca- 
nadian engineers,  trm,.^,  oriat ,,  n  experts, 
economists  and  busines.'-men  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  seaway  caiu.o:  Ix  n.ade  to 
serve  it  intended  purpv-.s.  v,L^  n  gartl  the 
navigation  facllitle.-  an.i  jxnir  dev(  K^pnit  nt 
as  unnece.ssary  ai.cl,  thtrtl.it  u^.l.ete^sanly 
costly,  and  who  see  ir,  the  project  a  very 
serious  diversion  cf  nun  and  materials  In  in 
this  ccuiitry  s  \\u:  tiler;  iii..c;  from  tlie  Ui.itid 
States   defense  pri  k-inni 

They  will  not  t)e  told  that  this  country  has 
ample  pkiwer  resources  i  ow,  actual  and  po- 
tential, or  tliat  existing  i.a\igati^ii  fi-,cihtie.>J 
have  proven  themselves  moit  than  equal  t'  >  all 
the  demands  that  have  bten  made  tip-  i.  thi  m. 
Nevertheless,  they  come  here  fcrmtd  witli  ti,  me 
Ideas  that  have  been  voiced  by  their  own  fel- 
low citizens.  In  recent  hearings  at  the  fapitol. 
They  were  told  nearly  a  mci.th  aco  Viy  Er;^. 
Gen.  Tliomas  B  R'  bins,  aisisiunt  tc  the  Cliuf 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  senior  member 
cf  the  Rivers  and  Harbi  rs  Army  Board  that 
10,000  men  would  be  empicved  on  the  devel- 
opment, 8.000  of  them  skilled  or  semiskilled 
workers,  assuming  that  a.!  pha>es  wti.'  pro- 
ceeded with  The  New  Yi  rk  Tinie'^  rcir.lnded 
them  that  Canada  would  have  to  divert  a  like 
number  of  men;  that  lake  narbi  r.'  mii.'-t  be 
deepened  for  both  merchant  steamers  and 
The  w.arshlps  that  Presioeni  R;)c>sev(it  pro- 
poses to  build  in  the  iiiteri  r.  bnd  that  If  this 
deepening  costs  ar.cther  »i30  00ti,000  it  will 
mean  the  diversion  of  anuLlu-r  6,000  men 
from  industry,  brinping  the  tctai  to  25.000, 

Then,  Sfaic.  tlie  Times  beliind  each  worker 
along  the  St  La\\rence  three  more  must 
stand  in  the  mills,  ore  must  be  mined,  coal 
and  limestone  provided  cement  produced, 
steel  shapes  rolled,  and  the  number  of  work- 
ers involved  mounts  to  at  least  75.CKtO  and 
probably  to  lOci.OOO  This  le  the  outlook  at 
a  moment  when  Sidney  Hiliman.  Associate 
Director  of  the  Ofiice  of  Pioduct.on  Manage- 
ment In  Washington,  has  hecn  cliartied  with 
the  responsibility  of  supply. ng  l,40<j.0C>0  more 
skilled  woikmen  lor  aiinainent  industries 
Within  the  next  12  monilib  General  Rcbma 
estimates  that  4  years  will  ije  eciui.-ed  to 
complete  the  St.  Lawrence  development  and 
the  United  States  newspapers  are  empb.a- 
sizing  the  fact  that  uuia.j,;  tiiose  4  years 
both  the  United  States  hi.d  Ci.naua  w,ll 
need  all  the  men  they  can  nu  b.lize  lor  the 
manufacture  of  every  sc :  t  of  whr  material 
if  Britain  is  to  be  aided  en  tl.e  scale  that 
these  countries  have  pronnsed  Doubtless 
the  committee  members  will  have  these 
things  in  mind  w'len  they  ale  looking  at  the 
river.  They  w.ll  not  be  Informed  thai  what- 
ever the  cost.  Canada  caunrot  afford  it,  be- 
cause the  official  cicerones  will  not  tell  tl'.em. 

Presumably,  the  commitiet  still  ha"-  a  mere 
or  less  open  mind.  It  hab  heard  a  great  deal 
Of  evidence  in  support  of  the  President's  proj- 
ect, but  It  has  also  heard  the  reasons  upon 
which  a  widespread  and  unccrapromismg  op- 
position, in  the  United  States  itself,  is  based. 
These  reasons  have  been  voictd  by  representa- 
tive industrialists,  leaders  in  commerce,  ai.d 
technical  officers,  the  substance  cf  the  ob- 
jection being  that  the  projected  undertaking 
is  unsound,  unnecessary,  and  will  be  an  im- 
pediment to  the  defense  pr  -eram  It  is 
unHkely  that  the  committet  w.ll  find  itself 
In  a  better  position  to  Judge  beiwttn  the 
arguments  of  promoters  ol  the  waterway  and 
those  of  the  opponents  merely  by  locking  at 
the  flowing  water,  but  the  splend.d  spectacle 
wtuch   the   St,   LAwrci-ce    uStras   siiculd   gi%e 
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them  a  more  accurate  !den  of  the  magnitude, 
and  the  ultimat*'  co.-t  of  the  project  than 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  Wnshin-^lon. 
This  should  be  s<  me  help  In  determining 
whether  the  vK.rk  nu.^'ht  to  be  undertaken  In 
time  of  war  or  (lefcned  until  a  period  when 
It  will  not  interfere  with  the  winning  of  th. 
war. 


This  Nonsense  About  Farm  Greed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

J     ^  HON.  FRED  C.  GILCHRIST 

OF    IOWA 

OJ^THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Auguat  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    DES    MOINES 
REGISTER 


Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Dos  Moines  Register  of  August  6. 
1941: 

(From    the    Dts    M  Int-s   Register   of   August 
6,    19411 

THIS    NONSENSE    AEOfT    FARM     CREED 

Every  now  and  then  we  got  red  in  the 
neclt  b«'cau?i'  u{  .--onie  casual  remark  by 
some  nonfarmer  about  the  supposedly  pe- 
cuniary and  »he  supposedly  traditional  gre€-d 
Of  American  farmers  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
tracting;   special     benehts    from    Uncle    Sam 

It  l^n■t  so  much  what  they  say  that  an- 
noys u.-i  It  is  rather  the  ridiculously  biased 
state  of  mind  that  is  demonstrated  by  the 
ease  with  which  these  critical  phrases  slip 
out 

And  It  IS  amazuii?  how  many  quarters  they 
continue  to  come  from 

It  is  not  particularly  Bupri.-ilnsj,  despite 
20  years  of  pretty  harsh  education,  includ- 
ing the  i?reat  depres.'^ion.  wlien  some  un- 
BdVJlterated  eastern  Industrialist  shows  that 
even  yet  he  ha.  learned  nothing  along  this 
line. 

It  Is  certainly  not  surprising  when  some 
of  the  small-fry  sp<ikesmen  for  the  old. 
narrow,  completely  industrial  point  of  view 
demonstrates  that  he  ha.^n't  yet  even  caught 
up  with  the  new  enlightenment  of  a  gix^d 
many  of  his  chiefs 

But  It  Irks  us  rather  particularly  when  we 
And  some  of  our  "Intellectuals,"  who  are  not 
really  associated  in  any  self-Interested  way 
with  the  economic  groups  that  In  the  past 
h**^  been  chronically  supercilious  and  un- 
fair toward  agriculture,  exhibiting  the  same 
bias 

When  men  who  are  fundamentally  stu- 
dents, who  know  a  let  about  history,  who 
have  every  reason  to  be  familiar  with  the 
record  of  Government  s  relation  to  economic 
groups  in  this  country,  prove  to  have  the 
eame  tngantic  mental  blind  spot  about  rgrl- 
culture.  we  have  no  explanation  except  the 
simple  one  that  for  several  ^neratlons  our 
whole  national  thinking  was  dominated  by 
a  chronic  city-minaedness  that  really  looked 
on  the  farm  and  farmers  as  at  best  a  nece=.- 
sary  evil 

It  was  ft  very  casual  and  even  apparently 
innocent  crack  by  one  of  these  intellectual 
gentlemen  in  lof  all  places)  the  book-revle.v 
section  of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  "hit 
got  u."=  bolllnv;  atiam. 

It  was  Just  a  smnle  remnrk  about  "kireedy 
pressure  groups'  that,  particularly  In  th.s 
time   of    crisis,    threatened    to    upset    Uncle 


Sam's  apple  cart  hy  refusm-^  to  suV^crdma^e 
their  seltl.sh  group  ii:terest.s  to  the  national 
interest  aiid,  specifically,  by  crabbing  for 
more  and  more  special  benefits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Uncle  Sams  Treasury  and  of  the 
American  ccnsumm?  public 

In  th;^  gentleman's  casual  li-tmc;  of  such 
groups,  agriculture  came  first 

The  blunt  truth  is,  as  every  schc'.ar  who 
Will  divest  himself  of  prejudiced  imnre~sions 
knows,  that  the  record  of  governmental  eco- 
nomic berieflts  extracted  by  special  groups 
through  the  long  years  has  been  a  record  of 
(;verwlie!m:nt:!y  greater  succes-  fcr  the  non- 
farm  groups  than  for  the  farm 

A.s  a  matter  of  fact  it  wa,-  the  regular,  con- 
stant success  of  these  other  groups,  involving 
steady  discrimination  against  agriculture, 
that  br.  ught  about  eventually  so  glaring  and 
d;.~astrcus  an  imbalance  within  the  country 
as  to  be  largely  re-;xjn£lble  for  the  severity 
of  cur  break -down  in  1929  It  was  that 
which  wa.'^  re-pi  i.sible  fi  r  bnr.gmg  forth, 
belatedly,  the  farm  drive  of  the  last  20  years 
for  the  restoration  of  econoinic  balance — fcr 
the  idea  railed  parity 

And,  because  as  a  nation  we  had  got  so 
c,,!.fcu:.;e  U';(<d  t.j  having  the  flew  of  Gov- 
ernment favors  all  run  the  other  way,  the 
common  reaction,  when  American  farmers 
for  the  fir~t  time  .-nice  the  Civil  War  began 
to  get  sjnie  compensatloh.  was  to  say  the 
least   UTiu'U'il 

V  was  .-o  r.ove!  fi  r  tlif  farm  tc  get  any 
kind  ,jf  break  at  all  tliat  it  was  looked  upon — 
in  all  sincerity,  even  thcng'n  that  w.-^;s  t^aive — 
as  positively  Immrral 

When,  the  farm  '"runt.'  which  liad  been 
crowded  cut  of  the  trciuh  of  Government 
l:e:ie:it«  for  goncrations,  finally  E.t  a  chance 
and  rushed  in  for  a  relatively  modest  swig, 
the   big  sw:;j-^er>   v.ere   hcrrifird 

And   the  spirit  of  that  ab,--urdly  unfair  In- 
digiaaticn  still  exhibits  it-elf.  even  in  current 
-•disrvjs.^lcns 

Now.  against  tliat  backgr.ur.d,  we  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  statement  made  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  head  of  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  influential  of  the  Naticn-wide  or- 
ganizations of  farmers— by  Edward  ^  CNeal, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration 

What    was    it   that   this   allei;ed    ap^.-tle    ol 
unmitigated  group  greed   said   to   an  assem- 
bly of  farm  leaders  July  29  at  FiCrence,  Ala.? 
Well,  what  do  you  suppose  he  said^ 
Thi.s   is  what  he  did  say: 
"I   knew   of    no    more    certain    method    of 
bringing  about  wild  inflation  than  for  farm- 
ers to  drive  prices  now  as  high  as  traffic  will 
bear 

"I  counsel  farmers  to  stick  to  t!ie  leason- 
able  demands  we  have  made  for  20  years  We 
have  won  parity,  therefore  let  u«  be  thankful 
"Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  getting 
greedy  and  insisting  on  petting  mere  than 
parity  Just  because  we  could  possibly  get 
higher  prices  during  the  emergency  period. 

"Our  ewn  agricultural  issues  are  overshad- 
ov.,d  by  the  issues  that  face  us  as  a  Nation. 
and  to  meet  those  issues  we  mu^t  pledge  'cur 
lives,  cur  fortunes,  and  cur  sacred  honor  '  " 

Actually,  as  Mr  O'Neal  implied,  the  ami 
of  the  organiz.^d  farm  drive  during  the  l.i5t 
20  years  has  been  a  deliberately  limited  one. 
It  has  always  had  m  mind  the  necessity  of 
workable  economic  balance  anicng  our  great 
groups  It  has  always  had  in  mind  "con- 
sumer" cciisiderations. 

And  now  wliat  this  particular  natlonal- 
farm-organization  leader  is  saying  to  his  own 
P"ople  IS  merely  that  they  mu^t  remember 
and  iifcide  by  their  own  self-tmpcsed  limita- 
tions aiid  not  be  tempted  to  exreec!  them 
merely  because  there  appears  to  bo  a  tem- 
porary "gi  od  chance  " 

Farm  leadership  and  farm  crg.inizatlons 
have  not  Invariably  keen  al'.-'Ai:=e  They 
probably  won't   be  in  t^e  fu'ure. 

But  we  certainly  tl^mk  that  until  the  top 
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groups  declare  themselves  as  categoiically  for 


restraint  In  tJielr  own  policies,  there  Is  no 
more  excuse  now  than  there  has  been  In  th» 
past  for  keeping  up  the  old  sport  of  throwing 
stones  at  agriculture. 

The  glass  habitations  of  the  habitual  stcn« 
throwers  dot  every  hill  on  the  landscape. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF   REM.\RKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

..I    NLA    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i      

Friday.  August  8.  1941 


FDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PASSAIC    (N,    J.) 

HERALD-NEWS         — v 
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Mr.  CANTTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Canadians  Hie  not  taking  too  kindly  to 
the  American  efforts  to  force  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  at  a  time 
when  all  her  resources  are  needed  for  the 
essential  war  effort  is  indicated  by  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  well-known  Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

Why  Americans,  determined  to  pro- 
mote national  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  rurb  nondefense  spending  and  the 
trend  toward  inflation,  should  pay  at- 
tention, is  strikingly  emphasized  in  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News: 

I  From  the  Passaic   (N.  J.)    Herald-News] 

C.\NADA  doesn't  need  SEAWAY 

There  have  been  evidences  before  that  the 
much-toute4  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
developmenly  project  was  not  regarded  with 
any  real  favor  in  Canada,  especially  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  provinces,  where  we  might  expect 
there  would  be  the  loudest  shouting  in  its 
favor. 

Proof  of  this  Is  supplied  by  the  admirable 
Montreal  Gazette,  one  of  the  finest  news- 
papers published  In  the  Dominion,  in  an  edi- 
torial in  which  it  discusses  the  subject  seri- 
ously and  cogently. 

Occasion  for  the  editorial  was  John  L. 
Lewis'  testinJony  before  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Commlljtee  of  our  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  oppfisition  to  the  project.  The  Ga- 
zette, while  It  regretted  the  feeling  expressed 
by  Mr.  LewH  that  the  project  called  for  our 
making  a  "gift"  to  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
when  that  neighbor  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
ali-out  in  Its  efforts  for  the  war  as  we  are. 
said  frankly  that  he  had  a  good  case  against 
the  project. 

Tjf.e  Gazette  insists  that  the  Ottawa  gov- 

e^ment  take  proper  steps  to  secure  authentic 

#iblfcity   la  the  United  States  of   the  full 

Measure   of   Canada's  formidable   war  efifort. 

As  for  the  "gift"  notion,  the  Gazette  says: 

"There  Is  nothing  of  the  color  of  a  'gift'  to 
Canada  in  an  enterprise  toward  the  cost  of 
which  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dominion  will  be 
liable  to  pay  $277,090,000  of  an  expenditure 
which,  according  to  the  most  authoritative 
statement  submitted  to  the  congressional 
committee  Will  amount  to  $579,272,000." 

The  vital  objection  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  the  Itlontreal  newspaper  Insists — and 
Its  insistency  must  hurt  the  catise  certainly, 

nee  its  argument  Is  so  convincing — Is  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  accepted  as  a  war  proj- 
ect, which  IS  the  only  ground  ijxsn  which  It 
could  be  helil  Justified.    Says  the  Gazette: 

"Mr  Lewit  would  have  been  on  stronger 
ground  in  ofposlng  the  St.  LawTence  project 
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had  he  combated  Hm  pretext  that  the  under- 
taking must  be  considered  as  a  war  project. 
More  hydroelectric  power  *or  essential  war 
industries  is  needed,  but  it  ccuid  not  be  pro- 
cured through  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  until 
seme  time  in  1945,  In  5  .years  the  war  will 
have  been  won  or  lost.  Were  this  enterprise 
recessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  Can- 
ada could  legitimately  be  urged  to  complete 
It  at  all  costs,  but  as  this  Is  far  from  the 
cafce  Canada  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  spend 
upon  it  the  vast  sums  Involved  for  many 
years  to  cr  me  " 

The  Montreal  luw-fx.per  quotes  Premier 
King  of  Quebec  in  ihe  Hi  use  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  as  holding  that  this  great  project  can 
be  "justified  only  on  the  basis  of  war  neces- 
sity "  and  the  evidence  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electrlc  Commission  that  it  cannot  be  so 
classed.  Further  Canada  6  power  resources 
are  adequate  for  all  war  needs,  and.  If  any 
lack  were  found,  an  additional  4.120,000  horse- 
power could  be  developed  quickly 

"There  will  be  general  agreement"  in 
Canada,  the  Gaz^^tte  declares,  "that  the  only 
thing  that  Canada  can  possibly  do  In  the 
actual  circumstance  is  tc  tell  the  United 
States  Government  frankly  and  honestly  that 
the  cannot  gc  forward  with  so  costly  an 
enterprise  when  all  her  resources  are  needed 
for   the  essential  war  effort." 

The  person  for  Canada  to  tell  Is  President 
Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King 
Is  the  man  to  tell  him.  If  Canada  cannot 
go  ahead  with  the  project,  neither  can  we, 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 


Pitiless   Publicity — "The  Truth   and 
Nothing  But"l 

EXTEN'S:ON  OF   REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

CT    \Fr.MO.NT 

IN   TOE  HOUSE  Of    KHPRESENTATIVES 


F'  d::h    August  8.  1941 


Mr.  PLLMLEY.  M:  Speaker,  et 
Montpeht  i ,  Vt..  on  May  24.  1940.  I  said: 

Our  dome.'tic  and  Internal  problems  are 
our  greatest  concern.  As  we  solve  or  fail  to 
solve  them,  so  shall  we  stand  or  fall  Our 
all-compelling  obligation  and  first  duty  is  to 
make  America  invulnprablc  acaii^st  foes  from 
without  and  enemies  from  within  our  gates. 
Our  duties  abroad  will  to  a  considerable 
extent  solve  themselves  as,  If,  and  when  this 
program  is  speeded  to  completion. 

Secondary  thing?  will  take  second  place  if 
we  make  firs:  things  first. 

The  very  perpetuity  and  security  of  our 
democratic  Institutions  dt^pend  upon  a  logi- 
cal, sensible,  definite  solution  of  America's 
difficult  domestic  problems.     •     •     • 

Unless  and  uiitil  we  can  solve  our  domestic 
problems,  you  know  as  well,  as  I  do.  that 
there  is  no  luture  for  democracy,  domestic 
or  International,  as  we  know  it. 

We  have  plenty  of  troubles  at  home.  The 
"red  herring '  of  internationalism  dragged 
across  the  trail  sliould  not  distract  our  atten- 
tion from  noi  let  us  lose  the  scent  of  tremen- 
dous dlfRculiles  to  be  overcome  along  the 
road  we  will  hiave  to  follow  at  home  in  order 
to  stay  there 

Then  on  January  22.  i:-41.  I  told  the 
■Vermont  L<  gisla'uro: 

Wh-thcr  w;  realize  it  or  nrt.  we  are  today 
In  'he  midst  cf  a  world  revolution  the  ulti- 
aiaic  outcome  of  which  is  unpredictabie,  but 


b-  \ind  tr  be  m,r.  !.;r  reaching  than  any  that 
hi.-,t>_ry  f. ~  yet  n  r.  rOs  In  spite  of  ourselves 
and  v.;i.i'  w*  v.  u.d  wish  might  be.  we  are 
close  to  the  climax  and  are  being  forced,  in 
our  own  interest,  to  militarize  this  NatK.u 
adequately  to  protect  ours<^lvts  apainst  the 
possib.Uty  of  the  last  place  where  democracy, 
as  we  know  it.  exists  beconiing  a  slave  nation 
to  the  Aais  t^owers  We  are  threatened  by 
dangers  from  withm  aid  from  without. 
There  never  has  been  a  more  serious  hour  in 
the  history  of  this  country  or.  in  fact.  In 
the  history  of  the  world  We  must  assume 
our  full  responsibility,  meet  the  challenge, 
surmount  the  dangers,  save  ourselves  and 
civilization 

The  fact  Is  that  this  Is  the  new  day  of 
testing  and  trial.  As  Vermonters.  we  are 
again  put  to  the  test.  To  those  of  us  who 
believe  tliat  there  can  be  no  real  progress 
without  liberty,  who  know  that  the  story  the 
ages  teach  is  that  life  Is  really  net  worth  liv- 
ing if  one  must  live  it  as  a  slave,  without 
liberty:  for  these  of  us.  1  say.  thtre  Is  and 
can  be  no  choice  Our  duty,  obligation,  and 
respon-slbiUty  to  our  own  and  to  succeeding 
generations  is  clear  and  plain.  Democracy  in 
America  has  ahead  of  it  a  pitched  battle  with 
forces  alien  to  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Our  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  I  know  ycu  must  agree 
with  me  that  his  hands  must  not  be  tied; 
but  on  the  other  hand  their  activities  sliould 
be  restrained  and  circumscribed  by  laws 
equally  as  emphatically  laid  down,  funda- 
mentally, as  the  authority  given  him  to  act 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  inasmuch  as  these 
United  States  of  America  are  assumed  to  be 
a  govirnment  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Now.  despite  the  foregoing,  and 
although  in  the  main  I  have  supported 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  President  be- 
cause he  is  Commander  in  Chief,  I  feel 
more  strongly  than  ever  that  bis  do- 
mestic policies  are  poisonously  unsound, 
and  I  believe  he  has  made  a  dread- 
ful mess  of  managing  the  country's  in- 
ternal affairs.   . 

Perhaps  I  would  not  be  as  aggressively 
bitter  as  ""rank  R.  Kent  is,  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  he  is  telling  the  un- 
varnished truth  -R-hen  he  says  that  those 
of  us  w'ho  are  follcwing  the  international 
policies  of  the  President  are  doing  so 
because  his  in  this  emergency  is  the  only 
available  leadership  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  us  and  our  following 
the  leadership  of  the  President.  Kent  had 
this  to  say  in  the  Evening  Star  cf  Au- 
gust 5: 

They  (meaning  we)  are  not  happy  about 
it— 

And  he  tells  why  when  he  says  of  us — 

Because  of  the  national  crisis,  they  would 
like  now  to  forget  the  assaults  upon  common 
sense  which  have  characterized  this  admiu- 
istration.  They  would  like  to  put  cut  cf 
mind  its  appeals  to  the  lowest  of  human 
appetites.  They  would  like  not  to  think  of  its 
success  in  stirring  up  class  hatred  and  fo- 
menting discontent.  They  would  like  to 
cleanse  their  systems  of  the  resentment 
bred  cf  8  years  of  cheap  dcmagogcry  and 
get  behind  the  President  in  his  effort  to  help 
the  British  teat  Hitler  and  to  equip  this 
Nation  to  defend  itself. 

HEADLtsS     Sn-VP 

But  Mr  Roosevelt  is  makmp  that  kind  of 
support  impossible.  He  is  making  It  impos- 
sible by  an  exhiblticn  cf  ccmplacent  inccmpe- 
tency  unsurpassed  In  the  histiry  of  American 
Government.  It  Is  so  elanng  that  one  cf  the 
administration's  mtsi  consistent  Jcurnalistic 


friends  recently  ft  It  imp>r.(d  to  f.tcst 
against  what  he  cblled  "the  shameful  climax 
cf  what  has  gone  on  ever  since  the  dofrnse 
effort  began"  The  immediate  cau'-e  c:  'h  s 
outburst  was  the  clash  between  the  O  P  M 
and  O  P  A  C  S  over  autcimobile  reduc':  :  s 
which  has  left  this  great  indU'^try  m  a  !:  ^!.; 
state  of  helplessness  and  shown  again  the  in- 
credible silliness  of  a  defen.«ie  tft-u;-  without 
a  hend 

This  is  only  one  example  From  the  start 
the  organl?atlon  ha.'-  been  tainted  by  politics, 
filled  with  factions,  feuds,  bitiernrss.  and  bad 
feeling,  all  cf  which  are  the  Inevitable  con- 
sequences of  its  headlessncss  and  all  cf  wh  ch 
have  been  attested  not  only  by  critics  of  the 
President  but  by  his  friends  Not  long  ago 
that  highly  respected  Democrat  of  the  Hcus'. 
Representative  Sumners  cf  Texas,  declared 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  be  ejcited  over  the 
threat  to  cur  system  from  the  outside  wh:n 
It  IS  being  so  traclcally  torn  tc  pieces  i!.s,rie 
And  from  a  Democratic  Hcuse  committte 
there  recently  ceme  a  blistering  indictment  rf 
the  waste,  ineptitude,  and  confusion  of  the 
whole  defense  machinery 

SILENCE    IN   CoNN:n  -.K    t 

Every  reasonably  intoruHo  pii^cu  kncws 
these  things  to  be  true — knuws.  too  that  thty 
are  geitlr.g  worse,  not  better  E^•eryboc1y 
talks  about  them,  but  nothing  is  done  about 
them  because  everything  heads  up  to  Mi. 
Roosevelt,  and  nothing  can  bf  done  nbout 
him.  In  such  times  as  these  there  is  real  re- 
luctance to  criticize  the  President  V«-'  It 
seems  wor.«;e  than  foolish  to  pretend  tlat 
thlng'j  are  all  right  when  !t  is  .'^r  clear  thi  y 
are  all  wrong.  Under  such  c. n  ur.. vtani  es.  to 
keep  quiet  is  to  connive  in  c!er»;'  .:^  tl.r  peo- 
ple, to  their  great  and  uT^nn'.e  <-t:;!iri;ig. 
Responsibility  for  the  situatioi-.  ulr.th  i-  .-o 
bad  that  General  Johnscn  aaserts  U  some- 
thing is  not  soon  done  to  streighten  it  out. 
"there  will  be  hell  to  pay  in  tUis  country, "  is 
directly  upon  Mr  Roosevelt  and  upon  do 
one  else. 

He  has  denied  that  his  de  k  1.-  \t>  real  b:  t- 
tleneck.  but  it  Is  nonethele.-s  Appeal  np  to 
the  country  for  national  ui  ry  tin  i  •  orle 
have  ften  Mr  Roosevelt  yield  fir-'  tc  xh<  farm 
lobby  and  then  to  the  labor  lobby  Tli<  >  find 
him  v/arning  of  the  danger  ot  Inflation  and 
yet  refusing  to  take  the  obvious  stcp^  ti  iivert 
It.  They  see  him  fumbling  with  'hr  vral 
price-control  problem,  shrinking  from  plBCing 
any  limit  whatever  open  farm  prices  and 
wages,  without  which  the  whole  t  flori  to  con- 
trol prices  becomes  ah'-urd.  They  see  him, 
with  1  belated  and  fetble  protest,  permitting 
a  pol  tlcally  inspired  tax  bill  to  tf  ke  »<hape. 
and  they  know  that  he  has  violated  h-s  own 
recommendation  that  everj-  condefen.-c  ex- 
penditure be  cut  to  the  bone 

MUCH    BETCNl'    L>!tTE 

Fuither,  they  know  ih.a  b<  has  allowed 
the  Federal  finances  to  i^et  out  of  control; 
that  l:ie  persists  in  keeping  incompetent  men 
in  important  positions:  that  lie  has  duiie 
nothing  to  check  the  radica.  N.  u  Deal  group, 
bent  upon  using  the  crisis  to  p:..mote  their 
State -socialization  plans  All  this  and  more 
is  known  beyond  dispute  It  is  not  even 
denied.  As  a  result,  Uie  defense  effort  lags. 
As  It  grows  stronger  in  military  and  naval 
equipment,  the  Nation  grows  weaker  in  every 
othor  way 

The  idea  that  because  of  the  war  these 
known  facts  should  be  soft-pedaled  or  ig- 
nored seems  a  dangerous  one,  indeed.  If 
that  idea  Is  to  be  accepted,  the  disaster, 
when  it  comes — as  it  Inevitably  must  come — 
will  Ije  complete.  A  far  better  idea  would 
seem  to  be  for  the  millions  who  are  support- 
ing Mr  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  to  under- 
stand fully  what  Is  going  on  in  Washington 
and  exert  their  weight  to  force  the  President 
Into  some  approach  to  competency  in  the 
handling  of  cur  Internal  aflairs.  Because. 
sound  as  is  his  leadership  in  the  foreign  field, 
whht  he  Ifi  doing  to  ut  at  home  is  a  c;,n.e. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Mr.  Speakf-r.  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  ai'n.ucracy.  or  is  it? 

We  are  thf  p'-'>p:e,  or  are  we? 

Ti;e  rnprciif.-.  dova.Mating  truth  Is 
mii-'hty  and  mu-t  prevail. 

The  \\h')ie  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  is  what  we.  the  people,  are  entitled 
to  knew. 


A  Plea  for  Honesty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  8.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS   OF   HON    C    W     (RUNT) 
BISHOP,  OF  ILUNOIS 


Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  made  over  the  radio  yesterday: 

Fellow  Amerirans,  I  speak  to  you  tonight 
from  your  Capi'al.  Washington,  D.  C  I 
come  to  you  with  a  plea  for  honesty.  Every 
person  whether  living  in  a  metropolitan  city 
of  the  E.ist,  the  prairies  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  th*  .'Irpes  of  California:  or  In  the 
cabins  cf  the  deennScuth  Is  concerned  about 
the  apparent  disregard  In  the  moral  siand- 
arda  of  our  perple 

I  want  to  m:ik('  ^^ome  observations  and  sug- 
gest that  we  as  Americans,  start  this  very 
minute  to  halt  any  further  drift  on  dishonest 
path.* 

From  1787.  wh-n  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States  was  established  to  1917—130 
years — thi.«  cour.try  follcwed  the  sound  d.;c- 
tniics  advcc  ited  by  Benjamin  Franklin  that 
"Hcne'-ty  :s  the  b^st  policy  "  For  130  years 
we  were  tauk;ht  that  expediency  never  h.id 
been  —  wa.s  r.c.t— a:-d  never  would  be  a  suc- 
ces.'^ful  alibi  for  dishonesty 

In  that  same  period  of  time  we  grew  from 
a  de?p;.->ed  group  of  co!on:es  to  a  great  ar.d 
respected  country  During  that  time  few 
foreu-n  nations  tried  to  "shove  us  around  " 
True  they  talked  about  it  but  only  two  had 
the   Insanity   to   try   it 

Our  policy  then  wa.s  short  and  simpi-"^ — 
It  W.1S  Ju.-t  pla::i.  old-fashicned  honesty. 

This  policy  w.i.s  no  accident.  It  was  the 
restilt  of  The  failure  of  the  Continental  Con- 
press  to  k.  ep  it<  word  during  the  days  of  the 
R,"vulutioii.irv  War  In  (act,  to  describe  the 
utter  wor'he--!.e<<  cf  ar.ythini:  was  to  br-ind 
It  rt<  "n  't  v.-'r:h  u  continental"  Those  wise 
and  fi'.r-^oomw;  men  who  made  up  the  Con- 
stitutional Co..vention  insisted  on  hont  st 
relations  betwe.-n  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  citi2ens 

That  relat'.oi;sh;p  betwe'-n  t!ie  Government 
ar.rl  cur  forefarln'r^  for  the  first  hundr.d 
and  '!;;rtv  year^  'w.is  cne  cf  respect  for  e<ich 
cth.^r,  a:Ki  or.r.H;:  that  peiiod  honesty  «-as 
the  very  dcti!,.:!'  policy  of  the  Government. 
To  pav  the  ;-.:»;h  st  tribute  to  the  sterling: 
ch.^racter  cf  ar.ythmij  in  those  days  was  to 
say   It  w.is  ".is  c\d  as  a  Government   bond" 


M.iv  1  a-k  v\ha' 


iiappened  to  tliat  phrase  and 


t.i  that  re;ni:a:io:i  which  was  built  up  by  the 
sacrifices  of  a  willing  and  believing  pecple'' 
May  I  a.-k  wh:Mi  y>:.u  last  heard  that  phrase 
"as   coed   a<   a  Gcvernm.ent    bor.d'l' 

Let  n^e  call  yrur  attenticn  to  the  fact  that 
the  decline  cf  our  n.cral  standards  followed 
Immediaitly  ait-.r  the  brcaki:  g  of  sacrea 
promises  to  the  people.     In  19ie  an  election 


w;i?  held  In  thi-;  rouv-try  en  the  ba-is  of 
vindicating  the  Adnimistraticn  for  keeping 
the  country  out  cf  another  European  War. 
The  ptcple  had  their  chrice  ar.d  they  voted 
to  stay  cut  That  w;  :d  was  not  kept— we 
went  m  What  did  we  a  ,  m  for?  To  make 
the  world  safe  for  cemocracy.  What  did  the 
world  get  out  of  that  war:"  Millions  of 
dead;  nullicns  and  milliciis  cf  cripples,  and 
a  crrp  cf  dictatcrs  whcse  reiga  cf  terror  Is 
wi'hoiut  equal  in  th-  hirt,  ry  of  our  times 

What  did  we  cei ''  Very  little  safety- no 
democracy— and  tli?  start  cf  the  lowering  of 
the  ni;rai  standards  cf  cur  citizens.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  lo.^t  respect  for  hon- 
esty when  thfir  inspiraticii  and  even  their 
Government  was  not  hnie=t  with  them. 

Many  times  we  have  heard  of  America  being 
great  becau-e  cf  the  training  of  its  youth 
on  the  ba.seball  and  football  field  cf  A.nierica— 
and  that  is  no  idle  statement  ^ Being  an  eld 
football  and  ba.~eball  player  I  knew  woU  what 
this  training  means — it  means  honesty  No 
ba.seball  team  would  ever  tolerate  a  pitcher. 
who  once  having  accepted  the  signal  for  a 
low  ms'.de  curve  del  beratoly  threw  a  straight 
ball   tliat  was  hit  ever   the  fence 

No  football  team  would  stand  for  a  dis- 
hcn-'<:t  quarterback,  who  in  the  huddle 
aitreed  on  the  play  to  go  around  left  end, 
then  when  he  got  the  ball  started  for  right 
end  and  was  thrown  for  a  loss.  Such  a 
player  would  be  benched  for  dishonesty. 

These  illustrations  are  in  language  that 
every  American  believing  in  fair  play  under- 
stands Every  American  knows  just  how 
vital  it  is  to  follow  the  signals  when  once 
giver  and  that  to  violate  them  is  dishonest 
and    disastrous 

Of  recent  years  we  have  seen  time  and 
time  again  the  Government  go  into  a  hud- 
dle with  its  citiz€n.s — asree  on  the  signals — 
and  then  see  them  disregarded  Is  there  any 
sound  reason  why  the  people  are  fast  becom- 
ing of  the  conviction  that  a  promise  and  a 
solemn  pledge,  once  given,  is  no  longer  to  be 
relied   upon? 

A  concrete  example  cf  what  1  refer  to  Is 
found  In  the  conduct  of  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  Look  at  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan  Your  Government  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed Its  horror  at  the  way  China  has  been 
attacked  by  Japan  It  Is  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  tliat  tlie  war  which  has 
befti  carried  on  for  years  is  unjustihable.  un- 
warranted, and  has  not  one  single  reason  to 
be  continued  Our  Government  has  so  ex- 
pressed Itself  time  and  time  again  and  while 
It  ca-.e  kind  words  cf  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement to  China — it  sent  shipload 
after  .shipload  of  war  supplies  to  Japan  to 
be  used  in  carrying  on  that  barbarous  war — 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year.  The 
poople  cf  sctithern  Illinois  think  that  is  dis- 
licnest    and   I   a^ree   with  them. 

A  year  atro  y.  unj  men  in  this  country  were 
trid  that  a  bill  was  before  Congress  that 
would  require  1  year  of  their  life  for  military 
traiT.iiv  On  that  basis  u  was  passed.  They 
accepted  its  term-  ai.d  answered  when  called. 
Th' V  loft  their  Jc'is.  professions,  and  nomes 
t    r  a  year  and  no  longer. 

r  now  devel  ps  that  they  wore  never  In- 
tended to  be  di-chirced  at  the  end  of  the  12 
months  cf  trauur.s.  but  are  to  be  held  for  a 
longer  period  That,  according  to  the  people 
cf  southern  Illir.o.s  i,-  i.c;,.  hojaest.  and  1  agree 
with  tlicm  If  thov  were  to  h»ve  been  kept 
for  m  :re  than  1  yoar. -they  should  have  been 
told  in  plain  la:io-_;,...;e 

Wh.o  arc  tho,-e  lc;.>"  Well,  they  are  not 
only  draftees  but  also  they  are  men  who  will 
run  this  ctiintry  15  cr  20  years  from  now. 
What  sort  cf  i.,  vernment  can  ycu  expect 
from  millions  cf  men  who  as  boys  were  dis- 
hcuesTly  treated^ 

Again  I  ask.  Who  are  th-'-e  boy-''  Th'.  y  are 
citizens  cf  these  United  S" ate-  who  hav-  a 
righ.t  to  think.  They  are  think. nj  as  yt  u  ai.d 
1  Since  being  a  Member  cf  C.  n^ress  i  ha'.e 
visited  many  camps  and  have  talkLd  to  hun- 
dreds of  draftees.     I  have  niide  i:  a  pcint  to 


pick  up  many  of  these  fine  young  men  who 
were  lookingfor  rides  back  to  their  cairp  as  1 
drove  thrcuih  the  country.  They  tell  ma 
that.  In  their  opinion,  we  have  no  business 
outside  of  tUe  Western  Hemisphere 

No  one  Has  ever  accused  the  American 
people  of  being  cowards.  In  fact,  it  was 
Thomas  Jeflerson  who  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Whenever  the  people  are  well  informed, 
they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own  govern- 
ment," 

That  stattment  Is  as  true  today  as  It  was 
150  years  age. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  tonight  that  If 
any  emergeticy  did  arise  there  would  be  no 
need  to  pa#s  laws  to  compel  these  boys  to 
stay  in  the  Army.  They  would  stay  because 
they  love  Ajnenca  and  are  Just  as  patriotic 
as  you  and  t 

If,  as  has  been  said,  It  was  the  Intention 
to  hold  our  boys  for  more  than  12  months, 
they  should  have  been  told  before  the  law 
was  passed  and  the  /.merlcan  people  fully 
Informed  a$  to   the  reasons  why. 

The  need  for  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  was  so  truthfully  set  out  by 
Jam°s  E,  Rockwell.  In  the  Daily  Independent, 
of  Murphyiboro.  Ill,,  on  July  11.  when.  In 
his  leading}  editorial,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 
"The  first  essential  to  a  united  nation  Is 
confidence  pi  the  citizens  In  their  own  gov- 
ernment, 

"It  is  diltcult  for  anyone  to  have  confl- 
dence  in  a  government  which  does  not  keep 
its  solemn  word  or  observe  the  contracts  It 
makes  wittt  its  citizens. 

"Remember  that  even  Canada  and  South 
Africa  have  no  overseas  conscription.  They 
are  actually  in  the  war,  but  their  draft  laws 
provide  onlt  for  service  at  home  for  drafted 
men  SoutJi  Africans  are  not  used  outside 
of  Africa," 
Still  quoting: 

"Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  not  at  war, 
not  in  any  danger  of  Invasion,  and  that  all 
the  army  needed  for  the  defense  of  America 
cculd  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, our  (government  passsd  a  conscription 
law.  It  provided  for  1  year's  service  by  drafted 
men.  and  i^  was  stipulated  that  they  should 
not  ba  scn|  on  foreign  service.  That  was  a 
solemn   conitract   made   with   these   men. 

"The  Nattonal  Guard  was  called  into  serv- 
ice for  a  year  of  training  on  the  same  basis. 
Many  cf  these  men  had  to  make  very  substan- 
tial sacrffioes  to  answer  the  call,  but  th3y 
made  those  sacrifices  expecting  to  complete 
their  training  in  a  year  and  return  home 

"Now  It  )s  proposed  to  keep  these  men  In 
active  servie  indefinitely, 

"So  the  solemn  contract  with  these  young 
men  is  to  l>e  broken.  In  true  Hitler  fashion. 
They  are  l|o  be  retained  in  service  indefi- 
nitely, and  anay  be  sent  to  Iceland  or  even  to 
Ireland.  Ar^d  the  Presldeat  told  us  all  only 
last  fall,  aid  said  it  'again  and  again  and 
again."  that  cur  young  men  would  not  be  sent 
into  foreigij  wars  on  foreign  soil." 
And  I  anb  still  quoting i 
'We  are  (no  longer  waiting  for  tbe  war  to 
come  to  US  There  is  no  longer  talk  of  the 
danger  of  jf^merica  being  invaded,  America 
Is  now  being  extended  from  Iceland — and 
maybe  Irelhnd — to  Guam  and  Wake  Island. 
Our  'defence  zone'  Is  rapidly  becoming  the 
entire  globe,  and  we  are  reaming  the  globe 
with  a  chip  on  our  shoulder  looking  for  a 
war,     W<iir^ aren't  hard  to  find," 

Amerfcaas  are  not  afraid.  We  Americans 
can  play  oiir  position  on  the  team,  but  the 
signals  mutt  be  clear,  and  when  once  given, 
the  game  Jnust  be  played  according  to  the 
rules. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  provides  that  It 
is  for  Confess  to  decide  if  there  is  an  emer- 
gency and)  in  the  event  that  Congress  so 
decides  thefee  bo>  can  be  held  for  more  than 
12  months. 

We  Americans  have  not  been  shown  that 
any  new  eft^.ergency  exists  now  that  did  not 
exist  last  jear,  and  I  propose  to  keep  faith 
with    these   boys,    their   parents   and    loved 
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ones,  and  ' 
them  for  1 
To  do  othi 
As  a  Cc 
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ote  .'toaiiist  any  resolution  to  hold 
)nEer  than  the  period  agreed  upon. 
■rwi.se  is  dishonest, 
ngreseman   and  an   ex-ball    player 
es  m  fair  play,  I  want  to  say  that 

when  the  great  majority  of  our 
•t  on  a  vigorous  program  of  Insist- 
olute  honesty  by  the  Government. 

no  sooner,  will  America  be  back 
ht  path  and  again  boast,  with  a 
cicnce.  about  being  "as  good  as  a 
nt   bond" 


will  be  done  az^d 
What    Ls    Russ.a 


How  Wii   the  Spoils  Be  Divided  .After  the 
War  Is  Over? 


EXreNblO.N'  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


F  ON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  8,  1941 


Mr.  TillLL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  might 
give  som<  tl>..;t:ht  to  the  problems  which 
will  arise  after  the  war  is  over.  How  wiU 
the  spoils  be  divided?  How  will  European 
and  A.^latic  territory  b.;  distributed?  Who 
will  contiol  the  monetary  systems  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa?  How 
will  the  "four  freedoms"  be  brought  to 
the  concuered  nations?  "VVTio  will  feed 
and  clothe  the  people  who  will  tuffei  the 
consequences  of  war?  Who  will  supply 
the  fund.i  to  reconstruct  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  that  have  been  devastated? 

I  pray  there  will  be  no  Nazi  victory  and 
no  Communist  victory.  There  can  bo  no 
freedom  for  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia  if  tl.e  ideologies  of  nazi-ism.  fascism, 
and  con-rtnmi.'^m  ruk  the  oppres.sed  na- 
tives ol  ;hi  E.i.'-tpri^.  Hemi.spher-.  I  de- 
spise an  i  it.i'^ct  thi  ,-•  doctrines  of  en- 
slavern.'iit  uhith  a."-  pronounced  and 
inlbiwfd  by  foreign  dictators  There 
I  uki  b-  no  better  result  of  the  present 
battle  b-!w.(n  the  Nazi  and  the  "red" 
than  a  .';:aiemate.  which  would  mean  the 
end  of  'ommunism  and  nazi-ism,  doc- 
trines w  lich  mean  slavery  for  millions. 

Tlie  fillowin?  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Ciinstian  Century,  is  interesting 
reading: 

IFrom  the  Christian  C.  :,tury  of  July  30,  1941] 
If  Russia  Wins 
tB\  John  Haynes  Holmes) 
Rus.'la  Is  m  the  war  Naturally  enough, 
most  Ancrlc.ns  are  rooting  for  Russia  to 
win.  Bu:  before  we  become  emotionally  too 
Involved  it  would  be  well  to  consider  what  it 
might  m 'an  to  have  Russia  win  this  war,  or 
her  parti. -ular  share  thereof  What  would  sh2 
get  out  )i  the  struggle  after  it  is  all  over? 
We  may  be  sure  that  Russia  is  not  going  to 
fight  thr,nigh  to  victory  for  nothing.  After 
she  has  scorched  the  earth  of  uncounted 
miles  of  her  territory,  laid  down  the  lives  of 
millions  ■ -f  h^-r  snn.=  .  seen  her  Industries 
ruined,  h-'i  cities  bombed,  her  treasure 
w.i.'tod,  and  her  dream  of  a  Communist 
Utopia  pD6tpcned  fcr  a  hundred  years,  if  not 
altogoth.  r  ruined,  bhe  is  going  to  demand 
compensition  in  the  settlement.  Are  we 
sure  wr  .irr  prr p.-red  to  grant  her  demands? 
Let  U'^  •-urn  awav  from  the  battle  for  a  mo- 
ment  ai.d  lock  into  the   fu'ure.     Visualize 
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the  time  when  thf  i.^rx  : 
the  p>eace  must  Lc  iu.i.-»c 
going  to  say  and  do? 

The  peace  table,  wherever  It  may  be  set 
up— m  Gene\-a,  or  London,  or  Washington  — 
will  be  an  Interesting  spectacle.  There  will  be 
Churchill,  Roose%-elt.  De  Gaulle,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  the  representatives  cf  the  govern- 
ments In  exile.  And  there  will  be  .Joseph 
Stalin,  smiling  amiably  through  his  mus- 
tache, as  he  smiled  in  that  famous  picttue  of 
Molotov  and  Ribbenuop  signing  the  Russo- 
German  nonaggresslon  pact,  and  as  he  sraiL'd 
again  in  what  is  destined  to  be  that  equally 
famous  picture  of  Molotov  and  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  signing  the  Russo-Brlti&h  cobelliger- 
ency  pact. 

I 

The  Soviet  dictator  will  sit  along  with  the 
premiers,  the  presidents,  and  the  king?  His 
seat  will  be  high  up.  near  the  nead  of  the 
table  For  the  action  of  Russia  will  have 
been  crucial  if  the  Allies  win  this  war  When 
the  peace  conference  meets.  Stalin's  decision 
to  fight  In  1941  will  be  regarded  as  %ital  to 
victory  in  this  war.  as  Wilson's  decision  'o 
fight  in  1917  was  regarded  as  central  to  vic- 
tory in  the  last  war  Stalin  will  be  well  able 
to  say  to  his  associates.  "I  won  this  war  for 
you.  I  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  .he  day 
wlien  the  struggle  was  most  critical  Mine 
were  the  blood,  the  sweat,  and  the  tears.  But 
I  won  this  war  not  merely  for  you  but  for 
myself,  for  Russia  quite  as  much  as  for 
Britain  I  must  be  listened  to  I'll  sit  here 
at  Mr    Churchlir*  right  " 

F.rst  on  the  agenda  of  the  conference,  un- 
doubtedly, will  be  President  Roosevelt's 
"four  freedoms,"  as  first  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Versailles  Conference  were  Woodrow  Wilson's 
14  points.  With  this  Initial  discussion  Stahn 
will  not  be  much  concerned  He  will  sit 
there  silently  in  his  place,  smiling  his  enig- 
matic smile,  while  the  conferees  debate  how 
to  establish  the  "four  freedoms  •  •  • 
e'Ter\"*berc  in  the  world  "  Only  when  this 
question  of  "everywhere"  comes  to  the  fore 
win  Stalin  beeiir  himself  He  wUl  then  say, 
in  quiet  tones,  that  these  freedoms  are  inter- 
esting and  undoubtedly  impcrtant.  but  that, 
so  far  as  Russia  Is  concerned,  they  are  not 
precisely  .  •  •  rr  •  •  *  er  •  •  • 
practlcaMf  Thtr*'  will  be  other  p>eoples  ex- 
cepted frrm  tlulr  application,  of  course. 
Among  these  will  be  the  350.000  000  people  of 
India. 

The  four  freedoms  having  t)een  dealt  with 
as  satisfactorily  as  the  14  points  were  dealt 
with  at  Versailles,  there  will  next  c  mt  up  the 
question  of  territorial  settlements  Here 
Btallii  will  suddenly  become  alert  and,  be- 
fore anvbody  else  has  an  opportunliv  to  take 
the  flot.ir,  w-'ii:  draw  a  slip  cJ  pi.pcr  Ir-m  his 
pocket  and  begin.  'Genilemen  llien  ht 
will  proceed  to  lay  down  Russia's  terms  of 
peace.  I  venture  to  surmise  that  they  wiU 
run  something  like  the  following: 

1  Russia  will  annex  Finland,  In  1940, 
Stalin  will  explain.  Russia  was  very  lenient 
with  Finland  When  Helsinki  sued  for  peace 
after  losing  the  inexcusable  war  of  1939  40. 
Moecow  respected  Finland's  Independence  and 
took  only  certain  strategic  points  necessary 
to  Russia's  militarv  s.:c'^:i'.y  Then,  when 
Hitler  pounced  wiil.  u:  warning  upon  the 
Soviets.  Finland  fo:.:wed  suit,  and  Marshal 
Mannerheim  led  Finni.-h  armies  onto  Russian 
soil.  There  must  n"w  be  left  no  danger  of  any 
repetition  of  this  r.rcnsf  Sta'in  will  affirm 
LeninETad  must  be  ni   :;■    --.il'' 

2.  Russia  will  annex  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Ef tenia  Like  Finland,  these  countries 
Stalin  will  explain,  were  a  part  of  ancient 
Rui-sia  The  peasants  and  workers  of  these 
countne"^  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  came 
proletarian  cmanclpaticn  that  has  been 
granted  to  the  rest  of  the  Russian  people. 
Funhf-rmcre  these  countries,  like  Finland, 
are  necessary  to  Rufetia  s  military  security. 
Thev  are  her  bastions  and  bulwarks  against 
the 'chaos  of  w.sttrn  Eui   pe      S     what  was 


done  at  Versailles  in  1919  and  undone  m  19-10. 
mvst  now  be  undene  ug;*in   Sta..n  will  ^hv 

S.  Russia  wiil  annex  Polanc.  r  h\  h  ayl 
thf.t  part  of  Poland  wiucli  lei.a.tirci  ti,  Hii-s.a 
beiore  the  war  of  li*:-*  It  is  true  that  the 
restoration  of  Polanu  w.i-  one  of  the  noble 
frultfi  of  the  flist  World  U.i:  U  .s  true  that 
thf  new  restcration  of  Poland,  after  tii.  de- 
bacle of  1939  and  the  fourth  partltiv  n  ot 
19^r0.  was  one  of  the  ftw  perfectly  disiint 
pu.''p>08e6  of  the  second  Wurld  War  Wl.i.t  did 
Britain  go  to  war  for  if  not  to  Lave  Poland''  In 
what  hcpe  did  P.idercwski  and  all  iii'  heroic 
countrymen  live  in  these  last  months,  and 
Paderewski  himself  die.  If  not  in.  the  hope 
th  u  Poland  should  be  boirn  anew  ?  But  Suilia 
will  carefully  explain  that  he  shared  in  nune 
of  these  promises  So  far  al  the  world  kn^ws. 
he  gave  no  pledge  to  honor  them  when  he 
Joined  the  alliance  with  Britain  He  has  no 
sentiment  about  such  things 

4  Russia  Will  insist,  under  one  lorm  or 
another,  on  dominating  the  Balkans  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary  Rumnnte,  Bulparia.  Yugo- 
slavia. Greece  will  fall  ind.»r  her  sway  as  they 
new  lie  under  Germany  s  ♦way  What  more 
natural  fruit  of  a  victory  in  arms  over  Ger- 
miiuy?  And  to  these,  undoubtedlv  will  oe 
added  the  Dnrdenelles  as  the  key  thnt  turns 
the  IcKk  on  all  of  eastern  Europe 

fi.  Russia  will  probably  demand  Ea.-^t  Prus- 
sia as  her  share  of  a  dtsmem beted  C.crmany. 
Will  Germany  be  dismembered ':'  She  cer- 
tainlv  will,  if  thir  war  is  won  by  Britain  :o,d 
he-  allies.  And  In  this  d*ri«!on  of  the  spoU. 
Russia  will  demand  hci  .Tmplc  portion 

«.  After  Europe  Am  H^re  speculation 
Is  not  so  easy  But  li.at  Rus-  a  will  C]^enly 
and  permanently  take  over  Mmpolift  !s  prob- 
able; and  that  she  will  seize  Manchukiio  from 
Jaoan  is  not  improbable.  Ru'^s.a  s  hunger 
for  Manchuria  is  ?.■=  i:>'';ab'.i  u^  her  huncer 
for  the  Dardanelles  And  then  there  will  be 
the  settlem.ent  for  all  tlie  a;<.l  she  has  given 
to  China  and  the  payment  of  S'^ilm  s  debt  to 
the  Communist  arm  es  in  tl.at  divided  coun- 
try. 

°      I 

Such    is    the    memoraixJum    of    demands 
which  Joseph  Stalin  will  quietly  but  firmly 
lav  before  a  peace  conference  gathrncl  some 
years  hence  to  liquidate  a  victory   which    if 
wcin,  will  be  won  larcely  by  his  arni?=       Just 
Staling  little  bill  for  s«  rvlces  rendered      And 
that  bill  will  be  paid,  be  sure  of  that,  tu  tlie 
very   last   farthing      When   Churchi:i   hailed 
St  aim  as  an  al'.v   and   Roosevelt   pledged   to 
him   support   in   'l.i'   'A;.r.  this   indebtedness 
w'?is  acknowledperi       When  Brit.iin  Fiened  the 
cc  belligerency   pa<  t   :■;   Mos<-rw    si.e   siened   a 
blank  check  to  be  filled  m  later  bv  Russia. 
Tne   outcome,   if   victory    is   wen.    is   c<  rtain. 
Ater   an   imnu-asuraljly   exhau.'-tmg   ef'crt   to 
d.-ttrov    Nazi    loiaiUaiLinism,   the    woild  will 
h.ive  succeeded  only  m  putting  in  it'^  place 
a  more  pcwcrful.  n..  re  widely  extended,  and 
therefore  more  formidable  Communist  t(.tal- 
Itarianlsm 

Does  this  mean  tliat  I  dn  n  t  wa:it  Ru.'vsia. 
aiid  with  hrr  B::ia.!;  to  Win  this  v-.r''  That 
I  desire  a  German  victory?  N't  at  liil  I  do 
not  hop>€  for  aa  outoun.e  of  this  war  in  terma 
cf  vlcUiry,  ^ut  rather  in  the  familiar  Wils:.  n- 
isn  terms  of  "peace  withfat  x.rtcry  '  Not 
o'.herwise  it  seems  t.  mc  crn  the  in-eresrs 
Ol'  humanl-v  be  -served  in  contrast  t^  the 
interests  of  nations  and  empires  As  I  c"un(? 
to  this  formula  when  Britain  was  fighting 
a..one  against  Germany,  how  much  more  do 
I  now  cline  to  it  when  Rut^ia  has  'uo.  me  the 
possiblv  cieciding  factor  m  tlic  ;:ay  Her 
entrance  u.akes  it  ceiUm  ti-.a',  if  victory 
c^mes  to  either  "^^ide,  the  triumph  c!  totall- 
t,arlanism  to  inevfable  There  i'  no  solu- 
tion Of  our  proiilem  of  peace  m  any  victory 
in  this  war  Only  "a  perure  without  victory 
car,   .as' 

What  has  happem-d  to  our  minds  that  we 
fail  t...  st-e  th<:-*f  pia.n  imphcaticns?  This  is 
what  war  d.es  t._  us  T1...S  is  what  happeiu 
when    we    ioose    the    fortes    ol    violence    and 
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expect  them  tn  brine  \is  salvaiicn  Every-  < 
thing  passf's  nijr  ,,f  c<jntroj  Tlie  worst  turns 
to  The  b(>:  All  tlip  high  purpase^  and  ideals 
ui'h  whirh  v.e  er.tered  the  fi^ht  bcccme 
pclyoned  rr  !?v'-'  Our  minds  beccme  palsied 
and  our  rn!;-r:f  r.res  dead.  In  the  struggle 
to  heat  ri-  'a  ii  <  ur  enemy,  lest  he  beat  U9 
drwii.  we  re=(  rt  to  any  mean';,  however  vile. 
That  pre  m:se  to  be  etTective  We  accept  any 
ally,  however  dl.«rep\itahle  or  ci.mirfTOus.  who 
atrnes  to  help  us  out.  Before  we  knew  it  we 
are  rrylns;  with  Satan.  ■■Evil,  bo  thcu  my 
good 

St.thn  says  that  "our  wnr  for  the  free'!  m 
o'.  CUT  ccunt.ry  will  mcrije  with  the  strueeli'S 
cl  Etirope  and  Americ:!  for  their  indepi-nd- 
ence,  for  thfir  d- mocra'ic  liberties"  "Demo- 
cratic lib*  rti'-.'s'— that  phrase  is  as  bla=phe- 
nu-vi.'s  f:ti  the  lips  of  S'alin  a«  It  would  be  on 
the  lips  ff  Hi'.ler  Russia  In  alliance  with 
Brit;iin  a  -  ;.-.  i-.lliance  with  Germany,  remains 
wh-it  >h.e  W.1.S  ar.d  \^ — a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship to  be  n-.atched  point  by  point  with  the 
dirtat  .r.'hip  '  f  the  Reich  And  now  we  find 
o\ir.-lvs  ticht !;:■.:;  apnln«t  the  latter  tn  save 
th.e  former!  Where  Is  democracy  In  such  an 
Us'if'  Whiit  b'-'comei*  of  liberty  In  such  a 
ftchi' 

This  l.s  the  insane  whirliRitt  of  war!  Lift 
tip  the  banner  and  draw  the  sword,  and  thi> 
Is  where  we  l.md  Otir  cause  lost,  cur  hope 
deemed,  cur  integrity  sacrificed — iind  all  lor 
nothing! 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  S|.^aker.  the  Gal- 
lup poll  on  old-age  pensions,  released  on 
Augu-^t  7,  is  a  timely  and  illuminating 
report.  It  shows  that  cur  American 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are 
definitely  in  favor  of  universal  Federal 
old-ace  pensions,  with  payments  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  provide  adequate  care  for  our 
citizens  who  are  60  years  of  age  and  un- 
employed. It  shows  complete  disapproval 
of  th&  existing  social-security  program 
for  0Kf->age  pensions  where  the  avorac;e 
paymtnt  throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole  IS  only  $20  a  month  and,  in  many 
sections,  below  $10. 

In  an.^wer  to  the  specific  question  pro- 
pounded in  the  Gallup  poll,  which  was 
Nation-wide,  91  percent  of  our  people 
favor  a  Government  pension  and  only  7 
percent  registered  opposition.  Sixty-four 
percent  answered  that  the  pension  should 
begin  at  60  cr  below,  whereas  only  36  per- 
cent were  in  favor  of  an  age  of  61  or  up- 
ward. In  answer  to  the  que.=;tion  as  to 
the  monthly  payments  that  should  be 
made,  the  national  average  of  the  replies 
sliow  S42  for  a  single  person  and  $73  for 
a  married  couple.  TTlese  amounts  were 
considerably  increased  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the 
West  Central  and  the  South.  The  lower 
figures  in  these  two  sections  of  our  coun- 
try brought  down  the  national  average 
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very  materially.  The  South  approves  a 
payment  of  only  $32  for  a  single  person. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  South  is  the 
portion  of  cur  country  where  the  lowest 
pensions  are  paid  under  the  present  Social 
Security  procrarn.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  thf>  youncer 
voter.'?  of  our  country  definitely  approve 
of  this  program  lor  Fed«:ral  oki-aae  ppn- 
sicns,  and  the  voters  in  the  age  group  of 
21-34  approve  a  payment  for  a  single  per- 
son of  S48  and  a  married  couple  of  ST7, 
which  i^  considerably  hi^lier  than  the  na- 
tional average  under  the  Gallup  poll. 

Tiie  second  section  of  this  pell  has  not 
ycf  been  released  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion,  but  it  is  reported 
that  it  will  shew  that  70  percent  of  the 
voters  express  a  willinanoss  to  pay  3  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  their  income  until 
they  are  60  years  of  aee  in  order  to  get 
a  pension  from  the  Government  of  $50 
a  month  after  they  are  60.  and  only  18 
percent  expressed  an  unwillin-;iie,-s  to  do 
so.  Here  again  the  lower  age  group,  21 
to  29.  had  a  greater  majority  in  favor  of 
beinc  taxed  to  pay  for  a  pension  77 
percent  bein^-^  in  favor  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Sptakoi  the  results  of  this  poll 
show  that  the  Ameiican  voting  public 
approve  in  broad  ouMine  the  prosram 
which  has  been  advanced  by  the  Town- 
send  organization.  The  strength  of  the 
Townsend  plan  lies  in  its  soundness  and 
simplicity.  It  is  a  universal  Ftd'^ra!  pro- 
gram providing  an  old-age  pension  for  all 
American  citizens  over  60  years  of  age. 
unem.ployed,  financed  by  2  percent  gross 
income  tax  on  incomes  in  excess  of  S250 
a  month,  the  funds  to  be  distributed  pro 
rata  to  all  citizens  60  years  of  age  quali- 
fying undtr  the- act.  Coptrar^to  width- 
prevalent  beli'^'f /sthe  Townsen^rilan.  does 
not  provide  for  $200  a  monm  per*ton. 
This  is  wholly  ind  completely  fals^.  It  is 
estimated  that  under  present  conditions 
the  funds  raised  under  the  Townsend 
plan  would  provide  a  pension  of  approxi- 
mately $.:0  a  month  for  each  annuitant, 
which,  it  w.ll  be  noted.  Is  about  the 
am.ount  approved  by  the  voters  m  the 
Gallup  poll.  Statisticians  and  e^.'ono- 
mists  ,.ho  have  studied  the  plan  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it,<  costs 
will  be  below  the  3  percent  nam-d  m  the 
Gallup  poll.  F\irthermcre,  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  the  Townsend  pro- 
gram is  national  recovery.  Under  it  the 
funds  received  each  month  by  the  an- 
nuuant  must  be  spent  withm  30  days, 
which  will  insure  continuing  increased 
purphasmo;  power  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
b"'>is,  without  adding  to  the  national 
debt  and  without  taxing  industry  to  ac- 
cumulate a  huee  reserve  fund,  as  is  done 
under  the  social -security  prc-;ram.  The 
draining  from  industry  of  th^se  huge 
pay-roll  tax',\s  r-nd  fretzma  th' :n  in  a 
reserve  fund  has  contnbuit-d  to  unem- 
ployment and  prevented  business  re- 
covery '" 

Following  is  the  Gallup  pu'.l  as  released 
August  7: 

-The  Galluf  Poi.i.— Old-Ace  Pens:on-=;  of  S-;2 
A  MovTH  FOR  Single.  $73  \  Mjnth  fuh 
\L\RRiED  Persons  Are  Favored 

(By    Dr     Geori;e    Gallup,    director.    American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion! 

Princeton.  N  J  .  August  7  —The  perennial 
issue  ol  Government  old-age  pen.siciii   u:ay 


be  thrown  In  congressional  laps  shortly  as 
the  result  cf  hearings  now  being  conducted 
by  a  special  Senate  committee  under  Senator 
Ekdwney,  o|  California.  Washington  observ- 
ers report  that  the  committee  Is  virtual!/ 
certain  to  Jeccmmend  a  liberalization  of  the 
pension  system,  and  predict  that  a  b!ll  sup- 
ported by  •  Dr.  Townsend  or  some  similar 
measure  may  reach  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

In  such  Circumstances  no  question  is  more 
timely  thai*  to  ask:  Where  does  the  American 
public  novqt  stand  on  old-age  pensions?  Is 
the  public  iatisfled  with  the  amounts  granted 
to  needy  (Jtlzeris  at  the  age  of  65?  What 
sums  would  be  paid  If  the  general  public  set 
the  scales?} 

As  the  pension  question  boils  to  the  top 
once  mor^,  a  Nation-wide  survey  by  the 
American  Ins'itute  of  Public  Opinion  indi- 
cates—       I 

1.  That  *e  vast  majority  cf  citizens  (more 
than  90  percent)  approve  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  Government-administered  pensions. 
In  the  last  decade  the  idea  that  old-age  se- 
curity is  a  Federal  responsibility  has  appar- 
ently take*  firm  hold. 

2.  While -the  public  shows  dissatisfaction 
with  the  amounts  now  being  paid  to  needy 
eld  people  (present  amounts  average  about 
$20  a  month  for  the  country  as  a  whole)  the 
typical  American's  Idea  of  what  his  Govern- 
ment shotild  pay  is  a  moderate  one 

Nor  have  the  public's  sums  increased  sub- 
stantially tiver  the  past  5  years,  despite  rising 
costs  of  IKing,  comparison  with  earlier  Instl- 
fute   studies  shows. 

3  Par  ftcm  endorsing  schemes  like  Cali- 
fornia's recent  drive  for  •'Thirty  Dollars  Every 
Thursday,"  the  average  American  sets  a  fig- 
ure In  the  neighborhood  of  $42  a  month  for 
single  persons  and  $73  for  married  couples. 

4.  Finally,  the  public  believes  that  citizens 
should  ^ecome  eligible  for  old-age  pensions 
at  the  agei  cf  60  instead  of  65.  as  now  pro- 
vided by  tHe  Social  Security  Act. 

T|  PERCENT  OPPOSE  PENSIONS 

■  In'^tl^e  Jjrejimlnary  question  the  Institute 
■asked:. '■.*|f'.'^cu  in  favor  of  Governmeat  old- 
age  pehsloiis?"  From  a  cross  section  cf  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  voting  popu- 
lation canae  the  replies: 

Percent 

Favor. GoAiiernment  pensions 91 

Oppose  Government  pensions 7 

Undecided 2 

Asked  at  what  age  pensions  should  begin, 
most  voteus  named  60  years  of  age: 

Percent 

Should  begin  before  60 17 

Should  betin  at  60 47 

At  61  or  liter * 36 

The  surrey  voters  were  then  asked:  "What 
do  you  lliink  is  the  smallest  income  per 
month  thtt  a  single  person  over  60  needs  for 
a  decent  l^ing  in  your  community?"  And  a 
similar  question  was  isked  regarding  married 
couples  o»er  60. 

'       SECTIONAL  OPINIONS 

Here  ar^  the  sectional  medians  for  single 
persons  add  married  couples  on  the  basis  of 
replies  fr«m  the  voting  population— those 
who  can  n^ake  their  opinions  felt  at  the  ballot 
boxes : 


Nut.onii)  average. 
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Brok' n   &^vrrL   by   age  levels,   the   medians 
'»re: 


Mcuun 

.NiC'iar; 

monthly 

monthly 

Voters  Bf  ed— 

suni  for 

suHi  for 

sinrle 

mnrried 

person 

CliUl>lc 

ritf)T4  ...  

J4fl 

S77 
74 

a.'.  10  44 

<6 

4;,  to  5)<    .   

41 

4(1 

73 

C2 

Amonp  other  group-  the  highest  medians 
for  a  single  person  v;cre  set  In  the  upper  in- 
come grtup  (49  a  month)  and  among  people 
living  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000  popula- 
tion (52) .  Lowest  medians  for  single  persons 
came  fmni  the  bottom  income  groups  and 
from  farmers  in  general. 


Sense  of  Kumor 

E?:TrNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Jti.  LuIhLrv  r^ir.iv.i\ 

or  A:.».rAi.:\ 
IN  TlxZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 


F    dcy.  Auy'J^t  S,  1941 


Mr.  P  \TRICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tkinan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Powers! 
took  occasion  to  have  a  word  for  me  on 
the    floor    last    Monday,    assailing    my   j 
modicum  of  humor.    While  I  may  speak  i 
admiringly  of  his  courage,  for  it  did  re-  a 
quire  c(  rtain  courage  in  him  to  so  take 
a  fellov,'  Member,  yet  I  must  add  that  I 
4ihe  gentleman  is   all  wet..   Yes,   f/llow  I 
Mcmbcis  of  Congress,  Mr.  Powers  is  ali  | 
wet.    I  know  he  is  on  the  Appropriations  , 
CommiUee.  a  valuable  member  too.  and 
he  can  stay  there  for  my  part— but  the 
gentleman  remains  in  the  all-wet  corner. 
The  mistake  he  makes  is  a  common  one, 
and  having  more  solemn  sense— as  good 
as  it  is  to  have— than  sense  of  humor, 
he  will  probably  remain  mistaken  and 
never  te  able  to  see  or  even  feel  the  dif- 
ference.   But  the  difference  is  important. 
Now.  a  sense  of  humor  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  merely  being  able  to  stir  up 
a  joke.    It  is  even  more  chan  being  able 
to  stir  up  an  appropriate  joke.    Yes.  it  is 
more  tl.an  being  able  to  honestly  laugh  at 
a  jckr.     Humor  is  the  saving  grace  of  a 
sense  of   proportions.     If  a  man  has  a 
sense  of  humf  r  he  has  a  sense  of  balance, 
a  spn^^  of  the  teeter-totter  of  values— 
r;h    that  li  it— I  have  been  chasing  the 
tc:m  for  years  and  ::(ver  caught  up  with 
It  till  thi.s  minuu— liumor  is  the  teeter- 
tcoter  of  value.^  and  proportions.    Eureka! 
Humor   prevents   a  man   from   taking 
himse!''  too  seriously  and  allows  him  to 
laugh  'vhen  his  own  foot  is  caughl  in  the 
stirrup      It  is  that  warm  quality  which 
allows  intelligent  men  to  exchange  pleas- 
antries, witticisms,  and  jokes  while  sin- 
ister wir  shadows  fall  upon  their  way  of 
travri   or  while  they   see  their  nation's 
debt     (  r    fam:lv    debt    mounting    daily. 
They  i^?y   "Wei!,  we  have  that,  we  shall 
have  th'.-,  too.'    And,  glory  be.  they  do 
1  ave  it. 


There  is  no  better  sign  of  a  secured 
freedom  ncr  the  spirit  of  true  democracy 
in  this  land  than  to  see  Americans  cheer- 
ful and  out  for  their  diet  of  entertain- 
ment. Compare  this  country  with  seri- 
ous, dcur  Russia,  or  with  grim,  stern 
Germany.  Tlie  expanding  spirit  must 
be  happy.  Who  started  this  stuff  about 
humor  and Jntellcctuality  being  stran- 
gers? Humor  abounds  with  life  but  also 
holds  to  sound  sense  the  while. 

I  know  what  ails  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.     He  thinks  that  a  cheery 
or  light-hearted  approach  to  a  serious 
subject  is  necessarily  frivoiou^;:  feels  that 
Ught  steps  cannot  lead  anywhere.    That 
is  where  he  slips  up.^  He  merely  needs  to 
open  the  cockles  of  his  heart  and  let  a 
little  humor  ooze  through  and  oil  up  the 
stifle  valves  around  those  cockles.    Tlicn 
he  will  be  able  to  understand  many  things 
that  have  m.ystified  and  puzzled  him  all 
his  life.    He  will  see  waste  places  along 
his  pathway  suddenly  burst  into  vegeta- 
tion, life,  and  Interest.    He  will  see  dull 
and  listless  thines  become  objects  of  ac- 
tion and  vigor.    He  will  find  doors  open- 
ing where  he  thought  only  barren  walls 
stood  reaching  to  the  sky. 

You  see.  humor  is  not  only  smart,  it  is 
quicklv   practical— and   do   not   confuse 
humor  with  mere  wit.    Wit  may  hide  in 
a  cat's  ear.  but  humor  is  big  as  the  out- 
doors—humor must  be  practical.    It  has 
to  know  that  human  nature  is  not  per- 
fect, that  it  often  fumbles  and  stumbles, 
turris  its  ankle  and  falls  down,  sometimes 
spilling  its  load.    But  what  does  humor 
do?     Runs  up  smiling  and  puts  a  hand 
under— forgives,  overlooks,  understands. 
Humor  knew  it  would  most  likely  happen, 
and  so  did  not  think  tli^e  world  would  end 
and  the  l.eavens  fall  when  it  did  happen. 
Humor  is  kind,  is  human,  is  tolerant,  and 
is  willing  to  be  helpful.     Humor  is  the 
set  of  springs  in  the. automobile,  the  sun- 
shine by  the  roadside,  and  the  mirror  in 
the    bathroom    of    life.      Disregard    the 
bland  smile  or  the  smirking  grin  if  you 
will,  but  do  not  get  snooty  around  the 
homey   chuckle.     There   is  medicine   in 
it— aiid  it  may  be  good  for  what  ails  you. 
especially  when  times  are  serious,  and 
when   lawmaking   is   a    heavy    business. 
Now.  I  am  ready  to  take  up  some  other 
subject. 


The  Congressional  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'"  r 

HON. EVERETT  M  DIRKSEN 

OF    IlLl.V    -.S 
IN   THE   IIOrSE  CF  RErHEbENT.'.TI\'ES 


Fr.dci,    A::a-u<;t  S,  1941 


TH^T   f'l-D   RAGMAN 

Mr.  DIKKSEN.  Mr,  SP'-aker.  do  you 
remember  tliut  o'.d  racman  with  the 
rickety  wagon  and  .'-kmny  hoise  who 
drove  up  one  alley  and  down  another  in 
your  town  and  mine  and  in  a  resonant 
Mne-.'^onc  voice  cried.  ■  Rat:<  and  eld  iron. 
lae'^  and  old  iron."    Pe:ha'.>  he  did  not 


rate  as  one  of  the  elite  400  in  the-,  davs 
but  today  he  becomes  extremely  iirpoi- 
tant  as  one  of  Uie  vanguard  r:  nat-  nal 
defense.     Our  steel  mills  inu  ;    yi.uuo. 
82.000.000  tons  of  st'  .:    ..::;:>. ;y  m  cider 
to  meet  the  demand.-  ct  c.  faibc.    Bars, 
plates,  shapes,  rods,  and  .;  !:c.>t  of  ether 
forms  of  steel  are  indi.vpcn.sable  to  ihe 
tuilding  of  ships,  tank*,  pun.'^.  and  other 
military    and    naval    instruments.    To 
make    this    amount    of    steel     rtqunes 
about  30,000.000  tons  of  scrap     Whence 
comes  this  scrap?    There  are  t!.'   farms 
£ind   farm    yards   where    worn-out    ma- 
chinery is  eligible  for  the  scrap  h' ap. 
Tliere  are  the  used-car  graveyards  wh-re 
an  estimated  fcur  to  seven  million  ru.^ty 
chariots  might    each   yield   about    1.500 
pounds  of  iron  and  steel  scrap.  20  pounds 
cf  aluminum,  and  60  pounds  of  copper 
and  brass.    Finally,  there  i.-  'l.at  inde- 
scribable array  of  iron  and  tt'  tl  luikmg 
in  backyards,  cellars,  anir.'^.  and  cb.-cure 
corners  of  the  land.  rF.ne:r.p  fi   m  rusty 
sewing  machine  frames  to  w.  rn-out  la-.-.n 
mowers,  which   might   be   Fathered   up, 
taken  to  the  junk  yards,  ana  ;h'  n  tians- 
portcd  to  the  steel  mills.    B'-U  who  .'■hall 
gather   it  and  haul   it  to   the   market? 
Upon  whom  must  we  depend  for  .vciap 
that    the   steel   mills   mi^^ht   operate   to 
c.apacity?    Why,  it  is  that  old  man  with 
the  rickety  wagon  and  skinny  horse  with 
whose    melody    even    the    childicn    ale 
familiar  as  he  sings.  "Rags  and  old  iron." 
He  is  part  of  defense. 

DEBATtRS'    HANDBOOK    ON    n:  \FT    EXTt.N.'^ION 

The  Selective  Service  A^t  became  law- 
en  September  16    1940     r  was  approved 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
cf  263  to  149.    It  contains  three  limita- 
tions.   The  draft  Army  is  limited  to  900,- 
COO  at  any  one  time.    Selectees  shall  serve 
for  1  year  unless  Congress  extends  the 
term  because  of  a  national  emerpency. 
service  of  selectet-s  shall  be  limited  to 
American  possessions  and  tn  iht  Western 
Hemisphere.    The  new  measuie  propo'-es 
that   two   of   these   limitations   shall    be 
modified   or   rubbsd  out   entirely      The 
draft   extension  bill  prrr-ses  to  lem-vp 
the  limit  on  the  nuXD- :  cl  men  in  the 
.selective-service  forces  so  tl:at  if  appri- 
priations   are   available,   it   can   bcecm'^ 
an  army  of  unlimited  size.    Thr^  bill  also 
propo.ses  to  kc  p  selectee'-  in  service  lor 
an  indefinite  peiind     The  United  Sta'fs 
Senate  set  a  limit  ol  30  mr:)'hs.  but  mili- 
tary   authorities    have    consistently    ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  retain  men  in  .service 
for  the  emergency  which  means  an  in- 
definite period.     This  bill  when  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  thprefore,  proposes 
a  selective-service  force  of  unlimited  sizo 
for  an  indefinite  period.    Shall  it  be  en- 
acted into  law? 

THE  CAsr  rOF.  Ty-:i   eii: 
The  proponent*  of  ;h.s  measure  con- 
tend tliat  it  should  b(  (n.;r;ed  because — 
F.i-;.  Wc  are  confront  id  with  a  senous 
errcrc^'ncy  m  the  Orient.  :n  South  Amer- 
ica, and  m  Europe, 

SeetT.d.  T:.e  iv-ducte*"-  only  now.  alter 
a  per.od  el  12  montiis'  irainme.  have  de- 
veloped real  military  va.U'  as  a  part  of 
our  defensive  forces. 

Third.  DK^charcnic  th  m  at  the  end 
rf  12  months  wouid  spri'vi'^ly  disrupt  the 
efficiency  and  morale  ol  cur  present  de- 
fense establishment. 
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F  'ir;h.  D  •''h''"::v;  *:-_:'n  v.^rx  v;:uM 
m.ik  ■  il  n-C'  ::.\:v  '0  ittu::-:  ^-:re  of  the 
r;f.:,c:'f-  fr(  r:  'h"  c: 'uriatiori  forces  at 
srnv  i)f  •}:•■  •.  .'.il  :;'  'v  b.:-  .-  on  the  Atlan- 
tic CO'  '  and  m  Ala-ka  ard  wou'ci  pro- 
s'nt  a  5r r;-iss  prob'.cni  bcih  in  trans- 
P'  r'ancn  and  m  in-i;;air.ng  th':'  strength 
of  'Izr.c  occ';py:n:,'  fores, 
^  F:f'h  C'lniU'-.^  has  authority  und^'r  'he 
criminal  K  I*'C'ti\e  SeiviC-  Act  to  retain 
sclfH'tef  ■  :  ;r  a  kmeer  p-,'r.od  than  1  y-. ar 
if  a  ra'irna,  emerpfncy  warrant  sv;c;i 
RC- ;.  ri, 

S:x  h.  D:s./h.arc;in':;  the  ?e!'Ctc:?  now 
voi;:fl  I'-aive  the  Utu'ed  S'at=-^s  rnde- 
fend  d. 

THE    Ci^E     Ar,,\'.S-.T    THE     ETuL 

Ih.'.^  b d!  should  be  dcf  a-ed.  ?ay  'h- 
rpy^n  n*.-,  btxause — 

F  ;■  *.  R  'tainint?  them  in  5ervic?  woiiid 
b'  a  br' ach  r{  faith  net  only  ',v:t;i  tl^e 
Inc'uc'ers  bir  w.th  th.eir  famd.o^. 

K  rond.  Whdo  it  i.i  true  that  th-'  cri-^i- 
nal  act  proVK'.er,  that  th.ey  may  be  re- 
ta:n'(l  by  fu/ther  Ipci.slation  in  th-:-  ca-? 
cf  rn  ernerstncy.  this  provi^^ion  cf  the 
law  \\a--  played  dc.vn  at  the  tin^e  of  pa  — 
."■a  'e  of  tl'.e  orinnal  a."t 

Th.n-d.  Ppch"SRarn  m  botli  HjUs-  of 
Cv-n-,rc-'=  rcpea^rdly  as=^erTed  a-  th^e  time 
of  the  pa.^sar;r>  of  the  art  th-at  it  wa-;  (  nly 
for  a  period  cf  1  year,  and  to  retain  them 
Icn'Tv  would  bo  a  breach  of  tha:--.^  a??ur- 
anc'  >. 

F-urtlr  The  selecte  s  are  so  d:5tnb- 
ut"d  throunh  rur  armed  forct?  that  oniv 
a  small  nunib^  r  would  be  relr.'ved  at  th.e 
end  of  each  n:onth  and  their  d::ciia:::e  ' 
would  n<;t  inipa.r  our  mihtary  eflicr^ncy. 
F'lcu'.es  ind'.ca'e  tliat  shsdiily  less  tl.an 
14X00  weu'.d  be  ^li-.ble  frv  rii?char^:T''  in 
Noyemb.'r  and  sheihtly  over  5.590  ir. 
DrO'^rr-bc  r. 

F.fth.  If  all  ct  the  613.000  selecttcs  now 
in  tiie  arm  'd  forces  v.;  re  r^-heved  at  or.  • 
and  th.e  same  time,  it  wiuld  still  leave  a 
rief>n.^-  forte  of  750. COO  compa=  d  cf 
Regulars  and  National  Guardsmen,  ar.d 
tha'  this  fcic"  i.i  ad'Qua'e  f;>r  ail  de- 
fease pu:p^5,'S 

S.xih.  The  selec  iv;--s^  rviee  arrvy 
shcidd  not  bo  increa.-rd  un'h  to..-  Na- 
tion is  niore  dt finitely  a^;v..-ed  wi'.at  v.':? 
prrpo^e  to  tl-.-fend.  v.lvir'  wt  pr.  r  j-e  to 
defend  it,  and  h-.'x  v.e  p-op  .e  to 
defr'nd  i^ 

S-^v-nth.  An  army  of  unhnrit  d  siZ'^ 
T^'.  uid  re  an  op  ^n  inv;tata^:n  to  b  C!  m-.' 
Involved  in  th.e  present  w.ir  and  s  nci  an    I 

I    G 
f  »n  hasi-s  o.  (iaily  Treasury 


Am-rican  cxp-diti'~na;-y  fcrc:  to  foreign 

E  2h-h.  To  rub  cut  'wo  cf  t'.e  three 
lim.;:a':.cns  in  t!:e  o:;7,nal  act  becomes  a 
.=:'anc;nt  inv:'a*:on  to  (l.n:i:aa'e  the  other 
hm.itaticns  which  p. event  the  use  of 
S'h  rte"?  b<:-ycnd  th'?  Wes'crn  Hemisphere 
and  open  th'.:-  d":cr  to  the  involvement 
m  v."ai'. 

N.n'li.  Si  le"t'":.s  aKC  r.ov.-  so  d.-tributed 
air.' r::  cur  d-.  f:  n.-e  fcrc  •.^.  both  at  hom.e, 
m  the  island-,  and  m  cur  now  bases,  that 
a  \'cry  small  pLr-'n*a~e  of  the  Regular 
Army  would  be  r'-c.u;iv,i  'g  r  place  them. 


First  Monthly  Report  of  Governnier.t 
Finances,  Fiscal  Year  1942 


EXTENSION   CF  REM.'RKS 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  ro: '  ?.-\DO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   Ri:."^r.ZS£N  r.\TlVE.S 

M(j/i('cr^.  Auau  t  11,  I'j  11 


I.FTTZTi     .AND     .-T.ATEMENTS     FRCM     THE 

sLcai^T  ipv  CF  THE  th::.\sury 


Mr  TAYLOR  Mr  S.:eakM-.  under 
leave  previously  grar.'ed  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  RFccna,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowin.-:  le-ter  and  .-ratcments  from  the 
Sf--:etary  of  the  Tit-a.-ury  concerning  re- 
C'~:pt  =  ,  exp -nor  ui '..=  ,  the  pub'ic  debt,  and 
citcr  p-rti'icnt  c;->*a  relating  to  Gcvern- 
m.c^t  fman-e^.  Each  month,  commcnc- 
in.a  w  rh  Jan';.t!v  of  this  calendar  year, 
I  ha\e  plac:  d  txlrb.ts  cf  '.his  character 
m  ti^.t^  F.jr  CRD.  Th.-ie  l.a.e  been  six  of 
.-'ach  m  aiihiv  staieir.en' ^  for  the  fiscal 
year  1541.  ccmnr  ncma  v.  :  1:  Jjr.tiery  and 
endmu  witii  June  la.-t.  The  following 
tacl's  or;n  :  th'  o.ita  cr  v.  n^  to  the  end  of 
Julv,  wh.icli  1^  tne  fir:  t  mcnth  of  the 
fi  eal  y  ar  1542 

Theasury  Dep.o.rtment, 
V't'^ishingtcn   Aigust  11,  1941 
H    ;      Lja  .pd  T    Taylcr 
Criainnan.  Hou:>e  Committee 
on  A-v-ovr-.aticns. 

Washington    D   C 
My    D::.\?.   Mr.    Cr.AinMAN:   By   direction   of 
the    Secretary    and    in    accordance    with    the 


arrangementsj  made  with  you  as  outlined  In 
his  letter  ol  January  31,  1941.  1  am  enc'.osing 
Lerewith  the!  lollowlng  statements; 

Statement  No.  I.  general  B-dget  summary: 
Receipts  and  expenditures,  sliowing  (1)  Bud- 
get estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  ac- 
tual figures  liar  the  flscai  yer.r  1941.  and  (2) 
actual  figurej  for  the  first  mcnth  cl  each  cf 
the  fiicaJ  years  1941  and  1942. 

Statement  No.  n,  effect  on  the  public  debt 
of  financing  ttie  dificit.  showU.g  (1)  estimated 
amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  and  acttral 
figures  for  th;  fiscal  year  1941  and  (2)  actual 
figures  for  th  ?  first  month  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1941  and  1942.  This  statement  shows 
the  extent  t(  which  the  net  deficit  has  been 
met  throu^l:  borrowing';  and  reductions  In 
the  Ti-casurj's  cash  balance  It  also  shews 
the  debt  at  the  beginning  ond  the  close  of 
each  period. 

Statement  ^'o  III.  statutory  debt  limitation, 
showing  the  imount  of  the  debt  outstanding 
which  is  subject  t-o  the  debt  limitation  and 
the  b.-^lance  )f  the  borrowing  authority,  i.  e., 
the  amount  )f  additional  deot  which  may  be 
•ssued  pursuant  to  existing  limitailLns. 

Statement  No.  IV,  gcner.il  fur^d  balance, 
showing  an  i  nalysls  of  tiie  g'-neral  fund  bal- 
ance and  ti  le  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  Thir  statement  s3t3  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
period  classiJed  as  to  wo'-i'ing  balance,  in- 
crement on  ^cld,  and  seigniorage.  It  shews 
h3'v  the  gen(  ral  fund  balance  was  affected  by 
(1)  borrcwlt  gs.  (2)  excess  ol  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures ii  trust  accounts,  etc  ,  ana  (3 )  the 
net  drflcit  ai    .set  forth  in  statement  No   I. 

Statement  No.  V,  obligations  of  corpora- 
tions and  cedit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  as  of  July  31,  1541. 
This  stateme  nt  shows  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  the  GDvernment  1.  e  the  outstanding 
securities  issued  by  corporations  and  credit 
agencies  whl:h  are  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  a.s  to  principal  and  Interest. 

Statement  No.  VI.  combined  statement  of 
assets  and  labilities  of  governmental  cor- 
pora lions  ana  credit  agencies,  as  cf  June  30, 
1961.  based  upon  the  latest  cflQcial  reports 
received  by  the  Treasury.  This  statement 
shows  the  t  )tal  assets  cf  such  corporations 
and  agenciCi.  the  liabilities  (including  re- 
thelr  net  worth.  The  liabilities 
are  segregate  according  to  obligations  guar- 
r.ntecd  by  tl  le  United  States  and  cbiigaticns 
nat  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  Is  classi- 
fied as  to  tl  e  amounts  of  the  Government's 
interest  and  cf  the  proprietary 
owned  by  the  Government.    The 


proprietary 
interests  nci 


•■■"«.'    bud---:      '.•"■•'a"!. — receipts  arid  expenditures 
■tntrnifnt.'S,  i  r  .  cti<cii.>  panl  l^y  Trra.surer  o(  the  l'n:te<l  States-    In  millioni 


Class'Ccation 


M  Mi  il:!; 


i-<-:i'i    r.'-  rirM  rrvt  :-t:o- , 
U  r  ^-  <  .;■  ^fO'ir.'y  \c: 
V.  c-iTT  .  r>  i;:  1  i;  i':r  :  ni 


Tits 


Koeira  o:'  -ur;  ;u-  lur.'ls  fr^  ::.  (i.  wri-.iy.i!,;  dTf^orat.on'^. 
Oth.T 


1  ot*i  rt'it'ij't^.  .   .   _ 

I. ess  net  air.i'iint.'^  tr:i:-.>!.'rr>'.i  to  Fe<;>'r:il  oi.J-aj;.,-  .iiiJ  <;;rvr.  .-rs  ir.~::r  iiio'  tr 


:<t  fiir..i... 


Net  ncf  ij  t.< 

•RcvisoJ  June  i.  IMl. 


Ful 


Ru'icc 
est  j  mat 


:,  42C 
3,  l.Si 

c4; 

li 

Sltl 


177 


10.11 
71 


9,402 


total  amour  t  of  interagency  interests  of  all 
corporations  and  agencies  Included  In   this 
statement  Is  also  shown. 
V^ery  fruly  yours. 

D   W   Bell, 
Uhdcr  STCTCtary  of  the  Treasury. 


if  'inllJirsI 


Rsc&\  years 


July  1  to  July  31 


s. 


I     Actual. 
Actual,  1941,  fiscal  year 
1142 


3,  469.  6 
2.  OW.  » 
7b».  2 
IKS 
31'1.  9 
319.2 
lUo.  8 


661.3 


S3.  7 

iW.  2 

47.0 

.9 

36.7 


19.0 


Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1041 


49.7 

137.4 

38.6 

.5 

:5.2 

1.6 

14.0 


4.'>5.  5 
42.6 


f  67.  0 
35wS 


0 


7. 607.  2 


412.9 


331.2 
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I.  General  budget  s: 


-receipts  and  cjprnditurcs — Continued 

.llhciiis  of  lit  l;;lr^ 


A3861 


Classification 


i    nil    11.-^ 


:..,:.  ;  1 


Budcot  1      Actual,    i      Adual, 

c!:I:ir.nr(?.  'Actual.  lP4t    fisrfll  year      fiscn<  year 

.     ;.  ..•4.  ,.•*! 


lH|>ar!iiicnlal 

Agricultural  program ' 


National  defenae: 

War — ...... — . ........ — 

Navy - 

National  defcn.se  funds  for  the  ITesident 

Selective  Service .---.---- 

Emergency  ship  construction  (U.  8,  Maritime  Commission). 

l)(fens<»  aid  (lend-lease) — 

Fi'iloml  Security  .\eency 

Nfttional  dotenso  housin?  (Federal  Works  Agency) 

Olbor  agencies 


Interest  nn  the  public  debt ;... 

Fe<ieral  Loan  Agency .. 

Federal  Security  Aceney 

Federal  Works  ARency  ' — 

Tennessee  N'alley  Authority. __,.^ 

Vclornns'  Administrntion 

Transfers  to  Trust  Accounts 

Return  of  surplus  funds  from  Oovemmcnt  corporations. 
Aliotlier 


875.0 

i.aozo 


>810.  7 
1,126.3 


87.1 
74.8 


M    1 


6,  Mtl.  0 

3,  WO.  0 

363.0 

32.0 

200.0 

3,  SOO.  0 

6H.0 

22.V0 

231.0 


15,  SUO.  0 


1. 27.V  0 

9.0 

Br2.0 

1,  134  0 

40.0 

6av.  U 

268.0 

"425.0 


3, 635.  5 

2,216.  S 

<1U3  1 

17.5 

11.  f. 

21.4 

"Viio 
(') 


6. 047.9 


1,110.7 

11.5 

«  944.0 

1,673.9 

'  .11.  2 

662^7 

234.6 

329.1) 

•476.1 


807.8 

339.0 

15.4 

2.5 

33.  S 

3.5 

19.3 

10.6 


79.  2 

w,v  1 


<>') 


939. 6 


24.8 

.2 

104.5 

120.4 

7.8 

153.  1 

ii.'    4 


177.3 


2(1  4 

1    1 

I    10.',.  4 

145.  H 

:«.« 

46.3 

113.5 

""  •.^5.'5 


Total  expenditures ' 

Net  deficit  (excess  expenditures  over  receipts) '. 


22, 169.  0 


12.710.6 


1.^7.6 


818.4 


12,767.0 


5, 103.  4 


1,184.7 


>  Not  Including  dei)artmeutal  expenditures  cl  Department  of  Acrirulture. 

:  Kct:i1=;'r'^"?iv^^^er^!rs:c"r^  .127,,  by  menrln.  funds  allotted  to  Federal  Works  Agency  f^m  allocation,  made  by  the  President 

to  the  War  D.wtmcDl  for  national  <lefense  hou.^inE  wiih  funds  appropriated  to  FediTal  \\  orks  Aponcy  for  the  shi  .<•  purp.  se. 

iKxptuditlires  included  in  totals  for  dcpartu.ental,  Tennesj*t  Valley  Authonty,  Federal  b( cunty  Agency,  and  all  other.    Sec  note  S. 

« Credits,  deduct. 

'Exclusiveof  National  Defense  nousinp  activities  shown  above.  „   ku^  ^  Kt  ,„t^r^,r„^„t. 

>  Exclusive  of  debt  retirements  pursuant  to  sinking  fund  and  other  appropriations  for  public  debt  retirements. 

n.  Effect  cm  the  public  debt  of  financing  the  deficit* 

:0n  basis  of  daily  Tn.a.'-'ury  Ftatrrr.cnfs      In  millions  of  dollars! 


t(  .''..'v  31 


Classification 


Budget     1  I     Actual      |     Ac.ii^i 

esimiHtis     .^ctuall941     Cx-sl  >'ar  '  Am:^    :"ar 

.    1-  ■  .,4-  '■  ~i'^ 


Changes  in  casti  accounts  iluruig  i^tkhI: 

Add:  Increase  in  general  fund  balance  during  period. 

Total. 


D©<uct"Excei"oYre«iptVo'vVr" expenditures  in  trust  accounts,  etc.,  during  period 

Total  financed  by  increase  in  jmblic  debt 

Add;  I'ublic  debt  at  beginning  of  period 


12. 767.  0 
*e63.4 


12, 103.  6, 
37.8 


6,103.4 
74Z4 


^845.8 
«14b.l 


;m. 


'  M.  4 


4^7. : 


1,150.  :■, 
599.2 


li065.8 
4^961.4 


.',.  993.  9 
4'J, '■'-   .■ 


Ml.  1 
48.  961.  4 


^.Vt.  J 

:i  1 


80.1  0 
42.  'J67.  5 


I'ublic  debt  at  end  of  period. 


4:4.  770.  5 


'  Kevisi'd.  June  1.  1941 
«  I  )ecrease.  deduct. 
•  Increase,  add 


•Srin'tbis  statement  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  tenth  millions  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 


m.  statutory  debt  limitation 


(Under  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 


.\f  (if  July  31.  1041.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


Limit  M      :. — ::_- 

Deduct.  ,.      -  ,    „  ,„.,  

-Debt  ouUtanding  not  subject  to  sUtutory  limitation 


49.512.5 
1.151.4 


.Vi.  6C3.  9 
''f,  I, 


05,000.0 


Total 

Balance  of  borrowing  authority . 


r<t.  ofrr.  3 

l-i......  7 


i 


A3862 


I 
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i  -rv.  General  fund  balance*  i 

lOnt'aslsor-lally  Tro:i<ury  -!  u.  r;..-i,r<.    In  n.i;..  r;=:  o' ri^!!-:ir''  ' 


C'iii,-«..fi(.,iti-jn 


i"uU  !4^.i;  years 


Budcet 

estimates 

1942' 


Balanc*"  in  e'-'n<Tsl  fun!  >4t  iM^cinaiiii'  of  Kt'O'l: 

\\  Arkiru'  !>!iUni-.-    , 

IniTi"!h  ril  'in  .i   i  !   — 

S<  i_';i:i,r:ij'-    ■;!■ '-r   

1    .111         

Hi»rr'iwin.'-i  — ni-t  incr-'ftO'  ;n  ji'jy  iir  Icht 

N(  t  ri'o-ij';-.  trust  accMim;  -.  ■  i  ■ - 

r.,f  ii  

l>«<Toa.-<^   Nrt    l.!lclt  (statement  I ' 

!<:4!-i:.rv  ::;  .■  h.r.;l  ::ii:  !   i'  .•:;  i    -' I-t'  .1.     . 

Anftl»-;^  ■>'  i:''iii  r  li  :'i!;  I  !  .il.inri  -   it  i  i:  I  ol  ;•!  ri'i'l 

\V.  rlim~  f'ii!  Ill'"'    

Iii'Trii).  nt  ■■••'L  >■'•!  !    

^^fi.'tii'ir  i.'i-  ■  ":;1 .  ■  r  

r.,\ii        


l.SW.  « 

.  143.  a 


2.633.; 

IZOM.I 

37.1 


U.  73f>.  1 

12, 7t;:.( 


1. 9t>9. 1 


1, 19.V 
H3 
030 


1,  %i>. 


ActuallMl 


1. 162.  8 
142.8 
5*5.2 


1, 890.  7 

5,&93.9 
>  148. 1 


7,  73»i.  5 
5,  103.  4 


2,  633.  2 


July  i  I'j  Jii.y  Ji 


Actual 
fiscal  vear 

l'>42 


1.884.6 
143.2 

tJ05.  4 


2.633.2 

551.1 
5«9.  2 


3.  7>S3.  5 
1.  184.  7 


2.  598.  8 


l.SSU.  6 
143.2 
605.4 


2.  *i33.  2 


1.  848.  2 
143.2 
607.4 


2.  ."i?*.  8 


Actual 

fiscal  vi-ar 

1941 


1, 162.  8 
142.8 

5S5.  2 


1,  890.  7 

803.0 
51.1 


2,  744.  3 
4(^7.2 


2. 257.  7 


1.  526.  8 
142.  S 
588.1 


2.  2.=i7.  7 


>  }<■  ;  !-■    !  JUM."  1.  I'Ml. 

>  1  >i-,f.iM>.  .l.-.llK't. 

•Fu'un  >  ;!i  t.'us  itntompnt  l:\'. 


.■1  r  'ua  k"l  10  nearest  tenth  tniUi.m  .in  !  will  not  neoos5arily  a'idUo  tottils. 


V    Obligations  of  ccrpi-'ration^  and  c'fd.r  agry^-^ies  guaranteed  as  tu  principal  and  irVterest 


Corporation  or  apency 


Limit  0 
authorit 


r<'!i;!r."'l;".  <  ri-'l  '  (    'f;  •  r  i;.  'n   

KtiitTi!  1-  irrj  .M    rr.  i^c  ( Uriiiratiiiii 

Ke^Urii  H''ii;i!.-  \  ;;.'::ni<tni!.'n 

Hi^it;e  (i«ii.T-    I -IV.  I  •■r;"  r  i';.  I'.      

HtHfin^trurt.iiV  Kii  i:,  r  i  .ir;   t  iliuu 

Teiiiii's^w  \  :il.e>  .\;il!i'  r;;y 

I'.S    Hoiioni.'  .\iithoritv 

V,:'    M:ir,tir:i.>  C'..:!::n>-:('ii   


'1  Ot:il 


2,6.sn.|), 

2,  riO(>. 

'4.  lifi. 
M.7.'<>. 
7. 40H. 
61.  * 
■800.  ) 
'  200.  ) 


Outstanding  liabilitii-.- 


Total 


907.0 

-.269.5 

16.8 

2,418.2 

2,101.6 


226.3 


Matured      Unmatured 


0.1 
.2 

9.3 
.2 


907.0 

1,269.4 

16.6 

2.408.9 

2. 101.  4 


226.3 


'  6, 939.  4 


9.8 


6. 929. 6 


'  K.\r!ii- 

,    '  Kun  i^ 

cil'.il  :i:i!iMi! 

!  l.ini-l 
exft  "»nire  '" 

'TheC 
the  re<ieini' 
out.-'tanil'.i.i 

'  Krprr 
•  l.irn.! 
■  "1  he  I. 


.;s-i'  of  i'iMik"\t:n 
hsvi-  NfT;    I'  I 
;t;n.'  t'l  *''.-  nr.! 
■  <l  nult..>r'.t>  t- 
r  ui-;ur.-!  j  r"; 
ori'iira!  '•'':  «  •^■ 
iMtl  of  H';\   'i! 
:  r..!i  1^  l->    in 
<<'n•^  'T'l-  ■;  '•rv, 
V.  h  th  iiiiy  in' 
it;U  sniount  i/ 


representing  outstandin:;  matured  prin- 
Dcbonl^ires  may  be  issued  and  tendered  only  n 


n«' wiie'lbv  the  TreVMry.  ^    rr   ,    j  ,. 

...-•,.!  «  th  ttit   Ir.  i<ur.  r    f  ■*.,,_  \  nited  States  for  payment  o(  all  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  tnitcd  states. 
li'in -iivt  ititiTc-'t  III  W.iniiliH'n.  .  ,.      ._     x,      -j 

m^iin  n!..rtt';wr,>.    '1  !u.- ani.isnt  ii;:iy  U  .r.ernkM.!  l\  r!,M«i.000.0OO  uron  approval  by  the  President. 
(Ttv  ,'ieijii.r.Ml  ihrr.ia-h  fMreel.Kure.  --.^  .  ....  .  .  j         ■...      v.        r     .4 

;  luth^ri/e'l  \i<  i.-Mie  !«:!  :.<  f  t  ai  iiti^unt  nut  to  exctW-;4,..i(i.O  millions  to  becxchanccd  c.rso.n  to  omain  funds 

11- 1  iit<t'inlini:  l«.nS     lt<  ■^uthenty  to  make  loans  expire"!  on  Jun.  13,  1936.  and  the  above  limit  may  only  ' 

■inv'Uiit  e'iu  il  tl-  It"  vr,.  iint  of  ttie  Umds  to  ho  retire'!,  which  woul'i  not  alTect  the  net  amount  outstandine  ifi 

tojh.Tr.  wir.^'.iiithorf'.      The  Corporation  has  issue-!  ohiifat  inns  tot  aline  Wt.=;,iV>,(iOO,  leaving  a  balance  of  borro' n 

•-■iit-T'ir!  "n  •  >it  \!:v  ni.  time  with  res(v^cf  to  the  in'^tirinB  of  niorti'aces  and  the  issuance  of  debentures. 

assi  I-  u   th,  M  or;  .r  if.  i.s  aiv!  agencies  is  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  of  liahihti  s.  including  ohligatfons  (ruaz^nteed  by  the  United  States.    See  state- 


if 


or  financinp  home  morteaec  loans  or  for 
inrreaso<l  for  the  purpose  o  retiring  its 

er  June  13,  1936. 
inp  authority  amounting  to  $304,744,000. 


to 


VI.  Combined  statement  of  assets  a^d  liabilities  of  gore'-n'nenta:  corporations  and  credit  agencies 

lAs  of  June  ">i\  :.u'.     Ir:  :;.;.:;  r.-    '  1  ::ir< 


Assets 


Liabilities 


Net  worth 


Corpe>ritior.  or  ittccy 


C  .:ii:ri..!:t\  i"r.- !;!  i '  ri>..riti->n       

Ke.li  rsl  Kri.fin  Miirt.-i:,   ( '  'r><ril;'  n 

>\'.!i-riil  H'UMr.L-  .V'ir.iin.-f  n    .^    

II  i!r,    <  i'.»  ■!.  r~'  I. ..all  I'    rjvr  i: .    •.         

1;.  iH  ;:-:rii-  •  ■'!'.  Km  ir  ■,-.■  i"i.r(i..r  il...!i 

aer;;.r.--i.   \  U'.v   ^i;th..nty 

V.S    !I   i;-;!-.'   Mith.,>nty 

r..-^    M  ir.rn;.   ' '  .;;i;'.iissu.>ti 

Fe.ieri!  lar.'l  {.link's   

All.ther.    .    . 

suM    t*l 

Less    l!iUr;iL'e;:ey  ir.terest  sh.iwti  ahv've 

T.t.i; 


E\.;i;,-.v.  i... 

amounts  due 

from  (lov- 

ernnient  cor- 

jmr  itions 

si::  ;  ii^encies 

1.  (>n2.  2 

1.  472.  1 

s--,.  3 

2,  4'.'1.  tj 

1,  646.  3 

4IM.  .5 

4".  8 

U2.  4 

2,  Zii.  8 

3,  72'-..  I 

l)ue  fr..:u 
Govern- 
ment cor- 
porations 
and  aeen- 
cies 


15,0 
Z7 

'"'ioo.o' 

1.065.0 

.8 

""llO 

8.2 

36fi.  7 


14. 


!.  -70  4 

-1.  '"0  4 


Oblipations 

guaranteed 

by  the 

I'nited 

States  ■ 


697.4 

1,  279.  1 

17.6 

2,  43.'>.  R 
1,  746.  7 


227.0 


Due  10 
Gova  n- 
ment  ■or- 
porati  )ns 
and  a|  en 
ciei 


l|0.2 
1.7 


» 6,  403.  3 


1.  I 
-1.1 


i; 


'  6.  403.  3 


«.  0 
i7.  2 
^.0 


,5 
7|5.  1 


5.7 


All  other 
(including 
reserves) 


159.2 

£4.0 

4.6 

iS.S 

300.  4 

18.0 

6.0 

28,'),  6 

1,806.5 

992.3 


3,  775. 1 


Proprietary 

interest  of 

the  I'nited 

s?lates 


Other 


100,4 
100.  0 
FA.  1 
11)7.  9 
535.2 
327.  1 
137.8 
168.  S 
213.  5 
2. 13i  } 


-221.3 
202.5 


3,  vviT.  I  I  424.0 

-451.7 


3.  To.  1  I 


3.  4.3.'. 


42  JO 


'  l:;el',il..s  i-ap:t,-ii  <t  '.'k  ■^r.  '.  ;ihi  1-  :!  siirjlus  .f  l'iuvtTnn:erU  fi'rjviriru-. 

•I'!.  I'.;  1--S  i>ri'UM;-i.   r;  I   u.ru.'!  i.ni.  r.^" 

'  i;x.'iu-i.->  N.i'l  7  :....'.:   :.s  i;<M  hv  ti-.e    rnM.<'.:rv. 


!in>i  i.:i>::c!iS. 


1  :  1  :  r.  J     :•;  :vi;rr<  ir.^  c  ::.;.;. e.l  ir- 


N'TK 
cb'..C;lt:.  :■..-  -  ltr»'..;  -    i  l\    llx   I.  u.te.i  Mjlvs  dltier  ir- 
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Dedication  of  Kingsley  Dam,  Nebr. 


EXTENSION   OF  I^EMAHKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

IN   THE   tKN.-ME  Or    inE   Vr-llTD  1 1  ATE; 


; :    :t. 

a:.d 


Monday,  August  11,  1941 


ADrnEss  nv  k   kfwkll  wingmlld 


M:  n.M- KI.EY.  M:  P:esident,  I  ask 
uii.ui  :;a'U  ci...'ni  to  huve  prinled  in 
the  Recofd  ..Ii  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
K.  Si-wtH  W::  .  ::L'ld.  as  the  representative 

of  Hen.  Jcl.n  M  Carnicdy.  Administrator 
of  the  Ftc:«:.;'.  W<:"ks  Al-iv  .v  tit  the 
dedicatirii   r:   Kir.^'-I' ;.    Da;r.,   N'.  li.,  en 

July  22    li'41 

T:,'.  «■  U'.ini:  iio  cbjeciion,  the  address 
\va^  (;'.•;  id  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a^  [L'.i'''.vs:  [ 

Tl.r  Public  Works  Administration  Is  proud 
to  h..ve  a  part  this  afternoon  In  the  dedica- 
tion and  presentation  ot  this  enormou.s  dam 
and  this  wond-  rfu!  lake  to  the  citizens  of 
Nebraska.  Be::.  M:  Carmody.  Federal  Works 
Administrator,  and  Coioniel  Gllmore.  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  had  hoped  to  be  pres- 
ent today  but  the  pressure  of  work  In  the 
lntere.st  cf  national  defense  has  detained 
them  1:  \v..-:iington.  They  have  sent  me  to 
represti.:.  t;u:u  and  have  asked  me  to  ex- 
press their  regret  at  no*  being  able  to  be 
here  and  to  convey  to  you  their  sincerest 
congratulations  upon  the  completion  of  this 
great  project. 

When  Senator  Norris  learned  that  I  was 
to  speak  today  he  asked  me  to  read  to  you 
a  letter  of  congratulation  which  he  had  Just 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     I  quote: 

"Dear  Senator  Norris:  I  feel  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  Kingsley  Dam  In  your  State  must 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  my  expressing 
to  you.  and  through  you.  I  hope,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska,  my  congratulations  and  my 
personal  satisfaction  over  the  completion  of 
this  splendid  undertaking. 

"This  great  dam.  largest  earui-flUed  dam 
"In  the  world,  save  fcr  Fcrt  Peck,  in  Montana, 
takes  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  th:  monu- 
mental structures  this  Nation  is  rearing  to 
conserve  our  national  resources  and  use  them 
to  build  a  stronger  nation  and  a  better  life 
for  our  people,  it  will  bring  new  life  to 
drought-ridden  farm  lands,  new  hope  and 
well-being  to  the  victims  of  the  drought. 

"It  makes  possible  a  unified  power  pool, 
unique  in  certain  respects,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  people,  serving  a  very  large 
proportion  .1  -l.e  citizens  cf  the  Stale  with 
eleetricitv  lur  iiicir  homes,  their  farms,  and 
their  factorie.'-  In  this  light  the  dam  repre- 
sents an  epochal  triumph  for  you.  Senator, 
as  the  dauntless  leader  of  the  public-power 
movement  in  America  and  for  the  people  of 
Nebraska  wor  cing  with  their  Government. 

"It  is  a  tra;lc  circumstance  that  such  tri- 
umphs so  on«  n  must  be  achieved  against  the 
bitter  opposlt  on,  legal  and  political,  of  short- 
sighted priva'c  interests.  Yet  all  cf  tis  may 
take  heart  from  the  amicable  settlement  of 
this  conflict  in  Nebraska  through  the  pur- 
chT^  rf  The  private  utility  facilities  by  the 
puij;  ■  ;>.  wrr  .'v.'rteir.s  on  terms  which  I  am 
a.>:hur^cl  arc  lair  both  to  the  people  and  to 
the  companies  The  lesson  we  have  all 
Irarn.d  f:~:-n  this  may  point  the  way  for 
ether   c.::.:2ii.aities,  If   there  be  any,  where 


there    Is  strong   and   clPur-cvK    ri.  '.v. 
the  people  that  power  t>e  ;r.b:.   ;.   .  \^ 
publicly  distributed. 

"Again,  congratulations  to  you  and  tc  those 
who  have  labored  with  you   in  the  develop- 
ment cf  this  great  public  enterprise. 
"Very  sincerely  yours. 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  " 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  I  should  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  them  here  in  Ne- 
braska. My  visit  today  is  like  coming  back 
borne.  Fcr  3  years  prior  to  last  September  I 
was  here  in  Nebraska  in  charge  ol  P  W  A. 
work  on  all  power  and  irrigation  projects. 
Those  3  years  were  among  the  most  Inspiring 
ot  my  life.  '    ' 

EHirlng  that  period  of  time  1  came  to  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  less 
fortunate  fellow  men  that  animated  men  like 
George  P  Kingsley  and  C  W.  McGonaughy, 
both  of  whom  labored  on  through  disappoint- 
ment aftei  disappointment  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  irrigation  to  the  people  of  central 
Nebraska  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  their 
names  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
and  that  Kingsley  Dam  and  Lake  Mc- 
Conaujhy  should  commemorate  their  serv- 
ice for"  all  time.  But  while  we  dedicate  this 
great  project,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  entire  irrigation  and  power  de- 
velopment of  the  central  and  eastern  parts 
of  Nebraska  are  primarily  the  result  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Senator  George  W.  Norris. 
I  hv  pe  that  I  may  say  that  during  the  3  years 
I  spent  In  this  State.  I  also  grew  to  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  serv- 
ice Senator  Norris  lias  long  rendered  his  fcl- 
lOw  men,  and  of  the  democratic  principles 
that  have  animated  his  whole  life. 

George  W  Norris,  above  everj-thlng  else 
that  he  may  be.  Is  an  outstanding  fighter  for 
the  principles  of  democracy  Time  and  again 
In  his  long  career  he  has  followed  those  prin- 
ciples regardless  of  party — regardless  of  self- 
interest.  He  has  been  a  Senator  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  because  he  has  not  only 
served  his  State,  but  has  labored  ceaslessly 
for  his  country.  And  he  who  serves  his  coun- 
try best  serves  also  his  fellow  men  bc.«t 

It  Is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  just  10 
years  ago  the  efforts  of  Senator  Norris  to 
make  available  the  great  resources  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  to  the  people  were  for  the 
'  second  time  being  blocked  by  a  President  cf 
the  United  States.  It  Is  hard  for  us  now 
even  to  imagine  all  the  obstacles  that  were 
placed  In  the  way:  hard  for  us  to  remember 
all  the  details  of  that  long,  bitter  fight  which 
had  to  be  carried  on  before  Senator  Norris 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  with  a  Presi- 
dent who  shared  h;s  ideals.  While  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  more  familiar  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  Senator  Norris  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  you  who  have  been  participants  in 
the  battle  here  in  Nebraska  know  that  near- 
est to  his  heart  has  been  the  best  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  waters  of  this  State  for 
the  people  of  this  State.  As  a  dramatic  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  progress  for  which  Sen- 
ator Norris  has  been  fighting,  the  droughts 
Cf  the  last  few  years  have  come  Just  at  the 
time  when  the  Irrigation  projects  u-cre  under 
construction  Now  there  are  a  few  of  your 
citizens  who  have  not  been  convinced,  either 
by  Senator  Norris  or  by  nature,  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  proper  conservation  and  use  of 
your  waters. 

You  remember  the  slow  disillusionment 
of  the  ardent  pioneer  who  followed  the  rail- 
road and  settled  on  your  Great  Plains  The 
spirit  that  was  bold  against  the  Ind:aps, 
persevering  in  the  erection  of  sod  houses, 
gradually  broke  in  the  fight  for  water.  The 
research  of  the  scientists  at  your  gr^t  uni- 
versity told  you  that  crops  should  be  diversi- 
fied, but  V  u  ;>arned  through  sad  experience 
that  tht:V  w...'^  nut  enough  water  for  that 
necessary  diversification.  Com  and  wheat — 
wh^at  and  corn— were  planted  year  in  and 
year  out,  but  little  or  no,  alfalfa,  and  always, 
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to  use  Senator  Norris"  expnessUii    >  >u   were 
"on  the   racked   edge,    waitiui:    !.r   r;.;:i  " 

In  ly".4  ■..:,  I'  :  Presiden- 
tratio:..  b.  i.  ',:  Norkis  s. 
sionul  appropriation  i  l  *: 
of  the  water  re^tnirc'  '  . 
people  of  Ne!^'-K:i  titins'.ves  :,ti~nJ  uu  i.ey 
to  help  in  this  ^wn-.y  Y  'j  pr  b..b.y  renum- 
ber that  the  firM  rep  :;  \v\ib  (.:.-t\  uiawii.g, 
but  Senator  Norris  w..s  n  't  :  -  be  u-.-ctiur- 
aged:  unflagging,  he  ccntmutd  '...^  wdk  In 
1922  he  introduced  Into  the  Senate  u  rc.ulu- 
tlon  calling  for  an  appr.priation  of  $5.GC0 
for  a  reinvestigation  R.  ■!.-  :;r.e  ii  (ii.t 
through. the  House  of  1-^  p:e.-t  :.:h' :\t  -  ..i.d 
became  a  law,  however,  it  i;v  :•  :>  ivu'.!.  rued 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  make  an  adci- 
tional  investigation  If  m<iiicy  was  pruv.ritd 
from  other  sources  Once  m^re  the  pot  p;e 
of  Nebraska  raised  from  their  own  funds  the 
necessary  money  fur  the  report. 

In  June  1924  Senator  NoaRis  intioducid  a 
resolution  and  got  >t  pa.'-sed  throUjili  iLe 
Senate  appropriating  $300  (or  expen.~ta  >  1  a 
visit  to  Nebraska  of  the  Committee  on  I;r!- 
gation  and  Reclamation.  After  the  v.^it 
hearings  were  held  on  S.niator  Norris  ti.l 
providing  for  Irrigation  in  Nebn.-k,:  M.n.y 
of  you  here  probably  remember  t!.i  ■t-'.i- 
mony  of  Mr.  McConaughy  and  M:  K::  k:r,uy. 
as  well  as  that  of  Senator  Norris,  Lut  K  ai 
1925  Senator  Norris'  bill  prop*  sed  to  luve 
the  Treastiry  lend  some  HO  000  000  f  r  li.e 
purpose  of  building  reservoirs  ai.ci  c; 
necesscry  for  this  irrigation  H.^  li.l 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  the  Ct 
which  he  received  from  the  H  use 
sentatives  was  InsufRcient  :■  t:.t 
passed  there 

The   plan    at    that    tinv      a^    rr.ai.v    cf 
know,   was  to   build   the    P.r.ni   Cr'tk   R- 
voirs  and   irrigate  from   th'tn    a--   wtil   as   di- 
rectly 'rom  the  Platte  Rr-er   at  fi     ^d   .'■tages. 
The  hold-up  came  whi  n  it  was  found  thi.t  the 
reservoirs  would  produce  p'Wer.  and  he:e  tlie 
liberalism  of  Senator  N'.phis  was  Oner   mere 
put   to   the   test.     Tl.-ie    :-    little   doubt    tl^at 
he  could  have  got  tli     }  i^  ate  of  the  bill  by 
the  He  use  if  he  had  been  willing  to  dn  away 
with  tne  power  aspects  of  the  project  .  i   to 
turn  ever  the  power   practically  free  to   tlie 
private    power   companies       In    other    words, 
if  he  had  been  willing  tc  deprive   the  people 
of   Nebraska   of   the   powt  r   which    the   wa'tr 
generated,  the  Electric  Trust,   as  In    c.^ilid 
It   in   those   days,   would   have    al!(  wt  i    the 
people   the  privilege  of   irrln  :;.!.u   tin  :i    own 
farms;    but   Senator   Norris   "     ,.    :    i.  <'    i;...ke 
such  a  compromise  at  tlie    ;      ;    t  ,   i  >.;  ti.^t 

As  the  fight  developed,  the  cppcsii.on  of 
the  private  power  companies  X^came  more 
serious;  their  attack  came  fry/tn  many  parts 
and  In  many  guises.  Evep  l..*al  railroads, 
which  stood  to  Innefit  by  tCe  prof  poring  agri- 
culture the  project  would  develop,  were  fciccd 
to  reflect  the  oppositloa  cf  the  eastern  money 
Intcre.'ts  thai  ccntiolled  bcih  ilitn:  ai.d  t!,e 
power  companies. 

It  v.-as  not  vyitil  Prti-lcer.t  Fnink:::,  D. 
Roosevelt  was  elected  that  this  ^:r(.at  :;r.- 
gatlcn  project  could  go  for\<..  .-d  Ai.u  :\  was 
not  too  soon.  Crop  lalluret  v.c:t  bic^ii.ing 
more  ire^joent.  landowners  were  losing  their 
hemes  and  it  was  more  and  mcr,:  ci,t5(  jl:  to 
hold  young  people  on  the  farm.  I::  '.y  <3  \uur 
State  leglslatuie  passed  Sci.  f  fit  :  :  ;<i- 
mltting  the  establishment  ;f  .::..„■;  ;.  :::.d 
.power  districts,  and  Cot^eis  created  the 
Public  Works  Administratlcn  tc  give  Federal 
aid  to  power  and  irrigation,  and  other  perma- 
nent and  useful  projects.  Many  d.stricts 
were  organized,  and  most  cf  them  appl.ed 
Immediately  to  Washington  fcr  fin.i::cial 
aisistance. 

As  ycu  will  probab:y  remember,  Se.'.ator 
Norris  irged  fror  the  beginning  that  appli- 
cations from  the  two  chief  dlstr.C-  tak.ng 
water  from  the  P;a".e  R.ver  should  bo  con- 
sidered ♦ogethrr  I:  •^'  ru^r.  f  the  ( :  rly 
days  this  did  n- t  ^'n;  !ttt. !.!•-,   but  I  think 
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there  nrf^  f' •*•  r.^-x  who  do  not  rtallze  that 
S<-uiVor  NoRP.is  bu>:ee-^uons  were  ■wise,  and  If 
they  had  tv-?:i  fiUowed  wculd  have  avoided 
'many  diffl(u:w.-<  As  it  was.  the  projectii 
whicli  were  r.pl  opposed  by  the  power  ccm- 
paiilt-s  were  the  first  to  get  allotments,  and 
It  was  only  after  the  cxpenditurt  of  much 
time  nr.d  enerk-'v  on  the  part  of  the  fnends  of 
Tri-Ci;u!.Ty  that  an  allotment  was  finally 
made  m  1935 

With  the  approval  of  Trl-County's  applica- 
tion, and  the  crowing  reaUzaticn  bo'h  here 
and  In  Washington  that  the  several  districts 
Ehould  be  treated  as  aspects  of  the  same 
probler  of  wa'er  conservation.  8ttT)S  were 
taKn.  for  a  co.  peratlve  and  unified  plan. 
Immediately  th**  powi-r  companies  went  into 
thf  rqrurtis  and  attempted  to  enjoin  nuch  a 
plan.  You  are  familiar  with  the  long,  hard 
fight;  the  delays  and  costs  resulting  from  the 
court  fight;  but  In  the  end  the  peoples  right 
to  borrow  money  from  their  Government  and 
to  build  for  their  own  protection  was  upheld. 
Now  the  projects  are  operating  on  a  co- 
operative and  unified  basis,  in  harmony  and 
understanolnp  with  the  common  objective 
of  consrrvanon  and  gr- ntest  utilization  of 
water  and  power  The  unified  projects  ex- 
tend from  the  upper  reaches  of  McConaughy 
Lake,  some  25  miles  west  of  here,  to  Omaha, 
with  thousands  ot  mile  of  cana's  and  la'erala 
networking  central  NebrasLa,  and  with  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  electric  tran,«mifislcn  and 
distribution  lines  forming  h  grid  system  over 
two-thirds  of  the  State  The  acquisition  by 
the  districts  of  practically  all  of  the  private 
power  companies  in  the  State  has  created  the 
largest  locally  >wned  public  power  system  In 
the  United  States  The  control  by  the  people 
or  this  pott-ntal  s-ource  of  wealtli  will  bnn£; 
for  the  fu'ure  increased  irrigation,  better 
living  conditions  and  more  jcbs  to  the  people 
cf  thi«  S'ate  to  an  extent  beyond  ccmprelien- 
sion  But  along  with  these  irrigation  needs, 
these  better  living  conditions,  and  these  addi- 
tional Jobs  the  project  helps  to  fulfill  at  this 
time  oni   of  the  Nation's  mcst  vital  needs 

Kmesiey  D:  :n  and  the  great  power  and 
irrigation  system  which  if  cotnpletes  assumes 
n"w  s'srnlflcai.ce  in  the  light  cf  our  pre.-=ent 
natlcnal-deferse  efforts  Defense  activities 
are  making  heavy  and  Increasing  demands 
on  rur  power  supply  Recently  the  Feder.il 
Prwer  C 'mm!.ss:un  reportcil  that  power  de- 
mand-! largelv  exceeded  anticipated  lcad.s  in 
nine  importaiit  war-mate: lals  areas  Na- 
tional consuiv.pti.-n  of  electricity  ccntmue.s 
to  niouiit 

In  '.lie  f,  ce  of  c'.iinbmw:  demands,  r.ew 
Federal  a:ul  n.^n-Federal  pn  Jects  of  the  las: 
few  yars  are  r..aklne  their  contrlbut-.ons  to 
the  power  sMppiy.  Additional  projects  are 
be!ni'  pu~hed  ir.to  rr  diiction  far  ahead  of 
schediiie  C  :.s*ruc';on  (^f  uncop.-.pleted 
projects  has   bet:;  speeded 

creat  prwcr  projects  en- 
teres'  crl'icism  and  oppo- 
sltioti  when  th  y  were  laimihed  a  few  short 
ye,ir«  ai:  '  Pcw-'r  projects  were  ccndenineci 
by  s  ■'.{■-. ;ppo!r.:ed  critics  often  en  the 
grovmris  th.ir  tl-.eir  production  w.i.=  lict 
needed  The  Nebraska  prcjects  be  aine  '  i 
one  r.ational  maea7ine.  for  example  'P  W 
A  's  problem  children." 

Now  these  '-.line  project^;  are  denirn-t:  at- 
ing  that  then  p.wer  output  is  net  dt  d  They 
are  demonstra'ing  that  they  could  dispose 
of  even  greater  amounts  of  power  tlian  they 
are  ab'.e  to  protluce  Over  the  country  major 
e:ertr.c  prcjeet>.  flnatictd  in  whele  or  in  pa;t 
by  the  Public  Works  Administr.itlon  are 
playintt  an  m.p  rtant  role  in  the  r.atioi-.al- 
defense  progiani  Tliey  art-  supplying  hun- 
dreds cf  millions  of  kilowatt -hours  cf  e'.ec- 
tric  en.ergy  in  va'-'.cus  loc.ilities  in  which 
p^)wer  shortagfs  Iv.ive  boccir.e  apparent 

We  can  rejoice  that  all  cf  these  ir.illi-rs 
of  acre-feet  of  w,\ter,  which  in  the  past  have 
flowed  unused  through  the  State,  may  now 
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be  u-cd  to  increa-e  ar.d  stibil.ze  crop  pro- 
duction and  to  pruou:e  power.  B  .>th  the 
people  cf  Nebra-ka  and  oi  the  Nation  have 
here  today  a  double  cause  for  re]o;cing.  We 
can  rejc;ce  in  a  great  wcik  well  done,  and 
we  can  rejoice  In  the  completica  of  a  true 
e.xe.mple  of  democracy  at  work,  for  this 
project  represents  the  culmir.anon  of  free. 
c^K.ip€rative  eiTcrt,  It  rtpre.sents  an  engi- 
neeriiig  achlevemient  constructed  aixd  oper- 
ated 111  a  way  that  only  a  free  p^  cp'.e  could 
follow 

In  the  United  States  we  have  been  con- 
ducting an  experiment  m  democracy  for 
more  than  150  years— endeavoring  to  develop 
It  so  as  to  safeguard  Individ"  lal  freedom  and 
promote  the  common  welfare  On  the  ccn- 
tinvnt  of  Europe.  24  out  of  27  nations  have 
.'uccumbed  to  dictators,  from  within  or  wlth- 
cut,  and  only  3  small  democracies  manage  to 
retain  a  precariou.s  independ-nce  Fortu- 
nately, we  are  accustomea  to  s^jcia'.  change  by 
evoduTion  rather  than  revolution;  by  volun- 
tary ci)operation  rather  th  n  arbitrary  force. 
We  must  be  constantly  en  tlie  alert,  how- 
ever, for  the  welfare  of  the  masses  it  our 
civil  liberties,  winch  we  li^ld  so  dear,  a:'e  to 
be  preserved  We  mu-t  rea.ize  that  people 
will  not  long  endure  pwverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty;  iliat  they  will  not  er.durt  the  failure 
to  distribute  Justly  the  comforts  and  benefits 
uf  modern  improvements  m  living  nor  the 
continued  denial  of  cppoitu'iity  and  an  ab- 
solute lack  of  security  In  such  circum- 
stan.ces.  people  m.ay  sacrifice  freedom  for  the 
false   promises   cf  security 

It  is  human  lur  each  cf  u^  to  prefer  to  go 
his  accustomed  way  of  life  and  mve  little 
thought  to  the  difficulties  and  burdens  cf  his 
fellow  men.  But  the  common  good  is  our  in- 
oividual  good,  and  from  a  purely  selfish 
standpoimt  must  be  p^t  ftr-t,  if  deniocracy  is 
to  be  preserved  Our  forefathers,,  who  set 
up  free  institutKais  en  this  continent  suc- 
ceeded ill  founding  ao.d  developing  a  great 
Nation  because  they  sac-rihced  their  mdiv.dual 
Interests  to  the  comn-.  Dn  welfare 

And  so  this  great  Km^sley  Dam  and  Mc- 
CJnaui;hy  Lake  are  a  symbol  of  a  free  peo- 
ple They  repre^r.t  the  keystor.e  to  the 
whole  irrigation  and  power  program.  Built 
thrcuiih  the  Joint  effor  .s  of  local  districts  and 
tlie  Federal  Government,  these  projects  are 
cotitrclled  and  administered  by  duly  elected 
representatives  cf  the  local  people  and  will 
conservL  natural  resources  net  for  a  priv- 
ileged  few.   but   for   the   general   public 

Wlien  Mr  Carmody  visited  these  projects 
nearly  2  Vtars  ago.  and  spoke  in  Hastings, 
he  said,  and  I  quote: 

■  It  Is  not  enough  to  consider  these  proj- 
ect'^ as  providers  of  wa'er.  or  evan  as  pro- 
viders cf  power  They  should  be  considered 
r.s  a  ba.-;s  for.  a  banter  life  for  the  people  of 
Nebra=>:a  They  should  be  a  means  whereby 
you  exter.d  progressive  and  humane  prin- 
ciples Not  only  shc\ild  they  provide  for  the 
conservation  of  water  to  add  to  the  farmers' 
wealth,  but  the  power  they  produce  should 
be  made  available  to  jhe  n-.aximum  number 
of  people  in  your  Stat  ■  ^.  -hculd  be  niade 
available  to  them  at  prices  they  can  afTcrd 
to  pay,  and  it  should  be  their  Insurance 
n-'amst  private  moncpoly  and  private  greed. 
Moreover,  the  Nebraska  prcjects  should  set 
a  standard  of  public  administration  that  will 
Itself  be  a  yardstick  for  administrative  policy, 
operation,  proper  relations 
o.ci  recognition  of  their 
c  llectivelv  and  to  deal  with 
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efficient    public 


with    emplovet 
risli:  tc>  barsj.o: 


m.in.icement  ■■ 

I  know  that  you  1-ave  heeded  and  will 
continue  to  heed  Mr.  Carmody 's  advice  and 
In  the  spirit  o'  S:^natc  r  No?.ris.  make  these 
prcjects  represent  the  continued  progressive 
extetision  of  democrat. c  prin.ciples.  In  that 
belief  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
thronch  the  Ptiblic  W  -rks  Adr^unistration,  I 
present  our  part  m  thi.j  great  development  to 
vou 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 


IN  THE  SSNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  August  11.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  MAJ  GEN  WILLIAM  C. 
RIVERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  RE- 
TIRED   I 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  William  C.  Rivers,  formerly 
major  general  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  letter  is  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  West  Point,  While  it  is  criti- 
cal, it  13  constructive  criticism,  as  is 
proved  by  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
General  Rivers  sent  me,  wherein  he  says: 

The  Civil  War  was  West  Point's  great  task. 
About  100.000  officers,  most  of  them  from 
civil  life,  snw  active  service  in  both  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies.  About  1,000  of  the 
1,250  West!  Point  graduates  who  were  Uvmg 
In  1861  wete  officers  in  the  two  Armies.  Dur- 
ing the  4-J'ear  conflict  445  graduates  of  West 
Point  became  general  officers  In  both  the 
Union  andl  Confederate  Armies.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  all  the  armies  in  the  field  on  both 
sides,  nearjy  all  the  corps,  and  a  m.ajority  of 
the  divisiotas  were  commanded  by  West  Point 
graduates.! 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  tio  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

(From  tl  e  New  York  Times  of  August  6. 
1941] 

WEST  POINTS  VISITING  BOARD — ANNAPOLIS 
PROCEDt-llE  IS  ADVOCATED  FOR  THE  MILITARY 
ACADEMt 

MaJ.  Gen  R,  L.  Eichelberger,  Superintend- 
ent of  th#  United  States  Military  Academy, 
explains  l|i  his  letter  In  your  columns  why 
a  recent  visitor  saw  the  cadets  at  West  Point 
being  instructed  only  in  close-order  drill. 
The  Supei-intendent  states  that  the  cadets 
were  menibers  of  the  large  new  fourth  class, 
admitted  t)n  July  1, 

General  Eichelberger  explains  that  the 
older  cadets  were  engaged  in  firing  all  types 
of  antiaircraft  weapons  and  long-range  sea- 
coast  gui^s  at  Fort  Hancock.  N.  J.  Other 
cadets  wdre  at  Tobyhanna  Pa.,  engaged  In 
practice  lire  with  different  types  of  mobile 
guns,  and  the  older  cadets  have  had  flying 
training  ihis  summer  at  Langley  Field,  as 
well  as  sokne  Instruction  work  at  Fort  Ben- 
nlu,?,  Ga.J  in  advanced  field  work,  including 
tank  demonstrations. 

West  i»olnt  graduates  appreciate  the 
marked  aldvance  in  the  academic  work  at 
the  Milittry  Academy.  They  are  confident 
that  the  present  authorities  appreciate  the 
necessity  ;for  types  of  training  which  will 
develop  y<^ung  officers  for  our  Army,  with  the 
highest  qualities  of  personal  initiative  and 
resouicef illness  demanded  by  new  methods 
of  warfarg. 

Many  West  Pointers  would  like  to  see  their 
alma  n>attr  adopts  feature  which  the  Naval 
Academy  tises  and  which  would  add  nothing 
to  the  expense  of  the  Military  Academy.  The 
Board  of  Visitors  which  makes  the  annual 
Inspection  of  the  Naval  Acantmy  la  composed 
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bf  six  dlstiniuiPhed  edkicatcrs  and  seven 
members  of  tne  Naval  C  .mmittees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  at  Washington.  The 
West  Point  B:ard  of  Visitors  contains  no 
civilian  educa.ors.  It  is  composed  cf  12 
members  of  the  Senate  and  Hcu?e  Military 
Committees. 

On  the  list  of  the  meniberf  of  recent  Boerds 
of  Visitors  to  Annap'lts  fere  found  the  names 
of  the  following  presidents  cf  universities  and 
colleges:  Dr.  K  N.  Davis.  Stevens  Institute 
cf  Technology;  Dr.  Edmaind  E  Day,  Cornell 
University:  the  Reverend  Dr  John  F.  OTiara. 
Notre  Dame;  Dr.  Angell.  Yale;  Dr.  Dcdds. 
Princeton;  Dr  Sproul.  University  cf  Califor- 
nia; and  m.ahy  others.  The  Inspection  of  the 
Naval  Academy  is  always  made  by  a  quorum 
of  the  Board  cf  Visiter^,  who  spend  several 
days  at  the  tas>:.  The  printed  report  of  these 
inspections  evokes  much  comment  in  the 
press  of  the  country. 

For  some  yc  ars  no  quorum  of  the  West 
Point  B<-  ard  of  Visitors  has  Inspected  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  The  press  reported  only  three 
members  as  having  visited  West  Point  during 
a  recent  year,  and  only  for  a  single  day. 
Even  if  a  repo-t  of  a  thcrough  Inspection  of 
th3  Military  Academy  contained  no  sugges- 
tions for  changes  In  the  methods  of  ele- 
mentary training  and  discipline,  or  for  alter- 
ations In  th"  curriculum,  or  concerning 
changes  as  to  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
there  would  be  great  value  In  such  a  report. 
The  Members  of  Congre*  and  the  country  at 
large  would  kn.ow  that  'the  school  had  been 
Inspected  by  experts  In  edticatlon  from  other 
colleges. 

William  C  Rivers, 

Major  GeneTal. 
I'riitcd  States  Army.  Reined. 

New  York,  Migust  5.  1941. 


Air-Mail  Pic!i-Up  Service  Becomes  Self- 
Supportint — Remarkable  Results 
Achieved  During  First  Year 
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OP 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  \1RGINIA 

IN    IliE  no;-E  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 


Tuctday,  August  5.  1941 


M: .  RAND  DLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
rcw  marks  t.ie  first  year  of  the  air-mail 
pick-up  servxe.  During  this  period  the 
system  has  reached  a  basis  where  it  can 
be  considered  self-supporting  insofar  as 
its  direct  cos:  to  the  Federal  Government 
Is  involved. 

SERVICE    PERIORMED    WITH    PL.^NE    IN    FLIGHT 

This  novel  air  mail  and  air  express 
makes  pick-ups  and  deliveries  with  the 
plane  in  fii^^ht.  It  was  given  a  year's 
trial  on  an  experimental  basis  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  service  on  August 
12,  1940.  Tnere  are  33  communities  in 
West  Virgin. a  which  are  served  on  the 
5  routes,  wh.ch  include  109  communities 
m  Pennsylvi^nia.  Ohio,  New  York.  Ken- 
lucky,  and  Delaware. 

R!uch  of  the  experimental  work  was 
earned  on  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  rep-esent.  It  is  my  belief  that 
within  the  next  5  yeais,  barring  war  de- 
velopments, 2,500  Ainericam  communi- 
ties will  receive  this  service.     It  li  my 
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mform.ation  that  more  than  1.600  cities 
tnd  towns  are  now  asking  for  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  this  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I 
have  included  a  table  which  discloses  the 
volume  cf  air  m.ail  originating  by  com- 
munities on  the  lines,  excluding  the  ter-^ 
minal  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
and  Harrisburp.  but  including  the  air 
mail  that  is  dispatched  from  these  ter- 
minal points  by  air  pick-up  exclusively, 
feufflcient  postal  revenue  is  produced  to 
defray  the  out-of-the-pccket  ccst  of  the 
service  to  the  Government. 

The  air  pick-up  service  is  completing 
tomorrow  iis  first  year  of  operation  on  a 
permanent  basis  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
country's  domestic  air  transportation 
system.  In  this  time  remarkable  results 
have  been  achieved  both  in  performance 
and  in  developing  the  air-mail  patronage 
in  the  communities  .served. 

SYSTEM    COMPLETTS     4-2     FERCENT    OF    SCHEDVLES 

During  this  fi:-:  y.ar  the  system  h::s 
completed  over  92  percent  of  its  daily 
schedules,  flj'ing  approximately  693,727 
miles  and  making  over  32,000  pick-ups 
and  deliveries  without  losing  a  single 
piece  of  mail  or  express  and  without  a 
serious  flying  mishap. 

Considering  that  the  air  pick-up 
routes  run  for  the  most  part  through  a 
section  of  the  country  where  it  is  ad- 
mitted some  of  the  most  difficult  flying 
conditions  are  encountered,  and  that  the 
operation  requires  contact  flying  where 
the  pilot  must  see  the  ground  at  all 
times  this  performance  record  compares 
favorably  with  the  transport  lines  which 
can  go  over  the  top  in  bad  weather. 

It  is  an  out.'^tanding  accomplishment 
and  duplicates  the  performance  made  by 
the  air  pick-up  service  in  the  same  region 
during  the  year's  experiment  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  a  record  that  was 
subsequently  cited  by  the  Postmaster 
General  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  in  modern  air  transporta- 
tion. The  service  continues  to  des-'rve 
this  commendation. 

Of  equal  importance  and  significance 
Is  the  surprisingly  large  increase  in  air- 
mail volume  in  the  communities  on  the 
air  pick-up  routes,  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted directly  to  the  estabUshment  of  the 
service.  A  check  was  made  recently  to 
determine  this  increase.  It  was  disclosed 
that  since  permanent  establishment  of 
the  service  the  air-mail  volume  has  in- 
creased over  47  percent  at  the  53  points 
which  were  on  the  experimental  air 
pick-up  routes,  and  93  p?rcent  at  the  53 
additional  points  on  the  present  pick-up 
lines.  Individual  increases  have  ranged 
from  2  to  over  1.000  percent. 

It  was  further  disclosed  that,  exclud- 
ing the  3  terminal  points  cf  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  Harrtsburg,  the  106 
cities  and  towns  on  the  air  pick-up  lines, 
which,  incidentally,  serve  more  points 
than  any  other  air  Une  in  the  countVy. 
are  dispatching  an  average  of  254.223 
pieces  of  air  mail  a  mon:h.  The  3  termi- 
nal points  are  dispatching  an  average  of 
161  021  pieces  of  air  m.ail  a  month  via 
the  air  pick-up.  making  a  grand  total  of 
415.244  piece.?. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  for  1940.  the  Cost  Ascertainment 
D;vi.-ion  of  the  Post  OSce  D'-partment 


estimates  that  each  piece  of  air  rv.Ml 
yields  an  averape  revenue  of  SO  0TS7. 
Computed  at  this  figure,  ihe  a.r  n^.ail 
originating  at  the  poinis  on  tlie  air 
pick-uplines  combined  with  thv^  terminal 
dispatch  by  air  p:ck-up,  is  producing  at 
the  present  time  postal  rcvonues  averag- 
ing $30,603.48  a  month. 

NO  RATE  YET  FIXED  FOR  AIL   A'.:rRIi  AN 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  not 
yet  fixed  the  rate  of  mail  compe:-isation 
for  All  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  tne  car- 
rier  operating   the    p.ck-up    routes,    but 
this  sum  is  adequate  to  cover  what  esti- 
mates of  the  out-of-the-pccket  costs  io 
the   Government    that    have    bc-f-n    sub- 
mitted to  Congres.^  cr  ihat  I  liave  .-et  n 
and  still  leave  a  fair  margin  for  eiror  m 
the   calculation   cf   the   postal   revenue. 
The  estimates  of  th^  cost  of  the  service 
appear  to  vary  between  39  c.nts  and  43 
cents  per  mile.    At  the  lowest  figure,  the 
monthly  cost  of  the  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment,  based    on   the   compl'.non    by 
the  earner  cf   92   percent   of   schedules, 
would  be  $25  006  02.  and  at  the  h  gh-st 
figure  the  cost  wculd  b,'  $27,570  74      On 
their  face,  these  estimates  approximate 
the  rates  now  in  effect  on  some  trunk 
lines,  which  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
in  a  fiDmparison  of  th'^  two  operations. 
The  appearance  is  wholiy  illusory  becau.se 
the  ail  pick-uo  estimatps  include  an  al- 
lowance  for  the   transportation   of   the 
air  mail  between  the  local  post  cffice  and 
the  air  field,  an  exptnse  that  oidmaniy 
is  borne  by  the  Post  Offiee  Depaitment. 
This  item  amounts  to  a  little  nvi>r  5  cents 
a  mile. 

The  term  out-of-the-p<.ckct  cosi  to  tlie 
Government  means  what  is  paid  by  the 
Port  Office  Department  to  an  air  hne  for 
the  transporiation  of  the  mail.    In  the 
case    of    the    air    pick-up    s^rvic  ,    this 
amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  repre- 
sent  practically  the   entire   cost   to   the 
Government  of  maintaining  the  service. 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  transprrt  lines 
many  indirect  items  also  must  be  com- 
puted such  as  the  cost  ot  installine  and 
maintaining  the  airways  and  the  ciher 
elaborate  facilities  that  havn  bef  n  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  m  teste:  me  the 
development  of  air  transportation,     liie 
cost  of  these  far  exceeds  the  paym'rvs 
made  to  the  air  lines  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

While  the  air  pick-up  systtm  utilizes 
these  facilities,  it  is  laigcly  because  they 
are  available.  Undoubtedly  the  service 
could  be  operated  successfully  if  they  did 
not  oust  at  all.  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  only  expenditure  made 
by  the  Government  fcr  airway  aids  for 
the  air  p.ck-up  service  lias  boM?n  for  the 
establishment  cf  two  weather  siatmns, 
which  has  involved  only  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. No  town  has  had  to  build  an  air- 
port in  order  to  get  the  service,  because 
the  air  pick-up  does  not  need  an  airport 
for  its  operation. 

NIGHT    FLYING    CERTATN     TO    COME 

Because  the  air  pick-up  routes  operate 
durinff  dayhght  hcurs  and  afternoon 
flights  must  be  scheduled  too  early  at 
many  communities  to  collect  their  entire 
air-mail  di.^patch.  tlic  service  obviously  is 
not  carrying  all  of  the  a;r  mail  these 
ccmn-, unities  are  generating.     However, 
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this  situation  will  b^  corrected  when 
schedules  are  rendjust^^d.  extra  opera- 
tions added  and  night  fiyinc  put  into  ef- 
f'Ct.  It  has  b;fn  demcustrated  that 
r.:{iht  op*'ration  of  the  air  pick-up  is  both 
fta-sible  and  practical  and  All  American 
is  new  dcvclcpinp  equipment  which  will 
nir'k"  such  scludules  possible  in  the 
lutur-'. 

TiiLs  picnter  enterprise  builds  aviation 
r.  the  ba>.e  and  extends  its  useful  services 
mun^'fcld.  Whtn  the  defense  ellort  Is 
cor,  the  reliase  of  th»^  great  productive 
pl-iiits.  prcund  facilities,  and  thousands 
c  f  trained  men  now  being  mobilized  v»ill 
riv-j  an  impcrus  to  all  forms  of  flying  so 
that  t!ie  aviation  indu.-try  of  tomorrow 
will  d.varf  that  of  tcd.iy. 

In  tliat  closely  wcvcn  dovelcpment,  the 
sn. all  plane  and  the  pick-up  device  have  a 
ri-fliiite  part  by  giVin^  tlie  benefits  of 
aviat-cn  not  only  to  the  large  cities  but 
(■(  \ering  the  entire  Na'ion.  Meanwhile, 
t!u-  lapid  exteniicn  of  flying  facilities,  fcr 
v.hich  ih.e  new  puk-up  service  gives  ever 
community  an  incentive,  can  conLribut 
g;eat!y  to  our  defense  effort. 

Ir.cTCiie  m  atr-mail  dispatch  from  ctftfs  and 
tax^n.s  on  air  p\  k-up  routes  m  /irst  year 
of  rpf  r.iriC'i  uf  j(,'i.;t<'  O'!  pcrmariCrit  ba^iis, 
l'.i}0  41 


liicrease  in  air-mail  dispatch  frcn  nties  and 
toicna  ori  air  pwk-up  mutes  m  first  y-"cr 
of  operatum  of  service  on  pcnnani::nt  buS\s, 
1040-41 — Conlluued 
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Dedication  of  Kings!ey  Dam,  Nebr. 
EXTEKSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

i,i   klnt:    kv 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  August  11.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY  J    E    LAWRENCE 


Mr.  B.^KKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  pddress  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lawrence  at  the  dedication  of  the  Kings- 
ley  Dam.  im  Nebraska,  on  July  22.  1941. 

There  baing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b3  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Implements  of  peace 

You  see  bJkie  In  front  of  your  eyes  the  im- 
plements of  peace. 

They  include  a  huge  earthen  dam  upon  the 
river — a  dam  into  which  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  earlji,  concrete,  and  Ettel  have  been 
poiired  ihrofigh  the  ceaseless  labors  of  men 
for  months;  and  months;  a  forming,  man- 
made  lake  Behind  that  dam;  the  giant  tur- 
bines of  electrical  plants  gei:e:atir.g  the 
electricity  XJb  light  the  countryside  and  the 
towns  and  oitles  of  the  State,  and  \.o  supply 
the  energy  lo  drive  the  machines  cf  its  fac- 
tories; and.]  along  the  distant  horizons,  the 
network  of!  canals  and  laterals  to  p'.ace 
water,  sweei  water,  upon  growing  fields. 

You,  whoae  sane  vision  has  been  revealed  so 
magnificently,  along  the  'iistant  horizons  ct 
thoiie  years  ftiiead  see  more  than  this. 

You  see  green  fields  of  corn  tcsslng  their 
defiant  tasils  to  the  sun,  and  In  the  fall, 
with  its  firat  chill,  rewarding  the  industrious 
farmer  wltn  heaping  bushels  ct  grain.  Yoa 
see  thick,  till,  fragrant,  dark-grean  fields  cf 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
small  graini  nourished  to  health  and  rr.atu- 
rlly  by  the  Waters  behind  this  dam  You  tee 
all  of  this,  And  more,  too.  You  see  the  liefds 
feeding  i>eaccfully  upon  the  hills  and  Vlie 
valleys — tha  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  thousaiids  of  pigs  and  fat  hcgs. 

You  see  men  plantin^the  fields,  cultivat- 
ing the  fi^ds,  and  harvesting  the  fields — 
confident  alid  serene  in  the  knowledge  that 
I  when  the  |ieat  of  summer  comes  that  old 
tragedy  of  Orought,  which  has  been  the  fa- 
miliar storj  of  the  truly  heroic  struggle  of 
farm  folks  ^n  sections  of  the  plains  area,  will 
be  rewritten  to  announce  the  triumph  cf 
men's  visiap  and  men's  labors  over  disap- 
pointment fend  adversity. 

These  ar^  the  Implements  of  peace. 

This  is  tie  way  cf  life,  the  American  way 
of  life  of  B  peaceful  people,  who  do  not 
aspire  to  conquest,  plot,  or  scheme  to  seize 
that  which  belongs  to  others,  and  who  ask 
nothing  mope  than  to  be  permitted  to  till  the 
soil,  to  go  Jibout  the  tasks  of  the  husband- 
men, and  live  in  understanding  with  his 
neighbors,  Hear  and  far.  and  to  be  permitted 
to  build  a  tiome  fcr  himself  and  his  family 
where  he  arid  they  may  dwell  In  contentment. 
and  securitt. 

That  is  pot  an  unreasonable  human  aspi- 
ration. 

It  Is  so  eferlastlngly  decent  and  prcper. 

Men  and  women  have  struggled  to  achieve 
It  since  the  beginning. 

Out  here  in  Nebraska,  where  people  are 
young,  whete  habits  of  life  are  eimple,  where 
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there  Is  still  In  abundant  measure  the  char- 
acter and  the  idcils  which  are  prized  the 
desire  to  live  in  pi  storal  simplicity  and  rug- 
ged strength,  rem;  ins  unmarked. 

And  when  have  the  pulses,  the  heart,  and 
the  mind  of  peoph  in  calm,  thoughtful  con- 
templation failed  o  re.=pond  to  that  ageless 
story  of  men  and  w  "men  who  till  the  soil,  live 
upon  the  soil,  ar.c  in  the  same  measure  as 
the  corn  of  the  f.  Ids  receive  strensrih  ur.d 
life  from  the  soil ' 

These    are    ti.e    ;  riplemcnts   cf    peace,    the 
symbols  of  ptace.   tlie  honest  thouglits  of  a 
peaceful    people,    tie   fruits   of   the   planning 
and  the  labors  of  a  peaceful  people,  the  phys- 
ical evidence  that  l  lere  remains  in  this  world 
those   w-ho    prefer    to    build    rather    than    to 
destroy,  to  add  to  the  fruitfulness  of  earth 
In  preference  to  spreading  upcn  it  wasto  and 
desolution,  hunger  and  death 
We  prize  our  libtrties. 
We  glory  in  the  jirivilege  which  permits  us 
to  think  what  we  please,  to  gather  when  and 
where  we  choose,  tay  what  wc  want   to  say, 
and   worship   withcut  restraint  according   to 
the    dictates  of   our   conscience      We    derive 
ccmfort    from    those   delicate    Judicial    safe- 
^ards  so  wisely  constructed  to  protect  the 
Individual  from  the  tyranry  of  a  government. 
We  will  fight,   if   fight  we   must,  to  protect 
those  liberties  whi:h  inseparably  are  a  part 
of    American    life,   to   defend   American    soil 
against  an.    and   ill   threats  directed   to   it, 
and,  finally,  to  tu -n  back  any  challenge  to 
the   standards   and   Ideals   of   the   American 
people.     As  a  j'oung  nation,  a  strong  nation, 
where    the    blood    of    Its    men    and    women 
courses  through  veins  without  fear,  and  with 
clear   conscience,   we   are   now   preparing   to 
defend  ourselves  against   any  and  all  perils 
which  may  arise. 
But  we  prefer  peace. 

We  prefer  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to  ^abor 
to  produce  precisely  what  you  see  here.  We 
prefer  to  spend  oui  strength,  and  our  wealth, 
and  our  thought  tnat  not  only  we  ourselves, 
that  our  children,  and  their  children,  may 
live  in  the  hope  and  the  faith  ■which  has 
been  the  foundation  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  Impossible  jnder  these  circumstaaces 
to  Ignore  the  hunrble  beginning  of  Kingsley 
Dam. 

It  could  be  desired,  and  desired  so  greatly, 
that  some  of  those,  all  those  who  dared  to 
hope,  and  to  dream— they  belong  to  that 
blessed  group  of  dreamers  whose  magnificent 
mind  castles  take  form  and  reality  in  solid 
masonry,  earthen  mountains,  and  blue 
waters— might  be  here  now.  They  would 
enjoy  It,  not  In  iht  sense  of  personal  self- 
gratification  but  because  their  spirit  was 
hewed  out  of  that  intangible  substance  which 
gives  to  man  the  impulse  to  build  This 
dam  is  the  uitimtte  triumph  of  23  years  of 
planning  labor,  end  struggle,  of  persistent 
hope  against  seemingly  continuous  disap- 
pointment, of  the  unshalterable  quahties  of 
persistence,  determination,  and  resolution  in 
the  achievement  o:'  a  sane,  practical,  splendid 
vision 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  your  pioneers. 
I  refer  not  only  to  the  leaders  but  in  equal 
voice  to  those  who  followed  them.  I  refer  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  region  which  recognized 
In  an  Inspired  leadership  the  elements  of  an 
undertaking  of  such  va?t  proportions  as  to 
arouse  the  derision  cf  some.  But  I  cannot 
at  this  time  neglect  to  pay  tribute  to  such 
men  as  George  Kingsley.  W  C  McConaughy, 
J.  S  Canadav.  William  Dutton.  George  Hol- 
drege,  and  A  L  Clark.  They  were  the  friends 
and  the  neighbors  of  some  of  you.  They 
walked  among  you,  mingled  with  you,  and 
talked  with  you  Y  ii  knew  them.  You. 
better  than  ai.yixciy  <:-t  know  how  tena- 
ciously they  held  to  their  hope  that  some 
day  In  a  future — a  strong  and  certain  fu- 
ture—fields which  under  a  hot  sun  so  fre- 
quently turned  sear  and  brown  and  withered 
for  lack  ol  moisture,  ultimately  would  re- 


main green  and  productive  thr^^ugh  the  lielp 
cf  the  waters  of  a  river  flcwir.g  past  your 
doors  day  and  night 

They  would  enjcy  bt.ng  here  today. 
In  the  confirmation  of  their  Judgment,  in 
the  realization  of  their  hopes,  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  their  faith,  they  would  ask  nothing 
more  than  to  stand  here  at  this  dam  and  to 
look  out  upcn  the  surface  of  the  waters  back 
cf  us.  knowing  that  its  stored  waters  not 
only  would  add  infinitely  to  the  productive- 
ness of  Nebraska  but  at  the  same  time, 
through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  it  would 
bring  light  to  the  farm  home,  a  new  freedom 
to  the  farm  wife,  and  a  new,  nn  dernized. 
resourceful  rural  life  to  the  American  people. 
They  would  know  that  from  the  hours  of  that 
August  day  in  1913.  when  gathering  infor- 
mally, the  crude  foundations  were  laid  for  a 
28-year  struggle;  a  battle  which  for  them 
never  was  to  end  during  their  lifetime  so 
decent  was  their  cause,  so  good  their  strug- 
gle, so  honorable  their  fight,  that  in  the  end 
truth  had  its  triumph  and  the  people  of  this 
region,  together  with  the  people  of  Nebraska, 
their  victory 

They  were  an  uniisual  group.  One  a 
banker,  one  a  farmer,  one  an  elevator  opera- 
tor, one  a  Jobber  and  retailer,  one  cf  diversi- 
fied business  interests,  and  one  occupied  an 
Important  and  a  most  responsible  post  in  Hie 
affairs  of  a  great  railroad.  Each  one  in  his 
own  A-ay  left  the  mark  of  his  character  upcn 
the  thought  of  this  State.  They  were  men 
of  conviction,  but  of  common  agreement  and 
common  purpose  in  the  upbuilding  of  Ne- 
braska 

We  pay  tribute  to  them  gratefully  and  rev- 
erently, and  we  know  that  each  here  now, 
after  28  years  of  struggle,  happily  would  say 
it's  work  well  done 

It  is  impos-^ible  to  view  this  dam,  to  view 
this  lake,  to  look  at  these  power  plants,  or  to 
Inspect    the    far-flung    canals    and    laterals 
through  which  water  will  be  placed  upcn  Ne- 
braska farms  without  thinking  of  another,  or 
two  others.    You  may  be  Interested  In  the  first 
day's  Impression   of  Nebraska's  public  works 
advisory  board     While  Mr  Dan  Stephens.  Mr. 
John    Latenser,    and    your    speaker    sleepily 
climt>ed  out  of  the  car  on  the  siding  at  Elwocd 
for   a  dav's   ride   by   automobile   through    the 
tricounty  area,  it   was  t.ie  chill  in  the  air  of 
an  October  day  which  wiped  the  sleep  from 
their  eyes.     Pt'rii.^ps  it  wa-  well      For  after 
many    hours,    hours    which    included    Plum 
Creek,  a  view  of  the  Platte  from  the  bluffs  at 
Lexington,  miles  of  ndme  over  level  stretches 
of  country,  magnificent  farm  land,  where  in 
the  early  days  tlie  fields  of  small  grams  and 
corn  pushed'skyward.  that  in  the  late  mellow 
afternoon's  warmth.  Mr   Stephens  leaned  for- 
ward m   the  car  to   say   huskily,  almost   in  a 
whisper,  to  his  companions; 

"This  is  a  great  vision  Some  day  this  land 
will  bloom,  these  farm  homes  again  will  revel 
In  new  dresses  of  paint,  the  bins  and  cribs 
again  will  be  filled  with  corn,  and  the  pens 
and  the  yards  again  will  be  filled  with  chick- 
ens hogs,  and  cattle  God  intended  this 
country  to  be  peopled  with  families  protected 
against  adversities  " 

Mr  Stephens  offered  this  benediction  to 
this  dam.  this  lake,  the.ee  power  plants,  and 
these  irrigation  works,  which  then  were  form- 
ing and  were  to  emerge  from  the  planning  of 
your  pioneers  and  your  people  I  wish  he 
were  here  today  I  wish  that  voice  which  you 
came  to  know."and  which  you  admire  and  re- 
spect, could  be  heard  m  erateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fulflUed  hopes  of  Nebraska 

That's  a  salty,  homely,  old  adage  that  the 
proof  cf  the  nudding  is  In  Its  eating  By  that 
standard  this  dam,  its  lake,  and  all  of  the 
labors  back  of  it,  already  have  been  vindi- 
cated. You  know  of  one  single  instance  a 
year  ago  where  water  was  placed  upon  parched 
and  thirsty  soil,  a  crop  of  corn  was.  planted 
and  harvested,  and  without  watei  this  spring 
that  field  planted  tc  barley  produced  more 


than  double  'he  number  of  bushels  to  the 
acre  that  nearby  lancLs  yield  You  knew 
of  a  second  instance  where  under  similar  cir- 
sumstances.  after  irrigation  a  year  n|io,  a 
second  field  demonstrated  n  simple,  convinc- 
ing fashion  what  water  mcar.i,  to  soil 

Tliere  is  no  ordmaiy  Lercmony  and  no  oidi- 
nary  development 

Not  even  those  of  the  strongest  Imagina- 
tion, or  the  most  rugged  faith  m  the  right- 
eousness of  this  dt'vclcpment  can  foresee  all 
cf  its  benefits  or  it?  full  influence  up.  n 
Nebraska  thought  and  Nfbrrxska  pr  gre.^s,  in 
the  next  50  years 

Among  those  who  canu  f ;  jm  Wns-l.u.gron. 
among  the  skilled  technicians  th.-  tr.iined 
engineers,  was  one  w!io  until  that  i:.r. ;al 
trip  Uito  this  are;t  !.t\i:  had  g.  ttcn  i'.;s 
fingernails  full  of  black  dirt  believe  it  ur  net 
He  asked  that  the  car  be  stepped  He  get 
out.  walked  to  the  ncj:  boring  fence,  an.d 
scooped  a  handful  >  :  ;•-  Hi^  ;mercst.  and  his 
absorbed  attention  was  il.e  m  st  impressve 
tribute  that  I  have  ev:.r  seen  paid  to  black 
dirt  Where  he  came  frcm  it  v,:,s  sand,  and 
rock,  and  Jsck  pine,  and  m  tht  distant  land 
where  as  an  engineer  he  worked  it  was  dry 
and  forbidding  desert,  where  unce  a  decent 
civilization  had  flourished  with  ancient  cities 
of  gayety  ar.d  color  but  now  buried  under  the 
dust 

Then  it  was  that  he  .-^aid  that  in  their 
tlioughtlessness  nations  and  pei  pies  wrote 
the  death  sentence  to  their  own  cul'.ure  and 
civilization,  to  their  own  proud  cities  to 
their  own  flourishing  works,  through  th.cir 
indifference  to  the  conservation  cf  those  gifts 
which  Gcd  placed  in  their  haiids  They  wcie 
the  same  ambitious,  the  same  industncus. 
and  the  same  eager  people  the  Americans 
were  In  the  beginning,  and  now  are  They 
had  the  same  hope.  They  bi  lieved  that  their 
own  paradise,  with  its  abundance,  provided 
them  with  the  guaranty  of  perpetuity  Then, 
centuries  later,  they  disappeared  cuinpletely, 
or,  escaping  that  fate,  continued  on  ar.d  on 
under  increasing  oppression  of  poverty  and 
hopelessness. 

We  would  like  to  think  it  will  be  difTtr- 
ent  here  We  w  uld  l.ke  to  believe  tliat 
where  there  is  the  industry  and  the  will  to 
establish  the  finest  democracv  tnan  has  pro- 
duced, there  also  is  the  fores^lght,  the  energy, 
and  the  unselfishness  to  perpetuate— to  per- 
petUute  It,  not  only  In  its  spiritual  fountains 
but  to  perpetuate  it  with  material  tools, 
through  which  can  be  fashioned  standards 
of  living  for  men.  womtr.,  and  children, 
which  each  day  of  the  year  will  give  to  these 
fine  definitions  of  freedom  the  hourly  appli- 
cation of  physical  necessities  and  comfc^ts  in 
the  American  fireside. 

This  is  what  Kingsley  D.nn  mean.s  Tl-iis 
is  what  Wie  storage  of  water  means — the 
storage  of  water  in  spring  fall,  and  winter, 
and  those  seasons  where  the  rivtr,  unhar- 
nessed, rolls  to  the  sea  to  di.scharce  Its  con- 
tents into  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  This  Is  what 
the  water  which  fills  the  lakes,  which  fills 
the  canals,  which  fills  the  laterals,  and  which 
flows  out  upon  the  fields  means  Tliis  is 
what  the  electricity  generated  by  t!ie  tur- 
bines, transmitted  by  the  netw(  rk  ot  wires, 
earned  to  the  farms  and  to  the  t  wn?  and 
the  cities,  the  cheap  electricity  with  which 
the  streams,  properly  harijei.j>ed.   means 

This  Kingsley  Dam,  its  lake,  its  irrigation 
system.  Us  power  plants,  thrcu.'h  all  the 
years  ahead,  will  accomplish. 

Surely,  no  one  in  Nebra-ka  wili  close  their 
eyes  to'the  significance  <.  ^  the  tlectrificati- 'n 
Cf  the  farm  home^f  thns  State  Tiie  plui.eer 
mother  faced  her  task  unflinchingly  in  noble 
spirit.  She  cocked  the  lood.  mended  and 
made  the  clothes,  looked  after  the  youngsters, 
was  the  ministering  angel  in  sickness,  sep- 
arated the  cream,  churned  the  butter,  fed 
the  harvest  crews,  and  frequently  went  into 
the  fields  to  garner  the  grain.  She  had  a 
thousand   Industrious   hands   to  perfcrin   an 
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Incredible  am.-^unt  of  labcr  And.  how  she 
would  rejcice  in  the  Icr.owledge  that  her 
daughter,  and  her  granddaughters  will  have 
electric  lights,  ultimately.  If  not  new,  modern 
rerr^eriitiun,  and  all  cf  the  modern  electrical 
appliances  to  emancipate  her  frcm  the  grlnd- 
Ine    to:I    which    .■shortened    her    own    life 

In  thu.'-e  friendly,  cheering,  twinkling 
lights  cf  the  Nebraska  countryside  25  years 
ahead,  when,  it  Ls  to  be  hoped,  peace  will 
have  come  to  the  world,  when  In  the  gather- 
\n^  dusk  of  the  evening  the  family  gathers 
around  the  table.  It  will  be  a  new  and(  a  bet- 
ter farm  life  to  add  Its  contributions  to 
well-being  and  happlncs"^ 

Here  In  this  dam  and  In  these  waters  Is 
cheap  electricity  for  the  homes  and  the  busl- 
resse?  of  the  cities.  There,  miles  away  from 
the  Platte,  where  will  be  the  reminder  that 
because  men  had  a  dream,  and  believed  in  it 
and  worked  years  to  make  It  come  true,  dark- 
ness la  banished. 

Here  In  this  dam  and  In  these  waters  Is  a 
strong  foundation  for  future  Nebraska  In- 
dustry. No  State  In  the  Union  possessed  a 
people  more  eager  to  work,  more  endowed 
with  habits  of  Industry,  and  more  naturally 
Rdapted  tc  the  requirements  nt  machine  oper- 
ation. Nu  State  provides  a  more  inviting  field 
In  so  many  particulars,  and  now  with  the 
Ingredient  of  cheap  pnwer  to  drive  the  ma- 
chines. It  Is  becoming  to  Industry  to  come 
here  and  to  establish  Itself. 

If  the  most  practical  application  and  the 
mo«t  useful  service  Is  to  be  made  of  this. 
about  which  men  dreamed  then  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  put  It  to  useful  work. 
Their  vision  will  be  Justified  and  enlarged 
only  to  the  degree  which  we  ourselves  see 
clearly  and  labor  energetically.  The  oppor- 
tunities are  great;  It  Is  up  to  us  what  shall 
be  made  of  them 

That  is  Nebraska's  responsibility. 
It  does  not  stop.  It  goes  on  year  after 
year,  adding  to  the  Irrigated  acres,  to  the 
output  cf  the  farm,  to  the  Improved  crop€. 
to  their  diversification,  to  the  restoration  cf 
the  soil,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  water  levels: 
to  the  ultimate  hope  that  each  day  of  the 
year  shall  send  a  stable  stream  of  water  past 
the  towns  and  farms  along  the  Platte;  to 
more  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  upon  the  hill.', 
the  farms,  and  the  feed  lota,  to  the  beneficial 
use  cf  electricity;  and  to  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  a  flourishing  Industry,  worhlng 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  stable  agricul- 
ture 

Nebmska  does  net  belong  to  the  past.  It 
Is  not  dedicated  to  doubts,  fears,  and  inac- 
tion It  was  (stablished  to  grow,  and  It  will 
only  grow  because  men  plan,  both  selfishly 
and  aTV':em--hly;  men  continue  to  see  what 
they  can  do  to  hener  themselves.  Just  rs 
these  that  are  responsible  for  this  dam  and 
this  lake  and  all  of  its  works  were  able  to 
see  There  must  be  no  retrtrat  In  this  State; 
there  must  be  faith,  hope,  clear  planning. 
courage,  and  labor 

Th.1t  Is  present-day  resp-msibllity 
The  tools  with  which  we  work  are  the  tools 
put  into  cur  hunds,  applied  Intelligently  by 
us,  and  impr.ived  In  thtir  use  by  us.  They 
are  simple  to<ils  Thev  are  Nebraska's  basic 
and  sole  re-ources  Thoy  are  soil  and  water 
and  sun  It  must  be  remembered  soil,  ex- 
ploited relentlessly,  wears  cut;  and  water, 
equally  commonplace.  In  the  thoughts  cf 
those  so  pitifully  dependent  upon  It.  can  be 
exhausted. 

It  was  a  wisdom  of  the  pioneers;  a  wisdom 
ccimparable  only  to  the  legendary  wisdom  cf 
Solomon  of  old.  which  recognized  this  simple, 
yet  Vital,  fact  In  all  of  their  wisdom,  some 
of  the  ancient  and  seme  of  the  old  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  earth,  peering  Into  the 
future,  were  blind  to  the  facts  at  their  elbow. 
We  must  not  and  shall  not  fall. 
We  could  hope  for  nothing  more,  ask  for 
nothing  more,  and  seek  nothing  more  than 


that  there  shall  ccme  to  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska a  full  appreciation  cf  a  new  sta;-' 
n..w  dimly  talcing  fcrm  of  stronger,  more 
stable,  and  more  beautiful  homes  and  bu.'i- 
nesses. 

There  is  one  man.  I  am  sure,  who  has  seen 
all   of    this   so   clearly,   and   who   has   fcueht 
with   the   strength   of   a   giant   that   It   mieht 
come  to  pass      He  Is,  as  some  cf  his  Senate 
colleagues  said  only  recently,  and  so  fittingly. 
SO  genuinely  American      In  a  long  and  In  a 
distinguished   career   it   Is  a  matter  cf  s.  me 
interest    that    he   never   has   surrendered   his 
faith       He     ha.s    been    In    many    battles,     on 
many  far-flung  batt'.e  fronts  In   which   many 
different  forces  were  engaged,  but  In   all  of 
them    never   once   did   he   fall   cut   from   the 
ranks  to  seek  cover   and  safety  fcr  himself. 
His    fights— frequently    misunderstood — as 
frequently  misrepresented,  and  mlsintt  rpret- 
ed— have  been  decent  fights      They  have  rep- 
resented decent  causes      They  have  embraced 
undertakings  which  had  for  their  aim.s  only 
improvement    of    conditions    which    exLsted 
Without   exception   they   were   launched,   and 
they  were  waged  with  but  one  t.r.sle.  shining 
goal  in  mind.     They  were  the  strticsles.  which 
in     themselves,     con.stltute    the     continuing 
struggle  of  democracy  to  Imprcve  the   lives 
of    the   people   who   charter    democratic   gov- 
ernment   and    who    continued    tc   preserve    It 
against  the  storms 

And.  that  has  t>een  nearest,  close-t,  d*  ar- 
est  to  the  heart  of  this  splendid  warrior— ^c 
gentle  and  kindly,  so  tolerant  where  tolerance 
can  be  exercised,  so  charitable  and  still  so 
loyal  to  duty  and  to  conscience  Th.it  Ohio 
farm,  that  hard  boyhood  was  an  excellent 
school.  Out  of  its  classroom  came  strong 
hum.anltarlan  impulses,  high  Integrity,  cour- 
age in  bulk,  quality,  and  devotion  Out  of 
its  clas.sroo'm  came  a  flame  of  faith  in  demo- 
cratic government.  Out  of  its  cKtssrc  m, 
strangely,  came  a  freshness  of  view,  a  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  a  youthfulness  In  the  ready 
acceptance  cf  the  fact  of  the  constant  changes 
which  take  place  in  this  world  to  provide 
his  80  years  of  activity  with  inexhaustible 
energy.  Finally,  oxit  of  that  classroom  came 
the  never-flagging  spirit  of  simple  birth  and 
hard  work,  and  Infinite  yearning  to  make  the 
most  of  soil  and  earth  and  water. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  him.  Yet 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  labor  of 
years  in  Wa.shlngton  which  gives  him  the 
greatest  comfort  and  happiness  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  here  In  Nebra.'ka,  hi.s  home,  through 
his  own  great  unflagging  labors,  year  after 
year,  there  ha.s  taken  fcrm  a  vast,  compre- 
hensive protrram  cf  the  ccnsorvatlcn  of 
natural  resources. 

I  hail  him  as  the  true  champion  of  con- 
servation in  America  He  has  been  its  best 
friend,  and  it.«  most  eloquent  and  able  advo- 
cate. His  has  been  the  patience  and  determi- 
nation to  carry  on  the  nght  where  others  fail 
of  weakness 

Never  in  all  of  his  planning  has  :t  been  for 
himself.  There  In  his  oiBce  in  Wa.^hintr-on, 
glancing  frcm  out  of  the  window,  s,  me  of 
you  know  that  he  spoke  sorrowfully  when  his 
tlv'U=;hts  turned  to  burning  fields  In  a 
drought  State.  Tliere  in  his  office  he  recon- 
structed the  Loup  Vailey.5.  the  Platte  Valley, 
and  the  Republican  Valley — their  nvers  har- 
nessed, their  waters  stored  fcr  useful  pur- 
pose.-f  their  drought?  softened  in  harshness, 
aj:d  their  floods  checked 

That  was  his  future  view  of  Nebraska,  and 
it  belongs  to  him — to  George  W.  Norris, 
without  whom  this  would  nut  have  been 
possible. 

On  this  occasion  I  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  say  tc  the  friends,  the  neigh- 
bors, and  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  thit  one 
of  the  glorious  contributions  Nebraska  «  ttn- 
ior  Senator  has  made  to  American  prog^-ess  is 
his  ceaseless  battle  for  the  cooservaiicn  cf  a 
Nation's  natixral  resources. 


The-se  waters  of  the  lake   these  wrers  of  the 
eanal.-  and  l.^terais,   this   great   ear-i.en    cam, 
Kmgsley  Dam,  McConaughy  Lake,  the  Jetlry 
power  plant,  the  Johnson  pcwer  plant,  every 
foot  cf  tham,  reflect  his  image,  symboU^d  hi^ 
faith,  and  express  his  hopes  that  a  Sta-e  whi.h 
commissions  him  to  serve  It,  shall  live  better. 
All  honor  and  all  credit  U.  him. 
Here  in  your  presence  gladly  I  Join  with  you 
In  dedicating  Kmgsley  Dam.     I  dedicate  U  to 
the    reverent    memories    of    those    who    first 
dreamed  Of  it.     I  dedicate  It  to  their  sons 
and    daughters,    to    their    friends    and    their 
neighbors  -who  now  are  here.    I  dedicate  it  to 
those    women    who.    as    their    wives,    served 
With  tfiem     I  dedicate  it  to  a  new  Nebraska, 
strong  In  purpose,  clear-eyed  In  vision,  reso- 
lute in  tlje  decent  aim  to  create  here  a  con- 
tinuing culture  and  civilization  under  which 
people  may  live  forever  and  forever  In  peace, 
plenty,  aijd  happiness. 


President   Misinformed    on   Strategic 
Highway  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WlaCON^l.S 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  F-:EPRESENT.4.TIVES 


Thursday.  August  7   1941 


Mr.  COBBMANN      Mr    Sp'^aker.  as  a 
membei^of  the  Comnultee  on  Ruads^  for 
the  past  7  years.  I  have  become  quite 
familiar    with    the    country's    high'way 
needs.     In  spite  of  the  ever-increasing 
gas-tax  revenues,  by  States  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government,  proportionately  less 
is  spent  for  highway  improvements  and 
more  and  more  is  diverted  for  other  pur- 
poses each  year.     The  tendency  of  the 
Federal  Governm.ent  the  last  few  years 
has  beer  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Federal 
aid  to  the  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
traffic,  especially  heavy  trucking,  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.    Adc  to  that  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  military  and  other 
vehicles  needed  in  our  country's  defense 
program,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand vjhy  large  sums  of  money  must  be 
spent  to  keep  at  least  the  strategic  high- 
ways passable.    This  was  realized  by  the 
President  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  he 
ordered  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  together 
with   tile   Army,    to   make   a   survey  of 
much-needed  improvements  on  highways 
designated  by  those  agencies  as  impor- 
tant to  national  defense. 

After  nearly  a  year's  study  they  made 
a  report  designating  a  total  of  about. 
78.000  miles  as  a  strategic  and  nece.ssary 
highway  system.  They  found  that  ap- 
proximately $500,000,000  would  be  re- 
quired to  place  those  roads  in  a  fair  con- 
dition for  use  of  the  Army  equipment,  as 
well  as  the  ever-increasing  movement  of 
defen.se  material.  It  would  require  the 
rebuilding  or  strengthening  of  2,436  sub- 
standard bridges  to  permit  the  passage 
of  even  medium-sized  Army  tanks  and 
other  equipment,  and  it  would  necessi- 
tate the  immediato  widening  or  straight- 
emng  oi  nearly  20,000  miles  of  read.    The 
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committee  held  hearings  almost  daily  for 
many  weeks.  Highway  experts  and  offi- 
cials from  most  States  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  testified  as  to  the 
needs  in  their  respective  States.  The 
amount  that  would  be  needed  to  put  the 
.strategic  network  into  condition,  accord- 
ing to  experts  appearing  from  the  States, 
amounted  to  approximately  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  That,  of  course, 
would  require  the  matching  of  State  and 
Federal  money  and  several  years  to  com- 
plete. But  there  is  urgent  need  to 
Strengthen  or  replace  many  bridges  and 
remove  certain  other  bottlenecks  imme- 
diately in  order  to  expedite  troop  move- 
ments and  cicfcnse  materials.  In  spite 
cf  the  fact  that  the  President's  own  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr.  McDonald,  for 
many  years  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Roads,  and  the  Army  engineers  reported 
that  it  would  require  nearly  $500,000,000 
the  Committee  on  Road?  brought  in  a 
bill  recommending  that  $100,000,000  be 
appropriated  for  the  strategic  highway 
svstem.  That  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Hcu.'^e.  and  the  Senate  increased 
this  to  $125,000,000.  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Hou.se  membership. 

The  President  objects  to  the  method  of 
apportionment  provided  in  the  bill.    That 
J-.125.000.OCO  for  strategic  h'ghways  cover- 
ing  every   State  is   apportioned   exactly 
the  same  way  as  all  Federal  aid  has  been 
apportioned  for  many  years.    Some  say 
that  it  is  pork-barrel  method.    I  resent 
thnt,  as  does  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   Without  this  apportionment  it 
certainly  would  be  "pork"  for  a  f«  w  in- 
fluential sections  while  o  hers  would  not 
even  get  the  .smell  of  "pork,"    There  has 
been    altogether    too    much    "pork^    or 
favoritism  in  defense  contiacts:  certain 
sections  do  not  get  any  while  other  large 
industries  are  piling  up  contracts  that 
cannot  be  completed  for  years  to  come. 
The  bill  in  section  3  nrovides  $150  000.- 
000    for    so-called    access    roads.    That 
amount  is  entirely  free  -o  be  used  wher- 
ever the  Aimy  with  the  con.sent  of  the 
President  sees  fit  to  use  it,  and  if  in  their 
opinion  the  entire  cost  should  be  borne 
by  the  Government  th^-n  the  S»ates  need 
not  match  it.    Another  $25,000,000  was 
recommended  to  be  appropriated  to  te 
turned  over  to  the  Army  sc  that  they 
can  pay  for  repairing  roads  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged  in  maneuvers  or  other 
Army  training  work.     I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  main  rea.son  why  the  President 
was  advi.>=ed  to  veto  this  bill  was  that  the 
bill  specifically  provides  that  all  the  work 
is  to  be   done   under   the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  regular  State  highway 
officials.      Certain    Washington    officials 
want  to  get  control  of  as  much  money  as 
possible,  and  they  do  not  like  to  have  any 
State  organization  in  a  position  to  show 
(hem   up   as   inefficient.    Certainly   our 
State  and  county  highway  officials,  with 
their  equipment  and  experience,  are  in 
a  much  better  po.-ition  to  do  this  work 
than  any  Gov-  rnnvnt  agency  that  would 
otherwise  be  designated.    The  Army  en- 
gineers stated  t!-.at  they  would  prefer  to 
have  the  work   don'    by   the   State  and 
county    hiphwny    orpanization.    because 
thfir  primary  training  was  not  building 
bridges  or  highways. 


The  reason  why  the  veto  was  sustained 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  is  threefold. 
First,  many  leading  Republicans  realize 
that  much  more  money  than  was  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  have  to  be  spent. 
But  since  the  President  made  a  gesture  of 
economy  they  voted  to  uphold  him, 
knowing  full  well  that  he  will  have  to 
come  back  and  ask  for  an  appropriation 
later  on,  unless  he  uses  other  defense 
funds  not  specifically  authorized  for  that 
purpose.  They  believe  they  can  embar- 
rass the  President  later  on.  Then  theie 
are  always  a  great  many  loyal  Demo- 
crats that  will  uphold  the  President  in 
anything  he  dues  or  advocates.  And 
tJie  third  group — which  are  a  consider- 
able number — are  those  who  believe  in 
pork-barrel  methods,  feeling  that  they 
have  pull  enough  to  get  a  larger  portion 
if  no  definite  allocation  was  made  than 
they  can  under  the  apportionment 
nitthod.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  hear 
from  the  people  when  the  Army  traffic 
makes  travel  difficult,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  Army  itself  will  demand  removal 
of  bottlenecks  on  many  strategic  high- 
ways. The  Ccmmittee  on  Roads  did  a 
fine  job,  and  I  am  certain  we  will  not 
yield  now  or  in  the  future  to  abandon 
the  present  methcd  of  highway  aid  allo- 
cation. It  is  now  free  of  politics  and  its 
consequent  squandering  cf  public  money, 
and  I  am  sure  this  committee  will  never 
yield  to  any  pressure  that  would  make 
this  a  political  pie  counter. 


Fet.-iining  Selectees  in  Service — Soldier's 
Father  Gives  Att.t'jde 
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tr4day.  August  8,  1941 

\    

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  A    CHAMBLISS 


For  3  years  I  went  to  Virclnia  Military  In- 
stitute. My  eldest  son  went  10  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  for  a  short  time.  Neither  of  us 
showed  any  military  ability  Both  left  with 
poor  records.  But  both  believe  no  ere  can 
be  convinced  of  the  worth  of  military  disoi- 
pllDt  and  be  trained  prcpTly  In  a  year.  My 
second  son,  who  graduated  at  Michigan,  is 
now  subject  to  mllliary  Rcrwlce.  My  third 
son  has  since  October  last  been  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  but  yesterday  his  mother  heard  that 
because  of  a  serious  physical  ailment  he  Is 
to  be  returned  to  the  Sta'e?  My  fourth  son 
was  Inducted  a  week  ago  today  He  had  been 
at  Haverford  College  2  years  and  at  Vancler- 
bllt  Law  School  1  year.  His  general  attitude 
has  been  opposition  to  war.  Wednesday  he 
told  us  that  our  participation  seemed  so 
inevitable  that  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Regular 
Army  for  3  years.  He  feels  that  the  present 
situation  arises  directly  out  of  our  sense  of 
isolation. 

My  wife  and  I  can  understand  the  heart 
strain  when  a  son  leaves  to  gO  Into  the  serv- 
ice We  all  long  for  the  end  of  worlu  w.c.c 
aggression. 

It  seems  that  Congress  Is  not  opposed  to  the 
military  program.  True  Congress  does  not 
openly  and  by  act  give  support.  Tills  lack  of 
plain  words  and  speech  creates  uncertainty 
The  world  order  Is  not  plain  speech  But 
would  a  plain  resolution  in  Congress  con- 
demning the  proposals  of  General  Marshrll 
get  much  support?  So  we  conclude  thnt  the 
representatives  of  the  people  are  really  behind 
the  proposals  Further,  they  may  be  l^or  active 
participation  in  the  fighting  when  trained 
men  are  available. 

And  this  reference  to  traineri  n.ei;  :::i;ncs 
me  back  to  my  purpose  In  writing  If  our 
men  in  the  service  are  not  well  trained  ai.d 
devoted  to  work  that  even  they  do  net  really 
wish  to  do.  then  they  are  all  in  danger  If 
they  feel  sorry  for  themselves  they  are  hanai- 
capped.  If  they  think  a  substantial  m.inority 
lack  respect  for  their  commtnders.  it  hurts 
them 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  A   c  1 1  a :,!  r :  i.ss 


Freezing  the  Wheat  Surplus— Conference 
-^  Report  on  H.  R.  5300 


Mr.  KKf  AlVKR  M:.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  written  by  John  A. 
Chambliss.  of  Chattanooga,  to  a  leading 
isolationist  Senator.  Mr.  Chambliss  has 
two  sons  in  the  service.  His  reasons  lor 
wanting  them  to  be  properly  trahjed  are 
convincingly  in  favor  of  extendiris  the 
time  of  service. 

.    The  letter  follows:  \ 

July  25.  1941.    ^ 

My  Dear  Senator  i  You  will  be  Interested 
in  the  attitude  of  a  plain  family  that  has  said 
little  about  the  war  and  the  part  the  United 
States  is  to  take.  You  are  a  graduate  of 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  I  am.  Furthermore,  a  son  graduated 
there  in  1938.  I  may  also  mention  that  dur- 
ing the  last  World  War  the  local  bar  associa- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  the  United  States 
Senate  should  expel  Senator  La  Follette.  His 
attitude  about  the  war  was  disapproved.  I 
alone  spoke  against  the  resolution  and  was 
one  of  three  who  voted  against  it. 


EXTENSION  OF   RFM.-\RK3 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF    Or.ECCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTAl  I'.  E5 


Tuesday.  August  12,  1041 


M:-.  PIERCE  Mr.  SpoBkcr,  1  am  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  the  c^  r.lerenre 
report  on  H  R.  5300.  which  is  an  rur.c:.:;- 
ment  to  the  Triple-A  act  and  r.  la'^s  to 
wheat -marketing  quotas.  T:-e  c  n!er- 
ence  yielded  to  Senate  amcndnui.:.  and 
its  report  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RSCORD  for  August  13.  paee  7084.  This 
bill,  when  passed  by  the  Houic  provided 
relief'^^or  the  growers  of  wheat  who  had 
harvested  light  crops  and  had.  unfortu- 
nately, sowed  more  acres  than  their  al- 
lotment. It  simply  pave  them  the  right 
to  compute  their  actual  production  in- 
stead of  their  normal  production.  It 
weakened  the  Tijple-A  program  only 
slightly  and  benefited  those  whc  were  un- 
fortunate in  their  production,  by  no  fault 
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of  their  cv:n.    Th:s  was  originally  emer- 
p(  ncy    let;i^!a'!f,n,    now    hastily    trans- 
fcrmed  in;c  prrmanent  legislation  with- 
out prcpt  r  cciiiidtration.    The  bill  went 
to   the   Sina'e  after  passing  the   House 
unap.imeu.-ly.    Tiie  Senate  loaded  it-with 
dvnami'e   U>t   the   Agricultural   Adjust- 
rrunt   Ac*.  kn(\wn   as  the  Triple-A   pro- 
prain.  •■\id''n'ry  not   understanding   the 
full  significance  of  their  action.    The  b:ll 
Vas  then  sent  to  coi-ifeier.ce.    The  con- 
fcrefs"  report  is  now  to  be  considered  by 
the  Houm\ 

T  uri-'p  ail  friends  of  the  farmer,  aiid 
Of  the  Ti:p;e-A  p:OP,ratn  to  vctr  acam.M 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  it  port. 
If  the  bill  U-;  s-'nt  back  to  conference  the 
ccnferceb  can  then  call  '-)efore  them  those 
wi-.o  ari'  actually  cii^a';:' ri  in  administcr- 
in>i  the  Tiiplc-A  program,  and  taey  can 
then  Itarn  first  hand  the  serious  ob- 
stac  Ips  fhat  the  Senate  amendments  put 
In  th-'  wav  of  the  enf  ..rccm.ent  of  th-,- 
act 

Tht-p.;  Senate  amendment.';  j  'opardize 
the  whole  Tiiplc-A  program  because  they 
att'  mp-  to  substitute  ha^stj  and  bindin:; 
leeislaMon  for  '.vi.><c  adm.'nistration  which 
may  be  ad'aned  tc  rapid; v  changing  con- 
ditions and  fhe  .«eM0us  tnreacs  of  a  war- 
torn  world. 

Tliesp  amendments  do  two  th'nes  of 
major  in^-ort:  first,  thev  allow  the  sur- 
plus wheat  to  be  marketed  through  feed- 
Int?  to  livestock;  second  they  fiecze  the 
surplus  Govfrnment  .store.*;  of  wheat  and 
cotton  so  they  canni.t  be  marketed  cnm- 
mercially  under  any  em-rgency  or  under 
any  conditions  which  may  arise  in  these 
very  uncertain  times 

Thi.s  procosed  leeislation  will  destroy 
conf.dence  and  break  down  the  morale  of 
the  forr  out  of  five  if  the  American 
farmers  wh(  are  in  com  3liance  with  the 
Tripl>'-A  proeram.  These  compilers  wl-.o 
plowed  up  wheat,  in  ord'^'  to  comply,  will 
be  bitt<*rly  resentful  if  Congress  now  puts 
a   prem.ii'm  upon  noncompliance. 

Ff.rrzTNc;  thf   s'-np:  rs 

Cur  Gevernment  no  v  ha>  on  liar.d 
7.000  000  bales  of  cotton  and  180.000  000 
bushels  of  wheat  acquired  under  the  loan 
program  Under  th''  terms  of  this  con- 
ference rept^rt,  the  Government  will  be 
compelled  to  hold  thesp  surpluses  and 
will  no:  be  able  to  market  them.  In 
otiier  word*  it  freezes  them,  and  allows 
cot > on  and  wheat  produced  this  year  to 
be  marketed  ahead  of  the  great  surplus 
carried  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Even  in  case  of  emergency  de- 
fense need  for  cotton,  which  is  likely  to 
develop,  lhe;e  Government  stocks  could 
not  be  used  We  found  out  in  the  early 
1930's  what  happens  to  the  price  of  wheat 
wnen  we  have  a  surplus  hlce  that  and  no 
control. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  that  the  freezing  of 
these  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernmen:  raised  the  prices  of  cotton  and 
wheat  the  past  few  days.  I  doubt  it.  but 
even  so,  every  friend  of  the  Triple-A  pro- 
gram realizes  that  such  prosperity  is  ar- 
tificial und  short  hved.  As  a  mattei  of 
fact,  it  was  not  this  action  but  the  tight 
market  situation  caused  by  the  loan  pro- 
gram tl'iat  raised  prices. 


The  friends  of  the  c-ccram  aif  not 
asking,  and  should  not  a.-k,  the  Govern- 
ment to  a.ssume  all  the  loss  that  may  re- 
sult from  carrying  these  surplus  agricul- 
tural products.  Whtat  w.ll  store  safely 
quite  a  while,  but  cannot  be  carried 
ind'finitely  without  deterioration.  It 
seems  the  heieht  of  folly  to  take  these 
chances  if  we  .-hould  hav^  the  opportunity 
to  divert  the.-e  surp,u-es  to  consumers' 
use  without  in  any  way  harming  the 
producer. 

I  knew  Gl"  no  more  ctTective  way  lo  kill 
the  T:  ip!e-A  prCRran  th^.n  through  en- 
actment of  this  amended  b.li.  It  will 
deal  a  serious  blow  to  a  prcpiam  which 
ha.s  brcuf.hi  tr.e  ercwcr^  of  cotton  and 
wheat  cut  from  dire  po.erty  and  bank- 
ruptcy into  a  halfway  pr' -;:.  rity.  One 
informed  witness  before  th"  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agr:cul'ure  sa:cl: 

Noth:r.2  wa=  ever  cl:  le  for  a:;riculture  be- 
f(  re  the  Triple -A  pr:  ijra.m  that  was  worth  the 

.'^nrip  ot  ycur  fh-.g'. :? 

\MEN-DMFNTS    EENrFTT  ?PrCTrLATOHS 

There  may  be  a  ehar.ce  to  work  oS 
many  bait  s  cf  cotton  in  tome  of  the  var- 
ious m.arkets  of  the  wo: Id.  Why  should 
not  the  Government  avail  itself  of  that 
opportunity  in.-i>  ad  cf  allowing  the  spec- 
ulators tc  corner  the  mark>  t  and  raise  the 
price  on  the  few  bales  cf  surplus  this  year 
\\hen  there  is  a  much  diminished  cotton 
crop.' 

Wi'  ha'.e  a  big  wli:at  crop  and  a  tre- 
m- nil  us  surplu.=-:  but  'f  the  speculators 
kni  w  thai  the  wheat  oeionging  to  the 
Government  cannot  be  sold,  they  will 
then  speculate  on  this  yeai's  surplus  and 
PThaps  drive  th.c  price  a  few  rents  higher 
than  it  would  have  been  but  the  specu- 
lators, and  not  the  proi'^eis.  will  reap 
the  reward.  I  wouM  ^ather  the  pro- 
ducer wo'ild  Ifisc  a  :ew  'ent^  a  bushel 
j  th-in  to  suf!"r  the  pr-^ij- c  .ve  under- 
'  n:  n;ng  of  the  entire  Ti.pl  -A  program. 
If  It  is  rendered  le.-s  \  aluable,  public  sen- 
timent will  not  .-uppi.rt  its  retention. 

'■FDTFNDS'   DESTFCT    THF  TRIPIE   A 

The  farmers  of  the  Unit-  d  States  fully 
app'eciate  what  has  liten  done  for  them 
by  the  Triple-.A  legislation,  Ima:-;ine  the 
Situation  today  witlvut  th.e  picgram. 
There  would  be  bankrupt  farmers  with 
eireat  stnres  of  cotton  and  wheat,  and  ab- 
solutely without  buyers  for  the  surplus  at 
home  or  abroad.  No  o'her  country  can 
buy  the  surplus  or  tbe  p^w  crop  Eng- 
land must  buy  first  f -om  Canada,  which 
ha.<=  enough  surplus  tc  take  care  of  Eng- 
land for  2  years.  We  have  wheat  enough 
or  hanc^  now.  without  raising  a  single 
bu--hel  in  1942,  to  carry  this  country  and 
afford  an  ample  surplus  in  Septem.ber 
1942 

The  farmers  kno'.v  that  those  wh.-. 
would  get  them  into  a  h-'-le  by  freezine  cf 
the  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  the  specu- 
lators are  Indeed  false  or  m.iscuided 
friends.  It  has  been  aptly  said,  "I  can 
take  care  of  my  enem.es,  but  Heaven 
protect  me  from  my  fr'ends."  That  is 
just  the  position  of  tie  American  wh^at 
and  cotton  farmers  tcdav  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  Senators  who  loaded  the  bill 
with  dynamite  were  nDt  intending  to  help 
the  farmers,  but  I  am  aflBrming  that  ihty 
were  short-sigh* ed  and  mistaken.    For  a 


little  temporary  increase  in  price  they 
were  wiUing  to  sacrifice  a  long-range 
basic  program  which  is  the  only  hope  for 
producers  of  surplus  commodities. 

KILL  THE  REPORT  AND  HELP  THE  FARMESS 

Very  few  real  farmers,  and  only  non- 
cooperiitors,  will  be  hurt  if  this  bill  re- 
sulting from  conference  is  defeated  by 
the  House.  If  it  is  adopted  aid  if  the 
President  should  veto  it  in  the  interests 
of  American  agriculture,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly tusiain  that  veto  m  House  or  Sen- 
ate because  the  true  situation  will  then 
be  apiJarent,  and  the  urcducers  of  the 
Nation  'vill  be  aroused  and  demand  re- 
dress. I  wanted  to  help  those  few  whose 
crops  \tcTe  cut  down  by  drought  or  for 
other  unavoidable  reasons,  resulting  in 
an  excpss  acreage  with  less  than  the  nor- 
mal production.  It  was  to  help  those 
unfortunates  that  H.  R.  5300  was  intro- 
duced. I  am  still  willing  to  help  them, 
but  the  hasty  and  uninfornied  action  of 
the  Senate  has  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  forge*-  the  diCBculties  of  the  minority 
in  the  face  of  the  danger  to  the  majority 
under  threatened  destruction  of  the 
Triple* A  program.  Freezing  the  Gc  vern- 
ment  f  heat  and  cotton  is  the  most  short- 
sighted policy  that  I  have  ever  seen  at-  , 
temptfd.  and  to  think  it  comes,  too,  from ' 
the  wcjuld-be  friends  of  the  producer! 

I  FEEDING  SURPLUS  W  HtAT 

Thi^  conference  report  provides  that 
exce.«sl  wheat  m.ay  be  fed  to  livestock. 
That  iounds  innocent  enough  and  very 
plausikle.  indeed.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ators irho  inserted  this  amendment  have 
considered  what  it  means?  To  have  a 
real  ittiderstanding.  the  legislator  must 
know  Eomething  of  the  why  and  how  of 
the  marketing  quotas  as  part  cf  the 
wheat  program.  I  remind  you  that  we 
are  jeopardizing  legislation  which  as- 
sures the  American  farmer,  this  year,  a 
return  twice  as  high  as  any  other  wheat- 
producing  country  anyw-iere  in  the  world 
is  giviig  Its  producers.  In  Canada,  all 
along  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  farmers  are  getting  about 
50  certs  a  bushel  for  wheat.  In  \the 
United  States  they  are  receiving  a  dollar 
a  busltiel.  Is  there  any  other  cause  for 
this  reference  in  price  than  legislation 
by  thie  Congress? 

I  ask  the  friends  of  the  Triple-A  pro- 
gram to  recall  that  when  the  harvest  cf 
the  present  crop  has  been  completed  we 
shall  have  on  hand  2  bushels  of  wheat 
Jor^very  bu!:hel  that  can  be  marketed. 
It  is  only  common  sense  to  hold  back 
a  part  of  the  surplus  in  storage  so  we 
can  sell  the  bulk  of  the  crop  at  a  decent 
price.  We  should  not  forget  that  81 
percent  of  the  farmers,  voting  in  a  mar- 
keting quota  referendum  on  May  31, 
1941.    demanded    that    action    by    their 

:  votes.  They  asked  the  Department  to 
divide  the  limited  market  among  the 
wheat    farmers    of    the    Nation.      The 

!  farmers  voted  for  quotas  democratically, 
fairly,  honestly,  expecting  to  cut  down 
their  acreage  and  to  hold  back  a  part  of 
the  surplus  as  a  protection  for  the  price 
of  wheat. 

Now.  think  with  me  a  minute  what  the 
Senate  feeding  amendment  will  do  to  the 
farmers'  program.  It  proposes  to  permit 
the  feeding  of  excess  wheat.     Actually 
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It  Is  punch' no;  a  hole  in  the  gunnysack. 
You  cannot  hold  wheat  in  a  sack  with  a 
hole  in  it.  Farmers  know  that,  even  if 
some  of  our  statesmen  do  not.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  you  sell  your  wheat 
In  the  grain  elevator  in  its  original  form 
or  haul  it  to  the  m,arket  in  hogs.  It  is 
marketing  the  wheat  just  the  same. 

CORN    PRODUCERS    INJURED 

This  country  has  plenty  of  feed  for 
livestock  aside  fram  a  tremendous  sur- 
plus of  wheat.  We  are  just  about  to 
harvest  the  biggest  corn  crop  ever 
known.  What  will  this  proposal  mean 
to  corn  producers?  No  amount  of  shout- 
ing or  swearing  on  the  part  of  non- 
cooperators  can  justify  the  false  as- 
sumption that  the  defense  progiam  needs 
this  excess  wheat  for  feed.  Again  I  want 
to  impress  upon  you  that  we  will,  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  have  on  hand  an  extra 
year's  supply.  We  could  double,  treble, 
'quadruple  our  vheat-feeding  program 
and  still  not  totich  a  bushel  of  excess 
wheat. 

CONTROLLING    THE    SURPLUS 

What  is  the  object  of  the  marketing- 
quota  program?  It  is  to  keep  the  sur- 
plus off  the  mariet  so  that  fair  prices 
for  all  farmers  can  be  obtained.  It  does 
not  necessarily  n  can  a  better  break  for 
a  handful  of  noncooperators  who  have 
not  made  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
carry  the  proeram  to  its  present  satis- 
factory state.  Tlu' larger  percentage  of 
the  wheat  groweis  have  gone  down  the 
line,  year  in  and  year  out,  cooperating 
with  the  program,  cutting  down  their 
acreage;  and  fo:-  what  purpose?  For 
corftVolling  the  ;urplus  and  upholding 
the  price.  They  have  willingly  adjusted 
their  acreage  at  seeding  time.  Now  we 
ask  the  noncooperator  to  make  some 
sort  of  adjustment  in  marketing  and  to 
do  his  share  in  oider  to  support  the  pro- 
gram whicli  sLivei  him  also. 

AMENDMENTS     DEFRAUD    COOPERATORS. 

These  Senate  {amendments  grant  spe- 
cial privileges  to  the  noncooperators. 
That  is  the  very  worst  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  rank  and  file  who 
have  worked  squarely  for  a  fair  price  for 
agriculture.  Freezing  Government  wheat 
and  cotton  is  the  worst  kind  of  fraud.  It 
is  certainly  dynamiting  the  Triple-A  pro- 
gram with  a  vengeance  and  misusing 
those  who  have  made  it  possible. 

H  R  5300.  as  It  left  the  Hou.se.  would 
have  been  of  benefit  to  a  few.  not  many, 
but  it  was  intended  to  help  those  who 
were  unfortunate  in  having  crop  failures. 
H.  R.  5300.  as  loaded  by  the  Senate,  will. 
I  fear,  work  disaster  and  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  greatest  pro- 
gram ever  under";akcn  in  the  interests  of 
agricultural  producers. 

C:Tir_-  NEED  FARM   PROSPERITY 

The  real  friends  of  the  Triple  A  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  who  come  from  the  large 
centers  of  population.  Tlicsc  Represent- 
atives from  industrial  districts  have  re- 
ahzed  that  prosperity  for  the  wheat  and 
cotton  farmers  meant  prosperity  for 
those  who  i.vr  ir.  cities  and  manufacture 
thinps  that  farmers  buy.  Ti'ue.  the  pro- 
gram has  been  bitterly  fought  by  reac- 
tionaries  all   over   the   Nation.      Today 


there  is  freat  rei  ^;c;nc  in  the  ran  p  of 
thase  who  have  opposed  the  Triple  A  and 
would  refuse  a  square  deal  to  American 
agriculture.  The  speculator  is  happy 
because  he  sees  the  entering  wedge  for 
the  wrecking  of  the  program. 

PROGRAM    INCREASED    PRICES 

These  Senate  amendments  constitute 
the  death  sentence  for  the  results  of  8 
years  of  growing  farm  legislation.  We 
have  delil^rately  raised  the  price  of 
wheat  in  the  district  which  I  represent, 
from  25  cents  a  bushel  to  approximately 
a  dollar,  and  that  in  the  face  of  alruost 
a  double  increase  in  surplus.  We  have 
raised  the  price  of  corn  from  20  cents 
a  bushel  to  80  cents  a  bushel.  We  have 
raised  the  price  of  cotton  from  5  cents 
a  pound  to  16  cents  a  pound. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  interfered  with  the 
business  of  that  group  of  speculators 
which  manipulated  the  market  at  har- 
vest-time, forcing  the  farmer  to  sell,  and 
then  increased  the  price  when  the  pro- 
ducer had  disposed  of  his  crop. 

WRONG  TIME  TO   CRUSH  FARMERS 

This  country  needs  all  its  united 
strength  right  now.  Our  civilization  and 
our  economic  system  now  face  the  great- 
est test.  In  the  efTort  to  stop  the  Ger- 
man war  machine  we  need  tlie  farmers' 
strength  as  never  before.  Is  it  safe  to 
wreck  the  farmers*  program  now?  I  do 
not  accuse  the  Senators  of  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  ruin  our  program,  but  that  is 
the  eflect  of  their  amendments  for  un- 
limited feeding  of  excess  wheat  and 
freezing  the  Government  stores.  Tliey 
would  try  to  freeze  us  into  insensibility- 
try  to  make  us  forget  we  have  great  stocks 
of  wh.eat  and  cotton— try  to  put  off  the 
day  v.-hen  we  have  to  face  reality. 

Tills  freezing  amendment  bayonets  the 
vitals  of  the  ever-normal -granary  prin- 
ciple. Ac^.ually,  it  goes  even  further  in 
the  wrong  direction  than  an  outright  re- 
peal of  that  program.  It  would  also  de- 
stroy the  faith  and  confidence  of  the 
American  farmers  in  tlie  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  separate  political  hocus-pocus 
from  sound  agricultural  legislation. 

ORDERLT  MARKETING   ESSENTIAL 

Farmers  are  entitled  to  a  stable  pro- 
gram   of    price    equality.     Their    over- 
whelming vote  in  the  marketing-quota 
referendum  shows  that   they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  their  part  in  keeping 
our  economic  structure  on  a  sound  foun- 
dation.    Both  acriculture  and  the  public 
have  accepted  the  principle  of  the  ever- 
normal  granary,  and  that  means  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  that   farm   com- 
modities are  to  be  permitted  to  flow  into 
and  out   of   the   granary   in  an   orderly 
manner.     If  we  dam  that  flow  now,  the 
day  of  reckoning  will  come  when  we  need 
room   in  the   granary   for   more  stocks. 
The  orderly  handling  of  agricultural  re- 
serves, plus  a  realistic  use  of  adjustment 
machinery,  dis^ineuishes  the  ever-normal 
granary    from    the    disastrous    Federal 
Farm  Board  program  which  ended  in  a 
"frozen  surplus"  fiasco . 

We  have  done  that  which  economists 
have  alwavs  said  could  not  be  done.  We 
have  modified  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand so  far  as  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn 
are  concerned. 


rUTH    -•   tl-MNTSTS"  FAN  THT  FLAM* 

It  Ims  b<,<-n  a>.seit':^d  ii.  a  uliabl-  farm 
journal  that  much  of  the  unrest  and 
resentment  {.gainst  the  wh  a-  penaltie. 
has  been  instigated  and  ericouraped  by 
certain  attorneys  who  are  collictiiig  $5 
to  $10  each  from  the  I'-cr.tful  laimers 
and  doing  quite  a  thr;\:nt:  btisint>s  A 
second  element  in  this  situation  i-  un- 
doubtedly partisan  politics,  and  this  is, 
uiifortunat(>ly.  sure  to  arise  even  in  re- 
gard to  measures  definitely  beneficial  to 
the  farm  interests.  It  is  charged  that 
the  orators  who  are  proclaiming  the  de- 
sire to  right  the  wrongs  of  farmers  are 
actually  engaged  in  advancing  the  cau.se 
of  Hitlerism  at  home  and  abroad.  I  do 
not  know  all  the  facts  about  these  ugly 
rumors,  but  the  Midwest  press  has  taken 
cognizance  of  them,  and  they  have  been 
freely  discussed.  It  appears  to  nie  in  the 
interests  of  national  unity,  and  distinctly 
in  the  inU-rests  of  agricultural  letnsla- 
tion.  to  settle  this  matter  speedily  by 
sending  the  report  back  to  conference, 
aiding  the  small  minority  who  have  pos- 
sibly suffeied  injustice,  and  proceeding 
with  our  Tnple-A  m.arketing-quota  pro- 
gram. I 
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W.^SHINGTON    NE\^'S    LFTTERS    OF    HON. 
JOHN  C.  KUNKEL,  OF   PENNSYLVANIA 


M:  KUNKEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  the  agreement  concluded  between 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Iceland  I  di.scussed 
this  subject  in  two  of  the  news  letters 
which  I  write  to  my  constituents  each 
week. 

In  these  letters  I  discus.sed  my  views  en 
this  subject,  and  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  which 
was  granted  to  me  on  July  14.  1941.  I  now 
include  that  portion  of  each  of  those  news 
letters  which  relate  to  the  occupation  of 
Iceland: 

IProm  the  News  L-'ttr  cf  Jv.iy  9    h'li; 

ICELAND 

The  action  of  the  Piesidtiit  In  sending 
American  naval  forces  to  protect  Iceland 
from  occupation  by  any  bostlle  power  Is  a 
wise  move  which  has  my  complete  approval. 
It  is  merely  a  logical  continuation  cf  the 
poUcv  of  erecting  a  series  of  protective  ba.^f* 
established,  first,  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
naval  base*  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  British 
Government  and.  secondly,  by  rrcri'.nL'  a 
protectorate  over  Greenland  Gervpraphcrs 
diffrr  slightly  as  to  whether  Iceland  lies  en- 
tirely in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  most 
authorities  agree  that  at  least  the  far  erpater 
part  of  the  Island  does  He  In  th;-  h' m:  phf  re. 
No    one    questions    Its    importance    to    the 
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l':: :•(•;!  Str,tP'=  fr'"Ti  «  '♦ 
of  view. 

By    peactlu,;,    icruj'.wi^'    this    Island    we 
tave    taK.  :.   a   \  ery    l^iMu'e   step   to  prevent   tu- 
lu.'-e   .i::.uk    !.y    .i;;   t:.fir.y   nation    upon   our 
ccu!/rv      \Vt    ha-.e  nl^^'j  greatly  lessened  the 
risk  of.'S'ri'  !V!i  and  m  the  future.    When  we 
tftlce'contr  'i  r(  IreUijd  we  rerr.ove  to  a  great    i 
cievrie    the    threat  cf   Its   occupation    by    an 
tiionr,-.    and    we    also    eliminate    the    possible 
futu-'e  ci.inger  rf  a  race   between  our  Nation 
fsnd  sonic  othtT  natu-u  to  reach  It  tir.-t,     Sit- 
u..ted    a.-   the   island    is,   this   country   would 
Very    prcbah'.y   foti    It   nece~>ary   to   attenipt 
fcTclbly  to  expel  any  invader  who  had  either 
pained  control  over  It  or  who  sought  to  pain 
control  of  tlus  land.     That  wruld  mean  war. 
By  actinsi  n    w  with  the  consent  and  approval 
ol    the    Gcvcrnment   ol    Iceland.    It    becomes 
mof^t    ULhkely   that   any   foreign   pcwer   will 
d;i.'-e  to  make  an  ak{K;resslve  move  in  that  di- 
jpction         An      iinprctected      small      neutral 
would    have    hren    a    contlnuine    temptation 
to    a^Te<:^cts       The    stroni^er    the    force    we 
place    there    the   more  unlikely    usch   an   ag- 
g'psslve  move  become*     An  affirmative  actn  n 
very  often  Is  more  apt  to  attain  ptace  than 
a   negative  one      The  present  affiiinative  ac- 
tion falL->  In  that  cla-ss.  because  it  renders  safe 
a  zone   cf   potential  dispute.     Iceland  Is   no 
longer  a   .subject   of   ari;umrnt;    It   Is  an   ac- 
complished fact 

I  h;'.\e  alwavs  felt  that  the  safest  course 
was  to  talk  little,  but  to  act  quickly  ar.d 
decisive. y  The  present  move  will  tic  much 
more  to  safecu.ird  cur  N, it  ion  and  to  puh 
away  and  ket-p  away  from  us  the  danger  of 
war  than  did  any  of  the  Presidents  many 
bolliperent  spe.ches  In  which  he  e.-tablished 
varkue  vocal  boundaries  at  various  spots  In 
the  world  Bellicose  talk  causes  trouble  and 
friction  without  producliig  results. 

The  occupation  of  Iceland  is  not  cir<^ctly 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  patrol  The  lat- 
ter has  been  in  effect  for  tome  months  and 
had  already  been  eitended  to  Include  Ice- 
land before  our  agreeme'^t  with  that  country 
was  announced  and  beiurt  our  troops  were 
sent  there.  But  the  establUhment  of  the 
bases  In  Iceland  also  makes  the  risk  of  at- 
tack on  American  ship?  less  likely:  permits 
th«  transfer  of  British  troope  to  places  whexe 
they  are  sorely  needed,  and  Implements  cur 
pcUcy  cf  aid  to  Britain.  It  Is  Intelligent. 
defensive  strategy.  It  Is  dynamic  defen.~e  I 
hope  It  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  establishment  of  naval 
and  air  bases  at  key  points  in  South  America 
through  agreement  with  our  sister  republics 
I  have  secured  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  following  t)aslc  data  about 
Iceland  In  which  I  believe  everyone  wul  be 
Interested: 

About  thf  size  of  Kentucky.  40.(X)0  square 
miles  (only  one-fourth  habitable),  mcuu- 
taln.=  .  lavn  fleld.s,  glaciers,  and  high  plateaus 
sloping  to  coastal  lowlands,  no  mineral  re- 
pource^  nearly  all  waterpower — estimated  at 
2.500000  horsepower— remains  unharnessed 
Reykjavik,  the  largest  city  with  a  population 
of  36  100  is  the  c.';pital  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  120  000.  almiist  entirely  of  pure  Scan- 
dinavian stock,  literally  lives  ofT  the  sos. 
as  f\.<h  and  fi,-h  products  ccnstituto  about  85 
percent  of  all  export*  Only  about  cne-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  area  is  cultivated  and 
short  summers  lira;t  crop*  largely  to  hay  and 
potatoee;  on  large  tracts  cf  grass  lands,  sheep 
raising   is  Important 
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[FYom  New?  Letter  of  July  15.  1941] 

NO    JOINT    OCCUPATION    OF    ICELAND 

In  his  nrjessage  to  Congress  the  President 
said  that  the  United  States  naval  forces 
placed  In  Iceland  were  to  supplement  and 
erentually  replace  British  forces  which  have 


been  established  there"  Last  week  I  ex- 
pressed my  complete  apprc\al  of  this  action 
on  the  theory  that  the  Un  ted  States  alcne 
was  to  occupy  and  defend  Iceland.  Later  In 
the  week  Prime  Minister  Cnurchill  told  the 
British  House  cf  Crmmcr.s.  "We  still  propose 
to  retain  our  Army  In  Iceland.'  and  further. 
"it  seems  very  likely  that  they  (Britain  and 
the  United  States)  will  cccperate  effectively 
in  resistance  to  any  attempt  by  Hi'ler  to  gain 
a  fo-^ting."  While  I  strongly  Xavcr  taking 
sole  pcssessicn  purely  on  cur  own  respcnsl- 
bility,  which  1=  dyr.:'i:r.ic  defcnFC  of  America, 
yet  i  ccmpletiiy  disapprcvt  of  a  Joint  occu- 
pation 

Fir«t.  the  objt-ct  of  takin:;  peacefv.1  posses- 
sion Cjf  Iceland  ^s  to  pro\  ide  for  cur  own 
security.  Hence  contr<.l  siiould  rest  exclu- 
.=  ively  with  us  to  be  utilized  as  cur  own  de- 
fensive nteds  r<  quire  so  that  we  can  defend 
cursolves  a^am.-^t  any  aggutscr  in  the  world 
at  any  time,  whether  the  present  status  of 
that  nation  be  that  of  a  potential  friend  or  a 
potential  foe.  Secondly,  a  joint  occupation 
by  a  nonbellik'*'rent,  such  as  ourselves,  and  a 
bcllleerent.  such  as  Great  liritam.  greatly  In- 
creases the  risk  of  cur  bcinc  drawn  into  ac- 
tual hostilities,  T'ne  troops  and  bases  o^  a 
belligerent  are  always  subject  to  attack  by 
Us  opponent  For  Its  cwi  self-preservation 
such  nn  attack  Is  almost  certain  to  be  re- 
sisted by  the  nonbelluerc:it  Joint  occtipter, 
as  well  as  by  the  belligerent.  Thirdly,  a 
Joint  occupation  cf  an  art  t  of  potential  dis- 
pute tends  tc  be  a  full  military  alliance,  and 
it  approaches  Union  Now,  which  1.=;  strongly 
opposed  by  the  great  majcrity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people 

*  •  •  •  « 

There  are  two  other  ito-ms  wcrth  nclng 
while  on  the  subject  cf  Iceland.  No  matt^^r 
how  wide  are  the  difTerenc?s  of  opir.ion.  a.=  'o 
Just  where  the  line  of  our  foreign  poli-y 
should  be  drawn  we  all  agree  that  our  eroa*- 
est  natural  protection  against  European  wars 
and  attacks  is  the  3.000  niUes  cf  water  that 
lie  between  Europe  and  ArAerica  Yet  there 
are  three  stepping  stones  bridging  this  lart:-j 
body  of  water:  Newfoundland.  Greenland. 
and  Iceland  IX  we  take  :he  rhsk  of  iPttn.g 
any  powerful  European  nation  es-abh.sh 
Itself  on  this  f!rst  stepping  stone  we  have 
allowed  this  natural  barrier  to  shrink  bv 
hundreds  of  miles  The  iTesident  has  made 
so  many  futile  speeches  establishing  vocal 
boundaries  for  aggressor  nations  th.at  we  now 
know  by  experience  that  \erbal  warnings  are 
net  enough  to  prevent  such  a  happen;:.^ 
Every  American  citizen  appreciates  the  m-.- 
mense  value  of  Hawaii,  wtiich  is  2A00  miles 
away  from  us  All  of  us  realize  that  our 
Strong  fortifications  on  t.'iat  isle  guard  cur 
west  coast  from  the  threa:,  cf  ir.vasicn.  Ice- 
land, closer  en  our  ea.-t  coa.-t,  where  our 
greatest  productive  cente.'-s  are  located, 
should  be  of  even  greater  Importance  t  i  us 
In  the  Atlantic  than  is  Hawaii  in  the  Pacific, 
Purthermore,  expert  cpmnn  agree?  that  Ice- 
land Is  much  easier  to  defend  than  to  at- 
tack because  of  Its  phys  cal  characterieiics 
and  lis  water  bcuiidarits. 

In  addition,  the  action  fhoulc!  m^.prove  our 
relat;cr.s  w:tii  South  America  where  it  is 
most  impcrrant  th.at  we  should  secure  stra- 
tegic bases  as  soon  as  possible  Some  months 
ago  the  President  pledgee  the  southern  re- 
publics that  the  United  States  would  not 
permit  Hitler  to  seize  the  approaches  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  The  Iceland  mcldtnt 
implements  this  premise.  It  gives  furiher 
assurance  tc  the  republics  m  South  ar.d  Cen- 
tral America  that  we  seek  these  bases  solely 
for  the  protection  of  this  Natlrn  frorr>  aggres- 
sion and  not  for  the  purpose  of  extendinz  cur 
Influence  over  South  /jnerica — a  course 
South  America  tends  tc  suspect  and  fear, 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

O?    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  12, 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  TOM  LINDER,  GEORGIA 
STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE    I 


Ml.  GEHRMANN.  M;.  Speaker,  this 
moining  I  received  the  most  comprehen- 
sive study  of  agriculture  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  total  national  income  it  has 
ever  been  my  pleasure  to  observe.  It  is 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tom  Linder,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

While  he  does  not  include  the  largest 
single  agricultural  commodity,  namely, 
the  dairy  industry,  I  find  that  these  same 
comparisons  apply  to  that  industry  as 
well.  I  believe  these  figures  should  be 
studied  b^  people,  including  some  of  our 
metropolitan  newspapers,  that  are  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  the 
farmer  is  rolling  in  wealth,  and  that  par- 
ity or  110  percent  of  parity  as  prepared 
in  the  price-control  bill  would  be  hand- 
ing him  more  than  he  is  entitled  to.  This 
will  show  clearly  that  the  farmers'  parity 
prices  are  based  on  1909-13  prices 
wlilch  are  92  percent  below  present  prices 
on  things  the  farmer  must  buy.  All  will 
agree  that  the  farmers  are  entitled  to 
co>t  of  production  the  same  as  any  other 
indnidual  or  business  is  entitled  to.  If 
ccst -of -production  prices  were  to  be  fig- 
ured based  on  present-day  operating 
costs,  the  farmer  would  receive  much 
more  than  the  110-percent  parity  price. 
The  only  way  to  reduce  consiuner  costs 
i.'?  to  eliminate  unnecessary  middlemen, 
and  unnecessaEK?  ser\ice,  all  of  which  has 
been  demanded  by  the  consumers.  The 
farmer  cannot  operate  at  a  loss,  and  at 
the  expense  of  his  wife  and  children  who 
must  work  like  slaves  much  longer.  Mr. 
Linder's  statement  follows: 

How    MtrcH   Longer   Can   the    American 
Farmeb   Last   at  This? 

Tlie  average  national  Income  for  the  5 
years  from  1925  to  1929,  Inclusive,  waa 
$79,217,000,000. 

This  means  that  the  total  Income  of  an 
kinds  of  ell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
totaled  tills  figure  during  those  5  years. 

The  average  cash  Income  to  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  was  tlO.006,- 
000.000  The  farmer  received  12.6  percent  of 
the  total  national  income. 

During  the  5  years  from  1935  to  1939,  In- 
clusive, the  national  Income  dropped  to  an 
average  otf  $65,039,000,000  per  year.  Of  this 
national  Income  the  farmers  received  an 
average  cash  Income  of  $6  212.000,000.  which 
amounted  to  8.8  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come. 

In  other  words,  from  1935  to  1939  the 
farmers  received  only   two-third*   as  much 
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of  the  national  income  as  they  received  dur- 
ing the  5  years  from  1925  to  1929. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  I  have  Included 
all  Government  benefits  of  aU  kinds  received 
by  the  farmers  during  the  latter  5-year 
period 


To  show  just  what  has  happened  to  the 
farmers.  I  call  ycur  special  pttentlon  to  the 
last  column  in  the  following  tabulat'.on 
showing  the  percentage  of  national  income 
received  by  the  farmers  in  different  years: 


Statement  showing  gross  farm  income,  tcith  and  without  Government  benefits,  also  per- 
cenf  of  national  iicome  received  by  farmers  for  the  5-year  average  1925-29  as  compared 
with  the  period  li-35-39 


Year 

Gross  firm 
incone, 
Ib25-2V 

Farm 
products 
consumed 
on  fann. 

1925-29 

All  Gov- 
ernment 
benef'ts  to 
farmers, 
1925-29 

Cash  farm 
income,    • 
1925-29 

Cash  farm 

income 

without 

Qovcrnmcnt 

benefits, 

1925- 29 

Total 

national 

mcome, 

1925-29 

I'erccnt 
ol  na- 
tional in- 
oo'iic  re- 
ceived liy 
far'  nors. 
19-5--29 

192.^ 

lya; 

Itf^ 

Thou).  ol  dol. 

10,  70 ',  (CO 

n.os'.fxw 

11,  22I,UC0 

Thout.  of  dol. 
4W.000 
W2,(XX) 
S2^,  im 
l,090,tX)0 
804.  UOO 

TTioii*.  ol  dol. 

9.6.'.s,ton 

V,  n72,  (JOO 
9. 9«y,  000 
10.417,000 

noiu.  01  do}. 

10, 086, 000 
9,  6.SS.  000 
9,  ^7l',  000 
9. 9«y.  000 

10,417,000 

Thou*.  0  dol. 

73.  ^C^0. 1 00 
7S.  901'.  IW 
79. .'«!.  OOO 
SI,  000.  000 
^2.  l!»5.  COO 

13.7 
12.2 
12  4 

1928 

12.  :i 

l'J'29 

.     12.  e 

, 

Total 

Averape  per  year- 

64.171.000 
10, 01 1,  COO 

4,139,000 
827,000 

JO,0.32.000 

lo.ooe.ooc 

50,a52.000 
10. 006, 000 

o9f.,  0S5.  000 
79.  217.  too 

lj.fi 

12.  f. 

Year 


Cross  'arm 
incoiae, 
1935-39 


Farm 

products 

consume<l 

on  (arm, 

1935-39 


All  Oovem- 
ment  bene- 
fits to  farm- 
ers, 1935-39 


Cash  farm 
income, 
1935-39 


19^■;. 

icse. 

1937. 
19.38. 
1939. 


Total.... 
Average  [>er  year. 


Thoui.  yfdol. 

fi,  13MHK1 
8,012.  (HKl 
8,021,l«0 
7.  53  S.  ilOO 
9.7t:i.000 


TTiou*.  of  dol. 
431.000 
1,41.^0(10 
1, 4.S8.  IWO 
1,290,000 
1.229.000 


Thovt.  ofiol. 
430.(100 
2S7,  iKXl 
36t>,(IOO 
482,000 
SO7.UO0 


Thovi.  of  dol. 

6.  275,  Otto 
.'..97(1,  (X)0 
6.  37H.  000 
5.  432,  000 
5,035.000 


Cash  farm 
income  in- 
cludiDR  Gov- 
ern rr^nt 
benefits. 
1935-39 


Thou*,  ol  dol. 
5.70fi.  000 
6,  257.  000 
6.  744,  000 
6.914,0ai 
6,  442.  000 


Total 
national 
income. 

1935-39 


Percent  of 
national 
incim<> 
rcciMVi-d 
hy  firm- 
ers.  1935- 
39 


Thout.  of  do!. 
55.  >>70.  (100 
65,  165.  000 
71,  172, «« 
63,  610,  COO 
09.  378,  UX) 


9.4 
9.2 
9.0 
8.5 
8.  1 


40.07'<,  000 
9.015,000 


6.823.000 
1,104.000 


2,372.000 
474,000 


28.  691.aX) 
5.  738.  000 


31. 06.3.  OU) 
6.212.010 


325. 195.  (KKi 
65.  039.  000 


8.8 
8.8 


Column  1  of  the  above  tabulation  sets  out 
the  gross  income  rece.ved  by  the  farmers  each 
year  during  the  tw)  5-year  periods.  The 
Government.  In  arriving  at  the  figures  in  the 
first  column,  charged  the  farmer  as  an  In- 
come all  farm  products  consumed  on  the 
farm  by  man  aiid  beist. 

The  amounts  charged  to  the  farmer  as  an 
Income  for  farm  products  consumed  on  ths 
farm  are  set  out  in  the  second  column  of 
the  above  tabulation. 

A  casual  coiislderi.tlon  reveals  that  farm 
products  consumed  on  the  farm  do  not  con- 
stitute an  Income  at  all.  It  costs  the  farmer 
Just  as  much  to  grow  the  products  consumed 
on  the  farm  as  it  dees  to  produce  the  piod- 
ucts  that  are  carried  to  the  maritet  and  sold. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  subtracted  the 
am.cunt  set  up  by  the  Governm.ent  as  prod- 
ucts consumed  on  the  farm  from  the  gross 

Income. 

Column  3  of  the  above  tabulation  carries 
the  total  amounts  of  Government  benefits 
of  all  kinds  paid  to  the  f£rmers  during  the 
latter  5-year  perlcd.  I  have  also  subtracted 
these  in  order  to  g.ve  a  f-^ir  comparison  of 
th3  real  cash  income  of  the  farmer  from 
1935  to  1939.  as  compared  to  the  cash  return 
to  the  farmers  durli.g  the  5-year  pericd  fiom 
1925  to  1929.  during  which  period  there 
were  no  Government  benefits  paid. 

Column  4  shows  the  actual  cash  return 
to  the  farmers  for  crops  produced. 

The  actual  cash  return  to  the  farmers 
for  the  5-vear  period  from  1925  to  1929  aver- 
aged $10,006,000,000  per  year.  The  actual 
cash  Income  to  th*;  farmers  for  the  latter 
period  ficm  1935  to  1939  averaged  $5,738,000.- 
000  per  year. 

During  the  5-year  period  from  1935  to  1039 
the  farmer  received  57  percent  as  much  cash 


Income  as  he  did  during  the  first  period  from 
1925  to  1929. 

Th '  national  income  for  the  first  5-year 
period  averaged  $79,217,000,000.  while  for 
the  latter  period  from  1935  to  1939  the  na- 
tional   income    averaged    $65,039,000,000. 

This  means  that  the  national  income  dur- 
ing the  latter  5-year  period  was  83  percent, 
VI  hile  the  farmers'  income  was  only  57  percent 
of  the  former  period. 

With  the  national  Income  cut  to  83  per- 
cent, it  looks  like  the  farmer  would  have  been 
hurt  enough  If  his  income  had  also  been 
reduced  to  83  percent;  but  Instead  of  being 
reduced  to  83  percent  It  was  actually  reduc?d 
to  57  percent. 

The  percentage  of  the  national  income  re- 
ceived bv  the  farmer  during  the  first  5-year 
period  varied  from  13.7  in  1925  to  12  6  in 
1929. 

The  percentage  of  the  national  Income 
received  by  th?  farmer  during  the  last  5-year 
period  was  as  follows: 

Percent 

1935. - - f  * 

1936. - 

1937 

1938- 

1939 

It  must   be  kept  In  mind  that  the  pel-, 
centage  given  for   1935  to  1939  include  all 
Government  payments  to  the  farmers. 

From  the  10-year  period  1920  to  1929  until 
1941  the  price  of  farm  products  declined 
about   33 '3    percent. 

The  percentage  of  the  farmer's  Income  de- 
creased exactly  33 '3  percent,  and  the  actual 
Income  was  reduced  exactly  33' 3  percent. 

In  my  previous  conimunlcatlon  I  demon- 
strated that  the  minimum  prices  that  wotild 


represent    parity    for    the    hcrse-and-buggy 
days  were  as  follows:  1 

Cotton. fC  2; 

Cottonseed  oil -■- 

Corn • '-  ' 

Oats ^'' 

Wheat 1   ^-i 

No.  1  hogs. •;- 

No.  1  steeis ■'^^ 

No.  1  veal- ■  H 

No.  1  lamb.. -16 

No.  1  sheep -08 

In  that  conimunlcaticn  I  sugge."-  (d  th..'. 
Congress  should  add  at  least  25  percent  to 
these  prices  tt  take  care  of  reduced  acreage, 
protective  tarU,  high  labor  eosts.  and  rur.,1 
education. 

The  above  tabulation  demonstrates  t!:at 
the  increase  added,  instead  of  beiitg  25  per- 
cent, should  be  33-3  percent.  This  would 
put  the  price  of  these  ti-.mi  pr  >c:uc:s  as 
follows: 

Cotton (0  32 

Cottonseed  oil 16 

Corn... 1  32 

Oats "^ 

Wheat 2   19 

No.  1  hogs.-- 16 

No.  1  steers •l"^ 

No.  1  veal •  1"  2 

No.  1  lamb- - ---         21 

No.  1  sheep H 

The  facts  are  that  xl.c  C  :. press  has  set  up 
a  controlled  economy 

The  further  facts  are  that  this  cciitrolled 
economy  does  not  control  anybody  except  the 
farmers. 

The  natural  result  of  a  controlled  economy 
which  does  not  control  anyone  except  the 
farmers  is  to  continually  rob  the  farmer  of 
more  and  more  every  year  ol  the  things  he 
produces  for  the  benefit  of  th  is>e  wh  >  du  liot 
farm. 

The  national  income  f  r  tUt'  next  12 
months  is  bound  to  te  at  least  $100,000,000.- 
000.  The  Government  itself  is  gou.g  tu  spend 
thirty  to  forty  billion  dollars. 

During  khe  5  years  period  of  1925  29  the 
farmers  were  somewhat  below  parity  with  the 
"horse  and  buggy  days"  of  1913. 

But  even  cm  a  basis  of  the  5-year  per.od 
of  1925  29,  giving  the  farmer  an  average  of 
12.6  of  the  national  income,  the  farmer  in 
the  next  12  months  should  receive  a  cash 
Income  of  around  $12,000,000,000. 

If  the  farmer  is  put  on  an  actual  parity 
with  1913,  ar.d  then  we  add  33 '  3  percent  %o 
give  him  buying  power  to  Uve  at  the  standard 
of  the  present  day,  the  farmers'  Income  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months  would  run  around 
818.000.000.000.  or  18  percent  of  the  national 
Income. 

This  would  be  in  line  wltH  the  Income  that 
the  farmer  did  receive  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  high  protective  tariffs. 

With  prices  of  basic  fnrm  products  as  eet 
out  on  pzge  5,  and  prices  of  ether  farm 
products  In  line  with  these,  assuming  that 
pioductloa  is  equal  to  the  avcrag;-  pro- 
duction of  the  last  5  years,  the  farmer 
would  receive  a  xash  Income  of  i:r  i;:.d 
$18,000,000,000. 

Anv  legislation  that  do^s  not  provide 
actual  parity  on  a  basis  of  today  for  tho 
American  farmer  Is  class  legislation. 

Any  legislation  which  says  to  the  American 
farmer,  "You  must  produce  food  and  clothing 
for  the  balance  of  the  people  at  a  price  whicii 
does   not    give   you   equality   with    people    in 
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o*ner    I'.nps"    '.?    r,-''h:r.-:   '!i>:rt    of    legislating 
tl.'>    f.:r::.>  -.^   I:.'      p-  ■  nage, 

T;.e  I..rnv  :^  t  America  are  tl.c  men  pa- 
triotic pt'opie  in  America 

Ihfv  are  -A-illlr-g  to  n:nke  ri:;y  s:.cr;rice 
Deeded  for  national  defence 

But  to  single  out  the  Air.eiican  farmer 
and  legislate  the  greatest  hardships  on  him. 
utitn  people  In  all  ctr.er  line;  are  bolr.e  paid 
•  bonus  to  JTipport  th''  Ocverr.mtr.t  m  ihe 
war.  is  unTail  -d  for.  mtilerable.  and  will  not 
be    forcv-r    siibtn  tied    X<j 

Vic-    .«av    '<<  !iv    Th  it     thf    Uiiited    S"atcs    Is 

-  glvir.e   |7  GL'<.  A-O  J<  0    :;;   Ei.'-:.and    under   the 

leaf-  -in. (1  b...  u:.d  'l.at  %p  a:e  ^im^  to  give 

them    se-..;i     !).u.  ?:i    m   .■^e    in    the     i.txl    12 

month.-. 

Can  you  namp  anyb.  <.:•.  i;i  .A.in  r:ca  t(^day 
that  is  giving  anyti.in.;  .xco;.;:  t:;e  farmer? 

Do  ycu  know  any:;  cl;,  tl.e  l;i  ar.y  Imc  of 
business  that   is  a.rk.i..:   b.lyj.   parity ^ 

No.  The  only  tv.  c.a-.M?  cf  pccple  who 
are  actually  K'.vln^  tcd>v  a:.-  tl.e  farmers  -ho 
raise  the  food  and  cloth;:..-  .i:  -J  the  boys  who 
h.ivc  eot  til  tany  the  »;una  and  do  the 
f..'htl:i-' 

Stat'-ri'-it  ihoicing  19?5'20  5-vrar  a-.r-agf 
prices  of  ba^:r  '-"n  rr' dw^"^  compared 
trUh  1935-3^  5--i-'n<-  (1!'>:i.t,-  prtc'.  aso 
rn",^a''!."!<''i    n'    li-:al    :ar;n   inccrru-    for    'he 


Cominodily 

Avcrape  i  ri<t! 

1925- 2C 

11^:^39 

Cotton 

to.  19 

.  1!) 

1.4fi 
.90 

jai2 

.(V 

V  la-at 

.94 

l*(»rti 

.74 

Heef    '   .      ...7. - 

.  14 

.12 

lion                     

.09 

Farm  Inc  -me  '925  2J   5-year 
peril  cl 

1925 S10.681.0r,0  CWO 

1026 10  5CO.OiO.  ceo 

iy27 10.  "CO,  00(),  OCO 

l.-ja   11.  089.  COO,  000 

lyj;) 11    221,  OCO    000 


T.,-a; £1,  ITI.OCO.OCO 

Farm  ir.come  1935-  39   5-year 
pir-.'^rt ; 

10n5              6   1?8.0C0.000 

iq^C.   8  012  COO.OCO 

10 -i7 8  f'-n.ooo.ooo 

llji.-l 87   538  000  000 

I0.ij'.''.'. 9,  7e9   0(0   000 

Trfal... 40  078  CO  OCO 

ToMl    :9J5  20 54.  171.  OCO.  (KO 

Tc.ai     l^X.S,;.' 40,  C7B  GoO.  UlO 


D:tTt:e::ri'  bi'ween  tw-j 

5-y:.ir  ptnocls. 14.003  OCO  OCO 

T\\P  tctal  tarm  li.Cv.me  for  the  19.35  39  5- 
ye.^r  p.rird  Uu-lvidos  all  Gcverr.ment  b-i'.'.flt 
pa;,  m  r,'.  -  p  >  '."1  !r,m  tl'.e  Ui.reJi  S'.a:.  s 
Ti^a  ury 

F:x:n  the  al:cve  wo  f.r.d  tl-at  the  tc'...l  farm 
Income  for  the  1925-29  pe:;,d  w.;s  $14  093,- 
OCO  COO  more  tlian  U  r  tl^.e  l./.'er  5-ycar  per.,  d. 

A.ording  to  S:.r.;.-t:c:il  Ab.^;:-..ct  oi  the 
United  S'lte;-  IXi^artrncnt  cf  C  mn.creo.  s.x- 
ty-scct  ::d  :.\::nber  ;>t^i:cd  19-40,  the  total  farm 
mcr--.:a4e  debt  In  1^535  was  87.645  COO. CCO, 

Tln.-^  show  J  the  k.-s  In  farm  Inccme  during 
the  193.>  39  5-year  per.cd  amcur.ts  to  enouo^h 
n-.t  !-.ev  to  ha\e  p.ild  cff  all  the  mcrt^ages  en 
all  thf  Ia:u.s  in  the  L'niU-d  States  twice. 


S'.ctement  shcnciyig  the  aie^aqe  price  of  basic 
farm  products  for  191 J  anc  the  l:i-year  av- 
erage price  il9J0-2'j)  and  the  percentage 
increase  necessary  to  gtre  the  jarmt-'s  sa'ne 
purcha-ing  pcicer  in  1J41  as  in  I'JU  ard 
I'j.  j-20,  re  pect.vely 


->.  -     1  t       1 

•     1 

r-?        fe 

It     \\ 

^ 

«"  1    I.  — 

?  r.  ;     X 

^    i 

8!^>"     -5 

cr* 

^  1 
i 

" 

"" 

~ 

1 

•;          3 

r 

6 

/    • 

i  Pet. 

Cotton..   

$0.12  i       VJ    $0.C3 

SJJ.  12 

$0.24 

Ciittonsccd  oil-. 

.<« 

i2 

.15 

.11 

.12 

Wheat 

.95 

92 

1.82 

1.  4.S 

11 

l.tVl 

(Vim 

Beef 

.08 

.08 

92 
92 
92 

1.31 
.15 
.it 

.13 
.11 

.99 
.14 

Hogs 

.12 

ij,     .■.    r..-    ;r    .         ■    la'-^c  farm  products  for  the 
viar  i'.<l ',  arc  i*t  i.ul  ai  oi  iimn  1  of  thi'  tabic. 
'  ■  Frciiu  I'JU  until  ItHl  the  averape  price  of  the  manu- 
factured products  the  ''armer  buys  has  iDcreascd_i.2  per 

1  If  we  take  ihi  Kd3  prices  oi  the  6  iarm  pr'  duct?  and 
adil  92  perwnt  to  them  we  find  that  the  parity  fWa^  "f 
those  farm  pruducl.-^  in  1'.41  must  Ix  as  shown   n  column 

3  to  Rive  the  fanuers  same  purchasing  power  in  lt41  a^  in 
rjl.3, 

•  Thi  avcrapp  price  of  these  6  ba.'ic  farm  proJutt.'  for 
the  ID-year  av.ragt  period  (iy20-:9'  are  ret  out  in  column 

4  of  this  tahV.  . 

»  From  1920  !P  19.9  (ID-ytar  aviTsce  period)  until  1541 
ihf  averaee  price  oi  the  manufatturcd  products  the 
farmtr  hues  has  increased  11  iXTC\^nt. 

I  v.  w.  lake  the  lO-vcar  (19iX>-29;  price,  o:  the  6  faim 
product.^  and  add  11  j>erecnt  to  them  w<'  find  that  the 
paritv  price  of  ihe-^-  farm  prediicU  in  llMl  must  be  a.-: 
>;hown  in  eo:umr^6  to  pivc  the  farmer?  same  purcha.<;ns 
Iiowcr  in  1941  a?  in  the  10- year  average  period  (1920-1;9). 


Amending    the    Selective    Training    and 
Service  Act   of    1940 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTKOFF 

OF  v,-:scoN=:::f 
IN  THE  HOUSE' OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuc^d.iy.  A:.(iu.^t  12,  1041 


,     That 
cf   the 

Sha:!  :: 
ti:e  Wr 
t  :>.;  : 
Incluiii 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  call.-^  upcii  the  CcntTie,..s  to  extend  the 
lerrn  of  the  seitx '.et,--  beyond  the  12- 
month  pencd  which  wa.>  set  forth  in  the 
original  art  pas.'^ed  by  the  House  Septem- 
ber 7.  1940.  That  particular  act  had  a 
pr  "vi.-^o  in  it — 

pers.  ns  inducted  mto  the  land  forces 
U;.:-ed  States  pursuant  to  this  act 
:  be  e.np':cyed  beycnd  the  limits  of 
-rem  Hemisphere  except  in  the  terri- 
:..!  p  .--sessions  of  the  United  States, 
:.;   the   Phii'.ppinc   Islands. 


It  also  sets  forth  that — 

If  and  so  Img  as  the  Uni:ed  StaTs  is  not 
at  w.ir.  each  man  selected  for  training  and 
ser.  ice  sr..-.ll  sei've  f'  r  a  training  period  of 
12  consecutive  m.,  nth?:  P-crided.  That  If 
during  his  training  pencd  the  Congress  shall 
d,  Clare  tb.at  the  national  interest  is  imperiled, 
he  shall  be  stibject  to  service  untU  the  Con- 
crc's  shall  declare  that  the  national  Interest 
pern.u  his  b<.;iig  relieved  tri.ni  act.ve  service. 


Let  u.'^  see  what  Canada  has  done  about 
the  draft.    Under  the  Canadian  Draft  Act 
the  draftee  is  inducted  into  service  for  a 
F^riod  of  4  months  instead  of  12  months. 
He  cannot  be  taken  for  service  overseas. 
Only  the  volunteers  can  be  transported 
for  service  overseas.     Furthermore,  the 
age  of  draft  service  runs  from  21  to  24 
years,  while  curs  runs  from  21  to  38  years. 
The  Canatiian  draftee  gets  $39  pft-  month 
while  our  draftees  get  $21  per  month  for 
the  first  4)  months  of  service,  and  then,  if 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  pri- 
vate, they  get  $30  i>or  month.   If  the  Ca- 
nadian soldier  is  a  married  man.  his  wife 
receives  135  per  month  and  there  iS  an 
allowance!  of    $12    per    month    fcr   each 
Child  under  16  years  of  ape.    This  gives 
such  a  mUn  a  total  pay  of  $j8  per  month 
or  nearly  $25  per  week.    In  a  good  many 
instances  a  soldier  drawing  the  $98  al- 
lowance and  pay  is  earning  more  than  he 
did  in  civilian  life.    That  is  considerably 
more  moaey  than  we  are  paying  cur  boys. 
I  just  wonder  how  much  of  this  money  is 
made  poa|sible  by  the  lease-lend  bill. 

When  this  entire  subject  matter  was 
brought  out  in  the  press  only  a  short  time 
ago.  it  ii-as  stated  that  the  Congress 
would  be  called  upon  (1>  to  remove  the 
prohibition  of  service  of  these  selectees 
outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere:  and 
(2)  that  the  national  interest  was  im- 
periled. iBecause  of  the  tremendous  op- 
position to  the  suggestion  that  the  prohi- 
bition as  to  service  outside  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  be  removed,  it  became 
necessary  to  drop  that  issue  from  this  bill 
and  to  rely  solely  on  the  second  conten- 
tion, nancely,  that  the  national  interest  i£ 
imperiled. 

NAtlONAL    INTEREST    IS    IMPERII.ED 

When  this  Service  Act  was  passed,  the 
national  interest  was  not  considered  to 
be  imperiled,  because  there  was  no  such 
statement  in  the  bill,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  thgre  is  a  12-month  limitation  on 
the  service.  So  we  must  inquire  as  to 
what  haj  happened  since  September  1940 
that  has  created  a  situation  that  imperils 
the  national  interest.  In  truth  and  in 
fact  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  House 
or  any  Member  of  it  that  we  face  any 
more  .seiioiis  situation  now  than  we  did 
when  this  act  was  passed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  me  that  our  situation 
is  murh  better  today  than  it  was  at  that 
time  because.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
rishtly,  this  act  was  passed  not  Icng  after 
Fiance  jiad  fallen  and  military  experts, 
newspaper  columnists  and  radio  com- 
mentators were  all  predicting  that  Bri- 
tain would  fall  within  4  or  5  weeks.  The 
experts,  as  usual,  were  mistaken.  Bri- 
tain did  not  fall,  but  made  one  of  the 
mo.st  memorable  resistances  to  invasion 
that  ha$  ever  been  portrayed  in  history. 
The  amazing  courage  of  the  R.  A.  F., 
although  outnumbered  and  v.ith  less 
equipment,  faced  a  storm  of  fire  to  aid 
the  retreating  foot  soldiers  and  to  guard 
the  English  coast.  They  gave  such  a 
splendid  account  of  themselves  that  Hit- 
ler and  his  hoards  were  utterly  unable 
to  land  on  England's  coast.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  the  fall  of  France  and  the  houiiy 
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expectation  that  England  would  be  over- 
run, the  Coneress  did  not  declare  that 
our  national  interest  wr  s  imperiled. 

Whac  is  England's  position  since  that 
day?  She  has  become  immeasurably 
strengthened  with  additional  armaments 
and  additional  airplanes  until  now  she 
claims  supremacy  in  the  air  over  Ger- 
many. In  addition  to  that  her  splendid 
fleet  is  far  superior  to  anything  that 
Hitler  can  offer.  Hiilei  cannot  now  and 
does  not  even  try  to  invade  England.  It 
is  apparent  that  he  and  his  advisers  con- 
sider such  an  undertaking  a  lost  cause. 
So  we  find  Britain  immeasurably  im- 
proved in  her  defense  equipment  since  a 
year  ago. 

What  is  the  fact  about  our  own  situa- 
tion? I  need  not  remind  you  that  we 
have  had  1,500.000  m.en  in  training  for 
these  many  months  la.st  past;  that  we 
have  built  a  huge  air  force :  that  we  are 
doubling  the  size  of  our  fleet  which  has 
now  been  augmented  by  two  very  power- 
ful battleships  and  numerous  auxihary 
warships  and  also  transport  ships;  our 
coastal  defenses  have  been  gone  over  and 
bases  have  been  built  and  are  now  being 
built  in  every  strategic  position,  including 
the  Caribbean.  Nova  Scoira.  and  Green- 
land on  the  east  and  a  Tymber  of  places 
in  the  Pacific  on  the  ^t,  including 
Alaska. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  concerned,  they  are 
both  immeasurbaly  stronger  than  they 
v.'ere  2  years  ago. 

Well,  then,  how  about  Germany?  Has 
her  fleet  increased?  On  the  contrary, 
the  best  warship  she  ht  d.  the  Bismarck, 
has  been  sunk  and  the  R.  A.  F.  is  doing 
a  beautiful  job  blasting  the  rest  of  them 
which  dare  not  come  out  of  their  harbors. 
Has  Hitler  acquired  any  additional  land 
troops?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  estimated 
that  he  has  lest  1,500.0C0  men  in  hi.s  war 
with  Russia  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
men  and  equipment  hf  must  have  lost 
in  his  invasion  of  the  Balkans,  of  Greece, 
and  of  Crete.  Everv  day  Hitler's 
strength  is  growing  weaker  while,  on  the 
contrary,  Britain's  and  the  United  States' 
is  growing  stronger.  Has  he  acquired 
additional  supplies?  No  one  can  tell 
what  he  has  lost  in  pianes.  tanks,  and 
other  equipment,  but  ve  do  know  from 
the  statements  of  t,he  British  and  the 
Russians  that  he  must  have  lost  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  evt  ry  type  of  equip- 
ment. 

Has  he  acquired  new  money  and  addi- 
tional credit?  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  as.^ert  that  he  does  not  have 
either. 

And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  he 
has  made  an  enemy  cut  of  a  powerful 
ally.  When  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Russia  some  time  age,  all  of  us  were 
dumbfounded  and  everyone  felt  that  the 
British  had  blundered  in  their  diplomacy. 
Now,  however.  Hitler  has  blundered,  for 
with  the  invasion  of  Russia  he  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  dif3cult,  costly,  and. 
in  all  probability,  lengthy  war.  Hitler 
may  learn,  as  others  vith  delusions  of 
grandeur  have  learned  before  him,  that 
Russia  is  the  burying  ground  of  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  would-be  world  con- 
querors. /• 


I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in 
the.se  matters,  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of 
Hitler  and  Russia  and  the  probability 
that  he  will  be  there  until  the  rains  come 
in  September,  when  the  mud  will  render 
his  mechanized  units  ineffectual,  and 
later  on  when  those  rains  turn  to  snow. 
Hitler  may  find  himself  in  the  same  diffi- 
cult situation  in  which  another  would-be 
world  conqueror  found  himself  more  than 
125  years  ago.  The  vast  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia with  the  sncw  and  cold  have  deci- 
mated more  armies  than  were  ever 
reduced  by  shot  and  shell. 

Then  how  can  we  say  that  the  national 
interest  was  not  imperiled  in  Septem- 
ber 1940  but  that  now  our  peril  Is  in- 
finitely greater  and  we  must  hold  these 
men  in  extra  service  because  of  that 
situation?  Where  is  the  new  testimony 
to  that  effect?  Where  is  the  additional 
evidence  that  would  establish  that  fact? 
None  has  been  presented  to  us  and  until 
there  is  additional  evidence  to  support 
that  contention,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  should  enlarge  the  scope  of 
existing  law. 

Without  any  facts  befoie  us  that  show 
there  is  an  impending  peril  and  a  great 
need,  how  can  we  vote  to  dislocate  the 
economic,  occupational,  and  social  hfe 
of  a  million  young  men  change  their 
entire  futures,  and  offer  as  cur  excuse, 
when  challenged,  that  we  had  no  facts 
showing  that  such  a  course  was  neces- 
sary?    Why,  then,  this  bill? 

WESTERN     HEMISPHERE   •* 

I  believe  that  two  other  factors  con- 
tribute mightily  to  this  imperiling  busi- 
ness, which  were  disclosed  at  the  cutset 
when  this  matter  was  first  suggested,  but 
have  since  been  suppressed  and  driven 
into  the  background,  namely,  that,  first, 
the  Western  Hemisphere  restriction  be 
removed:  and,  second,  that  we  ought  to 
have  an  army  of  two  to  thrte  million 
men.  What  for?  Can  we  truthfully  say 
that  we  need  such  a  vast  army  in  the 
light  of  the  evidence  before  us  in  regard 
to  national  defense?  When  the  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  selective-service 
bill,  our  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marshall, 
testified  that  an  army  of  480.000  men 
fully  armed  and  fully  equipped  could 
prevent  any  corps  from  abroad  from 
landing  on  cur  shores.  Then  why  con- 
jure up  a  force  four,  five,  or  six  times  as 
great,  if  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense? 

The  answer  must  be  cbvious.  Such  an 
army  is  wanted  for  offensive  warfare  and 
net  for  the  national  defense.  Person- 
ally I  am  strongly  opposed  to  a  second 
American  expeditionary  force.  I  see  no 
possible  justification  for  shipping  men  to 
Europe,  to  Asia,  or  to  Africa  to  become 
Involved  in  this  war.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  the  place  has  already  been 
selected  where  some  of  these  men  are  to 
be  sent.  It  is  Freetown,  a  seaport  with 
a  splendid  harbor  located  in  Sierra 
Leone,  a  British  possession  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  500  miles  south  of  Dakar. 
Of  course,  we  have  a  right  to  land  men 
there  because  Britain  is  a  friendly  coun- 
try and  Freetown  i.-  a  fr;-  ndly  port:  but 
when  we  realize  thai  Drtkar  is  9  mighty 


base,  well  foit.fi.d  with  nu^diin  equip- 
ment and  with  a  powerful  parn.-on,  held 
by  the  Vichy  kovt^-nmenl  oi  France,  tlioa 
ve  see  the  reason  why  our  boys  are  to  be 
sent  500  miles  south  of  there,  and  why 
the  Western  Hemisph.eit^  re.'-ti.ciirn 
should  be  removed,  and  wh.y  an  army  of 
two  to  three  million  men  niu^t  be  vn- 
rolled.  If  our  boys  can  be  sent  to  Free- 
town, why  not  to  any  place  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  or  to  British  Scmaliland 
on  the  east  coas*  of  Africa,  or  to  tb.o 
Suez  Canal,  or  Bombay,  or  Calcutta  in 
India,  or  to  Singapore  and  Hone  Kong. 
or  any  other  place  in  the  pa^se.^.s.on  of 
the  great  British  Empire,  winch  txuncis 
all  over  the  globe? 

I  believe  that  the  yuur.g  mm  cf  the 
United  States  should  have  the  lu-h:  to 
live  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way.  in 
their  own  country,  among  tht  ir  friends 
and  relatives;  that  their  occupations 
should  be  of  their  own  choosing  and  that 
they  should  not  be  compelNd  to  u.-.oitr- 
WTite  the  British  Empire  ai.d  to  enduie 
a  bath  of  blood  that  will  lun  thi  stvtn 
seas  crimson  with  the  very  lifeblocd  of 
our  youth.  And  do  not  be  deceived,  my 
friends.  The  mind  that  conjured  the 
idea  of  removing  the  prohibition  about 
shipping  our  boys  out  of  the  Wostein 
Hemisphere  has  not  given  up  tliat  ici*  a. 
It  still  lurks  as  a  sinister  threat  in  the 
background,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  forward  again  when  tlie  iiirc  is 
more  propitious. 

EXTENSION   Of    TIME 

Under  existing  law  the  selectee.  \\h':n 
he  has  finished  his  term  cf  training,  is 
placed  in  the  re.serve  component.  Th.e 
President  has  the  power  under  existing 
law  to  call  out  the  reserve  component, 
so  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  even 
though  the  selectee  has  been  released 
from  his  period  of  training  after  the  12 
months  have  expired,  under  the  existing 
law,  nevertheless,  as  a  mcmbr  of  the 
Reserve  he  is  subject  to  the  Pies:dent's 
call.  Therefore  it  cannot  l>-  -aid  that 
our  Army  will  disintegrate,  because  the 
selectees  form  only  40  p>frceni  cl  cur 
Army  and,  in  addition  to  that,  new  se- 
lectees are  coming  up  constantly  and 
the  old  ones  v.rll  stiil  be  available  as 
Reservists. 

Another  cbjecrion  that  1  have  tc  the 
extension  of  this  time  is  that  it  violates 
the  spirit  of  the   contract  existing   be- 
tween the  selectee  and  his  Government. 
Every  selectee  believed,  his  parents  be- 
lived.  his  friends  and  relatives  believed. 
and  the  country-  at   large    Ixlieved  that 
when  this  act  wa.s  passed  and  the  ycung 
man  was  called  into  service,  it  was  to  be 
for  the  period  of  12  months,  and  then 
he  could  return  to  his  heme  and  his  oc- 
cupation.   Break  faith  with  the  boys  in 
this  respect    and   ycu   destroy   the  con- 
fidence  of   your    people   in    its   Govern- 
ment.   Break  faith  with  the  s-^'lecice  and 
keep  him  in  the  Army  against  his  w^ll 
and    against    his    agreement,   which    ho 
thought  he  had.  and  it  will  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  Army 

On  the  American  silver  dollar  Is  the 
motto,  "In  God  we  trust."'  Pa^s  this  act 
and  the  selectee  can  erase  that  motto 
and  place  in  lieu  thereof  the  sign  of 
the  double  cross. 


A:i87(i 
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EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tur^daij.  Auovst  12.  1941 


Mr  MURRAY  Mr  Sprakr-r,  I  wish 
to  call  ihr  attention  of  my  coi'enBuc-  tc 
an  ;i;ti.  !'  IrMii  Simdny's  Nf  w  York 
Times  winch  inc!udt-s  an  cfficial  tab'.c 
frim  till'  Bureau  cf  A^iiculturAl  Eco- 
nomics showing  the  present  farm  prices. 
the  parity  price,  and  the  110-prrcenf 
pnrVty  pnre  of  various  farm  prcdurt.s 
a.s  ?-UK3>s-e(i  by  th«^  nrw  prlce-contrdl 
b'.l!  m  v.-  b'-inp  on-sid-.^red  b'^S^re  t!ie 
Biink'iV;^  and  Currmcv  C'.'mmittce. 

I  Fri  ni    t:;f   N>'\v   Y^  rk   T;m"<   <f   August 
10    ly-ti 
Farm  1n(   i.mf  (ia:ns   ]•,%<■!  Bi:  :  ttin  vy  Paritt  — 
Pr'^pc^H)    1 1') -Pf.sc  f  NT    Lr- n     \\''  '-id    Ci  «;t 
P\-Bi 'c      C"nNs-nFy:  Mil  Y      More.       Analysis 
Sh-.v.^ 

Hy    Wii.threp   W     Ca-o) 

A-i  ::uTri.-o  of  cl.  st>  ti  $2  COC  OOi)  DUO  in 
t^  ■  uriiitr-  .K;!:'.:.ii  ra  h  receij.t.s  ar.d  a  '■  :i- 
■icitTab.y  ^reaU-r  n.ciw.^v  in  tiic  co-'.  ct  lar:n 
products  to  the  coui.;:;.  wvaiIcI  bo  thf  di^ct 
results  of  the  farm  bi.  c  >  }jrr,;:i.>t't!  110- 
percent  p.intv-p:  ;ri"  p.-  ^r.itii  UiuUr  t:ils 
prtk;rH!n  Tl-e  farmer  W(ni;d  receive  127  ptr- 
c  :.'  mtre  f.  r  hifi  rye  than  he  n  iw  receives. 
127  ;'':rtnt  more  fur  h.i.s  liny.  ICO  more  for 
h.N  ba;..v.  7J  m -re  for  his  oal^.  70  miie  tcr 
bii  buckv.  lic.it,  69  inort'  fur  his  poiii.ut.-,  and 
6!    mi!:e  f   ;•   h..<  wheat 

A'  the  Mime  time,  th(-.?c  ccmmcchlits  'he 
pr:  >'*  '  f  which  already  exceed  the  propr-ed 
lio-pf'.cent  tn5i«.  cciid  v.cr  be  p'Cj'-Kd  a' 
If'.e..--  be.ow  these  of  Jvily  29,  although  pres- 
ent prii  e.-;  m  s<inie  case--  run  to  as  nuu  h  as 
26  percer;'  .(bovr  e\e!!  the  llO-perceiu  level 
Thv  ne;  r  in.- ,c:iifr.i\.'  w>  u.d  be  th.a:  (a:ni 
pru-<.>  \\uu.cl  rn  tlu-  a\t:a-:i'  be  lilUd  to  e'.iu 
rr.c:','   th- o;   the   1  !0-i  vrct.  r.t   if.-il 

Ailh.  ■,■-,;  t;.i>  C'-Utp'  if  the  p.LMty  p.ico 
was  hrtt  \v.:;oiy  pt;h'  c:;-ed  .is  part  cf  the 
oiiTUi:'.!  .^  A  A  1.'^'  -a-:,  n  :n  1033.  it  an'e- 
cl'AO>  t.  :o  p  ri'id  oy  n  .iiiy  ;  t  .u  .•;  S  »<'a  ,>f  er 
tl,t  W  1  V.  ,;:•  •!."  ry.ir.\:u  .1  A:r:ruUur-al 
Ecf:!".  -niics  n  tlie  Djop. rfneiit  oi  Acrirtilt i::  i- 
be;:i:ri  conipmii-.t;  iJariiy  pnce.-^  aiu'.  u  it-  to  iiic 
Bureaus  fiwuros  that  refirtiue  ;>  .oways  m.;de 
In  any  qucu.--s  .  n  if  .h-.-  matte:,  'lo.e  fV^iies 
hcie  mei.t!.:;   d  .Ur^  ;;\.:n  the  sair.'    .'.  i;;c; 

The  p.'.ri'y  prii. ,-  ...'f  a  c.  nim>  cl;' >■  nv.o.  be 
bneflv  d>  :.n-'d  ;\  -  th.i'  p:  c?  whivh  :\ .  \  i-iiy 
f'e  i.irm'r  t''i"  "-.'rr.e  Cf  ds  t;:ht  :t  pr  >cu:'od 
ii'.n;  .:,  t'-,e  S  ve;>.:s  :ir.'.-!it  Jiatf '.v  beiore  ^he  \  ;«* 
\iar  P.;\cric.il:y.  it  i.~  rqu  ,1  to  th.e  price  re- 
ceived bv  t!ie  f.irmcr  c.'oiing  the  ba.-e  pen  d. 
adjusifd  fi  r  V.ig  ch.iro^es  iii  his  c:-t  cf  Ir  i!i„ 
and  in  1..-  tar.u  upt  raiin^  expanse-  thai  h,;ve 
sln^c  taki-n  p  uoe 

It    >  c  ...puled  ..s  foi;v.\\~:   Tho   Burvau  h-i< 


S*. 


.iv^r.ice  p. 


alre.'.;;y  c^  i;.p..eo 
rrc.-ived  V;-  t^ic  f.^niv  r  f  r  rich  cr  p  dtir'Uft 
th  ■  b  -'  period  cf  Au:-u«i  1909  July  1914.  .oid 
f rv  in  thffc  S'ate  a\tra^es  lias  worked  cut 
average's  for  the  entire  ccun'ry  It  al.'-c  c  m- 
pote*  .i:i  mcitx  .1  the  prices  paid  by  t.ie 
fa'inor  f.T  h'..-;  pu"ch  ses.  etc.  based  on  lo.e 
ca!'-;idar  vtars  1910  14  equals  lOJ  The  aver- 
age price  received  during  the  base  peiiod 
l.s  then  mul'iphed  by  this  index  In  crdcr 
to  rb'n.:i  The  .«c-cn!!ed  parity  price  The 
per>;i.i.,-"  •  th;«  p:  i  e  cf  the  price  ciir- 
rtntly    fvce.vtd    by    the    fanner    for    his    crt  p 


tho  15th  of  each 
;  m  the  origunl 


(ccmpu'ed  by  the  Bunau  on 

month  en   th--  same  ba^i.s  a: 

ba.'^e    period)     indicates,    cf    c.  urse,    by    how 

much    tht;    current    quetati.jn    falls    short    of 

theoro*ical  p-  rity 

Avprn.-e  pr.ces  rip'.r'rd  'oy  the  Bureau  of 
.Arr:cMlMi:a;  Ecem  mici-  ^c  being  received  by 
t!.'^  i.i'mf*r  :i-  ef  .Jinv  15  a,'  shr-.vn  in  the  first 
c:  umi.  (d  the  acci,  mpanvii.e  table,  the  com- 
puted paritv  prices  as  of  thi?  same  dote  in  the 
ne.xt,  and  in  'h^  third  the  peicentage  cf  the 
ac-urtl  priC't  rtceiv'-d  •.  lie  corresponding 
parity  price-  In  the  fcurth  cclumn  are  gi\en 
th"  prices  which  'he  fnrmer  we;:;d  have  to 
receive  :ri  r : 'i  r  t.  ''-',^:::  the  proposed  110 
p  ;c»:  '  rf  nari'v  ::;d  ir.  the  last  the  per- 
centage iiici'  I  e  in  piic?  th  it  Vv'ould  be  neces- 
sary tc  a' tain  tl-ii.'-  fc;t-i:l 

It  wii;  be  tiLt'd  that  a  number  ol  ccm- 
m  o:;!u.-,  arf  air' ndy  abcie  even  the  110- 
pe'unt  level  These  for  the  most  part  nre 
pri  ducf-  The  marke*.=  ff  which  are  chiefly  or 
rn'irt.v  dcme-tic  and  'h^Tefore  largely  un- 
ntTictcd  by  the  war'  m  curtailment  cf  ex- 
port.'     Tlie  farm  be  c  s  p'ai    as  already  noted. 


would  attempt  to  freeze  these  prices  at  the 
July  29  level.  The  Incseases  in  farmer  in- 
come far  1941  crops  resulting  from  110-per- 
cent pafity  prices  are  shown  in  the  followmg 
table: 


Wheat 
Corn.. 

Oats J. 

Barley 
Rye... 


major  grains 


5| 
Rice.. 

Flaxseed 
Beans, 
Ccttcn 
Sweetp^tatces 


dry  edlble. 


14U4.  543.  COO 

619.336  000 

311.685  COO 

153. 294.  ceo 

28  662.000 

1.517.  .120.  COO 

5.002.000 

22.  364.  0«'0 

14.  2Z3.  COO 

2:6.  605.  000 

19.478.000 


Total    10  crops 1.735.825,000 

'Not  Including  cottonseed,  which  is  already 
above  1 10-percent  parity  basis. 

For  ahl  farm  products  the  gain  wculd  not 
be  likelfc  to  fall  much  sliort  of  $2,000,000,000. 


P  I'-ity  prices  for  farmers  as  of  July  IS 


Acl  jaJ 
pr  re 


Wheat 

(   :.t-  .. 

F  ..r!i-> 

i     e.  rf;urh 

1  i.'kwl'eat 

1  ..i\M-ed 

Feans   dry  edible 

Cotton  

Colfon.^red 

Svvreti'Ot  attics 

I'.ay 

.nuts 

.\|.pl«i 

Ho->:s 

Mevii-attle 


\'t  r1  calvt-s .-- 

tiheee- 

I   iiiibs .• 

('•;;tor     .   

'■  .turfHt.. 

">'  I'-i,  « 'lolosale 

M.ll-  ret-iiP    

('•ictrcr.s,  live 

l-FUS 

Wool.. 


,...busheb. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

..do... 

do... 

do  .. 

.ICO  tK)unrts. 

pOllDliS. 

ton?. 

bushels. 

tons. 

ixi'in''s- 
:)usIk'1s. 

.  lU)  r>oi]n<!s. 

do  .. 

do  .. 

do... 


-::l,^. 


do    . 

pounds- 

...  do    . 
.ICOpo'in.^s- 

(H'arts. 

poiin'.s 

......doii'n. 

pounds. 


10. 

X. 

4. 


Already  at;ii\o  l!()-percc:it  rnrity  hs'^'s. 
.  \,^ill<l,.,^   .  r  t,  .,v..nai  vana'i(in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  reaction  I  had 
to  this  article  wa.s  "why  is  the  writer  £0 
disturbed  by  this  price  advance?"  Wculd 
r  bp  a  Very  sonou.^  n:i.-carnage  of  justice 
if  tlie  narional  f.irm  income  should  ad- 
vance ncany  $2. COO  000  OCO  when  the  na- 
tional income  is  txptcted  to  rise  $25,- 
OOfOOOOCO.  -.w.A  wh- n  "h  lural  people 
ii  e.-en;  25  percent  ot  cur  population? 
L  ilie  ccil.ne  on  butter  is  to  be  37.3  cents 
p- r  pcuiid.  the  ceiliiit:  on  cheese  w.Il  be 
about  on"-ha:f,  or  18.6  cents  per  pound. 

I  especially  ca'il  to  the  attention  of 
Hon.  Cl.apence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agiicultuial  Appro- 
priations thi.  proposed  ceiling  of  S7  62  per 
hundredweight  on  beef  cattle  and  ic  the 
attention  of  Hen.  H.\mpton  Fuimer  the 
pioposed  ceiling  of  18  1  cents  ptr  pound 
en  cotton. 

As  most  States  produce  butt-r.  wliich 
normally  represents  about  '.5  percent  of 
the  manufactured  dairy  pr^din's  I  know 
this  product  has  universal  interest.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  tc  try  and  discuss 
this  butter  question,  bu-  want  ycu  to  ask 
your  farmer  inends  while  y^u  aie  home  if 


Hr<' 
Ho 


Parit.\ 
.,  price 


Perccn  I 

I  art  us  I  to 

parity 


.1, 


•Vt 
ilM 

127 
l.v.> 
164 
IW 

2S 

I 

14 

1432 
H) 
111 
V, 

me 

•>< 

r 
;{ 

14 
i^j 
13 
107 

as 


il. 


1. 

IS. 

i! 

9. 
rl. 
8. 
6. 


t 


7M 
KM 

Kil 
S2t- 

v.'.s 

1.71 

2.1 

4S 

1U9 

Pt) 

It* 

7V 

()f.38 

'JH 
CO 
93 
On 
V2 
M 

;;35 . 

3W 
in 

1.VJ 
2.'.7 


81.5 

«1.  f. 

.'4.» 
4S.4 
Mriu 
•  4.7 
7H.() 
76.4 

lift  7 

ffi.  6 

4K5 

W.2 

74.2 

10«i.  3 

12<l.  7 

114.4 

T«.4 

11»'.0 

<i2.f' 

112.3 

IfM). 0 

lis  9 

110.5 

W».  C 

140.  4 


111) 

perwn 

parily 

rricc 


I  Percent 

I  irerease 

I  required 

for  1 H)- 

rertent 

prices 


J!l.:»l 
.ViM 

.  ^iA 
.'.Hi 

1.054 

1.1  aU 

1.  (T* 

2.475 

4.il3 
.1M4 
S2.  ttt 

I.iS5 
17.  b7 
.n-';2 

1.41 
10.  K 

7.12 

9.V 

0.0' 

K  .VJ 
.373 
.3.VJ 

-.'.31 
.o<)t» 
•  I'v 


.M.2 

tM.8 

7s.  t) 

ino.2 

127.2 

7.8 

TO.l 

44.7 

lULl 

2&7 

) 

27.1 

12f,.8 

*W.  <? 

4N4 

3.5 

Ol 

CI 

4J.9 
I'J 

13.8 
(b 

lao 

(O 

(') 
las 


iminary. 
dcd  l>v  fHT.Tcr  direct  to  ronstin  ir. 


thev  ban  produce  37  3-cent-per-pound 
butter  at  present  farm  wage  levels  and 
with  l|he  present  prices  of  products  they 
purchase.  Ask  any  butter-producing 
farmei-  if  he  can  produce  37.3-cent  but- 
tei  with  93  cents  per  bushel  corn.  90 
cents  jper  bu-hrl  barley,  58  cents  per 
bushel  oats,  and  S17  a  ton  hay,  or  whether 
it  is  niore  advantageous  to  him  tc  seU  his 
grains!  and  fodder 

SOME     FARM     PRICES 

The|  following  cfiacial  lettor  shrw-s  the 
pricesi  of  the  major  farm  crcps  the  10 
years  Ibefore  the  Hcuse  of  Rspresenta- 
tives  (Same  under  the  control  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  the  prices  which  have  prevailed 
during  the  10  years  since  the  New  Deal 
has  controlled  the  Hcuse  of  Represent- 
atives: 

UNi'fED  States   Department 

OF    AcniCULTUTtE, 

Ag$icultural    M.arketing    Service. 
ifash\ngtcn.   D.  C ,  August   9.   1941. 

Hon.    4eID    F.   MU2EAY. 

H9use   0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C 
Dear  Mr    Murray:    In   reply  to  ycur  letter 
of  August  6  requesting  10-year  average  price* 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  PvKCOPvD 
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for  certain  commodities  for  the  two  periods 
1921-30  and  1931-40,  the  following  table  will 
supply  vou  with  the  deslre<l  information  i 

A:    -  ;    ^'      received  by  farmers 


Commodity 


lO-yeai 
ftversKe 

price 
(l«21-30) 


Wheat,' CCEt5  per  i'U>nii 

("ore.'  cents  per  liu'hpl.- 

(•ats.'a^nls  per  bushel 

Harlcy.'centsper  bushel 

Huttcr,'  cents  per  pound 

rhccse,-  cents  per  pound ... .. 

Firt"<.'  certs  per  dori'n. 

Ii(,'5 !  dollars  per  IW  pounds 

iHefcattlr,-dollarsi>erK«ipounds. 


107. 2 

76.  s 

3y.  9 

5«.6 
30.9 
?o.  1 
27.2 
8.95 
7.00 


lO-vear 
avi THZc 

price 
(lWl-4tii 


71.  1 

.'K7 
HO.  4 
45.3 

:h.  ."•. 

)3.  0 

IS.  .'. 
6.35 

;.78 


'  lO-vear  '^ea.<!o^  nveraee  priw- 
Avcrape  price  for  10  calendar  years. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  F.  Callander. 
Head  Agricultura'  Statistician, 
In  charge.  Agricyultural  Sta.istics  Division 

Percent  higher  10  yetirs  before  New 
Deal  controlled  the  House  of  R?presenta- 
tives:  wheat  50,  corn  31.  oats  31.  barley 
25.  butter  56.  cheese  55,  c:p5  47.  hogs  41. 
and  beef  cattle  21. 

Please  note  that  the  IC-year  RopubU- 
c[.n  average  for  butter  and  cheese  was 
higher  than  the  110-pcrctnt  parity  price 
ceiling  proposed  by  Henderson.  Ginsburg, 
Hamm,  Elliott  &  Co.  When  ycu  put 
a  ceiling  of  37  cents  per  pDund  on  butter 
you  put  a  wage  scale  of  20  cents  per  hour 
or  less  for  a  large  grou  )  of  American 
workers.  Cotton  representatives  sr.y  that 
18  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  is  not 
over  18  cents  per  hour  for  the  labor  pro- 
ducing this  cotton. 

The  prices  of  the  great  bulk  of  agri- 
cultural products  have  been  so  low  for 
so  long  under  the  New  Deal  that  farm 
price  advances  which  would  permit  the 
farmer  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  this  world  are  disturbing  to  the  farm 
price  manipulators  of  the  New  Deal.  The 
largest  cost  of  producing  agricultural 
products  is  labor  and  the  l?bor  which 
produces  the  food  for  this  Natior  is  en- 
titled to  the  legislative  protection  which 
is  accorded  to  any  other  group  of  labor. 
This  protection  is  not  going  to  be  ac- 
corded by  the  37  cents  per  pound  ceiling 
for  butter  proposed  by  the  discredited 
apostles  of  the  more  abundant  life.  One 
fact  is  evident.  Secretary  Wickert  will 
not  get  the  dairy  products  he  wants  or 
thinks  he  wants  with  this  program  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Henderson. 

Since  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
gradually  disintegrated  into  a  social  and 
political  agency  of  government,  the 
farmers  of  the  country  cannot  expect 
their  interests  to  be  protected  by  the 
Agriculture  Department.  Members  of 
Congress  should  study  this  problem  and 
see  that  the  rural  people  of  this  country 
receive  the  legislative  protection  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 


The  Situ.'^tion  in  Scuth  Ai^ierica 

EXTENSIO.N    OF    REMARKS 

CF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOfSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUES 


Tursday,  August  12.1941 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now.  as 
never  before  in  its  history,  this  hemi- 
sphere is  being  subjected  to  an  acute 
degree  of  imperilment  from  within  and 
without  due  mainly  to  a  well-crganizcd. 
in.sidious  effort  on  the  part  of  a  combi- 
nation of  foreign  powers  to  disrupt  not 
only  the  way  of  life  of  our  people,  but 
also  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dis- 
trust among  neighboring  friendly  coun- 
tries. The  form  of  organization  and  the 
methods  of  spreading  subversive  threats 
difTer  slightly  in  each  American  republic, 
but  the  a^ms  are  always  the  same — to 
discredit  the  efforts  of  the -United  States 
and  other  governments  and  to  bring  into 
power  in  each  of  the  several  countries  a 
government  which  will  be  sympathetic 
to  the  totalitarian  ideal. 

The  G?rman  organization,  with  brief 
reference  to  others,  is  considered  here 
because  it  is  a  strongly  centralized  and 
directed  military  agent,  formed  along 
military  lines,  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose to  further  the  German  war  aims  in 
a  manner  which  has  pioved  eminently 
successful  in  Europe— notably  in  Norway, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  France.  More- 
over, it  is  the  model  organization  whose 
methods  all  other  subversive  groups  at- 
tempt to  emulate.  Such  a  cleverly  led 
and  organ  z^-d  force  requires  at  least  the 
creation  and  m.aintenance  of  a  large  and 
well-trained  counter  force  ready  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  assist  and  quickly 
move  to  assist  any  threatened  country 
requiring  aid.  if  the  way  of  life  in  our 
hemisphera  is  to  be  maintained  and  the 
defense  plans  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  realized. 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  ram-fications 
of  the  Nazi  organization  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  threat  to  all  the  countries  in  cur 
hemisphere,  only  an  oulline  cf  many- 
sided  activities  of  this  huge  machine  can 
be  covered. 

First  consider  the  situation  in  Argen- 
tina. These  Nazi  activities  are  controlled 
by  a  Gerrian  who  is  listed  as  a  civil  at- 
tache of  the  German  Embassy  s.aff.  Be- 
fore this  m«i  ai  rived.  Christian  Znisser, 
who  was  in  charge  of  German  espionage 
in  Poland  before  the  war,  was  chief  cf 
the  Nazi  party  both  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  Two  hundred  and  three  Ger- 
man schools,  320  old-line  German  asso- 
ciations, end  102  local  groups  are  used  in 
spreading  propaganda.  Money  for  the£ie 
activities  is  levied  on  all  German  na- 
tionals, and  even  Argentine  employees  of 
German  flrm.s.  At  least  one  daily  news- 
paper, two  weckhes,  and  me  monthly 
pubhcation  are  financed.    Proof  of  the 


militant  intent  of  the  Nuzis  in  Aitt.ntma 
may  be  found  in  the  Pataconian  inves- 
tigation of  German  plans  lor  control  of 
this  region  in  the  early  part  of  1939  and 
the  Misiones  affair  of  1940.  where    N...i 

cells  were  uncovered  in  numbers.  An- 
other it€m  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  that  a  Germ.an  Army  mission  directed 
the  training  of  the  Argentine  Army  until 
July  1940.  The  Argentine  Government 
has  been  showing  considerable  concern  In 
recent  months  over  the  Nazi  activities, 
and  recent  raids  on  meetings  and  propa- 
ganda centers  have  all  indicated  that  this 
activity  is  w.desprcad. 

In  Brazil,  the  German  E-f^bassy  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  estimates  that  there  are  1.- 
200.000  Germans  and  descendants  of 
Germans.  Here  through  foreign  office 
officials  the  Nazis  have  built  up  a  power- 
ful organization  for  spreading  propa- 
ganda, employing  many  in  th'  K:i.l  .issy 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  whose  names  do  not 
appear  on  any  pubtishod  list.  The  lart^e 
number  of  Italians  and  Japanese  v.iio 
have  settled  in  regional  groups  in  Brazil 
is  well  known.  This  situation  is  ci  e  n- 
siderable  potential  dancer. 

When  we  turn  to  Chile  we  fii.d  that 
there  are  about  20,000  European-b^:n 
Germans  and  between  125.CO0  ai.d  175,- 
000  descendants  of  immigrant  G  iir.ans 
in  the  country.  With  this  larpt  Gi  in...n 
concentration,  the  German  Einba.-.vv  is 
able  to  asserjs  from  German  f\nv.<  and 
citizens  enough  money  to  sprnd  3  000  uOO 
pe. OS— about  SIOO.OOO— monthly  en  piop- 
aganda.  The  Nazis  are  extremt.y  well 
organized  here,  having  65  party  !•  adeis. 
101  bund  leaders,  and  107  teachers  woik- 
ing  throughout  the  country. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia,  no  less 
than  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  Ju  y  19,  was 
forced  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  in  order 
to  forestall  a  serious  threat  to  its  scver- 
eif.nty  which  would  have  ^placed  the 
whole  country  in  strong  totalitarian 
hands.  This  threat  was  planned  throURh 
the  assistance  of  the  G  iman  Mir.istcr 
to  Bclivia,  Ernst  Wendicr.  Hr-d  t:t  ■  pio- 
pcsed  coup  detat  been  suece.>.li;l.  the 
contract  for  wolfram  and  tin  with  tl.e 
United  Slates  and  England  v.ould  l.c^ve 
been  annull?d,  and  the  recently  author- 
ized air  line  operated  by  Bolivian  and 
United  States  interests  would  have  b-en 
expelled  from  the  country. 

In  Colombia,  which  covers  the  southern 

approaches  of  the  Panama  Canal,   the 

Nazi  organutation  is  well  set  up  and  very 

industrious.    So  far  in  this  country  little 

stress  is  placed  on  miUtary  activities,  tut 

every  effort  is  being  made  to  undermine 

the  faith  of  the  Colombian  people  in  the 

democratic  cause  and  to  create  ill  v.  ill 

toward  the  United  S.ates.     Because  ef 

the    strong    German    ccmrr.ercial    and 

financial  interests  in  Colom,tda.  the  Nazis 

are  able  to  spend  largo  am«6nts  of  money 

on   propaganda.     Pc.-sibly   tlte   greater 

threat  to  the  Panama  C.-.nal  ■,  in  citr.e 

from  hidden  air  fields  in  the  little-m- 

habiated    regions    witliin    air-bombing 

distance  of  the  Canal 

Our  closest  neighbor,  M-  xi-,  !ia.=  Axis 
propaganda  organizations  finlrarme  two 
separate  elements,  tl.c  irv.ernaticnal  and 
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the  domestic.    The  German  pmup.  \^hich   ; 
Includes  the  official  diiirinatic  and  con-   j 
sii'.ar   rtprr;-fntafi\-e';   and   the   unofficial    1 
'G'-rman  rcMd.'nts  is  th.e  most  active  and 
m^'-t  inHufniiH!  oi  a;!,  | 

O  ::ran   hu-.nc-'-mfn    in   Mexico   are  ; 
T":-'.Md    t)    cnntrifiute    lavg-    sums    cf    ; 
nrv.cy  monthly  for  German  prop'iganda.    | 
The  n.Tve  rpnff-r  of  a'.l  G'  rman  financial 
acMvif'.e-'  is  the  German  <Sci;th    Ameii-   : 
rani  Ban'r:   '^.■•re  of  whose  employees  are   ; 
charn.Hi  i  xelusively  with   nipervi.-icn   of 
all   'politit  al-e(onnm:^-"  ar counts  and  the 
dl>burs"!nent    and    sup.rviMon    of    funds 
a'.located   fcr  thi-e  activine.s.     In  oider 
to  maintain  tl'is  control,  all  the  coi-rcive 
met  hods  availabl--  to  the  bank  aie  U'^ed 
to  forre  tl-.p  G'^;  man  hna'^.'s  to  carry  on 
tlitir  hu.-iness  ti^.roUi^h  the  bank,  and  any   ; 
attem.p*  to  'liide  this  control  brings  \m-   , 
mcdiat''  pecuniarv  difficulties  in  reprisal 
for    thp    RUiUy    one.    through    denial    of 
credit,  boycott  on  the  part  of  the  colony, 
or  Sn  .some  other  form. 

The  Japanese  have  also  long  been 
active  In  Mexico  for  tlie  coUecuon  of 
military  information  and  the  ea'.henng 
of  stra'fx-.c  raw  materials,  with  perhaps 
more  tlian  a  ca.-.ual  look  at  the  ccuntrits 
of  Central  Am.erica.  It  is  worthy  ot  note 
that  a  man  wiio  is  said  to  have  been  the 
directing  aeent  for  ,ubversive  activities 
in  Thailand  previous  to  the  rt  cent  trouble 
there  has  been  transferred  to  Mexico. 

In  Central  America  the  Honduran 
Government,  en  March  21  last,  declared 
the  German  charre  d'affaires  at  Teguci- 
galpa, Christian  Zinsser,  persona  non 
grata  becau-e  if  his  activities  in  spread- 
ing propaganda  and  attempting  to  pro- 
vcke  trcuble  between  the  United  States 
and  H  nduras.  This  is  the  same  Ger- 
man onki-.il  wh.ij  was  reported  so  active 
nnd  danizerous  previously  in  Arcentina, 
He  was  rt^noveri  from  the  Argentine  and 
then  went  to  Honduras  to  continue  his 
subversive  activities. 

The  lonp-standins  boundary  di>pute 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador  has  recen'ly 
again  become  active,  and  there  i=:  ev-ry 
Indicati  n  cf  the  Axis'  hand  m  this  in- 
citement. It  is  events  of  this  kind  which 
the  Nazis  welcome  to  fan  hatred  be'ween 
neighbors  and  to  weaken  the  confidence 
of  people  in  their  governments.  They 
al^o  ser\e  to  encace  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  and  tend  to  bring  discredit 
on  its  pood-neicrhbor  policy. 

A  quick  glance  at  totalitarian  air  ac- 
tivities in  the  whole  of  South  America 
reveals  tlie  following: 

The  German  and   associate  controlled 
air  lines  in  South  America  first  became 
active   in  the   early    1920"s.     These   en- 
terprises were  primarily  comm.ercial  in 
nature    and    rem.ained    so    until    shortly 
after   the  accesc^ion   of   the   Nazi   regim-, 
in  Germany.    At  that  time  Germ.an  air- 
transport   policy    underwent    a    funda- 
mental change  and  German  activities  in 
S<^uth   America,   while    remaining    ccm- 
-^    mercial  in  form,  became  largely  prcpa- 
^    ghndistic  and  even  military  in  intent. 
A  large-scale  program  was  bcgttn  early 
In  1935.  the  spearhead  of  which  has  been 
the   Brazilian  Syndicate   Condor.     This 
line,  to  all  intent  and  purposes,  is  an  arm 
of  the  German-owned  Lufthansa  and  has 
been  lib-rally  supplied   with  equipment 
and  funds.   In  addition  to  expanding  the 


services  of  wholly  Germ.an-owned  com- 
panies, the  Germans  have  acquired  in- 
fluence over  a  nuirib'-.r  cf  &  u'h  Ameri- 
can-owned lines  by  selling  them  equip- 
rr.tnt  and  lu::i;-h;r:g  ti:'  m  with  technical 
personnel  on  very  lib^rnl  lines.     There 
air    nine    Axis    air    lin-s— 16  600    route 
n-.;l  ~ — operating      In      S^u-h      America, 
wiiich    use    German    equ.pir.'^nt    exclu- 
siv.  ly     S-v.n  <  f  th- --  also  employ  vari- 
ous  prcportions   of   G-rnian   personnel. 
Two  of  the  latter.  Condor  in  Brazil  and 
S.'dta   in    Ecu:tdcr,   tntalnic:    8,300    route 
m.lt.--.  arr  con-.p!'  t^'Iy  G-  rir.an-cwned  and 
m.inaced.    Vant:.  in  Biazil,  though  partly 
S  u-h   Am' iican-cwned.   was   originally 
ore  imzed  by  Germans. 

Axis  and  particularly  German  a.r-line 
activities  in  South  America  en  the  present 
scale  are  certainly  aiiain-t  every  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

They  offer  both  a  near-ierm  threat 
which  is  primarily  m-ilitary  and  a  most 
serious  long-term  menace  whicli  in  addi- 
tion i.«  economiic  and  political.  Certain  of 
their  routes  clearly  appear  to  have  been 
opened  to  tap  stra-^'eic  area,  witlicut  re- 
gard  to   traffic   possibilities. 

Sine:'  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  son-;e  of 
the  activities  of  the  Axi.s  lines  have  been 
almost   openly    miii'ary.     Until   pronib- 
ited   by   Brazilian   Government.   Condor 
used  fcur-enpmed  planes  on  several  occa- 
sions to  observe  t-he  position  cf  British 
cruisers    operating    in    South    Atlantic, 
probably  passing  this  inform.ation  on  to 
German  surface  raiders.     As  a  connect- 
ing air  link  to  Europe  the  Italian  trans- 
AMantic  air  line.  Lati.  today  flies    from 
Rome  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  by  way 
of  the  Brazilian  coast.  In  Mrrch  1941  Bra- 
zil fined  Lati  because  of  an  exttndtd  test 
flight  that  seemed -closely  connected  with 
t!v^  departure  of  Italian  fr-aehters  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Europe  the  nex':  day. 
While  this  line  ncrnially  m.akcs  one  flight 
we»'kly  to  and  from  Europe,  four  flights 
were  made  from  Na^al  during  the  period 
June     22-29.     1941.     This     increase     of 
schedule  coincided  with  the  preparation 
for  sailing  of  six  Axis  surface  craft,  which 
actually  ^sailed    June    27-29      La'i    thus 
furnishes    the  .\xis   Powers  m  Europe  a 
m^^ans  of  air  reconnaissance  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  well  as  a  fast  route  of 
com.munication  and  transp-jrtation. 

The  present  German  air  lines  represent 
a  distinct  thrf^at  to  the  Panam.a  Canal. 
Should  the  war  permit  the  Germans  an 
opportunity,  this  network  would  un- 
doubtedly be  greatly  expanded.  Elabo- 
rate ground  facilities  of  military  value 
would  be  established  and  numb»r<  of 
high-performance  airplanes  placed  in 
service.  Under  such  condittons  the  Sedta 
operations  in  Ecuador  and  the  Condor 
in  the  western  reeions  of  Brazil  would 
constitute  constant  menaces  to  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  add  ticn,  Ccndcr 
bases  on  the  shoulder  of  Brazil  would  b-- 
cf  great  value  as  a  bridgehead  for  an 
invasion  attempt. 

The  full  story  cf  the  extent  of  the 
totalitarian  effort  in  Latin  America  can- 
not now  be  told  without  injury  to  the 
measures  the  United  Sta' es  and  other 
governments  are  taking  to  supervise  and 
control  this  menace.  Ths  tremendous 
threat  to  our  security  and  way  of  life  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  pcsi.ive,  adequate, 


and  competent  counter  force  always 
ready  and  available  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  until  this  great  danger  is 
banished. 


Shall  the  Uait.'d  Slates  Eater  the  Sh.'.-ctiag 
Stage  of  War? 


EXTEJpSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

I  OP 

HON.; ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HbuSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


t       Tuisday.  August  12. 1941 

RADIO    ADDRESS    OP   HON     ANTON    J. 
JOHNSON,   OF   ILLINOIS 


Mr.  JOHKSON  of  Illinois.  Mt.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recokp.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  recently  over  the 
radio: 


5s  which  I  d€ 
io:        I 

rst  of  at.  I  de! 


First  of  af .  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  Mutual  tBroadcasting  System  for  granting 
me  this  tlmp  I  am  neither  speaking  for  nor 
appearing  lir  any  group,  but  Just  as  an  aver- 
age citizen  Expressing  my  honest  convictions. 
It  is  myt  purpose  to  dlscu-ss  briefly  the 
question,  Shall  the  United  Stptes  enter  the 
?hoot!i.g  st|ige  of  war? 

This  question,  of  course  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tht  matter  of  cur  defense  and  the 
defense  cf  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  MoQrce  Doctrine,  long  an  accepted 
policy  by  oUr  people,  was  ofiBcially  approved 
by  an  act  of  Congress  only  last  year.  Briefly, 
the  commori  accepted  understanding  of  that 
policy  has  Ibeen:  We  keep  to  our  own  Western 
Hemlsphera  affairs,  and  we  will  also  keep  cut 
of  Eastern  hemisphere  affairs,  and  we  expect 
the  Eaaterq  Hemisphere  to  keep  out  of  West- 
ern Hemisihcrc  affairs. 

We  are  ^eeC  on  full  defense  of  not  only 
our  own  Oouniry,  but  also  defense  of  the 
republics  to  the  south  of  us  who  will  coop- 
erate with  Ms  and  who  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves. 

In  the  fl^st  place,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
question  ot  war  or  peace  Is  being  beclouded 
by  a  lOt  of  Issues  that  have  little  or  no  bear- 
ing upon  dondltions  as  they  now  exift 

War  or  peace  is  actually  a  matter  of  se- 
lection. 

We  can  have  either,  and  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
make  cur  choice. 

We  are  told  that  If  we  don't  get  into  this 
war  and  h#lp  England  defeat  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan,  we  will  have  to  do  it  alone  later 
on.  This  might  be  true,  but  I  do  not  believe 
It.  I  feel  It  is  a  false  premise  that  will  not 
bear  up  under  cold  and  unemotional 
scrutiny. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  dictator  nations 
being  able  to  make  a  succer«ful  Invasion  of 
this  country  now  or  in  the  near  future, 
whether  Qigland  stands  or  tails. 

The  Axis  Powers  do  not  have  the  ships  and 
lines  of  stjpply  required  for  such  stupendous 
undertaking,  and  they  know  it  full  well. 

Our  own  Army  and  Navy  experts  are  well 
aware  of  how  supply  demands  pile  up  In 
ceometrical  progresslcn  as  lines  of  communi- 
cations ar»d  transportation  lengthen.  Nor  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  the  Axis  Powers  be- 
ing able  to  acquire  such  necessary  facilities 
in  the  near  future,  either  through  the  capit- 
ulation of  the  Britisfti  and  their  latest  ally, 
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Russia,   or  by    their  own   shipbuilding   and 
military  production  efforts. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
does  not  now  have  the  transportation  facili- 
ties necessary  to  support  the  required  line 
of  supply  for  another  invasion  of  Europe 
The  reason  we  do  not  have  such  facihties  is 
largely  becau.se  we  have  been  giving  too  many 
of  them   away. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  our  coastal 
cities  and  Industrial  centers  being  bombed 
from  the  air.  It  Is  probably  soon  possible  for 
suicide  air  squadrons  to  do>that,  but  suicide 
bomber  squadrons  do  not  win  wars  If  that 
were  so.  England  would  have  long  since  fur- 
rendercd.  No;  it  takes  a  powerful  Navy. 
hundreds  of  cargo  vessels,  and  millions  of 
men  to  wage  a  transoceanic  war— win  or  lose. 
Anything  less  than  that  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  is  even  more  foolhardy 
than  e%-en  Hitler  is  apt  to  contemplate 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  create  an  Impression 
that  we  are  entirely  free  from  danger.  I 
admit  we  are  faced  with  an  acute  danger. 
But  it  Is  from  wKhin  rather  than  from 
without. 

I  refer  to  the  minority  war  group,  the  10 
or  20  percent  of  our  people  who  are  clamor- 
ing for  and  pushing  us  toward  war  What 
Is  their  goal? 

Can  it  possibly  be  to  develop  such  a  great 
national  fear  amongst  us  to  the  point  where, 
In  desperation,  we  enter  Into  an  offensive  war 
before  we  are  adequately  prepared  even  for  a 
defensive  war? 

My  fellow  Americans,  should  that  occur, 
we  will  find  ourselves  In  the  midst  of  chaos, 
and  that.  I  warn  you.  would  be  a  quick  end  to 
all  our  freedoms  and  the  last  real  representa- 
tive  form   of   government   would   pass   from 

the  earth. 

A  year  hence  our  situation  will  be  changed. 
We  will  have  a  much  larger  Navy,  hundreds 
of  additional  cargo  vessels,  puns,  and  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds,  and  upward  of  2.000.000 
well-trained  soldiers  From  the  military  and 
naval  standpoint,  we  will  then  be  much  bet- 
ter prepared  to  aid  in  the  drfense  of  the 
republics  to  the  souTh  of  u=  We  are  In  no 
such  position  today 

And  don't  forget— while  bombers  can  level 
cities,  disrupt  transportaUon.  and  motorized 
•divisions  can  overrun  countrysides.  It  still 
takes  the  age-old  foot  soldier  to  win  a  war  by 
actual  occupation  They  are  Just  as  neces- 
sary today  as  they  were  in  Caesar's  time,  and 
probably  even  more  so,  for  modern  war  arenas 
now  embrace  continents  rather  than  just  a 
few  hundred   square  miles  of  territory. 

So  much  for  the  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  cr  not  we  shall  go  to  war  now  or 
remain  at  armed  peace. 
Let  us  look  at  the  domestic  economic  angle. 
Up  to  June  26.  1941,  Congress  has  author- 
ized more  than  fifty  and  one-half  billions  of 
dollars  for  defense,  of  which  approximately 
twenty-seven  billion  has  actually  been  spent 
for  ships,  airplanes,  ordnance,  training  of 
men.  and  all  the  other  Items  required  to 
build  a  huge  Army  and  Navy 

In  addition.  »8.775.000.000  has  been  ad- 
vanced under  the  Lend  Lease  Act  and  through 
RFC  loans  to  the  British.  Chinese,  and 
Free  French.  It  is  now  reliably  reported  that 
Congress  will  soon  be  called  upon  for  at  least 
another  $7,000,000,000  for  lend-lease  pur- 
poses, probably  most  of  which  Is  Intended  for 
Russia. 

Let  us  realize  the  cost  of  war 
■?  Go  back  24  vears.  when  we  entered  the 
'first  World  War"  Our  national  debt  was  then 
$1,000,000,000  At  the  end  of  the  war  ciu- 
national  debt  had  risen  to  the  dizzy  stmi  of 
$26  000.000.000. 

During  the  succeeding  administrations  of 
Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover,  that  debt  was 
reduced  eleven  bllllcn  in  11  years,  to  fifteen 
billion.  And  mav  I  remind  you  that  we  have 
paid  another  fifteen  billinn  In  Interest  on 
the  last  Worl'-'  War  debt. 


Since  1930  we  have  not  reduced  that  debt 
of  fifteen  billion.  Now  we  confront  World 
War  No.  2  with  a  $45,000,000,000  debt,  and 
with  additional  authorized  expenditures  con- 
fronting us  it  is  estimated  we  will  have  in- 
creased oui  national  debt  to  $100,000,000,000 
this  year. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  national  credit 
and  prevent  bankruptcy,  we  are  going  to  pay 
taxes  such  as  has  ne%"er  before  been  experi- 
enced In  America,  "i'es,  we  talk  about  the 
three  acd  one-half  bllllcn  dollar  tax  bill  now 
pending  In  Congress.  That  is  only  the  new 
tax  Increase  over  the  nine  and  one-half  bil- 
lion tax  under  existing  law.  Someone  once 
said,  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  po^^er  to  de- 
stroy." 

War  and  taxes  for  war  can  be  implements 
of  destruction  to  ourselves.  Such  huge  ex- 
penditures with  their  attendant  waste,  )f 
continued  long,  can  havt  but  one  result, 
national  bankruptcy. 

Concentration  of  skilled  workers  Into  war 
plants,  shipyards,  etc  .  and  the  curtailment 
of  regular  Industrial  activities  in  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  of  our  Nation  is  already 
causing  severe  dislocations  in  our  domestic 
life 

May  1  quote  briefly  from  a  letter  received 
last  week  from  a  hotelkeeper  in  the  Midwest: 
"Since  the  first  of  the  year  more  and  more 
of  our  regular  patrons  are  off  the  road,  and 
always  the  same  answer;  'Nothing  to  sell." 
Tragically  he  continues.  "I  hope  that  Con- 
gress in  giving  away  billions  to  save  democ- 
racy will  find  some  way  to  save  the  individual, 
without  whom  there  would  be  no  democracy." 
The  temporary  prosperity  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing is  fleeting  It  is  not  constructive 
nor  enduring,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
defense  money  is  being  spent  on  articles  of 
destruction,  and  It  represents  In  all  im- 
portant phases  a  continuation  of  the  dis- 
trlbute-the-wealth  idea. 

Time  does  not  permit  discussion  of  all  the 
economic  Inequalities  that  resulted  from  the 
defense  program  thus  far. 

To  me.  the  moral  aspect  of  an  aggressive 
war  Is  unsupportable  Aggressors  are  ruth- 
less; and  should  we  send  another  A.  E.  F.  to 
Europe,  we.  too,  would  become  ruthless. 

We  are  told  we  must  fight  the  dictators  to 
maintain  the  "four  freedoms"  I  say  the 
"four  freedoms"  will  survive,  whatever  their 
transitory  state  may  be  at  the  moment 
Those  nations  who  want  them  will  have  them 
sooner  or  later 

"Save    the   world   for   democracy"   Is   the 
slogan  Invented  by  the  war  advocates.     What 
democracies   are   we   to  save,   and   who   is   to 
save   who?     Poor  Finland,  considered   by  us 
as  the  most  honorable  nation,  the  one  nation 
who  paid  her  World  War  debt  installments 
to  us.  yet  last  week  we  read  of  Finland  being 
bombed  by  Britain.     Part  of  France  fighting 
Germany  and  part  fighting  England.     "Red" 
Russia,  our  new-found  democracy,  for  years 
considered  by  us  as  our  worst  enemy  because 
of  the  secret  agents  she  has  employed  here  in 
our  Nation  to  plot  cur  overthrow,  new  appears 
to  have  become  our  bosom  friend.     We  are  all 
beginning  to  say.  "What's  going  on  anyway?" 
The  greatest  boon  to  mankind  will  be  the 
powerful  example  we  can  set  by  showing  them 
the  futilitv  of  war.  and  that  war  is  not  neces- 
sary in  a  true  republic.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  do  go  into  these  conflicts,  we  shall  settle 
nothing,  while  at  the  same  time  prove  our- 
selves to  be  no  better  than  these  who  started 
them,  and  bring  upon  cur  own  heads,  as  we 
did  after  the  first  World  War.  the  criticism 
and  even  hatred  of  some  of  our  AUles  for  pro- 
longing the  war 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  you  hear  this  talk 
tonight  ycu  mav  be  wondering  what  ycu  can 
do  to  help  decide  whether  this  Nation  selects 
war  or  peace  as  its  national  destiny.  Let  me 
say  in  conclusion  that  you  have  everything 
to  do  with  this  decision  If  you  want  Amer- 
ica to  remain  at  peace.  wTlte  your  President 


and  tell  him  so.  I)o  not  stop  there  A'.>o 
write  letters  to  your  two  Senators  and  >  in 
Congressmen  asking  them  to  lake  an  nct,^e 
part  In  the  ciusade  to  keep  America  cui  cl 
this  war  Your  letters  are  carefully  read  here 
in  Washington,  and  In  this  final  analysis  your 
desires  will  be  followed  by  your  Government, 
The  decision  Is  In  your  hands. 


Is  Nation  Being  Taken  Down  the  Road 
to  Socialirm? 


EXTENSION   CF   P  EM  ARKS 

F 

-  HON.  LEUNDM.  FORD 

IN  THE  HOU.^E  CF  REFRESENT.\TIVE3 


Tuesday,  ^i.ciof  ::    l^il 


AN    EDITCnU.-iL 


Ml  LELAND  M,  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. i;::di  :  leave  to  »  ^ti  :id  n^y  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

IS     NATION     BEING     TAKFN     DOWN     TTtE     R-'iD     TO 

SOCI.^.LlSM? 

"Are  President  Roosevelt  and  lis  m  re  in- 
timate advisers,  in  cooperation  wi'.h  the 
British  Labor  Party,  bent  on  delivi':;:.i;  the 
United  States  to  Socialism?  Are  they  trying 
to  turn  our  Government  into  a  labor  govern- 
ment, paralleling  the  effort  of  Bevln.  Laski. 
and  the  English  radicals,  and  our  eci.nomic 
system  Into  a  collectivist  system  control,  as 
In  the  European  dictatorships,  by  one  .'-trong 
leader  and  his  aides? 

"Have  they  seized  upon  the  present  defense 
crisis  as  an  opportunity  to  d:  credit,  then 
liquidate  private  enterprise?  Is  the  admin- 
istration taming  a  half-puppet  Congress  with 
patronage  and  breaking  its  prestige  in  order 
to  forestall  opposition  to  a  socialist  organi- 
zation of  society''  Is  it  subordinating  de- 
fense to  politics  and  pollf!ics.  in  the  ordmarj* 
sense,  to  class  war?" 

These  are  the  startling  question!  that  Am:.s 
Pinchot.  New  York  statesman  and  publicist. 
asks  the  American  people  in  a  pamphlet  Is- 
sued by  the  Committee  for  C  r.'t  itutior.al 
Government. 

According  to  Mr  Pii.chot.  the  plan  involves 
continued  expansion  of  Governrment  crntrcl 
until  private  property  will  bo  lart.'e!y  in  liaiids 
of  the  state,  which  will  be  ruled  by  Sicialist 
labor  parties  in  the  United  States  nnci  Eng- 
land. 

Mr  Pinchot  especially  names  Harold  La'-kl. 
a  British  'jaborlte  professor  and  an  adviser 
of  Mr  Roosevelt;  Ambassador  J.  hn  C  Win- 
ant.  Benjamin  Cohen,  Harry  L  Hopkins. 
lend-lease  bill  administrator,  :\:.d  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  as  members  of  this  group. 
V.'hat  Is  most  fstonishing  In  this  alleged 
program  of  upsetting  cur  traditional  dem- 
ocratic forms  is  the  part  played  in  it  by  such 
Englishmen  as  Harold  Laski  and  Jchn  May- 
nard  Keynes,  of  the  British  Treafury  v.hr.  is 
generally  looked  on  as  the  father  -f  the 
Rocisevelt  spending-into-prosperity  technique. 
and  which  sane  Americans  caU  squander- 
mania 

It  was  Professor  Laski  who  nc-x  has  the 
President's  car,  who  .said  at  :!,t  Univtrsity 
of  Wisconsin  In  April  1939: 

"Should  war  be  forced  upon  us  and  we  see 
the  old,  ugly.  Imperialistic  alms  dominating 
the  rulers  of  the  demccracics,  we  of  the  Labor 
Party  and  the  wciking  class  every*h'.re  see 
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It  n?  cur  durv  t.~  mm  th.-*  wnr=  Into  clvU  ; 
wi^r.  ard  -:r.ak.->  -h  .0  wm-ernments  which  j 
d'.!^rf>card  ^h-  a  ;k;r.c  cIa,-'P5  wh:ch  are  their    1 

'' TiK-'r  -'V,-.'  '■  '•■••f  '^•a"  f'c-called.  Into  1 
-...,,  wa-"-"  ^^'ha;  Lor.m  ndvi^ed  the  workers  j 
ff  Am-r:cn  rr  do  In  h:.*  "a  let'er  to  American  | 
wo'k-r^  IS.*-*  The  Ccmmunist  leader  said:  j 
■The  Am.Ti'^nr.  >*cr»cer?  will  not  fcilcw  the  1 
bcurgecisif  Th^^T  will  be  tor  us  fc-r  civil  war  I 
BPA'n-'r  the  bcurcccisie'  ip    17). 

PTcfe?'scr  Laski.  also  In  one  of  h.s  bocks 
■  picture?  ccnnmunifm  as  an  exp-Tlnier.t  that  ; 
has  brcuKht  ■■exaltation  to  The  crmrncn  , 
nvin  ■  when,  a-^  a  mailer  cf  fact  noThinij  has  | 
5..-  ccmple;cly  degraded  the  crnimcn  man  in  , 
ail  hi-torv  ^ 

A^    tur-her    pircl    that    tho    administratirn 
Is  dnftir.g  mt     a   scciiil.v.ic  t^cvcrnment,  Mr,    ] 
F  rch''  rite?  the^e  instai.ces . 

•■T'-.e  "adic.arv  bill  ic  pack  and  control  the 
p„fi.  "'rfrurts.'the  executive  rcorganizati-.  n 
t    1  to  move  'he  powers  ol  Congress  into  the 
P't^  de-i*  «     hand,-,     the     Black-Oinnery    sn- 
called    watre-and-hcurs    bill,    which,    m    its 
criRinal  verslor  .  was  a  bill  to  create  a  pnce- 
flx'n«     and     wagc-ftxing     dictatorship     over 
capital  and  lab  r.  the  May  bill  cf  1938.  aimed 
at  arming  the  President  with  full  censorship 
or   the   means    of   communication,   and    al^J, 
like  the  seizure  bill,  enabhng  him  to  rewrite. 
at  his  dl-cretlcn,  ever?  contract  entered  In-o 
m     the     United     States,     whether     between 
private  persons  and  corporations,  or  between 
them  and  the  Government;  the  bills  prcvid- 
ing  for  ai?ricuitural  regimentatioa  and  price- 
fixing    the  President's  eflcrt  to  place  under 
political    central    medicine,    Insurance,    rail- 
roads   and  other  enterprises  and  professions 
that  should  be  private,  competitive,  and  free^ 

This  is  all  in  line  with  government  by 
Cabal  to  which  the  American  people  have 
been  subjected  for  8  years. 

What  they  voted  for  three  times  was  more 
freedom,  a  balanced  budget,  a  reduction  of 
taxation,  no  socialism,  and  no  war. 

What  they  have  got  or  are  about  to  get  is 
without  a  doubt,  precisely  what  Mr.  Plnchot 
exposes  In  his  pamphlet— plus  war  I 


been  wholly  deserted   and  bctrr  yed  by   their 
representative  system 

The  position  of  most  of  the  Republican 
Party  leaders,  both  In  and  out  of  Cnn^rt-s. 
has  been  known,  but  it  had  become  impera- 
tive that  something  like  unitec:  party  action 
should  be  taken  ti  make  it  p'.am  that  the 
pa-ty  stood  by  its  own  platform  and  wcu.d 
demand  that  the  majority  puny,  the  one 
which  wnn  the  election,  shoul  1  abide  by  Its 
ca'mpaien  pledges  as  given  by  the  party  plat- 
form and  bv  the  party  Candida  :es 

One  prrncuncement  of  weisht  came  from 
15  of  the  party  leaders  Tlie  resolution  of  the 
House  Republ'icans  fallows  tha",  reinforces  it. 
and  puts  the  party  behind  it  Thus  the  party 
beconus  bv  a  full  expression  o:  its  beliefs  and 
decisions  the  party  of  cppositicn  to  enterii.g 

the  w.ir  abroad 

Under  Mr    Rcc.=evelt,  the  Demc  craf.c  Party 

has  ceased  to  bo  reoresontative  cf  the  country 
wh;ch  returned  it  to  office      Everv  testing  of 


public    opinion    shows    that    'he    people 


are 


Tbe  Wrath  to  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr,  DAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude  the  following  editorial   from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  August  8,  1941: 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  August  8,  1941 ) 

THE   WUATH    TO   COME 

The  Republican  Party  la  the  minority 
party,  but  it  represents  the  ma)orlty  sinti- 
ment  in  the  mcxst  important  division  of  cpin- 
icn  in  a  een^-ration  cf  Americans  The  party 
representatives  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recognizing  this  and  the  obligations  It 
carries  with  it  have  signed  a  resolution  giving 
the  people  of  the  country  "a  definite  expres- 
sion of  our  views  on  national  dofcnse  and 
foreign  pcl!.cy. 

The  declaration  was  needed  to  reassure  the 
majority   cf   the   people   that   they   have   net 


4  to  1  against  enttrlne  a  fcrei  :n  war  People 
whose  votes  sent  Mr  Rnosevel:  back  Into  the 
White  House  and  gave  the  Democrats  the 
control  c!  Congress  are  aeainst  the  program 
to  v^hich  Mr  R.^sevelt  ar.d  under  him  his 
party  are  oper.lv  committed  The  prceram 
Is  a  breach  of  faith  wuh  the  people  whose 
votes  were  obtained  under  false  promises 
which  thev  apparently  fully  trusted 

The  Republicans  in  Conerei^s,  in  their  reso- 
lution repeat  not  on.Iv  the  Republican  p.edee 
but  the  Democratic  The  Republican  pla'fcrm 
said:  "The  Republican  Parfv  is  firmly  ap- 
posed to  Involving  this  Nation  in  fcreu-n 
war"  The  Democratic  platform  said:  "We 
will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  and  we 
will  net  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces 
to  fight  in  foreign  lands  cutside  of  the 
Americas,  except  in  case  of  attack;.' 

The  phrase  "except  in  case  cf  attack"  can- 
not   be   used    as   an    escape    olau.se    from    the 
otherwise  unconditional  promise      The  coun- 
try  has  not  been  attacked.     The  people  are 
not  to  be  cheated  by  the  assumption  that  if 
we  do  not  at  once  carry  th'?  war  into  seme 
foreign  land   we   shall   be   invaded,   nor   are 
they  to  be  deceived  by  the  pretense  that  .since 
these  pledges  were  given  them  by  their  two 
major    parties    conditions    have    so    changed 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  now   honest ^y 
or   wisely,  prudently   cr  pairiotically.  pledge 
himself  as  he  did  when  he  was  a  candida-e 
This  is  a  pretense  and  a  fals.ty. 

All  changes  which  hav°  taken  place  on  ti.e 
war  map  since  the  November  election  have 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Axis  P  ■*<:■. -s, 
to  the  resources  and  strength  ol  the  Briti.-h, 
and  have  improved  the  defensive  position  of 
the  United  States.  Japan,  although  more 
aggressive,  is  in  greater  difficulties  and  Is 
aggressive  for  that  reason.  Italy  has  become 
almost  negligible,  and  Germany,  which  had 
gone  from  one  easy  victory  to  another,  is  en- 
gaged to  the  full  testing  cf  its  powers  m  a 
great  war. 

These  ccnditicns  are  all  favorable  to  the 
keeping  of  pledges,  part  cularly  cf  those 
pledges  unequivocally  given  by  Mr  Rccsevelt 
himself.  And  yet  we  ha^  e  the  Demccraiic 
Party  putting  forward  as  its  principal  spokes- 
man in  the  Senate  such  a  man  as  Claude  Pep- 
per, of  Florida,  who  dcmanis  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  comm.it  themselves  to  a  tnihtary 
and  financial  catastrophe  which  this  Utile 
trifler  with  national  destiny  describes  as  incal- 
culable. He  talks  of  the  squandering  cf  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  and  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  millions  of  lives,  fir  years  and  years, 
as  If  it  were  tolerable  to  the  thought  or  en- 
durable to  the  flesh  He.  speaking  for  his 
party  and  his  party  chief,  confronts  the  Na- 
tion with  this  fate  as  If  i:  were  unescapable 
and  were  already  upon  us 

There  Is  a  design  that  it  should  be  un- 
escapable, and  the Oemocatic  Party  m  Con- 
gress, dumb  or  indifferent,  paralyzed  or  hyp- 
notized, is  surrendering  ihe  majority  of  its 
votes  to  authorize  war  alroad,  supporting  a 


policy  denounced  by  the  people,  denounced 
by  these  very  Democrats  themselves,  and  by 
every  truly  prophetic  voice. 

Do  Mr.  Peppfr  and  those  for  whom  he 
speaks  think  there  will  be  anything  left  of 
the  Dem.ocratic  Party  if  what  he  predicts  for 
the  United  States  should  become  a  reality — 
because  of  what  he  and  they  have  done? 
Even  if  the  country  as  we  have  known  it  and 
Its  Govemnftent  as  we  have  desired  It  to  be 
should  survive  In  the  long  endurance  that 
would  be  required  after  such  an  experience, 
the  men  -nd  the  party  who  had  brought  It 
about  woul«  be  burled  under  a  hatred  which 
would  last  «s  long  as  they  and  their  acts  were 
remembered 

Fear  of  punishment  Is  not  a  high  motive, 
but  possibly  these  subservient  men  will  listen 
to  none  otUer,  The  Republicans  may  be  able 
to  do  no  raore  than  present  a  front  against 
the  mlsrepresentatives  of  a  people  threatened 
by  their  own  Government,  but  the  Repub- 
licans can  do  no  less. 

The  madness  of  the  war  party  Increases 
day  by  day  It  has  lost  reason.  It  Is  de- 
manding human  sacrifices  and  wants  to 
splatter  its  altars,  but  there  Is  wrath  coming 
and  the  persons  who  betray  the  country, 
sacrifice  it»  vouth.  and  leave  it  In  the  world's 
wreckage  vliil  feel  the  edge  of  that  Just  anger. 


I 

Attitude  of  Management  Toward 
i     Industrial  Safety 

EXTEN-'r^ION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF    OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday  AuoiL'^t  12.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GUY  CLOW 


1  Mr,  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavf  to  ex: end  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  article, 
which  was  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents: 

(Prom  the   Coshocton   (Ohio)    Tribunal 

ATTrrtTDE    OF    MANAGEMENT    TOWARD    INDUSTRIAL 
SATETT 

(By  Guy  Clow,  manager.  James  B    Clow  St 
Sons  Co  ,  Coshocton) 

Accidett  prevention  In  industry  Is  a  di- 
vided responsibility.  Management  must  as- 
sume ita  share  and  the  working  personnel 
must  also  accept  its  share.  Mutual  benefits 
cannot  fce  attained  without  the  assumption 
of  muttiel  responsibilities. 

Speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  em- 
ployer. I  would  say  that  the  initiative  in  any 
safety  program  rests  with  management.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  employer  to  provide  safe 
working  conditions  and.  as  far  as  possible, 
minimize  the  inherent  hazards  of  production. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  worker  to  make  use  of  the  safety  mea- 
sures provided  for  his  protection  and  also 
to  provide  the  human  element  without  which 
accident   prevention   effort   is   useless. 

We  believe  that  industry,  especially  that 
portion  which  is  agreed  on  the  policy  cf 
modern  and  progressive  methods.  Is  living  up 
to  its  Ideals  as  regards  safety.  Its  primary 
motive  In  reducing' the  number  and  severity 
of  accidents  is  purely  humanitarian.  No  em- 
ployer who  has  kept  his  standards  keyed  to 
the  social  problems  of  the  day  wants  to  see 
anyone  of  his  employees  suffer  injury   and 
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monetary    losses    Incident    thereto.      Where- 
fore, his   first   cons:deit)ti  .n   in   setting   u'^    a 
safety  program  must  be  predicated  upon  the 
desire   to  maintain   the    phpical   welfare   cf 
every  man  or  woman  In  his  employ     Regard- 
less of    the   erroneous   ihipresslon   that    em- 
ployers have  no  human  Interest  In  their  em- 
ployees,  we   believe    that   this  is  rather   uni- 
versally true  I 
Because  of  the  eraphatis  given  to  the  eco-    j 
nornic  aspects  of  safety,  and  perhaps  Justly    ! 
so.  many  employees  ha\e  gathered  the  im- 
pression that   accident  prevention   programs 
In  industry   are  primarily  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  save  money  fcr  the  company      As    . 
far  as  progressive  Indust-y  is  concerned   this 
is   a    poptilar    fallacy.     It    is    true    that    the    | 
consistent   adherence  to  safety  meth<id9  and 
safe  practices   will  ."ave  money  for   the  em- 
ployer In  many  ways      I'  cuts  down  needless 
overhead    expenses,   saves    the   loss   of   time 
needed  for   production,   eliminates   a   lot   of 
waste  due  to  breakage  and  spoilage  and  brings 
to    the   employ     a    pea'e   and   contentment 
that  Is  a  valUH!  :•    .i.s.-et  in  maintaining  plant 
morale. 

No  employer,  in  this  i  ge  of  keen  competi- 
tion, will  overlook  the  r'?al  value  of  accident 
prevention  as  an  aid  lE  su.nalnlng  his  eco- 
nomic status,  but  In  the  safety  inovement, 
these  rewards  for  safety  effort  should  be  and. 
we  t)eileve,  rather  geneislly  arc.  looked  upon 
as  incidental  to  the  hi  man  value  Involved, 
This  Is  particvilarly  truf  at  the  present  time, 
when    the   entire    Indus  ry    of   the    Nation    is 
engaged  in  nn  all-cut  effort  to  Increase  pro- 
duction  for    the   national   defense      Conser- 
vation of  manpower  is  Just  now  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  of  the  defense  program  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  fitness  of 
workers  is  a  necessary  step  In  that  direction. 
It  is  not  through  any  selfish  motivr  that 
industry  asks  employee''  to  faithfully  comply 
with  safety  rules  and  rei  illations,  and  be  care- 
ful  of   doing   things   c&lculated   to  endanger 
their    own    safety    tnd    that    of   then    fellow 
workers     As  a  matter  ( f  fact,  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  safety  program  are  the  worker 
himself   his  depcr.dent;,  and  the  ccmmunlty 
tn   which    he   lives      It    is   the   worker   who 
underg<jes  the  physical  pain  and  mental  dis- 
ruptior  due  to  a  disabling  Injury      It  Is  the 
worker    who    exchanges    the    wage   his    labor 
produces   for   the  fl875  per  week  it  is  now 
posilble  for  hun  to  receive  In  ccmpensation. 
or  the  $21  per  week  ava.'nble  after  September. 
It  is  the  worker  who  is  forced  to  the  necessity 
of    curtailtne    his    llvire    expenses    in    accord 
with   reduced    Income,   and   It    is  his  family 
which  must  deny  themselves  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  made  posMble  by  steady  work  at 
good    wages.     Tc    him    disability    means   an 
irretrievable  lo:'^.  ■wher  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
employer  to  cover  ace, dent  outlays  Into  the 
cost  of  production 


necessary  The  simple  facts  recited  In 
this  article  arc  cOiic!usiVt  in  .'^hewing  two 
things:  That  with  piopc-i  fquipment 
draftees  can  b*^  fully  I'ciined  for  defense 
purposes  in  a  period  oi  4  inoi.lhi.;  that 
Canada,  a  pan  of  tl.'    Biili.sh  Empire,  is 


doing    this    vtiy    tlims 


Burden  on  Draftee  m  United  States  Far 
Worse  Thai  in  Canada 

EXTENSION    DF   REM  .ARKS 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF   WASilTN^.TON 

IN  TTTE  HOUSE  OF   REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuoday   Ai  cu.^t  12.  1941 

ARTICLE  BY  HAL  BURTON 

Mr.  HILL  of  W.ishinglcn.  Mr. 
Speakci.  und.  r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REccRr,  I  include  therein 
the  followms  article.    No  comments  aie 
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ar.ri    that    these 
draftees   are   not   even    a>k'a'^   to   serve 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  out- 
side ol  Canada. 
Burden   on   DRAriFE    in    U.nitu    States   Fab 

Worse  Than  in  C.'.naqa-  I>  miMon  Soldif-B 

Sfhves    But    4    Mo.vth.>.     A:-.i-nKAN    Must 

Cover  the  Hemisfhere 

(By  H.il  Burton) 

Ottawa  Augu-'  11  in  Canada,  a  married 
man  is  automatically  exempt  from  the  draft 
In  the  United  States,  he  Is  automatically 
exempt  only,  if  be  has  dependents 

A  Canadian  draftee  need  only  serve  within 
the  ocean  boundaries  of  the  country  An 
American  draftee  is  liable  to  service  any- 
where within  the  Western  Hemifphere,  which 
covers  everything  from  Greenland  to  Hawaii, 
and  from  Newfoundland  to  the  southernmo6t 
tip  of  South  America 

4-MONTH    TRAINING 

In  Canada,  a  man  who  enlists  In  the  re- 
serve force,  corresponding  to  the  National 
Guard  In  the  United  States,  is  not  called  up 
in  the  draft.  In  the  United  States,  such  a 
man   is  part  of  the   Regular  Army 

In  Canada,  a  man  who  has  completed  his 

4   months'  training   under   the   conscription 

laws  may  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  to  return 

I    to  a  job  essential  to   national   defense.     In 

I    the  United  States,  once  such  a  man  is  classl- 

;    fled  and  sent  to  camp,  he's  in  the  Army  to 

stav 
i  These  essential  difference'^  between  the 
Canadian  and  American  conscription  systems 
were  elucidated  todav  by  a  group  of  govern- 
ment officials.  Two  additional  point.s  were 
I  brought  out  by  MaJ  Gen  L  B  Lafiechr.  as^o- 
date  deputy  minister  cf  national  war 
services : 

1  The  Canadian  draftee  does  nt    K    P    cr 
1    fatigue  dutv  ether  than  the   policing  ol    his 

tent  Such  work  Is  left  to  overage  enlistees, 
such  as  members  of  the  veterans  guard- 
enlisted  soldiers  of  the  last  war  who  attend 
'  to  cooking,  sweeping  and  ether  services  in- 
delibly associated  with  the  American  draftee. 

DEAFT    AGES   DIFFEK 

2  No  Canadian  under  21  or  ever  24  Is 
eligible  for  service  under  the  draft  laws.  In 
the  United  States  the  minimum  age  Is  21 
and  the  maximum  28 

The  Canadian  21-tc-24-year-olds  have  al- 
ready built  an  armv  of  102  OOO  hcme-defcnse 
Boldlf-rs  volunteers  from  18  to  43  already 
have  provided  an  armv  of  100  OoO  abroad,  with 
an   additional    200  000   soldiers    and    airmen 

at  heme  ^       v.   .    ., 

The  draft  regulations  specify  that  those 
nre'-ently  subject  to  call  shall  be  individuals 
not  more  than  24  years  old  on  July  l  1940 
and  21  or  older  since  that  'imf 

Thi«  week  end  the  G-  verr.ir.  :.•  anncuncf  ^ 
that  the  3  divisicm  pri.-ei.tly  overseas. 
plus  a  tank  bricade  and  corps  troops,  will 
shortly  be  supplemented  by  2  more  divi- 
sions of  10.000  each  In  the  last  war  the 
Canadians  had  425.000  men  overseas.  Before 
the  end  of  this  war  the  figure  may  be  the 
same,  or  higher 

VO'^ 

Scr'.ice  abro.iJ 
brought    an    ei 
The  last  call,  f  : 
That.  oCQcials  sa 
scripticn   for   overseas    wrvicc 
unlike  the  last  war. 

"In  the  new  tvpe  cf  war.  '  cne  official  com- 
mented -where  thf  fire  F<'*^r  .f  a  group 
cf  soldiers  :s  so  gr.atly  mtenMfitd,  10  men 
mav  be  as  effective  as  50  were  m  the  last  war. 
To  date,  for  us,  this  has  bf.::  a  war  of  move- 


ment, with  lew  casualties  We  have  sent 
abroad  and  are  training  I-r  sf-rvicr  sbr- ad 
all  the  men  we  n"ed  at  the  ricment  If  wt 
need  mere,  we  will  ca:i  titir. 

The  Canadian  Army  breaks  down  into  four 
subdivisions.  (1)  T1iv<.m,'  c(i::fd  fur  com'^ul- 
fiory  military  service;  (2i  tr.^;.se  wh.  voiuu- 
tcer  for  overseas  service.  iS'  th.^e  in  th( 
reserve  force;  (4)  those  In  the  vf  t(  r:i:  p 
guard 

Those    In     compulsory     •-rl^  Ce     renivc     4 
months"  training  and  theyenttir  are  leid  on 
active   duty      Orlj,ina:i>    dr:.n(es   rccti\ed   80 
days'    training   and    then   went    into    the    re 
serves      This    plan    ended    Frbrtir^ry    3     1941 
when   the  reserve  period   wa.--  expanded      Oi 
April  21.  1941.  duiftccs  were  ordered  held  in 
active  service  "for  the  duration"  after  com- 
pleting their  4  months 

OF  DEFINITE  VALUE 

In  this  4  months,  Canadian  Army  cffi  lal^ 
l>elleve,  a  man  competent  for  home  d^-tt*;:*' 
can  be  turned  out  He  spends  ht5  hr-t  '2 
months  being  conditioned  In  1  c!  the  39 
training  centers  He  spend.s  his  sec^md  2 
months  learning  a  special  branch  ol  tho 
service,  as  he  may  elect- -!uch  as  artUiirv 
Infantry,  signal  corps. 

He  learns,  initially,  how  to  tic  cv  lumi  r- 
wear  his  unifcrm,  army  rtu-iM'  to  get  his 
Infantry  training,  read  map.^.  -cht  with  i\ 
bayonet,  and  U)  prepare  himself  lor  th.t 
branch  of  the  service  he  wants  to  enter 

•■In    4    monthf."    General    LaFleche    coin 
mented  today,  "a  man  can   be  brought   to  a 
point    where   he    is   of   definite    value    In    de- 
fense. ' 

Under  the  ccnscriptlon  iaw>  pof-'pcnt- 
ments  may  be  granted  for  a  maximum  of  6 
months  to  men  enrai  e d  in  e-^sential  servicef^— 
farming,  fishing  lun.bcrir.f  trnpping  min- 
ing placer  mining,  gold  pro.-pccting.  seafar- 
ing, railroad  transportation,  or  other  !rea:cna; 
oGcupatJon 

FIFTEEN    TO     TW  FN'T  V -HVI      i  tr.ClNT     DEFERMENT 

When  a  man  is  c.i.Uo  it  r  service  he  ma\ 
apply  for  a  postponemtni  m  writing  w.thai 
8  davs.  One  of  the  13  divlslrna!  buard.'^  in 
Canada,  ccrrespordlng  on  n  la-yer  scale  to 
American  draft  boards  wll!  tlien  consider  his 
application  No  pcstpcnc  nient  for  longer 
thsn  6  months  is  granted  and  th*-  average  is 
j    only  2^   months. 

If  a  draftee  v. ho  pppUe-  !.  1  e  pu-tpcnement 
is  employed  m  a  ktv  uc.tii.-c  mdf.'-try  he  is 
given  no  special  consideraiion  beycnd  his  in- 
itial postponement  The  shop  for  which  he 
works  is  expected  t>^  tram  elder  men  and 
women  as  re;  "acemr lii--  for  such  ycung 
draftees 

But  once  he  has  cttr.riaed  his  4  months 
training,  il  the  sh.  p  cr  factory  for  whi.h  he 
works  can  prove  that  ht  is  ntctssary  tc  Its 
continued  operjitions.  he  r;:n  be  released  from 
active  dutv  on  I'^.ve  cf  nhstnce  He  gets  no 
pay  from  the  Army  while  ■  n  leave  and  he  can 
be   called  bad:   at    any   time 

The  number  thus  extmi'ted  v.uies  from  15 
to  25  percent  ir  official  estimates 
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Extending  the  Period  of  Service  of  Pcrioni 
in  the  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or         I 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF   ALA!  a;.;  ^ 
IN  THE  KOi:SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuciday.  Auuw^t  12,  1941 

M:    GRANT  rf  .^:a'.:a:r.,i-    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  approach  mi.'-  impritant  n-.atier  with  a 
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deep  feeling  and  a  heav^  heart.    This  Is 
a  time  to  lay  aside  all  prejudices  and  to 
calmly  and  dispassionately  approach  the 
subject  with  one  thought  in  view,  and 
that  is  the  wrll-being  and  security  of  our 
Nation.     What   is  best  and  what  should 
be  cone  und-.r  the  circumstances  as  they 
(•X!>*    today'     Does  the  passage  of  this 
pendiHK  It-Ki.lation  work  a  hardship  en  ^ 
thr^se  in  service,  and,  if  so.  does  the  secu- 
nty   and  well-being  of  this  Nation   de-   , 
mand   that   this   hardship   and   sacrifice 
be  required  of  those  who  are  now  m  serv- 
ic"fe  and  those  who  may  later  be  called?    I 
do  n  ,1  accep'  thi.^  matter  lishtly      To  me 
It    has   meant    much   thought   and   con-   j 
s;d.iatinn    and    many    sleepless    nishts.   i 
Tiiore    IS    rrnie    involved    than   a    mere  , 
asirmal:ve   vote.     We  cannot   thus  cast   i 
the    i.stue    aside   and   let    it    end    there. 
Unless  wo  ai.'  willing  to  meet  the  chal- 
Irngc  and  R o  furth-r,  it  is  best  that  the 
House  r'^j'^c'-  the  legislation.  ^ 

W.>  li.^ten  to  the  war  news  over  cur  ; 
radio  and  then  turn  to  our  favori;e  or- 
chestra or  QUIZ  piogram  We  daily  read 
of  the  kil'inK  of  tens  of  thousands  m 
Ru^^ia  and  China  and  then  turn  to  the  . 
comic  or  .-:pnts  sections  It  is  taken  a.s  a 
matter  of  course.  But.  my  colhatru^s, 
when  it  is  brought  home  to  us.  then  it  is 
a  dilTfrent  story  Yes;  today,  even  this 
very  hour.  Am«  ncan  boys,  our  b.^ys  aie 
paying  the  supreme  sacrifice.  We  are  at 
war  In  man\  ways.  It  is  poor  consolaticn 
to  the  members  of  one's  family  to  tell 
them  that  their  loved  one,  who  has  lost 
his  life  in  t. raining,  was  not  shot  down  by 
an  enemy  and  that  we  are  not  at  war  To 
them  it  is  war  and  their  loved  one  has 
paid  the  supreme  .sacrifice  in  order  that  ; 
we  may  be  prepared. 

A  rdative  of  mine  recently  lost  his  life 
in  a  Navy  plane  and  a  relative  of  my  wile 
lost  his  lile  as  a  cadet  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps.     This   same  thing   is   happening 
dailv  to  families  throughout  this  Nation. 
The  war  is  being  brought  home  to  them. 
I,  tor  one.  do  not  charge  anyone  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  the  draft  as  un- 
patriotic.   Just  a  day  or  so  ago.  in  talking 
to  a  Republican  colleague.  I  learned  that 
he  had  already  lost  a  brother  and  has  a 
son  in  the  service.    While  opposed  to  th.e 
extension,  I  know  that  he  is  just  as  good 
and  as  patriotic  an  American  as  I. 

It  IS  an  ta.sy  matter  to  make  staring 
sp-eches  calling  upon  someone  else  to 
fight  and  die— yes.  and  to  serve.  I  know 
what  war  is,  I  know  what  it  means.  I 
know  what  it  is  for  a  nation  to  be  unpre- 
pared. Gcd  forbid  that  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to  again 
go  into  bar  lie  unprepared  as  was  done  in 
the  la.'^t  World  War.  While  never  being 
in  actual  combat  myself.  I  have  through 
my  limited  serv.ce  leamed  and  seen  the 
penalties  pa.d  by  this  Nation  by  unpre- 
parf  dness  during  our  last  war.  I  want  no 
more  of  it.  I  am  for  peace,  but  peace 
with  honor  and  peace  with  security 

Yes,  I  shall  vote  for  an  extension  of 
service,  but  in  doing  so  I  pledge  myself 
that  insofar  as  lies  m  my  px)wer  that  I 
will  .see  that  this  Nation  does  its  duty 
toward  these  men  and  their  families. 
The  veterans  of  the  last  war  have  been 


called  Treasury  raiders  and  vilified.    The 

Nation  soon  forgets,  but  nr.y  pledge  here 

and  now  is  that  as  one  voting  for  this 

extended  service  that  I  shall  not  forget 

whatever  comes.    My  personal  feeling  is 

that  we  will  not  become  involved  in  the 

present  war,  however,  we  have  no  such 

guaranty.    With  a  wild^«ii.n  loose  in  the 

world  we  must   take   eve  y  piecaution. 

We  must  prepare  for  peac?,  not  for  war, 

and  then  if  wai  comes  we  can  meet  the 

enemv  on  equal  terms. 

I  realize  that  the  extension  cf  the 
p.T.fd  o!  .service  Will  work  a  hardh:p 
upon  many  of  the  m.en  in  seivuc.  C  r- 
tainlv  no  one  can  argue  thai  if  wp  v,'  re 
actually  in  war  that  the  men  would  be 
turned  out  in  12  months  and  while  we  are 
not  in  war,  conditions  hav*  developed 
wheieby  it  would  sericu.>l\  affict  the 
safetv  and  .security  of  the  Nation  to  end 


the  training  at  this  time.  Wliile  i' 
generally  under.=tood  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  th>-  art  that  only  12  months 
v.\;u,d  be  required,  there  *-as  nothing  in 
the  act  so  stating  and  thtrc  wa.-  no  con- 
tract with  any  such  te  ms.  The  act 
clearly  >,tates  that: 

Each  man  inducted  undtr  the  provisions 
•  •  •  shal)  serve  for  a  m  ining  and  strv.ce 
period  ol  12  ccnsecutive  nio:  ths  uiilr.ss  stci.er 
discharged,  except  that  whprever  theCcr.grffs 
h;i.-  declared  that  the  nat:<  r.ai  intrre-r  is 
imperiled,  such  12-mcnth  p/ricd  may  be  ex- 
t;^iidPd  by  the  President  to  urh  t-.mc  a.^  iririv 
be  necessary  in  the  intcrefti  cf  naticnal 
defense 

The  only  question  n3W  involved  is 
wliether  or  not  the  national  interest  is 
impe-iled.  Each  of  us  must  answer  this 
in  our  own  mind. 

I  shall  vote  tc  increase  the  pay  cf  the 
TTiCn  in  service  after  his  12-month  p.-ricd 
of  training.  I  beheve  thij  to  be  riglit  and 
proper. 

In  voting  for  this  measure  I  make  the 
pledge  that  I  will  suppoJt  all  legislation 
tending    toward    national    defense    and 
legislation  that  will  insure  those  in  serv- 
ice the  very  best  and  mo^t  m.odern  equip- 
ment.    I   do   not    see   how   anyone    can 
!   vote  for  this   measure   and   step   there. 
i    You  have  just  begun — unless  we  are  to 
fellow  through,  let  us  net  enact  this  leg- 
islation. 
We  can  extend  the  time  cf  service,  but 
;   my  colleagues  our  first  hne  of  defense 
;   lies    on    the    production    line.    Tlie    de- 
I   fense  and  future  not  ony  of  this  Nation 
but    of   those   nations  lighting   the   ag- 
gressor, depend  upon  oir  ab'Mty  to  fur- 
nish supplies  in  ever-increasing  quan'i- 
t!fs.     This  is  more  im.portant  than  any 
extended   service   bill,   because   we   must 
produce  supplies,  planes  tanks,  and  oth- 
er implements  to  help  all  nations  over 
the  world  who  are  fighting  the  aggres- 
sors.    If  we  are* able  to  send  them  suffi- 
cient supplies,  then  oui'  boys  will  never 
have  to  fight.     This  is  cur  first  duty,  yet 
we     quibble     and    -fidcile     while     Rome 
burns."     If  the  situaticn  is  so  acute  as 
to  require  additional  service  it   is  seri- 
ous enough  to  do  something  about  the 
strike   situation.    I   maintain    that    the 
same  power  that  has  the  right  to  draft 
and  extend  the  period  of  service  has  the 
power  to  do  something  about  strikes. 


Until  lecjently  there  ha?  been  a  great 
lull  m  the  number  of  strikes,  but  just  at 
a  time  when  we  are  considering  extend- 
ing th--'  service  limit  a  new  crop  breaks 
out.    The  papers  fer  the  past  week  have 
been  filled  with  strikes,  strikes,  strikes. 
The  union-shop  issue  is  the  only  con- 
troversy between  the  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydnck  Corporation  and  16,000 
strikers,    v;  :k  has  been  halted  on  the 
construction   of   1?   vessels.     This  strike 
is  the  biggest  blow  at  the  national-de- 
fense program  since  the  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  strike.    Thj  President  has 
been  asked  to  take  over  the  plant  in  or- 
der to  enforce  the  union  demands. 

A  large  number  of  employees  failed  to 
report  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in 
what  naval  officials  describe  as  a  refusal 
to  work  unless  they  obtain  double  time 
for  Saturday.  Adn  iral  Watson,  com- 
mandant cf  the  yard,  said  that  this  action 
violated  an  agreement  with  the  tinion 
that  all  overtime  and  Saturday  work 
would  be  based  on  time  and  a  half. 

Read  tbe  reports  and  look  at  some  of 
the  pictures  coming  from  these  strike 
centers  and  see  whether  you  approve  of 
the  actions  of  the  picket  lines.  I  do  not 
want  any  repressive  legislation,  but  I  do 
want  something  done  about  the  jurisdic- 
tional strikes  over  the  country  and  some- 
thing done  whereby  an  American  citizen 
who  wants  to  serve  his  country  on  the 
production  line  will  not  be  molested. 
And  I  know  that  the  boys  who  are  receiv- 
ing $21  a  day  once  a  month  instead  of 
double  tima  at  $21  a  day  want  something 
done.       r 

Harry  Hopkins,  administrator  of  the 
lease-lend  bill,  serving  as  the  President's 
special  envoy  to  London,  in  a  speech 
broadca.^t  to  the  British  people  promised 
the  British  that  the  tools  needed  for  vic- 
tory are  on  the  way  ♦'rom  American  prD- 
duction  lines.  I  want  to  see  this  promise 
carried  out. 

I  do  not  lay  all  the  trouble  to  labor. 
Some  of  it  lies  with  the  administrative 
officials  and  with  the  plants.  I  noticed 
just  a  few  days  ago  that  one  of  the  lari^e 
plants  was  going  on  a  6-day  week.  Just 
think  1  Here  we  are  in  what  some  con- 
sider the  worst  crisis  in  our  country,  and 
a  plant  Just  now  going  on  a  6-day  week. 
Do^'s  Saturday  work  interfere  with  some 
of  the  officials'  golf  games? 

Our  much-heralded  plane  output  con- 
tinues to  lag.  Only  10  heavy  bombers 
were  produced  in  May  and  few  more  m 
the  follijwmg  months.  Do  we  think  that 
Hitler  is  joing  to  sit  down  and  wait  for 
U-=  to  prepare? 

I  have  been  into  the  homes  of  the 
service  men  of  this  country.  I  know 
what  a  sacrifice  many  of  them  and  their 
families  are  making.  I  recently  saw  one 
brave  old  soul  who  had  given  several 
beys  for  service  out  collecting  aluminum 
pois  and  pans  for  defense  purposes.  In 
other  homes  I  have  seen  mothers  grieve 
for  their  sons  who  had  been  in  service  for 
less  than  4  months  and  who  were  sent 
to  Alaska  without  even  an  opportunity  to 
say  good-bye.  What  premise  can  we  give 
these  mothers?    I  know  not  what  prom- 
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iBe  ymi  may  mrke,  but  as  lor  me.  come 
what    may    I   ioiomnly  promise  to  do 

everything  poss.ble.  regardless  of  cost,  to 
see  that  they  ar''  adequately  protected  by 
land.  sea.  and  air. 

If  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  this 
law.  certainly  we  have  the  pov.er  to  write 
into  the  act  .sorie  definite  restrictions  as 
to  deleiments.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  much  latitude  has  been  granted  the 
Iccal  and  Stat'3  boards  in  this  matter. 
"*  however,  the  press  informs  us  that  the 
National  Director  of  Selective  Service 
stopped  the  Nev.'  Jersey  draft  boards  from 
reclassifying  the  strikers  as  available  for 
military  duty.  If  this  policy  is  tc  be  fol- 
lowed, it  is  certainly  sad  news  to  the 
young,  patriot:'.'  men  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  States  who  will  have  to  fill  in  while 
their  neighbor  down  ihe  street,  by  reason 
"  of  his  having  a  good  job  cannot  only  stay 
out  of  service  j;s  Ipng  as  he  remains  on 
the  job,  but  cj.n  by  reason  of  his  once 
working,  stay  out  on  strike  and  remain 
exempt.  If  thi.s  fair  and  ripht?  Is  it  the 
way  this  law  should  be  administered? 

L*»t  us  so  operate  this  law  that  there 
will  be  a  minimum  of  ju.st  complaints. 
Unless  some  of  the  governmental  depart- 
ments hote  in  Washington  change  their 
views  and  actions,  it  shall  be  my  purpose 
to   introduce   a    resolution   calling   upon 
each  of  them  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
detailed  statement  as  to  each  and  every 
pcr.son  that  his  applied  for  deferment 
and  what  actic  n,  if  any,  has  been  taken 
by  the  department  or  agency  in  recom- 
m.ending  such  deferment.    We  might  as 
well  be  frank  about  this  matter.     It  is 
common  knowledge  that  many  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  loaded  down 
with   young    attorneys    who  have  been 
seeking  defernent   on  account  of  their 
indispensable  governmental  work.    It  is 
also  common  knowledge  that  thousands 
of  these  on  th?  pa"  rolls  would  never  be 
mi.'^scd:  that  their  particular  work  can 
just  as  easily  be  done  by  others  in  the 
department,  many  )f  them  older  persons 
who    have    be^^n    pushed    aside    by    the 
youngsters.     It   is  hard   to   understand 
just  what  a  young  lawyer  out  of  school 
for  only  a  few  years  and.  in  most  cases, 
has   never   been   engaged  in  the   actual 
practice  of  lav/,  can  do  what  some  other 
older  attorney  with  experience  could  not 
do. 

They  are  certainly  in  contrast  to  the 
young  man  who  has  started  a  little  busi- 
ness and  who  has  to  give  it  up.  He  has 
to  make  a  real  sacrifice.  What  can  tie 
expect  when  he  returns  with  his  business 
gone?  Not  enly  do  we  have  the  men 
who  will  lose  their  business  but  we  have 
the  man  who  had  a  steady  job.  The  law 
stipulates  that  when  he  returns  that  h.s 
old  job  shall  be  given  back  to  him;  how- 
ever, in  m.any  cases  the  firm  will  be  out 
cf  business  or,  for  some  other  reason,  he 
will  be  unable  to  secure  his  job.  Not  so 
with  the  Government  employees.  The 
Government  will  still  be  in  busineso— 
at  the  same  old  stand.  His  job  is  as- 
sured, so  wh^  should  they  be  exempt? 

Let  us  m.ake  this'law  of  selective  serv- 
ice a  real  Am  ?rican  law  with  "equal  serv- 
ice for  all." 


Extension  of  Military  Service  of  Selectees 


EXTENblON   CF   REMAP K.S 

HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

r:    •.'.  -CONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITL  ENT  AKD  ARTI- 
CLE FROM  APPLETON  tWlS  )  POST- 
CRESCENT 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  and  news- 
paper clipping  referred  to  therein: 

Arcvsi  8.   1941. 
The  Honorabl'  Joshla  Johns. 

House  of  Reprfsentatnes, 

Washtngton.  D  C. 
De-*r  Mr    Johns:   No  doubt  you  have   re- 
ceived many  letters  of  this  nnture  express- 
ing tlie  real  feeling  we  parents  have  for  our 
beys  In  selective  service. 

W<  hiippen  to  have  a  son  who  volunteertd 
ir.  good  faith  last  January  because  he.  lilce 
mcit  other  boys,  had  faith  In  his  Oovern- 
meni — a  faith  that  every  real  American  had. 
Why  should  that  faiih  be  brolven  because  the 
majority  of  ctu-  Congress  either  don't  know 
the  slgnlflcancc  of  that  word  or  are  just 
taking  the  destinies  of  xhis  good  country  of 
otus  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people? 

We've  been  the  one  Nation  in  the  world 
where  faith  has  been  the  dominating  fac- 
tor—faith not  only  In  our  country  but  in 
its  'eaders  as  well.  Making  those  pronilses 
and  breaking  them  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
surely  doesn  t  build  up  the  morale  of  the 
people,  especially  young  America,  now  serv- 
iue  thetr  country 

We  here  in  Wisconsin  thank  Gcd  that  we 
hrj  e  representing  us  In  Congress  men  who 
realize  what  thtt  group  Is  bound  to  throw 
us  Into 

Our  son,  a  boy  ^hose  word  Is  his  bond, 
sure  has  seme  consideration  coming  to  hijn. 
ParcnU  pride  themselves  in  bnuging  boys 
like  that  to  an  age  where  they  become  good, 
honest  citizens — citizens  who  can  be  trusted 
and  an  asset  to  any  community.  Breaking 
that  faith  which  they  had  so  stronply  en- 
trenched In  their  hearts  is  bound  to  reflect 
In  the  type  of  citizens  we  arj  building  if  this 
present  mad  crowd  is  permitted  to  dominate 
the  people. 

I    am   enclosing    a    clipping    which    1    feel 
pretty  much  expresses  the  opinion  of  all  the 
boys  now  in  pelective  service. 
■yours  sincerely, 

Arthxth  C  Ecker. 

AppLeton.  Wis. 


(From  tbe  Appleton   (Wis  )   Post-Crewrent  of 
August  7,  1941] 

APPtETON    SOLDIER   SAYS    "POLL'   DIDN'T    INCLUDE 
THIRTY-SECOND    DIVISION 

That  the  alleged  -poll'  of  eiili»«*.ed  men  In 
the  Armv  which  is  said  to  have  revealed  that 
90  percent  of  the  men  were  wUl.ng  to  rema.n 
in  ser^'lce  beyond  the  yea:  for  which  they 
were  originally  ca  'ed  did  not  include  the  men 
of  the  Thirty-seccnd  Division  at  Camp  Liv- 
ingston La  .  was  the  interesting  observation 
n:ade  by  an  Appleton  member  of  this  outfit 
in  a  letter  to  the  Post-Crescent  This  young 
man,  whose  n«uiie  Is  being  withheld  so  Uaat 


he  Will  not  be  subjected  tc  censum  :cr  rx- 
pressing  hi  views,  said  'ha'.  :.■  '.  -  :.».•  t  n!  t-'i  d 
man  In  ■  •■'f  wh^le  Thir-y-seucnd  D:v;-.- n 
could  b  found  who  haJ  boen  queetiot.td  re- 
garding his  apprc\h]  <^1  extended  s<:\icf" 
H.s  letter   .oDcvt 

"My  quallflcatl  n  a.-  a  mi'-.tary  crr.lc  due 
to  my  stntus  of  a  '.c-^'y  puxnic  n'.uy  be  s<''nic- 
what  dubious. 

'However,  I  ilia'.l  aiieuipt  t..  i....f.«:  up  i:i 
cHrlty  and  understanding  v  i.  '  I  a  k  ;:i 
finesse. 

"I  hate  to  explode  any  myht  iet-:>:t!;ng  the 
Intelligence  of  the  enlisted  personnel,  but  If 
I  tio  I  am  sorry  and  beg  the  pardon  of  tl.e 
officers  who  of  course  are  eupposot)  to  pos^e^f 
all  the  intellectual  capacity  condtieive  lu  an 
efficient  army 

"Seme  days  ago  the  mdlo  spid  newspupirs 
heralded  the  fact  that,  ajfter  an  extens.ve  pell 
of  variou.'i  Army  camps.  It  was  fcund  tha"  90 
percent  oi  the  men  were  willU.g  to  remain  in 
service.  For  some  reason  wh:rh  neither  rndio 
or  newspaper  failed  to  divulge,  no  mention 
was  mr.d«!  as  to  whom  conducted  the  poll 
Another  odd  fact  \\as  that  not  one  enlisted 
man  in  the  whole  Thirty-second  Division 
could  be  found  who  had  be-en  questioned  : e- 
garding  his  approval  (  f  extend' d  srrvice 

"After  a  rqore  thcrrough  probe  the  same  sit- 
uation was  found  to  axist  am<.nc  the  sur- 
rounding c.'imps.  of  which  Claiborne,  Shelby, 
and  BcaurrgaJd  are  a  part. 

■■p\irLh:-rmoie.  not  one  man  questii  nrd 
showed  any  de'-tre  to  stay  beyond  hi>  l-ycar 
term.  Tliey  d.d.  howc^vr  without  excepii-  i; 
demand  1.0  be  placed  n  tlie  restT\e  liFt  affr 
their  year's  service  hud  been  ccniolcted  :'nn. 
If  any  hostile  moves  ».  re  directerl  a^ain.t 
this  csuntry.  tuch  a"-  Cienrr.l  Mar'h.i:i  iip- 
pcars  so  apprehensive  r:  t:,t\  .  lu  .^nd  .1 
expressed  lhe:r  willin'  ':e.-s  'i  or  i;  i:.i  cviMan 
pursuits  and  answer  the  rail  s"  c;  re 

"Now,  ]MBt  wtjo  was  quetucned  ir.  i!rs  s:'- 
called  pel  and  who  c.ive  \tc-  ai.'-vers  remans 
a  mystery  ThL--  writer  h.i-  a  r;p.ikn.k;  .--u-- 
piclrn  it  was  the  t:en«ials  and  h^eh-r  officials 
cf  the  varying  dlvis'tTi.s  whc  g.ae  the  gei.e;- 
ous  9C-p<;rcent  estmiate.  Any  person  who  has 
had  any  contact  with  the  Armv  at  all  can  tell 
you  tha.  an  oCBcer  viMUld  un  tunes  ri.ther 
have  a  trained  unit  und.r  his  con  .nind  thnn 
a  new  batch  of  r:-cruu$  .^f.er  an  r  vtfit  has 
had  6  montlis  or  more  of  sir.icc  the  cfiicers 
can  sit  back  and  the  organizaticn  v.ill  run 
its-^lf. 

"However  ».-.  n  a  new  trrou;  c:  ni-  i'.  cmMig 
In  every  year,  su  n  .'if-  the  S«  I'TIivc  Service 
Art  calls  for.  y.  j  c?n  ea.'-ilv  see  how  an 
officer  would  be  required  to  am  the  In:;'-- 
salaries  that  a  lot  ol  them  art  i.cw  drawing 
In  view  of  all  this  it  is  quite  obvuus  why 
the  higher  officer'  rre  ficht'.ns  tc  retain  the 
guardsiTicn  end  "-eli  rt^*^  l  cycnd  :luir  l-yir^r 
terms. 

"Any  Holdler  trained  >i  vt  ar  and  Ti.en  placed 
on  ".,<•  R'  ■;■.'•  ■;'-■-  if-  ju'^t  a-s  eir.cient  in  a 
millt.-.ry  ^en--  as  th*  oi.e  wh<i  is  compelled 
to  remain  in  active  service  a:  d  fcuny  frnm 
home  against  his   will 

"You,  as  a  civilian  ir.i.y  i.ot  kn  w  ttiat  th* 
average  soldier  kept  In  tamp  c  mmtnces  to 
decay.  His  mornl-;  bf'come  Ihx  his  f.eU-fs- 
teem  practically  vanishfs  and  his  morale 
decreasts  daily  As  for  physic.l  conc;;tlon 
the  boy:5  were  in  beUer  --hape  6  months  aeo 
than  they  are  t<<5f.y  H'^weve:  the  eo' d 
general  says  ve  hre  mere  viial  tc  dt  fense  of 
the  Nat, on  stationed  down  l.eie  U".  Livmpston, 
more  so  than  If  we  were  te-.k  m  Wisconsin 

"Well,  he  should  knew;  he's  being  paid  to 
make  observations  f-uch  as  that  Still  1 
dont  know:  human  i.a'.ure  Is  kina  of  tunny 
and  you  can't  judee  a  man's  r.ot.v^s  by  his 
statements  or  actions.  At  any  rate  the  en- 
listee! r:cn  .'ire  n-  t  supposed  to  reason  why, 
so  Id  tetter  lay  off  " 
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Labor  Profits  Unlimited 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


EDITORIAL    PROM    THE    MEMPHIS    COM- 
MERCIAL APPEAL 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  entitled  "Labor  Profits  Unlim- 
ited": 

IFrcm   ihe   Mempnls  Commercial   Appeal   of 
August  7,  19411 

'~~'  LABOR   PllOFTTS    UNLIMITED 

Memphis  labor  leaders,  asked  what  becomes 
of  the  Initiation  fees  charged  workers  on  na- 
tional-defense prcijects,  have  declined  com- 
ment or  have  said  that  the  subject  Is  not 
one  on  which  they  could  throw  light 

They  have  a  perfect  ristht  to  withhold  euch 
Information  from  the  public.  There  Is  no 
law  which  can  ci^mpel  them  to  reveal  the 
financial  status  of  their  organizations.  One 
cannot  quarrel  with  them  on  that  score. 

Still,  the  incident  prompts  consideration  of 
Bcme  important  f.icts: 

The  union  "takeV  .during  the  construction 
Of  Camp  Forrest  at  Tallahoma  was  estimated 
•t  $640,000. 

The  "take"  on  the  Quartermaster  depot  at 
Memphis  may  run  as  high  as  1100.000. 

CongresBlcnal  txx  experts  at  Washington 
estimate  that  the  buUdlng-tradea  unions,  en- 
forcing closed  shops  in  the  big  cantonment 
and  other  huge  building  jobs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  ccJected  membership  fees  from 
many  thousands  of  temporary  workmen. 
Their  receipts  during  the  8  months  ending 
June  30  have  been  estimated  by  authorities 
p     in  excess  of  $20,000,000. 

The  payment  of  Initiation  fees  on  closed- 
abop  defense  Jobs  la  not  a  voluntary  process. 
The  worker  Is  drai^ocned  Into  making  It 

The  aven<ge  Individual  who  makes  an  In- 
▼estment  In  a  business  or  industry  can  with- 
draw that  investment,  either  at  profit  or  loss 
as  circumstances  dictate 

The  only  thing  a  defense  project  worker, 
who  holds  temporary  membership  In  a  labor 
union  at  a  price  In  addition  to  his  dues, 
gets  out  of  his  Investment  If  he  quits  the 
union  is  starvation,  for  he  i«  forbidden  work 
on  any  other  projects. 

The  tremendous  sums  being  collected  by 
labor  unions  are  a  result  of  governmental 
paternalism  which  makea  It  possible  for 
union  leaders  to  work  their  rackets. 

The  Government  neither  knows  nor  cares 
how  much  Is  collected  in  Initiation  fees 
and   It   requires  no  accounting. 

Contrast  that  with  the  position  of  the 
average  corporation.  Industry,  business,  and 
Individual,  who.  throiy;h  one  form  of  tax- 
ation or  another.  Is  compelled  to  reveal  to 
the  Government  the  most  minute  details  of 
fli.anclal  stattis.  Fear  of  penal  confinement 
spurs  the  reluctant. 

Under  the  present  system  of  exempting 
labor  unions  from  accounting  or  taxation  of 
any  kind,  the  worker,  who  must  pay  to  work 
In  violation  of  all  the  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples of  American  freedom,  must  accept  the 
word  of  the  officers  about  where  his  money 
goes  or  petition  a  court  for  an  acccur.tlng 

Th«  Inequity  of  such  a  situation  must  be 
apparent   to  any  fair-minded   pcrfou. 


The  American  people  are  presently  to  be 
taxed  to  the  limit  of  ability  to  pay  in  order 
that  the  defense  needs  can  tie  met.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  labor  unions,  profiting  largely 
as  a  result  of  defense  projects,  should  escape? 
Or,  at  the  very  least,  be  exempt  from  making 
a  strict  accounting  to  the  Govern.ment  under 
whose  benevolent  protection  labor  unions 
operate? 

The  labor  unions'  position  thai;  the  public 
has  no  Interest  In  their  profits  is  not  en- 
tirely sound,  for  the  public  has  a  very  defi- 
nite stake  if  large  parts  of  those  profils  are 
being  expended  for  the  purposes  of  mam- 
tamint;  legislative  lobbies,  or  are  iDeing  tossed 
Into  the  kitties  of  union  pcjlitical  friends 
The  ta.xpayer  foots  the  defense  labor  bill. 

A  rr.r.vf  is  new  under  way  in  the  Cor.gres.=; 
to  tax  labcr-unicn  incomes  E'uch  taxation 
would  be  one  of  the  most  healthful  thin'.;- 
which  could  be  done  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  this   Nation, 

So  long  as  men  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  right  to  work — heretofore  something  the 
Cummercial  Appeal  had  always  believed  was 
Gcd-Kiven — somewhere  along  the  line  there 
shcuid  be  a  vory  accurate  acccuntmc,  and  In 
view  of  the  strain  on  the  Naiicnil  Treasury, 
a  substantial  kick-back 


St.  Lawrence  Seawajr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOLTII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\"ES 


Tuesday.  August  12,  1941 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  progress  of  the  public  debate  and 
committee  hearings  on  the  subject  cf 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  have  rather  per- 
sistently encouraged  the  impression  that 
organized  labor  was  for  the  building  of 
the  waterway.  I  contended  from  the 
very  beginning  that  American  labor 
would  be  severely  injured,  if  not  actually 
punished    by    this    particular    project. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  know  that  :he  follow- 
ing individuals  and  labor  on^anizations 
testified  against  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  before  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee: 

Edmund  D.  Sullivan,  representative  of 
Local  No.  1462,  International  Longshore- 
men's Association,  Lakes  district,  page 
1191  of  the  hearings. 

Coleman  T.  Perkins,  president.  Grain 
Shovelers  Union,  Local  No.  10!),  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association,  page 
1194  of  the  hearings. 

Tiiomas  Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  page 
1461  of  the  hearings. 

John  L.  Lewis,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  page  15G2  of  the 
hearings, 

J.  G.  Luhrsen,  executive  secre*:ary  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion, spoke  for  the  following  organiza- 
tions: Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors,  Switchmen's  Union  of 
North  America,   the   Order   of   Railroad 


Telegraphers,  American  Train  Dispatch- 
ers Association,  International  Association 
of  Machinists.  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers,  Internationa!  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksrr.iths,  Brotherhood  Rail- 
way CaiTnen  of  America,  Sheet  Metal 
Worker.s  International  A.ssociation.  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers. International  Brotherhood  of  Fore- 
men and  Oilers.  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks.  Brot'nerhocd  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employee-,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Sienalmen  of  America,  Order  of  Sleeping 
Car  Conductors,  National  Organization 
of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  of  America. 
National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
A.sscciation,  International  Longshore- 
men's Association. 

J.  T,  Corbett.  national  legislative  rep- 
resentative, spoke  for  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

W.  D.  Johnson,  national  legislative  rep- 
resentative, spoke  for  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors. 

S  C,  Lush,  deputy  president,  spoke  for 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Resolution  from  the  Switchmen's 
Union,  which  was  passed  at  their  national 
convention  held  at  Buffalo.  N  Y  ,  appear- 
ing on  page  762. 

A.  F.  Stout,  national  legislative  repre- 
sentative. Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees, 


A  Passe  Authority 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


t  F 


HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 


F     KANiA-, 


IN  TriE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


J 


Tuesday,  August  12,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FEOM   TTiE   NEWTON    (IOWA) 
i         NEWS 


Mr,  WINTER,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  frcm 
the  Newton  (Iowa)  News: 

(Froni  the  Newton  (Iowa)   News] 

A  PASSE    AUTHORrtT 

We  note  th*t  Pearson  and  Allen  of  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Rcund — a  feature  that 
is  carried  regtilarly  in  the  Daily  News — has 
recently  gone  to  some  length  to  set  up  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  the  noted  publisher  of  Em- 
poria, Kans  ,  as  a  sound  political  critic. 

We  cannot  agree, 

Mr  White  has  recently  attempted  to  blow 
the  Republican  Congressmen  of  Kansas  "out 
of  the  water"  for  criticizing  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration. He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Kansas  Congressmen  were  traveling 
the  Quisling  rcute.  Then  Mr.  White  black- 
malls  them  fimher  by  threatening  defeat  In 
the  congressional  election  of  1942. 

We  have  a  profound  respect  for  Mr,  White 
as  a  writer,  a  quipper,  a  good  story  teller,  and 
an  author.  Dfspite  his  extreme  age,  w^e  are 
Inclined  to  believe  that  his  Judgment  might 
still  be  pretty  sound  in  such  fields. 

In  the  fielcl  of  politics,  however,  Mr. 
White  has  atways  been  a  maverick.  He 
is  listed  as  a  Republican  in  political  cam- 
paigns. For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
to   our   personiU    iLnowledge.    he    has   always 
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b.^en  on  both  sides  (f  the  ftr.cc  m  eviry 
campaign  Tlic  Dt-n<icra:s  have  alAays 
known  th:.';  IJu-inE  li;-^  stcci.cl  campaign 
lor  the  presidency,  Mr  Roosevelt  visted  Em- 
poria and  paid  many  nice  things  abcut  Mr, 
White,  Mr  White,  who  was  supposedly 
supporting  Alf  Landon  from  his  own  State. 
reciprocated  notably  thereafter  and  took 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  chastise  L>fin- 
dcn,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  not  only  in  Kansas  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Republicans  have  long  since  ceased  to 
consider  Editor  While  as  a  reliable  asset 
in  any  political  campaign.  His  maite-up 
and  temperament  dlscjualily  him  as  a  reli- 
able and  trustworthy  campaign  worker. 
He  blows  both  hot  and  cold  and  no  one 
can  tell  during  the  campaign  which  way  he 
is  goiiip   to  Jump  I 

Th^  Democrats  mase  great  use  of  Editor    ^ 
Whitens    a    Republi;an    authority    lor    the 
reason   that   he   can    always  be   relied   upon  ■ 
to  perform   valuable  service  for  them  t 

It  Is  our  thought  tnat  there  is  still  ample    . 
room  in  this  country  for  an  intelligent  and    i 
militant,  though  loyal  opposition  party.    The 
Nation  needs  Just  such  a  force  at  this  time,   | 
The  Kansas  Congress  nan  and  other  Repub-   i 
llcan  Congressmen  of  the  country   (yes.  and 
a  large  number  of  Democratic  Congressnien i 
are  ciying  out  against  our  own  totalitarian 
Government.     They  are  opposed  to  one  man. 
our   President,  making  all  the  decisions  lor 
our   people.     Editor   White    knows   too  well 
what  Is  happening  rl;^ht  now  and  what  will 
happen   in   the   future  under  the  New   Deal 
regime.    As  a  newspaper  publisher,  he  is  dere- 
lict in  his  duty  if  he  docs  not  sound  warn- 
ing from  time  to  tlm(  as  he  sees  the  decay  of 
our  representative  Gcvernment.    A  publlshW 
and   a   Kansas   Congiesfman,   as   public   ser- 
vants, are  under  obligation  to  the  public  to 
point  out  vigorously  the  unsound  steps  that 
our  Government  Is  taking. 

While  we  do»not  see  Mr  Whites  editorial 
column  regularly,  it  is  our  conviction  that  he 
is  guilty  of  more  "Quisling"  than  the  Kansas 
Congressmen  if  he  i--  swallowing,  without  a 
word  of  dissent,  everything  that  is  going  on 
In  Washington, 

No.  we  don't  wai  t  Democrats  and  New 
Deal  columnists  to  pick  out  Republican 
master  minds  for  us 
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Tucsd.^y.  AiiCU.^t  12.  1941 


R.^DIO     ADDRESS     OF     HON      FRANK     B 
KEEFE    C'"    WISCONSIN 

M:  JOHNS  M  ■  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  followi:-ig  address  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KeefeI: 

My  fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  trite  expres- 
sion' that  history  re;)eats  Itself.  The  shock- 
ing bloodv  record  of  1916  and  1917  is  repeat- 
Ing  Itself  "today,  H.-ster!a.  hate,  greed,  and 
avarice  are  aeam  attempting  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  sanity,  tol -ranee,  love,  and  charity. 
Emotionalism  is  surplanting  cold  logic,  and 
wicked  attempts  arr  being  made  by  subtle 
propaganda  to  scut  le  the  thlnkiug  of  the 
people  cf  America  on  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  peace. 


M'  :■-  and  women  In  high  places,  unable  to 
nuLi  tilt  issue  with  facts,  are  now  resorting 
to  name-calling  and  smear  campaigns  in  a 
vain  effort  to  vilify  patriotic  Americans  and 
tn  stifle  free  speech  and  freedom  cf  assembly. 
They  woiild  even  deny  their  right  of  petition 
and!  by  advocating  further  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  industry  labor,  and  agncvilttire. 
threaten  the  destruction  at  home  of  the  so- 
called  four  freedom;  they  hope  to  give  to 
bloody  Joe  Stalin  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
1  denounce  this  effort  as  un-Chnstian  and 
un-Amencan,  1  have  h  sublime  conhderce 
that  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  American 
people  will  insist  that  human  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  be  maintained 
here  at  home  and  that  we  must  not  acquire 
ruthless  dictatorship  here  as  the  price  for 
trying  to  extend  cur  system  of  government 
to  the  four  corners  cf  the  world,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  an  outraged  public  opinion  will 
force  the  advocates  of  intolerance,  gag  rule, 
and  war  to  abandon  their  bitter  campaign 
and  that  the  recent  apology  from  Secretary 
Stlmscn  to  Senator  Wheeler  is  Just  the  be- 
ginning. 

Recent  press  releases  indicate  that  the  late 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the  Repvib- 
lican  ticket  is  making  speeches  about  the 
country,  pleading  for  unity  My  fellow  cit- 
izens, are  the  American  people  divided? 
Every  instrument  reflecting  public  cpinion 
discloses  that  80  to  90  percent  of  our  people 
are  thoroughly  united  against  the  involve- 
ment of  this  Nation  In  a  shooting  war. 

I  ask  the  gentleman.  What  greater  unity 
could  he  ever  hope  to  attain?  Is  he  in  fact 
asking  foi  unity  or  is  he  asking  that  the  90 
percent  of  our  people  who  are  opposed  to  our 
involvement  in  a  shooting  war  abandon  their 
position  and  allow  the  10  percent  to  control 
their  lives  and  destinies  and  their  fortunes? 
I  say  to  you.  my  fellow  Americans,  that, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  organized  propa- 
gandists to  the  contrary,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  united. 

They  are  united  in  demanding  an  Impreg- 
nable national  defense. 

They  are  united  in  demanding  that  money 
appropriated  for  national  defense  be  wisely 
and  honestly  expended  so  as  to  make  na- 
tional defense  a  reality  instead  of  having  it  a 
mere  blueprint  or  on  order. 

They  are  united  in  demanding  that  cam- 
paign pledges  solemnly  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can  people    be  observed  and   not  treated   as 

mere  campaign  cratory. 

They  are  united  in  demanding  that  we 
stop  undeclared  acts  of  war  without  con- 
gressional approval  as  provided  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

They  are  united  In  demanding  that  the 
administration  keep  the  platform  pledge 
upon  which  it  was  elected,  namely:  "We  will 
not  participate  In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will 
not  send  our  Army,  naval  or  air  forces  to 
fight  in  foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas 
except  in  case  of  attack," 

They  are  united  in  demanding  that  the 
Nation  keep  faith   with  the  selectees. 

They  are  united  in  the  opinion  that  morale 
and  faith  in  their  Gcvernment  and  its  ob- 
jectives are  the  very  foundation  and  ground- 
work of  national  defense. 

They  are  united  In  the  opinion  Uiat  tha 
recent  statement  made  by  Senator  Peppek, 
cf  Florida.  In  which  he  stated:  •Some  folks 
talk  abcut  these  boys  gcing  home,  Mr, 
President,  thev  will  be  in  the  Army  for  at 
leaft  5  vears  and  maybe  10."  constitutes  a 
Uagic  breach  of  faith  that  threatens  to 
undermine  the  morale  not  only  of  the  selec- 
tees but  of  all  people  who  still  have  faith  in 
representfitlve  gcvernment. 

They  are  united  in  their  willingness  to 
make  every  sacrifice  neces-sary  to  protect  this 
hemisphere  against  Invasion  from  any 
foreign  foe. 

They  are  united  in  demanding  that  de- 
fense "work  be  given  to  the  small  industries 
Instead  rf  having  56  favored  corporations 
receive  75  percent  cf  all  defense  business. 


Thtv  ..re  in:,  ed  m  demanding  th?  curtall- 
meir.  ^i  txpi-iuUiurcB  for  noncf-scntial,  non- 
defense   items, 

Tliey  are  united  in  G<.ni.i;K..:.fcr  tl;at  tb.e 
Congress  functcn  as  free  nier.  a-.d  w^  nn  n 
and  that  we  maintain  a  c(  verrmui.t  cl  law 
instead  of  one  of  men 

They  are  united  in  their  opposuicn  to 
ever-growing  and  expanding  ijnifnucrncy  m 
government  tliat  is  constant;;,  rietiroyir.g 
and  shackling  their  liberties 

Thoy  are  un  ted  in  their  love  of  ccuntry, 
home,  aiid  fireside. 

Tliey  are  united  in  a  common  Impulse  to 
exttnd  all  possible  aid  to  opprcs.-^cd  people 
tliroughout  the  world  compatible  with  their 
desire  for  self-preservation. 

Yes.  my  fclhw  Americans,  we  art  in  fact 
a  united  people. 

That  union  results  from  lh#  spirit  that  has 
made  America  great.  MJake  Do  m. stake  Tli:it 
such  unity  meatus  craven  coward. ce.  TUise 
same  peace-loving  Ameiicuns,  when  Rtt;-.(.kicl 
or  when  firmly  convinced  that  the  N„iKn  is 
In  imminent  danger,  will  fight  Ti.ty  will 
fight  without  compulsion,  and  the  brnliant 
record  cf  our  recent  past  cleaily  din-.'  n- 
strates  that  the  adventurous  spirit  of  our 
forefathers  still  lives. 

Stand  firm,  my  fellow  Americans.  The 
Congress  needs  your  help  end  v^ur  inspira- 
tion, I  say  to  you  tliat  il.tre  ^rt  n,<  n  i.nd 
wcmen  in  the  Ccnpre.ss  who  still  h..vc  \:  :>  n. 
courage,  and  Independence. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  advice  given  by 
the  President  when  he  sp'  k«  <  n  the  pn^lrct 
of  "peace"  at  Chautnunna  in  N'  .v  Y  rk. 
Listen  to  his   woids,     I   qi..  u 

"Nevertheless.    If    war    fehould     bre..i:     out 
again  in  another  continent,  let  us  not  blink 
the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country 
thousands  of  Americans  wlio,  scek.ng  imme- 
diate  riches — fool's   geld— wonid    attciiv,  t    to 
break   down   or   evade   our    neutran'v       Tl.ry 
would  tell  you.  and  unfortuni:i-.f  Iv  il.f  i:  vi.  ws 
would  get  wide  publicity,  that  ;f  they  cnuld 
produce    and   ship    this   and    tin-:    i.r.ci    the 
other   article  to  belligerent  natu  ns,  il.e  un- 
employed   of    America    would    all    find    wcrk. 
They  would  t.ll  y  u   that   if  they    cculd    ex- 
tend credit   t<i   warring   iiitlcns,    that   crtdit 
would  be  used  in  the  Unitfd  States  tc  build 
homes    and    iactorlrs    nnn    pay    our    debts. 
They  would  tell  you  that  Anicrcp.  cnce   more 
would    capture    the    tiade    of    tl.t    v.xr';d.     It 
would    be    hard    to    rci-ist    that    chimrr      It 
would  be  hard  for  mnny  A-merlcnns,  1   fear, 
to  look  beyond  to  reali7e  the  inevitabie  pen- 
alties, the   inevitable   clay   of   recXonine   that 
comes  from  a  false  prcsper;ly      Tc  resist   the 
clamor   of    that    greed,    if    v::a    th   vAd    ccir.e. 
would  require  the  unswerving  tupp  rt  of  nil 
Americans  who  love   peace      If   wc   i?xe  the 
choice   of  profits   or  peace,  the  Naticn   w;!! 
answer — must  answer— we  chocse   pcare.     It 
is  the  duty  of  all  cf  us  to  enc-nrape  such   a 
body  of  public  opinion  in  th:s   ccuntry  that 
the'cnswer  will  be  clea.  and  for  al  ir.ictiral 
purposes  unanimous  " 

Those  were  the  words  cf  P:e^:cenT  R:-2se- 
velt  sp>eaking  in  1936  in  ..  p'Mrd  when  san- 
ity, calmness  and  Iccic  ru'.ed  the  thoueht 
of  the  people  of  Amer:ca,  We  who  cpp.:  se  the 
active  participation  cl  th:s  Katlcn  In  a  '-hort- 
Ing  war  are  in  complete  accord  w'.'h  the 
solemn  advice  which  the  Prrsic'cnt  gave  the 
Nation  at  thfit  time 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  cf  ancthc:  World 
War.  The  fdmcni'.cr..=  cf  the  Pic.^:c:fnt 
were  Intended  to  gu:c>  u"  In  Ju!=t  nrh  v.n 
emergency.  He  was  mindful  of  cur  experi- 
ences m  the  :a.'t  Wcrld  War  He  cr.ut  ncd 
us  to  resist  tr.e  clamor  for  war  He  impMred 
us  to  look  beyond,  to  real'zc  the  inevitable 
penalties  and  the  Inevltr.tle  clr^v  cf  reck-  n- 
ing.  He  predicted  the  c-ur-e  the  Amer.ran 
people  would  fcllcw  He  prtcr.c'ed  that  they 
would  choose  peace, 

I  say  to  ycu,  my  fellow  A.n.e !:c:;n:-.  ycu 
have  made  the  choice  Tour  Utters,  y^ur 
cardF,  vour  leleerair.s  all  tfll  us  cl  y  ur 
decision.     Yci   have   tc'.d   the   Cngrcsi   and 
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the  President  you  want  peace.  Your  answer 
today,  as  predicted  by  the  President  In  1936. 
Is  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 
You  want  preparedness.  You  want  Ameri- 
canism.  You  want  peace,  and  the  coura- 
geous. Independent,  patriotic  Members  of  the 
Ccngreas  of  the  United  States  Intend  to  re- 
spect your  wishes. 

Who  are  the  ones  that  clamor  for  war? 
Ycu  knew  as  well  as  I  who  they  are.  Why 
do  they  clamcr  for  war?  Every  honest,  pa- 
t.'lotlc   American   knows  the   answer. 

Men  and  women  of  America,  stand  firm. 
We  shall  resist  the  rising  clamor  of  greed, 
intolerance,  and  war.  With  God's  help  and 
your  continued  support,  we  shall  work  with- 
out stmt  to  provide  an  Impregnable  na- 
tional defense.  We  shall  Insist  that  In  all 
our  decisions  and  In  all  our  deliberations  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  shall  be  first 
served.  We  shall  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  free  men  and  free  women  still  have  the 
capacity  for  self-government.  We  shall  make 
democracy  function  here  at  home. 

While  we  shall  meet  the  complexities  cf 
each  sad  day  with  a  prayer  for  peace  on  our 
lips,  our  hearts  and  our  bodies  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make  any  contribution  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  country. 

We  have  but  one  allegiance,  that  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  one  Nation,  Indi- 
visible, and  with  liberty  and  Jixstlce  for  all. 


Neighbori  and  Names 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  NELSON 

or   MISSOLTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  12. 1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIM  L. 
NELSON.  OF  hnSSOURI 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  made  over  radio  station  KMOX.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  Saturday.  Augtist  9: 

Let  us,  my  friends,  think  together  about 
neighbors  and  names  A  long  time  ago.  be- 
fore words  were  wedded  by  Webster,  two- 
root  words  being  Joined  together  as  -neigh- 
bor," mean'.ng  'near  dweller,"  the  neighbor- 
hood differed  greatly  from  that  of  today 

The  frontiersman  regarded  members  of  the 
family  In  log  cabm  or  'soddy,"  although  sep- 
arated by  many  miles,  as  near  neighbors. 
This  whs'  true  even  though  such  distance,-. 
as  measured  In  time,  were  far  greater  than 
new 

Not   so   long   ago  we   talked  of  ferrying   a 
small  stream.     Now  Amerlcan-bullt  bombers 
are    ••ferried"    over    the    Atlantic.     Time    was 
when    men    tho\it;ht    of    the    near    neighbor 
as  the  one  living  on  the  next  lot  or  on  an 
adjoining  farm      Then  came  modern  traiis- 
purtatK-ri    a:-.d    ccmmuni?a-lon        Again    the 
near  neighbor,  as  In  the  rtays  of  Daniel  Bocv.e 
and  cdher  harc'.y  trail  blazers,  may   live  iAv 
away,  hundiecis  cr  even  thci:saud<  cf  mil-? 
Thl«  may  not  be  a  pleasant  truth.    The  world 
may  be  too  much  with  uc       But  beciiu^*   mt  n 
have  si-ught   to  shorten   both   time   and   dis- 
tance.  It   U   ;c      Ki  r  better  or  worse,  we   are 
neuh'x^rs  tc  the  whole  wcr  d      As  the   Nt-w 
York  Times  so  Wi-U   says.   "A  n^w  neighbor 
has    m.^ved    Ir.       The    new    neighbor    !•=    the 
world.     He  i?  Europe.  Asia.  Africr.      What   he 
doos    concerns    u«    c'csf'.y       If    he    Is    a    b.^.d 
neighbor,   we   shall   suCer.     If  he   Is   a  go:d 


neighbor,  we  shall  gain  But  get  along  ai.y 
more  on  this  earth  without  an  awareness  of 
neighbors  we  cannot."  It  Is  added.  "Our 
peaceful  wilderness,  which  Is  now  the  whole 
earth.  Is  threatened  "  But  for  this  I  wcu'.d 
add.  our  problems  would  be  less  complex,  cur 
position  more  secure  » 

The  frontiersman,  whci.  Ir.dians  or  other 
dangers  threatened,  JQintd  with  the  settler 
up  the  creek  or  across  the  prair;e  In  the  hope 
that  both  might  survive.  It  has  been  said. 
"Men  do  not  feel  thO'msrlve;  to  be  brothers 
In  davs  of  happiness,  triumph  psde.  exalted 
egotism,  but  in  days  of  d:>r.p;er,  misfortune. 
and  sorrow, "  For  much  cf  the  world  these 
latter  clays  are  here 

As  to  early  settlers,  whether  descended 
from  native  stock  cf  the  older  settled  ccm- 
monwealths,  or  followers  of  Dudcn,  those  cf 
German  blood  largely  migrating  to  t^.e 
eastern  river  section  of  Missouri,  all  coveted 
good  neighbors. 

The  man  who,  with  his  family,  came  to 
clear  the  forest  or  break  the  prairie  sod — 
came  with  rifle,  ax,  and  Bible,  all  of  which 
were  used  as  he  sought  peace  and  security — 
raised  few  artificial  barriers 

Facing  danger  from  without,  neighbors. 
near  dwellers,  sought  common  ground  for 
cooperation.  Whether  Protestan'  Catholic, 
or  Jew,  mattered  little  Christianity,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  was  placed  above  narrow 
creed.  Politics  played  small  part,  artificial 
distinctions,  less.  What  do  these  amount  to 
when  weighed  In  the  balance  against  the 
safety  of   the  lani  we  love'' 

I  do  not  wish  us  to  think  entirely  cf  na- 
tional security  as  determined  on  battle  fronts. 
Preparedness  Is   the  best   guaranty  for  peace. 
The  United  States  has  entered  upon  a  program 
designed  to  make  It  imposs.ble  for  us  tc  be 
overcome  by  any  foe  or  combination  of  foes. 
I  have  little  fear  of  an  Invasion.    I  am.  though, 
deeply    concerned    as    to    our    country    when 
again   the  dark   clouds  of   war  disappear      If 
old  ideas  and  old  Ideals  are  greatly  char-ged; 
If  the  home   such  as  cur  mother-  ar.d  fa'hrrs 
knew,  is  lost;  if  racial  prejudice  and  hatreds 
too    often    the    byproducts    of    war.    are    ccr.- 
tinued.  dark  will  be  the  day.    We  must  learn 
to  live  together  as  neighbors.    While  we  want 
to    be    good    neighbors    to    the    wh  de    wcr.d. 
Insofar    as   this    is  possible,    it   Is   very   much 
more   important   that  we   be  good   neish'yjis 
with    our    own    people       When    sickness    cr 
death     visits     the     home.     It     Is     net     the 
stranger  far  away,  but  the  nearby  friend,  who 
helps  heal  cur  sorrows      Little  does  it  matter 
how  the  name  of  this  neighbor  is  spelled  or 
pronounced      So  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
names. 

The  fact  that  one  mav  have  a  f.irv  ;^n- 
scunding  name  should  net  ca',^5e  us  to  ques- 
tion his  loyalty.  A  number  ^f  cutstanamg 
Members  of  Ccngress  have  r.ames  which  even 
try  the  tongues  of  the  clerks  who  call  the  roll. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  wf^uld  remind  you  cf 
individ'.ials  who  pcs.-esjsed  fine  American 
nain'  =  .  but  whase  record.-  s*.a::d  for  .'hame. 
\h  arch  traitor  of  revolutionary  days,  the 
spy  cf  whom  every  schcx'Iboy  has  read,  b.re  a 
gcod  American  name  The  mcst  ccr.spicu  ms 
slacker  In  the  last  World  War  has  f  his  first 
name  th"^  name  of  one  cf  'he  greate?t  Presi- 
dents? of  the  United  States  So.  in  deter- 
mining the  good  or  evil  In  f  dk.^.  nara-;-s  are 
not  enrt.^gh 

3reakir.g  of  names,  th^re  i?  entirely  too 
much  name  callirg.  Th.s  statement  gc:s  for 
botl-  side«.  the  "furs'^  ai.d  the  ■■furni^ts." 
Spokesmen  for  th-  so-cal'od  'v: -r  crc^id"  and 
fpckesm-^n  for  the  s  -ci'.Ici  '  ;  f  ac?  group" 
are  equailv  gudtv  Whle  on  one  hand  im- 
pe.ichnunt  Is  dtmar.d.'d.  on  vhe  other  'here 
are  cries  cl  'tra.ti  r  •'  Such  talk  is  harn;ful 
now  and  does  not  augur  wjll  for  the  fu'ur.v 
The  guilty  need  a  bufo::  en  cr.e  lip  ai.d  a 
bute.nhole  In  the  oth-r 

It  has  been  a^^crted  tr:.t 
This  is  i-.ot  tr;ie,  turely  nci  w 
essential   to    rational   safety 

for  which  vcu  and  I  h 


mav  bring  to  us  even  greater  problems  than 
now  press  for  solution.  Worse  than  the 
wounds  and  worries  of  war  may  be  the  nar- 
rowness, selftehness,  and  sordldness  of  peace. 
Now  Is  no  time  to  build  spite  fences,  with  a 
"devirs  lane"  between.  As  a  people,  we  must 
work  together  now  if  we  are  to  live  together 
later  How  can  we  hope  to  be  good  neighbors 
with  those  a\-erEeas  while  failing  to  live  to- 
gether as  good  neighbors  here  at  homC 

The  St.  Lcuis  Post-Dispatch,  In  a  recent 
Issue,  carried  a  cartoon,  the  caption  of  which 
is  "We  need  some  union  now  at  home."  and 
picturing  two  parrots  as  they  shout  at  each 
other,  "appeeser."  "warmonger,"  "pro-Nazi." 
"interventioiilst." 

Yes,  wrangUngs  weaken  and  sap  otir  own 
strength.  Bpithets  encourage  our  enem^les. 
Unity  here  at  home  will  help. 

Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear.  I  am  for 
war,  for  a  war  against  intolerance,  a  war 
against  suspicion,  a  war  against  doubtftil 
"isms"  of  all  kinds,  a  war  against  greed,  a 
war  against  narrowness,  a  war  against  hy- 
phens regarcjless  of  the  nationality  concerned, 
a  war  against  gossip,  and.  lastly,  a  war 
against  plain  lying. 

Again  referring  to  names  and  origins,  while 
the  country  from  which  we  come  matters 
little,  there  must  be  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
land  cf  one's  adoption.  There  must  be  no 
divided  love,   no  divided  allegiance. 

The  good  neighbor  is  a  good  American. 
That  name  Is  enough.  No  hyphen  for  him. 
Neighbors  and  names.  There  are  no  other 
neighbors  like  Americans,  there  is  no  other 
name  like  America.  Summarizing  then,  let 
us  say,  "America— love  It  or  leave  it." 
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peace. 


t.i'.k  1-  cheEp. 
.■="11  uii.i-y  13  so 
Tiie  period  of 
and  pray. 


Mr.  BL'RGI.N  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Charlotte  Observer  of  August  9  1041: 

[From  the  Charlotte   (N    C  )    Observer  of 

August  9.  1941] 

poLmcs    riRST,    america    second 

Fifteen  Republicans,  headed  by  former 
President  Hoover,  all  of  them  nationally 
known.  anKl  all  of  them  of  rather  Im.pressive 
spread  of  influence  In  another  period,  have 
signed  up  to  condemn  before  the  American 
public  "the  warlike  steps"  which  the  admin- 
istration if  taking,  and  to  see  what  they  can 
do  in  the  way  of  arousing  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  have  the  President  estopped  from 
carrying  Ae  country  into  war. 

First  ofi  let  us  say  that  such  a  movement 
Is  abomliiible  and  contemptible  as  an  act 
cf  disunllly  and  obstruction  in  these  grave 
moments  bf  the  Nation's  history. 

It  is  putting  politics  of  the  worst  possible 
name  anjtl  brand — partisan  politics — first, 
anci    the   #estlny    of   thl-   Republic   second. 

These  nien  are  Republicans,  former  Presi- 
dents and  former  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. m»n  from  the  leadership  and  active 
authority  in  the  Republican  Party,  who  are 
trying  to  lead  a  puiely  party  protest  and 
rebuke,  afipsalln:;  to  their  political  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  past  on  a  cheap  partisan 
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basis,  and  endeavoring  to  revive  the  ashes 
of  their  own  dead  Republican  organization 
with  the  fires  cf  discontent  over  the  present 
policies  of  the  Washington  administration 

They  Intend.  If  they  can.  to  utilize  the 
present  crisis  in  which  America  finds  itself 
lor  personal  and  political  ends 

They  would  turn  the  fearful  emergency 
confronting  their  country  into  an  opportu- 
nity for  overturning  the  political  leadership 
of  the  Nation. 

They  are  manifestly  out  to  smear  Roose- 
velt and  aU  of  those  who  are  responsible  with 
him  for  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to 
safeguard  the  sectxrlty  ot  this  Republic  and 
to  arm  it  against  the  scourge  of  Hitler  and 
his  mad  revolutionaries. 

Their  direct  accusation  is  to  eSect  that 
the  President  Is  leading  us  Into  war;  that 
he  Is  virtually  conducting  already  an  unde- 
clared war  against  imaginary  enemies. 

They  would  even  attach  the  label  of  com- 
munism on  the  White  House,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  admlnlEtraticn  is  willing  to  aid 
Russia  In  order  that  England  may  be  aided 
In  further  order  to  strengthen  our  own  de- 
fenses against  Hitler. 

All  through  their  pronunciamento  runs  the 
thread  of  irrefutable  evidence  that  it  Is 
Roosevelt  they  are  after;  that  means  that  the 
enterprise  Is  politically  Inspired 

It  must  mean,  also,  therefore,  that  the 
1942  congressional  elections  are  in  their 
minds,  and  beyond  that,  the  next  Presiden- 
tial referendum  Is  also  In  their  consldera- 
ticns. 

A  fortunate  factor  for  the  country  In  this 
detestable  adventure  Is  that  the  men  Inspir- 
ing and  directing  It  are  dead  politically  and    1 
don't  know  It 

They  are  not  represent  Ina  the  rank  and  file 
cf  the  alive  and  clear-thinking  masses  who 
fly  the  flag  cf  the  Republcan  Party  over  their 
political  heads. 

They    are    mostly    "formers"    and    "ex-es." 
That  means  their  day  Is  done  and  their  race 
run  and  their  Influence  Is  as  decrepit  as  their   i 
thinking.  ■ 

There   Is  "ex  "  President  Hoover,  "ex  '  Vice 
President   Dawes,   "ex"   Republican   National    | 
Chairman  Fletcher,  "ex"  Minister  to  Canada   , 
MacNider.  "ex"  Governor  Lowden  cf  Illinois,    I 
and  so  on. 

These  are  men  who  were  vibrant  and  mng-    1 
netic  In  their  day.  but  this  is  not  their  day.    | 
Their  places  have  been  taken  by  others,  who 
are  more  abreast  of  the  times  and  who  have 
wiestcd    the    leadership    of    the    Republican 
Party  from  Its  former  fossilized  leadership. 

These  are  such  men  as  have  their  feet  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  their  heads  burled 
In  the  sands,  their  eyes  set  Into  the  past,  their 
hearts  acalnst  the  chosen  authority  now  es- 
tablished In  Washington  and  their  hand^ 
lifted  against  the  policies  of  argresslve  de- 
fense which  this  present  authrrity  In  Wash- 
ington is  wisely  adopting. 

While  one  may  righteously  feel  enraged 
over  the  meanly  obstructionist  tactics  of 
even  an  aggre^at'lon  of  political  "has  beens." 
one  must,  at  the  same  time,  feel  a  measure 
of  svmpathv  and  compa.vicn  for  them  be- 
cause of  thelf  quite  evident  pohtlcal  se- 
nility. 

It  is  pathetic  that  such  able  men  as 
these  and  men  once  so  prominent  and  In- 
fluential and  wise  in  their  leadership  of  the 
Amerlca'n  peoples  are  content  to  abide  In 
the  past  and  to  be  unallve  to  the  new, 
albeit  bitter  and  hate-filled  world  that  has 
rushed  by  them  and  left  them  standing  by 
the    old    gates. 

Once  great  men  who.  somehow  or  other, 
can  manage  to  ignore  realities  laugh  oft 
the  terror  that  fills  up  the  hemispheres, 
blind  themselves  to  the  fires  that  are  con- 
sumdng  the  planet  and  to  play  with  their 
Uttle  political  dolls  Bt  a  moment  when  a 
combination  of  gangster  powers  are  plot- 
ting the  destruction  of  their  country  and 
iheir  own  peoples. 

Abominable  and  contemptible,  to  be  sure; 
but  sad,    111   a   way    and   pathetic. 
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come  m.ere  patronage  machlnep     A"  r>  n 
Ing  enterprise  will  be  forced  to  r.s  ki.i 
an"  effort   to   "get   along'"    In    a    corrup' 
reaucracy      Labor  will  And   Itself  caugi 
a  struggle  between  two  systeme — the  free 
terprlse  system  vcisus  an  authciitari.'-.n 
clallstic  system  of  the  s^anic  brand  th.r 
engulfed  Europe 

We  have  seen  that  in  Em  .oc  pi  wi  r  er 
ers  cannot  be  appeased  W.'  ii,.\L  not 
found  it  cut  at  home 


..  ;n- 

in 

bu- 

t  m 
en- 
r^  - 
ha? 

asp- 
vet 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  H.\LL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ix-'.:.d  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Deposit  (N.  Y.) 
Courier: 

I  From   The   Deposit    iN     V  i    Courier] 

OUR    DESTINY SOCIALISM    OR    DEMOCR.\CT 

Frequent  and  Informal  dLscussions  with 
many  of  the  so-called  thinking  people  here 
In  our  own  community  have  disclosed  a  com- 
mon assumption  that  the  remaining  democ- 
racies -vlll  have  to  live  under  a  taint  of 
socialism  when  the  war  is  over 

In  other  words,  the  Idea  is  prevalent  that 
we  cannot  survive  the  current  ordeal  with- 
out absorbing  some  of  the  poison  that  has 
stricken  civilization  Here  In  our  own  coun- 
try, many  public  officials  and  thousands  of 
private  citizens  cry  In  alarm  against  "ap- 
peasement "  They  say  you  cannot  appease 
the  monster  that  Is  sweeping  Europe. 

They  say,  and  rightly  so  that  there  can  be 
no  compromise  with  a  philosophy  whose  ulti- 
mate aim  Is  enslavement  of  the  common  man. 
But  strangely,  these  selfsame  people  accept 
calmly  the  idea  of  adult,  rated  democracy. 
They  propose,  after  the  war.  m.md  you.  to 
attempt  a  compromise  with  the  very  thing 
that  they  new  cla  m  cannot  be  compromised 
with,  cannot  be  appeased— authoritarian 
government  We  all  know  that  a  Hitler  is 
simply  the  result  when  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment reaches  maturity 

There  are.  of  cotirse.  certain  powers  which 
we  must  grant  the  Government  to  guarantee 
an  adequate  defense  program.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  informed  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try that  the  existing  emergency  makes  it 
necessary  to  hold  draftees  in  the  Army  longer 
than  the  original  period  of  1  year  Good 
Americans  have  disagreed  sharply  and  bit- 
terly and  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
rights  and  heritages  of  democracy  to  critl- 
I  cize  the  President  for  breaking  a  contract. 
Mr.  Roostvelt  ha^.  and  we  think  success- 
'   fuily.  denied  the  charge. 

We  approve  the  granting  of  power  to  the 
Government  to  take  such  steps  as  that  con- 
cerning the  draft  duration  for  we  feci  it  to 
be  necessary  and  logical  However,  there 
are  certain  steps  which  fall  to  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  necessity 

Right  now  In  this  country  we  are  con- 
doning a  compromise  with  the  forces  that 
destroy  freedom  of  the  individual.  We  are 
allowiiig  our  basic  industries,  the  key  to  the 
whole  free-enterprise  system,  to  be  edged 
ever  closer  to  Government  domination,  ap- 
parently In  the  belief  that  it  cannot  be 
helped  In  the  view  of  world  trend 

Such  a  theory  must  certainly  be  the  result 
of  the  most  feeble  rationalizing.  We  are 
either  going  to  have  freedom  and  representa- 
tive government  in  this  country  now— and 
after  the  war — or  we  are  H'  t  If  we  try  to 
appease  the  forces  of  Boclallsm  by  allowing 
the  Govermnent  to  gradually  absorb  the 
utilities,  the  banks,  the  railroads,  mining  and 
Oil,  under  the  guise  of  creating  a  better  post- 
war society,  we  are  heading  for  trouble.  We 
will  find  that  cur  basic  Industries  have  be- 
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Mr.    COCHRAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
subject  before  us  is  ol  great  importance 
to  millions  of  young  men  in  this  ccuiitry. 
The  fact   that  I  did  not   vote   fcr  t!ie 
original  Selective  Seivice  Act  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  indicatirn  cf  my  vuav?  on 
this  legislation.     I  came  to  my  eonclu- 
Eion  on  the  original  bill  because  cl   ihe 
testimony  before  conpre.sstcnal  commit- 
tees of  leading  official?  cl  cur  Army  and 
Navy  which  clearly  ir.d.ciTd  that   they 
were  not  in  a  position  t!un  to  v:\hcr  hou.^e 
or  equip  million*  ol   mm.     T;ue.  btfnre 
that  vote  was  taken  th.ry  had  supple- 
mented their  onp.mil  .'^ir.tements.    I  ad- 
vocated  then  givinp   the  Pre.'^idint   un- 
limited power  to  call  ru'    the   National 
Guard,   the   Naval   R-.^^rve.    a>   v.r'.l   as 
the  Reserve  officer":,  and  I   d:d  not   in- 
dicate that  there  should  tx  a  hmit  a.s  to 
the  time  they  should  serve     Thorpe  n-icn, 
during  peacetime,  had  indicated  a  d  •■'-.re 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  ol  cur  ccun- 
tr>'  in  the  event  of  neccFsity  and.  tVeie- 
fore,  it  seemed  to  me  tht  y  had  no  reason 
to  complain  if  called  at  a  time  \vhen  they 
were  needed. 

F  ".-  -.v.ng  the  ipasyAi--'  cf  exi.-Mr.n  la-.v, 
17  GOO  OCO  men,  u.^np  ri  una  numb^r.'^.  be- 
tween the  ages  (^f  21  and  3,5  ree^stered. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  prac- 
tically all  men  betwoen  t!^.'  ^-c  .lee.'^  res- 
istei-ed.  because  of  th'>  fa,'  that  the 
census  figures  a?  rf  April  I'J^O  disclosed 
an  estimate  of  16  404  000  meii  m  ih.is 
country'  between  the  apes  cf  21  ai.d  35. 
and  the  registration  cf  (iver  600  000  fcr 
military  service  over  the  e»n^us  hpures 
speaks  for  itself. 

If  I  had  voted  for  tl^e  Sel.  c::vc  S'  rv.ce 
Act  a  vear  ago  I  would  no*  veto  for  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  ccmmitt-e.  be- 
cause the  Congress  told  the  y.-.ung  men 
of  the  country  in  that  law  that  they  wr;ild 
only  be  required  to  undergo  a  period  cf 
12  months'  trainine.  If  I  had  vo'pd  for 
that  law  I  would  f'cl  that  I  had  been  a 
party  to  making  a  contract  wi'h  tl.ese 
young  men  and  I  would  mr  now  be  a 
party  to  breaking  that  cnntraet.  Of 
course,  if  we  w^re  at  war,  a  difTerent  sit- 
uation would  be  presented. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  cf  thrusht 
to  the  amendments  to  the  act  ol  1940 
which  are  being  considered.    First,  I  do 
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not  think  the  Congress  should  break 
the  contract  it  made  a  year  ago.  but  I 
do  think  we  should  make  provisions  to 
permit  the  young  men  who  were  called 
and  who  desire  to  remain  in  the  service 
say,  for  1.  2.  or  3  years,  as  they  might 
select. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
some  figures  m  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  this  country  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  through  27.  There 
Is  no  break-down  at  the  present  time  m 
the  Government  agency  administering 
this  law  because  of  the  fact  that  those 
that  originally  registered  were  between  i 
the  ages  of  21  through  35.  i 

The  most  reliable  information  that  I  j 
have  been  able  to  secure  is  to  take  the 
census  figures  as  of  April   1940.  show- 
ing men  between  21  through  27  which 
is  7.966.945. 

As  I  understand  it.  there  are  at  the 
present   time   over   625.000   selectees   in 
the  armed  forces.    In  other  words,  you 
still    have    over    7,000.000    young    men 
whose  ages  are  between  21  through  27 
who  have  not  as  yet  been  called.    It  is 
my  view  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  625,000 
young  men  who  have  been  called  to  re- 
quire them  to  shoulder  the  entire  bur- 
den and  over  7.000.000  men  not  be  re- 
-  quired   to   do   service.    Of   course,   part 
of  the  7.000.000  that  I  refer  to  will  be 
called   at   a   later   date,   but   if   you   are 
going  to  retain  in  the  service  for  an  in- 
definite period  those  who  have  already 
been  called  you  will  not  have  the  facili- 
ties by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  properly  house  ard  equip  a  million  or 
more  additional  selectees. 

This  emergency,  or  whatever  anyone 
desires  to  call  it.  affects  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country  and  the  Selective 
Service  Act  should  apply  equally  to  all 
those  who  are  within  the  ages  provided 
by  that  act. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  the  dis- 
charge of  those,  after  they  have  served 
1  year,  who  desire  to  leave  the  service 
and  replacements  be  made  immediately. 
The  men  discharged  would  recognize  that 
In  the  event  of  war  they  would  be  subject 
to   recall. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  In  a  position 
to  submit  any  evidence  as  to  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  properly  train 
young  men  for  military  service,  but  it 
does  seem  reasonable  to  me  that  you 
can  make  a  good  soldier  out  of  a  man  in 
a  year's  time,  other  than  a  combat  avi- 
ator. One  thing  is  certain,  when  the 
boys  go  home  they  are  going  to  be  in 
better  physical  condition  than  they  were 
when  they  entered  the  service,  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  keep  them- 
selves In  that  physical  condition.  I  also 
think  that  tens  of  thousands  of  them  will 
remain  in  the  service;  once  having  had  a 
touch  of  military  life  it  will  appeal  to 
many. 

There  Is  one  phase  of  this  situation 
that  should  give  everybody  a  great  deal 
of  concern,  and  that  is  to  what  extent 
dissatisfaction  will  exist  among  the  se- 
lectees who  will  be  reqtUred  to  remain  in 
the  service  if  this  bill  passes  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  I  think  we  would  be 
far  l)etter  off  if  we  had  1.000.000  satisfied 
men  in  the  Army  than  to  have  a  per- 
sonnel of   4.000,000,  with  over  half   of 


them  dissatisfied.    Here  is  where  ycu  are 
plavins  with  fire.    I  have  heard  no  one 
that  contends  it  is  going  to  be  necessaiT 
to  discharge  all  of  the  selectees  at  one 
time.     In   other    words,   the    period   of 
service  of  groups  wil!  expire  on  certain 
dates,  and  they  can  be  replaced  imme- 
diately  by   those   whose    numbers  havp 
been  called.    If.  in  the  end.  say  5.000.000 
of  the  ycuns  men  who  have  reautered 
have  received  training,  the  value  of  that. 
from  a  military  standpoint  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  on  this  subject  v,ill  have 
any  direct  bearing  upon  what  any  for- 
eign nation  might  do  or  think,  nor  do  I 
care.  They  certainly  should  remember 
that  we  are  not  at  war.  and,  while  we  all 
pray  that  we  will  not  become  involved, 
nevertheless,  if  the  worst  comes,  history 
will  repeat  itself  and  the  youth  of  this 
land  will  respond  to  the  call. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  citizens  of  any  nation  have  the  free- 
dom to  express  themselves  as  they  have  m 
this  country.    The  feeling  of  the  youth 
of  this  country.  I  think,  is  exemplified  in 
b  letter  I  received  from  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine.     I  have  seen  eight  children  grow- 
up  in  this  family.     The  m.other  is  a  widow 
and  has  a  number  of  grandchildren.     She 
wrote  me  and  told  me  that  four  members 
of  the  family  were  subject  to  call  and 
that  she  had  no  objection  but  she  did 
think  that  one  of  the  boys  should  remain 
at  home,  those  not  subject  to  call  bemE; 
married.    She  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  anything  that  she  could  do  to  ket-p 
one  of  the  boys  at  home.     They  all  had 
good    positions.     She    stated    there    was 
not  one  of  them  that  would  ask  to  be  de- 
ferred.   Of  course.  I  was  forced  to  advise 
her  that  unless  one  of  the  young  men 
requested     exemption     her     application 
would  receive  no  consideration.     She  re- 
plied to  my  letter  and  asked  me  not  to 
misunderstand  her  as   >he  was   simply 
seeking  information  and  that  under  no 
con.^ideration  would  she  ask  for  the  ex- 
emption of  any  one  of  the  boys  becau.-*^ 
of  the  fact  that  they  all  desired  to  respond 
to  the  call.     She  did  say  that  she  felt  if 
three  of  her  sons  entered  the  service  it 
was  only  reasonable  that  one  might  be 
left  at  home. 

I  assume  I  have  received  as  many  com- 
munications as  anyone  else  in  reference 
to  this  legislation.  They  are  not  inspired 
because  the  language  is  not  the  .same. 
Many  of  them  urge  that  I  support  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  while 
ctr.'^rs  take  the  opposite  view.  They  c:n- 
tain  various  expressions,  outstanding 
among  them  being  that  to  change  the 
law  today  when  we  are  still  at  peace 
would  be  a  violation  of  a  contract  that 
the  Government  made  wi:h  the  selectee?. 
Others  have  listened  to  some  of  the 
speeches  of  outstanding  Americans  say- 
ing that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  in- 
volve us  in  war.  One  sa:d  it  is  common 
to  comment  that — 

Hitler  has  never  kept  his  v.-ord  T5o  we  want 
to  place  Uncle  Sam  In  tiie  ;atr.e  position? 

Another  letter  says: 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  State?  docs 
not  have  honor  enough  to  keep  faith  with  its 
own  citizens,  where  Is  there  any  honor  left 
In  the  world? 


O'hcr  letters  hold  that  if  there  is  any 
extension  of  service  it  should  be  volun- 
tary. A  draftee  writes  me  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  coun- 
try if  necessary  and  if  the  time  arrives 
when  he  must  return  he  will  do  so  at  once 
but  he  feels  that  as  he  entered  the  service 
for  I  year  he  should  be  released  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period. 

Writes  another: 

My  son.  married  for  '  years,  volunteered  to 
serve  1  year,  which  I  thought  was  a  noble 
thing  to  do.  He  writes  me  he  does  not  see  how 
a  Government  can  expect  to  develop  loyalty 
and  all  th*t  goes  with  it  by  promising  one 
thing  and  then  later  break  that  promise. 

Another  calls  attention  to  the  time  of 
enlistment  of  Canadians,  their  salaries, 
which  I  know  nothing  about,  but  he  says 
It  is  limited  to  a  few  months  and  not  for 
foreign  service  in  som.e  instances. 

If  war  should  come  call  them  back  In  the 
service  and  they  will  willingly  respond,  but 
let  Congress  keep  its  word  and  see  that  the 
boys  are  sent  home  after  their  1  year's 
service —    1  -  i 


Reads  another. 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  other  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  have  received.  As  I 
previously  stated,  many  of  the  com- 
munications are  in  favor  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  and  this  in- 
cludes officials  of  veterans'  organizations. 

Feeling  it  will  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  morale  of  the  Army  of  this  country. 
I  propose  to  vote  against  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

If  the  Secretary  of  War  as  well  as  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  other  lead- 
ing military  officials  know  now  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  boys 
in  the  service,  they  knew  it  a  year  ago 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  have  said  so  then 
rather  than  ask  the  Congress  to  call  the 
boys  for  1  year  and  now  request  that 
their  service  be  unlimited. 
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Government    Operation    by    Subterfuge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
j  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

I  OF  KANSAS 

IN  Ttm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 
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Tuesday,  August  12,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  A    LINDBEIRGH 


Mr.  L.\MBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  before  an  America 
F.rst  Committee  rally  in  Cleveland  pubbc 
auditorium.  Sunday,  August  10: 

Government  Operation  by  St'bterfuge — Na- 
tion Being  Led  to  V.'ar  of  Attack  Against 
Wishes  of  Majority  of  Peopie— Each  Step 
Takew  With  Promise  to  Stay  OtT 
There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  outline  to  you 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  we  face  today 
in  America.    In  the  past  we  have  gone  on  the 
assum.ption  that  our  country  was  governed 
according  to  the  will  cf  the  people.    That  has 
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been  taken  for  granted  as  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  life. 

We  werevtaught.  even  as  school  children, 
that  government  by  the  people  was  insepara- 
ble from  the  freedom  and  liberty  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought 

RECALl^  CHECKS 

We  wer»  taught  that  as  American  citizens, 
we  inhrnted  the  riglit  tc  know  about,  and  to 
vote  upon,  the  fundamental  policies  of  our 
Nation,  In  the  pa.«t  we  elected  candidates  to 
office  to  represent  us.  and  not  to  rule  us. 

In  the  past  our  Fresideni  was  responsible 
to  our  Representati\es  in  Congress  And  the 
Supreme  Court  sat,  incorruptibly  as  a  final 
safeguard  f-r  freedom  and  justice  m  our  Na- 
tion. Each  one  of  the.«e  branches  ol  govern- 
ment, the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
Judicial,  was  intended  to  t)e  a  check  upon  the 
others,  that  our  Anerlcnn  way  of  life  might 
be  preserved. 

But  now  the  qui;8tion  arises  whether  we 
any  longer  have  a  rppresentatlve  system  of 
government  In  this  country,  whether  we  any 
longer  have  the  rlgnt  to  know  about  and  to 
vote  upon  the  fun  lamental  policies  of  our 
Nation 

We  are  faced  wit  i  tlie  stark  fact  that  we 
have  been  earned  Ic  the  verge  of  war  against 
the  opposition  of  a  majority  of  our  people— 
a  war  not  of  defense,  but  of  attack;  a  war  not 
In  America,  but  in  Europe  and  A.sia. 
WrrHHEID  intentionallt 
We  are  faced  wit!  the  realization  that  our 
President  consults  our  Rrpresentatives  in 
Congress  with  less  and  less  frequency,  and 
that,  while  the  dlr -ct  attempt  to  pack  our 
Supreme  Court  failed,  its  membership  has 
now  changed  indirectly  through  retirement. 
We  are  faced  witli  the  knowledge  that  the 
mcst  Important  isste  of  cur  generation— that 
of  peace  or  war;  t lat  of  defense  or  attack; 
that  of  whpther  or  not  the  destiny  of  America 
is  to  be  forged  with  the  destiny  of  Europe — 
has  not  been  placet:  before  a  vote  of  our  peo- 
ple. That  Issue  has  been  withheld  from  us, 
and  withheld  intertionally 

National  poll?  sht'W  that  from  the  time  this 
war  started  in  Eurcpe.  when  Americans  were 
asked  whether  or  not  we  should  enter  It,  the 
overwhelming  majcrlty  answered  "no  "  Na- 
tional polls  today  show  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  people  still  stand  opposed  to  enter- 
ing the  war  But  step  by  step  we  have  been 
carried  toward  it. 

STEPS    TO    GET    INTO    WAR 

The  administration  In  Washington  has  not 
even  tried  to  foUow  the  mandate  of  cur  peo- 
ple to  stay  out  of  war  Many  of  the  office- 
holders in  our  Govirumer-t  have  made  every 
effort  to  evade  that  mandate  Instead  of  In- 
forming us.  they  hfve  withheld  information. 
Instead  of  taking  st  !ps  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
they  have  taken  .stejjs  to  eet  us  into  war. 

Prom  the  repeal  o  the  arnns  embargo  to  the 
occupation  of  Iceland,  we  have  become  more 
and  more  involved  And  each  step  we  have 
made  toward  war  has  been  with  the  promise 
of  the  administratlo  i  that  it  was  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  us  out 

Men  and  women  of  Ohio:  While  there  is 
still  time  to  think  ;ind  ppf'ak  freely,  Ameri- 
cans mui^t  a.'-k  them=«;ve=  tUs  question— are 
we  operating  under  a  government  by  repre- 
sentation, or  are  we  cperaUng  uiider  a  gov- 
ernment by  subterfigt''  II  cur  Gcvernraent 
carries  us  to  war  with  the  majority  of  our 
people  against  It,  a-e  we  not  faced  with  a 
problem  that  if  ever  more  fundamental  than 
war   Itself? 

SERl'VS    CHARGE 

I  fullv  rtfthzp  that  the  charge  of  subterfuge 
is  serious  m  the  ex'reme;  but  let  me  recall 
to   your  m;nds   a  few   of  the   facts  that  lie 

behind  it 

Do  you  ren:cmbtr  how  we  were  told  that 
the  repeal  cf  the  an  is  embargo  would  be  the 
sureft  wav  tr  keep  'his  country  out  of  war' 
The  eame   people  who  tell   us  now   that  we 


must  go  to  war  told  u.s  then  that  It  wat  only 
necessai7  to  sell  arms  on  a  "caj-h-and-carry" 
basis  in  order  to  insure  victory  for  the  Allies. 
They  were  emphatic  in  saying  that  nc  cne 
asked  us  to  lend  money,  or  to  send  trocp.« 
abroad.  It  was  only  last  spring  that  the 
lease-lend  bill  was  passed,  again  with  prom- 
ises that  it  would  keep  us  out  of  war;  but  by 
that  time  we  were  Informed  that  we  bad  to 
lend  arms  in  order  to  Insure  victory. 

RECALLS   Pr.OMI5ES 

You  remember  as  *e\l  as  1.  all  those  other 
steps  that  the  administration  said  were  so 
definitely  "short  of  war"— the  transfer  of 
planes,  and  warships,  and  cannon;  the  draft 
of  men;  the  expenditiire  of  countless  millions. 

We  were  never  tcld  the  true  meaning  of 
the  measures  the  administration  asked  us  to 
support.  Diulng  the  weeks  before  ejection 
we  were  told  "again  and  again  ^d  again"  that 
American  boys  would  not  be  sent  to  fieht 
in  foreign  wars.  But  we  now  find  that  Inside 
of  these  sweetened  promises  of  peace  lay  the 
deadly  pills  of  war  and  that  we  have  been 
swallowing  them  one  alter  another  for  many 

mouths 

We  find  that  while  the  American  people 
were  promised  peace,  the  British  people  were 
given  to  understand  that  we  would  enter  war. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  confidently  told  his  people  that 
America  is  on  the  verge  of  war.  British  gen- 
erals discuss  openly  when  and  where  an 
American  expeditionary  force  is  to  be  sent. 
And  our  President  does  not  renew  his 
promise.  / 

CITES  MORE  EXAMPLES  • 

Now  that  the  elections  are  over,  we  In 
America  ask  In  vain  to  be  told  even  once  again 
that  our  boys  wUl  not  be  sent  to  fight  in  for- 
eign wars. 

These  are  not  the  only  proofs  of  the  subter- 
fuge in  our  present  Gcverrmrient.  Let  us  cite 
a  few  more  examples. 

Not  manv  months  ago  our  President  told  us 
that  "convoys  mean  shooting,  and  shooting 
means  war."  Then,  a  little  later,  when  we 
objected  to  the  use  of  convoys,  we  were  in- 
formed that  our  Navy  was  not  convoymg.  but 
that  it  was  already  being  used  to  "patrol"  the 
seas  for  an  indefinite  distance  from  our 
shores. 

The  word  "patrol"  has  been  sub-stituted  for 
the  word  "convoy,"  and  possibly  the  letter 
of  the  law  was  satisfied;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  legal  technicalities,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  American  people  were  misled. 
CALLED  "FIFTH  COLUMN" 
The  hypocrisy  and  subterfuge  that  sur- 
round us  come  out  In  every  statement  of  the 
war  party.  When  we  demand  tliat  our  Gov- 
ernment "listen  to  the  80  percent  of  the  people 
who  oppose  war  they  shout  that  we  are  caus- 
ing disunity 

The  same  groups  who  call  on  u.-  to  defend 
democracy  and  freedom  abroad  demand  that 
we  kill  democracy  and  freedom  at  home  by 
forcing  four-fifths  of  our  people  into  war 
against  their  will  The  one-fifth  who  arc  for 
war  call  the  four-fifths  who  are  against  war 
the  "fifth  column." 

These  interventionists,  who  call  them- 
selves the  defenders  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy.'^dare  not  placf  the  is?ue  of  war  to  a  vote 
of  our  people.  They  dared  net  let  us  vote 
on  war  at  the  last  election,  sind  they  dare 
not  let  us  vote  on  war  today.  They  are 
afraid  to  put  the  issue  to  a  referendum  cf 
the  people,  or  tc  a  vote  of  Congress. 

WARNS  or  INCIDENTS 

They  know  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  not  vote  for  war  and  they  therefore  plan 
on  involvinc  us  through  subterfuge  As  I 
said  months  ago  I  have  listened  t-;  inTerver- 
tlonlsts  in  this  country  arpue  among  them- 
selves about  what  steps  "short  of  war"  would 
take  u?  into  war  mo^t  quickly 

Men  and  women  of  Ohio:  The  war  party's 
plan    16   clear.     Since    this   country    wiU    not 


e:-.r  war  w.llinply  they  plan  en  creating 
i:.r.dtn!.-  and  f  -uati.  ns  which  w;:l  f.rce  us 
into  it 

The  interventlcn;s;s  know  ti;at  11  ^  ur  de- 
fense program  Is  extended  far  ei.cugh  into 
Eurcpe  or  Asia  th'v  can  get  us  into  a  lercign 
war  under  the  pulse  cf  defendina;  .America 

Tliey  new  say.  with  all  ttie  p^  wrr  i:  tlieir 
propaganda,  that  we  must  occupy  AIr:ca  m 
order  to  defend  America  Ti^.ey  say  ihat  we 
mu.n  control  Islands  lying  oft  the  coast  uf  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  They  want  us  tc  send 
cur  soldiers  to  tl.e  E.ast  Indies  tlie  Cape 
Verdes.  the  Canaries  Madeira,  the  Azores, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  possibly  England  as 
well. 

GREATEST   BATTLl   IN    UNITED    STATES 

And  they  know  that  If  our  occupati  >n  1 
Iceland  doesn't  bring  on  the  shextlng,  the 
occupation  of  these  other  places  will 

We  are  told  that  we  tnilst  fight  for  the 
freedom  sf  manknid  But  .he  gieatest  battle 
for  freedom  is  being  f  urhT  i;i:ht  here  m 
America  today  If  we  cannot  maintain  our 
freedom  In  the  New  World,  we  cannot  fjrce 
freedom  on  the  Old  Wirld 

What  18  freedom  of  it  is  not  the  righ'.  of  a 
free  people  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  foicign 
wars'  Where  Is  fr-^t  dc-m  if  f  ur-fifths  cf  a 
nation  can  be  carried  t;   wir  ai;;;;nst  its  will? 

Where  is  freedom  when  AineriC'.i.s  ask  un- 
mswcreti  whether  or  :  ct  our  Navy  has  al- 
ready fought  upon  the  sea— whether  or  not 
our  "forces  have  already  been  sent  abioad? 
Where  is  freedom  whi  n  the  Ameiiran  Army 
u  sent  to  occupy  ar  island  of  Eun  ;ie  with- 
out  our  Congress   even    being   asked' 

HITS   FORETGN    ACEKTS 

Where  Is  freeocm  wncn  it  becomes  dis- 
unity for  citizeni  t<  meet  and  discus.-  their 
belle's  on  the  fundamental  Issues  ol  their 
uaticn?  Where  has  freedom  g'.iie  when  we 
In  America  are  not  even  informed  of  the 
underlying  intentions  of  cur  Government; 
when  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power  are  en- 
couraged to  speak  and  to  travei  throughout 
our  land,  while  the  same  lectare  hallb  -hat 
are  cpen  to  them  are  closed  to  those  of  us 
who  place  the  welfare  ar.d  independence  of 
our  own  country  above  the  interests  of  any 
foreign    jowcr? 

I  will  tell  you  where  freedom  lies  today. 
It  lies  in  the  meetings  of  fearless  men  and 
women  throughout  this  land— in  meetings 
Fuch  as  we  are  holding  here  In  Cleveland 
tonight;  in  hundreds  cf  simrar  mcctnips  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States — In  cities. 
^  in  villages,  and  on  farniS  Freedem  for  us  in 
"America  lives  or  dies  w:th  th^  success  of 
these   gatherings    of  our    citizens 

NOT    ON    SOVIET    EATTl  EElEl-D 

Freedom  for  us  does  not  He  en  any  Soviet 
battlefield,  or  on  any  coast  Ur.e  of  Europe, 
Africa,  or  Asia.  It  lies  today  in  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  action  cf  cur  Govern- 
ment m  America  li.  cont:\>lled  by  the  will  of 
our  people  If  we  are  represented  m  Wash- 
ington, we  aie  free  men;  but,  if  we  are  ruled 
by  Washington,  we  are   not. 

Freedom  l.es  in  the  support  we  give  to 
those  patriots  In  Congrefcs  who  still  6l«nd 
undauntedly  cppcied  to  war.  »hr  str.l  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  people  they  represent. 
Freedom  for  us  depends  on  whither  or  not 
we  are  ready  tc  p.'otect  and  carry  It  on 
thmich  these  days  of   trial   and   war 

The  Amerca  First  Comm:'.te'='  has  been 
organized  by  American  citizens  who  are  ready 
to  fight  tc  maintain  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence we  inherited  fmm  our  forefathers. 
We  have  organized  to  give  voire  and  strength 
to  the  great  majority  of  Amencans  who  op- 
pose this  war  We  have  organized  to  make 
their   influence— your    influence— effective 

ASKS     IMPREGNABLE     DEFENSE 

We  stand  lor  the  right  to  vote  on  the  vital 
ISfues  of  our  Nation  We  stand  for  the  right 
of  citizens  to  m.-el  and  to  discus  the  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace.     We  etaud  for  tte 
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right  of  those  who  do  the  paying  and  the 
dying  to  also  have  a  voice  In  the  deciding. 
We  stand  for  an  Impregnable  defense  and  an 
independent  AmTlca 

U  you  stand  with  us.  we  ask  you  to  Join 
our  commutee  We  asJc  you  to  help  us  or- 
ganize these  meetings.  We  ask  you  to  write 
to  your  Cotif^ressman  and  Senators  In  Wash- 
inqton.  demanding  that  they  heed  the  voice 
ol  the  people  who  elected  them,  and  that 
thev  in  turn  demand  that  the  people  of  our 
Nat;on  be  accurately  Informed  of  the  develop- 
ments of  th'.s  war,  and  of  the  actions  and 
Intrntlons  of  our  Government. 

Men  end  women  of  Ohio:  For  2  years  I 
have  traveled  through  this  country,  speaking 
In  opposition  to  our  entering  the  war  I  have 
said  that  I  believe  It  would  be  disastrous, 
both  for  America  and  EXirope,  If  we  took  part 
In  it. 

MMCE   VOICK    HE.\RD 

But  the  Issue  today  Is  even  grcciter  than 
the  iBpue  of  war  or  peace.  It  Is  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  still  have  a  representative 
Government;  whether  or  not  we  in  tl.e 
United  Slates  of  America  are  still  a  free  peo- 
ple, with  the  rif.ht  to  decide  the  fundamental 
policies  of  cur  Nation. 

This  Is  an  issue  that  strikes  to  the  founda- 
tion of  our  way  of  living,  our  Government. 
and  our  rights  as  citizens  This  meeting  to- 
night and  the  meetings  like  It  that  are  bems 
held  all  over  this  country,  are  held  to  pro- 
test that  thi.s  Nation  was  fcur.dtd  on  ihe 
principle  of  Gcveriiment  by  consent  of  the 
people— an  Infcrmed  people,  a  tru.'^ted  peo- 
ple 

These  meetii.gs  are  held  to  demonstrate 
our  adherence  to  this  principle.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  this  principle,  we  ask  you  to  make 
your  voice  heard  by  our  Government  in 
Wa.shlngton.  We  urge  you  to  speak,  to  work, 
and  to  pray — that  representative  government 
may  not  perish  from  this  nation. 
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much  greater  emergency  of  1911,  and  that 
our  country  is  so  endangered  that  we  cannot 
let  our  soldiers  go  home,  as  wr  promised. 

There  Is  considerable  debate  i;pcn  this  an- 
gle and  upon  the  extent  of  the  emergency 

But  If  the  emergency  Is  grea'ei  the  coun- 
try has  to  protect  itself.  The  rights  cf  the 
individual  musv  be  res'rictea  f c  r  the  good  .  f 
the  whole.  That  Is  the  w;iy  all  law  and 
all  government  works 

One  underlying  que.-ticn,  wi.ich  :  •■ms 
large  at  times.  Is  th  '  the  real  reason  for 
extending  the  service  of  our  sc'.dif-r?  Is  that 
thev  have  not  had  the  equipment  to  be 
trained  properly  in  the  space  Li  1  year. 
The  soldiers  themselves  ?ay  tl-at  th;s  is  the 
reason  and  much  credence  must  be  placed  on 
their  opinions 

But  there  is  still  ancthcr  asp  xt  of  the  sit- 
uation, which  as  far  as  we  knew  .  has  not  been 
publiclv  txpre;.-~ed 

Tne  pre.~cnt  law  is  sc  des::^r.ed  that  If  a 
man  is  rclea.^d  from  training  r.t  ti'.e  end  cf  1 
year  he  st;l!  is  on  the  active  Re-crve  ri'lls 
and  can  be  called  bo'^k  intc  service  at  the 
or.-"'  of  a  new  emerseticy. 

This  fact  puts  a  nian  in  pc.-'.tion  of  being 
temporarily  discharged,  but  with  the  possl- 
hiUty  hanging  over  him  ir.  civilian  life  of 
being  summarily  taken  back  ii.to  the  service 
at  any  time 

It  meani  that  he  sots  back  i  itc  a  Job.  and 
besm.s  to  soften  aeain  A  few  weeks  of  th:s 
and  it  would  take  him  montl  s  to  get  back 
Into  shape.  We  humans  derericrate  very 
rapidlv  under  soft  living 

'nuii.  if  the  soldier  is  called  tav.k  he  has  his 
old  'Tookie"  days  of  blisters  and  aches  to  put 
In  asain.  He  does  not  like  this  In  addition, 
his  s-er.?€  of  esprit  de  corps  is  ruined,  for  when 
he  Is  called  back  he  probably  never  will  see 
his  old  company,  regiment,  or.  perhaps,  divi- 
sion again. 

A  .soldier,  looking  at  his  own  f  .iture  and  that 
of  this  country,  knows  that  this  Is  someth-.n? 
that  he  does  not  want.  He  kiows  that  it  is 
better  for  all  to  remain  In  his  ( wn  outfit  and 
In  physical  trim  as  long  as  there  is  anv  chance 
of  bring  called  for  further  service 

The  efficient  soldier  Is  not  produced  by 
stops  and  starts. 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Boston  Post 
of  August  8.  1941: 
I  From   the   Boston  Post   of  August   8,    1941] 

A     .1XING    grESTlON 

There  Is  obviously  much  lust  ice  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy  In  Congress  regarding 
extension  of  the  selective-service  law. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  In  this  country 
have  been  complaining  about  in  totalitarian 
governments  Is  that  their  word  Is  no  good. 
They  have  no  point  of  honor.  They  cannot 
be  trusted. 

Yet  we  can  recall  nothing  more  solemn 
than  our  promise,  both  from  executive  and 
legislative  sour;:es,  to  the  draftees  that  they 
would  not  be  held  In  service  for  more  than 
1  year 

That  la  one  side  of  the  argument,  and  we 
must  not  let  it  be  regarded  as  unimportant. 

The  other  side  is  that  the  emergency  of 
1940    has    devfloped    and    expanded    Into    a 
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the  ev- s  cf  most  citizens  If  that  should  be 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
But  actually  there  Is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  this  charge.  Congress  did  believe  a  year 
ago  that  12  months  of  training  for  the  selec- 
tees would  be  sufBclent  to  give  the  United 
States  assurance  of  ample  military  protection. 
But  It  also  recognized  the  fact  that  It  was 
dealing  with  a  fluid  situation  and  therefore 
provided  that  the  term  cf  service  required 
cf  drafted  men  could  be  extended  by  a  con- 
gressional declaration.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress left  Itself  free  to  modify  the  training 
period  in  a»av  way  that  it  might  see  fit. 

One  migbt"  argue,  with  an  equal  poverty  of 
logic,  that  the  enactment  of  a  new  tax  bill 
would  be  i  breach  of  faith  with  taxpayers. 
If  every  crtange  in  legislation  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  betrayal  of  citizens  affected  by  It. 
the  hands  C)f  Congre.ss  would  be  tied  and  the 
country  w<)uld  be  helpless  in  the  face  of  a 
crisis.  Beflore  legislators  make  use  cf  such 
shallow  ar|uments,  moreover,  they  ought  to 
remember  that  their  first  obligation  Is  to 
keep   faith  with   the  Nation   they  serve. 

Some  otjier  Members   of  the  House   seem 
to  be  disturbed  because  they  can't  see  the 
whites  of  Hitler's  eyes  gleaming  across  the 
Atlantic.     ♦Show  us  the  emergency,"  they  cry; 
and  when  no  one  points  to  a  launching  of 
ships  from  some  foreign  shore  to  Invade  the 
United  States,  they  express  a  willingness  "to 
let  the  bofs  go  back  home."    No  one  would 
be  so  nonchalant  about  protecting  his  own 
home.     On  the  contrary,  everyone  Insists  that 
a  police  force  remain  on  the  job  all  the  time 
and  most  df  us  complain  loudly  when  It  shows 
any  lack  cf  efficiency.    A  nation  without  a 
powerful  pcUce  force  In  a  world  rampant  with 
conquest,  revolution,  and  war.  Is  not  likely  to 
remain  a  nation  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
The  simple  fact  Is  that  we  are  living  in  a 
time  of  world  crisis.    We  do  not  know  what 
turn  events  may  take,  but  the  possibility  of 
having  to  flght  for  our  freedom  Is  ever  pres- 
ent.    Whether  or  not  the  menace  of   today 
evolves  into  war  next  month  or  a  year  hence, 
we  must  te  prepared  to  meet  It.     And  that 
preparedness  cannot   be   achieved   on   short 
notice.     In  the  circumstances,  there  Is  only 
one  safe  course  to  take  and  that  Is  ample  prep- 
aration for  the  worst  that  may  happen.     To 
gamble  with  our  national  security  by  making 
any  lesser  effort  would  be  equivalent  to  put- 
ting  a  very  low  price   on  the   blesiings  of 
democracy. 
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Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  thf  Washington 
Post  of  August  11,  1941: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  cf  August  11, 
1941] 

GAMBLING   WITH   SECt  RITT 

Some  very  strange  argumt  nts  are  being 
advanced  by  Members  of  the  House  against 
the  draft -«xtenslon  bill.  W:  are  told  by 
Representative  Short,  for  example,  that  it 
would  be  a  "breach  of  faith"  for  Congre.ss  to 
keep  selectees  in  the  Army  l)uger  than  the 
1-year  period  provided  in  tl  e  crigmai  act. 
Even  a  breach  of  faith  would  be  Justified  i:i 


1 


fuesday.  Auau.-^t  12.  1941 


Mr  COXNP:r;Y  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  calling  for  extension 
of  the  service  of  selectees  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  are  entirely  too  drastic  and^ 
I  feel,  unnecessary  under  existing  con- 
dilions. 

Are  we  aiming  at  another  A  E  F  "^ 
If  not.  then  the  General  Staff  of  liie  War 
Department  in  advocating  unlim.icd 
service  by  selectees  and  National  Guard 
n>  n  i?  admitting  its  own  incompetency. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  problems 
involved  in  setting  up  the  selectee  organi- 
zaticn  wh'  n  the  act  originally  went  into 
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effect  last  year,  it  Is  conceded  that  in  a 
great  many  in.^tances  in  camps  through- 
out the  country  it  has  t)een  an  impossi- 
bility to  adequately  train  the  men  within 
the  1  year  specifitd.  Therefore  a  limited 
extension  of  service  to  make  up  for  those 
few  months  lost  by  delay  in  starting 
should  suflQcicntly  suffice.  But  1  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  me.  see  the  necessity  of 
keeping  these  men  in  service  for  an  un- 
limited peyfcd.  or  for  212  years,  as  has 
been  suggested,  unless  an  offensive 
A.  E.  F.  IS  contem:3lated,  and  I  am  defi- 
nitely against  that. 

To  my  mind  a  standing  army,  in  which 
a  strong  morale  u  necessary,  cannot  be 
organized  by  drafting  unwilling  men. 
These  selectees  hat  e  no  complaint  against 
being  called  into  service  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  for  defense  traininR  and 
were  they  convinced  that  a  national 
emergency  exists  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  gladly  serve  unlimitedly  and  thiir 
morale  would  be  high,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. An  ( fficient  standing  army 
can  only  be  organ  zed  through  voluntary^ 
recruititig  and  since  the  Selective  Service 
'Act  became  law  a  year  ago  the  Wai  De- 
partment has  been  lax  in  failing  to  dili- 
gently pursue  its  lecruiting  drive. 

There  is  no  need  for  sucji  drastic  legis- 
lation as  this  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Selectees  Service  Act  when  a  se- 
lectee's training  is  computed  he  auto- 
matically becomes  a  member  of  the  Army 
Reserve  force  of  :he  United  States  and 
therefor<»  is  subject  to  recall  into  service 
at  any  time  th(  President  deems  It 
necessary 

If  our  national  interest  is  imperiled  to 
the  extent  that  we  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve, then  what  are  we  waiting  for?  Why 
waste  the  time  we  are  consuming  in  con- 
sidering this  legislation?  Why  not  put 
into  effect  immediately  this  Reserve 
force? 

I  have  signified  upon  many  occasions 
in  the  past  my  utt.>r  antagonism  and  dis- 
like for  Hitlcrism  and  all  the  other  "Isms." 
and  I  have  favored  all  aid  possible  to 
those  combating  these  "isms  "  but  I  do 
not  want,  and  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple do  act  want,  another  A.  E.  F. 


Vote  for  the  [  eiense  of  An^tnca 
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M:  D  .M-ES.XN.ii^:)  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  vole  for  the  .xiension  of  the  selec- 
tive-service training  because  I  love  Amer- 
ica. I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
American  people  and  their  Representa- 
tives must  stand  up  and  lock  at  the 
things  as  they  re:  lly  are  and  not  as  they 
desire  them  to  b'. 

I  have  firm  ccrfidence  in  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  Chi*  f  of  Staff,  and  I  place 
grt  at  vk-eicht  en  his  statement  which  says 
that  the  Army  would  be  disintegrated  if 


the  selectees  are  not  trained  for  an  addi- 
tional lime. 

Our  responsibility  a.*^  Americans  is  a 
great  one — that  of  guaran'^eeing  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  a 
country  blessed' with  free  institutions. 
These  great  gifts  and  privileges  can  only 
be  perpetuated  if  each  and  every  one  of 
U5.  young  and  old.  will  guard  these  bless- 
ings as  we  would  our  lives,  and  if  we  are 
vigilant,  so  that  subversive  propaganda 
and  forces  from  foreign  shores  are  not 
permitted  to  influence  our  lives.  We 
must  put  our  patriotism  above  our  own 
personal  comforts.  We  can  no  longer 
bury  cur  heads  in  the  sand  but  must  face 
the  real  crisis  in  true  American  spirit. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sui    of  Aueust  11,  1941] 

CCMPLETE   THE  TRAINING      » 

Among  the  Members  of  the  House  T.-ho  op- 
pose the  bill  to  extend  the  period  of  military 
service  are  some  who  would  count  the  noses 
of  pressure  groups  in  any  emergency  and 
would  vote  with  an  eye  single  to  political 
safety  Some  others  are  so  rulei  by  political 
passion  as  to  be  blind  to  reason.  But  others 
opposed  to  the  bill,  or  hesitant  ever  It.  are 
d  rent  men  disturbed  by  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  the  soldiers  who  will  be  kept  In 
the  service  for  a  longer  period 

These  decent  men  among  Members  who 
oppose  or  who  hesitate  ought  to  put  to  thcm- 
61'lves  one  solemn  question:  Can  an;  sacri- 
fice required  of  the  young  men  (1  Araerua  be 
more  serious,  more  terrible,  than  to  stnd 
them  into  modern  war  untrained  to  protect 
themselv^  cr  only  half^trnined?  It  would 
be  supei-fluous  to  restate  the  nature  of  mech- 
anized war  Everyone  knows  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  restate  the  art  and  science  now- 
employed  In  war,  or  the  striking  power  and 
the  killing  power  of  new  weapons  Everyone 
knows.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  dullest 
mind  that  untrained  or  half-trained  men  wUl 
be  slatfghtcred  In  battle  Can  the  Congress 
exact  any  sacrifice  of  American  youth  equal 
to  that? 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  to  extend  the  serv- 
Icc  of  young  men  now  In  uniform  or  to  be 
put  into  uniform  will,  in  many  cases,  in- 
volve hardship  upon  theni  and  upon  their 
parents.  The  original  induction  In  many 
cases  Involved  hardship  But  Hitler  has 
made  hardship  the  lot  of  all  men.  We  do 
not  have  choice  between  ease  and  hard- 
ship We  have  choice  between  different 
kinds  of  hardbhip.  In  this  case  the  choice 
Is  simply  stated.  Do  the  people,  do  the 
Members  of  Congress,  prefer  that  our  sons 
shall  have'tlie  haidshlp  of  an  extension  of 
service  which  will  permit  them  to  be  ti^or- 
oughly  trained?  Or  do  the  people,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  prefer  to  risk  the  ulti- 
mate, terrible  hardship  of  unnecessary 
slaugiiter  of  our  sons? 

Gen.  George  C  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff, 
has  clearly  illuminated  the  whole  question 
In  his  testimony  Ijefore  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs.  At  one  place  In  that 
testimony  he  said: 

"We    have    had    some    tragic    examples    in 
our  hlstorv  of  good  men.  sound  men.  t>clng 
Involved    in    humiliating    reactions    on    the 
battlefield,    and    the    very    same    men    per- 
forraing  magnificently  at  a  later  date,  when 
they    had    been    thoroughly    organized    and 
i    trained.      We    had    such    situations    in    the 
Civil    War.       In    fact,    most    of    the    Union 
Army    ran    Into    the    arms    of    Congress.    I 
I    think,   after   the    first    Battle   of    Bull    Run. 
And  yet  later  on  those  same  men  did  some 
of  the  heaviest  fighting  and  took  the  heavi- 
est punishment  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But    It  ts»ok   years   to   develop  that  state   of 
discipline.  ' 
!       Into  that  professionai  military  testimony 
must  be  read  the  human  elements  with  which 
decent  Members  of  the  House  are  concerned. 
Those  armies  of  the  past  not  only  failed  when 


flchling  as  tintramed  mrn  aiiri  succeeded 
after  being  trained  The\  ;  >•  .ilt  m  ihtir 
graves  great  numbeifc  uf  n\  r,  wnuse  live.^ 
might  have  bt^n  spared  lir.c;  t'.-.e  training  been 
given  before.  :ind  not  after,  initial  battles  If 
that  was  so  in  the  relatitely  simple  miliary 
operations  of  the  past  no  pretit  imapin.  tu^n 
only  simple  common  sense  is  necess-irv  tr 
foreshadow  the  horrors  which  will  loil  v  tlu 
use  ol  untrained  or  half-trained  men  atainet 
traiued  armies  of  today  po.'-.'-t  .^ sed  of  modern 
weapons  rf  death  and  destruitit  n 

Responsible  men  cannot  take  rcftige  ,r.  t!u' 
assertion  thai  there  Is  no  real  danger  th;it  cur 
Army  will  tx?  engaged  In  b.Tttle  Tliere  Is 
danger.  An  overwhelming  preponderance  ol 
opinion  In  the  country  ha«  declared  that  there 
is  danger.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  vast  armament  program  which  Is 
quickly  revolutionizln"?  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  ol  the  NationV  What  else  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  great  lease-lend  program? 
What  else  if  the  meaning  of  the  unprece- 
dented enactment  of  ccmpulson,-  service  in 
peacetime—  an  enactment  which  no  one  seri- 
ously propcsos  to  repeal? 

There  is  danger  that  tbe  men  in  otu  Army 
will  be  engaged  In  battle.     While  that  dan- 
ger stands  before  cur  eyes  it  will   be  a   sin 
against  American  you'h  to  fail  in  any  steps 
which    will    a.ssure    th«lr    thorough    training 
to  engage  In  battle  on  even  terms     It  will 
be    a   sin    at;aln  t    American    youth   to   ease 
the  hardship  of  extended   training   and  ex- 
pose   them    to    the    vastly    worse    hardship—- 
the     horror — ol      battle     without      adequate 
training      It  will  be  a  sEn  apaln-t  the  youth 
who  are  now  directly   affected    by   the   pro- 
posed   legislation,    for    In    emergency    they 
may  have  to  return  to  the  ranks  only  half- 
trained.     It    will     Ije    a    sin    aiiainst    their 
present  comrades   In   arms,   for   thev    will    be 
left    to   face   the   future   with   depleted    and 
enfeebled    units      It    will    be    a  *«in    apninst 
the  youth  who  are  yet  to  be  called,  for  thev 
win  t>egin  their  service.  In  this  time  o!   dai:- 
ger,    in    a    weakened    ana    unprepared    Army. 
To  the  decent  men  in  the  House  who  op- 
pose this  bill  of  extension,  or  whc   lu-sitate 
we   say:    Think   solemnly   of   your   responsi- 
bility.    For  every   boy   whom   you  relieve  of 
the   hardship   of   extended   service,   you   may 
consign  another  boy  to  unnecessary  slaugh- 
ter  on   some    field   of   battle   ^^htre    he    v.  ill 
face  a  trained  foe  1 


Construction   of   Roads   for   the   National 
Defense 


EXTENSION   OF   RF^.IARKS 

f'F 

HON.  FETE  JARMAN 

IN  THE  HOL^E  Of-   HEPREsLNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augu>'i';--  ^342 


M:    JARMAN      Mr.  Sp-'aker,  my  very 

natural  int-:-:  :v.  hr.h  --ui  natirnal  de- 
fenseand  in  h:v:.v^-\y  imp:  •.■  ni-nt  has 
caused  me  to  listen  attr:-.;;\ely  to  the 
entire  debate  in  :he  cih"!  body  and  in 
this  and  to  con-iriei  th-  matter  very 
maturely.  My  est--  mtd  .fin.'rrxi  father 
was  a  pioneer  In  the  pood-irrids  move- 
ment, and  It  IS  only  r.a-u:a:  !  r  me  to  wish 
to  go  alon?  with  my  c.l.taf:'.;--  ;n  their 
road-build'ng  enthusia.sm.  I'  i.-  equally 
natural  h-  ■.'.'■vc  r.  n^-t  only  b;c..-.^c  of  m.y 
experience  duimp  WorM  Wai  No.  1, 
but  because  I  ;>  \'  America  and  consider 
it    bv    kii-   the    ptea-.est    ccun'iy    in    the 


^ 
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world,  for  me  to  b€  intensely  interested  in 
our  national  defense.    Undoubtedly  the 
latter  is  paramount  to  the  former  and 
should  in  no  way  be  jeopardized  thereby. 
All  of  my  thought  and  listening  leads  to 
the  dettrute   conclusion  that   the  whole 
question  here  is  whether  the  purpose  of 
this    legislation    is   national   defense   or 
highway  building.    Could  I  become  con- 
vinced that  it  IS  the  latter,  my  convic- 
tion that  funds  appropriated  for   that 
purpose  should  be  apportioned  pursuant 
to    the   well-established    formula    is    so 
strong  that  there  would  be  no  question  in 
my  mind  whatever.     If  it  is  defense  legis- 
lation, however,  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture is  presented.     I  quote  from  the  title 
of  this  bill: 

To  authcnze  approprlatlon.s  during  the 
national  emergencv  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  27.  1941.  tor  the  Immediate 
ronstruction  of  reads  urgently  needed  for 
the   national   defense. 

I  also  quote  from  the  President's  veto 
message :  I 

One   of   the   mapr   provisions  of   this   bill 
involves  authorization  of  $125,000,000  tc  cor- 
rect critical  d.  hciencies  in  lines  of  strate^iic 
nelworlt    of    n;»;hw;iys   and    bridges    w;th    the 
further    provi.<4,on    that    these    funds    aie    to 
be    apportioned    among    the    several    States 
In  accordan:  e  with   the  existing  Federal   A:d 
Act.      The    er»iical    deflcienc!e.s    in    hiuhways 
and    brid!;es    that    may    require    prompt    cor- 
rection   m    the    interest    of    our    national    de- 
fense   cannoc    b>'    re;isonably    related    to    the 
population    ot    Stales    or    the    other    factors 
which    enter    into    ordinary    apportionment. 
The    result,    theretjre.    is    the    necessity    for 
the    appropriation    of    a    far    larger    8Um    of 
money  to  meet  immediate  requirements  than 
would   t>e   necessary   if  these   funds  were  ap- 
plied to  critical  derlciencies  without  the  ap- 
portionment  method      I   am   unable   tc   ap- 
prove this  method  of  expending   money  for 
the    immediate     national     defense    and     for 
which    I    recommend    a    total    of    *25. 000.000 
without  apportionment.    Such  a  distribution 
formula  entirely  disregards,  it  seems  to  be. 
the  main  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  which 
la    that    of    providing    highway    construction 
in  particular  area."    and  In   those  areas  only, 
where  there  is  Immediate  need  cf  sucl;  ccn- 
Btruction    in    the    interest    of    our    national 
defense 

Pour  sections  of  the  bill  authorize  ap- 
propriations. All  but  one  cf  th?m 
do  so  in  this  language: 

for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  s;>ction 
during  the  con": nuance  of  the  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  on  May  27    1941 

I  can  find  notiiing  in  the^e  quotations 
or  in  the  bill  from  which  they  are  taken 
on  which  to  base  an  argument  that  this 
is  a  road-tu'ld.ng,  rather  than  a  na- 
tional-defense, measure.  Despite  this 
fact.  I  believe  every  telegram  I  received 
from  our  State  Capital,  exci-pt  one.  re- 
ferred to  "a  method  of  allocation  which 
has  been  in  force  since  the  Highway  Act 
of  1916."  Now.  how  can  the  Highway 
Act  of  1916.  and  the  method  of  alloca- 
tion of  funds  which  has  been  in  force 
since  that  date,  have  anything  whatin-er 
to  do  with  an  emergency-defense  meas- 
ure resulting  from  the  emergency  which 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  old  in 
this  country?  These  telegrams  merely 
strengthen  my  conviction  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  is  well  taken. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  should  not  be 
oveilooked  that  he  is  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy.    As  such, 


he  asked  for  what  I  regard  as  a  strictly 
defense    measure.    The    Congress    gave 
him  something  different  than  what  he 
requested  and  thought  he  needed,  and 
it  was  in  sufficient  disagreement  with  hi.s 
opinion    of    the    needs    that    he    vetoed 
the  Congressional  action.     Undoubtedly 
more  than  passing  consideration  should 
be   given   to   his   considered   opinion   on 
such  a  matter,  even  though  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case  prevents  us  frcm  having   j 
been  solicited  to  sustain  his  ve'.o.  I 

My  position  is  that  I  favor,  and  expect 
to  continue  to  vote  for,  the  expenditure 
of  any  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
legitimate  national  defense,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  defense  of  our  country  can 
know  State  lines  and  populaticn.    I  al.^o 
favor  the  expenditure  of  any  reasonable 
amount   for   highway   constru^rtion,    ir.y 
conviction  being  very  strong  that  such 
funds  should  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  according  to  the  formu  a  hereto- 
fore mentioned,     I  do  not  believe,  how- 
I   ever,  that   they   should   be  confu.'^ed   or 
I   that  any  other  end-'-avor.  regardless  of  its 
merit    in  its   prcp.T   sphere,   :,hould   be 
thru>t  into  cur  defense  program  to  slew 
It  down  or  add  to  its  already  rece^saiily 
!    tremendous  cost      As  the  Pres  dent  well 
says,    "the    popul.ition    of    th-?    various 
States  in  the  Union  cannot  pjssibiy  be 
related  to  the  critical  ccnditicns  in  our 
I    highways,"  for  the  remedying  of  which 
:    he  asked  funds.     You  will  recall  that  he 
requested  $25,000,000  to  be   u;ed  where 
;   most  needed.   Instead,  the  Con!?ress  gave 
I   him  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  million 
to  be  apportionf^d  among  the  S.ates  pur- 
suant   to    a   formula    in    use    since    1916. 
This   is  his   main  objection   tc   the   bUl. 
Certainly  the  critical  conditions  he  ha5 
in  mind  cculd  be  more  quickly  remedied 
under    the    authorization    he    requested 
than   the   one   he    received.      Tnerefore, 
'   since  it  is  reasonable  to  assune  that  if 
j   his  veto  is  sustained  today  the  Congress 
j    will  shortly  pass  legislation  m.ore  in  line 
v.-ith  his  needs,  I  am  strongly  convinced 
;    that  the  sustaining  of  his  veto  vvill  accel- 
erate  our    national    defense.      Further- 
more, I  believe  that  mere  of  th:'3e  critical 
situations  will  be  rem.edied  bj   the  S25,- 
000,000  used  where  mo^t  neec^'d,  as  the 
Prtsident  wishes,  than  by  the  $125,000,- 

000  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  for  general  rcad-bui  dma  pur- 
poses, even  though  many  be£ut;rul  and 

;   delightful  highways  mi^ht  be  constructed 

'   by  the  distribution. 

There  are  several  other  angles  which 

'    should  be  considered.    I  realiz'  the  neces- 

I  51'  ■  of  curtailing  nondefens-^  spending 
duiir.c  the  enuij'ency  and  of  preventing 
the  national  debt  from  gr:v>-ir.g  any 
larger  than  necessitated  thereby.  The 
people  of  Amer.ca  are  going  to  share  this 
realization,  if  ;uch  i?  not  already  the  case, 
when  the  new  tax  bill  b-^comes  operative. 

1  said  wh'le  discus-mg  the  lefse-lend  bill 
that  it  would  cost  much,  and  taat  as  much 

1  as  possible  of  the  cost  shovi'd  be  raised 
:  by  taxation  so  as  to  relieve  a,s  much  as 
possible  the  burden  on  our  ci.ldren  ar.d 
theirs.  The  people  of  Amer  ca  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  pay  any  reasonable 
amount  of  tax  for  natior.al  defense. 
'  Whether  they  are  willing  to  be  so  heavily 
taxed  for  road  building  and  i>ther  peace- 
time activities  under  the  guis.^  of  national 
defense  is  another  question. 


Sail  another  angle  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  probability  that  the  unemployment 
situation  will  be  terrific  when  the  dove 
of  peace  shall  have  finally  brought  this 
world  from  its  present  condition  of  car- 
nage and  rum.    I  think  the  President  was 
absolutely  right,  for  instance,  in  stopping 
the  construction  of  post  offices  and  other 
peacetime  public  buildings  to  contribute 
toward   a  backlog  of  employment   after 
the  emergency.    I  do  not  know  whether 
adequate  labor,  and  particularly  skilled 
and  technical  labor,  such  as  engineers, 
which  I  understand  is  scarce  indeed,  is 
now  available  for  such   a  road-buildmg 
program  or  not.  but  I  do  know,  or  at  least 
I  greatly  fear,  that  much  more  will  be 
available  aftier  the  emergency,  and  that 
unless   such    peacetime    endeavors     are 
postponed  until  then,  we  may  reflect  In 
comparison  on  1929  to  1933  as  the  good, 
old  prosperous  days  of  yesteryears. 

I  judge  from  the  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived from  road  builduig  people  who  are 
not  my  constituents  that  it  is  as.sumed 
that  my  State  would  profit  in  road  build- 
ing by  our  failure  to  sustain  this  veto    I 
can  but  believe,  however,  that  since  we 
have  numerous  defense  projects  in  Ala- 
bama, the  final   result   will  be   that  we 
would  fare  about  as  well  by  the  use  of 
whatever  money  is  necessary  for  emer- 
gency   defense    highways    where    these 
emergencies  exist  as  by  such   a  distri- 
bution as  this.    This  is  particularly  true 
in  view  of  the  President's  lack  of  serious 
objection  to  the  access-roads  section  of 
this  bill.    Regardless,  however,  of  what 
the  result  may  be  in  highway  construc- 
tion, our  crying  need  today  is  national 
defense.     Should  our  defen.se  prove  in- 
adequate. I  do  not  see  that  there  would 
be   much   difference   whether   we  have 
four-lane   highways  or  not.     Tlierefore 
I  believe  that  tiiis  highway-building  pro- 
gram is  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  cannot  conscientiously 
support  it.     I  can  find  no  fault  in   the 
reasoning  Indulged  in  by  the  President, 
who,  bear  in  mind,  is  also  Commander  in 
Chief    of    our    defense.      Consequently, 
though  the  line  of  least  resistance  dic- 
tates  contrary    action,    I   shall    vote    to 
sustain  it. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  The  Controlled 
Press 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

I  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:^ATI\^ES 


Wednesday.  July  30.  1941 


\ 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  newspapers  in  the 
country  that  is  shouting  for  war  and  car- 
ries an  editorial  a  day  for  the  past  year 
to  send  our  boys  to  foreign  battlefields 
is  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Tliose  who 
do  not  agree  with  their  foreign-policy 
editorials  are  classified  as  "fifth  col- 
umnists," 'Nazis,  Bundists.  Fascists,  and  • 
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before  wc  started  to  send  aid  to  "red" 
Russia,  fh'^y  were  called  Communists. 
Daily  this  now-papei  attacks  men  like 
Senator  Burton  Whieier.  Col.  Chailes 
A.  Lindbeigh.  Cong  essman  H.^milton 
F^SH,  and  Congressman  Martin  L. 
Sweeney,  because  we  dart  to  expose  the 
war  racket  and  urce  the  people  of  the 
country  to  bo  for  Anurica  first  over  every 
nation  on  earth. 

This  newspaper  comes  by  its  policy  of 
name  calling  honestly.  When  Lincoln 
sought  election  for  £>  second  term  at  a 
time  when  the  great  Civil  War  was  rag- 
ing, they  indicated  their  espousal  of 
human  slavery  and  tditcrially  made  the 
most  vicious  attack  oi  the  character  and 
reputation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ever 
made  by  any  publication  of  that  period. 
Here  is  what  they  said  about  Lincoln,  and 
I  am  reading  from  a  photostatic  copy  of 
their  original  editorial  publi-^hed  Septem- 
ber 6,  1864. 

I  Prom    the    Dolly    Plain    E>ealer.    Cleveland, 
Ohio,   of  September   6,    1941 1 

THE   KECOHD  OF  THE   AE  MINISTRATION   PARTY 

The   bright   record   cf  General    McClellan 
Is  In  the  possession  of  the  American  people 
and   all   the    efforts   of    unscrupulous    dema- 
gogues and  a  bitter  par.lsan  press  to  Impugn 
that  glittering  record  have  mlEerably  failed. 
No  blot  or  Etaln  rests  upon  it.    But  let  not 
the  dcfamers  of  our  noble  candidate  expect 
under  false   cries  of   unionism,   to   turn   the 
public    gaze    from    their    own    past    history. 
Like  the  blood   upon  the  hand  of  the  guilty 
murderess,  it  will  stani  and   all  the  waters 
of  the  earth  cannot  wash  it   out.     Greeley 
may  prate  of  the  flag,  but  he  cannot  burn 
up  In   fire,  or  obllteratf    from  the   memories 
of   men    his   Tear    IDowt     the    Flaunting   Lie. 
Hale  and  Sumner  and  V'ashburne.  with  their 
coadjutors  can  never  destroy  their  fierce  in- 
vectives against  the  Un  on     The  shibboleths 
under    which   they   waiPd    war    against    us. 
••Union  savers."   "bough  faces."  "The   South 
cant  be  klcke<l  out,"  "L.et  the  Union  slide. ' 
"The  Con.'^titutlon  Is  a  covenant  with  death, 
and  a  compact  with  hell."  will  rise  In  Judg- 
ment   apainst    them    fo-    all    time,    and    will 
confront    them    In   the   last   d&y,   before   the 
awful   tribunal   of  the   Most    High,   as  dread 
witnesses  of  their  guilt  In  plunging  thus  fair 
and  pro.'^p*. rous  land  In  fratricidal  war.    Lin- 
coln cannot  shake  off  lis  incendiary  declar- 
ation in  the  canva.ss  of  :858.  that  the  country 
"Must  be  all  slave  or  a  1  free  "    He  dare  not 
invoke   the    Union   mace    by   our   fathers   in 
this  political  contest      He  is  chained  to  the 
sectional   Union  of  an  AboUtim   Party      He 
ha5   protracted  this  war   and   filled   unnum- 
bered thousands  of  graves  to  build  up  such 
a  Union  upon  the  ghas'ly  wreck  cf  that  sub- 
lime fabric  which  the  patriot   statesmen  of 
1787  created 

The  agitations  of  30  Tears  on  the  stump  in 
State  legislatures,  in  V  wn  meetings,  in  Con- 
gress in  schoolrooms  n  private  families,  in 
newspapers,  and  in  tie  very  sanctuaries  of 
worship  bv  the^e  "wolvs  in  sheep's  clothing, 
calling  themselves  the  ?xclusive  patriots,  bear 
grave  testlmonv  against  them  now,  refute 
their  pretended  loyalt  /  to  law  and  devotion 
to  the  national  unltv.  md  warn  the  people  to 
renose  in  them  no  furt  ler  trust  or  confidence. 
The  less-ons  of  the  war  add  strength  to  this 
warning  V\-ho  can  deny  that  they  have  pros- 
tituted the  men  and  rioney  freely  given  by  a 
brave  hearted  people-to  eternize  abolition. 
Instf'ad  of  to  prrpetufte  the  integrity  of  our 
country  It  is  n  damnne  fact  that  cannot  be 
killed  and  buried  bv  ill  the  political  braves 
and  undrrtakrrs  in  their  ranks  Thurlow 
Weed,  one  of  their  own  party,  admits  the  fact 
and  attempts  to  cast  the  sole  odium  on  Sum- 
ner V^■;^de  nr.d  other  edvisfTF  of  Lincoln  The 
latter  gentleman  must  bear  his  full  share  of 
reproach.    The  people  made  him  their  chiel 


agent.  They  hold  him  responiible  for  the 
terrible  abuse  of  that  high  trust.  Let  the 
people  then  ludge  the  Baltimore  nominee  and 
the  men  who  nominated  him  by  tlieir  past 
record,  and  put  their  \erdlct  of  censure  upon 
It.  with  a  weight  like  the  seal  of  Solomon,  in 
the  November  election. 

WHO  IS  RESPCNSTBLE 

For  the  withdrawal  of  McDowell's  Corps, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  seige  of  Rlch- 
irond? — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  is  responsible  for  Pope's  defeat  at 
Manassas? — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Who  is  resprns^ble  for  cheating  the  coun- 
try of  the  fruits  cf  the  gloricvis  victory  of 
Antietam? — Abraham   Lincoln 

Who  Is  responsible  for  the  slaughter  and 
defeat  at  Fredericksburg?— Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  terrible  havoc 
and  disaster  at  Chancellorsville?— Abraham 
LincolE 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  overland  route 
entitled.  "My  Plan."  by  which  125.000  men 
were  lost? — Abraham  Lincoln 

Who  ts  resptmlble  for  the  pre  en t  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  by  an  At-strian  ustirper? — 
Abraham  Linccin. 

Who  16  responsible  for  keeping  cur  soldiers 
in  southern  prisons,  unless  Negroes  were  con- 
sidered equal  to  white  men? — Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

W^bo  caused  the  illegal  arrests,  suspension 
of  judicial  writs,  suppression  of  newspapers, 
interference  with  elections  in  northern 
States,  and  manifold  other  violations  of  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  land?— Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Wh.:  stands  like  a  specter  of  death  In  the 
way  of  an  honorable  peace  with  the  Union 
restored?— Abraham  Lincoln. 
Who  i6  Abraham  Lincoln? 
A  third-rate  lawyer  from  Springfield,  111., 
who  once  kept  a  whisky  still  up  a  hollow, 
split  3.000  rails,  now  splits  the  American 
Union  and  cails  for  Negro  scngs  on  a  crim- 
son battlefield,  yet  has  the  audacity  to  a-'pire 
again  to  the  Chief  Magifitrtcy  of  this  great 
Republic. 

OH!    DONTI 

Some  of  the  Republican  jcurr.als  are  find- 
ing fault  with  General  McClellan's  personal 
appea'-ance  This  is  rcfre^haig  even  for  Sep- 
tember But.  oh.  shades  of  Apollo,  Hyperion, 
and  Adonis,  what  shall  oe  said  of  the  form 
and  face  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
White  House 

We  reient.  It  would  be  cruelty  to  pursue 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  notice  that  they 
even  made  a  disgraceful  reference  to  his 
profile  and  appearance.  What  an  insult 
to  the  Great  Emancipator  whose  picture 
adorns  the  v.alls  of  every  schoolroom  in 
America  and  whose  features  are  im- 
prmted  on  our  currency  and  the  coin  of 
the  realm. 

In  another  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  September  13,  1864.  and  I  read 
from  an  authentic  photostat  cf  the  orig- 
inal article  of  that  day.  Lincoln  is  re- 
ferred to^ 

as  a  miserable  failure,  a  coarse.  filUiy  joker. 
a  disgusting  politician,  a  mean,  cunning  and 
cruel  tyrant,  and  the  yhame  and  disgrace  of 
the  Nation. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  Ohio,  will  re- 
call the  Vile  and  brutal  attack  made  by 
Cleveland  Plain  LKaler  and  other  Cleve- 
land papers  upon  the  beloved  late  mayor, 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  in  his  magnificent  fight 
against  special  privilfcr 

Today  in  Cleveland  tliis  newspaper 
which  also  financially  ccntroLs  the  Cleve- 
land NtWi  IS  jomtd  With  the  Scripps- 
Hcward  new.-paper,  the  Clevclano  Pifss, 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  and  Claytcn 


Antitrust  Acts.  This  monopoly,  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  compels  thr  advertistrs  and 
readers  who  use  the  ntwfpapers  to  pay 
"through  the  nose"  by  .n  unilorm  txorbi- 
tant  rate  of  display  and  classified  adver- 
tisements and  a  unilcim  puce  for  the 
sale  of  their  papers. 

All  of  the  Cleveland  new.-papors  pose 
as  moralists  in  the  community  and  vilify 
and  insult  every  public  cffical  who  will 
not  take  orders  from  them.   Witne.s?  their 
brutal  campaign  acamst  the  late  Sheriff 
Martin  L.  O'Donnell  which  rcsulttd  in  his 
death.    They  condemn  bmgo  playinc  and 
crap  shooting  as  immoral  but  think  noth- 
ing of  influencing  the  Di  partment  of  Jus- 
tice to  fix  the  case  of  their  lawyer  who 
ran  afoul  of  the  law  In  seeking  to  make 
a  fraudulent  income-tax  iTturn.    I  m.rht 
say  that  they  were  successful  in  this  fix 
and  their  lawyer  was  saved  frcm  a  crim- 
inal indictment  which  might  have  &ent 
him  to  a  Federal  penitenf.ary     They  re- 
fused to  expose  the  vt  ndors  of  wonhl*  ss 
Alleghany  stock  because   seme  of   them 
vere  in  on  the  racket     They  shout  abc  ut 
crime  waves  which  ever>'tody  condemns 
but  they  should  be  reminded  that  any 
gangster  problem  we  have  in  Cleveland 
stems  from  the  time  a  few  years  back 
when  during  their  circulation  wars  these 
newspapers  placed  m  the  hands  of  beys 
16  and  18  years  of  age  gun.s  and  bhii'li- 
jacks  which  resulted  m  bodily  injury  to 
these  youngsters  and  in  one  ca'-e  re.'^ullt.d 
in  the  murder  of  a  17-year-old  boy. 

In  the  best  organized  town  in  tlic 
country  they  con.«tantly  .sm'^ai  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement.  The\  forget 
that  labor  which  supports  these  metro- 
politan newspapers  can  destroy  them 
overnight  if  th'  y  ever  entered  into  a 
campaign  to  wit>iho!d  th"ir  patrcrape 
from  the  papers  and  the  few  d  partnent 
stores  that  control  them. 

Some  of  us  in  public  life  have  felt  their 
lash  bccau.<>e  we  voted  for  the  sold  ers' 
bonus,  collective  bargaining,  and  eppcsed 
wage  cuts  for  Federal  employees  that 
were  un.iustified. 

For  the  pasi  few  yeart  thdr  ctntrcl 
has  reached  into  the  city  gcvernment  of 
Cleveland.  Editors,  not  a  ir.ayci  a:o  run- 
ning the  affairs  of  Cleveland.  They  cover 
up  the  mistakes  and  i. regularities  cf  the 
present  administration  :n  power,  and  at- 
tempt to  dicta; e  tc  political  leadeis  of 
both  parties.  Thank  God  the  p<cple  of 
Cleveland  have  eaupht  up  to  the  con- 
trolled press  m  their  city.  Every  sus- 
picion points  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
subsidized  in  the  last  World  War.  and  in 
the  present  world  crisis  su.-pieion  ag-am, 
indicates  that  they  are  once  more  ^u\M- 
dized.  They  have  been  known  in  the 
past  to  stir  up  rd.'nous  and  racial  in- 
tolerance in  what  was  once  'he  most  tol- 
erent  city  in  the  country. 

These  newspapers  continue  to  pay  their 
editors  salaries  equal  to  that  of  th:-  P:es- 
ident  of  the  United  States.  The  editor 
of  the  Plam  Dealer  receives  $75,000  per 
vear  and  the  business  ma:.agcr  gets 
$240  000  per  year.  Other  papers  pay 
crmparable  salaries  to  their  editors  and 
managers. 

D.  sp;te  thf  huge  prcfits  and  large  sal- 
aries paid  to  personnel  by  the  newspapers 
they  were  cruel  enough  tc  drive  the  news- 
bovs  off  the  streets  cf  Cleveland  1  year 
ago  because  they  refused  to  pay  a  fraction 
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of  a  cent  on  street  sales  and  refused  to 
recognize  the  Newsboys'  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  people  of  Cleveland 
have  a  chance  this  year  to  break  the 
power  of  the  c^nt rolled  press.  This  will 
be  an  important  issue  in  the  municipal 
campaign  of  1941.  "The  people  versus 
new.spaper  control  of  our  city  govern- 
ment" is  a  timely  and  necessary  slogan. 

Public  ofBcials  who  are  courageous 
enough  to  give  battle  will  be  deliberately 
cartooned^  misrepresented,  and  ridiculed 
by  their  $15.000-a-year  editors  but  when 
this  occurs  there  will  always  be  the  con- 
solation "look  at  what  they  said  about 
Lincoln." 


Proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
Endorsed  by  High  Goveniment  Of- 
ficials—All  the  Nation's  Hydroelectric 
Power  Must  Be  Developed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or   ARKANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


Mr.   ELLIS.    Mr.   Speaker,   the   pro- 
posed Arkansas  Valley  Authority  has  re-   j 
ceived    the    endorsement    of    practically   | 
every  high  official  in  the  Government  of   j 
the  United  States— including  President   | 

Roosevelt. 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,   ^ 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  just  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sea-   i 
way  project.    Certain  statements  and  en- 
dorsements were  made  at  this  hearing 
which  I  feel  are  important  enough  to  re-   , 
peat  here.  j 

WILLIAM  S  KNUDSEN  j 

I  quote  a  question  which  I  propounded  ! 
to  Director  General  William  S.  Knudsen,  | 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management.  ; 
and  his  answer.  j 

Mr.  Ellis.  Assuming  that  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Authorltv.  which  is  on  the  Arkansas,  , 
St  Lawrence.  Red.  and  White  Rivers  on  the  j 
west  side  of  the  Mi.ssisslppi.  would  produce  j 
<»bout  as  much  power  fts  the  Tennessee—  j 
the  bill  is  pending  before  this  committee —  i 
based  on  what  you  have  said  Just  now,  do 
I  understand  ycu  are  in  favcr  of  that  project   ^ 

alsC 

Mr.   Kntjdsen    Yes    (p    828). 

Said  Mr.  Knudsen,  also: 

1  don't  believe  we  will  ever  have  power 
enough  In  the  United  States  The  country 
U  gTtiwmg  so  fast,  the  population  is  increas- 
ing and  there  is  more  and  more  demand  fir 
power  every  dav  And  If  we  have  the  power, 
why  should  we  net  use  it  ^  I  think  it  was 
Mr    CotMldjte 

Mr  IX^NKERO  Mr  Knudsen  I  didnt  quite 
understand  ycu      Who  was  it  you  quoted? 

Mr.  KKTTJsrN  I  think  It  was  Mr.  Coolidsje 
who  at  one  time  said  he  wanted  to  save  the 
people,  and  the  more  power  you  have  the 
more  people  you  save 

Hydroelectric  power  has  its  advantages. 
While  the  first  cost  is  heavy,  it  is  cheaper 
to  produce  Nclxxtv  can  produce  steam 
power  at  tlie  cost  of  hydroelectric  power,  and 


wherever  U  is  available.  It  see n-^  to  me  we 
cusht  to  take  advantage  of  It  Th  re  w:u'.d 
still  t>e  room  for  the  use  ol  nil  the  steam 
povs-er  we  could  make.  Tr,e  distance  of 
transmission,  cf  course,  make;  it  necessarv 
in  certain  places  to  have  steann  power  In 
some  cases  we  have  gas  that  can  be  used, 
and  1  think  that  every  available  fuel,  and 
e\e:y  available  ^ppjr;unity  Ic:  power  should 
be  dcveLperi  to  the  fi.r.e;t  e.x!ent 

Our  defense  industries  are  In  constant 
need  of  more  power  We  work  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.'^.sion.  and  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  round  up  all 
the  available  power  we  can  get,  and  we  are 
ccn<;tanr!y  locking  forward  to  see  wliere  we 
wii;  have'  more  available  pc'  f  r.  because,  as 
ycu  u.-.derstand,  the  cheralca!  and  electro- 
lytic process  have  been  vastly  developed 
during  the  last  20  years  and  I  look  for  still 
greatel-  forward  development  in  the  iiext 
20    vears 

So  we  need  power;  we  nf  ?d  power  for 
manufacturing;  we  need  power  for  civilian 
use  and  wherever  we  can  obtain  such  power 
at  low  cost,  I  think  we  should  take  advan- 
tage  of    the   opportunity 

•  •  •  There  is  going  tr  be<^  demand 
for  power  in  the  United  States  Even  alter 
the  emergencv  Is  over  I  thii.k  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  greater  demand  (or  power  and 
I  think  that  anv  Investment  you  can  make 
in  p'.iwer  for  the  future  is  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  United  States  and  for  the 
future   of    the    United    States    (pp    812  813t 

I  <;ay  I  am  not  a  power  engneer,  nor  can  I 
pose  as  a  power  expert,  but  I  bought  a  great 
deal  of  power  during  my  20  yrars  with  Gen- 
era! Motors,  and  my  10  years  with  Mr  Ford 
Wlienever  I  bought  water  power  I  got  it 
Cheaper  than  I  cculd  get  ?te:im  power,  even 
if  I  generated  that  steam  power  myself  (p, 
820) 

SECRETARY     STIMSON 

Congressman  Smith  o:"  Wa.=hington 
propounded  to  Secretary  of  War.  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  certain  questions  which  I 
quote  together  with  the  Secretary's  an- 
s\v?rs: 

Mr.  Smith  But  are  you  of  the  opinion, 
Mr  Secretary,  that  the  generat;Qn  of  power 
and  m.-iklng  It  available  to  our  Government. 
a  large  block  of  power,  would  be  a  very 
valuable  factor  In  the  prosecution  of  any 
war   which   we   mmht  have   to  enter':' 

Secretary  Stimson  With  that  I  heartily 
airree. 

'Mr,  Smtth,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Germany, 
startm-^  with  the  Hitler  regime,  ha.s  d'-.'el- 
oped  all  of  the  available  hydroelectric  po.vor 
within  Germany  and  now.  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  is  doing  the  same  tlung  m  all  of 
the  conquered  countries  under  her  sover- 
eignty at  this  time? 

Secretary  Stimson  Well.  I  cannot  state  the 
extent  to  which  she  has  done  it,  but  I  un- 
derstand she  is  making  great  steps  In  that 
direction  (p    10 1 , 


SECRETARY  KNO.X 

on  the  question  of  whether  the  proj- 
ects of  the  A.  V.  A.  cou?d  be  completed 
in  time  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  emer- 
gency, I  quote  a  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Frank  Knox: 

It  IS  driven  home  to  me  with  the  close 
applicati-n  I  must  give  to  the  subject  of  sea 
p.^.wer  that  we  are  g  ung  to  live  m  a  dis- 
turbed world  for  a  long  time,  no  m.attcr 
what  the  outcome  of  the  war  may  be.  and 
In  tiiat  world  which  is  out  of  bai.ince  and 
struggling  for  a  new  and  srcure  footmc  tne 
control  of  the  seas  is  going  to  be  c:  im- 
mense importance  (p    95) 

On  the  same  point.  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  said: 

There  is  a  very  good  chance  a  very  strong 
chance.   In   my    opinion,    of    the    emergency 


lasting  long  enough  to  enable  this  country 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  construction  of 
the  seaway  (Four  Years,  p   6) . 

IncidentRlIy,  the  following  dialogue  is 
interesting; 

Mr  Ellis.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  do  any  of  this  shipbuilding  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi  River? 

Secretarv  Knox.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  do  so. 

Mr,  ELLI3.  I  hope  you  do.  and  particularly 
along  the  eastern  border  of  Arkansas. 

Secretary    Knox.  I    cannot    answer    as    to 

that. 
The  Chairman.  On  the  Aikansas  River  (p. 

111). 

SECRET4EY    OF    COMMERCE    JESSE    JONES 

Following  is  a  question  which  I  pror 
pounded  to  the  Secretary  of  Commeice. 
Jesse  Jones,  and  his  answer: 

Mr.  Ellib.  Mr  Secretary,  you  are  also  In 
favor  of  opening  up  such  rivers  of  the  coun- 
try as  can  be  opened  up— naturally,  I  have 
in  mind  those  in  the  Arkansas  country— icr 
navigation  also,  where  that  can  feasibly  be 
done,  are  you  not? 

Secret'arj-  Jones  Yes,  sir;  I  have  said  that 
(p.  298). 

CHAIP.M.^N    OLDS 

Chairman  Leland  Olds,  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  stated: 

I  think  every  hydroelectric  development 
we  can  m»ke  at' the  present  time  is  going  to 
strengtheo  this  country  In  Its  defense  pro- 
gram ip   147). 

Said  he  also: 

Today  Germany  can  comm.and,  or  it  will 
be  commanding  within  the  next  2  years, 
about  200.000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tric energy.  Our  last  years  production  in 
this  country  was  about  144,000,000,000  (p. 
330)  I 

i      Quoting  again  from  Chairman  Olds: 

I  Our  power  flood-control  division  ha.s  been 
'  working  frequently  with  the  United  States 
1  Corps  of  Engineers  on  these  multiple-purpose 
I  river  plants,  and  It  is  surprising  how  much 
good  water  power  you  can  still  find  west  of 
'  the  Mis^^issippi;  that  is,  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rockies.  Among  other  things, 
we  find  very  excellent  hydro  power  In  the 
streams  Of  Arkansas,  particularly  the  White 
River,  wbere  the  developments  at  Table  Rock, 
Bull  Shoals,  and  Norfolk  combined  would 
give  you  primary  power  in  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  (pp   350-351). 

JULIVS    H     BARNES 

Julius  H.  Barne.s,  three  times  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, gave  his  indorsement,  and  I  quote 
the  folic  wing  dialogue: 

Mr  Ellis  When  were  you  last  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr   Barnes    I  was  president  in  1929,  1930, 

193: 

M.  E.U-:s  And  are  you  now  connected  with 
the  chamber  in  any  way? 

Mr.  B4RNES.  No. 

Mr  Ellis  You  know,  do  you  not.  that  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  con- 
demned, or  failed  to  prove,  or  has  disap- 
proved   this  project? 

Mr  a^RNEs  I  do.  and  I  differ  with  the 
chv   "^  r     expressions. 

M  ::i ;  IS  So  do  1.  You  know,  too,  that 
the  United  Slates  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
disapproved  the  proposed  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  development  and  other  similar  de- 
velopments? 

J4r.  BviKKEs.  Is  the  Arkansas  Valley  largely 
a  ixjwer  or  an  Irrigation  project? 

Mr  Ei.Lis.  Similar  U>  the  T  V  A  ;  power. 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  reclamation. 
Do  you  know  that  they  condenaned  that,  too? 
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Mr  Barnes  1  do  not  know  It;  but  I  would 
not  be  surprised. 

Mr  Ellis.  Well,  I  am  tdling  you  that  they 
have,  and  I  am  not  surprised;  but  would  you 
dispgree  with  them   on  that  score? 

Mr  Barnes   I  think  1  would  (p  316). 

ROOSEVELT    ENTHL'SIASTIC 

Several  times  lately  President  Roose- 
velt has  discussed  the  Arkansas  Valley 
proposal  with  congress  onal  leaders.  On 
July  16  he  discussed  it  ^  ith  Senators  NoR- 
Ris  and  Stewart  and  Congressman  Ke- 
FAUVER  and  told  them  he  hoped  to  get  It 
passed  at  this  session.  On  August  2  he 
told  Consressman  Johii  Rankin  that  the 
authority  bill  must  be  passed. 

STATUS    or    A      V.    A      BILL 

The  A.  V.  A.  bill,  new  pending  before 
the  Rivers  and  Harbois  Committee,  was 
referred  in  regular  order  to  the  various 
Gfjvernmrriit  departments.  They  in  turn 
made  their  reports  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Roosevelt  requested 
Harold  Smith,  Directo:-  of  the  Budget,  to 
make  a  study  of  the  reports,  endeavor  to 
work  out  any  dillerencos,  and  report  back 
to  him.  There  are  qutstions  of  adminis- 
tration on  which  the  departments  have 
not  agreed,  jut  I  am  hopeful  that  a  deci- 
sion may  be  reached  and  that  hearings 
may  be  had  before  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  within  a  few  weeks. 

What  a  blessing  It  ^ould  have  been  if 
we  could  have  had  th(  A.  V.  A.  in  opera- 
tion at  this  time. 


SiniGn  Bolivar  Annivfrs?ry 


EXTENSION  OF  Ht  MARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KIINNEDY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MunddV    Ai<'  u^t  4.  1941 

Mr,  MAKTIN"  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
address  of  Frederick  E.  Hasler,  president. 
Pan  American  Society,  at  ceremonies  in 
observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gen. 
Simon  Bolivar,  held  at  the  statue  of  the 
liberator  In  Central  Park.  New  York, 
Thursday.  July  24. 

The  observance  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Great  Liberator,  which  is  a  time-honored 
custom  cf  the  Pan  American  Society,  was 
of  especial  significance  this  year  because 
cf  events  In  Europe  and  the  Far  East  and 
their  possible  effect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  our  sister  republics  to 
the  south. 

The  society,  which  is  the  oldest  non- 
governmental organization  in  this  coun- 
try devoted  to  the  dcvolcpmcnt  of  true 
friendship  and  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  21  P'.r.  American  nations,  is 
doing  splendid  work  in  supplementing  the 
BTOOd-ncighbor  policy  of  our  Government. 
Its  iTv  mb'  i.^h;p,  number, nc  1  000,  is 
made  up  of  rrpr<^';<  r.-.a'ivv  nii.n  in  the 
Unu«d  Slates  and  LaiiU  America  who  arc 


working  to  make  and  kcp  the  bcrd  be- 
tween these  nations  so  scund  in  principle 
and  of  such  mutual  advantage  that  it 
will  grow  stronger  and  more  precious 
with  the  passing  years.  The  society  and 
its  officers — Mr,  Hasler.  in  particular- 
deserve  our  thanks  for  the  many  fine 
things  they  are  doing. 

The  celebration  began  with  a  lunch- 
eon held  by  the  society  at  the  Hotel 
Bolivar,  230  Central  Park  West,  The 
consuls  of  14  Latin-Amencan  Republics 
were  present  at  the  lunch,  and  Dr.  Luis 
Fernando  Guachalla.  Bolivian  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  had  come  from 
Washington  to  attend  it.  Prcm  there 
the  guests  marched  to  the  Bolivar  stat- 
ute. Tliey  were  preceded  by  a  United 
States  Army  Band,  two  rifle  platoons  of 
the  military  police,  and  a  color  guard 
from  Fort  Jay.  Governors  Island,  carry- 
ing the  21  flaps  of  the  American  nations. 
The  band  played  the  anthems  of  the 
American  Republics.  Wreaths  bearing 
their  colors  were  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  statute  by  Dr.  Guachalla.  Mr.  Hasler, 
and  various  Lai  in- American  organiza- 
tions. Dr,  Guachalla  spoke  in  Spanish 
of  Bolivar's  achievements. 

Piesident  Roosevelt,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  wrote  the 
following  letter.  whJch  wa?  read  by  Mr. 

Hasler : 

The  White  House, 
Washingtcn.  July  IS,  1941. 
Dear  Mr  Hasler:  Kot  the  weaitest  among 
the  many  bends  which  unite  the  American 
republics  is  the  memory  ct  the  great  men 
throughout  the  continent  who  led  the 
strtiggle  for  the  achievement  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  21  sovereign  nations  of 
America.  The  life  and  deeds  of  Simon 
Bolivar  and  of  the  ether  heroes  of  the  lands 
to  the  south  of  us  are  becoming  constantly 
better  known  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
versely, the  achievements  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  of  these  who  labored  at  his  side 
to  found  our  Republic  are  from  year  to  year 
the  subject  of  more  widespread  interest  and 
study  in  the  other  American  republics  The 
resulting  development  of  a  body  of  shared 
knowledge  regarding  noble  end  heroic  ef- 
forts directed  toward  common  goals  Is  a 
source  of  strength  and  vitality  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our  relatlcns. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  particular  pleasure 
that  I  send  this  message  ol  greeting  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  cf  Simon  Bolivar  I 
wish  that  It  were  possible  for  me  to  be  with 
j'ou  at  the  statue  of  that  great  man  and  Join 
.with  you  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory. 
His  ideal  of  continental  solidarity  is  con- 
stantly before  us  in  these  tragic  times;  It  en- 
courages and  stimulates  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  defenses  of  our  hemisphere 
against  the  perils  which  threaten  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Pranki  tn  D   RoosrvTLT. 
Fredi-rick  F   H'iSLkR.  Esc 

Presuient .  Pcri  American  Society, 
Neic  York.  N.  Y. 

M;  H.i^ler  delivered  the  following 
timely  and  impressive  address: 

It  Is  in  a  spirit  cf  deep  humility  and  ven- 
eration that  we  meet  today  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  worlds  greatest  sol- 
diers, statesmen,  and  patricts — Slmcn  Bolivar, 
the  great  liberator  and  father  of  Pan-Ameri- 
canism. No  word  or  act  of  rii";  can  <»dd  to 
jthe  luster  of  his  sainted  n  ertv  y  but  wl'h 
each  passing  year  we  gam  a  ntw  conception 
of  how  his  life  and  achievements  Influenced 
the  de-^tlny  of  a  grer,-  -  :  '.nent  and  still 
shine  a?  a  ru:dlng  star  cvc:  the  whole  West- 
ern H   r.,'.'r-'''^-P 

H.  »  -"l.^i.!  we  m-  a.'-\;r'^  the  c:'':.tnes?  the 
n.b.i.iy,  the  stU-abi.eg&iici:  cl  fciiii.u  BcU- 


var?  He  w.is  a  m;c:hty  wir:irr.  en  iiisp'.Mvg 
leader,  a  tireless  crusader  for  ;he  r.ih;  ol  Ira- 
manity,  a  brilliant  statesm.on  \v;;h  visii  :..  ii 
man  who  willingly  sacnaced  inht:.'.  c  v..;,.th. 
social  position,  and  official  pr(.-t:Le  sc  tb  i  he 
might  Ferve  his  fellow  n.cn  A^  a  rc-u.t  tf 
his  lifelong  eCtortfi  when  the  tli  :t  1.1*'  s-r-'i 
ol  his  47  years  patted,  he  bi  c  lit  .li  jiod  I.  lu- 
ture  generations  the  preci,  as  i,i;r.,.i.f  to 
enjoy  and  to  protect  liberty 

Like  other  great  men  who  had  unselfishly 
served  humanity,  he  died  a  dls-il'.visioned  nuin, 
with  his  great  plan,  an  alliance  of  the  nations 
of  the  New  World,  ruuied  by  tUe  ind.fri  rence. 
suspicion,  selfishness,  and  lick  ol  v.s.oa  of 
men  tl'.en  in  power 

Bolivar  was  gilted  with  a  vision  that  was 
almost  6up:rhuman.  Picture.  If  you  can.  a 
nian  whose  mind  was  so  bi  illiaut  that  he  Ci  uld 
gage  the  ruthless  ambitions  cf  men  cl  l-^. - 
ture  generations  so  accurately  that  he  lore- 
saw  the  cotaclj'sm  which  Hitler  today  Is  forc- 
ing upon  the  world  Such  a  mind  was  bun.  n 
Bolivar's.  He  envisaged  the  day  when  his 
New  V/orld  would  be  called  upon  to  ?ave  tha 
Old  World  That  day  has  arrived.  He  out- 
lined the  formula  by  which  this  talvatirn 
might  be  accomplifhed  and  the  torct.^  il  f.  il 
might  be  routtd  Let  me  read  you  Bi-.;va:  & 
I  wn  words,  ns  quoted  by  John  Je::n.;  ps  in 
his  book,  Call  the  New  World: 

"Prom  the  very  start  of  my  ca:e<:r."  B  liv.ir 
said,  "this  has  been  my  dream;  the  thi:  »:  l  r 
which  I  have  fought  above  all  else — u  ::(e 
and  Independent  America,  united  in  the  ui- 
lercsts  of  democracy,  upholding  liberty  be- 
fore the  world;  not  an  America  welded  Into  a 
single  greet  nation,  mind  ycu.  for  that  I 
recognlee  is  impcssible,  but  a  ^'reat  fedtia- 
tlon  of  Independent  States,  e.^ch  scve!eij,n 
In  Itself,  yet  together  vip^.olding  the  pr.n- 
clple  of  frtcdcm  in  a  world  tiiet  would  stamp 
It  out.  This  has  t>een  my  dream  of  (Lai In) 
America.  I  had  not  dared  to  hc.pe  that  you 
of  the  North  would  Join  In  it  Now,  by  the 
words  of  your  President,  this  dreem  i?  t:.- 
larged  and  made  possible  One  di'V  my 
friend,  mark  well  my  words.  It  will  lail  to 
the  New  World  to  uphold  and  delend  the 
civilization  which  has  alreudy  begun  to  decay 
In  the  Old.  And  only  by  such  unlcn  v.-.U* 
that  be  accomplished! 

Is  It  any  woncier  tliat  the  memcry  cf  B  11- 
var  Is  dear  to  u^?  Today  wo  rtise  rur  Inces 
in  devotion  before  this  shrme  ol  liberty 
which  symljoUzes  his  mightj  ri^<Ka?  ai.d  in- 
spired words. 

If  seme  at  our  statesmen  whc  wtr<-  con- 
temporaries of  Bolivar  had  pes-  -.-<  ci  ii.s 
knowledge  and  distrust  of  Eurcfc  i.  ;  ,  .rus 
and  his  vision,  and  If  they  had  bm.  ^u.dtd 
by  his  knowlcd|?e,  the  WetTiern  Heni.s;.iiere 
could  have  been  unified  and  made  ii.vjlr.cr- 
Eble.  both  economically  anO  in  a  military 
sense,  and  we  would  not  havf  to  worry  about 
the  threat  cf  Invasion,  as  we  are  worrying 
today.  Tl-ie  Western  Hemisphere  could  have 
become  so  strong  that  no  nation  or  group  of 
nations  wovild  have  thought,  ol  atia^kini:  or 
even  threatening  us. 

Some  statesmen  of  Bolivar's  day.  icr  selt';-^h 
or  other  rea.sons,  refused  to  see  the  dang'  rg 
which  the  Great  Liberator  so  clearly  sti  a  We 
have  a  paraUel  to  that  pltup.ticii  in  the 
United  Spates  today.  Bcl.v;  r  Wc,-  tl.Mattr.ed 
and  had  to  fighi  !:..rd  in  his  iKcrt.-  t(  uo 
what  was  best  t^.t  'hi  udlaie  ei;a  saltty  of 
the  people  he  loved  Today,  cui  Pit.^.deM  is 
t>einK  attacked  and  his  inctives  imi  u.;i.«u  by 
the  Quislings  of  this  country,  in  publ.c  t  ff.cc! 
and  out.  who.  by  undcrmn.lr-k:  i  ib.c  cui  ti- 
dence,  morale,  and  lc)\Blt\  .:i  in  »il>ct  ;-..bc- 
taging  our  diftn.'-f-  ("  rt  a.'.d  il-yine  into 
Hitler's  hand.^ 

Tlie  prv  ;  it  Ci\iliZ'>ticn.  Iretd  m  and 
democracy  p  e  ^m  thered  in  smokir.g  rums 
m  most  of  ri-  pe  ..iHi  -he  W.-ttrn  HTn?- 
phere  is  certa.n  t^.  te  tlu  tuxt  coveted  ccid 
ol  the  pagan  hordes  T..t  -e  tppt^sers  in  t-ur 
midM  M  uld  ;..»•  f  us  bc.tve  »e  are  m  no 
dang'T  Tluxi.K  G  *  we  l.&f  a  President  and 
6    iiiaj.:i:y     ;:.    ^ur     L\:.grt&6     who     ihii^ 
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otherwit:e  and  w  ho  arc  taking  the  wise  course 
to  insure  the  safety  of  this  hemisphere  and 
the  preservati'^n  of  Christianity  and  freedom. 
V/'e  know  thr>t  today   the  Latin-American 
nations  and  the  United  States  are  facing  the 
gravest  crisis  In  their  history.     Just   at   this 
moment  the  daneer  Is  equally  as  Internal  as 
It  Is  external      Sincere  men  and  women  are 
hoping  ai?amst  hope  that  a  decision  will  not    ] 
have  to  be  made,  that  a  miracle  will  spare 
them  the  horror  of  meeting  the  b'-tital  facts 
faoe    to   face       Like   the    ostrich,    they   bury 
thPlr  eyes  and   minds  In  the  sand  of  mental 
Stupor      Others,  all  tcx)  many,  engage  their 
poisonous    tongues    and   pens    In    spreading 
half  truths,  painting  distorted  word  pictures 
to   distract    attention    from   the   main    Issue 
For  what  rea.sons?     Wlio  knows?     FYustrated 
ambitions?     Personal   spite?     Envy?      Desire 
to  keep  themselves  In  the  limelight?    What- 
ever the  motives  of  such  persons.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  patriotic  Americans  to  disassociate 
them  from  the  Hitler-dlrected   'flfth  column- 
ists" who  are,  everywhere  active  In  plotting 
for  our  destruction 

Democracy  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  express  his  honest  convictions,  but 
for  Its  own  preservation  democracy  cannot 
countenance  the  perversion  of  this  liberty  of 
free  speech  by  its  enemies. 

My  friends,  only  when  we  have  destroyed 
this  danger  from  the  enemy  within,  can  we 
be  certain  of  victory  over  the  enemy  without. 
To  bring  the  truth  of  this  forcibly  home 
to  us  let  us  read  Bolivar's  •"Manifesto  to 
Cartagena,"  which,  early  In  hie  career  he 
addressed  to  the  people  of  New  Grenada. 
ThlB  manifesto  was  one  of  his  greatest  docu- 
ments It  was  a  direct  statement  of  his 
political  philosophy,  to  which  he  firmly  ad- 
hered     He  said 

"We     had     philosophers     for     statesmen, 
philanthropy    for    legislation,    dialectics    for 
tactics  and  sophists  for  soldiers— Internal  dis- 
sensions were  In  fact,  the  poison  which  car- 
ried the  conutry   to  Its  doom       •      •      •      It 
Is  necessary  that  a  government  Identify  itself    , 
with  the  circumstances,  times,  and  men  sur-   , 
rounding  It     If  they  are  prosperous  and  calm,  i 
the  gcvcrnment  can  be  mild  and  protective; 
but  If  they  are  turbulent  and  calamitous,  the 
government    must    st^ow    Itself    terrible    and 
must  arm  Itself  with  a  firmness  equal  to  the 
dangers,  without  paying  heed  to  laws  or  con- 
stitutions until  peace  is  reesUbllshed." 

Mark  you  well  those  words  of  the  Great 
Liberator.  Xhey  are  as  true  today  as  they 
were  more  than  a  century  ago 

In  this  tribute  to  Simon  Bolivar  I  should 
be  remiss  it  I  did  not  mention  another  heroic 
figure  who  was  one  of  his  contemporaries— 
San  Martin,  a  great  soldier  and  a  great 
patriot,  who  did  more  than  any  other  one 
man  for  the  cause  of  independence  In  Argen- 
tina. Chile  and  Peru  Both  men  were  cast  in 
the  same  mold  Both  had  the  attribute  ct 
tnie  areatness — subordination  of  self  In 
1832,  San  Martin  unselfishly  relinquished  h:s 
leadership  In  order  that  Bolivar  might  have 
undisputed  authority  to  bring  together  all 
factions  of  the  revo'.utionary  movement. 

Today  the  Western  Hemisphere  needs  more 
patriots  of  the  type  cf  Bolivar  and  San  Martin 
Were  they  alive,  they  would  l>e  the  first  to 
punish  internal  treachery  antl  to  fight  ap- 
peasement, and  the  first  to  unite  us  to  defend 
the  precious  heritage  of  freedom  which  they 
won  for  untold  millions  of  their  fellow  men 
In  the  New  World 

Unless  we  ketp  fa.th  with  the  great  leaders 
of  the  past— Washington.  Bolivar,  San  Martin, 
and  Lincoln  — we  cannot  hcpe  to  continue  cur 
American  way  of  life  and  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  of  true  democracies.  Their 
lives  are  stories  of  inspired  vision,  hardship, 
and  sacrifice  We  shall  prove  unworthy  of 
the  heritage  they  bequeathed  us  If  we  are 
not  willing— yes  eager — to  work  for  defense 
until  our  muscles  ache  and  cur  bodies  sweat; 
If  we  are  not  glad  to  economize  so  that  we 
pay  our  share  of  the  cost  of  defense,  or  II  we 
bealtatfl    to    make    sacrifices    to    Inatire    the 


complete  and  lasting  triumph  of  Christianity 
and  freedom  over  paganism  and  slavery. 

Last  January.  I  vi.-ited  the  beautiful  city 
of  Caracas,  the  birthplace  and  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Bolivar. 
As  I  stood  In  the  quietness  and  pence  of 
that  hallowed  sanctuary,  the  Pantheon  there 
was  no  feeling  that  it  was  a  place  of  death, 
but  only  a  feeling  of  beauty,  imnrurtality. 
life  everlasting  and  victory  There  -slept" 
the  man  who  dreamed  of  a  new  world  wi-.ere 
all  men  should  have  equnl  opportunity,  the 
right  to  think,  talk,  and  live  as  God  intended 
men   should— as    human    bemzs 

If  BoUvar.  the  conqueror  of  the  impos- 
sible, whose  astoundin?  military  feats  have 
never  ijeen  excelled  and  are  so  fantastically 
Incredible  as  to  pale  into  msignificanct  the 
vaunted  prowess  of  Hitlers  panzer  divi- 
sions—were  he  here,  today,  speaking  to  us, 
v.hat  would  be  »he  burden  of  his  message? 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  would  call 
upon  every  man.  woman,  and  child  m  the 
nations  of  the  Pan-American  Union  to  up- 
hold and  strengthen  the  men  we  have  chosen 
as  our  leaders?  I  can  hear  his  voice  exhort- 
ing us; 

•This  is  no  time  to  call  yourselves  mem- 
bers of  this  or  that  political  faction  There 
IS  but  one  classiflcation  for  you  today  — 
Citizens  of  the  Americas,  pledging  faith  in 
and  allegience  to  your  chosen  leaders;  back- 
ing them  up  with  all  you  have — heart,  nnind. 
and  body  and  worldly  goods.  Do  this  and 
victory  shall  be  yours,  as  it  was  mine — 
victory  of  freedom  over  tyranny,  of  riglit  over 
wrong,  of  courage  over  pppeasement  and 
defeatism,  of  God  and  democracy  over 
atheism  and  Hltlerlsm— victory  of  honor  and 
life  over  degradation  and  death  " 

The  world  of  free  men  which  we  call  de- 
mocracies— our  world— is  fighting  for  Its 
very  life.  It  Is  facing  the  greatest  crisis 
in  its  history.  The  pleading  hands  of  mil- 
lions of  once  free  people  and  the  hands  of 
others  still  struggling  to  hold  their  liberty 
are  outstretched  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  must  not  and  we  shall  not  fa:;  these 
brave  people  who  rely  on  us  for  help 

Let  us  not  forget  In  this  crisis  that  one 
of  the  vital  elements  of  Bolivar's  success 
over  the  oppressors  was  the  unity  of  his 
people.  We  can  help  make  this  unity  ours, 
if  we  leave  this  anniversars-  celebration  with 
the  firm  resolution  to  lay  aside  all  differ- 
ences and  to  work  as  one  people,  united, 
unafraid,  unconquerable — Americans  all. 
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all  the  boys  were  really  being  well  trained  in 
modern  warfare,  perhaps  there  would  be  some 
value  m  extending  their  period  of  service 
beyond  the  year,  but  from  what  I  have  heard 
from  manv  Intelligent  young  men  It  seems 
that  the  teck  of  good  training  is  appalling 
Therefore.  I  think  it  Is  most  unfair  to  put 
all  the  burden  on  the  men  who  have  already 
been  inducted. 

In  any  case  those  over  28  years  and  the 
men  who  V.-ere  married  before  the  draft  went 
into  effect  should  certainly  be  released  as 
rapidly  as  possible:  also,  some  efficient  method 
should  b«  devised  for  releasing  those  on 
whom  retention  in  the  Army  is  working  great 
hardships.  I  understand  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  proposal  to  release  men  over  28.  but 
I  do  not  know  what  prcvlslcns  the  House 
cf  Representatives  has  made  along  these  lines. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed  to  release  them  right  away,  regardless 
of  how  the  draft-extension  bill  turns  out. 

The  administration  of  the  draft  law  has 
been  particularly  unfair  In  New  York  City, 
especially,  it  feems,  in  this  district  My  hus- 
band, who  is  31.  was  inducted  Into  the  Army 
on  March  11  although  we  had  been  married 
at  that  time  for  3>2  years  He  was  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  commercial  photog- 
rapher; I  had  continued  with  my  work  until 
his  busir»ess  was  well  enough  established  for 
me  to  stop  and  have  the  family  that  we  had 
been  planning  Just  at  the  time  he  was 
getting  on  his  feet  he  was  called  into  the 
Array  and  had  to  give  up  his  business.  If 
and  when  he  ever  gets  out,  he  will  have  to 
start  at  the  bottom  again  unless  he  is  released 
very  socn 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  worries,  he 
contracted  pneumonia  a  few  weeks  after 
being   ludticted    and   was   in    the    hospital   at 

• for  5  weeks      Shortly  after  he  became 

sick  the  combination  of  worry  over  his  con- 
dition aDd  the  fact  that  I  became  run-down 
physically  after  he  left  put  me  In  a  hospital 
in   New  York  at   the  same   time       In  May  he 

was   transferred   to  ,  supposedly  to  be 

sent  to  the  technical  school  for  aerial  photog- 
raphers but  he  still  has  not  gone  to  school, 
and  until  last  week  was  not  even  a  photog- 
rapher. Aside  from  the  terrible  uncertainly 
and  the  fact  that  we  can  make  absolutely  no 
plans  for  our  future,  we  are  both  very  un- 
happy, to  put  it  mildly,  over  this  enforced 
separation.  Inasmuch  as  mv  husband  has 
received  practically  no  training,  due  in  part 
to  his  Illness  and  transfer.  Is  there  any  way 
that  we  could  obtain  his  release  from  the 
Army  soon? 

Of  course,  as  you  can  see,  I  have  a  selfish 
reason  for  wanting  a  bill  passed  to  release 
those  oter  23,  but  even  without  that  I  think 
it  is  mtist  unjun  lo  hold  men  in  the  Army 
when  tliey  were  Just  getting  a  good  start  on 
their  careers 

yery  truly  yours. 


Problems  of  Small  Business 


i 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mi- 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  speaks  for  itstlf : 

The  Honorable  Martin  J  Kennedy. 

House  of  Repre.'--:nta:nes. 

Washirigtcn.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  I  realize  It  is  essential 

at  this  time  to  develop  a  well-trained  Army. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  extension  of 

the  draft  limit  beyond  the  original  year,     IX 
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HON,  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  c  AL:ro?..N-:.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI\'E3 


Tuesday.  August  12,  1941 


$PEECH  BY  ALFRED  C    GAUNT 


Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unless  certain  present  trends  are 
reversed  or  at  least  checked  we  are  eojng 
to  find  the  control  of  American  industry 
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concentrated  lo  a  far  greater  extent  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  before  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  can  presently  be 
safe  in  any  democracy. 

This  is  why  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
CRESSiON.\L  Record  the  following  speech 
of  Alfred  C.  Gaunt  at  a  symposium  on 
small  business  in  Chicago  last  June: 

REMARKS  AT   SMALL  BUSINESS  SYMPOSTCM 

(By  Alfred  C  Gaunt  Treasurer,  Merrlmac 
Mills) 
If  I  may  outline  what  I  hope  may  be  a 
contribution  to  this  d:scuss;on  en  the  Out- 
loolc  for  Small  Independent  Business  in  Our 
Modern  Economy  it  might  be  on  the  angle 
of  what  will  be  the  impact  of  emergency  or 
war  and  most  war  conditions  on  small  Inde- 
pendent  business. 

Ptofessor  Cabot,  of  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Admlnistrat.cn,  said  this  spring  that  he 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  caliber  of  300 
small  businessmen  who  were  In  attendance 
at  a  series  of  conferences  there,  as  contrasted 
to  the  representation  of  big  business,  who 
had  constituted  the  confeiences  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  said  to  the  small  business- 
men's group,  "The  small  businessman  is 
broader  In  his  outlook  than  the  executive  In 
a  big  business,  prcbably  because  he  has  tc  be 
mcie  resourceful  and  have  greater  initiative   ' 

London  reported  after  two  months  of  war 
20000  small  businesses  closed  and  20,000 
more  that  could  go  on  but  little  longer  In 
the  line  of  manufacturing  In  which  1  am 
greatly  interested,  we  are  told  that  Eng- 
land's small  manufacturers  are  by  law  being 
combined  with  their  larger  competitors,  or 
otherwise  eliminated. 

Small  independent  business  will  be  the  first 
to  suaer  with  the  advent  of  war  and  the 
program  of  reg:mentaticn  that  of  necessity 
goes  with  war  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia, small   Independent   business  has  largely 

ceased  to  exist 

We  face  the  s?rlous  problem  of  hew  to 
arm  ourselves  without  losing  the  democratic 
rights  we  would  defend 

Id  America,  small  businesses  employing 
less  than  200  workers  compilse  98  7  percent 
of  all  businesses,  according  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  s  latest  figures  They  do  65  per- 
cent ol    the   Nation's  business. 

If  we  believe,  as  I  feel  we  all  do.  that  the 
promotion  of  small  independent  business  to- 
day Is  the  preservation  of  democracy  tomor- 
row. U  behooves  us   to  e.xamme  now  and  act 
now   tc  save  from   extinction  our  small   In- 
dependent  business,   as   a   means  of   inesti- 
mable service  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
The  United  State?  follows  the  pattern  of 
Britain   to  a  large   deuree.   especially    in   -his 
war— and  we  are   only   aljout   1   year   behind 
Britain  In  manv  econom.ic  processes,  perhaps 
including    the    rapid    ehmihatlon    of    small 
businesses.     The   minute  we   pet   Into   war, 
■     our  economic  proce?ses  will  rapidly  catch  up 
and  even  pass  Britain  in  speed     Are  we  now. 
here    on  the  immediate  verge  ot  a  wholesale 
quick  elimination  of  small  Independents  as 
m  Britain  a  year  ago? 

There  are.  fortunately  some  forces  at 
work  for  small  Independent  business  that  we 
should  support  as  vigorously  as  we  fight 
against  forces  of  regimentation  or  monopoly 
that  would  destroy  us 

Perhaps  vou  are  familiar  with  the  lact  that 
both  pciltical  platforms,  for  the  first  time 
In  their  historv.  mentioned  small  business  by 
name:  and  that  also  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory Congress  has  set  up  a  apmmittee  spe- 
ciflcallv  for  the  study  of  the  problems  of 
small  independent  business.  Likew.se.  the 
T  N  E  C  has  done  a  most  excellent  piece  cf 
work  in  Its  investlsatlr.n  and  report  on  the 
relative  officiencv  of  large-,  medium,  and  small 
businesses,  and  in  revealing  factually  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  moncpolistic  practices. 
And  Thurman  Arno'.d.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  tne  United  States,  has  just  an- 
nounced the  setting  up  of  a  separate  division 
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in  the  Department  of  Justice  "to  be  an  eCec- 
tlve  public  defender  and  public  agent  of  the 
small    businessman." 

A  start  has  been  made  toward  securing 
representation  for  and  rex.gnltlon  ol  the 
place  of  small.  Independent  tuainess  in  otir 
economy  and  life.  The  oiganlzatiou  and 
convention  of  this  splendl.1  group  of  Inde- 
pendents Is  a  real  contribution  tc  the  cau;--e. 

But  it  Is  only  a  start  We  see  labor  and 
agriculture  and  big  btisincs.'  recognized  even 
by  Cabinet  positions  On  the  top  policy- 
making Board  cf  Dciense  and  Production  Is 
labor's  repiesentatlve  and  two  representa- 
tives cf  big  business  They  are  fine  men; 
but  at  this  particular  time  of  emergency  lor 
small  independents — do  yot  not  Join  me  in 
asking— why  do  those  whc  can  contribute 
the  mast,  and  who  are  liable  to  suffei  the 
most,  why  do  they  have  no  representation? 

Do  ycu  doubt  the  need  of  representation? 
Do  ycu  feel  that  the  lnterest^  of  small,  inde- 
pendent business  are  adfquately  covered  by 
the  present  set-up? 

Let  me  give  you  an  up  lo-date  example 
of  what  is  transpiring.  Until  recently  the 
Army,  in  invitations  for  b.ds  or  ferge  for 
uniforms,  set  no  minimum  quantity  on 
which  a  manufacturer  might  bid.  They  re- 
ceived bids  from  78  worsted  mills  The  next 
invitation  said.  ■No  bids  for  less  than  25.0OO 
yards,'     whereupon    bid?    vkc-re    received    from 

but  36  bidders 

The  small  manufacturer  was  side-tracked, 
and  this  action  naturally  reatrictid  the 
sources  of  supply  If  less  ccn.pctition  means 
higher  prices,  then  the  Arm>  mu^t  pay  more 
for  its  goods  As  I  left  homt  Saturday,  a  new 
call  for  bids  for  a  further  quantity  has  been 
issued  This  time  the  minimum  has  been 
raistd   to   100.000   yaias. 

The  Army  have,  from  their  standpoint,  a 
logical  answer  They  say — and  they  are 
right--th8t  preblem.s  ol  Intpecticn,  etc  .  are 
reduced  when  they  have  but  a  few  mills  to 
deal  with 

But  what  will  be  the  Immediate  ar.d  post- 
war effect  on  the  existence  of  small  independ- 
ent business  if  this  policy  Is  pursued  and 
widened?  Can  we  not  agree  that  even  if  It 
is  more  trouble— it  is  well  worth  it? 

And  yet  this  Is  Just  the  plan  of  saving  cler- 
ical and  inspectors'  tin^e  at  the  exp>ensc  of  the 
very  existence  of  small  independents,  that 
we  will  see  employed  In  increasing  measures, 
unless  small  independent  business  is  on  It* 
guard,  and  unless  it  has  representation  of, 
by.  and  for  Independent  small  ►lusirjcss  on  all 
Government  policy-making  boards  and  de- 
partments. 'With  very  great  respect  for  Jesse 
Jones  and  other  fine  r^en  that  have  preceded 
him.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  not 
be  a  banker,  not  a  lawyer,  not  a  big  bu.siness- 
man.  not  a  social  worker  but  an  Independent 
bus.nessman — one  of  the  great  rank  and  file. 
The  planks  on  small  business  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  are  good  ones,  but  meaningless 
unless  put  Into  effect. 

"Without  representation  of.  by,  and  for  in- 
dependent small  businessmen  by  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing,  as  labor  and  con- 
sumer, and  agriculture  and  big  business  now 
have,  democracy  in  the  United  State*  cannot 
be   preserved  under  modern  conditions  " 

In  Britain  it  was  neglect  rather  than  design 
that  failed  to  give  representation  to  inde- 
pendent small  business  on  defense  and  war 
council  and  boards.  The  same  neglect,  rather 
than  des  gn.  Is  now  hurting  small  independ- 
ents in  the  United  States  It  1?  already  prcb- 
ably "too  late"  in  Britain  to  save  Inde- 
I-°ndent  small  business  But  why  should  it 
be  allowed  to  be  too  late  in  the  United  Slates? 
The  problem  cf  how  to  give  this  repre- 
sentation to  independent  small  business  is. 
ot  course,  a  great  one  But  there  are  ess.- cla- 
tlcns  such  as  you  have  here  and  some  manu- 
facturers' asscciations  and  national  trade 
asscciatlor  -.  which  arc  made  up  cf  and  con- 
trolled and  dominated  by  independent  small 
business.  From  these  the  Government  could 
at   once   get   representatives    of    independent 


small  busincas  to  serve.  Tl^.e  resprct.ve  as- 
sociation should  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
representatives  cxc^-pt  where  the  Goverr.ment 
or  deiense  commi-sion  or  ct  uncil  t  r  board 
pavs  Its  ether  members 

Here  ere  some  of  the  policies  fcr  which  such 
a  representative  might  stard' 

1  Mi-.klng  such  reg  mentation  as  may  be 
neces-sarv  on  a  gradua~ted  bhs;s.  with  big  busi- 
ness first,  medium  busme.'^.^  next  end  th« 
tlnv  '"pants  pre.'-srr  '  entirely  exempt 

2  The  promotion  wherever  practical  of 
many  prime  contracts  to  many  small  contrac- 
tors rather  than  following  the  program  of  bl^ 
orders  to  big  concerns,  with  the  delays  and 
inequities  inc'dent  to  subletting  and  subc  n- 

tract:ng 

3  The  lifting  of  this  1:  equitable  burden 
on  small  enterprises  of  povernn-.ental  reports 
and  returns  and  their  ui.due  tax  on  the  time 
of   the   small   businessman 

4  An  alleviation  of  disproportionate  co-t 
to  smaU  units  of  credit  accrmmodHticn  and 
financing   and    insurance   and    other   st^rvlce. 

5  Insisting  that  any  emergency  measures 
requiring  overlong  hours  of  labor,  or  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  regimentaticn  be  cfTec- 
tively  limited  to  the  term  of  the  emergency 

6  The  continual  and  vigorous  promotion  cf 
full.  free,  and  fair  competitive  enterprise  in 
liidustrv.   trade     ard    agncultu-e 

7  The  cncuuragcment  of  growth  of  pro- 
pnetor-owned-and-operated  enterprise  with 
the  social  benefits  rcsultme  from  close  con- 
tact between  owners  and  employees 

8  DlscouraElng  those  tendencies  toward 
absentee  ownership  which  work  to  destroy 
human  relationship,  and  thU"  engender  the 
wholesale  curtailing  of  employment  at  the 
first  sign  of  business  recession 

9.  Retarding  thp  absorption  of  small  busi- 
ness by  big  aggregations  of  capital,  as  an 
insidious  menace  to  the  liberty  cf  the  citizen. 

10  Elimination  of  State  barriers  affecting 
Interstate  trade 

11  The  removal  cf  artificial  rewards  to 
bicness.  and  artificial  penalties  on  smallness. 

tenator  Aiken  of  Vermont  said  the  other 
day  that  we  have  at  hand  elements  that 
could  make  for  nazi-ism  big  army,  big  bu.si- 
ness,  big  government:"  "but,"  he  added,  "the 
good  sense  of  the  Am.cr.can  people  will  set 
up  safeguards  "  We  knew  that  this  Ver- 
roonter  is  right;  but  let  us  new,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war,  before  It  is  too  late,  put 
into  eflcct  policies  and  support  forces  already 
in  action  that  will  effectively  prevent  post- 
war depressions  and  unemployment  and  dis- 
asters,  and  everi    revolution, 

I  close  by  asking  ycu .  Will  we  move  now 
for  representation,  that  we  smiill  independ- 
ent bublnessmen  may  participate  and  con- 
tribute, rot  as  suppliants,  but  as  full-fledged 
partners?  ^ 
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Mr  AN'GELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  .special  ccmmiltee  for 
conservation  cf  wildlife  resources,  and 
the  standmp  Cuinmittee  en  the  Terri- 
tories I  am  deeply  interested  In  the  result 
of  a  program  for  the  return  of  a  herd  <rf 
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rr.u.-k  oxen  to  Ala.  ka  and  the  devtlop- 
merit  and  prt\ser\a';on  of  th:s  species  of 
wiidUff  which  fDimtrly  abcundcd  in  that 
section  (  f  cur  rnuntry.  Having  been 
born  and  raised  m  the  far  west  and  a 
de>cendant  t  f  rovercd-wagon  pioneers,  1 
have  witne.-srd  the  disappearance  or  de- 
piction of  rn.Hiy  (,:'  the  species  of  wildhfe 
which  fuzmtrly  abounded  in  ?r:at  nuin- 
btrs  in  GUI  vast  pubHc  domaiU:s. 

In  recnt  years  much  has  been  done 
by  cur  con^ervation-minded  citizens  and 
public  oPRcials  in  prevent int;  further  de- 
pletion of  the  stock  of  these  wildlife  crea- 
tures.    Some  of  our  ciUzens   who   were 
residing  in  Alaska  in  1927  cau-sed  a  me- 
morial to  be  addressed  to  the  Congiess 
of  the  United  States  by  the  territorial 
legislature    of    Alaska    request in£j    that 
funds  be  pro\  ided  to  purchase   and   lo- 
cate in  Alaska  a  h-^rd  of  musk  oxen.    The 
late   Senator    Ptter   Norbeck    of    South 
Dakota,  an  early  champion  of  conserva- 
tion, and  Reprtseniative  C.  C.  Dickinson- 
Of  Iowa,  in  cooperation  with  Irving  McK. 
Reed,  who  was  then   a  mem.ber  of   the 
Alaska  Game  Commission,  were  success- 
ful in  securina:  an  appropriation  by  the 
Conpre.^s  of  $40,000  to  be  used  for  th;5 
purpose.    The  action  vva.-^  approved  by  the 
PrCiidaU   May  27,   1930.     The  work  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  project  was  en- 
trusted to  th'^  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This   Drj-artment   was  later  transferr^^d 
to  the  Depart m-nt  of  the  Interior  and 
recently  was  combined  with  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  Is  now  kiiown  a.s  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

When  -Dine"  Darlinc:  was  Direcirr  of 
the  Wildlife  Bureau  he  placed  in  charge 
of  the  bi?-samo  preserves  for  the  prortc- 
tion  of  the  preserve^  from  game-law  vio- 
lators Stanley  P.  Young.  Mr,  Youns;  is 
senior  b.olo.r.st  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  He  come.-^  from  my  native  State 
of  Orei;on  and  is  performing  a  very  fine 
service  in  this  most  important  field,  and 
particularly  in  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life resources,  Mr,  Young  has  written  a 
most  amazing  and  interesting  story,  de- 
scribing our  Government's  su-^cessful  un- 
dertaking in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred, 
in  reestablishing  a  herd  of  musi:  oxen  in 
Alaska  after  the  absence  of  100  years. 
The  herd  L?  new  increasing  and  has  al- 
most doubled  in  size.  I  am  sure  that  this 
article  will  be  of  great- interest  to  all  who 
are  interested  m  the  conservation  of  wiid- 
Lfe  resources,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  our  ouilymg  territories. 

In  accordance  with  consent  hereto- 
fore given  me.  I  include  in  m.y  remarks 
this  article  by  Mr.  Young,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  August  issue  of  the  Ameii- 
can  Fore.-t.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

[Fr.im  Amcnc;>n  Furistf  of  AugU5t  1941] 

THE  RfVP-N  or  rUF  MfSK  1XFN'-  IN  CNE  OF 
THE  MOST  DR.<.M.M;C  U.NDE  RT  AKI.N&S  IN  TTG- 
C..KMT.  CONSFRV.^nON,  THESE  INTER!  ■iT.NG 
MAMM.KLS  f!'  THE  B'.  E  ".K  .^SCT:C  TR.WEL  14,000 
MILES    TO    BEvC'ME    REE^T.\ELIbHED    IN    ALASK.\ 

(By  Stanley  P,  Ycur.g) 

The  nu>k  oxen  one  of  the  most  Intertst- 
Icg  ni.mimai-i  cf  the  blenk  Arctic,  has  re- 
turned to  Alaska,  and  wh-.le  Ir. tie  Is  ki-.c-.vn 
of  its  dl=nppoa;ar.ce  from  that  rrgl-^n  mere 
t^lan  a  centr.ry  ?.kro.  Its  return  is  bvldly  writ- 
ten In  what   IS  perhaps   the   most  dr^imatic 


chapter  In  the  annal.«  of  big  game  conserva- 
ti'.ii.  Indeed,  this  remarkatie  undertaking 
rf  reir.trcdur  ir.g  a  ga:ne  animal  Into  Us  an- 
cient habitat  has  f^w  parallels  in  conserva- 
♦ion  history 

T  J  recstabli.-h  th^ir  kind  in  our  northern 
territory  the  mu~k  oxt-n  -.vere  transported  by 
boat  and  by  miiway  a  di-^'aii-e  of  approxi- 
nately  14.000  miles  the  longest  and  most 
hazardou'-  j' ur:,oy  m  the  history  of  trans- 
planting any  mammnl  tor  lestocklng  pur- 
po!=t.-  Captured  m  Greenland,  the  animals 
'^f-re  shipped  bv  t.'oat  *o  Berk'tn  Norway,  and 
then  to  N-w  York  City  Th-^rc  they  were 
crated  and  rent  to  Seattle,  Wa.sh.,  on  express 
railway  car>,  t  i  azain  be  loaded  aboard  a 
boat  for  Alaska  Mere  than  2  months  were 
required  tn  m  v_  the  animals  from  Green- 
land to  Faiioanktf  Dt  spite  this  record- 
bTe,!ki!i£;  Jouiiii  v,  t!:e  herJ,  cowsisting  of  34 
aiiimals — 15  inaLs  and  19  females — arrived 
at   r.-  dc.'^t  ijat;.  n  in  "^plendia  condition 

Thlo  was  m  1930  Nine  years  later,  in  1939, 
wli'T.  •!>,'  h  rd  v.Ht  last  ccui.'ed  on  Nunivak 
I,  land  where  It  .va'  release^.  It  numbered 
CU  Bi'^loa-.stjt  hav,'  full  faith  that  the  ani- 
mal,- wii!  con'lnue  to  inert ase  and  In  time 
be  (.:  juScient  number  ^o  permit  restocking 
t  rtiur  areas  in  Alaska 

But   before   revi' \v;ntf  this  amazing  under- 

takme    it  mav  bv   wt'.l  to  con,?ider  the  mu.-^k 

'  xen  and  i\s  bLak  hi.bltat.    The  term  Arctic, 

ti-  a  -Tt.Ht  n'.ri;:y  people,  suggests  a  desolate, 

1^  iCe-bcund    land — or    wa'-cr — where    little    life 

s  js  supported      Howevei  true  this  may  at  first 

appear,  there  is  error  In  such  thinking.     In 

cur  sc-cailed   Arctic   w.it-tes  may    be   found   a 

profusion  ol  bird  and  mammal  life  m  season, 

.-uch  as  many  spetit-s  rf  miuratcry  waterfowl, 

,    fur   b*drer~,   Arctic  h.ire=,   lemmings    caribou, 

'.vcl'.e-    and  m.u^k  (.  xt  ii 

Tne    tjreates'    ccnccn'ration    cf    wildlife    in 
tiu  .-o-cahed  Arctic  was.es  Is  to  be  found  dur- 
in»;  the  late  spring  and  .summer  months,  fol- 
low, ::vg    which    nearly    all    of    the    mammals 
culiei    hibernate   or.    along   with    the   birds, 
migrate   tc   a   mere   suitable  winter  habitat. 
'    Ol    the    niamm.i .s    which    neither    hibernate 
I    nor   to   any    g'eat    extent    migrate    from    this 
j    chosen  Art  tic  itcme.  *he  musk  oxen  Is  capa- 
I    ble  of  Contending  witu  .'•ome  of  the  bleakest 
habitats  found    anywlitre. 

This  pictur.  =qur  maiiimal  was"  first  dis- 
c>.\erec',  in  North  Amenca  by  Intrepid  north- 
fi.i  txpiorcr!-  and  traders  near  the  close  of 
tiie  stventeenth  century  Although,  as  may 
be  c  njecttired  th.e  musk  ox  is  related  to  wild 
.\nd  di  ir.e-nc  c.ttle  it  is  generally  smaller 
than  mc's-:  breefis  tlicugh  sorae  of  the  old 
animals  have  weighed  9oo  pounds.  From  the 
tip  01  Its  nc6..^  to  the  end  of  its  short 
rat-;ike  tail,  the  m.usk  ox  is  nearly  8  feet  long. 
As  with  most  mammals  of  the  cattle  type,  the 
adult  bull  Is  la:j:er  than  the  female  The 
young,  ci:c  baby  calf,  is  generally  born  in 
April  or  m  ear,y  May,  and  this  calf  Is  reared 
in  tiK'  vallev-  of  the  Aictlc  hills,  mountains, 
and  tundra  fiats  Here  a  profunon  of  sedges, 
grasses,  and  shrubs  blojssom  in  the  fast  grow- 
ing short  spring  and  summer,  and  from  these 
the  herds  with  tlie  young  take  their  subsist- 
ence. These  herd>  are  generally  small,  aver- 
aging from  5  to  12  animals, 

Arctic  summers  usually  disappear  with 
great  suddennes-,  Icaviug  little  sem.blance  of 
an  autumn,  and  early  snows  covers  much  of 
the  musk  oxen  iced  With  tins  quick  dis- 
appearance of  iresh  i,rasscs  the  mammal  turns 
to  dwarf  will.ws  saxifrage,  and  other  her- 
baceous plants  and  ^r.^s.-es  wbich  It  obtains 
by  pawuig  ihrctij;!!  tlie  sncw  ,vith  its  broad 
hov.f. 

Two  cf  the  natural  enemies  cf  the  musk 
oxen  have  teen  tiie  arctic  v.olf  and  the  Iso- 
lated tribes  of  primitive  man,  such  as  the 
EaKimo  and  the  Indian,  Against  these  ene- 
mies this  interesting  and  formidable  appear- 
ing Arctic  creature  ht'.d  its  own  m  fair  num- 
bers. The  modern  flrearni.  ho  .vever,  coupled 
with  predation  and  the  take  by  the  northern- 
most tribes,  spelled  its  doom. 


Originally,  musk  oxen  occurred  from  Alaska 
eastward  to  and  Including  EUesmere  Island. 
Crossing  Baffin  Bay,  and  still  eastward.  It  was 
again  encotintered  in  the  coastal  fringes  ol 
o'reenland.  Adolphus  W  Greely,  leader  of  the 
famous  Gr«ely  Arctic  Expedition  Ir  the  early 
eighties,  found  the  animal  near  old  Fort 
Conger,  approximately  1.100  miles  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  on  EUesmere  Island,  and 
points  weltward.  Greelys  me»i  captured 
calves  and  iittempted  to  tame  them,  with  the 
result  that'  some  became  docile  and  tractable 
even  to  th*  extent  of  hauling  in  teams.  The 
chief  diflici^ty  was  to  keep  the  sledge  dogs  of 
the  expedi^on  from  killing  them 

Today,  ^e  musk  oxen  has  disappeared 
from  much;  ■'>f  its  original  Arctic  domain.  The 
use  of  modem  firearms,  which  against  the 
musk  oxenj  began  40  years  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  present  century,  has  t)een  the  greatest 
contributing  factor.  For  a  lime  Its  skin  was 
utilized  iHi  the  fur  trade:  northern  whaling 
crews  kiUetl  many  animals  for  food;  then  the 
formidable'  heads  with  sharp,  curved  horns 
Vecame  highly  prized  as  trophies  Canada, 
taking  cognizance  of  this  condition,  some 
years  ago  fet  up  a  musk-oxen  sanctuary  of 
approximately  15,000  square  miles  along  the 
Thelon  Ri^er  east  of  Great  Slave  Lake  in  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

Research  has  failed  to  find  any  authenti- 
cated occtjrrence  of  the  musk  ox  In  Alaska 
since  It  wi  first  explored  by  Europeans.  The 
varlotis  tribes  of  natives  In  the  Territory, 
however,  Jtate  that  the  animal  did  occur 
there  aboit  100  years  ago.  Also,  remains  of 
the  mamntal  have  been  found  in  Alacka;  and 
It  Is  kncvrn  that  portions  of  the  Territory 
are  suitable  for  musk  cxen. 

So,  In  lp27,  resident  Alaskans  presented  a 
memorial  through  their  Territorial  legislature 
addressed  jto  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives! of   the   United   States   requesting 
funds    to  [purchase    a    small    herd    of    musk 
oxen.    Thjs   plea  came   to   the   attention  cf 
the    late   penator    Peter    Norbeck    of    South 
Dakota,  tljat  grand  old  man  of  conservation, 
and  Repr9.<^ntative  C   C.  Dickinson  of  Iowa, 
later   a  Senator  from   that   State.     Together 
with  Irvli^g  McK.  Reed,   then  a  member  of 
the  Alaski  Game  Commission,  they  obtained 
ft.vorable  action  by  Congress  for  an   appro- 
priation cfi  $40,000  to  be  used  In  obtaining  a 
herd  cf  ntusk  oxen  and  transporting  the  ani- 
mals to  Alaska  for  restocking  purposes.    This 
action    w^s   approved    by    the    President    on 
May   27.   [1930     The   agency   of   the   Federal 
Government  to  which  this  undertaking  was 
entrusted!  was  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey of  tht  Department  of  Agriculture,  later 
transferred  to  the  Department   of  the  Inte- 
rior and.  Clurlng  the  past  year  combined  with 
the  Bureaiu  of  Fisheries  Into  an  organization 
known  ai  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

By  thai  time  the  appropriation  became 
available  [mu5k  oxen  In  North  America  had 
become  s^)  reduced  in  numt>ers  that  it  was 
imposslblfe  to  obtain  surplus  animals. 
Finally,  (Jonlact  was  made  with  Jobs.  Lund 
of  AalesuTid.  Norway,  who  was  familiar  with 
the  techiilque  of  capturing  musk  oxen  alive 
In  Greerifend.  To  him.  therefore,  was  given 
the  contriict  and  task  cf  rounding  up  a  herd 
of  34  animals  The  Greenland  musk  oxen 
differ  so*iewhat  from  thase  that  formerly 
occurred  tn  the  continent  of  North  Amenca, 
foremost  in  that  they  are  slightly  smaller. 
However,  |from  a  practical  game-management 
standpoint,  the  differences  are  negligible. 

The  majority  of  these  Greenland  musk 
oxen  Wetfe  roped  by  Mr.  Lund  and  trans- 
ferred frtm  the  mainland  in  whaling  boats 
to  a  ship  which  carried  them  to  Bereen,  Nor- 
way. Tttey  were  placed  In  specially  con- 
structed crates  which  permitted  the  animals 
to  stand  jor  to  lie  down  in  comfort.  Grasses 
and  hay  taken  In  the  locality  of  their  capture 
provided   suitable  food 

On  September  6,  1930,  the  herd  of  34  ani- 
mals, half  of  them  calves,  the  remainder 
yearlings  and  2-year-old8,  was  shipped  from 
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Bergen  and  10  d^y*  later  arrived  In  the  port 
of  New  York  From  there  they  were  re- 
moved to  Athenia,  N  J  ,  where  for  33  days. 
In  accordance  with  Federal  regulations,  they 
•were  held  In  quarantine  This  procedure  was 
necessary  to  be  assured  that  such  diseases 
as  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest 
were  not  present  in  the  ht  rd  During  this 
Interval  two  expeits  from  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey were  placed  in  charge  of  the  animals,  and 
American  grown  alfalfa  hay  became  their 
main  food.  About  5  pounds  of  hay  an  animal 
were  dally  consumed  along  with  considerable 
water,  the  latter  probably  caused  by  ex- 
cessive heat  on  the  Atlantic  seab«jard  and,  in 
addition,  to  thiist  caused  by  the  great  en- 
vironmental   chance 

At  the  end  of  the  quarantine  period,  the 
animals,  still  In  their  individual  crates,  and 
well  supplied  with  hay  and  water,  were  loaded 
into  steel  express  cars  for  their  5-day  trip 
to  Se^ittle.  At  this  point  they  were  again 
place"  aboard  a  boat  for  the  weeks  journey 
to  Soward,  Alaska:  then  in  freight  boxcars, 
they  made  the  rail  trip  northward  to  Col- 
lege, near  Fairbank-s  They  arrived  at  this 
destination  on  November  4  and  on  the 
following  dav.  near  the  campus  of  our  most 
northerly  Institution  of  higher  learning,  the 
University  of  A".ai>ka.  were  released  into  a 
7,500-acre  pasture— part  of  the  B-ological 
Survey's  cooperative  reindeer  experiment  sta- 
tion. This  was  to  be  their  home  for  the 
following  6  years— years  of  care,  study,  and 
experiment.  All  of  the  musk  oxen  reached 
College  in  .splendid  conriltirn 

Accidental  Injuries  rec.uced  the  herd  to  32 
anim.als  shortlv  after  It  was  placed  in  the 
pasture.  These,  howeve-,  soon  responded  to 
handling  and  could  be  driven  easie'  than 
reindeer  when  !♦  was  desired  to  corral  them 
While  under  observation  at  this  point.  It 
was  found  that  in  spring  and  fall  the  animals 
fed  chiefiy  on  grasses  and  sedges.- In  summer 
on  shrub:,  and  in  winter  on  cured  grasses, 
sedges,  and,  to  seme  extent,  on  lichens  By 
1932.  the  herd  was  furtl  er  reduced.  2  of  the 
animals  falling  victims  t-  bears 

In  ^Fril  1934,  the  firtt  cf  the  calves  were 
born  and  in  Mav  and  Jut  additional  calving 
took  place.  There  were  nine  5-year-old  cows 
at  this  time  and  7  of  them  gave  b'rth  to 
calves  Four  cows  that  were  4  years  old  did 
not  breed  Of  the  original  34  animals  brought 
to  Alaska,  10  had  died  by  1934.  leaving  24  of 
the  original  and  5  new  calves,  a  total  of  ^9_ 
Additional  calving  during  the  spring  of  1935 
brought  the  herd  to  32. 

It  was  ascertained  up  t.i  this  time  that  ap- 
parently the  musk  ox  do«  s  not  breed  until  4 
years  of  age,  and  calves  at  6  years.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  gestation  period  is  8 
ronths  rather  than  9  months,  as  previously 

Vn'the  summer  of  1935  the  first  of  these 
musk  oxen,  two  adult  bulls  and  two  adult 
cows,  were  liberated  on  Nunivak  Island  In 
the  Bering  Sea.  Unfortunately,  a  third  cow 
was  killed  en  route.  This  IslanC  lies  approxl- 
matelv  25  miles  from  the  rTainland  and  south 
Of  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  It  Is  about 
40  miles  wide  and  70  miles  long,  containing 
nearly  a  million  acres  of  superb  grazmg  land 
Also  the  island  is  comoletely  free  of  all 
predators,  such  as  bears  ar  d  wolves 

In  1936,  when  checkt  indicated  the  4 
animals  were  doing  well,  i .  was  determined  to 
liberate  the  remainder  of  the  herd  there. 
The  animals  were  acccrlingly  rounded  up 
and  crated-27  In  aU  By  this  time  the 
youngsters  trapped  In  Creenland  had  ma- 
tured  into  real  animals,  and  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  thev  were  captured.  They  were 
hauled  bv  trucks  and  fre  ght  cars  to  Ncnana. 
from  which  point  they  were  transfeired  to 
the  engine  deck  of  the  £  S  \ennn a  tor  the 
long  trip  down  the  Yukon  River  Arriv.ng 
at  Marshall   4  days  latei.  the  animals  were 


reloaded  to  a   covered   bar^'f    a-  i     towed    by 
motorshlp.  resumed  their   ji  utn..y   down   t!:;e 
Yukon  to  its  mouth,  at  Kothk.  thence  aci   s^ 
Pastel  Bay  in  tlie  Bering  Sea  tc  St    Michael. 
Here  they  were  placed  on  an  open  barge,  the 
crates,  covered  with  tarpaulins,  being  lashed 
with  cables  to  prevent  shiftlnk   cf  the  load. 
On  Julv  14  the  barge.  In  tow  cf  a  motorship, 
headed  for  the  open  sea  and  Nunivak  Island, 
At  this  time  of  year  nerthern  Alaska  may  be 
visited  by  sudden  and  severe  storms,  so  there 
was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  rf  us  directly 
concerned  with  the  movement  and  manage- 
ment of   the  animals      Three  men  were   as- 
signed  to   the   barge,  one   to  look   after   the 
b.arge  Itself,  the  others  to  care  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  musk  oxen      From  the  words  of 
one  of  these  men,  some  Idea  may  be  had  of 
the  hazards  involved  in   this  dramatic  trip: 
'Tn  letting  out  the  towline."  he  related    "it 
fouled  on   an   object   in   the   bottom  ol   the 
bay.    perhaps    an    old    1,000-pcund    anchor, 
which   was   dragged   out   to   Stuart    Islard,   a 
distance  of  about  15  miles,  betore  being  dis- 
lodged     Heavv  seas  were  encountered  outside 
of  St   Michad"  Hay   and  until  we  reached  the 
.shelter  of  Stuart  island  the  eom^  was  roup.i. 
The  weight  en  the  towUne  pulled  down  the 
bow    of    the   barge   and    prevented    it    riding 
over  the  wave^.  so  it  plowed  throueh  them. 
The    barge    was   put    to   considerable    strain 
these  3  hours     After  freeing  the  towline  the 
barge  rcxle  more  smoothly  " 

■  When  we  reached  the  open  sea  the  barge 
began  to  reveal  its  age  The  drift  bolt?  ir  the 
bow  parted,  opening  a  seam  its  full  w  dth, 
through  which  the  water  p.ured  each  tune 
It  hit  a  wa\e  Other  seams  btgan  to  cpen, 
and  by  9  a  m  .  the  water  stood  3  feet  deep 
In  the  well  of  the  hold  " 

Hand  pumps  were  resorted  te  and  the  6{>eed 
cf  the  tcwina  ship  was  redticed  until  a  stop 
was  made  In  the  lee  ol  Sand  Islantls  Here 
the  barge  was  repaired  and  on  July  16  the 
Journey  resumed  to  Nunivak  By  early  in 
the  evening  of  that  day,  anchor  was  maoe  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Cape  Etoltn, 

A  num.ber  of  Eskimos  live  on  Nunivak 
Island,  and  with  their  cooperation  the  Job 
cf  unloadinc  the  animals  was  completed  en 
July  17  The  weather  fortunately  held  good, 
which  enabled  the  men  to  place  the  barge 
well  inshore  From  this  position  gang  planks 
vere  placed  onto  dry  land,  and  down  these 
planks  the  crated  musk  oxen  one  by  one,  were 
shoved  Released  from  their  crates,  the 
animals  soon  took  to  their  new  and  per- 
manent home  A  reconnaissance  of  the  island 
proved  that  the  four  musk  cxen  released  in 
1935  uere  dcfinitelv  established  A  check  of 
the  island  in  1939"  revealed  that  the  initial 
stock  of  34  animals  receised  at  College  from 
Greenland  in  1930  had  multiplied  to  more 
than  60 

Thus  Alaska  has  her  m.usk  ox  once  again, 
after  probably  the  longest  and  most  hazard- 
ous Journev  'in  the  history  of  transplant- 
ing anv  mammal  for  restocking  purposes. 
The  total  distance  these  animals  traveled 
was  approximately  14  oon  -:>-,  But  a  sud- 
den  storm  might  h.o>e  wr.rkd  all  the  fne 
work  that  was  so  ^.t:  -  u-  \  and  effertively 
sponsored  by  Senator  Norueek  and  Repre- 
sentative Dickinson  6  years  previously— in 
fact— wrecked  the  whole  venture  and  cPUJ^d 
the  loss  of  human  life.  But  such  Is  the 
risk  many  enthusiasts  In  wildlife  conserva- 
tion  are  willing  to  assume 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  Nunivak  herd 
cont-nues  to  Increase  a  surplus  will  be  pro- 
duced This  will  permit  the  restocking  of 
other  Alaskan  areas  containing  suitable 
habitat  where  this  Interesting  mammal  of 
the  bleak  Arctic  may  live  and  breed  and 
thus  perpetuate  its  kind  again  over  much 
of  Its  old  ran-e   in  that  romantic  territory 
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Mr  DOWNS  Mr  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  I  am  serving  my  first  term  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  I  also  realize 
tliat  I  have  been  elected  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  to  rcpreser.t  450,000  people. 
I  further  realiz*^  that  these  450,000  peo- 
ple are  looki  ip  to  nie  lor  proper  reprc- 
senUtion  and  leadership. 

Carrying  out  iheir  wisiies,  I  ha\c  voted 
for  every  act  to  give  aid  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Allies.  I  hate  Hitler,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  tha:  he  is  defeated,  I  fc"! 
that  we  shcu'd  prep.tre  ourselves  for  any 
eventuality  which  may  occur  during  this 
crisis,  but  m  carrying  out  this  program 
cf  all-out  aid  tc  Britain  and  her  Alius 
and  our  liome  defence?,  we  should  not 
break  faith  with  the  ycung  men  we  have 
conscripted  for  service  in  our  armed 
forces. 

Congress  made  a  pad  with  these  young 
men  more  than  a  year  ago  in  which  it 
crcered  them,  into  service  lor  1  year,  To- 
dav  wi  arc  preparing  to  tell  thes^  ycung 
men  ihat  Conciess  did  not  mean  what  it 
said  a  year  ace  and  now  they  must  serve 
for  an  unlimited  period,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  take  them  out  but  it  was 
turned  down.  I  am  opposed  tc  adding 
18  months, 

The  onlv  rea:^on  that  has  been  g.vcn 
for  this  attitude  is  the  statement  that  a 
great     emergency     exists.     Our     distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ht-use  Mi'.itary 
AfTairs  Ccmmittee.  in  a  statement  p.ven 
to  the  public  press,  said  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  knew  what  was  going  on 
it  would  raise  thoir  hats  right  off  their 
heads.     I    say,    Mr.    Speaker,    tliat    the 
Members  of  Congress  'hou'.d  knew  what 
is  going  on  when  they  are  asked  to  vote 
on  legislation  of  this  type.     If  this  coun- 
try is  tn  grave  danger,  wp  should  knew. 
If"  such  a  terrible  situation   exists  that 
America  is  threa'encd  with  bcmc  wrun^ 
from,  her  foundation  of  demiocra.-y.  then 
we  should  knew.    There  is  not  cne  man 
among    the    selectees.    National    Guard 
men.  and  Reservi.<;!s  in  the  service  today 
who  would  not  wiUmgly  continue  in  the 
service   if   he   rtaliy   believed    that    this 
continuation  would  preserve  this  country. 
We.  in  New  England,  are  not  se(  king  to 
disrupt  the  armed  forces  of  this  country; 
New  England  is  noted  tor  its  patriots  from 
the  dav  of  the  American  Revolufion  to  the 
last   World  War.    Our   ycung   men   are 
willing  to  serve  for  any  length  of  time  or 
1   to  give  their  very  liVcs  if  the  future  of  this 
'  Nation  is  at  stake.    But  I  say,  give  us  the 
facts give  us  the  icasons — which  mane 
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It  necessary  to  break  failh  with  these 
youn.;  men.  and  then  we  are  ready  to 
follow, 

I  am  not  cnnvincpd  that  the  condiiions 
today  arc  as  threatening  as  a  year  ace. 
One  ct  t!ic  surtst  ways  to  bring  abcut  the 
downfall  of  a  dcmccracy  Is  for  that 
democracy  to  break  fai'.h  with  its  citizens. 
Thr  Congress  of  the  Lnited  States  mad-' 
a  pltdge  to  I's  youns  men  and  if  that 
pledce  must  he  broken,  then  these  m<>n 
should  be  Riven  the  true  [act.>  wh'.ch 
mak*'  it  nece.vsary  to  bieak  that  plrdL:.\ 

An  Army  composed  of  disgruntled 
soliiiers  With  broki  n  mcrale  is  of  no  value. 


linuted   to   those   demcnstrubl/    in    guatest 
need . 

RE-ILITY    VEaSrS   IDE.iL 

But  ihe  suivcy  shews  thai  iiurh  c!  the 
aver.ige  man's  think. iig  ab'.  u  pea-ic:.s  re- 
flects a  mental  struggle  fat tv  eta  tut  ideal 
and  present  reaUty  Thus,  wi  •.;e  the  major- 
ity feci  peiificns  should  v.o^  te  paid  only  to 
persons  in  greatest  nttd.  .,n  equally  large 
maj  .nty  say  they  w<  uld  bt  willing  to  lay 
asidf  a  sub.-tantial  pircenr^.t:?  of  their  In- 
come ever  the  conune  ye, us  't  :r.ake  pensions, 
in  fffect.  uni-viTsal, 


Thi 


ol   cf;u;.~e-  is  the  Ici.t-t 


.;ue  object  of 


Gallup  Poll  Shows  Overwhelming  Ma- 
jority of  Public  Favor  Adequate  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  Pensions 
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OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Auoust  12.  1941 


SECOND  RELEASE  OF  GALLUP  POLL 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au-  ! 
pUit  8  I  included  in  my  extension  some 
reinark.s  en  the  f^.rst  release  recently 
made  by  the  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Opiraon.  known  as  the  Gallup  poll,  of 
the  re.sults  of  the  poll  made  by  the  insti- 
tute on  old-a?e  pensions.  As  pointed  out 
in  my  remarks,  the  great  majority  of  the 
•American  public,  including  those  in  the 
yount;er  groups,  favor  Federal  old-age 
pensions  universal  in  their  application, 
beginning  at  the  age  of  60  and  providing 
a  pension  sufficient  for  proper  care  of  this 
group  of  our  citizens  who,  under  existing 
conditions  of  mass  production  and  cen- 
tialization,  are  unable  to  secure  remuner- 
ative em^plcyment  after  obtaining  the  age 
of  60, 

I  now  include  as  part  of  these  remarks 
the  second  release  of  the  Gallup  poll  on 
this  very  important  subject.  The  re- 
lease is  as  follows: 

The  G.\llup  I'oll — Majority  or  Public  Favor 
Old-Ace  Pensions  for  Neediest  Cases  Onlt, 

SvRvEY  Finds 
(By    Dr    Geo:«e   Gallup,   director.    American 
Instr.ute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Princeton.  N  J,.  A\igust  8 — One  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  tlie  Townsend  plan  is 
that  old-a^;e  pensions  should  be  paid  to  all 
citizens  past  60  who  will  agiee  to  quit  work, 
If  they  hav('  any.  and  not  merely  to  the 
neediest  old  people 

Washington  obserrers  would  not  be  s\ir- 
prlsod  If  some  such  proposal  emerged  even- 
tually from  Senator  Downey's  Senate  com- 
mittee mvfs.igating  the  pension  issue  The 
California  Senator  is  known  as  Dr.  Town- 
sends  principal  spokesman  in  Congress 

Where  docs  public  opinion  stand  today  on 
the  question  of  universal  pensions? 

With  Congress  preparing  to  tussle  with 
the  cld-ac;e  pension  question  again  shortly, 
Nation-wide  studies  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  Indicate  the  average 
Amerlcau   still   believes   pensions  »hould    be 


thf  Stx'ial  Secuiity  Ac*,  which  calls  for  a 
rising  scale  of  empl.  y  t-eni^Iuyer  contribu- 
t;ci.;  uiitil  1949.  when  thu  workfT  and  his 
b(a~  Will  each  he  required  to  lay  aside  3  cents 
h:r  I'vtry  doilar  of  tht.  emplovee's  wages  under 
83,000  a  year  ' 

Hlw  willingly  the  rank  and  file  would 
make  this  3-percent  contribution  toward 
future  pei.si. ;n^  is  indicated  in  the  following 
quest  K  n  ; 

"Wculd  ycu  be  wiiimg  to  {ay  3  cents  out 
cf  eveiy  dou.a  ul  your  income  until  you  are 
6U  in  craer  t.j  get  a  pension  from  the  Gov- 
erntr.ent  of  S5C  a  nuiuh  after  you  are  60?" 

The  institute  put  the  qi.,estion  to  men 
and  women  now  under  6u  ye,.:s  of  age  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  S'ate^. 

Their  answers  were ; 

Percent 

\V^u:d  be  w::iing 76 

WVu:d   net   be  wi:ung 18 

Und>.  cided 6 

TCWWSEND     PL,*r.' 

The„  survey  show?  that  ccns.cierable  misin- 
formation still  ex.sts  rfpard  rig  the  Town- 
s;  ;;d  p!ar.,  possibly  beraviai'  of  tactical 
char.ges  in  recent  years  reeardme  the  plan's 
objectives  Thu=  the  surve"  f^und  that 
whfTeas  nearly  9  persci.s  in  evt^rv  10  had 
heard  of  the  Townsend  plan,  the  average  man 
with  any  ncth  n  of  th-^  sum  at  all  thcught  It 
proposed  pensions  of  $200  a  raonth — as  once 
stressed   by   some   proponents  of   the  plan. 

Actually  Dr  T<wr:'ei:d  'proposes  a  tax 
which  he  believes  wculd  prc\lde  pensions  of 
$50  a  mcnth  "at  the  out.set"  wi'h  the  hope 
cf  larger  amrunts  later 

Voters  wtre  asked  "Do  vcu  know  how 
much  per  month  each  persni  i.s  supposed  to 
receive  under  the  Tcwnsen  1  plan  that  Is 
new  being  prop<'3Std  to  Crntr- e'<'=^'  In  reply, 
5  percent  said  the  plan  was  supposed  to  pro- 
vide S50  a  month  .r  less,  7  percent  named 
I  a  figure  be'ween  875  and  $200,  and  15  per- 
cent mentioned  $200  The  tireat  majority 
(73  percent!  either  had  nc  impression  about 
the  figure  or  had  not  yet  h:-ard  cf  the  plan 
I    Itself. 


The  Lights  of  Old 
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POEM    BY    M     H.    THATCHER 


was  surpiised  and  delighted  to  read  some 
cf  his  poetry.  I  am  sure  that  many  will 
be  pleased  to  have  it  printed  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

THE  LIGHTS  C.    OLD 

(Hymn  Penitential) 
(By"^.  H,  Thatcher) 

Unveil,  O  Lord,  the  Lights  of  Old,— 

Those  Which  the  Fathers  knew. 
When    they    designed    and    built    the    Ship. 

And  frtfmed  the  Vessel's  crew! 
The  night  Is  dark,  and  we  are  lost 

Upon  a  stormy  sea: 
Q  grant  us.  Lord,  the  Lights  of  Old. 

To  lea«  us  back  to  Thee! 

We  seek  to  win,  with  sweatless  brows. 

The  meeds  cf  thrift  and  toil; 
The  sacrtd  altars  we  profane. 

And  sti-ip  them  from  the  soil. 
Mad  culis  prevail,  and  Reverence 

Before  us.  bleeding  lies; 
Confusion  reigns;  while,  in  our  midst. 

The  T^v^ers  of  Babel  rise. 

The  wage  of  sin.  Indeed.  Is  death, — 

A  trutli  we  have  forgot 
As  we   hav»   sown   we   must   needs   reap, — 

Yet  wouUM  escape  our  lot. 
Thy  ways,  O  Lord,  we  have  ignored. 

The  \ford  we  have  denied; 
The  things  of  sense  we  have  enthroned. 

The  spirit  crucified. 

Neglect  bath  wrought  the  Ancient  Curse: 

Gone  is  our  hope  and  trust; 
We  live  the  life  of  Babylon, 

And  revel  in  the  dust. 
Sackcloth  and  ashes  must  we  bear, 

The  bitter  chalice  drain. 
Ere  we  tnay  pass  from  death  to  life. 

And  kjiow  Thee,  Lord,  again. 

Serve  Tliou   O  God.  the  Nation's  need; 

The  Healing  Leaves  restore; 
Give  us  the  courage,  vision,  strength, 

That  blest  the  days  of  yore! 
The  Heritage  we  must  preserve, — 

Whatfer  the  cost  may  be; 
Vouchstfe,  O  Lord,  the  Lights  of  Old, 

To  bifcke  us  one  with  Thee! 


Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr  Sp^aknr,  the  Hrn- 
orable  M.  H.  Thatcher  i;  a  dist!n£rui>hf  d 
citizen  of  Louisville,  Ky  .  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Among  inanv  high  positions 
occupied  by  him  was  that  of  Congress- 
man from  the  dis:ric*  which  I  now 
represent.     As   a   friend   and   admirer   I 


Minnesota  Newspapers  in  Discussing  St. 
Lawrence  Project  Exhort  Ls  'To  Look 
Be! ore  We  Leap" 
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EDITORIALS  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  vol- 
umes have  been  written  employing 
millioas  of  printed  words  in  a  desperate 
efifort  by  the  advocates  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence froject  to  justify  its  construction 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  national 
defense. 

Gayly  lithographed  pamphlets  with 
Old  Glory  emblazoned  on  their  red- 
white-and-blue-bordered  covers  are  being 
utilized  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  a  patriotic  tinge  cf 
deepest  hue. 

In  view  of  the  oft-repeated  utterances 
from  the  lips  of  proponents  of  the  St. 
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Lawrence  project  that  the  great  Middle 
West  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  con- 
struction of  this  proposed  international 
ditch,  it  is  significant  to  ncte  from  the 
following  editorials  appearine  in  Minne- 
sota newspapers  that  the  people  of  that 
great  State  are  not  as  gullible  as  the  rest 
of  tht>  American  public  is  being  asked  to 
believe      As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
]rr'v\  of  the  methods  being  used  by  the 
advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrcn:e  prciect  m 
seli'.na  a  Presidential  pet  to  the  Ameri- 
can pecpic  in  a  foil  wrapper  with  the  im- 
print ■■national  defense":    lor  aie  they 
content  to  have  the  rest  of  'he  woild  be- 
lieve that  the  citizens  of  the  creat  M.ddie 
West  can  hardly  wait  until  :hc  ec(  nomic 
monstrosity  known  as  the  3',  Lav^■r''nc>^ 
project  is  permitted  to  shcAor  mar.k  nd 
with  its  so-called  manifold  yet  doubtful 
blessinps. 

The  editorials  rt-Irrred  to  are  a^  fol- 
lows: 

IFrom  the  Fa'rfax  iMinn  )  St  indard  of  April 
:^i94ii 

TO   lOOK    FFT  -1RE    WF    1E\P 

In  Ottawa  recently  Canada  signed  a  pact 
agreeing  to  the  St.  Lawrence  vaterway.  Such 
a  project,  furnishing  a  direct  route  to  the  sea 
from  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  bcth 
Canada  and  the  United  S^at.'^,  would  be  of 
great  benefit,  of  course,  but  would  the  huge 
outlay  of  moncv,  thf  5  years'  time  required 
to  complete  It.  Justify  the  United  States  to 
begin  It  now,  wh.en  threat.'  of  war  hang 
heavy,  when  strikes  and  shortage  of  man- 
power would  make  it  still  costlier,  take  still 
longer  to  complete? 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the 
nrst  United  States  surveys  were  made  for  a 
ship  canal  to  connect  the  Gieat  Lakes  with 
the  Atlantic;  45  years  since  the  first  Inter- 
national Waterways  Ccmm:ss;on  was  set  up; 
20  years  since  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission  made  its  report. 

In  1934  the  Unind  States  Senate  rejected 
the  treatv  which  w,  uld  have  created  the 
seaway.  The  Pre>ldent  1?  entirely  for  It.  and, 
po'^'^lbly  the  Senate  would  again  obey  his 
crack  of  the  whip -but  H  that  seaway, 
deemed  unwise  in  19.34,  when  the  world  was 
at  peace,  when  conditions  seemed  en  the  way 
to  lm>provement,  anv  more  tD  be  desired  to- 
day, with  cond;i;or.=  a^  tl  ey  are? 

True,  power  phii/.s  wculd  develop  millions 
Of  horsepower,  seagoing  ves  els  could  reach 
the  far  inland  h  .rbor?  f^r  6  or  7  mcnths  of 
the  year,  and  h-ree  -hlpbu  Idlng  industries 
could  be  develop.  ;  ::  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  close  to  t)  •  :  .>:  iral  resources  and  steel 
mills. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the  cost 
which  would  be  more  than  ive  millions,  and 
possibly  very  much  more— u  ider  pres.  nt  con- 
ditions It  could  not  be  completed  before 
1945  and  would  require  luge  amounts  of 
material,  many  thousands  o:  men  now  needed 
for  defense  projects. 

It  requires,  and  should  certainly  receive 
most  careful  consideratlor.  most  thought- 
ful  study,  before  cur  country  would  under- 
take this  project  at  this  time. 


pcurii.g  out  goods  in  an  ever-lucreas.ng 
stream-  We  must  look  to  the  privately 
owT.ed,  publicly  regulated  electric-utility 
inc.u-try 

This  Industry  now  produces  90  percent  -f 
all  the  power  used  in  this  countrv-  In  the 
great  industrial  areas,  where  the  bulk  of  de- 
fense orders  must  be  filled,  it  provides  close 
to  100  percent  of  the  power  used.  No  indus- 
try is  doing  more  to  make  certain  that  future 
demand,  no  matter  hew  great,  will  be  erli- 
clently  and  eccr.omically  n^et— and  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers 

What  this  country  needs  is  power  r.'  w  — 
not  power  which  cannot  be  supplied  for  5  or 
6  years.  And  "plenty  of  power  now"  Is  the 
utility  industry's  motto  Without  argximent 
or  debate,  it  Is  quietly  caring  for  the  greatest 
industrial  production  drive  this  or  any  o-,her 
country  has  ever  known. 


(From  the  Intvrnatlona    Falls  (Mmn.) 
Journal  of  April  9.  1941] 

rOWEE    FOR  DEITNSE 

Proposed  construction  of  the  Immensely 
costly  St.  Lawrence  power  project  Is  again  In 
the  headlines.  It  Is  now  oelng  promoted  in 
the  name  of  national  def-nse  But  the  In- 
escapable fact  is  that  the  St  Lawrence  rie- 
velopment  cannot  possibly  be  put  Into  opera- 
tion m  less  than  5  year,.  The  most  pes- 
simistic believe  the  war  w  11  end  before  then. 

So  in  pushing  our  c.v;:  defense  program, 
we  must  look  elsewhere  f  ;■  the  power  to  mo- 
tivate oui  machine-  and  t  ^  keep  our  factories 


[From    t;,e    Marshall     (M:r,n)    Me??eneer    of 
Ma.Th  24    1941  1 
iiiE  SI:.^w.^v  ri'.o.'FCT 
After    years    of    waxing    and    waning    en- 
thr<=iasm.  interest  is  again  bliwing  hot  upon 
the  Great   Lakes-St    Lawrence  River  seaway. 
a    treaty    permitting     development     of    the 
project    having    been    signed    la-^t    week    be- 
tween the  United  State    and  Canada 

As  Is  natural,  this  section  of  the  country  Is 
interested  in  seeing  the  project  to  open  the 
Northwest  to  ocean  shipping  go  through, 
while  the  East  Isn't  so  sure  but  what  it  would 
be  damaging  to  Its  own  sea  commerce. 

Chief  argument  at  the  moment  for  the 
project — an  argument  probably  foremost  In 
the  mind  cf  the  administration — Is  that  the 
hydroelectric  power  tha*  wculd  be  forth- 
coming from  such  development  will  be  of 
use  m  Canadian  and  American  armament 
eSorts. 

Furthermore,  It  would  open  the  Great 
Lakes  area— a  region  relatively  secure  from 
military  attack— as  a  new  and  Important 
shipbuilding  center,  one  close  to  the  sources 
cf  the  raw  materials  that  go  into  that  In- 
dustry. ^         . 

Too,  the  advantages  of  shipping  directly 
from  inland  harbors,  bordering  great  pro- 
ductive areas  of  the  Nation,  are  cited 

But  there  Is— as  theie  aiway,-  is- aticthf r 
side  to  the  matter 

Opponents  of  the  pi- Ject  dec; are  that  the 
seaway  as  now  planned  w.il  i,  t  be  deep 
enough  tc  accommodate  the  larger  --hip.-  that 
thus  there  will  be  relatively  little  gain. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  while  the  hydro- 
electric power  that  wculd  oe  provided  is  de- 
sirable, facilities  to  produce  It  will  not  be 
ready  until  1945.  a  fact  which  15  substantiated 
by  the  administration.  By  that  time,  say  op- 
ponents, the  need  for  greater  power  supplies 
will  have  passed,  assumr.  q  '•'.  course,  the 
war  will  be  nearing  its  ena  t\  th.  n 

Likewise,  declare  opponents,  the  tre- 
mendous cost  and  the  huge  quantities  cf  ma- 
terials required,  as  well  as  the  great  demand 
for  workmen,  would  deprive  the  more  ur- 
gently  needed  defense  industries  of  resources. 
Thu=  while  there  Is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
Northwest  wculd  benefit  from  the  seaway, 
there   Is   the   question   cf   gnau.'^t    national 

good,  , 

The  seaway  should  pass  that  pre-examina- 
tlon  before  the  "go"  signal  Is  glveiv  It  Is 
hoped  of  course,  the  verdict  Is  that  the 
project  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  J.    j_    3 


eration  in  less  than  5  years.     The  most  pes- 
simistic believe  the  war  will  end  before  then 

So,  II.  puslung  our  own  defense  program, 
we  must  look  elsewhere  f.jr  the  power  to  moti- 
vatt'  o.ir  machines  and  t„o  keep  our  factories 
jKiur.n,^  out  gox'ds  in  an  cver-lncreasm*; 
stifun.  We  must  look  to  the  privately  owned 
pub:ic:y    regulated    elecir-ic-utUity    Industry 

Tills  industry  now  produces  90  percent  of 
all  the  power  used  in  this  country  In  iht 
great  inaastnal  areas,  where  the  bulk  of  de- 
fense orders,  must  be  filled.  It  provides  clos? 
to  100  percent  ol  the  p,:wer  use  No  indus- 
try is  doing  more  to  make  certain  that  future 
demand,,  no  niattrr  hex  great,  \\\'.\  be  elfl- 
ciently  and  economicaliy  met — and  at  no 
cost  to  the  taxpayers 

What  this  country  needs  is  power  now  — not 
power  which  cannot  be  supplied  for  5  or  6 
years.  And  plenty  cf  power  now  is  the  utility 
Industry's  motto  Without  argument  or  de- 
bate, it" Is  quietly  caring  for  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial production  drive  this  or  any  other 
country  has  ever  known 


[From  the  Eveleth   (Minn  )   Clarion  of  April 
3.  1941] 
There's  nothing  like   lookme   ahead      Edi- 
tor Rossman  of  Two  Harbors  takes  the  posi- 
tion  that  everyone   In    northeastern   Minne- 
sota believes  In  the  construction  of  the  St 
Lawrence  waterway,  but   he  thinks  it  should 
not   be  done  right   now      This   great   under- 
taking   should    be    reserved    for    the    period 
Immediately  following  the  war.  he  thinks,  so 
that  It  wUl  help  take  up  the  slack  which  is 
sure    to   come    when    peacetime    arrives       All 
work  of  such  nature  which   is  iKit  essential 
to  Immediate  programs  of  defense  should  be 
laid  over  until  that  time  when  we  shall  not 
be  hurrying  to  make  cannons  and  planes 
I 


[From  the  Stillwater  tM.nn  )   Po,-^t  of  April  3, 
1941 

IN    AGRIEMLNT 

In  glancliig  ttoroutih  the  Grand  Rapids  Re- 
view last  week  we  cl->fc','rved  an  editorial  per- 
taining to  the  much -discussed  St  Lawrence 
waterway  project  Despite  the  war  threat 
the  famed  pr'.ject  i?  stiil  pondered,  and  leg- 
islation is  still  beinj  talked  tc  hurry  its 
start.  We're  inclined  t<>  agiee  with  the  writer 
of  the  foUcwlng: 

Everyone  in  north'-'astern  Minnesota  be- 
lieves in  the  construction  cl  the  St  Law- 
rence waterway. 

Where  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  gr^a^tly 
Improve  transportation  facilities,  progress 
should  be  made.  Improvements  In  transpor- 
tation mav  adversely  aflect  some  Interests  and 
some  localities.  But  that  shculd  not  rule, 
Industrv  and  business  chould  group  itself 
around  transportation  Without  such  things 
there  Is  little  hope  lor  the  general  devei^p- 
nient  cf  the  State, 

On  the  other  han'i  v.  e  ri.i.nct  agree  that 
the  St,  Lawrence  waterway  shoulu  be  built 
Immediately,  In  fact,  that  would  be  short- 
sighted policy  This  great  undertaking 
should  be  reserved  for  the  period  immediately 
following  the  v,ar.  It  shoulu  not  he  started 
now  to  add  to  employment  and  activities 
which  would  otherw.se  Lc  lar^e  It  should  be 
kept  to  take  up  th?  slack  vi.»ch  is  sure  to 
come  when  peace  arrives 

All  work  of  such  nature  that  i.-^  n-t  essen- 
tial to  Immediate  p;ogram.s  of  d:  Tense  should 
be  laid  over  until  that  time  when  we  sh.tll 
not  be  hurrying  to  make  cannons  and  planes 


[From     the     International     Falls      (Minn,) 
Press  of  April  10.  1941] 

POWER    FOR    DEFENSE 

Proposed  construction  of  the  Immensely 
co«^tly  St  Lawrence  power  project  Is  again 
iD^he  headlines  It  is  now  bc-lng  promoted 
in  the  name  of  national  defense.  But  the 
inescapable  fact  Is  that  the  St  Lawrence  de- 
velopment  cannot   possibly   be  put   into   cp- 


IFrom  the  Fast  M  nne.^p 'hs  (Mmn  i  Argus 
cf  April  4  1941] 
Do  you  recall  all  the  hubbub  when  that 
Great  Lakes-St,  Lawrence  waterwi.y  treaty 
was  turned  down  by  the  Senate  in  1934? 
Tnere  was  much  acrid  language  thrown  about 
and  considerable  high  blcod  pressure  gen- 
erated. Axd  no^-  the  State  Department 
quietly  Signs  an  agreement  with  Canada,  and 


/ 
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we  «nppf-e  th'  quattPr-hllUon-cJoKar  deal 
will  bt  c^  v.-un:mn"-<\  w.thru',  much  fur-ht>r 
VLi'.'j  Wi.Av  'Af  .irt-  di'ii'Th'.ed  to  see  this  k;o 
l!,r  ii^'h  -v  r.n  t  f'.Pip  v^;:;-^  impresfod  with 
the  .e-iS!'  •^ .  h  w..:r;i  Wa-h;netcn  nr'A-  d'~<-s 
thin^-^  •<i'h>,'r  g!'.  ir.g  ii  h':ct  wha*.  ycu  cr  I 
th;zi!t   about    it 


Extension  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or   NORTH    rAlii'I.I.VA 

IN  Tl'.E  HC>l'.^E  OF   RLPRESENTAlV.  T.S 


Tue:,duy    Au^.it  .'  12.  1941 


Mi.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ha'.e 
fcr  past  v.ctk.s  li.'itcnod  to  the  rra-rns 
for  ap.d  tlu'  roa.'-ons  ag:iin.'=t  con'u-.iiinu 
5(  Irct-'e."^.  Niiticnal  Guard  men  and  ic- 
srrv;.<fs  m  training  lor  a  lor.Kt.i  T'T'^cci. 
I  have  at  all  tinici  iti  my  life  trit:d  to 
analyze  ihe  cppc^.uon  th-.it  cue  [act'>. 
the  fact  bt-KiK  inrvitable  that  one  e\>'n- 
tuaily  ha-e  to  face  oppo.'-irion  and  then 
in  a  very  ciefiniie  ^\■^\'  pla:i  to  iticef  this 
cpposirinn  on  at  lea.st  even  terms  but 
prrforably  better   te;ms. 

W'neihe!  we  adniir  it  or  net — and  I 
do — ilie  Anu-ncan  style  of  living  l<  tcciay 
facing  serious  trouble.  The  American 
ynu'h  of  today,  if  he  think.s  of  the.'-e 
things  m  hi.s  private  moments,  mu.^t  boil 
over  a."'  it  is  bound  to  create  a  race  m 
his  brca'^t. 

Masters  of  propaganda  have  de.-t:oy.d 
natiCn  alter  nation  in  Europe  by  keep- 
ing the  citizens  split  up.  We  are  com- 
pt'line  today  with  an  ideology  .or  whuh 
no  real  Arncricati  can  iiave  any  senti- 
ment, and  this  ideology  is  backed  up  by 
a  scientific  war.  Scientific  war,  in  my 
opinion.  Will  govern  all  future  conflicts. 
It  is  the  duty  and  job  of  our  citizen^  to 
make  the  most  effective  u.>e  of  military 
weape)ns  and  traii-ung.  To  do  this  in 
one-tenth  the  time  of  any  other  nation 
Is  not  sound  reasonincj.  Rapid  develop- 
ment in  the  pa.st  few  years  has  estab- 
lished this  as  a  fact. 

Today  we  liave  listentd  to  the  aiiiu- 
menti  Jiat  we  are  not  as  much  endan- 
gered as  we  were  a  year  go  and  therefore. 
no  greater  peril  exists.  I  wish  I  coukl 
fe*'l  that  tins  Eviropoan  war  was  just  ai;- 
othpr  European  war  end  not  deliberateiy 
steered  at  our  American  style.  Tlus  \Vi;r 
is  being  wageci  today  in  every  conceivable 
way  in  each  part  of  the  world  where  Axis 
Powers  have  control  and  have  sympa- 
thizers. With  the  ViChy  government 
yielding  day  by  day  to  demands  fcr  mo -e 
bases  no  one  can  deny  tb.at  the  very  lif-^- 
hne  of  ccmniVrce  in  the  Far  Eas-  is  m 
much  worse  situation  than  a  year  ago. 

Our  greatest  American  :oy  ha<  been  our 
growth.  To  continue  this  we  nr.ist  net 
weaken  at  any  point,  and  by  this  m.ethod 
we  will  be  able  to  steer  thL<  rev(^!ution 
from  America.  This  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can youth  is  called  upon  tc  do.  and  :t 
shcu'd  be  the  common  c  ^:il  of  every  r*  al 
.American  to  keep  this  war  as  far  from 


America  as  we  can.  This  calls  for  sacri- 
fices, for  ho'A-  I'-ng  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  I  am  sure  of— ^he  A-n-r. can  morale 
will  continue  to  spread.  The  larger,  the 
more  e'Stient  force  we  tiain.  the  stronger 
dc.T.ccracy  w::l  stand.  This  l-  our  first 
duty.  The  advantages  ol  persona'  free- 
d"ni  carry  g'eat  oblipa.ions.  and  un- 
n-  cessi  ry  de  ;bts  undermine  devotion  to 
du;;-.  I  b  l.<'.e  that  our  American  sol- 
d:-rs  Will  .-iic  i.:r!(-r  this  further  respon-. 
s'.b.lity  with  unswerving  determination  to 
pvotect  and  pr*  serve  the  American  ideals. 


Prohibiting  Importation  of  Anima's  and 
Their  Products  Froai  Countries  In- 
fested With  Hoof-and-iVlouth  ard  Other 
Diseases 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF    ^!:.^.^•EiGTA 
IN  TiiE  HOL'^^E  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucid  ly.  Anc}i:it  12.  1941 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  th:.-  tim-  I  de.s;re  to  call  the 
attention  of  Consre.-~s  to  an  important 
bill,  known  as  H  H  55.U,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  Augu.-rt  8.  Thi^  legislation  pro- 
vidts  a  definite  prohibition  against  the 
importation  m;:)  tr.^  United  States  of 
beef  cattle,  ciany  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
suine.  and  pou.try— and  their  products — 
wlitn  sucli  animiais  are  infected  with 
hocf-and-m.cuth  and  other  contagious 
cr  infectious  riiseas-\s. 

I  he  pa£.>age  of  this  legislation  is  im- 
pel ai.ve.  Ani'i  can  producers  of  live- 
stock are  now  being  threatened  with  a 
remo\al  cf  tl^.c  sani-ary  re.^trictions 
which  prohibit  such  im.pcrtations.  If 
this  i^:  accomplished,  donie^^.c  producers 
cf  beef  and  dairy  cattle  wil:  face  disaster 
from  the  ra'.ages  of  destructive  diseases 
to  tl-.eir  herds. 

Strict  and  wa'chful  enforcement  of 
sanitary  laws,  by  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernnients,  has  given  to  our  country  herds 
of  cattle  comparatively  free  from  infec- 
tious disease.  We  cannot  afford  to  take 
any  chances  on  importations  from  in- 
fr.^ted  countries.  Surely,  foreign  pro- 
ducers, wiio  desiie  to  sell  their  products 
in  \'r.e  Am.encan  market,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  mf^t'  ti-.e  same  sanitary  re- 
Qiiiremenfs  now  neidly  enforced  against 
domcst.c  procUv'e.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cr.  the  24th  day  cf  July, 
I  predicted  that  through  the  Macliiavel- 
Iian  manipulations  of  cur  astute  State 
Dfrpnr'nient  our  country  would  shortly 
be  acam  subject- d  to  the  threat  of  an 
epidemic  of  rinderpest  and  foot-and- 
mouth;  dis^ae.  I  referred  to  the  plans 
wliich  are  bt?ing  matui-ed  as  between  the 
Si.v.e  Department  and  the  Argentine 
Go\ernment  to  remove  tiie  quarantine 
on  the  shipm.ent  into  tras  country  of 
fresh,  frozen,  and  chill-:d  lamb  and  mut- 
ton from  the  province  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
That  ternrcry,  as  ycu  kno-v  forms  the 
scuth.ernm.ost   point    cf  Scuth   America. 


About  one  half  of  the  island  is  under 
the^^Contiol  of  Argentina — the  other  half 
by  Chile.    It  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  narrow  Magellan  Straits,  a 
body  cf  v.ater  very  easy  to  cross  with 
flocks  of  livestock  and  sheep  from   the 
disease-Infested  mainland  of  Argentina 
into  TieiTa  del  Fuego  where  they  can  be 
slaughtered  and  shipped  to  this  country. 
I  am   confidently  expecting   this   re- 
moval   tf   quarantine    to   occur   in   the 
forthccaiing  trade  agreement   with  Ar- 
gentina pt  which  time  we  may  also  expect 
the  dut|  on  canned  betf.  casein,  cheeses, 
flax,  aril  other  farm  products  to  be  cut 
the  fuuTlimit  of  50  percent.     Of  course, 
the  quarantine  removal  might  be  effected 
by  a  sifipler  method,  such  as  a  partial 
lifting  c)f  the  quarantine  which  has  been 
laid  dof  n  against  Argentina  because  of 
the  knofvn  prevalence  in  that  country  of 
rinderpest  and  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
But    tills  type  of  action  seems  hardly 
likely ,  inc^  we  know  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agritulllire  in  response  to  a  request 
from  tile  Secretary  of  State  for  an  opin- 
ion bylhis  solicitor  upon  this  question, 
passed  |the  buck  back  to  the  Secretary 
of  Stat*  with  the  suggestion  that  the  re- 
sponsibility be  thrown  upon  the  retiring 
Attorney  General  who  now  adorns  our 
Supren^e  Court. 

This  tidmirable  reluctance  of  Secretary 
Wiokard.  based  upon  some  knowledge,  is 
not  shai-ed  by  the  estimable,  enthusiastic, 
and  idilistic  Mr.  Hull,  who,  in  haste  to 
hold  th|E  South  American  countries  close 
to  his  losom.  either  willingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, lets  himself  be  outtraded  by  them, 
both  inlm.atters  of  tariff  and  of  sanitary 
restrictions 

Duriiig  the  past  23  years  the  Federal 
Governinent.  the  several  States,  and  the 
producers  of  livestock,  including  dairy 
cattle,  ^ave  collectively  spent  over  $470.- 
000,000  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  and 
Bangs  disease  and  keep  under  contrcl 
the  incidences  of  those  two  diseases. 

As  early  as  1884  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itgan  taking  steps  to  protect  the 
interna^  spread  of  contagious  animal 
diseased  and  also  in  later  years  has  taken 
some  pfecautions  to  control  entry  of  in- 
fected animals  and  disease-carrying  ani- 
mal products.  These  steps  augmented 
by  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money 
have  almost  entirely  freed  our  country 
from  Ijpvine  tuberculosis  and  achieved 
great  prcgress  in  eradicating  and  con- 
trolling' Bang's  disease  and  other  infec- 
tious or  contagious  diseases  cf  animals. 

Ehirirjg  this  period  we  have  had  several 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  one 
of  whi(Ji  cost  the  livestock  producers  of 
the  United  States  more  than  $100  000.- 
000,  ABl  of  these  outbreaks  have  been 
traced  ^o  foreign  sources.  As  a  result  of 
the  known  foot-and-mouth  disease  prev- 
alent iii  them,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, acjtlng  under  the  permJssive  author- 
ity of  section  306  fa)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  h^s  established  quarantines  against 
practically  all  of  the  major  cattle  and 
sheep  i^roducing  countries  of  the  world 
except  jthe  North  American  Continent 
and  AuFtralia.  These  quarantines  have 
also  included  rinderpest,  a  distemper  type 
of  disease  which  fortunately  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  in  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  lifting  of  restrictions  by 
our  State  Department  authorities,  who 
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are  more  fam.iliar  with  t!ie  blends  of  tea 
than  the  problems  of  ci'tle.  lays  open 
this  roon'ry  tc  vast  trt  ubl'  and  great 
losses. 

In   analyzing   the   aut  n  r:ty   given   to 
the    Secretary    cf    Apric.ilture    and    'he 
President    under    the    piogrec^sivc    types 
of    lepislaticn    now    on    our    statutes,    I 
find   that   It  continually   has  been   only 
of  a  permissive  character      Even  with 
respect  to  keeping  abrca.'-t  cf  the  spread 
of  diseases  and  the  dev(  lopment  of  for- 
eign methods  of  controlling  it,  the  au- 
thority is  permissive.      Also.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  the  major  power 
to  establish  protective  measures  against 
the  importation  of  diseise-carrying  an- 
imals  and   their    products    i  aside   from 
the  protective  power  aflr  rded  by  the  Len- 
root-Taber  bill  controlling  in  some  de- 
gree the  importation  o'  fresh  milk  and 
cream)  lies  in  the  Tarilf  Act.  this  power 
will   be  jeopardized   continually   by   the 
activities  of  those  in  hinh  authority  who 
appear  to  be  more  anxious  to  protect 
the  economic  well-being  cf  the  residents 
of   foreign   countries   than   that    of   our 
ov.-n  citizens. 

Accordingly  Mr  .Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  b'.ll    H    F.  5531i  intended 
to    afford    real    protection    to    America's 
producers    of    beef    cat  le.    dairy    cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry.     This 
bill  is  intended  to  constitute  permanent, 
continuing  legislation  superseding  weaker 
laws  and  to  offse*   the     apping  activities 
of  the  State  Department       In  it  I  pro- 
vide for  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  all  animals  hav  ng  infections  or 
contagious    diseas'^<:.    al     meat    products 
from    animals    which     it     the    time    of 
slaughter  had   rindcrpe>t   and   foot   and 
mouth   disease,    all    unpasteurized    milk 
and  cream  di  awn  from  hseased  animals, 
all  edible  products  of  unpasteurized  milk 
drawn  from  animals  ha  ring  tuberculosis, 
and  all  dairy  products  f-om  areas  of  for- 
eign countries  wherein  methods  of  eradi- 
cation and  control  are  not  rated  by  the 
United  States  authorities  to  be  equal  to 
the    United   States   methods. 

In  -n-^  diaf'intz  cf  thi.>  It  gislation  I 
have  not  been  unminritti!  cf  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  mtrocuefion  of  my  bill 
previous  legislation  ha-  b.  rn  forestalled 
and  thwarted  by  the  .S^it.  Department 
by  such  means  as  th<  ir:-ertion  of  so- 
called  sanitary  provi.<;cs  m  most  of  the  | 
trade  aGtreemen's  entered  into  between  ; 
the  United  States  and  several  foreign 
countries. 

These    sanitary    prtvi.-os    have    taken 
the  form  il  a  tacit  pr -jmise  on  our  part 
that  before  applvmg  any  new  measure  of 
a  sanitary  character,  v.-hencver  practica- 
ble, we  will  consult  w  th  the  other  con- 
tracting government  'Ai'b.  a   view  to  in- 
suring that  there  will  b.    as  little  injury 
to   the   volume    ol    commerce   of    either 
country  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  any  propo.^ed  sanitary  meas- 
ure.    Again,     meist     o!     the     a.n  1 1  inents 
contain   the   further   provi.^o   that    when 
either    cnntractinu    r.-ivernment    mikes 
representations   respecting   the   applica- 
tion of  any   sanitary  law  or  regulation 
for  the  protection  of  human,  animal,  or 
plant  life  and  there  is  d. -agreement  con- 
cer.-iing  it,  the  matter  w-iii  be  referred  to 
a    committte    of    technical    experts    for 
recon;mendations.    and    I    wis>i    to    add, 


presumably  before  any  such  law  or  reg- 
ulation  may   be  made  effective. 

In  other  words,  our  Gcvernment 
agrets  to  make  itself  subservient  to  tl'iC 
views  and  wi-luv^  of  fcrei^-n  countries, 
as  determaned  by  their  own  self  inter- 
e.sts.  before  taking  any  step  to  protect 
the  health  of  our  citizens  The  Con- 
gress, which  IS  obleatcd  to  legislate  for 
the  public  heaith  and  welfare  is,  :n  effect, 
supplanted  by  an  airay  .{  co-interna- 
tional experts.  This  ;i'..s'-nts  an  excel- 
lent device  for  delayn.::  effective  action 
to  protect  c;ir>t;\t-  oy  sanitary  em- 
bargoes and  QUai.intir.t  s  an.d  m.-.k- s  pos- 
sible the  inroad  of  infectious  and  con- 
tacious  animal  diseases  to  a  point  where 
the  damage  can  be  measured  only  in 
terms  of  further  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  appropriations  by  Congress  and 
the  States  to  eradicate  such  diseases. 

Having  this  in  mind  I  have  provided 
in  the  bill  a  regular  and  legal  method 
whereby  the  contractual  cbligations  of 
these  sanitary  provisos  may  be  termi- 
nated, thus  once  more  fieeing  this  coun- 
try to  do  what  it  may  please  in  protect- 
ing the  heatlh  and  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  confident  that  my  bill  is  of  In- 
estimable value  to  the  livestock  and  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  Nation  and  that  it 
will  receive  a  widespread  support  Irom 
the  people  and  a  strong  nonpartisan  sup- 
port in  this  Congress. 


Draft  Bill  Democracy'i  Tcit 


Extension  cf  Military  Service 


EXTFNPTON    OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  v.ASSAeHr-T-TTs 

IN   THE   UOVSE  OF   REPHEirENT.M  UXS 


Tuciday  AuQ-d.st  12.  11^41 


TELEGRAMS  FROM  COMM-\N'DERS  OF  THE 
MASS.^CH^SETTS  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AND   VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN   \V.\R.S 

Mrs.  ROGERS  cf  Mas,,acha;setts,  Mr. 
Sp<  akt  r.  undtr  I'ave-  to  tx;<-na  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  m'-iude  the  fol- 
Icwme  telegrams: 

B  I'-'TcN    .Mas-,  /li.?-.    r   12    1941 
CongreFSvk-    ri-..i:.  Einn  .Notrse  Rck.tv.s 
House  C't-    'F'..   'd:-.g    \Vc.    '.'r:g;i  n    D   C 
General     M.,:-:..j1.s     hd\;ce     and     v,.-irning 
Bhould   be   hc<.a(U       Urge    y,  ur    vite    1.  r    ex- 
tension of  military  service     Its  defi  at  would 
constitute   a    national    menace      Tiv-    Army 
should  be  maintained  at  maxin-iUm  ea..ei.cy 
during  the  national  emp;>nnty 

Chfster   Grant, 
CommaTideT,  ilassachuMti!<  Division. 

AjncTican  Lcgxon. 

BosT'-iN    M«.ss  ,  A:.^',i-'t   10.  1941. 
EnTTH    NouRsr    RcxiEP.s 

Member  or  Congrc<^    V,'a-'--r:gton.  D    C  • 
In  accordance  with  res.lui.   n  adopted  at 
recent   department  encampnu:.:  urge  adop- 
tion  of  Senate   bill  extendiiig   se:v;cf    rf   se- 
lectees and  National  Guard 

Joseph  Pettrson. 
D'^jxi'-fnir-^:    Commander    of    Ma.'-'^a- 
chusrtU      Vetr'av'      ^'      Fcfgn 
Wa^s  of  the   Unucd   S:atcs. 


EXTENSION    CF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  ri:NNsri\  an':a 
IN  T:1E  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Aucusl  12.  1941 
I 

EDITORI.'^L   FROM   THE   PHIL.'UDELPHIA 
ENQUIRER         , 


Mr.  McGRANFRY      Mr.  Speaker    un- 
der leave  to  'x'ind  my  lemerks  in  the 
Record.  I  in'^'urie  the  feliowina  editorial 
from     the     Philadelrhia     Enquirer     for^ 
today: 

I  From   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  cf   AuEust 
12.  1941! 

r.p.AH  riLL  niMx'EMYS  rrsT 

After  weiks.  cf  <iftiri-e  .i  arpvimer.t.  dis- 
cussion, aad  inaneuvi:  tl.c  dreft-t- xtension 
question,  on  the  eve  t  c  r.c'uslve  nctioa  in 
the  House  of  Repre-oi  t  .ti\c-  ..-^  stili  rrcci-rly 
what  the  Inquiier  ^aId  It  w.'^s  when  it  first 
became  fu  iwvie  It  i'  a  riicial  test  of  the 
abUlty  cf  our  An.eiicaii  democrecy  tc  decide 
with  firmness  and  lutelliiencc  what  we  as  a 
people  must  do  for  the  svire  defen.<ie  of  the 
land  we  love,  for  it;  wav  of  lile  and  its  hich 
and    unmatched    l;lKrt;c? 

The  final  approach  to  the  subject  must  be 
lot  emotional  but  renli.'^tic  The  decision 
will  be  registered  by  thf-  f(  w  hundred  men 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  But 
supporting  them  there  mu.«t  be  the  wisdom 
and    courage    of    130  000  000    Americans 

In  this  and  m  nr  .ther  lieht  will  their  ac- 
tion be  Judged  In  the  n  talitarian  chancel- 
leries of  Europei  ir  the  war-fewred  offires  of 
the  Japanew  G  vrrr.:nr:-.t  a*  Tokyo,  among 
the  disillusioned,  bitter-m.i.ded  men  cf  Vichy. 
The  caeey  statf-n-en  ;  f  Latin-Amer.can 
countries  who,  belmedly  but  with  commend- 
f.ble  discretion,  have  civen  eMder.te  of  a 
growing  realization  that  their  salvation  lies 
in  Joining  us  to  present  a  firm  fiont  to  the 
forces  of  apg.-esslon.  will  settle  anew  in  their 
minds  the  question  whether  the  American 
people  are  Inflim  cf  purpose,  or  are  strong 
and  united  and  de'ermii.ed  ;r  the  face  of 
danger. 

.^f  a  people  we  d  re  a: 
Viial  question  f-p-Ai'.r.crr  .u 
or  with  the  least  ret:;ird  to 
Any  attempt  tc  rmla  :t  u 
Issue  would  b(    dt  >p'..  i)!;'.e 

No  one  can  fail  -.o  feel  the  ut.ticst  sympathy 
for  the  families  cf  nit-v.  la  the  service  or  to 
understand  the  nanilcld  prr.vcuhl  prchlema 
involved  In  our  eCorts  tc  create  a  larce  Army. 
It  IP  essential  thut  where  such  pmblems  as 
those  of  dependency  or  partial  dcp' nciency 
appear  among  th?  men  m  t!;e  camps,  early 
and   adequate  steps   be   t,ik«n   to  d-spc-e   of 

them. 

It  is  sheer  human  nature  and  all  of  us 
can  understand  it.  fcr  men  in  the  camps, 
whether  harassed  by  such  prcblcms  or  not. 
to  wish  It  were  all  ever  It  L-  i;at ur.il  that 
at  the  end  of  their  yei>r  they  sh.ald  want 
to  go  home  Ml'ltary  We,  now  m'--rc  than 
ever.  Is  tough  going  But  can  the  American 
people  ever  again  submit  milllens  cf  y-ung 
men  to  the  certainty  of  enormcu?  and  terrible 
losses  by  creating  armies  half  taught,  barely 
fit.  and  totally  uriready? 

The:e  ha*  been  passionate  declamation  that 
the  draft  exten.'-lon  is  "heading  straight  fcr 
war."  We  mu.st  ask  ourselxes  whether  any 
other  c-irsp  would  nrt  be  heading  straight 
for  disaster.     We  do  n;.:  have  tc  be  experts 


t   dis^'ose  of   this 

ly     with    passion, 

pftttisan  politics. 

p    IDT   a    partisan 


1 
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1-.    itpprecmte   the  force  cf  what  cur  rr.r.ltary 

I::cepticn  of  a  12-mr^!'.rh  iraiiiKig  ptr;cd 
ur.'icr  the  Selective  bervice  Act  was  a  mis- 
t;ikf  Ir  haj.  Jxen  poj^^lble  lii  tliat  t;me 
nrrht-r  t'  tnc::  nvn  adf(iU.>:c;y  nrr  '.c  pr^  - 
v;de  for  «  fUfficicntly  px-wfrtul  figlning  fcrc. 
In  thflr  place  H  'hf-y  ar-  ""nt  home 

ThfTv  1-  er;tvp  question  ^hethtr  that  ai-.d 
other  hniUatlcnj  upon  cur  m;lsury  tra;n.'.»; 
progTam  have  not  been  gleefully  in'prprettcl 
by  the  ruthle'->  masters  of  ai;sjie.~s:.  :;  ;is  ju.-t 
the  ^crt  c.f  weak  and  ir.eSectivf  fct'-.turth  they 
hijjx'd  t<  T  f-APTf  l«  an  rquallv  pra%e  ques- 
tiui;.  n' w  wl.rthfr  the  prip'.--eci  18-mcnih 
ORiprotr.i.-v  '..r  any  ctluT  hard  aiui  fa^t  pre- 
soTipT;')!";  will  n<"*  b»-  iaid  to  half-heartednevs 
and  indc-ti>;cii  m  the  pnrt  c!  tlu>  Air.er:cuii 
people  as  a  »hi.:» 

This  :s  no  tini''  li  r  iiatu, nal  irresolution 
Only  th')se  who  refu>e  to  see  world  concii- 
lions  a^  they  are  can  fail  to  acknowledse 
that  the  daiiKPrs  which  inip>>lied  us  to 
plur.j{i.  int.,  a  '. iist  program  ul  defeiiM;  a 
ypiir  :ii-,  ai.d  t..,  -t.irt  cre.;t;tik;  a  mi:idcrii 
Army  to  make  tha:  dof' ii-e  cert;i;u,  aro 
now    multiplied    many    timef 

Thf<  r;rs  11, .It  we  can  drpeiicl  ii!).,;i  this, 
or  that  or  the  other  event  to  remiAe  the 
urgfiif  necfs.si'v  ni  building  up  cur  own 
defenses  fade  away  in  the  light  of  grmi 
realities  The  f.nd  hcpr-  that  Ru.ssia  can 
hr.ld  or  e\en  cie>iroy  the  Nazi  march  (>f 
conquest  i."  bast  d  largely  upon  wishful 
thiiiKin^  Can  we  alTord  to  nslc  our  fu'ure 
on   SKI   dubious   a   gamble' 

The  mfnacmg  scourges  of  huniiinity  who 
marie  thi.-i  war  arc  out  to  win  It  at  all  co.'-'.': 
If  they  dent  they  face  certain  retributim 
at  tie  hands  rf  their  exploited  follow*  r= 
Bi.t  if  they  are  vlctorldU'*.  It  is  folly  to 
thmlt  thev  would  refrain  from  attarkmg  a 
rich,    hesltfltnii;    Western    World 

Tlie  Ann'r.can  pei.ple  want  to  live  in 
peace  and  security  Ab<;ve  all  else  they  do 
not  want  war  now  or  In  the  future  It  is 
linpo.>v«ible  to  believe  that  they  would  ap- 
pn.ive  action  which  would  weaken  our  de- 
fenses before  the  sneering  eyes  of  Hitler 
jind  the  international  bandltf  undt-r  his 
banner 

PaRM^ge  without  delay  of  a  soundly  built 
draft-extension  measure  will  be  a  rlni,'ir£,' 
assurance  to  the  whole  world  that  the 
American  people  know  what  they  have  to 
do  and  will  do  it 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 


Tuesday.  AuQUst  12.  1941 


Extension  of  the  Selective  Traiain;  and 
Service  Act 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  look  the  issue  right  in  the  face  and 
View  it  in  a  common-sense  way.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  great  emergen- 
cy— probably  the  greatest  emergency  we 
have  ever  faced — and  we  are  right  in 
the  mid;;t  of  preparing  against  that 
emergency.  We  have  appropriated  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  part  of  which  is  to  be 
used  in  building  our  armament  to  the 
point  where  American  will  be  so  for- 
midable that  she  can  withstand  any 
iorce  directed  against  her,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  which  is  to  be  used  in  training 


our  youHR  men  in  the  use  of  that  arma- 
m^'nt.  The  building  and  training  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  would  be  fooii-h  to 
tram  our  young  men  without  providing 
the  armament  for  them  to  use  ana  it 
would  likewise  be  foolish  tc  provide 
armament  without  training  our  men  in 
the  u.-e  cf  it.  Am.Tica  is  weak  and 
helpless  with  trained  men  but  no  arma- 
ment, and  she  is  likewise  weak  and 
helpless  with  ample  armament  but  no 
trained  men.  To  make  America  strong, 
we  need  both.  The  trained  men  are  as 
imprrtant  as  he  armament,  because, 
ycu  know,  with  all  our  prepress  we  have, 
as  yet,  been  unable  to  And  a  ,sub;-'it\re 
for   training   and  experience. 

Now.  we  all  seem  to  be  united  on  the 
aritiameni  piogiam.  What  I  cannot 
unfitTstand  is  why  there  should  be  a  di- 
vi.sion  on  the  training  prutram  Are 
tnere  amonc  u>  'ha^-e  whc  a.t  so  foolish 
as  to  vot<-  lor  armament  and  then  vote 
to  withiioid  tlie  experienced  manpower 
to  operate  the  armament.'  Such  voting 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  me 

Another  thing  I  i  luinot  get  through 
my  head  is  this:  How  can  tlif  Memibers 
wh-i  Vole  acain.Nt  this  bill  justit'.v  their 
vote  to  sperd  billions  for  armament? 
If  the  national  interes:  is  ncr.  in  peril, 
tiien  I  wcu'd  like  for  'h'-m  to  tell  me  why 
thty  voted  biLicrxs  tor  armament.  If 
the  national  interest  is  m  p.. nl,  then  I 
wo'iid  likt^  for  rheni  to  tell  me  why  we  do 
not  ne-d  trained  men  to  man  the  arma- 
mt  nt 

In  tins  emergency,  as  I  see  our  duty. 
th'-re  IS  bnt  one  thmp  frr  us  to  do: 
Find  out  whar  is  nece>^ar\  to  preserve 
tiie  safety  and  security  of  America,  and 
then,  wh  it'  vt  i  the  an.swer.  execute  that 
ar.swer    like   tiUe   Amon.ans 

We  hear  a  lot  about  compicnusmg. 
Compromise  what?  Would  you  compro- 
mise the  safe'y  and  secui  >ty  of  our  coun- 
tr>''  I  am  acain'^t  a  compromise.  I  am 
m  tavcr  of  doins  the  thnips  that  these  in 
authority,  and  who  should  know  what  is 
necessary  for  our  protectii.-'n.  ad\;^e.  My 
ccileague.-,  there  are  some  thin£;>  atcve 
and  beyond  the  realmi  of  comprcmiio.  No 
true  man  would  compromise  his  honor; 
no  true  woman  would  comprcm.i-e  her 
virtue:  and  no  true  American  wraild  com- 
promise the  safety  and  security  of  his 
country. 

And  then  they  tell  us  if  we  extend  the 
length  of  service  we  w.!l  be  bieaking  faith 
with  our  boys.  I  deny  it.  Tlie  r^uinal 
provision  in  Draft  Act  of  September  16. 
1940.  reads: 

Each  man  Inducted  under  the  provisions 
of  siibsecTicn  (a)  shall  serve  frr  a  training 
and  service  period  cf  12  consecutive  months, 
unless  sooner  discharged  except  tha'  when- 
ever the  Congress  has  declared  that  the  na- 
tici  al  mteri-st  is  Imperiled  such  12-mcnth 
Ver:od  may  be  extended  by  the  President  to 
fcuch  time  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  In- 
«Xfsts  of  national  defen.-e 

I  know  not  what  others  did.  but  I  do 
know  that  I  made  no  promises  in  conflict 
with  the  plain  provisions  of  the  act. 
Had  I  made  such  promises,  call  my  vote 
what  you  may— breaking  faith  or  any 
other  ignominious  name — I  would  stiil 
vote  to  extend  the  service  period,  because 
I  am  convinced  the  national  interest  is 
imperiled,  and  if  the  test  ever  comes  to 
me  between  breaking  faith  with  my  fel- 


low man  and  keeping  faith  with  my 
country,  then  you  can  record  me  as  hav- 
ing voted  to  keep  faith  with  the  country 
I  love.        J     • 


The  Damnable  Proposal  ot  "'Union  Now" 
Mean,s  Rtnunciation  ot  the  Dcc!ar:.l;on 
of  Independence 


EXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

I   or   MASSACirUSETTS 

IN  THE  I^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu'^ay.  Auyu.<l  12.  1941 


STATialtENT   OF    AMERICA   FIRST 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  America  First  Committee: 

(Prepared  by  America  First  Committee  Re- 
search Bureau,  Washington.  D.  C,  August 
6.  1941)     , 

Did  You  KMow  Th.at  Union  Now  Me.\ns  Re- 
nunciatiov  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
PENDENCE,  AND   Immediate   Shooting    Par- 

nCIPATlOrf    BT    THE    UNITED    STATES     IN    TH£ 

War? 

t;>noN  NOW? — the  cuwm  1 

"There  isi  at  least  a  possibility  that  we  are 
right  in  believing  that  we  can  neither  main- 
tain the  essentials  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, even  h<re  at  home,  nor  win  the  war  with- 
out establiahing  a  provisional  Federal  union 
with  the  British  "  (Clarence  K.  Strelt.  presi- 
dent, to  Convention  of  Federal  Union,  Inc..  on 
June  28.  194a,  reported  In  Federal  Union,  July- 
August  194|,  p   2.) 

"From  the  war  In  which  accounts  between 
Britain  aucj  America  are  now  getting  some- 
what mixed,  the  step  forward  to  a  common 
army,  navy,  and  air  force — and  taxation  to 
pay  for  theiji— is  not  far  distant.  •  •  •  We 
In  Great  Britain  have  all  to  gain  from  a 
union,  and  the  Invitation  must  come  from 
America  '  (Col  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Member 
of  the  BrltHh  Parllameut,  in  the  course  of  an 
American .  lecture  tour,  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  Jul*  9,"  1941  ) 

I  THE  ANSWER 

"We.  theiefore.  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  Statps  of  America,  in  general  Congress 
assembled,  Co,  solemnly  publish  and  declare, 
that  these  United  Colonies  are.  and  of  right 
ought  to  He  free  and  independent  States: 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  tcj 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection bcifceen  them  and  the  Slate  of  Great 
Britain,  is,  und  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved; 
•  •  •  Aad  for  the  support  of  this  Declara- 
tion, with  ti  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  B-ovidence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  Houdt"  (The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.) 

I       AS    OTHERS    SEE    VS 

The  American  people  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  6id  Britain  by  "steps  short  of 
war."  Atteonpis  are  now  under  way  to  un- 
dermine that  policy  and  to  drag  the  United 
States  in^3  the  present  war  by  the  devious 
method  of  urging  alliance  with  Britain. 
Symptomatic  of  these  attempts  have  been 
the  recent  statements  of  British  leaders.  As 
public  officials,  of  one  country,  they  could 
not.   of   course,    openly    and    expressly    urge 
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another   country    to  declare   war  or   to   form 
an  immediate  alliance  which  necessarily  in- 
volved participatlcn  in  wur     But  their  public 
statements  have  gone  as  far  as  was  possible 
Thus.    Lord    Halifax.    British    Ambassador    to 
the  United  States,  urged  recently  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  after  the  war  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    estabUshlng    a    new    world    order,   to 
which   other   nations    (Including   the   Latin- 
American  countries)    would  be  permitted  to 
adlietw^      (Christian  Science  Monitor.  June  20, 
1941  )       Prime    Miiil^^'er    Winston    Churchill 
has  called  for  Anglo-American  vmlty  of  alms, 
and  has  proclaimed  that  "united  we  can  save 
and    guide    the    world"       (Washington    Pos-t. 
June  17,  1941  I     Australian  Minister  Richard 
G     Ca?ey    announced    in    one    address    that 
neither    the    United    States    nor    the    British 
Commonwealth    could    alone    solve    post-war 
problems,    r.nd    asked    for   recognition    of   the 
•fact"   that   "we   are  essential   to  each  other 
In   peace — as  essential   to  each  other  as   one 
blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  is  to  the  other." 
(New   York   Times.   June    14.   1941  )      In    an- 
other  address,   whlcl.    the    press   reported   as 
stopping    •lust  short  of  advocating  Immediate 
union  of  English-speaking  peoples     *     •     •" 
be  proclaimed  that  preservation  of  the  world 
was   in   the  combined   hands  of   the   United 
States    and    the    British    family    of    nations. 
(Baltimore    Sun.    July    5.    1941  )       Dr     R.    C 
Wallace,   principal   of   Queens  University,   in 
Canada,  looked  forward  to  a  permanent  part- 
nership   ol    the    United    States    and    Canada 
as  an  outcome  of  the  war.  for  the  ultimate 
purpose   of    cementing   a   permanent    Anglo- 
American   alliance       (New   York  Time?.   June 
24     1941  )       The    most    forthright    of    British 
propagandists    to    visit    the    United    States, 
Ccl.  Josiah  Wedgwood,  cal  rd  for  immediate 
union    and    American    participation    In    the 
war  In  such  tactless  terms  (New  York  Tln.es, 
June     3.     1941;     WH?hlngton     Times-Hcrald, 
July  9.  16.  1941)   that  his  visit  here  was  soon 
terminated  by  the  emb^russed  British  Gov- 
ernment. / 

LE\D  KINDl-V  STRETT 

The  most  important  organizational  expres- 
sion Ol  the  elements  which  desire  an  Ang'.o- 
Amerlcan  alliance  Is  Federal  Union.  Inc..  or- 
ganized in  1939  to  promote  the  plan  con- 
ceived by  Clarence  K  Streit,  and  commonly 
known  as  Union  Now  According  to  the 
annual  report  of  Dr  Emery  W  Balduf.  execu- 
tive director  of  Federal  Union.  Inc.,  this  cjr- 
ganizatlon  now  has  93  chapters  in  as  many 
American  cities,  and  126  separate  organizing 
groups  Durlnc  the  past  year  and  a  half  they 
have  produced  and  distributed  mor?  than 
l,500.00i  pieces  of  literature  (Federal 
Union-World,  July-August  1941). 

In  addition  to  numerous  sporadic  broad- 
casts (including  the  American  Fcrum  of  the 
Air  on  Sundav.  August  3.  1941)  Federal  Uni-n 
has  recorded  a  series  of  some   15  radio  talks 
to  be  rebroadcast  over  local  stations  through- 
out the  countrv.     Extensive  publicity  in  con- 
temporary periodicals  presents  the  message  cf 
immediate  union  with  Britain  to  an  audience 
of  several  miUion  people.     Durng  the  month 
of    July    this    propaganda    was    featured    in 
Readers'     Digest,     Liberty,     and     Look.     The 
September  issue  cf  Screen  Life  is  presenting  a 
story  en  the  Federal  Union  plan  as  explained 
by   these  heroes  and   heroines  of  Hollywood 
suddenly  turned  foreign-affairs  experts,  who 
are  Union  Now  devotees.     The  Book  of  the 
Month   Club   has   announced   that   as   their 
book   dividend    for   September   and   October 
they  wiU  give  away  copies  of  both  Clarence 
Strelfs  original  Union  Now  and  his  more  re- 
cent Union  Now  with  Britain,  to  from  150.000 
to  20O.000  of  their  members.     The  executive 
director  of  Fed-ral  Union,  Inc  ,  boasts  further 
that  from  March  tc  May  of  this  year  his  com- 
mittee obtained   31  686  inches   cf  free  news- 
paper    publicity       .E      W      Balduf,     Federal 
UiV.  Ml  Convention  Repoit.  Cleveland   June  29, 
1941  ) 


tN-TANCUINC     ALLIANCE 

Just  VI  hat  would  happen  If  the  United 
States  were  to  adopt  the  plan  for  "union 
now"?  According  to  the  literature  issued 
by  Federal  Union,  Inc  ,  and  the  answers  that 
literature  gives  to  questions  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  plan,  these  wotild  be  the  results: 

1  Immediate  shooting  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  present  war  Ac- 
cording to  advocates  of  the  plan,  "we  are  al- 
ready Involved,  through  our  euaranties  to 
Canada  and  Latin  America,  our  aid  to  Britain, 
our  defense  preparations,  and  the  conscript- 
ing of  an  army." 

2  An  American  A  E  F  wcu:d  have  to  fight 
to  defend  every  or  any  part  cf  the  British 
Empire,  for  Federal  Union.  Inc..  points  out 
that,  for  example,  "American  boys  (would) 
have  to  go  to  war  if  Japan  attacked  Aus- 
tralia." 

3  We  would  be  compelled  to  stay  In  that 
war  so  long  as  Britain  and  her  dominions 
desired  to  keep  fighting,  and  Britain  and  her 
dominions  cculd  not  make  peace  if  we  ob- 
jected. "Union  Now"  literature  points  out 
that  "under  the  Federal  Union  arrangement, 
one  country  in  the  union  cculd  no  more 
make  a  separate  peace  than  the  State  of 
New  York  could  make  one  for  the  United 
States  of  America,"  and  that  the  British 
Government  could  not  make  a  separate  peace 
or  surrender  its  fleet 

4  There  would  be  a  common  military  ma- 
chine, composed  cf  the  combined  armed 
forces  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 

5  There  would  be  a  ccmmcn  citizenship, 
giving    Briti.sh    subjects  a   voice    in    effect   in 
American    affairs   and   Americans   a    voice    m 
the  affairs  of  the  British  Empire     One  of  the 
first  and  most  signiflcaiu  obligations  of  this 
new  citizenship  would  be  common  taxation — 
on  both  Americans  and  British— to  pay  not 
onlv  for  the  cost  of  the  war  (which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  costing  Britain  new  »53.000.000 
a  day)  and  for  the  cost  cf  this  combined  mil- 
itary machine  but  also  for  the  cost  of  post- 
war' reconstruction   of    the    British   Empire 
Citizen-  under  this  plan  would  ewe  allegiance 
not  to  their  respective  nations  but  to  a  super- 
government    which    Clarence    K     Strelt    calls 
"World  federation  for  peace  and  democracy  " 

6  A  common  war  cabinet.  In  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
could  get  tceether  for  consultation  and  deci- 
sion, would  be  an  important  initial  feature  of 
this  supergovernment  Lease-Lend  Admin- 
istrator Harry  H  ;!■:::■.'  l^-.i-  already  set  In 
on  a  meeting  ol  the  British  War  Ca'olnpt 
(New  York  Times.  July  18.  1941).  and  the 
runiors.  as  yet  not  authoritatively  denied,  ot 
a  meeting  now  in  progress  between  the  two 
Chiefs  of  State  may  be  carrying  on  the  trend 
toward  such  a  ^upergovernment  (New  York 
Tim3S.  August  6,   1941  ) 

7  The  fate  and  welfare  of  the  miUiors  of 
people  in  the  colonies  and  possessions  of  the 
Brltli^h  Empire  would  become  In  part  our  re- 
spcnsibilltv.  for  "Union  Now"  would  make 
th?m  part  of  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  new  supergovernment.  without  the  right 
to  participate  in  that  government.  Added 
to  our  own  problems  would  then  be  respon- 
sibility for  the  fate  of  the  60.000.000  people 
In  British  Africa,  the  367,086  000  people  in 
British  Asia,  the  3.249  000  people  In  British 
Europe  (outside  the  United  Kingdom),  the 
13.259.000  people  In  British  possessions  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  tlie  10  516000 
people  m  Australasia  (.The  Statesman's  Year- 
book. 1940). 

TWENTT-SFVEN    TO    TWENTY -THREE 

The  advantages  tc  an  embattled  Britain  of 
such  a  union  are  obvious  The  advar/.ajc-  to 
the  United  States  are  less  rviden*  r.:.ci  !-ap- 
pcrters  of  Union  Now  find  r  i^ecessary  to 
speak  in  generalities  and  platitudes  m  order 
to  sell  their  plan  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
One  new  feature  of  Clarence  S'reit'=  plan,  as 
revised  m  his  second  bock.  Union  Now  With 
Great  Britain,  is  designed  tc  appeal  to  those 


Americans  who  cherish  vlMcr.?=  of  imperialistic 
grandeur  a  la  Hcnrv  Luce      F   r   ixair.ple    in 
his  column  of  March  22,  1911  <N.'W  Yoik  Her- 
ald Tribune.  March  23).  Mwrk  Sullivan  wrote: 
"Vi'liile  Britain   is  unable    a;cne.   and   the 
United  States  is  unwillins.  the  two  tugeiher 
could   readily   dominate   the   world      Biita.n 
could  continue  to  be  the  g:eaiebt  mncantlle 
sea-going  nation       As  to  naval  power.  EntaiU 
and  the  United  States  in   union  cculd   have 
dominance  beyond  any  dream  cf  challenge." 
Mr.  Strelt  8  latest  sugar-coating  of  Federal 
Union,  to  increase  us  pa'.atabiUty  lor  Ameri- 
cans, would  provide  for  Anurican  d  )mination 
cf  the  imion  by  granting  to  the  United  States 
27   votes  in   tlie    .vorld  c.  neress  as   ai:rtln^t   a 
total  of  23  for  the  combiied  Britith  democra- 
cies—United  Kingdom.   11.    Canada.  3     Aus- 
tralia. 3:  and  2  voles  each  fcr  Union  of  Scuth 
Africa,     New     Zealand,    and    Eire       Mr    Strelt 
does  not  sav  whether  this  suggestion  ha;-  the 
approval    of   Mr    Chtirchlll    ai.d   his   govern- 
ment     H.  N.   Brallsford.   well-known    British 
Journalist,  on  July  20.  1941    stated  that  Brit- 
ish  governmental   circle'    do    mt    lock    with 
favor  upon  this  plan      (Baltimcre  Sun  ) 

ST•C..'lR-CO^TIN0 

GlosfTng  over  their  immediate  demand  to 
abrogate  the  sovereign  independence  ol   the 
United    States,    Mr     Streit    and    his    fellow 
unionists  hasten  to   assure  us  of  their  desire 
that    such    a    nuclear   union   between    Britain 
and   the  United  S'ates  "sha'-l  grow  gradually 
into   the   United    States   cf   Man   by    peaceful 
submission  of  cutside  peoples  to  equal  mem- 
bership" as  s.Kin  as  surh  peoples  shall   have 
established    their    fidelity    to   the   dem.ocratic 
way  of  life       (Lock    July  '29    1941,  p    33)      By 
thus  envisioning  a',   a   possible  outgrowth   of 
their  plan  some  beatmc  i.vsteni  ol  world-wide 
cooperation  fcr  the   betterment  of  man.  the 
federal    unionists    have    corralled    Into    their 
camp  many  sincere  persons  who  realiae  that 
world   peace   can    rnly   result   from   universal 
recognition   of   the   brotherhood   of    mankind 
I    and  who  hopefully  grt=sp  at  Union  Now  as  a 
tangible   movement  with   such   an  end  as   a 
possibility,  however  remote.     These  followers 
are  inclined  to  overlook  the  imperialist  struc- 
ture of   the  British   Empire,   as,   indeed,   they 
also  overlook   the  British  backgrouiKl  of  the 
leading  American  proponents  of  Un.cn  Now, 

BRITISH    MfTW.iPK 

But  a  more   important  fact   which  is  over- 
looked    Is     that     Union     New     Is     peared     1 1 
American    participation    in    the    war    ai.d    to 
Anglo-American    world   dommatlcn— its    In- 
evitable, If  not  its  ostensible   result      This  is 
not  surprising,  when  the  leadlne  stipporters 
of   Union   Now   are    identified      The    Federal 
Union  organization   must   be   viewed   agan.st 
the  long   history  of  attempts  In   the   United 
States  to  promote  American  partscipntior.  m 
the  League  of  Nation-  and  tf^'  bring  about  an 
Anglo-American    alliance      Soiice    is    la^kii  g 
to  "review  here  what  one   'nl  ;rmed  commen- 
tator   called    the    British     ml  work     (Qu,nry 
Howe  England  Expects  Every  American  T-  Do 
His  Dutv  (1937)),  but  It  le  clear  the  Federal 
Union  reflects  the  Influente  of  "^uch  oigan:- 
zatlons  as  the  League  of  Nnicns  Associati   n, 
the    English    Speakmi?    Union,    the    F  re.gn 
Policy   Association,  and   the  Council  en  For- 
eign Relations. 

WHO  S    WHO 

Lead.'-.e  interventionists  fib.-uiicl  In  the 
ran^*  of  Federal  Union  Many  cf  the  leading 
sunporters  cf  Union  Now  are  members  or 
active  supporters  of  such  interventionist 
groups  as  the  Ccmm.ittee  t  .  Def<-r.d  Amerua 
(formerly  the  Committee  tc  Def.  lid  Anv  rica 
bv  Aiding  the  Allies),  tl.e  Fi^ht  for  Freedom 
Committee,  the  Church  Peace  Union,  and  the 
Interfalth  Committee  f  r  Aid  to  the  Democ- 
racies. Many  have  signed  interventionist 
statemenu  issufd  by  special  groups,  or  have 
made  public  statements  cf  a:,  mterventir  nist 
character  These  include  i  ^ee  New  York 
Times   March  18,  April  9  Ma)  9,  May  23,  June 
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la    June   15    Ju!v  21    JvA'/  17    1941.  and  Ftd- 

fral  Ur.ioii  :;?t  cf  ;.pp*.rt.r-i  :  M.xrgarer  Cul- 
kiii  BaniUr.K  tjtriiiciJeKcw  Barr  Mib  EmiTKins 
Bla.ne,  Cuire  Biotln.'.  Eiil.er  Cituicin  Brun- 
.lucr  Lyrr.  .n  B.y  ■  n.  '■Dn.ij  '  Diraiig  Russell 
Davf  sif/crt.  \V:;i..iin  A:!r>  d  Eddy,  Charles  G. 
Fti.wick.  I>.r;,tliv  CaJit'.eid  F.sher.  Heary  W. 
Hi  btoii.  Ed  .'.in  P  Hubb  t .  F'.Hr.k  Ku-.g:i' n. 
M;s  Thomas  \V  Lament  Mix  Lcrner.  B.shi  p 
Frar.c:'^  J  McC  inntil.  rh(  ma^s  Mann,  R;!i- 
inoi.d  Mis-ey,  Ht-len  Hill  Miner,  Ltwis  Mum- 
ford.  Bi-hcp  G  Ashlon  Oloham  E'.d-cotl  Pea- 
l>Aly.  Chester  Rowell,  R.bfit  E  Sherwc  d. 
WiUiam  J  8chie:!ilin.  Raiph  W  Stxkm.in. 
Eugene  SiaUy.  AdmhHl  W'il'im  H  Star.dl-y 
(rrured).  Lymftn  Beether  StciWe.  Betty  Gram 
bAing.  EdraUid  T.iylur,  Dc;r  thy  Tliumpscn, 
Mrs  Fraiilc  VKt.d>rhp  J  Ski  tt  we  Waiina- 
maker.  Jiimos  P  Waibu.g  William  AlUn 
White.  AUx.indcr  Wcolcott,  Mary  E  Wcoiley. 
Rear  Admiral  H  E  Yar.ieil  (reurtdi,  Henry 
Gi^ddard  Leai  h 

The  most  curbcry  examination  of  the  par- 
tial Uvt  of  council  of  advisers  printed  en 
Federal  Union  literatuie  reveals  that  an 
cverwhflmnut  ma)orUy  of  the  council  fall 
Into  the  uitervint.cniit  class. 

OxrORD  ACCEMT 

Df'pite  the  claim  of  Federal  Uni  n  that 
their  program  Is  100-pcrcent  American,  the 
fact  remuin.s  that  many  cf  the  ort;ai;izaiicn  s 
leaders— and  followers — have  clo.'-e  ties  wuh 
the  motherland  Clarence  Streit.  fcunder  of 
the  movernert,  wa.--  a  Rhodes  schulai  recfiv- 
mg  h:8  lr.dec:rin.ition  ai  Oxford  Ur.iversity  In 
1920  21.  Apparrntly.  his  in.'^pirntiun  for  the 
Federal  UnU  n  scheme  came  to  him  at  Geneva. 
after  he  had  compli-ted  hi^»  studies  at  Oxford 
and  was  en^ ployed  as  a  Times  corre.-pondent 
to  the  Leagtie  of  Nations  Prominent  on  the 
national  ciimmitteo  of  Federal  L'nion  is  Mr? 
Thomas  W  Lamont.  wife  of  the  J  P.  Morgan 
partr.er  who  ^^pr^■ed  as  American  purchasing 
a^ent  for  the  British  Government  dunna  the 
World  Wat.  In  a  letter  to  'he  New  York 
Tinu<?.  dated  October  18.  1935.  Mr.  Lamont 
defined  their  mutual  attitude: 

"We  were  pro-Ally  by  inheritance,  by  In- 
stinct, by  opinion,  and  so  were  almo.'it  all  the 
people  we  knew  m  the  eastern  Keabcard  of 
the  United  S'ates  " 

Another  leader  of  the  Ftderal  Union  move- 
ment in  thi.^  country  is  P:us>ell  D.uenp.  Tt, 
chairman  cf  the  board  of  editors  of  Ftrtui.e, 
and  persona!  re^  ret-entalive  of  Wendell  WMI- 
kie  m  tlie  1340  Fre.^^idi  ntial  campriK-'-  At  the 
Cleveland  convention  of  fho  Federal  Union 
(June  128  29.  1941)  Mr  Davenport,  -a  ho  was 
chairman  of  the  res«.ilutU.ns  cc.nmlttec.  ex- 
horted his  followeis  to  action  with  these 
words : 

"Now  Is  the  tune  to  advocate  Imn-.ediate 
union  with  Great  Britain,  even  though  this 
dues  not  mtM^t  with  the  ideal  cf  cur  ultimate 
gi  al  V.'e  d.^  not  mean  to  ccmprom..-e  our 
Ideal,  but  we  must  seize  upon  the  fmerv:ency 
which  u  ill  guarantee  Uie  advantt.ijes  that 
the  pooling  of  all  our  resources  will  give  " 
(Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  June  30.  1941  i 

Also  on  the  c^Juncil  cf  advisors  for  Federal 
Union  we  find  Dr  Frank  Kingdcn.  English- 
born  clergyman-eriurator,  and  Dr  Stimg- 
fellow  B.irr.  president  of  St.  Johns  College, 
a's'  a  Rhi  des  j-ciular  ar.il  a  d.-Sc^mat  of 
Cl.'.!er.c<  riireit  at  Oxford  Anoth.er  imror'- 
i-.r.t  iiiom'ne.  cf  tho  na'ional  committer  l.s 
Frank  Aydelctt".  Rhodes  scholar.  American 
ffcretary  to  Rhodes  iru.^tees.  former  national 
director  of  war  iSfUes  course  ft  r  the  War  De- 
partment Committee  tn  Education  and 
SP'rcml  Training  |1918>.  now  member  cf  the 
Ath.M-.aeum  S<xie'y  of  London,  author  cf 
The  Oxf t  rd  St.imp  and  co-auth.or  iwlth  L  A. 
Crosby)  cf  Cxf.rd  of  Tcd;iy  Another  mem- 
ber cf  the  ccun.cil  of  advisors  for  Federal 
Union.  Inc  .  is  John  Baldorstcn.  fornier  edi- 
tor (19C0  231  cf  The  Outlook,  published  In 
London,  and  f  rmor  London  ccrrespondent 
(1923-^1)   for  the  New  York  WcMd.     Accord- 


ing to  Who's  Who  for  1940-41,  John  B.ilcl- 
er^t.^n  Is  ^till  a  m.oml>er  of  the  Pilgrmrs  Club 
m  Londi.n.  and  makes  hi--  h'  .Tie  at  38  Trevor 
Square  SW  .  London,  Er.gland. 

Also  listed  amonij  t.^e  sponsor's  cf  the 
Unbjn  New  plan  are  Roar  Adm  H  E  Yarnell 
(retired  I.  Adm.  W.Uiam  H.  Siandlcy  (re- 
tired I ,  and  Brig  Gen  Ge,  rge  V  Strong,  prcs- 
ei.c  A^si^t.nt  Chief  of  St.-.H  of  the  United 
S-ai.i  Aiaiv  (Washington  Post,  June  18, 
1j41  )  Th^  si*uatlon  was  brought  to  the 
a't<-nt:.r.  cf  Congress  by  Representative 
GioKoE  H  T:n-kh.\m.  cf  Massachusetts,  on 
Ju:..-  IT  whvn  he  demanded  the  removal  of 
these  oirirtis  wh..  support  union  of  the  United 
States  with  Braa.n  i  Congkessional  Record, 
June  17.  1941,  p    SCST  ) 

RFQC'IRFD    READING 

Tliere  are  sign.-  cf  ofticlal  sanction  of  the 
Union  Now  scheme  by  other  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican destiny.  In  Senate  Document  No  182. 
SL\enty-iixth  Congress  (a  report  on  schools 
iii-.d  training  cour-es  in  Government  depart- 
ineirsi,  It  Is  suggested  that  there  Is  a  "tle-^ 
m  between  lectures  scheduled  by  the  De-"" 
parimcnt  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School  and 
the  movement  sponsored  by  Federal  Union. 
This  rtport  Includes  the  following  state- 
ment 

■  Judging  by  pre.-s  releases  cf  the  past  few 
monili.s  I'l.d  public  utterances  of  Govern- 
ment ( ifKials  in  high  places,  the  racvement 
has  gained  such  headway  as  to  receive  offl- 
ci  il  sanction  and  advocacy  "  i  Ccngressional 
Record   June  17.  1941.  p    5387  ) 

The  June  1941  issue  cf  Federal  Union  World 
b'  .."-■-  thnt  Clarence  Streifs  Union  Now  Is 
recommended  reading  for  new  olBcers  by  the 
Gtncral  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  in  a 
l.st  of  recent  and  standard  wotKS.  (U  S. 
War  Department  Training  Circular  No.  25  ) 

In  th.-  Lad.es  Home  Journal  (July  IS^IJ- 
Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt  says  on  her  featured 
page: 

"If  vi  u  ask  me  I  tinnk  the  union  of  all 
free  ri'-mocr.icies,  whether  English-speaking 
or  no'  IS  much  to  bo  acsired  in  the  future. 
Wi'hcut  It.  I  fee  no  prospect  for  eliminating 
wr.r  " 

Prihr.ps  It  is  sisnifican*  that  Robert  E. 
Sh.r-.viod.  prominent  writer  and  important 
inhurnce  upon  recent  Roosevelt  speeches,  is 
nn  ardent  advocate  of  the  plan  for  Union 
Now  Perhaps,  the  plan  assumes  new  signifi- 
cance m  the  r.eht  (  i  current  rumors  that 
President  Roosevtlt  and  Winston  Churchill 
are  prestnflv  eniiaeed  i.n  conference  some- 
wh.re  ;n  the  Atlantic  (United  Press  from 
Loi'.d  n,  Au.-ust  5.  19411.  following  the  par- 
ticipation by  Ltnd  Lease  Administrator 
Harry  Hopkins  In  a  meeting  of  the  British 
War  Cabinet  (New  York  Times.  July  18.  1941 ) . 

On  June  16  a  M-:mber  of  Congress  called 
for  an  investigation  by  the  D:es  committee 
to  d'  tt-rmine  whether  the  Union  Now  move- 
ment is  an  un-American  activity.  (New  York 
Tim»?=.  June  17  1941  >  The  Waslnngton 
Tiines-Herald  cf  Juii'^   17  observed: 

•■•:;v>  type  of  Br.tish  prrpaeanda  v.  h;ch  In- 
citt '  ?u,  h  di'sli'valty  to  Ami  rica  and  American 
insti'uMons  is  distiiictly  not  admirable. 

'Tt  IS  Just  as  dangerous  to  American  unity 
and  American  !ntegr.ty  as  the  Communist 
propaganda  which  demands  first  loyalty  of 
Amo'ican  citizens  tc  Msccw 

•All  such  propaganda  to  mislead  cur  citi- 
zens and  ab.Te  thCir  Icyr.lty  to  their  own  land 
and  institutions  shculd  be  hr.inded  as  sub- 
vor^r.  e 

■'Propaganda  to  lead  us  into  war  in  the 
Interests  cf  alK^n  lands  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
attempt  to  make  us  sacrifice  not  only  cur 
welfare  but  cur  independence  for  the  benefit 
of  any  foreign  na'i:n  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  self-respect  mg  pcv  pie   ' 

At  this  writing  no  official  congressional 
investigation  of  Federal  Union.  Ii:c  ,  ha;  yet 
been  launched. 
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Army    Morale    Hurt    by    Shain    Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuci  day,  Augubl  12, 1941 


ARTICLE  HROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


Mrs.  ROQERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exterd  my  re- 
marks in  th3  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Boston  Htrald  of 
August  3.  written  by  the  well-known  and 
brilUan  ccjumnist,  Bill  Cunningham. 
The  article  Is  copyrighted  but  I  have  se- 
cured permission  from  the  author  to  re- 
produce it  nere.  It  is  most  pertinent  to 
the  bill  we!  are  considering  today  and 
well  worth  ^areful  reading  and  thought- 
ful study.  ;  Although  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  de.scrib|pd  himself  in  his  column  as 
"an  old-faihioned  model  T  American 
with  no  fMicy  trimmings."  he  is  most 
modest.  "I^  column  is  one  ot  the  most 
widely  readi  in  the  country  and  his  ideas 
and  opinioi«  are  highly  valued.  My  plea 
has  always  been  to  give  our  soldiers  the 
equipment  $o  that  they  may  be  trained  in 
its  use.  Otir  national  defence  must  be 
the  first  consideration. 

The  artidle  follows: 
(From  the  B|o6ton  herald  of  August  3    1941 1 
Army    M0R.4.E    Hurt    by    Sham    Training — 

Bored.  Disgusted  Selectees  Feel  Cheated 

FOR  Lack  (ir  Real  Weapons 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 

At  currenjt  quotations,  we  have  approxi- 
mately one  land  three-quarter  million  men 
theoretically^  under  arms  in  this  Nation,  with 
another  thrfe-quarters  of  a  million  newly 
carded  and  indexed  by  virtue  of  the  second 
draft.  Thlsj  coming  week  the  Congress  of 
thes€  federatjed  CommonwealThs  is  apparently 
ft  Its  pondfc'rcus  wheels  grinding 
)sitlon  to  hold  all  conscripts  al- 
service  In  for  another  year  and 
to  make  the  tenure  of  service  of 
e  2' J  years,  unless,  of  course, 
_  whereupon  they're  in  until  the 
arrival  of  whatever  passes  for  peace. 

The  Idea  Is,  naturally,  to  give  our  troops 
"more  tralnllig." 
That's  the  expression  used 
The  term  is  three-quarters  false  because 
of  the  word  'fmore."  If  the  camps  from  Maine 
to  Californi4.  from  Seattle  to  St.  Aug^astlne, 
dared  to  stated  up  and  sp^ak  with  the  one 
thundering  (voice  of  the  concerned  draftee, 
the  si- out  toud  probably  hear  would  be 
"What  trailing?'" 

MILLIOW!    J»EN     wasting     TAX     MONEY 

Preparlng^o  fight,  if  we  fight  anything,  the 
mcst  powerflil,  most  ruthless,  most  precisely 
organized,  niost  murderously  equipped,  hard- 
est hitting,  land  most  ingenious  destructive 
force  the  wtrld  has  ever  seen,  we've  held  a 
million  men!  in  uniform  for  almost  a  year,  at 
an  expense  cur  great-grand  children,  and 
theirs,  will  be  staggering  under,  and.  In 
terms  cf  tht  thing  they're  to  fight  if  they 
fight  anything,  they  might  as  well  have  been 
so  many  JvR-enllcs  on  a  seml-serlcus  dude 
ranch. 

Except  fo«  a  few  specialized  units,  repre- 
senting  a  ridiculous  mlncrlty.  they  haven't 


going  to  sta^ 
upon  a  proj: 
reedy  in  the 
a  half,  and 
all  yet  to  cc 
we  get  in  it  J 
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done  any  training  because  t'..ey  haven't  had  , 
anything  to  train  witli  Wiieie  .ire  the  guns. 
the  tanks,  the  grenades,  even  riRes  for  the 
Infantry?  Have  they  gone  to  the  British? 
Are  they  new  gcina  to  the  Muscovites?  Or 
haven't  we  made  any.  for  all  the  taxes  and 
tlK  talk? 

There's  nc  finding  out  fiom  headquarters, 
for  that's  a  military  secret.  They  won't  tell 
you  how  many  they  have  at  any  Army  post, 
either,  for  that's  a  legitimate  military  secret, 
too  You  can  always  see  a  lew.  Especially 
down  at  Fort  Benning  in  Georgia,  they  have 
quite  an  array  of  ugly  locking  rolling  stock, 
but   that's  one  place  and  one  unit 

The  cold  truth  of  the  matter  on  this  draft 
t  isiness  up  to  date  is  that  the  administration, 
either  knowl„g  a  lot  the  rest  of  us  didn't, 
and  don't  yet.  or  anxious  to  audition  for  the 
star  role  In  Armageddon's  third  act,  rushed 
all  these  youths  into  service  with  nothing 
for  them  to  do,  and  almost  nothing  for 
them  to  do  It  with 

And  that's  still  where  the  matter  remains 
almost  a  year  later,  with  a  new  crop  coming 
up. 

My  argument  Isn't  aeah'.st  the  cahing  of 
them  nor  even  the  retain. ng  of  them,  but 
It  Is  against  citing  a  situation  as  definite  and 
menac'ing,  taking  a  mnlloi.  loyal  men  most 
of  them  from  Jobs  and  pracMcally  all  of  them 
from  r.omes,  swearing  then-  tc  fealty,  telling 
them  their  homeland  needs  them  to  guaran- 
tee Its  future  physically,  and  then  turning 
them  into  grass  cutters,  diich  diggers,  road 
bunders,  and  b:red  and  d'scufted  barracks 
Steps  loafers,  because,  although  they're 
willing  and  anxious,  there's  nothing  any- 
body can  do  about  It 

When  are  they  going  tc  arm  this  Army? 
When  does  all  this  training  starf 
I'm  not  speaking  for  my«elf  I  m  speak- 
ing for  the  soldier  Regard  ess  of  what  you 
may  read  or  hear  fron  some  official  spokes- 
man the  morale  In  this  g.--»8t  citizen  army 
of  ours  is  low.  It?  net  stiong  The  rea.-^on 
Is  that  it  feels  its  w.isrlng  'ts  time  After  a 
manner  of  saying,  it  really  reels  cheated  It 
went  In  "to  serve"  It's  ready  to  serve. 
There's  no  rebelllcn  against  the  general  Idea. 
If  our  Nation  1-  .n  d  mee."  It  wants  to  be 
ready.  It's  rot  gett.ng  ready  Its  got 
nothing  to  get  ready  with 

You  read  a  lot  about  maneuvers,  mock 
war.  sham  battles— we  hua  one  down  on 
Cape  Cod  this  week.  It  .ooks  serious  and 
professional  In  the  newspaper  headlines,  with 
such  captions  as  "Invader  cut  to  pieces" 
and  "Blue  Armv  annihllattd "  That's  news- 
paper stuff.  Actually  a  Boy  Scout  overnight 
hike  has  as  much  of  the  Exiropean  war  in  It. 
Practically  everything  is  'simulated"  from 
the  theoretical  enemy  to  physical  discomfort. 

SIMmATri)   WE\PONS  STILL    BEING  rSED 

M  re  than  a  full  year  after  we  started 
officially  talking  war,  and  almost  a  year  after 
we  filled  our  divisions  and  flung  up  our  great 
camps,  we  have  broomsticks  and  wooden 
dummies  over  the  shoulders  of  men  who've 
been  in  uniform  10  mnn'hs,  stovepipe  on 
sawhorses  serving  as  cannon,  old  broken- 
down  trucks  simulating  taiiks  Not  in  every 
Instance,  you  understand,  but  in  more  places 
than  not 

There  are  crack  National  Guard  outfits 
with  but  four  c.arand  rifl-^s  to  a  company. 
There  are  artlUcrv  outfits  still  hearing  hew 
by  way  of  blackboard.  The  ofBcers  in  most 
units  are  going  to  school.  The  men  work  as 
road  crews  or  sit  around  whittling. 

And  we're  the  people  who're  talking  about 
fighting  Germany,  and  thanking  Gcd  for  the 
unexpected  resistance  of  Russia  because  the 
Item  of  time  Is  so  precious  to  us. 

I  may  posslb'y  be  overdrawing  the  picture 
a  shade,  but  it  isn't  much  cf  a  shade.  The 
Army's  doing  wh.U  it  can  to  keep  the  men 
occupied  undoubtedly,  but  the  typical  soldier 
is  disgusted  and  disillusioned  Here's  a  bona 
fide    letter    from    Camp    Hulcn,    typical    of 


enough  like  it  to  show  that  the  author,  un- 
known personally  as  he  is  to  your  correspond- 
ent, is  not  just  a  sorehead  taking  his  gripe 
out  on  a  stranger  Its  typical,  too,  of  the 
way  the  men  from  almost  all  the  camps  talk 
when  they  really  let  their  hair  down.  Don't 
take  my  word  for  it.  Try  talking  with  a  few 
yourself. 

HAS  "NOTHING  TO  DO" 

But  here's  the  letter.  Please  ponder  it: 
"Dear  Mb.  CrNNiNGHAM;  I  don't  suppose 
many  citizens  of  this  great  country  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  Forgotten  Regiment, 
as  we  call  ourselves,  but,  as  usual.  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  so  if  you  don't  mind  I'll  pass 
en  a  few  of  the  collective  thoughts  of  1.400 
disillusioned  Bostcnians. 

"First  and  biggest  Joke  of  the  situation  is 
the  year  of  "Intensive  training'  we  were  going 
to  receive.  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  thnt  In 
10  months  and  3  days  we  have  actually  done 
4  months'  work  When  I  say  4  months,  I  am 
spc-aklng  of  the  days  we  have  actually  sol- 
diered. 

"The  rest  of  the  time  has  been  spent  In  cut- 
ting  grass,  laying  roads,  doing  various  sorts 
of  day  labor,'  and  just  plain  loafing.  Now 
they're  talking  about  extending  the  period  of 
'training'  a  year  General  Marshall  has  said 
he  can't  picture  returning  thcusancs  of  men 
to  civilian  life,  but  he  apparently  could  pic- 
ture taking  the  same  thousands  away  from 
homes  and  Jobs  and  herding  them  2.000  miles 
south  of  God'r  country  in  a  snake-infested, 
bug-ridden  swamp  to  do  nothing  they  could 
not  have  done  t>ettcr  at  home,  and  to  learn 
nothing  they  could  not  have  learned  better 
where  they "  were  And  he  apparently  can 
picture  keeping  them  here 

"President  Roosevelt  has  said  he  dcesn't 
want  to  break  up  'this  fighting  force'  the 
Nation  new  has  Two  simple  questions  will 
answer  the  President:  (1)  What  good  Is  a 
■fine  fighting  force  only  partially  equipped'' 
(We've  been  In  10  months,  and  were  still 
waiting  for  equipment  What  do  they  plan 
to  train  another  million  men  with'')  i2i 
Weren't  we  learning  Just  as  much,  ar  d  111 
Just  as  good  physical  shape,  and  weron  t  we 
certainly  off  the  taxpayers  necks  when  we 
were  home  en  the  Job  going  to  the  armory  for 
cne  drill  a  week?  The  answer  to  that  last 
one  is  'Yes 

"Frankly.  1  knew  this  is  a  waste  cf  time 
vTitlng  this  way.  and  if  the  powers  that  be 
knew  I  was  writing  to  the  press,  it  would 
mean  a  month  in  the  euardhou-e.  but  when 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  time  but 
\/aste  It.  vou  might  as  well  waste  it  in  some 
definite  direction.  I'm  telling  you.  whether 
you  believe  It  or  not  I'm  wTitlng  exactly 
v.'hat  the  enlisted  man  cf  the  First  Corps 
Cadets  thinks  The^e  r.ren't  Ju'-t  only  m.y 
v.-ord3.  I  have  heard  them  expressed  ever 
fnd  over  In  the  endless  'bull  sessions  aid 
thi=  is  exactly  the  way  we  all  feel 

"The  news  just  stated  that  President  R  >ose- 
velt  is  afraid  of  breaking  faith  with  us  '  He 
is  breaking  faith  He's  already  broken  faith 
In  herding  us  into  an  army  without  erjuip- 
ment  for  tr.^ining  a:.d  tur- mg  us  into  yard 
cleaners  and  loafers  Instead  ot  what  we 
th  mghi  we  were  going  to  be— t^  Idiers  train- 
ing Intelligently  for  the  defense  cf  cvir  coun- 
try 

"Every  newscast  that  t^lls  about  that  Ijw 

they're  considering  to  give  us  another  year 
cf  this  sends  the  morale  of  this  particular 
reg'r:ent  crashing  to  new  lews.  If  thiy  make 
the  fatal  mistake  of  passing  that  law  in 
Washington,  and  we  are  left  In  Texas  to  sleep 
through  more  of  this,  open  w;de  the  New 
England  guardhouse  doors,  for.  law  or  not. 
here  we  come!" 

The  soldier  signs  his  name,  battery,  and 
regiment. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I'm  not  printing  It. 

Rr.^DY    TO    DESrHT 

I'm  not  even  guaran-cemz  that  he 
speaks  for  the  ma^  ol  his  rtg.ment.  but  he 


ceitalnly  speaks  fcr  himself  and  that's  the 
way  the  mmd  of  at  least  one  trooper  in  a 
crack  National  Guard  reciment.  famous  for 
Its  tradition  and  its  si)irlt  rune  when  It 
reflects  upon  the  current  seivice.  He  even 
concludes  with  the  definite  threat  of  deser- 
tion. They  shoot  a  soldier  for  that  m  war- 
time. This  must  be  half-waitimo  and  th>tt 
seems  to  mean  that  the  young  nn  n.  If  he 
means  what  he  says,  is  desperate  to  the 
point  of  considering  the  c  niinitsicn  cf  a 
really   serious   military   crime 

This  particular  soldier  si  ems  to  be  .sug- 
gesting that  he  and  his  buddies  wc  uid  and 
could  take  the  trials  and  tnbulations  of 
of  life  in  the  Texas  bad  lands  m  stride  if 
they  only  felt  they  were  re:illy  accunpUsh- 
ing  the  thing  they  recruited  to  do.  Theie 
are  ethers,  to  what  number  n^bodv  kn  ws. 
but  we  soon  possibly  may  learn,  who  make 
no  such  pretensions.  Ihey  went  becaise 
they  had  lo.  and  with  no  enihu!-.B?m  in  the 
project  They  feel  they  ve  dene  their  Job 
for  the  agreed-upon  length  of  time  and  now 
they  want  to  be  released  from  it  and  get 
home . 

There  a:e  vndoubted'.v  a  few  who  think 
it  all  swell  fun  and  hi.pe  it  never,  never 
stops,  but  most  of  your  draft  army  will  be 
found  under  the  first  two  clapsit^catioi-.s. 
This  country  Is  far  from  being  e\en  par- 
tially arouH-d  There's  a  vast  amount  of 
plack  between  the  virtual  wartime  basis  of 
the  administration  and  the  torpor,  serenity, 
befuddlemmt.  or  whatever  it  is,  of  the  gen- 
eral   public. 

t'NITED    STATES    "CROWN    COLONY  " 

The  American  public  can  be  aroused  It 
became  so  thoroutihly  aroused  In  the  last 
war  when  thit  German  U-boat  poked  Its 
nose  up  off  the  sliores  of  New  Jersey  and 
Cape  Cod  and  shelled  without  pre  vocation, 
or  excuse,  some  helpless  cabin  cruisers  and 
fishing  boats  that  300.000  angry  American 
males  stormed  the  recruiting;  ofUces  of  New 
York  City  In  1  day  alone  B'jt  nothing  such 
as  that  has  happened  yet  m  this  war.  Noth- 
ing of  ours  hi  s  been  attucked  without  prov- 
ocation. 'We  haven't  bet  n  insulted  nor  be- 
littled as  a  people. 

We've  got  a  lot  of  th-oretical  reasons  to 
get  ready.  It'?  true,  and  plenty  i;f  tragic 
examples  of  those  who  didn't  get  ready  to 
reflect  upon  and  to  profit  from  But  pet  pie 
are  such  that  It  takes  fact,  not  theory,  inci- 
dents, not  parables  really  to  brina  them  cut 
of  their  preoccupation  with  personal  affairs. 
Fireside  chats,  the  war  dance  of  partisan 
columnists,  the  sympath?tic  turning  of  the 
United  States  into  a  Crown  rclony  of  Great 
Britain  for  a'l  practical,  and  even  Imprac- 
tical, purposes,  and  the  resoundin,:  contri- 
butions tc  t!ie  Litters  Fr' :n  R  aders  col- 
umns of  meTopolltan  newspapers  written 
mostly  by  wi  men  who  once  visitid  Strat- 
ford-cn-.^von  or  old  gee/ers  who  can  write 
a  f;reat  war  Vut  who  are  too  feeble  even  to 
watch  one,  v  ont  do  it  and  haven't  done 
It      W(  re  6tlU  unconcerned   mentally. 

NOT    MAD    AT    ANVONt 

Ours  IS  a  collection  of  .soldiers  that  Isn't 
mad  at  anybodv  ^^r  afraid  of  anything. 
Therefore.  It's  a  little  short  of  burning  7,eal 
to  start  with  Amerlci-n  soldiers  can  pet 
mad  I  have  It  on  the  autlwrity  of  one 
who's  se'^'U  them  bciilmp  that  no  breed  of 
human  being  can  be  as  ruthless,  is  tou^h, 
as  really  bloodthirsty  as  the  plain  garden 
varlet\  of  American  soldier  v.:;en  ht  l.■^  rta.ly 
and   truly   ou  raged. 

The  man  who  told  me  was  a  top  sergeant 
in  the  Fhaippuus  dunn-  trouble  out  thre. 

"You  didn't  see  American  boldiers  m.ad  in 
the  World  War,"  he  said.  and.  come  to  think 
of  U,  he's  correct.  It  was  more  th»  spirit 
of  adventure  over  there,  a  thrilling  hide- 
and-seek    game    with    keen    and    d..n-er-.u3 

fun. 

"I've  seen  'em  really  mad"  he  so.em.nly 
Uislsted,  "when  you  ccme  u]  oxi  u  coupie  of 
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\Vp  Vi-    T' 

t  a 

kli.ti  <.f  l!-. ; 

ill.' 

t'  r  ri'.iv..  r.s 

'!t 

lii'iMser   lU 

•h' 

y>  ur  Kni<l<lirs  »hfi've  b«^en  ambushed  and 
u  I.  v€>  thfii  b«<  n  str'.pred  and  mutila-ed 
v.ith  k:i;\f<i  iii  a  fas!i;<  n  that  turns  ycur 
?!r,in;uh  t.ev,  \i-  trv  u^  dt scribe  vou  see  rtd. 
bf'  "!i.  r  ,i:.d  vu  ii'i  I'.ut  to  avenge  Ihem.  i 
ThtTi'  u'l-  -•.!!  .1  few  if  U"  arovin.  who  saw 
s..imf  .  f  -h.!!  iiid  kniw  vthat  procefdfd  to 
ii^.f'-"'.'!  V.cr--  II-  *  tel'iiise  even  yet  fcr  it's 
r.  •  i".'i;  pr''tv  irnif niteriiig  But  titke  my 
w^ri!  :  r  1'  therf' ••  iv  'h'.nr  tdUBher  In  Gfr- 
iTji-ny  nir  i<:.yvthf:e  e'.'^p  on  euri'n  'haii  an 
(-i.i;:,.i:v  A:r.cr;i.-a!i  ?k  iciit-r  when  he  ronlly 
f:(  '  s   •-!  re 

Bn',    'At-'ve    g'  t    n'  no    cf    tl.at       And    h'lve 

l')t  nf  nice  kids  frtan  a  ^'  ft 
:ii  th.-re  tv-in.'  to  pi  iv  sck'..' r 
.  c1'  :  t  f '.'•iirly  u:'.d»-rsta!id  :md 
r  fi  'ks  W'fve  had  a  miUU'n 
>.  r  flwm  ;il;:.' •-'  ii  \  ••u  uud  we've  cin  nn^  'n.T 
mill:'  n  C'  v.- •.:.:■  up  \Ve'\p  -^p*-!!*  an  en'::e 
f!vn.t't  >  r',!!'."-  m  ■  n  'lu-.r  ket-p  rv.ul  'Ai-re  co- 
n-.r'    '■     ;1!'.J    f'T   m    re 

A'-k  :ii'V  of  Tlirni  yvi  char.ce  ••,  ki.cv.  h'  w 
ncai'.y  rr;tf!y  tJiey  :o<'!  th''lr  cullit  :-  •>  tn  Mt 
Hi.d  T;.,  (■■  :,,  .'.i ..,  ;>  w:T!i  a  ]).,'../'■:  '  i  nnt^. 
A''^    them  Iv  \v   nr-nv  r'.nr":    they   have    ht.w 

H-  -A-  mn.  h  acvj.il  sh  «>tinv!  they've  d^i.e  and 
nt    \vh  i»  ' 

S  me  nv  ;e  c  f  tl.o-M-  n-  'nrsm  i'h  'fu'.l  dre'-" 
rn:u'.ru".ers  nrc  n.  w  stnrtme  :n  the  S'lUih 
They've  nirved  the  Fnty-th'.rd  Division  out 
0*  ni.ir.f! ;•.,>.'  1  r  ms-*,ini-i'.  across  lots-  tr'vi.;i!d 
l^iui'Mnn  t.i  ^art;c;p;^te  M.ivbe  rhev^e 
pr,  w'it---<d  :<  l;";e  f\ir-j..r  m  tie  :n  i;;i'U'.  er 
d(>p,;:  nvnt  th.  n  thcv  \\ere  .1  Ciupk-  f 
months  ntfo  wh- n  I  .-;i-v  11  piece  iI  Uiai  poi- 
fiMinance    in    Teiine-M-e 

TRAwICM.l  Y     Ci    Nin  AI. 

Part  >  '.  'h  1'  '.V!  re  k  .\::v  f  inir:!l  if  the  ele- 
ment'^ of  trw^fdy  m  'ern-.s  of  nb':-  lute  pre- 
paredness h:ic!n't  bet  n  -iie!"!  a  p-rfert  -hadcw 
tf  their  ;ini.ileuri>-:n  It  h.d  tx.  n  ann.  unced 
In  V':\c\  een'iu-nes~  t;-;i'  thl=  w:is  it  H^re 
w.;?  to  ^t•  ;\r".ia:  \\  ir  ail  but  the  shortiuiz 
n;-.d  k;!!;ni;  Her.  vv.i*  t -■  be  the  actual  cire.-s 
reliei'.r- a;  E";rP''"n  fvie  wn:  m^dcr  ^trict- 
t.-t  and  most  taxm?  curnbnf  cciuiitirr.s 

Tliey  moved  the  entir.  Second  A:mv  Into 
the  wild  Cumherl-nrt  !-.i!l  roun'ry  tr.nir-.nr 
B(;:me  fr.ni  a-  !ar  n  fh  a?  Muh'-enn,  and  the 
prohlrm  they  cave  ;t  made  the  blood  run 
Ju<t  a  little  ccc'.ei  On.e  couldn't  help  t'-elini; 
XV.:'.'.  in^vhe  th.l*  wii?;  the  American  hikjli  CCin- 
mnnd'c  .'rieji  of  how  Hitler,  or  whoever  miuht 
rontrivahly  try  to  'nvade  this  conn'.rv  and 
that  {ur'hevinore  tliat  tl;i.~  was  whi.t  mlcht 
proceri  to  happen  If  he  did 

Th«  ivi  I'loT.  presupp.^K-d  that  "the  m- 
vad-r"  hid  pnnc'ured  the  d- ten-es  of  th.'.s 
hemi^-phere  h v  bii-'.n-'  his  wav  in  throu'jh 
the  St  L««r.!iqp.  wa'ti-ALV  h  ul  paralvied 
Cannda  t^id  had-  Invaded  the  UniUd  States 
In  the  vicinity  of  Chirps-!  1  Chuaco  was  con- 
sidered f^  be  m  h!.-  h:nd>  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land iTd  all  -m  !i  prcciuctirn  cen.tcr>;  as 
Yfunir!*trwu  Akrr-n.  etc  had  bf^n  bombed 
t(    ruhtile 

TKANSPORT     PKOblEM 

Transcontmen'al  railway  ImeF  hnd  be'^n 
broken  rv'ads  dvnamned.  hridk;e.s  blown.,  ^o 
the  '.  !u:i-p,irta;ii  n  of  Anieiicaa  foices  back 
and  fvnh.  v.a.-i  pri:h:cir.atira'.  and  n.:w  'the 
Invader  vka.-  v<  urn  a.  lill  U  ic»  --.traipht  d  >\\  n 
the  Mi.'>i Mppi  Rivi  r  Vallev  trving  to  reach 
Nc-.v  Otaan?  and  cut  the  Nation  m  two 

The  AintT.ca.n  A:  fenders  had  been  unable 
tr  hold  hnr.  or  even  to  t~low  hini  appreciably 
u-.':l  111  rtach.ed  Th.e  \  icio.ity  of  Tcnnes.-^ee. 
The  m.vader  was  still  pi  urinj^  down  the  val- 
ley full  bla-~t.  but  the  Second  Army  had  been 
able  to  n-.aneuver  into  pcMiiiu,  get  organized. 
and  prepared  to  !iurl  its  fud  strength  ui  the 
pr.th  I  f  the  advance 

To  cinnplicate  the  problem,  however,  it  was 
al^o  pres-uppcst'd  that  the  invader  hr.d  actual- 
ly  elT.c-evra   laiuhnt:   on    United    Sta'es    sell 


and  from  that  drcctirn  his  dread  panzer 
unlTs  were  plovvme  cro.^.'  c<junlry  over  =':crt-t 
routes  to  attack  tlic  Seccncl  Am  rxan  Ai  .ny 
frcni  the  rear,  at'eniptir.^  t,j  er.circle  u  In 
c  no  cf  the  ceUbrated  NL^ti  nnes  of  steel. 
That  part  about  the  ii.- .luii  r  ccir.lng  down 
the  Mi-~i.>-6ippi  Wiis  entirely  titnulated.  There 
w:i-   la    i;.'.  ac'.er  I.   r  any  troops  pretending  to 

T'..t  pah/er.  or  niotcrlzed,  part  In  the  rear, 
however,  wus  to  be  the  real  McCoy,  with  the 
t.aiks  and  other  motor  units  from  F--ri  Meade, 
Md  .  and  Fcrt  Beniung,  Ga..  actually  coming 
cro..s  country  and  going  uitc  action  as  part 
of  their  training.  Having  seen  some  cf  those 
motorized  units  at  Beiirin^.  It  was  that  por- 
tion of  the  program  •i.ai  captured  my  in- 
terest. 1  wanted  to  see  these  big  babies  roll 
under  actual  campaign  conditions. 

And  there,  so  the  slory  went,  were  to  be 
actual  can^palgn  ccndi'icns,  nothmg  less. 

UntP.    F...RCE 

Actually,  that  entire  part  of  the  per- 
f  iic.ince  was  a  fr.rce  The  tanks  arrived, 
nut  on  a  r  ^hf.r  ov  ri  power  nor  secretly  but 
haultJ  up  in  broad  daylight  to  the  freight 
depot  of  a  town  in  the  "battle  area  '  on  a 
teriep  cf  freicht  trams,  like  the  Rlngling 
Biotliers  circus  Ihe  war  had  to  be  held  up 
a  <  oupie  of  davs  until  they  could  get  them 
unlcadid  and  gas.-ed   up 

And  thtn  they  in:i;ht  a*  well  not  have 
had  Tluni.  for  bv  Army  reitulaticns.  or  some- 
th.r.j  tlrev  c  ii.  in  i  be  driven  across  private 
pr.per  y.  vv;-..ch  meant  farms  and  fields  and 
st.'eams  and  such,  that  tanks  aie  made 
principally  to  oros.s  The  only  place  they 
could  move  was  hUjv.^-  piih.ic  highways.    This, 

I    Iii    It    clr.inces    in    those    lennessee    hills,    is 

I  often  prftty  touyh  traveline;  but  this  wasn't 
a  lv  b  cf  tryihi^  to  discover  v.  . '•  v  tank  will 
take  :n  the  wav  of  hills.  Tl  .  v  ,i. ready  know 
tha' 

Tnis  wa.-  a  tacti  al  m.litary  problem,  of 
try  f.a  t>'  '•pot  the  approach  cf  tank  columns, 
nn.b. r.ir.o  in  a  secttt  advance  of  menacing 
;  ix;     it;    :!>    ;ird   intentions,    and    of    quickly 

I  ant;  elTot tively  sliiftm^;  artillery  to  knock 
them  :■    pieces 

•V  ur  l!i-v.  a.r-  Id  ki;l  ,..  !  a  few  of  his 
fr.er.c-  cciod  have  s.  ;v-a,i  rn.it  particular 
problt  ni      wi'hout      previous     training.     All 

j  til  -.(1  i>'il  :  r  1  r'M^'=  wnild  be  a  common 
c  rdm  ry  rc-.d  n  .ly-  f.  "in  •  h.e  nearest  Tennes- 
.-ee  rillmt:  >-tMT;i  1.  I.  .ii-  ta.ifcs  weren't  com- 
mit  ahr.3  the  r  ad,  thcv  were  bound  to  be 
C!-  the  next  cne.  or  nia.yhe  the  other  one 
o-.fr  there  leadint;  in  the  saffie  general  direc- 
tion A  kici  on  a  hili'op  could  wave,  'Here 
thev  ccme  "  The  kid  plAvinp  general  would 
then  ca.-jally  im  ve  h.>  theoretical  artillery  to 
an  eninenc:'  ccmn.ir.dinr  thr.r  particular 
cow  trail  and  .^av  "Fire  wi>-i;  ready."  That 
would    be  all  tiiere  w.i-   tj    it 

Down  there  they  tiid  it  a  little  inor3  simply. 
Thf  V  merely  .«ir.t  up  a  plant  It.  locked  up 
one  roi'd  and  d...wn  the  next  until  It  saw 
the  tanks  One  tar.'rc  company  tried  to 
make  it   a  iitle  ni  at    leali-t.c — with  no  re- 

I  .-ul's  Ciiictdii.e  that  r  w\.-  spotted  and 
tl  -•  irtilary  wa-  c.r.^  tc  get  it,  it  tried  to 
tu.  .1  aroUiid  and  simulate  a  retreat,  but  the 
ru.d  was  so  n  •rrotv  the  drivers  found  they 
ci  uldn't  pivo*  the  cor.trapticns.  so  they  s.m- 
ply  climbed  out  and  ci  wa  ar.d  said,  "Aw, 
shucks." 

H  \D    T'^    OPFN    G-'iTF 

Mi'Te  'udicrcus  .^t:!!  wr.s  the  episode  where- 
in a  file  of  tanks  theoreticiiUy  became  en- 
cased wi'h  a  biiirch  of  machine-gun  nests 
liiddeii  In  th.r  s'raw  stacks  cf  a  hay  field. 
Heie  wa-  rne  time  •ivy  got  cflf  the  high 
roari";  nppnrenMv  wi'h  som"  farmer's  per- 
n'i,--i  n  The  t.ti.k^-  were  supposed  to  charge 
into  the  field  and  have  it  cit  with  the  ma- 
chine guns  at  close  range. 

Bu'   thev   had   to  call   the  battle   off   tein- 


P' 


lv   wi 


le  a  guy  in  the  first 


at- 


sciniewhere  c er  on   tne  seacoast  ci'   Georgia,        tacking  tank  Hie,  cpeutd  l^.i^  hatch,  chmbed 


out  and  doMtn  and  opened  the  pasture  gate, 
so   the    tank»   could    get    In.      They    couldn  t 
bust  up  private   property. 
And  these  were  "actual  war  ccnditions" 

gftting  ready  to  fight  Germany." 

None  of  Ihls  is  fiction.     It's  fact,  easily 
verified,  ancsrather  sad  fact. 

What's  th«  point  In  kidding  ourselves? 
That  s  wh^t  France  did 
Our  Navy  pnd  our  Air  Corps  may  be  some- 
thing else  atain.  but  this,  is  the  Army,  and 
that's  what  all  the  current  talking  :s  about* 
A  mililon  h|  If -busy  disgruntled  kids  in  uul- 
fotm  may  bo  a  lot  of  things,  but.  they  re  cer- 
tainly not  an  army  fit  to  grapple  with  and 
.strangle  Nal  mechanized  murder  And  if 
its  net  to  stand  ready  tc  step  that,  what 
have  we  gel    them  U.gethtr  for?  • 

Where  ar ;  the  Implements,  the  Instruc- 
tion, the  rial  training,  the  true  prepared- 
ness? I'm  I  sking  what  the  soldiers  are  ask- 
ing, and  wh;  it  they've  eot  a  right  to  be  asking, 
for  it's  they  who  steeled  themselves  to  make 
the  necessa-y  sacrifice.  Hold  them  if  you 
will,  but  ghe  them  something  to  wcrlc  with, 
to  learn  wl  h.  Deal  summarily  with  every 
strike  that  lelays  the  still  mythical  produc- 
tion. Quit  giving  away  everything  we  make 
until  our  awn  are  at  least  reasonably  well 
equipped — 1  d  even  say  fully  equipped. 

Either  thit  or  turn  em  loose  We'd  have 
no  Army  thiit  way,  but  we  have  nothing  but 
a  largely  unarmed  mob  that  would  t)e 
slaughtered  as  it  is.  We've  been  fully  mili- 
tarized for  ]  iractically  a  year,  and  we  couldn't 
lick  the  B  jy  Scouts  of  Amejica,  granting 
them  license  to  throw  plenty  of  stones. 

The  imperial  legions  of  Hitler  dcn't  throw 
stones,  and  they  can't  be  stopped  with  quo- 
tations from  Churcliill  and  U.  S  O.  service 
clubs.  Put  a  million  guns  In  a  million  pairs 
of  hands.  Sharpen  the  eye  and  strengthen 
the  spine  Then  the  term  "fine  fighting 
force  "  will  have  some  body  to  It,  and  the 
United  Sta  es  will  have  seme  genuine  pro- 
tection. 

If  we're  ( oing  to  have  an  Army,  let's  have 
one.  If  were  not,  lets  quit  fcoling  and  let 
the«e  kids  g  3  home.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
cne.  but  apparently  those  who  yelled  it  Into 
being  are  sicrt  a  fellow-through  This  first 
year  hasn't  got  us  cut  of  the  kindergarten 
class. 

My   country,  'tis  of  thee! 


What  Constitutes  Parity  lor  tl^e  Fanner? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KON.HA.^PTCN  P,  FULMER 

OF   St-  L  i  H    v.AfiUi-iNA 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  13.  1941 


EDITORIAL    BY    TOM     LINDER 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  including  an  tditorial  by  Ken. 
Tom  Linder.  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture of  tm?  State  of  Georgia.  I  believe 
that  this  etiitcrial  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  those  v^ho  are  interested  in  seeing  to 
It  that  fariners  get  a  fair  and  square  deal 
under  any  price-fixing  program  that  we 
may  enter  into. 

The  editorial  follows: 

On  July  1*7  of  this  year,  together  with  other 
commissioners  of  agriculture,  I  appeared  be- 
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fore  the  rub~orr.mit tee  rf  tlie  Si'nate  Arrical- 
tural  Committee  on  the  questio::  of  price 
fixing 

At  that  time  1  ?uhmr'cd  a  ti^hulatior,  cf 
data  which  shew?  that  or.  a  baM^  cf  1913  the 
present  prices  of  ba.sic  farm  ccinmoditles  are 
far  below  parity  even  for  the  horse-and- 
bucey  days  cf  1913 

On  the  night  of  July  17.  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Raleigh  Hotel,  the  question  of  fixing  prices 
was  aealn  discussed 

This  dinner  was  attended  by  several  com- 
missioners of  agricultur.-,  who  had  the  honor 
of  having  as  their  guests  S-nator  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  {ubcommlttee. 
Senator  Taft,  of  Ohio,  togfthe-  with  several 
Members  of  Congress 

During  the  discussion  I  suggested  to  the 
Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  present 
that  It  would  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  dele- 
gate to  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  the  tre- 
mendous power  and  respcnsitlUty  to  arbi- 
trarily fix  prices  on  any  commodities,  and 
especially  products  of  the  farm 

I  suggested  that  if  price  fixing  was  under- 
taken by  the  Congress  that  the  Congress  Itself 
should.  In  any  legi.<=laticn  pa?  ed.  provide  a 
yardstick  that  would,  to  a  large  extent,  auto- 
matically adjust  the  relative  prices  of  the 
different  commodities 

I  was  asked  to  prepare  and  ?ubmlt  to  the 
committee  a  tabulation  shcwirg  what  would 
be  a  parity  price  on  basic  farn  commodities. 
Accordingly  I  have  prepared  the  foUowliig 
tabulation  for  the  information  of  aU  parties 
at  interest. 

I  have  tried  to  make  this  tabulation  as 
simple  as  pos-^ible. 

I  have  Incorporated  in  this  work  the  figures 
comparing  the  year  1013  with  the  year  1941. 
I  have  also  taken  the  10-ycai-  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1920.  and  ending  December 
31,  1929.  and  have  compiled  a  very  interesting 
and  revealing  fact. 

Comparison  of  the  two  results  is  astound- 
ing in  that  it  shows  the  rel.itive  economic 
condition  of  the  agricultural  products  dur- 
ing the  year  1913  to  be  almost  identical  with 
the  relative  economic  condition  of  the  same 
commodities  during  the  10-year-period  aver- 
age. 

For  Instance,  en  a  basis  of  l'>13.  the  present 
parity  price  of  cotton  is  indicated  to  be  23 
cents,  while  on  a  basis  of  the  10-year  aver- 
age—1920  to  1929— the  parlt,-  price  of  Mid- 
dling cotton  is  indicated  to  be  24  cents. 

On  a  basis  of  the  1913  fig  ires,  the  parity 
price  of  corn  in  1941  is  ind  cated  to  be  83 
cents,  while  on  a  basis  of  the  10-year  average 
the  parity  price  of  corn  is  Indicated  to  be 
99  cents. 

On  a  basis  of  the  1913  fieures.  the  parity 
price  of  hogs  is  indicated  to  be  12 1^  cents, 
while  on  a  basis  of  the  10-\ear  avcra;e  the 
parity  price  of  ho^s  is  1  idicated  to  be 
12  cents. 

On  a  basis  of  the  1913  fuurcs,  the  parity 
price  of  wheat  is  indicated  to  be  $1  30.  while 
on  a  basis  of  the  10-year  a^eras^e  the  parity 
l.iric?  on  wheat  is  indicated  to  be  $1  64. 

Roughly  speaking,  from  1913  to  the  10-year 
average  the  cost  of  commodities  which  the 
farmer  buys  advanced  in  price  80  percent, 
while  during  the  sf.me  per  od  the  price  of 
cotton  advanced  a  little  less  than  50  percent. 
From  the  10-year  period  to  1S41  the  price 
of  commodities  which  the  farmer  buys  in- 
creased 11  percent,  v.hile  thj  price  of  cotton 
and  other  basic  crops  decreased  33 '3  percent. 
The  net  result  is  that  farn  equipment  and 
supplies  cost  the  farmT  toiay,  in  terms  of 
farm  products,  about  45  percent  more  than 
they  did  during  the  10-year  period. 

Taking  the  averape  price  cf  several  basic 
ffitm  products  over  the  10-year  period.  I  have 
added  11  percent  to  match  the  11-percent  in- 
crease in  farm  machinery  aid  supplies.  The 
result  Is  that  the  followlm;  prices  are  indi- 
cated as  parity  today  as  set  out  In  the  fol- 
lowing tabulations: 


TcriH  :.  1 

Iricf 

Farm  commodities 

I'l-Tiar 

ave/mte. 

^•♦■"if'i 

for 
parity 

j.oriiv 

1920-29 

price 

Cotton.  Middling.- 

$0.22 

11 

iU.  24 

CoUon.';t'<?d  oil 

.  11 

.\2 

Corn.  No.  i 

.89 

.9-J 

Oats.  No.  1 

.50 

.5fi 

Wheat,  Ko.  1 

L48 

1.64 

Hobs,  No.  1 

.11 

.12 

Beef.  No.  I,  steas 

.13 

.14 

Vcai,  No.  1 

.13 

.14 

I^anrti.  No  1 

.14 

.10 

bheep,  Nr   1 

.(W 

Tlie  proposed  parity  prices  above  set  out  are 
based  on  the  following  tabulation  of  manu- 
factured conimoditles  wiilch  the  farmer  must 
buy: 


Manufactured 
conimoditief 


Farm  wapon,  2-horse, 
ctunpleti  42-iDcll  i50X 
w  it  a  drop  lonpue 

'lurnplow.  'i-horsr.  12- 
incb  (David  Bradley)., 

liillside  uimi'low,  1- 
hor.sf.  f-incb  (David 
Hradlcy) 

Liras  iiarrow.  2-8ection, 
7l»-tootli  (David  Brad- 
ley)      

Eav  dump  rake.  10-(oot, 
ail  steel  (David  Brad- 
ley).  - 

Lift  movrpr.  f,-foot  cutter 
bar  (David  Bradley).. 

N'  anurr-  spreader,  2-horse 
(David  Bradley) 

Combination  corn  and 
firtiliror  drill.  Ko.  2, 
1-linrsc 

ritchfork.  4-tiDe,  4)4- 
fo<it  liandle - 

Shovel,  lonp  handle, 
round  i>oint.- 

Common  nails,  S-penny.. 

Ax.  4-iH>und  jingk>-bit. 
with  handle 

Work  shirts,  cotton. 
mi  n'.s 

fiv.  rail?,  men's — . 

WorW  shoes,  men's 


Unit 


Total. 


Ea... 
Ea„.. 

Ea.... 
Ea.... 

Ea.... 
Ea.... 
Ea.... 

Ea.... 
Ea.... 

Ea.... 

100  lb. 

Ea.... 

Fa.... 
Pr.... 
Pr.... 


aver     p  .         Per- 

age    I   ]^j  I   wnt 

price.  I  [Change 

1920-28  I 


SO.  40 
14.66 

&9C 
17.  H 


87.80 
14.  f« 

a  7(1 
21.00 


38.56   43.90 

<a.75    7S.85 

128.  87  142.  70 


17.  48 

I 
1.24| 


21.50 

1.49 


1.03      1.2B 

3.73:     3.00 

104      1.9.V 


.98! 
1.37 
3.23! 


.68 
I.39I 


-1-1 
-1 

-1-12 
-1-23 

+23 
+» 
+  11 

+23 

+» 

+25 
-3 

-4 

-1 

+2 
-7 


385. 42  430.  33|      +11 


have,  the  price  is  fixed      There  is  no  ccmp«ti- 
tior.  on  the  selling  end 

■It  IS  net  a  questlcr,  cf  w  l^eth.er  we  will 
have  price  fixing,  it  hs  a  que^t.on  of  who  will 
fix  the  price.  an:i  it  1?  a  quisticn  c'  whe'.iicr 
or  not  the  price  paid  the  larmer  for  hi.'-  prod- 
ucts will  be  in  line  with  the  prices  which  tine 
farmer  mu.-^t  pay  when  h?  gix-s  to  buy. 

"I  suggest  that  should  the  Congress,  in  its 
Wisdom,  decide  on  a  pru-e-n.\ln<  program. 
that  no  power  be  delegated  to  any  inai;  or 
any  body  of  men  to  fix  prices  on  ar.y  one 
conimodity. 

"There  is  no  man  or  any  body  of  nn  i.  wi'-e 
enough  to  accumulate  and  assimilate  enough 
Information  to  be  able  to  wisely  fit  pr.ccs 
on  the  many  thousands  of  commodities  in- 
volved In  commercial  ac'ivity  in  this  country. 
•Furtliermore.  any  rran  or  any  btKly  of 
men  set  up  as  a  price-Uxing  apency  will,  m 
the  very  nature  of  things,  in  a  fi'tat  ni.u.y 
cases,  hear  the  evidence  on  one  sidi  cf  the 
case  only  and  will  not  have  adequate  infor- 
mation before  them  presenting  the  other 
aide  of  the  case 

"The  only  sound  basis,  in  my  opinion,  for 
Congress  to  undertake  a  price-fixing  program 
would  be  along  the  following  lines: 

"Take  the  average  price  of  all  basic  c  rn- 
modities  over  the  lO-ytar  period  from  J.m- 
uary  1920  to  December  1929  and  provice  'lie 
relative  values  of  all  commodities  durn.t;  tii.it 
period  as  a  basis  for  the  fixing  of  all  prices. 

"This  would  automatically  fix  the  price  on 
all  commodities  by  the  simple  exped.ci.t  cf 
fixing  a  price  on  one.  This  woii'c;  iiNr  sim- 
plify the  matter  to  whei-e  the  crdn.  -y  ctizen 
woiild  be  able  to  determine  the  fixed  puce  on 
any  commodity  by  applying  the  lO-year  aver- 
age price  plus  wliatevei-  percentage  C^):;grebS 
might  determine  tc  arnvc  at  th.e  nxfxl  price  " 

ToM  L:ndef. 
CcmmissioncT  0;  .4;;  ..li.'rute 


The  above  tabulations  and  estimates  do 
not  take  Into  consideration  four  main  items 
Which  should  be  given  earnest  consideration 
by  the  Congress  In  any  action  contemplated. 
First.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  de- 
creased acreage  and  production  permitted  the 
farmers  under  the  triple-A  program. 

Second.  No  account  is  taken  of  protective 
tariff,  which  has  always  been  a  major  prob- 
lem to  farmers. 

Third.  No  consideration  i.":  given  tc  the  In- 
creased cost  of  farm  labor. 

Fourth.  No  consideration  is  given  to  the 
major  item  of  additional  farm  conveniences 
to  provide  a  better  standard  of  living  on 
the  farms,  such  as  the  use  of  electricity  for 
lights,  refrigeration,  and  power;  the  addi- 
tional use  of  automobiles  and  trucks;  and 
the  added  expenses  incident  to  better  rural 
education  of  farm  children. 

It  is  my  belief  that  proper  consideration  of 
the  three  major  items  as  set  out  above  would 
easily  Justify  an  increa.se  of  at  least  25  per- 
cent to  the  above  prices  fcr  farm  products. 
During  the  discussion  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel, 
I  made  a  statement  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  present,  as  fellows: 

"It  is  not  a  question  cf  whether  or  not 
we  will  have  price  fixing.  We  already  have  it. 
"■When  a  farmer  goes  tc  buy  a  tractor  or  a 
plow  of  any  kind,  the  price  is  already  fixed. 
When  he  gees  to  buy  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
back  band,  or  any  other  article  that  he  must 
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Mr-  r^^''!ENGE.'^UX  Mr.  .Speaker,  on 
y.  .leid..;,  r:ice  Adir.ini.-tratnr  Leon  Hen- 
dersor.  set  a  ceiling  piic;-  rf  2  "0  ccn*'^  per 
pound  on  raw  sug:ir.  This  is  the  fir.>t 
ceiling  price  fixed  for  any  ppricul'.ural 
commodity  produced  m  xhc  Un.icd  Sta'.cs 
and  is  discomforting  and  di.^crurae-rg 
news  for  the  beet  and  sugarcane  pro- 
ducers of  continental  Unitt-d  Siatc^  who 
throughout  the  years  have  &tru"gl(^d  so 
hard  to  prevent  this  much  needed  indu.'^- 
try  from  slipping  into  th"  ca:t=oiy  of 
Utter  bankruptcy. 

In  '.  .i  w  of  the  e\"'r-:-isinF  cost  cl  su^ar 
production  in  continental  United  States. 
I  wish  to  here  anc>  new  p..b'.!cly  protect 
against  what  appear."^  to  .iip  to  be  an 
arbitrary  selection  of  this  nee  .^sa:y  la:n^. 
product  as  a  trial  balloon  for  li.e  f.xmg 
of  ceiling  prices  ct  farm  products  in  this 
country.  While  .sugar  is  used  en  every 
American  table,  it  is  still  the  cheapest 
food  artic'.e  con.surr.ed  by  us  Americans, 
The  c<:^*  of  producing  sugar  m  this  coun- 
try hab  li^en  sky  high.    Everything  the 
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susAi  farrr.fr  mu.<  >p«^nd  in  the  prcduc- 
tion  cr  y-ii^r.  v.h.  'h'-r  it  b--  bp^t  or  sir^ar- 
car.'  h.'^5  ri'-pn  to  firh  a  h:?h  level  that 
laf.x  an  arbitrary  pncc  cf  3  5  c^nts  per 
pound,  Wilhicut  h<  armg.  ;.>  an  invitation 
of  involuntary  >u.c;de  Jo  this  industry. 
Thpiabor  cc>i-.  iiia"  vi  f  inn  tc,Uipn;ent, 
fertiliz.-r.  and  all  thmss  that  r.'vr..jarily 
P')  in  {r:f  producii.m  ot  su^ar  m  Ihis 
c  U'Mrv  li;ive  increa.sed  to  a  level  that 
thfre  IS  net  a  ^in";'."  b^^et  cr  sugarcane 
grower  .n  the  United  .States  that  will  be 
able  to  make  a  dollar's  profit  out  of  3  .3- 
cent.s-p<'r-pound  sugar. 

With  the  present  international  situa- 
ti  I'.  It  seems  only  fair  and  obvious  to 
nil-  that  ou:  G'i".'''rnnient  should  be  en- 
ccura^ins  •.'■.-■  p.- ci.k'..  .v  of  cntinental 
suizar  instead  <>i  invitins  ou--  suf^ar  pro- 
ducers out  of  this  farmmp  enterprise. 
Our  memory  is  short  if  we  do  not  reniem- 
b*r  rvi-at  h;'i  p-  ned  dur'.nj;  the  aftermatih 
of  Wuild  War  Nr  1,  rrspectin?  the  price 
of  sugar,  wh' :^.  the-  Am*  i;c  ai  consumer 
wa^  ccr-iptlled  to  pav  ap.yv,  la-ic  [rem  25 
to  30  cents  a  pcund  tor  this  pi:;;:ULt.  du- 
to  the  Ir/A  ;<■.<!  '.f  predurti-.n  th.  n 
reached  \v.  •■oii-'uu  !i'al  Uni'fr:  .'-^•■.i!>-. 

Sugar  pr-dufirn  i-^  ilread*-  un!ai::y 
re'^trict'd  by  ia-.v  and  ri"::i;t:' nv  nwl  reg- 
ulation, ar.ci  to  v.-  V,  liave  ic  f:;ce  .^uch  a 
riu;  u\:  11^  iiii  celling,  is  an  cb.^ta:-le  we 
can  h.udly  t  xpi'<- 1  our  cbnimental  pro- 
ducers to  .'-•irvive.  7  hen  woe  unto  the 
con.sunit  r.-  tor  w:-iom  M.'.  Hf  ndcr.-i  n  now 
displa\-  .-^ueh  a  solu-i:ous  mtere.-t.  Let 
th''  c(  n'm-'tral  producer  become  d'.-- 
cour:  r.ed  or  bankiup;  iMid  we  wii:  a;:  i.n  j 
witn' s>  the  p;  .re  debacle  ot  Wciid  W.ir  i 
N  e  1  I 

I  cio  h'-;-'  rliat   i  v-^ry  beet   and  suctar- 
c-'.n*-    pr.'ducer     in    c-ntiner.tal    Un.ttd 
State.-  vs.Il  it!  h..-  voice  be  heard  m  pic-   I 
te<t  or  t;:>  urifair  and  lunrnmir-lik-  ae-    . 
ti  ti  i.i    Pile  Admmistrati'r   L..  i  n   Hen- 
der;-nn. 

I  Here  tlie  gavel  feil.l 


Extension  of  Military  Service  of  Selectees 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARK:: 


UF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  M  \.~s  ^cHrsr^r<5 
IN   TirE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


f.r^.*    ;mrr.<^rt:r!':f'y    if    r. (»<'"-?■« rv;    pr"?par«l   to 
fit;h-.   as  a  co':.f:-.ve.   cffc-jtive  urat,  and  pre- 
pared and  au'hcnzed  Ic   fight  wherever  and 
»htne^e^  nec*'s-aiy.  to  defend  our  rights,  our 
ptcptrtv     and    our    ecu:. try       We    want    no 
.'■h  .  fiacl   Army  or  Navy      We  must  be  pre- 
j:a:.  .J  in  every  way  by  au-.hr.nzation,  training, 
bv  p'lU.p.-r.c.it,  by  leadership,  and  by  support 
to    do    cur    deffcn<-ive    f.ghting    ouu=:de    the 
Ur.Ked  S'ate-.     To   be  SrO  prepared  Ckingres-s 
shculd  without  delv.y  remove  the  fetter?  from 
cur  Army  and  Navy  ar.d  back  them  up  with 
all   ncce&sary   appropriations.     The   Selective 
Service  Act  under   which  the  selectees  were 
Inducted    Into  service  provided  at   the   time 
they   were  Inducted   that  they  could  be  re- 
tained in   tne   service  longer   than  a  year  If 
Congress  determined  the  emergency  demanded 
It.     The  National  Guard  men,  In  effect,  en- 
listed for  3  years  or  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency    There  is  nc  breaiclng  faith  with  these 
men.    Purthermore  they  have  proved  by  their 
training  service  and  the;r  gtnerai  deportment 
and  behavior  in  camp  that  they  are  a  fine  'ct- 
of  patriotic  Americans     It  l5  solely  a  questicn 
&S  to  whc-her  the  emergency  reciulres   their 
retention      I    am    sure    that    these    mi  n    lu 
trp.ini.ng  would  say  they  wart  to  stay  In  the 
service  if  the  emergency  requires.    The  Chief 
of  Staff,  who  should  knew,  says  that  it  dors. 
He  has  so  recommended  to  Coiigress.     Con- 
gress should  act  promptly  and  favorably  on 
his  recommendation  " 

MiLO  J    Warneb. 
National  Commander,  tac  American  Legion. 

Boston,  Mass. ..August  10.  1941. 
John  W.  McCormack. 
Member  rf  Congren-t, 

-   Washington.  D  C: 
la  accordance   with  resolution  adopted  at 
rec  nt  department   encampm.ent  urge  adop- 
tion   of    Ser.ate     bill    extending    service     of 
selectees  and  National  Guard 

Joseph  Peterson, 
Department  of  Mas'tachusett^  Veterans 

0/  Foreign  War.';  of  United  States. 


Wtd'!',  '-rfov    August  13.  1941 

TELEGKAMS.    LETTER,    AND    RESOLUTION 
ON   KF I  EN  HON   OF  SOLDIERS 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr  Sp-aker. 
under  !ea\t>  to  ext;  nd  my  lenv^rk.s  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  follow. nc  telesram.-;, 
letter    and  resolution: 

Dts  MoiNrs    low  \    .A:i(j:<.-:  I?    I'.Ul 
Hen    John  W    McCiRMfiK 

ILuse  Ofice  Bu'.'.d'.no. 

W.i<'i:-.jton.  D    C  : 

You  iv.:iy  u.«e  the  {cL.w.i.g  as  \\.u  desiie  in 
the  con>. deration  of  reiei.tan  ot  -iltcues 

■  Tho  American  L«.g...n  feiK  s;:uai.cn  de- 
mands enactiiieut  cf  i.eee.-^sary  iftiislaticn  to 
Intur-j  ki-epiiig  mtac;  d'c.rir.i:  emerger.cy  'rccp 
U'.it.s  slr^aC.y  trained  a;-..-l  reteiv.cn  cf  se- 
Ipc'e*^  in  siTviee  We  wa:.f  we  need,  we 
luust  have  an  Arir.y  a. .a  a  N.cy  prepared  to 


N\:- 


Jht.    .^.MERiCAN    Legion, 
NM    Li  .i.si.ATivx  Committee.      ' 
\Vas.'M'>g:<  v    D    C  .  August  11.  1941. 

My  Di:.\r  Congressman:  For  20  years  the 
American  Legion  has  advocated  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  a  program  for  uni- 
versal militViry  training  In  order  that  the 
y  ung  nianliood  cf  our  country  would  be 
prepared  to  serve  efficiently  In  the  event  of 
an    emergency 

On  September  If-"  1940,  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940  CoTigre.s.',  did  this  because  of  the 
emeicenoy  threatening  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly the  'crl-^is  confrontir.g  us  is  more 
serious  today  than  it   was  at  that  time. 

The  national  ccniniander,  Milo  J.  Warner. 
ha.s  repeatedly  s'att  d  to  the  country  that  the 
American  Legion  feels  the  situation  demands 
th'^  cn;ict:nent  of  necessary  legislation  to 
Insure  keeping  intact,  during  the  emergency, 
trix-p  units  already  t;:::ned  and  reterilicn  of 
silectees  in  .-t^tvict 

Tie    Atr.encan    Le.;ion    supports    unquall- 
ftetl.y     li  iji^Iation     €:ttcnding     the     training 
pe:!  .a  Iv:.    an  addulonal   18  months,  and  we 
it.qu'».-r  your  support  cf  this  legislation. 
V  ry  sincerely  yours. 

John  Tiio.\i.^s  Taylor, 

Di-ecti.,!-.  Sutior.al  Legislative  Committee. 


•     RE^oirT'.^N  Fi   R  r'~iN-\?NTI    N  ■    F  M  \SSACHt7SETTS 
I  m)FHAT:i"N    OF    IAF~R 

j  Whereas  a  vic-.cry  cf  the  Axis  Powers  in 
the  prest  :;'  war  wr  e.Id  constitute  a  fatal  blew 
to  dcmrcrary  ail  f  v-t  the  world;  and 

Whereas  frr;n  their  Internal  actions  the 
Germ.=in  aid  Italian  Governments  have  dera- 
r nitrated  th°y  are  savage  enemies  of  organ- 
ized later:   arc! 

Whereas  cr.lv  with  a  defeat  of  the  Axis  can 
th^re  be  any  hepe  iha:  various  social  gains, 


painful^  estatlished  since  the  last  war,  can 
be  maintained:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolted.  That  this  convention  call  on  the 
National  Government  to  take  any  steps 
thought  wise  by  the  administration,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Army 
Chief  cf  Staff,  Secretary  oi  the  Navy,  and 
ether  r  'sponsible  agencies  to  "keep  at  ma:ti- 
mum  eiaciency  the  United  StatesArmy,  Nav7. 
and  def  mse  program;  and  be  it  fttther 

Resoled.  That  this  convention  urge  and 
will  EU  ipcrt  whatever  action  is  deemed  nec- 
essary 3y  the  administration  to  malie  sure 
that  Ar  lerlcan  aid  reaches  our  heroic  English 
brother  s;  and  be  it  further 

iJcsolicd,  That  this  convention  pledge  It- 
self to  ;he  moral  unity  demanded  by  an  un- 
limited national  emergency;  and  be  it  further 
Rcso  vcd.  That  copies  cf  this  resolution  be 
sent  t(  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
to  the  constituent  members  cf  the  Massa- 
cHusct  s  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to  the 
Preside  it  and  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Ame;idment:  Call  on  the  National  Govern- 
ment 1 3  take  necessary  steps  with  the  advice 
and  CO  isent  of  Congress. 


The  i«p«blicans  Keep  Faith  With  the 
Pesi)le  and  Reaffirm  Their  Peace 
Pledges 

■LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HO.N.  LEW;S  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr, 


Wednesday,  August  13,  1941 


THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
wheliiiing  desire  of  the  people  In  this 
country  is  for  peace.  In  public-opinion 
throughout  the  Nation  Americans 
have  pxpressed  their  opposition  to  enter- 
ing a  foreign  conflict.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration, step  by  step.  Is  leading  this  Na- 
tion Into  war,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
pecpi.  Our  disheartened  and  discour- 
aged icitizens  can  now  take  hope  from  a 
clearicut  declaration  by  the  Republican 
minority  that  they  reaffirm  their  pledge 
to  avpid  participation  in  a  foreign  con- 
flict. The  minority  party  is  now  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
counjiy, 

O.    i".    DE.VOUNCES    IGNORING    Or    CONGRESS    BY 
ROOtEVELT  IN   STEPS  LEADING  TO   WAR — HOUSE 
UP  REAFFIRMS  PLEDGE  TO  AVOID  PARTICIPA- 
IN    FOREIGN   CONFLICT 

sed  by  President  Roosevelt  s  constant 
rd  of  Congress  In  undertaking  steps  In 
the  fdrplgn  field,  a  majority  of  the  House  Re- 
publican membership  In  conference  have 
d  a  resolution  condemning  "all  execu- 
cts  and  proceedings  which  might  lead 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States." 

Th<i  resolution,  supported  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  the  House  Republicans,  re- 
Iterated  the  party's  platform  pledges  of  last 
year  opposing  involvement  of  this  country  In 
fore:gn  wars.  The  Republican  group  likewise 
pointed  to  the  Democratic  platform  pledge 
againtt  sending  "our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces 
to  ftait  In  foreign  lands." 
Thi  text  of  the  resolution  was  as  follows: 
"The  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  believing  that  the  people 
of  th    United  Stales  are  entitled  to  a  definite 
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expression  of  our  views  on  national  6iiei\~c 
and  foreign  policy,  hereby  declare: 

"I.  We  affirm  the  pledge  of  our  1940  party 
platform:  "The  Republican  Party  Is  firmly  op- 
posed to  involving  this  Natian  In  foreign  war  ' 
•We  approve  the  restatement  of  this  prin- 
ciple subsequently  written  Into  the  1940  Dem- 
ocratic Party  platform:  'W  >  will  not  partici- 
pate In  foreign  wars,  and  wi  will  not  send  our 
Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  ".o  fight  In  foreign 
lands  outside  of  the  Amerl:as,  except* in  case 
of  attack 

•'We  demand  the  fulf  Umcnt  of  these 
plecges 

"2.  We  reaffirm  the  decla-ation  in  our  party 
platform:  ••  •  •  We  condemn  all  Executive 
acts  and  proceedings  which  might  lead  to  war 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 

"3.  We  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  oui  party 
platform,  as  follows:  -OU'-  national  defense 
must  be  so  strong  that  no  unfriendly  power 
shall  ever  set  loot  en  Amtrican  soil  To  as- 
sure this  strength  our  nat  onal  economy  the 
true  basis  of  Americas  delense,  must  ne  fiee 
of  unwarranted  Government  interference 

"We  firmly  believe  in  mi.lntaining  anc  up- 
holding the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  safeguard- 
ing this  hemisphere  from  foreign  Invasion. 
We  insist  that  our  natlona  defense  be  strong 
enough  to  accomplish  these  objectives 

"4.  The  lease-lend  policy  was  presented  to 
the  American  people  as  a  measure  shcrt  of 
war  We  Insist  that  it  be  administered  as  a 
short-of-war  measure 

"We  are  convinced  that  this  declaration  of 
policy  is  overwhelmingly  stipported  by  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  and  that  such  a  pr-gram 
will  assure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
national  unity  and  securly." 


Men  Under  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  YlY.M.Xr.KS 

or 

HON.  SOL  I5LG0M 

Of     NFVV    Yi    P.K 

IN  THF   HOr?E  OF    RIPHF-ENTATIVES 


Wcdncsdiiij    Aucu.'t  13,  1911 


EDITORIAL    FPOM    y.K\7    YORK  TIMES   OP 
WEDNE^nAY    AUr.U.ST  13.   1941 


all.  m  South  Amciica.  and  given  our  enemies 
a  legit;:-nate  chance  to  rejoice  ever  the  appar- 
ent hall-heartednes?  of  our  delense  effort 

It  is  deeply  regrettable  that  a  single  vote 
ehould  have  determined  the  margin  by  which 
the  House  chose  yesterday  to  hted  the  clear 
warnings  sounded  by  General  Marshall  and 
Secretkrv  Hui:     But  at  least  It  Is  now  certain 
that  the'i..  v^   An.tr.c.n  Army  will  be  kept  in- 
tact.   And  belore  our  enemies  abroad  attempt 
to  draw  large  conclusions  from  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  in  the  House  they  wUl  do 
well  to  note — what  any  American  could  tell 
them— that  considerations  of  domestic  poli- 
tics   had    an    Important    part    in    the    result 
Unfortunately,  Republicans  in  Congress   are 
still     playing    the    old-fashioned     American 
game  of  politics  and  still  trying  to  maneuver 
themselves  Intr  a  position  in  which  they  can 
profit,  some  day    from  a  hoped-for   popular 
"reaction"  against  the  President's  leadership. 
As  a   consequence  of    the   decision   which 
Congress  has  new  made,  a  great  many  young 
Americans  who  will  soon  have  contributed  a 
full  year  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
country  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a  fur- 
ther sacrifice.     But  they  make  this  sacrifice 
now   to  forestall  a   worse   sacrifice   later  on. 
Thev  give  their  time  In  order  that  an  unpre- 
pared American  Army  may  not  be  butchered 
In  a  war  brought  on  by  Its  own  weakness,  or 
an    unprepared    country    be    exposed    to    the 
whims  of  a  dictator.    The  price  is  high      But 
In  this  uncertain  world  of  1941  It  is  a  good 
bargain. 


Decentralization  of  Government  Agencies 

EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

IN  ll-.E  HOr'-E  OF  RFPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  Auru-t  1-    ii^-ll 


lodged  m  the  ConGrc^?.  I  think  I  can 
say  without  frar  cf  contradiction  that 
such  apencie.-  are  not  gomp  to  be  moved 
from  Washington,  at  h  a.st  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  agcnc:e<  It  mipht  be  pos- 
sible to  decentralize  certain  diviMons  of 
the  agencies;  and  if  that  can  be  d^^ne 
without  impairing  the  service,  it  should 
be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  SvK  lal  Security 
Commission,  varicu.-  b:;inc!ii  .s  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultuie,  ih.'  Dti-iitment 
of.  Commerce,  Department  ({  the  In- 
terior, and  some  independent  i..:  ncus 
can  be  moved  to  the  field  and  sl^.ould  be 
moved  to  the  field. 

Naturally,  I  want  my  city  and  State, 
both  being  centrally  located,  tn  rtceive 
consideration  in  connection  with  any 
transfers.  At  the  present  time  tt.^  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  and  tiie  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Public  W.k^  .^?'r-y  arc 
making  a  survey,  at  •!.•  ique-t  ui  the 
Piesident,  to  determ.:  i  ^  :'..it  branches 
of  departments  and  what  a-incies  mipht 
be  moved  to  the  field.  T...  Ccmir.ittee 
en  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  ol  the 
House  is  likewi.se  givins  t!r.-  matter  it^ 
attention.  The  ?ondition  m  Washing- 
ton, both  from  the  standpoint  of  hou'^- 
ing  Government  offices  a->^  well  as  find- 
ing places  to  live  for  employees  of  the 
Government,  ha;;  become  so  congested 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  situation 
be  coiTected  wherever  it  is  posMble. 

Until  action  is  tak- n  tn  tr.in.sfer  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  no  complaint  whatever 
is  heard,  but  when  the  order  is  issued 
then  complaints  are  leceiv.-d.  instigated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  apency  involved  and  those 
doing  business  with  the  agency. 

Now,  Ifjt  us  take  for  instance  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  B^ard  and  the 
Home  Owners'  L«an  Corporation.  The 
Older  has  been  i.^su.'d  to  move  this  or- 


Mr.  BLOOM  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  nn  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tiicrein  the  following  edi- 
torial from  today's  issae  of  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  'M^t    Under  Arms." 

I  From  the  New  Y    rk  T.n  ft^  cl  August  13.  19411 

MFN  VNl'f  R  ^r.MS 

When  the  House  of  ".Representatives  voted 
yesterday  on  the  proposal  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent   period   of   military    training   under    the 
Selective    Service    Act     t    had    before    it    the 
advice   of    the   two   puMic  officials   above  aU 
others  whose  expert  opinion  on  this  question 
was  entitled  to  respect.    The  Chief  ol  Staff  of 
the   Army   had   warned   the   House   that   the 
result  of  failure  to  apprDve  this  plan  would  be 
"virtual    disbandment    or    immobilization    of 
two-thirds  of  our  trailed  enlisted  strength.' 
and  that  this  in  turn    •might  well  Involve  a 
national    traRfdv  -      Tie    Secretan'    of    State 
had  warned  the  House  that  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posal would  have  '  ar  .-xceedingly  bad  effect- 
on    this   countrvs   position    In    international 
affairs     There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  thU  diagnosis.     Rejection 
of  the  plan  would  hav^  dismayed  our  friends 
abroad   in  Europe,  u:  A-ia,  a:.ci  perhaps,  abcve 


Mr  COCHRAN  Mr  Sp' aker  for 
maiiV  year:-  I  havt  advocated  dt  centrali- 
zationof  Givcrnment  apcncies  where  it 
clearly  develops  that  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
agency  involved. 

As  we  all  know,  fnere  is  not:ung  m  the 
Constitution  that  requites  Government 
departments  and  mde p  ndent  agencies 
to  be  located  tu  Wa.-hinpton.  but  there  is 
in  some  cf  thi  basic  laws  provisions 
where  at  la.^t  Pait  of  a  department  cr 
Governmeni  att-.  ncy  mu.=T  be  located  ui 
the  Capital.  < 

For  instance,  the  Intu>ta-e  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  the  Securities  and  Exchanpe  Com- 
mission,   the    Federal    Ccmimunications 
Commission,  and  the  Taritl  Commission 
are  in  a  wav   aeencies  cf  the  Congress, 
although     independent     establishments 
and  directlv  answerable  to  the  Pre.sidint. 
T  .  u-.oy^-  these  agencies  from,  Washing- 
ton   natuiallv.    it    would   be   a    mistake. 
The    Cnncre.^s    !<=    charged    wit!;    certain 
responsibilities,  but   it  is  impo.s.Mble  for 
the  Congress  without  aid   to  carry  out 
the  obligations,  and  it  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  Congress  set   up  some  of  the 
independent  establishments,  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Fed- 
eral  Trade    CommLssion,    and   so    forth, 
delegating  to  those  Comimissions  power 


pamzation   to    r^i'-w 


York.     Immediately 


complaints  are  receivi'd  and  articles  are 
published  in  n'^wspapers  to  the  effect 
that  the  Board  wa-  m  di.sagr»'ement  in 
reference  to  the  tran-ftr. 

In  order  to  kr-ep  the  records  straight,  I 
include  as  part  ol  my  remarks  two  re- 
leases, one  of  August  5  and  one  of  Aug- 
ust 8.  which  refer  to  the  transfer  of  the 
Federal  Heme  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
affilicitec  organizaticn<.  Ti\o  releases 
follow: 

V.  A-HiN>.T>  N      A-..f:u-i     4  —In     compliar.ce 
With  the  direclicn  ot  the  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  announced   to- 
day that  the  Beard  and   mo=t  of  the  super- 
visory operations  of   the  ,,Fedfral  H^me  LcHn 
Bank  System,  the  Ftde:a;  Savings  and  Ljan 
Insurance  Coipo-ation.  and  the  H^-nie  Owners' 
Loan   Coipor^ii.  n    would    be    transferred    to 
New  York  di;r;i::  tl.i   period  be' ween  Septem- 
ber 15  and  S^  ;  :    mb-  r  2y      It  is  exp  end  that 
the  work   ■  :    l^  I-:-.:  :-'   'ht   space   which   h:,s 
been  leastci  .r  2  P..:k  A\ei.uf-    New  York  Citv, 
for  the  occuparcy  cf  the  three  agci-cies    will 
be   completed    by    the    middle    ol    September 
and  that  practically  all  ol  the  units  can  be 
moved  about  tnat  time,  ..liliLuph  it   is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  them  cani.o:  be  transU  rred 
bt'fore  the  last  of  September 

In  conformity  with  the  irquirements  of 
the  statutes  as  set  forth  m  an  opinion  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  by  the  Attorney 
General  there  will  l^e  retained  in  Washing- 
ton such  representaticn  of  the  bank  system, 
the   Insurance    Corpcraticn,    and   the    Hom« 


if 
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Our'T-.    I.,  nn  Ccrprr-i'.  i^n  a-  1?  r.ccc-'ary  to 
mP(.f    cu'-h   r^q';'.rf■Irf■;';^' 

In  a  d.-rr".-!!  bulletin  tc  employee^  the 
B-iartl  m:idc  fl<nr  thaV  as  a  resuit  cf  the 
Ftp  ;dtr. '  ^  ric-  :.t  Expciitive  crder  em- 
pl(  \»f--  vklitrt-  conditions  warrant  may  be 
pr  .rir  1  (i.  lidii>{.'rrrd.  or  iisi-gnccl  as 
pf  !n;)')y  as  convi-nient  to  pc?lt!uns  \vitl-..:i 
or  outside  of  the  aBfr.cle^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  F-d'-ral  H.  mt  D^an  Bank  Beard 
inthout  loss  cit  the  civil-servicc  s-tatus  th.  v 
Wi^ukJ  dcquire  by  remaminK  in  thfir  prt-ht-ru 
pcjMr'.cns  It  »  IS  announcfd  al-i-  tliat  tlie 
Board  had  t.ceu  d.-^ur^d  that  full  dfp;irf- 
ment;;!  .-tatus  cf  pn.plcA-ee«  of  t!ie  B.tI: 
Bt'ard  ar.d  .'-  a.'.enrK'--  remnvod  t.~  Nt  w  Y  rk 
will    l.e    ma:r-.'ain'cl 

Ar:  i;  k.;' u.i  ■;■  ~  are  bfin.c:  m:ule  by  the 
Bi^arcl  f(;r  j'-':;n»:  up  ■^pfCia!  v.:  :•'  iii  Wa5h- 
InKlon  ana  .il-o  in  Nf-.v  Yurk  tlirnmh  wh.i'ii 
empl'7ye«'?>  ■'■.ll  hi  ..blc  'c  ■,ht..:r.  pr  !n;.'.y 
full  lnfCTm.iti"n  a>  ti...  l-.du?'.:.^  la'-ili-;.'^  r'-- 
ta;:,ab;o  ;::  ,.:.(!  around  New  Y'  ik  wrh  rn-ts 
ni;c!  rir.c!:t :'  •:»  A!!  employe's  are  r>  rrv'-tod 
tn  till'  r>rr!Vi,tiv  with  the  Pt-rsoi-.r.Pl  Dtpart- 
nif:.t  l:if>''.r!n<<*ii  n  a?  tc  their  r.erd.- 


W^>=iiiNGT"N  AU:.U'-t  8— Jrh:i  H  Fnbf-,-. 
Ch  i; -m;!:;  i*  'hr  Ffdfral  H  nip  I.i  ni  BitiIc 
Bi  ard     »<<!«%•    «:ild  ; 

Certain  mi>l>'ndi:i»?  reports.  co;.cern;n? 
the  reir.i  \;tl  i  f  rr.uch  cf  the  Federal  Heme 
Loan  B,i;ik  B<iard  v^ork  from  WaMn!.j:..Ti. 
call  for  a  stateniiiu  of  the  reci,rded  facts. 
Contrary  t  i  ruinf-r-i  circulated.  tlie  vcte«  uf 
the  four  B  arf!  n-.embers  whc  were  m  the 
cifv  authi T.ziME  the  lea^e  of  f^pace  in  New 
Y'  rk  w>  re  ujianimous  All  four  members 
of  the  Board  also  voted  alike  on  nrces.'^ary 
re>oluiicns  prov.dm^  f(ir  the  removal  of  our 
three  aiiencies  The  statement  tc  the  press 
on  Aut;vi.«t  5.  annour.clp..k!  tha*  members  of 
th'  Board  a*  we!!  as  ctl.er  executives  and 
employee';  shruld  make  'he  move  wa.-  also 
approved^bv  the  f  nr  men^bers  cf  the  B(-a:d 
Who  wtTe  present,  without  a  sirk^le  nek;at!ve 
8ViC.:e«:  ;on 

"I'  i.«  true  that  ^Ahen  removal  from  \V\u--:i- 
lnk;'oi:  w.i.s  fir.^t  cU.-.cussied  the  meniber>  :f 
the  Board,  in  ccnim-in  with  mti.«t  of  our  em- 
plrvtM^s.  e\prp?s"d  their  preferences  for  re- 
mamine  \x\  Whshmtrton  It  wa.-  agreed  h  ,w- 
ever  that  if  we  were  to  mov>\  the  Board 
Could  not  rii.^crunii'.ate  in  its  own  lav.ir  by 
ln-^i.siin><  that  its  members  and  certain  well- 
paid  execntnes  >lior.ld  coi.vmue  to  live  in 
Wa.-hmijrcn  while  hundrids  of  empicyL-e.-  cf 
mt  dera'e  inconits  wt  re  being  a.-krd  to  mi  ve 
at  c<"n'-iderab!e  dt'comfcrt  an.d  ■.:■!  -<^on'.e  ca--"* 
at  Hiati  rial  sacriftc-,'  The  statement  which 
h's  alM!  been  marie  that  60  p  rcent  of  i  ur 
emplovee-'i  are  dechiunij  to  consider  n;ovii;c 
Is  al.so  with  lit  fouruiation  We  do  not  know 
how  mun.y  of  our  people  cannot  go.  Rtpl.cs 
to  the  ques-tionnalre  we  subm;"teri  only  h.st 
Tue.«(.lav   have  not   yet   teen   re'urnrd 

"As  hae  been  a:>nounced.  the  Board  will 
C'Miiinue  to  have  ii^  Wa.^hmgton  a  sm.iU  or- 
ganisation of  ample  si/e  to  take  care  of  all 
work  which  must  be  done  here  and  main- 
tain all  necessary  contacts 

"It  is  of  course,  true  that  moving  from 
Wa^htncTon  wdl  involve  some  inconvenience. 
not  only  to  Board  members  but  other  em- 
pl  n-ees  and  it  will  n-.ean  some  extra  work 
for  our  exec\itives.  but  when  the  transfer  is 
effected  there  will  be  no  interference  with 
the  efSc'.ency  of  cur  operation  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  every  Gv^vernment  department  and 
agency  in  Washington  that  can  in  this  emer- 
gency possibly  m.ake  room  available  for  de- 
fens*"  units  which  must  be  here  should  do  so 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  forget  personal  In- 
coi-.vemence  An  especially  favored  section  of 
the  civil  population  in  the  present  emergency 
should  in  the  common  Interest  respond  as 
readily  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  as  do  the  armed  forces." 


The  United  States  and  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    M.\';S>i'  HfSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wtd»i  ^diiy.  AuQu  t  13.  1941 


Mr.   I^IcCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  It 

ha;  been  the  cci--i~t  -r.t  i  ndeavcr  cf  the 
Gcvoi-niTif  nt  r.t  t!:e  United  States  to  per- 
«;uade    *hf    J>iru:v -p    Government    that 


Japan's  fa- 


ts consisted  in  pur- 


suinc  tho  policies  of  internaticna]  con- 
du  ■'  wl-i.ch  this  Gcveriin.cnt  advocates. 
On  July  If),  1937.  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  cf  the  conflict  between  Japan 
and  China,  thf  S*^cretary  of  State  made  , 
a  .'^fat^'nient  in  lotrard  to  the  position  of  ^ 
this  Govornment  concerning  interna-  | 
tirna!  situation.^  and  problems  in  various  I 
pa:rs  of  the  world  in  regard  to  which  this 
Gcv-rnmint  was  dpcplv  concerned.  Ref- 
erence wa>  made  m  that  statement  to 
the  pi'.nLip;'  of  .^tipport  for  the  proc- 
esses of  r.c^Ttia':!  M  and  agreement  by 
peaceful  mean.'^.  rf  faithful  observance 
of  in?eina'io:'.a!  ■:;:;/:)';■  !'-  and  treaties, 
of  the  mod  ficii:  n  by  rd^rly  processes 
of  treaties  and  a.;i cements  when  neces- 
sary cf  rc.-pfc:  tor  the  rights  of  other 
nation.'?,  of  effertivc  equality  of  com- 
mercial trea'niont  and  opportunity,  of 
promotion  of  ecom  inic  stability  and  se- 
curity universally,  and  nf  the  reduction 
and  liniitat;on  cf  arm.im.  nt.s.  In  a  fur- 
ther public  statement  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Sta'e  on  Aueu.-t  23  1931.  it  was 
rxpre^>Iy  <h3wn  that  'hr-e  principles 
uere  m.ade  applicable  to  the  far  eastern 
iri'uarion. 

A.s  the  far  eastern  conflict  continued 
and  as  hostilities  spread.  American  na- 
tionals' rights  and  mtcrr-.^ts.  as  well  as  ' 
the  national>'  richts  and  interests  of 
other  countries.  -ufTer-d  from  the  acts 
of  Japanese  authorities  or  their  agents. 
Thi.s  Government  -ought  with  persistence 
and  patience  to  obtain  redress  from  the 
Japane'-e  Government;  it  has  endeavored 
through  diplomatic  means  and  by  a  rea- 
soned approach  to  protect  America!-:  in- 
terests and  rights  in  the  Far  Ea.n  and  to 
m.aintain  the  principle?  of  foreign  policy 
which  this  country  regards  as  funda- 
mental. It  ha.s  declared  Japan  and 
China  responsible,  respectively,  so  far  as 
there  is  such  re.-=ponsibility  recognized 
under  international  law.  for  the  acts  of 
their  respective  authonLie.«  in  China 
which  have  caused  injury  tc  or  the  dta'h 
of  American  nationals  or  danger  'o  or 
loss  of  American  property.  It  has  ab- 
stained from  giving  assent  to  situations 
brought  about  in  contravention  of  in- 
ternational law  and  treaties  and  by  un- 
warranted use  of  force. 

This  Government  has  had,  in  the  Far 
East  as  elsewhere,  over  and  above  its 
concern  for  the  protection  of  its  nation- 
als' interests,  a  paramount  aim,  namely 
to  support  orderly  processes  in  interna- 
tional Intercourse. 


The  Secretary  of  State  on  April    17, 
1940,  made  a  public  declaration  seating 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  ques- 
tion of  stability,  peace,  and  security  in 
the  entire  Pacific  area  if  there  should  be 
any  big  alteration  of  the  status  quo  of  the 
Netheiiand  East  Indies.     He  called  at- 
tention on  September  4,  1940.  to  the  an- 
nouncejd  desire  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  several  other  govern- 
ments, including  the  Government  of  Ja- 
pan, that  there  be  preserved  unimpaired 
the  principles  of  the  status  quo.   On  Sep- 
^temberi  23,  1940,  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  rnpved   by   developments   in   Indo- 
china io  state  that  it  appeared  obvious 
that  tie  status  quo  in  Indochina   was 
being  ctsturbed  under  duress.   The  Presi- 
dent inia  message  to  Congress  on  January 
26.  194t),  declared  that  this  country  must 
commit  itself  "to  full  support  of  all  those 
resoluti>  peoples  everywhere,  who  are  re- 
sistingj  aggression  and  who  are  therebs 
keepinfe  war  away  from  our  hemisphere.' 
Thi4^ Government  has,  in  dealing  with 
the  fa^  eastern  situation,  exercised  great 
patiente  in  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment Cf  Japan  might  perceive  that  the 
best  Interests  of  Japan  lie  in  developing 
amicat>le  relations  with  the  United  Stales 
and  otjher  peacefully  inclined  nations. 

Thejjapanese  occupation  of  Manchuiia 
in  1931  and  the  setting  up  in  that  terri- 
tory ol  a  regime  under  Japanese  control 
under  the  name  of  Manchukuo  consti- 
tuted the  first  sericus  breach  in  the  basis 
of  international  relations  which  had  been 
establibhed  in  the  Far  East  by  the  Wash- 
ington! Conference  Treaties  of  1922. 
Hardli  had  Japan  initiated  consolidation 
of  its ;  control  over  Manchuria  when  it 
began  ito  carry  out  a  consistent  policy  of 
squee^ng  out  foreign  interests.  Follow- 
ing tic  Japanese  rnilitary  operations 
againstt  the  Chinese  forces  which  began 
in  Julj"  1937  and  which  have  resulted  in 
Japantse  occupation  of  large  areas  of 
China!  the  Japanese  set-up  in  the  occu- 
pied M'eas  puppet  regimes,  following  the 
pattern  of  Manchukuo,  which  instituted 
a  sysflem  of  trade  and  exchange  con- 
trol and  monopolies  of  a  character  dis- 
criminatory in  favor  of  Japanese  trade 
and  business.  The  trend  of  Japanese 
policy  in  China  proper  as  well  as  in  Man- 
churia indicates  clearly  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  is  seeking  to  establish 
in  areas  under  its  military  occupation  a 
general  preference  for  and  superiority  cf 
Japanese  interest  which  will  frustrate  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  open  door  and  deprive  nationals  of 
third  {)0wers  of  equal  opportunity  or  even 
of  any  opportunity. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
an  enlargement  of  Japan's  objectives, 
which  originally  envisaged  reducing 
China"  to  the  status  of  a  unit  in  Japan's 
new  Older  in  Greater  East  Asia,  but  which 
have  now  been  extended  to  include  the 
colonial  possessions  of  European  powers 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pa- 
cific. From  previous  experience  and  cur- 
rent dfvelopments  in  those  parts  of  China 
which  have  come  under  Japanese  control 
we  know  that  the  new  order  means  politi- 
cal subservience  within  the  area  to  the 
will  ol  Japan,  and  means  economical 
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employment  of  th?  resources  of  the  area 
concerned  to  the  enhancement  cf  the 
military  and  econt  mic  strength  cf  Japan. 
'On  November  25, 1936  Japan  and  Ger- 
many concluded  the  so-called  ami-Com- 
intern pact  to  which  Italy  later  became 
a  party,  and  on  Septembei  27.  1940.  the 
conclusion  by  Japan.  Germany,  and  Italy 
of  a  tripartite  agreement  of  alliance  was 
announced.  Shortly  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  alliarce  both  the  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  {.nd  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aflairs  issued  s'.atements  of  an 
intent  clearly  designed  to  intimidate  the 
United  Slates. 

The  Japanese  occupation  of  Manchu- 
ria in  1931  gave  a  strong  impetus  to 
the  expansion  cf  Japr^n's  armnments. 
with  the  result  that  Japan's  economy 
has  been  largely  subord.nated  to  military 
and  naval  requirernents. 

On  September  27.  1940   the  world  was 
infcrm.ed  oSciaUy  of  the  conclusion  by 
Japan   Germany,  and  Italj  of  a  tripar- 
tite   agieement    of    alUante.    This    an- 
nouncement follovcd  a  ."^teadily  develop- 
ing trend  in  Japarese  foreign  policy      As 
an  illustiaiicn  of  this  development,  men- 
tion mav  be  made  of  the  changes  in  the 
phraseology  adopted  in  Japanese  official 
utterances  on  fcreicn  policy  In  the  past 
3    vears      When    Japan    sent    troops    to 
north  China  in  July  1927  Prim.e  Minister 
Kcnoye  stated  that  this  action  was  taken 
only  "to  preserve  -he  peace  of  east  Asia." 
On  November  3.  1938.  while  Prince  Kon- 
oye  was  still  Prime  Mini.'.ter.  the  Japa- 
ne-^e  Government  issued  a  formal  state- 
ment in  which  it  announced  that  Japan 
was  seeking  the  eitablishment  cf  "a  new 
order"  based  upon  "coordination  between 
Japan.  Manchukuo.  and  China  in  politi- 
cal, economic,  cultural,  and  other  fields  " 
On  August  1.  1940.  Prmce  Konoye   who 
had  again  becom?  Prime  Minister,  stated 
that  Japan  sough:  the  construction  of  "a 
new  order  for  greater  east  Asia,"     Still 
later  the  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  stated  to  Am.bassador  Grew  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Japan  tt?  create 
6  "new  order  in  greater  east  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  south  se:is";  and  on  October  4. 
1940.  Prime  Minister  Konoye  referred  to 
the  aim  of  the   alliance  with  Germany 
r.nd  Italy  as  joint  cooperation  to  estab- 
lish "a  new  world  order," 

Tlie  technique  developed  by  Japan  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  trade  of  large 
ereas  in  the  Far  East  has  become  quite 
familiar  through  its  use  in  Munchuna 
and  north  China.  The  first  step  is  mili- 
tary occupation;  the  second  step  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Japanese-controlled 
regime;  the  third  step  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  currency;  the  fourth  step  is  the 
attempt  to  drive  out  the  Chinese  na- 
tional currency,  the  pegging  of  a  new 
currency  to  the  yen,  coupled  with  the 
imposition  of  exchange  and  import  and 
export  controls  which  operated  to  per- 
mit a  comparatively  free  flow  of  funds 
and  merchandise  between  the  occupied 
area  concerned  and  Japan  but  which 
operate  to  restrict  and  impede  the  flow 
.  of  funds  and  merchandise  between  the 
areas  concerned  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

ECONOMIC    AND    STRATEGIC    IMPORTANCE    OF   THE 

r  'R   F\«^TERN    AREA 

Th-'  follcwmc  excorp-s  quoted  from  an 
aiucie   in   the   Geocrhphical   Review   for 
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April  1940  by  Robert  Burnt;:  H.ill  under 
the  title  •Am.erican  Raw  Material  E>efi- 
ciencies  and  Regional  Dependence"  may 
be  of  interest; 

We  ccme  now  to  those  most  liof>ortant  cf    ; 
all  e«.urces  ol  eiratecic  materials — the  lands   | 
west  of  the  Pacific.    By  •»  pyram.dal  frror  ci 
geography"    the  United  States  finds  Itself  so    , 
vitally    and    overmhelmin^ly    depei.dent    en    . 
southeastern    Asia    that    cur    entire    foreign    i 
pohcy  must  be  adjusted  to  that  l?ct      What    i 
Is  to  be  cur  atmuce  toward  Japanese  expan-    i 
siou?     Of  what  value  Guam''     Are  we  tc  re-    | 
Imquieh    the    Phllippme    Islands?     Can    we   | 
stai.d  by  idly  il  Germany  Invades  the  Nether-   I 
lands,   mother   ccuntry   of   the   East    Indian    | 
colonies?     These   and  many  other  questions    , 
are   involved.     It   is  not   an   exaggeration  to    | 
say   that   the  United  States  »culd  be  cc»m-   | 
pelled,  fcr  its  existence  as  a  major  industrial 
state,  to  wage  war  against  any  power  or  peters 
that  might  thi^eateu  to  sever  oiu  trade  lines 
With  this  part  of  the  world. 

Under  present  conditions  southeastern  Asia 
supplies  the  bulk,  if  not  all.  of  five  lirsi- 
prur.ty  materials:  Manila  fiber  (100  percent ». 
quinine  (S9  percent*,  rubber  (98  percent). 
silk  (98  percent i,  and  tin  (93  percent).  It 
also  supplies  the  bulk  of  two  seccnd-prionty 
materials:  Tungsten  (92  percent)  and  mica 
(61  percent  of  preferred  grade).  The  btilk  cf 
coconut -sliell  char  is  also  produced  la  this 
reg.on  We  Import  as  well  large  quantities  cf 
antimony  from  China,  chromium  fiom  the 
deposits  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  wh.ch  are 
being  rapidly  developed,  manganese  from 
British  India,  and  wool  from  China  and  In- 
dia. From  tlie  South  Pacific  come  large 
quantities  of  chronuum  from  French  Oceania 
and  wool  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
Some  nickel  can  be  obtained  from  New  Cale- 
donia. The  Netherlands  Indies  have  recently 
developed  an  important  aluminum-mining 
Industry,  for  which  Germany  has  been  the 
chief  market.  New  nickel  deposits  are  new 
under  operation  on  the  offshore  islands  of 
Sumatra. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  lands  beyoni 
the  Pacific  could  completely  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  United  States  In  10  of  'he  If 
strategic  commcdlties.  6  of  which  are  first 
priority.  Two  more  first-priority  commodi- 
ties and  one  third-priority  material  might 
also  be  entirely  obtained  from  southcasten 
Asia  within  a  short  time:  chromium,  mai.- 
ganese  and  aluminum.  The  rapidly  growlnR 
chromium  industry  ol  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  of  particular  significance  to  us  We  coull 
also  obtain  Important  quantities  of  nickel 
and  optical  glas^  In  fact,  only  2  of  the  17 
materials  seem  to  be  without  productive  ca- 
pacity in  this  area:  quartz  crj-stal  and  quick- 
silver 

Certainly  no  other  part  of  the  world  bear- 
so  vital  a  relationship  to  the  United  States 
in    case    of    emergency       Fortuijately     these 
I    lands  are  accessible  to  us  by   way  of  either 
the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic     There  Is  no  very 
'    important  dlflerencc  in  distance  between  the 
Panama  Canal  route  and  the  two  alternative 
I    routes  to  the  Atlantic— Suez  and  the  Cape 
i    of  CJood  Hope      Under  normal  conditions  of 
trade.  39  45  percent   of  our  strategic  stowage 
I    Is  employed    in   trade  with   this   region      In 
!    terms  of  unit -miles,  the  problem  i;^  eniargid 
1    nearly    threefold    as    compared    with    trans- 
Atlantic    i'l  ■•    W'  s'ern    Hemisphere    sources 
I       In  sumirinr\.  ii  would  seem  that  in  time  of 
I    crisis    we   cotild   dispense    entirely   with    our 
'    strategic  materials  trade   with  Europe  with- 
out too  serious  consequences     Neither  of  our 
I   two  major  deficiencies,  quicksilver  and  optical 
glass,  is  a  fir-t-pnorlty  mr-.teriitl      Neither  Is 
required   in   large   volume     and  both  can    tx? 
readily  stored     The  production  of  both  can 
be  greatly  Incre&sed   at  home,  and  there  are 
other  foreign  s  urces  of  supply. 

Latin-Americ;i'6  monopoly,  or  near  monop- 
oly, of  our  Imports  cf  quartz  crystal,  anti- 
mony and  aluriilnKm  L«;  sicnlflcant;  but  only 
quartz  ervstal  is  ^1  first  priority  and  cannot 


be   cb:.  :    ::c:r.    .  •  :ier    lancis       CI.:.  :::;u;-. 

maiifiiii'-t  i.d  wov.->l  supphefc  are  imp  :t.<4-.,: 
tut  n«. -. — «;  itast  at  presi-nt — ade-rts.-'-i .  ar.d 
ether  sources  are  availiitle  C:  .  vu.  >  xi: - 
tu;xl  mciiopv.ly  cf  the  i.i^kol  :r.au^:ry  tie 
pcteniiahtie*  of  tropical  Aaianca  in  v.s.....: 
production,  the  possible  pxpauficn  el  Bv  livian 
tin  production,  and  the  pxsjible  red.re;tlc:i 
cf  Argentine  and  Urvuju«\-ali  uool  t\p  ::> 
increase  to  s«'ven  the  materials  that  m:cr.:  be 
obtained  entirely  in  the  Americas  Certainly 
Western  Hemisphere  self  sufSi  t  ;  v  \'>;;;  n>  t 
be  attained  within  our  xiv.\^. 

Africa  s  mmnganese  and  chromium  art  im- 
portant to  us  and  may  well  »»ecc:-ne  tr-.re  st\ 
but  If  otir  South  Atlantic  rcutes  should  fce 
severed,  both  materials  are  available  else- 
where. 

Our  dependence  on  Russia  Is  so  speciaii?ed. 
and  our  relations  with  Ku!^:a  so  doubtful, 
that  cur  trnue  is  already  rapidly  slilftiiig  to 
other  a  urces. 

Only  on  the  lands  wtst  cf  the  Pacific,  and 
e«pe<-ially  on  southeastern  Asia  is  our  de- 
pendence so  vital  and  compile  that  our  very 
existence  as  a  great  tncu-ttial  power,  and 
perhaps  even  as  an  lncop«:ident  stato.  is 
threatened  il  the  sources  should  be  <:\.\   oiT. 
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SPfakei.  midei  ie.ur  ^iar.lecl  lo  txund 
my  remarks  in  ihe  RE'  <ird,  I  incaidi  the 
following  radio  addiess  deii\treri  by  me 
over  blue  network.  Naticjral  Bic.idca?t- 
ing  Co..  Monday,  Aucnst  4,  llMl- 

The  American  people  wlibln  the  last  week 
have  had  revealed  to  them  ttte  extent  to  wi.ich 
the  administration  apparently  is  poln^:  in- 
ward InvoUing  this  Nat:!n  In  a  fA\oc\i\:e.  war. 
This  is  done  while  cur  Army  1b  still  uni^re- 
pared  and  unequipped,  and  without  ap- 
proval, adv.ce.  or  consent  of  the  Con^;re,ss  or 
of   the   pecple    themselvts 

It  has  been  r.^ted  for  the  past  2  years  That 
most  of  the  accurate  infoi tnation  nbout  •  !,e 
adminlstra-.ion's  foreign  policy  does  not  cv  mc 
from  Washington,  but  from  Lonricn  Fc  :  the 
past  2  yeais  events  have  tirfn  fere:  Id  and 
movements  and  policies  ol  the  admm.strni  an 
have  been  accurately  foreseen  by  .ctatnr.n.'s 
coming  out  of  "London  At  the  very  tune 
when  the  iidmii  istratiur  was  denying  i;  in- 
tended to  dc  certain  of  these  thUij^s.  i  ffinnls 
of  the  Brl:lsh  Government  were  saylnc  lh» 
United  States  did  Intend  tc  dn  these  th.nkjs 
In  practically  e\ery  cjise  the  adminisinituni 
did  do  exactl>  what  London  offlolal-  <.^x\  it 
would  do.  despite  Nrw  DfU  denia:s  ti  ihe 
contrary 

Again  Wt?  have  such  a  situation  Ciiilr.nt- 
ing  the  American  people  The  countiy  Is 
against  war  The  people  d<  not  like  and  do 
not  want  any  cU'Se  hoc  :?-uj'  t.ietw»«e:i  the 
blocdv  dictatorship  of  J  <  S-a;:-i  iii  Russia 
and  the  free  constitut!  nW  ri;u::.r  .!  the 
United  States  cf  Amerira  But  wi-l.in  the 
matter  of  a  ff'A  c' 'V^  \\::r\  H'"';  k;n'^  fuixt- 
I  boss  of  the  »7  oc..)  O.'O  O.vn  in:;d-lease-B;ve  pro- 
gram, arrived  in  I>.i,d  j:.  rn  a  sec.ret  mission. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


He  made  n  spe^rh  In  which  he  bluntly  told 
the  British  somfthm?  the  American  people 
had  not  been  Ujld  — that  American  warships 
are  convoylri?  materials  to  Britain  alongside 
British  warships 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  tells  the  House 
of  Cvjn.m  ns  a:.d  tlie  British  Nation  that  the 
United  States  ".s  i^lving  us  aid  on  a  j^leantic 
scale  ar.d  Is  ndvancmg  In  rL-lng  wrath  and 
convictiCM  to  the  very  verge  of  war  with  Ger- 
manv  "  Immcdlatf-ly  thereafter  we  hear  thnt 
Mr  H'-rl^'iis  is  in  Moscow  cla'^plng  the  bloo'Jy 
hand  cf  the  Russian  dictator.  J'>e  Staiir,  and 
promising  him  every  help  he  asks  for  at  the 
very  time  cur  own  troops  do  n  )t  have  the 
(quipment  with  which  pr^p^rlv  to  train 

A?  a  re«ult  cf  the  inexplicable  policy  of  the 
R.I  *.:  vt'lt  artmlni--trati(  ;;.  '  ui  Nation  is  con- 
fronted by  the  m-ist  sen 'U-s  challenge  In  Us 
histcry  to  Its  continuance  a>  a  free  constitu- 
tional government 

By  .'ucce.-sive  ^t  ps  we  hav-?  been  led  d^wn 
a  d.ir.gcrciis  road  toward  war  Each  one  was 
taken  while  the  pec^ple  were  bein;^  assured  It 
was  a  «tpp  In  exactly  the  oppi:.<;te  direction 
Ea-h  Ir.pvitab'.y  Ud  to  the  next  A.?  the  Na- 
tion is  thus  b-d  al  ir.j?  thia  road  which  has 
brought  us  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions we  face  t  day.  the  people  are  being  t..ld 
that  "since  we  have  ^o'le  this  far.  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  go  ahead  "  I  wiv/.ly 
dls.i^Ti-e  with  that  policy  of  futility  and  blind 
ret  klessne-^^ 

Th^'ie  who  continue  to  ur.;e  us  aloi^.g  thi.s 
rca;l  at  hoadlon.;  pace  constantly  rejent. 
parrot-like,  the  li.sl.stent  assertion  that  "the 
p>ecple  pre  united  on  thi.*  course  of  acticn; 
they  have  approved  this  policy  "  This  a.sser- 
tlon  is  not  true,  and  no  amount  of  lepelilion 
can  make  It  true  It  is  a  subterfuge  and  a 
device    ot    the    propagandists       The    people 

havfn't  been  ctni.<=ulted  in  advance  about  any 
rf  th«"-e  policies  cr  acta  which  have  taken  u'; 
down  the  road  we  are  traveling  They 
haven't  been  asked — and  In  most  cases  they 
haven't  even  been  told. 

Our  trouble  h.us  been  that  those  who  want 
U)  plunt^e  us  headlong  down  the  road  to  war 
have  not  m.et  the  criticisms;  they  simply  In- 
M>ttd  on  (busing  the  critics  They  have  not 
been  willing  to  discuss  principles  and  poli- 
cie,-..  ways  and  means;  they  have  insisted  en 
hurling  epithets  and  on  making  abusive  per- 
sor.allties  take  the  place  cf  fair  discussion 
and  honest  answers.  That  situation  is  worse 
today  than  It  has  ever  been.  The  adminis- 
tration does  nt^t  want  to  explain  its  actions, 
disrloiie  its  p.  ilicips.  or  account  for  its  ex- 
pend.tures  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Jeah  u'les,  bitter  quarrels,  and  mutual  sus- 
picions have  split  the  administration's  ad- 
visers Into  groups  and  cliques  Confusion 
h.'is  resulted  The  work  on  the  national  pre- 
paredness program  is  lagging  desperately, 
while  the  administration  advisers  fi^iht  and 
quarrel  over  who  shall  have  authority  and 
exerci-e  direct un 

Recently,  the  Hou.-e  m.inonty  lead?r.  the 
Hcnorable  Joseph  \V.  Martin,  Jr  ,  pointed 
cut  in  a  statement  to  the  press  the  grave 
danger  inherent  in  this  bickering  and  con- 
fusion and  U'g  In  the  preparedness  program. 
The  warnings  i.-sued  then  have  since  been 
strikingly  ccniinned.  It  is  revealed  that  tho 
delivery  of  machine  to^'ls  to  the  Navy  is  only 
about  40  percent  cf  schedule.  The  schedule 
Is  or.ly  a  tenth  of  what  it  should  be,  we  are 
tolcl.  In  spite  of  this  situation,  duruig  the 
fli-s:  4  months  cf  this  year  we  exported — 
sent  out  of  the  country — these  tools  In  the 
value  of  $8.C(X).0C0 

A  bitter  dispute  between  William  Knudsen. 
the  able,  practical,  and  experienced  produc- 
tion n  a:i.  and  Leon  Henderson,  the  inex- 
perienced, impractical  theorist,  has  shaken 
the  »:v:ile  ihmsy  structure  of  the  national 
preparedness  or>;ani2ation — and  the  end  Is 
not  yet  We  need  men  and  women  in  charge 
of  the  preparedness  efforts  whose  experience, 
character,  capacity,  and  Integrity  will  In- 
■pire  the  Nation  with  confldence,  courage, 
resolution,  and  activity. 


Now  this  attitude,  the.se  concealments. 
these  mistakes,  and  this  Intolerance  of  criti- 
cism— thijs  unwillingness  of  the  administra- 
tion to  be  candid  with  the  people  or  to  submit 
to  any  pcUcmg  of  its  actions  cr  any  audit 
of  its  spending,  has  operated — In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  events  In  other  parts  of  the 
world — to  bring  abcut  conditions  which  are 
dangerous  In  the  highest  deerree  to  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  this  Nation.  These 
ccnditions  must  be  remedied  and  remedied 
quickly.  Only  the  pccplc.  by  expressing  to 
their  rerresentatlves  In  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  President,  their  deter.mlnatlon  that  these 
conditions  shall  'o-^  remedied,  can  bring  about 
the  desired  result .  And  we  can  then  keep 
out  cf  a  shooting  w  .r. 

As  It  Is,  we  are  b-jing  plunrr-d  headlong 
toward  active  participation  In  a  .-^hooting  war, 
fjr  which  we  are  wholly  unprcpiired.  either 
in  trained  nien  or  eqiilpment.  machines,  cr 
munitions.  Harry  Hcpkms  tells  us  In  a 
speech  from  London  that  the  American  Navy 
1.1  convoying  British  supphes  If  this  Is 
true.  It  is  a  gro.-.s  overstepping  of  Presiclei:i- 
tial  authority:  It  gives  the  He  to  direct  and 
emphatic  testimony  by  Cabinet  members  be- 
fore cr  r.^ressional  cummittee.-:  it  Is  a  gross 
definance  of  the  Congress 

Broken  promises,  contradicti-^ry  policies, 
and  unexplained  inconsistencies  are  causing 
the  people  to  lose  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  toe  capacity  of  the  administration. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  fear  audibly 
that  the  administration  Is  still  center. ng  its 
eyes  and  Its  efforts  on  ccntinucci  social  ex- 
perimentation, and  on  trying  cut  social 
theories  rather  than  on  the  paramount  and 
desperate  need  of  proper  national  prepared- 
ness, the  one  thing  that  can  keep  us  out  of 
war  and  perpetuate  our  liberties  This 
causes  the  people  to  grow  more  and  more 
unea:-y 

The  people  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
little  if  any  effort  Is  being  m.ide  by  th^  ad- 
ministration to  achieve  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  our  ncnpreparediess  expenditures. 
They  fear  the  political  bureaucrats  are  bent 
on  perpetuating  themselves  in  powerful  and 
profitable  positions  by  continuing  the  spend- 
ing Tliose  conditions  mu.-t  be  remedied. 
Deftnite  and  unmi=takahle  evidence  m.ust  be 
given  the  people  of  the  intention  of  the 
administration  to  at  least  try  to  hold  down 
the  soaring  national  debt  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  striving  for  efficiency  and  economy  In 
the  nonpreparedn;--  as  well  as  In  the  pre- 
paredness  efforts 

The  people  are  bennning  to  realize  that 
excessively  high  taxes  will  f,^c?  this  Nation 
for  gfncratlon.s  i:>  come  They  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  these  pxce--ive  taxes  are  made 
necessary  as  much  by  the  squandering  cf 
public  funds  thruU-hout  the  last  8  years  as 
by  the  necessaiy  expenditures  for  national 
preparedness.  Excessive  taxation  is  the  most 
daneerous  cause  ^f  grave  disc  ntem.  among 
peoples,  and  of  the  overthrew  cf  ^governments 
Our  people  are  becoming  aware  that  ecc- 
ncmlc  confusion  Inevitably  wil  fallow  the 
end  of  the  preparedness  spending  and  the 
termination  cf  the  wars.  This  eccnomic  con- 
fusion will  pervad"  the  world,  and  may  well 
be  vastly  more  dangerous  to  the  security  nnd 
freedom  of  our  px-ople  than  the  war  itself 

These  are  the  dangers  which  confront  us. 
There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  closing  cur 
eyes  to  them.  There  Is  Ic^s  to  be  gained  by 
abusing  those  who  point  them  out  and  who 
seek  remedies  for  them. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  brand 
all  critics,  al  those  who  counsel  caution 
and  care,  as  cowards  or  traitors  That  will 
gain  nothing  either  for  the  Nation  or  for 
those  who  would  force  us  Into  war  There 
are  those  who  voice  futility  and  say.  "Yes; 
those  dangers  confront  us,  but  it's  too  late 
to  do  anything  abcut  them  now  We  must 
go  ahead  and  hope  for  the  best  "  I  repudi- 
ate any  such  theory  It  is  not  too  late  for 
the  American  people  to  avert  these  dangers 
It  is  uot  too  late  for  the  American  people  to 


demand  of  their  Congress  ano  their  Govern- 
ment efficieiKy  and  economy  It  Is  not  too 
late  for  tht  sane-thinking.  Uberty-loving, 
patriotic  Americans  to  do  something  about 
this. 

We  American  people  are  Americans  first 
and  political  partisans  after  that  Where 
the  question  of  the  national  security  Is  con- 
cerned, the  ,  American  people  always  have 
risen  above  partisan  politics  We  t/lll  do  so 
now  Men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  po- 
litical oplnlom  are  Joined  In  an  effort  to  keep 
this  country  from  active  participation  In  the 
ghastly  wars  of  the  Old  World. 

Free  goverJiment  Is  struggling  Jar  survival 
In  America— not  so  much  because  of  condi- 
tions in  othtr  parts  of  the  world  as  because 
of  conditions  at  home.  It  Is  true  we  are 
more  or  less  effected  materially  by  conditions 
In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  but  it  is  also  true 
we  are  the  most  completely  self-contained 
Nation  on  earth 

We  have  the  genius,  the  intelligence,  the 
technique,  and  the  capacity  for  the  greatest 
production  of  everything  of  any  nation  Jn  the 
world 

What  Is  needed  In  this  crisis  Is  straightfor- 
ward, Intellieent  leadership,  the  reestabiish- 
ment  cf  a  n^ioniU  confidence  which  will  unify 
the  people  ic  a  single-minded  effort  for  na- 
tional preparedness.  This  can  come  only  if 
those  in  hlgb  authority  will  concentrate  their 
efforts  towa»d  keeping  us  out  of  this  war  In- 
stead of  taking  us  In,  and  tiu-n  their  atten- 
tion to  giving  America  a  preparedness  so 
powerful  no  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
will  dare  to  attack  us. 

This  can' be  achieved  Efficiency  and  econ- 
omy are  alvOays  practicable  If  an  administra- 
tion sincerely  wants  to  ach.eve  efficiency  and 
economy  The  people  themselves  can  force 
this  Most  of  the  American  people  belong  to 
some  clvlG  organization  or  another  to  some 
religious  ot  educational  group  In  and 
through  lh*e  groups,  ready  at  hand,  citizens 
can  voice  their  demands  and  lend  force  to 
their  will  for  peace  and  for  unity,  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  national  pre- 
paredness ef  ort 

It  requires  no  courage  to  be  popular 
sometimes  takes  real  courage  to  pursue 
right  course  But  only  the  right  cour=e. 
wise  course,  will  preserve  and  perpetuate  free 
constitutional  government  and  personal  lib- 
erty In  this  land  of  ours  Congress  must  see 
to  It  that  tlie  right  course  and  the  wise  course 
are  followed  We  mvist  not  gamble  wi'h  the 
security  of  America 

Write  your  Congressman  and  your  Seiiators. 
Let  them  kocw  you  want  no  part  In  the  per- 
petual wars  of  the  Old  World  at  this  or  any 
other  time  Do  It  now,  while  there  is  yet  time 
to  save  for  the  children  of  the  future  the 
freedom  anij  the  opportunity  we  have  in  the 
past  enJoye<J, 
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Oregon   Strategic   and   Critical   Materials 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

I  OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  AuguH  13,  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  EARL  K  NIXON  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOL- 
OGY A.VD  MINERAL  INDUSTRIES  OF 
OREGON 


Mr  ANGELL.     Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 

problems  f.tcing  us  in  our  national-de- 
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fense  prOfNlBl  is  securing  the  necessary- 
strategic  and  critical  materials,  particu- 
larly those  vee  have  l>een  accustomed  to 
secure  from  foreign  sources.  I  have 
long  urged  that  our  Government  adopt  a 
program  havin^j  for  its  purpose  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  sources  of  supply  of 
these  much-needod  materials.  It  has 
now  been  demonstrated  that  many  de- 
posits which  are  subgrades,  with  modern 
scientific  methods  and  cheap  hydroelec- 
tric power,  may  be  profitably  mined  and 
utilized.  We  have  large  deposit?  of  many 
of  these  materials  in  the  West  and  with 
low-priced  hydroelectric  power  developed 
on  the  Columbia  River  we  could  supply 
some  of  the  needs  for  these  materials. 

United  States  Senator  RuFUs  C.  Hol- 
M.'\N  recently  held  a  meeting  at  Portland. 
Greg.,  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Militaiy  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  has  been  making  in- 
quiry into  this  whole  sub.ject.  Previ- 
ously, meetings  of  the  subcommittee  were 
held  in  the  Capitol  and  many  witnesses 
were  heard.  Mr.  Earl  K  Nixon,  director 
of  the  State  Departm.cnt  of  Geology  and 
Mineral  Indastries  of  Oregon,  appeared 
at  the  Portland  meeting  and  presented 
some  interesting  data  and  factual  infor- 
mation with  reference  to  the  sources  of 
supply  of  these  materials  in  the  North- 
west, and  pprticularly  in  Oregon. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Nixon,  which  is  as  follows: 

STATF.MCNT  OF  EARL  K.  NIXON.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES,  AT  A  HEARING  IN  PORTLAND,  OREC, 
OF  THE  sri;COMI.!mTF  ON  STTtATECIC  MIN- 
FHALS  or  THE  COMMITTFt  ON  MTLrTART  AT- 
FAIRS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SI  NATE 

The  Statements  and  summaries  1  wish  to 
make  refer  to  the  domestic  production  of 
strategic  and  critical  raw  materials  or,  more 
specifically,  to  the  reasons  for  the  current 
deficiency  m  such  production.  I  shall  make 
rccmmendatlons  for  the  correction  of  the 
situation  and  trust  that  these  recommenda- 
tions may  receive  proper  consideration. 

First.  I  wish  to  present  herewith  for  the 
Rfcord  some  tables  promised  either  by  Mr. 
Allen  or  myself  earlier  in  the  testimony. 
Index  maps  to  accompany  the  tables  are 
being  transmitted  to  Mr.  Malone,  as  he 
requested. 

Referring  now  to  chromite.  we  submit  the 
following  tonnage  figures  covering  Oregon 
deposits  only,  except  as  noted. 


Num- 

Sum- 
her  of 

Chruiijiic 

General  location 

ber  0.' 

prot)er 

ties 

proper- 
ties in 
esti- 
mate 

Probable 
ore 

Possible 
ore 

Centra;  Orefon.. 

Soalhwcst    Ore- 
pon.  

2(1 

170 
O 
?t 

12 
7 

10 

Lont  ton* 
'  125,  COO 

20,100 
'50.0«i 
■75.(100 

f  ■  12.\  OOU 
\      '5.000 

'75,000 

Coastal    area 
(«:an<il 

41.000.000 

Northernmost 
California 

•  :5<\ooo 

Total 

220 

34 

270,000 

1.455,000 

and  Mineral  Induf^trles  In  1939  In  anticipa- 
tion  of   Increased  demand   for   the  ores 

Referring  now  to  manganese — an  Inven- 
tory of  Oregon  manganese  occurrences  re- 
cently made  by  this  department  Indicates 
that  there  are  seme  80  localities  where  man- 
ganese-bearing materials  have  been  found. 
Fifty  of  these  are  In  southwest  Oregon  and 
the  remainder  In  eastern  Oregon  Only  a 
few  of  these  properties  have  produced  any 
manganese  ore  commercially.  Since  the  man- 
ganese ores  or  minerals.  In  most  cases,  are 
siliceous  or  of  low  grade,  there  has  been  little 
development  or  exploration  of  them  Con- 
sequently, we  are  unable  to  present  any 
acceptable  figures  as  to  tonnage  even  In  the 
"probable"  and  "possible"  categories.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  some  ton- 
nages ef  lew-grade  manganese  ores,  running 
25  to  35  percent  manganese,  could  doubt- 
less be  produced  and  would  be  produced 
If  there  were  any  market  for  such  ores. 
Both  chemical  and  mechanical  concentra- 
tion might  be  applicable  to  this  type  of 
material 

As  to  the  zinc  possibilities  of  Oregon,  the 
tonnage  figures  in  the  following  table  are 
taken  from  an  Inventory  recently  made  by 
the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Geology 
and  Mineral  Industries  covering  properties 
in  this  State  Although  between  25  and  50 
properties  In  the  Cascade  Mountain  area  are 
mentioned  !n  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey reports  as  carrying  zinc  In  their  ores, 
the  figures  summarized  below  Include  esti- 
mated reserves  of  only  a  half  dozen  of  the 
more  promising. 


'This  inclu'ies  ore  running  hiRhcr  than  25  percent 
chromic  o\i<le  (Cr:0)V 

>  MetalliirKical  grade. 

» Not  ILsted.  .    .       . 

<  This  material  is  black -sand  concentrate  oi  the  bcacries 
and  bftcU  brache?  ol  the  Orccon  coastal  area,  nmning 
more  tlian  1'5  ix^rcent  chromic  oxide. 

•  Thrs,.  nnire*  include  both  metallurgical  (rradc  ana 
ether  ori"-  <1'.vm  lo  W  percent  chromic  oxule. 

The  above  figures  are  derived  mainly  from 
an  Inventory  of  Oregon  chromite  ores  made 
by  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Geology 


District 

L  alculaloil  as  conlaincd 
niclallic  ziiic 

Proven 

Probable 

Possible 

North  .*antiam 

Silver  Peak 

Tont 
7,  f4X) 
2.  KXl 
7,5UO 

20,000 
b.OOO 

12,  a» 

Tonn 

75.  (100 

6,(I0U 

44,  UOU 

Total   

17, 100 

35.600 

125,000 

The    above    estimate    covers    tonnages    of 
Oregon   zinc   ores   that   run    In    excess  of   5 
percent  metallic  zinc.     S:mc  of  the  ores,  as 
In    the    Silver    Peak    and    Bohemia    districts, 
carry  substantial  percent-. ge?  of  copper,  lead, 
and  also  precious  metals      A  number  of  ad- 
ditional properties.  In  which  zinc  Is  an  Im- 
portant   factor,    would    deubtless    be    opened 
up  If  thrre  were  a  smelter  in  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia River  area  to  utilize  the  concentrates. 
Speaking    m   general   a.-:   to   the  difBcultlcs 
that  have  beset  the  strategic-minerals  phase 
of  the  national-defense  progrrini.  it  <^eems  per- 
fectly obvious  to  me  that  whether  It  be  the 
Government    or    any    large    corporation    or 
agency  that   Is  sorely  In  need  of  such  com- 
modities as  chrcmlte.  manganese,  et  cetera, 
the   agency    In   need    mu=t   pay   ♦he   price   In 
order  to  obtain  the  product.     The  principal 
reason  that  these  .strategic  minerals  are  not 
being  produced  in  this  country  In  sufficient 
volume  is  that  too  low  a  price  is  being  of- 
fered to  the  producers      There  strategic  m.n- 
erals  come  in  small  packages  in  nature.     It  Is 
normal  for  the  value  of  any  desired  product 
to  be  governed  In  part  ty  Its  scarcity     The 
Government    mu.st    produce    these    strategic 
products    by    subsidy    or    p.iy    an    adequate 
price  to  Individual  producers. 

If  I  Just  had  to  have  500  sadole  horses.  I 
would  round  up  four  or  fi-e  horse  traders 
or  horse  buyers,  send  a  couple  to  Kentucky, 
one  to  Mls.'^ourl,  one  to  California,  or  wher- 
ever they  raise  horses,  provide  these  buyers 
with  plenty  of  money,  and  tell  them  to  get 
busy.  Their  only  Instructions  would  be, 
"Bring  back  saddle  horses  and  put  them  In 
the  corral."  There  would  be  no  specifications 
as  to  whether  they  be  12  hands  high.  16 
hands  high,  double-gaited,  five-galted,  or 
pie-faced.  They  must  be  saddle  herses,  not 
farm  plugs.  Percherons,  or  Shetland  ponies. 


That  is  the  wny  tl.e  Government  will  have 
to  go  atx^ut  buying  and  storkpil'ng  seme  of 
these  strategic  mineral;:  The  Metals  Rf-serve 
Company  cannot  expect  to  sit  In  the.r  offices 
In  Washington  and  receive  visits  from  time 
to  time  from  prospectors  and  niine.s  in 
Oregon  and  California  wlio  have  100  or  600 
ton-  of  chromite  or  nLLi^^nnese  ore  some- 
where back  on  a  mountr  laslJe  They  m  ght 
do  it  for  iron  ore  or  zinc  or  copper  or  s<  me 
of  the  rest,  but  not  for  chromite,  for  ex- 
ample It  Is  a  dlflerent  kind  of  an  an.mal. 
The  strategic-minerals  bu\i''.g  prii^-rani  has 
fallen  down  In  part  because  of  the  f.^ilure 
en  the  part  of  those  m  c:  Br?e  to  understand 
the  facts  as  regards  habit,  distribution  and 
ownership  of  the  strategic- mineral  oie  b.  dies 
and  properties  themselve*  and  other  f.icts 
pertaining  to  their  economics. 

In  this  emergency  the  consi;uie:-s  (if  these 
strategic  materials  may  h.Tve  to  content 
themselves  with  considerably  lower  gn.de 
materials  than  they  wculd  like  They  l.ave 
done  it  before,  thty  can  do  it  again  They 
may  have  to  change  iheJr  mtthcds  ic  in- 
clude using  the  metal  inltead  of  the  feno- 
alluy  since  apparently  the  pure  nieinl  cm  be 
manuf;;cturtd  from  these  !c\v-giacie  ores 
that  we  have.  This  Idea  applies  especii-.'.iy  to 
manganese  and  chromium 

Freight  rates  in  scuthtrn  Oregon  and 
northern  California  arc  among  the  highest 
in  the  United  States.  Both  truck  and  rail 
rates  from  the  chromite  areas  to  points  of 
consumption  are  unusually  high  This  Is 
difficult  for  eastern  pu:x:hasers  to  under- 
stand. It  is  because  wr  have  nuu:. tains  In 
this  countj-y  principally,  but  even  e-o  the  rate 
structures  on  strategic  materials  need  look- 
ing into. 

Had  anything  like  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  element  of  timing  been  employed  by  the 

powers   that   be   through   the   years,   much   of 
the  present  embarrassment  wculd  have  been 
obviated.     Now  that  we  see  how  critical   Is 
this  element  of  timing  there  seen.s  stiU   to 
be  a  most  regrettable  apathy  toward  taking 
the    immediate    steps     that    unquestltinably 
will  be  neces.Sciry  to  place  the  Grvernment  In 
anything  like  the  safe  pf«lticn  it  wou'.d  like 
to  be  in.     A  case  In  point   Is  that   the  more 
Im.portant  chromite  deposits  are  In  the  high 
snow  countr^••,  delaying  a  road  program  even 
for    3    months    is    most    llk(ly    to    d^fer    any 
possibility    of    obtaining    certain    substantial 
tonnages   of   the   liighi  r   prscie   clircmite   for 
nenrly    12    months.      Tht     srm^e    Epplics    to 
quicksilver  In  some  places     The  fatal  eCfect 
of    red    tape    and     picayuni-sh     scrutiny     cf 
priorities  covering  fupply  cf  machinery  and 
maintenance  materials  to  the  strategic  min- 
eral  producers   is   obvious   ar.d    Is   hav.ng    Its 
effect    on    the    actual    producticn    of    these 
materials 

Summing  up  then  we  have  the  following 
specific  recommcndaticn* 

1.  Ore  prices:  A  hlghfr  puce  must  be  paid 
for  these  strategic  minerals  cr  there  will  he 
an  Insufficient  Incentive  to  bring  about 
adequate  prcducticn  by  ihf  multltucie  r,t 
small  operators  (This  app'-^s  primarily  to 
chromite  and  margnnfse.i  Fc-r  chron.ite.  we 
would  suggest  thnt  the  lellcwinp  minimum 
base  price  for  ore  at  the  mine  should  s'art 
some  ore  coming  cut--75  cents  per  long-ton 
unit  for  ore  running  45  percent  chromic 
oxide,  and  1  cent  per  ton  unit  additional  for 
each  increa'^e  of  1  ptrcrnt  c  f  chrrTnic  i  xide. 
Thus  45-percent  ore  would  bring  $33  75  at 
the  mine  nnd  a  5'^  percent  Cr  O  oic  would 
bring  $40 

2.  Roads:  The  pri  mpt  ccmpkticn  of  a 
mine-to-market  acccsory  red  program  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  essential  in 
getting  cut  a  satisfactory  tonnage  cf  some  of 
the  strategic  minerals  It  Is  as  important  to 
provide  roads  to  get  miring  machinery  and 
even  equipment  for  explcratlcn  In,  as  it  Is 
to  get  the  product  out  of  the  maiiv  inacces- 
sible localities. 

3.  Purchasing  system:  The  present  Federal 
purchase  system  has  be*  n  dtmoni-tratcd  as 
wrong.    Individual  producers  are  u::prepared 
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tc  po  bark  to  Waih^ntrtcn  sit  clo'sn  with  the 
Metals  Refterxe  CorfK.riiticn  and  try  to  work 
cut  contract's  fur  rcUtiVtly  small  tonnages 
cr  ore  In  other  words.  Federal  buyers,  each 
with  fuli  au'honty  to  negctuite.  niust  go  Into 
the  ftf^d  anri  fUal  d;rcctly  with  the  pr,  duc?r.s. 
sti>:k  piUr.tj  the  ens  obtained  In  whntever 
quantitif.s   nre  fU;^plud 

4  Ore  spt c  1  ilea t ion.';:  Sixcificnticns  for 
BLratet?ic  mineral  mu^t  be  mnde  more  lenient 
In  order  that  d'-mc*t:c  producers  can  produce 
the  lypfs  of  domestic  stratp:;ic  ores  that  exist. 
ratJi'r  th.m  the  types  that  con-^umers  ha\e 
been  In  the  liabit  cf  receiving  in  the  past 
mainly  from  foreun  sources  The  present 
epeciflcations  for  screening,  maximum  si/es 
of  chunks,  and  amount  of  Hncs  could  well  be 
stricken  cut  m  the  ca.*es  cf  chrcmite  and 
manganese,  at  least  The  speciflcation  for 
metallurgical  grade  cf  chrcmite  ere  might 
well  be  rerijced  to  44  cr  45  percent  Cr.O,. 

5  Goatanties:  Insurance  In  some  form — 
fttiort-tt-rni  amortization  of  plant,  relief  from 
certain  taxes  or  o'herwlse.  must  be  given  to 
domestic  producers  in  order  to  assure  their 
Interest  in  pruduc.ng  strategic  minerals. 
Pa*t  experience  Involving  cancelation  of  con- 
tracts is  not  a  pleasant  memory 

8  Import  tarlfTg:  Federal  Government 
must  recognize  that  Its  Import  tarlB  policy 
may  act  as  a  strong  Incentive  for  or  deterrent 
against  prospective  strategic  mineral  produc- 
tion The  maintained  tariff  on  quicksilver, 
for  example,  has  been  a  factor  In  placing  the 
domestic  quicksilver  lndu.stry  in  the  strong 
posltK>n  in  which  it  is  today.  Import  tariff 
cul5  on  mang.i'iese  In  recent  years  have  had 
a  disturbing  effect  on  some  who  would  have 
been  domestic  manganese  producers  To  re- 
move import  tflrlfls  en  all  strategic  commodi- 
ties at  this  time  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars 
to  the  Governmfnt  on  their  possible  purchase 
of  foreign  ores  would  be  false  economy  In  the 
light  cf  the  effect  that  such  a  move  would 
have  ujxin  domestic  producers 

7  Priority  red  tap>e:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  allowing  Internilnable  delays 
through  red  tape  In  priorities,  Is  handicap- 
ping especially  the  quicksilver  producers  who 
iur.e  srreut  difSculty  getting  machinery  and 

maintonar.ee  Mipplies  All  strategic  mneral 
pr;<l',icers  s-i:ould  have  the  same  priorities  as 
Co:i>uniers — A    1-A  ratings. 

8  Facts  lacking:  There  is  a  lack  cf  facts  on 
the  part  cf  (  fflcials  and  ccn«ultant5  of  the 
O  P  M  and  others  in  Wa-hingt^n  In  regard  to 
th'  ."uppiv  if  zinc  ores  in  the  Pacific  Ncrth- 
Wfst  f'urtht-rmore.  il  was  brcu'r;ht  out  at  th;< 
hearing  the  thrre  !-eem.=  renscn  to  beheve  t'.iat 

the  wishes  tf  n  himdful  of  la:  ;e  ea.-^tem  z,!-c- 
smelter  people  have  more  weight  with  the 
p.  P  M  in  regard  to  authoi  iz^itlcn  of  an 
electrolytic  7lnc  smelter  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west than  d.'  the  real  reed's  of  tins  secticn, 
as  well  as  the  critical  need  f.^r  new  zlnc-smelt- 
iiu:  r.ipanry  m  the  United  State?.  We  have 
bt-en  lit. able  >o  far,  to  break  down  the  erro- 
neous impres.-ion  by  O  P.  M  that  we  have 
any  i;v.porta!  t  qiiaiiiity  of  zinc  in  the  Pa- 
Ciric  N,;rthwet  \Vherea.<  a>  a  matter  of 
fart-  It  was  brcnrht  cut  at  the  hearing  that 
p-t  no  point  In  the  United  States  at  this  time 
docs  there  nppear  tc  t^e  a  more  favorable  point 
than  the  Portland  aroa  for  a  zinc  sn.eiter. 
conMderir,s  cheap  power,  trar.spirtation.  and 
•  VAilibillty  ;f  zinc  concentrate-; 

9  Power  need*  It  was  brotiaht  cut  fcrce- 
fvilly  at  this  h.^anng  by  Dr.  Raver,  Bcnne- 
TlUe  Power  Adnunisirator.  who  gave  facts  and 
r.srurcs.  that  the  p<iwer  program  at  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  mu?t  be  stepped  up 
to  meet  Industrial  demands  within  the  next 
8  year*. 


10  Stock-piling  subgrade:  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  Government  would  be  justified 
In  stcok-pilmg  chrcmite  ores  at  or  near  their 
points  of  production  that  run  as  low  as  25 
percent  rhrom.c  oxi'Je  Private  interests  wL; 
not  dc  this.  However,  the  Go'.'ernm.cnt  could 
afTcrd  tc.  in  order  to  anticipate  the  utiliza- 
ti:n  of  s'vich  ores  by  urocr^:-c.'i  new  completed 
cr  under  study.  We  make  the  same  ruccm- 
mt  !.;iatiijn  for  rubjrade  manganese  ores  of 
oxide  type  running  a~  lew  a.s  25  percent  ele- 
mental niar.ganeji 

\4>  furth.er  rf.oinmend  that  '^•. nous  ccn- 
.<-. deration    be  given  tc   the   niavter  of  stock- 


pili! 


:inc  concentrates      They   would  have 


pr  n:pvy 
atten'.in 


tc  be  stocked  under  shelter  to  pr  jtect  them 
frcm  wind  los.~  Zinc  fhippir.K  ore  of  smelt- 
li.s  grade  could  similarly  be  sicck-pUed.  al- 
though subgrade  materials  to  be  concen- 
trated could  not  be  stork-piled  mere  than  a 
year  cr  2  owing  to  their  tendency  tc  oxidize. 
A  program  cf  purchase  and  stock-piling  by 
the  Ocverment  cf  zinc  concentrate  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  would  offer  a  strong  Incen- 
tive for  the  developm.en''  rf  rr.an.y  mines  new 
idle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  accumulation 
of  such  reserves  would  help  Justifv  the  In- 
stallation of  an  electrolytic  zinc  smelter  on 
drep  water  in  this  area. 

11  Pilot  plant:  The  matter  of  prcce-.-e'  for 
utilization  of  subgrade  domestic  strategic 
minerals  must  be  given  sericus  and  prompt 
attention  We  haven't  needed  prccess-e?  be- 
cause in  the  pa.st  we  could  obtain  ample  sup- 
pl:es  of  high-grade  foreign  ores.  Now  we 
must  utilize  lower-grade  domestic  ores 
Money  shculd  be  apprnpriated  for  use  not 
only  by  the  Federal  agencies  but  also  by  the 
State  or  even  private  aeencies  that  have  al- 
ready gene  some  distance  in  develcpii.g  such 
prcces--es. 

Appropriations  for  pilot  plants  and  metal- 
lurgical process  work  should  be 
lorthccming  to  Justify  continued 
to  the  development  cf  domestic  subgrade 
strategic  minerals. 

12.  Cooperation:  Tliere  have  bef>n  too  little 
cccperatan  and  exchanpc  cf  ideas  between 
the  Federal  technical  agencies  and  the  Office 
of  Producticn  Maiiageme.-.t  m  Wnsl^ington, 
and  the  Iccal  State  and  private  agencies  In 
the  stratt'Ljic  m.ir.eral-producing  areas 
Whereas  .he  local  Portland  official?  cf  the 
BcnncvUlc  Adminl^traticn  cooperated  excel- 
lent!" with  the  local  and  Si  ate  a^^e ncie.-  m  the 
Pa c  tic  Northwest,  there  is  a  di->^tlnct  lack  of 
such  cooperation  between  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  otl'.cr  Ftderal  agencies  and 
tiie     wc-ti^rn      pr'-.up^-       Local     agencies     are 

ii.'ualiy  well  mfcrmt'd  and  can  I'urnlsh  accept- 
able infcrma'::;:-.  ar.d  di'tail-  which  shculd 
rtceive  serious  attention  in  Washm^t.^n 

13  Freirrht  services .  Rail  freight  r^*es  in 
s_.ine  cf  the  westv-rn  s:ratan:c  nunf  ral-pr^- 
c'ucmg  areas  are  amonjt  tl.e  l:ighe.--  ;n  the 
United  States  It  was  brought  cut  at  the 
hrant'.i:  that  a  complete  review  and  study  of 
freight  ra'es  as  they  apply  to  the  movement 
<_  f  ra'A-  materials  .■should  be  m.'^de.  Since  the 
d:spar;tv  m  t.ii-m.lr-  frei.l'.t  he"\vcen  manu- 
factured goods  moving  west  and  ra-x-  mate- 
rials mcvinc  east  ha.?  a  bearing  en  t);e  logical 
location  of  industry,  this  matter  is  an  added 
rcas^ri  fv  r  a  rev;;--',v  of  frelc;lit  ftrticture, 

14  T.ming:  We  had  better  get  serious  on 
the  cuesticn  cf  timing  en  the  entire  stra- 
tfitic-mmerals  prc;ram  Scn'.e  r-.  medial 
measures  must  bo  taken  new— not  3  months 
cr  6  months  from  now.  Conditions  must  be 
antif  riated  much  f;ir:her  :n  a:;\  ance.  In  this 
connection  the  m.aster  minds  m  charge  cf  the 
do'ense  prceram  are  handlcappod  by  lack  of 
facts  on  the  conditions  in  regions  remote  Irom 


Washington.  Miny  of  these  facts  could 
easily  be  obtained  if  the  opinions  cf  Individ- 
ual producers,  engineers,  and  public  agencies, 
located  In  the  ar^a,  were  sought. 

Throughout  tttls  hearing  the  question  of 
giving  better  aUtentlon  to  the  element  of 
timing  has  been  stressed  by  various  witnesses. 
In  the  production  of  strategic  minerals  the 
time  element  is  an  especially  Important  fac- 
tor. We  recomnjend  that  red  tape  be  elimi- 
nated and  short  cuts  taken  at  every  possible 
point.    ' 


A   Citizen's    Peace   Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

I    or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


sda 


Wednesday.  August  13,  1941 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
citizens'  pettce-petition  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  John  H&ynes  Holmes,  of  the 
Community  Cliurch  of  New  York,  is 
chairman,  and  Miss  Helen  Alfred  is  sec- 
retary, is  a  nonpartisan,  unsubsidized 
organization,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
organize  public  support  of  Intercession 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  behalf  of  an 
early  peace.  I  spoke  last  night  from 
Washington  oifer  the  Columbia  network 
under  the  auspices  of  this  committee,  be- 
ing introduced  by  Miss  Alfred.  I  wish 
to  read  to  you  their  petition,  with  its 
heading  and  their  reason.-  for  signing  it: 

CITIZENS  PETITION  FOR  AN  AMERICAN  PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 

Whereas  as  cjttzens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  we  are  opposed  to  American  en- 
trance Into  the  present  wars;  and 

Whereas  as  hi|man  beings  we  believe  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  stop 
the  destruction'  of  human  values  and  the 
slaughter  of  meii.  women,  end  children  which 
these    wars    entiil:   Therefore    we    urge    the 

President  of  thfc  United  States  to  use  the 
Influence  whlchi  he  possesses  as  the  elected 
representative  ol  the  American  people  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  achievement 
cf  a  just  peace. 

Fire  reasons  for  peace  offensive  new 

1.  The  war-\4?ary.  mourning  masses  of 
Europe,  Asia,  anil  Africa  long  for  the  end  of 
wasteful  wars.    1 

2.  The  longer  I  peace  Is  delayed,  the  more 
chaotic  the  aftcimath. 

3.  Return  to  k  peacetime  economy  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  weaken  the  foes  of 
democracy  with  their  production  geared  to 
war.  I 

4.  If  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a 
nonbelligerent  possessed  of  a  vigorous,  loyal 
people,  is  strong  enough  to  aid  in  winning 
wars.  It  has  sufficient  influence  and  Ingenuity 
to  aid  In  ending  them. 

5.  A  Natlon-*-ide  demand  by  American 
citizens  for  pea«e  will  insure  action  by  the 
President  to  indiuce  warring  nations  to  cease 
fighting. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  this  Hou*:^  wa.<? 
almost  evenly  divided  on  the  question  of 
extension  of  the  draft.  We  are  divided  on 
many  questions,  yet  in  this  time  of  un- 
certainty and  disunity  we  are  all  abso- 
lutely certain,  nr.d  completely  united,  on 
two  things.  W''  all  w.^nt  peace;  we  all 
know  peace  is  coming  someday.  Isola- 
tionists and  interventionists  diffei  on  the 
best  way  for  us  to  make  peace  more  se- 
cure: an  increasing  number  of  people  in 
both  camps,  or  in  neither  camp,  are  con- 
vinced that,  as  a  practical  matter  if  the 
war  continues  long  enoueh,  we  will  be  in 
It.  and  our  only  chance  of  keepinct  cut  of 
the  war  Is  for  the  war  to  stop.  We  are 
all  united,  howe^'er.  in  wanting  peace, 
for  ourselves  and  the  world,  someday; 
and  we  know  tj^t.  ^hile  war  for  us  is  not 
inevitable.  pcace>Ainevitable. 

WHT  GIVI  HITLrP.  TtlE  INITlATrVZ  IN  PEACE? 

Yet  we  insist  upon  giving  Hitler  the 
initiative  in  peace,  as  in  war.  Anthony 
Eden.  Lord  Halifax,  our  own  leaders  are 
warning  us.  prcparin;?  us,  against  an- 
other Nazi  peace  offensive.  Why  do  not 
we  take  the  initiative?  Why  should  not 
we  take  the  offensive  against  Hitler  now 
with  cur  own  peace  proposals?  The  time 
is  ripe  for  an  American  peace  offensive 
now. 

THt    TIME   IS    NC  W 

We  are  not  ready  to  fight  now  and  the 
world  knows  it.  We  can  send  token 
forces  of  planes  and  ships  and  men;  we, 
too,  can  take  part  in  heroic  evacuations, 
but  we  are  just  not  ready  for  a  military 
offensive.  If  we  go  beyond  aid  short  of 
war.  we  may  find  ourselves  in  war  short 
of  aid.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand.  \vc  are  getting  ready 
fast  and  the  world  knows  it.  We  are  iri  a 
strategic  position,  now,  before  we  go  in, 
to  launch  an  American  peace  offensive. 

We  are  told  this  is  not  the  right  time. 
Once  we  arc  fishting,  there  never  is  a 
right  time.  If  v.e  art  Icsing.  peace  talk 
sounds  like  su- render;  if  we  art  winning, 
peace  talk  sounds  as  if  wc  were  demand- 
ing a  surrender:  if  there  is  a  stalemate, 
peace  talk  sounds  as  if  we  were  afraid  of 

losing. 

On  the  other  hand,  right  now.  when  we 
are  net  readv  to  fight,  but  will  be  ready 
scon,  we  can  lead  the  world  in  a  peace 
effort,  not  of  appeasement,  not  of  de- 
featism or  surrender,  but  of  justice,  for 
the  world  knows  we  arc  leading  through 
strength  and  not  through  weakness. 

We  are  ready  now  with  potent  weapons 
of  pooco—wheat,  and  cotton,  and  gold, 
and  friendship.  U.^ed  with  courage  and 
shrewdness  these  are  almost  Irrestible 
weapon;: 

WE  wiiL  NOT  irrvT  hit:  fr 

The  immediate  objection  comes,  "You 
cannot  trust  Hitler."  The  answer  is.  we 
will  not.  We  will  not  propose  or  accept 
a  nonagpression  pact  dependent  solely 
on  Hitler's  "honor."  We  will  insist  upon 
gur,rantin<:  by  both  sidf^<;  so  that  we  will 
not  hav.'  to  i>  v  ip  n  Hitler's  word,  and 
Germany  will  ii  *  i'  y  ui^on  our  word,  or 
Britain's    word.     T-.  rms    could    be    ar- 


ranged foi-  in,p(  ur.ri.ne  arms,  plane?,  bat- 
tlesii;ps.  under  joint  or  mttrnational  con- 
trol, pledging  them  as  security,  to  keep 
the  peace:  strategic  bases  and  positions 
could  be  put  under  similar  control,  other 
conditions  could  be  arranged  that  would 
involve  no  injury  or  loss  of  prestige  to 
any  nation  intending  to  keep  its  agree- 
m.ents,  so  that  carrj-ing  cut  the  peace 
would  depend  upon  more  than  Hitler's 
mere  promise. 

WHY    CERMANT    WOI'LD    AGREE 

But  we  are  told  that  Hitler  would  never 
agree  to  any  such  terms,  or  to  any  decent 
terms  now.  We  have  an  epidemic  of 
mind  readers.  People  who  cannot  tell 
you  what  Hitler  will  do  in  war  next  week 
or  next  month  or  next  year,  can  read  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  will  do  in  peace  now, 
and  10  years  from  now.  They  get  it 
from  something  he  wrote  or  said,  al- 
though tlicy  say  you  cannot  trust  his 
written  or  spoken  word. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  read 
Hitler's  mind,  but  I  can  see  many  rea- 
sons why  he  would  not  dare  to  refu.se  fair 
peace  terms  ncvv  His  people  have  had 
their  fill  cf  the  glonrs  of  war  this  sum- 
mer; their  civilians  have  been  bombed 
by  the  British:  they  are  weary  cf  the 
rationing,  the  casualties,  the  hard  labor, 
the  propaganda  that  goes  with  war:  cur 
possible  entry  brings  up  onunou-s  memo- 
ries of  1917-18.  The  mind  readers  m.ay 
be  wrong  about  Germany  and  peace. 

Another  reason  for  Germany  to  agree 
to  peace  is  because  they  think  their  sys- 
tem will  defeat  us  in  ptace.  I  do  not. 
I  believe  in  the  fundamental  efficiency  cf 
the  American  system  in  competition  with 
any  other.  The  propaganda  book.  You 
Can't  Do  Business  With  Hitler,  gives  an 
example  which  shows  how  we  d.d  do 
business  with  Hitlef,  to  our  advantage. 
With  Barnie  Baruch,  I  believe  that  our 
doing  post-war  business  with  Hitler 
would  ruin  him,  not  us.  He  may  be  the 
most  successful  leader  of  a  godless  totali- 
tarian war  economy  but  he  can  never  hold 
out  agairist  a  Christian  democratic  peace 
economy. 

MOEF  Tii.*.N  h:i:<!.  :.-  in'.clmd 

We  over  personalize  and  oversimplify 
this  struggle.  -Beat  Hitler"  is  a  war  cry, 
but  it  is  not  a  foreign  pohcy.  Il  Hitler 
were  to  die  tomorrow,  if,  in  fact,  he  is 
new  dead,  the  struggle  is  not  over  if  his 
system  stands.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
system  fails  or  is  overthrown  from  with- 
in or  Without,  then  Hitl<  i  will  not  matter 
any  mere  than  the  old  Kaistr.  wh)  died 
recently,  too  insignificant  to  be  hated 
any  more.  We  used  to  hate  Stalm,  too, 
but  his  picture  recently  appeared  with 
Harry  'Lease-Lend"  Hopkins  In  the 
Pflprr  as  our  great  new  friend  and  ally. 

li.  however.  Hitler  alone  staiids  in  the 
way  of  per.ce,  we  shculd  tell  the  Germ.an 
people  about  it.  If  we  are  embarked  upon 
a  policy  of  dictating  who  shall  be  the 
rulers  of  other  countries,  we  shmld  at 
least  be  explicit.  Do  we  demand  H.i.t  i  s 
abdication  or  surrender  or  execution? 
How  many  besides  Hitler  are  on  our 
blacklist?    Goering,  Goebbtls,  Himmier? 


Rudolph  Hess  is  alitcicy  p,one  Wi  should 
be  willing  to  state  our  lii  i::i.iL  (■.•.ir.arid^ 
and  our  reasons  as  pa:t  of  tui  pi  ace 
aims.  If  H.ller  aU  :k  inlands  ia  tr.c  way 
of  a  juist  peace  fo:  80  otO.OCO  Gcrni.ins 
and  half  a  billion  fcuuptrtrs,  peihaps  llie 
majority  of  ail  tui  1  wiii  tliminate 
him.  On  the  other  l^aiio,  we  n.u.st  be 
equally  explicit  about  whai  we  mtuid  lo 
do.  A  mere  'V  campa;ga  is  not  cr.ir.."h. 
Remem.ber  'V  stands  also  for  V'.  >-.i.:.e.s, 
the  treaty  that  followed  vie* try  lust  tune. 
We  must  cflfer  rcmethinp  bertrr  than  a 
new  Versailles  as  part  cf  our  peace  oflen- 
slve. 

r'.  rXTVM  I  T—  W  HY    NOT    NOW 

Some  (iuy  we  v.;U  h>.ve  to  do  this: 
Think  through  what  t  ur  peace  aims  really 
are.  I  have  a. 'r:  d  r  v  intt  rvcntionist 
friends  to  state  jii^t  wh..t  th  y  would  do 
to  Germ-anv  .{  w-  fc-j^ht  Germany  and 
won.  and  th  .m:  w!:o  are  hcrest  ar.d  far- 
seeing,  and  who  d^^  v.rt  ]<■'  their  halied 
and  selfishness  run  nuax  v. M.  their  ceni- 
mon  stnse  and  per.n.Hctnv  wt!!  fir^.ai'.y  ai- 
rive  at  terms  that  w(  uld  .ci-m  u  sati.sfac- 
tory  basis  for  a  peace  propc^al  ncx.  Th" 
danger  is  that  ci.ce  wo  t-t  m  w>  cculd 
not  alk  to  tacl.  oth' r  er  to  Germr.ny; 
and  if  we  wen:  ;n  and  wen,  our  hatred 
and  pr.dc  and  our  weariness  would  over- 
come our  common  st  a.'C  anei  krestrht. 
This  has  happeried  before  V.'-  kivv:  *h;.t 
peace  is  not  made  wisely  iti  ihe  llu^li  cf 
victory.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  w  .nt 
to  see  the  peace  domi'-atrd  by  a  tri- 
umphant Germany,  or  Ru-ss:a.  or  Japan. 
or  Biltain.  \V'  can  make  peace  be  lie  r 
now  when  there  is  no  victor. 

But  some  will  say  this  wru'd  only  be 
a  truce.  I  do  not  think  so.  Lui  suppose 
it  were  only  a  truce  for  h  i^\\■  yearJ^. 
Who  would  "be  the  loser?  \V.  rv.  td  those 
years  to  prepare.  On  th*'  ether  hand, 
as  Churchill  said.  Hitler's  "machtne  can- 
not stand  lale.  le.sl  it  rtist  or  fall  to 
pieces."    Delay  is  on  our  side. 

Whenever  we  make  peac*,  I  hope  that 
this  time  we  will  know  that  it  is  not 
perpetual,  that  it  is  only  a  truce,  Icnc  or 
short,  unless  we  wape  p>er.ce  as  wisely  and 

as  bravely  as  we  wage  v.ar, 

otTR  n  \i  }   a: Ml 

"What  are  our  peace  alms''  Many 
thoughtful  Americans  arc  itucymB  and 
discussing  this. 

Our  Stat€  Departn-,rnl  ha-  a  commit- 
tefiiand  a  research  section  work;ng  en  the 
economic  phases.  We  have  had  vn.gue 
and  general  statements  frcm  cur  Presi- 
dent, With  his  fo'ji-  freedom? ;  our  Vice 
President,  with  his  Pax  Democratica; 
I  Secretary  Hull  and  his  five  eccncmic 
i  points:  Undersecretary  Wtl'.es'  bread 
proposal  of  "som.e  adenur.ie  instru- 
mentality •  •  •  for  •  '  •  peace- 
ful and  equitable  adju-^'ments"  guar- 
anteeing disarmament  anc  tQjai  eco- 
nomic rights  for  all  pecpk.-. 

All  of  the  thoughtful  American  pro- 
p<:isals.  vaciie  arid  \ar;'  us  a'-  they  are, 
have  one  tlung  m  c:mir.o::;  th'  y  d-scribe 
a  w.jii.i,  an  America,  which  is  different. 
Tli..y   i<-^oyi:.zc   tl:al   tumc  scrt  oi  world 
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rtvolution  is  point;  on.  a.s  a  part  ct  and 
cause  of  and  result  cf  »h:s  war.  We  are 
never  peine  back  to  the  "good  old  days." 
If  America  can  think  through  just  what 
this  nf'w  way  shculri  b<^  and  give  it  to 
the  world,  we  can  make  this  a  hotter 
country,  a  b'-tter  world.  This  is  a  labor 
of  more  than  one  man  or  provip.  It  mu.'^t 
bf  part  of  our  peace  cffensive. 

LAl-NCHING     THE    OFIENSIVE 

To  formulate,  launch,  and  carry 
throuph  an  American  peace  cfTensive  will 
require  Pres'dential  leadership,  but  the 
PreSid-nt  cannot  do  it  alone.  After 
Europf-  experience  with  Presiden*-  Wil- 
son, and  in  view  of  the  unreliability  of 
Execuiive  statements  in  Europe  and  el.se- 
where,  some'hu^?  more  than  Presidential 
action  will  be  needed.  We  mu-st  have 
ccnrrcssional  authorization  and  commit- 
ments beforehand,  and  an  informed  pub- 
he  opinion  behind  the  President  and 
Congr.'ss, 

THE      PEACE      PETITION 

The  purpo;e  of  the  Ci'izens'  Peace 
Petition  Committee  is  to  stimulate  such  a 
public  cv:nion:  to  back  the  President  in 
his  pence  efTort..;  not  to  dictate  nor 
demand,  but  to  "urge"  him  to  use  his 
influ.'Hco  toward  the  one  goal  on  which 
we  are  all  uni'ed.  "the  achievement  of 


a  just  peace."  I  wculd  urge  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  is  not  just  for  war,  not 
just  for  staying  out,  but  for  peace  to  sign 
this  petition. 


Taxes  Under  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIC.W 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVE; 


Wednesday.  August  13.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  AMOUNT  OF  T  \XES  PAID 
BY  STATES  AND  TAX  INFORMATION*  BY 
AML-RICAN  TAXPAYEJRS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
which  giv^s  the  amount,  by  States,  cf 
taxes  paid  in  and  the  am.ount  of  benefits 
paid  out  of  the  unemploym.tnt  trust 
funds,  as  of  June  30,  1941: 


L'ru  mp'oymejit  trust  fUKd  as  of  June  30,  1941 
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American  TaSpaters  Association.  Inc., 

July  19.  1941. 

Business  Is  BeiNC  Gouged  By  Social  Security 
j  Taxes 

TAX    II«FOBMATIOr     SERIES   NO.    17 

We  were  talking  the  other  day  with  a  busi- 
nessman fron  New  Jersey. 

The  way  Jersey  employers  are  soaked  by 
the  3-percenti  pay-roll  tax  for  unemployment 
benefits  Is  a  crime,"  he  said.  "We're  paying 
nearly  five  times  what  we  should  pay.  Some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  It." 

Next  day  %e  got  the  New  Jersey  figvires 
from  the  Traiasury  Department.  They  cov- 
ered the  full  period  of  operation  of  the  so- 
cial-security linemplojinent  benefit  program 
from  February'  1.  1936,  when  it  became  effec- 
tive, to  Junt  30.  1941,  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.     Here's 'the  showing. 

Collected  in  taxes  from  em- 
ployers...^..  $187,595,000 

Paid     out     \t     unemployment 

benefits.., 42,  193,521 


Excess  tax  over  payments.  145,401,429 
The  ofBcial  figures  backed  up  our  friend 
from  New  Jersey.  For  every  $1  paid  In  un- 
employment benefits  In  his  State  05-er  the 
past  5  years,  the  Goverriment  had  collected 
nearly  $4.45  In  pay-roll  taxes.  The  accumu- 
lated excess  ran  to  $145,4C1,429. 

But  th.Tt  Was  not  all.  Under  the  law  the 
excess  must  be  Invested  In  United  States 
bonds.  The$e  are  deposited  In  an  Unem- 
ployment TrBst  Fund  In  the  Treasury.  They 
bear  2^2  pctcent  interest.  The  Interest  on 
the  New  Jersey  excess  amounted  to  $8,078,- 
401.  Added  to  the  excess,  it  brought  New 
Jersey's  balance  In  the  fund  up  to 
$153,479,880 

Thus,  whllle  employers  were  taxed  445  per- 
cent of  benjpflt  payments,  the  excess  also 
helped  swell  the  public  debt.  Under  the  law. 
the  Treasur*  had  to  issue  $145,401,429  in 
United  States  bonds  to  cover  New  Jersey's 
excess.  ] 

On  those  bonds  the  taxpayers  must  pay  21,2 
percent  Interest.  Our  New  Jersey  employers 
as  part  of  the  general  public  are  taxed  about 
4' J  times  as  much  as  necessary  and  then  are 
taxed  to  pay  interest  on  the  excess.  They 
are  soaked  In  the  first  place  and  then  are 
charged  interest  on  being  soaked. 

This  is  a  Cine-way  form  of  so-called  social 

security. 

Looking  at  New  Jersey's  $153,479,880  bal- 
ance In  the  trust  fund,  we  did  a  bit  of  figur- 
ing. Suppoat  we  assumed  that  this  3-pcrcent 
tax  were  wiped  cut  entirely,  how  long  could 
benefit  payoients  continue  from  the  trust 
fund  alone? 

Disregarding  all  interest  our  calculation 
showed  thalj  the  fund  Is  sufficient  to  pay 
benefits  equlling  3.63  times  the  amount  paW 
In  the  past  3  years.  On  that  basis  payments 
could  be  matie  for  3.63  times  5  years.  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way.  for  18  years,  l  month, 
and  24  days. 

That  wculd  carry  us  up  to  July  24.  1959. 
On  that  datt  the  trust  fund,  without  benefit 
cf  Interest.  |fculd  be  exhausted.  No  tax.  no 
Interest,  and  enough  in  the  fund  to  last  till 
midsumm?r  of  1959.     Seme  fund. 

So  much  <or  New  Jersey.  What  about  the 
ether  Statej?  Are  the  employers  elsewhere 
overtaxed?  Are  they  piling  up  huge  reserves 
and  swelling  the  national  debt?  Are  they 
being  chargsld  Interest  for  being  overtaxed  In 
the  first  plate? 

They  are.  Everywhere.  The  situation  1« 
Nation-wide,    It  applies  to  every  State. 

For  the  eight  mcst  populous  States,  the 
official  Treastiry  figures  covering  the  full  peri- 
od of  the  laW's  operation — from  February  1. 
1936,  throug^i  June  30,  1941— show  the  am^- 
lag  situatioij: 
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California 

Illinois 

Mii.'-'wcliusetts 

Mifliipan 

New  Jersey 

N«'W  Vork 

ObJo 

rcnnsylvania 

Total 


Employers  tai     ,n,e^,,  „„  excess  'Benefit  pavtneDt.<^: 


1323,  704, 6:3 
2»0,MK()14 
174,  Cf.5,  UKI 
2m,  214.  676 
187,  505.  rOO 
533.  034,  204 
242.  43K,  575 
34f^  125,  000 


2, 302. 625, 151 


:  Balaore  in  trust 

full': 


$11.  S5f..  i.".. 

12,,Y.9,  K'-9 

6,093.  11»* 

6,  175,  3f.5 

8, 07K,  401 

15,  7\r3,  073 

10.  9fel.S*5 

9,  104,  742 


70, 562, 802 


Jira,  61.3,  77'J 
90,M4,lil4 
90,  712.  7:6 

11ZM1,4S6 
4Z  193,  621 

312.157,177 
64,  C7K  I** 

193,  198,  SV9 


J1&.M17.S03 

-  212.003,  159 

Wi,  t.>45.393 

Wi,  04.1,  .',54 

1.5,3,479,  SNJ 

236.  579.  360 

ISK,  742,  .554 

162. 030.  743 


1, 076,  m  606 


1, 305,  %:.  m 


For  lack  (..1  j^.iCi  :;.v  tab-L..ai..  ;.  ' .  ■.  ■  :~  •...;. 
St-ates  where  the  tax  has  exceeded  $100,000,- 
000.  We  have  the  figures  for  all  the  other 
Siate^  and  will  gladly  supply  them  for  any 
State^on  request. 

For  all  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii  the  Treasury  showing  is: 

Taxes    collected.. $3,621,358,523 

Benefit  payments 1,549,975,841 

Balance  in  fund 2,283.657,696 

Interest  on  the  excess  amounted  to  $131,- 
615.856  over  the  p<'riod. 

Ill  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed  employers 
were  taxed  more  than  double  the  amc.unt  of 
b?nefit  payments — $ti92,023.224  to  $433  242,- 
811  To  the  fund  was  credited  also  interest 
of  ^48  9."2.550  Tlie  excess  of  deposits  over 
■  withdrawals  for  the  >ear  was  $507,732,933 

The  public  debt  vas  increased  automati- 
cally $507,732,933. 

The  tax.  bear  In  mind,  is  not  a  general  tax 
for  general  purposes  It  is  a  special  tax  for 
a  special  purpose. 

It  is  far  too  hiph  It  should  be  cut  sub- 
stantially It  Is  un  air  to  the  employer,  to 
the  employee,  and  to  the  general  public, 
which  pays  it  In  thr  long  run. 

Inasmuch  as  it  Is  a  special  tax.  we  believe 
It  can  be  reduced  A  cut  to  even  2  percent 
would  yield  more  than  Is  needed  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  employer's  burden  by 
one-third. 

We  are  looking  further  Into  this  tax  with 
the  definite  view  of  going  after  a  reduction. 
That  means  a  lot  of  work.  We  will  need  help 
and  suggestions. 

What  is  vcur  rer.ctlon.  plense? 


The  Mirage  of  Production 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HGN.  THCriAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF    MA.;SACHUSFTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 


Wednci,day.  August  13,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  MICHAEL   STRAIGHT 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Re(  ord.  I  include  a  timely 
and  constructive  article  by  Michael 
Straight,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic  for  Julj  28,  1941: 

I^om  the  New  Republic  cf  July  28.  1941) 

THE    MIRACE    OF    TRODUCTION 

On  AprU  15.  almost  a  year  alter  the  Ijegln- 
nlng  of  the  defense  program.  Mr.  Biggers.  Di- 
rector of  Production  of  the  O.  P  M  .  promised 
that  within  a  htunired  days  tanks,  guns,  and 


a.:    r.iJi  would  be  rolling  cut  c'.  -ht    .\merican 
factories. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  wi-tk  :he  100  days  of 
John  D.  Biggers  were  up.  The  facts  about 
production  seem  to  be  these: 

Ordnance :  Production  is  almost  criminally 
low.  There  Is  no  significant  production  in 
ordnance  at  the  present  time 

Antiaircraft;  The  schedules  call  for  great 
increases  In  production.  But  the  schedules 
themselves  are  puny  In  relation  to  need. 

Ammunition:  The  production  of  ammuni- 
tion is  pitifully  small. 

Aircraft:  The  production  of  aircraft  is 
slowly  creeping  up.  although  a  year  has  been 
wasted  because,  largely  for  reasons  of  prci'tige, 
stress  was  placed  en  fighter  instead  of  heavy- 
bomber  production.  For  the  aircraft  produc- 
tion which  we  have  now  we  can  thank  not 
the  War  Department  nor  .he  N.  D.  A  C.  rxcr 
the  OEM  but  the  Governments  of  Britain 
and  France,  which  ordered  the  plants  and 
paid     early  for  them 

Railway  cars:  New  rolling  stock  is  essential 
to  the  defense  effort  U  we  are  to  avoid  h 
crippling  shortage.  We  need  15.000  new  cars 
a  month  We  arc  producing  no  more  than 
5,000  a  month. 

Tanks:  The  factories  are  Just  beginning  to 
turn  cut  tanks,  and  equipme'nt  Is  lacking  for 
mass  production. 

Shipping;  We  are  still  nowhere  near  an  all- 
out  shipping  effort,  although  the  present  lew 
schedules  are  being  doubled. 

Lease-lend:  In  the  President's  progress  re- 
port on  lease-lend  of  Jvme  10.  it  was  stated 
that  of  $1,300,000,000  worth  of  Army  and 
Navy  equipment  authorized  for  Britain,  '^0.- 
OCO.OCO  has  been  given  up  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  for  actual  shipment. 

In  the  new  hcav7-bomber  program,  the 
$4  000.000,000  ordnance  program,  and  the 
new  shipbuildin;:  schedules,  a  vigorous  tCort 
is  being  made  by  the  President  to  raise  de- 
fense production.  But  we  are  still  far  from 
an  all-out  effort  The  War  Dtpartmcnt  is 
just  beginning  to  think  in  terms  of  what  is 
needed  for  victory 

Why  has  production  stumbled  so  badly? 
Each  industry  has  its  own  well-prepared 
answer  Why  do  we  lack  alrplnncs?  Because 
we  lack  ordnance.  Why  do  we  lack  ordnance? 
Because  there  aren  t  enough  machine  tools. 
Why  aren't  there  enough  machine  tools? 
The  machine-tool  mantifacturtrs  blame  it 
on  the  steel  industry  The  steel  industry 
blames  It  on  the  metallurgical  industries 
The  metallurgical  industries  blame  It  on  the 
transportation  Industry.  Transportation  of- 
ficials turn  it  back  to  lack  of  steel  Is  this 
our  ••brilliant  If  pitUess"  industry  that  Gen- 
eral Ludendorff  once  praised  so  highly?  It 
has  not  shown  much  brilliance;  and  if  It  Is 
pitiless,  atralnst  whom  has  this  quality  bee-a 
mainly  directed?  The  destroyers  of  democ- 
racy or  those  who  are  defending  it? 

The  ref^pcnsibility  for  cur  failure  so  far 
falls  first  upon  the  officials  of  the  Defense 
Administration.  Their  sights  were  set  too 
low;  they  never  looked  ahead  Tliey  had  suf- 
ficient power  to  act  on  production,  but  th^y 
have,  almost  without  exception,  made  no 
dent  in  the  production  picture.    The  cfBclals 


i.i  li.e  O  P  M  :n  eaci:  inc'.„i«'iry  c:;\:-Ui:i  are 
the  repreFent-itiVPs  vi  the  iiiuusiry  ;:i  ques- 
tion. The  cor.Miltai.t  <  n  s>e<'.  h.i>-  bfen  tne 
president  of  ;:ie  Ir  u  fiuti  S.etl  Ir.'f.tute. 
The  Transp(iriaTu  n  Div:si'  :.  ;>  ti:.  pergonal 
property  cl  thi-  Ainenchn  .^■-.-'>r;.T..  1:  c:  K;.il- 
roade.  The  P. .per  hiid  Pu:r  S.<.t:^ri  en  i.'iB 
of  men  from  the  Psper  hi.i.;  Pulp  In^traue. 
The  Copper  Di^^isu  ;.  :■-  r^a:.  '  >  r^  p-e-t  i.::  tivos 
of  the  Kennec3tt  t\  [  ;>i  r  c  •  Thttt  p.k  n  are 
recruited  fron  i!.e  ^.l^ll  ncMe  ermy  of  con- 
trollers" that  r.c;:.v  wcckod  Er.s;!:  r.ci  Not 
consciously,  not  cu;:!  tr.iu.y  They  t  .r.'t  try 
to  forward  tlieir  own  i:iimeU:fiii'  imerests. 
But  they  are  in  Wathinptcm  principally  to 
jirotect  the  interests  of  their  own  intixistries 
They  aren't  dtliberately  sellish;  they  are  s-im- 
ply  Incapable  of  thinking  ir.  tfrir.'^  0!  'he 
public  Interest 

Are  these  rrn-n  alone  to  blame''  If  only  they 
could  be  Mnmed.  there  wouici  at  U  aM  be 
scmethint-  :.■  \-  i:ch  to  .'-tDrie  E'^t  l;Joi?,-s 
aimed  at  the  cfticialh  of  the  O  P  M  ^:!;  nee  off, 
hitting  the  ertire  adniinis'. ratr.o  -Tur'ure  of 
the  d':':.se  ■  •oriiur.  It  is  kx'--p.  ill  c.cal. 
hapha/;.rG  ai.a  destructi',  e  of  v.rr.e  nr.d  en- 
ergy. It  resembles  the  earliest  attttnp's  at 
rdmlnistratio-j  in  the  first  Wcrid  War  riiebe 
attempts  were  co.  tly  then  ft;. a  '^h' ;.  s-rc  ii.rre 
costly  now  Bur  hppiim.t.y  we  ii:-.-. e  Vi;  ko 
through  tlie  r\c\  p:  cess  rf  rclu^-iic  tc  be 
taught  by  an:.^thiiiv;  t:-ut  cur  cv.-.-:  iv.ci-\  lecent 
mistakes 

There  art  t;.r('  n-.r;::!  iicn::n;strati\e  we  k- 
nesses  in  i.^e  U(.;tnt>e  structure  Tht  first  is 
the  duplication  of  authority;  the  ^c  c  t^.d  ib  the 
misdirection  of  authority;  the  third  is  the 
absence  of  central  dnection 

The  duplication  of  authority  Is  extra,  rdi- 
nar3'.  There  is  a  construction  section  1:1  the 
Prodyction  Division  of  thi  O  P  M  Th' re  is 
a  consiructicn  section  1:.  tl.c  Pi;cr.'i.ies  Di- 
•vlslon  of  the  O  P  M  There  are  coii.'-tr nrticn 
units  n  tlu  Price  Admiiustration  bcct.ju. 
and  the  Civilian  Supply  S  ciicn  r!  O  P  A 
C.  S.  Then  there  is  a  construction  and  ital- 
estate  brancli  of  the  Supply  Division  c!  vhe 
General  Staff  of  the  War  Department  T..cre 
is  a  real-eFtate  committee  rf  the  P.CKure- 
ment  Division  of  the  O  P  M  Th  rt  i-  a  Ccn- 
struction  Division  in  V..v  0;r;; '  r;  ihe.  Quar- 
termaster General,  an  a  d  r.struction  fid- 
visory  comnrlttee  uiit:'r  •!";-  aivisicn  Th<  re 
ii"  also  the  Construct  :;  I  1  ision  of  the  Navy 
Supply  Dlvifjon 

In  raw  materials  there  i.^  t;.f  M,  •eri.i:'-  Sec- 
tion of  the  Production  Div.s;oa  of  the  O  P 
M.;  the  Materials  Scctlcn  of  the  Pnontic  Di- 
vision of  the  OP  M  :  the  Mat  rials  Divis-l  ns 
of  both  secUons  of  O  P  A.  C  S,  a:-<l  the 
Raw  Materials  Division  of  the  Army  and  N  svy 
Munitions  Board  All  of  these  sections  and 
divi-slous  break  down  into  almost  identical 
units  dealing  with  Iron  and  stael.  i.  ri  crio-js 
metals.  rubl).-^r.  etc. 

In  finished  products,  there  is  the  same 
duplication  Tliere  is  the  Aircrait.  Ord- 
nance, and  Tools  Branch  of  the  Production 
Dlvijsion  cf  the  O  P.  M  There  are  the  Air- 
craft and  the  Tools  and  Equipment  Divisions 
of  the  Procurement  Division,  and  the  Ma- 
chine Tools  and  Equipment  Sections  ol  the 
Priorities  Division,  each  with  tlieir  own  sub- 
divisions, which  in  turn  have  their  exact 
counterparts  In  the  Aircraft  end  Oidnance 
Divisions  cl  the  War  and  Navy  DtiaartmenU. 
The  same  is  true  of  shipbuilding  and  of  al- 
most all  the  other  Items  which  enter  Into  de- 
fense production.  Of  course,  some  work  Is 
done  In  each  of  these  units  which  is  not,  and 
could  not  be.  done  elsewhere.  But.  in  the 
main,  officials  of  all  of  these  divisions  toil 
over  the  same  estimates.  Inspect  the  same 
factories,  pat  the  same  workers  on  the  back, 
and  give  the  same  h'lpeful  itcries  to  th« 
press.  They  don't  always  fif,tiX.  Sometimes 
It  would  be  better  if  they  did. 
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To  add  to  th*s  r.lzr.tmare  cf  divided  au- 
thority, there  are  v. hol-j  sections  cf  delc;.sj, 
such  as  prcp:it.ii;ria  ai'.fl  eccncmic  warfare,  m 
which  tliere  is  :.  autl^^rity  at  all  We  must 
exi>crt  the  am-..*  That  we  produce  before  thty 
can  be  UM-d.  bvr.  ;v.  uddiMcn  to  the  O  P  M  , 
O  P  A  C  S  ,  Hi.d  the  War  and  Unvy  Depart- 
nient-i,  t;."  L»  i-!  -Ler.d  Administration,  the 
Tan.T  C~:.r.'.'.r.:~-,  :.  the  Maritlnrie  Comml.-sicn, 
the  Office  .  f  xVa-  AdiTunistratur  of  Export  Con- 
trol the  D:v:-,  ,r  rf  Controls  In  the  State  D?- 
parun-:it.  the  D.'.is.^n  of  Commercial  and 
Culiur.il  Rt'iaticns  with  the  Latin  Amerlcus, 
and  one  cr  m  )re  divisions  of  the  Treasury 
and  Commerce  Departments,  aa  well  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Buclget  and  the  White  House, 
all  have  a  h,ir.d  m  untying  and  tying  up  the 
red  tape  before  cl-urance  for  expcjrt  is  finally 
made  M  >t  if  thee  civilian  agencies  are 
ccr;.-.t..nT:y  trying  to  Increase  their  own 
powers  at  th.e  expc-n.-*  of  the  others;  the  re- 
sults are  almost  unbelievable. 

Prcm  the  duplication  cf  functions  In  the 
defense  administration  the  dlvl.=ion  of  re- 
epcnsibility  Inevitably  results  But,  unfor- 
tunately what  re-prr.slb!Iity  there  Is  Ls  cen- 
tered ir.  lh«*  wrong  agencies  The  outstand- 
ing adn^.lnlstrative  lesson  of  the  last  war, 
which  has  been  so  stront^ly  stressed  by  Ber- 
nard M  Barurh  and  other  wartime  leaders, 
Is  that  while  the  Army  and  Navy  must  be 
Bolely  responsible  for  determining  what  war 
equipment  is  needed  and  at  what  time,  the 
responsibility  fcr  seeing  that  the  equipment 
Is  contracted  for  and  produced  must  rest 
with  civilian  igtncies  Yet  today  it  Is  the 
War  and  Na\;.  Dep.irtments  which  bear  al- 
most the  entire  burdrn  of  obtaining  defence 
production  They  decide  what  Is  needed, 
they  cliche  the  plant  sites;  they  pick  the 
cont:actcr>',  they  draw  up  the  contracts 
Bocau.'e  they  are  Inexperienced  and  HI 
equlpied  fcr  thr  job.  It  is  done  slowly  and 
Inadequately  But  the  O.  P  M  Is  p.>rmitttd 
to  do  little  m  ra  th.in  approve  contracts  of 
more  than  t.Si)'^  OOO  and  give  the  manufac- 
turer an  0,'casicr.al  dig  In  the  ribs  after  the 
contract  has  been  signed  and  wcrk  has 
begun 

It  is  tembl-'  hard  for  people  outside  of 
WashinEton  to  realize  that  the  officials  of  the 
OP  M  .  wlio  talJc  sc  much,  do  so  little,  but 
It  Is  true  The  n-.emtjers  of  the  Labor  Divi- 
eicn  cf  th-  O  P  M  ind  the  Mediation  Board 
have  their  jobs  to  do  and  go  *helr  own  ways 
The  other  1  400  employees  of  the  O  P  M.  sit 
Kt  their  de-k'  a!!  riny  and  seem  to  he  working 
hard  but  wh.i*  thev  nre  working  at,  wliat 
they  afcv.niph-h  what  would  happen  if  a 
bomb  went  cT  .tnd  ritstrcyed  them  ail.  no- 
bo<ly  knv-v  s  Wh.'.e  the  Army  and  Na',  y  run 
the  difonse  rr  2i:;m.  the  ctflcia'.s  of  the 
O  P  M  make  speeches  cr  simply  sit  ■■pui- 
nacled  ciim    m  tlie  Intense  Inane  " 

Onci^  the  O  P  M  was  nothing  more  than  a 
little  flriMscry  commissicn  New  it  is  a  great 
hulk  cf  I  thin;  atid  i'  still  lives  by  sufferance 
cf  the  War  and  Nwy  D;'partments  It  cannot 
Inltm'e  any  pclicy  with.iut  their  approval 
It  cp.mnt  for  loi.j  prrv^rit  any  move  whiCh 
thev  ca-e  tc  nial^e  If  the  O  P  M  weie 
BtafTrd  with  vijcrcus  mini,  they  wovild  fieht 
for  the  functirns  whl^^h  are  rlghtfu'ly  theirs 
but  which  tne  War  and  N'^vy  Departmeiits 
have  as.?iimed  and  aie  reluciant  to  trive  up 
But  instead  the  O  P  M.  is  stnfTed  with  bU5i- 
r.essm.n  wn.^  .ire  pr.marilv  conciTiied  vith 
pro'ecti:!^  th.eir  cwn  interes'.s.  and  w.th  qo  d 
fellows  ;  ke  Merrill  C  Meigs,  the  Chica_:o 
puhl  she  1-  who  w.mdered  Into  the  Al-cr.ift 
Becticn  cf  'he  O  P  M  .  cf  which  he  is  n  w 
chl?f.  fhrcu;h  his  hcbby  cf  takinv^  week-end 
Jaunts  m  his  private  plane  It  is  the  s.ime 
etory  m  most  cf  the  other  divisions  The 
Army  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  ;n- 
cilnatmn  to  insist  en  subccntractinj  In  de- 
fers? contracis  But  Rcbert  L  Mohornay. 
chief  cf  the  Def.-nse  Ccntra'-t  Seivice  Section 
Of  the  O  P  M  .  h.is  to  be  himsflf  convinced 
Of  the  neod  for  s\;hc.intra:tinr;  tx^fore  he  can 
convince  anycre  else.  Nevor  was  so  much 
Withheld  from  sc  mar.y  by  so  few. 


In  p-rcurc'nr.er.t,  a  f^rcfnl  adnriinistratcr, 
Donald  Nelson,  has  -scu^.it  to  obtain  more 
P"wer.  He  has  still  not  received  It.  Pro- 
curem"i.t  of  eqvnpment  and  ccmmerclal  sup- 
plits  tc-  the  Army  is  handled  by  the  Quar- 
teima~t?r  Generi.!  Th?  contracts  are  re- 
vl;"A,ed  In  oi;:'..ne  by  N-1-  ;.':  Pi'ccurement 
Div.-icn  cf  M.e  O  P  M  S.i.Cv  Xelscn  does 
not  liave  any  actual  procurement  rcsponsl- 
bilitie.s,  and  since  many  contracts  are  re- 
vie-.vd  by  th^  Pr-^ducti-^n  Divlsfon  rather 
than  by  the  Prccur'^ment  Division,  it  might 
be  expected  that  Nelson  wculd  at  least  be 
pern, IT  red  tc  direct  the  iieneral  procedures  cf 
procur*>ment.  But  the  Und°r  Secretary  of 
War  has  his  c'An  committee  to  provide  this 
function  The  failure  of  this  committee  to 
perform  its  functions  was  r-resumably  one 
reason  why  the  !n'>xperi,'iicf d  Quartermaster 
Corps  made  so  many  hiunriers  m  its  purchases 
of  lumber,  sh'.es.  woolen  g'liids  and  ether 
products  NeL-on  was  barely  c  n.-ulted  In 
m.any  of  tlie,-^  purchases,  ju-'  as  Frank 
Knight  V  as  barely  consulted  m  the  last  war. 
Nelson's  lack  of  power  led  him  to  the  point 
cf  resUnation   in  the  spring  of  1941 

In  the  admlni>tra:ion  of  pricritie.s.  the  divi- 
sion cf  authority  is  carri'-d  to  the  pent  of 
absurdity  T^ike  the  ca.-e  cf  copper  The 
copper  producers  state  that  their  production 
for  July  will  be.  say,  100  OOO  tens  Of  this. 
80  COO  tons  are  preempted  fcr  Gcv ernment 
orders  by  the  Army  and  Na',y  MuniMcns 
Board  The  Board  then  determines  the  way 
In  which  the  defense  needs  will  be  ~ivcn  pref- 
erence within  the  80  000  tons  preempted  A 
priorities  schedule  is  prepared  in  which  A  1 
rating  is  given,  say.  to  cartridge  cu-ings.  A  2 
to  shell  casings,  and  so  on  Amounts  of  cop-- 
per  are  then  allotted  to  each  and  the  final 
schedule  Is  sent  to  cflncers  m  the  field  who 
Ic^s-je  preference  ratings  tc  the  rr.anufacturers 
who  u  e  the  co^pt-r  A  priorities  order  is  then 
issued  by  the  Priorities  Divls.cn      / 

The  allccaticn  cf  the  20  000  :o/-.s  which  Is 
no:  preempted  remains  It  i;  handled  net  by 
the  PTijrities  Division  but  m  the  Office  of 
CiMliaii  Supply  in  O.  P  A  C  S.  which  Is 
without  power,  and  whose  reccmmci.du'ions 
gc  ba'  k  tc  the  Pruritics  Divisicn  tc  adnviiis- 
ter  Given  the  kind  cf  officials  m  the  Prior- 
Itie.  Division  who  prefer  allocation  tc  expan- 
sion It  was  just  as  well  that  the  allocation  of 
civilian  supplies  was  given  to  O  P  A.  C.  S,  as 
an  insurance  that  the  views  cf  the  priorities 
officials  would  net  be  carried  to  their  ultimate 
conclusicn  In  the  total  elimination  of  civilian 
supply.  Yet  the  present  ariangi-ment  Is  not 
a  real  substitute  for  a  centralized  administra- 
tion of  priontis  The  lairer  part  even  of 
civ.lian  supplies  is  in  many  cases  reahy  for 
muirect  nnilitarv  u.-e.  aiul  a  division  of  au- 
thrri'y  in  alix'aticn  re.uil's  In  endless  con- 
lu<-'-n 

T'..e  Office  of  Price  Admmistraticn  In  O  P 
ACS  suffers  from  the  same  Illogical  de- 
ve'c;cnirnt  It  wcild  not  hove  been  set  up 
i.ut-;de  of  the  O  P  M  It  the  O.  P.  M  had 
dene  Its  job  P.-ices  production  and  priori- 
ties are  so  intei dependent  that  ^.V.  y  .-.re  al- 
nuis-  in-er-,i..ble.  but  tcday  O  P  A  C  s  and 
the  Production  and  the  Fr;Critics  Division  aie 
a.-  often  as  not  working  at'^-.-  purposes 

The  crficlals  of  the  O  P  M  have  realized 
h"-  soMous  the  lack  of  cccrd. nation  is,  and 
they  are  tcde.y  eneaeed  m  :e  rganlzlna  the 
O  P  W  on  an  industry  bas.s.  In  the  new- 
si  ructure  of  the  O.  P  M  which  may  be 
readied  withm  the  next  2  rncnths.  Stetlinius. 
BUL'ers.  and  Nei>en  villi  r-'inain  m  charge  of 
tr.e  P.  I'irities  Picducticn,  and  Procurement 
D.\  .-lens.  and  will  retain  small  staffs  to  ad- 
min.ster  prcblen.s  of  general  procedure.  But 
the  lower  units  cf  each  d. vision  will  be 
br..e.,eht  to„-e:her  on  an  Industry  basa.  Each 
Industry  unit  will  d-^al  with  priorities,  pro- 
ductien,  and  prtcuiement  problems,  but  not 
wrh  price  and  labcr  problems  Tr.e  units 
will  be  d:vide<'  into  thr:e  sreups,  d.rected  by 
StetTinius,  Bir?ers.  ani  Nels^^n  Ihey  will 
be  divided  in  such  a  way  th.it  th.e  lndu^trles 


In  which  paoblcnis  of  priorities  are  predomi- 
nant will  Be  plac?d  under  Stettlnius;  those 
In  which  pf eduction  problems  are  predomi- 
nant win  be  under  Blggers;  and  those  In 
whlc.>  prociirement  problems  are  predomi- 
nant will  lie  under  Nelson.  But  since  pri- 
orities mu^  be  cf  increasing  lmportar.ee  as 
the  dlversidn  of  resources  grov,-s  mo  e  wide- 
spread, Stettlnius.  as  Priorities  Administra- 
tor, win  hive  direct  entrance  to  all  three 
groups,        I 

Each  unl^  will  have  attached  to  It  two  com- 
mittees— a  tommlttee  of  businessmen  within 
the  IndustiH-  which  will  be  purely  advisory, 
and  a  cocri'inatlng  committee  conslstlrig  cf 
representatives  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, Incluiing  O,  P.  A.  C.  S.  and  the  Labor 
Division  oJ  the  O.  P.  M,  Labor  advisory 
committees  will  also  be  established  and 
have  already  been  partially  organized  in  the 
electrical,  rubber,  and  aircraft  Industries. 
Philip  Murtay.  however,  has  denounced  these 
committees  as  poor  substitutes  for  the  In- 
dustry couficils  of  his  own  plan  in  which 
labor  and  l>us  ness  representatives  are  given 
power  to  administer  prices,  production,  and 
priorities.  Murray  recently  described  the 
labor  advisory  committees  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
reorganization  plan  as  "mere  tinsel,  mere 
window  drtsstng."  and  advised  CI  O  oCQ- 
cials  to  refuse  to  serve  on  them. 

Whether  or  not  the  Murray  plan  Is  wiser, 
it  is  clear  that  the  present  reorganization  Is 
InsufBcient.  It  does  not  reallocate  authority 
between  tlje  O.  P  M  and  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  and  it  does  not  Integrate  price 
policies  with  those  of  production  and  pri- 
orities; It  Js  simply  a  reshiftlng  wdthln  th? 
O.  P.  M  ;  ai  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
no  more. 

Any  real  reorganization  ol  the  defense  ad- 
mmistratloti  must  work  toward  three  objec- 
tives i  Flrsti  since  the  best  organization  will 
fail  if  It  ^  staffed  by  pwor  personnel  th3 
proved  failures  that  remain  in  the  O.  P.  M, 
must  be  cleaned  cut  and  replaced  on  the 
basis  of  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  that, 
while  advi(}e  must  be  expert,  administration 
must  be  Inflependent  A  clean  broom  would 
sweep  befcte  it  not  only  such  men  as  Molgs 
and  the  spokesmen  for  special  Interests,  such 
as  Ralph  Budd.  but  two  oi  the  three  key 
figures  in  the  O  P  M  .  Biggers  and  Stettlnius. 
Biggers  tciay  may  concede  his  past  errors 
and  promli  that  the  next  hundred  days  will 
not  be  llkejthe  last  "It  Is  <<  characteristic  of 
drunkards  pnd  other  addicts,"  said  the  Lon- 
don Econoi:lst  recently,  "that  they  art  per- 
petually oa  the  point  of  turning  over  a  new 
leaf;  their  [latest  aberration  is  always  their 
last  one.  [When  this  trait  appears  In  the 
sober  and  Responsible  sphere  of  public  policy 
it  Is  •:'ven  iiore  deplorable  " 

Second,  ttoe  O.  P.  M.  must  be  transformed 
into  a  reali  ministry  of  supply,  like  that  of 
the  British^  whjch  has  lull  responsibility  for 
procurement  and  production. 

Third  we  should  be  working  toward  the 
Integration'  of  authority  under  the  still  un- 
formed Ol^ce  ol  Emergency  Management. 
The  conseifvativeF  of  America  have  under- 
stood this  ikeeu  fc  Integration  and  they  have 
filled  the  pfess  with  the  clamor  for  a  'defense 
czar."  whicfc  Is  principally  a  subterfuge  for 
an  attempt  to  seize  complete  control  of  the 
administration  and  raise  a  figure  t  challenge 
even  \ht  President's  authority.  A  real  reor- 
ganization of  the  defense  administration  is 
the  best  defense  we  could  have  against  the 
growing,  agJtaMon  of  these  groups 

■We  havt  been  bDrro"7lng  time  from  the 
British,"  sjld  Secretary  Ickes  en  July  14, 
"but  we  haft'e  no  right  to  borrow  any  more." 
If  we  stop  deceiving  ourselves  by  words  like 
"defense";  If  we  speak  Instead  of  the  final 
superb  chance  to  smash  Hitler  that  the 
Soviet  resistance  has  given  us,  then  reorgani- 
zation is  efen  more  urgent  as  th:?  precondi- 
tion of  swift,  all-cut  action. 

Michael  Sthaigut. 
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ARTICIF  BY  IMIIV  K    HEREON    CF 
WINTER  PAMK    FI.A. 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  .eave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Kxord.  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  I-Iiss  Emily  K  Herron,  of 
Winter  Park.  Fia.,  which  article  is  en- 
titled "That  Perennial  Florida  Canal— An 
Indefensible  Delonse  Project."  which  ar- 
ticle i.s  as  follow:;: 

THAT  PERENNIAL  FIORIDA  CANAL — AW  INDEFENS- 
IBLE DEFENSE  PROJECT 

Once  more,  lilie  the  hydra  of  ancient 
legend,  this  manv-tlmes-slaln  project  of  a 
sea-level  ship  canal  across  Florida  has 
squirmed  Into  life  In  Congress  As  might 
have  been  expected,  it  wr.s  carefully  com- 
bined with  a  few  other  costly  and  unpopular 
schemes  and  pre.'ented  In  an  omnibus  bill 
for  power-development  work  amounting  to 
some  half  billion  dollars,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  on  April  30,  1941  The  now 
sacred  plea  of  defense  has  been  attached  to 
this  century-old  project,  but  before  Con- 
gress yields  to  that  pretention  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  assertions  that  the 
canal  is  being  advocated  merely  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  a  few  foolish  Investors  at 
a  terrible  price  eventually  to  the  State  of 
Florida   and  to   the  country   at   large 

As  a  defense  measure  the  case  is  decidedly 
feeble.    It  Is  geiK  rally  recognized  that  Flor- 
ida Is  In  a  strategic  position  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Mexlca,  Panama,  and  the 
Caribbean,   and   alJ>o  Is  the   State   nearest  to 
the    Bahamas   and    West    Indies,    as    well    as 
to  South  America     Much  traffic  will  be  neces- 
sary by  land,  as  well  as  by  sea  and  air. -for 
the    transportatlcn   of    food,    war    materials, 
and  other  supplies  required  by  our  airfields. 
Army    camps,    and    ship    harbors    in    south 
Florida.    Yet  a  cross-State  canal  would  make 
this  important  part  of  Florida  into  an  Island, 
connected  to  the  mainland  by  only  a  dozen 
highway    and    railway    bridges    to    span    the 
almost   200   miles   of   waterway— by   far   the 
longest  canal  in  the  world.     Not  only  would 
this  hu'^e  ditch  delay  north  and  south  traffic, 
but  these  bridges   i  of  them  of  the  lift  type, 
would  seriously  retard  the  average  119  tran- 
sits   that    optimistic    canal    proponents    ex- 
pect to  be  made  every  24  hours      Of  course, 
travel  for  trains,  trucks,  tanks,  and  tourists 
wotxld  also  be   very  seriously  Impeded;   and 
this  would  be  especially  deplorable  for  the 
motor    vehicles,    as    the    6    highway    bridges 
would    be    40    or    50    miles    apart,    and    the 
ferries  would  have  to  take  grave  risks  among 
these  119  dally  tran.'lts. 

In  advocating  completion  of  the  canal  the 
proponents  have  suggested  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  an  enemy  to  twttle  up  the  Carib- 
bean and  prevent  access  to  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  Atlantic  by  placing  naval 
forces  along  th'?  Florldfi  Straits  and  the 
Islands  that  extend  from  the  tip  of  Florida 
to  South  America,  thus  forcing  our  fleet 
to  sail  around  the  southern  end  of  that 
continent  In  order  to  get  to  the  pacific. 
Hence  they  claim  that  a  canal  across  Florida 
would  enable  our  warships  to  pass  safely  from 
one  ocean  to  tbe  other  by  way  of  Panama. 


While  it  appears  extremely  Improbable  that 
our  Navy  would  allow  such  a  situation  to 
occur.  If  a  powerful  enemy  should  gain  con- 
trol cf  the  thousand  miles  between  Florida 
and  South  America,  it  Is  net  likely  that  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  St  Johns  River  would 
be  left  conveniently  open  for  us,  or  that  the 
Florida  Canal  would  be  spared  from  attack, 
or  that  it  would  be  any  easier  to  aelend  than 
a-e  the  Florida  Straits.  An  enemy  capable 
of  bottling  up  the  Caribbean  with  all  those 
island  hiding  places  for  cur  ships  and  planes, 
could  doubtless  bottle  up  the  Gulf  quite  as 
readilv.  and  so  prevent  our  ships  from  reach- 
ing Panama  by  way  of  the  Florida  Canal. 
However,  that  is  a  problem  for  our  Navy  to 
solve,  and  long  before  the  cannl  could  pos- 
sibly be  com^pleted.  our  Navy  will  have  ex- 
panded Int^  a  two-ocean  fighting  force  Eng- 
Irnd  has  already  granted  us  strategic  Island 
bases,  and  we  shall  soon  be  strong  enough  to 
help  In  defending  her,  as  she  Is  now  valiantly 
helping  to  defend  us. 

The  claim  of  greater  safety  for  ships  In  the 
canal  Is  contradicted  by  experienced  sailers. 
The  approved  route  for  this  waterway  re- 
quires 27  miles  of  excavation  through  the 
underwater  rock  shelf  along  the  Gtilf  coast. 
Altogether  the  canal  is  to  have  about  400 
miles  cf  Jetties  and  embankments,  with  light- 
houses, signals,  bridges,  etc  .  to  be  guarded 
night  and  day  in  case  of  war:  and  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  a  single  well-placed 
bomb,  or  even  a  little  dynamite,  could  block 
all  traffic  for  weeks 

Tlie   Board   of   Army   Eiigineers  stated   In 
their   official    report    that    a   ship    canal    "of 
adequate  dimensions  to  pass  the  large  antici- 
pated traffic  with  reasonable  convenience  and 
safety  should  have  a  depth  of  35  feet,  in- 
creased to  36  feet  in  the  rock  sections  and 
37  feet  In  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  entrances." 
The  accepted  plan,  however,  lessens  by  2  feet    \ 
the  depth   recommended  In  this  expert   ad- 
vice.    What  the  proponents  Vant.  evidently, 
1.'.  a  canal  from  Jacksonville  to  the  Gulf,  and 
they  imply  that  almost  any  kind  of  a  canal 
will  do.     They  even  discussed  in  all  serious- 
ness some  kind  of  an  amphibian  railway  for 
the  large  ships,  but  Congress  unkindly  sup* 
piessed    the    suggestion    before    the    public 
could  toy  with   the  Idea.    These  same  pro- 
ponents also   proposed   a  barge  canal   along 
the  same  rente  if  the  completion  of  the  ship 
canal  were  again  refused  by  Congress,  thus 
ignoring  the  cross-State  lock  canal  for  barges 
already  m  use  further  south  in  Florida      In 
further   evidence   of   the  flexibility   of   their 
Ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  canal  that  they  would 
accept.  It  has  been  stated  tha    the  ship  canal 
will   be  charted  from   a  sea-level  to  a   lock 
type   If   Insuperable   difficulties   are    encoun- 
tered during  construction,  as  has  been  pre- 
dicted   by    many    geologists    and    engineers. 
The  CDSt  of  a  lock  canal,  hcwercr.  would  not 
only  be  excessive  but  the  time  lost  In  pass- 
ing through  thp  locks  would  eliminate,  prob- 
ably, any  possibility   of  saving  a  few  hours 
for  the  fast  freighters  now  In  use. 

Aside  from  the  vulnerability  of  a  narrow 
waterway  In  wartime,  there  are  always  other 
serious  hazards  for  large  vessels,  which  were 
pointed  cut  by  marine  experts  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  congressional  committees. 
These  are  the  dangers  of  grounding  and  col- 
lisions, as  large  ships  In  shallow  and  con- 
stricted waterways  are  very  difficult  tc  steer, 
and  in  passing  each  other  have  a  tendency 
to  draw  together  and  collide.  We  are  told 
that  It  woulc.  not  be  possible  for  our  great 
battleships  to  traverse  the  canal;  and  while 
cruisers  might  perhaps  manage  It,  a  com- 
mander hardly  wotild  prefer  to  take  such 
risks  of  damage  and  delay  either  in  wartime 
or  in  hurricane  time,  when  broad,  deep  waters 
are  essential  to  safety  The  winter  fogs 
which  often  prevail  In  this  section  would  be 
a  further  dancer  In  a  canal  which  follows 
two  winding  river  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  heavy  cost  of  Innumer- 
able   surveys   for    the    canal,    $5  400,000    has 


already  been  spent  en  construcllou  from  relief 
funds,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  f  197,- 
000.000  iMOie  will  be  required  for  its  coinpK- 
tlon;  but  Those  who  know  cf  the  pr^ti.fcle 
difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  cverccnn 
estimate  the  further  cc.-t  at  possibly  two  oi 
three  times  that  amc  ii.i.  Ccnatruction,  hew- 
ever,  would  be  only  twC  Incinning  of  a  huf« 
annual  expense  bill  fcr  ui-kcep  cf  the  light- 
houses, pilotage,  the  constant  dredging  cl 
this  200-nille  channel,  the  repair  of  bridges, 
ttirnlng  basins,  and  stilling  basins  t»hir* 
rivers  rtish  into  the  channel  too  rapidly  i 
Mere  bridges  might  Be  required,  for  which 
Florida  must  pay.  as  well  as  for  any  ferries; 
then  there  would  have  to  be  lighting  at  bridge* 
and  bends,  continuous  iWpcctlcn  of  embank- 
ments and  depth,  and  a\hcusand  uuforf .-icn 
details.  All  this,  with  ilicreasmg  deteriora- 
tion, will  have  to  be  paid  for  year  after  year 
if  the  canal  is  ever  completed.  Where  Is  the 
money  for  It  to  come  from?  From  Florida 
in  partlcultJ-.  and  from  every  taxpayer  In  the 
country  In  general  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
Assuredly  the  shipping  companies  will  crry 
but  an  insignificant  share  of  the  burden,  as 
no  tells  can  be  charged,  and.  Indeed,  all  the 
large  potential  users  have  consistently  refused 
to  pledge  aiy  use  cf  the  canal. 

But  wor-e  than  all   this  waste  of  money 
will  be  the  suits  for  damages  In  the  100-mlle- 
wide  belt  v.-hcre  the  most  eminent  geologists 
In  the  country  who  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  Florida's  underground  water  sys'iin  have 
predicted   progressive   contamination    of   the 
underground  fresh  waters  by  the  rise  rf  the 
underlying  salt  water  when  the  water  table 
is    lowered    in    the    section    of    porous    Ocala 
rock    estimated  to  be  30  to  50  miles  Icnr    rn 
the  canal  route.    Even  the  geologist  cmplryeii 
by  the  proponents,  who  tried  tc  make  the  best 
of  an  obviously  dangerous  condition   there, 
admitted    that    such    damage    would    occur, 
though  he  narrowed  the  belt  to  15  miles  on 
each  side  cf  the  cut      At  the  lowest  estimate. 
this  seems  to  mean  that  some  900  square  miles 
In  central  Florida  would  have  contaminated 
water  fcr  municipal  and  irrigation  purposes. 
As  this  section  Includes  vast  citrus  groves,  the 
rich  celen'   lands,  and  many  other  valuiibie 
crops,  as  well  as  lawns  and  gardens  dependent 
on   the   fresh-water   supply    when    the   rains 
fail,  as  they  often  do.  this  would  be  a  great 
calamity   lor  the  State's  sources  d   wei.lth. 
Would  »n  unwant.»d  and  little  used  canal  — a 
hindrance  to  every  kind  cf  lend  transporta- 
tion, the   destruction   ol   the   beauty   of   two 
lovely  rivers,  and  ol  the  vast  breedlns;  ground 
of  rare  bhds  and  other  wildlife — be  worth  all 
this  great  sacrifice?    Hear  the  ominous  warn- 
ing ol   the  War  Department's  Board  rf   En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors 

"The    Board    finds    that    the    res;.rnf-ihility 
for  the  Indirect  damage  which   nnght  re.>-ult 
from  an  Impairment  of  water  supplies  Is  be- 
yond   the  financial   resources  of   any   organ- 
ized Uxlrg  district  and  appears   to   be   be- 
yond the  constltuticnal  power  of  the  State. 
This   Board    believes   that  the   Federal   Gov- 
ernment   must    face    the    oaus    of    meeting 
dslms  for  such  damage  If  the  canal  Is  built." 
What  about  Silver  Springs.  Florida's  preat- 
est  naturt.l  wonder?     Representa'ivi"-  cf   tlie 
United    Snates    Geological    Survey    ha\e    cf.- 
pressed  their  belief  that  these  springs   w;..;h 
are  about  3  miles  from  th-  canal  route,  will 
inevitably  be  lowered  with  the  w.ater  table  to 
sea  level'and  will  disappear  forever  from  the 
surface.     It  is  stated  further  that  the   sink- 
ing of  203  feet  of  cement  wall,  with  which 
the  proponents  expect  to  prevent  this,  could 
not  posslt)ly  close  all   the  devious  ramifica- 
tions of  underground  channels  in  this  porcus- 
rock  formation.    The   owner  of  the   springs 
is  quite  undisturbed  by  this  dire  prediction, 
but    his    nrange   equanimity    wr.s    explained 
when  Generi.!  Markham  said   at  one   of  the 
hearings,  as  quoted  In  one  of  the  official  re- 
ports- "If  we  can't  cent  re  i  the  wsttr  we  can 
buy  Silver  Springs  for  «200  OfX)— for  a  pal'ry 
1200,000."     May  God  f.rgive  him.  for  Florida 
will  not. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RKCOPD 


It  Is  lnf!^«*fl  Ir.rr^d'.ble  th-i'  '.nt"!!  rer.r  p^r- 
Bi,)n^  are  w:!i:;:q  to  Ignore  S'jch  warnings  cf 
dlinstfr,  but  the  his'.cn-  oX  t'r.'.s  project,  as 
rfiatprl  !n  the  rff",c:;il  repcrt;  and  in  the  pr-:?-, 
fhow  the  i."f  r  ri;srr-.,'arG  cr.  th"  part  of  those 
wh.)  .iflvx-jte  tiif  canal  of  al'.  posMble  ar.:l 
probab.'e,  n-  wo:!  a«  cf  all  ctrrtnin,  dar.gf  roi  s 
consoquer.cps  'u  The  proro«"d  cscavati^r. 
The  f.rrt  apprc-r:at.>,n  cf  $5  000  000  from  re- 
lli'f  funds  wa.s  nnde  w;'li:,ut  coiigrcs-'.ci.al 
a;  pr  :.  ar.d  in  direct  cpp-siiion  to  the  rec- 
cmmei.daticn  rf  the  Brard  cf  Army  Encl- 
ii(-:rs  who  had  put  years  -'.  i-tudy  in'.c  the 
survfj>  Thotr  report,  hc-vcver  prc^-r.tfd 
De-:en\b*.'r  30.  1933.  to  Gei.eral  Markham 
thfii  Chief  of  Er.^.ncors.  was  nst  made  public 
ur.tU  s^me  mciith  after  the  canal  had  been 
.'•'artrd.  and  even  the  members  of  the  Sen  tte 
C'.mmittee  en  Commerce,  who  were  recpu.rcd 
to  consider  tne  project  In  connection  with 
appr;'pr:aticn.s,  were  not  permitted  tr,  see  the 
ri'pnrl  at  tiiat  time.  It  trar  spired  later  that 
the  concludmi^  sentence  wa.-;  Tl^at  the  ccn- 
.vtrnction  of  neither  a  barge  nor  sh.p  canal 
Is  ccDn.mlcally  Jvi.^tifled  at  this  f.me  " 

In  explanation  of  the  delay  It  was  sUiied: 
"At  the  request  cf  local  Interest.",  action  on 
th!.«  rt  port  was  deferred  by  the  Board  of  Eti- 
gaieers  for  Rivers  ar.d  Harbors  t  j  afford  the 
propaiients  an  opportunity  to  assemble  and 
presetit  further  data  in  Justification  of  the 
project  "  This  disregard  for  all  interests  out- 
.slde  of  those  of  the  local  landowners  and  ether 
mvesu  rs  m  the  bond  1-ssue  cf  the  Fiorida 
Ship  Canal  Navigation  District,  who  hope  to 
gain  financially  through  the  vast  increaL^e  if 
bufeineivs  that  this  huge  con.^tructlon  project 
would  brln,^  to  their  section,  has  turned  many 
tnouuhtful  people  against  the  canal,  rcpaid- 
less  of  any  other  considerations.  There  has 
been  considerable  unorganized  and  futile  cp- 
p<^jsUion  from  many  citizens  of  high  standing 
among  the  central  Florida  grower^,  garden 
clubs,  chambers  (if  commerce,  etc.,  but  ihelr 
protest.s  have  been  made  In  vain  to  these  veiy 
ptTSiitent  prc'ponents,  whose  chief  rea.-on  at 
fi. st  was  employment  for  the  unemployed 
Lij:*  r  .  lO.  m  \  .ew  c)f  the  grjator  cost  cf  ihov  Ms 
o'.er  n;achines.  the  Idt  a  cf  emplcyir.g  vast 
numbers  if  untkilied  laborers  was  dropped, 
and  the  cry  of  defense  for  Panama  wa-  broad- 
cast C(  mmon  sense  is  destroying  that  Idea, 
and  nc  w  the  plea  Is  to  provide  emplcyir.ent 
aftfr   the  deftnsr  emergency 

Mr  C.tizcn.  are  you  going  to  do  anything 
abi.ut  thiS  matter?  We  American?,  if  nd 
v^hen  the  call  of  sicrlflce  comes,  will  i.flcr  .  ur 
all  to  i>ur  country  as  willingly  as  our  Eoehih 
cousins  are  doing  but  we  have  no  right  to 
sacnttce  to  the  whims  of  a  lit', le  group  '  f 
thoughtless  and  .NCltlsh  people.  Florid.!'^  fu- 
ture Usefulness  and  her  beauty. 


The  Unempioyment  Situation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  13.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  RON  STEPHENS.  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR. FEDER.\L  WORKS  AGENCY 
FOR    OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  have  pointed  out  that  all  laborers 
are  employed,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  letter: 


Feder.ii.  Works  Aoenct. 
Work  Projects  Administr.^tiom, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla  ,  Augu-:   7.  1941. 
Th*?  H.,inorafc'e  Victor  WirKEPsa.'.M, 
M'-'nbcr  c'  Ccng'ci^.  House  O^ce 

B:ii'.dr:q.  Washingtcn,  D  C. 
Dear  Concrf.ssman'  Wiokersham:  Knowing 
cf  your  Intere-t  In  the  un  mplcyment  situa- 
tion m  Oklah'^.ma  we  are  giving  you  some 
fiqt::'  ■:  With  re:erei:ce  to  employment  on 
W  P  A.    The.se  figures  are  as  of  July  30.  1941: 

T   -dl  nun.ber  a-^siincd  tc  prcjcc*  = 28.225 

Pro.u*"   employmei.t. 19.812 

Aw,,:t:ng    assiirnmet-.t 32.829 

Temp jrjrJy  unav^ilabic 4.828 


Total  ca.•^e  l^.id 85.694 

We  wish  to  cill  y:;ur  ?peri  ,1  attention  to 
the  n'lmb'  r  of  W  P  A  wurkers  shown  to  be 
in  private  employment.  We  have  always 
made  an  earne-t  e.T-rt  in  the  State  to  place 
per-on=  en  W  P  A  m  private  employment, 
and  we  feel  that  one  cf  the  most  worthy 
enterprises  that  could  be  undertaken  by 
W  P.  A  would  be  the  continued  and  renewed 
effort  to  strive  to  place  the  greatest  number 
of  workers  In  private  employment. 

Your  attention  is  al=o  called  to  the  fact 
that  even  thou>!h  we  h.ave  28  225  persons 
actually  assigned  to  projects,  we  still  have 
32.829  persons  certified  atxi  awaiting  assign- 
ment to  whom  we  cai'inct  o.Ter  a  Job. 

If  you  desire  any  adiit.onal  information  on 
th.s  subject,  p'.e.i-e  rail  ^'ii  us. 
Very  truly  ycurs. 

Ron  SrEPiiE.NS, 

Ad^rr.nistraior. 


America  Needs  All  Her  Strength 


EXTE.\SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LAURENCE  F.  ARNOLD 

OF    ILtlNjlS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 


Wednesday.  Aug-ut  13,  1j41 


EDITORIAL  FP.OM   THE  CENlIvALI.^    (ILL.) 
SENTINEL 


Mr.  ARNOLD,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  oditcrial  from 
tlie  Centralia  il'.l.i  Sentinel  of  Au^u'^t  9 
1941; 

iFrcra  tliC  Centralia  illl  )  Sentinel  of  August 
9.  1941  i 

AMERICA    NEEDS    AI-L    HEH    i,TrtN..r:l 

Sometimes  w(  \merican.  fcrget  cne  thing 
th.it  ^ets  us  apart  from  eviry  cthor  country 
on  earth. 

It  is  this:  We  are  a  oeople  m..":!e  up  "f  m.^.ny 
peoples.  In  that  lie?  -tren.-tr..  net  weak- 
ness 

In  Eurcpenr.  ccui^trie.^  where  there  :=  a 
mixed  popiil.'.t.on,  one  s'raln  us'oa.ly  d:^nii- 
na'es  Others  are  always  less  than  qual  to 
this  dominant  strain  always  m.iOe  to  feel 
that  they  fall  short  in  an  efi2rt  tc  adju-t 
them.selves  to  a  m.cld  Mc¥t  often  thev  are 
whipped  and  Jamm.ed  by  force  into  that  un- 
welcome mcldi  of  late  years  tho'^e  deemed 
not  to  fit  have  ben  simply  murdered 

That  Is  not  the  American  way  Here  there 
Is  no  dominant  strain  There  i£  perhaps,  a 
majority  strain,  but  t  cannot  be  a  drinitoii.t 
strain  in  the  European  sense  as  icng  a;  the 
rights  of  minorities  are  protected 


Minorities  of  racial,  religious,  cultural 
strains  whldh  differ  from  that  of  the  majority 
are  not  maile  to  feel  that  they  are  at  best 
Inferior  Imitations  of  the  majority  norm. 

We  glory  kn  our  differer.tes  and  we  feel  that 
in  them  '*4  strength,  for  each  group  has 
something  definite  to  contribute.  The  sum 
of  those  co^itrlbutions  mast  be  greater  than 
any  accompiishment  by  a  single  Inbred  group 
which  shutt  a  lid  down  oh  the  abilities  of 
others.  Tl«  thing  that  binds  all  together  in 
the  United  JStates  is  not  a  phony  racial  doc- 
trine, but  t|ie  Joyous  and  spontaneous  loyalty 
of  diverse  fceoples  who  have  learned  to  live 
togp'hcr.  aid  found  It  good. 

In  the  defense  effort,  tqual  opportunities 
to  help  should  be  extended  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  ail,  not  as  a  grudging  concession  to 
a  moral  principle  but  as  a  practical  recog- 
nition of  ttie  practical  fact  that  all  are  equally 
needed.        ' 

The  test  |s  not,  "Who  are  you?  '  but  "What 
can  you  dot'  It  is  wise  and  right  that  both 
In  the  military  services  and  in  defense  In- 
dustries, bipadenlng  opportunities  should  be 
gradually  jopenlng  up — ano  they  are — to 
Americans  !of  colored  blood  It  Is  wise  and 
right  that  America  should  not  deprive  Itself — 
as  GermanJ"  has  done — of  the  loyal  services 
of  Jews  and  Catholics  because  ol  their  race 
or  religion.  It  is  wise  and  right  that  America, 
festering  mother  of  a  hundred  races,  re- 
ligions, and  peoples  shou:.d  rail  on  all  alike 
to  defend  tter. 

That  is  (?ur  strength.    Let  i-s  use  it. 


How  to  Get  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I         - 


■  HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

I  OF  OKLAHOMA 

OU3E  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 


Wednesday.  August  13,  1941 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ENID   (OKLA.) 
EVENTS 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e|ctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inclUde  the  following  editorial  from 
Enid  ^Oklp.)  Events  cf  August  7. 1941: 

[From  the  Enid  (Okla  )   Tvent-  of  August  7, 
1941) 

I      HOW    TO  GET    DNITT 

It  has  lofcg  been  held  by  the  intellectuals 
that  the  ilmcrican  public  Is  Incapable  of 
mature  reasoning.  This  seems  to  be  the 
basis  for  tlte  plaint  by  many  in  the  admin- 
istration t|iat  the  people  are  not  awake  to 
the  emergency:  that  they  do  not  realize  the 
sacrifices  rjecessary  if  the  arms  program  is 
to  succeed. 

Even  a  ttasual  contact  with  the  "man  In 
the  street'i  reveals  this  Is  a  misconception. 
In  many  ♦'ays  the  public  is  ahead  of  the 
administration. 

This  writer  has  talked  with  persons  of 
various  ag«s  and  occupations  who,  like  him- 
self, are  by|  no  means  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom cf  the  foreign  pchcy.  But  nearly  every- 
one believetd  the  time  had  passed  to  oppose 
this  policy  and  thought  that  the  Nation 
should  unite  to  put  over  the  arms  program 
and  to  carry  through  to  tuccess  the  project 
upon  whlcft  the  President  has  embarked. 

To  be  sure,  there  Is  a  drag  upon  the  effort 
to  Involve  us  in  hostilities  now.  but  It  is  not 
due  to  Wheeler,  Lindbergh.  Nye,  etc..  nor  is 
it  the  result  of  isolationists  as  such     Even 
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Ib  Ike  center  of  antl-Eurcpean-entan- 
flement  ientiment.  this  seeming  apathy  Is 
caused  by  confusion  and  distrust  created  by 
the  administration  of  national  defense. 

When  one  considers  a  few  of  the  specific 
sources  of  this  confusion  and  difctrutt.  one 
wonders  that  the  arms  program  Is  progressing 
at  all.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  patriotism 
of  most  Americans,  it  would  have  blcwn  up 
long  ago.  For  instance,  the  wUl  of  the  people 
to  support  national  defense  is  offset  by: 

(1)  Lack  of  a  responsible  director  of  the 
whole  program,  causing  Interminable  delays, 
waste,   uncertainty. 

(2)  The  administration's  own  insistence  on 
placing  national  defense  second  to  socialistic 
reforms,  as  demonstrated  when  Mr  Ickes 
allowed  his  enmity  for  the  Aluminum  Co  of 
America  to  deprive  the  Nation  of  60.000  000 
pounds  of  aluminum  (remember  the  alumi- 
num drive?) 

This  was  further  demonstrated  by  the  rev- 
elations, of  which  Elmer  Peterson's  In  Fri- 
days Dally  Oklahcman  wa?  the  most  dra- 
matic, that  the  Government  is  continuing  to 
build  competing  electric  lines,  requiring  vast 
quantities  of  defense  metals,  regardless  of 
demand 

(3)  Continued  heavy  expenditures  for  non- 
defense  purposes  (these  electric  lines,  for  one 
thing)  In  the  face  of  the  biggest  tax  bill  in 
history  and  with  a  foolish  disregard  for  the 
shadow  of  economic  disaster  looming  over  us. 

(4)  Continued  pampering  for  partisan  po- 
•itlcal  reasons  of  Communists  and  racketeers 
In  the  labor  movement;  thereby  putting  the 
whi'lfc  defense  effort   in  danger  of  sabotage. 

(5)  The  actual  endangering  of  the  lives 
of  American  soldiers  because  strikes  and  ad- 
ministration failures  have  t)een  permitted 
to  cut  the  output  of  weapons. 

(6)  Refusal  to  play  fair  with  the  people, 
as  shown  by  the  years  draft  limit  altliough 
it  must  have  been  known  that  lor-*"-  tinie 
would  be  required  Also  the  Sv  quent 
political  handling  of  the  program,  casting 
doubts  on  the  patriotism  of  most  of  the 
draftees  and  refusing  to  permit  the  release 
of  the  minority  of  draftees  whose  families  or 
positions  require  them  to  return  home 

Let  these  points  be  cleared  up — as  they 
can  be  In  short  order— and  the  administra- 
tion will  see  such  unity  of  purpose  and  such 
cooperation  as  it  had  not  believed  possible. 
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HON.  LUCIEN  J.  MACIORA 

OF  tCiNN'ti  TU  t'T 

IN    IHE  ilOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuci'diiv   August  12.  1941 


Mr  MACIORA  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
may  stem  piesumplucus  for  me  to  take 
issue  with  the  War  Department  on  a 
matter  conreining  defense.  I  conceive  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  based  upon  my  own  analysis  of 
the  available  facts. 

Extended  service  for  selectees  was 
asked  on  the  theory  that  the  emergency 
is  greater  today  than  it  was  when  the 
Selective  Service  Act  was  passed  Then 
Germany  was  fighting  on  a  single  front. 
England  was  threatened  by  immediate 
invasion  and  had  not  received  any  assist- 
ance ft  nm  u*;  and  our  (jefense  production 
program  wa-  .still  in  the  drafting-room 
stage.     Today    Germany   is   fighting   on 


two  fien'.-  tlitre  -eems  to  be  no  immedi- 
ate piei^.pect  ol  UiVaijion  of  England,  the 
United  States  has  supplied  aid  which  has 
made  Great  Britain  stronger  than  she 
has  been  at  any  other  time  since  the  war 
began,  and  our  defense  effort  is  produc- 
ing at  rapidly  increasing  tempo.  The 
facts  reject  the  notion  that  the  emer- 
gency is  greater  than  it  was  1  year  ago. 
Another  compelling  reason  for  adher- 
ing to  the  l-ycar  training  program  is  the 
circumstance  that,  despite  increased  pro- 
duction, we  have  not  sufficient  equipment 
for  the  men  now  ir.  uniform,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  equipping  a  rapidly  expanding 
Army.  Tlie  men  who  will  soon  complete 
1  year  cf  training  are  subject  to  recall 
for  10  years.  It  is  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  it  is  better  to  have  a  huge  body 
of  men  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  mili- 
tary technique  than  to  have  fewer  men 
who  sire  .skilled  technicians.  Should  the 
emergency  approach  real  danger,  a  vast 
body  of  partly  trained  men  can  speedily 
be  assembled  and  molded  into  a  fighting 
force. 

Far  from  weakening  our  military 
power,  such  a  program  would  give  us  the 
advantaee  of  an  army  of  fullest  author- 
ized strength,  plus  a  reserve  of  invaluable 
worth.  It  was  the  existence  of  a  strong 
reserve  subject  to  speedy  mobilization. 
rather  than  a  huge  standing  Army,  that 
gave  both  Germany  and  Ru.s.sia  their 
tremendous  manpower. 

General  Marshall  has  testified  that  an 
army  of  prc-^ent  authorized  strength  is 
sufiBcient  to  defend  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Nothing  that  has  happened  to 
date  could  justify  military  operations  by 
the  United  States  eLsewhere. 

Underlying  it  all  is  the  fact  that  we 
should  not  be  anxious  to  create  a  pro- 
fessional army,  but  rather  to  meet  an 
existing  emergency. 

For  these  and  cth'  r  reasons,  1  voted 
against  extendi:  u  'l.t  'lUr  of  duty  of 
selectees  beyond  their  promised  1-year 
period. 


nient  b'.;v:nrss  almost  er.tirfly  without 
success-.  To  keep  in  ihi  cenr^:ul>oiy 
military  service  r!  th;<  count ly  a  mi'-hcn 
of  her  btjst  young  nitr.  anci  to  Tail  to  u.se 
all  of  her  industrial  li.cihw..^  m  \h'^  pro- 
duction of  war  materials  and  .-Dp-plies  is 
not  only  gross  ineffic.er.cy.  it  i-  almost 
criminal  neglect. 

Under  priority  decrees  many  cf  tli,>e 
machine  shops  will  soon  be  fo:c  d  .o 
close  dewn;  machine  tcci-  .uid  ski'.!- d 
workmen  will  be  idle.  Are  these  f.ims 
and  individuals  to  be  ignored  simpl"  be- 
cause th(>y  are  small?  Is  the  use  r!  \h<  -c 
resources  to  be  den;t  i  •]  >  country  .:i  \hc 
hour  of  her  peni.^  T.iese  lail.'ws 
should  have  been  in  full  operation  :n  tlie 
production  of  war  supplies  many  months 
aco.     St;ll    their    ciy    for    bu.^iness    and 


their  ambition  to  I'^t  ip  w.:r. 
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Production   of   Necessary   War   Materials 
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HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

(  .F    TT.XA^ 

IN  Tl-IE  HOUSE  OF  REPB¥.<EWl  .\Zl\Es 


Wednesday   Aucu^t  13   :'j41 


Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr  Speaker,  for 
more  than  c'  year  we  have  carriipd  on  a 
serious  economic  war  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a  shooting  war  and  m  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve democrao  Our  battle  of  the  pro- 
duction line  ha.";  not  been  completely 
successful.  Even  nc.v  this  country  is 
failing  to  make  u.se  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic resource."^  and  is  failing  to  use  vast 
industrial  facili: le'?  Handled.-  of  small 
maciiine  shop^-  and  m.anufacturing 
plants  of  the  ert-at  Southwest  have  been 
totally  Ignored  in  the  m.atter  of  produc- 
ing vital  and  necev'^ary  war  materials. 
These  shops  have  btcn  seekmi'  Gcvern- 


program  ect?  a  d^- at  > .-.:  1 
and  the  re.'pt  ■-..-  l!.  :■. 
Government. 

Mr.  SiDeaker.  I  mseit 
memorandum  just  ^is-t 
of  these  .small  firms.  Unless  these  lueih- 
ties  are  immediately  utihzed.  Ccnp;  .-s 
should  institute  an  investigation  tc  Imd 
cut  why. 

The  T(?xhoma  Engineering  Co.  wrt^  or- 
ganized by  leading  northwitst  Tcxa  :i.a:.u- 
lacturers  at  the  instigation  of  the  tXiii;--e 
Contract  Service.  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, in  ordei  to  group  the  fBcUltus  of 
both  large  and  small  machine  shops  fabri- 
cators, sheet-metal  shops  welding  sh(>ps  etc.. 
Into  a  united  manufacturing  unit  whcse 
services  could  be  pvit  at  the  dispts.il  of  the 
Federal  Governm.ent  !  r  ratynial-cleft  nse 
work 

The  organization  has  as  it.^  ma.n  tb'ea  to 
do  Its  part  of  national-dtUr.-e  woik.  bi.t  n 
order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that 
we  be  given  the  opportunity  to  bid  in  such 
work,  either  on  prime  coiitracts  cr  si;bci)n- 
tracts.  There  are  several  flrms  in  cui  an:  up 
who  can  act  as  prime  contractors  and  a.-  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  h.is  been  awaided 
several  prime  ccmtracts,  fcy  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. However,  most  cmpI.aticalU  we 
want  the  opportunity  to  bid  c;n  subco:,tiacts 
that  are  now  going  to  small  shops  m  the  in- 
dustrial East  and  Middle  West  having;  s»in;lar 
equipment  td  that  fouiid  in  rur  small  con- 
tract shops 

SecondarUy.  we  organized  because  it  i--  ur 
understanding  tl,:.*  \:T.:rs'-  we  pct  colkct.vely 
li  is  not  probab.t  t;.:.t  i.ch  mdividuai  firm 
will  be  given  the  cc:-  :d(-:i'-  n  '.ho  c  bocuve 
group  may  command 

Thirdly,  we  organized  in  order  to  prelect 
ourselves  from  labor  m:grat:-!;  and  to  rt;t:rn 

priorities  for  materials  fcr  tl.e  n.iiir.tciance 
of  our  commercia,  w.  rk  so  Icng  as  oui  s(  rv- 
ices  are  not  beinc  u.'^d  m  the  naticva! -de- 
fense picture 

The  active  wi  rke;g  v.:  '.h.s  oruaiiizal.on 
were  drafted  from  thf;r  {t''''^-^  *  '^  '<  '  ^ 
trial  period  of  6  months,  ihf.  '-vtre  selected 
from  among  the  active  organiz' r.--  nl  the 
group  S  T  Mendez.  the  nianaging  engineer 
of  the  Ttxhoma  Eugineenn-:  Co  was  for- 
merly the  vice  preside:.:  a:K!  '>;ei:e:al  manager 
of  the  Wichita  Enginetrmi;  Cc  .  r.e  ol  the 
'  members  of  the  group  and  'Aa^  tiai-t.d  a 
I  leave  of  absence  for  6  inuiiVhs  by  that  ccm- 
pany  J  l  Boyd.  Jr..  secreiary-treasviier  .  r 
the  Texhoma  Engineering  Co..  1b  to  devct;  at 
least  cne-half  of  his  time  tc  this  w  :1:  He 
was  drafted  from  his  p  f--'-'^  '■-  ass.stant 
manager  of  the  Wiehi-a  I.l.s  Cbuinber  ;f 
Commerce  and  area  coadviser  O'lTi  .  ■-'  i'lo- 
duction  Management  '^he  crga:.;y.iii'  :.  is 
supported  by  its  member^l.;p  Tin  salaries 
of  its  employees  are  the  san.e  as  these  they 
were  being  paid  by  tluir  f  rtner  tn.p.cvfrs. 
In  this  manner    tlie    c!tai.i.-tat:cn   i.-    a   ncn- 
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p:'f.t  rorr.par.y    r:^  ;::;/■  cl   -  i- ly  Icr  rhe  pur- 

A  list  cf  36  rr.emb<-rH  i';  sitt  icMf-J  here'o 
We  are  »:.li^t;ne  the  active  ro'.labi.ruf  !'.  and 
supp-  rt  rf  a:;  in'f-rp'ted  in  th»>  u.d u-i*r;.'U:ra- 
t.c.!.  cf  the  S<utt;  in  rrd^^r  t  see  tl.al  *e  are 
p  ver,  t^'-  v,pp:.rtur.)ry  tc  b:d  en  .'■*jmf  of  the 
fhir.e*  »•    ra:;  n  aict- 

TFXH      MA       fNiINlfTTNG      CO        MrM2FHSinP. 
*'■  .TSl     1       l'»«  1 

A'a  "=  •  li' rr -r  ;  ,.T  1^    r<~iif:f':    nr,d  f;/.'>  j: 'iraf  ion 

At:;-:f  M;.  h  r:f  C-  Ah. .cue  T(  x  ccn- 
tr:;    •    shO[ 

A'.atno  P..r\s  &  MiCiuiie  W  rks  B-  '.g.r. 
Tex     ni-tra'  ?   >i:    p 

Am.irili-  W.  l'!:i  .;  A.  M  ':h::.f  W^rk-  A::..i- 
rliK,    T»x     r(:;,'r   ct  <h-  j; 

Arn-r.iHn  W.  :;  A:  P:  --p' "t;;^^  Co.  Ccrsi- 
C'.ir.a     Tpx      ii.aMiT    r?u-. : 

M  V  BiKl.ar.i  A:  S'^;;-  Limbeck  T.  x  c,::- 
trart   ."hof; 

E  .ri;e!  Gas  Eneir.c  &  M.i;  Mne  C'  Bcrt;f  r. 
Tex      -otiTr-iCt     h' p 

PuIiinRtcn-Mn-n  Co  W  chit  i  F-ills  Tex, 
ln-ur«r  cv    bfnd~ 

C;.irlt  Mflthir.e  Cc  Wii  t.U  i  Falls  Tex., 
mHr-.iifiic!  urfr 

Dur.iRrtn  Tex!  k  Supplv  Cc  I:ic  .  Brcckeii- 
rldcf    Tex     n'.aimJar'^ute; 

EUTlra  Marhlr.p  Sh  p  Ftctra  Tix  ccr.- 
traft    -hi.p 

O  ntr.ii  Ma.  l>.:r."  &  Supi  ly  Cc  W'Cl.na 
Pull."     T'  X      c;!. tract    -'.r  p 

Gentry  W.-ldmg  &  Mnch  lie  C-o  .  L.u!'b~ck, 
Tex  .  ronlraC   ^ii'  p 

Gib>«in  MMChii.v-  &  Tc-<\  Co  Qi:Ti,(T  Tex  . 
cor.tract  .-hi  p 

Graham  Wilding  Ac  M.cl-.  nc  Co  ,  Graham, 
Tex     .-untract   shop 

Gff-en  MacMricry  Co  ,  Pl.'iinview  Tex  man- 
Ufarturer   ami  cr.iitract  shn} 

Hardwirkc-Ettfr  Co  .  She-iiian  T€X  m:\n- 
ufac'urer 

Hi!i,<n  M.iijur.ic'untig  Cl  Ficyd.icia  Ti  x  , 
tnanuf  .icrurer 

Lubb<-'ck  Steel  Works  L.uhbock  Tex  labri- 
cator 

M  &  V  Tank  CV.  Wichita  FaP.s  Tex  .  tabri- 
ca*c  r 

Jt:hn  E  MitrheU  Co  .  Dallns  Tex  manu- 
fartu-rr 

Panhandle  Steel  Produ  i.t  Co  ,  Wich'ta 
Fa!!«    Tex     fnbr;ca?rr 

Mirvin  Pru>  Machii-.e  Srop  Vtrn^n  T>  x  . 
co!;tract  .'h(  p 

RUey  Marhtne  Wi  rkj  Bus  kbvirnctt  Ttx. 
contrnct  5hrp 

Rivprs:de  Boiler  ft  Weld.i.c  Co  Wi:h:ta 
Fa:!«.  Tex     fabricate; 

Stur  Machine  A:  F.  UT'.c:r>  C.-  A:r.a:iMo. 
Tex     contract   ?h   p 

Sun«r:nr  Manuf  iTturlie  C(.  Air.arillo  Tt  x  . 
fab;  ;c  it  rr 

Paranii  ur;'  M]p!:;:y  Cr  An.  irilli.  Ttx  ?np- 
plie'- 

Taylor  Whc'l  c";-  B  dy  W^ .  k.'  VV;ch.ita  Fa;:s, 
Tex      b^ftv    bti::c!e- 

Tar-y  M-tcr  Frf.cht  Lir.c?  W;ch.;t.i  Fall.^ 
Ti'N      •ra!:.-p<-rtatMr. 

Tm'  Sttvl  Cv  f.rt  W  rth  Tcx  5t:el 
foundry  and  frt^tn^s 

Th  n-.p^^on  Tt<-1  Co  Irwa  Paik  Ttx  n'.anu- 
fnc'iner 

W  M  Wh;t  s;des  Michln«  &  M?':\;  Work- 
!lnt!  S  .OP    Pl.r.i.vicvr    Tex     c*  lurart    -h   p 

Wlch.ta  Engineering  Cc  Wch'.ta  Fai'..-. 
Ttx     ;i  an.ufacttuer  and  contract   sh.cp 

W.-hi'tx  MHChlnery  C>  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex     inanuJ '.ctiirer  and  cin'tac   ■^h.-p 

WiUb.  rn  Brti.s  C>  Ainarnlc  Tex  tabr.- 
cat  nr 

Wi  <rn  Man.ufactutlng  C.  Wichita  Fa:i~, 
Tex  .  manufacturer 

Tr>tal  member<ihip    Augu---   1    1941    36 

Estimated  value  of  mach'ne  tools  repre- 
•ented    »5LX)C0C0 

Estimated  value  of  phy«lra.  prcp;Ttie«  rcp- 
resented.  IIO.OOOOOO 

E^tlinated  number  of  employees  rcpre- 
wntfKl.  2.500. 
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RADIO  ADDF.E.-.S  OF  J.\rK  KVLF  NAIICN- 
AL  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  REGULAR 
VETFRANS    ASsOClA  riON 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  there 
is  much  discu.ssion  todav  concerning  the 
location  of  the  new  War  D-^partment 
Biiildinf:  en  ti^.o  erounds  of  th.e  United 
States  SolditT.5'  Home 

For  the  benefit  of  Member,-  of  Ccn- 
f:re>.-)  I  am  in-ornni:  Iv.-rtv, itli  a  radio 
addrt'--  dehvere'a  by  Mr.  Jack  K\'.r-  na- 
tional ediicational  director,  Reci;!.^ir  \'t  :- 
eran-  A.-sociation.  c  er  radio  station 
WiNX.  Washinsrton.  D.  C.  Aucu.st  11. 
1941 

Mr.  Kyle  in  Ins  radh  addres.';  develops 
pertinent  information  concerning  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home,  and  spe^k- 
inp  for  the  men  of  the  Repular  Army 
joins  with  many  Member?  of  Coneres.<;  in 
oppo-^ing  the  desecration  of  this  national 
sl^.nne  in  honor  of  those  who  liave  served 
and  will  serve  honorably  in  th.e  Ariry  of 
thp  United  States 

Th.e  address  of  Mr    Kyle  follows: 

Ladie*;  and  gent:*  men  we  have-  read  much 
ot  late  en  the  proposition  cl  d  mg  away  with 
the  Cured  State?  Soldier-  Home  Ne'Aspaper 
writer*  point  out  'hat  the  hcn;c  i^rcunds 
would  be  an  excel. ent  site  tor  a  new  War 
Departnifn:  and  rthrr  Government  buildings. 

Do  V, e  w:'nt  to  ab'-Hsh  or  mo\e  the  Soldiers' 
Hontf  '      1   think   nr  t 

Or.f  writer  want?  rh'  -p  ice  out  there  for 
new  private  dwcwii..;.-  Let  everyone  know 
that  the  Soldier-  K'  m.e  i-  private  property. 
and  th.at  therf  ;?  no  i.nv  tc  ccmpti  one  private 
owner  tc  tran-fer  hi?  prrper-y  to  another 
mOividua! 

Th.  Sr\'riier?  H<  me  i-  ?.  na";  r:a!  -hrlne  and 
clf.-trve?  !h'  -amt  pre  tecticn  a?  'he  Arlington- 
N.itiona;  Cemeterv  It  wa?  bought  and  built 
with  *154  ijl  23  ol  pri«-  mt  ney  levied  on 
MexiCL  City  by  Gen  Wn.rteld  Scott,  and  It 
h.a-  -ii.'-p  been  m.iinta'.r.ec!  by  the  soldiers 
tht  m-th es — the  men  m  active  service  con- 
tribute sm.all  monthly  amount*  toward  Ms 
m.a'ittenance  At  ot  e  tintf  th'-y  hsd  tullt  up 
a  :i:nci  of  moie  thin  $o:  k  rco  J;i't  recently 
the  Federal  G'vernment  took  $2  000.000  from 
that  fund  for  other  purp'"'?e« 

Fvery  ?oldier  m  the  hci;\e  ?erv:ce  look?  for- 
ward to  the  d.Ty  v.  hen  he  can  come  tc  W'a?h- 
In^ton  to  enjoy  th.p  beautu"  of  the  city  and 
at  the  ?ame  tim.e  r^-^t  in  peace  m  hi?  home 

In  1F47  the  Conere??  accepted  General 
Soon'?  money  and  con?titutod  the  home. 
Tiie  Government  thereby  bt.came  the  trustee 
of  the  .'•oldiers 

We  are  now  asked  t'.^  ?ub>cr;to  to  th.e  prin- 
ciple that  the  Government  sl.cu'.d  violate 
that  iru?t  Why'  Car  vcu  'h:nk  cf  any 
cxxl  reason  why  we  should  abolish  or  move, 
the  home? 

Nuthing  has  been  said  as  tc  the  cost  cf 
converting  the  place  tc  ether  uses  Did  some- 
one -say  something  about  waste' 

One  writer  offers  the  suggestion  that  the 
home    might    well    be    moved    to    Virginia — 


wha'cevcr  he  means  by  moving.  The  same 
writer  -ftinerljr  opposes  a  new  War  Depart- 
ment'in  Virginia.  Can  you  figure  that  one 
out?  I 

Thit  writef  also  failed  to  give  us  any  fig- 
ures is  to  thai  cost  of  acquiring  a  site  and  the 
cost  cif  putting  up  the  new  buildings,  neither 
did  h*  .saywMo  was  tc  pay  the  bill. 

Tratac  surfeys  shew  that  a  large  concen- 
tration cf  Government  workers  In  that  area 
would  ntJt  b«  a  solution  to  our  traflic  prob- 
lem.?, rather Icongestlcn  in  residential  areas 
would  b«>  ineiltahle  and  some  rezoning  to  the 
discomfort  oi  the  present  residents  in  adja- 
cent areas  w^iuld  be  necessary. 

We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  those  who 
have  so  actively  campaigned  to  disturb  the 
home  have  npt  bothered  to  Investigate  or  to 
obtain  the  available  facts. 

Perhaps  ycii  don't  know  it,  but  the  National 
Capital  Parts  and  Planning  Commission 
stated  Just  recently  that  the  grounds  of  the 
heme  were  not  suitable  for  large  buildings. 
The  land  Is  tpo  rough 

The  one  tiling  hard  for  me  to  understand 
Is  why  any  c^vic-mlnded  person  would  want 
to  move  the  |home  out  of  Washington  You 
have  a  fair-s^ed  pay  roll  cut  there  you  know. 
Perhaps  the  emergency  has  made  us  so  pros- 
perous that  tie  have  no  need  for  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  now  and  then. 

The  Soldier's  Home  represents  one  of  our 
very  early  ajttempts  at  social  security  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  if  vhe  Oountry  had  adopted  a  system  ol 
pay-roll  deductions  in  1847 — as  the  soldiers 
did— we  miglit  net  new  have  such  agencies  as 
W  PAP  W  A  ,  C  W  A  .  and  other  alpha- 
betical combinations 

Who  are  tlie  men  out  at  the  homeV  They 
are  the  meti  i'esponsible  for  our  wealth. 
They  are,  thf  men  who  fought  the  savage 
Indians:  thej-  are  the  men  who  gave  their 
health  on  tht  frontiers;  the  men  who  chased 
Mexican  bandits  Into  their  own  badlands; 
they  are  the'. men  who  stood  guard  'or  us  at 
salaries  froni  $8. to  $21  a  month;  they  are 
the  men  who  lived  on  corned  beef,  hardtack, 
and  blai-k  coffee  when  they  could  get  such 
food. 

They  are  ^e  men  who  helped  to  establish 
communlcatfc-ns  In  the  West:  they  are  the 
men  who  <)"ened  that  great  expanse  ol 
wealth  tc  eastern  capital. 

Who  want^  to  disturb  them? 

In  the  hciie's  cemetery  He  burled  heroes  of 
the  Civil  Wa^,  the  Spanish-American  War,  of 
Indian  wars,  iand  of  a  hundred  campaigns  and 
expeditions;  1  men  upon  whom  the  country 
has  generouiy  bestowed  its  highest  decora- 
tions for  deeps  oMralcr  and  bravery 

Th?se  mei^.  for  the  most  part,  are  men 
who  w-re  diafcharged  from  the  service  for  dls- 
e:se.  or  lnju|y  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty; 
their  contnb|jtlons  have  been  responsible  for 
the  home's  i^aintenance.  and  they  ask  only 
that  t^ey  be  [not  disturbed. 

The  Regular  Veterans  Association  does  not 
propose  tc  eiter  the  controversy  as  to  where 
the  new  Wa|  Department  should  be  located. 
We  believe  t|iat  the  Department  should  have 
a  free  hand  Iti  electing  its  site.  No  one  bet- 
ter than  tht  War  Department  knows  what 
the  country  fs  up  against. 

Let  me  ala^  say— and  I  do  so  without  fear 
of  contradlcOcn — that  there  Is  not  a  general 
In  the  Army,  not  an  offlcer.  that  would  ask 
the  Congress  to  violate  Its  contract  with  the 
old  soldiers.  '  Army  officers  know  the  history 
of  the  home.  In  this  connection  I  would  like 
to  pcmt  cut  that  every  commissioned  officer 
In  General  gtott's  army  signed  a  petition  to 
the  Congress  asking  that  the  heme  be  estab- 
lished; their  successors  will  carry  out  their 
wl  hes. 

Have  you  visited  the  Soldiers'  Home?  If 
not.  you  should.  Drive  out  some  time;  talk 
to  the  old  soldiers;  they  are  a  friendly  lot  and 
will  extend  to  you  a  welcome  hand.  Find 
out    from    th-m    what    the    h:me   means   to 
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every  one  of  them  Let  them  tell  you  h^w 
much  they  appreciate  living  In  our  Capital 
They  are  prcud  to  be  our  neighbors. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  quote  a  part  of  General  Scott's 
Annual  Report  for  1847: 

"Attention  Is  invited  to  the  subject  of  an 
asylum  for  the  worn-out  rank  and  file  of  the 
Army,  to  be  supported  by  the  Army  itself 
by  deductions,  fines,  and  reversions.  If  there 
Is  anyone  who  deserves  to  have  his  pathway 
to  the  tomb  made  smooth  and  pleasant,  it  is 
the  old  soldier  who  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life  in  defense  of  his  country." 

That  other  Army  officers  of  the  day  shared 
the  general's  views  is  evinced  In  another  part 
of  the  1847  report:  "While  the  Army  under 
my  command."  the  general  wrote,  "lay  at 
Pueblo  a  part  of  the  summer  of  1847.  a 
humble  petition  to  the  Congress  In  favor  of 
an  asylum  on  the  same  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  enlisted  men  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by,  I  believe,  every  commissioned  officer  then 
present." 

Another  great  soldier — Gen  U.  S  Grant — 
said: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  It  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest  for  the  Government  to 
see  to  the  maintenance  of  the  home  from 
public  moneys;  the  men  got  but  little  pay 
while  making  the  country  safe  for  future 
generations;  we  mitrht  well  show  greater  ap- 
preciation." 

I  hope,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  settle  this  question  now,  once  and 
forever, 

In  closing,  may  I  ofifer  a  word  of  advice  to 
local  newspapermen  Interested  In  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  The  Soldiers'  Home 
Is  not  a  problem — It  has  never  been  Let 
them  write  about  traffic  control,  slum  clear- 
ance, transportation  rent  control,  the  cost  of 
living,  and  other  major  problems  confronting 
our  citizens  Why  they  might  even  solve  the 
parking  problem 

In  leaving  ycu  may  1  make  a  prediction? 
When  the  present  emergency  is  over,  those  of 
ut  fortunate  enough  to  remain  In  Washing- 
ton, will  hear  nothing  of  the  present  crop  of 
volunteer  building  experts  That  Soldiers' 
Home  pay  roll  will  be  a  most  welcome  con- 
tribution to  the  community  economy.  We'll 
have  plenty  of  floi  r  space,  too. 

To  the  management  of  Station  WINX  we 
are  grateful  lor  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  case  of  the  old  soldier  and  I  trust  that 
these  remarks  may  help  somewhat  to  clear 
up   a  conftised  situation. 


Aimv  'hat.  d'jc  to  it?  size  and  fitness  to 
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M:  FORAND.  Mr  Speaker,  our  vote 
on  the  resolution  providinc  for  extension 
of  the  term  of  service  for  t!ie  men  in  the 
Armv  may  prove  to  be  the  turning  point 
that  will  decide  whether  the  United 
States  will  .ontinue  as  a  democracy, 
with  its  freedom  and  liberty,  or  become 
subject  to  the  o.ctatos,  and  the  so-called 
new  order  of  Hitler  and  his  Axis  partners. 

We  are  faced  with  a  prave  responsi- 
bility. Either  we  mu5t  amend  our  laws 
so  as  to  enable  our  country  to  hu'.  e  an 
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prtci'ude  at'.ai-''  by  ;-.ny  fntiriV 


or  permit  tf;at  Armv  to  he  di.'-introrated 
and  i-.alf  wipicd  out  by  ir.e  rtturn  ci  ti.e 
men  to  their  lionies.  tine:  t  by  iea\inp  t.o 
country  inipr^reily  protected,  and  thus 
inviting  the  eiu  ir.\  to  strike  at  us  during 
the  time  that  w  wn\;id  need  to  rebuild 
our  armed  forces. 

The  President,  en  May  27  :a.^t  do.  .arc  d 
an  unlimited  emergency  G-.n.  Cv^ice 
C.  Marshall  Chief  of  S'..f!  '  i  the  Army. 
has  informed  both  the  btuaic  and  House 
Committees  on  Military  Aflairs  that  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  is 
imperiled  and  tliat  the  circumstances 
require  that  the  men  now  in  the  Army 
bo  retained  for  a  pericd  in  oxcess  of  12 
months. 

I  feel  very  strongly.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill 
should  pass  must  be  predicated  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  nai. -n.u  interest 
is  imperiled. 

I  cannot,   in   con.«;cience    answer   the 
question  in  any  other  way  than  in  the 
afiBrm.ative.     Certainly  our  national  in- 
terest   is    imperiled.     It   has   been    ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
and    is.  day   by   day.   increasingly   more 
imperiled  as  the  war  situation  develops 
and  the  Axis  Powers  get  nearer  to  us 
each  time  they  conquer  another  country. 
Ripht    now.   wliile    this    bill   is    under 
consideration,   word   comes  to  us  that 
Prance  has  agreed  to  full  collaboration 
with  Germany;  that  Marshal  Petain  has 
entrusted  full  dictatorial  powers  in  his 
immediate  subordinate.  Admiral  Darlan. 
The  declaration  of  an  unlimited  emer- 
gency by  the  President  afTects  everything 
but  the  military  forces      I'    a'^ects  in- 
dustry, capital,  and  labor      It  alfects  the 
country  generally.     It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  are  in  an  unlimited  emer- 
gency we  must  do  everyilnine  possible  to 
prepare  our  arm.ed   forces   to  face  any 
situation  that  m.ay  arise.     Unless  we  do 
so   we   may  find   oui  selves   in   the  same 
position  in  which  some  13  other  coun- 
tries now  find  themselves. 

Tlierc  is  evidence  on  every  hand  that 
Hitler  is  marching  on.  Italy  and  Japan 
are  doing  his  bidding.  Viclry,  or  unoc- 
cupied France,  as  it  is  referred  to  now, 
1=:  ur.der  Hi'lei's  la.'-h, 

Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  north 
Africa,  are  within  the  realm  of  Hitler  con- 
trol.   German  agents,  to  the  tune  of  somd 
2,000.000   are  already  in  South  America. 
Japan  has  aiieady  taken  u\ri  control  of 
Indochina,    control.--    a    part    of    China, 
threatens  to  take  ever  Thailand,  and  is 
preparing  to  attack  Siberia.    In  addition, 
it  is  the  announced  purpose  of  the  Japa- 
nese Govcrnm>  nt  to  rule  all  of  Asia,  a 
large  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including 
that  in  which  are  United  States  posses- 
sions, as  well  as  portions  of  British  and 
Dutch  possessions.    The  plan  includes  the 
entire  southern  Pacific  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  southernmost  tip  of  Africa,  so 
tha*  she  may  control  the  shipping  lanes 
and  cut  off  our  supplies  of  rubber,  tin, 
iron   and  quinine    and  other  necessary 
supplies     firrr.     tlv     N'therlands     East 
Indies.     Tnt  pian  al.-o  onvision.s  occupa- 
tion of  Siberia,  so  that  a  real  threat  to  our 
possessions  in  Alaska  can  be  made. 

This  Japan  is  being  prodded  by  Ger- 
many to  do,  so  as  lo  harass  us  and  com- 


r-,  1  oi;r  f^fet  to  devote  more  of  its  streng'h 
m  the  Pacific,  thereby  wtnik-ning  our  At- 
lantic defense  and  hair  poring  the  dehvery 
of  war  mail  rials  to  Britain. 

Think  what  that  would  nuesn  tc  us  We 
would  be  threatened  m  the  Atlant  c  side 
by  Germany  and  the  ./roups  she  new  con- 
trols and  on  the  west  bv  Japan's  Navy, 
which  is  not  to  be  ignori  d  We  also  would 
have  to  contend  with  that  erf  up  of  Hitler 
agents  now  in  South  Am- r  ca  th  pto-fip 
that  fomented  the  recent  ur:!?intt  in 
Bolivia  and  cau':ed  the  renewed  flare-up 
of  border  trouble  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^he  American  people  do 
not  want  war.  We  want  to  do  c^erythin? 
possible  to  prevent  our  beconiiiio  ^npae^d 
in  this  war,  and  wc  want  to  keep  war 
away  from  us.  Kcw  can  we  do  it?  H  '.v 
can  we  assure  our.selves  apam^t  attack? 

To  my  mind,, the  best  approach  to  t!.:^ 
goal  we  seek  is  to  face  the  facts.  If 
we  do  that,  then  we  have  b'at  one  choice 
We  m.ust  have  a  defense  that  will  defy 
any  enemy  to  attack  us  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. In  order  to  have  that  defense. 
and  have  it  ready  for  any  emergency,  w-? 
must  not  permit  cui  Ain.y  to  be  half  de- 
mobilized for  even  u  da;.-.  It  rnuit  remain 
intact. 

General  Marshall  tells  u?.  a-  we  have 
already    bf-'.    •    ;i    by    tht    SoC'taiy    of 
State,  and  ai-'    b>  the  Pie.'-ident  himself, 
that  there  ai'    no  plans  :-,oi    d-sire:-  on 
the  part  ol   tiie  administia'ucn  tc  pre- 
pare an  American   expeditionary  force. 
Surely  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
military  operations  realize-  that  an  a: my 
of    1,750.000.   as   requested    bv    the   War 
Department,  would  not  be  suf!icient  il  an 
expeditionary  force  wore  in  cc  :i;»  mp.'a- 
tion.     That  number  of  m^n  i.'^  iquind 
for  the  defense  cf  th.is  ci  ..n?rv — 1(    man 
the  many  bases  that  we  have  established 
to   guard    our   shores,   to    garnsnn    uur 
American  outposts,  and  to  h;.\o  a  field 
army    here    in    the    continental    United 
States.     That  number  is  n(ce--aiy.  rur 
military  experts  tell  us,  to  defend  prop- 
erly our  country. 

The  United  States  i.<;   r-\  H'l'i?   li.^t. 
How  soon  or  how  he   will   st:;ke  at   u.^ 
depends  upon  his  conquest  of  the  (  'hor     . 
nations  who  appear   on   his   l.;t   aim, id 
of  us. 
Consider  these  facts: 

Hitler  in  less  than  4  years  has  takon     , 
over  or  conquered  13  count; us,    Hfie  is 
his  record  since  1938:  Ausiiia.  with  7.- 
000.000  population;  Czechoslovakia,  with 
10,000,000;  Poland,  v,i  h.  say.  20.000  000— 
now  he  has  it  all.  dui  1  reler  to  his  share 
on    the    partition    i:.    S(  ptcm.ber    1939; 
Norway,  with  3,000.000:   Donmaik.   with 
4.000,000;    Holland    with   8.01)0.000:    6*1- 
fe.ium,  with  8.000,000;  Fiance  v,-;th  42X00,- 
!   000;   Hungary.   Rumania,  and   Bu'pana. 
with  3.5,000.000  tnp.thor:  Yuecslavia  and 
Greece,    with    22  000  009    tcet thcr— thus 
dominating    and    enslavint:     159  000  000 
people,  partly  by  coercion  and  partly  by 
military  conquest.    Adding  the  70.000.000 
in  the  old  Germany,  he  now  hi-  under 
control  about  230.000.000.     Ada.ng  Italy 
With  44.000,000   populat.'  n.   tr,e   tcial    is 
274,000,000;  and  if  he  ccnquvrs  Ru.^.^ia, 
even  up  to  the  Urals,  hi'  will  h::ve  unc'  r 
him   about    100  000,000   rr.  iie,  o:    a    total 
of  some  3T5.0:0.0&0  peop.e. 
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Besidps  the  countries  mentioned  there 
remain  In  Europe;  Sweden,  with  6,000,- 
000;  Finland,  v.iih  4,000,000;  Switzerland, 
with  4  000  000;  Spain,  w:th  25,000.000; 
and  Portugal,  with  6,000,000;  making 
about  45,000.000  more. 

So,  if.  a.*^  General  Marshall  said,  we 
mu-st  contemplate  the  possible  overrun- 
ning by  Hitler  of  Spam  and  Portugal,  and 
remember  that  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
are  at  his  mercy.  We  see  that  Hitler 
now  has  virtually  all  Europe  in  bondage. 
If  he  continues  his  schedule  in  Ru.ssia.  he 
will  have  the  complete  domination  of 
more  than  500  000  000  people.  Nothing 
like  that  has  happened  either  in  the 
modern  or  ancient  world,  nothing  even 
approaching  it.  That  is  what  we  are 
facins. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  we 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  fight.  That  the 
war  will  end  without  the  necessity  of  a 
clash  of  our  manpower  with  that  of  the 
enemy.  That  is  my  hope,  but  no  one 
can  Kuarantee  that  It  will  be  realized. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  resist 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  attack 
us 

My  country  is  very  dear  to  me.  I  ap- 
preciate what  it  has  done  for  me  and  for 
my  friends  and  neighbors.  Yes;  for 
every  citizen  of  this  country.  For  that 
reason  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
chances 

I  would  much  rnther  be  wrong  in  keep- 
ing our  boys  under  arms  and  not  need 
them  than  to  release  them  now  and  find 
out  later  that  by  so  doing  I  h:id  placed 
my  country  at  the  mercy  of  Hitler  and 
his  partners  and  for  that  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ca.<;t  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  bill. 


to  get  any  action  b>  the  Hcuse  before 
the  latter  part  of  next  month  anyway, 
and  by  that  time  there  may  be  i-poriant 
new  developments  In  the  situation. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee still  "feel  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  on  the  bill  which  was  pa.s=ed 
and  vetoed.  They  feel  that  the  accusa- 
tions of  "pork  barrel"  made  ab.nut  any 
part  of  the  bill  were  very  unfair  and 
shewed  an  utter  lack  of  knowledce  cf  the 
urgent  and  critical  highway  needs  of  the 
Nation,  viewed  solely  from  a  national-de- 
fense  standpoint. 


Report  OB  Defease  Hif bway  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  URTWRIGHT 

or   OKXAHOM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  13,  l'J4l 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  House  Roads  Committee  met  again 
Wednesday.  August  13.  and  discussed  at 
length  the  situation  regarding  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  highways  important  to  na- 
tional defense. 

Col.  A  R.  Wilson,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff,  and  Commissioner 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  of  the  Public 
Road>  Administration,  we.  j  present. 

An  earnest  effort  is  b.nng  made  to 
work  out  a  new  bill  that  will  permit  a 
reasonable  rate  of  progress  toward  meet- 
ing the  urgent  needs  for  improved  high- 
way facilities,  in  the  vicinity  of  centers  of 
defense  activity  and  on  routes  of  strategic 
military  importance  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, for  consideration  after  the  recess  of 
the  House. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  off  half-ccck'^d 
or  add  to  the  ccnfusicn  by  introducing 
a  new  bill  novt-.    It  would  be  impossible 


Mandatory  Joint  Returns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CAL.'FORNl.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 


Tuesday.  Auqust  12.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  .\AIERIGO  BOZZ.XNI 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califcinia,  M: 
Speaker,  seldom  have  I  seen  a  ni  ire 
forceful  and  complete  argument  Im  ir.an- 
datury  joint  inct>me-iax  returns  tliar.  the 
following  letter,  coming,  siui.ificamly 
enougii.  from  one  of  the  kaduig  citizens 
of  southern  Cahfornia: 

lTAHAN-i\MERTrAN 

Dfmixratic  HiAr)v,r\RT;ss 

/.   >    .-Ingt;.  ,•;.   A..i,'u.^:    ^\   lS4t. 
H.  r.    Jr-.nY    Vo;  r.ms. 

Concft.".^''  t"  :*;»"  t  •::.'!  ;i  >'.5'tv<.     ' 
H'-^unf  C  Kt'p'c M- •! .'ii ::;  <;; 

WG,<';!n<7fon.  D  C. 

De\r  Congressman  Vcv^rh:.-.  G.y.:..:  cur 
full  .^ppr^'val  tt  t;-.e  lO^jioal  iv.o.oxiif  .-1  rt-q,..;- 
ln>{  !uR-Laiid  ar.d  w;fe  to  tile  Joint  ii.r  iv.i-tax 
re;u.ii>  we  art-  convinced  to  expre^^  t!.e  wide 
popular  ."or.timentj!  cf  tlie  immense  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  St:^tf*  beln^:  a 
Well-known  fact  that  OTiIy  th.e  very  infinite- 
simal percentage  of  thfir  tMr.\'.:"~  enjoy  the 
favcred  opportunity  of  a  vrariv  Income  above 
14  000 

We  feci  confident  that  you  will  rcilize  that, 
similar  to  other  cases,  the  propaganda  atainst 
thi.5  new  measure  is  spread  by  the  reacli.  nary 
press,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  big 
corporation  lawyers  i.nd  the  mu'.tip'.e  women's 
organizations  representing  the  wealthy  classes 
who  always  try  to  influence  the  leKis'.ators 
with  their  "Calamltv  Jane"  predictions  of 
f:'mii:e^  disrupted,  of  wonien  considered  as 
chattjls.  encouraging  divorces  etc  .  etc  ;  as 
if  conjugal  unions  or  family  ties  were  existing 
only  for  monetary  ccnver.iences  disregarding 
any  spiritual  and  moral  conception  which  are 
the  principal  objects  of  matrim.'nv 

It  seems  unconceivable  that  t!',e  well-to-do 
fam.'.iies.  or  prosperous  married  couples  occu- 
pymz  two  lucrative  positions,  and  depriving 
smali-inccme  grcups  of  much-needed  modest 
work,  should  be  so  se'flsh  and  egotistical  a.s 
to  object  to  the  payment  of  taxes  according 
to  their  large  earnings 

Acknowledging  with  the  utni 
tlon  that  your  committee  ha>  ~; 
net  be  swayed  by  the  smaii  b.i: 
Eicnal  lobbyists  and  pr.  pacar.d 
welcome  the  day  when  tlie  new  measure  w.i, 
become  a  law  a  Just  law  ba=od  on  the  real 
democra'lc  .^pint  cf  the  Repu^ltc 

Your  vote  in  favor  will  be  'vnip rhetically 
remembered  by  your  ccnstitue:.:  =  a:  the  next 


.~t  gratifica- 
cwn  It  can- 
ci  of  prctee- 
-'--     we    Will 


polls  when  fhey  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
reaffirming   their  conadence   In   you   for   the 
'  iUd  support   you  ere   giving  to   progressive 
legislation. 
With  the  assurance  of  our  loyal  support,  we 

remain         J 

Youra  very  truly. 

Italian- American 

Democratic  He.adquarters. 
By  Awerigo  Bozzani,  Chairman. 


Feeding  of  Excess  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  13,  1941 


idn 


Mi  GWYNNE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent action  in  the  Senate  which  would 
allow  the  feeding  of  excess  wheat  is 
naturally  causing  considerable  concern  in 
the  Corn  Belt.  The  conference  report  in 
limiting  this  provision  to  I  year  is.  of 
course,  some  improvement. 

Everyone  Is  anxious  to  do  everything 
possible  tc  relieve  the  situation  among 
the  wheat  growers.  However,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  thaf  the  law  relating  to 
marketing  quotas  has  been  on  the  stat- 
ute books  for  some  time.  In  fact,  when 
the  referendum  was  held,  the  increased 
loan  which  carried  with  it  the  Increased 
penalty  was  already  in  eflect.  In  spite 
of  that  fact  the  wheat  growers  approved 
by  a  very  large  majority  the  application 
ol  a  marketing  quota  The  noncocper- 
atoi*s  now  find  that  they  have  on  hand  a 
quantity  of  wheat  upon  which  a  49-cent 
penalty  will  be  assessed  if  it  is  used.  Of 
co'irse.  nothing  in  the  law  prevents  the 
storing  o!  the  wheat,  and  the  sale  or 
feeding  of  it  in  a  subsequent  year  if  done 
in  accordtnce  with  the  provisio-is  of  the 
law. 

The  situation  now  existing  is  exactly 
what  the  law  has  always  contemplated. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  farm  program 
is  to  maintain  prices  at  parity.  In  order 
to  acccmflish  this  purpose  farmers  are 
asked  to  keep  their  acreage;  within  cer- 
tain limits  The  law  has  also  another 
objective  fend  that  is  to  conserve  the  fer- 
tility ol  the  soil  for  future  generations. 
The  main  objective — the  maintenance  of 
a  fair  prloe — works  to  the  benefit  of  every 
farmer,  whether  or  not  he  b;  a  coopera- 
tor  The  cooperator  pays  for  this  benefit 
in  reducing  his  acreage  and  in  otherwise 
conformiog  to  the  program.  To  that  he 
makes  no  objection,  but  why  should  the 
farmer  Who  conforms  be  required  to 
carry  the  obligation  also  of  the  wheat 
grower  who  does  not  conform?  This 
wheat  grower,  after  planting  as  many 
acres  as  he  wishes  ar.d  getting  also  the 
benefit  ol  the  better  price,  is  given  by 
I  this  bill  tihe  right  to  feed  his  excess  or 
illegal  whieat.  That  this  will  displace  a 
certain  amount  of  wheat  and  corn  grown 
by  the  farmer  who  is  in  the  prcer.Tni  Is 
obvious. 

I  have   always   felt   the   necessity    for 
unity  arr.ong  all  the  agricultural  interc^^ts 
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in  the  ccuntry.  Only  in  lii.s  way  will 
farmers  be  able  to  .<^eLu;'j  a  fair  deal  in 
this  country,  in  which  all  the  farmers 
are  in  the  minoiity.  Therefore  we  should 
be  careful  to  stir  up  n  >  unnecessary  quar- 
rels between  the  various  apricultural  sec- 
tions of  thp  Nation.  The  growers  of  corn, 
of  wheat  biui  rt  cotto.i  have  more  inter- 
ests in  ccn.n.rn  ft. an  Ihcy  have  In  oppo- 
sition. However,  it  is  onh-  fair  to  call 
attention  t-  flit  larr  that  Iowa,  for  ex- 
ample, while  aaniirably  adapted  to  the 
growing  cf  corn,  is  not  so  tcrtunate  in 
the  prowine  of  cotton  and  of  wheat.  Our 
farmers  very  een*  rally  comply  with  the 
farm  program.  But  if  tlu  noncooperat- 
ing  wheat  farinei  is  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cept the  benefits  of  the  wheat  program 
and  put  the  burdens  on  the  cocperator.  it 
is  liable  to  reduce  the  participation  in 
future  programs  of  thi-  Ccrn  Belt. 


Defense   Maze   Baffles   Seekers   of   Infor- 
mation 


EXTENeiCN   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

'  r  MASSAC  Hv^rrrs 

IN    THE    1'.0'.>E  OF   REPRESENT .^TIVES 


\\\d  :i.-duy    Augu  '.  ij,  1941 


AMIUII   B\   M.•\Hl,;I.^  WINN 


Mrs.  ROGERS  u    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leuve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Kfc^  fd.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mi.rcia  Winn  from  tiie 
Washington  Tinu^ -Herald  cf  today: 
I  From   the   Washirct<,n    Times-Horald    oT 
.*i\igu.«    13    19411 
DtrtNst  M  >- f  RArriEs  Sfekow  or  l>rro«MA- 

TION— ViSlTOKS    Fll.D   THTY    C\N    DO   BrTTM 

BT  WRrriNc  From  Home 

I!;.  Msrcla  Wmn) 

When  the  city  or  Washinpton  orlplnally 
was  planned,  one  coild  stand  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  lock  down  the  broad  vlstn  vi  Pemisyl- 
vnnla  Avenue  to  the  White  House.  Now.  by 
an  Irony  that  has  become  timely,  that  vista 
ends  In  the  Treasur;  Building 

This  fits  in  well  with  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernmeni  expres-bed  ;oine  time  epo  by  Henry 
F.  Ashurst.  former  Democratic  Senator  from 
Arizona  To  pet  an  ippropriaticn  bill  passed, 
he  advibed  his  confeden-.tes.  "Just  add  a 
nought  If  you  doii't  nobody  pays  any  at- 
tention to  It  ■' 

The  add-a-nough-;  school  of  Congress  now 
goes  merrilv  along  Is  unimpeded  way.  With 
twenty-seven  bilUc  is  In  defense  contracts 
already  let.  the  Capitol  still  fcnms  with  lob- 
byists, contractors,  and  visiting  chambers  of 
commerce,  who  harg  their  hats  on  the  low- 
est pegs  at  home  sc  they  can  reach  up.  clap 
them  on.  and  hurr:  back  to  Washington  to 
nail  down  a  dcfens.;  plant. 

HO.ME-T('WN    LOBDYISTS 

Congressmen  are  besieged  by  home-town 
lobbyists  who  thotight,  until  they  reached 
Washington,  that  C:ngressmcn  were  omnipo- 
tent. One  harassed  Democratic  Congressman 
said  he  spoke  for  nil  with.  •'Wculdnt  It  be 
wonderful  to  be  b.ck  in  the  days  when  all 
the  party  In  power  had  to  dispense  was  post- 
masterchtps?" 

The  defense  muc  die  Is  a  vertiglr.ious  one. 
It  centers  In  the  ne*  Social  Security  Building, 


where  the  O  P  M  holds  forth.  The  lobby 
of  this  building  Is  of  green  marble.  It  con- 
tains ■"hinmg  escala'"-'  It  also  has  a  large 
but  neat  sign.  "O  P  M  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion—Room   5525  '■ 

The  reception  room  to  room  5525  Is  full  of 
assistant  dispensers  of  information.  An  enor- 
mous  banner,   "Time    Is  Short."  the   official 

0  P  M  work  slogan,  hangs  on  one  wall.  Just 
tii  .:  ^inanients  many  portals  in  the  build- 
ing. "Keep  'Em  Rolling.'  another  slogan, 
hangs  on  another  wall  The  18  new  Insignia 
for  civilian  defense  buttons,  geometrically 
red.  white,  and  blue    hnnc  on  another 

A  businessman  came  in  then  to  ask  where 
he  could  find  s*  me  new  agency 

"Um."  said  the  puer  of  information,  a  girl, 
"I  think  that  was  NeLson  Rockefeller's  out- 
fit." 

N'.Mr  '-i-:a,ng:ng 

"Do  you  knew  wLce  It  Is  now?"  he  asked 
her. 

"No";  she  answered  blandly  "They've  Just 
changed  the  name." 

She  then  began  to  discuss  the  civilian  de- 
fense Insignia  with  another  questioner.  A 
committee  of  women  had  been  set  up  to  de- 
cide on  unlfoims.  she  said  "Who  Is  on  the 
committee?"     "Well.   Mrs    Roosevelt,   and  ' — 

Here  she  reached  for  the  telephone  to  ask 
somebody  els^e  That  person  didn't  know. 
She  asked  another  Ne:thfr  d:d  he  She 
hailed  a  passer-by  He  suggested  she  send 
for  the  minutes  of  the  meetinK.  but  added 
he  thought  Daisy  Hsrnman  dormer  Min- 
ister to  Norway)  and  Anna  Rosenberg  (re- 
gional director  of  the  Social  Security  Beard 
for  New  York)  also  were  on  it  She  sent  for 
the  minutes  and  riffled  thrrueh  them 

"I  can't   find    it."  she  said   at    last      "But 

1  know  Mrs  Roosevelt  Is  one  of  them  It's 
In  here  somewhere,  but  I  haven t  time  to 
look  " 

A  neat  young  man  In  n  giay  suit  tht  n  came 
111  with  his  brief  case.  He  approached  In 
humility 

"I'd  like  an  oi^nlratlon  ch«rt.** 

"We  havent  any."  she  said  '"^R'here  did 
you  see  one?" 

"I've  seen  them  nil  ove:  tlie  United  States." 
he  told  her  promptly 

"Oh.  but  they've  «ll  Ix^^n  changed.'  »he 
a.^surrd  him  "Ererybody  has  different  Jobs. 
So  they  are  going  to  get  cut  a  new  chart  - 

"Isn't  U  revised  yet?"  the  first  man  asked 
her 

"NO- 

"Well.  can  you  mall  me  one?" 

She  could,  m  time,  and  would  She  took 
his  name  and  add! ess  He  was  a  brass  and 
Iron  foundry  man  from  Montana  "What 
do  you  want  It  for?"  she  concluded  conver- 
sationally. 

"So  I'll  know  whom  to  write  a  letter  to." 
he  told  her  glumly.  "I  haven't  been  able 
to  find  anyone  around  here  ' 


Endorses  Denu.:ids  cf  Ai.ierica  First 
CornTiiittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TI\E3 


Wednesday   Aucw^t  13,  1911 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 


received  b\  m-  frcm  W.t  Van  Doren  iam- 
ily  of  Clark~vill(.  Ohio: 

Maple  Wrm 

Ciarksn^Ue.  Ohio   Avffzist  II.  2^-41 
Representative  Clakence  Bpow  n 

Wasningtur..  D  C 
Dear  Sni:  We  are  glad  to  relate  that  the 
America  First  Committee  are  taking  some- 
what the  same  proceedings  as  ur  ;<.:  ce.-'crs 
In  1700,  when  King  William  III  \vvu:d  not 
listen  to  the  people  complaining  about  the 
Governor's  intolerance.  So  to'day  Frai.Xlin  D 
Roosevelt  is  p\irsulng  same  proceduit  a.-  Kir.g 
William  III  1  England:  and  tV^  :<■:.  re  as 
members  ul  'uht  .America  Fi';-;  L\':nr-.:'.  tee, 
but  having  no  othtr  \  an  U..  miis  m  cu.'  im- 
mediate family,  we  are  w;i:ii;c  you  a.-^king 
that  you  read  this  letter  ii.  the  ses-Mcn  of 
House  of  Representat)vt^  '.  •'.(  United  states 
of  America,  and  that  we  w.ih  .i.,  othtr  mem- 
bers of  the  America  First  Ct-mmutee.  nemand 
no  war.  no  A.  E  F..  no  totaiitananism  for 
America;  also  demand  a  i:iatK>aa;  advise  ry 
referendum,  a  chance  for  the  p-cpl"  t(  be 
heard  before  Congiess  decidts  tJu'  qutsticn 
of  war  or  peace  Fuithci.  t.n  be:. ail  >  f  n.y 
brothers  and  myself,  we  do  not  think  r.  wcu.d 
be  out  of  place  to  start  impeachinent  pru- 
ceedings  against  F.  D.  Roosevelt  the  uruid-bo 
dictator  of  the  United  States  o:  AmeiiLH 
Yours  for  America  first. 

W    .M    Van   IXrfn. 
ZiNA^  Ci    Van  I>irfn, 
P(  ■  Ai  :i  L   \a.n-  Doren, 
Da  iyhtt'i,  A^'.t  '  u  a>i  /it  i  L/iUf  iun. 


Rejolution  of  Ottowa  County  (Okla.)  Unit 
of  American  Indian  Federation 

I 


Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,   I   include   the  following   letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

VI      k:  \u    .Ma 
IN  THE  HCr.-F  OF    HH'i:L-t:M  .^TU  F.3 


Wttiucsdo!'.  Au(u-:  13.  IjU 
I 

LETTER    ANU.    HISmI'.TUN    Fr^OM 

oki.,m;om\  riTiiTNci 

Ml.  DISNEY  M:.  Speaker,  ui.d.  r 
leave  to  extend  my  renrarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follcwing  letter  and 
accompanying  resolution: 

Miami.  Okla.,  July  8.  1941. 
Hon.  Weslet  E.  Disnet, 
Member  o/  Ccngrei-s, 

House  of  Representativi 

Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Diet^ey:  Enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  unanimously  acopt- 
ed  at  a  meeting  of  our  unit  in  Miami.  July  7. 

Of  course,  the  purchase  of  defense  bonds 
will  not  be  greatly  augmented  directly 
through  cur  activity  We  •Will,  however. 
caus«  our  membership  to  give  thought  to  the 
grave  problem  new  confronting  our  country 
and  fit  them  for  events  to  come  cf  a  really 
serloiis  nature,  tt  we  are  forced  to  enter 
actively  Into  the  European  conflict  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservaiicu  of  our  way  of 
life. 

Some  criticism  has  crept  Into  hearing*  '■be- 
fore Congress,  In  the  patt.  touching  the  Amer- 
icanism of  the  membership  of  this  organiza- 
tion. We  have  been  accused  bj  Government 
officials,  high  in  ofHce.  as  being  identified  v.  ith 
the  German-American  Bund.  Would  i:  be 
a£king  too  much  of  you  to  make  the  en- 
clo.^d  resolution  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record?     ^^  •    ;.'e  not  st-*.  n.i.s   a  ccnuoversy. 


v4s, 
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W»    n.  T' ly    w.-h   ♦^   appear   hrfcre   the   Con- 
grtf^s  h:.'1  the  fu^.lsc  In  rur  true  light: 

L-  yy.  Arr.er:ca!:s,  ready  and  willing,  if 
neirt'te  t;  y.\c:.f.ce  bctn  UJe  and  prcptriy 
Ir.  t^.r  c.i'.;-e  '■;  ■;  u:  country 


Ir.  t^.r  c. ..        .,_.--- 

Tiiar.iCine  y  'j  ir.  advar.ce.  1  am. 
Kir.ccre:y  ycurs. 

L   R   Walkeh 

Pre!tdr-:f    Otiaua  CouJity  Unit, 
AmcTwan  li.dian  Federate 


ion. 


Be  tt  resolved  ty  the  Ottaica  Covnty  Unit 
O!  the  A^ncrxcan  hidian  Federation,  tn  sV''c\al 
eonirntd  sessicn  tn  the  n:y  oi  Miami.  Okla  , 
thii  iOth  day  o;  July  1^41,  That— 

Whereas  cur  Na'lon  Is  struggling  against 
grave  d.fflculties  'ram  within  and  abroad,  con- 
stantly faced  with  increas  C  linanclal  ccm- 
mltmer.ts  In  Its  efforts  to  maintain  national 
Bf'curity  and  deft- nd  against  those  who  seek  -s 
destruction;  and 

Whereas  these  are  times  when  we  each  and 
all  'hould  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  all,  to 
the  end  that  liberty  and  the  American  way  of 
life  may  endu.e:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rcsolied.  That  we.  membera  of  the  Ottawa 
County  Unit  of  the  American  Indian  Federa- 
tion, here  and  now  pledge  and  agree  to  ad- 
vance or  take  part  In  no  program  providing 
for  new  commitments  or  expenditures  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  at  this  time  growing 
out  of  Indian  claims.  We  should  extend 
helpinsi  hands  Instead  of  hands  tc  bf  helped: 
be  It  further 

Reiolied.  Tliat  we  decree  and  commit  to 
the  purchase  of  national  defen.«e  btjnda  one- 
half  A  this  unlfi  share  of  1941  fed'-ration 
dues,  also,  that  r  ational  duos  paid  into  the 
Ottawa  Ccunty  unit  treasury  be  retained 
tlierem  and  released  tc  the  national  treasurer 
upjij  condition  that  50  percent  thereof  be 
Invested  in  national  defense  bonds  The 
credit  of  our  Nation  Is  the  backbone  of  its 
defen.-.*',  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
Btistam  the  Government  Us  credit  must  be 
kept  stKjng  We  urge  upon  every  member  of 
this  unit  the  immediate  payment  of  1941 
due.'- 

Unanimously  adopted. 

L.  R.  Walkeh. 
Presidtnt.  OttanKi  Couyity  Unit, 

American  Indian  Federation. 

Attest; 

G  K  Ch.\ndler. 
Acting  Secretary. 


Sacrifice — the  Watchword 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


On  House  Jou.t  Resolution  222,  declaring  a 
national  emergency,  ext.nduig  terms  of 
enlistment.*,  appcmtments.  and  commis- 
sions in  the  .\rmy  of  the  Unitrd  States,  sus- 
pending; cert.iir.  restrictions  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  pericnnel  of  the  Army, 
making  further  provision  for  restoration 
Of  civil  positions  to  members  of  the  Army 
on  relief  from  military  service,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
Uston  to  the  debate  upon  this  issue  of 
•uch  grave  importance  to  the  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness  of  millions  of  the 
Nation's  most   splendid  young  men,  we 


can,  I  am  sure,  be  pardcnfd  if  scmttimes 
we  wonder  if  some  appreCiaf^  the  gravity 
ol  the  situaticn  and  tr.e  seriousness  of 
the  hzuT.  As  one  member  of  this  body 
who  IS  fully  cognizarvt  of  his  own  i-hort- 
commzs  and  who  does  net  arrocate  unto 
himself  all  of  the  virtue.s  of  patriotism 
and  courage,  I  have  willfully  refrained 
from  giving  voice  to  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  well  within  me  and  which  now 
motivate  me  to  maie  my  humble  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  This  is  an  issue 
of  utmost  importance.  The  issue  of 
whether  these  young  men  shall  be  com- 
pelled by  their  sovereien  Gcvernment  — 
th.rough  the  agency  of  the  Congress — to 
furtlier  undergo  the  trials  and  the  hard- 
ships of  a  strenuous  career  of  prepa.'^ation 
tu  defend  their  country,  or  be  permitt-d 
to  return  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life 
and  the  besoms  of  their  families,  is  no 
easy  one  to  decide.  It  is  a  question  wh.ich 
must  be  decided  without  sentim.ent  on  the 
one  hand  and  beyond  the  pale  of  political 
expediency  on  the  other.  It  must  be  de- 
cided upon  the  ctuestion  of  what  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  country,  however 
much  we  would  prefer  to  grant  the 
wishes — and  no  doubt  in  many  instances 
the  prayers — of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  these  young  men.  We  must  be  oblivi- 
ous to  everything  but  the  future  welfare 
of  our  common  country 

As  one  who  has  briefly  experienced  the 
tribulation  of  an  enlisted  soldier,  and  hs 
the  father  of  one.  and  possibly  two,  splen- 
did sons  who  may  be  called  upon  to  ren- 
der such  service  to  their  country,  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  the  continuation 
of  this  service  by  the  youth  of  our  land 
with  no  illusions  but  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  what  such  sacrifice  means. 

If  I  were  possessed  of  the  po'v?rs  of  a 
seer  or.  more  practically,  were  c'jnvers^int 
with  all  of  the  facts  concerning  wrrld 
affairs  and  imbued  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  us, 
naturally  I  would,  under  such  fortuitous 
circumstances,  be  the  be^'er  qualififd 
to  act  more  intelligently.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, like  most  Americans.  I  know  n'--t 
what  the  future  may  bring.  I  can  only 
b?  guided  by  the  wisdom  cf  the  p?.ot. 
Who  is  there  in  this  body  who  can  suc- 
cessfully deny  that  Mr.  H:*l:r  is  moti- 
vated by  the  same  arrogant  ambitions 
which  controlled  the  actions  of  Alexander 
the  Great  Napoleon,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
in  their  quest  ci  world  domination?  Who 
is  there  here  today  who  can  n-e  from  his 
seat  and  tell  us  with  positive  as>i;:.i r.co 
that  Japan  is  not  now  on  th.e  verge  of 
jumping  cff  for  further  conquests  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  Who  can  gainsay 
that  within  another  (3  months — aye,  even 
w.ihin  30  days — the  United  States,  even 
as  unprepared  as  she  is,  may  not  defen- 
sively be  engaged  in  all  of  the  terror  and 
sacrifice  of  a  bloody,  shooting  war?  Is 
It  not  a  fact  that  all  of  the  implications 
of  the  present  situation  point  to  an 
affirmative  answer  to  these  questions? 
Under  all  of  the  circumstances,  can  you 
and  I  as  civilians,  with  th.e  terrible  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  us  as  the 
final  ai biters  of  this  question,  afifrd  to 
gratify  our  own  wishful  thinking  by  per- 
mitting these  partially  trained  young 
men  to  scatter  to  the  four  corners  cf  the 
Nation?     Can  we  afford  to  take  that  re- 


sponsibility in  view  of  the  advice  and 
positive  admonition  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  cf  the  Army,  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Department  cf  State,  and  the  experts 
who  are  more  conversant  with  the  facts 
and  whose  primary  duty  it  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  heritage  of  our  forefathers — the 
Am.erican  way  of  life — is  defended  and 
not  further  imperiled? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
has  not  approved  in  full,  nor  been  thor- 
oughly in  accord  with,  all  of  the  phases 
of  our  foreign  policy.  I  have  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  that  policy  was 
being  formulated  taken  occasron  to  differ 
with  it  in  some  respects.  I  have  thought 
that  we  have  talked  too  much:  that  pos- 
sibly we  were  sticking  our  collective  neck 
out  too  far.  But  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
whether  we  should  keep  inviolate  from 
aggression  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
whether  we  should  adopt  the  lease-lend 
policy  toward  England  are  no  longer  is- 
sues for  debate.  Whether  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  right  or  wrong,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  our  policy,  and  for  the 
welfare  and  preservation  of  this  cher- 
ished heritage  of  our  forefathers — the 
American  Republic — we  must  face  the  is- 
sue as  it  is  today.  The  challenge  to 
America  today  Is.  Shall  we  permit  this, 
possibly  the  last  stronghold  of  democracy, 
to  perish  from  the  earth?  It  makes  no 
difference  that  you  and  I  would  prefer 
to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  ways. 
Apparently  it  is  no  longer  for  us  to  deter- 
mine what  our  course  shall  be;  that  has 
been  determined  by  the  mad  man  of 
Europe.  That  challenge  is  made  to  the 
young  men  of  the  Army  whose  immediate 
future  we  debate  here  today.  That  chal- 
lenge must  be  successfully  met  by  them 
lest  this  young  Republic,  the  greatest 
embodiment  of  free  government  ever  es- 
tablished by  man.  shall  perish  from  the 
earth.  Today  that  freedom  is  threat- 
ened; tomorrow  it  may  be  assailed;  the 
day  after  tomorrow  it  may.  like  the  gov- 
ernments of  helpless  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Belgium.  France,  and  Greece,  fall 
prey  to  the  ambition  of  this  man  Hitler. 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  these  splendid 
young  mrn,  through  whose  veins  courses 
the  blood  of  the  patriots  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  Valley  Forge.  Charlottesville,  and 
Gettysbirg.  Belleau  Wood  and  the  Ar- 
gonne  Ptrest.  are  willing  and  eager  to 
accept  the  challenge  and  as  courageously 
m.eet  tha  needs  of  the  hour  as  did  their 
illustrioi^  forefathers. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  that 
these  young  men  would  approach  their 
tasks  aad  meet  their  sacrifices  with 
lighter  hearts  and  graver  appreciation  of 
the  dangers  of  the  hour  if  they  had  rea- 
son for  a  fuller  realization  that  all  other 
American  citizens  were  just  as  coura- 
geously and  patriotically  ready  to  carry 
on  ir-  their  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
defense.  These  splendid  specimens  of 
young  mp.nhood  are  just  as  patriotic  in 
their  zeal  to  protect  the  Nation  from  im- 
pending disaster  as  any  other  class  of 
citizens.  But  who  is  there  on  this  floor 
or  elsewhere  who  will  deny  that  these 
boys  have  the  same  right  to  e.xpect  all 
other  classes  of  American  citizens  to 
make  equal  sacrifices  in  the  country's 
defense?     What  must  be  the  reaction  "of 
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a  young  man  w'lo  give?  up  a  splendid 
position  in  civil  life,  carrying  with  it  a 
handsome  salary  to  serve  his  country  at 
$21  a  month,  enduring  all  of  the  hard- 
ships of  weathe-,  physical  and  mental 
strain,  and  other  di-^comfcrts,  in  order 
that  he  might  pi  "pare  himself  in  the  art 
of  war  to  bare  his  breast  if  need  be  in 
defense  of  his  cojntry,  when  he  reads  in 
the  daily  press  o:  the  shameful  spectacle 
of  industry  and  :abor  profiteering  on  his 
sacrifice? 

Mr.  Speaker.  !he  situi^tion  is  serious; 
the  hour  is  gra.e.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
today  could  with  propriety  repeat  what 
Woodrow  W'.lsrn,  the  great  wartime 
President  of  yes  erday,  said:  "We  know 
not  what  a  day  may  bnt^.c  forth."  The 
time  has  come  tor  a  full  realization  of 
the  American  pople  of  the  gravity  of 
the  hour.  The  time  lias  come  for  sacri- 
fice. The  time  las  come  for  all  Amer- 
icans— young  ir.  n  who  must  fight  the 
country's  battles  industrialists  who  must 
prepare  the  sine  as  of  war;  and  laborers 
who  must  build  the  guns,  planes,  and 
boats — to  throw  off  their  lethargy  and 
indifference  and  awaken  to  the  full  reali- 
zation of  th>^  fact  that  if  we.  too.  would 
not  become  the  •ictims  of  Hitlerism  like 
the  other  democracies  cf  the  world  we 
n"ust  as  a  united  people  make  'sacrifice" 
the  watchword  of  the  future.  Profiteer- 
ing in  industry  and  strikes  in  defense 
construction  du.mg  a  national  emer- 
gency should  no  more  be  tolerated  than 
desertion  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  have  suj. ported  the  for- 
eign policy  of  thi.-  administration.    I  have 
voted  fcr  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars    cf    the    taxpayers'    money    with 
which  to  build  ip  this  national  defense 
and  with  which  to  combat  Hitlerism.     I 
voted  for  the  original  Draft  Act  because  I 
thought  it  was  tiie  democratic  and  equi- 
table way  to  secure  an  arrny    I  shall  vote 
for  this  legislaticn  not  because  I  want  to 
but  because  I  re  "use  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  tragedy  that  might  occur 
should  I  do  otherwise.     As  one  who  for 
years  earned  his  keep  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,   I   have   v)ted   foi    all   legislation 
aimed  at  the  betterment  of  the  laboring 
man  since  I  ha\o  been  a  Member  of  this 
House.    I  am  rendy  to  com.pare  my  labor 
record  with  that  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress.     I  ha\e  always  been  fair  and 
just   in   my    leg  slative   attitude   toward 
capital.    But  I  must  confess  that  within 
the  last  few  moi  ths.  when  1  have  beheld 
the  sorry  spectade  of  capital  profiteering 
in  the  ventures  growing  cut  of  the  threat 
to  this  country  and  have  witnessed  the 
unconscionable    and   in   many   instances 
communistic,     labor     leaders     bringing 
about   a  cessatiDn  cf  work  on  defense 
projects  vital  tc  the  country's  defense,  I 
have    been    ast  -nishod    and    dismayed. 
This  conoition  cannot  prevail.     An  out- 
raged public  op::  ion  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  It     Mr    Speaker  J  belong  to  that 
school  of  thuup  -A  hradt  d  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  .-'  rmy  and  Navy, 
the  illustrious  President  Roosevelt,  who 
believer  that  the  future  of  the  country  is 
imperiled  and  the  necessity  fo    prepara- 
tion for  the  coiling  events  is  essential. 
But   I  disagree   v;ith   that   school  which 
advocates  that    .vp    car.   prepare  for   the 
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critical  hour  by  pursuing  the  even  tenor 
cf  our  way,  with  "business  as  u^ual"  as  a 
slogan,  without  disturbing  our  normal 
and  peaceful  pursuits  of  life,  and  with- 
out injury  to  some  of  the  social  reforms 
that  have  been  gained.  If  the  hi.-story  of 
this  war  so  far  has  demonstrated  any  one 
thing.  It  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
those  nations  which  subscribe  to  that 
doctrine  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  and 
their  peoples  today  are  the  slaves  of 
Hitler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Almighty  God  above, 
who  is  familiar  with  our  every  thought. 
knows  that  I  harbor  no  desire  for  the 
entry  of  this  country  Into  this  great 
world  holocaust  of  war.  On  the  contrary, 
if  rny  foreign  policy  were  summed  up  in 
a  phra.se  it  would  be  to  prepare  for  such 
an  eventuality  and  pray  that  it  would 
never  c^me.  When  the  lease-lend  bill 
was  under  consideration,  it  will  be  re- 
called that  it  was  I  who  offered  the 
amendment,  which  was  finally  adopted  in 
a  modified  form,  which  would  pre\ent 
these  war  materials  destined  for  Eng- 
land frcm  being  carried  in  American 
ships.  It  was  my  thought  then,  and  I 
think  time  will  justify  that  thought,  that 
such  entry  of  our  ships  into  the  combat 
zones  would  result  in  their  sinking  by 
Germany  and  the  involvement  of  this 
country  in  war.  For  m.ore  than  a  year  I 
have  advocated  that  hand  in  hand  with 
our  defense  program  should  go  our  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
war,  at  least  until  we  were  prepared  to 
becom.e  involved  In  such  a  war.  We  were 
not  prepared  then,  we  are  not  prepared 
today,  and  unless  the  American  people 
realize  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  we 
cannot  be  prepared  for  another  2  to  5 
years. 

While  we  m  'his  country  and  France, 
in  continental  Europe,  for  the  past  dec- 
ade were  followmg  the  pursuit  of  build- 
ing up  a  Utopian  theory  of  the   more 
abundant  life,  Mr  Hitler  was  turning  the 
whole  economy   of   the  German   people 
about  the  construction  cf  a  gigantic  war 
machine.     It  makes  no  difference  that 
you  and  I  do  not  approve  of  either  the 
machine  or  the  means  used  to  construct 
it.    The  fact  remains  that  that  machine 
has  proved  so  successful  that  no  nation 
or  people  have  been  able  to  stop  it  other 
than  temporarily.    The  fact  also  remains 
that  that  m.achine  is  the  marvel  of  mili- 
tary history.     There  is  but   one  answer 
to    that    machine    and    the    egotistical 
mania  of  the  man  Hitler  in  his  desire 
to  dominate  the  world.    That  is  to  build 
a  machine  that  is  superior  to  the  Ger- 
m.an  machine  and  to  build  that  maclUne 
while  we  still  have  time  to  build  it.    The 
best  assurances  we  can  have  that  we  will 
not  need  such  a  m.achme  is  to  build  it. 
But  I  repeat  that  if  such  a  machine  is 
to  be  built  it  m.ust  be  built  upon  sacrifice. 
We  cannot  build  it  without  the  sacrifices 
which  we  call  upon  these  young  Ameri- 
cans to  make  by  breaking  their  home  ties 
for  the  hard'^hips  of  intensive  military 
training.    We  cannot  insure  the  stability 
and  future  of  this  country  and  the  Amer- 
icar    way  of  life  with  ptofiteenne   and 
strike's      in      vital     defense     industries. 
France  tried   that   and  the  cemetery   of 


nations  is  m-arked  with  the  monument 
of  France  and  the  o'her  nations  who 
tried  to  ccm.bat  the  Germ.an  military 
machine  without  such  sacrifice.  An^.er- 
Ica  mu.-t  a^'aken  and  America  must  sac- 
rifice if  our  people  are  not  lo  be  addtd 
to  the  Lst  of  Hitler's  slaves. 


Inside  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON   JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Wednesday.  August  13.  1941 


APTTCLE    FROM    CHRI5TI.AN    SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.y  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  f-.rticle  which  recent 'v  appeared 
in  the  Chris' ian  Science  Monitor.  In 
this  article  Mr.  Strout  gives  a  true  and 
interesting  picture  of  something  great 
that  is  happen. ng  in  this  country  in  the 
progress  of  our  defense  program: 

[From  the  Chri?tia:;  Sc:cr,ce  .vlonltor] 
F^oM  TorR::APrLLs  to  'Piease'  Notu  es,  the 
Stof.y  of  tke  Great  P(  wfr  Pho.'ects  ano 
Their  Pa?t  in  E.mergency  1b  an  Inspiring 
One.  and  the  Odsek\er  Finds  Much  Upon 
Which  To   Ruminate 

inside  AMERICA 

(Fourth  of  30  a.'tlcles) 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout.  staff  carrc?pondpnt  of 

the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

Cherokee  Dam,  Tenn.— Every  so  often  I 
discover  what  I  would  do  if  I  had  a  million 
dollars.  Here  where  the  T  V.  A  is  buildins; 
its  big  new  Cherokee-  Dam.  Uckcty-spl;t.  night 
and  day — tri  pile  up  water,  to  make  electrlci'y. 
to  make  aluminum,  tc  make  airplane.^,  t-  aid 
national  defense — I  would  drive  a  Tournapull 
I  would  drive  a  Tournapull  for  the  re^t  cl  my 
days. 

Ycu  don't  know  what  a  Touri.apuU  Is? 
Well,  I  have  watched  one  fascinated  all  day, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  can  describe  it  very  w •.-!!, 
at  that.  It  Is  an  immense  earth-moving  m.-^- 
chlue.  a  digger  and  tractor  all  In  one,  that  lol- 
lops like  a  raad  elephant  all  ever  the  landscape 
on  the  biggest  rubber  tires  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  fLst  scoops  up  the  red  clay  inside  It  with 
Its  hind  end,  and  th?n  hauls  It  with  the  Diesel 
motor  In  lis  forward  end  lo  where  It  should 
be  dumped,  and  then  dumps  It.  But  that  only 
begins  to  stirt  desc  'blng  it.  and  it  only  begins 
to  tell  the  la-e~t  chapter  lu  the  Inspiring  de- 
fense story  of  T   V    .A  | 

MADE   IN  PTORIA 

This  Tciirnapull  thing  Is  made  at  Peoria, 
111.,  by  R.  (>.  Le  Tourneau.  who  Is  reputed  to 
give  -51  per  rent  of  all  his  company's  earnings 
to  the  chu-ch.  He  Is  a  deeply  rellglctis  man 
and  one  o,'  those  authentic  American  indi- 
vidualists, like  Henry  Foid,  who  make  the 
United  Sti  tes  the  most  extraordinary  and 
fascinating  nation  on  earth.  He  travel"  by 
airplane,  hads  revival  meetlrgj.  and  makes 
Tournapulls.  But  thl»  srory  it  about  the  ma- 
chine, and  not  the  man. 

The  machine  Is  a  long,  hump-backed  aTair. 
like  a  cra'shcpper.  with  a  sort  of  d'-stpaa 
bcttcm  m  the  re.ir  that  Icwtru  down  and  fc.m- 


r 
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ply  ploughs  the  earth  up  Inside  iteell,  usually    j 
with    a   fcupplenieiitary    irnctor    pumping    be-    : 
liind      IiA  peculiar  fc.iture.  wh'.cii  gives  it  its 
liiiccuth   and   uiK-pe..kably   awkward  gait,   Is 
that  the  cr.gsne  !!•  mounted  In  trout  en  a  ;^ee-    ^ 
saw  arrar  gement  rver  twc  er.crmou^  wheels, 
falri  tr  co--t  $2  9<K)  Hp;ece    prt.jectinf?  c  ut  Into    , 
ncvhtre,   like  a  hoise's   head,  gomeliines  up    I 
In  the  air  when  it  us  i?;iilumi)'ain;?  along  with 
r.'    balanri:   •  Irnd  n  b«ck   f^metime'  w.th  its    i 
n.  -f    f1i.-An,  when   It    i*  rolling   dr.wnlnl!   wi*h    , 
cni  '.it-h  e.ir'h  inside  il  to  fill  the  hvmg  room 
— C{  a  Ntw  Yi  rk  aparti-nent 

,  ,  .  •  • 

■rrORD  SPEED 

With  m;trln!:-s  l;ke  thi,-.  not  tn  nientlc.n 
eU-.M ting  ^r.iiifrs  with  tru.ks.  the  earth  fin 
J^  t  ini?  up  at  this  puwer  'lam  In  record  time  | 
Tr.e  d.ini  '*:is  au'.honzed  by  C(n;2rf^-  July  ; 
'.\\  HMO.  w'Tk  staru-d  next  d.^y.  and  it  nivy  ; 
be  fln!'-h(ri  by  DfCMrib'-r  r,r  earlier  if  these  '■ 
i|;'T,it>  r>  hnve  their  way 

The  ?tory  ui  T  V  A,,  which  Is  the  m<i?t  \ 
ci'inpreiirnsive  laborafcry  ut  social  and  eci>-  ^ 
nv::mic  expenmesit  In  America  has  bven  tt  Id  ' 
many  tiin-s  but  there  is  a  new  plia>e  m  this  ' 
defense  f-ni.  rii<  nry  YdU  .-ce  It  m  the  Kuard*  | 
nil  unti  d  .a  t!-.e  s-^ven  dams  already  built  j 
and  the  luur  bmldin'-."^  Y..u  <^eo  it  m  the  j 
rope  thai  preven'^  you  fri  m  tnsjtn^t  a  bomb  ' 
down  on  the  little  cement  powerhou--e  inuny  , 
feet    bel.>w   on   tl:e  grayish- while  dam  ; 

They  take  a  lot  of  preciiutions  h'  re.  as 
Public  S.uTty  Ch'.-'f  Thcmac  A  McKcnzie  | 
•  exp'ain'«t;  to  me  I  asked  him  If  tliere  was  ' 
any  radicalism  and  he  said.  "No."  and  added,  ! 
BOrrcwfuMv  that  that  was  t;ne  of  hi-  pr(  b- 
lems  -What:"'  I  said.  "Yts."  faid  he.  'the 
m'  niUaincer  workers,  wah  their  Intense 
patrli'tlstn.  wciikln  t  understand  this  radical 
double  talk  which  m)k;ht  oe  nil  npht  in  New 
York,  and  ir.Iclit  dc  something  foolish  t.i  any- 
b-  dy  utterimt  It  '  FfTtu:  ate  Chte:  McKen- 
zle  whcse  w.  rrv  is  what  the  Tennessee  lahr>r- 
Int;  man  w;ll  do  t.i  the  troublemakers  ra'her 
th.i!)  fie  rt;n'r  wiv  round  It  should  be 
Bitoe-1  t;;at  the  T  V.  A.  workers  are  mostly 
trade  unionists,  and  have  a  unique  and 
aoparen'ly  equitable  bargaining  arrant^cment 
Witii   the  Oovernmer.t 

This  bu^ncss  cl  ru.-^hlng  m  ire  power  for 
aluminum  is  Inspiring  frcm  one  aspect,  and 
a  sa:i  and  scrry  story  frciu  another  It  is 
ancthir  case  of  ■■t(<o  little  and  too  late"  It 
ties  m  with  the  wlule  vast  T  V  A  experi- 
ment. Perhaps,  under  the  ctrctims'an  es, 
nctiung  else  could  have  been  expected  The 
T  V  A  authorities  who  warned  Ccnsress 
repeaterll_.  from  iy:,!5  en.  tliat  a  pcwp.  short- 
B|i;e  witild  occur  m  a  defense  en:ereen 'y  are 
the  ones  new  who  are  trying  to  make  up 
the  k;ap  which  Ccixress  until  the  last  m.nute 
declined  to  till 

■interlude" 
I   suppose   the  char.'»ed  public  attitvde   to- 
ward   T     V     A  .    and    public    ownership,    tt  Us 
better  than  arv  other  one  thln^  the  diSor- 
ence  be.ween   1918  .in.d   1941,  the  ama^me  23 
years  which  n..kt    up  a  real  littl     tirsie  cap- 
sule th.'t  ev-.ry  future  historian  of  the  United 
States  is  Koin.i:   to  ticket  with  a  chapter  en- 
titled    ■■In'rr.ii  ;e  "     Mvuscle    Shoals    was    In- 
tended   to    make    lutj.iits    for   World    War    1 
but    wa.sii  t    fn.-ilied    m    t.n.e.    at.d    the    cry 
went  up  to  turn  it  over  to  private  oper.itun. 
Piibln-    operation,    it    wis    iirt^ed.    would    be 
"degeneration.  "     Honry   F.:rd  ofTcred   to   take 
the    white    elephant    off    the    Governmrnt's 
^.;^r.d3  in  a  IOC-year  lease.    Calvin  Cot>i-.ri-;e 
witnted  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.    That 
w.'.s   the  offlclal   attitvide    13   siicrt    years   ago. 
Mr    Coclideo  veto<d  th.e  first  T.  V    A.  bill  In 
1923   Mr    Hv.cvcr    'ct^  cd  the  second  T    V    A 
bill  m  1931    Mr   Riosevelt  established  T  V  A 
m  1&33      Thu  was  only  8  years  back  an.d  yet 
U  Is  doubtful  if   ycu  cculd   get    10  votes   la 
Congress  tcday   lo   revoke   the   act   ai-.d   undo 
what     M  ri.M  n     and     Ccmm.acer     In     tlieir 
Growth    cl    the    American    Republic    call    a 


candid  acceptance  of  socia.ism  m  the  realm 
of  public  utilities  ar.d  a  ccramitinent  tc  the 
experiment  cf  a  planned  economy. 

So  time  flies      It  flies  fastest  cf  all  In  na- 
tional tmereencies 

In  1935  David  E  LiUenthal  appeared  before 
the  Hcu-se  Mili'arv  AtTairs  Committee  and 
urged  that  T  V  A  extmsicn  was  Impera- 
tuely  needed  for  naii' nal  detense  On  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1940.  he  told  a  business  audience 
ill  New  Yurk  that  a  pt  *er  siiortage  threat- 
eiied  m  the  ddtn-e  picture  The  speaker 
Immediately  fr::,  w.r.e  him,  subsequently 
hiijh  in  d(  fen.'^i  moo.-  p.;  taming  to  power, 
insisted  that  the  power  supply  would  be  ade- 
quate It  Is  the  same  .sorry  story  that  Wash- 
ington has  heard  again  and  again.  The 
country  wa.s  assured  there  would  be  plenty  of 
steel,  pknt"-  of  power,  plenty  of  aluminum, 
.^nd  today  Boy  Scouts  go  from  house  tc  house 
collecting   pets    and    p.ms 

Un'ii  the  emrrgency,  tne  Aluminum  Co 
cf  America  had  a  monopoly  of  aluminum 
production.  At  its  Alcoa  plant  it  had  a  con- 
tract with  T  V  A  for  30.000  kilowatts  of 
power,  and  at  its  own  p'ants  on  the  Little 
Tenne:>st;c,  it  could  produce  70.0CC  kilowatts 
more,  or  lOC.OOO  kilowatt;  all  t^M  .And  yet 
It  needed  or.  an  all-vea.-  basis  250.000  kilo- 
watTs  to  opera'e  What  the  company  did, 
in  order  to  get  the  cheapest  possible  rate. 
w.os  to  buy  T  V  A  surplus  power  mitead  of 
making  an  adv.mce  contract  for  it  In  or- 
dinary times,  if  power  w-  re  scarce  it  would 
simply  shut  down,  until  surplu.s  pcvver  re- 
appt.ned  With  a  tigh'  giip  on  al'^nilnum 
pr,duc*i  n.  and  aluminum  -toin^  at  27  cents 
a  prund,  tt  was  able  to  operate  this  plant  on 
a   h:ox!-to-mouth   basis 

Richard  Reyni  Ids.  hfad  of  the  Reynolds 
Metals  Co  .  principal  fabricator  cf  aluminum 
I  parts  m  the  Nation,  testified  before  the  Tru- 
man Senate  committee  that  in  May  1940,  ne 
Wtnt  to  the  chairman  and  airectcrs  of  Alcoa, 
and  voir«d  his  al:,rni  over  the  prospective 
aluminum  shcrtaf,'-'  Alcoa  oflJcials  poch- 
pooh'^d  the  Idea  Th^'  facts  seem  to  speak 
for  themselves  It  is  hard  not  to  feel  that 
Alcoa  was  caught  napping  by  the  emergency. 
But  let  ns  turn  'f  a  happier  subject.  Let 
us  chronicle  the  intensely  human  story  cf 
h  jw  salesmen,  who-e  ^veiy  instinct  Is  to  get 
customers  to  um'  n.c.'e  eleciric.ty,  are  now 
patriotically  urqmg  them  to  buy  less.  In 
fact,  let  us  deal  wi'h  the  unfortunate  predic- 
ament  rf   Weli.s   M     So.r.ley 

For  13  years  Wt  Us  M  Stanley  has  devoted 
every  waking  minute  to.  furthering  the  sale 
of  electricity  by  the  .'Mabama  P':\v:'r  Co.  He 
is  vice  president  m  i  Inir^e  oi  -.o' -  He  has 
got  up  early  and  gene  to  bed  late  ar.d  all  the 
time  he  ha.s  been  thinking.  "Wells  M.  Stan- 
ley, hew  can  I  sell  s^iine  more  electricity 
today'"  He  has  seen  electricity  grow  cheap 
m  the  mountain  urea  He  and  his  salesmen, 
and  the  sal»ii'.nen  of  otlior  private  utilities, 
as  well  a.s  cf  T  V  A  ,  ride  and  often  walked 
miles  to  tell  some  farmer  whn  was  willing  to 
speiul  8100  Icr  lightning  rods  en  his  barn  that 
electiicity  ci/Ul;l  be  used  also  in  the  home. 
He  and  his  sales  force  have  personally  toted 
cut  electric  ranites  to  prove  that  you  cock 
with  the  fxmny  stuff  in  wires,  and  followed  it 
up  with  refrieerators  to  show  to  doubting 
Th  oo,a.'<es  that  the  same  stuff  that  will  heat 
thiiots  lip  will  ccx:l  them  dCAn. 

And  ni  v;.  see  what  has  happened.  The 
w\.ild  IS  upside  <L-\\\\  Wells  M.  Stanley  and 
all  the  oth.er  patiiot.c  salesmen,  private  and 
public  alike,  have  cune  gratingly  into  reverse. 
Ins-.-. .ij  ji  s',.ying  up  to  ni.dnight  figuring 
Ifw  tc  get  people  to  buy  more  electricity, 
thoy  are  plann.irg  how  to  cut  sales  down. 
Th.ey  want  *he  extra  power  to  go  into  alumi- 
num Yi  11  w  nt  believe  it  unless  you  see  it. 
\\h.  le  tc^wns  m  this  ncighborhccd  are 
blacked  cut  at  nich'  Store  windows  are 
dark  I  have  a  red-vvhite-and-blue  card  in 
fr,  n:  cf  me  as  I  write  this,  that  is  in  every 
hotel  bedro<  ni  saying  "please"  and  urging 
n.e   to  cut  ci'.wn  on  electric  cuneiit. 


Well,  that  9  the  present  story  of  T  V  A  — 
From  Tournapulls  to  "Please  '  notices  T  V  A. 
is  supplying  Alcoa  with  two  to  three  umts 
the  power  it  contracted  for,  and  rushing  new 
dams:  and  private  utilities  are  cooperating 
in  every  way  Of  one  thing  ycu  may  be  sure; 
this  aluminum  plant  is  going  to  be  kept  going 
If  every  home  in  the  patriotic  Southeast  has 
tc  go  back  to  candles. 
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FROM  THE  WILMINGTON 
(DEL.)   STAR 


Mr,  TRAYNOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  WiimiiiKton  (Del.)  Star  of  August  10. 
1S41: 

[From  the  ^'ilmington  (Del  )  Star  of  August 
,  10,  1941 1 

IF  HE  COtJLD  REACH  THE  OSTRICH   MINIS 

It  is  harc|ly  likely  that  so  sane  and  mod- 
erate, and  s!et  so  enlightening,  an  add:  ess  as 
that  made  by  Admiral  W  H  F  Blandy  at 
Carney  s  Potint  on  Tuesday  could  open  the 
eyes  of  thejisolatlonist  ostriches  typified  by 
Senator  Wheeler,  yet  one  wishes  Wheeier 
and  his  likfe  might  read  It.  or  better  still, 
might  have  theaid  it. 

The  cccaion  for  the  address  was  the  pres- 
entation ofjthe  Bureau  of  Ordnance  ftag  and 
the  Navy  a  pennant  to  the  Carnry's  Point 
work.s  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.  for  what  Secsetary 
of  the  Navyi  Knox  called  "a  miracle  of  indus- 
trial produdtion." 

The  par«s  cf  Admiral  Blandy's  aadrcss 
which  seenjed  to  us  particularly  Impressive 
were  the  fcjlowing: 

"Thevbasil'  reasons  for  our  being  in  this  race 
against  tlmfe  find  their  origin  in  the  p.  pular 
wUl  of  our  people  over  a  period  dating  from 
the  first  Wirld  War  up  to  about  a  ycai  ago. 
The  popular  reaction  against  further  partici- 
pation in  aiy  kind  of  war  was  widespread  <Jnd 
deeply  rooted.  It  is  still  so  In  relation  to  our 
accepting  Mlar  as  a  policy  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. Butlsince  the  mere  rapid  ex-ans.icn  of 
the  presenta  European  conflict  we  have  been 
entirely  wilmg  lo  face  realistically  the  mat- 
ter of  our '  own  defense.  And  as  we  have 
turned  our  iattention  to  this  task  the  country 
as  a  whola  has  learned  what  military  and 
naval  men  have  always  known,  that  the  really 
effective  weapons  of  defense  are  also  the  in- 
strumentalities for  wars  of  aggression.  This 
is  because  |he  only  true  defense  ix^  war  Is  to 
wage  cflenafve  warfare  against  the  enemy. 

"But,  du^  to  our  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
war  and  td  our  belief  that  war  would  never 
again  come  near  us  if  we  didn't  go  near  it,  we 
placed  tool  much  faith  In  treaties  and  not 
enough  in  |hlps  and  planes,  guns  and  powder 
and  shell,  iombs  and  torpedoes.  A  small  but 
determineq  group  cf  men  In  high  public 
places  evei  believed  that  making  and  pos- 
sessing muiuticns  of  war.  or  even  the  facili- 
ties to  maqufacture  them,  would  cause  wars, 
no  matter  [which  nation  it  was  that  was  so 
engaged.  Private  companies  undertaking 
such  work  were  scourged  and  reviled  by  these 
men  and  bfanded  as  "merchants  of  death."    I 
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suppose  mo't  of  thf'  e  zealcts  were  well- 
meaning  citizens,  sane  and  st-und  m  all  other 
respects  But  they  dion't  knew  the  facts  of 
International  life  Tlity  couldn't  believe  that 
nations  like  Germa:  y.  'taly.  and  Japan 
would  glibly  s.gn  a  treaty  today,  to  throw  a 
pactfistic  cloak  over  th'  Ir  real  intentions,  and 
then  throw  it  off  in  tbe  flash  of  an  eyelash 
When  It  suited  their  purposes  to  do  so. 

"It  is  true  that  if,  even  now,  we  shotild  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  teaohings  of  such  men.  we 
will  not  have  war  It  is  equally  true  that  we 
will  not  have  a  courtry— at  least  not  the 
country  of  free  men  and  women  that  we 
knew  tcdav  -  tin  c>  ui.'ry  our  forebears  fought 
and  died  tc.  i.-tablish  and  maintain" 

Admiral  Blandy.  wj  think,  describes  the 
real  opinions  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people.  As  a  policy,  we  want 
nothing  of  war,  but  v.-e  intend  to  remain  a 
free,  democratic  Nation  or  perish  fighting  to 
be  so. 


decency   earned    bv    his   tkill    his   ability    his 
energy,  and  his  eRert." 

The  words  Tk(c  moving  because  the  f..rc£ 
they  describe  is  eloquent,  too  Needing  clear 
definitions  f  v, ':. -ri.  we  stand  in  the  difficult 
world  of  t^co.     'Ae  can  ail   find  in  the  :.b   v.- 
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which  all  Americans  believe 


How  Axis  "Fifth  Column"  in  Cuba  Strikes 
at  United  Stales— The  Complete  Inside 
Story  of  How  the  Fascists  Battle  De- 
mocracy in  the  Americas 


IDITORIAL        FROM        THF       OCHILTREE 
COUNTY  HFH.XLD    FEHHVTON.  TEX. 

M:  WOP.LEY  N:r.  ."Speaker,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  aiuiition  of  the  membership  of 
the  Hcu-^e  t  >  the  foUcAVing  editorial 
which  appeared  ui  he  Ochiltree  County 
Herald  published  bj  Hon.  Van  W.  Stew- 
art, county  Democratic  chairman,  at 
Perryton.  ftx.  I  consider  this  editorial 
very  timely. 

IFrom  the  Ochiltree  County  Herald,  Perryton, 

T.  X  I 

WE    DFrrND   THIS   TRUTH 

What  are  we  arming  to  defend?  What  Is  it 
that  we  Americans  hnld  so  precious  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  great  material  and  phys- 
ical sacrifices  if  need  be  to  make  sure  that  It 
Is  not  destroyed? 

Not  Just  the  good  land  we  have  here,  or  the 
wealth  of  useful  goods  and  products  that 
private  enterprise  has  spread  among  the 
people  (f  th.s  ccuntiy  Much  as  we  value 
these,  a  better  answer  than  that  is  needed. 
And  Roy  W  Moore,  noted  Industrial  leader, 
recently  provided  a  sound  definition  cf  the 
heritage  we  intend  to  defend  Addressing  the 
Commercial  Law  League  cf  America.  Mr. 
Moore  described  our  American  way  In  the 
following  words  1 

"It  is  the  way  nf  liberty  It  is  the  right  of 
a  man  to  think  his  own  thoughts  thrcu^'h 
and  to  express  thtm  decently  in  print  or  by 
word  of  mouth  It  is  the  right  of  assembly 
and  petition  It  is  the  right  of  protection 
against  tyranny  of  ukase  and  edict  as  op- 
posed to  "the  due  process  of  responsible  law 
Il  is  the  right  to  choose  that  device  of  rela- 
tions with  the  almighty  spirit  of  life  which 
best  will  nurture  the  Individual's  spirit  It  is 
the  right  to  cho<3S€  those  officers  of  govern- 
ance who  must  truly  represent  the  will  and 
the  conscience  of  the  penple.  and  to  hold  them 
to  the  respouslbilltv  of  representation. 

"And  it  is  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
engage  In  anv  decent  occupation  of  his 
choice,  and  to  follow  it  where  he  wishes,  and 
to  reap  as  his  reward  such  returns  as  aie  m 
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ARTICLE    FROM    ClICK    M.\G.\r. 


Mr.  CONNERY  Mr  Sp  akcr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem.uik.^  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowiiif:  article  frcm 
the  current  issue  of  Click  n.ai'nzine: 

(From   Click   for  September    1941] 
How  Axis  "Fifth  Coiumn"  in  Cuba  Strikes 
AT   DNirn)   States— The   Comfi-fte   Insidk 
Story  of  How  the  Fascist-;  B^Tn.z  Democ- 

R.\CT    IN    THE    AmFRICAS 

Less  than  2  hours  away  from  Florida  by 
plane,  the  Axis  maintains  an  army  and  a 
held  headquarters  for  spies,  saboteurs,  and 
Fascist  propaganda  agents.  Tliese  forces, 
centered  in  Cuba,  are  mobilized  to  make  seri- 
ous trouble  for  the  United  States— and  to 
seize  conUol  of  Central  and  South  America 
for   Hitler 

Incredible?  Of  course.  It  sounds  incredible. 
But  Click  sent  a  trusted  investigator  to  Cuba 
to  check  this  danger  thoroughly  He  wormed 
his  way  into  the  secret  headquarters  of  the 
Falange  and  the  Italian  blackshirts  He 
checked  the  confidential  files  of  the  Cuban 
officials— who  are  fighting  this  menace  He 
stole  sensational  pictures  from  the  Axis 
agents  themselves,  and,  he  came  back  with 
proof  enough  for  anyone  that  Hitler,  acting 
through  the  Italian  blackshirts  and  the 
Spaalsh  Falange,  has  a  vast,  dangerous  ma- 
chine in  Latin  America. 

■WTien  Clicks  investigator  spoke  to  t)r. 
Gustavo  Gutierrez.  Speaker  of  the  Cuban 
House  of  Eepresentatives.  the  Cuban  .'-tates- 
man  said,  "We  are  prepared  to  act  quickly. 
Since  the  Nazis  and  th(  Italians  find  it  hard 
to  operate  openly  through  their  own  organ- 
izations, they  work  mainly  through  their 
puppet,  the  Franco  Falange  'We  have  n.udo 
the  Falange  Illegal  In  Cuba  They  think  they 
can  still  hide  thfir  Fascist  plotting  from  us, 
but  wait  and  see  ' 

Scarcely  had  our  investigator  left  Dr. 
Gutierrez,  when  the  Cuban  authorities  made 
a  sudden  raid  on  a  macaroni  factory  In  Guana- 
coba.  The  factory  was  headquarters  of  the 
Falange,  Seized  m  the  raid  were  documents 
which  proved  that  the  Falanpe  maintains 
an  army  in  Cuba  that  Includes  a  full  infantry 
regiment,  an  artillery  battalion,  a  cavalry 
squadron,  engineers,  and  an  aviation  squad- 
ron of  over  200  men 

Also  seized  in  this  raid  were  mi  ssage'^  frcm 
the  Cuban  Falange  to  the  Spani'^h  Falanee 
In  Madrid— letters  asking  Serrano  Suner,  No. 
2  Hitler  puppet  in  the  Fianco  cabinet,  for 
m   re    war    mater. als    for    this    Axis    army    en 


.^n■.(■ri^:i:1  sc  il  Tliere  were  also  letters  from 
Post  Office  Bex  IPL  244,  Hamburg.  Germ.any, 
c.incerning  Gei'man  raiders  oB  the  co;i>t  of 
Brazil  ar.d  German  submarines  in  Cuban 
tt.;-ers  Fmiilly.  there  were  lar^ie  quantities 
^  ;  ;  ri:(  n  ^;L-^e:nment  stationery,  forged  pass- 
;  rt<^  vt,rv  l.ai.dy  for  smugclmg  Axis  agents 
inio  tne  Vi.r.ed  Siate-i  and  plans  of  key 
public  works 

To  Cubans  like  Dr  Gutierrez  this  came  as 
no  surprise  lint  to  American.':  who  think 
that  the  only  A.xis  dar.cer  lies  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  there  i-  a  very  crave  warning 
in  these  revelations  Hitler  s  Trojan  horse  in 
tl-,e  LHt.n  .^nier.can  countries  takes  the  shape 
of  the  Falange  Espat'.ola.  the  Fascist  Party  of 
Spam 

Sin.ce   the   Fs.lai.ste     m   Central   and   South 
America,  has  declared  war  on  America,  Click    ■ 
feels  that  Americans  i^hould  kiuw  all  they  can 
about   this   new.   secret   Fascist    Axis   enemy 
which  seeks  to  aid  in  our  destruction 

Whether  FYanco  stays  m  office  as  pupp-n 
dictator  of  Spain  or  not  dipends  on  wliethcr 
puppet-master  Hitler  wins  this  war  There- 
fore the  Falange.  Franco's  personal  Fascist 
Party,  Is  doing  everything  it  can  to  bring 
about  a  Hitler  victory 

To  Franco.  Hitler  oangles  an  addition  il 
bait.  Not  only  d.>es  Hitler  promise  to  main- 
tain the  Franco  diciatvirslnp  in  Spain,  t3Ut 
even,  for  services  rendered.  Hitler  prom.ises 
Franco  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  for- 
mer Spanish  Si'Uth  American  c.'lonie.=  to  the 
new  Imperial  Spain  Tlie  services  Hitler 
want5  of  Franco  are  performed  by  the  Falange 
throughout   the   Western    Hemisphere 

Service  No  1  is  the  creatloi-.  cf  disunity 
in  the  Amerlc;>s  At  this  task  of  .<~eitir.g 
brother  against  brother,  inciting  artihcial 
race  hatreds,  and  creating  terrorist  gat.gs  to 
prey  upon  bewildered  populatloru^.  Franco 
is  proving  an  t-pt  pupil  of  l^is  Nazi  masters 
The  center  of  all  these  New  \V  tld  Falut^.ce  bc- 
tivlties  is  in  Cuba. 

There  the  illegal  Falange  ha.'  30.000  mem- 
bers. Working  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Mitnsters- who  in 
turn  get  their  own  orders  from  Hitler— the 
Falange  is  doing  yeoman  service  in  the  Axis 
cause.  Their  program  calls  f^r  the  return  of 
Cuba  to  Spain,  the  victory  of  Gern.any.  and 
a  complete  break  from  the  L'^!,itrd  States 
They  spread  scurrilous  attacks  about  the 
"inferior  racial  origin"  of  Prpsldent  Batista, 
and  they  distribute  Fascist  pr'-paeandft  all 
over  the  hemisphere 

But  the  act  vitios  of\the  Fiilance  do  noi 
stop  at  politics  Not  onlv  do  they  include 
organized  violence— as  wf>  shall  show— but 
they  also  inc.ude  the  -mu^;g:ing  of  Axis 
agents  with  forged  pas'pt^rts  into  all  West- 
ern Hemispheie  countries  More  than  cne 
mysterious  passenger  has  left  a  Spanish  ship 
at' Habana,  been  furnished  with  fake  pass- 
ports by  the  Falange.  ano  th'-n  proceeded 
on  to  the  UniU'd  Stat<s  m  small  fitning  b:  ats 
that  put  in  at  Florida  shores  Sometimes 
these  boats  f^re  spotted  by  Cuban  anii- 
Fascists.  In  this  case  they  often  mysteriously 
blow  up  an  hour  after  sailing 

The  leading  Quislings  of  the  Axis  Falange 
in  Cuba  are  Senator  Arguelles.  Jose  Rivero, 
and  Raoul  Maestri  The  artivities  cf  these 
three  are  closely  followed  b\  Brrlm 

Elicio  Argue. les,  elected  to  the  senate  as 
candidate  of  Mencxrars  party,  organized  the 
Comlte  Nacionallsta  E-panol  de  Cuba  at  tn.c 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  in  1936— when 
Hitler  and  Mufi«3llnl  sent  their  .- rmies  to 
guarantee  the  success  of  Frances  militarist 
putsch  against  the  Spanish  Republic.  This 
organization  spread  pr^pa^antia  and  raised 
funds  for  Franco. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  m  April  1939.  it 
dissolved  Actually,  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Falange.  which  was  then  legal  in  Cuba 

A  new  organization,  the  Auxilio  Social,  t^ck 
over  the  alleged  function'-  ot  the  old  Comiie. 
The  chief  of  this  organization— and  of  the 
Falange — was    Genaro    Riestra.    the    SpaniiJl 
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Conrul  General  Earlv  this  rear  the  Cuban 
Govemmein  decldtd  ;o  exp«l  Riestra  frum 
Cuba.  When  the  i-^fue  came  up  In  the  Cuban 
Senate,  the  t  ne  senator  who  led  the  dtlens« 
ot  Rleftra  ».«  Elicio  Argueilcs. 

Hftbanai   lurKe*-'    nfwf-paper,   Dlarlo  de   la 
Mnrlna.  ai.^o  dtfended  R;e*tra      The  paptr  la 
rwned    by   Jc^e   Riv.ro    lellow   member    with 
A:>.uci:ts   if   tl.e  CVnUe    the   AtixlUo  Social, 
i.nd  the  Falark-e      (In  fact,  both  are  leaders 
oi  individual  secret  Falangc  cells      Artruelles 
heads  cell  A-1.   Rnero  Is  leader  ot  ceil  K  1  )     i 
Rivero's  papor.   which   finds  It  prtUUble   to    j 
\,i\y   Up  8«Tvice  to  demcxr-icy   on   paKe   1.   -s    j 
JiiKd   ulTh  FHScL-f    pri-.pBi;:inda  on   its  oil.er 
pa^e-i      DurinK   World   War    I.   the   pro-Oer- 
II, an    stniul    (I    R.'.tro'^    i^.iper    i;i  t,    liini    Into 
dlfflculties  he  wiuld  like  to  lor^et. 

But  far  more  intt^restlne  than  either  Rlvero 
cr  ArgueUes  Is  Raoul  MneJ'trl.  mbtditor  of 
DlKfio  de  la  Manna  whose  picture  revealed 
6«»  much  when  examined  German-educated 
and  German-traiMcd  Rnoul  Maestri  Is  more 
thp.n  a  Cuban  leader  of  the  Axis  Fnian»;e. 
Maestri  is  the  one-man  brain  truet  of  the 
Cuban  "flith  columnUts  " 

When  the  United  States  Minister  Invited 
M.K-lrl  to  cune  t..  America  as  cur  gurst  and 
lecture  on  democracy  and  pan-Amencau 
Irlrnd'htp,  he  probably  had  net  the  slightest 
inkling  that  Maestrl's  real  work  Is  the  guid- 
ing Of  the  Legion  Naclcnal  Rcvolucicnarla 
S;nd:callsta  the  miMtarv-  r^rm  of  the  Fulance 
In  Cuba  The  lenders  cf  this  grcup.  the  gray- 
shirts,  secretly  meet  with  Maestri  to  plan 
their  action* 

The  nrmsnnl  C:iud!Ilo  of  the  grayshlrts  Is 
a  man  named  M;ir:nas  The  crganiKition, 
which  has  a  «tand;ird  stcrm-trocp  structure. 
has  Its  headqunrter?  at  311  Mission  Street  in 
Habana.  Tliose  headqtuirters  display  the 
Falange  and  the  sw-iistika  flaers  Members 
of  the  grayshlrts  dr'.ll  In  a  stadium  owned  by 
the  Spanl'^h  ttrm  Oalban  Lctr.  The  son  of 
one  ot  this  firm  s  hrads  is  married  to  Rivero's 
daughter,  Sylvia 

Tlae  Illegal  publication  cf  the  gray-hirts, 
AccK'u  Legicnaria.  shouts  for  a  Nazi  victory 
In  this  war  Its  editors  lock  upon  Cclcnel 
Lir.dbergh  as  cne  of  their  spiritual  leaders, 
and  prKlalm  him  as  the  real  President  cf 
the  United  States 

Under  Maeatrl'a  guidance,  the  gravihirt 
leaders  are  lr>ii.g  to  form  a  mass  nuvcmei.t 
named  the  Nationalist  Workers  Ccmm'ttco. 
embracing  all  cf  South  America. 

Crafty,  ambitious,  ruthiebs,  Raoul  Maestri 
la  the  man  most  likely  to  cause  uouble  for 
the  democracies  In  Latin  America. 

Ulustiations  accompanying  the  article 
are  described  as  follows: 

iTAllATt     MTXTPTFTI    GIOVANNI     PeHSICO    Is    AXI3 

Krr  Man  in  Cwa—Bttt  Who  Is  thi  BE.^u- 
Tirm,  BARONiiss  LisrrrE  von  Kapri? 

PT»MCO   SPtAlCS    AT    JOINT    BLACKSHIST-Fi  LANCE 
METTING 

S'.eek.  oily,  sharp-tcngued  Giovanni  Per^lco, 
Italian  M.nist<r  to  Cuba.  Is  the  man  who 
gives  Hitler's  orders  to  the  Falange  It  Is  to 
PtrsJco  that  local  Falange  big  shots  ccme 
when  they  want  to  go  over  the  head  cf 
Spantsii  MiniMer  Espelius  And  Per-ico  will 
often  aid  them  One  of  them,  who  ga' e 
thi.-s  ;*cret  picture  to  Click,  will  get  In  trouble 
when  Persico  sees  It  In  print.  At  Persicos 
right  hand  Is  Prince  Ruspoldl.  the  Italian 
Blackshirt  chief  Note  the  flag  cf  the 
FalanRe  Tills  Blackshirt-Falange  mfetim? 
was  held  In    he  Blackshirt  office  in  Hr,bana. 

PtRSJCO    TCK^K    THE    BABONESS    TO    CUBAN    AIRPORT 

Last  summer  a  beautiful  brunette.  Baroness 
LIsette  vcn  Kaprl,  tucidenly  shewed  up  In 
HaUna  for  a  rest— during  tiie  hottest  sea- 


6im.  Persico.  at  whose  office  she  received  her 
ni.-.i!.  ii.troduced  her  to  offlcials  of  Riu.cl.L.s 
Boyercs  Airport  as  hio  secittary  An  txcti- 
ient  fiyer.  bhe  mad*-  friendb  With  Unii>.;l 
StatfS  RViatorb  flying  pianes  to  cur  base  at 
Ouantanamo.  bi.e  br^jughl  a  man  named 
Otto  Weh  to  the  field  fcr  flyuig  le.-s.;:^, 
t,-;-  \V.:i  .'I  N\:^i  aviator,  outilew  hm  teachers. 
F:i..i.:v  C'ibi'i  aii'n  iitie-  warned  all  na'^al 
iiiicl  civii  av;,-.ic:a  lu  ii.uii  her  cr  face  court 
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BARCNLSS    VON    KArRI    NOW    LI'.  ES    AND    FI.IF  =>    IN 

UN'.TtD    STAINS 

Ciibnn    ant.icn'ips    5t'~p;*d    Cuban    flyers 


fium  talking  to  the 


baron- ;>::.  ai.d  =i.<-i.  --r- 


wen'  to  ti.e  United  Sta'i.  Si..-  i-  r.  ■•<  ■'- 
H  csevelt  Field,  Lone;  Island,  mixmn  witu 
AiiuTican  flyers  ncai  a  key  Arii.y  air  base. 
M.irtm  Harris  took  these  pictures  of  her  and 
■■(  Ul  th.em  to  us  in  good  fai'Ji  as  a  story  cf 
a  -.vi-icai  modern  wfinan  flyer      The  baroness. 


ij  new  ai 


,ii. 


1,  r  American  citizenship. 


:.>  Jar  from  bt^in^  typical.  Not  only  has  she 
bien  pe;be)iina  grata  to  Ax,j  emissaries  In 
thi-  hem.;-phvre  but  her  various  stories  of 
h>  r  oricins  clash  too  violently  tor  ccmlort. 

Dr  Raoul  Maestri,  edir  r  cl  H.ibai.a  s  largest 
pupt-r.  was  lecturij  g  in  Anii:;ia  as  a  guest  of 
the  U;-utt-d  Statt  s  when  Click's  investigator 
ca.led  at.  his  cftr.e  a^ktu  fc;  hit  ph>-to.  While 
Mae5u-i  s  secreiaiy  left  th>  rcou.  cur  man 
hr.ed  the  photo  you  sci   belcw  \ 

The  sniucge  >f  retcucher  s  water  color  that 
ftiiracieci  t-ur  mvesUgaicrs  eye  was  rubbe^ 
wiTh  a  damp  clctn.  iTiis  revealed  what 
Maestri  was  hiding— the  pennant  bfaniie  the 
emblem  cf  the  Falange  Maestr.  guest  of 
Ani'  rica   is  actually  a  Falnneist  chief 

J.  se  Rivero  toasted  MuSoClu/.  with  the 
Iiauan  c:iid  Geiman  ri^.iiisiert  when  •.h.ey 
gave  him  -in  Itanan  medal.  Putl.^her  •  f 
Habana's  largest  paper.  Di.uiO  de  la  Miirir.a. 
he  p.,~es  as  a  iriend  uf  Anuriea.  Tlie  piCture 
Lxl  w  was  reinovec,  fn-m  his  cwi.  file.s.  It 
she.w,-  Riverc.  third  fr"ni  left,  with  a  e'-oup 
of  Fascist  officers  of  Frances  army  in  Burg'  s 
during  the  Spanish  War. 

Bearded  Gen  Mario  Menocal  ex-Presirten' 
of  Cuba  is  the  Maehiavt-Iii  of  Cuban  politics 
H.S  son.  Racul.  holding  his  arm  is  mayor  cf 
H  ibana,  H'lldm.'.  Raf  ul's  arm  Is  Seunt?r 
Klicio  Argut-lles.  a  rehUivf  of  Crciieral  M'-no- 
cal  ar.d  co-Quisling  with  Rivero  of  rhe  Cuban 
Falangt  Belcw  y-u  see  .^rgueilcs  at  his  desk 
under  a  picture  of  Fraiico  The  ar'ow  points 
to  swastika 

Italian  Prince  Camilo  Rui-pcidi  Is  head  cf 
the  Italian  Black^hirts  iFasci.-iM  in  South 
America.  He  ma-irs  his  headquarters  In  Ha- 
bana. whtrt  he  _-  frtqU'-'i.'.ly  ci-seted  with 
Spanish  Minister  E-ptlius.  wUr.  fccTiyed  the 
late  Spanish  Repubhc  while  m  it5  ^t  rvice. 

Fiery  Genarc  Riestra  until  early  this  j-ear 
was  t^pr:r.i-h  ccn.-ui  geneia.  i:i  Cuba,  and  aiso 
chiit  cf  the  Falange  ann  the  Au.xiMo  Social, 
In  adiition  to  d.reciir.g  tlie  Fas^is"  drive,  he 
also  raited  fund.';  for  France,  Cuba,  like 
Mexico,  finally  threw  him  out  for  subversive 
activities. 

Documents  sh.w  the  true  na*ure  of  the 
Falai.^e  m  Cuba  1  Tiie  apphcation  for 
membership  in  the  Falange  uicludes  ques- 
tions about  mlli'ary  strvice  A  translation 
cf  the  Pala::gis-a  oath  Eppears  en  it.  2. 
VV'.ien  the  Falar.g-.:-  w.,s  rciidered  illeg;al  it  hid 
belrnd  the  faise"  front  of  an  alleged  charry 
organization,  the  Auxilio  Si^ia!  First  head 
of  Auxillc  Social  was  Si'aiush  Consul  Genaro 
Rifstra  ''  "The  ncble  aily  '  is  hew  official 
lit-.-rature  cf  'hie  Falange  describes  Adolf 
Hitler.  "I  swear  Icvalty  amI  absolute  submis- 
sion to  all  the  chieis  of  the  movement. 
•  •  •  I  swear  tc  give  m.y  life,  if  it  is  neces- 
Si^ry  tc  fight  with  arms,  to  the  cr.use  cf  the 
Tr.iditionali.-t  Spanish  Falangc  and  of  the 
J.  0  N.  S.  and  of  the  Caudillo  (Frar.co)." 
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Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  me  on  June  3  last  before  the  Tax 
Foundation: 

Many  of  yofu  have  read  the  story  told  by 
Kipling  In  hit  Jungle  Book  about  the  little 
bey  .Mowgli  wjio  was  raised  in  the  wclf  fam- 
ily. When  at  the  members  of  the  Jungle 
decided  to  Inve  upon  the  Invasion  of  the 
wild  dogs,  wjose  prowess  was  due  to  their 
traveling  In  picks  of  from  200  to  500  per  pack, 
MowgU  decided  to  stay  and  defeat  them. 
These  of  you  who  have  read  the  story  know 
that  he  did  not  use  an  elephant,  a  lion,  or 
a  tiser  for  tbis  purpose;  they  had  already 
fled.  He  used  the  little  stinging  people — 
bees,  wasps.  Bnd  hornets — no  one  of  which 
could  have  htid  any  effect  whatsoever  alone, 
but  through  the  ccoperation  cf  several  mil- 
lion of  these  tiny  creatures  the  great  scourge 
of  the  Jungle  was  put  to  flight. 

Our  Nation,  has  brought  to  the  average  man 
the  greatest  Itixuries  and  comforts  Icnown  in 
the  history  o<  the  world  If  you  wish  to  save 
this  estiiblisied  form  of  government  from 
the  destruction  of  unlimited  inflation,  social- 
ism, or  dictatorship,  it  cannot  be  done  by 
calling  upon  the  elephant,  lion,  or  tiger,  such 
as  our  industrial  giants,  financial  leaders,  or 
great  statesttien.  No  one  of  these  great 
powers  alone  can  save  our  system  of  ccm- 
merce.  Industry,  and  living.  Like  Mowgli.  we 
must  call  upbn  the  millions  of  Uttle  people, 
each  one  of  whom  will  be  powerle  z  alone, 
and  must  get  them  behind  the  great  needs  of 
today.  I  know  of  no  organization  better 
equipped  to  educate.  Influence  and  arouse 
the  millions  of  little  pe6p\e  to  the  necessity 
of  their  Ukicg  part  in  these  great  problems, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  eliminating  82,C00,- 
000.000  of  Unnecessary  governmental  ex- 
pense— than  the  organization  which  I  have 
had  the  hcijor  of  addressing  tonight. 

When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau  appear^  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  open  the  hearings  on  tl^is  year's 
tax  bill,  he  recommended  to  the  conimittee 
that  the  Congress  raise  an  addition.al  three 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  In  taxes.  The 
encrmcus  stie  of  this  tax  bill  so  impressed 
the  Secretary  that  he  reconamendcd  very  defi- 
nite savings  in  nondefense  expendittues  to 
the  extent  o<  a  billion  dollars.  His  language 
Was  that  of  ^nuine  statesmanfihlp.  He  said: 
"We  are  npw  awake  to  the  need  •  •  • 
♦u  make  thit  ccuuuy  safe  and  strong.  We 
have  not.  liowever.  kept  pace  with  events 
In  our  thinking  about  defense  and  nonrellef 
spending.  \fe  have  remained  curiously  static 
In  cur  conceftions  of  what  to  spend  on  those 
things  not  jirectly  connected  with  defense. 
Orclmary  traffic  must  new  get  to  cne  side 
to  let  planei  and  tanks  and  guns  have  the 
right-of-way;  Other  traffic  can  be  permitted 
only  If  It  does  not  obstruct  the  national 
purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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We  have  not  reexamined  all  cf  those  ex- 
penditures that  iiave  been  sort  of  grafted 
onto  the  Gcvernmerit  during  the  last  10 
years.     We  go  on  just  the  same." 

Obviously,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
w:  ■  alarmed,  because  we  had  before  us  the 
1942  Budget,  amounting  to  $19,000,000,000 
He  hoped  that  by  current  taxes — an  addi- 
tional tax  bill— we  could  raise  iwo-thirds  of 
this  amount  and  borrow  the  other  third. 
Since  that  date  the  President  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  Budget  estimates 
which  will  run  the  1942  budpee  figure  up  to 
e22. 169.000,000— nearly  $5  000.000  000  mere 
ti)an  the  estimate  in  h.i-^  J  r.uary  3  message  to 
Congress  Now  Mr  Murgenthau  wonders  if 
we  don't  need  a  still  bigger  tax  bill 

Secretary  of  Commerce  .Jesse  Jones  has 
stated  that  our  national  debt,  as  a  result  of 
the  waj,  will  climb  to  $90,000,000,000  Some 
think  that  it  will  be  more,  even  exceeding 
$100,000,000,000  Our  national  debt  is  at 
present  *4 7  600.000.000  with  additional  deficit 
debits  cf  $12,800,000,000;  and  the  State  and 
municipal  debt  is  approximately  $20,000,- 
000.000 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
our  1942  fiscal  deficit  will  exceed  110.000,- 
000  000 

In  the  face  of  these  enormous  figures  the 
iTeasury  Secretary  suggested  saving  -  blllicn 
dollars  I  later  suggested  means  of  cutting 
nearly  two  billions  from  the  current  Budgft. 
Both  seemed  a  mere  bagatelle  when  compared 
with  a  year's  expen.se  of  twenty-two  billions. 
Defense  is  mandatory  Us  expense  must 
be  met.  Many  nondefense  items  can  wait  if 
they  are  ordinarily  i.  n-'-niy 

It  win  be  well  to  take  a  v.ew  of  out  fiscal 
history  In  order  to  correctly  approach  the 
subject.  In  the  last  40  years  extravagance  in 
government  has  been  tolcra'ed  by  the  jjeople. 
It  has  constantly  grown  in  volume  The  re- 
sponsibihty  lor  such  exp^nditurt^.  great  or 
small,  rests  primarily  on  the  adminls'ralors 
of  government,  but  ultimately  on  the  whole 
people  of  the  Nation 

Governmental  expenditures  fall  roughly 
into  two  groups  The  first  includes  payments 
for  government  per  s.v  that  is.  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  This  represents  the  cost 
of  primary  cr  fundamental  functions  ot  gov- 
ernment. The  second  group  Is  mainly  (or  the 
support  of  social  w«  Ifare  activities  of  govern- 
ment Roughly  we  might  state  that  the  first 
group  of  expenditures  represents  25  percent 
-  and  the  second  group  75  percent  of  what  we 
spend  on  government 

Unusual  e.rpendltures  In  povernmenl  nave 
grown  steadily  in  the  past  two  or  three  gen- 
erations For  Instance,  expenditures  of  Stat« 
government  Increased  437  percent  from  1903 
to  1922.  The  passage  of  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  income-tax  amendment,  ma.ks  the 
beginning  of  the  epoch  of  increased  expendi- 
tures for  government  of  nil  types  and  kinds 
and  of  easy  acquisition  of  money  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  taxpayer.  Its  enacim.ent 
really  marks  the  date  of  the  great  spending 
era  in  America.  You  will  remember  that 
Governor,  now  retiring  Chief  Ju-^tlce,  Hughes 
vetoed  the  resdlutlon  in  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature ratifying  the  sixteenth  amendment  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  the  rates  might  reach  as 
high  as  10  percent. 

The  sixteenth  amendment  took  the  lid  off 
spending,  so  far  as  the  Congress  Is  concerned, 
and  the  Federal  Government  began  to  spend 
heavily.  Tlie  State  and  local  governments 
followed  suit,  so  that  we  find  that  while  In 
1916  total  Federal  expenditures  were  $1  034.- 
000.000.  at  least  one  department  spent  more 
than  that  much  money  annually  In  the 
budeets  of  recent   years 

Within  10  years  after  that,  during  the  era 
from  1923  to  1932.  the  annual  Federal  Budgets 
ran  between  three  and  four  billion  dollars. 

\  Fed-  ral  Budget  of  $1,034,000,000  in  1916. 
In  1940  It  reached  almost  $9,000,000,000,  ex- 


clusive of  the  emergency  defense  budget  If 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  produced 
such  results  what  may  we  expect  in  the  next 
25  years?  Tliat  is.  If  we  expect  to  continue  to 
think  of  money  with  relation  to  our  fiscal 
poiiciee? 

The  exact  figures  are  available  for  the  year 
1938  for  Federal,  State  and  local  expenditures 
They  run  Ukr  this:  The  grand  total  was 
$18,300,000,000.  divided  as  follows:  Federal 
$7,691.000  000:  State  $4,358.000  000;  and  mu- 
nicipal. $6,150,000,000  In  that  year  cur  total 
national  Income  was  $64,000,000,000.  A  quick 
calculation  based  upon  these  figures  shews 
that  almost  a  third  of  the  people's  money 
went  to  government — and  that  in  times  cf 
peace 

Remember  that  three-fourths  of  this  money 
spent,  went  not  for  the  primary  purposes  of 
government,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  but  for  social  welfare.  This  vast 
fiscal  growth  of  the  Federal  system  is  largely 
accountable  to  the  growth  of  administrative 
cr  bureaucratic  public  admlnistratlcn  The 
growth  of  boards,  bureaus,  commissions,  and 
departments  has  necese^arily  been  attended 
by  the  vast  expenditure  of  tax  money 

For  illustration.  In  1916  as  I  have  said,  the 
total  Federal  Budget  was  $1,034  COO  000,  yet 
since  1937  the  budget  of  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  has  vastly  exceeded  the  whole 
Federal  Budget  for  1916 

In  1928  th''  Congress  .'pent  $845,000  for  the 
franking  privilege  at  Government  expense 
The  executive  departments  spent  6  millions. 
Ten  years  later  the  Congress  spent  $737  000, 
but  the  taxpayer  paid  for  the  franking  of  free 
mall  by  the  executive  department  the  stag- 
g-'rlng  sum  of  $39,000,000.  The  publicity  de- 
partments, and  each  division  has  cne,  must 
have  spent  much  money  in  preparing  the 
material  to  frank  out 

These  are  but  illustrative  of  the  general 
trend  It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that 
the  fiscal  year  1940  saw  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  reach  $99,000,000 
plus.  Our  national  symbol.  Uncle  Sam.  rnde 
high,  wide,  ana  handsome  that  year,  but  the 
fiscal  year  1941  will  see  him  spending  $150.- 
000.000  for  traveling  expenses.  The  first  4 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  showed  a  Federal 
travel  bill  cf  $47,000,000. 

We  In  the  Federal  system  cannot  retrench 
as  against  the  defense  program.  Even  the 
waste  and  extravagance  necessarily  attendant 
on  a  large  and  speedy  program  such  as  we  are 
embarking  on  will  be  tolerated  by  the  people. 
So  cur  only  recourse  Is  to  attack  those  ex- 
penditures which  are  not  related  to  or  attend- 
ant on  defense 

There  are  no  signs  that  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities Intend  to  cut  their  budgets  in 
behalf  cf  the  taxpayers  who  are  to  be  bur- 
dened with  this*  fearful  national-defense 
program. 

The  eld  slogan,  "Soak  the  rich."  Is  ceasing 
to  be  realistic  even  for  the  purpose  of  dcma- 
goguery.  If  the  Government  took  every  dime 
of  all  individual  net  Incomes  In  the  United 
States  over  $50,000  in  1938  it  wculd  have  col- 
lected only  51.056.222,000.  If  the  Government 
had  taken  all  the  net  Incomes  above  $5,000 
In  1938.  the  yield  wculd  have  been  $6.702- 
582.000 — less  than  that  year's  annual  current 
Budget  If  we  soaked  both  the  rich  and  the 
middle-class  taxpayers  and  took  all  their  net 
income,  the  Government  would  raise  Just 
about  enough  money  to  pay  the  current  an- 
nual expenses 

Remember,  again,  that  only  cne-lcurth  of 
this  money  spent  goes  for  the  primary  cbjec- 
tlves  of  government— the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  A  colloquy  at  the  hearing  be- 
fore my  committee  between  a  member  cf  the 
committee  and  the  college  pres.dent  I  have 
referred  to  brought  the  ■ui:=:es:ion  from  the 
member  that  the  ecc:.  n.i.  the  college  man 
was  calling  for  coi;'.-d  i.  t  be  accomplished  un- 
less the  local  Int.rcs's  sl.culd  cease  putting 
pressure  upon  the  Congressman      The  college 


pres  deiit  very  r:  perly  rer"'*f'  ^^  ?uhstinrt> 
•■During  the  spei.di'i;:  psychr'npv  of  the  re- 
cent years,  each  community  assumed  that  the 
Government  has  already  planned  to  spend 
several  biUion  each  year  for  the  pu:po'-e  of 
creating  prosperity  and  therefore,  reasoned 
that  it  was  up  to  them  \r  get  as  much  as  ihev 
could  of  the  Federal  largess  for  themselves 
Now  that  we  are  in  a  different  era  where 
economv  and  saving  are  paramount,  I  believe 
that  if  Congress  will  take  the  initiative,  not 
cnly  state  that  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
nondefense  expenditures  is  imperative  but 
actually  use  the  knife  and  pare  these  (xpei.ses 
to  the  bone,  the  communities  will  probs^bly 
say  Congress  Is  right  in  taklnc  this  step  dur- 
ing the  emergency  and  we  must  dc  al!  th.at  we 
c£n  to  assist  in  this  economy  wave  and  must 
refrain  from  embarrassing  our  CJongn  s^in.m 
bv  requests  for  expenditures 

"Returning  now  t'^'  the  prime  <bject  C  this 
address — the  curtailing  of  nondefense  appro- 
pnatlcns  A  curious  phenome;:rn  is  !^rl^•Ing: 
Every  bureau  and  department  c(  the  G.  \ern- 
ment  whose  existence  cr  whose  appr^pr  a- 
tlons  are  threatened  by  the  demai.d  tc  go 
all  out  for  defense,  and  to  trim  r.-:. defence 
items,  has  evolved  seme  tvpe  or  scheme  cr  sys- 
tem to  prove  their  :.ec-«^s!ty  cr  worthiness  as 
defense  projects  Tlie  N  Y  A  .  due  tor  o  cut 
of  about  ninetv-twc  millions  U  S-crt  t  irv 
Morgenthaus  rdvice  were  follr-wed  -secured  a 
"defense  budget"  cf  abou;  H57(X)OOiO 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  ncndelense 
agencies  can  be  transformed  ir.tc  de!en-e 
agencies.  Thev  cannot  by  a  wave  cl  the  hand 
be  given  attributes  and  functions  they  Inck 
They  are  subject  to  all  niri::ner  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  politira:  ;:  (In  :.rev  Tlieir  ad- 
nunlstratcrs  cannot  say  '  Nc  '  as  a  v'fctical 
matter  The  Army  can— and  by  the  very 
compulsion  that  Is  involved  in  the  Army  or- 
gani?atlon— prevent  any  type  ot  loe:i;iing 
that  IS  necessarily  involved  In  the  reliel  agen- 
cies. The  Army  c-an  and  docs  enforce  the  $21 
a  month  wage  "upon  the  draftees.  Actual  de- 
fens  projects  necessarily  imply  A:niy  crgan- 
Izatloi  and  compulsion  It  would  be  plny- 
Ing  with  defense  to  permit  thfse  relief  agen- 
cies to  pretend  to  be  defense  acencics 

There  Is  hardly  a  single  function  cl  gov- 
ernment at  present  that  cannot  be  colored 
with  some  defense  characteristic?  But  real 
money  needs  to  be  spent  on  real  defense,  un- 
less this  whole  thing  Is  simply  a  great,  pocd- 
natured  drama  with  &n  ove;  we;,r,:!,v:  desire 
1    to  please  the  audience 

j        The  Secretary  of  th^  ff;.  .-■  .:y  v.  a-   -;  "cific 
]    m  his  suggestions.     Ke  (T.u  :'   nm.  i    wcids 
nor  dodge  the  issue     He  sugi:est#d  that  N.  Y. 
A.,  C.  C.  C  .  and  W   P.  A.  appropriations  could 
probably   be  trimmed   or  disposed  of  and   lor 
apiculture  could  be  drastically  reduced;   and 
he   recommended   a   careful   study   of   ether 
functions  of  government  with  a  view  to  sav- 
ing the  money  ep?nt  on  them,  and  the  use  cf 
It  for  defense.    Immediately  all  the  forces  of 
departmental    propai«anda    went   Into    action. 
Defeatism  and  futility  were  the  chief  weap- 
ons,    "It  Just  cant  be  dene"  was  the  princi- 
pal  argument      The  Secretary's  suggeEtlons 
were  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which,  under  the  rule>  of  the  House^of 
Representatives,  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  ap- 
propriations.    Immediately   it   was  said  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  help- 
less, although  It  claims  to  be  the  most  p  w- 
erful  policy  committee  In  the  House      That 
atmosphere  has  pretty  well  settled  down  over 
Congress — that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it 
But    every    Individual    Member    admits    that 
something  ought  to  be  done 

W  P  A.C  C  C.N  Y  A  we-e  all  organized 
for  relief.  Yet  now  thiy  a.-c  claiming  to  be 
defense  projects  They  are  creatures  with 
overlapping  functi-Ti?  ar.-i  r'-;flic:;ne  Juri-^- 
dictlons  t;  -ee  c:  <.t  ■  .fih-.ds  are  main- 
tained for  these  in'^lituti;  ii'-,  all  lelief  de- 
partmenus  But,  for  lUust ration,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  h'.ile  college  in  Arkansas  solemnly 
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told  rhe  Ways  and  Means  Ojir.mittce  that  the 
average  incumv  ■  :  the  individual  in  Arkansas 
was  1255  and  ci  an  avera^-e  Tamily  In  Aricansas 
ii<t59  He  emphatically  stated  and  proved  to 
the  i  ■■- iv.'vr.'iei'  that  for  the  cost  of  one  boy 
m  H  C  C  C  c.ur.p  he  c-uld  give  four  b.  ys  In 
hi-  Ci  '.!•  wi-  a  '. ears  educatun  Ho-*'  fa'.!\.;re 
to  fcCi :ni.n;:ze  can  he  Justified  cannot  be  cx- 
plaijiod  to  un  American  taxpayer  It  is.  in- 
frolrnce  to  attempt  It 

Th(!>e    bureaus,    bv.ards,    ccmmlssions.    d^^- 
partrnt-ntg.  and  divisions  Rro'A   .md  grew  like 
the  Ro'-e  cf  Shaicn      Each  head  of  a  subdivi- 
sion  lo   wuikaiK   Indus' riuusly    to   justify   h.ls 
division  s  exi>tence.  to  be  promoted  In  salary, 
and  to  enlartif  the  Jursdiction.  sccpe.  and  ap- 
prcpnaticn  of  his  division,  t»e  It  big  or  httle 
It   18  easy    U\  s.iv   that   Ccnsress   '  ju-t   cuiiht 
re.  cut  'liim  cut        I  wouldn't  be  pergonal  for 
the  -Aorid  but  ycu  businessmen  know  the  dif- 
ficulty involved  in  dupusmg  of  a  departmnit 
m  your  corporation,  or  even  cf  firing  a  deserv- 
ing  »tencn:aphf:.   or    maybe   one    not   s.^   de- 
serving     Duruu;  th.e  depre.-.'!"n  an  oil  com- 
pany's t)caid  'if  director-  decided  to  retrench 
The  beard  concluded  that  the  revrenrhmcr.t 
was  mandatory   and   that   a  certain   c:ei.-ir'- 
ment  must  g)      A  restJutlon  was  passed  di-- 
pen.Mnk;  \nih  'he  neologlcal  department    de- 
posing of  the  employees,  and  eliminating  th^-ir 
salarus      One  hard-he;>ded  director  sad  thi.-, 
didnt   dc  the  job      The  d'her  members  In- 
quireU  why      He  replied,  ■  We  ve  got  to  .=ell  a;l 
the  desk.>,  type'Aritt-r.s.  rut's.  lamps.  cnso:d.-.s. 
and  get   them  cl.^ar  out   of  the  buildmc      I: 
we   don't,    m   3   months   si.me  of   us   wii!    see 
these  iifflces  tilhd  up  a^iain  with  employees 

If  It  1.-  tins  dlfficul*  m  a  private  business, 
do  vl.u  not  realise  how  much  mere  difflcuit 
It  Is  in  govcrnnif-nt.  under  political  pressure, 
with  Uncle  Sum  a  .-ort  of  magic  Santa  Chuis 
pavint:  the  bilP 

To  pass  a  13.500  000.000  tax  bill  and  cut 
no  expenditures  will  come  home  squarely  to 
the  taxi.ayr  wi'h  the  $2,500  salary  who  has 
been  paying  $11  taxes  'i  and  wnen  this 
amiunt  Jump-  to  $72,  to  the  $5,000  taxpayer, 
now  payiin;  fllO.  If  when  his  taxe.-^  Jump 
to  §5(i6,  to  the  $10000  taxpayer  (as  for  In- 
stanc'  a  C.  rii^n  s.-nnin  i  If  when  his  annual 
Federal  tax  Jumps  from  $528  to  $1  628 

E~pecl.ir.y  will  thi-  come  h.-me  since  these 
taxes  art-  rt  trnactlve  to  January  1.  1941  and 
mc^t  cspeciallv  when  excise  taxes  to  th.' 
amount  cf  nearly  $1000  000  000  are  b€ing 
raised  m  m.iiiy  .  f  the  neccssiMes  of  life  these 
taxpayers  buy  Tliesc  are  th.e  Trea.sury's  prc- 
piosals  In  the  present  tax  bill  We  may  ha\e 
to  adopt  the-=e  pn  petals  Then  th.re  are 
the  so-rnllert  hidden  taxes  which  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  snys  run  to  larte 
amounts  annually  for  the  individual 

The  1942  f^sral  vear  Budeet  total.=  $6  675- 
OOO  OOt)  of  n.-^ndrfense  Items  Ot  that  sum. 
fixed  charges,  like  interesv^on  the  public 
debt,  pensions  and  so  forth  iVmoui.t  to  $2  - 
716,000  000  The  balance  of  $3  959  000  0<;0 
could  be  reduced  in  part  and  eliminated  m 
part  For  instance,  various  aid>  to  aericu- 
ture  are  budgeted  for  $1,061  600  000  I  would 
cut  that  to  $500  000  000,  especially  since  agri- 
culture sh.f-uid  do  well  unoer  the  doftnse- 
spendlng  program,  and  agricul'ure  will  get 
much  indirectly  from  the  ler.d-iease  appro- 
priation 

\V  P  A  is  budgeted  f:^i  $1,534  000  000  Tlie 
President  t;a>  recommended  a  cnt  of  $109  - 
000.000      I  would  reduce  it  'o  f 500  OCO  OOO 

Genera!  public  works  should  be  reduced  to 
$25(.i  coo  OOC'    frem    the    $502  900  000   budgeted. 

Aids  to  youth  represented  by  C  C  C  and 
N  Y  A  ,  should  be  eliminated  saving  $1362  - 
600  GO'"'  Tnese  two  reliel  agencies,  evtn 
though  we  retain  the  W  P  A  shcu:d  be 
eliminated.  b-Tause  they  do  not  represent 
deftnse  and  do  not  represent  any  type  of  re- 
lief that  could  not  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
$500  000  000  for  W.  P  A  wh'ch  I  have' sug- 
gested 

The  mai^nitnde  cf  the  defense  procrnm  m 
Its   general    aspt^ct    staggers    tlie   inii.tiinatlcn 
As  I  have  stated,  ovir  national  annual  income 


In  1938  was  $6-.  000  000  000  If  m  the  near 
future,  as  Secretary  Jesse  Jr^nes  says,  we  are 
to  have  a  national  dtbt  of  ninety  and  maybe 
one  hundred  bl'.llcn.  ;>nd  a  State  and  local 
e\\":r,z  debt  :.f  $20  000  000,000.  the  disbal- 
ance 'oafflps  any  fn-c.-.l  -tudent.  even  any 
prophe-.     We    might    ask.    '-Whither    are    we 

R.nifmher  that  the  Congressman  ncwa- 
di.y,  is  the  errand  boy  cf  the  Frankenstein 
called  the  e.\':cu'ive  c'epartr:ent  His  ability 
as  statesman  is  sa^jeU  by  his  prowess  in  pro- 
curing Federal  lari;e=£— Federal  projects 

One  of  tlie  mo.st  vocal  advocates  cf  econ- 
cmv    of    Government    has    been    the    United 
States  Chanibcr  of  Commerce      It  has  been 
heretofore  militant  qu  all  occasions  on  this 
subject  and  has  drawn  the  tire  of  the  spend- 
er-     H' V  ever,    you    mfmbers    of    that    great 
crv^.uiization   or   of   local   chambers   cf  com- 
merce, knew  that  it  Is  compcs<>d  of  chambers 
of  commerce   all  over  the  Nation.     We   have 
heard  mu;  h  ,-.auMt  minority  grc-ups — I  think, 
presv-ure  group.-,  i;  ycu  please.     It  can  hardly 
be  contradicted  that  during  the  era  of  spend- 
ing that  has  gene   ...n  m  the  last   f*  w  years, 
local     .hainbtr-     cf     ccmmerce     have     been 
anient;  the  heaviest  contributors  to  pressure 
upon    their    Cni^rfS-men      Pressure    to    get 
thines   fr'  in   tl.e   G'  vernmcnt  for   the  locfil- 
iry    ,ind  pre -'ire  :.>  keep  them  after  they  are 
gotten      YesteraiiV    'he    President    suggested 
$125C00  0Cc  f.  1  ,  Jmisc  roads      Probably  tens 
o:  thcusai.Js   ,1  :■  :.t  :s  will  fie  w  to  the  Con- 
trtss  from  local  ch»;mbtrs  of  commerce  shcw- 
ina   definitely   that    these  roads  ought   to   be 
located  In  their  vicinities  and  the  feeder  roads 
headeti  m  the  direction  cf  the  local  chamber 
of     comnieice     should     be     added      Nobody 
out'ht    to    foo'    himself    about    this    pressure 
we  ching   hea\lly  with  the  Cont-ressmen. 

This    is    net    Intended   to   be   mere    ranting 

about    the     'est    cf    Government,     nor    the 

learned    display    cf    taxpayers'   fij,urc5.     It   is 

rather  intended  as  an  approach  to  the  conse- 

I    quences  of  the  outline  detailed      Several  ob- 

1    servations    may    be    made    about    these    fiscal 

I    circumstances 

I  First,  the  thc.itthtful  student  of  govern- 
1  m.ent  should  be  impressed  with  the  tremen- 
rii  us  growth  of  power  in  the  executive  de- 
partment in  recent  generations  us  evidenced 
by  the  n>rures  adduced  It  amounts  to  turn- 
liig  over  the  pur.-e  to  the  executive  branch 
cf  government  and  the  necessarily  attendant 
obis,  lescence  of  the  legislative  department. 
Then.  too.  the  immense  mfl'aence  of  a  highly 
Ilnanced  executive  departmera  gives  it  all 
power  ever  every  activity  of  the  citizen  as 
well  as  decisive  control  over  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  the  final  direction  of  the  legislative 
department      I*    will    net    d'-    to    say    that 

America  is  going  tiie  'A;ty  of  all  the  repub- 
lics and  to  let  it  uo  at  that  America  has  the 
brains  ar.d  should  have  ti^e  will  to  reevaluate 
its  three  branches  of  givirnm.ent  Modern 
history  clinches  the  ar'^zum'^nt  for  this  neces- 
sary step 

Another  in;p>  runt  consideration  is  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  after  this  emergency  is 
over  It  IS  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  cessation  of  defense  activities  after  the 
emergency  will  slump  our  national  Income  as 
mueh  as  ten  to  twenty-five  billions  of  dol- 
lars With  the  return  of  .Hjldlers  to  civilian 
pursuits  and  the  loss  of  defense  employment 
to  others,  we  can  vis'^ialize  vast  unemploy- 
m.eiit  Tlien,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  our  country,  we  will  come  into  a  depression 
with  a  nionuniental  public  deist  staring  us  In 
the  face  I  may  emphasize  its  possibilty 
when  I  tell  ycu  that  Leon  H-^nderson  said 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
other  day  that  by  May  1942  we  would  be 
spending  $2  000  000  000  per  mcnth  for  de- 
fense 

If  we  do  have  a  debt  of  $90  ^00  000.000.  ns 
Secretary  Jones  has  said  th.e  interest  on  that 
debt  would  range  around  $3  000  000  000  a 
year  From  1923  to  1932.  our  total  national 
expenses  had  a  raiiee  of  about  tliat  same  fig- 
ure.    In   those  equally  serious  days  to  come, 


where  will  we  turn  for  financial  relief  IX  we 
are  not  wise  enough  to  economize  now  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  two  billion  dollars  per 
year  on  altogether  nondefense  items?  Do 
we  not  halve  the  wisdom  to  look  that  far 
ahead?  W>11  not  the  thinking  people  of 
America  awaken? 

With  tht  necessity  of  vast  sums  then  for 
relief,  whete  will  the  money  come  from?  In 
what  shapt  will  the  Government's  credit  be? 
Will  not  sdme  string-band  statesman  suggest 
the  devaluation  of  the  gold  content  of  the 
dollar,  hol^iing  out  to  the  people  as  a  prize 
the  twent^--two  billions  of  gold  we  have 
stored,  anti  convince  them  that  by  proper 
manipulation  It  could  be  made  to  represent 
eighty  or  I  one  hundred  billion  dollars  in 
Governmefit  credit  and  spending  power? 
When  he  lias  succeeded  in  those  blandish- 
ments, whet  will  be  the  value  of  the  savings 
of  the  petple.  their  Investments  In  things 
of  value,  tlieir  years  of  thrift  In  accumulat- 
ing life  insurance? 

The  preis  says  that  England  locks  forward 
to  a  "soqal  readjustment"  after  the  war 
We  have  ieen  all  values  wiped  out  in  Ger- 
many, France.  Italy,  and  Russia,  or.  at  least, 
reduced  tTa  fraction  of  their  original  value. 
France  devaluated  the  franc  and  Germany 
the  mark.  They  all  moved  into  some  form 
of  sociali*n.  where  Individual  Initiative,  pri- 
vate ownjership,  the  stirring  of  ambition 
through  Inancial  incentive  went  down  the 
road  of  mbdern  barbarism  in  those  countries. 
Those  Iniationary  movements  in  cur  sister 
nations  i»ere  preceded  by  or  accompanied 
with.  varl^Das  forms  of  socialism 

I  hope  ind  trust  that  through  Government 
control  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  a  destruc- 
tive inflation,  but  Is  the  hope  realistic  when 
we   see   a  system   of   priorities   that    will    so 
scarcen  tfce  people's  goods  that  consumer  de- 
mand will  outrun  production;  when  we  ob- 
serve that  every  strike  Is  settled  on  the  basis 
of  increased  wages,  with  no  apparent  thought 
of  its  uiaimate  effect;   when  we  see  scarcity 
and  incraased  prices  in  all  manner  cf  manu- 
factured and  raw  materials  arising  on  every 
hand;  wljen  we  see  production  held  down  by 
penalty  under  a  wage-hour  system:  and  when 
we  see   tlie  possibility  that   individuals  and 
corporations    may    follow    the    "business    as 
usual"  altitude   of  the  Givernment   instead 
of  thrift,  economy,   and    the   paring  to   the 
bone  of  conessentlals?    If  we  do  have  such 
inflation,  the  inevitable  drift  is  toward  the 
socialism  England  so  complacently  contem- 
plates— the  socialism  that  made  the  people, 
in   their  Sweat  of  agony   ui   France,   in  Ger- 
many, la  Russia,   and   In  Italy,   turn   away 
from     tljeir     legally     constituted     authori- 
ties, yeam  for  and  finally  demand  a  dicta- 
torship   «*'hich    ultimately    took    charge    of 
them,    ttteir    families,    their    religion,    their 
private  fortunes,  and  their  very  future  hopes 
and  asplfations.     Are   not  the  seeds   we   are 
sowing    tshose  of   home-grown   fascism    and 
nazi-lsm.  which  we  so  much  fear  and  despise? 
The   ancient   civilizations   of   the   world    in 
turn  flourished,  gradually  declined,  and  dis- 
Integrateid.    If  there  Is  one  thing  that  history 
teaches  yn  unmistakable  terms,  it  Is  that  na- 
tions, lll|e  Individuals,  prosper  according  to 
their  right  thinking,  and  that  the  idolatrous 
exaltatiori  of  a  material  sense  of  power  and 
intelligetice    inevitably    leads    to    decay    and 
downfall.      Dictatorship    Is    that    idolatrous 
exaltalioii  of  the  material  sense  of  power. 

This  day  will  pass.  Moral  might  i&  strong- 
er than  6ll  the  guns  and  ships  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

Disappointed  with  all  his  worldly  achieve- 
ments, r<apoleon  in  his  solitude,  in  deep  con- 
templation, said,  "Alexander,  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne, pnd  myself  have  founded  empires. 
But  upo»  what  did  we  rest  the  creation  of  our 
genius?  Upon  force.  Jesus  Christ  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  Icve;  and  at  this 
moment  millions  of  men  would  die  for  Him." 
Pitted  aigainst  an  alert,  free,  active  wcrld 
public  opinion,  the  rampage  of  the  present- 
day    forces    of    evil    cannot    endure.      Their 
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predecessor^:  fni'ed  upon  the  rock  of  the  un- 
seen spiritual  f   rre-  asserted  by  mankind 

Democracy  is  tl.e  highest  spiritual  ideft  of 
mankind  as  related  to  Government  True 
democracy  is  alert,  active,  and  awake.  True 
democracy  rests  in  the  bosom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen.  He  is  king  in  his  own  right  if 
he  but  assert  it.  From  his  activity  comes  the 
strength  of  his  Government,  the  symbol  of 
his  concept  of  democracy 

In  the  Insane  asylums  it  Is  an  accepted 
scientific  fact  that  one  of  the  first  signs  cf 
returning  sanity  on  the  part  of  an  inmate. 
is  his  expressed  ability  to  cooperate  with  other 
inmates  and  attendants.  Those  that  are 
completely  insane  think  only  of  their  per- 
sonal welfare,  and  do  net  cooperate  In  our 
own  country  there  has  been  too  much  of  each 
community  looking  out  for  Its  own  interest, 
in  making  its  demands  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  because  the  Individuals 
who  ccmp<:fie  the  communities  have  each 
thought  only  of  their  own  interest.  The  in- 
dividuals and  the  communities  seemed  to 
have  had  a  slogan  "Every  other  community 
is  getting  what  it  can,  so  lets  make  certain 
we  pet  curs."  This  is  exactly  the  attitude  of 
the  inmates  of  the  asylum  who  are  com- 
pletely Insane,  having  no  thought  for  any- 
thing but  themselves.  If  the  various  indi- 
viduals r.nd  communities  that  comprise  this 
great  Nation  can  be  educated  and  infiuenced 
to  cooperate  for  the  common  good,  which 
would,  of  course,  include  ecc^nomy  in  gov- 
ernment, would  it  not  be  a  welcome  sign  of 
returning  sanity?  Marshal  Petain.  after  the 
French  debacle,  said,  "After  our  victory  In 
1918  we  became  a  comfo-table.  pleasure  seek- 
ing nation  We  a-skcd  fcr  more  than  we  were 
willing  to  give.  We  refused  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility.   Now  we  are  in  distress." 


Pennsyt\^nia  Turnpike  Succeeding  as 
Joll-Road  Eitperiment 

EXTENSION  OF  RE:.!.MvKS 
or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

cr  oiii-.Mi    :.: ». 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  13.  1941 

LETTER  FROM  HON,  WALTER  A  JONES. 
CHAIRMAN,  FENNSV'LVANIA  TURNPIKE 
COMMISSION 


Mr.  CARTWRIG" 
under  leavo  to  txtenc 
Record,  I  include  a  lo 
tei  A.  Jones,  chairrr. 
vania  Turnpike  Com. 
tains  an  interesting  i 
tion  of  the  great  Per 
between  Harrisburg  ; 
toll  facility. 

The  letter  referrcc 

COMMONWEAIIH    OF    PF 
PllNNSTLVANl\     rfP.NPI 

Hon.  WiLBTTRN  Cartwp 
HoiLse  cf  Rr 

My  Dear  Congress: 
conversation  with  you 
the  results  of  the  opei 
vania  Turnpike  for  Jul 
we  actually  collected 
from  tolls  $359,368  70 
be  add*  d  ajjproximate 
be    received    from    the 


IT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  remarks  in  the 
tor  from  Hon.  Wal- 
an  of  the  Pcnn^yl- 
nission,  which  con- 
eport  on  the  opera- 
.nsylvania  Turnpike 
md  Pittsburgh  as  a 

1  to  Is  as  follows: 

,NtYT VANlA, 

K.F  C'M  MISSION, 

g.    Augu.^t    12.    I'd41. 

GHT. 

orescntatiies 
Washington,  D  C 
,ian:  Confirming  my 
this  morning  hb<.ut 
aticn  of  the  Pennsyl- 
y.  I  >)eg  to  repeat  that 
and   put  tn  the   bank 

To  this  amount  must 
;y    $3L.0OO,    which   will 

oU    tud   food   conces- 


sions for  the  month,  making  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $390,000  for  1  month. 

Tlie  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  that,  contrary 
to  all  other  statements,  thu  piece  of  super- 
highway through  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  begins  15  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
and  ends  the  same  distance  from  Harrisburg. 
has  been  accepted  by  the  motoring  public 
and  proves  that  they  will  pLidly  pay  for  the 
use  of  highways  that  will  provide  such  safety 
features  as  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and 
Interference  of  red  lights. 

In  addition,  I  repeat  that  the  bonds  with 
which  this  project  was  financed  have  been 
accepted  by  the  public  and  today  are  selling 
at  a  very  decided  premium,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  other  defense  highways  couid  be 
built  by  the  sale  of  revenu*  bonds. 

With  very  kindest  reeards   I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Walto  a.  J.nls.  Chairman. 


William  Etlgar   Borah 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINCER 

IN   THE  HOU^F  Ol-    REFI.E-LN T.\TIVES 


Wednesday,  Augu't  13   1941 


ADDRESSES  BY  HON  FVEI^ETT  M  OIPK- 
SEN  OF  ILLINOIS.  AND  HON  DWIGHT  H 
GREEN    GOVFRNOR   OF    ILLINOIS 


Mi  HEIDINGER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
late  Sniatcr  William  E,  Borah,  cf  Idaho, 
was  ooin  arid  reared  on  a  farm  nt.ar 
F.urfifld.  Waynt  County.  111.  Sunday, 
the  29th  day  of  June  U^-i.  was  the  seven- 
ty-sixth anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  on 
that  afternoon  several  thousand  people 
of  Wayne  and  adjoining  counties  assem- 
bled in  the  courthouse  yard  in  Fairfield 
to  do  honor  to  the  memoiy  of  this  great 
American. 

Tvi'o  tributes  were  dtlivei*  d  lo  Wu.iam 
Edgar  Borah,  en  this  orca^  on  one  l.:y  the 
Honorable  Everett  M  Dikksen.  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  S  xiccnth  Illinois 
District,  and  the  other  bv  the  Honorable 
Dwight  H.  Green.  Goveircr  cf  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the,-e  two  addres.sis: 

ADDRESS    rv    HCN     EVLKETI    M      rU-KSE.-     OF 
ILLINOIS 

Today  we  gather  for  remembrance.  It  is 
one  of  the  divine  and  ennobling  attributes 
of  life. 

What  tragedy  it  wouid  be  if  humankind 
were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  remem- 
brance. What  a  dismal  world  it  would  be  If 
each  moment  were  to  be  blacked  out  forever 
and  forever  as  quickly  as  it  was  spent  What 
a  thing  of  frustration  all  human  existence 
would  be  were  it  impossible  to  exercise  this 
divine  gift  and  recall  some  lilting  song  or  the 
refrain  of  some  vigorous  and  stirring  hymn. 
How  empty  life  would  t>e  were  ii  impos.-ible 
to  recall  from  the  recesses  of  the  mind  the 
caress  of  some  precious  hand  now  cold  and 
lifeless  or  the  beauty  of  a  soft  whisper.  How 
futile  all  life  would  be  if  it  were  impossible 
to  reconstruct  the  inspiration  of  a  gentle 
"Oice.  or  act  of  kindness,  the  enc  lura^ement 
of  a  golden  smile,  or  of  a  noble  deed  How 
empty  indeed,  would  be  each  life  were  it  im- 
1    poiible  to  conjure  up  lu  remembrance  some 


great  and  go>-)d  person  whose  soul  is  now 
marching  in  that  shadowy  proa'ssion  in  the 
bivouac  of  the  dead 

Life  would  be  a  thing  of  futility  and  frus- 
tration were  we  devoid  of  that  enriching 
power  to  reach  into  the  Inexhaustible  store- 
house of  memory  and  bring  forth  In  remem- 
brance an  old  friend,  an  old  neighbor,  an 
lllusuious  son  of  Fairfield,  of  Wr.yne  County, 
of  lUlnoLs.  to  do  him  honor,  to  live  again 
with  him  in  the  fellowship  of  Uie  spirit  and 
to  reappraise  his  work.  Today  wc  arc  as- 
sembled not  only  in  tribute  ta  his  memory 
but  in  thanksgiving  for  this  Ood-givcn  at- 
tribute which  brings  luster  and  hop«  to  the 
whole  design  of  living. 

Time  brings  perspective.  The  fleeting 
years  temper  the  severity  of  hunaan  Judgment 
and  help  to  Impart  accuracy  to  cur  appraisal 
cf  human  achievement  Srmchcw  as  w  e 
march  up  the  ladder  of  time,  rung  by  runt: 
its  mellow  Judftment  enables  us  to  biu.-h 
away  the  superfluous  and  the  inconsequen- 
tial and  to  see  more  clearly  the  broad  and 
substantial  pattern  by  which  a  human  per- 
sonality made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
affairs  of  mankind 

Perspective  teaches  the  unimportance  cf 
death.  Who  will  care  to  remember  the  day 
on  which  his  noble  spirit  took  its  fnght  from 
this  earthly  domain?  Who  remembers  or 
cares  to  remember  the  day  on  which  the 
living  genius  of  Lincoln  wa:?  terminated  by 
an  assassin's  bullet?  Who  remembers  cr 
cares  to  remember  the  day  when  th,c  living 
grandeur  of  Washington  w.".s  CLiivcrttd  into 
the  imperishable  marble  of  eternity'' 

What  is  important  is  that  l.ke  ether  men 
of  vision,  wisdcm.  and  courage  William 
Edgar  Borah  lived  To  u^  ;t  :s  imp. rt ant 
that  he  labored  with  head  and  hand',  that 
he  gave  of  a  generous  talent  to  mankind; 
that  he  was  a  living  and  vibrant  instrument 
of  human  progress;  that  he  assisted  nobly 
In  directing  the  chariot  of  human  progress 
into  the  sun-bathed  valleys  cf  a  better  liv- 
ing Truly  time  serves  well  as  it  gives 
quality  to  cur  Judgments. 

Here  in  this  humble  town  it  v.as  rrdamed 
that  he  should  come  to  the  Republic  and 
become  a  creature  of  destiny 

Let  us  climb  aboard  the  transport  of  fancy 
and  go  back  to  the  winter  ol  1865  when  the 
family  of  William  Edpar  B^irah  was  hvmhly 
tilling  the  soil  cf  Wayne  Ccunty 

The  whcle  Nation  was  bleed: nc  from  a 
bloody  war. 

Our  own  beloved  Lincoln,  out  of  a  troubhvl 
soul,  was  be^'cching  God  for  guidance  m  that 
anxious  hour. 

In  February  ol  that  year  the  shackles  were 
for  all  time  stricken  from  the  slaves. 

As  the  resurrection  of  spring  came  upon  the 
land  in  April  and  all  was  green  and  still. 
Rlciimond  fell 

In  the  second  •Acfk  '  f  that  sam'-  month  and 
same  year  Lee  surrendered  his  "^word  to 
Grant. 

But  5  days  later  the  a-vvful  ti.g^dy  cf  as- 
sassinatlon  stilled  the  gcnm^  cf  Lincoln  jnd 
gave  him  to  the  ages. 

But  a  few  months  later  Be  rah  wns  l>orn  on 
the  same  soil  that  fostered  and  nunu-ed  the 
deathless  Emancipator. 

He  WEis  born  in  that  era  when  a  great  sii'% 
Involving  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  Republic 
was  being  disposed,  and  somehow  ilie  in- 
spiration of  that  rupced  and  historic  eia  ».iS 
born  in  his  veins.  Through  his  lifetime  he 
faced  the  great  l.ssues  conficntmg  the  Nation 
without  a  subsliin-.      :    c  *opron.i.-.e 

In  those  days  wni.  n  f  .;..  wed  the  Wcrld 
War.  when  the  United  States  Senate  was  fight- 
ing every  efiort  to  place  thn-  country  in  tha 
League  cf  Nations,  even  a  foe  so  bitter  and 
implacable  as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  then  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relation* 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
In  a  mood  to  cc  nsider  a  substitute  prcpjsal. 
To  Borah,  it  wa^  a  fight  which  involved  high 
pmciple  and  there  could  b«  neither  cam- 
promise  i^^r  fcubstitute. 
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In  a  la'fr  fF:xr^.\:''r\  when  anc'hpr  Presl- 
d  :  '  a-'e!r.nt."l  f  .-.T'Ct  'h^'  ccnipc-stlcn  of 
tl.f'supr.nie  C  u;:  U;.  a  leg.slative  prrpc^al. 
t!.e  Icc  .'f  t^.!s■  ;r..r,-ure  bi-£;nn  to  weaken  av.A 
t,!  ser'.cu-'-ly  cci.s;c'.ir  a  substitute  measure. 
I*  was  tne  resclutl.  n  and  deterrr.innticn  cf 
Bcrah  whUh  nc:  cr.Iv  d:?CLurageci  that  etT  rt 
»:ut  kip*  the  flth'  -::i  h;e"n  gi'^ur.d  ai.d  made 
It  c:.e  cf  the  .ui-tar.d.r.^  cni-.trnveisifs  m 
11:6  h.ytcr",   ol   t-".t  Rtpulii.c 

H.s  tduca'ici.  m  Fairflpld  ar.d  a:  E.nft«^ld 
Academy  wss  tu^  'he  b.  >;;:in.:-t;  r.f  40  yenr'^ 
(.r  prtpara-j-ry  {ft  rt  ai.d  tr..i:..r.^  f:r  the 
fiu:tfui  car' tr  7,hich  was  to  tcWc-x . 

I  th:r.k  <A  h-  n.r'.y  year?  In  this  hun^.ble 
iiiid  quit  t  c-uMry  ai.;l  c  :  tiie  elemct.tary 
pit  p.ir.iii -:i  wii.i.;!  !.f  Ji.Te  rrci'.-fd  as  nit 
uiu.k.'  '.hat  1  :  l).i\;d  -f  I  Id  When  David  was 
upLr.i, dtd  b\  i.:-  brc-h.r=  f^  r  ccii.i:.^  to 
can.p  hj  t"..:  c-  .u  c  ni.hat  with  G'hith,  ht- 
ca.m!y  ar.r.- lii  --<i  that  he  tk'.v  a  hi:  ::'.-'d 
a  to.ir  '^U.ch  h,u!  t.uded  thi-  f.ithci-  fl-  i?.. 
It  -AM-  h..-  pn-j.-.r  :t.o!i  :'  r  ih*'  eri  a"  t  r.c  iiiitt  r 
whii.u  w.i-  'i.  !...!-•*  It  'Aa-  ii-it  th.  i'-  B-  r.i!i 
made  prt'paiali.  n  h.r  the  encuunters  which 
weie  to  n\irk  -frral  eri.cralicns  of  ctir  na- 
tional llh 

HtTo  C-:  ^e  t,  'hf  s.  il  hr  buik!.;:!  a  phv^ique. 
a  rt'-hH  nc;, .  ai.'.  a  v^i;  r  v-nith  was  a.^  <.urable 
a*  tht-  --...I  U-* '.: 

Fri m  tht-  .;;.  ilah'-;  aitd  n.aji--.c  !-\n;inLtry 
and  hainuii>    :f  Nature'  *;th  wh:ch  he  was 

RUirwunded    h.    h  .ui.d   the   li.jpiraticn   fcr   his 
matchwf^-  ti>c(.itnce 

ll'ic  a.-  un   thf   praiilc*  i:f  Kaii.-.us  aiid   the 
p!ai:.<  of  IJah   .  >  r.  tho  v.iy   ii^ut.cr  uf  de- 
'^  ir.ocrar-y.  wi.s  ti-ii!  lud  h;'*  cleop  a.1.ct;-n  fcr 
the   ccir.intr.    j-tpU'   arm    their   pi' .bit  :r.^ 

In  U;€'  iiiiiale  riK'htt-  u^iiesj^  and  hiniphclty 
or  the  pooi'le  m  whi'-.-e  midst  he  was  born, 
Ir  the  fundamental  equitiis  which  he  ab- 
8orb*'d  a*  a  student  cf  t.ie  law,  m  thiC  tiiS- 
pouion  of  ci  litr;  vcrsies  both  m  and  cut  of 
court,  lie  laid  the  fovmdanoii  for  an  abidhig 
rewrence  frr  th.e  law  and  the  Constitution 
uluch  btcanie  the  Icdes'ar  of  his  hie  It 
*;is  hi."  rtc-.^n  tiT  hvm^  It  was  his  cede 
01  human  pifcu's^;  and  m  latt-r  years  we 
si-e  him  H»^ain  and  a>:ain  m  hi.s  unp.is.-.ciud 
def«'Ti-es  rt  l.r'    and  order 

Hrre  he  ear.y  learned  that  life  without  a 
-  cause  is  hke  a  ve-.'^el  without  a  rudder.  Yea. 
more  hki-  a  vessel  without  motive  power 
He  learned  that  a  deep  and  abiding  cau.'-e 
generates  zeal  and  becomes  the  dcs.ijn  fcr  a 
vi^nfous  hfe  He  le.iri.ed  tha'  a  caiLse  pro- 
vides strei.kjtli  iiiid  that  it  becomes  Natures 
best  antidote  fcr  the  gosjjel  of  defeati-m 
and  d--<pa;r  Tiuly  lie  wm,-^  a  man  of  many 
causes 

Alter  two  generations  cf  preparation  deal- 
ing In  ba.'sic  a  id  elemeotal  values,  he  spra:.^: 
like  a  Warner  iuU-par.cpiied  to  the  people  .- 
forum  i;nd  fei  a  tliird  of  a  century  theie- 
after  addie^^^sed  himself  with  vigcr.  with  de- 
termination, ^ith  couraf^e  with  faith  and 
h.gh  hopie  t>i  tiio  c.  niinon  welfare  of  the 
laud  he  sn  p-.-isicnately  loved 

Permeating  It  all  was  his  great  spiritual 
devoticii  and  the  depth  cf  his  relistous 
conviction 

On  one  occasion  with  almost  explosive 
force  he  observ»d  to  a  well-known  member 
of  the  press  who  had  called  at  his  office. 
"Of  course  there  Is  a  God  This  would  be 
truly  a  hell  of  a  place  tc  live  r.i  11  theie 
were  no  God  " 

He  gestured  toward  the  majesty  cf  the 
Capltoi,  to  its  verdant  lawn  and  to  the  trees 
as  they  awakened  to  th?  resurrection  of  the 
sprlntttlme  and  then  demanded.  •■Hcw*cculd 
you  explain  all  this  if  there  is  no  Gcd?"  I 
am  n- t  certain  about  this  manifestation  but 
I  am  certain  that  a  dlvme  conscience  rules 
humanity — rules  all  this 

It  was  no  Inept  appelaticn  that  he  should 
become  known  as  the  Lion  cf  Idaho  To  see 
him  In  action  on  a  momentous  Issue  with 
eyes  flashlnt:  fire,  with  rich  and  resonant 
cadences  cBrr\-tni:  truth  and  conviction,  with 
shaggy  hair  which  flowed  back  from  his  lore- 


he.id.  with  superb  ccurase  and  zeal— tiuly  he 
Was  'i.e  ttifat  L;cn  of  Idaho. 

Tcday.  as  we  lilt  cur  eves  and  see  a  world 
that  Is  aliEht  with  the  flames  c:  ccnflict,  it  Is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  we  slicuhl  m^n.cr.ar.z* 
ti,e  who 'was  so  Icng  preeminent  iii  t;.e  neid 
Of  fcreign  relations. 

His  consuming  here  '■-^  ^cr  peace  and  dis- 
armament for  the'  eni-re  wirld  and  lor 
•rtedcm  from  alliances  by  this  country. 

In  1920  he  was  the  first  to  hunch  a  vigor- 
cu.,  atta-k  up  an  tlie  Treaty  cf  Versailles.  He 
y  .:;-ed  out  that  dictators  are  the  spa'.vn  cf 
;i  trt.i'v  filled  with  mequit.e.'..  He  said  it 
wa.-  cTJai  .Hid  tvculd  bring  sorrow  in  its  wake. 
Over  and  ove:  he  reaffirmed  tliat  its  inequi- 
ties would  awaken  the  reckoning  power  cf 
retribution.  A^ain  and  again  tie  proclaimed. 
"You  will  net  gel  disarmament  in  Europe 
ut.'ii  thc^e  ccndlticns  are  corrected." 

Truly  he  was  the  Lien  of  Idaho  as  he  re- 
sisted every  effort  to  enroll  this  Nation  in  the 
League  of  Nations.  When  Woodrow  Wilson 
itppiealed  to  the  people  for  support  for  his 
Liaffue  prog!  am  and  swung  through  the  Na- 
tion on  a  speaking  tgur  to  enlist  national 
Interest,  Bor;ih  was  one  of  three  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  tciir  the  same 
areas. 

Borah  spoke  everywhere  and  portrayed  to 
the  people  the  dancer  oi  becoming  embroiled 
In  the  affairs  of  Europe  Like  a  crusader 
fired  with  holy  zeal,  he  carried  his  gospel  to 
the  people.  Everywhere  he  hurled  his  clarion 
warning  that  entry  into  the  League  meant 
injustice,  slavery,  and  war.  Then  came  the 
ringing  challenge,  "And  to  this  you  ask  the 
p.  public  to  become  a  party."  The  record  of 
t:  .It  controversy  Is  writ  in  large  and  in- 
delible letters  upon  the  pages  of  our  his- 
tory. The  efifuil  to  project  th.'  United  States 
of  America  into  the  League  failed. 

I  recall  the  personal  thrill  of  sitting  close 
to  him  as  he  opened  the  arguiaent  in  oppcsl- 
ticf  to  the  amending  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
Ir  wa.-  in  tht  autumn  of  1933  Age  had 
r'  h^ecl  the  voice  of  some  cf  its  richness. 
Ki-  heir  was  thinning,  but  h3  was  still  the 
ancient  Borah,  the  great  crusiider  fiehtlng  In 
the  h  ■!>'  cause  of  keeping;  this  Nation  free 
fr  nn  the  entang.emeirts  of  Eurcre.  Even  to- 
ciav  .1.-  the  way  is  dark  and  cor.fusion  abounds 
Oil  e'.  ;y  h..n  1  the  wi.-dom  ol  Borah  still 
cflers  the  brikihtc--  hope  cf  saving  this  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  otir  civilization. 

Under  seven  Presidents  he  was  a  defender 
rr  the  ancient  faith  ar.d  never  wal-ered  in 
his  esp'  iis.il  of  those  causes  which  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  iv.dn  He  fought 
vahaniiy  fur  a  iv.  vc  u.)uiidaat  life  and  for 
tlie  for-;ctte;i  man  lou^  belLic  those  wcrds 
bt  ram?  catch  phra,-cs  in  the  iL.xiccn  of  Amer- 
ica:';  pc'itic.= 

Ha',  ina  had  tr  c;  rry  his  senatorial  cause  to 
rlie  re«  pie  ::  l^^cT  because  of  the  situation 
which  prcvaiicc!  in  the  legislature  of  his 
adcpted  State  ir  was  hut  natural  that  he 
sh^i;:d  be  in  tr;-'  f  :rei:i  nt  cf  a  movement  to 
elect  Member-  cf  the  Seirate  "^y  a  direct  vote 
ot  th.e  people 

He  was  ever  wrddfd  to  the  pnncipls  that 
taxe>  should  be  pTid  in  accordance  with  abil- 
ity to  p.iy  ai;d  ..f-<r  a  generation  of  effort  saw 
tliat  principle  incorpcra'ed  m  the  oi=;aalC  law 
cf  tlie  Nat. on 

I.i  these  days  immediately  preceding  the 
World  War  he  tc*  k  an  active  part  in  the  crea- 
tim  cf  the  Federal  Reforve  System  and  never 
Ic't  Interest  m  the  fa.-cina-in^  subject  of 
morie'ary  reform  and  fi.-cal  policy 

Oi^.e  need  but  read  the  record  of  the  last 
40  years  to  cb.serve  that  the  nanie  of  Borah 
looms  large  in  the  unceasing  neht  to  ciub 
moncpol.stic  practices 

Labor  will  be  ever  Indebted  tc  him  fcr  the 
svippi.rt  which  he  rendered  m  the  cr-  at>on  cf 
a  separate  Department  of  Lfbcr  and  In  the 
creation  of  a  Children's  Bureau 

For  two  generations  his  praises  hate  been 
sung  by  the  farmers  who  till  the  lu.'^h  and  fer- 
tile "acres  of  this   land  becau-e  they  counted 
\    him  as  a  steadfast  and  loyal  friend. 


It  was  so  eminently  fitting  that  his  strenu- 
ous life  should  close  shortly  after  the  great- 
est controver»y  cf  his  career  as  he  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  struggle  to  save  the  Stiprei'-^e 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

He  paw  m  the  high  tribunal  the  salvation 
of  our  whoU  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

He  looked  upon  It  with  its  tempered  wisdom 
as  a  ch'tck  on  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
He  regard^  it  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  svstem  tjf  constitutional  government 

Not  since  (Daniel  Webster  has  there  oeen 
an  apostle  of!  the  Constitution  and  a  defender 
of  cijr  systecii  to  equal  his  passionate  defense 
of  the  Constitution  and  all  that  it  implies  for 
the  Amerlcaji  way. 

It  wa.s  he 'who  kept  the  opposition  to  the 
President's  jiroposal  on  high  and  nonpartisan 
ground  and  hiade  It  an  American  issue. 

It  was  hoi  who  insisted  that  every  party 
advantage  b;  sacrificed  in  the  fight. 

It  was  he  who  rejected  the  blar.dlshnient 
of  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
emendment  and  vigorously  insisted  that 
there  could  '  se  no  compromise.  It  was  he  who 
encouraged  he  retirement  of  one  of  the  sit- 
ting Justicei  in  order  to  ease  the  tens.on  and 
improve  th4  prospect  of  winning  this  great 
battle  for  tie  preservation  cf  the  American 
Constitution. 

It  was  he  who  insisted  that  the  retjcrt  to  be 
filed  in  con  lection  with  this  measure  should 
stand  as  a  complete  repository  for  the  stu- 
dents of  American  government  who  in  gen- 
erations to  C'^me  might  examine  it  with  prida 
and  pay  tribute  to  those  who  stood  as  de- 
fenders of  icnstitutlonal  government 

It  was  hf  who  felt  the  ereat  swell  of  pa- 
triotic pridi  in  a  Job  well  done  for  the  com- 
mon man  ind  for  every  cltizien  of  the  land 
when  by  a  jvote  of  70  to  20  the  bill  was  re- 
ccmmltted  jto  the  committee. 

In  this  eficchal  American  struggle  we  be- 
hold Bora4  as  a  defender  of  the  ancient 
faith. 

His  greatest  attribute  was  the  zeal  and  the 
earnestnesaj with  which  he  crusaded  for  causes 
which  he  aeemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
America  bii  with  it  all  he  was  a  consummate 
political  stiategiet. 

Theodora  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the 
United  States  caustically  criticized  him  on 
occasion,  president  Taft  had  his  name  re- 
moved frori  the  social  list  of  the  White  House. 
He  was  ofttcn  at  odds  with  the  seven  Presi- 
dents undtr  whom  he  served  and  each  re* 
spected  hisj integrity  and  his  formidable  qual- 
ities  as  an  [adversary. 

On  numerous  occasions  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  [undertook  to  give  him  assurances 
concerning  great  Issues  before  the  country  but 
always  he  jinsisted  that  the  only  fcrthriglit 
policy  for  Ihem  to  pursue  was  to  make  their 
promises  iid  their  pledges  openly  to  the 
people.  Itiwas  this  simplicity  and  faith  and 
this  devotion  to  the  people  which  made  him 
a  political  Strategist  whose  influence  dots  the 
pages  of  history. 

Today  we  pay  our  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory  aifd  raise  our  voices  in  thanksgiving 
because  hei  lived  and  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion that  mankind  should  have  life  mere 
abundantly. 

It  Is  so  iemlnently  fitting  that  we  should 
meet  at  tlj  scene  of  his  birth  on  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  land  ask  the  age-old  queetion,  "If 
a  man  die, (shall  he  live  again?" 

We  dip  Unto  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  and 
see  Job.  tiie  patriarch.  In  all  his  afftrction. 
surrounded  with  his  friends,  Zophar,  Eliphaz, 
and  Bildad,  and  out  of  the  agony  of  spirit  we 
catch  the  tcho  of  Job's  question,  "If  a  man 
die,  shall  Be  live  again?" 

For  couatless  generations  that  question  has 
aiisen  froi*  the  minds  and  th^hearts  of  men 
who  seek  tn  answer. 

For  couatless  generations  a  great  and  en- 
nobling faith  has  chorused  the  affirmative 
while  cynicism  answered  in  the  negative. 

We  need  but  lift  our  eyes  like  Ishmael  of  old 
and  find  the  answer  everywhere  about  u*. 
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We  see  It  in  the  ronllntilty  of  the  trees 
and  flowers  We  sre  it  iii  the  resurrection 
of  every  vernal  spring 

It  is  an  axiom  of  Natuie  that  nothing  shall 
b?  added  to  the  creatioi.  ar.d  nothing  shall 
be  destroyed. 

Man  but  takes  the  maierlal  provided  by  a 
generous  providence  and  transmutes  it  into 
a  multittide  cf  difTeren,  forni^  He  cannot 
create  neither  can  he  denrcy,  and.  from  the 
evidences  of  continuity  vhlch  press  upon  our 
every  sence,  we  find  both  rea'^urance  and 
that  "if  a  man  die    he  si  all  live  again  " 

The  spirit  ol  Wililan  Edgar  Borah  still 
lives  and  points  the  way  to  an  unfinished 
work.  His  soul  has  mo.Td  on  to  a  higher 
plane  of  duty  and  bids  the  living  to  carry  on. 

We  can  find  insplratio-  ir  that  New  Hamp- 
shire soldier  who  passeil  to  his  reward  In 
1862  before  the  destiny  of  an  undivided  na- 
tion had  been  deteriTiined  He  was  a  soldier 
In  that  struggle  Oji  th  ■  humble  marker  of 
his  last  restitn:  place  on?  will  find  this  rpl- 
tath:  "This  side  of  my  n  oi.ument  I  dedicate 
to  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  union. 
May  they  be  preserved  forever."  Truly  here 
Is  encouraeement  and  inspiration  for  us  to 
carry  on  in  those  brgn  cnuses  for  human 
happiness  which  may  n  t  be  determined  in 
our  lifettm.c 

Today.  a=  we  rtvetenly  memorialize  the 
life  and  achievements  of  a  great  soldier  in 
the  cause  of  human  welff  re  and  reach  out  for 
hope  and  for  substance  to  sustain  a  faith 
which  sometimes  weakens  from  the  Impact 
of  confusion  and  despair,  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  echo  the  jplrlt  of  that  great 
message  from  the  ninth  verse  of  tlie  first 
chapter  of  Joshua:  "Have  not  I  commanded 
thee?  Be  strong  and  ff  good  courage;  be 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  with  th?e  withersoever  thou 
goest." 


ADDRESS  BT    GOV.   CWIGHT    H     GP.rrS 

This  Is  Indeed  a  notab  c  occasion  in  which 
we  have  Joined  tcday,  a  .d  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  have  been  Irvited  to  share  the 
pride  which  must  be  that  cf  every  citizen  of 
Fairfield  In  fact,  not  c  nly  should  Fairfield 
be  proud,  but  entire  Wa.ne  Ccunty  can  well 
pay  tribute  to  a  statesman  who  reflected 
glory  upon  hi?  birthplace  In  the  late  Sen- 
ator William  E  Borah,  whcse  seventy-sixth 
birthday  annive'sary  w?  have  gathered  to 
commemorate,  the  entl  e  Nation  found  its 
greatest  champion  of  true  Americanism. 
Senator  Borah  represented  Idaho,  the  State 
of  his  adoption,  but  latrfield  and  Wayne 
County  never  relinquished  their  claim  on 
him  as  favorite  son 

In  Senator  Borah  was  reflected  the  indom- 
itable courage  of  the  pioneers  cf  Illinois. 
B-c'-  of  his  mar.y  battles  on  the  fioor  cf  the 
Senate  for  the  preservation  of  American  prin- 
ciples and  ideals,  was  t!;e  spirit  which  fired 
his  ancestors  to  hew  a  great  empire  out  of 
waste  and  wilderness.  All  Illinois  can  well 
exult  in  the  success  that  made  Senator 
Borah  an  outstanding  a-^d  unforgettable  fig- 
ure in  American  history 

Tlie  story  of  the  life  cf  William  E.  Borah 
is  a  magnlficlent  story  cf  Americanism.  One 
of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers  In  the 
annals  of  bench  and  bar.  he  devoted  his  en- 
tire public  career  to  saf«  guarding  the  Consti- 
tution Of  the  United  5itates.  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  greatest  human  document 
ever  written  for  the  welfare  and  protection 
of  man.  Anv  encroachment  upon  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  challtrg"  which  brought 
Senator  Borah  Into  the  battle,  regardless  of 
party  or  pclltlcs.  Greai  orator  that  he  was. 
he  stands  forth  with  the  men  in  earlier 
American  historv.  and  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  other  grent  son  cf  Illinois,  as  a  states- 
man who  ceaiid  not  le  -werved  from  hi: 
beliefs 

Imbued  w:t^  devcti' i  t^  the  concepts  of 
liberty  left  to  u«  fs  a  h  ritage  from  our  fore- 
fathers, his  faith  in  Am  ;rlca  as  the  imperish- 


able home  of  freedom  involved  him  in  bitter 
battles  which  at  times  threatened  his  politi- 
cal prestige.  Throughout  the  controversies 
over  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court, 
and  the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Sen- 
ator Borah  led  the  fight  to  keep  his  country 
out  of  foreign  entanglements  and  away  from 
violations  of  constitutional  traditions.  No 
promises  of  political  rewards  ccvdd  weaken 
the  sincerity  of  his  patriotic  purpose. 

I  wculd  liken  Senator  Borah  to  those  great 
men  in  American  history  who  shaped  the 
destiny  of  a  new-born  Nation.  A  short  time 
a.?o,  I  was  reading  James  Madison's  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  cf  the  Constituilonul  Ccn- 
v.?ntion  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  created,  and  1  knew  that  Sen- 
ator Borah  must  have  read  it  too  Running 
like  a  golden  thread  through  every  meeting 
cf  that  historic  gathering,  was  the  convic- 
tion that  ours  would  be  a  Government  in 
which  all  men  would  share  its  duties.  Great 
thinkers  in  that  body  based  their  plea  for 
f:ee  government  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  ablest  and  besi-qualiQed  men  should  he 
Chosen  for  public  ofBce,  and  that  each  citizen 
should  recognize  that  he  had  the  personal 
privilege  and  duty  of  putting  his  talent  and 
his  effort  back  ol  those  whom  he  had  elected. 
That  was  the  concept  cf  government  by  the 
people,  as  the  founders  of  our  Nation  saw  it 
with  remarkable  clarity,  and  that  was  the 
cmcept  of  f;overnment  by  the  people  vhich 
William  E  Borah  carried  In  his  heart  and 
soul.  That  is  the  concept  upon  which  the 
v;ry  txlstence  of  cur  Nation  depends,  and 
from  which  there  must  \x  no  deviation  new. 
The  great  son  of  Illinois,  and  Senator  from 
Idaho,  possessed  those  cardinal  articles  of 
fiiith  which  form  the  faith  of  all  liberty- 
loving  Americans  The  greatest  of  these  ar- 
ticles was  his  belief  in  basic  human  rights. 
The  ringing  declaratioii  of  the  founders  of 
our  Nation  that  "all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal"  to  him  was  a  living  prlnclpl''.  as 
fundamental  as  any  law  of  Nature.  His  whole 
career  was  based  on  the  firm  belief  that  gov- 
ernment is  free  and  that  it  belongs  to  the 
people,  and  that  it  is  the  people  who  must 
make  that  free  gcvemmcnt  work.  His  life 
was  a  living  sermon  that  government  Is  the 
p?ople's  servant  and  that  theirs  is  the  right 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  upon  which  no 
agency  dares  encroach 

The  man  whose  memory  we  honor  today 
held  to  one  inviolable  principle.  So  that  our 
republican  form  cf  government  shall  not  die. 
he  believed  that  no  elected  cfficial  should 
place  himself  above  the  fundamental  law; 
He  saw  that  the  end  of  such  a  ro?.d  would 
be  dangerous,  for  he  knew  that  the  placing 
of  all  the  power  wlthm  the  reach  of  the 
Executive  could   bring  dictatorship 

He  was  th?  prototype  of  another  immortal 
American.  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was 
Fre.nklin  who  said  that  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessing  of  liberty 
and  keep  a  government  free  This  great 
patriot,  whose  principles  were  reflected  xipon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Idr-ho,  believed  that  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  recur  frequently  to  these  principles  but 
Et  all  times  to  defend  thert.  They  must  be 
defended,  he  said,  not  only  against  tlie 
avor.ed  enemies  of  liberty  but  aealnst  those 
who  in  their  zeal  for  seme  particular  advan- 
tafje  forget  and  abandon  the  convictions 
without  which  there  can  be, no  liberty.  It 
might  have  been  the  voice  of  Franklin — and 
I  cf  all  the  other  founders  of  our  Nation  rolled 
I  Into  one— when  Senator  Borah  declared  his 
belief  that  there  is  no  conviction  so  vital  to 
the  American  people  as  the  conviction  that 
no  one.  anywhere,  or  at  any  time,  rhrll  have 
a  moncpolv  on  unlimited  power  We  Ameri- 
cans know  that  it  is  upon  this  conviction 
that   the  Republic  rests 

Later  this  week  we  shall  observe  another 
anniversary  of  the  birth  cf  cur  Republic.  It 
is  the  deepest  regret  of  all  cl  us  tr.at  Senator 


Borah  could  not  be  nmonf:  us  to  Jfin  in 
celebrating  the  tiirthday  of  the  Nation  he 
Icvcd  so  dearly  But  in  the  same  spirit 
that  he  would  snow  were  he  with  us,  we  can 
renew  our  cwn  faiih  in  the  Aineiican  form  of 
government  and  sigain  declare  our  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  which  ha^  ir.adr  An-.:r- 
ican  citizenship  the  most  pr.crless  hciiTice 
In  the  world  If  In  these  diu^  cf  uiit:- 
tainty  and  fear,  v.e  need  strensili  fi;,d  cour- 
age, iet  us  do  as  Senator  E  rhh  w,;i;ld  do, 
and  turn  to  the  Ccnstitutie  n  for  protection 
lor  our  birthright  of  freedcin  Its  id<  als 
are  as  sacred  now  as  they  were  when  tiiey 
were  written  TTiey  guarantee  that  govern- 
ment shall  represent  the  will  of  the  pcrple, 
and  they  assure  tach  person  the  just  Iruits 
of  his  labor  They  are  the  su;>rerne  dtfer.der 
o:  men's  rights,  liljertles,  and  property  They 
protect  any  government  which  is  humane 
and  incorruptible.  They  are  timeless  and 
eternal. 

Senator  Borah,  in  the  many  years  he  de- 
voted to  unselfish  publ.c  service,  saw  cur 
Nation  become  the  nilpiitlest  and  most  glor- 
ious on  earth  This  is  so  because  he.  and 
Others  who  follow  ad  his  piecepis.  never  for- 
get these  prlncii^'.rs  rf  rrpre.;c:;tativc  pcv- 
ernment  whi!.h  ire  the  smews  of  our  na- 
tional life 

The  prcbleo.s  wl.i'h  lu  helped  to  solve  still 
confront  our  G  \eri-. mert,  and  these  prob- 
lems demand,  arc  miUst  receive,  the  partici- 
pation of  our  nblts:  citizens  In  this  peace- 
time crisis,  we  n:iust  stinimon  every  icyal 
heart  and  nimd  Into  service  The  call  fcr 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  needs  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  as  imperative  tcday  as  the  call  to 
arms  has  been  at  any  tlntie  in  our  Nation  s 
history  Our  lives  and  futures,  and  those  of 
generations  yet  uiibcrn.  depend  upon  reten- 
tion of  government  by  the  people  It  Is  o:i.Iy 
in  this  manner  that  we  can  preserve  cur 
republican  form  of  government 

Government  by  the  pet  pie  has  died  befcre 
in  history,  and  is  d\!ng  now  in  other  lands. 
This  shall  never  happen  on  this  continent  in 
our  generation,  or  in  tiiose  to  come.  I  beg 
you  to  believe  that  no  price  we  have  to  pay 
to  prevent  this  would  be  trc  high. 


Treatment  of  Canadian  Soldiers 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  vis'-cvRi 
i:;   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 


Wrd^:(.^d>iv.  August  13.  1041 


LF'ITER       from:       CAN.\D1.\N       MILITARY 

ATT.ACIiE 


Mr.  PLOESER,  Mi  Spr-akf-r,  I  am  in- 
troducing this  letter  tti  .'-how  the  com- 
parative situation  in  the  treatment  of 
Canadian  soliders  and  the  American 
soldiers  1 

W^MtlNGTON,  D    C     July  25.   V.'-ll. 
Mr.  JosErii   Leib. 

National   Press   Buildi-ng, 

Washington.  D    C 
D' ^R   Mk    LriB-   Ycur  letter  of  the  2i:d   in- 
stant acG.'-e^sc^  10  the  Minister  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  cffice  for  reply. 

The  basic  pay  of  a  Canadian  scldier  is 
»1.30  per   day. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  provision  m:  de 
for  a  soldier's  dependents  If  a  fcldier  m-^-kes 
an  assignment  of  820  per  m.'r.th  to  his  wite 
or  dependent,  the  Canadian  Gcvernment  will 
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pre  vide  an  additir.r.nl  df  per-denl  s  allcwance 
cf  135.  mak.i.g  a  t.  tal  r{  |55  F<  r  mcnth  Pro- 
-,i-lcn  is  a;s<  rr.  ule  t  r  a  dependents  al- 
lowai'.ce  or  112  p«r  m^nth  fcr  each  child  up 
to  and  mcludng  !wc 

I  trust  th;s  Ik  a.e  mf^rmnticn  required  and 
w.uld  ask  ycu  '..  plea-c  ad\t6C  me  if  1  cun 
be  cf  ar.y  Turther  assls^tance. 
Yi.u;s    very    truly 

H    F    G    LtTsoN. 
Brigaclter,  Military  Attach'', 

Canadian  Legation. 


Can  Thert  Be  Labor  Peace? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  13,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   NEW   YCRK 
HEliALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.     MICHAEL    J.    KENNEDY.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  follow-   , 
InR  editorial  entitled  "Can  There  Be  La- 
bor Peace''"  appearing  in  the  New  Ycrk 
Herald  Tribune  of  Tuesday.  August  12. 
which    I    con.Mder    a    very    simple    and 
straightforward  presentation  of  the  issue. 
The    necessity    fcr    unity    within    the 
ranks  of  labor  has  lncre?sed  a  hundred-   | 
fold  with  the  Increasing  needs  of  our  na-   j 
tional-dcfen.-^e  procram.    It  has  therefore 
b<^en   a   matter   cf  growing   concern  to 
tlicse  of  us  who  have  watched  the  schism 
separating  the  ranks  cf  8,000.000  oigan- 
i?cd  workers  grow  ever  wider.     It  wnild 
be    a    great    catastrophe    for    organized 
labor,  through  internal  di.^sension.  to  l;^se 
any  of  the  tremendous  gains  that  have 
been  made  wi  hin  the  last  25  years.    The 
working  nu^n  and  women  of  this  country 
are  certainly  entitled  to  look  to  the  lend- 
ers of  both  fiiction?  cf  the  labor  move- 
ment   for   peace   and   n    friendly   spirit, 
which  would  contribute  so  much  to  the 
happiness  ami  contentment  of  all  nv  m- 
bors  of  organized  labor     The  eradication 
of  communistn  and  racketeering  m  the 
M-nks  cf  the  Iab<^r  movement  in  America 
cculd  be  eliminated  very  easily  by  har- 
nicniou.^;  leadership.     With  tlie  er.idica- 
ticn  of  these  two  evils  the  future  5ucc\-s 
cf  L'.b.T  would  bt^  a.--ured.    The  tditcr.al 
fellows : 

lFr>;m  tht  Nrw  Y.  rk  Hera'd  Tribune  cf 
Augu.'^t  12    1941! 

C.\N  IHE.-vE  3E  L.MJ^.R  PE.\rE? 

Peace  betwei  i:  the  C.  I  O  a:.d  the  A  F  of 
L  is  so  muc'i  ?c  be  d\'^ired  frcm  ev-.ry  p.  .iit 
of  vle-A-  t2uit  t  '.t^  i-s  moaned  to  put  aside  r'l- 
nvT^  of  reiievi-L»d  efTcns  tc  that  en.I  .c-  fce-r.^ 
Ill  the  realms  f  wislif';!  thinkii-.g  That  we 
shou.a  see  the  e:;d  ..i  JuriHiictional  lab.T 
dl  put..-,  if  d:v:d.-'d  rtpits-'ut.'.ticu  fcr  iabcr 
cii  evtry  board  a:id  ccmm.s^i.^n  en  wh.ch 
labor  IS  entitlel  to  rt'pie-ent.t.-n.  has  scemtd 
In  the  Ust  4  joars  a  more  ar.d  mere  disui:-.t 
pcxSMbiUty.  Yi.t  new  addevl  to  tl'.e  facr  that 
uiu.  ;s  in  tht  interests  cf  labcr  itself  h-  the 
imp  rativi-  ne.d  for  nat:cnal  unity.  Unity  Is. 
indeed  e??e!'t..i\  to  the  cat:se  cf  labor  because 
ot  pubhc   impatience   with   luterruptlcus    of 


defense  prcductlcn  by   Jurifdlctu  nal  ftrilcps. 

an   impatience   that   can  ea.Mly  c.evelcp   into 

uncomprcmisine  reaction     The  r-port  is  that 

William   Green  expect?   tn   resign    m   October 

from  the  A    F   cf  L.  pre.Mdency.  p-ss!b;y  tc  be 

si^ccecded   by    Daniel    J    Tcbin.    and    that    if 

Philip  Murray  should  consent    ii   the   Irter- 

f'ts  of  peace,   tc  remove  hlmsel    a.=  C.  I    O. 

head   efforts  would  be  made  by  a  nU'diatrr  re- 

.■-pect.-d    bv    both    sides— S^na'cr    J^mes    M 

Me^d   is  mentioned— to  br>ne   a'KUt   a  ccm- 

prrmise  of  the  differences  between   the   vxo 

factions 

There  are  factors  which  mako  i    r  the  ;-cs'^'.- 
ble  success  of  such  effort.-      There  is  Tobm 
himsflf     an    outstanding    proponent    cf    re- 
union.    He  ha.s  dt-fled  tne  A    F    c/  L    leader- 
ship to  call  fcr  a  rank-and-Kle  revolt  In  both 
f-eat  union?  to  compel  peace  b^'tween  them 
I;;   January    1940   he   wrntei    'L^-.^s   than   one 
dozt-n  men  on  bi  th  sides  are  re-pcr.sible  for 
the  d' vision   of   8  000  000   crzan  7od    workers 
Let  the  workers  ask  themselves  »  hv  8  000  oOO 
oruanizfd  workers  should  allow  \  fe-*-  men  to 
keen    them    .<!eparated  "      John    L    Lewis    the 
most   unbending   foe   of   comprt  m.l.^e,    has  at 
i    least  ostensibly  stepped  down   and  has.  mcre- 
c:\c-T    through  his  <:'and  ot:  the  ^lection  and 
on  defense  cccpera'-'cn    I'-'Sf   nirst  ct  his  for- 
I    irer  prestige.     If  Mr    Green  actually  intends 
I    to  resign   then  the  two  most  important  ol  the 
dozen  m.-n  who  stand  in  th<=  way  nt  p*-flce  will 
bte  out  of  the  wnv      The  next  m'i;-t   important 
'    man  is  Mr    Murrav    whc  is  so  c!o-e!y  associ- 
ated wrth  Lewis  policies  that  his  succe.ssicn  to 
the  CIO    presidencv  is   considered  to  cnn- 
:    eel    the    eflect    of    Lewis'    resk-nation       Any 
I    reasonable   effort   tc   end   the  U  bor   feud   has 
the  backing  of  the  administration  and    therp 
is  little  doubt,  cf  the  most  iiitcllleent  of  the 
union  rank  and  tile     The  public   discouraged 
by  the  bitterne'^s  of  the  schism,  has  its  fmeers 
crossed,   but    there   is 


from  the  several  States,  and  those  forming 
them  were  tn  the  ranks  because  they  were 
convinced  that  it  was  a  duty  to  give  their 

Service. 

A    pride    of   organization   ?rew    up    and    a 

rivalry  existed  between  the  vane  us  units  and 
that,  together  with  a  continuity  which  is 
lacking  In  tl>-  present-day  Army,  made  for 

efRclencv 

The  spirit  of  former  vears  which  encour- 
aged men  to  do  for  them.selves  rather  than 
appeal  to  tha  Government  is  now  lacking  In 
civil  life  and  the  multitude  of  Slate  atid  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  hamp-r  individual  ef- 
forts has  done  much  to  break  dcwr  Initiative 
and  encourage  a  condition  which  is  far  frcm 
the  best  for  i  fighting  army. 

As  more  and  more  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  Amerlctn  life  there  seems  tc  be  less  and 
les.s  difference  between  conditions  In  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds  and  boys  and  men  can  see 
but  little  us«  in  the  struggle. 

Breaking  it»wn  of  morale  comes  frcm  closed 
shops,  a  thl»-d-term  draft  which  many  be- 
lieve phony,  and  from  the  lack  cf  efficiency 
In  the  national  administration. 

Before  yoUng  America  can  oe  aroused  to  a 
fighting  splrtt  there  must  be  an  end  to  broken 
promises  in  Washington,  and  a  return  to  the 
former  beliefs  that  an  Individual  makes  his 
own  bed  and  should  be  rr-rtpnt  to  He  In  It. 


nc'hinc:  it   would   like 


belter  than  to  uncross  them 


Reception  Given  by  the  Grand  Duchess 
cf  Luxembourg  to  Consul  George  P. 
Waller.  Friday.  August  8,  1941 


Army  Morale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

CF    INDI.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPREi-ENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  August  13,  1941 


Wednesday.  August  12,  1941 


ADDRESSEE  BY  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  LUXEM- 
BOURG; THE  HONORABLE  ADOLF  A. 
BERLE.  JR..  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  AND  GEORGE  PLATT  WALLER. 
CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  AND  UNITED 
STATES  CONSUL  TO  LUXEMBOURG 


EDITORIAL 


FROM    THE    MADISON 
COURIER 


( IND  1 


Mr. 


WILSON.  Mr.  Steak.r,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  includo  the  fcilcving  editorial 
from  the  Madiscn  <Ind  >  Courier  of  Au- 
gust II,  19411 

I  From,  the  Mad  s«n  (Incl  )  CcuMcr  cf  August 
11.  1941] 

ARM-^    MCR.ALE 

Observers  of  An  cricii  s  new  draft  aimv  re- 
port th.t  there  .s  a  lack  of  f.ghMng  ^p;rlt 
aio.  nc  the  ra<:n  recently  settt  to  camp  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  \  seeming  Igno- 
rance of  wo..it   t'"e  war  Is  all  about. 

The  Army  is  criticized  for  failure  to  Instill 
l!i  tie  yv.ui'.2  men  a  ^esire  fcr  ccnqu'-st  and  a 
de'!  rni'.:. an  tn  t'    wir.  regardles'  cf  the  costs. 

Prcbablv  the  hu'.t  for  the  rea.'-ons  for  this 
coi.O.ition  slioulcl  net  be  confinc.i  to  the  Army 
bu'  an  invest ic.itton  should  oe  made  cf  the 
conditions  under  which  the  rmbryo  soldiers 
wore  reared  and  i  nder  whKh  they  have  lived 
fcr  the  past  10  ye.irs 

Until  the  W'T'd  War  .^nier:;  an  Artnifs  w^re 
made  up  cf  vclunttei;  ar.d  ti.t-  uni's  formed 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  addresses  by  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  cf 
Luxembourg!  the  Honorable  Adolf  A. 
Berle.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
and  Mr.  George  Piatt  Waller.  Charge 
d'Affaires  and  United  States  consul  to 
Luxembourg,  at  a  reception  at  the  Lux- 
embourg legation.  Friday.  August  8. 1941, 
in  honor  cf  Mr.  Waller,  who  returned  to 
the  Unite|l  States  on  the  steamship  West 
Point: 


rcnbi 


LZ 


INTHOCrCTTPN    BT   THK    HONORABIE    HTTGXrCS 
GALLAIS,  MINiSTTR   OF   LCXEMrOCKG 

As  Mlnliter  of  Luxembourg  to  the  United 
States,  I  fave  the  high  privilege  and  honor 
to  inlrcduie  my  most  gracious  soveregn.  Her 
Royal  Hijhness  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Lu.Kemibourg. 

ADDRESS    Bf    HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESS    THE    GRAND 
fcuCHESS   OF   LtJXEMBOUEG 

On  the  cccasioh  of  this  recepticn  for  Mr. 
George  Pl^tt  Waller,  Charge  dA?aires  and 
consul  cf  the  United  States  to  Lv.xcmbourg 
from  1931  to  1941.  I  am  happy  tc  be  able 
to  tell  th»  American  people  that  tiils  official 
of  their  Qovernmcnt  has  wen  the  devotion 
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and  the  admiration  cf  the  (ntire  population 
of  the   country   In   which    ^e   was  stationed. 
Mr    Waller  succeeded  not  only   because  he 
represented  a   great  frlendl"  power,  but  l>e- 
cause  he  Is  a  man  of  stout  heart  and  strong 
character    who    with    iinrelrn'less    will    did 
what  he  could  for  the  people  amongst  whom 
he   lived   for    10  years      He  liked    them,  and 
they  liked  him:  he  was  their  friend  and  pro- 
tector     Mr   Waller  was  also  ar  Impartial  and 
clear-seeing  witness,   not  only  of  the  crimes 
committed  b\    the  German    Invader   against 
the  liberties  and  sacred  rlgMs  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg people,  but   also  of  t  lelr  unanimously 
courageous  attitude  against  the  oppressor      1 
thank  Mr.  Waller  with  a'l    ny  heart  for  this 
testimony     given     before     American     public 
opinion   and   the   entire   cl.-ill/ed   world.     It 
gives  me  a  legitimate  ri^ht  .o  be  proud  of  my 
people,  who  heroically  are  enduring  a  terri- 
ble fate  whilst  awaiting  the  hour  of  libera- 
tion     Mr.  Waller  has  won  the  eternal  grati- 
tude   of    the    Luxembourgers.    and    they    are 
waiting  to  tell  hlra  so  themselves — and  how 
impatiently      They   are  ful  y   convinced  and 
have   absolute   faith   tl.nt     vtth    the    help   of 
Almighty  God.  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
win  win  this  war  and  -•  Just  peace. 

INTHODCCTION    BT    THE     HONI5RABLE    HrCUES    LE 
CALLALS,   MINISTER  OF   ..UXEMBOCTIG 

Our  ne>:t  speaker  will  he  the  Honorable 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Whom  I  now  have  the  honoi  to  introduce. 

ADDRESS   BY   HON     ADeiF    A     ErP.IE     JR      ASSISTANT 

sECRt^.^^.Y  of  tatf 
We  meet  today  in  tlie  .t^  '^pitality  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxcmboi  rg  a  state  which, 
through  the  "endless  chanee=  of  European  his- 
tory, has  given  an  example  ( f  devotion  to  free- 
dom and  independence  Let  it  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  the  many  smi  11  nations  which 
have  mightily  contr.butcl  to  the  life  of 
Europe. 

Though  this  small  country  is  today  sub- 
merged by  irresistible  force,  we  know  beyond 
question  that  the  processe;  of  force  can  cre- 
ate no  lasting  re«ult  Tliough  its  civilian 
population  Is  literally  enslaved,  its  mind  and 
heart  will  not  and  cannot   )e  broken. 

An  invading  army  has  s;ized  its  territory. 
A  conqueror,  claiming  to  establish  a  "new 
order,"  has  put  lt.s  young  men  to  work  at 
forced  labor;  and  hn-  talren  Its  girls  from 
their  homes,  ha^  f.:rced  tnem  into  German 
Industry,  and  proposes  to  make  them.  If  pos- 
sible, mothers  of  alien  children.  This  is  the 
grim  reality  behind  fine  phrases  about  a  "new 
order." 

Yet  there  is  no  shadow  ol  doubt  that  the 
cations  of  Europe  and  the  people  cf  Europe, 
great  and  small  wait  only  lor  the  opportunity 
to  break  the  chains  cf  this  temporary  barbar- 
ism and  tc  reestablish  the  laws  and  cu'=toms 
.    of  civilization 

Mv  Government  Is  happ.  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  lot  of  the  people  of  Luxembouig 
has  been  In  some  slight  cegree  alleviated  by 
the  representative  there  o"  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  Consul  Waller 

It  is  the  plan  cf  this  Government  when  the 
tide  cf  barbarity  shall  be  tolled  back,  to  turn 
the  full  measure  cf  Its  eonomlc  strength  to 
bringing  help,  relief,  and  sustenance  to  the 
tens  of  millions  of  famlUe:.  in  many  countries 
who  are  now  hungry,  ccld.  homclefs,  «=ick, 
separated,  or  in  prison  by  the  ruthless  act  of 
a  group  of  tyrants. 

Out  of  the  shadows  there  emerge  the  ut- 
lines  cf  the  world  to  come. 

In  It.  small  nations  will  be  able  to  live  In 
freedom  and  In  p?ace.  In  a  family  of  nctions 
ruled  by  law  which  respeots  the  right  of  the 
weak  as  well  as  the  stron ;.  The  basis  of  ex- 
istence must  be  national  But  a  necessary 
condition  must  t>e  a  general  accord  under 
which  all  countries  are  aisurtd  of  participa- 
tion In  the  economic  life  of  the  world,  and 
under  v.hlch  all  rcces  are  assured  the  right  to 
live  lu  conditions  cf  equality  and  self-respect. 
Modern  life  has  provided  the  tools,  the  ca- 
pacity, and  the   Uanspor,  which  can  assuie 


freedom  from  want.  It  has  created  the  com- 
munications which  can  guarantee  freedom  of 
information  and  of  science  It  can  and  must 
create  the  law  which  gives  fret^dom  from  Ie.ar. 
In  the  day  of  reconstruction  the  voices  of 
those  who  suflfer  now  will  not  be  forgotten. 
We  are  bold  to  think  that  the  sorrow  of  the 
present  Is  the  prelude  to  a  coming  age  moie 
secure,  mere  brilliant,  more  gracious,  and 
more  free  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 

INTBODOmON    BY    THE    HONORA81  I     HfCHES    LI 
GALLAIS,    MINISTER   OF   LV.\E:.IE0VRG 

I  have  the  honor  to  piesont  my  dear  col- 
league and  friend.  Mr  Gecrge  Piatt  W.tller 

ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  PLATT  WALLER.  CHAECt 
D  AFFAIRES  AND  UNITED  STATES  CONSVL  TO 
LUXE.MEOLT.G 

Royal    Highnesses.   Excellencies,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  my  beloved  friends  m  Lux- 
embourg, coming  out   of  the  "valley  of   the 
shadow"     into     the     sunshine     of     freedom. 
breathing  again  the  air  of  that  liberty  which 
Luxembourg  has  lost  for  a  time.  I  am  almost 
blinded  by  the  radiance  and  serenity  which 
still — thank     God— Illuminate     my     beloved 
country     I  lack  words  adequately  to  express 
the  emotion  with  which  I  am  stirred  by  the 
gracious  and  touching  welcome  which   Your 
Royal    Highnesses,    your    Minister,    and    the 
Grand    Ducal    Government    have    bestowed 
upon  me      In  great  truth  and  deep  humility 
I    can   only  say    "Non    sum   dlgnus."     What 
little  I   have  been  privileged   to  do  for  my 
country    and    the   Grand    Duchy   of    Luxem- 
bourg has  been  done  with  all  my  heart,  and 
ch.  how  little  It  has  been  in  comparison  with 
all  that  I  would  have  done  had  I  been  able 
Was  it  not  Browning  who  said  "But  a  man's 
reach  should  exceed   his  grasp,   cr   what's  a 
Heaven   for?"     And    yet,    when   I    recall    the 
glories  of  the  soul  which  have  blossomed  un- 
der  the   plowshare   of   adversity.    I    am    up- 
lifted   and    edified    by    the    example    of    the 
patriotism     burning     in     each     Lvixen.iv-urg 
breast,  and  I  leel  that  this  sufieriiig  hhs  not 
been  In  vain,  and  that  your  subjects  always 
loving  you  and  cherishing  Ycii'  r..:-ai  High- 
ness's  sacred  person  as  the  syn.i  .i  (f  their 
Independence   and    the   incarnation   of   their 
national   unity,  now  feel  for  their  sovereign 
a  passionate   affection  verging  on  the   mys- 
tical, a  dynam.ic  devotion  such  as  has  never 
before  animat<d   a   pe  pie      I   need  but  cite 
the  message  whicli  I  was  entruvt^  d  tc  bring 
to  youi    '"Tell  our  soveieign   tl.at    ia  e    :»:nain 
steadfast,    tell   her  that   we   t:.:.i  k    t;   (i    -hat 
she  is  safe  and  is  guarding  tl.'    t'.ii.i:      ;  our 
Independence  on  a  national  altai   not  .-s  the 
seas.     Tell   her   that    we   will    not    a..ow    her 
foot  to  icuch   the  ground  when  she  returns 
with   our   liberty    and    happiness.     Say    unto 
her  that  we  will  carry  her  on  our  shoulders 
from   Rodange   to  Luxembourg." 

Another  message,  delivered  to  m.e  at  great 
peril  scarce  3  weeks  ago.  says  textually.  Be- 
fore quitting  cur  dear  country,  1  beseech 
Tour  Excellency  m  the  name  cf  all  Luxem- 
bourgers true  to  their  democracy,  and  abcve 
all.  loyal  unto  death  to  Her  Royal  Highness, 
her  family,  and  her  government,  that  in  spite 
of  ail  vicissitudes  and  the  persecutions 
wreaked  up)on  us  by  the  oppresbor,  we  will 
ever  remain  faithful  and  true  Be  cur  in- 
terpreter near  your  great  President,  to  thank 
him  for  the  moral  support  with  which  he  has 
armed  us  and  fortified  us  in  unstinted 
measure  up  to  this  day  Thank  him,  whom 
we  consider  our  liberator-to-be.  To  this 
great  man.  and  to  the  American  Nation,  all 
our  thanks,  ail  our  sympathy.  Useless  to 
talk  here  of  our  <iueerlngs  Your  Excellency 
knows  them  better  than  anyone  else." 

My  task  has  not  been  hard,  because  I 
loved  it.  I  shared  the  love  and  trust  of  a 
nctale  people,  their  sorrows  were  my  sorrows, 
and  their  hopes  and  fears  were  mine.  I  come 
forth  inestimably  richer  for  the  experience. 
If  the  people  of  Luxembourg  are  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow;  If  the  sunlight  of  liberty  and 
Independence   has   been   taken   from   them. 


neverthe!es.~.  M  Ott^  :ike  cur  blc-^^d  oe  d  tl.ry 
wait  In  sure  and  ceitaiu  hope  uf  a  gl.r.ous 
resurrection.  i 
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STATEMENT    OF    JOHN    L  LnVIS     PR  ESI- 

DENT.      UNITED      MINE  WORKERS      OP 
AMERICA 


Mr.  BENDER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  giai.iod  lo  exiend  my  itmaiks  m 
the  Recofd  I  include  tlie  Icllowing  state- 
ment by  J  ViU  L  Lewis  before  tlie  Com- 
mittee en  River?  and  H.iiborsi 

I  represent  tl.e  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  an  industrial  trade  union  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  men  who  mine  the  Nation's  co.-d. 
While  primarily  concerned  with  t!.e  develop- 
ment of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  in- 
dustries, our  union  is  also  dedicated  tc  tho 
preservation  of  American  ideals  and  Ameri- 
can enterprise;  all  of  our  elTertt  being  cn- 
fined  to  true   di  ntocr.-itic    processes 

Long  ago,  the  United  Mm^-  Workers  pub- 
licly declared  Its  acceptance  of  a  dcm  Kttatic 
form  of  government  <  ml/racing  capitalis-n. 
This  acceptance  was  made  m  good  faith. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  have  since,  on 
occasion,  been  forced  to  assume  the  Und  in 
insisting  that  government  and  Industnali'^ts 
act  In  intelligent  ccnrprt  — behave  like 
statesmen  and  industrialists  should  in  the 
conduct  of  our  Amencan  way  of  life  W» 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  i^ave.  on  numerous  occasions  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  practicality  cf  trade- 
union  participation  m  formulating  policies 
for  the  common  gCK>d  of   all  Americans 

We  believe  that  all  eronomlc  plannln:: 
should  be  predicated  on  an  licnest  appraisal 
of  all  undertakings,  and  the  decisions  even- 
tually rendered  designed  to  reflect  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greptest  number 

It  Is  such  co.nnn  r-'^ense  rea.scning  th.it 
prompts  the  Ui.itd  Mitte  Workers  at  this 
time  to  rettister  it>  united  cppinticn  aealn't 
the  present  proposed  de\eIopment  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  pr-lect  for  p.o.v  and  all  The  pur- 
poses that  ••-  r-  i  •  '^"■=  as.'-ert  are  based 
on  the  necesi.ties  .  1    'he  times 

It  is  common  gos-;)  m  the  congressional 
halls,  and  admitted  m  idiiorlal  comment, 
that  the  proposed  St  Law.enoe  prL^ect.  would 
be  "kicked  out  tne  w:nd<  w  '  w.thout  cere- 
mony, if  a  sane  apprals.il  and  simple  ero- 
nomic  yardstick  ecu  d  b"  ut'llzrd  to  de* er- 
mine Its  merits 

Rejected  in  1934  a'  bcr.c  t-ta.iy  unnec?<;- 
sary  for  either  power  or  cuinmetoe  it  is  h  re 
apaln  In  a  new  Jress — pat;  i  ti'-rr.  war-time 
defense.  It  is  being  propelled  ty  all  the  ad- 
jectives known  to  the  seasoned  can-ipaigiier, 
plus  all  of  the  wa'-time  .rciitlP'  cf  an  cver- 
recrulted.  hlgh-pcwered  rubiicity  staff 

The  wateiway  is  belip  p-.:r.dd  as  a  war- 
time defense  "mu-t  proj'  ct 

The  methcds  cf  Intinud;  '  ion  being  em- 
ployed by  its  Epcnsors.  nr.  -ie-'igned  to  en- 
list and  force  pat-iolic  p-.o-^ure  to  wilt  the 
opponents,    alleging    that     'ur    f   rcgn    fucs, 
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r'li  or  hr.>2  r.nrv  nvi^'  if  '.f 'Hi  of  any 
ti 'u:.ry  ^n  ine  i.,;^,..  j;:* };..:.  di.cs^^  program. 
1V\-  ui ■*■  CTi ^!^  '  ;  ti'it-:i-e  i.iir.-^iiy  IS  ca.- 
cu.utcd  to  liJt  :he  prcp...,-al  from  the  mire  <t 
the  mor.str^>u»  and  uneconunuc  a:  d  make 
thc^,  who  knew  bvtter,  accept  ;i  .>  i^:.  ts- 
•tnUftl  arm  cl  i.aUun.U  del -i.sc 

The  Unaed  K'ne  W-rk.-s  do  net  prr,r,-e 
to  be  taken  In  by  political  p,  chmen  opt  r- 
atii.K  ur.der  the  clcuk  of  d  Iti.re  liceds. 

Frankly  tJ.e  d-i  tiCi  believe  this  project  has 
aiiV  ecouomir  v.  irrn  U   m  fact. 

Thr  Ur.'<c.  M  V.'.iKe'^s  hdVe  a  combined 
mcni'bfr'h.p  cf  eowtOJ  ir.   ;r.!;     -  tv.'.plrved  In 

anthracite,  bltupurif.us   and    the   by-product 

picces-sing  coke  plant.-^ 

Ill    !';:'•   ').c   t::'xin:'.:.r-i.=   ;!..l';-':y    r,;r..iuc.a 

6U0t0.  CO   t(;n;.  of   co:\\     m    li^4(),   4oJ.ijOO.tOU 

tuM-    a   cJ.cTf,..-.'  of   BIl-.OG  0.  .r    15   }t,rc::t. 

The   ail'). rac.tr   prcdr.ced    ;i:    I'-'^y    6.yoOOeC0 

tens,  wliih   dccri.iied    to   Sl.OuUuOO   tci.s   in 

IC-JO.  or  21  tf:i  t  rt. 

1  OAI    KIMCIFNC  Y 

•ry  ciijrys  the  chfnpe^r  coal 
ma-ifs  c.t  n:  y  natii  n  Ir.  'he 


1  I.e.  ■  1 
-.1  -h- 


Arr.fri', 
fr.  *    .  II  ^ 

No  c.Tl'cr  Ar.ui.tan  ii!(U'-^rv  h;i-*  h.:d  ■.'■^■ 
pnxUic^  -o  th  rcut'i;'.j  m  ti  ^>-  :.ki.i:ully  't^t-.i 
by  c'-tri!j'i-^':cn  en.:ir.'^' r.'-  rhenii'try  hum  t^c- 
f-.tiflc  re  ear<  h  to  cie'erinine  rccnomicil  u?- 
awf-  to  thf  txtfia  Th;u  (..ai  has  b*<-n  exainin.cl. 
Fuel  cunMunmi?  ttBt.ency  reduc<d  iv(  in  170 
poi;:..!'  '.:.  I'J'^U  to  11.5  pounds  in  IQoiJ  the  ccal 
rfo'.i;ri'd  to  h.i-.il  1  CO  r.ro-s  ton.';  ct  rrulrcU 
fre'.^ht  a  c:ir-tn'.:e  .Vmcrican  ccnl-burn:r.i; 
rradj.  ^a^ed  in  a.tual  p-Tket  ca-^h  en  the  pr-- 
p^racnatf  frt '.hi  hao.led.  ccmpar:ible  wi.h 
I92J  CO--'?.  di:ri;.g  tl^.e  14  yc.irs  cr.d;:.i;  with  | 
19-9  the  hug.' --um  .  f  $TC4.C0O.COO.  mcr^  th.":i  . 
i:c  ; TJ  nco  t!ic  jt'iir  di:c  solely  to  imprcved 
fuel  <.tK.-  i.^y 

K!lu'.wii:-hLur  coal  ccn.^umption  wns  re- 
ciu.x!  !i.  the  t.ime  p.-ricd  from  3.2  p.ui-ds  to 
1  -i  povir.d.~-:;(V2  perrent  Modern  feam 
pi..:  tv  gfULia  0  a  kilov,t>'t-hour  on  1  pcui.d 
oX  cu.il 

lu  the  manuliclurc  ui  steel  the  am0'-.nt  cf 
cu.'.n.g  ii^'i-  nt^»-^aiy  to  produce  a  tcii  of  p.g 
Uia  ha.-  bein  reduced  hir.cc  1918  fi  m  3.577 
p(.u::d.>  to  2.eu5.  or  20  percent  At  the  tam^ 
lUT.c  byprodiut  coke  planis  have  increased 
the  recovery  ol   byproducts  18  2  percent 

Indu.str:a'.  plaiit.^  and  houscholda.  throu.:h 
tlie  ■■.dopticn  di.d  Uifti'-llation  of  Impicvtd 
etjuipa.eot  — Mokers  lv>r  ihe  '.v.ost  part— have 
lik?v^l^e  recorded  saving*  frcm  15  to  50  ptr- 
lenl  In  the  4  yeai.-  It*.i7  40.  the  lab^r  c^.-t 
Cf  'oiiumincuf  prcductu-n  decreased,  on  the 
54uue  '},&^-^  rates,  IS  cents  the  t.'U.  T>ie  vcon- 
cmus  refiistired  In  improved  combu-tlon  of 
c..al  u>ai;c.  plu-  the  la.t  that  the  ma:; -day 
priduct.on  i.f  th.-  American  ccal  mir.er  h.\s 
btfii  .-•!■. Hliiy  i!urca.5nu.  due  to  Improved 
mecJKU..;('ed  nuninj;  methods,  constitute  an 
Imp.-isMvc  march  of  pi  ogress— a  noteworthy 
c..;ntribi:t:On- to  lessening  the  Ccst  prcb'.crns 
of  fuel  ar.d  p.  wtr  of  American  Industry  a:.d 
domett. c  households 

In  me  h^lu  of  tht.^  out.-tandinf;  achieve- 
ment- vie  d  n^t  bcl.e-, e  th.it  the  coal  indus- 
try slv-uld  be  sn.^ltd  rut  and  penalised  ^y 
fcolhauiy  and  unneci?>^a'y  uneconon-oc  ccn;- 
pet'.tUni.  fistertd  by  tithor  the  Federal  ■  r 
State  Cl.  Vfrnn.ent.s  and  financed  withcut 
w.'Tiant  from  the  .-cant  ready  money  held  by 
the  Uixpa\ers   ^  f   the   Nation 

I>..r.i'a  tiv.'  r.i-t  15  ye.ir-.  the  pathway  of 
the  co.il  i:ii!u--'t:y  h.c-  be.  n  rather  d.m.■uI^ 
It  \v.!5  a  .-•:  on_K  bretd  of  detcrmintd  men  who 
found  new  car-'-^'.  ^i-d  kept  the  industry 
going,  di  spite  the  fa.t  that  the  Industry 
cold  not  ■Jliow  tiu-  loan  pattern — 3  years' 
rar-.;.;!;  rt.ccrci~rfr.nned  by  the  banking  fra- 
ternity as  a  prerecjUisite  to  plant  loans 

Thf  mdiisti'  is  prepared  tod  ly  ti  Ao  1-s 
prrt  m  iice.in^  all  cl  the  fuel  requirements 
of  the  N.i'un  The  ccurage  that  ^as  re- 
quired to  k'ep  the  Industry  financed  and 
developtHl  durln;^  the  lean  days  is  ready,  wUi- 


mt!  and  anxiou=  n  f..a  to  pr^-.e  tliat  coal  is 
tifarcd  to  mtfet  the  ne<  d-.  cl  ine  N..-.(-n,  even 
oi?  a  greatly     xpaid.cl  w.trtnne   t.-^is 

I  do  not  wi>h  to  bu'den  t.ie  cijmmlttee 
■with  the  raanuoid  priblt-m*  of  coal.  I  do 
want  to  imuress  upoii  tiu-  committee  the 
fact  that  f.alL'A.ng  the  h.st  VNorld  War  the 
coal  mausiiy  paid  a  t.  rriftc  puce  for  Its  ef- ' 
l.ciency.  T'.ie  o'.truc-. .  K.pmtn:  it-ulting  to 
meet  wartime  neLc;,->  w.^v,  o.  sot:;  rn.._:nitude 
that  competition  ruinous  li.  sccpe  developed 
in  the  eail"  twenties  and  Cf  nt  iiued  throueh 
1927  30  when,  tiie  Nation  was  enjoying  its 
alleged  greatest  period  of  prosperity.  Simply 
-•.:ted.  th-  coal  industry  wa.-^  in  economic 
Chaos  v.r.tn  the  N.itlcn  wi^i  wallowms  in 
prospentv. 

We  have  -arctedod  in  r- .-trrlr.2  rcrncmlc 
crti  -r  in  the  industry  Undi  r  'lie  Gi;f  i^y  Coal 
Art  -.vp  aie  m.iklnc  creat  pro'^i  e.ss  tovsard  the 
climiriati-.n  of  cutthr.^at  ccnipetition.  that 
!n  tho  Dfist  bankrupted  .storkholdcrs.  im- 
povernhetl  mine  worker-,  and  cnMre  mining 
communit.PS  We  are  lionet  li  th.it  under 
the  regulatory  arranc;  mt  nr  beiwe*  ri  'lit  n.  -.-- 
ernmpi.t,  the"  ccal  operators,  and  nv.r..  w^-.k- 
er-  In  v  hich  the  pvibhc  is  or  'ecttd  nv  a 
cor.sumer  counsel,  financed  Viv  a  t;  x  r :-.  the 
indu^trv.  the  industry  wid  acoieve  stabil./ed 
conditions. 

It  Is  with  a  full  rr-r.Uza'ion  of  the  poverty 
and  miserv  that  beset  the  --al  miners  of 
the  Nation  throu_:h  the  Icr.e  depression 
perirxi.  and  wh.ch  extended  m  coal  from 
1925  until  now.  that  we  are  prompted  to  be 
alert  and  cpposed  to  fliiy  uiTf'CCS.'-ary  dis- 
placement of  coal  for  production  oi  power 
and  iieat. 

What  good?  What  benefits  can  we  hope 
for  If  the  Government  Joins  with  us  on  the 
one  hand  to  stabilize  the  indu.-try  and  then 
Inim.'diately  sets  about  to  d: -place  coal  for 
the  eeneratiov  of  electricity  and  builds  a( 
waterway  as  -n  inducement  to  forei-^in  ceals? 
Foreign  production  enj.^ys  sub-idies  from 
European  governments,  both  a?  regards  pro- 
duction and  transportation.  Th'-'re  can  be 
no  c;ue.stion  but  that  the  fventualitits  of 
this  war  as  r -gards  Internaticnal  trade  and 
finance  w.U  be  such  th.it  biiser  and  better 
5U.n-enti-ins  will  be  t!ie  rulr  in  manv  foreign 
ceal-prcducmg  nations.  The  Canad.an  mar- 
ket 1.-  made  t'  order  for  such  an  uneccncm.c 
onslaught 

Canad.i  is  geotrraphically  linked  to  Ameri- 
can coal  It  is  a  natural  American  m.a-ke-.. 
American  coals  used  bv  Can  ida  are,  fc;  the 
most  part,  iran.-poi  ted  in  p.irt  cr  full  by 
water  transpi  rt, 

A  deepening  of  th  St  La.wence  Cnannel 
cannot  po^^.slbl^  help  Americ  ^n  ccal  In  low- 
ei-ed  transp.  rtati' n  costs  It  will  help  for- 
e  gn  coal  delivery  to  additional  Canadian 
p<.rts  and  save  conncctme  rf.il  hauls. 

I  ^  an*  tei  point  cut  to  the  committee  that 
followin^r  the  hist  war  it  was  the  great  hope 
of  th-?  American  coal  Inuustrv  that  we  would 
be  able  to  develop  markets  m  Central  and 
South  America  to  which  we  had  shipped  coal 
for  the  first  time  dur.ng  the  emergency. 

What  a  lesson  In  ccal  marketing  American 
coal  operators  learned 

The  discovery  v..;s  made  that  British  and 
German  diplomacy  had  m  its  grip  all  of  the 
influential  business  leaders  and  socialites  In 
these  nations  They  owned  the  docks  and 
The  lighter^,  antl.  de.-pite  the  f-ct  that  under 
n.irmil  frei^h'  ch-irees  Ame.  lean  coal  could 
be  d  hvered  cheaper,  we  could  not  meet  the 
exorbitant  dockintr  and  lighter  charges,  com- 
missions of  cliques,  and  return  loads,  all  of 
which  spel'.fd  :i:us  to  Amtrican  coal-selling 
etforts,  Thf-e  c:  r.ditioi.s  h,.ve  n<^t  been  re- 
n.  ved.  regardless  cf  what  cur  •Pollyanna" 
trade  enil^^ari>'s  rep'  rt 

It  IS  a  par-cid'X  that  it  is  at  tim^s  cheap?r 
to  run  a  ccal  nunc  at  a  measured  Ic^s  than  to 
c'ose  It  down  A  factory  can  be  locked  up.  a 
v;atchman  employee!  and  all  exrenses  pared 
down  to  taxes  and  the  watchman  s  sal&ry     It 


Is  different  «ith  a  coal  mine.  Steam  must  be 
maintained.  Water  must  be  purapea  dally. 
Roadways  atd  roof  must  be  kept  in  Lood  con- 
dition. Rock  and  slate  fails  must  be  cleared 
These  maintenance  costs  mount  into  a 
sizable  cost  per  tun.  Foreign  mines,  especially 
English,  haite  higher  maintenance  costs  based 
on  comparable  wage  rates.  Add  the  advan- 
tages of  ^ived  royalties.  subventionB  on  ^ 
production  6ik1  transportat.on,  and  you  nave 
the  answer  las  to  why  it  will  be  possible  for 
foreign  coalfc  to  be  marketed  at  a  loss  in  the 
Canadian  nparkets.  Especially  so.  when  re- 
turn leads  of  wheat,  and  manufactured  ar- 
ticles are  ta  be  had.  and  on  a  basis  that  bor- 
ders on  barter. 

We  may  ks  well  get  another  fact  fixed  In 
our  minds, I  now  as  well  as  laier  From  tlie 
present  oti^lock.  Canada  will  emerge  from 
this  war  period  better  equipped  to  compete 
with  the  UMted  States  In  many  new  fieleis  ol 
manufactuie.  We  have  already  loet  our  wneat 
and  other  gram  markets  to  Canatia.  Austial.a. 
and  the  Argentine.  Canadian  wheat  is  now 
selling  for  80  cents  the  bushel  under  Ameri- 
can wheat;.  Argentine  wheat  50  cents  under, 
while  Argentine  corn  Is  going  at  26  cents  the 
bushel,  agailnst  our  price  cf  73  cents  Ail  of 
the  wheatfgrowmg  countries  are  burdened 
with  heavj  carry-overs.  The  Rome  Institute. 
world-widS  wheat  authority,  as.serts  that  Eu- 
ropean crdps.  after  2  years  cf  war,  will  be 
normal  an^meet  all  requirements  In  1941. 

The  only  future  hcpe  we  have  of  selllnv; 
wheat  and  grains  to  other  nations  Ues  in  our 
continued  expert  subsidies,  which  mis'  be 
tipped  and'i»pped  beyond  the  point  of  rear-on- 
ablenes.^.  Otherwise  we  are  out.  The  same 
will  be  trvje  cf  lard,  edible  oils  from  cotton- 
seed and  toybeans,  meat  and  canned  goods. 
and  all  other  commodities. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  will  be  an  in- 
vitation, a  new  peril.  In  the  barter  game  lor 
other  countries  to  unload  whatever  they  have 
for  whatever  price  or  trade  arrangement  that 
can  be  n^otiated.  In  order  to  maintain  ex- 
change money  and  rates.  Lets  not  mistake 
this  certainty. 

,  THE    TAX   T.*KE 

While  other  nations  waive  royalties,  grant 
subventions  to  their  coal  Industries,  American 
coal  stands  on  its  own  resources,  and  pays 
from  75  utnis  to  $1.26  the  ton  In  direct  and 
hidden  faces,  varying  with  the  point  of  de- 
livery, and  on  industrial  and  domestic  slz-^s. 
In   the   ciiicago   market,    the    greatest   coal- 
consuming  area  In  the  world,  domestic  coals 
pay  an  avt-rage  in  direct  and  hidden  taxes  of 
$1.26  the  ton.    All  of  the  above  taxes  are  ex- 
clusive ol  Income  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducing cc»npany.  distributing  agency,  retail 
dealer,  anil  employees.    These  taxes  are  based 
on  the  19*0  tax  rates,  levied  by  all  the  tax- 
ing authofiiies,  ranging  from  property  tax  to 
sales  tax.     You  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
are  quite  aware  that  1941  will  rcgii^icr   tax- 
rate  increases  and   that  the   take   will   grow 
b.gger  and  bigger  in  the   Immediate  future. 
Reduce<l   to   kilowatt-hours,   the   tax   take 
means  tlmt  on  a  basis  of  from  1  pound  to 
1  40  pounds  of  coal  being  required  to  generate 
a  kilowatt-hour,  that  each  kilowatt-hour  pro- 
duced by  coal  nets  In  tax  revenue  from  one- 
thirtieth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  in  taxes  for 
some  tax  agency. 

The  tak  alone  from  the  railroad  freight- 
dollar  on  coal  ranges  from  20  to  30  cents  the 
ton. 

Public  litillties  consumed  53,000.000  tens  of 
ccal  In  i941,  which  netted  a  minimum  cf 
$39,000.0010  In  taxes.  The  total  tax  lor  bitu- 
minous ctal  In  1940  was  at  least  8475.000.000. 
which  Includes  domestl"  sizes  and  sales  taxes 
levied  th#reon. 

Instead  of  creating  another  billion-dollar 
cbhgatlcf  upon  which  the  already  overbur- 
dened tafccpayers  will  have  tc-pay  interest 
charges — «in  Investment '  upon  uhlch  they 
will  recelt-e  no  taxes  in  return,  and  which  will 
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never  be  gelf-llquldatlne — why  not  use  coal 
to  provide  whatever  additional  electric  power 
may  be  required? 

You  gentiem.en  of  the  committee  will  un- 
doubtedly ..gree  that  we  are  {;olng  to  need 
more  and  more  taxes  to  pay  the  carrying 
charges  en  the  debt  that  1?  piling  up. 

The  hidden  and  direct  taxes  levied  on  ccal 
produced  and  sold  are  by  no  means  all  the 
taxes  derived  from  the  Industry.  For  let  It 
be  known  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  tax 
collector  stretches  out  to  "pluck"— apaln  by 
direct  and  hidden  taxes — at  east  one-fifth 
of  all  the  wages  paid  mine  workers,  super- 
visory and  clerical  forces,  as  w>ll  as  all  other 
salaries  necessary  to  the  operiting  and  dis- 
tribution set-up,  that  must  be  met  out  ol 
the  moneys  received  fn  m  coal  sales 

The  wage  load  fc  r  all  parties  to  the  pay 
roll  In  ceal.  except  the  retailers,  will  average 
around  $1  75  the  ton.  Roughly,  this  wculd 
mean  that  In  the  spending  ot  their  wages 
the  men  employed  In  the  coal  industry  would 
supply  the  tax  collectors  with  approximately 
35  cents  the  ton  On  453.C00.(tO0  tons  of  coal 
the  outgo  wage-spending  tax>s  would  total 
:i75.000,or0.  which  added  to  the  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million  of  other  direct  and 
hidden  taxes  make=  a  gr.^nd  total  of 
$632.    jO.OOO 

American  tax  cofTers  benefit  by  the  levy  of 
all  these  taxes  on  all  ccal  expo'ted  to  Canada. 
From  the  ten  to  fourteen  million  tons 
shipped  to  Canada  annually,  cur  tax  agencies 
are  enriched  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
million  dollars. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  make  an  Inquiry. 

Why  is  It  that  public  ofBcla  s,  hell-bent  on 
fighting  public  utilities,  seldom,  if  ever,  think 
in  terms  cf  municipal  or  Gcvcrnmrnt  steam- 
power  generating  plants— with  ccal  as  the 
basic  fuel— when  they  launch  these  sporadic 
attacks  on  utility  rates? 

Is  there  something  about  the  political  pro- 
posal cf  using  coal  to  generate  electricity  that 
makes  the  preposition  of  Government  cwmer- 
ship  and  operation  lose  its  ap oeal? 

Certainly  there  Is  at  hand  sufficient  engi- 
neering opinion  to  warrant  the  Installation 
of  coal-powered  steam  plants  as  against  all 
other  fuels,  as  well  as  most  water-power  de- 
velopments, as  being  the  mcs'.  eccncmical  of 
operation  and  the  least  exp'.'nsive  of  con- 
struction. There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
ccal  being  the  most  economical  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 

SPENDING    HAS    A   LIMITATION    SOMEWHERE 

Somewhere  along  the  line  of  endeavor  we 
must  face  the  sad  realities  of  present-day 
spending.  The  unthinking  may  be  misled  by 
propaganda  that  attempts  to  convey  the 
notion  of  our  never-ending  atility  to  keep  up 
our  spending  spree.  But  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  history  of  this  Nation,  belies  such 
a  fallacy.  Our  Federal  Gov«rnm.€nt  is  new 
spending  one-fourth  of  the  r  ational  Income. 
Spending  great  sums  of  money— borrowed 
money— will  increase  employ:  aent.  but  it  will 
not  produce  stability,  nothing  self-liquidat- 
ing. In  the  -nd,  the  workingman  will  pay 
the  cost.  Ther"  will  be  no  focling  as  to  where 
the  pay-off  will  come  from. 

There  Is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves  about 
fiscal  miracles.  Especially  when  they  are 
touted  as  the  "real  McCoy"  by  war-production 
sponsors  to  salve  the  public  of  newly  discov- 
ered economic  protective  mea<^ures.  based  up- 
on an  additional  grant  of  lef;lslatlve  author- 
ity 

The  aftermath  of  the  present  war  may  find 

the  whole  world  on  a  semtbaiter  bas's.  which 

might    last   for    many    years   to    come.     We 

may   be   forced    into  an   international   gypsy 

I      horse-trading  economy— who  knows? 

IMPr     YM'NT 

For  every  ton  of  ccal  dis]  laced  by  water 
power,  one  man  loses  t  da"  's  work.  Such 
are  the  findings  cf  thc^e  w!  .  have  ferreted 
the  economic  loss  In  employment  The  find- 
ing Is  based  on  research  by  coal  associations 
tracing    the    employnient    involved    In    pro- 
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ducing,  tra:.-p  rtii  e  aid  distributing  coal 
to  the  ultima le  c  a.>un.r  r  The  ratio  is  high- 
er in  anthracite 

There  Is  a  great  hue  and  cry  at  present 
about  the  2  OCO  COO  man-days  alleged  to  have 
been  lost  in  defense  Industries  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1941  What  about  the  loss 
of  13.000.000  man-days  If  our  Canadian  coal 
marketf  are  lost  for  good?  Will  these  same 
anxious  folks,  who  publicly  criticize  now, 
these  same  folks  whose  concern  about  the 
public  welfare  lies  dormant  for  the  most  part 
between  wars,  be  as  Insistent  and  appealing 
In  the  cause  of  employment  for  the  men  who 
Stand  to  lose  from  five  to  fifty  million  man- 
days  the  year,  if  the  St  Lawrence  turns  out  to 
be  all  that  its  sponsors  prophesy? 

Shall  we  purpc?ely  plan  tc  Increase  unem- 
ployment? Shall  we  provide  the  m.akln;?s  to 
multiply  the  woes  cf  the  workingman  when 
the  war  is  terminated? 

Projjcrly  and  thoroughly  unmasked  the 
pending  St.  Lawrence  project  will  not  stand 
the  light  of  careful  and  penetrating  exami- 
nation 

Nobody  seems  to  know  whether  Canada  is 
going  to  ante  or  not  Canada  can  re  nege  with- 
out impairing  its  honor  There  is  nothing  in 
the  proposal  that  makes  It  compulsory  forc- 
ing Canada  to  take  part,  or  to  spend  any 
money  In  fact,  those  who  should  be  m  the 
know  assert  that  Canada  Is  just  a  party  to 
the  proposal  at  this  time  as  a  wartime  favor— ^ 
window  dressing  In  order  that  the  projects 
sponsors  might  be  better  fortified  to  befuddle 
the  American  people 

Furthermore  no  one  seems  to  know  what 
the  ultimate  cost  will  be  There  cannot  be 
at  this  time  a  rigid  control  of  prices  on  mate- 
rials and  servicers  We  cannot  halt  for  the 
building  time  required  the  Inflationary  trend 
In  prices.  Prices  are  steadily  mounting  and 
will  continue  upward  gVTations  Engineering 
dreams  and  fancies  recognize  no  bounoarles 
cr  limitaticns  when  they  hook  the  public 
purse  as  a  backlog  angel 

COST    OF    COAL    IN    MANt-T  ^  -TTT-E 

Political  discussion  of  wattr-pcwLr  devel- 
opments and  the  general  attack  on  utilities 
have  confused  the  public  mind  as  regards  the 
cost  of  coal  in  the  production  of  electricity, 
as  well  as  all  other  American  manufacture 
Industrialists  and  railroads  always  emitted  a 
loud  yelp  alx)ut  coal  prices  being  Increased  a 
few  cents  the  ton.  Generally  ppesklng,  the 
public  has  been  misled  Into  believing  .hat  a 
'0-cent-th€-ton  Increase  free  on  board  the 
mine  on  coal  means  nijny  dollars  increase  In 
the  selling  pries  cf  an  automobile  and  pro- 
portionate price  advances  on  all  other  manu- 
factured articles. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Edison  Instuuie  ad- 
mitted that  if  all  the  coal  consumed  in  the 
generation  of  electricity,  plus  freight  rates 
averaging  arcund  $4  50  the  ton  delivered, 
were  eliminated  as  a  ccst  factor  on  household 
consumers'  electric  bills,  that  the  annual  sav- 
ings to  the  average  householder  would  not 
be  more  than  $1  20  annually. 

The  cost  of  coal,  to  coal-burning  railroads. 
Is  only  3  8  percent  of  gross  revenue  In  auto- 
mobile manufacture,  the  cost  Is  .0019  perccrt 
to  the  wholesale  selling  price;  agricultural 
Implements,  0038  percent,  and  in  steel,  less 
than  4  percent  cf  the  selling  price.  Eliminat- 
ing steel  and  cement,  the  composite  cost  of 
coal  for  all  manufactured  products  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  Is  only  0054  percent  of  the 
average  wholesale  selling  prices 

This  shewing  of  Infinitesimal  cost  of  coal 
for  fuel  and  power  utilized  In  manufacture 
and  In  besting,  lighting,  and  transportation. 
should,  in  our  opinion,  invite  far-visloned 
statesmen  and  Industrialists  to  aid  in  the 
development  and  enlarged  use  of  ccal  Cer- 
tainly, the  basic  industry  of  coal  offers  to 
American  transportation,  to  American  work- 
ing men,  directly  and  indirectly,  so  much  em- 
ployment, and  tax  revenue  to  the  mtiltiple 
tax  collecting  agencie 


rn.r.^  .'.N-DA  a?.'D  pkfsst'ke 

The  stupidity  of  G^vt  inir.ei.t-iijenr;,  p'.p- 
aganda  In  support  of  the  St  Lawit  i.cr  pr.  u  .  t, 
and  the  method  of  prcscntinen; .  is  alnu  .-t 
unbelievable 

I  want  to  take  this  occatlcn  tc  [artially 
analyze  the  silly  statement  intrcduced  by 
Chairman  Olds,  of  the  United  States  lower 
Commission,  Ju&t  as  Srcrcary  Kennedy,  of 
the  United  Mine  Weirkers.  began  to  tei^tlfy 
before  this  committee  It  was  well-timed 
and  In  line  with  all  other  propaganda  tit- 
tempts  of  certain  Government  brand  es  to 
discredit  all  persons  oSfe'ing  unfavorable 
testimony  against  the  wateiway  protect 

The  United  Mine  Workers  insi.-t  that  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  St  Lawrence  project 
will  displace  coal  We  contend  that  for  evi  ry 
2,090  kilowatt-hours  produc-o  by  thi6  project, 
1  ton  of  coal  will  be  dispWe  t  d 

We  further  insist  that  t!,-  p  \v(r  •(  ix  iieii- 
erated  by  this  project  can  be  ;  :  ouc  ■  d  mure 
cheaply  by  coal  in  steam  plhi.i.-, 
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omy  can  111  afford 
stymie  Its  progress 


that  American  econ- 

to  do  anvthlng  which  will 
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Mr.  L.-WIBERT.'^ON  Mr  Speaker. 
boys  in  camp,  if  yon  cannot  write  y:ur 
Congressman,  be  sui'^  lo  wiiie  your 
mother. 

The  House  niaily  .^avrd  the  country, 
even  if  the  ccu:.':\  ciiu  net  v\ant  ic  be 
saved. 

The  one-fifih  who  are  fcr  war  call  the 
fcur-fifihs  who  are  against  war  the  fifth 
column." — Lmdberfth 

The  Japs  fail  to  jet  Mr  Hu'l'.-  id  a  of 
acgression  after  seem?  ou:  tx'tnsin  to 
the  Northef.st  and  the  West  irui  cur 
threat  to  the  Southeast. 

The  202  15  a  hint  to  th'  w  lid  that  we 
hr.ve  the  semblance  cl  a  dt-mjCiacy  yet, 
and  that  George  \Va.shir.gtrn  ft  ill  Lvis 
in  the  hearts  of  many. 

I  give  this  promise  to  Kansa.'^  Fi;.-'  Dis- 
trict people:  Thdl  if  Willkie  heads  ihe 
R. 'publican  ticket  in  '44  my  nime  wUl 
not  be  on  it.     I  can  slop  hrp.^  aRam, 

Our  bowing  out  gives  tht  l:f-(.-?ir.2  in  cf 
cotton  and  wheat  and  gi\'  -  1  ;  k  to  the 
grower  without  penalty  the  avrragr  yuld 
and  the  right  to  feed  iho  surplus. 

The  fact  that  a  third  of  the  oppc.>;nrn 
to  the  extension  of  Army  .'^'"ivice  was  from 
the  east  side  of  the  center  aisle  ;-hou:d  bi 
an  answer  to  the  chaige  of  panisansh.p 

The  15-year-cld,  un.^haver.  .'^on  of  Cn- 
gressman  Ervson  speak.s  ui'h  'h^  G,  v- 
ernor  and  an  ex-Governor  ol  South  Can- 
Una  in  behalf  of  his  lather  at  joint  inct  t- 
Ings  for  the  senatorial  election  S' t)- 
tembe:  3. 

It  ccme.s  l!":r,  gr  d  au'li-'iiiy  that  60 
chaplains  are  to  be  sent  to  Iceland.  Rf  em- 
ulations now  call  .'or  1.200  men  per  chap- 
lain. Do  you  suppose  the  Cicwn  Prince 
or  any  of  hi.';  brothers  will  winter  there? 

The  Canada  Parliament  ha.s  adjourned 
and  gone  home.     They  have  only  a  4- 
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mon!h>'  rT.'^rnpMr-n  and  cnly  for  heme 
duty,  and  !hf  y  havr-  declared  war.  Ens- 
land  1."^  pravme  f-^r  the  prcdipal  sen  down 
here  lo  nturn  and  do  seme  fighting. 


The  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.SAMHOBBS 

OF    KIAZA'SIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdnctday.  August  13.  1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE  C    CARLISLE 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr  Spt  nker,  und(  r  !•  ave 
to  •xtrnri  my  remark.^  in  the  Rf.^  oro  I 
include  th.j  following  poem  by  Hoiwct  C. 
Caili--le, 


THE     1:NITED    ST\TIS 

Hf  re '?  to   the  N>irth     tiic  imutM-inl  Ni.  nh — 

Rirh  In  rP'-rurce'-  of  wonderful  wirth — 
Out  from  uho-e  }.':rt.^  pn?^-;  perpcttially  f^  r'h 

Ships  f;  all  part.K  of  fic  tu:l.Ad  e.irt;.. 
BtMnn«    our    multiplied    produc's    afar— 

W:d-ii!iu   bii^infss  and  fiifh^'";!:-:   trado —    j 
A;. (I    bri;:L::Mi'    hark     frpc    from    prr.l.-    of    \s\..t. 

Earths,  f  :ri  lun  l:ta--i<re^  m  endU'>s  iarut'.e 

L<  n^   hn^    'he   Ncrth.    ■neat}.   O'.d   Glory    un-    j 
furlfd  I 

Fondly  been  favored,  Indeed,  by  t!u   fate'=—    ] 
Thru  hiT  the  foreign  comm- rce  t.f  the  world 

Fcllc'As  the   lead  of  the  United  States; 
For  .'h-'    re-p'iis-ive,   with   miHlon.-^    untold. 

From    her   >-ccure    ln<'XhausTibU>   chest. 
T)iru  her  own  Wall   Street,   ha.s   largely   cc  li- 
tre lied 

Trarii'  m   the  Ea-t   a:id   the  Scu'h   and   the 

Wt.st 

Here's  to  the  North — the  Imperial  North  — 
Whin    peace    is    thrcntened   by    runurs   of 
war*, 
Brnveiy.  but  caiitmusly.  rushes  she  iL.rili 
Utidcr    the    gleam    of    tl;e    SHip<.s    and    tl;e 
Stars 
Yet.  at   the  feet  of  tl'.e  Oodde?,s  of  Peace. 
Hutiiblv     and     meekly     she     watch'--"     .'lul 
wan.* — 
For.  all  her  power  and  prestisze  would  cea.^o 
Shuuld     peace    depart     from     the     United 
States 

Here'.«  to  the  Eiii=t — to  the  cultural  East  — 
Ix^veland  of   learninp.   and  Edtn  of   art — 
Pride  of  the  preacber  and  pn  phcl  and  pnest — 
Made  tor   the   mind    and  designed   tor   the 
heart  - 
Here,  ihroush  the  years,  have  .America  s  youth. 
Treading   the   trails   that    the   ma.~tfr>    have 
t  rod . 
Drunk     from     the     unfailing     fountains     of 
truth- 
Fed  from  the  eterr.al  tables  of  God. 

Here  educatic!.  ?  flag  first  wa?  unfurled, 

Laughing  illiterate  folly  to  -corn- 
Here  in  the  wilrts  of  the  young  western  world 

Youni:  education  s  sch'.xil  system  was  born. 
Though  intellectual  progress  advanced 

Slowly  at  first,  her  advancement  was  sure. 
For  -tier  hich  standard.*  were  nchly  enhaiicrd 

By  her  lite  motto.    Live,  learn,  and  enaure." 

Here  s  to  the  East— to  the  cultural  East— 

Intellfct  rules  In  this  wonderful  realm — 
Wisdom    through    knowledge    Is    greatly    In- 
creastd. 
Alwayv    wheu   cliaracltfrs   tiand   holds   the 
helm. 


When  universities  learn  tc  rut    first. 

Charact<r's  charm  -the  true  fixer  of  fates — 
Cr.me  in  h;u'h  plac  s    despised  and  dispersed. 

Will  cease  to  be  m  the  United  States 

Here  s  to  the  Wt:-'; — to  the  great  boundless 
Wes:— 

Wcndtirul  =ecti'.n.  too  va-t  to  be  known — 
Richly  endowed,  and  ahui.tl.ir.tly  blessed 

With  Nature's  choicest  tr-  .r  ic.r,-  m  stone — 
Here    fruits    and    flwer-,    -ref-     =:rasses,    and 

gra;l:s — 

Animal^,  reptiit!-,   fi-h,  m-ects,  and  birds — 
Praines    ai.d    deserts,    and    mountainfi    and 
plain-  - 
Are  too  sublime  tc  be  pictures  m  words. 

Civil. ZdUon  ha=  b.-.rtly  beeun 

Th,s  Wonder  rt. ^I'^n  of  wealth  tc  explore — 
All  she  is  d.  ir.B,  like  all  she  has  dene. 

Leaves  the  b.\,'  pr  jbleni  unsolved,  as  of  yore. 
Wh'- le     gei.eiatici.^     have     sprung     up.     and 
passed, 

Gc-uiK  the  '.vay  all  the  others  have  gone, 
Sir.ce  the  £.':•  ..'.  We.-' — inconceivably  vast — 

To  the  hist  piuiieirs  c;.me  to  be  known. 

Here's   to    the    Wet  —  tc    the    great    boundless 
We^r  — 

Measureless  in  h.  r  pr'  spective  advance — 
Wcr-.derfui  bart:aii.,  the  bippest  and  best — 

Mo.-t    of    it    bcuL'ht    for    .i    pittance    from 
France 
Lor-.K  as  cr  ntmues  naankind  to  increase — 

L(  r.-r  as  ptsttrity's  seed  pre  pagates — 
There  will  be  room  for  more  lovers  of  peace 

In  the  treat  We't  of  the  United  States. 

Here  s    to    the    S:utli— ti.    the    sweet    sunny 

South  — 
Known    as   tlie    Union  5   lUcep'rable  child — 
Home  of    the   sO'.tis   from   pr  ..-perity  s   m>  ulh. 


Sung  tlircugh  the  North  and  the  Ei^st  and 
the  West — 
And    through    the    South    of     the     United 

atates. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


On    which    t!it     fates 
s-miled— 


.\e 


frequently 


Land  where  the  voice  of  variety  sptaks 
Into  existence  all  shades  of  design, 

Purpi.  ?ed    b\    N,-. •lire,   which    anxiously  seeks. 
Through  each  cr'atu^n.  to  please  Divine. 


breath    ol 


l^e 


thr 


.irfh 


,e    sinimenng 
tlie    sun  s     silver 


faniiid     b\     tlie 
breeze. 

Sifting     along 
gleam, 
Tremolmgly    "Ahisperiug   soi  gs    to   the   trets. 

Soft  a^  the  silence  of  menory's  dream — 
Sure  as  the  ebb  -ind  the  flow  of  the  tide — 

Smoothly  the  .S*  uth  In  her  majesty  moves 
On  toAvard  eternity's  time-end  divide. 

Led   by    the   ipirit    which   justice   approves. 


Here' 


uth— to    the    sweet    sunny 


to    'ne 
&  u'h  - 
Sect. on  where  summer  instinctively  dwells; 
Wiur-  kindly  words  flow  from  many  a  mouth, 
FYesh  from  m>'  heart's  in*  xhauslible  wells; 
Where,  truly,  f.ii'h    hope   ai  d  charity  rest; 

Where  hospital:' y  opens  her  gates; 
Wh  re    all    is    biighttst    aid    sweetest    and 
best— 
This  is  the  S   u:h  of   the   United   Slates. 

Here's  tr   the  State? — to  the  United  States — 

Greatest  Republic  existent  on  earth 
On  wh<  m  the  world  m  expectancy  waits 

FcT   s<i.fety   signals    and   C!  unsels   of   w.^rth. 
L(Hg  may  she  live  as  the  safeguard  of  peace. 

Leading  the  fight  for  suppression  of  wars. 
Over  the  world  m.ay  her  prtstige  Increase 

As  she  lifts  higher  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars. 


tst  lonesome  gueat, 
pn^phet  or  priest. 


Until  the  s;iave  claims  it.-  1. 

Burie!.  uiisten.  witlicut 
Until   the   sun   sinks  at    la.-t   in   the   west. 

Never  aga.n  te^  arist'  m  tiic  e.i.-" 
Until  the  ni'Vjn  h..s  bt^cn  cr.aru;id  .nto  bleed. 

Until  the  ocean  has  scattered  his  bars. 
Until   the   .-kv    h.u-  o:ii.»psed   witli   a   thud. 

May  we  b«.'  true  tc  tlie  St:. pes  and  the  Stars. 

Here's  to  the  S'ates — tc  the  United  States — 
Half  of  whc.se  greatness  wiU  never  be  told. 

Time,  in  her  station,  apparently,  waits. 
That   she   may   never    nc    never,   grow  old. 

On  past  the  better    ar.d  up  toward  the  tiest. 
Is  her  one  slogan,  approved  by  the  Fatep, 


Three  South  Dakota  Editors  H?ve 
j  Their  Say 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

I  OF  SOtriH   D.'.KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IWednesday.  August  13,  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  well  over 
50  percent  of  America  live  on  the  farm 
or  in  communities  of  5.000  people  or  le.sii. 
To  understand  the  true  heart  of  America 
and  to  keep  in  tune  with  the  sound 
thinking  of  people  who  form  the  real 
backUone  of  this  great  Republic,  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  knew  what  is  In 
the  htfearts  and  minds  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans  who  are  not  city  dwell- 
ers, probably  the  best  way  to  know  what 
these  Americans  are  thinking  and  feel- 
ing these  days  is  to  examine  the  home- 
town papers  which  they  read. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  at- 
tention herewith  to  three  editorials  on 
the  iriternational  situation  published  oy 
the  able  editors  of  three  of  our  typical 
weekly  newspapers  of  South  Dakota. 
The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  Al  J.  Adams, 
of  atisseton,  S.  Dak.,  who  presents  a 
thought-provoking  editorial  on  the  four 
freedoms: 

|lh-om  the  Sisseton  (S   Dak  )  Courier) 

THE    FOtJR    FREEDOMS 

Thtre  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
"four*  freedoms"  outlined  by  President  Roose- 
velt jome  time  ago,  freedoms  which  embrace 
priviifges  for  which  every  Intelligent  human 
betn^  must  long.  These  four  freedoms  In- 
cluda  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re'.lgicn, 
frecdpm  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 
They;  are  freedoms  which  all  of  us  must  en- 
dorsei  although  there  has  yet  no  way  been 
founi  by  which  all  of  them  may  be  enjoyed 
by  e^ery  persa^i.  even  In  the  freest  country 
In  thfe  world.  Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  religion  we  all  have.  Freedom  from  want 
and  Ireedom  from  fear  have  not  yet  come  to 
all  oi  us.  The  economic  state  of  the  Nation 
duriog  the  past  dozen  years  indicates  tow 
true  is  this  statement. 

B'jt  the  discussion  of  the  four  freedoms 
has  pecome  so  general  that  they  bid  fair  to 
take  the  place  of  President  Wilson's  Four- 
teen ;Polnts  enunciated  during  the  last  World 
War-1-and  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  Aimlstice 
was  tigned. 

Trte  four  freedoms  are  eminently  desirable 
for  0veryone.  everywhere  But  they  cannot 
be  put  over  by  a  crusade  of  knights  in  shin- 
ing irmor.  They  cannot  be  assured  for  peo- 
ple e^-erywhere  through  the  droning  of  bomb- 
ers aind  the  booming  of  cannon. 

Wir  always  brings,  not  the  four  freedoms 
but  the  four  destroyers — death,  famine,  pes- 
tilence, and  collapse. 

The  four  freedoms  have  never  been  forced 
upoij  any  people  by  force  of  arms.  We 
fought  the  last  war  to  preserve  democracy  for 
the  "world.  The  result  was  communism  In 
Russia,  nazl-ism  in  Germany,  fascism  In 
Italy,  and  a  dozen  or   more   little   dicatcr- 
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shipB  scattered  over  the  continent  of  Europe 
Our  Involvement  in  the  war  did  not  destroy 
the  freedom  •'^f  speech  and  the  freedom  of 
worship  which  our  Censtltution  guarantees. 
but  it  certainly  in  the  long  run.  contributed 
nothing  to  cur  freedom  from  fear 

Joining  tn  a  crusade  to  enforce  the  four 
freedoms  on  a  continent  where  human  life 
and  material  wealth  are  new  being  destroyed 
day  after  day,  would  not  establish  the  four 
freedoms  over  there  but  would  endanger  them 
in  America  Freed,  m  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  religion  might  survive  unless  we  forgot  the 
reverence  due  our  Constitution,  but  certainly 
freedom  from  want  nnd  freedom  from  fear 
would  be  assured  us  fcy  Joining  m  European 
military  adventure 

Mr.  Spenkor.   the   second  editorial  is 
written  by  J.   G    Nord'-tth.  editor   and 
publisher  of  the  Emery  En' c:p.i.<^e.     Like  ' 
otlier  South   Dakota  editor.^.  Mr.  Nord-    j 
seth  lias  no  likme  for  naz:-.^ni.  fascism,   | 
or  communism,  and  like  most  editors  of  [ 
the  State  he  dii^approves  of  any  program 
or  subtcrf'jee  wi^ich   wouH   a::,t!n  cau.'^e 
our  boys  to  fKlit  and  die  en  fcie;?n  battle 
fronts. 

[From  the  Frr.'-rv  (S  Dak  )  Enterprise] 

A   NF-.K    A     E    F  ? 

It  is  becoming  moie  and  more  evident  that 
despite  preelection  pledges,  we  are  drifting 
nearer  and  iicarer  to  a  shooting  war.  The 
United  States,  with  Great  Britain,  has  as- 
sumed joint  control  of  Iceland  It  is  revealed 
that  American  workmen  are  busy  helping  to 
construct  bases  In  northern  Ireland  Our 
patrol  boats  are  said,  on  good  authority,  to 
have  dropped  depth  bombs  of  warning  to 
German  submarines. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  our  military 
authorities  that  the  law  be  repealed  limiting 
the  service  of  draftees  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  Is  said  that  the  circumstances 
may  suddenly  arise  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  send  these  boys  to  foreign  lands.  In  view 
of  all  this  it  may  'je  well  to  recall  an  address 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  on  October  2'6. 

1939  He  is  quoted  as  stating: 

"In  and  out  of  Congress  we  have  heard 
craters  and  commentators  and  others  beating 
their  breasts  and  proclaiming  against  sending 
the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  That.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  label  as  one  of  the  wcrst  fakes  in  cur- 
rent history.  It  is  a  deliberate  setting  up  of 
an  imaginary  bogeyman.  The  simple  truth 
Is  that  no  person  in  any  responsible  place  in 
the  national  administration  in  Washington, 
or  In  any  State  government,  or  in  any  city 
goverment.  or  in  any  county  government,  has 
ever  suggested  In  any  shape,  manner,  or  form 
the  remotest  possibility  of  sending  the  boys 
of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  That  is  why  I  label  that 
argument    a   shameless   and    dishonest    fake." 

Since  the  address  from  which  this  para- 
graph was  taken  was  delivered  at  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  forum,  a  year  before  the 

1940  election,  it  cannot  be  dismissed  as  cam- 
paign oratory,  and  we  are  not  inferring  that 
the  President  would  desire  this  to  be  done. 
And  In  a  fireside  chat  delivered  Dccem.ber  29. 
1940.  the  President  was  quoted  in  press  re- 
leases as  stating: 

•  There  is  no  demand  for  sending  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  outside  our  own 
borders.  There  Is  no  Intention  by  any  mem- 
ber of  your  Government  to  send  such  a  force. 
You  can,  therefore,  nail  any  talk  about  send- 
ing armies  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth." 

We  take  the  President  at  his  word 

The  third  editorial  i.';  from  the  T.arnlin 
Coun^'  Herald -En^prpri<-c.  cwncd  and 
editpd  by  Casper  Nchner,  of  Hayti,  S. 
Dak  Like  most  South  Dakota  tditors, 
Mr,  Nohn'  r  cwn.s  and  operates  hi.s  own 
newsptiP'T  and  lia-s  to  an.'^-.ver  only  to  his 
own    c-Jn^ciencc   and  coiiform    with   his 


i 


own  conviction-  Ir.  detcrmininc  his  edi- 
torial policy.  Mr  Nihner  i.s  a  true  Amer- 
ican with  courage  to  .speak  hi.'=  con- 
victions and  With  a  background  of  in- 
formation which  pivcs  wc-pht  to  his 
opinions, 

(F"'rom  the  Hamlin  County  (S   D..V.  )   Hcrnld- 
Entcrpnsc  1 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  plea  for  re- 
tention of  selective-service  men  beyond  their 
12-month  training  period,  declared  Monday 
that  the  danger  to  the  United  States  today 
was  Infinlteiy  greater  than  It  was  a  year 
ago.  He  did  not  say  how  the  danger  had 
become  aggravated  over  the  year,  but  he  had 
nc  need  to.  All  who  heard  him  or  read  his 
statement  knew  that  the  situation  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  a  foreign  policy  that  has 
done  nothing  to  keep  the  Nation  out  of 
Europe's  embrogllo  and  instead  has  done 
everything  to  put  us  In.  Nor  did  the  Presi- 
dent Indicate  In  his  speech  the  extent  of  the 
Nation's  progress  In  preparedness.  He  did 
not  say  how  much  of  the  newly  produced 
defense  equipment  was  going  to  our  own 
defense  and  how  much  was  being  diverted 
to  Britain,  or  whether  any  real  effort  was 
being  made  to  arm  ourselves  adequately  to 
meet  any  threatened  Invasion. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  emergency  is  so 
acute  as  to  require  us  to  break  our  pledge  to 
the  service  men  then  also  It  should  be  our 
primary  eflo'-t  to  look  to  our  own  immediate 
preparedness  first  The  truth  is  that  contrary 
tc  American  desires  or  interests  the  Nation 
has  been  edged  inch  by  Inch  Into  wtir  the 
while  our  people  have  been  kept  In  the  dark 
or  deluged  as  to  the  administration  Inten- 
tions, imtll  now  we  stand  upon  the  threshold 
or  war.  confused,  disorganized,  and  largely 
unprepared  but  nontheless  committed  to 
contribute  American  manpower  and  resources 
lo  another  futile  effort  to  swing  the  balance 
tn  Europe's  age-old  economic  struggle  When 
the  full  story  of  our  undercover  activity  to 
Involve  the  Naf-r.  i=  finally  told,  it  will  prove 
a  sordid,  disillusi   :.i;...-  tale.  Indeed 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  board  of  directors  or 
business  policies  determine  the  editorial 
content  of  the  weekly  newspaper  of 
America.  Mostly  owned  by  the  men  who 
rcit  them,  they  reflect  the  .sentiments  of 
their  communities  and  of  their  editors 
with  candor  and  clanty.  It  is  a  good 
practice  for  all  of  u.-  the.sc  d^vs  to  read 
the  home-town  newspapers  which  circu- 
late in  the  homes  of  well  over  half  the 
citizens  of  .A.inerica  They  may  not  be  as 
sensational  oi  a:-  fan.icus  as  the  great 
metropolitan  newspapers  but  in  the  ap- 
feregate  they  arc  read  by  a  ereat  many 
more  people  and  ilvir  editorial  influence 
is  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  the 
impersonal  papers  of  metropolitan  areas. 


Germany  Improving  Danube  for  Military 
Purposes 
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irrm-.  h^.cm  s  will.son  rich.ards 


The  Marine  News 
.Veu-  Yc-K.  \    y  ,  Juli,  7   ::-4i. 
Ti.e  Honorable  J  isefh  J    M.^-Nsriti-D 

;/  ■:.  ^c  i.  '  R  -p'!  scn'.ti'.::  e  v 
Wu.'.'i-.'ighr,,  D    C 

My  Dlar  CcNuEEssman  ;  Y.u  will  he  Inter- 
ested, we  are  sure,  in  this  further  Inlorniation 
with  respect  to  the  great  value  the  eSicicnt 
Germans  place  In  waterways 

In  the  April  30  Issue  of  tlic  Sca:.d:r:nv;an 
Shipping  Gazette,  winch  reached  us  almost 
6  weeks  late,  it  is  stated  tl.  •.•  — 

"The  port  of  Vienna  is  t.  h.  i.,aie  a  center 
Of  greater  shipping  activity  Beiure  ti.c  w.tr 
cnly  about  1.000,000  tons  ul  caigo  was  Ii.ri- 
dled  via  the  port  of  Vienna,  but  now  \,:\^q 
quays  are  under  construction  Tlie  recjvnre- 
n.<  nts  caused  by  the  war  and  future  plans 
have  given  rise  to  the  great  Danube  projects 
Next  to  the  Volga  River,  ilic  Danube  is  the 
longest  river  of  Europe.  Its  length  heme  2,9u0 
kilometers  (the  Rhine  being  1.320  kuon.e- 
ters).  The  Government  of  the  Reich  has 
purchased  3  Danublan  shipping  companies, 
so  that  they  now  dispose  of  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total  Danublan  lighter  fle<  t  of  1.500.- 
000  tons.  Many  lighters  arc  under  construc- 
tion, only  2  types  being  used — one  of  1000 
tons,  yie  other  an  oil  llciitcr  ol  800  tjiis 
The  river  is  bei:.^'  re^ti.iitt'  Its  smallest 
depth  being  only  2  n.tt'i-  v.;.rre  it  will  be 
dredged,  and  rocks  r:re  tc  be  Masted  away 
8o  that  the  depth  will  bo  2-,  nctt'rs  The 
most  dangerous  point  in  tin  D.iii  be  is  the 
fall  through  the  Iron  Gate — the  pass  In  the 
Transylvaniaii  Alps  between  Vienna  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Here  an  ciiornicus  l.ick  will  take 
the  speed  off  the  fall  and  at  the  same  lime 
the  current  will  be  utili5">d  by  an  electric- 
power  station  to  produce  7d  C>00  000  kilowatts. 
Another  project  is  for  a  w  utrway  to  tlie  coal 
fields  of  upper  Silesia,  si.  that  t!ie  lighters 
can  go  up  the  Danube  with  grain  from  the 
Balkans  and  return  with  coal.  The  new 
canal  is  to  go  from  the  upper  Oder  in  upper 
Silesia  almost  to  Vienna,  and  it  is  to  be 
finished  In  3  or  4  years  " 

We  reaffirm  that  America  hfts  the  greatest 
potential  inland  and   intracoastBl   waterway 
system  on  earth;  development  and  expansion 
could  make  it  a  priceless  natior.al  asset 
Yours  very  truly. 

S    Wti.lson  T-:i'  hards    finer. 


Tolerance  and  National  Defeast 
/      ____  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

IN  T::E  .'iENATE  OF   lliE   UNTIED    STATES 


/ 


Thursday.  Augu  !  14.  1941 


Ml  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  u:.d' r 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followir.g  letter; 


/ 


ADDRESS  BY  CH.\PLAIN  MAURICE  S 
ifHEEHY 

—       ! 

^!i  HERRING.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the"  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress by  Lt  Comdr  Maurice  S.  Sheehy. 
chaplain  of  the  Na\al  Air  Station  at 
Jacksonville.  Fia  ,  delivered  over  the  Co- 
lumbia network  on  Au^-ust  9.  iy4L 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

My  apology  tor  speaking  at  a  moment 
when  feelings  a'e  at  a  hieh  pitch,  when  peo- 
ple who  love  peace  are  called  either  pro-Nazis 
er  warmongers,  depending  upon  the  meant 
by   Which   pc.-.ce   is   tc   be   as-^ured,   Is  simply 
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th;i.-   F-.ve  t!r.'.e«=  during  -lie   o  ur-e   gJ   a  few    ■ 
v.r'ks  r.  WPS  mv  duty    a>  th'i:   cr.apU.;:;.  to    i 
U-.  ■•    vcu:-.-   rr..'n   'e.rlbly  ii.^ired   lao>   the 
p,,cMb'.':uv    nf    dea'h       It    is    r.ot    a    plti.-^a:.t 
jH;,-  .  -o  '■Pf  a  voun?  r..:u:  d,f    even  whc  :■•  he 
d'o.-'n    M-.p   r.'.ble-t   cf   all  endeavors.      Whtii 
hi=  c-nrern   1:1   dying  is  chUfly   for  h:-  i   v.-d 
c--.-«  ^-  d  h.'-  rruj'.rrv    then  df'ath  Is  n"'   m;c.i 
a'd  e»dful  vi.-itor      T-^'o  cf  the^e  yruna  men 
dd    no'    die       Undaunted    by    their    l,rcKtn 
brne*.  thiy  nn^-  eagerly  awsU  the  hour  \fhen 
th-y  ma\  r»nirn  to'their  squadron'     D.  rclhy 
'nv'in:ip"'"n   a  tf\  davs  H)lo   wr^.'e    a  pant  i:\  t  :c 
c(  the  vouth  of  England  in  the  RAF      Mr-V 
I   re-ali    l:i   pa-Mni    that    we   have    the   same 
hfTf.:  meld  '.n  fur  o'*n   hackyard 

L<^ya;-y  ti.  the-^e  yuuni?  m.en  an.d  to  the 
ca\!s.>  they  f-  Tve  !mpcl«  me  to  ppt-aic  tcnisht. 
If  the  spirit  of  the  youna  m.en  cf  the  naval 
oir  «Mt'.cn  at  Jack^nnvale  Is  tvpical  a^  I 
be'.i.ve  It  IS.  our  vcuih  will  not  hn!  Amer'.ca 
Bu'  the  qviestscn.  which  disturbs  ir.c  :-■ 
Are  'he  American  people  loyal  to  th,  --e  who 
are  ii-kinc  their  llv-s  for  its  sccuritv? 

There  is  no  need  to  circulate  inane  ques- 
tionnaires   am.cn^    thcpe    youny    men    nsk-ns 
surh    qufst-ous    as   "'Do   yu    want    peai  e    01 
war'"      Thev    all   want   ptnce       But    they    all 
have  read  cf  the  march  ol  Nazi  U>c:i  .n*  closer* 
and  clf>er  t..  this  hemisphere,  and  th^y  have 
heard  that  almc-t  20  nat:  ^ns  have  Ion  their 
snvtveigntv    within    2    years       Th.e    words    of 
Vice  Preside-.U  Wallace  uttered  at  Burhntrton, 
leva.  10  days  a>?o  tind  an  echo  m  n-.osi  ot  u.- : 
'Only   bv  devtlopms!  our  mit'ht  t'   the  ut- 
m  ?•;   on.ly  by  demon.-tratln'^  throui?h  every 
action  and  attitude   tha':  we  a;e  completely 
wlllink?  to  io  to  war  if  ncre.-sarv.  is  there  ai-.y 
ciLsncf  f"r   that   peace  which   »e   so   carne.-tly 
desire       .      •      •      The  preservation  rf  liberty 
depends  upon  u?.    We  must  not  fa. I  " 

Th.e  greatest  threat  tc  our  deren.-c  pro- 
pram  Is  not  new  th'^  obst:uc"Mn  (f  prc- 
tiucticn  lines  or  strik.  s  or  the  p..*,-il;:e  sabo- 
tSi-'e  cf  ships  or  plan.s  Mare  important 
than  these  Is  wliat  is  ^c:ns  on  m  the  minds 
aiul  h.  art."  cf  01. r  youih.  The  irreat  threat 
to  tlieir  morale  lies  m  the  confusion  ahc.  the 
indirierence  of  certain  se^-m.ents  of  cur  pv-cple. 
Th.s  conditicn  recalls  th.e  words  cf  P.pe  P;u.- 
XII    In    his    Ea^t.r    mess-age   cf    1939: 

•■H.tw  car.  thf;e  be  real  and  solid  peace 
while  even  men  with  a  common  nationality, 
heedle-.s  cf  their  common  s:.  clc  cr  their 
ccmnicn  fatherland,  are  torn  apar'  ar.d  kept 
asunder  bv  u^.rr'cues  ond  dc-sension-  ai.d  the 
in'ercs's  of   fac'i-.ns '" 

A  few  dav<!  aen  that  brini.-n'-  Vurnalist. 
Walter  L:pp:nar.n  wri'te  an  article  ^'m  Co\- 
hd.n.g  Opm'ions  In  it  he  recognises  the  fact 
xV:\t  th.e  pre^'^nt  vccrki  coi'.f.'.c*  1~  a  war  not 
cr.lv  cf  :\^:ti'  but  cf  ideas  He  rcuch'.v  divides 
the  conflicting  parties  cf  cur  country  Into 
tAo  categories:  firs':  th'se  who  point  the 
finger  cf  su.-piri^-.n  at  ',!>■  leaders  cf  cur 
GoVen.m,  nt  .is  if  they  wr:e  trickii.^:  us 
Into  w.ir  and  second,  tho.se  who  Inttrprtt 
i!ie  n'..i:ch  of  agcre>scr  na-:rns  a=  th.  :e.d 
thre:\:    to    the    SLCuri'y    cf    this    Na'icn 

1  am  not  er'irely  free  to  choc<=e  as  be'. wee u 
thc<:e  f.v.'  ^ch'-c!s  of  thought  I  an:  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  f..cuitv  of  the  Catholic  Un:ver:^ity 
of  America  I'.tccntly  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
vors-.tv  p;  cl.iiir.ed  a  T>clicy  t<i  which  I  give 
wla  '.I  !-t  ar*f<!   a-:.-.er''.t 

•In  civil  ar'^airs,  the  univirsity  L*  pledg^fl 
to  fullest  cooperation  with  the  Feder.il  a\i- 
thonti-^s  set  up  by  the  people  f.-r  th':'ir  con- 
sti'Uticn.il  jfovernmen.t  •  *  •  Those  m 
BUthorry.  executive,  legislative  aid  ju- 
dicial, are  charted  with  the  most  crave  rt - 
spKir.silvUty  We  can  have  no  part  wi'h 
th^.se  who  doubt  that  this  grave  rcsponsi- 
bi'.ny  :s  carried  by  those  m  pwer  witli  ccn- 
fcientlcu?  and  untiring  effcrt  to  fu'.f.ll  their 
mandate  from   the   pecple  " 

\l.\y  I  recall  that  It  was  the  duly  elected 
legislators  who,  after  lone  and  serious  debate, 
buramoncd  from  their  hemes  and  loved  ones 


almcst  2  0CC0OO  ycun.'  m.onl'  Had  not  the 
cot"CMpti._n  law  b.en  passed,  we  wou.d  have 
no  v.ice  -.a  w..ild  arT.ir^,  r.c  obstacle  to  im- 
pede the  dagi;er  aimed  at  cur  v.ry  life.  And 
Tur  Nation  w'-t:!d  be  as  a  nouse  built  upon 

^^May  I  eo  a  b.t  fur-hf  r  than  did  Bishop  Cor- 
rican   in   his   admirable   statement.     Ours  Is 
ere  cf   tl  e   few   decent  governments  left  in 
the  world.    True,  m  our  past  history  there 
have   been  scitte  ugly   pages,  cur  treatment 
of  the  Indian  and  the  Negro,  cur  seizure  ot 
territory  by  force  almost  a  century  ago,  our 
biv.y  i'lvclvement  in  the  Spanish-Amcncau 
War'    But  todav  this  country  has  no  plan  of 
territorial  thievery,  no  lust  for  conquest,  no 
desire   to   execute    the   suegestion   made   re- 
cently    that     we    ape    Hi"   r     m     setting    up 
punijut   eovernments, 

G-ir  decency  as  a  nation  is  mirrored  in  cur 
ccnd'mnaticn  of  the  International  piracy  ol 
Japan    Italy    and  Germany.     The  same  held 
for  Russia,  whose  illicit  alliance  with  Hitler 
bc.'ot  tie  war,  as  1  recalled  over  this  network 
in  Ncveinber  10J9      C.jmmunlsm  is  a  stench 
r<.   those  who  love  freedom.     The   people  of 
K  li^ia  have  been  iKuorant  of  these  funda- 
n-a  ntal  truths  on  which  lasting  civilization 
Is  -Mil'      But  thev  are  now,  at  this  moment. 
deitiidmu    their    homes  and   their   children. 
Communism  has  been  given  a  rebirth  In  the 
wcild  b-   Hitler  who  has  given  unity  of  effort 
to  a  i.aiaiii  fast  falling  Into  decay. 

Onr  national  leaders  In  their  effort  to  pro- 
t.x-t  America  have  had  a  foreign  policy  thrust 
\ip.n-i  them  not  of  their  own  choosing  We 
AnvTi'-^ns  r.bhor  the  thoueht  of  clasping  a 
bloody  hand.  But  we  can  and  do  sympathize 
with  the  purpose  of  those  defending  their 
na^'ve  land 

1  rt;:>ea-  -hnt  ours  Is  a  decent  Government. 
Our  naticnal  ccn.«cience  has  never  been  more 
sensitive  than  it  i."  at  present.  We  have 
been  honest.  We  make  no  pretense  of  neu- 
trality We  havp  been  generous  to  a  fault. 
We  have  been  r  n-^ijeous  Our  yjuth  •will 
give  more  thui  y  ar--  li  necestary  to  protect 
thos€  rricci  ::>  -.v:.    h  are  dearer  than  life 

One  (I  iw-o  lu^-'dums  was  stressed  by 
p....-.d-  n  R.  ^evelt  on  January  4.  1939.  in  his 
mess.icp   to  Congress: 

•■S'crm'  fr-m  abrctid  directly  challenge 
throe  :!.-ritutions  Indis-ieusabie  to  Americans, 
r.cw  as  always  The  first  Is  religion  It  Is 
the  source  of  the  other  two — democracy  and 
international  goc>d  faith.  Religion,  by  teach- 
ing man  his  relationship  to  God,  gives  the 
individual  a  s€n.<-e  of  his  own  dignity  and 
teaches  him  to  respect  himself  bj  respecting 
his  neighbors  " 

Are  th  se  words  idle  oratory?  If  you  think 
so,  rod  The  Persecution  cf  the  Church  Under 
the  Third  Reich,  or  the  series  of  articles  ap- 
pearing rec.  nily  in  the  Florida  Catholic  on 
the  bruMl  suppression  01  religion  by  the 
Nazis  in  P  la.icl  Mere  inhuman  bestiality 
has  never  bctn  recorded  than  that  perpe- 
trated b\  HitUrs  legions,  whom  he  suddenly 
calls  to  a  so-called  holy  war  with  comm.unism. 
Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone 

Wifliin  our  camps  men  ol  all  faiths — 
Catholic.  Pn.testant.  and  Jewish — are  work- 
ing side  by  s:de  in  their  consecration  of  duty. 
Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  those  not  In  the 
s,  r-.ct  do  likewise^ 

The  finest  example  of  Interfaith  unity 
bcKO'ten  by  this  war  has  been  manifest  in 
Enslaid.  Dare  I  recall,  without  being  called 
a  warmonger,  the  five  points  outlined  by 
Pope  Pius"  XII  for  a  Ju-t  and  honorable 
;:,  ace  en  Clin-'mas  F.ve   1939' 

The  first  is  the  right  to  life  and  independ- 
ence cf  all  na'ions    great  and  small. 

The  second  is  'he  cessation  of  the  race  for 
armamen's 

The  t'.ird  ;~  .'1  ju-.-idical  institution  to  guar- 
ar.tee  tlie  lUihlln.ti.t  cf  treaties. 


The  fourth  is  respect  for  the  rights  of 
racial  milaontles.. 

The  fifth  is  acceptance  of  the  law  of 
God  anct  of  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  universal 
charity  Us  the  basis  for  international  rela- 
tions. 

Needle«=8  to   state.   Germany  Ignored— nay. 


even  reftsed— to  permit  these  ccndi  ions  of 
peace  to!  be  printed.  "The  right  to  life  and 
indepenience  of  all  nations."  Why,  that 
would  rtean  that  Poland  must  be  free,  and 
Denmari.  and  Norway,  and  Albania,  and 
Greece.  '.  So  the  Nazis  suppressed  this  mes- 
sage. ,,  , 

In  Efgland.  this  message  did  appear. 
There  Totestant  leaders,  recognizing  Its 
merit.  I  aitiated,  along  with  that  great  pre- 
late Cardinal  Hlnsley.  the  ovganizatlcn 
known  as  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Establiakied  Church  of  England,  the  Free 
Church^,  and  the  Catholic  Church  Joined  In 
proclaiming  the  principles  of  a  true  and  last-  ■ 
ing  peace. 

Has  act  the  dav  come  for  all  Americansr— 
B.ptisc  Methodist.  Presbyterian.  Episco- 
palian, Lutheran-for  all.  Protestant,  Jewish, 
and  Cilholic  to  declare  publicly  their  al- 
leeianc^  to  these  principles?  United  in  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit,  under  the  God  from 
whom  comes  all  freedom,  we  can  do  two 
things  We  shall  give  the  dictators  pause  for 
meditation:  and  we  shall  give  the  young  meri 
In  our  camps  the  Inspiration  of  a  united  and 
devo'el  support.  ^    ^      ..v. 

As   I     Catholic.   I    am   saddened   by   those 
organs   of  hate  which   have  enrolled   thena- 
«;elves  under  the  leadership  of  anti-Ameri- 
can fcrces.    Some  so-called  religious  papers 
are  so  bitterly  opposed  to  our  Government 
that  f    is  incredible  that  they  should  long  be 
allowe  A  to  vomit  th«lr  spleen  upon  the  youth 
of  oui  land.    One  paper,  stealthily  and  fur- 
tively   has  begun  a  campaign  to  besmirch 
the  gcod  name  of  a  bishop,  among  the  priests 
of  hla  own  diocese.    Recently  a  group  of  al- 
legedl  7  Catholic  lavmen  publicized  a  message 
sent  10  all  the  bishops.  Impugning  the  good 
faith  Df  one  who  also  sustained  the  proposi- 
tion that  our  foreign  policy  was  based  firmly 
on  mural  law.    I  wonder  why  that  committee 
did  n3t  dare  to  publish  the  responses  of  the 
memlers  of   the   hierarchy? 

We  Catholics  htvve  been  taught  to  render 
to  Caifsar  the. things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to 
God  the   things  that  are  God's      I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  official  spokesman  for  the 
churcjh   in   this   country   but   I  do   say    most 
empl^tically  that  the  rank  and  file  of  both 
the  leadership   and  the  followershlp   of  the 
Cathilic  church  Is  solidly  behind  our  Gov- 
crni^nt  In  Its  effort  to  stop  the  onrushlng 
tide  df  Nazi  tyranny.    Catholic  loyalty  is  not 
exprised  merely  in  words.     Secretary  of  War 
Bake*  pointed  out  in  the  last  war  that  the 
numfcer    of    Catholic    volunteers    was    far 
greatfer  than  the  proportion  of  Catholic  num- 
bers Tin  the  naval  station  where  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  chaplain,   the   same  holds 
truel   In  behalf  of  these  5-oung  men.  and  as 
thelr^  pajstor.  I  wish,  since  he  is  getting  many 
mesages.  to  address  a  few  words  to  our  Com- 
manfler  In  Chief : 

■•Mr.  President,  receive  from  us  the  tribute 
of  qur  prayers  and  cur  loyalty.  In  ycur 
hanis  today  may  lie  the  hopes  of  the  human 
race!  We  Icncw  that  you.  who  have  ccnse- 
cratid  from  the  moment  of  Its  inception  your 
Presidency  to  the  God  of  Justice  will  net  fall 
us  ^e  are  but  a  handful  cf  the  millions  who 
give  you  richly  deserved  support.  In  this 
critical  hour,  we  believe  that  no  hearts  are 
mcrfe  loyal  to  our  country  than  Ca-hohc 
heams.  that  no  tongues  speak  more  sincerely 
Its  braises  than  Catholic  tongues  and  we 
Catlollcs  who  love  our  country  next  to  our 
GocL  with  strong  and  willing  hands,  under 
youi  leadership,  will  protect  by  cur  lives  if 
necessary.  Its  laws,  Its  instltutioRS.  its  liber- 
ties,  God  be  with  you  in  this  hcur." 
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Joint  Tax  Returns 

EX'IENfclGN  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

cr    OKlAHf  M* 

IN  Tilt  HOV-E  OF  REF  REr-ENT'.TlVES 


Wednesdai/.  August  13,  1941 


Ml  DISNEY  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  confusion  and  false  propa- 
ganda on  tht'  proposal  to  require  husband 
and  wife  tc  file  joint  tax  returns  that  I 
beheve  a  re.statfrr.ont  of  the  preposition 
for  the  record  may  be  useful.  To  state 
it  quite  simply,  the  issue  is  that  of  tax 
payment  as  against  tax  avoidance — tax 
favoritism  tor  a  fe^v^'  as  against  tax  equal- 
ity for  the  many. 

The  substance  and  much  of  the  form 
of  my  speech  on  the  floor  cf  the  House 
on  August  1  is  conta:ned  in  these  re- 
maiks. 

The  problem  is  not  technical  or  hard  to 
understand.  Stated  quite  simply,  it  is 
this: 

In  any  of  the  48  States  husbands  and 
wives  can  give  incomes-producing  prop- 
erty, like  real  estate,  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  so  forth,  to  each  other,  thus  dividing 
their  property  between  them  for  the 
avoidance  of  surtaxes. 

In  the  community- property  States.  8 
in  number,  husband  and  wife  may  divide 
their  salaries  and  personal  earnings  and 
thus  avoid  surtaxe.s.  In  the  other  40 
States  this  cannot  be  done. 

In  no  State  does  the  proposal  affect 
an  income  cf  less  thar  S4  noo. 

The  practical  effect  in  fleures  is  this: 
Suppose  a  husband  i^  cu:..:r.e  $5  000  in 
a  community-propertv  State  and  gives 
his  wife  one-half  of  his  salary.  The  tax 
on  the  $5,000  would  b?  $308  and  the  tax 
on  the  two  $2,500  items  would  be  $275, 
thus  accomplishing  an  avoidance  of  $33. 
which  +he  other  taxpayers  have  to  take 
up— both  Income-tax  payers  and  excise- 
tax  payers.  Th:s  cannot  be  done  in  the 
other  40  States. 

If  a  man's  salary  is  $10,000  there  is  a 
tax  of  $1,166.  Divid(d  equally  wnth  his 
Wife  into  two  $5,000  it^ms,  the  tax  is  $880, 
a  tax  avoidance  of  $2!i6  which  the  other 
taxpayers  have  to  take  up. 

If  his  income  is  $50,000.  the  tax  is  ap- 
proximately $20,000.  Divided  equally 
with  his  wife  the  tax  is  about  $13000, 
leaving  a  tax  avcidar.ce  of  $7,000,  which 
the  other  taxpayers  liave  to  take  up. 

As  I  said,  this  can  be  accomplished  on 
salaries  and  persona,  earnings  in  com- 
munity-property States,  but  not  in  the 
other  40  States. 

But  in  all  the  Stales  the  income-pro- 
ducing property  can  be  transferred  be- 
tween the  spouses,  a  gift  tax  paid  only 
once,  and  thereafter  the  legal  avoidance 
of  taxes  goes  on  eacli  year.  To  use  the 
same  examples,  if  the  husband  with  the 
$50,000  income  from  real  estate,  stocks, 
and  bonds,  and  so  fo  -th.  decides  to  avoid 
surtaxes,  h'  can  eu'e  half  of  it  to  his 
wife,  pay  the  gut  tax  only  once,  and 
avoid  $7  000  per  yeai  in  taxes. 
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Another  pliase  of  this  situation,  mak- 
ing for  tax  favoritism  and  legal  lax 
avoidance,  is  this: 

If  husband  and  wife  hav-  :::  -rvM-  -.w 
of  equal  amount  cf  S25.G0C  v\'A\  u::c  •.:.'. 
husband — or  wife — takes  a  net  loss  of 
$25,000  for  a  given  year,  they  may  make 
a  joint  return,  and  the  one  spouses's  loss 
of  $25,000  may  be  ofTset  acainst  the  other 
spouse's  income  cf  S25  000  and  they  pay 
no  tax  whatever  T]^.f  proposal  for  joint 
returns  for  all  husbands  and  wives  would  ! 
close  this  tax-avoidance  loophole.  | 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
stated  that  since  1932  pifts  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  $7  500.000.00C  have  bt>en  made 
in  the  United  States.  People  do  not  give 
their  money  or  incorr.e  to  strangers,  so, 
obviously,  this  $7,500,000,000  in  gifts  is 
chiefly  composed  of  family  transfers, 
making  possible  tax  avoidance.  ,  The 
Treasury  estimates  that  the  tax  avoid- 
ance is  $323,000  000  annually. 

Who  gets  the  benefit  of  this  tax  avoid- 
ance? The  figuies  show  tliat  5,77  per- 
cent of  the  people  make  separate  returns, 
so  this  small  percentage  benefits.  Who 
takes  up  the  slack?  Who  stands  the  loss? 
Of  course,  the  other  94.23  percent  cf 
income-tax  payers,  as  well  as  the  vast 
army  of  excise-tax  payers,  pay  the  taxes 
which  the  5.77  percent  legally  avoid 
under  the  present  law.  The  proposal 
for  joint  returns  for  husband  and  wife 
cures  this  situation.  i 

I  share  the  view  expressed  in  this  de- 
bate on  the  subject  of  nondefense  appro- 
priations.   In    my    opinion.    Secretary 
Morgenthau's  advice  to  cut  out  a  billion 
dollars    on    nondefense    was    sound.     If 
this   had    been  done,  many   rates   could 
have  been  made  substantially  lower  and 
some  excise  taxes  on  the  people's  goods 
left  ofl.    No  one  in  a  position  of  power- 
ful authority  made  the  slightest  effort  to 
put  the  advice  of  the  chief  fi.scal  officer 
of  the  Nation  into  action.     I  made  such 
a  motion  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, but  since  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  no  jurisdiction   on   such 
appropriations    a    point    of    order    was 
properly  sustained.     Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  amendments  for  cuts  in  ap- 
propriations  cannot^  be   offered  in   this 
bill   in   the   National   Congress,   even    in 
the  case   of   an   emergency   as   great   as 
war.     The  whole  Budget  is  not  intelli- 
gently considered.     The  Appropriations 
Committee  spends  the  money  as  it  pleases 
without  regard  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  is  required  to  raise  it. 
The  two  committees  are  poles  apart.    As 
has  been  said  by  the  press  on  the  subject 
of  the  point  of  order,  it  appears  that 
"saving  is  not  germane  to  spending  "' 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Sp^ak- 
er.    will    the    gentleman    yield    for    an 
observation? 
Mr.  DISNEY     I  yield. 
Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.     M:     Speak- 
er,  the   gentleman    has   yielded    to    me, 
and  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  cf  the 
Committee  to  the  fact  that  the  gentle-, 
man  is  speaking  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
'    not   a  proper  coordination  between  the 
committee  that   raises  the  revenue   and 
the  committees  that  have  to  do  with  the 
1  expenditure  of  the  mcney.    I  beg  my 
I   colleagues  tc  pay  aitention. 


Mr.  DISNEY  My  ether  rem.arks  on 
this  subject  w;ll  be  very  b:;ef.  because  I 
want  to  go  into  the  sub.u-ct  cf  mandatory 
returns  by  husband  and  wife. 

Congress  appears  to  be  ihe  cnly  place 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  v. here  the  .-pend- 
ing organization  is  ccnipletely  d.\oiC(.d 
from  the  tax-raism*:  oi  -.MConi-'-pioduc- 
ing  organization.  Up  to  tiu  tin'.-  o!  the 
War  between  the  States  t!-.e  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  rai.si,.:  t!v  ir.on'.y  and 
spent  the  money.  Since  that  t;me  we 
have  had  the  Appropriations  Coinmntee, 
on  the  one  hand,  spending  the  mcney. 
and  the  Ways  and  Mean.^  Commi'tee,  en 
the  other  hand,  raising  th.-  men' y.  and 
the  composite  brain  of  tlu  Congreis  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  intelligent  co- 
ordination between  these  two  cc  ir.mntees 
under  the  rules  of  the  Hou.-e  and  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  Senicthmc  cught 
to  be  done  about  it. 

I  remember  quite  well  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frcm  Nsw  Ycik  ;Mr, 
TaberI  offered  an  amendintnt  to  cut  the 
W.  P.  A.  appropriation  to  $500,000,000 
Seven  of  us  out  of  435  .n  tin-  Hou.--e  steed 
up  to  support  him  on  it  L.kf^v.se,  many 
Other  instances  which  \\*  iii;  knew  about. 
Now.  coming  buik  ti.  tiv.s  .^•Jbject  cf 
mandatory  joint  return-  There  has 
been  such  a  welter  of  ti  r.tu.^ion  engen- 
dered with  all  the  prcpaganda  ^picad 
that  I  feel  the  proposal  ^hcu:d  be  re- 
stated. I  hope  the  Mmibers  have  read 
this  report.  It  is  enlightening,  and  it  i.^ 
sF>ocifically  definite  on  this  subject.  I 
think  I  can  explain  it. 

Succinctly  the  is.hu  i:.'.\  :v<  J  :.^    Shall 
5.77  percent  of  the  piLi-l-    h.inf;  tax  re- 
turns be  permitted   to   file   separate   re- 
turns,   thereby    defcatmu    siutuxes,    and 
shall  the  remaining  94  '23  pi-rant  of  the 
people  filing  tax  returns  continue  to  be 
required  to  take  up  the  slack   and  pay 
the  taxes — along  with  the  other  taxpay- 
ers— which  the  5.77  percent  avcid^     Thi.« 
is  the  sole  issue  in  this  ccntrove:>y     The 
issue  is  the  age-clc  i.-^.^Ue  tx: ween   tax- 
paying  and  tax  aveidam  e,  be  •ween  those 
who  pay  their  taxes  ai  d  the  .<«•  who  lecally 
avoid  a  portion  of  the  general  taxation. 
To    understand    this    pmblpm    clearly 
you  must  know  the  facts.    In  8  Stale.^— 
1  of  them  my  cwn — earned  inciime.  such 
as  salaries  and  wage-     m.y    bt    diMdeci 
between  husband   and   \v.l-  .  and   surtax 
thereby  avoided.     In   tin    itin.i;ninp   40 
States  assignments  or  giits  ol  salary  or 
wage.s — even      by     antenuptial     agree- 
ment— cannot  be  legally  recognized  tor 
the  avoidance  of  the  surtax  under  the 
Federal  statutes.    This  arises  by  reason 
of   the  community-property  laws  of   8 
States;  but  in  all  48  of  the  States  divi- 
sion of  incomo-produeinc   property,  like 
land,  stocks,  and  bonds  and  royalties,  and 
so  forth,  are  and  must  be  under  the  pres- 
ent law  accep'ed  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, even   thcuch   the  specific   purpose 
of  division  of  ti.'    ;roperty  is  for  legal 
tax    avoidance.      T      ^•.  '■     it    coi.cretely, 
in  communit\ -pi;  ;  (  :   •-    Ptatt:    a   .-sin^tle 
individual  with  a  SlOOOO  sai.iiv  would 
pay  a  tax  of  $1,166.  but  in  the  commu- 
nity-propeity   Stat,  s    tiie   husband   may 
divide  this  $10  000  ,s-.l..ry  with  his  wife,  or 
the  wife  divide  hn.-  witli  the  h.usband, 
and  they  each  pay  a  t;'.x  en  S5.000.  or 
both  pay  a  loial  cf  $830.  tl/.ji  avoiding 
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t286  in  taxes,  while  just  acrass  the  State  | 
line  in  a  non-community-property  State  j 
a  husband  and  wife  similarly  situated  i 
cannot  divide  the  husband's  salary  and  | 
cannot  lecally  avoid  paying  the  $1,186; 
but  in  all  States  income-producine  prop-  \ 
erty  may  be  divided  and  similar  tax  , 
avoidant  p  be  accomplished. 

Tl.e  pro:e.s3  of  the  division  of  prop- 
erty for  the  avoidance  of  surtaxes  io 
simple  Kusband  or  wife  pives  to  the 
other  spou>c  income-producinR  property, 
pay.s  the  >:ift  tax,  and  the  income  may 
then  be  separately  reported  and  h;t,'h 
surtaxes  ;iv:^idpd.  Since  1932  taxable 
pifts  and  t;ix-!r.  p  Kifts  have  amounted  to 
abcut  $7  500  000.000.  and  the  committee 
feeis  tl'.at  a  Ku-zi  portion  of  this  amount 
involve.;  fimily  transfers. 

Wi.o  tHkes  up  the  slack?     Who  pays 
the    bill?     Who    pays    the    taxes    thus 
avoided?     Who.    if    this    mea.sure    fails. 
will  pay  the  $323  000  000  involved?    Who 
will  pay  the  taxes  avoided  by  the  5  77 
percent  of  the  folks  filing  tax  returns? 
Reason  becomes  arithmetic,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  the  bald  injustice  that 
the  94  percent  of  the  taxpayers  take  up 
the   slack,   they   pay   th.e   taxes   for   the 
tax  avoiclers.     They,  and  the  folks  who 
have   hidden   taxes   upon   hidden    taxes 
heaped  upon  them,  such   folk.s  who  do 
not  take  advantage  of  separate  returns 
and  tl'.e  pt^ople  who  do  not  file  returns. 
the  smaller  taxpayers  who  pay  the  excise 
taxes.  wi;i  pay  the  bill  for  the  5  percent. 
Now  we  must  inquire  whether  or  not 
this  proposition  Is  morally  riszht.     I  urge 
upon  you.  If  you  have  not  already  read 
them,  the  nine  reasons  stated  on  pages 
13   and   14  of   this  report,  where  It   Is 
stated: 

It  IS  tl^v  opinion  of  your  committee  tliat 
division  of  income  between  husband  and 
wUf  as  a  lax-savlng  device  has  no  equitable 
basS  It  results  m  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  a.s  between  families  simi- 
larly situated  The  Joint-return  proposal 
will  overcome  th»  Inequities  referred  to  and 
will  result  in  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  tax  burden  It  appears  proper  to  treat 
husband.-^  and  wives  as  taxable  units  for  pur- 
poses of  -.he  Federal  Income  tax. 

I  recall  that  in  the  discu.ssion  of  the 
social-security  bill,  our  distinpuished  floor 
leader  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  McCoRMACKl  many  times  re- 
ferred to  the  family  as  a  unit.  That  is 
the  principle  upon  which  depends  the 
Social  Security  Act  under  which  we  are 
now  operating— that  the  family  is  the 
unit. 

Lt^t  me  cite  you  an  instance.  Your  at- 
tention was  distracted  from  this  first 
paragraph  in  the  committee's  nine  sug- 
gestions why  this  should  be  the  law,  re- 
ferring to  the  differentiation  in  the  tax 
burden  as  between  families  similarly  sit- 
uated. 

A  certain  gentleman  upon  hearing  this 
proposal  said  to  me— and  this  is  directed 
to  the  special  attention  of  the  gentle- 
wonan  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rog- 
irsl— -I  make  $40,000  a  year.  I  earn  it. 
Mv  wife  has  a  $6,000  income  from  invest- 
ments which  she  inherited.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  make  me  pay  her  taxes?" 

I  said.  "The  proposal  Is  not  that.  She 
pavs  her  own  taxes  and  you  pay  your  own 
taxfs  in  proportion  to  the  total  income. 
That  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  fig- 
ured." 


'•Won't  my  wife  have  to  pay  more 
taxes?" 

-Yes;  some."  I  replied.  "We  are  going 
to  calculate  both  of  your  taxes  on  the 
basis  of  your  total  income  of  $46,000." 

He  replied.  "That  is  unfair  and  un- 
just." 

I  said,  "What  abcut  the  gentleman 
who  lives  down  the  street  from  you,  in 
the  next  block,  whose  wife  has  no  in- 
d-'pendrnt  income,  but  who  himself 
earns  $46,000  a  year?  He  pays  on  a 
S4G000  base.  Does  he  not  havt  to  pay 
hLS  taxe.-.  h:th  normial  and  surtax,  on 
the  $46,000  ba.^e.  while  you  and  your  wife, 
by  you:  divided  returns,  avoid  some  sur- 

Finally  he  said  to  me.  "I  see  the  justice 
and  th'-  propii"ty  of  tlM>  piuposal.  My 
wife's  income  certainly  adds  to  the  fam- 
ily mcom.e  T^  do  a.-  we  have  been  doing 
is  unfair  to  tiie  man  wr.h  the  $46,000  in- 
ccme  dvAvn  the  stre.  t  v.iiose  wife  has  no 
ind«  pt-ndent  income  " 

Ut  u-  go  to  the  other  ex'reme.    About 

th.'  same  tim.e  I  had  an  interview  with  a 

marine  sergeunt  from  Iv.lsa  stationed  out 

•   here  at  Quant ico      He  told  me  that  out 

of  his  salar>  of  $66  a  rncnth    $6  went  to 

i   the  support  of  his  widowed  mother,  $25 

,   was  the  lowest  rent  h'-  could  find  for  a 

p'ace  to  keep  hi.^  wife  and  two  bab'es.  and 

the  milk  bill  for  his  littl.'  family  am.cunted 

to  abou    $10  a  month. 

1  a.'^ked  him  what  he  got  cut  ot  his 
salary,  and  he  as  plea.^antly  as  the  rich 
man  "replied,  "Cigarette  money;  but  I 
have  my  wife  and  babies  " 

We  have  a  precedent  for  this  proposal, 
a  precedent  that  is  based  on  cur^orm  of 
civilization,  a  precedent  springing  from 
another  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  a  nation  of 
the  same  language,  with  like  customs,  a 
democratic  nation,  a  nation  with  laws 
like  ours  in  most  re.^pfcts.  England  has 
had  this  provision  since  1914  and  has 
found  its  practical  elTect  is  to  prevent 
legal  tax  avoidance  and  tc  make  for  tax 
equality,  that  it  prevent.?  a  small  number 
of  people  from  having  a  tax  advantage 
over  the  larger  portion. 

The  report  of  th*^  Royal  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate 'this  subject  in 
1920  reads  in  part  as  follows: 


The  aggregation  fcr  .nccme-tax  purposes 
of  the  income  of  hu-baiid  and  wife  Is  not 
dependent  upon  any  mtduval  conception  of 
the  subordh:aticn  of  women,  nor  is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  sex  dLsability.  since  either  partner 
can  claim  separate  a-sse^sment  and  separate 
collection.  The  income-,  are  aggregated  be- 
cBtise  the  law  of  taxable  capacity  Is  the  su- 
preme law  m  matters  of  taxation,  and  tax- 
able capacit\  is.  m  fact,  found  to  depend 
upo.i  the  amount  of  the  income  that  accrues 
to  th.-  married  pair,  and  not  upon  the  way 
m  which  that  Income  happens  fortuitously 
-•o  be  I  wned  by  the  members  of  ihe  union. 
It  is  beyond  qufsiicn  that  m  the  immense 
majority"  of  cas  vs  where  the  wife  ha?  ''.•parate 
m'-ans  she  covitributos  t,:  the  comm  n  purse, 
either  ry  actual  merger  of  h?r  ir.come  with 
her  husbands  or  by  bearing  expense-  which 
in  less  fortunate  households  fall  upon  the 
husband 


We  have  given  a  g-eat  deal  of  time  and 
attention  to'this  subject  and  have  ct-.-Sidered 
wi:h  the  utmost  care  all  the  argum  nts  th.Tt 
have  been  put  before  u.-,  and  we  have  been 
forced  to  ths  couclusicn  that  the' grievance 
complained  of  is  more  vocal  than  real.  In 
other  word*,  that  It  Is  a  grievai.ce  rather 
than  a  hardship  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  ac^regation  ci  the  Incomes  of  wife 
and  husband  should  co.umue  to  be  tiie  rule. 


With  reference  to  this  twaddle  about 
los-.  of  women's  rights  and  that  this  pro- 
vision wiD  put  a  premium  upon  divorce 
and  a  penalty  on  marriage,  that  it  would 
cut  down  the  birth  rate  and  so  forth,  the 
Royal  Commission  dignifies  that  argu-  ^ 
ment  by  one  sentence  as  follows: 

The  statement  Is  also  made  that  the 
method  ff  >  -sment  Imposes  a  penalty  on 
marriage 

Of  course,  we  are  net  bound  by  what 
England  and  Canada  do,  but  we  should 
be  impelled  by  the  dictators  of  common 
sen.se,  fait  play,  and  justice  between  man 
and  ma^.  between  taxpayer  and  tax- 
payer, rii-h  and  poor  alike. 

It  may  he  claimed  that  the  civil  law 
gives  certain  rights.  This  is  the  law  in 
France  aind  I  think  in  Spain 

I  do  not  want  to  be  tedious,  but  I  do 
want  to  redirect  your  attention  to  these 
nine  points  raised  by  the  com.mittee. 
Surely  ycu  will  not  overlook  reading  them. 
The  second  point  is — 
It  remcves  the  discrimination  under  the 
present  Uiw  against  earned  income  In  tavor 
of  Investinent  incoaie. 

That  is  what  it  is.  a  discrimination 
when  in  40  States  you  cannot  divide  your 
income  with  your  wife  and  in  8  States 
you  can. 

Our  dl.stinguished  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Obio  I  Mr.  Jenkins  1  yesterday  took 
the  sid^  of  the  5-percent  group  but  on 
page  6469  in  Chairman  Doughtgn's  ad- 
dress you  will  find  that  in  Mr  Jenkins' 
great  State  of  Ohio,  out  of  330, G67  tax 
returns.  12.565  filed  separate  returns.  In 
other  words.  37  percent  in  Ohio  got  the 
tax  advantage,  the  12.000  are  enjoyng  a 
special  tax  privilege  that  the  othsr  folks 
are  paying  for,  the  others  who  filed  re- 
turns and  those  who  are  paying  only  ex- 
cise taxes.  Ninety-six  and  three-tenths 
percent  of  the  330,000  in  Ohio  had  to 
contribute  more  taxes  in  order  that  the 
12.000  might  enjoy  their  privilege  of  tax 
avoidance. 

I  wonder  now  why  our  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  and  others  similarly  situated, 
will  not  heed  the  warning  that  is  con- 
tained in  these  figures  and  in  the  figures 
shown  at  page  16  of  the  report,  which 
gives  tbe  information  to  you  with  respect 
to  evei7  State  of  the  Union  You  only 
have  to  look  at  the  table  to  find  it. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  these 
are  the  figures:  Out  of  32.542  returns  filed 
by  income-tax  payers  in  1938.  1,680  filed 
separate  returns.  In  other  words,  5  per- 
cent got  a  tax  advantage  against  the 
other  95  percent,  and  against  the  payers 
of  Federal  excise  taxes  and  State  sales 
taxes. 

As  aTiOther  specific  instance,  Chairman 
DorcHTON  received  a  letter  from  a«"idow 
that  teems  with  the  personal  element.  I 
take  the  privilege  granted  by  him  to  read 
it.  Tbis  ought  to  interest  you  ladies,  as 
w-ell  as  you  men,  and  it  ought  to  interest 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  plain, 
square,  fair  justice  between  taxpayers.  I 
will  read  the  letter: 

I  am  a  wldow^I  have  been  for  2  years.  The 
lnccm.e  that  was  "ours"  and  returned  sepa- 
rately, at  my  husband's  death  became  "my" 
inccina  and  was  shot  Immediately  into  the 
higher  bracket.  This,  although  tliere  was  no 
longer  any  earning  capacity  In  our  family. 
Both  ftiy  children  are  minors.  I  note  that 
probably  I  can  expect  exe.nption  for  only  one 
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child  In  the  tax  scheme.  TlMs,  too,  although 
there  Is  not  any  longer  any  earning  capacity 
or  protp)ect  of  any  better  Income  or  living  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  my  husband  Is  dead. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  t  widow  can  accept, 
wH;hout  complaint,  and  gladly  because  of 
the  necessity,  such  Increase  m  her  taxes,  two 
people  spared  each  other  s  love  and  compan- 
ionship can  adjust  their  living  to  the  neces- 
sity of  their  country  II  they  were  not  for- 
tunate'In  having  a  much  more  than  aveiage 
living,  they  would  not  htve  the  tax  to  pay 

As  for  tha*^  couples  who  threaten  divorce 
If  their  Incomes  are  combined  fcr  tax  pur- 
poses, I  hope  the  Government  in  all  sincerity 
Will  tell  them  to  get  the.r  divorces  Neither 
their  children  nor  the  spirituality  of  their 
country  will  be  served  by  the  continued 
mating  of  two  people  held  together  by  such 
Ignoble  motives.  The  satisfaction  will  be 
small  should  they  admit  it,  or  the  spending 
of  the  dollars  saved  to  themselves  by  failing 
their  country  In  this,  its  hour  of  need 

As  for  the  poor  man  who  dreads  his  wife 
knowing  what  his  real  Income  is — and  there 
have  bten  some  Instances  like  that  suggested 
to  the  committee — he  mast  be  pretty  miser- 
able already  and  much  as  a  humane  Con- 
gressman would  like  to  keep  from  increasing 
his  misery  by  forcing  an  expo.^e  of  his  valiant 
eflcrts  to  provide  for  h.s  family's  future.  I 
should  think  his  plight  would  have  to  be 
bis  sacrifice  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  siiggestion  is  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BucKl  abcut  two  sisters.  Each  acquired 
by  inheritance  or  gift  from  their  father 
a  certain  amount  of  mcney.  One  of  them 
is  married  to  a  husband  who  is  making  a 
large  income.  The  otner  is  single.  The 
single  daughter  will  be  taxed  ont^-  upon 
the  inccme  from  the  $20,000  which  she 
inherited,  while  the  married  daughter 
will  pay  an  income  tax  on  the  income 
from  tlie  $20,000  she  received  plus  the 
earnings  of  her  husband.  Has  not  the 
married  sister  a  grea  er  ability  to  pay 
than  the  single  sister?  She  not  only  has 
the  income  from  the  $  !0  000  but  .she  also 
has  that  of  her  hu.-biuid.  who  is  earning 
a  substantial  income.  The  taxable  ca- 
pacity of  that  family  is  much  greater  as 
compared  with  the  tc.xabie  capacity  of 
the  single  sister,  whose  only  income  is 
from  the  $20,000.  I  can  well  understand 
that  the  single  sister  would  tx'  willing  to 
assume  a  greater  tax  burden,  if  she  could 
be  placed  in  the  same  status  with  her 
married  sister.  Suppose  her  hu-^band 
has  millions.  Fuithennore.  why  should 
a  family  of  that  taxibility  be  favored 
over  a  family  where  a  1  of  the  mcome  is 
earned  by  the  husband?  To  go  back  to 
the  illustration  akx^ut  the  $46,000  man, 
why  should  that  family  be  favored  m  that 
manner?  Existing  lav;  places  the  other 
family  in  a  much  les;;  favorable  status. 
Yet  each  family  has  the  same  tax-paying 
ability.  We  certainly  should  not  treat 
families  difTerently  because  of  the  way 
the  inccme  happen?  to  be  happily  or  for- 
tuitously obtained  by  the  members  of 
this  union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ha/e  more  material 
than  I  shall  be  able  to  use  in  the  time 
allotted  to  me.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Judge  Sumners,  whose  opinion  we 
all  rely  upon  on  legal  n-;atters.  inquires  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  this  proposal. 

He  wants  to  know,  has  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  pass  this  kind 
Of  a  statute? 

Do  the  State  constitutions  and  statutes 
prevent  and  make  uniionstitutional  this 
proposed  exercise  cf  poAer  by  the  Federal 
Govcrnm.cnt? 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
stitution of  some  of  the  community-prop- 
erty States  make  provision  for  tlie  com- 
munity-property system  and  declare  that 
that  system  i5  forever  the  law  by  the 
basis  of  property  laws  reaarding  husband 
and  wife  within  that  State.  Ii  is  urccd. 
further,  that  any  Federal  enactment 
which  does  not  give  proper  weight  to  the 
provisions  of  such  State  constitutions 
and  laws  under  the  Federal  Constitution 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Now,  have  any  of  you  recently  read  the 
sixth  article  to  the  Federal  Constitution? 
It  reads  like  this: 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  tJnited  Statet.  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  In  every  State 
shall  be  bound  therfby.  anything  In  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  Slate  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding. 

An  illustration  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  revenue 
laws  and  under  which  particularly  per- 
tains in  this  regard,  as  a  parallel,  may 
be  found  in  the  Burk-Waggoner  case,  a 
Texas  case. 

New,  it  w-as  said  yesterday  tha't  to  pass 
this  upsets  all  the  law  in  the  community- 
property  States;  the  law  of  wills,  and  so 
forth.  The  gentleman  from  Washington 
IMr.  M.\GNtrsoN]  rather  amplified  on  that 
subject.  But  it  does  not  do  that.  This 
is  only  for  Federal  tax  purposes.  It  dis- 
rupts no  other  rule  cf  law.  For  Federal 
tax  purposes  the  Federal  law,  in  my 
judgment,  is  supreme. 

For  instance,  in  the  Hamel  case,  in- 
volving the  sale  of  oil  under  royalty  con- 
tract, under  the  law  of  Texas  that  was  a 
sale  of  the  oil  m  place.  The  taxpayer 
took  the  view  that  the  capital-gains  tax 
was  all  he  was  required  to  pay.  The  de- 
partment took  the  view  thai  this  was  in 
the  nature  of  royalty  income  and  subject 
to  income  tax.  The  Supreme  Couit  held 
with  the  department's  view,  to  the  eflfect 
that  this  was  income.  It  did  not  have  to 
set  aside  the  law  of  Texas,  holding  that 
this  was  a  sale  of  oil  in  place.  It  re- 
mained the  law  for  State  purposes,  and 
still  is  the  law;  but  for  Federal  income- 
tax  purposes  the  law  of  Texas  was  super- 
seded by  the  Federal  income-tax  law. 

The  Supreme  Ccurt  in  another  case 
made  this  discussion: 

The  power  of  Congress  so  to  tax  asfsociationa 
is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that,  under  the 
law  of  a  particular  State,  the  association  can- 
not hold  title  to  property,  or  that  Its  share- 
holders are  ndividually  liable  for  the  associa- 
tion's debt*,  or  that  it  Is  not  recognized  as  a 
legal  entity  Neither  the  conception  cf  un- 
incorporated associations  providing  under  the 
local  law.  nor  tlie  re.ation  under  the  law  of 
the  association  to  its  shareholders,  nor  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  outsiders,  is  of 
lecal  significance  as  bearing  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  determine  hew  and  at  what 
rate  the  Income  of  the  joint  enterprise  shall 
be  taxed. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Will  the 
gentleman  incorporate  the  citation  in  his 
rema.'-k.'^'' 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Yes.  That  is  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-ninth  United  States  Re- 
ports, at  page  110 

This  decision  demonstrates  in  like 
fashion  that  community-property  laws  cf 
the  various  States  cannot  in  any  fashion 


restrict  the  Conpress  of  the  Uaited  States 
from  determining  the  rate  at  which  a 
married  couple  .should  bo  taxed. 

The  Supreme  Couit.  m  an  increasing 
variety  of  cases  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  un.ty  of  family  may  be 
recognized  by  Ccni^re.ss  as  .^uch  in  Federal 
revenue  acts.  The  Supreme  Ccurt  has 
gone  further  tlian  is  prrpcsed  in  this 
bill,  for  it  taxes  the  husb.=  nd'.^  incom.e 
which  belonged  to  his  wile,  merely  be- 
cause he  possessed  some  control  ever  the'* 
property  from  which  that  income  was 
derived,  althcuph  such  control  would 
not  permit  him  to  obtain  that  income. 

After  the  Roijbins  case  m  California, 
holding  that  a  wile  did  net  have  a  vested 
right  in  the  crmmunuy  property,  but 
only  a  mere  expectancy,  the  Ugislature 
passed  the  law  giv.ng  the  .<;ppuse  a  vo.sted 
right. 

Let  us  go  further  on  that  sug^estie.n. 
Let  us  suppose  ihaf  New  Yoik  passes 
a  community-pi'cperty  law.  Oklaiioma 
passed  it  in  self-defense,  because  wealtiiy 
people  were  leaving  and  goiiip  to  Texas 
to  avoid  paying  taxes.  She  passed  it  in 
self-defen.se.  avowedly.  It  was  so  dis- 
cussed in  the  legislature.  Let  us  suppose 
that  New  York,  the  nclu-'St  State  m  the 
Union,  then  Pennsylvania,  and  on  down 
the  line,  Ohio,  Illinois — let  us  suppo.se 
they  pas.«ed  commur;:'y-p;operty  laws. 
then  you  wotilc  not  be  tietting  enough 
Federal  income  tax  to  run  this  Govern- 
ment 6  weeks. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas  Mr,  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yieid  for  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  DISNEY       1  vield.  ' 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas  I  think  we 
would  all  like  lo  have  in  continuity  the 
gentleman's  discussion  tf  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  legislation,  which  he  was 
engaged  in.  We  have  great  respect  for 
his  opinion,  and  I  hope  the  penileman 
will  state  it  without  mterrup'ion. 

Mr.  DISNEY  Apparently,  1  am  not 
able  to  proceed  that  way. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  The  gen- 
tleman IS  .ru.st  too  polite,  that  is  all;  do 
not  yield  to  us. 

Mr  DISNEY  Keep  in  m.ind  this, 
please:  This  proposal  does  not  tax  tlie 
hasband  on  the  wife's  income,  it  merely 
joins  the  income  cf  ijoth  to  measure  the 
rate  of  taxation  The  only  Supreme 
Court  case  that  bears  out  any  contention 
that  this  tax  is  unconstitutio.ial  is  the 
so-called  Hooper  case.  Hooper  v.  The  Tax 
Comrimion  i284  U  S  206'  Read  the 
report,  and  you  wi'.l  find  this  case  thor- 
oughly dissected  This  case  did  not  turn 
upon  a  Federal  constitutional  question; 
it  turned  upon  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality ol  a  statute  passed  by  a 
State  legislaturi-  attempting  to  lay  a  tax 
upon  the  hu.sband  for  tht  wife's  income. 
That  is  what  was  mvclved.  but  that  is  not 
involved  here.  The  Hoopt  r  case  was 
squarely  upoi  the  questicn  whether  the 
State  could  make  you  pay  your  wife's 
taxes.  That  is  the  turning  pOint  in  that 
case,  and  the  report  thorcughly  discusses 
that  feature.  The  attempt  of  t!;e  Wis- 
consin law  was  to  makt  the  iiusband  pay 
the  wife's  taxes,  and  vice  \ersa.  This 
proposal  does  not  in  any  v,ay,  shape,  or 
form  make  that  atte.mpt. 

Genencally.  the  sixteenth  ame.ndment 
puts  into  effect  an  exc..-e  tax.  That  is 
wliat  the  income  tax  i.<-  m  -ubstance,  an 
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excise  tax.  because  it  is  generically  an 
excise  tax  doing  away  with  geographical 
and  proportionate  distributions.     When 
it  becomes  an  excise  tax.  then  becomes 
Involved  the  right  of  Congress  to  classify 
taxpayers,  and  if  .t  is  done  in  a  reason- 
able manner  without  discrimination,  it 
does  not  violate  either  State  or  Federal 
constitutions  or  Federal   processes.     We 
can  tax  lawyers  under  the  excise  prccess 
in  one  way.  tax  doctors  in  another  way. 
We  can  tax  one  businessman  in  one  \^ay 
and   a  diffpient   type   of   business   in   a 
wholly   different   way.   provided,   as   b<?-   | 
tween  the  men.  women,  and  ccrporatlnns   . 
of  the  clas.s.  wo  do  not  discriminate  be-    j 
tween  members  of  the  class.    That  is  the    ! 
test,  and  the  very  widest  range  is  given   : 
to  legislatures  and  the  Congress  in  their   : 
determinations   how   they   shall   classify   j 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texar,.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, w:ll  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DISNEY  I  yield. 
Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  us  to  understand  that 
the  Congress  can  levy  a  different  income 
tax  on  doctors  from  the  tax  th.'-y  lew  on 
lawyers? 

Mr.  DISNEY.  The  illustration,  maybe. 
Is  unfortunate,  but  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  we  have  the  right  to  clasify 
taxpayers  so  long  as  we  do  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  individuals  of  a  cinss 
Is  not  this  the  general  rule.  I  ask  the 
gentleman:  That  so  long  as  the  legisla- 
ture, the  council,  or  the  Congress  does 
not  du^criminate  between  the  individuals 
Oi  a  class,  it  Ls  not  violative  of  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  DISNEY.  But  we  may  discnml- 
rate  between  classes.  I  do  not  think  any 
lawyer  will  disagree  on  that  proposal 

There  Is  no  attempt  in  this  provision  to 
Interfere  with  the  property  laws  of  any 
State.  This  bill  merely  takes  the  hus- 
band and  wife  together  as  a  taxable  unit 
lor  Federal  tax  purposes.  In  my  opinion 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  property 
rights  of  the  States  at  all. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  may  make  Its  Federal  income- 
tax  laws  turn  upon  State  laws  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Congress  to  decide.  In  the 
community-property  case  of  Poe  against 
Seaborn,  which  will  be  relied  upon  by  op- 
ponents of  this  measure,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  present  Federal  in- 
come-tax statute  was  not  specific  enough 
to  permit  the  taxation  of  all  the  com- 
munity property  to  the  husband  because 
the  wife  had  a  vested  interest  in  half  of 
the  community  property.  The  court  in- 
terpreted the  present  Federal  statute  as 
taxing  income  only  to  the  owner  thereof 
and  its  ownership  was  fixed  by  law  In 
other  words,  the  Court  substantially  said 
In  Poe  against  Seaborn  that  Congress  had 
not  gone  as  far  as  It  could  go.  But  the 
Court  has  pointed  out  in  any  number  of 
cases  that  the  Congress  may  or  may  not 
foUcw  the  State  law  in  determining 
vhcther  or  not  a  person  is  liable  for  an 
incom?  tax.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  C^^urt 
In  the  Harmel  case,  cited  in  the  com- 
munity-property case  of  Poe  against  Sea- 
bom.  Is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
State  laws  may  control  only  when  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  taxing  act.  by 


express  language  or  by  necessary  impli- 
cation makes  its  own  operation  depend- 
ent upon  State  law.  In  this  proposal  we 
are  treating  the  husband  and  wife  as  a 
taxable  unit,  exactly  like  the  Federal  law 
treats  some  partnerships  as  coiporaiiens 
for  Federal  tax  purposes,  although  thrv 
are  recognized  only  as  partnerships  un- 
der State  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  this  citation 
from  the  case  of  Poe  against  Seaborn: 
The  ca?e  reciuires  us  to  con.=^true  .sections 
210  (ai  and  211  (al  of  the  Rivcr.ue  Act  of 
1926  r  nd  apply  them,  as  con.--truocl,  to  the 
iii'eresT.?  cf  hu-bar.d  a.-^d  -vife  in  community 
property  unocr  the  law  of  Washington. 
Th<^>e  fcPCt:o:;s  l.iy  a  t.ix  upon  the  net  Income 
cf  e%-ery  indlv.dual.  Tae  fict  goes  no  further. 
and  furr.i.'-hes  no  other  .standard  cf  definition 
cf  what  const ItutPF  an  ir-dividual's  income. 
The  use  of  the  word  "Of"  denotes  ownership. 
It  wculd  be  a  s*raineG  construction  which. 
m  t!ie  absenre  of  further  definition  by  Con- 
gr'\---.  shruld  impu'e  a  brcader  .s^lgnlflcance  to 
the  phrure 

In  other  wor.isj  in  my  judgment,  this 
paragraph  is  tantamount  to  the  Court 
saymu  that  if  the  Congress  had  gone 
further  it  would  have  been  sustained. 

Mr.  Speakt^r,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
pr.'.ctical  effect  of  thi«  proposal.  I  wash 
the  Members  would  kok  at  paee  17  of 
:  the  report.  You  will  find  this  very  prac- 
i  tical  thing  cor.frontiwg  you.  We  micht 
not  be  compelled  to  go  to  .he  personal 
income-tax  schedule  to  take  up  the  slack 
of  $323,000,000,  but  there  is  where  we 
would  most  likeiy  have  to  go  We  might 
be  compelled  to  go  there.  If  you  lock  at 
page  17  of  the  report,  you  will  find  that 
on  tnis  $10,000  incom.e  at  $1,166,  if  we 
have  to  go  over  to  sch  'dule  B,  then  the 
tax  on  the  SIO.OOO  incom.e  would  be 
$1,628. 

On  the  $2,500  income .  which  under  the 
present  tax  law  would  oe  $30  50  under 
the  new  bill  it  would  be  $71.50.  The 
$3,000  income  tax  would  jump  from  $85 
to  $151.  The  $4,000  income  .iump,-  up  to 
$312.  Ihe  $5,000  income  from  308  to 
$506.  That  is  what  confronts  you.  You 
are  not  going  to  add  additional  excise 
taxes  when  we  have  already  levied  ex- 
cise taxes  to  the  extent  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. We  have  gone  apparently  as  far  as 
we  possibly  can  on  corporate  taxes. 

The  only  place  we  can  go  is  to  addi- 
tional income  taxes.  The  best  illustra- 
tion I  can  cite  to  you  is  that  taxes  on 
your  own  income  will  jump  from  $1,166 
to  $1,628,  and  all  down  the  line  the  situa- 
tion will  be  proportionate.  You  are  not 
going  to  do  that.  You  are  going  to  make 
the  5.77  percent  of  the  people  do  like  the 
94  percent  of  the  people,  m.ake  them  file 
their  tax  returns  as  the  94  percent  of  the 
people  do,  and  not  give  them  the  tax  ad- 
vantage ever  this  vast  array,  this  vast 
army  of  other  taxpayers  less  able  to  pay. 
Justice  and  right  demand  that  we  pass 
this  provision  in  this  language. 

Go  with  us  in  our  hunt  for  $323,000.- 
000  lost  by  this  tax  avoidance.  Any 
member  of  the  committee  will  tell  you 
that  the  consideration  iiivariably  leads 
to  higher  personal  income  taxes,  with  a 
proportionate  jump  as  I  have  .■>ugeesi*d. 
from  $1,166  on  a  $10,000  income  to  $1,628. 
and  maybe  even  higher  taxe.^  than  that, 
with  a  new  tax  bill  next  year.  You  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  avoid  th;>  thing. 
Do  I  need  to  say  more  in  a  demand  for 
equality  of  taxation,  for  right  between 


taxpayer  and  taxpayer?  You  can  take 
this  list  of  States  and  see  that  the  very 
few  who  have  been  so  insistent  in  op- 
position and  conjuring  up  this  propa- 
ganda against  this  proposal  are  inevitably 
those  who  are  seeking  an  advantage,  who 
are  legally  entitled  to  an  advantage  under 
existing  law.  and  who  have  been  getting 
an  advantage  that  5.77  percent  as  against 
the  94  percent.  They  have  an  c-dvantage 
not  only  over  the  94  percent  of  ihose  who 
make  returns,  but  they  have  an  advan- 
tage over  those  who  are  paying  hidden 
taxes,  that  vast  army  of  small  excise-tax 
payers,  in  addition  to  the  94  percent  of 
those  who  make  tax  returns. 

Mr.  BfCK.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
realize  tliat  we  can  pick  up  $160,000,000 
of  taxes,  or  half  of  what  this  preposi- 
tion wciid  bring  in.  from  a  tax  on  gaso- 
line, and  that  there  are  a  good  many 
other  taxes  which  could  be  imposed? 

Mr.  DISNEY.  You  try  to  pass  a  ga.so- 
line  tax  through  this  House  and  put  the 
burden  on  the  gasoline  users.  Is  not 
that  a  fine  argument  to  bring  before  the 
House?  Put  the  burden  on  the  people 
who  are  already  paying  gasoline  taxes 
almost  as  high  as  10  cents  per  gallon  in 
some  Stbtes — splendid,  unselfish  sugges- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  is  trying  to  leave  the 
implication  that  I  am  for  this  proposi- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  increased  gasoline 
taxes.  Gasoline  taxes  are  not  any  more 
importaait  to  me  than  to  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  although  I  am  from 
an  oil-ilrcducing  State. 

You  |o  hunting  through  the  avenues 
of  taxation  for  more  revenue  and  you 
simply  wreak  more  injustice  on  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  paying  hidden  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  miUions  of  dollars  a 
year.  One  pack  of  cigarettes  a  day  costs 
the  taxpayer  $21.60  a  year  in  taxes. 

Let  us  talk  about  gasoline  taxes.  Down 
in  Tennessee,  when  you  buy  10  gallons 
of  gas.  you  have  to  leave  at  the  filling  sta- 
tion almost  a  dollar  bill  in  addition,  for 
taxes.  You  are  not  going  to  do  any  such 
silly  thing  as  put  an  additional  tax  on 
gasoline.  It  could  not  pass  the  House. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  personal 
income  taxes,  lowering  the  exemptions 
and  creating  additional  hardship,  but 
where  you  are  going  to  hit  hardest  is 
on  the  average — the  middle-class — in- 
comes; and  all  for  the  benefit  of  whom? 
A  small  group — 5.77  percent — who  want, 
an  advantage  over  the  94  percent  and 
an  advantage  over  those  who  do  not  file 
any  tax  returns. 

Not  only  do  the  income-tax  payers  have 
to  stand  the  gaff  with  this  tax  avoidance 
by  this  small  group,  but  this  group  takes 
its  toll  from  every  citizen  who  pays  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  on  his  automobile,  his 
tires  and  tubes,  his  jewelry,  refrigerators, 
sporting    goods,    matches.     The    toll    is 
taken  from  the  excise  taxes  he  pays  on 
his   tobacco,    his   liquor,   his    radio,   his 
phonograph,  musical  instruments,  elec- 
trical appliances,  business  machines,  rub- 
I    ber  products,  and  his  furs.    The  house- 
\   wife  pays  excise  taxes  on  washing  ma- 
!  chines  and  on  her  toilet  preparations. 
'   Telephone  and  telegraph  bills  carry  an 
excise  tax.    In  most  States  the  citizen  is 
confronted  with  a  myriad  of  sales  taxes. 
This  huge  tax  largess  is  extracted  from 
the  average  citizen  and  the  $323,000,000 
of  the  amount  collected  is  a  toll  taken 
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from  the  95  percent  cf  the  taxpayers  in 
favor  of  the  small  eioup  of  5  ptrccnt  who 
avoided  taxes  by  filing  separate  returns. 
Th;s  service  of  self- intei  est  cannot  be 
Justified  on  moral  grounds.  Tax  favorit- 
ism Is  becoming  increasingly  unpopular. 
This  proposal  rec':fies  a  gross  inequity. 


The  Churchill-Roosivelt  Peace  Aim$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday  August  14,  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated 
in  the  short  speech  I  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  today's  ses.sion.  I  feel  that  the 
Chu'chill-Roosevelt  statement  of  peace 
aims  which  was  released  to  the  public 
this  morning  should  be  encouraging  to 
tliose  in  America  w  lo  oppose  our  en- 
trance Into  the  wars  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia  but  who  believe  the  vast  influ- 
ence of  our  position  sliculd  be  used  to  end 
this  war  on  terms  of  f  quuy  and  justice  to 
ail  peoples  of  all  lands.  Our  influence  in 
helping  to  point  the  path  toward  a  just 
and  ordered  world  af  er  the  war  is  likely 
to  be  more  effective  and  permanent  as  a 
nonbelligerent  than  it  would  become 
were  we  to  be  actually  encaged  in  the 
shooting  and  de.''iiuc  ion  cf  the  war 

HAVI   LONG   FAVORtD   HATTMrNT    OF    AIMS 

It  is  obviously  still  too  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  Churchill-Roosevelt 
statement  to  evaluate  properly  the  re- 
spective merits  of  its  separate  proposals. 
But  it  is  not  too  early  to  consider  the 
possibilities  which  might  grow  out  of  this 
statement  of  objectives,  stated  in  gener- 
alities as  they  are  an:i  necessarily  must 
be  at  this  early  stag-,  in  the  thinking 
toward  peace,  which  has  been  so  tardy 
in  getting  under  way  n  both  this  coun- 
try and  Britain.  Either  this  statement 
will  be  used  as  a  back  :irop  before  which 
to  consider  our  future  activities  with  re- 
gard to  the  internatior  il  situation,  or  it 
will  presently  sink  int  '  obscurity  again 
except  for  occasional  r-ference  material 
for  public  speakers,  ed  tors,  columnists, 
and  radio  commentator  In  the  former 
case  there  is  much  for  v  hich  to  hope  and 
also  much  against  which  we  must  be  on 
guard.  In  the  latter  case  the  stateme;it 
will  not  be  sienificant  enough  to  have 
much  effect,  if  any.  en  the  destiny  of 
human  affairs. 

As  a  member  cf  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  who  has  freq  jently  advocated 
In  public  speeches,  datii  g  back  as  far  as 
one  entitled  "Amj&rica.  Wake  Up  and 
Dve."  delivered  in -New  Y.:rk  City  May 
18.  1940.  that  it  is  Important  that  serious 
thinking  and  public  discussion  be  devoted 
to  thp  pufsticn.  "What  would  you  have 
follow  the  fighting?"  1  am  encouraged 
bj  the  fact  that  this  pieliminary,  albc.t 
highly  generalized,  statement  of  objec- 
tives has  been  set  up  lor  consideration 
by  the  peoples  of  the  woild.  It  is  at  least 
a  first  authoritative  proposal  for  a  basis 
for  bringing  ord<M-  cu:  cf  bloody  chaos; 


it  will  doubtless  lead  to  other  proposals 
from  other  belligerent  or  nont>eliigerent 
authorities.  All  cf  which  hads  ic  con- 
structive thinking  and  world  progress, 
and  out  of  which  may  well  come  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  which  can  do  vastly  more  to 
rehabilitate  the  world  and  lead  to  per- 
manent peace  than  any  possible  clashing 
of  armies. 

In  discussing  the  desirability  of  think- 
ing and  acting  toward  peace  and  Amer- 
ica's responsibility  to  do  its  utmost  to 
end  the  war  equitably  rather  than  to 
expand  the  war  endlessly,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  21.  of  this  year,  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcastint:  System.  I  staird  in  part 
in  my  radio  address  on  America's  Ren- 
dezvous With  Destiny: 

with  scmcibing  less  than  total  war  and 
somcthmg  more  than  Just  our  private  peace, 
we  can  help  reBtore  order  to  a  war-torn 
world.  Not  by  a  peace  of  appeasement  or 
defeat  Net  a  peace  between  a  bloody  vic- 
tor and  a  bleeding  victim  Not  a  peace  of 
mutual  exhaustion  and  despair,  nor  a  peace 
based  on  the  flckJe  promises  of  any  men  or 
set  of  men.  We  can.  however,  help  to  set 
m  motion  the  machinery  for  a  planned  and 
permanent  peace  based  on  reason  and  Jus- 
tice, on  common  sense,  and  sound  eccr.cmy 

Again  on  Sunday  night,  June  8  of  this 
year,  in  an  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
program  broadcast  over  the  Mutual 
Bioadcasting  System,  in  a  debate  be- 
tween Congressman  Vorvs.  of  Oliio.  and 
myi>elf.  of  the  Republican  minority  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in 
opposition  to  Congressman  Gore,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Congressman  Ems  of  Ar- 
kansas, on  the  question.  Should  tl^e 
United  States,  while  continuing  its  pre- 
paredness program,  take  the  leadership 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  peace?  I 
said: 

We  t)elicvc  that  America  can  bett  serve 
God  and  humanity— as  well  as  sell— by 
doing  Its  level  best  to  end  this  war  beloie 
the  war  expands  so  that  it  threatens  to  bring 
an  end  to  Christian  civilization  Itself  We 
hold  that  the  United  States,  while  contin- 
umg  its  all-out  defense  drive,  should  al?o 
make  an  e»ort  to  set  in  motion,  while  it  can, 
tlie  machinery  to  bring  about  a  Just  and 
permanent  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  more  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  these  arguments 
In  behalf  of  this  country's  lending  its 
great  potency  for  good  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  just  and  t-quitable  peace  than 
I  was  more  than  a  year  ago  when  I  began 
publicly  to  advocate  that  we  not  only 
prepare  our  own  defenses  and  give  aid 
short  of  war  to  our  foreign  friends  but 
that  we  also  devote  ourselves  to  trying  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  war  which  will  come 
soon  enouch  to  save  freedom  and  civili- 
zation from  destruction  and  which  will 
be  sound  enough  to  be  as  permanent  as 
it  should  be  just. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
real  satisfaction  and  renewed  hope  that 
I  heard  the  Churchill-Roo.sevelt  state- 
ment on  peace  aims  this  morning.  I  can 
remember  the  bitter  denunciations 
which  I  received  at  times  from  over- 
zealous  war  advocates  for  even  daring  to 
propose  that  America  should  give  a 
thought  to  what  we  would  have  follow 
the  fighting  until  the  fighting  was  over 
and  a  full  and  total  victory  won.  It  is 
net  pleasant  to  be  called  an  appeaser  or 
a  defeatist  simply  because  one  dares  to 
suggest  that  an  Amenca  at  peace  can 


better  ser\e  hu:nanity  than  an  America 
at  war.  But  exutable  people  sometimes 
cannot  reliain  liom  excessne  criticisms. 
In  all  e\en;s,  it  is  now  n  freshing  to 
know  that  both  Mr.  CluirciuU  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  are  among  those  who  realize 
that  perhaps  a  peace  offensive  can  bring 
a  victory  sooner  and  mure  satisfying 
than  sole  reliance  upon  a  war  offensive. 
I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  must  ill- 
temperate  menibtrs  of  the  war-now 
crowd  will  accu.se  either  Mr.  Cliurchill  or 
Mr.  Roosc\elt  of  being  appease rs  or  de- 
featists. It  is  hoped  their  joint  state- 
ment will,  therefore,  also  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  more  sericus  thinking  and 
less  scurrilotis  talking  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  earlier  in  this 
speech  that  if  the  Churehill-Rcosevelt 
statement  is  to  be  used  as  a  back  drop 
before  which  tc  consider  cur  future  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  the  international 
situation,  it  prcvides  m.uch  for  which  to 
hcpe  and  also  much  against  which  we 
must  be  on  guard.  Let  me  briefly  elabo- 
rate upon  what  I  have  in  m:nd  in  this 
connection. 

There  is.  indeed,  much  tc  hcpe  for  from 
such  a  statement.  Pursued  and  de- 
veloped as  a  peace  objective  and  as  the 
basis  for  establishing  considerations  to 
end  this  war,  it  may  cffer  humanity  an 
unprecedented  cpportuniiy  for  ending  its 
quarrels  and  its  bitternes,*;  and  for  work- 
ing out  a  program  of  international  pnod- 
will  and  amity  which  wii:  mark  a  new 
high  in  international  human  conduct. 
I  hope  America  will  unite  m  con'^idenng 
this  statement  on  such  a  basis  and  in 
pursuing  its  ImpL  mentation  through 
peaceful  methods.  On  such  a  basis  this 
statement  can  br^come  an  additional 
silver  thread  tc  help  w^ave  America  to- 
gether in  a  unity  of  purpose  and  cf  un- 
derstanding. Alone  thf'se  lines  lies  a 
great  hope  for  America  and  for  all  the 
world. 

err    AMERICANS    MVST    REMAIN   ON    CfAFD 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  not  be  overlockf  d. 
however,  that  there  is  in  this  statement 
the  possibilities  of  perversion  by  war- 
minded  groups  which  can  present  gitat 
danger  to  this  ccuntry.  It  is  important. 
therefore,  that  Americans  remain  on 
guard,  lest  what  m;ght  be  a  great  instru- 
ment for  betterment  become  a  device  for 
plungmg  us  into  the  greatest  catycIy.^m 
of  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Srme 
impatient  people  v.iih  better  ideali.'-m 
than  judgment,  and  seme  selfish  inter- 
ests who  seek  some  advantage  for  th(m- 
selves  through  war  may  now  be  trmptcd 
to  use  this  Churchill-Roosevelt  staitnient 
of  peace  aims  as  an  enumeration  of  war 
objectives.  They  may  now  try  to  urge 
Americans  to  send  their  sens  and  their 
treasure  to  foreign  wars,  to  risk  their 
own  security  and  gamble  their  liberties 
and  independence  by  putting  this  coun- 
try into  a  two-ocean  war  on  three  for- 
eign continents  in  order  to  project  the 
objectives  of  this  statement  upon  th"  en- 
tire world  at  the  po:nt  of  the  swcrd  after 
a  great  and  exhausting  war.  Along  these 
lines  of  thought  and  action  lies  a  great 
dancer  to  America  and  to  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  Amenca  to 
enter  another  war  on  foreign  fighting 
fronts  to  project  I's  methods,  its  ideals,  or 
its  political  philosophy  upon  the  rest  of 
the  wcrid  by  the  futile  sys->m  of  emerg- 
ing victorious  from  a  long  and  bioody 
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war.  I  do  not  v^-ant  it  to  assume  that  en- 
tering a  ruinous  war  is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  having  influence  at  the  final 
peace  table.  I  do  want  my  country,  how- 
ever, to  u.-^e  it.'^  Influence  and  it.s  potency, 
In  rne'.hnd.s  other  than  participntion  in 
an  nurneht  '.var  to  the  end  that  a  victory 
without  venfiteance  and  a  peace  without 
pa.<-sion  may  sfrve  to  grace  the  peace 
trrm.'^  which  will  finally  terminate  this 
avvfnl  war.  I  believe  that  the  joint 
Churchill-Roosevolt  statement  points  a 
path,  however  vaguely,  toward  such  a 
dr\stination.  Let  us  not  permit  them  to 
be  perverttd  by  war  makers  and  zealots 
Into  becoming  the  battle  front  behind 
which  interventionists  might  push  this 
country  closer  to  involvement  in  the  war. 
Let  us  remain  united  as  we  now  are  in  our 
opposition  to  war  and  in  our  support  of 
any  sound  program  to  supplement  the 
material  assistance  we  are  now  giving 
Britain  and  China  by  adding  our  great 
will  for  peace  to  that  of  the  millions  of 
people  of  every  land  who  desire  this  war 
to  end  and  thus  helping  to  bring  Tibout  a 
Just  and  early  peace  while  we  continue 
our  preparedness  pro:?ram  without  abate- 
ment. While  preparing  for  the  worst. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope,  and  pray,  and 
work  for  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  point.  I  be- 
lieve it  important  to  emphasize,  today. 
that  the  three  best  informed  men  in 
America  on  European  conditions  are 
united  in  their  opinion  that  this  country 
should  not  enter  the  war.  I  refer  to  our 
three  former  Ambassadors  to  the  respec- 
tive posts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium.  Former  Ambassador  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  to  Great  Britain,  former  Am- 
bas5ador  William  C.  Bullitt  to  Fiance, 
and  former  Ambassador  John  Cudahy  to 
Belgium  have  each  one  stated  definitely 
and  separately,  beyond  all  peradventure 
of  question  or  doubt,  that  he  is  positively 
and  completely  opposed  to  this  country's 
entrance  into  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  remember  who 
these  former  amt>assadors  actually  are. 
They  are  first  of  all  great  i^mericans. 
They  are  oustanding  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  They  are  the  per- 
sonal selections  of  President  Roosevelt, 
himself,  to  serve  these  foreign  posts  and 
to  keep  thi,s  country  informed  about  what 
Is  actually  going  on  l)ehind  the  scenes 
In  Europe.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  three 
best  Informed  men  in  this  country  to 
speak  on  European  conditions.  They 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  base  their  con- 
clusions. "■  Th(  irs  is  no  witch's  gossip  or 
common  hearsay — these  three  men  speak 
with  the  voice  of  authority  since  they  and 
they  alone  have  been  in  position  to  know 
all  the  facts  from  first-hand  knowledge. 
America  paid  for  the  services  of  these 
men  to  represent  us  in  Europe,  and  to 
give  us  honest  and  Intelligent  advice  con- 
cerning European  affairs.  We  would 
now  do  well  to  ponder  carefully  the  con- 
clusions of  these  three  eminent  authori- 
ties on  world  affairs. 

Speaking  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  as  reported  in  the 
printed  House  hearings  on  the  lend-lease 
bill,  Mr.  Kennedy  repeatedly  stated  his 
opposition  to  our  Joining  in  the  fighting 
of  this  war.  On  page  294  of  the  printed 
hearings,  I  asked  Mr.  Kennedy  whether 


he  thought  we  should  krep  cut  of  the  war.  j 
His  reply- was,  and  I  quote  his  words: 


We  should  not   go  In 
st;.v   out. 


Therefore  we  m'oft 


He  stressed  his  opposition  to  our  joinirig 
the  war  again  and  again  during  the  hear- 
ings. On  page  297,  I  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  that  our  entrance  into  the 
war  would  change  our  democracy  to  some 
more  centralized  form.      io  rtT'licci: 

Yts.  glr.  There  are  Ins  of  rea~cn.s  why  I 
du  iijt  tl'ilnk  we  want  t;,  g  ■  ir.;  .  war,  ai.d 
tliai  Cv..n:e5  down  or.  the  li-t 

On  page  298.  Mr.  Kennedy  said: 

1  .=a;d  Saturd.^y  if  yrm  have  Wdi  r.'e  are 
either  all  the  way  in  or  we  are  r.ll  the  way 
cut,   and   »he    idea   that   ycu   can    be   in   the 

w.ir  and  !■..--':  use  your  maiipower  I  udnr.lt  Is  a 
very,  vtry  thin  reed  to  har.g  onto.  If  you 
get  into  war,  ycu  can  make  up  ynir  mind 
that  the  boys  are  co:ng  .--r.cr.er  cr  la*er. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  testimony  of 
former  Amba.-^.s.^dor  BrJlitt.  who  repre- 
sented the  United  States  both  m  France 
and  m  Russia.  On  page  626  of  \hr  same 
set  of  Hou.se  hearing.^  en  the  lend-lease 
bill,  I  asked  Mr  Bullitt,  who  wa:^  appear- 
ing as  a  voluntary  witness  before  our 
committee,  the  following  question: 

Now.  Mr.  Ambas-iador.  may  I  a'k  ycu  this: 
Even  with  the  aid  to  England  contemplated  !n 
cur  pres-.'tU  program  of  the  pa?=age  of  H  R. 
1776.  In  the  ever.t  even  then  Er.giand  shculd 
show  sign.s  of  collapxse.  would  you  .stlil  say 
America  should  stay  cut  of  the  war^ 

Mr.  Bullitt's  reply  was  dtflnite,  posi- 
tive, and  unevasive.    He  said: 
I  should 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  night 
over  the  radio  former  Ambassador  John 
Cudahy  to  Belgium  spcke  to  the  Nation 
from  Milwaukee.  I  quote  a  portion  of 
his  remaiks  as  reported  by  the  press  on 
August  10.    Mr.  Cudahy  said: 

The  tlmt  Is  ripe  for  a  fea.-ible  peace  pro- 
posal. •  •  •  I  was  one  of  thc^'?  wh  ad- 
vocated the  election  ol  Pre.siden>  Ro<^seve;t, 
and  I  wa.s  convinced  then,  as  I  am  convinced 
now,  that  President  Roosevelt  can  and  will 
keep  this  country  out  of  war  He  promised 
to  Iceep  us  out  of  war  I  am  certain  Presider.t 
Roosevelt  will  never  forget  that  promise.  I 
believe  he  can  and  will  keep  that  promise  If 
ycu,  the  people,  will  keep  yLUr  heads — 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  remark 
was  addressed  to  certain  well-known  In- 
terventionL-^ts  who  mostly  operate  out  of 
the  city  of  New  York — 

If  ycu  Will  stand  by  him  against  the  war 
party;  If  ycu  will  but  ccunsel  and  sustain  him 
In  the  cause  of  peace 

Mr.  Sper  ker.  there  you  have  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  the  three  best-in- 
lormed  Americans  on  foreign  affairs,  the 
three  men  the  President  himself  selected 
to  find  out  the  facts  and  to  coun.^el  uv  in 
our  foreign  relations.  Surely  r.o  man  can 
honestly  claim,  in  the  face  of  this  evi- 
dence, that  it  is  only  the  uninformed  cr 
the  ill-advised  who  unite  in  a  determined 
crusade  tc  keep  Amer'ca  out  cf  the  fight- 
ing. 

I  might  add  that  Hanson  Baldwin,  mil- 
itary analyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Nation's  largest  Democratic  new.^pilptr. 
adds  his  opinion  to  that  of  our  three 
former  Ambassadors.  In  his  new  be  k, 
United  We  Stand,  he.  too,  stresses  again 
and  again  the  important  fact  that  Amer- 
ica must  remain  out  of  this  war. 


Mr.  SpeiJ^er,  we  all  join  in  the  prayer 
and  the  hope  that  Britain  will  succeed 
in  her  gallunt  fight  against  those  who 
threaten  her  shores.  We  all  want  to  see 
Hitler  defeated  and  his  methodology  de- 
nied. We  want  freedom  to  sprsad  as 
rapidly  and  as  widely  as  it  can,  and  we 
want  tyranny  in  every  land  to  vanish  as 
completely  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  our  entrance  into  a  fighting  war  on 
distant  continents  Is  likely  to  do  much 
more  to  spread  totalitarianism  by  adding 
America  to  the  countries  practicing  its 
futile  philosophies  of  supercentralization 
than  to  spread  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  However,  a  peace  cffei.sive  di- 
rected to  tl&e  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
has  vast  po.'s.-ibilities  of  accomplishing 
the  goal  which  we  unite  in  coveting.  A 
peace  offenfcive,  honestly  stateu  and  sin- 
cerely supported,  can  give  new  hope  'o 
the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe  which 
will  stiffen  their  already  admirably  stub- 
born resistance  to  aggression.  A  peace 
offensive .iiised  on  what  would  be  a  just 
and  equitable  peace  will  do  more  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  the  Axis  governments 
and  the  Axis  peoples  than  all  the  bomb- 
ing planes  in  Christendom.  Hitler  has  a 
great  military  machine  with  which  to 
fight  opposing  armies,  but  he  is  ill-pre- 
pared to  fSght  the  invasion  of  eternal 
truths  and  great  ideals.  Once  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan  can 
be  made  tc  understand  that  they  have 
more  to  hope  for  and  to  live  for  from  the 
early  ending  of  this  war  and  the  adop- 
tion of  decent  rules  of  international  hu- 
man behavior  than  they  have  to  hope 
for  from  fighting  increasingly  costly  bat- 
tles, all  the  propaganda  machines  of  Eu- 
rope cannot  drive  their  armies  to  success- 
ful combat.  Thus  a  peace  offensive  may 
well  do  for  the  world  what  a  war  offen- 
sive, if  this  country  were  to  join  it,  might 
seriously  retard — a  sincere  peace  offen- 
sive might  break  the  morale  of  the 
dictated  peoples  and  give  them  cause  to 
hope  for  peace  without  vengeance  and 
for  a  future  free  from  slavery  imposed  by 
their  own  leaders  or  superimposed  by 
their  conquerors. 

"By  something  less  than  total  war  and 
something  more  than  just  our  private 
peace."  America  has  a  challenge  today  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  a  stricken  human- 
ity. I  pray  God  the  Churchill-Roosevelt 
statement  may  be  used  as  an  instrument 
to  work  toward  that  exalted  goal. 
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of  Notre  Dame  Law  S?hocl.  a  distin- 
guished citizen  and  scholar,  speaking  at 
a  meeting  at  the  World  War  Memorial 
in  Indiai.apolis  on  August  5.  delivered 
an  address  on  foreign  affairs  that  is  at- 
tracting widespread  attention.  By  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  House  I  present  his 
address  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

If  It  were  not  for  Its  stark,  tragical  con- 
sequences for  the  American  people,  cur  pres- 
ent hysterically  wild  waltz  to  war  would  be 
one  of  the  most  comical  transactions  of  world 
history.  Because  the  gyrations  of  their  own 
dcliricus  war  dance  have  made  them  dizzy, 
the  interventionists  apparently  think  that 
the  walls  of  the  world  are  really  caving  In 
upon  them  and  tliat  those  of  us  who  have 
refused  to  Join  their  "crisis  carousal"  are 
both  deaf  and  blind.  A  strong  dO£e  of  fact 
and  logic  would  clear  the  hotheads  of  the 
war  party,  but  unfortunately,  they  have  no 
taste  for  such  a  realistic  cure.  Here  are  some 
cf  the  high  lights  In  the  contest  between  the 
facts  of  the  situation  and  the  fancy  of  the 
interventionists: 

We  are  asked  to  fancy  that  Finland  Is  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  when  the  fact 
Is  that  Finland  Is  the  only  European  country 
that  has  persisted  In  fulfilling  all  of  Its  finan- 
cial obligations  to  this  country. 

We  are  asked  to  fancy  that  Finland  is  an 
aggressor  nation,  when  the  fact  Is  that  she  is 
m?rely  recapturing  her  own  territory,  the 
Russian  theft  of  which  we  denounced  from 
every  American  platform  and  through  every 
American  printing  press  2  years  ago. 

We  are  asked  to  fancy  Russia  as  an  enemy 
of  aggression,  when  the  fact  is  that  Russia 
gladly  split  every  acre  of  German  territorial 
swag  and  up  to  2  months  ago  was  a  treaty- 
bound  member  of  the  Rcmc-Berlin-Tcklo 
Axis. 

We  are  asked  to  fancy  that  our  peril  of 
Invasion  Is  greater  now  than  It  was  a  year 
ago,  when  the  fact  Is  that  the  Axis  has  been 
broken  across  the  middle  in  the  last  12 
moiiths  and  Hitler  Is  now  mirtd  to  his  waist 
In  the  Invasion  cf  a  country  with  whom  he 
was  clcsly  allied  1  year  ago. 

We  are  c.'^ked  tc  fancy  that  Icelcwid  Dakar. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Irel.nd  are  outposts 
of  American  defense,  when  the  fact  Is  that 
the  occupation  of  such  places  by  the  United 
States  ha.<;  no  mere  Justification  than  the 
get-there-first  policy  that  we  have  con- 
demned Hitler  for  employing. 

We  are  asked  to  fancy  that  our  eid-to- 
Britaln  program  demands  our  steel,  our  en- 
tire factory  capacity,  our  gasoline,  and  com- 
plete foreclosure  of  our  normal  South  Ameri- 
can trade,  when  the  fact  is  that,  war  or  no 
war,  British  manufacturer?  are  now  taking 
over  ctir  South  American  customers,  supply- 
ing them  with  British-made  copies  of  Ameri- 
can machinery,  and  censoring  our  mail  at 
irlnldad  in  order  to  determine  Just  what 
orders  American  m.anufacturers  are  now  un- 
able to  fill.  This  fact  was  disclosed  to  the 
American  press  last  June  30  by  James  S. 
Kemper,  of  Chicago,  forn-.er  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

We  are  as.ked  to  fancy  that  In  taking  over 
ports  In  French  Indo-China  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  recognized  French  Government. 
Japan  was  giUlty  of  unjustifiable  aggression 
-igalnst  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  fact  Is  that  If  our  occupation  cf  Iceland 
was  Justified  In  the  interest  of  American 
defense,  then  certainly  the  occupation  of 
French  Indo-China  was  justified  in  the  Inter- 
est of  Japanese  defense. 

We  are  asked  to  fancy  that  cur  hate  and 
fear  cf  communism  Is  In  no  way  ccmprc- 
mised  by  our  present  all-out  aid  to  Russia, 
when  the  fact  is  that  if  Hitler  loses  the  Rus- 
sian War,  Russian  communism  must  neces- 
sarily win  it,  and  millions  of  Communist 
saboteurs  all  over  the  world,  including  the 


United  States,  will  come  out  of  their  rat 
holes  with  red  flags  of  revolution  In  their 
hands. 

Our  Communist  "hate-and-help"  policy  is 
perhaps  the  most  Intricate  of  all  the  Involved 
and  dlTzy  whirls  now  called  for  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  American  war  dance.  If  It  means 
anything,  it  means  siaiply  that  we  must  help 
communism  wm  Its  war  with  Germany  so 
that  we  may  then  be  free  to  fight  com- 
munism to  the  death  without  the  embarrass- 
ment of  having  to  make  common  cause  with 
Adolf  Hitler.  It  means  that  when  we  start 
battlir>g  communism  after  we  have  helped 
communl.«m  to  eliminate  Hitler,  we  will  be 
much  better  prepared  for  the  battle  by  rea- 
son of  our  $100,000  000.000  debt  and  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  Communists  here 
whom  we  will  have  coddled,  financed,  and  en- 
couraged in  the  meantime. 

The  IntervcntlonlstE  tell  us  that  appease- 
ment IS  a  horrid  word  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  appeasement  to  end  a  war  Is 
wrong,  but  appeasement  to  keep  a  war  gclng 
Is  perfectly  all  right  For  Instance,  we  are 
now  told  that  In  order  to  save  British  and 
Dutch  possessions  In  tlie  Pacific,  we  were 
Justified  in  appeasing  Japan  for  2  years  by 
furnishing  American  gasoline  for  bdmbers 
that  brought  death  and  destruction  to  our 
valiant  and  democratic  friends,  the  Chinese. 
In  other  words,  so  that  a  Japanes*  ^.a^  might 
not  begin  against  British  Singapore  and  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Japanese  war  against  our  friends,  the  Chi- 
nese, should  be  made  to  continue. 

Tlie  war  partisans  have  had  2  years  in 
which  to  educate  the  American  people  to 
the  Interventionist  point  of  view.  During 
that  time,  they  have  had  the  radio  com- 
mentators, 90  percent  of  the  newspaper 
columnists,  the  movies,  newsrcels,  and  thou- 
sands of  paid  British  propaganda  experts  to 
hcJp  them,  but  at  least  75  percent — and  prob- 
ably 85  percent — of  the  American  people  are 
still  unconvinced.  In  spite  of  the  most  sus- 
tained and  most  adroit  propaganda  barrage 
ever  laid  down  upon  a  people  anywhere,  the 
American  public — east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  continues  to  be  emphatically  against 
our  involvement  In  this  war.  Regardless  cf 
the  merits  of  the  respective  sides  cf  the  war 
against  peace  argument,  all  admit  that  the 
Am.erlcan  people  want  this  country  to  stay  at 
peace.  If  we  really  believe  In  democracy,  then 
let  us  demonstrate  the  sincerity  cf  our  be- 
lief by  respecting  the  democratic  principle  cf 
majority  rule  and  obey  the  people's  mandate 
to  stay  out  of  this  war. 

For  years,  Lorrs  LtTJLOw.  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  this  Indiana  district,  has 
advocated  a  constitutional  ame«dment  giving 
the  people  the  rlpht  to  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace  for  the  United  States. 
If  that  amendment  had  been  passed  when 
the  Honcrab.e  Lccts  LttDLow  first  Intro- 
duced It.  we  would  not  be  trembling  uncer- 
tainly on  the  brink  of  war  today  If  cur 
young  American  manhood  can  be  sent  to  die 
on  foreign  battlefields  against  the  wishes 
cf  75  percent  of  our  people,  then  what  right 
have  we  to  praise  democracy  and  condemn 
dictatorship? 

When  the  European  war  began,  we  had 
the  choice  of  three  courses  of  actlcn — the 
first,  second,  and  third  gear  of  the  American 
war  machine: 

1.  We  could  remain  neutral  and  prepare 
to  defend  ourselves  against  anybody. 

2.  We  could  resolve  to  save  England  and 
so  keep  an  Independent  Britain  between  us 
and  a  possible  German  invasion. 

3  We  could  resolve  to  ema.'h  and  destroy 
Hitler  and  Hltlerlsm  at  whatever  cost, 

OfBctally  we  adopted  the  first  course  by  the 
passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  Prom  that 
point  we  were  deliberately  eaw'd  Into  position 
No  2.  We  were  led  to  believe  that  the  defense 
of  Britain  was  the  defense  of  America  That 
No.  2  policy  was  later  Implemented  ai.d  abut- 


ted by  tlie  Lease  Le.nd  A^t.  Up  ti.  a  fiw 
weeks  ago.  that  is  as  far  as  we  were  asked  to 
go.  If  our  Jcb  was  to  keep  an  Independent 
Britain  In  the  Atlantic,  our  job  Is  done.  Even^ 
the  wildest  tnterventionl-'t  s  now  acini:t  that 
Britain  is  saved.  If  Hitler  ccultln  I  destrcy 
Britain  last  spring,  he  certainly  cannot  do 
so  now. 

It  would  seem,  therefore  thtt  we  could 
now  think  once  more  of  ourselvts  alcne  and 
prepare  our  own  defense  as  such  But  no; 
the  interventionists  now  cl.Tnicr  for  a  sh.ft 
into  the  high  gear  of  our  war  poQcy— the  de- 
struction of  Hitler  and  Hltlerlsm  Thry  want 
to  be  there  for  the  kill  They  w»nt  to  enjoy 
the  peace  feast  and  watch  Joe  Stalin  li.ke 
back  the  four  freedoms  from  tlic  aggressor, 
Finland. 

In  order  to  save  Britain  as  a  bulwark  of 
American  defense,  we  have  appropriated 
♦40  000.000.000.  dislocated  American  InclULiry, 
threatened  the  country  with  a  rlpld  dictator- 
ship of  priorities  and  prices,  and  conscripted 
900.003  American  young  men  from  their  Jobs 
and  their  hemes.  This  should*  be  enough. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  now  asked  net  merely  to 
guarantee  the  Independence  of  Britain  and 
the  British  Empire  but  to  unflerwrite  the 
complete  dcstructlcn  of  Hitler  and  Hitler- 
Ism.  We  are  asked  to  pledge  curst  Ives  to 
follow  that  purpose  through  the  length  ami 
breadth  of  Europe  and  Asia — acipss  the  .ilps, 
through  Suez,  at  Gibraltar,  whefever  the  op- 
portunity for  lorelgn  war  and  foreign  death 
for  American  boys  cHers  Itself. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  the  rabidly  Inter- 
ventionist Life  magazine,  Hansen  Baldwin, 
military  expert  for  the  New  York  Times,  says 
that  this  Hitler-destroying  excursion  will  cost 
us  MOO, 000 .000 ,000.  but.  he  says:  "The  mone- 
tary sacrifice  Is  the  smallest  e\l!  The  burd?n 
of  victory  would  be  largely  American  Vic- 
tory would  cost  heavily  In  blood  We  can- 
not conquer  a  continent  without  wholctale 
death.  We  probably  could  not  keep-.' except 
in  rough  outline,  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  would  he  a  harder,  tougher  but  mora 
regimented  and  less  free  people  Our  stand- 
ards of  living  would  be  depretsed  Inevi- 
table economic  and  political  dislccatlon 
mifiht  confront  us.    These  are  the  costs." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  Cblonel  Lind- 
bergh or  Senator  WHtErER  These  are  the 
words  of  the  military  expert  of  the  interven- 
tionist New  York  Times,  the  same  man  who 
said  in  the  Augtist  and  July  numbers  ol  the 
Readers  Digest  that  we  can  achieve  realistic 
hemisphere  defense  without  foreign  bases 
and  without  stealing  the  so-called  stepping 
stones  from  Europe,  such  a.s  Iceland,  the  Cape 
Veide  Islands,  and  this  regardless  of  whether 
Hitler  captures  the  BritloU  Fleet  or  net. 

But  I  solemnly  charge  that  those  cunning 
leaders  who  are  calling  the  turns  lor  the 
American  war  dance  have  another  objective 
beyond  the  destruction  cf  Hitler  and  Hiiler- 
ism  When  we  reach  the  end  cf  the  bloodv. 
bankrupting,  demoralizing  trail  which  lends 
to  the  grave  of  Hitlensm.  we  shall  be  asked 
to  surrender  the  independence  and  scvereign- 
ty  of  the  United  States,  The  test  objective 
of  the  interventionist  program  Is  the  ei^tab- 
llshment  of  a  world  state.  They  hciie  to 
merge  our  now  solvent,  free  American  Re- 
public With  the  bankrupt  political  structures 
cf  the  Old  World  and  substitute  for  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  an  international  anthem, 
perhaps  the  Russian  Internationale 

When  we  shall  have  let  our  blood  and  spent 
our  substance  in  the  world  conquest  of  Hlt- 
lerlsm, we  shall  be  too  weak  to  resist  the  fli.al 
push.  A  shooting  war  wlil  be  the  beglnnii.'^ 
cf  the  end  of  the  United  States  If  you  are 
Interested  In  preserving  this,  the  last  citadel 
of  freedom  on  earth,  if  you  want  Ilfp  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  full  God- 
given  measure  set  out  in  the  American  D  cla- 
ration  cf  Independence,  then  keep  America 
Independent  by  keeping  the  United  S'st^b 
out  of  the  pitfall  of  involvement  in  thi« 
foreign  war. 
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ment.     These  conferences  will  aLss  cover  the 
supply  problems  of  the  Sov.et  Ur.'.cr. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  M:n'.s',er  have 
had  several  conferences  They  hive  ccn'^id- 
ered  the  danzers  to  world  civiliza'.l  t.  ari-'.ng 
from  the  policies  of  milKarv  d-  .111:1.1''  n  cy 
conquest  up  n  which  the  Hitlerite  G  ver:.- 
men:  of  Gt'rmanv  and  ether  ?:vernm;:r  s 
a5sx;iated  therewith  l-.a' e  em:?.rf:ed,  and 
have  made  clear  the  s"re«>  ■-•.■■-:  '.\hich 
their  countries  are  respectively  -rik.r.g  for 
th-ir  safety  in  the  face  cf  t'r.cse  clar._-'rs 

They  have  agreed  upon  the  t  Ursine  joint 
derlaratiun : 

••Jo.nt  dfclaratlcn  cf  the  Pri  sdent   of  tiie 


c  ntinue  to  be  employed  by  nations  wh  ch 
threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  outside 
of  their  frontiers,  they  believe,  pending  the 
e=tabllshment  of  a  wider  and  permanent  sys- 
tem of  general  security  that  the  disarmament 
of  such  nations  Is  essential.  They  will  like- 
wise aid  and  encourage  all  other  practicable 
measures  which  will  lighten  for  peace-loving 
peoples  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments 

I"Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
"WmsTON  S.  Chl-rchill." 


United  Slates  of  .America  anc 


P.-i.T.p  .M:n- 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  seme  time  a  great  many  of 
us  have  been  a.-king  for  an  expression  of 
the  war  aims  of  the  democratic  countries. 
Today  a  Joint  statement  was  issued 
signed  by  the  President  cf  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  cf  England,  Mr.  Churchill, 
representing  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  myself  1  welcome  this  statement  of 
Rims.  It  makes  history.  It  points  away 
from  war  and  toward  peace.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Roosevelt - 
Churchill  statement  as  released  today 
may  follow  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tho  statfir.ent  ref'^iTrd  to  follows: 

JOI.VT  ROOSEVri.T-CHURCHIl.L  STATEMENT  ON 
WAR    AI.V3 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
Primp  Mli'i«'er.  Mr  Churchill,  representing 
His  Majesty's  Government  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  have  met  at  sea 

They  ha. e  been  accompanied  by  cfflcials  of 
their  two  Governments,  including  high-rank- 
ing offlcor.s  of  their  military,  naval,  and  air 
servic* 

The  whi.le  problem  of  the  supply  of  muni- 
tions of  war.  a.s  provided  by  the  Lease  Lend 
Act.  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
Rnd  for  thn«e  countries  actively  enlaced  in 
resisting  aggression  has  been  further  exam- 
ined 

Lord  BeavcrbroDk.  the  Minister  of  Supply 
of  the  British  Goveri;ment.  has  Joined  in  the«€ 
Conft^r.Mices  H  ■  is  going  to  proceed  to  Wa.sh- 
Ingtcn  to  di'cuss  further  details  with  appro- 
priate oCa-iaU  of   the  United  States  Govern- 


l<ter.  Mr  Churchill,  repre~e;.:;n:?  Hi--^  MaJ -t\  s 
Government  in  the  Un.ted  Kir.^'cicti,  b«::i  g 
met  together,  deem  it  r.ght  tj  n.ake  known 
certain  ccmmcn  principles  in  the  national 
polici-'s  cf  tht-ir  respective  countries  on  which 
they  ba.-e  their  hopes  for  a  bef.er  future  for 
tlie  world 

"fust  their  countries  seek  nj  &i^^:ai.d:ze- 
m.ent.  terntcrial  or  other, 

•■Second,  they  de-ire  to  see  no  te.-ritorlal 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  fret-iy 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  cor.cerned, 

•■Third,  they  respect  the  ri^jht  of  all  pecples 
to  chc  )se  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live  and  they  wi?h  to  see  sov- 
ereign riehts  and  .^^elf-government  restored  to 
those  who  have  been  fcrc.bly  deprived  of 
them; 

'Fjurth,  they  will  endeav.:ir.  with  due  re- 
.«pect  for  their  existlns;  obligations,  to  further 
the  enjoyment  by  all  stated,  gr;at  or  sma::, 
victor  or  vanquished,  of  access,  en  equal 
terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their 
economic  prosperity; 

'•Fifth,  they  de.-;lre  to  bring  ab-out  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nation.s  m  the  eco- 
nomic field  with  the  object  of  securing  for  all 
impr.Dved  labor  standards,  economic  advance- 
ment, and  social  security. 

"Si.xth,  after  the  final  destruction  nf  the 
Nazi  tyranny,  they  hope  to  see  estabiisiied  a 
peace  which  will  afTord  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  in  rafety  within  their  cxn 
boundaries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance 
that  all  the  men  In  all  the  lands  may  live 
cut  their  lives  In  freedcm  from  fear  anil 
want 

"Seventh,  such  a  peace  should  enable  all 
men  to  traverse  the  hi.5h  seas  and  cc- ans 
without   hindrance, 

'E.ghth.  they  believe  that  all  cf  the  nation,s 
of  the  world,  for  realistic  as  well  as  spiritu.i'. 
reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandonment  cf 
the  use  cf  force  Since  no  fu'ure  peace  can 
be  m.alntained  if  land,  sea,  or  air  armaments 


Suits  for  Violations  of  Federal  Antitrust 
Laws  by  the  Petroleum  Industry 


exte:-'6igx  of  remarks 

I        I  or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

i  or  IOWA 

IN    TIi:'    S:.N.\TE   C'F   THE    UNITED    ST.^TES 


Thursday,  Augu.^t  14.  19  41 


C<  iMr-.i-Ml' 


-N  BY  DF.p.\irrML'>rr  of 

JUSTICE 


M.-  GILLE'rt'E  Mr.  Pit^ident,  I  h.ive 
bri  ;•■  :::•■  a  c  iir.p.lation  of  suits  which 
ha.e  been  commenced  by  the  II>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  for  violation  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  and  antitrust  acts,  ■with  a  list 
of  the  defendants.  The  matter  exceeds 
the  space  limitation  for  printing  such 
matter  in  the  Record  under  the  rule,  and 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
Public  Printer  showing  that  it  will  re- 
quire 42^  pages.  I  offer  the  statement. 
tnge^h^r  with  the  estimate  of  the  Public 
Pii:i"'T  and  a'^k  unanimous  conseiit  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Since  the  termination  of  the  N  I  R  A.  In 
M..y  1935.  13  separate  actions  have  t>€en 
i)-  -ught  by  the  Federal  Government  agalrist 
-  eral  hundred  individuals  and  corporations 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  for  alleged  viola- 
tions cf  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 

Chronological  order  follows: 


D»t*  ul  r.;.!!.;  rf!  irr; 


Act;..n 


C  -art 


Ju!.v  >, 

.,  i/. 

Nov ,  '",  ; 

•i'M', 

1 '<><•, :-', 

v.. . 

1'.. 

Nov,  U. 

!  I  ty 

Kob.  l'.«. 

ir 

M*>  Jii, 

im  '  . 

.  .  .  _ 

iert.  w,  liHo 

IV, 

I10 

Pi         

Jan  il.  i»41 


I  'r;:',ir.'!,  .N>.  ! '.  *•" 

I   n::  ::;ai  Nn.  11  a.'"!!! 

(    ri-M::>il  No.  11  ir^J 

I   n:i.;:i  il  \  i.  I  !.u>.", 
I    r::;i;i,:i;  N..,  Uir.^Nt 
In  K  i'iiiv   N.i    K    -*--ij 
i:M!,-t:-  f!,t  N.v  !'■  j'-    . 

I'ivL  Kclli^n  \o  !><:.  .. 
I  iv  .:  V;-:;  ili  N'd  Ivi.  .. 
t'.vj;  .\. •!;..:;  No    J"!  .  .. 

<'i\ ::   \c-!:,.n  Nri    ^-,01. . 

Criiiiiii.i;  No.ij.v^:.  ... 


Parlies 


I' .  >,  r>i.~;r,r;  four:  Mr  tl,,  \\  rstcrr,  L)ii;trict  of  W  isconsin 


T',  .•>,  DUtrict  Court  fir  the  Sourhern  District  of  California 

'     .»  DUtni-t  Corirt  for  th.'  .<oiithi»rn  I^Lstrict  of  Now  Vorlc 

I     .-^  Uistrict  Colli:  for  the  .Nortiiern  District  of  Ueotgia,  Rome 

V .  T-  l),,>;rai  t'euri  .'or  tl.e  District  of  Dela'^are 

I'    .>  District  Court  for  the  N'orihera  District  of  lo'liana.  Ham- 

:r,.  I'!  Division 

r    s  i>;str:ct  Cnurt  for  the  rM>;rlrt  of  Columbia 

r    -  !>,s;r:ct  C  urt  fir  t.^e  N  irthern  Pistrxt  of  Illtnots,  Eastern 


I'nitfd  States  \.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ind.)  el  al. 
L'nUed  .states  \.  ."^oc^ny-Vacuum  OU  Co.,  Inc., 
I'mtfd  .^'fu^M'v    St>con]i  X'acunm  Oil  Co.,  Inc., 
Cniled  .•<la'ti  v.  .'-tandard  Oil  (Ind.)  et  al. 
VnUtd  States, \ .  Cm.  Pet.  Corp.  of  Cat.  et  al. 
UnUri  State*'v.  tthyl  Gasoline  Corp.  et  al. 
United  statesx.  lliram  W.  Erani  et  al. 

United  HittetK.  Phillipt  Pttroitum  et  Ql. 
United  StatetK.  Great  Lakes  Pipe  Line  Co. 
United  Statet\i:   Standard  Oil  Co   (Ind). 

United  Stalest   Amertetin  Petroleum  IntfittUe. 
United  Statesv.  The  Wai/ne  Pump  Co.  tt  al. 


etal. 
etal. 


Department  of  the  Interior  news  release  nf 
July  13.  1941,  announced  appontment  to  n.em- 
betTship  on  district  committees  of  204  per- 
sons to  "advise  and  consult  •  •  •  on 
matters  relating  to  the  proper  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
for  nationri  defense  " 

Of  the  205  per.sons  appointed  to  positions 
on  these  oil  committees,  134  or  65  4  percent 


are  persons  Individ'ually  who  either  have  been 
found  to  be  violators  of  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  cr  are  new  bcln^  s-jed  a.s  viola- 
tors cf  those  laws  and  their  sdvice  will  be 
efifective  If  not  controlling,  in  determlr.ing 
the  disposition  of  suits  njw  pe;idi:ig  again>t 
som.e  of  these  very  men 

Following  Is  a  list  as  to  position    and  pas: 
record  and  affiliation  with  corpvratioiis. 


SUMMARY    or   FOLLOtVtNG   LIST 

Total  number  of  persons  named  to  com- 
mittees. 203;   100  percent. 

Persons  Individually,  and  persona  con- 
nected with  corporations  or  associations  hav- 
ing been  found  vlclators  or  new  being  sued 
a=:  all'^e;ed  violators  of  Federal  antltrtist  laws, 
1J4,   eC'  4  percent. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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AN-nTT'-<=T  EEC    Rfi  OF  rm^-ON^  N',-,-rr  T  MM:tTEES  rrNCTIONING  trNDEB 

PETRol-ifM    CtOIilN.M-    R     ,'V1-Y     13,     1  y  ■>  1 

Ariams,  K.  S.i 
Fositions  under  Pe troleum  Coor-    Member,  Production  Committee. 

dioator   District  2. 
Private  positions: 

American  Petroleum  Institute Dirpctor. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co President  and  director. 

A!co  Roj-nlties  Corporation Vice  president  and  director. 

Grrat  Lake?  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Phillips  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Southern  Phillips  Corporation..  Director. 
Antitrust  rrcfTd: 

Am<>rican  Petroleum  Institute Civil  8524  (Sept.  30.  IMO);  defendanti  pendlne. 

fhlllips  Petroleum  Co............  Criminal  Il3«v4;  uolo  contendere  (June  2,  lb3vi; 

fined  ll.VM.i.  Criminal  113<>5,  (fuilty  verdict 
(July  19,  l«te);fln«'d  $5,000.  Civil  iw  (Sept. 
30.  liMti);  defendant;  pending.  Civil  wiM 
(Sept.  30,  li*40K  defendant;  pending. 

Alco  Royalties  Co Civil  »524  (Sept.  30.  IMO^;  defendant;  per    • 

Great  Lakes  Piix-  Line  Co Civil  ls3  (Sept.  30.  l«4ti);  defendant;  tie- 

Phillips  Pif>e  Line  Co Civil  182  (Sept.  3a  IMo);  defendant:  peniinp 

^uthern  Phillips  Co Civil  M24  (iJept.  3tl,  1U40):  defendant;  pending. 

Adams,  K.  £<..._..„..„„„..         Do. 
Bali  Amos: 
Position  under  Pelroleur:  Coordi     Member,  marketing  comn.ittee. 

nator:  District  2. 
Private  positions; 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  ..  Member,  market mr  committee 

Sianilard  Di!  Co.  (Indiana) \  ic\  presvidcnt  and  dirictor. 

Antiirusl  record: 
Amcricnn  Petroleum  Inftitute.;..  Ciri.  ^514  (?rpt,  30.  1'.  40);  defendant;  pend.nc. 

ttandard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) Criminal  11264:  nolo  contendere  (Jiuie  2,  IWb); 

fined  $15,000.    Criminal  11365,  nolo  conten 
dere    June  2.  .P4r  .  fmU  $5,(Xki.    Civil  ls2 
(Sept.  .HI,  1H40V  defendant;  ptndinp.    Civil 
t      8524  (.-Jept, :  0,  U40);  defendant ;i>endinp. 

Ban,  Amos Criminal  nv.4:  nolo  contendere  fJime  2.  iy3.«V 

flne'l   $15.ik;o.    civi'  ^.'.24     Sept.   30.   19411 
defendant;  p(i;d  ng. 
Brown.  J.  A.; 
Position  under  Petroleum  Coord:-    Chairman,  Genera!  Committee. 

nator;  District  1. 
Private  positions: 

American  Petroleum  Institute Director  and  mcmlxa' executive  rommittee. 

Socony-Vacuum  OilCo.,  Inc President,    director,    and    menil>cr    executive 

committee. 
Antitrust  record: 

American  Petroleum  In.'Jtitute Civil  v';24  (•^ept.  30, 19401;  defendant;  i>eii'  •  ■ 

t>o<;ony-\  ucuuai  OUCo.,  Inc Criminal  li:<»>4;  nolo  contendere  (June  2, 

fined  *l.\00ii.  Criminal  11365;  guilty  ver  lu  i 
(July  19.  193X):  fined  J5,000.  CiriJ  t>524 
(.■^ept.  3(1,  194*'! ;  defenilant:  jvndine. 

Brown,  J.  A Civil  8524  (Sept.  30,  IMO);  defendant;  pendinp. 

General  Petroleum  Co.  of  Calif..  Criminal   1414',*-M:  nolo  contendere  (Aup.   1, 

1940);  fined  ?4.50o.    Civil b524  (Sept.  30. 1940); 
defendant:  pendinp. 
GfTcral  Petroleum  Co.  of  Ncbr..  Civil  iv=i24  (Sept.  30, 19401;  defen<iant;  pepdinp. 

(>i  neral  I'ifH'  Line  Co Civil fe."i24  (.-^pt.  :«>.  194*0;  defeudant;  i>en.linp. 

Giluiore  Oil  Co Criminal  14149-M;  nolo  contendere  (Aup.  19, 

l',«40i;  flne«l  $4,500.  Civil  ^524  (Sept.  30. 
1940);  defendant;  pendinp, 

Weil.  A.  L CiviJ8524(Sept.  30. 1940);  defendant;  n«ndinp. 

Carnes,  J.  \V.; 
Position     under     Petroleimi     Co-    Memt>er,  marketinp  committee. 

ordinator;  District  1. 
Private  iKisitions: 

American  Petroleum  Institute Do. 

Consolidated  Oil  Corporation Vice  president. 

Richfield    Oil    Cori  oration    of    Director  and  chairman  of  board. 

New  York.  » 

Richfield  Oil  Corporation. 
Kio  Grande  Oil  Co..  Inc. 

Sinclair  Kefininp  Co Vice  president  and  dire<lor. 

Great  Lakes  Pi;*  Line  Co. 
Antitrust  record: 
American  Petroleum  Institute....  Civil  8524  (Sept.  30,  1940);  defendant;  pending. 

Con.solidated  oil  CoriHwatioa Do. 

Carnes,  J   \V  Criminal    11364;    nolo    contendere    (June   2, 

193Si;  fine>l  $1.%000.  Criminal  11365;  nolo 
contendere  (Dec.  12.  1940!;  fined  $5,000. 
Civil  S524  (Sept.  30,  1940);  defendant;  pend- 
ine. 
Richfield  Oil  Corrcration  of  Civil  S524  (Sept.  30,  1S40);  defendant;  pendinp. 
New  York. 

Richfield  Oil  Corporation Criminal    14149-M;    nolo    contendere    (.\u«r. 

1940);  fine'l  $4..'>0(i.  Civil  8524  (Sept.  30. 
1940);  defendant;  t>endinp. 

Rio  Grande  Oil  Co.,  Inc Civil  8524  (>>pt.  30.  IWd    defendant;  pendinp. 

Sinclair  Kelining  Co Criminal  li3«^;  nolo  contendere  (June  2, 19381; 

fined  $15,000.    Criminal  11365;  guilty  verdict 
(July    19.     19.39!;    f.np<l    J.'^.t.iiO.     Civil    8524 
(Sejit.  30.  UMOi;  defendant;  jJcndinR. 
OnatLakM  Pil«  Line  Co  ...  Civil  1h3  (Sept.  30.  1940k  defendant,  pendinp. 

Civil  8524  (Sept.  30.  1940),  defendant;  pend- 
ing. 
Colley.  R  H.: 
Positions  under  Petroleum  Coordi-  Member,  peneral  committee,  chairman.  reCn 

nator;  District  1.  ing  committee. 

Private  positions; 

American  Petroleum  Institute Director  and  member  eiecutive  committee. 

Atlantic  Pipe  Line  Co Vice  president. 

Atlantic  Oil  Shipping  Co Vice  president  and  director, 

lUiifalo  Pipe  Line  Corporation ...         Do. 

Kevstone  Pir>e  Line  Co.. Do. 

Atlantic  Kefininp  Co President  and  director. 

Antitrust  record; 
American  Petroleum  Institute....  Civil  8524  (Sept.  30,  IMO);  defendant;  pending. 

Colley,  K.  H ,....         Do. 

Atlantic  Kefininp  Co.,  The Do. 

Keystone  Pipe  Line  Co T>o. 

Atlantic  Oil  Shippinp  Co Do. 

Buflalo  Pipe  Line  Co Do. 


Currey,  Peter: 
I'osition  under  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator: l>istrict  1. 
Private  tx>sitions; 
American  Petroleum  Institute  ... 

South  Penn  OU  Co 

Tide  Water  As-sxiatvd  Oil  Co 

.Antitrust  record; 

t  urrey.  Peter 

South  IVnn  Oil  Co 

Tide  Water  .\s.s4x:>iation  Oil  Co... 
American  Petroleum  Institute.... 
Dodge.  U.  W.; 
Positions  under  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator: District  1. 
Private  positions: 

The  Texas  Corporation 

The  Texas  Co.  (Delaware). 
The  Texas  Co.  (California), 
(ireat  Lakes  Pn>e  Line  Co. 
Goodyear  Wcnde    uil    Corpora- 
(ii>n 

Indian  Refining  Co    

The  Texas  Co.  (Delaware) 

.American  Petroleum  Institute.... 
.\niitrust  record; 
Dodge.  H.  W 


Member,  prodocUon  committee. 

Director 

President  and  oinct  >r. 


Civil  8524  (Sept.  30, 1940);  defenlant;  pending. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Member,  General  Committee;  cHairman.  .Mur 
keting  Committee. 

Vice  president. 


Director. 

Vice  president  and  director. 

Vice  president  and  peneral  sales  Inanager. 

MemWr.  marketing  c«)muiitt»-e. 


Teta?  Corporation.  The 

Oreat  Lakes  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Texas  Co.,  The  (California). 


Texas  Co.,  The  (Delaware) 


Goo<iyear-Wende 
tion. 

Indi.'jn  Refining  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute... 
Donnell.  O.  D.: 
Positions  under  Petroleum  Coor 

dinstor:  District  2. 
Private  positions: 

The  Ohio  Oil  Co 

American  Petroleum  Institute... 

Antitrust  record: 

Donnell.  0.  D 

Ohio  Oil  Co.,  The 


Criminal  11364;  nolo  contendere  (Jan.  6,  IMl); 

flnnl  tl.iXKK    Civil  8524  (Sept,  30.  1940),  de 

fendant;  pen<linp. 
Civil  H.i24  (Sept.  30. 1940):  defendant;  pending. 
Civil  183  (Sept.  3(1,  imoi;  difi^niant;  jH-ndinp. 
Criminal  14149-M;   nolo  contenrtere  (Jan.  15, 

1941);    fined    $4„S(io.     CivU    8524    (Sept.    30, 

1940V.  defendnnt;  pending. 
Criminal  113ti4;  nolo  contendere  (Jan.  6,  IWll; 

fined  $14,01)0.    Civil  85'24  (Sept.  30,  1940) ;  de- 

{end.inl;  pending. 
Oil    Corpora-    Civil  8524  (Sept.  30, 1940);  defendant:  pending. 


American  Petroleum  Institute 

ferpu.>^>n,  W.  H.; 
I'o'^iiiun  under  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator: District  4. 
Private  positions: 

Continental  Oil  Co 

Great  Lakes  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Rocky  Mountain  Pi;>e  Line  Co.. 

The  Boston-Wyoming  Oil  Co 

Chappell  Oil  Co . 

Continental  Pif*  Line  Co........ 

Fort  Collins  Producing  Co 

Merrico  Hoyaliie;  Co 

New  .Mexico  Pipe  Line  Co 

The  Standard  Shale  Products  Co. 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

-Antitrust  record: 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Continental  Oil  Co 

Rocky  Mountain  I'ipc  Line  Co... 

Boston, \\yoming  Oil  Co.,  The... 

Chappell  Oil  Co 

Contin*  Jital  l'ii>e  Line  {7o 

Oreat  I.ake<  Pipe  Line  Co 

Merritt  Oil  Cori>oralion ...... 

Ffirt  Collins  Prinjucinp  Co....... 

Merrico  Royalties  Co 

New  Mexiiii  PIik'  Line  Co 

Standard  ishale  Products  Co . 

Ferguson.  W.  II 

Hanks,  U.  J.: 
Positions  un-'er  Petroleima  Coordi- 
nator: District  1. 
Private  positions: 

Tide  W  ater  Associated  Oil  Co 

Bradford  Transit  Co 

Tidal  Pipe  Line  Co 

.Antitrust  record: 

Hf»nks.  G.J 

Tide  Water  .Associated  Oil  Co.... 

Urailford  Transit  Co - 

Tulal  Piiie  Line  Co 

Hill,  George  A.: 
I'ositions  under  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator; District  3. 
Private  positions: 

American  Petroleum  Institute 


Do. 
Do. 

Member,  General  Committee;  <|ialnnan,  Pro- 
duction Committee. 

President. 

Director,  treasurer,  and  menifcer,  executive 
and  production  committees. 

Civil  8.524,  defendant;  pending. 

Criminal  113f»4;  nolo  contendere  (June  2,  193,«1; 
fined  $15,000.  Civil  8524,  deftnJant;  pend- 
lne. 

Civil  85C4;  deendant;  i  ending. 

Member,  General  Committee 


Houston  Oil  Co 

Antitrust  record; 

American  PeUoleum  Institute 

Hill,  O.  A 

Jones,  C.  S.: 

i  rsitions  under  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator: Di.nrict  5. 

I .'  •.    ••  :    Mtions; 

A-     •         Petroleum  Institute 

ivi..iiLi,u  Oil  Cori>oration 


Eiecutive  vice  president. 

President  and  director. 
Vice  president  and  director. 

Do. 
Vice  president. 
Vice  tiresident  anil  director. 
President  and  director. 

Do. 
Vice  president  and  director. 
Director  and  member  of  marketing  committee. 

Civil  8.124  (Sept.  30,  1940);  defendant;  pending. 

Criminal  113f.4;  nolo  contetidert  June  2,  193.si; 

fined  $1.5,000.    Criminal  113')5j  puilty  verdict 

(Julv  19,  193^^;  fin.^1  $5,0(10.    Civil  8524  (Sept. 

30,  1940):  defendant;  |iending. 

Civil  8524  (Sept.  30,  1940);  defendant;  pending. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Member.  Production  Committeje 


Vice  president  and  director. 
President  and  director. 
Vice  prcsideDt  and  director. 

Civil  8524  (Sept.  30.  1940);  deienidant;  pending. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Meml>er,  General  Conunittec:  fhairman,  Pro- 
duction Committee. 

Director,  vice  president  (for  production',  mem- 
ber of  executiv  e  committee,  atd  chairman  of 
prrnluction  committee;  comantiet  on  well 
spacing. 

Civil  8524  (Sept  30,  1940);  defendant;  ;>.r  !;i.p. 
Do. 

Member,  general  committee  c!la:rr:ia.'^,  irii;i§- 
portation  committee. 


Director. 

President  and  director. 
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!<•■■«  r.   'ir  H  iii  '  ';i.'»..iiri«*  L  o 

1:      '  .rtn.!.-  Oil  Co.,  Inc 

A-  •  -  -nn  Ivtrolfum  Intt.iut/ 

J  '■        I'.  S 

I        ■  .  Id  Oil  C  orioratloD 
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I'ri-.i'!i'nt  an!  d:rertor. 
1,., 


M. 


J'oirTvoir  Hill  tiav,!; 


Co. 


Civ..  ''i-t  (X'j.i.  :iO,  li>4<j;,  'li-ffni'iant;  r>cn'!;nii; 

I) 
(  r.-i  , 

I'M- 

Ci".  I 

1 ' 


tt  I  '.■]  t 


■>)■ 


<'.i)ia><>r     1 ' ;  '  r  .  '  . 
I'm  rite  1  o»iT;   :       t  <  r.tir.f 

Co. 
Antltnut  neatA: 

fontinental  Oil  Co 


(    r,.,r. 

i:  C;i 


n.irki't.n,  f'-tii 


ri-  sportation  Committee. 

1  I  truliiini 


Cr-'Tiinal  1!  ■'  *.  i-il"  c-fititpnilfrP  fJur.e  ;,  !.'.•  , 
I  :..  !  $lo,i.<«i  Cniuinal  ll.JftS;  Kulliy  venlict 
■  Ji;lv  !.i.  I',i:!'<.;t1nc<l$.i.tifJ«).  Civil  W24  (sept. 
<'  ,  1  ■',  '  .   !'''iTii1siit:  pending. 

<;ri  !•  t    f.-  i  !;<■  1   :•■'  <  i (  r.;l  X    -.'i  I    M,  lW(i>;  defendftnt;  fiendine. 

Kp-.-;-    ii   J   I  ri;:i;n,il  I  l.iu',  noU  contendere  (June  2,  I'Hl), 

!;::(-l  $1,.M' 
^:.,n.  Ii     i 

1  i.-i[|Mns  uniliT   fi 'r.'n  ii::.   i  .«.r  1        Mrrri) 

II  nor:   I). .strict  i. 
rrivs!'-  I><i*itlon> 

Aiuoricnn  I'ltfiii  11  Ii  1 !;-!;:  Site lir-rtor  and   momyxT,  .Vnur., 

lndii-!rios  Ccinmittto. 

The  Ti  \  1    I  .  r;    r  ^i  r.      F.xrciitive  vift' president  and  director. 

Trvi-  !'i'"'.!ii(i.  I!  I  .i.'.i -\chni<'KT    l>irirf(.r. 

;  , .  I'-'.'.  .  r..!r  <  111  <  ''■r|'..r;i!.   !;  1  'n. 

'Mi.    1 '  \.i~  <  (I.  I  l)<!awHn- \  i.  i 'resident  and  director. 

l!i'.,.i!i  K. tilling  Co.  ...  liiM-tor. 

-.-1 '■..■'. r  :  1  >:1  Co.  c(  I'fhr.i.irr 1  >o. 

Aniitni-t  '.•  '■  r  : 

..  (  .v;;  W24  (?ert.  30,  IWO);  defendant;  pendinp. 
l>o. 
1  >o. 
..  Cr::;i'nri    ll'.iVi:  fiolo  conten<lcre  (Jan.  r..  1941); 
ir.   IMi.it'       Civil    W24    (l^ept.    30,    IMOJ; 
.1. :  ::  ;  i:;!    ;  rndinE. 
..  <  r:  ina'  14U*-.M:  nolo  contendere  (Jan.  1.*;. 
I'MI:    f:rt-!  -M.'OO.  Civil  W24  (--^opt.  30.  IWd) 
li  f  nd^nt;  iiendinc. 
Texft*      rn^!ue:ii)ii      Co.      o;    Cu  il  n.'>J4  (Sept.  30.  1940};  defendant;  pendinp. 

I  111  I  ''T;  •  r»  1  'o. 


Aiinr.ci:.   1  .  ::    ;■  ;.  v..  I;.-!, 

Kle:n,  H.   1 

'leva*  <'(ri>or7»lion,  'llie.. 
'1  .fi    I'u.,  The 


1r\a-  (  0.  (CBlilomia),  'Iho. 


-Ive'l.'  \\ 


0. 

\'.'  '..  ir-  Keflnlne  Co 

^|   i!  •    I'M  Ml  Ci).  nt  i  'il  iw  i.'r 
Orrat  Lakes  ii[i'  Line  to..   . 


I'n. 


iT   ^' i.'-kitin^  Corr.nMttee. 


:.!  er  of  !:;:irlMtinp  coiik;.!!^* 
( t  arRc  of  sales. 


Cn  ;;  ^'.M  ("Sppt.  W.  1940  ;  defend'inf:  pon'fJnr. 
(  IV  ;1  !>J  /?ept.  31  .  l;'4o  .  'iefeC'iant;  [>endu:i;. 
McDonrll,  !{.  W . 

ri>.<iti.in.s   under   retr"ii  u::      C, 

<linnti.r    I't^trict  2. 
I'rivsti'  [xisition-*: 
.^ni.-nean  l'etr'>l-'nti  I:!-l.'!;'e 

.\'  i  ;   1  '■'I!llre!,t      1  rlrv  ielill.     C 
l-irilii.i!. 

I'. I-   !:   l(!:.'t  Oil  Co \'k- 

(i. ;,     ...■  ! 'laniond  Oil  Ci> I'r' 

-Vnli'rii.st  re<>iii.| 

AniiTH-an  1%  'r"!ei:m  Ii!--ti?iite Ci\  ;i  ^'2i  ;S.i.!.   ■■'  .  \.  V        :.  f.n'iant:  [ien  1  r.- 

Moi '...-.»'.  i:,  I;    \N Cr-.:.;:.  •.!  llli  4    lmI.  o'IiUti':.  n-  June  J,  l.'N  , 

Hne  1  M'l.iH"!.  Criiiiin.>ii  ir(f..';  jiiilty  ver  li.-t 
(,hil>  I'.t,  l'-'^^';  tlnoil  $l.iK«t.  CiTii  >.".J4 
i^r;.i     lo,  ;    to  ;  ilffendant;  i>en ';riC. 

M  ■.  l-'"i  :  >i;,.  n'    1  ctroieiim    Cor-     Cm  j;.il  1 V  iJ^.  nolo  M)ntrnder'    iJuf."  ?.  ;  ''>  : 


1  lirrft'  r  in!  n; 

\  lev  I.|t-l'lr:;t 


r.I  Mii  : 


'a::    I   ''If. 


I«T:i!: 


:;  !!■:    ! 

i!    i .  .ft '  - 


n  I  Oil  C 


I'liMiiuu  uiiiler  retroleuiii  (^.^T'! 
nnf'ir    District  2. 

Fr'vite  !«  s.';  :.- 

.\::;,  ri.'.::  1'  ■•     ■   ;•::  I:;;'  MSe.. 

( i--.;!;   I    .i..~  i    ;i    l.ir:..-  C  ■     ... 
An;;-f;--  r.  •    r  : 

.\!!:i  r  .  i:-.  \' .  T   :.•  ,:ii  lii-':tu!e.. 

(.r,i!  l-.ii..  -  !    ;••  1. ;:).,<  Co 


I":r!."!  Sl.',o(«i.  Criininal  ll:i'.,^;  cuotv  vrr  !,  '• 
{hi.\  !V»,  V.>X<.  fined  $.'',l««'.  Civ;.  -'Jl 
I--  ■  t    u,  I'.t+i';  defcndan';  ["ondinj. 

Cr.  ;'.  V  Jt  .-.;,t.  3tl,  l>,Ki,.  (iefei:ilMi;t.  ;<>r.  ..-.j. 
I  I... 

t  ;■.  .!  IV!  f.«PTit.  3(1.  1!H(M:  (^efendint;  rv'P.  '  >  :• 
L'lvil  >521  (Sept.  30,  ly-Joj;  dcfenlant.  i  t  :i  1 
tne. 

Nrr-.;'«-r,  Tr'in>[iortafion  Conirr-ittee 


\'ii'    ;  re.-i'lii 


iin'i  ^i.';,-rn:  niii.i'ifer. 


C:-.  :[  v..'4  (Sept.  3(',  VjMr .  ,!,f.'ivlii;l:  [»  n  !i:,J. 
Civil  1S3  (Sept.  'H\.  ItM<";  .le.Vndant  per.  1- 
in.'. 


Cvu  ls.i  C 


■er 


M,  n  .,>-  :    !!.;rry. 

t  '."■!. auL'iK  xs\  .  \\ 

l'us:i  i"!i  u!'..'t  r   I'l  !ri  !i  i:'T 

111*''  r     1   i>;r:i ;  .. 
I"TiVMl»   posiliofs. 
.\ni.  riian  1  <  iroieui!    1  i-^l.u.!.    . . .   1   ;ri  1 1  t. 

C.loU>Oil.V  KifiningCo lrv.-;:>;it. 

Art'tnis*  rrc>r' 
.\::;.  r  :-\''  !  ^  •-:    .  ^;-;  l"-';fite  . . .    C;s  .^  ■>.'--4  — '■;■ 
i..'  ).    !>:;  A   l..:;.::i-  I.  o,  .likLi      Cr.!:..i:,i!  !1"' 
(■.in-!i  I.ti.   ;,  '"•■."' 

t  'Sluufnefsy.  1.  .V I  t  :"..r..ii  '. ;  ■  i 

;         f'ne.  1  ^1'."J  o. 
il'e.  .   i.',  1'  1 

1  h:'!;i  N  ^  ri!'k 
1\.~.:.   :.  '..::  ;er  I'.-  r,>ii::-.  Ci«r  11      rh'<ir::,ir.,  '"■c 

r  i;   r    i  .-••..:  : 

It:  lie  i«'-;tK  ::- 

.\  o  er    -iFi  i'lir  '!«n;ii  !n.<titule  ...  I'Tr^i.  r  sr  '.  n 

I'b.'.i  i >s  I'rtr    ;ei:  ;■.  CiTiKTili-^  Q. . .  i.    :.  ■..r::.\t.  -f  ! 

.M<11    l\i>.V>'-l!\    *   ii'Joir  iliiD       rri'si  JCUt  al- J 

urettt  l.ake>  r.i*  Liae  Co. 


I',  U'H 


',.■, 


r..;anl.  [ef.a.Ut;. 


N!e:!iter.  lefii  ,nt'  Commttte*. 


t    tf,  H4i^':  ''efondan':  p^nln? 
.  ^u..t\    \er   let  (Jal>    '..I.  ;  '..^ 

,  : '•■"  rpr.teri'.ori     ! 'n-   :.'.  ;  M" 
(  rirnir-il  1 1  <"  ,'    c.'!'.  otintci.  li  ro 

,  t.::i-!  >4  .  I'  , 


I  r<i,  L  ' 


ttce 


■r-,  er  «";  rur  %>•  c 
'.r  ■!  t:-.  1  iireclc-r. 
.rev  :i..r 


.f.-itlee. 


Mem  x-r,     (Jeneral     Committee;     Clj«inittn. 
Kel  nlufi  Committee. 


Philhp'.  Fr?.n!c-Cf 
.^nt:rnj.^t  tec  r  !  .,..■■ 

oiiiier; -a  I  letroieiin.  Institute rivilJW24  (.'ept.  30.  IMOV,  drfendant;  pendine. 

i'hi  ;  •  <    Fnk      Criminal  1I3<K:  nolo  contendere  (June  2,  lJ3a); 

tati  $15,000.     Civil  8624   (Sept.   30,    1&40) 
dpf<  ndani:  t>en<line. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Corporation...  Criin  nal  113«4.  nolo  contendere  (June  2,  \9as< 

fiw  1  ll-V'XKi  Criminal  IISCS;  uuilty  verdict 
(Ju  y  10.  IttSs  fined  $.'.,000.  Civil  182  (.-ept 
n,  1W0>;  defendant;  i>endlnjr.  Civil  W24 
(S«  )t.  M,  ltt40i;  defendant;  j«ndlnz. 

r.rcatl^kesPli^LineCo CtvU  1K3  (.>**pt.  30,  ll>4(ji;  defendant;  p«nd!n«. 

Americaa  Petroleum  Institute Clvil|»fl24  (S«pt  30,  li#40; ;  detendant;  pendin«. 

"f<>wart,  VV.  L.: 
JiMiifionjindcr  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator; 1  'istrict  5. 
IrivHte  p(4(itions: 

Atnerican  Petroleum  Institute I'iredorand  member  refining  committee, 

Cnion  <  11  Co.  of  California Vice  weaideiit  and  director. 

Clareinont  Oil  Co IHre  tor. 

lAke  View  (Ml  Co Vice  ireeldent  and  director. 

I.0S  Ancf!c.«  Oil  Co...'. IMre  tor. 

I  nlon  Steamship  Co Vice  trcsiucnt  and  director. 

Antitrust  record: 
Ameriwn  Petroleum  Institute....  Civi  8o34  (Sept.  SO,  1940);  defendant- pending. 

Stewart,  W.  L..  .Ir 1  "o. 

Cnion  Oil  Co.  of  CaH.'omia Crin  inal    14149-M:  nolo  contendere  (.Kuf.  2. 

194  ii;    fined    f4,.'W.     Civil    KS24    (Sept,    30, 
194  >>;  defendant:  r^endintr. 

Claro-nnnf  Oil  Co Civil  H.i24  (Sept.  30,  1940):  defendant;  pcndinp. 

Lflke  View  Oil  Co 1  Vi. 

I.os  Anpelos  Oil  Co ]  >o. 

I'niori  steamship  Co 1  o. 

?t   Clair,  L.  P.; 
Position  jnder  Petroleum  Coordi-    Men  ber,  Production  Committee. 

n.itor:  1  H.^tritt  5. 
Private  positions- 

Americin  Petroleum  Institute Dire  ;tor:  former  president  and  director.  Call- 

for  lia  Coa-st  Oil  Co.;  former  director,  Clare- 
m<  nt  (.>il  Co. 
California     Conservation     Com-    Oil  a  iministrator. 
mitte,'.  , 

Union  i)il  Co.  of  California Dim  tor  and  former  president  and  chairman  o 

bo  xd. 
Antitrust  record: 

.\raoricin  Petroleum  Institute Civi  M24  (Sept,  30,  1940);  defendant;  pending. 

?t.  Cla  r.  L.  P 1  )o. 

Cnion  Oil  Co.  of  California Crin  ina'    14149- \f;   nolo  contendere  (.\ue.  2, 

ISX  3).  fined  f4,5nn.    Civil 8524  (Sept.  30,  1940); 
del  i-ndant;  pending. 

California  Coast  Oil  Co Civi  8524  (Sept.  30,  1940);  defendant;  ponding. 

Claremonl  OilCo t)o.    • 

Seiibort.  E.  G.: 
i'ositions  under  Petroleum  Coordi-    Mei^her,  pcnoral  committee:  chairman,  trans- 

nator;  District  2.  poftation  committee. 

I'rivate  [ositions; 
.\i:iprican  Petro'.euiii  Institute  ...  Dirfsi-tor  and  member  executive  committee. 
Staada-d  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) Presdent  and  director. 


Pan    American    I'etroleum    A-    Vice 

Tr:in.<port8tion  Co. 
Pan    Amercan    Refininj    Cor 

pot  It  ion. 
I'm  Vmerican  Production  Co..  DireHor. 
I'm    .\merican   Southern  Cor 

iwifttion. 
Stanolind  Oil  rurchasinp  Co...  Vic^j 
Staaolind  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Pan  American  Petroleum  Cor     Dirijctor. 

point  ion. 
Mexicj.n  Petroleum  Corporatioi     Vic^i 
of  Oiorpia. 

Antitrus:  record: 

Seiibert,  E.  O _ Civil  8^24  (.-ept.ao,  K40):  defendant;  pending. 

-•  i.ndf.rd  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) Crii  linal  11364;  nolo  contendere  (June  2,  lC3s), 

fired  $15,000.  CriininAl  llcC;  nolo  corten 
dere  (June  2,  K41):  Hnoi  «5.(U0.  Civil  8.V24 
(Hi-pt.  311,  \SKO);  defendant;  i>cndine.  Civil 
l-^  iScpt.  ;0,  lC-4  );  defendant;  lendinc. 


president  ord  director. 

Do. 

rtor 
Jo. 

rresi(fen!  and  director. 
|)o. 
;toi 

president  and  director. 


Itexican     Petroleum    Co.    o 

(I'-oreia. 
I'an  American  Pttrolcimi  Ccr- 

[K:r;;tion. 
Inn    .American*  Petroleum    A 

Transjiortatior  Co. 
I'^n  .Vtncrican  Pro<!uction  Co.. 
i'3-!  American    Kefining    Cor 

titration. 
Tin  American  Soutfcert  Ccr- 

[X  ration. 
Stai:olind  Oil  Purchafinp;  Co... 
Pta';olind  P.pe  1-iro  Co.. 


*.T..<r'i  i    -.  A.: 

Posiiior  under  Petroleum  Coordi-  Member,  Transportation  Committee, 

nat  jr;  District  2. 
I  rivate  iK'Sitions: 

ttanJird/Oil  Co.  (Ohio) Vic4  president. 

Her 'a  Krpinecrlng  Co Dir -ctor. 

Corimercial  Oil  Co |)o. 

Kasleroc  Oil  Co Do. 

Klei  t-NVinp  Corporation Do. 

Vt>i  isviile  Gatiuring  Line,  Inc.  Dir  ctor  and  assistant  jccreiary, 

M it hisian-  lok'do  Pipe  Line  Co.         Do. 

I  'hi )  Independent  Oil  Co Dlr  ctor. 

ohii  River  Pii>e  Line  Co Dir  ct'ir  and  vice  rr«?sident. 

Kidee  Oil  Co l^ir^ct;>r. 

.-irr  rail  Cort  oration I  irfoior  and  assistacf  secretary. 

."^ohio  Corix>ration . . Asf4stanl  secretary. 

Sohio  Pipe  Line  Co.............  Vic*  iresidcni  and  assistant  secretary. 


Civl  8524  (Sept.  30, 1940);  defendant;  pcndin- 

3o. 

3o. 

t)o. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Civ  1  S-524  (fept.  30,1640);  de.endant;  pending. 
C  vU  182iSept.30,]l4C);der€Ddaut:  rending. 
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Bwensrud,  s.  A.— Continued. 
Antitrust  record: 

tuindard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 

Berea  Enplneerliif  Co 

Commercial  Oil  Co 

E  li-leror  on  Cn 

fieet  AVlng  (."orporation 

Ford'ville  (tHtlieriDE  Liite,  Inc. 
JkIichiKan-Tole«1o  Pii*  Line  Co. 

Ohio  Indejiendent  Oil  Co 

Ohio  Hiver  Pipe  Line  Co 

Kidge  '»il  Co .-w 

Siiurull  CoriioratlOD 

So!,i>)  Corpoiutiun 

Pohin  Pii*  Line  Co.... 

Pwensrud,  S.  A 

VBt«on.  C.  B.: 
Fo-'itioii  under  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator: DL'trict  2 
Private  positions: 

Aniericnn  Petroleum  ln.stitute 

Pure  oil  Co     

Detroit  Southern  Piiie  Line  Co. 

Grt'Ht  Lake.':  pj|«  Line  Co 

Hick  ok  Oil  Corporation 

Pure  Transportation  Co 

iWititru.«t  record: 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Pure  Oil  Co 


Detroit  Southern  Pipe  Line  Co. 
Ortat  Lakes  Pipe  Line  Co 

Illckok  Oil  Corporation 

Pure  Traiisporiatiou  Co 

Watson.  C.  B 


Civil  8524  (Sept.  30.  IMO);  deiendant,  peoding. 
r»o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Jlcmber  Markettoj  Commltte*. 


.Member,  refining  and  marketing  committees, 
".ice  presulenl  and  dlrtctor. 
"'re.<idciu  aud  dsriitof. 
.  direct  or. 

Do. 
President  and  director 

Civil  8.524  (Sept.  30,  Wtoi;  dpiendant;  pending 

•.'riniinnl  11304;  nolo  i  ■•  ■•  (Jimc  2.  ly3K); 
fined  :tl.5,00U.    Cm:  ".  puillv  verdict 

(July  19,  19381;  til-.  .v.uuO.  Civil  &.',24 
(Sept.  30    1940); 'lefeiidant;  pending. 

Tivil  8024  (.-"cpt.  l'.0.  19401;  defendant;  ponding. 

Tivil  S,'i24  (Sept.  30.  1910':  defendant;  landing. 
Civil  183  (Sfiit   30,  l'.'40;:dejenilant;  iien<iiii«. 

Civil  8524  (Sept.  30.  1940);  defendant;  pending. 
Do. 

rriniiiial  11305;  nolo  contendere  (Dec.  12, 1940V 
f-iied    $.'>.000.     Civil    8024    (Sept.    30,    1940 1; 


Weil.  A.  L.: 
Position  under  Petroleum  Coordi 

nator.  District  5. 
Priv8t<>  positions: 
Potxiny-Vacuum  Oil  Cori "oration.. 
General    Petroleum   Cori>oration 
of  I'aiidirnia. 
Geniral     Petroleum    Corpora- 
tion of  Nevada. 

General  Pli*  Line  Co 

OiUnore  Oil  Co 

Antitnist  record: 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co..  Inc 


General  Petroleum  Corpctration 
of  California. 

General  Pij>e  Line  Co.   

Giluiore  Oil  Co... 

Weil,  A.  L 

Weiss.  U.  C: 
Positiun  under  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator: District  3. 
Private  positions- 
American  Petroleum  Institute 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (.New  Jersey). 
GiU>ert  and  Barker  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Huintile  Oil  Refining  Co 

Antitrust  recfird: 

.American  Petroleum  Instiiute 

SUiiidard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jerst>y)... 

Ethyl  (iasoline  Corporation 

Gilh»Tt  and  Barker  Manufac- 
turing Co. 
Humble  Oil  4  Refining  Co 


Chairman.  Geoenl  Comroittee. 

President  and  director. 

President. 

President  and  director. 


Criminal  113fi4:  nolo  fontendrre  lilune  2.  193BV 
flneil  Jl.'.ui).  Crin, Dial  lli</.;  |ruilt\  vi-rdin 
(July  IV  Hi:Vil;fiwd  $i,lil«i  Citil  ^.'1.^4  ifcept. 
3U.  1940  .  delrndant   tindinc 

Criminal  14l4y-M;  rolo  ionten4<Tf  (Aug.  I. 
llH4ii;  flne<l  M.-'OO  Civi!  85M  (£iet>t.  XI. 
1040);  defendant:  ('--ndlng.       ] 

Civil  K.r24  (.<ept.  30,  IMOi;  defendant;  pending 

Criminal  14149'M;  d<j1u  contendere  (.\ug.  19. 
1940;  f^ncfl  »4..'iO()  , 

Civil  8524  (Kept  30,   ;940); defendant:  landing 

Member,  General  Committeej  Chairman. 
Tran.sportation  Coinmitlet. 

Director 


President  and  director. 

Civil  8.524  (Sept  30, 1940; :  defend4nt;  pending. 

Do 
Equitv  E.  R4-.'?21. 

Criminal  32.'>97  (Jan.  31, 1941);  defendant;  pend- 
ing. 
Ci\  il  8524  (Sept.  30. 1940);  defendant:  pending. 

D-. 


A  Threat  to  Defer  se 


EXTE.NtlU.N    OF    KLN..-\HK6 
or 

KOiN.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

cf    ^::    ir'.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0^    I-lEPIvESIilNTATU'ES 


Thursdau   Auau.  t  14  1941 

EDTTOEI.XL        H'.OM       J.-XCKbON        ,MICH.) 
e  in.'.HN-I'ATP.IOT 


M-  MICHENER  Mi  Speaker,  pur- 
su.aiL  t'j  the  [:>••!  i.:i.-.-;o.n  printed  rre  lo 
extend  mv  rmui  k.'--  m  'in  f.f- cf.i  I  in- 
culde  ar:  ■(]:'•: -.a]  fr' in  .•:■  Jackson 
(Mich.)  C:::.'t:.-P:v.:;ct  T:  :.  :.•  wspaper 
stands  out  among  the  other  newspapers 
in  Michigan  for  the  straightforward  and 
understandable  character  of  its  edi- 
torials. 

There  has  oeen  considerable  discussion 
en  the  floor  today  about  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project.  t;v'  p'-i  pi  :r.  the  sec- 
tion of  Michigan  from  whuh  I  come  are 
divided  upon  the  advisabiliiy  of  author- 
izing this  project  a'  this  time.  However, 
I  feel  sure  that  'h:-  nfwspiiper  has  cor- 
rectly apprar-'  d  ti.e  pui:);;c  sentiment  in 
its  editorial,  which  :-  a^  fol.ows: 
IFrom  the  J.ick  .:-.     M  r>.      Citizen  Patriot] 

A     THRE.\T     T'.'     I'fTVE.WSE 

There  perhaps  may  be  honest  doubt  a«  to 
the  value  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway.  High 
authority  speaks  on  both  side;  of  that  issue. 
But  there  is  no  such  doubt  about  the  Floficia 
6h-.p  canal  which  was  first  proposed  as  a 
made-work  project  to  give  the  unemployed 
and  idle  something  to  do  Tiat  made-work 
need  has  long  since  passed 

Eves  after  the  dlgping  had  started  on  the 
big  ditch.  Senator  Vandeni.e-ig  was  able  to 
defeat  the  plan  by  demonstrat  ng  hew  useless 
and  impractical  such  a  wateway  could  be. 


and  by  pointing  out  the  real  damage  it  would 
do  to  that  section. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Florida  ship  canal 
was  deader  than  a  smoked  mackerel;  but  here 
It  is  back  again,  a  very  lively  corpse  in  our 
natioral-deferise  program. 

With  the  St  Lawrence  seaway,  it  is  tied 
into  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  the  most 
outrageous  perk  bill  on  any  recent  congres- 
sional calendar.  There  are  other  doubtful 
projects  in  this  bill,  including  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Canal,  which  has  been  deleated 
for  years  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Florida 
Cantl.  But  of  them  all  th;  e2(X3.0OO,0O0 
Florida  ditch  is  probably  the  worst,  because 
of  the  actual  facts  and  arguments  that 
already  have  been  produced  against  Its 
completion. 

The  really  serious  feature  of  its  reappear- 
ance now  is  that  the  huge  spending  project 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  urged  to 
make  sacrifices  in  civilian  production  to  pro- 
mote war  efforts,  to  invest  money  in  Gov- 
ernmerit  securities,  and  to  think  of  the  couia- 
try's  needs  ahead  of  selfish  interests. 

Such  requests  are  right  and  proper  in  the 
face  of  world  conditions;  but  appearance  of 
this  Florida  project  will  cause  many  citizens 
to  question  the  sincerity  If  not  the  honesty 
of  those  Members  of  Congress  who  would 
foist  such  a  useless  expense  on  the  Nation 
when  the  country's  best  informed  economists 
are  at  a  loss  to  invent  ways  and  means  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  our  actual  defense 
needs. 


Bill  To  Curb  and  Prevent  Monopoly 


fx':tn.^I''^n  of  hem.^.rks 

■   F 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


IN  IHE  liuV-E  OF   HErKE,:ENT.ATI\TS 


Thursdcy.  Ai,ru-t  14   1941 

Mr.  P.'-TMA.N"     M:    Sycak-r  I  r. a ve  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  prcposir-g  to  sipac 


:n:r 
:  c1 
if 

■I,.; 


19'.- 


•her 
to 

th' 


rate  manufacturinp  fii^m  rttailinc  :n  ui- 
der  to  curb  and  pi'\«r.t  nioiK'po'.y  It 
is  as  follows: 

I  In   the  House  of  Represcntatr.  ■  .^,     M:     Pat- 
man   Introduced    the   foUowiii;    b::.     \v!.;th 
was  referred  to  the   Commuicc   en    I:    t:- 
Etate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  (:u'Mc1 
to  be  printed.     A  bill  to  prevent  mar.ufHr- 
turers   of    products    from    offering    fc:    ^.^ile 
and  selling  the  same   at    retail   in  certain 
Cfises,  and  for  other  purposes' 
Br  If  eriacfed.  etc.     That   fr:     nt    ;u:i^Mf- 
of  this  act  the  word  '•manu:...    u-er     .':.ai.  bi- 
deemed  to  include  a  persci.    ,...::  :.t!-!;  j     ■  !^- 
sociation.  or  corporation  ent;«ged  I:.   :;.e   ;  ru- 
duction     or     manufacture     ri     con:;;;odr  k  .■- 
which  commodities  6U."!i  per,'-    ::    p.^rtiiersliip 
association,  or  r-  rp  rati   ;.  :s   a. so  engag<  ci   i:: 
cLering    for    sa.t     .n.c.    -<,:;!.^    in    comivie:ce, 
as  (ximmerce   !*■   defined   m   section   4    uf    ihe 
Federal    Trade    Ccmmi,|-«-ion    Act,    t      •>^.'     fiii 
act  to  create  a  F»  c',<  :  ,'.   T:ccl     C 
define   Its   powirt   h:,::    :ir;"^     ; 
purposes,    approved    S  ;:f;:  tx; 
wholesalers,  Jobbers,  or  retail  t.i 
Sec     2.  For    the    puri:)a«ifs    i  : 
words  "customer  of  such  manuiac:  ur«  r     s;,:-,'il 
be  deemed  to  include  only  a  re:a.l  ;  ( >.  <  :   v  l.o 
at    any    time    a:r«.rty    is    estfihl'h'c:    ;•:    'he 
business  of   ofit.;;ng   for   salt    t:d    &<  i'. ::'.(.    't. 
consumers  commodities  product  d  or  ::.hi  u- 
factured  by  such     manufacturer  ' 
above  defined 

Sec  3  It  shall  be  deemca  tc  he  a::  i: 
method  of  competition  in  conmerce  w 
the  Intent  and  meaning  of  section  5  rf 
Federal  Trade  C'^mmisFlcn  Act  Icr  a  manu- 
facturer as  del-.:,  d  !  c-reinat:.ove  to  cif!r-  !■  r 
gale  and  stll  ai  retail  to  consum«^T.« 
the  commodities  produced  or  rr.r: 
by  such  manufacturer,  where  tV.t  ^f.r-r'  '  s,i 
offering  for  sale  ar.d  ."^Hmg  such  c  m;r.  -d)!:'  s 
at  retail  to  consumr.'-  n-.Ry  tr  suhstnr 
to  lessen  competit.  ::  between  such  : 
facturer  and  his  customers  rr  tend  tc 
a  monopoly  In  such  line  of  ccmmerre 
injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  ccn-|pei;tirn  by 
a  customer  or  customers  of  such  mnrxifac- 
turer,  as  customer  is  hereinabove  rief.i.' ci 

Sec,    4,  The    Federa;    T-nn-     <"   n:::  :•--.':.    15 
hereby    empowered    ar  u    c.       ;  •  ;r   v.-.t 

manufacturers,  as  hrrclnabove  Utfii.cd  frcm 
Using  such  unfair  method  of  ccnppetii;cii,  as 
hereinabove  defined,  in  commeroe. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Sec  6  Whe:-.evpr  the  C  remission  fhall 
have  rfiso.".  to  txheve  thu  any  ir.anufucturer 
Is  us.nR  such  UKTair  rurh  cl  of  ccmpetltlon, 
a£  hirei:.ab<  ve  dt'ftned.  n:.d  it  i-hall  a,;pear  to 
the  Ci,mmi->.<.:.  that  a  proceeding  by  It  In 
respect  'h«r>  .f  %v"Uld  be  to  the  Irxterest  of 
the  publ  I-  ;t  -tall  pr.  C'j<'d  to  prevent  the 
!ia!:i>  i:.  thf  .--ar.if  mani.er  and  by  the  same 
pr^fcdjre  as  p:  wdfd  by  stctlcn  5  of  an  act 
cf  C  .;  i|?rfS3  approved  S  ptf rr.ber  26.  1314, 
entitled  'An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Tr;,de 
Coainiisslf  n  to  c',<'flne  Its  powers  and  du'l"?. 
and  fir  oTher  p  jrposee,"  ae  amended  Thr- 
prnvl5if,:i>  cjf  «;ii(l  sectlor.  5  and  cf  sictlcn.-  9 
and  10  (A  suid  act.  as  amend  d.  sh^'A  apjily, 
for  ptirpoeos  cf  enfcrcf-nior.t  of  the  pro- 
vlMOLfi  cf  :n.s  «(rt;'m.  as  fully  and  with  th? 
same  ctlfct  n.  !.iw  a.s  t!i  :u«h  s.ud  sections 
wt-re  ful!y  and  i;'. -rally  k.ci  .'pora'td  hfr.Mn 
The  circu:'  ct  urts  of  app'.  a',«  sh.iU  h.ive  the 
Name  Ju;i.--d;c' ;  ■:.  to  rcv;-\v  th'^  ^/tdirs  of  the 
C<  nimi>si(:i  ;i!'.c;  to  c:,fi  tcv  the  same  and 
jjhall  rfv;o\v  a::c.  vnfjrce  t;.e  .i.ini.\  a>  provided 
by  ?,)ul  F  ctii.n  5.  Ail  ccurts  cf  the  Unit-  d 
States  shall  have  Jur.sdiction  to  c.irry  cut 
the  pTL.v  >:or.s  '  f  j^ctlon-  9  and  10  of  sa::! 
Federal  Trade  Ci  mnus^icn  Act 

Sec    6    Tl..-   act   shall   take  eflt-ct    in'.nudi- 
ately  alter  i',.-  ai';jrc)val 


The  Sinkin?  of  the  "Robin  Moor" 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  Y   iRK 

IN  THE  SENATii:  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursd:iy.  August  14.  1941 


OPINTOjN    by    JAMES    W     RYAN 


"New  York  Tmes,  July  10,  19U,  p    10 


Mr,  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
ApFH^ndix  of  tlie  Record  a  legal  opinion 
by  James  W.  Ryan  on  the  Sinking  of  the 
Robin  Moor.  I  have  obtained  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  printing  the  cpinion, 
which  is  $236,:i5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tur  Sinking  of  the  "Robin  Moor' 
The  actum  of  German  submarines  hi  sink- 
ing the  Rob:n.  M<Xjr  ar.d  drowning  the  .>^ix 
American  Red  Cross  uursts  en  the  Briti.*h 
ship,  and  the  Maasdam.  has  revived  the  Isiue 
on  which  the  Unted  St.i'cs  entered  the  Werld 
War  It  has  al.-o  raised  a  broHder  and  more 
sericus  Issue,  becau-e  up  to  the  time  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War  there 
had  been  no  jrikmg  by  a  submarine  of  an 
American  or  rther  neutral  vessel  ihke  the 
Rob.K  .Vffxj')  on  the  hlijh  seas  ou'side  a 
publ.ch  declared  submarine  zone  or  block- 
ade a:ra  The  R^jbin  Mrc.  which  was  un- 
armed. Was  sunk  on  May  21.  1941.  in  the  South 
Atlantic  abut  naif  way  between  Africa  and 
South  America.  Eleven  survlvcrs,  after 
sper^ding  13  da,s  In  an  cpen  lifeboat,  'were 
picked  up  by  a  Brazilian  steamer  and  landed 
at  Pernambucc  The  remaining  35.  after 
spending  1:^  days  in  lifeboat.-;,  were  picked  up 
by  a  British  ve.'^sel  and  landed  at  Capetown. 
The  vessel's  cargo  contair.ed  no  Implements 
of  war.  munlticris.  or  other  absolute  con'rii- 
band  as  define<l  by  international  law.  Th.e 
principal  part  i-f  the  car^j  was  destined   to 


civilian  British  purchasers  In  Ilnt.ch  Su'h 
Africa,  and  the  remainder  to  civilians  in 
PortU£;uese  E<u5t  Africa  Some  of  it  was  po- 
tential "conditional  ccntrabanci'  under  in- 
ternational law.  that  IS.  it  w  lU.d  have  been 
contraband  If  it  had  been  "de.s  ir.cd  f  r  thi 
U'e  of  the  arm-^d  fcrc^-s  or  of  a  c^verr.ment 
department  cf  the  enemy  sta'e  '  ^ 

When  the  chief  officer  of  the  Rchm  Moor 
pr'.ti.-ted  again.-5t  lier  being  sunk,  the  com- 
m.ii'.der  of  the  stibmarine  replud  that  there 
were  supplies  on  board  the  Roh\n  M(K)r  "for 
no."  c  untry's  enemy,  and.  therrf<,ire.  I  must 
sii'ik    ycu  ■•'' 

Tile  manifest  li.-tcd  459  n-.  torcars  and 
truf  k  =  .  9.':9  50-gai;rn  drum.-  uf  It  'oricating  oil, 
30  1.5-ga!:cn  drums  cf  lubricating  oil,  141 
c,i-(s  (.t  shofRtm  shells.  4  cases  cf  metallic 
cartridges.  12  22-caIiber  sports  rifles,  and  6 
gas  m.i.'ks  for  workers  ;n  n-iriaeratior.  plants  ' 

Other  materials  carried  were  steel  rails  and 
bar?  cotton  piece  poid^,  women  s  silk  dreases, 
leather,  candy  overalls,  medicines,  safety 
razors  and  blades,  me''chanlcal  hand  tools, 
la  An  m  iwers,  garters,  toys,  ready-mixed 
po::*-.  flashlights  and  batteries,  galvanized 
bar'.;  .!  wir -,  '■'  ap.  fly  swatters,  canned  beer, 
rubber  bathing  caps,  storage  batteries. 
roasied  colTee.  bar  solder,  radio  receiving  sets, 
preserves  in  class  and  tin,  fcuntaln  pens, 
women's  underwear,  refrigerating  machinery, 
fishink;  tackle.  In'-ulated  copper  wire,  cereals, 
zippers,  cicarettcs.  pictures.  srtckinE;  pipes, 
shoe  polish,  petroleum  Jelly  typewriters, 
knives,  radio  p.irts,  radio  tubes,  rubber  tires 
and    tubes,  and  cough  drops' 

On  the  German  contraband  li.-t,  clothing, 
focdstu.ls,  fodder,  beverages.  t(  bacco.  and 
materials  u^ed  in  their  manufacture,  are 
conditional  contiaband  Arms  ammunition, 
warships,  military  aircraft,  tanks,  chemical 
sub.-tances  f.  r  military  purpi;ses,  military 
clcthina.  mean,-  uf  conimuni?aticn.  fuels, 
lubricating  oil*,  gold,  silver,  n.achme  tools, 
and  means  of  transportation  and  their  com- 
ponent parts  destined  for  en  >my  territory 
or  the  enemy  forces,  are  absolut ;  contraband  " 

1.  PROVISION  FOR  S.^FETT  OF  SfRV  IVORS — TRE.MY 
WITH  CEHM.VNY  OF  NOVEMBrR  23.  193fi.  .^ND 
ARTICLE  74,  GERMAN  PRIZE  LAV  CODE.  EFFEC- 
TIVE SEP-rEMBER   3.    193  9 

Tlie  London  Naval  Treaty  (  f  1030.  part  IV. 
Rules  of  Submarine  Warfare,  .irticle  22.  re- 
quires warships  to  "nut  sink  zv  render  in- 
capable of  navigation  a  mc 'chant  ves.-.. l 
without  havin?  first  placed  pa.-senL^ers,  crew, 
and  ship's  papers  in  a  place  of  safety  F  r 
this  purpose  the  ship's  boats  arc  not  regardf  d 
as  a  place  of  safety  unless  the  safety  of  the 
pas.sengers  and  crew  is  assured,  in  the  exist- 
ing sea  and  weather  conditions  by  the  prox- 
imity of  land,  or  the  presenee  of  another 
vessel  which  is  in  a  position  to  take  them 
on  b'-ard."  This  Is  an  absolute  prohibition, 
applicable  to  every  type  of  merchant  vessel, 
enemy  as  well  as  neutral,  und.-r  all  possible 
circumstances.  Forty-four  countries,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  leading  nav\l  powers,  are 
parties  to  this  treaty  The  Uni'ed  St;;tps 
sicned  en  April  22.  1930.  and  Geiir.any  ad- 
hered en   November   23.   1936." 


^Viscount  Tiverton.  Prize  Law  (London, 
1914 t .    pp     13-14 

Wee'Klv  Underwriter   (N    Y  i.  July  5.   1941, 
P    24 

'  Ibid  .  p    24 

■  Ib.d  .  p  24.  New  York  Tmes.  Juno  14, 
1941 

"  Comm.crce  Clearing  H  iise  War  Law  Serv- 
ice, foreign  supplement,  pp    65   553 

'  U  S  Department  of  Stat  >  Information 
Bulletin  No.  114.  p  45.  Deak  v  Je^-up.  Col- 
lection Neutrality  Laws,  pt  II  No.  36,  pp. 
1397-1398;  United  States  Tie  it y  Series  No, 
8120:  tl2  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series, 
p  66,  American  Journal  Inte  national  Law, 
V.  31.  supplement,  p  137.  and  v  35,  p  493; 
132  Br    &  For    State  r..ix?r3.  p    603. 


T'l.e  German  Prize  Law  Code  of  Auitust  28, 
19'.:'  '  proTldes  In  article  73  that  captured 
neutral  vessels  may  be  destroyed  if  they  have 
made  forcible  resistance,  were  aiding  the 
enemy,  weffe  proceeding  in  convoy,  or  cannot 
safely  or  expefllently  be  brought  to  port. 
Other  neutral  vessels  may  be  destroyed  if 
their  condemnation  would  be  expected  as  «» 
certainty,  or  11  to  bring  them  to  port  would 
expose  the  capturing  vessel  to  danger  or 
might  prejudice  the  success  of  its  enterprises. 
But  (art.  t4-l)  "The  destruction  of  vessels  in 
accordance  with  articles  72  and  73  Is  admis- 
sible only  If  the  passengers,  crew,  and  papers 
of  the  veatel  have  been  brought  to  a  place 
of  safety  before  destruction.  •  •  •  ship's 
boats  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  place  of 
safety  unless  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
crew  undtr  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
sea  and  weather  is  assured  by  the  proximity 
of  land  of  the  presence  of  another  vessel 
which  is  able  to  take  them  on  board." 

When  tile  Lusitania  was  sunk,  on  May  7. 
1915.  wlthput  proper  provision  having  been 
made  for  (he  safety  of  the  American  citizens 
on  board.l  the  United  States  Government 
protested  to  the  German  Government  that 
"It  was  coi^tending  for  nothing  less  high  and 
sacred  thin  the  rights  of  humanity,"  and 
that  only!  the  "actual  resistance  (Of  the 
Lusitaniai  to  capture  or  refusal  to  stop  when 
ordered  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  visit 
cctild  have  afforded  the  commander  of  th? 
submarine  any  Justification  for  so  much  as 
putting  tUe  lives  of  those  on  board  the  ship 
in  Jeopardy  "J  In  The  Lusitania  (251  Fed. 
715),  the  court  held  that  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  were  not  liable  for  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  because  they  were  due  to  the 
"illepal  act"  of  the  German  Government. 

On  November  29.  1915,  Germany  promised, 
with  respect  to  neutral  ves-sels  captured  as 
prize,  that  all  possible  care  would  be  taken 
for  the  safety  of  the  crews  and  passengers 
"Consequently,  the  persons  found  on  board 
of  a  vessel  may  not  be  ordered  Into  her  life- 
boats except  when  the  general  conditions — 
that  is  to  say,  the  weather,  the  condition  of 
the  sea,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts — 
afford  absolute  certainty  that  the  boats  will 
reach  the  nearest  port."  '" 

On  May  6,  1916,  Germany  agreed  not  to  sink 
either  enemy  or  neutral  merchant  vessels 
"without  warning  and  without  saving  human 
llve«,  unless  those  ships  attempt  to  escape  or 
offer  resistance."  " 

"The  untenable  excuse  put  forward  was 
that  these  ships  were  carrying  contraband. 
But  this  beqaed  the  question  by  assuming, 
first,  that  there  was  contraband  on  board 
without  making  any  search,  and  secondly, 
that  the  exceptional  circumstances  existed 
which  alome  Justify  sinking  a  ship  for  the 
carriage  oC  contraband;  nor  would  It  In  ihe 
smallest  degree  answer  the  charge  of  killing 
Innocent  persons.  We  need  not  repeat  the 
emphatic  condemnation  of  such  practices  by 
the  Conference   of  Washington.  1921-22."  i* 

At  the  Kaval  Conference  at  Washington  in 
1921-22.  the  five  naval  powers  signed  a  treaty 
which  reaffirmed  the  rules  of  International 
law  in  regard  to  the  search  and  seizure  of 
vessels  by  warships,  including  submarines, 
and  the  making  of  proper  provision  for  the 
safety  of  those  on  board,  and  declared  that 
"any  person  in  the  service  of  any  power  who 
shall  violate  any  of  those  rules,  whether  or 
not  such  Jjereon  Is  under  orders  of  a  govern- 


•Relchagesetzblatt,  pt.  I,  No  161.  Septem- 
ber 3,  1939  (tr  Comp.  Law  Series,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  vol.  3,  No.  1,  Janu- 
ary 1940). 

•American  White  Book.  vol.  2.  pp    171,  178. 

'"Germin  Note  to  United  States,  November 
29.  1915.  American  White  Book.  vol.  3.  p.  316. 

'"  Germtn  Note  to  United  States,  May  6. 
1916,  American  White  Book,  vol  3,  p  302  S. 

'-T.  J  Lawrence,  International  Law  (7tb 
ed.,  London,  1925),  pp,  469-470. 
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mental  mpeSlQr,  nhnl*.  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  the  UtWs  cf  war  and  shall  be  liable 
to  trial  and  puni£hment  as  i:  for  an  act  of 
piracy  and  may  be  brought  to  .rial  before  the 
civil  or  military  authorities  of  any  power 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  wh.ch  he  may  be 
found."  " 

"It  should  bo  adi'd.  in  ccnnection  with 
the  Vv'orld  War  practice,  that  Germany  never 
seriously  asserted  a  general  right  to  destroy 
neutral  vessels  withovt  placing  all  the  persons 
on  board  in  safety;  the  Indiscriminate  sink- 
ings in  war  zones  and  elsewhe-e  were  said  to 
be  Justified  on  the  grounds  of  retaliation  and 
self-preservation  '    ' 

During  the  World  War  the  United  States 
emphasized  that  measures  cf  reprisal  put 
Into  effect  by  belligerents  must  net  affect 
injuriously  the  rights  of  neutrals  '' 

Discussing  the  legality  of  sabmarlne  war- 
fare as  retaliation,  the  United  States  had 
said  that  "a  belligerent  act  cf  retaliation  Is 
per  se  an  act  beyond  the  lav.-,  and  the  de- 
fense of  an  act  as  retaliator'  is  an  admis- 
sion that  it  is  illegal""  The  United  State.s 
"cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less 
discuss,  a  suggestion  that  rcsfect  by  German 
naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas 
should  in  any  way  or  In  the  -lightest  degree 
be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct  of 
any  other  government  affecting  the  rights  of 
neutrals  and  noncombatants  Responsibility 
In  such  matters  is  single,  not  Joint;  absolute, 
not   relative  "  " 

2.  DESTRUCTION  OF  NEUTRAL  PRIZES,  TREATIES 
WtTH  PRUSSIA  OF  1799  AND  1828.  ARTICLE  2 
OF  DECLARATION  OF  PARIS  OF  1856,  AND  CAP- 
TURE  BECAUSE  OF  CARRIAGE   OI    CONTRABAND 

The  Robin  Moor  case  is  nn:ch  like  that  of 
the  Knight  Commander.  Th?  Knight  Com- 
mander was  a  neutral  (Brills. i)  vessel  which 
was  sunk  on  the  high  seas  near  the  entrance 
to  Tckvo  Gulf  bv  a  Russinn  cruiser  on  July 
24.  19C4.  during  the  Russiai  -Japanese  War 
because  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  be- 
lieved that  some  of  her  cargo  was  contra- 
band '"  She  was  under  charter  to  an  Amer- 
ican company  and  was  bounc  to  Japan  with 
a  cargo  of  railroad  material,  bridge  mate- 
rial, machinery,  and  various  articles  Before 
the  sinking  all  persons  on  beard  had  been 
removed  Her  destruction  wis  described  by 
Mr  Balfour  in  the  House  cf  Commons  as 
"entirely  contrary  to  the  practice  of  na- 
tions."'* In  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  said  that  the  sinking  was  an  "out- 
rage" and  that  a  v(  ry  ser.ous  breach  of 
international  la.v  h.  ;  been  committed  by 
the  captors.  •  •  •  Under  no  hypothe- 
sis can  the  Government  conc(  ive  that  a  neu- 
tral ship  could  be  sunk  on  the  mere  flat  of 
a  cruiser's  commanding  officer,  who  assumed 
that  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  iicluded  articles 


'■■W  M  Mallcy,  Treaties  ol  United  States, 
vol.  III.  p  3118:  J  H.  Latane.  American 
Foreign  Policy  (New  York.  19i'7),  pp   687-688. 

"American  Journal  International  Law. 
supplement  (1939),  vol   33.  Nj   3.  p   575. 

"Correspondence  between  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  re  blocknc  e  decree  March 
1,  1915,  American  Wlnite  Bock,  vol.  1.  pp. 
61  ff  ,  and  vol.  3,  p  25;  E  F  ichards,  British 
Prize  Courts  and  the  War,  British  Year  Book, 
1920-21.  pp.  29  ff  ;  Etowell  and  Munro.  Cases 
on  International  Law.  vol.  2.  pp    559,  608. 

"•Lansing  to  Gerard.  July  21.  1915,  United 
States  Foreign  Relations.  I!il5  supplement, 
p,  480. 

'■Lansing  to  Gerard,  May  8,  1916,  United 
States  Foreign  Relations,  1!'16  supplement, 
p.  263. 

'*  Hurst  and  Bray.  Russiai  and  Japanese 
Prize  Cases  (London,  1912),  vol.  1,  p.  54; 
T.  J  Lawrence.  War  and  Neutrality  in  the 
Far  East  (2d  ed  ) .  pp.  250-239. 

"'  T  Hansard  Fori  Deb.,  vo..  138,  4th  ser.,  p. 
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which  wcie  ccr.trabnnd  cf  war""     The  Rus- 
URi.    Gi.virnmei;t    ga\e    fcssu:a::ces    t:-.at    the 
;-ii(oce  would  be  discor.tiiuud    but   refused 
tu  pay   a   pecuniary    indemnity   a:  d    al'-c    re- 
fused   to    submit    the    matter    te     tlie    Hague 
tribunal   for   arbitration      Another   instance 
of   the  same   kind  occurred  afterward,  how- 
ever, when  a  Russian  warship  sank  the  Brit- 
ish  vessel,  St    Kilda.  ■while   carrying  cotton 
to  Japan  «'     In  answer  to  the  British  protest 
the  Russian  Government  said  that  the  pre- 
vious assurances  still  held  good  and  that  "the 
present    case    was   an    isolated   one.   probably 
due  to  misunderstanding  and  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  Russian  naval  forces  in  the  F^r 
Ea-st,"  and  prcnused  to  order  the  offending 
cruisers  home.    A  Rus^iar.  court  also  awarded 
compensation  to  the  vessel  and  cargo  owners. 
The  United  States  Government  sent  a  note 
to  the  Russian  Government  with  respect  to 
the  sinking  of  the  Kmght  Commander,  stat- 
ing that  the  carriage  of  contraband  did  not 
In    itself    Justify   the   sinking   of   the   vessel, 
but    that    it    was  not   prepared   to   maintain 
that  a  prize  might   not  be  legitimately   de- 
stroyed ir  case  of  "imperative  necessity."    It 
further  said   that   it  would   "view  with   the 
gravest    concern    the    application    of    similar 
treatment  to  American  vessels  and  cargoes  "  " 
On   January  28.    1915.  an   American   vessel, 
the  William  P.   Frye.  bound  from  Seattle  to 
Queenstown  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  was  cap- 
tured and  sunk  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Ger- 
man  cruiser.     The    United    States    protested 
that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  treaties  with 
Germany  of  1799  and  1828     Germany  denied 
that  it  was  a  violation  and  further  contended 
that   the  capture   was   Justified   because   the 
cargo,  being  destined  to  fortified    ports,   was 
conditional    contraband  ^'      Apparently    the 
wheat  cargo  on  the  William  P   Frye  was  des- 
tined  to  a   naval   base  in  an  area  in  whl.h 
active   naval   operations   between   the   armed 
forces   were   In   progress   or   was   to    be   con- 
trolled in  distribution  by  a  gcvernment  de- 
partment  of  the  enemy  state      The   United 
States  therefore  preferred  to  base  its  pretest 
against  her  sinking  on  the  Prussian-American 
treaties  rather  than  on  the  general  interna- 
tional  law  rule   on   the  subject  *^     Germany 
disagreed  with  the  American  interpretation  of 
the    treat ieso-      The   United   States   declared 
that  it  regarded  the  Declaration  cf  Londc  n  as 
not    In    force."     It    said,    however i    "On   the 
other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  the  cargo  wf.s 
noncontraband.  the  destruction  either  of  the 
cargo  or  the  vessel  could  not  be  Justified  ui 
the    circumstances    of    this    case    under    any 
accepted  rule  of  international   law."  "     Ger- 
many asserted  that  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don was  declaratory  of  International  law.  and 
said:    "It   Is  not  disputed  by  the  American 
Government  that,  according  to  general  prin- 
ciples of  international   law,   a   belligerent    is 
authorized  In  sinking  neutral  vessels  under 
almost   any   conditions  for   carrying   contra- 
band," =*  but  decla'ed  that  orders  were  given 
not   to  destroy  American   ships  with   condi- 
tional contraband,  reserving  "the  right  to  de- 
stroy   vessels   carrying    absolute    contraband 
wherever  such  destruction  is  permissible  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration 
of  London."  *'    In  reply  to  the  latter  ncte,  the 
United  States  declared:   "Without  admitting 
that  the  Declaration  of  London  Is  In  force,  and 


*  Ibid  .  p    1436. 
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on  the  ujiderstatiding  that  the  requ.iement 
In  artii.e  5v'  ul  ttie  declaratii  n  that  b.fcre 
the  vessel  Is  destroyed  all  p<  rs  -ns  on  board 
must  be  placed  in  saltty  is  not  s.itisfled  by 
merely  giving  them  an  opportui.ily  tv  escape 
In  lifeboats,  the  Go\einnitnt  el  ilie  United 
States  is  willing,  pending  tin  arbitral  awjird 
In  the  case,  to  accept  the  Declaration  rl  Lon- 
don as  the  rule  governing  t!  t  ccnd'jci  el  ihe 
German  Government  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  American  vessels  carrying  cargoes 
of  absolute  contraband  "  * 

In  regard  to  the  sinking  of  the  American 
vessel  Lcelanaw  carrying  absolute  contiaband 
(flax).  Germany  explained  that  the  cerninaii- 
der  was  unable  to  take  it  m  "wtliout  exp^s- 
Ing  the  submarine  to  danger  or  impairing  the 
success  of  the  operations  in  which  he  wus 
engaged,"  but  that  he  pliicen  aii  perse n.s 
and  ship's  papers  m  s'lfety  and  "tlK  .--efuie 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  jiincpus  of 
International  law  '  '  In  a  lat^r  ne.tc  Utr- 
many  declared  that  she  shared  ttie  ^  lew  that 
all  possible  care  must  be  takei;  for  tiie  secu- 
rity of  p>ersonB  on  board  tne  vessel  de^truyed 
who  "may  not  be  ordered  into  her  lifeboats 
except  when  the  general  cond.'>.iQns — that  is 
to  say.  the  weather,  the  conditio  n  of  the  sea, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  ctast — afford 
absolute  certainty  that  the  boats  will  reach 
the  nearest  port."" 

The  treaty  of  July  11  1799  be- ween  Prussia 
tnd  the  United  States  prrvides.  m  articles 
12  and  13  that  as  tlie  pnncipie  uf  free  s.'nps 
make  free  goods  has  not  been  sufficiently 
respected,  the  parties  agree  to  cooperate  in 
obtalniitp  agreement  to  it  by  all  of  tlie  ether 
maritime  powers,  and  In  case  either  engages 
in  war  with  a  third  power  "to  prevent  all 
the  difficulties  and  mlsundprstandings  that 
usually  arise  respecting  merchandise  of  con- 
traband, such  as  arms,  ammunition,  and 
military  stores  of  every  kind,  n^  such  nrtlrles. 
carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by  the  s  ih-cts  rr 
citizens  of  either  party  to  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  shall  be  deemed  contrabaiid  so  as  to 
Induce  confiscatlcn  or  condemnation  and  a 
loss  of  property  to  individuals  Nevertheless, 
It  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  such  vessels  and 
articles,  and  to  detain  thtm  for  such  length 
of  time  as  the  captors  may  think  nece>sary 
to  prevent  the  Inconvenience  or  damatte  that 
might  ensue  from  th<'lr  proceedlnc  paying. 
however,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
loss  such  arrest  s  all  occasion  to  the  proprie- 
tors, and  it  shall  further  be  allowed  to  use 
In  the  service  of  the  captors  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  military  stores  so  detained,  pay- 
ing the  owners  the  full  value  of  the  same, 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  current  price  at  the 
place  of  lu^  destination" 

Tlie  treaty  of  May  1,  1828  bcwerr.  Prussia 
and  the  United  States,''  provide*.  In  articles 
12  and  13.  that  articles  12  to  24  Of  the  treaty 
of  1799  are  revived  and  that  the  parties  also 
engage  to  treat  again  In  the  future  "to  Insure 
Just  protection  and  freedom  to  neutral  navl- 
g?tlon  and  commerce"  and  "at  the  =ame  time" 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization  and  human- 
ity." The  German  prize  court  held  that.  In 
view  of  these  treaty  provisionE,  Germany 
must  indemnify  the  American  owners  of  the 
William  P.  Frye  and  her  cargo." 

German  warships  captured  and  snnk  the 
Dutch  merchant  vessels  Mcdra  and  Jlfaria 
during  the  World  War,  and  in  reply  to  the 
Netherlands  protest  of  April  3.  1B15.  that  "the 


•'Ibid    p  570.  American  note,  Oct.  12,  1915. 
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destruction  ct  a  neutral  prize  Is  an  act  that 
International  law  h.is  never  sanctioned,"  tcoSt 
the  position  that  the  vessels  were  carrying 
conditional  cor.Tr.i'-and.  and  were,  therefore, 
authorized  to  be  capturid  and  sunt  by  the 
DeclariitMn  of  Lend  ^n.  which  correi^ponds  "m 
6Ubsf:ir.ce  w;t!i  tlie  generally  recosnirtd  prm- 
ciplt*  of  l;iw  ■  althcugh  not  lornnally 
ratified  ' 

On  Apr.l  2  1916  on  the  high  seas,  a  Ger- 
man submarine  raptured  and  sank  a  neutral 
(Norwegian  1  ve-,.^1,  the  Arena,  and  con- 
tended in  justiflratlon  that  the  was  cariyi:.? 
contraband  of  var.  and  that  her  proximity 
to  enemy  forces  at  the  time  of  captuie  made 
recap'ure  p-- s-ible  and.  therefore,  required 
that  she  be  sunk  The  supreme  prize  C'>urt 
at  Berlin  awarded  damages,  howe\er.  to  the 
owners  of  the  nonccntraband  part  of  th.e 
cnrgo,  consisting  of  paper,  title  to  which  had 
net   pns*ed   to  the   EnnUsh  consignees  " 

In  the  case  of  the  CyCnc,  the  Geiman-P  r- 
tu^uese  arbitral  tribunal  held  Germany  liable 
for  the  sinking  of  a  neutral  Portuguese  ship 
whose  cargo  consisted  of  pit  props,  which,  al- 
though rtestUufl  t..  an  enemy  country,  was 
not  absolute   contraband. 

After  the  Ru-s.-ian-Japancse  War.  a  pro- 
posal was  madf  for  the  adoption  by  agree- 
ment of  a  ne-*-  rule  of  internaticnal  law 
auth  .ri^ir.g  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes 
■when  found  carrying  such  contraband  go<  lis 
»s  arms  and  munitions  In  very  large  quanti- 
ties und  it  1.*  impossible  to  take  her  into  port, 
SO  that  to  release  her  wculd  be  tantamount 
to  all.'wmi  tr.e  fighting  resources  of  the 
advirsary  t  ^  ;;e  li:crea,f.ed.*"  This  prop,  --al 
w.i«  m,.de  by  Ku->ia  '  and  Germany  *  at  The 
Hagu"  Coni'erer.ce  of  1907.  but  was  oppo^-ed 
by  Great  Britain  '■  and  the  United  State.^.-' 
wh..  sup[x:rted  on  grounds  of  humanity  and 
Justice  the  existing  rule  that  neutral  piizts 
*hich  cann  t  be  taken  In  for  adjudicatl.m 
mu«t  be  reletu'i  d  the  United  States  pointing 
out  "^  that  the  present  construction  of  war- 
siups  oflt-red  little  accommodation  for  per- 
aons  remo\ed  from  captured  vessels,  and 
exposed  them — noncombatants — to  the  dan- 
gers cf  battle 

At  the  Lond .n  Naval  Conference  (1908-C9) 
the  Rus.sian  .iiid  German  proposal  was  re- 
newed but  was  strongly  opposed  by  Gre^t 
Britain  and  Japan  who  urged  the  absolute 
immAinity  cf  neutral  prizes  from  destruc- 
tion "  A  compromise  proposal  was  finally  ar- 
rived at  and  embodied  In  a  series  of  rules  in 
articles  48  to  53  (fourth  chapter)  of  the 
80-car.ed  Declaration  cf  London  of  February 
26.  1909  "  It  recognized  the  general  rule  of 
nondestructlon  and  the  duty  of  brmging  m 
for  BGjudicaticn.  and  the  fundamental  right 
Of  the  neutral  te  a  trial  before  a  prize  court, 
but  also  rcccgnzed  that  In  exceptional  cases 
a  captor  may  destroy  the  neutral  prize  if  he 
can  prove  that  she  was  confiscable,  and  thjt 
she  could  not  have  been  brought  In  without 
"danger  to  the  safety  of  the  warship  or  to 
the  success  of  the  operations  In  which  she  is 
engaged  at  the  time";  •"  but  before  destroying 


*■  Overzirht  der  Voornaamste,  July  1914-15, 
Netherlands  pp  19-21:  J  W  Garner.  Interna- 
tiona'. Law  and  World  Wai  vol  2,  p  271; 
and  Am  Jour  Internal  Law,  Suppl.  (1939), 
vo!   33.  No   3   pp   574-575 

'■  Entscheidungen  de«  Ol)erprlsengerlchts, 
Berlin,  1918.  No    343   (1917> 

•'  J  B  Mccre.  Dig  Internat  Law.  vol  7. 
p   523 

»  Deuxiemie  Conference  Internationale  de 
la  Paix  Acte*  et  Documenu  (1907),  vol.  3, 
pp    900.  991-9f>2 

►  Ibid  ,  pp    992    993 

♦'  Ibid  .  pp    903-907 

«  Ibid  .  pp    1C50,   1141 

"lb  d  .  pp  1051  1141;  cf  pp  750-755  77&- 
779.  7^5-808 

"Pari    Papers,   Miscel.   No.  5   ( 1909  . .  p.  38. 

••A  P  Higgltis.  H*gue  P»*ace  Conferences, 
pp   M7-559 

•^Arts  49  51,  Pari  Papers,  Mi&cel.  (1909) 
Ko.  5. 


her  provision  must  be  ma.le  fcr  the  safety  cf 
all  perrcns  en  bcaid  a:;d  the  .h.p's  papers 
"Which  the  part.es  Interested  cjusider  rele- 
vant for  deciding  on  the  validity  of  the  cap- 
ture"' (art  50),  an  1  the  owner  of  the  de- 
stroyed innocent  neutral  goods  cr.  b:ard  mw-X 
be   pa;:!   com.pcr.sation    (art.   53  i 

Ow.r.g  to  th.e  ncnratlhcation  c;;  the  Diiclara- 
ticn  cf  Lcndon,  hcw?ver.  It  does  not  have 
binding  force.'"  The  ccm.promlse  rules  In  the 
Declaration  cf  Lcndon  h:.-  e  been  crlt.cized  as 
havln?  no  basis  m  the  practice  of  nations  in 
the  p:i-t.  and  t.n  the  grounds  that  danger  to 
the  capturing  v.,ir-hlp  and  interference  with 
th*"  svicce.*s  of  Us  operations  are  words  of 
per:;.-ui?  ambuniitv.  tli.it  liability  to  condem- 
nation for  carrying  roi.rraband  Is  a  fact  which 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  Jucicial  Inquiry; 
and  that  publicist.'?  speakins  cf  cestructlon  for 
carrying  contraband  had  in  mm  1  only  cargoes 
of  absolute  contraband  such  as  .arms  and  am- 
numition  and  never  meai.t  to  justify  destruc- 
tion for  carrying  other  cargje^  which  are  not 
contraband  under  mterninoni  1  la'*'  but  are 
only  conienjed  to  be  contraband  by  a  uni- 
lateral and  unlawful  extcn.sicn  b..  ;i  belliger- 
ent of  the  categcrles  of  contrab.ind  '• 

At  the  outset  of  the  World  \^ar  l.o'h  Gr  'at 
Britain  and  France  refu'-e'^  tc  r-  .::.ize  the 
Declaration  of  London  as  statin::  ri:;-.fr  Inter- 
national law  or  a  wc.k.i;g  rule  lo  bt  -n-r.ed 
temporar.ly  by  fizreeni^Mit.  and  th-:-  c'l-.-r  na- 
tions followed  their  lead  Accordingly,  the 
rules  of  International  law  cr  customary  law 
as  they  existed  before  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don alone  remain  applicable,  but  the  declara- 
tion agrees  with  theni  .n  certain  respects. 

Ui.d"r  settled  International  law  as  it  exists 
ht  the  present  time,  therefore,  military  neces- 
sity and  readiness  to  pay  ccmpen-atlon  al- 
though they  may  be  pleaded  :n  extenuation 
vhen  a  neutral  prize  Is  destioved.  cannct  be 
considered  a  lepal  Justification  If  military 
nece.ssity  alone  is  pleaded,  without  offering  to 
pay  comfjensat.cn  the  agsrleved  netitral 
would  be  warranted  m  takiiu;  m,ost  drastic 
action  against  the  offending  belligerent;  In- 
deed. If  repetition  of  th.e  offense  w-  r-  threat- 
ened. It  wcuid  be  compelled  to  dri?o  as  a  nt.it- 
ter  of  self-preser%atlcn  in  order 'to  maintain 
the  safety  cf  its  crews,  passengers  vessels, 
pnd  cargoes  enga^ned  m  lawful  com.merce  on 
the  high  seas  cu'«ide  areas  m  wli.ch  naval 
or  military  engagements  are  m  pr-^gress. 

Th.e  carriage  of  contraband  is  not  unla''-- 
ful.  and  therefore  the  fJobn  .Vfoor  leeal  sit- 
uation is  not  aflected  by  the  fact  iwhicn  evi- 
cen'ly  from  the  American  shlpcA  n^  r's  re:ords 
d.jes  not  ex.st  i  that  she  may  have  had  on 
board  some  contraband  It  has  been  settled 
International  law  for  centuries,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907. 
that  the  carnage  of  contraband  by  a  private 
merchant-vessel  is  neither  unlawful  nor  a 
breach  cf  neutrality  by  the  neutral  gove.n- 
ment  whose  flag  the  veisel  flies 

The  fact  that  part  of  the  cargo  on  the 
Robin  Moor  was  destined  to  a  belligerent  port 
and  was  therefore  owned  by  nationals  of  the 
belligerent  or  by  non-Americans  because  of 
the  requirements  o  the  Neutrality  Act.  1939 
does  not  affect  the  mafer. 

"The  modern  rule  cf  the  law  of  rations  Is, 
certainly,  that  the  ship  (a  neutral)  shah  not 
be  subject  to  condem.na'ion  for  carrying  i.on- 
traband  articles  The  ancierit  practice  was 
otherwise  •  *  *  But  this  rule  is  liable  to 
exceptions-  Where  a  shin  belcnes  to  the 
owner  cf  the  cargo,  cr  wheT^  the  ship  is  go- 
ing on  ?uch  servic?,  und^^r  a  fa!??  des'matlon 
or  false  papers,  these  circumstances  of  ag- 
g'-avation  have  been  held  t,i  constitute  ex- 
cepted cases  out  cf  the  niodern  rule,  and  to 
ccntlnue  them  under  the  anch-nt  one."  Un- 
der the  modern  rule  "the  carriage  cf  contra- 


*■  The  Hainan    (1916i  .  2  Prize  Cases  210. 
'         **  J    B    M-'Ore.  Dii    Int    Law    v    7.  p    5i:7.   W 
.    E    Hall,  Intornatiinal  La?.-    (Bth  ed  ,  OxTord, 
'    1924),  pp.  899-900. 


band  works  a  forfeiture  of  freight   and   ex- 
penses, but  tiot  of  the  ship."  *• 

"In  the  case  of  absolute  contraband   it   is 
necessary  to-  prove  only  that  the  goods  nave  a 
destination  for  the  enemy  country  or  territory 
occupied  by  the  enemy.     In  the  case  of  cou- 
ciltional  contraband,  however,  there  must  be 
prdcf  that  tlie  goods  are  destined  net  only  for 
the  enemy  territory  but  for  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  or  of  a  government  department 
of  the  energy  state.     For  example,  munitions 
of  war  or  artny  uniforms  (being  of  the  .lature 
of  absolute  contraband)    would  be  liable   to 
condemnatitin  as  good  prize  If  It  were  shovn 
that  they  l»ad  a  destination  for  the  enemy 
territory,    dut  railway  material  or  fuel  (being 
of    the    natAjre    of    conditional    contraband) 
could  not  be  condemned  merely  upon  proof 
that    they   tvere   destined   for   such   territory. 
Being    only    conditionally    contraband,    they 
could  be  condemned  only  if  a  further  desti- 
nation for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  gov- 
ernment   o|    the    enemy   could    be    proved.'^ 
The    distinction    between    combatants    and 
noncombatants  is  the  basis  for  this  distinc- 
tion between   absolute  and  conditional  con- 
traband.' -'•     The  distinction  between  condi- 
tional and  absolute  contraband  repre.sented 
a  compromise  between  belligerent   claims  to 
stop  trade  and  neutral  claims  to  carry  it  on, 
"either  of  which,  if  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  have  destroyed  the  other,  be- 
ing in  this  particular  like  most  other  legal 
rules."  '-■ 

In  the  year  1918  In  the  case  of  the  Pomcma, 
II  EntiCh.  147,  the  Suprem-e  Prize  Court  of 
Germany  Held  that  carriage  of  conditional 
contraband  on  a  neutral  ship  did  not  Justify 
capture  unless  there  was  ground  for  beheving 
that  It  was  destined  for  use  by  the  enemy's 
GovernmerUt  or  military  forces '■'  It  further 
held  in  tha  cases  of  the  Villareal,  II  Entsch. 
317,  and  the  Papelera  1  Entsch  £34.  that  the 
owners  of  noncontraband  enemy  goods  on 
board  a  neutral  ship  which  was  illegally  sunk 
by  a  German  warship  were  entitled  to  indem- 
nity; and  In  the  case  of  the  Draupner,  II. 
Entsch.  16$,  that  damages  were  recoverable 
for  illegal  destruction  of  a  captured  neutral 
vessel.'*  But  Germany  asserted  the  rltjht  of 
attack  by  submarine  without  visit  and  search 
if  the  neutral  vessel  was  believed  to  be  carry- 
ing contraband  " 

"As  regards  the  sinking  of  neutral  prizes, 
Great  Britain  has  always  maintained  that  the 
right  to  destroy  Is  confined  to  enemy  vessels 
only,  and  this  view  is  favored  by  other  powers. 
Concerning  the  right  to  destroy  captured  neu- 
tral vessels,  the  view  hitherto  taken  by  the 
greater  natal  powers  has  been  that,  in  the 
event  of  It  being  impossible  to  bring  In  a 
vessel  for  adjudication,  she  must  be  re- 
leased," =* 

The  priz*  courts  In  Great  Britain  have  said 
that  this  fe  the  settled  rule  of  International 
law,'^ 


*'The  Neutralitet  (1801),  6  C  Rob   295. 

•*Cf.  J.  fi.  W.  Verzlhl,  Le  Droit  des  prises 
de  la  grande  guerre,  pp.  756-767, 

"  H.  W.  Brlggs.  Law  of  Nations  (New  York, 
1938),  pp   838-939. 

"J  B.  Moore,  International  Law  and  ?ome 
Current  Illusions,  p.  32. 

■'-■"See,  alto,  Tiverton's  Prl-e  Law  (London, 
1914).  pp    13   14 

■"  Cf .  The  Davanger,  U    Eat.-^ch    232 

"  The  BerkelstToom,  I.  Entsch.  318:  cf. 
The  Maria,  I.  Entsch  45;  and  The  Medea,  I. 
Entsch.  131. 

*  Sir  E'J'ward  Grey.  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister, to  Sir  Edward  Fry.  June  12.  1907:  Pari. 
Papers.  MlEcel.  No.   1    (1908).   pp     17.    18 

<■' The  Attcon  (1815).  2  Dods  48;  The  Zee 
Star  (1801),  4  C.  Rob  71;  Tnt  Felicity  (1819), 
2  Dods.  381:  The  Leucade  (1856),  Spinka. 
217;  W.  E.  Hall.  International  Law  (8th  ed.. 
Oxford.  1924).  p.  898;  and  T  J  Lawrence, 
Principles  cf  International  Law  (7th  ed..  Lon- 
don, 1925),  pp  467^70.  Contra.  J  B.  Moore, 
Digest,  Int.  Law,  vol.  7,  pp.  522  523, 
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"The  mnjrrity  cf  jurL-^ts  ntid  publiclfts  who 
have  dealt  with  the  s-,:i-if't  -egard  the  pro- 
hibition as  ab-solute.  pr.d  C'  i.sequently  held 
that  where  the  suspected  or  Dflendlng  vessel 
cannct  be  taken  Ir.to  port,  sire  must  be  re- 
leased whatever  may  happen  to  any  contra- 
band cargo  on  beard  "  " 

"This  practice  h.ui  b^en  arinpted  by  certain 
other  countries.  lor  exampl-'.  Holland  and 
Japan,  but  adopticn  in  t.ms  of  peace  has 
eometlraes  been  followed  by  a  different  regime 
In  time  of  war.  (Cf.  Japanese  Regulations 
governing  Captures.  *  •  * ,  The  majority 
of  the  great  maritime  powers — e.  g..  France. 
Germany.  Russia,  the  United  States — are  in 
favor  of  the  more  rigoious  course  of  destroy- 
ing neutral  prizes  at  sea  if  they  cannot  be 
brought  in  without  risk  tc  the  captor."  ^ 
But  although  they  (Includln;  otir  own  Gcv- 
ernment  on  a  few  cccasicns)  may  have  fa- 
vored such  a  rule,  the  fact  li  that  "There  is 
•  •  •  no  clear  record  of  destruction  of  a 
seaworthy  neutral  vessel  not  alleged  to  be 
guilty  of  unneutral  service  pr:cr  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  More-over,  mt  ny  treaties  pre- 
scribed treatment  of  neutral  vessels  Incon- 
sistent with  their  destruction  •  •  •.••« 
And  although  Russia  sank  ;ive  British,  one 
Danish,  and  two  German  neutral  prizes  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  War.  it  paid  damages 
for  doing  so  with  respect  to  f.ve  of  them,  and 
the  others  were  strongly  prutcsted,  and  our 
Government  made  one  cf  the  protests'* 
Since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  only  de- 
struction of  neutral  vessel-  has  been  the 
clearly  unlawful  destruction  by  Germany  dur- 
ing the  World  War  and  in  the  present  war." 
allegedly  based  on  a  right  of  retaliation  be- 
cause the  other  belligerent  had  also  been  act- 
ing unlawfully. 

On  October  9.  1914.  the  Acing  Secretary  of 
State  said:  "The  practice  oi  nations  in  the 
past,  stated  generally,  has  been  to  sink  prizes 
of  war  taken  on  the  seas  if  either  the  ship  cr 
any  part  of  her  cargo  was  "leutral  property 
only  when  mllitan'  nece."»sity  made  this  course 
Imperative.  •  •  •  It  Is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  refuse  to  grant  Iritlemnlty  for  neu- 
tral property  which  has  b<en  lost  In  such 
manner  and  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
restored  by  a  court  of  prize. ' " 

In  the  memorandum  on  armed  merchant- 
men of  March  25.  1916,  thi-  Department  of 
State  declared:  "In  'he  case  of  a  neutral  m.er- 
chantman,  the  right  to  sins  It  In  any  cir- 
cumstances Is  doubtful."" 

The  United  States  Naval  Instructions  Gov- 
erning Maritime  Warfare,  ol  June  30,  1917, 
article  94,  authorized  the  destruction  of  neu- 
tral vessels  captured  as  prize  in  case  of  "im- 
perative necessity,'"  These  Instructions 
terminated  on  the  signing  o^f  the  Armistice 
and  peace  treaty;  and  on  November  23,  1936. 
the  United  States  and  Germany  agreed  by 
treaty  that  there  should  be  no  right  under 
any  circumstances  to  destroy  a  neutral  prize 
when  the  lives  of  the  civilians  on  board  would 
be  endangered  or  destroyed. 

The  German  Prize  Law  Code  of  August  28, 
1939"'  provides:  "Article  73.  (1)  Captured 
neutral  vessels  may  be  destroyed  If:  1  They 
were  captured  because  of  proceeding  under 
er!'-rr>v  ronv^v,  forcible  resistance,  cr  aid  to 


*■  Sir  Frederick  Smith  (Attorney  General  of 
Great  Britain).  Destruction  cf  Merclxant 
Ships  Under  International  Law  (London, 
1917),  p    79 

"Wheaton's  International  Law,  6th  English 
ed.  by  A.  B.  Keith,  Lot  den    1929.  p    1145 

"  Wheatcn,  Internationa^  Law,  6tii  Eng. 
ed  .  p    1145. 

"  Ibid  .  p    1148. 

"U  S  For.  Re.*..  1914,  Suppl  .  p  319 

*  U   S   For.  Rels.,  1E16,  Suppl..  p.  248. 

"U  S.  Naval  War  College,  Regulation  of 
Maritime   Warfare    (1925) 

'  Reichsgesctzblatt.  Part  1  No  161.  Sept  3, 
1939  (tr  Comp  Law  Series  U  S  Dcpt.  Com- 
merce, vol.  3,  No.  1,  Jan   4.  1940). 


the  tn*^n-'.v,  iu,(\  2  It  appears  to  be  mexjx.h- 
ent  (  r  un-afe  to  bring  them  to  pcit  i2i  By 
way  cf  exception  neuual  ves.scls  which  wtre 
captured  for  reasons  other  tlian  those  named 
in  paragraph  1.  No.  1,  may  likewise  be  de- 
stroyed If:  1.  Their  condemnation  wculd  be 
expected  as  a  certainty,  and,  2.  To  bring  them 
to  port  would  expose  the  vessel  which  cap- 
tured them  to  danger  or  might  prejudice  the 
success  of  the  enterprises  on  which  it  is  en- 
gaged*    See,  also,  article  74.  quoted  above 

Such  cedes  are  merely  crders  by  one  nation 
to  Its  own  naval  officers. 

"It  may  be  that  destruction  of  neutral 
prizes  Is  excusable  In  exceptional  cases  as 
between  the  captor  and  his  own  government, 
but  compensation  should  always  be  forth- 
coming except  when  the  neutral  ship  has 
become  Impressed  with  an  enemy  chaiacter 
as  by  inccrporation  into  the  service  of  the 
belligerent."*  "To  a  neutral,  on  the  other 
hand,  destruction  can  only  be  Justified  under 
any  circumstances  by  a  full  restitution  m 
value.  The  Fclicntp  (2  Dodo.  381);  and  aee 
The  John  (2  Dods.  336):  The  Leucade  (Spinks, 
221);  The  Thea  (IH.  and  B  96);  The  Tetartos 
(1  H.  and  B.  166). "" 

Jaml.s  W    Ryan. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  Eighth  Wonder  of  the 
World 
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M:  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  cen- 
tune:  the  people  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  There  has  even  been  some  dis- 
pute as  to  what  the  seventh  wonder 
actually  is.  Tlie  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  are  listed  as  foUowoi 

First.  Pyramids  of   Egypt. 

Second.  Garden  of  Srmiramis  at 
Babylon. 

Third.  Statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 

Fourth.  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 

Fifth.  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus. 

Sixth.  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Seventh.  The  Pliaros  lighthouse  cf 
Alexandria  cr  Walls  of  Babylon. 

This  year  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  completing  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
which  has  been  frequently  and  appro- 
priately referred  to  as  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world.  As  the  year?  go  by  it  will 
attract  the  attention  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  millions  will  stop  to  view  it  and 
mai-vel  at  Its  size  and  beauty.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  will  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  seven  wonders  of  the  world  by 
reason  cf  the  fact  that  it  will  serve  man- 
kind through  the  years  upon  a  scale  far 
surpassing  any  service  gotten  from  struc- 
tures previously  erected  by  man.  It  will 
be  not  merely  scmethir.g  great  to  look 
upon  but  its  usefulness  for  constructive 
human  happiness  will  result  in  creating 
a  vast  new  electrical  empire  in  a  region 


\\ .   E    H..1!,   International   Law    (8th  ed., 
Oxrord.   1924).  p.  900. 

'"Viscount   Tiverton,   Prize   Law    (London, 
1914), p.  21. 


th.Tt  ha.s  herrioforr  been  but  sparsely 
l^^r'hs'td.  fir.ci  m  earlier  days  iccked 
upi.  n  a.«  a  place  of  little  pr'^mise. 

Just  new  tlie  innallaticn  of  the  first 
of  the  18  giant  geniMatcrs  i.^  being  com- 
pleted. Each  pent  rater  w;!!  be  lI  the 
same  size  and  capacity,  a.nd  each,  like  th*' 
dam  itself,  will  bt  i!it  greatest  of  its  kind 
ever  designed  and  built  by  man.  The 
dam  and  the  genfriitors  were  conceived, 
planned,  and  built  for  the  purpose  cf 
making  this  a  better  world  to  live  in, 
and  for  the  production  of  those  tl;hnRS 
that  add  to  human  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. It  is  undertakings  such  a,';  \h.;  that 
convince  the  rest  cf  the  wnilc  that  th2 
United  States  is  truly  a  p:'>  at  Nation. 

Recently  there  apptand  in  the  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer,  undt  r  d.itt  <  t  .'\'apu.'=t 
3,  an  article  wrrten  by  Dar,  B  Maikel, 
special  WTiter  piviik  a  graphic  dt  scrip- 
tion  of  what  this  fir.^t  gimt  ceneia'or  is 
and  means,  and  I  take  p).  a.-^ure  m  nink- 
Ing  It  a  part  of  the  Cf^NGKESsiONM-  Rec- 
OKD.    The  article  fellows: 

[From  the  Seattle   Post   In'ei:i}je:.ci.r   cf 
August  3,  1941  I 

CoTJLEE  Wn.L  Start  f  i«v-r  ( -r  N-t-rf-^t^.s  — l  p - 
0<X)  Kilowatts  cr  ]'<  wr  I'  bs  LNLt,*.inrB 
Soon 

(By  Dan  B   M.iikel) 

Picture  150.000  mid  horses  stampeding 
down  a  steep  18-foct  lane,  plunging  tat-t.  r 
than  a  mile  a  minute  in  a  headlong  furious 
mass. 

Suddenly  the  lane  narrows  and  curves  in 
an  increasingly  tightening  spiral,  but  the 
foaming  wild  horses  raee  on  and  en  until 
they  lunge  against  a  1.500-ton  obftruction. 

Under  tiie  Impact  the  obstruction  mcves, 
revolves,  trapping  the  wild  horses,  and  rob- 
bing them  of  their  energy  as  the  giant  wheel 
whirls  faster  and  fa:5ter.  120  revolutions  per 
minute.  130  miles  an  hour 

ONE  HtJ>T)RED  AND  FIFTT  THOrS.\ND  HOKSEFOWER 

The  equivalent  of  the  150.000  wild  horses 
win  roar  down  a  lane  of  concret*  and  steel. 
Inside  Coulee  Dam.  some  time  next  month. 
They  will  crash  againtt  the  largest  turbine 
wheel  ever  built,  turn  the  largest  shaft  ever 
constructed,  set  in  iQotion  the  largest  rotor 
ever  assembled,  spin  it  'against  the  largest 
stator  ever  designed,  and  turn  tlie  160,000 
horsepower  Into  the  greatest  amount  of 
electricity  ever  produced  in  one  generator, 
itself  a  third  larger  than  any  herctofo:e  built. 

The  150.000  wUd  horses  will  become  108,000 
kilowatts  of  power. 

cocxD  stTrriY   '•TMz-.t 

That  Is  more  p)ower  than  is  us-ed  by  all  the 
homes,  shops,  mills,  F"cre«.  and  factories  com- 
bined In  the  lndu5*rl»l,  electrically  minded 
city  of  Taccma 

It  approximates  the  power  that  C:ty  Light 
ncrmelly  jxiurs  into  Seattle 

Tlie  108.0<VJ  kilowatts  Is  the  power  that  one 
glsnt  generator  at  Coulee  will  produce  next 
month 

A  month  later  another  generator  that  would 
supply  another  Tacoma  will  go  ititc  operation, 
another  150.000  wild  horses  tamed  ant^  put 
to  ■vcorlc. 

And  a  month  after  that  another  generator, 
capable  of  powering  a  third  Taccm.a.  will  go 
on  duty.  Then  more  and  mere  until  in  all 
18  generators,  with  a  power  surply  for  18 
Taccmas,  with  the  strength  cf  2  700  000 
stampeding  horse*,  will  be  in  action  for  Wash- 
ington industry  and,  incidentally,  for  n.Tticntl 
defense. 

nvX    DNnrPROSTTOTB 

With  one  generator  completed  progress  en 
two  others  is  well  along.  The  three  alone  v,nl 
produce  ae  m.uch  power  as  all  the  American 
plai.ts  at  Niagara. 
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A  fourth  w.ll  brliiz  t^-e  total  to  an  equal 
Of  the  maximum  output  at  Muscle  Shoais. 
And  nve  will  produce  more  power  than  the 
larges't  hydroelectric  prrject  outf-ide  America, 
the  famed  DnU  prcstroy  plant  In  Russ-ia. 

Whnn  complete  with  Us  18  generators. 
Coulee  will   equal    five    Dnleprcstroys. 

Everythmi?  at  Coule«  Is  the  biggest  In  the 
world  from  the  single  generator  finished  now 
that  appears  like  a  coloesal  red  cheese  above 
the  powerhouse  floor,  Its  turbine  that  will 
trap  and  harness  the  wild  horses  buned  m 
60  fe-t  of  concrete,  to  the  giant  cranes  that 
flip  350  tons  of  metal  through  the  air  with 
the  easiest  of  grace 

TEST  CIVIN 

The  finished  generator  was  tested  recently, 
In  anticipation  of  formal  Inauguration  of  its 
operation.  But  the  great  1.500-ton  monster 
Buffered    initial    misfortune 

MaJ  S  E.  Hutton  described  that  misfor- 
tune with  a  nontechnical  analogy. 

'When  you  buy  a  new  car  the  dealer  cau- 
tions you  not  to  drive  It  too  fast,"  he  com- 
mented. "The  dealer  knows  that,  like  any 
complicated  piece  of  machinery.  It  has  to  be 
broken  in  graduahy.  If  you  took  your  new 
car  and  drove  It  60  or  80  miles  an  hour  the 
first  few  miles,  you'd  have  bad  luck  Some- 
thing inside  would  go  or  be  damaged. 

"That  8  what  happened  here.  The  young 
fellows  who  put  the  generator  through  its 
first  test  simply  let  It  out  a  little  too  fast. 
And,  as  a  result,  a  bearing  burned  out." 

A  SLIGHT  OELAT 

Major  Hutton  said  that  the  damaged  gen- 
erator would  be  remedied  and  the  generator 
will  perform  as  efficiently  a.":  though  no  acci- 
dent has  happened,  and  that  the  only  real 
barm  was  in  the  delay  the  mishap  caused 

A  veteran  will  be  put  in  charge  of  the 
next  test,  he  indicated 

The  Westln^hnuse  Electric  Co.  Is  building 
the  generators  and  its  oldest  veteran  Is  on 
the  Job  at  Coulee     He  Is  Edward  Hartmuss 

In  his  overalls,  his  tousled  gray  hair  falling 
Over  steely  blue  eyes.  HartmiLss  appears  Just 
another  workman  as  he  leans  over  the  rail  of 
-  an  8-foot  turbine  pit.  puffing  at  a  stubby 
briar  which  is  probably  and  fittingly  at 
Coulee,  the  strongest  In  the  world. 

Next  month  HarTmusa  will  have  put  in 
half  a  century  with  the  Westlnghouse  Co. 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  Boulder,  Ni- 
agara. Wilson —  .'herever  great  power  projects 
have  been  built  and  his  company  has  done 
the  Job.  there  has  been  Hartmuss  and  his 
pipe 

"1  had  kind  of  counted  on  retiring  next 
month."  he  said  "I'm  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 
man, and  I  sort  of  planned  to  go  back  to  my 
old  hcime  there  and  relax.  But  this  Job's  so 
big  I  hate  to  quit,  so  I'm  going  right  on  work- 
ing ■' 

Hartrau'^  climbed  down  a  ladder  and 
clambered  sprightly  around  a  rotor  his  crew 
la  aisembllnis 

"There  are  12  632  sheets  of  lamination,  each 
sheet  wrighmg  35  j  pounds,  and  an  eighth 
of  an  Inch  thick,  bolted  together  with  1,080 
bolts,  each  83,",   inches  long."  he  explained 

"To  these  arc>  fastened  60  magnetic  pcle 
pieces  with  a'.ternatir.g  north  and  south  poles. 
It  is  576  inches  from  pole  piece  to  pole  piece. 
each  weighing  2'-^  tons.  "Traveling  130  miles 
an  hour  and  pass'.ng  in  front  of  the  stater. 
magnetic  current  in  the  Iron  and  electricity 
In  the  windings  of  the  stator." 

Hartmuss  cculd  have  added  that  every  piece 
comes  separately  and  the  rotor  is  built  from 
the  ground  up. 

Assembled,  these  giant  rotors,  largest  In 
the  world,  weigh  597  tons  each. 

But  putting  the  fourteen-thousand-odd  ro- 
tor parts  together  la  dalld'i  work  compared 


to  assembling  the  stator  The  stater  his 
175000  laminations  A  lam.lnaticn  Is  a  thin 
metal  sheet  Coulee  staters  are  37  feet  In 
diameter,  weigh  274  tons,  and  are  worth 
$300,000  apiece. 

Over  the  revolving  rotor  and  the  stationary 
stator  Will  go  a  160.000-ton  end  bracket  and 
Casing. 

To  summarize.  150  000  wild  horses  will 
plunge  into  a  294-ton  turbine  costmi^  half  a 
million  dollars  This  will  turn  a  200-ton 
shaft  74  feet  long  and  nearly  44  inches  wide 
120  revolutions  a  minute. 

TWO    HUNDRED-TON    TR.\NSF(  iR.MFRS 

This  Will  turn  the  597-ton  rntr)r  inside  the 
274-ton  stator  at  a  speed  of  130  miles  an 
hour,  and  electricity  will  be  b<-rn,  108  000 
kilowatts  of  power 

For  each  generator  there  must  be  con- 
structed three  36  00O-kl!owaft  transformiers. 
The  tanks  of  each  weigh  24  tons,  the  core 
and  coll  47  tons,  and  the  14  500  gallons  of 
Insulating  oil  that  goes  into  each  tank  weighs 
54  tons 

Twelve  feet  wide,  19  feet  10  Inches  long, 
and  29  feet  5  Inches  tall,  the  transformers, 
like  everything  else  at  Coulee,  are  the  big- 
gest in  the  world 

Mr.    Speaker,    In    the    foregoing    ar- 
ticle a  graphic  word  picture  has  been  giv- 
en of  the  new  giant,  to  serve  mankind, 
that    has   just   come    into   boinf?.     There 
are  17  additional  giants  of  the  same  type, 
^  ind.  and  character  that  will  come  into 
being  to  render  continuous  service  for  24 
hours  in  every  day  and  365  days  in  every 
year  for  scores  of  years  yet  to  come,  pro- 
viding always,  that  we  can  keep  America 
a  free  Nation  of  free  men.     In  fact,  in 
actual  service  to  humanity,  both  present 
and  future,  this  new  "eighth  wonder  of 
the  world."  Grand  Coulee  Dam  can  and 
will  give  constructive,  useful   service   to 
this  generation  and  generations  yet  to 
come,  far  surpassing  the  combined  serv- 
ice of  all  the  so-called  seven  wonders  of 
the  world. 
I       In  contrast  to  the  seven  enumerated 
I    wonders  of  the  world.  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
I   was  not  erected  by  unwilling  hands  driv- 
I   en  by  the  lash  of  the  conqueror's  whip  or 
j   the  slave  driver,  but  is  a  monument  of 
I    construction,    to    free    American     labor, 
I   where  6.000  men  toiled  willingly  and  glad- 
ly for  6  years,  under  the  most  ideal  woik- 
ing  conditions  and  receiving  as  their  re- 
ward a  fair  and  just  wage.    The  men  who 
built  this  giant  were  all  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  from 
its  very  beginning  down   until   this  day 
there  never  was  the  slightest  difficulty 
between    the   workmen    and    their    em- 
ployer. 

Already  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tourists  are  coming  to  view  Grand  Cculee 
Dam  and  doubtless  throug'n  the  years 
the  number  of  those  who  travel  the  beau- 
tiful highways  that  lead  into  the  dam 
will  far  exceed  the  aggregate  of  those  go- 
ing to  visit  the  ancient  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  because  people  much  prefer 
to  view  that  which  is  vibrant,  living,  and 
useful,  rather  than  that  which  is  dead,  or 
a  selfish  monument  to  mark  the  existence 
of  some  conceited,  selfish  hum.an  being, 
whose  foolish  vanity  prompted  the  erec- 
tion of  most  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world. 
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'ALK  BY   W    B    RILEY 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  de- 
livered in  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  Minneapolis.  Minn. .July  20,  1941, 
by  W.  B.  Riiey.  on  the  subject.  Preachers 

and  Perils  of  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Becord,  as  follows: 

Some  of  us  believe  that  it  Is  still  true;  as 
true  as  It  was  In  Ezekiels  day,  that  In  times 
like  these  there  rests  upon  the  prophet  of 
God— 

'*  THt    OBLIGATION    OF    W.\RNINC 

"If  the  watchman  hear  the  sword  and  blow 
not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not 
warned;  If  the  sword  come,  and  take  any 
person  frcia  among  them,  he  Is  taken  away  in 
his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at 
the  watchman's  hand"   (v    6). 

This  Scripture  clearly  suggests  at  least 
three  matters  of  moment: 

First  "At  the  approach  of  the  sword  the 
watchman  fhould   speak." 

That  Is  why  I  am  here  this  morning.  That 
Is  why  this  text  is  taken.  That  is  why  I  will 
probably  say  before  I  have  finished  this  dis- 
course things  with  which  all  will  not  agree, 
but  things  on  which  I  shall  strive,  at  least, 
to  voice  what  seems  to  me  to  be  God's  will. 

In  1914  I  saw  rise,  from  practically  the 
same  source,  a  war  that  deluged  the  world 
In  blood.  I  witnessed  then  the  political  per- 
formance oif  employing  a  catch  phrase  in  vote 
control.  It  was  Wilson's  candidacy  for  the 
second  term,  and  the  slogan  was  'He  kept 
us  out  of  war."  Then  when  In  his  second 
term  he  led  us  Into  It,  the  slogan  changed — 
It  was  a  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  and  a  "war  to  end  war."  Look  at 
those  slogans  now. 

Such  propaganda  influenced  our  people 
sufficiently  to  draw  America  Into  the  swirl, 
and  when  the  war  was  ended  thousands  of 
our  boys  were  buried  to  the  profit  of  nobody, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  of  thena 
were  languiihlng  in  the  hospitals,  where  to 
this  good  hour  many  still  suffer  and  groan, 
dying  daily;  and  the  billions  of  money  that 
we  loaned  to  the  participants  were  lost  for- 
ever to  America  but  had  to  be  recouped  from 
the  lean  (>ockets  of  taxpayers  The  result 
was  that  by  the  time  of  1929  America  en- 
tered upon  a  period  of  depression  that  wiped 
cut  thousands  of  firms,  10,000  bankers,  "re- 
duced to  the  point  of  need  millions  of  hxisi- 
nessmen,  and  flung  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
society  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Meantime,  the  nations  that  Involved  us 
and  borrowed  from  us  prospered  as  never 
before  In  their  history 

I  visited  England  In  1929,  and  visited  her 
again  In  1936,  and  I  never  dreamed  that  any 
nation  could  pass  from  need  to  luxury  In  so 
short  a  time. 

•,     \ 
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As  for  Germany,  the  other  great  contestant. 
Bhe  has  am.azed  the  world  by  the  amassed 
fortune  invested  in  war  machines— the  like 
of  which  60  centuries  have  n- t  known 

To  me  experience  Is  a  teacher  I  am  not 
biting  on  the  propaganda  bait  iliat  ».  :uld  put 
my  Nation  again  into  this  Old  World  con- 
flict; I  am  not  lu  syinpathy  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposition  to  defend  democracy 
In  every  quarter  of  the  world,  while  neglect- 
ing its  proper  defense  en  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  I  am  against  permitting 
gangsters  to  capture  controlling  positions  In 
labor  unions,  dictate  to  the  Government  It- 
self, while  retaining  as  Secretary  cf  Labor 
an  Individual  known  to  be  sympathetic  with 
"pinks"  and  "reds  " 

The  recent  turn  in  the  tilt  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  has  swept  instantly  awiy 
the  last  vestige  cf  argument  left  to  our  hos- 
pitably Inclined  «pe::dthrift.  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  nation  which  stands  against  the  four 
liberties  for  which  he  was  fighting  only  a 
fortnight  ago.  that  nation  is  the  present 
Russia  and  its  Bc'.shevikl  reign  And  yet 
we  are  Infcrm.ed  daily  by  the  press  that  there 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  make  good  on  past 
compliments  to  that  government  and  culti- 
vate closer  fellowship  with  this  murderous 
Philistine,  this  cut'aw  among  nations,  whose 
rulers  have  not  even  had  comnassian  upon 
their  own  people  but  have  slaughtered  them 
by  the  millions  for  the  crime  of  Insubordi- 
nation to  Bolshevikl  will 

To  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  in 
America  It  was  bdd  enouEh  to  propose  by 
the  lease-lend  bill  tr  back  any  needy  gov- 
ernment In  the  world  that  laid  the  least 
c!aim  to  dfmocracy;  but  how  on  earth  that 
backing  can  be  readily  extended  to  the  most 
outstand:n^'  enen  y  of  individual  freedom  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  to  the  sworn  opposer 
of  Christ,  to  the  nation  that  net  only  denies 
Gcd  but  brazenly  defies  Him,  is  past  the 
comprehension  cf  some  of  us  and  so  contrary 
to  our  love  for  Christ  that  no  national  law 
nor  Individual  threat  could  keep  us  silent 

It  was  bad  enough  to  know  that  during  the 
year  of  1940.  at  which  time  Russia  was 
threatening  to  communlze  the  world,  having 
Its  eyes  upon  America  as  its  chief  country  of 
conquest,  and  was  even  directing  organizing 
forces  In  cur  land  tc  the  end  of  bloody  revo- 
lution, that  our  Government  should  have  sold 
to  that  country  $8,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  $14,000,000 
worth  of  copper  to  be  converted  Into  war  ma- 
terials, and  enough  leather  to  make  shoes  for 
moie  than  a  million  m.en  of  hei  army 

Mark  you,  this  war  at  a  time  when  Russia 
was  yet  fiirtlng  with  Germany,  all  of  which 
makes  It  apf)ear  that  the  sudden  reverral 
(which  was  not  according  at  all  tc  their  plan, 
but  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by 
German  attack)  becomes  the  first  semblance 
of  excuse  that  our  President,  or  any  war- 
monger, could  present  for  their  behavior. 

Second  Th-^  safety  of  his  people  should  be 
the  prophet's  first  concern. 

The  text  says:  "I  have  set  thee  a  watch- 
man unto  the  house  of  Israel"  (v   7). 

We  had  to  wait  the  twentieth  century  to 
find  an  egotist  who  thought  he  had  been 
set  as  a  watchman  for  the  wide  world.  It 
may  sound  very  narrow  in  these  days  of 
loose  think:ru?  and  boastful  speech  about  "the 
brotherhLOd  of  man"  to  say  that  one  is  more 
Interested  In  his  own  nation  than  he  Is  In 
those  across  the  sea.  or  more  concerned  for 
the  members  cf  his  own  family  than  he  Is 
In  the  houses  of  the  Hottentots;  but  some  of 
us  are  personally  willing  to  lay  ourselves 
open  to  that  very  char^'e.  and  even  claim 
Scriptural  backing  fcr  .the  same  (I  Tim   1:8). 

I  haven't  a  drop  cf  Germ.an  blood  in  my 
veins.  I  have  never  ret  foot  on  German  soil, 
and  never  even  had  a  German  sweetheart, 
or  crony  compan.on;  I  have  closed  my  eyes 
to  every  line  o  G-^rman  propaganda  preach- 
ing of  today:   ever>   single  close  relative  that 
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I  have,  living  outside  of  America.  Is  on  Eng- 
lish SOU;  some  of  the  most  delightful  visits 
of  my  life  and  Borne  of  the  dearest  friends  I 
have  made  are  on  British  soil;  and  yet  I  say 
frankly  to  you  that  1  am  more  solicitous  to 
see  my  own  land  safe  than  1  am  to  save  even 
Britain.  If  that  is  not  patriotism,  then  my 
dictionary  will  have  to  be  rewritten 

It  Is  not  yet  25  years  since  we  aided  her 
In  the  last  victory  and  were  politely  dismiv-ed 
with  criticism  of  our  delayed  arrival  and  left 
In  the  lurch  to  the  tune  of  $6,000.000. OCO, 
promised  and  unpaid;  and  we  were  but 
slightly  consulted  on  that  "world  adjust- 
ment" that  Is  now  confessedly  the  occasion 
of  the  new  revolution. 

I  pray  dally  for  the  final  and  efTectJve 
defeat  of  Germany  and  her  allir-j;  but  1  think 
daily  of  my  children,  grandchildren,  ar.d 
g-.eat-grandchildren — at  night  in  my  waking 
hours  I  think  of  the  millions  of  young  men 
who  are  not  prepared  to  meet  God,  and  the 
blood  of  thei-  unsaved  souls  might  be  upon 
my  skills  if  I  warned  not  against  war  So 
far  as  lies  within  my  power  1  would  leave 
to  present  youth  of  my  day  an  Inheritance 
something  akin  to  that  which  was  bestcwed 
upon  me  by  my  forefathers — peace  instead  of 
war,  national  prosperity  Instead  of  national 
bankruptcy,  .ncldent  to  the  fool  endeavor 
fight  at  the  world  ends  all  appointments 
end  thereby  unfit  ourselves  absolutely  for 
that  defense  of  our  own  country,  for  which 
we  are  completely  sufBcient.  if  vie  but  con- 
sulted home   Interests  first 

Mud  slinging  at  people  who  do  not  speak 
our  shlbbleth  nor  go  our  exact  path  in  poll- 
tics  Is  common  now  and  according  to  the 
protocol  plan  Here  is  an  instance  Mv 
preferred  candidate  fcr  mayor  was  elected 
One  writes;  "Now  that  you  «ot  your  under- 
world man  Kline  in.  you  and  the  underworld 
can  rejoice.  You  will,  no  d'Ubt.  crawl  back 
Into  your  der  and  be  satisfied  " 

Another  one  says:  "Don't  you  know  any- 
thing about  all  the  racketeering,  gambling. 
and  houses  of  ill  fame  that  are  running  wide- 
open  day  and  night?  We  all  know  those  bad 
places  v.-ould  not  or  could  not  exist  without 
protection;  big  moneys  are  being  spent  for 
their  protection  Who  gets  that  money? 
Doubtless  ycu  must  get  your  share,  other- 
wise you  would  not  be  so  willing  to  uphold 
this  dirty  system  that  now  exists  "  On  local 
and  national  questions  dare  to  think  and  act 
your  convictions  and  you  become  the  m.ud 
slinger's  target  But  let  them  shoot  Some 
of  us  will  speak  on 

A/recent  America  First  speaker,  who  is  in 
my/judgment,  one  of  the  noblest  of  patriots, 
said:  "A  refugee  who  steps  from  the  ,?ane- 
plank  and  advocates  war  is  acclaimed  as  a  de- 
fender of  freedom  A  native-b  rn  American 
who  opposes  war  Is  called  a  "fifth  col- 
umnist.' " 

In  my  judgment,  the  list  oJ  n.jble  Ameri- 
cans that  might  be  justly  put  Into  Who's 
Who  In  America  would  contain  no  greater 
names  than  those  of  ex-President  Hoover; 
ex-Presidential  Candidate  La:idon;  ex  officio 
friend  of  Roosevelt,  Hugh  Johnson;  and  the 
ex-idol  of  America.  Charles  Lindbergh 

If  the  day  does  not  aeain  come  when  these 
men  and  their  logical  advice  is  appreciated. 
It  will  be  because  America  will  be  so  far  lost 
In  her  former  ideals  that  the  very  mention  of 
a  democracy  will  meet  with  mockery  only 

I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  sympathy  for 
Chamberlain,  who,  peace  hjvme  as  he  was, 
thought  that,  by  placating  Hitler  he  could 
get  by  the  German  enemy  without  war  My 
warmest  sympathy  has  eone  cut  to  him  as 
mistaken  but  weil-meanir.g 

1  yield  to  no  man  m  admiration  of  Ch'Jrch- 
111.  1  think  he  took  ever  a  task  that  seem.ed 
hopeless,  and.  by  his  very  determination  and 
tenacity,  has  exhibited  a  c  lurare  that  is  all 
too  rare  in  this  age  of  cowards,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  In  line  w:th  th:se  w.'-.c  believe  that 
when  the  European  war  is  over  Germaiiy  will 


have  strength  enough  It  ft.  after  uhi[p.:.:  all 
others,  to  cross  the  thcusand  miles  cf  sea 
and  make  short  work  of  my  America 

To  me  6urh  a  thought  beliules  my  land; 
and  such  an  argument  is  bvirn  of  propa- 
ganda and  nurtured  frc:n  the  bottle  of  hys- 
teria 

I  can  readily  conceive  that  hundrecis  of 
thousands  of  the  fair  you'.h  of  my  country 
could  be  slaughtered  on  lorei^jn  shores  th,iu- 
sands  of  miles  from  the  home  base,  and  for 
a  cause  m  which  their  country  is  but  slightly 
Involved;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  Hitler, 
or  any  other  European  potentate,  cculd  cra.<i> 
the  seas,  land  armies  on  cur  shores  and 
conquer  those  lads  at  hnr.e  ba^ 

I  am  not  in  the  least  di.'-po»ed  ti^  call  by 
black  names  the  men  who  so  belu'\e,  many 
of  them  are  doubtless  my  equal,  and  some 
of  them  my  n.ental  superiori;  but  I  ha\e  a 
mind  that  simply  docs  not  function  that 
way  Elxactly  cpposite  to  what  V.'ii!  Refers 
used  to  say,  'All  1  know  is  what  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  '  If  it  were  I  should  i>till 
have  some  reliable  mformatian  I  should 
still  know  that  "Britannia  rules  the  waves",  I 
should  still  know  that  she  cwns  India,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  a  great  portion  of  Egypt, 
large  sections  of  Africa  all  of  Canada  and  is- 
lands  many 

New  that  Russia  has  added  her  land  a:.d 
people  to  this  conflict,  nearly  one-half  the 
earth's  surface  and  a  p>  pulatlrin  (f  many 
hundreds  of  millions  are  subject  to  England's 
call  and  cooperation  Why  not  let  them  use 
their  own  millions  of  men  and  money'' 

What  a  strange  situition  when  America, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  w:.r.  and 
has  no  business  in  it.  to  be  ccmscriptiiis  men 
by  the  millions  and  votins;  money  by  the 
billions,  when  Canada,  a  part  nf  the  Dcmm- 
lon  of  England  conscripts  nob.  dy  and  boasts 
to  tourists,  "Our  land  has  plenty,  com.e  feast 
and  enjoy  yourselves  " 

I  do  not  deem  It  m.y  obligation  as  a  min- 
ister to  correct  the  thinking  of  e\en  rr.y  own 
auditors;  but  I  do  accept  the  prophet  s  obli- 
gation of  sounding  the  alarn  iigamst  war, 
Into  which  we  are  being  sucked  as  a  chip  in 
a  whirlpool. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speak  after  the  af- 
fair is  over  There  are  thousei.ris  of  men 
now  who  can  tell  us  where  we  made  cur  mis- 
takes in  1914-18  Such  infcrn.ition  is  worth 
nothing.  It  is  not  alter  the  war  is  past  but 
while  it  Is  coming  that  Gods  propl'.et  must 
lift  up  his  voice  William  Jennings  Bryan 
dared  to  do  It  and  took  the  contcmpi  cf 
many  in  1917.  But  now.  his  sanity  :.-  es- 
teemed and  his  Chrlsilan  testimony  is  un- 
tarred. 
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ARTICLES    FROM    IL    FROGRESSO    ITALO- 
AMERiCANO 


Mr.  RE^'NOLDS.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  commented  on 
propaganda  and  activities  designed  to 
promoie  disunity  among  our  people.     In 
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this  connection,  there  has  bren  called  to 
my    attenuon    a    most    significant    and 
pratsc'A-orthy  example  of  how  such  ef- 
forts are  be;ng  thwarted  wUhin  the  ranks 
ol  ft  large  giouR  of  fore-gn-born  citizens.   ; 
A  shcr'  f.me  aeo  a  dispatch  from  Rome,    | 
Ilaiy.  to  the  New  York  Times  told  of  the   | 
harrowing  tal's  brought  to  Rome  with   | 
r*2:ird  to  tht^  perstou'ion  of  Italians  in 
th'^  United  States.     Obviously,  such  dis- 
patches create  adverse  feeling  abroad  and   \ 
d.sia'isf action   among  native-born  Ital-    ; 
ian>  at    hume.      Immediately    following 
thi-    di.^patch,    the    II    Prcgresao    Italo- 
Amencano.  pubhshed  by  Gt-ntroso  Pcpe.   ■ 
an   Iialsan-bcrn   citizen  of  this  country   j 
who  has  won  universal   respect  for  his 
strong    adhtrence    to    Amf^rKan    ideals, 
undtrtock    to    drinonbtrate     to    Italian 
TLadtrs   that    tlu-   facts  do   not    waiiar.t 
.Mith  talis  as  thosf  being  told  m  Italy  for 
til.'  puip'^-L-  (>1  prumoting  di.sunity  htro  at 
home.     In  other  words,  here  we  have  an 
f  x^mjr.e  of  a  fort'ipn-lanpuage  newspaper 
utilizing  its  columns  to  picmcte  Ameri- 
canism, unity,  and  solidarity  amnnc;  one 
stgnient  of  our  population  which  mis^ht 
be  particularly  su>ceplible  to  surh  propa- 
ganda unlf.s.s  it  wt  re  discredited,  a-  it  has 
been  so  well  done.  | 

No  onr  has  bei-n  m.ore  alert  to  the  need  I 
for  nationiil  unity  than  I  have.  I  have 
con-istentlv  oppo.scd  and  will  continue  to 
oppose  tlie  h.iibnnng  of  crinrniW  aliens 
and  a  break-dnwn  of  our  immirration  sys- 
tem. But  by  the  same  token,  I  am  mcst 
.sympatiutic  to  foreipn-born  who  accept 
and  full.)W  Amtiican  ideals.  Thus  I 
w.  uld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Pubhshtr  Pope  for  his  public 
service  in  discountina  m.is.statcments  of 
fact  from  abroad  and  I  a.-k  unanimous 
consent  to  :n«>ert  m  the  Record  brief  ex- 
crrpts  from  the  findinijs  of  the  II  Pro- 
eres,^o  Iiaio-Amie:ic;ino. 

Tlieio  bting  no  objection,  t.he  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

(The  foriowin<;  l-<=  a  story  which  nppoared 
In  I'.il'.an  in  II  Progrrs.vo  Italo-.^iTK  ricano 
and  thp  Corrlere  d.Afner  ra  f^day.  It  Is  a 
pi!son:il  Investun'icii  cf  The  treatment 
toli.g  g.ven  t.>  I*;ii'an«  r.cv  det.uiied  by  the 
AmtT)c:in  Gpvprnnier.r  Mr  Pcpe  sent  Ke- 
pt..rter  Gene  Re.i  tc  Ellis  Isl.ind  to  prove  that 
a  story  which  appe.ired  in  Italian  newspapers 
In  Italy  w:is  false  We  think  you  may  be 
intfrcbtf d  m  pr.hl;-h'.ng  the  findin^zs  ol  this 
Investigation     U  Progresso  Itaio-Amencano  ) 

A  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
appeared  In  yesterday's  newpp.iper  statint;  a 
rtp^  rt  fri-im  Rome  purportm;!;  lo  explain  th.e 
conditions  of  Itdoans  in  America  Accoid- 
mp  to  this  reprrt,  Italians  were  treated 
'btstlally'  and  "with  lacic  of  anv  feeling;  of 
humanity  en   tl^.e  part  of  Amer.caii^  " 

Mr.  Generoso  Fcpe  immediately  Instructed 
your  staff  writer  to  invest lijate  the  condi- 
tions of  thist  Italians  stranded  here  in 
Amorlca. 

The  following  report  Is  an  eye-w;tne?  ac- 
count  of  the  coi.diticn?  esi'^ting  at  Ellis 
Island  where  more  than  50  Italians  are  bciog 
detained : 

"Your  staff  writer  visited  Ellis  T-land  this 
morntnf  He  made  no  arrangements  with 
any  authorities,  ror  did  anyone  know  that 
he  was  going  to  vuslt  the  island  No  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  meet  him.  and  no  func- 
tioning authority  had  any  inkling  that  he 
w«5  gfing  to  investigate  the  conditions  cf 
Italians  being  detained  there 

'It  was  a  surprise  Tl&lt  ar^d  the  condiucns 
exiiling  at  the  Island  at  all  times  were  fcund 


exactly  as  they  are.  He  had  no  difficulty 
obtaining  permi.-sicn  to  visit  the  rccms, 
recreation  centers,  dmirg  room,  and  sittp- 
ing  headquarters.  When  he  appeared  at  li-e 
ctlice  of  the  District  Director  cf  Imaui:ratK  n. 
Mr.  Byron  Uiil  greeted  h.m  warmly  and  ca.d 
that  he  cou.d  investigate  any  part  ol  EL.s 
I.-l-ind  he  chose  Thcuch  there  is  a  strict 
rule  aca^nst  photographers  t.ik.ng  pictures, 
Mr.  Uhl  waived  the  ruhng  at.de  and  per- 
mitted cur  slalf  pnctCv;rHphtr  to  take  pic- 
tures cf  the  men  beiDt;  he'-ci.  Mr  Uhl  as- 
sign, d  Mr  Forman,  deputy  in  change  of  in- 
."pectlon.  to  sh  w  the  writer  around.  At 
no  time  did  Mr  Ft^rmari  mttrf-re  with  the 
w   rk   of   inves:if;ati.;r. 

"Th'.re  is  no  persecuticii  of  Ita..ar.5  ii*  Elhs 
Inland  Thtre  is  ne>  bestial  treatment  ol  Ital- 
ians at  Ellis  Isiand  There  is  no  concen- 
tration can.p  and  no  whip  or  guns  or  rough 
guards  The  Italians  who  are  being  detained 
are  treat,  d  wfh  re«i)ect  and  with  utmost  ccu- 
sideia-iou  No  one  .--teks  to  punish  them.  No 
or.e  has  ■  rders  to  abuse  tljcm.  EiUs  Isla.nd 
IS  nut  a  J.'.U.  There  are  no  cniulnals  at  Ellis 
Island  The  miu  who  have  been  brought  to 
El '.IS  I-la:.d  have  not  been  brought  here  in- 
lii.  ci!niiii,-to.y  They  are  men  who  have  en- 
tered the  cruntry  illegally  and  are  being  de- 
tained ur.  ul  their  .status  is  ascertained.  The 
Gr^ernment  of  the  Unittd  Stales,  is  not  6€eii- 
1112  t.-  put  anyone  ;n  ccncentraticn  camps. 
Tire  G-  Neri.nieiit  t  1  'he  United  States  is  treat- 
lOu'  r..l  t!io.-e  deiaiuPv;  at  Elhs  I.Mand — there  n. 
a:t  -  lilt  450  if  tlum — ".vith  the  utmost  care 
and  re-.-ard  for  their  human  rights.  All  the 
c-lflei.ils  at  Ellis  Island  syiupalhuce  with  those 
dc  tamed  They  are  doing  everything  in  their 
pcW'-r  to  help  them.  Ail  social  weliare  agen- 
c.es  are  contributing  to  the  well  being  of 
those  detained.  Tiiey  get  good  food  and 
healthy,  sanitary  quarters.  They  are  allowed 
to  have  as  many  visitors  as  they  want,  and  it 
1-  iir.p'.rtant  to  note  that  the  Italians  are 
iriven  the  sreate.-t  liberty  cf  all  groups — as  the 
dovs  cf  vK-i:  are  Menday  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
d.iv  while  these  cf  other  groups  are  only  on 
TU(-dav  and  Thursday  The  Government  of 
the  Uni'ed  Stales  b-.ars  no  ill  fetlings  toward 
th'.-e  Ita.iiurs.  And  th,s  is  proven  by  the 
facts. 

"Your  WTittr  spoke  freely  with  met  of  the 
men    held    at    Elli.s    Isla;  d      No   burly   guard 
I    sto;  d   by   'o  overhear   the   conversf.ticn      No 
I   officer  told  any  ol  the  men  what  they  could 
say  and  v.hac  they  c.Mild  not  say      The  men 
said    exactly    what    thev    felt       All    cf    them 
w.o.ited    to    bee   iT.e    ci'.zetr.-    of    tlie    United 
States.     No  on»  showed  any  desire  to  return. 
"Glacf^mo  Cirri,  one  cf  thrsr  detained  said; 
'I  tike  this  country      I  want  to  ire  here      I 
haNe  spent  more   than   10   years  in   America 
and  I  would  like  to  become  an  American  citi- 
zen     But   I   have   no  money   to   p.iy   for   the 
b^^nd  tliat  would  set  me  free,  and  .-o  I  must 
stay  here.' 

"D.d  they  talk  of  pclracs  at  Elli;  Island? 
"  •Pciitics.''  he  asked       I  know    i:  thing  of 
polnics      We  are  workers,  not  pclit.ci.ins  ' 

"We  a;ked  him  a  pertinent,  quei'.icn;  Are 
you  t.^eated  like  pjris<iners? 

"He  shock  his  head  einphatica.ly :  'Abso- 
lutely net  We  liave  all  the  ireedo  n  we  want. 
They  re  good  to  us  here  Tl.ey  Urten  to  cur 
problems  and  they  try  to  help  us  No.  we're 
treated  very  fairly  and  hon.stl;'.  But,  of 
co'urse.  wed  like  to  be  at  home  ' 

"Ancther  man  we  speke  tc  wis  Olivlrro 
Cieto,  who  is  50  years  old  and  com;s  from  the 
Province  of  Naples.  He  has  boen  m  America 
for  more  than  14  years,  having  ccuie  here  in 
1927  on  the  DuiliC  He  iias  nev;r  returr.etl 
to  Italy,  and  worked  at  the  raiir  .lid^. exhibi- 
tion at  the  New  York  Worlds  Fiir''of  1940. 
He  has  been  confined  at  Elhs  I. -land  frr  8 
weeks 

■  'We  are  treated  all  right,  he  says  But 
niesi  ef  us  would  like  to  return  to  cur  hemes. 
We  haven  t  got  tiie  money  to  { .-.y  for  tr.e 
bonds  that  would  set  us  Ir.e  ' 

"What  did  he  do  to  pa^s   the   :ime  away? 


"  "Well,  we  take  walks  outside  and  we  play 
cards  and  tallc.  The  ofBcials  treat  us  good.' 
"Augti£to  Ricina.  who  is  29  years  old  and 
who  canie  to  this  country  Uiegally  2^2  ye^rs 
ago,  said  tha^  he  had  been  working  as  an 
electrician.  ^ 

"  I  want  to  be  an  American  rttlrcn,  he 
said.  'And  I  v«ish  there  was  some  way  I  could 
be  a  citizen.  If  there  were  an  opportunity  cl 
my  becoming  a  citizen,  I  would  gladly  do 
anything  to  get  my  papers.  But  they  say 
that  there  Is  no  law  that  can  make  me  a  citi- 
zen,' 

"Felice  VerOelli,  said  that  he  has  lived  30 
years  in  America,  that  he  had  been  deported 
and  then  had  come  back.  He  said  that  there 
was  no  maltreatment  of  the  Italians  at 
Ellis  Island  and  that  the  officials  tried  their 
befit  to  help  them.  He  has  a  wife  and  two 
children  livinf;  in  America  and  he  would  like 
to  become  a  citizen.  He  said  that  he  would 
have  become  i  citizen,  but  that  he  was  afraid 
he  would  be  deported  again  because  he  came 
here  illegally  ftnd  that  is  the  reason  he  could 
not  apply  for  citizenship. 

"The  younfest  to  be  held  at  Ellis  Islsnd 
is  Sallustro  t)erRe,  a  17-yeax-old  boy.  He 
was  a  bus  bey  on  the  Brennero  when  the 
men  were  ta»en  in  custody  by  the  Gcvern- 
ment.  All  hte  family  is  in  Italy,  but  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  remain  in  America  because 
he  likes  it. 

"Rinaldo  C«Ui.  32-year-old  barber  of  Hemp- 
stead. L,  I ,  Said  that  he  had  given  himself 
up  to  the  a\|thoniies  because  he  had  come 
here  illegally.  He  had  gone  to  Canada  and 
then  entere(|  the  United  States.  He,  too, 
would  like  to  become  a  citizen.  He  said  that 
he  was  treated  fairly  and  without  prejudice. 
•'Floreggio  Sabatini.  a  21-year-cld  waiter 
on  the  Ado-0  arrived  Just  the  other  day  at 
Ellis  Island  Oom  New  Orleans.  He  was  full 
of  smiles  and  said  that  there  wasn't  any- 
thing wrong  With  the  treatment  being  given 
him  He  sai4  that  he  had  broken  his  leg  at 
New  Orleans  |»hile  playing  soccer  and  that  he 
would  like  W  get  some  medical  treatment. 
Your,  stafT  writer  Immediately  spoke  to  Mr. 
Formau.  whcisent  the  young  man  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  the  hospital,  where  be  is 
now  being  t4ken  care  of. 

"And  ever*  single  man  that  your  staff 
writer  intertiewed  had  the  same  story  to 
gay.  Each  cjne  disproved  the  lie  that  was 
published  la  the  Rome,  Italy,  newspapers 
pertaining  tf)  "criminal  treatment'  cf  thuse 
detained.  E*ch  one  stated  that  they  would 
like  to  become  American  citizens  if  they 
couid.  Each  one  said  that  they  were  being 
treated  with  courtesy  and  care. 

"We  vislteti  the  sleeping  headquarters  of 
everyone.  X^ey  have  showers  and  group 
bathrooms.  They  have  a  recreation  porch 
that  measures  100  feet  by  80  feet  which  over- 
locks  the  bi^.  They  get  excellent  focd  and 
get  more  thaffi  one  extia  portion  if  they  want 
it.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  they  eat — this  is 
the  menu  fOr  today.  Friday  For  breakfast, 
boiled  cream  cf  wheat  with  milk,  fresh 
peaches,  brend  and  butter,  and  coffee.  For 
lunch,  clam  ihowder.  baked  codfish  with  but- 
ter sauce,  boiled  potatoes,  green  peas,  bread 
and  butter.  Iced  sponge  cake  and  coffee.  For 
the  evening  supper,  Swi&s  cheese  with  cole 
slaw,  stewedi  apricots,  bread  and  butter  and 
tea. 

"They  receive  expert  medical  care.  The  D. 
A  R  suppliae  them  with  material  with  which 
the  men  occupy  their  time  in  making  orna- 
mental walltts.  belts,  sweaters  etc.  The  offi- 
cials have  given  them  a  bocc.e  alley  to  play 
during  the  afternoon  hours. 

"And  so,  ajfter  a  thorough  inspection,  there 
was  nothing  to  prove  the  story  that  these 
men  are  beitg  maltreated  Instead,  we  went 
away,  confidtnt  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  treating  them  with  every 
consideration  possible," 


Folk  wing  the  story  of  the  Investigation  of 
Ellis  Island  by  D  Prcgresso  ItaJo-Americano, 
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we  are  now  sending  you  the  first  of  a  series 
cf  articles  by  our  especially  assigned  reporter 
on  the  conditicn  existing  at  Fort  Missoula. 
Mont.  These  ii.vevTigations  were  prompted 
by  a  statement  made  In  Italy  and  sent  to  the 
New  Y'ork  Times  by  their  Rome  corre-p  rel- 
ent In  which  it  was  stated  that  the  I-..l...i.s 
are  being  mistreated  in  Amer.ca. 

"Your  staff  correspondent  has  found  no 
concentration  camps  here  In  this  beautiful 
setting  in  the  mountains  of  Montana,  where 
993  Italian  seamen  and  world  s  fair  employ- 
ees are  being  detained  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

"For  the  past  4  days,  after  making  an  air- 
plane ^ight  from  New  York,  your  correspond- 
ent has  investigated  all  the  conditions  of  the 
camp  and  found  no  case  where  any  one  of 
the  men  was  treated  other  than  with  human 
consideration  and  sympa'hv 

"Fort  Missoula,  situated  3,200  feet  above  sea 
level.  Is  not  a  prison  camp  There  are  no 
criminals  here  Consisting  of  some  10.000 
acres  of  Qjvernm.ent  land,  it  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  summer  resort.  There  are 
no  machine  guns  to  guard  the  men.  nor 
more  than  a  mere  handful  of  Immigration 
officials  to  patrol  the  huge  camp  So  beauti- 
ful is  the  setting  that  the  Italians  have 
nam.ed  It  Bella  Vista,  Port  Missoula  has 
turned  into  a  regular  Italisn  city.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  first  time  in  the  aistory  cf  any  na- 
tion that  a  completely  foreign  city  has  sprung 
within    its    borders 

"The  993  men  are  governed  by  their  own 
officials  Capt  Alessandro  De  Luca.  former 
chief  purser  on  the  steams.iip  Co7ife  Bianca- 
mono.  Is  the  mayor  of  Bellf  Vista. 

"He  has  a  staff  of  20  men  former  oSciala 
of  the  various  Italian  shlfjs  who  are  helping 
him.  They  have  a  consul  representing  each 
group  from  all  ihe  ships — 1  man  represents 
a  hundred  or  lei-s 

"There  is  a  church  with  Father  Bruno,  also 
a  member  of  the  ship,  who  is  their  chaplain. 

"They  hnve  a  hospital  heie,  also,  which  is 
cared  for  ty  three  doctors  Dr  Cuomo,  Dr. 
Venturlnl.  and  Dr  Borbika  They  have  their 
own  cooking  system,  their  own  sanitation 
system,  and  their  own  recrcntional  group 

"In  other  wtrds.  this  town  which  has 
sprung  up  since  May  1941  ,8  compcs<'d  en- 
tirely of  Italians  They  have  their  own  work 
and  serve  their  own  selves.  Speaking  with 
the  men.  they  have  stated  thtt  they  are  treat- 
ed very  well,  although  it  is  their  wish  that 
they  can  return  to  their  families.  Speaking 
with  Mr  N.  D  Collaer.  wlio  Is  the  chief 
Inspector  at  Fort  Missoula,  lie  said.  'On  the 
whole  the  men  are  very  go  3d;  they  try  to 
cooperate  wholeheartedly  wi'h  us.  We  have 
had  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  them, 
they  are  a  very  nice  bunch  of  people  ' 

"The  camp  here  has  about  30  buildings. 
Each  man  Is  given  a  sanitary  bed  to  sleep  In. 
They  have  well-kept  recreatimal  grounds. 

"When  your  correspondent  was  here  many 
of  the  men  we:e  playing  br:cle.  soccer,  and 
tennis.  A  number  of  thr.rr.  vere  taking  Icng 
walks  around  the  enclosed  a  ea, 

"On  Sunday  the  whole  cr-mp  paid  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Bruno  Mussolini  who  was 
recently  killed  in  an  airpla.ie  crash,  by  re- 
fraining from  participating  in  any  form  cf 
activity  In  the  morning  trey  went  to  mass 
in  a  newly  constructed  re(  reational  center 
which  has  been  called  B'lla  Vista  Ship. 
Father  Bruno  said  the  ma-ii. 

"The  United  States  Gove-nment  Is  doing 
everything  in  lt5  power  to  make  the  stay  of 
these  men  here  a  pleasant  3ne.  Mr  Collaer 
has  already  requisitioned  icr  some  $10  000 
worth  and  more  of  clothl-g  to  supply  the 
men  for  the  winter  mcntlis.  Much  money 
has  already  been  spent  to  buy  them  small 
things,  such  as  cigarettes,  et:  * 

"It  is  estimated  that  each  man  will  receive 
$15  worth  of  clothing  Just  for  the  next  few 
months. 

"The  men  try  to  forget  that  they  are  being 
detained    here    by    applying    themselves    to 


venous  forms  of  rscreati-n  artistic  work,  and 
Concert  playing  They  sc*irduled  to  have  a 
city  concert  on  the  16th  of  August.  All  social 
organizations  In  Missoula  are  cooperating  to 
make  this  concert  a  huge  success  The  money 
that  will  be  realized  from  this  concert  will  be 
given  to  the  men  here 

"They  are  having  a  craft  display  in  Missoula 
where  the  immigration  officials  have  helped 
them  open  a  store,  at  wlilch  they  can  sell 
whatever  they  make.  The  money  from  this 
will  go  to  the  welfare  fund  of  Bella  Vista. 

"As  your  correspondent  has  investigated 
all  these  conditions,  he  has  found  that  the 
guards  are  appreciative  of  the  m.en.  Mr. 
CMlaer  himself  is  trying  to  make  the  stay  cf 
the  men  as  pleasant  as  possible  The  men  are 
cooperating  with  the  Government  program 

"These  are  but  a  few  of  the  findings  your 
correspondent  has  investigated. 

"In  further  articles  we  will  publish  the 
lives  of  these  men  in  camp,  their  various 
activities,  and  the  government  and  the  city 
they  have  built  here  in  Missoula,  which  they 
cxU  Bella  Vista.  We  will  have  a  photograph 
depicting  their  stay." 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    LAKELAND     ( FL.A  ) 

LEDGt-R 


Mr  PEPPER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  m  ihe 
Appendix  of  the  Reccird  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Lakeland  Ledger,  of  L.ike- 
land.  Fla  .  of  Augu?t  11, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  •printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Lakelar.d  iFla  )   Ledger  cl  August 

11,   li*411 

LINDBERGH     GETS     WV  RSE 

Cl.nrles  Lindl>eigh's  smuu  tirsioe  S.iturday 
night  against  the  administration  drew  teu- 
tcnically  guttural  cheers  from  the  hopelessly 
biased  Cleveland  audience  and  served  mere 
emphatic  notice  upon  believers  in  Ameri- 
canism that  an  expert  in  aviation  is  uttering 
some  lamentably  inexpert  view^  on  affairs 
international 

His  voice  had  the  usual  ring  of  sincerity. 
and  his  reasoning  had  its  usual  half-Iasci- 
nating  appeal  to  ir.dlvidufiis  who  are  not 
analytical  thinkers,  but  all  his  argument,  as 
usual,  was   based  on  a  false   premise 

He  is  making  the  tragic  mistake  that  peo- 
ple In  a  dozen  countries  have  made.  He  is 
assuming  with  pontifical  self-assurance  that 
Hitler  Is  not  interested  in  us.  He  is  assum- 
ing that  what  happens  in  Europe  is  of  no 
concern  to  the  United  States,  and  his  pre- 
posterous assumption  Is  based  on  conditions 
that  existed  100  years  ago  He  is  overlooking 
entirely  the  speed  arid  proximity  which  mo- 
dernity has  given  to  international  inter- 
course He  has  failed  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  what  affects  one  major  nation 
today  affects  all  nations  All  the  nations  are 
a  neighborhood  today  The  so-called  splen- 
did Isjlation  of  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
mained With  the  sixteenth  century. 


Lir.;:i-f:2h  s.  ems  to  be  gaining  more  fcl- 
lowtr.v  ai. a  tlicit  1<  an  alarmingly  b;,d  sign  of 
division  which  s,  w>  the  sif:i'=  (>f  levolution. 
How  can  surp-^^i  d.y  sane  people  fall  under 
the  spell  of  I  ■  .I'erch  s  superflci,<il  thiiikmu, 
when  a  malicious  Hitler,  whc  has  broken 
promise  after  promise,  continues  to  extend 
his  chcking  grasp  across  the  world'' 
It  is  a  matter  to  be  serleeasly  pondered 
Lindbergh  asks  with  puerile  elc  quence  what 
has  happened  to  frec^lum,  and  in  tlie  very 
asking  imposes  upon  the  freedom  which  this 
incomparably  free  democracy  allows 

Lindbergh  a-ks  what  hns  happened  t  j  rep- 
resentative government  m  rl.t  L'rired  States^ 
He  ought  to  ask  what  wiii  happen  to  this 
democracy  if  its  constituents  continue  to 
tolerate  such  unpatriotic  talk  In  these  cru- 
cial times  when  utmost  unity  is  needed  to 
prepare  for  the  wave  of  Hith-rism  v>hich  so 
plainly  threatens  these  shores  and  all  the 
decencies  of  modern  civil ization 

Why  doesn't  Lindbergh  have  som(  thing  to 
say  about  Hitlers  lecorri^ 

V.'hy  doesn't  Lindbergh  reveal  at  icist  a 
spark  of  Indlgr.ation  over  the  wholesale  death, 
destruction,  poverty,  disease,  and  suffering 
Hitler  has  spread  over  country  after  country? 
V/hy  doesn't  Lindbergh  take  ncte  cf  the 
fact  that  Hitler  is  a  lone  aceressor  with  no 
clearly  enunciated  progr.nn  of  peace  and 
rec  instruction? 

Why  must  Lindbergh's  rpeeches  be  only  a 
continuous  harangoe  against  the  people  of 
his  own  democracy'' 

Why  doesn't  he  offer  somethir.e  positive 
at  this  moment  when  positive  tl, inking  and 
positive  action  are  essential? 

He  states  what  he   is  egalnst  but   consist- 
ently falls  to  state  what  he  Is  for. 
He  says  he  Is  agaln-t  war 
So  Is  every  sane  human  being 
He  says  he  is  opposed  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  war. 

Most  Americans  are  c;  posc-d  to  pirticipa- 
tion  new,  because  they  do  not  beli'  ve  tlrat 
this  country  is  adecuately  prepared  lor  a 
shooting  war 

But  that  does  not  mean  that  alert  Ameri- 
cans are  ready  to  adopt  Li  id  berg;-,  s  smug, 
and  complacent  attitude  and  wait  fjr  Hitler 
to  bring  the  war  to  these  shores 

Lindbergh  makes  the  specio'Js  charge  that 
representative  government  ha*  disappeared 
in  the  United  States,  because  t.hi.s  country  is 
sending  supplies  to  England  and  Ru>ria 

Those  supplies  are  tjelng  sent  with  the  hl2h 
hope  that  the  representative  government 
which  exists  in  this  democracy  may  not 
perish, 

Lindbergh  prates  grandiloquently  of  the 
constitutional  guaranty  of  free  speech  but 
he  blandly  ovcrlotks  the  fact  that  the  right 
of  free  speech  inipvfes  the  obligation  of  in- 
telligent speech 

Fl-ee  speech  within  itself  is  notiiing.  Chil- 
dren speak  freeh  The  citizen  who  exer- 
cises his  right  to  speak  freely  m.ust  pay 
deference  to  the  g  \ernment  which  sale- 
guards   his  right   to   spehk   freely. 

If  Lindbergh  still  is  sincere,  he  is  taxing 
the  patience  of  Americans  who  still  wculd 
like  to  be  charitable  m  their  attitude  toward 
him  If  he  still  is  sincere,  he  is  basing  his 
thinking  on  premises  impc  ssibiy  remote  from 
reality 

Lindbergh    talks     ibout    the    "war    party  " 

It  is  possible  that  he  still  Is  mired   in   the 

Presidential   cam.paign  of   a   year   t^o'>     Is   it 

possible  that  he  is  icokmg  toward  the  next 

I»rcsldcntial  campaign? 

His  use  of  the  word  "party"  is  In'-riminat- 
ing;  It  strongly  indicates  tiiat  his  thinking 
is    restricted    by    political    bcundaries 

If  Lindbergh  is  merely  trying  to  make  the 
minority  heard,  he  is  proceeding  in  a  m.an- 
ner  entirely  unacceptable  to  Americans  who 
are  intelligently  in.erested  la  the  security 
cf   democracy. 
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HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  August  14,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  therein  a  most  interest- 
ing editorial  entitled  "The  Republican 
Record,"  which  appeared  In  this  morn- 
ing's Issue  of  Lhe  New  York  Times: 

IP^om   the  New   York  Times  of  August   14, 
1941 1 

THI  REPUBLICAN  RICORD 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  have 
been  four  votes  In  Congress  on  questions  of 
critical  impiortanci*  These  votes  came  on 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  on  passage  of 
the  lease-lend  bill,  on  adoption  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  arsd  en  the  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  jDenod  of  training  under  that  legis- 
lation Every  one  of  thc:e  measures  was,  uf 
vital  Importance  tc  the  defence  of  the  United 
States.  Every  one  of  them  wns  of  Intense 
Interest  to  our  friends  and  enemies  abroad: 
To  the  Lann-.Amencan  nations  which  count 
on  our  assistance  n  case  of  trouble:  to  the 
democracies  of  Eurcpe  and  Asia  which  are 
fighting  in  defensi'  of  their  own  freedom; 
to  the  dlctatnrs  who  believe  that  democracy 
Is  out-of-date — bewildered,  disunited,  and 
ripe  for  plucking 

The  record  show5  that  every  one  of  these 
four  measures  was  adopted  solely  because 
the  President  received  the  support  of  a  large 
majority  of  hi."  own  party  Not  one  of  them 
would  be  law  today  If  the  decision  had  been 
left  to  the  Republicans  In  Congress  The 
tally  of  Republican  vctes  runs  as  follows: 

On  repeal   of  the  arms  embargo — 

Senate:   8  In  fa\or,   15  against. 

Hcu.se  ■  21  In  favor.  143  against. 

On  the  passage  cf  the  lease-lend  bill- 
Senate:    10  In   favor.  17  agalnf't. 

House:  24  In  favor.  135  against. 

On  adoption  cf  the  Selective  Service  Act — 

Senate:  7  in  favjr.  10  against. 

House:  46  in   fav;  r,  88  against 

On  extension  of  the  period  of  training — 

Senate:    7  in  fav^r,   13  against. 

House:  21  in  favor,  133  against. 

The  Republicans  In  Congress  have  achieved. 
In  short  a  perfect  record  cf  cpposlticn  to 
these  measures  rfcommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Secreary  of  State,  and  by  the 
Army  s  Chief  of  Staff 

It  Is  true  that  thp  Republicans  In  Cojigrcfs 
have  r»x;eived  less  cooperation  from  the  Presi- 
dent than  they  were  entitled  to  receive  He 
has  failed  to  take  them  Into  his  cunftdeijce 
as  fully  as  he  should  He  has  mnde  the  enor- 
mous mistake  cf  not  cciifultink;  iheir  leaders 
In  advance  cf  the  jubmisMon  of  such  impcr- 
tant  meastires  as  the  lease-lend  bill  It  is 
also  true  that  It  Ls  the  duty  cf  the  Repub- 
licans to  vote  according  to  their  ccnviciions 
and  their  own  be^i  Judgment,  and  no  aoubt 
some  of  them  have  been  sincerely  cppcK-t  d  en 
principle  to  the  acoption  of  these  measurts 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said  It  is  im- 
possible tc  dismiss  the  element  ot  plain  par*y 
politics  from  votes  so  heavily  one-sided  as 
these  Crisis  or  no  crisis,  the  Republicans  m 
Congress    are    stiil    fighting    Roosevelt,    stiil 


Jockeying  for  position,  still  trying  lo  write  a 
record  which  they  can  turn  to  pre  fit  if  ar.d 
when  there  occurs  that  long-delaye  1  reaction 
on  which  they  have  built  their  pclit  cal  nopes. 
This  may  be  legitimate  strateg>-  n  time  cf 
peace.  But  in  time  of  crisis  the  r*  cord  they 
are  actually  wTltmg  is  one  that  will  .-ie:p  them 
only  if  the  Undbergh-Wheeler  vers.cn  cl  tr.e 
war  is  right  and  the  Lindberg-T- Wheeler 
prophecies  come  true  This  is  a  lact  \'.hich 
a  great  many  rank-and-file  R:publ;ca:.s 
throughout  the  country  must  find  c;.=tasltlul. 


Alaska  International  Highway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DEl.EGATZ  FROM   AI-ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Augu.t  14,  li:4l 


TELEGRAM    FROM    CITIZENS    OF    ALASKA 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speak:~r,  one  of 
the  best  statements  which  I  :iave  seen 
concerning  the  immediate  and  pres.smg 
need  of  the  construction  of  a  highway  to 
connect  the  State.s  with  Alas!:a  is  em- 
brace'-' in  a  telegram  dated  Jul/  25.  1941, 
addre.s,sed  to  the  Presid':>nt  by  the  Fiir- 
banks  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fair- 
banks. Alaska  and  endorsed  by  the  Fair- 
banks Pest  of  the  Arrcncan  L-:gicn.  the 
Fairbank5  Igloo  of  the  Pioneers  of  Alaska, 
and  the  Juneau  Chamber  cf  Commerce, 
Juneau.  Alaska. 

Copy  of  the  telegram  follow:^: 

Alaska  only  continental  possession  United 
States  that  cannot  be  reached  by  rail  or  read. 
Except  by  sea  or  air  C(-mple'e'.y  isc.ated,  Afc- 
?.  lut?;y  ci^ptndent  upon  vuliierab  e  sea  lanes 
for  all  needs  erher  for  peace  cr  war  In 
event  of  successful  blockade  woull  be  forced 
to  surrender  m  60  days  War  situation  more 
menacing  daily  tc  Alaska  Alaskans  hourly 
more  apprehensive  A^a^ka  so  strategically 
v:"al  that  expenditure?  to  defend  It  have 
necessarily  been  cut  cf  all  prcportlon  to 
pcpulat icn  significance  Therefrre  feel  we 
are  living  In  area  that  may  well  become  bat- 
tlefield for  initial  invasion  cf  America  With 
fall  (if  P.ussia  fteemincly  tnimir.eo!.  control  cf 
nortlieast  pas.sai:e  and  Siber.a  in  danger 
seizure  by  Japan  or  Germa:iy  we  must  have 
alternat:vf  supplv  line  for  Alaska  Eilect  cf 
destruction  of  shipping  aiready  felt  here. 
Currei.t  expenditures  ff.r  tra  isporiat ion 
Within  Alaska  useless  as  solution  tc  iso'.aticr.. 
Apparentlv  nothing  being  dene  tc  solve  ca-.ic 
military  requirement  of  supply  Without 
such  scluticn  reads,  railroads,  and  air  bases 
wuhm  Alaska  wih  merely  faoi'iia  e  conquest 
by  enemy  if  Alaska  tut  uff  1-y  sen  Danger- 
ous inconsistency  cop.str\ict  re  >.d.~  'Aithia 
Alaska  and  lencre  potential  rcut.^  of  supply 
to  Alaska  Sea  cnly  present  mei-ns  sending 
heavy  ordnance,  tanks,  mech3ni2ed  military 
equipmeut  to  Ala-^ka,  Thiee  commercial 
ships  ran  aground  Ala-kan  waters  ;a!;t  year, 
oi:e  Government  transport,  KiiKhak,  com- 
plete loss  ship  cargo  three  lives 

Alaskan  highway  provides  solution.  Would 
pennit  supplies  reach  Alaskan  in:er:or  In  60 
hours  Autcmctlve  tra.".spcrt  ti  1  gap  cre- 
ated by  withdrawal  ships  fic  n  Alaskan 
waters  Route  parallels  line  of  Qight.  re.i- 
dermg    possible    ccastructioa,    c:ai:iienauce, 


and  supply  atr  bases  and  emergency  fields. 
Only  125  mile$  from  coast  would  enable  pro- 
tection coast  *y  land-based  planes. 

We  informefl  your  attitude  negation  based 
on  foiir  pointa  First,  other  more  important 
needs.  Second,  difficult  terrain  require 
eighty  millions  expense  5  years  time  com- 
plete. Third,  Impracticable  keep  highway 
open  year  around.  Fourth,  Canadian  coop- 
eration uncertain. 

We  submit  following:     ' 

No  current  project  more  basically  Impor- 
tant to  Alaska  than  Alaska  Highway.  High- 
way no  longer  conjectural.  Previous  opin- 
ions based  oa  airplane  reconnaissance  dis- 
proved. Official  engineers  representing  Ca- 
nadian and  American  commissions  traversed 
length  of  project  afoot.  Made  detailed  esti- 
mates and  gathered  scientific  meteorological 
Information  Their  reports  show  route  lies 
In  simple  terrain,  with  no  considerable  ob- 
stacles. First  COO  miles  this  end  furnish 
cheapest  construction  conditions  in  history 
Alaskan  road  building.  Exacting  military 
specifications  place  cost  24-foot  graveled  sur- 
face road  at  $25,000,000  maximum.  Snow 
conditions  mare  favorable  than  in  any  north- 
ern United  States.  Highway  easily  kept  open 
year  around.  In  authoritative  optnicn  Ca- 
nadian and  American  engineers  project  can 
be  completed  In  2  years  without  economic 
loss  account  baste,  or  1  year,  If  critical  emer- 
gency necessitates. 

Premier  British  Columbia  active  supporter 
project.  Premier  of  Canada  recently  voiced 
earnest  desire  sec  highway  built. 

General  Bockner,  In  charge  all  military 
affairs  Alaska,  endorsed  project  thus:  "With 
this  highway,  we  wculd  not  be  thrown  out  of 
Alaska  " 

Understand  State  Department  has  endorsed 
project. 

In  view  foregoing  cannot  understand  delay 
year  after  year.  Need  too  critical,  possible 
consequences  delay  too  terrible  permit  fur- 
ther postponement. 

If  known  tt  hostile  powers  Alaska  had  efB- 
clent  alternative  means  transportation,  in- 
centive to  Intade  Alaska  largely  removed. 

Isolation  ot  Alaska  is  Invitation  to  invasion. 

Can  you  ^sure  us  detailed  surveys  will 
start  this  y*ar  so  that  construction  will 
begin? 


I 

Extension  of  Military  Service 


EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REERESENTATIVE3 


Thursday.  August  14.  1941 


TELEGRAMS    FROM    MASSACHUSETTS 
1         CITIZENS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  tele- 
grams: 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  12,  1941. 
Hon.  John  W   McCormack. 
House  Ofjice  Budding, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  C.  I.  O.  Industrial  Union  Coun- 
cil, urge  yot*  vote  for  extension  of  military 
service  for  a  toinlmum  of  12  months.  We  are 
convinced  the  safety  cf  the  Naticn  is  involved, 
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and  we  wji:ld  recard  failure  to  extend  service 

as  a  national  disa.-ter 

Joseph  Salenv^  p  esident.  Albert  J 
l-it/.^<  r.i.,:.  .K.  Liftary-treasurer,  Ma- 
riano S  Biihop  Joseph  J.  Keliehcr, 
Jesse  Prosien,  J  red  Pezzini.  Daniel 
F  Gallagher,  .  chn  Chupka,  Wil- 
liam Burton.  Irank  Lerman.  vice 
presidents. 


Boston  M.*s.s 

Congressman  John  W    M 

House  O^Hre  BuUdiru 

Wa^hirigi 

General     Marshall's    ac 

should  be  heeded      Urge  ; 

slon   of   military   service 

constitute    a    national    rr 

should  be  maintained  at 

during  the  national  emei 

Ci 

Commander.  Ma'sa 

American  Legion 


Auous'.  12,  1941 

on.  D   C 

vice  and  warning 
•our  vote  for  exten- 
Its  defeat  would 
enace.  Tlie  Army 
maximum  efficiency 
eency 

LESTER   Ga.ANT. 

chusetts  Division, 


Extension  of  Military  Service  cf  Selectees 


EX'ITN.-ION   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OF    NORTH    C.'KUJNA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   R  J  rRE.-ENTATIVES 


Thursday  Aigi-l  14.  ry4l 


Mr.  FX3LGER  Mi  ; speaker,  everyone 
regrets  the  necessity  vl  krcpine  rur  men 
in  camp  in  training  t'  \cnd  the  1  ycai  we 
had  desncd.  if  not  hop-d  would  see  sub- 
stantial impro\  cment^  in  the  status  of  the 
democracies  of  the  wo::d  But,  alas,  it 
has  not  been  =:r  It  is  lot  so  What  has 
taken  place''  It  is  net  what  wp  think 
has  happened  or  will  happ'  n  \V'  know 
what  has  happened  We  ought  to  know 
what  is  happeninc  and  be  fairly  woll  able 
to  prophesy  what  is  1:1 '.y  ic  laki  place. 

What  countn-^  arf  eit  save  England 
and  the  Western  Henii.  phere?  Where  is 
France''  Where  is  G  tece?  Where  is 
Poland?  Where  are  tl"e  Lowland  Coun- 
tries? Where  are  Belg  um  and  Holland? 
Shew  me  any  c.'Untry  not  now.  in  one 
way  or  anothei  over:un  by  ihi^  Nazi 
power  or  dei'-nding  it;elf  against  Nazi 
attack.  Only  the  Wes  ern  Hemisphere: 
ana  here  we  find  definite  steps  taken  by 
the  Nazis  to  overthrcv  governments  to 
the  south  of  u.'=:  looking  to  the  time  when 
Spain  and  Poi  tugal  wil!  be  by  them  oc- 
cupied as  springboards  to  pounce  upon 
our  South  American  neighbors  with  the 
further  certain  plan  alicady  laid  to  pos- 
sess our  own  lard  Wh  .•  should  we  think 
they  have  not  ihis  in  mind  as  part  of 
their  program?  I  ask.  What  business  is 
it  of  theiis  that  P'.ru  ar.d  Ecuador  .should 
spring  at  each  other's  t  ^.roats?  It  is  not 
denied  iliat  this  was  the  Nazi  propa- 
ganda. Why  should  thr  N.tZi  power  in- 
terest its'  If  in  the  ove;  •  ti;  o-,v  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  Bo.ivia'^  Their  designs  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  just  as 
plain  as  the  davljght  is  plain.  And  by 
the  Westf  in  H'  rni.spheie  I  mean  our  own 
United  S;ates  o!  America,  as  well  as  Can- 
ada. M'x;co,  and  the  South  American 
countries. 


Take  our  boys  out  of  training?  What 
a  thought  at  a  time  like  this!  I  would 
l:k''  to  see  them  home;  you  would  their 
fathe'-s  and  mothers,  of  course,  would. 
But  what  can  they  do  at  home  for  their 
fathers  and  m.others  and  their  country 
compared  with  the  security  fuinished  by 
their  remaining  in  training  against  in- 
vasion of  our  own  land?  They  can  most 
likely  furni.'sh  to  the  objects  of  tlieir  love 
and  devotion  greater  evidence  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  such  love  and  dtvotion  by 
equipping  themselves  to  defend  their 
loved  ones  and  their  homes.  Indeed,  they 
are  themselves  .^nitrican  citizens  of  the 
highest  type,  and  it  is  true  that  they 
defend  themselves  against  not  possible 
but  probable  danger  by  conccdiiiL:  the 
wisdom  of  their  continued  training  under 
the  authority  of  their  country's  order. 
This  is  to  them,  perhaps — yea.  indeed,  no 
doubt  a  secondary  consideration,  for  it  is 
for  their  country  and  their  loved  ones 
they  most  surely  prepare. 

One  has  recently  writt'r'n:  'To  govern 
is  to  foresee."  And.  in  that,  made  Ihis 
very  true  observation:  "We  live  In  a 
world  in  which  aggressors  have  aban- 
doned international  law.  disregard  all 
treaties,  and  strike  out  if  and  when  it 
pleases  them,  counting  complete  secrecy 
and  total  surprise  as  the  first  essentials 
of  success  in  total  war." 

ContCxTiplate  Adolf  Hitler.  What  other 
than  a  superior  power  can  cause  him  to 
desist  or  even  keep  him  from  our  own 
shores?  Will  considerations  of  right  do 
so?  Car:  w.  put  faith  in  his  word  that 
he  will  not  cr  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
do  so?    Ycu  know  what  the  answer  is. 

Whiat  do  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
and  the  occa.sjon  require  of  everyone  of 
us?  I  answer,  our  utmost,  our  all  We 
cannot — and  I  mean  we  Congressmen ,  we 
soldiers,  we  fathers,  mothers,  or  sca-js — 
take  any  steps  to  demobilize,  interrupt, 
or  oisintegrate  our  Army,  our  Navy,  or 
air  forces.  This  would  be  foclhardy  and 
a  distinct  disservice  to  (  ur  soldiers  them- 
selves as  well  as  tp  our  country  I  be- 
lieve that  the  create-'  >;uaranty  against 
actual  war  is  thorough  preparedness. 

Another  'hnueht  f  ccuvs  to  me;  What 
consideratien  should  ue  give  to  the  man 
in  the  White  Hcuse  who  hates  war? 
Pity  the  man  who  would  say  that  in  sar- 
castic vein.  I  shall  not  be  one  to  add  to 
his  sorrow  or  intensify  hi^  sufTering. 
This  is  cne  of  the  considerations  fcr  my 

position  on  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  for  I  believe  that  he  knows. 
I  belie. >  M>,  Secretary  of  War  knows. 
I  believe  tlie  Secretary  of  the  'Na.\y 
knows.  I  b' lieve  the  Secretary  of  State 
knows,  and  I  believe  General  Mar.shall 
knows.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  hard  for 
each  one  ol  us  to  knuw 

It  will  never  be  laid  at  my  door  that 
I  have  neglected  or  refused  to  do  any- 
thing in  my  power  to  aid  :n  the  deferise 
of  our  cruntry  or  our  country's  freedom. 
To  me,  political  expediency,  in  this  crisis, 
is  a  hateful  thcupht.  And,  moreover. 
I  do  feel  that  he  who  shall  be  deemed 
entitled  to  commendation  will  be  he  who 
sparer  nothme  in  t!ie  defense  of  our  free- 
dom, and  democracy,  now  so  violently 
threatened. 


Air  Mail   Pick-Up   Serrice — A   Necessity 
and  a  ConTenience 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    \ERMONT 

IN  THE  HOl'i^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


r/i«r.sd..i,  AugW't  14.  1941 


M:  PLUMLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
long  read  :l:at  leads  Irom  the  day  of  the 
horseback  mail  carrier  to  rural  free 
delivery,  and  new  comes  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  air  mail  pick-up  sciv- 
ice  which  is  no  Icncer  in  an  expiTimontal 
stage.  It  ha<s  rcmie  to  stay.  It  has 
demonstrated  it.--:  us(>fiilne.ss,  practicabil- 
ity, and  feasibility  as  a  m.eans  and 
method  cf  transporting  mall  with  expedi- 
tion. 

The  air  m.ail  puk-up  service  recently 
completed  its  first  year  of  operation  on  a 
permanent  Ijasis  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
country's  domestic  air-transportation 
system  Over  92  percent  of  the  regular 
scb.edules  completed,  approximatt  ly  693.- 
727  fiying  miles  with  over  32,000  pick- 
ups, was  the  record  without  a  serious 
accident  and  with  the  Ios<:  of  not  a  single 
piece  of  mail  cr  express  That  is  some 
record 

Can  thf  y  fly  \r.  tht  winter?  My  friend 
David  W  H'  we,  of  Burlington,  "Vt..  calls 
my  attention  to  the  l.ict  that  the  Post- 
master General  .said  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  cxpenmenla]  flying: 

The  operation  he.^  been  carried  on  during 
one  of  the  wcrit  win'ers  in  recent  years 
Notwithstanding  thr.t  fact,  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  perfo-mHnce  hns  been  main- 
tained •  •  •  It  IS  the  rec^.mmcndaticn 
of  the  Post  Offlce  Departrrient  that  permanent 
service  of  this  typ.?  be  e-tabiiEhed 

A    NATIONAI     ASSET 

Richard  Dupont  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  endea\oring  to  inteiest  the  Govern- 
ment m  the  expansion  cf  the  service. 
Mr-  H'  we  has  cooperated  wiih  him, 
Thiy  are  thinking  of  the  service  not  only 
frum  a  business  standpoint  but  also  from 
a  standpoint  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  Dupont  rwx'ntly  said: 

i:  all  tiif^e  rcut.'s  v.-ire  In  operation,  they 
could  prcvidf  advanced  training  and  invalu- 
able flying  f'x:xrler.ce  fcr  at  least  1.700  men  a 
year — flcdgl-n.;,'  from  the  clvillan-pilot-traln- 
In.r  propr,<^m  I:  is  rxTctly  the  kind  of  flying 
that  wii:  niE-.kf'  thfse  yeung^ters  better  mili- 
tary pilots  Ycu  dent  get  acy where  In  the 
air  Just  by  r.i^hli.c  y  u  knew  Y.u  have 
to  do  it. 

The  Civil  Aeronaut;c-=  Administration 
Is  tc  be  congratulated  and  com.plim.entcd 
for  its  cooperation  witb.  the  United  States 
Post  OfSce  officials  wlio  I'.ave  made  the 
experiment  a  success. 

A.N  fN:.:i.im:   rirLD 

It  is  d:fS:u]t  to  appieciate  just  what 
and  how  much  this  useful  service  will  be 
made  to  mean  as  it  is  gradually  extended 
to  cover  the  Nation  It  is  already  recog- 
nized as  cne  of  th'  Vu-.<[  nulable  achieve- 
ments in  modern  air  transportation,  and 
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the  field  for  further  development  is  al- 

iTiO.-t  unlimited. 

VFRMONTS    NEEDS 

Every  srcticn  cf  Vermont  eventually 
shculdb'  frrvpd  It  should  be  made 
p<jsMble  for  every  one  of  the  ccunties  to 
tnjoy  the  faciliiifs  afforded.  At  first  it 
Ls  to  be  expected  the  needs  of  the  busi- 
ness centers  will  be  attended  to  and  i 
looked  after.  Especially  during  these 
day.,  thosf  areas  contributing  to  na- 
tional defense  oi  involved  in  it  directly  | 
or  Indirectly  should  be  included.  i 

I  have  urged  the  E>epartrr.ent  to  make  ; 
some  arrangement  to  accomplish  that  ; 
purpose.  White  River  Junction,  New-  ! 
port.  St.  Johnibury,  Montpelier,  Barre,  . 
Burlington,  Rutland.  Springfield.  Wind-  i 
sor,  Braitleboro.  and  other  places  in 
Vermont  should  immediately  be  included 
In  the  schedule. 

VEHMONT  S   CONTRIBUTION 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject  at  any  great  length.  I 
happen  tn  have  been  reading  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Fortune  magazine  covering 
the  activities  of  the  Nation's  machine- 
tool  industry  in  the  Springfield.  Vt.,  area. 
While  I  knew  something  of  the  amount 
of  work  being  done.  I  wa.s  surprised  to 
learn  that  out  of  Springfield.  Vt  ,  last 
year  came  some  twenty-two  millions 
wurth  of  machine  tools  or  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
United  State.«;     Fortune  goes  on  to  say — 

There  nr-  tliree  mam  shops  In  Sprincfleld 
makmj?  these  toots.  One  in  the  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  C"o  .  riaiiis  .ike  a  fortress  at  the  ncrth- 
ern  .nd  of  towi;  at  the  ed^e  of  the  Black 
River;  one  l.<5  the  Br:-ant  Chucking  Grinder 
Co  :  the  thiM  and  the  oldest  l.s  the  Jones  k. 
Lani.'^on  Machine  Co  maker  of  turret  lathes, 
Fay  automatic  Uthes.  and  thread  grinders. 
AJl  are  hiRh-speetl  prcd'iction  tools  cf  mod- 
ern industry  J  &  L  turret  lathes  compete 
with  Warner  &  Swasey  and  Glshoit  as  the 
handy  men  of  United  States  ma.s.«  production, 
the  Fay  ha.s  a  virtual  monop',ly  on  finnim^ 
the  cylinder  barrels  for  Wright  and  Pratt  iN: 
Whitney  aircraft  engines,  the  thread  grinder, 
among  other  Jobs',  threads  the  endfi  cf  tho-e 
barrel.s  to  tolerances  that  go  down  to  0005 
of  nn  Inch 

SIXTEEN   MILLION   DOLLARS'    WORTH  OF  MACHINES 

Last  year  Jones  &  Lami^on  sold  $9  000.000 
worth  of  the.-e  exquisite,  ma.-^slve  machines, 
which  weigh  from  3  to  14  ton?,  which  cost 
from  14,000  to  116  000  Tl-ils  year  its  sales  w.U 
probably  be  over  the  lie  000  000  mark  For 
a  company  that  lost  money  in  every  year  fr.  m 
1930  through  1934.  emerged  from  thai  period 
with  surplus  depleted  by  11.000.000  and  with 
only  16.000  of  borrowed  cash  In  the  bank,  such 
a  recovery  Is  pli?asant  indeed  Yet  it  Is  a 
boom  that  the  managemeru  and  the  owners 
of  Jones  Si  Lamson  regard  with  certain  legi- 
timate misgivings  Looking  cut  at  night 
from  their  hemes  on  Cherry  Hill  on  the 
brightly  lighted  shops,  they  recall  the  days 
of  1933  when  these  ^ame  shops  were  dark, 
when  employment  was  down  to  120  men  as 
against  the  1.600  employed  today  They 
know  that  wars  can  generate  a  worse  debacle. 
Yet  Jones  &  Lamson  has  definitely  taken  the 
plunge  Not  only  Is  It  running  en  overtime 
shifts,  gett'.ng  161  ho.js  of  work  per  week  out 
cf  a  possible  16*  hours  from  every  vital  ma- 
chine on  its  flocrs.  but  it  ha=f  also  increased 
floor  area  by  55  percent  since  1939,  Is  at  pres- 
ent potiring  the  concrete  for  a  further  25-per- 
cent expansion  under  a  $1,300,000  faciliries 
contract  with  the  Government  And  in  dcm;^ 
BO  it  becomes  a  fair  case  his* cry  of  how  one 
of  the  medium-sized  tot'.makers  has  adjusted 
Itself  to  the  largtr  demands  of  deleiise. 


And  the  air  pick-up  ser\ice  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  national  oefense  to 
the  extent  that  It  helps  them  get  the 
vital,  confidential,  and  necessary  corre- 
spondence to  the  addressee  at  tne  earliest 
possible  moment. 

AIRPORTS   NOT  NECESSART 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  any  town  or 
city  to  be  served  shall  have  an  airport  or 
have  to  establish  an  airport  In  order  to 
get  the  service.  The  service  does  not 
need  an  airport  in  order  to  function  and 
operate. 

I  am  advised  that  in  order  to  do  the 
best  they  can  at  present  to  coopeia:e 
with  the  Government,  the  ma:l  is  tran5- 
ported  from  Springfield  to  and  fiom  Al- 
bany. N.  Y.,  by  auto  m  order  tj  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pick-up  sy.st.m.  This 
fact  should  be  an  argument  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  insiallaticn  cf  the  sys- 
tem in  Vermont  at  the  earlic-t  possible 
date. 

It  ha.s  been  demon.^tratcd  "hat  sufB- 
cit'iit  postal  revenue  is  pmcureri  to  de- 
fray the  out-of-the-pocket  ccst  of  the 
service  to  the  Governmei^r 

Those  responsible  for  expanding  this 
service  to  its  nth  degree  are  -r-ntitled  to 
and  should  have  the  support  of  Con- 
gress— and  now. 


Intervention  for  Peace 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF    NEW   HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^  T.ATIVES 


Thursday.  Augw-t  14.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     C  iRISTlAN 
SCIENXE   MONITOR 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  incl  ide  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  August  Hi,  194r. 

[From    the    Christian    Science    Mcnitoi    of 
August  12.  1941 ' 

INTERVENTION    FOR     PE.' CE 

The  radio  plea  of  JlIjII  Cuda:-.y  for  a 
peace  propo.-al  from  President  F.oosevelt  well 
llliistnites  the  difflcuities  cf  aloofness.  For 
while  the  former  .American  A!nba.=<=ador  to 
Belgium  attacks  "the  war  par  y"  and  "In- 
terventionists" with  one  breati".  m  the  next 
he  urges  the  United  States  to  intervene  to 
obtain  peace,  and  siys  it  shoi.ld  be  in  the 
language  Hitler  ur.df rstancis — :he  "langtiage 
cf  force  " 

•The  fact  is  th.it  the  war  ha=  ;hcwn  most 
Atnerlcans  that  there  is  no  si.ch  things  as 
coi^ifortable  isolnti;.  nism  Mao.y  who  for- 
merly thcught  America  could  wa-h  its  hands 
cf  Europe  now  urge  action  to  restore  order  in 
the  wcrld  There  might  be  Ies»'  bitterness  In 
the  dkscu?#icn  vf  America'?  relation  to  the 
war  if  Yr'were  rec^gnizpd  tiiat  the  real  issue 
Is  whether  the  United  States  =  ia!l  act  alone 
or  w.th  Britain 

Mr  Cudahy  urccs  mterver.' ;on  to  bring 
about  peace  That  is  the  aim  al-c  cf  these 
wlio  advrcate  mere  pc'..'>e  re-.-t-.nce  to  H:'- 
lerism— using   mei:   a*    'Aeil    a;    i:;.r.eria.;    if 


necessary  Mr.  Cudahy  apparently  means  that 
the  United  Slates  should  propose  a  peace 
settlement  and — since  "you  tell  me  the  word 
of  Hitler  Is  worthless" — enforce  It  Isn't  that 
a  larger  role  tUan  the  Interventionists  or  "co- 
operationists"  Urge  for  America?  I^n't  it  the 
logical  result  of  "isolationist"  thinking  when 
faced  by  the  fact  that  America  cannot  live 
unto  lt.self? 

America  may  well  ponder  what  kind  of 
peace  it  wantj  and  what  It  should  do  to  ob- 
tain peace.  Events  are  proving  that  the 
United  States  must  take  some  share  in  ob- 
taining and  maintaining  peace. 


Roosevelt's  Peace  Program 


EX'lEJSrSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

CF    Fl.r1RIi:i.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  August  14.  1941 


ARTKJLE  BY  JAY  FRANKUN 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Ml  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  rather  rem.ark- 
able  anticipation  of  the  declaraticns 
which  were  announced  today  from  Presi- 
dent Ecosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  appearing  in  the  September 
issue  of  the  magazine  Click  under  the 
title  '•Roosevelt's  Peace  Program."  The 
author  of  the  article  is  Mr,  Jay  Franklin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1  ' 

(From  Click  of  September  1941 1 

ROOBFVELT  S  PEACE  PROGRAM 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

(Editor's  ntite:  Jay  Franklin,  the  noted  po- 
litical writer,  credited  with  creating  the 
phrase  "New  Deal,  '  has  written  this  authori- 
tative article  for  Click  with  knowledge  gained 
from  long  work  In  Government  circles,  as  well 
as  from  his  jtudles  of  the  speeches  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevflt  He  has  usually  been  phe- 
nomenally accurate  In  his  predictions  of  ad- 
ministration moves  ) 

The  world  may  or  may  not  find  it  possible 
to  finish  World  War  n  without  America's 
taking  part  in  the  fighting,  but  the  world  will 
find  It  impo$£ible  to  establish  a  world  peace 
without  America's  having  a  leading  role  at 
the  peace  cotiference.  This  Is  partly  because 
President  Bkxisevelt  Is  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  th<  democratic  forces  of  mankind, 
but  also  becatise  the  peace  will  find  the 
United  States  the  greatest  single  industrial 
and  economic  force  left  In  the  world.  In 
1919  the  world  tried  to  make  peace  on  po- 
litical terras.  Woodrow  Wilson  went  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  with  a  program  based 
on  his  famous  though  now  forgotten  Four- 
teen Points.  |ind,  as  is  also  forgotten,  was  very 
successful  In  imposing  these  points  on  both 
victors  and  vanquished.  This  second  World 
War  or  world  revolution — and  it  is  both — 
can  only  be  lettled  along  social  and  economic 
lines  This  means  that,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  fighting,  the  world  will  need 
America's  consent  before  any  settlement  can 
be  regarded  bs  binding  or  durable  As  both 
the  arsenal  find  granary  of  the  democracies, 
and  as  the  gteatest  single  group  of  free  people 
supporting  democratic  ideal?,  the  United 
States  must  be  either  the  turkey  or  the  carver 
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at  tiie  Ir.tf^rnntioral  thir.k-^^ivlng  dinner 
wh:ch  Will  follow  this  brier  liarvest  of  the 
grapes  of  wrath 

So,  when,  as  a:.d  if  Pr{!^;:lf-nt  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt  sits  down  at  th"  p.'a'~f  conference 
to  redesign  the  world,  h>  will  haw  no  14 
points  up  his  sh^ve  The  Prr-s'ci.-i'.t  himself 
has  poinded  out  that  during  tht  Ir.st  war  we 
not  only  learned  what  to  c  o  but  learned  what 
not  to  do  Among  the  things  not  to  do  was 
the  attempt  by  Woodrow  ^Vllson  to  rearrange 
political  boundaries  in  order  to  cure  a  situa- 
tion which  was  basically  social  and  economic. 

Mr  Roosevelt  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  social  end  moral  contents 
of  a  world  order:  Terrllorl  U  and  political  de- 
mands will  be  considered  as  incidental  de- 
tails. 

His  object  is  to  nchieve  the  sort  cf  world 
order  in  which  America  Ci  n  live  and  prosper 
In  p?ace.  For  that,  he  nlies  upon  freedom 
and  democracy  both  between  and  within  na- 
tions. 

As  early  as  January  of  939.  he  warned  of 
the  need  to  "ward  cfT  sud  len  attack  against 
strategic  positions  and  I  ey  facilities"  and 
as  the  menace  grew  has  named  some  of  these 
strategic  points;  Greenland.  Newfoundland. 
Iceland.  Canada,  the  Az<  res.  Bermtida,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape  Ve  de  Islands,  Brazil. 
Cuba.  Panama,  Mexico.  Alaska.  Ireland.  Great 
Britain.  Dakar  But  he  hcs  emphasized  that 
the  object  is  to  keep  Hnlerism  "away  from 
any  point  in  the  world  wlilch  couid  be  used 
and  would  be  used  as  a  ba-e  of  attack  against 
the  Americas  " 

In  speech  after  speech  he  has  emphasized 
that  a  world-wide  system  Is  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  And  he  asked:  "Can  we  con- 
tinue our  peaceful  const  tiction  If  all  the 
other  continents  embrace  by  preference  or 
bv  compulsion  a  wholly  diiferent  principle  of 
hire''" 

The  basis  for  self-respect  is  Internal  free- 
dom. Perhaps  the  best  Irief  statement  of 
what  this  means  was  given  by  Roosevelt  in 
hi?  January  6,  1941,  message  to  Congress: 
"Equality  of  oppcrtunit;-  for  youth  and 
others.  Jobs  for  those  w  lo  can  work  Se- 
curity for  those  who  need  it  The  ending  of 
special  privileges  for  the  f -v.-  The  preserva- 
tion Of  civil  liberties  for  a  1  The  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  scientific  :rogre^s  in  a  wider 
and  constantly  rising  st  mdard  of  living." 
That  this  theory  was  a  bPslc  part  of  his  for- 
eign fMDlicy  had  been  indicated  when  he  re- 
marked: "I  would  ask  no  one  to  defend  a 
demcx:racy  which,  in  turn  would  not  defend 
everyone  in  the  Nation  agninst  want  and  pri- 
vation " 

Resolute  announcements  that  America's 
object  was  peace  were  acrompanlcd  by  pro- 
posals to  "quarantine"  th;  aggressors  and  of 
American  willingness  to  la?  down  our  Uves  for 
our  liberties  This  In  turn  led  to  the  pciicy  of 
aiding  the  victims  of  aggn-s-slon,  of  which  the 
lend-lease  law  is  the  latcs    expression  v 

The  end  Itself  is  most  clearly  stated  m  the 
message  to  Congress  of  J  inuarj-  6.  1341.  but 
was  foreshadowed  as  far  back  &s  December 
1935.  when  Roosevelt  ^ald  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, "There  can  be  n  5  true  national  life 
either  within  a  nation  it.' elf  or  between  that 
nation  and  other  nations  unless  there  be  the 
specific  acknowledgment  Df.  and  the  support 
cf  organic  law  to.  the  r  ghts  of  man  Su- 
preme among  these  right  we  •  *  •  hold 
to  be  •  •  •  freedom  of  religious  worship  " 
In  December  of  1940  he  sf  Id  that  Hitler's  pio- 
pcsed  "new  order  "  Is  "net  a  union  of  ordinary, 
self-respecting  m.en  and  women  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  fre*  dom  and  their  dig- 
nity from  oppression  " 

Then  came  the  "fcur  f-eedoms,"  which  are 
the  heart  of  Roosevelt's  peace  program: 

( 1 )  Freedom  of  spef  ch  and  expression 
everywhere  In  the  world 

(2)  Freedom  of  every  person  to  worship 
God  in  his  own  way  sver  where  in  the  world. 

(3)  Freedom  from  wai  t  everywhere  in  the 
world. 


i4i  Freedom  from  fear  anywhere  In  the 
world 

Five  months  later  the  President  added  cne 
more  freedcm  O::  May  27.  1941.  he  said. 
"Yes.  all  frefdcm — meaning  freedcm  tc  live 
and  not  frerdcm  to  rcnqutr  and  subjugato 
other  pfoplc^ — depend';  on  freed  'm  cf  the 
sea?  All  of  the  Amencaii  history — Ni:rth. 
C-entral  and  S.^uth  American  hi.^tory-  li..s 
been  Inevitably  tied  up  with  tlia^i^  v.^:C-> 
■freedom  of  the  seas  '  ' 

ROOSrVELT  S    FIVE     POINTS 

1  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  approaches  to 
the  Americas  shall  not  he  in  hands  unfriendly 
to  the  Americas 

2.  A  world-wide  system  for  maintaining 
peace,  embodying  automatic  aid  to  the  vic- 
tims cf  aggression,  shall  be  established  in 
c  de-  to  rid  the  nations  of  fear  and  threats 
o-  violence. 

3  Ail  nations  shall  guarantee,  to  the  best 
cf  their  ability,  civil  liberties,  freedom  cf 
speech,  and  freedom  of  religion,  to  their 
peoples. 

4  World-wide  economic  pacts  shall  be  pro- 
moted to  aid  in  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
and  opportunity  in  order  to  rid  the  world  of 
want 

5.  The  seas  must  be  kept  free  for  peaceful 
commerce  under  the  guaranty  of  the  navies 
of  the  democratic  nations. 


Extension  of  Service  of  Selectees 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

CF     NF'A     H^M^-HT^.F 

IN   ■niE  SENATE   O?    THE    UNITED   SI  AXES 


Thursday.  Augu.^i  14   1941 


EDITORIALS     FROM      THE      WASHINCiTON 
POST   AND   PHILADELPHIA   ENQUIRER 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a^k 
unanimcu.<  con^ent  to  have  irisf>rteci  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "National  Insur- 
ance" and  an  editoria]  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Enquirer  entitled  "Our  A.'-med 
Forces  Ktpt  Intact,"  having  to  do  with 
the  passage  by  txith  branches  of  Con- 
gress of  the  jnint  resolution  extending 
service  under  the  Draft  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  t'ost  of  August  14 
19411 

K\TIONf.l-    INSURANCE 

Now  that  the  Armv  service-extension  bill 
has  t>een  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  controversy  which  it  aroused  cannot  be 
too  quickly  forgotten.  The  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  se- 
lectees in  the  Army  after  their  first  year  of 
training  were  dramatical  y  emphasized  by 
the  203  to  202  vote  of  the  hou.^e  in  accepting 
the  bill  That  almost  ev'_n  divslon  largely 
explains  why  Congress  was'ed  s<-)  much  time 
in  disposing  of  a  simple  measure  But  the 
decision  has  now  been  m.ide  Congress  has 
acted  w:-f;v  rven  though  iht  margin  of  wis- 
dom w  -  G.nk-r  u-'ly  thlri  on  the  House  side. 
Our  problem  n.  w  is  to  cr;  p  the  controversy 
completely  and  get  :  n  with  the  essential 
work  of  strenBi!-,t  r.ing   r  ur  dpfer.ses 

Fear  was  ften  txpres.scd  :r.  *r,e  course  of 
the  dtb.,ie  that  enacimeiit  of  tLe  biU  wcu'.d 


seriously  affect  the  morale  of  the  new  Army 
of  selectees  Now  that  tlic  i.ssue  has  been  de- 
cided this  argument  appears  piaticulurly  un- 
fortunate, for  It  is  a  slur  upon  tliC  patrutihm 
of  the  young  men  whL>  have  bt-er.  aiatttd  for 
military  service  No  douot  m;.ny  of  these 
young  m?n  will  be  di.-^pp.  mtcd  at  the  pros- 
pect of  spending  30  nun'hs  instead  uf  12  m 
the  Army.  But  tliey  will  not  shrink  fr.m 
the  obligation  which  their  Government  has 
placed  upon  them.  Their  loyalty,  their  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  for  the  n-itumal  secur.iy. 
and  their  acceptance  of  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress as  to  what  our  dcfen<e  requirements 
are  may  be  taken  for  granted.  For  th.c  de- 
cision has  been  made  in  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican way  and  hcaity  con-.piiaiice  wiih  it  is 
the  first  step  t<  wa:d  thi  1;  ft  iive  cf  dt^m.  c- 
racy. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note,  too.  tlint  in  acting  lo 
protect  our  national  interest  C,  ncrt.'-s  d:(l 
noT  ignore  the  welf^ire  of  tht  ;i.d. vidua;  s.'.sc- 
tee.  As  Chairman  M^T  tf  the  Mih'ary  Af- 
fairs Committee  explaii.f^ri  to  the  House,  the 
bill  merely  fixes  a  higher  ceiUr.c  upon  the 
period  during  which  clti?cn  soldiers  may  be 
c-lled  upon  to  serve  In  the  paft.  he  pointed 
cut,  "the  Army  has  follcw^d  i.  pi  icy  cl  d;'- 
charglng  men  as  soon  b-  they  are  lul'.y 
trained  to  make  way  for  others. '  There  is 
every  reason  tc  believe  that  a  smiUr.r  p  iry 
•..'ill  be  followed  in  the  co  .lii.i-  n..:.',!:.^  ii;.- 
less  the  United  Stali-s  is  drawn  int.;  "^h  k  t- 
Ing  war."  It  must  be  reccgniaed,  of  cout';?, 
that  actual  participation  in  the  war  wvuld 
cut  cfl  all  exit  from  th.c  Army  ard  at  the 
same  time  gre&tly  ?i<:rv\c-;?x-f  the  Indvict.n,  if 
new  recruits. 

The  House  bill  a!**.;  makes  it  mandatory  fi_r 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  release  fil!  soldiers 
whose  retention  would,  in  hiF  judgment,  sub- 
ject them  or  their  W'.v;.s  or  dependents  to 
"undue  hardships  "  That  safety  valve  ap- 
pears to  leave  tlie  Army  ample  discretion  as 
to  what  selectees  shall  be  rctauied.  while  at 
the  same  time  putting  it  under  definite  cb;i- 
gatlon  to  make  adjustments  In  case  of  real 
hardship.  Then,  toe,  men  "-ervlne  for  mi  re 
than  a  year  will  receive  an  exte  $10  a  month 
partial  compensation  for  tlicir  extra  sac- 
rifce  So  It  should  not  be  made  to  appear 
that  Congress  har  acted  unreai-anably  Obvi- 
ously it  did  consider  the  Intercuts  of  the 
men  who  are  training  to  defend  their  country, 
bu.  it  was  compelled  by  the  very  nature  (  f 
its  respKjnslblllty  to  give  rrchtrr  weight  to 
the  safety  of  the  Nation.  The  same  consid- 
eration will  undoubtedly  su-tam  the  hlnh 
morale  of  the  Army  and  It  may  well  be  em- 
phasized to  bring  about  more  unity  tf  pur- 
pose among  civilians. 


I  From  the  Philadelphia  Eiiquirirj 

OUR     AEV-FD     f.   F.iF       KFPT     INUCT 

House  approval  of  the  ."^crvlc^  extei.si  .n  h:!!, 
though  gained  by  the  hair-Une  marpin  nf 
one  vote.  Insures  the  Nation  apainst  the 
disastrous  breaking  up  of  it.--  new  Army  at  a 
crucial    lime 

As  the  measure  in  its  final  form  diSers  from 
the  Senate-pas.'^ed  bill  ci.ly  m  miner  detail*, 
there  is  hope  that  the  u;;per  Chamber  wil!  ac- 
cept the  Hou'-e  chances,  thus  avciditie  pos- 
sible conference  conflicts  hiid  another  vote  in 
the  House  The  measure  thf  r.  cruld  l:e  plac  d 
before  the  President   f  .i    his   epprcval 

Mam  features  cf  iht  i  .i:  a;-  amfnciid  ate 
these:  It  would  keep  :;..-.  :  a]  Guard  men. 
drafted  men.  and  Reser\e  (Siceis  m  strv:;-c- 
for  18  months  beyond  thr  12  mcnths  provided 
by  existing  law;"  it  would  lift  the  limit  f  f 
900,000  on  the  number  of  draftee.',  who  may 
be  in  training  in  1  year;  It  provide'  means 
for  the  release  of  service  men  with  depend- 
ents; It  adds  $10  a  month  tc  the  basic  pr-.y 
after  1  yea*- 

To  many  the  fixing  of  a  specific  t.me  Im.it 
for  service  will  5.eem  a  mistake  However, 
the  extension  as  ngreed  t  kt'ps  cur  pre^rr.t 
fcrcci  intact  and  removes  fi ^-m  cur  military 
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Rurhoritlec  the  niehtmare  cf  an  army  sud- 
cJps/y  dii-pfryi-d  a-  a  critical  time  To  send 
t^cs€  trcK  ps  hf  me  their  training  Incom- 
pjc'.e  nnci  siart  '  v^r  a^am  frcm  scratch 
trvmg  t^  build  up  a  mrntary  machine  from 
frpsh  indurtioi:^  w:ukl  :rr.p')S«  :in  impossible 
handicap  uprn   '  ur   Army   heads 

H.'.d  fXtPUMcn  bpen  ruled  cut.  America's 
prrfi?e  inevitably  wi:uld  have  svitlered  Ag- 
gr,  ..s.  r.  abr'  ac!  wculd  have  clcated  over  cur 
self-innicted  weakening  Our  neighbor  re- 
pufc'i''.''  re-,  the  south  to  whi^m  we  hsve  been 
prt-arhmg  the  ncce«6ity  of  Ji^liit  defense 
Bgftin?t  outside  aggression,  would  have  felt 
discouraged  and  disilluMnned 

By  maintnlnmg  and  reii'.ff.rclng  cvir  youni? 
Army,  we  pr<--ve  to  the  W'^rld  that  m  the  vital 
matter  cf  jiafeciiardlng  cur  liixrrty  ve  are  m 
deadly  eii::e.-t 


Tbe  Ckarckill-RooseYcIt  SUtement 


REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thunday.  August  14.  1941 


Mr  MUNDT.  Mr  Speaker,  we  Repub- 
licans and  oUieis  Aho  are  opposing  the 
entrance  of  ihi.s  ccuntr.'  into  war  have 
frequenily  bcvn  attacked  by  the  mos-t 
active  and  aciimoniou5  interventionists 
in  America — of  whom  I  am  glad  to  say  we 
have  very  few  if  any  in  this  House— for 
our  stand,  and  wr  have  been  charged 
with  b'Mng  defeptist-s  and  obstructionists 
who  offer  nothing  but  a  negative  policy 
to  America. 

The  war  crowd  supports  the  bizarre 
theory  that  it  is  necessary  to  enpape  in 
destructive  warfare  as  a  prelude  to  con- 
structive world  planning,  and  they  havt- 
held  that  to  plan  for  peace  while  war  's 
on  is  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 

On  Sunday  nicht.  June  8,  Congress- 
man VoRYS  of  Ohio  and  I  debated  tw.T 
enmient  Democratic  Members  of  th'i 
House  on  the  American  Porum  of  the  A:r 
on  the  subject  Should  the  United  St  at  is, 
While  Continuing  Its  Prepaiedness  Pro- 
pram.  Take  the  Leadership  in  an  Effoi': 
To  Bring  About  Peace?  Mr.  Vorys  and 
I  "^aid  ■Yes."  We  believed  then  and  do 
now  a  peace  rffensivo  aimed  at  driving  a 
wedge  between  the  Axis  Governments 
and  the  Axis  people  is  an  effective  de- 
vice for  both  shortening  and  winning  the 
war.  On  May  21.  I  made  a  smiilar  pro- 
posal in  an  address  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Con.-iequentlv.  I  want  to  say  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  joint  statement  issued 
by  Winston  Churchill  and  President 
Roosevelt  today.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
make  a  considered  statement  about  th-^ 
full  impact  of  their  joint  suggestions.  I 
do  want  to  say  that  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  victory  without  vengeance 
and  peace  without  passion  are  highly 
commendable  and  constructive.  The 
manner  In  which  the  goals  set  forth  m 
this  statement  are  pursued  will  deter- 
mine in  large  part  whether  It  serves  to 


enhance  or  impair  our  national  interesti:. 
If  It  is  used  as  a  means  for  endmEr  this 
war  on  an  equitable  basi.s  without  in- 
volving this  country  in  tho  fichtmp,  it 
will  go  down  in  history  as  an  epochal 
event;  if  it  is  used  as  a  lever  to  pry  this 
country  into  the  war.  it  will  rise  up  to 
plaeue  its  authors.  I  think  we  should  all 
unite  in  makme  the  former  alternative 
the  croa!  of  America. 

I  do  not  want  this  country  to  enter  the 
war  to  project  its  peace  aims  en  the 
world,  but  I  do  want  this  country  to  en- 
courage by  other  mear.-s  the  acceptance 
of  a  peace  treaty  which  will  be  ju>t 
enough  to  be  workable  and  .'^trone  cnoiieh 
to  be  peiman^nt.  A.s  a  partner  in  a 
peac'-  cffen.^ive,  \h:>  ccuntry  can  better 
serve  the  world  than  as  a  partner  in  a  war 
ofTen.sive  on  any  forcicrn  battle  front. 


Shall  We  Have  Another  A.  E.  F.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

f     INCIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOL'?E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedvcday   August  J3   1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    ROBERT  A 
GRANT.   OF   INDIANA 


Mr.  GRANT  cf  Indiana.     Mr.  Speaker, 

under  lt'a\e  to  extend  n:;y  remarks.  I 
include  herewith  a  radio  addre.^s  which 
I  delivered  over  the  Colun^bia  Bioadeast- 
ing  Svstem  en  Sunday  eveninc  August 
10.  1941: 

M;,  t^'.li  w  A::-.-,  ricar.s.  the  prcpobal  before 
iht  Huuse  of  Rt  prf.st  nfatives  to  extend  the 
compulsory  servict  cf  the  .Army  selectees  pre- 
.■■•;■:. 1-  a  great  i.<^?U'  vi  Aniv^rican  life  for 
pr'>m'^:t  dec:!-icn  I~  there  tc  be  ancth^^r  Amer- 
ican ixpedit'icnary  fi  ret ' 

A.*  a  Member  t  f  the  Congress  char^ea  with 
the  re^ponPibiiity  for  this  hit>toric  decision, 
I  want  to  discuhs  with  you  the  elements  of 
the  prt^blem  before  us  £•  er\  American  borne 
is  mvclved,  fur  the  fundamental  question  at 
issue  is  this:  What  is  the  -bl^^a^cn  of  rcpre- 
•^tntative  jr  verr.mer.t  in  regard  to  a  promise 
•n.ide  to  the  peopi.'''  Is  the  pledge  to  be  hon- 
ored when  dtie,  or  may  other  considerations 
,ib-..,i'.e  t!ie  Gi  vi/r:.mtnt  cf  full  responsibility 
fur  its  public  pr..  iiiiils  and  ccmraitments? 

We  are  mdi^bted  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting: System  fur  this  opportunity  to  survey 
ti-.e  issi.e  m   the  American  way 

I  speak  to  ycu,  not  as  aii  old  man  nor 
even  a  veteran  rf  former  wa-s  but  as  a  voung 
rnan  Just  past  36  who  rfi;:stered  under  the 
Selective  Service  Art  en  the  16"h  day  of  last 
Oct'-ber 

A  Uadme  Wa-hir.gtcn  r.ewspaper  yesterday 
carried  a  story  from  Lt.nicioii  saying: 

"W'natever  is  happ'-nm^  m  Arglc-American 
rela'icns.  th.e  conviction  appears  •.-  be  glow- 
ing here  th.'t  the  United  Stnt.  s  Is  v.cx  nearer 
to  becoming  riirtctly  inv  lived  in  the  conflict 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war  br-lte  cut." 

It  was  only  a  (ew  days  ago  that  Prhne  Min- 
ister Wm^tcn  Churchill  told  the  H(  u.se  cf 
Cf  mm.ons  that  the  United  Spates  Ts  ariv-.-inc- 
ing  in  rising  wrnth  and  convic'icn  tc  the  very 
verge  of  war  " 

On  the  8th  cf  last  April  Vice  Pre^i  ient 
Henkt  a.  Wall.\ce  said  In  a  public  addrese 


In  New  York  City:  "The  United  States  now 
has  her  second  opportunity  to  make  the 
world   safe   for  democracy." 

And  3  months  later,  on  July  4,  we  had  the 
declaration  otf  General  WaveU,  the  retiring 
British  comnjander  In  chief  In  the  Middlo 
East,  who,  cofcnmenting  upon  America's  part 
in  the  war,  saidi  "We  shall  have  to  have 
airplanes,  tanks,  munitions,  transport,  and 
finally  men.  ' 

And  a  few  days  after  that  came  the  state- 
ment of  CJen^ral  Auchinlech,  the  new  British 
Middle  East  ccmmander,  to  the  effect  that 
American  manpower  eventually  would  be- 
come just  a,s  necessary  in  this  war  as  it  had 
been  in  ih?  4rst  World  War. 

A  year  ago  the  people  of  this  country  were 
debating  th«  original  selective-service  law. 
The  congres3ional  debates  and  the  news  re- 
ports of  the  time  referred  repeatedly  to  the 
fact  that  th«  system  contemplated  a  period 
of  1  years  training.  The  bill  did  provide 
that  selectee*  could  be  kept  for  an  additional 
period  If  Congress  should  find  tiiai  the  na- 
tional interest  was  Imperiled,  but  this  part  cf 
the  bill  was  pot  stressed  In  the  public  debate 
of  the  time. 

The  American  people,  especially  the  young 
men  and  their  families,  understood  the  train- 
ing period  wculd  be  1  year,  unless,  of  course, 
the  United  States  should  become  Involved 
in  war  in  the  meantime.  Five  different  polls 
by  the  Am^ican  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion mentioned  1  year  of  service 

We  are  no»v  faced  with  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  period  of  service  of  the 
selectees,  'the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
would  hold  tShem  for  an  additional  18  months. 
The  House  bill  proposes  that  they  be  held 
for  an  indefi|nte  period.  Of  what  value  is  the 
18-month  limitation?  For,  If  the  proposal 
to  train  thei)i  for  1  year  can  be  violated,  then 
why  may  not  the  2' 2 -year  period  be  violated? 
In  fact,  majl  It  not  be  5  years  or  even  more? 
Senator  Pep»eh.  of  Florida,  one  of  the  recog- 
nized spokesmen  of  the  administration,  said 
only  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Senate: 

"Talking  about  these  boys  going  home? 
They  will  b«i  In  the  Army  for  at  least  5  years, 
and  maybe  tO.  and  this  war  will  last  at  least  5 
years  and  niaybe  10.  and  maybe  a  genera- 
tion." 

If  there  W  facts  that  greatly  lacrease  our 
danger  todjy.  the  American  people,  whose 
job  it  would  be  to  do  the  fighting,  are  en- 
titled to  have  them.  They  are  not  yet  in 
the  record 

I  know  of  not  one  responsible  military  au- 
thority who  says  that  the  United  States  is  in 
daneer  of  Invasion. 

The  House  bill  also  provides  that  we  should 
remove  tha  present  limitation  which  says 
that  no  more  than  900.000  selectees  may  be 
in  training  tit  any  one  time.  Just  what  does 
this  proposal  mean? 

General  Marshall,  our  Chief  of  Stafl.  whose 
Integrity  is  !t>eycnd  question,  testified  during 
Xhe  hearings  on  the  pending  bill  that  an 
Army  of  ;1,700,000  men.  when  properly 
equipped.  ^»ould  be  adequate  to  defend  the 
Western  Hehilsphere. 

We  have  at  the  present  time,  rouehly.  a 
military  fofce  of  a  million  and  a  half.  In- 
cluding m(Jre  than  6OO.C00  selectees.  Thus 
the  limitations  In  the  present  law  wculd  per- 
mit the  calling  of  almost  300.000  additional 
men  if  we  tut  had  shelter  for  them  and  the 
equipment  with  which  to  train  them.  This 
would  give  us  a  force  of  1.800.000  men.  con- 
siderably more  than  the  number  ntded  for 
the  defensa  of  this  hemisphere  What,  then, 
are  we  to  Jjhlnk  of  the  proposals  to  lift  this 
lid.  to  per|nlt  mustering  of  a  much  larger 
Army? 

My  able  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ross  A. 
Collins,  ofl  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  War 
Department  Appropriations  Subccmmittee, 
told  us  In  the  June  Issue  of  the  Readers  Di- 
gest that  we  are  felling  to  profit  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  present  war.  that  we  are  build- 
ing another  old-style  mass  army.  "We  need," 
he  writes,   "a  highly  mctorlzcd  and   mecii- 
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•nlzed  Army  witii  m.ore  ire  power  greater 
mobility  kitater  armor  protection,  and  a 
more  i\i.-a.y7,:-.j,-  punch  " 

He  points  out  that  in  th^?  spring  of  1941  the 
Chief  of  Staff  requested  funds  for  the  initial 
equipment  of  an  eventual  Army  of  4.318.000 
men  This  is  more  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  number  of  men,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  Judtimr-nt,  that  we  need  for 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

What.  then,  are  we  building  toward?  Why 
do  we  seek  an  army  in  such  numbers,  if  it  is 
not  to  make  them  a  part  <  f  another  A   t  F  ? 

The  advocates  of  the  j>ending  resolution 
claim  that  unless  the  draft  year  is  extended 
cur  Army  will  rapidly  disintegrate.  It  is  true 
that  the  rotation  of  trainees,  such  as  the 
law  contemplates,  might  work  some  Incon- 
venience. It  U  also  true  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  Army  if  all  of  thef.e 
600.000  selectees  were  to  be  released  on  the 
same  day.  But  what  are  the  facts?  The  de- 
mobilization of  the  selectees  would  be  stag- 
gered ever  a  period  of  time  in  the  same  num- 
bers in  which  they  entered  the  service  There 
would  be  no  mass  exjdus.  Testimony  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  shows 
that  the  draftees  entered  the  Army  In  the 
following  groups: 

November 13.  806 

December 5.  521 

January 73.  633 

February 90.  238 

March 153  437 

April 124.982 

May 62  456 

June 79  522 

You  will  note  that  the  largest  number  of 
draftees  who  would  leave  the  Army  In  any 
one  month,  would  be  about  153000,  or. 
roughly.  10  percent  of  our  preset. t  .^r::.y 
These  arc  scheduled  to  go  home  next  M..:  h. 
and  between  now  and  then  we  have  more 
than  7  months  to  induct  and  give  prelimi- 
nary training  to  the  necessary  men  to  replace 
them  Only  19  327  selectees  will  have  com- 
pleted their  year  of  training  by  the  end  of 
1941 

One  reason  given  for  the  enactment  of  this 
law  a  year  ago  was  that  the  rotation  of  se- 
lectees through  this  period  of  service  would 
provide  a  large  reserve  of  trained  men.  With 
the  limited  amount  of  equipment  that  we 
now  have  available,  we  would  have  a  static 
condition  in  our  Army  if  we  were  to  freeze 
the  present  draftees  In  the  service  The  re- 
lease of  these  men  at  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  training,  and  the  substitution  of  new 
men.  therefore,  would  actually  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  cur  military  position 

The  vote  m  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
tomorrow  or  Tuesday  is  expected  to  be  very 
close.  As  one  opposed  to  extension  of  the 
year's  service  I  shall  work  "til!  the  final  roll 
call  for  the  maintenance  of  that  position  by 
the  entire  Fl  ii'-e  Representative  govern- 
ment requires  iliat  the  people  make  their 
wishes  known,  and.  If  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  question  is  made  known  to  Con- 
gress. I  can  assure  you  the  veidnt  will  be  In 
accord  with   the  majority  cpin.on 

Mr  Paul  Patterson  the  distinguished  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  who  is  now  in 
London,  also  brings  us  up-to-the-minute  news 
en  this  topic  As  an  influential  American 
publisher,  it  may  br  a.ssum'^d  thnt  he  has  ac- 
cess to  the  highest  official  sources  of  infor- 
mation I:;  a  sicne>i  di-^patrh  published  last 
Friday.  Mr  Patters- n  relates  that  Bntish 
policy  now  contemplates  a  vie  reus  ■  ffensive 
calculated  to  bring  the  war  to  s  successful 
conclusion  in  1942 

He  goes  on  to  say — aid  I  rrw  quote  his 
exact  wcrd^i  "The  active  pni  tc  pation  of 
Amt  r.ca  is  now  arg^ied  tc  he  tssent.al  if  this 
i^  •     be  nccGmpUslv  d   ' 

Here  we  have  the  wliole  picture  .\merica"s 
EC'ive  m.il.tarv  invrl\'f ment  is  not  n.erely  de- 
sirable.    London  says  it  Is  cbsential. 


This  supports  the  eail.e.-  -t.iement  0'  Cen- 
eral  WaveU.  when  he  said  that  victory  must 
tx  won.  not  on  the  high  seas  but  on  thr  soli 
01  the  European  continent  He  went  en  to 
sayi  "And  if  this  is  the  way  it  Is  tc  turn  out. 
we  certainly  are  going  to  need  American  man- 
pc  w-er.  Just  as  we  did  In  the  last  war  " 

Mr  Patterson's  London  report  continuee: 
"The  deadweight  opposition  of  public  opinion 
In  America  to  active  warfare  is  fully  meas- 
ured." but  that  "An  cxtiaordinary  program 
seems  to  be  unfolding  designed  to  stimulate 
a  reversal  of  American  opinion  " 

He  adds  that  "Measures  wholly  contrary  tc 
conservative  British  methcds  are  now  receiv- 
ing consideration  The  fuU  extent  of  theae 
cfToKs  Is  not  announced  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  when  they  are  made  erTertlve  Amer- 
ican interests  will  be  stirred  " 

In  other  words.  London  has  decided  there 
Is  urgent  need  of  another  A  E  F  and  has  set 
about  the  task  of  converting  American  public 
opinion  to  war 

In  the  language  of  the  street  America  is 
going  to  "get  the  works  " 

The  objective  ts  a  new  A  E  F  to  flglu  on 
Europe's  blood-soaked  soil 

Such  is  the  demand  made  upon  this  coun- 
try on  the  eve  of  our  vote  in  the  House  to 
extend  the  period  of  draft  .service 

Those  who  jupport  the  extension  of  serv- 
ice remind  us  that  the  draft  law  forbids  the 
use  01  these  men  beyond  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  original  proposal  for  the  extensicn  of 
draft  service  wa;^  coupled  with  the  demand 
that  this  prohibition  against  foreign  expedi- 
tions be  stricken  from  the  law  That  request 
has  been  silenced  for  the  monient  Yet  the 
fact  remains  vhat  on  July  10  there  was  In- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  91. 
which  would  give  the  President  power  to  use 
any  members  of  the  armed  forces  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

That  resolution  still  Is  be'ore  tlu-  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs 

In  his  fireside  chat  of  December  2.  1940. 
outlining  the  lend-lease  program.  President 
Roosevelt  uttered  this  solemn  pledge: 

"Tliere  Is  no  demand  for  sending  an  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  force  outside  our  own 
borders  There  is  no  Intention  by  any  mem- 
ber of  your  Government  to  send  such  a  force 
You  can.  therefore,  nail  any  talk  about  send- 
ing armies  to  Europe  as  a  deliberate  untruth  " 

The  Preside*- 1  could  give  renewed  emphasis 
and  vitality  to  th.is  p.edge  today  by  publicly 
requesting  h  ?  leaders  In  the  Senate  to  bring 
Senate  Resolution  No  91  to  a  roll  call 
prompUy  and  having  it  voted  dov,n  with  the 
thundering  support  cf  thr  administration 
forces      Why  has  this  not  been  done? 

Such  action  would  clear  the  air  before  a 
final  vote  Is  taken  in  the  House  on  the  bill 
to  extend  the  draft  year  But  so  long  as 
Resolution  No  91  Is  alive  In  the  Senate  there 
are  substantial  grounds  for  fears  that  a  new 
A   E   F   IS  in  the  making 

1  feel  that  no  danger  confronts  the  Nation 
that  could  Justify  the  violation  of  the  solemn 
pledge  uttered  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
campaign  address  at  Philadelphia  on  October 
23    1940.  when  he  said  in  measured  w:)rds 

"To  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
Nation.  I  say  this:  Your  President  and  your 
Secretary  of  State  are  following  the  road  to 
peace  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any 
foreign  war;  we  are  arming  ourselves  not  for 
any  purpose  of  conquest  or  Intervention  in 
foreign  disputes."  I  repeat  again  that  I 
stand  on  the  plat'orm  of  our  party:  "We 
Will  not  participate  In  foreign  wars,  will  not 
send  our  Army,  naval  or  air  forces  In  foreign 
lands  out-side  the  Americas,  except  In  case 
of  attack  " 

That  pr&n.ij.c  is  r.  w  pre.-ented  for  redemp- 
tion. 

I  shall  vote  tc  redeem   It   In  full. 

America  tonight  awa.ts  the  answer  to  her 
arxious  question  Are  we  to  have  another 
A    E    F  ? 


Rural  Electrification  and  National 

Defense 
I 


EXTENSION  OF  HEM.\RKS 

CT  I 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 

IN   Ti-IE  HOl'rE  OF    KEPKL^UVrATIVES 


Thursday   Auau^t  14    1941 


M;.  TALLE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  serious 
shortage  of  essential  materials,  especially 
copper  and  zinc,  threatens  to  imp>ede  the 
development  of  rural  elect rificati en  at  a 
time  when  th.e  need  for  this  deveijpment 
IS  most  important  Accordingly,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  cf  Agri- 
culture on  June  28    1941.  as  loflows; 

WASHINGTON      D     C      Jli'ie   i'S     i:-l41.    I 
Hon     Cl-Al-DE    R      WlCK.ARD  t 

Scr-cta'h.  Depcrirr.r\'.  c'  Ag-icultu^e, 
H  a.s', mgro'i  D  C 
My  Df-'AR  Mr  St.RrT.\F.T  I:  has  com.e  to  n.y 
notice  ihat  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  cer- 
tain metals  which  are  essential  tc  ccnstnic- 
tlon  of  distribution  lines  In  the  rural  electri- 
flcatioii  program  The  latest  figures  which  I 
have  obtained  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  indicate  lar^-e  ishortciges  of 
t)Oth  copper  ai.d  zinc 

*  Quoting  from  a  statetrent  furnished  at  my 
request  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Adnv.fils- 
tratlon.  which  statem.ent  is  ta.'^ec  en  the  raw 
materials  requirements  for  distrlbut ion-lme 
construction  under  the  proposed  flOOOOOOOO 
loan  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  plus  the 
carry-over  from  the  fiscal  year  1341.  the 
follovili.e  are  needed: 

Steel _ tens..  85.  OOO 

Copper do 75   554 

Zinc do 3,  500 

Porcelain do 4  844 

Poles 1   905,610 

Cross  arms. 366  666 

Aluminum ..tons..  160 

It  should  be  looted  that  these  figures  take 
no  account  of  the  quantities  neeaed  by  mu- 
nicipally owned  or  privately  owned  utilities 

Two  abnormal  forces  ever  which  the  farmer 
has  no  control  are  operating  slmultar.eusly 
to  increase  mechanlzatio!"  c'.  agriculture 

(11  The  Selective  SerMre  Act  drrifts  labjf 
off  the  farm. 

(2)  Employment  In  national-defense  in- 
dustries lures  labor  cR  the  farm 

As  a  result,  the  farm*  r  must  pet  aionz  with 
less  labor;  he  must  shift  to  greater  use  cf  ma- 
chinery This  forced  shift  makes  electric 
pcwer  Immensely  Important  e.'penally  ;in:e 
the  farmer  has  been  asked  to  produce  m^re  of 
certain  commodities  which  are  essential  to 
the  defense  program  v  !::c!-.  the  Fede-a'.  Gov- 
ernment has  embarked  up n 

Keeping  in  mind  tlien  the  place  wh  '-h 
food  holds  In  cur  i.ati- nal-de.'onse  pr:gram 
I  submit  that  it  is  the  part  '.  wisdom  to  con- 
sider well  the  neec  f  r  meals  m  rural  elec- 
trification in  the  event  tl.jit  the  shortage 
which  prevails  at  tiie  present  time  n.akes  it 
necessary  to  cstablsh  print. e-  in  thesa 
metals 

I  have  discussed  this  serious  nii-itter  with 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  and 
with  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Pioductlon  Management  The  former  agency 
exrrs  sed  prave  concern  over  the  shoitage; 
tlie  latter  agency  lent  a  s;,  nipathf  t.c  ear  to 
m.y  p.ca 

Tli:-  message  is  aditressed  to  ycu  Mr  Sec- 
retjr\    m  tlie  hope  thnt  you  will  impress  upon 
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the  PriorlLlcs  DivtbU.n  of  Uu  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Mar.iitem*'!.'. — m  the  eveiu  thit  pncrl- 
tit.**  are  drclart  ci — thp  urge:.:  need  for  th-se 
mtU.ls  m  riiral  e!ct:riflc.iM>  n  I  urge  that, 
thise  r>  quirt  n.f!it<  be  placed  a?  high  on  the 
f-chcdulp  of  priorltKs  ns  other  demands  en 
llir.so  n>'Tals  fcr  nai.cn;ii-dr,{t  iibt-  purpi.-ses 
Will  pprr!-::t 

Risppcifully  submitted 

Henry  O   Talle. 

Member  o/  Congre-S 

Mr.  SfK-aker.  I  am  interested  In  con- 
st luctivc  reoUlt--.  Government  depart - 
mer.t.s  have  miKhty  ta.'-ki  to  pLi'orin  at 
the  present  time.  I  do  not.  therefore, 
criticize  the  Secretary  for  the  fact  that 
a  month  pa.s^td  before  I  received  a  reply 
to  my  letter,  nor  the  further  fact  that 
Uie  reply  wa.s  too  general  to  be  a  satis- 
factory response  to  a  specific  request.  I 
may  state  also  thai  repeated  oral  as.sur- 
ancfs  given  me  by  O.  P.  M.  and  R.  E.  A. 
officials  in  the  meantime  were  satisfac- 
tory. I  trust  that  in  keeping  with  these 
assurances  ruial  ekctnfication  rvquirc- 
nn.'nts  may  continue  to  occupy  first  puice 
on  the  schedule  of  so-called  ncndefense 
use^  for  these  materials. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  the  American  people 
must  not  be  discouraged  or  even  allowed 
to  languish  b'^cause  it  is  from  the.se  pur- 
suit.s  that  rno.^f  of  the  money  must  come 
to  pay  th'-  stupendous  cost  of  national 
defense.  And  to  those  pu'suits  it  is  hoped 
many  of  our  men  m  military  service  may 
return  when  the  insanity  of  war  has 
pas^scd. 

Nearly  every  day  there  come  to  my 
desk  copies  of  mimeopraphed  statements 
issued  by  Government  oflRcial.s  to  the 
effect  that  business  as  usual  must  stop. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  bill 
pas.sed  by  the  Hou.se  on  August  4  and 
now  pendmg  in  the  Senate  reaches  out 
for  taxes  more  than  u*ual.  If  the  goose 
that  Ls  expected  to  lay  so  many  addi- 
tional polden  eccs  is  killed,  from  what 
source  can  the  cxpectt  d  revenue  come? 


The  Aluminum  Shortage- 
Defense 


-Profits  Versus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

or  o«rcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 


Thursday.  August  14.  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  issues  of 
great  daily  papers  in  New  York  and  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  have  recently  given 
space  to  news  and  editorials  al)Out  the 
suspicion  which  clouds  the  defense  ac- 
tivUies  in  our  National  Capital.  It  has 
l>een  frequently  stated  that  commissions 
must  be  paid  to  inside  ""favorites"  and 
"fixers"  in  order  to  secure  defense  con- 
tracts. I  knew  defense  cfHcials  have  is- 
sued statements  to  the  contrary,  but  ugly 
rumors  are  not  contradicted  by  many 
facts  and  incidents,  some  of  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  in  connection  with 


the  location  of  the  great  aluminum 
plants  demanded  by  the  defen.se  pro- 
gram. Since  these  plants  are  dependent 
upon  an  abundant  supply  cf  cheap  power, 
some  cf  them  have,  very  necessarily,  been 
located  in  the  Columbia  Ba.-m.  I  have 
been  extremely  impatient  with  the  de- 
lays in  the  location  and  building  of  these 
planrs  becau>:e  it  means  that  production 
of  an  essential  material  has  Ix-en  long 
withheld. 

It  appears  to  me  that  dcl:.y  cf  pro- 
duction is  of  no  significance  to  certain 
groups  when  private  pr;.f)ts  are  ai  stake. 
It  seems  ironical,  even  tiacic.  that  we 
should  have  so  hotly  debated  the  qu-  s- 
t!on  cf  extending  the  terms  of  service 
of  selectees.  Reservists,  and  National 
Guardsmen  when  the  most  e.^sential  ne- 
cessities to  supplement  >iheir  personal 
sacrifices  cannot  be  mai^ufactured  be- 
c.iu-  ■  of  the  greed  of  high:;.'  privileged 
and  highly  placed  citizens  who  are  pre- 
sumably to  be  protected  by  these  chosen 
ycur.c  men. 

Certainly  the  spectacle  cf  piles  of 
aluminum  pots  and  pans  collected  from 
tht'  housewives  of  the  Nation  is  bitterly 
iudicrcus  when  we  think  of  the  terrible 
ua.;te  of  alumintim  through  neglect  in 
putting  plants  into  operation  and  in  the 
ccn.'^truction  of  unnecessary  power  fa- 
cilities. We  have  one  group  considering 
measures  for  the  salvaging  of  small  busi- 
ness and  for  the  dividing  of  contracts, 
when  We  know  that  the  profits  from  the 
contracts  resulting  from  this  unfortunate 
emergency  have  created  an  atmosphere 
lad' n  with  suspicion  for  sniall  business- 
men. 

UNITY     E.ASED     CN     CCSi'lZZSCZ 

Leaders  on  both  sides  cf  this  aisle  have 
called  for  national  unity,  in  th.e^e  critical 
day?,  but  I  warn  you  that  unless  we  se- 
cure early  unity  cf  action  instead  of  the 
ci^graceful  spectacle  cf  an  mternal  strug- 
gle over  profits,  position,  and  personal 
power  we  siiall  march  over  roads  cf  deep 
disccuragement.  This  is  the  time  and 
place  to  speak  of  these  matters  with  the 
utmost  candor.  Unless  we  can  put  a  stop 
to  the  evil  practices,  defense  preparation 
will  be  paraly^ed  by  greed,  guilt,  and  sus- 
picion, '"No  free  rt public  can  fi^ht  cfl 
tyrar.ny  unless  its  cuiztns  love  justice 
nicre  than  their  cut.'"  says  a  college  presi- 
dent m  hi>  last  report.  In  sober,  rational 
moments  all  these  men  who  art  betraying 
cur  country  must  themselves  know,  and 
must  knew  that  ethers  knew,  that  they 
are  net  actuated  by  regard  for  the  public 
welfare. 

No  one  can  look  with  complete  indifTer- 
ence  upon  this  shameful  situation. 
Whether  a  believer  m  pubhc  power  or  in 
private  monopoly  of  an  admittedly  essen- 
tial public  utility,  all  decent  and  safe 
citizens  do  believe  that  every  public  serv- 
ant and  every  nian  who  influences  gov- 
ernmental action  should  be  actually  and 
honestly  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
Government.  We  cannot  tolerate,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  a  man  of  influ-^nce  and 
power  in  public  counsels  who  wears  a  tmi- 
form  which  he  betrays  by  privafe  or  secret 
action.  This  is  a  time  when  m.en  within 
and  without  the  Crcvernmer'  m.ust  be 
compelled  to  shew  their  true  colors. 

The  perpetuation  of  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment depends  upon  public  confidence. 


Everyone  whose  conduct  in  public  office. 
or  as  a  tru.'^ted  public  adviser,  shows  that 
he  is  not  really  motivated  by  the  public 
welfare  shotild  be  driven  from  position  of 
public  trust  in  days  of  peace,  which  be- 
come days  of  danger  under  threat  of  war, 
when  such  men  are  in  high  position. 

We  propose  to  keep  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  men  in  service  while  our  bu- 
reaucrats and  dollar-a-year  experts  play 
the  proflt-and-privilege  game  with  supply 
and  production,  failing  to  realize  that 
service  morale  depends  upon  supply  of 
proper  equipment. 

National  safety  demands  that  I  relate 
my  experience  with  some  officeholders 
dominated  by  the  profit  motive,  while 
holding  responsible  public  position  or  in- 
fluencing public  action.  I  shall  later  set 
forth  other  facts  from  which  accurate 
conclusion^  may  be  drawn. 

THt   LIGHT-METAL  SITUATION 

Since  July  13,  1940.  I  have  continually 
called  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
light-metal  situation  and  have  offered 

constructive   suggestions.     I   now   desire 
to  bring  the  story  to  date. 

About  90  days  ago,  responsible  officials 
of  O,  P.  M.  acknowledged  the  true  situa- 
tion as  to  aluminum  and  promised  that 
400.000  kilowatts  of  Columbia  River 
power  would  be  immediately  put  to  work 
in  new  plaiits  for  aluminum  production. 
Work  has  hot  yet  started  on  these  pro- 
posed projects.  I  am  Informed  that  all 
the  locations  have  not  even  been  selected, 
and,  due  to  differences  cf  opinion,  a  new 
group  of  engineers  is  just  now  sent  to 
the  field  to  pass,  once  more,  upon  pro- 
posed sites.  Bonneville  engineers  had 
already  maide  this  study  and  filed  results, 
but,  even  though  power  facilities  are  the 
prime  factor  in  such  location,  tiieir  ad- 
vice has  been  rejected. 

WASTE  or  ALUMINUM 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  one 
kilowatt  of  power  working  for  a  year  will 
produce  l.COO  pounds  of  basic  aluminum. 
This  90  days'  delay  applied  to  the  pro- 
posed 400,000  kilowatts  is  equivalent  to 
100.000.000  pounds  of  aluminum,  or  about 
one-quarter  of  our  total  1940  production. 
These  delays  in  one  plant  alone  amount 
to  133  larsDPst  bombers  and  over  800  aver- 
age flghtirlg  planes  per  month. 

In  addition  to  such  costly  delays,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  excess 
first  cost  of  the  transmission  facilities 
necessitated  by  the  juecling  and  favorit- 
ism program.  This  will  amount  to  at 
least  $1,500,000  on  one  aluminum  plant. 
This  excess  cost  must  bf  assumed  by  all 
the  rate  payers  on  the  Bonneville  project. 
At  least  $^.000,000  will  be  the  total  un- 
justifiable excess  cost  for  all  the  an- 
nounced Columbia  River  aluminum 
plants.  These  mistakes  will  also  add 
$500,000  a  year  to  the  power  bill  of  the 
manufacturers  of  alum.inum  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  added  to  defense  costs. 

CANADtAN    LOSSES   THROUGH   SABOTAGE 

This  extravagance,  however.  Is  not  the 
whole  story.  In  a  release.  O.  P,  M.  has 
told  us  that  earmarking  of  Canadian 
aluminum  wculd  keep  us  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties until  the.se  new  Federal  plants 
were  started.  Unfortunately,  we  now  see, 
as  the  veil  of  censorship  is  lifted,  that 
the  large  Arvida  plant  of  the  Canadian 
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AlmntTHnn  Co.  on  the  Saguenay  River 
has  been  put  out  of  business  by  oiganized 
sabotage.  This  is  verified  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions and  Supply.  From  what  has  been 
published,  it  appears  that,  as  the  result 
of  labor  trouble,  the  switches  were  pulled 
and  the  furnaces  or  pots  were  allowed  to 
solidify.  It  will  take  nearly  a  month  to 
chip  out  the  furnaces,  and  another  two 
weeks  to  put  them  in  operation.  The  loss 
of  production  is  equivalent  to  about  2,000 
American  and  British  planes.  This  Ca- 
nadian situation  will  necessarily  cause  us 
to  increase  our  aluminum  and  critical 
metal  commitments  to  England  under 
the  Lend  Lease  Act. 

DEFENSE  REORGANIZATION   NTEDFD 

We  now  find  ourselves  faced  with  an 
accelerated  aluminum  shortage,  and.  in 
spite  of  this,  we  see  our  experts  trying  to 
locate  these  new  plants  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  generating  stations. 
This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  critical  metals  used  in  the 
lines  and  facilities.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  such  tactics. 

The  men  who  are  playing  this  game 
belong  to  the  same  group  who  overesti- 
mated cur  production  capacity,  and 
stores  and  supplies,  and  grossly  under- 
estimated our  requirements.  The  crying 
need  of  the  times  is  a  complete  defense 
reorganization  whereby  square  plugs 
will  be  fitted  into  square  holes  and  round 
pegs  into  round  holes.  There  has  been 
some  reorganization,  but  only  m.ere  ges- 
tures, and  there  is  complete  lack  of  can- 
dor. Kellogg  foi  example,  was  moved 
out  of  O.  P.  M  a*;  powt  r  adviser.  Now\ 
under  the  guise  of  liberal  leadership, 
other  private  power  agents  have  been 
moved  in.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  sug- 
gest remote  plant  locations,  when  the 
extra  bill  will  have  to  be  met  by  the 
smaller  rate  payer. 

r    p    c    WANTS  STE-^^!   p:_a.nis 

We  find  the  same  situation  in  electric- 
power  planning.  The  struggle  for  au- 
thority has  resulted  in  the  recent  ill- 
conceived,  hastily  drav.n  steam  plant 
press  relea.'^e  of  the  Fed*"ral  Power  Com- 
mission. Tins  would  upset  the  applica- 
tion of  the  holding-company  legislation 
and  under  the  guise  of  def<.nse,  attenipt 
to  bail  out  nianipulated  private  electric 
conipanies.  Tliat  action  of  the  F  P  C 
was  fiaudulently  publicized  and  it  whs 
made  to  appear  that  the  private-utility 
trick  so  SF>onsored  a^o  had  the  ble.'^'^ing 
and  sponsorship  of  W(ll-kn  wn  pu!):ic- 
power  advocates. 

The  Federal  Power  Ccmmission  release 
was  headed  "Fedfral  P(  wer  Commission 
gives  President  Roosevtlt  plan  Icr  ade- 
quate power  supply  for  d^fen^e  program 
in  1943,  1944  1945.  and  1946:  Urges  new 
R  F.  C.  subsidiary  to  place  and  finance 
orders  for  addit.onal  generating  ca- 
pacity upon  recommendation  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission."  It  there- 
upon sets  forth  a  list  of  prcpcstd  steam 
plants,  several  rf  thim  located  in  the 
Pacific  Nor'hwest.  wh  ch  has  the  greatest 
available  hydro  pnwe.  of  any  section  m 
our  part  of  the  world 

We  are  a  great  dist.ince  from,  the  coal 
which  would  be  used  for  steam  plants. 
We  have  only  one  transcontinental  rail- 
way,   already    overtaxed.    v,hich    could 


carry  the  coal  to  the  steam  plants,  and 
We  now  have  several  steam  plants  idle 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  because  cf  lack 
of  fuel  and  cheapness  of  v,-ater  power. 
If  coal  and  transportation  are  important 
to  the  defense  program,  the  Government 
should  net  initiate  a  program  of  build- 
ing steam  plants  for  private  utilities. 

Immediately  following  that  astonish- 
ing release  was  another  of  July  21,  which 
stated  that  '"the  Commission  *F.  P.  C.) 
and  O,  P.  M.  will  be  welded  into  a  co- 
ordinated effort  to  place  and  execute  all 
phases  of  the  defense  power  program." 
Secretary  Ickcs  soon  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  the  F.  P.  C.  5-year  pro- 
gram "was  ill-advised  and  carelessly  pre- 
pared" and  that  he  proposed  to  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  Those  famihar  with  the 
Bonneville  basic  legislation  felt  that  the 
project  might  be  legally  protected  from 
the  inroads  of  the  private  utilities  via 
F.  P.  C.  and  O.  P,  M,,  but  we  are  not  now 
so  fully  assured  in  regard  to  our  situation, 

THE   cunt  FOR   THESE  EVILS 

There  is  a  cure  for  these  cited  errors, 
and   that   is   for   Congress  to   exercise   a 

greater  restraint  through  its  power  of 
the  purse.  I  propose  also  that  simple 
legislation  be  enacted  prohibiting  R.  F  C. 
from  advancing  funds  for  steam  plants 
to  be  located  within  economic  transmis- 
sion distances  of  low-cost  Federal  water- 
ixiwer  plants  without  a  full  congre.ssional 
hearing. 

A  simple  amendment  should  be  added 
to  any  of  the  proposed  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  bills,  requiring  that  the  excess 
costs  of  emergency  plant  locations  be 
it  moved  from  the  Bonneville  rate  base. 
Hearings  on  such  prriposals  will  op>en  up 
the  mistakes  tliat  ha\e  been  or  are  being 
made  and  will  afford  Congte.''>s  an  cppor- 
tunity  to  exercise  more  stnngentlv  its 
power  of  tlie  purse.  We  need  to  in\esti- 
gate  im.medlatcly  and  stop  such  mistakes, 
made  evidently  by  the  abuse  of  authority. 

PLANT    LOCATIONS    AND   GRIDS 

Four  years  ago.  while  the  Bonn- ville 
bill  was  under  consid'Tation  in  the  Rivers 
and  Harl>,.)rs  Ccm.mittee  of  the  House, 
prompted  by  messages  sent  to  me  fiom 
the  area,  1  pointed  cut  the  adverse  (fleet 
on  the  public  intere.-t  o*  certain  trans- 
mission-line proposals.  At  that  time  it 
was  suggested  by  ceitain  private  uiility 
interests  that  two  sets  of  intermediate 
voltage  lin-^s  tx>  constructed  so  as  lO  have 
termini  on  the  two  sides  of  Portland,  one 
adjacent  tc  the  focal  point  of  Portland 
General  Elictric  private  utiliiy  and  the 
other  adjacent  tc  the  concent  ration  ixnn' 
of  the  other  local  private  cc.mpany. 

Such  a  proposal  would  have  strategi- 
cally plac'-d  Bonneville's  output  m  tlie 
hands  of  the  private  companies  to  dis- 
tribute. One  other  m'ermediate  vo.taee 
line  was  also  then  propjseo  from  B(  nn<- 
ville  to  Yakima,  to  tie  into  the  i;r.vate 
lines,  with  no  thought  of  gr'd  lines  adapt- 
able to  the  distances  in  oidcr  to  cornect 
Bonneville  and  Couke. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram that  such  subveisive  proposals  did 
not  mature.  The  present  sup'jested 
change  of  alumiinuni  p.ant  location  from 
a  point  near  the  Bonnevile  generating 
station  to  a  point  near  the  1937  proposed 
eastern  focal  point  looks  as  il  this  is  a 


revival  of  the  old  subteiTuee,  Intended  to 
concentrate  power  outlets  at  points  which 
will  place  bulk  eneigy  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  private  companies  when  this  emer- 
gency is  terminated.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure used  by  O  P  M  and  R.  F.  C,  sua- 
gests  that  either  Alcoa  or  the  private 
power  companies  or  real-estate  owners 
had  some  hand  in  this  shift. 

MONET  AND  MATEP.IAl  COSTS  OF  PLANT  LOCATIONS 
FOR    rRT\ATE    EENETIT 

I  venture  a  prediction  that  this  whole 
matter  is  going  to  be  canfviUy  searched 
before  Congress  votes  any  additional 
Bonneville  deficiency  funds  to  make  these 
connections.  At  tliat  time  I  Intend  to 
press  for  disclosures  of  factual  informa- 
tion on  the  exact  additional  costs  and 
excess  critical  materials  used  by  locating 
these  emergency  cJant-^  remote  from  the 
generating  stations^ 

I  have  made  my  own  estimates  based 
on  distances,  loads,  and  costs  p?r  mile 
and  feel  that  the  propcsed  shift  of  the 
alminum  plant  from  the  bus  bar  to  th»^ 
Portland  focal  point  will  cost  $1,500,000 
and  that  the  Loncview  location  of  the 
Reynolds  aluminum  plant  represents 
over  $3,000,000  of  excels  vital  materials 
and  capacity,  which  will  require  further 
appropriations  to  replace. 

This  statement  gives  the  backprouna 
for  a  sharp  remaik  I  niade  on  this  floor 
on  June  6  on  Power  and  Aluminum 
Shortages  m  Relation  to  National  De- 
fense, That  led  certain  Oregon  papers 
to  ask  that  the  full  story  be  told  Over 
two  week^.  ago  I  placed  these  details 
before  O.  P  M. 

I  asked  why  it  was  necessary  to  spend 
a  million  doilars  of  Government  money 
to  build  a  BonneMile  transm.ission  line 
in  order  to  k  cate  a  pressmgly  needed  alu- 
minum plant  with  an  eye  to  salvag'ng  a 
real-estate  investment  rather  than  for 
the  purpose  '^f  rescump  cur  air  program, 
which  is  definitely  in  jeopardy, 

OUR     STAVISKYS 

Between  1927  and  1933,  the  French 
plunger,  Stavisky,  defrauded  investors  of 
$10,000000  When  his  crimes  and  the 
losses  were  n^ade  known,  there  were  riots 
in  the  streets  of  Pans,  People  were  slam 
and  a  judge  was  assassinated  When  the 
long  trial  was  brought  to  aii  end,  thi" 
London  Tim'-s  .said  editorially  i 

Tliere  i?  a  var.-:iing  lor  aii  covintri-s  In  the 
Slavi&ky  8ff'in  S("iit«'tiCt  ;>  >  n  rulprits  cwn  do 
link  or  nothie.i:  •.  ■  remedy  Ihf  national  harm 
done  when  the  wicked  are  allowed  lo  prey  oil 
tlie  VK.wary  i 

Senator  La  Pollette,  writing  in  the 
Pu'pessive  May  31.  this  year,  said: 

More  recenily,  the  so-called  Truman  com- 
mittee of  the  S<'iiate  investigating  deJensr 
expendnures.  disclosed  to  the  public  through 
Its  hearings  the  shocking  siorj  o!  he-*  the 
monr  pohsts  have  hindered  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  th3  tven  mure  smaus  tl'.sclosure 
that  the  Office  of  Production  Manapemeni 
condoned  policies  whlcn  wi;uld  have  the 
eCect  of  fostering  a  bigger  and  better 
•moncpoty  In  the  production  cf  alunurum 

The  story  of  the  intr rnaticna!  niciKpoly 
in  aluminum  is  replete  with  all  the  e.ements 
of  international  intr.guc.  proflt  greediness, 
lack  of  social  corscicusness  and  pubhc  wel- 
fare, and  plain,  downright  skullduggery  in 
business  operation  A*  pointed  cut  by  the 
T  N  E  C  .  it  is  by  no  means  a  uniqu?  sltua- 
lion.  but  typical  ol  a  large  uuniber  of  oiber 
Induauies. 
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"CASHING     at"    VIXSTTB    BOUVtOM 

The  Office  of  Production  Management. 
In  a  release  of  July  21  sent  to  Members 
of  Congress  reviewed  the  pressing  need 
for  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  other  de- 
fense materials  for  huge  quantities  of 
continuous  power.  One  paragraph  ended 
on  a  ncble  strain. 

No  sacrifice  c»n  b«  too  great  to  aseurf  this 
goal. 

Just  a.s  these  releases  were  being  issued, 
a  Washington  paper  carried  a  New  York 
dispatch  stating  that — 

The  Ccmmitte*  af  Utility  Executive*,  or- 
gmnized  in  1935  to  combat  New  Deal  public- 
powpr  pclicie?,  ha;<  quietly  disbanded  No 
cxplanatlcn  of  11^  diFbRndment  ha*  been 
made  public,  but  p^Tsons  dcse  to  it  indicated 
last  night  that  the  utiililes  executives  had 
decide!  that  the  current  situation  left  the 
organization   little   to  do. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment. 

NTW    ORCAN1ZATTON     NtTDFD 

If  the  O.  P  M  .  p.  p.  C.  R.  P.  C.  and 
other  alphabetical  agencies  were  actually 
interested  In  aluminum  production  and 
the  resulting  airplane  manufacture,  they 
would  have  located  the  aluminum  plants 
piomptly  and  most  advantageously  close 
tu  the  bus  bars.  They  would  not  have  In- 
sisted upon  the  btiildlng  of  long,  expen- 
sive lines,  which  use  great  quantities:  of 
aluminum.  They  would  have  saved  time 
and  co.«ts  and  materials  incidental  to  the 
building  of  even'  transmission  line. 

Exactly  the  opposite  course  has  been 
taken  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Months 
Will  be  con.sumed  in  building  line.s  un- 
necps'-arily  at  huge  costs.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the.-e  lines  have  been  located 
with  an  eye  to  present  and  future  profits 
of  our  Staviskys  I  fear  that  some  of 
those  who  have  been  allowed  to  make 
these  decisions  have  been  more  interested 
m  profits  than  In  production.  They  have 
succeeded  in  diverting  the  public  by  the 
QU.ck  and  slick  stunt  of  collecting  pots 
and  pans. 

As  I  reread  the  brief  paragraphs  quoted 
above.  I  reflect  with  anxiety  upon  the  fact 
that  some  who  are  unfit,  by  tri^ininc. 
experience,  and  character  hold  high  and 
resf)onsible  positions  in  this  defense  pro- 
gram. If  our  production  lags,  or  is  fur- 
ther Halted  under  such  circumstances  as 
I  have  suggested.  I  t)elieve  there  should 
be  a  commission  set  up  by  Congress  to 
bring  order  and  proper  administration 
ctit  of  the  maze  of  confusion  and  poor 
organization  which  has  resulted  so  scan- 
dalously. 

DAJNSX   UACABRZ 

The  picture  ni  my  mind  as  I  think  of 
the  whole  situation  in  regard  to  pxrwer. 
aluminum,  and  magnesium,  so  important 
in  our  defense  program,  is  the  classic 
Dance  of  Death.  I  fear  it  is  literally  a 
dance  of  death  lor  public  confidence  and 
for  uur  defense  program.  The  agents  of 
the  special  interests  and  bis  bUMnesses 
wtave  in  and  out  of  this  dance.  One  day 
they  are  liberals  formulating  Govern- 
ment polices.  The  next  day  they  are 
attrmeys  .^^en-ing  private  utilities  or 
handin,'  out  Government  contracts,  and 
their  places  in  the  official  ranks  have  been 
taken  by  similai  groups.  If  we  can  help 
tX)  corrtct  the  abuses  which  always  cretp 
into  er/.tigcncy  ufldus  we  shall  be  doing 


a  real  service  for  the  morale   of   the 
country. 


What  Next  in  the  Pacific? 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  AUKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  August  14.  19  11 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  conient  to  have  p.-inted  ;n 
the  Appendix  a  very  interesting,  enlight- 
ening, and  informinE;  editnrlal  from  the 
pen  of  Capt.  Joe  Patterson,  the  editor  of 
tlie  New  York  Daily  News,  \\hich  was 
reprinted  in  the  editorial  column  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Frcm  the  Wa'^hir.eton  Times-Heialcl  ] 
Wh.'kt  Next  :>r  the  PACinc'' 

On  July  25.  P;  elicit  nt  Rrx-.^'.e:-  by  Exec- 
utiv*^  order  frn?^  Japanese  as?' ts  in  the 
United  States — about  $130  0<.0  0W  all  told. 

"MUSTN  T  TOtCH" 

This  was  in  retaliaticr.  fcr  Jipan'*;  an- 
nouncement tiiat  FTHnces  Vicliv  i '■vernrr.eiit 
had  Invited  the  Japane.se  to  m;  ve  m  and 
police  French  Iiido-Chiiia,  which  the  Japs 
6aid  they  were  only  too  plad  to  dc  . 

Ot  couise  it  was  a  ternicnai  graj  by  Japan, 
at  a  time  when  France  ctiUidn't  preveiit  it 
ci.d  H;t:er  was  ir.sisting  that  l:u  V  chy  stooees 
be  nice  to  Japan  This  grith  as  we  ur.r'.er- 
stand  the  proceed'.iirs  cur  adriir.'straf.on 
hcped  tc  prevent  by  its  ecoiicmic  cr;ick-clcwii 
on  Japanese  asset.s  m  this  count  y  plus  the 
tl-.reat  ct  a  100-percent  emtaarsn  en  crm- 
nierce  between  Japan  and  tho  Ui  ittd  S'.atts 

what's  our  next  MOVE' 

The  craclc-d(  wn  did  r.ct  step  t;.e  Japane'-e 

Japanefe  figlTtms  ships  were  Iicvermg  off 
Indo-China'«  chiel  port  Siiigon  when  the 
Vichy  invitation  wa^  anntuncec.  On  July 
31  the  Associated  Press  repcrted  :iom  Saicc". 
that  a  "lully  ec;uipped  Japanese  a -my  cf  crack 
liotips.  obviously  ready  lor  actioi.  and  '.SKU.t! 
r.c  tiling  (cr  granted."  had  fcrm.'iiiy  cccupieJ 
Sa;g;n  tliat  day.  Camranh  Bay  bit:  Fr-  ncii 
r.a',-;\l  ba.-e  farther  r^crth  !:i  Ir.cicchmn  ;s 
a  so  repcrtpd  in  Japan-^e  hand-  ju'^t  as  .f 
our  Gcveinment  bad  never  thundered 
UL*a!i.st  It 

On  Au,:J:ust  1  it  was  rcp-.^rted  t  Gni  L<ji5di.:i 
that  ti.e  Japane.-ie  had  capped  their  Indo- 
Cliir.a  C':up  by  dema.-iding  iiulii.try  ba^e*  m 
Tlia-iai-.d— tcrmtrly  S:am.  af.d  w.i.^t  Inipired 
idict  chareed  the  i.ame  we  dent  ki: .^a-. 

We!'.,  what  do  we  dc  now'' 

ONE    W'^RD    FRUM    rs 

On?  wcrd  :rrm  i;s.  and  the  J?is  have  done 
as  th.ey  plevscd  ?.b<  iit  Indo-Cl:i!na  They  have 
als-:;  placed  tnem^elves  w.'lr.n  "50  miles  dt 
S.ng.ipore,  700  miles  of  N'ltii  &  rneo  and 
85t!  m;lts  cf  the  l-hi;.ppii;t-  Isuii.c.t 

A.'-e  v.e  suppesed  lo  light,  to  kc.p  S;r..::;fi  re 
sale  fcr  the  B;.t;jh.  or  the  Dutci  Ea.--  !;.cli- ~ 
y.'le  for  the  resident  I>.;*ch,  cr  the  Pt;.'.:-- 
piT^es  safe  for  the  Filipino^ — all  cf  wh  m 
'.eve  UF  only  wlien  they  are  a£  sccireci  as  they 
are  at  preheat? 


J.KP\S    NO   PUSH-OV1R 

If  we  d<  tiuh-  Japan.  It  promises  to  be  a 
long  and  tragic  fight,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  of  winning  it. 

At  best,  our  fighting  ships  would  have  to 
travel  some  6  500  miles  west  ol  our  big  neval 
base  at  Hawaii  to  come  to  grips  with  a  Jap- 
anese Navy  waiting  near  itt  own  bases  With 
sufficient  ship  strength  we  might  oveicome 
that  handicap;  but  how  strong  is  cur  Pacific 
Fleet? 

We  don't  Itaow.  Fleet  movements  rwjwa- 
days  are  screclitd  by  censorship.  But  it  Is 
known  that  oiir  Atlantic  Fleet  has  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  ol  late — meaning  our 
Pacific  Fleet  has  been  considerably  wealtened 

Japan  is  no  push-over:  and,  by  venturing 
into  the  far  Pacific  for  a  fight,  we  would  be 
letting  Japan  ehoose  the  battlegrcuad. 

WHf   SHOULD   WE   FIGHT? 

All  this  seems  unnecessary  to  u|.  We  are 
convinced  of  Owo  things:  That  Japan  is  sick 
of  its  war  In  (Ihlna  and  that  Japan  wculd  tie 
■willing  to  setfle  Its  Pacific  differences  with 
txs  peaceably 

Japan  and  the  United  States  ought  to  di- 
vide Pacific  hegemony  between  them  the  di- 
viding line  corresponding  roughly  with  the 
International  date  line.  The  Philippines,  un- 
der such  an  agreement,  would  fall  in  the 
Japanese  sphere,  true;  but  we  think  that 
would  be  fine,  and  that  we  ought  to  seize  with 
glad  cries  thjfe  chance  to  cut  them  adrift 
before  1948 

We  can  see  no  use,  and  we  can  see  a  likeli- 
hood of  national  grief  and  humiliation,  in  a 
United  States»Japanese  war  at  this  time 

Why  not  at  least  sound  out  the  Japanese 
on  the  chanceE  of  a  settlement  which  wc  uld 
save  their  fact  in  China  while  gettfng  them 
out  of  most  df  China,  and  permitting  them 
a  reasonable  (Jegree  of  expansion  from  their 
cramped,  overpopulated  islands? 

Our  present  Far  East  policy  is  heading  us 
Into  war  with  Japan — and  for  what?  And.  by 
the  way.  has  It  ever  occurred  to  the  assem- 
bled brethren  that  nothing  could  pltase  Hitler 
more? 


Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

r     MINNESOTA 
IN  THE   iraCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T?iur^day.  August  14.  1941 


Mi".  PITTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  preceding  speaker  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gpntlemaij  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Ree;s:.  I  \v*nt  to  assure  hin.  that  he  is 
just  as  misttken  about  this  proposed  bill 
being  a  "pork-barrel  bill"  as  anybody  can 
be.  Thi.s  iiver&  and  harbors  bill  which 
I  hope  will  He  presented  to  this  Congress 
is  the  regular  t3'pe  of  river  and  harbor 
bill,  where  tjhe  projects  are  endorsed  by 
the  War  Department  engineers, 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yielc*? 

Mr.  PITTtNGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Cdlifornia  And 
.s  not  thje  gentleman  want  tc  pomt 
cut  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan.<as  also 
what  he  alreeriy  knows — that  everj  Mem- 
tier  of  the  House  has  the  right  to  vote 
on  every  single  paragraph  in  that  bill? 
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Mr    PITTENGER      Tiat  is  tiue 
Mr   REES  of  Kansas.    W;!l  the  gentle- 
man vif ;  j  'n  mc? 

Mr.  PI'ITENGER.  Yi^,  I  y.tld  to  the 
;entlom;i!i 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  Can  the  gen- 
tleman txplain  to  the  EiU--e  ii(j\v  it  oc- 
curs tha'  this  Congie--  taniiot  find 
$300,000  000  to  build  h  -hwav^  m  thi? 
country,  bur  can  find  ov  m  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  .T  bankiupt  Tre.i-uiy  to  attempt 
to  build  prcjects  that  v  .11  not  be  com- 
pleted for  at  Ua.-t  4  mere  years?  How 
in  the  'A«  :;(!  dc  you  rt!a  t  those  things? 
Mr.  PITI  p:N'GER  Nc.v  please  do  not 
make  a  sptu  h  m  my  tin  t  Tlie  gentle- 
man from  Kan.«as  is  wr  ng  about  that. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  a  Sl.i'S.OOO.OOO  proj- 
ect and  not  a  $1000  000  000  pioject,  as 
some  of  the  radroadF  ai  d  utility  inter- 
ests would  have  ycu  p<.np:e  believe 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  .-^y  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  hat  I  was  in 
favor  of  the  bill  to  which  he  refers  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  b  lilding  of  hich- 
ways  in  thii,  country  and  I  voted  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  vetc  on  that  meas- 
ure. In  my  opinion,  that  measure  was 
meritorious.  We  need  internal  improve- 
ments, or  if  you  want  to  call  them  that, 
we  need  domestic  projects  which  ought 
to  be  planned  for  and  many  of  them 
started  even  during  this  national  emer- 
gency. So  I  have  supported  and  shall 
support,  projects  which  will  build  up 
America  and  develop  it:;  highways  and 
transportation  systems. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  vigorously 
supporting  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project,  and  the  other  projects  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  omribus  bill.  This 
Includes,  so  there  may  b<'  no  mistake,  an 
authorization  for  the  Flc  rida  ship  canal. 
Let  us  keep  the  records  s  ra:ght  and  note 
that  an  omnibu-  nveis  ind  harbors  bill 
is  nothing  n- w  n  th»'  Congress  of  the 
United  States  It  i.s  th^  regular  proce- 
dure for  the  Committet  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  to  have  h(arinps  on  all  requests 
and  on  all  rivers  and  larbcrs  project? 
and  the  War  D.partme  it  engineeis  ap- 
pear and  testify  m  conn^'Ction  with  these 
projects.  It  IS  the  rul*'  t  ir  the  committee 
to  act  favorably  only  (n  such  projects 
as  are  recommenried  by  he  War  Depart- 
ment engineer'^  We  h;  ve  no  more  effi- 
cient or  able  p:(.up  of  men  than  those 
same  engineei-s  Ihey  do  not  recom- 
mend projects  unless  ih-y  can  justify  the 
same. 

This  ought  (o  be  suficient  comment 
to  silence  the  cries  of  the  enemies  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  pr  jject  to  the  effect 
that  its  friends  are  indJlging  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  {Oik-barrel  legis- 
lat:on. 

So  that  the  pentlerni  n  and  others  in- 
terested may  be  properly  informed.  I  will 
say  that  the  St.  Lawrenr^^  seaway  project 
was  before  the  Rivers  a  id  Harbois  Com- 
mittee for  a  wet  k:?  ar.d  vitnesses  from  all 
over  the  wurld  appealed  before  the  com- 
mittee. War  Dtpaitm-n*  engineers  es- 
timated our  share  cf  tlv  cost  at  $285.- 
000.000  and  it  was  voted  by  17  to  8  to 
include  it  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
I  have  heard  testimony  since  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Ri\ers  and  Haibors 
Committee,  in  ccnneciion  with  the  so- 
called       Florida      shii -canal       pioject. 


Everyone  who  ad.'^pts  a  national  view- 
point and  who  believes  what  will  help 
one  secti"^.  of  America  will  help  the  peo- 
ple m  tl^.e  country  as  a  wliole,  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  support  cf  that  project. 

I  expect  at  som.e  other  time  lo  discuss  it 
at  length.  Ltn  me  say.  however  that  fiom 
the  standpoint  cf  a  national-defense 
pr^'ject.  It  IS  sound  arid  desirable.  From 
the  s'ar.dpo'.nt  of  rornmerce  and  other 
advantages,  facts  w.l!  lusf.fy  it?  suiip^rt. 

It  is  about  time,  while  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense 
and  for  aid  to  Britain,  th.at  we  prepare 
to  utilize  the  great  river  and  harbor  and 
transportation  facilities  of  \he  United 
States.  Such  a  program  is  far  t>ehind 
in  the  United  States  and  the  sums  of 
money  which  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  for  these  purposes  are  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  billions 
that  are  now  being  spent  and  when  the 
national  and  international  emergency 
is  over,  will  leave  no  tangible  results. 
In  cur  national  economy,  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  to  be  reported  out  of  the 
committee  by  distinguished  members  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  to 
this  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
types  of  legislation  which  it  will  be  the 
privilege  of  this  Congress  to  enact  when 
the  committee  brings  the  measure  on  for 
a  vote. 


Tlie  Democratic  Party  Is  Not  a  War  Party 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

I  IF     MlS.'ilSSirPl 

IN  71-iE  HC>r.<E  OF  REPRE.-ENT.^'I  IVE3 


Tfiur.-:^::-.    Aua:::i  14    1941 


M:  RANKIN  of  Missis.sippi.  Mr. 
Sptak'T.  se\eia!  days  ago  our  Republican 
friend?  held  a  conference  in  this  hal:  i:i 
which  they  adopted  a  resolution  charging 
the  Democratic  Party  with  being  a  war 
party.  I  deny  that  statement  If  a  dec- 
laration of  war  were  brought  before  this 
House  toda\  I  d'^  not  believe  there  w.uld 
be  10  D?mccrats  vote  for  it  on  a  roll  call 
in  the  abserce  of  seme  overt  act  asamst 
us.  I  make  that  statement  advisedly. 
after  discussing  the  matter  witli  Mtni- 
bers  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Tlie  Republicans  also  attacked  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  President  has  never 
said  that  he  v%-as  gmng  to  plunse  this 
country  into  the  European  wai .  H'^  did 
say  he  would  not  send  American  boys  to 
fight  on  foreign  soil  That  promise  has 
been  kept. 

I  know  there  are  a  U  \\  a;:;talors  on  the 
outside  who  want  u?  to  send  an  army  to 
Europe.  But  where  would  we  land  an 
army?  Suppose  we  attempted  it.  There 
is  not  a  place  in  Europe  we  could  land 
an  army  even  if  we  wanted  to.  Do  you 
not  suppose  the  authorities  of  this  Gov- 
ernment know  thaf 

I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  h.a\e 
spoken  here  today  on  this  subject  I 
hop-:-  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the 


President  will  result  fn  bringing  this  fu- 
tile, sen.seless.  destructive  war  to  a  close. 
and  that  p'^'ace  will  soon  be  reestablished 
anic:;g  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Hon.  George  W.  Norrii 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.RANKIN 

fif     MlSSLSMri'l 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREs^ENTATIVES 


A/onff;iy,  Ju'y   14     1941 


Ml.  RANKIN  of  MisMS-.ppi.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  l.i-t  FMda\-  the  H^u^e  was 
not  in  session  cr  I  w.  iild  l:a\e  t.,k.n  oc- 
casion at  that  time  t  ftlic.ta'.e  one  of 
the  greate'^t  authoiiue-.  the  comnun  peo- 
ple ever  had  on  pasMiic  his  eitzhtieth 
milestone.  I  refer  to  Seiiatcr  Geof.ce  W. 
NoRKis.  of  Nebraska. 

For  more  than  10  year— -ye.v  lor  m.cre 
than  15  years— I  have  fi;ui,hi  with  him  on 
the  greatest  eci  ncmic  i-^sue  confionting 
the  Amencaii  peo{  le.  That  :e  th'^  power 
que.'-tion  I  am  prepared  to  say  now  that 
in  his  devotion  to  th''  masses  of  the 
American  people,  to  the  ccuse  of  the  com- 
mon m.an.  he  has  been  as  "consistent  as 
the  northern  star  of  v. hose  true  fixed 
and  re-sting  quality  thete  is  no  fellow  in 
the  firmamen*  "  His  name  will  gn  down 
through  the  ceniuiie';  for  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  power  consumers  of 
America.  l 


America's  Obligations  and  Opportunities 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  vircrNiA 
IN  THE   I.wVSE  OF    aEPRESEKTATIVES 


Thir^dr.y   Any-ist  14.  1941 

ADDRESS   BY    W.M.L.ACE   MrCLURE 
I 

Mr  ROBERTSON  cf  Virginia  Mr. 
Spe~.kcr,  ur.der  leave  to  extend  miy  te- 
nia: k.>  in  the  Record.  I  intiude  the  fol- 
lowm::  addre.s.s  bv  Wallace  McClure.  As- 
sistant Chief.  Treaty  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  the  occasion  of  "I  Am 
An  American  Day"  b'^fore  the  Mas^anetta 
Springs  S-ammer  Bible  Confeienee  En- 
campment. S>'ncd  of  Virginia.  Massan- 
etta  Springs.  Harrisnnburp  Va,  Wednes- 
day evening.  August  13,  1941: 

Spef-.kiiic  at  Denver  ir,  1911  a*  the  tercen- 
teiiary  celebranr-n  c!  the  Kii.^  Jamcs  iiRiis- 
latioii  of  the  Bib:<?  loi.  Ei.clish.  the  former 
president  ol  Princeton,  tiicn  Governoi  cf 
New  Jersey,  poiiitcd.y  asstrted  liiat  "not  a 
little  ot  the  hl-stoiv  ol  liberty  lies  in  tlie 
circum-nance   tiiat   the  moving  senieuces  ol 
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rM'i  bcok  were  ma^le  famtl'.ar  to  the  cars  and 
the  undprstandirif'  of  those  peoples  who  have 
)ed  mankind  in  ex:.:bitiuB  the  forms  of  gov- 
er:imtrit  and  V.w  iinpul^ts  of  reform  *hivh 
hr.-.e  made  for  fre«d,.m  and  fur  self-gcvein- 
mf  nt  anini.^  mai.kind 

II  WocdrcW  Wilson  was  right  in  so  as- 
sertin?  it  surely  follows  that  this  English- 
spei'.kii.g  nati'.n  of  curs,  and  particularly 
yen  and  ctlifr  KrLi.;)s  l:ke  yours  who  as  spe- 
cial students  of  the  Bible,  must  be  consid- 
ered Iradrrs  m  your  corpora'e  capacity  and 
as  indtvidu.iN  in  your  separate  comir-unities. 
ba\e  opp«.r*unit!<!i  fcr  service  to  mankind 
ajid  obligations  to  live  up  to  them  which  are 
n<  t  iinivei^ally  po  spssed  and  the  posse ->^  n 
cf  wh.rh  niu-t  b*-  accounted  a  priviletie  and 
a  resptnsibiiity  of  tho  first  order  m  human 
afTairs 

It    Is    Of    importance    that    you    sh'^ild    be 
keenly    alive    to   this    responfeiblllty    as    you 
turn   aside   mcmontarily   from   your   ceneral 
purpo.-e  cf  B.ble  study  to  celebrate  I  Am  An 
Ani«r;raii    Day.    ai-d    to    invoke    the    patriotic 
loii'.ulse  <|vhiLh  it  implies      It  is  uniquely  for- 
tunate fcr  tis  that  the  scene  cf  our  assembly. 
acutely  conscious  as  we  are  of  the  leng'hen- 
Jni?  shadow  of  th?  current   world  catacU-*.in, 
should  b€  In  what  we  may  not  Inaccurately 
think  of  as  the  locality  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
birth,  the  place  of  the   nativity  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  American  Army  i.nd 
Navy  In  the  mott  recent  cf  his  count rys  e.r- 
deals  at   arms      Knr.   as   you  are  poignan'Iy 
•ware.  It  Is  hardly  half  an  hour's  drivp  from 
this   ipct  whore   we   hold   our   evenlr.;;'s  dis- 
course that.  85  years  ago.  this  great  American 
President   and   great   world  statesman  of   the 
first    World    War    was    born      He    w.is    born 
moreover,   into  the   houselicld   of  a   man   of 
the  church,  a  man  who  knew  and  who  taught    ] 
the  Bible  and  w!io  was   prepared  to   educate 
his  8on  In   pubiif   service  according  to  Chris- 
tian precept 

Some  of  you.  doubtless,  were  present  In 
May  of  this  year  when  he  who  Is  President 
of  the  United  iitates  in  these  multiplying 
months  of  the  scrond  World  War.  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief'.'  trusted  lieutenant  In  the 
first,  dedicated  i  he  old  manse  at  Statmtcn 
as  a  permanent  memorial,  saying  cf  Wocd- 
row  Wilscii  "We  applaud  his  Judgment  and 
hia  faith  " 

That  Judgmer.t  and  that  faith  touching 
the  needs  of  humanity  in  days  which  many 
of  us  yet  vivldi)  remember  can  hardly  be  a 
false  guide  to  us  tixlay  who.  here  in  the  Valley 
cf  Virginia,  are  seeking  to  understand  a  book 
that  teache*  Ui^  to  serve  cur  fellow  men, 
teacbea  us  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is 
most  successful  when  we  follow  the  precept. 
"Even  as  ye  wculd  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  " 

Patriotism  claim*  service  as  its  essence 
service  flowinp  rrtm  love  of  couulry,  service 
that  genuinely  contributes  to  the  public  wel- 
fare He  Ls  the  greatest  patriot  who  is  ti.e 
Btauchebt  practioner  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
He  Is  the  greatest  statesman  who  so  leads 
his  people  that  in  the  great  world  neighbcr- 
hotHl  they  love  ihcir  neighbors  as  them&eJvis. 
Wilson  v.fs  such  a  statesman  As  was  said 
of  him  at  the  t;me  by  a  distinguished  Japa. 
ne5«  minister  r.t  the  gospel,  he  seemed  to 
rise  alxjve  the  imbecilities  cf  war  and  to 
knew  no  hatreds 

I 

The  thoughts  of  the  Chief  of  the  American 
State  were  centered  upon  the  construction 
ol  peace:  and.  indeed,  as  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  said  a  few  weeks  a^o.  he  gave  hi:s 
life  m  '.he  suu(jgle  to  further  the  realiz^ticn 
of  the  splendid  vision  which  he  had  held  up 
to  the  eyes  of  suffering  humanity — the  vision 
cf  an  ordered   world   gorerned  by  law  " 

"The  League  of  Nations,  as  he  conceived  It.  " 
Mr  Welles  continued,  "fallecl  in  part  because 
of  the  blind  selfishness  of  men  here  in  the 
United  States  '  To  patriots  gathered  In  any 
community  of  our  country  to  ponder  upon 
the    implications    cf    the    phrase,    "I    am    an 


American. "  this  truth  is  of  .=uprenie  concern 
Blind  selfl.'-hiiess  lij  ih  ncmes.s  ct  paTioiism, 
We  can  no  mere  sorve  country  a',  the  same 
time  giv.ng  ear  to  greed  than  -f-i  can  serve 
bcth  God  and  Mamm'  n  But  to  bnild  for  our 
cnun'ry  and  cur  perple  an  ordered  and  law- 
governed  wcrld  in  which  to  be  anJ  live  is  to 
rise  to  patriotic  heichrs  unparal'.e  ed  save  by 
those  who.  In  its  early  beginninft!.  gave  this 
country  being  and  created  for  it  mtional  life 
They  did  their  pait,  it  U  (^  r  us  jf  this  day 
and  time,  if  we  would  w.^rth-ly  (airy  en  their 
work,  to  ler.d  our  influence  to  the  end  that  the 
whole  human  ne.shborhood  ^hal:  be  for  all 
cf  US  a  place  in  which  our  children  can  abide 
In  peace  and  happiness. 

To  this  end  let  th>>se  who  ncv  aimlessly 
cry  "Peace,  peace,'  when  there  H  110  peace, 
rather  eive  the  full  tide  of  thei-  energy  to 
prepann*;  for  a  ]U'.  peace  wlien  the  time 
fcr  peact  arriVL-s.  Their  noncocperatlcn 
now  servfs  cnly  to  build  up  an  antipathy  for 
them  that  will  render  them  Irnpotent  when 
the  time  of  their  matchles.s  opportunity 
comes — their  oppcrtuni'v  to  'hwart  the  preed 
and  reactionism  that  will  as  surtly  endeavor 
to  as.-ert  Uself  en  the  morrow  of  the  second 
as  it  did  in  the  wake  cf  the  first  World  War, 
The  supreme  test  cf  pa-riotism  now  Is  and 
wi:i  be  the  exhiblti.  n  of  un'.hakable  deter- 
mination that  the  eld  myopia,  the  old  stub- 
b<  rri  self-seekmsj  'hat  ha~  made  ^f  the  world 
a  battlefield,  will  not  succeed  m  making  the 
kind  of  a  peace  that  can  cnly  lesd  to  broken 
peace  again,  and,  m  endless  vicious  spirals,  to 
fiist-muving  preparation  for  a  thud  world 
war 

The  Le.i^ue  cf  Nations  failed  f(  r  other  rea- 
sons in  aciditi'.n  to  the  selfi-hnesi  of  some  cf 
our  felluw  ci'izciis  here  in  the  U  uted  States, 
chief  amcnc  thcrn  that  "it  was  fo  ced  to  oper- 
ate, by  those  who  dominated  its  councils,  as 
a  means  cf  maintaining  the  stnfu.s  quo.'  It 
wa.s  never  enabled  to  operate  Mr  Welles  con- 
tinued, in  the  way  that  WUson  h.id  intended, 
"as  an  elastic  and  impartial  instrument  in 
briiifcjing  about  peaceful  and  e  }uitable  ad- 
justments between  nations  as  t  me  and  cir- 
cuni?tance  proved  neoe<.-ary 

Tlie  patriot  who  is  also  a  stud?nt  of  afTairs 
well  knows  that  no  human  institution 
stands  and  moves  not  All  things  human 
change  and  where  there  is  no  progress  there 
IS  sure  to  be  backsliding  The  patriotism  of 
the  future  will  therefore  be  prep  irfcl  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  to  see  that  the  A'cr,d  s  peace 
machinery  is  kept  diligently  in  .'teai.1:,  motion 
forward,  "stretching  ilself  to  tl  e  measure  of 
the  times,  '  as  Wiison  said  wa,<  essential-  In 
the  Federal  Constitution  ard  vigorously 
elimaiatmg  all  di^ruptl-.e  influences  whether 
springing  from  stupidity  or  greed  before  they 
devel(  p  into  the  malignancy  3f  war.  The 
patriotism  of  the  future  cannot  confine  itself 
to  national  frontiers — for  the  pt^cples'  pur- 
suit of  happiness  cannot  be  carried  on  alto- 
gether within  the  physical  coi  fines  of  their 
respective    territorial    lX)Urid.^r:(  s 

Yet  it  remains  uue.  C;f  cinrse.  that  wnthln 
those  frontiers  the  need  fcr  ccmpletely  self- 
forgetful  service  is  as  great  as  ^ver,  fcr  there 
are  these  who  continually  seek  to  blind  us 
with  false  contentions  that  th(  supposed  de- 
mands of  their  tiny  gr^  up  or  money-making 
endeavor,  cr  restricted  commnnlty  are  the 
needs  cl  the  Nation,  and  that  "ailure  to  sup- 
port special  legislation  for  the  fulfillment  cf 
those  demands  is  unpatriotic  and  un- 
American  Precisely  the  reverse  Is  more  often 
true.  Patriotism  lias  no  c<:inncction  wnth  all 
cf  us  doing  withPU*  in  order  that  a  few  cf 
us  may  have  a  d;sprop<Tti  lu  te  share  of  a 
diminishing  national  income. 

Every  man  who  would  in  good  ccnscience 
take  part  m  the  celebration  c:  future  I  Am 
An  American  Days  mu>-t  always  take  his  stand 
uiralterably  against  all  fon.ns  of  special 
privilege  and  niU'>t  seek  the  maxinium  of 
prcducticn  of  the  gccd  thing-  cf  life  to  fce 
distributed  a?  widely  ss  p<ssible  toward 
meeting  everv  individuals  legitimate  needs 
and    reascinable    w.shes       TiiM    this    shall    fce 


true  is  the  most  obviOUS  prerequisite  of 
economic  secueity.  and  economic  security  Is  a 
fundamental  icndltion  of  contentment,  re- 
spect for  law,  local,  national,  and  world 
order,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
II 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  prime  Impor- 
tance as  we  prepare  for  the  reconstruction  of 
our  aflairs  a.s  Human  beings  after  the  present 
World  War  that  we  think  in  terms  of  reduc- 
ing and  ellmUiatlng  barriers  to  trade,  well 
knowing  that  kuch  barriers  are  likewise  bar- 
riers to  the  cjeatlon  and  enjoyTnent  of  ma- 
terial goods,  ajnd  well  knowing  that  to  neg- 
lect this  basic  phase  of  our  national  life  Is 
to  neglect  alike  our  opportunities  and  our 
obligations. 

Inaugurating  the  Foreljgn  Trade  Week  In 
May  of  the  prfsent  year.  Secretary  Hull,  in  a 
radio  address  Ibeamed  to  reach  well-nigh  all 
the  world,  ren^arked  that: 

"It  is  none  too  early  to  lay  down  at  least 
seme  of  the  pfinclples  by  which  policies  must 
be  guided  at  ;the  conclusion  of  the  war,  ^o 
press  for  a  br^ad  program  of  world  economic 
rt construct ioij.  and  to  consider  tentative 
plans  for  the  application  of  those  policies. 

"The  mam  principles,  as  proven  by  expe- 
rience, are  few  and  simple: 

"1,  Extrema  nationalism  must  not  again  be 
permitted  to  express  Itself  In  excessive  trade 
restrictions 

"2.  Nondlsci-lminatlon  In  international 
commercial  relations  must  be  the  rule,  so 
that  international  trade  may  grow  and 
prosper 

"3.  Raw-mateilal  supplies  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  nations  without  discrimination. 

"4,  International  agreements  regulating 
the  svipply  of!  commodities  must  be  !>o  han- 
dled as  to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the 
coniumln.g  cotmtries  and  their  people, 

"5.  The  inaftltntlons  and  arrangements  of 
international  finance  must  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises 
and  the  continuous  development  of  all  coun- 
tries and  permit  the  payment  through 
processes  of  tjade  consonant  with  the  welfare 
of  all  countries  " 

This  Is  a  program  of  enlightenment  It 
lays  the  foundation  for  plenty.  "Too  many 
human  relattonships.  within  and  among  na- 
tions," Mr  Hell  had  said  on  a  former  occasion, 
"rest  up>on  tlie  shifting  sands  of  selfish  search 
for  ImmediatJe  advantage" 

Now,  immediate  or  special  advantage  for 
some  is  all  Ijut  invariably  at  the  expense  of 
the  more  important  long-term  welfare  not 
only  of  the  public  generally,  but  even  of  the 
supposed  beoeflclarles  For  the  curtailment 
of  prodtictioo  and  distribution,  reducing  as  it 
does  the  cCmmon  wealth,  must  shortly 
threaten  the  very  privileges  that  are  carved 
out  of  it  and  bring  down  together,  whether  In 
war  or  econotnlc  depression,  both  the  favored 
few  and  the  Underprlrileged  many  "Barbar- 
ism rather  tS'ian  civilized  existence  becomes 
the  scheme  Cf  life"  when  such  counsels  are 
in  the  ascendancy. 

The  desire  lor  wealth.  If  it  la  wisely  directed 
is  a  desire  for  a  world  community  In  which 
all  are  prosperous,  not  one  in  which  the 
wealthy  must  constantly  be  on  guard  against 
the  machinntions.  sometimes  real,  some- 
times imaginary,  of  those  who  have  been  de- 
prived cf  opportunity  to  be  wealthy,  also.  It 
seems  Incontestable  that  protection  against 
the  pauper  labor  of  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
cost  American  labor  far  more  than  would  ever 
have  been  gjven  up  through  reasonable  col- 
laboration *ith  their  fellow  workers  else- 
where, evidenced  by  more  encouragement  of 
the  exchangt  of  the  respective  natiottal  prod- 
uct* than  Oas  heretofore  been  vouchsafed. 
We  who  are  Americans,  celebrating  today  that 
fact,  can  haifdly  be  proud  cf  cur  lack  of  Judg- 
ment to  say  pothlng  of  our  selfishness.  After 
all.  liberality!  and  equality  are  matters  cf  com- 
ir.on  sense  even  more  than  of  right  and 
WTong  Self-interest  that  is  not  enlightened 
defeats  its  bwn  purpose  With  enliehten- 
ment.   undef   the   scarcely    to    be    challenged 
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rule  that  in  the  little  world  tliat  ours  has 
become  what  Is  best  for  all  Is  best  lor  each, 
It  ceases  to  be  selfish. 

A  liberal  economic  basis  for  a  world  organ- 
ized for  peace  Is  the  objective  of  every  patriot 
who  has  learned  the  lesso  1  that  the  years 
have  taught,  who  has  seen  how  economic 
strife  leads  to  poverty,  poveily  to  anger,  anger 
to  war. 

in 

It  is  war  we  have — shcotlig  war  all  around 
the  world  We  in  the  Ui  ited  States  have 
not  ceased  to  strive  to  put  out  the  fire  that 
has  crept  steadily  nearer  with  the  months  of 
our  current  years  We  maj  do  well  to  pause 
for  a  few  moments  In  order  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  cumulative  events  of  the  decade 
now  coming  to  an  end. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflairs  in  January  jf  this  year  when 
the  bill  that  has  become  an  act  further  to 
promote  the  defense  cf  t  le  United  States 
was  under  consideration  Secretary  Hull  out- 
lined the  steps  by  which  international  re- 
lations had  deteriorated  since  the  present 
reign  of  lawlessness  began 

The  first  of  the  steps  in  this  fatal  direction 
occurred  in  1931  with  the  fcrceful  occupation 
of  Manchuria  in  contravention  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  of  the 
Keliogg-Briand  Pact,  up  •  iiing  the  order 
created  by  the  Washington  Conference  of 
1921-22,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  part  of  China 
of  the  Manchukuo  regime  under  Japanese 
control  established  and  miintainea  by  force 
of  arms.  In  July  1937.  Jap.  n  embarked  upon 
the  present  phase  of  its  1;  rge-scale  military 
operations  against  China  employing  invad- 
ing forces  of  more  than  a  million  men  and 
setting  up  new  puppet  regl  nes  where  deemed 
expedient,  Japanese  spokesmen  have  left  no 
doubt  of  an  intention  to  obtain  forceful 
mastery  cf  an  area  containing  almost  one- 
hall  of  the  entire  popula' Ion  of  the  earth, 
with  consequent  arbitrary  cc:,trol  of  the  sea 
and  trade  routes  In  that  ngicn— a  matter  of 
Immense  significance,  importance,  and  con- 
cern to  every  other  nation  whenever  located. 
"Previous  experience  and  current  develop- 
ments." Secretary  Hull  reinindeo  his  former 
colleagues  In  the  House  (f  Representatives, 
"Indicated  that  the  proposed  new  order  in 
the  Pacific  area  m.eans.  politically,  domina- 
tion by  one  country  It  m^ans.  economically, 
employment  of  the  resources  of  the  area  con- 
cerned for  the  benefit  of  that  country  and 
to  the  ultimate  Impoveiishment  of  other 
parts  of  the  area  and  exclasion  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  other  countries  It  means,  socially, 
the  destruction  of  personnl  liberties  and  the 
reduction  of  the  conquered  peoples  to  the 
role  of  Inferiors." 

Italy  made  the  first  ov(  rt  breach  of  world 
order  to  be  charged  to  a  European  country. 
This  occurred  with  the  ce  nquest  of  Ethiopia 
in  1935,  "in  direct  contravention  of  the  sol- 
emnly accepted  obligations  under  the  Cove- 
n-  nt  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Briand-Kellogg  Pact."    Tnis  was  followed  in 

1939  by  the  selrtire  of  Al:anta,  "In  violation 
of    unequivocal   treaty   obligations,"    and    In 

1940  by  the  1  alian  entry  Into  the  war  being 
waged  by  Germany  for  a  "new  order'  based 
upon  "unlimited  and  inrestricted  use  of 
armed  force,"  and  by  the  attack  upon  Greece. 

From  the  time  Hitler  and  his  associates 
came  Into  power  In  1933.  Germany  began  the 
feverish  construction  of  vast  armaments — 
accompanied  by  an  ace  imulating  array  of 
broken  promises  Contlrulng  his  testimony, 
Mr  Hull  said:  "After  employing  for  several 
nonths  in  the  Disarma  nent  Conference  in 
Geneva  tactics  which  hav?  since  become  a  dis- 
tinct pattern  of  German  policy — further  de- 
mands as  previous  ripm  inds  arc  m.et — Ger- 
many, in  October  1933,  rendered  impossible 
any  effective  inttrnationsl  aerfement  for  lim- 
itation Of  armaments  b,'  withdrawing  from 
the  Disarmament  Confi  rei.ce  There  then 
followed  nearly  6  years  during  which  Ger- 
many, having  determiru  d  upon  a  policy  of 
unlimited  conquest,  moved  inevitably  toward 


the  catastrophe  of  war"  The  entire  German 
economy  became  harnessed  to  belligerent 
prepmration  More  than  half  of  the  national 
Income  was  expended  for  military  purposes. 
Contemporaneously  occurred  a  series  of 
movements  for  strengthening  the  German 
strategic  position,  the  occupation  an  1  forti- 
fication of  the  Rhineland  In  direct  violation 
of  tl|e  Locarno  Treaty;  the  absorption  of 
Austria,  in  direct  violation  of  pledges  given 
by  Hitler  to  respect  its  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence; the  dismemberment  and  event- 
ual seizure  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  direct  con- 
travention of  the  most  solemn  assurances: 
the  annexation  of  Memel  Then  came,  in 
quick  succession,  beginning  2  years  ago,  the 
brutal  devastation  of  Poland,  and,  despite 
neutrality  on  their  part  scrupulously  ob- 
served, the  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Den- 
mark. Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 
bourg; the  defeat  cf  France,  with  augment- 
ing pressure  to  violate  the  armistice  agreed 
upon  with  that  country;  and  subsequently 
the  seizure  of  Rumania,  the  disruption  of 
Yugoslavia,  and  the  overthrow  of  Greece 
And  now.  in  climax,  a  treaty  notoriously  en- 
tered into  as  a  part  of  this  wild  plunge  into 
destiny  is  Itself  accorded  the  fruits  of  the 
same  contemptuous  attitude  and  Russia  be- 
comes the  scene  of  what  has  been  described 
as  the  greatest  battle  in  human  history 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record,  dare  anyone 
say  that  there  exists  no  danger  to  the  Ameri- 
can republics?  Replying  to  allegations  that, 
since  Germany  has  not  been  able  to  cross 
the  English  Channel,  Us  armed  forces  cannot 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Secretary  Hull  said: 

"German  forces  could  cross  the  channel  in 
an  hour's  time  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
^tain.  now  thoroughly  prepared  and  well 
armed,  is  fighting  every  hour  of  the  day  to 
prevent  that  crossing,  and  is  fortified  with 
every  known  device  to  repel  a  landing  The 
20  miles  of  water  between  continental  Europe 
and  Britain  are  under  British,  not  German, 
control  Were  Britain  defeated,  and  were 
she  to  lose  command  of  the  stas.  Germany 
could  easily  cross  the  Atlantic — especially 
the  South  Atlantic— unles.s  we  were  ready  and 
able  to  do  what  Bntain  is  doing  now  Were 
the  Atlantic  to  fall  into  German  control,  the 
Atlantic  wculd  offer  little  or  no  assurance 
of  security. 

"tJnder  these  conditions  our  national  se- 
curity would  require  the  continuous  devo- 
tion of  a  very  great  part  of  all  our  work  and 
wealth  for  defense  production,  prolonged 
universal  mU.tary  service  extremely  burden- 
some  taxation,  unending  vigilance  against 
enemies  within  our  borders,  and  complete 
involvement  in  power  diplomacy.  These 
would  be  the  necessities  of  a  condition  as 
exposed  as  ours  would  be  " 

That  Is  why.  throughcut  this  lengthening 
crisis  your  Government  by  twth  word  and 
deed  has  constantly  endeavored  to  stay  the 
hand  of  the  aggressor  and  to  encourage  the 
utilization  of  procedure  within  the  tKDunds 
of  law  and  order     It  continues  to  do  so. 

In  the  conduct  of  your  International  rela- 
tions it  has  directed  its  efforts  to  the  follow- 
ing objectives: 

••♦  •  •  (1)  Peace  and  security  for  the 
United  States  with  advocacy  of  peace  and 
limitation  and  reduction  of  armament  as 
universal  International  objectives;  (2)  sup- 
port of  law.  order.  Justice,  and  morality  and 
the  principle  of  nonintervention;  (3)  resto- 
ration and  cultivation  of  sound  economic 
methods  and  relations  based  on  equality  of 
treatment;  (4)  development  In  the  promo- 
tion of  these  objectives  of  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable measxire  of  international  cooperation; 
(5)  promotion  of  the  security,  solidarity,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 
In  proceeding  by  whatever  legitimate 
means  have  been  available  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objectives,  the  United 
States  has  not  turned  its  back  upon  pre-war 
peace  machinery  Only  this  morning  the  old 
system  of  treaties  for  the  advancement  of 
peace.    Inaugurated     by     Secretary    of     State 


William  Jennings  Bryan  prn^r  to  the  first 
World  War  was  coiifinned  by  tlie  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  treaties  between  tins  country 
and  three  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  Austr;il:a  Canada,  and 
New  Zealand 

We  cannot  tell  what  expenditure  of  cut 
strength  aiid  cur  sub--tanc^  v.  ill  be  required 
of  us  that  the  task  of  consolidm  ;:  p  l  ur  suftiy 
through  the  restoration  and  preset vation  of 
order  may  be  completed,  but  after  the  force 
of  the  aggressor  has  been  nut  by  ^upeIlor 
force  in  defense,  after  the  method  o!  uni- 
fication by  the  sword  has  breii  c  utlawed  and 
rendered  ridiculous  by  an  acl^!^.pli^h(*d  ur.i- 
flcatlon  through  InteMieence  v-e  shall  come 
to  realize  that  more  basic  than  tlie  power  of 
armed  might  is  the  power  of  persuadrd  ai  d 
convinced  collaboration  We  sh.:  U  then 
realize  the  essential  truth  of  Secretary  Hull's 
woids  with  which  he  addressed  on  Christmas 
Eve  1938  the  Eighth  International  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  at  Lima: 

"Tliere  are  those  who  think  tl^.e  world  is 
based  on  force.  Here,  within  tliU  continent 
we  can  confidently  deny  this  At  d  the  course 
cf  history  shows  that  noble  iders  and  spiritual 
forces  in  the  end  have  a  greater  triumph. 
Tonight,  especially,  we  can  Buy  this,  for  on 
this  night  nearly  2.000  years  age  there  was 
born  a  Son  of  God  who  deduced  force  and 
kingdoms  and  proclaimed  the  pieat  lessen  of  - 
universal  love  Without  force  Hi?  kingdom 
lives  today  after  a  lapse  of  19  cfiitunes  It 
is  the  principality  c!'  pence— the  peace  which 
we  here  hope  in  humble  mea>ure  to  help  to 
give  by  His  grace  to  the  continents  cf 
America," 

The  peace  that  we  hope  may  Ixr  given  to 
the  continents  cf  America  we  likewise  hope 
may  be  given  to  the  world  "We  ol  America." 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  "long  since 
learned  that  Intellectual  development  and 
moral  fitness  are  the  n,ost  poweilul  elements 
of  national  advancements  "  Ju-t  after 
Christmas.  1918.  statidlng  m  his  gmudfather'e 
chuich  at  Carlisle,  close  by  the  Scotch  border, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  country  fiom  which  so 
much  of  religiouH  inspiration  has  been 
brought  into  the  \  alley  of  Virginia.  Wilson 
uttered  his  belief  that  while  the  first  World 
War.  concluded  b>  the  armistice  of  a  few 
weeks  previous,  hid  "brouglit  the  nations 
temporarily  together  In  a  combination  of 
physical  force,  we  shall  now  be  drhwi.  totetht: 
in  a  combination  cf  moral  force  that  will  be 
irresistible, 

"It  is  moral  foro?  that  is  irresistible  It  is 
moral  force  as  much  as  physical  that  has 
defeated  the  effoi-t  to  sulxlue  the  world. 
Words  have  cut  a'-  deep  as  the  sword  Tlie 
knowledge  that  wrong  was  be.ng  attempted 
has  aroused  the  nations  They  have  gene  cut 
like  men  upon  a  crusade  No  other  cause 
could  have  drawn  so  many  nations  together 
They  knew  that  an  outlaw  was  abroad  who 
proposed  unspeakable  things  It  is  quiet 
places  like  this  all  over  the  world  that  tlie 
forces  accumulate  which  presently  will  over- 
bear any  attempt  to  accomplifh  evil  on  a 
large  scale.  Like  he  rivulet*  gathering  Into 
the  river  and  the  river  into  the  seas  there 
come  from  communities  like  this  st: earns  UvM 
fertilize  the  consciences  cf  men.  and  it  is  the 
conscience  of  the  world  that  we  are  trying  to 
place  upon  the  ttirone  which  cthtrs  wculd 
usurp  " 

May  It  net  be  that  from  quiet  places  luch 
as  Massanelta  Spring.^  whi  re  pati.cts  are  a'^- 
sembled  to  celebrate  "I  am  an  Ame'-ican  Day." 
patriots  who  have  learned  the  "stern  les-nns 
of  duty"  which  Wilson  learntd  from  his 
Carlisle  grandfather,  there  is  growing  irit- 
slst'bly  in  these  days  the  universal  pic  dee 
that  this  war  agiinst  force  b»  the  prlm<-.ry 
method  of  conducting  human  aHair?  shall  be 
wen  and  that  there  shall  be  estalJiiJied  and 
faithfully  maintained  an  order  of  human 
aflairs.that  is  ho'^nltable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life  by  hunian  begins  whose  p 'rsonal  worth. 
individual  dignity,  and  pursuit  of  bapplnew 
IS  the  foundation  cf  government. 
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For  the  Nation'i  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thuriday.  Augmt  14,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA 
EVENING   BULLETIN 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sp^'akfr.  undf'r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tho  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing cditcnal  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bur.etin  of  August  13,  1941: 

(From  the  Plr.iadelphia  Evening  Built-tm  vi 
Au^r.sl  13,  19411 

rOR   THI  NATION  S  SArrXY 

By  Ihr  narrow  margin  of  one  vote  the  Houf-o 
Of  Representatives  has  accepted  the  18-month 
extension  of  service  of  the  men  drafted  or 
otherwise  at  pre?-  nt  In  the  nrmtd  force*  of 
the  Cnitod  State? 

While  the  clo.senes.c  of  the  vote  give-  caiL-o 
for  anxiety  In  Its  evidence  that  the  gravity  of 
the  n.ttunal  emergency  is  not  appreciated  — 
or.  what  Is  worse  m  many  cases,  ignored  for 
reasi»us  of  su{'pi.s(cl  political  advantage— the 
e««'ntial  thing  Is  that  weakening  of  The 
armed  frrre^  -{  the  Nation  against  wl.;ch 
General  Marshall   warned    has   been    averted 

The  afinide  if  rhnse  who  resisted  ex'ei.- 
Flcn  i.s  irreconcDabie  with  'he  actii  n  of  Crn- 
grcss  Itself  In  voting  ccnscrlp'ion  and  pass'ng 
the  lend-lease  bill  It  cannot  logically  bo 
squared  with  tlie  manifest  intention  of  Con- 
gress tr  tax  the  American  people  as  th^  ha',  e 
never  l)e»"n  taxed  before  and  to  a-k  the 
country  tc  submit  to  economic  crntrol?  which 
can  be  Justifled  cnly  by  the  existence  of  a 
national    emereency    of     the    gravest    sort 

If  the  cruntrv  is  in  such  grave  peril  that 
such  measure  are  necessary  weakening  'if 
the  defensive  p<^wer  of  the  Nation's  arm.ed 
forces  throtigh  the  disruption  rf  Army  units 
which  the  withdrawr.l  of  so  many  men  fhss 
fall  Wi  u;d  bring  abt'ut  canni.  t  be  Justified 
Tlie  safefy  of  the  men  themselves  riem.ii.cls 
th.at  they  be  more  adequately  trained  for  tl-'.e 
task  which  thpv  may  tace 

The  country's  gratitude  Is  due  to  those  m 
Congress  who  by  their  votes  have  placed  the 
Natl  ns  safety  before  all  other  ccnsidera- 
tlor.s. 


International     Reform     Federation,    of 
Washington,  D.  C. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  a.s  follows: 

[News  letter  of  the  _  Interna'ional  Reform 
Federation,  Capitol  Hill.  'Wa  hlngton,  D  C. 
Advance  release  from  Prorrrss  Magazine 
for  September  1941  by  the  ed  'cr  Clinton  N. 
Howard  I 

Despite  the  htart-rendiiij,  appeals  for 
mercy  from  the  long  suflt  mg  people  of 
China,  and  the  prott.sts  of  re!  gicus  and  civic 
bc:dies  at  home,  the  slaughte  of  millions  In 
China,  and  the  bombing  of  undefended  cities, 
has  cijntinueci  for  4  yenrs  with  the  aid  and 
cocpera-iou  of  the  Roc-cvclt  administration 
until  the  h.inds  of  Uncle  Sa  n  are  red  with 
the   blood  of   its  victin-.,- 

But  for  American  supplif; 
steel,  Copper,  gasoline.  p.".r:' 
pl.i.ie    accesscrit s.    and    ir.ae;. 


Chir.a    wruk!    iiuve    endfc 


The  Crime  Against  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF   K.ANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VU: 


Thursday.  August  14,  1941 


NEMO'S  LETTER  OF  THE  INTERNATION.\L 
REFORM  FEDERATION,  CAPITOL  HILL 
WASHINGTON.  D  C. 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
under  leave  t»  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoflo,  I  include  a  news  letter  of  the 


cf  scrap  Iron, 
iini.  bomblng- 
i.cry,  the  war 
In   victory   for 

the    invaded    ceuntry    at    lea-t    2    years    ago. 

At  lea.-t  Japan  cc  u'.d  not  have  continued  the 

slaukih'er   -Aithcu:   cur  hflp. 

UNRE.'iTRICTED    DL-jOI  ATIO.V 

Mndanie  Chiant:  Kai-Shek  aec:,.rtd  at  that 
t.n.e.  "We  can  v  ir.  th>j  war  ag,,inst  Japan, 
but  w"  cannot  win  a  war  asiiii^t  Japan  and 
America  at  the  same  time  In  a  scathing 
article  m  Liberty  M.i^azmt.  December  21. 
1^40.  she  pointed  cut  t;iat  her  unarmed  and 
defensele.'s  pet  pie  weie  mowed  down  In 
their  million.s  by  the  most  feroclcu.s  and  in- 
humane type  of  warfare  that  had  even  been 
let  loose  upon  human  being:;  m  unrestricted 
cif  '-elation   " 

AMERICAN        GVARANTIFS 

Speak. ng  of  i:;:ei  narinnal  covenants,  guar- 
anties tf  terriurial  mtterity  and  the  open- 
door  pollcv  to  whicli  the  United  States  Is  a 
sicri.afory 'ht  continues  "Trestles  agreement.?, 
and  understandme"^  have  gone  with  the  wind 
cf  self-interest  and  so  far  a.<=  we  of  China  are 
concerned.  w.e  have  been  virtually  abandoned, 
and  even  victimized  by  those  whom  we  had 
been  taueht  we  cculd  retard  with  im.'haken 
ctnfidence  as  ctir  friet^ids  •  •  •  To  our 
people  It  i.s  unutterahiv  sad  that  for  three 
weniy  heartbroken  years  cf  heroic  resistance 
v."  l:r>vt  been  left  \vuh..ut  help  to  combat  a 
snv:i?e  at:gres«i  r  in  a  war  which  is  not  ours 
a'.or.e   but  whu'l;  is  that  of  all  democracies." 

THE    GOOD   SAM.\RITAN 

Not  cnly  did  China  receive  no  help  "but  the 
American  Gcvernni  nt  threatened  its  tech- 
nical mstructi^rs  working  with  the  Chinese 
Air  F.Tce  ^..th  loss  cf  citizenship  •  •  • 
The  American  Governmeiit  ordered  airplanes 
boiu'r.t  by  China  before  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities, to  Ix-  remcvtd  from  an  American 
s:e--.nier  th-  n  .it  a  p-ort  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  siatts  •  •  •  America  amassed 
pr;  Sts  by  selling  to  J.ipan  the  necessities  cf 
w.u'.are  Eit^liT'j  percent  cf  Japan's  war  sup- 
pi, ts  and  95  percent  of  the  aviation  gasoline 
v.l'.:c\'.  was  used  bv  Japan  In  her  ruthless 
bombing  cami  irom  America.  •  •  •  China 
will  remember  never  to  believe  in  any  Inter- 
national promises,  no  matter  hew  many  im- 
poMnt;  sfals  adern  tiie  d(  cuments.  •  •  • 
CLina  was  stran^ied  *c  death  by  an  eccnonilc 
n^xs-e  fa-hicned  out  cf  Brit:-h  appeasen.ent, 
.Ameiicar.  profiteering,  and  French  fear. 
•  •  •  The  dem.ocracies  Lave  sewn  the 
wii.t:  ..nj  ft:e  n  .v  reaping  the  remorseless 
.villi.  .Vint! 

DEAF.    DUMB,    AND    BLIND 

Tills  was  wTitTcn  8  mrnih-  age.  but  to  all 
of  these  appeals,  at  h(  me  and  from  China, 
the  President  turned  a  dea:  ear  He  has 
niit   deigned   fo   offer   any   palliatien   or   ex- 

I    planatien    to    the    appeals   cf   church   bodies. 

'  Federati(m  cf  Churches  patratic  ciganlza- 
ticns,  and  organizatu  ns  like  the  Interna- 
tional  Reform,  Federation,  which  has  m.aln- 
talned  a  mission  in  opposition  tc  the  culti- 
vation and  sale  of  opium  In  China  fcr  12 
years,  with  a  resident  foreign  secretary  who 
was    decorated   by   Sun    Yat    Sen,    the    Hist 


Picsident  of  the  Republic,  for  the  success  of 
our  campaign  in  China. 

One  protett  was  recognized  by  our  very 
able  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull, 
which  stated  that  any  embargo  Imposed 
against  Japan  would  have  to  operate  like- 
wise against  China,  at  a  time  when  Japan 
had  closed  «very  port  of  entry  into  China, 
and  the  paltry  $25,000,000  American  credit 
voted  China,  provided  that  no  part  of  It  was 
to  be  used  fdr  military  defense  against  Japan 
It  was  an  extension  of  credit  for  domestic 
purchases  10  the  United  States,  while  we 
were  selling  Japan  military  supplies  to  be 
used  against  China  without  condition  or 
limitation. 

El«IBARGO    AGAINST    CHINA 

One  other  protest  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent brougtjt  an  acknowledgment  sidestep- 
■  ping  the  issue  by  stating  that  no  action 
could  be  taken  in  Im.posing  an  embargo 
against  such  shipments  to  Japan  without 
congression^  legislation.  Why  then  an  em- 
bargo agai«st  the  purchase  of  defensive 
weapons  wi<h  the  credit  advanced  to  China? 
Why  then  flhis  sudden  embargo  now  placed 
against  shipments  of  oil  to  Japan?  Similar 
action  coul<l  have  been  taken  at  any  time 
since  this  undeclared  war  began,  without 
waiting  to  lock  the  stable  after  the  horse 
was  stolen 

The  Presttlent  has  allowed  Japan  to  strip 
this  country  of  scrap  iron,  steel,  and  oil  for 
her  undeclired  war  to  bring  China  to  her 
knees,  or  bomb  her  out  of  existence,  until 
we  find  ourlelves  In  the  pot-and-pan  stage  of 
mendicant  fiations.  with  black-outs  from  7 
p.  m.  to  7  la  m  ,  gasless  Sundays,  rationed 
gasoline,  an^  an  announced  shortage  of  scrap 
iron  and  st^l  that  will  send  Junkman  Harold 
Ickes  into  tie  garret  anolftiellar  of  every  home 
and  the  dt|mp  of  every  town  and  city  If 
this  is  cur  Jraglc  situation  while  we  are  still 
at  peace,  wttat  will  it  be  If  we  become  actively 
Involved  in  |  a  world  war? 

'ARMING   OtJH    ENEMIES 

Why  sho<ild  this  country,  at  peace  for  a 
quarter  of  h  century,  be  short  on  raw  ma- 
terial to  prepare  her  for  a  defensive  war? 
Because  thaadmlnii'.ration  has  certified  it  tor 
shipment  to  foreign  countries  principally 
Japan,  for  tise  In  her  war  against  China  In 
the  5  yeairs  1935-40  there  was  shipped 
from  the  Cnited  States  16,473000  tons  of 
scrap  iron  find  steel  of  which  8,387,700  tons. 
51  percent,  went  to  Japan  against  16  percent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  every  ton  of  which  la 
now  sorely  needed  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  possibly  In  a  war  with  Jepan, 
threatened  ifor  the  last  2  years. 

UNITE^  STATES  NOW  IMPORTING  SCRAP 

The  shortage  Is  so  great  that  the  Beihlehem 
Steel  Corpni-atlon,  which  requires  300,000  tons 
of  scrap  p^r  month  to  Qll  the  Government 
defense  orcjers  Is  now  obliged  to  Import  scrap 
from  Mexl^,  Cuba,  and  South  America  at  a 
price  above!  that  paid  by  Japan,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Eugene  G  Grace,  president 
of  the  Betl^lehem  Steel  Corporation,  who  fur- 
ther states^  "It  will  require  from  1  to  2  yeais 
to  overcon|e  the  scrap  shortage  due  to  the 
heavy  rate  cf  exports  ovef  the  last  5  years." 
A  Nation-viide  drive  fcr  the  ccllectlcn  of  iron 
and  steel  s<rap,  similar  to  the  recent  drive  fcr 
scrap  aluminum,  is  expected  to  begin  in  Au- 
gust, with  Another  to  follow  for  copper  as  the 
result  cf  Jppan  obtaining  90  percent  of  her 
total  impcftations  from  the  Cnited  States. 

SUBVERSIVE    ACTION 

These  a(*s  of  sedition  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  "come  very  near  the  line  of 
subversive  action,  if  not  treason,'  as  Secre- 
tary StinlEon  charged  against  Senator 
Wheeler  ^hen  three  cf  his  pest  cards  against 
war  inadvertently  reached  selectees  by  for- 
ward to  the  camps. 

The  President  now  gives  as  his  excuse  for 
this  Indeflrnte  delay  in  placing  an  embargo 
upon  oil  Shipments  to  Japan  his  desire  to 
keep  Japau  out  of  French  Indo-China  and  lh9 
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oil  and  rubber  resources  .f  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Well,  despite  his  appeasement  policy, 
Japan  is  there  without  i  sk.ng  his  leave — 
There  with  a  full  mlUtaiy,  naval,  and  air 
equipment,  with  40,000  armed  men.  within 
striking  distance  cf  the  ^■etherIands  Indies. 
Singapore,  and  the  Phlllp;)ines,  with  Hawaii 
and  the  Panama  Canal  In  the  offing,  in  the 
prospective  battle  of  the  I'acific 

After  4  years  cf  sparring  with  tha  Yellow 
Peru,  the  President  makes  a  feeble  confession 
and  gc<?s  down  for  the  coiait  The  President 
has  been  wasting  Amencai  substance  m  not- 
ctos  living  and  find?  hlms<  11  in  the  far  coun- 
try eating  husks  out  of  the  yellow  man's  hand. 

After  4  years'  dependen:e  on  its  American 
arsenal,  on  July  30  Japan  sends  another 
bcmbing  fleet  of  130  planes,  probably  made 
from  American  scrap  and  propelled  by  Amer- 
ican gasoline,  to  blast  what  remains  of 
Chungking,  and  takes  a  poi  shot  at  the  Amer- 
ican gunboat  Tutuila.  at  anchor  on  the  op- 
posite side  cf  the  Yangtze  River,  as  a  warning 
to  America  to  keep  her  tands  off  of  French 
Indo-China  and  the  oil,  i-ubber.  and  tin  re- 
sources of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

"A    CLOSED    INCIDENT '-  -LIKE      "PANAT" 

True  to  form,  the  yelljw  man  ap<Dlogizes 
and  explains  it  was  a  foul  hit.  And  foul  it 
was.  The  whole  seamy  ftorj  is  the  foulest 
ch.ipter  that  has  been  written  since  the  cut- 
break  of  the  war.  Not  against  Japan,  an 
acknowledged  enemy,  but  agair,£t  China,  a 
country  to  whom  we  hfve  constantly  pro- 
claimed ourselves  to  be  a  p  rotector  and  friend. 
As  foul  as  anything  done  by  Hitler  in  Poland, 
Holland,  and  France,  or  Mussolini  In  Greece 
or  Ethiopia,  because  thej  proclaimed  them- 
selves enemies  while  we  tave  constantly  pro- 
claimed our  good-neighbor  policy  toward 
China  Wc  talked  alxiut  '  the  more  abundant 
life"  and  supplied  the  weapons  for  Japan  to 
Impose  rpon  them  the  most  abundant  death 
suffered  by  any  nation  in  history. 

TESTIMONT    OF    /  MERICANS 

Jullaii  Arnold,  for  mai  y  years  a  commer- 
cial attache  li  the  Par  Mast,  quoted  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  Static  Senate,  said:  'If 
one  were  tc  follow  the  Japanese  armies  In 
Chins  and  witnessed  all  tlie  American  mecha- 
nized equipment,  he  migat  think,  except  for 
the  personnel,  that  he  WhS  following  the 
American  armies  Dr  Walter  A  Judd,  the 
American  medical  mlssioaery.  says  that  half 
the  graves  in  China  could  be  labeled  "Made  In 
America."  Thus  this  iidminlstration  has 
continued  Us  heartless,  soulless,  brainless, 
criminal  policy  since  the  war  against  China 
began  until  this  day 

Well  u I. gilt  our  Lord  ask,  "Which  now 
thinkest  thou  was  neigh'ior  to  him  that  fell 
among  the  thieves'"  Our  good-neighbor 
proclamations  are  "as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tmkling  cymbal." 

ADDING   INSULT  TO  INJUKT 

The  excuse  of  the  President  only  adds  In- 
sult to  injury.  Employing  the  same  kind  of 
logic,  he  shruld  have  bten  supplying  Hitler 
with  gasoline  on  the  ground  that  If  he  did 
not  do  BO  It  would  drive  Hitler  through  the 
Balkans  to  appropriate  the  oil  fields  of  Ru- 
mania and  Iraq.  The  two  are  analogous. 
And  while  the  President  has  been  sacriflcing 
our  oil  supplies  to  keep  Japan  out  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  as  he  iays.  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  whose 
government  Is  now  headtiuartered  In  London. 
made  a  1940  treaty  with  Japan  to  supply  her 
w.th  1.800.000  tons  of  oil  p)er  year.  Uiple  the 
shipment  going  to  Japan  previous  to  1940 — 
enough  to  fuel  Japan's  entire  fleet,  and  m,uch 
01  Its  army,  supplied  by  England's  ally  to 
Japan. 

And  to  protect  this  oil  supply,  and  keep  It 
cut  of  the  hands  of  Jipan,  the  Presldtnt 
has  continued  to  deplete  the  American  oil 
reserves  by  keeping  up  our  shipments  to 
Japan.  With  the  result  as  stated  by  Secie-- 
tary  of  the  Navy  Knox.  "Japan  has  built  up 
a  war  reserve  of  oil  sufficient  for  1  tc  2  years 
of  naval  and  military  reijuirements." 
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I.'  we  gc  'c  «  '.r  v>.-r.  Japan  n'w  en. v  ■  li 
spaik  away  E5  stauc  by  Premier  K  iicye  she 
will  flight  us  with  American  scrap  and  oil. 

Ccnuast  the  basis  for  the  charge  of  sub- 
versive action  if  net  treason,  made  against  a 
Senator  with  this  diversion  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  country  by  the  administration 
on  the  threshhold  of  war 

"LET'S  LOOK  AT  THE    RECORD" 

The  facts  Justify  the  implication  a  thou- 
sandfcld  more  than  the  castlgation  of  Sen- 
ator WnEELEH  for  his  post -card  campaign 
for  peace.  The  administration  hiis  previously 
led  the  country  tc  believe  that  an  embargo 
had  been  placed  against  shipments  of  Ameri- 
can  gasoline  to   Japan. 

On  September  26.  the  fatal  day  when  the 
alliance  of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  aimed 
at  the  United  States  was  ofBclally  proclaimed, 
otir  procrastinating  President  employed  a 
power  which  his  department  chiefs  denied 
he  possessed  and  put  a  ban  up>on  gasoline  to 
Japan  Later  it  was  discovered  that  these 
shipments  were  not  cnly  cchtlnued,  but  in- 
creased and  OfBclally  certified  by  cur  De- 
partment of  State.  Not  a  single  order  is 
knowTi  to  have  been  rejected  under  this 
moral   embargo   plan 

The  experts  for  March  1941  Included  306  - 
306  barrels  of  motor  fuel.  103  372  barrels  cf 
aviation  gas.  244  633  barrels  of  gas.  oil,  and 
distillates,  82.325  barrels  of  residual  fuel, 
84.207  barrels  of  lubricating  oU.  So  It  has 
been  going  month  after  month  since  the 
moral  embargo  of  September  1940  was  an- 
nounced. 

ALWATS    »  N    F  ^    TT  :  •     N 

Since  that  time  another  embargo  was  de- 
clared against  all  shipments  cf  oil  to  Japan, 
"except  from  Gulf  and  I*acific  coast  points." 
This  was  when  we  began  to  feel  tiie  shortage 
of  gasoline  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Instead 
of  shipping  the  surplus  supply  from  the  Gulf 
ports  In  the  50.000  oil  cars  said  to  be  available 
for  use  to  relieve  the  shortage  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  shipments  to  Japan  have  continued  up 
to  thl."^  present  date 

A    MORAL    BLACK -OLT 

Secretary  Ickes,  'petrol  peddler  for  de- 
fense." now  estimates  "Japan  is  importing 
60  000  to  70.000  barrels  of  oil  dally  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  "  The  last 
embargo  applies  only  to  such  shipments  of 
oil  as  are  not  sanctioned  or  licensed  by  the 
Government  But  this  did  not  operate  as  a 
restriction  but  resulted  in  an  increase  for 
1940  as  compared  with  1939  For  the  first 
6  months  of  1941  the  oil  shipments  with  "of- 
ficial sanction."  have  averaged  $4,000,000  per 
month,  all  of  which  has  been  used  or  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  to  bomb  the  civilian  pcpu- 
lation,  massacre  old  men.  kill  women  and 
children,  and  burn  alive  the  babies  of  China, 
or  fight  the  United  States 

This  policy  of  appeasement  has  proven  a 
failure  for  the  last  4  years  and  will  for  the 
next  4  years,  should  the  war  continue  that 
long.  It  has  not  and  will  not  restrain  Japan 
from  carrying  cut  her  plans  to  establish  her 
[  reater  Asia  empire  Japan's  occupation  cf 
French  Indo-China  in  heralded  by  the  official 
Japanese  press  as  "the  greatest  victory  and 
most  splendid  achievement  of  our  history, 
•  •  •  We  are  prepared  to  defend  our  life- 
line to  the  last,  as  America  and  Britain  are 
supposed  to  be  prepared  to  defend  theirs  to 
the  last."  This  is  the  challenge  of  Japan  to 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

JAPANS    OBJECTIVE 

No  military-minded  man  on  three  conti- 
nents was  surprised  at  this  move  by  Japan 
except  the  Commander  in  Chief  cf  the  Amer- 
ican Army  and  Navy,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  The  late  Senator  Sheppard, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, saw  it  coming  ai.d  confidentially 
predicted  It  a  year  ago.  li  is  no  betrayal  of 
confidence  now  thut  Japan  Is  on  the  march, 
and  the  President  has  acknowledged  It. 

It  was  the  undeclared  objective  of  Japan 
In  every  movement  she  has  made  since  the 


ai.i.exstion  cf  Manchu'ift  Ir  ci  cnre'^  by  the 
in\aslon  of  Ch;:.«i  proper  f  ::c-i»ed  by  the 
seizure  cf  the  coastal  Islands  ;■.  rts  c'.  entry 
Formc.sa  and  Halni.n,  and  c;.ir..<5xed  l^y  the 
occupation  of  Saigon,  the  c  asal  th.-e  cf 
French  Indochina,  with  hti  c^vetcus  fv.» 
on  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  her  next  objec- 
tive which  any  in  ■  •;  -  i.mded  man  cculd 
have  foreseen  2  y  ..  v  ;  .,  ar.d  prevented 
entirely  if  Amerlc*u  military  supplies  had 
been  cut  off 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  American  people 
will  escape  the  merited  punishment  cf  this 
sliort -sighted  pol.cy  of  the  administration 
and  the  Chines«  massacie  by  the  bl  xdv 
hands  cf  Uncle  Sam. 

We  have  found  no  pleasure  In  telling  the 
story  again,  but  since  every  other  public  man 
Is  to  be  held  up  to  public  scorn  at   ;  rrd 

with  "subversive  activity  against  ;)  «  'l  :  :  e^i 
States.  If  not  treiiscn."  for  exercising  the 
right  of  petition  and  free  speecli.  then  the 
administration  mu.st  be  held  tc  S  strict  ac- 
countability fcr  surrendering  the  military 
resources  of  the  country  to  Its  potential 
enemies. 

BEAM    AND    MOTK 

One  million  post  cards  mailed  to  American 
citizens,  with  no  af.empt  at  concealment,  and 
open  to  the  knowledge  cf  every  postmaster 
and  mail  carrier  in  the  country,  Is  a  miiiion 
times  less  subversive  and  treasonable,  than 
10,000,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  »400.000.000 
worth  of  American  gasoline,  pctrcleum  and 
military  supplies,  scld  under  ccv\r  rf  Ci.\- 
ernment  license  to  our  potential  enemy  t  be 
used  to  complete  the  destruction  bf  Ch;n,.  ^r 
begin  the  de*' ruction  o!  the  United  Stitts. 

EXTR.\      r-\TK\       f.XTKA' 

Since  the  above  art;.  •  vk  .is  written  tlie 
President  has  taken  suinin.i:\  actJeri  against 
Japan,  with  the  approval  and  acci;.::n  .t  the 
entire  Nation.  In  retaliation  f .  i  tnt  tntrv  vt 
Japau  into  French  Indociilna  ii.e  1. e.-.oent 
ha*  Issued  an  order,  exercitlug  tLe  p.  wtr 
under  the  Constitution  which  he  has  a:w.i\s 
possessed,  of  free?  np  all  Japanese  a«^sf>t5  in 
the  United  States  and  placing  (anothcn  em- 
bargo upon  all  petroleum  pre>ducts  from  the 
United  States  It  also  puts  an  tnd  tr  -he 
•  100,000,001  '-  ,K  p'.irchascs  from  Jip.i:.  bv  the 
United  States-,  winch  is  abcUt  B».  percent  cf 
her  entire  silk  indtistry  As  sta"ta  j  r-  v;ously, 
her  trade  In  this  country  in  gold  credits  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years  amounted  tc  over  $450,- 
000  000. 

If  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch  Indies  Join 
tlie  United  Slates  in  this  new  embargo,  as  is 
now  indicated.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  Japan 
can  recover  from  the  blew,  unless  It  comes  too 
late  to  stop  her  military  progress  heycnd 
Indochina,  and  there  are  no  leaks  provided 
In  the  order  of  the  President  fc:r  shipment 
by  sjjecial  licenses,  as  heretofore 

Tlie  lon^  hoped  for  actun  has  at  last  tjet  n 
taken,  which  we  pray  will  bring  new  h-  pe 
to  shattered  China  and  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  President  is  to  fce  thanked, 
despite  the  delay  and  all  Amerloa  will  close 
ranks  to  stand  by  the  action  ii  defense  of 
Justice  for  China  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  cf  America.  i 


Let  Us   Keep  Faith  With  Young  America 


EXTENSION    CF   HLM.\KKS 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF   lew* 
IN  THE  HOrPE  OF   HFPHF'^ENTATIVFS 


Tiitida;    Ahcu^t  12   1^41 


Mr.  TALLE      Mr    ei;i:aker,   yesterday 
was  a  solemn  orcaixn  m  t^.'.s  Chamber, 
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A  depart*  d  MeiTib'T  \va>  beautifully  ar.cl 
appiopnalcly  tul  kiz^  d  His  virtu  vs  were 
Ihnsf'  of  a  irur  Americar..  I  join  with 
his  friends  m  sayir.;?:  "Wrll  done,  ihou 
good  and  fai'i-.ful  servant." 

Th:.s  Ls  an-  'her  solemn  hour  We  h.ive 
met  'o  c(/n.-:'.'^r  a  prop;?.!!  whch  afTects 
:h^■  Iive.«  c.t  cw:  ycung  perple  We  have 
met  to  dic:dc  wh;lh' r  faith  shall  be  kept 
u,*h  vnui:2  .ArTciiru,  Thf  priipo>al  ha-i 
it.s  T'')jis  in  'iv  frailty  of  liumrm  natu: -^ 
and  c  n  bc'  d  fended  only  on  the  ground 
that  "All  th.  vvi^ys  cf  a  n'an  are  cl^  an 
in  hi.<  own  e;, es.  ' 

In  the  o:6  copybook-  used  m  th,-  iit'lc 
country  scr.n:.ibiC':.<'^'  avc.iV  bick  m  th-e 
hcr.se-and-bus.'v  da».  -ome  cem.s  cf  truih 
vi-pic  •;  t  IG!  b>i>.s  and  gnis  to  copy  a.  they 
ieained  the  now  almo:^t  forgotten  art  of 
eood  p'M^.man.-hip  Here  are  .some  of 
th^m  from  tlie  pt'n  of  B'-njamm  Franklm: 


■:p 


A  p'-  n!:v  ^ 
Hf  who  tf' 


(  tl 


-t)«  rrf 


V  cirr.t  cl 


The  shad".-;  of  the?:-  friends  of  my 
Childhood  days  are  still  with  me,  and  that 
is  why  I  have  so  often  been  amazed  and 
astounded  at  the  proposals  which  have 
come  b.'fc-e  the  Congress  durins  the  past 
8  y.ais.  More  is  the  p:ty  that  so  many 
of  them  have  bi-i-n  enacted  into  law. 

Mr  Sp-aker.  there  is  something  vital 
and  fundamental  at  stake  in  this  Is^ue. 
It  t(^uches  the  m.oral  fiber,  the  ve:y  char- 
acter of  the  American  people.  It  is  an 
i>sue  which  involves  the  pood  name  of 
the  United  States,  That  is  why  I  voice 
my  cratifude  to  our  able  and  esteemed 
Spcak'^r  for  lus  frank  and  clear-cut  state- 
m.ent  quoted  m  the  Washington  Pest  un- 
der date  of  Jv:!y  10,  1941: 

Wp  h.ne  made  a  contract  with  selectees 
th.t  they  ?r:iy  in  the  service  for  only  1  year 
•  •  •  I  am  deftnltely  net  in  favor  of 
amending  tlie  law  to  require  their  retention 
en  iiftive  duTv  after  their  1-year  terra  has 
boen  served 

When  c;ur  Nation  was  born  and  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  were  united  under  the 
Constitution,  faith  was  kept  wiih  the 
creditors  who  had  claims  against  the  sev- 
eral parts  then  welded  into  the  Union. 
That  was  honesty:  that  was  wi.se  finance; 
that  was  statesmanship.  The  American 
people  have  never  had  cccasion  to  recret 
it.  The  Nation's  credit  spranc  into  life. 
Confidence  was  establi  hed.  Faith  had 
been  ktp:. 

Slia'l  u'e  today,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  be  less  faithful  in  a  matter  which 
touches  the  lives  of  cur  ycung  people? 
I  pray  you.  let  not  the  good  name  cf  the 
Uniti-d  States  be  tarnished. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  among  these  old- 
fashioned  people  who  believe  that  a  gcv- 
ernn:cn'.  like  an  individual,  will  be  better 
ofT  by  keeping  its  word  than  by  breaking 
It.  For  8  :,ears  promises  have  been 
broken.  The  breaking  of  promises  has 
cost  our  people  much  muncy;  it  has  up- 
set our  economy:  it  has  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed our  Republic  There  is  but  one 
hope  left  now — good  faith  among  men. 

Over  the  portals  to  his  Inferno  Dante 
inscr!b«r-d  the  words.  "Leave  hope  behind, 
all  ye  who  enter  here."  Let  us  not 
promise  our  young  men  that  they  shall 
get  their  jobs  back  after  1  year  of  mili- 
tary training,  and  then  proceed  to  de- 
stroy our  economy  so  that  there  will  be 


no  jobs  for  them  when  they  return  Let 
us  not  promise  them  a  definite  term  of 
service  and  then  proceed  to  make  that 
t^rm.  indefinite  Good  faith,  m.y' coun- 
trymen, is  the  fciir.daiion  st-rne  cf  civi- 
lized society. 

What  is  the  puipose  cf  it  ?:.:'^  Are  we 
preparing  for  another  A  E  F.?  Are  we 
emibarkmg  tipcn  a  crusadt  to  press  down 
upon  the  brow  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  the  so-ca'.Ied  "I'-ur  fie'^-doms," 
whether  tht-y  want  th^.m  or  not?  Is 
there  to  be  another  unkno'.vn  soldier  so 
scHT^n'^ 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  be?  leave  to  quote  from 
m-^'m.ory  a  few  Uncs  from  the  poem.  The 
Unknown  Soldier,  by  Carl  Sandburg: 

Aru!  'K.J  today  we  lay  h.'.n  away. 
Thv  bey  n   body  kruAvs  rlie  name  cf. 
The  buck  pr;va'..v  'hp  Vv.'a:.   "■::  ?  ".f'.:   : 
The   di;uehbi:y  wi^  )  cii.^  ur:::- r  ^r  .  u:   -. 
Bcc.iUie   tlipy    t  ;..d   h:m  T  :j — tl-..ii  i  him! 

Is  that  the  purpo.se?  Shall  the  drUL:h- 
bcy  bt?  told  to  d.g  under  and  aie  as  a 
victim  of  another  criisad*:'  into  far 
countries? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Singapore  is  not  a  su')urb 
of  San  Diego  and  it  is  still  a  long  way 
to  Tipperary.  Our  young  people  are  not 
craven  or  cowardly.  Th.cy  are  as  patri- 
otic, as  courageous,  and  as  ready  to  de- 
fend their  country  as  were  the  farmers 
who  fought  by  the  rude  bridge  that 
arched  the  flood  in  colonial  Massachu- 
setts. But  like  those  embattled  farmers, 
their  hearts  are  not  in  foreign  lands. 
They  are  right  here,  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  And  that  is  as  it  should 
be. 


Amerca's  Protection  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  TVTE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENT.\TIV 


Tuesday,  August  12,  19 il 


Mr.  CLUETT.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  House  is  divided  on 
the  principles  involved  in  House  Jiijnt 
Resolution  222.  Although  the  measure 
as  amended  has  pa.-sed,  an  impression 
must  be  left  with  the  Am.encan  people 
that  the  vote  was  not  decisive  and  that 
unity,  which  the  country  is  so  earnestly 
demandinc.  has  not  been  found  in  the 
Hall:>  of  Congress.  It  is  not  now  too  late 
to  have  that  unity  and  a  tolerance  for 
the  opinions  of  those  opposed  to  our 
views,  which  will  brine  us  rlcser  together 
in  an  effort  for  our  cominon  purpose.  In 
the  heat  of  debate  so  m.any  statements 
are  made  which  I  wish  m.icht  be  struck 
from  the  Record.  Our  differences  are 
not.  and  must  not  be.  insurmountable. 
The  fact  of  such  a  sharp  division  bef.vei-n 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Rep:e- 
sentatives  must  call  for  a  sharp  protest 
and  inquiry  into  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
protestations  from  each  side  of  the  ais'.e 
that  this  was  not  a  partisan  m.atter.  w  > 
find  only  20  Republicans  voting  for  th? 
bill.    I  still  claim  that  this  bill  and  all 


its  wide  implications  are  not  partisan 
matters  az*J  that  the  vote  recorded  will 
not  bring  ebeer  to  our  men  in  uniform 
nor  to  our  people  generally  becau.se  of  its 
indecisiventss  and  partisan  aspects. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  economist 
or  expert  an  army  or  naval  afifair.s,  or  a 
diplomat,  tip  form  some  judgment  on  the 
course  of  olir  national  and  international 
path;  and  &s  a  Member  of  this  Congress 
I  feel,  as  every  Member  must  feel,  an  ob- 
ligation and  solemn  duty  to  express  him- 
self on  th^se  problems.    The  times  are 
too  serious  to  quibble  over  the  dots  and 
dashes    of.  parliamentary    debate.    Lit- 
erally houiis  are  wasted  in  unfair  attack 
and      meaningless      argument.     Today 
every    houj-    and   every    minute    of    the 
day  may  tnean   the  loss  of  a  precious 
advantage  in  our  defense  effort.    I  have 
weighed  in  my  own  mind,  as  all  of  you 
h^-e.  the  eividence  of  the  press,  the  radio, 
the  spoken  word,  to  determine  at  this 
very  dark  liour  what  is  best  for  America. 
We  can  be  certain  that  we  are  not 
spending  billions  and  arming  and  train- 
ing a  million  and  a  half  men  just  for  fun. 
I  am  in  faVor  thus  far  of  the  President's 
foreign  policy,  as  I  have  been  unalterably 
opposed  to  most  of  the  New  Deal.    We 
can  continue  our  opF>osition  to  these  poli- 
cies, but  let  us  not  tie  those  problems  to 
the  far  more  dangerous  ones  of  foreign 
policy  and  our  efforts  for  national  de- 
fense.    StM;h  an  attitude  is  useless  and 
unpatriotic.    It    is   without    doubt   true 
that  jgO  percent  of  our  people  wish  to 
keep  out  of  war.    We  can  all  say  "Amen" 
to  that,  but  to  withdraw  our  aid  and  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  a  com- 
plete German   victory   over  the  entire 
Continent  of  Europe  is  cowardly  and  un- 
thinkable.   We   must  take   the   risk  of 
involvemett.    We  do  not  want  and  there 
is  no  present  need  of  another  A,  E.  F. 
The  possibility  of  some  land  and  naval 
forces  at  fcome  strategic  points  may  be 
a    necessity.     Let    us    stop    the    cry    of 
whether  Iceland  is  on  the  twentieth  de- 
gree or  the  twenty-first  and  a  half  degree 
of  longitude.    It  is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant pert  if  we  are  to  help  win  the 
battle  of  the  Atlantic  and  get  supplies 
to   Britain.    Who   can   decide   best   the 
location  of  these  critical  bases  bi ;  our 
Army  and  Navy  experts. 

This  war  will  not  be  won  if  this  Na- 
tion is  unwilling  to  assume  risks.  We 
have  done  so  for  a  year.  How  loud  a  cry 
was  raised  when  destroyers  were  or- 
dered ovetseas.  How  big  a  rumpus  was 
raised  at  cur  allowing  the  repair  cf 
friendly  vessels  in  our  harbors.  Hew 
loud  was  and  is  the  protest  against  fleets 
of  bcmbets  rushing  each  day  across  the 
Atlantic,  some  reported  carrying  explo- 
sives. Horw  disturbing  to  the  isolation- 
ists the  fleets  of  patrol  vessels  engaged 
in  a  most  dangerous  mission  in  guarding 
our  sea  lanes.  Let  us  argue  and  delay 
all  aspects  of  international  law  and  the 
rights  of  Congress,  and  then  send  Hitler 
a  blueprint  of  our  intended  operations. 
If  we  are  to  have  this  much-wanteQ 
unity,  let  us  stop  this  criticism  of  the 
President,  of  every  step  he  takes.  I  can- 
not and  will  not  believe  he  nor  any  true 
Am  rican  would  deliberately  take  us  into 
v..t:  unless  ev:r>  other  mean.;  of  protect- 
ing America  were  exhatisted.  I  am  un- 
willi.-g  now  and  have  be^en  unwilling  to 
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follow  the  advice  cf  ex-air  colonels,  rabid  l 
and  politically  minded  Senators,  of 
groups  of  Republican  have-beens  in  de- 
termining my  opinions  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  I  have  voted  tor  the  lend- 
lease  bill  and  all  appropnations  in  aid 
of  national  defense  because  I  wanted  this 
Nation  and  those  fighting  for  us  to  be  so 
strong  that  no  nation  or  group  cf  nations 
could  overcome  us.  That  record  is  clear, 
and  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep-  I 
resent  has  with  remarkably  few  excep- 
tions approved  of  my  position. 

Does  it  not  .sugge.'^t  itself  that  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion strong,  a  thrifty,  intelligent  patri- 
otic community  of  men  and  women,  are 
not  unaware  of  the  critical  times  we  are 
passing  through,  but  that  they  have  con- 
fidence in  tho.-^e  who  are  directing  them 
from  the  high  offices  to  which  they  have 
been  chosen,  and  have  not  shown  by  word 
or  letter  that  they  du'^approve  the  policies 
of  this  administration  in  its  conduct  cf 
foreign  affairs,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  act 
with  that   assumption. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  our  people  would 
today  approve  the  steps  taken,  and  be 
willing  to  take  extreme  lisks  m  our  oper- 
ations on  land  and  sea  if  they  realized 
our  peril.  Our  opponents  will  ask,  "What 
peril?  Who  is  planning  to  attack  us,  and 
where  and  when?"  Can  anyone  who  has 
read  Mein  Kampf.  John  Gunthei  on 
South  America.  Van  Paason  or  Douglass 
Miller,  fail  to  understand  the  distmct 
and  unanswerable  conclusion  there 
drawn  of  America's  danger,  economic  as 
well  as  military? 

Proofs  of  this  kind  fall  on  deaf  ears 
as  meaningless,  visionary,  war  hysteria, 
and  propaganda.  More  interest  in  the 
sales  of  their  books  than  in  facts.  No 
danger  from  Alaska.  No  danger  from 
Mexico  or  South  America.  No  danger 
in  the  fall  of  Britain,  in  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  their  fleet.  All  is  well  with 
the  world.  Let  us  go  about  our  business 
as  usual.  Ah,  yes.  another  cry  Let  us 
look  after  our  troubles  at  home.  We  have 
enough  to  worry  about  here  without 
bothering  about  Hus.sia.  or  China,  or  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  Indeed  we  have  these 
troubles,  and  -here  I  part  with  the  New 
Deal  and  their  coddling  of  labor,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  and  the  pro- 
tection affoided  these  many  years  to 
Communists. 

What  a  national  disgrace,  these  strikes 
against  vital  defense  industries.  Strikes 
and  disorders  of  a  contemptible  charac- 
ter by  racketeers  and  agitators  and 
Communists  against  the  free  will  of  hon- 
est, intelligent  American  labor.  Strikes 
so  violent  and  so  crmiinally  organized 
that  the  orders  cf  the  United  States 
Government  ai'  flaunted  and  ridiculed. 
Any  discus.sion  we  may  have  regarding 
the  length  of  service  of  our  citizen  army 
must  be  coupled  with  the  continuing 
strikes  again.st  defense  industries.  The 
old  maxim,  "You  can't  strike  against  the 
Government."  seems  meaningless,  and 
while  the  Congress  wrangles  about  hold- 
ing intact  our  present  force,  we  appear 
h'-lpl'S'-  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties. 
Th-  War  Department  states  that  between 
J..:v;.i:y  1  ar.ri  Mriv  15  of  this  year  strikes 
in  Ainiy  projf'ct-  and  armampnr  orders 
alone  caused  the  \c:-ji  r>i  1673  773  man- 
days  of  production.    Unle.>s  this  situa- 


tion is  corrected,  and  quickly,  we  will 
have  the  men  without  the  guns.  Noth- 
ing more  unfair  and  serious  can  well  be 
imagined.  Yes;  we  are  fighting  on  two 
fronts,  and  we  intend  to  win  on  both  of 
them,  because  that  is  the  will  of  honest, 
free-thinking,  loyal  Americans. 

Perhaps  seme  of  the  above  reasons  can 
be  cited  for  the  retention  of  our  selectees, 
National  Guard  men  and  reservists.  For 
years  we  have  neglected  to  train  even  a 
respectable  peacetime  army,  and  new  is 
the  time,  if  ever,  to  let  this  Nation  and 
every  nation  know  that  we  intend  to 
make  America  strong  for  any  eventuality. 
Do  net  let  us  gamble  longer  with  security. 
Let  us  tell  cur  selectees  plainly  that  their 
Ccmmander  in  Chief  believes  their  con- 
tinued service  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
their  country's  protection.  What  do 
these  men  tliink  of  the  utterances  en  the 
floor  of  the  House;  that  they  are  being 
held  by  subterfuge,  unfair  dealing,  bro- 
ken pledges,  warmongering?  Talk  about 
weakening  the  morale  of  these  men. 
What  could  dishearten  and  disrupt  them 
more  than  to  proclaim  publicly  that  their 
Commander  in  Chief  and  Chief  of  Staff 
are  playing  politics  with  their  difficult 
and  dangerous  duties?  Our  wish  is  to 
send  them  home  at  the  earliest  moment, 
to  restore  them  to  industry  and  peaceful 
pursuits,  but  the  demands  of  these  criti- 
cal times  urge  us  to  pause  and  consider 
well  all  the  serious  results  involved  in 
such  a  wish.  An  officer  commands,  a  sol- 
dier obeys,  and  I  cannot  believe — and  I 
have  noted  no  evidence  in  support  of  any 
gossip — that  the  men  in  our  camps,  or 
wherever  they  are  serving,  will  not  ac- 
cept as  good  soldiers  any  order  retaining 
them  in  the  service  of  their  country 
Just  recently  the  following  remarks  were 
made  by  the  national  commander  of  the 
Disabled  Veterans  of  the  World  War.  I 
quote: 

We  who  served  In  the  World  War  know  oX 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  inade- 
quate tiaining  of  many  of  the  men  who  were 
under  fiie  then.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this 
organization  (the  D.  A.  V  )  that,  while  the 
service  extension  may  be  a  temporary  hard- 
ehip  In  some  cajf^s,  it  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate thing  to  send  men  again  to  conflict 
without  adequate  training 

I  regret  that  a  letter  which  I  presume 
all  Members  of  this  House  received,  ar- 
rived too  late  for  incorporation  in  the 
debate.  Signed  by  the  director  of  the 
national  legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  assun^.e  it  has  the 
support  of  that  body.    I  quote. 

For  20  years  the  American  Legion  ha^  ad- 
vocated and  presented  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram for  universal  military  training  In  order 
that  the  young  manhood  of  our  country 
would  be  prepared  to  serve  efaclently  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

On  September  16.  1&40.  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940  Congress  did  this  because  of  the 
emergency  threatening  the  country.  Cer- 
Uinly.  the  crisis  confronting  us  is  more  seri- 
ous today  than  It  was  at  that  time 

The  national  commander  MUo  J  Warner, 
has  repeatedly  stated  to  the  country  that 
the  American  Legion  feels  the  situation  de- 
mands the  enactment  of  necessary  leglslatlcn 
to  Insure  keeping  Intact,  during  the  emer- 
gency, troop  unit?  &'.r',.i.:  •  :;-.;ned.  and  re- 
tention of  selectee'  .:.  s*;;,  .:e 

The  Amencsn  L*  t.  ;n  supports  unquali- 
fiedly    leglslatlcn     extending     the     training 


period  for  an  additional   18  nKiiVl^,  and  ue 
request  your  support  of  this  legislation 

Many  people  criticize  the  polls  gath- 
ered by  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  under  the  du  ectc.-liip  of  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  an  honest,  able  investi- 
gator, rendering  a  most  useful  service  to 
the  American  people.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  cf  .Autu^t  7. 
1941.  he  states; 

"Which  of  these  two  things  do  ycu  think 
Is  more  important  for  the  United  Slates  to 
try  to  do— to  keep  cut  ol  war  ourselves  or  to 
help  England  win  even  at  the  ri$lc  of  get- 
ting into  war?  ■  Before  the  fall  of  France 
we  found  voters  2  to  1  In  saymg  it  •.'..i> 
more  important  to  keep  out  of  war  cu.-^- 
selves.  But  by  the  late  summer  of  1940  this 
pictxire  had  almost  exactly  reversed  lts£lt. 
the  institute  found  voters  2  U->  1  for  helping 
England  even  at  the  risk  cf  getting  into  war 
From  tble  fundamental  revaluation  of  the 
European  conflict  has  sprung  a  wbole  series 
cf  specific  new  attitudes  Since  that  time 
we    have   found    the   following 

A   majority   for   the   lend-lease   bill 
A  majority  for  vast  defense  apprcprlatlons 
A    majority    approvmg    the    occupation    of 
Iceland 

A  rather  slim  majority  In  favor  of  crnvoys 
A   very   larpe   majority   willing   to   flpht    if 
any   part  of   the  Western  Hemisphere   is   at- 
tacked 

And  we  found  68  percent  saying  they  would 
rather  have  America  go  Into  the  war  thnn 
see  Britain  forced  to  surrender 

These  statements  are  most  interesting, 
and  indicate  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  fully  conscious  cf 
their  danger,  and  thus  far  are  nc  op- 
posed to  the  existing  pchcies  of  nur  Grv- 
ernment.  Conscious  of  these  t?."---^  i  ur 
Nation  will  not  now  turn  aside,  bu;  face 
the  future  with  its  untold  sacrifices 
bravely  and  resolutely  until  our  safety 
is  secure.  I^> 

The  American  People  do  not  Want 


Another  A.  E.  F. 


I 


EXTFN.^ION    OF   RtM.-.RK.S 

Of 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

r,T   1-  k;  »hcv.a  I 

IN  TItF  HOf'=E  Of    REPRESES*T.^T7VES 


ThUTsdav.  Auaust  14    1941 
I 

RADIO    .ADIiRES.-    FY    HcN     ROafc    RIZLEY 
Ut    UKLAHUM.'V 


M:  RIZLEY  Mr  Speaker,  under 
lea\c  to  extend  my  rem.aiks  ;n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  thf  following  address 
which  I  made  la.^t  Sunday  r.ipht  ever  the 
radio; 

The  question  fortrrv^^t  t  th«  :n;.-d5  cJ  'he 
vast  majority  of  the  Amenrp.n  p<  iple  ^  "Are 
we  to  have  another  A  E  F  "  As  the  war 
progresses  In  Eurof)e.  Asia,  and  Afr.ca  when 
considered  m  ccnmction  with  ■  -ir  ou  n  for- 
eign policy,  the  Anitncan  peop.e  are  con- 
stantly asking  thtf  quf!-".i<n,  ■  Wi-.a*  u  cur  ob- 
jective?" Or  perh.'ip--  ixtier  i-a.i  Wliat  is 
the  ultunate  inttLticn  of  th  .so  in  charge 
of  the  admimstration  of  our  fcre'.gn  affairt' 
Just  how  far  do  we  intend  tc  gc"  Dc  we 
Intend  to  send  aii  arir.y  to  Europe  A.'ia.  or 
Africa  to  assist  Britfor,  and  Rv;^Ha  :i  that  Is 
necessary-  In  order  tc  dc'eut  the  AX'.s  Pcwen?" 
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I  am  thoroughly  cnrvlncrrl  ihnl  the  oppo.-i- 
tlcn  to  th"  pr._-<Tit  proi?rani.  if  It  may  be 
termed  such  and  certainly  much  cf  the  op- 
pofci'.ion  tc  the  ixten.tiOT  of  the  time  of  the 
selectfes  from  thr.se  whc  are  ncl  Isclatlonisis 
m  a:.v  5cn-e  of  the  word,  but  who  are  un- 
alter.iljly  uppt  *<  d  to  an  American  cxpcdi- 
tl(;nary  ff-rcj.  ccir.es  fruni  the  fact  th.it  iliey 
l»nvf  lie  ii*surance  whatever  of  the  ult;r.v.:te 
intention  of  our  Ocvcrnment  In  this  rebpt-ct, 
Frcn;  the  out.>ft  much  of  cur  dealing  w:;h 
the  Eur'jpean  nations  has  pointed  in  one  di- 
rect i.;n  It  Is  not  a  quPi>tion  of  whether  wo 
acff-e  or  do  net  agree  with  the  foreign  pdjcy 
of  the  aclm:nisrrRti.>n,  if  we  merely  intend  to 
lend  cur  H;d  .-hort  of  war  to  tlie  dcmacrack--— 
that  !•<  on*'  th)iiK  If  hcwever.  we  iiuend  to 
go  all  cf  the  way  and  a^'un  send  our  soldiers 
to  fight  and  die  in  Eur-  pe  Asia,  and  Africa. 
that  Is  am  ther  thing. 

It  Is  interesting  to  review  from  our  own 
standpoint  the  events  cf  the  past  3  years, 
whhh  are  now  history,  and  from  this  chapter 
of  events  try  to  ascertain  Just  what  Is  the 
ultimate  aim  and  intention  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  indebted  in  part  to  a  recent 
feature  iiory  appearing  in  one  of  the  papers 
for  a  portion  of  this  ri'View. 

Prior  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities 
In  Europe.  amciiK  the  very  ftr.-t  things  that 
happt-ned  so  far  us  we  are  concerned  was  cur 
Bumniarily  recalling  of  Mr  Hugh  R.  Wilscn. 
our  Ambassador  to  Germany  Tliat  wa.3  m 
the  fall  of  1938  It  was  a  barbed  gesture  en 
our  part,  and  Beilin  clearly  demonstrated  Its 
Irritation  by  shortly  thereafter  recalling  its 
amba.-;sador  from  Washington. 

Through  the  "era  of  the  Munich  delusion." 
as  someone  has  put  It,  we  played  our  cards 
pretty  close  to  our  bosom,  sharing  the  hopes 
of  most  of  the  world  that  lasting  peace  might 
grow  from  this  fantastic  planting  of  shark's 
teeth  It  did  not.  and  when  In  1939  the  war 
came  and  German  armies  had  swarmed  into 
Poland,  less  than  18  hours  thereafter  the 
President  again  sounded  the  keynote  tor  the 
continuing  attlttide  of  our  Government  by 
taking  the  radio  and  saying.  "1  cannot  ask 
that  every  American  remain  neutral  in 
thought  Even  a  neutral  cannot  be  asked  or 
cxpt'cted  to  cla-e  his  mind  or  his  conscience." 
This  certainly  was  notice  to  Germany  of  the 
direction  that  American  thinking  was  going 
to  be  guidod 

Ccntlnulog  at  least  the  mental  pres.ure 
on  0-.  rmany.  the  admlnlstra'ion  continued 
Its  goading  of  the  Nazis  by  pushing  through 
the  C.Migre.-s  an  amendment  of  the  neutrality 
law  permitting  the  purchasing  and  Import- 
ing of  munitions  and  war  supplies — a  sttp 
of  great  benefit  to  Britain,  but  of  nc  help  to 
Germany  Also,  the  so-called  neutrality  pa- 
trol In  our  Atlantic  waters,  apparently  under 
order.^  from  the  beglnnlnc  to  give  out  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  any  Nazi  shipplr.g  or 
raio'ers  In  tins  half  of  the  world.  A  system 
which  had  for  its  purpo.^e  protection  for 
Britain's  carriers  and  guaranteed  datiger  to 
German  vessels.  Then  In  the  spring  of  1940 
came  the  bi^  blltzkrles  One  bv  one  the 
hordes  cf  the  German  Army  occupied  Den- 
ii\ark.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Norway.  Then 
came  the  crack-up  of  Prance,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  Italian  dictator,  thlnkme  he  could 
see  the  end  In  sight,  got  busy  and  we  ver- 
bally slapped  him  down  by  referring  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  stabbed  in  the  back  a  swoon- 
ing France.  And  that  went  down  in  the 
books  against  us  in  lx)th  Berlin  and  Rome 

While  we  have  been  sticking  cur  necks  out 
and  courting  trouble,  we  had  not  up  to  that 
date  done  very  much  of  anything  toward 
prejjarlng  as  a  nation  to  back  up  our  posi- 
tion, and  it  was  then  that  undoubtedly  some- 
one must  have  said.  "Mr  President.  I  dont 
think  that  we  can  keep  up  this  name  calling 
and  this  taking  sides  and  this  policy  of  aid 
to  one  group  as  against  the  other  without 
getting  In  trouble  ourselves,  and  we  are  not 
too  well  prepared." 


And  so  on  May  16  1940.  the  President 
asiced  Congress  for  $1.182000000  for  delfi.-e 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  Twd 
weeks  later,  en  May  31.  he  fur:!-.er  called  1  r 
»1.270  740  000  more  Oil  July  10  :cr  an  nddl- 
ticna!  $1.848.000  000.  and  cbvi-M^ly 'the  Con- 
gress realized  that  wha*  had  been  ?  iing  on 
v,\i?  likjly  to  result  in  mcie  thin  Just  a 
word  battle  and  in  response  to  th-  P.i.sident's 
request  f::r  the.-e  huee  appropriations,  the 
Coi.eress  said,  Yes.  Mr  Pre^iciei.t,  we  realize 
ws  aie  either  going  to  have  to  put  up  or 
shut  up"  It  takes  money  and  lots  of  it  to 
build  planes,  tanks  cun5.  bombers,  and  bat- 
tleships, and  the  appropriations  were  made, 
and  that  Congress  ar.d  the  present  Congress 
have  continued  to  make  the-e  appropriations 
until  we  have  now  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  what  we  term  national  defen.se, 
including  aid  to  England,  more  than  $52.- 
000.000.000  This  lb  more  money  than  we 
expended  fte;hting  World  War  No  1  These 
huge  appropriations  for  armament  were  Im- 
plemented bv  the  Congress  when  It  passed 
the  Selective  Service  .Act  as.^embiine  and  call- 
ing into  service  the  largest  pe.tcetime  army 
of  all  time  In  the  history  cf  this  country 
And  we  might  go  on. 

Of  course,  a  let  cf  things  have  transpired 
that  are  pretty  hard  for  the  ccmmon,  ordi- 
nary fclk=  to  exactly  tinderst.ind  Notwith- 
standing all  of  this  belligerenry  by  us  in 
favcr  cf  one  side  as  against  tlie  other  and 
notwithstanding  all  of  the  huce  preparations 
that  were  in  the  making  to  buUd  up  a  large 
fighting  force,  when  the  national  eiecticn 
came  along  bcih  of  the  great  pclUical  parties 
met  m  convention  and  solemnly  premised 
the  American  people  that  we  \vf>re  not  going 
to  war  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  before 
the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  thp=e  solemn 
pledges,  we  gave  the  Nazis  another  uppercut 
by  the  so-called  trade  to  Britain  of  50  Amer- 
ican destroyers  for  the  right  tc  occupy  8 
Atlantic  naval  ba.ses  It  was  an  aggressive 
step  on  cur  part  and  showed  the  Nazi  Gov- 
err.nient  that  we  wre  a  potential  loe  who 
did  net  choose  to  s.t  and  wait  for  each  un- 
fc'rims  of  Hitler's  strategy 

Following  the  destroyer  Incident,  plus  all 
that  had  preceded,  notwithstanding  the  scl- 
eniii  pledge?  of  party  platforms  that  we  would 
stay  out  cf  war,  many  of  the  American  people, 
in  view  of  all  that  we  were  doing.  *hich 
looked  warlike  to  them,  were  still  sk;-pticnl 
end  uncertain  as  to  the  genuine  intention  of 
our  Gcvernm.ent  Many  of  the  thing":  that 
we  were  saying  and  doing  didnt  appeal  to 
their  ccmmrn  sen.se  a?  the  best  method  to  be 
u-ed  If  we  were  sincere  in  our  statements  that 
we  intended  to  stay  out  of  a  shooting  war. 
Even  cur  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Republican  ticket  became  quite  voluble  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  adminlstratiou  and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  on  many  occasions  that 
the  prlicy  we  were  pursuing  would  certainly 
lead  us  into  a  sh-^tsting  war  and  that  the  re- 
election of  President  Roosevelt  would  mean 
our  active  participation  in  the  war  It  was 
after  thl^  challenge  that  Mr  R^csrvcli  gave 
h.3  pcsitlve  a.-~surance  to  the  father?  and 
motlitrs  of  thi?  country  that  their  sons  would 
never  be  called  upon  to  fi^jht  upon  a  trreign 
battlefield  and  in  no  event  wcvild  we  actively 
participate  in  the  war  except  in  the  :ase  of 
actual  attack  This  further  sclemn  promif-e 
cf  the  President  came  as  a  reassurance  to 
those  whc  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  And  for 
the  time  at  least,  their  apprL-hensic:;s  were 
somewhat  allayed 

In  November  came  the  election,  the  battle 
of  ballots  was  over,  and  the  President  came 
before  the  American  Congress  and  Indicated 
In  no  uncertain  terms  what  he  was  thinking 
about  so  far  as  our  future  policy  is  concerned. 
He  said,  and  I  quote:  "I  ask  this  Congress  for 
authority  and  for  funds  sufficient  tc  manu- 
facture additional  munitions  and  war  sup- 
plies of  many  kinds  to  be  turned  over  to 
those  nations  which  are  new  in  actual  war 
with  aggressor  nations.    Our  most  useful  and 


Immediate  role  is  to  act  as  an  arsenal  for 
them  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  They  need  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  weapons  of  de- 
fense •  •  •  Let  us  say  to  the  democracies. 
■We  Americans  are  vitally  concerned  In  your 
defense  of  freedom.  We  are  putting  fortb  our 
energies,  our  resources,  and  oui  crganizlug 
powers  to  give  you  the  strength  to  regain  and 
maintain  «  free  world.  We  shall  send  you  in 
ever-Increasing  numbers,  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns.  This  Is  our  purpose  and  our 
pledge.'  " 

And  In  that  memorable  address  he  finally 
concluded  by  saying.  "In  the  future  days 
which  we  Beek  to  make  secure,  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  world  founded  upon  four  essential 
human  frtedoms.  Tlie  first  Is  freedom  of 
speech  arjd  expression  everywhere  In  the 
world.  Tite  second  is  freedom  of  every  per- 
son to  wofshlp  God  in  his  own  way — every- 
where In  the  world.  The  third  is  freedom 
from  wanft — which,  translated  Into  world 
terms,  mealns  economic  understandings  which 
will  secura  to  every  nation  a  healthy  peace- 
time life  tor  its  inhabitants — everywhere  in 
the  world.  The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear— 
which  translated  into  world  terms  means  a 
world-wid«  reduction  of  armaments  to  such 
a  point  anKl  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that 
no  nation  will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an 
act  of  physical  aggression  against  any  nelgh- 
ber — anywtiere  in  the  world." 

With  these  noble  sentiments  and  concepts, 
of  course,  no  one  can  find  fault,  but  the 
qjestlon  fhich  was  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  everyone  at  that  time  who  heard  or  read 
those  utterances,  and  Is  still  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  is  Just  how 
far  and  to  what  extent  will  this  country  go 
to  establlafti  these  four  freedoms  everywhere 
In  the  world  Subsequent  utterances  of  our 
President  en  many  occasions  since  that  time 
pgain  pre$ent  to  our  people  the  burning 
question  olf  ultimate  Intention  "How  far  will 
we  go?"  Will  it  be  aid  short  of  war  In  order 
to  accomplish  these  objectives,  or  will  we  go 
the  whole  way  if  that  Is  what  It  takes?  Did 
we  mean  it  when  we  promised  that  our  aid 
should  be  short  of  war.  or  do  we  Intend  with 
the  full  altrength  of  our  military  might  to 
plant  our  flag  everywhere  in  the  world  to 
carry  out  these  objectives?  This  Is  the  thing 
that  has  Drought  confusion  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  tbe  American  people  and  the  tragedy 
of  the  wlicle  thing  seem  to  me  to  be  this — 
that  those!  who  attempt  to  direct  the  thinking 
of  this  country  and  more  particularly  the 
press  and  a  vait  majority  of  the  commenta- 
tors, leave  no  room  for  a  middle  ground. 
They  make  their  own  division  of  the  country 
and  classily  the  people  as  either  isolationists 
or  intervelitionists.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
middle  grfiund  that  can  rightfully  be  occu- 
pied and  t  firmly  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  this  country  belong  to 
that  mldc$e-ground  class.  They  are  neither 
Interventionists  or  isolatlonisto.  They  want 
to  build  «nd  make  our  own  defenses  so  Im- 
pregnable on  the  ground,  at  sea,  and  In  the 
air  that  ao  aggressor  nation  or  group  of  ag- 
gressor nfitlons  will  ever  dare  attack  us. 
They  synKpathize  with  every  nation  In  Eu- 
rope that  has  been  crushed  by  the  aggressor 
and  are  wiilllng  to  lend  or  give.  Lf  necessary, 
all  aid  short  of  war  to  those  who  are  fighting 
to  regain  their  freedom. 

Yes.  my  fellow  Americans,  they  are  willing 
to  go  m  for  an  all-out  sacrifice  if  needs  be  to 
make  our  country  safe  and  strong.  They  may 
wonder  Jilst  a  little  bit  sometimes.  Just  how 
much  some  of  those  who  are  talking  the 
loudest  alPout  all  these  sacrifices  we  are  to 
make.  Intend  to  make  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand  they  do  not  want  to  send 
our  sons  to  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa  to  en- 
gage in  foreign  wars  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  try  to  solve  and  settle  the  prob- 
lems of  the  warring  nations.  They  do  not 
want  and  will  not  have  another  A.  E.  F 
This  I  am  sure  Is  the  way  that  80  percent 
or  more  of  the  American  people  feel  about 
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this  war  pictu'e  and  the  sooner  the  Prest- 
Qiut  of  the  United  States  c.a  gr.e  some 
pc's;t:\e  assurance  U)  tiie  .\:..e;ieun  petple 
that  we  will  nut  have  ia.Lti.ii  A.  E  F  the 
6c>oner  we  can  txp«.ct  to  have  unity  in  this 
country. 

As  I  have  svipi^ested  both  of  the  great 
political  parties  p!omu<ed  the  American  peo- 
ple that  euch  was  and  would  be  the  case 
and  nothing  has  irauspned  or  can  iransp;re 
to  warrant  a  violation  of  that  solemn  promise. 
I  realize  that  human  aSalrs.  national  and  In- 
tematloual.  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
nation,  are  complex  ai^d  dominate  factors  that 
cXten  are  neither  ascertainable  nor  predicta- 
ble I  come  from  the  great  Middle  West  and 
I  realize  that  our  people  In  Oklahoma  are  not 
as  directly  affected  by  the  European  war  and 
the  Asiatic  war.  either  economically  or  emo- 
tionally as  tlie  people  who  live  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  country  Very  few  of  us  have 
near  klnfolk  In  foreign  countries,  invest- 
ments abroad,  or  Interests  In  International 
organteatlons  Probably  we  feel  saler  be- 
cause of  our  Inland  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  great  Middle  West  area  that  the 
people  are  inclined  to  a  relatively  dlsp.is- 
slonate  view  of  the  international  situation. 
Pcssibly  chiefly  because  of  the  reasons  that  I 
have  heretofore  mentioned.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  sincerely  believe  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  people  throughout  the  entire 
Middle  West,  sizing  up  the  whole  picture,  are 
pretty  much  in  accord  with  the  following 
policies: 

First  They  believe  the  United  States  should 
continue  with  our  preparedness  program  con- 
tinuing to  increase  our  naval,  land,  and  air 
forces  to  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  we 
can  Euccf>«=sfully  defend  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemis-phere  If  needs  be  against  any 
aggressor  or  combination  of  aggressor 
nations 

Second  That  hid  to  the  democracies  should 
be  continued  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain their  needed  supplies  from  us.  but  that 
we  slK  old  not  enter  into  methods  of  warfare 
in  order  to  deliver  goods  to  them,  and  that 
we  should  not  underwrite  their  succefs  In 
their  present   strugele 

Third  Tliat  cur  frontiers  are  not  on  the 
English  Channel,  the  Rhii^.e.  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Yangtze,  or  the  East  Indies,  un- 
less we  enter  the  war  and  make  such  a  choice 
of  frontiers  rh:>t  the  choice  of  thtse 
frontiers  when  we  are  at  peace  implies  an 
Intention  to  dominate  the  world  through  our 
naval,  air.  and  military  might. 

Fourth  That  ertrv  into  this  war  by  ua  will 
result  m  impoven.'^hment  of  the  American 
people  and  when  c^Mnplete  victory  is  gained, 
the  econ"mir  j  ower  flown  e  from  the  victory 
will  not  be  *ufflilent  to  pay  us  for  the  costs 
of  the  war  in  dollar?  and  cents  to  sav  noth- 
ing of  the  sufTerine  sorrcw  and  tears  that 
war  would  brine 

Fifth  That  after  havme  entered  the  war 
and  after  having  won  the  war.  we  would  have 
to  assume  the  n.ile  of  en  international  police- 
man for  an  Indefinite  time  and  would  have 
to  mpport  this  position  by  maintaining  in- 
definitelv  great  naval  air.  and  military  forces 
throughout  the  world  That  we  would  have 
to  remain  so  prepared  so  as  to  maintain  In 
nil  of  the  countries  of  the  world  such  a  huge 
army  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  at  all  times 
to  support  cur  Judgment  apamst  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  whose  order  we  had  un- 
dertaken to  preserve  and  whose  territorial 
Integrity  we  had  agreed  to  maintain. 

Sixth  That  If  we  do  not  enter  the  war.  we 
will,  after  the  wai  is  ended,  be  able  to  meet 
our  economic  crmpctitors  in  the  international 
field  successfully 

This  I  believe  fairly  sums  up  the  thoughts, 
the  wishes,  and  the  hopes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  pecple.  They  hate  Hitlerism 
and  everything  It  advocates  They  hate  com- 
munism with  all   of  r.s  undermining   Influ- 


ences and  characteristics  B-th  are  contrary 
to  every  cvneption  of  Anitnciin  ideals  and 
cur  f rt  e  msiitutious  Tht  y  resent  being 
called  N  iz,  synipwtl.izf rs  simply  btcause  they 
c>pi«>.*-e  ^ero.iig  tur  S"  :.s  uj  a^i.tiii  fi^ht  and 
die  and  rot  ci.  European  and  Asiatic  battle- 
fields. They  know  that  war  is  wholesale 
violence.  It  Is  not  glorious  It  is  not  mag- 
nificent. It  is  cruel  It  Is  sordid  It  is  the 
destroyer  of  life  and  >  f  py  p<  rty.  It  un- 
leashea  the  most  violin-  f.n-siuiis  in  the 
breasts  of  men  It  empties  homes  of  loved 
ones.  Most  of  the  war  pictures  in  historical 
textbooks  and  on  the  walls  of  museums  are  a 
fraud  and  a  deceit.  They  fchcw  a  few  men 
flushed  With  victory  marching  into  a  con- 
quered town  They  do  not  show  ths  dead 
and  retting  bodies  uptjn  the  battlefields. 
They  do  not  show  the  bitter  tears  of  woman- 
hood and  the  tons  of  youthful  blood  that 
incarnadine  the  ground.  They  do  not  show 
the  pestilence  of  disease  ravishing  a  con- 
quered territory 

W.-.r  is  not  blown  bugles.  War  means 
blackouts  and  the  silent  thrust  of  frenzied 
bayonets  and  the  shrieking  of  shells  and  the 
speeding  of  rulture  tximblnB  planes  across 
the  sky  and  the  blood  foan-.;n^^  from  the 
mouths  of  the  wounded  and  the  unheeded 
rattle  cf  the  dying  There  Is  cnlv  one  real 
museum  of  war— the  hospitals  where  arm- 
less, legless,  and  blinded  butchered  men  wait 
the  reveille  cf  eternity 

There  Is  only  one  true  monument  to  war — 
the  white  crosses  on  unnamed  graves  in 
national  cemeteries  Yes.  our  people  hate 
war  They  will  give  their  all  in  the  defense 
of  this  country,  but  they  do  not  want  ond 
they  win  not  have  another  American  f-x- 
peditlonary  Perce. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    SCITU    tJAK    TA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThUTf.datj   A.uaust  14    1941 


LETTEP.    FKCM    A     S     ANDERSON.    PHILIP, 
S    DAK 


Mr     CASE    cf    So'Jth    Dakota.      Mr 
Sptakcr,    under    penras-^icn    pieviou^ly 
granted,  I  offer  for  tho  Record  a  t^rse 
letter  which  I  have  rece-ivd  frcm  Mr    A. 
S.  Anderson  cf  Philip.  S.  Dak.; 

Philip.  S   Dak.    July  25.  1941. 
Hon.  Francis  Case. 

Washmg:on    D   C 

Dear  Sir:  A  farmer  bnnu'-  a  It  ad  of  wheat 
to  tlie  gram  elevator  but  bci  re  he  can  mar- 
ket it  he  must  produce  his  wiieat-marketing 
card.  If  he  belongs  Uj  the  AAA.  well  and 
good.  If  not.  he  pays  a  penalty  of  49  cents 
per  bushel  for  noncomplifince. 

A  worklncman  applies  to  a  defense  plant 
for  a  job  Before  he  can  eet  en  the  pay  roll 
he  has  to  get  a  union  card 

I  ask  you  If  this  Is  free  enterpiise''  I 
should  call  it  regimentation,  state  socialism, 
planned  economy.  It  Is  the  philosophy  of 
the  dictators 

There  is  no  escape  even  In  death.  Our 
social  security  number  Is  placed  en  cur  death 
certificate 

Yours  truly, 

A.  S    Andekson. 
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HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA  I 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Fndcy  Auciist  15  'hgit^'iatiiK  dcy  of 
r/zjiricay,  Auoust   14'.  1941 


ADDRESS  EY  HENRY  M    WRISTON 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  t;a',e  punted  in 
tlio  Appendix  of  the  RcroFD  a  very  able 
speech  made  by  Dr  H'-nry  M.  Wnsfon. 
president  of  Brown  Univtrsity,  and 
chairman  of  the  Citizens'  EmcTTcncy 
Committee  on  Nondefense  Expenditures. 
This  speech  merits  the  attention  of  all 
citizens  of  our  country. 

There  being  nn  ob.iertion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We    Mist    Have    Pkjoeitie^    in    Spending 

American  public  opinion  mv;5t  by  this  time' 
be  fully  alert  X-o  the  fact  that  preat  sscrifices 
are  to  be  demanded  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  When,  en  July  10  t'.e  Pre '1- 
dent  asked  for  J 4  770  000  000  more  m  itppio- 
prlatlons  for  the  War  Department,  he  pn\e 
notice  that  he  wn.«  going  to  n<^k  for  further 
billions  for  the  Navy  and  lense-lend  pro- 
grams-doubtless well  over  se-en  bilUcns. 
Upon  hearing  that  new  f  c  rn  the  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Treasury  remerked  thiit  It  would 
require  a  restudy  of  the  whole  fl»-al  pofition 
cf  the  United  State?,  and  intlinatpd  broadly 
that  additional  new  taxes  wov,ld  be  de- 
manded "We  have  got  to  take  a  new  lock 
at  the  picture.  •  •  •  The  new  figures 
give  us  an  entirely  new  situation  ■*  Con- 
gress is  now  ccnsiderlng  a  bill  detl^ned  to 
raise  13,500,000.000  more  than  tire  tax  bills 
of   previou*:  year.s 

On  July  14.  Leou  Henderson.  Price  Control 
Administrator,  said:  "Everv-  person  will  be 
touched,  and  many  will  be  touched  harshly. 
by  tbe  defense  program  The  hr-t  year  cf 
this  program  tc  protect  democracy  here  and 
abroad  brought  iiiUe  ciiange  m  our  »ays  of 
life.  *  •  'It  b«'tomes-  my  disagreeable 
dutv  to  tell  you  thai  the  party  is  ever  Not 
that  you  didn't  sense  it  btfcre  but  it  needs 
tc  be  bi ought  home  tc  hruMwive.*  and  busi- 
nessmen So  that,  in  true  American  fcshicn, 
we  can  stir  our  stumps  and  get  bujy  han- 
dling tbe  situation." 

To  put  it  perhaps,  m  the  thcrie.'-t  pcselble 
terms,  in  the  present  fi'-cal  yttt  the  United 
States  Is  intending  tc  spend  ihicUgh  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alcne.  omitting  c  mipitlely 
from  contideration  State  and  ci  unty.  munici- 
pal, and  othr-r  lo<-al  expenditures  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  national  income  Such 
figures  ought  to  challenge  the  atttntioi:  of 
every  American  citizen 

fRTORITIFP    IN    SPEKDIMC 

There  1?  a  pef^r.-l  f;-rt  which  !«  of  like 
fundamental  Importance  We  are  hearinc  a 
great  deal,  and  necff-sarily  sc  cl  piicntus. 
That  is  to  say.  cer:ain  kind."-  of  things,  are 
held  to  be  more  essential  than  other  things 
which  are  desirable  but  n<:  t  Indispensable. 
Those  Items  wiich  are  given  pncriiy  must 
be  produced  and  diftributed  whether  other 
goods,  which  are  equally  deMreble  or  even 
more  useful  m  normal  times,  are  available  or 
not.     For  example,  we  art  ml  twart   of  the 
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drive  t3  collect  aluminum  and  of  tye  severe 
rcsinc::;i-.«    up  :;    the   u-:e   of    aluminum    in 
manufacture,    except    for    defense    purposes. 
That  is  only  th.^  m  st  widely  advertised  in- 
stance, but  it  !-  typic.ll  cf  many,  many  others 
not  90  well  pubkr.zed      Everycno  recognizes    ! 
that  a  system  cf  priorities  Is  essential,  that    j 
u  Is  ine-^apa'^le.  and  that  It  would  be  a  great    ' 
mls'ike  tu  try  i)  get  along  without  it 

Now.   the  fctnking  thing  Is  that  these  two 
Ideas,    the   Idea   cf   enormous   and    sacrificial 
ixpfnd.'ure    fjr    defense     and    the    Idea    cf 
pricrities,   have  not  been  effectively  brcuglit 
into  contact   In   the  mind  of  Ccngrts*      We    ; 
can  see  thi«  wiien  we  look  at  recen'  appro-    ; 
pr.atl  n=      The  Citizens  Emergency  Commit-    \ 
tee  Is  designed  sptcsfJcaliy  to  demand  cf  Con- 
gress that  It  eit:ibilah  priorities   m   the   field 
cf  expenditure  precisely  as  the  Office  of  Pro- 
ducti.>n  M.magement  i.«  establishing  priorities 
In  the  fit-id'  cf  prcxluctlon  and  consumption 
In    makin;;    appropriations,    Congress    has 
been  goii.i?  on   the  principle  of  "business   as 
usual."     II.    m    past    years,   there    have    been 
Federal  apprcpr.atioiis  for  an  agency  or  aiiy 
other  purpose,  they  are  continued  as  u«ual 
and   often    even   expanded.     That   body    has    I 
passed  defeii'-e  appropriations  promptly,  but    ! 
ho-s  given  dc'ei.sc    no  priority  at  the   public    ! 
till    over    other    expenditures       Defense    e.nd    ' 
nondelen^e    items,   essentials   and   nonc^sen- 
tla's.  hitve  benj  tre:it>  d  substantially  upon  the 
same  basis  by  tiie  G.n eminent  of  the  United 
Ktate*;    and    all   the   new   demands   upon    u.e    I 
Public   Treasury    occasioned    by    the   mieri.a- 
-  Ucnal  crisis  have   been  pyramided  on  top  of    . 
an  alread}'' sta:;g»'rlng  load.  ' 

LABOR  SHPRTACES 

Everyone    knows    that    many    cf    th^    hu^e 
apprcp:  iatic:'.>  m  recent  years  have  been  de-    ; 
fcigneo,    in   tlie    President's   words,   to   "prime    ; 
the  pui'ip,"  to  bring  relief  to  the  unemployed,   i 
to  takf  care  cf  young  people  who  were  neither   I 
In  school   nor  at  work— in  short,  they   have    ' 
been   antideprf  s-lcn   measures.     Yet   here  we 
are  In   the  m.d!-t  cl   what  may  fairly   be   de- 
scribed as  a  w.ir  bccm      In  many  fields  there    i 
Is  no  longer  any  unemployment;   there  Is  a    j 
scarcity  cf  lalK.r     Over  the  radio  on  Ju!y  12    i 
I  heard  reports  from  State  after  State  as  to 
the  sl-icrtage  of  farm  labor,  for  example      Yet    , 
the  oppropriatlon.s  of  an  emergency  kind  for    I 
antidepre^slon       purposes       are       continued,    | 
though    the    occasion    lor    them    has    dis-ap-    ; 
peared   In   the    Intense   military,    industrial.   \ 
commercial,  and  agricultural  activity  we  have 
today      The  shrinkage  in  the  need  for  appro- 
priations   has    not    been    reflected    In    corre- 
Bpondlng  reductions  in  Federal  expenditures 
That  Is  Just  one  Instance  of  the  failure  upon 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  tc  establish  priorities  In  expenditures. 
It  Is  a   threat  to  the  success  of  the  defense    ' 
efTort  Itself. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  given 
more  hostages   to  fortune,   have   committed 
themselves  more  heavily  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  a  stable  future  than  any  other  people 
at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the  world      To    . 
begin  with,  our  agricultural  Investment  is  the    , 
heaviest  investment  of  money  and  labor  ever    ; 
made  by  any  people  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Our  Industrial  investment  ant?  our  commu- 
nications   Investment,    measured    by    bonds 
and  stocks  and  other  securities,  or  by  fixed 
asset*,  are  the  heaviest  investments  in  these 
forms   of   activity    ever    undertaken    by    any 
pecple  anywhere  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

IN\'KSTMENT   IN    STABIUTT  | 

Our  Investments  In  life  Insurance,  and 
more  recently  in  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  dwarf  Into  pygmy  size  i 
any  other  like  commitments  made  by  any 
other  nation  In  the  history  of  the  wcr'.d 
The  savings  of  the  people  of  the  United 
fit«te«  In  banks  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
larger  than  the  entire  savings  of  any  other 
people  anywhere  In  the  world  The  endow- 
ments ol  our  hospitals  and  orphanages  and 


lnn-ie«  for  the  aged,  of  cur  univer'^itie?  a:-.:i 
colleges,  of  our  FCho?,l3.  public  and  private, 
run  so  far  beyond  the  philanthropic  endow- 
ments cf  other  nation*  that  they  are  not 
cor.iparable  to  them  I  suppose  the  endow- 
ments of  institutions  in  the  United  States 
f;!cne  arc  larger  than  those  cf  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  t osethT 

All  those  commitm'^r.f';  cf  evory  kind  are 
based  upon  the  assuinpti  n  that  v.e  will  re- 
main solvent,  that  tho^e  hos:ag?s  to  fortune 
are  safe  And  yt.  as  Mr  Hen;!er?on  said  "be- 
fore lens  now  "there  will  be  more  purchasing 
p  nver  runnino;  arourxi  htintLis  soniethlna  to 
buy  than  tliere  arc  ^  "ids  available  If  that 
occurs  to  a  substantial  desrr.^e.  no  p.wer  on 
earth  can  prevent  ir.flation  "  Inflation  would 
wipe  out  thp  er.dowmor.t=  cf  hospitals  and 
homes,  universities  and  collp-,'es.  would  make 
Ir.^urance  pavments  and  s  ivmgs  accounts 
In^  tluir  purchasing  power  and  carry  only 
the  firni  cf  money,  having  k'St  its  substance. 
We  -v  .uld  bP  in  the  tragic  situ.^.tion  described 
in  one  cf  Rudyard  Kipling's  poems — 
"Though  there  was  plenty  (>f  money 
There  was  nothing  the  mciiey  wcu'.d  buy." 
Whatever  the  present  W  iriJ  War  may  mean 
e's  'Where,  its  meaning  for  America  Is  perfectly 
clear.  It  Is  a  test  whether  "this  Nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
lone  endure,"  With  the  international  phase 
or  that  challenge  this  comralttee  Is  not  di- 
rectly concerned.  W'e  opera -e  upon  the  pre- 
sumption, which  is  shared.  I  believe,  by  an 
almost  u<nanimout  Nation,  that  the  defense 
of  the  U-nited  States  In  a  military  sense  must 
be  made  secure  at  whatever  co.?t  There 
should  be  no  extravagance,  there  should  be 
no  reckless  waste,  even  in  national  defense. 
But  with  the  specific  problem  of  national  de- 
fense this  committee  is  not  concerned.  We 
are  assuming  that  appropriations  will  be  stag- 
gerir.2;  great  and  we  are  ass  jniliie  that  Con- 
er°ss  under  the  pressure  or  public  opinion, 
will  be  more  and  more  cereful  in  making 
those  appropriations. 

DOMESTIC   SAFITT 

But  equally  Important  with,  and  perhaps 
more  important  than,  the  Ir  ternatlonal  chal- 
lenKe  to  the  American  way  of  life  is  tlie  do- 
mestic problem  Democracy  can  be  destroyed 
at  home  by  recklessness,  by  bankruptcy:  ev^n 
the  defense  effort  would  be  hamstrung  by 
inflation.  But  democracy  can  be  destroyed 
In  another  way.  by  the  failure  of  publ.c  opin- 
ion to  control  the  Governnient  For  the 
e<isencc  cf  democracy  Is  sirr.ply  th:?,  that  the 
Government  Is  a  reflection  of  public  opmlcn. 
and  when  the  Government  escap-^s  from  the 
control  of  public  opinicn.  whether  by  force 
or  by  the  decay  of  alert  c.tizen.=hlp.  dem.oc- 
racy  has  gone. 

■When  you  struggle  to  save  sometl-^mg,  you 
want  seme  assurance  that  it  is  going  to  re- 
main when  the  struggle  is  over.  The  dom^-'s- 
tic  security  of  the  things  we  treasure  nv^st 
be  guarded  all  the  time  the  foreign  effort  is 
being  made  It  will  be  no  use  saving  America 
from  external  threats  if  It  becomes  Insolvent 
and  at  the  mercy  cf  some  other  evil  We 
must  not  only  put  down  the  prebcnt  evil  but 
remain  strong  to  face  new  ones 

No  one  has  expressed  the  paramount  netd 
for  thrift  and  solvency  mor^  pointedly  cr  more 
pungently  than  Preside!  t  Roosevelt,  who 
said;  "Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every 
man  who  labors,  because  they  are  a  burnen 
on  production  and  are  pa  d  through  produc- 
tion. •  •  •  Our  workers  may  never  s:e 
a  tax  bill,  but  they  pay  •  •  •  wha'  I 
am  talking  about  are  the  taxes  which  gc  'c 
the  ordinary  costs  of  conducting  go.ernme.it 
year  In  and  year  cut  That  is  wiiere  the 
question  of  extravagance  comes  in  •  •  • 
Upon  the  financial  stability  of  the  United 
States  Government  dep?:.d=  the  stability  .  f 
trade  and  employment  and  cf  the  entire 
banking,  savings,  and  insurance  system  of 
the  Nation." 


THE    CITIzrNS    EMFRCENCT    COMMITTEE 

The  Citizens  Emergency  Committee  Is  or- 
ganized to  make  that  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  effective,  to  call 
Insistently  te  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
the  Congress  the  need  for  establishing  priori- 
ties In  national  expenditures.  Defense  comes 
first,  the  essential  services  come  second,  r  nd 
other  things  should  come  a  poor  -bird  or  be 
dropped  entirely.  In  short,  there  must  be  a 
system  of  priorities  In  Federal  expenditure. 
To  that  end.  this  committee  will  shortly  begin 
to  make  specific  ruggestlons.  In  carrying  for- 
ward this  wark.  we  appeal  to  all  the  citizens  ol 
the  United  States  for  their  help.  We  serve  no 
Interest  but  that  of  the  public 
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Friday.  August  15  'legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  August  14).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  CUBAN  AMBASSADOR 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  Cu- 
ban Ambas.sador  to  the  United  States, 
speaking  of  the  independence  of  Cuba 
and  what  a  great  privilege  it  is  for  a 
.small  nation  to  live  in  such  proximity 
to  the  Uiiited  States  of  America,  that, 
regardless  of  its  size  and  strength  In 
comparison  to  those  of  its  neighbors,  it 
can  enjoy  unquestioned  freedom  and  lib- 
ertv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE     INOKf'SNDENCE     OF     CUBA — STMPTOM     OF     A 
CtTLTTmi: 

Today,  the  20th  of  May.  the  people  of  Cuba 
celebrate  a  glorious  anniversary  which  has  a 
profound  philosophical  and  historical  signifi- 
cance for  all  the  nations  of  our  continents 
and  of  the  Caribbean,  for  on  such  a  day  they 
inaugurated  their  democratic  and  independ- 
ent republic,  after  well-nigh  a  century  of  war 
against  the  discovering  metropolis 

Thirty-nine  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
20th  of  May  1902.  when  the  United  States  of 
America.  Id  fulfilling  the  international  obli- 
gation bom  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  and  sealed  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
after  the  common  sacrifice  of  Cubans  and 
Americans  put  an  end  to  Spanish  domina- 
tion, delivered  to  the  Cubans  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-government,  for  which  entire 
generation*  of  illustrious  patriots  had  fought 
in  wars  without  precedent  in  the  history  ol 
the  efforts  for  independence  of  our  sister  re- 
publics of  the  Americas  And  In  the  years 
that  have  elapsed  the  progress,  the  political 
education,  the  culture,  and  civilization  of  our 
pecple  have  made  evident  before  America  and 
the  world  the  right  which  our  llt»erators  had 
to  aspire  to  an  ideal  of  redemption  for  which 
our  country  was  already  prepared  In  full  de- 
velopment and  maturity 

The  fact  of  Cuba  s  Independence  consti- 
tutes unquestionably  a  symbol  and  a  symp- 
tom wh.cij  characterizes  our  American  cul- 
ture. 
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At  no  time  as  today  his  the  celebration  ol 
this  anniversary  attainel  a  deeper  meaning. 
If  on  other  occaeions  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere  have  celebra  ed  the  date  of  their 
glorious  independences,  today,  when  Interna- 
tional law.  which  had  e  icceeded  In  obtain- 
ing by  steady  progress  an  extraordinary  de- 
ve:opment.  seems  to  be  disappearing,  the  cele- 
brptjon  of  the  anniversary  for  the  independ- 
ence of  an  American  nation  needs  must  con- 
stitute for  the  others  a  motive  for  special 
rejoicing  and  to  draw  :rom  the  historical 
fact  the  inevitable  philosophical  consequences 
that  will  determine  the  sole  International 
conduct  possible  to  theia  in  these  anxious 
hours  through  which  humanity  is  passing 

Our  human  society  ol  today  Is  met  in  a 
terrible  and  transcenden'al  struggle  It  can 
t>e  asi.erted  without  fei  r  of  contradiction 
that  if  at  other  times  the  great  wars  fought 
by  nations  were  motlvatid  by  Insane  desires 
lor  territorial  expansion  or  economic  domi- 
nation, the  great  battle  which  the  world  la 
fighting  today  has  a  deeper  character  and 
wider  and  greater  consequences,  sine*  it  is 
not  fought  to  Impose  a  -ellgious  creed  or  to 
win  supremacy  Ln  this  oi  that  market  in  the 
economic  field,  but  It  Is  a  struggle  between 
the  two  strongest  tende  icies  that  Influence 
the  human  spirit  In  th«  ir  antithetical  con- 
ceptions ol  the  wcrld  aid  life:  on  the  one 
hand  the  tendency  that  represents  the  pro- 
gressive moral  Improvement  of  humanity  In 
ascending  spiral,  a  tendency  that  wishes  to 
win  days  of  happiness,  of  justice  and  of 
freedom  for  man.  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
which  aspires  to  subdu?  humanity  by  vio- 
lence and  terror,  to  reestablish  the  slavery  of 
man  to  man.  and  ol  one  people  to  another 

And  It  Is  in  this  tragic  hour  which  Is  being 
lived  by  humanity  and  in  which  the  world 
Is  thus  divided,  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Independence  of  a  natljn  acquires  extraor- 
dinary importance,  fcr  flthough  cur  country 
may  be  small  In  size  and  limited  In  popula- 
tion. It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  great 
before  the  eyes  cf  that  part  of  the  wcrld 
which  professes  the  cu.t  of  democracy  and 
respect  for  the  sclf-dete -mlnatlon  of  nations, 
the  fundamental  basis  on  which  Up  to  now 
International  law  has  bi-en  built.  In  contrast 
with  the  beliefs  of  thos.'  that  pretend  to  de- 
stroy the  sacred  right  of  the  smaller  countries 
by  proclaiming  the  brumal  reign  of  force  over 
and  above  the  clvUlzinj;  postulates  of  order, 
law.  and  justice 

The  international  crbls  suffered  by  Europe 
and  Asia  has  made  of  America  the  only  sale 
haven,  not  only  for  llb.;rty.  Justice,  and  law. 
but  for  that  which  is  more  consubstantial 
among  ourselves— the  tight  to  Independence 
of  the  several  peoples  large  or  small,  but 
whose  nationalities,  refpected  and  deserving 
of  respect,  represent  cultural,  geographic  and 
historical  attainments.  Integrating  the  con- 
tinent which,  under  '-he  generic  name  of 
America,  represents  to'iay  In  indestructable 
ties  of  contlncnul  solidarity,  the  sole  uncon- 
querable fortress  for  Uoerty  and  the  dignity 
of  man.  A  continent  which  is  prepared  to 
fight  with  lalth  and  with  energy  to  keep  this 
patrimony  of  western  civilization  and  cul- 
ture frorri  perishing  In  the  Infernal  confla- 
gration which,  destroying  all  the  conquests 
of  progress  in  the  fie  d  of  morality,  would 
carry  humanity  back  t<i  an  epoch  already  sur- 
passed by  effective  advancement 

The  independence  ol  the  Republic  ol  Cuba 
Is  a  llvhi'^  example  of  u  constructive  and  fer- 
tile Americanism  and  Is  In  agreement  with 
the  conception  of  our  ^ar-sighted  compatriot. 
Don  Manuel  SantuUy.  who  back  In  1890  thus 
defined  It  In  clear  and  definite  words:  -Amer- 
icanism Is  not  an  effort  toward  racial  approx- 
Imatlor'  such  as  Gerrranlsm  and  Slavism:  It 
Is  a  system  of  Ideas  as  was  for  example.  Hel- 
lenism; It  Is  a  social  tendency:  an  ideal  ol 
life  and  of  government,  wl  ose  end  Is  federa- 
tion, whose  basis  Is  autonomy,  whose  form  Is 
the  Republic,  and  whose  essence  Is  democ- 
racv  " 

It  Is  not  then  an  exaggeration  to  assert 
that  all  of  America  can  Justly  be  proud  to 


have  always  tendered  homage  to  the  ideas  ol 
democracy  and  freedom.  Examine,  11  you 
Will,  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  International 
law.  and  you  shall  verify  that  this  has  Ijeen 
built  with  comprehension,  tolerance,  respect 
for  the  weak,  and  with  the  application  of 
the  most  equitable  manner  of  creating  the 
rules  of  law — the  democratic  way 

Democracy,  which  Is  the  mo£t  progressive 
and  broadest  political  formula  to  which  the 
highest  degree  of  moral   perfection  of  man 
has  reached — democracy,  which  Is  the  politi- 
cal system  that  makes  possible  the  consecra- 
tion ol  those  human   rights  which   because 
they  t>elcng  tc  the  very  nature  of  man  must 
be  considered  Inalienable  and  permanent  In 
any   political  system   that   deems   Itsell  cul- 
tured and  civilized  as  well  as  essential  for  the 
orderly  and  peaceful  life  In  the  community 
of  nations.     Human  rights,  which  in  1916  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law.  in 
moments    also    decisive    for    the    ascending 
march    of    humanity,    recognized    as    funda- 
mental   and    necessary    for    the    stability    ol 
International    ccmity,   consecrating    them    In 
the  famous  declaration  which  has  embraced 
the  essentia!  thought  ol  the  Americas  in  this 
matter— namely,  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
Its  own  existence  and  the  condemnation  ol 
any  act  of  aggrc.«;slon:  the  right  of  every  na- 
tion to  Its  independence  and  to  its  free  deter-, 
minatlon;    the  right   of   equality   among  all 
nations  and  that  of  asfumlng,  according- to 
the    Declaration    of    Independence    of     the 
United  States,  among  all   the  powers  of  the 
earth,    the    separate    and    equal    position    to 
which  It  is  entitled  according  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  nature:   the  right  to  a  territory 
within  definite  boundaries  and  the  obliga- 
tion  which   all  nations   have  to  protect   the 
rights    of    others    and    to    fulfill    the    duties 
which  International  law  establishes 

What  a  magnificent  sight,  gentlemen,  this 
wh'.ch  in  a  constant  and  renewed  manner  Is 
offered  bv  America  to  the  world,  with  cele- 
brations such  as  ours  for  the  independence 
of  one  of  the  republics  of  the  glorious  con- 
stellation of  Washington.  Bolivar,  and  Marti. 
Confronted  with  the  grave  disequilibrium  ol 
other  continents  because  of  the  reign  cf  ide- 
ologies which  deny  the  right  to  independence 
of  the  small  or  weak  nations,  and  which  are 
proof  of  the  decadence  of  cultures  that  weie 
at  one  time  examples  of  human  greatness 
and  progress,  the  Western  Hemisphere  shows 
a  profound  unity  which  Is  eloquent  proof  cl 
social  cooperation,  of  collective  fraternity,  or 
mutual  and  teclprccal  friendship  and  collabo- 
ration to  achieve  together  the  progress  of 
civilization 

May  the  Almighty  continue  to  bestow  upon 
our  peoples  the  creative  and  fruitful  Ideas 
of  fraternity  and  equality  so  that  even 
through  the  most  difficult,  darkest,  and  dan- 
gerous moments  of  the  history  of  today. 
America  shall  ccntinue  to  be  the  forum  of 
right  and  unconquerable  rampart  ol  liberty. 


The   Gasoline  Tax 


rXTFNSION   CF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELLISON  D.  SMITH 

1.  f   ^.  v~.u  ( A.r.o:  t:;.A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF    THE   IMTFD    ST.^TES 


Friday.  August  IS  (legislaiii^e  day  of 
fhursdny.  Avow-t  H>,  1941 


state:.:ent  by  h   v   iwnikl 


Mr.    SMITH       Mr.    Picsident.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  a  siait  iiienl 
by  H.  V.  Daniel  on  the  casohne  tax. 

There  being  no  objevtion.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

THE    CASOLINF    l.AX    THF    MdST    EtTtlDENSOMl 
BOBNE    FY    ANY    NICFSSmr 

(Statement  by  H  V  Daniel) 
The  tax  burden  of  the  American  people 
Is  becoming  increasingly  more  imposing. 
Accordingly  it  becomes  more  end  nicre  im- 
perative that  specific  tax  measures  be  sound 
and  equitable.  The  desire  for  sound  tax 
policy,  lor  exam]5le.  should  oterrule  any 
tendency  to  Increase  the  rates  of  certain 
existing  taxes  simply  because  they  h«ve 
proven  to  be  good  revenue  producers. 

Last  year,  durlni?  1940.  the  taxfs  levied  en 
the  sale  of  gafcoUr.e  produced  1  cut  cf  eve.-j- 
11  tax  dollars  collected  by  all  the  taxing 
Jurisdictions  In  this  country  The  aggre- 
gate tax  revenue  collected  by  all  these  gov- 
ernmental units  amounted  to  812.756  000- 
000 — exclusive  ol  pay-roll  payments  lor  so- 
cial security  Of  that  amount.  W.155000.0CO 
represented  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  en 
gasoline  sales 

It  must  be  remembered  that  mere  than 
180  000  governmental  units  in  this  country 
exercise  the  sovereign  ri^ht  to  tax  the  citizen, 
his  properties,  and  his  Income.  It  m.u.*t  be 
remembered,  too.  that  these  taxing  juiltdic- 
Jlons  impose  a  great  variety  of  taxes  of  every 
nature  Then  it  is  significant  that  the  single 
tax  on  gas(jllne  produced  nearlv  10  percent 
of  all  governmental  tax  revenue  In   1940. 

Because  the  ga.sollne  tax  has  proved  to  be 
such  a  dependable  producer  cf  revenue  pub- 
lic adminlstratois  repeatedly  have  tapped 
this  tax  source  as  a  matter  ol  expeditiice 
with  very  little  cons'dcratlor  for  tax  Justice. 
The  reeult  Is  that  today  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  collects  a  giiSollne  tax  at  the  rate  cl  1',^ 
cents  a  gallon  ail  the  States-  tax  gasoline  at 
rates  ranging  to  7  cents  a  galltn.  and  the 
ccuntles  and  municipalities  of  certain  States 
also  levy  their  own  gaso.ii.e  ta.xtf  at  rates 
as  high  as  3  cen-.s  a  gallcr,  I:,  •■cr.e  1  call- 
ties  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama  '.he  ccm- 
hlned  taxes  on  gasoline  total  10 '2  cents  a 
gallon. 

With  the  50-percent  increase  in  rate  e-^act- 
cd  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940.  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  now  costs  consumers  of  gasoline 
approximately  $343,000,000  annually  In  view 
o:  the  fact  that  greater  amounts  of  Federal 
revenue  arc  derived  from  tobacco  and  liquor 
taxes,  it  may  ajipear  that  the  Federal  pa^c- 
Une  tax  could  l>e  Increased  without  impos- 
ing an  unreasonable  burden  on  gasoline  con- 
sumers Such  a  viewpoint,  however,  over- 
looks the  degree  to  which  gasoline  is  tax.d 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

Before  the  loan  of  oetroleum  tanlcers  to 
nations  ovcrseat  made  necessary  a  campaign 
to  curtail  the  ccnsumptlon  of  gasoline  in  the 
more  populous  Eastern  States,  tax  authori- 
ties predicted  that  State  gasoline  tix  rr ve- 
nues for  the  year  1941  would  cotii  cc:.'-unifrs 
more  than  $900  OOCWO  Consequently  when 
prop)OsaJs  are  nif.dc  to  incrcHse  further  the 
Federal  gasoline-  tax  rate,  it  n.utt  be  rt-nuin- 
bered  that  the  State  gasoline  tr.x  burden 
alone  normally  approaches  11  000.000.000. 
Tlie  Federal  and  State  gasoline  taxes  together 
already  represent  a  most  burdensome  penalty 
on  gasoline  consumers. 

That  the  taxation  ol  gasolln*  is  primarily 
a  State  tax  field  also  shruld  be  remcmbtred. 
The  gasoline  tax  was  originated  by  the  Siatf.s, 
and  each  of  the  States  now  has  come  to  rely 
heavily  en  this  Impost.  Sonie  States  de- 
pend on  it  fcr  half  thefr  revenue  It  Is  well 
known  that  tte  gasoline  tax  most  prnpnly 
should  be  used  as  a  •benefit  ta»'  for  finai.c- 
Ing  highway  construction  and  maintenance. 
Since  the  provision  of  highways  still  Is  pri- 
marily a  State  function,  the  continued  and 
successful  use  of  the  gasoline  tax  by  'he 
States  .should  not  be  jeopardized  bv  an  txces- 
sive  dupUcatlr-g  Federal  gascUne  tax  rate. 
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Recogriltlor.  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  gawUne.  t(  b.icco,  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages differ  ba«lca;iy  as  conEumer  gcods.  The 
consumption  cf  tobacco  and  alC(;hollc  bev- 
erages reprf-cr.'s  n.ir:es3entlal  consuniptlon; 
many  w  uld  c  ill  it  socially  undc-sliable  con- 
sumption Tl.e  consumption  of  gasoline, 
ho»\v(>r,  rcpie.-ents  the  conBumpllon  of  a 
necer-sity  fundamental  to  our  national  econ- 
omy Of  this  adequate  evidence  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee No  grounds  exist,  therefore,  for  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  excise  tax  burden 
on  the  consumers  of  gasoline  and  the  con- 
sumers of  alcchcUc  beverages  and  tobacco. 

Ttie  consumption  of  gasoline  nevertheless 
is  taxed  more  heavily  than  the  consumption 
of  any  other  necessity.  At  the  present  time 
Federal.  State,  and  local  gasoline  taxes — 
averaged  for  50  representative  cities  through- 
out the  Nation — represent  a  special  sales  tax 
of  47  percent  on  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
A  comparably  severe  rate  on  any  other  neces- 
sity cannot  be  found. 

Evidence  of  the  severity  of  gasoline  tax 
rates  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
alone  provides  the  Federal  Treasury  with  14 
percent  of  all  Federal  excise  tax  collections. 
Of  the  $3,491.530  000  collected  from  all  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  during  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
♦343,000,000  represent  collections  from  the 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline.  Certainly  the  con- 
stimera  of  this  single  necessity — gasoline — 
already  are  more  than  paying  their  share. 

With  the  Increasing  necessity  for  impos- 
ing sound  and  equitable  taxes,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  special  bur- 
den Of  ta.xatlon  which  the  consumers  of 
gasoline  now  bear.  Possibly  too  much  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  all  excise  taxes  in 
the  rapidly  changing  Federal  fiscal  structure 
Although  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  any  ex- 
cise tax  may  not  appear  unreasonable  in  it- 
•elf.  the  accumulation  of  the  small  and 
seemingly  reasonable  Increases  eventually  re- 
sults in  a  top-heavy  and  disproportionately 
burdensome   tnx  system. 


Draft  Vote  Political  Gamble 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Friday.  August  15  (legislative  day  cf 
Thursday.  August  14>.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ApiK'ndiy  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August 
14.  1941,  entitled  "Draft  Vote  Political 
Ganjble." 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Pron  the  Washington  fe'verlng  Star  of 

AUifUSt  14    19411 

Dkatt  Vote  PoLmcAi.  Gamble 

(By  Davli  Lawrence) 

1>43  ELTCnONS  MAT  TILl.  HOW  CmZENS  RFC^RD 
HOrSE  ACnCN 

The  biggest  pcUrlcal  gamble  of  a  decade 
was  taken  by  Memt)ers  of  the  House  uf  Rep- 


resentatlve^  in  thflr  vrte  on  the  extei^lcr.  r.f 
the  term  of  military  servic'e  for  the  drafted 
troops 

The  Democratic  Party  by  a  vote  cf  182  to 
65,  votfd  to  extend  the  t  rm  of  i^ervic?  by  18 
mcnths  while  the  Repub.:cai  Party  vc-.ed. 
133  to  21.  against  the  measure  Which  wiU 
prove  tu  have  been  the  better  v^-te  whpr.  the 
November  1942  congresslcnal  electicns  are 
held? 

While  fwlitlcs  —as  rare'y  me:;t;cr.ed  In  the 
debate,  it  was  in  the  b:ickgrcund  of  the 
House  voting.  For  cbvicM^  tlireats  from  con- 
stituents that  thpy  w.juld  take  reprisals  at 
the  polls  were  clearly  present,  either  by  let- 
ters from  back  home  or  through  the  pressure 
of  the  organizations  which  lobbied  for  or 
against  the  prcpcsal 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Rtpubluai:.  vole  may 
prove  to  have  been  the  mo.-e  dangerous,  espe- 
cially If  the  Nation  is  at  war  or  if  thp  present 
emergency  continues  beyond  November  1942 
Clearly,  the  Democratic  Party  will  seek  the 
supfKjrt  of  lndep)endpnt.=  in  the  electorate  on 
the  ground  that  the  Rept;blicau  Party  is  an 
obstructionist  party  and  ^anno'  be  cou;-.ted 
on  to  defend  the  Nation,  even  when  the  lead- 
ing military  experts  of  tl  e  Gcveriim.ent  call 
for  actjon  to  preserve  "he  safety  of  the 
Republic 

But  if  the  war  emergency  has  passed,  the 
Republican  stump  speakers  will  expect  the 
reaction  of  the  country  t^;  be  cne  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  coneressiona!  votir.g  on  suth 
questions  as  draft  extension.  Other  Issues 
relating  to  reconstruction  or  the  return  of 
power  tc  the  people  may  be  mote  Influei.ti.il 
in  tlie  voters'  minds 

ALMOST  SOLID   OPPOSITION' 

So  If  one  believes  that  the  war  will  be  over 
by  Nijvember  1942.  the  Republicans  will  h.^ve 
taken  little  risk  If  it  isn't  over,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  may  face  an  annihilating  di  f eat 
at  the  polls.  Tl:ere  will  be  secMun-  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  Midille  West  where  iso- 
lationist sentiment  Is  .strone  and  seme  Re- 
publicans will  benefit  by  that  attitude  out 
in  the  main,  with  the  N;:*ion  ail  CiUt  for  the 
defense  program  and  pos-ibly  fur  war.  In  No- 
vember 1942.  the  Demo:rat.s  will  naturally 
sc^^k  to  make  a  clean  sv.e--p  for  their  party 
on  the  grcund  that  divided  counsels  and 
cbr-truction  are  dangt'rcu--  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  th"  thc-n  existing  program. 

The  Republican  Party  has  consistently 
vuttd  ag.unst  the  President's  foreign  policy 
ever  since  the  c-utbreak  of  the  war  In  Sep- 
tember 1939  At  a  t:m  '  when  partisanship 
1:  supposed  to  be  eliminated  the  Republicans 
v.ited  almost  as  solidly  on  fcrelgn  policy  as 
on  d.  mestlc  questions  Though  claiming  to 
be  in  favor  of  naUona!  rrfense  to  the  utter- 
mo.-t,  the  Republicans  have  fai'.ed  to  uphold 
the  War  Department  in  its  vehement  plea  for 
draft  extension  and  have  c^dea^cred  to  over- 
ride the  wishes  of  the  rr.llltary  authorities. 

Tliere  were  seine  Dtniecrats  too.  who  voted 
against  the  adminlstrat.cn  but  they  repre- 
sent a  minority  of  the  party,  whereas  the 
Republican  Party  thre.v  the  bulk  of  its 
strength — more  than  80  percent — acralnst  the 
War  Department  s  recoirmer.datinns. 

It  will  be  contended,  and  plausioly.  too. 
that  without  the  21  Republican  votes  cast  in 
favor  cf  draf;  extension  the  measure  would 
have  been  lost,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  is  due  the  21  Repvibiicar.s.  But  when 
It  ccmes  to  an  appraisal  oi  w'aat  the  party 
as  a  whole  d.d.  the  133  vates  a^iainst  the 
measure  out  of  a  total  of  154  Republicar.s 
voting  will  be  rsed  impre«'=!vp;y  a^ramsc  the 
Republicans  on  the  stun.p  to  bolster  the 
charge  that  tne  Republ  can  Party  could  not 
be  trusted  with  full  pcwer  in  both  H;use3 
and  thit  a  vote  for  the  Repubi::an  Party  In 
the  congressional  elections  may  be  a  vote  for 
chaos  and  division  at  a  time  of  international 
crisis. 


GAMBLING  ASPECTS  OF  VOTE 

The  Republicans  would  try  through  their 
spokesmen  and  leaders  to  claim  they  would 
support  the  Government  In  Its  national  de- 
fense, but  the  Democrats  will  point  to  the 
record,  not  only  on  the  draft  extension  but 
on  arms-embargo  repeal  and  on  the  lend- 
cnd-lease  bill  In  the  House,  as  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  have  lined  up 
partlsanly  rather  than  on  broad  grounds  of 
national  policy. 

One  of  tha  gambling  aspects  of  the  vote  was 
related  to  the  expectation  of  a  House  ucfeat 
of  the  18-nacnth  extension  and  a  subsequent 
rewriting  of  the  measure  in  conference  be- 
between    the    two   Houses.     Had    the    House 
voted  down  the  18-month  proposal  and  had 
it  adopted  a  6-month  or  a   12-month  exten- 
sion, or  some  other  amendment,  many  oppo- 
nents of  drtft  extension  would  have  bad  an 
opportunity  to  record  themselves  In  favor  of 
the  milder  (neasure     Then,  if  the  conference 
report    ^ad    accepted     the    Senate     vsrsicn. 
namely,  the  18  months   extension   the  rewrit- 
ten measure  would  have  been  adopted  in  the 
House  either  by  a  voice  vote  or  by  a  record 
vote.    This  would  have  been  defended  on  the 
customary   grounds   that    it   was   all    or   none 
and  that   tbose  who   favored   seme   extension 
had  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  any  change  In 
the  conference  report.    This  sort  of  thing  had 
been  talked  about   In  the  Capitol  corridors 
and  may  account  for  the  large  record  vote  cast 
against  the  18  months'  proposal,  which  many 
Members   really    thought   would    be    defeated 
and  then  restored  In  the  conference  commit- 
tee.    The  administration,  however,  took   no 
chances  and  rallied  Its  forces  to  win.     Had 
greater  pressure  been  exerted  by  the  admin- 
istration the  majority  for  the  bill  would  have 
been    larger      But    since   the    administration 
leaders  saw  the  political  aspects  and  oeslrcd 
to  avoid  erabarrassmeuts  to  Members  hailing 
fiom  isolationist  sections  of  the  country,  the 
final  vote  was  closer  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been      The  close  vote  does  not  by  any 
means  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  House  on 
any  concrete  issue  relating  to  the  emergency, 
but  merely  reflects  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
draft  and  a  bet  that  in  November  1942  the  war 
will  be  ovet  or  that  the  issue  will  have  been 
superseded    by    other    Issues    far    more    con- 
trolling in  the  voters"  minds. 

I   — 


The   .Agricultural   Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

!        ■  I  or  GEORGIA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^S 


X 


iday.  August  15,  1941 


Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
House  adjourns  today  we  will  have  com- 
pleted coa.sideraticn  of  all  defense,  emer- 

,  gency.  and  other  necessary  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress.  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  is  your  intention  to  order  a 
recess  for  2  or  3  weeks,  in  order  that  you 

':  and  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
may  get  arway  for  a  few  days  and  have  a 
much-needed  rest.  The  past  8  months 
have  been  a  very  trying  period  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritualiy.  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
short  vacation  will  prove  helpful  to  every- 
one. 
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"We  win  all  go  home  with  much  con- 
cern ever  the  internaiional  si'uaticn  and 
th'-  f'/i'u.'p  security  and  wo'.fare  ct  our 
own  Nation.  No  doub:  it  wi!:  pyf  help- 
ful to  all  cf  us  to  pet  n'v&y  f;c:n  tr.-.s  sc(  r.e 
cf  tense  action,  make  a  quiet  study  and 
summ.ary  cf  the  condi.ions  today  and  the 
problems  which  may  foon  face  us. 

On  the  other  hanti.  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  I  ( ould  return  to  my 
district  with  as  much  satisfaction  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  agricultural  prob- 
lems. While  the  repo  "ts  com.e  to  me  that 
crops  are  not  so  pood,  for  which  certainly 
no  one  can  hold  Ccnpre^ss  respon.-^ible. 
yet  the  returns  frorr  the  sale  of  farm 
commodities  are  cetanly  much  im- 
proved since  this  Congres.":  convened  on 
January  third  No  f:.ir  mind  can  dcubt, 
Mr.  Speaker,  tha;  th='  actions  taken  by 
the  present  Congress  nave  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  imprnvrment  in 
price  of  farm  c^irnvidi'i'^ 

Let  tis  take  fcr  oxa  riple  the  four  great 
crops  in  v^hich  my  State  is  particularly 
Interested,  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts,  and 
tobacco. 

On  AugU'^'  1,  th*  bt  einning  of  the 
current  season,  w.-  ha  j  on  hand  10.600.000 
bales  of  American  cctton.  We  are  now 
gathering  another  <  rop  which  Is  esti- 
mated to  total  10.800,000  bales,  givinp  us 
a  total  present  suppi  uf  about  21.500.000 
bales  of  cotton.  With  our  rxix^rts  down 
to  around  only  1  00(  .000  bales  per  year, 
this  means  that  w--  have  in  the  ware- 
houses and  in  the  fit  Ids  more  than  fwice 
as  much  cotton  &s  can  possibly  be  sold  or 
disposed  of  during  tie  year.  Ordinarily 
this  would  mca:i  thu"  cotton  would  brine 
only  between  8  and  10  cents  per  pound, 
due  to  tlie  enormous  surplus  on  hand  and 
yet  today  cotmr,  is  sellinc  around  the 
parity  price  of  16  49  ?ents  per  pound  At 
the  same  time.  Indirn  cotton  at  Bombay 
is  selling  at  8'^  cen.s  and  Brizilian  cot- 
ton at  Sao  Paulo  is  selling  for  8  cents 
This  shows  conclmively,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  wnh  a  world  iirire  around  8  cents 
per  pound,  with  more  than  a  2-year  sup- 
ply on  hand,  the  only  thine  that  i5  hold- 
ing American  cotton  around  parity  is  the 
cotton  program  enr  cted  by  Congress. 

Tlie  same  can  be  said  of  wheat.  At 
the  beginning  of  tl  e  season  we  had  on 
hand  a  surplus  of  atoul  400.000.000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  Tliis  year  we  are  making 
an  enormous  crop  now  estimated  at 
950,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  most 
wheat  we  can  possioly  consume  is  about 
750,000,000  bushels  which,  like  cotton, 
gives  us  about  a  :]-ycar  supply  or  an 
enormous  surplus.  About  the  same  con- 
dition exi'-t';  in  Can.\da,  where  they  have 
an  enciiiKus  suip'.rs.  While  Canadian 
wheat  f'.T.d  Aus'ralian  wheat  and  wheat 
prcduc' J  .n  Ar^tn'ina  :s  bringmi:  from 
40  to  52  cents  per  bu.'ihel.  our  own  wheat 
is  selUng  bet  worn  90  cents  and  $1  per 
bushel. 

What  about  tobacco?  All  the  reports 
show  a  good  crop    his  year      The  Com- 


i.'.y    t'ltd.t    C^iporiition    now    holds 
ui   360  000.000   pounds  of  flue-cured 
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toba  CO  frcrr.  the  1939  and  1940  crops. 
Yet  reports  come  to  m.e  indicating  th.at 
the  Georgia  crop  of  tobacco,  which  is  now- 
going  to  market,  is  brfnpine  an  riverage 
price  of  arcund  25  cents  per  pound  and 
the  best  grades  are  beme  sold  at  from  35 
to  50  cents  per  pound.  The  present  par- 
ity price  on  flue-cured  tobacco  is  22  cents 
per  pound,  and  I  am  dcJighted  with  the 
price  being  received  by  the  Georgia  pro- 
ducers, notwithstanding  the  size  of  the 
crop  and  the  large  surplus  which  the 
Government  has  in  storac?  I  just 
wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  situation 
would  be  without  fhe  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress. 

Now.  as  to  peanuts,  present  indications 
are  that  we  will  have  a  yield  for  the 
edible  trade — that  is,  peanuts  grown  on 
tlie  allotted  acreage— of  arcund  650.000 
tons,  with  prospects  of  consumption  by 
the  edible  trade  of  between  400.000  and 
500.000  tons.  In  spite  of  this  surplus  and 
after  weeks  of  effort,  we  have  gotten  the 
Secretary  of  A?rriculture  to  peg  the  price 
of  peanuts  at  $90  per  ton.  While  I  urged 
and  insisted  that  the  price  should  be 
pegged  at  at  least  $100,  it  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  know  that  the  peanut  pro- 
ducers of  my  State  are  assured  a  reason- 
able price  on  the  peanuts  grown  on  their 
allotted  acreage.  For  the  peanuts  grown 
fcr  oil.  in  excess  of  the  allotment,  present 
indications  are  that  we  should  be  able  to 
maintain  an  oil  price  of  at  least  between 
10  and  12  cents  per  pound,  giving  oil 
peanuts  a  market  at  between  $70  and  $80 
per  ton. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  my 
committee  had  before  it  a  bill  to  make 
some  minor  changes  in  the  law  for  wheat 
and  corn.  It  was  this  bill  which  we 
amended,  as  to  loans  on  farm  commodi- 
ties, that  brought  about  the  present  law 
making  mandatory  a  loan  of  85  percent 
on  the  five  basic  commodities.  It  is  this 
law  more  than  anything  else  that  is  bring- 
ing to  the  American  farmer  today  a  better 
price  for  his  crops,  far  above  the  world 
price.  We  now  intend  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  this  85-percent  loan 
provision  for  several  more  years  and  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  made  permanent.  In 
addition  this  Congress  has  appropriated 
$500  000.000  fcr  soil  benefit  payments  and 
an  additional  $200,000  000  for  parity  pay- 
ments. This  loan  provision  and  these 
appropriations  absolutely  in.sure  at  least 
parity  prices  for  the  five  basic  commodi- 
ties. 

So.  Mr  Sp-akti  I  will  start  home  to- 
morrow feeling  much  better  over  the 
situation  with  regard  to  those  who  toil 
from  daylight  to  dark  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  this  Nation. 
We  must  continue  our  efloris  until  the 
farmer  realizes,  not  only  parity  prices, 
but  parity  income  and  a  fair  share  cf  the 
national  income  of  the  Nation. 


Ceremonies  Incident  to  Conferring  Degrree 
on  Col.  Raymond  Robins  by  Univeriity 
of  Florida  , 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  FROOKbVILLE  ,FlJi  1 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mi  Piesidont,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  incorporated 
In  the  Appendix  cl  tht  Record  a  descrip- 
tion of  ceremonies  in  whicli  tht?  hcnoraiy 
degree  of  doctor  cf  l;=.\vs  wns  ccnfiTred 
on  Co).  Raymond  Rob.ns  a  distinguished 
American,  at  Ch.ni,<g.;t  H::'.,  F'.a.,  on 
June  6. 

There  being  no  pbj-ction.  the  state- 
ment was  ord'-rt'd  tn  bo  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fo!l(  ws 

[From  the  E-      )  y\  :\\c  iK;.i  i  J,',i:iial  cf  June 

12,    :,:cil| 

tnirVERSITT  OF  ric^;i!l\  BtSTtWS  EFC.KFE  ON 
COLONEL  BOEINS — }1CNI'R  C(  NITF.RFD  IV  PRES- 
IDENT JOHN    J.   TICEET    AT    CHINSECUT    HILL 

The  University  of  Florida  conferrpd  upon 
Col.  Raymond  Robins  the  honorary  dicrec  of 
doctor  of  laws.  June  6;  and  In  so  dcmg, 
also  honored  llsc.'f,  according  tv  expressed 
views  of  spokesmen  for  the  unlversny  and  a 
hoft  of  friend"  and  admlrcr.=  ct  Crlonfl 
Rcblns  all  ever  the  country. 

The   impressiTC   ceremony,    iLe    r.:.'-t    ever 
given  in  absentia  by  the  university,  was  cm- 
ducted    on    the    lawn    of    Cclcnel    ar.d    Mrs. 
Robins'    home.    Chinsegut    Hill,    und(  r     the 
spreading  limbs  nf  the  Altar  Oak.  a  ^ugp  old 
live  oak  tree.     O:    J  '■■■■'.  J    T..-.;t    president, 
In  the  regalia  ^1  a  Rli.-dit  schv.lar.  and  Dr 
WilmoD  Newell,  provost  of   agrlculturr    al^o 
In  cap  and  gown.  ofBciated,  In  the  presence 
of  six   member!-  of  the  university  faculty  all 
In  caps  and  gcwns  and  colorful  stoles      The 
audience  of  about  80  persons  included  polit- 
ical   and    educatlcr.al    leaders    at    Hernando 
County  and  a  number  of  Intlir.nte  friends 
from  far  and  near  in  the  State 

In  his  citation.  Dr.  Tigert  called  Colonel 
Robins  among  other  things  a  leading  pro- 
tagonist cf  peace  among  the  nations  and  an 
earnest  evangel  of  the  Christian  way  cf  life, 
especially  among  college  men  and  women. 
He  said.  "One  of  the  first  consplcucus  figures 
In  political  liberalism  of  out  day.  you  have 
championed  many  worthy  causes,  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  your  eBort  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  agricultural  develcp- 
ment  of  your  adopted  State  Ycu  have  ex- 
plored well-niijh  every  path  of  service  "  At 
the  end.  "For  these  distinguished  achieve- 
ments, we  salute  ycu  and  recognize  you  as 
one  of  the  leading  citizen?  cf  cur  country 
today." 

Dr.  Newell.  In  presenting  ihe  recipitiit  -o 
Dr.  Tigert  for  the  honorary  degree,  said  he 
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felt  he  was  hor.oring  the  Ur.;-.  crs'.ty  of  Flcricla, 
and  thTi  y,A\(>  a  h'-.et  b!  gnphy  ot  the 
candidate 

At  high  p<  ir.ts  m  'r.e  cpt*  mony  'hs  audi- 
ence appl.iUflfd  w.th  enthusiasm  It  was  a 
far  cry  fr^  m  the  davs  v.  hen  the  Seminole 
Indians  ust^d  ti.e  old  hilltop  to  slg!;al  me  - 
^^.'|•'.  tn  each  n'hrr  In  the  !an2in?2  of  smck"'' 
A  p  i'^e  I  {  rdrr^d  but  na'tiral  benu^y.  ;» 
Icr  <"d  out  on  far  b'ue  .-.p.ice  wh'Te  v-s^ik  h.^d 
Iyer  cut  amoni;  the  trees  w.ih  spert.ic  :..ir 
er:«"Ct  Ch.nTwut  Hill  S.inc'u.irv  !.ad  b  - 
c.;mc  rf;!'iUy  {rt  m  a  ^oyh!  o-,l  du-nrn  f  tiie 
C  lor.f-;  s- — dedicated  t  i  t!.o  threefold  pur- 
p' ;<  s  fi  a  f  jr-.'-t  rc^ervr-  a  \\..:\..'.e  ri'f'.j^'P. 
imd  ail  !  xpcr.iiv.  r;'  s'.it.  n  xr  v.  ■ ':  r-jt  .n  ail 
future  V  ar«  th"  r^::~f-r'.' -i"'"):!  of  natural  rf- 
scurc'f'  H'l.l  ■  h'""  d''vr'.onn,e:.t  nf  i:f-"i'r  b"-  "■'.•^ 
and  fed  n;,d  nu-'htid-  f  cii-uro  f  r  M.'-' 
liiftr.er  .i-  J  ;:o-f:mri:i,  ail  ui-cl-r  (  •.vncr- li;p 
:it!d  d;rt>cn'  n  rf  the  F.'d-ra;  0<;;vernm"nt  and 
the  ayici:!:  iir.il  ccui.-e  of  the  Un.ver?^;ty  'f 
Flor:di.  re  pern;ir.»^  lu  '.he  great  venture. 
M:  W  F  W.ird  sMperii.T' r  •-:.•  -^f  Chin-^egut 
H;il  S:in'"Ti  iry,  ;:ppfiirc:!  m  c.ip  i:.'-!  t'owii  f.s 
a  memb-  r  of  -he  a;;;ricul'ural  c  /.le^-'  f:tC'j'.*y 
(A^  i«  wr'.i  Kr.n-.'-n,  C'lcne'i  and  Mr:<  Rrb;:,s 
In  1932  c*:).  a'!'ri  thf.r  2.082-acre  estate  to  the 
Ooveri  i.v  ;;•  t^r  oxpicita'icn  m  behilf  cf  thi.s 
county,  tht   ?=    i»e.  ;inci  tlic  Nat::.i;  i 

Whe:;  he  ;..\d  rin-.ncd  hl«  •■vip  C:l'n>l 
R;.b:r.;  n:i  b't  i!"i'-r  re' ■•r  if  u  r  rl  rifT;!,:', 
m;ide  hi>  revpcn-e,  Ht'  said  he  v.  n'd  rafvvr 
h;iv,>  an  h  norarv  decjrie  from  the  Uiiiwrs:-- 
V't  Fii  rida  t:;un  from  anv  other  institution  i  f 
I'.ir'iin^  \-\d  he  chalU-ng-d  the  univprs:tv, 
al:'n;;  wi;h  r'l^er  unive  r-S!  it-.^  m  the  cui  try 
to  iivc!  t'.o  ronr.r.^  now  b'.r'ii  o>f  fr^edi  n;  hv 
e'-t.!bl:-it;i:;i:  nr';up<  in  t!:  ■  f  i;!  ■•.wn^  m:!)- 
Jects  Ker.  li.virncii.  n  After  the  W  •v:  Freccl'  in 
Of  Kciiiii'  n:  S  oral  C'l-.trci  of  Gc\en'ment  by 
Self-Govcrnn-.ent-— That  I*  D^mfKrary:  Fre  - 
dcm  U\  Sc!»nt!ric  Rei»arch  ar.ri  Dfn.c1.5T ra- 
tion. Indi. ■atrial  Frfcd  in  Whe'-pir.  We 
Throw  Off  'h-'  "Isni.*  ■  Id.-  1  -if«  and  R^v^- 
lutionarv  Dogmas  1  f  the  Old  W-  rid  and  Eni- 
br.;(e  tb.e  .-\in  rican  Way  cf  L.fe,  and  Out- 
la-Ars  .'f  W,:  to,  Abol:.=h  th:-  War  System 
cf  tl.e  AtTf-  KducatKnal  leaders  =hou!d  let 
u.^  k;;n•:^•  whs  w>\  the  uph-  !der=  of  riem  c- 
ra<  y.  beheve  '.o.  what  we  are  doine 

First,  th'  usii.  Colcr.el  Robins  said  vvc  niu- 1 
win  th'.y  war  and  we  wi!!  \Mn  it  Then  we 
mu^t  make  war  i.l>  aal  a  crane,  and  must  .-re< 
to  unite  all  nena<Rrcs5or  natlrn>  In  supp<>;t 
vt  any  na'lon  tinu  !s  attacl'.fd  For  '.va:  h:.s 
prcwn  more  de.-tructive  arid  more  c(?*ly  and 
ha.^  bf''C'ime  rational  and  ;nt  Tnat'ona:  ^u;- 
c.cie,  a  tlsrea:  to  oivnizaticn  itself  He  sa  ri  !.e 
would  like  to  «ee  all  State  unlver^lti':"^  lorrn 
the  abcve-mentioned  group*,  wUh  Fl  r'.da 
hading  particularly  bec.ni<e  such  rduci- 
tional  :n>t.tuthn.s  are  made  pi;.-^s;ble  and 
maintained  bv  ta.xpayers  of  the  country  and 
are  thereby  i  blikiated  as  well  a^  pr.vile.;cd  to 
seek  to  wcrk  iit  answers  to  problems  m  tr.e-^e 
chaotic  tin-os 

From  h'.s  wheelchair  C  >lonel  Robins  snid 
li-rvt  iitly.  'I  would  ratb.i'r  be  alive  in  this 
jjreat  hour  than  at  any  time  In  the  last  1.000 
year>  "  F'or  he  thinks  these  are  great,  if 
dlstuibi:..;  timus  Us  disctissed  at  some 
length  the  address  of  Robert  H  Jackson. 
.Mtorney  General  cf  the  Unltrd  States,  at 
the  first  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  As.-oci.uicn  !n  Habana  Cuba,  In  March 
of  this  ye.ir 

One  of  the  stron*;  statcmf-nts  of  the  address 
was:  "We  are  haunted  by  the  greatest  un- 
ilnished  task  of  rlvili?,atlon.  which  is  to  cre- 
at-'  a  Just  arid  peaceful  international  order  " 
l^egal  pnxess  Is  the  only  practical  alternative 
to  force  Another  telUni?  declaration  was: 
"The  Ke:ioi;i-Briand  Tr;^aty  for  renunciation 
of  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy,  and  th.e 
Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty  swept  away  the 
nineteenth-century  basis  for  contending  that 
all  wars  are  alike,  and  all  warriors  entitled  to 
like  treatm.ent.  and  this  adoption  In  our 
time  of  i  discriminating  attitude  toward 
warnng  states  Is  really  a  return  to  earlier 
and   more  healthy  precepts" 


(Attorney  General  Jackson,  addresiing 
representatives  of  all  22  South  American 
republics,  made  the  KellocB-Bnand  tract  th^ 
basis  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  when 
new  frredoms  will  be  added  to  old  freedoms 
we  mu,:;t  preserve  1 

Colonel  Robins  concluded  his  talk  with  a 
tribute  to  Christianity,  the  vitalizing  force  of 
the  world,  wi'hout  which  the  human  spirit 
h..^  no  diani-y  ar.d  the  word  'd-mocracy" 
i.a.-:  i.c   nieaning- 

Cflcnfl  Robins,  one  cf  the  St.v.e's  most 
dlstin>uii?lid  residents,  rcccivtd  the  decree  cf 
Hachelcr  cf  Law.s  from  Columij.a  Ui.iveriity 
m  1396  In  1923.  the  honorary  degree  of 
U  ft.-r  of  L-w'  w:)=  conferred  up^n  him  by 
Hi. .-dale  Ccilcee  On  the  advent  of  his  re- 
cent r.'C'^n.tion  by  the  University  of  Florida, 
i.c  received  letter-  :ii:d  telegrams  from  many 
di.-tingu:shed  fi.ends.  including  Cabinet 
members  and  under  secretarlee  In  Washlng- 
tc  n.  D    C 

An.  i.^'  n.an.y  pionnn.:.'  F.oridlans  attend- 
ing tlie  teremony  wi.-n  Dr  R  v  B  Guild,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Mr.  an:i  Religion  For- 
ward Movement,  for  wrnci^.  Colonel  Robins 
was  once  world  lecturer,  and  Mrs.  Guild,  now 
cf  Winter  Park,  Dr  W  M  Rowlett.  Dr  F.  L, 
Adi.ms.  and  Mrs  R  A  EH  is,  Tampa;  Judge 
F  R  Hocker,  of  this  Judicial  district;  and 
Lx-N!avor  Jake  Ger.cr,  cf  Ocala;  and  many 
■  the:.-  M.-S  M.iry  E  Drf:.r,  cf  New  York. 
si>tpr  of  Mrs.  R.  bins  c.ime  down  from  Maine 
for  tb.e  event 

Cci;  nel  and  M.-  Rcbms  were  hosts  to  the 
assembled  puests  at  a  beautifully  appointed 
luncheon  following  the  activities  of  ths 
m  unm;:;  T.ibles  were  arranged  in  living 
roo  ■.  dn.;:.-;  i.^  ni.  and  solarium,  and  flowers 
were  u-ed  fr^ni  the  Chlnsegut  £;ardcns.  new 
11:  th  :r  fi'll  glory  of  su-^.mer  blooms  The 
n:Ta:r  will  be  a  lasting  m-tnory  to  those  priv- 
lle.:ed  to  Ije  present 
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ARTICLE  BY   GOULD  LINCOLN 


M:.  GUFFEY.  Mr  Prc-ident,  I  a-k 
unan'.mcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recohd  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  yesterday. 
wrUt'^n  by  the  well-known,  able,  and 
fair-minded  political  writer,  Mr  Gould 
Lincoln.  The  article,  appearine  in  the 
column  The  Political  Mill,  is  entitled 
■•Republicans  Criticized  for  Playuig  Pei- 
itics  in  Voting  Against  Draft  Extension." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

[From    The    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
Au=;ust    14.    1941] 

The  Political  Mill — Republick-ns  Criticized 
J  OR  Playing  Politics  in  Voting  Agmnst 
DR.\fT  Extension 

(By  Gould  Lmc-lni 

G  O  P  in  this  year  1941  stands  for  grand 
old  politics  The  Republican  party  in  Con- 
gress Is  making  a  sorry  record  as  the  Nation 


f.ice«  grave  daogers  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
voted  on  Tue«day  against  the  Army  service 
extension  bill.  Twenty-one  Republicans  had 
the  vision  and  the  patriotism  to  support  the 
measure.  Had  there  been  two  less  votes  for 
the  bill  it  would  been  defeated  It  is  a  safe 
bet  that  had  that  happened,  the  Republicans 
who  thought  they  were  playing  smart  poli- 
tics would  hate  been  very,  very  ill  It  Is  an 
old  axiom  in  politics — legislative  politics — 
that  it  Is  sale  to  vote  against  a  measure 
which  Is  unpopular  in  some  quarters,  but 
which  is  sure  to  carry,  despite  the  negative 
votes.  It  Is  quite  another  thing,  however,  to 
vote  against  a  measure  tied  up  so  intimately 
with  national  welfare  as  the  service  exten- 
sion bill  and  defeat  It. 

Had  the  meftsure  been  defeated,  the  blame 
would  have  gone  to  the  Republican  party. 
And  those  Republicans  in  the  House  who 
opposed  it  would  have  been  holding  the  bag. 
They  would  hiave  been  on  a  hot  spot.  They 
would  have  Succeeded  in  turning  back  a 
measure  which  the  President  and  the  Army's 
highest  officefs  have  repeatedly  said  is  es- 
sential for  the  safety  of  the  country.  Thsy 
would  have  succeeded  in  making  this  country 
look  like  30  c^nts  in  the  eyes  of  Its  potential 
enemies— the  Axis  Powers.  What  the  Latin 
American  peajjles  would  have  thought  would 
have  been  thit  the  United  States,  preaching 
so  greatly  abjut  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  tad  no  serious  Intention  of  go- 
ing through  flth  hemisphere  defense 

Here  was  40  question  cf  entrance  of  the 
United  Statesj  into  the  wars  in  Europe  and  In 
Asia.  Here  was  only  a  question  of  adequate 
national  defense,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  Republicans  In  the  House,  under  Repub- 
lican leadersnlp.  turned  their  backs  squarely 
on  the  measjiire.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
had  testified  |  that  unless  the  draftees  and 
National  Guird  men  and  Reservists  were 
retained  in  ihe  service  rwo-thlrds  of  the 
American  Ariny  would  have  been  demobil- 
ized. This  t^  no  Joking  matter,  with  the 
country  thrritened  from  00th  the  East  and 
the  West  Tfce  Republicans  knew,  or  should 
have  known,  ]lhat  Japan  is  so  moving  in  the 
Far  East  as  to  become  more  and  more  of  a 
menace  to  Ihls  country  and  its  Interest. 
They  should  pave  known  that  Nazi  Germany 
Is  driving  ev«-  westward,  and  has  forced  the 
present  Frencp  Government  into  a  new  decla- 
ration of  "collaboration,"  which  means,  in 
all  probability,  that  the  Nazis  will  get  naval 
and  air  basei  in  Dakar— that  part  of  Africa 
nearest  the  Western  Hemisphere  Yet  they 
stuck  to  th«ir  opposition  to  retaining  the 
Army  Intact-^-an  army  that  is  still  only  par- 
tially trained.  Either  thoy  were  dumb  or 
worse,  I 

TIM„   FOR    UNITY 

If  ever  there  was  a  period  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  when  politics  in  interna- 
tional affairs;  should  be  absent,  this  Is  the 
period  If  elver  there  was  a  period  when 
every  step  looking  to  adequate  national  de- 
fense should  be  taken,  this  is  it.  For  any 
political  part?\-.  under  such  circumstances,  to 
deliberately  Cast  its  votes  in  opposition  to  a 
national-defense  measure  Is  inexcusable.  It 
may  think  ttiat  .t  Is  laying  up  treasures  In 
heaven,  for  tile  future — such  as  public  resent- 
ment agalnsti  heavy  taxes  and  against  reten- 
tion of  men  in  military  life.  It  may  even 
realize  on  these  issues  at  some  later  election. 
But  it  certalqly  was  not  thinking  of  the  safety 
cf  this  country,  nor  of  Its  real  interest  at  this 
tlm.e. 

Specious  arguments -were  advanced  by  op- 
ponents of  the  bill.  arg:uments  that  to  keep 
the  draftees  beyond  a  year  would  be  in  viola- 
tion cf  a  pledge  contained  in  the  original 
Draft  Act.  "ttie  act  contains  no  such  pledge. 
The  most  cursory  reading  of  the  law  shows 
that  Congrest  clearly  said  that  if  the  national 
interest  was  Imperiled.  Congress,  by  so  saylr.g. 
could  authorize  the  President  to  keep  the 
draftees  in  service  indefinitely.  The  ar^^u- 
ment  v.  as  made,  too,  that  if  the  Armv   wi* 
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kept  Intact,  it  wouhl  be  a  clear  indication 
that  this  country  wa;.  preparing  to  enter  the 
European  war.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  For 
nearly  2  years  thes«  Republican  leaders  have 
been  insisting  that  'he  present  administra- 
tion was  doing  its  bjst  to  drag  the  country 
Into  war  The  proof  of  any  pudding  is  In  the 
eating.  The  country  Is  net  ot  war.  but  it 
certainly  Is  better  frepared  than  it  was  to 
face  any  attack  that  Is  made  against  It 

Sl.Tty-flve  Democr;  ts  Joined  the  Repub- 
licans in  voting  against  the  service  extensirn 
bill  They,  too.  must  bear  the  blame  of  the 
big  vote  which  was  cast  In  opposition  But 
the  Democratic  Party  generally  and  its  lead- 
ership staunchly  supported  the  measure. 
When  the  vote  was  announced  it  showed  that 
182  Democrats  voted  for  the  bill 

BLACK   SPOT  ON    ESCUTCHEON 

The  Republicans  nc  t  only  voted  against  any 
extension  of  the  pe  iod  of  military  service. 
They  also  voted  against  removing  the  limita- 
tion of  900.000  placed  on  the  numoer  of 
draftees  who  may  be  taken  into  the  service  at 
any  one  time  The  Army  at  present  has  some- 
thing less  than  1,500,000  men  If  the  full 
number  of  draftees  iirider  the  900,000  limita- 
tion were  taken  into  the  service,  it  would  nave 
less  than  1  800  000  Considering  the  -ize  of 
the  armies  which  are  mobilized  In  the  Axis 
nations,  this  ts  t  ridiculously  small  number 
If  this  country  is  to  be  called  upon  to  defend 
not  only  the  American  people  but  also  the 
Western  Hemisphere  The  Republican  lead- 
\  ership  has  not  yet  declared  itseli  opposed  to 
'  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphe^c— to 
an  abrogation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  It 
might  as  well  have  done  so.  however  as  to 
Join  In  the  attack  against  a  largei  Army 

True,  this  country  is  not  yet  at  war  nor  has 
the  Western  HemiJ-phere  yet  been  attacked. 
The  Republicans  doubtless  will  soy  that  if 
war  comes  they  will  quickly  support  measures 
-^  to  enlarge  the  military  forces  Soldiers  are 
not  made  In  a  day.  or  a  month,  or  even  a  year. 
Not  in  these  days  of  warfare,  with  modern 
weapons.  Preparation.'^  that  are  made  toe  late 
are  as  bad  or  worse  than  making  no  prepara- 
tions at  all 

Maybe  the  Republican  Party  will  garner 
votes  in  the  congressional  elections  next  year 
because  of  its  stand  in  Congress  on  this  de- 
fense measure,  although  that  is  still  doubtful. 
But  whether  they  do  or  not,  its  representa- 
tives havei  left  a  black  spot  on  the  party  s 
escutcbeon. 


Mississippi 


EXTENSION   OF  RFMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  0.  E.ASTLAND 

(iF    MISSISSIPri 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   SIATFS 


Friday   AucM^t  15  •  hoislative  day  of 

T'  ur-dah    Aucust   14).  1941 


Miss.issiri'i 

(By  Herber:   B    .Mien    Grenada  County   M. 
Weekly) 

Down  by  the  Yalobusha. 

Where  magnolias  shade  the  lawn; 
The  bobwhites  call  each  evening. 

And  the  mockingbirds  at  dawn. 

There  flowers  bright  and  fragrant. 

All  the  gardens  glorify. 
And  gorgeous  sunsets  introduce 

The  nights  majestic  sky. 

The  folks  aJl  speak  in  accents  solt 

And  pleasing  to  the  ear; 
Tliey  grip  my  hand  in  friendship. 

And  revere   traditions  dear. 
Grand    melodies    in   choral   tones, 

Sung   by   familiar  faces. 
Accompany  sermons  by  my  friends. 

Exhorting  Christian  grace?  ' 
The  fragrance  of  young  chicken. 

Fried  with  artistry  and  skill. 
Combines  with  good,  hot  cornbread 

In  a  rhapsody  to  thrill 

The  spirit  of  the  old  deep  South 

Lends  dignity  to  life; 
A  haven  from  confiision 

In  a  world  so  torn  by  strife. 

60  now  to  pack  my  other  shirt 

And  don   my  gayest  tie; 
Treat  my  good  Chrysler  to  some  gas— 

Tlien  to  the  North.  "Good-bye" I 


POFM    BT    HERBFPT    D     AIIFN 

M;  LA^TLAND.  M;  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  App«  ndix  of  the  Record  a  poem  en- 
titled -MisMisSippi"  by  Herbert  B.  Allen, 
editor  of  the  Gitnada  County  ^Miss.) 
Weekly. 

Therr  beirit:  no  objection,  the  poem 
■^tMs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  tolluwb: 


The  Roo&evelt-CHurchill  Joint  Declaration 


FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

:■}   ^;;NNLi-'-':.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Friday.  August  15  Uegislativc  day  of 
Thursday.  August   14).  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    LUDWELL    DENNY 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<^k 
uransnv  u;,  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th'  Hf>ORD  an  excellent  statement  and 
a:  .  \  .-  f  th.-'  Roosevelt -Churchill  joint 
Qt.  .a;.-iiiLn.  written  by  Mr.  Ludwell 
rxnnv  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  today.  The  statement  sets 
forth  the  implications  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  meeting  of  the  two 
distinguished  pentlpmen  and  of  their 
statement. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  ('.  Au.u-t 

15  19411 
}■  L  l.'.CKB  PowFR  T  Efmci  i^n  •>  r'.ty  Aims 
(By  Ludwcll  Denny) 
An  Anglo-American  alliance  to  defeat  Hit- 
ler, followed  by  an  Anglo-American  armed 
peace  for  world  freedom  and  economic  se- 
curity, is  the  essence  of  the  Roosevelt- 
tChurchlll  Joint  declaration 

The  announced  aim  to  defeat  Hitler,  and 
the  secret  agreements  on  how  to  do  that 
necessary  job.  are  much  more  important  than 
the  generalized  peace  program  Like  po- 
litical platforms,  ofBcial  peace  programs  never 
have  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  victors. 
Neither  Mr  Roosevelt  nor  Mr  Churchill, 
with  all  their  great  powers,  has  authority  to 
commit  the  United  States  or  the  British  Em- 
pire   to    the    basic    political    and    economic 


changes  Involved  In  their  Joint  pledges  fcu  h 
authority  exists  only  in  Congress,  as  re4;trictcd 
by  the  Constitution,  and  In  Parliament— not 
to  mention  th'?  Dominion  parliament!. 

N    KE.-..'-    !  IKtLT   TO   BAt-K 

On  the  L.....--  a  pust  performance,  iluie  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  ConpresB  will  con- 
sent to  the  kind  of  American  participation  in 
world  respor.slbllltles  contained  In  the 
Rooeevelt  dec  aratlon.  or  that  Congress  will 
reverse  the  terlfT,  monetary,  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  htlie-;  :  rr(vc;,t 
the  proposed  equality  in  tract  <■;  a  raw 
materials 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  British 
Parliament  and  British  capital  would  be 
quicker  than  the  American  Congress  and 
capital  to  relinquish  their  present  Anglo- 
American  monopoly  or  semimonopoly  on  most 
of  the  worlds  strategic  raw  materials,  trade 
routes,   markets,  credit,   and   gold 

The  Roosevelt-Churchill  disire  for  Inter- 
national economic  equality  is  no  more  defi- 
nite than  the  forgotten  No  3  oif  Wilson  s  14 
points  for  "the  removal,  so  far  as  possible, 
of  all  econonilc  barriers  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  equality  of  trade  condition* " 
Such  Anglo-American  b.'nierf  are  much 
higher  under  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  than 
those  which  the  Wilson  peace  failed  to 
destroy. 

STRONG    POINTS    LACKING 

The  territorial  and  colonial  pledges  which 
made  the  Wilson  Points  the  most  powerful 
propaganda  of  the  last  war  are  lacking  in 
the  Roosevelt-Churchill  statement  It  is  lim- 
ited to  the  gcnerallMtion  that  they  seek  no 
territorial  aggrandizement,  and  "desire  tc  see 
no  territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned  " 

It  could  not  be  specific  on  territory,  as 
Wilson  was.  because  Britain  may  need  to 
make  secret  territorial  deals  to  pry  away  «.me 
of  Germany's  allies  or  to  hold  her  own  Hencf 
only  Nazi  tyranny  Is  named  For  the  >  mr 
reason  Mr  Churchill  could  net  agree  t  '  iif 
open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at  whui; 
made  No  1  of  Wilson's  14  p'-ir'.*  --c  pcpu.ar 
with  the  people 

Nor  could  Mr.  Churchill  b«  expected  to 
mention,  much  less  have  authority  to  pledge, 
freedom  f'T  colonial  people.'^ 

REPEATS   MAJOR    LLUNDLR 

But.  Since  the  exiled  governments  of  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  others  are 
part  of  the  present  British  alliance  it  w;.- 
necestary  for  yesterday's  d'^cUraticn  to  iii- 
clude  a  "wish  to  see  sovereign  right  and  self- 
government  restored  to  tho.-5e  who  h;.vt  bee:-, 
forcibly   deprived  of   them   ' 

Although  this  seems  natural  enough  u 
underwrites  the  maj^r  blunder  of  the  Wil- 
sonlan  program  as  demonstrated  by  expv  n- 
ence — the  division  of  Eurcpe  inti  many  sm;.:i 
sovereign  st.<tes.  whuh  nv.iitlp.icd  p  iiiical 
conflicts,  tradt  barriirs  cc  iiunnc  chaos,  end 
minority  problems  Mr  W  :!'■(  n  hcped  to  con- 
trol these  obvli  \i-  « vn--  v.\.:cl.  c;iu  e  wars.  b% 
the  unity  and  regulatory  p  v.er&  :  a  L»'Hgi:e 
of  Nations. 

Therein  is  the  vast  d;Hi.:tnce  i^ttween  the 
entire  Wilson  plan  and  the  entire  R  (>.  v(  I1 - 
Churchill  plan.  The  essence  of  any  iMaci 
plan  Is  this:  Who  is  going  to  enforce  .t— wh' 
will  be  Judge  and  police''  The  two  ^'enerai 
alternatives  are  some  kind  ^f  6v;pe! stale  tr 
the  victors  The  Versailles  Peace  prcvided 
the  League  in  name,  but  a  Victor's  contrc;  in 
fact,  because  the  victors  ran  thr  l^iid<  and 
had  the  puns 

BETTf  R     IH.'KN     VLKSAlliES 

The  Rousevelt-^nnri  :,...  d>i:.;rat:cn  1b 
more  honest  than  the  '\  tisa.i.et  T:ra;y.  which 
disarmed  the  vanquished  in  crder  to  disarm 
the  victors— but  never  did  the  latter  The 
present  plan  is  to  disarm  •nations  wh/h 
threaten  or  may  threaten,  aggression"— w.th 
America  and  Britain  the  jvdges,  apparently, 
since  nobody  else  is  m.entioned— pending 
some  Indefinite  and  unspecified  "permanent 
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system  ol  ponfrnl  eecxirity  '  As  for  "p<  ace- 
lovtiig  peopli'."  Britain  a;.d  America  ^lU  aid 
any  '•prr>rt;cable  ir.oasurcs"  to  "llghteu" 
aimarnpnts 

P»Tha;js  Mr  Ri.csevelt  and  Mr  C'.varrhiU 
would  prt-Icr  an  international  organization 
as  e\iardian  of  world  peace,  prctectur  ol  free- 
dom, and  provider  cf  prosperity .  rather  than 
assvimi!.!?  that  An^lo-Amcrican  victors  ai.d 
their  a.-.>-oc;ates  would  be  equal  tc  such  re- 
ponsibilit.es  or  capable  of  achieving  such 
a  milleniiim  A  pax  AnRlo-Americana  would 
be  heaven  compared  Ui  Nazi  slavery  But 
the\  tcncw  that  many  neiitr.il  nations,  no  less 
than  enemy  nations  and  colcnial  pecpUs, 
dlstrtis'   An«lo-Amerlcan  pr  \.ver 

Cut  Mr  Rco.^vclt  and  Mr  Chtirrhill  can- 
not b*"  blamed  tor  fulling  tc  pled^'e  the  al- 
ternative cf  an  international  nraanization, 
when  a  majority  of  the  Am.erlcan  ConKresa 
and  public  apparently  are  opp<^sed  Thus 
many  of  the  iri'-oi.sisfencif s,  evaslo:.s.  and 
inadequacies  (I  the  Ro(tevelt-ChU! chill  dec- 
laration are  vn<  re  inherent  In  exi.-tme  in- 
tornatinn.il  ch.i.:s  and  domestic  prcjudicea 
than  repres^i  I'.tative  of  the  statesman.ship  of 
Its  authors. 


Morals  Versus  Health  of  the  Men  in 
the  Camps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  Aiiqust  15  i  legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  August   14\  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   PAUL  L    BLAKELY.   S.  J 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President  the  influ- 
rntlal  Catholic  weekly  America  1  as  given 
study  and  publicity  to  conditions  in  the 
Army  ramps,  particularly  the  importance 
of  maintaining  moral  standards.  Rev. 
Francis  X.  Talbot,  S.  J  ,  editor  cf  Amer- 
ica, writes  me  sugcesting  that  an  article 
by  Rev.  Paul  L.  BlakPly.  S.  J  .  entitled 
"Morals  Versus  Health  of  the  M"n  in  tho 
Camps"  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record.    In  his  letter  he  states: 

These  statements  tr^at  of  a  vpr>  delicate 
rcp;c  but  one  that  Is  tremendously  impor- 
tant for  the  pr.itrctlon  of  the  young  men  n 
the  camp<  I  decided  to  open  the  topic  only 
after  consultation  with  the  responsible  au- 
thorltips.  It  1?  hoped  that  the  matter  may 
be  t  iken  up  In  the  S"nate  and  tlie  Hcu-e 
and  that  s*  me  action  may  be  secured  froa\ 
the   autherltles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
ConcRESsioN^L  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  America  of  August  19411 

MORALS    VERSUS    HEALTH    OT    THE    MEN     IN    THK 

CAMPS 

(By  Paul  L  Bi-.lcely,  S  J  ) 
In  an  editorial  published  ia.=t  week  under 
the  heading  "Protected  camp  immorality." 
this  review  directed  attention  to  an  Army 
practice  which  is  causing  much  uneasiness 
to  thousands  of  American  fathers  and 
motheri  The  editorial  was  ATltten  unler 
a  gr  ve  sense  of  duty.  No  decent  man  cares 
to  mention  this  Immoral  Army  practice,  still 


I'.-'iE  to   di;^cuss   it.     But  In  thi?  c:i..e   silence 
li  i.ct  a  virtu  J  but  viciou.?  cowaid.ce 

N  jt  parents  alotie  but  all  cf  u-  wir.t  our 
y  jung  men  t.o  ccme  bick  tc  u=  improved  — 
physically,  mentally,  and  mor:i:iy  We  are 
easer  to  support  any  nr-.v- :r.(:.:  vhich  can 
ht-:p  these  youaa;  men  to  ni  ike  their  months 
of  service  a  period  In  winch  they  will  not 
su.k  m  the  moral  scale  but  rise  For  this 
vcrv  rei.scn  we  fe^l  ob!;r- d  fo  protest  any 
mi.it.iiy  regulation  which  ran  lead  the  young 
s.  Idler  t  i  conckK!'::>  that  -exual  immorality 
d.e;.  n"t  matter  much  provided  that  me- 
ci..i::ic,!i  aiid  chemical  means  are  taken  to 
av'i:d  the  diseases  which  commonly  follow 
prcmi'cury.  And  It  seems  to  nie  that  some 
at  1.  as:  among  th.e  younc  recru.ts  will  reach 
exactly  thist  cunclusicn,  if  the  Army  con- 
tinues' to  hand  out  to  tliem  •practical  me- 
chanical protection  against  venereal  Infec- 
tion" and  to  erect  prophylactic  stations  open 
to  them  at  aU  huurs  of  the  day  and  night. 

Mcst  of  us  know  by  ht^arr  the  reasons  which 
have  been  alleged  for  the  ccur-;e  made  man- 
datory by  the  Army  regulations.  De.-pite  all 
that  can  be  said  by  the  cffir'^rs  including  the 
chapla:n.  scn.e  of  the  men  it  is  aruued.  are 
gome  to  expose  themselvt-s  to  lnfi?ctlon  This 
is  regrettable  of  course,  but  they  say  they 
ran  keep  a  bad  mr.tter  from  getting  worse  by 
pri'Vidmg,  first,  a  mechanical  protective  de- 
vice; and  next  a  place  m  which  the  man  who 
has  run  the  risk  of  disea-e  can  be  aided. 
With  tins  man  s  morals,  tl.ey  c:a;n-.  tirey  have 
no  direct  concern,  but  wiiat  can  be  done  to 
keep  down  the  incidence  of  infection,  will  be 
done 

It  IS  quite  obvious  th,*.*:  thee  Army  regula- 
tions do  not  take  morals  into  account.  If 
they  did,  they  wou:d  not  prescribe  methods 
which,  to  not  a  few  of  the  young  men.  far 
remo-.ed  from  the  moral  and  social  restraints 
cf  hi ^nie.  are  a  direct  incitement  to  vicious 
courses 

L^t  us  turn  to  the  B.isic  F.ekl  Manual: 
Military  S.m.tat.rn  and  F^rst  A;d,  published 
In-t  year  by  ovd^r  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War. 
Th'^re.  und'^r  tiie  ht.-ad  cf  control  measures, 
we  read  that  all  po^t  exchanges  are  required 
to  stock  conrirm.s  pf  approved  quality."  and 
that  '.some  civ  cf  the-e  (prophylactic  tuix's) 
will  be  stocked  by  the  p  ).^.t  exchange."  This 
gives  us  no  cxal'cd  idea  of  moral  standards 
in  our  new  Army  But  that  is  not  all.  In 
additi.n.  "tiie  meiUciil  tl.  nartment  is  re- 
sponsible for  opera: :n;  sufficient  prophylatic 
statlcn.s  to  serve  adequa'^ely  en'^h  command," 
and  at  these  stations  any  soldier  may  apply 
for  treatmen'  ncnrdless  cf  the  hour."  Evi- 
dentlv  The  Government  Is  net  quite  Eure 
of  the  p.Ticacy  of  its  mechanical  and  prophy- 
lactic devices 

Tiic  p.-ycr.oh.gica:  eScCt  on  the  ycung 
so'.'Jitr  of  this  e'.ab'.jrate  set-up  cannct  but  be 
bad  It  conveys,  ri'most  irresistibly,  the  im- 
prts.-i  r  tiiat  the  Government  expects  him 
to  mdu.ge  in  riotous  courses  from  time  to 
time  and  has  no  objection,  provided  that 
precautions    are    taken    agam-t    d;.-e.isc 

It  is  no  Justiflcatixn  tc  say  that  the^t  "pre- 
cau'icns"  are  taken  in  ail  arnn-.--  A:  least, 
tile  c_nter.t;on  i-  no  stronger  th.in  the  re- 
joinder that  they  should  be  taken  In  none. 
But  cur  p-.is:ti>in  is  that  we  art  unable  to 
approve  the  thecrv  that  it  is  lawful  to  do 
evil  that  some  good  may  result  This  posi- 
tion was  so  well  expian^.ed  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend J  B  Siincnds.  D  D  .  archbishop  of 
Hcbart.  Australia,  in  a  public  address  on 
November  28.  1940.  that  I  pn\  presuming  his 
excellency's  permliSicn  tc  qiK  te  liberally 

"I  have  the  unpleasant  duty  of  speaking 
plainly  in  crltlcl.^m  of  the  action  tf  our  pub- 
lic authorities  in  sanctioning  a  rT^gulatlon 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  subversive  effect 
on  the  moral  tone  of  the  ccmmunity  It  has 
come  as  an  unpleasant  shock  to  many  people 
to  learn  that  contraceptive  devices  are  reg- 
ularly issued  to  the  soldiers  cf  the  A  I  F. 
and  militia  camps  of  Australia  In  Tas- 
mania, public  tenders  were  recently  called 
for  the  wholesale  supply  of  rubber  contra- 
ceptives   to    the    military    authorities,    and 


they  are  now  regularly  handed  out  In  great 
numbers  to  all  the  men  who  request  them. 
This  sordid  matter  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  complains  to  me  by  parents  of  young 
soldiers,  who  are  distressed  to  find  that  their 
sons  have  b«en  corrupted  by  the  easy  road 
to  vice  which  officialdom  has  opened  to  them 
"The  demoralizing  effect  which  this  actlcn 
of  the  Government  will  have  on  the  youth  of 
Australia  Is  Incalculable,  and  the  regulation 
which  empo\fered  It  Is  a  disgraceful  one  with 
which  no  decent  Government  should  be  asso- 
ciated. The  distribution  of  these  things  to 
men  In  camp  Is  stated  to  have  been  under- 
taken In  or^er  to  protect  them  from  the 
danger  of  inlectlon  from  venereal  disease. 

"Does  the  Federal  Government,  then,  ac- 
cept as  a  pillnclple  the  vicious  theory  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means,  no  matter  how 
Immoral  theSe  means  may  be? 

"Under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  physi- 
cal health  of  a  relatively  small  and  undis- 
ciplined mirjorlty.  our  leaders  have  chosen 
the  depraved  course  of  handing  out  to  the 
ycung  men  of  Australia  hundreds  ol  thou- 
sands cf  instruments  of  immorality.  Surely 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  that,  as  they 
are  rightly  aDllcitcus  for  the  physical  health 
of  the  troop*,  they  would  be  equally  scllcit- 
ous  for  the  moral  health  ol  the  youth  of  the 
country,  an4  would  refrain  from  spending 
the  people's  money  to  provide  them  with 
Incentives  to  sin. 

"We  cheeriruUy  resign  ourselves  to  the  op- 
pressive bur<Jen  of  taxation  which  Is  Im.posed 
to  carry  the  present  war  to  a  victorious  issue. 
But  it  is  a  most  depressing  thing  to  learn 
that  any  of  the  money  wrung  from  the 
people  or  begged  from  the  poor  In  war-sav- 
ings, is  allotted  for  purposes  of  immorality 
•"'The  religious  leaders  In  the  various  States 
are  doing  their  best  to  maintain  the  spiritual 
and  moral  standards  of  the  men  in  uniform 
Their  people  have  made  splendid  sacrifices  to 
build,  equip,  and  maintain  many  church  huts 
where  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  men  can  be 
met.  and  tHeir  recreation  taken  In  a  clean 
and  healthy  atmosphere  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  money  with  which  to  assist 
this  fine  uplifting  work,  but  It  does  not  scru- 
ple to  spend  the  public  money  to  break  down 
the  moral  standards  of  the  youths  whom  It 
Invites  or  conscripts  to  defend  the  Ideals  of 
the  Nation  It  Is  little  -vonder  that  cynicism 
so  often  greets  the  assertion  that  we  are 
fighting  to  Uphold  the  Christian  standards  of 
Ule. 

"We  Cathtlics  have  a  clearly  defined  prin- 
ciple to  guide  us  In  Judging  this  action  of 
the  Governijient.  It  Is  a  principle  given  to 
us  by  the  lily  Spirit  through  the  pen  cf  St. 
Paul,  who  strongly  reprobated  the  theory  that 
we  may  do  ;evil  that  some  good  may  result 
(Romans  lit:  8)  On  this  principle  we  must 
take  our  stajnd.  even  though  It  should  prove 
to  be  as  unpalatable  to  modern  paganism  as 
St.  Pauls  insistence  on  Justice  and  chastity 
was  to  the  3oman  Governor.  Felix." 
,  I  do  not  lee  how  anyone  who  respects  the 
■principles  di  Christian  morality  can  dissent 
from  the  views  so  frankly  and  bravely  stated 
by  Archbl*iop  Simonds.  It  Is  certainly 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  every 
pcissible  precaution  to  guard  the  health  ol 
these  youni  men,  hut,  unless  we  go  all-out 
totalitarian  and  assert  that  the  Government 
Is  not  bound  by  my  law,  it  Is  also  obliged  to 
do  what  lies  within  Us  province  to  safeguard 
their  morale.  When  It  falls  In  this  Impor- 
tant duty,  then,  as  the  archbishop  says,  ita 
assertion  taat  it  is  fighting  to  uphold  the 
Christian  s^ndards  ol  lite  Is  apt  to  fall  on 
cynical  earai 

It  Is  clear  from  the  Government  manual 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  that  the  military 
authorities  realize  the  difficulty  Inherent  In 
the  age-old  r'X^-^]<iim  of  keeping  an  army  free 
from  venert  d  ^jil-ease.  Yet  It  is  impossible 
to  escape  tb^oi\luslon,  after  studying  the 
manual,  tlaat  In  the  military  scheme  too 
much  rehacct  is  placed  on  prophylaxis  and 
upon  mechanical  devlr,??,  and  too  little  on 
the  influence  of  factors  which  are  of  another 
nature      A  military  observer  has  recently  said 
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that  probably  seven-eighths  cf  ttie  drnft< '', 
men  in  a  t.Mven  camp  are  an.-  n.ibie  at  all 
times  to  iro;:ta:v  disciplu  ■  I  ;ie  r  triair.der 
constitute  tiic  crei-s  of  the  caujp  In  spite 
ol  the  wisest  ud-ninls'ration  ol  discipline, 
they  will  break  th-cuch  and  can  be  con- 
trolled only  w!ie:.  s(  -.1  to  pnscn.  ArchbiBhop 
Simonds  probal:  v  l..>d  some  such  conclusion 
In  mind  when  he  -:o,d  that  the  Government 
had  provided  a:.  :r  ••  <  ral  and  disgraceful 
plan  "Ol  protect  :  ^'  to.  health  ol  a  rela- 
tively small  and  undisciplined  minority," 
The  American  military  regulations  appar- 
ently assume  that  this  plan  must  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  men 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Basic  Field 
Manual  ends  by  prescribing  methods  which 
can  be  used  whenever  an  excessively  high 
venereal  rate  Is  Icund  In  a  command.  Were 
these  precautions  taken  from  the  beginning, 
the  alleged  need  of  mechanical  devices  in 
this  fight  against  disease  would  probably  dis- 
appear. "Stringent  control  measures  may  be 
necessary  These  may  Include  all  or  any  part 
ol  the  following:  (1)  Placing  red-light  dis- 
tricts and  all  places  selling  liquor  out  of 
bounds.  <2)  Patrolling  of  restricted  districts 
by  military  police.  (3)  Limiting  passes  to 
4  hours;  granting  no  pa£.-es  after  9  p.  m. 
(4)  Classifying  pas.'^es.  (5)  R<>utlne  bed 
checking  "  Tlie^e  regulations,  but  especially 
the  first  two.  ought  to  be  applied  from  the 
outset,  and  enforced  consistently.  Uistead  of 
being  held  back  until  the  camp  Is  rotten 
With  disease  Military  police,  properly 
trained,  can  search  out  places  cl  evil  resort 
SL.  citen  as  they  are  reopened  in  another  dis- 
trict, and  again  put  them  out  of  bounds. 
That  degree  of  supervision,  sxirely,  should  be 
found  possible. 

Only  a  tyro  In  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  will  think  that  the  solution  of  this 
problem  can  be  easily  reached.  But  It  must 
be  held  for  certain  that  no  solution  can  be 
found  In  a  method  which  is  itself  a  violation 
cf  the  moral  law.  When  a  gcvernment  dis- 
tributee contraceptive?  In  Ob  military  camps, 
it  acts  on  the  immoral  principle  that  evil 
may  be  done  for  a  good  end,  helps  to  break 
down  the  soldier  s  moral  sense,  and.  as  Arch- 
bishop Simonds  has  said,  engages  In  a  dis- 
graceful business  with  which  no  decent  gov- 
ernment should  be  associated. 

Every  approach  to  a  solution  must  be  con- 
trolled by  moral  and  religious  principles.  II 
these  principle*  are  held  to  be  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  mechanical  devices  recom- 
mended In  the  Army  regulations,  a  decrease 
in  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  may  be 
secured,  but  at  the  cost  cf  undermining  moral 
standards.  The  Army  practice  may  produce 
healthy  animals  but  the  ideal  which  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  of  the  Government  Is  the 
soldier  who  is  a  Christian  gentleman,  faith- 
ful to  hl8  countrv-,  because  he  Is  faithful  to 
his  God. 


No    DecNj-ation    of    War    and    No 
American    Expeditionary    Force 

EXTENSION  OF  FvEMAKKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OT    MA.SSAt  Ht-SinS 

IN  TTiE  HOr.-S  OF  REPRE=EN"T.AT1VL3 


F'^diil,    Aug-'J.^:   15.  1941 


ARTICLE     AND    TAEI-E    PROM    TIIE    NEW 
YORK  SUN 


Mr.  TINKH.^M.     Mr    Speaker,  under 
leave    to    t.Mt  id    my    remarks    in    the 


Rlcokd.  I   include   the  fc'iowmg  arncio 

and  lubie  from  tiie  N'. w  York  Sun: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  c:  A•.,c■,:^t  14    1941] 

Vote  on  Lono  .\kmv  Si.Evi.r  Is  .^nalt.ttv— 

Sum  Roosr>r!T  Viot'-ft  M^t  A^t  as  Bf.ake 

ON    Foreign    P   t:oT— Is    Sfin    as    Kionifi- 

c.iNT — Seccnd  Rl.i-t.-rT  BY   HoVSE   LN   2   D.^TS 

Follows   Action    cin   Dsatt   Propkkty   Bill 

Washingvo.n.  August  14— T...  skln-of-thc- 
teeth  victory  by  which  the  President  won  an 
18-month  extension  in  the  term  ol  service 
of  National  Guard  men  and  selectees  from 
a  reluctant  House  of  Representatives  on 
Tuesday,  promised  today  to  act  as  a  brake 
upon  the  rapidly  accelerating  interventionist 
trend  of  administration  foreign  policy. 

Twice  in  the  last  2  days  the  House  has 
flihhed  the  red  light  of  warning  squarely  In 
the  face  of  the  administration  leadership  as 
It  passed  upon  measures  vital  to  the  defense 
prcjram  and  intimately  linked  with  interna- 
tional policy 

Yesterdp.y  It  defeated  by  a  majority  of  6 
to  1  the  President's  "draft  property"  bill  be- 
cause a  number  of  restrictions  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment, designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
Individual  citizens,  were  deleted  by  a  confer- 
ence committee  ol  the  two  Houses  ol  Con- 
gress after  the  House  of  Representatives  bad 
inserted   them  in   the   legislation. 

SIGNIFICANT  BALLOT 

Twenty-lour  hours  earlier  an  even  more 
ominous  wnrtiing  was  flashed  when  the  House 
pnssfd  by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote  the  bill 
extending  the  service  of  draftees  Widely 
regarded  here  as  the  most  significant  ballot 
which  has  been  taken  In  either  branch  of 
Congress  thlr  year,  the  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion has  t>een  carefully  tabulated  and  an- 
alyzed by  8c!m!nlstrf.tlon  leaders  who  find 
It  In  grave  cause  for  concern 

No  Isrue  which  has  been  presented  tc  the 
Congress  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  probably,  has  effected  a  more  clear- 
cut  test  ol  isolationist  and  interventionist 
eentlment.  The  admlnistratlon'.s  entire 
foreign  pclicy  Is  ba?^ed  on  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  stands  In  great  peril  and  must 
defend  itself  now  by  forestalling  future  at- 
tack. 

Isolationists  on  the  contrary  have  con- 
tended that  the  danger  envisioned  by  the 
President  Is  largely  imaglnarr. 

In  the  test  which  took  place  In  the  House 
the  advantage  lay  definitely  with  the  in- 
terventionist elements.  General  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff,  had  testified  that  failure  to 
pa.^  the  bill  wculd  decimate  the  United 
States  Army  and  destroy  its  effectiveness  lor 
defense;  and  there  was  no  one  in  or  out  of 
Congress  who  successfully  disputed  that 
statement. 

Every  ounce  of  pressure  that  could  be  ex- 
erted upon  the  tcp-heavy  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  was  applied  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  In  spite  cf  all  this,  disaster 
was  averted  by  one  vote  out  of  a  total  of 
419  which  were  cast  or  announced  as  pairs 
on  the  issue. 

WfR     DE.^LAF.'iTtON     IMPOSSIEi.E 

Tliat  vcte,  enalyz^ed  by  St,.tes  and  major 
eeoernphical  sections  indi-a-es  that  the 
Natioi*  today  is  divided  sharply  against  It- 
self on  the  major  quest,  ns  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  Indlca'ed  conclusively  that 
any  attempt  by  the  President  to  win  au- 
thority to  use  American  military  forces  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be 
brusquely  rejected  In  Congress  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people 

Likewise,  it  revealed  that  any  declaration 
cf  war  under  existing  circumstances  would 
be  impossible. 

As  reflected  by  the  congressional  votr  the 
sentiment  in  20  cf  the  48  States  tcciry  > 
predominantly   lsclaUcL.lst,   while   24   St^^-.es 


lean      toward      intervention.     Four      States 
divided  tl.eii   vote  on  the  issue  equally. 

In  the  Isolationist  crovip  four  Stales  voted 
solidly  against  the  draft  extension.  These 
were  Iowa,  North  Dak.  la  B.  x;th  Di.kota,  and 
Idaho.  In  the  li.terventu  i.ist  K^fup  seven 
vottd  solidly  in  favor  of  t!-e  measure  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina.  Geo:ga  Al.ibiUna, 
Lcmsiftna     Mit.s..s.s:ppi.    and    Tekus. 

INTLEVI  NTIONI^T     STFEXGTH 

For  his  victory  President  Reese ve it  must 
thank  the  solid  South  and  liie  Southwest 
for  their  all  but  unanimous  mp^xr'rt.  The 
S<.>vith  is  overwhelmingly  Intrrvcntlonlst.  as 
Is  the  Southwest.  The  border  States,  and. 
on  the  Atlantic  coa.'t,  Maryland  ai.d  Dtla- 
warc  Icei  the  same  way  about  it 

To  the  north,  wht  rt  N<  w  Encland  ttiuches 
upon  tlie  Canadian  border,  f.i.d  where  Ca- 
nadian Influence  and  svmpnthy  is  strong. 
Interventionist  sentiraetit  l:kew:se  predomi- 
nates, as  It  does  In  Janan-ccnst  .c  us  Ca!l- 
lomla.  and  In  the  Pacific  bloiv  States  of  Ne- 
vada and  Utah. 

Seldom  has  elth'-r  brpnrh  ,  f  C  ncre's  shown 
such  disregard  cl  party  lines  as  was  el^.own 
in  tlie  vote  on  the  draft-extci.-.  n  bill 
While  a  substantial  major, ty  of  LKinjcrata 
voted  for  the  measure  and  an  e\en  mote  im- 
posing majority  of  Republicans  v-ed  p,ga:n£t 
It,  the  evidence  Indicates  c  n- 'o  .^  '•  >  :>  that 
the  membership  was  motivattd  r.--.i.cr  by  sec- 
tional than  by  political  intei-tt  m  recording 
Its  decision. 

Dt\'lS10N   IN  NTA    ENGLAND 

Striking  example  cf  'i.is  is  Ntw  England, 
where  seven  Democra'-^  nr.d  •-(  vc :.  P-eiublirons 
favored  the  bill,  while  s<ve;i  Dotnocrats  ai.d 
seven  Republicans  opposed  it 

In  New  York,  wluch  also  swung  into  the 
Isolationist  column,  Mrs  CAHotiNE  O'Day, 
personal  friend  of  Mrs  Roosevtlt  at.d  unfail- 
ing suppor'.er  of  the  Presidents  p.  licies.  was 
paired  against  the  bill  ^hiie  sucli  old-lli»e 
administration  supporters  as  Cttlits,  of 
Brooklyn,  likewise  dr»er'e<i  the  President  on 
the  Issue.  Only  tiir«e  mrmbrr<;  of  T:.m- 
msny— Bloom.  DiCK.'^-ntN,  a:;d  Klftn— voted 
for  the  measure 

Most  surprisii^g  tiling  al-cut  the  entire 
vote,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  n..rth  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  a  majority  of  the 
members  ol  the  President's  own  party  voted 
against  him  on  the  Isf^ue 

Most  Important  ev:ri<  i.re  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  vote,  hcwcvtr  is  that  labor  and 
agrictilture  are  wholehear- !  d:y  antagoi.i'-t  .c 
tc  the  administration's  for>  .gi.  p  ::c-  .  i-s  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  In  ever,-  S'a'e  where 
labor  is  strongly  concfntriitod  tl  e  cwiigres- 
slonal  memberjihlp  opposed  Uie  cir,ift  exten- 
sion. Every  State  in  the  North  Central  group 
went  againfct  the  bill,  and  in  the  entlie  Ol.io 
delegation,  for  example,  only  two  votes  for 
the  measure  could  be  found  In  the  Wt.'^tern 
grcup.  primarily  agrlcultur.-U  in  character, 
no  State  went  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  In  the 
North  Atlantic  section  only  Msryiai.d  and 
Delaware  dissented  from  the  isolationist 
trend.  | 

Rix-ioNAi-   SE.NniJiNT   Ret:  rCTTT  IN   HorSE 
Vote  cn  .'^rv.y  Service 

W.A.'.H!NOT<->N  August  14  — Of  the  4.'i.J  Mem- 
ber.'- i.c  A  .i-t:ng  in  the  H(  u^t  t.:  R.  ;:i-tnta- 
tives.  419  eiUitr  vetid  .-r  v.ire  pi..r.d  for  cr 
against  the  b,.l  w;..'h  txt<::u'-  "..v  in;;.'ary 
service  of  selectees  for  at, ether  18  ni   i.'i.s 

Cutting  across  party  lines  s^  w.d'  ly  as  vir- 
tually to  erase  them,  the  issue  presented  is 
construed  in  Washington  as  the  mo't  ccnclu- 
slve  test  cf  Isolationist-versuS-interventlonist 
eentlment  yet  taken  in  Cn;.g:i-,'-  and  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  analysis  shews  h-w  the  m.era- 
bers  of  e«ch  party  for  the  seven  majrr  geo- 
graphical sections  cf  the  country  duitied  on 
that  issue. 
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I  Am  Goinf  To  Keep  Faith  With  the 
Draftees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATIVE3 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


STATEMENT  Or  HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW    OF 
INDIANA 


The  whole  issue,  It  seems  to  me,  re<;olves 
itself  into  a  question  of  honesty.  Just  plain, 
common  honoetj-.  Brushing  aside  all  of  the 
cobwebs  the  fUct  remains  that  the  boys  were 
told  that  they  would  be  in  the  Army  only  lor 
a  year,  and  they  Implicitly  believed  that 
promise  would  be  kept.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. speakUis;  as  one  Member  of  Congress. 
I  am  going  to  be  honest  with  them.  I  am 
golnj  to  keep  faith  with  them.  /  . 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Hou;e  I  subrr.ii  for 
printing  In  the  Congressional  Recom  a 
statement  I  gave  to  the  p:ess  on  July  20. 
1341,  in  regard  to  the  draft  exien.-iion 
bill  which  proposes  to  hc'.d  our  draftees 
in  service  beyond  the  agreed  12  months' 
limit.    The  statement  is  as  folluv.s: 

It  pays  to  be  honest.  I  hope  that  Co:-.grps3 
will  reni?mb?r  that  hone.sty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy when  It  decides  whether  or  not  our 
drafU't^s  shall  be  pressed  l::ro  .service  beyond 
the  period  of  1  year 

Every  man  who  entered  tlic  milit.iry  serv- 
ice under  the  Conscription  Act  d'cl  .so  with 
the  ui.derstandin^  and  bel.et  th.^t  he  would 
be  released  at  the  end  of  a  year  ui.lts,  ilie 
United  Statts  meanwliile  should  e:.ter  the 
war.  That  was  the  proml-e  generally  made 
to  our  young  men  at  evorj-  c;raft;ng  and  re-  | 
cruiting  center  in  the  ccu.Uiy  and  on  that  i 
promise  tliey  have  relied  The  compact  was  ' 
that  they  were  to  give  1  ye.ir  cf  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  free  to  p'.an  their  own  fu- 
ture, I  believe  that  in  go^d  faith  and  con- 
science that  contract  should  be  recognized 
and  lived  up  to  by  our  Government  To 
force  them  now  to  remain  in  the  service  in- 
definitely will  cut  a  canyon  clear  acr  ^^  ti.  .r 
lives  and  will  disrupt  and  bee/  ucl  thtir  t:.- 
tire  future  by  makin.^  it  impossiiile  for  them 
to  plan  for  school  work,  for  bUoir.es-s  and  pro- 
fessional connections,  for  marr.age.  or  fur 
any  of  the  other  objectives  that  nornvally  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Intelligent  and  hee.Ithy 
young  Americans. 

Canada  has  never  required  any  such  sacri- 
fice of  its  young  men  Canada  has  not  even 
pf.ssed  a  conscription  law  The  Gcvernmcnt 
and  the  people  of  Canada  will  not  stand  for 
conscription,  although  Ca:.ada  Is  deeper  in 
the  war  than  we  are  and  is  a  member  of  the 
British  Empire 

Undoubtedly  important  readjustments 
will  have  to  be  made  In  cur  Military  Estab- 
lishment unless  the  draft  is  extended,  but 
the  entire  problem  could  te  solved.  I  think. 
by  calling  for  voluntary  enlistments  Some 
of  the  young  men  like  the  Army,  and  they 
h.^ve  no  commitments  or  prospects  in  private 
life  that  would  prevent  them  from  continu- 
ing In  service  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  would  be  more  than  encug.'i 
volunteers  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
would  drop  out.  Our  militarists  do  not  want 
volunteers  They  want  a  conscripted  army, 
but  Congress,  representins;  the  people,  has 
not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  make  th.s 
decision. 

The  Government  made  a  moral,  if  n?t  a 
legal,  contract  with  the  bojs  under  the  terms 
of  which  they  would  be  in  the  Army  only  for 
a  year.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  this  contract  should  be  sacredly 
kept,  for  a  bey  who  has  a  feeling  that  his 
Government  has  lied  to  him  will  never  be  as 
good  a  soldier  as  if  he  had  confidence  In  his 
Government's  good  faith. 


Labor  Opposes   St.   Lawrence   Vr'aterway 
and  Power  Project 


EXTE.^3ION   OF  REMARIC3 

HON.  JA^IES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  'i:-;e  ko'  -e  of  representative.s 


Friday.  August  15,  1941 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unqualified  opposition  to  the  ratification 
cf  the  agreement  between  the  United 
Spates  and  Canada'for  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence waterw;ay  and  power 
project  by  the  many  thousands  of  organ- 
ized workers,  whose  interests  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  should  the  project  be 
completed.  Was  forcibly  set  forth  in  the 
testimony  of  labor  spokesmen  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  So  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  as  to  the  unequivocal  position 
taken  by  thgse  labor  leaders.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
testimony: 

Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  repre- 
."'cntiiig  600.000  workers  in  the  antliracite 
and  bituminous  coal  fields,  said  in  part: 

Properly  aqd  thoroughly  unmasked,  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  will  not  stand  the  light  cf 
a  penetratir^  examination.  •  •  •  The 
stupidity  of  Government  agency  propaganda 
in  support  of  the  project  and  the  method  of 
presentment  Is  almost  unbelievable.  •  •  •  - 
The  new  dress  of  defense  necessity  Is  calcu- 
lated to  lift  the  proposal  from  the  mire  of 
the  mcnstrcus  and  uneconomic  and  make 
those  who  ki»3w  better,  accept  it  as  an  essen- 
tial arm  of  national  defense 

The  United  Mine  Workers  do  not  propose 
to  be  taken  In  by  political  pitchmen  operat- 
ing under  the  cloak  of  defense  needs  We  do 
n.  t  believe  that  the  coal  industry  should  be 
singled  out  and  penalized  by  foolhardy  and 
unnecessary  economic  competition  fostered 
by  either  the  Federal  or  State  governments 
and  financed  without  warrant  from  th?  scant 
ready  money  held  by  tha  taxpayers  of  the 
Na:ion.     •     »      • 

Deepening  rf  the  St  LawTence  channel  can- 
not possibly  help  American  coal  In  lowered 
transportation  costs.  It  will  he'.p  foreign 
coal  delivered  to  additional  Canadian  ports 
and  save  connecting  rail  hauls.  •  •  •  Tbe 
St  Lawrence  waterway  will  be  an  Invitation 
and  new  peril  in  the  barter  game  of  other 
countries  to  unload  whatever  they  have  for 
whatever  price  or  trade  arrangement  that  can 
be  negotiated  in  order  to  maintain  exchange 
money  and  rates.  Let  us  not  mistake  this 
certainty.  •  •  •  This  waterway  will  touch 
the  principal  coal  markets  of  the  United 
States  where  the  bulk  of  our  coal  production 
lies  and  has  Its  cutlet.  •  •  •  We  have  no 
import  duties  on  coal  In  the  United  States. 
Ab  u*     95  00C.0O0     tons    of     American     coal 
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rs.  the  St  Lawrence  area, 
et  of  tremendous  value  to 
•y  or  countries  that  want 
d  the  seaway  would  m.ake 
entire  market  to  be  taken 
in g  of  foreign  coal.  •  •  • 
.ng  Industry  cf  the  United 
ed  naked  In  the  econcmic 
le  world  by  this  proposal 
earner  can  come  Into  Buf- 
aicago.  and  dump  coal  at 
e  Goverrunent's  subsidized 


touches  those  watt 
and  that  Is  a  marl' 
any  foreign  count 
to  come  into  it  at 
It  possible  for  the 
away  for  the  dump 
So  here  Is  the  mi:; 
States  being  etripj 
coal  market  of  tl 
because  a  tramp  s' 
falo,  Cleveland.  C 
any  price  under  th 
barter   system. 

M:  Thomp.s  Kenn>  dy.  international 
secretary-trea-niit  r  ct  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Am.  r:ca.  stressing  the  dis- 
astrously distresfing  effect  that  the  proj- 
ect would  have  en  the  miners  engaged  in 
the  production  oJ  anthracite  coal,  stated: 

Reduced  to  figu  es  which  the  average  lay- 
man may  grasp.  It,  the  St  Lawrence  project, 
will  mean  the  los<  of  something  approximat- 
ing 3.000.000  man  days  of  production  in  the 
anthracite  iiidustiy  It  is  a  loss  which  the 
people,  the  Indusiry.  and  business  interests 
In  this  section  of  our  country  cannot  aflord 
to  lose.     •     •     • 

EJevelopment  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  Is 
only  Rolng  to  mea  i  the  end  of  our  Canadian 
btifilness  •  •  •  If  the  St  Lawrence  Is 
made  navigable  to  ocean  liners.  It  Just  means 
we  will  lose  this  h  islness  completely,  because 
foreign  coali?  will  come  right  into  cur  back 
yard  and  ui  derf  ell  our  American  prod- 
ucts     •     •     • 

These  foreign  ctals  coming  Into  The  head 
Of  the  Great  Lake;  through  the  St  Ltwrence 
would  not  only  ruin  ou'-  Canadian  business 
but  would  be  a  dls  in  t  menace  to  cur  Ameri- 
can markct.s  along  the  scuthern  border  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

M:  J  O  Ltih  sen.  executive  secretary 
of  the  R:ti:way  L-ibor  Executives  Associa- 
tion, sp'aking  ( !.  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  20  standa  rd  railway  labor  organi- 
zations, said: 

We  know  that  his  waterway  project  will 
divert  business  from  the  rails  in  very  sub- 
stantial tonnage,  ^o  that  railroad  employees 
will  be  deprived  ot  thousands  of  positions 
and  without  a  livelihood  to  follow  In  any 
substitute  vocatioi  .     •     •      • 

We.  of  course,  ate  certain  that  all  such  ex- 
ports and  ImporU  as  go  ihrough  the  ports  of 
New  York  or  Philidelphia  get  a  substantial 
rail  haul  If  you  toustruct  thlc  St  Lawrence 
waterway,  the  va^^i  majority  of  tht  rail  haul 
will  be  lost  to  th  s  new  waterway  •  •  • 
There  can  be  bui  one  wholescme  national 
answer  to  the  St.  l^wrence  waterway  project 
and  that  Is  that  t  should  and  ought  to  be 
voted  down.  It  has  every  element  of  pre- 
ponderance of  evl.  rather  than  good  for  the 
American  people  fs  a  whole.  It  will  concen- 
trate and  central  ze  and  defeat  the  avenue 
cf  decentralizatloi  when  the  emergency  Is 
over.  •  '  •  It  will  harm  one  of  the  most 
Important  arms  cf  inland  national  defense 
we  have  today  •  •  *  the  railroads.  It 
Will  curtail.  rathiT  than  Increase,  employ- 
ment. •  •  •  It  will  give  every  advantage 
to  foreign  vessels.  •  •  •  It  adds  to  the 
danger  cf  attack  •  •  •  it  does  every- 
evcrything  that  can  possibly  be  Imagined  to 
make  more  vulnerable  all  of  our  national 
defense. 


The  following 
from  the  hearin 

W.  D.  Johnsoi 
tional  legi.'^lative 
Railway  Conduc 

Railway  emplo 
President  their  ui 
Ing  forward  our 
Railway  employee 
make  their  pledpe 
opposition  to  tl.t 


excerpts  are  also  taken 

is: 

1,  vice  president  and  na- 

rcpresentative,  Order  of 
tors : 

vees  have  pledged  to  the 
iqualified  support  In  carry- 
national-defense  program. 
i  can  be  depended  upon  to 
e^K-d  in  every  respect     Our 

iit    Lawrence  seaway  and 


power  pn^ject  supp'jrts  that  ple<;ge,  l>ecause 
It  Is  uur  honest  Judgment  that  the  man- 
pcwer  that  will  be  required  and  the  several 
hundred  million  d.^Uars  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  Improvement  work  can  be  and  should 
be  converted  to  a  more  profitable  program  of 
production  of  national-defense  material  that 
could  be  made  avallrb'.e  lor  effective  service 
before  the  work  on  thv  St  Lawrence  project 
could  be  started 

John  T.  Corbet t.  national  legislative 
representative  and  assistant  grand  chief 
engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers: 

This  brotherhood  has  contracts  with  all 
railroads  of  the  Uniud  States  and  Canada. 
•  •  •  R.illroad  labor  has  been  reduced 
nearly  half  during  the  la^t  20  years.  Con- 
struction of  this  proposed  waterway  must 
result  m  divers»on  of  transpoitation  now 
handled  by  the  railroads  and  additional  loss 
of  Jobs  to  additional  railroad  employees. 
The  attention  of  the  committee  Is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  estimate  of  costs  ol  the 
project  fails  to  express  any  definite  eetirr^ates 
cf  the  loss  of  positiora  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  must  suffer.  These  surely  are 
costs  that  railroad  employees  must  pay  for 
through  unemployment  and  less  desirable 
working  conditions.  •  •  •  It  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers that  there  Is  no  present  necessity  for 
this  project,  and  remarks  made  by  oflBceis 
of  the  Government  Indicated  their  hesitancy 
In  expressing  the  statement  that  the  pro:ect 
was  either  a  necessity  or  vital  for  national- 
defense  purposes. 

S.  C.  Lush,  deputy  president.  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen: 

This  organization  has  a  membership  of 
157C00  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  cf 
workers  engaged  In  train.  yaaB.  and  dining- 
car  service  upon  the  railroads  of  the  two 
countries  If  the  deepening  of  this  channel 
is  net  necessary  for  defense,  and  we  do  not 
believe  it  Is.  American  labor,  particularly 
labor  engaged  In  railroad  transportation,  is  a 
victim  of  attack  m  this  bill  authorizing  con- 
struction cf  th.  .'=•  LTwrence  waterway 
project.  •  •  •  It  is  a  subsidy  to  water 
transportation  which  will  bring  about  reduc- 
tion in  hours  of  railroad  workers  and  workers 
in  allied  industries.  •  •  •  The  d.scr.m- 
Inatory  character  of  the  project  will  require 
labor  In  all  sections  cf  the  country  to  con- 
tribute to  the  tax  le\'y  constituting  the  tub- 
sidy  The  extent  to  which  railroad  labor  is 
required  to  finance  this  tax  burden  will  in 
effect  cau.'-e  It  to  contribute  to  the  reduction 
cf  man-hours  of  employment  and  reduction 
of  wages  In  the  railroad  Industry.  •  •  • 
Our  Government  has  thus  far  subsidized  In- 
land waterways  amcuntlng  to  apprcxlmately 
82.176.000.000  •  •  •  If  we  add  an  addi- 
tional half  billion  dollrrs  or  more  to  such 
subsidies  to  the  St.  LawTence  project,  it  will 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  labor  and  taxation, 
loss  of  employment,  and  reduced  earning 
capacity. 

J  A  N-sbitt,  secretary.  International 
Railway  A.'^.^ociation.  an  organisation 
composed  of  employees  who  have  retired 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act: 

Today  we  are  faced  with  another  threaten- 
ing arm  of  heavily  subsidized  waterway  im- 
provement, reaching  out  to  divert  even  to  a 
greater  and  more  alarming  degree,  what  Is 
left  of  value  to  the  railroad  mode  of  trans- 
portation throueh  the  proposed  improvement 
of  the  St  Lawrence  basm.  •  •  •  Rail- 
road employees  are  m-uch  disturbed  over  the 
diversion  of  the  enormous  tonnage  of  traffic 
from  land  transportation  thr-ueh  the  sea- 
way, thereby  reducing  en-p.c.  nn:  t  pay  roUs, 
purchasing  power,  and  revi  :  le^  cf  the  rail- 
roads and  endangering  the  i.itu.t  ratus  of 
the  vast  army  of  retired  railroad  employees. 


Mr.  Jwhn  R  Owens,  .^erre t a ry -treas- 
urer of  the  Iniernp.nonal  Longshoremen's 
Association,  an  affi!::\te  of  the  American 
Federation  cf  Liibcr,  rcpixsenting  or- 
ganized workers  on  the  w<\t<  r  fronts  of 
our  ocean,  gulf,  and  lake  ports,  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  accompanied  by 
four  union  officials  ieprest~n:inp  long- 
shoremen of  the  N\w  W^rk  Haibcr  dis- 
trict. These  men  pointed  out  in  clear 
and  forcible  statements  the  immeasur- 
able harm  that  the  completion  of  the 
waterway  would  do  to  maritime  labor  in 
cur  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports:  sirfssmg  the 
baneful  effect  that  the  d:vprj;ion  cf  traffic 
from  exLs mc  potts  to  th'  wraerway 
would  have  upon  the  ntaiitimf  industry 
and  its  employees. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  rcp- 
resentaiiv<s  of  union  lonpshuitmen,  em- 
ployed in  the  Grei-it  Lakes  di.sirict,  repre- 
sentatives (-f  the  oiiiinizcd  pram  shcvel- 
crs  union  ..i.n  if  \h:  tvipbotii  employees, 
appeared  in  <i;  prieitinn  to  the  measure. 

One  of  these  witnesses.  Mr  August  A. 
Wolf,  president  of  the  Tug  Firemen  and 
Linemen,  .said 

We  are  opposing  the  St  Lawrence  seaway, 
and  so  went  on  record  riuriTip  <  ur  cc  nvf  ntion 
at  Detroit,  starting  Mnrrh  11  ct  th.8  year. 
On  the  var.cus  trips  I  h8ve  msde  from  one 
port  to  another.  1  found  (  ppi^Mtu  n  to  this 
seaway  corstruction  quite  definite  among 
those  engfts:*d  m  n..i..:.i  wo:  k  Not  only 
will  it  harm  the  ti,tnn>::  1  ui  rUl  Great  Lakes 
Bailors  who  now  mn'KC  their  hvellhccd  sailing 
on  the  Giesi'  Li-.i;t.-  win  w;i;  b-  replaced  by 
foreign  sai.r-  This  sli  iild  have  a  direct 
effect  on  tJie  nipmt  n  who.  alter  fcllow- 
Ing  this  l.ne  el  bu'incs-  for  yrars.  w.ll 
find  their  activities  cw.  in  half  .  •  • 
As  a  representative  rl  labr.r  I  vcice  my 
Objections  to  this  plan,  :..t  ci.ly  because 
It  IS  detrimental  to  ti.t  inc,  m  my  particu- 
lar union,  but  because  on  my  trips  through 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  covei.aiz  filmost  every 
port.  1  found  no  general  sentiment  in  favor 
of  this  pro.ect 

So  far  as  labor's  attitude  concerning 
the  St.  Lav/rencc  project  is  concerned  and 
as  reflected  by  what  transpired  during 
the  course  of  the  hcannsts  on  the  bill,  it 
may  be  properly  anei  tiuthfully  staled 
that  organiz'-d  labor  is  overwhelmingly 
against  the  St   Lawrence  pt eject. 


ExtensioD  of  Military  Training 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

(  ,F      M  ^S.S.A     lir^iTlS 

L'n    DiF    HOUSE  Oi-    REP1-;BSENTATI\*ES 


F':dJV.  Aurust  15.  1941 


editorial  FF-iOM  THE  EALTIMCRE  SUN 


Mr  V-'IGGLEtWORI  H  Mu  Sneaker, 
under  lefve  to  (Vtrnd  my  rrntarks  in 
the  Recokd,  I  mJudt'  the  lo'.lcwi'ig  <  di- 
torial  from  tl;e  Baltimore  Sun  cf  Mon- 
day, August  1 1 
[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Aucu-t  11    19411 

COMPLTTE    THE    TRAINING 

Among  the  Members  of  the  H^  u-e  who  op- 
pose the  b-U  tc  extend  the  pei.cd  cl  xr.hilury 


'    s 
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service  are  seme  who  would  count  the  ncses 
of  pressure  groups  in  any  pmergency  and 
would  vc'e  w;th  an  eye  single  to  political 
Eafcty.  Sj.iie  (.'.htrs  are  so  ruled  by  political 
pas<!jn  as  to  te  blind  to  reason.  But  others 
opprsed  to  t.'-,e  bill,  or  hesitant  over  It,  are 
de<^nt  men  disturbed  by  the  sacrlflce  re- 
quired of  the  scldiers  who  will  be  kept  In  the 
service  for  a  linger  pericd. 

Tl.r^e  decent  men  among  Members  who 
cpp;>--e  or  who  hesitate  ought  to  put  to  them- 
soivea  one  poicmn  question:  Can  any  sacrl- 
flce required  of  the  young  men  of  America  be 
more  serious,  mere  terrible,  than  to  send 
them  into  modern  war  untrained  to  protect 
themselves,  cr  only  half-trained?  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  restate  the  nature  cf  mech- 
anized war.  Everyone  knows.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  restate  the  art  and  science 
now  employed  In  war.  or  the  striking  pr  wer 
and  the  killing  power  of  new  weapons. 
Everyone  knows  It  must  be  obvious  to  the 
dullest  mind  that  untrained  or  half-trained 
men  will  be  slaughtered  In  battle.  Can  the 
Congress  exact  any  sacrifice  of  American 
youth  equal  to  that? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  extend  the  serv- 
ice of  young  men  now  In  uniform  or  to  be  put 
Into  uniform  will.  In  many  cases.  Involve 
hardship  upon  them  and  upon  their  parents 
The  original  Induction  In  many  cases  in- 
volved hardship.  But  Hitler  has  made  hard- 
ship the  lot  of  all  men  We  do  not  have 
choice  between  eare  and  hardship.  We  have 
choice  l>etween  different  kinds  of  hardship 
In  this  case  the  choice  is  simply  stated  Do 
the  people,  d-)  the  Members  of  Congress,  pre- 
fer that  our  sons  shall  have  the  hardship  of 
an  extension  of  service  which  will  permit 
them  to  be  thoroughly  trained  Or  do  the 
people,  the  Members  of  Congress  prefer  to 
risk  the  ultimate,  terrible  hardship  cf  un- 
necessary slaiithter  of  our  sons? 

Gen  George  C  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  has 
Clearly  illumln.^red  the  whole  question  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  AJTair.s.  At  one  place  in  that  testl- 
monv  he  said: 

"We  have  had  some  tra<:lc  examples  in  cur 
history  of  go<,;cl  men.  sound  men.  being  in- 
volved in  humiiiating  reactions  on  the  battle- 
field and  the  very  same  men  performing  mag- 
nificently at  a  later  date,  when  they  hnd  been 
thoroughly  organized  and  trained.  We  had 
s\ich  situations  in  the  Civil  War.  In  fact. 
most  of  the  Union  Army  ran  into  the  arms 
of  Congress.  I  think,  after  the  first  battle  of 
Bun  Run.  And  yet  later  on  those  same  men 
did  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  and  took 
the  heaviest  punishment  in  the  history  of 
the  wcr'.d  B'.:t  it  too's  years  to  develop  that 
state  of  disc:pl'.r-.e  ■■ 

Into  that  prcff^slonal  military  te^timrny 
must  be  read  the  human  elements  with  v.hlch 
decent  Member?  of  the  House  are  concerned. 
Those  armlf s  cf  the  past  not  only  failed  when 
fighting  as  untrained  men  and  succeeded  after 
being  trained  Tliey  also  left  in  th^ir  gravre 
great  numbers  cf  men  whose  lives  might  h.ive 
been  spared  had  the  training  been  given 
before,  and  net  after,  initial  battles  If  that 
was  so  in  the  relative'y  simple  military  cper.i- 
tlons  of  the  pa't,  no  great  imngmatirn,  only 
simple  common  sense.  Is  neces-sary  to  fcre- 
shariow  th?  h:-rrcrs  which  will  follow  the  use 
cf  untrained  cr  half-trained  men  acalnst 
trained  armies  of  today  possessed  cf  modern 
weapons  cf  death  and  destruction 

Responsible  men  cannot  take  refuge  In  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  real  danger  that 
cur  Army  will  be  engaged  in  battle  There  is 
t'inger.  An  cverwhelmlng  preponderance  of 
opinion  In  the  country  has  declared  that 
there  Is  danger.  What  else  is  the  meaning 
cf  the  whole  vast  armament  program  which 
Is  quickly  revolutionizing  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  Nation?  What  el;e  is  the 
meaning  cf  th.e  great  lease-lend  program? 
Vhat  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  unprece- 
dented enactment  cf  compulsory  service  In 
peacetime — an  enactment  which  no  cae  seri- 
ously prcpcses  to  repeal? 


There  Is  danger  that  the  men  In  our  Army 
will  be  engaged  in  battle.  While  that  danger 
stands  before  our  eyes.  It  will  be  a  sin  against 
Arrerican  youth  to  fall  in  any  steps  which 
will  assure  their  thorough  training  to  en- 
gage in  battle  on  even  ternis.  It  will  be  a 
sin  against  American  youth  to  ease  the  hard- 
ship of  extended  training  and  expo.'^e  them 
to  the  vastly  worse  hardship — the  horror — ijf 
battle  without  adequate  training.  It  v.-ill  be 
a  sin  a=;;iinst  the  youth  who  are  now  ci.rectly 
affected  by  the  proposed  lezlslc.ticn,  for  in 
emergency  they  may  have  to  return  to  the 
ranks  only  half  trained.  It  will  be  a  sin 
again.«t  their  pre.:ent  comrades  in  arm.s.  for 
they  will  be  left  to  face  the  future  w.*h  de- 
pleted and  enfeebled  units  It  will  be  a  s;n 
against  the  youth  who  are  yet  to  be  called, 
for  they  will  begin  their  ser\lce.  in  this  t;m<? 
of  danger,  in  a  weakened  .md  unprepared 
Army 

To  the  decent  men  in  the  House  who  op- 
pose this  bill  of  extension,  or  who  hesitate, 
we  say:  Think  solemnly  of  your  respon.-i- 
bility  For  every  boy  whom  ycu  relieve  of  the 
hardship  of  extended  service,  you  may  con- 
sign another  boy  to  unnecessary  slaughter  on 
some  field  of  battle  where  he  will  face  a 
trained  foe. 


Denver't  Public  Library 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  LEWIS 

or   COLOR-^DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 


Monday.  July  28   1941 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  of 
Denver  take  great  satisfaction  and  con- 
siderable modest  pride  in  our  public 
library,  which  for  17  year;  has  been  un- 
der the  able  direction  ol:  its  librarian. 
Dr.  Malcolm  G.  Wyer.  With  its  13 
branches  In  all  parts  of  the  city,  the 
library  has  greatly  extended  its  useful- 
ness by  making  easily  accessible  to  cit- 
izens in  all  parts  of  Denver  and  to  visit- 
ing students  its  rich  and  'jxtensive  collec- 
tion of  books,  periodicals,  and  documents. 

In  addition  to  the  general  coliectn  n 
such  as  is  found  in  every  first-cla.^s  library 
of  the  larger  American  cities,  thp  Denv-r 
Public  Library  has  iarge  and  constan'iy 
growing  collections  on  speciaLzed  sub- 
jects, notably  on  western  history,  espe- 
cially the  history  of  Colorado,  and  on 
many  technical  subjects.  As  cur  people, 
old  and  young,  are  distinctly  air-mindod, 
and  a?  we  have  in  Denver,  Lowry  Field, 
one  of  the  United  States  Army's  larse  Air 
Corps  technical  schools,  there  has  ans-n 
of  late  years  an  ever-increasing  demand 
by  citizens,  and  especially  by  students  at 
Lowry  Field  for  popular  and  technical 
woiks  on  aeronautics.  This  demand  has 
been  met  by  a  noteworihy  collection  on 
aeronautical  subjects. 

The  following  article,  printed  in  a  re- 
cent edition  of  Denver,  the  publication  of 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
pertinent: 

DENvra   H.\S  FAMED  TECHNICAL    LIES.XHT 

Within  the  I>enver  Public  Library  func- 
tions the  unique  science  and  engineering 
department  known  as  the  engineers'  libr.iry 
which   Is   the   largest   technical    library   be- 


twten  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is 
f  ;ni..d  througliout  the  United  States  and  has 
bsen  described  by  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  as  the  best  practical 
technical  library  in  the  country. 

The  technical  library  Is  of  such  excellence 
that  at  least  one  engineer  Is  known  to  have 
made  his  residence  In  Denver  In  order  to 
have  access  to  it.  Another  engineer  came 
from  New  York  City  to  devote  10  days  In  re- 
search on  metals  and  metallurgy. 

The  engineers'  library  Is  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  board  of 
engineers  and  land  surveyors,  Colorado 
Scientific  Society,  and  the  Denver  Public 
Library.  It  had  Its  inception  when  the  Colo- 
rado Engineering  Council,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  14  engineering  and  scientific  socie- 
ties, sponsored  legislation  authorizing  the 
State  board  to  appropriate  library  funds  from 
fee?  The  engineers'  library  is  In  charge  of 
Mi-s  Margery  Bedinger.  chief,  science  and  en- 
gineering department.  Denver  Public  Library. 

National  reoognition  has  been  extended  to 
this  library  uoit  as  an  aid  in  defense  work. 
Its  coverage  of  aeronautical  subjects  Is 
especially  complete.  An  outstanding  aero- 
nautical collection  from  England  was  re- 
cently acquired  It  consists  of  1.400  items 
in  7  languages  and  dates  from  the  year  1600. 
Modern  books  on  aeronautical  subjects  are 
being  continuously  added.  These  are  used 
extensively  by  soldiers  from  Lcwry  Field,  and 
through  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  a  deposit  station  has  been  estab- 
lished at  the  municipal  airport. 

Technical  subjects  also  include  photog- 
raphy, which  is  covered  by  the  best  bocks 
and  magazines  on  the  subject. 

The  library  works  closely  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamatloti,  which  maintains  flald  head- 
quarters In  Denver,  and  with  other  Govern- 
ment technical  units.  Lists  of  new  books 
are  sent  every  3  months  to  members  of  the 
Colorado  Sciqptlflc  Society.  Colorado  Engi- 
neering Council,  and  the  Colorado  section  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  The 
library  servej  the  entire  State  of  Colorado 
in  the  technical  field. 

Sudden  impetus  In  use  of  the  engineers' 
library  sometimes  gives  an  Inkling  that 
something  Is  about  to  happen.  Such  was 
the  case  In  1939.  when  many  strangers  to 
Dr-nver  used  the  library  for  relerence  on 
mining  and  metals.  Within  1  or  2. months 
World  War  No   2  started. 


Extension    of    Military    Training — Money 
Spent  in  Defense  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INDI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


.1 


Friiay,  August  15,  1941 


M: .  GRANT  Cf  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker— 
In  the  close  vote  on  the  draft  bill— 

According  to  Representative  Cox.  Dem- 
ocrat, cf  Gaorgia — 

Is  to  be  found  that  deep  truth  which  most 
refuse  to  write,  that  there  is  a  lack  cf  confi- 
dence In  too  many  of  those  who  have  been 
appointed  to  conduct  public  affairs.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  ccuntry  are  beginning  to  resent 
what  they  t>«lieve  to  be  the  fact  that  their 
Government  lias,  in  large  part,  been  taken 
away  from  them  and  delivered  Into  the  keep- 
ing of  an  ahea  and  alien-minded  group,  wholly 
unfit  for  the  »-crk  they  have  been  assigned  to 
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do  and  for  the  cJTice  to  uhlrh  they  have  been 
appointed. 

The  draft -extension  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  extend;,  the  period  of  service 
of  all  Army  men  t  y  18  months.  It  pro- 
vides an  increase  in  the  basic  pay  of  all 
men  in  the  Army  except  commissioned 
officers,  by  $10  for  each  month  they  serve 
beyond  1  year.  Tie  bill  further  provides 
that  the  18  months'  additional  service 
shall  be  credited  against  the  10  years 
draftees  are  required  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Rcser.'e  forces.  The  House 
version  of  the  bill  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  discharge  those  men 
whose  continued  :.ervicc  would  result  in 
hardshi^to  them  or  their  families,  but 
the  discretion  as  lo  whether  or  not  in- 
dividuals come  wi'hin  tins  hard-^hlp  rule 
is  left  to  the  D'. partmeni 

The  bill  passed  t!ie  H  ^u.'^e  by  a  slim 
majority  of  one  \ote.  Press  reports  of 
the  fight  on  tlie  f  oor  of  ti;e  House  can- 
not possibly  give  :i  true  picture  of  all  of 
the  pressure  [hat  vas  exerted  belund  the 
scenes.  Tlie  clia:iges  made  in  the  bill 
were  accepted  by  -he  Senate,  thus  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  another  vote  in  the 
House  such  as  wnald  have  followed  had 
the  difTerent  \er.  ons  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills  fone  to  a  joint  confer- 
ence. 

Some  of  the  met  l>ellieerent  ones  have 
referred  to  th.e  opposition  to  tlie  dralt- 
extension  bill  as  political.  On  that  point,  , 
the  three  best-mfMrmf^d  men  in  America 
today  on  conditions  in  Europe  are  united 
in  tlicir  opinion  ti.at  thi.s  country  should 
not  become  an  active  participant  in  the 
European  war.  T:ify  arc  Joseph  P  Ken- 
nedy, former  Ami  as.-^ador  to  Grrat  Brit- 
ain; John  Cudah/.  forn.er  Ambassador 
to  Belgium:  and  even  William  C.  Bullitt, 
former  Ambassador  to  France. 

These  three  preat  Amencaris  are  out- 
standing membeis  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  They  wert  personally  selected  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  represent  our 
Government  in  these  respective  countiics 
and  to  keep  us  informed  of  happenings 
there.  Certainly  lo  one  in  our  country 
today  is  better  informed  nor  has  a  wider 
experience  from  which  to  speak  on  this 
question  of  our  entrance  into  the  war 

Their  experiencs  do  not  depend  upon 
hearsay.  They  have  watched  the  chang- 
ing scene  with  their  own  eyes.  They  did 
not  visit  Europe  ^vith  a  passport  in  one 
hand  and  a  lunch  basket  in  the  other  and 
then  hurry  back  home  to  pose  as  experts 
on  international  afTairs. 

Do  we  understand  the  implications  of 
tne  tremendous  sums  cf  money  being 
poured  into  the  d(fense  effort?  All  cf  us 
favor  a  strone  national  defense,  second  to 
none:  but,  at  thf  same  time,  we  must 
realize  that  there  "vill  be  a  day  of  reckon- 
in?  Expenditures  of  nondefense  items 
should  be  pared  to  the  bone  and  waste 
and  extravagance  m  the  defense  program 
itself  should  not  hi  countenanced. 
■  The  public  debt  pa.^sed  the  $50,000,000,- 
OOo  mark  this  wetk  and  the  pending  tax 
bii".  is  still  expected  to  leave  us  with  a 
deficit  of  some  ten  billion  dollars  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  most  interestina  compilation  cf 
flgu.Ts  t!  ucliing  upon  the  subject  of  na- 
tional expcnd.tuif  s  and  national  debt,  I 
hope  ycu  will  find  time  to  give  Ihem  care- 
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ful  consideration  and  scricus'.y  consider 
the  implications  cf  tl:is  pres-nt-clay  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  table  shows  total  Federal 
appropriations  and  authcrizaticnr  for  the 
2  fiscal  year?.  1941  and  1942— a  total  of 
$67,559,885,510  The  compilation  in- 
cludes all  Presidential  recommendations 
before  Congress  as  of  Aueust  1,  1941. 
Complete  details  on  these  appropriations 
and  authorizations  may  be  lound  in  the 
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page  62PS  et  seq.: 


DepkrtiEent 


Kii-ca:  51  ar  — 


Ended  June 

ao,  iMi 


Army $13.  28.\  ,',77.  072 

N»\-y 4,  4»i«i,  2^6,  457 

Otber  DStional  defense.      1, 3*"*  G71.  yu» 


Total  defense 

Lend-lease  fund 

Civil  functions 

Total,  all  Federal 

CI  rand    total   for 

2  Tear? 


Ending  Juix) 
30.1642 


$11.W7, 179.831 

'  12.3«1,VIS,072 

2, 4fMl,  970,  250 


19,  (.m.  55E.  43T 

'7.'4fc7,»7i.'P64' 


26,  MO,  0»^,  l.V? 
7,  IKXI.  (KM,  («ll> 
7.  MS.  3<.iy.  U.V) 


26.  r74,  :«7.  401  ,  40,  9S5.  374,  105 
f7.:,59.sg5,ri0 


RTCAPrrrLATtON 

Cash  prpoDditurpii  for — 

Fisi-al  year  IVKI »12, 710.  Offl.  nnn 

Ki«p«il  year  1»42  to  dat* 1,'.>     >■     •" 

CiMl  lunrtiorij,  f'slaix-e,  fiscal  ypar  1642.  fi,  ■•     ■       " 

n^fcns*-  pontrart  commitments  un[  aid  23,  'vvi.  .*.-.  i«J 

rpf('n<!r  autborit<>tior»s  s» ill  to  be  con 

tractcd '  23. 0«,  7W,  52S 


Total... 67.  !», S5.no 

A  rrrace  annual   Federal  expenditures. 

7  %ear?  nv27-33) <. f>S7. ono. noo 

A  w'ratr  annual  doCcil ,  7  ytars  (I'..27-C3).  e57, ««,  Oai 
A  vr-racc   annual   Federa    cit>endilurvs, 

7  vear*  (IWM-tO' 7, MS, noo, (lOO 

A  \  eract  annual  .leCcit  7  years  (1104-40) .  3.  457.  OuO.  OOU 
Annual   drfcit    (or   Pscal    yev   ended 

June  30,  h-41 f .  103.  OO.  QfXi 

Nations'  debt,  July  1.  IMl  (r371.21  per 

caMta) «8,f.«l,4f:7,i.«2 

rudj:et«<J  deCtil.  f.sca  ycai  U42. 10. IW, tmo, OOO 

Kstiicalrd  debt,  wol  July  1,  U4:  (I4v'4  2; 

irrcaiita) i9, 861.  It?.  OK 

Natinnal  debt.  June  30.  ICSS  (tl7{<.21  l<cr 

earitaj 12,538.672.164 

'Tho«p  Tierr'  incK'de,  N«twwn  t.'^cir.  ;v,r:95.173.25f. 
In  atprcij  rial  ions  and  anlhcpritations  for  the  fiscal  yrar 
]'.  41;  si  ill  in  vpricu'  rt"**"^  "'  '^''  lecislative  pruox*; 
plus  n  297 .f«  (Ml  ne«>dc<l  after  1M:  to  crmpletc  the 
2-t>c<*:i  Navy  and  other  lont-term  defense  jTOjen-ts  tw 
now  aulhorited. 

>  I>f«  s  noi  uicludc  annua!  averape  of  rF70.nfO.000 1  oslal 
expenditures  raid  directly  from  postal  rec<*1pts. 


The  House  Votes 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ::.:.:.N-.:s 
IN   TllE  KOU5E  OF   REr:iE.SE.N'TATI\'T:S 


Thursday.  August  14,  1941 


EDITORI.\L    FTiOM    THE    NEW    YORK 
HER.MD    TRIBUNE 


i       Mr.   SABATH.     Mr.   Speaker.   I    have 

I   just  been  informed  that  the  Senate  has 

acted    upon   the   House   amendments    to 

the  service-f xttnsion   bill,  same  having 

l>een  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  35  to  19.    By 


this  action  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  bill  to  po  to  conference  and  will  bo 
transmitted  directly  to  the  President  fcr 
signature.  In  that  connection  I  desire  ic 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  tditoria: 
appearing  in  today's  issue  of  tlie  Ne\\ 
York  Herald  Tribune,  a  R-'publ;car, 
newspaper,  and  which  I  have  only  hur- 
riedly glanced  over,  which  expresses  the 
opinion  that  in  times  like  these  the  press 
of  the  coun'ry  cannot  help  but  approve 
the  action  o!  Congress  in  taking  steps  to 
strengthen  our  defense.  The  editorial 
reads:  ^  | 


[FYom    the 


N?w    York 

Augu.-t  14 


Hpr&!<i 

1941  1 


Tribune    of 


THE   HC'l'.'^E   \<.'TES 

The  Hcuse.  like  the  Senate,  has  recognized 
the  gravity  ol  the  inierualional  filiuaiion  II 
has  performed  lis  plain,  iJ  arduou.s  and  un- 
pleasant, duty  of  voting  to  extend  the  inade- 
quate 1-year  service  term;  and  the  ccunirj- 
will  not  have  to  face  the  dlsbandment  of  Its 
new  Army — ttill  on'.y  half-tsaiiud  and  c.n 
which  colossi.l  amounts  of  energy,  time  and 
money  are  be;rg  invcbled— just  at  the  des-per- 
ate  issues  wh.ch  led  to  its  creation  are  reitch- 
Ing  their  m<.^st  critical  m^mths  The  main 
point  has  been  happily  earned  But  it  Auu'.d 
be  quite  useless  to  deny  that  the  extrrme  nar- 
rowness of  the  vote  iias  sericuFly  dimlni'-hed 
the  value  of  the  action  All  arcund  the 
world  it  can  only  be  read  a'^  a  si^n  ol  c. sunny, 
political  factionalism  frivoloUa  inability  in 
the  United  States  to  face  and  understand  the 
hard  ccndlticns  of  contemporary  mternaticn- 
al  life 

This  vote  vas  certainly  renderlne  no  serv- 
ice to  the  young  men  wli  se  term  cf  duty  Is 
to  be  extended  At  a  time  when  i:  has  been 
demonstratec  over  and  over  a6;ain  ihal  the 
best  security  Is  in  strcng  h  this  is  (.reating 
an  appearan(  e  of  w>.'akiit>s  the  oi'.iy  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  Invite  tlie  very  dangers 
that  may  sun.mon  these  younp  men  ti  battle. 
The  appearance  is  doubtU&f-  cjpccpt;\e  The 
much  larger  majorities  obtamtd  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  on  ih'  earlier  te-t  vcies. 
which  were  net  a  matter  of  rrc  Td,  strongly 
suggest  that  many  Members,  un  tlie  f.ual 
vote,  were  not  recordiiig  tneir  rcnvictions 
but,  assuming  that  the  bill  would  pass  any- 
way, were  trying  to  play  poliixs. 

Unfortunately  one  cannrt  rely  on  the  gen- 
eral stafTs  In  Berlin  and  Tokyo,  the  hard- 
pressed  pecple  in  Britain,  or  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans who  are-  seeking  to  gage  our  .'^^•reng'h. 
to  grasp  such  nuances  of  the  American  po- 
litical se^ne  And  one  can  oily  a.^k  r.efiin, 
quite  soberly,  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
realization  In  Washlngtcn  and  elsewhere  of 
Just  hew  grave  the  international  ntuation 
really  Is  or  of  what  bad  politics  it  may  prove 
to  be  to  attempt  to  play  politics  with  it — 
or  in  any  other  way  to  take  a  passive,  narrow 
and  short-range  view  cf  problems  that  are 
quite  certain  however  tlicy  may  be  an.'^wcred 
to  be  decisive  lor  the  hittory  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  v>cil6.  over  a 
very  long  time  to  come.  Many  people  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  times  have  been 
obsessed  with  the  dangers  of  action,  cf  a 
positive  stand,  of  doing  anything  thnt  may 
lead  to  war.  How  many  of  th-m  have 
considered  the  dangers  ol  inaction  of  a  i.'-^-a- 
tlve  stand,  of  doing  nothing  even  if  the  in- 
action ler-ds  net  only  to  war  but  t^  defeat? 
How  many  of  them.  In  readir.e  Marehal 
Petaln's  abject  and  extsaordirary  con'esMon 
of  utter  helplessness  and  defeat,  have  real- 
ized that  here  Is  nothing  else  than  the  end 
product  of  partisan  politics  cf  inaction,  of 
obstruction,  of  doing  nothing  that  may 
lead  to  war  or  anything  cite? 

Tills  newspaper  does  not  believe  that  any 
such  document  will  c\er  come  fi^.m  a  head 
of  the  Amerxan  State.    It  does  net  believe 
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that  the  United  StaU-s  has  frittered  Its 
sucngth  away  in  ftar  az.cl  partisan  nar:cw- 
ne^  and  divisioa.  it  dofs  net  Ixlieve  that 
this  country  wlil  cvor  do  50  It  is  crnccrnrd 
for  thns^,  of  whatever  prrup  or  whatever  the 
party  thfy  pmffss  to  rpprt'srnt.  who  rl.-k  by 
f-hortFiRhtednr  s  the  terrible  retnbuticn 
which  the  pe^  plf  cf  this  ccun'ry  would  bring 
down  rn  «nyoiie  who  scupht  to  lead  tht'ni 
With  obstruciicn.  inertia,  and  timidity  Into 
fufh  an  irmned.able  di'-r.ster  us  has  over- 
taken France  and  the  other  subject  peoples 
of  Eurcpc 


Hoa.  Elmer  L.  Irey  and  Intelligence  Diri- 
tion  Praised  by  Secretary  Morgenthau 


EXTENSION  OF  REM\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOt*RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  July  28.  1911 


PRESS  RELEASE  OF  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  tho  House  and  to  the  people  of 
the  country  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  Division  of  Intelligence  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.  This  out- 
standing Government  agency  brings 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
on  an  ^vorage,  30  times  a5  mucn  addi- 
tional revenue  annually  as  it  costs  to 
operate  the  Division.  Every  day  its 
peisonnel  is  active,  either  in  the  field  or 
in  prosecuting  income-tax  evaders  in 
the  Federal  courts.  So  outstanding  was 
a  recent  case  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  took  it  upon  himself  to  write 
a  personal  letter  to  Hon.  Elmer  L.  Irey, 
Chief  of  this  Divi.sion. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  especially 
during  this  period  when  so  many  critical 
statements  are  made  in  reference  to 
the  administration  and  to  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  our  various  Government 
agencies,  that  the  release  from  the 
Treasury  Department  together  with  a 
report  cf  the  Treasury  letter  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  under  the 
permission  granted  me  I  include  them  as 
part  of  my  remarks.    They  follow; 

Crmmending  the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  on  the  succesfful 
i.cnclu.'-ion  of  its  ca^e  agfi:nst  Emch  L 
"Nucky"  Johnson  Atlantic  City  politicHl  lead- 
er. Stcretaiy  M>  rcenthau  today  directed  let- 
ters cf  appreciaticn  to  Elmer  L.  Iity.  Chief 
of  tlie  Unit  and  ccordi:  a".or  cf  the  law  ro- 
forceinent  ngoncies  cf  the  Tri-a.'-ury.  to  Guy 
T.  Helvering,  C<"mmis<U-ner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  to  Francis  Biddle.  Acting  Attorney 
Genernl 

Johnson  last  Friday  wns  sentenced  tc  a 
10-year  pn.-t;r  term  and  fined  620  0('0  af'er  a 
Camden  N  J  .  Ftderai  Jury  frund  him  euUty 
of  evadin.g  l!;come-ta.x  payment?  for  1936  and 
1937 

"Culminutlon  of  the  John.-on  case."  Sec|f- 
tary  M<  r^cLthau  wrote  Chitf  Irey,  "in  a 
periixl  of  heavy  armament  expenditures  will, 
it  seems  to  nie.  cau'*  the  public  generally  to 
regard  even  more  5t>ricu.<ly  th«n  they  have 
here'.ofore  tlie  ^Sin^e  uf  the  ii.d:vidual  who 


attempts  to  evade  pnyrr.ci.t  cl  h:s  full  share 
cf  thu  co.'t  cf  G':vtri.:nc:.t  It  is  for  that 
rt.-i.son  that  I  bclie'.e  the  succrsjful  prosecu- 
t;.  ;i  of  tl-.e  charg  5  :n  th,.-  ii.dictm^nt  Is  an 
Important  contr.but.on  tc  national  unity 
and  gccd  ecvcrr.ment.  We  have  no  time  to- 
day for  fhirliers.  ar.d  good  ci'izens  are  likely 
to  have  litile  patience  witii  those  who  want 
to  sliare  the  privilege  of  citizenship  wKhcut 
niee*in;j  tfae  rt-.-poi.sibilit.cA  th^it  gc  wi"h  that 
privilege  • 

Tlie  Atlar.tic  City  br'ps  was  ff  u:.d  -U;:*y  of 
chp; 'ir.j  the  Governmtnt   in    19  3'3  :r.xl    19.37 
uf    838,707  40    in    inorne    •axe'       In    adtltr.    n 
tj    tlif    p.--:.-    :r    tcr:r.    ;i:.cl    the    fine,    he    faces 
a   fiaud   penalty   i^i    50   pt-rcci.t   ul    the   taxes 
he  W.I.-  found  guilty  ol  evading.     For  20  years 
Ji  hnsi^n  held  sw-ay  over  politics  and  rackets 
ir.    hi.s   dLOiain.   much    the   same    as  Thomas 
Penrierga;t    had    dene    at    Kansas    City.    Mo., 
before  his  inci  n'.c-'i.x  evasiuns  came  to  light. 
"In  addition  to  a   number  of  racke*«    In- 
cludii.i;   namblmg.  vice,  and  horse-race 
tir.e.  c.  rruption  in  city  and  county  contract 
in^  .1'-.^,  '"'  ntrlbiited  to  the  Income  on  which 
thv  dPtendaiit  failed   to  pay   a  Federal   tax." 
Mr    Merge  i;thau<  letter  concluded      "In  the 
s<.Ti'^=;  of  c.i.-os  str-m.mmg  from   this  investi- 
gation   37    other   p.  rs<,ns    already    have    been 
convicted  en  v.trii.u.-  ch  irt;es       As  a   byprod- 
uct  of  your  4-year   tfTort    l.j   carrv   'W    your 
own  rebpi>nsib:l.ty,   thercfwiL'.   ;. .  u   .-1..  '^.d   be 
ploa-^ed  that  you  have  benefited  local  g^^vern- 
ment  m  another  conirnuni^y   of  the  United 
States    ■ 

Promotions  to  Special  Agent  William  E, 
Frank,  of  New  York  City,  .vho  supervised  the 
Invcsilgati^n:  and  to  Special  Agents  Paul  F. 
Si.ui'r,  Boston;  Edward  A  Hill,  Philadelphia; 
and  John  C  Chta.-ty.  New  York  C.ty,  who 
participated,  h.ive  bt-en  ordered 

Tlie  text  of  ihe  Secretary's  letter  to  Chief 
Irey    follows: 

Ao'cfST  5.  1911 
DzAR  Kl.meh:  The  ':ucc?.'-sfi;l  terir.::-.a' ;■  n  Of 
tlie  difficult  mvestieatldii  Into  viij:at;<  i;s  of 
tiu'  ii.coine-tax  laws  by  Enoch  L  J^'hiison, 
cf  Atlantic  City,  prrmpt?  nie  tc  tell  y  u  again 
of  niy  giatification  and  pride  m  tht  ptr-;- 
verance  and  painstaking  efforts  m  t;.i-  c;,te 
cf  the  intelligrnce  unit  and  of  crr^ crkers  In 
the  mrcnie-tax  unit  cf  the  B'lu-au  ol  In- 
ternal   Rcvenvie. 

I  want  you  eppecuilly  t"  know  that,  in 
these  t!ay?  v, hen  all  cf  u=  most  give  ot-U"  first 
thotights  to  the  requireir.ent.>;  oi  the  national 
;  defense,  we  arc  not  cvericcking  the  day-to- 
day fuhilim.ent  of  assignments  which  might 
seem  mere  noteworthy  ir.  Colnier  times.  Cul- 
-  r.-.:i..:ticu  of  the  J-irr.scn  c.i-e  in  a  period  of 
heavy  airnanieiu  txpcnditures  will.  It  seems 
to  mo.  cao.-e  the  pub'.ic  geoerally  to  regard 
e\tn  mere  .seriously  than  they  have  hereto- 
fi  re  the  ofTense  cf  ihe  indlv;dual  who  at- 
tti'.ipts  to  evauf'  payment  c?  in*  lull  share  of 
toe  cost  of  Government  It  is  lor  that  rea- 
s  n  that  I  bel:e\e  t!ie  succe^sflll  prosecution 
of  the  charges  m  this  indictment  is  an  Im- 
pcrtant  contribution  to  na"cnal  unity  and 
gccQ  gc  vc  rninrnt  We  have  ni  time  today 
tor  shakers,  and  g.cd  citiz-ens  are  likely  to 
h.ve  little  patioiu'e  with  these  whc  want  to 
sh.iie  the  priv:ltgc  of  cit.iin.-hip  without 
mee'inc  the  re.-pLnsib;l:t;es  that  go  with 
that  privilege 

I  shall  appiec  ;r.o>  it  if  y.-':  wi'.l  express  my 
ccngratulaticiis  and  th.^:.k,~  t  Spec, a!  Agrnt 
William  E.  Frank,  of  New  Y  :rk.  who  had 
itr.nudin'e  sr.pcrvirlcn  of  the  mvestipatlcn, 
and  to  S:  ec;.>l  Accnts  P.uil  F  S'tydcr,  cf 
r  st^,n.  Eoward  A  H.ll.  of  Ph;ladc:phia,  and 
J^h.:  C  Ciieasty.  of  New  York,  the  latter  two 
cf  ^^  !-;<  ir  ha\  e  t)een  c.illed  to  active  duty  in 
the  m  litnry   service 

I  should  abo  l.ke  to  ccng:atu.a-e  a:  ,1 
ccmmend  the  two  revenue  agents  oi  tlie 
inceime  ta.x  unit.  Walter  Bcxon.  Jr  .  ai.d  Jv;l.n 
F.  Williams,  of  Newark,  and  the  several 
ai'cnts  cf  tlie  alc-'hc!  te.x  unit  cf  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  who  aided  ycu  In  this 
mvciticticn.     Su:h    teair/.v,.i-k    is    an    addi- 


tional excellenl  example  of  tlie  value  derived 
from  coordlnaion  of  the  Trecsury's  enforce- 
ment activities,  which  we  began  together 
more  than  7  yfars  ago. 

The  ability  olf  your  men  to  cooperate  eflec- 
tively  with  ot|ier  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  reflected  in  their  relations  during 
the  investigation  and  trial  with  Attorney 
Joseph  W.  Burtis.  rf  the  Tax  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  served  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  ?.r.d  as 
chief  Governmient  counsel.  All  of  us  are  in- 
debted to  him  lor  his  share  in  the  effort  that 
came  to  a  ccntluslon  with  the  imposition  ot 
sentence  on  Afigust  1. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  rackets.  In- 
cluding gambling,  vice,  and  horse-race  bet- 
ting, corruption  In  city  and  county  contract- 
ing also  contrlbvited  to  the  income  on  which 
the  defendant  failed  to  pay  a  Federnl  tax. 
In  the  series  of  cases  stemming  from  this  in- 
vestigation. 37  other  persons  already  have 
been  convicted  on  various  charges.  As  a  by- 
product of  ydur  4-year  effort  to  carry  out 
your  own  responsibility,  therefore,  you  should 
be  pleased  that  you  have  benefited  local  gcv- 

rnment     in   [another     community    of     the 

nited  States] 
SincereL 

;nry  MoRCENTH.\rr.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Open  Letter  to  the  President  on  Entrance 
ot  the  United  Slites  i.i  European  War 


EXTFN5^ION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I ■ 

Friday.  AuQust  15,  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE   PRESIDENT   BY   ALFRED 
J,   LINK    LAPORTE.   IND. 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  open  letter  from  a 
constituent,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
juiist.  Alfreti  J.  Link,  of  LaPorte.  Ind.,  to 
the  Chief  Executive; 

June  4.   1941. 
To  the  Presujent  of  the  United  States. 

Sir;  This  i^  an  open  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Stptes  of  America  to  his  President. 

On  Octobci  23.  1940,  I  heard  you  over  the 
radio     This  Js  what  you  said: 

"We  a/e  artnlng  ourselves  not  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conljiet  or  intervention  in  foreign 
disputes.  I  Bepeat  again  that  I  stand  on  the 
platform  of  olir  party;  we  will  not  participate 
in  foreign  W4rs  and  wUl  not  eend  our  Army, 
naval,  or  air 'forces  to  fight  in  loieign  lands 
outside  of  tjie  Americas  except  In  case  of 
attack.  [ 

"It  is  for  pjeace  that  I  have  labored,  and  it 
Is  for  peace  tbat  I  shall  labor  all  the  days  at 
my  life.'        ' 

On  Octob€»:  30.  1940,  I  again  heard  you 
over  the  radlp     This  is  what  you  said  then: 

"The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  war. 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you.  fathers 
and  mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance, 
I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It 
again,  and  ^aln,  and  again,  your  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars. 

"They  are  going  Into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  strohg  that  by  its  very  existence  It 
will  keep  tho  threat  cl  war  far  away  from  oitr 
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shores      Ye«    thp   purpose  of   cur   rt'^fei  .-i-    .s 
defense  ' 

On  November  1.  1940.  1  heard  you  again 
over  tiie  radio      This  it  what  ycu  said: 

"1  am  fighting  f  k 'pp  this  Nation  pros- 
perous and  at  peace  I  am  fighting  to  keep 
our  people  out  of  foreign  wars  and  to  keep 
foreign  conceptions  of  government  out  of  our 
own  United  States  " 

Mr  President,  ycu  made  those  promises 
to  nie.  to  my  wife,  to  my  daughter,  and  to 
my  three  sons 

You  made  those  premises  to  millions  of 
other  American  fatiier?,  mothers,  sons,  and 
daughters  They  believed  your  promises,  as 
you  asked  them  to  do  They  voted  for 
you.  as  you  wanted  them  to  do  They  re- 
elected you.  because  you  promised  them 
defense  and  pence 

Mr  President,  we  have  not  been  attacked 
If  you  will  honestly  and  realistically  devote 
yourself  to  our  own  defense,  no  enemy  will 
attack  us;  no  enemy  would  dare  to  attack 
us;  and  no  combination  of  enemies  cculd 
defeat   us 

If  you  send  our  planes,  or  ships,  or  men. 
into  foreign  danger  zones  to  commit  un- 
neutrh.1  acts,  you  will  invite,  yes,  ycu  will 
provcke,  attack  You  will  be  leading  and 
taking  us  into  the  very  war  which  ycu  prom- 
ised to  keep  from  us.  You  will  not  be  keep- 
ing your  word;  ycu  will  be  breaking  your 
promises 

Mr  President  ycu  m.ade  your  promises 
freely  and  clearly  without  conditions  or  res- 
ervations Milli  n:  of  A.merican  citizens 
heard  what  you  ^aid  Tlicy  understood  what 
you  said  Tlie  v,;st  ni:i.tority  of  them  be- 
lieved  what  you  .sad 

Mr  President,  there  were  and  there  are 
American  citizens  who  hrard  and  understood 
your  promises,  but  did  nc^t  believe  them 
They  said  that  ycu  did  not  intend  to  keep 
your  promises  when  you  made  them  and  that 
you  made  th^m  with  intent  to  deceive  vi'ur 
fellow  com  tr\nun;  that  previously  you  bad 
made  secret  commitments  to  foreign  nations 
and  that  these  secret  commitments  conflicted 
with  your  public  promises  to  the  citizens  of 
your  own  country  These  same  people  say 
now  that  your  c  .riduct  of  this  Nation's  affairs 
Justifies  their  lack  of  faith  In  your  promises 
Your  conduct  and  decision?  within  the 
very  near  fvuire  will  determine  whether  the 
faith  and  crnhdence  of  the  majority,  or  the 
mistrust  and  d:~be!lrf  of  the  minority,  were 
Justified. 

I  cinnot  reci>ncile  the  promi.ses  you  made 
to  me  and  to  my  famiJy  m  the  fall  of  1940 
with  the  policies  outlined  in  y.ur  radio  ad- 
dress  of  May  28     1941 

Will  you  keep  the  faith  with  th  ise  millions 
who  heard  and  understood  y  u  in  Octot)er 
and  November  of  1940.  wh:'  beileved  what  you 
said  then  and  who  relied  and  nct>  d  upon 
your  promise^? 

Tliey  expect  ycu  to  keep  ycur  word 
Respectfully    yurs 

Ai-JRKD  J   Link. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JER-SFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   RFPRE.SENT.MIVES 


Fnd.iv    AuQUsi  15    1941 
EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    KE\V    YORK    SUN 


Mr.    OSMERS      Mr     Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Recoi^d.  I  include  the  followme  editorial 

iiom  tlie  New  York  Sun  of  Augu.st   12, 

1941: 

(From  the  Nc-.v  Yo-k  Sun  cf  Au-:u:^t  12    1941) 

THE    GA/FTTE   W  .\S  RIGHT 

It  is  pre.i.fu;  t,  ;.:-.v[  to  recjid  that  our 
esteemed  :  ■  .;;.;  r  the  Montreal  Gazette. 
was  Just. fie,,  in  ^^me  of  the  doubt  it  ex- 
pressed on  July  18  about  that  little  Junket 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  Members  ol  this 
committee  went  to  Canada  to  lool.  over  some 
of  the  territory  affected  by  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  scheme.  Although  It  felt 
that  "presumably"  the  visitors  bad  come  with 
more  or  less  open  mind,  the  Gazette  went  on 
to  say: 

"It  Is  unlikely  that  the  committee  will  find 
Itself  m  a  better  position  to  Judge  between 
the  aigument?  of  promoters  of  the  waterway 
and  those  of  the  opponents  merely  by  looking 
at  the  flowing  water,  but  the  splendid  srec- 
lacle  which  the  St  Lawrence  affords  should 
give  them  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  project 
than  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  Wash- 
ington This  should  be  some  help  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  work  ought  to  be  under- 
taken in  time  of  war  or  deferred  until  a 
period  when  it  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
winning  of  the  war  " 

Fancy  beholds  an  editoriai  finger  huverlng 
over  that  word  "should."  in  uncertainty 
whether  to  italicize  it  or  not  The  visit  should 
have  afforded  the  help  mentioned,  but  ap- 
parently it  d-.d  net  Politeness  stayed  the 
editoiial  hand,  but  politen*  ss  did  not  keep  It 
from  writing  a  suggestion  that  thecommittee 
would  be  much  better  off  il  it  were  not  cer- 
tain to  be  "shepherded"  in  such  manner  that 
its  members  would  fail  to  ccme  into  contact 
"with  those  leadir.e  C.u.'iri;an  engineers, 
transportation  experti-  ecjn  ir. .s:.-  and  busi- 
nessmen who  are  convmcio  ti.at  the  seaway 
cannot  be  made  to  s'-rve  its  intended  pur- 
pose, who  regard  the  navieatic:;  faci;;t.-s  ..i.d 
power  development  as  unne,/?essary  and  tl.«  re- 
fore,  unnecessarily  costiy  and  who  see  in  the 
project  a  very  serious  dive; slop,  of  men  and 
materials  Ire  m  this  ro'..ntrys  war  ei^^^rt  and 
from  the  United  States  oefense  prcsram  " 
What  the  committee  ultim&tt'.y  deeded  Is 
now  hlst~ry  It  1?  to  plump  this  prc.vci  n:.;; 
the  Florid.i  sh;p  canal  project  into  a  t-ei.era: 
pork-barrel  riv.Ts  and  harbors  authorization 
bill. 


Government  Control  of  Monetary  System 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 


or    FI.OP.  IDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTAIIVES 


Friday.  August  IS.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  MONEY  LEAGUE  OF 
ANfERICA 


Mr  PETERSON  of  Florida  Mr. 
Spoaker,  pursuant  to  request  granted. 
I  \v.^h  to  insert  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  letter  from  the 
Constitutional  Money  League  of  .America, 
written  by  the  president  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  chapter: 


CONSrTTt-TIONAL     MoHFT 

LtAGiE  OF  America 
St   P<-    ■>'-    •:    h   .:     ;)■  ,r'^b:-T  :'i.  i^n 

Hon      J      li^KDlN     inFRSvN 

W.i  .';,-:f  rorj.  D    C 

Dt.\B.  Mk  PriLR^  N  The  ccur.try  !.ire«  a 
situation  today  ';n.::  u  t.  ti.a-  v:;;ch  existed 
In  the  early  days  uf  the  Civi!  War  Except 
for  the  fact  that  we  are  not  v.s  yt  1  ..ciuaily 
at  war.  we  have  the  same  w.^r  (xpcndiiuics 
to  meet  proport;crately  To  meet  the,<;e  ex- 
penditure? Coi.cress  has  the  same  con-^ti- 
tutlonal  resources  as  President  Lmccln  had — 
to  issue  Treasury    notes 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  a  change  in  cur  mone- 
tary system  from  private  to  Government  con- 
troi  Conditions  within  the  country  are  fav- 
orable to  create  an  Informod  pub/.c  mind 
such  as  Lincoln  did  not  iiave  and  cculd  nc;t 
get. 

We  realize  that  ilic  Nai.  :. a.  Bank  Act  oJ 
1863  and  later.  x:.c  Fidtr.w  Kest-rvr-  Act  uf 
1913.  legalized  the  up  cf  national  credit  by 
a  favored  few  and  this  has  crt-at*  d  complica- 
tions in  cur  national  ecor.cmy  To  quite  ihe 
elder  Morgan:  "You  can't  unscramble  ctig-^"— 
but  the  Congress  can  prevent  more  eggs  from 
being  scrambled 

On  March  4  19:^3  the  Prcsidcjit  uttcreo  m- 
splri:.c  w  rd-  '  Tl;.-  money  changers  have 
fled  from  their  hiith  serits  in  the  ten.pie  of 
our  civilization  W'  n;ay  now  restore  the 
temple  to  the  ancient  truths  '  Since  tlien  he 
has  proved  the  sincerity  of  l.i=  pu.'-post:'  .Ml 
of  the  New  Deal  measures  in  the  public  in- 
terest prove  It  Hi?  recall  cf  the  delegates 
from  the  London  Moijetary  Conference  and 
his  historic  message  of  July  4,  1933,  serving 
notice  on  the  gold  blcc  of  Europe  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  U:;it(d  Slates  and  ol  ovu 
intention  to  establish  an  hone^'t  dollar,  ranks 
with  the  other  Fourth  of  July  declaration 
That  date  was  well  chosen  ai.r.  lull  of  mean- 
ing Hence  the  Roo.Mvel:  h.ate  That  hate 
based  as  it  is  on  public  ignorance  of  the 
monetary  situation,  has  i:)e'n  carefully  fos- 
tered Such  words  as  inflation,  fiat  money 
reckless  spend. ng  and  \a5t  public  debt  have 
l)een  given  a  WTong  meaning  In  the  public 
mind  It  is  opportune  new  to  enlighten  the 
public.  The  people  .'•hi  uld  r.tht  now  be  told 
the  truth  ab>jut  money  This  the  President 
can  do  as  no  one  el«e  can  The  people  trust 
h:m 

%*.!.•>:•.  !.e  d'^e?  tills  the  public  will  be  en- 
;;t.'.t'  lied  c'.pr:.;eht  Such  jirefc.'ure  will  then 
!h-  trvUght  iz  ix'ar  th;it  Congress  will  have 
to  pass  such  legislation  as  m.ay  be  proposed 
This  can  well  be:  Issue  United  States  rasney 
debt-free  at  the  f*urce.  sufficient  tc  cover 
Government  spending  in  excess  of  re%enue 
Government  control  is  the  only  safe  ccntrol 

The  deliberate  measures  cf  the  Federal  Re- 
.ser^e    System     in     1920     followed    by    their 
measure-    in    1929  33     inflicted    greater    suf- 
feriTiC,  miser\    and  1  iss  upcr,  the  people  than 
re-ulted     in     our     participation     in      World 
War  N  '    1      R'-c  very    so  well    on   its  way  in 
1936.     was     deliberately    sabotaged     by     the 
Board   in  the   fall  of   1936  and   1937. 
G:ve  the  facts   to  the  c 'untry 
Tne   preat   among   our   Pre'ldents   have   all 
advocated     Governm.ent      control — Jefferson 
Jackson     Llnculn    WiLscn      We    believe   that 
the   President   has   been    steadfastly    working 
toward  this  end      We  beiuve  the  time  is  now 
to  "restore  the  ten.p'e  tc  the  ancient  truth" 
by  giving  back  to  the  people  control  cf  credit 
and  currency  free  frr.mi  usury 

In  the  lancu'ge  of  Senator  Ow-n.  "Per- 
manent prosperity  depends  uf)cn  an  adequate 
supply  of  money  ls.'ucd  under  the  authority 
of  Congress  and  reeulated  by  legislative 
mandate  "  When  our  Government  h^8  done 
this  it  will  have  lighted  the  torch  cf  llt>erty 
for  all  the  nations  Prosperity  and  usury 
can  never  go  hand  in  hand 

In  conclusion  we  desire  to  thank  you  for 
your  Ir.terest  and  to  assure  you  we  s.)'.all 
appreciate     in    full     ineastire     your    further 


I 


I 


A39% 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


cocperaticn.    Th\<-  Is  a  copy  of  the  letter  we 
6fiu  to  the  Pre«-Sdent  en  December  2,   1940. 
Cordially, 

M   YowrtL, 
Prrtdent,  Cnnstttutto^ial 
"^  MoM'-y  League  o/  Flvrida. 


Extension  of  Military  Service 


-      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August  12. 1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  ConKrfS;i  will  do  something 
gravely  wronp  if  it  passes  tliis  bill  to  hold 
the  selectees  and  the  Naticual  Guard  in 
training  more  than  a  year,  as  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
September  1940. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  breaking 
one  of  the  most  sacred  pledges  any  gov- 
ernment can  enter  into.  A  contract  by 
a  government  with  the  people  and  the 
soldiers  which  involves  the  forthright 
and  unequivocable  agreement  to  draft 
Into  the  army  men  for  training  only, 
and  for  a  specified  time,  should  be  kept 
Inviolate. 

Our  Government  made  a  promise  to 
our  soldiers  a  year  ago  that  they  were 
being  sent  into  military  camps  for  1  year. 
I  will  never  vote  to  break  this  promise, 
particularly  when  we  are  no  nearer  a 
conflict  In  our  hemisphere  than  we  were 
when  the  promise  was  made. 


Preparation  for  Peace  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TTNNESSrK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  15.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES 
BAPTIST 


Mr.    PRIEST.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  am  including  an  edi- 
torial from  the  United  States  Baptist: 
(Prom    the    United    States   Baptist) 

Action  by  our  recent  conventions  in  adopt- 
ing resolutions  looking  to  a  study  of  pe.ice 
plans  which  will  result  In  a  Just  and  right- 
eous and  lasting  peace  after  the  conclusion  cf 
the  present  wnr.  was  of  more  than  passing 
significance  It  was  recognized  that  such  a 
peace  must  be  based  on  Christian  principles 
and  Ideals 

The  souther  a  Baptist  convention  In  U.s 
session  at  Birmingham  appointed  the  ofllcers 
of  the  coBvenlion  aa  a  special  committee  to 
"lend  ItaeU  to  the  advancement  of  euch 
Christian  Ideals  as  would  lead  to  the  estab- 
lUbment   and   maintenance    of    a   Just   and 


righteous  peace";  whhe  the  northern  conven- 
tion, meeting  at  Wichita,  expressing  its  dis- 
approval ol  totalitariaj:i=m  declared  that  "the 
principles  and  spirit  cf  Je^us  fcrm  the  fcu:> 
dation  on  which  any  Just  and  lasting  peace 
must    ret^t."    and    recommended    crcperaticii 
with  ether  religious  bodies  In  studying  van- 
OU.S  proposals  for  a  Jutt  and  enduring  pe.^ce 
There  must   be  preparat:rn  fcr  peace.   Just 
as  there   has  been   prcparaticn  foi   w.-ir      Nc" 
oiily    muit    there    be    deep    and    thruehtfu'. 
studv    of    the    measures    which    shrulcl    be 
Rd'jpted  In   the  International   agrc cn:iei;*=  'o 
bo    reached    on    the    ccnclu?i'n    of    the    war 
There  niu=t   also  be   the   creation  cf   a   v.de- 
i^pread  public  sentiment  In  favor  cf  ,'u?t  and 
la::tii.g  mtafures.  and  this  pub'.lc  seiitimor.t 
nvj=t  be  Impressed  uprn  the  mlr.ri?  rf  thc<e 
v\!.c  Will  be  re.-j;cns.ble  fcr  dr;-ft:ng  'he  peace 
treaties.    If  these  terms  are  not  based  ;n  thiir 
fundamental      concepts      on      the      eternally 
grcur.ded  prir.c!ple<:  of  truth  and  jimce  and 
fair  dealing  a.s  taught  by  Christ,  there  will 
be  nc  lasting  pence 

It  Is  essential,  therefor",  that  Cliris*;a:-i 
bodies  be'^m  tc  m.ake  their  vmces  heard  n':--.v.  | 
It  is  vitally  important  to  the  future  welfare  | 
of  the  -world  that  Christian  forces  make 
knov.-n  their  belief  that  any  peace  which  :?  ^ 
tc  be  enduring  mu=t  be  based  en  Christian 
ideals.  They  must  study  tlie  problems  In- 
volved In  the  numerous  and  complicated 
I'Mies  winch  will  be  discussed  at  the  council 
table  en  the  crnchislon  cf  the  war;  and  they 
must  m.alre  their  views  known  Chr:stian 
forces  must  have  a  part  in  this  settlement. 
Here  is  presented  a  ereat  chailenee  and  a 
great  opportunity  It  is  a  chaKence  to  our 
courage  and  cur  faith:  an  opportunity  to 
perform  one  of  the  greatest  services  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  future  good  cf 
mail  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  us 

If  the  Christian?  of  this  N.iMcn.  uniting 
with  Chri.-nans  of  other  lands,  succeed  m 
making  their  voices  and  their  influence  felt 
to  the  extent  ff  brluElng  lnt3  being  peace 
terms  that  will  be  "Just  ard  righteous." 
peace  terms  that  will  be  bas€d  not  niei-eiy 
on  selfish  and  mundane  national  considera- 
tions but  on  the  unselfish  and  chaniabie 
principles  of  Christianity  as  revealed  m  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  they  will  have  accom- 
plished something  for  which  all  "future  gen- 
erations will  rise  and  call  them  blessed  " 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  tio  early  els  yet  to 
consider  what  fjoace  terms  may  be  adopted 
after  the  war,  and  that  it  is  Irupc.'icible  new 
to  for<..'~ee  what  cc  nd'.ricns  ma,-  prevail  when 
the  time  comes  f.  r  final  di'ci;~s!cn  of  these 
terms  It  <<  true  that  thc^e  future  events  are 
not  er.tirely  clear  Nevertheless  it  is  our  duty 
a.-;  Christians  to  make  a  thrr^  ugh  s'.udy  and 
analysis  of  the  many  problems  with  their 
ramificaticns  and  ccnnotaticn.--  which  will  be 
presented  tC)  the  state. -men  and  the  leudors 
cf  the  nations  when  they  sf  down  at  the 
conference  table  at  the  close  cf  th'^  war.  pre- 
pirrd  t.-'  draft  terms  by  wh  ch  the  future 
destinies  cf  nations  and  of  iiecples  will  be 
k;uided  In  this  conference  the  Christian 
f.  rce-i  of  the  wurld  can  make  hemselves  felt, 
if  they  will  begin  now  to  study  and  to  tlimfe 
Sieriously  and  constructively  about  the  prt  b- 
!'.  ms  and  the  issues  which  w  il  c^  me  before 
that   C',  nference 

It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  the  peace  con- 
ference is  ready  to  meet  or  is  already  in  ses- 
sion There  must  be  advance  preparation. 
with  certain  broad  principles  cutlined  so  that 
they  can  be  presented  at  the  prcper  time  to 
the  authorities  and  to  the  governments  re- 
spon>ible  for  drafting  the  peace  treaties. 
These  principles  niust  be  presented  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  be  applied  in  a  con- 
structive and  practical  way  to  the  various 
Issues — political,  economic  an  j  social — which 
Will  have  to  be  considered  by  the  m.akers  of 
the  peace  terms. 

This  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  Christians 
everywhere.  Our  denommati  ;n.  through  its 
conventions,  has  taken  a  stand  in  favor  cf 
such  study.  The  work  should  be  started  new. 
In  order  that  all  light  possible  may  be  thrown 


uprn  the  subject.  It  is  no  easy  task;  but  It 
i~  .:;:e  that  should  challenge  our  i^iuiost 
Christian  eiiUecivors. 


Nondefense  Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OF   REM.*lRKS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

ci-    i:;r):'.NA 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF   r.  E.  l.ESENTATIVES 


Friday,  August  15,  1941 


Mr.  GRAMT  of  Indiana  Mr.  Sp'^aker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  herein  a  state- 
ment which  my  distinpuished  colleague 
the  geiiticman  from  New  Jersey.  Albert 
L    Vkfel.^nd,  de.sired  to  have  inserted  m 

the  CONGPESSIONAL  RECORD. 

At  ihe  pie.<^ent  tirne  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Vreel.'vni)]  Is  serv- 
inu'  with  the  United  States  Army  in  New 
York  State  under  leave  of  absence  previ- 
ously granted  to  him  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  requested  the  inclusion  of  the  follow- 
ing resoluticn  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Civics  Cf  the  Oranges  and  Maple- 
wood  on  August  7.  1941.  mentioning  at 
the  .same  time  his  approval  of  the  pur- 
po.^e  expre.«f>d  m  the  said  resolution. 
The  re.solution  is  as  follows: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Coaimerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood  unanimously  urges  that,  in  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  for  national  defense,  and  with  the 
utmost  being  demanded  of  our  economic 
and  financial  resources.  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration pursue  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  nonmancUtory  expenditures 

The  Nation  has  readily  undertaken  the 
greatest  tax  burden  in  Its  history,  placing 
the  natiouaj  defense  bcfoie  all  else,  and 
f.roperly  all  costs  other  than  defense  costs 
now  should  be  kept  closely  In  hand.  With 
steadily  risittg  employment,  the  decreasing 
need  for  put)lic  assistance  should  be  taken 
into  account,  and  certainly  subsidy  programs 
should  be  greatly  curtailed  Public-works 
and  work-reBef  projects  should  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  nonmandatory  expenditures, 
especially  la  those  many  cases  where  the 
projects  are  ^n  direct  competition  as  regards 
coustructlonj  labor  and  materials  with  vital 
defense  procjuction. 


The  Unjjst  49-Cent  Wheat  Penalty 


REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 


OF    Ml'  in..^.N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  15.  1941 


\  Mr  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a*  pa^-" 

,  A3654  ri  th*    Appendix  of  the  Congres- 

j  sioN.fL    Record    w:il    be    found    rem.arks 

I  which  I  niacif  on  :i-e  floor  of  the  House 


APPENDIX 

on    July    29,    pertinent    to    the    49-cent 
whtat-quota  pvnalty 

In  those  rcmaiks  I  quoted  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  appearing  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  many  other  pa- 
pers, purporting:  to  quote  a  radio  speech 
made  by  Mr  Harry  N  Schooler,  North 
Cential  R^'gional  Din  ctor  of  the  A,  A.  A. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the 
Secretary  of  .At;!iculture  on  July  31,  pro- 
testing against  the  alleged  speech  made 
by  Mr  Schooler  On  Auiiiist  8, 1  received 
a  reply  from  Mr  Paul  H  Appleby.  Under 
Secretary  of  i^ericuiiure 

On  AuKU.^t  11,  I  addre.ssed  a  letter  to 
the  Detroit  Fite  Press  and  on  August  13 
I  received  a  uy'.y- 

The  A.'^sociaiv  d  Press  dispatch  referred 
to,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  imputed  to 
thousands  of  farmers  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding many  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  unpatriotic  motives  because  of 
their  German  ancestiy  Therefore,  this 
whole  matter  is  cf  vital  importance. 

The  Depar'n^int  of  Apriculture  states 
tliat  Mr  Schooler  did  not  make  the  re- 
marks ci edited  to  him  in  the  radio  ad- 
dress reft-rrt'd  to  in  the  dispatch,  and 
asks  me  to  eive  publicity  to  the  reply  of 
the  Department  of  Apriculture. 

The  Detroit  Frf-e  Pre.ss  admits  that 
this  reference  made  bv  Mr,  Schooler  to 
farmers  of  German  ancr.'-try  was  not  in- 
cluded in  his  broadcast  speech  but  was  . 
Included  in  an  intei  view  given  by  Mr. 
Schooler. 

Mr.  Speakpr,  in  fairness  to  all.  and  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  as  a  part 
of  th' ,-"  rep-;irks  this  correspondence. 

The  SF'EAKER     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objertion. 

Mr,  MICHENER     The  correspondence 

Is  as  follow^ : 

JUIT  31.  1941. 

Hon    I  LAUrx  R    WioKMr. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Depart "lent  ol  AgrtcUiture. 

Washington.  D   C 
DiAR   Mr    Sf;  RfTAP.Y     Enclosed   please   find 
some    remarks    I    mad'     in    relet  ence   to   the 
49  cent  whea'-qu   ;a  penalty 

Particular  leUrei.ce  's  made  tc  the  marked 
portions  on  paces  A3655  and  A3656  Possibly 
you  have  already  taken  notice  of  this  state- 
ment made  by  Mr  Sc.iooler  Tins  Schooler 
broadcast  was  piven  cx;ensive  coverage  under 
an  As.'-oclated  Press  he  id  in  Michigan  and  is 
at  least  most  unfortunate 
Sincerely  ynurs 

Ea^l  C    Micheneh. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Bon 


Dr-\RTMr.N'.  OF  Agriculture. 

nton.  August  8.  1941. 

?.. 

pre^cntatiies. 
t:  This  is  in  reply  to 
enclosing  copy  of  your 
jly  29,  printed  In  the 
)  of  July  30,  in  which 
■elated  Pre'-s  D.spatch 
ting    to    Mr    Ha-.ry    N 

rth    Central    Division. 

a  radio  broadcast  that 
arketmg    quotas    were 

there  is  a  concentra- 
■rman    ar.restry."     You 

in  supposing  that  no- 
has  already  been  taken. 
vou  that  Mr  Schooler 
:'nt  in  his  brr'scicast  at 
tborlztd  no  such  state- 
been  called  to  the  at- 
M    r.idio    station    over 


E\F.:    C    Ml.  HiNi 
llr-u^e  C  Re 

DE.va  Mr  Michene; 
your  letter  of  July  31 
speech  of  Tuesday,  J 
Congressional  REroRi 
you  refer  to  an  As.-;* 
from  Detroit  stt.ibu 
Schooler.  Dlrectrr.  N 
A  A  A  .  the  charge  ii. 
protests  on  whcat-n 
orlginatme  wherever 
tlon  of  farmers  of  G 
are.  of  courst  correct 
tlce  of  this  statement 

Tills   15   to   Infrrrr 
made  no  such  statem 
Detroit  and  that  he  ai 
ment      This  fact  has 
tentlon    of    the    Detr 


which  the  talk  was  broadcast,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  several  newspapers  which  carried 
similar  misinformation 

Mr  Schooler  appeared  on  the  Detroit  sta- 
tion by  request  He  has  received  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Mr.  Duncan  Moore  of 
station  WJR  in  Detroit  regarding  this  brcad- 
cest : 

"I  deeply  regret  the  embarrassment  you. 
apparently,  have  been  caused  by  the  story 
carried  in  the  Detroit  F.'-ee  Press  following 
your  appearance  on  WJR 

The  Free  Pres:^  story  was  In  error,  of  course, 
because  you  made  no  mention  whatsoever,  on 
your  broadcast  about  the  motives  behind  the 
■farmer  revolt'  against  wheat  control  " 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that,  although 
Mr  Schooler  spoke  extemporaneously  a  re- 
cording was  made  of  the  broadca?'  In  which 
he  spoke  In  this  recording  there  are  no 
statements  regarding  farmers  of  German  an- 
cestry, as  you  may  see  from  the  enclosed 
transcription  made  from  the  recording  of  the 
broadcast 

In  your  article  in  the  Congressional  Record 
ycu  state  that  you  "cannot  find  language  too 
strong  to  condemn  such  unjustified  course  on 
the  part  of  any  official  or  representative  of 
our  Government."  and  you  call  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  ■to  take  proper  ac- 
tion in  the  Schooler  case  " 

1  appreciate  your  interest  In  calling  this 
matter  to  my  personal  attention.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  attack  on  Mr  School- 
er is  based  upon  an  untrue  statement,  may  I 
suggest  that,  in  all  fairness,  you  make  public 
the  truth  regarding  his  radio  appearance  In 
your  State 

Sincerely  yours 

Paul  H    Am  f  r  t 

Under  Secretary. 


August  11.  1941, 
Detroit  Free  Press, 

Detrcit.   Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  you  will  find  ccpy  of 
speech  made  by  me  In  Congress  on  July  29 
Your  attention  !s  ca'ed  to  an  As.soclated 
Press  dlspa'ch  wiv.rh  wa«  ca-ried  m  your 
paper,  and  whl^^    .=  ou'i'r-d  :r   my  speech 

I  submitted  tli;s  qu(  'aticn  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  a.'-ked  that  discip- 
linary action  be  taken  against  Mr  Schooler 
who  purportedly  made  the  statement  carried 
In  the  Associated  Press  dispatch, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  copy  of  which  I  enclose 
for  your  Information 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  this 
dispatch  was  the  fiement  of  the  Imagination 
of  an  Associated  Press  reporter. 

Inasmuch  as  the  dispatch  was  carried  In 
your  paper,  may  I  ask  If  you  can  give  me  any 
Information  as  to  Its  authenticity? 

Thanking  j'ou.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

EaRI.    C     MlCHENER. 

Af ember  of  Congress. 


A re r ST  11.  1941. 
Hon.  Paul  H    Applebt, 

Under   Secrttc^y     Department   of 
Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  Mr.  Applebt:  Receipt  Is  acknowledged 
of  your  letter  of  August  8  In  reply  to  mine 
of  July  31  wherein  I  protested  against  the 
alleged  statement  made  by  Harry  N,  Schooler, 
director,  North  Central  Division,  A  A,  A., 
which  was  given  extensive  coverage  through 
the  medium  of  an  Associated  Press  dl.'^patch, 

1  note  your  statement  that  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch  was  incorrect,  and  your  sug- 
gestion that  I  give  publicity  to  your  letter 

I  have  this  dav  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  the  Detroit  Free  Press  one  of  the  papers 
carrying  the  dispatch,  and  have  a.sked  them 
to  advi.'^e  me  of  Its  origin 

Just  as  .soon  as  a  reply  Ls  received  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  I  shall  insert  ycur  let- 
ter In  'r.e  Congressional  Rfcord 

If  Mr  Schooler  did  not  make  the  alleced 
Etaten-.ent    he  should  be  vindicated.     On  the 


other  hand.  If  he  mad(   the  statement    he  H 
unfit  for  the  oflSce  which   he  now  holds      I 
think  you  will  asrec  with  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EL\Ri   C    MlCHrvrH 

Me-'ribrr  oj  C.)ng'-css. 


Tut  Detroit  FRtE  Ppess. 

DctroU.    August    13,    1941. 
Hon    Earl  C    Michener. 

Congress  of  the  United  States'. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Wa.shtnfton.  D    C 
N!v    Vt'.r    S:r:     Your    letter    of    August     11 

ccncernir.g  the  story  carried  by  this  paper 
on  Mr  Harry  Schooler,  of  the  Dt-purtment  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  brought  tc  n.y  aiien- 
tlon. 

Our  investigation  of  this  matter  discloses 
that  Mr  Schooler  did  not  mBke  the  state- 
ment attributed  by  us  to  h;m  m  his  bro.'^.d- 
cast  over  radio  station  WJR  Our  invest iita- 
tlon  further  discloses  h'•.^e^er  that  this 
statement  was  made  to  WJR  n  present  at  ives 
at  a  breakfast  meeting  folhwlnt;  the  broad- 
cast 

The  release  prepared  h,y  thif  pubhcity  de- 
partment of  radio  staiion  WJR  cor.tained 
both  the  broadcast  remarks  anc  those  state- 
ments made  hy  M;  S' hooier  a!  the  break- 
fast table  We  ^Aer^  i.oi  i:.l(Wnied  that  ihe 
remarks  were  n  "t  n  r.'.air.ed  in  the  broadcast, 
nor  were  we  inlormed  that  tliey  were  made 
off  the  record  Hence,  our  story  which  was 
based  on  the  WJR  release  credited  Mr 
Schooler  with  making  the  statements  m  his 
broadcast. 

Should  you  desire  fnrtl.er  mtormation,  I 
suggest  you  contact  Mr  Dvnican  M^ore.  of 
radio  station  WJR  or  Mr  Mark  Haas,  also 
of  radio  station  WJK  These  gentlemen  were 
present  at  the  brenklasi  meetmc  wiih  Mr 
Schooler  and  are  in  a  pa-itioi,  tc  elaborate 
on  this   n,:. •. •'  r 

A.'-sur.:.*,-  \  y.  (!  ciir  desite  to  be  of  service 
at  any  time,  I  am  i 

Sincerely  yours, 

Er>o^R  .K  Guf-st  Jr  , 
A^^i.'^!a\r  C^ty  Eduor. 


The  Congressional  Front 


exti:ns:on'  of  remarks 


HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  r:-Ln\'o:s 
IN  lllE  HOUSE  OF   PFPRKSE.N'TATIVES 


F':di:v    AiiOV^t   15.  1941 


rr.rACH  or  fatth 

Mr,  DIRFIFEN  Mr  Speaker,  suppo.-^e 
that  m  Tho.'-t  warni  d:-ys  ol  early  Sep- 
temtxT  1940,  -A-hen  the  original  draft  bill 
wa.s  being  d'  tated  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  people  of  tht  Nation  and 
the  young  m- n  particularly,  had  known 
that*  there  vas  a  likelihood  that  they 
would  be  rtta:ncd  in  .<^rv;ce  alter  the  first 
12  months,  w^uld  the  measure  have  been 
enacted?  It  s  rea.'^onably  certain  that  it 
would  rio^:'''"^HTOse  who  urge  and  favor  an 
extension,  however,  in.si:?t  that  the  coun- 
try was  fully  aware  of  the  provision  that 
they  might  t>^  retained  in  service  if  Con- 
Rres.s  declared  it  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense.  That  in  turn  raises  the 
quostlon  of  how  and  from  what  source  the 
public  formed  its  impre.'^sions  of  the  origi- 
nal Selective  Service  Act. 

Fir.st.  let  u;-  mention  the  debates.  In- 
stances   can    be    multiplied    from    the 
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df^batt'S  of  la.'-t  yt  ar  to  show  that  empha- 
sis was  placed  -m  the  1-year  provision 
and  'itlk-  said  about  the  proviso  undtr 
which  the  men  mi^jht  be  retained  for 
Ion  per  .'■ervice 

S  condly     ?heif    are    the    new'-papf-r 
reports      Evidence  was  offerf-d  that  As- 
sociar»d  Pre.^s  and  Time  magazine    in  a 
sumrnarj  of  the  bill,  fully  acquainted  the 
CfiunMy   with    the    proviso   under    wh:ch 
.'-rrvice  might  be  longer  than  12  months. 
An  examination  of  dales,  hcwevei    d:.-- 
closes  that  these  summaries  did  not  reach 
the   publ:c  until   after  the  measure  had 
been   approved.     Mcst  persuasive  of   all,   | 
perhaps   is  the  GaMup  poll     It  ,s  widely  | 
read,  is  concise    and  definitely  serves  to    j 
create   Imprt-s.-^ions   In   the   publx   mird.   ' 
An  exanunaM(  n  discloses  that  m  Decen.- 
ber  of  1938    Oc'(  b.-r   1939.  June  2,   1940,    ! 
June  23.  1940   July  J    1940.  July  28    1940, 
and    AURU:t    11.    1940.    the    Gallup    poll 
question  was.  Dr  yi  u  think  tvery  able- 
bodied  youni?  m.m  20  years  old  shou'd  be 
made  to  stive  m  the  Army  or  Navy  [or  1 
year?     Note   that   it   mentioned    1   year, 
and    that    last    poll   was    tak'.n    about    3 
weeks  befort  Crnpress  voted  on  conscnp- 
tion     On  AuKU>t  11   1940  another  Gollup 
poll  question  was,  Do  you  favor  increas- 
ing the  size  of  our   Arm.y  and  Navy   by 
drafting  men  between  the  age.s  of  18  and 
32   to  serve   In   the  armed   foices   for    1 
year?     Once   more   note   that   this  poll 
says  1  year.    On  August  29    1940,  lUst  a 
week    before    Congress    voted     the    pell 
question  was,  If  the  draft  law  is  pn.ssed, 
will  you  personally  nave  any  objection  to 
spending  a  year  in  .^me  branch  of  mili- 
tary service.'    Once  more  note  that  it  said 
1  year.     What   impression  did  this  con- 
vey :> 

HAND   CVKK    TO    UNCLE   SAM 

Luminous  mountains  of  aluminum 
from  the  kitchens  and  pantries  of  the 
United  States  stand  in  mute  but  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  wlllinR  and  co- 
operative spirit  of  American  citizens  wh.n 
Government  calls  on  them  to  yield  ma- 
terials in  the  Interest  of  national  defense. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
American  business  and  Industry,  made  up 
of  the  same  people  who  surrendered  thr.r 
aluminum,  will  surrender  their  m.achinrs 
and  materials  if  the  need  is  shown,  but 
Government  does  not  think  so.  Thus  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  au- 
thorize   the    Gmernment    to    requisition 

property.  War  Department  officials  who 
came  before  congressional  committees  to 
urge  this  legislation  pHJinted  out  that 
machines,  materials,  patents,  and  air- 
planes might  have  to  be  requisitioned. 
The  only  weakness  in  their  case  was  thPt 
all  private  airplanes  with  any  military 
usefulness  have  virtually  all  been  taken 
over;  that  patents  and  patent  rights  m 
the  hands  of  unfriendly  foreigners  can 
already  be  taken  under  a  law  enacted  in 
1910:  and  that  raw  materials  of  value  are 
already  on  the  priority  list.  The  only 
thing  left  in  their  case  was  machines, 
and  with  respt-ct  to  them,  they  had  no 
Inventory  to  indicate  what  these  ma- 
chines were  or  where  they  were.  On  this 
thin  basis  Congress  passed  a  broad  requi- 
sitioning statute  which  delegates  enor- 
mous powers  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

D1STX-»BINC  SrrCATlON 

~     There  are  210,000  industrial  plants  in 
the  United  States;  of  this  total.  145.000 


are  classified  in  the  catepcry  of  "sniail 
business.'    They  employ  16,2;.0  000  per- 
sons.    The  continued  operatic  n  of  these 
small  businesses  are  vital  not  jnly  to  the 
employees  employed  therein  iut  to  law- 
yer';, doctors,  enemeers  adver  ising  men. 
con.sultants,  and  a  hcsf  of  o'lier  picfe^- 
sions  whose  hveiihood  depend.-  upon  such 
business.     Now  comes  Governnent  to  im- 
pede pricnties  en  steel,  iron,  aluminum. 
rubber,  tin,  copper,  brass,  and  a  host  of 
other   materials   which   are   r'-eaicied   a.> 
indispensable  to  national  defense.    What 
shall  thf^e  sm.all  bu^messe."^  do  for  mate- 
rials if  they  are  new  manufacfinng  goods 
and  commodities  that  are  net  u.-ed  in 
defcn.-e    such    as    elfi-ctrical     pquipm.ent. 
wa.'-hing  maclimes  and  simila.-  items.     A 
recent  .-urvey  of  small  bus;ne.-s  ;ndiCatr:> 
that  64  percent  of  tho.se  polled  have  incii- 
ca'ed  that  they  m.u.-t  po  cut  of  business 
unless  tb.ey  can  procure  rletcnse  contracts. 
M'  mbers  of  Congress  and  officials  of  the 
executive  agencies  are  neiw  me-eting  with 
delegations  of  sm.all  bu.>inessmen  m  the 
hope    of    meetms    this    very    di.-'urbinp 
picblem. 

UXCi-I    S.-K.M      MO'  IE    M.Si.S.\Tt 

Government  deaN  in  bu'  cne  comm.od- 
ity.  That  is  sci  v;ce  to  the  people.  Some- 
times, as  it  und'-rtakes  a  rcw  service, 
Goveinm^ent  deems  it  necessary  to  sell  the 
;dta  to  the  people.  In  othe:  years  this 
was  done  by  the  written  wc:d  m  the  form 
of  press  releases,  and  pamph  rts.  and  by 
the  spo'ken  word  over  the  radio.  Little 
by  little.  Government  has  ventured  into 
another  medium  of  information.  It  is 
the  movie.  It  has  eye  appeal  and  con- 
veys a  message.  In  the  frsca  years  1940 
and  1941,  the  executive  aiencies  will 
spend  $3,8G5C00  for  movies.  This  will 
provide,  when  all  expended,  fcr  1,4C4  leels 
and  23  877  copies.  Some  an  silent  and 
some  equipped  with  sound  A  L.rge  num- 
ber of  acencies  now  use  mcvies  to  sell 
their  service  and  their  ideas  to  the  public. 
The  Army  and  Navy  are  t:sing  movie 
I  shorts  for  instruction  purp(,scs.  Tttlts 
•  are  almost  as  intriguing  as  he  thrillers 
I  which  issue  out  of  Hollywood.  Some  of 
them  are  Plows.  Planes  and  Peace,  De- 
!  mocracy  in  Action,  Green  iVcres,  Dan- 
gerous Dusts.  Trumpeter  Svan.  Day  at 
the  Zoo,  Trees  to  Tame  the  Wind  Germ 
Quiz,  and  a  host  of  others.  Thus  Uncle 
Sam  giadually  becomes  a  mo'ie  magnate. 


Shades  of  Gen.  Billy  Mitche  I's  Separate 
Unified  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF    WTSCONSl.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESV^iT ATIVES 


Friday,  August  15,  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  COL  J  E  MYERS.  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY  RETIRED  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AVIATION  DEFEN:5E  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF   WASHINGTON.   D    C 


Mr.  JOHNS.    Mr  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  followine  statement  by  Col. 
J.  E.  Myers,  United  States  Army  Re- 
tired: 

The  Aviation  Defense  Association  was 
formed  In  1938  for  the  purpose  ol  securing  a 
state  of  air  mlndedness  and  air  appreciation 
throughout  the  nations  in  the  Western  Heml- 
.'phere  and  we  find  thai  It  will  be  nects.sary 
to  establish  a  unified  independent  pan- 
American  air  oomraand  before  there  can  be 
any  real  effort  to  sustain  a  great  bureau  of 
propaganda  for  air  preparedness 

It  ts  evident  that  German  propaganda  lead- 
ing to  their  air  superiority  was  largely  ob- 
tained througtt  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
young  glider  pCots.  trained  from  12  years  of 
age  up.  who  w«re  to  become  the  backbcne  of 
the  German  ait  force  These  young  men  in- 
sured the  supremacy  of  the  air  which  allowed 
some  200.000  Gcrnian  fighting  troops  to  over- 
throw 4.000.000  Frenchmen 

Russia  In  19J6  had  a  semiofficial  glider  club 
named  Avlaklii  with  4.000.000  members, 
each  paying  $9  annual  dues  (See  House  Naval 
Affairs  subcommittee  report.  May  27.  19*«1  ) 
Their  power  njachines  tow  10  to  12  gliders, 
each  one  of  wfcich  Is  capable  of  transporting 
from  15  to  20  iplly  equipped  parachul.sts,  but 
still  thev  started  their  aviation  activities  too 
late. 

Extensive  gliding  operations  have  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  Army  or  Navy  We  pcs- 
sibly  have  in  this  country  about  4C0  or  500 
qualified  glldet  operators,  and  I  quote  frrm 
the  above  NavBl  Affairs  Subcommittee  report 
the  following  extract  of  a  lettei  it  received 
from  the  Navy  Department:  "It  was  dEflnittly 
concluded  that  the  training  of  glider  students 
was  not  worth  while  " 

We  know  or  should  know  by  this  time  that 
air  .superiority  means  victory  on  land  or  5<a 
and  that  no  boat  can  long  float  against  any 
such  superior  air  attack  Therelcre  the  first 
attempt  to  correct  this  20-year  delayed  ac- 
tion niust  be  to  create  an  intense  desire  for 
aviation  amcijg  the  people  of  the  Nation 
through  such  propaganda  as  the  celebration 
of  our  national  and  pan-American  aviation 
days 

In  1938  our  association  made  an  attempt  to 
advance  enthusiasm  for  youth  education  in 
aviation  by  sponsoring  the  annual  celebration 
if  National  Aviation  Day  on  Dr  Orville 
Wright's  birthday  Tc  this  end  we  prepared 
a  bill,  whjch  was  placed  by  Senator  Pepper, 
Representative  J  H  Ptterson,  and  others, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  was  passed  in  the 
Congress  and  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
National  Aviation  Day  In  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Secretary  of  War  Wocdrine  and  the 
officers  of  tht  National  Aeronautical  Asso- 
ciation 

Few  persons  in  the  Americas  realize  that  2 
days  fcr  the  celebration  of  aercnautical 
achievements  have  been  set  aside  by  Congress 
and  proclaimed  by  the  President  to  honor  the 
Wright  brothers  They  are  August  19  and 
December  17  of  each  year  August  19, 
Wright  «■  birtlKlay.  and  Dccimbrr  17  the  date 
of  the  first  ft:ght  by  the  Wright  brothers* 
machine  Neither  cf  these  dates  h.^s  ever 
been  properly  observed  by  the  Army  and 
Navy 

On  the  first  annual  celebration  cf  Dr. 
Wrights  blrtlidate  on  August  19.  1939  the 
Navy  sent  a  few  planes  to  St  Peter=b-:rg  Fla  . 
at  the  request  cf  Senator  A>rBRrws.  but  the 
W..r  Departi.ie:,t  wired  tc  ground  all  the 
A. my  pl:ines  at  the  airport  on  that  day. 
They  were  accordingly  assembled  ar.d  ccwled 
on  the  edge  of  the  field  during  the  exercises 
and  speech  made  by  Representative  Ptttrson 
In  honor  of  cur  pioneer  aviator  Dr  Orville 
Wright. 

This  insult,  you  can  call  dumbness  If  you 
wi^h.  but  I  calll  it  a  direct  insult  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  tjnited  States  and  the  p>ecple  of 
America,  meamt  the  loss  in  propaganda  and 
youth  enthu«lasm  for  aviation  beyond  any 
calculation.  Tc  me  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  there  has  been  an  organlEed  effort  for 
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reprttBlon  of  nvi.Ttinn  (clebratinni  in  the 
past,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  national 
air  preparedness 

O!  the  many  bills  iniicxluced  In  Congress 
to  further  aviation.  prac;:fally  all  are  tabled 
or  allowed  to  drop  ard  we  should  all  feivently 
hope  that  the  bill  to  establish  a  separate 
unified  air  force  ur.rifr  p  single  Department 
of  National  Defcn,-c  will  not  meet  vith  the 
same  cold  reception  Rtj  resentative  BEnxRS 
separate  air-force  bill  (K  R  4790)  does  not 
change  the  permanent  si  t-up  of  cur  present 
units  of  air  force  in  the  Army  and  Navy  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  All  would  make  these 
assignments  as  well  as  th:  control  of  the  huge 
l!^ng-dlstance  Innd-bascd  air  operations, 
which  would  permit  th?  switching  of  tre- 
meudous  air  power  to  any  threatened  point 
In  the  world,  whether  on  land  or  sea 

It  is  high  time  tc  check  up  on  our  present 
organization  ccncernlnt  modern  warfare. 
Old  tradition  must  be  strapped  as  old  Junk 
It  Is  certain  that  our  main  air  force  must  be 
divorced  from  land  and  fca  units  It  can  no 
longer  serve  as  a  vassal  and  slave  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  Inlliatlveness 
and  fearlessness  in  the  Vrmy  and  Navy  can 
no  longer  be  repressed.  Youngsters  should 
be  encouraged  to  stick  iieir  necks  out  and 
express  their  views  without  the  cruel  neces- 
sity of  chopping  ihem  off  on  every  occasion 

Had  a  secretary  of  th<  air  tieen  appointed 
In  Gen  'Billy"  Mitchell's  time  we  would  have 
had  men  who  were  exjierts  in  aviation  In 
charge  of  affairs.  The  dances  are  that  there 
would  have  been  no  shor.age  of  aluminum  or 
other  essential  materials,  and  the  chances  are 
that  we  would  have  had  the  largest  aviation 
force  in  our  history,  bull:  "up  to  snuff"  right 
now.  and  a  civilian  air  reserve  trained  by 
expert  Army  aviators  as  un  auxiliary  air  force 
of  several  hundred  thousand  men.  paid  for 
part-time  voluntary  war  practice  on  light 
armored  planes 

A  secretary  of  the  air  might  have  envisioned 
many  other  requisites  BV;ch  as  the  construc- 
tion of  great  superdefense  highways  connect- 
ing the  Americas  and  between  all  strategical 
bases,  the  construction  zi  thousands  of  air- 
fields and  underground  air  bases,  the  training 
of  millions  of  young  gl!  ler  pilots  and  light- 
plane  operators  in  a  civilian  air  reserve  as  pro- 
vided for  by  a  ccngresslo-ial  bill  introduced  at 
our  request  Such  a  reserve  wculd  give  expert 
aviation  training  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  glider  cperntors,  prlvt  te  flyers,  mechanics, 
and  others  It  would  prov'.de  for  the  con- 
struction of  thousands  of  light  plane  ships 
and  the  Installation  ol  the  necessary  war 
equipment  on  them.  It  would  establish  a 
huge  pool  of  mechanlci  Uy  Inclined  persons 
capable  of  resisting  any  invasion 

The  shi.:rtape  of  pilots  in  Eurcpe  Is  ap- 
palling: the  reserve  cm  Id  help  remove  the 
bottleneck  which  Is  sure  to  ccme  tc  America 
Manv  of  the  reserves  mi^ht  be  well  qualified 
to  fly  our  regular  supcrpowered  airplanes 
They  would  constitute  o  ir  infantry  cf  the  air. 
They  could  repel  invadt  rs  with  light  bombs 
and'  machine-gun  fire.  They  could  act  as 
messengers,  or  for  the  u.ioportallcn  cf  gUder 
parachutists,  as  they  could  be  launched  from 
fields  or  roadsides  immediately  In  rear  of  our 
armies. 

But.  1  am  inli  mud  our  regular  service  does 
not  want  to  tram  these  civilian  air  reserves. 
Already  the  program  pr<  vlded  for  by  our  bill 
or  some  form  of  it  is  being  taken  over  by 
Mayor  LaOuardias  Civ  lian  Defem-e,  which, 
of  course,  defeat*  the  entire  program  outliied 
for  the  reserve  and  wcjld  render  it  an  en- 
tirely ineffective  alr-cotabat  force 

It  Is  ever  the  same  (Id  army-game  policy 
played  by  the  same  cUqi-e  which  sent  our  boys 
to  Cuba  with  inferior  rifles  and  black  powder 
in  1898  The  same  cr' wd  which  r.:fused  to 
see  the  Wripht  airplan  ■.  the  LfAis  muchine 
gun,  Christie  tank,  tit-  h  r.?  ::■•:  smoke- 
screen bcnib.  and  the  ieihu.  tieei-uire   (bar- 


rage I  projectile  which  I  devised  and  ofTered 
to  the  service  over  2  years  ago.  and  which 
was  promptly  rejected  without  test,  although 
Its  adoption  might  be  the  solution  of  raids 
over  Liondon 

It  is  the  same  old  navy  that  advocated  the 
return  to  sailing  vessels  after  the  advent  of 
steam — the  same  navy  that  Is  still  building 
battleship  death  traps  and  had  to  be  forced 
to  build  torpedo  speedboats.  The  same  old 
navy  that  does  net  want  to  train  glider  troops. 
even  in  the  face  of  German  and  Russian 
successes  and  the  Battle  of  Crete. 

Shades  of  Billy  Mitchell— lock,  listen,  and 
be  Impressed.  Had  his  Ideas  been  accepted 
we  would  be  the  most  powerful  aviation  na- 
tion In  the  entire  world.  We  have  the  me- 
chanically inclined  population,  the  Inltlative- 
ness,  and  inventive  ability  to  keep  abreast  of 
and  ahead  of  all  other  nations,  provided  we 
Use  these  qualifications.  We  need  officers 
who  have  vision,  who  can  produce,  and  who 
can  appreciate  the  fact  that  General  Mitchell 
sank  a  battleship  over  20  years  ago.  appar- 
ently with  three  2,000-pound  bombs.  In  10 
minutes.  (See  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee report  on  H  R  9218,  75th  Ccng  ) 

There  Is  an  unwritten  law  in  the  Army 
which  refuses  to  retract  even  when  it  is 
proved  to  be  wrong  It  is  the  operation  of 
this  law  that  refuses  to  recognize  Billy  Mit- 
chell and  other  progressive  officers,  which  Is 
now  In  full  operation  to  defeat  congressional 
legislation  which  must  fass  if  we  are  to  win 
the  war  It  Is  this  policy  which  stands  In 
the  way  of  progress  in  the  Army  and  which 
must  be  entirely  eliminated  before  it  Is  too 
late   to  save    our   Nation   from   disaster. 

Let  us  act  to  divorce  our  air  force  from 
the  Aimy  and  Navy  We  can  no  longer  hide 
our  heads  .n  the  sands  of  tradition.  We  must 
talk  bravely  without  fear  of  having  our 
heads  chopped  cff,  and  listen  to  the  advice 
of  the  men  In  civil  and  military  aviation  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  General 
Arnold  has  said  we  should  have  this  separa- 
tion, as  well  as  such  men  as  Col  Harold  Hart- 
ncy.  Col  Roscoe  T\irner.  Capt  Casey  Jones. 
C  T  Malone,  and  other  members  of  our  Board 
of  Aeronautical  Advisers  Ordinary  common 
sense  will  tell  anyone  that  anything  traveling 
In  the  air  350  miles  per  hour  carrying  bombs, 
machine  guns,  and  cannon,  will  defeat  any- 
thing going  50  or  60  miles  per  hour  on  land 
or  sea. 

We  must  stop  the  idea  to  let  well  enough 
alofie.  or  that  Is  too  late  to  change  horses  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  It  ts  not  UX)  late  to  shout  the 
"cry  of  freedom"  of  the  air  from  abject  slav- 
ery. 

Act  now — save  our  Nation.  Delay  now  is 
ruination. 


Nondefense  Territories  May  Come  in  for 
Rough  Sledding 


FXTEN.=:!ON   OF  liEMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

r,F  Trx.\s 
:N  TTiE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENT.-\Tn"ES 


F-:dai.  August  15.  1941 


EDITORIAL  WRITTEN  BY  W  R  RITHEE- 
FORD  EDITOR  OF  THE  MOORE  COUNTY 
,  TEX  (   NEWS 


Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  cf  the 
membership  of  the  House  an  editorial 


writlt-'H  by  Mi  W.  R  R'.itl:orfoid,  editor 
cf  the  Monie  County  NfR'S  Dumas,  Tex., 
which  I  cons;de:-  very  timely; 

[F:    :n    the    hl^wte   Ci'-ii.tN     i  Ti  x   ■     Nt  w.-. ' 
NONDsuN-E    TCT.nizcRirs    ^:.^Y    C-.nje    in    ior 

hCrCH    .'^lEDIilNO 

Evidence  thtit  A:nericaiis  have  rot  y^n  fully 
grasped  the  Import  of  tlu-  foreign  situjit;nii 
may  be  found  m  the  fact  that  they  a:e 
searching  the  vistas  of  their  ectJicmic  future 
mere  avidly  than  they  are  war  r.evs 

A  true  economic  chart  aiid  compa.ss  is  al- 
most as  difficult  to  obtain  as  Is  the  truth 
ab^^ut  Russo- German  war  This  Is  due  In 
large  meastire  to  weird  discrepancies  in  the^- 
adminL^tration's  attiturtc  tc.va-d  prices  and 
profits 

Various  Gcven.ment  agencies  are  ccii- 
stantly  making  h'^adlincs  by  their  purp:.rtcd 
efforts  to  avoid  inhatlon,  and  evm  n  'W  legis- 
lation is  being  di  ifted  tc  five  th"^  President 
power  to  regulate  prices 

The  trouble,  however,  it  that  8u\  Fn  ^lUon- 
tlal  regulation  is  always  colorecl  with  tliOse 
peculiar  political  hues  that  shade  tin  P:c.-i- 
dent's  attitude  io'*ard  varicut  ii<-U\  - 

No  celling  on  Ir flatlon  can  crme  v.itlKut  a 
celling  on  both  wages  and  taxes  Wages  are 
constantly  advancing,  and  no  one  in  the 
Government  tctday  will  even  attempt  to  place 
a  celling  on  taxes 

Moreover,  President  Roo.'=.-  \  elt  h.is  ^h  wn 
no  tendency  to  curtail  the  m:li.c:.'-  b(  ii.g 
spent  on  nondefense  subsidies  We  t-  :.;  Law 
hordes  of  Farm  Security  Admiautr.it.  i.  ai.d 
Soil  Conservation  plc-courity  eU'^ton-.er;  ui.d 
few  of  the  soft  Federal  Job  agencies  hive 
been  abolished 

Inflation  becanif  a  certainty  along  wi'h 
legislation  for  pftrlty  pavments  to  farmfrs, 
renewal  ot  all  types  of  agricultural  \ou::^  ai.d 
all  of  that  sort  of  thing 

Admit, Inp.  then,  thai  th'  h.ftation  pra  1\as 
set  in.  we  are  stUl  ^t  1  t.*^!-  tc  det'  rnv.i.e 
exactly  how  It  will  affect  us  Orclir.hrily  it 
carries  with  it  mass  production  of  a.l  kinds 
of  goods,  high  prloes.  a  mad  orgj  of  sj^eudirg. 
and    hen  a  Gc)d-awful  headache 

So  far  as  defense  activities,  m(ch.",i'.;c:il 
wages,  machine  shops,  boiler  works  the  seel 
industry,  and  all  that  sort  of  thine  is  c  n- 
cerned.  Inflation  will  probably  again  t:ike  it.s 
normal  course. 

In  other  words  the  commui.:lits  and  c:ties 
situated  In  the  midst  of  heavy  defenie  pio- 
ducticn,  will  get  about  the  u.-ual  rcac'i  n. 
for  more  men  will  work,  wages  will  be  l.i/;.f  r. 
and    prices    will    advance 

In  the  So'UthW'.'st  v,  iuit  v.v  hv;\  nir,:e  than 
we  sell,  we  may  tak-  n.  re  if  tlie  riip  find 
see  less  of  the  pr(  i.ts  W,th  aut^m  .biics, 
refrigeration,  hiatiui^,  ai.ci  hcuse--aj'p;ih!ict.' 
production  alre<idy  cut  and  mere  to  c unr, 
workers  in  tht-  l«a\\  iiicivist:  lal  stctnui  will 
make  and  spend  just  as  much  money,  work- 
ing on  something  else 

But  In  the  Sjuthwe^t  nutomublle  at- <  n- 
cles.  salcMuen,  dealers  ana  all  those  pe^  pie 
may  have  rougti  sledd.np  It  is  a  kn.  wn 
fact  that  Government  (••.>ii' !:.i-.ip  stajiniitcs 
community  bUMiiess  t  xcept  loi  the  amount 
of  wages  that  j;oes  ii.tj  the  nearb\  c^-m« 
munity. 

It  now  lo  >k'-  as  th  U|ch  i.irm  prirrj,  wil'.  l>c 
steady  to  hipher  waces  h'szher,  pri  p^'tv  .-ind 
real  estate  sc<  m  tr  ix'  diit  '."  havi  s  mo  ad- 
vance, and  the  general  ir.rrranlile  dealer  n-.ay 
have  a  whole  hit  les-s  to  sei!  and  white-collar 
workers  that  cannot  be  f-n.pluyed  m  the  de- 
fense Industries  very  pri  bably  w:il  pet  the 
short  end  of  th?  deal 

Aluminum  ware,  aut-nrbiks.  siik  huse, 
radios,  luxurious  househ  id  and  kitchen 
gadgets,  toys,  and  even  ga.sohne  and  tires 
may  fast  get  tc  t>e  things  which  we  shall 
learn  to  do  without  or  at  least  do  with  a  very 
little. 
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Registration  of  Firearmt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOU;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fridaj.  Augu.st  IS.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  C  B  LISTER  PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION'  OF 
AMERICA 


Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undur 
leave  to  ex'end  my  remaiks,  I  include  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Lister, 
secretaiT-treasiirer  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  ol  An-erica.  This  letter  ex- 
presses in  very  forceful  manner  the  ob- 
jections of  .-pcrtsmen  in  the  United  Statfs 
to  any  law  wh;ch  would  require  the  regis- 
tration of  firparms  or  permit  the  rtqu;sl- 
ticn  of  the  flr.:>arms  of  any  individual.  A 
careful  study  of  this  letter  will  impre.v, 
many  of  the  Members  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  amendment  placed  in  the 
property-requisition  bill  to  prohibit  such 
an  infringement  of  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms. 

The  letter  follows: 
National  Rin.1  Association  or  America, 

Washiugton.  D   C.  August  1}.  1^41. 
The  Hoi'cruble  Paul  J  Kildat. 
Hcuse  Ofice  Building 

Washington.  D.  C 
IdT  Dear  Congressman  Kilday;  On  behalf 
or  the  sportsmen  of  Texas  and  the  millions 
of  olher-s  ihiuu^;huut  the  United  States,  I 
thank  you  for  your  consistent  stand  with 
regard  to  the  registration  of  firearnis  under 
the  >o-culled  Draft  Property  Act 

As  I  have  studied  the  discussicns  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  ynvi  persuaded  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Ctmmlttee  to  attach  to  this  bill, 
tt  se^ms  to  nie  that  Judge  Patterson  and 
many  Member'-  of  the  House  completely  ml.=s 
the  basic  dan£;'r  Involved  in  general  firearms 
registration 

Sporu«nien  cic  not  object  to  the  recL^tra- 
tlon  of  the:r  firearms  because  of  any  fear  of 
being  shabbily  treated  by  Colonel  Stims^n. 
Judge  Pnttersrn  or  Genera!  Marshall  Whit 
the  sportsman  fear«  are  the  elements  which 
now  exi't  or  which  in  the  future  mav  come 
Into  bemj?  In  this  country  who  would  mark 
these  thr<^  cutstandintr  eentlemen  as  being 
amcng    their    first    victims 

Tl^e  sp<rtsman  s  objection  to  reeistrntion  <  i 
his  arms  is  shared  by  many  nonsh>>otine:  citi- 
zens whn  have  witnes.sed  the  operating  meth- 
ods of  revolutionary  elements  abroad  since 
the  first  W'-rld  War  Communists.  Fascist-*, 
Nazis,  and  "tlfih  columnists"  have  all  taken 
advanth.:f  of  coiivei-.ieiit  ceiUral  reiiistration 
lists  of  flrearrrs  o-jcned  by  reputable  clt.zoiis 
to  seize  such  arni«  and  to  thereby  break  the 
power  to  resi-!  on  the  part  of  the  noi.revo- 
lutionary  majority  When  the  Germans  suc- 
ceeded in  placriie  Pimce  Paul  on  the  thrcne 
of  Yugoslavia,  the  Assv^ciated  Press  reported 
that  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  send  Ges- 
t;ipo  aeeiits  ^Ai:!•l  Yuizcslavia  police  to  collect 
all  the  arms  owned  by   private  citizens 

A  part  of  the  program  of  the  Comniuni.-t 
Party  in  this  country,  as  rtported  by  Senator 
LxB,  of  Oklahoma,  Hi  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  23,  1941,  is  to  "break  up  groups 
of  I'vnl  fltjh.tinj  woikmen:  desticy  where  un- 
able io  capture,  ail  lanks.  cannon  machine 
guns,  and  other  weapons  which  Icy.U  prole- 


tarians might  use  "  In  other  v  crds  the  ob- 
jections of  American  spcrtsmoi  to  firearnia 
registration  are  net  ba.'-ed  on  a.iy  unwilling- 
ness   'o    donate    'heir    guns    whenever    a:;d 

wht-rever  they  may  be  needed  fc:  the  national 
defense,  bu'the  cbjection  is  oased  on  the 
lessons  of  co-ntemporiiry  his'ory  is  tc  *he  d.m- 
gers  to  national  dofense  and  to  the  American 
form  cf  g'^vernment  Tvhich  are  inherent  in  a 
general  registration  cf  firearm.'  po<:'=essed  by 
loyal  Citizens. 

The    sportsmen    cf    th.s    cnu  itry,    throiich 
the;r  various  natlcncl  crganiza'ion.-?.  have  al- 
ready cffered  their  ser^'iccs.  th:ir   arms    ar.d 
their  sheeting  ranges  to  the  Governors  cf  the 
several  Sta:es  in  connection  wi' h  the  organi- 
zation of  State  gu.>.rd  units  and  to   the  Na- 
tional Director  cf  Civil  Defense  for  such  use 
as  he  mifaht  desire  to  make  of  them  In  con- 
nection  wi-h    his   na'lonal   program       Mayer 
LaGiiardia  haf  advised  this  affile  that  he  has 
no  plans  for  fvich  utilization  of  (ivilian  marks- 
men and  that  the  maiter  is  being  left  up  to 
thf    State    governments.     In     many    of    the 
States  these  spcrt.-men  are  new  being  utilized 
ir.   the  State  Guaid  and  In  connection  with 
the     formation     of     auxiliary     police     units. 
Neither  the  regis'ration  of  peisonally  owned 
firearms  nor  the  requlsitlcnin.:  cf  such  arms 
is  required  in  order  'o  m.ake  th-  m  fully  avail- 
able   for    proper    national-defense    or    civll- 
defen.'e    activities       In    this    connection    it 
seem?  tc  me  tc  be  worthy  of  note  that  Judge 
Pattersi  n    m  his  testimony  ber'ore  your  com- 
mittee   said  "there  is  no  possibility  of  a  short- 
age  cf    riflos      In   fact,   a   shortage   would    be 
almost    inconceivable        Accepting   this   as   a 
true  statement,  it  would  appear  tc  be  equally 
Intoiiceivatle  that  there  could  be  any  objec- 
tion   to    the    inclu-.on    m    thi:    bill    of    your 
amendment. 

We  cannot  escape  the  bell -f  that  if  the 
Members  cf  the  Senate  and  H.  use,  with  par- 
ticular reference  at  the  moment,  of  course,  to 
the  conferees,  understood  thtse  facts,  they 
would  pixmptiy  agree  to  the  wisdom  of  In- 
corporating your  entire  amencnient  m  Its 
original  form  into  S.  1579 
Sincere!/  yt^uis. 

National  Rifle  Assoclmicn. 
C.  B    Lister, 

S^C'Ctar^-rreasurer. 


We  Should  Preserve  the  Morale  of  Our 
Army  and  Sanctity  of  Contract 
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Tuesday.  Augu.-t  12.  1941 


Mr.  YOUNG  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  Russia  and  Gtr:nany  w  :re  in  alliance. 
Now  Josef  Slalin.  an  international  ban- 
dit, IS  fighting  desperately  to  d-fend  him- 
self asiainst  the  double-crots  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  a  stronger  internatii  nal  cutthioat. 
I  am  a  supporter  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  Rocsevel:  admin- 
istration. It  15  my  wi^^h  tD  support  ad- 
ministration moaiures  whe  i  in  pood  con- 
science I  can  do  so.  It  is  r^y  belief  that 
this  administration,  by  its  strong  attitude 
against  Hitler  and  by  our  tremendous 
efforts  to  mechanize  our  .^rmy,  increase 
our    military    and    naval    aviation,    and 


strengthen  our  already  mighty  Navy,  has 
saved  us  from  dictatorship  aggression. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  Is  alert,  ready, 
and  able.    Our  Navy  is  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  world;  our  naval  aviation  is  su- 
perb.   My  View  is  that  was  is  farther 
away  from  tlie  Western  Hemisphere  now 
than  it  was  before  Hitler  attacked  Stalin. 
BFlieving   as   I  do   in   a   compact,   mo- 
bile, and  thoroughly  mechanized  Army, 
and   bearing   a^   I   do    an    unnecessarily 
large  standing  Army  in  time  of  peace.  I 
cannot  support  this  measure,    I  hope  and 
believe  that   the  European  war  will  end 
within  a  year  and  that  representatives  of 
this  Nation  will  participate  in  the  peace 
conference  intent  upon  making  sure  that 
there  will  not  be  another  peace  crushing 
any  nation,  great  or  small,  so  that  an- 
other world  war  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.    In  fact.  President  Roosevelt 
will  at  the  proper  time,  I  am  sure,  take 
the  lead  in  a  peace  offensive.    The  com- 
mon people  of  the  world  want  peace,  and 
our  President  will  achieve  world  leader- 
ship for   thds  Nation   when  he   plays   a 
major  part  in  bringing  an  end  to  this 
senseless  slaughter.    President  Roosevelt 
said: 

We  will  not  accept  a  world  Uke  the  post- 
war world  of  the  1920"8,  In  which  the  seeds 
of  Hitlerlsm  can  again  be  planted  and  al- 
lowed to  gictv. 

In  other  words,  in  the  day  of  recon- 
struction. t)eoples  now  oppressed  and 
dowTitrodden  and  nations  now  nonexist- 
ent will  be  reestablished  on  national  lines. 

At  this  time  we  should  profit  by  the 
misfortune  that  befell  France  and  con- 
centrate our  efforts  upon  the  building  of 
a  powerful  military  aviation  and  creating 
20  panzer  divisions  of  armored  and 
mechanized  soldiers.  We  should  disre- 
gard the  pileas  of  Army  ofBcers  whose 
feet  are  nailed  to  the  floor,  who  are  look- 
ing toward  the  past,  and  who  still  go  by 
the  old  manual  of  arms. 

If  an  exceedingly  large  army  Is  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  why  does  not 
Great  Britain  at  this  time  make  some  use 
of  tiie  two  and  a  half  million  English- 
men In  alTns  in  England?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  the  reason  Britain  does 
not  use  part  of  this  tremendous  army 
as  an  expeditionary  force  to  compel  Hit- 
ler to  fight  on  another  front  in  Norway. 
Holland,  or  Prance,  is  that  these  two  and 
one-half  million  soldiers  are  Englishmen 
and  not  Canadians,  Au.stralians,  or  New 
Zealanders.  Doubtless,  the  compelling 
reason  British  leaders  are  not  taking  the 
offensive  bj  landing  troops  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  that  their  Army  lacks  mechanized 
divisions.  v»ith  tanks  field  artilleiT.  anti- 
aircraft and  antitank  guns. 

Selective-service  soldiers  have  told  me 
that  in  6  on  8  months  they  have  learned 
what  should  have  been  taught  to  them 
in  4  weeks.  Fortunately  our  Army  now 
has  the  equipment  and  probably  has  the 
trained  ofScers  to  do  a  much  better  job 
in  creating  trained  divisions. 

The  men  selected  for  service  who  have 
been  taken  from  their  homes  and  loved 
ones  in  response  to  a  grave  national  duty 
should  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  Re- 
serves at  the  end  of  1  year's  training. 
Purthermotre,  Con.gress  should  not  arbi- 
trarily add  18  months  to  the  enlistment 
period   of   those   who   volunteered.    An 
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enlistment  is  a  cnntrac'  bet wt  ( :i  a  young 
man  and  his  Goveinn.ent.  In  time  of 
peace  that  contract  should  not  be  dis- 
reearded  or  chanued.  Let  us  preserve 
the  morale  of  cur  Army  and  the  sanctity 
of  contract.  After  all,  our  Government 
Is  dependent  upon  the  faith  and  confi- 
dence of  its  citizens.  A  great  many  of 
the  600.000  men  now  constituting  otir 
selective-service  soldier;  .a\p  .'^pent  years 
of  training  for  the  pr' (t  >if  n,>^  of  peace. 
Others  should  be  called  to  take  their 
places.  In  doing  this  ve  create  a  greater 
trained  Reserve.  Ever  under  the  pres- 
ent law  nearly  30Q  000  more  young  men 
can  be  inducted  into  the  service.  Tne 
fact  that  they  have  r  ut  been  inducted 
is  evidence  that  our  Geic-r-al  Staff  officers 
know  there  is  a  iack  ot  equipment  for 
proper  training  and  of  h  iu?ins  facilities 
for  proper  maintenance 

I  voted  for  the  Healey  amendment  to 
add  $10  per  month  to  tr.e  soldier.s'  pay 
following  1  year  in  the  service.  In  fact, 
I  supported  the  Voorl  is  amendment  to 
give  S30  per  month,  '^'gislaticn  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  conpromi.^e  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Hraley  amendment  is  one 
good  act  of  'he  Hou.se  of  R(  presentatives 
this  day.  Sudy  and  esamination  of  the 
testimony  convinces  mt  the  claim  is  with- 
out foundation  that  our  Army  would  be 
disintegrated  were  the..e  selective-service 
soldiers  to  be  retumtd  to  their  homes 
after  1  year's  trainin?.  If  50.000  men 
were  returned  to  their  icmes  each  month 
how  can  it  be  claim.fd  that  the  Army 
would  be  di-sintegratec.  when  the  places 
are  at  once  filled  by  new  selective-service 
so'diers? 

If  General  Marshall  and  his  officers 
cannot  complete  the  tr.iining  of  selective- 
service  soldiers  in  1  year  then  a  woeful 
error  was  made  a  year  ago  and  these  ofB- 
cers should  admit  th^'ir  error  and  tell 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  just  how  long  it 
does  take  to  train  them.  In  the  first 
place,  they  should  not  have  taken  the 
young  men  from  their  homes  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  give  them  intensive 
training.  Nearly  ever/  young  man  now 
in  the  service  went  into  the  Army  from 
civil  life  with  the  ver}-  definite  expecta- 
tion of  returning  horie  in  1  year.  In 
fact,  they  believed  thev  had  the  word  of 
their  Government  to  that  effect.  They 
were  not  informed  about  the  fine  print 
nor  the  exceptions.  Now.  I  fear  the  de- 
struction of  the  faith  that  these  young 
men  have  in  their  Government — that 
they  had  in  t!ie  ,-an(tity  of  a  promise 
which  they  felt  was  ^olemnly  made  by 
men  whom  they  could  trust. 

To  this  good  hour  the  young  men  in 
our  armed  forces  and  their  families  aije 
the  only  individuals  who  have  made 
sacrifices  in  this  national  emergency.  At 
the  time  these  young  men  were  ordered 
from  their  homes  and  peacetime  pursuits 
there  was  an  implied  agretment,  if  not  a 
direct  contract,  that  ihey  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  at  tne  end  of  a  year's 
training  unless  thLs  Nation  was  actually 
at  war.  This  Nation  is  at  peace.  We 
are  providing  necessary  defense  measures 
for  Western  Hemisph  .-re  protection,  and 
I  voted  for  the  lend-lease  bill,  and  have 
consistently  supported  all  measures  for 
Western  Hemisphere  defense. 

Our  need  is  for  a  com.pact,  mobile, 
thoroughly   meehaniz"d   Army  notwith- 


standing the  plea  of  profestiona";  cfTi.ers 
who  apparently  desire  that  our  arn.ed 
foices  be  expanded  to  about  3.000000 
men.  Hitler  conquered  France  witli  12 
panzer  divisions  of  thoroughly  mechan- 
ized soldiers:  120  000  men  plus  a  couple 
thousand  pilot. <;  The  bulk  of  his  great 
army  of  2.000  000  was  u.^elul  vv.'.y  in  oc- 
cupying captured  territory  Of  course. 
Am.erlcan  professional  army  officers  will 
receive  quick  promotions  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  army. 

Some  advocates  of  this  plan  to  keep 
solective-service  men  for  a  further  period 
of  training  say  the  American  soldier  is 
the  best  paid  in  the  world  They  know- 
rot  whereof  they  speak  Canada,  thrugh 
poor  compared  to  the  wealth  of  this  Na- 
tion, pays  its  privates  $130  per  day, 
Canadian  non-coms  receive  as  much  as 
$100  per  month  In  addition,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  m.akes  dependent  al- 
ii wance  to  families  ol  men  m  the  service. 
For  example,  a  dependent  wife  of  an 
army  private  or  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer receives  $35  per  month  and  $12  addi- 
tional each  per  month  for  2  children. 
Thus,  the  Canadian  Government  pays 
the  Canadian  soldier  and  wife  and  two 
children  S99  30  per  month.  Also  in 
Canada  skilled  workers  :n  the  army  re- 
ceive extra  pay.  Certainly  cur  soldiers 
should  receive  as  much  as  unskilled  labor 
in  private  industry. 


America  Must  Unite 


EXTENSION    OF    RK.M.VRKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday,  Augm-t  14   1941 


Mr.  SABATH  Mr  Speaker,  about  4 
years  ago  the  Pies.Qent.  realizing  the 
dangers  of  the  Nazi  aims,  called  attention 
to  the  then-prevailing  world-wide  condi- 
tions which,  in  his  opinion,  m.ade  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  our  Army  and  Navy  for 
dsfense  purposes.  Upon  informing  the 
country  of  the  dangerous  situation,  he 
was  assailed  as  a  warmonger  who  was 
bound  to  involve  us  in  war.  Tlle^e  wai- 
making  charges  against  oui  President 
were  made,  firstly,  by  Republicans  and  a 
few  Democrats,  due  to  personal  animos- 
ity: and,  secondly,  by  those  carrying  on 
Nazi-Fasclbt  propaganda  in  this  count ly. 

These  attacks  continued  unabated,  d''- 
spite  the  President's  oft-repeated  assur- 
ances and  pledges  to  the  country  that  the 
defense  program  he  advocated  was  pure- 
ly for  defense  purposes.  Unfortunately. 
those  factions  and  individuals  beiiird 
these  attacks  continue  to  as>aii  him. 
completely  ignoring  the  self-evident  fact 
that  the  war  is  b-^-me  broreht  cios^'r  and 
closer  to  our  cruntry  The  America- 
First  Committee,  Mr  Lindbergh,  and 
others  of  the  Nazi-decorated  coterie,  to 
gether  with  others  who  are  trying  to 
brine  about  di.=;unity  and  division  m  cur 
Nation,  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of 


th(  Q,;:-i::,-'.s  wrin  have  admittedly  fur- 
thtitd  Nazi-Fascist  activuie.^  m  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia.  P.^iand.  D.  nn.aik,  Nor- 
way, Holland.  Bekium,  and  France, 
theieby  causing  tlieni  to  become  ea^y 
prey  for  the  forces  of  Hitler. 

Mr,  Speakt  r,  1  ha\  e  ju>t  been  hand'  d 
the  late>t  issue  of  the  Washington  E\e- 
ning  Star,  winch  carries  the  following 
front-page  headline:  "Petain  pledg.^s 
full  Nazi  oocperaticn."  This  action,  to- 
gether with  the  .activities  of  Japan,  must 
be  conceded  as  bringing  the  danger  of 
war  very  close  to-  us. 

The  question  ixfore  us  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  Roose\el:,  the  Democratic  Party, 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Knox,  Mr.  Willkle,  or  Russia. 
Tlii"^  l^  a  Que'^tiun  of  America — its  politi- 
cal and  economic  freedom  and  its  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

The  fight  aeamst  this  service  extension 
bill  reminds  me  of  the  determined  fight 
against  the  Leacue  of  Nations  which  was 
both  unjustifiec  and  ill-advised  The 
fight  against  the  Leagiie  of  Nations  was 
based  on  purtiy  political  grcund.s.  These 
who  scuttled  the  Leagu*e  in  later  years 
deplored  it.  It  is  now  believed  that  our 
entry  into  the  L^eague  would  have  pre- 
vent! d  this  war  and  would  have  made 
unnecessary  tht  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars  on  our  part. 

For  weeks  Nazi  propaganda  leaders 
have  b"en  u.siru:  the  radio  for  the  dis- 
semination of  false  information  not  only 
in  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  but  in  all 
of  the  subjugated  countries.  Just  last 
Sunday  I  heard  one  of  the,-e  foreign 
broadcasts.  To  my  amazement  I  heard 
several  speakers  assuring  the  p<  ople  in 
those  countries  that  th-  y  had  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  United  States  from  giving 
aid  to  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  China 
as  contemplated  by  the  passage  of  the 
lend-lease  bill  a)id  quoted  the  .--pf  eches  of 
the  leading  appeasers  in  proof,  A  re- 
fu5al  today  to  streng'hen  our  military 
and  naval  posi'.ion  v/ill  be  herald':>d  by 
Hitler  and  the  ,Ta;  anese  wur  1' rd"^  as 
their  victoiT-  As  Americans,  are  v.e  not 
in  honor  bound  and  sworn  to  ao  cur  duty 
"to  protect  our  country  against  feu  en 
and  domestic  enemies"  as  we  repeated 
so  solemnly  when  we  took  the  oath  of 
office? 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debute  last 
week  many  Members  unjustifiably  as- 
serted that  we  are  violatint?  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  draftees. 
These  statem.ents  a:e  (rrcnecus  as  any- 
one reading  the  Selective  Train, ng  Act 
must  concede  that  they  are,  because  the 
particular  provision  reads — 
for  12  months,  which  may  be  crt ended  If 
the  national  Intereste  are  imperiled 

I  held  in  my  hand  various  letters  from 
outstanding  organizations  and  State 
bodies,  endorsing  this  extension.  From 
the  American  Legion  comes  this  com- 
munication: 

For  20  ye;ir.«  ilie  American  begun  ha'  nd- 
vocatfd  and  presented  to  the  Ccngre^s  a  pro- 
gram for  universal  miiitarA-  training  In  order 
that  the  young  manhor.d  of  our  country 
should  t)e  prepa'^ed  to  serve  efficiently  in  the 
event  cf  an  emergency. 

On  September  18.  1940,  the  C  nciess 
enacted  the  Selective  Training  and  S  rv;ce 
Act  of  1940  Ccngrefis  did  this  Ixcau-^c  of 
the     emergency     threatening     the     c^^ur.try. 
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Certainly,  the  crbis  confronting;  us  Is  mere 
beriom  tcday  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  naii(,nai  tf  mmaudf  r  Milo  J  Warner, 
ha*  repeatedly  seated  to  th'j  country  that 
the  American  D-gi.  n  feels  the  situation  de- 
mand? the  onacinunt  of  nece-sary  leglsla- 
ticu  to  ln.«ure  keeping  intact,  during  the 
emergency,  tro<  p  units  already  trained,  and 
rctPiition  of   seltctees  In   service. 

The  American  L«'gion  supports  unquali- 
fiedly legislation  extending  the  training  pe- 
ncd  for  an  additi<  nul  18  mrmth.-.  and  we 
request  your  supoort  of   this  legislation. 

Prom  the  resolution  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  cf  Labor  unan- 
imously adopted  in  fifty-sixth  annual 
convention  in  Boston  ori  August  8,  comes 
this  forthright   statement: 

Whereas  a  victory  cf  the  Axis  Pcwers  in  the 
present  war  would  crnstltute  a  fata!  blo^'  to 
democracy  all  over  the  W(  r'.d;  and 

Whereas,  from  their  Internal  actions,  the 
Gtrman  and  Italian  Governments  have  dem- 
onstrated they  are  8a%age  enemies  of  or- 
gan iz«-d  labor;  and 

Whereas  only  with  a  defeat  of  the  Ax.s 
can  there  be  any  hope  that  various  sccial 
gains,  painfully  established  since  the  last 
war.  can  be  maintained    Tb^refcre  be  it 

Resell ed.  That  this  convention  call  on  the 
National  Goveinment  to  take  any  steps 
thought  wise  by  the  administration,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Congress,  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  other  re-'^poni'ible  agencies,  to  keep  at 
Its  maximum  efficiency  the  United  States 
Army.  Na^-^'.  and  defense  program;  and  be 
It  further 

Re.sclted.  That  this  convention  urge  and 
will  support  whatever  action  is  deemed  neccs- 
aary  by  the  adrriinistraticn  to  make  sure  that 
American  aid  reaches  its  intended  destina- 
tion, and  be  It  further 

Resclvt'd.  That  this  convention  pledge  It- 
self to  the  moral  unitv  demanded  by  an  un- 
limited nation?  1  emergency;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Rcnolvrd.  Thfit  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Am<'rlcan  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
the  constltuen'.  mt  mbers  of  the  Massachu- 
sets  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  to  the 
President  and  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  citizens  of  the  groups  mentioned 
are  aware  of  the  danger  and  Members 
of  Con?:ress  here  assembled  would  indeed 
be  insensitive  to  the  world  about  them 
If  they  could  .sit  calm  and  secure  m  tiieir 
seat.*,  withou'^^  a  qualm  cf  conscience  to 
trouble  tiiem  while  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  lulled  to  inactivity  on  tlus 
momentous  measure  by  the  deadly  opi- 
ate of  Nazi-Fascist  emanating  propa- 
ganda. 

Can  anyone  Justly  deny  that  cur  inter- 
ests are  net  imperiled  when  Japan,  under 
Hitler  pressure,  is  gradually  coming  closer 
and  closer  to  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
When  Hitler,  who  has  conquered  nearly 
all  of  Europe  with  the  ex:epticn  of  Tur- 
key, Spain,  and  Portugal,  is  now  forc- 
ing France  to  cooperate  and  to  give  up 
Dakar,  which  is  only  1.400  miles  from 
Brazil.  When  Hit'er  Is  coveting  other 
tenitorifs  in  Afraa.  and  even  Spain,  us- 
ing these  possessions  to  force  us  into  an 
excoedmgiv  precarious  position  should 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  bo  defeated 
With  his  present  hammering  of  Russia. 
dr;Ving  d'  ep  into  the  Ukraine,  and  grad- 
ually b\;t  firmly  carrying  out  hi£  plan.s 
not  only  for  the  control  of  Europe  but 
also  cf  Africa,  how  can  anyone,  in  the  face 
of  his  accomplishments  to  date  under  his 


planned  program,  declare  t.nat  cur  na- 
tional safety  is  not  imperiled  ' 

As  v.e  daily  read  in  the  pre^s  cf  the 
Nazi  "fifth  column"  activities  in  South 
and  Central  America,  and  particularly  m 
Brazil.  Chile,  Ecuador.  Bolivia,  and  Mex- 
ico, it  becomes  self-evident  :hat  Hitler's 
ulterior  object  in  fomenting  unrest  in 
these  countries  is  but  to  inten.'^ify  his 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  discord  and  disunity.  Eveiy  man 
or  woman  not  blinded  by  preiudice  or  not 
controlled  by  Nazi  influences  m.u^t  be  im- 
pressed by  tlie  fact  that  our  military  posi- 
tion as  wt  11  as  our  commercial  intereJ-ts 
are  imperiled,  because  the  vvar  is,  as  I 
stated  before,  moving  ever  clc&er  and 
closfr  to  our  country. 

The  clo.^e  vote  on  this  bill  io  being 
heralded  by  Hitler  and  Japan  as  a  great 
victory,  and  to  some  extent  will  justify 
their  statements  that  Hitle.'  is  ercwmg 
strong  enough  m  our  country  and  in  Latin 
America  to  tie  the  hands  of  :he  adminis- 
tration. I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  mis- 
led by  the  reports  of  his  thousands  of 
Gr'Stapo  agents,  the  Bund  meinbris,  and 
the  subversive  organization.-  in  our  cvn 
countiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  cf  the  mis- 
giuded  Mr.  Lindbergh  and  the  speeches 
of  some  cf  the  Members  of  this  Hou.-e  as 
broadcast  by  th.e  N.izi  radio  commenta- 
tors, merely  bleat  up  the  morale  of  'he 
Germans,  and  act  as  the  best  propa- 
ganda agent  in  the  world  n.  the  14  coun- 
tries which  are  Nazi  cnntrcUed.  thereby 
damaging  severely  the  cause  cf  Great 
Bi  itam.  Russia,  and  China. 

Consequently.  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
th"  attacks  on  the  President  are  strength- 
ening the  Axis  Powers.  For  this  rea-on 
I  hope  that  every  Member  from  new  on 
will  exercise  m.ore  caution  and  consider 
the  duty  he  owes  to  his  coun'ry.  to  its 
free  institutions,  and  to  its  democratic 
form  of  Bovernment.  I  feel  that  political 
self-interest  should  be  and  tnust  be  rele- 
gated in  the  interest  of  our  permanent 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciat?  -hat  a  vast 
majority  cf  our  people  are  against  war. 
So  is  the  President,  and  so  am.  I.    Unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
today.     I  am  satisfied  that   if  they  pos- 
sessed the  information  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  those  wl^o  are  m  cicse  touch 
with  the  plans  of  the  Axis  do  possess, 
they   would   approve   the   action  of   the 
President     who.     notwithstanding     the 
charees  on  the  part  of  the  Nazi-Fascist- 
niindt  d  leaders  that  he  has  oten  trying  to 
I  involve  us  In  war.  has  actually  kept  us 
out  cf  war.    Contrary  to  ihese  charges, 
'   the  President   has  done  e'erythmg  hu- 
1   manly  possible  by  appcahnc  to  Hitler  and 
j  Mussolini  and  by  trying  to  hpptase  Japan 
sr.  that  he  could  keep  the  promise  wh:ch 
I  he   has   given   to   keep   us   cut   of   war. 
I  Every  fair-minded  man  must  deplore  the 
'   unfair    accusations    which    are    heaped 
;    upon  him,  but  I  appreciate  tliat  George 
'   Washington,     Thomas     Jefferson,     and 
:  Abraham  Lincoln  were  r.tt;.cked  and  as- 
;   sailed,  because,  like  Rcosfv:]t,  they  tried 
j   to  m.ake  secure  cur  freedcm   and  inde- 
'   pendence  to  insure  a  strcrg  and  united 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  session  for  ne^.rly  8  months 


and  will  take  a  recess  extending  up  to 
September  15.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
membership  of  this  House  during  this 
interim  will  try  to  enlighten  the  people 
at  hom.e  as  to  the  danger  confronting  cur 
country. 

In  conclusion.  I  will  quote  from  an  in- 
spiring editorial  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  CIovib  (N.  Mex,)  Free  Press: 

Mr  Roosevelt  Is  using  all  of  his  Intelligence 
and  eflort  in  trying  to  lead  this  Nation  along 
the  course  which  he  believes  best  He  Is  a 
real  humanitarian,  a  real  flesh  and  blocd 
man,  and  ha  has  had  to  meet  mere  serious 
difficulties  tHan  any  President  In  the  history 
of  the  umtari  States 

He  took  office  during  the  depths  of  the 
darkest  domestic  period  In  cur  history  In 
1933  when  bunks  closed,  when  Industry  was 
at  a  standstill,  and  when  miUions  were 
tramping  up  and  down  the  land,  ragged  and 
hungry 

Now  he  hal  the  International  crisis  through 
which  to  gtJide  this  Nation  No  American 
who  is  informed  on  the  approaching  crisis 
will  doubt  Mr  Roosevelt's  ability  and  sin- 
cerity in  leading  this  Nation  along  the  wisest 
and  safest  ocurse  We  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  another  man  in  America  who  is  bet- 
ter qualiflell  thaSi  President  Roosevelt  to 
guide  this  Nation  -in  the  present  emergency. 


? 
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Surve?  of  the  Des  Moines  River 


EXTBNSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

'.  f    !    'A  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  15.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  OTTUMWA  TRADES 
AKD  LABOR  ASSEMBLY 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  set  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Des  MoineB  River  by  the  United  States 
Army  engineer: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Ottumwa  and  vicinity 
have  on  frecjuent  occasions  experienced  dev- 
astating flotds  resulting  In  the  loss  of  life. 
a  trem^ndotis  loss  In  property,  large  financial 
losses  In  thf  conduct  of  btislncss,  and  unem- 
ployment dining  flood  periods;  and 

Whereas  the  reoccurrence  of  similar  floods 
is  a  coastaat  threat  to  the  city  of  Ottumwa; 
and 

Whereai  the  city  of  Ottumwa  has  been 
able  to  provide  only  a  limited  amount  of 
protection  iy  the  construction  of  river  walls, 
levee?,  straightening  of  channel:  and 

WTiereas  the  city  of  Ottumwa  is  financially 
unable  to  {f-ovlde  adequate  protection  to  our 
city  In  the  control  of  floods;  and 

Whereas  la  shortage  In  the  water  supply 
for  the  city  of  Ottumwa  la  a  constant  threat; 
and 

Whereas  ki  constant  supply  of  gC'Cd  water 
can  be  maflntalned  only  through  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  reservoirs  above  our  city 
on  the  Des  Moines  River:  and 

Whereas  the  underground  water  table  is 
constantly  receding  with  the  resultant  dry- 
ing up  of  wells,  thus  proving  Injurious  to 
farmers  and  their  livestock;  and 
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Whereas  Ottumwa.  beciu^e  of  an  Inade- 
quate water  supply,  is  unable  to  attract  cer- 
tain industries  and  factories;   and 

Whereas  unemployment  in  the  city  of  Ot- 
tumv.a  is  resulting  In  d: stress  to  the  tax- 
payers, business  and  labo  •  Interests^  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  ol  Ottumwa  are  de- 
prived uf  many  of  the  h  ■althful.  Invigorat- 
ing out-of-dcor  sports,  su.  h  as  boating,  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  other  summer  lake  sports, 
r  also  winter  sports,  whlcl  can  be  provided 
only  by  the  construction  d1  a  big  dam  with 
multlplo-purpcse  reservoli;   and 

Wliereas  O'tumwa.  altl  ough  known  as  a 
splendid  trading  center  vlth  some  fine  fac- 
tories, actually  loses  man;  lines  of  trade  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  proper  lake  faculties; 
and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  a  large  dam 
on  the  Des  Monies  River  at  Red  Rock,  also 
another  dam  at  Saylorvi  le.  by  the  United 
States  Aimy  engineers  will  assure  the  control 
of  floods,  with  the  resul.ant  protection  of 
life  and  property;  will  guarantee  an  Inex- 
haustible supply  of  water  at  all  times;  will 
result  In  the  raising  of  the  underground 
water  table;  will  provide  employment;  and 
Will  bring  great  econom  c  benefits  to  Ot- 
tumwa rnd  central  Iowa;  and 

Whereas  Mr  A  A.  Couch,  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  Fcdtratlon  of  I^abor.  Is  a  member 
of  tlie  Des  Moines  Dcfen:  e  Industrial  Com- 
mittee and  a  director  cf  the  Des  Moines 
River  VaUey  p'^'^JPct.  wh  ch  places  him  in 
close  touch  With  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  Des  Moines  Hlver  e<onomic  and  labor 
conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  undersigned  labor  organiza- 
tion has  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  Judgment  of  Mr  A  A  C-ouch,  our 
State  president;  we  do  hereby  empower  him 
to  support  for  us  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  the 
Saylorvllle  Dam  for  first  and  &ecund  choice 
as  our  f-ndorsement :   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  th;  Otiumwa  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly.  In  regular  session,  do 
hereby  heartily  endorse  the  $100,000  compre- 
hensive survey  now  in  Its  final  stages  by 
the  United  States  Array  engineers,  brought 
about  through  the  effcrU-  of  the  Des  Moines 
River  Valley  project,  interested  citizens,  and 
public  ofDcials.  and  do  heieby  urge  upon  the 
United  States  Army  engineers.  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  th  it  they  further  ex- 
pedite the  legal  and  engineering  procesocs 
to  enable  the  people  cf  ihls  area  and  par- 
ticularly Otiumwa.  to  ei  joy  the  protection. 
economic  and  recreatlontl  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  our  citizens  by  the  construction  cf 
the  great  dams  In  the  Des  Moines  River 
Valley  at  Red  Rock  and  SiylorvUle. 


The  Service  Extension  Act  of  1941 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURENCE  E.HANCOCK 

OF    NFW    ¥    ir.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRESENTATI\-ES 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figure.-  published  by 
the  War  Department,  the  Army  today 
consists  of  1  545. 4G0  clflcers  and  enlisted 
m,en.  Of  this  total  5:7,000  are  Regular 
Army  troops,  281  900  are  in  the  National 
Guard,  681.500  ate  ii  ducted  men,  and 
65.0G0  are  Res-jrve  offic  ?rs  called  to  active 
duty 

If  the  National  Gu  ird  men.  the  se- 
lecteei,  and  the  Reseive   cfScers  should 


all  be  relieved  from  active  service  upon 
completion  of  12  months'  duty  and  train- 
ing, as  contemplated  by  the  Selective 
Seruce  Act  of  1940,  the  Arm.y  we  have 
been  building  up  since  last  fall  and  which 
in  these  perilous  days  we  must  have; 
could  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  be 
thoroughly  disrupted  and  disorganized, 
and  the  national-defense  program  for  our 
land  forces  completely  wTecked, 

We  now  have  14  Regular  Army  and  18 
National  Guard  divisions  in  the  field. 
The  Reserve  officers  and  the  selectees  are 
divided  among  these  32  divisions,  so  that 
each  unit  has  a  nucleus  of  experienced 
officers  and  men.  It  is  a  far  better  plan 
than  was  followed  in  the  World  War 
when  whole  divisions  were  made  up  of 
raw  recruits,  and  the  training  cf  new 
men  will  be  better  and  speedier  even 
though  it  is  more  difificult  and  more 
technical.  The  program  has  scarcely  be- 
gun. Many  units  have  not  yet  received 
their  equipm.cnt.  and  if  the  entire  Military 
Establishment  except  the  Regulars  is 
shortly  to  be  demobilized  the  frame-work 
of  the  Army  will  be  destroyed  and  we  will 
have  a  Reserve  of  untrained  or  partially 
trained  men.  This  would  be  tragic  folly 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Army 
but  for  the  m.en  themselves.  Many 
thousands  of  lives  were  lost  in  the  last 
war  because  neither  the  officers  nor  the 
men  knew  how  to  handle  themselves  and 
their  weapons. 

It  is  argued  by  the  opponents  of  this 
measure    that    under    the    present    law 
each  selectee  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
reserve  component   upon   compl»nion   of 
his  training  period  of  12  months,  that  the 
President  has  the  power  to  call  the  re- 
serve back  into  active  service,  and  that 
therefore  the  pending  bill  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  selectees  in  active  serv- 
ice.    That   IS  true    but    if  such  a  course 
were  followed  it   wculd  be  recarried   as 
sharp  practice  by  the  mm  affected,  it 
would    be    deeply    resented    and    would 
cause  confusion,  d.sjrganization.  and  un- 
neces.-^ary  expense.    I  think  the  Congrei>s 
should  have  the  fortitude  to  face  the  is- 
sue of  extending  the  period  of  .service  and 
do  it  now.    It  would  be  cowaidly  to  place 
the  entire  respons'bihty  on  the  President. 
A  great   many  masleading  slatements 
have  been  made  regarding  this  bil'.  and 
there  is  widespread  misunderstanding  as 
to  its  elTect.     It  does  not  create  another 
A.  E.  F.  or  authoriz*^  our  entrance  into 
the  wars  of  Europe.  A^ia.  and  Africa,     I 
would  not  vote  for  such  a  biil      ITie  limi- 
tation of  the  Selective  Serv.ce  Ac   re- 
stricting the  use  of  selectees  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  remains  in  the  law.     It 
does  not  contain  a  declaration  that  a  na- 
tional emergency  exists  or  make  the  un- 
qualified declaration   that   the   national 
interest  is  imperiled.     It  merely  uses  such 
language  as  w;i:  enable  the  President  to 
extend  the  period  of  framing  and  service 
bevond  12  months  in  conformity  with  the 
Selective  ServK-e  Act  of  1940.     It  does  not 
violate  any  pledge  that  the  service  of  the 
inducted  men  would  term.mate  m  1  year. 
Tliat  was  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
everyone   but    the   possibility   of    longer 
service  was  known  and  discussed  when 
the  original  bill  was  passed.    This  is  a 
bill  for  adequate  national  defense  and 
nothing  else. 


I  would  like  the  bill  belter  if  the  au- 
thorized training  period  were  extended 
for  6  months  or  a  year  rat '.if  r  than  18 
months,  because  I  believe  the  shorter 
period  would  stimulate  the  Army's  effort 
to  work  out  a  schedule  whceby  a  definite 
number  of  men  would  be  inducted  each 
m.onth  and  a  like  number  of  trained  men 
discharged  I  do  not  see  how  a  reserve 
force  of  any  value  can  be  created  m  any 
other  way.  This  will  undoubtedly  be 
accomplished  in  the  months  to  come,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  men  in  service  and 
their  families  .should  disabuse  their 
minds  of  Uie  fear  that  the  period  of 
service  is  exten<3ed  from  12  months  to  30 
months  by  this  bill.  Men  ovtr  28  years 
of  age  will  be  released,  as  will  those  whose 
retention  in  sen'ice  involves  haidship  at 
home,  and  the  others  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible after  12  months'  training. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  character  and  abihty  of 
General  Marshall.  He  is  not  a  war- 
monger or  an  interventionist  and  he  is 
not  "pro"  any  country  except  our  own. 
He  fully  underrtands  lh(  necessity  for 
high  morale  in  tlie  Army  and  i?  striving 
to  promote  it  Nothing  is  wci.'=e  fo:  the 
morale  of  a  man  than  a  feeling  that  he 
is  the  victim  of  injustice.  The  argu- 
ments of  many  of  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  have  fostered  that  feeling  among  the 
selectees.  Now  that  the  bill  is  passed, 
the  debate  should  cease,  and  General 
Marshall  should  have  the  support  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  203  who  voted  for 
it  and  the  202  who  voted  against  it  m  his 
gigantic  task  ot  building  an  efficient 
army  for  our  CGmm;on  dcJcnsc. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  differ  as 
to  the  details,  but  Jhey  are  almost  unan- 
imously   in    agreement    on    the    general 
program  cf  devtloping  invincible  forces 
for  defense  on  land  and  sea     Th^  move- 
ments of  the  Japs  in  the  Far  East,  the 
advance    of    the    Nazis    in    Russia,    the 
capitulation  of  the  ViChy  Govcrnnunt  t.. 
the  demands  of  Hitler  cannot  b^-  ignored 
or    regarded     with    complacency.      The 
menace  to  this  country  and  this  hemi- 
sphere grow.5  mere  ominous  day  by  day, 
and    we   know    that    with    ruthless    ag- 
gressors   on    the    march    oui-    safety    is 
measured     by     our     military     strength. 
There  is  very  little  opposition  in  or  out 
uf  Congress  to  '.he  huge  appropriations 
we  are  making  tor  ships,  airplanes    and 
guns,  and  yet  thiere  is  strong  opoosition 
to   a   bill    providing   for   the    training    of 
men   to  use   those  ships    airplanes,   and 
guns.    Obviously  the  pcop'e  of  this  coun- 
try    recognize     the     national     danger. 
Many  are  unwilhng  to   accept   the  un- 
pleasant truth  that  service  and  sacrifice 
are  essential 

Tlie  fact   that   the   Strvice  Extension 
Act  was  passed  by  the  House  on  August 
12    by    the    narrowest    possible    m.argin 
gives  each  one  '.if  us  w'no  voted  fcr  it  a 
keen  sense  of  responsibility  for  its  pas- 
sage.   If  an>  one  cf  us  had  vo-.ed  in  the 
negative,  it  would  have  been  defea'ed. 
I  did  not  reh.'-h  the  duty  cf  casting  a 
!    vote   which    would    be    disappointing    to 
i   many   of  our  yjung  soldiers  and   thar 
families,   but    I   am   convinced    that    my 
1  vote  was  m  the  intere"-:t  cf  the  peac  and 
I  security  cf  America.    No  ether  cor.sider- 
1  aLion  matters. 


f 
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Fla. 
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OF 


HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  n-OHiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 
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Wednesday.  August  13,  1941 


ADDRESSES  BY  CAPT  FPWARD  MACAU- 
LEY,  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  RETIRED. 
AND    HON     TELFAIR    KNIGHT 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Flcrida,  Mr. 
Speakf-r,  on  July  21,  1941,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla..  in  my  district,  the  ntw  mari- 
time training  .staticn  was  dtdicated. 

The  mam  address  of  the  occaoicn  w.^s 
the  addrf  ss  of  Capt.  Ed-.vard  Macfiuley. 
United  States  Navy,  rctirt  d,  new  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  United  States  Maritime 
Commi<ss;on. 

Captiun  Macauley's  address  was  pre- 
ceded by  ari  address  by  Hon.  Telfair 
Knight.  Director  of  Uie  Training  Divuson 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, wiio  aL-,0  introduced  Captain 
Macau  ley. 

It  is  my  pl"a^ure,  pursuant  to  permis- 
sion granted,  to  include  the  following 
fine  addre.'^se';  made  by  Director  Kniglit 
acd  Commissionci  Macauley: 

ADDRK-SS  or  TELFAIB  KNIGHT  DIEECTOR  OF  THE 
DIV;.S!C'.N  or  TRAINING  OF  THE  UNrTEO  STATES 
M/UUTIME   COMMISSION 

Ml  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  particularly  happy  'X-casluu  for  me  I 
have  been  ciofiely  a8«x:iat«l  wub  the  Mtiri- 
tune  C-jmmisiiou  8  program  (or  training  per- 
sonnel lur  eur  merchant  marine  ever  since  its 
Inuuijuration  I  wl.<h  h?rp  and  new  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  grand  t;entleman  and  renl 
sailor.  Admiral  H  A  Wiley  «ho  made  this 
propTam  po.vsible  He  It  was  who  saw  the 
need  tur  training,  and  it  vras  hla  indcnut.Tbie 
courage  that  saw  It  through  Admiral  Wiley 
retired  from  the  Comra;6aion  at  the  end  of 
hi8  term  ct  office  on  St»ptember  25.  1340.  but 
his  Influence  :emu.us  ;iud  those  cf  us  to 
whom  he  has  left  the  ta.-k  of  carrying  on  the 
work  50  brilliantly  Innugtirated  by  him  nre 
Inspired  by  the  memory  of  his  out^landink; 
leadership  and   accomplishments. 

Our  first  tramlng  station  was  cetabllshed 
at  Hoffman  Island  ir.  New  York  Harbor  on 
S«ptembt^r  1  1938  About  that  time  we  con- 
ducted a  survey  to  find  a  suitable  s.te  for 
»  Stat. on  •  n  the  Gu'.f  of  Mexico.  When  we 
approached  the  city  officials  of  St  Petersburg, 
thr.vigh  yi  ur  rio-'t  cfflcient  liaison  ctf^cer. 
Lt  Ccni'lr  F  R  Frr.ncke,  on  the  subject  of 
a  site  we  were  m"t  with  cordial  co<:)peratlon 
from  the  .~iart  The  ci;y  has  presented  this 
•plendid  l.'icat'.rn  to  the  Miintime  Commij- 
Blon  ard  at  its  own  co£t  has  fl'led  In  the 
lowland  and  built  the  ••xceUeiit  bulJthe:id 
Which  we  niiw  see  hrre  giving  us  ample  dtck- 
Ing  facil.'-ies;  for  our  three  training  ships 
attached  to  th!.<  staticn.  the  American  Sea- 
man, the  Jcseph  Covad,  and  the  Tusitala. 
I  wish  to  Take  this  opportunity  to  expre.<^s 
my  appreciation  to  the  city  cfllclals  who  have 
made  this  station  possible 

The  Maritime  Service,  which  v»ill  operate 
this  station.  Is  an  agency  of  the  Maritime 
CommlsfU^n.  administered  for  It  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Gu.ird.  which  Is  doing  a 
first-rate  'ob  as  all  can  s?e  Our  hats  are 
oS  to  Admiral   R    R    Wae>che.  the  Comman- 


dant cf  the  Cca&t  Guard  and  to  hl.s  aides  who 
are  conducting  the  Maritime  Service  fcr  us 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  murh  a^,cv.t  'he 
station  Itself  It  speak"  for  itself  The  en- 
rollment of  trainees  will  becln  immediately, 
and  In  a  short  time  there  wiii  be  approxi- 
mately SCO  young  men  in  trai  1.114^  here 
bcused  in  th.s  splendid  bmidir.g  ai.d  on  the 
tr;i::i.:.g  ihlp  Tu^-.tu'.a  Tu  th.s  number  will 
bf  added  3C0  trainees  on  the  A^^encan  S^a- 
nia'!  fiKiU'nit'.y  m  pert  Thus,  witii  the 
adn.in.?tratlv£  staf!  there  will  b-^  f.pproxl- 
mately  l.tOO  n^.en  added  to  tbe  p<  ^u..<:.on  cf 
yc.  ur   fair  ciiy 

Mav  I  ai-r  thank  ycur  cl*:z«'n';  tcr  'he 
wirm-hrnr^ed  w.y  in  which  th«v  have  taken 
onr  voune  men  into  their  homes  a:.d  made 
them  a  part  cf  their  cr.c  hi  v  Tni~  l.~  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  t  icces=  of  the 
tr-tir.:ng   program. 

T;.e  Mari'ir.ie  Ccmmisi-icn  rfcrcls  Its 
tr. lining  prcpram  n.*  of  so  muc  .i  importance 
that  it  ha.-  placed  cr?  Ci  toe  m'^mbers  of  the 
Commission  in  charce  of  it  to  carry  en  the 
vork  so  well  begun  bv  .\dm'.ral  Wiley.  Tins 
is  Commissioner  Edward  Macftiley,  who  is 
here  tod,-,y  and  *i.o  will  adorrss  you  Cap- 
tain Macauley  i?.  a  seafaring  rr.an  from  sea- 
faring furtbe.;r.-  His  entire  .ife  has  be':'n 
devctfd  to  the  sea  -As  a  naval  nlT^cer  he  was 
in  command  cf  th*-  U  S  S  George  Wash- 
ington, which  carried  P.esirtent  Wilson  to  the 
peace  conference  after  Wcrld  War  I  I  take 
p'.eiisure  in  urrcducmg  my  bo.'-s.  Captain 
Macauley 

AN  AEDRFSS  BY  CAPT  ED'AA.ID  ^^\C.^^::Y  VNITED 
i5T\TES  NAVY,  RTTIRTD,  MFWrKR  OF  THE 
UNITED  ST.ATEb  .MAsmilE  CC."  I  .M  ISSION 

On  the  part  of  the  niemb'Ts  ot  the  United 
Sta-e.<  Maritime  Comml.s.'-icn  I  lA.sh  to  con- 
vey to  his  h'  r.  r.  M.^y-r  MCT'cheon.  the 
city  officials,  ai^d  tht-  cr.i/ei.s  of  the  city  of 
St  Ppter-bure  our  dtep  pref.tucie  tor  the  In- 
.spirir.g  eenerositv  wh.ch  ha^  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  the  niariiin.e  ^ervice 
training  station  here  at  St.  Pc'ei.-burg. 

The  Maritime  Ccmmi-sxT   ■.vi.si  c-  :w-o  and 

particularly  to  express  its  reci  .gi.-t. ' :.  of  and 

ccininendatlon    for    the    unrortant    services 

and   Invaluable   assistance  rendered   by  Lieu- 

j    tenant  Commander  Francke 

The    maritime    service    l£    to    be    con^-ratu- 
l    lated    on    obtaining    such    an    ideal    1(  cation 
fo:-    a    train. ng    station       Tn.s    is    my    i:..tial 
visit   to  lhi4>  btautiful   place,  anci   fr   :n   wnat 
I  have  seen  of  it.  I  am  hoping  •.h.i-  r.,y  duties 
may    require    frequent     trips     cf     li.'^pectlon 
here      In  ca5e  ycu  sliould  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard th'  ?c  word?  as  the  natural  courtesy  of 
,    a   visitor   and    a   eiie^t     let    me   say   also   that 
!    I   am   a   Californlan.   and   that    a  hen   a   Cait- 
!    fcrnian  says  anything  like  that  ubout  Florida, 
or  even  the  ni,,et    btaiiti.'ul   -pci   in  Florida, 
as   I   am  sure   this   mti?*   be    he   Is  saying  a 
niou'hful      I  cannot   but   f.'ice  the  facts  and 
'.    ungrudelngly   state   tliat    it    is   Impossible   to 
;    imamne    even   In   Calilorn.a.   a   better   site,   a 
I    lovelier   setting     or    a    mere    perfect    ciimate. 
i    I  will  even  go  so  far  us  to  say  that  I  have 
tasted  your  grapefiui:  and  f^und  thtin  quite 
good. 

But  perhaps  most  cf  ai!  I  -h-uici  C(-npritu- 
1    late  and  envy  ycu  who  are  to  h.ave  the  p:ivi- 
1    lege   of   working   and   trainine    in    thr.se   sur- 
I    roundinps      With  the  ]a.st  word  in  plant  and 
equipment  at   your  disposal,   ycu   art'   aij-out 
to  piay  a  m.a'cr  part  m  the  deve.cpmtnt  cf 
the     United    States     merchant     mari::e     and 
tlirough    the    ruerchdnt    marine,     m    securing 
tlio    defense    and    well-being    ..  f    ycur    native 
land      This  staticn  and  ycu  men  represent  a 
i    vital  addition  to  our  national  assets  at  a  time 
I    when  all  cur  resources  are  needed  as  never 
before      But   doubly   important   as   this  ccca- 
sion    Is    today,    it    Is    not    so   only    becauM    cf 
;    the  emergency       Yovi  happ«?n  to  te  .11  a  serv- 
ice   that    IS  cf   unique   lu.p'  rtai.c*"    bctli    In 
1    war  and  in  peace      In  t,me  cf  peace  'h'  Arr-v 
and  the  Navy  are  Inactive:  it  is  'heir  unused 
strength     and     efBci>  ncy     that     is     iinp<,>r:ant 
But   in   the  merciiant   marine,   both  In   peace 
and    in    war,    the    daily    active    use    of    your 


fckiU  and  aijiiity  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
cur  country.  Ln  peace  your  work  Is  con- 
structive and  civilizing  as  perhaps  no  other 
active  occupntion  is  In  war  ycu  take  your 
place  as  worthy  partners  of  the  Aimy  and 
the  Navy  in  the  first  line  of  defense. 

It  is  a  serTice  with  a  proud  heritage  and  a 
magnificent  tradition,  from  the  early  days 
of  the  American  Colonies,  up  through  the 
years  wheu  the  American  clipper  ships  led 
the  wcrld  in  speed  and  beauty  and  In  the 
skill  and  das-irg  cf  their  crews,  to  the  last 
war  when  the  crews  of  our  merchant  ships 
made  for  thiemselves  a  record  as  glcrlotxs  as 
either  of  tlie  armed  services  It  was  our 
greatest  navBl  leader  of  the  World  War,  Ad- 
miral Sims,  who  in  speaking  of  the  officers 
and  crews  df  the  American  merchant  ships 
who  -transpijrted  supplies  across  the  Atlantic 
for  the  American  Bxpedlticnary  Force  said: 
"The  skill  and  seamanship  of  these  sr.Jlors 
was  sometlKlng  that  amazed  naval  officers, 
and  they  proved  themselves  to  be  seamen  in 
a  sense  that  naval  officers  never  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  The  courage,  initia- 
tive, and  |ense  cf  responsibility,  skill  In 
handling  slips  of  all  types,  and  noteworthy 
seamanship  characterized  the  merchantmen. 
•  •  •  Without  the  merchantmen's  skill, 
courage,  anfl  loyalty  the  war  could  not  have 
been  wen  " 

And  this  brings  me  to  thfe  point  I  want 
most  to  impress  on  you  Magnificent  PS  all 
this  plant  tnd  equipment  are.  none  of  it  Is 
worth  more  than  you  make  it  The  best  ship 
Is  Ju£t  a  tub  in  the  hands  of  an  ill-trained. 
slack  crew.'  but  In  the  hands  of  a  smart, 
keen  crew,  tnany  an  old  tub  has  done  hcnor 
to  the  mervj  who  sailed  her. 

Fcr  sparaianship  Is  an  art.  It  Is  the  art 
by  which  vessels  are  handled  under  varying 
conditions  of  weather,  circumstances,  and 
gecgraphlcail  surroundintrs  The  principles 
of  seaman^lp  may  be  printed  in  books  or 
stated  orally,  but  its  mastery  depends  wholly 
on  experience  on  board  ship  and  Rt  sea.  It 
is  an  art  Irhose  rudiments  are  wTltten  In 
wind  and  *rater  and  only  through  contact 
with  those  elements  can  '.t  be  learned 

Tlaere  hate  been  great  changes  in  the  tools 
with  which  thi3  art  Is  carried  on.  changes 
from  wocd  to  steel,  from  hemp  to  wire,  from 
sails  to  erigjines  and  motors,  from  crude  Im- 
plements tC  the  fine  precision  Instruments 
of  today  in  no  profession  are  the  responsi- 
bilities greater  than  in  handling  ships. 
Values  Involved  are  great^ — the  material  val- 
ues of  a  viessel  and  cf  her  cargo  and  the 
greater  val^ie  of  the  human  lives  on  board. 
Carelessnesl.  ignorance  or  inexperience  can 
never  be  cokidcned  Whether  In  e'lglne  room 
or  on  deck,  [the  real  seaman  still  is  the  handy 
man.  He  rises  to  the  emergency,  on  sea  or  on 
shore;  be  its  storm,  shlpwreclc.  damage  to  ma- 
chinery or  ihe  necessity  of  favlng  life. 

It  is  a&iii  the  t>eauty  of  ships  and  the 
romance  of  the  sea  and  seamen  are  fast  fad- 
ing into  tlie  past  never  to  return  A  fuU- 
rlgged  shipt  with  all  her  white  sails  set  and 
drawing  ia  undoubtedly  a  more  beautiful 
sight  than  pi  blur.t-noscd  freighter  ploughing 
her  way  through  the  dark  sea.  belching  blacic 
smicke  frcri   her  funnels 

But  there  is  beauty  of  another  kind:  the 
beavity  of  s^ength  and  power,  of  soence;  the 
accomplishments  of  man's  brain  and  hand. 
There  Is  the  romance  cf  machinery  and  in- 
vention, of  successftil  work  and  progress 
against  obstacles  and  odds,  and  final  victory 
achieved.  And  always  there  is  the  vision,  the 
striving  for  and  approach  to  perfection. 

In  this  (lay  of  mechanized  ships,  conquest 
of  the  sea  Is  no  less  adventurous  because  the 
weapons  have  changed;  the  profit  and  pleas- 
ure to  be  gamed  in  our  commerce  with  foreign 
lands  no  Itss  exciting.  Civilization  Is  based 
on  the  sea.  for  what  is  It  but  the  interchange 
cf  Ideas  and  culture  between  nations?  His- 
tory shows  that  the  Lnceptlcn  cf  such  Inter- 
changes l6  trade,  and  trade  between  nations 
and  continents  must  follow  the  waterways 
cf  the  world. 
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With  the  passage  cf  thi  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  and  with  th ;  establishment  in 
1938  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Service, 
a  new  era  becan  A  lonE-ran?e  program  of 
building  5CC  fast.  miCdern  \essel5  ever  a  period 
of  10  years  was  ccm.mcnced  Then  with  the 
coming  of  the  world  crisis  an  emc-gency  pro- 
gram involving  the  ccnstr  action  of  422  addl- 
tioiial  vessels  was  adopt*  d  and  within  the 
last  few  davs  you  have  teal  of  the  President's 
request  for  almc-ist  $1.700  000000  to  add  566 
more  vessels  to  tho.«.e  already  provloed  fcr. 
Five  years  ago  the  original  on;j-range  piugram 
which  invofvcd  $125,000,000  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  too  big.  Today,  many  times 
that  sum  is  being  spent  End  the  only  doubt 
Is  whether  it  Is  big  enou;h 

In  spite  of  the  losses  thit  may  occur  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  w  len  the  war  ends, 
the  United  States  will  be  the  dominant  mari- 
time Nation  of  the  world  And  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  he  Duri  ig  the  many  years 
from  before  the  Civil  Wai  up  until  very  re- 
cently most  of  thf  energ  es  cf  the  country 
were  expended  in  developing  the  frontier,  so 
to  speak:  in  filling  up  oui  own  great  spaces, 
and  there  was  comparatively  little  left  over 
for  the  sea.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  have 
our  thoughts  turned  to  the  sea  again,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  vhole  trend  of  events  is 
making  sea-borne  commeice  more  and  mere 
im.portant  In  the  life  of  the  country  In 
making  the  sea  ycur  care  r  you  are  carrying 
on  the  tradition  that  has  made  America  great; 
you  are  the  frcntletfmen  of  the  future 

In  this  career  of  natlc  lal  usefulness  and 
commendable  adventure  on  which  you  are 
about  to  embark  I  wish  for  the  Maritime  Serv- 
ice training  staticn  at  St  Petersburg  and  for 
you  all.  many  Important,  liappy.  and  succfc.8- 
ftil  voyages. 


Poll   on   Entrance  of  United  States   Into 
European   iVar 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    HARRY 
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Mr.  GEHRM.^NN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extcrid  my  remarks  in  the  Riic- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
ccn.'^in  [Mr  S^uthoffIi 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  poll  In  my  district  by  mall  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  my  people  In  regard  to  our  en- 
trance into  the  present  World  War  The  re- 
sults have  been  HStcundlng  To  date  we  have 
received  67.633  ballots  of  which  3.911  were 
in  favor  of  our  entrance  Into  the  present 
World  War.  while  63,722  were  opposed  In 
terms  of  percentages  94  2  percent  were  against 
while  5  8  percent   were  for 

Some  of  the  Interventionist  newspapers 
have  objected  to  the  poll  and  sought  to  dis- 
credit It  by  ridicule.  The  amazing  response 
of  the  people  is  the  best  answer  to  their 
criticism 

These  ncw«p.ipnrs  have  also  protested  my 
use  cf  the  frnv.ki;  e  privilege  to  conduct  this 
poll  Mav  I  r  :r^:  i  my  listeners  that  In  the 
campaign  la.-t  f..ll  under  the  franking  priv- 
ilege, the  Dcmrcratic  National  Committee 
sect  cut   13  500  000  pieces  rf  literature,  while 


the  Republican  National  Committee  sent  out 
fully  an  equal  amount,  one  Congressman 
alone  franking  cut  7.OC0.C00  pieces  of  liter- 
ature In  behalf  of  Mr  Willkle  for  President. 
While  these  newspapers  find  fault  with  ray 
sending  cut  157.000  pieces  of  literature  to  get 
an  expression  of  the  pjeople  on  the  mcst  Im- 
portant matter  touching  their  lives,  they  at 
the  same  time,  swallcwcd  hock.  line,  and 
sinker  the  franking  cf  27.000.000  pieces  of 
literature  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  candidates  for  President  Hew 
can  they  Justify  their  stand  denying  to  the 
jx'ople  the  right  to  be  heard? 

Surely  the  refercr.dum  has  been  recognized 
In  nearly  every  city,  county,  and  State  in  the 
Union  as  the  "right  of  the  people  to  express 
their  sentiments  regarding  matters  affecting 
their  lives.  Tlie  present  administration  has 
recognized  that  right  in  the  case  of  the  fi.rm- 
ers  under  the  AAA  and  in  the  case  cf  the 
farmers  under  crop  control.  Surely  if  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  had  the  right  to  vote 
on  whether  or  not  they  would  plow  under 
little  pigs,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  cur 
boys  have  the  right  to  vote  on  whether  they 
want  their  sons  plowed  under  In  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa 

When  the  mother  gave  birth  to  that  son 
and  the  father  toiled  from  morning  to  night 
to  give  him  an  education;  when  both  parents 
made  sacrifices  in  every  way  pos.«ible  to  in- 
sure him  a  place  of  honor  in  the  future,  no 
one  should  have  the  right  to  deny  them  a 
chance  to  express  their  wishes  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  For  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  the  sole  right  to  declare 
war.  To  rob  an  entire  generation  of  Its  hopes 
and  aspirations,  to  sacrifice  It  to  greed  fcr 
money  and  lust  for  power  In  the  game  of 
world  fwUtlcs  is  not  the  divine  right  of  any 
one  man  It  must  be  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  those  whom  the  people  have  en- 
trusted with  that  right,  namely,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  God  has  anointed  no 
Elnele  individual  with  the  divine  right  of 
underwriting  the  British  Empire  with  the  life 
cf  vour  son 

1  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders  who  recently  said: 

1.  That  American  lives  should  be  sacrificed 
only  for  American   defense; 

2  That  warlike  steps  taken  thus  far  have 
undermined  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
press  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  dem- 
ocratic   government; 

3  That  Congress  has  not  only  the  sole 
power  to  declare  war  but  the  re.sponslbillty  to 
keep  the  country  out  of  war: 

4.  That  freedom  in  America  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  outcome  of  struggles  for  mate- 
rial power  upon  other  nations 

The  myth  that  Hitler  can  Invade  America 
and  conquer  us  has  been  utterly  exploded. 
There  are  not  enough  ships  in  the  world  to 
transport  1.000 .000  men  and  all  the  arma- 
ments and  equipment  necessary  to  properly 
safeguard  them  and  undertake  our  Invasion. 
It  ha?  been  estimated  that  it  takes  23 '3  tons 
of  supplies  and  equipment  for  each  soldier 
for  a  period  of  30  days  Where  cculd  the  ships 
ever  be  secured  to  transport  that  many  men 
and  that  much  equipment  and  supplies  to 
our  coast  against  our  Navy,  cur  air  force. 
I  and  our  Infantry?  And.  even  if  It  were  pos- 
'  sible  to  land  them,  how  could  they  be  main- 
tained over  here? 

ThLs  Hitler,  fear  has  been  cleverly  built  up 
to  create  a  war  psychology  Sword  rattling 
has  been  done  repeatedly  by  three  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  Cablnst — Secretaries 
Stlmson,  Kncx  and  Ickes  Ir  addition  to 
the  spetch^s  of  Miese  men  wt  have  had  a 
drive  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agricvil- 
ture  to  .ncite  v.-ar  hysteria  among  the  farmers 
by  scaring  them  with  ar.  invasion  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  ais-'  by  holding  out 
the  lure  of  a  market  for  agricultural  products 
In  addition  to  the  efTc-ts  0!  these  Cabinet 
members  to  create  a  war  psychciogy.  we  have 
had  reper:ted  acts  of  war  committed  by  this 
country,  as  Joseph  Alsop  saya.  with  a  private 


hope  that  the  Atlantic  pntro.  wUI  pr.ouce  an 
incident  that  wUl  give  cause  far  the  United 
States'  declaring  war  I  have  not  time  nor 
space  to  go  into  all  the  detaUe.  but  may  I 
remind  you  of  the  fact  thai  ue  scrapped  the 
Neutrality  Act.  which  was  pa.-scd  when  we 
were  In  our  acbet  sensti?  we  gave  av^ay  part 
of  our  Navy;  we  opened  uur  ports  ti  the  re- 
pair of  ?TWt-ls  of  one  of  tht  belligerents;  we 
boasted  of  ifie  fact  that  we  sent  observers  to 
locate  the  submarines  of  one  belligerent  and 
we  advised  another  belligerent  af  that  Infcr- 
matlon;  we  voted  $7,000,000,00  as  a  gift  to 
one  of  the  belligeients;  we  encourage  enlist- 
ments of  our  jitlzens  in  the  aru^.ed  forces  of 
one  of  the  belligerents,  remcviug  the  Ics'  cf 
cithienship  wh  ch  in  the  past  hat  always  been 
a  restriction  against  >uch  e'lUstments;  we 
have,  in  violation  cf  our  word  and  our  good 
faith,  enlarged  the  term  of  the  dralt  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  altiuugh  CaiiBds 
has  a  draft  of  only  4  months'  duration,  with  a 
positive  prohibition  against  service  overteas, 
and  Canada  is  in  the  war  and  we  are  not. 

And  hist,  but  not  least,  wi  have  relieved 
one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  salt  guardiuK  of 
an  air  and  naval  base  In  Iceland  which  is 
2.650  nautical  miles  from  New  Ycik  Ci'y  Ijut 
only  600  miles  from  tbt  Br::  sh  Is.ts  llv 
danger  in  our  taking  over  was  tit  li  ct  as 
Senator  Bone  pointed  out.  tlint  :.■  ;  i  :  .>  h  d 
these  places  teen  bon.bcd  but  as  lore  h.« 
British  troops  were  minclid  with  American 
troops  at  that  pcint.  Gern.&r;y  wcu-d  t>? 
justified  to  fire  upon  that  b.iM 

In  a  story  this  week.  Paul  P.iitrison  pub- 
lisher of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  siatcd  that  Brit- 
ain was  now  ready  to  take  the  iiiitiativc  in 
thi.s  war.  and  that  I'he  was  satisfied  that  slie 
could  Win  by  1943  but  if  the  United  States 
would  become  an  active  particpant  tin  war 
could  be  endfd  by  1942  In  order  to  mnke 
Amierica  an  active  participant,  a  new  dynamic 
program  has  been  set  up  to  change  public 
opinion  In  this  country  So.  new.  the  drive 
Is  on  for  American  manp  iwer  It  w  irked  in 
1917.  perhaps  It  will  work  again  in   1941 

But  the  mcst  senous  story  that  lias  come 
out  recently  in  regard  to  the  occupaii  n  of 
distant  points  In  fore  gn  land'-  has  bei  n  de- 
veloped since  the  debate  on  the  exten.'-ion  of 
the  draft  period  of  the  selecte.s  was  begun 
in  the  Berate  Just  recently  "hat  sti  ry  is 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  going  tc  build  op  an 
Army  of  about  3.000.000  men.  and  that  The 
first  place  that  we  shall  ship  our  m*  n  will  be 
to  Freetown,  a  splendid  port  located  m  Sierra 
Leone,  a  British  possession  on  the  West  C(  ast 
of  Africa.  500  miles  south  (t  r^tkar  Of 
course,  all  thase  moves  mf.i:.  ai,  undeclared 
war.  and  we  sliall  be  In  this  uar  v  .thcut  Cn- 
gress  having  had  one  single,  i-cl;:.iry  tlnng 
to  say  about  It. 

What  Is  Hitler's  position  t' day?  Tlie  best 
battleship  that  Hitler  had  has  been  .sunk, 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  being  blasted  almost 
daily  In  their  hiding  places  m  Gtrinan  har- 
iKirs  by  the  R.  A.  F.  His  air  force  which 
created  havoc  at  the  outlet  of  his  mvas.oii  of 
peaceful  and  unpreparec  iiations.  1'  now  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  RAF  lie  has  taken  c  r,  th.e 
powerful  air  force  ol  Russia.  His  army  winch 
Is  still  of  great  power,  has  not  been  able  to 
blast  through  Russia  in  the  3  or  4  week'  as 
was  expected  and  a.iseited  by  mcst  of  the  ex- 
perts. If  Hitler  cannot  finish  the  J  ib  by  the 
time  the  rams  come  In  S  ptember.  Lh-  m^ch.a- 
nized  ground  forces  will  b'  \:  el's-  :r.  the 
mud.  and  when  the  September  rains  arc  lol- 
lowed  by  thu>  .■•■nows.  his  real  problem  will 
bpgm.  it  is  not  'he  fi.-st  time  that  tlic  sn'  ws 
ai^.d  the  cold  of  Russia  have  decimated  armies 
more  than  sliot  and  shell  nor  is  it  the  fitst 
time  that  a  madman  with  delusion?  of  gran- 
deur has  found  his  h  pes  and  his  ambitions 
buried  in  the  vast  -•.(ppt-     i   Russia 

Great    Br  u.::.    ai.d    the    United    States    are 

Infinitely  more  p  werful  than  they  were  a 
year  &eo  while  Hitler  has  been  considerably 
we:ikei.eci  and  his  problems  are  increasing 
with  the  passing  of  time. 
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I   nc^v-    c-mr    tn   Tchn*    I    cc  i-.!-;drr   the    r>al 
pr.,hifni    f.f    t:-ir    Uni'fd    State-    and    by    far 
the  nir.-t  s«rlcus  one      When  H'.tlor  aiul  his 
fc.ir.J   ot   outlaws    are   uipec!   cm    and    when 
Germany    C(.,ll:jp«^s.    will    ccma:iin:.«:n    take 
c%ti^     1/    crmnnin:=m    wlr.F    m    Germany     it 
V.'.]   '.\;;i   in   central  Eiirt-;-*   epnrrriU;. .   In    'he 
B.t;k,u:'     :n    Austria    and    Huncary     perhap? 
In  I'aly  and  und' uMfdly  m  Francf      What 
then  will  beccme  rl  the  Briti-^h  Emplrf  and 
particulnilv    it«     ruling    classes''       Tlu'v      rf 
c>  urse.   mu>t   fight   cr,mnr.unl.-m   rr  ti.ey   will 
pcii'h    ttfietlier    with    all    thfir    p  ~>rf-Pli  n  = 
W.ll  the  Ur.ll''d  S'a'e?:    in  ca.'.  it  r.  v.-  (nttrfd 
this   W'-rki    War    bf-frre    that    t:in-    by    heir;2 
either  drageed  m   thmiEb.  tl.e  frf  nt   c!.  i  r  •  r 
•hrvod    In    thrru^'h    the   birk   dc<r.   turn    lis 
rf5-  vircr?    Its   m.'ney    and    Its   mi'npcwer   to 
the   deffMt   ot   c  mmuiii-n.    and    the    preser- 
vaM'^n   i.f    the    Br;ri-h    Empire''     We  cannnt 
UehMy    rilisreE-ard    any    -nch    cntink'Pi'.cv    f<  r 
nn.ythmc    can    happen    m    thl5    cra7v    •.vt.ric! 
Allies    tnday     are     enemies     tcmorn  w     and 
ip.emies  trdav  may  be  allies  t(  morrow      Who 
can   tel!''     To  me  by  far  the  safer  course   is 
fur  u«  tr  so  strencthen  cnr  defin~e«  that  no 
m.itter  that   the   hnal   eventuality  m   Europe 
may   be    the   United   Slates   of   America   will 
he    f^afe     tlu'    yciith    of    the    cnnitrv    will    be 
thori.UKhly    trained,    our    Army,    cur    Navy, 
and  our  air  force  will  be  ready  and  we  ^hall 
be   in  a  pvsition  so  strong  and  so  powerful 
that    no    natli^n    or    crmbmaticn    of    nations 
will  dare  tn  attack  us 

Of  ccui.'-o  I  ajpreclaie  that  efforts  mav  be 
made  to  reach  us  thrcuch  ether  laiu^  If 
Can;ida  (-ht  uld  be  Invaded  which  I  dt,  n  t 
think  pcs>iible  or  If  Mtxlco  should  have  a 
ruler  over  it  fnendlv  tc  a  foreign  enemy  and 
shiiuld  permit  an  inva.sion  thrcush  its  land';, 
then,  of  course,  it  would  become  necessary 
for  us  to  take  up  arms  as  we  cculd  not  toler- 
ate an  enemy  in  our  backyard,  but  when  it 
tji  fwld  that  Wf^  must  take  and  cccup\  Dakar, 
land  troops  nt  Sint^apore  and  Hi^ng  Kong. 
concentrate  our  forces  in  the  ea.-tern  Meoi- 
terranean  for  the  defense  of  he  Suez  Canal, 
then  I  am  opposed.  I  knrw  of  no  rcasi  n 
why  any  American  boy  shruld  be  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  policing  the  world  for 
the    benefit    of    someone    else 

Many  people  believe  that  with  Hitler  de- 
feated, the  world's  troubles  will  come  to  an 
end  That  Is  not  the  fact  This  Is  a  world- 
wide economic  revolution  and  It  will  not 
subside  until  the  underprivileged  are  given 
their  Just  share  In  the  wealth  which  they 
produce  The  United  States  can  perform  a 
great  service  to  the  nations  of  the  world  by 
preserving  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment here,  by  preserving  our  fundamental 
guaranties  here  by  showing  the  people  every- 
where that  democracy  can  and  does  work 
here,  and  when  the  end  of  the  war  Qnally 
eomes,  by  aiding  the  broken,  disillusioned. 
and  hopeless  people  everywhere  with  food. 
supplies,  money,  and  credit  to  take  up  the 
task  of  healing  wars  wounds  and  reestab- 
lishing themselves  In  their  restored  home 
lands. 


Tliis  Deluded  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  15,  1941 


KDITORIAL  PROM  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.      SHAFER      of      Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rfxohd.  I  include  tho  fol- 
lowinK  editcrial  from  tho  Chicago 
Tribune: 

jFrcm  the  Chi  aszc  Tiibiinel 

THIS    DFLUDFD    LAND 

Profi.'lj  Mr  M.iriii.er  Eccles.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rc^trve  Bcaid.  will  be  telling  the  house- 
h.  Ider  h.,w  much  he  will  have  tc  pay  down 
on  .ir.s  appliance  he  wants  to  buy  and  how 
quickly  he  will  have  to  pay  the  balance  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  made  use  of  his  cwn  self-pro- 
claim*:' tir.liinited  national  emergency  and  of 
the  Tr.id.:.^  With  the  Enemy  Act.  a  war 
inea.-ure  I  1917  never  repraled.  tc  put  con- 
tic.i  1.;  II,  -.li.ii.tnt  buyma  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Eccl';  a  I.J  ;:.r-  B'  ,ird  The  commissar 
thus  -tepr^  btt'.v-  -I.  -r.e  American  citizen  who 
has  something  to  sell  and  the  citizen  who 
•.vanti  to  buy  It  Terms  which  might  be  sat- 
i.-iac'..  ry  tc  them  will  not  be  sufficient  in  thl3 
i.eA  Amtrlcar.  wa>  of  life  They  must  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Nothing  In  Mr  Roosevelt  s  ed.ct  is  to  touch 
the  in.->taHniei-.L  payiiit;  for  houses  as  arranged 
by  the  Fedtral  Hcii.-ing  Au'hcnty  Al:h(_,ugh 
the  new  edict  is  z-  check  huyn.g.  tc  accumu- 
late a  large,  uniiatisfitd  demand  for  consumer 
goods  fcr  later  uses,  and  tt  lay  a  restraining 
hand  on  pricts  there  is  tc  be  no  restriction  on 
The  ea-y  borrowing  for  installment  buying  of 
homes  financed  by  Government  gtiaranty. 
There  is  to  be  no  accumulation  of  a  backlog 
in  the  buildine  industi>  And.  although  Mr 
Ecclt'S  has  these  pcwers  conferred  on  him  by 
Mr  Rocj.-evck  to  prtvtnt  mflaiicn.  so  it  is  said, 
Mr  Ro. '^evelt  will  not  -urrender  his  power  to 
devaluate  the  dollar  or  to  print  paper  money, 
bt  th  inflationary  possibilities 

Prestiitly.  if  ^ou  want  a  ust-o  car,  you  will 
ask  Leon  Henderson  the  Price  Administrator 
and  ciMliai'  suppi'cr  how  much  yi  u  ^  :'. i.  ^.iV 
fcT  It  Mr  Ht-ndir.^on  say-  th>  u..I  !:•  a 
large  Job  and  a  tough  one.  but  i.e  ::..i.ks  he 
can  attend  to  it  He  is  saying  he-.v  n.ai.v  new 
cars  there  are  tc  be  built  and  he  is  around 
puttiiig  p'lce  ta^"^  '.,n  c:;o  comnii^dity  after 
anijther  Mr  Roosevelt  gave  him  the  au- 
th'  rity  to  do  tlia:  ha\iiig  given  himself,  un- 
der his  proclaniat.  n  cf  uiiiimittd  national 
eniergfncy    the  authority  to  give  it 

An  fdiCt  stepped  the  processing  kA  silk,  and 

the    women    are    wondtrlng    what    their    new 

I    stockings    will    be    like       Mr     Ickes'    gasoline 

ukase  m  the  EiKst    limiting  the  hours  of  sale. 

;    was  a  flop,  and  he  .s  expected  to  ls.>-ut.  another 

!    rationing  the  auton-.obile  owner     He  will  tell 

ycu  that  you  dent  get  IC  gallons,  ycu  get  5. 

!    Tlie  commissars  also  are  approaching  the  use 

I    of  electricity  and  of  fuel      Ycu  fire  to  set  the 

thermostat  at  65     and  not  exceed  that   heat. 

Mr   Wickard.  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 

has  suggested  that  the  American  people  quit 

eating  cheese. 

The  priorities  and  the  allocatMiis  cf  mate- 
rial have  produced  a  confusion  in  Am.erlcan 
i  industry  which  leaves  big  and  little  business- 
men staring  at  a  future  m  which  they  can  see 
only  governmental  control  and  in  which  many 
i  of  them  see  rum  These  things  have  all  been 
in  the  view  of  the  peiceptive  eye  for  years 
The  approach  to  them  began  when  the  world 
was  at  fjeace  for  the  most  part  ar.d  when  there 
could  be  no  pretenses  of  national  emergei^cy. 
The  only  excuse  then  was  the  depress. on, 
nourished  as  the  best  friend  of  the  coUec- 
tivist*  who  were  trying  to  gam  control  of 
American  life.  They  could  see  that  they 
would  fail  unless  they  got  a  f;ieat  emergency 
The  war  abroad  revived  tht-ir  hope-.  If 
war  conditions  could  be  brought  here,  thetr 
position  would  be  strengthened  arid  their 
program  cculd  be  presentee,  as  impeiative. 
It  was  a  favorite  reflection  cf  some  i>f  these 
peciple — and  they  gave  it  voice — that  only  In 
the  requirements  of  a  great  war  c^juld  the 
country  be  brought  to  sacrifice  itself  to  the 
social  and  economic  and  political  objectives 
of  the  program  for  a  communistic  state,  and 
most  cf  these  people  are  new  at  work  in  the 
war  program  which  has  entered  American 
life  In  the  manner  observabli?  at  every  p   int. 


Step  by  step  we  have  gone  farther  than 
we  dreamed  possible  toward  government  by 
edict,  proclamation,  Executive  crder,  and  ad- 
ministrative regulation.  This  autccratic 
state  is  already  In  full  flesh  and  the  citizens 
are  obeying  it  Initiative  has  been  taken  cut 
cf  their  hands  and  their  enterprises  are  pass- 
ing under  tlie  will  of  the  Government  offi- 
cial FXirthef  evidences  cf  this  increase  day 
by  day  Libcties  once  thought  safe  are  dis- 
solving undet  attack 

Tlie  troublf  with  the  American  people  has 
been  that  tbey  were  too  little  suspicious. 
They  were  incredulous.  They  had  never  be- 
fore encountered  In  their  government  forces 
determined  to  delude  them  into  surrendering 
their  way  o<  living.  They  couldn't  believe 
their  political  system  was  In  any  danger. 
They  couldn't  Imagine  that  anyone  would 
take  away  ftom  them  things  they  thought 
were  inviolably  theirs. 

They  had  ilways  felt  that  their  politicians 
could  be  made  to  obey  when  the  occasion 
&rc£e.  They  didn't  think  that  their  masters 
would  arise  Und  attain  positions  where  they 
cculd  not  k>e  touched.  As  it  proves  the 
American  people  were  ripe  for  Just  what  has 
happened  to  them  They  have  lest  control 
ol  their  Government  and  they  can  t  do  any- 
thing with  it  They  have  lost  contiol  of 
Congress,  "they  cant  stop  government  by 
edict.    They  sim.ply  submit 

When  an  order  Issuts  forth  trom  Wash- 
ington, howjver  strange  and  extraordinary  it 
may  be.  the  people  flna  themselves  obeying 
it.  regardles#  of  the  violence  it  does  their 
system  of  government  and  recardless  of  the 
Injury  It  d*es  them  The  imaginary  war 
which  assails  them  Is  thr  wn  at  them  to 
smother  the|r  rebellious  instincts,  and  they 
have  becomej  bewildered  and  pliable. 

When  thei  voted  to  destroy  the  limitation 
of  tenure  in  [the  White  House  they  voted  the 
probability  if  their  own  destruction.  They 
didn't  know  the  tenant  in  the  While  House 
when  they  give  him  title  tc  the  premises  ar.d 
dominion  o*er  them 


This  Week  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

I  or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  15.  1941 


RADIO    AliDRESS   OF    HON    ED    GOSSETT. 
OF  TEXAS 


Mr  GOSSETT  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  address  which  I 
am  delivering  over  the  radio: 

This  week  in  Washington  is  one  your 
speaker  will,  never  forget.  Our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital has  rocked  with  Important  national  and 
Internationjl  action,  action  of  which  the  full 
Import  will  never  be  known,  action  the  wis- 
dom of  which  may  long  be  debated,  action 
for  the  consequences  of  which  one  can  only 
guess  and  bope  Certainly  this  administra- 
tion cannot  be  accused  of  Inaction:  sins  of 
omission  hgve  been  and  will  be  few  The 
apprcpriatldn  of  additional  billions  for  de- 
fense, the  filial  approval  of  the  largest  tax  bill 
In  history,  the  extension  of  the  draft,  the 
President's  historic  pronouncement  cf  the 
peace  aims  cf  the  democracies,  all  form  parts 
of  an  almost  terrifying  drama  by  which  our 
Nation  sects  through  coiiragecus  action  to 
avoid  slavery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  war  on 
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the  other  Little  wciider  Menii>crs  of  Con- 
gress are  now  straggling  out  of  Washington, 
weary  and  worn  with  the  stress  and  strain  ot 
Important  decisions. 

But  let's  get  down  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
a  few  of  these  events.  All  are  familiar  with 
the  1-vote  margin  by  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  week  approved  an  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  cur  country  has  such  drastic  peace- 
time action  been  necessary  Never,  we  hope, 
will  It  again  become  necessary  If  ycu  could 
read  your  Congressman's  mind  and  his  mall 
on  this  Important  issue,  you  would  under- 
stand why  he  Is  tcday  a  very  tired  Indi- 
vidual Many  letters  were  touching,  elo- 
quent, heart-rending  appeals  by  good  fathers 
and  mothers  who  want  their  sons  back  home. 
Seme  were  bitter  threats  of  reprisal  if  one 
should  vote  for  an  extension  of  the  draft. 
One  letter  from  an  old  friend  says  "If  you 
vote  to  extend  the  draft,  you  will  never  go 
back  to  Congress."  Another  from  a  boy  tn 
camp  says.  "Please  send  me  the  Record  of 
the  vote  on  this  extension  bill.  A  number  of 
us  fellows  want  it  for  future  reference." 

Your  Congressman  has  no  desire  to  con- 
ceal his  action  In  this  matter  He.  with  every 
Congressman  from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Louisiana,  as  well  ..s  the  vast  majority  of 
other  Southern  Representatives  voted  with  a 
heavy  heart  for  this  extension  of  service  be- 
cause he  felt  It  to  be  necessary.  Certainly 
in  such  times  as  these,  when  our  President, 
our  Departmen*^  of  State,  and  the  command- 
ing officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy  say  this 
thing  must  be  done,  a  Congressman  who  Is 
supporting  a  program  of  full  and  adequate 
national  defense  could  not  In  good  conscience 
say  no.  Most  Congressmen  well  know  that 
those  who  threaten  political  reprisal  will  keep 
their  words  Those  who  study  these  situa- 
tions know  that  political  strength  In  a  de- 
mocracy lies  more  in  an  absence  of  enemies 
than  It  does  In  the  presence  cf  friends  Yet 
one  who  would  put  political  considerations 
above  his  country's  welfare  In  such  hours  of 
peril  would  be  unworthy  of  even  his  own 
respect  Most  Members  of  Congress  have  ap- 
proached these  problems  prayerfully  and  have 
acted  upon  principle  in  the  light  of  what  they 
thought  to  be  for  the  very  best  interest  of 
America. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Republic,  the 
Napoleonic  wars  are  about  the  only  major 
ones  in  which  we  have  not  participated.  We 
have  got  Into  practically  every  war  without 
anticipation  and  without  preparation  Our 
situation  now  differs  in  both  these  particu- 
lars— there  is  both  anticipation  and  prepara- 
tion. Perhaps  cur  different  approach  to  this 
crisis  forbodes  a  different  result  Certainly 
the  majority  of  thoughtful  persons  In  this 
country  feel  that  along  the  road  of  anticipa- 
tion and  preparation  lies  our  best  chance  of 
escape.  In  the  past  our  potential  enemies 
have  usually  provoked  or  declared  war  upon 
us  because  of  one  of  two  errors  i  (1)  thinking 
they  cculd  whip  us.  or  (2)  thinking  they 
could  bluff  us  For  the  sake  of  all  concerned. 
It  Is  hoped  that  no  such  mistakes  will  be 
made  In  the  future 

Of  course,  overshadowing  all  other  events 
of  the  week.  If  not  of  the  year,  was  the 
Joint  statement  of  Mr  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  For  the  last  several  days  our 
papers  and  radios  hpve  been  filled  with  vol- 
umes cf  news,  views  an  1  comment  upon  this 
momentous  and  historic  meeting  between  the 
leaders  cf  the  democracies  Around  the 
worlQ.  In  all  camps.  c(  mparlsons  are  being 
made  between  the  8  po  nts  of  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt  and  the  14  points  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  On  January  8  of  this  year,  your  Ccn- 
gre^Nsman.  Ed  Gmssett  Dlaced  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Reo.  iRD  on  oage  A50.  the  speech 
made  by  Woodrow  Wlhon  to  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congress  en  January  8.  1918  In  placing 
President  Wilsons  spee.h  in  the  Recokd.  the 
following  statemeiit  wa;  made  by  mei 


"Ml  Speaker,  on  lasi,  Monday  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  for  the  American  people  in 
a  time  of  world  crisis  Twenty-three  years 
ago  today  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  for  the 
American  people  in  a  time  of  world  crisis. 
Both  speeches  were  clear  and  honest  state- 
ments of  American  Ideals  and  objectives. 
Both  speeches  will  go  do-m  In  history  as 
magnificent  expressions  of  the  high  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  a  great  democracy  Both 
spoke  to  the  moral  conscience  of  mankind, 
both  committed  America  to  responsible  action 
in  the  pursuit  and  In  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

"Twenty-three  years  ago  today  Woodrow 
Wilson  set  forth  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
language  the  war  ain\s  of  the  American  people. 
The  14  points  ejiuraeratcd  In  this  address 
as  a  basis  for  peace  arc  said  to  have  con- 
tributed as  much  as  did  the  force  of  American 
arms  to  thi  crushing  of  the  supposedly  Im- 
pregnable Hindenburg  line  and  to  the  end 
of  the  war 

"We  were  to  witness  shortly  thereafter  the 
tragic  failure  of  his  dreams.  In  Iderfls  and 
objectives  Woodrow  Wilson  was  said  to  have 
lived  100  years  ahead  of  his  time.  Let  us 
hope  It  was  only  23  years  ahea.-'  of  his  time. 
His  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of 
international  hate  and  confusion.  His  solici- 
tude for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small 
nations,  his  abhorrence  of  aggression,  his 
hope  for  peace  based  upon  International 
Justice,  quickenec  the  heartbeats  of  despair- 
ing people  everywhere 

"The  problems  of  1941  j.re  the  same  as  were 
the  problems  of  1918  Mr  Roosevelt  speaks 
now  as  Mr  Wilson  spuke  then  for  the  great 
masses  of  humanity  who  want  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  Had  Woodrow  Wilson  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Am.erlcan  people 
following  the  armistice  cf  1918  the  present 
world  crisis  would  not  have  occurred  The 
apjieasers  of  Munich  were  no  more  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  World  War  than  were  those 
first  isolationist.?  who  stymied  and  destroyed 
Woodrow  Wil.son  In  1918-19.  We  could  not 
escape  then,  we  cannot  escape  now.  as  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world,  our  responsibility  for  world  leadership, 
for  world  peace 

"Let  us  resolve  our  honest  differences  of 
opinion  into  harmonious  action  Let  us  not 
permit  selfish  sordid,  partisan  politics  to 
again  destroy  An.c'ica'p  leadership  In  a  time 
of  peril.    If  we  do  civilization  is  doomed. 

"Lest  we  forget,  and  In  hopes  that  history 
will  not  repeat  itself  In  the  tragic  errors  of 
1918.  I  want  to  place  In  the  Record  that 
memorable  speech  delivered  23  years  ago 
today  by  President  Wilson." 

Nazi  statesmen  have  sneered  and  accused 
Messrs  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  of  plagiariz- 
ing Woodrow  Wilson  Principles  of  truth 
and  Justice  cannot  be  plagiari7ed  The  par- 
allels between  the  stated  object ivts  in  the 
14  points  and  In  the  8  points  are  striking. 
Let  me  remind  ycu  of  at  least  cr.e  di;ter- 
ence,  however  Tl^.e  peace  aims  of  America 
declared  by  Mr  Roosevelt  are  made  during 
peace.  Mr  Wlls'on's  declaration  was  made  In 
the  midst  of  war  Mr  Roo,«evelt's  alms  are 
Joined  in  and  adopted  by  tlie  British  En;- 
plre.  Mr.  Wilson's  statement  fell  upon  th.e 
deaf  ears  of  the  British,  was  over  their  he-ds 
and  wholly  misunderstood  by  them  Tins 
very  Important  distinction  In  the  time  and 
acceptance  of  this  declaration  of  peace  aims 
seems  to  me  of  historic  and  hopeful  signifi- 
cance. 

Wars  will  not  be  lessened  among  the  na- 
tions until  the  causes  for  wars  are  lessened 
The  striking  simlii-.ntie=  betweer.  tlie  8  points 
and  the  14  points  in  the::  rf!  rts  '.:.  remove 
causes  for  war  have  been  dfcl.ired  generally 
as  follows 

First  Both  documents  state  that  economic 
barriers  shall  be  remo\ed  lns»,  far  as  possible, 
and  that  all  nations  shall  have  access  to  the 
market*  of  the  world. 


Second.  Both  documents  proclaim  the 
right  of  small  nations  and  oppressed  na- 
tional minorities  to  choose  then  rulers  and 
the  form  ol  tlieir  government* 

Third.  Both  documents  seek  a  scaling  down 
of  armaments. 

Fourth.  Dcth  documents  condemn  secret 
compacts  and  balance-tit-powtr  alliances  as 
a  means  of  preserving  peace 

Fifth.  Finally,  and  most  Important,  both 
documents  proclaim  the  neces-Jity  for  an  as- 
sociation of  nations  to  promote  mutual  good 
win,  and  to  afford  mutual  guaratities  c>f  po- 
litlcal  and  territorial  IntejTrity.  Woodrow 
Wilson's  dream  of  a  League  of  Nsticns  be^nns 
to  reappear. 

Already,  however,  tlic  s^ -called  isolation- 
ists have  begun  tc  attack  this  concept  Men 
Rill  always  have  honest  difTerence":  of  opiiuoii. 
but  those  who  play  p;  lltics  with  International 
BfTalrs,  those  whose  actions  may  be  governed 
in  this  crisis  by  their  hate  of  or  Icve  for  any 
Individual,  are  almost  guilty  of  treason. 

Just  as  America  has  participated  In  most 
all  the  wars  since  the  fctinriation  of  this  Re- 
public, she  has  also  participated  in,  m  fact 
has  been  the  leader  of  most  peace  efforts  It 
Is  well  known  that  Americans  were  active  In 
the  formation  of  the  first  Hague  Conveiition 
In  1899  But  here  is  a  fact  known  to  but  few 
Americans,  and  forrctten  hy  most  statesmen 
In  1910  the  f  'A  vir.:-  Ptil  lie  Resrlutli^A  Np — 
47  was  passed  by  •ho  .Xmf  near.  Cotjpre'^s  wrfh- 
out  a  dissenting  vote  and  signed  by  Presldei.t 
Taft.     Now  listen  closely  tc  its  reading: 

"Reaolt^ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  Vnned  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.<:scmblcd.  That  a  com- 
mission of  five  mem.bers  be  appninted  by  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  utilizing  exlstlnc  Inter- 
national agencies  for  the  purpose  cf  limiting 
the  armaments  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  International  agreement,  and  of  constitut- 
ing the  combined  navies  of  the  world  an 
international  force  for  the  preservati m  of 
universal  peace,  and  to  consider  and  report 
upon  any  other  means  to  diminish  the  ex- 
penditures of  government  for  military  pur- 
poses and  to  lessc'n  The  probi-.billt  les  of  war." 
In  1919  President  Wilson  created  the  Leasrue 
of  Nations— a  ne*  dream  of  a  New  World  to 
be  ruled  by  justice  and  right  In  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  President  Wilson,  America  turned 
her  back  upon  the  League  and  in  his  own 
words,  "broke  the  heart  nf  the  world"  In 
1922  America  took  the  lead  In  tlie  Washington 
Naval  Limitations  Agreement,  under  which 
world  naval  building  was  restricted  for  many 
years  In  1928  Secretary  KtlL^gg  nepotiated 
the  Brland-Kellcgg  Ptace  Pact  outlawing'  v  ar 
"as  an  instrument  of  naticr.al  policy."  This 
pact  was  eventually  sitrned  by  63  nations, 
and  has  subsequently  been  dlsrecarded  by 
most  of  them 

For  the  sake  of  peace  and  w.rld  cTdcr  It  is 
hoped  that  politicians  w.ll  n-t  again  dffeat 
American  participation  in  some  form  cf  world 
peace  organization.  The  League  cf  Nations 
had  faults.  It  should  not  have  been  a  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  Faulty  and  im- 
perfect as  it  was.  America  should  have  joined 
the  League,  and  should  have  occupied  the 
chair  left  vacant  at  the  h.ead  at  the  council 
table  of  the  world 

Soon  America  will  a.;:;in  be  crr.frcnted  with 
the  proposltlOL  cf  Jcii.ii.f:  a  new  aiid  a  better 
league  Ninet;»er.  years  ago  your  Speaker  par- 
ticlpaTd  in  a  debate  with  the  Ui.ivers.ty  of 
Oklahoma  on  the  subject  Res.:ved  That 
America  Should  Jem  the  League  of  Nations 
In  reference  to  the  new  as.-oclation  c!  na- 
tions, we  borr'iw  tiv.-  c  ricluding  state- 
ment of  the  affirmative  m  that  debate. 
The  Speaker  declared  that  "unless  America 
Joins  the  Leaeue  rf  Nations  and  pa.-tlcipates 
In  a  world  organization  fcr  ptace,  ycu  might 
as  well  Inscrllx-  across  the  pages  of  this  civili- 
zation that  in-scription  uhich  Dante  WTOte 
across  the  ga'es  o:  hell,  Abandon  all  Lope,  yt 
who  enter  here  '  " 
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Amending    the    Selective    Training    and 
Service  Act  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  August  15.  1941 


RADIO  BROADCAST  OF  HON    FRED  BRAD- 
LEY. OF  aMICHTGAN 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speak' r.  under  leave  gianLcd  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
followinc  radio  address  to  b€  deUvf  red  by 
mo  thi.s  week: 

I  w.-ih  all  of  my  listener';  cnvild  have  betn 
privileged  Xo  pit  In  the  galltry  of  tht  Hcu.-e 
oi  ReprcsPi.ta'ivps  last  Tiu^day  cvc.iix:^  dui- 
IDK  th:-  fli.al  \.:ite  en  the  draft-extensU  r.  bill. 
Here  was  'jelng  made  ptis.^ibly  one  Ci  the 
most  momentcus  decisions  in  cur  entire  his- 
tory a-  a  nation.  It  was  the  most  dramatic 
specfacle  that  1  have  ever  witnessed  and  one 
whrth  nevrr  will  erase  it.-elf  from  my  mtmury. 

I  dc  not  pretend  to  be  a  dran.ati-t  wr  an 
arti.-t  with  word.*,  but  may  I  attempt  U:  give 
yet.  i-ome  bit  of  a  verbal  picrur-j  of  what 
trans. :lrcd 

Thii  wa-s  the  .*etting.  There  were  405  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  Our  galleries  normally 
hold  f-00  people,  but  on  this  occasion  every 
aisle  was  full,  people  were  standing  In  the 
rtar,  find  certain. y  there  must  have  been  at 
least  800  people  crowded  Into  those  galleries. 
Tlie  corndcrs  outside  were  Jammed  Many 
people  had  been  sitting  In  the  galleries-  -seme 
had  been  standing  m  tlie  halls — since  jariy 
In  the  morning  Many  boys  in  khaki  were 
spotted  around  the  gallery,  all  intently  await- 
Ir.g  the  final  vcte  We  had  gone  into  session 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  en- 
dervor  to  arrive  at  a  final  vcte  the  same  day. 
Normally  we  meet  at  nocn,  occasionally  at 
11  o'clock,  but  never  before  in  these  eventful 
3  years  had  we  met  at  10.  Our  general  de- 
bate i?ndcd  about  nocn  and  then  for  about 
7  hour?  amendment  after  amendment  was 
ofTcred  to  the  bill,  and  all  were  qu:ckly  de- 
ItatPd.  with  the  exception  cf  one  wliich 
grant^?d  a  $10-a -month  Increa.^e  In  pay  to  the 
enlisted  men  who  had  served  1  year  But 
each  amendment   brouk;ht  forth  rapid  fiery 

d.  bat'?,  pro  and  con,  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  bill.  Tliere  had  beer  a  general  agree- 
ment on  the  part  cf  practically  everybody 
tliat  the  Nat  onal  Guard,  the  Regular  Army 
Rcser  e.-;,  and  al!  officers  should  be  retained 
In  service,  and  hence  the  fight  centered 
almost  entirely  on  the  question  cf  whether 
or  not  the  selectees  fhculd  be  retained  be- 
yond the  I  year  as  specified  In  the  original 
act  And  thrjut;hc\it  this  whole  tense  day 
Mem'ocr  after  Member  had  been  called  off 
the  flior  time  after  time  and  pleaded  with. 
cajoled  or  frequently  threat.fned  to  change 
his  vote  for  or  aealn.st 

Then  sometime  after  7;30  in  the  evei:iing 
there  caine  tl.e  dramatic  anticlimax  when 
Representative  H.^rness,  of  Indiana,  offered 
his  niction  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Military  AfTairs  with  instructions 
to  rejKjrt  It  back  with  certain  changes  These 
embodied  the  suggestions  advanced  by  all 
those,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who 
had  been  standing  in  cppositicn  to  the  bill. 
His  motion  would  have  provided  that  al! 
selec'ces  who  desired  to  do  so  at  the  eiid  of 
their  year's  training  could  volunteer  lor 
further  service  That  was  the  pnr.clpal 
point.    The  second  point  was  that  the  utim- 


ber  of  select<e.s  z\:l  ni.u'ut  be  called  intc 
service  at  any  rirr.e  v.c\;..:l  stili  remain  at 
900  000  Bfr.h  cf  thefc<'  pf  v.  i.-irns  would,  of 
ccur^^e.  be  null  and  veil  i:  v.  n'.'.i.r  go  to  war 
or  i£  the  Ccncress  dec  h>res  that  a  national 
tm.crgency  exi-^ts 

A  rol!-c:'!l  vo>  -aas  taken  on  this  motion 
to  recommit  and  it  was  defeated  by  190  to 
215.  A  m'  ticn  to  recommit  is  generally 
cflertd  on  all  importaiit  legislation,  and  the 
vote  recorded  on  it  is  generally  of  such  sig- 
nificance that  frequently  a  final  roll-call  vote 
l5  not  demanded,  because  of  the  general  feel- 
ing that  ver"  few  votes  are  changed  on  the 
question  of  final  passage. 

But    m   thi'^  instance    however.  Chairman 
May.  of  the  Militar\    .affairs  Committee,  de- 
manded a  rc.l-c.iU  vcte  on  final  passage  and 
then   there   btsan   the   enactment   of   a   real 
drama.     There   is  always  some  confusion   at 
the  start  of  any  roll  call,  and  very  often  con- 
siderable noise  and  scuffling  in  the  Chamber.   | 
That  was  tiue  m  this  instance      Also  there 
v.-a.-    ccn-iderable   restlessness    in    the   gallery 
as  the  tally  clerk  started  to  call  each  Mem- 
ber'.- name  lu  turn     In  various  spots  over  the 
ti;  .;r.  one  coulcl  ■-.  e  little  huddled  groups  of 
men.    which    m'liit    tnat    somebody    In    that 
grcup    was    careiuUy    lallytng    the    ayes    and 
nays  as  th-  y  were  being  recorded.    And  when- 
'    ever     it     Aas     noted    that    a    Member     had 
I   switched  hi-^  v<  te  the  situation  became  more 
tenje.     Fmi-lly  the  Clerk  ended  his  first  roll 
!    call,  which  means  li.at  every  Members  name 
I    had   been   call'd   onc-e;    and   then,   as   is  our 
I    custom,    the    Sptakei    announced    that    the 
i    Clerk  would  acuin  tall  the  names  ol  all  those 
who  tailed  to  answer  on  the  first  roll  call 

At  the  end  of  the  first  roll  call,  there  bad 
Leen  a  d.lTerence  variously  recorded  by  indi- 
v:  .ual  clieckers  of  frim  one  to  five  votes  in 
favor  of  the  e.xtensii  ri,  and  so  uhcn  the  sec- 
ond roll  call  smarted,  one  ccud  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  in  that  immense  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Reprcsentat,ves.  The  galleries  were 
tense.  Many  Membtrs  stirred  uneasily  in 
their  seats,  a  few  of  us  were  quuily  pacing 
the  floor  in  the  rear  c.  the  Chambt-r  Finally, 
the  second  roll  call  wa.-  ended  Then  one 
Member  stepped  do7  n  into  the  well  of  the 
Hou.se  and  a.-kcd  thit  his  vote  recorded  as 
"aye  '  be  changed  to  nay.'  Representative 
,  Short  of  Misto.^uri  asked  that  the  vote  be 
recapitulated  to  be  certain  "hat  every  Mem- 
ber was  recorded  correctly  Th..s.  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  tlie  Speaker  denied,  before 
I  annuur.caig  the  vote  and  then  came  his  dra- 
:    matic  word--'.  "On  this  roil  call  203  Membtrs 

have  voted  aye.  202  Members  liave  voted  nay. 
and  the  bill  is  parsed  Tlius  was  history 
made  in  the  Hcu.-e  ol  Representatives.  'What 
the  future  holds  for  u.s  and  the  Nation  as 
the  result  of  that  d?cisicn    cnc  hesitates  to 

predict. 

All  our  Michigan  Members  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  from  tlie  metropolitan  Detroit 
area  had  voted  in  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion. 

I  have  often  w.^nden  d  ju-'  what  must  have 
been  the  individual  reactirns  on  board  His 
Majesty's  ship,  r/i.e  fruice  cf  Wales,  when  the 
result  cf  that  vote  c  ime  over  the  radio. 

Over  the  week-end.  we  had  suspected  more 
ai'.d  mere  that  a  momentous  conference  be- 
tween Mr    Ruoseveit  and  Mr.  Churchill  was 
unqtiestionably  in  progress  on  the  high  seajs, 
and    we    knew    pret  y    generally    who    must 
'    have  been  present  at   that,  cor.ierence  by  rea- 
son   cf    their    unanrounced    and    mysterious 
.    absence    from    Washington      You    will    recall 
'    that    cur    American    newspaper    correspond- 
i    ents  had  been  denied   all   privilege   whats«- 
'    ever    to    accompany    the    Pretident    on    this 
momentcus    fishing    trip,    in   order,    that   he 
could     have    complete    rest      Hjnce    all    we 
cculd  do  in  official  Washington   was  to  con- 
I    Jecture     on     pcssib  lities      We     have     since 
!    learned,    however,    that    Win.«tor.    Clvjrchill 
I    did   not   ban    the   E  iglish    news   writers,   be- 
I    cavise.  as  usual,  whatever  information  we  did 
'    get   came   frcm   the   L.3ndon   press,  and  since 
has  been  prcvei;  ai.ihentic   even  though  at 


tne  time  it  was  denied  by  the  White  House. 
We  f»und  In  Washington  last  Friday  that 
the  pictures  of  the  momentoufi  coiilerence 
releastd  from  the  White  House  had  been 
taken  by  Eiiglish  press  photographers.  Thus 
does  ChurchiL  keep  his  people  informed  while 
we  remain  in  the  dark;  and  sc  when  this  bill 
passed  many  cf  us  then  wondered  Just  what 
effect  that  close  vote  must  have  had  on  the 
final  decisions  arrived  at  during  the  confer- 
ence. Surely  it  must  have  given  them  plenty 
of  fc(Jd  for  thought,  because  certainly  here 
was  00  mandate  that  the  American  people 
were  teady  for  war.  Surely,  here  was  a  man- ' 
date  that  the  American  people  still  Insisted 
that  [there  must  not  be  another  American 
PxpecBtionary  force;  hence  that  vote  may 
have  had  a  distinctly  sobering  effect  on 
whattT  er  military  plans  may  have  been  ccn- 
ceivea  in  the  conferences  between  our  Gen- 
eral l^arshall  and  England's  Sir  John  Dill 
For  ^ter  all.  the  people  of  this  continent— 
bothjln  our  country  and  in  Canadti— are 
chiefljy  concerned  about  what  decisions  may 
have  [been  arrived  at  In  these  military  strat- 
egy cpnierences  between  our  Army  chieftains 
and  4ur  naval  chieftains  as  well. 

Toiard  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the 
drafts  extension,  the  majority  leader  ol  the 
Houaie.  Mr  McCormack,  had  made  this  state- 
menlj;  "President  Roosevelt  has  consistently 
said  tthat  he  is  takirg  steps  for  the  defense 
of  Atoerlca  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us 
out  Of  war,  and  he  has  kept  up  out  of  war  to 
date.  August  12,  1941  ■"  The  thing  that  has 
kept  America  out  cf  war  to  date — and  the 
only,  thing— has  been  the  voice  cf  you  the 
peof4e  of  America,  end  especially  the  voice 
of  tOe  mothers  of  America  What  we  are  all 
concerned  about  is  whether  the  statement 
issuad  on  August  14.  1941.  and  signed  by  Mr 
Rooivelt  and  Mr  Churchill  may  not  have 
definitely  marked  the  turning  point  In  cur 
futttfe  program.  Apparently  now  our  first 
aim  'Will  no  longer  be  the  defense  of  America 
but  an  oflenslve  to.  bring  about  the  final 
destruction  of  Nazi  tyranny  and  to  free  the 
conquered  peoples  of  Europe  In  the  words 
of  the  present  and  recent  past  commander 
of  tte  English  forces  In  the  Near  East,  this 
can  never  be  brought  about  without  the 
complete  and  active  participation  of  Am.eri- 
can  manpower. 

THe  famous  eight-point  statement  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr  ChurctilU  Is 
not  entirely  a  statement  of  any  new  post- 
war policy:  but  what  principally  concerns  us 
on  ©lis  continent  is  not  so  much  what  we 
are  gclng  to  do  after  the  war  is  won  but 
Just  how  far  we  may  have  to  go  in  winning 
this  war  and  In  bringing  about  the  final 
destruction  of  Nazi  tyranny  Our  friends  up 
In  Canada,  who  are  active  belligerents  in  th.s 
war,  who  have  been  making  many  sacrifices 
in  the  past,  want  to  know — and  Justly  so— 
why  their  Premier.  Mr  Mackenzie  King  was 
not  Invited  to  participate  In  that  conference 
Thef  want  to  know  why  he  was  not  Invited, 
espiially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  is  noted 
In  these  diamatlc  Enellsh  press  pictures 
Issued  from  the  White  House  on  last  Friday 
thatj  two  of  the  President's  sons — Capt  Elliott 
Rootevelt  and  Ensign  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
Jr  — were  both  present  at  that  historic 
meeting. 

Abd  we  In  the  United  States  want  to  know 
Just  what  new  and  perhaps  Immediate  com- 
mitments may  have  been  made  for  our  Navy  or 
for  cur  air  force,  or  for  the  possibility  cf  an- 
other American  expeciitionary  force.  Are  we 
henceforth  to  forego  "keeping  the  war  away 
from  our  shores"  by  seeking  war  on  fc-elgn 
shotfes?  We  want  to  know  Just  how  much  fvir- 
ther  we  may  be  exjsected  to  go  in  providing  the 
manpower  to  carry  out  those  strategic  military 
moves  which  were  started  in  the  occupation 
of  Iceland,  and  more  of  which  were  predicted 
by  the  President  In  his  speech  of  May  27,  in 
ord«r  to  encircle  the  Axis  Powers  through  the 
futttre  occupatlcn  of  the  so-called  Jumping- 
cff  bases — those  in  the  Azores,  in  the  Cape 
'Verde   Islands,   la    the    Canary    Islands,   and 
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possibly  also  In  the  seiidlng  c!  an  American 
expeditionary    force    to    Freetc. wn    in    South 
/'frlca  to  offset  the  threat  to  Nazi  occupation 
of  Dakar.    The  American  people  will  wonder 
Just  how  far  we  will  ha-e  to  go  In  the  Pacific 
to  bring   about    the   encirclement   of  Japan 
and  to  remove  her  as  a  threat  in  the  Pacific 
These    are    the    military    moves    which    un- 
doubtedly are  in  t»-.e  olBng  and  in  which  we 
want  to  know  Jusi  hov  far  we  will  have  to 
participate   with   our   cwn    manpower      This 
may   not   be   very   far  cfl,  particularly    when 
we  realize  that  wc  hav;  for  seme  time  been 
carrying   out   large-scale    landing   operations 
with  a  large  fleet  ol  tri.ntports  supported  by 
smaller  craft  off  the  coast  ol  the  CaroUnas. 
We  have  been  carrying  out  these  training  ma- 
neuvers recently  on  a  large  scale,   not  only 
with  our  marines  but,  I  am  told,  also  with 
some  of  our  Regular  Army  and  many  selectees 
as   well.     Undoubtedly     some    of   our   Coast 
Guard  men  from  the  Great  Lakes  are  helping 
to  man,  and  Instruct  In  the  manning,  of  the 
small    boats    being    U6?d    for    these    landing 
operations  and  In  trail  ing  our  men  for  pos- 
sible   similar    landing    operations    on    those 
islands  far  out  In  the  Atlantic      Yes;  we  are 
more  concerned   about   what   we  may   be   ex- 
pected  to  do  In    the   1  nmediate   future   than 
we  are  in  what  Is  goU  g  to  happen  after  the 
wau-  is  over,  and  whlc  i   no  one  dare  predict 
at  this  moment      Yet  the  eight-pcini  state- 
ment definitely  commits  us  to  a  role  of  pcUc- 
ini,'  the  world,  presumably  with  England  fur- 
nishing  the   brains    a  id    we   furnishing   the 
money  and  brawn. 

And  now  in  conclusion.  1  have  a  brief  an- 
nouncement that  I  wish  to  make  As  you 
have  undoubtedij  rend  in  the  papers,  the 
Congress  has  decided  lo  take  a  vacation  until 
September  15.  unless  i  crisis  develops  in  the 
International  sltuatioi  L;  reason  Of  which  the 
Speaker  can  call  us  ba^  k  intc  session  immedi- 
ately I  expect  t.)  return  to  the  dlsuict  and 
remain  until  about  :5eptember  10  I  have 
learned  that  it  Is  unw  se  to  rely  too  much  on 
the  press  or  radio  f o  •  accurate  information 
about  Just  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
Washington — and  1  say  this,  not  in  any  spirit 
ol  criticism— but  beciiuse  ol  the  fact  that  I 
have  learned  It  le  neces-sary  for  us  to  keep 
in  touch  with  congressional  committees  in 
order  to  get  the  complete  story  on  the  various 
subjects  which  1  have  wished  to  discuss  with 
you  and  whlcl  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  Consequently.  In  view  ol  the  fact  that 
in  these  broadcasts  :  try  to  give  you  facts 
from  Washington.  I  know  that  you  will  agree 

with  me  that  it  wou  d  be  unwise  lor  me  to 
endeavor  to  continue  the.se  broadcasts  during 
our  recess  period  an-l,  therefore.  I  ask 'you 
to  give  me  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  air 
until  September  17.  it  which  time  I  expect 
to  b€  back  With  you  ai:aln. 


Nev.'  War  Department  Building  in  Virginia 

EXTENS-ION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

rq    vV  S'  ON-  '  N 

IN  TI'.E  nOl->E  O      Ri-rKBeENTATU-ES 
Fndai    AlQii>t  15    1941 


ARIICLE   FFo;M    FrlF    WASHINGTON 
EVEN  NCi   .-  I  .Mi 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Si.eakcr.  notwith- 
standing  the  opiicsition  of  Presidt  nt 
Roos.  velt  ard  that  cf  the  National  Capi- 
tal F  ik  and  Plarnint  Commission,  and 
the  Finv  Arts  Ccmmission,  the  hastily 
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considtred  amendment  tacked  on  to  the 
$8  000,000  000  defense  bill  m  thts  Hou.«!e, 
providing  $35,000  000  for  a  new  War  De- 
partment building  on  the  Virpiiiia  side 
of  the  Potomac  River,  seems  about  to  be- 
come a  law     The  Senate,  with  a  large 
number  of  its  Members  abt-ent.  refused 
by  a  vote  of  27  to  20  to  reduce  the  amount 
and  the  bill  passed  without  a  record  vote. 
The  unusual  procedure  of  making  such 
an  appropriation  by  thi.^;  House  without 
previous  authorization  was  brought  out 
in  my  protest  against  it  when  'he  meas- 
ure came  up  on  July  28      Th.   Washing- 
ton press  has  published  m.inj    columns 
In  opposition  to  the  project  of  erecting 
"the  largest  office  building  in  the  world" 
at  a  time  when  our  national  defense  is 
demandip.g  billions  for  its  program,  and 
when  the  use  of  steel,  copupr,  and  many 
other  commodities  which  will  be  rcquiied 
for  such  a  structure  are  being  otherwise 
restricted  in  order  to  protect  the  manu- 
facture and  construction  of  planes,  ships, 
guns,  ammunition,  and  so  forth,  so  badly 
needed  for  national  defense. 

Without  gome  further  into  a  matter 
which  now  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  both  House  and  Senate.  I 
wish    to    Insert    In    the    Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Evemng  Star  which  outlines  the  course 
of  this  War  Department  project.    I  would 
call  particular  attention  to  its  ultimate  I 
cost  when  to  the  $35,000  000  there  will  be  ! 
added   the   expense   of    new   roads   and 
streets,  alterations  of  present  driveways, 
and   probably  not   less  than   two   more 
bridges  acrass  the  Potomac  River.  1 

The  article  from  the  Evening  Star  is  i 
as  follows:  ' 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 
War      BiriuDiNG       'Blitz'      Leaves      Capital 

Srt-NNFD       AND       CONTUSED — PROPOSAL       TOH 
WOPXD  S  B1CGE.ST  OF!  irF    V.'Ot"  D  VlTVTIT    .^F- 

TTC7  Washington 

"S'?natcr  Adams  It  will  be  perhaps  the  big- 
gest building  in  the  world? 

"Mr  Bergstrom  (a  ccnsultlne  architect). 
The  largest  one  I  knew  of  "  (Frcm  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  the  War  Department  B\illd- 

Ihgl 

The  Army  s  blitzkrieg  attack  on  Congres.s 
and  Washtnetcn,  with  the  iarcest  ofBce 
building  m  the  world  as  its  Immediate  ob- 
jective, has  b<en  so  sudden  and  so  uverwht  lin- 
ing that  effective  resistance  has  been  scat- 
tered and  left  in  total  confusion  Nothing 
quite  like  it  has  ever  happened  in  Washing- 
ton before. 

Within  a  few  days  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  have  ap- 
proved not  merely  a  t35.000.000  building  at 
the  very  gate?  of  Arlincton  National  Ceme- 
tery: they  have  approved  a  scheme  so  revolu- 
tionary in  Its  ramifications  and  effect  on 
Washington — as  a  city  and  as  a  Capital — that 
no  one  has  had  time  even  to  attempt  any 
careful  appraisal  of  their  full  slpnificance 

For  the  first  time,  however,  there  is  atwut 
to  be  approved  by  Congress,  through  th*; 
questionable  procedure  of  legislation  In  an 
approprlathn  bill,  the  transfer  of  a  ma^or 
Government  department  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  seat  ol  Government 

The  step  is  being  taken  m  complete  defi- 
ance cf  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Capita!  Pnrk  and  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

The  Bureau  t  I  xhf  Budiret  has  t>een  wholly 
Ignored  along  with  the  Senate's  own  Building 
and  Grounds  Committee 

The  President's  hurrifdlv  fxpi^s.  d  ad- 
ir.cnltion  for  caution,  written  Just  before  he 
left  Washington  for  a  vacaticn.  has  t>een  dls- 
legarded. 


MANY     TRANV^rEEs     MKTIY     LATEB 

And  It  is  not  only  pvissible  but  pn.ibable 
th;it  if  the  schtme  is  earned  out  the  end 
ol  this  war  eme:  gency— aid  all  emert'cncies 
eventuaUy  end— will  see  the  tmnslt:  ^  ut  c: 
Washington  to  Aiington  Trunty  ol  .  :tit<'!-  Irr 
about  25  percent  of  all  the  executive  em- 
ployees in  the  Capital.  Siuii  transfer  w^ulu 
be  necessary  to  fill  up  tlie  huge  bunding 
planned  for  40  000  War  Department  em- 
ployees, more  than  half  ol  wi^om  doui.Hle.s.'- 
would   be  dispensed  with   alter    the   war 

The  story  of  a  decision  retched  in  tiu 
course  of  a  lew  days  but  vitally  aflntn^' 
the  fvnure  of  Washington  -esibeiically  eco- 
nomically and  perhaps  p<jiitically — Is  ainiosi 
incredibly  lull  ol  surprising  contradictions, 
conlusion,  and  unsettled  differences  ol  ■>pin- 
lon  among  the  experts 

A  subcommittee  ol  the  H  ..be  .\pp:  pi.a- 
lions  Committee,  on  July  1^  was  ;.suninf; 
to  W  E  Reynolds.  Comrais-sK)tje!  ol  Public 
Buildings,  describe  the  lark  ol  space  lot  ih( 
Government  agtncies  His  CUjmmis&ion  had 
B.'iked  lor  $15.00(i  000  for  temp<lrar^  buiid;ng- 
and  "fringe'  buildings  on  t.e  .  u-.k.:  is  o! 
WHShiugton  where  s<:ime  of  tl.i  eci  i.tift  r.;uk! 
be  located — mo\lng  to  mai^e  room  in  W:i!-h- 
Ington  lor  others  The  Budtet  Bureau  had 
cut  this  item  to  about  »e  (XXJOOO  Repre- 
sentative   WoODRtJM.     Dem(<":.t     nl     Vllgmlfi 

asked  Mr  Rtynolds  il  »e00o.00ti  was  eiif  uch 
Conversation  turned  lo  the  land  acquired  b\ 
the  War  Dt  partmcnt  on  the  old  Arlii.^tun 
experimental  lurm  across  the  r.vtr  i.,-  thi 
Site  for  relatively  small,  temporary  huiidmg.- 
lor  the  War  Department 

GFNFR.M     HAD    PLANS    READY 

Mr     Rejmolds    sucgrstcd    that    B.-i^;     Cci. 
Eugene  Rcyt>old.  Offl  e  of  Chief  of  Sina    m.ght 
say  something  ,;tb<.iut  War  Dt  pariim  nt   needs 
and   the  general  was   asked   i-     li>.'k    intL,    tht 
I    avaUabUity  ol  the  eld  H     vi  •   A.:p<  rt  a>  site 
I   for  an  office   buUdii  g      It' re.   Reybt  !d   re- 
turned a  few  dfivs  later,  accomptiriid  by  Brig 
Gen    Brehon  B    &imervell.  an  eneineer  officir 
'    assigntd   to  the   Quarternir.stor  General's   De- 
1    partment 

C»eneral  Somervell  was  f^idy  t.i.d  mu.'^t 
have  been  lor  some  time  For  he  unrolled 
;  his  maps  and  plans  and  difplayed  to  the  ccm- 
I  mlttee  the  site  and  arrhitcci  s  drawinc^  ol  a 
I  building  to  be  erected  near  the  entr;.nce  to 
I  Arlington  Memorial  Cemetery 
'  It  would  cof-t  $35  000  000  II  would  cover 
1  34  acres.  It  would  be  three  stories  high  It 
'  would  provide  nbout  4  000  000  square  feet  of 

j  office  space  It  could  take  care  ol  40.000 
people,  "but  at  the  present  time  we  do  not 
,  think  we  will  use  it  Ici  mnre  than  30  000  ' 
I  There  would  be  oddltloi  el  -pace  for  W.ir  D'  - 
I  partment  recoids  It  cru'd  be  bruit  m  a  vfsr 
i  Would  the  $35,000000  cnfr  ev.  ivthiic'' 
I  Representative  WooDr.UM  ti.'-kfd  "Wi::  that 
;  complete  the  Jr'b.  coverir.g  (Mrvhine,  .ncud- 
iqg  the  utilities?" 

Yes,  sir,"  said  General  S.  ma.'^ven. 

I  SPECIAL    BCLE    Of  T '.INEr 

It   is  an   uiiUsual  thlr;;'    loi    Conpress   to 
1    approve    a    t:-;5.00C,OOfi     r   ri'>    Ic:     an    office 
building    even    alter    \.:i::-      i     cci.sideration 
and  delay      BJt  thi-  i    .  i    woi.t  ilirrugh  like 
greased  lightning      V.'m  :    ;t  cun-.t  up  in  tl.e 
House   a    point   ol    ornn    ^hi    niaut    aea::.-t 
it,    as    legislation    in    a:,    r-pp:' tiistic  n    bill 
j    The  House  was  adjourmc.  ;•  t\u  a  special  rulr 
I    hurriedly    obtained     iron,     the     Ruits     Com- 
mittee   waiving    all    rules    and    tlu     1>;1;    was 
!    passed      It   wa^   impossibii    to  get   a  si  j'arate 
I    vote  on  tht  VVai  Utpartmuit  buiidlrif.  icr  the 
,    bill    was    ai  rr' •  .'latinp    s<  :n»     |6  000  000. 000 
for  natlcr.a:  (.' '' .">e    ol   wlucn   the  War   Df - 
I    partment  bui  c!::  s  wa    a  ^nia.11  part 
I         News  of   t.^f    H    .'-f    -.pprrvai   of   the   plans 
I    stunned  the  C  af;::i.  ;  ;    :!r.;i:K  aeeucies.    They 
I    bad  not  been  ccnsuitcd      Tl.ev  knew  nothing 
I    about    It.     Even    high    off.r:8;s    of    the    War 
Department,  approached  by  rcp<.:ter^  on  the 
day  the  bill  was  reported  rut.  sa.c  they  had 
never  heard  cf  the  project. 
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The  Park  und  Planning  Commission  called 
m  hurried  nieelliu'  cf  traffic  and  highway 
»uthorlt;es  The  President  dli^patched  a 
letter  to  S«>i-.atcr  Adams  chairman  of  the 
SenatP  aubcumn^.ittee  which  had  the  bill  In 
Charge       He    said 

"Mt  Diap.  5ENATOR  Adams  ;  There  Is  includ- 
ed in  thr  ftrit  .-lippltmcntal  natlonal-defen&e 
appn  priatlon  bill  (H  R  5412)  1&42  now  be- 
fore ynur  committee,  an  Item  ot  ?35  000  000 
tor  the  constr'jrtit  n  of  an  o.Tlce  bniklir  e 
acrcss  the  Ptoniac  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Department  of  AgrK'ul'ure  Experimenta! 
Parm  to  hnii«e  all  'if  th»"  irtivities  of  thp 
War  Department  Wlifri  this  picjict  w...-. 
first  brfau:h'.  tn  my  dtt.r.t;  :n  1  ay.tt-r)  rhar 
It  should  ty  cxph  red  Sinre  then  I  have 
had  Hv  cpoi-tunitv  to  kck  ir.tc  the  mattrr 
pr:-'.:,,t  ly  .i  .U  li.ive  some  re^ervatlcn?  wluch 
I    w<  uld    like    ti;    inip;irt    to   vuur   committee 

"It  ..•■  kTaiilymi;  t>  knrw  that  the  C<.ngre;-6 
Is  wilimi;  Ui  pnvicle  the  necess;ir\  fur.d^  at 
this  time  to  cnnstruct  .-ufficient  rtfice  .-p.ice  of 
a  p<rinanent  charai  tc;  to  meet  ht-  i-xp^ind.:.!: 
needs  of  the  Government  and  to  permit  a  ! 
material  redurti.n  m  the  rental  bill  m  ihe 
District  of  Columbia 

"While  I  am  in  full  accord  with  th;s  ;:eneral 
objective  of  provid  ns^  additional  per.nanent 
space  and  have  nr  nbjectirn  to  the  u  e  of 
the  Arhni^t.  n  farm  site  for  an  office  building 
for  the  War  Department.  I  do  questuj.-i  me 
advlsiiblUty  of  constructinK  the  enrire  4,000.- 
000  square  feet  en  '.he  proposed  sue  withcut 
flri't  belns;  reasinably  sure  that  she  presrrU 
and  proposed  truffle  and  transportatitn  facil- 
ities :an  acommoflafe  the  45  OOt)  empk  yee.^ 
V.  hr  Will  be  tmpJoMxl  in  this  immfdiatf  a:ea 
and  Uiat  t^('  necessary  adjuitm.fnt-,  in  Ar- 
iln<H4>D  and  the  Disinct  of  Cf  lumbia  cw.  be 
accompl!sh»fl  without  undue  burden  upon 
either  community  In  this  cunnecticn  I  in- 
vite vour  attention  to  the  report  cf  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  Planning  Commission    •    •    • 

OBJKCTIOr      TO    PHAiE    OF    fUAN 

"My  atterticn  was  also  called  to  that  part 
of  the  rep<irt  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatirns  of  the  H'.use  en  the  bill  wherein  it 
was  sugkiested  'hat  the  prcposed  prci  ct 
would  permit  the  War  Department  to  vacate 
all  space  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Includ- 
ing the  permanent  building  for  that  depart- 
ment on  the  sue  tounded  by  Twenty-first, 
Twenty-third.  C  and  E  streets  NW  .  the  first 
unit  of  which  has  been  recently  completed 
and  occupied,  and  the  reassignment  ot  th.s 
building  to  the  Navy  Department  I  trust 
this  KUggeatlon  wUl  receive  further  consldeia- 
lloii.  It  ha:?  been  my  thought  that  after  the 
present  emergency  the  Congress  would  pro- 
vide the  necea^ary  appropriations  to  complete 
the  planned  development  of  that  section  ly- 
ing between  Constitution  Avenue.  E  Street. 
and  west  of  Twenty-first  Street  wherein  It 
is  propoeed  to  locate  the  permAnent  home  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  Congress 
has  authoriised  the  acquisition  of  all  land 
within  this  area  and  a  large  portion  is  iiow 
Government  owned.  To  defer  the  comple- 
tion of  this  plan  indefinitely  would  constitute 
a  severe  setback  to  the  development  of  this 
section  and  result  in  Improved  real-esrate 
values  which  will  materially  increase  the  cost. 
of  acquisition  of  land 

"In  view  cf  the  above.  1  believe  It  would  be 
unwise  to  provide  office  space  en  the  Arling- 
ton farm  site  for  more  than  20,000  War  De- 
partment employees  until  some  experience 
shall  have  t>een  acquired  as  to  the  effect  of 
concentrating  so  many  employees  in  this  lo- 
cation. It  may  t^e  that  upon  completion  cf 
this  smaller  building  all  Interested  parties 
would  recommend  against  further  expansion 
On  the  oth«!r  hand,  a  more  complete  survey 
at  that  time  might  warrant  the  construction 
of  additional  units  In  the  clrcuznstances.  I 
believe  It  wise  to  proceed  with  a  first  unit, 
and  upon  Its  completion  to  rcsurvey  the  sllu- 
atloQ  and  carefiUly  determine  the  extent  to 


that 

Parte 


which  further  expansion  at  this  location  may 
be  justified. 

"I  am  presenting  these  comments  to  you 
In  order  that  your  committee  may  have  the 
benefit  of  my  review  ct  the  prcpoicd  project 
at  Arlington  farm^s  a.s  well  b"  my  hopes  re- 
^ardiii?  the  final  develcpm  i.t  of  the  area 
west  of  Twenty-tirst  Street  between  Consti- 
tution Avenue  and  E  Street 
"Smcirely  yi-uia, 

Franklin  D    Koose'.elt" 

tontr.^d!ct10^•s  in  testimonv 
In  reference  tc  the  Pre.sidint  s  proposal  for 
a  building  to  housp  2U.000  ir.stead  ol  40.000 
people,  Genera!  bcn:c rvell  tcid  the  ciSmmlttee 
th,."  -u.;h  a  bu:Id:r.g  wcuhl  not  "meet  the 
needs  tor  the  War  Dcp.-iilnient  "  In  addition, 
he  s„;d  that  ;t  vvculd  net  s,,ve  50  percent  of 
the  cost  cf  the  building  twice  as  large 

Some  curious  contrsdictxns  appear  m  the 
f'Pii.r.C'.iy  Chairnai'  Snycek.  ct  tiie  Hcuse 
Subc(  mmittee  on  Army  Ar  Drt;;riat:iuns.  tes- 
ti:y;n^  before  the  Serr.ue  ccmnuUte,  said 
that  hv  telicvf'J  tnt  bullilma.  if  It  costs 
SJ5  OCO.GGO.  would  probably  pay  tor  Itself  In 
7  years  by  in'-teased  ef.icier.cy  in  the  War  De- 
partment and  saving  rent  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  Btit  Chalrm.an  Adams,  after  hear- 
iVi-l  all  the  testimcny  said  tl,n!  "I  am  not  told 
at  all  on  this  thir.^  as  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy .  «  •  I  ciauDt  veiy  much  that  you 
can  Justify  It  on  the  g -ound  ct  saving 
money  •'  •  *  I  qucstun  very  mtich  the 
cxion't  of  saving  m  djllais,  but  I  dcn't  think 
that  is  the  bi2  Item  "  Thr  bi^-  ■.''^ra  he 
thought,  was  the  Incriased  etSnencv  resvilt- 
In;  Irnm  havlni!  th--  emp'o->?es  all  -rMflrr  ,  ne 
rr-  t 

Geh'.  raJ  Somtr\eU  did  :iC't  >xi;i 
sn^'v'vred  ho'irs  for  "ranlcvees  m 
building  woiild  ot  nict?!>.  ry  Bir 
and  riaiii.mg  Com.ra:s;;cn  ifte:  ccr..='.i,'.i- ,  :, 
with  traffic  authontie.-.  f^-und  that  it  ■^  ';:; 
be  necessary  to  utagg' r  wortmg  hours  over  a 
2-hour  period  in  the  moinine  and  a  like 
period  In  the  aftcrnccn 

STILl.  LARGER    FfNr    NEEDETl 

Genetal  Somervell  ba;d  ihai  *35,0O0.0C0 
would  'covei  everything  But  thai  state- 
mtiA  IS  ccniested  by  ether  esi-haaates  still  in 
tht  jrocese  of  formulatior.  and  running  as 
high  as  $10,000,000  to  cover  new  roadways 
and  .  pt.rrachcs  ard  tacUuus  The  Pan-:  and 
Plann,ng  Cnmmi.''.sion  estiiiated  that  roads 
and  approaches  wcuid  cost  l^etwet-i,  seven  and 
e'.gh"   raiUicn  dollars 

:         Part    of    this    might     ccaie    from    hifih'Aa;. 

j  funds- -not  yet  available — which  the  War 
D.-pa:'n-ant    hns    said      infi.rmally      it    wruld 

■  be   willing   10   certify    for   clefenae    n:ghw,a\- 

j    This  morey,  it  hp*  b-^en  sa;d.  m:gh*.  h*:ve  to 

be   spe.u   ai^.yway.   and   the   Wa~  Department 

Bu.idmg  would   merely  txptdite  'he  expi:.di- 

j    tures       If    the    War    Depart, uent    Build;:;g    18 

1    approved,  howevr"-   It  would  have  to  be  spent 

immediately  in  orcer   to   make  the   building 

;    accessible  to  the  employees  when  it  is  com- 

I    pie  ted 

\         For   the  District   of  Colunibia.  the  ne\\   ap- 

i    proaches     and     highway     p  ejects — mar.y    cf 

.    which    have    been    planned   for   cc::,structicn 

over    a    period    cf    years — wculd    have    to    be 

ru.-hcd  t^  ccmplet.cn  Immediattly      If  these 

■  Improvtments  are  to  be  avullable  in  time  to 
serve  the  new  building  within  a  year  or  so, 
nc  money  is  available  new  That  ra  ^ney  will 
have  to  be  provided  either  through  Increased 
local  tp\p«  or  by  Fedi  ral  gran*s.  The  amount 
Is  in  duuoc  No  esiimaies  have  be-n  made. 
Put  many  millions  will  be  lequired  The  so- 
called  Whltehurst  program,  containing  m-any 

,  Items  that   wculd   be   necessary   now    if    the 

;  building  Is  constructed,  wa.'*  to  be  spread  cut 

j  over  a  to  16  years,  depending  en  th3  money 

I  available, 

;  ACENCItS    ARE     SPLIT 

OpfXisiticn  to  the  buik;ing  deveicped  a 
I  curious  split  between  the  agencies  charged 
'    with  the  esthetic  development  and  planning 


of  the  Cap.t&l  Chairrr.an  Clarke  cf  'he  Com- 
mission of  F.:,'  .^rt.?  flatly  opposed  the  site 
It  was  reservt.'u.  he  said,  as  far  back  as  1901, 
as  open  territory,  to  be  used  either  as  a  perk 
LT  as  an  extension  of  Arlington  Cemetery 
It  was  IncoBceivable  to  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission that  the  plans  of  30  years  would  be 
uptet  by  the  War  Department's  sudden  con- 
clusion that  the  Arlington  site  is  the  only 
one  available. 

The  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  President,  found  no  objection  to  the  site 
Itself,  but  both  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
Using  It  for  so  large  a  building. 

The  Senate  committee  sought  to  develop 
thought  as  to  other  available  sites  But  those 
testifying  wpre  stymied  by  not  being  able  to 
point  out  afiy  place  In  Washinston  .mmedl- 
ately  availal^le  for  so  large  a  building  No  one 
previously  bas  advocated  the  necessity  for 
housing  30,(K)0  or  40  000  employees  under  one 
rcol  and  no  one  had  ever  mentioned  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  >35.CO0  COC  bulding  And  the  War 
Department's  sudden  decision  that  this  was 
absolutely  necessary  caught  the  planners  un- 
prepared It  must  be  remembered  thit  the 
Park  and  Panning  Commission  has  oeen  try- 
ing to  purdliase  land,  acco'^dlng  to  carefully 
laid  plans,  Isvith  a  few  million  dollars  spread 
over  many  jears.  The  thought  that  Congress 
was  actually  trying  to  find  a  site  for  a  34-acTe 
building,  pprking  space  for  lOOOP  niitomo- 
blles.  and  ,40,000  employees  naturally  took 
them  off  th^lr  feet  and  left  them  gasplr^, 

9WTTCH   ON   srTES  CTTRIOUS 

Both  the  spokesmen  for  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission on4  the  Park  and  Planning  Commis- 
sion advocated,  as  did  the  President,  the  so- 
called  Northwest  Rectangle,  In  which  there 
already  has  been  completed  the  first  unit  of 
a  new  War  Departm»'nt  Building  Bt;t  the 
War  Dtpartment,  which  previously  had  ap- 
proved the  Northwest  Rectangle  plans,  sud- 
denly switched  against  them  General  Scm- 
crvell's  chief  objection  seemed  to  be  that 
there  was  not  enough  .and  to  provide  pnrklr.g 
space  for  the  employees  as  well  as  an  office 
building  for  40.000  employees  In  that  area. 

Here,  however,  another  curlou^  angle  de- 
veloped The  recent  hlehway  and/trnff.c  sur- 
vey of  WasMngtpn.  known  as  the  Whltehurst 
report,  reached  the  definite  conclusion  that 
It  was  ecincmlcally  impossible  to  provide 
off-street  pbrklng  space  for  large  buildings  In 
Washlngtoti  The  proposal  was  made  that 
the  search  for  such  space  be  abandoned,  and 
that  "fringe  parking  lots"  be  established  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  connected  with  the 
various  office  buildings  by  direct  bus  routes. 
The  decision  now  to  go  out  of  Washington  to 
bu^ld  a  large  enough  building  to  house  30.000 
or  40  000  Employees,  with  parking  facilities 
for  10  000  iutomoblles.  upsets  the  basic  phil- 
osophy of  the  fringe-parking  Idea  and  cre- 
ates new  traffic  problems  not  contemplated  In 
the  Whltehurst  report.  An  idea  of  what  this 
traffic  problem  will  mean  can  be  gained  from 
a  reallzatlCn  that  from  the  Department  of 
Comm.erce  Building  to  the  Apex  Building  the 
whole  Avenue  Triangle  development  houses 
a  third  lest  employees  than  would  be  housed 
on  the  other  side  of  the^^er  In  the  War  De- 
partment Building.  Therb--..^s  conflict  In 
the  testlmpny  tiefore  the  Senate  committee 
ES  tc  the  eppnclty  of  the  bridges  ^d  the  ap- 
proaches And  this  conflict,  still  undecided, 
leaves  al.s<j  undecided  the  questlon^hether 
another  bridge  across  the  Potomac  ^HX\  be 
Immediately   necessary 

TSAfnC  DATA    GIVEN 

A  traffic  survey  In  the  fall  of  IMft-^owed 
that  75  percent  of  the  War  Department  em- 
ployees lite  In  Washington,  the  remaining 
25  percent  being  abou'  evjHUy  divided  be- 
tween Marj'land  and  Viratilla  It  also  showed 
that  aboiit  18  pprcenft  of  the  employees 
walked  to  work.  With  Jthe  sudden  expansion 
of  War  Department  pi^rscnnel,  the  percent- 
age of   these  living   tn  Washington   has  in- 


( 
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creased,  A  large  pro))ortlon  of  them  are 
housed  In  rooms,  and  uch  facilities  are  not 
available  outside  the  ciiy. 

An  important  consideration,  net  touched 
en  In  the  hearliigs.  affects  the  future  of  Wash- 
ington— after  the  war. 

In  April  1917  there  vere  2,816  War  Depart- 
ment employees  in  Washington.  The  war 
brought  on  the  sharp  fluctuations  shown  In 
the  following  tabula tU  n: 

1918- 37,  406 

1919.- 27,  416 

1920   (March). 18,985 

1920  (June)..- ._ 12.212 

1921 6.  429 

1922 4.921 


As  shewn,  the  num 
th.  war  decreased  In 
33,000 

On  July  1,  1933.  tht 
had  dropped  still  furt 
the  number  had  risen 
had  Jumped  to  21  620 
about  24,000,  By  the 
anticipated  cuiploymei 
less  than  the  peak  of  c 
first  World  War 


i>er  of  employees  after 
less    than    4   years    by 

number  of  employees 
lier  to  3,744,  In  1940 
x  e,694;  In  May  1941  It 
The  number  now  Is 
first  of  next  year  the 
It  Is  30,000— still  7.000 
mploym.ent  during  the 


ONE-HUNDRED-TEAB     NEXD    IS    6T;RPR1S« 

One  surprising  angle  cf  the  War  Depart- 
ment plan  Is  the  scheme  to  build  a  building 
that  will  last  100  ytars,  the  largest  office 
building  In  the  world,  to  accommodate  what 
obviously  is  a  temporary  emergency  force  of 
employees.  After  the  emergency  has  passed, 
the  number  of  employees  will  rapidly  de- 
crease. Perhaps  4  years  after  the  emergency 
has  passed,  the  number  of  employees  will 
drop  frcm  40.000  to  leie  than  20,000;  perhaps 
tc  10,000 

The  huge  buUuing  at  Arlington  will,  of 
course,  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  War 
Department  then. 

What  will  happen?  Government  agencies 
have  some  Interestin;  statistical  computa- 
tions In  the  procese  cf  formulation  As  the 
War  Department  and  other  agencies  are  cut 
down  after  the  war  and  space  In  the  War 
Department  Buildlnn  becomes  available, 
other  agencies  In  V/ashlngton  occupying 
rented  or  temporary  quarters,  will  be  shifted 
across  the  river  And  space  computations 
now  Indicate  that  as  many  as  29  percent  cf 
the  entire  executive  department  personnel 
might  be  so  shifted. 

If  the  shift  did  not  take  piace.  the  excess 
space  at  the  Arlingtoi,  building,  even  count- 
ing 1.000  000  feet  for  storage  of  department 
records,  would  be  wasted 

If  the  shift  did  take  place.  It  wculd  pre- 
cipitate a  serious  economic  problem  In  the 
sudden  vacating  cf  about  60  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment-rented spacf  In  Washington  office 
buildings  Incidentally,  the  R  F  C,  through 
Its  subsidiary,  the  R,  F.  C  Mortgage  Co,,  has 
Invested  almost  IIO.COO.OOO  In  Washington 
office  building  construction.  About  25  per- 
cent of  all  office  spa  :e  In  privately  owned 
buildings  In  Washington  Is  rented  to  the 
Government, 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  question  about  the 
great  demand  for  office  space  now — not  only 
by  the  War  Department,  but  by  almost  every 
other  agency.  By  J  Jly  of  1942.  provided 
the  present  emergency  continues,  the  Gcv- 
ernment  will  own  alK3Ut  19  500.000  square 
feet  of  office  space;  will  be  renting  about 
6,000,000<^^  and  still  vlll  be  short  2,000,000 
square  fe%t  for  whl(  h  provision  must  be 
made.  This  does  not  count  the  space  con- 
templated In  the  new  War  Department 
Building  If  that  Is  built.  4,000,000  addi- 
tional squ.ire  feet  wU  be  available,  which 
would  mean  a  surplus.  Instead  of  a  shortage, 
of  about  2  000  000  feet. 

The  War  Department,  housed  in  about  17 
different  buildings  In  Washington,  now  needs 
about  734,000  square  eet  of  office  space  By 
constructing  the  new  building,  with  4,000,000 
square  feet  available,  the  War  Department 
would  release  about  1,140  000  square  feet  of 
space  It  Is  occupying      Principal  t>eneficiary 


of  this  additional  space  would  be  the  Navy, 
which  wculd  take  over  the  Munitions  Build- 
ing, which  It  now  shares  with  the  War  De- 
partment This,  apparently,  would  mean  that 
a  temporary  building,  now  under  cou£tructlon 
In  Arlington  County,  would  not  be  needed  for 
the  Navy  but  would  be  utilized  by  some  other 
Government  agency. 

As  the  War  Department  plan  took  nearly 
everybody  In  Washington  by  surprise,  many  of 
the  point*  hurriedly  raised  In  objection  re- 
main unsettled.  General  Somervell,  who  has 
a  fine  reputation  as  an  officer,  is  dead  sure  he 
Is  right     Others  are  dead  sure  he  Is  wrong. 

Congress  Is  expected  to  approve  the  building 
within  a  few  days,  and  It  Is  believed  that  new 
objections,  net  voiced  as  yet,  will  develop  as 
fast  as  the  promised  constructlcn.  It  Is  tc  be 
doubted  If  any  single  act  of  Congress  ever 
changed  quite  so  radically,  the  future  picture 
of  Washington  or  caught  so  many  people, 
supposedly  concerned  with  planning  for  the 
city,  completely  off  guard 


Appropriations  and  Ob'i_i;' tions  Incurred 
by  Conerers  —  Seventy-socnlh  Con- 
jrress.  Fi"!  Sesrion,  to  Aui;ust  IS, 
1911 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Augui':  15.  1941 


Mr.  TABER  Mi,  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  total  amount 
v.-hich  will  come  directly  out  of  the 
Tieasury  in  one  way  or  another  as  a 
result  of  the  bills  that  have  been  passed 
so  far  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress.  These  figures  include, 
In  addition  to  direct  appropriations,  per- 
manent appiopriations.  contract  au- 
thori2ations.  R.  P.  C.  war  loans  which 
will  either  not  be  paid  back  or  will  have 
io  be  paid  through  Government  con- 
tracts, and  rcappropriation  of  funds 
uhich  without  this  action  would  remain 
in  the  Treasuiy. 

Table  I 

Direct  appropriations $39.  897,  767,  138  63 

Reapproprlatlons 29,  749,  775  20 

Permanent       appropria- 
tions.  6,009,674,586  00 


Total      cash      ap- 
propriations   44,937. 191.499  83 

RFC   loans 2,760,000,000.00 

Contract  authorizations.  3.698.481,291.00 


Total  available  in 

all  ways 51.395.672,790  83 

This  is  the  largest  sum  ever  made  avail- 
able for  the  Federal  Government, 

The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  amounts  made  available  by 
bills  for  each  Department  in  the  last  two 
sessions  of  Congress: 

Tabu:  n, — Xpproprtaflons 


TCth  Conp.. 
3>d  scFS. 


77th  Cong., 

1st  «TS«. 


-  ■ 


AprWolture.. !«,1S'-  »W,W 

lilstrid  of  f'olninbi»..|      Si,-  •'*4.44 

Independent  ofTices. .  .11, 40b.  liW.  .Hi.  uo  1,  Ui* .  -7, 3T2. 76 


Table  II — App'opruitions — Continued 


Title 


InriTior 

1  111  or- federal  Scru- 

r.iy.... 

I,<  rl'^lative ...... 

Military 

Nevy 

(^taf*-.     Just  ire      and 

t'omnjcroc .. 

Treasury  I'ost  Office.. 
War  I  >i  fiaruuent  ct  vil 

iiinctinn,s 

V-  ■    '   -      -V 

<T 

1  ■    »...  iicy 

urgrnt  <Ie- 


d(fi- 


Bui'iiivatfOlal 
eicTioy , .     

Rf  !!«•(.  Work  Projects 
.\  liiiinistralion   .  .. 

Fir>l  siijiplrracrfal 
national  dcfen.>ie., 
iwi 

.Second  supplotnpnia) 
nailunal  defense. 
IMl 

Third  supplemental 
n:iiional  (lefense. 
IMl 

Fourth  suni>lcmenlal 
nntional  licfon-e. 
l»4l 

Filth  supplemental 
national  ik-fen**, 
IlMl 

lirM  tupplemental 
national  defenw. 
IMii 

Lend-lease  defi'nw'  iiiil 

Fir!<t  «!ipplcnicni!il 
civil  runctions.  I'.Ml. 

Hiusinc 

l<lC<;n^lructio^  Fi- 
nance Ciir|)orttt  mn 
loan*  to  8cuth 
Amerim .. 

Kfcunf  truit  Ion  Fi- 
nance Corporatjon 
loan«  to  industry    . . 

H<•c<^n^Irucl»oIl  Ff- 
n«kn<'e  ('»r|<'ritt)ou 
drlfusc  bousint,-  in 
•surnnoe 

Reconstruction  Fl- 
HBDoc-  ('ort~omi  ion 
purcha.'*  ?  irate  pic 
maleriab 

rieconpfructiiin  Fl- 
nanc*'  '"m-poratlon. 
Comtnoiliiy  Cndit 
C<jriHiration 

Kn:  ■ 

M.T  ;.s 

Tpniii"VT  \  alley  An- 
tborlty 


76lh  Conj'.  77th  fonp., 

3i|  s««  I         l^t  •i.-v. 


1.188. 

1.  '>2-.'. 
1.<W. 


111. 
4. 4r.i. 

57. 


3  ft. 

342! 

7VN. 
Mi 


:-     <    -.•.'.  •-•,  )\^.  ■) 

'  V',  ><' 

-    7a7. 00 
rMi.0|3.  44fl,  s:8,4i6.a) 


2R0 
310 


.1 


3      775.142.477 
5.  <.f:i.  i.,',l,7yi 


IK) 


417  0*      2:*ii,bW.  173.00 

■   •    ■'         ', -.'T^,  ,MI.  S8 

•   ,444,KN.7?. 

J.*    .V      >■  ■.,  lrf»7.  77.^  W 


264. 

1.3S2, 


7W. 
711. 


174,  409.  f«),  00 

^1 

357  0*     810.  »35.  Oi«.  00 


1.  TftS  913,  WR.  0  I 

4.04.S.  102.  532.  oi 

1,  4S0,  483. 928, 0<l 


1.  533.  V.7.  102  00 

4.3!>3.-.'3I.174  W 

..4.  7.  SMfi.  S9ft.  WS.  ttt 

......  000.  ooawxi  00 


vc.  .wn.  014 

3»^  26:i.  MU.  (A 


6ai.000.(100, 

1.000. 000, 000.  Ob! 


Total. 


lo.ooo.ooaoo 


1.  200.  UX).  000. 00 


I.  2H\.  two.  (100,  IX) 

iv.von'.ooaoo 

313,  500.  <xio.  iy) 

40. 000.  uoo.  oe 


23,476,330,l.M.l0'  5I,3g5,fr2,7U0ia 


Of  this  grand  total,  not  more  than 
$2,500.000  000  was  spent  before  July  1, 
1941.  and  a  very  large  peirentage  cif  it 
will  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  yf^ar 
ending  June  30.  1942. 

Expenditures  for  military  purpose'^  are 
now  running  at  the  rate  of  nearly  c  ne 
and  a  half  tillion  a  month;  I  expect 
that  flRure  to  reach  two  billion  a  month 
by  January  1  two  and  onp-ha;i  b:Il'.  i 
bv  Apri)  1.  and  three  billur  bv  June  30, 
1942. 

Even  allowing  for  the  reduction  \xh;rh 
v.ill  be  occasioned  by  the  tax  nr  n' y 
which  will  come  in.  the  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1942  will,  in  my  r  pmion. 
run  between  twenty-seven  and  thirty 
billion  dollars,  and  the  deficit  will  be 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  biliion  dollars. 

The  national  debt  on  June  20.  1941. 
was  $48.?61.443,535  71.  in  addition  to  ap- 
proximately $6.500  000,000  cf  ruarar.'M  d 
Government  obligations,  or  a  total  of 
approximately  $55  461  443  535  71. 

By  June  33.  1942  "  v"  ':■  in  ♦:-.e 
neighbcrhcod  cf  $65  OOO  TC  ^OO  (-.(ct 
and  $8,000,000,000  indirect,  without  any 
further  changes  in  legislation. 


f 
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The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  appropriations  of  this  Con- 
gress Into  regular,  permanent  reappro- 
prlations,  contract  authorization.s,  and 
special  funds  for  each  Department  of  the 
Governmer.t : 

Tablk  III 
Agriculture: 

Rj'ifUlar tl,0«0,5O0,O63  00 

Permar.i-nt 112.  697.  W8  00 

Reapprrpriatlon 11.318,664  00 


District   at   Columb'.^i: 

R^Sfular 

Pernia:  (r, t 

Reapprripriat  k.n 

Contract      authoriza- 
tion  


1,  18t.516,  385  00 


M.  183   106  00 

3,  til 8,  C83   (J() 

45   84.5   44 

2. 730.^48  CO 

eo.  778,  584   44 


Indppender.t  oSccs: 

Regular 1,  414  6"J'J  a."^  00 

Pfrm.nnent .-.  356  276.  039  00 

Contract      author.2a- 

ticn 208,452   COO  00 

Reapprcpriailon 7.222,495  76 


Interior: 

Reerulf.r 

Perm.",  nent 

Reiipprcprlaf.nn 

Contract     authf  rlza- 
tlon 


1,986  577,372  76 


188   325.923   00 

14.  501,  440  00 

3. 082   750   00 

16.  675,000  00 
222.675.  113  00 


Labor-Ffdp:al  St'^curity: 

Re»?ul.ir 1,195,861.940  00 

Rcapprcpriatlon 8.080,000  00 


Legislative: 

Regular 

Pernriar.cnt. 


Navy; 

R-^guIar 

Permanent 

Contract     authoriza- 
tion   


Etate.   Justice,   and   Com' 
merce:    Rcrular 

Trcas\iry-Pi  ^t  Office: 

P.eiiulr.r 

Porni;i:-.c:-.t 


War  (Civil  functions) : 

Regular 

Permanent 


3.  449  C7S. 
279.  142. 

41S  00 
477  CO 

.   1.147.624, 
.   4  516  027 

384  00 
407  00 

5.  663  e51 

791  CO 

228. 601 
2.297 

82  S  00 
3i5.00 

Urgent  dcflclcncy:   Regu- 


lar. 


First   deficiency: 

Regular 

Ccntract       authoriza- 
tion   


Table  III — Cont.nued 
Second   dcflclencj-;    R-gu- 


lar. 


11.041,444.529.75 


Fourth    supplemer.'al    na- 
tional defense,  1941 ; 

Regular 1   376,464,602  00 

Ccr.'.ract       auihoriza- 

tion 157,  102,500  00 


1,203,941,940  CO 


25.  002,  256   00 
718   481    CO 

25,720,737.00 


Military; 

Regular 10,384.821,624  00 

Permamnt 18  779  00 

Ccntract      authoriza- 
tion  183.145,695  CO 


10.567.986  038  00 


3.415.  521.750  00 
3.  228, 772  00 

31.  127.  894  CO 


230.890.  173   CO 
393.637,775  CO 

101   478. 544  88 
6.794.000  OC 


197.272.544.88 


1,  533.  567.  102  CO 


Flf'h     '=i'pplcrrf>r,tal     na- 
tlcnal  deferi-'e.  1941 : 

R.  ijular 2  239  7C7  92D  CO 

Contract       authcr.za- 

tlcn -- 2  C':<3,  453.254  CO 


4  3&3.221.  174.00 


L{T.d-le3.:e     dcfens?     aid: 

Rfgular 7.000,000  CO'^  00 

Aticliticnal       iirL":nt       cle- 

ticiencv:     Rcr'u;  ir 174.  409.  630.  CO 

Rcllvf.    W.    P      A  .     Regu- 

l;ir 010.905,000  00 

Armv   clo:h!ne 175,000.000.00 

Merchant    ship.5 313.  SCO.  000.  00 

Tenne-rsee   ValK'y  Authcr- 

l:y ' 40,000.000  00 


,    First      supple  rr-.enl.il     na- 
tional oefen;e,  1942: 

Regular 6  586,  89G,  &4S  00 

COiitract       author. na- 
tion  1,  0.;0,  000.000.00 


7.  586.  896,  948.  00 

'  —  -  ■  -      — 

Rfconstructlon       Finance 
Ccrpcrati  .:. , 

Defense    h.ai-::;^^    in- 
surance   10,000,000.00 

I  Pi!rc.''.a.=e  strategic  nia- 

tt.r:.ii.= 1.  5jO.  OCO.OOO  CO 

I  Comn.cd.ty         Credit 

Corporation 1.  250,  000.  COO.  CO 


Total 


2   76G   000.000.00 


51,335, 672. 790  E3 


The  following  table  ptvrs  the  number 
of  employees  in  tlie  Federal  Government 
bepinning  June  30.  1930  The^e  figures 
indicate  a  steady  incrca;;e,  and  it  m.ust 
stop.  There  lias  been  an  increasp  of 
787.839  since  the  Roosevelt  aGm:r.L=^tra- 
tion  came  in.  an  increase  of  over  IGO  per- 
cent. 

Table  IV 

1930 .seo,  4,56 

1931 571.363 

1932 570.000 

1933 577. 170 

19-H 580.  181 

2935 751,269 

i:<36 810.418 

193  7 ....  871.236 

1938 855.210 

13:^9 925.260 

1940 1.011.0C6 

194! 1.365. COO 

The  Roosevelt  adm.inist;-Tt:cn  has  .suc- 
ceeded in  putting  cut  of  huslnesj  hun- 
dred.? cf  manufacturers  and  businessm.cn, 
especially  in  the  smaller  crganizaticns. 
It  has  thrown  cut  of  wcrk  mailions  of 
men.  It  ha^  prevented  the  successful 
operations  of  farming,  mi.iing.  and  busi- 
ness. It  has  endeavored  to  mak*^  n-.cre 
acute  and  mere  direct  the  diotre.-s  cf  tl.e 
people  of  the  United  Spates  by  wha'  it 
calls  social  legislation,  but  which  in  fact 
has  lowered  the  standard  of  livinc  of  the 
American  people,  reduced  e.mployment, 
and  thrown  millions  on  relief. 


The  d*'b'  i:r.iit  has  be-n  rai^'-d  tn  S65.- 
000  000  cr'O  wh!,-h  will  be  reached  by  the 
end  of  the  fucai  year. 

I  have  ho  criticism  of  the  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  made  this  session 
for   national-defense    purposes,   totaling 
aproximately  $36.000.000.C00.   I  only  wish 
that  we  had  a  Secretary  of  War  and  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  charge  of  their 
Departments  and  competent  to  see  that 
the  defense  money  was  honestly  and  cffl- 
clently  spent.   The  worst  pan  of  the  story 
Is  that  deifense  money  is  being  spent  for 
other  purposes  than  defense,  and  cur  ex- 
penditures for  relief  are  still  going  on  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  on 
the  dccrea.se  becau.'--e  of  war  preparations. 
Upward  of  $2  000.000.000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  nondefense  items  should 
have  been  saved.    We  have  the  spectacle 
of  the  W  P.  A.  the  C  C  C.  and  the  N   Y. 
A.  out  soliciting  people  to  go  on  relief 
and  be  paid  by  their  organizations.    It  Is 
the  most  disgusting  spectacle  that  any 
administration  has  ever  put  on.     Even 
now  the  administration  is  trying  to  put 
through  enormous  projects  costing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  defense  and  are  a  menace 
to  the  people  of  this  country.    Our  na- 
tional defense  is  being  jeopardized  by  the 
dissipatioffi  of  our  resources  by  unprinci- 
pled speriders,  whose  only  object  seems  to 
be  to  wreck  the  financial  and  business 
structure  of  the  United  States. 

Is  It  not  about  time  for  the  American 
people  to  wake  up  and  realize  how  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  been  swind- 
ling thera? 


I 

Is  Dece3tra!:zation  of  IndusL'-y  a  Mvth? 

X   — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLI.4M  A  PITTENGER 

OF    r-I  I N  N  i-o O T  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


i 


onday,  August  18.  1941 


Mr.  PITTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago  those  in  charge  of  our 
national-defense  program  announced 
that  industry  would  be  decentralized  and 
that  the  Midwest  would  share  In  con- 
tracts fotr  war  materials  and  other  na- 
tional-defense purposes.  To  an  Infini- 
tesimal extent,  this  promise  has  been 
kept.  It  is  being  observed  more  in  the 
breach  than  in  tlie  observance. 

Instead  of  approaching  this  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  communi- 
ties with  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
people,  the  Government  has  kept  right 
on  expanding  Industries  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  more  and  more  has  cen- 
tralized the  production  of  national-de- 
fense articles  in  certain  localities. 

In  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Minnesota,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  no  national-defense  industries 
of  any  kind  have  been  located.  The 
Army  could  well  afford  to  train  men  in 
our  northern  climate  and  establish  an 
Army  base  in  our  locality,  but  nothing 
of  that  kind  has  been  done.    Wacu  ihcy 
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decidi^d  to  tram  ski  troops,  they  passed 
by  our  territory,  which  in  the  winter- 
time is  ideally  located  for  such  purposes. 
Up  the  shores  cf  Lake  Supciior  at  Port 
Arthur  and  I-  : :  William,  the  Canadian 
Government  is  build  ng  airplanes  and  its 
sliipyards  are  bulking  boats.  But  in 
northern  Minnesota  no  such  constructive 
wcrk  is  being  done  and  there  are  still 
thousands  of  unemj  loved  ppople. 

I  just  recii'.rd  a  l<"'r  this  morning 
from  a  resident  of  Duiuth,  Minn.,  and 
this  Is  what  he  says  '.o  me: 

It  ecenu  proper  to  Jnlorm  you  that  con- 
dltlona  here  at  horre  are  itiU  dtplcrable 
and  thoxisands  ol  people  around  here  are  un- 
able to  find  work  so  they  can  earn  a  living 
in  jpUe  of  all  these  ciefenM  contracts  being 
let  a.l  ever  this,  country  In  conBiderlng  the 
billions  cf  wealth  whlh  arc  dished  out  every 
month  to  foreign  countries  we.  at  times  are 
wondering  If  our  repri  sentatives  In  Washing- 
ton are  representing  rcreign  lands  and  their 
Interests  or  the  Amer.can  people  who  elected 
them  to  office. 

This  constituent  expresses  my  views 
exactly  on  tho  pres<nt  policy  of  Govern- 
ment dtpartnunLs  in  furnishing  our  peo- 
ple with  emplcymeiit  in  connection  with 
our  national-defense  program  and  the 
spendine  of  money  to  aid  foreign  gov- 
err.ments. 

Administraticn  o  ficials,  in  tiieir  desire 
to  develop  a  strong  foreign  policy,  should 
not  overlork  the  nfeds  of  American 
citizens. 

In  an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  the  whole  problem  is  ad- 
mimbly  suinnud  u  x  and  I  quote  a  por- 
tion of  the  editorial,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

No  secret  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
Army  and  Navy  procurement  offlciaLs  prefer 
to  deal  with  prime  contractors,  while  the 
latter— often  for  gool  reason — are  reluctant 
to  farm  out  defense  work  to  other  concerns. 
As  a  result  the  sub<«ntractlng  program  so 
far  has  been  a  failure.  Defense  orders  have 
been  conccntraj^ed  la  a  comparatively  few 
bands  and  a  va«t  amount  of  equipment  that 
could  be  employed  o;i  defense  work  remauis 
Idle,  or  Is  being  usee  for  less  essential  pur- 
poses. Now  that  many  smaller  concerns  en- 
gaged on  nondefense  orders  face  shut-downs 
because  of  raw-mate  lal  shortages,  vigorous 
and  prompt  action  is  called  for  to  spread 
defense  orders  orer  a  larger  area  So  It  Is 
encouraging  to  hear  that  O  P  Ms  Detente 
Contract  Service  will  shortly  be  empowered 
to  make  subcontract!  ig  mandatory  and  to 
adapt  defense  orders  to  the  facilities  of  the 
smaller  companlea. 


The  Selective  Traini  ig  and  Service  Act 


EXTENSION    CF   F.EM.-XRK.^ 
r  i 

HON.  JOHN  ).D1NGELL 

r«-   m:    ■^I^.^N 
IN  THE  HOU.-E  OI    ; -IE PRESENT. STIVES 


Tuesday  Aunust  12.1941. 

Mr  niNGELL  ^T  Sp<  akcr.  berau.se  I 
feel  I  should  net  prolong  the  debate  with 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  service 
period  cf  the  selectees  as  provided  for  in 
H'^iL^e  Joint  Rcsolutnn  222.  I  shall  avail 


myself  of  the  custon.ary  piivilcpe  of  t  x- 
tend;ng  my  owTi  remarks  and  the  inclu- 
sion ol  an  editorial  printed  in  the  Detroit 
News  on  Monday.  August  4.  which  is  a 
clear-cut  and  unchallengeable  statement 
of  fact  indica'inp  that  thtrt  v  bs  no 
1-year  agreement. 

The  editorial  Is  as  lucid  as  it  is  brief. 
On  the  points  which  it  covers  it  is  un- 
answerable and  reflects  my  opinion  on 
that  score.  Over  and  above  that.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  no 
Choice  but  to  vote  for  the  bi!!  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  ri'ti,;*<.y  u'vil 
virtually  all  of  the  debate  w;..'^  v\\\. '.::<•, 'A. 
Now  I  am  convinced  th;i;  a  k;  >■.'•>  rui- 
ttonal  emeigenry  cxi.'-t.v.  ti-.at  nn  n  un- 
try  is  in  danger  and  that  I  have  no  iipht 
to  tnfle  or  t  -.kt  chances  w:th  my  coun- 
try's safety.  II  I  am  to  make  an  irror. 
It  must  neco.^sanl\  and  prelt  rably  be  on 
the  side  of  safety  and  security.  I  could 
not  in  conscience  do  less  and  enjoy  peace 
cf  mind. 

What  would  my  answer  be  to  my  peo- 
ple m  the  event  that  I  voted  wrong  and 
my  country  and  its  people  becam.e  sub- 
ject to  a  foreign  despotic  and  tyrannous 
master?  No  excuse,  no  subterfuge,  no 
explanation  could  be  given  that  would 
satisfy,  that  would  begin  to  compensate 
for  the  everlasting  enslavement  and  for 
the  cost  in  blood  and  treasure.  If  the 
Congress,  on  the  advice  of  experts,  or- 
dains and  declares  that  a  grave  national 
emergency  exi.sts  and  that  training  and 
preparation  must  be  made  at  maximum 
and  at  top  speed  and  it  should  be  found 
that  the  preparations  were  more  abun- 
dant than  necessary,  then  the  ptv  ;  it  wi:i 
understand  that  the  action  Wrt.-  t\;.va.ly 
American  and  that  n  was  in-'iiut.:  liiat 
we  shall  be  safe  lather  than  sony.  No 
amount  cf  explanation  or  itgret  will  ever 
sati.'=fy  a  defeated  and  enslaved  American 
people.  I  include  tl;e  ediioiiai  so  ably 
written  and  captioned  'No  Elat  .Agiee- 
ment  for  One  Year  Only  " 

{From  tliO  Dctrol*  N(  we  C  Aueun  4    1941] 

NO    rLAT    ACRriMIN-T    FflR    ONI     YEAR    ONLY 

In  letters  to  the  editor  as  well  as  in  private 
discussion  of  the  term  of  service  for  selectees, 
there  occtirs  rrpieaiedly  the  Idea  that  12 
months  was  the  service  "apreed  on"  in  the 
"bargain"   with  th«  Gc vtrnmtr.T 

In  truth  there  v.a.3  no  bar^'am.  A  ►•jvern- 
mert  that  had  tc  ba.-cali.  w.ih  the  country's 
young  men  for  its  defense  wcuid  be  no  gov- 
ernment at  all.  The  obligation  to  render  mil- 
itary service,  as  to  pay  taxes.  Is  absolute 
and  not  to  be  qualified  by  the  individual 
citizen 

Eut  Citizens  do  misunderstand  laws  or  fall 
to  read  or  remember,  which  evidently  is  the 
case  with  the  selective -service  law  Its  lan- 
guage is  plain  enovigh  on  the  question  of  the 
length  of  service  In  subsection  (b»  of  sec- 
tion 2  it  ^ys 

"Each  man  inducted  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  serve  for  a  training 
and  service  period  of  12  consecutive  months 
unless  sooner  discharged,  except  that  when- 
ever th?  Congress  has  declared  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  is  imperiled,  such  12-month 
period  may  be  extended  by  the  Presdent  to 
such  time  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  interest 
of  national  defense  " 

Some  political  opponents  cl  extending  the 
period  of  service  now  speak  of  the  laws  pro- 
vision on  that  head  as  something  hidden,  like 
the  fine  print  In  a  snide  contract.  But  there 
was  no  fine  print.  Nor  was  there  a  need  to 
hide  anything,  for  the  plainly  stated  purpose 
of  this  law  was  to  create  an  Army  "for  the 
common  defense." 


I:  wb;  piiun  ihe  ir.o.;,i:;p  pr.  viderf  ior  was 
not  Just  for  trainings  «•.  k' .  ;1  ..:  ;:  \v,.s  I.r 
service  of  the  countr\  ;;-.  t;:-  e  cf  rred 
Surely  no  one  expec'eci  a  jirw  urr.y  w  i;;rt  be 
trained  every  12  months  r.i.v"  that  thert-Hfter 
the  last  tr;ilnecs  woukt  bf  tree  tc  let  the 
country  take  care  of  itself 

Subsection    (C)    ol   (wcticn   2   sav.s: 

"Each  such  man.  aftir  the  ccn.plctlcn  of 
his  period  of  tr.uning  and  fcuv.rc  under  s'jb- 
sectlon  (B)  sht.U  be  transferred  to  a  re*-!  rve 
cornponriit  of  the  land  or  nav»l  forrcf  of  tbe 
United  8tat**e  and  until  he  attain.-  'he  ugr 
of  45  o;  n:  t.I  tJi<  exjiratam  cf  a  p'-:: "d  cf 
10  \i  ..'^  li'.'c:  *\.''.)  iran-ler  he  -!,i  i:  be 
deemed  h  ::•:'<•:  ,{  'Vh  n-n  :  ^  c  (  ::.;>■■.- 
nent  and  t,;,:.,.  Oi  '-^Ljtct  lo  suti.  at:  V.t:  r-.i.l 
training  and  service  as  ma>  r.cv  cr  ],e:  fui'i  i 
hf  prcscrH>rd  by  law  " 

There  remains  tht  qjefin  wi.'th'-r  "the 
nstional  )ntrrp<;t  !•  iir.p«'ri!(  d"  r^w  as  ."ub- 
s«H:tion  (B>  snv^  m  a  wav  t(  Ju«ti!y  extend- 
ine  the  service  ol  prtMT.t  sel<  cu-es-  N  "bar- 
gain" Ic  invc'ved  there,  yd  t\e:\  c.t.i'tr.  u.ts 
have  the  right  to  !..!•  v^wn  opinlcn  cf  the 
emergency  As  to  that  hiwesrr.  if  'he  coun- 
try If  not  prepared  to  lely  on  the  Prrpic'.riit 
af  Commander  In  Chief  to  tell  ;•  whrtt  is 
needed  for  defense,  we  cio  not  kn^w  whom 
it  C81.  rely  on.  i 


Amending  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

OF    FrNNSTI  VAVIA 

IN   'n-:E   HOt.-:-E  OF   REPRESENT ATUXS 


Tuesday.  August  12.  1941 


Mi.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
ccnsicierabit  he.:,itation  I  have  decided  to 
support  this  bill  and  because  many  peo- 
ple feel  so  strongly  abcul  it.  boih  those  in 
favor  of  Its  passage  and  these  opposed  to 
it.  I  think  that  it  is  only  fa.r  that  I 
should  liisi  uss  the  r«  asms  which  have  in- 
fiU'  nc'd  m--  m  arriving  at  my  position. 

I  have  a  gre:^t  amount  cl  sympathy  for 
the  humane  point  of  view  which  has  in- 
clined many  iiecpie  to  vote  acramst  the 
bill.  I  f- el  tiiat  a  mistake  was  made 
originaliV  in  the  pas.sage  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Too  much  emphasis  was 
undoub''.'d:y  placed  upon  th(  provisions 
of  thi.-  act  which  restricted  the  term  rf 
service  to  1  yei.r.  and  too  liiile  emphasis 
upon  the  provisions  as  to  natinnal  emer- 
gency which  would  pr(  :ong  the  service 
for  a  greater  p-riod  of  time.  Regardless 
of  the  wording  of  the  act.  whiCh  11  read 
carefully  indic^itcd  that  a  period  of  serv- 
ice beyond  ih*  year  prcotibiy  would  be 
requiied.  I  kncv,  full  wel,  triat  the  public 
genera'iv  and  :he  selecieef  in  particular 
contemplated  ;i  period  ol  service  of  but 
12  months.  I;  vas  unfortunate  that  this 
impres.sicn  shou;d  hr  ve  been  generally 
given,  and  I  think  that  w!un  the  onginal 
act  was  passed,  the  publ.c  should  have 
clearly  understocxl  the  length  of  t.mc  that 
it  would  be  necessary  "o  keep  our  young 
men  in  camps.  The  nu;^take  has  been 
made.  Now  the  question  confronting 
the  Congress  is.  ke«p,ni;  th'se  fac's  in 
m.ind  Should  they  vote  to  rt  U ast  the  men 
in  camp  and  expose  the  country  to  peril? 


\ 
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Th:.':  first  mistake  r.f'.er  all  can  be  cor- 
rected. The  .n.:-n  can  be  kept  in  camp. 
We^mU5t  decide  whether  we  will  do  so. 
If  thi.s  bill  pa--ts  and  the  course  of  world 
even's  la'fT  ^h'-w.s  that  we  i.ave  been 
unrirlv  alarm.  .1  about  the  possibility  of 
war.  thr  m:  n  can  later  be  released.  If 
we  err  :n  retaining  the  soldiers,  we  err  on  I 
the  side  of  safety.  This  again  is  a  mis- 
take which  can  be  corrected. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  ot  war,  as  has  been  attested  ; 
by  The  leaders  cf  our  Army  and  by  cur  | 
Department  of  State  then  certainly  it  | 
would  be  folb.  perhaps  even  national  | 
suicide  if  we  weakened  cur  armed  forces.  \ 
Our  .self-preservation  as  a  people  may  be 
at  stake.  Granted  this,  the  personal  dis- 
appointment or  inconvenience  or  hard- 
.e.hip  nf  any  portion  of  our  population 
cannot  Influence  our  action.  It  would  be 
unthinkable  to  disarm  at  the  moment  of 
danger  This  would  be  a  mistake  unlike 
the  two  other  possible  mistakes  that  we 
have  considered.  In  that  it  couM  never  be 
corrected.  It  would  be  the  most  tragic 
mistake  that  we  could  make  as  a  nation. 
We  would  place  In  Jeopardy  those  liber- 
ties which  are  our  proud  inheritance  and 
which  are  the  very  spiritual  life  of  our 
Nation,  We  would  admit  our  impotence 
to  defend  our  national  welfare.  We 
should  be  convicted  before  all  history  as 
a  generation  of  cowards  who  dare  not 
preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  descend- 
ants that  way  of  life  which  our  prede- 
cessor.s,  even  those  within  our  own  mem- 
ories, have  won  with  their  sacrifice  and 
blood. 

I  have  always  thought  that  In  time  of 
crisi.s  our  country  had  the  right,  in  order 
to  secure  its  national  welfare,  to  call 
upwn  any  of  its  citizens  to  bear  arms  in 
its  defense.  The  period  of  service  is 
properly  measured  not  by  any  agreement 
or  contract  but  by  the  duration  of  the 
national  emergency.  The  duty  of  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice  Is  the  primary  thing. 
Any  bill  which  might  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress is  merely  the  formal  enactment, 
the  mechanics  by  which  this  duty  of 
service  is  expressed.  No  law  has  perma- 
nent force.  It  may  be  repealed  or  a  dif- 
ferent law  substituted  the  day  after  Its 
passage.  The  Congress  may,  therefore, 
and  must  if  the  public  safety  demands  it, 
call  upon  the  citizens  to  rally  to  the  col- 
ors. It  may  call  back  those  men  in  serv- 
ice whose  period  has  expired,  may  vp- 
taln  those  who  are  already  in  service 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that 
contemplated,  or  call  others  who  have 
not  yet  served.  The  test  is  the  national 
interest,  and  it  is  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress as  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  to  weigh  all  cons'.derations 
carefully  and  to  make  its  choice  as  to 
what  course  will  best  serve  the  national 
Interest. 

Now  for  a  brief  consideration  of  some 
of  the  other  aspects  of  this  bill.  Are  we 
m  danger  of  war?  I  do  not  believe  that 
ary  human  knows  what  course  tli'^  pre5- 
ent  struggle  will  take  nor  how  far  it  will 
spread.  We  see  Japan  threatening  to 
advance  southward  and  to  cut  off  sup- 
plies which  are  vital  to  us  as  a  nation. 
We  know  that  in  the  South  American 


countries  propaganda  is  rife,  setkin-?  to 
alienate  these  people  from  us  and  lo  in- 
cline them  tnward  the  Axis  phlln.^^cphy. 
Wt'  know  tiiat  Britain  has  been  f.L'hting 
valiantly  against  the  greatest  aimed 
forces  of  history,  and  that  if  h-'v  fighi  be 
un.-uccfc5sful  we  would  be  the  la.n  large 
democracy  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
everywhere  that  Hitler  has  conquered  the 
most  brutal  and  abject  slavery  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  people.  We  know  that 
pt  ac^^ful  relations  cannot  be  permanently 
mainta:ned  with  such  a  Eto.ernment  as 
that  now  dommatmg  EXircpe;  that  for- 
mer periods  of  peace  have  been  used  only 
as  a  period  of  respite  and  preparation  for 
further  conquest.  We  knuv;  that  with 
cynical  cunning  thej  use  our  own  disin- 
clination to  war  an-d  cur  own  love  fcr 
atmocracy  as  a  weapon  against  us.  They 
seek  to  corrupt  and  confuse  u.s  from 
within  before  they  attack  from  with  ut 
Nu  one  knows  when  they  might  find  i: 
to  their  interest  to  move  against  the 
United  States,  either  by  economic  pres- 
sure or  military  attack.  I  feel  that  we 
are  in  grave  peril,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to    lend    my   efforts    to   weakening    our 

Army. 

Many  arguments  have  been  advanced 
to  the  effect  that  a  substitution  of  one 
group  of  selectees  for  another  will  not 
weaken  the  Arm.y.  The  testimony  of  cur 
Chief  cf  Staff,  General  Marshall,  con- 
versations which  I  have  had  with  many 
students  of  military  affairs,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  common  sense 
would  negative  this  argument.  There 
are  no  distinct  divisicns,  regimen;?,  or 
even  companies  of  men  made  up  entirely 
of  selectees.  They  are  trained  side  by 
side  with  soldiers  cf  our  Regular  Army 
and  with  members  of  cur  National 
Guard  and  with  Reserve  officers.  Mere 
than  ever  today  the  unit  is  the  division: 
the  individual  is  unimportant.  Present 
wars  are  fought  not  by  guerrilla  tactics 
or  by  citizenry  armed  with  nfles  and 
lying  behind  fences  and  stone  wall-. 
Wars  are  wen  today  with  highly  organ- 
ized and  higlily  mobile  mechanized  units 
in  which  the  individual  must  learn  to 
subordinate  himself  and  to  do  his  djty 
with  the  utmost  efficiency  and  d;spat(_h. 
Units  like  these  are  not  trained  in  a  .thort 
time.  It  took  only  150.000  mobile,  hiehly 
organized  German  soldiers  to  ccnqu>r 
the  Low  Countries  and  France  and  dis- 
organize and  destroy  nullions  of  Allied 
scld.eis.  Tliey  had  b^er.  trained  fcr  8 
years. 

There  is  just  one  more  thought  Tl.e 
entire  world  is  looking  toward  the  L'niud 
States.  We  m.ust  net  Taller  in  the  !e.-c- 
lute  position  we  have  tak'in.  Wlv  le 
would  England  be  today  without  cui  a.d? 
What  course  would  South  American  poli- 
tics have  talien  h:\d  we  weakened  m  cur 
stand  and  showed  a  wiUincness  to  ap- 
pease? In  what  direction  would  Japan 
liaVfc  n.oved  had  it  not  been  fac<  u  by  a 
certain  conflict  with  cur  powerful  Navy? 
It  IS  cur  national  du-ty  to  present  to  the 
world  a  united  front.  Wc  cannot  have  a 
division  between  our  executive  and  cur 
le::i.«!ative  arms  of  the  Government.  We 
cannot  show  the  wor-ld  that  we  are  di- 
vided as  a  nation.    It  is  only  by  ccr.ccn- 


trated  action  that  we  can  hope  to  avert 
this  war  from  ourselves  and  at  the  same 
time  to  confound  the  enemies  of  our 
civilization. 


The  Selective  Service  Extension  Act  of 
i     .         1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MEYER 

1-    :.;.\HTLA?«) 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tui 


esday.  August  12.  1941 


Mr.  MEYER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, follov»:ng  my  vote  against  the  bill 
extending  the  service  cl  draftees.  Na- 
tional Guards  men.  and  Reservists  from  1 
year  to  2'j  years  there  have  been  some 
press  statements  and  comments  relative 
to  my  stand.  Despite  these,  however, 
there  are  some  essential  considerations 
which  dictated  my  action  that  have  not 
appeared. 

First,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  voted 
against  the  service-extension  bill  simply 
because  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that 
a  better  bill  could  have  been  and  should 
have  been  enacted.  I  believe  that  such 
a  long  and  indiscriminate  extension  pe- 
riod does  not  serve  our  best  interest,  all 
considered,  at  a  time  when  this  Nation 
is  not  at  war. 

The  measure  which  would  have  re- 
ceived my  support  would  have  provided 
for  a  shorter  cxten.sion  period.    It  would 

have  provided  for  some  system  of  pro- 
gressive discharge  of  the  older  draftees 
and  others  upon  whom  the  present  indis- 
criminate extension  works  particular 
hardship.  Consider  that  there  are  in  the 
Army  thousands  of  men  of  relatively  high 
age  who  were  brought  into  service  under 
the  terms  of  the  original  Draft  Act. 
Consider  also  that  there  are  many  pa- 
triotic young  men  in  service  who.  think- 
ing that  1  year's  training  only  would  be 
required  of  them  unless  the  Nation  should 
actually  find  itself  at  war,  did  not  wait  to 
be  drafted  but  willingly  applied  for  vol- 
untary induction. 

While  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
there  wais  offered  an  amendment  provid- 
ing for  ft  6  months'  extension  and  pro- 
gressive discharge  of  selectees  based  so 
far  as  possible  in  seniority.  Together 
wiih  the  majority  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation, I  voted  for  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  contend  that  it  would  have  been  a 
perfect  measure,  but  it  would  have  done 
something  toward  alleviating  some  of  the 
hardshii)s  which  the  bill  enacted  makes 
certain. 

I  shciid  like  here  to  emphasize  several 
points.  The  first  is  that  this  Nation  is  not 
now  at  war.  It  is  true  that  a  war  of 
nearly  world  proportions  is  in  progress 
and  thai  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
most  serious  eventualities.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  every  defense  meas- 
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ure  with  a  full  understanding  of  such 
facts.  But  the  fads  of  our  situation  at 
any  given  time  determine  what  m(a=;ures 
should  be  passed  by  tlie  Congress  and 
what  action  is  proper  for  the  Nation  to 
take  with  reference  to  the  conflict. 

When  the  Service  Extension  Act  was 
first  put  forward,  I  Issued  a  statement 
which  was  reported  in  the  press.  In  it  I 
expressed  the  fitm  belief  that  cit'zens  of 
this  country,  civilians,  and  service  men 
alike,  would  approve  any  action,  however 
drastic,  once  it  was  ui:derstcod  that  such 
action  was  nece.-sary.  But  I  pointed  out 
that  such  understanding  would  have  to  be 
based  on  informaMon  supplied  by  those 
highest  in  military  and  administrative 
positions.    Ir.  vv  w  of  th  -   I  asked  for  a 

clearer  statement  of  our  situation  and  our 
military  iiecessltics  than  had  up  until 
that  time  been  given  the  people.  The  re- 
sult of  the  vote  on  the  service-extension 
bill  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
should  demonstrate  with  u'most  clarity 
that  such  a  picture  of  our  situation  and 
our  military  necessities  wa";  not  presented 
as  would  justify  such  a  flat  exten.sion  of 
service  as  two  and  one-half  times  the 
period  originally  specified.  It  was  not 
shown,  for  instance,  why  a  6  months'  ex- 
tension would  not  serve  our  needs  nor 
why  it  would  not  be  possible  and  proper 
at  the  end  of  such  jxTiod  to  take  action 
calling  for  further  extension  if  circum- 
stances then  made  it  advisable. 

When  the  original  draft  act  was  made 
law  it  could,  of  course,  not  be  told  with 
any  degree  of  certainly  what  the  world 
situation  would  be  at  any  time  in  the 
future  and  it  cannot  be  told  now  The 
point  is  that  I  believe  the  Congress  and 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  stand  ready  at 
any  time  to  take  any  action  which  exist- 
ing circumstances  demand  where  the  in- 
terest or  safety  of  the  cotmtry  is  involved. 
Keep  in  m.ind  that  this  Nation  is  not  now 
at  war  and  that  it  is  important  that  we 
maintain  the  democratic  way  of  doing 
things.  A  .shorter  extension  period,  pro- 
gressive di.scharpe  of  our  present  service 
men,  and  progressive  induction  of  others 
eligible  is  the  more  democratic  way  as 
compared  to  the  flat,  indiscriminate  and 
long-time  extension  which  the  bill  I  op- 
posed provides.  This  particular  point. 
and  others  related  to  it.  could  well  be  dis- 
cussed with  profit  at  much  greater  length 
than  space  here  permits. 

Another  Important  consideration  dic- 
tating my  action  on  the  mea.sure  is  that 
of  national  unity.  In  these  times  I  believe 
true  national  unity  to  be  one  of  our  great- 
est assets  The  measure  such  as-  1  would 
have  favored  I  believe  would  have  pro- 
moted national  unity  to  a  degree  far  out- 
weighing any  defects  it  m.ight  have  been 
contended  the  mea.sure  possessed. 

When  I  voted  against  the  servlce- 
exten.sion  bill,  that  was  enacted  by  so 
slender  a  margin.  I  was  registering  my 
opposition  to  its  specific  provisions.  I 
believe  that  hnd  it  failed  to  pass  that  a 
belter  bill  would  have  been  enacted  as  a 
result.  I  believe  that  the  resulting  meas- 
ure would  have  been  one  such  as  would 
have  received  far  greater  support  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  much  mere 
general  support  from  citizens  throughout 


the  country.  Av\6  furthermore.  I  believe 
that  the  real  necessities  of  cur  national 
defense  need  not  have  been  sacrificed 
thereby. 

I  think  that  it  L«:  foolish  to  contend 
that  th^  measure  as  passed  is  the  l>est 
possible  one  in  the  circumstances  we  find 
ourselves.  But  I  freely  admit  that  there 
can  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  on 
any  subject.  Were  this  not  so  there 
would  be  no  court  cases,  nor  would  there 
be  a  division  of  opinion  on  this  matter 
among  Members  of  Congress  and  people 
throughout  the  countiy  It  is  m"  desire 
to  cooperate  to  the  fulles*  extent  with 
the  administration  in  all  es.sentlal  de- 
fense measures  and  to  respect  and  to 
reflect  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  However.  I  feel  tJhat  it  is  my 
sworn  duty  to  study  and  weigh  all  de- 
fense measures  and  to  determine  them 
upon  their  merits,  not  to  accept  blindly 
every  proposal  put  forth  and  labeled  .-i 
defense  measure.  For  instance,  it  has 
been  urged  by  the  administration,  high 
military  ofiBcials.  and  experts  testifying 
before  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  that  the  authorization  of 
the  St.  Lawrrence  seaway  and  power 
project  is  absolutely  essential  for  our 
national  defense.  It  so  happens  that 
I  have  examined  this  proposal  over  a 
long  period  ar.c  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion, togf:li' :  with  many  others,  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  survey  fails  to  justify 
such  expenditure  as  necessary  to  na- 
tional defense,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
it  Is  clear  that  the  enormous  su.m  of 
money  required  could  be  invested  tx) 
much  better  advantage  in  other  direc- 
tions', for  more  pressing  and  immediate 
objectives,  such  as  the  nece.ssary  defense 
requirements  of  the  great  ports  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Can  it  be  said  that 
because  its  proponents  urge  this  project 
upon  us  as  a  necessity  to  national  de- 
fense that  it  should  be  accepted  as  such 
bLndly.  and  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  impedmp  defense  by  opposing  this 
project?  I  say.  rather,  that  such  oppo- 
sition is  in  eveiT  sense  in  the  interest  of 
real  national  defense. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
those  who  are  heartily  in  accord  with  my 
exercise  cf  independent  judgment  and 
criticism  of  this  proposed  seaway  as  a 
defense  project,  who,  nevertheless,  are 
critical  of  the  use  of  the  same  independ- 
ent judgment  exercised  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  My  estimate  of  what  a  proper 
bill  would  have  been  was  based  on  evi- 
dence submitted  to  Congress  during 
hearings  held  on  the  bill,  coupled  with 
my  belief,  as  emphasized  above,  that  the 
Congress  and  the  people  will  at  any  time 
approve  any  action  and  mske  any  sacri- 
fice the  country's  welfare  demands. 

But  now  that  the  case  is  closed  and  the 
decision  reached  the  controversy  should 
end  and  those  who  cast  their  vote  against 
this  measure  should  stand  foursquare 
behind  General  Marshall,  giving  hi:n 
their  full  support  and  complete  coopera- 
tion in  the  tremendous  task  of  providing 
an  adequate  army  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 
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Mr.  TD:KII.\M.  M:  Speaker,  ur.dcr 
leave  to  (.xieiivi  iii\  iLii.aikb  in  tiie  Kec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  foijov  in>:  editorial  iiam 
the  Saturday  Evcnin'-  Po:,t  (if  Ai;r:u'-:  16, 
1941: 

[From  the  Saturday  tvening  Post  of  Augu*^ 
16,  10411   ■ 

HiSTOHICAi   FBACMI.Sr 

Through  all  that  devious  pattern  cf  getting 
Into  the  war  by  staying  out  cf  it  there  were 
certain  constant  thoughts,  like  threuds  that 
appeared  arid  vanished  and  ctme  suddenly 
tc  view  again,  running  always  agaln.-^t  the 
supposed  dPsign,  no  matter  what  the  weuv- 
ers  said  they  were  thiiiklnp  or  thouEht  tliey 
were  doing  Trace  bscKwurd  the  cne  tnat 
•was  leading  all  the  time  to  the  &r?t  A:nerl- 
can  expeditionary  force — thnt  Is  to  Irehmd, 
where  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  St.Ttes 
now  stand  side  by  tide  with  the  British  nnd 
where  the  United  States  Nnvy  and  His  Mp.J- 
estj's  Navy  are  acting  together  against  the 
ageressor 

At  any  time  last  year,  and  especially  during 
the  campaign,  anyone  who  artced  wir  a^s 
going  to  reconquer  Europe,  or  who  s,;(;^istrd 
that  Great  Britain  wculd  be  unable  tc  pvi: 
Hitler  back  without  Amrrlcar;  raanpower  -vas 
called  a  defeatist,  a  "filth  columulE.t,"  ot  n 
pro-Nazi.  Did  not  Winston  Churrhill  say 
Great  Britain  wanted  frcm  us  onl>  the  tools 
to  do  the  Job,  not  our  mnnpcwer?  You 
might  suppose  he  had  polltl<-al  and  f-trptoeic 
reasons  for  saying  thjt  But  It  ycu  ht>.d  any 
doubt  you  could  taKe  the  word  cA  tV.e  P:*-:- 
dent  for  it.  During  the  campaign  O.  t  her 
2.3,  1940.  the  PresldeiU  sp-kl:  "We  are  i.rnili.g 
ourselves  not  lor  any  purpos*  cf  conquest 
or  intervention  In  foreign  disputes  •  •  • 
We  will  not  participate  in  foraign  whf  and 
we  win  not  send  our  Army  naval,  cr  a:r  feces 
to  fight  in  foreign  lands  except  in  CHi^e  cf 
attack  " 

The  thread  Is  there.  But  you  W'  u'.f!  hav*- 
needed  a  cynical  glass  to  f^f  :t  A:r!i  st  no 
cne  did  see  It,  Tlie  entire  c^ui.'r-.  (;:id(r- 
Btood  the  words  "except  in  c.T-e  cl  a*  .-ck" 
to  mean  except  in  caw  of  attack  up  :i  Atrur- 
Ican  territory,  or.  by  the  wlder-t  ii.ttrjjreta- 
tlon,  upon  this  hemisphere  Cci^gress  to  vm- 
dersiood  It,  and  with  no  weird  cf  dissent 
from  the  administration  wrote  It  into  the 
draft  law,  faying  the  Army  it  was  about  to 
raiFe  was  not  to  be  pent  cut  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  next  appearance  ol  the  tlirt-iiri  w,i;--  on 
April  25  this  year,  when  the  Secretary  ct 
V."ar,  appearing  before  a  ppecial  crnim:t»-e  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  sfid  Cur  l.rc« 
muot  be  prepared  for  the  po,'-'^t'c;l:;;fs  of  war 
In  many  and  varied  ttrrh.ns.  It  be;i  e  quite 
uncertain  !n  what  part  of  North  cr  S  uth  or 
Central  America,  or  even  pO'-sih:y  ether 
regions,  it  may  ultimately  b-  i-' r*. '•■^ary  to 
use  them  "  That  was  but  a  ^Impse  of  it  In 
two  words — "other  regions  " 
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Mean^^hlle  the  Ccngr.ss  had  passed  the 
lena-lease  la-*-  Its  r^nx.eiies  and  misgivings 
were  quieted  by  Vae  most  solemn  assurances 
that  the  adrr.;ii:s:raticn  s  cne  Idea  was  to 
push  tDe  war  farther  away.  Thcso  who  said 
It  was  a  law  that  released  the  President  to 
conduct  undeclared  war  against  Hitler  and 
would  lead  tc  an  expcditlcnary  fcrce  were 
confrcntfd  with  the  pledges  that  had  been 
rK.Tde  to  the  ccntrary  and  then  overwhelmed 
with  a  question  Did  they  doubt  the  word 
01  V.'iCii  own  Gcvernmenl? 

0:i  May  27  the  President  delivered  the 
flre^idf  chat  In  v.hlch  he  proclaimed  an  uu- 
llmned  emergency  The  constant  thiend 
now  makes  a  stariUng  reappearance,  and  y.u 
can  J'ee  hew  it  was  there  all  the  time.  In 
this  t^rcslde  chat  the  President  said:  "I  ha\e 
Baid  on  many  occH.-lons  that  the  United  States 
la  n;u<*tri!.g  its  men  and  Its  resources  only 
for  purp  ses  of  d.feiise — only  to  repel  attack. 
But  wl-  must  be  realistic  when  we  use  tl.e 
word  'attack';  we  have  to  relate  It  to  tha 
liehtniiig  spt^cd  of  modern  warfare.  •  •  • 
We  •  •  •  will  decide  for  ourselves 
whether  and  \^hn  and  where  our  interests 
are  attacked  "  •  •  •  That  was  the 
epcocli  in  which  he  spoke  of  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, the  Aztirc!.  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  i.nd 
the  c.'a.*t  cf  v  est  Africa  as  points  that  might 
have  tii  be  regarded  as  outposts  of  American 
defe:.s<' 

From  this  point  on  there  l-s  a  very  shapely 
arrangement  cf  events  with  dates. 

June  10;  The  President  makes  his  first 
90-day  report  of  the  operations  of  the  lend- 
lease  law  This  39-page  document  Is  a  fcr- 
niftl  s;atement  of  the  Aiierlcan  Government's 
participation  in  the  wai  The  President  says: 
•"Allud  ships  are  being  repaired  by  us  Al- 
lied Jhips  are  being  equipped  by  us  •  •  • 
and  are  belnc  armed  by  us  •  •  •  Naval 
vessels  of  Great  Britain  are  being  repaired 
by  us  so  that  they  can  return  quickly  to  their 
caval  tasks  •  •  •  we  will  help  Britain 
to  outstrip  the  Axis  in  munitions  of  war,  and 
we  will  see  to  It  that  these  munitions  get  to 
the  places  where  they  can  be  effectively  used 
to  weaken  and  defeat  the  aggressors."' 

June  11-28:  Senator  Wheelxr.  the  Amer- 
ica First  Committee,  and  all  last  ditchers 
continue  to  support  the  fiction  that  the 
country  Is  not  in  the  war  and  cannot  be  until 
the  Congress  declares  war.  •  •  •  Ru- 
mors of  expeditionary  forces  preparing. 

June  27:  Senator  George,  chairman  of  the 
Benate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  says: 
"The  way  to  national  unity  Is  to  give  our 
p«)p!e  assurances  that  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  move  Into  the  actual  range  of  fire 
•nd  send  our  men  there,  whether  on  board 
naval  vessels  or  aircraft,  the  American  people 
themselves  will  have  some  opportunity  to 
pass  upcn  the  question,  In  other  words,  that 
they  will  have  the  ultimate  decLslcn  " 
•  •  •  By  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
British  Government  the  first  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  is  then  about  to  set  forth 

June  30:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  spei^k- 
Ing  In  Boirton,  declares  the  time  has  come  to 
send  in  the  Navy  and  rid  the  Atlantic  of  Ger- 
mans. •  •  •  xiie  first  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  is  then  on  Its  way. 

July  1:  At  his  press  conference  the  Presi- 
dent declines  to  comment  on  the  declaiation 
made  by  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy  He  tells 
the  reporters  he  still  hopes  the  country  can 
avoid  fighting,  but  he  cannot  be  very  con9- 
dent  about  It  He  d?rides  private  polls  show- 
ing public  opinion  to  be  against  war  Of 
coiu-se  people  are  against  war,  but  that,  he 
says,  l3  like  being  against  sin 

July  3:  The  War  Department  makes  public 
»  report  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  saying  the 
military  arm  Is  hamstrung  by  the  law  which 
forbids  sending  the  new  drai*  Army  off  ihis 
hejnlsphere;  he  urgently  recommends  that 
It  be  lepealed  •  •  •  Senator  WHEEiEa 
Bays  he  hears  that  an  expeditionary  force 
is  going  to  Iceland. 


July  4:  In  Cairo,  Gen  Sir  ArchT^  .'.d  P. 
V.'avell,  rctlrlna  British  con.mander  m  zl:.ci  m 
the  Middle  Ea?t.  elves  an  interview  In  '.v'r.:..  h 
he  says  the  outcome  v.-iU  have  t?  he  dec;  i  -*  :;^. 
Europe  by  mai.p  wer,  and  lh.;r  tr.e  war  c  ;:- 
not  be  v.'on   without   A:n;:r.ca;.   r.iui.p     .e;. 

July  7:  The  Pr.-s.der.t  nwt'i  s  C  i.^iress 
that  the  first  expeditionary  force  has  arrivtd 
in  Iceland  to  take  ever  from  the  British;  a;.JO 
that  he  has  ordeied  the  Navy  to  clear  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  tl:e  United  S'.ates 
and  Iceland  •  •  •  In  C.r.ic,  Gei.  Sir 
Cla'jde  Auchii^.leck,  succecdii  g  Wa-.e'.:  as 
British  ccmmander  in  chief  in  the  M.ndle 
East,  gives  an  interview  ■saving  the  war  will 
have  to  be  won  in  Europe,  and  that  It  will 
take  American  nr.anpov.-er  to  do  it. 

July  8:  At  a  White  House  pre.3;  conference 
the  President  tells  the  repcr:e:s  the  lines  of 
the  Western  Hemi-phere  are  g- ^graphically 
dim.  Anyhow,  the  G  ven.men:  will  act  be- 
y,^nd  thfm  when  and  if  necessa.-y  He  de- 
clines to  cnm.T.ent  en  the  report  cf  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  •  •  •  The  military  critic  cf  the 
New  York  Times  says  the  occupation  of  Ice- 
land means  that  the  Gcvcrnmiiit  Intends  to 
help  Britain  with  military  means  and  the 
beginning  cf  our  definite  participation  In  a 
shooting  war, 

July  9:  Wmston  Church. 11  says  that  in- 
stead of  the  American  forces  taking  ever  In 
Iceland,  as  the  President  tc'.d  Congre-s.  the 
American  and  British  forces  and  the  two 
navies  will  act  together  there,  ■wj-.a  the 
same  objecr  in  view."  *  •  •  At  his  press 
conference  the  Secretary  ol"  the  Navy  Is  asked 
if  the  United  States  Navy  will  shoot  \1  neces- 
sary to  keep  thf  North  Atlantic  "lear.  and  he 
answers  that  the  reporters  ought  to  be  able  to 
an=wer  that  one  for  them-elve? 

July  10:  Congress  receives  from  the  War 
Department  the  draft  cf  two  bills — cne  to 
extend  all  enlistments  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency,  the  other  to  authorize  the 
President  to  send  the  Army  anywhere,  "within 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Western  H.mi- 
sphere,  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  In  the  in- 
terests of  national  defense  •  •  •  •  xhe 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  resohe^'to 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  before  it  and 
to  ask  him  if  the  United  States  Navy  has  doiie 
any  shooting. 

We  believe  this  marks  t'..ie  p-int  In  tinie 
when  the  weavers  themseAes  had  lest  or 
were  about  to  lose,  control  cf  their  ov.-n  de- 
sign. They  had  released  the  forces  of  defense 
by  aggression  In  the  new  fashion  of  the 
world.  You  may  say  their  thread  was  spun 
en  the  wheel  cf  fate.  Tha':  may  be.  Never- 
theless, although  it  could  tow  a  hemisphere  it 
cculd  not  tie  us  to  the  Britls'n  Empire  n  .r  dras; 
American  manpower  in  until  one  end  had 
been  mcde  fast  in  th.e  Ev.-'^pean  war  rone 
Pate  itself  cou'd  not  have  cione  that,  It  was 
an  act  of  will. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON    LEWIS  D    THILL.   OF 
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Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address,  which  I  delivered  at  the 


Washin  t  n  Memorial  Chapel,  at  VilLy 
Forge,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  August  17.  1941. 
The  seventeenth  annual  Wisconsin  State 
Sunday  service  was  held  at  Valley  Forge, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  of  Wisconsin. 

Today  tnost  of:  the  civilized  world  Is  en- 
gaged m  bloody  battle.  The  baser  emotions 
of  certain  leaders  In  ibe  world  have  created 
chaos,  confusion,  starvation,  and  destruction. 
We  in  Aneerlca  fortiuiately  are  stlU  situated 
away  from  the  actual  conflict.  We  are  still 
free  to  do  our  own  thinking.  Still  free  to  do 
our  dally  pursuits.  Still  free  to  talk  openly 
and  express  our  convictions.  Those  fellow 
men  caught  within  the  boundaries  of  nations 
now  at  war  must  envy  us,  our  liberty,  and 
our  system  of  government. 

Americ»i\s  sometimes  fail  to  realize  the 
blessings  they  enjoy — blessings  which  they 
have  rect'ved  without  exerting  any  effort 
whatsoever.  The  freedom  which  we  take  for 
granted  Was  not  so  easUy  won.  I  need  not 
recount  to  you  the  trials  and  suffering  en- 
dured by  thos«  who  preceded  us,  especially 
those  brave  men  under  the  command  of 
General  Washington  and  those  political  fig- 
ures of  his  day  who  embellished  the  records 
cf  our  great  country. 

Tlie  right  of  freedom  of  speech  guaran- 
teed to  Us  under  the  Constitution  carries 
with  it  the  principle  of  tolerance.  Certainly 
we  may  Speak  freely  and  argue  as  we  see  fit 
In  private  gatherings  or  in  public  forums  but 
we  should  also  exercise  restraint  In  oiir  utter- 
ances. As  we  listen  to  the  radio  we  are  sub- 
jected dally  to  conflicting  views  and  opinions 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  international  affairs.  The  views  of  most 
Amertcane  with  regaid  to  whether  this 
country  should  enter  the  war  or  stay  out  of 
the  war  are  taking  definite  shape.  People  are 
Inclined  to  feel  so  strongly  one  way  or  an- 
other on  this  issue  that  they  permit  their 
emotions  to  run  away  with  reason  and  they 
are  all  too  likely  to  permit  their  tempers  to 
flare  up  ftnd  their  tongues  tc  become  unre- 
strained. 

Perhaps  we  can  find  in  the  writings  of 
George  Washington  some  p'lnclples  to  direct 
us  in  th«  conduct  of  International  affairs  at 
the  present  time  About  150  years  have 
passed  since  the  time  when  Washington's 
guidance  protected  our  new  Nation.  During 
that  period  our  country  has  prospered  and 
grown  to  a  position  where  it  is  the  greatest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Other 
countries,  particularly  In  Europe,  have  under- 
gone changes  in  government  Monarchies 
have  beesa  replaced  by  republics  and  dicta- 
torships have  in  turn  come  into  power  The 
pages  of  Eiucpean  history  during  a  centi^ry 
and  a  half  recount  war  after  war.  Some  of 
U3  living  tcdav  may  consider  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope as  resulting  from  tyrannical  passion; 
ethers  as  a  creation  cf  national  hatreds  run- 
ning, for  generations;  some  believe  the  wer 
was  cauaied  by  diametrically  opposed  finan- 
cial and  economic  systems;  others  declare 
the  war  arose  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
one  nation  for  world  trade:  some  individuals 
interpret!  the  writings  and  conquests  of  one 
of  the  dictators  as  a  bid  for  world  domina- 
tion; ctliers  can  see  only  destruction  arising 
out  of  tihe  aggression  of  a  dictator  whose 
legions  $nd  whose  philosophies,  they  claim, 
win  collapse  because  they  are  spread  over 
such  vast  territory  and  encompass  so  many 
different  nationalities. 

Let  ne  read  the  following  excerpt  from 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which  to 
some  ma(y  sound  as  words  of  wisdom,  while 
to  others  perhaps  It  might  be  thought  of  as 
the  langiaage  of  an  appeaser : 

"The  cation  which  Indulges  toward  a:.- 
cther  aa  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  Is  In  some  degree  a  slave  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  afTectlon, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  It  aitrav 
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from  Its  duty  and  Its  Interest  Antipathy  in 
one  nation  a^aiuet  anoiiier  dispos-es  each 
more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  Injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  ard  intractable  when  accidental 
or  tri-filn.g  occasions  of  dispute  occur  Hence, 
frequent  cclUslons.  obstinate,  envenomed, 
and  blooey  contoste  The  nation,  prompted 
by  111  will  and  resentment,  somet.mes  Impels 
to  war  the  eovenment,  contrary  to  the  best 
caiculatlone  of  policy  " 

Can  it  be  tha;  today  the**  word&  oi  Wash- 
ington take  on  particular  significance?  Can 
it  be  that  we  are  showing  excessive  partiality 
for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
for  anotntr  to  5uch  an  extcrt  that  we  are 
endangering  our  own  freedom  and  peace? 
Can  it  Ix  that  real  .)atrict6  who  dare  speak 
(  ut  againtt  wai  are  untairly  ICKiked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  are  tht-  unfortunate  vic- 
tims ol  hatred?  Can  it  be  that  there  are  cer- 
tain Indlvidupls  Isr  this  country  who  are  now 
gaining  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the 
people  but  who  are  eurrenderlng  their  in- 
terests? 

Let  me  read  further:  'Europe  has  a  set  of 
piimary  intertst*  which  to  us  have  none,  or 
a  very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  In  frequent  controversies  the  causes 
of  which  are  essentially  foreign  tc  cur  con- 
cerns. Hence,  thejelor*.-,  it  must  be  unwise  in 
us  to  implicate  ouisehes  by  artificial  ties  In 
•he  ordinary  vicii>6ltud«6  of  her  politics  or  the 
ordinary  oomblnaiions  and  coU;slons  of  her 
trlendihip'  or  ei  ;:.    les 

"Our  detachtd  unU  d  stant  situation  invites 
and  enables  us  tc  pursue  a  different  course 
If  we  remain  one  peo  Me  uuoe.  an  efficient 
government,  the  perlol  Is  not  far  off  when 
we  may  defy  tnateilal  Injury  from  external 
t.nnoyanct  wh<  :i  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  wlil  cause  the  neutrahty  we  may  at 
any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  tli>.  giving  lis  provo- 
cation; when  we  may  .  hiKse  peace  or  war  as 
jur  Interest,  gulaed  by  Justice,  shall  counsel. 

"Why  forego  the  adv  mta^-es  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground?  Why.  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  cf  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosjjerlty  In  the  tolls 
of  European  ambition,  rivalshlp.  Interest, 
humor,  or  caprice?" 

Is  Washington  telling  us  tliruugh  the  years 
that  we  should  not  ei  gage  in  the  present 
foreign  war?  Is  he  telling  us  that  we  have 
reached  that  stage  in  gcvernmental  efBclency 
where  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
any  outside  sour:e?  I-  he  telling  us  that 
we  may  clioose  peace  o  ■  war  as  our  interest 
uided  by  Justice  shaL  tell  us?  Yee;  the 
words  of  Waslilngton  carry  added  signifi- 
cance today  when  many  think  this  coun- 
try Is  on  the  verge  of  eiiterlng  a  foreign  war 
This  Nation  is  now  so  >owerful  that  It  may 
choose  peace  or  war  Justice  and  our  Interest 
should  guide  the  actio  i  of  this  country  in 
making  this  grave  dtCLsion  Throughout 
the  land  arguments  of  those  who  favur  war 
and  of  those  who  are  o{  pcsed  to  war  become 
sharper  and  more  bitter.  Tempers  are  flar- 
ing up  and  intolerance  is  being  exhibited  on 
every  hand.  Name  cal.lng,  resentment,  ra- 
cial and  religious  prejudice  should  be  sup- 
pressed. In  these  trylnt;  days  for  our  Repub- 
lic I  make  this  plea;  That  we  permit  cur 
Judgment  and  reason  to  control  our  actions 
and  speech  rather  than  our  emotions  and 
our  passions  If  we  aie  to  guard  our  heri- 
tage of  liberty  it  mu£t  te  done  by  clear  think- 
ing and  tolerance. 


The  Present  Crisis 


EXTENbluN   CF  laM.iRKS 
or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\T:S 


Monday.  August  18.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     KNtJTE    HILL 
OF   WASHINGTON 


Mr.  HILL  of  Waslilngton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
yesterday  afternoon: 

Dear  friends.  I  have  time  and  again,  both 
in  private  and  In  public,  declared  that  the 
national  emergency,  the  danger  of  Invasion 
by  a  foreign  foe.  is  not  greater  today  than  it 
was  a  year  ago  I  will  gu  further  than  that — 
it  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  a  year  age  Any 
activity  without  cessation  or  rest  must  neces- 
sarily result  m  fatigue  and  distress  This  is 
especially  true  of  destructive  warfare  The 
war  dogs,  like  hunting  hounds,  are  fresh  at 
the  start  but  begin  tcr  falter  at  the  close  of 
the  day  Hitler  s  troops  have  without  pause 
traveled  at  a  furicus  pace  for  several  years 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  smaller  nations 
yielded  without  mucli  of  a  struggle  It  was 
comparatively  easy  for  a  mechanized  army 
to  overrun  these  weaker  countries  because 
only  an  imaginary  line — somewhat  like  a 
State  line  in  these  United  States — separated 
them  from  Germany  Nevertheless,  these 
victories  tock  their  tell  from  Hitler  In  funds. 
In  equipment,  in  soldiers  It  is,  of  course, 
clear  that  the  wealth  of  these  nations  both  In 
money  and  natural  resources  have  been  an 
asset  to  Germany  This  can  hardly  be  said 
of  the  conquered  armies  Unwilling  soldiers 
are  poor  soldiers — and  this  is  equally  true 
of  sailors. 

In  my  opinion  Hitler  at  the  height  cf  hla 
power  and  victories  could  never  have  suc- 
cc-SfcfuUy  invaded  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  has  been  unable  to  cross  the  20-mile  Eng- 
lish Channel — how  cculd  he  possibly  trans- 
port troops  across  3.OC0  miles  of  ocean?  If 
we  use  the  immense  appropriations  for  the 
defense  program  for  strictly  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  especially  building  up 
a  powerful  and  separate  air  force,  we  cculd 
defy  any  navy  carrying  troops  to  come  within 
500  miles  of  our  shores  (See  Al  Williams' 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  July 
29.  1941.  p  A3858  »  Then.  too.  the  armies  In 
conquered  European  countries  would  mutiny 
against  Hitler  and  the  people  therein  would 
rise  in  rebellion.  Moreover,  If  we  cultivated 
the  South  American  republics  as  assiduously 
as  have  the  Germans.  Hitler  could  gain  no 
foothold  there.  So.  the  threat  from  Hitler 
has  at  all  times  been  negligible.  And  now 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  subdue  the  Rus- 
sian Bear  he  certainly  is  finding  hl.s  match, 
and  this  distracts  his  pttentlcn  from  us  even 
if  he  had  such  desie'^  H«'  is  and  will  be 
occupied  for  months   •'      .me 

As  for  Japan,  there  can  be  no  threat  to  the 
United  States  from  that  source.  All  she 
wants  is  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  Is  not  that 
their  version  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  we 
Insist   on  America   for  the   Americans?     For 


myself.  I  never  core"  rvd  ''■:?  acqv.i^itl'  n  of 
the  Philippines,  aiui  !.•  ^.  r.er  wp  let  them 
go.  the  better  for  us  Tl  e  dt^ire  '  hold 
them  and  the  itch  for  the  tracir  f  the  East 
Indies  Is  the  cause  for  cur  irniMp  with. 
Japan 

The  crisis  today  rises  from  skm;;'  s  u!ces 
First  of  all.  we  are  Joining  hanrii  wi:i  S'.Thn 
and  communism  tc  crush  Hitler  R;;d  nuzi-i'-in 
We  arc  in  league  with  one  dictator  tc  de- 
stroy another  Beware  that  Sthlii;  doe*^  not 
make  good  his  plan  to  InternHtti  r.Rl:,-f  th.' 
whole  world  To  appease  him  the  RooMvtlt- 
Churchl'l  elght-pclrt  program  completely 
omitted  one  of  the  four  freedoms  — freedom 
of  religion.  Another  ehment  of  the  presn.t 
crisis  is  the  lack  cf  morale  In  our  liastily 
formed  Army.  Takmc  vcunE  men  from  civil- 
ian life,  forcinc  :h(:v,  t  !efi\r  t'ord  p-^s  •:nn5 
to  serve  at  t21  p'  r  n  (  nth  while  common 
laborers  are  getting  increa.-^ed  v.ii.'es  and  In- 
dustrialists are  prcflteenng.  extending  this 
enforced  enlistrr-ent  by  18  month  Ir  viola- 
tion ol  all  fairness  and  clear  undcrFtandine:5 
at  the  time  of  the  conscnptinn  bill— all  this 
has  broken  dowii  the  morale  It  is  rcporird 
that  many  of  them  are  coinmittme  suicide 
since  the  extension  was  voted  Read  LUe  Inr 
August  18  and  also  one  article  by  Pi  a:s<  :■  and 
Allen  in  the  M'.'rry-go-Round  to  know  how 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  selectees  leel 
about  the  matter 

Still  another  element  l."-  the  c.inter  r{  se- 
cret diplomacy — secret  commitmi  nt  ty  our 
leadetbhlp  with  the  leadership  of  'he  Biitish 
Empire  The  Conitrees  as  a  ro.irri:ni,te  branch 
of  trie  Government  is  entith-d  tc  know  all  the 
facts  and  commitments  and  have  a  part  in 
them  when  so  g;-ave  an  issue  ut  participntlon 
In  a  war  on  foreiKu  soli  is  tr-.c^errid  We  as 
the  chosen  representatuos  cJ  the  i)ecp;e  of 
these  United  States  i-.n  entltUd  tr  know 
the  truth  and  the  w.;i<le  trut'.  s'  we  cai 
act  accordingly  I  rcr  niv  pF,rt.  absolutely 
refuse  to  t>e  kept  m  Tiie  dark  and  then  merely 
concur  In  or  approve  the  acts  of  this  admin- 
istration or   any  other   adminlstraticn 

Again  an  element  In  ?hf  present  criM?  i.« 
the  encroachment  on  mi  c:\ll  libertu--  If 
we  were  actually  at  war  th«'re  m.^l.t  be  oc- 
casion for  some  cf  the  petty  rt.-;.,-.  ;.-  nr.d 
rules  imposed  upon  a  free  people  Bu:  v^c  fire 
not  at  war — and  -tntil  Congrese  so  ('.><:..:''. — 
we  will  not  be  Therefore.  I.  as  e\r:;,  '.;:rr 
citizen  has  a  right  to  do,  re.sent  the  s^'noing 
of  offlcialE  of  the  Federal  Government  s  :.(.n.- 
cles  Into  our  hoihcs  to  spy  on  our  act:\;i;fs 
or  threaten  us  w.th  dire  re-sults  if  we  txprc-t 
our  honest  opinions  and  convictions  Tl.i.'  !■; 
not  democracy — it  borders  cc  lictatc  iship. 
Nor  Is  It  in  ccnfcrmance  with  rur  democratic 
Institutions  and  a  spirr  r  t  leranr.-  f  r 
thC'se  who  d:fTe-  witi.  u.^  .-.s  t  _  :>.(.  best 
methods  of  keeping  cut  of  war  to  call  us 
names  and  charge  us  with  laelng  In  league 
with  Hitler  We  despise  and  hate  Hitlerism 
as  m.uch  as  the  Interventionists  do.  and  I 
challenge  any  one  of  them  tc  furnish  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidfince  that  we  have  any  communi- 
cation with  or  the  least  regard  for  Hitler  or 
Hitlerism  I  reptat  what  I  hate  so  often  em- 
phasized; we  wunt  none  of  Btalln  wuh  his 
ccmmunism.  Mussolini  v.ith  his  fascism,  nor 
Hitler  with  his  nazl-lsm  Wc-  mu't  p-tstrve 
and  protect  this  ccuntrv  ff  r^rs  for  Amrrl- 
canlsm,  which  means  equal  cpportuniti'-s  for 
all.  Justice  for  all.  the  right  to  the  frur 
freedoms  for  all 

Lastly,  the  most  serlou.«  tin  m^w-:  dangerous 
element  In  this  crlsli  is  the  tarefit  cf  fasci'm 
as  the  outcome  of  the  presti.i,  i;:..gram.  We 
have  without  stint  voted  billions  upon  bil- 
lions ff^r  r:  drfrnse  prcpram  Ur.usu.-vl  and 
heavy    t!x<'    must    necessarily    be    levied    to 
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pay  the  "flddler"— the  war  god  E>o  you  re- 
member the  aftermath  of  the  first  WorH  War? 
Well,  that  win  t>«  a  Sunday-school  picnic 
compared  to  what  the  aftermath  of  this 
World  War  will  be  If  we  enter  Into  active 
partlclpntlcn  The  people  were  long  sufifenng 
In  1918  and  1919  and  In  1933  Ihey  trxik  new 
hope  and   courage 

But  1942  and  1943  will  find  a  people  ready 
for  op<-n  rtb^llinn  because  of  brnken  proin- 
Isi-a  and  broken  faith  and  broken  hemes 
They  will  be  ri'ady  for  a  real  dlciatcr  Ke 
will  appear  and  have  ready  at  hand  an  army 
and  navy — always  so  subservient  ir  the  pur- 
poses  '"f   command    and   dictatorship 

To  my  mind  there  Is  only  one  wny  m  wh.ch 
to  prevent  this  catastrophe  Let  u^  bund 
up  our  stuponijdus  defense  program,  but  kcp 
our  Army  anci  Navy  s-ubject  to  civillai,  au- 
thority at  all  tunes.  Lft  this  Ctteu^e  be  l-jr 
the  Western  'flcmlsphere  alone,  r-o  that  we 
may  use  our  chief  efforts  to  solve  our  own 
dcme-tlc  problems  and  th'^rcby  have  a  coi;- 
tentod  people  an  invincible  prutectltn 
8Btair.st  all  aggressors,  while  at  the  same  time 
setting  a  splendid  example  for  the  whole 
world  to  follov; 

Lastly,  let  Congress  respectfully  but  firmly 
Insist  on  Its  jjrerogatlves  as  v.ell  as  duty  lo 
know  nil  »he  Tacts  and  be  an  active  p  irtnrr 
In  .his  world  drama.  Thus  will  democracy 
function  and  the  dream  of  the  founders  (  f 
this  Nation  become  a  practical  and  blessed 
reality  We  can  and  must  continue  to  m.j^e 
this  splendid  country  of  ours  the  great  ex- 
periment of  democracy — of  free  government. 
of  laws  and  i.ot  of  men.  Let  us  Inscribe  In 
letters  of  living  light  on  our  banner  as  we 
march  along  the  fine  words  of  Theodi  re 
Roosevelt,  wh.i  said:  "This  country  of  ours 
win  not  be  a  giKKl  place  for  any  one  of  i« 
to  live  m  unle.£s  and  until  It  is  a  good  place 
for  all  of  us  tc  live  In,"  When  we  shall  have 
accomplished  this  worth-while  purpose,  the 
world  will  listen  to  cur  reasoning  and  prcflt 
by  our  example  along  the  pathway.^  rf  peace 
To  this  end.  let  us  pledge  and  procl.ilm  our 
own  America  llrst. 


Dairy  Fanners  Up  In  Arms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o? 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  August  18,  1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.     Mr.  Speaker,  much 
l5  being  said  about  unity  these  days,  and 
I  agree  we  need   unity,  but   that  unity 
cannot  be  forced  upon  people  without  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
which  is.  "Do  unto  others  as  ycu  would 
have  others  do  unto  you."    That  is  not 
practiced  by  some  of  our  Government  de- 
p«\rtments,  and   especially  do   our  dairy 
farmers  object  to  the  unfair  treatment 
they  are  being  subjected  to.    They  are  j 
compelled  to  pay  present  high  prices  for  i 
everything  they  buy  and  are  told  that  I 
prices  will  be  frozen  at  not  to  exceed  10  '' 
percent  above  the  1909-14  period.    Huw  : 
can  We  expect  to  create  unity  under  those 
circumstances?     That    Is    not    only    my 
opinion,  but  it  is  the  conviction  of  all  the 
dairy   fanners   in   every  section   of   the 
country.    The  newspapers  in  my  State 
carry  headlines  of  protest  meetings  being  ' 
held  everywhere  and  the  National  Coop-  \ 
erative  Millc  Producers  Federation  called  i 


a  meeting,  which  is  held  in  Chicago  to-  j 
day  and  tomorrow.  Augu.st  18  and  19.  to 
pretest  against  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done. 

The  first  thing  that  caused  cur  duuy 
farmers  to  protest  v.as  the  unwarranted 
and  unprecedented  broadcast  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  A^ricul'ure 
advising  people  how  to  prepare  butter 
subst'tutes  so  a.s  to  make  them  lo'  k  1  ke 
butter  and,  incidentally.  £.void  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  which  ccnnpels  a  tax  of 
10  rents  per  pound  on  colored  oleo.  The 
dairy  farmers  are  paying  large  sums  of 
money  to  advertise  tiieir  God-given  nat- 
ural product,  while  public  money  is  being 
Ui-ed  to  advertise  an  imitaticn  much  of 
W'hich  is  not  even  producec;  in  this  ccun- 
trj.  Three  recent  counts  make  it  im- 
possible to  expect  unity  and  coopt'ration 
from  our  dairy  farms  rs. 

First.  The  new  proposed  standard  for 
cleo  prcmulgi'.ted  by  Mr.  McNuf.  Fed- 
eral Security  Admini.«trati on,  wrr  h.  be- 
ginning September  6.  peimits  the  oleo 
interest  tc  color  and  flavor  cleo  l:k'-  but- 
ter, permits  addition  of  vitamin  A  equal 
to  butter,  and  permits  u.-e  of  b'nzcate 
of  soda  as  a  preservative. 

Second.  TTie  recfnt  brtadca.-t  bv  t!ie 
Con.sumer  Division  of  the  United  S'a't> 
Department  of  Asncul  ure  adM-ing 
people  tc  use  oleo  instead  ^f  butter 

Third.  The  statement  cl  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  suggesting  that  Ameri- 
cans decrease  ccnjumption  of  American 
or  chiddai  cheese  for  the  curation  of  tlie 
emergency. 

Then  the  next  thing  wtich  will  affect 
all  the  farmPiS  i.«  the  pr  po.seri  price 
fixing  or  freezing  upon  which  heannes 
have  started  be! ore  the  Bar  king  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  It  is  proposed  to  freeze 
farm-commodity  prices  at  not  more  t;:an 
10  percent  ab^-ve  parity.  Parity  as  fig- 
ured by  the  Department  as  of  July  15  is 
less  than  34  cents;  that  w^uld  make  the 
top  at  which  it  would  be  fro/en  a  trifle 
over  37  cents  The  1909-14  period  that 
is  being  used  tc  flc;ure  panty  shews  that 
bufter  averaged  26  cenL-  for  those  5 
years.  In  figurmg  price  advances  en  the 
major  items  the  farmer  must  buy  outside 
of  labor  costs,  1  find  that  they  are  92  ptr- 
cent  higher  now  than  they  w?re  th'  n  So 
in  fairness,  th^'  farmers'  price.>  shculd  be 
92  percent  abcvc  that  SD-ca'.ltd  p..r:ty 
period.  If  we  add  92  percent  to  th.:-  jirice 
the  'armcr  received  foi  jutter  in  ilutt 
period,  it  will  be  found  that  50  cnts 
would  be  the  real  and  honest  paiity  p:;:o 
at  prese.it.  I  placed  a  very  compr.l.en- 
sivp  table,  prepared  by  Mr  Linder.  Geor- 
gia Sf?t3  commi,ss;oner  of  agriculture,  in 
the  Record  a  few  days  ape  that  wii:  give 
the  same  comparison  or.  other  rv.A]?\ 
farm  com.modities.  You  will  find  it  on 
page  A3873  of  the  Appendi.x  of  the 
Record.  Save  it,  because  it  will  come  in 
handy  in  the  future  when  '  h^  farm':''  s  are 
ridiculed  because  they  arl:  for  the  same 
treatment  that  any  indiMdual.  firm,  or 
corporation  is  entitled  to— in  fact,  must 
have  to  stay  in  business — and  that  is  at 
least  parity,  which  is  alwar^  If  s.<  th:\r.  cost 
of  production. 

Evidently  it  is  assumed  hat  the  farmer 
who  is  largely  an  individual  and  does  not 
seem  to  believe  in  organ. zaticn,  can  be 
satisfied  with  anything.  The  D-^rart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  about  a  m.cnth  a^^ 
was  all  set  to  make  a  drive  to  organize 


the  farmer.^  in  every  agricultural  county 
of  th  S:a'e.  without  using  the  exi-cma 
oreani/.;ions,  the  State  departments,  or 
th.e  c  ;:;■  :;■  -  'if  agriculture.  Their  intpn- 
ti.n  a'  ');;.•  'rr.e  was  to  start  in  the  dairy 
States,  and  Wisconsin  was  to  be  the  first 
State  on  the  list.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  a  two-way  pledge  was  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  every  farmer  was  to  be  asked 
to  sign  it.  Because  of  the  adverse  pub- 
licity that  this  propooal  received,  at  least 
the  loyalty  pledge  evidently  has  been 
dropped.  A  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  a  press  release  stated  that — 

There  is  no  Intention  of  asking  the  farmers 
to  sign  a  loyalty  pledge  to  the  United  Stales 

I  quote  further  from  that  statement : 

However,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  worketi  out  a  ter.tatlve  plan,  the  ofBOal 
declared,  ♦•hereby  Individual  farmers  will  be 
asked  to  $ign  a  pledge  agreeing  to  step  up 

their  prrdUctlcns 

SeconcI — 

There  1^  no  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment to  ask  farmers  to  sign  a  pUdae  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  though  this  may 
have  been  discussed  at  one  time 

I  do  know  that  a  ccuple  of  months  ago 
a  letter  did  go  out  from  the  Department 
to  their  men  in  every  county  which  had 
for  its  purpose  the  making  of  the  farmers 
more  inclined  to  go  along  with  the  for- 
eign policy  by  telling  them  by  word  of 
mouth  that  the  farmers  would  benefit 
greatly  because  of  the  demand  for  farm 
cummodities  across  the  ocean.  Mr. 
Wickard  admitted  to  the  entire  Wis- 
consin delegation  that  this  letter  had 
gone  out.  I  mention  these  things  simply 
to  shew  how  impossible  it  is  to  get  the 
farmers  Into  a  frame  of  mind  to  cooper- 
ate with  these  actions  by  a  department 
that  should  really  be  their  friend,  vividly 
before  them.  Maybe  the  farmers  will 
realize  what  I  have  said  for  many  years 
Is  true,  namely,  that  the  day  when  a 
farmer  could  class  himself  with  the  c?.p- 
italiots  and  continue  as  an  individual  is 
past.  If  you  can  expect  to  get  your  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  income,  you,  as 
farmers,  must  be  organized  as  every  other 
group  is  o'-gunized.  Not  until  you  do 
will  you  get  justice.  The  farmers'  share 
of  the  national  income  has  decreased 
each  year  until  in  1939  it  was  just  abnut 
8  percent,  including  all  the  Government 
subsidie.s  and  grants.  I  believe  it  will 
be  even  less  than  that  the  next  few  years 
of  so-called  prosperity.  Only  the  farm- 
ers themselves  can  change  this. 
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Magnesium:    Magic   Metal  of  t'le  Future 


EXTENSION   OF  RFM.MIX.S 
OF 

HG.N.  CHAHLES  f]  LEAVY 

OF    WASHTNGTC  .-; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£EMT.\TIVES 


if  on 


day,  August  18.  1941 


AP.TICLE   BY  KICH.M^D  L    NEUEERGER 

I 

?.:r     LFAVY.     Mr.    Speaker,    on    Au- 
gust  9,   Iljn.   Richard   L.   Neubcrscr,   of 
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Portland  Grog  .  wrote  f  n  interesting  and 
instinctive  artiele  which  appeared  in  the 
Progressive,  a  publicati  m  in  Oregon,  giv- 
ing a  brief  history  of  th','  unusual  progress 
that  has  been  made  at  the  State  College 
of  Washington  School  of  Mines,  cooper- 
ating with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  in  connection  vith  newly  di.'-cov- 
ered  processes  for  treating  magncsite  ore 
and  reducing  it  tc  magnesium  by  electro- 
thermic  methods. 
The  aiticle  follows: 
(From  the  PiGgtei>4.1ve  <f  August  9.  19411 
Magnesium:  Magic  Mftal  of  the  FurmiK 
(By  Richard  L    "^euberger) 

Probably  you  never  h  ive  heard  of  mag- 
nesium But  you  will  in  the  near  future. 
Light  metal  Is  In  high  demand  today  and 
magiies-lum  Is  30  percent  hghter  than  alumi- 
num While  the  ccuntrj  holds  parades  and 
drives  to  collect  old  po  s  and  kettlts  and 
other  aluminum  utensil ;.  a  little  group  of 
scientists  is  working  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  perfect  a  metal  which  may  supple- 
ment and  eventually  te  a  substitute  for 
aluminum 

It  Is  a  long  story  and   m  exciting  one. 

In  1937  A  E  Drucker.  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Collrge  School  of  Mines,  noticed 
that  Germany  was  mani.Iadi  nng  SO.COOOOO 
pounds  of  magr.e?lum  aiinually  This  cculd 
mean  only  one  thing— a  vast  military  air 
force.  In  America  little  magnesium  was  pro- 
duced It  was  made  frnn  salt  water  and  sea 
water  and  corroded  speedily 

At  Pullman,  site  of  W;u'^hington  State  Col- 
lege, a  remarkable  expc  iment  began  The 
experiment  was  financed  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. In  this  little  town  In  the  Palouse 
wheat  nllls.  technicians  and  scientists  con- 
structed a  pilot  plai.t  foi  the  manufacture  of 
magnesium  from  a  mineral  found  in  huge 
quantities  near  Spclcane  The  name  of  this 
mineral  Is  mugnesite  Cne  of  the  largest  de- 
posits on  earth  Is  in  Stev  'ns  County  of  Wash- 
ington, due  north  of  Spokane 

SOLVING  THE  ALUi  INVM  RIDDLE 

In  the  pilot  plant  at  Pi  Uman  Dean  Drucker 
and  H  A  Deorner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
began  experiments  and  t;sts  with  magncsite. 
Using  electricity,  the  bas  c  factor  in  all  light 
metals,  they  worked  c-'nselessly  At  last, 
only  2  weaks  ago.  they  announced  succc-s,s. 
After  a  long  test  run  the  pilot  plant  produced 
magnesium  of  high  t  uality,  magntsiuin 
which  does  not  corrode,  and  wiU  stand  the 
most  severe  conditions  a;id  strain 

This  magnesium  can  be  maniifactured  for 
10  cents  a  pound.  At  prc-ent  aluminum  ccsis 
about  14  cents  a  pound,  and  the  salt-brine 
Inferior  grade  of  magnesium  approximately 
18  cents 

This  Is  all  extremely  Mgnlflcant.  especially 
*lth  the  Nation  collect  ng  all  spare  alumi- 
num for  the  air  force.  At  present  aluminum 
is  manufactured  mainl '  from  bauxite  ore. 
This  is  obtained  largely  from  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  son  e  from  the  East  In- 
dies. It  must  be  bro  ight  to  the  United 
Stat'>s  In  ships  With  .he  present  shortage 
of  shipping,  many  of  t  lese  vessels  are  des- 
perately needed  for  tl^  e  sea  route  to  the 
British  Isles. 

"MAGIC    WFTAL    01     THE    rtTrCBE" 

The  Pullman  magnejitmi  process  Is  en- 
tirely within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
Mat«ilal  fiom  bt  yond  our  Ixirders  Is  not 
necessary  In  the  Pulliian  process  only  two 
ingredients  are  essential — magneslte  and 
electricity.  Magneslte  Is  found  In  huge 
quantities  In  Stevens  county,  and  88  miles 
away  is  the  greatest  single  source  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  world.  Giand  Coulee  Dam 

In  this  power  age  Gr  ind  Covilee  is  a  fabu- 
lous edifice  Each  of  ts  generators  wiU  be 
the  largest  electric  n  arhmery  ever  built, 
capable  of  producing  108,000  kilowatts  apiece. 


Today  Germany  holds  first  place  among 
the  nations  In  the  prodtictlcn  cf  magnesium. 
Scientists  In  this  country  believe  liiat  mi.g- 
nebium  has  been  a  factor  of  vital  importance 
in  the  air  armada  with  which  CSoerlng  has 
demolished  citie?  and  terrified  couutrios  as 
old  as  civilization  Congressman  Charles  11 
Leavy.  New  Dealer  from  Spokane,  calls  mag- 
nesium "the  magic  metal  of  the  future."  He 
believes  that  some  day  It  will  be  as  Important 
as  aluminum 

AFTER    THE    WAR    IS    ENDED 

Congres-sman  Leavt  also  p<-iiits  out  that 
the  Aluminum  Co  of  America,  which  held  a 
monopoly  of  light  metals  for  more  than  a 
generation,  has  tried  to  thwart  the  manufac- 
ture of  magnesium  and  the  development  on 
a  wide  scale  of  new  methods  of  producing 
aluminum  It  is  significant  that  If  mag- 
nesium becomes  an  essential  material  in  both 
civilian  and  military  life,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  Washin^on  will  merit 
most  of  the  credit. 

Along  with  the  magnesium  experiments  In 
Pullman,  work  has  been  advanced  on  the 
possibility  of  manufacturing  aluminum  from 
alunite  This  Is  a  cley-llke  substance  found 
in  considerable  abundance  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  A  process  has  been  developed  by 
which  high-grade  aluminum  can  be  extract- 
ed from  It.  using  electricity  as  the  basic 
reducing  factor 

The  Kalunite  Corporation  has  been  work- 
ing ou  this  idea  for  a  long  time.  If  it  ever 
Is  perfected.  America  can  manufacture  alu- 
minum with  materials  entirely  In  Its  own 
borders.  That  alunue  is  deposited  in  the 
hills  near  Bonneville  Dam  and  constitutes  an 
added  helpiul  circumstance 

One  can  only  hope  that  alter  the  war  is 
ended,  these  new  dl-scoverles  and  advances 
will  be  put  at  work  to  raise  living  standards 
and  Increase  the  comfort  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 


"We  Are  Satisfied'' 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENK!'-'-'^'- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mot: day.  August  18.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  FORTY  ROUNDS.  WRIT- 
TEN BV  CORP  w  w  v.^^•  felt 


M:  F'KIE^'T  .Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  T  include  an  editorial  written 
by  Corp.  W  W.  Van  Pelt,  for  a  camp 
paper.  Forty  Rounds,  published  at  Camp 
Jackson.  S.  C.i 
(From  Fnrty  Rounds.  Camp  Jnckscn.  S.  C.| 

OUT  OF  THE  FETING  TAN 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
our  outflt  has  clean  hands  in  respect  to  this 
"write  a  letter  to  ycur  Congressman"  activity 
about  which  so  much  is  being  said  and  done. 
However  while  we  so  smootiily  slide  out  from 
ui'.der  this  heavy  hand,  we  confess  that  we 
do  plenty  of  grumbling. 
Learning  to  live  under  military  rule  az^d 
I  discipline  without  a  civilian's  fall  share  cf 
personal  Ubcrtles  and  Individual  rights  has 
not  been  easy.  Collectively  we  growl  about 
chow,  drill,  uniforms,  fatigue  details,  and 
most  everything  that  forms  otir  life  here. 
We.  as  the  Southerners  say  it,  "kick  up  a 
storm"    about    U.e    labtr    ,~t:;k(;,    '.l.e    law- 


mekers,  the  Democrats  (or  Republicans)  and 
the  lack  of  some  of  our  favorite  funnus  in 
the  local  pap*>rs  In  short  wf  icn^.plhin  as 
much  as  would  ai  «rmles*  n.ai.  wi't.  a  !-.;de 
full  of  red  bugs  but  were  not  U.)  be  takii, 
seriously 

For  the  mobt  part,  it  is  rathci  evident  that 
It  Is  fun  be^mg  in  the  Army  m  t-omc  .'i.-pects 
Our  comfort,  entertainment  and  living  condi- 
tions have  increased  rapidly  siace  our  ii-.duc- 
tion  With  an  eflftclency  not  often  foui  d  ;i: 
such  laree-scale  operation-s  In  Kfi.e:al  »c 
like  our  noncvjtr.s.  r>speci  ou;  ixt-ci.  sm  offi- 
cers, and  think  most  highly  of  our  c<  inpany 
commanders  As  time  goe*  uii  we  fiud  i,ur- 
selves  di.scoverlng  that  our  r«ijiincntal  cum- 
mandei  is  more  than  Jutt  a  name,  and  thai 
we  get  quite  a  bang  out  of  .'>aiutlng  him  and 
re'r-civing  his  salute  In  retur* 

We  want  to  go  home.  :  <  \e-hi  c-.-  v,( 
want  to  go  back  and  work  l  r  Hidsi  objec- 
tives. tho!<e  plans  fir  the  lu'ure  for  winch 
we  have  spent  so  much  time  to  prej  .we  t  ur- 
seives  Ho  vever.  since  our  plans  aie  ha.seo 
on  the  proposition  that  the  American  way  oJ 
living  will  not  change,  we  have  a  sobfr  rfnli?- 
ation  of  the  dead  sertousr.»»K.«  of  our  n;:!-Finr, 
and  of  our  own  responsibility  Wf  are  In 
here  to  see  It  through 

Now  legislation  to  keep  us  In  tl-.c  Army 
will  undoubtedly  disturb  main  oi  u.'^  It 
will  pack  a  punch  of  the  kir.d  w.  cot  with 
our  first  induction  notice  Thete  will  be  the 
usual  ba.-racks  re\erberaMcn  but  it  will  soon 
pa.ss  It  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  we  knew 
all  the  time  we  would  be  In  the  .\rn3y  for 
the  "duration"  and  tha^  we  will  not  be  de- 
mobilized until  all  threats  to  the  life  we  left, 
the  life  to  which  we  will  return,  have  bom 
dissolved.  Under  these  circumstances  wl  art- 
satisfied.  I 
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National   Old-Age   Pension   Leg^islation 
Needed 


EXTENSION    CF   REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PlTTENGER 

■    !      Ml.NNiScIA 

IN   THE   llGVtZ   CF   RFPRESEKT.*.T1VES 


Mondch    Aucu^t  If:    1941 


Mr.  PlTTENGER  M.-  Speaker,  of 
paramount  importance  t(  Arr.cnca  ;s.  of 
course,  our  national-del*  r.'^t  pri^t'iam. 
because  every  American  w  l.o  has  given 
thought  andsi'J-i.v  :>  ^^  liu  C(  \<.  Aipments 
knows  that  •:  c  Ainiv  ar.d  tiic  Navy  and 
the  air  fcic-.--  <  f  t!.i>  country  sh.ouid  bf 
built  up  to  meet  any  ri-.n'.lrnre  wj-.ich  a 
foreign  aggressor  miph.t  inakp 

At  the  same  time  we  .shf.ild  net  and 
must  not  cverlowk  cur  donie.'-t.c  pioblems, 
and  there  are  many  of  thtm.  The  plight 
of  our  aged  people  should  challenge  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  Our  present 
social -security  legislation  is  whoily  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  sitiiation  Ihere 
should  be  enacted  a  national  cld-aer  pen- 
sion plan  which  will  prc\1dc  a  pen.^ion 
for  those  men  find  women  who  have  bren 
pioneers  in  the  work  of  bu  ''iiric  up  cur 
country  and  our  institutions  From  time 
to  time  I  have  called  to  the  Hieniicn  rf 
Congress  some  of  these  ca-t-  and  m  this 
morning's  mail  I  ri  ceiv-  a  linnther  letter 
which  prompts  mt  to  acain  p'-'int  out  the 
need  of  congressional  action 

I  have  a  letter  from  one  n{  my  aged 
constituents  who  tdl'^  me  t!.:.'  ahe  is  78 
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years  of  age  and  that  she  is  now  sick  and 
has  no  means  with  which  to  pay  doctor 
Wlls.    I  quote  from  her  letter: 

1,  for  one.  have  done  more  for  this  country 
than  many  ethers  have.  I  sent  four  boys  to 
the  Army  23  years  ago  All  served  In  the 
Marine  Corp'*  Some  of  them  married  when 
they  came  back,  and  now  have  families  to 
look  after  •  •  •  I  have  not  received 
any  support  from  the  boys,  and  I  can't  take 
any  more  from  them  because  they  have  slck- 
nesa  in  their  families,  too  I  don't  call  old- 
age  a.sslstance  a  pension  I  think  It  is  the 
Qovernment  s  place  to  look  after  the  aged 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  something  for  the 
little  time  I  have  to  live,  and  I  do  nDt  wish 
to  die  a  pauper 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  is  one  of  many 
which  I  have  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  district,  and  It  tells  its  oirn  story. 
In  my  opinion,  the  proper  ccmmiltee  of 
this  House  should  heed  the  requests  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  hear- 
ings should  be  held  and  favorable  action 
taken  so  that  a  person,  such  as  I  have 
described  above,  may  be  entitled  to  le- 
ceive  a  pension  payment  from  this  Gov- 
ernment. 


Longevity  Pay  for  Postal  Eiiiployees 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Auqust  18.  1941 

EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    DETROIT   FREE 
PRESS 


Definite  Profram  Shouli}  Be  Pot  Into 
Motion  at  Once  To  Correct  Physical 
Defects  of  Draftees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VI!lCi:>fIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF:ESENTATIVEi 


Monday.  August  18.  1941 


Mr.  OT3RIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
ffbm  the  Detroit  Free  Pi  ess  of  .August  15, 
1941.  on  the  subject  of  longevity  pay  for 
post-office  employees: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Press  of  Augu'^t  15.   19411 
As  We  See  It 

THEY    DESERVE  IT 

A  bill  has  pa.ssed  the  House  raising  the 
maximum  pay  tor  carriers  in  first-  a;;d  seccnd- 
cla^s  post  offlcej  frcm  $2  100  tc  12.200  st  The 
CI .d  of  10  years'  perv.ce  and  S2.300  at  thf  end 
of  15  years'  service  The  present  pay  srlied- 
ule  has  been  ui  effect  since  19'.;5  Compared 
with  pay  Increases  obtained  in  the  !a-t  16 
years  in  private  Industry,  these  prcpos:d  In- 
creases for  faithful  and  hard-work: ng  public 
servants  are  extremely  mcdtst 

Yet  the  Senate  Is  understood  tn  be  cai.s'd- 
erlng  trimming  the  proposrd  increases  to  $60 
a  ]rear  at  the  end  of  10  and  15  year*.  ITiat  Is 
cheap  business  for  a  body  that  addtd  liun- 
dTtd»  of  mlllicns  of  dollars  to  the  admin-.stra- 
tlon's  farm  subsidies  propcsal  tliLs  yenr  a:.d 
haa  Just  voted  to  override  Mr  Roosovelfs  vet.; 
qT  a  $125.000  000  pork-barrel  bill  fcr  "defense 
highways  " 

The  carriers  deserve  these  rases  The  tctal 
Involved  would  be  bet'Aeen  $16  000.000  and 
$20,000,000  a  year  -net  an  awerome  sum  whe.i 
you  consider  tbat  the  Governme'it  Is  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  cf  t277  a  second  fcr  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  sh  u'.d  adopt  the  House  bill  and 
put  the  pAv  rf  p.  st-ofBce  employees  more  In 
Une  wltli  the  r.sing  cost  of  living 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  under  date  of 
May  29.  I  di"=cu;-oecl  the  :ieed  for  correc- 
tive measures  being  put  in  force  imme- 
diately to  remedy  physical  disabilities  dis- 
covered during  exaininatvon  of  draftees 
In  our  selective-service  s'.'stem. 

In    a    communication    to    Br:';:     G-ti. 
Lewis  B  Kershty,  under  elate  of  May  19. 
j  I  said: 

i  It  would  seem  to  me  tha'  a  definite  pro- 
j  gram  should  pnu  must  be  undertaken  to  cor- 
j    rect  these  physical  shortccinlne.-  Juit  as  scon 

as  poss  b)t  It  IS  net  er.'ugh  tc  find  the 
i  trouble,  but  attemi)ts  should  certainly  be 
I  made  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
!  these  refused  n-.r',  That  procedure  would 
i  st-em  to  me  to  be  the  part  of  a  good  r.a'ional 
I    policy,   vital   to   our   contiiiued   prepar- dness 

progr.iri 

I  received  word  from  General  Hersh:  y 
in  person  and  by  letter  from  Caprain 
Keesling.  Jr.,  legislative  officer  cf  the  Se- 
lective Service  Sy.stem.  tD  the  effect  that 
they  were  greatly  concerned  about  the 
siluation  and  v^ert  givit.i,  car'  ful  cun.sid- 
cration  toward  the  end  of  developing  a 
satisfactory  and  workable  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  include  at  this  point  a 
splendid  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Unfit  For 
Service." 

[From    the    \Vaslu.".£;t!.:i    p..y^   cf    August    18. 
19411 

UNFIT    FOR    SEP.MCE 

It  is  an  Interesting  ar.c,  disturbing  com- 
mentary on  the  heal'h  cJ  the  Nation  that 
nearly  hilf  the  men  cxranined  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  arc  oeing  classified  as 
unfit  for  military  duty  Since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  men  are  m  the  early  tweutles, 
an  .^ge  at  which  the  human  organism  is  nor- 
mally mcst  efflcrnt  th.e  figures  susgest  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  handicaps  or 
chronic  deficiencies^  amiing  the  population  at 
large.  Thus  in  descnbine;  'he  s'ate  of  our 
national  health  as  "alaiming"  the  B:.ehr 
Ccmmissicn  en  Physical  Rohabliitatl'^n  is  not 
exiikgcraiing 

Of  course,  physica:  rtquirenients  for  active 
military  servict>  are  s'.iU  relatively  high,  but 
the  Army  shnw=  v.n  dl'~posi:ion  to  lower  them. 
In  the  light  of  th?  Baeh:  comniission's  re- 
port to  Fe-icral  Security  Adminlsirator 
McNutt,  therefore,  it  wi'l  be  necessary  to 
make  a  radical  revision  cf  estimates  of  cur 
reserves  of  manpower  as  regards  bo'h  mil- 
itary and  Industrial  service,  unless  some  na- 
tional prcgram  of  physical  r^hahilttaticn  Is 
att?r-,p*ed 

The  Baehr  commission  has  recniraended 
Just  such  a  prcgram  "in  all  the  Slates  and 
local  areas"  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administratirn  and  the  Se- 
lective Service  authoritlts  Local  medical. 
dental,  and  hospital  resources  would  be  mo- 
bilized for  the  purpose      Dr,  Baehr   and  his 


ccileaguis  point  out  that  such  a  program  will 
be  po.vsible.  however,  only  If  tiiiancfd  uud 
suppTjrted   by  congressional   apprcpriatlons 

V.'li'^tiiet  Congress  will  be  willii.g  to  make 
this  rather  considerable  addition  tc  the  tax 
burdf-n  \i  difUcult  to  say  Yet,  as  Mr  Mc- 
Nutt has  pointed  out  this  Is  one  form  of 
defense  spending  that  will  bring  great,  il 
intangible,  returns  long  after  the  war  has 
ended  In  any  event,  the  report  serves  tc 
point  the  tremendous  problem  of  public 
health  confronting  this  country  and  its  in- 
separable relationship  to  the  economic  prob- 
lem For  the  most  common  physical  causes 
for  which  draft  registrants  are  rejected — ex- 
cessive dental  carles,  orthopedic  weakness, 
pulmonary  and  heart  disorders — are  trace- 
able for  the  mcst  part  to  such  factors  as 
early  malcutritlon  or  infections  from  control- 
lable dlse$£es 


Closer  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  P.\ULW  SHAFER 

IN  Tilt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


r 


onday.  August  18.  1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan  M: 
Speaker,  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  today  hop-ng  and  pray- 
ing that  President  Roosevelt  was  right 
when  he  told  newspaperm.en  on  his  re- 
turn to  Washington  Sunday  that  the 
United  States  is  no  closer  to  actual  par- 
ticipation in  war  as  the  result  of  the 
recent  Anglo-American  declaration. 

A  study  of  the  declaration  makes  it 
difficult  for  many  to  understand  how  the 
Pn.skijrit  can  justify  such  a  statement 
Certainly  the  defense  phase  of  our  arma- 
ment and  mobilization  program  was  defi- 
nitely terminated  the  moment  the  dec- 
laration was  signed.  The  language  of 
the  declaration  immediately  changed 
this  Nation's  previous  defensive  relations 
into  an  all-cut  offensive  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  The  war  aims  cf  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
jointly  defined  in  the  declaration,  includ- 
ing the  restoration  of  territories  taken  by 
the  aggressor  nations,  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  essential  raw  materials, 
freedom  of  the  seas,  social  security,  and 
a  stable  peace  economy  throughout  the 
world. 

Then,  most  significant,  is  the  declara- 
tion that  Nazi  tyranny  must  be  destroyed. 
Pro-war  spokesmen  have  of^en  said  this, 
but  it  is  now  said  jointly  and  ofaclally  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Anglo-American  alliance,  pro- 
nounced in  the  declaration,  states  that 
aggressor  nations  must  be  disarmed  as 
a  prerequisite  to  peace.  The  only  way  to 
disarm  the  aggressor  nations  is  to  do  it 
with  a  superior  force.  President  Roose- 
velt. iD  signing  the  Anglo-American 
agreement,  pledged  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  in  disarming  the  ag- 
gressor nations — and  to  do  so  immedi- 
ately. The  manner  in  which  thi.s  i?  to  be 
acconipli.shed.  the  cost,  and  the  military' 
implications  are  obvious. 
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Replies  to  Questionnaire  on  Participation 
by  United  States  in  [ht  European  War 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF    OKI  .  HOMA 

IN  THE  HOr^E  OF  1  iEPRESENTAl  IVES 


Monday.  August  IS    1141 

LETTERS   BY   IRN    FIR-lOl-El-    RILEY   AND 
HdN     A     G     C     BIEI-.ER 

Mr.  DISNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extena  rry  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  includf  thp  fu  lowing  letters  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  FU  tchei  Riley,  judge  of  the 
Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  and  Hon.  A. 
G.  C.  Bierer.  a  furntr  menibii  of  that 
coui t : 

SuPKFMr  CorF.T  OF  Ok:  AiK  M.«, 

August  13.  1941. 
Bon.  Stf^hfn  .^    ^^Y 

Conjrrr'<>  ••:<.■■:  a'  L''Qe. 

Hrr.'-c   '*  Ri  v-r$cntatix'es, 

V:a!ih\ngton.  D  C. 

My  De.\r  Congbessaan:  Your  letter  and 
enclosed  ballot  ccncerr  ing  the  war  situation 
reached  me  at  the  6ti  te  capitol  on  yester- 
day, its  having  be«n  mailed  to  my  home  at 
Lawton  and  delayed  I  am  this  day  marking, 
signing,  and  transmitting  my  ballot  I  hope 
It  will  serve  your  pu  pose  The  ballot  as 
marked  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  those  In  and  around  my  oflBce  In  con- 
sidering this  question,  it  Is  contemplated  thr.t 
the  Issue  Is  whetl^.tr  th  ;  United  States  should 
Immediately  enter  the  war,  and  as  you  may 
observe,  tlie  vote  Is  negative  All  agree  that 
preparedness  Is  imperstlve  By  it  the  ulti- 
mate arbiter  In  dispi  tes  between  nations 
may  be  avoided. 

On  the  laf^t  occasion  when  this  issue  arose, 
so  to  speak,  we  got  the  cart  Ijefore  the  horse. 
In  fact,  we  did  not  get  i  luch  horse:  for.  if  ycu 
will  pardon  the  persoi  al  reference.  I  never 
saw  a  75-millimeter  field  piece  until  2  weeks 
before  1  went  to  the  rront.  While  there  I 
never  saw  any  aircraft  of  the  Dialled  States 
Army.  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps. 

While  now  France  hai;  fallen.  It  Is  thought 
France  was  of  a  mind  to  stop  Hitler  when  he 
made  his  first  muve  Into  the  Ruhr.  England, 
under  Chamberlain's  appeasement  program, 
procrastinated  And  H'hlle  procrastination 
has  been  said  to  be  the  thief  of  time,  It  Is  not 
BO  In  event  time  Is  wll  employed  It  was 
critically  said  by  the  Germans  that  England 
would  fight,  but  only  to  the  last  drop  cf  the 
Frenchman's  blood  Tils  was  not  so.  Eng- 
land fights  manfully  In  extremis. 

We  all  favor  assistai.ce  to  England  under 
the  Lend  Lease  Act  fud  If  to  preserve  this 
democracy  that  issue  must  be  won  again  on 
the  field  of  battle  I  fo-  one  favor  It  and  am 
ready,  able  and  willing  to  serve  in  the  armed 
forces,  trusting  and  praylnz  tliat  fruits  of 
victory  shall  net  again  be  loft  diplomatically 
or  politically  If  :t  be  necesstry  to  the  issue 
not  only  to  contribut .'  material  thiucs  but 
also  our  lives,  this  we  are  willing  to  do  To 
do  this  we  pledge  our  sacred  honor. 

Withal,  patience  wl  .h  determination  ap- 
plied may  achieve  the  Isstie  well  stated  by  the 
Immortal  Woodrow  Wilson,  so  that  this  time 
armed  conflict  en  th;  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  m.i ;  be  avoided  If  in  the 
unfoldment  of  th*^  drmia,  war  may  cot  be 
avoided.  It  may  as  wi  11  be  declared  on  the 
morrcv.- 

Sincerely. 

PLrXHER  RlLET,  JUStiC*. 


CifTHP,;E     C^k:  A      .Aui.u-:    J..',    li-ii. 
Hen     St!  (  hln    a     l"'\ 
Member  of  Con^eaa, 

House  Office  Butldtrtg, 

Wasninpton.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  1  am  In  receipt  of  ycur  ballot 
card  calling  for  a  vote  on  whether  the  United 
States  should  enter  the  war  cr  stay  out  of 
the  wa. .  with  your  circular  letter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter 

Neither  I  no'  anybcdy  can  vote  li  telMgently 
for  either  alternative  put  Id  that  absurdly 
unfair  manner  Of  course,  anybody  In  h.s 
right  mind  would  rather  stay  out  of  the  war 
than  enter  it.  If  that  can  be  dene  ccnsistently 
with  national  honor.  Integrity,  and  safety, 
but  those  who  purpoit  to  believe  In  a  pro- 
gram of  peace  at  any  price  ar.d  expect  to 
meet  the  present  situation  b>  emulating  the 
ostrich  who  sticketh  his  hetd  in  the  sand, 
exposeih  his  rear  and  deemeth  hlmtell  secuie. 
are,  In  my  opinion,  very  cadly  misguided. 
Assuming  that  the  United  States  could, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  stay  cut 
of  the  war,  it  would  be  very  unwb-e  tc  do  so 
at  the  cost  of  living  in  a  world  dominated 
by  Nazi  tyranny  and  brutality,  and  fUIed  with 
the  brigandage  and  piracy  of  unrestrained 
brute  force  That  prospect  is  not  attractive 
to  many  Americans.  This  Nation  must  and 
will  proceed  with  all  its  capacity  tc  place 
Itself  In  a  state  of  preparedness  for  the  de- 
fense of  Its  territory  and  lt.=  principles  and 
an  absolutely  essential  part  of  that  defense 
Ifi  to  give  primarily  to  Great  Britain  and 
secondarily  to  the  other  nations  resisting  ag- 
gression, absolutely  all  of  the  help  of  ^».hich 
we  are  capable,  at  the  sam.e  time  bringing 
our  own  military  force  ano  domestic  econ- 
omy to  war  strength  ready  for  lull,  active 
participation  in  the  war  If  that  must  be. 
and  every  thinking  American  knows  that  the 
course  of  events  may  compel  our  entrance 
into  the  war  at  any  time 
Yours  very  truly. 
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C    liiiT.rR    Jr. 


Let  Us  Have  Peace 


EXTENSION   OF  F^.EMARKS 


HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

f-F    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOU.-E   OF   REPRESENT ■\TI\"ES 


Monday,  Auyu.>t  IS.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY     HON     KNTTT    HILL. 
OF  \VA.SHLNGTCN 


M:  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  dehvered  over  the  radio  last 
Saturday  night: 

Fellow  Americans.  1  come  to  you  tonight  as 
an  advocate  of  pence.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  1  am  practical  as  well  as  Idealistic  In 
this  matter  I  was  charged  the  other  day, 
after  my  speech  on  the  floor  cf  the  House, 
with  being  a  visionary,  a  dreamer,  a  man  with 
too  much  faith  In  human  nature  My  good 
friends,  the  greatest  visionary  of  all  time, 
the  Great  Master,  was  the  most  practical  of 
men.  If  His  way  cf  life  was  practiced 
throughout  the  world  today  there  could  be 
no  war  His  method  of  overcoming  evil  pre- 
vailed In  His  day  It  will  prevail  today  and 
through  all  tom.orrows  It  was  not  using 
force  against  force  It  was  us:ng  the  simple 
formula  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  In  spite 
of  all  the  wars  cf  the  past  19  centuries,  only 


because  of  His  inethort  hn«  the  world  mad* 
the  prtgrcs:-  itist  it  lint  in  i.iv;l;ij.;tioii  And 
shall  we  abandc>ii  it  now  Ui  the  face  of  the 
worst  crisis  in  tlie  worlds  history  and  whc^lly 
adopt  Its  antithesis — force  ai.d  •».!!-  Ci>d 
forbid  We  will  not — we  caui  ot  wt  siinp^y 
cannot  The  forces  of  evil  may  fcr  dtcudts 
to  come  ccntli  ue  nt  pciociu  irter\als  to 
pour  their  vials  t't  \v:^iiri  v.]-:  i  htlpU'ti-  men, 
women,  and  chUdren,  causing  misery  pov- 
erty, and  suffering  where  tture  should  be 
gladness,  plenty,  and  i.  t  te:  rici  t  But, 
eventually  the  sunshme  ul  peHct-  \>  ;i!  pre- 
vail and  the  latherhood  of  Ci^  d  i  :.d  t.he 
brotherhood  cf  man  will  beccmc  a  reality. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  world  crented  by 
a  kind  and  wis(  and  cmnlpotjent  Providence. 
It  Is  my  honest  conviction,  and  1  firmly 
maintain  that  the  construtive  K  ret  -  ol  the 
world  are  far  superior  tr  a;iQ  v,:.l  ci  lujtier 
the  destructive  fortes  Ti.e  ai^.eit  wcrld 
had  Its  .Mcxhv.C'T  t!.t'  CjK'  The  meclicvel 
world  l:a>i  I's  t  .ti -siir  li.i  n. oer:':  wcrld 
had  Its  Na}xli'oii  Bot  w.'urc  bt  they'? 
Where  are  the>'?  Thi  ir  nn  jiiorv  lives  only 
to  be  despised  i.nd  sliunned  Tooft\  we  huxe 
Hitler.  But  he  will  f.ko,— vry  ;-  ■en — ^it  the 
way  of  his  prfcieof's-s  !^  Tiie  p«'!iwi.ys  ef 
peace  ore  mort  pregimi.t  w:th  p.^wrr  more 
vital  With  strength,  mi  re  ;;i.bued  with  per- 
manency  than  all   the   wa^M^g  o;    wHr 

You  are  all  famiiiar  wtli  thi  st^:-,  of  the 
contest  between  the  wild  wind  ai.d  snuiing 
sun  tn  an  attempt  to  c.  n.pt  1  the  travtltr  to 
shed  his  cloak  The  nion  tunously  il.f  wind 
lashed  at  him  tlie  elisor  the  traveler  wrupped 
his  cloak  about  hini  wh.lt  the  warm  >-miie 
I  f  •:)e  '  ;!.  '->'  :.  mnde  liit  trh\*-.er  itmc  nG  h;s 
'- .  k  a:  c.  r<:::\  it  .  :.  his  arm  Tnt-  wrath 
and  fury  ol  tht  siorin  brii.kis  ci.iy  wrtckage 
and  destruction  It  i*-  oi.h  when  thi  siuira 
has  abated  thet  Motlier  Neture  en:.  a^-ui:i 
heal  the  gaping  W(  uuds  thnt  smr  the  btau- 
tlful  landscape  When  uld  Neptui.t  ^.j  ei.s  up 
the  sluices  of  the  heavei..'-  tc  pou:  t-  irt-nts 
Into  our  Potomacs  and  ■  ur  Miss-istipp:;-  ter- 
rible dei^truetion  and  dtvf;st«t  ion  fOili.  w  in 
their  wake  Or.y  when  the  flpue  waiub  re- 
cede can  Nature,  with  the  help  c:  he:  allv, 
man.  repair  the  damage  done  ai.ri  h^'hii.  siait 
the  march  of  ^.lroKres^  townrd  t!:e  icc.  very 
and  upbuilding  of  the  wi».'-t«  d  ceo:. tr\  side 
So  with  war;  net  until  the  li.ticd  aoci  fuiy 
and  carnage  of  the  batUefit  ld.~  h:e  !.  rever  a 
thing  of  the  patt  cnn  we  star:  .  ur  i;i.i:(h  of 
progress  toward  a  better  h:,d  fa  rer  v.ui;d  in 
wlilch  to  live  This  1<-  cor.ct  dt*a  e\eu  h\  th-jse 
who  now  cppos*'  pits<  :  •  ;  rh(«r  :,ek:oi,Mtions. 
The  issue  then  Is:  Wheii  ,5  li:-  :ii  ^t  t.c. .  p- 
table  time  to  press  for  peace?  Le-  u-  b«  prac- 
tical Let  us  dlspassJouatcly  and  uihgtntiy 
study  the  pagef  of  history  D.  ;  ever  In  all 
history  a  vlctrirlous  armv  and  nfitlon  show 
magnanimity  or  give  concessions  to  the  van- 
quished— or  did  It  rnther  dictate  terms  cf 
peace  that  were  m.erely  ^erm.'^  for  a  future 
war?  No:  with  but  one  exception— when 
Grant  told  Lee  tc  £r  in  ppacTf  and  esve  the 
boys  In  gray  tfieir  horse^  and  eui..^  That 
resulted  In  a  la;  tine  penre  ar.d  a  ut.ited  pe*  - 
pie 

But  as  to  wo'ld  wars  let  \is  or,:y  nvcrt  to 
World  War  No  1.  The  con.jiletely  victorious 
Allies  imposed  impossible  p.art  term-  en 
a  conquered  if>f  ClemerT-eHu  urid  LI'  yd 
George  completely  cutwiv.ed  Wiib.n  e.i.d 
scuttled  his  B]>lendid  14  ;)C  r:*'  :,'w  ad- 
vanced again  In  an  8-p'  ;:.*  p^u  ;arn  Th.ur'-- 
day  by  Roosevolt  and  Church;;i  Ver-r<.;;es 
was  the  basis  fcr  Hitlerlsm.  nnd  the  duplicl'y 
of  both  France  and  England  during  the  ftil- 
lowing  decade  was  the  beginning  of  World 
War  No.  2  The  war-torn  and  war-weary 
wcrld  was  ready  for  a  real  peace  ihfn  Had 
we  net  participated  In  that  first  war  th^re 
would  have  be<n  no  vlctcrlotis  Allies  tc  dic- 
tate impossible  terms,  grab  unlimited  terri- 
tory, and  repuCiate  both  their  d'bts  aj:d  ob- 
iteattons  of  friendship  for  "  ,e  United  Str.tes. 
Neither  would  there  Y  \f  been  a  ^.ct'y:lcus 
I    Germany    to    dictate    eu'ia:;y    ohj'.ctic.'iabie 
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t«-rnis  of  pf-aro   vl.yh   Inevitably  ler\d   to  fu- 
ture «Mr=      The  ..•  t;iPr-hip  of  the  British  Em- 
pin.-    : -day     is     Vi.r    tanie — unciimpromisiri?, 
t^lfut.fi-s.  and  f.utr.cratic      I  reeret  it.  but  I 
do   nr'..   I   caiiTot,   tru-t    the   British   leader- 
ship todav  an\  nvre  than  I  did   In   1918      It 
IS  the  *.im!.'  ucn.ini'eruik;  leadership  that  now 
B*>ndt    us   an   uit;matum   to  declare   war   and 
eend  our  b^y*  acm-,^  or  they  wlU  n-.ake  a  sepa- 
rate ;    .ire  with  H:t:er      One  can  fully  under- 
iian  1  tlus  of  a  British  leadership  which  Join-; 
hr.nd-    with    one    dictator.    Stalin,    and    hl5 
de-pic.ibie  communism  to  fi^nt  another  ri:c- 
tat«.r.     Hitler,     and     his     equ.illy     despicable 
nazi-l.-m      Our   purpose   sht  uid    be.   our   aim 
must  be,  to  cn:-J    communism.  fa.';ci«m.  and 
nazl-lsm— to    dethrone    the    three    dictators 
who    in'^t'.trate    and    promote    these     'isms" — 
Stalin.   Mu.ssolir.i,   and    Hitler      We  can    best 
do  this  by  staym.-  cut  of  the  affriiy    build  up 
our    own    national    and    henit.'pherlc    defense 
so  that  by   cur   power   and   wealth  and   neu- 
trainv    we   can    compel    a   Just    and    last.ni^ 
peace      Hitler  and  Stalm.   like  the   KllKenny 
cats,  are  destroying  each  other — and  Lord  Gcd 
hasten    their    demlic      The    peoples    ol    Eu- 
rope—yes.  the  comm.on  peopl^  of  Japan   It- 
self— are  ready  and  anxious  for  peace      In  my 
own    pathetic    little  ancestral   country.   Nor- 
way, the  people  are  revcltin;?  a(;ainst  Hlticr- 
lum      The    mac  man   of   Europe    Is    rldini;    for 
a-  fall      He    mu?t    know    it.    and    should    be 
ready  to  negotiate  on  terms  acceptable  to  the 
British   people      In   any  case,  we  will   be   tar 
moie  effective  In  inslstin?  on  Jiist  and  last- 
ing peace  terms  If  we  keep  ourselves  out  of 
active  participation 

Let  President  Ro.->sevelt  c'sm.l.ss  his  war- 
like advisers  like  Stimscn  and  Knox  and 
Mar.shall  and  Join  with  Pope  Plus  in  urging  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  calling  a  peace  parley 
which  would  have  for  its  purpose  justice  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  No.  ray  good  friends 
I  am  not  a  Catholic  I  am  a  Mason  But  I 
am  nracricnl  enfugh  to  realize  that  Pope  Pius 
Is  s'incore  and  will  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence with  the  Catholic  peoples  throughcut 
the  world  As  for  President  Roosevelt,  he 
ftlU  has  the  polden  opportunity  of  leaving  a 
name  and  a  herltasre  to  posterity  wherein  his 
name  will  He  inscribed  In  letter"  of  living  light 
on  the  scrcill  of  history  by  using  his  exalted 
position  and  splendid  talents  In  promotinij  a 
lasting  peace  which  will  make  way  for  a  rtal 
democracy  throughout  the  wor'd.  not  by 
force,  but  by  example  and  persuasion  Gcd 
grant  him  the  vision,  the  wl'dcm.  and  the 
courat;e  to  do  this  one  great  act  to  crcvn  h.s 
career  May  a  kind  Providence  so  guide  the 
Amcrlcf^n  pecple  thr.t  they  may  assist  hini 
tn  this  worth-while  task 

"AMERICA  rinsT 
"Net    merely    In    matters    material,    but    In 
thlncs  of  the  spirit. 

"N't  merely  In  science.  Inventions,  motors. 
and  skyscrapers,  'lUt  also  In  ideals.  principle.s. 
chi'iracter 

"N  -t  m.erelv  In  the  cnim  assertion  of  rights. 
but   in  the   clad  assumption  of  duties. 

'•Nv.t  flaunting  her  streneth  as  a  aiant  out 
bendmc  in  h'-;pfvi:nes-  ever  a  sick  and 
wounded  world  like  a  good  Samaritan 

"N  n  In  splendid  isolation,  but  in  c  uriige- 
cus   cooprn.ticn    (for  world   peace). 

"N.n  m  pildo.  arrogance,  r.nd  disdain  of 
other  races  and  peoples,  but  In  sympathy. 
love,   and    undtrstrmding 

"N'^t  Iri  tre.Tdmc  acnm  the  (id.  worn.  bkK)dy 
pathway  which  end^  mevitnbly  In  chaos  and 
dlsr.ster.  tut  ;n  blazing  a  new  trail,  alon^ 
which,  plensp  G  d  oth.er  na.icns  will  follcw. 
Into  the  New  Joru^aiem  where  war?  shall  be 
no  mere. 

"Seme  day  some  nation  must  take  that 
path — un'.f*s  we  are  to  lapse  once  again  into 
uttf^r  barban.  m — nnd  that  honor  I  covet  for 
my   beloved   America. 

"And  so.  m  th:n  spirit  and  with  these 
hopes.  1  say  w.th  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
'America  ar?t.  " — B.shcp  G.  Ashton  Oldham. 


American  Way  of  Life  Disappears — 
National  SociaHsm  and  Commucism 
Substituted 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF    .MASSACHJSErrS 

IN  TT!E  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Aiicust  IZ,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ipave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  fcllcwmg  article  by 
Samuel  Growth er: 

THE      OT.TLOOK — FREE      ENTZRPRISE       IN       L-NITED 
1  STATES    SEEN    GIVING    WAY    TO    SOCIAL    RF'.OLC- 

I  TTON  Cy  CON^nSO'-LFD  rCONC:iY 

I    (Bv  Samuel  Crowther,  economist  and  author) 
I        Calvin  Coclldgp,  discussing  taxes.   ■  r.  "e   re- 
i    marked   that  a  dollar  primarily   belonged  to 
i    the  man  who  earned  it      Thus  with  exquisite 
I    simplicity  he  defined  free  enterprise      For,  If, 
a  dJlLir  does  not  primarily  bc'.c:  g  tc  the  man 
who  earns  It.  enterprise  cannot  be  free.     To- 
day the  Federal   Gcvernment   asserts  a  prior 
right  to  every  earned  dollar,  ar-.d  In  addition 
the  labcr  unions,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  establish   the  chcck-ofl.  claim   a  right  to 
share  In  every  wage-earner's  dolLir. 

And  It  has  come  about  that,  while  we  keep 
the  nnmer.clatuie  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  actually  that  way  of  life  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared. In  its  place  has  been  substituted 
a  nev.-  kind  of  economy  -  hich  no  one  fully 
understands  but  which  wcu;d  be  a  controlled 
economy  of  a  type  somewhere  between  na- 
tional socialism  and  communism  If  anyone 
had  the  kncwlerige  and  the  pr-wer  to  manage 
the  controls 

We  have  had  a  social  revolutio-  which 
d>£fers  from  the  foreign  revolutions  only  In 
that  no  one  knows  how  It  gr  t  here  or  what 
It  is.  but  It  is  Just  as  much  a  revolution  as 
♦■hough  it  had  been  brought  about  by  men 
wearing  blrck  shirtc  or  bruv  n  -hlrts  or  v.-lld 
whiskers.  Our  revolution  arrived  gradually. 
without  flags  or  oarade  It  has  been  eSected 
by  men,  who  wifuld  n^t  or  could  net  think 
through  the  m.e^vure-  which  they  advocated 
only  to  meet  tonipcraiy  situations. 

The  process  continues      F  t  ;n-t.i:.rt\  today 
certain    businessmen    In    the    O     P     M.    aie 
talking   astronomical   figures   of  all -cut   pro- 
duction without  ever  a  thought  that  if  arma- 
mi'nt    pri-ducti -n    entirely    d.splaccs    civilian 
production    c-ir    wliolo    economic    structure 
I    wiil  f.i!;.  unl'.ss  at   the  same   time  a  system 
'    of  pure  comm.unlsm  be  intrf^^duccd — and  made 
to  work     It  may  be  noted  th.a.  whatever  the 
'    virtues  or  the  vices  of  pure   communism,  no 
one  has  ever  found  a  w.iy  of  mal-:ing  it  work. 
The  Ru-sians.   ;,lthouBh   thev  talked  a  great 
deal  about  ccmraur.i-m,.  never  got  around  to 
,    tr-jin^  It. 

Let  u.~  spe  where  our  country  now  stands. 
Let  us  call  things  by  their  right  names: 

(1)  M.  ney  is  en  it-  -Aay  to  being  destroyed 
as  a  medium  of  txchanee  and  has  been  prac- 
tically destroyed  as  a  stcrnge  of  value.  It  la 
ncjw  rofr-.  !v  a  menns  by  wi.ich  the  Govern- 
i  ment  ccnim.indeers  gccrls  and  services.  The 
'  banking  system,  revoiv.i.g  a::  ut  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  has  c- c  me  merely  a 
bookkeeping  utility  for  converting  govern- 
mental promises  to  p.-iy  into 'tank  deposit 
and  hand  money.  Bank  depLS.t>  have 
changed  their  character.  Th^y  are  no  longer 
representing  a  section  of  the  process  of  ex- 


changing goods  and  services  for  other  goods 
and  services  but  are  Inert  masses  represent- 
ing unpaid  governmental  obligations.  The 
banking  system  Is  thus  nOsJonger  a  division 
of  private  enterprise  but  a  governmental  con- 
venience (Operating  In-slde  the  shell  of  private 
banking. 

(2)  Tho  function  of  money  has  changed 
without  ehanglng  the  nomenclature,  and 
hence  the  nature  of  Institutions  which  de- 
pend on  naoniy  as  an  expression  of  value  has 
changed— hut  without  a  change  in  nomen- 
clature. That  Is.  the  purchasing  po*er  of 
the  assets  of  life-insurance  companies,  sav- 
ings funci.  building  societies,  and  the  like, 
depenas  not  on  private  economic  activity  but 
upon  the  amount  of  money  which  the  Gov- 
ernment ehooses  to  issue  Thus  a  factor  ol 
unknown  p3wer  has  been  Introduced  Into 
every  Investment — which  means  that  ulti- 
mate, managerial  discretion  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government  and  that  private 
management  In  the  Investment  field  if  lim- 
ited to  an  area  of  glorified  bookkeeping 

(3)  Since  money  Is  now  a  governmental 
commandeering  utility— the  Government  just 
Issues  tickets  for  the  goods  and  services  It 
r.eeds — it  follows  that  private  enterprise 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  pio- 
duction  und  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
has  ceased  to  exist  In  other  than  form.  For  a 
producing  mechanism  which  must  earn 
money  cannot  survive  as  against  a  system 
which   fof  the  time  being,  can  issue  money 

Some  off  these  changes  have  been  brought 
about  to  meet  emergencleo — war  or  other- 
wise— on  the  ground  that  the  Government 
must  talte  charge  when  big  things  need 
quickly  tc  be  done.  This  Is  another  way  of 
saying  th|at  politicians  unskilled  In  manage- 
ment are  Inherently  the  best  production  man- 
agers. That  may  be  true.  But  It  has  never 
been  detaonstrated. 


emor 


Po-!v-Barre!  Le5;is!ation  Versus  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  Project 


EITTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

I  or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 


Monday.  August  18.  1941 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  twenties  I  made  numerous  speeches 
in  the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honcr  to  represent  in  Congress  favor- 
i  ?  the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St  Lawtence  seaway.  At  that  time  this 
development  had  very  nearly  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  residents  of  that 
congressional  district.  Indeed,  the  Fed- 
eral Gofernment  contributed  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  harbor  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  largely 
in  ccnttmplation  of  this  proposed  deep- 
sea  Icne.  The  pecple  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
roe forsned  a  port  district  and,  by  their 
own  voOe,  taxed  themselves  £0  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  harbor. 

The  project  at  that  time  was  consid- 
ered almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  an 
outlet  J)  the  sea.  with  better  and  more 
reasonable  transportation  for  that  land- 
locked territory  surrouLdinir  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  was  not  t!ien  thci;?ht  of  as  a 
national-defense  adjunct 

This  has  not  been  a  partisan  proposal. 
It  bas  had  the  endorsement  cf  all  Presl- 
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dents  fr-^m  Tift  t'-^  Rcdsevelt  and  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  political  category. 

IDuring  the  present  session  of  Congress 
the  Rivers  and  Haibo;s  Committee  has 
held  extensive  hearing;  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  proceeciing  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  development  at  this  particular 
time.  The  national- doff nse  aspect  has 
been  advanced  bv  the  administration, 
the  O  P  M.,  and  those  primarily  charged 
with  the  job  cf  furnishing  the  materials 
for  our  national  defense.  A  rrajority  of 
the  members  of  tlie  R  vers  and  Harbors 
Committee  favored  the  prelect  and,  in- 
deeu.  it  seemed  a  certninty  that  consid- 
eration and  a  vote  woild  be  had  by  the 
House  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Now  the  President  has  directed  that 
this  project  be  tied  up  with  the  Florida 
ship  canai.  the  Tombigbce  Rnvr  proposi- 
tion, as  well  as  many  other  projects 
throughout  the  United  States,  many  of 
which  are  of  most  doubtful  validity.  We 
should  be  thankful  that  Pas.'-amaquoddy 
Bay  has  not  as  yet  been  included.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  President  will  not  add  that 
monstrosity  to  the  bill. 

In  short,  a  genuine,  old-fashioned  po- 
litical pork-barrel  rivers  and  haibors 
bill  has  been  prepared,  and.  in  accordance 
With  Presidential  direction,  an  effort  will 
be  mad^.  to  railroad  it  through  Congress — 
the  good  project*  carrying  the  unsound 
ones. 

I  have  rcbclloci  af;ainst  pork-barrel  leg- 
islation and  have  taken  the  position  that 
at  this  particular  time  nonessential — 
even  thou,Th  desirable — expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  elimi- 
nated. We  are  all-out  for  national  de- 
fense. Wp  have  a  national  debt  of  $50,- 
000.000,000  now,  in  addition  to  several 
billions  cf  contingent  liability.  If  wc 
continue  the  present  rate  of  spending 
the  national  debt  within  the  next  year 
will  be  $100.000  000.000.  The  Congress 
has  already  appropriated  $7,000,000,000 
under  the  lease-lend  law.  and  within  the 
next  60  days  the  President  will  ask  for 
an  additional  lend-lease  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000,000.  We  are  told  that  much 
of  thi.s  la.=t  appropriation  will  go  to  assist 
Russia  and  China.  Just  the  other  day 
the  H:iu?e  pa.ssed  a  bill  carrying  $3,000,- 
COO.OOO  in  new  taxes.  Note  that  is  less 
than  one-half  the  first  $7,000,000,000 
lend-lease  appropriation.  There  must  be 
a  stop  somewhere  and  the  best  place  to 
begin  is  with  usele.ss  pork-barrel  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaktr.  pursuant  to  the  permis- 
sion given  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rloord  I  include  an  editorial  from 
tho  Adrian  iMich.)  Telegram  cf  August 
IG  This  paper  has  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate cf  the  St.  Lawrence  deep-water  proj- 
ect, and  the  view?  expre.'^sed  in  the  edi- 
torial are  in  the  main  my  views  regardin:? 
this  project  at  this  time.  The  editorial 
Is  as  follows: 

(From     the     Adrian     (Mich  )     Telegram     cf 
August  16,    1P41) 

MOHE  PORK 

Congressmen  who  like  perk — the  kind  pre- 
eented  by  large  expenditures  of  public  funds 
In  their  districts— grnerally  find  a  chance  to 
get  It  In  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  The 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House 
l8  on  the  way  this  session  to  settlpg  a  new 
record.     Hearings  on  this  year's  bill  have  not 


been  finished  yet  and  probably  won  t  be  for 
another  month,  but  up  to  last  Friday  the 
commntee  had  approved  $281  000.00<i  woith 
of  projects.  Thtn  it  decided  to  include  iu 
the  bili  the  St  Lawrence  seaway,  estimated 
to  cost  two  hundred  and  eighty-flve  mil- 
lions—  and  then  the  Flo.iofi  ship  canal  at  an 
estim.ated  cost  of  one  hundied  and  sxty  mil- 
lions It  is  predicted  that  the  bills  final 
total  will  be  close  to  a  billion  dollars 

The  committees  action  in  including  the 
6t  Lawrence  sea\,ay  project  in  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  is  regrettable  That 
It  was  voted  in  alon  ■  with  the  controversial 
Florida  ship  canal  Is  still  more  unfortunate. 
The  .  eaway  Is  encountering  tough  enough 
opposition  as  it  i..  But  when  It  Is  put  in 
company  with  such  brain  children  ol  the 
blind  spenders  as  the  Florida  ship  canal — 
twice  exposed  and  defeated  in  the  Senate, 
thanks  to  MlchiKan"B  Senator  Vandendekc— it 
is  too  much  11  the  beaway  cannot  win  ap- 
proval on  Its  own  merits,  but  has  to  get 
through  Conpress  by  coming  up  lor  consider- 
ation with  Indefensible  pork-barrel  proposals 
and  draw  votes  through  logrolling,  then  It 
better  be  defeated 

Representative  Mansfield,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee, 
said  lart  Wedne^d8y  that  President  Roose- 
velt wanted  the  seaway  Included  in  the 
omrlbus  bill  He  added  that  he  had  a  letter 
to  that  effect  from  the  President,  but  hetlid 
not  disclose  the  text  until  the  last  of  the 
week  In  the  letter  President  Rocsevelt 
wrote  of  his  anxiety  to  get  the  seaway  slaited 
this  year  "in  order  to  get  power  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  defense  program."  and  said 
the  best  way  tc  expedite  It  seemed  to  be  to 
Include  it  as  one  of  the  projects  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors  bill. 

But  he  also  wrote  to  Representative  M\ns- 
riELD  that  river  and  harbor  projects  fell  into 
two  classifications:  Tliose  that  will  serve  In 
the  post-war  reconstruction  period,  and 
others — "notably  the  St  LawTcnce"— that  are 
needed  Immediately  Thvv  he  added.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  both  group?  should  net  be 
considered  In  the  present  bill  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  It  comes  to  appro- 
priations the  defense  needs  shall  be  the  cou- 
trclllng  " 

Clearly  the  President  Is  net  backing  away 
from  his  designation  of  the  seaway  as  a  de- 
fense project,  and  just  as  cleaily  he  does  not 
consider  It  a  pork-barrel  uudtrtaklng  He 
want*  to  get  It  considered  at  cnce,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  bring  It  before  Congress  is 
to  have  It  Included  In  a  forthcoming  bill. 
The  thought  Is  Inescapable,  too.  that  he 
thirds  a  litUe  logrolling  will  not  harm  the 
seaway's  chances  and  may  help  them.  The 
President  is  a  past  master  at  practical  poli- 
tics. 

But.  nevertheless,  the  cmnlbus  bill  is 
loaded  with  pork.  In  addition  to  the  Florida 
ship  canal  to  cost  cne  hundred  and  sixty 
millions,  are  a  number  of  other  projects,  some 
of  them  Indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  need  For  Instance,  there  Is  the  Tom- 
bigbee  project  for  a  waterway  in  Tennessee 
and  Alabama.  It  was  defeated  a  year  ago 
after  a  slashing  attack  by  Senator  V.^NDEN- 
BEjiG  There  are  other  projects;  some  of  them 
may  be  desirable,  but  none  of  them  are  nec- 
essary. They  may  be  desirable  as  post-war 
reconstruction  Jobs.  If  so,  they  should  be 
considered  when  that  time  arrives.  Right 
new  the  Nation  is  preparing  for  the  war 
The  Individual  is  asked  to  get  along  without 
some  things  he  thinks  desirable,  so  must  the 
Nation. 

Putting  the  £:.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
Into  the  omnibus  bill  along  with  the  Florida 
canal  and  other  dubious  proposals  Is  bound 
to  embarrass  some  cf  the  seaway  s  advocates. 
They  may  be  able  to  get  amendments 
through  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  elimi- 
nate the  pork  projects  More  likely  thiv  will 
be   subjected   to   demands  for   vote   trading. 


The  bill  as  a  whole  will  and  shu'.d  diaw 
the  determined  fire  of  that  f-:n;..:  t!'  uj)  in 
Congress  that  Is  really  «trivi:  ,.■  \k  ).  .a  d.- \vu 
nondefense  spendinr'  Tl.t  iijuLc  i<  that 
group  is  entirely  tec    si:..:.; 

Beneflclnl  as  the  S*  1:.a:i:.,c  si..%\:.y  wi.l 
be.  It  should  go  dcwn  i.  d-icai  il  it  can 
win  only  at  the  expense  i^f  having  unneeded 
and  unsound  projects  like  the  prepo^tercoii 
Florida  ship  cannl  forced  onto  the  Nation 
along  with  it.  The  &t  Lawrence  seaway  has 
faced  a  rocky  road  for  years  It  has  cvtrccine 
obstacles  and  is  nearer  to  adoption  than  ever 
before.    It  needs  co  pork  to  aid  It  along  new. 


Draft    Extension    Vital    to    the    Defense 
Plans  of  Our  Nation 


EXTENSICN   OF   KENL^RKS 


OF 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh    REPKEfcENT.MIVES 


M 071  day    A':c-i.st  18-  1'j41 


TELEGRAM  TO  HON  JENNl.NC?  R.AN- 
DOLPH,  OF  WEM  VIiU;lNL-\,  AND  LEPLY 
THERETO 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  .Sp-rk-r,  dur- 
ing debate  en  the  legi.slatiin  i,^  retain 
selectees  in  the  service  I  did  not  lai;,' 
the  floor  to  participate  in  d'ba'.e  I 
voted  for  extension  that  we  niiKiv^  bvHor 
keep  intact  duiine  the  tmergen.y  the 
troops  already   intact    ai"!vi   tiained. 

Ill  this  connect i.:in,  I  include  copy  of 
a  telegram  a::d  rr\  :» ;!y  : 

HuNTlNL'    N     W     V.A      Ai.yui:    12,    1'j41. 
Hon.   JiNNINr.S    H^NIOlPH, 

House  O":       L;  I'dtng. 

Waf-tnngtcn.  D    C 
The    organization    tiui..-  d    ;n    iiidcrinlte 
period  of  service  for  ft.'kcti\e-s?i v.rf  tiainees 
and  respectfully  request  ycur  su^;  -:t 
C.    A     WiL(t;s.    Comma-  !!<• 

Departrrent  of  U'eT  V.^g  n-.a. 

V'<.'i-'nn.<.    c/    f<7fic'i    Wars. 

Aucu.'-T   12.   1941. 
Mr  C.  A    WnntTS. 

CommandeT.  Depart  'run:  c  :  We.-i  Vrffinia, 
Veteram  oj  Fi^rexgn  M'>ir.<. 

11  u  itiT-gtcn,  U'    Va. 

Dear  CcMMANrrn  WiLcr  s  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived ycur  tclrprnm  dated  .'^u^u/'t  12  ^^nd 
not*  that  your  organization  fa»ors  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  service  for  salectivc-sei  vice 
trainees  As  you  know,  the  House  is  coi  s:d- 
ering  the  bill  today 

You  may  be  assured  of  m.y  whou -in  arted 
support  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Prc;^!- 
dent  that  It  Is  dangcrcuf  to  dcmcbUt7c  rur 
armed  forces  In  this  Increailngly  critical 
period.  Congress  will.  I  believe,  act  coura- 
geo'osly  and  formulate  a  fair  basis  for  rn- 
tlnulng  our  troops  in  serVre  If-'nri  the 
original  Intended  enlistment  A  r  ?■"'  ^"■cukl 
be  evolved  to  take  care  of  sr-cj.... c  hiird.'hip 
cases  which  naturally  wcu'd  r  cur  in  the 
fdnks  of  the  National  Guard  men  and  Re- 
servists It  Is  my  feeling  that  .se'iritr:.c  Mid 
Representatives  forming  the  isrlarionist  bloc 
will  be  unable  to  defeat  this  further  vital 
phase  cf  our  preparedenss  efTcrt 

As  pointed  out  by  militrry  experT.<:  t<-  de- 
mobilize the  drafted  men  who  are  S"  far  ror- 
nc-r-:  of  the  UiMf<Kl  S'Hte'^  B:;fi  onr  ;  r^-n-^\i  na 
and  to  prepare  for  new  untrained  men   just 
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at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  new  crisis  looming 
in  the  Paciflc  wouid  be  suicidal  to  American 
defense 

Lot   me   a::nln   thar.lc   ycu   for  wiring   and 
v;lt.li  k;:u.l  rri;arcis   I  am, 
b:ncer»  ly  ycurs. 

Jennings   Randolph. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  diflBcult  days 
and  decisions  are  not  easy  to  make.  This 
is  especially  true  when  one  considers  the 
human  element.  I  feel  that  the  con- 
stituency I  represent  believes  somewhat 
PS  did  a  father  who  wrote  me  on  Aujru.'^t 
4  relative  to  the  extended  service  bill. 
He  said: 

My  only  son,  Charles,  19,  Is  at  Chanute 
Field.  It  Is  my  wi.sh  that  he  remain  on  the 
Job  until  all  dareer  to  our  country  Is  past. 
That  is  h!s  attitude  also  In  fact,  I  would 
be  pmljarra.siied  to  death  If  he  was  not  In  the 
6orv:ctv  An  education  In  a  dictator-ruled 
country  would  not  be  of  any  value  to  the  bey 
anyway.  If  h?.  cr  any  of  the  rest  of  them, 
ha.s  the  stuff  in  them  they  will  quickly  gain 
time  .spent  In  the  service  of  their  country. 


Douglas  Miller's  Book,  You  Can't  Do 
BuiiDesi  With  Hitler 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  August  18.  1941 


ANALYSIS   BY   SAMUEL   CROWTHER 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  students,  writers,  com- 
mentators, and  others  have  been  recently 
Impressed  by  Douglas  Miller's  Iwok 
You  Can't  Eto  Business  With  Hitler.  Be- 
cause of  the  supposed  standing  and  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Miller,  few  people  have 
had  the  temerity  to  challenge  his  con- 
clusions. However,  recently  I  read  a  re- 
view of  this  book  by  a  man  whose  exper- 
ience and  ability  properly  equip  him  to 
pass  Judgment  upon  anything  touching 
economic  conditions  of  the  past,  present, 
or  future,  so  far  as  this  Is  possible. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Samuel  Crowther,  the 
famous  writer  and  economist.  Under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  I  Include  therein  this 
analysis  of  You  Can't  Do  Business  With 
Hitler: 

A   NOTE   BT   SAMCTL  CP.OWTHEX  ON  TCU  CANT  DO 
BUSINESS  WriH  HITLER,  BT  DOITGLAS  MILLES 

This  l3  an  extraordinarily  dishonest  bt)Ok, 
In  that  the  author  purports  to  write  ol  Nazi 
business  methcxls  from  first-hand  experience 
aa  a  commercial  attach^  at  Berlin,  1925  39, 
but  almost  nothing  in  his  book  is  drawn 
from  experience  except  a  few  trivial  and 
^wll-kncwn  Incidents.  Instead,  most  of  the 
book  has  to  do  with  events  after  1939,  and  It 
Is  almost  wholly  a  rewrite  of  tbe  regular 
anti-Nazi  propaganda.  It  Is  only  slightly 
factual,  and  moat  of  these  "facts"  are  wrong 
The  book  bears  every  evidence  of  havm^' 
been  written  by  a  propagandist  and  planted 
on  the  supposed  author,  who  is  an  assistant 
Pnrfeeaor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
Denver.  It  would  l>e  Interesting  to  trace 
this  book  to  lis  origins. 


The  theme  Is  now  standard.  Hitler  will 
encompass  the  earth,  encircle  the  United 
States,  and  crush  our  foreitin  trade  That 
win  crush  us.  Therefore  we  must,  as  a  plain 
matter  cf  self-prc3er\at;cn.  zc  cut  and  de- 
feat Hitler  and  then  reorJi :■.;?■•'  the  wmld 
v.ith  the  money  we  are  siippcsed  to  have 
and  get  the  trade  we  .=o  di:.sr>erately  need — 
even  if  we  pay  .. uth  erids  of  it — and  keep  the 
world  pro.^perous  and  peactful  In  other 
word-i.  the  bock  attempts  to  appeal  to  busl- 
ne.ss  people  whose  ccncepts  are  too  low  to 
rr.^sp  the  "four  freedoms"— that  defeating 
Hitler  is  Just  ecod  business  because  Nazi 
ethics  are  b>id  for  busiueso. 

The  whole  approach  is  ju\enlle.  For  In- 
stance, the  author  complains  that  Germany 
aim.s  to  be  self-suC5cicnt.  which  means  a 
n:ln!mum  of  imports,  while  talking  of  Nazi 
plans  to  capturt  world  trade,  v.-hlch,  of 
course,  means  a^^laxlmum  of  import.':  and  is 
wholly  Inccmprttlble  with  spir-suKcier.cy. 
He  has  a  notion  that  a  defeated  Hitler  will 
restore  the  British  economy  to  the  pre-1910 
basis,  with  never  a  notion  that  the  world  has 
changed  He  points  to  two-thirds  of  our 
trade  being  with  the  British  Empire  and 
seems  to  have  the  Impression  that  this  trade 
Is  with  the  British  Isles,  when,  in  fact.  It  is 
largely  with  Canada  4«id  Malaya.  He  also 
thinks  that  our  food.^tuffs  and  cotton  exports 
can  be  revived  by  dem.ollshing  Hitler.  Our 
foodstuffs  went  out  of  the  market  long  ago, 
while  the  A.  A.  A.  killed  our  cotton  exports 
by  holding  our  cotton  above  the  world  price. 
But  the  curious  point  Is  that  he  dc^s  not 
comprehend  that  what  we  buy  from  th  ; 
world  Is  more  Important,  to  the  world  s  econ- 
omy than  what  we  sell  to  the  world  Is  to  our 
economy.  So,  If  Hitler  should  control  the 
world,  we  would  not  have  to  do  business  with 
him,  but  he  would  have  to  do  business  with 
us.  The  conclusions  cf  the  book  are  wholly 
maudlin. 

A  good  deal  of  the  book  oculd  be  written 
afxi'Ut  any  country — if  one  chose  to  take  the 
slant.  For  instance  (p.  67),  "Lawyers  In 
Germany  have  very  largely  ceased  to  function 
as  Interpreters  of  the  law,  because,  as  I  said 
earlier,  courts  are  Instructed  to  render  de- 
cisions according  'to  healthy  public  opinion  '  " 
The  African  stuff  is  fantastic,  the  financial 
operations  of  post-war  Germany  are  mis- 
stated— there  is  no  mention  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  an  officer  cf  a  concern  sellme  m  .rks 
for  speculation  or  that  American  bankers 
toured  Germany  to  stir  up  borrower?  There 
Is  no  mention  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
moratorium  or  the  standstill  cgrrements.  that 
the  whole  world  put  in  exchar.se  aere°m^nts 
after  Britain  went  off  gold  in  1931,  nor 
the  action  of  France  in  preciplta'lng  the 
Credit  Anstalt  collapse  or  that  our  bankers 
have  gotten  most  cf  their  shcrt-tcrm  money 
cut  of  Germany. 

There  are  s:^m3  curious  misccr.coptlons. 
For  instance,  the  author  thinks  our  reciprocal 
trade  aereemen*-s  form  a  syste.m  and  that  the 
other  party  refrains  from  bil.'^teral  agree- 
ments. In  fact  nearly  every  country  with 
which  we  made  agreements  also  entered  into 
bilateral  agreements  And  s.~me.  a-  Brazil, 
actually  blccked  our  exchange  and  freed  the 
British.  The  author  Is  the  first  nipn  who 
never  understood  that  Hull.  Sayrc  and 
Grady  played  a  erfat  practical  joke  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  tc  us  under  ifie 
trade  asrcements  has  been  dene.  Also  he 
speaks  cf  the  vast  s^ ore  cf  gr-id  owned  by  the 
Government  Nearly  ev^ry  dollar  cf  that  gold 
secures  a  g  nd  certificate  i?<ued  to  the 
F.  R.  B.,  and  taking  that  g  Id  v.-.juld  be  an 
utter  breach  of  tru.-t  which  would  destroy 
what  Is  left  of  our  currency 

The  book  is  net  unlike  several  that  were 
published  during  the  last  war  "exposing"  the 
Kaiser's  world  plans.  This  book  differs 
frcra  those  in  being  mere  credulous  and  liav- 
ing  a  larger  chamber  of  hcrrcrs.  Cons:dcr- 
ing  the  fact  that  mc.~t  American  corp,cruticns 
with  property  In  Germany  have  long  since 
charged  It  off.  the  terrible  "ef!ects  of  conflsca- 
tlon  are  quite  funny.    It  Is  also  note  worthy 


that  there  is  no  mention  cf  the  fact  that,  al- 
though Russia  in  1933  had  at  least  the  inten- 
tions of  Germany  today,  our  Government 
recognlaed  her  for  trade  purposes 

The  big  point  In  my  mind  is  who  planted 
this  bock  on  this  fre.eh-water  college  im- 
becile And  how  did  he  get  Into  the  service 
and  why  did  he  leave  it? 


i 


Overchtrges  for  Electricity  in  Mississippi 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOH?^  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wediiesdajj,  August  6,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Spvakt-r  the  Jackson  Daily  News,  a  daily 
paper  published  in  Jackson.  Miss., 
which  is  constantly  attacking  me  for  some 
reason  or  other,  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "John  R.\nkin's  Socialism,"  in 
which  It  says: 

If  Congressman  John  Rankin  could  have 
his  way  about  it,  he  would  establish  complete 
Federal  ownership  of  the  power  industry. 

That  is  what  Mr  Fred  Sullins.  the  edi- 
tor of  this  paper,  calls  socialism.  He  Is 
constantly  nagging  me  about  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  about  my  efforts  to  electrify  the  faim 
homes  of  the  State.  He  seems  to  be 
afraid  I  will  spread  T  V.  A  rates  over 
south  Mississippi  and  relieve  those  people 
of  the  enormous  overcharges  they  new 
have  to  pay  for  their  electric  lights  and 
power. 

Then,  too.  the  farmers  in  south  Missis- 
sippi are  begging  for  cheap  electricity  and 
appealing  to  me  to  help  them  get  it.  But 
that  would  be  socialism  in  the  opinion  of 
Fred  SUllins  and  the  Jackson  Daily  News. 

The  editor  seems  to  fear  that  I  will  run 
for  the  Senate  and  get  elected.  He  knows 
that  if  I  should,  I  would  make  a  drive  not 
only  to  spread  T.  V.  A.  rates  all  ever  the 
State  but  to  provide  cheap  electricity  for 
every  farmhouse  in  Mississippi. 

Cheap  electricity  is  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic blessing  that  could  come  to  the 
people  of  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  farm- 
ers in  those  areas. 

•  The  people  of  Mississippi  cutside  the 
T.  V.  A.  area  were  overcharged  55.600,000 
for  their  electricity  last  year.  That  was 
an  average  of  more  than  $100,000  to  the 
county,  or  the  value  of  2,000  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  county  at  10  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  more  than  cotton  brought  last 
year.  If  the  people  in  every  single  county 
in  Mississippi  outside  of  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
had  been  required  to  bring  in  2  OOC  bales 
of  cotton,  or  400  bales  for  each  super- 
visor's district,  and  pile  it  upon  the  court- 
house yard.  It  would  not  have  brought 
enougb  money  to  pay  their  overcharges 
fo-  electricity  for  that  one  year. 

The  farmers  in  those  counties  pay  more 
than  twice  the  rates  for  their  electricity 
that  our  farmers  have  to  pay  in  the 
First  Congressional  District,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Yes;  I  helped  to 
get  cheap  T.  V.  A.  power  for  the  people 
I  represent  and  for  the  farmers  through- 
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out  the  district,  and  I  txpcct  to  continue 
my  cfTorts  in  that  re'^p-'ct  until  we  get 
these  T.  V  A  rates  to  tlie  people  ail  over 
the  State  and  iintii  v,-e  electrify  every 
farm,  heme  in  tl.c  S:at"  at  these  rates, 
\rhethcr  it  suits  Fred  Sullins  and  the 
Jackson  Daily  News  or  not. 

That  is  not  socialism,  either  It  is  just 
plain,  common  honesty  and  justice  for 
the  people  of  the  entire  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. 


Wa^es  of  Soldiers 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

CF    NORTH    D^KCTA 

IN   THZ   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATTS 


Tuesday,  August  19.  1941 


ED:TORI.^L   /XND   .".RTICIES    FROM   PM 


Mr.  LINGER  Mr  President,  when 
the  Eelpctive  Service  Extension  Act  was 
under  ccnsideraticn  I  moved  that  the  pay 
of  soldiers  after  they  had  served  a  year 
be  increa.'^ed  to  $100  a  month.  I  a^k 
unanimous  cons'^nt  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNCRESsiON.^L  Rfcokd  an  editorial  and 
tv.-Q  brief  articles  publi.'-hcd  by  PM  in  its 
issue  of  M mriiiv.  Aueust  18.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  th?  Recokd.  as  follows: 

[From  PM  of  August   18,  1941] 
Is  $30  OH  $40  A  .M^NTH  DrcTNT  Pat  for  Ors 

SOLDIFJIS? 

When  you  ftop  to  think  about  it.  the 
Btrange  thing  about  cur  Army  is  that  It 
doesn't  offer  Just  about  the  best-paid  Jobs 
in  the  country.  If  our  democracy  is  going  to 
survive  In  a  world  stormed  by  arm.ed  fascism. 
it  is  going  to  be  b'^cause  our  soldiers  are 
letter  than  the  Germans,  ana  because  our 
Army  is  able  to  destroy  their  soldiers  mote 
eflectlvely  than  they  can  destroy  ours  But 
ycu'd  never  guess  it  from  the  pay 

Because  we  think  it  is  important  to  the 
country  and  to  the  1,443.500  men  who  make 
up  ;h?  enlisted  rcr.ks,  wh.ch  include  681.000 
draftees,  we  on  PM  have  been  looking  Into 
the  subject  recently.  The  first  thing  we 
found  cut  is  that  if  you're  going  to  consider 
Army  wages  on  a  reasonable  basis,  you've  got 
to  get  straight  on  a  couple  cf  angles  that 
enter  into  Army  service 

First  is  pood,  old-fashioned  patriotism 
It  do?sn't  h3\e  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  the  question  of  how  much  a  soldier 
should  be  p.'.ld.  for  the  simple  reason  that 
you  can't  buy  patriotism,  and  this  country 
wUl  inspire  whatever  patriotism  it  deserves 
whether  or  not  it  pays  its  soldiers  well.  But, 
because  a  man  Is  patriotic,  should  he  have 
to  hitch-hike  when  he  goes  to  town  for  an 
evenli.g' 

Second  is  the  matter  of  sacrifice.  Every 
man  in  the  Army  m.akes  a  real  sacrifice  to  be 
there,  and  some  will  pay  with  their  lives 
You  can't  pay  for  that.  Ycu  can't  measure 
it  In  money  But  should  a  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  in  the  larger  sense  be  called 
on  for  s.T.aller  sacrific?  as  a  special  penalty? 
Isn't  he  still  entitled  to  smoke  tailor-made 
cigarettes  the  same  as  before  he  Joined  the 
Army? 

In  our  check-up  of  the  pay  question  we 
found  It  doe.-:  have  a  very  real  bearing  on  the 
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matter  of  morale,  we'll  dlscus-s  that  at  creater 
length  later.  We  found  It  dees  bring  up  the 
same  questions  of  decency  ari'i  I  air  play  and 
human  dignity  and  security  that  ccme  up 
In  private  enterprises  when  it  comes  to  tixing 
a  wage  scale 

On  the  soldiers  side,  we  lound  it  centers 
around  small  but  very  real  things,  like  the 
luck  ot  the  price  cf  a  bus  ride  to  ttwn  lack 
of  money  to  take  a  girl  out  for  an 
evening  lack  of  wherewithal  to  do  the  thlncs 
that  young  people  work  for  to  say  nothing 
of  the  hopeless  prospect  cf  .tying  by  enough 
to  get  married,  or  sending  a  few  dollars  home 
to  the  folks,  or  putting  something  away 
against  the  day  the  Gfrmant  are  licked  and 
the  Army  won't  need  men 

What  Is  Army  pay  that  it  won't  do  these 
tilings?  Well,  it  le  S21  m  mrnth  for  the  first 
4  months,  ft30  a  month  up  to  1  year,  and  after 
that,  due  to  a  change  Ju^t  voted,  it  will  be 
♦40  a  month  Which  isn't  a  compkte  pic- 
ture, because  the  enlisted  man  gets  his  locd, 
clothes  and  a  place  to  sleep  The  s'ory  on 
the  next  parts  cces  into  that  It  estimates 
that  If  you  flcuie  those  in  on  a  cash  basis, 
the  830  soldier  Is  petting  about  the  equiva- 
lent ol  a  man  paid  890  a  month  or  less  in  Ntw 
York  City. 

And  how  docs  this  theoretical  190  a  month 
compare  with  pay  in  other  Government  jcbs 
or  for  similar  work?  The  postmen  pet  $150 
to  $166  a  month  Here  In  New  York  we  pay 
our  poUcen-.en  and  firemen  HOC  a  month 
the  first  6  months,  then  $166  a  month  and 
by  the  third  year  they're  getting  over  t200 
Even  the  uniformed  custodians  ycu  see 
around  Government  buildings  get  $112  to 
}116  a  month 

Which  Is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the 
soldier  isn't  in  line,  and  brings  us  around  to 
a   very   reasonable   question: 

Assume  our  s  'Idlers  are  underpaid,  can  we 
afford   to   pay   them  more? 

The  obvious  answer,  of  course,  is  another 
question: 

Can  we  afford  not  to  pay  them  what  they're 
worth  and  what  they  should  be  getting? 

But  dismiss  that  and  take  a  look  at  t.)ie 
story  at  the  bcttnm  of  thl-  page  It  Isn't 
en. J  reading  becau'e  it  deals  with  big  figures, 
but  It  does  give  you  a  basis  to  compare  the 
cost  of  an  Army  pay  Increase  with  some  other 
expenditures  That  Is  probably  the  only  way 
ycu  can  get  at  it.  unless  you  can  comprehend 
the  boxcar  figures  of  Government  finances. 

Maybe  an  item  that  runs  Into  the  hundreds 
of  millions  is  hard  to  understand  but  a 
110  a  month  raise  for  soldiers  that  comes  out 
to  less  than  we  spend  for  spare  engines  and 
spare  parts  for  bombers  can  be  understood. 
''\idence  that  raises — even  substaiitial 
raises — would  not  disturb  the  defense  pro- 
gram or  Government  finances  Is  found  in  the 
Tact  that  casually,  during  debate  on  the  draft- 
extension  bill,  a  $10  raise  for  1-year  men  was 
put  in  without  the  question  even  being 
raided,  so  far  as  we  could  find  out. 

All  this  Is  Just  part  of  the  story,  but  It  does 
shew  that  we  could  and  should  pay  our  sol- 
diers more.  How  much  Is  something  else — 
certainly  enough  to  give  them  something 
comparable  to  a  decent  living  wage  outside 
the  Army. 

On  the  nest  fcur  pages  we  tell  something 
of  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the 
subject.  On  succeeding  days  we  will  com- 
plete he  picture  as  we  have  been  able  to  get 
it. — JcHi:  P    Lrwis. 


84.494.000.000  for  the  Navy)  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  ended  last  June  And  the  com- 
parable sum  lor  this  fiscal  year  is  already 
817,000.000.000 

The  appropriation  for  military  pay  m  the 
fiscal  year  we're  In  now  (1942)  is  |1.2l;8.- 
000.000  A  $?0-a-month  raise  Icr  iviry  sol- 
dier wcuid  only  make  it  81.381.000.000,  and 
a  820-a-month  raise  wcu'd  rniy  send  it  up  tc 
51,554. 000 .000 

SOME   COMPAKISONS 

This  year's  approprlatinn  for  clothing  the 
Army,  $'l75.00v.  000.  is  more  than  the  sum  re- 
quired to  give  the  mtn  flO  a  month  mrre. 
end  the  1942  F.pproprlation  lor  spare  civrmcs 
and  spare  parts  for  twmbors  is  vastly  mere — 
$245,000  000 

If  the  soldiers'  pay  v.-erc  raised  only  as  thry 
became  better  soldiers — at  the  end  cf  a  year's 
training  say — it  woiild  be  even  less  cf  a  dr.nin 
on  the  Treasury  Th"ie  Is  talk  of  an  Army  of 
3.000.000  or  4,000.000  men  as  tttc  ddtn.se  pro- 
pram  cont:nu(.s.  but  it  is  e:^t:rn.itfd  tiiat  cnly 
about  three-fifths  of  them  w  luld  be  el:g;ble 
at  any  one  tim.e  for  raise*  tal-.'.cg  eiTcct  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year's  truinii  g 

About  120.000  men  will  be  released  this  year 
at  the  end  cf  a  year  of  service  because  they 
have  reached  23  cr  for  other  special  reasons 

NO     OLTCRirS    IN    CONGRESS 

When  the  selectees'  s'-rvice  recently  was  ex- 
tended from  a  year  to  2':  years  C  ngre^s  In- 
cluded a  $10-a-month  mciease  in  tl-^e  mtn's 
pay  With  scarcely  any  he-itdtion  E\en  the 
legislators  who  yell  m,.£t  i-udly  f.)r  tcuntmy 
kept  silent. 

Some  newspapers  and  cummer.taturs  in- 
stantly pointed  out.  hcw^v.r,  th.'.t  It  was 
going  tc  cost  the  G-ivernment  mere  money 
Those  were  the  new^papcrs  a;.d  commentatora 
that  w  >rry  mere  ab^ut  what's  happening  to 
the  Budget  than  they  do  about  what's  hap- 
pening to  the  ccuniry 

They  rarely  point  out  th.at  Gcvcrnmcnt 
financing  Is  not  like  pnva'c  financing  When 
an'lndivdual  goes  in  ctbt.  he  has  to  make 
sacrifices  in  tl:ie  lutvire  to  pay  that  debt. 
When  a  gcvernnient  goes  m  debt,  it  goes  In 
debt  to  its  people,  and  when  it  repays  that 
debt  later  it  repays  it  to  the  very  people  whom 
It  taxes  to  raise  the  monfy  to  repay  them. 

The  American  pt  ople  have  net  been  afraid 
to  go  In  debt  to  ti.cm'-eives  t  '  pull  llus  coun- 
try out  of  an  economic  slump  and  build  up 
Its  ramparts  against  fascism. 


What  It  Wocxd  Cost  To  Up  P,\y 
Exclusive  of  officers.  America's  Army  totaled 
1.443 .ceo  men  on  August  14  To  Increase  the 
pay  of  'Very  one  of  those  soldiers  810  a  month 
would  cost  the  Nation  only  $14,435,000  a 
month,  or  $173,220,000  a  year 

To  the  boys  In  uniform  that  s  a  lot  of 
dough,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  It  Ls 
c/  little  or  no  slenlflcance 

It  Is  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
817,981,000  000  appropriated  for  our  military 
forces    (813  437,000,000    for    the    Army    and 


Poor  Mlikale  in  Armt  Laid  to  Coolie  Wages 

OF  SOLniFHS 

(By  Joseph  Cummiskey) 

The  way  I  figure  It,  the  United  States  Army 
takes  care  of  a  draftee  to  the  extent  of  881  to 
890  a  month.  That  Is  made  up  of  the  pay 
they  give  him  In  cash  after  he  gets  the  equiv- 
alent Of  $20  worth  of  shelter.  830  wcrth  of 
food,  and  810  worth  of  clcthmg  at  Now  Ycrk 
prices  each  month 

I  went  over  to  Fort  D.x  v.ith  the  idea  cf 
finding  cut  whether  today's  soldier  Is  paid 
too  little,  enough,  or  too  much  I  found 
cut — and  fast. 

He's  vastly  underpaid  If  he  w.nts — and 
they  all  do  want — to  live  an}  where  near 
the  scale  they  did  befcre  they  were  tapped 
for  the  national  emergency  end  toi.-cd  into 
the  front  line  of  national   defrLep, 

Without  exception,  the  nnea  I  talked  to 
were  counting  the  days  until  they'd  be  re- 
turned to  civilian  life.  The«^e  fe!jC7.'s  In  the 
blue  fatigue  clothes  were  Uncle  Sams  first- 
line  Army.  There  are  men  ^Iic  net  miiny 
months  ago  were  holding  Jobs  that  some- 
times paid  up  to  twice  as  much  in  1  week 
what  tfcsy  get  now  for  1  m.nth. 

Before  I  break  down  their  positions  on  the 
basis  of  dollars  and  cents  I  wont  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  talk  from  these  men  was 
sincere  and  in  no  way  cculd  their  answer* 
be  construed  as  unpatriotic. 

They  were  quick  to  say  that  they  have  no 
ccm.plamts    abcit    how     they    are    treated. 
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None  of  them  beefed  abcut  being  over- 
worked. While  I  was  talku.g  to  one  draftee 
another  cne  pulled  a  very  bad  pun  which 
e^c.ipcs  me.  Whtii  I  said  'Owww,"  he  niade 
a  craclc  that  really  sums  up  the  whcle  situa- 
tion     Said  he; 

"What  d;;  yi  u  exp<-ct  fcr  t21  a  month — a 
Brradway  prt  ductu  n?" 

If  cne  ihii:g  is  certain  In  their  minds.  It's 
th;s;  $21  a  nii.iith  (pay  for  the  first  4  months) 
Is  aln;o^t  nothing  And  *30  a  month  (pay 
after  that  period  i  is  niure  of  the  same  And 
140  a  month  (pay  after  1  year.  Just  voted  by 
C'.^ngress)  Will  tie  an  Impiovenient  but  nut 
much 

They  are  given  shelter,  feed,  and  clothlr.g. 
I  fipurr  then'  three  ittm.-  plus  .salary  brealt- 
cJown  ever  30  days  something  hke  this: 

Shelter  (bed.  barrack  room,  bathroom)—  $20 
Food   (average  about  11  a  day  ) .     30 

Clt  thing  (about  8120  worth  a  year) 10 

Salary  (paid  m  cash  once  a  month) 30 

Total 90 

Ir^  othrr  words,  a  fcldlrr  getting  |30  a 
mutuh  is  abctit  as  well  off  as  $90  cash  with- 
out board    rccm.  and   clothing 

That's  what  they  get  But  beyond  there, 
here's  where  that  |:?0  a  month  Is  u.'sed  How 
far  it  will  go  you'll  see  for  ycurjklf.  This  is  a 
kind  of  composite  estimate  drawn  from  talks 
with   scores   of   solciers: 

Smoking  (pljw  or  cigarettes),  about  20 

cents  daily 16  00 

Shoe  pcll.*h  (a  can  a  week) .40 

Stamps  I  they  haven  t  much  el.se  to  do, 

so  !>oldler«  write  a  lot) .64 

Pres.»ing     (coat.    25    cents;    pants,    20 

centsi  once  weekly 1.80 

Laundry  (flat  rate  per  month) 2  10 

Haircut  (every  10  days)  at  30  cents .90 

Razor  blades  (t«5tied  3,  must  bur  rest).  .35 

Ttoth  paste  (depei-ding  on  brands) .25 

Shave  cream    (dittc  i .40 

Mirror  (buy  It  onre) .35 

Shave  brush  (buy  it  once) 1.00 

Shoe  brush  (buy  once,  use  plenty) .60 

Button     board     (to     keep     polish     off 

clothe«) 1.00 

Housewife  kit  (buttons,  needles,  thread, 

sciesors,   safety   pins) 1.75 

Blitz  powder  (to  clean  metal) .50 

Face  soap. .30 

Candy,  sweet  cakes,   soft   drinks,  gum 

(big    Items,   buddy    particularly   the 

sweetsi 5  00 

Let's  add  up  what  we  have  right  here  be- 
fore we  even  start  thinking  of  getting  the 
Bcldler  out  of  camp  lor  a  night,  even  once  a 
month. 

The  total  right  now  Is  $23  44. 

Subtract  15  for  the  Items  he  has  to  buy 
only  once,  and  to  allow  for  savings,  through 
aklrnping.  and  It  still  comes  to  about  $18 

We  haven't  got  him  paying  for  a  bus  ride 
to.  say.  Trenton,  the  cU  srst  city  When  he 
gets  there,  or  anywhere  sway  from  camp,  he 
might  want  a  beer.  At  10  cents  a  glass.  Or 
Bee  a  movie  at  24  cents. 

He  has  8  days  oS  a  month — Saturday  and 
S\inday  four  times — and  there  are  also  those 
Friday  nights  after  5.30  retreat.  What's  he 
going  to  use  for  mcmy  If  he  wants  to  go 
plac«a? 

We  haven't  even  mentioned  newspapers. 
bocks,  and  magazii.es  They  cost  him  Just 
what  they  cost  ycu 

I  foMowed  hundrec.s  cf  them  into  Trenton 
the  ether  night.  This  was  a  midweek  night, 
not  Friday  whtn  they  didn't  have  to  be  back. 
Tliey  were  walking  tiie  streets  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

One  group  of  five,  about  midnight,  ap- 
proacbetl  a  cab  driver  at  S  uth  Warren  and 
State  Streets  and  tri?d  to  bargain  for  a  ride 
back  to  camp  Co>':.  %2  50  They  couldn't 
raise  the  dough.  9  da>s  bfter  pay  day 

An  hour  later  I  s'xpped  three  soldiers  at 
random  and  started  to  talk  to  ihem  about 
the  Army. 


"Don't  ask  us  what  we  think  of  it.  Buddy. 
because  we  can't  tt-U  ycu,"  they  said 

"Never  mind  that,"  I  said,  "licw  much 
money  have  ycu  get  right  new?" 

Among  them,  they  had  exactly  one  nickel. 
They  had  been  given  a  lift  into  Trenton  by 
a  buddy  with  a  car.  They  got  the  ride  be- 
cause they  promised  to  buy  h'.n.  gas  next 
pay  day.  What  could  they  do  with  a  nicke;.' 
I  a.=  ked 

"What  are  ycu  trying  to  do,  be  iui.r.j. 
Bud?' 

No,  I  wasn't  tryins  to  be  fu:.::  r'.  I  a.=  k-d 
them  how  far  their  monthly  p.iy  cl.ccks  wcr.r. 
They  said  : 

"Just  this  far." 

I  asked  them  abcut  dates  Th  ^v  said  it's 
tough  to  pet  dates  because  ycu  ha'e  to  spend 
money — even  If  it's  just  a  few  beers  and  a 
shew  Ycu  Just  can't  ask  a  girl  to  eo  for  a 
walk.  And  besides  (which  is  more  dowu-tc- 
earth),  the  Kirls  won't  go  walking 

That's  what  got  me  thinking  alicut  vhere 
they  were  bcf'.re  they  were  in  the  Army. 
Hew  Uiey  were  making  enough  to  get  mar- 
ried. To  live  the  way  they  wa:;t  to  live. 
And  I  thought  the  Army  certainly  hasn't  sold 
them  a  bill  of  goods  that  the  Amy  life  is  a 
fine  way  cf  life.  I  thought  thi'.;e  fallows 
think  'heir  lives  are  at  a  standstil  .  that  th.s 
Army  business  is  Just  a  phase  which  will  pass 
away — and  the  sooner  the  better 

I  knew  you  can't  buy  patriotism.  But  I 
think  we  can  give  the.'-e  soldiers  cf  curs  a 
better  break  Now— when  they  need  It. 
We'll  be  damn  glad  to  give  them  'Everything 
we  have  when  the  blue  chips  are  do-Aii  ar'.d 
they're  cut  in  front  protecting  tli.s  demcc- 
r.icy  f r  jin  the  chisele.'s. 

I'm  certain  that  the  question  of  morale  — 
which  can't  be  good  this  way— i^  tightly 
bound  up  w.th  the  C4iie.'ri.:n  of  inci  cy.  And 
I  think  there  are  few  thmes  ^#iong  with  this 
man's  .^rmy  that  a  got.d,  sizable  ;-.iy  boost 
won't  help. 


Service  Extension  Act  of  1941 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 


Tuesday,  August  19,  1941 


RADIO    INTER VTEW    WITH    HON     HAROLD 
H    BURTON,  OF  OHIO 


Mr,  EURTON.  Mr.  Presiden 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  pr 
the  Appen(j;x  of  the  Record  a  rac 
view  which  I  recently  ga'.e  on  th 
Exten.sion  Act  of  1941. 

There  being  no  objection.  lY 
view  was  ordered  to  be  printti 
Record,  as  follow?: 

Question.  Senator   Burton,   there 
Interest    In    the    SerMce    Exten.sion 
recently  passed   the   Sona'e  by   a   v 
to  30  and   the  House  cf   Represent 
203  to  202.    ■Would  you  be  willing 
questions  abcut  it? 

Answer.  Yes;     it     Is    Impcrtant 
country  understand  it  fully. 

Que-tlcn.  First,  Senator,  did  you 
the  bill? 

Answer.  Yes:  in  its  amended  f 
U^.troduced  it  provided  fcr  addition 
t)eyond  the  original  12  meiiths,  Imr. 
by  the  discretion  of  the  President  c 
gress.    I  moved  to  amend  it  by  redt 
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additional  period  to  12  months,  but  this  was 
defeated.  I  then  suppcrted  the  committee 
amendment  to  reduce  the  unlimited  service 
to  18  months.    This  was  agreed  to. 

Question!  'What  is  the  general  effect  of  the 
bill? 

Answer.  Briefly,  It  permits  the  retention 
In  the  military  service  fcr  longer  than  12 
months  of  su«h  men  as  are  needed.  It  ap- 
plies to  selectees,  National  Guard  men.  Re- 
serve officers,  #nd  Regular  Army  men.  It  also 
authorizes  an  additional  *10  per  month  for 
each  enlisted  man  for  active  service  beyond 
his  original  1^  months  until  the  end  of  the 
present  emergency. 

Question.  Aie  there  limitations  en  tbis  ad- 
ditional servi^? 

Answer.  Yei  There  shall  be  released  from 
service  at  anj  time  all  "whose  retention  In 
active  millta^  service  would.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  War,  subject  them 
or  their  wives  or  other  dependents  to  undue 
hardship."  Second,  under  another  act  Just 
passed,  provi4on  is  made  fcr  the  release  of 
selectees  reqi|cstlng  it  and  who  had  become 
28  years  old  befo-e  July  1.  1941.  and  had 
become  28  btfore  they  were  Inducted  Into 
'the  service.  Third,  the  additional  service 
Itself  shall  ndt  exceed  18  months  beyond  the 
original  12,  <xcept  that  if  Congress  again 
declares  that  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  to  extend  such  period  of  service,  the 
President  mat  then  do  so.  Fourth,  the  Pres- 
ident may  linilt  the  extra  service  to  less  than 
18  months.  '  Fifth,  the  authority  cf  the 
President  ko  extend  service  may  be  revoked 
at  any  time  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress. 

Question.  Vfhat  about  the  statement  that 
this  extra  service  is  a  breach  of  a  contract? 

Answer.  Tlidt  is  not  correct.  The  contract 
of  the  Government  is  clearly  set  forth  In  the 
only  place  it  could  be.  that  Is  in  the  law  It- 
self. Many  |oys  whom  I  knew  said  when 
they  entered  the  service,  that  they  were  afraid 
that  they  werie  going  In  for  more  than  a  year 
but  they  hoped  that  It  might  be  over  In  1 
year.  The  law  was  written  with  that  hope. 
It.  however,  ^-as  written  also  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  seriousness  of  the  International 
situation  and  with  the  realization  that  the 
serious  peril  might  continue  for  more  than 
12  months.  Accordingly.  In  the  same  sen- 
tence that  provided  for  the  12  months  of 
service,  it  also  provided  for  extension  of  that 
service. 

Questlor^  Just  how  does  that  sentence 
read? 

Answer.  I  have  It  here.  It  reads:  "Each  man 
Inducted  •  •  •  ghaH  serve  a  training  and 
service  period  of  12  consecutive  months,  un- 
less sooner  discharged,  except  that  whenever 
the  Congress  has  declared  that  the  national 
interest  Is  Intiperiled,  such  12-month  period 
may  be  extended  by  the  President  to  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  interest  cf 
national  defetise."  The  act  also  provides  that 
In  any  event  when  a  selectee  is  released  from 
active  servlca  he  remains  subject  to  call  for 
additional  training  or  service  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years  or  until  he  Is  45  years 
old,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Question.  Why  is  there  this  need  for  addi- 
tional period  of  service? 

Answtr  Because  those  whcm  we  have 
charged  with  responsibility  for  cur  Army  have 
shown  that  It  Is  now  a  necessary  and  vital 
part  of  any  real  defense  program  In  which 
our  Army  Is  made  up  of  civilian  soldiers. 
Today  only  the  strong  can  be  safe.  America 
Is  united  on  a  program  to  make  whatever 
sacrifice  is  necessary  for  the  defense  cf  Amer- 
ica's security  and  that  of  our  possessions  and 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  for  more 
than  100  yeslrs.  has  been  a  part  of  cur  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
However  willing  our  men  may  be.  they  can- 
not famillarfee  themselves  with  specialized 
modern  eqt<pment.  they  cannot  become 
trained  in  modern  tactical  requirements,  they 
cannot  distribute  thenaseives  over  our  defense 
bases    thrcu^out   the    world  or  familiarize 
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tbexnsclves  with  the  needs  cf  fcrvlce  In  these 
places  and  they  cannot  cbt,.iu  training  in 
large-scale  troop  movements  3t  all  appropri- 
ate branches  of  the  service  u  ^le&s  some  men 
outside  the  Regular  Army  s<  rve  more  than 
1  year  on  active  duty  and  unl:-ss  their  release 
from  service  be  upon  s  ,'me  fl.  x;ble  basis  which 
can  be  related  to  the  nccd^  of  the  special 
units  to  which  they  may  be  a^sl^ned 

Question  Then  you  regard  this  extension 
cf  service  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of 
th""  defense  program  in  wh:ch  v.e  arc  en- 
gaged? 

Answer.  That  exactly  wjiat  it  is  It  Is 
the  express  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  made  In  his  regular  bien- 
nial report  on  the  strictly  military  needs  of 
the  country  It  Is  Jti5t  as  n  uch  his  recom- 
mendation as  Is  the  amount  i  rd  kind  of  am- 
munition that  Is  needed,  /s  for  contracts 
and  obligations,  the  people  st  large  and  the 
men  in  the  service  have  piEctd  upon  their 
elected  oflBcials  a  clear  obligi  tlon  t  provide 
a  plan  to  protect  the  safety  of  this  Nation. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
leaders  of  the  .\rir.y  and  tic-  Members  of 
Congress  will  make  sure  that  an  adequate 
plan  uf  defense  Is  authorized  ii.d  maintained. 
The  extension  of  service  Is  Ju  t  as  vital  a  part 
of  our  present  plan  of  preparedness  as  are 
the  appropriations,  the  airplanes,  tie  rlfies, 
the  ammunition  the  new  fac  o'les,  the  ships, 
end  the  training  camps.  To  provide  all  this, 
but  fall  to  provide  the  train*  d  manpower  to 
use  It.  would  double  the  tra;,'edy  and  might 
Inter  Inflict  great  penalties  In  the  loss  of  life. 
If  Qot  in  the  ultimate  loss  oi  freedom  Itself. 
We  must  not  gamble  with  su -h  stakes 

Question.  What  docs  General  Marshall  say 
about  the  necessity  for  this'' 

Answer  Among  other  thints,  he  points  out 
that  2  years  ago  we  had  ai  Array  of  only 
175,000  men  Now  It  Is  9  oi  10  times  that 
size.  The  original  men  &Te  i  tedtd  in  many 
services,  and  they  n  ust  hav»  some  help  In 
training  new  men  They  a'.so  need  new  men 
to  fill  up  new  units  and  these  nev;  units  also 
need  the  leadership  of  men  with  at  least 
1  years  recent  active  training  In  fairness 
to  General  Marshall,  it  also  should  be  recalled 
that  before  tl  e  Draft  Act  was  passed  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  norma,  training  period 
be  set  at  18  instead  of  12  morth? 

Question  How  many  men  arj  there  now  in 
the  Regular  Army? 

An>wer  There  are  now  i  txiut  500,000. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  comparativHy 
new  recruits  Tlv.s  is  about  o:,e- third  <f  the 
total  Army  today.  There  are  : '70  000  men  in 
the  National  Guard,  most  of  whom  have  had 
some  previous  training  and  t  .^re  are  about 
630  000  selectees  If  the  S- r-,  ;ci  Ex-ei.slon  Act 
had  not  been  pas.'^d.  the  Natici  a.  Guard  mtn. 
selectees,  and  Reserve  officers  v  ere  all  subject 
to  the  1-year  limitation  This  meant  that 
abcut  60  percent  of  the  enll-ted  men  and 
about  86  percent  of  the  officers  would  bt  sub- 
ject to  release  at  the  end  of  th /ir  first  lear  of 
service  now  rapid:y  approacMng  G^neial 
Marshall  said  to  pcmiit  thi'  would  mean  the 
disintegration  cf  the  Army 

Question  How  are  these  men  assigned? 
Answer  In  Alaska  and  Nevfoundland;  In 
our  harbor  defenses:  In  operating  530  pojts. 
stations,  supply  depots,  and  pt  ts  of  emOhrka- 
tlon:  in  the  Air  Corps:  and  in  the  specialized 
armed  force.  536,000  It  Is  clrvicus  that  in 
such  work  there  must  be  many  trained  men 
familiar  with  special  duties  re  paired  If  only 
Regular  Army  men  were  us^d  here  there 
would  not  be  quite  enough  then  leaving  not 
a  single  one  for  the  combat  divisions.  The 
rest  of  the  Army  Is  divided  as  follows:  )n  the 
Field  Artillery  Antiaircraft  .millery.  Engi- 
neer Corps,  Signal  Corps,  anc  other  ipeclal- 
izj^  combat  unit«  and  In  the  29  divl?i--ns  of 
combat  troops  758  OCO  In  the  basic  prelimi- 
nary 13-week  training  course  for  new  men. 
200 "cOO.  General  Marshall  <^l.cws  that  It  Is 
not  possible,  to  say  iiothing  of  efBcient.  to 
handle  the  renuirempnts  of  this  compara- 
tively  small   Army   of   about   1,500,000  men, 


containing  about  900.000  1-year  men,  If  the 
1-year  limitation  wore  to  be  strictly  observed. 
It  needs  a  flexible  system  adapted  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  respective  units  of  the 
service. 

Question  D'd  General  Marshall  give  any 
exam.ples  of  the  dUUcultles  which  the  1-ycar 
rule  had  presented  to  him? 

Answer  He  gave  many  I  quote  from 
one  In  which  he  said:  "I  had  to  authorize 
the  sending  of  a  National  Guard  antiaircraft 
regiment  tu  Hawaii  •  •  •  Rplief  must 
be  provided  for  that  regiment,  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  by  August  1  In  order  to  start 
the  ether  on  its  way  home  by  August  15 
Vhat  will  allow  It  10  days  oi  2  weeks  for  the 
complicated  procedure  of  demobllizallun  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  present  law. 
V.'e  have  a  further  complication  In  that  the 
National  Guaid  regiment  has  in  its  ranks 
selectees  who  have  a  longt;r  period  of  service. 
Just  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  If  the 
guard  unit  is  demobilized,  I  cannot  tell  ycu 
at  the  moment  •  •  •  It  is  probable 
that  the  selectees  will  ot  alt  in  Hawaii  and 
astigned  to  other  units,  out  they  will  have 
to  be  brought  home  3  or  4  months  later." 
This  Is  just  a  sm.ill  s.anple  of  the  self- 
imposed  hnrdshlp  that  tmds  to  make  the 
wnole  Army  unstable 

Question.  In  authonziiii:  tlie  exttr-Bicu  of 
service  under  the  Draft  Act.  Congress  de- 
clared that  the  national  Interest  Is  imperiled. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  =ta!cnient? 

Answer    Yes,    there    can    be    no    question 
whatever   that   the    national    interest    is    im- 
periled     Otherwise  we  would  not   be  ir.   the 
midst  of  a  rational -defense  program  exieod- 
Ing  anything  heretofore  done  cr  iinaginid  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation      It   is  not  neces- 
s.'iry  for  Congress   to   find    that   the   national 
Interest  is  more  imperiled  now  than  it  was 
last    September,    when    the    Draft    Act    was 
passed,  althoiigh.   personally.   It   seems  clear 
that   the  need  for  our   national   defense  Is 
greater   now   than   then.     It   certainly   is   as 
great  as  It  was  then,  and  we  are  here  merely 
carrying    out    the    national-defen'e    profrram 
then  ordered  and  starte-d  on  it?  way      If  t!.e 
war  in   E^lrcpe   had  ended   and    the   national 
Interest    had    ceased    to    t:e    imperiled,    then 
there  might  well  be  reason  for  limiting  uur 
defense  progrtim  and  for  letting  most  of  the 
men  go  home.     On  the  other  hand.  If   the 
national     peril    which     brought     about    the 
enactment  of   the   Draft   Act   and   which    is 
the  basis  for  our  tremendous  appropriations 
and    delense    activity    has    not   substantially 
diminished,    then    Congress   owes    It    to   the 
country  to  recognize  that   fact  and   to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  trasted   leaders  of  cur  Army  and  our 
Navy,     to     make    effective    the     program     of 
defense  upon  which  this  Nation  relies  fur  Its 
safety      We  cannot  change  our  program  with 
every  day's  news  from   the   front      The  ag- 
grf'ssor  nations  of  the  world  already  are  fully 
armed  and  trained   by  ye:irs  of  service.     We 
owe  It  to  America  to  prepare  for  all  possibill- 
tlps.    Including    Instigated    uprisings    within 
the   Western   Hemisphere      Many   people  do 
net   realize   tow    importlut    the    relation    Is 
between  our  defense  organization  and  condi- 
tions in    Central   and   South   America.     The 
20  countries  south  of  us,  which  make  up  the 
Pan-American  Union,  are,  all  of  them,  itnder 
Kcvernmems  now  friendly   with  the  United 
States     They,    however,    are    directly    Inter- 
ested in  exports  and  imports  and  In  the  con- 
trol of  the  S'^as,  which  lor  ihe  past  generation 
has  b^en  In  the   hands  of   Britain   and   the 
United  States.     If  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
Axis  Powers  were  to  gain  control  of  the  seas, 
cr  If  we  were  to  demonstrate  cur  inriblUty  to 
carry  out  our  announced  program  of  defense, 
we  might  quickly  find  that  In  8  or  10  of  the 
countries  south   of   us   trouble   would  arise. 
This  would  come  from  the  suong  opposition 
partl?6   which  are   friendly   to  Nazi   control 
and   which.  If   successful    In    taking  centrol 
of  their  local   governments,  would  put  the 


"new  order'  of  Europe  in  ccntn  1  of  terri- 
tory and  of  Importam:  air  bases  and  air  llnei 
within  our  own  hemisphere 

We  must  not  he-sitate  to  go  the  li:!.  length 
of  our  own  traminj  program  We  must 
demonstrate  the  capacity  o.  a  &elf-g.  vernmg 
people  to  mobilize  themnlves  and  to  accept 
the  discipline  and  leadership  of  their  own 
military  officials  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
defense  program  upon  which  the  safety  of 
the  Nation  depends  Our  peace  ar.d  our 
se<nirity  depend  upon  our  strength  of  pur- 
pose America's  example  of  determined 
effectiveness  should  continue  to  he  l.er  best 
defensive  weapon 

America's  Duty  To  Remain  American  and 
Lead  the  Way  to  Peace 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  Of  HON    LOUIS  LUDLOW. 
OF  INDIANA 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  pre- 
sent for  printme  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  folic  wing  addI>s^,  delivered 
by  me  over  the  red  nciwork  of  the  Na- 
tional Brt.tadca.^ting  Co.,  Saturday  eve- 
ning, August  16,  1541: 

I  am  pre  ud  "o  ^p>  ak  tonight  under  auspices 
of  the  Cuizens'  Peace  Ptlillcn  Committee, 
which  is  doing  such  iv-  bie  work  fcr  humanity. 

It  is  time  for  ys  to  -eexamine  our  status 
In  world  affairs  ffi  the  light  of  our  traditional 
policy  of  freedom  anci  independence.  How 
vitally  Itaportant  this  may  be.  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  with  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  our  people  unalterably  and  Inflexibly 
opposed  to  our  participation  in  alien  quarrels 
and  forei.^n  conflicts  we  have,  nevertheless. 
been  edged  closer  and  closer  to  war  ar.d  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it  a  lew  more 
shoves  will  put  us  In.  Then  we  will  be  In 
danger  of  losing  our  freedom  and  independ- 
enre,  forf-\er  How  close  we  arc  to  the  chasm 
of  war  wa.^  frankly  stated  on  the  floir  of  the 
Sei.rte  :ust  reci  ntly  by  Senator  Pepper  who 
ofttr.  r:b:n-^  t..  yytzk  f-'r  the  GD\ernment. 
when  he  said  that  our  nn  n  now  In  tlie  camps 
•"will  be  in  the  Arn-.y  for  at  least  6  years  and 
maybe  10  ani  mt. vbe  a  gi-neratlon  " 

Before  wc  pr  faitiier  on  the  dangerous  road 
toward  Interventi^r:  we  should  reread  Amer- 
ican history  and  allow  our  thoughts  to  dwell 
once  more  on  the  travail  in  which  this  Na- 
tion was  horn  out  of  the  (  ppre:.sior.<;  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  tear?  and  .■^ufTcnr.s  out  cf 
which  came  the  establishment  of  the  great- 
est Innitutlon  of  freedom  ev?r  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world — the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  try  to  vifuni'ze 
'Valley  Forge  and  the  ragged  soldiers  rnakln:; 
bloodv  irr.prints  with  th°ir  shoeless  feet  and 
Washlngttn'B  BgoniZ'M  prayer  on  ben-'-'d 
knees  In  the  snow  We  should  review  a'.am 
the  train  of  even's  by  which  the  hard-fcurht 
victories  wen  by  the  pairlcts  of  the  Revolu- 
tion riper.Pd  into  frulMon  In  the  Coi.'tltutlcn 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  P;l;  of  Riphf: — 
described  "oy  Gladstone  as  "li.e  mon  wonder- 
ful work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by 
the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

And  then  we  should  a'-k  ouraclves  whether 
we  ore  v.llllng  to  risk  this  EEcrcd  and  price- 
less heritage  cf  liberty  on  an  interventica 
gamble. 
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If  wc  re-*xamine  the  grenesls  of  America 
and  eeek  by  rereading  history  to  grasp  the 
epirlt  and  purp'  sf  of  cur  being  as  a  nat;cn. 
we  will  conclude.  I  think,  that  we  have  wan- 
dered far  from  base  lii  projecting  ourselves 
Into  affairs  all  around  the  world  and  that  we 
need  tc  r«  trace  our  steps  to  sounder  and  safer 
grcuiid.  We  certainly  have  departed  from 
the  teachings  of  Washington,  who  did  so 
much  to  win  c  ur  frtjedom.  The  Father  of  our 
Country  did  not  bt^lleve  In  iBolaiion  from  the 
world  Oh,  no  He  want^u  Amenca  to  be  a 
good  neighbor  to  all  of  the  world,  but  he  did 
believe  In  isolutujn  from  the  eternal  wars  of 
Eurt  pe  and  v.ilh  the  InlalUble  wi.'-dom  f-.r 
Which  he  was  mvcr"  he  pc^mtcd  cut  h(-w 
America  was  prou<cted  by  Nature  frrm  in- 
va*lcn  by  vast  expanses  of  ocean,  adding: 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation''  Why  quit  our  own  to  staiid 
upon  foreign  grcup.d?" 

Today  95  perc-'i.t  of  Amencnr,.s  are  Isola- 
tlonl.st»  In  the  ser.se  that  Washington  was 
an  l.<clatknist  If  Wa5hlngtun's  immortal 
sovil  18  lo<:king  down  upf.'U  us  from  the  Val- 
halla of  fame  I  wonder  what  he  thlnJcs  about 
our  perllnut.  adventvires  all  around  tlie  glebe; 
about  the  inclination  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  try  to  regulate  things  10.000  miles 
away,  from  Timbu-tuo  to  Singapore  If  he  is 
conscious  of  what  is  going  on.  I  will  venture 
to  say  he  Is  the  saddest  st)Ul   In  the  V^Uhalla. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  America 
functloced  tn  Its  orbit  ol  complete  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  thai  time  It  became  known 
as  the  most  prospercus.  the  strongest,  the 
most  respected,  and  the  best  Nation  on  the 
globe.  Th«  oppressed  of  all  countries 
thronged  to  our  gates,  regarding  America  as 
heaven  en  earth  That  was  before  our  states- 
men became  Inoculated  with  the  messianic 
Idea  that  it  Is  America's  duty  to  regulate  the 
world.  Those  U  positions  of  authority  were 
extremely  careful  -.n  their  speeches  ard  state 
papers  not  to  ofTer.d  other  governments  and 
peoples  They  construed  It  as  their  para- 
mount duty  "to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  all  nations;  entangling  alliances  with 
none  "  They,  of  course,  read  about  many  un- 
conscionable and  Inhuman  acts  committed 
by  foreign  rulers  as,  for  Instance,  by  Napo- 
leon and  the  bloody  Czars  of  Russia,  but 
they  never  conceived  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
equip  and  send  over  armies  to  wipe  up  Na- 
poleon and  the  Czars.  They  conceded  that 
Job  to  the  Almighty  who.  In  the  long  run, 
applied  the  rule  of  justice  fairly  well. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  of  my  boy- 
hood. When  I  WPS  a  lad  trying  to  eke  out  a 
living  as  a  reporter  on  an  Indianapolis  news- 
paper, I  supplemented  my  meager  salary  by 
aerrlnt;  as  IndianajjoUs  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World  One  day  a  telegram  came 
from  the  World  Instructing  me  to  Interview 
Benjamin  Harrison  In  reference  to  some  Im- 
brcgllo  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  The 
particular  question  I  was  directed  to  ask  the 
ex-Pre«ldent  was  whether  he  thought  Amer- 
ica  should    Intervene. 

General    Harrison    read    the    telegram    and 

then  gave  me  an  answer  that  will  rlr.g  In  my 
ears  until  I  die     Hi?  answer  was: 

"We  have  no  commission  from  God  to  po- 
lice the  world  " 

I  have  always  believed,  and  still  do  t>e- 
lleve,  that  that  statement  cf  10  words  ranks 
with    Washingtci.'s    Farewell    Address    as    t.n 

Utterance  ct  insjiircd  patriotism. 

I  would  like  to  n.<k  two  questions:  First.  If 
we  plunge  In'o  t..^e  World  War.  what  will  lie 
before  us?  Second  what  will  we  leave  be- 
hind? The  weakness  of  words  prevents  me 
frr>m  answering  either  question  adequately, 
but  I  Hill  tackle  the  la«t  on<'  first. 

We  certainly  will  leave  behind  the  America 
we  have  known  find  to  which  all  generations 
Of  Amenc.-»ns  have  clung  with  hope  and  love 
up  until  this  tm-c  Inevitably  a  dict.^torship 
Will  tRke  charge  and  th^  precious  guaranties 


of  the  Bill  of  RigJite — freedom  ol  siieech,  free- 
dom of  'ne  presi.  triai  by  jury  freedom  to 
worship  God  acccrdii.g  tc  ont's  conscience — 
will  be  subordinate  tc  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
whoever  he  imw  oe  Personal  liberty  will 
survive  only  tc  the  extent  that  it  is  the  dic- 
tator's will  It  shal'  survive 

What  will  lie  before  us?  God  oiJy  knows. 
Ptrhap.-5  Sena'cr  Peppep.  was  rot  far  wicng 
when  he  said  that  men  in  the  ran.p.s  may  be 
In  the  Army  for  a  g^npiatlon  It  is  not 
nrccssaiy  for  me  to  depict  the  horrors,  the 
surprLsts,  the  cruelties  the  "fltth  column" 
deviltries  of  modern  war.  All  of  is  are  only 
to.)  'amiliar  with  them  I  havi  sworn  to 
high  heaven  that  I  will  not  vCc  :c  ?ubjpct 
any  Amencaii  bey  tc  I  best  savage  brutalities 
unle.=s  America  Is  attacked  and  Cod  helping 
me.  I  never  will  If  America  Is  attacktd  cur 
manpower  will  arise  en  masse  .r.  defense 
There  Is  no  dotibt  about  that.  If  we  are 
drawn  in,  we  will  virtually  take  over  a  war  we 
had  no  part  In  ?trirting»  and  our  pitifully 
equipped  forces  will  be  pitted  against  the 
most  high.y  trained  and  equipped  mech- 
anized armies  in  the  world  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Senator  Prrpzn  sees  our  men  in  uniform 
for  a  generation' 

I  am  thinking  now  not  cnly  of  death  in 
awful  forms  for  cur  precious  ycui  g  men.  but 
I  am  thiiikmg  also  of  the  living  death  cf  cur 
ci\-11ian  populntion  at  home  who  will  have  'o 
bear  the  awful  griefs  and  burders  and  costs 
cf  war 

Do  ycu  knew  that,  without  a  :-hot  having 
been  flred,  at  a  time  when  we  are  supposed  to 
be  at  peace  with  the  entire  wor  d,  we  have 
appropriated  $52,900  000.000  for  rational  de- 
fense last  year  and  this,  or  the  etiuivalent  of 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  wealth  of 
our  country?  The  latest  statistics  on  wealth 
are  contained  In  a  report  cf  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  which  places  the 
total  national  wealth  at  8294 .481. COO .000 

It  Is  an  astounding  fact  that  the  astro- 
nomical national-defense  aporopriations 
already  made,  without  a  declaration  of  w.ir 
and  without  a  shot  being  flred  exceed  by 
more  that  a  billion  dollars  the  totil  combined 
wealth  of  27  States  of  the  Americ?  n  Union  as 
follows: 

Neviida _  1651.  OOn  000 

Delaware.. _ 662  OOC  r-rn 

New   Mexico 698  Orp  (■  o 

Wyoming 833,  000.  000 

Vermont 8.^8   000.  000 

Arizona 975.  000.  000 

Utah 1,  1,52.000,000 

New  Hampshire 1,  107.  COO.  000 

Idaho _ 1,273.000.000 

M!ss:.'=sippl 1   47R  000,  OCO 

North  Dakota 1.539  000.000 

ArtcaiiE;s 1,558   000,000 

South  Dakota 1    711   000,000 

Rhode  Island _ 1.  903,  000.  000 

Maine... .._ 1  981,000  000 

Florida. _ 2  C 52,  000  000 

Cokrado 2  091  000,  000 

South  Carchna ._  2   166.000.000 

District  of  Columbia 2   552  000.000 

Orrg   n. 2  627  COO.  COO 

Louisiana.. 2  659  GOO. 000 

West  Virginia 2  Pll  COO  000 

Alabama 2  831   OCq  000 

Cieorgla 2  962  COO.  000 

M-ntana 2  9.^8   OOO   000 

N(-br.-.ska 3  C89,0i-0.000 

Kentuckv 3  454.000  000 


Total 51.723   OCO  000 

The  $52.900  000.000  appr.ipriated  to  date 
does  njt  include  aiicthcr  e»-tin-.«  tt ^.l  $10  COO. - 
000  000  lease-letid  apprs.prln'.cn  which  is  ju*^! 
around  the  ccrner,  and  which  ?  til  equsl  the 
total  we.il'h  of  several  in.ire  AaiTicm  Statos. 

I  am  net  crltlclnng  necessary  military  ap- 
propriations, and  I  have  willir.tly  supported 
them,  because  I  believe  it  Is  cur  duty  to 
build  up  Americas  defense?  tc  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  against  the  possibility  cf 


an  attemptefl  Invasion  which,  pray  Gcd,  may 
never  come.  No  man  on  earth  hates  and 
abhors  HitleirLsra  and  all  It  stands  for  more 
than  I  do,  but  I  am  thinking  In  terms  of 
what  Is  best  for  America  If  we  have  spent 
or  obligated  more  than  one-sixth  cf  our  na- 
tional wealth,  or  the  equivalent  of  th5  wealth 
of  27  States  merely  to  prepare  for  war,  what 
will  be  the  Etrain  on  our  finances  if  we  get 
Into  a  shooting  war?  The  backwash  of  de- 
pression, poterty.  and  economic  collapse  that 
Inevitably  niust  follow  such  a  venture  would 
be  simply  Indescribable. 

If  you  who  hear  my  voice  want  to  save 
America,  now  Is  the  time  to  get  Into  action. 
There  is  one  way  you  can  make  your  influ- 
ence felt  an<!  that  Is  to  telegraph  or  write  to 
the  Member  of  Congress  from  your  district 
and  the  Senators  from  your  State.  I  know 
something  about  Members  of  Congress  and 
how  they  react,  and  I  know  that  letters  from 
constituents  have  a  powerful  appeal  I  am 
not  speaking  new  of  fcrm  letters  but  of  let- 
ters written  In  the  constituent's  own  way. 
coming  direct  from  the  heart.  Spelling  and 
grammar  do  not  matter.  With  the  country 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  war.  a  mlllicn  let- 
ters to  Congressmen  protesting  our  entrance 
might  mean  the  difference  t)etween  future 
peace  and  oUr  Involvement  In  the  most  hor- 
rible and  destructive  war  of  all  time. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  great  and 
epochal  decision.  We  must  decide  soon 
wl-.ether  we  will  yield  to  war  hysteria  and 
pressures  and  enlarge  the  madhouse  that  al- 
ready encompasses  a  large  part  cf  the  world 
by  joining  the  belligerents,  or  whether  we 
will  hold  the  line  for  the  preservation  of  our 
traditional  freedom  and  Independence  and 
for  our  right  and  opportunity  to  serve  the 
world  as  a  good  neighbor  God  grant  that 
we  may  hold  the  line! 

If  we  enter  the  war  we  will  be  Just  one 
m.ore  belllgarent.  If  we  stay  cut  cur  leader- 
ship will  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  man- 
kind In  helping  to  create  a  new  and  better 
wcr!d  out  cf  the  ashes  of  the  present 
conflict. 

Never   before    was    there    such    an    oppor- 
tunity   for   Btatesmanshlp.     Of    all    the    out- 
standing churacters  on  the  worlds  stage  our 
President    ia   the  one   best   qualified   to   lead 
I  the  world  cut  of  Its  wilderness  cf  sorrows. 

If  he  would  call  a  conference  of  American 
republics,  a$  proposed  In  my  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No  20.  and  would  tender  the 
services  cf  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
mediator,  proposing  as  a  basis  for  permanent 
world  peacf  the  eight  points  of  fundamental 
right  and  |u.«tice  agreed  to  by  himself  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  at  their  conference 
on  the  ocean,  he  might  be  the  means  of  end- 
ing the  war.  The  belligerents  will  have  to 
come  to  the  peace  table  some  time  In  any 
event:  why  not  now  and  save  the  lives  of 
m.illions?  England,  having  already  indorsed 
these  peace  aims,  would  Inevitably  concur, 
and  I  believe  the  world's  psychology  has  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  the  war-weary  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan 
wculd  drive  the  dictators  to  the  peace  table. 

To  denounce  such  a  movement  m  advance 
as  Impractlral  Is  to  discount  the  extent  cf 
the  war  sickness  that  is  taking  held  of  peo- 
ple's hearts  everywhere  The  people  all 
around  the  world  are  weary  of  war.  They 
are  weary  otf  its  horrors,  of  .ts  griefs  and  of 
the  pain  It  puts  In  the  hearts  of  wives  and 

mothers.   Tie  worid  Is  crying  for  leadership. 

net  for  war.  but  for  peace.  If  the  President 
could  see  the  signal  tc  service  that  beckons 
from  the  hemes  of  the  common  people — the 
cannon  fodder — of  every  land  on  earth,  and 
would  lead  a  movement  to  step  the  age  of 
butchery  h«  wculd,  in  my  cptnlon.  achieve  the 
greatest  triumph  for  humanity  s.nce  first  the 

morning  stars  sang  together. 

Away  up  among  the  snow-crowned  heights 
of  the  Amdes  the  face  of  Christ  shines 
brightly  the  colossal  statue,  the  Christ  of 
the  Andes,  was  erected  to  ccmmcmoral*  » 
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concord  reached  by  Argentina  and  Chile  after 
a  century  of  bitter  strife  The  .nscnptlon  on 
the  statue  is  as  follows: 

"These  mountains  must  crt  mtale  to  dust 
before  the  Argrntme^  and  tlie  Chileans  shall 
break  the  peace  wlMch  they  !  avp  sworn  to 
maintain  at  the  fcrt  of  Clinst  the  Re- 
deemer  ' 

Would  It  not  be  a  grand  thing  If  the 
moving  hand  of  history  were  tc  write  into 
the  record  of  civUiza'icn  thi.-  ;nemorandum; 

"In  the  year  1941  a  great  C  iristian  Pre.sl- 
dent  of  the  Ur.it«d  States,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  21  American  re  pub  Ics  brought  a 
warring  world  to  the  feet  cf  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer" 

Is  It  not  worth  trying? 


Madison  Square  Garden  Raly  of  Ccuncil 
for  Democracy 


EXTENSION'    OF  RE  vlARKS 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UMTED   STATES 


Tliursdait.  August  2\.  1941 


ADDRK5.?    BY    HZAR   ADM  R.\L    EVRD 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr  Prv^ident,  I  a.'k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  very  admira'olc  addres.'^  dt  liv- 
f-rcd  by  Rear  Amiral  Richp.rd  E.  Byrd  at 
the  mass  meeting  of  the  Council  lor  De- 
mociacy  in  the  city  ol  Nl'\.'  Yoik,  Tuts- 
day,  Augu.'^t  19.  1941 

Tliere  bems  no  objection,  the  address 
wa^  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  very  many  months  ag:;  1  was  In  the' 
waters  of  the  Antarctic,  near  the  South  Pole, 
on  tlie  Navy's  Ice  breaker,  the  Bear  We  were 
fighting  a  full  gale  during  the  polar  night 
There  were  Icebergs  arcund  u: .  and  rocks  and 
shoals  uncharted  on  our  maps  The  night  was 
black  and  long  and  there  wa»  no  lighthouse 
to  show  the  way  We  sailed  alcne,  with  none 
to  rescue  us  should  we  hit  the  rocks 

Not  a  man  on  that  ship  h  id  any  thought 
but  of  the  safety  of  all  On  the  bridge  Cap- 
tain Cruzen  and  hi.^  st.iff  of  nivlgators  guided 
the  vessel  through  the  dange  ous  seas  Each 
member  of  the  crew  manned  his  station  with 
courage  and  faith. 

We  knew  that  we  had  a  f  ommon  destiny 
that  night,  and  In  that  know  edge  we  did  not 
stop  to  quarrel  about  petty  diSerences  We 
set  no  personal  Interests  abcve  the  Interests 
of  fill  of  us. 

On  a  much  greater  scale  ve,  as  a  nation, 
today  face  the  t-nme  kind  o  crisis  that  the 
crew  of  the  Dear  faced  in  the  icy  South  Polar 
waters.  We.  as  a  nation,  ^rlll  survive  this 
crisis  or  we  will  perish,  w?    vUl  conie  out  of 

It  With  freedom  and  Mll-rc^pect  or  we  will 
come  out  of  It  as  slaves— the  }Utcome  depends 
on  us.  And  if  we  hit  the  ro-  ks.  there  wjll  be 
none  to  rescue  us 

Like  the  crew  of  that  ahip.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal ax  tc  grind  to!.i»;ht  Ti  ere  are  no  strings 
tied  to  me  I  speak  fcr  no  group,  no  paity. 
no  public  cfflcial  I  have  ro  pnhtical  ambi- 
tions. I  h.nve  not  consulted  with  the  admln- 
tstraUon  about  what  I  J-h  ill  say  1  .■•pesk 
under  the  HU.'^pices  of  the  C._.uncU  for  De- 
mocracy wht^se  oily  pariis  mship  Is  for  de- 
mocracy     1    have   but  oiie   U.tertst— to    tell. 


as   an   American    the    truth   as   1   see  It,    with 
ner.her  malict   nor  mud  frliiigir.g 
Let  us  face  the  first  truth  boldly 

A    W\R    BETWEE.N    TWO    IDEAS 

Th-ls  is  a  war  between  two  ideas  This  Is 
the  ece-cld  strn'ti  between  democracy  aiid 
tyranny,  between  freedom  and  slavery,  be- 
tween good  and  evil  This  Is  everybody's 
war  This  time  the  fight  is  to  the  death 
And  so  far.  as  we  all  know,  tyranny  has  won 
Fifteen  nations  have  gone  down  like  tor- 
pedoed ships  and  the  first  to  be  Invaded  by 
Hitlers  slave  idea  was  Germany  Itself.  The 
score  is  going  very  heavily  against  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world 

Adolf  Hitler  has  declared  that  the  world  Is 
not  large  enough  for  both  nazl-lsm  and  de- 
mocracy. He  believes  that  the  easy-going 
people  of  a  free  nation  cannot  compete  with 
the  force  of  a  superefflclent  dictatorship  He 
considers  citizens  of  the  democracies  too  self- 
ish, too  Ignorant,  too  willful  to  be  able  to 
govern  themselves  He  substitutes  might  for 
right,  force  for  freedom  For  God  he  has 
substituted  himself  and  the  worship  of  a 
soulless  mechanical  efficiency  That  is  the 
picture  of  one  cf  the  two  worlds  In  conflict 
as  we  see  It  tonight     What  of  the  other? 

Well,  we  of  the  democracies  believe  in  the 
dignity  and  equality  of  man  We  believe 
that  reason  and  truth  and  compassion  can 
be.  In  the  end.  weapons  mightier  than  any 
bombing  plane  We  know  that  even  from 
the  purely  mechanical  standpoint,  we  are 
more  efficient  than  the  Nazi  sy.^tem,  but  In 
the  direction  ol  peace  and  freedom  It  was 
our  peacetime  efficiency  that  Invented  and 
developed  the  very  machines  that  Hitler  has 
turned  into  hideous  mechani7ed  units  to  de- 
stroy free  men  Our  citizens  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  dictatorship  In  intellect,  knowl- 
edge, and  potentialities  If  this  Nation  had 
worked  for  9  years  with  no  idea  other  than 
that  of  wholesale  conqtiest  of  its  neighbors, 
no  one  could  have  equaled  In  desiructlveness 
our  mechanized  units,  our  airplanes,  and  war 
machines  No.  there  Is  no  Nazi  superiority 
other  than  a  temporary  cap.-city  to  destroy 
human  beings  Only  Hitler  himself  and  a 
few  thousand  of  his  more  fanatical  followers 
believe  tn  this  exploded  myth  of  a  German 
Euperrace 

That  Is  the  dlfiference  between  vis — the  free 
world  and  the  slave  world 

WOaLD    HAS    SHRVNK    IN    SIZE 

But  there  Is  a  second  great  truth  that  we 
must  face  with  equal  courage.  In  compara- 
tively recent  times  the  world  has  shrunk  In 
size  No  one  realizes  that  more  than  I  do 
In  our  own  day  there  are  Americans  who 
don't  realize  what  this  high-speed  transpor- 
tation and  communication  niean  They 
deny  that  on  this  planet  2,000.000.000  hu- 
man beings  hurtle  through  space  together. 
They  deny  that  catastrophe  or  disease,  or 
war.  erupting  In  one  region  affects  all  other 
regions  Tliey  believe  ve  can  hide  In  our 
own  little  cahm  In  the  wilderness  and  let  the 
forest  fire  rag  arcund  us  They  do  not  face 
the  truth  that  th  Atlatitic  Ocean,  even  with 
Hitler  bitterly  enesfred,  Is  not  wide  enough 
to  Isolate  the  Na?l  'fifth  column"  from  South 
America.  Even  our  founding  fathers  realized. 
b&ck  tn  those  salilnjg-ship  ciays.  thnt  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  would  not  Isolate  u-^  from  Eu- 
rce 

A  false  leeling  of  security  may  play  Into 
the  hands  of  Hitler's  agents,  whose  master 

dreams  not  "^nly  ot  European  conquest  but 
e:  world  conquest  whose  mnster  Is  as  inter- 
ected  In  the  wheatfleldj  of  Icwa  as  he  Is  in 
the  ell  of  Baku,  for  which  he  has  invaded 
Russia 

U  Hitler  won,  those  of  us  who  still  dre»m 
of  security  In  Isolation  would  expeilcnce  a 
rx:d9  awakVna.g 

Unless  we  recortilre  the  dangers  that  lie 
before  us,  unltv^'-  we  move  lmm(d;attly  to 
cope  With  them  btfjre  they  dose  lu  upon 


us  we  face  sc.  tremendous  a  dislocation  Of 
the  trade  .'•tructurc  of  this  Nation  and  the 
reil  of  the  ^  orid  that  ecoi'iOinlc  chaop  will 
settle  upon  all  hunianity,  whether  we  have 
war  or  not  Chaos  Is  poi<ioncius  soil  for  the 
democracies  but  the  n.ost  fertile  of  all  soils 
foi  the  growth  c!  tyranny  Therefore,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  outcome  of  this 
war,  we  are  headed  straight  fur  dictatorship 
unless  we  wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 

WE    CANNOT    STAND    ASIDIT 

Let  us  review  the  facts  that  new  stand  out 
First  of  all.  we  know  that  In  this  world-wide 
war  of  Ideas  we  cannot  stand  aside      We  may 
find  ourselves  forced  Into  war  with  the  whole 
dictator  world. 

Secondly,  we  know  that  America  laces  th( 
grave  threat  of  economic  chaos  whether  we 
have  war  or  i.ot. 

Thirdly,  we  know  that  complete  economic 
Chaos  would  inevitably  result,  as  It  did  In 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  in  dictatorship  loi 
a  dis-Unlted  States  of  America 

We  know  these  things  Why,  In  God's 
name,  is  this  country  unwilling  to  face  them? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  them?  We 
are  potentially  the  strongest  nation  on  earth 
But  today  we  are  soft,  still  unprepared  for 
the  tough  kind  ol  crisis  we  lace  We  have 
our  democracy,  the  greatest  workable  Iden 
any  nation  ever  had.  But  t.>day  we  still 
quarrel  among  ourselve;-.  we  are  sir.ug  and 
lethargic,  we  take  ou;-  f •  eed^im.  lor  granted 
we  suffer  from  the  enleebimg  disease  ol 
apathy. 

I  tell  you  the  blunt  truth  because  I  want 
tc  awaken  you. 

We  must  bestir  ourselves  new,  at  cnce.  be- 
fore It  is  too  late,  to  a  spontaneous  reawaken- 
ing of  all  tl.e  people,  determiiud  or.  dynamic 
unity  and  s-wcat  and  sacrifice,  exactly  as  if  W{ 
were  fighting  a  shooting  war  for  our  national 
self-preservation  against  the  dictator  world 
Since  we  have  voluntarily  a.'-.sumed  the  re- 
ponsibilltles  of  a  nation  at  war.  I.  for  one, 
believe  that  we  should  live  up  to  those  rc- 
gponslbllitics. 

That  is.  I  submit,  the  best  and  cnly  pos- 
sible way  to  prevent  a  shooting  war. 

Battles,  whether  they  be  economic  or  shoot- 
ing, are  won  by  planning  and  preparation 
in  time  ol  peace,  not  by  a  "business  as  usual" 
attitude.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
this  The  destiny  ol  this  Nation  will  be  de- 
cided by  what  we  do  In  the  next  8  months 
Either  we  become  the  citadel  cf  liberty  or  wc 
lose  the  last  hope  of  liberty 

If  we  rise  today  In  all  our  might,  with  the 
single  purpose  of  doing  cur  utmost  to  save 
our  freedom,  what  on  the  lace  of  the  earth 
would  we  need  fear?  What  dictator  would 
dare  to  fight  us?  Vvliat  economic  disaster 
could  possibly  lick  u??  We  would  be  doing 
today  wh.'it  most  deniociacies  put  cff  till  too 
late.  We  would  expose  the  he  that  freemen 
cannot  equal  the  efficiency  ol  Hitler's  slaves 
We  would  once  again  prove  to  the  world  that 
democracy  backed  by  unity  and  sweat  and 
sacrifice,  is  the  most  p-Dtent  idea  In  the  hl?^- 
tory  of  mankind. 

Surely  the  bitterest  opponents  of  cur  In- 
volvement in  this  war  should  be  the  strongest 
barkers  ol  this  proposal  Surely  every  loyal 
citizen  will  agee  with  this  effort  to  build  a 
mighty  defense  machine.  We  may  disagicc 
on  the  proper  strategy  to  dtfcnd  d'^m.icrscy 
against  tyranny  a?  prrsonlfled  by  Hitler,  but 
wc  cannot  dls:  gree  that  democracy  must  be 

defended 

Thus,  be  you  an  interventionist  or  a  non- 
Interventlonlst;  be  jcu  for  p?ace  or  for  wur; 
be  you  cf  FngUsh  descent  or  German  or 
Italian  or  Fn  nch  or  Irish,  be  you  a  Republi- 
can or  Demociat,  a  Catholic  or  Jew  or  Prot- 
estant, or  nont)eliev(r,  a  rich  ra;»n  or  a  pjor 
man;  whether  y>>u  l.ke  Rv>o!*c\cU  cr  whether 
you  don't;  whether  vovi  are  a  Inrmer.  laborer. 
or  buslnes.'-man;  whether  you  are  a  white 
man  or  a  Ncgr>— y^u  are.  if  ycu  stiU  think 
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ThT(-  ii-  fi 
The:'  li-.s  \<: 
In    'hr    fa-e    ' 


{iJ.IMGN    Di. NOMINATOR 

■  ui      Cvii-.nun      G'fi.ciniiiator. 

k;:.-n:p  r)f  brotherhood  that. 
:  n.ii:::.;il  d<i:;gfr.  puts  a!-icle 
blttt  ;,'.(■■'.  ;i:.d  fair.iiv  quarrels  Therr  lies  'he 
comino.-i  h  ■:  d  cf  faith  m  an  idea  that  stands 
Bbcvo  o\n  pi  .ct  (  t  birth,  (.r  anct-siry.  our 
rarj-lr.g  creeds,  the  '"cIlt  o'  <  ur  skins,  the 
nnr  unt  >'f  iT.i':.<'y  w-  nM'.;-.-  e.ch  yt.ir— hti 
lc1t\:  th:it  nnktf  tJ-.f  Unlvd  S';itr«  rr.^rp  ir.> 
p<j;*a:»t.  ^h.di  a.y  part  if  \t 

On  'h..«  brctherl-.c'.fl  dopend*.  our  N.Ttion"s 
potpniinl  stren'.'th  flf;d  tir.ity  n  chnllrncc'  to 
all  wh(..  ha!«'  our  way  .1  life  A=  -  cltunccracy 
com  t.-i  liir.", .  wp  have  nr^if'.'pd  im'.ier  cur 
«T- r-.t:  :"  d  Ti ',  ::it;f.  ti-  Prr'-idf-r-.f  evs^ri  tnnre 
j:..'>  '!i,ir:  0'  i;  d  i:d:i.i;ily  be  expected 
Bur.  ii:  ,j  wf  r'.d  'h  ;t  hp-  chTr..'ed  ^(,  C!Uick:y 
ar.d  Inrrrdibiy,  '^'.:r  i!.-'!.i!  uni",  i-  n.'  riioiirh 
It  is  undei  a*':"".k  The  aeft"?  of  Adrl:  H;'- 
ler  ari>  :r%:ii:;  t>  c!'.v:de  :he  pnr'.p  it  America, 
to  ^f  •.  u?  cue  aLi  '.nst  the  ''ihc^r.  tc  fn^-er  mid 
exp'oiT  re!ic;cti.«  and  cla!^.«  'jiisp'.ciotis  to  .«et 
lab"  r  nr-a-.n:-'  c  an!T;i!,  PrciteFtant  aeam^t  Cfit^.- 
cll-,  Chri-^;an  asiamst  Jew.  the  Middle  \Vf?t 
apam  :  the  E.\  ;  Tliey  have  used  th:?  ni^rh- 
od  a 
s<  en 


di'.ide  ai.d  ror.qnfr  becaii.'-p   f!;t>v   l.-i'.e 


w  .rk    as    a    prel'. ;cl 


pa^v    miira: 


Dut    1'   wi!!    nrt 


^han 


vSL-ti.ry  m   Eur.  i 
n(  t.  work  'i:i  r<- 

\Vi'  nu.."='  .ever  see  repe.ited  in  Ariv'i.r-i  -he 
trail!,'  s-'.  rv  "f  ?rh^'nls  and  churtlie-i  mad-'  a 
m' ckcrv.  wrnu-::  d:  honored  c!  -p:-?  ev  ry- 
uh'-r"^  sn  rur  r.^'.ti':'  ^f  ftriPi:  sqjads  of  thut 
Ultiniaie  111  dii,'r.,d.i:;wn  fathers  denriiri  ed 
to  a  Ges'api'  hy  their  own  *on'i--aii  the  an- 
cient er.min.'k-  rf  the  ?o-called  Nfv  Order 
that  the  Nazi  tyranny  would  force  up<  n  a 
horrifii  d  world 

It  !«  not  enough  tc  dmi.ind  unry,  sweat. 
atid  samflce  We  mu5t  know  what  to  unite 
on.  what  w.  rk  t.'  undertake  wha"  sacriflrp  to 
make 

I  pay  t<i  Vs  u  very  frankly  that,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  'he  hcair.  we  must  ni  dlfv  nn  way  of 
life,  at  lea'it  for  the  moment  S.'me  of  i:s 
have  not  allowed  this  crisis  tc  chanee  our 
habits  (if  unreptrtcted  speech  and  act;<  n 
Exf-ept  for  'he  draftees  ami  some  of  the  de- 
fence Indu'tna!  workers  and  a  fe'v  dcllar-a- 
year  men  we  have  noit  changed  from  lur 
usual   routine 

STHIlitS    UKtNtD  TO   t.O.ST   BATTLrS 

We  s'll!  work  thcrt  hours,  riding  tlie 
turtle,  vvl'.ilc  H.tler  la.^hes  his  .-ubjtcts-  into 
a.iurkus  bl;*._/  tempcj  Labor  and  busine>s 
quarrel  bttwten  then^se:\es  as  though  they 
did  zv  t  r.'aJize  that  tcth  would  be  ru:h!es>;y 
smashtd  under  a  tyrant  F)\e  million  m.m- 
huuis  have  been  iu>;  by  strkcs  E'.eiy  plniit 
clctfed  i.s  a  battle  lost  Pricts  and  rents — 
even  in  the  v»clnity  of  the  Army  camps — are 
forced  up  stt'Hdi'.y;  certainly  that  is  the  op- 
pt:)>!te  c^I  sacrifice  Sijme  politici.ins  are  still 
playmg  at  fh  litiC-s  at  the  e.xpfii.'t  cf  cur 
defcn.M-  effcr;  Can  we  b^'  proud  cf  tlie  fact 
that  the  r'^cent  cunfres.-i.Mia;  vote  on  extin- 
slt'ii  ci  nnlitary  service  was  div:dtd  mere 
along  p.uti.-an  lines  than  anyth.i.g  el.-e ' 
The  piiilo^cphy  cf  ea"-'^  and  comfort  ar.d 
ph  asure  has  r.i>t  ch.inpfri 

C;.n  we  compc'e  with  n.'ii-:sir.  ti-..tt  way' 
Na2t-iiin.  tliat  ha>  for  years  bludgeoned 
sarr.flcc  mid  discipline  ^ut  cf  the  German 
pt'cpii  '      Dv.    w.'    de.-erve    fiffdv-in    that    way? 

Ix  t  11-  jt  nt  :;(•-•  with  cursii'.e.-  and  rtccg- 
nize  that  to  deier\e  lib-r'y  we  must  udjM-t 
cur  ccnct  pt  cf  u  tc  »he  realities  cf  1941 
This  mean.'  that  the  people  cf  Anifrica  will 
h.ivc  to  subject  themselves  tc  voluntary  self- 
restraint  in  the  exercise  of  their  chirl-lied 
riglits  It  meaiLs  that  we  must  create  a  new 
and  long-overdue  feelii:g  cf  individual  and 
group  resrcusibdiry  and  accept  those  re- 
spv-n*ibilit;e3  quickly  and  wi'llng'y  It 
means  that  w-  must  end  the  disgraceful  time 
lag  between  our  knowledge  cf  crisis  and  cur 
wiiiinjjnt.;5S  to  CO  b^imctiimg  abtut  it. 


II  there  be  thCK-  who  wii!  c:y  that  fUch  a 
program  involves  the  desiiuc;  n  of  demcc- 
racy  m  the  effctt  to  pre-ervf  it.  I  say  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  spirit  of  de- 
mcMiracv  and  'hi  .r.iiiiutioni.l  gadgets  by 
whim  ;t  woik...  When  a  lorelgn  power 
threatens  Am  rica  whether  by  military  at- 
tack CI  b>  p;<.pat;a.,cla  mvasicn.  this  democ- 
racy 1.'  ela.-t;(  <■:.■  ugh  'c  aciju-t  the  gadgets 
tc  tit  the  criMc  Are  *€  any  the  le*«  demo- 
cratic ci'cau.-.-  '.'.0  ha'.t.  taken  realistic  sttps 
to  Ci.pe  with  impending  danger  by  adopting 
the  selective-serMce  law?  Are  we  le;S  demo- 
cratic bec.:u&e  we  are  ready  tc  defend  democ- 
racy? Arc  we  lesi  democratic  because  we 
choo.^e  to  observe  seif-restraliit  in  time  cf 
peril? 

Rf.IE     CF    PfHLlr     OPINION 

The  r.-stiamts  are  simple  They  must  not 
be  enforced  by  law  That  would  be  dictalur- 
,-hip  Therefore  t.hey  must  te  enforced  by 
punlic  opinion  Let  us  agree  tnat  free  speech 
shal.  not  be  exploited  by  those  who  prefer 
other  pcJitical  sys*em.«  in  whtrh  all  cur  civil 
liberties  wculu  t>  Ut.-'rr>^a  Le,  us  agree 
that  we  shall  not  nc  atiyiiii.^  by  word  or 
deed  tc  ccmfort  Hit'.- 1  or  '.«.  a/'-rfcre  with 
our  <lelense  effort 

That  effort  i.^-  'he  will  ol  the  majority  If 
wt  inu  t  cnt.f./e  a  course  decided  upon  by 
the  niiJjor.iy  it"  u.-  agree  to  do  so  with  Xair- 
ii'-^'  aiid  inc(iern:-tn  Demccracy  guarantees 
debate,  vt-.  bu'  after  the  deaate  ccmee  the 
d'-.i!.;.  hy  rlie  will  of  the  majority — and. as 
stna.  r.  !-hould  bt  rf.-pocted  and  immediately 
actt  d   upoii 

Nor  does  thi;  mt.in  that  wc  mUat  stiCe  the 
honest  debate  and  loval  c  nstiuctive  criticism 
that  'prings  from  the  righto  of  freedom.  No 
rn.in  Ah(  ther  he  be  Pu  iden:  of  the  United 
States.  Member  of  Cciit;re&s,  or  private  citi- 
zen, is  evtr  tn.l.bbble,  any  more  than  unity 
IS  a  one-way  ^'reet  That  mistakes  must  b€ 
made  m  every  department  of  cur  activities  Is 
ill  the  very  natur*  of  human  affairs. 

I  do  not  merely  afT".rm.  this  fact.  1  urge 
ycu  to  do  your  p.irt  in  criticizing,  suggesting. 
expie&.=  tnp  your  opinion  to  oui  legislators  and 
e.xecu'ives.  That  is  the  way  of  free  people. 
Honest  debate  cf  many  n.ind:;  arrives  in  the 
ei'id  at  more  accurate  Judgment  than  Is  pos- 
sible for  one  m.iiid  1  herein  lies  the  superi- 
ority of  demccrticus  uver  the  Nazi  idea 

A.-  an  Ameiican.  1  attirm  t  ae  right  of  any 
nian  to  sav  tiiat  he  d^es  net  .vant  to  see  this 
country  go  to  war  But  we  nnist  never  again 
point  our  finger  at  one  patr  otic  group  and 
say  '"warmcivjer"  or  at  an  -ther  sincere  group 
a-.d  say  •'traitor  "  V.nen  our  neighbors  home 
is  threatened.  ■?. e  wil.  derend  it  whether  he 
be  Jew  or  Chris*  Ian  Demorrat  or  Republican, 
worker  or  businessman.  i-olaMon;st  or  Inter- 
vcn'ionlst.  That  was  the  principle  on  which 
we  worked  that  night  on  the  ;ce  breaker  Bear. 
Because  the  principle  is  sound  I  am  alive  to 
speak  to  you  now 

And,  incidentally  Captain  Cruzseu.  cf  the 
Be.rr.  is  of  German  do.-;cent.  and  his  second  in 
comm.and.  Lieutenant  Niemo.  is  of  Italian 
descent  both  good  Americans  There  are  mil- 
lions of  Cruzscn.-  and  Ni-  rnos  m  this  country 
who,  I:ke  Wendell  Wilikie  ate  anxious  to  do 
their  part  to  nelp  preserve  Americin  ci.  o. .oc- 
lacv  If  they  are  given  the  cnance  Because 
this  is  true,  we  must  gut^rd  aeamst  the  in- 
justice oi  distrusting  leilow  An-iencans  simply 
boc.iusc  their  names  have  a  fcre:cn  quality,  or 
because  they  speak  wnh  a  fcreign  accent,  or 
their  custom    aie  difTcrer.t  fiom  curs. 

D^NOEH    OF    INnrCT-I'^N 

I  have  said  that  the  orditiar,-  habits  of 
indi-. iduais  and  gioups  m  i.crmal  times  are 
Inadequate  tc  m-^rt  this  crisis  It  is  true  of 
the  Citizenry  of  America  and  it  Is  true  of  our 
Gcvernmen''  Arnericnn  detno  rp.'-v  nas  al- 
ways met  da-.jers  with  le.-dersl-.:p  '  At  such 
moments  quick  decisive  j.ctif^n  must  be  taken 
by  the  Comma-ider  m  Chief  on  matters  that 
ordinarily  would  be  decided  through  slower 
processes  Our  danger  decs  net  lie  in  ac'icn 
but  in  indeci»icu. 


And  as  I  discuss  leadership  from  this  plat- 
form I  find  myself  again  back  in  spint  near 
the  South  Pole  standing  on  the  bridge  oX 
that  polar  ship  Ih  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  With  the  rocks  around  us 

Without  a  leader  this  Republic  would  be 
like  that  siiip  without  the  captain  on  the 
bridge  Ju$t  as  the  captain  on  that  ship 
must  be  ajile  to  act  quickly  to  avoid  the 
rocks,  our  ttfimmander  in  Chief  often  must 
act  quickly  I  to  steer  our  ship  of  state  safely 
through   thfc  storm  that  has  hit   the   world 

I  believe  thatj_hlstory  will  say  that  Presi- 
dent Roosflvelt  has  had  to  contend  with 
graver  respilnslbilitles  than  ever  before  factd 
a  Chief  Ex?cutlve  of  this  Nation.  Lincoln 
was  faced  trith  the  threat  of  losing  a  dozen 
States  Iron  the  Union  Roo.eevelt  is  faced 
with  the  threat  of  losing  all  48.  Lincoln  had 
the  task  of  abolishing  the  enslavement  of  5 
percent  of  the  population.  This  administra- 
tion has  th?  task  of  preventing  the  enslave- 
ment of  all  the  people — and  again  let  me 
remind  you  that  this  can  come  to  pass  with- 
out Invasioi  by  a  foreign  power 

By  the  orderly  process  of  a  free  people,  we 
have  placed  a  grea*  burden  on  the  shoulders 
cf  the  President  and  his  associates.  Including 
especially  ttiat  great  statesman.  Cordell  Hull; 
on  the  sh<  ulders  cf  our  -epresenta lives  in 
Congress.  The  Government  cannot  be^r  this 
burden  aloi  e.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  ol  every 
loyal  Araerl  [;an  to  share  that  burden  with  our 
President  and  the  rest  of  the  Government. 

The  Prea  dent  has  been  accused  of  trying 
to  get  this  Nation  into  war  I  can  give  ycu 
my  personal  word  that  Roosevelt,  the  man. 
has  a  deep!  hatred  for  war — deeper  perhaps 
than  mansi  who  have  made  this  criticism. 
Roosevelt,  fhe  President,  has  the  task  of  car- 
rying Amer<can  democracv  forward  under  God 
against  an«  resistance,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  that  above  all  things  If  he  can  do  it 
without  wir  he  will  do  it.  But  there  are 
things  infituteiy  worse  than  war.  and  the 
worst  of  thfese  Is  slavery 

CALLS  Iron    COTTRAGE    AND    STWtMCTH 

Firmnessl  courage,  strength,  and  more 
strength — tiiat  is  the  need  of  the  hour  Our 
President  has  demonstrated  all  ol  these  qual- 
ities in  thii  emergency  This  is  a  world  half 
of  which  hps  already  been  driven  back  to  a 
primitive  s^atei  a  world  where  the  weak  and 
the  timid  $re  quickly  wiped  outi  where  anl- 
Nmal  eats  animal;  where  betrayal,  ambush. 
ffSVl  murdo^-  are  the  rule 

Defeatlsr*.  appeasement,  timidity— these 
have  no  place  In  our  defense  against  this 
savage  klntj  of  world  There  can  be  no  divi- 
sion of  opinion  about  that.  ^But  there  Is.  as 
I  have  said,  division  of  opinion  as  to  how  we 
Shall  defend  ourselves.  Some  believe  In  posi- 
tive action;  and  others  m  pa.=slve  defense. 
This  Is  paftly  a  military  matter,  and  cer- 
tainly It  Is  IB  mUltary  fallacy  to  think  it  pos- 
sible to  defend  ourselves  by  standing  guard 
at  our  frotiiiers  and  waiting  for  the  attack, 
with  the  e^emy  free  1 1  choose  his  own  time 
and  our  weakest  point. 

In  all  history  nothing  but  disaster  has 
come  from  a  passive  attitude  toward  organ- 
ized violence. 

I  have  toed  to  tell  ycu  our  duty  in  hard- 
bciled,  realistic  terms  I  rest  mv  case  on 
these  term*  But  there  Is  something  in  this 
crisis  whlcl  transcends  hard-boiled  reall.cm. 
I  am  thlnring  of  the  "terrible  silence  of  the 
gagged  millions  of  Europe."  Isn't  there  a 
moral  issue'  here,  an  issue  that  I  cannot  help 
but  bHlevei  means  something  to  most  of  us? 
It  is  the  is^e  between  human  decency,  com- 
mon klndnjess.  and  sympathy,  on  the  one 
Side,  and  irthuman  brutality  on  the  ether. 

We  know:  that  the  lust  for  world  conquest, 
the  brutal  [persecution  cf  innocent  human 
beings,  the  [degradation  of  the  humrn  spirit, 
we  know  t^at  these  things  are  wrong.  We 
know  that  p?  stand  on  trial  today  before  the 
eyes  of  our  jMaker  and  before  the  generations 
of  the  years  ahead,  with  this  weate«!t  of  ail 
choices,     A^  the  end  cf  one  choice  lies  heU, 
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At  the  er.d  of  the  ether  lie  the  peace  and 
freed^ni  In  which  all  men  tiay  repcu  with 
the  Psalmist:  •■Beheld  how  g(  ed  and  pleasant 
it  is  for   brethren   to  live   lop'thcr    in   unity" 

Here  at  Madison  Square  GciUii  •ji.itnt  we 
are  enjoying  the  four  freedoi  o-  of  ctir  Bid  of 
Rights.  There  Is  year  free  pr^  <^-  ii'  re  on 
this  platform  Is  your  tree  sfeecL  Y  m  whc 
listen  to  me  worship  ae  you  {  lease  An.-i  bf  ro 
In  tills  meeting  place  Is  your  free  asseuibly 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  repay  democracy 
for  these  freedoms?  Are  we  lolig  to  sit  back 
and  enjoy  them  as  though  lo  one  had  ever 
fought  and  died  for  them,  oi  are  we  going  to 
make  our  personal  sacrifices  nerv  day  so  that 
our  defense  effort  may  be  fu  thered?  Are  we 
going  to  divide  our  national  house  against  it- 
Self  through  dissension,  or  are  we  going  to 
stand  united  behind  the  P  esiaent  es  If  at 
war  with  an  unconquerable  morale?  Anierl- 
cans.  what  Is  your  answer? 


The  Gas  Cri  lis 


EXTEN.?!ON    OF   FE.M.AKKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  yALONEY 

at"  CONNECTKLT 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE    'JNITED    STATES 


Thursday.  August  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    WA'^TI  INOTON    TTMES- 
HEKALD 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr  President,  1  a.'k 
unanimou.-  cense nt  lo  have  pr'nted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  REf  ord  i.n  editorial  from 
th(  Wni^hintton  Tunes-Herald  of  Atipust 
20  1941  rntitl'^d  "Is  theClas  Cri.vlf  Rf  al?" 

Th- ro  b-inu:  r.c  objecton  the  ed  ".iTiiil 
was  ordered  to  be  pnn'el  m  'h*  R^oord. 
as  follows: 


I  From     the 


Wa-hn.gt  on       1  :r.: 
.Mitnst    20.    1  Nl  i 


-II- 


lid     cf 


Is  THE   Gas   CRis.i>  Real.? 

Confusion  go  ws  worst  coMounded  up  and 
Qown  the  Atlantic  se.b'^atc  s^  Petr  ;  um  C  - 
ordin<»tor  Harold  L  lokrs  .-  :*vc-  tc  cu-  c.  wn 
gasoline  consumption 

The  7  p  m  to  7  a  m  '-nrfrw  seems  only 
to  stimulate  motorists  to  tank  up  with  gas 
shortly  before  7pm  Seme  results  may  be 
had  from  the  new  ruling  that  gas  stations 
are  to  have  per  month  onh  90  percent  of  the 
amount  of  gas  each  one  so'd  in  July— though 
the  bookkeeping  and  klndrrd  difBculties  In- 
volved look  enormcus 

Meanwhlle,  charges  aie  being  bruited 
about  that  the  gas  crisis  is  a  phony  any- 
way: that  there  Isn't  any  shortage,  either  of 
gasfllne  or  gasoline  tranf ncrtation.  for  the 
Eastern  State*,  or  shouldn't  be. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  sometlm.e  ago 
estimated  that  Gre<it  Britain  requires  not 
more  than  250  tankers  fot  war  purposes.  At 
the  outset  of  the  war,  said  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — 

"She  had  438.  Sh"  latei  acquired  400  from 
Belgium,  Norway.  Holland  and  France  giv- 
ing her  a  total  of  798  ships,  not  counting  the 
new  tankers  she  has  launched  since  the  war 
began.  This  leaves  her  vith  more  th-in  500 
tankers  In  addition  to  thise  she  has  for  her 
wartime  requirements." 

We  haven't  xcn  those  st-temcnts  denied. 
If  they  are  trin  w'...t  is  Brnaln  doing  with 
those  extra  50i  t^.-kers  and  why  was  It 
necessary  for  us  t,  j;.v  th?  British  50  tankers 
last  May  1.  with  a  gift  oJ  ICO  more  of  them 
planned  for  the  ne^r  lufu-e? 


Fc.r  one  thing,  according  tc  at  iea.-^t  one 
prominent  oil  man,  the  Biiti'-h  firt  savii  g  en 
dollar  exchange  by  buy.r;p  South  .An.trican 
oil  RT;a  ."-nipping  it  to  B-ithin  Thte  trip  Is 
two  and  one -half  tin,e-~  as  long  as  thf  trip 
betweon  Britain  iiiid  the  United  States 

For  anothet  thing  accoiduig  to  rumcrs 
which  gc  on  circulating,  the  British  are  using 
a  lot  of  tankers  for  ordlLary  commercial 
shipn-iCnts  of  aSi,crted  cxpon    goods 

Britain's  wartime  oil  needs  are  estimated 
Pt  91.000.000  bPrrels  a  yar  Even  under  war 
conditions,  it  Is  alleged  that  no  more  than 
2C0  lO.OCO-tcn  tankers  would  be  needed  to 
carry  91.000.000  barrels  of  oil  In  a  year  from 
the  United  States  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
to  Great  Britain 

IS  IT   V-  "iR   MEDICINE? 

We  doubt  that  a  newspap)er  could  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  matter  and  report  the 
whole  truth  on  It  to  the  public.  Obstacles 
would  probably  be  thrown  In  the  way  by 
the  Brltlih  Government,  and  perhaps  by  our 
own  Government 

Bat  a  congressional  committee  could  get 
to  the  bottom  of  It.  and  could  tell  the  truth 
about  the  gas  crisis,  if  Congress  had  a  mmd 
to  name  such  a  committee  and  give  it  full 
powers 

Is  the  eastern  gas  shortage  real?  Is  the 
present  hysterical  though  half-hearted  ration- 
ing necessary?  Will  strict  rationing  be  es- 
sential sometime  after  Labor  Day,  as  pre- 
dicted by  numerous  persons? 

Or  It  Is  all  a  b.g  and  disagreeable  show, 
put  on  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  war- 
conscious? 

It  might  conceivably  be  the  latter,  we 
thlnk.  There  Is  a  theory  that  you  come  to 
love  anything  for  which  you  make  sacrifices. 
Meatless  days  In  the  previous  war  steamed  up 
a  lot  of  people's  love  for  that  conflict  Tlie 
recent  aluminum-pot  collection  looked  like  a 
drive  tc  bring  home  the  war  to  the  American 
houi>ewife's  mind  and  soul  a?  much  as  to 
collect  scrap  aluminum  The  U  S  O  drive 
for  funds  for  soldier  entertainm^  i.t,  though 
a  worthy  cause,  had  the  same  war-medlclne 
Rnvor. 

If  a  genuine  tanker  shortage  cxlEts.  then 
the  eastern  seaboard  States  will  Just  have  to 
bear  up  under  the  resulting  gasoline  shortage 
as  best  they  can.  But  up  to  now,  we  have 
only  Mr.  Ickes'  say-so  that  the  shortage  Is  a 
real  one;  and  these  circumstantial  reports 
that  it  Is  a  "phony"  keep  on  batting  around. 

Under  such  conditions,  we  do  not  think 
Mr  Ickes'  say-so  is  enough  We  do  think 
Congress  ought  to  have  the  whole  question 
Investigated  by  a  ccmpetcnt  committee,  and 
the  whole  truth  about  the  gasoline  crisis  told 
to  the  American  people 
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A'jc'i^t  12  i?5ue  of  the  Childrcs?  Index. 
Tl..."  Mo.sir.is  some  \"ery  good  reascns  for 
btiy.r'.R  dtf-.ri.se  bonis  now 
|F.^a.   ih.    c;..:dress    (Tex  i    li.d-x  of   August 
12,  i:'41 

WHY     FfV     CEHN^E    1:0ND6' 

Even  irum  it-:  it;  ejiuti    Atv.tnca  has  al- 
ways   been    a    ••■^  ...    .r 
Fathers,    the    ro.rmijtr? 
Party,     the     creators 
Declaration    of   Inde-f 
ses?ors  of  a  peculiar  y] 


Tl-e  Pilrrini 
he  Boston  Tea 
si^'ners  of  the 
t  !-.ll  were  pos- 
.;   freedom   that 


startled  the  woild  by  its  daring  courage  that 
was  sustained  by  a  peculiar  unanimity  of 
sacrifice.  The  history  of  our  ccunirv  1,hs  had 
a  peculiar  slant  and  In  turn  It  has  p:  duced 
a  people  who  have  developed  a  pooi  ;  .t  r.i-r- 
tlon  to  any  philosophy  of  life  that  threatens 
any  phase  of  personE.i  or  national  freedom 

Today  we  have  come  to  a  p?rlcd  when  such 
a  philosophy  has  definitely  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  All  that  we  have  cherished  in  the 
past  seems  to  be  chf.Uenged  today  The  crys 
of  a  people  who  we-e  once  Itet  i:wc  In  cur 
cars  as  never  before  they  call  to  vis  f  r  they 
feel  that  as  long  as  we  stand  theie  is  still  a 
ray  of  hope  for  them  As  long  0=  .AnKrica 
stands  they  are  right 

This  Is  your  chance  and  my  chance  to  help 
America  stand  Every  bond  and  stamp  that 
you  purchase  Is  another  star  in  the  flag  of 
freedom,  and  likewise.  It  is  tmcther  thorn 
In  the  path  of  the  tyrant 

Yes.  America  must  stand 

Fr.\nk  T?.\\ir,. 
Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Ctiwch. 


M:  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speak' r.  I  t.ike 
pleasure  in  tubmilting  l^r  t'tie  consicna- 
tlon  of  the  membership  cf  i  ht  House  an 
article  written  by  Rev.  Frank  Trav;.=.  pa.'^- 
tor  of  the  First  Pr^^byf^rian  Church. 
Childress,  Tex.,  which  appeared  in  the 
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OFF     ^ND    HAW 

'^e:?.      Mr.    Speaker,    for 


Mr.  DIRiv 
many  days  Mr.  L.-on  H.  nder.->on.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Cffioe  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply,  commonly 
referred  to  as  OPACS  !ias  been  testify- 
ing before  the  H  nise  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency C':^mmitref  in  brnalf  of  a  bill  to 
confer  authority  upon  the  President  to 
place  ceilings  upon  prices  and  place  a 
limit  upon  rents.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
all-inclusive  messures  rv^r  proposed  to 
the  Congre.ss  find  carries  with  it  the 
power  of  compleie  cuniro'  over  our  eco- 
nomic system.  The  idea  cf  course,  is 
to  head  ofl  infla  ion.  Wijile  this  meas- 
ure was  being  discus.sed.  the  Senate  was 
bu-y  wri'iT^c  amendments  fnto  a  bill 
piv-sed  by  the  Hruse  whereby  cotton  and 
wheat  now  in  storage  i;nder  loan  would 
be  frozen  for  th'.^  period  cf  the  war  and 
thereafter  until  the  Concres.s  sliouid  re- 
lease these  commodiLies  They  could  be 
withdrawn  only  for  relief,  national  de- 
fense, or  exchange  purposes.  The  an- 
nounced purpose  of  this  proposal  was  to 
increase  the  price  of  these  commodities. 
Thus,  while  one  brancii  of  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  power  to  curb  price  rises, 
another  branch  provides  legislation  to 
increase  prices— all  cf  which  is  a  bit  of 
geeing  and  hawing. 
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riiT.  iRRrPRrssiEiE  d:tch 
S»;v.  ral  y< -k^  a^o  the  Pif-sident  ap- 
prov(d  and  the  War  D-partmcn:  enei- 
rpfis  f>nd'-r«Pd  a  propcsai  to  construct  a 
canal  ac;-.->  the  ncrthorn  portion  of 
Fior.d  I  m  ^hjrt'^n  thf'  route  bet^Aefn  the 
AManlii  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  fact,  the  canal  b'-^can  as  a  W.  P.  A. 
picj'Ct  and  about  $5,000,000  was  ex- 
p«.ndtd  on  preliminary  conitruction. 
Ihereupon  ll'.e  United  States  Senate  took 
the  matter  in  hand  and  htera'ly  blew 
the  canal  out  ol  the  water.  Oiher  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  the  canal, 
but  every  attempt  failed.  Now  comes  a 
bill  to  author;^  the  improvem':^nt  of 
rivers  and  haiburs  and  after  the  com- 
mittee had  finished  us  labors  it  included 
the  St  Lawrence  waterway  and  also  the 
Florida  ship  canal.  Thus  the  irrepressi- 
ble duch  bobs  up  once  more  and  will  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  national  de- 
fense. Hew  much  will  It  cost?  It  is 
es-timated  at  about  ninety-seven  millions. 
There  is  still  a  good  prospect  that  Con- 
Ifress  will  either  blow  this  ditch  out  of 
the  water  or  will  blow  the  water  out  of 
the  ditch. 

THE    GtNTLE    ART    Of    BOOTLECGINC; 

Nctwith.standinR  the  fact  that  there 
ere  127  registered  distilleries  in  the 
country  and  that  there  are  485.000.000 
gallons  of  spmt.s  in  warehou.^es,  the  gen- 
tle, or  not-so-gcntle,  art  of  bootlegging? 
continues  to  thrive.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1940  the  Treasury  Department  seized 
10.663  stills  and  about  six  and  one-half 
million  gallons  of  mash.  It  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  note  that  about  82  percent 
of  all  stills  .'ieizf'd  came  from  14  Southern 
States  where  the  traditions  of  mountain 
dew  and  the  fragrance  of  the  julep  still 
persist.  The  new  tax  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  increases  the  tax  on 
spirits  by  $1  pt^r  gallon,  making  the  total 
Federal  tax  $4  per  gallon.  It  is  frankly 
expected  that  increased  taxes  on  spirits 
will  stimulate  bootlegg.ng  and  that  addi- 
tional enforcement  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  this  problem.  Thus  the 
titter  fruit  of  prohibition  is  still  with  us. 

COTTON    HOSE 

Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Louise  Stanley, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economic* 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Miss  Ruth  O'Brien.  Chief  of  th.e  Textiles 
and  Clothin?  Division  of  the  Bureau,  ap- 
peared before  a  committee  of  Congress 
and  recited  their  efforts  to  make  Amer- 
ican women  cotton-stocking  conscious. 
It  was  something  of  an  upliiU  job.  It 
was  difficult  to  persuade  the  fair  sex  that 
the  joy  and  pride  of  silk-encased  legs 
should  submit  to  a  kind  of  economic 
patriotism  so  that  we  might  use  more 
surplus  cotton.  It  was  equally  diEBcult 
to  convince  manufacturers  to  pioneer  in 
the  field  of  cotton  hose.  But  the  patient 
ladies  in  the  Bureau  stuck  to  their  task. 
Not  only  did  thty  have  to  contend  witli 
silk  and  rayon  but  with  nylon  as  well. 
They  worked  on  durability.  They 
worked  on  attractive  designs.  They 
worked  on  new  chemical  finishes  for  cot- 
ton hose.  But  so  long  as  anywhere  from 
200.000  to  350,000  bales  of  sUk  continued 
to  flow  to  the  United  States  from  Japan 
every  year  persuading  the  ladies  of  our 
land  that  a  calf  in  coiton  was  as  attrac- 
tive as  a  calf  in  silk  made  little  real  prog- 


ress. Then  came  the  war.  Then  came 
the  imposition  cf  priorities  on  silk.  Then 
came  the  problem  of  supplying  an  ade- 
quate number  of  pairs  of  hc.se  for  the 
ladies.  Thus  under  the  impetus  of  war 
and  diplomacy,  Dr.  S:?n!ey  and  Miss 
O'Brien  may  suddenly  find  an  aily  in 
selliniz  to  American  women  the  new  de- 
si;;ns  in  cotton  hose.  About  one  and  one- 
third  billion  pairs  of  hose  of  all  kinds  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  annually. 
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ARTICLE  BY  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  a.-k  unanimous  con.'^ont  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  REroRD  and  to 
include  therein  an  t-ditcrial  written  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Crcwther  entitled  "What 
Have  We  Got  I'o  Sell?"  appearing  in  the 
Made  in  America  monthly  of  April  cf  this 
year. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  eco- 
ncmic  conditions  throughcut  the  world 
and  the  strides  being  made  in  almost 
every  country  toward  beconiing  s<^lf -suffi- 
cient, the  opinions  of  Mr  Cm^vther.  who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  this 
or  any  other  counti-y  on  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  are  tim^-ly.  I  commend  to 
the  Members  cf  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate a  careful  reading  of  this  editorial: 

[Prom    the    Made    In    America    tncnthlv    cf 
April    1941] 

Wh.1t  Hwr  We  Got  To  Sf.l:  ? 

(Guest  editorial   by  Samutl  Cr^-Aiher) 

This  IS  now  ihf  silly  season  for  projecting 
blU' prints  fcr  a  brave  new  wcrid  which  we 
are  to  enter,  once  the  cariuue  of  war  has 
cca.-ed.  The  must  popular  pltin  is  for  some 
sort  cf  Briti^h-AnK:  :ca:-;  alii.uice  which  will 
c^tabiiih  f r,  e  ixacit  and  democracy  thrcugh- 
cu:  the  world,  flnrtnced  with  Fort  Knox  gold 
and  with  a  police  force  to  keep  al"  trade  free 
and  everyone  denicciatic  The  least  popular 
pl.r.i  Is  Herr  Hitler's  He  woi.iid  have  the 
world  trade  en  a  Naij  pl-m,  using  Nazi  tokens 
In.-ttad  of  gcid  and  with  a  pcHce  force  to 
prevent  trade  froni  being  free  and  perple  from 
goiMi^   de:nocra'.;c 

There  is  r,G  harm  In  anyone  sketching  Uto- 
pias It  Ls  aii  ancient  and  entertaining  pas- 
tin'.e.  But  theie  is  no  lec^ov.  u,  believe  that 
thij-  war,  ur.l;ke  Liil  pre\:cu--  v.u:-.  will  re-cre- 
ate lives  and  property  as  it  destr'-ys  them  and 
be  a  prelude  tc  peace  and  g'je-d  will  That  is 
net  the  way  c  f  war  Wc  can  m,  re  reasonably 
accept  as  fact?  thnt  when  this  war  ends  the 
people  pf  the  world  will  have  Irst  their  sav- 
Inss  as  represented  by  mcney  or  mcnev  in- 
struments and  th.at  prrductive  machinery  for 
th?  gotxJs  of  fjeace  will  be  either  worn  out  or 
smashed  and  the  pall  of  hunger  and  ncverty 
will  descend  on  everyone  but  the  pi  lit:cian?. 
Our  own  Nation  will  escajj*  the  physical  d€- 
struction  of  its  plant,  but  und.,ubtedly  that 
plant  will  be  worn  out  and  Just  as  uiidcubt- 
edly.    cur    financial    system    will    either    col- 


lapse, as  did  all  the  European  ifstHus.  or  be 
kept  In  a  state  of  suspended  animation  for  a 
while  tlirough  a  system  of  Insulation  and  iso- 
lation such  as  those  of  us  who  are  proud  to 
be  called  'Isolationists"  never  dreamed  of. 
Let  us  therefcre  keep  cur  feet  squarely  on 
the  ground  no  matter  where  our  heads  may 
wander 

Nothing  bew  Is  being  said.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised to  bear  that  the  policy  of  our  Nation 
in  trying  Jo  collect  its  debts  after  the  last 
war,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  ita 
tariff  barriers,  brought  on  the  present  war, 
and  hence  it  Is  up  to  us  to  do  penance  and 
to  rearrange  the  world.  That  Is  the  old  debt- 
cancelaticalst  stuff  The  fact  is  that  after 
the  last  war  and  the  Hawiey-Smoot  tariff  of 
1930.  our  Nation  still  had  the  lowest  average 
duties  and  the  largest  free  list  in  the  world. 
The  Imports  under  that  free  list  and  our 
tourist  spepdlngs  were  great  enough  to  serv- 
ice b§th  tUe  war  debts  and  the  private  loans. 
During  thfc  period — and  this  Is  usually  for- 
gotten— the  exchange  of  instruments  cf  pay- 
ment was  tnore  important  than  the  exchange 
of  goods  aftd  hence  the  goods  column  is  only 
part  of  thfc  plctiu^.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
our  privatfc  loans  paid  all  the  reparations 
moneys  in  Europe  and  also  all  the  payments 
made  upon  our  war  debts.  Those  are  facts 
which  It  Is  useful  to  remember,  although 
there  Is  nt  reason  to  believe  that  the  facts 
can  have  any  Influence  uf>on  the  interna- 
tionalists' patter  which  is  now  urging  a 
"union  now" — which  is  Just  the  old  League 
of  Nations  on  a  more  exclusive  basis. 

Trade,  let  lis  remember,  Is  not  some  kind 
of  quasi-reiigious  rite.  It  is  Just  trade.  In- 
ternational trade  is  not  more  holy  than  do- 
mesuc  tra^e.  International  trade  Is  not  an 
affair  of  exchanging  surpluses.  The  goods  In 
international  trade  are  made  or  grown  for 
that  trade,  and  surpluses  can  occur  only  In 
agricultural  products.  The  world  is  no 
longer  divided  between  raw  material  and 
mantrf  act  tying  nations  That  species  of 
economy— on  which  the  British  Empire  was 
founded— long  since  spent  its  course  A  raw 
material  txportlng  nation  soon  begins  to 
manufacture  at  least  part  of  its  own  goods, 
either  with  its  own  or  with  foreign  capitaL 
Then  its  Economy  changes.  Our  own  auto- 
mobile people,  while  backing  free  trade  for 
the  United  States  so  that  they  could  sell  more 
automobiles  abroad,  were  at  the  same  time 
being  comtJelled  to  erect  factories  In  foreign 
lands  to  njake  the  kind  of  cars  the  foreigners 
wanted.  Ivents  forced  them  to  violate  every 
principle  lihey  advocated 

We  hav#  seen  cur  own  country  pass  from 
the  raw  m|iterlal  to  the  manufacturing  stage. 
So  also  hive  Japan.  Canada.  Australia,  and 
now  Brazil.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Jap.m.  and  Germany  were,  before  the 
war,  trying  to  sell  pretty  much  the  same  type 
of  good?  tc  pretty  much  the  same  peoples 
and  were ,  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  trick 
financial  itethods  to  make  a  futile  trade  pay. 
All  sorts  cf  barter  and  exchange  agreements 
Including  our  Htill  treaties,  added  to  the 
mess  and|  put  the  politicians  in  charge 
"Planned  Konomy"  m  world  trade  has  had"' 
Its  trial  aad  failed  What  is  now  being  pro- 
posed is  oftly  a  variation  on  what  has  failed. 

This  world  seme  day  is  bound  to  settle  it- 
se'f  Into  9  series  of  comparatively  self-con- 
tained ecc^cmlc  areas.  I  sketched  this  pro- 
gression bfcck  in  1934  In  my  book  America 
Self-Contained  Since  then  it  wuuld  appear 
that  Sout*  America  Is  developing  into  such 
an  area,  fcp  the  Industrialization  of  Brazil  is 
complementary  to  that  of  the  Argentine. 
These  wor|d  areas  will  have  a  natural  trade 
amongst  tfem  In  specialties.  The  areas  miy 
arise  out  of  world  poverty  and  exhaustion. 
That  Is  a  point  of  hope. 

But  in  the  meantime  what  will  America 
have  to  sell  after  the  war?  We  have  lost  our 
trade  in  «otton  and  the  foodstuffs  That 
leaves  machinery  as  our  only  large  expjort. 
But  only  When  nations  are  preparing  for  war 
do  they  nfed  our  machinery  in  considerable 
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qu'intltles.  We  rr.u=t  either  stop  importing 
or  pay  in  gold — while  our  workers  remain  idle. 
So  it  would  appt^ar  that  our  fanciful  flights 
into  an  international  Utopia  may  be 
brotight  down  to  hard  earth  by  the  stark  fact 
that  we  shall,  after  the  war,  have  fioihlng  to 
sell  which  the  world  cxr.not  better  buy 
somewhere  else.  It  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  study  the  facts  of  our  economy 
before  It  Is  too  late 


The  Bald  Battalion 
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M:  GUYER  of  Kansa^^  Mr  Sp^T^ker, 
last  autumn  a  foresighted  Kansas  com- 
munity, anticipating  the  need  for  civilian 
participation  in  the  dffen';?  activities  of 
our  country,  broucrht  into  being  one  of 
the  most  unique  civilian  defense  organi- 
zations In  the  cour'ry, 

"Colonel"  J.  All  Evan^.  organizer  and 
genera]  overseer  of  this  unique  defense 
unit,  holds  to  the  opinion  that  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  hair  ha"?  reTched  the  age  of 
discretion  and  has  pivpn  up  whatever  of 
radical  ideas  he  may  have  hf^ld  in  his 
youth.  On  this  con'=;idered  opinion,  bald- 
ness was  m.ade  an  absolute  and  primary 
requirement  for  membership  in  the  Bald 
Battalion,  of  Olathie.  Kans. 

Tlie  administrative  ofScer  cf  t!:e  b.:t- 
talion  is  "Major"  Chauncey  B.  Little,  a 
Member  of  thl';  House  in  t'-.e  S:xty-e  ghth 
Coneress.  Under  him  nr-r  criptains  In 
charge  of  recruiting,  publ.cty  medical 
corps.,  quartermaster,  and  other  func- 
tions. :  In  miniatur-  there  i';  a  complete 
military  organization  but  in  prcanization 
only,  for  it.'-  functi'ins  are  not  mJitary 
and  the  members  ar^  nnt  subjected  to 
drill  or  military  training 

Adherine  strictly  to  the  requirement 
that  baldness  is  a  rpquisite  qualification, 
the  mem.bership  Includes  representation 
from  all  activities  in  the  community — 
professional  m.en.  bu.--inessmen,  rew^s- 
papermen,  const rucnon  men  public  ofB- 
clals.  men  retired  from  th"  h.ustle  and 
btistle  of  life's  activities  the  clergy  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  tax  collector. 

The  aims  of  the  B^.ld  BiUahon  are 
service  to  its  community.  Its  State,  and  its 
Nation.  Its  scope  is  unlimited.  Locally 
it  is  active  in  promoting  an  interest 
in  athletics  am.onfr  the  youth  of  its 
community.  Recently,  when  recruiting 
for  a  State  ptiard  unit  wris  lapging 
in  this  communirv  Governor  Ratner  and 
Brig  Gen  M  R  McLean.  Kansas  ad- 
jutav.t  r*TV':.'.  '^ruEht  'he  cooperation 
cf  the  Bald  B:'.'ta!;on  Recruits  for  the 
guard,  to  replace  at  home  the  National 
Guard  new  in  traininq  had  been  coming 
slowly  until  tlip  Bald  B.ittalion  took  to 
the  strefis  It  ri:d  not  t:-k^'  long  to  ti)rn 
the  tide 

An  ofT«  r  of  services  ha.-  been  made  to 
Mayor    Fiorei:o    Lr.Guardia.    as    Director 


of  Civilian  Defense,  and  I  assure  him 
that  if  he  has  occasion  to  call  for  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  the  functions 
of  his  ofBce  in  Johnson  County  Kans., 
he  need  give  the  matter  no  further 
thought  if  he  turns  it  over  to  the  Bald 
Battalion. 

Besides  Colonel  Evans  and  Major  Lit- 
tle, the  officers  are  Capt  J  Arthur  Rob- 
inson, Capt.  Charles  S.  Hoge,  Capt.  W.  R. 
Pearce,  and  Capt.  George  W.  Ncrris. 
The  infant  of  the  outfit  is  25-year-old 
Wallace  V.  Nicholson,  lecruiting  ser- 
geant. 

The  roster  of  this  unique  org?nizat:on 
now  cortalns  upward  tf  50  names, 
among  which  are  those  of  Hon.  George 
H.  Hodges,  former  Governor  cf  Kansas; 
the  Reverend  H  R  Beers,  pa.'-tor  of  the 
Pre.^byterian  Church,:  Cecil  C,  Pember. 
postmaster:  S,  L  Daniel  vice  president 
of  the  Patrons  Cooperative  Bark:  C  F. 
Broadhurst.  deputy  sheriff  and  tax  col- 
lector- H.  B  Foster  an  oI:l  United  States 
Army  man.  now  a  barb'.'  D  M  Aiden. 
road  patrolman;  Dr.  J.  A.  Knorp;  Dr. 
D  E  Bronson;  and  the  patriarch  of  the 
crganizaiicn.  H.  G  De  Merritt,  retired, 
of  the  'spit  and  argue'  club  which 
meets  regularly  in  the  public  square  to 
settle  the  questions  of  the  universe. 

All  colors  in  th?  political  sped  mm  are 
here  represented,  but  all  a:e  united  fcr 
community,  for  State  and  for  the  United 
States  of  America  l"he  Bald  Battalion 
is  at  your  service. 


Opinion!  of  the  Nation's  Press 


Awake  to  the  Crisis — What  Crisis? 
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Mr,  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  scene  is  full  cf  talk  and  por- 
tentous rumors,  America  is  m  danger, 
the  administration  says.  Spokesmen  of 
the  White  House  from  the  President  on 
down  have  reminded  the  people  of  cur 
country  that  the  seriousness  of  the  inter- 
national situation  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
We  stand  in  imminent  peril. 

All  the  talk  reminds  us  cf  the  classic 
line  from  Hamlet,  "The  lady  doth  protest 
too  much,  methinks."  We  have  heard 
all  this  so  many  times  in  the  last  few 
years  that  everyone  is  beginning  to 
wonder. 

And  we  wonder  all  the  more  because 
every  report  from  London,  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm,  burned  down  and  partially 
destroyed,  tells  of  overcptimism.   London 

'  is  warning  against  the  feeling  of  con- 
fidence which  is  sweeping  over  th^  Brit- 
ish Isles,    No  wonder  Americans  are  ask- 

i  ing,  "Crisis,  crisis,  what  crisis?"  When 
England  in  the  thick  of  the  f^ght  feels 
that  the  dan.cer  is  diniinishing.  how  can 
Americans,  strong  and  .secure,  far  from 

;    the  conflict,  feel  that  ihey  are  in  peril? 
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Mr  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  compilation  of  editorial  opin- 
ion which  tlie  editorial  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  has  collected  reveals  \ 
comprehensively  the  reaction  cf  millions 
of  American  people  to  the  recent  historic  ^■^. 
meeting  on  the  h.ieh  seas  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Premier  Churchill.  I  ask 
the  unanim.cus  cor.'^ent  of  the  m.em.bcr- 
ship  of  this  body  that  it  be  spread  up-on 
the  pages  of  the  Concrfssional  Record  as 
a  part  of  this  day's  p-cc-edings. 

The   com.pilation    fellows: 

(Fiom  the  Snn  Fr.ir.ci'-:  ChrcMlclc  cf  Aiieust 
16,  3^^411 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    r.ATION'3    P.'IESS 

Chicago  Tribune  (Independent,  Isolation- 
ist) :  ">or  Mr.  Churchill  the  fvcnt  wcuid  be 
he  could  hope,  that  la^t  step  which  would 
bring  him  what  he  has  awaited  as  his  fal- 
vaticn — the  final  delivery  rf  Mr  Rco^evelf* 
commitments  the  delivery  of  the  United 
States  with  all  its  nianpcwcr  hitc  the  war 
at  all  points  A?  liead  of  a  nation  at  peace 
he  (Roosevelt  I  had  no  right  to  dl5cu?s  war 
alms  with  the  ruler  of  a  ccur.try  at  war. 
He  not  only  likes  to  shatter  traditicns,  he 
likes  to  shatter  the  checlis  aad  restraint* 
which  were  put  on  his  cffi«e  He  Is  thoroughly 
un-American." 

Chicago  Dally  News:  "The  elglit  points  of 
the  declaration  are  In  line  with  the  best 
American  tradition,  The,'-e  words  •  •  • 
mean  that  those  who  need  arms  will  get 
arms.  They  are  an  a.1de3  assurance  cf  final 
vlctcrj-." 

St,  Louis  Star-Times  "The  meeting  l-- 
a  declaration  thf  the  cieat  democraclt-s  of 
Britain  and  the  United  Srates  are  lnd.6solubI\ 
united  In  seif-defenje  against  the  evil  'new 
order'  which  Hitler  and  the  Axis  seel:  to  im- 
pose by  fire  aiict  death  ar.d  vlc.fjr.ce" 

St,  Louis  Pest  Dl.'patch-  "Have  we  heard  all 
there  is  to  hear  frcm  thi?  •  •  •  meeting 
Is  a  statement  of  aims  all  tlie  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  drew  up?  If  they  talked 
about  peace,  did  they  not  alsc  tallc  ebcut  the 
war  and  its  ccr.duct?  What  precisely  is  the 
present  state  of  American  relations  v,:th  the 
British  and  their  struggle  against  Hitler:" 
These  graver  questions  remain  unanswered." 

Des  Moines  Tribune:  "There  has  been  ab- 
solute r.eed  cf  presenting  the  world  a  chart 
of  purposes  that  will  s'and  as  an  alterna- 
tive— a  more  tolerable  and  finer  alternative— 
to  the  "new  crdei"  p-cposed  by  Hitler  The 
presenting  of  it,  even  In  this  gcntrp.I  form. 
will  t>e  Important  both  as  a  pi-.rt  of  war 
strategy  and  as  a  guide  to  wl.at  must  follow 
ths  war." 

Minneapolis  Star-Journal:  "In  the  first 
place  It  takes  the  Initiative  away  from  Hitler 
who  had  planned  a  "peace  ccnfereace'  of  his 
'unified  Europe'  within  the  next  2 
weeks  •  •  •  in  the  second' place,  the 
declaration  answers  a  long  and  rising  de- 
mand •  •  •  lor  a  statement  oX  war 
alms." 
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Springfield  (Dl.)  Register:  "Eufflce  In 
il;is  itii.'-e  rr.f  m»!U  to  s;iy  that  this  decla- 
ration .shcu'.d  brir.ij  mort-  positive  coopera- 
ticjn  of  Uberty-lovmg  pr-oples  everyvhtre  to 
crush  t!:e  nicr.y'Tcus  fie  of  human  lib- 
erty •  •  •  this  dcclaraiicn  lakes  the 
United  States  no  closer  to  war.    It  Is  a  mo- 

meiitcijs   p<::CO   cffcn.-lve  '■ 

Nlw  Y^-:k  Sun  (Independent):  '"It  is  im- 
plicit, In  every'. tiing  the  joint  announctmei.t 
*aid.  that  thit  Is  no  outline  of  a  peace 
through  prex'nt  netroriatlon  but  an  cutlu.e 
cf  a  peace  that  can  come  cnly  aUer  the  dcwn- 
fa!l  of  mil.tant  Hitkii'^m  Far  mere  inn- 
portai.t  than  the  thtnrs  Mr  Rcci^^cvclt  and 
Mr.  Churchill  BCtuaily  s»y  are  the  things 
about  which  for  the  present  they  are  keeplr.i? 
silent  " 

Milwaukee  Journal  (Independent):  "The 
Hooj^velt-Churchill  statement  is  notice  to 
Hitler  that  peace  can  ccme  only  on  recog- 
nition cf  the  rights  cf  humanity  and  cf 
groups  of  human  beings  called  nations.  The 
meaning  to  the  United  Slates  Is  that  t^he 
President  has  pledged  all  we  have  and  are 
to  defeat   Hitler." 

Indianapolis  Star  (Independent,  Republi- 
can) :  "Pew  will  deny  that  the  United  States 
would  be  remiss  in  Its  duty  to  humanity  If 
Buch  a  program  were  permitted  to  fall  be- 
cause we  evaded  our  responsibility  as  the 
world's  most  powerful  democracy  and  chain- 
plcn   ol   hyman   rlphts." 

Dallas  {Tex  )  News  (Independent,  Demo- 
cratic) :  "There  la  nothing  new  in  the  eight- 
polnt  proijrum  EmtK^died  therein  are  the 
essential  Ideals  of  democracy  Mere  imprr- 
tant  than  the  program  Is  the  Inference  tli;it 
the  United  States  ranges  Itself  alongside 
Great  Britain  to  flcht  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy  " 

Kansas  City  Star  (Independent)  :  "The 
Roosevelt-Churchill  statement  presents  noble 
aspirations  on  which  there  will  be  general 
agreement.  It  falls  to  present  a  program  be- 
cause a  program  would  at  once  arouse  diseen- 
slons  and  to  that  extent  weaken  the  war 
effort." 

New  York  Dally  News  (Isolationist):  "It 
appears  •  •  •  that  Mr  Roosevelt,  who 
suggested  the  meeting,  has  sold  Mr.  Churchill 
en  the  'four  freedoms,  but  with  a  notable 
omission.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  freedom 
of  religion  •  •  •  there  remain  only  free- 
dom ol  speech  and  freedom  from  fear  and 
want.  This  neglect  to  say  nothing  about 
frtedom  of  religion  is  In  deference,  we  take  It. 
to  our  new  ally.  Joe  Scalln  We  have  small 
doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  •  •  •  envisions 
•  •  •  a  world  •  •  •  with  himself  as 
President  of  the  whole  layout  and  Mr  Church- 
ill as  his  Prime  Minister  " 

Wall  Street  Journal  (Independent):  "Mr. 
Roosevelt  ha.s  Joined  with  the  head  of  a  war- 
ring nation  In  a  statement  of  pcst-war  aims, 
a  performance  which  has  always  been  the  role 
oi  an  active  t>elllgerent  and  which  is  bound 
to  raise  the  question  of  how  we  can  share 
In  a  peace  If  we  do  not  share  In  the  Qghtiug." 

New  York  Daily  Mirror  (Independent): 
"Unless  President  Roosevelt  takes  Immediate 
and  drastic  steps  to  untangle  the  shocking 
muddle  that  has  hog-tied  this  Nation's  de- 
fense effort,  his  deeds  will  have  committed 
America  to  a  course  cf  action  that  will  ex- 
haust both  the  wealth  and  the  democracy  of 
this  last  refuge  of  free  men  " 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  (Independent, 
Republican )  :  "The  result  l  cf  the  conference ) 
la  a  powerful  statement  of  a  plan  for  demo- 
cratic vlctcry.  the  announcement  of  a  hope 
around  which  all  men  may  rally  and  the  Im- 
plication that  behind  this  plan  and  this  hcpe 
there  Is  the  Joint  eccnomlc  and  military 
power  capable  of  realizing  them  with  \^hat- 
evcr  action  circumstances  may  demand  " 

New  York  Times  (Independent.  Demo- 
crat): "Hitler  will  denounce  this  assurance 
as  a  perfldlcus  promise  But  to  the  i^xtent 
that  British  and  American  statesmanship  can 
make  the  good  faith  cf  their  prom:s<'  i.ppfir- 
•nt  to  the  German  people,  they  will  rcb  Hitler 


cf  hi-  ereate.-^t  weapcti — the  pre.-tnt  belief  of 
the  German  pecpie  that  the  outcome  «jf  this 
w^r  meant  life  cr  death  tor  the  German  na- 
tion It  L?  the  beginning  cf  a  new  era  in 
which  the  United  S'aiep  a.-.'-umes  the  respr^n- 
sibilities  which  fitU  naturally  to  a  great  world 
power  " 

Euri.ilo  E.er.ir.g  Noas  ( Independent.  Re- 
publican): "The  overwhelming  niajor.  ty  ol 
the  world  will  heartily  approve  and  sincerely 
s-upport  the  declara'.i,:i  cf  principles.  These 
w.ir  aid  peace  aims  aiTcrd  the  outline  for  a 
better  wuild  The  world  new  knows  not  only 
what  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  tight- 
ing  and  working  against  but  also  what  they 
aie  f.i;htii-.g  and  v,L:k::.z  f'  r  " 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (Independent): 
"No  one  whc  believes  in  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  Americans  have  professed  for  a 
century  and  a  half  can  f.nd  fault  with  the 
ba.sic  philosophy  cf  the  Rr^sevt it-Churchill 
decKiration  The  paran-j  u:,t  motive  unJe.ubt- 
edly  was  this:  To  give  new  heart  to  fre:'  men 
resisting  Nazi  aggression  and  to  those  tem- 

porari'y  robbed  of  their  freedom  by  Nazi 
invaders 

New  Y^rk  Worid-Telegram  (Independent): 
"Mr  Rocscvolt  hn:  great  resourcf fulness  and 
great  darir.g  Under  his  lc:"'.d'-^rsh;p.  the  coun- 
try ha.s  been  commuted  to  a  degree  cf  par- 
ticipation in  the  atfairs  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere At  the  sfime  time  he  is  pledged  also 
to  keep  American  troc.ps  cut  of  the  war^  of 
tliat  hemisphere.  The  immediate  future 
m,.iy  determine  wheth.er  tho,=e  two  C:  mmit- 
mer.t?  c.:in  function  =:df  bv  side  " 

Si'^ux  Falls  (S  Dak  i  Argus-Leader  (In- 
dependent): "It  is  inttrestins  to  note  that 
no  penalties  are  tc  be  imposed  such  as  those 
which  followed  the  World  War.  This  fea- 
ture may  do  something  to  allay  the  fears  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  German  people  who 
have  been  told  by  Hitler  and  his  associates 
that  they  must  fight  to  victory  now  because 
defeat  wou:d  mean  their  enslavement." 

Oregon  Journal:  "Churchill  ar:d  Roosevelt 
have  whacked  away  uriderbru.;h  that  ob- 
scured the  sue  en  which  dem^;cracy  hopes 
tn  erect  a  structure  cf  permanent  Interna- 
tional Justice  and  peace.  Now,  the  world 
must  see — America.  e.=peciaily — the  blue- 
prints, and  where  the  stakes  are  to  be  driven, 
where  the  foundation  is  tc  be  laid  " 
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I  Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Offlce 
^  of  Production  Management  has  reccm- 
'  men(je(j  to  the  Maritime  Comm.ssion  the 
construction  cf  an  emergency  fle.  t  of  25 
ore  ve.-sels  with  a  capacity  cf  12.000  to 
13  000  tons  each  at  a  total  cost  of  $50,- 
000.000. 

The  neces.'^ity  for  these  ships  is  t-miiha- 
sized  by  the  intention  of  the  Office  cf 
Production  Management  to  increase  its 
steel-production  program  by  10.000  000 
t^  15,000.000  tons.  A  few  day.>  ago  ihe 
OflBce  of  Production  Management  recom- 
mended that  pig-iron  production  be  in- 
creased by  6.508.950  tons. 

In  submitting  its  recommendation  the 
OflBce  of  Prcducticn  Management  m- 
fcrmed  the  Maritime  CcmmissiGn  that  it 


was  essential  construction  of  the  ore 
ships  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  was  suggested  that  they 
should  be  in  operation  by  the  beginning 
of  the  1943  navigation  season. 

Tills  prcgram  for  the  construction  of 
additional  ore  ships  for  operation  in  the 
Great  Lalocs  is  not  only  a  primary  essen- 
tial of  our  defense  prc-giam  but  it  strongly 
supports  the  position  of  these  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  see  in  (he  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrtnce  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes  to  foreign  ocean  ships  the  threat  of 
a  death  blew  to  cur  ore  fleet  which  in  its 
present  limited  capacity  is  playing  an  im- 
portant cjirt  in  maintaining  an  unceas- 
ing flow  of  ore  to  the  blast  ftirnaces  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel. 

F^irtherjnore,  the  program  emphasizes 
the  value  Cf  th3  Great  Lakes  shipbuilding 
capacity  for  the  construction  of  vessels 
for  use  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  grave 
error  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  transform 
those  yards  to  the  purposes  of  major 
naval  construction.  Proponents  cf  the 
St.  Lawrehce  waterway  assert  the  Lakes 
shipyards  could  contribute  greatiy  to  na- 
tional defense  by  construction  of  naval 
craft.  JPhfcse  yards  can  contribute  vitally 
to  nationlil  defense  by  the  building  of 
smaller  naval  vessels  foi  which  they  are 
now  equipped. 

It  is  uttJerly  futile  to  argue  their  value 
in  the  constniction  of  10.000-toa 
cruisers  when  their  facilities  are  required 
to  turn  out  vessels  to  carry  ore  needed  in 
unmeasured  quantities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel. 

It  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement. In  authorizing  the  construction 
of  the  additional  ore  vessels,  said  that  in 
case  it  approves  a  major  over-all  expan- 
sion of  the  steel  Industry,  such  as  it  now 
has  under  consideration,  an  additional 
and  larger  ore-boat  prcgram  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

President  Roosevelt  and  other  pro- 
ponents areue  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
'r«ioe  waterway  and  power  project  Is 
"vital  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Conlinent."  They  do  not  support 
this  argument  by  any  facts  or  figures 
as  pertinent  as  the  decision  of  the  GfiBce 
of  Production  Management  to  engage  the 
Great  Lakes  shipyards  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ore  vessels  to  expedite  the  manu- 
facture of  steel. 

The  Great  Lakes  area  is  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  continent,  and  it  is  play- 
ing its  part  now  to  the  limit  of  its  ca- 
pacity. That  capacity  should  and  will 
be  increased  to  any  requisite  extent.  The 
type  of  vessels  needed  to  convey  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  great  section  of  the  country 
to  the  furnaces  and  factories  can  and 
will  be  buiJt  in  the  Great  Lakes  shipyards. 

Such  defense  advantages  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  see  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Is 
predicated  upon  its  operation  4.  5,  or  6 
years  hence  at  the  cost  of  probably  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  the  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. It  is  an  undertaking  that  would 
open  the  lake  region  and  the  territory^ 
bordering  the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  pi'od- 
ucts  carried  as  ballast  cargo  in  foreign 
tramp  ships.  This  would  be  competition 
that  might  drive  from  the  Lakes  the  ore 
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vessels  which  are  now  and  will,  if  prop- 
erly protected,  feed  our  steel  mills  with 
an  increasing  flow  of  ore. 

The  lake  region  has  natural  barriers 
to  foreign  competition,  which  would  be 
destroyed  by  construction  of  the  SL  Law- 
rence project.  These  defensives  against 
the  output  of  foreign  mines  and  factories 
constitute  today  contributions  to  our 
defense  program.  In  its  present  natural 
situation  the  Great  Lakes  area  is  a  store- 
house of  the  primary  necessities  of  de- 
fense. They  require  protection  and  fur- 
ther development.  It  is  to  these  last  we 
should  set  cur  hand,  not  to  the  business 
of  contributing  to  their  pos.Mble  destruc- 
tion. 

I  think  it  pertinent  In  this  connec- 
tion to  place  before  the  Congress  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  in  wiiich  the  danger  to  our 
existing  and  projected  ore  fleet  from  for- 
eign competition  Is  realistically  discussed. 
It  would  be  well  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  note  the  warning  that  if  we  permit 
foreign  competition  to  reduce  our  lake- 
ship  reservoir,  future  emergencies  will 
find  us  in  a  precarious  position. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  LAKE  FLm   AND  THE  bL.WVAT 

The  value  cf  the  St  Lav.Tcnce  seaway  proj- 
ect as  a  defense  measure  has  been  stressed 
by  advocates  of  the  plan  since  It  was  re- 
vived last  October  Hcarines  before  the 
House  Rivers  end  Harbors  Committee  cen- 
tered upon  this  phase  of  the  development. 
Proponents  have  stressed  the  need  of  the 
electrical  power  for  defense  production,  the 
larger  output  of  seagoing  vessels  that  would 
be  possible  if  the  waterway  Is  conipleted.  and 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  industry 
from  the  deep  waterway.  Opponents  have 
contended  that  the  project  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  time  to  be  of  help  In  the  present 
emergency.  The  validity  of  this  latter  argu- 
ment, of  course,  is  debatable;  but  there  are 
other  reasons  why  the  seaway  might  not  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  defense  over  the 
longer  term. 

Practical  observers  are  convinced  that  open- 
ing of  the  Lakes  to  larger  ocean-going  foreign 
BhTps  will  deal  a  vital  blow  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ore  fleet,  which  Is  playing  such  an  Important 
role  now.  This  season  this  fleet  of  some  300 
vessels  of  nearly  3,000,000  gross  tons  capacity 
per  trip,  expects  to  carry  about  75,000,000 
tons  cf  Iron  ore  from  the  mining  areas  cf 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  the 
Steel  plants  In  the  lower  Lakes  area. 

Without  this  fleet,  cr  with  a  Icss-efflclent 
fleet,  steel  production  would  be  seriously 
crippleci.  If  the  waterway  were  completed. 
many  believe  that  foreign  ocean-going  ships 
would  move  larg»>  quantities  of  foreign  ore  to 
American  steel  mills.  Already  some  15  per- 
cent of  the  ore  consumed  by  American  mills 
Is  coming  fiom  foreign  mines  Movement  of 
such  supplies  has  been  particularly  heavy 
from  ChUe  and  Brazil  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Currently,  the  necessarily  hUh  cost  of 
Bhlpping  ore  frcm  the  seaboard  to  Inland 
steel  mills  affords  natural  barriers  to  the 
imported  ore,  but  completion  of  the  seaway 
would  alter  this  situation.  Fleets  plying  In 
Inland  waters  would  be  reduced  and  In  the 
future  emergencies  these  ships  would  not  be 
available  to  meet  greatly  increased  Ircn-ore 
requirements  such  as  have  developed  In  the 
present  national  emergency  Further,  If 
ocean-going  vessels  shculd  win  a  larger  share 
of  the  traffic  In  various  commodities  In  the 
Inland  waters,  the  lake-ship  reservoir  that 
could  be  drawn  upon  In  a  future  emergency 
would  be  much  smaller. 

Current  defense  consideration  must  be 
proven  to  outweigh  by  far  such  longer-term 


possibilities  before  Congress  votes  In  favor 
of  the  St    Lat\"jence  development. 

During  July  ore  shipments  on  the 
Great  Lakes  reached  a  new  high  record 
of  12,007.723  tens.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  steadily  expanding  steel  prcgram  will 
require  the  transportation  of  75,000.000 
tons  of  ore  this  season.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  include  8  or  10  Canadian  vessels 
in  delivery  to  American  ports. 

No  section  of  the  countrj'  contributes 
more  vitally  to  the  national  defense  than 
the  Great  Lakes  area.  Anything  that 
would  limit  its  productivity  or  the  means 
of  transporting  its  products  would  be  ca- 
lamitous. As  one  prominent  engineer 
has  said: 

As  long  as  the  Iron  mines  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  the  coal  mines  last,  and  as  long  as 
wars  are  still  possible,  the  transportation 
system  buUt  around  water  carriage  on  the 
Great  Lakes  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  ele- 
ments cf  military  and  naval  strength  No 
area  in  the  world  the  size  of  the  Great  Ijakes 
has  available  for  low  economical  movement 
of  its  commodities  more  shipping  facilities. 
To  disrupt,  impair,  or  curtail  the  Great  Lakes 
fleet,  so  imperative  for  transportation,  par- 
ticularly of  ore  and  grain  for  domestic  use 
and  so  vital  to  the  national  defense,  deserves 
the  most  serious  consideration. 

Diu-ing  the  World  War  No.  1  the  Great 
L-akes  fleet  contributed  valiantly  to  na- 
tional defense.  Then  every  available 
ship  and  barge  was  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  ore.  Canadian  vessels 
were  pressed  into  service,  carrying  ore 
to  American  ports.  During  the  present 
emergency  the  fleet  of  300  vessels,  v.-ith 
tie  addition  of  Canadian  vessels,  is  en- 
gaged to  capacity,  and  in  the  current 
season  will,  it  is  esiirr-.aied,  carry  ton- 
nage in  exce.ss  of  the  high  mark  cf  1917. 
The  proposal  to  increa.'^e  the  fleet  by 
25  ships  is  an  evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  a  large  lal:e  fleet  to  natlrnal  defense 

and  any  undertaking  that  would  limit 
its  capacity  or  throueh  foreun  compe- 
tition reduce  the  number  of  vci-seis  in 
lake  trade  would  weaken  our  defense  posi- 
tion  in  future  emergencies.  Tiiere  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
ore  through  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
would  have  that  effect  upon  the  lake 
fleet. 

According  to  figures  recently  compiled 
by  the  Lake  Carriers  Association  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Protective  Association,  and 
p-iblished  in  their  Au^U-^t  bulletin,  the 
kke  fl'^ct  in  1917  moved  approximately 
62.500.000  tons  cf  ore.  The  operating 
companies  used  193  steel  steam.crs  and 
28  steel  barges,  with  a  tctal  capacity  of 
1,787.000  tons  per  trip.  Independent  in- 
terests had  208  vessels  and  1  steel  barge 
in  operation,  with  a  trip  capacity  of 
1,374.000  tons.  After  June  26.  1917.  Ca- 
n.tdian  vessels  were  permitted  to  m.ove 
ore  to  the  United  States  ports,  and  a 
tctal  of  26  such  vessels  and  1  steel  barge 
with  a  trip  cppacity  of  153.400  tons  were 
engaged. 

The  movement  of  ore  is  dependent 
upon  lake  vessels.  The  railroads  cou'd 
not  possibly  furnish  suiBc.ent  cars  to 
feed  the  blast  furnaces.  The  constant 
production  of  steel  requires  expansion 
of  the  ore  fleet  and  the  national  defense 
requires  protection  of  that  fleet  ircm  for- 
eign competition  of  every  sort  now  and 
in  the  future. 


It  is  pertinent  to  the  national  interest 
that  millions  be  spent  on  new  cit-carry- 
inp  vessels  rather  than  that  we  shculd 
expend  millions  on  a  project  that  threat- 
ens a  death  blew  to  existing  prcduction 
and  the  means  of  distribution. 


But  Strikes  Continue 
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EDITORIAL   FROM    TTiE    BIRXDNC^HAM 
NEW  6 
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Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
taking  pa:::s  enough  to  examine  will  find 
that  in  Congress  I  vo'e  to  sustain  the 
rights   of   labor.     It    has   been   my   belief 

that  the  workers  in  this  country  are,  as  a 
rule,  patriotic,  sincere,  and  farsighted 
enough  to  hold  out  ultimately  for  the 
general  good  cf  the  Nation,  and  I  have 
openly  defended  them  against  attacks 
charging  .':e!fiihnes5.  But  I  am  becoming 
worried  about  the  behavior  cf  organized 
labor  in  some  parts  of  our  country.  In 
that  connection  I  hope  Membpfs  of  Con- 
gre'-.s  who  have  been  taking  the  course  I 
have  will  read  this  editorial  which  ap- 
peared this  week  in  the  Birmingham 
News: 

(From  the  Birmingham.  Ncwsj 

V^-HO  IS  RESrCNSITLE  NOW? 

Sirlkes  In  tills  country's  defence  IrduFtrlea 
are  lust  about  a?  nun:ereus  as  they  were  be- 
fore Germany  attacked  Russia.  Airplane 
plants,  shipyards,  and  munitions  factories 
are  being  shut  down  by  labor  troubles  as  they 
were  before  June  2r. 

This  fact  must  be  a  severe  s-hcxik  to  some 
per>ons,  those  who  so  readily  ascribed  all 
strikes  in  defense  Industries  tc  t.he  wc:k  cf 
Communists  It  must  be  difficult  fT  them 
to  explain  the  strikes  since  the  Mo.'-rcw-ln- 
spired  Comm.unlst*  new  have  every  reason  to 
want  production  speeded  up, 

Uudcubtedly  some  h.bor  trouble  was  fo- 
mented before  June  22  by  Communists  cling- 
ing to  the  old  Marxist  hcpe  nt  a  prcl^tprian 
revclution.  But  if  there  were  many  such  we 
.should  now  be  noting  a  pronounced  decrease 
In  labcr  troubles.  Tli?t  no  particular  de- 
crease Is  observed  shculd  be  pncf  that  an 
unthinking  need  for  a  scapegoat  was  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  talk  about  Ccmm.unlsts 
in  labcr  troubles. 

This  observation,  of  course.  Is  no  defense 
of  communism  but  simply  cites  evidence  of 
the  fact  tliat  some  persuns  were  guilty  of 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  power  end  Influ- 
ence cf  Com.munlsts  In  this  country 

Much  has  been  said  also  about  German 
"fifth  cclumnl-'ts"  in  this  country.  a:.d  some 
of  them  have  been  discovered  working  In 
Industrial  plants,  but  the  general  lupoositlon 
ftems  to  have  been  that  thty  wee  more 
Intent  on  sabotage  and  espionage  than  en 
ff^mentlng  discord.  Possibly  Nazi  "fifth  col- 
umnists" have  been  more  active  than  Ccm- 
niunists  m  agitating  for  strikes  It  has  been 
establls-hed  that  some  Nazi  &'?ents  have  posed 
as  Communists,  and  certr.lnly.  bef  re  Ger- 
many liiVaded  Russia,  German  "fifth  col- 
umnists"    and     "red"    agitators     sometunes 
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worked  together.  Of  course,  these  Nazis 
would  be  subtle  enough  In  stirring  up  dis- 
cord to  keep  mo.-t  workers  from  recognizing 
the  source  of  the  agiution.  We  s»lll  have 
the  Oerman  "fifth  coJumiiiats"  to  reckon  wltti 
In  dtftrisf  Ir.clustrlefi. 

Tlie  fact  Is  of  course,  that  most  strikes 
pri^e  cut  of  differences  between  employers 
anc  employee.s,  and  have  no  connection  with 

fcTf icn  ii'.llupnces  Such  mflueiices.  ho-ACver. 
c<  ri.stitiiTe  enough  of  a  danger  not  to  be 
neglected. 


The  Destiny  of  the  Four  Freedoms  in  the 
Light  of  Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  August  21.  1941 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr,  Speaker.  In  his  ad- 
dress on  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  Pres- 
ident coined  the  phrase,  "four  essential 
human  freedoms."  With  that  phrase 
came  the  positive  assertion  that  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear, 
"everywhere  in  the  world."  is  "no  vision  of 
a  distan'  millennium."  According  to  the 
President,  "it  Is  a  definite  basis  for  a  kind 
of  world  attainable  in  our  time  and  gen- 
eration." The  reports  of  the  recent  ren- 
dezvous af  the  President  and  the  British 
Prime  Minister  would  indicate  that  a  new 
world  order  based  primarily  on  the  illu- 
sory four  freedoms"  was  decided  upon 
as  an  adventure  for  the  American  people. 
For  the  most  part  a  veil  of  obscurity  has 
been  thrown  around  the  part  we  are  to 
play  In.  and  the  price  we  are  to  pay  for. 
our  participation.  The  haze  of  uncer- 
tainty hangs  heavy. 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  the 
American  people  should  be  realistic  in 
their  thinking,  tliat  time  is  now.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  tlie  four  freedoms 
are  "a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world 
order  attainable  in  our  own  time  and 
generation."  It  is  quite  another  thin;: 
to  make  the  vision  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Obstinate  facts  must  be  dealt 
with.  We  have  been  inclined  to  disie- 
gard  them.  Emotion  rather  than  rea- 
son has  prevailed. 

Hard-headed  common  sense  has  been 
discounted.  Experience  has  been  thrown 
on  the  bargain  table.  The  sales  tag  on 
facts  has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle.  What 
It  is  hoped  conditions  may  he  in  the  fu- 
ture, regardless  of  what  they  are  now  or 
what  they  were  in  the  past,  has  dictated 
our  policies.  Instead  of  thinking  our 
way  through  our  problems — thinking 
clearly  and  coldly  and  dispassionately— 
we  are  urged  to  let  our  feeUngs  fashion 
our  future.  An  idealistic  "on  order" 
rather  than  a  practical  "on  hand"  ap- 
praisal is  advocated.  Our  philosophy  has 
been  Ideahstic  rather  than  realistic. 

The  President  has  made  much  of  the 
four  freedoms.  The  conference  with  the 
Prime  Minister  dramatized  them.  What 
their  destiny  is,  and  what  our  destiny  is 


to  be  in  our  search  for  them,  are  prob- 
lems which  should  prompt  practical 
thinking.  Past  experiences  should  be 
invaluable  if  this  approach  is  to  be  made. 
Obviously,  those  experiences  can  be  val- 
uable today  only  as  we  are  willing  to 
subject  the  records  of  yesterday  to  an 

unemotional,  exhaustive,  and  pitiless  ex- 
amination. I  realize  that  this  sugges- 
tion will  in\1te  the  displeasure  of  thc-e 
who  are  pcrsuadod  that  our  destiny 
should  again  be  committed  to  an  in- 
trepid knight  errant.  Tl:ey  were  so  per- 
suaded wlien  we  were  bent  on  makin;;  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  I  wisli  that  I 
too  mipht  be  so  persuaded.  But  I  can- 
not lightly  dismiss  my  deep  disapp^-int- 
ment  over  the  futility  of  our  lofty  altru- 
ism when  it  clashed  before  with  prac'ical 
problems  in  Europe.  Out  of  that  duel, 
I  believe,  lessons  can  be  learned.  Time 
will  tell. 

The  American  people  were  filled  with 
high  hopes  at  the  armistice  that  the  time 
had  now  come  when  a  peace  would  be 
made  which  would  be  endurinc.  which 
wculd  end  all  war  and  which  would  estab- 
lish democracy  over  the  earth  It  was 
that  hope  wliich  had  inspired  them  to 
join  in  the  battle.  It  was  that  hope  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  and  suffered. 
The  wars  which  endangered  the  peace  of 
the  world  had  always  ccme  out  of  Europe. 
The  Americans  were  confident  the  New 
World  would  bring  to  the  Old  World  a 
formula  and  a  plan  by  which  mer  could 
be  saved  from  the  futility  of  continually 
recurring  conflicts.  We  had  fought  a 
war  to  end  wars.  The  defeat  of  Germany 
was  to  be  a  means  to  that  end.  But,  as 
the  means  is  always  secondary  to  the  end 
which  is  sought,  so  the  defeat  cf  Ger- 
many was  not  the  primary  purpose  of  our 
engagement.  The  battles  which  had  b'-'set 
Europe  for  centuries  were  to  be  ended. 
President  Wilson  represented  that  ideal- 
ism of  the  American  people.  Hf  was  con- 
vinced, and  he  had  convinced  many  other 
that  his  plans  wculd  pi  eve  to  be  "a  defi- 
nite basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable" 
in  his  time  and  generation.  Undoubtedly 
Wilson  and  his  ardent  associates  were  en- 
thusiastic enough  to  believe  that  the  kind 
of  world  which  they  envisioned  was  not 
a  vision  of  a  distant  millennium  Events 
proved  otherwise. 

The  President's  ideas  were  .set  out  in 
the  14  points  announced  on  January  8, 
1918.  They  were  expanded  by  th.e  4  prin- 
ciples on  February  11,  the  4  ends  en  July 
4,  and  particularly  the  5  particulars  stated 
by  him  on  September  27  and  his  elabora- 
tion of  self-determination.  Tlicn,  as  now, 
great  stress  was  laid  on  words  and 
phrases. 

The  American  program  was  received 
enthusiastically  by  all  of  the  Allies.  It 
was  at  once  acclaim.ed  as  the  genesis  of 
a  new  era  for  mankind.  It  was  hailed 
by  all  of  tlicm  as  the  plct  plan  for  the 
Icng-hoped-for  Utopia.  It  was  so  inspir- 
ing that  the  ideas  caused  w^-akening  divi- 
sion among  the  people  of  enemy  coun- 
tries. Friends  and  foes  seemed  sensitive 
to  the  appeal  for  Samaritan  neighbor- 
liness. 

Taken  in  combination,  Prtsident  Wil- 
son's ideas  represented  a  clearance  of  all 
injustice,  all  oppression:  an  assurance  c-f 
the  healing  of  age-old  hates,  of  the  con- 
trol of  power  politics;  a  guaranty  of  a 


dissolution  of  malevolent  military  alli- 
ances of  armament  burdens;  a  basis 
for  the  establi-hment  of  law  and  equity 
in  international  relations.  Democratic 
ideals,  self-determination,  collective  se- 
curity against  aggression  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  President's  plan  which  was 
to  bring  peace  at  last  to  war-torn  Europe 

and  to  a  war-worried  world.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  idealism  out  of 
which  the  14  points,  the  4  principles,  the 
4  ends,  and  the  5  particulars  grew  led  us 
to  violate  the  140  years  of  American  tra- 
ditions by  a  military  intervention  outside 
our  hemisphere. 

The  AJUes  left  no  room  for  doubt  of 
their  rn(}<^sement  of  Wilson's  idealism. 
They  avowed  that  it  had  become  the 
heart  of  their  gospel.  At  a  review  of  the 
American  Army  near  Paris  on  July  5. 
1918,  Lloyd  George  made  common  cause 
with  'he  President  as  to  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Allies  were  contending. 

Presidett  Wilson  yesterday  made  it  clear — 

Lloyd  George  declared — 
what  we  are  fighting  for.  If  the  Kaiser  and 
his  advlsars  will  accept  the  conditions  voiced 
by  the  Pfesident.  they  can  have  peace  with 
America,  peace  with  France,  peace  with  Great 
Britain  tomcrrow.  But  he  has  given  no  indi- 
cation of  an  intention  to  do  so.  Because  he 
will  net  do  so  Is  the  very  reason  we  all  are 
lighting  What  are  we  fighting  for?  Not 
because  we  covet  a  single  yard  of  German 
soil,  not  because  we  desire  to  deprive  the 
German  people  of  their  legitimate  rights  We 
are  fighting  for  the  great  principles  laid 
down   by  President  Wilscn. 

Could  B  more  complete  or  a  more  com- 
prehensive commitment  have  been  made? 
The  Peace  Conference  had  not  convened. 

In  September  of  1918  Lloyd  George 
reaffirmed  his  unequivocal  endorsement 
of  the  Wilson  position  which  he  had 
made  previously  in  Paris.  Discussing 
possible  peace  terms  in  an  address  at 
Manchester  on  September  12.  the  British 
statesmam  declared: 

There  have  been  other  terms  indicated.  I 
have  stated  them  repeatedly  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Nation.  They  were  so  moderate 
that  they  commanded  even  the  support  of 
the  whola  cf  the  labor  representatives  of  this 
country.  President  Wilson  has  stated  them 
from  time  to  time   and  we  stand  by  them. 

Tlie  Germans  had  prtposed  the  armis- 
tice on  October  6.  on  the  condition  that 
the  basis  of  peace  would  be  the  14  points 
and  the  "particulars."  In  his  note  of 
October  23  Mr.  Wilson  confirmed  this, 
referring  at  that  time  tc  the— 

explicit  assurances  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  it  unreservedly  accepts  the  terms 
of  peace  laid  down  In  his  address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  8th  of 
January  1918.  and  the  principles  cf  settle- 
ment enuinciated  In  his  sub.-equent  addresses, 
parilcularly  the  address  of  the  27th  cf  Sep- 
tember. 

Having  succeeded  with  the  Germ.ans. 
the  President  submitted  these  bases  of 
peace  negotiations  to  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments. The  fortunes  of  war  compelled 
German  acceptance  in  toto.  The  Allies, 
no  longer  desperate  for  assistance,  indi- 
cated that  some  reservations  might  be 
expected  to  all  our  idealism  by  accepting 
the  proposals,  except  tne  second — free- 
dom of  the  seas.  Shortly  the  armistice 
wa.-  signed.  American  aid  was  no  longer 
needed   to  stem   the   tide.    D.plomacy, 
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the  studied  art  of  European  career  men, 
could  now  feel  free  to  disown  the  insecu- 
rity cf  idealism. 

The  attitude  of  Allied  statesmen  to- 
ward America  changed  at  once  with 
the  armistice.  The  amazing  promptness 
of  the  change  made  it  all  the  more  bold 
and  brazen.  It  was  immediately  crystal 
clear  that  they  were  jealous  and  fearful 
of  the  part  America  might  play  in  the 
peace.  Lloyd  George,  Clcmcnceau.  and 
Orlando,  resenting  the  possible  power 
of  the  President,  determined  that  they 
would  make  tlie  peace.  After  all.  the 
war  was  over.  The  American  Army  no 
longer  needed  the  irspiratlon  of  a  lofty 
altruism  with  which  to  time  its  drum- 
beats. 

There  could  bo  no  misunderstanding  of 
the  attitude  of  the  three  masters  toward 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  United  State?  as 
soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed.  The 
United  States  had  leally  had  but  a  little 
part  in  th^  war;  the  American  people  had 
made  no  comparable  blood  sacrifice:  the 
Americans  were  a  foolish  F>eople,  pliable 
to  Allied  propaganda;  President  Wilson 
was  a  visionary  idealist,  wholly  out  cf 
tune  with  European  realities:  winning 
the  war  was  the  warrant  for  sharing  the 
spoils;  Europe  could  be  saved  only  cs 
they  established  once  and  for  all  their 
power  over  it.  The  14  points,  the  4 
principles,  the  4  ends,  and  the  5  particu- 
lars were  brought  down  from  the  lofty 
pillars  of  idealism  to  the  sordid  level  of 
power  politics.  Still  hopeful  that  fur- 
ther economic  benefits  could  be  gotten 
out  of  the  United  States,  the  master  map 
makers  of  Europe  continued  for  a  time  a 
lip  service  and  the  propacar.da  of  flattery, 
and  set  themselves  to  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  devising  ways  and  means  of  es- 
caping the  repayment  of  the  war  leans. 
Instead  of  accepting  the  Wilson  ci-ecd  r.s 
the  fundamentals  of  a  faith  for  a  new 
world  order,  the  Allied  diplomats  as- 
sumed the  role  of  deft  surgeons  and  pro- 
ceeded to  place  the  idcali.^m  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  operating  table  for  the  pur- 
pa'^e  of  performing  a  skillful  surgical 
operation.  As  a  living  organism,  it  had 
no  value  to  them.  As  a  dismiCmbered 
thing,  it  might  have  some  use  in  their 
future  experiments.  The  Allied  states- 
men were  eager  to  do  a  complete  clinical 
dissection  of  the  14  points  and  the  vari- 
ous particulars.  The  merits  and  demerits 
as  such  of  the  proposals  were  brushed 
aside  as  inconsequential.  Tlie  Mvisec- 
tionists  were  concerned  lest  the  idealistn 
became  a  living  thing. 

The  14  points  were  really  never  skill- 
fully dissected.  They  were  hacked  at. 
Point  1: 

Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at  •  •  • 
no  private  intern«tJonal  understandings 
•  •  •  diplomacy  •  •  •  frankly  In 
public  view- 
Was  eliminated  by  private  understand- 
ing among  the  Allies  before  the  President 
reached  Paris. 

Point  2 — that  is.  "freedom  of  the  seas." 
a  fundamental  of  Wilson's  concept  of 
freedom  at  large— was,  as  I  have  said, 
still-born  before  the  armistice.  The  Ger- 
mans had  accepted  the  14  points  as  the 
basis  of  peace  For  10  months  after  the 
pronouncement  the  Allies  made  no  p.o- 


tf-st.  On  October  29.  a  few  days  before 
the  armistice,  the  Allied  statesmen  met 
in  London,  at  which  time  the  British  de- 
clared flatly  that  they  would  not  .'~ub- 
scribe  to  the  "freedom  cf  the  seas"  doc- 
trine Wilson  was  helpless  To  resumic  a 
war  that  was  a.rcady  won  could  not  be  \ 
justified.  Instead  of  seeing  liis  idealism  | 
take  form,  as  he  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  wculd,  Wilson,  disillusioned,  was 
compelled  to  agree  to  the  feeble  compro- 
mise that  this  vital  point  "would  be  dis- 
cussed" at  the  T^zce  table.  The  discus- 
sion proved  to  be  as  feeble  as  the  com- 
prcmi^e.  One  of  the  prmary  purposes  of 
our  entry  into  the  war  was  thus  defeated. 

The  third  point,  on  the  removal  of  in- 
ternational barriers  to  comm.erce,  never 
became  a  part  of  the  vision  cf  any  one 
of  the  21  nations  of  Europe.  Anxious 
opportunists  refused  to  reckon  lofty  al- 
truism as  of  any  value  in  the  market 
place. 

D'sarm.-inient,  the  .subject  ol  the  fourth 
point,  was  construed  as  an  approval  cf  a 
military  domination  of  Europe  by  the 
Allies,  and  not  as  a  goal  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  differences  between  the 
nations,  toward  the  attainm.ent  of  which 
the  energies  of  all  men  might  be  directed. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  d>"velopcd  in  his  "Par- 
ticulars" an  idea  of  ■nternational  trustee- 
ship "nder  the  League  of  Natior^.  He 
had  incorporated  this  idea  in  his  fifth 
point: 

Impartial  adjustments  of  colonial  claims 
•  •  •  In  the  Interest  of  the  populations 
concerned. 

The  proposal  was  advanced  a  notch 
further  by  the  suggestion  of  General 
Smuts  that  this  trusieesliip  of  former  col- 
onies should  be  administered  by  mandates 
to  the  different  powers.  As  difiBcult  as 
this  nut  appeared  to  be  to  crack,  the 
spoilsmen  were  equal  to  the  task.  Th'.y 
skillfully  m.anaged  it  through  a  prior 
agreement  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  ".man- 
date" for  what.  On  this  point  a  jo:nt 
m.emorandum  by  Llcyd  Gccr?e  and 
Clemenceau  is  illuminating.  In  it  this 
pertinent  passage  appears: 

Surely  the  victors,  if  they  want  it,  are  en- 
titled to  some  more  solid  reward  th.in  the 
theoretical  map  makers  workli.g  m  the  vo:d 
may  on  abstract  principles  feel  dispcjed  to 
give  them 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  idealism 
had  become  "abstract  principles"  to  those 
who  now  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  the 
old  doctrine,  that  rich  "rewards"  were  the 
rightful  spoils  of  the  victor.  It  should  be 
noted,  hcwcver,  that  the  m.andate  method 
was  resorted  to  for  the  dismemb?rment 
of  Turkey. 

The  s.xth  point  sought  to  as.sure  to 
Russia — 

the  unhampered  and  unembarrassed  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Independent  determination  of 
her  own  political  envelopment  and  national 
policy. 

To  implement  the  "independent  deter- 
mination" five  diflferent  armies  were  sub- 
sidized to  attack  her  with  arms  and  men 
furnished  by  British.  French  and  Jap- 
anese. 

!       As  to  Mr.  Wilson's  further  "Principles" 

and  •■particulars" — such   as  "self-deter- 

I    mination."    "provinces    are    not    to   bar- 

1  tered  about'— they   were  clothed  with 


fle.<=h  and  blood  by  the  unblushinp  cession 
of  Shantung  to  Japan,  and  the  transfer 
of  great  groups  of  Hungarians,  Russians, 
and  Serb.s  to  Rumania,  of  Russians  to 
Poland,  and  Germ.ans  tc  Poland  and 
Czechoslovak!;!.  Bartering  took  on  a 
wholesale  form. 

The  important  thesis  that  military  alll- 
ancfs  and  the  bair,nce  cf  power  were  now 
to  be  thrown  overboard  as  medieval  Junk 
was  destined  to  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment that  Wiis  accorded  to  other  lofty 
sentiments  It  is  d-^ubtful  if  the  spirit 
of  this  proposal  ever  registered  seriously 
In  the  minds  of  the  European  diplomats. 
It  was  a  language  they  had  never  learned 
or.  for  that  natter,  ever  tried  to  learn. 
Here  was  a  storm  center  cf  intrigue  and 
machinations  that  had  raged  for  ccn- 
turi«^s.  Clemenceau  had  accepted  th? 
sugtrestion  that  "the  great  game  now  dis- 
credited cf  the  balance  cf  power"  should 
come  to  an  end.  Yet,  6  weeks  after  his 
acceptance,  he  icpudiatcd  the  proposal  in 
a  declaration  to  the  French  Chamber. 
This  repudiation  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance when  it  is  recalled  that  the  dis- 
avowal by  Clemenceau  was  made  2  days 
after  Mr.  Wilson  had.  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  denounced  the  whole  doctrine  of 
balance  of  power  in  a  speech  at  Man- 
chester. In  the  end  Clemenceau.  with 
customary  adroitness,  was  successful. 

The  propaganda  eulogies  of  American 
Idealism  and  the  fulsome  flattery  of 
President  Wilson  were  studied  effotts  of 
Allif^d  statesmen  lone:  before  our  entry 
into  the  war.  They  continued  until  the 
practical  problems  cf  the  peace  table  pre- 
sented themselves.  Then  came  the 
chanre 

As  I  have  said,  the  Allied  statesmen 
had  accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  principles 
openly,  fully,  and  freely  prior  to  the 
armistice.  Treaties,  of  course,  were  still 
in  existence.  The  President  had  in- 
sisted that  the  acclaim  and  acceptance 
by  the  spokesmen  for  the  Allies  were 
lantam.ount  to  a  dissolution  cf  these 
treaties,  since  they  violated  even.'  word 
of  his  "points  "  Not  so.  Every  bene- 
ficiary demanded  his  pcund  of  flesh. 
The  New  World  Order  was  an  ideal — a 
millennium.  But  the  old  c.der  of  things 
I-)€rsisted.  de«;pite  the  idealism  and  the 
hoped-for  millennium.  Agreements,  un- 
derstandings, commitments,  treaties  must 
never  be  forgotten.  They  are  the  proof 
of  the  implac-Hblc  forces  which  dominate 
Europe.  They  are  factors  w  hich  m.ust  be 
taken  into  account  as  "a  kind  of  world 
attainable  in  oui  time  and  eenera'ion"  is 
held  out  as  an  incentive  to  the  American 
people.  As  long  as  they  stood  uppermost 
jn  the  minds  of  the  Allied  statesmen,  the 
acceptance  of  t.'^.e  14  points  could  be 
nothing  more  than  lip  service. 

The  importan*.  part  played  by  these 
tieatics  prompts  a  reference  to  some  of 
them  at  this  time.  In  the  main,  they 
consisted  of — 

First.  An  Allied  treaty  with  Rumania 
In  1916  by  which  she  was  tc  receive  large 
m.asses  of  Hungarians  and  Russians.  She 
vas  even  to  havi?  a  part  cf  Serbia,  even 
though  that  nation  was  then  fighting  on 
the  side  of  th.  Allies.  Of  this.  Serbia 
was  not  Informed  until  the  war  was  over. 

Second  Various  treaties  between  Great 
Eiitain,  Russia,  Fiance,  and  Italy,  Iroci 
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1915  to  1917.  pro\idine  for  the  division 
oi  Persia,  a  neutral  siato.  as  well  as  of 
all  Turkey.  Turkey  was  to  be  carved  up 
piecemeal — Russia  was  to  have  the  Dar- 
denelles  and  the  northeast  provinces; 
P:anc€  was  to  h:ive  Syr. a;  Italy  was  to 
havf  Smyrna  anu  its  hinterland;  while 
Britain  was  to  have  most  of  the  rest 
whici)  included  the  oil. 

Third.  A  treaty  with  Italy  in  1915  by 
which  she  was  to  have  slices  of  Seibia, 
of  Turkey,  of  Africa,  and  a  mullilude  of 
i£land>. 

Pcurih.  A  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  Japan  in  1917  by  which 
Shantunp.  an  integral  part  of  China, 
went  to  Japan,  while  Germany's  Pacific 
islands  were  divided  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain.  China  was  not  informed 
of  this  arranecmcnt  when  she  subse- 
quently joined  the  war. 

Fifth  A  treaty  between  France  and 
Ru.'isia  giving  the  left  bank  cf  the  Rhine 
to  France  and  a  part  of  Poland  to 
Russia,  Apparently  the  Biitiish  were  net 
aware  of  this  agreement  which  had  been 
made  by  her  closest  ally. 

Sixth.  A  treaty  between  the  B.ilish 
and  the  Arabs  of  which  the  French 
claimed  ignorance — tit-fcr-tat  on  the 
Rhine-Poland  arrangement  between 
Prance  and  Russia. 

With  a  patchwork  of  agreements  of 
tins  kind  to  deal  with,  a  patchwork  inter- 
woven with  intriguing  understandings. 
Wilson  must  have  soon  realized  that  his 
points  and  principles  had  little  chance 
to  survive.  Suave  sentences  might  de- 
scribe a  millennium,  but  they  could  not 
hope  to  be  a  foundation  sturdy  enough 
to  withstand  the  shock  cf  power  politics 
Of  Europe. 

Despite  the  difiBculties  encountered  by 
Wil.'^on's  proposals  as  a  result  of  the 
treaties,  the  proposals  might  havi  fared 
better  had  the  attitude  of  the  Allied 
statesmen  been  favorable  to  them.  On 
this  point  there  has  been  little  room  left 
for  doubt.  British  and  French  leaders 
have  not  been  hesitant  to  vcxe  their 
opinions  which  give  a  clear-cut  picture 
of  their  attitudes.  In  his  War  Memoirs, 
Lloyd  George,  in  referring  to  the  14 
points,  makes  this  pertinent  observation: 

We  never  formally  accepted  them,  and  they 
constituted  no  piirt  of  ilie  cfflcial  policy  of 
the  alliance 

Again,  at  a  subsequent  page,  we  find 
this  reference: 

As  for  Wllscn'.s  14  pclnts,  they  might  be, 
•nd  in  the  main  were,  in  harmony  with  cur 
desired  terms,  but  they  were  In  pi.ices  phrned 
In  the  language  cf  vague  Idealism,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  practical  application,  "made 
them  capable  of  more   than  one   interpreta- 

Intel  pretaiions  count. 

In  hi5  memoirs  of  the  peace  conference 
the  British  statesman  describes  Clemcn- 
ceau  following  Wilson's  movements — 

nice  an  old  wii-chdcg  kct  ping  an  eye  en  a 
•tranpe  and  u::welccmc  dcg  who  has  vl>rcd 
the  farmyard  nr:d  of  whcse  Intentions  he  is 
more  than  doubtful 

Continuing.  Lloyd  George  says: 
I  really  think  that  at  first  the  Idealistic 
Prcaldeni  regarded  hmi*elf  aa  a  mUisionary 
whose  function  It  w.is  to  rescue  the  poor 
eurcpean  hrathen  from  thtir  age-long  wui- 
•hip  at  false  and  flery  gods. 


In  the  same  work  Lioyd  George  sets 
forth  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Churchill  by 
referring  to  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet and  the  Dominions  Prenners  in  De- 
cember 1918,  at  which  tim.e  Ciiurci-Ul — 

considered  tha'  the  only  point  cf  substance 
was  to  induce  the  United  States  to  let  us  off 
the  debt  we  had  contracted  with  them  and 
return  us  the  bullion  and  jcr.p  we  had  paid 
over  en  the  understanding  we  should  do  the 

snme  to  the  .\:iies  to  wh^in  we  had  marie 
Tidvance?  If  P.-es-ident  Wilscn  were  pre- 
pared tc  do  t'.-at,  we  might  go  seme  way 
toward  meetii:ij  his  views.  •  •  •  For  the 
rest  we  shculci  be  civil  and  nisi.st  on  our 
essential  pouita 

Has  time  mellcwod  the  Premier?  Has 
he  grown  les5  practical  with  the  years? 
Are  age  and  experience  an  ally  of  ideal- 
ism? 

Quotations  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Htiprhcs,  member  of  the  Briti.=h  Cab- 
inet and  Dnminicn  Premiers,  indicate  a 
brutal  frankness  when  he  suggests  that 
Lloyd  Gcorc-e  and  Clemcnceau— 

cculd  settle  the  peace  cf  the  world  as  they 
liked  •  •  •  It  was  intolerable,  however, 
for  Presid»^-nt  W11.?^n  to  dictate  to  u-^  how  the 
world  was  to  be  governed  •  •  •  Speak- 
ing for  Au.-tialia,  he  wanted  to  knew  what 
Au~f:alia  was  tc  get  for  the  sacrifices  she  bad 
made. 

Idealism  had  not  dispelled  the  pound 
of  flesh  idea 

Ciemcnceau,  in  his  bock  Grandem-  and 
M..^ery  of  Victory,  dc'..s  net  he.'-itate  to 
give  his  reactions  to  the  id-alistic  en- 
deavors of  the  United  States.  In  dis- 
ciis.'^intT  the  Amvric.in  Expeditionary 
Force  the  French  leader  say.-: 

Mr.  Wilson,  when  he  sent  us  the  American 
Army,  had  put  to  us  the  famcug  14  points. 
Were  we  prepared  to  ceate  fighting  on  the  day 
when  the  Germans  accepted  these  various 
points?  If  I  had  refused  to  reply  In  the 
affirmative,  it  wculd  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  country  would 
have  denounced  me  with  one  voice,  while  cur 
soldiers  wculd  have  discv,-n€d  me,  and  with 
good  rea.~oii 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans 
were  flattered  by  the  observation  of  the 
French  diplomat: 

England,  in  vari(  ii,=  euise=  h.is  gone  back 
to  her  old  prUcy  of  strife  on  the  continent, 
and  America,  prodigiously  enriched  by  the 
war.  Is  presenting  us  with  a  tradesman's  ac- 
count that  dres  more  honor  to  her  greed 
than  to  her  self-respect, 

Resorting  to  a  satirical  stvle,  Clemen- 
ceau  discloses  hi.s  a:titude  when  he  says: 

Mr  Wilson  had  produced  a  marvelous  ef- 
foit  of  Ideol^zv  wheti  he  prt  posed  system- 
atically and  In  accordance  w;th  their  Interr. 
dependence,  to  solve  a  mass  cf  Eur.  pea ri 
problem.-  which  had  Icr.g  b-en  the  source  cf 
disturbance  In  the  civilized  world.  At  the 
word  of  the  Piesident--a\  .or  the  old  In- 
justices were  tc  be  redressed. 

It  need  not  be  argued  that  th.e  idealism 
of  America  went  for  naught  wiien  it  met 
face  to  fare  the  ate-oki  hates,  the 
historic  disagreement.s.  and  Uie  merciless 
Intrigues  of  the  Old  Woild.  That  is  pain- 
fully apparent.  N-ithcr  the  praise  nor 
the  censure  cf  Wil.son  can  explain  aw^ay 
the  hopelessnr.-s  cf  the  elToit  from  the 
very  beginning.  I  dcubi  whether  any 
man  could  have  done  bcter  on  a  mis- 
sion such  as  he  selected  The  fault  was 
not  primarily  In  the  mtthtxis  of  the  man 
but  in  the  mistaken  notions  he  enter- 


tained. Forces  were  then  in  existence — 
as  they  always  had  been  and  which.  I 
fear,  are  still  present — which  made  it  hu- 
manly impossible  to  make  of  his  ideals  a 
thing  of  flesh  and  blood.  It  had  a  spirit, 
but  the  form  cculd  not  be  fashioned.  It 
is  because  I  have  grave  doubt  whether 
the  Old  World  has  progre.ssed  to  the 
point  where  such  ideals  can  take-on  form 

and  substance  that  I  am  apprehensive  of 
the  destiny  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

World  conditions  become  mere  in- 
volved and  more  complex  day  by  day. 
The  future  is  a  blank.  We  have  no 
prophet  in  our  midst.  Only  an  estimate 
can  be  made.  If  in  the  making  of  that 
estimate  ^ny  value  Is  to  be  given  to  past 
experienaes,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  tlie  14  points  and  the  principles  in- 
volved were  "more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance."  Have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  other- 
wise today?  What  new  ana  dependable 
factors  can  be  counted  on  to  implement 
the  efTortJs  which  proved  so  feeWe  before? 

Aside,  however,  from  the  apparent  im- 
potency  Of  the  instruments  In  our  hands 
is  the  fact,  which  we  cannot  disregard, 
that  the  task  to  be  done  is  much  more 
difiRcult  and  more  intricate  than  it  was 
when  the  previous  attempt  was  made. 
Ours  is  a  vastly  more  disturbed  and  un- 
stable world  And  yet  there  are  those 
who  urge  that  what  we  attempted  then 
we  should  try  o  do  now— draw  the  plans, 
prepare  the  specifications,  select  the 
materialj.  supervise  the  work — and  pay 
the  price  for  the  building  of  a  new  world 
order.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since 
our  former  failure  to  enable  us  to  adjudge 
the  circumstances  and  the  condition 
deliberately  and  dispassionately.  The 
frailties  of  human  nature  are  plain  in 
retrospection.  Our  nearness  to  the  pres- 
ent problems  makes  the  same  impartial 
adjudication  difQcult.  To  do  this  means 
that  we  must  be  practical  and  realistic. 

That  the  four  freedoms  spring  essen- 
tially from  the  same  rootstock  as  Mr. 
Wilson's  points  and  principles  will  not  be 
dL-^puted.  The  similarity  of  the  stem 
and  the  foliage  is  too  apparent.  Nor 
should  anyone  deny  the  seed  of  idealism 
from  which  both  were  grown.  But  to 
bring  the  plants  into  flower  is  another 
matter.  Admitting  that  both  proposals 
have  muth  merit,  they  are  of  httle  value 
unless  tftey  can  be  put  into  practice. 
That  is  the  rub.  How  this  can  be  done 
we  have  not  been  told.  In  this  respect, 
the  striking  similarity  of  the  four  free- 
doms anfl  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  to  solve  our  domestic  problems 
do  need  emphasis.  We  mav  lei?islate 
IdealisticRlly,  but  as  many  of  us  know 
only  too  Well,  the  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  men.  Try  as  we 
will,  the  obstinate  fact  persistently  ob- 
trudes that  the  how  of  such  propo*^als  Is 
vastly  mere  Important  than  the  why  of 
them.  An  emotional  appeal  may  be  in- 
trigulnj  but  its  value  should  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  its  possible  practical  ap- 
plication. 

A  part  of  our  course  has  already  be^^n 
charted  for  us.  If  the  striking  parallel 
between  the  four  freedoms  and  the  Wil- 
son Idealism  is  understood  Impulsive  and 
imprudent  jerks  of  the  wheel  may  be 
avoided.  To  weigh  the  parallel  may  at 
least  havt  a  steadying  value.    To  disre- 
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gard  it,  or  to  refuse  to  recognizp  it.  is  not, 
in  itself,  as  I  see  it,  a  badge  of  patriotism. 
The  converse  I  al.^o  believ'^  to  be  true. 

We  dare  not  ignore  hf  des'iuctive 
-forces  of  aggression  whicn  have  been  let 
loose  in  the  world.  Every  i  mice  of  our 
energy  and  evi^y  atom  of  our  resources 
should  be  a\ailable  and  usable  to  give  us 
a  strenpth  superior  to  these  forces.    The 

ties  of  a  common  toncue  and  of  a  com- 
mon tradition  with  one  in  adversity  make 
a  natural  claim  on  us.  That  claim  has 
been  recoenized. 

Some  would  have  u.'^  (in  more.  That 
test  is  still  to  be  mad*^.  We  may  prope 
our  way  blindly  through  the  haze  of  ob- 
scure and  imiiractioal  idealism.  Or  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  of  cxpen- 
ence. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  TlIF  B.*l  TIMORE  NEWS- 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  of  ilv  I'ditors  do  not 
agree  with  the  prest  nt  'policies  of  our 
Government  is  evidt  ncct  by  the  editorial 
appearing  in  tlie  Baltimore  Nev,-?-Post  of 
Wednesday,  Augu.st  20  The  editorial 
points  out  the  dangers  that  lie  ahead  in 
both  our  .<nate  and  financial  policies. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From    the    Baltlmc-e    News-Post    of    August 
20    19-4  11 

PARALI.rL     WriH     FRANCE 

Is  the  communif-tlc  t  dmlni?tration  at 
Washington  heading  toward  the  abyss  In 
which  France  find3  herself? 

The  parallel  between  the  two  countries 
becomes  more  striking  evfry  day.  now  that 
the  Roosevelt  regime  ha^  all  ed  itself  actively 
and   ideologically  with     red'    Ru.'sia 

The  decay  of  Fra:;ce  begt.n  with  an  alli- 
ance oetween  the  governmert  of  Leon  Blum 
(often  called  the  Roosevelt  cf  a  New  Deal 
France)    and  Josef  Stalin 

This  was  a  mlli'ary  eUiance  as  well  as  a 
trade   blllance 

Today  the  admlnlstraUon  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  Involved  in  both  a  military  and 
a  trade  alliance  with  Soviet  Ruisia 

When  Blum  msde  the  Soviet  alliance 
which  spelled  tlip  jvlitiral  and  moral  death 
of  the  French  Republic  It  set  In  motion 
every  subversive  eleinet.t   m  the  country 

The  pa'allei  In  this  rr^^pt  ct  oetween  the 
blum  government  and  hi  ccmrr.unlstlc  ad- 
ministration in  tlie  Natlrna.  Capital  is  made 
manifest  in  the  new  lea-e  of  life  that  all 
the  "reds"  and  radici:*  ii  .\merica  have 
taken  on 

They  are  now  100  p(rcint  behind  the 
Roosevelt  adm'nlstrat ion  )u*t  as  the  "reds" 
end  radicals  of  France  wire  100  percent  be- 
hind the  Blum  admlnlsir  itlon 

The  para;,':  i.'>>e«  utill  f-irther 

When  Fr..;.ce  was  fcjld  down  the  river  to 
Moscow  by  her  foveri-.mcni  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Fier.rh  people  were  nd  com- 
munistic and  wanted  no  tiuck  with  Stalin, 


Tr.f  ci;.:ance  of  the  Roc.-ivfU  8dnil!-,l.t.ra- 
licn  w:-n  Communist  Ru.ssia  Is  i;kew.se  op- 
posed by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people 

But  we,  too.  have  been  sold  d  wn  the 
river  to  an  enemy  that  has  plotted  for  20 
years   to   de-troy   our   form  cf   government 

That  which  weakened  France  and  put  the 
"r'M  fifth  column"  on  its  feet  Is  precisely 
that  Which  WiU  weaken  the  United  States 
whether  Stahn  wins  or  loses. 

That  force  Is  communism  wlilch  the  New 
Deal  Govern.ment  \z  sjppKDrtlng  abroad  and 
encouraging  at  home. 

For  8  years  the  New  D?al  Government  has 
shown  Its  communistic  proclivities  by  its 
constant  appeasement  cf  Soviet  Russia. 

It  has  recognized  Russia  as  a  legitimate 
Bovernment.  altbough  it  Is  nothing  but  a 
cabal  of  murderous  tyrants  which  was  never 
selected  or  elected  by  the  Russian  people. 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  ap- 
pointed time  and  again  "reds"  and  their 
fellow  travelers  to  office. 

One  of  them.  Thomas  Amlic.  of  Wisconsin, 
nominated  as  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner, was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  so  strong 
was  the  left-wing-radical  odor  that  emanated 
from  him  He  was  then  made  an  Assistant 
Attonily  General 

This  communistic  administration  has  never 
shown  any  real  antagonism  to  the  "reds" 
at  home  or  abroad. 

The  alliance  with  Russia  was.  then,  the 
most  consistent  thing  this  administration  can 
brag  of 

Step  by  step,  our  diplomacy  in  regard  to 
Russia  is  following  Blum's  France. 

Prance  today  is  an  enslaved  state  because 
she  made  an  alliance  with  her  natural 
enemy — Russia 

We  have  done  the  same  thing 
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Mr  BENTJER.  Mr.  Spr-akcr,  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  are  pretty 
much  alike.  They  thrive  on  excitement. 
When  their  elected  representatives  dis- 
agree on  any  important  isr-ue,  that  dis- 
agreement makes  the  headlines.  When 
they  apree,  their  acrec-ment  is  often 
buru-d  in  the  want  ads 

Here  in  our  own  country,  one  of  the 
greatest  debates  In  nur  history  has  b(en 
going  on  for  2  years.  That  debate  lur- 
nushps  perfect  illusi ration-  of  thr  point 
I  am  making.  On  every  major  problem 
where  there  has  been  disagreement,  the 
Nation"?  press  has  featured  the  ."c'ry 
from  Maine  tc  California.  Where  there 
has  been  agreement,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  find  it. 

Yet  this  tremendous  discussion  of 
American  foreign  policy  has  miany  more 
element.';    of    absolute    agreement    than 

most  people  recoenlzp.    Let  mc  remind 
you  of  them 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  agreed  on 
the  urgent  need  for  strengthening  our 
own  defen«es.  To  achieve  this  purpose, 
biihons  of  dollars  have  been  voted  by 


X 


ConcifS'^  with  scarcely  a  dissf^nting  vote. 
There  have  Ixen  absolutely  no  partisan 
division.*-  en  the.se  issues.  Funds  in- 
tended to  fortify  outlying  possessions  of 
the  United  States  as  far  away  as  Guam 
and  Wake  Island  have  been  voted.  Both 
Houses  have  completely  di.'-rcjiaided  party 
lines.  Appropriat  ons  to  tquip  the  terri- 
tory leased  from  Great  Britain  in  our 
own  hemisphere  have  boen  sanctioned  by 
Congress  irrespective  of  political  differ- 
ences. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this 
fundamental  basis  of  ajireeir.int.  Ltt 
those  totalitarian  nations  which  seek  to 
emphasize  uhat  tti-^y  call  "internal  dis- 
sension" understand  that  American  dis- 
agreement 15  part  of  our  republican  tra- 
dition. Let  them  take  warning  .hat  \vc 
are  the  most  strcingly  united  people  in 
the  world,  in  spite  of  the  headlines. 

We  are  in  agreement  on  .^till  cihcr 
fundamental  mat':ers  cf  national  policy. 
A;most  unanimously  Concressraen  from 
every  section  of  the  Nation  lock  upon 
Japanese  aggrc.'^.'^ion  in  the  Far  Ea.'^t  with 
complete  abhorrence.  Thr  entire  Nation 
is  united  In  the  l>eUef  that  nothing  can 
possibly  justify  the  Jaraiie.'^e  invasion  of 
China  and  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  un- 
protected men.  womon,  and  children. 
More  than  this.  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  protr.--f!ng  for  7  years 
atrainst  the  administration's  policy  in  the 
Far  East.  We  have  prote.sted  against  the 
shipm.ent  of  oil  end  m.rtals  to  Jaiian  to 
strengthen  her  af  pression  while  we  were 
s.'multaneously  lending  every  assistance 
possible  to  China  to  keep  Japan  at  bay. 
Only  this  last  mcnth  the  President  con- 
ceded the  failure  of  his  policy  In  Japan. 
Today,  the  adnxin.stration.  its  supporters, 
and  its  nppositic  n  in  Congress  are  in 
ccmplete  agreement  on  this  vital  element 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

But  there  are  smU  other  matters  of  the 
utmost  import  an  :e  on  which  all  of  us 
agree.  Americans  have  always  hated 
aggression.  We  have  condemned  it 
wherever  it  has  occurred.  Nazi  Ger- 
many's a£,sauit  upon  her  smaller  neigh- 
bors IS  recarded  with  abhorrence  by  all 
Americans.  We  .-ometimes  forget  this  in 
the  heat  of  argument.  But  even  those 
mm  and  w.men  who  urge  our  Govern- 
ment tc  consider  us  own  nevds  as  para- 
mount— subordinating  aid  to  Great  Brit- 
ain to  a  niinor  phicr — never  for  1  min- 
ute forgive  the  Gtin.an  destruction  of 
Czechoilovakia.  Denmark.  Norway,  Bel- 
plum,  Holland.  France,  and  Greece.  We 
are  united  m  our  opposition  to  Nazi  con- 
quest and  Nazi  jmrpo.^es. 

Of  cour.^e.  'here  have  been  violent 
cleavages  of  pub  ic  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  aid  to  Britain.  There  are 
people  m  our  country  who  regard  the 
British  Empire  with  grave  .'U.^-piclon. 
Thry  point  to  its  history  as  the  world's 
greatest  Impcria.ism  and  tel!  us  to  make 
lias'e  slowly  in  our  dcaiing.'s  with  Eng- 
land But  facf'd  with  the  specific  Issue 
cf  a  Ger.man  victory  with  a  Naz.-domi- 
nated  world  or  a  succe.ssfu]  defense 
against  such  an  outcome,  the  American 
pc'.iple  have  certainly  made  up  their 
mir,d«— wr  are  i-onvinced  that  only  the 
end  cf  riictator.'-hlp  tan  bring  peace  to 
our  troubled  world. 

The  steps  which  we  mast  take  to  a»- 
.'ure  this  objective  have  given  rise  to  the 
most  significani   discussion  ia  the  la&t 
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tronfratinn.  The  issues  of  aid  to  Britain, 
ronscrtption.  convoys,  and  property  sei- 
zure havp  all  crown  out  of  this  debate. 
But  It  should  be  observed — and  observed 
carefully— that  each  of  these  problems 
conreins  itself  with  methcd.  Americans 
havf  di?acreed  on  methods  before.  Go 
back  through  our  history.  We  had  al- 
most unbelievable  differences  of  opinion 
durinp  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
Tories  and  the  Liberty  Boys,  the  Friends 
cf  Gieat  Britain  and  the  Friends  of  In- 
dependence, rioted  on  cur  streets.  A  few- 
years  later  we  had  violent  ar^mcnts 
oviT  the  Embargo  Art  pa.'^.'^ed  during  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  The  Civil  War  is.  cf 
cour.^e,  a  perfev.t  illustration.  Our  people 
have  fousht  ^arh  o*her  over  our  national 
policy  In  China  durin:?  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, over  the  Piatt  Ac<'  for  Cuba,  over 
cur  position  In  the  World  War  of  1914. 

Yet  in  everyone  o!  these  sepaiaie  in- 
stances, GUI'  country  ha>s  emerged  from 
the  controversy  without  the  slightest  im- 
pairment of  its  strength.  I  submit  that 
our  strength  as  a  nation  lies  in  our  abil- 
ity to  disagree  violently  during  our  dis- 
cussions, and  to  battle  side  by  side  for  the 
majority  decision  once  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached.  On  this  score,  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  said.  There  are  many 
\lssues  ahead  which  have  been  scarcely 
con.s:dered. 

Tlie  No.  1  item  on  any  American  dis- 
cussion these  days  must  be  the  progress 
we  are  making  in  building  American  de- 
fense. No  matter  what  you  may  call 
yourself,  interventionist  or  noninterven- 
tionist,  isolationist  or  internationalist, 
the  paramount  interest  of  our  country  Is 
today,  as  n  always  must  be,  American 
defense.  It  is  our  job  to  build  the  sirong- 
^t  military,  naval,  and  air  defense  in 
the  world.  We  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  productive  capacity  of  cur 
country  ran  do  this  without  dl.slocating 
our  entire  national  economy,    ,■ 

But  we  are  r.ct  doing  the  Job.  I  ."lay 
that  you  owe  it  to  vourselvee  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  lagging  behind.  Takf 
the  most  Important  .single  weapon  pro- 
duced by  the  prewit  war  in  Europe — 
heavy  aviation.  The  differenre  betwr-en 
victory  and  defeat  for  any  nation  today 
may  lie  In  lt«  ability  to  produce  flying 
fortre.'^se.s.  Great  Britain  needs  them  at 
its  huge  base  in  Singapore.  It  needs  thm 
for  the  protection  of  its  islands.  We 
need  them  at  Manila  and  at  Pearl  Har- 
lx)r.  Only  a  month  ago  the  Presidrnt 
told  us  that  by  the  end  of  next  year  we 
should  be  turning  out  500  four-engined 
bombers  a  month. 

Now  wt  1'  arn  that  it  will  take  at  least 
another  }  ear  before  we  begin  to  approxi- 
mate this  goal.  A  few  months  ago  we 
heard  talk  of  an  air  fleet  of  50,000  fight- 
ing planes  to  defend  our  country.  No 
one  in  Washington  can  tell  you  today 
when  we  shall  have  this  fleet.  We  have 
heard  optimistic  but  obviously  unin- 
formed leaders  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment saying  that  American  aviation  is 
the  finest  in  the  world.  But  no  aviation 
expert  will  tell  you  this.  On  the  contrary, 
what  they  say  is  far  from  comforting. 
We  should  have  the  best  air  force  on  the 
globe,  but  we  decidedly  do  not  have  it. 
Other    countries    are    turning    out   war 


planes  that  are  faster,  more  m.aneuver- 
able.  better  protected  than  ours. 

Well,  then,  what  Is  the  reason  for  all 
thi.>^?  The  ba.-ic  reason  is  exactly  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  2  years. 
We  have  not  had  the  plans  on  hand. 
Our  Government  has  imagined  wonder- 
ful schemiCs  It  has  dreamed  up  a  mili- 
tary system  which  sound.'  weil-nigh  in- 
vulnerable. But  it  has  fa. led  completely 
at  the  job  cf  translating  Ihese  ideas  into 
ac'ion,  bt-caus>'  it  has  no  one  in  Waih- 
ingtcn  tC'  handle  the  job  of  putting  all 
these  schemes  into  effect  It  was  only  a 
few  months  aeo  that  the  deci'^ion  to 
manufacture  our  new  flying  fortres.<^es  on 
a  large  scale  came  through  Yom 
thought  that  such  a  decision  was  leachtd 
a  year  aE20. 

Here  is  one  example  of  delay  which 
hurts  Amencan  d(fon<=e. 

I  believe  that  there  are  other  problems 
which  are  no  less  important  to  the  safety 
of  our  country.  One  cf  the.-e  crucial 
isiues  is  ihe  issue  of  defen.se  unemploy- 
ment Three  mcnih?  ago,  in  a  talk 
which  I  made  on  the  florr  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  which  I  repeated 
over  the  air,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
administration  to  the  unemplcyment 
problem  bem?  creat'^d  by  our  defense 
boom.  On  thai  occasion  I  discussed  the 
specific  difficuity  confronting  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  There  are  400  000  men 
engaged  in  the  selling,  repairing  and 
maintcnfince  of  Americai.  autos  Deal- 
ers and  their  salesmen  garage  owners 
and  their  mechan'cs,  ad\ertising  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  will  inevitably 
feel  the  p:nch  cf  a  reduced  automobile 
output.  In  the  factories  that  turn  out 
new  cars,  215  000  men  an^  expected  to 
lose  their  jobs  if  Leon  Henderson  is  per- 
mitted to  cut  down  auto  production  by 
50  prrcfnt. 

What  about  the  silk-stock.ng  maustry? 
W.-  have  175.CC0  men  and  women  who 
earn  their  livrhhoods  In  the  Nation's  .silk 
mills.  Our  Government  ha."5  ozdered  a 
om.pleie  .^hut-down  of  the  .silk-proccss- 
irm  mdu.stry  So  far  we  have  had  a  few 
piomrses  by  the  Government  to  cfler 
Some  a.'^sistancc  to  liie  factories  and  their 
fmployet's.  Sub.-titute  materials  are  to 
be  made  available.  My  point  is  that  this 
kind  of  problem  was  foreseeable.  It 
should  have  b<  en  anticipated  just  exactly 
as  tne  automobile  curtailment  should 
have  been  anticipated.  Planning  for 
this  evcntualuy  m.ght  have  done  much 
to  case  the  shock. 

Those  of  our  i^eople  who  are  engaged 
in  the  home-buildmg  indu>try,  in  the 
manufacture  of  household  ecjuipment, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  v.^cuum 
cleaners,  in  selling  gasoline,  will  find 
themselves  on  reduced  pay  rolls.  Where 
are  they  to  go.^ 

I  believe  that  these  piobiems  are  defi- 
nitely related  to  the  defense  of  America. 
They  arise  directly  from  the  rearmament 
program  of  our  Government,  and  every 
on^  of  them  should  have  been  met  with  a 
definite  plan  by  our  Government. 

This  problem  of  defense  unemploy- 
ment is  only  one  more  instance  of  our 
national  administration's  failure  to  plan 
ahead.  The  recurring  epidemic  of 
strikes  after  a  brief  interlude  of  peace  in 
industry  points  to  still  another  impor- 


tant Gjvf-rnment  failure.  By  this  time, 
after  8  years  of  N.  R.  A.,  N.  L.  R  B.,  and 
anti-injunction  legislation, you  would  im- 
agine that  our  Government  would  liave 
evolved  some  kind  of  definite  national 
labor  policy.  Today  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  of  our  indecision.  We  have  sud- 
denly b3come  aware  of  a  new  type  of  in- 
dustrial diflBcuity,  the  "jurisdictional  dis- 
pute." Employers  who  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  frequently  eager  to  cooperate 
with  laljor  organizations  now  find  them- 
selves shut  down  because  two  contendmg 
organizations  claim  to  be  the  proper 
"bargammg  unit"  for  the  entire  estab- 
lishment. Certainly  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment ought  to  be  easy  enough  to  decide. 
Let  the  employees  vote.  Clear  up  the 
issue  and  then  let  the  work  go-on. 

Under  our  pre.sent  Government  policy 
it  doesn't  work  out  this  way  at  all.  The 
NationaJ  Defense  Mediation  Board  has 
done  a  pood  job  with  many  of  the  cases 
that  have  come  to  its  attention.  But  It 
has  stopped  short  of  determining  the 
fundamental  shop  issue  in  many  others. 
No  one  can  blame  the  Board.  It  is  wait- 
ing for  the  national  administration  to 
enunciate  a  clear  p>olicy  which  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. At  tlie  present  rate,  we  shall  have 
to  wait  a  long  time 

In  Prance  a  few  brief  years  ago  con- 
flicts between  labor  and  management 
helped  to  paralyze  all  resistance  to  the 
inVading  Nazi  armies.  The  so-called  pop- 
ular front  played  a  large  part  in  creating 
the  frictions,  the  stoppages  of  produc- 
tion, the  bitter  attitude  of  labor  toward 
employers,  which  were  "sources  of  endless 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  France.  We 
are  not  willing  to  see  America  torn  apart 
by  the  same  antagonisms.  And  one  sure 
way  to  prevent  this  from  happening  is  by 
the  e<!tab!ishment  of  a  firm,  clearly  stat- 
ed, fixed  policy  toward  labor  and  man- 
igement.  What  that  policy  should  be 
mast  be  determined  by  the  honrsi.  In- 
telligent di.scu.s.«ion  of  basines-s  labor,  and 
Government  leaders.  But  once  the  policy 
is  fixed,  let  It  be  observed.  Let  there  be 
a  thor(]ugh  understanding  that  we  have 
agreed  upon  the  strongest  possible  de- 
fense for  America  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  With  that  understanding  there 
can  be  fio  compromise.  There  can  be  no 
talk  of  6ubordinatmg  the  interests  of  one 
group  tc  those  of  another  when  we  have 
agreed  upon  the  ultimate  goal.  All  pri- 
vate interests  must  be  directed  toward 
the  achievement  of  our  objectives,  the 
building;  of  a  home  defense  for  America. 

You  rill  observe  that  I  have  concerned 
myself  in  this  talk  with  many  matters. 
Some  of  them  may  seem  to  be  unrelated 
to  the  subject  of  American  defense.  Yet 
I  behe-.T  that  every  area  cf  our  daily  lives 
which  Is  affected  by  the  policies  cf  our 
Government  is  intimately  connected 
with  th-^  defense  of  America. 

We  have  watched  nations  which  were 
proud  Of  their  freedom  going  down  to 
slavery.  Some  of  them  resisted  bit- 
terly. Others  were  betrayed.  Still  others 
yielded  without  a  struggle  because  they 
did  not  understand  what  they  had.  In 
many  a  European  nation  working  men 
and  wrrfiien  regarded  their  freedom  and 
their  liberty  as  worthless  pos":ess;ons. 
They  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  told 
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their  friends  tliat  th'>y  would  be  just  as 
well  off  under  Hitler  as  they  were  under 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  have  discovered  how  far  wrong 
they  were. 

In  our  own  country,  too.  there  has  been 
discontent  and  real  suffering  dtiring  the 
depression  of  the  las'  10  years  We 
know  that  men  and  women  have  been 
sick  at  heart.  But  we  shall  not  make 
the  mistake  of  those  nations  which  sur- 
rendered. 

Our  people  are  un  teJ  in  their  deter- 
mination on  a  national  defense. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  minority  party 
in  Congress.  We  are  sometimes  accused 
cf  obstructionism  and  partisanship.  I 
recognize  these  terms  as  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  America.  The  party  in  opposi- 
tion is  always  abused  b>  the  majority. 
Occasionally  we  forget  the  fundamentals 
in  our  bittf  rnes.<t  over  the  incidentals.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  all  those  who 
m.ake  these  accusations  are  emphasiz- 
ing the  background  and  forgetting  the 
picture. 

We  have  agreed  upon  the  course  which 
Am^erica  must  pursue.  A  strong  defense, 
a  people  protected  in  their  relations  with 
nations  abroad,  secure  at  home,  eager  to 
protect  their  basic  and  fundamental  lib- 
erties because  they  understand  and 
cherish  them — these  are  the  elements 
upon  which  Ann  ncan  greatness  today 
must  rest.  Whatever  may  be  the  course 
of  history  in  the  trying  and  troubled 
days  ahead.  I  am  certain  that  our  coun- 
try will  stand  fast. 

Today,  as  always,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  preparing  •  to  rely  upon  its 
own  sure  source  of  help — the  men  and 
women  of  .America.  Aid  to  one  country 
or  to  another  may  .serve  as  a  means  of 
d^'fpn.ie  The  lecord  of  history  .'•hows 
unmistakably  fha^  those  nations  which 
relied  for  their  survival  upon  others  have 
done  so  at  their  own  risk  Today,  as 
always,  we  are  preparing  to  rely  upon 
ourselves. 

Thete,  in  the  long  run,  is  where  our 
real  security  lies.  In  the  shops  and  fac- 
tories of  America  on  the  fertile  farms 
of  the  world's  rlch»:st  land,  In  the  hemes 
of  a  stalwart,  self-reliant  people— here  is 
where  our  defense  lies.  Here  is  where  it 
will  continue  to  lie.  no  matter  what  may 
be  our  policy,  no  matter  who  may  be  our 
admuiislrators. 


The  Greatest  Danger 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

CF    MICUICA.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 


TTiursdau    AuQiL-it  21.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  FRANK 
MURPHY 


Mr.    DINGELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  include  the  fcllowing  address  by 
Associate  Justice  Frank  Murphy,  deliv- 
ered before  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Su- 
preme Convention  at  Atlantic  City  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  20.  1941: 

THE  CRE.^TEST   PANGEK  —  THE    UNITED    SI .\TtS    .\ND 
THE   RUSSO-CEKMAN   W  AE. 

iAddress  by  Associate  Justice  Fruiik  Murphy) 

The  world  today  Is  engaged  In  the  most 
titanic  conflict  of  all  hljtory.  Two-thirds  of 
mar.kind  Is  in  battle  array  and  the  other  third 
Is  tremendously  concerned  with  the  outcome. 
This  is  a  conflict  which  is  straining  not  alone 
the  spiritual  and  material  resources,  the  man- 
power and  armament,  of  the  nations  Involved; 
far  more  than  that.  It  Is  straining  the  capacity 
of  all  peoples,  including  our  own,  for  clear 
thinking  and  firm  decision. 

We.  the  United  States,  so  recently  arrived 
at  our  national  adulthood.  And  ourselves  m  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  tamlly  of  nations. 
Upon  us  the  war  has  placed  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  all  civilization  It  is  a  responsibility 
•which  we  can  hope  to  fulfill  only  If  we  are 
sound  and  realistic  In  charting  our  course 
along  the  confusing  paths  of  national  Interest 
and  foreign  policy. 

Before  the  fall  cf  FYance  n  year  aeo  it  was 
btill  possible  to  assume  that  what  happenea  in 
EXirope  and  Asia  could  not  seriously  affect  or 
menace  cur  national  security.  Our  concern 
with  the  principles  and  practices  of  national 
socialism  was  more  academic  than  real  We 
might  fulminate  against  them,  but  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  or  imagine  that  we  were 
face  t.i  face  with  a  crisis  m  world  history  the 
oviTccme  of  which  mipht  profoundly  affect 
and  eventually  determine  our  own  future  po- 
sition in  the  world  and  safety  of  our  institu- 
tions and  way  of  life 

Not  until  we  became  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  cf  the  German  miljtriry  n-.a- 
chlne  and  the  world-wide  reach  of  Nazi  ams 
and  political  machinations  d:c1  we  find  It 
necfssarj-  to  think  of  this  crisis  m  term.'  of 
similar  crises  in  the  past  a«  when  the  free 
nations  of  Europe  were  railed  upon  to  resist 
the  onrushing  power  of  ihe  Ottoman  Turks 
In  the  fifteenth  century  or  oppose  the  gran- 
diose ambitions  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in 
the  early  nineteenth  centurv 

It;  the  face  of  thl«  new  fhalleriKc  to  world 
p<-ace  and  a  I: ee  international  order  we  have 
b<ir:  (bilged  »•■  reron^ider  the  comliTtaDle 
ii.s).umptior»>  wliuh  have  previously  cordl- 
tii-ned  cur  thlnkli;g — aMumptiont  of  hemi- 
spheric detachment  and  tecurity  of  (reeoom 
from  outside  interlerence  and  safety  from 
attack,  even  the  basic  a.'sumption  of  an 
orderly  world  in  which  nations  respect  each 
others  integrity  and  conduct  their  national 
affairs  accordmg  to  law  and  mcttility  aid  ele- 
mentar>-  decency 

For  a  nation  who.*e  thinklnc  and  foreign 
policy  have  long  been  conducted  on  the  bas-is 
Of  such  assumptions  and  an  hcnest  desire  to 
live  at  peace  with  the  world  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  become  reoriented  and  ihir.k  In  terms 
of  a  different  order  of  things  requiring  the 
use  cf  economic  and  military  f-anctions  lor 
the  protection  of  our  Interestt-  We  are  com- 
ing to  see.  nevertheless,  that  as  things  are 
with  powerful  nations  resorting  to  military 
action  In  support  of  a  program  which  threat- 
ens to  isolate  us  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  eventually  challenge  our  pcsltun  and 
freedom  cf  action  as  a  strong  and  independent 
state,  we.  too,  must  give  practical  ccnsldeia- 
tlon  to  military  Interests  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  and  tc  the  adoption  of 
suitable  tactics,  both  military  ar.d  economic, 
to  neutralize  and  offset  the  dangers  that 
threaten  us. 

We  are  at  one  of  the  crossroads  of  hLstory 
In  the  light  of  what  we  have  seen  and  the 
evidence  already  available,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  ccn^.plete  German  victory  wculd 
mean    a   prolouud   reshaping   of    the    world 


Not  only  Europe  and  Africa  but  &_uth  Africa 
B.--  well  would  conceivably  tail  under  the  sway 
ci  the  Nazi  ecoiiomic  and  poUiicBi  philosophy, 
directed  aiid  upheld  from  Berlin  by  a  thor- 
oughly ruthless  government  supported  by  a 
milltai7  juggernaut  of  matchless  pcwer  and 
skill,  and  dedicatfrt  to  polltual  doctrines 
which  are  the  \ory  antithesis  of  prinCipes  we 
hold  sacred  and  fundamental  to  individual 
freedom  and  happiness  Large  areas  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  with  Its  trcmmg  millions, 
would  be  exposed  to  a  similar  fate 

Whatever  you  or  I  may  think  as  indi- 
viduals, as  a  nation  we  have  in  efl'^ct  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  policy  of  aiding  those 
countries  which  are  cfferina  resistance  to 
the  aggressions  of  Nazi  Gern'.ei.y  and  her 
associates  As  formally  expre«>sed  in  the 
terms  of  the  Lend  Lea^e  Act  tiiesc  are  coun- 
tries whose  deft  use  the  Pres.dent  deems  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  If  we 
like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  an  arsenal  of 
the  democracies,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  Government  and  our  people,  the 
great  noajonty  of  them,  are  convmct-d  that 
our  position  m  the  uorld  and  i  ur  very  safety 
as  a  strong  and  Independeiit  Nation,  enjoy- 
ing the  freedcm  of  mterccurse  with  other 
peoples  and  ai.  equal  voice  m  world  affairs, 
would  be  comprom.sed  and  endangered  by  a 
complete  Nazi  \ictcry.  We  cf  the  present  gen- 
eration, as  prudent  and  resp^ivsibje  men  and 
women,  having  the  welfare  and  the  destiny 
of  the  Nation  t?mporarUy  :n  cur  cl-.aige.  can- 
not afford  to  let  it  happen 

At  a  time  like  the  present  it  is  of  crucial 
Importance  thf  t  we  keep  cur  muids  on  the 
main  issue  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  di- 
verted or  confused  with  respect  to  our  real 
Interests  and  the  fundamentals  of  our  policy. 
Knowing  what  we  do  therefore,  of  the  meth- 
ods and  aims  cf  the  Nazi  GoTerument.  its 
utter  disregard  for  the  rights  and  aspirations 
of  other  natlrns.  and  above  all  the  vast 
Striking  power  cf  its  militarv-  organization,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  coi:ifused  and 
mifli  d  by  Us  latest  maneuver  the  atthrk  on 
Russia 

In  c  idiiihry  ircumstances  we  c>..uld  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  fut  h  a  cnfllct  For  tnes 
and  women  wlio  ch»r.>h  freedom  of  re.lglon 
and  the  other  fundamentals  of  democratic 
rule,  there  U  Utt'.e  to  choose  from  between  th« 
rtimmuiilfrn  of  8rvi:  t  RuMia  and  tlie  nari-lun 
of  Germany  ^Ve  want  neither  in  ibid  toun- 
tr>  But  we  <n<  w  th^t  nazi-lf'm.  with  it« 
sur^ricr  cempttence  and  perverted  intelll- 
getjce.  Its  extraordinary  energy  ard  mihsion- 
ary  zeal,  its  pr.jJound  belief  In  tncial  super- 
iority and  destiny,  its  fanatical  intolerance, 
and.  above  ail.  It*  tremendous  ncilitary  power 
and  skill  is  by  far  the  gieater  menace  to  free 
nation.?  and  free  itiPtrutlons  It  h-  at  piesent 
the  real  menace 

In  thus  d(hnirg  cur  attitude  toward  war 
between  communism  and  nazi-itm.  li  :e  not  a 
question  of  allying  ourselves  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  communism  We  knew  that  with  only 
negligible  exception^  the  American  people  are 
unequivocally  and  unalterab'.y  opposed  to 
communism  Vye  rejtct  it  for  its  denial  and 
contradiction  of  elemental  human  wants  We 
I  eject  It  for  Its  desertion  cf  rt'.ig  v-:-.  and  its 
suppression  of  religicus  bodiei  We  reject 
and  oppose  the  communi.'-m  cf  Sov.et  Rusi>ia 
for  Its  opportunism  in  resorting  to  the  atgrcs- 
Elon  which  ir  others  It  has  so  stringently 
condemned.  We  know  from  the  records  of 
our  courts  of  law  that  its  agents  have  scugnt 
with  premeditation  to  undermine  our  demo- 
cratic form  cf  government 

On  this  point  tht  re  can  be  nc  doubt  We 
stand  against  communism  as  a  thiiig  that  Is 
completely  cut  of  accord  with  our  freely 
chosen  way  cf  ilfe.  But  we  should  not  permit 
this  to  blind  us  tc  rur  cwn  inteieM  and  to 
the  major  fact  that  the  great  i.urt  immediate 
threat  to  cur  positlcn  and  standinj  as  a  great 
I    Nation,  commanding  the  respect  of  the  world 
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ftnd  dealing  with  other  nations  on  terms  of 
peace  and  equality,  Is  Nazi  Germany  with  Its 
Inordinate  ambitions,  Its  hated  phllceophy. 
•nd  Its  supt-rb  military  organization 

With  a  fire  raging  In  the  neighborhood 
which  threatens  to  taite  your  houae.  or  with  a 
dangerous  animal  loose  ni  the  etreets.  you 
aren  t  too  concerned  abcut  the  religion  or 
politics  of  ihcise  who  Join  in  the  effort  to  put 
It  down.  In  present  circumstances  any  na- 
tion resisting  the  might  and  aggres-^lon  of 
Nazi  Germany  !s,  whether  Intentionally  or 
not.  advancing  cur  Interest  as  well  as  Its  own. 

In  launching  the  attack  on  Russia  the  Nazi 
leaders  piously  proclaimed  that  they  were 
lighting  the  battle  of  western  Christian  civ- 
ilization against  the  godlessness  of  Soviet 
Russia 

In  doing  this  It  was  doubtless  their  hope  to 
divide  and  confuse  opinion  In  this  covmtry, 
especially  among  the  people  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  who  are  notoriously  abhorrent  of  the 
tenet i  and  practices  of  communism.  But  a 
glance  at  the  record  will  remove  any  doubt 
about  the  hypocrisy  of  this  claim 

'n  that  singular  prophetic  volume  Meln 
Kampf,  Adolf  Hitler  wrote  as  follows  of  the 
Christian  faith:  "The  Individual  may  realize 
with  pain  that  with  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity there  came  Into  the  much  freer  world 
of  the  ancients  the  first  Instance  of  spiritual 
terrorism.  He  cannot,  howeve..  dispute  the 
fact  that  thenceforth  the  world  was  oppressed 
and  dominated  by  this  force;  force  can  only 
be  broken  by  force  and  terrorian-  by  terrorism 
Only  by  these  methods  can  a  new  condition 
of  affairs  be  brought  about." 

Very  evidently  at  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  these  observations  the  Nazi  leadership  did 
not  regard  itaelf  as  a  defender  of  "western 
Christian  civilization."  On  the  contrary,  the 
implication  is  clear  that  It  conslderet'  Itself 
obliged  to  bring  about,  by  force  and  terror- 
ism, a  new  condition  of  affairs  But  this  was 
la  the  early  years. 

What  has  been  the  Nazi  Party's  view  In 
more  recent  times  when  It  has  wielded  the 
power  of  government?  One  ar^swer  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  words  of  Reichsbtshop  Mueller. 
Fpeaklng  with  reference  to  a  German  Chris- 
tian meeting  In  1934.  "The  time  will  come." 
Bald  Bishop  Mueller,  "when  only  Nazis  will 
conduct  services  and  when  only  Nazis  will 
occupy  the  pews.  We  want  one  people,  one 
Btate.  and  one  church  " 

Two  years  later,  at  a  party  congress  In 
KurembUrg.  the  philosopher  of  the  party,  Dr 
Alfred  Rosenberg,  reafBrmed  this  policy  In 
more  specific  terms:  "That  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  with  It  the  Protestant  Church 
In  Its  present  form,  must  disappear  from  the 
life  of  our  people  Is  clearly  evident  to  me 
and.  I  believe  I  can  assert,  also  to  our 
Puehrer." 

In  1936  the  Voelkischer  Beobachter.  per- 
sonal Journalistic  organ  of  Herr  Hitler,  served 
notice  that  "we  are  armed  and  prepared  to 
continue  the  battle  against  Catholicism  until 
the  final  frightful  decision,  until  the  point 
of  total  annihilation  " 

But  let  \u  not  Judge  by  words  alone,  how- 
eirer  damning  they  may  be.  Let  us  consider 
deeds.  On  the  8th  day  of  July  1933  a  con- 
cordat was  sclcmnly  entered  Into  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  German  Reich  It  was 
Signed  for  the  church  by  Cardinal  PacelU. 
now  Pope  Plus  XII.  and  for  Germany  by 
Ambassador  Pranz  von  Papen.  In  this  treaty 
Chancellor  Hitler  pledged  freedom  of  wor- 
ahlp  for  the  Catholics  of  Germany,  and  the 
respective  function  of  the  church  and  state 
were  carefully  deecrlbed  As  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  agreement  was  carried  out,  I 
shall  quote  from  the  encyclical  letter  Issued 
by  Pope  Plus  XII  on  March  14,  1939: 

"In  the  difficult  and  eventful  years  which 
followed  the  concordat,  every  word  and  every 
action  of  ours  was  rtiled  by  loyalty  to  the 
tenns  of  the  agreement;  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  other  party  has  been  arbitrary  misin- 


terpretation of  agreements,  evasion  of  agree- 
ments, evacuation  of  the  meaning  cf  agree- 
ments, and,  finally,  more  or  less  open  viola- 
tion of  agreements.  In  the  furrows  In  which 
we  labored  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tnje  peace 
others  •  •  •  sowed  the  tares  of  suspi- 
cion, discord,  hatred,  calumny,  of  secret  and 
open  fundamental  hostility  to  Christ  and  His 
church,  fed  from  a  thousand  different  s'urces 
vud  making  use  of  every  available  means. 

"On  them,  and  on  them  alone,  and  on  their 
si:ent  and  vocal  protectors,  rests  the  respon- 
sibility that  now  on  the  horlz.-n  of  Gei-mnny 
there  is  to  be  seen  not  the  ralnb^^w^f  peace 
but  the  threatening  storm  clouds  cf  destruc- 
tive religious  wars" 

Enough  of  the  facts  have  emerged  to  pro- 
vide a  clean-cut  picture  of  the  conditions 
referred  to  In  the  Pope's  late  encyclical.  It 
1.S  a  picture  of  a  systematic  and  sustained 
endeavor  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Cath- 
olics of  Germany  and  their  traditional  faith. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  closing  of  churches, 
monasteries,  convents  and  schools  en  in- 
vented accusations  and  flimsy  pretexts;  cf 
the  rcsjlmentation  of  Catholic  ycuth  and  the 
abcUtlon  of  their  youth  organizations:  cf  the 
elimination  of  Catholic  action  societies  and 
publishing  house.s,  the  surveillance  and 
supervision  of  priests,  and  the  destruction  of 
business  establishments  through  boycotts  and 
blacklists.  It  Is  a  picture  of  stealthy  and 
demoralizing  persecution. 

That  this  program  of  suppression  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day  there  seems  little  doubt. 
On  July  6,  1941—2  weeks  after  the  start  of 
the  alleged  German  "holy  war"  against  com- 
munism— the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
greater  Germany  protested  bitterly  against 
the  actions  of  the  Government  in  a  Joint 
pastoral  letter.  Specifically,  they  charged 
that  all  diocesan  publications  have  been  com- 
pletely suppressed;  that  numerous  convents 
had  been  closed  without  reason;  that  all 
Catholic  schools  have  been  suppressed;  and 
that  all  religious  instruction  has  been  stopped 
in  other  schools. 

From  Poland  the  news  has  been  vastly 
more  shocking.  In  a  report  published  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Vatican,  Cardinal 
Hljnd  last  year  told  of  the  murder  of  hun- 
dreds of  priests,  the  imprisonment  and  brutal 
persecution  of  thousands  of  others— clergy 
and  laymen  alike — and  the  defilement  and 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  churches  and 
other  homes  of  religion 

The  {jecple  of  Poland  are  tragically  nware 
that  It  is  no  champion  ot  the  cro^s  who 
occupies  their  land  That  knowledge  Is 
shared  by  the  people  of  Norway,  of  Holland, 
of  Austria,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Christian 
people  of  Germany  itself  They  know  that 
the  Nazi  regime  Is  a  Christian  rcginie  only 
when  It  is  good  military  strategy - 

In  citing  evidences  of  Niizi  cppcsitlon  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  commanicanta, 
I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  people  oi  oth?r 
faiths  have  not  also  suffered  persecution. 
Tlie  sad  plight  of  the  unfortunate  mcmbe-s 
of  the  Jewish  faith  under  Nazi  rule  is  only 
too  well  known.  Fresh  in  our  minds  al»  is 
the  recent  declaration  of  the  Lutheran 
bishops  cf  Norway,  crying  out  against  the 
systematic  rule  of  terror  by  the  Nn^i  storm 
troopers  and  continued  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church  And  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  Christian  world  go  out  to  that 
brave  and  gallant  fl?tire  of  German  Protes- 
tantism, Pastor  Niemceller  who  has  been 
subjected  to  the  privation  ni-.d  terrors  cf  the 
concentration  camp  for  opposing  publicly 
the  politics  of  the  Nazi  Government.  I  am 
addressing  this  appeal  to  members  of  every 
religious  faith  not  to  be  confused  or  de- 
ceived by  the  recent  turr  of  events  in 
Europe. 

Such,  in  part,  is  the  record  of  these  who 
now  ask  us  to  accept  them  as  crusaders  tor 
Christianity  against  the  godlessenfs  cf  com- 
munism.   It  la  a  record  which  shows  beyond 


doubt  thr  futility  of  looking  to  the  Nazi 
leaders  of  Germnny  as  allies  In  the  defense 
of  the  ChMstian  faith.  Not  only  have  they 
proved  by  word  and  deed  their  hatred  of 
Christianity,  but  they  have  shown  the  folly 
of  placing  trust  Jn  their  pledged  word. 

Prom  this  record  and  from  other  evidence 
it  should  be  abundantly  clear  to  anyone  that 
under  Nazi  rule  no  religion  would  remain  free 
Any  concessions  thus  far  made  to  religious 
bodies  have  been  made  solely  for  reasons  of 
convenience  and  opportunism  The  only  re- 
ligion acceptabU  to  the  Nazi  Party  would  be 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Nazi 
state 

While  the  Communist  philosophy  remains 
a  danger  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  Is  not 
today  the  greatest  danger.  The  overshadow- 
ing menace — and  the  one  from  which  we  must 
not  let  ourselves  be  distracted — Is  the  phlloso- 
phv  of  nazl-lstn  embodied  In  the  present 
German  military  regime.  In  that  philosophy 
and  that  regime  we  face  net  merely  godless- 
ness but  godle.scness  which  even  now  Is  In 
grave  danger  of  carrying  cut  its  ruthless  pro- 
gram—a  prcgrair.  for  which  history  may  have 
no  adequate  parallel  since  the  days  of  Nero 
and  his  successor  tyrants  on  the  throne  of 
ancient  Rome. 

We  shall  not  therefore  be  deceived  by  this 
sham  crusade  in  behalf  of  Christianity  and 
Western  civilization  Our  hope  and  our  safety 
lie  not  in  a  triumph  of  Nazi  arms  and  the 
Nazi  creed  We  want  no  part  cf  this  or  any 
other  fc.m  of  totalitarian  doctrine  Our  hr  pe 
lies  In  the  trlun.ph  of  democracy  Our  democ- 
racy will  not  fall  us  If  we  are  willing  to  act 
together  as  one  nation  with  a  single  pol:cy, 
determined  to  preserve  and  safeguard  the 
heritage  that  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  fathers. 

Today,  no  less  than  in  the  beginning  of  our 
national  life,  the  religiotis  faith  of  cur  people 
Is  the  chief  source  and  pattern  of  our  mo- 
rality. Wisely  did  the  framers  of  our  funda- 
mental laws  pnyvidf'  against  any  Interference 
with  the  free  eierclse  of  religion  This  is  a 
rleht  which  hae  been  Jealously  safeguarded 
by  the  courts,  but  in  the  exercise  too  much 
neglected,  I  fear,  by  many  of  our  citizens. 
Let  u.'?  hope  that  in  the  stress  and  strain  of 
the  unhappy  period  through  which  the  world 
is  now  p.iasing  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
rememb«^r  what  they  owe  to  their  religious 
Inheritance  and  be  willing  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifice  may  be  needed  for  Its  preser- 
vation. 

It  Is  from  the  simple  precepts  Imparted  to 
u.?  by  Holy  Writ,  impressed  upon  us  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week  by  our  religious 
exercises,  that  we  as  a  people  have  derived 
the  qualities  of  sobriety  and  honest  and  moral 
integrity  that  make  democracy  possible.  Un- 
der the  benign  protection  of  the  great  docu- 
ment of  government  which  defines  and  safe- 
guards our  basic  liberties,  religion  has  been 
free  to  grow  and  flourish  throughout  the  land. 
It  ministers  to  our  needs  in  many  forms, 
whether  In  tha  sacrifice  of  the  mass  or  the 
sacred  bocks  of  Jew  and  Mormon  It  finds 
noble  expression  In  the  hymns  and  prayers  of 
the  great  Protestant  communions  and  pro-, 
vides  spiritual  manna  In  the  simple  devotions 
of  the  Quaker 

In  that  hustoric  meeting  at  Philadelphia 
which  produced  our  charter  cf  government, 
no  statesman  of  delegate  of  that  day  thought 
it  necessary  cr  meet  to  propose  the  adoption 
cf  an  ersatz  religion  under  the  control  of  ihe 
state  as  a  means  cf  Insuring  national  unity 
among  the  several  elements  of  the  new  Re- 
public Their  concern  was  that  rcl;g:on 
should  be  free  and  untrammelcd.  For 
whether  we  hearken  to  the  great  prophet.s  of 
Israel  or  follow  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
whether  we  turn  for  spiritual  guidance  to 
other  creeds  and  sjrmbols,  let  us  never  forget 
that  we  are  members  of  a  common  brother- 
h0i^>d  searching  and  striving  for  the  ideal 
of  peace  on  ejirth,  with  charity  ar.d  JtisUce 
for  all  men.    Qcd  speed  the  day. 
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A  Tariffless  World? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

CF  ^::tHICA^■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Au(jiu,t  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  M.^DE  IN  AMERICA 
MONTHLY 


Mr.  WOODRUFT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undt  i'  unanimous  constnt  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include 
therein  an  editorial  appearing  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Made  in  Amonca  monthly 
and  written  by  Mr  F  X  A.  Eble,  man- 
aging editor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Made  in  America 
monthly  is  a  splendid  publication  and  is 
devoted  to  the  dtvelopment  of  our  do- 
mestic economy.  The  editor  and  publish- 
ers of  this  publication  recopnize  the  fact 
that  all  other  nations  ate  endeavoring 
to  make  themselves  self-sufiBcient  as  rap- 
idly a5  possible.  The  opinions  expressed 
in  this  editorial  are  those  of  a  man  who 
has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  wfirld  economic  developments. 
Because  cf  the  mf  xoi  able  working  of  eco- 
nomic^ law,  assisted  by  the  scientists  of 
the  world,  many  of  the  nations  are  ap- 
proaching their  objective  In  the  not-dis- 
tant future.  I  cc^mmend  to  the  Members 
of  the  Hmi.se  and  tlie  St.nate  the  opinions 
of  Mr  Eblf"  as  expre.ss<^d  in  this  editorial: 
[From  the  Made  In  America  monthly) 

A  TARIFFLESS  WORLD"' 

Now  that  Europe  Is  again  In  the  throes  of  a 
great  war.  a  new  crop  of  selI-app>ointed  world 
saviors  l.s  In  the  making  Vymg  with  one 
another  for  the  headlines  In  the  dally  press 
they  also  compete  with  one  another  with 
their  balderdash  Various  plans  and  pro- 
grams, designed  to  save  the  world  from  going 
completely  to  the  "bow-wows"  are  offered 
Some  of  them  are  merely  dusted  ofl  blue 
prints  resurrecved  from  the  morgue  of  fan- 
ta-stlc  philosophies  rejected  23  years  ago. 
Reintroduced  by  new  sponsors,  usually  Indi- 
viduals who  are  outstanding  In  their  respec- 
tive fields  of  endeavor,  whose  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  are  above  reproach,  these 
new  plans  and  ideologies,  shorn  of  their 
whiskers,  are  dressed  up  with  renewed  dig- 
nity and  arc  given  respectful  and  even  sympa- 
thetic attention  by  an  ever  credulous  public. 

A  new  world  with  International  free  trade, 
free  credit,  an  International  police  force,  and 
with  unemployment  a  thing  of  the  past  all 
over  the  world  was  predicted  by  a  noted 
industrialist  In  a  Nation-wide  speech  over 
the  radio  2  weeks  ago.  Higher  standards 
of  living  and  better  wages  for  all  •  peoples 
developed  through  world  abolition  of  tariffs 
were  major  features  of  a  plan  proposed  as 
this  country's  objective  by  the  editor  of  an 
outstanding  monthly  publication,  before  the 
consumers  conference  held  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel,  February  18.  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Advertising  Women  of  New  York. 

The  greatest  Icsers  under  such  a  fantastic 
scheme  would  be  the  American  workers, 
American  farmers  and  American  producers, 
especially  those  who  have  but  one  marJcet  in 
which  to  sell  their  wares  because  ol  their 
high-production  costs  In  keeping  with  our 
American  standards. 

Take  the  two  Individuals  referred  to  above, 
one    a    manufacturer    of    a    popular    5-cent 


beverage,  the  ether  a  member  cf  the  staff  of 
a  successful  monthly  magazine  Neither  of 
these  eminent  gentlemen  ever  sat  behind  a 
desk  in  a  factory  or  mill  and  burned  midnight 
oil  while  worrying  and  grappling  over  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  weekly  pay  roll  when 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  thei-  home  mar- 
kets because  of  the  Inroads  of  competing 
foreign  products  that  displaced  their  wares 
on  the  shelves  and  counters  cf  the  retail 
establishments  throughout  the  Nation 

Another  manifestation  of  the  shortsighted- 
ness cf  these  quasl-economists  who  believe 
that  tariffs  are  the  cause  of  the  Ills  cf  the 
world  and  therefore  must  be  abolished  15  that 
they  do  not  differentiate  between  buying 
power  and  selling  power  The  buying  power 
of  any  nation  Is  the  gage  or  yardstick  of  its 
Etr.ndard  cf  living.  Not  alone  has  the  United 
States  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  but  the  buying  power  of  our  Nation 
Is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and 
no  nation  in  the  world  has  such  an  p.ttrr.ctive 
market  for  its  own  products 

The  buying  power  of  our  country  is  created 
and  sustained  by  the  wages  paid  to  the  work- 
ers In  every  commercial.  Industrial,  profes- 
sional, agricultural,  and  scientific  endeavor 
t^'■oughout  the  Nation  In  short,  the  buying 
power  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  money  earned  by  its  citizens,  whether  such 
money  be  earned  through  labor,  capital  In- 
vested, or  services  rendered  Our  buying 
power  is  also  reflected  in  our  ability  to  pay 
decent  wages.  For  instance,  tl  Is  paid  per 
hour  to  certain  workers  in  the  United  States 
pottery  industry.  That  same  dollar  will  buy 
14  hours'  labor  in  the  Japanese  pottery  indtis- 
try  in  the  same  class  cf  work 

It  is  this  displacement  of  American  man- 
hours  of  labor  by  the  cheaply  manufactured 
foreign  products — not  alone  of  Japan  but 
from  all  parts  cf  the  world— that  plays  havoc 
with  our  national  economic  life 

Now  what  IS  selling  power?  Tliis  is  the 
ability  to  sell  at  prices  that  are  lower  than 
all  other  competitors:  ves;  even  without 
sacrifice  of  quality  of  the  products  Involved. 
The  United  State's,  with  Its  high  standards 
of  living,  higher  costs  of  production,  and 
higher  wage  rates,  has  many  Instances 
wherem  it  successfully  competes  with 
nations  with  lower  wage  rates  and  lower 
living  standards  because  of  highly  mecha- 
nized equipment,  mass  production,  and  the 
use  of  scientific  methods  of  manufacture. 
The  Ameiican  automobile  Industry  is  an 
outstanding  example.  It  does  not  need  any 
tariff  protection,  but  industries  in  this  class 
are  limited. 

Low  wages,  low  standaras  of  living,  and  low 
production  costs  create  and  sustain  high 
selling  power  and  nations  unable  to  compete 
must  protect  themselves  'n  their  home  mar- 
kets against  the  infiux  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts through  tariffs  The  Unite.'  States  is 
In  this  class,  for  anything  that  displaces  and 
competes  with  that  which  we  produce  our- 
selves curtails  employment,  and  the  Inci- 
dental distribution  of  wages  reduces  buying 
power,  lessens  consumption,  and  eventually 
ctirtalls  production,  which  Is  the  very  essence 
and  life  cf  American  business. 

Now.  as  to  standards  of  living,  take  Japan, 
for  instance  Japanese  Industrialists  do  not 
want  any  change  In  the  living  standards  cf 
their  people  "Thev  even  resent  the  idea  or 
thought  that  the  living  standards  cf  their 
people  are  low  Let  us  read  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  Japanese  Industrialist  to  a 
friend  of  his  In  France  The  letter  was 
published  In  the  Bulletin  E>es  Soles  et  Des 
Soierles  under  date  of  August  25.  1934 

"Ycu  English  and  Europeans  think  of  your 
profits  and  cf  the  high  standard  of  living  of 
your  labor  while  we  think  cf  the  necessity  to 
find  wcrk  for  our  labor  and  to  the  vital  needs 
of  the  millions  of  Asiatics,  Africans,  and 
South  Americans,  cur  custcn^.ers.  who  live 
quite  modestly.  Tou  reproach  us  with  paying 
cur  labor  what  you  term  starvation  wages. 
We  pretest.    II  our  labor  dies  of  hunger,  it 


cannot  continue  tc  produce  and  we  have 
proven  that  the  Japants*  worker  produces 
more  per  hour  than  his  Euicpeav.  competitor. 
"The  difference  lies  htrtin  The  ttandard 
of  living  of  our  Japane.'^e  labor  is  net  lower 
than  yours:  it  Is  a  different  standard  of 
living.  Our  labor  lives  on  rice  snd  fi«h  vours 
on  cereals  and  meat  Our  climate  permits 
US  to  live  in  wooden  houses  wTth  little  fur- 
nishings, while  ycur  labor  requ;ies  houses  of 
solid  construction  and  hiph  Cu.Idmg  costs 
and  more  furnishings  Can  we  help  It  If 
our  manner  cf  living  is  less  costly  than 
yours? 

•'Don't  think  that  because  of  our  manner 
of  living  that  our  people  are  more  unhappy 
than  ycurs  If  we  offered  them  your  houses 
and  your  food,  they  would  certainly  reject 
them,  for  they  f.re  attached  to  their  time- 
honored  ciistoms.  We  mutt  alsc  tell  ycu  that 
our  workers  are  able,  with  their  average  wage 
of  30  yen  (t9)  per  month,  to  bul'.d  savings 
as  evidenced  by  their  deposits  in  savings 
banks" 

So  you  see  thiS  Japanese  manufacturer  re- 
jected the  Idea  cf  even  adopting  a  Euri  pean 
standard  of  living  for  his  people  Perhaps 
our  American  economic  miseicnaries  would 
be  more  successful  Wouldn't  the  traditional 
American  ham  and  eggs  lor  breakfast  and  a 
sirloin  steak  with  onlcns,  tcpped  oti  with 
strawberries  and  cream  for  dinner  be  more 
alluring  to  the  Japanese  than  their  present 
diet  of  rice,  fish,  and  soya  beaiis^     I  wonder? 

,    F   X.  A    E. 


British  Flood  American  Markets  While 
Businessmen  of  United  States  Beg  for 
Help  i 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

fiK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 


Thursday.  August  21.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM   CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 


Mr  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  because  the  Government  has 
come  in  to  impose  priorities  on  steel,  iron, 
aluminum,  and  many  other  materials  re- 
garded a.-^  indi."-pensable  in  the  national 
defense  and  aid-to-Bntain  programs, 
hundreds  of  .--mall  indastrics  manufac- 
turing nondcfense  piodu^Lt  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction  and  lh»'ir  tinployees 
are  facing  economic  ruin  A  it-cent  sur- 
vey indicated  that  64  ptrcent  of  the  small 
industries  of  Ameiica  v>ill  liave  to  sus- 
pend operations  unless  th-  y  are  given  de- 
fense contracts  or  mattnals  wi'h  which 
to  manufacture  their  usual  products. 

During  the  past  3  wteks  hundreds  of 
operators  of  so-calkd  smp'.l  business  con- 
cerns have  flocked  to  Washington  in  an 
eflfort  to  find  a  solu'ion  to  their  dis- 
turbing problems.  All  tell  the  same 
story— to  the  effect  that  they  mu-t  close 
their  factories  unless  materials  cr  Gcv- 
ernment  defense  contracts  are  obtain- 
able. In  the  meantime  reports  reaching 
Washington  from  England  indicate  there 
are  no  shortages  of  materials  there,  and 
the  importation  of  English  goods  in  the 
"buy  British"  campaign  Is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.    It    appears    to    rr.e    that    the 
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American  manufRcturpr  and  his  em- 
ployt'i-s  are  bein;a;  "sold  d'  wn  the  river." 
II  Is  abcut  tim*'  th.iit  >tep'=  sliould  bo  tak-^n 
to  protfCt  A:7':er;ra  aKu!n,-,t  the  pilfering 
of  our  msik'is  b.\  a  nation  wh  ,sc  war 
ue  are  subs.crzinc. 

In  tins  conntTtion,  I  a.^k  pt'rmist.ion  to 
Insert  a  n"-v:spap<'r  article  showing  the 
inrreas""'  of  Bnti^h  imports  under  the 
campalcn  now  b"ing  conducted  by  the 
nat;on  vvp  ar«'  aiding  Hie  article  fol- 
lc\v> ; 

I  Prom    th      Chicago   Dally   Tribune    of 
Aupu.<--   19.   1&  +  1I 

Ekoiand  t^ri-is  GooDfe  Herf:  a.s  Unitfd  tST.\TES 

Crrs    Ot'tpit  -Ai  tMTNUM    PHPorcrs    Are 

Among  Metai^  Se.vt  In 

Nkw  Yor.<  Augu.st  18  -  Tmpcrtrrs  here 
8«ill  ure  ablf-  to  obtain  Brlti.sh  good.s  made 
In  wb.ole  cr  in  part  of  metal,  despite  the 
fpct  that  Air.eri' s.n  manufacturers  already 
h.'. e  Ix'en  fcrced  to  curtail  production  in 
n:any  similar  Imrs 

In  some  Instances  ImpHDrters  have  In.sured 
ajtamst  fut';re  .iliortagps  by  smart  forwnrd 
buying  in  America.  One  such  ca.se  Is  that 
of  Alfred  DuiihlU  of  London,  Inc.  This  Fifth 
Avenue  iniptuter  of  pipes,  lighters,  gifts,  and 
a  Variety  of  smokers'  acces.sorlcs  for  a  luxury 
trade  also  features  a  line  of  Habana  cigars 
eiicaiwd  in  Individual  aluminum  cartons— 
at  35  cf'nts  and  up  per  cigar 

Alihmy^h  Aniori'-an  hou.sewlves  were  asked 
to  give  up  pi  t.s  and  pan.s  in  a  20.0OO.0C0- 
pcund  aluminum-collection  camp:ii;;n.  Dun- 
hili  confldt'ntly  expects  to  be  selling  Its  ex- 
clusive aluminum-carton  product  for  at  least 
2  years  through  stocks  bought  here  Tlie 
American-mnde  cartons  arc  filled  In  Cuba 

DF.I.IVERirS  BEING  M.^DE 

At  DunhiUs  It  was  .said  that  the  situation 
U  becoming  "very  tight"  on  imports  from 
Britain  of  metal  cigareite  ca.ses  and  some 
similar  acce.'sorlos.  but  that  deliveries  stiU 
are  being  made  Although  sayin>?  "We're 
afraid  it  can't  last  much  longer,"  officials 
cited  only  one  instance  of  cutting  down  so 
far  This  Is  that  smokers  no  longer  are 
piovlded  with  a  spare  aluminum  filter  tube 
when  they   buy  a  Dunhill  pipe 

The  absence  of  any  slackening  in  the  "buy 
sonieihing  British"  campaign  to  maintain 
English  exports  to  the  United  States  is  illus- 
trated In  the  August  buyers'  index  of  im- 
porters, published  by  the  Britnh  Empire 
Chamber   of  Commerce  In  America 

More  than  250  listings  are  Included  of 
companies  with  stocks  of  British  goods  on 
hand,  compared  with  l«.»s  than  100  In  the 
first  issue  last  April  The  8-page  gloss  paper 
Job  with  a  big  red  V  on  Its  first  page  Is  going 
to  10.000  department-store  buyers  and  mer- 
chandise managers,  compared  with  the  initial 
Circulation  of  less  than  5.0*00  copies. 

R3CPORT    .STEADY    FTOW    OF    GOODS 

The  Brlti.-ih  Chamber  of  Conimfrcf  rrpcrt- 
ed  a  st-'ady  Mo'v  of  goods  from  Britain,  with 
Increased  ialfs  in  the  United  State--  It  said 
Britain  apparently  still  is  aKottlng  sufficient 
material— Ucluding  metals — to  permit  man- 
ufacturers to  supply  the  trade  here 

One  exceptun  Is  that  no  food  listing  Is 
Included  in  the  index,  it  being  explained  that 
continued  t  x'lort  cf  '.uxury  foods  "made  a 
bad  Irrpression  when  so  many  shortages 
exist  In  England  '  A  Fifth  Avenue  shop. 
however,  is  featuring  fancy  tin  packs  of  Eng- 
lish biscuits  and  cookies  at  83  cents,  $1  10. 
and   up  for   r.   package 

Spices  and  both  India  and  Chinese  teas. 
packaged  in  tin  In  England  to  keep  them 
fresh,  are  listed  in  the  ind:'x  and  are  In  higher 
priced   stores 

AN     OtrrST.'tNDlNO    SL'tXESS 

The  chamber  cf  commerce  also  noted  that 
the  "buy  something  British  week"  promoted 
hert  last   montb   by  the  Committee  to  Aid 


B;itriin  by  Recipr,:c.il  Ti.Tue  vk  as  .-uch  an 
c  ■r.'-'andui^  suc',:e-.s  tha*  there  is  every  rea- 
-'ji.  tu  an'.'cipar.e  sini:'.ir  promotions  in  other 
r.tif.,  throughout  the  United  States  this  fall 
aiirt  "Air-te; 

Aliri'  it  no  British  substitution  cr  cur'iall- 
pt  nt  of  I  .1  tals  has  been  found  by  Aber- 
rro:r.l.ie  &  Fitch,  exclusive  sporting  gcods 
.-tcre  catering  to  the  Long  Island  trade. 
A.'Lor  1: 3m  tax  questions,  which  have  caused 
ir.  •■  "Tubie  titan  all  other  matters  arislr.g 
f.  .:.r.  \\\\T  Cv..nditicr;s,  its  chief  trouble  h;is 
b.  i.  ci  lavs  But  forw.'.rd  buving  has  fixed 
th.  t 

Almost  20  percer.t  ct  ail  the  •Otero's  sales 
ar-'  British  impor*,s  and  r.n  mere  than  a 
n; mor  recluctiun  ha  ;  occurred  :n  shipments. 
Iilu^t^allve  cl  t!ie  British  view,  an  instance 
Was  cited  of  u  inanuf.icTur?r  who  wrote  there 
would  be  a  siiL'bt  fvirtiier  delay  in  obtaining 
a  product  m  which  aiumiiunn  ncrmally  is 
used  He  said  l.e  Lould  substitute  another 
metal  and  make  Im.mediate  delivery,  but  that 
h:  w.i.s  -ure  his  customer  would  prefer  the 
sl;i;ht  additional  delay  to  li;.'.e  th-^  prcdact 
ruht. 


Extension  of  Military  Service — the  Hard 
Choice 


im.meciiate  call  if  America  bscame  Involved  In 
war  They  kne*  that  while  cur  entry  into 
war  is  not  lne\1table.  It  is  possible  And 
they  knew,  what:;  all  military  experience  has 
demonstrated,  th^t  when  untrained  or  partly 
trained  men  .irei  sent  Into  modern  warfare 
they  are  killed  ot  like  files. 

The  Congressien  may  have  risked  their 
political  lues  by  Ivotlng  to  require  the  young 
men  to  complete  their  military  training. 
That  was  far  bettfcr  than  casting  a  vote  which 
might  have  meftn*.  heedlessly  ri.-king  the 
physical  lives  cf  the"'?  -nmc  ycung  Americans. 


Taiip'rit   To   Think 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

C  :-     .\F.KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdm;, 


Auoust  21.  1941 


EDITOFIAL   PROM  THE   WASHINGTON 
I^AILY  NEWS 


Monday.  August  18.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON 
DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  GEARHART  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  following  the  passage  of  the  bili  to 
ex' end  the  period  of  the  service  of  se- 
lectees. National  Guard  men.  and  re- 
servists beyond  the  12-month  period  of 
trainm::  fixed  by  existing  statutes  by  the 
startlingly  close  vote  of  203  for  to  202 
against,  there  appeared  in  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  Daily  News  a  brief  editorial  which, 
because  of  its  timely  comm.ent  upon  wliat 
will  come  to  be  regarded  a.s  an  historical 
event,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congressioon.al 
Re.'Oed. 

In  order  that  that  may  be  accom- 
plKshed.  I  include  it  herein,  as  foiiows: 

I  Frcni  the  Washir.gton  D-uIv  Ne'.v.  |         ^ 

THE   K.\Rt)    CHOICE 

Tlie  Ccngrebsmen  who  voted  by  .i  whisker 
to  t  xtend  Army  service  will  h.ive  a  h.ird  time 
expiaining  to  the  families  of  scldi'T;  'cxV:  m 
the  h::me  di3tricts. 

It  may  be  well  tha'  seme  it  'li"  Repreicnta- 
tivis  ha'.'e  risked  thnr  political   li\  •"':■; 

They  could  have  taken  an  easy  v. Ay  cut. 
They  cotild  have  voted  tc  lot  the  ycur.g  men 
go  heme— ar.d  saved  thun-elves  the  political 
anguish  of  explaining  But  they  kne'*-  tht:*' 
the  ea^y  thiitg  to  do  was  lu  t  t'ne  right  th.^.g 
to  dc. 

They  had  listened  to  the  'estimcny  cl  the 
Atmys  Chief  cf  Staff,  General  M.trshdl!,  that 
demobilization  might  prove  a  national  dis- 
aster" They  had  heard  him  say  that  at  the 
end  cf  a  year  in  service  the  men  wculd  st:ll 
be  only  partly  trained.  They  knew  that  :f 
these  fjartly  trained  men  were  sent  heme  they 
would  be  placed  In  the  Reserves,  subject  to 


Mi.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follcwing  editonal 
from    the    Washington    Daily    News    of 

August   18    1941 

IFrcm  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  AUgtist 
18.   19411 

»  TAtGHT  TO  THINK 

Two  freshmen  on  the  House  District  Ccm- 
nr.'tee.  each,  in  fact,  serving  his  first  term  In 
Congress,  did  a  swell  Job  for  the  people  of 
Washington  last  ueek.  They  are  Oeen  Harris 
(IXmocrat.  Arkansas)  and  Sam  Rcsskll 
(Democrat,  Texat ) 

For  several  weeks  a  subcommittee  cat- 
h.'^uled  the  police  department  Certain  of  Its 
members  went  iri  wrh  preconceived  notions 
of  why  Washington  was  wallowing  in  a  stew 
of  unsolved  cri|nes.  Witnesses  were  sum- 
moned but  not  permitted  freely  to  testify. 
With  leading  questions  subcommittee  mem- 
bers testified  far  them.  Recommendations 
that  the  police  ijule  the  District  with  an  Iron 
hand  resulted.     ] 

Among  the  recommended  changes  was  an 
amended  habltupl  criminal  act  When-  this 
measure  reached  the  full  committee  it  was 
harsh  and  inelasrtlc.  On  a  second  conviction 
of  felony  the  judge  was  required  to  impose 
the  maximum  pfnalty:  on  a  third  conviction 
one  and  a  half  tknes;  and  on  the  fourth  con- 
'viction.  twice  tjie  maximum  penalty  Tlie 
Judge  wao  given  Ho  discretion. 

At  the  outfet  cf  debate  It  looked  as  ;I  the 
bill  would  meet  ;no  opposition  Then  c?epre- 
sentatlve  Harris  spoke  up  quietly  He  had 
been  a  prosecut(>r  back  home  He  suggested 
mildly  that  If  a  jioor  man  weie  driven  by  hun- 
ger to  enter  another's  house  and  iteal  a  piece 
of  bread  it  wotjd  be  a  felony  He  sa:d  the 
Judge,  even  In  a  second  ollen-e  should  have 
discretion  and  lu^t  be  required  to  send  a  man 
to  prison  for  15  J-ears   the  maximum  penalty. 

Representative  Rdssell.  also  a  mild-man- 
nered debater,  then  spcke  up  He  had  been 
not  only  a  prosecutor  but  a  Judge  in  Texas. 
He  told  a  stcry  to  support  his  thesis  that 
statutrry  penaltJe5  could  be  made  so  severe 
that  juries  would  not  convict  men  of  minor 
felonies. 

For  half  an  hour  the  two  endured  a  verbal 
li.immerlne  by  the  strong-arm  advocates. 
Tl'.en,  cne  hy  o;'.e.  bf  ginntr.g  with  Representa- 
tive  EvxaxTT    M.  DiaiLSEN    i  Republican.   lUl- 
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nets),  committee  members  joined  them  until, 
finally,  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  its  drafts- 
men to  be  made  not  more  lenient  but  njore 
flexible  lor  second  offenders  So,  on  this  basis, 
it  has  been  redraftrd,  passed  by  the  House, 
and  awaits  action  in  the  Senate 

The  two  southern  Democrats,  without  ges- 
tures or  loud  words,  had  prevented  enact- 
ment of  Intolerances  Of  equal  importance, 
they  had  arretted  the  ordinary  course  of  its 
meetings  and  made  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee think. 


Philippine  Affairs 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 


HON,  JOAQUIN  M.  ELIZALDE 

BESljtNT    H-iMMlS^ii  .NER    f  F.     .«    THL    FiiiiliilNE 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOT-F  (   F  PEPRESENTATIVES 


Thur.sda,,    Aunu,'-!   2L  iy41 


BAfilO  ADDKESS  OF  HON  JOAQUIN  M 
ELIZALDE.  RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER 
FROM  THE   FHIUPPINE   ISLANDS 


Mr.  ELIZALDE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxt<  nd  my  rr^marks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Bioad- 
casting  System  national  hook-up  on  Au- 
gust 13.  1941: 

In  the  southwestern  Pacific  Ue  a  group  of 
small  countries  encircling  the  China  Sea. 
Today  that  area  is  of  tremendous  Importance 
to  American  policy  and  to  the  future  of  the 
American  p^^ople  Surrender  of  this  area  to 
control  bv  imperialistic  powers,  by  appease- 
ment or  as  the  result  of  war,  would  have  a 
permanently  crippling  effect  upon  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  and  ether  democracies 
to  preserve  a  free  world.  Freedom  of  trade 
routes  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  the 
accessibility  of  essential  raw  material*  fcr 
American  Industry  aro  among  the  immediate 
Interests  at  stake. 

The  Philippine  Islands  comprise  the  re- 
motest American  outpost  In  the  Pacific,  and 
they  form  the  final  American  link  tc  the  lands 
of  continental  Asia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Singapore,  Burma,  and  India  More  than 
that,  the  PhiUppmr  possess  the  best  strategic 
location  of  all  countries  bordering  on  the 
China  Sea  It  Is  detached  from  continental 
Asia,  and  It  lies  exactly  at  the  crossroads  of 
Important  ocean  routes  connecting  Japan,  the 
United  States.  China,  southeastern  Asia,  and 

Oceania 

Moreover,  in  "hf  Philippines  there  are  16.- 
000,000  people  who  personify  American  cul- 
ttire  and  American  form  of  government  in  the 
Orient. 

Forty-three  years  ago  today,  on  August  13. 
1898,  American  forces  under  Commodore 
Dewev,  General  Merritt  and  General  Arthur 
MacArthur.  occupied  Manila.  Subsequently 
these  troops  « xtende^  their  occupation  to  all 
parts  of  the  Philippines. 

Tliey  f(!und  a  Christian  nation,  with  300 
years  of  Chri.stian  history  and  a  wealth  of 
western  culture.  They  found  schools  and 
colleges,  including  the  Santo  Tomas  Univers- 
ity, which  is  even  older  than  Harvard.  Tliey 
found  an  a'oundance  of  tropical  products, 
many  not  avall..ble  in  the  United  States. 
Among  them  were  manila  hemp,  ooconutB. 
hardwocd  trees,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Since 
then,  large  mineral  resources  have  been  un- 
earthed, including  go'.d.  manganese,  iron. 
chromlte,  and  copper,  which,  incidentally,  are 
particularly  appreciated  today 

But.  over  and  above  this.  Americans  found 
a  vigcrcus  pet.  pie  ■who  for  many  years  had 


been  fight.ng  for  freedom  f.r.u  stif-gtvern- 
ment.  Time  and  again  t!i>  y  had  re^•olted 
against  their  foreign  rulers.  Tl.' v  crntinu«<l 
this  fight  under  Gen  Emillc  .XCvi.ni.ido  tcr  a 
considerable  time  after  American  occuiation 
The  four  decades  which  have  followed  have 
been  full  of  spiritual  and  material  blessings 
for  the  Philippines  We  have  made  astounding 
progress  in  every  field.  The  years  cf  the 
United  States  tutelace  In  cur  country  are 
recognized  by  all  today  as  a  blessing  to  cur 
people.  For  that  reason  we  now  revere  the 
13th  of  August  as  the  beginning  of  cur  asso- 
ciation with  a  great  benefactor 

Surely  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  years 
Intervening  there  should  have  been  some  dis- 
sensions and  difficulties  between  two  progres- 
sive peoples  such  as  yours  and  ours  In  the 
process  of  development  and  adjustment  there 
were  many  plans,  policies,  and  ideals  which 
had  to  be  reconcUed.  This  collection  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  past  is  now  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  "Philippine  problem." 

Actually,  there  have  been  no  controversies 
of  importance  In  the  long  run  we  have  been 
able  to  meet  each  other  half  way.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  in  the  past  40  years  we  have 
had  tc  adjust  a  great  many  problems  There 
was,  for  instance,  the  political  matter  of  in, 
dependence  aspirations — the  desire  of  the  Fil- 
ipinos to  run  their  own  local  affairs.  The 
regulation  of  our  trades  with  the  United 
States  was  another 

Meanwhile,  during  this  same  period  the  Fil- 
ipinos were  passing  from  the  conservative 
Spanish  atmosphere  and  educational  system 
to  the  modern  American  way  of  life  Today 
most  of  our  leaders  in  government  and  busi- 
ness are  products  of  the  American  system 
Many  of  them  have  graduated  from  schools 
on  the  American  mainland,  bringing  us  a 
much  clc*cr  understanding  of  America 

In  thi.«  span  of  years  we  .^hared  witli  the 
United  States  the  difficulties  of  the  first  World 
War  and  the  unprecedented  world  economic 
depression  which  manifested  itself  in  the 
United  States  and  had  its  corresponding  re- 
percussions in  the  Philippines.  This  brought 
us  a  realization — if  realization  were  iieeded — 
that  cur  economy  was  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Today,  all  of  us  are  Involved  m  a  titanic 
world  struggle  to  uphold  freedom,  liberty. 
Bid  tolerance.  This  Is  a  struggle  in  which 
ncne  can  stand  aside  The  whole  world  is 
In  its  grip,  divided  into  two  hostile  camps. 
Ir.  this  division  we  in  the  Philippines  have 
unstinting! y  pledged  our  whole  support  and 
loyalty  to  the  democratic  cause  proclaimed  by 
the  United  States. 

I  have  the  most  solid  conviction  that  un- 
less democratic  ideals  survive  in  this  world 
struggle,  and  urUess  individual  freedom  Is 
fli  ally  triumphant,  there  will  be  no  possible 
life  for  small  countries,  nor  place  for  them  In 
the  world  of  the  future. 

Our  own  interests  Involved  In  the  victory 
of  democracy  arc  twofold: 

First,  to  uphold  the  Ideals  which  we  share 
V. nh  America;  and 

Second,  to  help  make  possible  a  world  in 
which  our  aspirations  may  be  realized 

To  this  great  task  the  Filipino  people,  un- 
der the  leadership  cf  President  Manuel 
Quezon,  have  dedicated  themselves  with 
tnelr  whole  spirit,  thoir  full  manpower  and 
all  their  resources 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  &s(-i--.anci  which  we 
can  offer  will  now  be  of  value  to  the  United 
States  Militarily,  we  have  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  140.000  of  our  finest  young 
men,  who  have  received  tlielr  basic  military 
training  under  the  supervision  of  Cren  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  former  United  S*:;'.i '^  Ch:ef 
of  Staff  and  son  of  the  General  Mat  Arthur 
who  led  one  wing  of  the  American  forces  into 
Manila  43  years  ago  today  All  our  military 
fECillties  and  preparations,  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  PhUlpplne  Commonwealth  in  the 
past  6  years,  have  now  been  turned  over  to 
the  newly  created  United  States  armed  forces 
cl  the  Far  East. 


The  American  Navy,  which  m,.int!Uus  its 
far  eastern  base  cf  operate  i~  li.  Ma:.i!i»  B;ty. 
hhb  .ilso  l>etn  given  evt  ry  it>!-,:jta:.ct  ar.d 
cooperation 

In  the  economic  field  we  huve  submitted 
ourselves  to  a  rigorous  system  rf  exp  rt  con- 
trol which  has  drastically  curtailed  cur  expert 
trade  and  imperiled  a  nuniber  <'  r;v;i  in- 
dustries 

Meanwhile  the  war-tKrii  biiiriaee  i  1  ship- 
ping in  the  Paciiir  is  br.i.«!i!ii;  u.^  an  eco- 
nomic depression  of  the  ^li-'t.--  giiuity 
Our  produce  will  have  tc  be  ^tureo.  with 
no  Immediate  prospect  cf  marketing  T!.l^ 
spells  the  blackest  disaster  for  rhilipi..ne 
economy.  And.  unfortunately,  no  izninediate 
relief  appears  likely  in  'hf  midst  rt  tlie  pre- 
vailing world-wide  CDnlusi'  ;, 

From  a  civilian  siandp.Ji.:  we  ,  re  activeiy 
preparing  for  all  eNei.tuaiitifS  M.aiila  lias 
undergone  air-raid  precaution  practices  and 
repeated  black-outs  In  fact,  our  entire 
population  is  conscious  of  a  closene^?  ti.  the 
danger  of  war. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  Philippine  1:  de- 
pendence movement,  about  wliich.  there  Ims 
been  so  much  mlsunderstf.Dd-ng  in  this 
country.  This  movemei::  has  often  been 
misrepresented  as  one  of  ingratitude  and 
unfriendliness  toward  the  American  people. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 

An  easy  way  to  understand  the  Philippine 
desire  for  independence  is  by  analogy  The 
youth  who  reaches  maturity  end  longs  to 
leave  the  famUy  home  for  a  life  In  which 
he  must  depend  on  liimseif  is  n  close  parallel 
to  our  situation.  I:,  lis  ;,  -iirrs  he  use  the 
boy  may  enjoy  great  comlort  and  protection 
from  want,  going  out  into  the  world  may  be 
uncertain  and  fraught  with  terrible  hard- 
ships. From  the  standpoint  of  his  Imme- 
diate well-being  the  son  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  stay  close  to  the  family  table. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  ready— <  ^'  n  elf  •erminrd  — 
to  take  1^11  the  knock?  and  set-back?  nece.'^- 
sary  to  make  him  finally  an  upstanding  citi- 
zen and  member  of  the  commuuity. 

The  Filipinos  are  that  youth  They  have 
been  taught  by  their  parent  countn.'  —  the 
United  States — the  virtue  and  desirability 
of  freedom  and  self-deterraination  The 
Filipino  people  wcuid  be  ui. worthy  In  tlieir 
own  minds,  and  certiuniy  Vjy  the  measure  cf 
American  standards,  if  they  o.d  not  ha",  e  that 
urge  toward  stil-^-tiVtrnmc  nt  I  am  ture 
that  the  American  people  understand  a  trait 
which  Is  so  thoroughly  char:;cteristic  (.;  the 
American  himself 

Yet  this  aspiration  inurteit-  \:\  no  way 
with  our  friendship  and  dev-tirn  i-  the 
United  States,  ncr  does  it  oetia  t  from  our 
present  desire  to  be  of  utmost  service  to 
America  in  the  critical  times  which  face  us. 
All  cf  us  are  preparing  to  meet  increas- 
ingly serious  and  difficult  t'cil'ir.-  Hciire 
it  is  no  light  undertaking  whc.  1  sey  that 
I  am  proud  to  take  advant.-i^ie  of  tins  anni- 
versary of  the  date  when  the  American  flag 
was  first  raised  in  my  country  to  pledge  in 
the  name  of  my  countrymen  complete  loyalty 
and  service  to  the  obJccti^■es  and  Ideals  of 
the  United  States.  j 


National  Debt— One-Way  Street 


EXTENSION   OF  RFMAFwKS 

'  F 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPREfcENTATTV'ES 


'ThuTsdav.  Aucust  21    1941 


Mr,    BENDER      Mr.    Speaker,    nobody 
■  observed  u,  but  this  week  there  occurred 
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a  notable  event  in  American  history,  the 
day  when  our  national  dfbt  passed  the 
$50,000,000X00  mark.  We  are  now 
spending  more  than  $16,500  a  minute. 
And  if  you  think  these  figures  are  stag- 
gering, pwnder  a  moment  on  the  obseiva- 
tlon  of  Price  Administrator  Leon  Hen- 
derson, He  told  us  last  week  that  if  we 
are  to  exceed  Germany's  war  production, 
we  shall  have  to  treble  our  spending. 

The  one  obvious  and  clear-cut  way  in 
which  we  might  easily  lop  off  a  fair  chunk 
ol  our  expenditures,  the  reduction  of 
nondefense  items,  has  been  simply  side- 
tracked by  the  administration.  It  ob- 
viously wants  no  part  of  any  reduced 
spending.  Apart  from  defense  items,  the 
old  saw  attributed  to  Harry  Hopkins  still 
holds  good,  'We  shall  spend  and  spend, 
tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect." 


Borouf  h  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  Endorses 
Townsend  Plan 
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RESOLUTION  OF  TYRONE  (PA  \  BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  Borough  Council  of 
T>Tone.  Blair  County.  Pa.,  on  June  24 
passed  a  resolution  approving  the  Town- 
send  plan 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  is  a  typical  thrivin.4  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  community,  and  the 
population  of  this  community,  through 
the  members  of  their  borough  council. 
are  of  the  opinion  ihat  something  must 
be  done  to  provide  adequate  pensions  for 
the  deserving  senior  citizens  of  the 
country. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows' 

BoHorcH   or  Ttrone.  Pa  , 

June  24.  1941. 

We.  the  undersigned  members  cf  the  Bor- 
ough Council  of  T>'rcne,  Bialr  County.  Pa  . 
beheve  scmething  must  be  done  to  prov;de 
adequate  pensions  for  cur  deserving  senior 
citizens,  and  at  cur  regular  meeting  have 
adopted  this  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  members  here  assembled  en- 
dorse 'he  Townsend  movement  as  being  both 
patriotic  and   occnomic;    and 

"Whereas  the  Tcwn.^end  plan  will  restore  a 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  or  the  42,- 
000.000  people  that  this  administration  claim 
are  underncun.-hed  and  give  employment  to 
8lr.  and  one-half  mlllicns  of  people  that  sre 
unable  to  secure  a  pi^rsitlon  su  far  in  this 
rearmament  prcgram.   and 

■Whereas  it  will  act  as  a  cuj^hicn  tcwi^rd 
warding  cff  any  further  man-made  depres- 
sions  in  the  United  Stat^^-s  cf  America:  New, 
therefore    be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  racst  respectfully  uijie 
upwn  Congre-s  tf  the  Un!ted  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  consider  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Townsend  hill  (H.  K  1036 >  now  in  ccm- 
mittee:  and  be  it  furthi^r 

"Resolved  That  one  copy  cf  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  following:  The 
President  cf  the  United  Statea.  Franklin  D 


Roosevelt;  the  Honorable  Rrtert  L  Doudh'on. 
chairman  cf  the  Hcuse  Ways  md  Mear.F  Ccm- 
mittee:  the  Honcrafcie  James  E  Vai::  Zandt. 
Congressman  " 

R  A  T  M  O  N  D  A     H  \G  ER  M  '.  N . 

Cu'je.s  of  Th"'ve  Borr.ugh 
Attested: 

J      H      H\8XLE  =  OL'E. 

Secretary    TyoneBccurjh  Cou-;c!.'. 


James  W.  Cole 
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Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death 
en  Sunday  last  of  James  \V.  Cole.  Deputy 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  all 
ui  us.  E>emocrats  and  Republican.-^,  have 
sustained  the  loss  of  one  of  our  best 
friends,  and  the  country  has  lost  one  of 
it,';  most  loyal  and  faithful  servantis. 

His  career  of  43  years  m  the  Festal 
S'-rvice  of  the  United  States  is  a  model 
of  distinguished  service  and  devotion  to 
duty. 

He  believed  in  working,  and  his  ex- 
ample in  the  Department  where  he  spent 
his  life  is  most  outstanding.  Boin  in 
my  ovvn  home  county  of  Coweta,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  on  a  modest  farm,  he 
struggled  until  he  qualified  himself  foi  a 
job  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  from 
which  position  he  arose  to  one  of  the 
most  important  desks  in  the  Post  OfSce 
Department.  He  knew  human  nature 
perhaps  l>etter  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known,  which  accounts  for  his  eminer.t 
success  as  a  post-office  in:^pector.  To  h;m 
■were  assigned  many  of  the  most  difficult 
cases,  including  the  one  involving  theit 
of  mail  from  the  late  ship  Leviathan  and 
it  was  only  after  Jim  Cole  took  hold  of 
that  case  that  it  was  solved.  He  con- 
cealed himself  in  that  great  ves.sel  until 
he  found  who  was  stealing  the  securities 
from  the  mails  to  Europe.  His  career  is 
well  summed  up  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  Auarust 

19.   1941: 

(From   the   Atlanta    (Ga  )    Constitution    of 
August    19,    1941] 

JAMES    W     COLE 

One  cf  the  mcst  efficient  departments  o' 
the  United  State?  Governnrient  lost  one  of  rs 
soundest  thinkers  and  woikcrs  in  the  death 
Sunday  of  James  W  Cole,  the  Deputy  S-  ccud 
Assistaru  Postmaster  General,  whc  came  cut 
of  the  rural  regions  cl  Coweta  County  tc  v»..n 
recognition    m    W;"ishingtc:;i 

Critics  here  and  there  delight  in  leveling 
their  cuns  at  various  dcpariments  cf  the  Fed- 
eral G.  verr.ment.  but  all  cU.zens  speak  re- 
spectfully cf  the  operation-  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  its  thousir.dj  of  employee.; 
This  IS  particularly  amaz.r.g  because,  o!  all 
Federal  departnients.  the  Post  Oifice  Depart- 
ment alone  handles  a  diPlcult.  personal  Jcb 
every  day  for  most  of  tlie  citizens  of  the 
United  States  The  aver;ige  citizen  merely 
hears  about  the  work  cf  the  other  dep.irt- 
ments;  he  sees  for  himself  what  the  Pest  Of- 
fice Department  Is  dtJing 

In  this  field  of  skilled  crganizatio:..  James 
W.  Cole  rose  from  a  Job  as  railway  mail  clerk 


between  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta,  43  j-ears 
ago,  to  a  desk  in  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  for  5  yeafs  handling  some  of  the  most 
difficult  probletns  of  the  Department  tor  the 
Nation.  He  his  spent  a  number  of  years  in 
Atlanta  as  chl«f  Inspector  of  the  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga  cttvislons  He  had  handled  in- 
volved assignments  In  Cuba,  South  America, 
and  Europe  Two  years  ago  he  headed  a 
deputajlon  of  postal  officials  from  this  coun- 
try at  a  confetence  of  postal  representatives 
of  Pan  Ameiica 

"Jim"  Cole  t^'on  recognition  for  bis  sound 
Judgment  and  his  deep-rooted  loyalty  to  his 
Job  One  cf  the  best -posted  men  In  the 
Postal  Service,  he  moved  quietly  upward 
through  his  etery-day  exercise  of  those  reli- 
able traits  that  made  him  the  leaning  post  of 
those  around  him. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Prcie''t 
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EXCERPTS  FHOM  A  LETTER  TO  HON   LOUtlS 
f      RABAUT.   OF   MICHIGAN,    FRCM    .\     C. 

CARTON 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spt-aker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  ad- 
dres.sed  to  the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Ra- 
B.AtTT  from  Mr,  A.  C.  Carton,  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  G'eat  Lakes  Tidewater 
C  immission: 

Michigan    Great    Lakes 

Tidewater    Commission, 

August  14,  1941. 
Hon.  LotJis  R*BAUT, 

Hcufe  of  Re'^esevtatives, 

Washington.  D.  C 

My  Dear  MR  RABAtrrr  As  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Great  Lakes  Tidewater XJcmmlssion, 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  contribu- 
tion which  you  have  made  to  the  deep-water- 
way connection  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Great  Lakes  through  the  little  pub- 
lication entitled  "Pertinent  Questions  and 
Answers  Conctrnlng  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Power  Project." 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  the  jp- 
pcnents  of  this  project.  It  was  not  strange 
that  a  great  many  matters  pertaining  to 
this  proposed  improvement  should  be  some- 
what mystifjing  to  the  average  Individual, 
but  ycur  publication  answers  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally practically  every  adverse  criti- 
cism made  by  the  opponents  of  the  seaway. 

•  «  *  •  • 

Other  countries  and  other  localities  have 
battled  long  and  contributed  much  to  ob- 
tain deep-waUerway  connections  with  oceans 
so  that  they  U-ould  not  be  handicapped  with 
an  uneconoinic  transportation  system,  but 
a  portion  of  cur  people  seems  to  have  lost 
Sight  of  the  gteat  importance  of  an  adequate 
transportation  lane,  and  have  even  joined 
with  the  selflah  interests  In  an  eflcrt  to  delay, 
if  not  ccmplertely  prevent,  the  improvement 
cf  the  St  Lawrence  River  so  that  ocean-going 
boats  can  r^cb  the  heart  cf  this  great 
country  of  ouTs. 

•  *  •  •  • 

A  cheaprr  tfansportaticn  system  has  always 
been  looked  Upon  as  an  advantage  to  tHe 
producer,  because  what  the  producer  gets  Is 
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the  m^arket    price   le>£    the   handling   charges 
and   the    transpo;  •ftuiiU--icstfi  of  geiilrig   his 


A/siatcmeut  that  the 

efit    Dy    a    cheaper 

illy  in   th"  extreme. 

ake  such  statemen'i 


from  the  head  of  Ibe 

made   the  Northwest 


goods  to  that  markei, 
producer    would    no. 
transportation  cost   is 
and  even  the  men  wJio, 
know  better. 

Cheap  tiansportat 
Great  Lakes  down  hhs 
and  West  poss.ble.  land  has  developed  the 
agricultural  re-'^iurcesvand  the  mining  indus- 
try as  nothing  elie  cotihLhave  done 

The  Grt'at  Lakes  and  connecting  waters 
have  4  500  miles  >f  '?hure  line,  and  Michigan 
alone  has  1  624  miles  of  shcre  line  and  from 
30  to  60  harbors  that  would  become  ocean 
ports. 

I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  has  been 
somewhat  cverlockel,  although  I  emphasized 
this  in  my  statement  to  the  River*  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  and  that  ts  after  this  war  is 
over  we  are  going  to  live  in  a  hlghh  competi- 
tive marketing  *orld.  and  the  40,000  000  peo- 
ple In  the  Interior  of  this  Un.ted  States  should 
be  given  a»l  of  the  advantages  frcm  a  trans- 
porintlon  standpoint:  that  naturally  belong  to 
them 

Another  point  which  I  emphasized  was  the 
fact  that  the  Michigan  farmer-  have  had  to 
attune  thei  agrlcul:ural  program  to  the  local 
needs  of  our  ccuiitry  Ore-third  of  the 
Michigan  farmers  *ncome  is  from  dairy  prod- 
ucts, 10  percent  fn  m  the  poulti..  Industry, 
and  about  the  same  percent  frcm  the  produc- 
tion of  small  frulTf  In  addition,  we  are  be- 
coming a  great  'rucl:-crcp  State  and  are  going 
to  continue  along  that  lint  unMl  we  are  the 
leader  ajn<  iig  all  cf  out  sister  States 

With  the  imprcvtraent  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River  it  It  reasonable  to  expoci  that  ship- 
building and  othti  -ndustrits  of  all  kinds  wUl 
find  a  place  along  ^he  shores  of  these  Great 
Lakes  en  account  of  their  remoteness  from 
damage  In  case  (1  viar 

We  have  In  the  heart  ol  this  great  country 
the  iron,  the  copper,  the  limestone,  and  easy 
access  tc  the  coal;  and.  above  all,  we  have  a 
food  supp.y  that  could  adequa.ely  take  care 
of  100,000,000  Indunrial  workers  that  might 
gather  on  the  shores  of  these  Great  Lakes. 
The  men  who  work  In  thr  shipyards,  the  fac- 
tories, the  quarries  and  the  mines  would  fur- 
nish a  market  for  the  produce  cf  the  fields, 
the  herds,  the  orchards,  ard  the  vineyards  of 
this  great  agricultural  section. 

I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
national  dcfen.'e  ai.d  the  contribution  which 
this  proposed  power  and  transportation  de- 
velopment would  n  ake  to  the  security  cf  our 
country  any  more  han  to  say  that  any  man 
of  ordinary  lntellic<  nee,  such  as  I  hope  I  pos- 
sess, should  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
tected deep-water  lane  2.000  miles  long  from 
the  Atlantic  seab.  ard  to  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  franary  and  the  workshop 
of  the  world,  wouk.  add  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people:  neither  wDuld  I  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  dlscu.ss  he  value  of  the  power  de- 
velopment to  our  national  clefen.se.  and  the 
contribution  which  It  would  make  to  the 
economic  advancement  of  cur  pecple  after  the 
World  War  is  over. 

There  is  so  much  reliable  information  avail- 
able for  all  those  '.vho  care  to  have  It,  In  re- 
gard to  the  copt  and  need  fcr  this  power  de- 
velcpmcnt.  that  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  can  properlj  be  left  tc  these  who  are  In 
a  position  to  speak  intelligently  In  regard  to 
its  Importance  and  necessity.  Suffice  for  me 
to  say  that  we  all  snould  know  that  cheap  and 
abundant  power  L<  necessary  In  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  for  our  planes  and  for 
power  to  manufarture  tanks,  guns,  and  a 
hundred  other  InsTuments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  for  the 
splendid  work  which  you  have  don*'  In  con- 
nection with  this  proposed  improvement,  and 
rest  assrred  that  when  this  deep-water  lane 
Is  completed,  and  the  f^ngs  of  all  nations  are 
tiyu.g  from  the  mi^tfceads  of  ships  plying  our 


Great  Lakes  and  coniieotliig  weer;;    tl.r  men 
and  women  who  rt present  the   true  spirit   ol 
Michigan  will  arise  and  call  you  blessed. 
Very  respectfully  ycur- 

A  "C   CartuN, 
Chairman,  the  Miciiigcn -Great 

Lakes  ridcujcfcr  Commission. 


Churchill-Roosevelt  Alliance  Means  War 
for  the  United  States 
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ARTICLE    H-,CM    Tiih    SEW    VCP.K    TIMES 

Mr.  TINKHAM  Mi  Sicakt  i  under 
leave  to  fxti-nd  my  rin.aiks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  fe  IcwinE  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Aupust  21, 
1941: 

(From  the  New   Ycrk  Times  of  August 
21.  1941] 

Eight  Points  DECRrro  at  PrAcr  Raiiy — 
Pledge  to  nEPrsoY  Nai^i-i.'-m  Means  War. 
Ds  MAcCF.-iCKrN  Ti  ■ :  s  .^Mzr::c\  First 
Groi  p 

Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  president  of 
Vassar  College,  told  an  America  First  Com- 
mittee rally  at  CaTnegie  Hall  last  night  that 
11  America  really  committed  Itself  to  the  de- 
struction of  Nazi  tyranny,  a^  pledged  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill.  It  meant  war  for  us 

"We  cannot  destroy  it  by  diplomacy,  or 
Just  by  aid  to  Britain:  no  amount  of  aid 
can  do  that."  he  declared. 

Dr  MacCracken  envisaged  the  consequences 
of  such  a  war,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  if  we  won  we  would  lose  more 
than  we  gained.  He  spoke  on  the  same  pro- 
gram as  former  Governor  PhUlp  F.  La  Fol- 
Ittte,  of  Wisconsin;  Michael  Strange,  author; 
and  John  T  Flynn,  who  presided, 

five   hundred  policemen   on  DtTTT 

A  capacity  crowd  of  3.000  Inside  the  hall 
repeatedly  booed  reference^  to  Winston 
Churchill,  aid  to  Britain,  and  leadiUt;  Inter- 
ventionists here  An  overflow  crowd,  esti- 
mated by  the  police  at  1,500.  listened  through 
loudspeakers  on  Fifty -sixth  Street.  Elaborate 
police  arrangements,  with  500  men  on  duty 
around  the  hall  and  Inside,  ruled  out  even 
minor  disorders  The  Fight  fcr  Freedom 
Cfrnmittee  was  jiermltted  to  distribute 
handbills  outside  the  hall  without  Inter- 
ftrence. 

Mr.  Flynn  characterized  the  Covmcll  lor 
Democracy  rally  In  Madison  Square  Garden 
on  Tuesday  night  as  a  "Communist  meeting 
addressed  by  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  an  admiral  in  the  United 
States  Navy." 

Apparently  referring  to  Rear  Admiral  Rich- 
ard E.  Byrd,  who  spoke  there,  he  said : 
"They've  been  looking  for  a  hero,  preferably 
a  flier,  and  they  got  one,  a  trans-Atlantic  flier 
who  fell  into  the  ocean." 

Former  Governor  La  FcUette  declared  that 
■"The  Tory  government  In  England,  always 
opposed  to  our  Interests,"  was  etlU  really  In 
control,  despite  cabinet  shifts;  Ernest  Bevln 
and  Morrison  are  functioning  there  like  Sid- 
ney Hillman,  a  Iront  for  Stettinlus  and 
Knudsen. 


"If  VI.;:  really  v.anf  to  kiicck  the  im  p'^  cut 
frcn.  ui.Ocr  Iliikr  and  Stalin."  he  continued, 
"thf  t^ai  way  to  do  it  is  to  put  on  a  living 
example  her«  to  show  tliat  Hitlc  s  cLaikn^c 
of  either  dictatorship  c.  .'-;;,r\u-,.  :i  '..^r  tli» 
people  Is  a  he;  let  us  take  ^  f.  ..  i.:  c  ,it,^  and 
work  and  show  t.hat  mti.  caii  bi  litc  bnc  still 
have  economic  securit> 

PK       MAi     CRATKF.V   S    \UWS 

Dr  MHcCr;ickcn,  ii;  (iiscussin;;  b>:riiction- 
isni.  declared  that  "the  res;  hm-tt jrticnists" 
were  "those  who  want  to  blc«-k  the  ttue  r^  ad 
and  want  to  force  us  oflt  t;i>  r  nd  ir.tc  a 
detour  by  way  of  Suez.  Sine;.;  >  :v  ;:.  :  V'luM- 
vostok  before  we  get  back  i.uair,  -.c  •.}.•.  -tuc 
read,  which  Is  the  American  rOad,  the  Wash- 
Ington-JeCferson  road,  of  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with 
none  " 

"Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  en  foreign 
shores?"  he  aske^  "That  Is  the  An-.ericnn 
question.  Washington  asked  xhrn.  question 
a  long  time  ago,  and  we  ask  It  now  ' 

The  elght;-p)olnt  program  announctd  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  Mr  Churchill  Dt 
MacCracken  called  a  treaty,  adding  that  sine- 
President  Roosevelt  had  no  power  to  sign  any 
such  treaty  it  must  be  regarde(J  as  a  Church lil 
treaty  He  .said  it  represtnted  wishful  think- 
ing for  world  Improvement,  and  continued: 

"But  the  commitment  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion cf  Nazi  tyranny  and  permanent  dis- 
armament cf  a'l  aggressor  nations  In  the  lu- 
ture,  as  well  as  the  respect  for  existing  obli- 
gations, which  are  all  mentioned  In  the  treaty, 
what  about  these?  Are  we  to  be  committed 
^to  these  aims  by  accepting  the  Idealism  cf  the 
other  alms? 

"Are  we  to  be  so  completely  committed  to 
the  Integrity  of  the  British  Empire  by  scram- 
bling our  Wilsonian  Idealism  with  that  In- 
tegrity so  completely  that  It  can  never  )>e 
unscrambled  again?  That  Is  the  real  qjs- 
tlon  before  all  American  citizens.  That  is 
what  gives  us  pause  as  we  contemplate  the 
treaty  of  the  sea  m  ;ts  entr>    y 

A  PLEA   against    W  A.K 

"If  we  really  were  to  commit  ourselves  to 
the  final  destruction  of  Nazi  tyranny  tl.at 
certainly  wculd  be  war  We  cannot  destiLy  :t 
by  diplomacy,  or  just  by  aid  to  Britain  No 
amount  of  aid  can  do  that.  On  that  po.nt 
both  the  war  party  and  the  peace  parly  :n  the 
United  States  are  agreed  The  war  party  in- 
sists that  we  must  make  war,  and  make  it 
now.  In  order  to  crush  Germany  The  peace 
party  has  no  hope  of  criishlng  the  Na/i  rxile 
at  this  time.  It  locks  for  democratic  regen- 
eration of  Europe  frcm  within  after  the  lury 
of  war  shall  have  spent  lt*e!i. 

"But  if  we  go  to  war  now  what  Kind  :  wa.-- 
wculd  It  be?  About  that  question  the  war 
party  has  left  us  In  no  doubt  Three  hundred 
billions  of  dollars,  10,000,C00  men  under  arms, 
100.000  airplanes,  thousands  of  ships,  and  an 
equipment  so  vast  that  we  cculd  net  make  It 
before  1945  But  that  Is  the  lea«t  of  the  cost. 
It  win  COS'  millions  of  American  lives:  the 
total  starvation  ol  Europe  so  far  as  bl-^ckade 
can  accomplish  it.  viith  no  doubt  40,000.000 
deaths  from  starvation,  the  total  deslr-iction 
of  European  cities  by  bombing:  the  exhaus- 
tion of  world  resource*-  m  oil  and  tnc'nU  to 
accomplish  this. 

"And  in  the  meant. nt  v.;. at  cf  u' '  Hew 
much  democracy  will  be  left  in  these  Uiltod 
States  when  for  5  years  we  have,  liiic  Gc- 
many  become  a  militarized  state?  How  much 
credit,  how  much  financial  stability  hew- 
much  private  enterprise  will  be  left?  How 
much  freecom  of  trade  unions  to  bargain  with 
employers?  How  much  freedom  of  cur  busi- 
ness to  sell  to  the  Americaa  public^  H:w 
many  ships  and  railroads  and  utilit'c  i,:.d 
banks  anc  I'actorles  will  be  lelt  In  prwh'.e 
hands?  These  are  questicns  that  n.utt  be 
answered  before  our  Senate  sanctions  this 
treaty  of  the  sea  by  its  two-thirds  t'  te  De- 
mocracy and  total  war  seem  to  U;  to  be 
incompatible  ternas. 
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THE    Ql-T«5TION    OF    VICTORT 

"Can  we  win  ^uch  a  war?  la  It  dlsloyn!  to 
ask  such  a  que>-t!cn?  We  do  not  dovibt  the 
courage  nt  cur  sckUers.  of  their  tactical  skill. 
But  many  cf  us  dw  question  the  Army  organl- 
zaticn.  the  gpr.lus  of  cur  General  Staff,  the 
comp<"'S!tlcr'.  cf  the  personnel  of  our  senior 
ofBct-ri 

■We  quei-t;r,n  ^he  nature  of  cur  equipment. 
our  abliuy  to  lar.d  in  Europe,  to  malnta:n 
.supplies  both  to  Britain  and  to  such  an  Army 
at  the  game  nme  that  our  Navy  i.s  flghtlna;  a 
two-cctan  war  We  question  also  the  ability 
to  .sustain  the  morale  of  cur  peuple  In  a  war 
that  IS  to  be  fought  m  the  East  Indle.«  in 
Egypt.  In  Morocco  and  Iran  as  well  as  in 
Europe 

■We  do  net  knew  ct  any  authoritative 
military  mar.  wh:  has  told  u.s  how  Germany 
can  land  in  America,  or  how  we  can  conqu-r 
Europe  and  A.'ia  Can  a  military  equipment, 
which  Is  ndmutedlv  built  to  match  Ger- 
many s,  ovrrtake  and  destroy  that  of  which  It 
18  an  imitatu"ir.  '  We  are  not  mere  defeatii^ts. 
Wo  believe  'hat  perhaps  It  can  But  we  mtist 
aik  the  qufstiov.  ar.d  are  entitled  to  an 
an.«wpr 

•  If  we  can  win  such  a  war.  Is  It  well  th:'".  we 
should  win  if  We  had  a  President  once  who 
prayed  for  peace  without  victory  I  conf—s 
myself  to  be  cf  WiLccn's  mind  For  I  do  not 
see  hew  such  a  victory  could  leave  us  with 
any  idealism  to  carry  cut  the  point*  cf  the  =#a 
treaty.  Instead  we  should  be  an  empire, 
either  a  part  cf  the  British  Empire,  as  seme 
would  huve  u«  be  or  an  American  world 
empire,  tl;e  eld  Independent  United  States 
forever  g.Mie  We  sh.-uld  have  garrisons  In 
Germany,  J.ipan,  and  Italy,  commlssar,«  of 
raw  materials  nil  over  the  world  imposing  an 
Ani?lc-Amencan  peace  on  the  world,  with 
cno  tndispcr.sablc  condition  as  Its  basis,  the 
InteKrity  of  the  British  Empire. 

"The  inipi'nalistic  temptation  to  be  lord 
Tf  all  the  kuigdoms  cf  the  earth  Is  the  great- 
est of  all  temptat:.  !.s  to  a  rlrh  and  powerful 
democrr.cv  We  knew  what  happened  to 
Athene  when  she  maintained  such  a  peaci ; 
what  happened  to  Rome  when  she  went  the 
Imperialistic  way;  and  what  a  dilemma  now 
confronts  Britain  as  .she  tries  to  develop  de- 
mocracy at  hi  me  and  empire  abroad.  Vi^u 
cannot  evade  that  issue  Democracy  and  em- 
pire are  incompatible  terms  What  our 
country  needs  is  not  empire  abroad  but  n 
new  birth  of  freedom  at  home  if  government 
b..'  the  people  1-  not  to  perish  from  the  earth  " 

NrWSP.APTOlS    ARE    ASSAILED 

Both  Mr  La  Fcllttte  and  Mr.  Flynu  dev  jted 
a  good  part  tf  their  addresses  to  attacku  g 
the  Nr'w  Yrk  Times  and  the  New  Yrik 
Herald  Tribur.e  as  the  principal  Intervei.- 
tlonlst  org.uis  in  the  country.  Mr.  La  FoUette 
decl.ared  t.'iat  Han-^m  W  Baldwin,  the  T::v.vs 
military  export,  bch.^ved  that  if  the  United 
States  .stayed  ou:  of  the  war  It  would  be  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world  and  abso- 
lute ml5!re's  of  the  seas  at  the  end  ol  the 

war 

"Times  edit'Tial   page,   see   your  own   mili- 
tary  correspci.dent."  Mr    La   FoUette  shouted. 
Mr    Fiyr.n  declared,  wh.le  ushers  took  up 

a  collection  from  the  audience,  that  both 
the  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune  had  ex- 
pressed great  curiosity  as  to  where  the  Amer- 
ica Flr?t  Ccmnilttee  funds  came  from  and 
added  that  they  came  mostly  in  small  con- 
tritutions  Tliere  were,  however,  at  least 
a  dozen  prowar  committees  whose  source 
of  income  might  be  investigated,  he  said, 
adding 

•"I  challenge  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Fight  for 
Freedom  Committee  to  go  down  to  Wash- 
ington with  me  and  demand  an  investigation 
Oi"  all  the  groups— prewar  and  antiwar.  The 
80  percent  of  the  people  in  this  country  who 
oppose  war  are  entitled  to  know  who  wants 
to  get  us  in.  and  who  wants  to  keep  us  out." 

Mr  Flynn  said  his  group  had  35.000  con- 
Uibuters  in  New  York  City  alone  and  that 


the  number  was  growing  ripidly  The  col- 
lection taken  last  niuht  ii.cluded  Sve  $100 
III. res  and  hundreds  of  smaller  contributions. 
The   exact   total   was  not    announced 
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Mr  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  old 
copy-book  axiom  has  it,  "Be  sure  you  are 
right — then  make  full  speed  ahead." 
That  i.s  pood  advice.  But  in  these  days 
when  even  the  best-inlormpd  in  Wash- 
ington have  so  few  facts  with  which  to 
be  sure  they  are  right,  it  is  alwSys  pos- 
sible that  full  speed  ahead  might  take  us 
mast  rapidly  In  the  woi.st  possible  direc- 
tion. Wise  direction  is  of  even  more  im- 
portance than  speedy  action  in  getting 
to  the  place  where  a  person  wants  to  go 
in  the  shortest  time. 

Per  exam.ple,  even  the  reports  reaching 
our  military  staff  these  days  make  littl? 
sense  out  of  the  confusion  in  the  Russo- 
German  war  in  which  both  sides  censor 
so  fully  and  claim  so  freely  that  one  side 
would  long  ago  have  completely  wiped 
out,  the  other  If  the  reports  of  either  were 
altogether  accurate.  Unless  a  decision  is 
reached  on  that  front  in  the  near  future 
there  is  a  grave  danger  that  ea^^h  side 
will  have  claimed  more  :a.-ualtie.s  for  the 
other  than  full  strength  of  the  respective 
armies. 

CONFtrSING    ACTION     W:TIi     DIErCTlON 

For  a  more  specific  test  of  the  diffi- 
culrv  of  determining  direction  before 
calling  for  action  the;e  days,  try  this 
one  on  your  own  stationery.  Now  while 
censorship  so  effective  y  cloaks  Jap.tn. 
try  writing  a  logical  ce'^cription  which 
will  at  least  satisfy  ycur  own  sense  of 
logic  of  American  policv  toward  such 
countries  as  France.  Finland.  Russia. 
and  Japan.  Solving  jigsaw  puzzles  be- 
comes child's  play  compared  with  the  job 
of  weaving  together  such  facts  as  the 

following  in  defining  the  logic  of  Ameri- 
can attitudes.  David  Lasser  is  cut  off 
the  Federal  pay  roll  by    a  congressional 

roll  call  because  he  is  chaiged  with  help- 
ing Russia  while  being  paid  S4,800  pt-r 
year  of  taxpayers'  monev  as  a  Federal 
cflBcial.  But  Stalin  is  oCfered  minion.s  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  at  the  same 
time  for  use  in  helping  Russia.  If  the 
part  is  bad,  how  can  the  whole  be  good'' 
And  if  all  of  us  are  to  help  Russia  by 
paying  higher  taxes  to  supply  her  with 
encouragement  and  armaments,  why 
crack  down  on  David  Lasher  for  his  indi- 
vidual crusade;  to  say  nothing  of  Earl 
Browder,  former  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  America,  who  row  languishes 
In  a  Federal  penitentiary  for  trying  to 
do  12  months  ago  what  has  become  a 
popular  project  now? 


And.  whUe  we  ponder  about  that,  poor, 
little,  honest  Finland,  eldest  democracy 
in  Europe  and  only  foreign  state  to  pay 
her  war  debts,  finds  herself  now  denied 
either  credit  or  supplies  in  this  country 
as  she  struggles  to  rid  her  territories  of 
Russia,  while  we  actually  help  enemy 
Russia  hurt  friend  F^.nlard.  whereas  we 
already  admire  Finland  and  abominate 
Stalin  with  the  same  repugnance  that 
we  feel  toward  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

THE    PUZZLE    GROWS    MORE    PEKPLEXINC 

But  the  puzzle  grows  more  p>erplexing 
as  we  switch  from  consideration  of  "dic- 
tatorial" Finland  and  "democratic"  Rus- 
sia to  the  problems  presented  by  France, 
China,  and  Japan.  About  a  year  ago  we 
were  supplying  airplanes  and  armaments 
to  France  to  help  her  defeat  Hitler  whom 
we  all  abhor,  and.  until  a  few  days  ago.  we 
were  supplying  aviation  gasoline  and 
other  war  materials  to  Japan  to  help  her 
whip  China  whom  we  all  admire.  But 
we  also  loan  millions  of  dollar's  to  China 
and  lend-lease  her  both  planes  and  pilots 
to  help  her  defeat  the  Japan  which  we 
in  turn  have  helped.  Confounding  our 
complexity,  we  find  ourselves  now  aiding 
those  who  would  hinder  the  French 
whom  we  have  previously  helped,  while 
the  French  whom  we  sought  to  help 
.seem  to  be  helping  Germany  whom  we 
sef  k  to  hinder  and  to  be  aiding  Japan 
whom  we  seek  to  both  help  and  hinder. 

Out  of  such  a  confusion  of  pronouns 
and  policies.  America  struggles  to  bring 
the  four  freedoms  to  a  warring  world 
which  does  Bot  want  them  by  not  fighting 
a  war  lor  which  we  have  already  spent 
over  $50,000,000,000  getting  ready  to  fight. 
And  as  one  cynic  said  yesterday,  "If  we 
do  succeed  in  imposing  the  four  freedoms 
on  Russia  it  will  simply  mean  that  the 
hamm.er  and  sickle  will  fly  over  more 
liberty  than  the  stars  and  stripes  because 
that  will  give  Russia  five  freedoms,  since 
they  already  have  free  love  over  there." 

WHERE  THE  WAR  CBOWD  WOtTLD  H.*\T  LTO  U3 

One  sometimes  wonders  what  would 
now  be  the  Status  of  America  had  we  fol- 
lowed the  impatient  urgings  of  the  war 
crowd  in  this  country  who  have  been 
calling  for  "action  now"  almost  from  the 
very  beginning  of  this  war.  When  Rus- 
sia was  invading  Finland  the  war  crowd 
was  urging  the  United  States  to  send  our 
ships,  sell  cur  planes,  loan  our  resources, 
and  deploy  our  fighting  men  to  help  the 
Finns  beat  back  the  communistic  aggres- 
sors. Today,  the  same  war  crowd  urges 
the  United  States  to  take  the  same  steps 
and  make  the  same  sacrifices  to  help  the 
Ru.ssians  beat  the  Rnns.     Apparently  if 

the  inten-entionLsts  had  imposed  their 
policies  upon  this  country  they  would 
now  have  our  armies  standing  up  to  their 
arm  pits  in  the  mud  of  some  Russian  bog, 
midway  between  Helsinki  and  Moscow, 
shooting  in  both  directions  with  first  one 
volley  poured  into  the  manpower  of  Fin- 
land to  protect  the  democracy  of  Rus- 
sia, sic.  and  next  a  volley  fired  Into  the 
armies  of  Russia  to  protect  the  democ- 
racy of  Finland.  Fighting  on  both  sides 
of  such  a  war  might  be  quite  a  job  for 
even  Uncle  Sam  to  undertake. 

The  war  crowd  has  shown  more  en- 
thu-siasm  for  pushing  us  into  war  on 
otlier  fronts  as  well  than  it  has  exacti- 
tude in  determining  whom  we  should 
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fight  and  for  what  cause.  We  now  have 
a  hundred  Amciican  fighting  plaiies  on 
the  French  island  of  Martinique.  They 
were  sent  there  because  interventionists 
had  argued  that  Uncle  Sam  should  help 
the  French  help  the  British. 

Today,  however,  the  same  crowd  is  urg- 
ing that  this  country  pet  all  the  way  into 
a  war  to  help  the  British  defeat  the 
French  wlio  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses aiding  and  abetting  Hitler.  Had 
we  followed  the  l.npatient  advice  of  those 
who  always  cry  for  war,  our  A,  E,  F. 
might  have  had  to  fight  from  rafts  in  the 
English  Channel  with  guns  trained  on 
both  coasts  and  alternating  broadsides 
fired  first  toward  England  to  "help  the 
French"  and  then  toward  France  to  "help 
the  Britisli," 

INTO    ALL   THE    W»,R5— BOTH    SIDES   OF    HALF    OF 
THEM 

Constantly  ch^  nging  events  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia  indicate  that  had  we  fol- 
lowed the  careless  and  confusing  advice 
of  the  crowd  new  asking  for  war  they 
would  by  this  time  have  had  our  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  involved  in  all  the  wars 
in  the  world,  ai.d  we  would  have  been 
fighting  on  both  side.-?  of  about  half  cf 
them.  Obviousl\,  either  the  early  or  the 
present  advice  of  the  war  crowd  was  very, 
very  bad  advice  for  America  to  follow. 
And  it  seems  just  possible  that  both  the 
early  and  the  present  advice  cf  those  who 
want  us  to  mix  u^)  in  the  shooting  and  the 
killing  overseas  is  much  more  impetuous 
than  it  is  intellieent. 

All  of  which  i>  not  intended  to  accuse 
anybody  of  anything  nor  to  criticize  any 
of  my  countryman.  It  simply  i5  recorded 
here  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  and  to  point  out  to  those  who 
simply  cry  for  rciion  new  how  hard  it 
is  to  be  sure  one  is  right  these  days. 
There  is  real  significance  for  Uncle  Sam 
today  In  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  proverb  which  says  "Wise  man 
make  haste  slo'viy  when  walking  in  a 
circle." 

Maybe  we  Am*  ricans  .should  determine 
carefully  and  co -iipktely  which  way  and 
why  before  demanding  full  speed  ahead. 


Stili    Wanted — A    National    Labor    Policy 
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Mr.  BENDER 
years  ana  more 
national  'abor  & 
ministration  ren 
before  1933.  L:u 
000  man-hour.':  c 
of  strikes.  Th< 
valued  at  almc 
layed.  Tank  1 
production,  gun 
tion  turn-out — c 
important  elemt 


fense  profrram  stopped  at  least  momen- 
tarily because  of  disputes. 

For  at  least  2  years  it  har-  been  ap- 
parent that  something  must  be  done  to 
see  to  it  that  production  ol  essential 
equipment  for  our  armed  forces  con- 
tinues, no  matter  what  may  be  the  nature 
of  labor  disputes  in  any  plant.  What 
point  there  may  be  to  a  defense  program 
which  operated  at  the  whim  of  either 
labor  or  management  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  discover. 

A  national  labor  policy  is  still  in  the 
making,  we  are  told  It  has  been  in  the 
making  for  a  long  time.  While  it  is  being 
formed,  our  Army  is  drilling  with  brooms. 


Mr.  Speaker,  after  8 
than  8,000  decisions,  the 
olicy  of  the  present  ad- 
ains  as  obscure  as  it  was 
t  week  more  than  1,500.- 
f  labor  were  lost  because 

construction  of  ships 
St  $500  000.000  was  de- 
ictoiles.  aircraft -engine 
manufacture,  ammuni- 
very  one  of  these  highly 
nts  of  cur  national-de- 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rea- 
sons for  voting  in  favor  of  the  service- 
extension  bill  ar'.*  as  follows: 

First.  Because  it  will  release  all  mar- 
ried men  whose  wives  are  not  employed 
irom  active  training  and  service  under 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940; 

Second.  Because  it  will  release  all 
those  who  have  attained  on  or  before 
July  1,  1941,  their  twenty-eighth  birth- 
day: 

Third.  Becai^se  it  will  release  from 
military  service  those  persons  or  those 
whose  families  would  suffer  undue  hard- 
ship if  retained  on  active  duty: 

Pounh.  Because  I  feel  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  trainees  to  be  in  service  for 
the  additional  18  months  and  most  of 
whom  will  t>e  released  long  before,  in 
corroboiation  of  whicii  m  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  ov^r  200.000  draftees 
will  be  rtieased  before  Christmas  1941; 

Fifth.  Because  the  American  Legion 
has  advocated  preparedness  and  military 
training  and,  in  this  instance,  the  ex- 
tension of  tune  of  service  for  those  in  our 
armed  forces; 

Sixth.  Because  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  all  other  labor  organ- 
izations have  urged  defense,  prepared- 
ness and  training; 

Seventh.  Because  I  am  interci-ted  in 
the  future  safety  and  well-being  of 
Amei-ica.  its  democratic  institutions  and 
its  j)eople;  and 

Eighth.  Because  I  would  rather  have 
my  country  prepared  to  fight  and  not 
fight,  than  to  be  forced  to  fight  without 
being  prepared. 

The  war  is  moving  closer  and  closer 
to  us.    And  we  are  in  danger  not  alone 

from  military  attack  but  also  in  ptril  on 
the  economic  front  which  endangers  our 
freedom  and  our  American  standard  of 
living. 

In  1920  I  strongly  advocated  cur  en- 
trance into  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 


hope  that  our  participation  therein  would 
be  a  vast  force  for  crod  in  the  ending  cf 
all  wars  In  brief,  my  whole  ;)fp  until 
1938  had  been  motivated  by  a  deadly 
antipathy  to  e\erythinc  whicn  .•^mackfd 
of  militarism. 

In  March.  1938.  however,  on  the  basis 
of  knowledge  ;ind  information  that  I  had 
obtained,  I  s'^ated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House:  | 

Hitler  is  ready  to  take  Czechc^'.cv.^kla.  the 
Polisli  Corridor.  Poland.  Rumania,  and  ether 
small  adjacent  countries  Due  to  the  divi- 
sion in  France  he  may  br  able  tn  defeat  mid 
crush  that  country,  to  take  the  Ukraine  and 
by  then  mry  be  .=trong  enough  to  deleai  and 
dismember  Great  Britain,  to  mcve  on  Sciith 
America,  and  to  take  Canada,  witli  the  result 
that  we  mav  have  Mr  Hi'ler  right  a*  our  door 

At  that  tini'^  I  was  afacked  by  the 
Nazi-Pascist  appca.'-ers.  bu'  unfortu- 
nately, all  cam.e  tc  pa.'v";  and  more.  Two 
years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  millions  of 
dollars  were  bemK  expended  by  Hitler 
propagandists  in  our  rouiiii  y.  as  well  as 
in  Central  and  South  America,  m  an 
effort  to  bring  discord  and  d.sunii.v — the 
same  pattern  of  action  he  had  practiced 
and  accomplished  in  14  other  countries 
who,se  fre-^dom  and  liberty  Hitler  crushed. 
According  to  the  pan-Gernian  method, 
a  country  is  first  divided  aeainst  itself, 
its  powers  ot  resistance  thus  broken, 
after  which  p;inic  is  spread  in  the  civihan 
population  by  mt^ans  of  bombing  and 
machine  aunninr  from  the  air.  thereby 
rendering  conquest  easy,  with  a  Quisling 
or  Laval  r n  liand  ready  to  collaborate 
We  have  had  plenty  of  e\1dtnce  of  this 
insidious  type  of  irT\a.^i'  n. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  our 
citizens  do  net  realize  the  actual  danger 
confronting  thrm  and  are  being  misled 
by  the  tiicky  Nazi-F^scist  propaganda. 
I  have  been  combating  this  piopaganda 
and  the  Hitler  false  charge  that  a  de- 
mocracy cannot  function  and  must  be 
destroyed 

I  appreciate  and  realize  that  a  ma- 
jority of  our  jiierplf  arc  opposed  to  war 
So  am  I.  So  is  Pres:dcnt  Roosevelt.  And 
it  is  for  the  reason  that  I  am  opposed 
to  war  that  I  feel  we  must  prepare  and 
demonstr,ate  our  readiness  to  defend  our 
countr>  and  the  principles  neai  and  deai 
to  us.  B,  building  up  a  .stronc  defense, 
I  feel  that  Hitler.  Mussci.ni.  pnd  the 
Japanese  war  lords  v.-ill  l:esitat«  to  carry 
out  their  threats  again.^t  us. 

I  have  voted  to  give  all  possible  aid 
short  of  war  to  Great  Br.iain.  I  have 
stated  on  the  floor   of  the  House  many 

times  that  I  am  opposed  to  sending  a 
single  one  of  our  beys  to  foreign  lands, 
as  the  Roosevelt  and  New  D^al  enem.ies 
within  both  the  Democratic  and  R<  pub- 
lican Parties  have  been  charging  our 
President  of  plaiining.  By  tlu  aid  we 
are  givinij  Great  Britain  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  sop  Hitler's  grandiose  dr.-am  of 
controllir.g  not  only  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Africa  but  also  Central 
America.  Sou'h  America,  and,  eventually. 
our  own  country. 

I      When  Russia  was  attacked,  as  I  picph- 

'    esied,  I  lelt  that   we  should,  m  order  to 

reduce  our   daneer    from   Hit"crism.    aid 

I    not  only  Great  Britain   but   also  Russia 

j  by  selling  her  needed  supplies  wh  ch  we 

possess  to  enable  her  tc  defend  no*  cnly 

herself,  her  land,  and  her  bcmt;,  but  also 
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lo  aid  Great  Britain  and.  indirectly    our 
country. 

Unfortur.auiy,  nn  nne  can  Icrplcll 
tcday  wheilier  or  how  long  Gr^'at 
Bniain  and  Hu.ssia  can  with.'Jtand  Hit- 
ler's conib;ntd  Ir.rccs.  c  .""nsistinj?  of  tiie 
AxLs  Powers,  rcenforced  by  r'rance  Bul- 
garia. Rumania.  Huneiiy.  and  Finland, 
and  further  .strenqtheiv-d  by  the  millicns 
cf  subjugated  DccyUs  \\hoin  he  has  en- 
slaved in  the  pri,.ducti^n  of  h;5  imple- 
ments of  war.  Today's  newspaper  head- 
hnes  reveal  that  Niknlaiev.  Russia's  great 
Black  Sea  naval  ba^^e.  and  Kiivoi  Reg. 
iron-ore  center,  have  fallen:  that  Hiller'.s 
forces  are  alxjut  to  take  Leningrad  and 
Odes.sa;  that  they  hi'.ve  advanced  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  the  Ukraine;  that 
most  of  Rus.sia's  tanks  and  air  force  have 
been  destroyed:  that  the  Japanese  war 
machine  is  waiting  to  attack  'Vladivos- 
tok. With  P'rance's  cooperation  with 
Hitler  and  the  close  proximity  of  the 
French  pcsse.ssion  of  Dakar  to  Brazil,  we 
are  in  danger  of  attack  from  both  the 
north  and  the  south. 

To  creat  prejudice  the  unscrupulous 
Nazi-Pascist  propagandists  and  appeas- 
ers  are  now  assailing  Russia  in  an  effort 
to  make  us  forget  the  Nazi  atrocities 
against  religious  leaders  who  have  been 
Imprisoned  or  thrown  into  concentration 
camps.  In  short,  the  Nazi-Fascist  prop- 
agandists are  devotin*;  themselves  in 
attacks  upon  Russia  for  causes  that  the 
Nazis  themselves  are  trebly  guilty  of. 
But  they  cannot  blind  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  fact  that  Hitler  has 
been  guilty  of  religious  persecution  and 
atrocities,  where,  on  the  other  hand. 
Russia,  months  ago.  granted  and  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  religious  worship. 
In  this  connection  let  us  read  what  Mr. 
Justice  Murphy  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  to  say  as  to  this 
situation.  I  quote  from  an  editorial 
appearing  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.     It  reads,  in  part: 

PROP.^CAND.\    AND    TACT 

Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  Auiori- 
Cniis  are  wjH  aware  cf  the  realities  of  the 
slti'ntion  Whilp  regnrding  communism 
vlth  the  same  nhhorrence  as  nazl-lsm,  they 
recognize,  as  A.ssoctate  Justice  Frank  Murphy. 
cf  the  UKitcd  States  Supreme  Court,  pointed 
out  In  an  addres.s  to  the  Knights  ol  Colum- 
bus meeting  In  Atlantic  City  Tuesday,  that 
nazi-lsm  cons-tltutes  "by  far  the  greater 
mennc2  Jflrlree  nations  and  free  lnstituticn.=  " 

Mr  Justice  Murphy  made  It  very  clear  hew 
utterly  fraudulent  are  the  Nazi  claims  that 
the  war  on  Russia  Is  a  crus.idc  For.  from  the 
very  beglnnlns^,  Hitler  and  his  cchort.s  have 
proved  themselves  enemies  of  religion  Jews. 
Protestants,  and  Catholics  have  been  merci- 
lessly persecuted.  Speaking  as  a  Catholic  to 
Cath -lies.  Mr  Ju.<;tice  Murphy  reminded  his 
listeners  that  Nazi  treatment  cf  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany  is  "a  picture  of  sys- 
tematic .md  sustained  endeavor  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Cathchcs  cf  Germany  and 
their  traditional  faith  "  "It  is  a  picture." 
he  said,  "of  the  closing  of  churches,  monas- 
teries, convents,  and  schools  on  invented 
accuaations  and  flimsy  pretexts;  of  the  regi- 
mentation of  Catholic  youth  and  the  at>oll- 
tlon  of  their  youth  organizations:  of  the 
elimination  of  Catholic-action  societies  and 
publiahmg  houses,  the  surveillance  and 
supervision  cf  pnests.  and  the  destruction  of 
business    establishments     through     boycotts 


and    blacklists      It    is    a    picture    of    stealthy 
and  demcializme  persecution  " 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald, under  the  coiumn  Voice  of  thr-  Peo- 
ple, I  read  a  mo.'it  effective  answer  to  the 
Nazi  appeasors.  This  article,  wntfen  by 
E.  F.  Strand  and  headed  "Roosevelt  Can 
Sfnp  th.e  War  if  He  Want:-  to,"  re.id.-  as 

The  President  could  stop  \h"  var  \t  he 
were  a  t-saitcr  t-o  the  principles  of  frtedum 
.  lu!  iiiternjTional  decency — cnu.-c.^  which  it 
hai  taken  the  rac2  thcusands  of  year.^  to 
place  111  con^^titut.cns  and  internuti'jna;  law. 

In  ha;ht  of  what  Hitler  ha?  rept-^aiedly  de- 
clared m  his  Interviews  and  speeches  and 
Men;  Kampf  with  respect  to  the  democracies. 
K  ;••  T.tnx.  stupidity  lo  think  cf  a  negotiated 
pe.ice  with  the  Axis  Powers  nc.v  or  at  any 
t.me 

This  war  must  be  fout!ht  Jd  !;u'  ^  ne  ccn- 
clusion.  and  without  c;  mprcni;-e — the  vic- 
tory cf  the  dem.-.cracics  — r.o  ni.'.'ter  the  cost. 
Better  fcr  the  race  to  go  fcrward  from  where 
it  Is  to  higher  levels  cf  democracy  than  to 
experience  a  blaclt-cut  only  to  ultir.iaiely 
resume  the  bloody  climb  up  again  to  the 
present  social  and  political  levels, 

I  read  with  satisfaction  another  nev..s 
item  in  yesterday's  paper,  which  quoted 
extracts  from  a  radio  address  given  by 
Col.  Robert  McCormick.  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  opposed  the  serv- 
ice-e.xtension  bill  and  who  assailed  those 
who  had  the  courage  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension to  give  our  boys  the  proper  train- 
ing.   The  news  release  follows: 

Col.  RoJx;rt  R  McCormick  said  in  a  speech 
prepared  for  broadcast  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  that  German  private 
gcidiers  have  had  "vastly  mere  instruction 
than  our  Regular  soldiers,  than  our  National 
Guard  cCBcers.  than  our  Reserve  officers  " 

Ttrmmg  it  "the  m;-st  momentous  state- 
mt-nt  of  my  life, "  McCormick  asserted  : 

"With  all  the  biP.ions  we  are  spending  on 
armament,  we  have  not  yet  begun  a  system 
of  training  whicli  would  allow  our  boys  to 
stand  up  for  a  day  against  the.^e  educated 
German  soldiers  " 

"The  valor  of  our  soldiers  lias  been  shown 
in  every  war  and  on  every  field      Btzt   valor 


without 

sui'id'"  ' 


militarv     educai 


ion     m"3ns 


only 


Mr.  McCormick's  statement  sl:io\vs  very 
forcefully  and  clearly  the  dire  necessity 
of  an  extension  of  training  for  our  boys. 
for  which  I  voted,  and  I  concrratulate 
Colonel  McCormick  upon  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  training  is  vital  and 
necessary  and  upon  making  the  fact 
plainly  clear  that  sufficient  training  must 
be  given  to  those  who  may  be  caKtd 
upon— though  I  pray  God  they  may  not  — 
to  defend  with  their  lives  the  most  sacred 
and  precious  possessions  we  possess — 
our  freedom  and  liberty. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  no  mother  and 
father  desires  their  boy  to  go  to  war,  but 
I  do  know  and  I  am  satisfied  that  99  per- 
cent cf  the  American  people  value  the 
freedcm  and  liberty  which  this  country 
affords  them,  and  I  know  that  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  defend  it  at  any  co.-t. 

I  regret  that  most  of  the  communica- 
tions I  have  received  which  contained 
sentiments  opposed  to  mv  vote  en  this 
bill  were  signed  by  German-Americans, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  did  not  repre- 
sent the  98  percent  of  old-line  German- 
Americans  who  appreciate  the  freedom 


and  liberty  wliich  they  and  their  children 
enjoy.  I  am  sure  that  these  communica- 
tions came  from  those  who  wer<.  per- 
mitted to  enter  our  country  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  whom  the  foolhardy 
Nazi  ideology  has  been  inculcated,  who 
became  members  of  the  bund  and  other 
Fascist  and  Nazi  organizations,  and  who 
are  guilty  of  unwarranted  and  unjusiified 
subversive  activities.  Such  activities 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant  in 
the  Nazi-controlled  countries;  and  pet- 
sons  carrying  on  such  activities,  if  ap- 
prehended, would  be  thrown  into  con- 
;  centration  cumps  and  subjected  to  a'l 
the  inhuman  tortures  and  punishment, 
and  even  death,  as  only  the  Gestapo  can 
inflict.  Just  today  I  noted  in  the  press 
an  article  in  which  the  wTiter  reports 
that  the  death  penalty  is  decreed  for 
those  persotis  who  criticize  the  Nazis. 
The  headline  and  article  reads: 

DEATH    PEN.\LTt   DECREED    FOR    rRITICIZINC    NAZIS 

"Anyone  speaking  against  Germany  will 
be  hanged.  "  tays  an  order  issued  by  the 
gauUiter  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  order  also 
states  that  "anyone  who  speaks  French,  al- 
though he  kaows  the  German  tongue,  will 
be  arrested  and  punished  by  1  year  In  a  con- 
c":, 'ration  carrp  " 

This  same  order  is  also  in  force  in  Po- 
land, Holland,  Czechoslcvakia.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  other  subjugated  countries. 
and  should  bring  home  to  the  American 
people  the  cruel,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian treatment  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate peoples  of  those  countries  are 
subjected  under  Nazi  rul»-  and  domina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  contrast  to  the  world- 
wide prevailing  conditions,  no  one  can 
justly  deny  that  this  is  the  freest  and 
be.5t  country  in  the  world  and  one  which 
deserves  to  be  defended  s^nd  will  be  de- 
fended against  any  anc'  all  enemies, 
regardless  of  whom  they  might  be 

These  have  been  and  are  my  reasons 
for  voting  in  behalf  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  military  and  naval  experts. 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  American 
people  would  clearly  understand  the  situ- 
ation confronti.ig  our  country,  they  would 
not  be  misled  in  the  slightest  by  the 
high-powered  Nazi  propaganda  by  the 
Quislings,  and  so  forth,  which  has  been 
going  on  in  our  country  The  majority 
of  our  people,  according  to  the  Gallup 
poll,  are  in  full  sympathy  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Cingress  in  aid  to 
Great  Britair.  and  in  our  own  prepared- 
ness program,  which  proves  that  the 
deadly  policy  of  appeasement — the  ruin- 
ation of  so  many  European  countries — 
has  not  yet  fastened  its  death-dealing 
grip  upon  this  country's  throat.  Ap- 
peasers  in  Great  Britain  believed  they 
could  not  be  attacked,  but  they  know  bet- 
ter today.  The  will  to  be  free  and  to  live, 
not  like  slavee  and  serfs,  but  as  a  free  and 
Independent  people,  is,  please  God.  still 
burning  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  most 
of  our  people.  In  casting  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Eervice-extension  bill  I  have 
kept  the  faith  with  these  loyal  and  true 
Americans,  with  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  yet  unborn,  and  with 
my  beloved  country — the  United  States 
of  America. 
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leva  Newspapers  <Za!I  St.  Lawrence  Proj- 
ect a  Fanciful  D;  earn  and  a  Presidential 
Hobby 


EXTENSION    OF    RFM.AIvKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdau.  August  21.  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  IOWA  NE^\'SPAPERS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  advocates  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  have  laid  down  a  bar- 
rage of  statements  that  the  pec.ple  of  Iowa 
and  her  sister  States  in  the  great  M'.viwest 
are  jubilant  over  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project,  the  edi- 
torial comment  of  leading  Iowa  news- 
papers expose  such  manufactured  exu- 
berancy as  a  skillful  part  of  the  torrent  of 
propaganda  now  flood'ng  the  Nati-^n  in 
an  effort  to  win  support  for  what  Is 
termed  the  President's  hobby  ever  since 
he  was  Governor  of  New  York 

The  editorials  give  the  Canadian  view- 
point, deride  the  preposterous  claim  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  nece-.sary  for 
national  defense,  urge  steam  plants  to 
cope  with  any  possible  shortage  of  electric 
power,  and  expose  the  fallacy  of  diverting 
billions  of  dollars  and  much  needed  man- 
power to  a  project  that  is  only  a  Presi- 
dential hobby 

The  editorials  referred  to  are  as  fouows: 

I  From    the  Marshalltown    (Icwai    Times 
Republican  of  June  21.  1941] 

WATFllWAT    CAMPAIGN    OPENED 

Preeident  Rnosevelt  has  turned  loose  all  his 
available  batteries,  in  his  efforts  to  Induce, 
Inveigle,  or  force  support  in  Congress  and  in 
administrative  circles  of  his  pet  hobby,  the 
St  Lawrence  waterway.  The  national-de- 
fense plea  is  twlng  stressed,  and  it  is  a  potent 
weapon  in  influencing  timid  Members  of 
Congress  and  these  who  follow  the  New  Deal 
leadership  blindly 

Arthur  Krcck.  ■Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  asks  a  timely  ques- 
tion which  comes  very  near  to  answering  itself 
In  ^he  negative  The  question  is,  Can  a  long- 
range  defense  program  be  exectited  at  the 
same  time  an  immediate  cne^ail  aid  to  Brit- 
ain—is  tfixlng  all  the  resources  of  the  United 
States'' 

Furtlier,  Mr  Krock  questions  the  wisdom. 
from  the  standpoints  of  Britain  and  our  own 
rearmament  propam,  of  diverting  men. 
money,  and  materials  to  a  project  whicli  can- 
not be  functioning  for  several  years — prob- 
ably net  within  a  period  of  4  to  5  years. 
There  is  sharp  division  cf  sentiment  in  ad- 
mimstration  circles  In  Washington,  including 
the  Congress,  and  8  determined  effort  to  over- 
ride the  strong  arguments  of  the  opposition. 
Although  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
among  those  constituting  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  the  services  of  the  big 
chiefs  in  that  department  have  gone  on  the 
verbal  firing  line,  inclusive  cf  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  Even  that  ordinarily  level- 
headed Stcretary  of  State.  Mr  Hull,  has  been 
induced  to  lend  his  support  to  the  waterway 
project. 

To  the  opposition  It  seems  incredible  that 
n  Government  which,  by  the  coufeaslon  of 
the  Presidents  first  report  en  lease-lend 
ehipments,  has  hardly  begun  tc  furnish  essen- 


tial aid  to  Great  Britain  in  Its  time  of  growing 
exigency,  should  insist  on  diverting  any  effort 
or  resources  to  a  long-range  project  Already 
there  Is  a  labor  shortage  fcr  work  in  hand, 
and  the  strikes  have  delayed  Important  arma- 
ment construction.  There  are  present  and 
approaching  shortages  in  arms  materials. 
While  the  requested  initial  sum  of  $200,000,000 
is  mentioned  almost  contemptuously  by  the 
spenders  of  the  tens  of  defense  billions,  it 
would  build  many  airplanes  and  ships,  the 
prime  requisites  of  the  British 

Efforts  are  being  made  In  Washington  to 
induce  Canada  to  lend  its  moral  and  tinanciai 
support  to  the  proposal  Power  shortage  is  a 
reality  In  Canada  because  of  war  demande  of 
the  mother  country,  but  this  handicap  could 
be  overcome  by  the  buUdmg  of  steam  power 
plants  along  the  border  with  the  aid  of  United 
States  capital  The  administration  brushes 
aside  such  suggestions. 


[From  the  Council  BlufTs   (Iowa)   Nonpareil 
of   March   24.    1941) 
SEAWAY    INEXPEDIENT 

An  agreement  to  start  the  perennially  dis- 
cussed 8t  Lawrence  seaway  has  been  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  there  Is 
still  hope  that  this  highly  inexpedient  project 
can  be  postponed  again  and  indefinitely  The 
agreement  is  subject  to  approval  by  our  Con- 
gress and  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  both 
should  go  thumbs  down  on  it. 

Impractical  and  unnecessary  at  any  time, 
the  St  Lawrence  seaway  is  almost  ludicrously 
so  now  when  e\ery  financial  resource  and 
every  ounce  of  manpower  in  both  nations  is 
being  called  into  play  on  the  war-emergency 
defense  effort.  It  could  not  be  completed  in 
less  than  4  or  5  years  and  would  divert  Inbcr 
badly  needed  In  more  immediate  ways.  If 
power  is  desired  steam  plants  will  produce  it 
far  more  speedily  and  economically  than  the 
seaway.  It  Is  likewise  true  that  railroad  lines 
are  more  than  able  to  take  care  of  all  the 
traffic  in  the  area  and  that  they  represent  a 
great  established  investment  that  needs  busi- 
ness to  make  it  profitable 

Incidentally,  under  the  proposed  set-up 
the  United  States  would  pay  most  of  the  cost 
while  Canada  would  reap  a  major  share  of 
any  benefits  from  either  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  the  seaway.  The  seaway  would  be 
bad  business  for  us  from  every  angle,  and 
Congress  should  put  its  foot  down  hard.  It 
really  isn't  as  thotigh  we  needed  heavy  addi- 
tional appropriations  on  the  American  tax- 
prayer,  even  if  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
were  as  sure  as  it  is  doubtful 


[From  tJie  Boone  (lowai   New  Republican  of 
March  25.  19411 

THE   SEAWAY    AT   LAST 

Prclaably  no  public  project  has  been  sub- 
ject to  so  much  controversy  as  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway  Not  even  the  Panama  Ca::al 
nor  the  Wcrld  Court  provoked  so  much  dis- 
cussion. It  started  way  back  in  1909.  All 
the  Presidents  are  said  to  have  tfeen  for  it. 
although  we  distinctly  remember  that  when 
this  paper  advocated  it  as  a  help  to  farmers, 
Mr    Coolidge  was  against  It. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  tlie  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  a  potential  asset  or  a 
plaything.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is 
a  New  York  State  project.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  argument  over  it  even  in 
New  York  Al  Smith  was  for  it.  The  New 
York  Harbor  heads  are  opposed  to  it.  Tlie 
present  New  York  Assembly  Is  against  it.  one 
chamber  having  passed  a  resclutlon  against 
Us  conttructicn,  with  the  otlier  chamber 
about  to  follow  suit.  Of  course,  all  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Great  Lakes  to  Gulf  water- 
way are  against  It 

Nevertheless,  the  probabilities  r.re  that  the 
seaway  will  be  constructed  It  is  now  a  na- 
tional-defense measure.  Mr  Roosevelt  has 
arranged  an  agreement  Ijetwecn  the  United 
States  end  Canada  under  which  a  simple  ma- 


jority in  C<:npres5  is  sufficient  to  get  the 
measure  througli.  A  treaty  making  the  sea- 
way fxisslblf  would  probably  net  get  the 
ncce.ssary  Senate  ratification  It  never  has 
and  making  two-thirds  of  tlie  Senate;-^  .-^i  e 
the  project  as  a  defense  meature  and  thus 
Justifying  the  expenditure  of  many  miUiiiis 
would  be  no  easy  task  But  a  majority  vote 
can  do  it  now 

The  fact  cf  the  impracticability  of  the  5ca- 
way  was  demonstratid  by  the  way  it  wmt 
into  limbo  after  its  last  difeat  In  the  Senate. 
The  only  thin;;  that  could  po«5slbly  re«u."=c!tntp 
It  was  defense.  But  how  much  a  cannl  which 
will  not  be  finished  lor  6  years,  and  ir.avbe 
not  then,  is  going  to  help  our  nationfil  de- 
fense is  hard  to  see.  The  300  millici;  and 
more  could  be  better  spent  on  ether  things 

The  27-foot  St  Lawrence  channel  plaiiiied 
will  not  permit  the  cc  nstrucTi.jn  if  ve.s.=els  of 
any  size  In  Great  Lakes  shipyards  Bii:  ?hips 
could  not  use  it,  only  coastwise  vessels  and 
tramp  steame.'-s.  It  would  be  closed  to  navi- 
gation by  ice  fcr  half  the  year  It*  benefit 
to  the  Western  farmers  has  become  extremdv 
doubtful.  Ev;n  Canada,  as  cen  be  seer,  by 
Prime  Minister  Kings  note  .  f  M:r:h  5  H.*41. 
is  not  convinced  of  the  need  of  -he  St  Law- 
rence project 

Just  the  same  we'll  probably  get  it. 


[Prom  the  Atlantic  (Iowa)  News  Teb  graph  of 
March  22    1941  | 

ST.    LAWRENCE    WATEKWAY 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  po-^tT  project  Is 
again  before  the  public,  this  time  as  a  defciise 
measure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  power 
project  Is  about  as  essentia!  tc  the  naTirnal 
defense  as  a  dam  across  the  NiihnnbDtna  but 
the  Pre.^'.dent  wants  It  and  see<  m  the  cur- 
rent defense  crisis  an  oppcrtur.i'y  to  force 
his  favorite  project  down  the  •hront.^  of  a 
Nation  which  has  once  a!ri  adv  reu-ctrd  the 
scheme. 

This  characteristic  in  the  Prc^;d^I.t  is  one 
which  creates  grave  doubt?  ccnccrning  his 
sincerity  in  the  minds  of  marv  peoplf  He 
has  his  favorite  schemes,  v.hlch  is  ratnral 
but  his  willingness  to  use  ai^y  emrrprncy 
which  arises  as  a  means  of  fur-herini:  hi" 
pets,  makes  his  constituent.^  fe.  :  that  hr  i!< 
not  acting  fairly  with  thrir  No  doubt  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  is  a  Jii^e  thing  How- 
ever. It  will  cost  a  tremrnd'  lis  -^M-r.  it  is  i.ct 
essential  to  the  defense  pn  crnrr.  .';v.rl  i<-  not 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  'h'  r  .i.tv  in 
any  otlier  connection,  therefore  r..-  c.iin ruc- 
tion should  be  deferred  until  such  time  as  it 
Is  needed,  or  until  the  Nation  is  in  a  better 
position  to  afford  it. 


I  From  the  Atlantic  (lowai  Ni  w  T^-'eL'-nrh  of 
March  27.  1941 

PHESIPENT  S  THINKING 

President  Roosevelt  has  Icag  been  recog- 
nized as  B  man  of  dreams  tut  lacking  In 
organization  ability  and  a  knowledge  of  rran- 
agement.  Even  now  the  Nation  is  Uttered 
with  the  remains  of  doaen*  of  his  dreams 
which  weie  too  ethereal  in  quality  to  stand 
the  test  of  everyday  life  The  Passaraaqu  ddy 
tidal-powei  project  In  Maine  and  the  Florida 
ship  canal  are  two  notable  and  expensive 
examplf*  of  Presidential  drcBrrt  v.hlch  turned 
into  nightmares  for  the  taxpayers  and  were 
finally  abandoned  partially  ccn  pleted 

The  fat  Lawrence  waterway  promises  tu  de- 
velop into  another  of  these  white  elej  hante 
unless  Congress  las  the  stiff  p.*  ss  of  spine  to 
stop  the  tTesidc-tlal  p.ans  in  this  direction 
Typical  expressions  of  the  Prcai^'pr.*  s  ;r.rf!ess 
thinkii..g  concerning  such  nvaiteit-  art  ins 
comments  on  the  necessity  fci  this  wat:r»^ays 
project  He  says  he  desires  the  project  so 
that  it  may  furnish  power  for  dofensr  Indtis- 
trtes.  but  engineers  state  that  nc  power 
could  be  made  available  bef.re  1947  at  *he 
very  earliest.  They  pilnt  r-.n  'ur'hr-r  :hat 
Canada  Is  now  exporting  ^U';::u5  piwer  and 
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thr.t.  ihii  (cun»ry  h.s  iremend  m?  nu^r.tit^fs 
ol  power  aval!abl>-  a>.ii  a:  yre:^--.t  u;.u'^e:!  :n 
tht  Fort  P^ck.  the  Oiar.d  C'.ukt.  an'!  r.-h-r 
dams  ove."  Tl.e  r>.:untry  ThfV  al--<'  artiu  ih^ii 
If  powvi  Lpcomr.-,  an  imrneiiiHie  ntc»<>-uy, 
steam  pla:.:-.  cm  t>'  built  inucl:  mort-  easily 
and  sp«.ed,ly  than  any  suci;  jjri  jert  as  th:-  St. 
Lawrence  w.itcrw:-.y  '^o  this  the  Prc-iaei.t 
ripi:c«  tl.^)'  'he  bu-dmc  cl  svich  iliUiis 
wcu'.d  -equ.re  =k:i;ecl  labor,  wh.c'.i  I*  n^t 
available,  ^r.crlrg  the  rac  that  the  v.:v  r 
projcvi  would  al^^o  require  skiKfd  labt)r  in 
lar^e  ai'd  unavuilable  q'j"ii.tit.eh 

Another  arj^^^iim  lit  which  the  Pre.-icl"i.t  is 
fond  ijf  advancing  In  lavcr  of  this  his  lale^t 
pel  project  i«  that,  once  it  is  fin  sned,  ':i-a- 
gouix  vessels  cculd  be  built  In  Great  Lakrs 
shipyards  Wh;it  advantage  ther '  Vi-culd  te 
In  this  is  hard  to  see.  beciut  in  ti:r.e.s  ft 
pence  most  of  tho.'e  shipyards  already  in 
service  aloni?  the  coast  stand  Idle,  while  sur- 
piug  ships  ret  at  their  decks.  If  the  ships  of 
which  he  speaks  are  need?d  in  this  present 
war,  he  has  s-iarte'  too  late  on  this  project 
to  do  nauch  good.  In  this  argument  he  also 
cvtTlooks  the  fact  that  before  seagoing  vessels 
could  be  accommodated  in  Great  Lake?  ports 
these  porta  would  have  to  be  deepened  and 
their  facilities  rebuilt  This  wculci  cost 
millions     ^ 

Another^ncidental  which  the  President  has 
overlo<5ked,  but  which  engineers  are  wcrryin.j 
about,  la  the  matter  of  handling  the  ice  In 
the  river  In  the  spring  500  COO  tons  of  ice 
an  hour  swirl  down  the  great  stream  O':- 
viously  seme  provision  mu.-^t  be  made  fcr 
caring  for  this  load  (We  might  suggest  a 
housing  project  for  Eskimos.) 

Finally,  this  dream  will  cost  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 
and  the  Nation  Just  cannot  aflord  It  at  this 
time.  Of  course,  these  details  make  little 
difference  to  the  happy  dreamer  in  the  White 
House,  who  sees  only  the  fancied  need  for 
this  waterway  as  a  defense  measure  He  Is 
working  hard  for  this  project,  so  do  not  be 
surprised  to  heor  that  It  has  been  Inaugu- 
rated one  of  these  days. 

We  cite  the  above  as  a  classic  example  of  the 
way  In  which  the  Presidents  mind  operates. 
It  is  nothing  against  him  that  he  Is  not  as 
practical  as  he  should  be  in  matters  of  so 
great  moment,  but  it  is  something  to  be  held 
against  him  that  he  does  not  recognize  this 
weiknefis  in  his  make-up  and  compensate  for 
It  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  practical  n.ea, 
men  who  know  and  understand  the  cost?  and 
dUBcultles  Involved  In  making  the  Chief 
Kxecutive's  dreams  come  true. 

JFrom    the    Maqucketa     (lowal     Community 
Press  of  April   17.  1941 1 

Ot't   NATION   HAS   NO  USE  FOR   THE  ST    t-.AWRENCE 
POWEX    PROJECT 

Like  the  perennial  dandelion,  the  St  Law- 
re!ice  River  project  is  again  before  the  pub!  c. 
this  time  as  a  defense  measure  In  our  op.n- 
lon  this  power  project  Is  atout  as  essential 
to  the  national  defense  as  a  dam  across  the 
Maquoketa  River  in  Jones  County  to  produce 
electricity  on  a  national  scale.  The  real  lea- 
bou  that  this  matter  is  being  pushed  now  is 
that  "the  President  wants  It."  and  sees  In 
the  current  defense  crisis  an  oppcrtunuy  to 
force  his  favorite  project  dcwn  the  necks  of 
a  nation  which  has  already  rejected  the 
visionary  idea  It  Is  a  project  that  should  be 
given  thumbs  down  by  our  National  Con- 
gress— Monticello  Express 

(Prom  the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa)   Herald  of  April 

7.  19411 

«T     LAVnUCNCE — NEW    STTUB 

Seven  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  sub- 
-"taltted  the  St  Lawrence  River  seaway  and 
power  project  to  the  Senate  In  the  form  of 
a  treaty  that  required  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
approval  to  make  it  effective  The  Senate 
failed    to    approve    It.     Now    the    Presld^t 


rf';r-:---  :o  the  ^a:'e  sub;  c:  th;-  iiir.e  with 
HI,  i.en^err.fnt — -::•:€(■  -t  Ottawa— ^ich 
w  -;  i.'.t  ric,u;;e  a  *  .-.  -tliirJs  vote  vi  .ippncval 
l:u'  ni?re:y  a  v.-v  :ity  vote  to  provide  the 
nee  :;5ary    int'r.ey 

F.jr  tins  meth';G  ol  waippin?  the  devil 
arcund  the  fciun-.p  ti ^mc  ^vu-'.u-.c.ilion  might 
p  r:.,-.p-  be  found  if  the  St  Lav.-rence  project 
cud  n_  de-cribed  :.;•  .".:i  '.r.ipe'atively  needed 
ae'n.  ••.•  ir.eH.-'jre  But  h  v.  cnn  this  be  Siild 
'  1  'i  pro;pct  vv:-.:c:.  by  M.  Roosevelt's  own 
dMini'ir:;  c::i.r:oi  be  completed  until  1C45? 
Th  •  Fre~;der.t  jtfer-  tht-  -<planation  that  we 
..re  t.c.iv  api-.r -ipr.atin^  rr.cney  for  the  con- 
struction jf  war.-r.ip^.  wh-rh  also  will  not  be 
ccnipleicd  uniil  1945  Bui  this  comparison 
1-  les-.  an  ari'um-iit  Ic  ;  supporting  the  St. 
L.T=.Tpnc'j  project  than  t  i;  a  reason  for 
ri  ubtii.e  he  wisrlora  of  clogzlng  our  ship- 
ways  by  laying  dcwn  battleships  that  cannot 
be  ccnip.eted  for  5  yf  irs  when  our  slrpbuiid- 
Inr^  f'^ciiit;es  are  so  un^eri ly  needed  fcr  nier- 
chant  ships  and  destroyers  that  can  be 
turned  cut  quickly  to  n:.'  t  the  threat  of 
Hi'.ler's  all-cut  a'tack  on  s' a. 

The  plain  facts  ere  ( !'■  'hit  'he  St  Law- 
reiifo  project  cannot  possniv  be  of  the  slight- 
est use,  either  to  Canada  or  the  United  States 
in  a  crisis,  this  year  or  next  year  or  the  year 
after  that  or  the  year  aft  ■.■  that;  (2i  :n;»t  if 
Canada  and  the  United  States  need  more 
power  for  defense  work  th.  y  can  get  it  mtich 
more  quickly  either  at  Niagara  Fall.-,  cr  by 
building  steam-electric  plants,  i3i  thut  in- 
stead of  promoting  defense  the  3t  Lawrence 
project  promises  to  get  squarely  In  the  way 
of  It  by  diverting  an  army  of  men  colossal 
amcitmts  of  material,  and  whole  trains  of 
railway  cars  to  the  St  Lawrence  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  crying  need  for  planes  tanks. 
guns,  and  ships 

The  President  has  chosen  an  unfortunate 
method  of  reviving  a  favorite  project  Ca 
grounds  of  defense  efSciency  his  request  fcr 
appropriations  to  support  It  ought  to  be  re- 
jected— New  York  Times 


IFiom   the  Dubuque    (Iowa)    Te'egraph- 
Herald  of  Ap-U  9.   1S411 

NO    PRICE    BENEFITS 

Proponents  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
have  argued  that  Icwer-co-^t  transporTaMon 
br  this  propo=?d  route  will  mean  higher 
prices   for  shippers  of   grain 

Bur  the  Food  Research  IiiStitute  of  Stan- 
ford Unlv,:-r5ity.  after  a  stuuy  of  the  subject, 
sa/s: 

■■We  conclude,  therefore,  that  even  frcm 
the  standpoint  of  the  prcpc-nents  of  the  St, 
Lnwrence  seaway  a  good  ca?e  cannot  be  ntscle 
cut  for  benefit  to  American  wheat  grower-; 
and  the  opinion  prevails  In  Europe  that  ■.so 
long  as  the  Initiative  of  inipf'rting  rests  w.-h 
the  importer,  and  the  expoiiers  pre.-.-  ab^,  - 
dant  supplies  upon  Eurcpe  the  imp<,r:i;.g 
continent  will  receive  the  benefits  of  Im- 
provements in  transpcrtat'cn  resulting  in 
lot\-er  costs  from  distant  farm.?  in  exporting 
countries 

The  Etiropean  buyer,  in  other  wcrds.  w,ll 
f\x  the  price.  The  American  farmer  car.r.c: 
dictate  prices  when  he  Is  carrying  t'crnt:.- 
doUi  surpluses.  And  the  European  pii-e 
will  be  the  lowest  obtainable  the  adv3ntagt.«, 
threfore.  of  a  lower-cost  tr.>nspcrtat;cn  sys- 
tem will  go  to  the  buyer,  not  the  s.'-ller 

The  only  pcssible  advantage  to  the  seller 
will  be  the  opportunity  to  c3er  a  Icaer  pr  ce 
and  get  a  market.  But  whether  that  will  b-3 
offset  by  the  subsidy  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to 
carry  will  depend  on  hew  much  Uncle  Sam 
pays  for  the  seaway 


[From  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier  of  March 
28.  7941] 

UNWISKLT  TIMO 

Lat«  last  spring  a  comprehensive  report 
came  out  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which 
completely   showed    the   project   to    be   eco- 


ncmically    unsaund.      It    was   tsrued    by   the 
Niagara  Frrntljr  Planning  Board.  Buffalo 

This  survey  fe  cf  renewed  importance  now, 
the  St.  Lawrettce  project  having  been  pre- 
sented to  Coniress.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
U  has  been  sit  to  the  lawmakers  by  the 
President.  Th*  New  York  Times,  in  a  recent 
issue,  aketchea  the  project  and  legislation 
sought  for  it 

The  St.  Lawfence  River  seaway  and  power 
proposal  was  sfibmltted  to  the  S?n3te  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  7  yeprs  ago.  Then  It  was  In  the 
form  cf  a  treaty.  Treaties  require  a  two- 
thirds  majoritj-  to  be  approved.  This  one 
failed  to  get  i.  New  the  project  has  been 
sent  to  the  si-ate  again.  This  time  it  Is  In 
the  form  cf  oi^  agreement,  and  an  agreement 
only  requires  ^^  majcrlty  vcte  to  get  an  O.  K. 
and  the  necessary  money. 

If  the  St  Ijawrence  project  were  an  im- 
perative defence  measure,  its  staggering  cost 
wculd  have  a  better  chance  of  being  over- 
looked. But  It  Is  not  vital  to  this  Nation's 
F"*ctection  against  war  or  enemy. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  President's  admis- 
sion. It  can't  be  completed  fcr  4  years.  So 
how  can  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  United 
States  or  Canada  until  1945?  If  the  two  na- 
tion? must  hate  mere  power  for  defense,  they 
can  get  It  at  Niagara  Falls  or  by  building 
steam-electric  plants.  It  seems  to  us  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  gone  crazy  on 
power  plants,  as  it  Is.  We  certainly  can't 
need  many  more,  for  defense  or  anything  else. 

Even  for  no»mal  tim.es,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed waterway  Is  tremendous.  In  times  like 
these,  when  we  are  spending  money  so  lav- 
ishly for  needed  defense  projects.  It  wculd  be 
nothing  short  nf  tragic  to  enter  on  any  such 
unnecessary  project  as  this.  Our  country 
needs  all  Its  money,  men,  and  materials  for 
defense  programs.  Proponents  claim  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  would  do  Juot  the  opposite. 
It  would  get  ID  the  way  of  defense  because  it 
would  divert  men,  colossal  amounts  of  ma- 
terials and  transportation  facilities  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Just  when  there  Is  a  crying  need  for 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ships;  together  with 
men  to  make  them,  and  railroad  facilities  to 
transport  thetn 

The  St  Lawrence  seaway  proposition  is  un- 
economical, epctravagant,  and  untenable  at 
this  time,  the  President  chose  unwisely 
when  he  selected  the  present  to  revive  a  fa- 
vorite project.  The  Senate  should  reject  his 
request  on  the  grounds  of  eflBciency  in  de- 
fense. If  for  no  other. 


(From  the  StCrm  Lake  (Iowa)  Pilot  Tribune 
of  April  17.  1941) 

WfNDEH  IF  rr"S  NEEDED 

About  every  so  often  the  proposed  St. 
LawTence  RiVer  canal  and  the  even  more 
famous  proposed  Florida  canal  break  Into  the 
news. 

The  Plorldft  project  Isn't  quite  so  moth 
eaten  as  the  St.  Lawrence  River  proposal. 
We've  been  hearing  about  the  St.  Lawrence 
canal  years  aad  even  recall  once  12  or  15  years 
ago  when  th*  late  Governor  "Bill"  Harding 
made  a  speech  In  Storm  Lake  In  favor  of  Its 
Immediate  ccnstruction.  Of  course.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hardlnf  was  being  paid  to  boost  for 
the  canal  but  at  that,  he  advanced  some 
pretty  good  alguments. 

Nothing  came  of  It  at  that  time  and  the 
project  went  Into  a  coma  for  years.  Then 
along  rolls  the  war.  The  St  Lawrence  Canal 
comes  to  life  again.  This  time  It  is  being 
promoted  In  the  name  of  national  defense 

Observers  of  conditions  say.  however,  that 
it  IS  a  5-year  Job  to  get  the  St  Lawrence  proj- 
ect to  working.  Even  the  worst  pessimists 
believe  the  wtr  will  be  over  before  then 

It  l5  estimated  that  It  will  cost  a  billion 
dollars  to  complete  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  Certainly,  we  can  use  a 
billion  dollart  to  better  advantage  than  In 
the  construction  of  something  that  sewns  to 
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[Prom  the  Coimcll  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  cf 
M.irch  24.  1941] 

ST     LAWRENCE  SHIP  CANAL 

The  St.  Lawrence  ship  canal  will  soon  be 
before  Congress  again  as  a  result  of  the  agiee- 
ment  signed  between  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  Governments  to  cooperate  In  the 
construction.  It  Is  to  be  pushed  as  a  defense 
measure. 

An  engineering  report  on  the  cost  estimates 
the  over-all  total  as  $266,170,000.  of  which 
$38,578,000  would  be  for  works  solely  for  navi- 
gation. 896.804.000  for  works  primarily  for 
power,  and  $130,788  000  for  works  common  to 
navigation  and  power. 

Immediate  objectives  are  an  outlet  for 
shipbuilding  facUi'wies  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
an  increase  In  the  power  derived  from  the 
St    Lawrence. 

The  President  Insists  that  additional  power 
Will  be  needed  as  the  defense  program  ex- 
pands. He  recently  declared  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  handicaps  to  rapid  expansion  of 
airplane  production  was  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing the  large  supplies  of  high-load  factory 
power  required  for  aluminum  production. 

Dej.plte  the  present  expansion  of  electric 
facilities,  he  said  that  by  the  time  the  new 
St  Lawrence  po*tr  becomes  available  other 
sources  cf  cheap  power  will  have  been  largely 
allocated. 

On  the  deep  waterway  pha.se  ol  the  project 
Mr  Roosevelt  said  a  great  expansion  of  ship- 
yards would  be  necessary  for  defense;  that  If 
the  war  were  protracted,  the  number  of  ship- 
yards required  would  be  several  times  tho'e 
now  available:  and  that  many  of  these  can  bo 
had  most  reedily  and  economically  .n  the 
Great  Lakes  area 

It  is  difficult  to  see  nov.'  the  propost-d  devel- 
opment can  have  any  great  effect  en  the  de- 
fense program  It  cannot  possibly  be  com- 
pleted for  5  years  It  looks  like  Just  another 
of  the  President's  fchcmes  to  get  Cong- ess  to 
approve  a  pet  project  rejected  In  the  past 

The  St  Lawrence  Canal  would  be  of  little 
or  no  benefit  to  the  Middle  West  Our  grain 
export  markets  are  lost,  perhaps  forever  The 
canal  might  even  hurt  the  farmers  fJot  so 
long  ago  a  number  of  small  occan-golnt'  boats 
from  South  America  came  through  the  cir- 
cuitous St  Lawrence  route  and  unloaded 
their  cnrgnes  of  grain  in  the  Midwest.  This 
raised  havoc  with  grain  markets  in  the  area. 

A  completed  St.  Lawrence  Canal  wculd  en- 
able South  American  coimtries  to  dump  vast 
quantities  of  corn  and  wheat  and  other  prod- 
ucts on  the  very  doorsteps  of  midwestern 
fprmeiB 

If  western  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
awake,  they  will  vcte  agninst  any  app' oprla- 
tlon  lor  this  project  at  this  time 


have    little    b<,*rlr,c    upon    our   future    pros-    i 
perity. 

■While  bolsters  are  putting  out  arguments 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  save  3  eents  per 
bushel  In  carrying  charges  on  grain,  that's 
quite  problematical  It  reminds  us  of  argu- 
ments for  the  Missouri  River  dredging  proj- 
ect that  we've  been  dreaming  about  for  so 
many  years.  If  northwest  Iowa  farmers  have 
benefited  frcm  the  millions  that  have  been 
spent  to  make  the  old  Mlzzoo  navigable,  we  d 
like  a  specliic  statement  su,  to  how.  when,  or 
where. 

Locks  more  as  th(  ugh  the  tjixpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  being  asked  to  subsidize 
a  hydroelectric  power  development  along  the 
St  Lawrence  that  is  of  no  special  benefit 
to  the  Midwest  and  in  reality  will  give  Canada 
an  opportunity  to  compete  with  our  industry 
and  labor  later  We're  fornenst  it.  whether 
It  is  disguised  as  a  defense  move  or  out  m 
the  open. 


[Prom  the  Sheldon  (Icwai  M.^;,  of  Jure  11 
1941 1 
With  the  prophecy  and  warning  th.it  at 
least  3  or  4  years  of  unlimited  emergency 
and  European  war  may  well  be  in  prospect, 
still  President  Roosevelt  urges  spending  $285- 
COC.OOO  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  Just  why  he  urges  this  vast 
expenditure,  which  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
defense  measure.  Is  difficult  to  explain. 
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HON   AL3EN  W.  BARKLEY 
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IN  THE  PFN'-.TE  OF    THE   l-'NITEI?   tTAlEi 


Munday.  August  25.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   TOM  CON- 
S'A '^lY  OP  TEXAS 


Mr,  BARKLEY,  Ml,  Pi't-bident,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally].  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  Saturday  last 
delivered  over  thf  radio  an  addies.';  which 
cogently  and  ably  sets  lorth  the  impera- 
tive need  of  national  defen.^e  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  addre.'^.'-  may 
be  printed  in  the  Recchd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  Government  of  the  United  Stales  is 
making  heroic  efforts  to  provide  lor  the  na- 
tional defense  Flanked  by  two  oceans.  I 
have  always  felt  that  we  should  build  a  navy 
superior  to  any  afloat.  If  we  dominate  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  no  enemy,  either  from 
Europe  or  Asia,  could  ever  land  on  American 
soil.  We  are  now  building  a  navy  which  will 
excel  any  in  existence  It  will  include  air- 
craft and  auxiliary  arms 

Armies  still  require  infantry,  artillery,  and 
auxihnry  services.  The  United  States  has 
adopted  a  program  under  which  an  army  of 
1.400.000  m.en,  consisting  of  the  Regular  Army. 
the  National  Guard,  and  selectees  the  11  be 
trained  and  equipped  in  the  most  ni<  dern 
manner  The  gallant  young  manhood  ol  the 
Nation  has  responded  with  patriotic  ardor 
and  training  annps  are  now  functioning  In 
many  States 

An  army  requires  food,  clothing,  housing, 
modern  equipment,  arms,  munitions,  and  a 
great  variety  of  supplies.  The  integration  of 
Industrial  plants  lor  the  production  of  de- 
fense articles  has  been  organized. 

The  most  vital  instrument  of  warfare  is 
the  airplane.  For  our  own  armed  forces  and 
for  lease-lend  purposes  the  production  of  air- 
planes has  been  vastly  increased. 

During  the  World  War  the  modern  tank 
first  appeared  on  the  battlefield,  though  it  did 
not  prove  a  dominant  facte  r  In  that  war. 
The  tank  has  become  of  high  Importance. 
We  art  now  building  small  and  mtdium 
tanks  in  substantial  volume 

For  military  reasons  exact  statistic^  as  to 
airplanes.  tarJcs.  artillery,  and  other  equip- 
ment should  not  be  divulged,  but  the  coun- 
try is  entitled  to  know  that  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  are  vigorously  prosecuting 
the  Increased  production  cf  these  essential 
weapons. 


The  nt  w  Garnrd  rif^e  i«  bei'-.p  manufac- 
tured ;n  n  creas'  d  Tlume  Tl'jf  Army  ha^  en 
hand  3  000  000  of  Sprinptieid  rfles  The  Ord- 
nance D<parmti  t  ha^  e.stnblished  plants 
for  the  m:  r.uliiCiure  ol  p<.  w:;pr  and  ex- 
plosives, shell  loadir.R  and  other  ordnance 
plants. 

Why  is  the  Uniteii  S'.Ptes  mak:.e  hercu- 
lean efforts  tc  arm  the  Nation?  Wo  art  net 
a  warlike  Nation  H.--;i^ry  !•-.  vis  tr:nt  we  do 
not  covet  nor  plHi.  the  ct^nque.-^t  cf  t  ur  iieirh- 
bors'  soil.  Free  Cu*-a  if-  a  dmial  cf  ;mpt  rinl- 
Istic  ambitions  Tht  mdtpendei.ce  cf  the 
Philippines  is  cur  wiini's*  -iiet  vc  di  net 
harbor  schemes  rf  err.pire  W!  y  i.^ii.,,  dc  we 
arm? 

We  arm  to  defi  i.d  cur  hljertu.-  f^B^'l:.^t  the 
poisonous  Nazi  }  !..!o-cphy  the  :u-,h;..ss  Sh?i 
tyranny,  the  frenzie^j  Naz:  fiinb::.c^::  to  con- 
quer by  arms,  at  the  sword  >■  print  by  the 
shock  and  concu,ssirn  of  the  brmfc  and  by 
the  deadly  thrust  cf  the  lurk:re  and  ccveit 
submarine  peaceful  and  l!"iprr,.«;',f  nftt'cns. 
Nazi  ambition  Is  net  ccnPnc  d  w;th.n  geo- 
graphic boundarie<=  It  pause?  at  no  fron- 
tier It  acknowledges  no  limit  i-thcr  upcn 
land,  or  upon  the  se.i.  cr  in  the  a.r  t(  the 
sweep  of  its  arms  I  n-:<-  -h-  Count  cf  Monte 
Cristo,  it  exclaims.  "Tie  wrrld  is  mine   ' 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  withering 
march  of  Nazi  legions — Austrl.i,  at  a  single 
sword  thrtist,  collapsed  Czichoslcve.kia,  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  mailed  Jlt^t.  wai-  subju- 
gated, Poland,  resisting,  was  manacled  nnd, 
upon  war's  operating  table,  dissected  In  a 
fashion  more  cruel  than  her  three  dismem- 
berments mere  than  a  century  age  Ncrv.ay, 
Denmark.  Holland,  Bi  Igiuin,  engi.fed  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  innocent  cf  atZizref.ticn, 
were  brutally  bludgeoned  intc  servitude  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania  seduced  by  flat'ery  and 
assailed  by  threats,  succumbc-d  Jugcllavia 
and  Greece  were  harrud  m..ch;:ie-gunned, 
and  bombed   into  subni.ssirn 

Turning  upon  his  suppo.'-to  ully  H;iUr  sud- 
denly and  without  apparent  prc\ocatun, 
thrust  his  armies  intc  Ru!-s;a  Hcw(  ver  much 
we  may  disapee  ■wiih  Ru.'«s;a  t  theories  and 
economic  concept.'-,  the  Russian  p..  pie  hcve 
an  undeniable  right  tc  liv.  up  n  their  rv.n 
soil,  in  their  own  homes  ».;hGut  bemp 
butchered  by  a  cruel  conquencr  Tl.r  Ru  - 
Elans  have  gallantly  resL^^-d  tl:e  mvni-ion  cf 
their  homeland.  Notwith.'-thi.olng  ;ois.se.s  thev 
continue    to   fight   vaiiai.t'.y 

Events  speak  a  languagi-  m^ire  c'.early  than 
do  words.  Transactions  carry  a  meanini? 
which  do  not  dissemble  Dieds  are  mere 
revealing  than  cryptic  or  ambipuou.'  phri;i,es 
What  has  happened  In  Euioiie  battles  con- 
quests, the  bombing  of  womer.  and  cb.iidrvn 
more  clearly  reveal  the  schemes  cf  Ntzi  Ger- 
many than  any  dijilcmatic  r.ote  or  .'■p'tches 
of  the  Fuehrer 

What  we  have  already  w;ine?..s(ci  :••  proof 
that  If  RusEia  collapses,  the  eapn'-F  rf  death 
and  destruction  will  be  turnea  i:j>cn  Great 
Britain  in  a  desperate  desien  to  cf  nq.ier  and 
enslave  that  historic  land  It  1"=  rn  rf  that 
Spain  and  PortUi^al  mav  fR'l  bffore  the  Nnjl 
jnarch.  The  action  of  t!:e  Vxhy  Cni-'ern- 
ment  of  France  and  its  servitudt  tc  H.tler 
may  render  it  easy  for  him  to  n"'.a?tei  n^r^h- 
ern  Africa,  and  to  acquire  the  FY^nch  F:cct 
France  arouses  a  deep  sense  of  p:ty  Mai- 
shai  Petaln  and  Admiral  Dj-.rUn  have  taickcn 
with  a  great  a!:d  ph  ricus  past  In  1918 
American  soldic:h  sr..>d  their  blocKi  :n  the 
defense  of  French  iiberty  N>  w  t;.<  Virlv 
Government  embraces  the  f  mur  enrm;.  and 
her  recent  conqueror  and.  dfsirt'.r.c  'ht  h;'- 
torlc  fight  of  a  century  ana  a  half  cf  demcc- 
rary.  plunges  Into  dark  and  hcpcles;  t(  laL- 
tarianism  under  foreign  tyranny.  An.er- 
Icans.  revering  the  memory  of  Lafaye'te  weep 
for  France  amid  her  trr.gfdles  end  humi.ia- 
tion. 
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TV.c  Un!!"<1  State-  has  p'edged  to  def«>r.d 
the  Wes-tern  Hi>;ni-ph(re  ac;ain*t  foreign  hg- 
grt■s^•.on  We  h.t.e  reaffirmed  the  pronounce-* 
mcnt  of  PrfMd  I.'  M  k:  ~c  We  have  de- 
da-rd  that  i-o  trji. -American  nation  shall 
set  up  ni.y  put  .f  rs  svsttm  in  the  Western 
Hfn-i;>r>iprr  A  r<  ,-u;y  ^p^.rad'.c  incidents  in 
Latin  Am- rir.»  rrvtsl  Nazi  inQUraiion  and 
pi  .tt.ix  t<"  -aturate  Lntin  America  with  Nazi 
philoM  phy 

It  requires  no  penelratinst  vision  to  lorc- 
iMN'  thai  If  Nazi  armies  master  the  C<)ntl- 
nrn's  of  Eurrp*-  and  Afrlcn,  their  ambiiio-.-.s 
may  vi  sn  leap  nciO!,s  thr  solis  to  the  Western 
Hernispberr  Modern  aircraft  and  modern 
warfare  can  ssp.m  the  Atlantic  In  fiir  less 
timo  thai  11  took  Colvmbus  to  reach  the 
shores  r.f  the  Nev.  World  We  arm  to  resist 
the  tide  of  conqu -st  We  arm  to  chdUeuge 
tlie»Ucflance  of  intfrnatioiinl  law.  and  the 
ds-nial  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  We  arm 
to  resist  the  enthrcnemcnt  of  the  swuid  as 
the  ruler  of  the  world 

"Hie  Cor.grf^>o.  under  its  con.^tilutional 
pcwers  and  with  the  !-anctlon  of  the  people 
of  the  United  S-ates.  has  adopted  a  p  )iicy  of 
aid  to  Great  Biit^ln  and  the  democracies  re- 
sisting aggre^sKn  Within  Itself  this  was 
a  national-defense  measure.  It  was  Icr  d.- 
fiMise  that  wi-  acquired  AtlatUic  naval  and  air 
bases,  stretching  fr^m  Newfoundland  to  Trir.- 
Idr.d  In  the  national  defense  and  at  the 
Inviiatiun  of  l!?'  Government,  our  arm.,  d 
forces  have  ccciipsed  Iceland  For  the  i.i- 
tlonal  defense,  11  Vichy  undertakes  to  permit 
German  control  of  Martinique  or  any  terri- 
tory In  the  Westt'rn  Hemispheie.  we  shall  seize 
that  Island  or  any  such  territory,  and  h  jld 
It  by  armed  force  Aid  to  th?  dtmocracie?. 
malnt^-r.ance  cf  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  ar.d 
our  own  safety  and  defense  require  that  the 
Natlnn  continue  the  gigantic  prcgram  of  na- 
tional defense  until  we  shall  be  so  well  armed 
and  so  strongly  fortified  that  no  foreign  ag- 
gris^or  shali  ever  undertake  an  attack  u[X)ii 
anv    p<jlnt    in    the    Western    Hemisphere 

America  h.is  already,  with  a  genero.sity  un- 
paralleled, given  cf  her  resources  tcwaid  the 
achievement  <  f  these  objectiveb  Stupendous 
sums  have  been  expended  Congress  Is  about 
to  enact  a  tax  bill  which  will  require  new 
sacrifices  and  heavier  burden.* 

Tnese  heroic  measures  are  all  dedicated  to 
insure  the  safety  and  the  lives  and  the  liberty 
cf  our  pec^ple  More  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  the  Colonies,  moved  by  a  conceptioti 
of  Independence  and  free  government,  dared 
to  fling  defiance  at  the  foot  of  a  throne 
Ragged  continental  armies  suffered  and 
starved  and  struggled  through  7  years>  of 
blood  and  ai.guish  under  Gen  George  Wash- 
ington By  their  fortitude,  their  courage,  and 
unflagging  lalth  Inlependence  was  won  On 
the  battlefield  the  royal  stardard  wa.-  pulled 
down  and  m  its  place  were  lifted  the  banners 
of  a  free  people  We  have  grown  and  pr  ;:^- 
pered  and  expanded  under  constitutional  in- 
stitutions and  under  the  processes  cf  demo- 
cratic government  We  do  not  propose  to 
surrender  one  i:em  in  all  the  shining  catalcg 
of  American  achiev-meni.  We  refuse  to  era.-e 
a  single  line  from  the  Constitution,  ordaining 
free  gcvc»rnment  We  refuse  to  bcw  our  necks 
to  any  for.  ;gn  y^.  ke  We  shall  yield  not  an 
inch  of  territory  nor  yet  an  atom  of  cur 
freedom  to  any  conqueror,  or  totalitarian  dic- 
tator, whetl.et  he  comes  from  Europe  or  from 
the  far  reaches  ^f  A^ia  We  shall  continue  to 
arm  We  shall  c.-nt'nue  tc  build  an  impieg- 
nable  defense  We  shall  lift  higher  the  ram- 
parts of  our  freedom  We  shall  strengthen 
and  fortify  the  citad.^l  of  our  liberty  This 
is  our  America  It  w.»s  our  fathers'  America. 
By  all  tne  sacred  pledges  that  flow  in  our 
blocd  It  shall  be  the  America  of  our  sens  and 
tlieir  sons. 


The  Freedom  of  the  Seas 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or   TEX.*.- 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Moridcy.  A'iioust  25    l'.*4l 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH  F    GUFFEY    OF 

PENNSYLVr.NTA 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  he.ve  print  fd  in  th3 
Recokd  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the 
aistmauished  junior  Senator  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  GuFFEYl  on  Aucust  22. 
194L  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  the 
so  a.'-. 

There  being  no  oDjecion,  the  addriss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows:  i 

Frc-edom  of  the  seas  is  not  a  new  idea  for 
America  The  navigation  acts  under  King 
George  III  tirst  re.nrieted  (  ur  ccmmeic?.  and 
every  schoolboy  knows  thfy  were  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution.  "Freedcm  of  the 
se^'s  '  was  the  battle  cry  ol  the  War  of  1812. 
It  was  a  factor  In  the  War  tietween  the  States, 
when  the  Alabama  claims  iijcident  arose  be- 
tween the  United  States  ..nd  Great  Britain. 
It  was  involved  in  the  Ba'ile  of  Manila  Bay, 
when  the  British  Fleet  ato'od  by  ro  prevent 
German  warships  from  Ir '.erver.tr.g  asainst 
Admiral  Dewey  In  the  ;ast  World  War  It 
was  a  vital  part  of  the  ci^'.nocratic  system 
we  fought   to  preserve 

A  great  President,  wiio  nas  r^ai.died  the 
forenin  affairs  of  cur  Nation  bnlUar.-ly 
throughout  the  years,  that  saw  the  rise  cf 
Hitler  111  Europe,  and  the  ijrcwrh  of  Japanese 
militarism  in  the  Orient,  new  warns  rs  that 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  again  threatened  H-? 
speak?  from  his  own  experience  as  the  head 
o'  our  Nation,  witii  full  kiiowledce  of  the 
facts  and  their  background  I  cannot  thiiik 
of  anv  man  in  the  world  :.:;  well  qualified,  by 
ability,  experience  and  true-  regard  for  the 
Interests  of  America,  to  aovise  us  on  such 
matters 

Yet  there  are  many  wl-o  will  not  listen. 
No  hostile  fleets  have  opened  Mre  on  our 
shores— yet  No  flights  cf  enemy  bombers 
have  spread  dea^h  and  desolation  across 
America — yet  We  do  not  yet  see  war;  we 
do  i^.ot  yet  hear  it  The  Atlantir  lies  across 
the  path  of  the  conqueror,  and  all  too  many 
feel  it  IS  our  mont.  protecting  tl'.e  castle  of 
our  supposed   ■'splendid  isrlaticii  " 

Can  this  be  true''  Can  we  depend  upon 
the  Atlantic  on  the  on?  side,  the  Pacific  on 
the  ether,  to  protect  us  ircra  the  wave  of 
barbarism  that  has  swept  acrc^«  Europe, 
washed  against  the  shoies  cf  the  British  Isles 
and  relied  alarmingly  cnward  toward  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world? 

The  isolat:oni-t5  tell  us  it  is  true  Ti'^v 
ask  why  should  we  "medcle"  in  the  aSTa.r-^ 
of  nations  far  away,  why  should  we  concern 
ourselves  over  the  fate  cf  Britain,  why.  In 
eCect.  sh"uld  we  net  Just  stay  at  h  me  mind- 
ing our  own  business'^  It  sounds  plausible. 
Many  are  deceived  by  it.  Including  not  a  few 
of  the  L«olatietiists  themselves  Many  be- 
lieve because  they  want  to  believe      It  is  In- 


conceivable tc  them  that  the  world  we  have 
known  can  etid.  and  because  It  is  inconceiv- 
able, tecausfl  In  so  many  ways  It  is  utterly 
fanustic.  tliiy  simply  reject  it  I  say  fan- 
tastic, for  wlio  would  have  dreamed  that  so 
much  cf  tht  face  of  the  world  would  l:e 
changed  lu  t|ie  montlis  since  September  1939 
when  Hitler  ilnvaded  Poland •> 

We  all  loug  for  Isolation  from  the  brutal 
ruthlessness.  the  savage  barbarity,  cf  the 
conflict  abrood  But  there  is  no  isolation 
There  cann<*  be.  In  a  world  of  long-range 
bombers,  a  vforld  of  conquest  by  propaganda 
and  "flfth  Columns."  a  world  of  eccncmlc 
warfare  We»e  the  Axis  to  win  we  would  not 
be  Isolated,  we  would  be  surrounded  We 
would  be  bleckaded  We  would  be  impris- 
oned on  the  North  American  Continent  We 
would  be  stirred  cut  economically,  the  life- 
blood  of  our  trade  shut  off,  the  vital  mate- 
rials for  cur  Industrial  machine  bottlenecked 
by  foreign  dictators 

The  isolatScntsts  tell  our  people,  and  tell 
each  other  hopefully,  that  America  is  eco- 
nomically s«lf-sufBclent.  that  we  can  build 
a  fence  of  guns  and  warships  around  our 
continent  atid  live  In  peace  and  prosperity 
Inside  It.  "this  is  a  tragic  delusion,  for  we 
would  soon  find  ourselves  In  a  vast  Nation- 
wide concentration  camp 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  this  Is  so.  Those 
of  you  who  live  In  the  great  seaport  cities  of 
America —Boston  and  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  New  Orleans  and  Gal- 
veston, San  Francisco  and  Seattle — and  In 
the  other  lerge  and  small  seaports  which 
dot  our  shores,  have  watched  the  ships  load- 
ing and  unloading.  Others,  In  midland 
cities,  on  tshe  farms  of  the  great  Middle 
West,  have  not  seen  the  cargoes  pouring 
Into  America  from  the  seven  seas  But 
every  American,  young  or  old,  has  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  that  commerce 

We  cannort  doubt  that,  IX  Hitler  and  the 
Japanese  mtlltartsts  were  to  control  the  seas, 
they  would  waste  no  time  In  shutting  off  not 
only  our  exports  taut  also  our  Im.ports  of 
vital  raw  materials.  They  would  unques- 
tionably launch  an  economic  war  against  us, 
for  their  own  dictatorships  would  never  be 
safe  so  long  as  one  citadel  of  democracy  stUl 
remained  standing  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Let  us  set  Just  what  would  happen  to  us 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  they  would 
not  turn  their  military  machine  against  us — 
In  other  words,  that  they  would  leave  us 
to  our  so-called  Isolation 

We  need  manganese  and  cannot  produce 
enough  of  It  at  home  to  run  our  steel  mills 
Most  of  It  comes  from  Russia.  India.  Africa, 
and  the  Philippines.  If  the  Axis  controlled 
the  seas,  how  would  we  get  manganese? 

We  have  B  chromium  shortage  also.  Ore 
reserves  of  manganese  and  chrcmium  are 
being  developed  here.  In  Brazil,  and  In  Cuba, 
but  only  in  limited  quantities  We  have 
enough  chromium  to  carry  us  for  only  a  brief 
period  after  our  present  stocks  are  gone,  and 
they  may  b«  gone  in  6  months  at  our  present 
and  prospoctive  production  rate  If  the 
British  Fleet  were  to  fall  and  Japan  were 
to  control  the  great  eastern  gateway  of 
Singapore  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  oizr  steel 
mills  would  have  to  shut  down 

Manganese  is  a  real  vital  defense  material. 
The  Office  of  Production  Management  pro- 
duction schedule  calls  for  a  consumption  of 
1,300,000  teas  this  year  and  1,500.000  tons  In 
1942  This  year  we  will  produce  only  40,000 
tons  of  manganese  In  the  United  States,  and 
without  greatly  Increased  Government  as- 
sistance we  win  be  able  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  150.000  tons  next  year,  with  lit- 
tle If  any  Increase  the  following  year.  1  am 
In  favor  of  encouraging  manganese  produc- 
tion at  hottie.  and   will    work  arul  vote   to 
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achieve  'Lat  rh-rct  ve  T\;nc^-cr.  antimony 
and  tunu  ■  il  are  vr.al  detente  materials  and 
a  great  quantity  comes  to  us  over  the  B'arma 
Ro"d  indicating  the  practical  necessity  lor 
In^med'ate  aid  to  Ch'na 

When  we  sjieak  ct  Sin  cape  re  we  think  of  it 
as  the  protector  of  he  sea  lanes  for  our  sup- 
plies cf  tin  and  rxib  ler.  ns  well  as  quinine  and 
ether  drucs  Wr  ;nov'.  how  imp<irtant  tin 
and  rubber  »>te  li  they  \<ere  cut  oft.  we 
uovild  have  only  i.  siv.all  supply  on  hand 
We  are  preparing  tc  manulacture  rubber  sub- 
stitutes, but  present  plans  provide  tor  cnly 
8t».000  ton«  a  3rfR  -.  and  we  normally  use 
OCO.OOO  tons  of  ruMer  Were  we  cut  i  If  from 
the  Dutch  Fast  Inc  les  and  th*"  Malav  States, 
a?  Japan  Is  now  threatening  by  its  meres  in 
I'ldc-Chlna  and  Thailand  we  would  be 
forced  to  depend  ipon  substitutes  an»i  re- 
claimed rubl>er  for  inner  tubes  and  side 
walls  cf  tires,  crude  rubber  Is  essential.  This 
would  mean  drastic  curtailment  of  every  In- 
dustry, defense  cr  ctherwiso  which  uses  rub- 
ber— not  least  amf  ng  them  the  automobile 
industry  Japan  would  simply  have  us 
throttled. 

Tin  Is  another  vital  metal  that  would  be 
shut  off.  Stock  plli^  are  being  built  up.  sub- 
stitutes are  encouraged,  conservation  meas- 
ures have  been  tak-'n.  but  we  would  still  be 
In  a  desperate  sittntlon  If  cur  sea  lanes  to 
the  Eist  could  not  be  kept  open.  Some 
think  we  could  pahage  tin  cans,  but  out  of 
80,000  or  90,000  ton;  of  tin  needed  each  year 
less,than  1,000  tons  can  be  salvaged  from  tin 
can  scrap.  During  the  last  war.  in  spite  cf 
maximum  effcrts.  cnly  400  tens  of  tin  from 
cans  and  containers  were  salvaged  in  1918. 
We  have  contrncted  for  about  20.000  tons  of 
tin  a  year  from  BcUvia,  and  are  building  a 
smelter  for  it  In  Texas,  but  thiD  accounts 
for  less  than  one -fourth  of  our  normal 
needs,  to  say  nothing  of  defense  requlie- 
mcnts,  and  even  tc  transport  this  we  must 
keep  our  sea  lanes  open 

There  are  other  materials  for  whicn  no 
adequate  substltu'es  have  been  found. 
Graphite  Ijs  one  cf  them  It  is  used  In 
crucibles,  and  crucibles  are  the  backbone  of 
defense  production  It  comes  from  Mada- 
gascar aid  Ceylon,  althcugh  we  have  a  sup- 
ply of  an  Inferior  ijrade  being  developed  in 
Alabama.  The  stock  pile  of  this  material  is 
virtually  nonexlstert,  and  even  now  cur  in- 
dustrial machines  lue  consuming  It  as  fast 
as  the  boats  arrive 

Mica  Is  another  Important  material  We 
get  a  fairly  good  grade  from  South  America, 
and  we  have  a  great  deal  In  cur  own  country 
that  Is  satisfactory  for  electrical  work,  but 
we  have  to  go  to  India  for  the  mica  In  the 
spark  plugs  that  keep  our  own  air  force 
flying  and  for  the  vast  bulk  of  all  strategic 
uses.  Our  supplies  on  hand  are  cnly  ent  ugh 
for  less  than  a  year's  reserve  The  Malay 
States  furnish  us  kapok,  used  In  Navy  life 
preservers,  and  extracts  of  essential  barks 
used  In  the  tanning  cf  leather.  Palm  oil.  an 
essential  clement  Ir  the  steel  Industry's  tin- 
ning process,  come?  from  the  East  Indies. 
Burlap  and  Jute,  necessary  for  sacking  and 
electrical  cables,  come  from  India 

All  of  the.se  mateilals.  and  many  more,  are 
tran?ported  from  th?  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the 
British  and  American  Fleets,  to  make  our 
industrial  life  possible— to  say  nothing  of 
cur  defense  product  on.  They  depend  en  free 
access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  that  depends 
on  Singapore. 

If  the  British  were  to  be  conquered,  and 
the  protection  cf  their  Navy  removed — if 
Singapore  and  the  other  great  British  bases 
were  to  fall — if  the  Empire  were  to  be  dividid 
and  conquered— if  the  Axis  navies  were  to 
control  the  seas — how  could  America  get 
these  m.aterlals? 

We  have  a  magnificent  Navy,  and  will  have 
an  even  stronger  one  In  the  near  future,  but 
It  wcu'd  be  utter  foil;'  to  plan,  cold-bloodedly, 
to  match  It  against  the  combined  navies  cf 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan      It  would  be  In- 


san.ty  to  exjx^ct  it  to  patri  1  ai.d  t:u..ia  ihc 
tens  cf  thousands  of  miles  of  s*a  laues  wliich 
must  he  kept  open  Yet  that  Is  what  the 
Isolationists  apparently  expect  us  to  do. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  negotiated  pence 
with  Hitler  would  solve  all  oui  problem-  We 
should  r-  member  that  Rus.sia  negotiated  a 
ptaC'  w:-  H:t.er  b^foic  he  Invaded  Poland 
Your  daily  newspaper  wui  ttU  you  what  hap- 
pened to  that  pe«ce  if  ycu  do  not  feel  suf- 
ficiently warned  already  by  the  fate  cf  Ecl- 
gmm.  France,  the  Notherlutids.  Greece,  and 
the  other  countries  which  now  lie  prostrate 
under  the  swastika 

The  very  materials  which  n.ke  possible 
cur  great  production  of  cct.sunuis'  goods, 
giving  us  our  high  standard  of  living,  are 
aL'O  essential  to  armaments  U  Hitler  con- 
trols the  seas,  you  may  be  sure  he  will  take 
care  that  we  do  not  get  them.  Without  them, 
we  would  lack  .he  means  of  defending  even 
our  isolation.  ■  to  say  nothing  of  our  world 
trade  and  sources  of  supply 

The  impossible  dream  cf  Isolation  breaks 
down  in  the  face  of  such  realities  as  our  need 
for  tin  and  rubber,  tungsten,  manganese, 
antimony,  graphite,  mica.  ;.i.d  tiie  other  im- 
ported articles  without  which  our  mills  and 
factories  cannot  operate. 

Both  our  defense  effort  and  our  ncrmal 
eccnomlc  life  depend  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  battle  cf  the  Atlantic  and  the  battle  of 
♦he  Paciflc.  Our  future  Is  at  stake,  as  well 
as  Britain's.  Our  bread  and  butter  is  Just 
as  much  Involved  as  our  ideal  of  democracy 
Is  involved.  Once  the  Axis  controls  the  seas, 
we  become  at  once  a  have-not  nation,  rich 
In  resources  but  lacking  the  essentials  to 
make  these  resources  useful. 

AU  this  means  but  one  thing:  We  could 
be  conquered  economically,  reduced  to  a  sec- 
ond-rate power,  our  Industry  disorganized, 
cur  standard  of  living  lowered,  our  mills  and 
factories  shut  down  or  forced  to  work  on 
Inferior  and  even  unusable  substitutes,  all 
without  firing  a  shot,  all  by  the  simple  but 
rigid  enforcement  of  that  "isolation"  some 
well-meaning  people  look  upon  as  a  goal  to  be 
achieved. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  It  would  not  be 
isolation  but  imprisonment:  not  freedom  but 
stagnation.  We  have  seen  what  the  "isola- 
tion" of  European  countries  has  meant — Hit- 
ler has  Isolated  them  so  that  he  might  con- 
quer them  individually  where  he  could  not 
conquer  them  collectively.  God  help  America 
if  it  is  ever  so  isolated,  for  such  isolation 
brings  "not  peace,  but  a  sword  " 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR    JUSTICE  BLACK 


M:  THOMAS  cf  Utah.  M:  President, 
oil  August  23  last  our  former  colleague. 
Hon.  Hugo  Black,  now  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  recipient  of  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  cf  laws,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  University  of  Alabama, 
at  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.  On  that  occasion 
Mr.  Justice  Bla^k.  whom  I  had  the  honor 
of  succeeding  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 


Senate,  dtlivcrtri  an  inspinn«  addiess. 
replete  with  rtal  Anu  ric&niiiii  and 
cleaily  dtiSK'ting  the  cai.Kei  new  ccn- 
froniirii:  .Xrtf.iica  I  a-k  un..nimcus 
consent  ih;it  thr  Rdc:rc,^>-  (v'.ivereci  by  hiin 
ma\  b,'  p'::':t'Hi  in  the  Record 

':;;■:■  b<  .t^.<  no  I.  bji  ct'.cn.  tlu  ;.dduss 
waj.  oiQtrfvl  10  bi  yiiUteu  ui  tht  Rz^crd, 
as  follows: 

M-  P'v  .dent.  iKdles,  ant'  4:v;.t.j  ii.rn  l  am 
genuinely  hapi  y  ■  i^  wrh  ycu  v  r.  th.s  occa- 
sion— happy  bic.ux.  1  n;n  in  .Alalar.i.T  bs - 
cause  I  arr  at  the  univcrr.ty  a  i,  b  OHUs-e 
cf  the  honor  the  un:\-er5itv  la.-  >ft!.  fit  t.^ 
bestow  upjti  me  It  has  been  35  years — hs.f 
the  normal  span  of  life  it^ce  I  stepped  up^^u 
this  stage  to  receive  a  d'k;:>»'  troin  President 
Abercrorabie  Th.it  y*  u  Mi  Prtv.dciit  ar.d 
those  who  act  with  ycvi  hi.ve  ch.  sen  to  ca.l 
me  back  to  this  stace  tidin  i(  a  plcii.'-jnl  in- 
stance of  an  alma  m.Tte- f.  partuilitv  ti  hir 
sons,  one  for  wh.i)-.  I  i.,v,.r, s  proud  t  i  be  a 
memt>er  of  her  splei.did  1  :r.ily  a::i  dot  ply 
grateful 

And  I  apiprociaie  al.'^  i  :he  c  p-^i  :  tur.;iy  to 
t-peak  at  this  fun.mrr-f-choc.;  CL-ninic-ncc- 
nient.  particularly  r.c%v  'ihis  is  Tict  ciii  f 
these  relatively  cuniloi table  timt^  xvi.rn  the 
greatest  Issues  of  the  day  are  m  t;.t  ..:•  im  cf 
political  controversy — where  free  ptii^le.  all 
accepting  Lberty.  Justice,  and  l^appmcss  as 
their  goals,  contend  amoni/  therafetlves  only 
over  the  m'?ans  by  which  these  may  best  be 
achieved.  Is  ^e  Mi;e.  tln_se  relatively  com- 
fortable ti::,<s  are  troublous  enough.  No 
graduating  class  has  ever  left  this  stage,  cr 
the  stage  cif  any  American  university,  not 
confronted  with  a  present  and  future  full  of 
problems  that  challenge  the  mind  end  heart. 
Every  American  generation  has  had  Us  raeES- 
ure  of  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  and  has  leit 
the  defeat  of  seeing  changes  passionately 
wanted  rejected  and  changes  stubbornly  op- 
posed made.  But  each  has  been  able  to  start 
cut  bravely  knowing  that  tiie  sacred  right 
to  seek  change  Is  its  heritage.  And  at  no 
time  since  1776  has  that  right  been  i-  nuir 
image  preserved  with  decent  reverence  It 
has  been  given  life  and  vigor  by  the  con- 
stitutional guaranties  that  people  may  freely 
exchange  their  views  In  their  homes,  en  their 
streets  and  places  cf  assembly,  at  their  Jcbs 
and  in  their  churches  In  their  schools  and 
In  their  universities.  A:,  :  we  have  learned 
over  and  ever  again  tl.t  wisdom  of  John 
Milton,  who  said  300  years  ago:  "Give  me 
liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  to  argue  freely. 
according  to  conscience,  above  all  liberties" 

Political  disagreement,  nourished  by  liberty 
of  expression,  has  been  a  staple  of  American 
history.  But  however  much  disagreement 
there  may  have  been  upon  particular  issues  of 
governmental  policy,  Americans  have  always 
agreed  that  the  basic  freedoms  on  which  cur 
Government  rests  must  be  preserved  Today 
the  very  premises  of  a  people's  government — 
premises  accepted  as  indispensable  for  civ- 
ilized life  even  by  those  of  aiost  diverse  be- 
lief: and  faiths — are  challenged  and  I  believe, 
threatened  'A-ith  forceful  destruction.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  any  American  with  this  belief 
complacently  to  close  his  eyes,  insulate  his 
mind,  and  seal  his  lips. 

Specifically  I  refer  to  the  threat  of  Hitler 
and  Ills  Axis  underlings  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  Were  Hitler  satisfied  to  plant  his 
guns  and  his  philosophy  only  en  Gentian 
land  and  in  German  minds,  erven  were  he  sat- 
isfied to  conquer  the  bodies  and  souls  cf  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  it  might 
be  asked  with  some  plausibility,  "What  hat  an 
American  to  fear?"  But  where  is  there  any 
basis  for  the  belief  that  Hitler's  ambiilcn 
Is  so  limited?  Certainly  not  because  Hitler 
has  recently  thought  it  in  hia  Inteiest  to  deny 
aims  against  the  United  States.  For  both  be- 
fore and  after  Munich  we  have  heard  his 
similar  denials  with  resptct  tc  ether  coun- 
tries, fcllowed  by  ludicrous  pretexts  for  ore^k- 
Ing    his    word.      Ae&cp    teila   of    a    wvlf,    oX 
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ancient  time?  who  used  the  same  technique. 
Once  upcr,  a  t.me,  A.  ^^<.p  says,  a  wolf  drinking 
at  a  .stream  'a*-  a  lamb  drinking  a  littje  lower 
down.  -Thert  s  nr.-  supper, '"  he  said.  "Now 
for  an  excusp  '  "Hew  dare  you."  he  raUed 
to  the  !.i:n!;  •mu.irly  the  water  from  which 
I  dnr.k"  T!.v  lamb  meekly  answered:  "If 
the  w.iter  i-  n.niiy  up  there.  I  cannot  be  the 
cau-e  ri.«  'he  -tream  runa  down  from  you  to 
nu-  W-:!."   .s.-.id   the   wolf,   "why   did   you 

ca.l  me  bid  names  this  time  last  year?"  "I 
could  net  have  called  yuu  bad  names  last 
year."  said  the  lamb,  ".-ince  I'm  cnly  6  months 
old  "  "I  den' I  care,"  snarled  the  wolf,  "if  it 
wa.s.n't  ycu.  It  w.is  ycur  father,"  and  leapid 
upon  the  lamb  and  began  to  tear  it  tu  piece?. 
All  the  lam^  cuuUJ  do  was  say  with  its  la^t 
expiring  breath;  "Any  excuse  will  serve  a 
tyrant." 

On  no  nil  le  convincing!  pretexts,  almost 
while  the  sound  of  his  promises  was  still  in 
the  air.  Hitler  ha.s  broken  his  word  to  nation 
sifter  naticn  One  by  one.  they  have  been  In- 
va-.led.  pillaBcd  and  enslaved  Comparing 
Hitlers  talk  with  Hitler's  deeds,  this  country 
can  conclude  only  that  his  word  to  us  Is 
worth  no  more  than  it  was  to  the  others 

I  believe  triere  Is,  however,  a  txjok  which, 
although  unreliable  In  other  resjjects,  can  be 
taken  c.^  an  authentic  statement  of  Hitler's 
philosophy,  ambition,  and  objectives  I  rely 
on  It  not  bi>(^^jrf»-e  It  is  written  In  Hitler  s 
wrrds  a\er  hiv^wn  name,  nor  because,  writ- 
ten In  192Q  ir  r^ y  have  preceded  the  develop- 
ment cf  his  .'•ki;l.  perhaps  the  most  expert  in 
world  history,  in  spreading  falsehood  I  rely 
upon  It  principally  because  the  credibility  of 
Its  expre-<st'ci  Inttntions  has  been  tragically 
proved  by  subsequent  events  Nothini?  is 
mere  Imcort.int  at  this  time  than  making  all 
cur  penple  fiillv  aware  of  what  those  inten- 
tions are  nnd  of  the  possibilities  of  carrying 
them  nut  For  ai.v  c  implacency  and  indif- 
ference thr  remain  in  this  country  would 
di-.ippear  \>.it:i  a  Natlnn-wide  understandin.; 
that  Hitler  >  ritenticns  and  acts  threaten  our 
lives  nnd  .^a;e:y  The  best  means  I  know  ct 
reaching  such  an  understanding  is  the  read- 
Inij  of  Mp'.ji  Kampf  Indeed.  Mr  President. 
were  I  he^e  as  a  hard-workinii;  member  of 
ycur  facul'y  in.>*e.id  of  as  the  beneficiary  cf 
ycur  Kracioue  kindness.  I  should  request  yrur 
permissi'  n  to  c  nduct  a  seminar  on  this  re- 
vrltmg  and  fruiuiullv  reveallntf  bock  If 
such  a  seminar  did  n^jthlng  more  than  cause 
students  til  read  'he  text,  it  would  convince 
them  cf  ti-,e  w  rld-vlde  scope  of  Hitler's  ani- 
bitlcn  F-  r  IP.  this  beck,  amidst  a  torrent 
cf  hcc*:ng  ni.d  hare,  there  appears  in  clear 
tertn  ■  a  ennipreh^-nslve  plan  for  world  c,  n- 
que*:  a:.d  en.^lavement  The  partial  fruition 
cf  that  p. an  i-  the  treat  tragedy  of  our  times; 
acccmfilish.ment  o!  the  remainder  would  suf- 
focate every  breath  cf  trtie  happiness  on  this 
ccntment  F->r.  taklne  a  hypothes.s  that 
German=:  are  n  superior  race  de-tined  by  God 
and  desicned  by  Nature  'o  rule  the  world, 
HM'er  announces  as  his  objecive  that  Ger- 
many shall  p'.it  shackles  on  the  minds  and 
bt  dies  I  f  every  other  people  on  earth 

In  outlining  the  particularltieo  cf  the  clash 
of  Hitler  j  prii  ciplts  and  beliefs  with  our  own, 
we  can  be\;in  c\c-c  to  home  This  university, 
for  example,  dedicated  to  the  diffusion  cf 
kn.)w!ecge.  came  ir-.to  existence  under  a  State 
statute  passed  by  a  popularly  elected  assembly. 
Its  first  assorts  were  land  given  It  oy  the 
United  S'ates  G.  verninent  pursuant  to  a  pol- 
icy first  expres-ed  m  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787.  as  follows;  •Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  cf  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encDuraped"  In  willing  and  complete  har- 
mony With  that  policy,  the  original  Alabama 
Act  authcriiiiig  the  creation  of  this  unui-rslty 
declared  that  "no  person  shall  be  excluded 
from  any  liberty  liberties  immunity.  cflSce.  or 
situation  in  said  university  on  account  of  his 
rellgicus  persuasion  •  *  •"  And  through- 
out Its  hiSvory  the  University  of  Alabama,  like 


all  other  great  American  universities  has  held 
the  primary  purpose  of  education  to  be  the 
preparation  of  men  and  women  for  cl'lzen- 
jh,p  in  a  country  at  peare 

Contra.st  German  educa'icn  under  Hitler. 
German  schools  admit  students  as  we  admit 
ca'tle  to  a  fair  Only  those  of  approved  stock, 
that  is,  -f  pedittree?  prescribed  by  Reich  lead- 
ers, many  of  whose  own  pedigrees  inc.de'itally, 
are  caret ully  guarded  state  stcrets.  can  hope 
to  be  ace  pted  m  any  German  educational  in- 
f-titutlcn  Ui^approved  rehcious  beliefs  are, 
cf  course,  a  further  dtsquali'lcatlcn  If  the 
ttst.s  of  blood  and  religicn  are  satisfied,  Ger- 
man children  are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
an  education  wha-e  primary  aim  for  males  is 
pr'paration  for  war;  for  femrles  prepa.ntlcn 
to  bear  children  to  fi^ht  m  more  war?  To 
quote  th-  language  of  Mem  Kampf.  "m  litary 
service  has  to  be  considered  •  •  •  th?  edu- 
cation cf  the  average  German  and  "the  train- 
ing of  the  mental  abilities  •  •  •  cf  sec- 
ondary importance  "  Hitler  c^spise*^  the  edu- 
cational sy.^tem  which  educites  "engineers, 
technician.-,  chemists,  lawyers  journalists, 
arid  professors."  instead  of  preparing  soldiers. 
And  he  would  im.bue  and  uiifortunate'y  has 
imbued  German  youth  with  a  "fanatical,  even 
hysterical  passion"  for  German  siipe-iority 
and  world  conquest  as  cppcsrd  to  what  he 
terms  the  'bourgeois  virtues  cf  peace  and 
oidf-r  '  In  pa-sslnn.Tte  words  ho  demands  that 
"every'hiiag.  beginning  w";th  the  child's  ;jrlmer 
d.iwn  to  the  last  newspaper,  every  theater  and 
every  movie,  every  bi'lbcard  and  every  bare 
wall  be  I  used  to  place)  in  the  mind  of  the 
smallest  child  •  •  •  the  burning  plea: 
■•  *  *  God,  bless  cur  arms  •  •  •  Loid, 
bless  our  battle  '  "  Thus  is  the  educational 
system  de;scribed  by  Hitler  m  the  present-day 
German  bible  the  exact  an'itheiis  cf  curs. 
Ours  is  builr  upon  the  ba^is  that  the  people, 
all  cf  them,  a:e  to  be  prepared  fcr  the  enjoy- 
ment cf  a  full  life  m  a  peaceful  world. 
Hitler's  purpo.se  Is  to  train  tncse  cf  German 
blcod  to  b?  warriors  .-.nd  masters  of  non- 
German  slaves 

And  so  It  IS  with  every  other  privilege  and 
lltvitv  without  which  we  th  r.k  peaceful  so- 
c;--Ty  W'culd  be  Impossible  anc,  life  Intolerable. 
Pceedom  cf  speech,  press,  and  reli.gion;  trial 
by  Jury  and  habeas  corpus,  representative 
g'.vernment;  the  protections  of  the  American 
B.U  of  Rights — each  of  thc-e  comes  under 
Hitler's  avalanche  cf  epithet?,  and  on  all  he 
has   declared   eternal   warfare 

Parliamentary  democracy  with  all  Its 
facets,  IS  the  object  of  his  most  venomous 
hatred  He  refers  to  it  as  "a  witches'  caul- 
dr':r,."  "a  world  plague."  "one  of  the  m.ost 
seriDus  symptcm-  of  mankinti's  decay,"  With 
the  servicer  cf  German  soldiers  hardened  to 
ruthlessness  he  wo'.ild  stam.p  it  out  wherever 
it  exists  Hitler's  P.eich  ccneelves  of  its  pri- 
mary function  as  putting  the  world— and  I 
am  quoting  Hit'.er's  lanstia^e — "into  the 
service  of  a  higjtr  i  German  1  culture." 
"By  the  victcrlcus  sword  of  e.  people  of  over- 
lords." Germany  will  establ.sh.  Hitler  says, 
"a  revolutionary  new  order  o  "i  this  globe." 

And  this  so-called  new  crd'T,  which  utterly 
disregards  the  dignity  cf  mm,  which  holds 
that  might  alone  makes  right,  that  the  en- 
slavement of  3  people  merely  proves  the  right 
of  the  conqueror  and  the  ^vcakness  of  the 
victim;  which,  ignoring  religious,  humanl- 
.tarian  points  of  view,  glorifle?  brutal  attack — 
tins  new  order  clearly  incliides  the  United 
States  within  its  compass  Mem  Kampf 
specifically  refer?  to  us  a;;  the  "gigantic 
American  stace  colossus"  and  speaks  wi-h  a 
tone  of  envy  of  our  "enormous  wealth  cf  vir- 
gin soil."  Significantly.  Hit!-  r  also  extols  the 
'•blood  which  a  man  spills  fcr  this  earth"  as 
the  "most  sacred  sacrifice"  a  man  can  make, 
aiid  remarks  that  "only  the  might  cf  a  tri- 
umphant sword  will  In  the  future  a.=slgn  us 
territory  •'  It  Is  equally  sianifican':.  m  the 
light  of  subsequent  Japanese  coilabcration 
with  Germany,  that  even  In  1926  he  placed 
great  value  upon  the  aid  ttiat  Japan  cculd 
give  to  a  possible  enemy  of  what  he  called 


the  aspiring  American  Continent,  Whether 
Hitler  .ntends  inamediately  to  attempt  to 
deprive  Americans  of  their  sacred  privileges 
or  net,  his  bock  leaves  no  possible  doubt  that 
he  wants  to,  that  he  will  try  as  soon  as  he 
thinks  he  can,  and  that  he  expects  his  so- 
called  master  race  to  enslave  the  Americas 
along  with  tUe  rest  cf  the  world. 

Had   Mem  Kampf    been    but    the   arrogant 
boasting  of  oce  destined  to  remain  a  power- 
less dreamer,  we  could  pass  it  by.     But  Hit- 
ler's armies,  pouring  out  death   and  destruc- 
tion on  a  lalge  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 
are  frightful  proof  of  his  satanlc  capabilities 
Today   he   setks  to   win   control   of   EMrope. 
Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of  the  sea.     II 
successful    tHere,   he    would    have    the    vast 
wealth  cf  throe  continents  and  the  labor  of 
hundreds   of    milUcns   of   subjugated    people 
entirely  at  his  disposal  for  the  continuation 
of  the  world  conquest  he  envisions  for  to- 
morrow.   Th«  Western  Hemisphere  would  be- 
come the  last   free  are.'\   In  a  globe  of   Hit- 
lerlan  slavocTacy.   and   the   western   nations' 
spirit  and   resources   would   then   inevitably 
be  tested   agpinst  the   forces  that  could   be 
raised  agalnjt  us   from   all   the   rest   of   the 
world.     I   say  insvltably   not  alone   because 
the   desire   for  conquest  and    more   conquest 
Is  an  incurable  disease  of  the  Nazi  system. 
nor    because   the    wealth    and    land    of    this 
hemisphere  tnd  the  forced  labor  of  its  peo- 
ple would  be  an  irresistible  prize  to  habitual 
plunderers;   cor  because  a  people  v.hcse  life 
is  war  cannot  take  up  peace  while  there  is 
still  someone  left  to  attack.    E^■en  on  the  Im- 
possible assumptions  that  world  domination 
would    willlogly    be   abandoned    as    an    Axis 
aim.   and   ttiat  greed,  fed   by   the  spoils  of 
three  continents,  would  be  sated,  and  that 
the   conditlotied  reflex  cf   fighting  could   be 
unlearned,   a  mortal   clash   with   this   hemi- 
sphere   woultf    be    Inevitable.      For    Hitler    or 
his  successor  could  not  afford  to  allow  a  voice 
of  freedom  to  remain  on  earth.    He  could  not 
run  the  risk  that  such  a  voice  might  be  even 
faintly  heard  by  his  enslaved  millions,  or  that 
the  Indignation  of  outraged  humanity  might 
rise  against  plm.     Any  realist,  and  Hitler  Is 
nothing  If  niot  that,  would  do  everything  In 
his  power  tq  remove  this  last  possible  dan- 
ger that  ml^ht  upset  his  empire.    In  such  a 
last  mortal  clash,  we  should  be  surrounded 
by  a  prodigiCus  and  constantly  growing  Axis 
arsenal,  separated  only  by  ocean.?  constantly 
narrowing    is    better    and    speedier    hostile 
ships  and  airplanes  were  produced  In  greater 
numbers. 

We  canncft  stand  by  and  wait  until  the 
Americas  stand  alone  against  the  rest  of  the 
world,  molded  Into  one  vast,  unified  Instru- 
ment of  waikare  by  Axis  tyranny.  Whatever 
the  cost  map  be,  we  mtist  avoid  that.  We 
can  avoid  .t,  but  only  through  the  victory  of 
tiiose  mllliohs  of  brave  men  and  women  on 
the  western  land  eastern  borders  of  the  pres- 
ent Germain  Empire  who  new  gallantly  face 
death  in  order  to  stop  Hitler.  Hitler's  ene- 
mies we  should  gladly  ana  gratefully  accept 
as  our  friends.  Having  placed  their  fortunes 
and  their  IWes  on  our  side  in  the  common 
defense  against  world-wide  Nazi  domination, 
they  deserve  every  possible  nid  that  our  coun- 
try can  supply.  Without  stint,  they  should 
have  it. 

The  task  cf  selecting  the  particular  means 
of  aiding  the  enemies  of  Hitler  Is  appallingly 
dlfflcult.  Id  the  nature  of  things  it  has  to 
be  delegated  to  our  legislative  and  executive 
representatives,  each  acting  In  proper  consti- 
tutional spdere.  These  representatives  may 
properly  asK,  as  President  Jefferson  did,  for 
that  measure  of  confidence  which  may  give 
firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal  administra- 
tion of  affaiiis.  That  a  realistic  respect  by 
the  electorate  of  their  ofiacials'  better  ability 
to  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground 
need  not  diminish  the  vltaUty  of  democracy 
has  been  superbly  demonstrated  in  England 
for  the  past  2  years.  We  cannot  with  safety 
permit  ourselves  In  this  country  to  view  every 
swifi  move   of  our  selected  officials  with   a 
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EU?picion  that  breeds  resentment,  IneflSciency, 
and  disunion 

Msny  centuries  r.go  Aristotle  said  that  good 
governments  "should  have  for  their  object 
rest  and  peace"  and  that  "rendering  a  peo- 
ple fit  fcr  w^ar  that  they  muy  enslave  their 
inferiors"  ought  not  to  be  an  aim  of  the  good 
state  He  recognized,  however,  that  even  a 
peace-loving  governrient  should  render  Its 
people  fit  for  war  "that  they  may  not  them- 
selves be  reduced  to  slavery  by  others."  We 
at'  a  people  of  peace.  We  hate  the  wars  that 
Hitler  loves  But  for  our  way  of  life  Hitler 
would  substitute  brJtaliiT  deceit,  intoler- 
ance. Inhumanity,  goose-step,  and  Gestapo, 
and — most  odious  of  all— he  would  make 
us  slaves  More  than  peace  we  love  freedom 
That  we  shall  spare  no  effort  to  preserve — 
peaceably,  if    we  can;    forcibly.   If   we  must. 


The  American  Dairyman's  Market 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUi:;H  BUTLER 

CF  Mt.rr..\sK.^ 
IN    THE   .SEN  \TE  OF    TllF   UNITED   STATES 


Monday   A  igust  25,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    HON     HUGH    A     BUTLER,   OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  receritiy  rssucd  seme  regulations  ty 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which 
I  feel  Will  seriousW  affect  the  domestic 
maiket  for  dairy  products.  Some  ot  the 
previsions  contained  in  the  new  ■■defini- 
tion and  standard  of  identity'  for  oleo- 
margarine setm  to  m^e  rather  cxtra'jrdi- 
nary.  For  example,  presen'atives.  and 
ether  chemicals  m.ay  be  added  to  oleo- 
margarine although  the  use  ol  the  same 
item.s  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Nebraska  Farm.er,  published  by  Sam- 
uel R  McKelvie  at  Lincoln,  Ntbr.,  there 
api:ears  an  article  prepared  by  me  cover- 
ing this  threat  to  the  American  farmer's 
right  to  supply  his  home  market.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  .t  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record, 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  | 

(From  the  Nebraska  Farmer  of  August  9, 
19411 

THE    AMERICAN    DAIHTMAN  S    M.'.F.KET 

(By  Senator  Hugh  Butier.  of  Nebraska* 
A  new  threat  to  the  American  farmer's 
right  to  supply  his  home  market  has  appealed 
in  the  form  of  regulatlcns  Issued  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  specifically 
giving  oleomargarine  manufacturers  the  priv- 
ilege of  adding  all  tiie  ingrfdients  necessary 
to  make  their  Icwer-prtced  buiter  substitute 
taste  feel,  and  behave  as  much  as  possible 
like  butter,  plus  even  elements  which  are 
forbidden  In  butter  manufacture  Any  ex- 
pansion of  the  olecmarearlne  market  will 
necessarily  curtail  sales  of  butter  thus  add- 
ing to  the  butterfat  surplus  and  depressing 
the  price,  while  the  Increase  In  mircarlne 
sales  Will  not  materially  expand  markets  for 
American-grown  products,  since  most  of  the 
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additional  fats  and  oils  will  ha^  e  to  be  Im- 
port ed 

Some  ol  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
new  "deflnltlcn  and  stand.ird  of  identity" 
for  oleomargarine  seem  rather  extraordinary. 
For  example,  preservatives  ( scdium  benzoate 
and  benzoic  acidi  may  be  added  to  oleomar- 
garine, although  us-e  of  such  preservatives  is 
expressly  forbidden  In  butter  manufacture. 
Another  fact  that  comes  as  a  shock  to  friends 
of  the  American  dairy  Industry  Is  that  the  new 
standard  goes  even  beyond  the  very  liberal 
regulations  enforced  until  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  fcr  oleomarga- 
rine made  from  animal  fats,  and  that  the  Bu- 
reau has  further  relaxed  Its  rules  to  conform 
with  the  new  definition  and  standard.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has 
always  forbidden  use  of  benzoic  acid  and  the 
flavoring  dlacetyl  In  margarine,  but  will  now 
permit  them  to  be   Incorporated. 

Some  of  the  specific  ingredients  which  will 
be  permitted  In  margarine  under  the  new 
regulation,  issued  over  protests  of  American 
dairymen,  are  as  follows: 

Benzole  acid  and  sodium  benzcatr  as  pre- 
servatives. Preservatives  may  not  be  used  In 
butter 

Diacetyl  a  flavoring  which  gives  a  butter 
taste  The  sole  purpose  cf  adding  this  sub- 
stance Is  to  make  consumers  think  and  feel 
that  they  aie  getting  butter  or  its  equivalent 
It  has  been  expressly  forbidden  under  Bureau 
cf  Animal  Industry  regulations  until  the  new 
order  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Lecithin  or  glycerin  derivatives,  which  pre- 
vent "splattering"  and  make  oleomargarine 
suitable  for  cocking  purposes  Through  ad- 
dition of  these  .-ubstances  oleomargarine 
hopes  to  displace  butter  In  the  kitchen  as  well 
as  on  the  dining  table. 

Vitamin  A.  an  (.ssentlal  dietary  ingredient 
which  Is  naturally  present  in  butter  and  all 
dairy  prc-'ucts.  Oleomargarine  manufactur- 
ers want  to  add  this  \lt8mln  In  ord'.r  to 
imitate  butter  more  closely  Until  a  few 
m.cntlis  ago  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Lid  net  permit  use  cf  this  ingredient 

The  total  effect  cf  all  these  regulations  Is 
t  permit  olecmargarlne  to  imitate  butter  as 
closely  as  possible.  Only  the  tax  on  yellow 
margarine  prevents  It  from  b?lng  colored.  In 
which  case  this  substitute  would  generally  be 
made  to  lock  like  butter,  as  well  as  Im.itating 
It  In  other  respects.  As  It  is,  the  coloring  is 
commonly  sold  with  the  margarine,  so  that 
the  purchaser  can  color  It  himself  and  then 
p.  ss  It  cff  as  butter  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  Intent  of  such  practices  is  to  permit 
margarine  to  be  substituted  for  butter. 
There  can  be  no  other  purpose  If  oleomar- 
garine manufacturers  merely  wanted  to  make 
their  product  more  palatable  to  the  taste, 
they  vrould  not  have  to  use  diacetyl.  the 
flavoring  which  tastes  Just  like  butter  There 
rre  plenty  cf  other  flavorings,  each  with  a 
distinctive,  pleasant  taste  Why  don't  they 
use  vanilla?  Evidently  they  want  to  make 
their  customers  think  they  arc  getting  some- 
thing Just  like  butter,  or  something  "Just  as 
gocd  •'  Likewise,  there  are  other  dietary  con- 
stituents, such  as  vitamins  C  and  D,  that  are 
Just  as  Important  as  the  vitamin  A  naturally 
found  In  butter  Cleaily  margarine  manu- 
facturers want  to  add  vitamin  A  In  crder  to 
make  thei'  customers  think  of  their  product 
as  a  close  substitute  for  butter 

The  result  of  this  policy  of  Imitation  cf 
butter  and  substitution  for  It  can  only  be 
to  deprive  Gutter  of  a  part  of  Us  natural 
market,  to  add  to  the  butter  surplus,  and 
to  depress  its  price  and  the  prices  of  all  other 
dairy  products 

Spokesmen  of  the  oleomargarine  Industry 
like  to  pretend  that  sales  cf  that  product  will 
not  infringe  en  the  butter  market  nor  replace 
butter  sales  The  experience  ot  recent  years 
does  not  support  this  contention  The  of- 
ficial figures  on  butter  and  oleomargarine  In- 
dicate that  during  the  past  18  years  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  the  two  table  frits  com- 


bined has  been  almo'^^t  exactly  20  pounds 
and  that  this  ficure  has  not  varied  as  much 
as  3  percent  in  any  year  from  tl-.r  average 
In  general,  whenever  butter  consumtnion 
has  expanded  oleoma nrarine  ccr.suinption 
has  contracted;  and  as  marpanne  consum.p- 
tlon  has  increased,  butter  consumption 
has  declined.  Although  the  >\ze  of  the  com- 
bined market  has,  of  coui.~f  expanded  with 
the  rise  In  population,  and  presumably  \*iM 
continue  to  expand,  this  market  Is  definitely 
limited  by  the  size  of  the  population  There 
can  be  no  dojbt.  therefore,  tliat  butter  and 
oleomargarine  arc  directly  competitive  and 
that  any  expansion  In  the  market  for  murgj- 
rlne  will  cut  directly  into  the  market  fur 
butter. 

The  price  premium  which  butter  hus  been 
able  to  command  over  margarine  has  varied 
widely,  according  to  the  anicunt  of  the  but- 
ter surplus  We  have  found  in  recent  yearn 
that  the  only  wny  to  get  rid  of  even  a  slight' 
surjilus  of  buiter  is  to  let  the  price  of  butter 
fall  so  drastii'ally  that  butter  can  cut  into 
the  low-price  marktt  usually  ,'^upplied  ny 
margarine  The  extent  of  the  price  decline 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  expansion  of 
sales  may  be  realized  when  it  is  recalled  that 
during  the  late  twenties  butter  ordinartlv 
sold  at  a  premium  of  abr^ut  20  cents  ever 
margarine.  In  the  early  thirties  butter  fell 
to  a  point  only  about  10  or  12  cents  above 
oleomargarine  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  sur- 
plus of  only  about  5  percent  In  recent  years. 
with  the  spread  cf  the  j^ractice  of  addmj 
various  artificial  ingredients  to  margarine  to 
enable  it  more  effectively  to  mascjuerade  as 
butter,  it  ha?  been  Increasingly  difficult  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  price  premium  for 
butter,  even  though  butter  supplies  ha\e  mt 
been  as  excessive  as  they  were  8  or  10  years 
ago.  During  the  last  3  years  butter  prices 
have  averaged  only  about  12  cents  above 
equivalent  prices  on  vegetable  margarine, 
although  butter  has  had  no  larger  &  share  vt 
the  combined  market  than  during  the  late 
twenties,  when  the  premium  was  20  cents 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  pos.Mbllity  of  substi- 
tuting for  butter  the  present-day  type  nf 
oleomargarine?  with  all  these  artificial  ingre- 
dients sets  a  virtual  celling  on  the  price  of 
butter  at  a  point  not  much  above  the  price 
of  olecmargai Ine  It  is  this  type  of  competi- 
tion which  Is  to  be  continued  and  Intens.fted 
by  the  new  rvllng 

We  know  by  experience  tlict  drdry  larmers 
and  crcamer.es  cannot  easily  adjust  their 
production  according  to  the  demands  cf  the 
market.  Time  and  again,  a  relatively  sllsht 
butter  surplus  has  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  prices  Under  present  conditions  and 
with  the  present  production  capacity  rf  dairy 
farnu  and  creameries.  It  appears  probable 
that  the  inU'nsffled  competition  from  oleo- 
margarine will  result  in  disastrously  low 
butter  prices  as  creameries  attempt  to  net 
rid  of  their  stirplus  In  the  only  way  they  can. 
Indeed,  It  seems  likely  that  the  harm  result- 
In?  to  butter  wil'  be  much  greater  than  tne 
Improvement  felt  by  olermtrgarine  and  its 
constituent  raw  materials  Oleomarearine 
salef  can  hardly  t>e  expanded  very  n.uch 
since,  as  a  normal  thing,  the  butter  prcduci-d 
Is  sold  at  whatever  pri  e  it  will  bring  the 
balance  of  the  market  being  supplied  by 
oleomarRarln«?  The  ciiief  effect  cf  the  stiRer 
competition  will  be  to  continually  narrow 
the  price  difference  between  butter  and  its 
substitute,  and  these  prices  for  butter  will 
Inevitably  be  reflected  in  the  prices  of  ether 
manufactuiel  dairy  products  anu  back  to 
the  price  the  farmer  receive.'-  fcr  his  whole 
milk 

The  Joke  Cif  the  whole  affair  Is  that  the 
new  regulations  do  not  M-cm  likely  to  btne- 
fit  even  the  rottonseed  crushers  or  the  cot- 
ton farmers  who  have  been  the  chief 
exponents  of  oleomargarine  In  recent  years, 
and  In  all  prcbabllity  In  the  years  to  ccme, 
domestic  foci  Industrie?  ha\(  supplied  and 
will  supply  a  market  for  all   the  cottonseed 
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oil  that  cruld  be  produced  and  a  bit  mere 
b«-s;dc8.  v.hich  liid  tc  b«'  imp'.rtfd  PTOriU'-- 
tlcn  of  ccttonseed  cM  cannot  be  incTea.«cd. 
because  it  Is  a  Dvpro<!uct.  and  the  amcunt 
produced  ariCuallv  '.J-  dcpcr.d.'nt  on  the  mrr- 
ket  for  liut  rctt: n  wh.ch  has  bten  steadily 
dwlndlme.  In;?  yea:  for  example  the  Ce- 
partmeijt  ct  At-ricjiture  t.-tlmates  only 
23  10^000  acre"^  A  cot'.cn  will  be  harvested, 
whirh  will  likelv  >u;-ply  barely  1.100  000  COd 
jH.unds  'i  cott(,n:-e<-d  c.l  ever  4C0.0OO.0C0 
p<,up.f;s  It;*  th.aii  the  normnl  domej-tic  con- 
sump!  icn  of  thi-  cU  Only  if  we  return  to 
an  iinnuai  cottc-i  crcp  of  thirteen  and  one- 
half  million  ba.e..  will  there  be  sufficient 
domestic  cottoii.''epd  rH  to  supiJly  th?  d^  nies- 
Ur  marke'.  »,  :•  i..;-  iucrnv:*  d  during  recent 
year^  Anv  cxp.n.-iin  m  !>aies  of  a  produ' i 
rr.Bde  fruin  cof  •(;::.sr'>d  c:l.  therelore  will 
mprclv  result  in  the  importa-loii  of  more 
cottonseed  t  :!  Ah!'-h  wil!  efT'  ctneiv  kf*p 
down  the  AmeDc.in  prici'  ci  thf  oil  lo  a  point 
equal  to  the  world  pr.cr  plus  the  amcunt  ot 
the  duty  and  the  rest  cf  tran-pcitm^  it 
Fcieicners  w.ll  s.vr  nic-t  of  the  tacm  ht 

&iuthern  farmers  then  cannr.t  expect  any 
subRtnntiAl  Incnni-^  In  thf  quar.titv  cf  oii 
sold  shire  thfV  cnnn^.t  iiiCiease  producnon: 
nor  in  th'  price  'hev  will  rt^reive  s'.i.ct  that 
Is  dtternu:ied  bv  world  pnce-^  of  cotton.seed 
anu  i^lhin-  v.eetitblv  oils  The  recent  mciease 
In  the  prii  e  uf  co*ion«.e»'c!  ha>-  been  due 
purely  to  the  sliipping  shortage,  which  ha.s 
prevented  ciinprtnikf  vt-gfteble  cV-s-  from  b'- 
mir  inipf  rted  D.irymen  have  nc  quarr-^l 
w:th  the  cotton  f;trnier.-  of  'he  South  They 
are  wllIltiR  tc  do-  anvthme  -Althln  rfa^^cn  to 
ii>!>i«t  flnrthf-r  branch  of  aertcuhUM- — for 
example  bv  protecting  dome>t!c  crMor.«eed 
oil  with  Ineher  duties  againrt  foreitin  com- 
pctnii:  oi!.«  But  v.e  cannot  be  expec'ed  to 
sit  qu;e»;v  by  while  our  marr:et.'=  are  t.tken 
away  from  us  and  we  are  replaced  r;ct  by 
An-.erlc.m  cottonseed  oil,  but  by  rBr  .zihan 
cottonseed  and  raba-^su  nut  oil  and  rccontjt 
oil  from  the  Pl-.:lipp:nes 

American  dair\-mcn  beiu\e  in  pre se;  •• '.r-g 
the  Anuncan  nnirket  for  the  Ar.irr.cnn 
farmer  to  the  e:i:ent  of  his  ability  to  '^upply 
it  Thev  expect  thi.s  for  themselves,  and  thev 
^re  willli^k.-  and  anxiour-  to  accord  It  to  other 
groups.  They  aUo  b-luvt-  that  all  branch- s 
of  ak;riculture  .'■hould  be  treated  fairly  and 
equally  but  th* '.  d^  n^'t  b..lh-ve  that  an 
established  market  should  be  tnktn  aw.iy 
from  cue  br;'.nch  vf  apricu'.ttire  and  fivcn  to 
another  through  h^ubti'ifusje  and  imitation, 
part;cu!a:ly  when  that  other  branch  ni.es  tiot 
tviu  supply  thf  n.atkct  it  alri  acly  has  and 
when  the  net  result  cf  the  whule  process  \v:ll 
b*',  net  a.ssiitan:e  tc  any  dcme.-tic  crcp  or 
llveaiock  product  tu'  an  in(rea-e  m  tl.e  im- 
pcrtat^cn  of  ct.npetitivo  dgrlcul'.u.a;  cc;n- 
mcHhtua. 
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or 


Monday,  Aunu.^t  25.  1941 


ARTICLES    FROM    THE    BALTIMORE    SUN 
AND  THE  WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr  BYRD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ur.aninious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  aruck'  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  entitled  "Mr.  Byrd  versus 
Mr.  Roost'velt,"  and  an  article  by  Walter 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  vif.cin:.\ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Dppmann  entitled  "The  Underlying  Mis- 
take." 

There  being  no  cbj':cticn.  the  articles 
were  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

fFrcm  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Au:u.=  t  2A    :<j-41 
Mr    Byrd  Vehsus  Mr    Rcx^sevelt 

In  h:-  impre-'-r-ive  speech  in  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  Senator  Harey  F  Byrd.  of  Vir- 
g;in.i.  one  of  the  sclidest  and  rro:^t  ccnscien- 
tbu.--  Mtmbers  cf  the  Upper  House,  made 
pufchc  certain  flgur'.-s  ai  to  the  production  of 
sh;i.-    and   munitions 

So  far  in  the  dtlenrc  emcrgi  n.cy  we  have 
been  cr-tn  ve:v  iff:  prcducTion  figtires  The 
theory  ha.s  been  that  making  such  figures 
public  ULUki  be  cf  advan'.ikje  to  Hitler.  For 
tlie  mo>"  part  what  we  ha'.e  .-eceived  have 
been  so-called  percentage  figures,  which.  Mr. 
BYRiJ  s-aid,  really  don't  tell  anyihlng  More- 
over, though  Mr  Byrd  did  net  say  this,  it  is 
cbvicu.'-  to  everyone  that  a  smcke  screen  set 
up  to  drceive  Hcrr  Hi*ltr  could  be  equally 
tfflcacicus  as  a  .-^creen  iDehir.d  waich  the  'all- 
ures of  the  d.  fenie  effort  v-ere  hidden  from 
( ur  own  pc'^pie, 

Mr  Roosevelt  hini.sLlf  .-a-v^-  fit  to  take  .ssue 
witii  Senate, r  Byrd  In  a  carefully  prepared 
mteivitw  With  the  corre-cpondtntf,  he  made 
the  general  print  that  the  Seniitor  had  bten 
■•sold  cicwn  the  river"  en  hi-  figures  and  suh- 
sti'u'ed  for  them  some  hgurei!  of  his  own 
wh.ch,  he  said,  were  the  true  flizures.  But — 
and  till-  IS  an  importai.t  point —'he  Presi- 
dent did  not  deny  the  approxim.ite  accuracy 
ri  tht  Byrd  flpure?  on  airplan  production. 
He  made  nt-  com.ment  on  the  Byrd  figures 
with  reference  to  shipbuilding,  which  was  Just 
as  wpi:.  for  the  Senate  r  w;..-  iible  to  show  that 
he  had  received  the=e  figures  trom  Admiral 
Land  hims.if  Admiral  Land  :s  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Maritime  Commission 

Thus  the  situation  is  thi.-?;  Mr  Roosevelt 
ha-  admitted  'hat  airplane  i)rodictlon.  which 
is  suiel-.  basic  m  the  pre.-ent  situation,  is 
;  rtciseiy  as  un>aiisfact.crv  as  Senator  Byrd 
.vays  It  is.  He  ha.-  not  criticized  the  figures 
ori  ships,  for  ihe  obvicu.-  rea;:cr  that  the 
Senator  got  them  from,  the  h.uhest  sctirce 
av.iilable  An  ;  ships  as  we  know  wilhcut 
beini?  told,  are  .second  only  tc  airplanes  as  the 
prmie  es.'=-ential  for  the  national  defense. 

As  for  the  other  figures— tho^  concerning 
tanks,  anti-aircraft  guns.  anti-t.ink  guns  and 
howitzers— there  is  this  t^.;  be  .-a.d  We  know- 
that  S"n.ator  Eysd  aiar-haltd  his  facts  for 
this  iipcech  with  his  usual  care  We  know. 
fi(  m  tlie  examplfs  given  'lia-  he  went  to  the 
best  source-  for  them  V.'c  know,  moreover. 
on  the  brfsi  of  the  Sen..o,rs  record  in  the 
Senate,  th.u  he  is  one  -A  tiu  men  in  that  body 
best  qualified  tc  handle  facts  ard  figures.  It 
mav  be  pcs-lble  -n  c:ccasioii,  to  say  that  he 
does  not  always  draw  the  'jVily  pos.ribIe  deduc- 
tion trom  the  facts  and  fl-iures  which  he  as- 
sembles But  It  has  rareiy  been  possible  to 
accuse  him  of  using  figures  care:essly. 

On  the  other  band  it  is  equal  y  well  knowia 
that  whatever  virtues  as  a  political  and  na- 
tional leader  he  may  have,  Mr  Roosevelt  has 
little  head  for  figures  or  taste  lor  them,  and 
that  he  is  capaijlo,  through  incapacity  or  dis- 
taste ot  using  fiiiures  in  such  a  Aay  that  they 
confuse  rather  than  Inform  the  public.  The 
:mv.>  us  speech  of  last  year,  in  wnlch  he  listed 
the  goods  of  war  on  hand  or  "on  order"  Is 
still  fresh  m  the  national  memory.  It  is  nec- 
essarv  to  bear  this  shortceming  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt in  mind  in  judging  the  :nerits  of  tils 
argument  over  f.^jures  with  S;  natcr  Eyhd 

Bn:  wiun  Sti.a'c:  Byrd  prctuctd  r...s  fig- 
ures he  did  not  produce  them  wi*;i  the  sole 
idta  if  breaking  through  the  veil  cf  secrecy 
which  has  -o  far  surrounded  tnls  vital  sub- 
ject He  was  concerned  n.  ;  primirily  with  the 
hgurcs.  as  f:gT.;res  but  rather  w  th  the  situa- 
tion which  underlies  our  failure,  to  date,  to  get 
ourselves  geared  to  the  produ'tlcn  rate  cf 
which  we  are  surely  capable.  The  suggested 
causes  f,  r  the  sitiaticn  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  constituted  the  real  meat  in  Sen- 


Here  the  Senator  made 


ator  Btrds  speech, 
two  charges. 

The  first  of  these  charges  was  based  on  un- 
impeachable figures  gotten  from  the  Navy  and 
War  Departmants  They  showed  that  since 
the  first  of  th»  year  strikes  in  defense  plants 
have  cost  the  Nation  no  less  than  5.0CC.00O 
man-d.ys.  Mf  Roosevelt  did  net  discuss  the 
significance  ot  this  figure. 

He  did  not  discuss  it.  we  believe,  because 
It  throws  Into  relief  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
most  serioiis  ishortccmings.  Save  in  half- 
hearted words^  he  has  done  almost  nothing  to 
make  organized  labor  conscious  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  present  crisis.  Instead, 
he  has  temporized  either  personally  or 
through  hii  Mediation  Board  with  most  of 
the  issues  which  grasping  labor  leaders  have 
seen  fit  to  briiig  up.  His  pro-labor  record  in 
the  past.  W'hlc^  surely  gave  him  the  right  and 
the  authority;  to  speak  firmly  to  tlie  unions 
about  the  national  need  ard  their  duty  to 
make  sacrificei  for  it.  has  somehow  seemed  to 
pjralyze  his  tibility  to  act  In  tire  present 
His  one  direct  intervention — in  tlie  case  of 
the  outrageot*  strike  at  the  North  American 
Aviation  plant  in  California — was  drastic  In 
its  sweep,  perhaps  too  drastic  But  it  has  not 
been  followed] up  by  the  steady  and  inflexible 
insistence  on  duty  which  alone  can  prove  to 
the  labor  leaders  that  he  means  what  he  says. 
But.  mciSi  cf  all.  in  his  speech  Mr  Byrd 
Stressed  the  snortcomings  in  the  defense  or- 
ganization at,  the  very  top.  "The  first  and 
most  importafit  thing  to  do. '  he  said.  "Is  to 
eliminate  the; conflicting  authority  that  now 
exists  between  th3  different  ofBcials  and  the 
different  ageicles  at  Washington,  Anyone 
observlr"  the  situation  first  '.jand  •  •  • 
must  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  great  delay 
occasicned  by  the  very  apparent  inability  of 
cu-'  different  governmental  agencies  to  func- 
tion in  coord^ation  and  cooperation  to  pro- 
duce these  n^aterials  without  unreasonable 
delay  There  must  be  one  he-J  cf  cur  de- 
fense prograni.  and  this  head  should  have  the 
power  and  atjthority  to  give  orders  and  en- 
force his  decitlons. " 

This  is  nois  the  opinion  cf  Senator  Byrd 
alone.  It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  men 
within  the  actmlnistration.  It  is  the  cpinion 
of  competent.;  industrialists  who  are  seeking 
to  work  as  diligently  and  efaciently  as  they 
can  for  the  national  good.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  hlgli-ranking  Army  officers  concerned  at 
cur  l?pgard  progress. 

It  may  evefi  be  the  cplnlor  of  Mr,  Roose- 
velt hlniself  For  only  recently  he  appointed 
hlo  Intimate  iriend  and  adviser.  Judge  Rcsen- 
man.  to  go  Unto  the  situation  ax;d  make 
recommendations  about  the  a  '  too  obvious 
conflict  between  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply  (O.  P.  A.  C.  S.) 
and  the  Offiie  n  Production  Management 
(O,  P  M  )  these  are  two  of  the  key  agencies 
in  the  defence  set-up.  If  they  are  In  ccn- 
fllct — and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  tacitly  admitted 
that  they  art  in  conflict — ther  the  funda- 
mental criticisms  cf  Senator  Eyrd  are  proved. 
Therefore  qe  has  done  a  patriotic  thing  In 
bringing  fortji  his  figures,  both  the  accurate 
ones  and  thqse  in  which  he  was  slightly  in 
error.  For  fco  Industrial  organization  can 
long  be  efficient,  or  can  produce  its  products 
in  increasing  kiumbers.  if  there  is  friction  and 
conflict  at  toe  top.  The  time  to  cure  such 
evils  is  to  g^t  at  them  before  they  corrupt 
the  whole  st^cture. 

It  is  difflcilt.  of  course,  for  a  man  In  a 
position  like  khat  of  Mr  Roosevelt  to  admit 
he  has  made  lerrors  In  administration  and  in 
personnel  It  Is  especially  difficult  for  a  man 
with  a  temperament  like  that  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt, who  bal  a  habit,  attractive  enough  in 
some  of  its  aspects,  of  making  Intimate  per- 
sonal friends  bf  those  with  whom  be  works. 

But  the  t|ational  need  takes  precedence 
over  Mr,  Roosevelt's  personal  biases  and  per- 
sonal amiabilities.  Senator  Byrd  has  courage- 
ously disclosed  a  situation  which  may  yet 
paralyze  our  Iphcle  defense  effort.  Thanks  to 
his  speech,  ttie  dangers  in  the  situation  are 
no  longer  the  private  concern  of  Mr    Reese- 
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velt   and   his  Intimates      They   are   now   the 
Inescapable    concern    of    the    whcle    country,    1 
Mr  Eyrd  has  already  accompli'^hed  that  much,    ' 
May  he  keep  up  the  fight  until  It  Is  won 

(From  the  Wivsh.lngton  Post  of  August  23. 

1941  I 

Today  and  Tomcreow 

(By  Walter  I.lppmnnn) 

THE    rNDERlTING    M   ST.^KF 

Commenting  on  Sen  itor  Byrd  s  recital  of 
the  figures  shcwii  g  tl,e  ti.eagei  output  of 
tanks  guns,  and  airp  anen  the  New  York 
Times  says  that  such  figures  form  a  star- 
tling C(..ntrast  with  the  hug*  sums  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  for  defense  The 
causes  for  that  contrast  deserve  the  country's 
sericus  study,"  They  do  Indeed,  Almost 
everyone  must  have  asked  himself  how  one 
can  reconcile  the  dark  picture  painted  by 
Senator  Bted  with  the  much  brighter  picture 
which  has  so  often  been  paiiited  by  delense 
officials  and  supported  by  the  President's 
remarks. 

No  doubt  the  outlook  is  not  quite  so  bad 
as  one  might  gather  from  the  Sf-uators 
speech  But  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  one 
might  infer  from  the  President's  remarks 
For  while  Senator  Byiid  has  not  quite  got 
there  yet.  he  Is  on  his  way  to  uncovering  a 
basic  misconception  in  the  planning  ol  the 
defense  picigram 

To  make  the  thing  clear  to  ourselves,  let 
us  consider  the  planning  of  a  program  for 
the  production  of  apple  pies  You  make  an 
estimate  that  you  need  30  apple  pies  If  you 
ask  the  cook  to  bake  1  pie  a  day  for  30 
days,  you  will  have  produced  30  pies  That 
Is  one  way  to  get  a  lot  of  pies.  But  there  Is 
another  way,  and  that  is  to  hire  30  cooks  to 
bake  30  pies  in  1  day.  If  you  follow  the  first 
method— 1  cock  making  1  pie  a  day— you 
do  not  have  to  bother  the  other  29  cooks.  If 
you  follow  the  second  method- 30  cooks  mak- 
ing 30  pies  in  1  day-  ycu  get  the  pies  qu.ckly 
If  your  first  guess  was  wrong  and  you  really 
need  60  pies,  you  can  get  them  quickly,  and 
ycu  finish  with  the  ple-maklng  bu.siness 
quickly 

Speaking  very,  very  roughly  and  broadly, 
the  O  P  M  .  with  the  President  and  the 
War  Department  agreeing,  decided  last  year 
to  have  1  cook  make  1  pie  a  day  for  30 
days,  leaving  the  29  other  cooks  free  to  fry 
their  own  fish  That  is  why  Senator  Byrd 
can  now  say  truthfully  that  there  are  as  yet 
very  few  pies  and  why  the  defense  officials 
have  been  able  to  say  truthfully  that  there 
are  going  to  be  many  pies. 

The  broad  figures  tell  the  stoiy.  There 
are  about  fifty  billions  to  be  spent  Less 
than  two  billions  were  spent  In  1940,  and 
seventeen  billions  are  to  be  spent  in  1941. 
twenty-three  billions  in  1942,  and  nine  bil- 
lions in  1943  and  after  In  the  long  run  this 
will  mean  a  lot  of  equipment  But  the  long 
run  may  be  too  lonj:,  and.  anyhow,  what 
*  counts  is  not  whether  we  accumulate,  say. 
50,000  planes  eventually  but  how  soon  we 
can  reach  the  point  wnere  we  produce  planes 
at  the  rate  of  threr  or  fcur  thousand  a 
month  We  needed  not  an  order  for  L^O 
pies  in  30  davs  but  a  program  for  being  able 
to  bake  30  pies  In  1  day  Then  we  could 
produce  such  an  avalanche  of  pies  that  no 
one  near  It  could  bent  t-  think  of  apple  pies 
for  years  to  come 

The  reason  we  adopted  the  wrong  method 
is  thnt  a  vear  ago  neither  the  President  and 
the  new  dealers  no:  the  businessmen  in 
O.  P  M  were  willing  to  place  defense  ahead 
of  business  as  usual  The  administration 
was  afraid  of  temporary  unemployment,  due 
to  the  change-over  frjm  civilian  to  military 
production,  and  it  wis  afraid  of  labor,  and 
it  was  afraid  to  ask  the  people  to  accept  a 
reduction  In  their  standard  of  life  And  the 
businessmen  were  for  the  most  part  In  agree- 
ment   with    Mr     Knudsen.   who    believed    all 


la=t  summer  that  the  defense  pr>.grain  sliculd 
be   superimposed   on    normal    busmr^ss 

That  in  substance  is  why  the  delen.sc  pro- 
gram is  moving  sl'iwly  and  Is  inadequate 
It  has  been  planned  as  a  kind  of  annex  and 
superstrticture  to  an  immense  hoc  m  m  pri- 
vate business.  That  Is  why  we  ha\e  just 
produced  more  private  automcbiles  thnn  have 
ever  been  produced  and  sold  anywhere  at 
any  time,  Tliat  is  why  the  raw  materials, 
the  skilled  labor,  the  managerial  ability,  and 
the  machine  tools  needed  to  produce  this 
record-breaking  output  have  not  be^n  en- 
listed for  national  defense 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  need  cen- 
tralization of  authority  in  Washiiuitrn  That 
Is  true  But  most  of  all  we  need  a  central 
authority  with  a  true  conception  of  the  task, 
which  is  that  is  massive  output  eventually 
will  do  us  no  good  but  that  by  a  massive 
capacity  to  product  In  the  near  future,  this 
war  can  be  won.  And  then  we  need  to 
realize  that  the  only,  way  to  get  quickly  a 
massive  capacity  to  produce  is  to  cut  drasti- 
cally into  civilian  consumption  and  force  the 
productive  capacity,  which  now  serves 
civilians  to  work  for  defense 

The  time  has  come  to  put  on  forced 
draft — to  make  up  cur  minds  to  produce 
this  year  what  under  cur  leisurely  plans  we 
do  not  expect  to  produce  until  the  spring  of 
next  year — tc  make  up  our  minds  to  produce 
in  the  first  half  of  1942  what  we  new  plan  to 
produce  in  the  whole  of  1942  This  can  be 
done  The  British,  when  they  were  at  last 
aroused  after  Dunkerque,  did  Just  that  kind 
&I  thing.  We  can  do  it  if  v^e  ha\e  the  will  and 
the  courage  to  do  it 

If  we  cotild  really  make  up  ur  minds  tc  do 
that  at  no  matter  what  sacrifice  cf  our  con- 
venience and  of  business  as  usual,  we  could 
acquire  a  power  In  the  world  which  would 
give  substance  to  our  wordsi  with  our  whole 
industrial  energy  mobilized,  we  should  be  ir- 
resistible and  invmclble  The  outcome  would 
not  be  in  doubt  nor  too  long  delayed  For  If 
the  American  people  will  really  work  like  the 
very  devil  for  the  next  12  months,  they  wUl 
liave  won  — and  at  no  tragic  cost— the  second 
American  war  of  independence 

That  war  cannot  be  won  except  after  long 
years  cf  waste  and  sufTerlng  as  long  as  we  lack 
the  character  to  choke  this  fantastic  and  dis- 
graceful boom,  and  go  all  out  for  defense 
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or  FENNSV:  \  ANl,^ 
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;    ADDRESS  BY  HON    ALBEN  W    B  ^RKLEY    OF 
KENTUCKY 


Mr  GUFFEY  Mr  President,  1  a.k 
unanimou.s  consent  lo  havt-  pnntrd  .n  the 
\  Record  tho  very  abl^  address  delivert-d  by 
I  cur  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Baf,ktev\ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eicr.  Wars  at  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  August 
24   1941. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ;he  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fellow  Americiinv  I  r.m  de-'ply  pr.'^tefu:  to 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  com- 
mitter in  charc'?  of  this  great  patherirK  lor 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  invitH- 
tiL.n  to  addresis  you  at  tlv.>^  time 

It  is  a  source  of  great  inspiration  tc  lock 
mtc  the  face,'  cf  this  gn-nt  audience  who  have 
as,sembled  here  for  nc  mercecary  or  selfish 
purposes,  but  to  demonstrnte  tlieir  loyalty  tc 
American  institutions  and  give  pri  o:  of  thCit 
determinatlcn  that  the-se  ui'-tituticns  shall 
not  perisli 

I  stand  today  b.  lore  the  great  H.ill  of  In- 
dependence, in  v.hicli  Tl'.cmn.'i  JeStrscn  and 
his  colaborers  W'otc  the  Declaration  c!  Inde- 
pendence. In  all  the  c-^urse  of  liuman  hlstery 
hp  dv>cumtnt  we?  ever  conceived  by  the  mind 
or  penned  by  tlie  hand  of  man  which  puve 
greater  liopes  to  the  mi;sses  of  humanity  than 
did  this  Declaration 

Those  whi  wrte  this  immortal  dL-cumcnt 
were  not  c.  wards  Plicy  reallaed  when  they 
promulgated  it  'hat  tiiey  mu.'-t  hanp  togeiher 
or  hang  separately  They  realized  that  il  tl:e 
cause  of  Americm  liberty  should  net  survive, 
those  who  instigated  the  Americnn  Revolu- 
tion would  suffer  the  penalties  infi,icted  upun 
the  sponsors  of  an  unsuccessful  war 

They  were  not  afraid  to  take  the  risks 
They  did  not  count  the  cost  In  dollars  or  in 
blcxod  or  in  human  life  As  Patrick  Henry 
had  said  in  tlie  Virginia  Convention,  '1  knew 
not  what  course  others  may  pur,-ue,  but  as  fcr 
me.  give  me  lit)erty  or  give  me  death 

The  great  catise  of  American  liberty,  spon- 
sored by  these  immortal  men  and  epitomized 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  suc- 
cessful But  b<.^fore  it  sutce€«ded  and  t)eJore 
the  American  Republic  was  established,  8  . 
years  of  sacrifice,  of  bloodshed,  and  of  in- 
credible hardships  were  sviflered  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary patriots,  and  the  fight  was  made 
harder  and  longer  becuusi  tliere  were  among 
the  3,000.000  people  who  then  inhabited  the 
colonies  those  who  were  not  lu  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  liberty  or  who  for  mercenary, 
social,  or  poUtlcal  reasons  withheld  their 
support  to  the  cause  of   the  new  Republic 

It  is  a  glorious  and  inspiring  fact  that  to- 
day the  Nation  which  was  created  bv  this 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  nations 
from  which  our  forefathers  declared  their 
independence  are  today  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  and  h -art  to  heart  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  ot  the  very  doctrines 
and  principles  for  which  cur  lorefathers 
labored,  fought,  and  died 

It  is  a  glorious  atid  in-piriig  fact  that  to- 
day these  two  great  tiations — the  United 
States  of  America  ana  the  Klngdemi  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  va.'-t  as^cx-iated  dc-mlnu  ns-  - 
stand  across  the  j.Hthwav  ■  ver  whicii  Adolf 
Hitler  and  hie  brutal  satellites  are  attempt- 
ing to  obllteriite  human  freedom  and  the 
great  fundamentals  of  humati  liberty  and 
Christianity 

It  Is  because  of  this  ;l-.at  the  people  ot  the 
United  States  and  the  pe  'ii.p  of  Great  Britain. 
and  the  people  of  every  other  selt-g  veir.mg 
nation,  most  of  which  have  m  the  past  2 
years  been  the  vicims  .'  a  ruthk-».s  invasion 
at  the  hands  of  the  barbarian,  applaud  the 
magnificent  fight  for  ^elf-defrnse  which  la 
now  being  waaed  \:\  the  pecp>  of  Russia 
against  this  same  ruthless  Invader 

In  sympathizine  with  the  fight  to  di-fend 
their  homes  s.r.6  thrir  rcur.try  n.  vv  being 
made  by  the  Russian  people  jielther  the 
United  States  nor  Greftt  Britain  thereby  es- 
pouses the  internal  firlicies  ^r  the  political 
philosi-;  h\  v,h:ch  since  tl.e  Wrrid  War  has 
guided  the  Sen  let  Republic  Bu:  they  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  Ru'-sian  people  to  adept 
and  live  under  any  form  of  goveriiment 
which  they  may  prefer  They  recognize  ih«' 
right  of  all  nations  t<  adopt  and  live  under 
any  form  of  eoverninent  which  they  may 
prefer  But  they  also  recignize  thnt  what- 
ever m.T.  have  been  the  sh;)rtcomincs  or  the 
distpstefulness  of  th;-  theories  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Soviet  Russia  the  Russian  people 
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and  Ulclr  rulers  have  no^  constituted  and  do 
net  now  constitute  a  world  menace  com- 
pariible  lo  the  insidicus  and  diabclical  pro- 
pram  of  Adf.lf  HiUcT  and  his  puny  little  hu- 
man hnnd  p:antJ«  who,  in  their  automatic 
echoin*?-^  ot  Hitler  ■<  pjhiJoscphy.  make  Charlie 
McC&Tthy  loolt   l;ke  an  orif?inal   thinker 

It  IR  in  the  midst  of  a  world  like  this  that 
thr  American  p-ople  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment are  confn  nted  by  a  crisis  wh'.ch  has 
net  bf»en  exceeded  In  importance  and  far- 
re. i'hir.«  influence  t-ii.ct-  the  Declaration  of 
Indf-peudpnte  was   adopted   here   in    1776 

TtUB  world  In  which  we  stand  tcday  is 
net  of  cur  making  We  d:d  rot  contribute 
to  the  catises  of  the  first  World  War  in  191 4 
nor  U)  any  cf  the  wnrs  whirh  prc»ceded  It  in 
all  human  histnry  outside  the  Western 
Heml'^phcre.  We  did  not  ccntributc  to  the 
t.i\:>e-  of  the  pres-ent  war.  unless  perchance 
we  stopped  flKhtliig  too  6(X)n  in  1918 

Frrm  the  day  of  the  armistice  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918  until  the  outbreak  cf  the  present 
world  conflict,  the  American  people  worked 
and  prayed  that  enduring  peace  might  settle 
clown  upon  the  eai.h  Disarmament  treaties 
almoet  without  number  were  signed  bv  us 
and  other  nations,  all  of  them  culminating 
Anally  In  the  Brland-KelloaK  Peace  Pact,  by 
which  practically  all  the  nations  In  the  world, 
includinR  Gernuiny  Buried  to  banish  war  as 
a  means  of  national  policy 

Lulled  Into  a  sense  of  false  security,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  peace-loving  nations  who 
signed  these  treaties  in  honor  and  in  good 
faith  settled  down  to  the  reconstruction  of 
their  domestic  and  International  relation- 
•hlpa  and  relied  upcn  theae  solemn  com- 
miimeuts  to  preser\e  the  peace  of  the  world 
and   save  humanity  from   ftirther  slaughter. 

But  as  soon  as  Adolf  Hitlrr  came  into  power 
In  Germany  in  193.3  he  bei^an  to  conspire 
aijainst  all  his  neiRhbors  and  all  the  peace- 
loving  nations  which  men  had  set  up  and 
hcped  to  pret-erve  He  violated  his  agree- 
ment with  his  ne'.phbcrlng  nations  as  soon 
aa  he  came  Into  power  and  felt  that  he  was 
string  enough  to  take  the  rislts.  You  may 
trace  his  entire  c*jurse  In  his  dealings  with 
other  nations  from  1933  until  this  hour  and 
you  will  find  that  u  has  constituted  an  un- 
broktn  record  of  perfidy  and  dishonor.  The 
pettiest  thief  who  sneaks  Into  the  back  alleys 
of  our  cities  possesses  h  higher  sense  of 
human  integnty  and  honorable  purposes 
than  does  this  mad  ban.dlt  whose  vile  few  t- 
s'>.-ps  have  brought  sufTering  to  mankind 
wh.ch  even  Alexander  the  Great.  Genghis 
Khan  and  Napoleon  Bontpart  never  con- 
ceived of  In  their  wildest  dreams  of  conquest 

If  any  American  believe«  that  1  am  over- 
drawing this  picture,  let  him  look  ni  Austria. 
Hitler  told  Austria,  through  her  Premier. 
Dollfuss  that  he  had  no  designs  upon  the 
Austrian  people  Then  he  had  Dollfuss  mur- 
dered and  devoured  Au.strla  like  a  lion  would 
devour  a  motise 

He  told  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  that 
he  had  no  territorial  designs  upon  them  at 
flr.t  Then  he  told  them  he  only  wanted  tne 
Sudeten  Germans  to  have  the  right  of  self- 
dttermlnatu  n  Then  he  sent  his  aimies  into 
Czechoslovakia  and  drove  out  the  constl- 
tu*fd  gcvcri'.ment  and  added  all  their  terri- 
tory to  the  German  Reich 

He  told  Poland  that  he  only  wanted  a 
correction  cf  the  Polish  Corridor  and  seme 
readjustment  in  the  free  city  of  Danzi*?.  and 
he  told  Chamberlain  at  Munich  anu  an- 
nounced ui  the  world  when  the  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans had  been  added  to  the  Reich  that  he 
had  no  further  territorial  ambiticns  m  aU 
of  Europe  But  he  aivadCv'  Pcla.id  ar.d  drove 
out  her  constituted  government  and  hn.s  mur- 
dered probably  more  than  3.000.COO  Poles, 
whose  only  offense  had  been  their  love  of 
their  homes  and  of  their  country 

He  told  Denmark  that  he  had  no  designs 
upon  her  But  one  morning,  before  the  sun 
had  ariaen,  his  Nazi  legions  were  In  posses- 


sion ol  Denmark  He  t<;ld  NorwEiv  the  same 
He  tcld  Holland  tbe  same  He  t<:ld  Beig.um 
the  same  And  the  strange  th.n^;  :s  th<it 
these  small  rations  either  t)t Utvec;  him  or  had 
w-iitfd  too  late  to  prepare  to  rtSi-t  him.  He 
told  th'j  people  ol  Fran  e  and  England  that 
he  h.id  no  desizns  vipc n  them  and  no  inten- 
tion of  invading  them  that  •.vhat  he  really 
wanted  was  to  extei.d  hl.N  b<jundaries  eastward 
into  the  t  rntcrv  cf  Ru.'-siB  but  he  invaded 
France  and  the  FTeiich  Gcvornmtnt.  bicause 
of  lack  of  preparation  ai^d  bec:'U.-e  of  inter- 
nal di.-ser.s;cn,  coilap-^ed  like  .i  hou.-M--  of  caids, 
pnd  \»,h  '.e  tl:e  '.rdomitabie  sp.rit  of  the 
French  pet  pie  miU  burns  withm  iheir  bo:scm=, 
thev  pre  now  m  the  clutches  cf  a  puppet 
go\frnment  vihich  has  announced  its  ccUab- 
cration  'vlth  Huler  and  Mus&olini  and  fill 
those  who  se^-k  to  destroy  the  very  things 
for  which  France  has  strcd  since  the  Frrnch 
Rfvolution,  liberty,  equality,  anc  tratcruity. 
Hitler  'old  Rumania  th.t'  he  l-.ad  no  designs 
upon  her  He  t*  Id  Hungarv  the  same.  He 
t(.ld  Bu!u;ana  the  -ame  He  told  Yu£:oslavia 
the  samp  He  told  Greect-  the  st-me.  But 
when  Greece  resi.'-ted  the  efforts  cl  Italy,  un- 
ci'r  the  s'nitnng  caricature  knovn  as  Mus- 
solini to  la'-  impicuj  lip.i.d-  u^:^::  her  pec;:;e 
and  were  driving  the  Italian  Army  hack  across 
th"™  land  over  which  they  l.ad  marched  Hi:ler 
sent  his  panzer  divisions  into  heroic  Greece 
and  drove  hei  government  out  of  the  country 
ar.d  deva.stated  her  historic  land  and  cities. 

And  In  all  the.M?  conquered  countries,  the 
rik;ht  cf  free  speech,  the  right  of  free  assem- 
bly, the  richt  ol  frte  worsijip,  tht?  neht  of  a 
free  pre-<s  have  been  buried  in  th<?  conquered 
so.l  Novkhere  in  all  this  vast  region  can 
more  than  three  men  a-ssemble  on  a  street 
corner  without  being  dispersed  by  the  mailed 
hand  ot  the  military  authorities  and  cov.ardly 
suspicion  In  aU  these  vast  overridden  re- 
gions, the  iocial  and  economic  and  intellect- 
ual life  of  the  per, pie  have  been  subverted  to 
the  predatory  designs  of  the  Na^i  juggernaut. 
And  all  through  these  dcvast.itfd  and  humili- 
ated regions.  mUlions  i;f  men.  ^vcm'-n.  and 
children  who  cannot  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language,  are  praying  that  some 
power  somewhere  may  sicp  the  ruthless  con- 
queror m  his  tracks  and  that  they  them- 
selves may  be  revived  as  naticus,  dedicated 
to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  economic  ad- 
vancement of  their  people  and  to  nations  of 
srif-respect  and  deoency  am.cng  the  people  cf 
the  earth 

Not  cr.ly  have  these  things  happened  to 
Eun  po.  not  only  are  they  happening  m  Africa 
or  will  happen  if  Hitler  wins,  not  only  are 
tliey  occurring  in  As  a  where  Japan  Is  crawl- 
ing like  srmc  m.^nstrc tis  dragon  out  over  the 
teirr.-.ries  of  China  but  over  "he  seas  and  the 
isi.inds  cf  the  sta~  and  ail  that  portion  cf 
the  Pacific,  For  10  years  we  have  seen  this 
drag  n  encroach  up  in  the  innocent  ard  un- 
happy people  of  China  for  no  reason  except 
that  Japan  desires  what  China  has  and 
thought  she  m.giit  obtain  it  without  war,  If 
pi,ss.blc,   but   through   w.ir  if   necessary 

There  is  no  fundamental  difTereiice  between 
the  imn-.oral  ar.d  despicable  ph:lo.-optiv  of  Hi*:- 
ler  and  Mussolini  and  the  military  clique  that 
now  dominates  Japan  and  seeks  to  drive 
hi  r  on 

In  the  mid.<t  of  thix  world  Conditions  we 
are  asked  by  a  little  ccterie  of  American 
ostrich.?  t>i  trust  Hitler  and  to  believe  him 
wlien  he  has  cnoe  or  twict  seated  that  he 
has  nc  designs  up  n  the  American  p?cple  or 
up. in  the  Western  Hemisphere  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  lulled  into  a  feeling  cf  se- 
curity; if  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
proht  by  the  lessons  of  countries  throughcut 
the  world,  under  the  pagan  influence  of  Hit- 
lerism;  if  tliey  arc  st^  naive  cr  unsuspecting 
as  to  listen  to  the  insidious  advice  of  the 
serpents  in  our  Garden  cf  Eden:  if  *hey  are 
so  unim.pressed  by  this  array  ■.  f  mdi-putable 
ev.dence  created  in  all  part-  of  the  w^  rid  ty 
the  slimy  trail  which  Hitler  has  followed; 
then  we  may  wonder  whether  after  all  the 


sacrifices  made  by  our  forefathers  from  1776 
to  1&41  mean  to  us  what  we  claim  they  mean 
to  us. 

Regardless  d  all  pretenses  to  the  contrary, 
this  is  not  a  war  to  readjust  a  few  Inter- 
national boundaries.  It  Is  not  a  war  to  adjust 
Inequalities  bicught  about  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  It  ;ls  not  a  war  to  eliminate  cor- 
ridors. It  Is  <ot  a  war  to  relieve  minorities 
cf  seme  injustice  inflicted  upon  them  by 
boundary  lines 

This  may  haKe  teen  the  pretext  upcn  which 
It  was  begun.  But  its  genesis  lies  deeper 
than  mere  physical  delineations  upon  a  map. 
It  is  a  war  of  Ideas,  a  war  of  philosophies,  a 
wa/  cf  conquest,  a  war  to  impose  upon  the 
world  a  systeai  of  moral,  economic,  and  po- 
litical control*  to  which  It  has  never  been 
subjected  in  fill  Its  history  These  controls 
and  these  ideals  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  freedom  and  democracy  They 
are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  cf  self-govern- 
ment They  are  avowedly  antagonistic  to 
Christianity  or  any  fcrm  of  religion  except 
worship  of  tht  state,  that  state  to  be  under 
the  autocratic  dcminatlcn  of  authoritarian 
theories  and  ^ocesses  which  deny  the  people 
any  voice  In  their  government  cr  In  the 
fashioning  of  their  society  The  result  Is 
economic  bondage.  It  Is  religious  bondage. 
It  is  polltlcpl  bondage.  And  it  Is  intellectual 
bondage.  Yoo  cannot  have  intellectual  free- 
dom where  tht  soul  of  man  Is  enslaved  You 
cannot  have  economic  freedom  where  the 
political  righte  of  man  are  trampled  under 
foot. 

If  any  American,  conscious  of  what  In  going 
on  in  the  world  and  familiar  with  the  threats 
which  have  been  made  by  Hitler  and  his 
spokesmen,  hits  any  doubt  cf  the  intentions 
cf  Hitler  to  impose  this  revolutionary  system 
upon  the  whole  world,  then  let  such  an 
American  take  note  cf  what  he  and  they  have 
said  about  it  tvhen  they  were  not  seeking  to 
deceive  anybody. 

Although  Hitler  calls  It  a  revolution  of 
young  nations  and  young  peoples  against  old 
and  decadent  nations,  we  have  already  rec- 
ognized it  fcr  what  it  Is,  an  inhuman  and 
bestial  revoltition  against  every  freedom  for 
which  men  have  striven  and  fought  and  died 
through  centuries  of  hardships. 

If  any  Ameflcan  doubts  the  purpose  cf  the 
Nazi  juggernafut,  let  him  read  the  speech  of 
Hitler  s  Reiclitninister  of  Agriculture  given  In 
May  1940,  a  afieech  made  at  Hitler's  instiga- 
tion to  a  grofup  of  leading  Nazis  called  to- 
gether fcr  that  purpose. 

In  that  speech  he  forecast  the  Invasion  of 
the  Low  Countries  and  the  penetration  of  the 
Balkans.  In  that  speech  he  predicted  the 
economic  org^inization  of  all  the  territories 
which  were  io  be  overrun  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  German  Reich.  In  that  speech 
he  predicted  the  mastery  of  two  continents. 
He  predicted  that  they  would  Inaugurate  a 
system  of  slavery  by  which  he  took  pains 
to  explain  thpt  he  did  not  mean  slavery  In 
any  sense  exoept  the  sense  of  absolute  sub- 
jection to  the  will  and  power  cf  the  con- 
queror. He  stated  that  slavery  was  not  to 
be  understood  as  a  parable  or  as  a  rhetorical 
term  but  thaj  he  had  in  mind  a  mcder.'i  form 
of  medieval  slavery  which  they  would  Intro- 
duce because  they  urgently  needed  it  to  ful- 
fill their  purposes  and  he  predicted  that  they 
would  be  deilied  the  blessings  of  educitlcn 
or  literacy  but  that  this  boon  would  be 
reserved  for  the  German  population  Aftei 
expatiating  at  length  upon  what  they  were 
going  to  do  to  Europe  he  expressed  his  opinion 
as  to  their  objectives  In  the  United  States. 
He  referred  ta  the  United  States  as  a  pseudo- 
c'emocratic  republic.  He  stated  that  they 
had  accounts  to  settle  with  the  United  States. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
holds  a  large  portion  of  tht  gold  cf  the  wcrld 
to  which  he  aaid  the  Nazis  were  entitled  be- 
cause most  df  it  had  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  since  conquered  by  Germany. 
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He  predicted  In  that  speech  that  the 
United  States  wculd  be  forced  by  Germany 
to  complete  and  final  capitulation,  and  that 
Instead  of  having  7.00C.00.)  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  German  conquest  we  would  have 
40  000.000    unemployed. 

He  predicted  that  President  Roosevelt 
would  beg  Hitler  on  his  knees  to  purchase 
not  manulaciured  goods  but  raw  materials 
from  the  United  States  at  prices  which  Hitler 
would  dictate.  And  he  stated  that  the 
United  States  was  so  demoralized  and  cor- 
rupted that,  like  France  and  England.  It  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  mili- 
tary adversary 

In  another  speech  delivered  by  Walter 
Funk,  president  of  the  Re-chu-bank  of  Berlin, 
he  made  predictions  of  the  same  character 
and  in  a  later  speech  made  by  Hitler  him- 
self, he  stated.  "'We  shall  ^con  have  an  S  A. 
in  America.  We  shall  train  our  youth  We 
shall  have  men  which  degenerate  Yankee- 
dom  will  not  be  able  to  cliallenge  National 
Socialism  alone  is  destined  to  liberate  the 
American  people  from  their  ruling  clique.' 
"I  shall  undertake  this  tivsk  simultaneously 
with  the  restoration  of  Germany  to  her  lead- 
ing position  In  America.  The  German  com- 
ponent of  the  American  people  will  be  the 
source  of  Its  political  and  mental  resur- 
rection." 

This  is  an  ofteaslve  in.sult  to  millions  of 
American  citizens  of  German  ancestry  who 
are  as  loyal  to  the  principles  of  American 
democracy  as  are  any  other  claAs  of  our 
people. 

Again  quoting  Hitler,  "I  guarantee  that  at 
the  right  moment  a  Qew  America  will  exist 
as  our  strongest  sup]k)rter  when  we  are 
ready  to  take  the  stride  Into  overseas  space. 
We  have  the  means  of  awakening  this  Na- 
tion in  good  time  There  will  be  no  Wilson 
arising  to  stir  up  America  against  us  " 

There  may  be  no  new  Wilson  to  speak  for 
America  and  in  defense  oJ  her  undying  prin- 
ciples as  he  spoke  for  them  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  but  there  i.-^  a  new  Roosevelt 
who  has  risen  up  to  be  the  spokesman  and 
the  leader  of  the  Indcm  table  and  uncon- 
querable people  of  a  free  end  mighty  nation, 
and  he  is  supported  In  that  leadership  by 
men  and  women  of  all  political  parties,  of 
all  religious  faiths,  of  all  colors,  and  all 
nationalities. 

In  the  light  of  these  prophecies  and 
threats  by  Hitler  and  his  trusted  satellites, 
can  we  douht  that  one  of  the  motives  of  this 
war  is  economic  domination  of  the  world? 
Can  we  doubt  that  economic  domination 
will  be  followed  by  political  intrigue  and 
Infiltration;  and  that  economic  and  political 
domination  will  produce  a  prodigious  effort 
at  military  domination  in  all  the  countries 
upon  which  this  system  sliall  t>e  Imposed? 

If  Hitlei  wins,  we  shall  face  a  hostile  world 
If  he  wins,  he  will  con'rol  all  of  Europe  And 
if  Mussolini  should  survive,  through  him,  or 
over  him.  or  under  him.  they  will  control  all 
of  Africa  If  he  wins  In  Europe  and  In  .Africa. 
we  must  rresuppose  that  Japan  as  one  of  the 
Axis  Powc-s.  will  control,  f  she  does  not  oc- 
cupj  all  of  China  and  the  entire  Pacific  west 
of  Hawaii,  including  Malaya  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  possibly  the  vast  stretches  of 
the  South  Pacific,  including  all  the  British 
possessions  in  that  region  ot  the  wcrld. 
Should  the  Axis  Powers  win,  they  will  have  a 
naval  strength  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
the  United  States  at  present  including  the 
Japanese  the  Italian,  and  the  German  Navies, 
and  the  French  Navy  which  they  will  control, 
leaving  out  ol  consideration  the  British  Navy, 
and  this  strength  would  be  still  further  aug- 
mented by  the  capture  cf  all  or  any  consid- 
erable part  of  th.it  navy 

Can  we  d.uibt  that  with  such  a  situation 
existing  in  Europe  Alr.ca,  and  Asia,  the  Amer- 
ican continent  mrknlng  North  and  Sou'h 
America  would  be  the  immediate  objective  of 
the,se  aggrtbfijve  dictators?  Already  we  have 
seen  in  portions  cf  South  America  the  efforts 


of  the  Na;is  to  gain  a  Iooti:old      Bolivia  was 

compelled  to  declare  a  stat?  of  national  siege 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  arder  to  protect  herself 
against  Nazi  des-gns  These  desiw^ns  have  been 
manifested  In  other  parts  ol  South  Amenta 
and  It  IS  to  the  incalculable  credit  ot  the 
Latin-American  republics  that  they  have 
Joined  with  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
certed effort  to  avert  such  disaster  as  con- 
trol of  their  economic,  scclai  and  political  life 
by  so  ruthless  a  group  of  gangsters  as  are  no.w 
seeking  to  dominate  i;  OOO.OOO.OOC  human  be- 
inii^s  throughout  the  world 

It  Is  because  of  these  things  that  tho  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  its  huge  efforts  m  the 
defense  of  our  own  country  and  the  defense 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  to  which 
we  are  committed 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago  James 
Monioe  announced  the  Monro?  Doctrine,  by 
which  he  stated  that  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  European  ration  to  gain  a  foothold 
m  America  would  be  regarded  by  the  United 
States  as  an  unfriendly  act  Tlie  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  at  that  time  made  applicable  to 
Europe  because  t  was  Europe  alone  then 
which  sought  to  recapture  much  of  the  terri- 
tory lost  by  the  South  American  revolution- 
ists which  established  heir  own  independ- 
ence. But  the  same  doctrine  which  then 
applied  to  Euroi>e  now  applies  to  Asia  with 
equal  force.  We  have  maintained  this  doc- 
trine for  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and 
we  .shall  continue  to  maintain  it,  not  only 
because  we  desire  to  see  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  maintain  their  own  in- 
dependence, but  because  we  know  that  if  any 
European  or  Asiatic  power  should  now  gain 
a  foothold  anywhere  in  the  western  world  it 
would  constitute  an  active  and  perpetual 
threat  to  the  independence,  the  sovereignty, 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States, 

This  is  the  sort  of  world  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  It  Is  a  world  that  threatens 
everything  for  which  the  United  States  of 
America  has  stood  It  is  a  wcrld  that  threat- 
ens all  the  things  for  which  the  Declaration 
of  independence  was  promulgated  It  is  a 
world  that  threatens  a  return  of  barbarism 
and  paganism  that  millions  cf  men  and 
wcmen  have  given  their  lives  to  destroy  It 
is  a  world  in  which  our  way  and  method  of 
living  are  grievously  Involved:  and  it  is  a 
world  m  which  we  cannot  afTord  pretended 
Ignorance,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifioe  may 
be  to  pre'^erve  our  tradition.- 

It  IS  because  of  these  things  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  increase  cur  national  debt 
to  unprecedented  figures  It  is  becau.'^e  of 
these  things  that  we  are  now  compelled 
feverishly  to  build  a  two-ocean  Nav^  It  is 
because  of  these  things  that  we  are  now  com- 
pelled to  tram  our  young  men  for  military 
service  in  the  event  such  serMce  should  be- 
come Imperative  It  is  because  of  tliese 
things  that  we  have  levied  unprecedented 
taxes  upon  our  people  and  must  levy  still 
further  burdens  upon  them  It  is  because 
of  these  things  that  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  whatever  re- 
,strictions  and  restraints  may  be  necessary 
In  order  that  we  may  preserve  this  country 
and  hand  It  down  to  the  generations  yet 
unborn  free  and  stronc  and  proud 

We  are  told  that  If  we  do  these  things  we 
will  surrender  our  democracy  and  cur  liberty. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War.  George  Wash- 
ington pleaded  with  Congress  to  give  him 
more  soldiers  and  greater  power,  although  at 
the  very  time  he  pleaded  for  these  things  he 
was  ftghtme  for  the  establij-hment  of  liberty 
and  democracy. 

During  the  War  between  the  States.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  pleaded  with  Congress  for 
greater  power  and  secured  it,  and  so  did 
Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the  Confederacy 
These  pxjwers  were  granted,  but  as  soon  as  the 
war  had  ended  they  were  again  returned  to 
the  people. 


Duiing  the  Spanish-American  W.-»r  Presi- 
dent McKlnley  had  powers  conferred  upon 
him  neces.^ary  In  the  conduct  of  that  war. 
During  the  World  War.  unprecedented  powers 
were  as:-ed  by  and  conferred  upon  President 
Wilson— powers  th^t  no  demtK-racy  would 
confer  upon  any  President  except  in  a  period 
of  great  emergency  These  powers  were  nec- 
essary in  order  that  the  m.omentum  cf  Amtr!- 
cnn  efforts  might  be  ccnccntrated  at  the  point 
of  greatest  importance.  But  when  the  war 
was  over  and  peace  had  returned  to  the  world, 
these  powers  were  rc'urncd  to  tlie  people  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stales 

We  are  not  at  war.  We  are  not  enpagcd  in 
military  operations.  We  are  not  fighting  f.n 
invading  army,  nor  arc  we  sending  cut  ol 
this  country  an  invading  army,  but  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  this  war  because  we  cannot 
escape  its  consequences  Wc  are  In  the  midst 
of  It  because  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  that 
the  conflagration  that  Is  burning  elsewhere 
may  not  scorch  our  own  shores  and  cur  own 
institutions.  Under  these  circunistarices  we 
are  compelled  to  confer  unprecedented  au- 
thority and  power  upon  the  head  ot  our  Giv- 
ernment.  We  are  willing  to  surrencier  some 
of  these  liberties  and  some  cf  these  freedoms 
temporarily  to  the  Government  cf  the  United 
States  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  ccmpilled 
to  surrender  them  permanently  to  Hiiltr  und 
nazl-ism. 

1  would  rather  surrender  a  lew  of  our  lib- 
erties for  a  short  while  in  the  preser\aticn  cf 
our  defense  than  to  surrender  them  peima- 
neijtly  to  Hitler  and  his  crew  of  nation 
wreckers. 

We  probably  have  not  been  called  upi-ii  yet 
to  make  all  the  sacrifices  which   will   be  re- 
quired of  us.   but  the  Ainei  ican  people  know 
how   to  make  sacrifices  when   tluy   are  con- 
vinced of  the  neces.slty      A  century  and  a  half 
ago.    3.000,000    peojile    frineing    the    Atlantic 
seaboard  lock  the  risks      Again,  in  1812,  they 
took  the  risks      In   1848  ihey  took  the  risks. 
In   1861  to  1865  they  took  the  risks      In  1898 
they  took  the  riskt      In    1917  they  took  the 
risks.     We  do  not  want  war      We  abhor   war. 
We  believe  and  hope  tliat  our  mareriai  aid  to 
the  nations  now  fighting   aggression   will   be 
all  that  we  need  tc  put  forth  to  preserve  the 
things  which  are  dear  to  America;  but  if   as  a 
last  resort,  the  American  people  are  compelled 
to   fight   to   defend   their   country    and    their 
freedom  and  their  way  of  living,  they  will  not 
prove  less  respcnslve  to  this  call  in  the  future 
than   they    have   proven    in    the   past.     God 
grant  that  this  last  resort  may  not  have  to  be 
faced,  but  whether  it   is  or  not.  we  beseech 
the    American    people    to    believe    that    their 
President  and  the  Congress  and  their  respon- 
sible   Government    are    putting    forth    eveiy 
pcssible  effort  with  the  lign;   wl.ich  God  him 
given  them  to  protect  and  preserve  and  per- 
petuate American  ideals.  American  standards. 
.American  democracv,  and  American  civiliza- 
tion. 


Americans  All 


EXTENSION    GF    REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

Or     .'v;  r-ivA.SK.* 

IN   THE  SEN.\TE  Ol-    THE   UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  August  25. 1941, 


EIJITORIAL     FROM    OMAHA     EVENTNG 
WORLD-HERALD 


Mr     BUTLER      Mr     President,    1    a-'k 
ucaminous  consent  to  have  prtnled  in 
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the  Appendix  of  thr  Record  an  editorial 
aiipt-aunt!  in  iht-  E'.cnmg  Woiid-Herald, 
pi:bii5hrd  at  Omaha.  Ncbr..  by  a  former 
distinguished  Momber  of  this  body.  The 
editorial  Is  rnutled  "Americans  All." 

Thcr.  brin«  no  objecucn,  the  editorial 
wa.s  (jid'  1 -d  to  b«'  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.,  follows: 

iFrt.ni   th«'   Oni.iha  Evening  World-Herald   of 
Auf'i^t   19.  19411 

AMtRIC.^NS     ALL 

R'-publlcar.s  an-  Am.  ncdn  citizen?,  too. 

D:  mccrats  and  lnclep*T.fit'i)t.'  wlir  are  In 
di.-:ii;rccmr'nt  eltl  er  with  the  President's  war 
pclKie"  or  hiN  method.s  of  imposing  them  are 
American  ciuzensi.  tec. 

niem'  citi7.£ns  pay  their  full  :-hare  of  laxts. 
■niey  carry  their  share  of  the  debt  load  They 
must  endure  the  hard-hips  and  Icsse.-!  inci- 
dent to  war  pricniies,  prict'  and  credit  limita- 
tions, di»locallon.«  of  indufeiry,  and  all  ether 
unpleasant  features  of  a  regimented  ar.d  ct  n- 
trolled  economy  When  It  comes  to  hghtiug 
their  manpower  will  figure  In  the  casualty 
lwi8  In  full  proportion  to  their  numtiers — and 
those  numbers  are  ver>'  large. 

These  groups  are  represented,  as  it  is  ira- 
p«>rBtive  they  should  be.  In  the  Congress 

Yet  often — too  cfTen— when  the  President 
deems  It  necessary  to  center  with  member*  of 
the  House  and  Senate  on  matters  of  vital 
confern  to  all  the  people,  no  representatives 
of  these  group?  are  admitted  to  the  confer- 
ence 

On  his  return  from  the  historic  deep-sea 
conference  with  Prime  Mlnl.ster  Churchill,  the 
President  decided  to  give  to  certain  Congress- 
men an  acc(iuntlng  of  the  international  sit- 
uation Unquestionably  that  was  proper  Per 
Congress  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment It  alone  has  the  power  to  declare 
war  It  controls  the  purse  strings.  The  Ex- 
ecutive can  spend  no  money  It  does  not  au- 
thrrire  ar.d  appn-prlate  And  if  It  Is  to  e.xer- 
ci.«e  these  duties  Intelligently  It  needs  to  be 
Informed 

So  Mr  RcK^sevplt  called  a  few  "key  men" 
into  his  study  to  tell  them,  confidentially, 
some  thing?  he  thinks  they  shculd  know 

But  he  invited  only  Democrat.';  And.  cf 
the  Democrats,  he  invited  only  such  as  are 
In  agreement  with  him  on  foreign  issues  and 
afTairs  Even  with  these,  says  the  Associated 
Press  report,  he  '■ccntinticd  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  on  the  broad  world  strategy  worked 
out  with  Churchill,  nr.d  the  belief  was  he 
would  use  deed^ — not  words  to  disclose  it 
when,  the  time  is  rlpo  " 

Probably,  if  this  be  an  accurate  statement. 
the  crnferei^ce  did  not  amount  to  much 
Probably  there  was  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  a  free  e.xchange  of  opinions,  for  a  serious 
dlscusMon  The  President  was  sirr-.ply  "telling 
tnetn" — witlun  the  canful  I'.m;ts  c!  h:s  own 
tU^cret-.rn 

All  the  iiiL-re  rca.^on.  it  Wi,u!d  ieer.i  wh.y 
some  unconvii.ced  Cciigr>';.smaii.  seme  "un- 
rtccnstructed  rebel."  seme  member  of  Wiiat 
the  wise  Briti-h  value  lit  "thr  Icyal  opp<-i- 
tion.'  n-,:»<ht  have  been  j"*rniitte(i  to  be  prts- 
ent  M  the  very  le.ist  some  cr.e  Rt>pi;'5;:c.-r. — 
and  thert'  aie  a  gs  ttl  many  ot  then;  in  Cun- 
Rre  I* — wh  I  voe&  along  'Auh  the  Presicii  i^.t  on 
w.ir  policies 

Thert  is  a  cor.^tant  pka  for  un.ry.  frr  loyal 
supixirt  cf  cur  Gcvernti;ent  in  an  h  ur  oi 
grent  pen!  But  how  is  thl.*  to  be  expected 
unless  u;'.;:\  l^  Invited  and  mt  t  halt  vsay' 
Gars  i."^  still  a  two-party  ciui'.try  Thert  -.s 
still  a  '.vo-pnrty  Congress  If  eve;  this  cea-d 
to  be  true  wt  ^hculd  hnviv  under  w;ia:cv-r 
nanie.  a  one-man  government  Cnity  tht  n 
mnht  be  ronipeUed.  as  in  O-rnLiPi-,  .  i.cl 
R\i.-sl.t  BxiX  among  a  free  pcorle  wlatever 
deciee  ni  uii.ty  it  i.s  possible  icr  any  .eader  t'j 
secxiie  must  bo  won    earned   deserved 

If  Mr  ttiv)scvelt  were  not  s  addicted  to 
■■con.ifru;:!j  ■  only  vk-i'h  his  "vi^'  m- ii.  so 
Intoitrant  of  i^ppoting  upimcn.  he  wculd  get 


along    better    wi'h    the    ccur.try       And    the 
ccuntrj-  would  get   al-^ng  bettf-r.   tO'i 

On  the  field  of  battlp  nr,  "nluniing  cannon 
shot"  will  diitingT.n.'rh  Rtpubucans  from 
Democrats. 


Address  by  Senator  Bunker  at 
Reno,  Nev. 
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or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    UT.SH 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Monday  August  25.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    BERKELEY  L 
BUNKER    OF  NEVADA 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  Mr  Pr^'i-ident, 
I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  over  KOH  radio  station,  at 
Reno.  Nev  .  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Bunker). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  back  in  Nevada 
again  It  is  like  a  tcnic  to  come  heme,  if  only 
for  a  few  days,  after  experiencing  the  turmoil 
of  Wasliington  in  these  past  mcr.ths  of  such 
vital  importance  m  our  national   hie. 

Since  September  1939.  when  Hitler  charged 
upon  democracy,  the  civilized  world  has  been 
living  under  a  Damocles  sword  of  armed 
might 

Every  day  a  new  a&sault  is  made  upon  civil- 
ization Lot  us  Irok  back  at  the  headlines 
that  have  marked  before  u."  reflecting  the 
various  chapters  of  the  war  We  read  u.:.t 
Austria  was  commanded  to  Join  the  R^-ich 
H^r  Government  refused,  and  German  s,  1- 
diers  uver.vhelmed  her  Then  Czecho,-lo\a- 
kia,  next  Poland  was  devastated  Then  Nor- 
way, Denmark  Holland.  Belgivim  and  hna'ly 
France,  po.'-se'sint;  lands  which  Hitkr  cov- 
eted and  aberties  which  he  abhorred,  fell  be- 
for  the  Gtr.man  military  force.  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  were  defeated  Next  It  was  Yutc- 
slavia  >  turn  to  be  bombed  into  submission, 
and  then  Greece,  after  a  courageous  tight, 
felt  the  ax  cf  thf  conqueror 

And  for  the  p.-i^t  .1  weeks  the  headlines 
carried  tc  us  the  new-  cf  Germany  s  war  on 
Russia  We  hold  no  briet  for  the  dictatorship 
of  R-.iss:a  We  upheld  only  the  demccratic 
Ideals  of  liberty  and  the  pursuit  cf  happi- 
ness— ideals  impossible  under  the  regime  of 
any  dictator,  whether  HitUr  or  Stalin  But 
it  is  providei'.t  tha*  Germany  has  diverted  a 
part  ni  lier  war  machine  from  the  pathway, 
tem.pcranly  at  least,  of  Britain  We  are 
grateful  icr  twu  reasons  One.  that  Hitler's 
paiiial  prtoccupati 'II  wr.h  Ru.-c.a  cues  us 
time,  badly  needed  time.  ti.  carry  en  ..  ur  own 
program  oH  nati'.nal  defease.  And  two,  it 
teaches  us.  li  it  ha.'-  not  alrtady  beeti  niade 
cli  ar.  that  Hitler  will  allow  nothing  to  stand 
hi  the  way  ct  ris  »!cal  of  world  domination. 
Perhs.ps  m  the  end  Germ  ,nv  s  invasion  cf 
Ru-sia  will  wfik  to  tl-.e  cli.-advanta^e  of  Bnt- 
an.  i:  .s  Vt  •  tc<.  earlv  t^  leii  h>:w  the  pen- 
du. 'im  will  swing.  In  Washington,  it  is  the 
Irel.'f  That  Gerniai^.y  will  deieat  Russia  and 
that  Hitler  will  have  Ru--ia  <  raw  materials 
and  o:her  re.-cuiccs  a'  hfc  d.sposal.  Hitler 
was  driven  to  attack  Russia  by  a  mixture  of 
w.rrv  e.  nd  c.  nf.dt  :c''  Wcrrv  ■  ver  tiis  in- 
a.b..;ty  tr  ccnqurr  Bw:?'.::.  the  economic 
>hortcjm;ngs  of  his  turcpean  domain,  and 


America's  aid  to  Britain.  Confidence  In  his 
ability  to  smash  Russian  resistance  and 
thereby  gain  tfhe  resources  needed  to  sustain 
a  long  war  against  the  English-speaking 
powers.  But  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 
Germany  s  attack  on  Russia  is  an  admission 
of  failure  Tbe  German  armies  have  new  a 
ellttering  suctession  of  victories  on  a  dozen 
battlefields  But  the  final  victory  which 
loomed  so  close  a  year  ago.  at  the  lime  of  the 
fall  of  Franca,  li  still  beyond  his  reach.  So 
Hitler  has  fotind  It  necessary  to  strike  cut 
once  more  and  this  time  seek  to  draw  from 
Soviet  lands  the  wheat,  the  minerals,  and  the 
oil  which  the  Reich  desperately  needs  But 
the  price  Hitler  may  find  it  necessary  to  pay 
for  these  supplies  may  prove  a  heavy  one. 

In  the  meafntime.  we  must  make  full  use 
of  this  breattilng  spell  to  further  our  own 
defense 

The  United  States  set  out  on  a  very  well- 
defined  and.  I  am  happy  to  say.  realistic 
course.  By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress  the  American 
people  have  pledged  all-out  aid  to  Britain. 
I  have  every  Jjrmpathy  for  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land and  tine  ideals  for  which  she  Is  so 
valiantly  flgljtlng.  But  the  reason  I  favor 
our  foreign  pcllcy  Is  not  because  of  my  sym- 
pathy for  England  but  rather  it  is  because 
of  love  for  my  country,  hitler  undoubtedly 
hopes  that  by  putting  himself  forward  In  the 
guise  of  a  St.  George  fighting  the  dragon  of 
bolshevism  tjo  confuse  public  opinion  and 
swing  cur  sympathy  away  from  Britain  Per- 
haps he  :ni^t  have  had  some  chance  for 
success  on  tills  score  if  our  policy  was  one 
built  on  syrapathy  But  it  Is  not  It  Is  a 
policy  built  on  absolute  realism.  It  is  a 
policy  most  pragmatic  and  practical — that  of 
defending  the  United  States  of  America  Our 
policy  is  built  upon  the  realization  that  who 
helps  England  helps  the  United  States.  I 
reiterate  that  I  am  opposed  to  sending  Amer- 
ican boys  to  fight  abroad.  But  I  reiterate 
also  that  I  favor  sending  to  Britain  every 
Implement  of  warfare  that  we  cai.  spare 
without  endiingerlng  our  national  defense. 
For  our  own  defense  is  our  single  objective. 

It  has  been  said  frequently  that  Hitler  will 
not  Invade  the  United  States.  He  has  an- 
nounced that  he  has  no  intention  of  invad- 
ing America  But  It  will  be  remembered  that 
after  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  he  de- 
clared: "Thlf  Is  the  last  territorial  readjust- 
aent  1  will  seek."  There  were  people  In 
any  European  countries  who  believed  that. 
Today  those  people  live  In  slavery.  It  has  , 
become  clear  to  us — and  we  need  no  further 
.proof  than  the  invasion  of  Russia— that  Hit- 
lers aim  Is  world  dominatlcn.  We  have  Hit- 
lers  own  word  for  It  In  Meln  Knmpf  that 
his  alms  include  the  Americas,  and  his  prom- 
ises in  that  book  are  the  only  ones  he  has 
ever  kept  Furthermore,  no  conqueror  In  his- 
tory, from  Xerxes  of  ancient  Persia  to  the 
Kaiser  in  th|5  century,  ever  stopped  his  con- 
quests untU  he  was  stopped  by  force  Shall 
we  sit  back Jtnd  try  to  stop  Hitler  at  Buenos 
, Aires  and  Brazil,  or  shall  we  help  to  stop 
;him  at  the  illffs  of  Dover? 

Tl^us.  It  becomes  obvious  that  for  our  own 
defense  the  |>csltlon  of  the  United  States  in 
the  present  tear  is  that  of  serving  as  arsenal 
for  Great  Bfitain  and  those  who  assist  her. 
The  Amencin, problem  is  a  problem  purely 
of  productiop.  Our  purpose  and  our  aim  ls> 
to  stay  behipd  the  lines,  vnd  through  law^s 
that  have  b<en  parsed  by  great  majorities  to 
supply  the  Allies  and  to  supply  our  own 
defense  war^hoOses  with  guns,  ships,  planes, 
and  munitions.  This  me.uis  unity  of  pur- 
pose, of  totil  effort — an  effort  on  the  part 
of  each  of  vis.  on  the  part  of  all  grcaps.  to 
do  everythiag  within  our  power  toward  the 
goal  of  prodLcing 

And  we  ane  doing  a  fine  job  of  pioduciiig. 
As  for  actual  proouction  records,  ue  arc  now 
producing  sfcme  1.600  pliues  per  month — 
double  the  ^Uiiibcr  put  out  last  November. 
We  are  engaged  in  the  biggest  shipbuilding 
program  evei:  undertaken. 
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But  wc  mu?t  not  become  overly  optimistic 
about  these  n«rure^  We  must  reiri'-mber  that 
we  have  had  to  revise  cur  schedule  of  plaue 
production  downward  ou  tluee  occasions.  It 
Is  true  that  Germany  has  had  from  the 
beginning— and  stUl  has — a  great  superiority 
In  bDmbing  strength. 

So  it  becomes  apparent  that  while  cur 
production  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  while  our  record  is  one  of  which 
we  can  well  be  proud,  the  task  before  us  Is 
one  of  great  magnitude.  Given  time,  given 
unity  of  purpose  and  tlie  spirit  of  sacriflce. 
the  Job  ahead  can  be  don?,  but.  so  far,  we 
have  Just  begun 

In  our  concentration  on  the  great  needs 
of  our  defense  program  we  must  ever  bear  In 
mind,  and  never  lose  sight  of.  the  basic 
objective  of  all  our  effort.  That  objective  is 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  free- 
dom and  the  Institutions  oj  the  pteseut  and 
future  citizens  of  the  United  States 

But  to  protect  these  institutions  we  must 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  We  must  de- 
vote every  posf-.ible  ounce  of  strenj^th  tc  the 
Job  before  us.  It  means  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  all.  The  surest  guaranty  that  none  cf  us 
will  have  to  die  fcr  demiciacy  tomorrow  is 
that  all  of  us  will  live  for  democracy  today 

The  question  now  nn  the  tongues  aiid  in 
the  hearts  of  every  eood  American  is.  What 
can  I  do  to  help?  Tlie  Governnient  has  pro- 
vided an  an.=wer  to  this  question  for  every 
man  wompii.  and  child  m  the  Nation  We 
can  ln^■est  In  oen  cracy  invest  in  America, 
by  purchasing  Unit*'d  Slates  defense  savings 
bonds  and  stamps  These  bonds  are  not  for 
a  few  Americans,  they  are  .or  all  Americans. 
Even  children  can  save  th'^lr  pennies  to  buy 
stamps  exchangeable  for  defense  savings 
bonds  There  Is  no  other  single  way  in  which 
so  many  people  can  become  partners  ot  their 
Government  in  facing  this  emergency  It  Is 
the  hope  of  the  collector  uf  internal  revenvie. 
Mr  Robert  L  Douglass  under  whose  leader- 
ship this  campaign  will  go  forward  In  Nevada, 
that  every  loyal  citizen  of  cur  State  will  Join 
the  Nation  and  the  President  of  the  Nation  In 
demonstrating  anew  our  faith  in  America  tiy 
purchasing  savmK*  bonds  and  stamps  for  na- 
tlc.al  defense 

We  in  Nevada  havf  a  right  t<  t>e  proud  of 
our  contributions  and  ctir  potential  contribu- 
tions to  the  defense  program  We  are  a 
wealthy  State,  sound  in  financial  structure 
and  rich  in  natiTal  resources  We  have  vast 
resources  to  offer  to  cur  Nation  in  this  time 
of  emergency — our  minerals,  our  farm  and 
ranch  pn  ducts,  our  vast  "xpanses  of  land, 
especially  valuable  for  military  purposes.  It 
has  beon  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  the 
President  the  place  of  Nevada  in  the  defense 
program  and  he  Is  cognizant  of  our  great 
potintlalitles. 

The  Nation  well  remembers  that  in  the 
Civil  War  it  was  the  stores  of  Nevada  silver 
and  gold  that  saved  the  Union.  We  are 
prcud  that  In  this  present  crisis.  Nevada  will 
again  ccme  through  and  hold  up  more  than 
her  share  of  the  burden  of  defense 

Not  so  very  long  ago  we  celebrated 
throughout  the  United  Stales.  1  Am  An 
American  Day  At  tills  time,  thcusandf  of 
our  adopted  American  citizens  and  milUcns 
of  Amerlcan-brrn  citizens  affirmed  their  al- 
legiance to  our  flag  and  to  our  country  It 
wa>  well  for  us  to  reexamine  then,  md  to 
reexamine  often,  what  It  means  to  be  able 
to  ute  that  coveted  phrase;  "I  am  an 
American" 

It  has  been  said  that  America  l.s  God  s 
lai.t  chance  to  make  a  world  And  it  Is  right 
that  we  shculd  be  the  people  chosen  to  carry 
on  the  spirit  of  democracy  The  revolving 
wheel  of  destiny  has  made  cur  leadership  a 
necessity  In  one  of  the  great  crises  of  clvillza- 
tlcn. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  by  the 
Lindberghs  end  other  administration  critics. 
Americas  position  In  this  international 
crisis   will    secure    the    future    safety   of   cur 


people.  The  decisions  that  have  been  maae 
by  our  President  and  thi'  pusiticn  tal.en  by 
our  Government  is  wcrtliy  of  America 

In  this  crisis  the  Am-erran  people  will  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  Americanism  I  have 
cor.lidenoe  in  the  future  il  America  because 
I  have  confidence  In  the  people  of  America 
We  whose  Government  was  founded  to  en- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  p.omcte  the  general  v.el- 
fare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Ubeitv  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  will,  through 
mutual  trust  and  mutual  sacriflce.  lead  the 
world  from  this  darkness  Into  a  brighter  day 
of  a  nobler  and  finer  civilization. 
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STATEMENT    BY  JIMMIE  P-IDLFR 


M:  NYE  Mr  Pre.'^ident.  thc-e  who 
are  at  all  conver.sant  wnh  thr  radio 
know  who  is  Jitnniie  Fidlcr.  a  radio  rorr.- 
mentalor  ot  wide  reiidwn.  who.  with  hi'=; 
sponsors,  has  recently  seen  fit  to  t rangier 
his  program  frorr.  on^'  cha:n  to  another 
Ix'cause  of  what  appears  very  obviously 
to  be  a  control  in  some  manner  over 
radio  broadcasting  by  the  n.oving-picture 
Industry.  Mr  F;dh  i  issued  a  siaierr.ent 
for  release  en  Aupii>i  18.  1941.  ent;tl':d 
"Radio  Censor.vhip  Unbearable."  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  tliat  :•  may  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  m  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print'^d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Due  to  a  policy  of  ceiisorshlp  of  speech  im- 
posed by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
me  and  which  has  proved  oppressive  to  me.  I 
have  asked  ray  radio  sponsor  (the  Tayton  Co. 
manufacturer  and  distributor  of  cosmeticsl 
to  cancel  its  c<intract.  or  obtain  a  release  of 
Us  contract,  wltli  that  network  and  permit 
me  to  carry  on  my  program  over  anothT 
broadcasting  system 

In  accordance  with  this  request,  and  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  I  have  been  confronted  in  my  elTort  to 
compile  and  deliver  to  tl^e  public  an  unbi.ised. 
frank,  interesting,  and  constructively  critical 
discussion  of  miOtion  picttues  and  the  indus- 
try's personnel,  my  sponsor  has  canceled  its 
contract  with  C   B  S. 

Consequently,  my  broadcast  of  Fr.day 
August  15  marks  the  end  of  my  association 
with  Columbia  On  the  Friday  foUov.ing. 
August  '22.  my  programs  will  be  earned  over 
the  facilities  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System 

Sucli  a  drastic  move,  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  new  series  and  just  as  my  programs  have 
begun  to  establish  a  steady  listening  audi- 
ence, was  to  my  mmd  necessary,  else  It  would 
never  have  been  made,  since  it  entails  cons  d- 
crabie  loss  of  time,  money,   effort. 

During  the  6  weeks  of  my  cuirent  senes 
over  Columbia.  th<  ir  censorship  policy  has 
hampered  and  worried  me  tc  the  p-nnt  that 
I  have  felt  and  feel  that  1  have  been  denied 
the  neht  of  free  speech  I  consider  the  fet- 
ters  that    have    been    imposed   by    Columbia 


cfficiais  as  resulting  In  my  carrying  on  a  pro- 
gram so  "old  ledyi'^li  as  tc  ccnstitutt  a  s-l.p 
in  the  face  cf  this  right  cf  tree  sprech  .so  U  n^ 
recognized  as  the  Inalienable  urivneee  cf  b 
citlaen  of  this  ccunt.'y 

Despite  the  fact  th.nt  I  am  a  n-r  ij.'!i  rrl  n.o- 
tlon-picture  authority  and  crlt.c  witn  "21 
years'  experience,  the  Colu^rb  s  C-o:  d  n^t.nj 
Co  insisted  that  I  must  ^:\t  a  i  r,  :abie" 
notice  (three  or  mere  bellsi  to  all  s.-c.Ud 
"big  pictures  reviewed  by  m.e  and  no  1'  --  h.-u 
two  bells  and  favorable  notice  to  a;  y  '  B' 
product  reviewed  by  ine 

In  other  words,  even  though  a  picture  w  a« 
downright  bad.  I  was  not  permitted  to  SEy  so. 
If  I  reviewed  It  at  all.  I  had  to  give  it  good 
bell  ratings  and  praising  reviews  In  such 
case  I  chose  the  only  other  path  left  cpcn; 
I  refused  to  review  bad  film."- 

Tlie  only  mitlon  pictures  ihe  Ooluu.b:a  ni  t- 
woik  would  permit  me  to  review  l.ones!  y  ( if 
they  deserved  panning  1  were  nv.iMes  procicrd 
by  independent  or  small  companifs.  t.r  in 
other  countries  Obviously  then.  Columb.a 
was  censoring  me  not  because  oQiciaU  cJ  tiie 
broadcastiiig  cliam  believed  my  review^  cias-  d 
or  Inaccurate  but  for  '•easons  Imsi  kncwn  to 
themselves  and  at  variance  with  a  tran;-  vin.- 
b.ased  review  of  motion  plcturet  vn  m>  1)^^'^ 

Had  I  ot  en  willing  ho  comprom. -i-  mv  own 
honest  opinion  by  telling  lis'encrs  tha-  pic- 
tures I  deemed  bad  were  good  and  had  i  bttu 
Willing  to  speak  only  prai.se  ci  the  hli^i  n  du^- 
try.  1  might  have  contlnuid  my  CoUimbia 
Broadcasting  System  as.-ociation.    But  1  would 


have    moved    al 


with    a    hinpinc    head. 


•emcnt  i  n  the  air 
•  riialici'^us  niotive 
s>    :n  my  coiumii 
rity    I   liave   laiily 


ashamed  of  my  own  dtte:t 

My  Hollywood  colimir,  .s  pvibl.blied  m  well 
over  a  hundred  daily  and  Sundsy  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  TTiese  i:ewsp..pc.'s  are 
decent,  honest,  fair,  and  .^meric«n  Certainly 
they  are  not  erinc  to  ie. ipardivx  their  good 
reputations  by  publishing  editorial  matter 
that  Is  dishor.est  mai.ciou'  or  ui.Iair  'Yet 
these  newspapers  liave  on  miny  occa-'-uns 
puollshed  material  that  the  Columbia  Brotid- 
castlng  Co  .  m  Its  "rlghteousri?.s<=  "  ha«  cen- 
sored "for  pxDlicy  reasons  " 

I  have  never  !y.Hd(  a  st.i 
which  was  prompted  by  ;•. n. 
any  more  than  I  would  d- 
As  a  motion-picture  ;iutlv 
criticized  certain  pe'ji.e  ar.d  '_u-tcms  ot  the 
studios  The  criticisms  ha\e  otten  incurred 
the  wrath  of  studic  executivp'j  and  I  knew 
for  a  fact  that  some  heads  of  the  film  indus- 
try, unable  to  "take  it."  liave  gi  :.e  to  n;y 
sponsors  and  Columbia  In  protest  r.:  d  have 
tried  to  "get  my  Job  ' 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  largcl;.  becau.-r  ,,{  tli(  >e 
studio  protests  that  I  was  forced  to  bear  such 
rigid  censorship — a  censorship  that  cau.ced  me 
to  beg  my  sponsors  for  relief 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  staten.ent  to 
the  Federal  Communicatlcns  Commission 
It  seems  to  me  members  jI  that  Commission 
will  be  Interested  In  Columbia's  attitude  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  fair  comment  and  free 
speech.  Broadcasting  systems  are  not  a  j  ub- 
lic  utility,  but  they  certalul\  must  owe  their 
public  a  reasonable  respon.Mbihty 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  serious  quvs- 
tion  whetlier  a  network  dischurKcs  its  public 
duty  wiicn  It  restricts  a  comnientatoi  wl;  ■  is 
a  itecognlzed  authority,  and  who  had  been 
broadcasting  along  established  lines  for  7 
years,  so  that  he  cannot  continue  to  speak 
as  an  authority  and  as  he  has  always  spoken, 
but  instead  must  submit  'o  censor  and  edit- 
ing of  his  material  to  a  pint  maKinj:  fair 
and  frank  comment  almos*   impossible 

I  once  stated  publicly:  '  l-reednm  of  'speech 
will  always  exist  In  the  United  State.-  If 
ever  an  Am.erlcan  Hitler  arises  and  by  dicta- 
torial methods,  succeeds  in  stifling  the  right 
to  sp;ak  freely,  that  w'ill  be  a  sorry  day  f<jr 
our  people;  and  if  ever  the  time  comes  wlien 
I  cannot  be  honest  with  myself  iny  h.'-tencrs, 
and  my  readers,  I  will  cease  broadcasting  and 
writing" 

That  is  still  my  opinio;  n 
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Oppoiinf  InTolvement  in  War 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  August  25.  1941 


LETTERS       FROM       MOTHERS      OF      LOS 
V.  ANGELES 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  let- 
ters from  the  Mothers  of  Los  Angeles, 
signed  by  Lany  Lewis  Renard.  chairman, 
one  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  letters, 
which  were  flown  to  Washington  by  Miss 
Laura  Ingalls.  the  noted  aviatrlx.  op- 
pose the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los  Ancelxs.  Caist. 
To  THi  P»tsiDK>rr  or  the  United  States. 

The  White  House.  WasfimgCon,  D    C. 

Mt  Diar  Mr  President:  We,  the  Mothers 
of  Lo6  Angeles,  solemnly  aak  you  to  remember 
and  hold  sacred  the  pledges  you  made  the 
American  people  during  your  campaign  of 
1940  Those  pledges  clearly  committed  you 
not  to  take  our  sons  to  Qght  In  foreign  wars. 

We.  the  American  people,  want  unity;  but 
In  order  to  achieve  this  imlty.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  keep  the  promises 
which  he  makes. 

You  were  elected  on  the  promise  to  keep 
the  country  out  of  war.  That  promise  must 
not  be  violated.  Its  threatened  violation  has 
already  disrupted  unity  In  America  and  its 
continued  violation  will  create  wider  dissen- 
sion and  destroy  the  confidence  which  the 
people  should  give  to  the  President. 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
concur  in  this  view. 

We  think  It  our  duty  to  notify  you  that  to 
obtain  the  unity  which  we  all  desire,  ycur 
efforts  should  be  confined  to  arming  America. 
In  the  full  knrwifdge.  which  should  be  com- 
municated by  you  to  the  American  people, 
that  they  are  entirely  capable  of  defending 
themst'lves 

We  further  respectfully  state  it  Is  our  unal- 
terable conviction  that  this  free  land  must 
not  be  committed  to  military  alllance.s  with 
other  power,  but  shall  maintain  through  pro- 
gressive national  defense,  our  Independent 
dcsiiny 

Faithfully    yours. 

Lant  Lewis  Renard, 
Cha\rrr\a'- .  Mnttics  of  Lcs  Angclc. 
Anne  Gfilleh,  Secretary. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate. 

Washington.  D    C, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  We.  the  Mothers 
of  Los  Angeles.  ha\e  requested  ML-vs  Laura 
Ingails  to  fly  to  W\^shiiuTtcn  as  cur  repre- 
jontdtive  tc  deliver  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  also  to  the  House 
of  Ri'pre^entatlve?,  together  with  this  letter 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  stating 
cur  unalterable  opposition  to  engaging  this 
Nation  m  a  foreign  war 

We  rely  up^Mi  >■<  u  :o  k;^-^t;  1:5  rut  ci  war. 
Under  our  CcnstituUon,  Ccligrcss  alone  has 


the  right  to  declare  war  and  we  believe  It  to 
be  ycur  solemn  duty  n:>t  tc  perm.t  any  un- 
cJcclarec!  war  tc  be  fought 

We  demand  that  ycu  live  up  to  the  po- 
sition and  pcwer  which  the  Constitution  has 
Cf'nf erred  upon  ycu 

We  pray  you  net  tc  declare  war   ar.cl  to  stop 
bv  your  authoritative  action  the  carrying  en 
cj  any  undeclared  war. 
Faithfully  yrur.-;. 

Lany  Lewis  Rknasd, 
CKatrmcr.  \fr.ther-  of  L'  --  Angeles. 
Anne  Gfellfr.  S'''C'e'a''y. 


Alleged  Gag  on  Letter  Writers 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIIED   STATES 


Monday.  August  25.  1:141 


ARTICLE   FROM    SPOKE.-tMAN-REVIEW 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  a?k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Letter  Writers'  Gag  Is  Chrrged,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  Spokesman-Re\1ew.  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  under  date  of  Augu'^t 
2L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Spokesman-'^cvlew,    of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  August  21,    194.  j 

Letter  Writers  Gag  Is  Charged — Spok-^ne 
Man  Sends  President  Critici.sm  and  Has 
Secret  Service  Man  Call 

Writing  letters  to  the  editor  i.s  a  harir.lefs 
diversion  which  gives  readers  an  opportunity 
to  blow  off  steam  and  furnishes  entertain- 
ment and  possibly  edification  to  other  read- 
ers. But  when  writers  attack  the  Pres.dent 
of  the  United  States — particularly  if  they 
send  him  copies  of  their  letier^  to  the 
editor— they  may  find  themselves  waited 
upon  by  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Pert  of  then-  duties  is  to  safo- 
g  'ard  the  President  from  attack.-,  of  all  kinds. 

Jame'=  A  Tczelnnd  E;n29  Sixteenth,  re- 
cently foun.d  this  cut  Many  of  his  letters 
have  appealed  in  the  Spokesman-Review 
Forum  en  many  subjects  over  several  years. 
He  sent  a  recent  letter  to  the  White  Reuse. 
In  It  he  said,  amrng  other  things: 

RAFS  AMERICAN   TORIES 

"What  right  ha<  this  madnuai  (President 
R.^csevclti  to  claim  he  hn>  a  united  people 
behind  him  m  .=uch  a  traitorous  attack  on 
democracy^  Will  this  Ameriran  Tory  be  per-' 
mitted  to  cive  America  back  tc  T:ry  England 
and  send  Anicrican  youth  to  rt  •■  'in  jungle 
'laughter  pen.":  defending  British  pciind  ster- 
Un-''  •  •  •  Where  do  EnglL-h  cr  Ameri- 
can  Tones  get  the  authority  to  claim  that 
their  total  war  has  the  sancticn  of  Chri.s- 
t.anity''  Only  hypocrites  or  madmen  claim 
that  Christ!  inity  can  be  sa^ed  by  acts  of  total 
war.  deeds  which  are  too  vicicu-  and  vile  fcr 
berets  of  the  jungle,  where  greed  Is  a  virtue. 
This  IS  indeed  a  national  emergency,  a  testing 
time  to  see  If  Americans  are  dumb,  driven 
cattle  or  freemen  worthy  to  have  a  true 
democracy  to  live  m  Muke  no  mistake,  it 
takes  mere  courage  to  defy  a  dictator  at 
heme  than  one  across  the  sea." 


SECRET  sIll^^cl:  call 

The  receipt  of  this  lettei  at  Washington 
brought  a  Stcret  Service  man  to  the  door  of 
the  TozelanC  home.  Mr  lozeland  explains 
It: 

"The  Secret  Service  man  asked  me  to  Iden- 
tify it  as  my  work.  He  also  had  a  post  card 
I  had  addressed  to  the  President.  I  have 
been  sending  a  great  many  of  these  cards 
With  dippings  pasted  on  them  with  com- 
ments by  m« 

"If  I  had  a  guilty  conscience.  I  would  be 
scared  stiff  by  a  visit  from  a  Secret  Service 
agent.  My  record,  evidence  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  forum,  is  proof  I  am  opposed  to 
the  use  of  force  to  settle  anything. 

"The  Secret  Service  agent  told  me  every 
letter  of  a  threatening  .jr  obscene  nature 
addressed  to  the  President  Is  turned  over  to 
them  I  pointed  to  my  post  card  and  said, 
Ts  there  anything  threatening  In  that?"  He 
grinned  and  replied  "To  tell  the  truth,  I 
haven't  read  It.'  So  he  proceeded  to  read  it. 
He  admitted  he  could  find  nothing  of  that 
nature  in  It. 

"I  do  not  know  what  their  definition  of 
obscene  is  They— the  warmongers— act  as 
If  the  truth  Is  obscene  and  not  to  be  con- 
sidered by  tbe  public  " 

writes  president  again 
M:  Tozelnnd  wrote  the  President  again 
after  the  Secret  Service  man  interviewed  him. 
protesting  against  any  attempt  to  curtail 
free  speech  In  his  second  letter,  Mr.  Toze- 
land  wrote  the  President  as  follows: 

"I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
man  from  the  Secret  Service  who  was  sent 
to  investigate  me  because  I  have  been  writ- 
ing post  cards  to  you  objecting  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional, provocative  acts  of  war  by  ycur 
adrainlstratlcn  in  defense  of  the  British 
pound  sterling  However.  I  consider  his  lost 
question   most  significant. 

"He  asked  me  If  I  Intended  to  continue 
writing  such  cards,  I  hope  I  made  It  plain 
to  hlra  that  I  consider  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  moot  essential  in  times  of  crisis  and 
that  if  your  administration  succeeds  in  cre- 
ating an  incident  to  piosh  America  into  unde- 
clared war  tgalnst  the  will  of  the  people, 
you  will  find  there  are  still  free  men  who 
are  prepared  to  face  a  firing  squad  If  neces- 
sary In  defiance  of  those  dictators  who  are 
most  dangerous  to  democracy,  namely,  the 
home-grown  kind." 

CHARGES  INTIMIDATION 

In  a  note  to  the  Spokesman-Review,  Mr. 
Tozeland  adds: 

"If  there  was  anything  unlawful  In  what 
I  write,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  send  me 
up  for  trial.  It  is  quite  clear  they  are  trying 
to  intimidate  those  of  us  who  are  outspoken 
In  our  criticism  of  warmongers. '■ 


America  s  State  of  Preparedness 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


roi 


Monday,  August  25,  1941 


ARTICLES  FBOM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  several  articles  dealing  with 
America's  slate  of  preparedness,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post. 
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There  being  no  cbjcction,  xhe  art-rl-  s 
were  ordered  to  be  punted  in  'A:c  RtccFD. 
as  follows: 

jFrom   the   W.i.-h:i.Kt(  n    P  .>:    tl   Au=.-j-t   20. 

1 94 ;  i 

O'-NS  FOR  .'^    :  r):rRS 

An  cflScer  at  Fort  M(ade  pointed  at  29 
dummy  antitank  guns  lined  up  in  a  row 

"Look  at  them.""  he  b"amfd  ""They  look 
almost  like  the  real  thin;  We  called  in  all 
the  welders  in  the  outfi'  ar.d  went  to  work 
and  made  them  o'urselves." 

The  officer  noted  the  cynical  smiles  that 
greeted  his  enthusiasm. 

"We've  got  to  do  something  to  keep  the 
boys'  chins  up."  he  concluded  apologetically. 

This  Incident  Is  being  duplicated  every  day 
in  practically  every  triinintr  c«mp  in^the 
United  Stales 

American  soldiers  simply  haven't  got  the 
guns  the  tanks,  the  planes,  the  equipment 
to  make  them  thoroughly  trained  combat 
troops 

No  official  in  W,i~hin,^ion  denies  this  con- 
dition. From  every  source  the  answer  is  the 
same:  SuflBclent  time  has  not  elapsed  fcr 
quantity  production.  Plants  are  being  built. 
Tools  are  being  made  Plans  arc  being 
changed  and  expanded 

Army  and  Governmfnt  officials  proudly 
point  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
year.  They  call  attention  to  the  miles  of 
cantonments,  to  a  million  and  a  half  men 
In  uniform,  to  hundreds  of  acres  of  muni- 
tions plants  building. 

But  every  current  prcduction  chart  today 
gives  the  lie  to  optimism  over  the  progress 
of  national  defense 

There  are  leaders  no  in;-.n  can  call  defeat- 
ists, who  say  that  unle'^  America  throws  her- 
self Into  this  picture  a?  only  America  can. 
this  country  faces  a  defense  Dunkerque. 

They  say  that  if  this  Nation  is  lagging  now, 
the  arms  deficit  n^xt  yetr.  when  the  program 
Is  to  be  expanded  to  staggering  proportions, 
win  be  appalling 

They  .say  there  is  no  coordinated  plan  and 
no  man  with  the  authority  to  execute  it;  that 
envisions  the  American  defense  and  domestic 
scene  as  an  entity  In  discussing  this  matter, 
practically  every  official  in  Washington  con- 
cludes by  polntlnr  to  reasons  outside  his  own 
sphere  of  influence. 

They  say  that,  too  cft{  n,  the  familiar  chant. 
"In  September  we  will  bave;  In  December  we 
will  have:  In  January  we  will  have"  Is  whis- 
tling  in   the   dark. 

Tbey  say  that  aid  to  Britain  and  the  lend- 
lease  bill  cannot  be  blamed  for  present  defi- 
ciencies Much  so-called  "aid  to  Britain." 
they  say.  coming  from  America  today,  origi- 
nates In  plants  m  this  country,  paid  for  by 
England  witii  E:  c.-h  money,  tiefore  the  lend- 
lease    bill    was   Oiawn 

Tliey  have  conslderalle  sympathy  for  the 
veteran  sergeant  who  old  a  Post  reporter; 
"The  whole  thing  sme.ls  of  France,  Ever>- 
politician  after  his  bit;  every  brass  hat  look- 
ing for  more  red  tape;  tvery  labor  leader  get- 
ting his  cut:  everybodT  making  something, 
after  easy  money;  the  newspapers  saying  ev- 
erything is  lovely;  and  all  the  soldier  knows 
Is  that  he  Is  m  for  the  duration;  that  he 
hasn't  got  the  stuff  ano  that,  in  the  end.  he 
will  hold  the  bag  When  in  hell  are  they  go- 
ing to"  get  going  and  give  us  some  guns? 
Ycu  can't  lick  Hitler  with  Boy  Scouts" 

There  Is  encuch  trut  i  In  this  colorful  and 
exaggerated  outburst  t  n.  .ke  any  patriotic 
citizen  pause 

With  ,•::  riiif-  cridit  !■  ti.e  thousands  of 
able,  experienced  men  in  the  service  and  the 
allied  branch"'  of  defe.se  who  are  working 
day  and  nisht  for  a  pi  perly  prepared 
America,  the  Post  has  been  exploring  the 
detours  on  the  defense  road 

There  are  several  virv  ro;ky  detours 
The  Post  hopes  tiiat  they  can  b'  bl  .std  out 
so    our    soldiers    may    have    guns    end    planes 
and  tanks  in  an  uneiicing  stream      Miracles 


v.i;;  be  required  m  some  cases  But  America 
Is  capable  of  miracles 

One  thing  Is  certain:  When  history  ap- 
praises our  effort  to  protect  this  hemisphere, 
the  desolate,  blood -chilling  phrase  "too  Utile 
and  too  late"  must  not  appear. 

Soldiers  must  have  guns. 


of    August    21. 


TI'R' 
■FY 


G^r;.: 


THE 


I  From    the    Washineton    Post 

";94i 

GVNS     FOR     Soidtfrs-We     Q- 
WoRl-D    IN    Gi  :t.'j:e-.ng    Ivv 

"If  we  get  the  spirit.  I  d:n't  see  anybvidy 
on  God's  earth  that  can  outproduce  the 
United  States  of  .America" 

These  were  the  words,  yesterday,  of  William 
S  Knudscn,  Director  General  of  the  O  P  M. 
He  referred  to  the  pr'ductlon  of  weapons  lor 
defense 

The  last  14  months  prove  Knudsen  partially 
correct  We  have  outproduced  the  world — 
but  not  in  armaments  Instead,  we  have 
turned  out  more  glittering  luxury  gadgets 
than  this  comfort-mad  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

America  needs  guns.  In  answer,  it  has  been 
given  automobiles — beautiful  things  and  20 
percent  more  than  any  year  since  iy29 

America  needs  planes.  In  answer,  an  In- 
dustrial cornucopia  has  poured  out  a  deluge 
of  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  alr- 
conditionlng  equipment,  electric  refrigerators, 
and  radios. 

if  these  handsome  objects  are  not  quite  like 
guns  and  planes,  they  at  least  have  used  up 
the  same  raw  materials 

America  netds  munitions  and  ship>>  in 
answer.  It  has  a  «;pending  boom  with  aii  appe- 
tite for  copper,  steel,  zinc,  and  brass  every 
whit  as  rapacious  as  the  defense  indu.^try 

To  get  the  gun?  and  planes  and  munitions, 
America  needed  military  planners  to  prepare 
the  buying  list;  industrial  experts  tc  mo- 
bilize the  world's  greatest,  most  modern, 
most  efO'-tent  factorj-;  a  central  economic 
body  to  secure  raw  materials,  machines, 
labor,  management. 

Instead.  America  got  military  planners 
who  started  to  prepare  In  terms  of  a  cavalry 
skirmish  on  the  Mexican  border;  Industrial 
experts  who  were  looking  out  the  window  on 
the  job  of  getting  supplies  and  complacently 
watching  Industry  mobilize  Itself  for  civilian 
production,  not  guns;  a  m.ilitary  and  eco- 
nomic high  command  which  consistently 
shot  behind  a  moving  target,  falling  to 
sketch  the  job  to  be  done,  failing  to  delegate 
the  authority  to  do  It. 

EACH    BLAMES   THE    OTHER 

In  this  picture,  the  White  House,  the 
Army,  and  the  OflJce  of  Production  Man- 
agement (along  with  Its  predecessor,  the 
National  Defense  Advisorj-  Commission)  have 
been  like  a  bad  outfield. 

The  ball  was  a  high  fly. 

B^ch   fielder  screamed.  "Yours." 

The  ball  fell  between  them. 

Ever  since,  each  has  been  blaming  the 
Other, 

The  Army  declares  it  was  never  told  what 
sort  of  a  war  to  prepare  fcr,  whether  to  de- 
fend the  United  States,  to  defend  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  or  to  lick  Hitler. 

The  O  P  M  declares  it  never  had  au- 
thority to  challenge  tlie  puny  Army  esti- 
mates of  materials  neeaed,  cr  to  step  up  the 
dribbling,  piecemeal  pace  cf  appropriation 
requests;  that  it  had  equally  little  authority 
to  force  the  Army  u  place  Its  contracts  with 
an  eye  for  future  needs. 

The  rest  of  the  administration,  voicing 
private  Whue  House  sentiment,  declares 
that  anyone  with  eyes  in  his  head  could  see 
the  huge  extent  of  the  jcb.  that  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  task  of  O  P  M;  that 
O  P  M  could  have  had  all  the  authority  It 
wanted  had  It  ever  asked  for  it 

VTB'U.  BE   LAOCING    NEXT   YEAR 

The  result : 

Confidential  figures,  which  cam.  'T  bf  dis- 
closed In  detail,  show,   in  genual,   th.it   nui 


only  has  production  to  date  been  votfu.'.y  in- 
adequate but  that  1  year  trcm  n  v.— 2  years 
after  the  defense  program  was  .nunrhe.t  -  pro- 
duction of  military  planes,  arllUery.  aid  ti  n-cs 
will  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  an. cunt  n.- 
quired  for  adequate  defense  and  real  aid  to 
Britain. 

Today,  14  months  after  the  program  uepan, 
the  great  reservoir  ol  military  product icn  fa- 
cilities— the  durable  pcjdb  industries,  the 
pride  of  American  civilization — has  scarcely 
been  tapped  Its  wheels  are  turn.ng  cusily. 
bus.er  than  at  any  tune  since  \y^y.  but  not 
stifflclently  on  guns,  planes   or  lanks 

As  of  the  1st  of  June  this  yeai ,  ;  he  .  ize  of 
the  defense  program,  as  measured  m  appro- 
priations, was  almost  »50  000  000  000 

Yet  cf  this  amount  only  twenty-eignt  bil- 
lions, or  less  than  58  percent  had  been  placed 
under  contract  by  tha'  date  The  supplies  for 
which  the  remaining  twenty-two  bthions  are 
to  be  spent  had  not  even  be'n  oroered 

On  top  of  this,  another  $30,00('  000  000  will 
soon  be  appropriated  for  deler.se  purpisejs 

Of  airplane  approprihtlons  of  H  1.728,000,000, 
contracts  have  been  issued  for  onlv  $6,829- 
000.000 

Of  appropriations  for  ordnance  and  combat 
vehicles,  totaling  M.225  OOO.OOO,  not  quite  five 
billions  have  been  contracted  fcr 

Of  »5.880,000,000  appropnaUons  for  ntw  in- 
dustrial facilities  which  them.selveg  taKe  1  or 
2  years  to  build  lielore  tin  y  can  produce  the 
Items  fcr  a  shcotinp  war,  ccntruf  U-  ha\e  been 
Is.-iicri  f,  r  les.-  t!:  m  half  the  amcunt 

CF.VC1AI    SHORTAGES    ALREADT 

The  figures  uO(  \e  refer  only  tc  ctjntracts — 
contracts  for  deliveries  expfvrted  some  time 
in  the  future  Actual  deiiverics  are  military 
secrets  and  may  not  be  printed 

This  is  Just  as  well.  T::?\  dc  net  make 
happy  reading. 

"With  military  production  e  full  year  away 
from  the  date  of  peak  rate  of  output,  there 
are  already  crucial  shortages  in  :;.w  mate- 
rials. There  Is  barely  enough  nickel  and 
aluminum  for  military  needs,  and  none  at 
all  for  the  rest  of  American  Industry  There 
Is  a  deficiency  In  magnesium  which  utterly 
precludes  the  production  of  certain  arma- 
ment Items  In  the  amount  desired  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  being  experienced  m  get- 
ting steel  plate  for  ships — naval  and  mer- 
chant marine — and  for  railroad  freight  cars. 
which  are  necessary  If  another  IntviiaLle 
shortage,  that  of  transportation,  is  to  he 
alleviated,  much  less  averted 

And  if — as  Is  by  no  means  imprcbabie — 
commerce  ends  with  the  Orient  and  East 
Indies,  the  sitUJ-.tion  In  tin.  rubocr,  manga- 
nese, chromlte.  tungsten,  manila  fiber  and 
mica,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  items  of 
which  Inadequate  stock  pilei  have  bei  n  ac- 
cumulated, will  be  equally  .senous. 

What  is  the  answer? 

The  answer  is  that  there  ure  a  tlicusand 
answers  It  simply  depei  ds  en  with  whom 
you  talk  There  are  a  t^.tmsand  sua\e,  pas- 
sionately earnest  good  answers  But,  para- 
doxically, most  cf  them  are  bad 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  our  ball  club 
needs  a  Jimmy  Dykes — a  tough,  battling. 
two-fisted  guy  from  across  the  tracks  who 
Will  be  thrown  out  ol  the  game  now  and 
then  for  protest. ng  too  strenuou^iy,  but  whu. 
In  the  game  cf  getting  guns  for  soldiers,  will 
win— cjm.e  hell  or  high  wa'.tr 

[From   the    Wairhingtcr,    Fl  st   of    August    22, 

1    y4    1      ; 

Guns  >  r  So:  diers— 1  hft  Tried  to  Pxn 
MubCi.E  on  Lniixd  States  ect  Not  Lose 
Fat 

With  superb  dlsregaid  of  the  facts  of  eco- 
nomics, the  President,  the  National  Defense 
Advisory  Comm.ission.  ann  Its  success^.>r.  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  attempted 
to  pile  a  thirty  of  f  jit;.  billion  doUar  annual 
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flfftr.se  lead  on  top  nf  a  phtr.cmcnal,  prcs- 
periry  ppac<»f trr.i:  prtxluctu  n  load  of  about 
tioo  (>;o  oco.GOo 

In  pffert,  the  dffer.M-  picgram  admiii'.s- 
trat'  r^  siiic!  !.r"  ■■bijsine.'-f!  as  usual  '  but 
'better  bu.~wie.-s  than  ever  befcrc  plus  40 
p-rcfiit  ;ifldit;c;.  li  de'i, i.."!.  bii-u.t'.^." 

Thlf  Nat;i:n  hiis  not  dor.e  it. 

Nc  r.a'irn  ha;   ever  dor.e   it 

A-*!i.\'..v  The  «f<-f  rd  h..lf  of  the  pr'-pratp — 
t'!f  defe!;«o  half— hn«  failed  to  jell  We  are 
i.<  t  «p€:.ding  for  defense  at  the  rate  of  three 
or  f'ur  billiotiS  a  month  a?  we  must  to 
ach'it  ve  real  arnament  production  to  match 
the  Axi>  Ii.-'-tcad  we  are  sporidin.?  le?-,  than 
H  OOOCXO  0(X)  And  even  this  ra'e  wa.=  not 
fuh:tvv:i  until  Jun«^  and  July  more  than  a 
year  afer  we  jtarted 

DrPRFSSUN      vrFE\RS     AMID     THE     ECCM 

Siiond.  ulthciiuh  there  has  been.  Ir.deed. 
n.uri)  bttier  civilian  bu6lnei,s  tiian  ever  be- 
iiST:,  a  consideraole  segment  of  it  ib  abi-ut  to 
C'  nif  •(  a  .'■ickenin^  halt — a  depression  m 
the  mid.-t  of  a  hicni — with  thijusands  of  fac- 
t<  rie.s  made  Idle,  milhoni  of  men  out  of  work. 

T^ii'i-impcrdii  :  t!--prp'Mo;;  i«  the  rcsnlt  of  a 
Flit-ht  ovirslKht  The  N  D  A.  C  -O.  P  M 
neglcc'ed  tc  provide  sufficient  raw  muteriao 
for  both  a  $100  000.000,000  civilian  pr>jduc- 
ti..-n  and  a  defense  program  of  even  small 
propcrtlcns  — at  preseTit  only  $9  000.000.000 

The  fact  that  5  000  or  6.000  shut-down 
factories  and  one  or  two  million  Jobless  men 
w!!'.  not  be  immediately  put  to  work  to  step 
up  a  Liecine  defrn.-e  output  is  the  result  of 
anothi-r  slight  ov^rsiKhr  The  N  D  .A  C  - 
O  P.  M  netiiected  to  pi.iii  fur  the  conversion 
oX  those  fat't.inea  and  men  lo  armament  work. 

T)ie  failure  tc  convert — the  failure  t(.  even 
plan  for  conversion — Is  ba;-ic 

It  was  admit!  ed  as  late  .is  Wednesday  by 
William  S  Knud.sen.  OP  M  Director  Gen- 
eral, who  told  .1  press  conference  tint  the 
Impen.limj  curtailment  of  auto  production 
was  dictated  by  a  shortage  In  raw  materials 
and  not  by  necessity  to  convert  the  factories 
and  tcK^is  to  defense  purpose.^ 

WHICH    EXPLAINS    SOME    C  THER    E.MLURES 

It  underlines  and  explaii.5- -  but  In  no  way 
excuses — thi-  nt  w  obvious  bogi^inc;  down  cf 
defense  production 

It  makes  undprstandablr-  a  whole  series  of 
failure?;  to  be  ni.-cussed  at  mrre  length  in 
puhsequent  arttcles  In  thu  series — failure  to 
build  stock  piles  failure  to  expand  raw-mate- 
rial pri^duction  failure  to  force  three-sbift 
operations  failure  to  subcontract,  failure  to 
spread  order?  failure  to  use  the  full  produc- 
tion potei.iialitles  of  the  Nation,  failure  to 
control  sti'kes.  failure  to  ichiev?  m  fact  "al! 
out"  defense  production 

The  tone  was  set  at  tne  White  House. 
which  fo;  month  after  month,  tlirou^h  a 
slich*  cversiirht,  failed  to  face  reality  and 
let  the  Na'.ion  k;iow  tliat  'he  defense  program 
wa.s  going  to  hurt  It  .should  be  remembered 
th.it  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
Commander  in  Cb.ief  of  production,  as  well 
as  Comm.aniier  In  Chief  if  the  Armv  and 
Navy 

The  'one  was  not  challenk;ed  by  N  D  A  C  - 
O  P  M  In5tertd  it  wa.-  embraced  with 
fervor  It  was  a  ccnveniei  t  path  of  least 
resistance:  a  Ivippy  excuse  for  avcidmc  an 
unpleasant  cboie,  namely  tellinK  Ameiicnn 
indu.-try  It  would  have  to  quit  its  enor- 
mouslN  pre  fitab  e  pmductirn  of  autos  zip- 
pers, gadgets  ai;d  thingumbobs  and  cc  tj 
work  for  Uncle  .S.tm 

Instead  cf  ca.ltng  on  th«.«:e  existing  croat 
facrci'ts  to  cof.\e!t  to  mo-tary  prcxluct^m. 
the  defense  ag(  ncies  busilv  helped  industry 
bui'd  new  plan'?  and  acqt.'re  new  machine 
tools 

These  new  plants  and  new  tools  were  re- 
lied on  almost  exclusively  to  produce  tb.e 
great  armament  stores  that  are  needed,  w'^ile 
most  of  tlie  already  existing  ones  hiijifpily 
went  cm  making;  gadgets. 


ONLY    HEAVY    INDUSTRY    C«N    DJ    THE    JOB 

Tht  re  were  twc  deti..,eo(::t  -  m  this  reliance 
on  new  and  projected  plants  both  of  them 
all  too  visible  now  in  tcrn..^  i  f  actual  results. 
First,  It  takes  titne  to  build  a  new  plant  and 
still  mere  tune  to  build  vav.  machine  tools. 

Second,  to  turn  cut  thlrf  or  forty  billions 
of  dollar<i'  worth  cf  rr.ntary  material,  a 
heavy  industry  must  be  created  even  larger 
tha:;  Am-  rica's  present  t:v:l;jn  hravy  in- 
du.strv 

To  dupiic.iie — even  to  exceed — what  Amer- 
ica has  been  buikhr.g  sinc^  the  Civil  War 
is  a  sizable  chore — tec  siz<ible  to  be  dene  In 
a  yea  or  twc  or  even  thrt!  But  the  pro- 
duction happens  to  bo  needed  m  a  year  or 
two    or  at  imst  three 

Tlu-  i-  i:ict  'o  say  tiiat  nc  new  plants  should 
ha\e  been  t::V.'  Obvicusiy.  an  enormous 
number  of  new  fact'.ries  and  a  still  la: get 
number  of  new  machine  tools  were  necessary. 
An  airplane  cannot  be  assembled  except  in  a 
plant  with  vast  floor  space.  A  dr.dy  factory 
cannot  be  made  over  into  a  pu'.vd^r  plant. 

But  to  start  the  great  bulk  of  dcft-iibe  pro- 
duction from  scratch,  in  now  plant-s,  with  new 
tools,  was  to  do  tilings  the  long  way  when 
time  was  de.-pera:cly  short,  the  insufQclent 
way   wh-n   vc-lumc   was   to   ccup.t. 

Sccies  of  the  plants  have  b. ci:  fcu.lt  and 
pt  rhaps  tiiree  quarters  oi  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  cf  r.ev.-  machine  tools  have  been  con- 
structed If  they,  and  the  cth.  rs  still  build- 
ing, were  adequate  for  Amcica's  defense 
n- eds  there  would  be  no  purpose  in  com- 
plaining, America  cuuld  kiss  ;fl  the  lost  12 
mor.t'r.s  and  we  Could  thank  cur  lucky  stars 
that  England  and  Ru.s.sia  arc  g.ving  us  the 
grace  period,  and  forget  it 

But  these  phurits.  a.s  delivery  expectancy 
schedules  show— are  not  adequate,  not  If  we 
are  to  give  Germany  s  fees  v.i.at  tiiey  need 
this  year  next  year,  or  even  the  year  after 
that.  inLch  less  li  we  ourselves  are  to  fight 

What  ic  .idequate.  cbvicusly,  is  nothin-  less 
than  ihe  grea-  cxi.-ting  bulk  of  America's 
heavy  gc.  ds  industries.  That  great  bulk  In 
the  m.tin  is  stiii  at  woik  en  civilian  Items. 
Even  w..rte.  the  very  plans  for  its  conversion 
to  armament  picduction  are  only  now  begin- 
ning   14  mcn'hs  late. 

W;u? 

Tht  military  sirv.ces  and  'h.  O  P  M.  had 
tw,.)  answtr.s 

The  first  v.as  th.ii  the  conversion  wasn't 
ncce-ssary;  that  the  new  faci.ities  planned, 
plu.s  the  expai.-a  n  cf  ether  factories,  were 
adt;;u:.:e   to  m- >  "   ,  .;:    defeaae  needs. 


was    that    conversion 


T'n.  second  a;:  w 
Wfsn  t  p'.ssi;;le  Thr.  great  mf.ss  cf  the  dur- 
able-gLods  indu-Ties  it  was  argued,  did  not 
have  the  managerial  skill,  the  trained  labor, 
the  adaptable  plants  or  machine  tools  to 
undertake  the  incredibly  d.fJicult  and  de- 
n:.o;d,ng  defence  w<nk 

This  second  answer  becaMse  it  ha.-  been  so 
widely  artiucd,  because  l'  has  b-.  come  the  .mb- 
Jfct  if  so  much  centre V-.  rsv.  ^lemands  sepa- 
rate discussicn  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
future   article 

Moantime,  at  th..>  ri-k  oi  lalv.rlng  a  point 
made  cbvious  bv  the  visible  lack  of  prcduc- 
ti  ::■  to  date,  the  first  answei  —  that  new  pro- 
duction f.icilitie-  will  be  HCequa^e — is  wcrtb 
further   examinaticn 

Is  expected  production  of  ab  tr  half  of  our 
defen.se  requirements  by  1  year  from  now, 
adfouate'^ 


Mere  i.nipr rt. 


're  thcDse  defense  rcqulre- 


moiit-   them -t-l .  e^   idequa"c' 

Arc  net  the  ,-iihts  still  set  too  lew? 
Consider  fcr  a  rn-^ment  that  in  6  weeks  of 
fightinj  the  Ru=sians  adir.it  losing  5  COC 
tanks  4  000  planes,  and  7  COO  pieces  of  field 
artillery  Actuii  loss^-s  \f  cr:  he  assumed, 
are   m^iich   higher 

Set    this    against    a    hop.d-f   r    Brm-n    in» 
vasu-n  cf  Gcrmanv   in    1943 


Assumie  Russia   is  still   he 


an  armv  at 


the   Ura's,  that   England  has   rearmed  n.an- 
lully. 


The  invasjcn  campaign  would  probably  be 
30  weeks  long,  a  full  summer.  Multiplying 
the  Russian  losses  to  fit  this  period,  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  anti-Axis  Invaders 
must  expect  to  lose  25.000  tanks,  20.000  planes. 
35.000  piece3  of  artillery 

Although  the  figures  are  secret,  there  is 
strong  groujid  for  belief  that"  cur  armament 
deliveries  b|  1943  would  not  permit  such  a 
struggle — pairtlcularly  in  face  of  a  probable 
conflict  ,at  the  same  time  or  before  with 
Japan. 

Consider  the  problem  of  adequacy  from 
another  an|le  Machine  tools  are  the  key 
to  armamenjt  production.  The  machine-tool 
building  industry  is  running  at  high  speed. 
In  the  absence  of  concerted  effort  to  bring 
other  potential  machine-tool  makers  Into  the 
picture — catttlve  machine  shops  in  every 
durable  goids  Industry,  back-alley  shops, 
small  metai-worklng  plants — O.  P.  M.  must 
believe  that  the  machine-tool  builders  alone 
can  do  the- Job. 

Or  was  this  also  a  slight  oversight? 

Because: 

As  of  midsummer,  the  machine-tool  Indus- 
try had  between  five  hundred  and  six  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  unfilled  orders,  a  back- 
log that  will  take  from  6  to  8  months  to  saw 
through. 

To  be  placed.  In  addition,  are  orders  for 
about  $300,000,000  more  tools  fcr  the  bomber 
program,  aiid  perhaps  $400,000,000  for  other 
tools,  adding  another  9  or  10  months  to  the 
backlog. 

Not  even  thought  about  yet  are  still  fur- 
ther machlqe-tool  orders  deriving  from  pend- 
ing military  appropriations  of  $10,000,000,000. 

Still  anotper  appropriation  of  $10,000,030,- 
000,  more  of  less — the  new  lease-lend  bill — 
is  under  consideration.  A  great  volume  of 
the  armam^ts  to  be  bought  with  these  funds 
m.ust  be  m^de  with  new  machine  tools. 

Adolf  Hitler  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
America  cartnot  produce  enough,  nor  in  time, 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  war's  outcome. 

He  was  not  talking  about  two-tone  sedans 
with  fluid  cJrlve  and  white-wall  tires. 

He  was  talking  about  guns — on  planes,  on 
tanks,  on  t^^tleships.  and  in  the  hands  of 
soldiers. 


It  .s  Still  Far  Too  L  tt!e 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
1 

HOn!  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

ior  MICHIGAN 
OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  August  25. 1941 


T 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  WASHINGTON 
I        DAILY  NEWb 


Mr.  ■WOODRUFF  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  ti.e  Washington 
Daily  Newe  of  August  23.  1941: 

( From  the  tVashington  Daily  News  of  August 
I  23,   19411 

it  s  srnx  FAB  TOO  LrrrrE 

President  Roosevelt  has  now  challenged 
some  of  tha  dismal  figures  on  defense  produc- 
tion that  3cnator  Byrd,  of  Vhginia,  recited 
the  other  (fey. 

We  are  gl$d  to  hear  from  such  an  authority 
that  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  Mr. 
Byrd  bad  >een  given  to  believe     Still   the 
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Pres  dent's  statistics  v.-or't  make  many  Amer- 
icans feels  like  throwing  cut  their  che.sts. 

He  concedes  that  the  production  of  mili- 
tary planes  only  held  steady  In  May.  June, 
July,  due  to  changing  designs  Including 
ualning  planes,  the  monthly  figure  was  be- 
low r,-600  And  this,  of  course,  was  not  only 
for  the  Army  Navy  and  Marine  Corps:  not 
only  tcT  our  mainland  defenses  plus  Panama, 
plus  Puerto  Rico  plus  Alaska,  plus  the  Philip- 
pines, plus  Guam,  plus  Hiiwall.  plus  Iceland, 
plu.-  Greenland  plus  the  leaseholds  on  British 
possessions  In  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean: 
but  als-:)  for  England,  f  )r  the  British  forces 
In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  lor  Singapore 
and  Java  and  Sumatra  and  Australia,  for 
Russia  and  China.  At  1  500  a  month— in- 
cluding trainers — the  arsenal  of  democracy 
has  hardl\  made  a  beginning  toward  meeting 
the  enormous  demands  upon  it 

The  same  thing  Is  tiue  in  other  catego- 
ries —  antiaircraft  guns  antitank  guns,  ' 
mortars,  tanks  The  President's  figutifi  are 
bigger  than  M:  Btrds  and  his  forecasts  for 
Inci eased  output  in  the  next  lew  months  are 
encouraging  If  we  were  arming  only  our- 
selves, the  propect  mi^ht  be  considered  at 
least  hcpeful  But  that  is  not  the  case.  We 
are  undertaking  to  deal  out  weapons  for 
every  continent  on  the  glebe  And  the  raw 
fact  is  mat  we  have  not  got  going  ffst 
enough  Tliat  is  not  the  fault  of  any  one 
man:  but  In  the  distribution  of  the  blame 
Mr  Roosevelt  can  hardly  escape  a  share,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  his  persistent  refusal  to 
nam.e  an  over-ell  boss  of  defense  production 
with  the  vision  and  authority  to  get  things 
done  mu^h  la.^ter  and  bigger  than  they  are 
being  done 

Regardless  of  the  Inaccuracy  which  the 
President  attributes  to  some  of  Senator 
Btrds  statistics  we  still  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator— who  has  been  a  faitlilul  supporter  of 
aid  tc  England  and  of  ether  foreign  policies 
cf  the  President — was  dead  right  when  he 
said: 

"In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
Utter  folly  to  become  a  voluntary  shooting 
participant  in  the  European  conflict  In  our 
present  state  of  unprrparedness  " 

We  suspect  that  the  President  agrees  with 
that.  In  spite  of  his  recent  avoidance  of  the 
subject 

■  Before  we  flght.  face  the  facts." 


Pulp  Timber  in  Alaska 

EXTEN-ION   OF   KEM.M-^KS 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

PI;:n.^TF   ;-;nM   ALASK.^ 
I.N  THF  l!OV.-*E  Oh    REPRESFNT.NTIVES 

Monday,  Auou^t  25   1'.'41 


EDITORI.M    Fi-OM    THE   KFK'H.lK.i.N 
(ALASKA  1     DAILY    CKRUMCI  E 

Ml  DIMOND  Mr  Speaker,  because 
the  subject  i;^  of  suci  importance,  I  offer 
for  incorporation  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  informative  and  well-written 
editorial  taken  from  the  Ketchikan  Daily 
Chronicle,  of  Ketchikan.  Alaska  able  Roy 
C.  Anderson,  editor,  pointing  out  the 
avc-.ilability  of  nev.^niirt  tvw  In  m'lch 

demand 

Careful  investigation  by  Forest  Service 
cfl&cials  reveals  that  Alaska  can  furnish 
at  least  l.OOO  000  tons  of  newspiint.  on  a 
sustained-yield  basis,  in  perpetuity.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation, 


as  well  as  to  the  advant.irf  o{  tt.e  Ttiri- 
tory  of  Alaska  if  ihi.s  source  of  renew- 
able wealth  were  brought  into  use.  At 
present  prices  the  output  of  the  Alaska 
forests  would  yield  an  annual  $50,000,000 
to  be  continued  without  any  limit  in 
time. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  From  the  Ketchikan    (Alaska)    Dally 
Chronicle  of  Aunist  15    1911) 

NEWSPRINT  MU-LS 

Recently  we  brought  up  the  matter  of  a 
can  factoiy  for  Ketchikan  It^  need  is  dem- 
onstrated forcibly  by  the  present  acute  short- 
age in  both  cans  and  shipping  space  lor  them 
cut  cf  Seattle  There  Is  no  good  reason,  we 
believe,  why  there  shouldn't  be  a  can  fac- 
tory here  for  the  good  of  Alaska,  the  good 
of  the  can  companies  themselves,  the  good 
of  the  salmon  industry 

Those  of  you  with  not  so  long  memories 
still  win  remember  that  a  can  factory  wcs 
definitely  announced  for  Ketchikan  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago 

And  If  you  reraem.ber  that  you  wUl  re- 
member also  that  a  newsprint  mill  was  defi- 
nitely premised  for  Ketchikan,  too.  and  an- 
other for  Juneau  In  fact  the  newsprint 
mills  were  even  farther  along  than  the  can 
factory  Los  Angeles  and  San  Franci-sco  in- 
terests spent  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  on  surveys  They  had  everything 
ready  to  go,  along  with  assurance  of  a  mill 
In  operation  by  about  1932  v.hcn  old  man 
depression  knocked  down  the  newspunt  price 
and  frightened  capital  away 

Tlien  for  a  while  nobody  wanted  news- 
print It  tumbled  from  about  $75  a  ton  to 
HO  a  ton  Mills  operated  only  at  partial 
capacity.  Nobody  wanted  a  newsprint  mill, 
and  nobody  would  talk  of  one  for  Alaska 

Now  the  price  has  crept  back  up  to  >60  a 
ton  But  even  at  that  price  those  approached 
with  respect  to  building  a  newsprint  mill  In 
Alaska  have  pointed  to  (1)  plenty  of  news- 
print capacity  in  tx.stlng  mills.  (2)  high 
taxes.    (3)   lack  of  capital 

There  are  still  high  taxes,  and  they're 
going  higher  But  the  bogey  of  overcapacity 
is  now  proved  a  myth  There  Is  need  lor 
more  newsprint  mills,  and  their  very  need 
would  mean  there  would  be  no  lack  of  capital 
to  establish  them 

We  base  our  belief  of  the  need  for  more 
mills  partly  on  what  we  read;  more  emphati- 
cally on  our  own  experience 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  United  States  mill 
from  which  we  have  been  buying  newsprint 
Informed  us  that  It  cotild  no  longer  guaran- 
tee delivery  of  even  the  compaiatively  small 
need  we  have  for  newsprint  This  mill  also. 
In  view  of  its  need  for  all  Its  products  to 
supply  previous  contracts  emphasized  Its 
desire  to  get  rid  of  our  business  by  boosting 
the  price  f.  o.  b    Seattle 

Simultaneously  v,e  were  informed  from 
Seattle  that  other  United  States  mills  had 
already  begun  contracting  with  some  Caria- 
dlaii  mills  that  had  a  little  tonnage  to  spare. 
The  United  States  mill?  had  to  buy  up  the 
Canadian  surplus  In  order  to  supply  con- 
tracts entered  ii.''^  by  Hit  United  States 
mills — In  other  wcid--.  capacity  Is  not  great 
enough  to  meet  the  demand 

Of  course,  now  it  may  be  a  little  late.  The 
horse  Is  stolen  Defen.se  needs  mean  that  the 
matter  of  getting  machinery  for  new  news- 
print mills  would  be  a  stupendous  Job.  In 
normal  times  It  w<  uld  take  1  =  2  or  2  years. 
I  Now  it  might  take  10  Building  costs  are 
up.     Taxes  are  up 

Nevertheless,  if  the  nfecl  e;es  up  ppace  It 
may  be  that  someone  w.i:  remember  again 
that  Alaska  can  supply  a  quarter  of  the 
United  States  newsprint  need  in  perpetuity. 
And.  of  course  Alaska  wcu'd  bpneflt  tre- 
mendously. As  the  Juneau  Empire  pwlnted 
out  recently.  "Paper  mills  operating  to  capac- 
ity In  the  K-^tchikan  and  Admiralty  Islar.d 


scciiuns  would  find  some  3  000  men  at  work 
Loggers,  tugboat  men.  pulp  in.d  papei    mak- 
ers— they    would    be   permanent,    year-round 
Alaska  re->idenu    drav, mc  wc-kly  pay  checks 
that  would  be  spent  in  .M.i^ka 


Address    of    Winston    Churchill,    Prime 
Minister  of  t'le   Britiih  Empire 
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RADIO   .^DDREb5    FROM    ENGLAND 


Mr  lAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  planted  mt  by  the  House.  I  insert 
in  the  RFrorn  h  :<\v:;h  the  address  of 
■Winston  Ciiu:  hili.  Pnine  Minister  of  the 
British  Empire  delivered  ycstrrday  to  the 
world  over  the  radio  It  piaphici^lly  de- 
scribes his  Imrrrssion^  of  the  historic 
conference  which  he  r^  centl\  held  with 
President  Roost  velt  iii  the  Noiih  Atlan- 
tic That  wa.'^  one  of  tb(  mo.M  important 
meetings  evu  luld  Ixtvveen  the  heads  of 
two  great  naiunis  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  I  feel  that  it  should  be  pre- 
seived  in  ihie  Conc.ressional  Record, 
along  with  the  '^tatv-mpnt  of  President 
Roo.sevelt,  as  a  pt  rmanent  historical  doc- 
ument, as  follows: 

I  thought  you  would  l.ke  me  \z  tell  you 
something  abtut  the  vcv:=!i?e  which  I  made 
across  the  ocean  to  mieet  cur  grtut  liiend, 
the  President  of   the  United   Statt;- 

Exactly  whe^-e  we  met  is  a  '■f'cret  but  I 
don't  think  I  shall  be  Indi&crec;  il  1  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  It  was  somewhere  in  th^ 
Atlantic.  In  a  'spacious  lanulock'^d  bjy 
which  reminded  mc  cf  'he  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  powerful  American  war-hips.  pro- 
tected by  Strang  flotillas  and  far-ranging 
aircraft,  awaited  our  arrival  unc  b^-  it  were. 
stre*bhed  out  a  hand  to  hilp  u-  m 

Our  party  arrived  tn  the  ri''A>st  cr  almost 
the  newest.  Brliish  battleship,  the  Prince  o/ 
Wales,  with  a  modest  rscort  of  British  and 
Canadian  destroyers  And  there  f  ir  3  days 
I  spent  my  time  in  company,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  in  comradeship  with  Mr  Re  s  \elt. 
while  ail  the  time  the  Chiefs  cf  th  Staff  and 
naval  and  military  commanders  botn  of  the 
British  Empire  and  of  the  United  State?-  sat 
together  in  continual  council 

President  Roosevelt  is  the  thnce-chosen 
head  of  the  most  p  werlul  state  and  com- 
munity in  the  wcrid  I  am  tht  servant  of 
King  ana  Parliament  at  preser.t  charged 
with  the  principal  direction  of  cut  affairs  in 
these  fateful  times  And  it  is  my  duty  a  so 
to  make  sure  as  I  have  minde  suie  th:it  any- 
thing I  say  or  do  in  the  exerc.s'  of  n.y  ('f^:e 
Is  approved  and  sust.8lnfd  by  the  whfle  Brit- 
ish C-omm.onwealth  of  Nations  Therefore, 
this  meeting  was  bound  to  be  important  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  forces  at  prist  nt  only 
partially  mobilized  but  steadily  mobilizing, 
which  are  at  the  dlsp'Sal  cf  the.-e  twj  major 
groupings  of  the  human  ftrnily  the  British 
Empire  and  the  Unlten  S'atcs  whc.  for- 
tunately for  the  proB.-es<-  cf  mankind,  hap- 
pened to  speak  the  same  Ifinpuaee  and  very 
largely  think  the  same  thoughts  or  anyhow, 
think  a  lot  of  the  same  ttjoughte. 
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METrrKC    WAS    SYMBOLIC 

Tht  mfetlnt!  v.ai-  the'«fore  syriiboUr  ThPt 
I?  It*;  prime  inM'""'tar.C''  It  cyiiibcilze^  in  a 
form  nntl  miinr-Kr  ^hlrli  everyone  can  under- 
fitd'-ci  m  (vtrv  \fM}(\  n  rl  in  every  clime  the 
dtf  p  ur.otrl  .ii.c  unifi?  whirh  Mir  ai:d  at 
f:«c:-ivo  t!irmeTT«  'U!e  rhe  Entth'li- -peakii.g 
p. '  pi:  .-    t;,rrM!  h    'J'    the    wcrld 

Wcu:d  .t  be  Dresu^^iptuuu.s  far  n.e  tu  say 
that  it  ^>:r.b-,-i./j  s  ^ouu'!-ii::g  even  more  nia- 
Je!-t!C.  namely  the  niar.'baiir4!  of  ibe  go<  d 
forces  of  the  'v  >rld  agiinst  the  evil  frrccs 
«h:ch  are  I'.t^w  -<.  ff.rmid.thle  and  triuir.phaju. 
asid  which  havt  cast  thei:  cruel  «ip€'.l  ever  tlic 
uiiCilc  oJ  Fur(  pt  mid  a  mii  e  }:ar'  ct   *s  a 

Thi«  Wi>  a  iiietiii.g  which  marks-  rorfver 
l!i  the  p;i.Tes  of  histcry  the  tBki!.g  up  by  ri'.e 
Ent.'li^h--p«Mk!iie  natiun.^  amid  a'.!  this  pi-.U, 
tumult,  aiid  coiitueion  ct  the  gudar.ce  nf  thr 
fi  rtunef'  of  the  broad  toiling  mioses  In  all 
V.u-  c('nti;:rii;>  and  Dur  loyal  fffort.  wlthcut 
B!.y  rlo^  of  s.<lfi>h  mterf't.  to  lead  thorn  for- 
ward nit  of  the  miserte*  intu  which  they  have 
cnjilULCtd,  back  t('  the  broad  hiehr'  ad  (  f 
frci'dom  a;ui  lUftico  This  is  the  hightst 
h'  t\(>r  and  the  most  glorious  opportunity 
vk  h.ch  could  ever  liave  ccir.c  to  any  branch  cf 
tht-  hunu-.n   r.'Ci 

When  one  behold^  how  many  currents  of 
extraordinary  and  terrible  events  have  flowed 
together  to  make  t-his  harmony,  even  the 
mc«i  itkeptical  prr^on  n~>u^t  have  the  ftoln.g 
that  we  all  lia\e  the  chance  to  play  our  part 
and  d;)  (Ur  duty  in  -ome  pre. it  do'^ign,  the 
en's  of  which  no  moi  tal  can  forespc  A^-ful 
and  horrible  thing--  I  have  «een  in  Ihss?  day.s 

BARBARISM     P1,CS    SCIENCE 

The  whole  of  Europe  ha?  been  wrecked 
and  trampled  down  bv  the  mfchar.ieal 
m-e;ipon!t  and  barbaric  fury  of  the  Nazis 
Tlie  most  deadly  instrument.^  of  war  science 
have  been  Jollied  to  the  extren^.e  refinements 
of  treachery  and  the  mosrt  brutal  exhlbiti.  ais 
of  ruthl»tne&-  and  thti-^  have  formed  a 
combine  of  avgrcssicn.  the  l;ke  of  which 
h.i.-  iiever  been  known  before  which  the 
ri»:ht«.  ilie  traditions,  the  characteristics. 
and  the  structure  of  many  ancient,  honored 
stHteR  and  [teenies  ha\e  been  laid  prostrate 
and  are  now  crcund  duwn  under  the  heel 
and   terror  of  a  monster 

The  Austnans.  the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  the 
Norwigians  the  Danes  the  Belgians,  the 
Dutch,  the  Greek*,  the  Croats,  and  the  Serbs. 
atxjve  all.  the  kjreat  French  Nation,  h^ve 
been  stuiined  and  pinioned  Italy,  Hungary. 
Rumania.  Bulgaria  have  bought  a  shameful 
respite  by  becoming  the  jackals  cf  the  tiger 
But  their  situation  is  verv  little  different  and 
will  presently  be  Indistinguishable  from  that 
of  his  vlcilins  Sweden  Spain  and  Turkey 
stand  npp>alled.  wonderlnp  which  will  be 
Struck  dow^l  next  Here  then  Is  the  vast 
pit  into  which  all  the  most  famous  states 
and  races  ct  Europe  have  been  flung  and 
froni  which,   unaided,  thev  can  never  climb. 

But  all  this  did  not  satiate  Adolf  Hitler. 
He  made  a  treaty  o*  nonaggression  with 
Soviet  Russia,  just  as  he  made  one  with 
Turkey  m  order  to  keep  them  quiet  until 
be  was  ready  to  attack  them 

And  then.  0  weeks  ago  today,  withi  ut  a 
Testipe  or  provocation,  he  hurled  mlllion.s  of 
ecldiers  with  all  tiieir  apparatus  upcn  the 
neighbor  he  had  called  bis  friend,  with  the 
•Tcwed  cbject  of  destroy liig  Rtiasia  ar.d 
teaniig  her  in  pieces 

This  frightful  business  Is  new  unfo'ding 
day  by  day  before  our  eyes  Here  is  a  devil 
wtKj.  in  a  m.ere  spasm  of  his  pride  and  lust 
for  domination,  can  condemn  two  or  three 
miUlons  peihaos  it  may  be  many  mcrv.  of 
human  beings  to  speedy  and  violent  death 
Let  Russia  be  blotted  out  Let  Russia  be 
dc*trcyed  Order  the  arniie!!  to  advance 
Such  were  his  decrees  Acrordin^ly.  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea'  six  or 
•e\-en  millicns  oi  soldiers  are  locJied  m  mortal 
•uuggle. 


HUSSIA    NOT    SO    E.\ST 

Ah  but  this  tune  it  wa-  net  so  easy  This 
t;me  it  was  not  all  one  '^ay  Tlie  RuiSian 
Arn.its  and  :iil  the  pecplt.-  of  the  RU'^fclan 
Republic  have  rallied  tc  the  de:ense  of  their 
hearths  ar.d  homes  For  the  first  time  NaEl 
birod  has  fl  >wed  m  a  fearlul  flood  Certainly 
a  nulhon  :u.d  a  half,  perl.aps  two  miUiCES 
of  Na7.i  c.<!ii.oii-fodder.  hnve  bit  the  dust  cf 
the  endle*-  plains  ct  Ru».-;a  The  tremendius 
but'le  rages  alcii^  nc^ly  2.000  ralles  cf  front. 
The  Rusci;,ns  fitrht  with  magnificient  devo- 
tion iVo'  only  that,  (^ur  genera'.-  who  have 
vi-:ted  the  Russu.r.  front  lir.-  i^i^^rt  with 
adir-.irati  in  tljp  efSciencv  of  tlifr  military 
(  rgan;zatiO|^^nd  the  exceller.c  o:  their 
equipment 

Th?   acviressr:    is    .-u:  prised.    -tartUd    st.iij- 

er-ec!      Fr  r   the   first  time   In  lii-  cxp' rience 

mass    muider   has   become   uiiprofit  ib!e.     He 

retaliates  by  the  most  frightful  ci uelties.     As 

hi.-^  arniies  advjiice    whole  distiicts  are  beirg 

I    exterminated      Scores  of  thousands,   literally 

I    '■cores    of    thcus.inds    of    executions    in    cold 

'    blood  .ae   beinp   perpc'rnted   by  the   German 

pohce  troops  upon  'he  Russiar.   patriot^  who 

i    dffead   their   nanvt-  wiil      Sir.ce   the  Mongol 

j    lrl^■as!on?  of  Europ"  m  the  i-ixte<'nth  century 

there   has-   ne\er   b«en    methodical     merciless 

'    butchery  en  such  a  scale  or  approaohme  ■-uch 

a    scale        And,    this    is    but    the    beginning. 

Famine   and  pestilence  have   yet   ti    fellow  in 

;    the  bl  H.d\   ru  ■-  of  Hitler's  tar.'ss 

We  are  iii  the  presence  of  a  crime  without 
a  tiame 

But  Europe  is  no*  tlie  or, Iv  c-  ntuient  to  be 
tormented  snd  devasta'^ed  by  anerc'Sicn  For 
5  long  year-  ihe  Japanese-  ni.l.tary  factions, 
seeking  to  emulate  the  sty'.e  f  Hitler  and 
;  Mussolmi  takire  all  their  pc.^tunne  as  :f  it 
.  were  a  new  European  revel, iriijn  i.u'.e  be  n  m- 
i  vadinj:  and  harrying  the  50C.00O  000  inhabl- 
t.iiits  of  China  Jipanrsf  amies  have  b  en 
wanrierir.e  ".bou'  that  vast  land  m  fu'ilc  tx- 
cur^ions  carrymc  with  them  rarnaee  rum, 
anri  cnrruptK-n  and  callinr  1'  'he  Chinese 
incident  Now  thev  s*retrh  a  ^aspins  h.irid 
into  the  southern  seas  of  China  They  .'■i.iti  h 
lo-ckchir.a  from  the  wre'ched  Vich.y  Fre:-.ch. 
Tliey  mennce  by  their  mo\tmert-  Siam,  niei:- 
ace  Singapore  the  Briti.-h  link  with  Aus- 
tralasia, and  nier.uce  the  Philippine  Islai.ds 
under  the  protection  cf  the  United  States 

lAPAN   Mt:ST  EE  HALTEt 

It  IS  C'  rtain  that  this  has  got  to  stop. 
Every  cflTort  wiU  be  made  to  secure  a  p>eacelul 
settlement  The  United  States  are  laboring 
with  infinite  patience  t<  arrive  at  a  fair  ai.d 
amicable  settleniei-.t  which  will  gi'-e  Japan  the 
utnicst  ret'Ssurance  for  her  It j;;t;m.,;i.'  latsr- 
esis  We  earliest ly  hope  the^e  ntgotlations 
will  succeed  But  this  I  must  say:  That  tf 
tluse  hopes  should  fall,  we  shall,  of  cotirse. 
ran^P  curselv-cs  unhesitatinely  at  the  side  of 
the  United  States 

And  th.u.-  we  c.  me  back  tc  he  quitr  bay, 
SMjmev  here  in  the' Atlantic  wl.ere  misty  ,-u:.- 
fhme  plttys  on  gre.a  ships  which  carry  liie 
White  Ensign  or  the  Stars  and   Str.pes 

We  had  the  ;d<  a  when  we  met  there,  the 
President  and  I  thit  witlxut  attempting  to 
draw  final  and  fcrmal  peace  aim.-  or  war  aims. 
It  was  necessaiy  to  give  all  peoples,  and  espe- 
cially the  oppressed  and  conqueied  pecpies.  a 
simp'e  rr  ui3!i-and-rfeadv  wartime  statcir.ent 
of  '•he  goal  toward  which  the  Biiiish  Com- 
monwealth and  the  United  States  meari  to 
make  their  way  and  thus  make  a  way  for 
otl-.ers  tc  march  with  their,  on  a  road  which 
wili  certainly  Ix?  paitrful  and  n^av  be  lone 

Tliere  are  however,  two  distinct  and 
marktcl  difffrencos  \n  ih'^  joint  declarn'ioa 
from  the  att;tiid<'  adopted  by  the  Allies  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  la^t  w.ij-  and  no  one 
sliculd  overlook    them 

The  United  States  and  Gre-at  Britain  do  not 
now  assume  that  there  will  never  be  any  more 
war  again  On  the  contrary,  we  intend  to 
taii«  ample  prtcaucicn  to  prevent  its  renewal 


In  any  period  we  can  foresee  by  effectively 
disarming  the  guilty  nations  while  remaining 
suitably  protected  ourselves 

The  second  difference  is  this:  That  instead 
of  trying  tq  ruin  German  trade  by  all  kinds 
of  additlonfil  trade  barriers  and  hindrances, 
as  was  the  hiood  of  1917,  we  have  definitely 
adopted  tli^  view  that  'it  is  not  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  world  and  of  our  two  countries 
that  any  latge  nation  should  be  unpro  percus 
cr  shut  out  from  the  means  of  m.aktng  a 
decent  livii^  for  itself  and  Its  people  by  its 
industry  anid  enterprise 

r/A-RZACHING    CHANCES 

These  are  far-reaching  changes  of  principle 
upon  whtctt  all  countries  shoula  ponder. 

Above  fiU^  it  was  necessary  to  gi'. e  hojje  and 
the  assurance  of  final  victory  tc  those  many 
scores  of  lallllons  of  men  and  women  who 
are  battling  for  life  and  freedom  or  who  are 
already  bend  down  under  the  Nazi  yoke. 

Hitler  and  his  confederates  have  fcr  some 
time  past  been  adjtirmg  and  beseeching  the 
populations  whom  they  have  wronged  and  in- 
jured to  bO'.v  to  their  fate,  to  resign  them- 
selves to  tlieir  servitude,  and  for  the  sike  of 
some  mitigation  and  indulgences,  to  collabo- 
rate— that  Is  the  word — in  what  is  called  the 
new  order  tn  Europe 

What  is  this  new  order  which  they  seek  to 
fasten  first  upon  E^urope  and.  if  pcs'ible — 
for  their  atnbttion-s  are  l»und!eiS — upon  all 
the  continerits  of  the  glebe?  It  is  the  rule  of 
the  HerrenioLk  — the  master  race — who  are  to 
put  an  end  to  democracy  to  parliaments,  to 
the  fundamental  freedoms  and  decencies  of 
ordinary  men  and  wom.en.  to  the  historic 
rights  of  ngttons,  and  give  them  in  exchange 
the  iron  rtie  of  Prussia  the  universal  gooee- 
step  and  the  strict,  efficient  discipline,  en- 
,  forced  upoo  the  working  classes  by  the  po- 
litical pohoe  with  the  German  concentration 
camps  and  firing  parties,  now  so  busy  in  a 
dozen  lands,  always  handy  in  the  background. 
There  is  tlie  new  order 

Napoleon  in  his  glory  and  genius  spread  his 
empire  far  and  wide  There  was  a  time  when 
only  the  snows  cf  Russia  and  the  white  cliffs 
of  Dover,  ■fcith  their  gunrdlan  fleets,  stood 
betwee  n  hien  and  the  dominion  of  the  world. 
Napoleon's  armies  had  a  theme  They  car- 
ried with  them  the  surges  of  the  French 
Revolution-^liberty  equality  and  fraternity. 
That  was  the  cry  There  was  a  sweeping 
away  of  Out -worn,  medieval  syrtenis  and 
aristocratic  privilege  There  was  the  land  for 
the  people^  a  new  code  of  law  Nevertheless, 
Napoleon  s  empire  vanished  like  a  dream. 

But  Hitltr— Hitler  has  no  theme,  naught 
but  mani*  appetite,  and  exploitation.  He 
has.  howeier.  weapons  and  machinery  for 
grniding  cIDwn  and  for  holding  dov  n  con- 
quered ccupitrles  which  are  the  product,  the 
sadly  pervefc-ted  product,  of  modern  science. 

«OP«  FOR  THE  CONgCERED 

The  ordfais.  therefore,  of  the  conqtiercd 
peoples  will  be  hard  We  must  give  'hem 
hope.  We,  must  five  them  th-  conviction 
that  their  bufferings  and  their  resistances  will 
not  be  in  t*in.  The  tunnel  may  te  d?rk  and 
long,  but  4t  the  end  there  Is  light  That  Is 
the  symbolism  and  that  is  the  me«sage  of  the 
Atlantic  m^tiiig 

Do  not  klfspair  brave  Norwegians:  your 
land  shall  be  cleansed  not  only  from  the  In- 
vader but  from  the  aJthy  Quislmga  wbc  art 
his  tool? 

Be  stronf  in  your  soul:.  Czechs:  your  Inde- 
pendence *iall  be  'estored 

Poles,  the  heroism  of  your  people,  standing 
up  to  cruel  oppressors,  the  courage  cf  your 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten. Ycur  country  shall  live  again  and 
resume  Its  rightful  part  In  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  EuBope. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  gallant  Frenchmen. 
Not  all  tha  infamies  of  Darlan  and  cf  Laval 
shall  stand  between  you  and  the  restoration 
of  ycur  bitthright. 
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8tottt-h  parted  Dutch.  Belgians.  Luxem- 
burgers.  tormented,  mlshmdled.  shamefully 
cast  away  peoples  of  Yugoslavia,  gloricus 
Greece,  now  subjected  to  the  crowning  insult 
of  the  rule  of  the  Italian  jackanapes,  yield  not 
an  Inch  Keep  your  sculs  cl(»an  from  all  con- 
tact with  the  Nazis  Make  them  feel  even  In 
their  fleeting  hour  of  brutish  triumph,  that 
they  are  the  moral  outcasts  of  mankind.  Help 
is  coming  Mighty  forces  .ire  arming  in  your 
behalf  Have  faith,  have  hope,  deliverance  is 
sure 

There  is  the  signal  which  we  have  flashed 
across  the  waters  and  if  It  renchcs  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  sent  they  will  endure 
With  fortitude  and  tenacity  their  present  mis- 
fortune in  the  sure  faith  that  they.  too.  are 
still  serving  the  common  cause  and  that  our 
efforts  will  not  be  In  vain 

Ycu  will,  perhaps,  have  noticed  that  the 
Prcs'dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Brit- 
ish representative.  In  what  Is  aptly  called  the 
Atlantic  chaiter.  have  jointly  pledged  their 
countries  to  th?  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny  That  Is  a  solemn  and  grave  under- 
taking" It  must  be  made  gocd  It  will  be 
made  good  And,  of  course,  many  practical 
arrangements  to  fulfill  that  purpose  have 
been  and  are  tjeing  organized  and  set  In 
motion 

"HOW   NF-AR    is   V.NrTFD   STATES  TO  WAB'" 

Tlie  question  ha-  been  .;  kcd :  •'How  near 
Is  the  United  States  to  w  r  *'  There  Is  cer- 
tainly one  man  who  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question.  If  Hitler  has  not  yet  declared  war 
upon  the  United  States,  it  is  surely  not  out  of 
his  love  for  American  institutions  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  because  he  could  not  find  a  pre- 
text. He  has  murdered  half  a  dozen  coun- 
tries for  far  less  Fear— fear  of  immediately 
redoubling  the  tremendous  eneigles  now  be- 
ing employed  against  hiin  is,  nc  dcubt.  the 
restraining  influence.  But  the  real  reason  Is. 
I  am  sure,  to  be  found  in  the  method  to 
which  he  has  so  faithfully  adhered  and  by 
which  he  has  gained  so  much 

What  is  that  method?  It  is  a  very  simple 
method  One  by  one — that  is  his  plan  That 
Is  his  guiding  rule  That  is  the  trick  by 
which  he  has  enslaved  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  world 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  1  appealed  to 
my  fellow  countrymen  to  take  the  lead  in 
weaving  together  a  strong  defensive  union 
within  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, a  union  of  all  the  countries  who  felt 
themselves  In  ever-groving  danger  But 
none  would  listen  All  stood  idle  while  Ger- 
many rearmed. 

OKE    BY    CNE 

Czechoslovakia  was  subjugated.  A  French 
Government  deserted  their  faithful  ally  and 
broSe  a  plighted  word  in  that  ally's  hour  of 
need.  Rus-sla  was  cajoled  and  deceived  into 
a  kind  of  neutrality  or  p6rtnersh.p  while  the 
French  Array  was  being  annihilated.  The 
Low  Countries  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, acting  with  France  and  Great  Britain 
In  good  time  even  after  the  war  had  begun, 
might  have  altered  Its  course  and  would  have 
had.  at  any  rate,  a  fighting  chance.  The 
Balkan  states  had  only  to  stand  together  to 
save  themselves  from  the  rum  by  which  they 
are  now  engulfed.  But.  one  by  one,  they 
were  undermined  and  overwhelmed  Never 
was  the  career  of  crime  made  more  smooth. 

Now  Hitler  Is  striking  at  Russia  with  all 
his  might,  well  knowlne  the  difficulties  of 
geographv  which  stand  t-etween  Russia  and 
the  aid  which  the  western  democracies  are 
trying  to  brui::  We  -h;i  1  Mnve  o'lir  utmost 
to  overcome  all  diScui'if  ^  and  to  bring  this 
aid.  We  have  arranged  for  a  conference  In 
Moscow  between  the  United  States.  British, 
and  Russian  authorities  to  settle  the  whole 
plan.  No  barrier  mu^t  stand  In  the  way 
But  why  is  Hitler  striking::  at  Russia  and 
Inflicting  this  sufTering  t  n  Mniself,  cr  rather 


making  his  soldiers  suff?r  this  frightful 
slaughter? 

It  Is  with  the  declared  object  of  turning 
his  whole  force  upon  the  British  Islands  and. 
if  he  can  succeed  In  beating  the  life  and 
strength  out  of  us,  which  is  not  so  easy,  then 
is  the  moment  when  he  will  settle  his  ac- 
count— and  it  is  already  a  long  one — with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  generally 
with  the  Western  Hemisphere 

One  by  one— there  is  the  process  There  Is 
the  simple  dismal  plan  which  has  served  Hit- 
ler so  well.  It  needs  but  one  final  successful 
application  to  make  him  the  master  of  the 
world. 

I  am  devoutly  thankful  that  some  eyes  at 
least  are  fully  opened  to  it  while  time  re- 
mains. I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  President 
saw  in  their  true  light  and  proportion  the 
extreme  dangers  by  which  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  the  British  people,  are  now 
beset. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  UNITED  STATES  Fl  EFT 

It  was.  indeed,  by  the  mercy  cf  God  that 
he  began  8  years  ago  that  revival  cf  the 
strength  of  the  American  Navy,  without  which 
the  New  World  today  would  have  to  take  Its 
orders  from  the  European  dictators,  but  with 
which  the  Unlt^'d  States  still  retains  the 
power  to  marshal  her  gigantic  strength  and. 
in  saving  herself,  tender  an  incomparable 
senice  to  mankind. 

We  had  a  church  parade  on  the  Sunday  In 
our  Atlantic  bay  The  President  came  onto 
the  quarterdeck  cf  the  Prince  of  Wale$,  where 
there  were  mingled  together  many  hundreds 
of  American  and  British  sailors  and  marines. 
The  sun  shone  bright  and  warm  while  we 
all  sang  the  old  hymns  which  are  our  com- 
mon inheritance  and  which  we  learned  as 
children  In  our  homes  We  sang  the  hjTnn 
founded  on  the  psalm  which  John  Hampden's 
soldiers  sang  when  they  bore  his  body  to 
the  grave  and  In  which  the  brief  precarious 
span  of  human  lile  is  contrasted  with  the 
immutability  of  Him  to  whom  a  thcuoacd 
ages  are  but  as  yesterday  and  as  a  watch  that 
is  passed  in  the  night 

We  sang  the  sailors  hym^n  For  Those  in 
Peril,  and  there  are  very  many  in  peril  on 
the  sea  We  sang  Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers, and,  Indeed.  I  felt  that  this  was  no 
vain  presumption  but  that  we  had  the  right 
to  feel  that  we  were  serving  a  cause  for  the 
sake  of  which  a  trumpet  has  sounded  from 
on  high 

When  I  looked  upon  that  censely  packed 
congregation  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  same 
language,  cf  the  same  faith,  of  the  same  fun- 
damental laws,  of  the  same  Ideals,  and  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  same  interests,  and  cer- 
tainly in  different  degrees  facing  the  same 
dangers,  it  swept  across  me  that  here  was 
the  only  hope  but  also  the  sure  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  world  from  merciUs.-  degradation 

And  so  we  came  back  :  r:  ;ss  the  ocean 
waves  uplifted  In  spirit  I  r.i'd  in  resolve. 
Some  American  destroy)  r'-  u  .;ch  were  car- 
rying mails  to  the  Unit*  ;  M.r-  s  marines  in 
Iceland,  happened  to  he  .  ,.:.g  the  same 
way,  too,  so  we  made  a  goodly  company  at  sea 
together 

And  when  we  were  right  out  in  midpas- 
sage  one  afternoon  a  noble  sight  broke  on 
the  view  We  overtook  one  of  the  ccnvoya 
which  carry  the  munitions  and  supplies  of 
the  New  World  to  sustain  the  champlui.^  of 
freedom  m  the  Old  The  whole  horizon,  the 
whole  broad  horizon,  seemed  filled  with 
ships.  Seventy  or  eighty  ships  of  all  kinds, 
size.:,  arrayed  in  14  llr.cs,  each  ol  which  ccvild 
have  been  d.-awn  with  a  ruler  hardly  a  wisp 
of  smoke,  not  a  straggler.  Ijut  all  br;st;::.^ 
with  cannon  and  ether  precautions  on  whiijh 
I  will  not  dwell  and  all  surrcunded  by  their 
British  escorting  vessels,  while  overheiul  the 
far-ranging  Catahna  airboats  scared  vigi- 
lant, protecting  eagles  in  the  tky. 


And  then  I  felt  that,  hard  nnd  terrible  and 
long-drawn-cut  ai;  this  struggle  may  be,  v  o 
shall  not  be  denied  the  strength  to  do  our 
duty  to  the  end. 


Mai.    Gen.    Adnn    R.    Chaffee— A    Great 
Soldier  of  the  Republic 


nCTENSICN    OF    REM.-^RKS 


HON.  UWRENCE  LEWIS 

c^F    OO:  OF.MJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRE-SEaTATIVES 


Monday  August  25.  1941 


Mr  LEWIS  .M:  Sprakcr.  my  friend, 
Ma.i.  Gen.  Adna  R  ChafTee,  United  States 
Army,  until  i-'cc  rtly  Chiei  cl  the  Artnored 
Force  with  ht'ariquarter.s  at  Cam.p  Kncx, 
Ky..  died  la.-^t  Friday  morning.  Augu.'-t  22, 
at  Phillips  Hcu&o  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  in  Boston,  alter  a  physical 
break-down 

He  was  only  56  yeai.s  eld.  After  serv- 
ices last  Saturday  at  Fort  Meyer  Chapel, 
his  body  was  interred  m  Arhnpton  Na- 
tional Cemetery  beside  the  remains  of 
his  distinguished  father. 

His  father,  another  great  soldier  of  the 
Republic — also  named  Adna  R  Chaffee — 
as  a  boy.  when  Pre^idont  Lincoln  called 
for  volunteers,  v>^  ked  for  2  or  3  days  to 
reach  a  recruit.:  g  .^taticn  in  order  to  en- 
list in  an.swer  to  his  country's  call.  Step 
by  step,  by  cu',.^:a.ori:n^  merit,  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  luut'  iiant  general  and  Chief 
of  Staff 

The  son  was  bom  itiui  si>tnt  his  entiie 
life  in  the  Arm.y  H'  served  with  dis- 
tinction wlii^revt  r  our  flag  flew — from  the 
Philippines  to  F'tanc:  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  the  Cnitod  Statos.  Most  of 
us  in  the  Conrri  ss  came  to  knew  hira 
best  when  he  was  Chief  of  the  Budget 
and  Lfgislaiive  Division  of  the  Geneial 
Staff  from  1934  to  1938  In  this  p<.3sition 
he  wen  the  admiration  and  respect  cl  all 
Members  of  the  Hcuse  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  and  the  affectionate  re- 
gard of  those  who  knew  hiiT,  well. 

Lon[t  before  Hitler  came  to  pcwer  in 
the  Reich  r.nd  organized  his  panzer  divi- 
sions. General  ChafTee  was  urging  our 
Army  to  develop  heavily  arm-ared  auto- 
motive diviMon-  with  cverwhe!m:ng  fire 
power.  In  an  address  at  the  Army  War 
College  in  1930  Chaffe;  predicted  that 
"in  the  next  war"  these  .'^upertanks  would 
be  a  deciding  factor.  Most  appicprip.f  ly 
he  was  assigned  to  oitai..Zf  and  devclrp 
the  first  cf  cur  aimortd  divisions.  In 
this,  as  in  all  ptevious  asfcij^nments.  he 
was  eminently  .>^uccl's-'^ful — but  in  it.";  per- 
formance he  sacrificed  hi'-  health  and  his 
life 

He  deserved  ^cu  of  the  Republic.  Re- 
ceiitly  the  Presij  nt  nominated  him  for 
promotion  to  lieutenant  general — the 
rank  which  hi.^  father  ultimately  at- 
tained— but  he  di'd  before  the  Senate 
had  opportunity  to  ccnQrm  the  nomina- 
tion. 
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Hi^  wa<:  a  grrat  soldit?r  and  a  really 
grea!    n. in 

Anient?  ijiiniprrus  tributes   to  the   life 
and  se:vKr.s  cf  Genrra!  Chaffee  aie  ihe 
fCllOV.lIK 
fFrr.rr    f'r.f    N(  v    Y   ::-:    Times   Ci'    August.    23, 

CifNFHA.-      C'H'FfEE     IJIES.      LED     TANK     FilRCES 

Tnr    CREAToa    and   Commandek    or    Army  s 

Ar.MdRra    Ur.  LsiGNs — Hcnof.ed    on    Death- 
Bf.:>— !n    1930   Predicted   "Bmtz"-  Ca\airy 
OfFicEH   Many    Yi:ars  With    Distinguished 
W.RID  War   Rf^crd  Got  Last   Post   in    1940 
Bkj>t.s.    Au^iust    22  -  Maj     Geii.    Aclii,.    R. 
Ci-..itT(o    creator  of  the  Army's  new  Arniored 
Force  and  Its  ccmmaiidtr  until  his  retirtmeiit 
w.is   i.fCisMtii'ed   ia.'-t    mcnth    because  cl"    ili- 
ni  ^s.  died  this  morning  at  Phillips  Houte  of 
Mab5achu-etts  General   Hcspital   af'<  r  suffer- 
ing a   physical    break-;'.cwn       His   age    was   oG 
At  'i.c  tedsido  In  Phillips  House  were  Gen- 
eral Chaflef  s  w.fe,  the  Jormer  Ethel  Warren 
Huff,  cf  Leavenworth.  Kans  .  whom  he  mar- 
n<'rt   in    19(W;    his  sen.   Adna  R    3d:    and   two 
sisters,   Mrs    Alcott   Parrar  Elwell.  of  Boston, 
and  Mrs  Gecrg  •  Hamlltcn.  of  Caiifcrnia 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  Fort  Myir 
Chapel,  ne.ir  Washington,  tomorrow  after- 
nocii,  with  burial  In  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery TiU-  body,  accLmpaiiled  by  Mrs  Chaf- 
lee,  left  here  tcr.ight  on  the  Federal  Express. 

NOMINATED    FOR    HIGHER   RANK 

Washington,  Auf:u.«t  22  - -Major  General 
Chaflee  was  nominated  a  few  days  ago  by 
Preaideiit  Roosevelt  for  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant general  but  the  nomination  had  not 
gone  through  the  routine  of  senatonnl  con- 
tirraaiicn  Thus  General  Chaffee  missed 
closing  his  career  with  the  rank  held  by  his 
father,  the  late  Adna  R  ChafTe*.  a  former 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

On  August  2  the  former  commander  of  the 
Armored  Force  received,  while  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  an  oak-leaf  clus- 
ter for  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Three  days  later  he  was  too  ill  to  be  intormed 
that  tlie  Senate  had  confirmed  his  nomina.- 
ticn  tc  the  pormarent  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral He  had  heid  temporary  rank  smce 
September  1939 

General  ChatTee  k>€came  the  Army  s  hrst 
commander  of  tank  forces  after  long  service 
In  the  Cavalry  and  broad  statT  experuncr 

Only  a  few  hours  after  his  death  this 
morning  the  War  Department  announcid 
creation  of  a  fifth  divislcn  cf  the  Armii;ecl 
Force,  now  commanded  by  MaJ  Gt^n  Jacob 
L    Dt'vers 

During  service  in  the  World  War  General 
Ch;ifTee  served  on  the  staffs,  in  turn,  of  the 
fourth,  seventh,  and  third  Army  ^orps  Ho 
was  sent  to  f>At  Knc  x  m  193b  to  command 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  Brigade'  In  July  19-in, 
when  the  Army  established  its  fiisr  ii.ci'^- 
pendi  !-.t  tank  command,  he  was  a-  ipncd  to 
crmniand  the  First  Armcrcd  Corps  and  df-- 
Igrat'-d  as  cMef  cf  tlie  Armored  Force  'U'h 
hcadciuartrrs  at  Fort  Knox 

tnt.'bllthnu-nt  of  this  ci.in.n-.a:.a  icsultca 
In  iar^e  ineuMir.'  from  pl;;r.niu;  m  '.vhi.^h 
G*ntial  ChuiTee  had  a  prominent  part 

DtipiU'  criti-  al  ilint'x-  wh.ch  iia'.e  nu;". 
great  d.scomfi.:  •  during  the  laSt  \L';\r  cf  his 
life,  nrnern!  ChatTte  pLrscnally  trained  hi? 
rapidly  grc-.m-;  ■>rfa:  i^'ation  esoevn  for  sick 
leave  last  Janunr-,  until  ill  ht  .:!■!  finally 
forced  his  retiromtnt 

FATHT.'!    AN    *RMY    OFriCHa 

Tall,  wiry  and  fi^niitd  Ger.erai  ChafT- e  \va<5 
the  p  rlec  picture  of  an  Army  ofScer  He 
came  natv. rally  by  his  militai-y  bearing,  tor  he 
was  the  «on  oi  a  lieute!>ant  ceiieral  who  sps  ;;t 
his  ent.re  career  m  the  armed  service  .^f  tins 
cor.iury  His  mcther  was  Ar.n.i  Fiances  R'.tk- 
well  Chaffee  He  was  fcrin  at  Juncticr.  City. 
Kan<     S-pt ember  23    19^4 

When  :•  boy  he  wtMit  tc  Ch::-..-i  tc  be  wi-h  his 
father,  wh.,  ihen  v^as  m  ccmniaid  cf  United 


States  troops  duiing  the  B'.xer  Rf':f:iioii. 
Af'-  r  the  tiouble  wa^  cvt-r  yciir.s  ChalYt-e  re- 
turned heme  aiid  prepared  for  West  Poit.t. 

He  was  eraduated  from  the  United  States 
M.iitary  Academy  in  1J,06  and  immediately 
wa.s  p-i-sigatd  to  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry  and 
sei.t  to  fe.mta  Clara,  Cuba  After  his  tour  ot 
duty  there  he  eiiter.  d  the  Mounted  -Jervice 
Si'bocl  at  Fcit:  R.ley  Kans  frrm  wh.ch  he 
wa'  eradua  ed  m  1908  He  was  selected  lor 
lur'her  .-rhoolm^  aiid  tini-htd  t!ie  advanced 
cour^o  there  the  following  yt.:r 

CJeneral  ChalTee  then  rejoaitd  the  Fifteenth 
Cavalry  at  Fort  Myer  where  h..~  r>r^i  ta^k  was 
tt:  LremiiZf  tli-/  Army  War  Cciittje  detach- 
ment, which  he  commanded  Recognized  as 
cn^'  cf  the  ou'.^tar.dnt;  h'':--meu  in  the 
Army,  he  was  one  of  tlif  ^.rfiCt-  chosen  in 
1911  to  be  a  member  ol  the  United  States 
Army  team,  wliic  h  participated  in  the  auer- 
naiicnal  horse  shiC.v  in  London  that  year. 

DECAME     '  AVAIRY     INSTRUCTOR 

From  England  he  went  to  France,  v.here  he 
studied  at  the  Ecole  d  Application  de  Cavalne 
at  Samui.  He  was  gracuiatec  from  th.at  lead- 
ing French  cavairy  school  in  1912  Ke  then 
returntd  to  tlie  United  Sta'os  t'j  become  an 
instructor  at   the  Mounted  Service  School. 

There  followed  a  tour  of  duty  In  the  Phil  • 
ippines  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  after  which 
he  returned  to  the  United  State-:  Military 
Academy  as  an   instructor    il  cavalry 

Shortly  aft.^r  the  declar.ition  of  war  with 
Germany  he  was  made  a  major  <.f  iniantry 
ot  the  National  Army  and  assigned  as  adju- 
tant cf  the  Eighty-first  Division,  s'atior.ed 
at  Cnmp  Jackson,  N  C  He  later  was  attaig 
chief  of  staff  of  the  dlvisirr. 

General  Chaffee,  then  a  major,  was  sent  to 
F'rance.  where  he  was  Immediately  cho-^en  to 
attend  the  General  Staff  College  at  Langres. 
After  his  graduation  he  was  retained  at  the 
college  as  an  Instructor 

During  the  San  Mihlel  offensive,  nc-.vever. 
he  was  relieved  cf  his  teaching:  duties  with 
the  college  tc  become  G  3  uper..ticns  officer) 
of  the  Fourth  Army  Later  he  was  a.ssigned 
to  the  Eighty-first  Division  m  the  St  Die 
sect(.r 

Early  In  October  1918  Major  Ciiaffte  was 
promoted  to  lieuttnant  ri:,i' nel  of  i:-ilantry 
and  made  assistant  chlcl  of  staff  cf  the 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  sta'ioned  at  Remlre- 
merit.  France 

That  same  m.  nth  he  was  again  promoted. 
beci  inmg  a  coI<  !;ei  (..f  cavalry  In  this  posi- 
tu  n  he  V..IS  assigned  to  the  Thud  Army 
C;  rps  He  occupied  this  position  during  the 
Mtu-e-Art-o:-.ne  offensive  and  during  the 
occupation   of   the   Rhn.ela.-.d  after  the  war. 

Upon  ills  arrival  in  Germany.  Colonel 
Chaffee  received  ccmm.in  .  of  the  Ninth  In- 
l.mtiy  F.  r  his  services  in  France  the  Dis- 
tmcuislicd  Service  Medal  was  awarded  to 
hur. 

Af  e;  'ht  W,  :-d  W.i:  Colonel  Chaflee  served 
several   tour.-   ^f  ciiry  >  n  the  General  Staff 

HIS   IL'LIAS   UNALI.Y   ACSiPT:-!} 

In  1930  he  predl.'ted  that  tank-powered 
armies  could  do  virtually  what  the  Nazis 
accomplished  10  years  later  in  their  blitz- 
kr.ec  of  t  e  Lc-.v  CAuntrie:-  and  France  Some 
oihcers  consKleriri  his  prediction  too  vision- 
ary and  tmipracica!  It  wasn't  lone,  however, 
beff  re  ti;p  Wir  Department  began  putting 
the  ideas  of  Chaffe*^  and  ether  mcchaniza- 
ticn-mmofd  cfficers  into  scmethi'iK  more 
tangible  than  ;  aper  plai.^ 

Col  Danie;  V.in  V  r,rhis  (later  advanced 
to  a  lieuten.'i.f  ^st.erHii.  also  a  strong  advo- 
caf  of  modtrr.:?ine  the  Army  was  assigned 
in  1931  to  oreani?e  the  first  mechanized 
cavalry  ft  rce  at  Fort  Knox  Ky  Colonel 
Chaffee  servcxl  under  Van  Vccrhis  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  tne  m.echanizt'd  cavalry  organ- 
isation until  h'^  wa=  ordered  back  to  Wfl«h- 
ing'on  for  duty  with  the  General  Staff's 
B'.iricct  'tid  Leei-lative  Plannme  Bureau.  He 
wa-  Chief  of  the  Bur-.au  frcm  1934  to  1938. 


The  latter  assignment  gave  him  a  better 
opportunity  to  seek  increased  appropriationB 
to    carry  on   experiments    in    mechaniiiation 
He  also  Ijelped  fight  for  increased  funds  for 
the  Air  Corps. 

In  1938  Chaffee  was  returned  to  Fort  Knox 
to  command  the  First  Cavalry  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  Brigade,  mechanized,  the  only  such 
organization  Jn  the  Aitny  at  that  time.  He 
succeeded  Van  Vcorhis  as  brigade  commander 
When  the  latter  was  made  commander  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  Area.  Colonel  Chaffee  then  was 
promotedj  to  brigadier  general. 


[From   the   New    York    Times   of   August    23. 

(19411 
General  Chaffee 
n.  Adna  R.  Chaffee  was  the  worthy 
son  and  ijamesake  of  a  brilliant  soldier.  Like 
his  father  a  cavalryman,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction Jn  the  first  World  War  Not  long 
alter  its  tflose  he  began,  with  the  help  of  cer- 
tain othtr  selected  oCQcers,  experiments  in 
the  use  of  armored  force.  This  was  years 
before  tl»e  Immease  effectiveness  cf  such  a 
force  with  Its  coordinate  units  was  so  mem- 
orably atd  cruelly  illustrated  In  the  Nazi 
assault  rifi  Poland. 

First  c|3mmander  of  the  mechanized  cav- 
alry brigade  and  then  of  the  newly  created 
armored  corps,  his  genius  fcr  mechanics  and 
tireless  etiergy  have  helped  to  realize  fcr  the 
United  States  this  swift  and  far-striking 
force.  Hip  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  given 
his  health  and  his  life  to  this,  his  last  and 
greatest  jervlce  to  his  country.  His  promo- 
tion to  major  general  and  the  award  to  him 
of  the  Oak-Leaf  Cluster  citation  came  to  him 
when  he  was  near  his  end.  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  his  devotion  to  duty  was 
recognized  while  there  was  yet  time 

It  is  only  a  few  days  less  than  2  years 
that  we  sew  him  in  this  town  and  at  the  fair, 
the  Ideal  cavalry  officer,  tall.  Incredibly  lean 

[Frotn  the  Washington  Evenlixg  Star  ol 
August  23.  1941] 


Geneeal  Chattee 

The  wtole  life  of  MaJ.  Gen  Adna  R  Chaf- 
fee was  devoted  to  the  Army  A  son  cf  a 
distingulfhed  soldier,  he  was  born  in  the 
service  *nd  glorified  in  the  circumstance 
throughofut  his  career  Part  of  his  boyhocd 
was  spedt  In  China,  where  his  father  was 
In  comni|and  cf  American  troops  operr.ting 
cgalnst  tlie  Boxer  rebels.  He  returned  home 
convinced  of  his  vocation,  made  an  excellent 
record  a|  West  Point,  gained  his  first  ccm- 
mis.Eion  in  1908.  By  nature  fearless  and  ci  n- 
fldent.  ht  was  a  brave  and  skilliul  horseman 
frcm  the  start  Riding  as  a  member  of  the 
America^  Army  team  at  the  International 
Hor.«e  ShLw  In  London  In  1911  and  studying 
at  the  siumer  School  In  France  In  1912.  he 
qualified  ifor  promotion  In  the  Cavalry.  When  j 
the  Dniied  States  entered  the  first  World 
War  he  p3.s  a  captain  and  a  West  Point  In- 
structor Keen  energy  and  wise  discernment 
in  the  discharge  of  grave  responsibilities  in 
the  Meti^-Argonne  campaign  gained  him  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  to  which  cnly 
3  weeks  igo  was  added  the  Oak-Leaf  Cluster 

General  Chaffee,  however  was  something 
more  tliHn  a  successful  officer  His  most 
notable  jcharacteristlc  wa'  an  active  yet 
disciplined,  imagination  Few.  if  any,  oi  his 
contempirar  es  appreclater*  in  1918  that  a 
new  ara  of  military  scienre  was  dawning; 
btit  he  '  ^sloned  an  army  which  should  be 
strong  In  attack,  yet  also  sturdy  in  resistance 
to  a  dcBiee  nitherto  unkncwn.  Long  before 
the  patijcr  divisions  of  thr  Germany  Army 
had  been  organized  he  wa-  urging  the  de- 
velopmej  i  of  mobile  fortresses  Spealtrng  at 
the  Army  War  College  in  1930.  he  preaicted 
that  the  decisive  ff.ctor  *n  the  next  war 
would  b^  heavily  armored  automotive  divi- 
sions   of  ,  overwhelming    Art  power       Ht    wns 
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named  executive  officer  of  the  pioneer  mech-  i 
amzed  cavalry  unit  a:  Fott  Kncx  In  1931. 
Tlie  beginning  of  tlie  prtsent  conP.lct  in 
Europe  f(  und  hiin  prepared  for  the  com- 
mand of  th.r  f.:s;  Ainerici.n  armoitd  divi- 
sion 6eserv\'..i  cf  the  name  He  i&tored 
tirelessly  to  anticipate  thp  Inevitable  crisis 
which  he  had  f<"re«'  en 

In  {>ertonal  appear, ir.ce  General  CijaJTee. 
like  Vachel  Lindsays  General  Booth,  "looked 
the  chief."  His  profile  was  eagle-sharp. 
When  thoroughly  arcusto.  he  cculd  flash 
lightning  from  his  ey.  s  But  he  was  a  lov- 
able man  despite  the  stern  aspect  of  his 
countenance 

His  country  t'  erets  that  General  Chaffee 
should  have  died  so  young  It  Is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  his 
work  Tlie  new  defense  organization  which 
he  helpxd  to  create  is  his  monument  He 
d'^-parts  with  the  thanks  cJ  a  nation  made 
safer  by  his  saciificFS 


Britiiheri    Make    Whoopee    With    Lease- 
Lend  Dollars 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

QT    MlCH-'lAN 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREoEN  I  A  1 1\  ES 


Thursday,  AuQur.t  21    1941 


AKHfLE      PROM      WASHINGTON 
HERALD 


TIMF^- 


Mr  SHAFER  c!  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spoakor,  iinrior  pcrmis^i^n  to  extend  my 
remaik.s.  I  ir.cliid"  an  ar'icle  by  M:  Wal- 
ter Trohan.  whi'^h  aip*  '.red  rtctiitly  in 
the  Washington  Tunc  s-Hrtalci  T^.e  ar- 
ticle wtil  illii.-tiates  the  aiiitude  of  many 
of  the  British  Govrmmf^nt  repre.senta- 
tives  new  crowding  Wa.'^hmgton  to  tcil  lis 
how  to  spend  nur  mcnev  I'  indicates 
that  we  are  sti!]  "Uncle  Saps"  to  those 
we  are  aiding.  No  further  comment  is 
necessary.    The  article  follows: 

IFVom  the   Washington  Times-Herald   of 
August  22    1P41I 

BrTT-NS  HfrE  M'!:F  WHCOFEE  as  UNITEr  ST.^TTS 

Pats— Thihtt  Thousand  Doliars  in  Winf, 
Food  Repor-fd  cmp.'FD  to  Lz.ase-Lfnd  Bill 
'  Hv  WaltPi  Trohan) 

Brltlshtrs  <;  ii.iutary  age  in  the  National 
Capital  are  doing  their  bit  for  England  by 
spending  Amrrican  dollars  en  everything  from 
guns  to  whoopee 

The  theme  song  of  the  British  Purcnasing 
Mission  Is  a  parody  of  There'll  Always  Be  an 
England     It  runsi 

"There  11  always  be  a  dollar 
A^  lone  as  we  are  her**." 

MTAIS    WIVES  CHARGED 

The  song  was  the  hit  of  the  evening  at  a 
recent  mi.'^slon  party  n  a  fashionable  Wa«h- 
i.igton  restaurant,  which  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Britishers 

The  checks  are  being  paid  by  the  American 
people  It  is  reported  in  reliable  congres- 
sional circles  that  the  mission  has  already 
charged  over  $30  000  worth  of  meals  and  rare 
wines  in  this  restaurant  alone  to  the  lend- 
lease  bill 

Individual  item.-  of  the  lend-lease  program 
can  cn]y  be  made  public  by  the  President  He 
U    emp<vvered    to    withheld    any'hii.g    he    le- 


ra'ds    a=   c   military   secret   or   which    mav    be 
ixunucatle  to  Bruish-Amer.i.  an    ii.t'ie&'s 

It  is  understood  that  the  rcnmassicn  has 
contracted  other  bills  for  whisky  wines,  and 
food  at  hotels  and  restaurants  which  are  to  be 
charged  to  the  $7,000,000  000  lend-lease  bill 
and  to  the  anticipated  new  lend-lease  appro- 
priation wlilch  Mr  Roosevelt  is  tc  ask  of  Con- 
gress, which  Is  expected  to  run  between 
$6,O00.C00.CO0  and  $10  000.000.000 

PER50r.'AX  PHONE  CALLS.  TOO 

In  addition  tc  charging  whcopee  against 
American  dollars,  the  British  are  charging 
persona]    phone  calls  to   American   taxpayers 

One  recent  British  arrival  spent  45  minutes 
chatting  with  an  acquaintance  in  Canada  and 
chEirged  the  bill,  tax  and  all   to  lend-lease 

"Charge  it  to  lend-lease"  1?  the  byword  at 
the  British  headquarters  Members  of  the 
various  missions  number  about  3,000  Brit- 
ishers, or  more  than  a  full-strength  regime:. t. 

The  Britishers  found  the  heat  of  Was!.- 
Ington  inioler&ble  in  their  suites  In  the  Wii- 
lard  Hotel  and  clamored  fur  air  conditioning 
at  a  time  when  their  fellow  countrymen  were 
dismissing  German  bombs  with  callous  con- 
tempt 

Almost  100  portable  alr-condltloning  units 
were  purchased  by  t!:e  commission  and 
charged  to  lend-lea>-p 

At  the  British  Purch:i.^-i:.c  Mission  this 
story  was  detiied  alijng  with  other  stories  of 
use  of  lend-lease  funds  over  and  above  actual 
war  needs. 

Only  one  stop  order  has  been  issued  re- 
cently against  the  carte  birinrhe  use  of  Amer- 
ican funds  by  the  British  This  involved  the 
attempt  of  cfflcers  of  a  Brlti.-h  vessel  being 
repaired  in  an  American  pert  to  secure  new 
uniforms  at  American  expen-e 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF    F.  ^^s.«s 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Aiigu^:  25.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON  Mr.  Sf-  akor. 
the  most  important  par;  ol  i!io  Atlanix 
conference  is  the  tlung  not  given  out 

If  it  i.s  a  lor.iz  v.ar  tlien  it  is  our.-  Pos- 
sibly Franklin  Jr..  has  a  real  commis.siun. 

Rr.ymond  Clapprr  says  from  I-ondcn 
that  the  one-vote  escape  of  tlie  President 
from  defeat  has  stunned  England. 

Leon  Henderson  and  our  Harry  Ccl- 
mery  discovered  in  ccnversation  that 
they  were  once  members  of  the  ^ame 
faculty. 

After  the  ocean  confcr'n.e  Mrs. 
Churchill  was  overjoyed  to  get  ia ;  Win- 
ston back — he  narrowly  missed  bt mg 
placed  in  our  Cabinet. 

Since  planninii  on  five  billion  and  up 
at  sea  for  Soviet  aid,  the  President  re- 
turns to  find  a  Ru.^.^ian  .-tnke  in  progress 
here. 

The  Army  will  now  half  do  what  C:r.- 
gress  wanted  done  with  selectees.  Our 
defense  is  not  imperiled  now.  Poor  Con  • 
gress  never  gets  any  credit. 

"President  quotes  Lincoln  and  draws 
a  parallel"  is  tlie  Chief's  own  svist^estion 
for  a  headlin*-.  A  week  apo  the  one-vote 
margin     compelled     a     comparison     to 


Wa--hinpton  and  the  unfai'hful  Confi- 
ne r*  a'.  C''t'.!:!r-.'^ 

'I  :>,  i  r,',  'Alio  write,-  tins  coium.n  Is  bit- 
terly opposed  to  sending  our  men  into 
foreign  wars.  Ycu  might  have  guessed 
it.  Willie  our  leadois  are  dragging  us 
to  the  verge,  we  think  no  other  subject  is 
Important 

Our  I'iat?  are  off  again  to  tlie  un- 
swerved  An^encan  public  who  have  net 
fallen  for  the  warmakers.  Dr.  Gallup 
said  last  Sunday,  Where  the  American 
public  does  drav^-  the  line  today — as  in 
preceding  month'^ — is  at  sendmg  another 
A    E   F.  abroad." 

To  my  b:e  brothers  who  stayed  in  the 
Capita!;  It  is  gieat  to  be  home  among 
protestors  and  compilers,  Interventicn- 
i.-t";.  and  these  for  i.sclation  in  war, 
Townsends.  and  those  who  disdain  pub- 
lic help  We  never  did  like  to  tow  on  a 
placid  lake. 


The  Plow  Did  Well  That  Broke  the 
Plains      I 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SO'-TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRESENTATIVES 


AL.ndcy  Auqu.st  25,  1941 


Mr  MUNDT  Mr  Speaker,  a  number 
cf  years  ag^  the  Gcvernment  did  a  great 
disservioe  to  \h?  Great  Plains  States, 
stretch'.ne  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  by 
iMr.c  ';.xpa'-iTs'  money  to  develop  a 
h:;:h;y  fictitici^  and  fantastical  m.ovmg 
picture  t:tl'-d  '  Th»  Pi'^w  That  Brok"  the 
Plains."  The  grt  at  wave  of  protects 
which  swept  IP.  upon  Washington  from 
all  of  the  9  or  10  ?iaTe.s  which  had  been 
slandered  by  their  Central  Government  in 
this  di-shones?  and  dfc<:ptive  film  finally 
caused  the  Department  of  Aericulture  to 
withdraw  the  picture  ircm  circulation 

The  attached  tditonal  frcm  a  small 
South  Dakota  n' w.';paper,  Mr.  Speaker, 
gives  the  wo:  id  more  truth  and  accuracy 
about  the  Great  Plains  area  of  America 
than  V  as  to  be  found  in  the  thousands 
of  expensive  feet  of  maccura'"  film  which 
comprised  the  iate  but  net  lamented  gcv- 
ernmertal  m.onstrosity  kncwn  as  The 
Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains.  The  edi- 
torial follovs"^ 

THE    PL     W     THAT    BROKE    THE    PLAINS 

South  D^ko  a  jhu'il  have  a  d^^zen  mcticn- 
plcture  cameras  m  ar-.  loii  vhis  week,  Th^ey 
should  be  scatterr^d  'hr  util.cut  the  length 
and  breadth  of  t'r.'  b*  o'  r  btainmg  p.ctures 
in  technicolor,  of  the  ih  usands  cf  acres  of 
bounteous  crops  that  are  being  harvc^trd  In 
every   section 

These  pictures  sh.uid  be  made  into  one 
large  reel  and  sh-uid  be  entuled  "The  Plcw 
That  Broke  the  Pla.ns  '  Tlie  picture  should 
be  shown  in  every  c  n-.inji.ity  where  the 
original  picture  of  thi.t    name  was  shown 

The  picture  should  b*.  ccrnplf.e  with  sound 
and  m  the  place  of  h.avirp  a  gruesome  voice 
moaning.  ■High  winds  and  lltlie  ram  "  a  har- 
vest queen  should  (xp'.i.n  that  this  is  South 
Dakota — thU    is    the    Dust    Ecwl    of    today. 
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She  shculd  tell  how  th:s  is  the  result  pf 
n.ar/E  fai'h  in  a  '  G"d  given'  land,  coupldd 
»-;ih  rioniial  rains  and  bcunlecus  sunshine 

Srtne  cf  the  picture  should  be  taken  frcm 
the  tops  of  our  high  buttes,  s-hcwlncr  a  vast 
land'cripe  i^t  d^fp  prreen  ranges,  checker- 
bc.".rd<d  with  ripe  and  ripening  crops  It 
shculd  ih:;'A'  close-up  shots  ot  wheat  stand- 
ir.ii  ■,%:);:•:  hKh  with  neavy  golden  heads  wav- 
ing i.iie  a  v.'ibt  ocean  m  the  breeze 

It  -i.ijUid  hhow  acres  cl  gram  In  shcclts. 
Hundreds  of  stacks  cf  headed  crcps  thai  are 
dotting  the  prairies  It  .'hould  hhc-x  ccm- 
blnrs  wallcwmg  over  the  fle':ds  reaping  the 
-harvest  In  one  operation 

It  shculd  show  herds  of  white-faced  cattle 
wading  deep  in  native  grass  It  should  shew 
calve.-^  resting  lazily  on  the  slopes.  Juinplrg 
out  of  tall  grasfc  to  Join  their  mothers  as  the 
camera  man  rides  up  It  should  shj-*  grass- 
fat  st<  crs  that  look  almost  us  though  they  had 
Cf  me  (;Jt  of  feed  lots. 

This  Is  the  picture  the  Nation  shculd  see 
of  the  Dust  Bowl  of  today  This  Is  the  full 
picture  of  mans  faith  m  a  land  that  has  no 
equal — when  the  plow,  the  ram,  and  the  sun 
work  together. — McLaughlin  Messenger, 


Will  History  Repeat  Itself? 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON  U.  S.  GUYER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 


Monday,  August  25.  1941 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Edward  J.  Flynn,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  is  already 
calling  for  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  in  1942.  He 
makes  his  appeal  in  the  name  of  national 
defense  and  unity,  so  that  we  will  still 
have  a  Congress  that  will  swallow  whole 
anything  the  New  Deal  brain  trusters 
offer. 

This  is  precisely  what  President  Wil- 
son demanded  in  1918.  and  the  response 
of  the  country  was  a  Republican  House, 
which  remained  that  way  for  a  dozen 
years.  Mr.  Flynn  complains  that  Re- 
publicans do  not  accept  every  point  and 
part  of  the  New  Deal  foreign  policy.  He 
wants  Republican  Congressmen  to  shut 
their  eyes  and  accept  every  sort  of  legis- 
lation extending  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  still  more  centralizing  and  con- 
centraUng  powers  and  prerogatives  to 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  bureaus  and 
commissions. 

When  H  Republican  Congressman  dares 
to  oppose  some  such  dictatorial  legisla- 
tion he  becomes  an  obstructionist,  and 
Flynn  wants  him  defeated  and  replaced 
by  some  rubber-stamp  Democrat — or  he 
might  compromise  on  a  Roosevelt  Repub- 
lican— who  has  been  trained  to  dance  to 
the  music  that  emanates  from  the  brain - 
trust  orchestra  in  the  White  House. 
Plynn  speaks  of  adjourning  politics  and 
creating  unity,  but  he  Insists  that  the 
Republicans  do  all  the  disbanding  and 
adjourning.  He  wants  Just  one  nice  big 
family  of  rubber  stamps  in  the  name  of 
unity  and  national  defense  so  that  when 
the  President  crooks  his  finger  the  boys 


understand  and  obey.  In  other  words, 
a  one-party  country  like  they  have  m 
Nazi  Germany,  where  everyone  heils  the 
administration  or  else.  That  i.^  what  the 
arbitrary  and  impatient  schcclmaster, 
Wocdrow  WMson.  demanded  :n  ".he  con- 
gressional elections  of  1913,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  his  tragic  exit  from 
public  life.  It  was  undemocratic  and 
un-Amencan  and  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  the 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  administrations 
fellow  parallel  lines.  Both  were  elected 
upon  most  solemn  pledges  to  keep  the 
country  out  of  war  and  to  maintain 
peace.  In  1916,  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign it  was  charged  that  the  Democratic 
Party,  if  supported  at  the  election,  would 
plunge  the  country  into  war  to  cn\er  up 
its  miserable  failures — its  scup  kitchens, 
its  bread  lines,  and  its  depression.  To 
answer  that  charge  the  Democratic  pub- 
licity manager,  George  Creel,  the  Charley 
Michaelson  of  his  day,  came  forward  with 
the  most  effective  political  advertisement 
since  Caesar  wrote  the  political  pamphlet 
about  his  war  in  Gaul. 

Creel  picposed  this  slogan:  "Wilson 
kept  you  out  of  war."  On  the  eve  cf  the 
election  of  1916  this  smooth  political 
prestidigitator  issued  thi.s  most  unparal- 
leled example  of  stereotyped  mendacity 
that  ever  graced  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  American  press: 

You    are    working,   not   fighting      Ycu    a:e 
living,   not   cannon  fcdder 
Wilson  kept  you  out  of  war. 

Upon  the  strength  of  that  advertise- 
ment, which  blanketed  the  pre.vs  of  the 
State,  Wilson  can'ied  Kansas  That 
saved  the  Democratic  Party  from,  d'^feat 
in  1916.  A  little  more  than  100  days  after 
that  election,  and  32  days  after  hi.>  In- 
auguration for  a  second  term.  Woodrow 
Wilson  went  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  asked  for  a  declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  Imperial  German 
Government. 

The  question  th,it  intrudes  is.  Will 
history  repeat?  If  we  got  into  war  wi:h  a 
President  who  honestly  boasted  that  he 
was  too  proud  to  fight,  one  who  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  last  war  asked  the 
people  to  even  think  neutral,  whr  a.sked 
the  public  when  war  pictures  were  shown 
on  the  screen  to  refrain  from  applav.^e, 
lest  some  belligerent  think  we  were  not 
neutral,  we  naturally  wonder  where  we 
are  going  with  a  President  who  retains  in 
his  Cabinet  three  members  who  openly 
advocate  our  participation  In  this  second 
World  War. 

We  wonder  if  with  Woodrow  Wilson. 
obsessed  with  a  consuming  passion  for 
peace,  we  were  catapulted  into  the  great- 
est war  in  history,  up  to  that  time,  where 
we 'are  going  to  land  when  led  by  a  blus- 
tering, bellicose,  and  brutally  frank 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  assailing  nations 
with  which  we  maintain  relaticns  cf  pro- 
found peace  with  threats  of  "quarantine" 
and  "steps  short  of  war." 

If  with  William  Jennings  Bryan,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  vociferous  ad- 
vocates of  peace,  as  Secretary  of  Sta'e 
during  the  last  World  War,  we  plunged 
into  a  blood  batli  on  another  continent 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 


■.VI  her  are  we  rushing  with  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  irritates  a  jittery  world  with 
querulous  warnings  and  a  sensitive  po- 
tential rival  in  he  Orient  with  peevish 
admonitions  and  caustic  insinuations. 

Tliere  is  this  difference:  In  the  case  cf 
Woodrow  Wilson,  his  pledges  of  peace 
were  personally  based  on  his  well-known 
ideas  about  war  and  peace,  buttressed 
with  what  a  cagy  publicity  agent  spread 
over  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  But 
In  the  case  of  Fiank'.:;.  D  Roosevelt,  he 
is  bound  by  the  iriusi  sulemn  and  reiter- 
ated promises  to  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers that  their  sons  would  not  be  sent  to 
fight  in  foreign  w-ars  nor  to  die  on  foreign 
soil.  Not  once,  but  "again,  and  again, 
and  again."  He  also  is  bound  by  the 
declaration  of  his  party's  platform  and 
its  pledge  to  keep  out  of  foreign  wars. 
The  whole  matter  is  up  to  him.  and 
whether  he  will  keep  his  word  sacred  and 
make  it  good.  The  question  of  war  or 
peace  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  If 
he  keeps  the  country  out  of  war,  he  will 
deserve  the  good  will  of  the  people.  If 
he  leads  us  into  war.  then  the  blood  of 
many  thousands  will  be  on  his  head,  and 
he  will  deserve  the  anathema  of  a  people 
which  elected  him  upon  the  sacred 
promise  that  he  would  keep  them  out  of 
foreign  wars.  The  momentous  question 
is  up  to  him. 

Every  vote  I  have  cast  relative  to  our 
foreign  relations  has  been  cast  solely  on 
the  question  of  peace  and  war.  I  voted 
against  those  matters  that  I  deemed 
opened  the  gates  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  war.  I  voted  for  fifty-two 
billions  for  national  defense  and  for  aid 
to  Britain,  which  I  believed  would  be 
effective  for  our  own  defense.  I  have 
done  all  this  solely  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  belief  that  if  I  could  do  anything 
that  would  keep  this  country  out  of  war 
It  would  be  the  greatest  service  I  ever 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  perform  for 
my  country.  I  have  done  this,  because  I 
know  that  when  the  shooting  once  be- 
gins we  will  all  say  v.-ith  Decatur,  "My 
country,  may  she  always  be  right,  but 
right  or  wrong,  my  country." 

The  tragedy  of  such  a  war  is  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate  with  all  its  death 
and  debts.  Let  that  American  tremble 
who  by  ambition  or  for  selfish  purpose 
promotes  or  permits  it. 


I 


Protest   Against   49-Cent    Wheat    Penalty 

EXTENSION    OF    RE.'vL^RKS 

I  " 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICKENER 

I  or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENT  .\1  IVES 


Monday.  August  25, 1941 


M."  MTCHFNER  Mr  Speaker,  on  July 
29  1S41  I  aclG:>.t<t'd  the  House  in  protest 
against  the  unjust  49-cent  wheat  penalty 
imposed  on  the  1941  crop  At  that  time  I 
presented  to  the  House,  and  had  printed 
in   tli'j  d.i;ly  Cc:;GRE.-sior:,'a.  Record,  the 
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petition  of  more  than  1.000  Lenawee 
County,  Mich.,  farmers  objecting  to  this 
49-cent  penalty. 

I  am  today  in  receipt  of  an  additional 
petition,  signed  by  more  than  1.000  dirt 
farmers  of  Lenawee  County,  protesting 
against  this  penalty.  I  am  pre^^enting 
this  petition  to  the  Congress,  as  requested 
by  my  constituents. 

I  regret,  however,  that  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tuie.  I  must  tell  these  farmers  that  in  my 
judgment  all  of  these  petitions  and  pro- 
tests wiU  avail  them  nothing  so  far  as 
any  modification  of  the  49-cent  wheat 
penalty  regulations  for  1941  are  con- 
cerned. I  make  this  assertion  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  After  much  persuasion,  the  New 
Deal  dominated  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  favorably  reported  a  bill  that 
would  permit  the  farmer  to  use  on  the 
farm  where  grown,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  his  own  livestock  and  poultry  and 
for  seed  wheat,  any  or  all  of  the  quota 
surplus  wheat  without  paying  the  49- 
cent  wheat  penalty. 

Second.  The  Kiiusc  of  Representatives 
passed  this  bill  and  it  went  to  the  Senate. 

Third.  The  Senate  struck  out  this  pro- 
vision which  gave  some  little  relief  to  the 
excess -wheat  grower. 

Fourth.  The  conference  committee 
between  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  to 
a  ffompromise  wheat  provision  reading  as 
follows : 

Notwithstanding  iiny  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, the  penalty  upon  wheat  during  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1941,  shall 
not  apply  to  that  portion  cf  the  farm-market- 
ing excess  for  any  larm  which  the  producer 
establishes  in  accolrdance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretaiy  was  or  will  be  used  as 
feed  on  the  farm  where  prown  for  livestock  or 
poultry  or  was  or  will  be  con£umed  by  the 
farmers  family  or  household.  The  amount 
of  any  penalty  paid  on  that  portion  of  the 
farm-marketing  excess  of  wheat  which  was  or 
Will  be  used  as  feed  on  the  farm  where  grown 
for  lievstock  or  povOtry  or  which  was  or  will 
be  consumed  by  the  farmer's  family  or  house- 
hold shall  be  returned  or  allowed  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Fifth.  The  bill  so  agreed  upon  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  went  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
A  few  minutes  ago.  the  Clerk  read  to  the 
House  the  President's  message  vetoing 
the  bill.  Tliat  part  of  the  message 
wherein  the  President  gave  his  reasons 
lor  his  veto  is  as  follows : 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  approval  of  the 
measure  would  seripusly  and  adversely  affect 
the  agricultural-adjustment  program  and  the 
attendant  policies  which  have  been  so  bene- 
ficial to  our  farmers!  during  the  past  few  years. 

One  provision  of  this  act  would  permit  the 
farmers  to  dispose  of  as  feed,  without  pen- 
alty, an  indefinite  amount  of  wheat  produced 
In  excess  of  their  farm-acreage  allotments 
for  1941.  Tilt.-  provision  would  place  a  pre- 
mium on  noncompUance  with  the  wheat  pro- 
gram, constitute  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
large  majority  of  fafrmers  who  compiled  with 
the  program,  and  so  relax  the  control  features 
cf  the  farm  progrsim  as  to  adversely  affect 
future  partlclpatioo  therein. 

In  short,  the  bill,  as  the  Congress  final- 
ly approved  it.  would  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  use  his  own  wheat 
as  feed  on  the  farm  where  grown  for 
livestock  or  poul'ry.  or  for  family  con- 
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sumption.  Tiiai  was  the  only  crumb  of 
relief  which  even  the  Congress  granted  to 
these  farmers  who  have  been  so  unjustly 
penalized  by  a  law  and  regulations  made 
between  planting  time  and  harvesting 
time. 

The  President's  veto  kills  the  bill  un- 
less two-thirds  of  the  New  Deal  domi- 
nated House  and  two-thirds  of  the  New 
Deal  dominated  Senate  vote  to  override 
the  veto.  Candor  compels  me  to  tell  my 
constituents  that,  in  my  judgment,  this 
will  not  happen.    I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

To  summarize,  the  49-cent  wheat  pen- 
alty must  be  paid  on  all  wheat  l)eyond  the 
allotment  allocated:  that  is.  no  wheat 
grown  on  excess  acreage  can  be  fed  or 
used  on  the  farmer's  own  farm,  or  used 
for  seed  wheat  on  his  own  farm,  or  otlier- 
wise  disposed  of,  without  paying  the 
49-cent  penalty. 


A   Moral   Sense   With   Us 


EXTENSION    OF    P.i'^'.APKS 
cr 

HON.  U.  S.  GUVER 

Cf     K»N'v,= 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Augurt  25.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM    liiP    TABLET 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimcus  consent  of  the  House.  I 
present  the  following  for  printing  in  the 

CONCEESSIONAL   RECORD: 

(From  the  Tablet.  Catholic  weekly,  Brooklyn] 

A  MORAL  SENSE   WITH  VS 

Religious  publications  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward involving  the  United  States  in  war  never 
overlook  the  morality  of  the  que.stion  There 
is  almost  a  unanimity  of  vlewrpotnt  on  the 
topic  These  publications  assert  there  must 
be  a  Justiflcation  for  entrance  Into  war  Once 
there  Is  a  sufficient  reason  for  conflict  there 
must  first  be  exhausted  every  attempt  at 
arbitration.    War  Is  always  a  last  resort 

The  fact  that  a  person  says  someone  else 
Is  going  to  attack  us  at  some  distant  time  If 
he  defeats  someone  l.s  rot  a  sufRclent  reason 
for  conflict.  Neither  does  the  economic  argu- 
ment, which  i£  u.=ually  based  on  power  politics 
or  ecoiicmic  determinism,  justify  spilling  the 
blood  of  Innocent  people. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  In  the  present  situa- 
tion affecting  the  United  States'  entrance 
into  war,  there  is  no  moral  reason  or  justifi- 
cation. Moreover,  there  is  every  moral  reason 
for  our  country  remaining  out  of  the  suicidal 
conflict  Assuredly  our  leaders  have  promi.'^ed 
us  over  and  over  again  we  would  not  enter 
any  foreign  conflict.  They  would  not  send 
our  Army,  Navy,  or  merines  to  engage  in  a 
distant  strife,  and  this  pledge  is  morally  bind- 
ing. All  the  moves  which  are  said  to  have 
led  us  close  to  our  entrance  were  enacted  to 
keep  us  out  cf  war — here  we  have  another 
moral  obligation. 

Secretary  Knox,  who  demands  we  enter 
war  now.  less  than  a  year  ago  as-erted  he 
was  against  sending  American  jouths  to 
graves  in  distant  places  He  has  gone  back 
on  his  woid.  Of  course,  he  ha.s  not  the  right, 
constitutionally  or  otherwise,  to  send  Ameri- 
cans icwn  the  hell  holes  ol  catastrophe  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  cl  the 
American  people — those  who  want  peace  and 


se*  no  reason  tc  go  to  war — do  not  seem  to 
be  reprtsented  In  tlie  Pre^ldont■s  Cabin  i 

Perliaps  the  worst  offend*!  of  all  ir  !t;a- 
tlon  to  the  moral  side  of  war  is  Wtncicll 
WiUkle,  for  whom  m!llicn»  voted,  thinkir.g 
lie  was  antiwar,  but  who  turned  his  bnclc  on 
them  to  engage  in  warmt^ngering.  It  v,h^ 
bad  enotigh  for  Mr  WlUkJf  lo  deceive  ihi 
American  people,  but  it  t(>  even  worse  lor 
him  to  attimpt  to  fool  the  foreign  iiHtiLn.'- 
as  he  did  In  his  July  4  bioiidcast  abroad 
Then  Mr    Willkie  said: 

"And,  despite  the  occaeional  hesitation 
and  doubts,  the  American  people  will  roach 
cut,  will  give  thi'ir  utmost  to  s<.e  that  tMs 
precious  thing  we  chII  libel  ty  shall  not  dis- 
appear from  the  world,  elt-ier  in  Europe  or 
In  Asia  or  in  America." 

That  Is  untrue.  Ru.ssla  and  other  nations 
have  been  In  slavery  for  cetiturles  and  Amer- 
icans never  objected  tc  th^.i  role.  Aid  to- 
day, contrary  to  Mr  WiK.k'F  Americans  will 
not  and  could  not  give  their  utmost  tc  Siife- 
guard  liberty  all  over  the  world — including 
places  where  liberty  is  net  wanted  The 
vast  majority  of  American*-  are  overwhelm- 
ingly agalnsr  btmg  used  as  cannon  foddor  to 
establish  liberty  In  Russia  Gntnany  Atrivn 
and  dozen*  of  other  ccuntrtts 

One  repc!t  on  Monday  called  tor  a  re- 
pudiation ol  the  United  Stetes  Constitution, 
together  with  a  repudiation  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people  This  article  quoted  a  radio 
speaker  as  asserting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  alone  decide  when, 
where,  and  how  our  country  should  go  to  w^r. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Constitution  sjje- 
cifically  asserts  that  Congress,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  alone  can  declare  war. 
thJ-*  speaker  would  violaio  the  Constitution 
and  thereby  destroy  popular  government.  It 
follows  that  If  the  relgnir.g  President  can 
contravene  one  part  of  the  Constitution,  he 
can  contrav«'ne  any  part.  Including  the  guar- 
anty of  relii^lotis  liberty.  The  sugeestlon  Is 
so  absurd  that  It  hardly  needs  rebuttal  I>- 
stroylng  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  me 
people  or  their  representatives  from  voting  on 
an  i!»sue  Uiat  affects  them  and  their  childf  n. 
so  smacks  of  nazl-lsm  that  one  can  only  fi.el 
sorry  for  the  person  making  such  a  propos^al. 

This  Is  the  United  8'atel  of  Amencn.  not 
totalitarian  Germany  or  Russia  Hor(  wf 
have  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people" — not  by  one  in- 
dividual. Our  Government  rules  with  the 
conbent  of  the  governed.  "But  the  people  do 
not  ftilly  understand;  they  have  not  £.11  the 
knowledge,"  say  newcomers  to  our  shores  and 
chauvinists.  That's  It.  The  people  cannot 
decide.  They  are  only  supposed  tc  fight  and 
die. 

Mnrallsts  have  long  drcided  expediency  or 
popularity  Is  not  the  rule  lor  good  conduct. 
Again,  that  sounds  just  like  Hitler.  Here, 
too.  we  have  another  motal  argument,  fur 
it  is  sftid  the  Nazis  are  w mse  enemies  of  the 
United  States  than  the  "redfe  "  Perhaps  argu- 
ments can  be  used  on  both  sides,  but  what 
difference  does  It  mnkc?  Would  you  pr<  fer 
cancer  or  creeping  piaraiysis?  You  would 
answer  "Neither."  And  Americans  who  love 
their  country  are  n  t  n'«klng  any  choice 
between  Nazi  and  the  Savlet  They  hate 
both.  They  w^int  nothing  tc  dj  with  eitiier. 
They  hold  no  brief  for  any  totalitarians  And 
they  would  consider  It  Immcral  and  Indecent, 
treacherous  and  hjrpocritlctl  to  send  Ameri- 
can b'.jys.  Atiierlcnn  wealth,  or  Americrin  gcods 
to  either  Hitler  cr  Stalm^both  enemies  of 
God  and  m.in — not  mere,  Bot  less,  but  both 
exemplars  cif  International  thuggery. 

Morality  demands  the  pnlttd  States  to 
keep  out  of  this  war.  Patr»itlsm  which  cists 
aside  the  fearmongers  Insists  we  stay  out  of 
war  The  people  tc  the  tun#  cf  th-te  ard  r-  ur 
to  one,  are  opposed  to  entcUng  the  war  Oli, 
yes;  thry  have  experience,  they  have  the 
facts— they  got  brth  In  1917  .--.nd  1218  and 
so  did  their  parents.  The  minority,  the  war- 
mongers, who  themselvcii  vktU  not  hgiil,  have 
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taken  one  defeat  after  annther  They 
pianiied  to  l»>t  d  the  country  into  war  long 
ago  Unablp  to  get  th^^  prrpio  to  g'l  to  war. 
they  new  want  t.^  invue  it  Let  us  keep  de- 
Jcanr.','  thf  m  Every  day  we  stay  out  ^ave3 
hucdr-,  cLs  cf  more  Arm ncp.ti  lives  and  keeps 
bark  t!ie  tears  of  Am«^-ncan  mothers  Hold 
fa>i  tc  The  C  'n-^tituti'^n  Permit  Confess 
t'l  In  I '<-'..  d-r.iar.d  that  the  people  decide 
A*  .V  w.th  m.i.-^  '■ulclde  Let  us  think  r,f 
pr-ar-e  f  T  the  masses  Make  mirahty  and 
pnncipl?  tlie  rule  and  d:i  not  follow  the  lin^ 
of  bv  kin  pkd?t>«  which  has  made  Eur*  pe  ar.d 
Asia  plfices  to  keep  away  from 


Justice  for  Investors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErKESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Augu.st  25.  1941 


Mr  PADDOCK.  Mr,  Spealct^r.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  with  its  al- 
most compltto  control  over  the  property 
of  it^  citizens,  owes  tht  m  a  high  degree  of 
fairnc-.^;  and  honesty  In  exercising  these 
great  powers.  In  recent  cases  now  before 
the  co-,:rts  our  Treasury  Department  has 
attempted  to  tax  as  "profitable"  transac- 
tion.-  where  actual  losses  were  plainly  evi- 
dent, i  nd  ciiHceded  by  the  Department. 
Because  of  these  attempts  to  collect  taxes 
without  any  justification  except  a  techni- 
cal and  arbitiary  interpretation  of  the 
law.  I  h.ave  introduced  H.  R.  5617. 

In  brief,  my  bill  prevents  the  attj^mpt 
tc  coUfct  profits  taxes  on  transactions 
Involving  actual  losses,  following  reor- 
gr.ni?.a:ions  by  bondholders.  It  directly 
pro' eels  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  former  pur- 
chaser.; of  bonds,  who  took  over  in  reor- 
ganization the  property  their  securities 
covered.  It  clarifies  the  present  law 
which  our  Treasury  i:>epartment  inter- 
puts  to  authorize  profit  taxes  on  differ- 
ences between  reorganization  values  and 
later  resales,  even  though  this  resale 
value  was  actually  less  than  the  original 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

For  a  concrete  case  illustrating  the  in- 
justice which  H.  R.  5617  will  correct,  I 
c:te  tht-  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Milwau- 
kee, V  hich  issued  bonds  for  which  it 
sccurt  j  about  $15,000,000,  mostly  from 
small  investors.  It  loaned  this  money 
on  farm  mortgLiges.  In  1926  it  was  de- 
c'ared  insolvent,  and  in  1932  the  Farm 
I^-.an  Board  approved  the  transfer  of  its 
assets  to  a  new  corporation  organized  by 
the  b:)ndholders.  This  transfer  was  by 
mean.-  of  a  public  sale  at  which  the  bond- 
holders were  the  only  bidders,  and  the 
nomiral  upset  bid  price  was  $2,351,000. 
No  money  p-ssed.  The  bondholders 
m:fjh'  .iuot  as  w-11  have  bid  $15,000,000. 
It  weuld  have  cost  them  no  mere,  and 
would  have  eliminated  the  ccntrovorsy. 

Eventually  the  reorganized  company 
liquidated  the  mcrtg.^.ges  for  about  $10,- 
OCO.OCO.  so  there  v.-as  an  actual  loss  of 
over  S4.000  000.  If  the  transfer  of  the 
assets  of  the  land  bank  to  the  new  com- 


pany be  treated  as  a  reorganization, 
this  loss  will  be  given  effect.  Othe:Wi.se, 
a  tax  will  be  due  on  an  alleged  profit  of 
$7,649,000,  The  bondholders  were  in 
control  before  and  after  the  tran,'-fer. 

In  1932  the  Treasury  ruled  that  there 
was  a  ""reorganization,"  and  the  bond- 
holder could  deduct  no  lo,<s.  New  that 
the  statute  of  limitations  has  run  against 
the  bondholders,  the  Treasury  has  re- 
versed its  position,  a.id  claims  its  former 
ruling  was  wrong,  that  a  d'ductible  loss 
was  rcaii^^-'d  m  1932.  and  a  new  ba5e  for 
the  computation  of  prcfi'  and  less  and 
the  calculation  cf  dr preciation  veas  then 
established. 

The  decision  depends  on  the  d-finition 
of  reorg?.n;zaticn.  If  there  is  a  reor- 
cani^aticn.  the  ne\^  company  assumes 
the  old  company's  b^.sc,  and  the  transac- 
tion is  not  ccnsid^ied  com.pleted  as  to 
bondholdeis  and  sto:klicIdcis.  They  re- 
tain the  crigma!  cost  as  a  bai^is  of  com- 
puting profit  or  lois  ,vhen  they  dispose  of 
the  substituted  sccu-ities  they  receive  in 
the  recrpanization. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  has  denied 
tl:c  Trca.-ury's  prvs.nt  contention.  So 
h.ave  the  Circuit  Cuirt^  rf  Appeals  for 
the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Tenth  Circuits. 
However,  it  has  bo^n  sustained  by  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
and  Eighth  Circuits  and  the  decision  of 
the  ninth  circuit  in  the  case  of  Marlbor- 
ough House  is  new  pending  in  the 
Suprem^e  Court, 

I  submit,  Mr,  Spe.ikcr,  tr.at  we  ought 
not  to  subject  taxpayers  to  the  hazard  of 
what  the  Supreme  Court  may  decide,  but 
should  put  the  question  at  rest  new  by 
adopting  this  am.endment  to  settle  the 
matter  beyond  doubt. 

I  do  not  know  hcv  many  p©cp'.e,  poor 
and  rich,  will  be  protected  against  un- 
just taxation  by  th;s  bill.  To  c.ii  u.ate 
th"  number  would  involve  a  tabulation 
cf  the  countless  reorganizations  which 
followed  the  crash  of  1929.  If  we  in- 
clude the  policyholders  cf  the  insurance 
companies,  which  invested  many  mil- 
lions in  these  bonds,  alm.cst  every  Amer- 
ican family  will  benefit  som.ewhat  by  its 
provision. 

Best  cf  all.  by  enacting  this  bill,  we 
will  prevent  the  force  of  our  Gov-rnment 
from^  being  used,  under  color  cf  law.  to 
attempt  unjust  transactions  at  the  ex- 
pense cf  its  own  citizens. 


Why  Squawk?     You  Had  It  Corring 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MCrHTC.V 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.MIVES 


M  :^:dc:ij.  Aigu.^t  25.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
;  many  mcntiis,  yes,  since  the  sit-d0"A-n 
j  strikes  of  "37,  somic  Detro.t  newspapers 
j  have  coddled  certain  union  loaders,  con- 
I  doned  their  lawle.-sness,  prais^-d  th^m 
'   immoderately   when   they    acted   as    t::e 


ordinary,  decent,  law-abiding  ritizen 
usually  acted. 

Over  the  same  period  cf  time,  the  same 
newspepers  patted  on  the  back  public 
officials  who  disregarded  their  oath  of 
office,  praised  them  for  settling  strikes 
when  the  settlements  overlooked  coer- 
cion, intimidation,  beatings,  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  law. 

The  same  newspapers  condemned  as 
labor  baiters  many  of  those  who  insisted 
upon  what  these  same  newspapers  now 
stress^-the  unqualified  right  of  an  Amer- 
ican Citizen  to  earn  a  livelihood  regard- 
less of  his  membership  in  a  union. 

Tha  inevitable  has  happened.  Certain 
union  leaders  have  pulled  a  strike,  which 
even  the  Detroit  public  and  the  news- 
papers of  Detroit  cannot  stomach.  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  August  21,  in  a 
front-page  editorial.  labels  as  "a  dis- 
graceful strike"  the  action  of  the  unions 
in  tying  up  the  transportation  system  of 
Detroit.    It  comments: 

Tbe  citizens  of  Detroit  are  justified  In  feel- 
ing otitraged  over  a  streetcar  strike  that  has 
paralj-^ed  this  community'a  transportation 
systeni, 

Buti  the  citizens  of  Detroit  did  not  feel 
outraged  when  John  Doe.  in  1917,  going 
to  work  in  Flint,  or  at  any  time  since,  on 
his  way  to  his  job  in  Detroit  or  nearby 
communities,  was  cracked  on  the  head 
and  sent  to  a  hospital. 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  paid  no  atten- 
tion when  farmers,  seeking  to  deliver 
their  products  to  the  Detroit  market,  were 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  union  or 
take  a  beating. 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  and  the  Detroit 
newspapers  and  the  officials  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  did  not  seem  to  care  very 
much  when  thousands  of  workers  in  Flint 
and,  later,  other  thousands  in  Detroit 
were  kept  from  their  jobs  by  armed 
picket  lines,  by  goon  squads  which  came 
in,  armed  to  the  teeth,  from  other  cities 
and  took  possession  first  of  Flint  and  later 
of  the  streets  surrounding  the  Chrysler 
plants. 

There  was  money  t)ehind  those  strikes. 
Not  that  the  newspapers  got  any  of  it, 
but  16  bought  publicity?  There  was  in- 
fluonce  behind  those  strikes.  Yes;  and 
in  some  of  the  newspaper  cfiBces  men  be- 
longing to  the  union  were  a  potential 
threat  to  anything  the  newspapers  might 
say  condemning  the  unjust  and  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  the  strikers. 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  did  not  seem 
greatly  concerned,  nor  did  the  news- 
paperf  of  Detroit  feel  called  upon  to  com- 
ment courageously  and  plainly  on  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Navy  was 
unablp.  for  42  days  in  one  instance,  for 
twenty-odd  days  in  another,  to  get  its  own 
pattetns  and  plans  out  of  the  Bohn 
Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation  plant. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
and  public  officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  failed  time  and  time  again  to 
do  their  part  when  the  unions  assailed 
the  ilianagement  of  industrial  plants, 
compelled  employees  to  pay  tribute  in 
order  that  they  imght  earn  a  livelihood. 

But;  jtist  because  the  present  strike  in 
Detroit  mconveniences  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  is  unpopular,  the  newspapers  are 
on  the  warpath.  Let  us  thank  the  pood 
Lord  that  at  last  the  Icng-suffermg  pub- 
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He  has  found  a  spokesman.    Says  th-  D-  - 
troit  Free  Press; 

The  bald  effronitery  of  two  rival  unions, 
fighting  over  meqitjershJps.  making  an  en- 
tire municipality  a  victim  of  their  contro- 
versy Is  without  pamllel  in  union  history. 

Well,  well.  Because  the  controversy  is 
between  the  two  unions  it  may  be  without 
parallel,  but  the  assault  of  the'C.  I.  O. 
on  the  city  of  Flint  made  the  citizens 
of  that  city  its  victims^ and  strike  after 
strike  throughout  the  iNation  has  had  a 
like  effect,  and  many  o\  the  strikes  have 
been  because  of  jurisdictional  disputes, 
as  the  Detroit  Free  Press  should  know. 

Not  long  ago.  several  thousand  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work,  the  Govern- 
ment was  denied  production  of  essential 
defense  machinery,  for  some  seventy-odd 
days  at  the  Alhs-Chalmers  plant  in  Mil- 
waukee, because  two  A.  F.  of  L.  men  were 
working  there.  During  a  portion  cf  that 
same  period,  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  tied  up  another  Government  project 
just  because  four  C.  I.  O.  men  were  work- 
ing on  electrical  equipment. 

At  the  p:-esent  time,  warships  ready 
for  launching  remain  on  the  ways  at 
Kearny,  N.  J.,  because  a  union  wants  the 
men  who  launch  them  to  belong  to  that 
certain  union.     ! 

The  Detroit  Fiee  Press  is  greatly  exer- 
cised and  says  that  the  union  attitude,  its 
utter  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  exemplified  by  the  shouted  words 
of  James  P.  McGinnify.  A,  F.  of  L.  busi- 
ness agent,  who  <}houted: 

Lets  show  them  what  a  real  strike  Is  We'U 
tie  up  the  whole  town.     No  cars  will  move. 

Why  get  exerci.sed  over  that?  Way 
back  in  '37.  Jchn  L.  Lewis  and  Richard 
T.  Frankensteen.  or  was  it  Reuther.  were 
yelling  that,  if  Henry  Ford  made  cars,  he 
would  join  the  union.  The  E>etroit  news- 
papers didn't  sob  ever  that.  The  prin- 
ciple was  the  salme. 

But  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost  and  Detroit  is  getting  just  what  it 
asked  for.  as  will  every  other  city  and 
State  which  condones  lawlessness.  The 
editorial  now  praises  Mayor  Jeffries  be- 
cause he  told  Frank  X.  Martel,  president 
of  the  Detroit  at»d  Wayne  A,  F.  of  L.: 

Wo  have  city  anil  State  laws  which  you  have 
Ignored  You  are  not  bigger  than  the  Govern- 
ment yet  though  j^our  conduct  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  you  thlpk  so. 

Fhooey!  Do  you  not  remembei"  that, 
back  in  1937.  when  the  C.  I.  O.  had  Gen- 
eral Motors  down  in  the  mud.  rubbing  its 
face  in  the  dirt ;  when  it  was  defying  ordi- 
nances. State  and  Federal  laws,  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  Mturphy,  then  Governor  of 
Michigan,  day  after  day  violated  his  oath 
of  office;  rcfuseld  to  punish  violence  and 
lawlessness;  caMed  in  the  State  troops  to 
prevent  the  loaU  authorities  and  decent 
citizens  from  tli(iowing  the  strikers  out  of 
the  General  Motors  plants?  Do  you  not 
remember  that  he  condoned  the  commis- 
sion of  felonies  day  after /day.  from  the 
m  of  January  way  down  to  June? 

Sure,  we  had  city  and  State  laws  then, 
but  the  Go^elnor,  charged  with  their  en- 
forcement, took  no  notice  of  them.  The 
Detroit  Free  press  and  other  papers 
praised  Governor  Murphy  for  the  settle- 
ment of  that  strike,  and  the  settlement 


was  a  reward  to  th'  C  I  O  for  its  vio- 
lence. 

Still  later,  in  the  recent  Ford  strike, 
when  possession  of  the  streets  and  high- 
ways was  taken  over  by  the  C.  I.  0.;  when 
the  State  police  stood  idly  by  while  inno- 
cent citizens  were  beaten  by  Communists 
and  members  of  Briggs  local — and  I  have 
the  pictures  and  the  sworn  testimony  to 
that  effect — was  Governor  Van  Wagoner 
censured?  Oh.  no!  He  was  praised  for 
the  speedy  settlement,  which  compelled 
every  Ford  worker  to  join  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  unions  have  some  forty-odd  mil- 
lion dollars  income,  on  which  they  pay  no 
tax.  They  have  defied  city  ordinances 
and  State  laws.  They  have  broken  Fed- 
eral laws.  But  so  far  they  have  pone  un- 
whipped  of  justice.  Perhaps  this  Detroit 
strike  is  an  angel  in  disguise.  Perhaps  it 
will  awaken  the  citizens  of  Detroit  and 
of  the  State  to  the  fact  that  here  in 
America  we  should  have  freedom  from 
fear,  which  Roosevelt  says  must  be  car- 
ried to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  that,  while  we  are  sending 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  material  and 
getting  ready  to  send  men  to  help  Com- 
rade "Bloody  Joe"  Stalin  maintain  him- 
self so  that  hereafter  he  can  follow  his 
course  of  executing  ministers  and  priests, 
destroying  churches,  and  preventing  the 
teaching  of  religion,  this  httle  strike  in 
Detroit  will  have  its  influence  in  restor- 
ing to  the  American  worker  freedom  from 
union  boss  domination. 

I  noticed,  too,  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press  of  August  20, 
under  the  head  of  The  Shipyard  Strike 
Issue,  that  the  editorial  writer,  coniment- 
ing  on  the  shipbuilding  strike  at  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  now  states,  referring  to  labor  legis- 
lation that — 

Nothing   Is    said    to    the   effect    that    labor 
organizations  thall  be  given  the  right  to  deny  - 
freedom  of  action  to  a  worker. 

That  is  old  doctrine.  In  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed time  and  time  again  by  those 
who  have  sought  the  amendment  of  the 
Wagner  Act  and  fair  play  on  the  part  of 
the  unions. 

The  truth  is  that  the  unions  have  been 
coddled  by  newspapers  and  by  politicians, 
by  public  officials;  actively  aided  by  this 
administration,  until  they  have  reached 
a  position  where  they  now  deny  the  prop- 
osition enunciated  by  Mayor  Jeffries 
when  he  said  to  a  union  official: 

You  are  not  bigger  than  the  Government 
yet,  though  yovu"  conduct  seems  to  indicate 
that  you  think  so. 

As  a  matter  cf  cold,  hard  fact,  the 
unions  and  their  bosses  have,  ever  since 
1937.  in  all  too  many  in.'Jtances,  been 
bigger  than  the  Government  and  their 
conduct  has  indicated  that  they  realized 
that  fact. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  Congress  gets 
back  on  September  15,  it  will  have  the  in- 
clination and  the  courage  to  amend  the 
"WRgner  Act:  put  the  N.  L,  R  B  and  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board  over 
the  woodshed  barrel;  insist  that  the 
American  workman  be  given  protection 
from  union  racketeers  and  bosses  and 
that  the  national -defense  program  be  no 
longer  impeded  either  by  selfishness  or 
poUtical  ambition. 


The  People  Would  Like  To  Know  in  the 
President*  Own  Words  What  He 
Thinks.     They  Do  Not  Want  To  Guess 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

Of     Mil   HT'-.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh   HFPRESENT  "^TIVLS 


Thursday,  August  21.  1941 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ATllL^N     ,MiCH  ) 
TELECi-.A.M 

Mr.  MICHENER  \U  S^r-zkcr.  when 
a  newspaper  whu!-;  h,is  editorially  con- 
sistently supported  the  President '.-  f.  r- 
eign  pohcy  pauses  to  question  th.  Pusi- 
dcnt.  then  that  is  news. 

The  Adrian  <Mich  •   T. 
the    leading    small-tewn    a 
country,    has    definittly    > 
President's   foreign    proc: 
beginning    of   the    preset 
Therefore,   a   critical    ec.t 
paper  hardly  stands  in  th- 
as   critical   editorials   appeaMiig   in    the 
press  hostile  to  the  President's  foreign 
program. 

Pursuant  to  permission  given  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recokd  I  in- 
clude the  followmg  editorial: 

IFrom  the  Adrian    (Mich  )    Te!rgram| 

SPE.\K   OCT      MR      PKF-  -MENT 

Pre«;dent  Rorsevtu  c;,,;(d  •  :i  V.it-  Natlen 
to  do  some  serious  think. ng  about  Anunca's 
war  effort  at  his  press  ooiilcience  and  he 
made  it  plain  that  he  believes,  the  people 
are  not  yet  awake  tc  the  emorm^us  tfifk  they 
face.  But  by  speaking  Indirectly  and  qu  t- 
ing  word.s  that  Abraham  Llncolri  pp^kc  !  ack 
In  1862,  Mi-  Roosevelt  did  not  help  clurify 
confusion  of  thought  when  clarity  is  s<i  im- 
peratively needed,  Tlie  people  would  like  to 
know  in  the  Pretldent  s  own  words  what  he 
thinks.     They  do  not  want  to  guess. 

But  by  reading  to  the  reporters  p.t.'-sagcs 
frrm  Cart  Sandburg's  account  of  an  inter- 
view Lincoln  had  with  a  delegation  Of  Chi- 
cago women  who  were  seeking  enccuriipe- 
ment  for  prc.=ervatiC!i  of  the~  Ui.l  .n,  Mr, 
Roosevelt  leJt  it  to  the  N.-\tion  to  Judge  what 
he  really  thinks  the  situation  In  ti'e  United 
States  Is  now. 

Probably  the  raoei  feignlflcaut  pa.fciage  Mr 
Roosevelt  reed  was  that  In  which  Mr  Lin- 
coln said:  "The  fac»  k«  the  people  hu\c  not 
yet  made  up  their  m  nd':  t^;..  ^-p  a^e  at  Wiir 
with  the  South.  T.^.i  \  h,-.ve  not  buckled 
down  to  the  deterni:n..:icn  t(  fieht  tins  war 
through:  for  they  have  ct  the  idea  Ir.t^  their 
heads  that  \*e  are  going  to  get  ^ut  at  thl.'- 
fix  somehow  by  stratecy,  •  •  •  They 
have  no  Idea  th.nt  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on 
and  put  through  by  hard,  tough  tiK'hting, 
that  it  will  hurt  somebody:  and  nc  headway 
16  going  to  be  made  while  this  delusion  li  ."^t*  " 

When  he  had  flnivhed  reading.  Mr.  R.jojp. 
velt  authorized  the  reporters  to  quote  him 
directly  as  saying  •■PTe,'-ident  quotes  L:nrol!i 
and  draws  parallel  "  Lincoln's  word-  were 
plain  enciugh,  but  Pr€s:dtnt  Rc.)st\<:'  dul 
not  make  his  meaning  entirely  clea.'^  i  y  ^-.-.y- 
Ing  he  drew  a  parallel  Tlie  time  h;.-  cf  n.e 
for  ftralgnt  from  the  sh(  ulder  talk  and  the 
people  would  like  to  hear  it  fr'^m  tiieir  Presi- 
dent 

They  would  like  to  kn'jW  just  hi  *  h( nous 
is  ihe  actuation  cf   the  country.     Tner«  are 
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Tarvln?  shades  of  cplnlcn  on  that  point. 
Th-?  c:  -se  margin  bv  which  the  Army  service 
cxteniicn  bi:i  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
wnlativefl  sht.wi  !i(-w  divided  opinion  is. 
The  PTe«:dent.  better  than  anyone  else, 
knows  the  acru.il  ."iituation.  He.  better  than 
any.ine  else  ;.s  able  tc  unite  the  Nation's 
thmlcn!;      Sp<ak  plainly,  Mr,  President. 


A  Great  American  and  a  Great  Soldier 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF   PZNNSYLVANI.^ 

IN  TTiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Monday.  August  25.  1941 


Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri-  i 
day   mDrnmg    last.   Maj.   Gen.    Adna   R. 
ChafTec.  United  States  Army,  was  called   I 
Into  the  Great  Beyond. 

Thus,  there  was  lost  to  the  Nation  a 
truly  g:reat  military  genius  and  a  truly 

great  man.  and  thus  have  many  of  U5 
been  deprived  of  a  valued  friendship  and 
a  wise  counselor. 

Nothing  that  I  might  say  could  add  to 
the  lu.sfer  of  this  great  soldier  who  ha.s 
gone  from  us.  His  record  is  replete  with 
signal  accomplishments,  climaxed  by  his 
foresight  and  leadership  In  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  propelled  and  drawn 
strikin?  forces.  He  logically  became  the 
first  commander  of  our  armored  force, 
the  billet  which  he  held  when  his  fatal 
Illness  made  necessary  his  relief. 

For  4  years  General  Chaffee  was  the 
counselor  of  my  subcommittee  during  the 
consideration  of  military  budgets.  He 
was  handpicked  for  such  duty  by  that 
former  great  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Malin 
Craig,  who  kJiew  his  man  and  his  unusual 
attainments. 

The  close  association  occasioned  by  this 
detail  grew  into  warm  personal  friend- 
ships between  General  Chaffee  and  my 
collea(?ues  and  myself,  and  all  of  us  deeply 
mourn  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  last  Saturday  contained  a  very 
excellent  editorial  upon  General  Chaffee, 
which  I  should  like  to  include  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks.  I  shall  read  the  con- 
cluding paragraph: 

His  country  regrets  that  General  Chaflee 
should  have  died  so  young.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  his 
work.  The  new  defense  organization  which 
he  helped  to  create  Is  his  monument.  He 
do;:arTs  with  the  thanks  of  a  Nation  made 
safer  by  his  sacrifices 

To  those  expressions  I  know  the  entire 
meml:>ership  of  this  body  will  say, 
"Amen." 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Saturdciy, 
Augu.st   23.  1941: 

GCNXRAL  CH.AFFIE 

The  whole  life  of  MaJ.  Gen  Adna  R.  Chaf- 
fee w-s  devoted  to  the  Army  A  sen  of  a  dis- 
tlnguislied  soldier,  he  wa5  bcrn  in  the  serv- 
ice and  glviried  In  the  circumstance  through- 
out fiis  career.  Part  of  his  boyhood  was 
spect  In  China,  where  his  father  was  in  com- 


mand of  American  trr>3ps  operating  against 
the  Boxer  rebels  He  returned  heme  con- 
vinced of  hi.s  vocation,  made  an  excellent 
record  at  Won  Point,  gained  his  first  com- 
mlsf.cn  In  1908  By  nature  fear!e.=.«  and  con- 
fident, he  w.is  a  brav:-  and  skillful  horse- 
mai-i  from  the  start  Rid:ng  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Army  team,  at  the  Interna- 
tional H.rse  Show  in  Lond'n  In  1911  and 
studying  at  the  Saumer  Sch  cl  ;n  France  In 
1912,"  he  quahtied  f  r  promo:;; n  m  the  Cav- 
alry. When  the  Unlttd  Stares  entered  the 
f.rst  World  W.tr  he  wa.s  a  captain  and  a  West 
Pcint  l:i,structr.r.  "Keen  energy  and  wise 
d.-reiT.nient  ■  lii  the  d. -charge  cf  "grave  re- 
spon..-ltilities"  m  the  Mcuse-Argonne  cam- 
p  lien  gained  him  the  Di,-tinguLshed  Service 
M.dal.  to  which  only  3  week?  r:,=?j  '.v.is  adde<l 
'J:e  Oak-Leaf  Cluster. 

General  ChafTee,  however  -ams  something 
m.re  than  a  &ucces-!ul  (.officer.  HI;  most 
notable  characteristic  was  an  active  yet  dis- 
ciplined imagination.  Few,  if  nny.  of  his 
contemporaries  appreciated  m  1918  that  a 
new  era  cf  military  .'-cifnce  was  dawning; 
tut  he  visloned  an  army  which  should  be 
.strLhi;  m  a:l,:ck  Vtt  airo  slurry  In  resistance 
to  a  d-;,'rce  hitV.ertc  u:iknQwn  Lon^  before 
the  panzer  d.vi.-i.ns  of  the  German  Arm.y  had 
beon  organlztd  he  wa;  urglna  the  develop- 
ment of  mobile  fortrei.-es  Speakma  a'  the 
Armv  War  College  m  1930  h-  predicted  that 
the  doci.'ive  factor  in  the  i.ent  war  would 
be  hr.ivliy  armored  autom-.tive  divisions  of 
overwlielmini?  firepower.  He  v.as  named 
executive  ofScer  of  the  pioneer  m.cchanl^cd 
cavalry  unit  at  Fort  Knox  In  1931.  The 
Ix'gmning  cf  the  present  conflict  in  Europe 
found  him  pr^partd  f-..  r  the  ccir.niand  of  the 
f^rst  American  armoreJ  div.iicn  deserving  of 
the  name.  He  labored  tirelessly  to  anticipate 
the   Inevitable   crisis   vhich   he   had   foreseen. 

Iri  pergonal  appearance  General  Chaffee. 
like  Vaclul  Lindsay's  General  Booth,  "locked 
the  chief"  H:5  profile  was  eagle-sharp 
When  thoroughly  arousec^  he  could  flash 
liehtning  from  his  ev's  But  he  was  a  lov- 
able man  despite  tfi  ?  stern  aspect  of  his 
countenance 

His  country  regrets  that  G'  neral  ChafT.^e 
should  have  died  so  youn?  It  Is  no  txag- 
geration  to  say  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  his 
work  The  new  defense  orcanlzaticn  which 
he  helped  to  create  Is  his  mcnurr.en'  He 
departs  with  the  thanks  of  a  nation  made 
saler  by  his  sacrifices 


Steps    Taken    Toward    Participation    by 
United  States  in  European  War 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  wa5.h:ngton 
I"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^.'T.-.TIVES 


Mn7iday.  August  25.  19'.: 


graphs  from  his  own  sE>eeches  just  prior 
to  election  on  November  3,  1940: 

And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers  and 
mothers.  I  f;lve  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again 
an  1  again  and  again:  Ycur  beys  are  not  going 
to  be  setit  Into  any  foreign  wars 

They  iire  going  Into  training  to  form  a  force 
so  strong  that  by  Its  very  existence  it  will 
keep  the*  threat  cf  war  far  away  from  our 
shores. 

Yes:  tihe  purpose  of  our  defense  Is  defense. 
(B<iston.  October  30.  1940.) 

I  am  f.ghting  to  keep  this  Nation  prosper- 
ous and  at  peace.  I  am  fighting  to  keep  our 
people  out  of  foreign  wars  and  to  keep  foreign 
conceptions  of  gcvernment  out  of  cur  own 
United  ^taies.    (Brooklyn,  November  1,  1940.) 


.....     ,3,.^„ 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    KNCTE  HII  L    OF 
WASFIINGTON 


Mr.  HILL  cf  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  an  address  delivered  over 
WWDC  Sunday  evening,  August  24,  1941, 
may  I  say  that  President  Rocseve'.t. 
in  his  letter  last  week  to  the  Young  D  ni- 
ocrats  of  the  United  States,  evident'.y  ha- 
forgotten  the  following  paragraph-s  in  th-- 
1940  Democratic  platform  and  the  para- 


WT   MTST  STRENGTHEN  DEMOCRACT  ACMNST 
AGGRESSION 

The  American  people  are  determined  that 
war,  raging  In  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  sball 
not  ccrae  to  America. 

We  w^ll  not  participate  In  foreign  wars  and 
we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air 
forces  tc  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  cf  the 
Americas,  except  in  case  cf  attack.  We  favor 
and  sh»ll  rigorously  enforce  and  defend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  direction  and  aim  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  scctirity 

and  defiense  of  our  own  land  and  the  mainte- 
nance <|f  its  peace. 

The  President  has  also  forgotten  the 
results  of  his  efforts  to  purge  certain 
Senators  in  1936.  In  1942  and  1944  let 
the  American  voters  decide  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  Democratic  platform  and  the 
pledges  of  its  leader  at  that  time. 

The  radio  address  follows: 

Dear  radio  friends.  It  Is  a  privilege.  Indeed, 
to  speak  to  you  tonight  over  WWDC.  and  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  to  have  them  sponsor  my  talk.  Espe- 
cially am  I  indebted  to  Mr.  Elon  R.  Burton, 
who  so  kindly  has  arranged  for  me  to  express 
my  sentiments  and  convictions  to  the  people 
who  listen  In  on  WWTX:. 

It  Is  my  purpose  tonight  to  briefly  discuss 
the  different  steps  taken  which  have  tended 
to  Involve  us  in  the  present  European  war. 
First  rft  all,  the  present  so-called  neutrality 
law  was  enacted  because  of  the  default  of 
Etiropean  nations  in  the  payment  of  their 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  Incurred 
during  the  first  World  War.  There  was  such 
a  strong  sentiment  against  loans  to  the  de- 
faultlnjg  nations  that  the  Johnson  Act  was 
passed  prohibiting  any  loans  to  such  nations. 
This,  off  course.  Included  England.  The  Neu- 
trality Act  was  passed  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority because  we  were  definitely  and  dis- 
tinctly promised  that  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
vision would  be  adhered  to.  No  nation  was 
to  receive  any  goods  of  any  kind  unless  it 
paid  cash  and  came  to  our  ports  for  them. 
This  law  has  not  been  repealed  and  is  In  force 
today,  notwithstanding  the  lend-lease  legis- 
lation giving  "all  aid  short  of  war"  to  Eng- 
land. The  administration  Is  today  violating 
that  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President.  By  convoying  these  tanks 
and  airplanes  and  other  materials  and  using 
our  fiaet  to  protect  them  It  is  not  only  vio- 
lating present  law  but  seeking  an  excuse  to 
get  us  Involved  in  the  war  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  Thursday's  Evening  Star,  August  21,  Elliot 
Roosevelt  Is  reported  to  have  said  In  London: 
"War  entry  may  not  be  determined  by  the 
United  States.  One  of  our  ships  might  be 
fired  oc"  Where  and  how?  In  foreign  waters 
supplying  England  with  equipment  In  viola- 
tion of  our  neutrality  law  It  is  true  that 
this  act  would  not  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  which  alone  has  the 
power  to  declare  war,  but  It  wotild  be  due  to 
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the  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration beyond  auy  authrrlty  contained  in 
the  Constitution  (ir  granted  by  the  Congrese. 

I  rc])eat  It:  The  lend-lease  legislation,  bread 
as  it  is.  gives  no  authcrlty  to  convoy  goods 
to  England  or  any  belligerent  nr.ticn. 

Much  If  said  tcidav  abuut  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  cf  cur  right  to  hi^ve  cur  ships  sail 
the  seven  st-as  To  my  m;nd.  it  is  not  a 
question  of  right  We  still  have  and  always 
will  have  a  righi  to  use  the  high  6*as  lor 
commerce  ana  triavei  purp- s*s.  But  tcd«y 
It  is  a  question  otf  the  wisocm  of  Ins.sicuce 
cn  that  right.  Is;  It  the  wisest  policy  to  de- 
fend that  right  bj  expendlrp  billlcns  cf  col- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  mtney  for  dread- 
naughts  and  supcrdreadnaughis.  to  risk  the 
lives  of  our  sailors  and  n.arines  in  danger 
aones.  or  is  it  thti  better  p;an  to  forego  the 
profits  of  our  foreign  trr.ce  for  a  time  until 
the  storm  clouds  jjf  war  ha -t  passed  and  the 

waves  of  dat-ger  have  sub^ded?  Is  It  not 
the  part  of  wlsdoOa  to  restrict  our  activities 
for  the  present  to  peaceful  water?  surround- 
ing the  Western  ^Icmlsph'>re?  Especially  so 
eince  we  had  nojhiiig  to  qo  with  the  dis- 
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turbance  of  the  w 


iters  abroad. 


Another  most  serious  step  leading  to  the 
present  crisis  was  the  peacct.me  conscription 
bill.  Never  before  in  our  history  has  this 
occurred.  It  is  iot  unlaii  to  term  it  un- 
democratic ai:d  uin-Ameiicen  lo  be  demo- 
cratic It  should  apply  to  all  alike  It  docs 
net  when  it  permjts  the  President  s  sons  and 
other  favored  sonis  to  become  commissicned 
cfBcers  with  good!  salaries  To  be  American 
It  should  provide  Ifor  remuneraticn  foi  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  th<!  same  proportion  ps  labor- 
ers in  civilian  pursuits  Ii  is  t:ue  that  pa- 
triotism, is  wlthcjut  price.  But  patriotism 
demands  service  land  sacrifice  on  the  lart 
of  all — including  Industry  and  ibe  so-called 
$l-a-year  men.  nr,en  who  not  only  continue 
to  receive  their  iinnuai  salaries  from  th.lr 
former  employers  but  whc  secxue  for  these 
employers  preferred  Federal  contracts  result- 
ing In  huge  profits  Mav  I  quote  an  old 
saying:  "Patriotlam — what  crimes  have  been 
committed  in  thy  name  " 

This  Injustice  just  referred  to  Is  one  of  the 
main  causes  for  the  low  ebb  of  morale  among 
our  conscripts  Other  causes  are  lack  cf 
equipment  for  proper  training,  the  attitude 
of  noncommissioned  and  repular  officers — and 
above  all,  a  total  lack  of  a  frank  statement  ol 
the  purposes  for  vhich  they  were  drafted  and 
arc  being  trained,  In  1917  morale  was  high. 
The  boys  thought  that  they  were  going  across 
to  "make  the  wror!d  safe  for  democracy  " 
They  were  sadly  disillusioned,  it  Is  true,  and 
their  sons  toda-y,  thank  God.  are  not  amicus 
or  willing  to  go  across  In  a  futile  effort  to 
guarantee  the  foiir  freedoms  throughout  the 
world.  They  say  so  and  they  mean  It.  Tliey 
are  willing  to  rlsld  their  aU  to  guarenlcc  those 
four  freedoms  In  the  Western  Htmlspheie. 
One  selectee  was  In  my  office  the  other  day. 
I  know  him  periscnally  to  be  a  fine  ycuug 
American — a  contslEtent  attendant  at  one  cf 
the  city  churchen  He  said  there  was  a  real 
riot  at  camp  following  the  vote  cn  the  exten- 
ticn  act.  He  saicf  there  hnd  been  several  sui- 
cides as  a  result  cf  that  vote  He  said  mott 
of  them  would  hive  been  willing  to  volunteer 
and  serve  6  months  longer  Btit  that  cn  a 
poll  taken  In  hl$  company  of  130.  123  votcl 
against  service  twyond  the  original  year,  and 
only  1  voted  to  continue — and  he  was  a 
nephew  of  the  commanding  cScer  end  due 
for  a  promotion!.  He  said  they  were  both 
bitter  and  very  outspoken  In  their  denun- 
clatlcn  of  those  Who  voted  to  break  faith  with 
them  cn  this  vltitl  Issue  To  check  this  ever- 
Increasing  discontent  among  the  sc'dier  boys 
one  cohimcnlator  In  the  Evtnlng  S'lar  of  dute 
above  referred  to  suggests  th.;t  it  is  "time  lo 
use  power  "  Power  across  the  Pacific  to  fight 
Japan  and  power  across  the  Atlantic  to  fight 
Germany  To  ccmbat  these  nations  on  their 
own  ground  will  not  only  require  the  trans- 
ler  of  our  equipment  and  soldiers  and  sailors 


to  the  continents  of  Asia  end  Europe  but  we 
will  have  lo  use  the  same  methods  and  the 
same  technique  that  those  two  militarized 
and  mechanized  nations  are  using.  We  must 
enforce  the  same  dictatorial  discipline,  re- 
quire the  same  blind  obedience,  and  imitate 
the  same  goot-e-stei^ping  which  we  as  Araeii- 
cans  have  so  long  despised  If  It  were  In 
actual  defense  of  heme  and  country  and  our 
splendid  Institutions,  no  force  would  be  neces- 
sary. Americans  have  ever  been  known  and 
are  known  today  as  brave  and  courageous  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  when  they  feel  that 
this  country  Is  threatened  by  any  aggres^or. 
But  they  are  not  willing  to  go — and  by  the 
grace  of  Gtd.  they  are  not  going  to  Asia. 
Africa,  or  Europe  to  fight  other  nation's  wars 
for  thorn  The  intelligence,  the  will,  the  In- 
tense patriotism  of  these  men  and  the  people 
themselves  throughout  the  Unlt(  d  States  will 
not  cOMcnl  to  such  a  traveety  on  the  integ- 
rity and  purposes  for  which  our  democracy 
was    founded. 

The  most  recent  ^xep  taken  toward  ot:r  par- 
ticipation in  the  European  war  was  the  secret 
m.-eting  cf  President  Roo,>evelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  on  the  high  seas  last  week. 
There  were  several  outstnndhig  features  of 
that  meeting  which  it  would  be  well  for 
Americans  to  ponder.  The  mystery  sur- 
rounding Us  very  Inception  and  throughout 
to  lt«  conclusion  should  give  evei7  true  Amer- 
ican cause  for  anxiety  and  lo  pause  to  refiect 
on  what  It  means  Why  all  this  secrecy  in 
a  democracy  where  the  people  elect  one  of 
their  own  as  their  leader?  Is  he  not  respon- 
sible to  them?  Is  it  not  his  duty  to  let  them 
know  where  he,  their  servant,  is  at  all  times, 
ana  Just  what  he  Is  doing?  Especially  In 
such  momentous  tlm.es  and  In  so  serious  a 
matter  and  m  a  discussion  of  such  a  tre- 
mendous Issue  He  had  no  credentials  at 
that  meeting  to  make  any  commltm-'nta. 
Churchill  had  Note  also  that  the  meeting 
was  aboard  a  British  ship,  and  thus  cur 
E.recvitive  was  on  f<3relgn  soil  when  be  made 
these  unautliorlzed  commitments  It  was 
also  rather  strange  that  no  American  re- 
porters or  camera  men  were  permitted  to  be 
present  It  was  all  a  Br.tish  drama  and 
democratic  America  was  left  out  of  the  pic- 
ture No  wonder  the  British  chuckle;  but 
to  me  the  great  wonder  is  that  many  Amtri- 
can  newsnapers  still  continue  lo  llrk  the 
boots  of  British  royalty  and  fill  their  pages 
with  British  propaganda  Do  they  not  realize 
that  Britain's  aim  and  game  Is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  In  1917  and  1913  and  as  it 
always  has  been?  Why  did  she  do  her  utmost 
In  the  War  between  the  States  to  disrupt  our 
Union?  Because  she  env'ed  and  feared  this 
growing  Nation.  Why  does  she  new  use 
every  means  to  involve  us  In  her  wars?  To 
save  democracy?  No:  she  had  better  practice 
that  in  India  and  Ireland.  She  wants  to  in- 
volve us  ro  as  to  prevent  us  at  the  close  of 
this  world  cataclysm  from  being  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  wealthy,  and  the  most 
infuential  nation  in  the  world  because  of 
cur  ncutiality  and  our  insistence  on  living 
our  own  lives  and  pursuing  the  pathways  cf 
peace  until  and  ur.less  some  aggressors  might 
be  foolish  enough  to  make  a  futile  attack  on 
our  Impregnable  ramparts  and  fortificatloi:is. 
She  cannot  biock  a  rival,  let  alone  a  superior. 
It  should  and  must  be  our  policy — and  this 
Is  the  solemn  verdict  of  our  American  people, 
and  the  only  ccmse  which  will  bririg  com- 
plete unity  in  cur  ranks — thai  we  build  up 
the  greatest  def  nse  possible,  that  It  be  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  and  solely  for  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  as  a  powerful 
neutral  unscathed  by  the  horrors  and  ravages 
of  war  we  can  assist  In  the  final  outcome  In 
Ehaplng  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  We  can 
and  win  be  called  cn  tc  be  the  arbiter  In  this 
matter  If  we  show  the  whole  world  that  our 
purposes  are  unselfish,  our  aims  are  to  be 
helpful  to  these  who  are  ready  to  cooperate 
for  the  good  of  all  nations,  and  that  although 
we  absolutely  refuse  to  Join  them  In  their 


wars  we  a-e  billing  and  anxlctis  tc  Jem  tiicm 
In  their  p  :ace  pai!r\>-  which  a'.cne  cn  ^uir- 
antee  the  fou;  liitciiins  i;.:\  u*;;.. -ir  the 
world. 

These  have  been  tht  p<  .;c:(^  and  p;a(ticfB 
of  our  grofcteat  statesmtn  sinc:-  tlie  1  lund.it  ion 
of  our  Republic  until  tlie  la.-t  tv  Uf.idis. 
Let  me  quote  from  Washin:-;to;is  Fauwill 
Address:  "Excessive  pait.,iUty  for  one  foitign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  for  another  cru-.e 
11  ose  whom  they  nctuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  jf  influence  on  tlie  other  '"  The 
first  President  and  Father  of  his  Country  did 
not  believe  In  entangling  alliances  with  aiiy 
foreign  countries.  Then  let  me  quote  tc  you 
fro:n  that  other  great  flr«-t  American.  Tli  'mas 
Jefferson:  "I  have  ever  dccnud  It  funda- 
mental for  the  United  States  never  to  trhe 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  Their  pe.- 
litical   interests   are   entirely    distinct    from 

ours.  Their  mutual  Jealf  U'les.  their  balance 
of  power,  their  coinplicated  alliaiiceF.  their 
forms,  and  principles  of  gcvernment  a;e  all 
foreign  to  us  They  ari  r:ati,  n-  (1  eiernnl 
war.  All  their  energies  are  expended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter,  pr<  p>  rty.  and  lives 
cf  their  people 

"On  our  part,  never  had  a  people  so  favor- 
able a  Chi- nee  of  trying  tlie  oppcsiie  system, 
of  peace  and  f  aternlty  with  m.anklnd,  and 
the  direct, cn  of  all  our  mean?  nrid  lacultlcs 
to  the  purposes  of  iinprc V(.r.;e:.t  U-.'-'eiid  of 
de^■tructlca 

"I  hope  for  a  ccrdlal  fraternization  am.ong 
all  the  Anr.erlcaH  nations  and  their  coalescing 
In  an  American  system  of  policy  totally  In- 
dependent of  and  unconnected  wi'h  thf  t  of 
Europe. 

"The  day  Is  net  distant  when  we  may  for- 
n:ally  req\ilre  a  merldlPn  rf  pu:t;ticn  Th:  .uph 
the  ocean  which  stp..:ii'e>  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, on  the  '.Ithti  siuc  d  \khlch  nc-E.iic- 
pean  gun  shall  e\er  be  heard,  nor  an  Ai;.en- 
can  cn  the  other;  and  when,  during  the  rage 
of  the  eternal  wars  cf  Europe,  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  within  our  regions  shall  lie  ^•'■v.v. 
together  In  peace. 

"I  hope  no  American  patiiot  will  ever  lose 
sight  of  -the  essential  policy  of  IntrrriirMng 
In  the  seas  and  territories  of  both  .^::.<  r  .ens, 
the  ferocious  and  sanguinaiy  conte-ij;  cl  Eu- 
rope. I  should  rejoice  to  soe  the  fleets  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  riding  tc.-ether 
as  brethren  of  the  same  family  and  havina 
the  same  interests  "  Is  not  the  wlsdcir.  end 
foresight  and  splendid  patrioti.'m  (f  these 
two  great  American?  as  true  in  tliese  eti;t- 
ftU  deys  its  it  was  in  those  trying  day?  ol  our 
early  history?  Are  their  ideals  and  ideas 
not  as  wtrth  while  to  us  no'A  as  th^y  wire  to 
the  people  of  that  day  and  ceneretton''  ^'h  ■> 
will  you,  my  good  friends.  foUcw  icdriv — the 
ones  who  knew  full  well  the  dangers  that 
lurked  In  alliances  with  European  aristocra- 
cies ejr  the  ones  today  who  hold  secret  con- 
ferences on  foreign  vessels  with  the  fcame 
type  of  royalists  as  of  177'"  ai.d  1813''  Be 
not  deceived  by  propaganda  E  :.>:  in.bued 
with  tho  fear  which  P;*ebid<  ..•  U  ,'-.  vtlt 
himself  m  his  first  inaugur„.  v..:;iid  xis 
against  when  he  said:  "The  only  t:..:  c  v.e 
have  to  fear  is  fear  lt£«lf.'  New  vt  are 
taught  lo  fear  Hitler  but  to  embrace  Stalin. 
We  are  UiUght  lo  fear  our  own  lack  cf  proper 
defense  so  as  to  build  up  the  defei^scs  of 
Europe.  We  are  ur(;ed  lo  fear  our  own 
ability,  our  own  Integrity,  our  own  will  to 
defeat  any  and  all  aggretsors  who  may  be 
fcxDlhardy  enough  to  attack  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  will  repeat  what  I  ha\f  be- 
fore so  often  said.  Presidtnt  Roosevtlt  ttiU 
has  the  golden  cppcrtunltj-  not  only  to  have 
his  name  go  down  in  history  as  the  greateft 
American  President  but  tlso  to  make  this 
glorious  country  of  ours  Safe  for  democracy 
and  tlie  leader  of  all  naUcns  along  the  path- 
ways of  peace  and  progresj.  I  regret  that  he 
saw  flt  ■-he  other  day  In  his  letter  to  the 
Young  Democrats  of  America,  to  read  u-  'Aho 
disagree  with  him  In  ihib  matter  cut  cI  liu 
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party  Be  It  so,  If  he  wtihf>s  But  .so  sure'y 
as  deni'/cracy  can  live  ar.d  rur.c'.ion,  5o  surely 
It  he  persists  in  h:.'  pre^f-iit  t.Tf-:zn  pc'.ic;e9 
win  the  p*-^p:>--  cf  thp-^e  Ur.ited  S^at-'s  read 
him  f-r.d  h.-  lli-a-lvi^ed  counselors  ou".  ct 
office  :ir.rl  !:-."■>  pc.itical  cbllvlcn.  He  .'h'>uld 
rnt  f  re  ♦  \V.:-.r:  and  the  election  ri  1918. 
K?  'hcu:d  r.ct  fcr?"t  that  !r  AmTica  the 
po<  li'.c  are  'till  th-^  ^overel^ns  arid  that  un- 
l>~s  V.P  h^^d  thf-ir  wishes  and  their  pleas 
t;~'  y  will  repudiate  u«  when  their  turn  r''n-.e« 
to  apeak  ar.d  act  Prcrildent  Rooseveit,  as 
an  iidtr.ii'er  a:.d  fr:"nd.  I  sincerr-iy  ur^e  yr,u 
lo  l:'e:j  to  the  voice  of  the  pe-;ple  and  to 
turr.  away  from  the  Intrlt^uea  cf  war  prcpa- 
g  rdi-ts  and  royalists.  Even  your  a-'ute- 
r.e>«  THn.'.ct  e.-^'^.ipe  the  Just  wrarh  cf  an 
•  r  u-^d  and  di-illu'icned  pe'^ple  Thcmas 
JefTer-'n  ar.d  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  m  the  common  pi-cplc  They 
tru  'ed  these  commo  i  people  and  shaped  their 
p-l.r;.-,  and  acf.'.ns  In  accordance  with  their 
w;-h"-  fcr  the  ccmmcn  good  The  names  of 
the~e  -wo  great  Americans  shine  with  an  un- 
dim.m''d,  lncrea=in2  luster  on  the  Fcrcll  cf 
hlstjry  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  go  thcu 
and  d  I  !ikewi.-e.  and  your  name  will  be  great- 
est anif.ng  the  three. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  administration's  foreiRn 
policy,  delivered  on  August  25.  1941.  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Lrc.^sl  before  the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention at  Sprinpfleld.  111. 

Thfre  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Mr  Commander,  fellow  Legionnaires,  and 
friend.s.  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to 
return  to  Sprmgfleld  as  one  cf  the  speakers 
at  this  the  twer.ty-thlrd  annual  conven'icn 
Cf  the  Department  cf  Illinois  cf  the  American 
Letjlon.  It  was  in  this  city  that  I  had  the 
high  hrt.cr  as  y^ur  department  comm;ar^der 
to  preside  over  the  dellbrratlons  of  the  dele- 
gates 'elected  to  attend  the  convention  In 
1926 

You  who  were  present  will  never  forget 
the  spirit  cf  r.a'ional  unity  which  prevailed 
as  we.  with  pnde  in  cur  hearts,  wavhed 
Capt  Jchn  Inman  commander  in  chief  cf 
the  Grand  Arm.y  rf  the  Republic  and  Gen 
Huqa  Vance,  crm.mander  of  th.e  Confederate 
Vet-^rans,  march  down  the  aisle,  arm  m  arm, 
a:ul  later  shared  equal  honor  a?  cor.ve:it:.3n 
epei'ke;  - 

Y.ii  will  aLsc  rem.ember  that  ep ich-making 
and  >oul-i=tirrln^  event  In  Oak  Rid^e  Ceme- 
tery, v.hen  t!-,c^e  tv>o  national  heroes,  one  cf 
the  fclui'  and  cne  cf  the  gray,  jo.ntly  laid  a 
wrea'h  <  f  fl.-wers  on  hallowed  prrund  In  the 
tomib    -f   our  own   Abraham  Lmr   :n 

What  rcccrd  L=!  kept  of  the  r.-ra!  pieces 
Strewn  ■'ver  that  inn  cf  Immor'al.'y  I  am 
not  adv;.-ed.     Yet  I  knew  that  in  the  years 


cone  by  people  In  evfry  waik  of  life  have 
made  a  pilgrlm.are  to  Line  Ir.'s  last  resting 
place,  oaymg  homaiie  and  tribute  to  his 
me.mcry  with  the  fragrance  cf  flowers. 

Mr  C'^.mmander  r.o  wreath  wa.?  ever  laid 
in  that  tomb  whii^h  so  symbolized  the 
beauty,  the  strength,  the  character,  and  the 
unity  cf  a  free  people  as  did  the  ens  tendered 
by  the  patriotic  hanci«  of  Captain  Inman  and 
G-;.eral  Van-e 

That  m.y  comrade.^  wa.=  the  type  cf  unity 
that  Abraham.  L.n:'  In  prayed  v.ould  come  to 
a  nation  that  wa?  divided  over  the  question 
rf  human  rights  T  ,  achieve  that  unity  for 
the  b  neflt  cf  future  generations,  Abraham 
Llnc'.in,  along  with  thousands  tipcn  thcu- 
sar.di  of  Amf^rican  b  ys.  gave  up  their  lives 
In  mortal  cmbat 

Tod -.y,  my  ccmrad^s,  America  again  faces 
a  cri.~.3  It  1.=  not  merely  national  In  Its 
scope,  but  enccmpa.-ses  the  entire  universe. 
The  Lincoln  d  .c'rine  that  no  nation  can  live 
half  slave  and  h.;lj  free  can  today  be  ap- 
plied to  the  world  When  we  see  the  dicta- 
t._>rs  of  tyranny  and  '.ppre.-sion  enslav?  inno- 
cent people?  of  one  nation  after  another  In 
Europe,  and  knowing  what  th^:-  totalitarian 
Ideolrgy  sccks  to  d  r— well,  can  we  seriously 
ask,  "Can  th:.--  world  ccntmue  h.ilf  slave  and 
half  free''" 

My  comrades,  if  Abraham  Lir.TC^n  were 
alive,  he  w  u;d  challenge,  to.jth  and  nail,  the 
Eurcp-an  and  Asiatic  enemies  of  democracy. 
He  had  experience  with  a  military  despot  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  He  ^aw  Napoleon  the 
Third.  Emperor  of  France,  send,  through 
Maximllii-n,  the  pujjpet  Em.peror  cf  Spam, 
ships  and  soldiers  tc  M-'xico  ready  to  strike 
at  this  Nation  at  th?  pisycholcglcal  moment. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  ma.'r.>td  a  huge  army  on  the  Mex- 
ican border  He  demonstrated  a  show  of 
real  military  force,  and  thanks  to  that  strate- 
gy, the  gref^ciy  foreigners  returned  to  Europe 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  America  won  that 
battle  without  losing  a  m.an 

If  Lincoln  were  a:ive  t  day.  he  would  be 
striving  for  national  unity  He  would  be 
telling  the  people  of  this  Nation  how  S*fphen 
A,  D  iUglas.  the  little  giant,  but  the  long 
political  enemy  of  Lincoln,  tor  k  up  the  cudgel 
for  him  and  his  arimmistration,  speaking 
everywhere  on  'he  preservation  of  the  Union. 
It  Is  said  by  Beveridge  in  his  life  cf  Lincoln 
that  th"  persua-ive  powers  of  D">uglas  prob- 
ably ral.sed  50.000  soldiers  from  Illinois  and 
200,000  fr'-m  all  the  Northern  States.  Doug- 
las the  patriot  submerged  all  political  phobias 
f'.r  the  sake  of  a  united  nation.  A  near  par- 
allel to  the  Lincoln-D:.uglas  teamwork  in  a 
crisis  can  be  found  in  Wendell  Willkle's 
stri  ng  approval,  by  woids  and  d^edv  of  the 
adm.inistration's  foreign  policy 

At  thi.'*  Juncture  of  my  address  I  turn  to 
our  own  Am^^rlcan  Legion  cf  Ill.nois  fcr  fur- 
ther support  upon  the  question  of  unity.  One 
cf  the  fin. -.St  editorial.-  I  have  read  can  be 
found  in  the  first  ls5ue  of  the  lUinl  Legion- 
naire In  discussing  'he  fcieign  policy  this 
editorial  said    among  other  things: 

"In  order  that  th«>  play  may  work  success- 
fully, tho.-e  rharced  with  the  responsibility 
fcr  carrying  it  cut  m.u-t  have  the  united  sup- 
p--rt  cf  all  our  ci'izcns  Failure  to  support 
them  in  th":r  e:id'avcr«  cannot  alter  the 
plan,  but  may  hamper  them  In  their  efforts 
by  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies 

"I:  is  our  du'y  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
enemies  of  democracy  through  the  prcmoticn 
cf  national  uni-,y  We  cannot  hope  to  ?vpply 
th.it  lea:irr=h^p  unl'-s  we  are  united  tvithin 
cur  own  ranks  Ir'  u.-  nu*  patriotism  and 
the  welfare  and  scririty  cf  cur  country  above 
every  other  c..r..=:deraticn  in  determlni^ig  the 
course  wiilch  we  are  to  f-jllcw  " 

My  comrades,  those  are  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  fcrc.ble  and  patriotic  veterans  to 
ever  cccupy  the  high  and  exaltrd  position  of 
D.partment  Ccmm.anier  of  Ilhncis.  and  I 
refer  to  the  H  ncrable  William  Waugb  It 
n-  y  be  wo'.l  in  pa  ==irg  to  s.iy  that  this  edi- 
torial was  approved  by  tiie  publication  board. 


Mr.  Gommandsr,  why  do  I  discuss  unity  of 
thought,  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action 
In  this  great  emergency?  Well.  I  happen  to 
be  the  senior  United  States  Senator  from  this 
great  S<ate,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  nazl-ism, 
with  lt$  cruel  Intolerance,  its  perverted  notion 
cf  raci4I  superiority.  Its  so-called  rend.^zvous 
with  dcttiny,  all  backed  by  the  most  powerful 
milltarl  machine  the  world  has  ever  kvicwn. 
Is  the  igreatest  menace  to  democracies  and 
their  ideals  since  the  cruel  reign  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  I  am  convinced  that  Hitler  and 
his  fanatical  followers  hope  some  day  to 
domlna|te  the  world. 

My  fhends,  there  are  a  number  of  honest 
people  in  this  country  who  feel  that  America 
Is  In  no  danger  as  a  result  of  the  war  In 
Europe.  But  I  merely  call  your  attention  to 
the  fa^t  that  during  the  last  12  months 
the  Uiiited  States  Senate  has  appropriated 
and  aujthorized  some  820,000.000,000  fcr  de- 
fense piurposes.  It  Is  significant  that  not  a 
single  Benator  voted  against  these  appro- 
priatloiM  As  lawmakers  entrusted  with  the 
securitj  of  this  Nation,  whom  do  we  fear  as 
we  fevarlshly  plan  our  national  defense?  Is 
It  Mexico?  Is  It  Sweden?  Is  it  England?  Is 
it  Russia?  No.  my  comrades:  there  Is  only 
one  manace:  there  Is  only  cne  possibility  of 
attack,  and  that  can  be  found  In  the  ruthless 
philosophy  of  Hitler,  the  madman.  These  98 
Senators  voted  these  billions  of  dollars  to 
keep  tlje  totalitarian  poison  from  the  shores 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  the  American 
slogan  fhculd  be.  "Beat  Hitler."  That  is  why 
I  have  ;supported  one  defense  measure  after 
another  in  this  United  States  Senate.  That 
Is  why  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  met  at  sea. 
That  is  why  at  this  moment  we  are  willing  to 
aid  communistic  Russia. 

My  friends,  no  one  has  been  more  bitter 
In  the  denunciation  of  the  communistic 
theory  of  government  than  I.  What  I  have 
said  In  the  past  I  do  not  retract.  But  today 
we  are  confronted  with  a  condition  and  not 
a  theory. 

I  hear  it  said  that  a  free  democracy  like 
ours  catnnot  In  this  crisis  form  any  alliance 
with  ao  autocracy,  and  especially  Russia.  I 
hear  It  argued  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  k^ep  Russia  In  the  field  Just  to  slow  down 
the  Hitaer  war  machine.  To  persons  who  say 
that.  I  would  like  to  ask  this:  Whom  did 
George  Washington  make  his  military  ally 
When  tfcis  young  democracy  cf  ours  was  fight- 
ing for  its  ^freedom?  And  Thcmas  Jefferson. 
With  his  fingers  still  black  with  the  Ink  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  help 
did  JeUerson  welcome  In  cur  great  Rcvolu- 
tlonaryl  crUls?  Why.  It  was  the  help  of  the 
greatest  autocracy,  the  most  tyrannical  des- 
pots of  that  day— the  Bourbon  kings  of 
France! 

Did  [Washington  and  Jefferson  let  their 
dream  pf  democracy  die  rather  than  accept 
the  a\^  of  a  most  antidemocratic  foreign 
power?  They  were  no  such  fools.  They  knew 
that  tye  Ideals  of  liberty  were  so  saong  in 
our  people  that  no  alliance  with  a  foreign 
Ideolcg^-  could  endanger  us. 

Who  I  was  It  in  the  1860's  that  welcomed 
the  flefet  of  the  Russian  Czar  In  the  New 
York  Ifarbor  as  a  threat  to  foreign  nations 
which  then  wished  to  see  the  United  States 
fall?  tThy.  my  com.rades.  It  was  the  immor- 
tal Ab!aham  Lincoln,  who  certainly  had  no 
sympatiy  whatsoever  with  czartsm.  "He  kne  » 
that  the  Czar  had  utterly  foreign  Idecs  as 
to  wha:  the  words  "liberty"  and  "freedom" 
meant;  but  so  long  as  that  Czar's  fleet  could 
be  hclfcful  to  the  great  Republic  cf  the 
United  States.  Lincoln  would  use  that  heln 
and  be  I  grateful 

Suppose  a  Communist  was  ycur  next-dcor 
neighbor  and  ycu  had  been' responsible  for 
his  arrist  on  a  half-dozen  occasions  b'cau^e 
of  over^  acts  against  the  Government.  And 
then  stippcse  ycur  house  pot  on  fire  and  the 
Comm.iinist  came  over  and  grabbed  the  hose 
to  help!  put  it  cut.  Would  ycu  attempt  to 
chop  tl^e  arm  oa  the  Communist  under  those 
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circumstance?'  I  undertake  to  say  that  you 
would  ptrm:*  him  to  help  you  save  your 
home 

My  comrades,  this  Is  no  time  for  political 
partisanship  or  for  academic  hairsplitting. 
Hitlers  time  clock  Is  grinding  on,  and  the 
hour  for  us  Is  later  than  many  of  us  think. 
Only  one  thing-  now  can  stop  that  clock  be- 
fore that  zero  hour  sounds  In  our  own  ears, 
and  that  one  thing  is  a  unified  spirit — unity 
in  thought;  unity  in  producing  the  guns, 
the  tanks,  the  planes  with  which  England 
and  Russia  can  stop  Hitler.  Because  when 
and  if  they  fall   war  is  inevitable  fcr  America. 

With  aid  to  these  countries,  I  think  Hitler 
can  be  stopped.  We  can  succeed  so  long  as  we 
hold  In  check  the  petty  carpers  and  obstruc- 
tionists who  for  picayune  and  personal  rea- 
sons would  Interrupt  the  national  effort  The 
time  for  personal  ambitions  is  past. 

Let  me  say  to  you  at  this  point,  my  com- 
rades, that  In  this  emergency.  I  am  duty 
bound  to  follow  the  legislative  path  which  I 
believe  will  make  secure  the  American  way 
of  life  for  the  oncoming  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. I  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
permit  the  question  of  my  continuance  In 
public  office  to  influence  my  vote  It  Is  ut- 
terly immaterial  to  the  continuance  of  free 
government  that  I  should  continue  in  office, 
but  it  Is  basic  and  fundamental  that  I  con- 
scientiously attempt  as  a  public  officer  to 
hand  on  to  the  next  generation  the  same 
heritage  which  was  handed  to  me 

Senators  corae  and  Senatcrs  go  and  are 
sometimes  soon  forgotten,  but  the  principles 
upon  which  this  Republic  rests  must  continue 
to  remain  inviolate  notwithstanding  the  Hit- 
ler-Mu.«solinI  theory  to  the  contrary.  This 
Republic  cf  frt-e  men  and  women  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  citadel  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  throiighout  the  world. 

My  only  hope  Is  that  in  all  of  my  acts  I 
perform  as  your  Senator  that  I  am  right,  and 
my  prayer  Is  that  God  will  give  me  the  power 
to  see  the  right.  I  say  this  with  the  utmost 
sincerity. 

I  submit  thJit  we  must  clear  the  road  for 
Uncle  Sara.  We  all  must  work  so  that  the 
President  cf  the  United  Slates  can  keen  on 
Buying  as  he  s^ild  the  other  day  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  historical  meeting  with 
Churchill.  "We  are  no  nearer  to  war." 

My  comrade.',  without  attempting  to  speak 
in  the  way  of  politics,  let  me  say  I  per- 
sonally know  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  I 
am  willing  to  testify  that  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  a  man  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  I  know 
Col.  Frank  Knox.  I  know  Colonel  Stimscn,  I 
know  Gen  George  Marshal!,  Chief  of  Staff 
cf  the  Army.  I  know  Admiral  Stark,  head 
of  the  Navy,  and  what  is  true  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Is 
true  of  thse  men.  Nobody  wants  war.  Tlie 
polls  showing  80  percent  of  the  people  not 
wanting  war  can  be  Increased,  I  think,  to 
100  percent. 

But  I  submit  that  these  men  in  Washing- 
ten,  some  Democrats  and  some  Republicans 
In  that  Cabinet,  are  working  with  all  the 
tools  we  will  give  them— they  are  using  all 
the  brains  God  gave  them  to  keep  the  war 
from  cur  unbombcd  and  unscorched  shores. 
They  are  using  statecraft,  wits,  and  steel,  and 
all  their  Ingenuity,  not  only  to  keep  us  out  cf 
this  war,  but  to  keep  us  out  cf  possible  wars 
to  come. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  hear  men  high  in 
public  office  condemn  every  defense  move 
that  Is  mndt,  boldly  charging  that  it  is 
another  step  to  war.  cr  repeating  that  old 
hacknej'cd  phrase,  "We  are  on  the  road  to 
war" 

Well,  are  we?  I  challenge  that  state- 
ment. Secretary  Kncx  told  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  In  executive  session  not  2  weeks 
ago  that  not  a  single  American  merchant  ves- 
sel, or  an  English  vessel,  has  been  convoyed 
across  the  Atlantic,  yet  the  press  and  radio 
have  been  ftUl  of  convoy  hullabaloo. 

We  have  a  Neutrality  Act:  we  have  combat 
zones  which   American  merchant   ships  are 


prevented  from  entering  and  not  once  has 
that  Neutrality  Act  been  violated  During 
this  great  emergency  we  have  lost  only  1 
ship,  and  that  was  the  Robin  Moor,  which  was 
sunk  some  600  miles  off  the  coast  cf  Brazil, 
where  some  30  lives  were  lost.  Contrast  that, 
If  ycu  will,  to  1915  and  1916.  prior  to  our 
entry  in  the  war.  Do  ycu  know  that  we  lost 
21  American  ships?  Do  you  know  that  8 
others  were  fired  upon  in  that  time?  Do  you 
know  that  we  lost  the  lives  of  155  Americans 
at  sea  before  a  declaration  of  war  was  made 
in  April  1917,  and  that  came  only  after  Ger- 
many had  declared  an  umestrlcted  subma- 
rine warfare  on  the  high  seas  of  the  world. 

My  friends.  I  would  not  vote  fcr  a  declara- 
tion of  war  today,  and  I  think  there  are  few 
men  In  the  Senate  who  would;  but  what  to- 
morrow Will  bring  forth  no  man  dare  fore- 
tell. What  Hitler  and  his  planes  and  sub- 
marines may  do  or  try  to  do  to  American 
peoples  that  have  the  right  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  Is  a  question  that  has  yet  to  be 
answered. 

Mr  Commander,  I  am  happy  to  have  been 
here. 

I  have  been  criticized  for  not  taking  a  more 
active  part  in  Legion  affairs,  but  I  saw  poli- 
ticians out  of  Washington  come  to  na- 
tional conventions  when  I  was  the  national 
Judge  advocate  of  the  Legion,  and  I  helped 
to  defeat  those  Individuals  who  attempt  to 
use  the  Legion  to  further  their  own  selfish 
and  political  ends.  And  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly how  the  national  officers  felt  about 
Washington  politicians.  So  perhaps  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  experience  I  have  leaned  back- 
waid  in  keeping  myself  free  from  the  Legion 
activity  in  Illmois  and  In  the  Nation  during 
the  last  7  years. 

But  there  is  one  thing.  Mr.  Commander, 
that  I  am  proud  of.  and  that  Is  my  record 
in  Congress  as  far  as  legislation  affecting  the 
ex-servicemen,  their  widows  and  dependents, 
is  concerned.  The  only  time  that  I  have 
ever  been  a  "yes  man"  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  upon  veterans'  legis- 
lation, most  of  which  was  Inaugurated  by  the 
American  Legion. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  hoped  that  when  the 
history  of  these  tremendous  times  Is  written 
there  may  shine  on  the  pages  lor  future 
generations  to  see  the  fact  that  the  American 
Legion  rose  to  the  emergency  and  voted  to 
stand  like  a  rock  behind  the  chosen  President 
of  cur  beloved  Republic. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  ^!■  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cons'nt  to  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  which  I  made  on  August  22 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation relative  to  the  proposed  nego- 
tiations with  Cuba  fcr  a  supplemental 
trade  acrcemcnt. 


Tl.e;  L'  beir.t  no  cbj''ciicn,  the  state- 
ment vtas  ouurtd  te  be  pmUiQ  in  the 
Record,  a.-^  Ic  :.  w.'s: 

The  E»?pa:tii..i.t  cf  State  un  July  26  li»41, 
gave  foimal  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  nego- 
tiate with  Cuba  a  supplemental  trade  ugree- 
ment.  In  which  the  United  States  will  con- 
s.dcr  the  granting  cf  c  rcessjon?  (ii  sugar 
and  molasses,  tobacco,  veel.  beef,  grapefruit. 
and  certain  stone  compositions 

1  desire  to  discuss  Just  how  furthtr  con- 
cessions to  Cuba  will  aflcct  the  farmers  and 
stoclunen  of  Idaho  and  of  the  Nation  The 
sugar  and  livestock  industries  are  the  b>..v 
either  partially  or  entirely,  for  the  livelihood 
of  many  thousands  of  citizens  in  Idaho  and 
numerojs  other  States,  and  I  shall  concern 
my.seif  with  paragraphs  561.  relating  tc  sugar. 
end  701,  relating  to  beef  and  veal 

The  announcement  by  the  Dopartnunt 
marks  the  third  time  in  8  years  that  the 
administration  has  undertaken  to  improve 
the  pos-tlon  of  Cuban  sugar  producers  and 
the  second  time  In  3  years  tl.nt  it  h;.6 
undertaken  tc  amend  In  Cuba's  fR\  r  the 
original  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries,  which  became  eflectlve  on  Augu.'t 
24.  1934 

In  the  case  of  sugar  the  original  trade 
agreement  cf  1934.  coupUd  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quota  system,  extended  to  Cuba 
a  numiDer  of  definite  and  highly  valuable 
concess'ons.    Chief  among  them  were: 

1.  Tlie  rate  cf  duty  on  Cuban  raw  ruear 
was  reduced  from  $1  50  to  90  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  (Shortly  before  that  concession  had 
been  granted,  the  President  ordered  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  from 
6<2  to  II  50  a  hundred  pounds  ) 

2  Cuba's  position  In  the  American  mnticet, 
which  was  being  undermined  by  Philippine 
compct.tion.  was  protected  through  the  Im- 
position of  quotas  on  all  areas  supplying 
sugar  to  the  United  States,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign. 

The  --fleet  of  these  arrangements  was  to 
give  Cuba  Pdvantaees  in  the  United  States 
which  were  net  shared  by  any  other  foreign 
susrar-prcduclng  country.  Not  only  was 
Cuba's  volume  of  sales  In  the  United  S'ates 
enlarged  and  protected,  but  the  price  she 
recelvcc"  for  her  suear  wfts  slgnlficantlv  in- 
creased The  only  assurance  which  the 
agreement  gave  to  the  domestic  produc.rs  of 
sugar  was  that.  In  case  quotas  were  suspended 
oj^  otherwise  became  In  iperatlve.  the  duty  to 
be  paid  on  Cuban  raw  sugur  would  automati- 
cally be  restored  to  $1  50  a  hundreo  pounds. 

In  the  4  years  from  1934  to  1937.  Cuba's 
sugar  quotas  increased  from  1.E65.482  short 
tons  to  2.148.051  short  teas,  and  the  value  of 
the  produce  Increased  frcm  $56,217,000  in  1934 
to  $103  303000  in  1937  In  the  face  of  this 
highly  favorable  position  of  the  Cuban  pro- 
cucer.  the  Department  of  State  en  November 
30,  1938.  ga-e  notice  that  it  Intended  to  ne- 
gotiate a  supp!eaienial  tr$de  agre<  mtnt  with  ■ 
Cuba,  and  listed  sugar  ae  one  of  the  ccm- 
mcdltles  upon  which  It  was  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss po&slb'e  concessions.  But  the  day  bef -re 
the  State  Department  deigned  to  give  do- 
mestic producers  notice  of  the  fact  that  it 
intended  to  negotiate  a  supplemental  b-ree- 
ment,  Col  Pulgencio  Batista,  the  president 
ol  Cuba,  gave  a  new.^paper  interview  in  which 
he  said  that  an  oral  afciiaemont  had  a.'.'-endv 
been  reached  to  reduce  tlic  tariff  to  75  ct.ts 
a  hundred  pounds  The  Uiterview,  es  pui>- 
lishcd  in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  morning 
cf  November  30,  1938.  follows: 

"Habana,  November  29 — Col.  Faigtncio 
Batista.  Cuban  chief  of  staff,  said  In  an  inter- 
view today  that  an  oral  agreement  had  been 
reached  for  reduction  of  the  terlff  on  Cuban 
sugar  entering  the  L'nited  States.  In  re- 
turn, he  said,  Cuba  would  throw  open  her 
market  for  Louisiana  rice  and  cthfr  North 
American  products,  manuffl' tiie  •  n.d  p.Kri- 
cultural,  and  grant  certain  t  \'  :;-i;:i;',:,fc  under 
her  naticnahstic  labor  laws. 
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"F  rir.Tl  nrgcMf.tirr.s  f '  r  nr  diflraMor.^  -f 
the  pr;  e:it  reciproca!  Tr;idp  tio-.ity  b.-'twi-cn 
the  Urr.tt-d  S'at.  ^  ni.d  Cuba  \in;i  be  started 
In  a  few  ddv-,  :.*■  >.i;U  Rtductlon  of  the 
Umt.d  Siaif^  tar.!T  on  Cuban  su^ar  w;U  iiol 
all  ct  the  U:.;tnd  States  import  qucta?  but 
win  bei.efi:  Cub.iii  grr/xers  by  giving  thera 
a  bft'rr  pr:^^■ 

■  r<  loncJ  B.i*,;'".a  said  the  present  taritT  on 
Cubat;  «usar  (I  90  cents  a  hur.drf dwei^l.t 
wou;d  be  redu-'  d  to  75  cents,  the  niax;mum 
rcduof.i  n  Prt.ident  Rooievelt  Is  permuted 
to  ni.Tke  und  T  his  reciprocal  trade  power- 

"  Aj.d  we  expert  a  further  reduction  wi.en 
the  Unit«d  Stiite.s  Congress  meets  a^a.n," 
eaid  Colonel   Batista   • 

The  State  Department  denied  that  it  had 
given  any  sucii  assurances  to  Cuba,  but  10 
skept.cal  United  States  Senators  Joined  la 
support  of  8  res  lution  Instructing  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Ccn-.ir.'.ttee  to  deternnr.e  whether 
any  prior  c.mniitments  had  been  made  by 
the  State  Dcpartmen.t  lu  violation  of  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
Act  of  June  12,  1934  That  act,  which  au- 
thor.?es  trade  agreements  without  Senate 
ratllication.  requires  that  "before  any  for- 
eign trade  agreement  Is  concluded  with  any 
foreign  government  •  •  •  reasonrble 
public  notice  of  the  Intention  to  negotiate 
any  aijreement  •  •  •  shall  be  given,  in 
order  that  any  Intsrested  person  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  views  to  the 
President  or  to  such  agency  as  the  President 
may   desii?nate  " 

When  the  negotiation  of  the  supplemental 
agreement  was  completed  late  In  1939.  It  did 
not  contain  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of  duty. 
but  It  did  r.t'vcrtheless  take  away  from  do- 
mestic producers  virtually  the  only  protec- 
tion contained  In  the  original  agreement — 
that  is.  the  provision  which  automatically 
rtstorrd  the  duty  to  91  50  whenever  quotas 
were  suspend  d  or  otherwise  became  Inopeia- 
tlve  The  supplemental  agreement  provided 
Instead  that  at  any  time  quotas  were  sus- 
pended the  rate  of  tarif!  would  remain  at 
90  cents  If  the  power.s  of  the  Secretary  o! 
Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  had 
not  expired  Thu«.  If  quotas  were  to  he 
suspended  today,  domestic  producers  would 
be  subjected  to  the  full  weight  of  Cuban 
competition  with  only  a  90-cent  rate  of  duty, 
which  does  not  even  remotely  represent  the? 
dlfTerences  in  the  co«:t  of  production  of  sugar 
In  the  United  States  and  Cuba 

More  recently  the  United  States,  throujh 
the  Export-Im.port  Bank,  loaned  Cuba  $11- 
200. OCO  to  finance  the  production  of  400,000 
tons  nf  sugar,  which  would  not  have  b  en 
produced  without  the  financial  enccr.ra;;e- 
ment  of  this  country.  This  subsidy  to  stim- 
ulate production.  Incidentally,  came  shcrtly 
after  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Insisted 
that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  this  year 
be  reduced  by   17  percent. 

What  lurthrT  concessions  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  ofler  to  Cuban  susar 
producers  Is  s  mething  known  only  to  t'.ie 
Department  of  State — and  pcssibly  to  Cu^ta 
Domestic  producers  can  do  no  better  t^an 
to  make  guesses  founded  on  their  own  fea  s 
and  the  Department's  pa.«t  performances  In 
any  event,  the  total  effects  upon  the  don.ei- 
tlc  Industry  o!  any  additional  conce-s.ons  to 
Cuba  cannot  be  measurid  until  it  Is  deter- 
mined whether  the  qucta  system  Is  to  be 
continued  after  Decemb«r  31.  1941  And  that 
remains  In  doubt. 

First  among  the  possibilities  Involved  In 
the  negotiation  of  a  rupp;3mental  agreement 
Is  that  the  United  States  will  aij;ree  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  Cuban  raw  suear  to  80  75  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  Is  $0  15  bclov.-  the 
prevailing  rate,  and  the  very  lowest  to  which 
the  tariff  can  1^  rut  under  the  provisions  cf 
the  Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act  If  there 
was  no  reason  for  making  that  reduction  In 
1934  or  In  1939.  there  is  even  less  reason  for 
making  it  now  At  the  present  level  of  prices 
Cuba  is  gelling  mare  for  her  sugar  tha,n  she 


ha,s  at  r.iiy  lir.f^  since  V.\^  contrcl  programs 
have  bet n  in  c:Tect,  ar.d  her  qu  ta  i?  2,374.852 
short  t.jr;s.  raw  vr.lue — tlic-  n:ah.-:-t  on  record 
Cuba  needs  no  reduction  ii.  du"y  and  the 
only  effect  of  a  reuucticn  u^  uhi  be  to  protect 
her  arainst  any  pos-.ble  pi'ce  reactions. 

If  the  tr.rifJ  b:  red'jced  and  quotas  discon- 
tinued en  Dec-'inber  31.  the  results  are  certain 
to  be  devastating  to  the  domestic  Industry, 
and  we  should  keep  in  mind  at  all  times  that 
dependent  upon  the  domestic  sug.^r  industry 
are  ?,me  70.000  sugar-be.'t  growers  of  the 
We-,t.  18.C00  sugarcane  growers  In  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  190  OCO  field  vnrkers,  10  000  fac- 
tory employees,  and  th-ir  families.  The 
extinction  of  the  domes,  ic  sugar  industry 
mtans  the  destruction  of  the  livelihoods  of 
these  tens  of  th'..U--.ir.cl5  of  Ainericans 

The  proposal  to  n  g-.tia'e  a  supplemental 
agieem-'ht  with  Cuba  wirh<  ut  regard  to  the 
co.itinuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  general 
fdr^T  pr:  gr.'.m  Is  tundame:.t,-.i:y  unsound  and 
uiifair  to  the  dcmfstlc  inoiistry  The  origi- 
nal Cuban  agreement  of  Ii34  v.hlch  reduced 
the  duty  on  Cuban  suaar  froni  $1  50  to  $0  90. 
was  negotiated  after  quotas  and  a  tax-and- 
payment  system  had  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, and.  as  mentioned  a"::v^,  that  agree- 
ment provided  that  the  r.\'e  rf  duty  would 
be  automatically  restored  to  81  50  If  quotas 
became  ineffective  IT  ad',  qui^'e  protection  is 
to  be  given  domestic  pr  diicers,  t^.at  pro- 
vision should  once  more  oe  m.ade  a  part  of 
the  a3reeraent.  and  no  turther  concessions 
granted  to  fore^n  produ. '-rs,  whe'h'^r  they 
be  m  Cuba  or  sofr.e  other  tropica:  area  at  the 
direct  e.xpense  of  the  Fed'^ta'  Treaputy 

Cuba  today  is  getting  10  75  a  hundred 
pounds  m.ore  for  her  sugar  in  the  United 
States  r.arket  than  sht  can  get  anyv.hete  else 
in  the  world,  which  amounts  to  a  bounty  of 
more  than  $30,000,000  a  year  which  American 
consumers  pay  tc  Cuban  sugar  producers. 
A  reduction  of  $0  15  in  the  du'y  would  add 
another  $6,000,000  to  this  sub-idy  and  this  Is 
at  a  time  when  Congress  Is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  imposing  ever  higher  taxes  on  its 
own  citizens  Tl.ere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tax  revenue  is  'leeded,  and  if  it  be  lest  by 
extravagant  gestures  to  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducer? It  Inevitably  means  that  the  burdens 
to  be  assumed  by  Amencp-i  taxpayers  must 
be  ?c  much  greater 

Tliere  Is  another  consid  ration  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  For  the  purpose 
of  tlie  national  defense  we  sheuld  be  doing 
ev^'rythmg  ptissible  to  encourage  rather  than 
to  di.^ourage,  the  dcm.estic  sugar  industry. 
We  should  profit  by  our  experience  in  the 
last  war  Because  we  were  so  largely  de- 
p?ndent  upon  foreiao  production  during  th..^ 
fl.-s-  World  War,  ve  were  forced  to  ration 
s"«ar,  and  we  saw  the  price  skyrocket  to  an 
excessively  high  level  The  i.a-i.r.al  interest 
todiy  dem-nds  that  such  a  vital  Industry  be 
piOtected,  and  I  think  that  ve  will  be  doing 
a  re:il  disservice  to  the  Wf..-t:!  .:.g  of  the 
Nation  if  we  rake  steps  whi-h  uo.ierniine  the 
Stability  cf  the  domestic  sugar  producer. 

Pa.agraph  701  ref.rs  *o  be-^f  and  veal,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frczen 

It  has  been  argued  by  sora:  th  it  the  amount 
involved  in  these  negct.ati^i^  is  very  small, 
and  that  the  concessioi:,  if  granted,  would 
not  ni.reriahy  alTect  the  econr.mic  W:'lfare  of 
beef  producers  in  this  country  The  real 
pom',  however,  is  that  the  concessions  we 
have  been  making  tc  forei^;:!  cct.intnes  add  up 
to  what  vc-ry  nearly  rcpre>onts  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  for  th-  American 
producer 

Imports  of  beef  fr..m  Cub.i  during  the  last 

ye-^r  have  mcrea.sed  more  than  2,000  percent, 

from    507.000    pounds    1:.     19  3d    tj    11.000,000 

pounils  In  1940     Since  the  first  cf  1941,  from 

500    to    1,000    caresses,    runt.ing    about    JOO 

pounds  each.,  and  cut  mt^  q-.tartsrs.  have  been 

im.p  rted    per   week      The    imported    beef   Is 

I    usually  of  low  grade  and  sells  a'  a  discount  of 

I    5  cents  per  pound     The  normal  tari3  du*y  on 

'    b.ef   IS  6  cents  per  p^und,   bu.  a. nee   Cuba 


has  already  b:cn  grantod  a  20-pcrcent  prefer- 
ential treatment,  she  Is  able  to  bring  beef  to 
our  shcrps  with  only  a  4.8-cents-per-pound 
duty.  H  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  already 
Cuban  I  tnportatlon  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  ui  on  the  prices  which  the  American 
producer  Is  able  to  command,  and  that  any 
fmrther  •eduction  in  the  tariff  duty  would 
toe  of  additional  disadvantage  to  the  domestic 
slockmaii 

Th?  American  producer  has  for  the  past 
dtcade  sjSfered  great  hardships,  and  for  the 
first  tlmo  in  many  years  has  an  opportunity 
to  over(jDme-  them  by  securing  his  appro- 
priate shiare  of  the  American  market,  the  best 
market  ^  the  world  He  is  entitled  to  that 
cpportualty,  and  It  is  the  duty  cf  the  Gov- 
ernment to  help  him  to  regain  his  economic 
feet  ancj  to  permit  him  to  participate  In  the 
years  cf  plenty  after  the  years  of  despair. 

Domestic  stockmen  are  faced  with  the 
largest  oattle  population  in  history.  Figures 
show  th»t  the  population  has  increased  from 
68,801,000  In  1940  to  71,666.000  In  1941  By 
January  1.  1942,  It  Is  conservatively  estimated 
that  tht  total  cattle  population  mav  reach 
74.000.000  head.  The  r>epartment  cf  Agri- 
culture publication  Livestock.  Meats,  and 
Wool  Market  Reviews  and  Statistics,  dated 
August  13.  gives  some  Interesting  figures  on 
the  nun>ber  of  cattle  on  feed  on  August  1  cf 
this  yeaf : 

"Thre  were  17  percent  more  cattle  on  feed 
for  market  In  th»  11  Corn  Belt  States  on 
Augi'st  1  this  year  than  a  year  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  the  August  cattle  feeding  report  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  was  the  largest  relative  Increase  In  the 
number  on  feed  August  1  compared  with  the 
number  a  year  earlier  shown  by  these  reports 
going  beck  to  1928.  The  actual  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  August  1  this  year  was  un- 
doubtedly the  largest  since  the  beginning  of 
the  droughi,  period  In  1934  and  probably  waa 
among  the  largest  for  this  date  for  all  years. 

'Increased  numbers  on  feed  are  shown  for 
all  States,  ranging  from  6  and  5  percent  In 
Ohio  and  Kansas,  respectively,  to  25  petcent 
in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  35  percent  in  South 
Dakota.  The  increase  In  the  eastern  Corn 
Belt  is  11  percent  and  In  the  wpstern  Corn 
Belt  21  percent  This  estimated  increase  In 
cattle  leeding  of  17  percent  on  August  1. 
compares  with  the  estimates  of  16  percent  In- 
crea.se  On  April  1  and  of  11  percent  Increase 
on  January  1, 

'■RepCrts  received  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  from  a  large  number  of  Corn 
Belt  feeders  indicate  that  most  of  the  in- 
creasa  Ifi  the  number  on  feed  on  August  1  this 
year  Is  in  relatively  long-fed  cattle — cattle 
that  have  'leen  on  feed  over  7  months,  or  since 
before  >ranuary  1.  The.se  reports  show  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  cattle  on  feed  August 
1  this  jear  had  been  on  feed  over  7  months 
compartd  with  about  31  percent  reported  In 
August  last  year;  that  about  33  percent  had 
been  cd  feed  frcm  4  to  7  months  this  year  as 
against  29  percent  last  year;  and  that  the 
numbeij  of  short -fed  cattle — on  feed  less  than 
4  monffcs— was  only  26  percent  this  year  com- 
pared With  40  percent  last  year 

"Theie  reports  check  fairly  well  with  re- 
ports received  from  cattle  feeders  earlier  In 
the  yealr.  In  January  these  reports  showed 
that  fetder  calves  made  up  a  larger  propor- 
tion of 'the  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  earlier 
and  mc|5t  feeder  calves  are  fed  beyond  August 
1.  In  ipril  these  reports  showed  that  a  larger 
propcrlilon  of  the  cattle  en  feed  April  1  would 
be  marketed  after  July  1  than  was  shown  by 
reports  In  April  a  year  earlier. 

"Shijjments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle — 
from  stocl  yards  and  direct — Into  the  Corn 
Belt,  which  were  of  record  size  for  the  period 
diTing  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  tended 
to  drop  off  scmewhpt  In  the  second  quarter. 
However,  shipments  loto  the  Corn  Belt  States 
through  stockyard  markets  during  the  second 
quarter  V  ere  the  larfe^t  since  1330,  and  the 
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total  of  all  shipments  during  the  firs-t  hall  of 
1941  were  probably  the  largest  for  all  years." 

It  Is  evident  there  is  no  danger  of  shortage 
that  necessitates  making  concessions  to  for- 
eign nations.  The  livestock  producers  of  the 
United  States  have  produced  cattle  In  un- 
precedented numbers,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  'hey  should  not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
their  produce  In  their  cwn  country  without 
undue  competition  from  foreign  nations. 

The  price  situation  itself  is  still  uncertain. 
The  prices  received  for  beef  cattle  since  Jan- 
uary 1  generally  have  been  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Prices  on  heavy,  well-finished 
steers  have  followed  the  normal  downward 
trend  since  the  first  of  the  year,  whereas 
prices  of  the  lightest  weights  and  lower  grades 
cf  slaughter  ct.ttle  have  held  about  steady, 
Well-finished  steers  are  now  Icrw  In  relation 
to  other  grades  and  classes  of  slaughter  and 
feeder  cattle.  Marketings  of  slaughter  cattle 
have  been  of  record  proportions  during  recent 
months,  apparently  reflecting  a  heavy  move- 
ment cf  grain-fed  steers  and  heifers,  and  It  Is 
hoped  that  this  may  reduce  somewhat  the 
expected  large  Increase  In  supply  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall.  Marketing  cf 
grain-fed  cattle,  however,  will  Increase  sea- 
sjnally  during  the  next  few  months,  and  total 
slaughter  supplies  of  cattle  are  expected  to 
continue  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  general  leVel  for  cattle  prices 
will  continue  ai  least  as  high  as  a  year  earlier 
during  the  remr-lnder  of  1941.  and  it  seem.s 
likely  that  the  price  on  well-finished  cattle 
Will  advance  considerably  over  the  last  half 
of  1940. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  stockman  has  been  a 
hazardous  one  During  the  drought  year. 
1934,  nearly  10,000.000  head  of  cattle  had  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  elements.  Cattle  worth 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more 
weie  sold  at  an  average  price  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  per  head.  It  would  take 
many,  many  years  of  favorable  prices  to  en- 
able the  domestic  stockman  to  regain  the 
losses  sustained  during  these  awful  years, 
and  it  has  been  only  In  recent  months  that 
prices  for  beef  cattle  liave  been  adequate. 
It  is.  In  my  opinion,  absolutely  unfair  to 
snatch  this  opportunity  from  the  American 
stockman  Just  as  he  is  beginning  to  rees- 
tablish himself  financially. 

Tlie  danger  of  the  present  must  not  make 
us  overlook  the  future,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  wise  planning  for  the  post-war  period 
forbids  further  decrease  In  the  tariffs.  When 
the  war  Is  ended,  when  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  return  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
It  will  be  all  the  more  Important  that  we 
have  adequate  protection  fcr  the  American 
producer.  Surely,  appropriate  concern  for 
the  /uture  demands  opposition  to  all  moves 
which  tend  to  destroy   tariff  protecticn! 

Some  will  Insist  that  we  must  make  fur- 
ther concessions  to  Cuba  because  of  cur 
good-neighbor  policy  1,  however,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  good-neighbor  program  Is 
involved  In  these  discussions.  Our  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  have  been  satisfactory. 
Our  Government  has  made  many  conces- 
sions to  her.  We  have  been  extremely  care- 
ful to  protect  her  Interests  and  her  economy. 
Cuba  is  lu  better  shape  now  than  she  has 
been  In  for  some  time,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  suffered  for  so  many  years, 
should  be  asked  to  make  further  concessions 
in   the    name   of    the   good-neighbor   policy. 

Since  the  American  farmer  realizes  the 
great  desirability  of  cementing  a  friendship 
between  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, he  Is  willing  to  make  sacrifices  Icr 
an  honest  good-neighbor  policy.  But  when 
such  a  policy  means  ruin  to  hlra  Instead  of 
a  M-50  prop>ositlon  whereby  there  are 
benefits  to  be  received  In  return  for  the 
concessions  which  he  makes,  then  he  has 
the  right  to  wonder  whether  he  is  being  sold 
down  the  river.    As  the  good-neighbor  pel- 
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icy  has  unfolded  Itself,  the  American  farmer 
has  found  that  he  is  making  all  the  sacri- 
fices while  somebody  else  is  securing  all  the 
benefits  Any  fair-minded  person  can  read- 
ily see  that  the  policy  has  become  discrim- 
inatory, Inequitable,  and  manifestly  unlair 
as  far  as  American  agriculture  is  concerned, 
Fcr  the  reasons  embodied  herein.  I  am 
firmly  opposed  to  granting  further  conces- 
sions to  Cuba,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that 
objective  consideration  of  the  facts  will  bring 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
to  the  same  concltoslon.  Those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  of  the  Nation  as  n  whole 
see  the  danger  and  the  Injustice  which  lie 
In  further  destruction  of  the  American  farm- 
er's tariff  protection. 
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LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  August  25,  19il 


BRIEF    FILED    BY    HON     HfCH    BUTLER. 
OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  filed 
b3'  me  on  August  25,  1941,  with  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  in 
connection  with  the  negotiation  of  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  trade  agreement 
with  Cuba. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
printing  this  brief  in  the  Record,  which 
is  $157.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

StTPFLEJaENTAL    TRADE    AGRErMENT    WITH    CtJBA 

In  connection  with  negotiation  of  the  pro- 
posed supplemental  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba.  It  may  be  of  assistance  to  recall  the 
language  of  the  act  authorizing  such  nego- 
tiations. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act.  amending  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Sec  350.  (at  For  the  purpose  of  expanding 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States  las  a  means  of  assisting  in  the 
present  emergency  in  reftonng  the  American 
standard  of  living.  In  overcoming  domestic 
unemployment  and  the  present  economic  de- 
pression, in  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  public,  and  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  better  relationship  among 
various  branches  of  American  agriculture,  In- 
dustry, mining,  and  commerce  >  by  regulating 
the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  char- 
acteristics and  needs  of  various  branches  of 
American  production  so  that  foreign  markets 
will  be  made  available  to  those  branches  of 
American  production  which  require  and  are 
capable  of  developing  such  ouiKts  by  afford- 
ing corresponding  market  opportunities  for 
foreign  products  in  the  United  States." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  purpose  of  the 
trade-agreements  program,  as  set  forth  In  the 
language  of  the  act,  is  to  expand  our  export 
m^arkeis.     Tlie    act   ?ays   ncthirig   about    the 


necessity  of  hclpine  Li\tin  American  naiivins 
dispose  of  their  surplus* s  by  dumiing  tlicni 
in  the  Amerlcjin  market  It  does  tiot  suiipest 
that  this  policy  Is  to  be  undertaken  1^  r  ihc 
purpose  cf  controlling  the  foreign  polii  e*  rf 
Other  nations  There  Vs  not  cveii  an  Imjilica- 
tlon  In  the  Inngunce  cited  or  t  Isewlicrr  iii  the 
act  that  the  purpose  Is  to  bail  cut  Ainiri^an 
banks  and  other  corporations  that  h  ve  in- 
vested their  capital  abroad.  The  good-n* iph- 
bor  policy  is  not  even  mentioned  All  it  ti.ks 
about  is  exports  With  thie  clearly  in  n.  iid 
It  may  be  well  to  consider  Just  what  are  cur 
prospects  for  expanding  exports  to  Cuba 
through  reciprocal  trade  agreements  or  other- 
wise 

In  this  connection  two  Important  facor.'s 
distlngui'^h  the  present  situation  from  that 
which  existed  at  the  time  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 — the  shippmg 
shortage  and  the  domestic  rearmament  pro- 
gram 

As  regards  shipping,  at  the  present  t.me 
there  is  what  amounts  to  a  worlri-w  irie  sh^  rt- 
aee  of  bottoms  for  ocean  commerce  There 
Is  no  need  to  cite  flpures  to  prove  tliat  f:  ct  to 
this  committeei  undoubtedly  the  mrmbersi 
are  as  familiar  with  the  fact?  of  thr  cue  as 
I  am.  The  United  States  Is  suffenn  ■  at  'he 
present  time  from  a  shortage  of  es.^^enti.Tl  ma- 
terials, simply  because  the  shipping  a-  net 
available  to  bring  them  in.  Rubber  pnu-es- 
sors  have  been  notified  that  they  must  begin 
to  cut  down  their  u.'e  of  rubber  below  rnf-- 
tomary  level.e.  The  tin  shortaee  i-  to  acute 
that  only  recently  the  Office  of  Piice  Admin- 
istration and  Civilian  Supplv  found  it  neces- 
.<iary  to  establish  a  price  ceiling  for  that  com- 
modity. Somewhat  th^  same  tlnnc  cculd  be 
said  of  burlap  It  Is  even  rumored  that  no 
copper  will  be  available  to  civilian  use  during 
comlne  months,  simply  because  the  -hipjimg 
Is  not  available  to  brine  In  eiicuph  cl  the 
metal  to  meet  our  expanded  ned.^  Every 
Important  industrial  export  commodity  is 
finding  all  the  markets  it  crm  supply  ;n  view 
of  the  lack  of  shippinc  How.  then,  caii  cur 
exports  to  Cuba  be  expanded  by  a  trade  n^rer- 
ment? 

The  second  major  factor  to  consider  is  the 
heavy  drain  in  our  domestic  supplies  oi  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  troods.  incident 
to  the  national-defr:  sf  j  rcL-:;-in  Siicrtaerrs 
of  goods  are  appeanni;  m  all  lines.  Consum- 
ers In  the  southeast  are  being  rationed  on 
electricity  and  those  along  the  ea.stern  sea- 
board on  gasoline,  and  manufacturers  m  all 
lines  are  beine  rationed  on  practically  all  the 
major  metals  and  on  such  naaterlals  as  rub- 
ber, silk  and  rayon,  and  numerous  chemKul 
products  Have  we  got  anythme  to  spare  for 
Cuba? 

Just  to  emphasize  this  point,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  major  items  which  have 
entered  Into  our  exp'rt  trade  with  Cul  a  In 
the  past,  on  the  assumption  that  these  nr^ 
the  products  of  which  we  mielit  naturally 
expect  to  increa.se  sales  Nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  may  be  taken  as  the  most  re- 
cent normal  year  and  is  fairly  typical  of  cxhr-r 
years.  In  that  year  we  shipped  to  Cuba 
1.140.859  barrels  of  crude  petroleum.  530.218 
barrels  of  gasoline  and  other  petrileum  mo- 
tor fuel.  55.398  barrels  of  lubricating  oils,  and 
322.362  barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  wuh  a 
total  value  of  over  H^nOCir,  ^^  ^  'ime 
when  consumers  cr;  i;.-  r-i.^-rr-,,  rc.ist  are 
being  asked  to  curtail  the:  v.^r-  -^  i;a.scline 
and  other  petroleum  produ* '^  '  ":  :■-"  rf  the 
shortage  of  f-hlppmg  space,  r-.rc  w  to  divert 
needed  tankers  to  the  Cubn  t -;.;»■'>  in  the 
present  cri.sls.  Is  there  any  si  y.^c  .:.  trying  to 
expand  sales  of  peircleum  pr  -uuets  'r  Cj'nn' 
Can  we  even  afford  to  try  to  main':. in  the 
present  volume  of  sales? 

Another  group  of  exports  1»  m;ide  up  of 
tlie  following  items:  Iron  and  Ete<  1  sliois. 
galvanized.  11.094  690  pound-;  tin  pl:-.-f  and 
taggers'  tin.  23.406.921  pounds,  tubular 
products  and  fittings,  21.968.192  pounds;  bars 
and  rods.  31281645  pounds;  and  wire  and 
manufactures.  22  332.412  pound.^.  w.th  a  total 
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value  of  Wfll  over  $4  000,000  Is  it  proposed 
to  o;>en  up  ►jreatfr  expert  markets  for  these 
products  c!i  the  heels  ci  the  news  that  steel 
has  been  phiCtd  uiider  mandatory  pnoritv 
contrcj]  a:id  'hat  there  will  be  an  estimated 
ll,0vX),0<jO-to:i  .'■hortage  of  civilian  and  na- 
tional-defei;.-e  needs  this  year?  The  phort- 
a^e  .-:-u.i'i  11  with  rckjard  to  most  of  tho  , 
cU.tT  n:  ..'i^  ;«.  of  course,  much  wor<-e  th.in 
In  stte; 

In  1£33  we  aL-o  txp<jrted  the  f^r.cu-.ri^ 
commodities  to  the  values  stated  (in  most 
ci^.fp'^  quant:'\  fii^ures  are  r.ot  available  for 
th' so  itcrr.M;  Svi^ar-miU  machinery.  $324.- 
713,  u;h-'r  n;du-«tr;al  m.achinery,  ?1  671,067; 
c'.fctr:c  r>  .'::,:<  rators,  $701,318,  r.  ai  a^  ;  a- 
r:;tuv  $585  !71:  meter  tniclts,  bU--.-:(-?,  a:.d 
cha.>,-l>,  !-.• -A-,  .iTil  ci6C:  pa^,-€necr  cars  and 
chn--^;--  :.e-.v  jj:.4;0  32H,  and  autumi  biie 
parts  fT  rt:  :,ic- mti-t,  f649  818:  a  total  of 
over  $6  000  0' 0  I>  there  a  single  item  h-ted 
here  of  »■;:.  ;.  v.f  hiivr  a  surplus  for  export? 
Discussion-  i-.rt  already  proceeding  on  th? 
quest loi.  of  now  much  n.ore  than  26  ptrc  nt 
the  production  of  passenger  cars  nui.t  be 
cut  this  ve  ir  A  reduction  of  at  Ua'^t  40 
percent  .-ee:r.-  certain,  and  higher  fi  'uros  are 
»u>tE:'"--t''d  en  all  s.des.  Refriirerators  are  an- 
other indu-try  that  is  slated  f.jr  a  drastic 
reduction,  and  bv  present  indications  the 
pri  duct ;on  :f  private  radio-  will  be  practl- 
callv  wiprd  ca'  There  is  a  shortage  of  prac- 
tically all  k;:.:L«  of  machinery  and  further 
fihcrtage  of  the  material.*  of  which  they  are 
made 

A«  a  fm.il  '  ;<..inp;e  of  the  f:o.„d--  vve  cannot 
frll.  mav  I  mtntlon  rubber-tire  c-s;n;<s.  auto, 
of  v.h!rh   we   "xprrted  94  089   in    19J9    with   a 
v.iu  ■  or  *1  002  237.     Tire  manufacturers  have 
a:rra(:v   b-en    trid   that   th'-y   nur-t   exp-'ct    to 
have    their    '■■.pplies    of    rubber    cut    he:aii-e 
of   the  extreme  difficulties  of   s-curini?   .'suffi- 
cient bupp.ies  of  crude  rvibber  from  the  Far 
E:i-t       In    view    of    the    expanded    consumer 
dvmand    and    tlie     pre.-«-ure    of    r-.ili'ary    ro- 
quirements   on   our   rubber   jupphe?     it    1?    a 
■c?rra;nty  thnt  there  will  not  be  enough  rub- 
ber and  rM'::ber   goods  to  go  around      Are  we 
then    to    -ell    the    Cubans    tires    made    from 
rtit'ber  we   li.ive   not   cot.   brought    l^ng   dis- 
tai.ces    in    ship?    we    cannot    spare,    for    them 
to  use  on  the  automobiles  we  cannot  jupplv 
them  and  wlr.ch  they  can  get  nowhere  else? 
I  have  nut  dealt  with  every  industri  ;'.  c:.m- 
nicdity  th  t  we  customarily  expert  to  Cuba. 
bvr    onlv  with  a   ^ew  of   the  m.ore   Impnrtaiit 
rn"s      Mat.y  of  the  minor  items  which  I  have 
H'':    mentioned,    but   which,    taken    together, 
arrcunt  to  a  ctin.sidernble  total    fall  into  the 
same  cate<jiiles  as   these  listed  above      Fiir- 
thermi-'re  I  have  mentioned  only  seme  of  the 
pr'^riuc's    111    wh.ch    a    shortage    is    known    to 
exist      I  hi-ve  not  touched  or.  a  long  ranoe  "i 
con- m'dities  m  which  a  .shortage  is  pcs.sible 
cr    probable      Bituminous   coal,   for   exam.plc. 
cf  which  we  shipped  260  885  tor.s  to  Cuba  In 
19;>9    at  a  value  of  $1,293,740,  m.ay  not  be  as 
abjndar.t   !i«  we   could   w;.«h   this   wmter   be- 
c.  use  I'f  the  strike  last  sprins  and  the  risins: 
de-T.and  for  it   f  ^r  def>'nse  puroc^ev  and  it   is 
unl.ki'ly   that    there  will   be   any   supply   for 
e;:par..s:rn  rf  soles  to  Cuba,  even  assum.inc  cT.ir 
railroads  r,  n  carry  the  increased  quantities, 
wtilch,     aeann    is    doubtful.     Jute     bags,     cf 
wt.irti  we  shipped   the  value  of  $551  737,  ai  d 
southern  rone,  cf  which  w?  >o'ic;  SI  063,770  to 
Ci  bi  in   n,'ii    are  conimndnies  f   r  which  tho 
Cr.ce   of    Price    Admlnl-.trarion    and   Civilian 
Svpply   has    found    it    ne<'e-;sary    to    set    price 
celm.?:?,    wJv.ch    im.piies    nt    lea-t    a    n  s-ible 
phortaire.    Altogether,  there  are  practically  no 
nMjcr    industrial    commodities,    with    a    tew 
m.ncr   exceptions.   «\.;ch    as   glass   co;-.:,r.!;c:  =, 
paper  and  p.iperboards,  and  ccttco.  cl   th,  .f 
which  we  are  not  already  pressec"  to  m-aintam 
acier;uate  supplies  for  cur  own  intlusrrial  and 
consumer  n.etds.  to  say  nothm.c  of  expanding 
ciir    fxp  rts      In    short,    whether    this    a 're, - 
ment    is    ne;ctiated   or  not,   the  Cubans  a.e 
likely  shor'ly  to  find  them.-elve.-  m  the  san  e 
p<!Sitlon  as  the  Americans — their  p-ockets  full 


of  money,  but  ncth.ng  to  spend  it  on  I  sub- 
m.it  that  to  negotiate  a  traio  a':;:  :■.  rn'nt  with 
the  purpose  cf  expand,  ng  exp  o  t.s  under  such 
conditions  Is  the  most  foolish  procedure 
imaginable,  and  y  t  let  me  emphasize  again 
th^  purpose  of  the  trade-agreements  program, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  act.  is  to 
expand  experts,  and  no  other  purpose  is  men- 
tioned- 

It  may  be  observed  that  I  have  thus  far 
n-.aue  no  mentiun  cf  expert.-  cf  agricultural 
products.  This  has  been  for  two  reasons: 
F.rst,  because  ajrricultural  export^  to  Cuba 
are  so  .small  compared  wi'h  agricultural  tm- 
pcrts  from  Ctibi  that  no  friend  of  American 
agriculture  c  uld  po;sibly  justify  a  trade 
attreement  with  Cuba  on  the  g.ound  that 
a;!ic',;ltural  exp  rt  -  will  be  aided:  and,  sec- 
ond, because  AnT  r'cai  farmers  have  learned 
from  s'td  experience  that  the  promised  bene- 
fit* to  be  gained  from  wider  export  markets 
have  not  always  materialized. 

A  striking  case  to  prove  this  latter  point  i8 
provided  by  the  st  ry  of  our  experts  of  wheat 
flour,  A  table  Is  here  given  to  show,  in  bar- 
r- Is.  cur  exports  of  wheat  fl;/ur  to  Coba: 


Wheal 

flour. 

Per- 

Wheat 

whollv 

('ther 

cent, 

flour. 

v! 

wheat 

Tnttefl 

tOtAl 

I  nite'i 

8tnte«i 

fllotir 

states 

wlient 

Wt.:.- 

1!.32 

779.  W.5 

11-33 

745. '  61 

19.34      

8M.  sya 
1,  ((*.  :fr4 

"L'2o'o(Vr 

'Tfiy,  314" 

!»■. 

21.  R 

1SI36 

1,U-J3,4I7 

162.  <.)32 

860.  4«o 

1.1.9 

lf'37.. 

1.  (>fj,  067 

.Sid.  160 

742,  W7 

29.,-. 

11'38 

9SM,  lyi 

,-,43.  .i92 

445,509 

55,  0 

1(<30 

1,1.4.'),  C78 

,M9.  ^51 

525,  2C7 

■       4t<.  7 

ItMrt 

1. 015.  o:.3' 

482.  324 

522.  :3i 

47.5 

mii'3  months) 

CDS.  444 

•:■;!.  78! 

71  esn 

7,16 

I*  will  be  noted  that  In  only  one  full  year 

wa-  as  much  as  half  of  the  American  flour 
shipped  to  Cuba,  E.round  whollv  from  Ameri- 
can Wl.eat  It  m.i-  be  pointed  out.  by  way 
cf  trr.po.asi5.  that  the  flour  listed  as  "not 
V  hoUy  of  United  States  wlieat"  is.  in  fact, 
who'lv  cf  foreign  wheat,  a.-  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  eiving  Imports  of  wheat  for 
millmz  in  bond  and  expert  to  Cuba,  with 
the  f.cur  eejulvalent  of  such  wheat: 


Imports  01 
frhest ' 

Flour 

equiva 

lent 

1  'liV - 

IMII --. 

r,i41    ^nt-^r'ho   .    

BuMkeh 

2. 5^7.  !*M^ 
2.  4W-,  H27 

Bantl. 
55"i  rm 
522.  72" 

<  Ota 


y  r  milling  ,d  Ion!  and  exrf  rt  t 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amounts  of  wheat 
Imported  for  miil.ng  into  flour  for  shipment 
to  'cuba  would  produce  almo.st  exactly  the 
cmouoits  of  fiour  'c  c  rrelo'e  with  the  figures 
lor  v.hoat  flour,  net  wh:Hy  of  United  States 
\vhe.;t  -hipped  to  Cuba,  civen  in  the  preced- 
ing table. 

In.  add.tion.  1'  should  be  remembered  that 
cur  exports  to  Cuba  cf  flour  from  American 
V  heat  V  ere  mad,-  po-sible  only  through  a 
subs:civ  under  th^  export  diversion  pror^ram 
of  the  Surplus  M.irket.n^  .^cimlnistration 
From  September  7,  19j8  i  th-  date  of  the 
besinnin?  of  the  program)  to  .August  4.  1941. 
dive.-sion  povmei  ts  were  made  on  1,781,163 
barrels  oJ  flour  I'cr  expert  to  Cuba,  or  the 
equivalent  of  8.1-i3  348  bushels  of  wheat.  It 
w.il  be  observec'  that  these  figures  agree 
roogh.ly  with  the  fi.;ures  on  exports  of  flour 
from  .American  v,  heat  civen  above,  when  al- 
lowance is  made  for  the  overlapping  of  the 
time  periods,  indicating  that  all  or  substan- 
tially all  of  the  flour  from  .'Vmerlcan  whe&t 
etcported  recoivec;  subsidy  It  should  further 
be  noted  that  prior  to  1938,  the  date  of  the 


beginning  of  the  subsidy  program,  flcur  fr  in 
Americ».i  wheat  had  only  a  small  share  of 
the  Caban  market.  Total  diversion  pay- 
ments during  the  same  period  have  been 
$l,870,aW7,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
$1.05  pier  barrel,  equivalent  to  22.83  ceni:s 
per  bu$hel.  Evidently  we  cannot  depend  on 
a  preferential  agreement  with  Cuba  to  sell 
our  whiat  flour,  but  must  pay  an  extra  bribe 
No  critticlsm  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
minlstmtion's  program  is  implied  here,  on 
the  contrary,  it  Is  evident  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  that  it  was  the  Important  factor 
which  ]enabled  us  to  expand  our  sales  of 
flour  ffom  American  wheat,  which  IcgicaJly 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  sell 
more  flpur  if  we  junked  the  trade-agreements 
progra^i  fcut  increased  the  subsidy  payments 
per  bafrel  of  flour. 

The  lother  agricultural  product  to  which 
free  traders  are  fond  of  pointing  as  a  com- 
modityj  which  should  be  benefited  by  the 
trade-ajgreements  program  Is  lard,  and  it  Is, 
of  cou»e,  true  that  Cuba  annually  purchases 
small  Quantities  But  recent  events  have 
fully  tome  out  the  contentions  of  those 
who  hive  advocated  preserving  the  Ameri- 
can mjirket  for  the  American  farmer  to  the 
full  ti  tent  of  his  ability  to  supply  it,  by 
exclud  ng  competitive  Imports  of  fcreign  oils 
and  fats.  Lard  prices  are  at  present  at  the 
best  love!  in  4  years,  but  not  because  of 
export!  to  Cuba.  Lard  production  last  year 
was  t  le  heaviest  in  a  number  of  years. 
stocks  I  are  at  or  near  record  levels,  experts 
are  at.  the  lowest  figure  since  1936-37,  the 
last  drlought  year,  but  prices  are  good.  The 
only  po.ssible  explanation  is  that  the  ex- 
clusloa.  because  of  the  shipping  shortage,  of 
low-priced  competitive  imported  oils  has 
creatci  an  additional  domestic  dcm.and  for 
lard  which  has  pulled  prices  up  to  their 
presen^  satisfactory  level.  It  is  evident  that 
the  domestic  market  can  absorb  all  the  lard 
produced  at  satisfactory  prices  provided 
these  foreign  trcpical  oils  are  kept  out. 

A  t^  other  agricultural  products  are  ex- 
portedi  to  Cuba  to  some  extent,  but  on  the 
whole  I  their  importance  is  practically  In- 
finitesimal compared  with  the  sugar,  molasses, 
tobaci).  cattle,  and  ether  competitive  agri- 
cultural imports — and  every  important  im- 
port ffom  Cuba  is  both  agricultural  and  com- 
petltite.  In  the  case  of  every  one  of  our 
agriciitural  exports  to  Cuba,  the  crop  In 
quest^n  is  grown  on  the  same  land  as  would 
be  us*d  to  grow  sugar,  and  by  farmers  who 
ask  oily  the  right  to  be  perniltted  to  shift 
to  suaar.  Ask  Louisiana  which  is  more  Im- 
portaat  to  its  economy,  sugar  or  rice.  Speak- 
ing far  Nebraska  alone.  I  can  say  without 
quall4cation  that  Nebraska  farmers  would 
gladly!  give  up  their  minor  markets  for  su^n 
products  as  beans  and  potatoes  If  in  turn 
the  rastrictions  on  thoir  sugar  acreage  were 
abancioned.  Agriculture  knows  that  It  can 
expec^  no  benefit  from  trade  agreements  ne- 
gotiated with  tropical  countries  producing 
the  sajme  products  as  are  grown  In  the  United 
Statei  and  will  not  sell  out  Its  birthrights— 
the  American  market — in  exchange  for  a  rel- 
ative:* slight  expansion  In  the  markets  for 
a  coimle  of  Its  minor  crops, 

Ona"  other  argument  for  trade  agree .-nents 
with  t.atin  American  countries  which  has 
featuied  prominently  in  discuss'ons  recently 
rclateA  to  the  necessity  of  providing  markets 
for  toe  surpluses  cf  nations  which  can  no 
longetf  sell  to  Europe  There  is  no  warrant  for 
a  trade  agreement  negotiated  for  such  a  rea- 
son, g|s  1  have  pointed  out  Congress  never 
authTrized  the  Committee  for  Reclprcclty  In- 
formifticn,  the  S^ate  Department,  or  any 
other  I  administrative  agency  to  give  away 
Amertan  markets  in  order  to  help  foreligners 
with  iheir  problems.  But  even  assuming  such, 
a  policy  should  be  adopted,  there  is  no  need 
for  as  agreement  with  Cuba  under  present 
ciroumstances 

In  the  first  place.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Latin  America  is  not  the  only  part  of  the 
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world  troubled  with  surpluses  arising  from 
lost  foreign  markets.  Tlie  American  farmer 
has  been  hit  in  precisely  the  same  way  and  to 
at  lea.st  as  great  an  ex'ent  as  has  the  Cuban 
colono,  Tlie  table  below  summarizes  just 
what  the  war  has  done  to  those  Important 
branches  of  American  agriculture  which  are 
dependent  on  foreign  markets  for  outlets  for 
a  portion  of  their  production. 

United  States  exports 


I^d 1,000  lbs. 

Bnef>n  sn-l  sfdrs do... 

H:  crs do 

«"■  500-lb,  bales. 


Monthly  avcmce, 
fiscal  years— 


tii 


I  eaf  loliacco: 

HriL-ht  llue-cuml..  1,000  IKs.. 

L'ark  fire<l.    Kentucky   ■.\u<i 

Tennes>4* l.tiio  Ihs  . 

Whent.  cram 1.000  bu.. 

Apples,  fresh Jo.   .. 

Pears,  (rush..... l.(XX)lbs., 

I'rances ^...l.COo  bcxf? 

Kai.sin.s j 1,'Xiollis 

Prune^s.  dried.. .L do 


1 

193f-39  19.3C-40 

19.0.16 

21.400 

1.  105 

1,»M 

i.iM 

3.C71 

297 

531 

aasos 

21.02« 

3.  wo 

2.925 

7.049 

1.  &70 

1.0U6 

2fi)» 

14,  :'4> 

7,755 

»,:<;> 

321 

12.  770 

10.  .M-4 

17.b36 

b,920 

1940- 
41  ' 


lOS 

11,115 

1.025 

973 

76 

2.i:<5 
349 

7. 1-^ 

3,  -':;.' 


'  11  riioQihs. 

The  above  list  Includes  practically  every 
Important  American  agricultural  product 
which  is  dependent  on  fcreign  markets  to 
any  important  extent,  as  reported  regularly 
by  the  Offlce  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions in  the  latest  monthly  supplement  to 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  for  every  c(;mmodity  exports 
have  declined  from  the  levels  of  the  last  pre- 
war year — 19.38-39 — levels  which  in  most 
cases  were  far  from  sat.slactory.  In  many 
cases  exports  have  declined  drastically  or  been 
practically  wiped  out.  Tiiere  Is  no  prospect 
that  exports  of  these  products  will  materially 
Improve  unless  the  wars  come  to  an  end. 
Cuba  and  other  Latin  American  countries 
cannot  offer  tis  any  significant'  expansion  of 
markets  for  any  of  these  products,  with  a 
few  minor  exceptions.  Evidently  the  Ameri- 
can farm.er  hus  surplus  problems  of  his  own 
without  worrying  about  those  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. No  doubt  we  shall  be  told  that  Cuba  Is 
more  dependent  on  agriculture  than  Is  the 
United  States.  This  is  tree,  of  course,  but 
is  of  little  slgniflcance.  Tlie  average  middle- 
vestern  wheat  farmer  (who  might  like  to 
grow  some  sugar)  is  just  as  dependent  on 
wheat  as  the  Cuban  sugar  grower  is  on  sugar. 
It  is  no  comfort  to  the  N  oraska  wheat  pro- 
ducer to  leafn  that  some  other  fellow  has 
gotten  a  job  in  a  gunpowder  factory,  and  it 
is  still  Just  8.S  difficult  f-jr  him  to  see  why 
the  Cuban  surplus  problem  should  be  solved 
by  transferring  it  to  the  Un'ted  States. 

Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  become  too 
sentimental  about  the  sad  plight  of  the  great 
American  suzar  corporations  operating  In 
Cuba  It  might  be  as  well  to  evaulate  Cub.i  s 
present  position  with  resp:-vt  to  fcreii^n  mar- 
kets and  at'empi  to  determine  the  sales 
prospects  for  her  sugar  in  the  near  future. 
One  thing  is  certain:  If  Cuba  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  foreign  cutlets,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  United  States  Under  the  most 
recent  quota  allocation  of  the  Sugar  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, Cuba  ia  permitted  to  ship  the  tremen- 
dous total  of  2.374,852  short  tons,  raw-sugar 
basis,  to  this  country— far  more  than  in  any 
year  since  the  sugar-control  program  was  first 
instituted  p.rjd  about  625.t;00  tons  more  than 
her  quota  of  last  year 

At  pn  avemge  price  of  S2  a  hundred  (wnlch 
Is  below  the  prices  prevailing  for  the  past  few 
months) .  this  Inciease  In  quota  alone  wUi  net 
Cuba  about  125,000.000  mere  than  her  Tales 


to  this  market  last  year  But  such  a  compu- 
tation fails  to  take  into  account  the  incieasj 
in  Cuban  receipts  arising  from  the  substan- 
tial advance  in  prices  over  those  of  last  year. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  predict  what 
prices  Cuba  will  receive  for  her  sugar  during 
the  rcm.ninder  cf  this  jrear.  It  will  surely  be 
ultra-conservative  to  say  that  prices  at  Ha- 
bana  for  quota  sugar  this  year  should  average 
a.~  least  25  cents  per  hundred  higher  than  last 
ytar  On  the  basis  of  such  an  assumption. 
Cuba  Will  receive  an  additional  increase  cf 
better  than  $10,000,000  in  receipts  on  .account 
of  price  advance,  making  at  least  $35.0fMl  000 
n.ore  from  sales  of  sugar  to  the  United  States 
market  alone  Since  Cuba's  normal  sales  of 
sugar  to  us  during  the  past  2  or  3  years  have 
averaged  cnly  about  $70,000,000  per  year,  it  is 
dear  that  she  may  expect  an  increase  in  total 
receipts  from  this  source  of  about  50  percent 
at  the  minimum.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  if 
it  was  necessary  to  "cio  something  foi  Cuba." 
It  has  already  been  done.  Why  le  It  necessary 
tc  make  still  further  concessions?  Why  not 
"do  something  for  America  "  for  a  change? 

The  other  major  factor  in  Cuba's  foreign - 
trade  position  is  her  sales  of  sugar  on  the 
world  market.  In  recent  years  this  source  of 
Income  has  been  relatively  minor  Exports 
cf  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
Stales,  according  to  the  Cuban  Stabilization 
Institute,  were  811.000  short  tons.  English  in 
1937:  920,000  in  1938;  85.^  000  in  1939:  while 
in  1940.  of  course,  they  dropped  to  571.000. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  first  full  year  of  war 
resulted  m  a  loss  to  Cuba  of  foreign  m.arketj 
cutslde  the  United  States  of  less  than  300,000 
tons.  This  loss  has  already  been  mere  than 
made  up  by  the  Increased  quota  granted  in 
the  United  States  market,  and  sales  In  the 
American  market  take  place  at  a  higher  price 
than  those  in  world  markets. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Cut>an 
prospects  for  expanded  sales  to  markets  other 
than  the  United  States  are  far  ftom  unfavor- 
able It  Is.  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to 
get  accvirate  information  on  international 
movements  of  sugar.  The  United  Kingdom, 
the  chief  buyer  of  world  sugar,  naturally 
does  net  publish  statistics  on  its  operations. 
But  there  are  many  indications  that  Britain, 
having  substantially  depleted  the  stocks  ac- 
cumulated before  the  war  and  during  Its 
early  months.  Is  buying  again.  In  view  of 
the  shipping  shortage,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Britain  will  be  able  to  draw  to  any  great 
extent  on  her  normal  suppliers  in  the  Far 
East  and  Africa  Tlie  Caribbean,  as  the  near- 
est source  of  supply,  seems  slated  to  become 
again,  as  In  the  last  war,  the  sugar  supplier 
for  Britain's  fighting  forces.  And  if  Canada's 
requirements  and  those  of  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  such  as  Mexico,  absorb  all 
the  surplus  from  the  British  Caribbean 
colonies  and  other  minor  suppliers  In  that 
area,  it  is  not  only  pos.sible.  but  probable, 
that  Britain  will  be  depending  on  Cuba  for 
something  like  1.000,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year. 

During  last  year  and  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  British  purchases  of  Cuban  sugar 
were  not  particulaily  heavy.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  the  large  Briiish  stocks  built 
up  before  1940,  to  British  purchases  from 
distant  sources  before  the  shipping  shortage 
became  so  acute,  and.  early  this  year.,  to  the 
sale  of  practically  the  entire  Dominican  sur- 
plus to  Britain.  In  recent  weeks,  however, 
the  British  have  again  entered  the  market. 
Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar 
Trade  Journal  of  August  14  announces  total 
Cuban  experts  to  markets  outside  the  United 
States,  up  to  August  9,  of  196.000  Spanish 
long  tci.s.  an  increase  of  82,000  over  export 
figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  or 
better  than  15,000  tens  a  week,  Lambom 
reports,  acccrdlng  to  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Cuban  experts  to  world  markets  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  August  17  cf  nearly 
40.000  tons.  And  the  following  day  the  same 
paper  reported  British  purchases  for  Scptem- 


ber-CK'tober  delivery  of  between  sixty  and 
sevent  .--flve  thousand  tons  cf  Cuban  at  SI  7o 
f.  o.  b,  Cuba,  with  further  interest  manifested 
at  that  price 

But  if  Cuba  should  sell  anywhere  near 
1,000.000  tons  to  world  markets  this  year  it 
would  take  up  ail  her  carry-over  and  m  ike 
it  doLiblful  that  she  ct)u!d  even  nil  her 
United  States  quota;  while  if  her  sales  to 
Britain  and  other  countries  are  no  more 
than  half  a  million  tons,  she  will  still  be 
selling  as  much  as  or  more  than  normal,  and 
at  a  b<?tter  price.  Before  the  Comnuttee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  takes  steps  to  "do 
something  for  Cuba"  it  might  be  well  to  un- 
dertake' an  Investigation  to  see  whether  Cuba 
is  not  doine  something  for  herself  and  is  not 
In  fact  •"making  a  killing"  out  of  this  war. 

I  have  not  burdened  member^  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  with  ex- 
tensive tables  of  statistics  and  do  not  pro- 
pose to  do  so  now.  Thet  committee  is.  of 
course,  familiar  with  th«  course  of  sugar 
prices  during  the  last  war.  when  the  average 
price  cf  raw  sugar,  c  I  f  Ntw  York  advanced 
from  2,28  during  the  last  month  before 
the  wf  r  to  20  58  in  May  1920.  after  rationing 
and  o'.her  restrictions  on  Cf>nsumptlon  had 
been  abandoned  This  particular  Incident 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy 
and  the  cause  of  much  bitterness.  Probably 
the  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  since 
Cuba  was  the  domina-t  supplier  of  cur 
sugar  requirements,  Cuba  must  accept  the 
major  share  of  the  blame  for  the  high 
prices.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  one  thing  is 
certain:  If  there  had  been  more  sugar  avail- 
able, no  such  speculative  price  advance  would 
have  l>een  possible.  Certainly  the  prices  of 
1920  had  no  relation  to  cost,  but  were  purely 
a  reflection  of  temporary  shortage.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  such  an  incident, 
therefore,  is  to  Increase  supplies  of  su.'ar. 
laying  up  reserve  stocks,  if  necessary,  atamst 
such  temporary  shortages,  and  to  enccvirate 
production  in  dependable  sources,  wi.ich 
means  in  the  United  States  But  thi.'  run- 
not  bf  done  by  cutting  the  duty  on  Cuban 
suear 

TTie  present  duty  Is  no  bar  to  importation 
of  all  the  sugar  that  Cuba  has  to  spaic  Tlie 
only  limltat.ons  of  any  imp*. nance  o:.  im- 
ports of  Cuban  sugar  are  the  quota,  which 
can  be?  raised  If  necessary,  and  the  th.ppng 
shortsge.  which  may  operate  to  meke  <\(-a 
Cuban  supplies  uncertalB.  A  reduci.  i.  if 
the  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  'nken 
as  clear  evidence  by  the  domestic  Industry 
that  '.heir  Government  ii  not  interest!. d  in 
the  welfare  of  their  Industry,  that  they  can- 
not e:<pect  to  have  their  Interts  s  consulted, 
that  even  If  they  do  theSr  part  in  meeting 
the  piospertlve  shortage  of  sugfr  by  expand- 
ing production  their  Increased  Investment 
will  not  be  protected,  and  that  they  may  ex- 
pect to  write  off  as  total  lc»^s  after  the  end 
of  the  present  emergency,  any  Investment  in 
expansion  of  production  equipment.  Under 
such  ironditions,  what  sane  man  will  expand 
the  p.-oductlve  capacity  of  his  factory  or  his 
sugar  mill  or  go  to  the  expense  of  prep.\rlng 
new  land  or  buying  new  equipment  for  in- 
creastd  sugar  cultivntlou?  Since  dom.estic 
sugar  production  is  out  only  dependable 
source  of  sugar,  encouragement  of  the  domes- 
tic industry  to  expand,  rather  than  dis- 
couragement, would  seem  to  be  called  for. 
Just  in  the  last  few  months  we  have  had 
further  evidence  that  loielgn  sources  of 
supply  depending  on  mafme  transportation 
are  not  reliable  Let  us  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  avoid  a  recurrence  cf  the  shcrtage 
prices  of  1920. 

I  hive  not  gone  into  tlie  quest. on  o!  spe- 
cific commodities  or  specific  rates     :   c.uy  to 


any  great  extent.    I  have  no  dtubt 


lep- 


resen'  atlves  of  the  vtrious  lnduitr:e:s  involved 
will  jjresent  their  own  ctses  ably  Person- 
ally. I  am  opposed  to  reductions  on  all  the 
majoi    Items   listed,   and    I    should    l.kt    to 


I 


i 
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meii'.ca   scnip  (if   th:!m   britH;,       I   h<ive    dH- 
cu*>ec!  sugar  at  H.T'.e  len':t;i 

Mi.I.i.-s.-.s    IS    ai.i.thtr    item    which    should 
h.i',f   ;i  ii-.^hi  r  ti'..'v.  I...:   a  l.'*-cr  c:,<. 

Tiii-  prf--<:.-  ciuty  Is  r.  .inir.al  Cuba's  ex- 
p  r'-  f  i::c;.u>.>v5  to  thi.s  market  have  ex- 
p.ii.  •  ;  ijfuT.onienaUy  durir.^  the  pa.^t  2  years 
in  r.  p.iiise  to  the  tieVi.^v  d.raai.d  for  in- 
dU5trial  alcchul  Tht  vulume  cf  demand 
h:i-  b-<  n  f^':  c;-e:it  ti.r.t  n'cc-r.rly  Secretr.ry 
Wick-ird  c  flereu  20  000,000  bushi;l«.  cf  Co*  n 
f  r  ii-«'  ir.  the  maimlar'ure  of  alcohol.  In 
Th.-  -t.iU"iie!it  m.ikir.g  this  aiiiiouiiccir.ei.t,  !t 
1?  periled  cut  tiui'  "u^irc;  c.-rn  ir.  the  tii.ir.u- 
f:u"u:e  of  indu.-trial  alC'  h'll  wil!  fu' 'h-r  th^ 
i,:r ;;  iia'.-ri.-f-:'!..-,!'  ffTnrt  by  m,tk.:-.u  awuhible 
iTiiirt'  alcohol  unrl  bv  freclnn  tank  t  s-paca 
nee  .  d  f..r  th.-  >h:prr;c:.t  of  stratt^'ic  ni.itp- 
rl  .1-,  di.'i  wiil  itlfu  aid  the  a?nrul'u:al  situi- 
tiJi.  by  re-.nr.v.ng  surplus  corn  and  making 
Increised  r^  rii  -roratre  space  a-,  aiiatl-  f -r 
the  1941  cr^p  Feed  ^-raln  supplies  arc  mvire 
thai,  -ulllcifi.t  tu  n-.>  et  the  requirement'^  for 
tiie  ::.cre;i.^fs  m  live«t  .'Ck,  diiry  and  poul'ry 
prod  ict.on  S"ii-:ht  under  the  food-for-de- 
fensi  progr.'-ir.  If  th.e  present  duty  on  mc- 
la*st  3  is  no  h.ir  tc  greatly  ii  creased  imp^Tt^. 
if  p:.rt  '. :f  the  c  rn  -urplus  ca-i  l>e  used  ti.ir 
ihu  :aP.-Le  purp  se  while  still  Uavme  pi  i.ty 
of  fi""d  IT  1  i;r  livpstci  k  indu-'.ry.  and  if 
pres.:;'.  unp'-ris  of  mcla.s-'s  are  hlndei;:,g 
the  defease  pr-.gram  becau-e  of  th":r  d  - 
nia:,.!.-  in  the  hmittd  supp'.v  cf  tanker  space, 
why.   then,  should  the  du-v  b3  rcriuetd'^ 

An.:  -hr:-  It  m  listed  is  beef  and  veal — fresh. 
chilled,  or  frozen  I  wmild  not  be  true  'o 
Nfbiaska  or  American  agricultu'e  if  I  dni 
not  r.ii.;e  mv  voice  in  protest  Hgamst  ai;y  ri - 
ductiLV.  w.  trie  r!uty  en  b<  ef      Dunns;  th.e  past 

2  ye.irs  b-ef  has  been  commc;  in  from  Cura 
In  quantity,  and.  in  fact,  during  the  first  5 
niontlis  if  this  year  over  13,000, COO  pcuii'.s 
entered  at  the  pri  sent  rate  of  duty  Prior  to 
1940  Cuba  was  en  an  Impcrt  basis,  but  f.s 
8<~on  as  their  livestock  Industry  developed 
even,  a  slight  su-plus  they  apparen'ly  had  iio 
trruble  in  shippinc  it  in  here  ever  the  present 
rate  (f  duty  In  view  (f  thi'  f?ci.  how  can 
the  present  ra'e  of  duty  b^  burden'orr;^^'' 
As  M  matter  of  fact,  rccen'  dev-^lupments  in 
Cub  i  would  seem  to  cast  doubt  en  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Cuban  surplus  of  beef.  A  news 
bulletin  from  Habana  of  barely  2  weeks  aco 
reads  as  follows: 

'  crBA    B.ANS    MEAT    EXPORTS    IN    SHORTACl 

"Habana.— A  threatened  meat  .'^hortPs:e  In 
Habana  brought  a  presidential  ban  tociay  en 
exports  of  livestock  cr  dressed  meat  frcm 
Cuba  Cuban  cattlemen  have  been  rcluctar.t 
to  sell  beef  at  the  Government -fixed  price  of 

3  20  rents  a  pound,  saying  they  had  a  better 
merket  abroad  The  result  was  a  meat  sh,?rt- 
age,  which  began  here  last  wetk  " 

I  understand  that  since  that  time  the  ban 
en  experts  of  Cuban  beef  has  been  tnk«n  cfT, 
but  it  is  evident  that  exports  cf  beef  to  this 
market  c.in  only  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Cuban  consumer  VVlille  we  are  speaking 
of  ■"doing  something  for  Cuba,"  we  m.ight 
think  of  that  If  American  con~unitrs  need 
cheaper  beef  (which  is  doubtful),  surely 
Cuban  consum.ers  need  it  vvcr-c  and  are  less 
able  to  pay  hUher  prices  fcr  it.  At  least,  it 
fippears  that  Cuba  is  not  entirely  sure  whether 
Ehe  wants  tc  sell  us  her  beef,  and  it  would  be 
only  the  part  cf  prudence  for  us  to  in-i-t 
that  she  make  up  her  mind  be'cre  we  give 
her  the  market  to  which  American  cattlemen 
are  entitled 

I  cannot  close  without  pointing  cut  the 
pK>sition  of  American  agrlcultuie  m  the  pres- 
ent eniergency  and  the  effects  of  the  trade- 
aaireem.ents  prcgram  upon  the  agricultural 
situation.  For  many  years  it  h.as  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Congreas  and  the  pe^^ple  that 
a  pronounced  disparity  exist -^  between  the 
rewards  received  by  agriculture  an;!  th~se  paid 
to  labor  and  industry  Tins  recognition  has 
been  emtiodied  in  many  separate  acts  cf  legis- 
lation, even   Including   the  „cl  unditr   whicii 


the  trade-agrcemetits  program  operates,  as 
evidenced  by  the  language  of  the  first  para- 
graph "as  a  means  of  assisting  •  •  •  in 
est.iblishing  and  maintaining  a  befer  rela- 
tionslnp  amor.g  various  branches  cf  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Industry,  m.n::;.:,  and  com- 
merce "  That  the  v.n.u.-.  remedial  measures 
undertaken  to  a.-sist  aLtricuiture  and  over- 
come this  di.-panty  ha-ve  net  been  markedly 
.-ucce.-sful  is  shown  by  the  figures  for  na- 
tional income  for  last  year,  when  the  22.9 
percent  of  the  popuiaticn  on  farms  received 
only  7.2  percent  of  he  national  income,  ac- 
ccrdmg  tc  tne  B^r  au  cf  Agricultural  Eco- 
ncmics. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  In  a 
great  n;:t;.jnal  erfor:  t a  repair  our  defenses 
and  a.~;ist  our  frier.c'~  abr.  ad  This  policy  is 
calling  fcr  and  w.  11  call  for  greater  and 
greater  sacrihcts.  higher  and  higher  taxes. 
Agr:'-ulture  will  b.  :  r  its  fa:r  share  of  these 
burder.s  without  c  mp'.amt  On  the  other 
h.-ind  the  econ  .mic  b  om  resulting  from  our 
d(.fei:ce  expendituVei  h.as  enabled  some 
group- — those  rec-ivi:;g  dt  fi  nse  Jobs  or  con- 
tracts and  th  jse  locand  m  d  fenso-bocm 
area- — t.i  coninensa"t'  for  th.  ir  add  d  burdens 
with  arid.Ticnal  Inc-ame.  N  t  s:  with  agri- 
culture- Expenditures  on  defi^use  meair  an 
mdu-trial  b'Xim,  not  an  agricultural  boom. 
The  dt^fense  program,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
mcea^e  the  dispinty  between  agriculture 
and  industry  ratlie.  than  to  lessen  it.  Even 
this  aanculture  c  '.n  bear  without  protest,  on 
th.-  .o-siinr.ption  and  T!:e  hope  that  it  will  be 
but  tem.p  -rary 

But  le  w  a  dr;vp  irems  to  be  under  way  to 
cut  import  ciuties  on  all  Latin  American 
product?  on  the  ph. a  of  hemispheric  solidar- 
ity, and  since  practi:aHy  all  the  other  nations 
cf  this  hemisphere  are  predominantly  agri- 
cultural, this  simply  means  destroying  agri- 
culture's proteftion  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  industry  and  placing  agriculture  perma- 
nently en  an  infer. ar  basis,  with  no  hope  of 
relief  If  we  have  been  unable  to  control  our 
own  furplusp?  and  maintain  decent  prices  for 
jus'  our  own  pr'^dncts.  how  can  we  possibly 
raise  world  prices  to  the  levels  necessary  to 
give  American  farmers  a  standard  cf  living 
c'-mmeiisurate  with  that  enjoyed  by  other 
grcup-  of  the  econ  jmy?  Agriculture  cannot 
sit  idly  by  while  the  basis  of  its  economic 
position  is  swept  i-.way  through  ndm.lnistra- 
tiv  decisions  rushed  through  unc^•r  the  ex- 
cus  •  of  an  em-^tg'iicy  Farniers  cannot  be 
{persuaded  to  supp<  rt  a  national-defense  pro- 
gram if  it  carries  with  it  not  only  the  added 
burdens  naturally  associated  with  such  a  pro- 
gram and  shared  by  all  groups,  not  only  the 
temporary  disparities  against  agriculture  and 
in  favor  of  industry  resulting  fiom  the  place- 
ment of  defense  contracts,  but  a  program  of 
bartering  away  our  on'.y  remaining  market — 
the  American  matket — with  the  calculated 
Intent  of  placing  agriculture  permanently  in 
a  colonial  status  Agriculture  cannot  sup- 
port the  defense  program  wholeheartedly  II 
that  is  the  certa.n  lUtccme,  and  without  the 
wh(  lehearted  support  of  agriculture  this  pro- 
gram will  not  succeed 

One  other  factor  I  should  like  to  call  to  this 
committee's  attention  in  connecticn  with 
agriculture's  role  m  the  defense  emergency. 
American  agricul'ure  can  pr.jduce  bountifully 
all  the  fcKids  and  :.iw  materials  adapted  to  a 
teniperate-zcne  chm.ate  and  likely  to  te  re- 
quired by  the  N.ition  during  this  "j-itical 
period  There  is  p  enty  of  idle  lard,  Inrproved 
and  ready  fcr  the  p'cw  plenty  cf  feed  for  llve- 
stcck,  enough  eqiiipment.  and  the  farmers' 
cw:i  labor  to  be  drawii  upon  All  these  re- 
sources will  be  willingly  devj-cd  tc  production 
cf  the  Naticti's  needs,  provided  that  a  r -ascn- 
able  time  is  given  for  readjustment  to 
changed  deniand  .ind  a  fair  price  is  a.ssured. 
But  farmers  cannot  make  the  maximum  con- 
tributlcn  to  defense  needs  ii  there  is  con- 
stantly hanging  over  them  the  de-'ruction  of 
their  markets  and  tlie  repea.ed  ev. deuce  that 


their  Government  Is   not  Interest^ed  in   their 
long-tlmt  welfare. 

In  conclusion  I  can  Rummarlze  my  po.sitlon 
as  follows: 

1.  No  authority  is  given  In  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  for  negotiation  of  trade  treaties  for 
any  purp»se  other  than  the  expansion  of  ex- 
ports Tliere  is  no  prospect  whatever  that 
experts  t*  Cuba  be  expanded  by  this  agree- 
ment, and  we  do  not  desire,  noi  can  we  fill, 
broader  export  markets  for  the  products  we 
customarily  ship  to  Cuba  at  the  present  time. 

2.  Cub>n  agriculture  does  not  need  any 
more  help  In  her  problems  than  has  already 
tean  giv#n  by  the  United  States  Am-^rican 
agriculiut-e  is  far  more  troubled  with  sur- 
pluses thian  Is  Cuba. 

3.  Ame^-lcan  agriculture  is  the  only  depend- 
able soufce  of  raw  materials  and  goods  for 
American  needs.  The  shipping  shortage  will 
become  ijiore,  not  less,  acute  and  It  is  there- 
fore esseiitial  that  American  agriculture  be 
encouraged  to  produce  mcre.^not  less. 

4.  Thij  treaty  appears  to  be  a  part  of  h  cal- 
culated program  to  destroy  agriculture's  pro- 
tection algainst  the  dump  ng  of  the  surpluses 
of  foreigp  nations  and  to  place  agriculture  in 
a  permajnently  Inferior  status  to  that  of 
Industry; 
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ADDRS^S    BROADCAST    FROM    STATION 
I  WRUL,    BOSTON 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  talk  to  Norway 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  !Mr. 
Copper],  on  August  10,  1941,  which  was 
sent  by  shor'-wave  broadcast  frcm  sta- 
tion WRUL.  Boston,  on  a  regular  pro- 
gram ©f  the  Norwegian  Broadcasting 
Service.  I  believe  this  talk  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  most  of  the  people  of  cur 
Nation  toward  the  courageous  citizens  of 
Norway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follofu's: 

My  listeners  in  Norway,  may  I.  first  of  all. 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  directly  to  you.  the  brave 
people  of  Norway,  who  are  setting  before  the 
■whole  world  an  example  of  steadfast  and 
whole-hearted  national  unity. 

As  Stsnator  from  the  State  of  Kansas — a 
State  which  I  have  represented  in  Washing- 
ton fcr  the  past  22  years — I  should  like,  first 
of  all.  to  express  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  men  and  women  who  came  from  Nor- 
way to  settle  In  Kansas  You  have  heard 
such  pHrases  before,  as  I  understand  that 
ether  American  speakers  on  these  short-wave 
prcgranjs  have  also  begun  by  praising  the 
Norwegmn  elements  In  our  population,  but 
even  so,  I  Insist  that  this  Is  worth  repeating 
We  have  a  considerable  number  of  Norwe- 
gians of  the  first,  second,  and  third  genera- 
tions in  my  State,  and  I  wunt  to  go  on  record 
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as  saying  emphatically  that  they  are  among 
the  very  best  of  cur  citizens  Prccrcstive.  in- 
dustrious, and  law  abiding,  these  Norwegian- 
Americans  have  made  a  contribution  to  gotxl 
c;t;z3nsh  p  which  all  of  us  admire  Indeed. 
they  have  set  up  a  standard  of  citizen.ship 
H'hich  many  of  u^  m'ght  well  strive  to  equal. 

Knowing  these  relativei^  and  compalricis 
of  yourb  in  my  own  home  State  as  I  do.  I 
am  not  surprised  by  the  develupments  In 
Norway  during  these  dark  15  months  since 
the  mechanized  hordes  of  nazl-ism  broke  into 
your  peaceful  and  civilized  land.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  you  chose  to  fight  for  your 
homes  and  ycur  dearly  won  economic  prog- 
ress and  epiritual  freedom  For  that  is  what 
your  descendants  in  Kansas:  would  have  done; 
and  that  is  what  every  true  American  would 
do  today— fight  lo  defend  his  heme  and  his 
democratic  way  cf  life  against  any  aggressor. 

There  is.  however,  one  thing  that  has  as- 
tonished me  as  I  have  read  the  news  from 
ycur  country  during  these  past  months;  and 
this  is  the  i.atjon-wlde  extent,  the  Inex- 
haustible variety,  and  the  bold  nature  of  your 
continued  and  your  ever-lnci easing  resist- 
ance to  the  Niizl  invaders.  Perhaps  we 
Americans  are  too  prone  to  think  that  once 
a  military  victory  has  been  won.  then  every- 
thing is  over  foi  the  nation  thus  defeated. 
If  so,  the  example  cf  Norway  Is  a  most  valu- 
able lesson  to  us  For  although  you  a  non- 
mllltary  and  almost  entirely  unprepared  na- 
tion, were  beateu  oh  the  field  of  battle  by  a 
Juggernaut  a  thousand  times  as  strong,  you 
were  beaten  only  after  2  months  of  brave 
resistance  which  cost  the  enemy  deerly  Eut 
more  than  this — and  here  is  the  most  amaz- 
ing part  of  it  to  me — you.  the  unarmed  farm- 
ers and  flshermfn.  children  and  old  folks, 
the  workmen  and  teacher?,  the  clergymen 
and  doctors — you  Norweeians  have  since  de- 
feated with  spiritual  weapons  that  German 
army  of  occupation  which  I  understand  is 
half  a  million  strong. 

You  can  be  sure  of  this,  that  when  you 
pf'rform  those  deeds  of  resistance,  those  ex- 
ploits on  behalf  of  freedom  of  body  and  soul, 
that  when  you  defiantly  cling  to  the  civili- 
zation which  is  rightfully  yours,  we  in  Amer- 
ica hear  about  it  and  we  thrill  with  admira- 
tion Sometimes  we  If'arn  of  your  actions 
only  many  days  or  weeks  later  Thus  when 
your  bishops  threw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Church  of  Norway  aeainst  Nazi  barbarism  last 
winter,  it  requ  red  some  time  before  we 
learned  the  sipnificance  of  their  deed  But 
now.  you  may  be  sure,  in  religious  and  lay 
circles  alike  in  the  United  States  everyone 
realizes  that  In  Norway's  pastors  and  bishops 
there  is  the  same  stui  out  of  which  martyrs 
were  made  In  eerlier  times 

Mere  recently  something  happened  in  Nor- 
way which  became  known  throughout  prac- 
tically the  whole  United  States  a  few  days 
later,  something  which  thrilled  every  true 
American  heart  On  the  Fourth  of  July — 
America  s  sacred  Independence  Day — a  num- 
ber of  Norwegian  patriots  In  Oslo  gathered 
around  the  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
en  It  reverently  laid  wreaths  In  honor  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  Tlien  came  the  Nazi 
storm  troopers — those  symbols  of  the  evil,  the 
destruction,  and  the  misery  which  Hitler  has 
brought  upon  the  world — and  attempted  to 
remove  the  flowers.  But  that  unarmed  crowd 
of  free  Norwegians  rushed  to  the  defense  cf 
Lincoln  and  battled  the  storm  troopers  with 
such  vigor  and  juccess  that  these  detestable 
creatures  of  nazidom  took  to  their  heels. 

This  deed  echoed  frcm  one  coast  to  the 
othe-  In  America,  and  the  effect  it  had  on  us 
can  be  understood  from  this  phrase,  which  I 
quote  from  an  editorial  In  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-HcraJd  of  July  16:  "This  incident 
places  seme  kird  of  a  moral  responsibility 
upon  the  American  pecple  Thr'y  cannot.  In 
an  honor,  fail  the  hopes  cf  all  the  Nazi- 
BUbjugated  nations.  They  cannot  let  these 
people  down," 

Let  me  say  right  here  and  new  'h^'  we 
•hall  not  let  tht&e  people  down,    v.'   .\:..rr;- 


cans  are  net  going  to  abandon  the  brave 
people  cf  Norway,  of  Denmark,  of  Hcllar.d, 
and  the  other  occupied  countiies  There  may 
be  differences  of  opinion  t  -re  m  the  United 
States:  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  ways  and 
means;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  all  certain: 
The  pecple  of  the  small.  p«.ace-lcv>ng  democ- 
rac'les  deserve  our  help,  and  they  shall  have  it 
at  the  earliest  pofisible  opportunity 

I  myself  have  from  the  start  been  an  advo- 
cate of  sending  food  to  those  populations  in 
Europe  which  are  threatened  with  under- 
nourishment and  starvaticn  I  realize,  of 
course,  the  difficulties  Involved,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  see  any  aid  gc  to  yc  ur 
enemies:  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  food  to  the  right  people  and  places  in 
Euiope.  and  then  America  will  do  her  part  In 
feeding  all  who  are  hungry. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  tell  ycu  pecple 
of  Norway  how  heartily  I  agree  with  what  cur 
Secretary  of  Agn^-tiltuje.  Mr  Claude  Wick- 
ard.  said  to  ycu  exactly  1  week  ago  ever  this 
same  radio  station:  "We  are  mobllirlng  food 
as  well  as  guns."  -declared  the  Secretary  on 
that  occasion,  "On  the  farms  of  America  we 
are  Increasing  production  of  essential  foods 
withcut  stint  Food  Is  strength,  and  cur 
objective  is  food  for  all  defenders  of  freedom  " 

The  news  frcm  Norway  these  past  several 
days  has  not  been  pleasant  It  appears  that 
everywhere  the  Nazis,  whether  because  fear- 
ful of  external  attack  or  nervous  ever  in- 
ternal resistance,  have  been  taking  measures 
of  repression  and  reprisal.  Martial  law  has 
been  threatened  for  the  whole  of  your  coun- 
try, and  we  read  with  pain  and  with  anger 
the  news  In  our  dally  papers  telling  about 
tlie  forced  evacuation  of  whole  populations 
from  their  villages,  the  drivmg  of  farmers 
from  lands  their  families  have  tilled  for  gen- 
erations, and  the  seizing  of  homes  that  you 
yourselves  have  built  and  lived  in  happily 
until  Just  over  1  year  ago. 

For  the  moment  the  hordes  of  Hitler  seem 
to  have  the  upper  hand  In  Norway  and  in 
Europe;  and  as  long  as  this  Is  true,  life  can- 
not be  genuine,  civilized  life,  either  lor  you 
or  fcr  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  I,  for  one. 
am  convinced  that  through  your  own  brave 
and  steadfast  resistance  on  the  home  front 
and  through  the  help  which  the  outside 
world,  and  especially  America,  is  more  and 
more  bringing  to  you — I  am  convinced  that 
Norway  once  mere  will  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  will  again  pursue  her  role  as 
one  of  the  leading  civilized  nations  In  this 
world. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  end- 
ing for  thejse  words  of  mine  than  to  quote 
again  two  phrases  which  ycu  in  Norway 
heard  last  week  from  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriciilture.  I  repeat  them  because 
they  express,  not  only  my  sentiments  but 
those  cf  the  whole  American  people: 

"We  are  with  ycu  in  spirit  as  you  carry  on 
In  the  great  tradition  of  a  free  pecple.  'i'our 
battle  is  an  inspiration  to  us  and  to  free 
people  all  over  the  world.     Long  live  Norway." 


Inland    V.'aterways    Improved    by    France 
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Ml,  MANSFIELD     Mr  Sp- ak^  i   at  my 
request  the  Chief  cl  Eiiginttrs  has  fui- 


nished  tnc  uicti  niii^rir.Hiion  en  the 
waterway  ..'ii!  n  \r  nur.!.'-  b\  Fianee  icr 
military  preyui  ta'if'.-.> 

The  inland  wateiway^  ol  F;;.!:rc  ex- 
tend ever  a  total  li-npih  r(  8  OUO  m;'.e.<-,  of 
which  3.000  miiei  arr  oana,>-  Ih'.  canai.s 
link  the  rivers  toKtilur  to  p;i\.dc  a 
waterwav  systf -r  ti^.i.'  .^  :\  e.^  ire  ciiiter 
part  of  the  couii!:  y  i  i  :.  i.i.u.-.jno  ships, 
of  v.-hlch  1.500  are  motrr  barges,  nicve  be- 
tween tcrty-five  and  fifty  million  -net no 
tons  of  f.eipht  annually  over  these  water- 
ways. 

As  In  other  European  count :!<..•«  wl^.ere 
the  need.s  of  transport  a  tiem  for  mihiary 
purposes  are  matters  of  prime  l*tnp' r- 
tancc,  careful  ccn.^irie!  at-icn  ha.s  '.ten 
given  to  the  strategic  \alur.-  i.s  \\,:i  as 
to  the  ix'acetime  economy  of  w.tUib  nne 
commerce.  Employed  a^  tart;c:il  eib- 
stacles  to  the  entniy  a.=  weK  ?.>  icr  the 
movement  cf  supr-lt.'^  and  tifvp-  to  {he 
fi'ont.  the  use  ol  tlu'  inland  wnt'-'.  \<,  ay«  of 
Fiance  has  been  cnr^picuou'^  :::  her 
wars.  The  Ministtr  ri  Natirr.al  D- f ( use 
ar.d  War  mu.'-t  be  c  ri.>-iil'"d  i:;  c  imec- 
tion  wit.T  all  proposed  nr.pir\t'm(  nt^  cf 
■walerwavs.  Afttr  'he  cl' se  ei  lire 
Franco-Prussian  War  naLio.nal  leaders 
became  mere  than  ever  cr nvin(ed  of  ihe 
indispensability  cf  inlai:d  watrrwnvs  to 
the  welfare  of  tht  F:t  r-.ch  Nation  and  th.e 
principles  set  forth  in  1878  by  De  Firv- 
cinct.  one  of  Prance's  m(  .-t  distMicuisiied 
statesmen,  have  been  followed  \v  thif  day. 

Tlie  Frpnch  canal  .-^.^'tm  i>  b;"tMd  en 
the  Seine  Loire.  Garcnr.e,  and  Rlv.^ne 
Rivers  with  connections  tc  tl.e  upper 
roaches  of  the  Rhine  Sambrc.  Men.-:",  and 
smaller  streams,  Crnnf  cilcr,^  fcr  for- 
eign coi-nmtrce  have  also  bcii:  made. 
For  example,  the  Seine  and  it^  tribu- 
taries a;"e  connected  with  G'rm..ny  and 
Holland  by  vay  of  thp  Rh:r,r  and  with 
Switzerland  by  way  cf  the  Saciu 

Of  the  larger  rivers,  the  mc-t  impor- 
tant commercially  is  the  Seine,  wiiich 
rises  in  the  plateau  of  Langres  in  east- 
central  France  and  flows  northwesterly 
across  the  country  to  enter  the  Enplish 
Channel  at   Havre.     The  Loire   has  its 


source  :n  east  centra;  Fiai.c 


•  K- 


and 


flows  W'?sterly  across  the  ccuntiy  -o  tn- 
tpr  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  T  ...  Gaicnne 
flows  in  a  circuitous  rou'c  Irtm  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains  en  thf-  Spa':i-h 
border  to  the  Bay  of  Bi'^cay.  Th'  Rhone 
ri.«es  in  east  central  France  and  fl  vvs 
due  south  to  the  Gull  of  Lion  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sra.  O:.  tho  larger  rivers, 
navigation  by  s-^a-gt ;:,-;  \(5h;s  is  pc.s- 
sible;  fcir  example,  en  '1.'  Seme  extend- 
ing up  to  Rouen,  on  ti.'  Lire  to  Nan'.es, 
and  on  :he  Garonne  to  Bidtaux  A',  ve 
these  limits  these  rivers  a:e  na'>.t;:.L:'  by 
smaller  vessels  and  barges  for  Ion;,-  d:s- 
tances  and  the  network  ef  rivrs  and 
canals  is  such  that  large  trafSc  may  easily 
be  shifted  from  one  to  another  cf  the 
major  river  basins  and  to  and  frcm.  rr.ar.y 
of  the  smaUer  streams. 

TTie  miLitcry  and  eccncmic  ad\antape 
of  havLng  the  Rhone  waterway  into  the 
Mediterranean  connected  with  the  thrt-e 
major  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlant:c  on 
the  west  coast  of  France  is  cbviou;-.  The 
route  around  tJie  coasts  cf  Portugal  and 
Spain  s  several  times  ianger  and  of 
course  less  safe  from  a  military  stand- 
point iis  well  as  tur  tma..   boats  and 
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barges.  Some  time  after  the  fall  of 
France  last  5ummer  the  Germans  moved 
light  draft  naval  craft  from  the  channel 
ports  to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  this 
short  protected  route.  Of  course  these 
connec'ed  waterways  are  not  larije 
enoURh  fur  l-attleships,  a  deficiency  that 
in  IXcernber  1938  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  planninR  to  improve  by  con- 
.'■tructina:  a  S500  000.000  canal  to  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  port  of  Bordeaux  to 
the  Mediterranean  port  of  La  Nouvelle 
via  the  Garonne  and  Aude  Rivers.  Plans 
for  such  a  canal  that  would  accommodate 
the  larce.st  battleships  were  given  im- 
petus by  Italy's  crowing  territorial  aspi- 
rations but  the  project  was  conceived  too 
late.  As  much  as  we  dislike  to  think  of 
Prance  mak.ng  war  against  Great 
Lritain.  there  appears  to  be  a  possibility 
of  this  happening.  If  this  does  happen. 
France  will  reuret  not  having  constructed 
a  canal  throuuh  which  the  French  Fleet 
could  be  moved  back  and  forth  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic,  thus  by- 
l-assing  the  British  Navy  and  Gibraltar  in 
much  the  sam^e  way  that  the  German 
Navy  Uses  the  Kiel  Canal  between  the 
Baltic  and  North  Stas. 

Puis,  the  nerve  center  cf  Fiance,  is  th*' 
focal  point  of  a  large  portion  of  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  being  connected 
by  waterways  with  domestic  interior 
points  such  as  Nancy  on  the  Moselle, 
Strasbourg  en  the  Rhine,  Besancon  on  a 
tributary  cf  the  Saone,  and  Nevers  on  the 
Loire,  the  capi'al  city  is  connectd  bv 
navigable  channels  with  the  industrial 
area.*  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land and  with  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  ports.  Due 
to  France's  well  planned  inland  water- 
way system  Paris,  based  on  the  criterion 
of  total  tonnage  handled  in  normal  times. 
ranks  as  the  most  important  port  of  the 
country.  Rcuen,  Marseille,  and  Stras- 
bourg follow  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  old  countries  waterway  devel- 
opments are  much  more  extensive  than 
in  this  country.  Developments  of  this 
character  throiiehcut  tne  civilized  world 
generally  are  dependent  upon  popular 
demand  for  such  transportation  and  the 
ability  of  the  public  affected  to  bear  the 
cost  of  improvements.  Both  of  these 
factors  are  affected  by  density  of  popu- 
lation. Density  produces  demand  and 
density  produces  the  labor  to  effect  im- 
provements, or.  what  is  the  same  thtns. 
taxes  from  great  numbers  with  which  to 
pay  for  improvements.  In  Europe  dervr 
sities  of  population  are  from  4  to  16  times 
those  in  the  United  Stales.  As  time  goes 
on.  Increa.^ed  populations  in  this  coun- 
try will  surely  demand  more  and  mere 
waterway  tra^..^portation  facilities.  Pos- 
sibly the  distance  and  heights  cf  divides 
between  natural  waterways  will  delay 
Improvements  b. 'tween  river  basins,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  we  will  improve  our  rivers 
up.-tream  and  connect  their  basins,  just 
as  the  Ruisians.  the  G.-rtnans.  and  the 
French  have  d'^ne.  We  cannot  predict 
the  exact  time,  but  it  requires  little 
imagination  to  visualize  greatly  increased 
improvement  of  the  Rod  the  Arkansas, 
the  Missouri,  and  other  such  streams  in 
the  United  State?,  p.nd  m?.ny.  if  not  all, 
of  our  conti^urus  river  basins  will  some 
day  be  connected  w.th  each  other,  just 


as  is  the  case  In  Europe  Let  us  have  the 
vision  and  foresight  to  do  the  things  now 
that  need  to  be  done  now  and  to  be 
sure  that  we  do  not  fall  behind  in  the 
planning  and  prosecution  of  waterway 
improvements. 


Talk  of  Morale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MA.S;i.\CHrirrTS 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  August  28,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON   POST 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  gran'ed  to  me  to  ex^-nd  my 
remarks,  I  include  lieiein  a  poweriul, 
constructive,  timely,  and  correct  editorial 
on  the  question  cf  th"  morale  of  our 
civilian  soldiers,  which  editorial  appeared 
in  tne  Boston  Post  on  AuaU'^t  26,  1941: 

I  From   the  Bo.->ton   Pc.^t  of   Au.-u.^t  26    1941] 

TALK    OF       MORALE" 

This  bu.siness  of  morale  h.-is  become  the 
basest  topic  of  conversation  m  cur  Army. 
There  is  tio  qu.v-.t;c:i  cf  it  m  the  Navy.  T'.-;cre 
is  no  question  of  it  ;n  the  Marii.e  Corps  So 
what  1-^  tlie  matter  with  the  Arn-iV? 

A  \eteran  Po>t  reporter  said  the  other  day. 
after  v:.?!ting  the  Yankee  Division,  that  the 
trouble  with  morah;  in  the  Array  l3  that 
there  is  too  much  talk  of  morale 

He  pointed  out  that  the  your.g  men  making 
tip  the  Arm.y  have  r.ev_r  been  so  fit  in  their 
lives  Tliey  are  ha:de:ur.;;  up  and  each  one 
rf  them  is  brimming  with  health  and  energy. 
Soft,  fat  boys  are  n.nv  turning  cut  lean  and 
muscular.  Lean  ycun^isters  are  putting  on 
flesh 

And  in  common  with  f::;e;y  trained  prize 
fi::hters  and  footbaU  players,  thev  are  alert 
and  quick  and  on  the  ediie  of  action  at  all 
times  Their  nerves  are  functioning  like 
high-tension  wires  The.r  eyes  flash  with 
energy  Thus  much  of  their  grousing  and 
complaining;  is  tiie  normal  reaTtiim  of  healthy 
minds  to  prime  physical  condition. 

Trainers  cf  compeiltive  athletes  tell  us  that 
this  iit..r  irascibiiiTy  of  temper  Is  caused  by  a 
m.ans  fitnes.-  When  a  championship  foot- 
ba'.l  teiim  takes  the  field  its  members  are  in 
this  condition  U'iien  a  ereat  bo.xer  steps 
ir.t-i  the  rin':;  fcr  the  contest,  his  temper  is 
treoe:  il'.y  on  edce. 

At  the  bcsin'.n?  cf  this  rearming  process, 
the  Army  decided  tha*  it  would  run  Its  own 
recreation  projects.  In  the  last  war  there 
w.is  too  much  criticism  by  outsiders. 

Biu  any  attempt  to  ke^^p  the  uplifters  and 
the  social-service  people  cut  of  the  Army  is 
U'^cless  They  want  to  fuss  over  the  boys  and 
they  wiM  have  th  -ir  way  because  th^y  can  pull 
Seme  pc'.verful  political  string's,  and  these 
stnnjzs  are  the  reins  of  power  lu  this  country. 

All  of  a  sudden  everyrne  started  to  talk 
ab>:ut  morale,  a-  if  that  wa=  the  chief  func- 
ti'n  cf  the  Army,  rather  than  fighting. 
Mjrale  became  the  moot  question,  the  subject 
cf  conversation,  idle  and  otherwise,  and  all 
sjrts  of  people  were  running  around  bolster- 
Inc  up  morale.     Or  so  they  thru^lir. 

An.iisement  buildings.  cJui.^s.  and  recrea- 
tion areas  are  planned  for  the  whcte  cruntry. 
Patriet;c  people  are  d~ir.^  their  u-most  to 
help  their  coastructica  and  out£;iiu^. 


The  net  lesult  has  been  that  the  average 
soldier  has  become  morale-conscious  and  he 
is  beginning  to  worry  mere  about  his  morale 
than  the  psychologists  and  the  experts,  who 
are  doing  tljelr  utmost  to  please  him 

Yet  all  this  time  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corp* 
aic  going  qiuietly  about  their  business,  and. 
in  such  matters  as  Atlantic  patrol  and  occu- 
pation of  Iceland,  are  engaged  In  fairly  dan- 
gerous work  Nobody  worries  about  the 
morale  of  these  two  services.  They  arec^get- 
tlng  along  fiulte  nicely  At  least,  they  have 
had  no  delagatlcnB  in  the  congressional  gal- 
leries to  seel  hew  oefense  legislation  is  going 
or 

There  are(  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  the 
.•\rmy.  and  there  will  be  until  someoni  shows 
us  how  we  l^an  defend  a  nation  without  one. 
There  are  4  lot  of  college  stripling:  serving 
as  officers  ln|  this  Army  who  should  be  back  in 
the  fraternljty  houses. 

There  ar<  a  lot  of  old-time  colonels  and 
higher  officers  who  never  amounted  to  a  row 
of  beans  In  civilian  life  and  now  cannot  get 
th"  respect  Cf  their  n.en.  But  these  are  mat- 
ters which  can  be  Ironed  out.  The  best 
thing  to  fortet  is  morale.  It  Is  an  overworked 
word. 


President's  Veto  of  Bill  Rtlatin?  to  Wheat- 
Marketing  Quotas  To  Provide  for  With- 
holding From  Normal  Channels  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  Government- 
Owned  Cotton  and  Wheat,  and  for 
Other  Purposes 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARI^ 
I  °' 

HON   .lOHN  J.  COCHR.AN 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday  August  28.  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  number  of  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  mail  requests  for  infor- 
mation that  Members  of  the  House  are 
very  much  interested  in  securing  infor- 
mation regarding  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President 
relating  to  wheat-marketing  quotas  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  with- 
holding from  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  Government-owned 
cotton  and  wheat  of  the  1940  and  pre- 
vious cropfe,  and  to  provide  85  percent 
of  parity  *-ith  respect  to  peanuts  of  the 
1941  crop,  and  for  other  purposes. 

When  this  veto  message  was  received 
Monday  arid  read  at  the  desk,  by  unani- 
mous conient.  action  thereon  was  de- 
ferred umtil  the  present  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  relative  to  business 
expires,  wljich  is  September  15. 

In  other  words,  the  veto  message,  hav- 
ing been  read,  will  remain  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  until  at  least  September 
15,  when  it  will  be  in  order  either  for  the 
chairm.an  ©f  the  committee  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  refer  the  message  to  the 
Ccmmitteg  on  Agriculture,  where  the  bill 
originated,  or  to  demand  the  regular 
order,  .which  would,  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  require  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  quetition  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
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bill  should  bet  rme  a  I'w  the  veto  of  the 
President  r  otw  uhs;.andine. 

What  action  will  b  ■  taken  en  Septem- 
ber 15,  of  course,  no  one  can  say  defi- 
nitely, but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that 
is  Members  can  rest  assured  until  Sep- 
tember 15,  at  least,  the  veto  message  will 
remain  on  the  Speaker's  de^k. 

I  make  this  statement  in  answer  to  the 
many  inquiries  that  have  been  received 
for  inform. i'im. 


Effect  of    National   Emergency   Upon 
Utility  Rate  Rtgulation 


EXT:  NhlON  OF  REMAP.PIS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  D.DINGELL 

■  F  JJICHTl  '  '■; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI^ESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AuguU  2S.  1S41 


ADDRliSS  BY  HON   BASIL  MANLY 


Mr.  DI.*;g}-LL.  Mr.  Spc-.ker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  made 
by  Commissioner  Basil  Manly,  cf  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  and  Utili- 
ties Commissioiiers.  August  26,  1941.  at 
St.  PdUl.Minn.: 

We  have  Ijcen  asked  to  discuss  the  effect  of 
the  ratic-nial  emergency  upon  utUity-rate 
rer^ulaticn  with  particular  reference  to  two 
problems:  First,  amortization  of  plfint  ex- 
psnsicn.s  resulting  from  the  national  emer- 
gencj-;  and.  second  the  re'atlon  of  emergency 
increases  iCi  revenues  due  to  emergency  de- 
mands to  rate  adjustments.  These  arc  both 
impcrlant  subjects,  but  it  Is  Important  to 
en-phasjze  that  they  are  by  no  means  the 
on'.y  probleims  In  connection  with  utility  reg- 
ulation wh'ch  will  be  created  or  intensified 
by  the  em^rrency. 

It  is  obvliDtis  that  there  will  be  many  otlier 
problems  slich.  for  example,  as  the  increases 
in  fuel  ccdts.  wages,  and  taxes,  which  may 
reasonably  pe  anticipated;  the  shift  in  volume 
of  ccnsiirn|pt!cn  as  between  the  different 
classes  of  customers,  due  e'tl-jer  to  cfScial  cur- 
tailment to  meet  defense  needs  or  to  the  play 
of  extraordinary  economic  forces;  the  po.ssible 
pooling  of  utility  operations  to  secure  higher 
efficiency:  (ind  a  host  cf  other  similar  prob- 
lems growing  directly  or  indirectly  cut  ot  the 
emergency.! 

It  is  de^r  that  some  of  these  factors  may 
tend  to  counterbalance  each  other  and  to 
cfTpet  the  rffpcts  which  may  arife  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  paitlcular  topics  now 
under  discussion.  The  growth  of  revenues 
resulting  from  extraordinary  defense  de- 
mands and  Increased  purchasing  jxiwer  of 
consumers  may  well  t>c  accompanied  by  such 
Increases  liti  the  cost  of  lebcr.  money,  and  ma- 
terials as  to  leave  net  Income  substantially 
unchanged  The  shif  of  eonstimptlon  as  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  customers  may 
either  increase  or  decrease  net  revenues. 

It  is  clenr.  therefore,  that  anything  that 
may  be  said  regarding  the  two  topics  now 
under  discussion  must  be  understood  to  be 
contingent  upon  the  eflect  which  cannot  now 
be  anticipated  cf  other  factors. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  There 
should  be  no  suspersion  of  effective  regula- 
tion of   utUitles  dtiring   the   emergency.    In 


th  public  interest  there  can  be  no  mora- 
torium oil  the  responsibilities  of  either  the 
utilitiec  or  the  acencles  created  t.i  reculate 
their  activities  The  rapid  changes  in  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions  resulting  from 
the  emergency  wiU  unquestionably  call  for 
great«r  vigilance  and  more  effective  regulatlcn 
than  dunns;  what  wj  are  pleased  to  call 
normal  periods,  but,  by  the  same  token  regu- 
latory bodies  wnll  be  successful  in  meetii.g 
emergency  oi  ditlons  only  by  speeding  up 
the  processes  by  which  thry  determine  tlie  ad- 
justments that  should  t>e  made  in  the  public 
liiierest.  The  leisurely  procedure  cf  repro- 
duction-cost valuation  will  be  even  fess  effec- 
tive during  the  emergency  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  There  will  be  greater  need  for 
accurate  up-to-date  Information  upon  which 
sound  and  prompt  decisions  can  be  made. 

AMORTIZATION    OF    EMERGENCY    rACILITlFS 

In  the  light  of  this  piellmlnary  discussion 
it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  investments  in 
faculties  which  have  a  useful  life  limited  to 
tlie  emergency  period  should  be  amortized 
during  that  period  But  It  is  equally  clear 
that  most  of  the  extensions  of  plant  facilities 
during  the  emergency  period  wUl  not  fall  in 
this  category  With  rare  exceptlcns  new 
generating  plants,  substations,  and  transmis- 
sion lines  will  have  a  useful  life  extending 
for  many  years  beyejnd  the  emergency  period. 
We  may  anticipate  that  such  facl'ltlcs  will  be 
used  to  capacity  or  even  beyond  ttiat  point 
during  the  emergency  and  that  when  the 
emergency  ends  there  may  well  be  a  consid- 
erable period  during  which  there  may  be  a 
t'ecrease  In  the  intensity  of  their  use.  The 
public  Interest  't  would  seem  would  not  Jus- 
tify any  attempt  to  amortize  completely  dur- 
ing the  cmei-gency  the  Investment  1ft  such 
facilities  which  will  have  a  continuing  use 
after  the  emergency  is  ended. 

The  pioblem  is  essentially  one  of  deprecia- 
tion. We  recognize  today  that  all  invest- 
ments In  plant  facilities  must  be  charged  off 
during  their  respeciiie  s' rvice  lives  If  the 
useful  life  of  a  facility  is  limited  to  the  emer- 
gency, the  full  cost  should,  of  course,  be 
charged  c-ff  during  that  period  If  Uie  useful 
life  extends  beyond  the  emergency,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  full  service  life  must  necessarily 
be  made.  Where  it  is  anticipated  that  ca- 
pacity operation  will  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  slackened  operation,  there  may  well  be 
Justification  for  charging  a  higher  rate  of 
deprecation  during  the  time  of  gieatest  pro- 
duction and  lowering  the  rate  when  the  slack 
period  comes. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  may  perhaps 
He  in  giving  some  recognition  to  the  so- 
called  production  method  of  computing  de- 
preciation expense,  which  relates  the  rate  of 
depreciation  to  the  intensity  of  operations  cf 
the  facilities.  Some  of  the  utilities,  fcr  ex- 
an'.ple,  are  now  overloading  their  generating 
facilities,  and  all  of  thein  may  have  occasion 
to  do  so  over  considerable  periods  during 
the  continuance  of  the  emergency  We  all 
know  that  such  overloads  Increase  deprecia- 
tion, and  consequently  it  would  be  sound 
and  reasonable  to  cliarge  higher  rates  of 
depreciation  during  the  emergency  and  lower 
the  rates  during  any  slack  period  that  may 
follow  the  emergency. 

The  setting  aside  of  larger  amounts  for 
depreciation  during  the  pericd  wiicn  faclll- 
tlse  are  loaded  to  capacity  would  also  i-.ave  a 
very  dtsliable  effect  upon  the  flnar.cial  con- 
dition cf  the  utilities.  While  the  majority 
of  them  now  appear  to  be  ch.orglng  reason- 
ably adequate  depreciation  as  a  result  of  the 
activities  of  the  State  and  Federal  regu'.atcry 
commissions,  it  Is  no  secret  that  many  of 
them  did  not  make  adequate  charges  m  the 
pn?t.  and  as  a  result  r.cw  have  Inadequate 
depreciation  reserves.  An  increase  in  such 
reserves  during  the  pericd  of  cr.pccity  oper- 
ations will,  of  course,  increase  the  financial 
stability  of  such  companies.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  better  use  of  increased  profits 


re sii:i:i..:  ticm  capacity  operations  than  to 
inc:t.>s<      ii.ucleciuate     dt  pre-ciat.on     reserves. 

It  ni .%  wf.:  be  111.  aiicliCT  ti.  MUidward  aguiiist 
w)  .i't\tr  t;:.'.:-c;a!  ai.d  ;:aiu  Tiai  su  rir.b  may 
li,: I. .':*.'    ..r-s* 

ESLAI'ION'    UF    IMrKi.lN.T    RI\rN-T   E    INirtAS''S    TO 
KATT    .M^JXSTMtNTS 

Turning  to  the  problem  rf  rr\e!vif  in- 
creases  resulting  from  capacity  ipe'r.ticns  rf 
utilities  in  connectiiMi  with  n-f^et  r,:'  the 
extraordinary  demands  for  power  dar.n?  the 
emergency  it  w.^uld  appt-ar  t^9t  the  prin- 
cipal question  here  Involved  is — Hrw  long 
may  such  Increases  be  expected  to  continue? 
ObviDU.'^Iy  rate  reductions  would  net  be  t'stt- 
Ced  where  a  utility  in-iy  be  rrcelvir.g  lar'^e 
revenues  during  a  brief  tcmj-iorary  period 
with  the  expectation  of  suffer. nq  a  s^T!ri:s 
decline  when  the  emrrger<"y  dem md  is  crclrd 
Just  as  obviously  basic  rates  should  ii  t  be 
Increased  to  take  care  cf  a  ricrrly  trrr.p  :ary 
increase  in  expenses 

We  are  now  entering  a  pencd  m  which  no 
indl\idual  or  corporation  can  reascr.ab'y  or 
properly  expect  to  maintain  uiiBbriticl  t!ip 
ecouDmlc  status  to  which  It  has  b  ccm-  i<(-. 
customed.  Everybody  wiU  sf>oner  or  1:  t'-r 
have  to  make  sacr  flees  fcr  the  commcn  jl  c.d. 
Adjustments  frcm  time  to  time  will  nec»  s^arlly 
have  to  be  made  to  meet  cr»ang.n;;  ccrd:".ons 
and  to  a.=sUre  a  continuation  of  maxii.arn 
service.  Dut  this  docs  net  rrean.  in  my  c.pin- 
lon.  that  the  Nation  shculd  undcrwilte  pfr- 
petuftl  prt^perlty  for  »ny  industry  cr  eco- 
nomic group.  We  are  all  In  the  same  txjat  and 
should  sink  or  swim  toj^etfcer 

THE   NIAC^R^   FAllS  CASE 

The  attitude  e)f  V.f  Fidinil  Pt  wer  Comm'S- 
slon  toward  Uie  prcblemt  Ucie  unU-r  d  sciis- 
sion  can  best  b«  Illustrated  by  a  concrete  case 
arising  In  connection  with  the  naticnn*  de- 
fense. Late'thts  spring  It  become  clear  that 
a  large  amount  of  additional  e'ectrlc  enerry 
would  t>e  necessary  to  su|  ply  pev,er  to  citc- 
trocriemlcai  electrometaliurgicai,  and  o'her 
essential  defense  Inc'ustriet  In  the  Etiudl'- 
Niaj;ara  Falls  area  of  New  York  State.  It  was 
also  evident  that  such  poU^er  could  bept  be 
srcuied  by  the  additional  fllverston  of  water 
frem  Niagara  Falls  thrcu';b  the  cxlstlrg  fa- 
cJilles  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co  .  ^>.htci^ 
are  now  operated  under  a  llccr-^e  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commlrsion  The  F«drral  Prver 
Commission  therefore  recommended,  with  the 
conrurrrnce  of  the  National  Advisory  DeTense 
Committee,  that  the  Department  cf  State  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  witli  Canada  penniiting 
the  addiilcjnal  diversion  of  $.0C0  cubic  fee  pr 
second  during  the  emergency  fiom  thi  N  ..- 
gar.i  Rivei  This  was  efftctied  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  approved  by  the  Senate  on  June  12, 
1941.  Immediately  thereafter  tempoiary  au- 
ti.oizatlcn  to  use  this  water  was  granted  to 
the  Niagara  Fulls  Power  Co.  conditioned  upon 
the  acceptance  by  the  company  of  a  iice-nse 
containing  the  necessary  provisions  to  pro- 
tect tlie  public  intorest  and  prevent  the  en- 
joyment by  the  company  of  excess  profits 
from  tlie  emergency  divefslon.  The  latter 
condition  was  necessary  because  It  was  possi- 
ble for  the  company  to  utilize  this  water  with 
llti  c  additional  expenses  through  existing  fa- 
clli-les  which  were  not  operating;  to  capacity. 
The  sale  of  th?  power  thus  generated  under 
current  rates  would  have  produced  additional 
net  profits  in  excess  of  tl. 000 .COO  a  yenr 

Tlie  company  signified  its  accepttiT-f  rf 
these  conditions  and.  as  a  result,  it  Is  li  rp''cl 
that,  after  deductir<j  Its  cut-cf-poCket  ex- 
perses,  including  New  York  State  fees  nnd 
taxes  incident  to  the  dlver^on.  and  prov.^mg 
fcr  the  amortization  durirg  the  emergency 
per  od  of  the  relatively  small  capital  expciuil- 
tures  necessary  to  utilize  the  diversion,  with 
a  6-  percent  return  on  the  net  amount  cf  sucii 
cppltal  expenditures,  the  balance  of  the  ren- 
enties  shall  be  applied  to  reducing  the  net 
Investment  In  the  Niagara  Falls  project.  Tiiis 
net  investment  constuutes  tbe  rate  base  un- 
der the  terms  of  tl.c  I-^^.  :ul  P-.'Aci  A.l.    Tnls 
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re  luct.gn  in  th»»  r.Pt  Invesrniont  will  also  be 
efl!>ciive  if  ihe  Unit.  J  Stales  .should  rec 'pture 
Ihe  project  f  t  p".;bl.c  u^e  at  the  end  ol  the 
Ucens.->  penrd 

In  t:..-  (\.-p  i;:e  C\n,m;.-Mun  wculd  ap- 
}>«>ar  to  h.i'.'?  (--•, j.bli.-!ud.  with  the  ccacnir- 
reiue  ot  '.J-.e  c  ir.p;i:iy.  two  es>en'.ial  pr.r.- 
cip>*  r.r>!  t;-.at  lilt  re  should  be  n..  ox- 
cf-x-  pr<  nin  l:.  nu'ctiri^  the  rtquireaii:;t-  ct 
l.at;.ir..<.  dtfcii^e.  a:id  soc.  nd  tliat  the  In- 
vt'stnient  ;n  fac;:;t;es  useful  only  durm*;  the 
einprviiuy   vliould  be  amortized  durir.i;  th.it 

li  i,«  iinpv'rTa:.*..  1  b»lieve,  to  cn'iph«s..?c  the 
luct  th.it  tl-.>  a;roonio:U  » a.*  roaclud  wuh 
the  rL.:.curi-ehco  .  '.  the  utility  Invoi'.fd  m 
the  trii::-.ict:  h  Tl-.e  rxecutiws  of  Ameruan 
ut!lit;e>.  do  nrt  in  nn'  c.plnlon,  de~:re  cr 
expert  to  earn  excess  pri.fi's  from  their 
acriMtse.*  in  meetii.s;  ll~.e  enormcus  dcRiancls 
for  power  ariMn.;  out  of  the  rcquiremei-.rs 
cf  natMn.il  d<-f-,:.«-e  With  rare  e.xc*  pti  u.s 
they  have  cccperatcd  wholeheartedly  w;th 
the  Goverr.ment  in  meeting  those  demands 
And,  In  tho.se  ca-es  where  eflcrts  may  be  made 
to  convert  the  Nation's  power  requirements 
Into  additional  dollars  of  excess  profits,  the 
reRulatcry  pn-'ce^^e^  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral ctmmisslons  ."hculd  be,  and  will  be, 
exerted   effectively   to  restrain   them. 


President  Roosevelt  Walks  to  Peace 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or   MlSSOtTlI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\TS 


Thursday.  August  28,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  admits  that  he 
has  strenuously  opposed  President  Roose- 
velt in  three  campaigns  and  publicly 
stated  in  the  last  election  that  he  felt  a 
third  term  would  be  a  public  calamity,  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  article  wTitten  by 
William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia.  Kans., 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Under  p>ermission  granted  me  I  include 
that  article  as  part  of  my  remarks; 

P   D    W.\LKS  Ste.\dfast  Wat  to  Pz.\ct  With 
Sea  Parliy  That  Rivals  M.acna  Cahia 

(By  William  Allen  White) 
EMPoa:.\.  K-\NS  ,  Aii^'ost  19. — That  was  a 
hisioric  conference,  probably  one  cf  tho  mo- 
mentous galherir.ijs  of  the  thousand  years 
since  the  Ma*;ha  C<;rta  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  the  head  cf  the 
admlnlstra'-icn  of   tlie   United  Sti-les 

It  Is  curious  how  events  in  the  last  thou- 
sand year?  have  gradually  pointed  to  the  evo- 
lution of  freedcni  In  western  Europe,  m  the 
South  Amerlcm  countries  and  In  the  Eng- 
lish speakms?  worlJ  Consider  the  M.igna 
Carta,  the  Cron;we;iia:>.  rebellion,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille in  Pans,  Napoleon's  Waterloo,  the  revo'.ts 
cf  South  Americans  under  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
Gettysburg  speech,  the  League  of  Nation;, 
and  the  conference  of  the  powers  on  the  sea 
the  other  day 

A   ZIG-ZAG   UAKCH 

Common  men  are  vastly  freer  than  the 
bArcns  were  who  challenged  King  John  It 
has  not   been   a  straight   line,   tJbls  maicb  of 


freedom  It  ha.-  zi;?::' d  and  za-'g:d  and 
curved  It  has  hent  up  and  away  ti  'in  and 
back  to  frefdo.Ti.  btit  al'.v.,y-,  the  lii.e  of 
libtrty  has  mrvtd  on 

Thf  twtnt.elh  century  i.'^  cirawii.g  t„  a.T  end. 

Tl-.e   new  century   is  atciit  t"    -p»n  *he  third 

thousand  years  sir.ce  Or;;:'  "ha      Mar.  m  this 

I    tp.ci;  has  climb --d  a  .cn^  up'A.nd  way      But 

I    m  every  ^trujiale  m  th  s  .  .  .i  n..ir.  ha*  b^en  try- 

'    i'.^z  t.    frre  hini^elf  fr  ni  t,  .1  .ire  the  'ear  of 

w..r     But  lie  ha-  ^  iir.e.i  niu.-h     He  h.<\s  tt.rtd 

up  ki.i  .vUdkio  w.-h  th    mvcntuii  c:  pr.ntir.g 

Hi-    h.!-    nariich.'i.  d    .*te.im    brj-in    tiie    use   of 

eltvtr.ri'y.    invented    th?    peru^-i    r.    er-gme, 

Witli   each  of   tliese   expre~.sirn3   cf   widening 

kiKWlcdice  man   has  broadened  lii^  l.bpriy 

Er.r_\KING    D<.WN    C\Ea1ERS 

The  allies  of  Ubtrty  are  ftch.ting  this  great 
w  ir    f!;;s  war  of  niacinnp.-  to  free   men  from 
ni.ich.ints    by    bieaklnw;    d o'.vn    high    barr.ers 
wh.ch    sl,;w    d..wn    machines    and    threaten 
j   men  w.th  idienp.>.>  and  starvation.    To  break 
d  .wn  tariff  wall?  will  mark  the  next  step  In 
human  evolution. 
I        Ti  day  the  conference  m  the  Atijtitic  is  in 
:    the  stage  of  "what  we  shall  do  if  we  can  do 
j    it  when  we  are  able  to  do  it   "     It  i,^  written 
!    in   the   potential   of   th3  future      Hi.itory   is 
engraved  finally  oialy  in  the  past  indicative. 
But    this    great    conference    c:    the    English- 
speakm?    powers   proniises   freedi.m   to   Icvera 
cf  freedom  everywhere      It  heralds  the  guar- 
anty of   nations  to  live  as   they   w;:i,   under 
their  own  form  of  government,   and   giving 
all — victors  and  vanquished  alike— access  to 
the  world's  raw  materials 

This  is  a  momentous  occasi  ,n.  This  Is 
proclaniatlon  of  a  new  era  m  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  in  a  new  milienniura  of  the  third 
thousand  years  of  our  epxh  A  place  in 
human  progress  will  be  markrd  somewhat 
by   this  conferc-nce  of   the   powers 

Rem.ember  it  and  tf'U  ycur  chiidr-n  that 
you  lived  in  this  day  and  hew  you  heard 
the  news. 

POLICY    HAS  DEVZLCPED 

Gradually  the  foreigii  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  developed  As  th.e  war  went  from 
phase  to  phase  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
Pre^ldent  Is  leading  his  country  along  the 
road  to  peace — the  road  to  su:e  peace  that 
follows  international  Justice  A  gocd  neigh- 
bor cannot  live  safely  and  Justly,  even  armed 
to  the  teeth,  in  a  mean  neighborhood  A 
decent  nation  cannot  thrive  even  behind 
ships  and  guns  and  planes  in  a  world  of  ag- 
gressors Only  as  human  relations  are  fair 
and  equ'table  can  deceat  men  prosper  hap- 
pily Only  as  international  relations  are 
founded  upon  international  Justice  can  de- 
mocracy survive  anywhere  m  t'ne  world. 
Justice  itself  Is  set  up  only  after  discu-jicn 
and  compromi.se — never  by  arbitrary  force, 
under  proclamation  or  by  uk.i>e 

Step  by  step  for  4  vears.  becir-.iiir.g  with 
his  demand  that  the  ai^res.-v^rs  be  quarriii- 
tmed,  baclc  in  1937.  Pres.dent  Roos?veIt~  ha= 
hewn  his  pathway  to  tha'  confer?:::-' 
Atlantic  In  the  liclit  of  that  c.^r.feit:. 
p.Sicles  are  clearly  revealed 

Lc.li  at  the  pathway:  The  repeal  cf  the 
Er-.iba.-^T  Act.  the  sh.pnient  ct  arms  ro  Britain 
lifter  Dui^.kirk.  the  swap  cf  dcstr:>yers  for 
1-Iand  bases  to  protect  cur  continent  and 
to  enforce  the  Monroe  D,:ctr;r.e,  the  lea-e- 
lend  bill,  the  c.efer.se  proctram,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Newfoundland,  the  est,\blishment  of 
!-.avaI  bases  In  Icelai^id — all  the-e,  taken  a 
st^p  at   a   time,   mark    the   stralglit   c   urse   to 

p^rm.ment  peace 

The  President's  penc.^  alms  were  at.nruncod 
Tliur-day  from  the  conference  in  th?  Atlan- 
tic Any  deviation  in  the  last  2  years  cf  war 
from  the  course  he  has  kept  wculd  have  led 
us  quickly  into  war,  for  any  other  policy  than 
this  wcufd  have  let  Great  Britain  go  d.w:.  in 
defeat  It  would  have  left  us  facing  the 
totalitarian    tyrants    alone. 


tne 
his 


STEADFAST    WAT    TO    PEACT 

President  Roosevelt  has  remained  silent 
with  simple  courage  while  he  has  walked  his 
steadfast  was  to  peace.  His  enemies,  the  iso- 
lationists, aave  abused  him  by  clamoring 
with  incesapnt  Indecency  he  was  leading 
America  to  *-ar  He  has  let  events  speak  for 
tiiemselves  [  New  his  deeds,  ringing  down  the 
corridor  of  ihe  years,  are  clarion  notes  New 
the  ccunlrjj  knows  that  the  President  haa 
b?en  walktiK  the  only  way  to  peace  which 
America  canjfoUcw  Ours  Is  the  way  to  peace 
through  Ju^lce.  offering  liberty  as  the  basis 
of  peace,  htlding  up  freedora  to  all  rulers 
and  to  all  becple  as  the  way  of  life  In  a 
modern  world. 

These  lines  are  written  by  one  who  has 
opposed  President  Roosevelt  in  three  cam- 
paigns and  telt  his  election  for  a  third  term 
would  be  a  public  calamity  Yet  today  we 
ask  all  American  citizens  to  look  back  over 
the  course  Ije  hss  charted  in  the  last  4  years; 
aren't  ycu  proud  of  your  President?  Why 
should  partisanship  cloud  the  glory  of  this 
day? 

The  tyrarjts  were  afraid  to  let  their  people 
read  the  eight  peace  points  which  President 
Roosevelt  end  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
offered  to  the  world  as  the  war  alms  of  the 
democracie3.  If  the  tyrants  were  sure  of 
their  grourKl,  they  would  be  sure  of  their 
people.  The  tyrants  would  be  sure  that 
their  people  would  reject  these  alms  or,  if 
not  reject  them,  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  offered  the  new  peace. 

But  fear  is  the  tyrant's  poison.  He  drinks 
it  to  his  death.  Some  way,  despite  the  cen- 
sorship, despite  all  the  1  barriers  erected 
around  continental  Europe,  the  people  there 

Will  learn  tUe  truth  and  the  truth  will  make 
them  free.  When  any  man,  any  nation,  any 
tyrant,  fear$  the  truth,  he  Is  doomed.  The 
clinching  pfoof  that  the  tyrants  are  scared 
Is  found  today  In  the  boasting,  taunting, 
arrogant  reply  of  the  Hitlerites  to  democracy's 
peace  alms.  Getting  tough  is  a  sign  of  rough 
going.  I 


Social-Security  Taxes  Should  Be  Reduced 
Instead  of  Increased 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.ARK3 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

CF    NE.'.    YORK 

IN   THE  HOCsE  OF  REPHESENT.^TIVES 


Thursday,  August  28,  1941 


Mr.  CELI-ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  care- 
ful  perusal   of    Secretary    Margenthau's 

recent  statement  that  the  Treasury  was 
studying  the  question  of  higher  social- 
security  taxes  and  a  "dismissal"  wage,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  social-security 
taxes  should  t>e  reduced  instead  of 
increased. 

Trpasury  figures  show  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1941. 
the  reserves  in  both  the  old-age-benefits 
fund   and   the  unemployment-insurance 

fund  are  more  than  ample  to  take  care 
of  any  broadening  of  the  benefits  under 
Ihe  act. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
Mxy  1939  voted  unanimously  to  defer 
for  3  years  the  scheduled  increases  in 
social-s?curity  taxes  for  old-age  pensions 
which  wculd  go  into  effect  on  January 
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1.  1940,  The  postponement  of  these  au- 
tomat.c  mcrea-ses  for  3  years  placed  in 
the  pockets  of  emploviis  and  workers  of 
th"  Ur.it'-d  S*at>\s  appreximiUely  $825,- 
000,1 'JO  ::;  '  t  t^:  .-pri.d.  which  olht-rvuse 
would  ha\>'  been  tnk- n  fiorn  them  m 
taxes.  In  spite  of  this  postponement  cf 
increase  in  the  social-security  taxes  the 
reserves  have  steadily  piled  up  each  year 
until  new  theri'  is  appioxiir.att  '.y  JS  000,- 
000,1100  in  both  fundi. 

FurtheriToio  the  uri-n-pl  y.  d  ron:p  n- 
sation  prop;-:im  cf  the  S'Ci.il  s.  «,u:;'y  act 
calls  for  inimtdiate  revision  A  :>-\>ar 
test  period  of  operation  which  ended 
JuiiC  30.  1941.  has  provrd  that  the  objec- 
tive of  this  law  is  admirable  but  that  its 
present  basis  of  taxation  and  benefit 
payments  is  unfair  to  the  employers  of 
the  Nation,  to  the  workers  themselves, 
and  to  the  general  public. 

The  l£.w  should  be  changed  at  once  in 
the  light  of  experience  obtained  over  the 
past  5  years. 

The  basic  3  percent  pay-roll  tax  on 
employers  is  fnr  tm  }v;:h  Even  with 
local  reductic'n-  all  w-.:  lv  S;ates.  em- 
ployers have  been  taxed  twice  as  heavily 
as  necessary. 

Benefit  payments  to  workers  are  too 
low  and  the  period  over  which  they  are 
paid  is.  in  many  cases,  too  short. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  piled  up  a 
surplus  in  th^  Treasury  v\h:ch  amounted 
to  more  than  $2,283,000,000  on  June  30. 

This  surplus  i-  knivvn  as  the  unemploy- 
ment tiust  fund.  It  represents  nearly 
60  percent  of  all  the  pay-roll  tax  col- 
lected under  the  unemployment  provi- 
sions vjf  the  social  security  act  and  is 
more  than  ample  to  meet  any  conceiv- 
able demands  upon  it  in  the  future. 

Congress  need  make  no  apology  for 
setting  the  tax  rate  high  and  the  bent'fit 
payments  low  in  the  first  place.  When 
this  law  w^s  passed.  Congress  traveled  an 
unblazed  trail.  The  financial  safety  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram was  one  of  the  first  considerations. 

It  is  t>etter,  of  course,  to  be  safe  than 
sorry.  The  te^-t  period  of  five  years  has 
shown  that  tlie  piogram  is  financially 
safe  for  many  years  to  come.  It  has 
proved  that  the  tax  rate  was  set  too  high 
in  the  first  place.  It  has  proved  that 
much  higher  benefits  could  be  paid  un- 
employed workers.  Having  this  proof, 
Congress  should  act  without  delay  to  cor- 
rect both  of  these  inequities. 

The  present  pay-roll  tax  should  be  cut 
one-third.  If  that  were  done,  an  un- 
necessary    tax     burd^-n     on     employers 

amounting  to  about  $300  000,000  a  year— 
nearly  $1,000,000  for  eveiy  working  day- 
would  be  lifted. 

At  the  same  time,  benefit  payments  to 
unemployed  workers  under  the  law  could 
be  increased  substantially.  This  could 
be  done  by  m.r.king  higher  weekly  pay- 
ments or  by  extending  the  time  over 
which  payments  are  made,  or  by  both. 
Treasu'-y  figures  indicate  benefit  pay- 
ments could  be  increased  one-third,  mak- 
ing due  allowance,  of  course,  for  liberal- 
ized p.^yments  already  approved  in  some 
States,  without  any  risk  v.h?,tever  of  dip- 
ping 'nto  the  hugs  Treasury  trust  fund. 
This  could  be  done  at  the  same  time  the 
tax  is  lowered 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  for  con- 
tinuing the  senseless  practice  of  piling 
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up  a  mountainous  unemployment  trust 
fund  beyond  what  common  .•-ense  tdls  us 
we  shall  need  in  the  future.  And  it 
should  be  remtinb^'ifd  that  every  dollar 
v.e  put  m  this  fund  inciea^es  the  public 
debt  by  a  dollar,  because  the  Tita^uiy 
must  invest  the  fund  in  inteiest-bs.  111111? 
bonds  t  f  the  Unit'-d  State?;, 

On  the  other  hand,  tlv, re  is  every 
reason  why  we  sh'Uild  step  ihis  pi-actice 
now. 

Employers,  as  well  as  ompl -'vees.  are 
payir.c  the  hichc^t  pt^acetime  tuxes  ever 
levied  in  tho  Ur-.ited  States.  They  are 
Willing  to  pay  thest  taxes  to  insure  na- 
tional safety  th.r(  ueh  the  deftmse  pro- 
gram. Tht\v  are  willmply  and  patrioti- 
cally facing  ;hc  pro.'^pect  of  another 
mammoth  tax  increase  for  national  de- 
fense. They  will  pay  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  national  defense,  and 
pay  it,  I  know,  without   a   wi.imprr. 

They  should  not  he  made  to  pay  a 
dollar  more  than  is  needed,  however. 

Yet  they  are  being  made  to  pay  twice 
as  much  as  is  needed  under  the  unem- 
ployment provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  This  pay-roll  tax,  it  should 
be  understood,  raises  not  a  thin  dime  for 
financing  the  national-defense  program. 
It  has  no  more  to  do  with  financing  the 
defense  program  than  has  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

It  is  a  special  tax,  imposed  for  one 
purpose     and     one     purpose     only:     To 

finance  the  unemployment  compensation 
program. 

It  should  be  a  just  tax.  yielding  only 
what  is  needed  for  that  purpose.  In- 
stead, it  is  an  unjust  tax  that  yielded. 
over  the  past  5  years,  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  was  needed  for  that  purpose. 

The  injustice  should  be  corrected  now. 

Here  are  .-^ome  figures,  gathered  by  the 
American  Taxpayers'  Association  of 
Washington,  D,  C, — winch  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject— showing 
how  the  law  has  operated  over  the  past 
4  years.  The  4-year  period  is  selected 
because  the  full  effects  of  the  law.  which 
went  on  the  books  as  of  February  1.  1936, 
have  been  felt  over  only  the  4 -year 
period.  In  the  first  year,  little  was  paid 
in  benefits. 

Disregarding  the  first  year,  when  only 
partial  eflec.-s  were  felt,  here  is  the 
showing: 

In  fiscal  1033,  the  pay-roll  tax  yielded 
$747,660,497,  and  workers  received  $190,- 

975,000  in  benefit  payments. 

In  fiscal  1939.  the  tax  was  S811.250.5C8. 
and  benefit  payments  were  $441,795,000. 

In  fiscal  1940.  the  tax  was  $859,863,884. 
and  benefit  payments  weie  S482.963.000. 

In  fiscal  1941.  the  tax  was  $392,023,224, 
and  benefit  payments  were  $433,242,841. 

Two  of  those  years  were  years  when 
employment  was  on  the  rise.  Two  of 
them  were  years  when  unemployment 
was  on  the  fall.  The  4  years  include 
periods  of  both  better  business  and  poorer 
business.  Yet  in  the  worst  of  the  4 
years— fiscal  1939.  ended  June  30.  1939— 
the  amount  collected  in  taxes  v.as  81  per- 
cent greater  than  the  amount  paid  out 
in  benefits. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  the  tax  levy  pro- 
duced nearly  206  percent  of  th6  total 
benefit  payments. 

E^unng  the  entire  4 -year  period,  says 
the    American     Taxpaynr;      Association, 


who.e  figuit's  are  taken  from  official 
Treasury  statem(>nt,"  employers  weie 
taxed  an  aucrtzate  of  $3  310,808  000 

Dt.ring  the  same  period  woik-ri  rc- 
ctned  benefits  which  aggregated  o:iIy 
SI  543,975  000 

T!  -f,  1  .vubinit.  is  not  the  sort  of  jus- 
tice ,v;  h.avf  a  npht  to  expoct  under  the 
Social  Security  piogiam  It  is  not  justice 
to  tilt  emplovtr.-.  to  the  workers,  or  to 
the  ^entia!  public,  which  in  tlie  Ions  run 
stands  tlu    buidtn  cf  the  tux 

Sonal-srcunty  taxf>  shou  ri  h.a\e  no 
relation  whatsoever  with  the  maiter  of 
infla  ion  S,ic:al-st\nirity  taxt.s  aif  spe- 
cial laxi'S.  and  are  not.  thrrtiore.  of  gen- 
eral application,  Thir-e  who  are  pii- 
mariiy  the  bcneficiarie.-  of  social  security 
should  not  pay  any  p^  naltlis  by  increa  cd 
taxe.s  for  the  purpose  cf  decioa^-ine  in- 
flation. No  add.tional  bUidin  sliould 
fall  upon  till  wage  earner. 

If  the  tax  over  iria*.  pt^riod  had  be:n 
one-third  lower  than  it  was,  the  GTvern- 
ment  would  have  collected  $2.208  000,000 
and  the  employers  of  the  ccuntiy  wjull 
have  been  saved  SI, 102, 000, 000, 

If  the  benefi'  payments  had  been  r^ne- 
third  higher  over  the  same  period,  the 
workers  would  have  received  $2,065,000  - 
000  («r  S516  000,000  moie  than  thry  actu- 
ally received. 

And  the  program  still  would  have  be;n 
adequately  financed,  though  this  huge  re- 
ierve  fund  would  not  have  accumu- 
lated. Collections  totaling  $2,208,000,000 
would  have  been  $140  000.000  in  excess 
of  payments  totalir.g  52,065,000  CCO. 

That  is  water  over  th.e  dam  We  :an- 
not  chantre  that  picture  for  1938.  1939, 
1940,  1941.  But  wp  can  chan?e  it  for 
fiscal  1942  And  w-:>  cupht  to  change  it. 
In  the  name  ol  simple  justice  to  the 
American  employer,  the  American  woik- 
er,  and  the  American  public.  Congress 
should  lose  no  tmie  m  lowering  this  tax 
one-third  as  a  minimum  measure  of  re- 
lief and  increasing  benefit  payments  sut)- 
stantially. 


Address  of  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Krueger 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

<  r   m::  hig^n 

i:>-  ti:e  :iot_-,~E  of  REP^^ESE^•T.^TI^-E3 


Thursday.  Aucu4  2S,  1941 


RADIO    AODRE'-S    BY    IT     GEN     W AZ-TETl 

KHVEGER 


Mr,  DINOILL  M:.  Speaker,  urd^r 
leave  to  extend  my  r?nia:k-  m  the 
Recof.d,  I  mclude  the  {3I  w.nz  .■^pr-t-ch 
made  by  Lt.  Gen    Walter  Krueger.  com- 

irrander  cf  the  Thud  Army,  at  L:,ke 
Charles.  La.,  on  Augu:*  24.  lc>:i'jv,ing  re- 
cent maneuvers  in  the  South: 

The  Third  Army  l£  dreply  ir.d  ired  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  TIk  G  vcrncr  of  ycur 
great  State,  otlier  State  officers  aiici  c;'y  and 
county  officials,  lar.downere,  sch  cl  Bu:horl- 
ties.  highway  orgjinizailons.  aid  a  h  ,st  of 
others  have  cooperated  cheerJuIlv  ar.a  efTec- 
liveiy    with    us    to    make    the    Ta.rd    Army 


i 
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maneuvfrs  a  J^uccers  We  feel  with  special 
ktfnneffi  our  debt  of  grutitudt  t^.  the  city  of 
Lakt  Charles  Hpr«  are  lcx:atccl  impcrtaiJt 
parts  of  cur  hfadquiir'crs,  wh.le  Ir,  ar.d  abtut 
the  city  are  situated  mar.y  uf  cur  ba-«r  a:,d 
eervlcc  elprr.en'"<  Th;s  is  really  the  mar.cu- 
vtr  h  ,n.e  .  f  Third  Army  h*  aclquftrters  Con- 
sequr-ntly  I  »a.s  particularly  happy  to  have 
Ihf'  Third  Ar-ny  "( ■  p«rate  with  Lake  Charks 
t'Ulght  to  make  more  eCeclive  a;id  real;?-:c 
the  ci'ys  lo.>-t  bLick-cu'  I  do  pet  wisl-.  'o 
Imply  that  th>'  Th.rd  Army  can,  m  this  sin:ple 
way.  halrince  it?  d;bt  of  ap;  r'-'ciatlon  to  the 
cry;  tw  !t  wa-,  nf vefhele.'-s,  m':;^t  pleasant 
to  have  the  rnp.  r*uni'y  to  expr. -.-  In  a  prnr- 
tlra!  way  &>  riit  i-mall  measure  cf  th.it  app:e- 
ciatirit; 

Th'"-  Lake  Charles  biack-<.ut  h.,s  fcr  me  a 
very  ditp  s.gn.t;:  a;ue.  Such  a  test  cannot  be 
suc{c^.-ful  u.Jc:^->  eve.y  inur.,dual  in  th.c  ccin- 
muiilty  di  voif-  h:n^\'.!  pri,iiip:.y  urd  etl.c- 
tlveiy  to  hs  own  part  th-  :ein  It  is  extremely 
gratlfyliig  in  rh^-.^e  rrrublcus  tlnit  ^  to  cbser-.e 
such  an  example  of  unity — unity  cf  purpi  so 
aj:d  unrv  '.>t  tXtTU'ion 

In    unity    tl.etv?    is   strength       A    pre  pie    is 

sln-ntT  as  it  l.s  uniteU;  it  ij-  weak  and  a  prey 
to  preQilory  force  as  it  aUi.;W5-  peiry  seUitli- 
nt  ■  s  an.{  pur.i.-an  d-sCJid  to  wreck  i's  re- 
si  u'cr.-  and  d;.-.-:pute  Us  p./wcr  A>  Wrcdrow 
Wil^i  !,  .'-.i.cl.  'The  h;r!v  '  fcnn  cf  eilK-icncy 
Is  th»>  fip<  n.'anecu-i  conjkra'.rn  cf  a  free 
pe<  pie   ■ 

Unirv  IS  imji.  lar  i\ely  nf  c.  s  ary  tT  t!ie 
•uccesa  of  any  undertaking:  An  arn:y  has 
unity  of  cri:un.,-aT;i.n.  but  .t  i.^  a  tir^at  army 
only  if  It  i>  aniinatc'l  L..  'jmituai  unity,  that 
Is  by  luM'  of  counliy,  b-,  bei.ii  ;n  its  leaders 
and  by  bthef  lu  lt.s<-!f  I-  m.^y  be  fu'iy  armed, 
lt£  cqu.j  r.ient  n-ay  bo  e^;L^•i!tn;,  ;t  ir.ay  be 
well  h'.ti!-ed.  cl'~'i;-f",  and  ftd,  ml  well 
trained,  but  If  it  hrk-  pp'ritual  un.'v  It 
c..:i:i<t    bo    a    fcrmidabie    fikihtini;    (crc^^ 

Ti'.e  caizens  of  Lake  Ch.irie-  have  had 
bruu^nt  h<  me  to  thtm.  ar..:n.r  leally.  to- 
nii'.it  an  i.x.in.ple  cf  wh.it  can  bo  accom- 
ph^hed  when  ai!  IndivioUdl?  v,  ;k  if.Narci  a 
common  ciui  Waichui,^  th.'  fci-Li-;-  ;:t.  r  is 
difficult  to  e'^capr'  the  feeling  that  ;f  a  .-n-..- 
llar  cirmorjitration  cculd  be  held  en  a  ct- 
puuic  M-.,  p  '■!  ;i>  to  mc'ud'  s'.mnltanecusly 
i\frv  city  in  cl  l^ainlit  m  an  entire  .section 
rf  the  r(ni;;':y  th---  etTe,  t  up  r.  all  cur 
cnutns  would  be  electrical!  If  the  world 
w  •«  ;na...  t.  u:,,.<  r-tand  th,,:  wi— t.-i  the  last 
ni '.n,  w.>mai-,.  and  child — stand  st;uarely  be- 
hind and  are  ready  to  defend  with  cur  lives 
th-  t).u-.  pnnnpios  of  denucr,>ey  r.  would 
Le  a  bcid  natl.  n  Indeed  that  w^uld  dare 
to  chalitnt'o  cur  p  isiticn. 

When  -.v.ir  e;.,;i:lfs  a  r.atirn.  the  Army  ren- 
ri-  ::ts  iiiiy  a  sir.all  port-en  of  the  mult;- 
tudincui-  Icrccs  br.  ught  intu  play  It  is  but 
the  cutting  edge  cf  a  p:can-ic  weapon,  a 
weapon  that  in  its  complete  forcing  ccm- 
preherd?  every  person,  dollar,  thing,  and 
moral  fLfce  of  the  cmntiy  E-. erythi:;-^  mu.*t 
bt  devoted  to  the  c^.mi;.'.  n  cause.  oth;rw;se 
ciia-ter  threatens. 

C:-<a5tor  m  war  i.>  tcir.ble  in  I'self;  tut 
It  i>  intensified  a  thou^andl  id  by  the  bit- 
terness of  defeat  No  nation  can  suffer  mili- 
tary d.saster  and  limit  the  conseouences  to 
p.r.-ir.fT.t  of  a  money  indcmr.itv  or  the  sur- 
r- ■•  :  f  -1  'I'.ee  cl  t.-ir:"-:y  "  Di  ^r.-.datl.  n, 
cI.Mr.enibtrmoi.',  ^Invery  mav  and  nowadays 
pri.'aLly  would  t-^  the  p::ce  cf  defeat 

I'.  IS  to  Insure  tliat  such  will  ne-cr  l-.atpen 
to  eo'r  bel.  v^d  Cv  untrv  tnat  tiie  ih.rd  \r:nv 
IS  swtatn.k;  and  narcr.ii.a  and  maneuver. n- 
ar.tl  w^tk.ng  m  rhe  Siao  ^f  L;uiMana.  W-^ 
ere  trying  to  pel  feet  the  techn.cal  prcflnencv 
that  an  army  niu^t  have  to  be  a  true  shie'.d 
and  iiucklt-r  if  the  Nation  in  us  hcur  cf  n€cd 

Our  nvn  are  demc  ;'.ist  thi=:  Thev  arc  c'.o- 
li-.^-  .t  unromp:  iii.in^^ly    eaiTic^t'v.  eil' c:r,  •  .v. 

or  eciii-'-    much  rf  lur  -.  crk  :s  n.  :  particu 
larlv  p'r.^a-'-       L)i<t    bad   weathfr    chit2c:s. 
ticl-is    ar.d   \c  .■  r,    tir.  ;   me  ni.'.rch.s  are.   !c    b^ 
sure    h.i.der  tc  endure  than  tho  ccnucits  o:' 


home  Here  and  there  we  find  a  man  thar 
cannot  take  it'  A  ftvc — a  very  few — have 
taken  French  leave  and  so  escaped  these  dis- 
ccmfcrts,  but  they've  forfeited  the  respect, 
the  faith,  and  the  ccmradeghlp  cf  the  finest 
body  of  men  on  this  planet  For  that's  jusr 
what  the  Thnd  Army  is  We  have  250  000 
toukihened,  bronzed,  wiUim:.  patriotic  Amer- 
ican.- — men  who  are  developing  day  by  day 
into  a  single.  U!;:fted  fiice  that  will  equal, 
and  Hirpa-.-.  m  hth-mg  (.ffcctiveness  and  de- 
vctiL.n  to  countrv  ar.y  other  army  the  United 
States  has  evt-r  b.f  ;e  put  into  the  field. 

In  cth^r  S:a'e?  the  First,  the  Second,  and 
the  Fourth  Armie-  are  dnine  the  same.  The 
lour  rf  tr.enn  with  the  Air  Corps  and  the 
a"  m  r^d  frrcc  make  up  the  Army  of  th»; 
Uni'td  Sta*.s  -a  b  dv  th.it  W"  hope,  will 
ihield  us  cllectively  from  th^  impact  of  war. 
This  IS  your  army.  >.,ur  a.n.y  and  mine!  It 
V,  ill  be  as  efficient  technically  as  Its  leaders 
crn  m.ake  it,  as  well  equipped  as  Ameiican 
Industry  can  a.^sure.  and  as  strorr;;  spiritually 
as  the  people  it  reprf^ents.  To  reach  the  goal 
of  rt  al  ecu.ri'y  r  ich  r.f  us  has  a  part  to  play— 
n  ay  a.l  of  us  meet  cur  obligations  as  tiue 
An-.e;ic;'i:s'  That  is  what  the  Third  Army 
picpo.-e&  to  do  ! 


The  Cloakroorn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HCN.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERT50N 

Cr    K.».N'S,\S 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur.yf'cy.  Aui-h   t  25,  1941 


Ml-.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr  Sp^-^aker, 
the  horse  ha?  b'-n  lair^^-ly  replaced,  but 
v^-hat  will  we  stib.-iit'.i^e  fcr  horse' sense? 

The-  inteiven'.on:.';',  are  those  who 
want  U'^  to  go  over  there;  the-  intcrven- 
tiona!  lite  aie  tho^e  who  want  to  come 
over  htr.-^. 

Two  Republican  ex-CnnRrcssmen  in 
Kan.-as  are  still  with  Wendell.  Not  1 
of  th-  160  servtre  mincri'y  Members 
r;--',-  HI  a  part.v  caucus  to  defend  him. 

Th"  Pre.-.d»nt  ha.^  slipped:  he  got  the 
Prime'  Minister  only  part  way  over,  while 
2  vt..  t.-  cip>\  n-  V,  ...s  svKci.-i-ful  in  bringing 
the  Kme  a'nd  Queen  all  the  way. 

The  Kans.is  Ci'v  Star  i.s  alarmed  at  the 
mull  patMiir  F- -e:a;  b"reaucracv,  while 
bem^  a  linle  cedent  vcith  the  expanding 
war  prcgit^m.  B-t'.-i  have  the  same  sire. 
R'  :•■ 

Tlie  plan  to  spend  ?50  COO  with  Kansas 
nev.-^ipaprr-;  fi^r  Navy  adverti.sing  is  typi- 
cal cf  hc.v  tho  wai makers  are  trying  to 
crea-e  vear  supnert.  Editors,  take  their 
money,  but — . 

Mr.  Churchill  "^ays  Eii'ain  would  join 
the  United  Spates  m  aciion  against 
Japan.  F.rst  thing  we  knov.-  '^he  will  be 
tellmc;  us  how  she  will  ba.k  us  en  an 
invasion  of  Europe. 

The  greaiest  cclebra*lcn  L.-'e.cr  Day 
has  m  Kansas  is  th.e  op:;::::.r:  of  all 
schocls  outside  first-  and  seceiid-class 
citieS.  Parents  work,  too,,  so  tiiey  can 
pav  fox  time  and  one-half  fcr  overtime. 

Mr.  Rcsenman  has  been  brought  in  to 
scitie  diff.renres  between  thf  set-ups  of 
Hillman  an.i  H^nde:?:~n.  Thry  should 
ccnv^  to  a  cemhnon  ur.d-^rsianu.r.g,  for 
they  all  speak  uom.e  English, 


While  seeking  with  amendments  to 
soften  the  blow  to  noncompliers.  some 
fool  frieniSs  of  the  farmers  in  the  Senate 
tacked  orj  a  rider  freezing  cotton  and 
wheat  in  the  same  bill,  causing  the  veto. 

I 

The  Bigger.  Hidden  Burden 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

I  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


y 


Thursday,  August  28.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON 
1         DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  ithe  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  Nc\^s  of  August  27.  1941 1 

[From  the i Washington  Daily  News  of  August 
27.  1941] 

Ti4e    BICGEB,    hidden    BfRDEN 

There  will  be  twice  as  many  Federal  In- 
come-tax ppyers,  if  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's version  of  the  revenue  bill  becomes 
law.  Ther>  will  be  twice  as  many  citizens 
with  a  coniicious  pocket  interest  in  economy. 

Instead  of  one-sixth  cf  the  total  number 
of  America;  IS,  two-sijttbs  will  be  eagerly  con- 
cerned wlti  getting  a  dollar's  worth  of  de- 
fense and  good  government  for  each  dollar 
they  have    3lucked  from  their  purses 

But  tha .  doesn't  mean  that  the  other 
four-sixfhs  of  the  people  won't  have  a  stnke 
In  the  Government's  fiscal  policies  To  the 
contrary  tliey  will  contintie  to  have  a  very 
real.  Interest.  Though  they  may  not  be 
touched  by  direct  income  taxation — for  their 
Incomes  aie  below  even  the  proposed  new 
taxable  levuls — they  will  continue  to  carry  a 
major  sliar?  of  the  burden  through  indirect 
taxation,  hidden  levies  added  to  the  prices 
they  pny  f^r  everyday  goods  and  services. 

Even  if  tiie  income-tax  exemptions  are  re- 
duced to  S750  for  single  persons  and  $1,500 
for  married  couples,  and  even  after  the  much 
stiffcr  Incqme  rates  are  Imposed,  the  Gov- 
ernment w|l  still  be  getting  most  of  its  reve- 
visible  taxes — the  taxes  to  which 
oosevelt  referred  when  he  said 
aid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man 
The  most  unfair  thine  about 
hidden  taxation  is  that  it  faUs  heaviest  upon 
those  who  ire  least  able  to  pay. 

Somehow,  though,  most  people  who  pay 
only  the  1  ndirect  taxes  which  ar?  picked 
from  their  iockets — and  make  no  direct  and 
conscious  c  )ntributlon  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— seem  to  believe  that  the  m.oney  the 
Government  spends  is  somebody  else's  money. 

Ever  slna;  It  becnme  evident  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  get  more  revenue,  and  in 
tremendouj  volume,  a  fight  has  ra?;ed  in 
Congress  over  whether  to  get  it  by  stiffer 
Income  taxi  tlon  or  by  an  invisible  levy,  such 
as  a  genera  sales  tax.  We  who  believe  that 
taxes  shcu  d  be  proportioned  to  ability  to 
pay  should  rejclce  that  the  Senate  ccmmit- 
tee  has  choten  to  broaden  the  income  rather 
than  the  s^los-tax  base.  We  should  support 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  fightln?'  for 
this  fairer  iiethcd. 

And  when  the  next  tax  bill  ccmes  up — 
which  ptobiibly  will  be  sometime  next  year — 
we  should  nsist  on  more  of  the  same.  For 
the  only  altprnative,  in  raising  such  a  volume 


nue?  from 
President 
they   are 
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of  money  as  war  spending  calls  for.  Is  taxa- 
tion which  falls  heavier  on  the  lower  four- 
sixths  than  It  does  on  the  upper  two-sixths. 
No  matter  how  far  down  it  reaches,  the  in- 
come tax  graduates  the  burden  according  to 
ability  to  bear  it.  while  the  other  kind  cf 
tax  Increases  living  costs  and  lowers  living 
standards. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  this:  When- 
ever the  income-tax  base  is  broadened,  the 
bulk  of  the  additional  revenue  comes  from 
the  people  who  are  already  in  the  taxable 
brackets  For  instance,  the  base  broadening 
which  The  Senate  committee  proposes,  will 
yield  some  »30C.0C)C,000,  but  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  will  come  from  the  pockets  of 
the  new  taxpayers.  The  rest  will  be  paid  by 
those  who  are  already  on  the  income-tax 
rolls.  And  the  higher  a  man's  Income,  the 
larger  his  share  of  the  Increase.    That's  fair. 

The  long-haul  fiscal  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  to  get  rid  of  all  hidden  taxes, 
and  raise  all  revenue  by  visible  levies  pro- 
portlon?d  to  ability  to  pay. 


Armored  Forces  and  Our  Armored  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'.KK.S 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

CF"    PFNN- Yl  \  ^■.  I.\ 
IN  THE  HOr-E  OF  RErP  t>ENI  .■■.Ti\'E; 


Thur..day.  Auijus'  28.  1941 


STATEMENT      PA'      M.^J       GFN 
CHAFIFE     I  SITED   ST.\TE: 


Mr.  SNYDER  Mr  S;.^aker,  thf  fol- 
lowing .--tatt. R".t  nt  was  prepar^'d  bv  the 
late  Maj.  Gtn  Adna  R  Chaflep.  United 
States  Army,  and  presented  to  the  War 
Department  Subcommittee  of  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Appropriations  during  the 
consideration  cf  the  Military  Establish- 
ment appropriation  l^iil  U  r  the  fiscal  year 
1912. 

Certain  paii.^  of  the  original  statement 
have  been  deleted  b'-cause  of  their  con- 
fidential nature,  but  the  matter  here  pre- 
sented Will  be  found  to  be  ai*  admirable 
treatise  upon  armored  forces  and  upon 
our  Armored  Force,  the  new  defense 
organization  m  the  creation  of  which 
General  Chatlte  had  such  a  large  part 
and  of  which  he  was  the  first  com- 
mander. 

St.^tement  cf  Maj    Gen    ADN.^  R    Ch.^ffee. 

THE  Commanding  General  of  the  Armored 

Force.  United  States  Army 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  having  been 
called  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appioprir.tions,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowini?  pre- 
pared remnrks  relative  to  armored  forces  and 
cur  armored  force 

For  many  years  I  have  been  an  advocite  of 
the  development  of  armored  mfans  of  war- 
fare. I  have  watched  and  assisted  in  whatever 
way  seemed  proper  and  fea.^.lble  the  develop- 
ment of  these  methods  In  our  service,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  and  to  t>elleve  that  real 
progress  is  being  made 

As  you  know,  the  tank  is  not  a  new  wectpcn; 
the  Roman  "fglcnnaire  with  his  shield,  the 
armored  elephants  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
chariots  of  Alexander  were  in  reality  tanks 
using  th?  best  motive  power  then  available. 
The  modern  tank  has  been  made  possible  by 


the  development  of  the  Internal  combxistion 
engine,  both  g-'.sollne  and  Diesel. 

In  World  War  I  the  Increasing  stren;;th  of 
the  machine  gun  prevented  either  side  from 
reaching  a  quick  decision  and  led  to  position 
warfare.  The  engine-powered  tank  then  made 
its  first  appearance  Its  Invention,  as  usual, 
was  mothered  by  necessity.  The  introduction 
of  the  tank  was  an  attempt  to  endow  the  of- 
fensive with  new  and  sup?rlor  strength,  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  attack  in  motion,  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  machine  gun 

On  November  20,  1917,  at  Cambral,  the 
British  made  a  surprise  attack  with  360  tanks 
on  a  front  of  about  10.000  yards  This  was 
the  first  use  of  the  modern  tank  This  tank 
attack  gained  initial  success  but  as  an  opera- 
tion was  a  failure  due  to  the  method  ot  em- 
ployment and  other  reasons.  Thereafter  In 
World  War  I.  the  tank  was  em.ployed  in  lim- 
ited numbers  and  achieved  some  success. 

In  that  war  the  method  of  employment  of 
tanks  was  to  launch  them,  accompanied  by 
infantry,  in  surprise  attack  against  the  enemy 
fortified  position. 

There  were  two  great  weaknesses  in  this 
type  of  use i 

First.  Either  the  tanks  would  outrun  their 
support  (infantry  and  artillery)  and  thus 
become  vulnerable  to  concentrated  fire  attack. 
Second  Or  the  tanks  held  to  the  speed  of 
their  accompanying  infantry  and  artillery 
support  lost  their  most  Important  character- 
istic mobility,  and  thus  became  victims  cf 
carefully  planned  defensive  measures. 

The  speed  of  these  World  War  tanks  was 
about  3  miles  per  hour,  and  often  after  a 
few  miles  running  the  tanks  were  ready  for 
overhaul. 

During  the  pot  W.r.d  War  period  France. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  experi- 
mented with  tank  design  and  developed  by 
spasmodic  efiorts  various  types  of  tanks  and 
armored  vehicles. 

Due  to  costs,  to  differences  of  opinions,  to 
branch  consciousness,  to  pacifist  tendencies. 
and  to  many  other  reasons,  no  nation  devel- 
oped a  unified  program  of  armored  study  or 
construction  However,  valuable  thought  and 
progress  was  gradually  contributed  to  the 
Idea  of  tank  and  armored  units  during  this 
period.  A  review  of  the  progress  of  this 
development  in  France.  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  is  necessary  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  our  armored  prob- 
lems of  today. 

France  I  Every  country  looks  at  the  problem 
of  the  application  of  the  mechanics  of  war 
In  the  light  of  Us  own  particular  needs.  In 
the  defense  of  continental  France  the  prob- 
lem was  visualized  with  a  definite  enemy,  a 
definite  ally,  and  a  definite  battlefield  in  view. 
The  military  attitude  of  France  was  defensive 
and  this  defense  was  based  upon  fixed  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Maginot  Line  The  ca\alry 
divisions  were  given  added  mobility  and  fire 
power,  and  light  cavalry  armored  divisions 
were  created.  In  these  divisions  armored-car 
elements  were  added.  In  France  mechaniza- 
tion was  developed  Independently  by  the 
Infantry  and  cavalry  along  parallel  lines,  with 
little  or  no  relation  between  the  two,  and  It 
was  not  until  the  winter  of  1939-40  that  their 
separate  efforts  began  to  merge  into  a  com- 
mon conception  of  the  tactical  employment 
of  armored  troops. 

Tank  development  In  the  French  Army  was 
entrusted  to  the  Infantry  In  the  pcst-war 
period.  Tank  tactics  were  based  entirely  up- 
on the  use  of  the  tank  as  a  close  support 
weapon  of  the  infantry.  In  the  immediate 
p3st-war  period  French  tank  dcctrines  en- 
visaged the  employment  of  light  tank  bat- 
talions immediately  preceding  and  acccra- 
panytr.g  the  infantry  assault  of  an  enemy 
position,  to  overcome  the  hostile  automatic 
weapons  on  a  specific  objective.  As  antitank 
defense  measures  increased  and  particularly 
as  a  result  cf  the  war  in  Spain,  the  medium 
and    heavy    tanks    made    their    appearance. 


These  were  grouped  Into  rlxcd  b.itta'.l  tis 
loosely  organized  in  time  ct  ptim  ii^to  let;!- 
ments  for  training  purpose >  Ti  ■t^a^.c  c  n> 
bat  unit  was  the  battalum.  In  193y  t!-.i 
French  doctrine  for  the  employment  n(  t.mk* 
did  not  visualize  the  use  of  large  armored 
units.  Tanks  were  classified  as  acc'-mpnny- 
Ing  tanks,  maneuver  tanks,  and,  hnuy  t;iiil;- 
and  were  to  be  employed  la  battai.i  r,-  it 
occasionally  in  groupments  of  twn  batiaiknis 
It  reccgnizcd  the  fact  that  tre  ks  c  iiid  not 
be  used  against  prepared  pu-^iti  i.-  ;  r.a  suited 
that  only  when  the  defensive  -ys:  m  hid 
been  disorganized  could  a  tank  iif.ark  be 
counted  upon  for  decisive  results  Tanks 
should  be  employed  only  m  the  ^xpliitatMn 
of  an  initial  success  or  where  an  tmnn  wa*^ 
unprepared  Units  of  fa.'^t  Im  k'^  reu.d  be 
held  in  the  hands  of  a  cuminanuer  ui  a  large 
unit  for  use  in  battle  as  a  fit  xible  aid  power- 
ful reserve.  The  French  did  act  riivuipe  tlie 
employment  of  large  bodies  of  tai.k.'^  m  inde- 
pendent movements  where  thty  w  aid  n>  t  be 
supported  by  artillery  already   in  po>ition 

The  French  cavalry  developed  niecl.aniza- 
tlon  along  quite  different  lines  Betwiii; 
1931  33  the  French  cavalry  experimrmed 
with  a  combined  horse  and  motorlzvd  diviPicn 
having  a  reconnaissance  el-nifn:  :!  ,irm  reci 
cars.  In  1935  the  first  light  mediar.i?  d  divi- 
sion was  organized  with  armored  ra--  dra- 
goon port^e  artillery,  and  services  Thtis,  at 
the  outbreak  ol  war  In  19C9  France  1  ad  cnly 
2  light  mechanized  divisions  witlim  the  cav- 
alry arm  and  11  tank  regiments.  22  biitial;,  i.- 
in  the  infantrv  arm  Up  to  thi'  t  me  the 
French  Army  had  made  no  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate tank  development  and  tank  tactics 
between  the  civalry  and  infantry  F.-onch 
doctrine  made  no  provislcn  f(  r  tlie  ••mp;cy- 
ment  of  more  than  1  mechanized  ui.it  liabit- 
ually  employed  within  the  cadre  uf  a  larger 
normal  unit. 

Two  months  before  tl.e  G?rrT.;i:.  offensive. 
May  10,  1940.  the  French  doctrine  as  an- 
nounced by  General  Gamfiin  was  as  f^licw.^i 
"Generally  speakine  a  '.arge  arniiTed  unit 
cannot  cover  its  own  mc.vfmcr.t  nor  carry 
out  the  reconnaissance  of  an  in.<-ufflclently 
determined  enemy.  It  must  always  act 
within  the  cadre  of  a  corps  or  of  a  mechan- 
ized groupment,  under  the  orders  of  r  cavalry 
or   motorized    corps   commander  " 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  al)C\e  even  after 
the  experiences  of  the  Polish  campaiKn  were 
available  for  study,  the  French  had  no  con- 
cept of  the  unified  tactical  action  rf  the 
combined  arm*  grouped  in  the  armoieci  divi- 
sion. Further,  they  failed  to  grasp  the  (  b- 
vious  lessons  of  that  campaign  hs  to  iho 
supreme  importance  of  the  role  t  r.r.A  at 
aviation  combined  with  the  arn.  :<  d  J  ic' 
Great  Britain  i  British  tank  deve.cpment 
under  the  Royal  Tank  Corps  proceeded  along 
lints  similar  tc  the  French  tank  dcvcicpment 
under  the  infantry  The  tank  tactic^  c'  the 
Royal  Tank  Corps  were  those  cf  the  in- 
fantry-accompanied lai.k  B;it:-;i  fx;.i:i- 
ments  resulted  in  t!i«  rja:.:/at:c::  ;  '  the 
army  tank  battalion  ar.ii  ti^.o  arn.y  tank 
brigade.  The  former  waf  a  licin  »a:ik  unit; 
the  latter  a  medium  tank  unit  Lioth  or- 
ganizations were  designed  as  inlantry  tank 
units  to  reinforce  normal  Infantry  foima- 
tlcns. 

ITie  course  of  development  tt  n.f  rl.ar.ira- 
tlcn  In  Great  Britain  was  stcrir.y  m  tlie  im- 
mediate post-war  period.  Bifer  contro- 
versies retarded  progress 

In  1926,  as  a  result  of  Genera;  Fuller  s  idias 
an  experimental  armored  force  was  created 
which  contained,  organically,  armored  cars, 
tanks,  motorized  machine  guns,  artillery,  and 
engineers,  but  no  Infantry.  The  purpose  of 
thL'i  fcrce  was  to  test  the  possibilities  ot  a 
self-ccntalned  armored  fchting  force  ind3- 
ptrdent  of  existing  formations.  The  lersons 
learned  from  this  experiment  proved  that  in- 
fantry was  indispenslble  to  an  armored  for- 
mation     This   force  continued  in  operation 


uniil   1929.  when   it   w-?   f.nally 


abandoned. 
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APPEXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Th;.s  rsfK-riinent  r  \r.  j-v  b;\^>Iv  be  resrart'.ed  as 
thi   farh^r  of  tlif  drrm  ii.  ,ii;ii'  ipd  division 

In  1935  Great  Br.'.a.r.  ccrr.rr.ri'.cf  d  the 
in<  char.:7,i*;or.  of  her  hi  "so  cavalry,  and  )n 
19:je  rr«-iii€d  a  r.\cchinv£er'.  mcbilf.  division  by 
ctn.bir.i.'.^  ut:.-s  i  f  nr  ch<i!:iztd  cavalry  wKh 
tanfcs.  In  ]9i'j  Great  Bn:, -n  orBanizt-d  en 
armiTt'd  ci  rfjs  cciiSisni  c  nt  a  cr.rt)s  hrad- 
quartrrs.  two  Brracred  div;-i  j-.s  a  siinpcrt 
(?rcup  cf  tw:i  m>, tended  mini. try  battai.or.s, 
two  .rT.!;c:y  rppimi'U's,  and  a  m  xcd  antitaik, 
annnircraft  revjiment  Al!  arnr  :t-d  vphu  :<rs 
In  t;if  nrmiT'-d  d:v  s).  ns  wire  t.ir.lu;  wh.Ie 
ail  ui.ariT!' rrd  V(  h.cles  w-rf  m  thr  ?U|;;  c:t 
gr  U;j  Th.s  ;jr..i:'.:z.i".on  nf  a',  ami'.  :cd  corps 
wr\s  aha.;do.'itd  h\  the  Brir..,!i  ir.  Jar.u.iry 
194(' 

A:  rhf  .,  utn:,-,,k  .,f  VVcrld  War  Nu  2.  Gnat 
Br:ta:n  ha. I  three  typt.-  cf  nKcivinized  u:.;:s  — 
thv  tiuciiaiU7ed  di\L-io,!Hl  cuvaliy  ret;imcrit. 
the  army  ta:.lt  br.gade.  and  the  ainiureci  divi- 
sion The  tacticfii  role  cf  the  army  ta:-ik  bri- 
gade wa.s  with  th(  as-sistanc*-  of  the  mfaavry, 
t.  break  thri.ug!i  enerv.y  dtft-n.-ies  The  re  Je 
of  th-  BiTiu Tf  d  division  was  t<  ptnctrate  bi - 
yond  d»:f.  i.sivi'  ;-i;*:tiors  in  order  tc  ccmplcte 
the  viLtcry  In  d«fe:'.se  th'»  tank  brigade 
would   a-s-...t    fh'-  counterattack 

Thus,  al'h(ut;h  m  the  early  days  ihe  Brit- 
_r~ish  had  conceived  rf  an  armoied  force  th;s 
kii  a  l:rtd  befii  ahar.dcnci  CK-voKij  mt  nt  (f 
nwc  hani7a-ion  had  folh-iwed  the  lines  cf 
annorfxl  ui.its  c  r^-anizcd  to  act  withm  the 
cad:r  uf  larger  normal   forces 

A  conMderation  ol  the  Bnt  J?h  dpvck,pment 
pru  r  to  the  present  war  t-hc  ws  th-nt  they.  t(X.i, 
fa.h>.  ti  tvalui-e  propt-rly  the  importance  cf 
the  C(  mb.  11.(1  rt;m>  in  amiored  uii.ts  Ef-pc- 
Ciah}  d.O  -hey  fa.:  to  apprccia'e  the  Impor- 
tai.cf  (f  .-per. all.- 1  mfai.'ry  and  combat  avia- 
tion .•.'jppoi;  They  had  not  cleariv  deter- 
mined the  proper  operational  role  for  larce 
nrni'  reci    u:  . '  - 

tKrinaoy.  Koilowing  the  World  War.  the 
Gennai;  Army  s-et  up  a  Siction  of  th.'lr  war- 
min..stry  stafT  t.  >tudy  in  detail  the  causes  cf 
succ. -sse.-  and  faiUirts  if  their  armies  dun:  •< 
tJie  p.'sr  V.  M  Th.,-  section  of  the  statT  func- 
tioned dur;::i;  [Iv-  14  years  prior  to  the  1933 
rtorL-aiu^ati.  T,  of  the  Gerir.an  Army  and  was 
cont!i.Uc-d  as  a  general  stall  section  of  the 
new  ,.rin> 

One  -  f  the  principal  problem?  studied  bv 
th.'<  .-ta;I  secth  ;.  \*,is  the  u.-,e  of  and  de;en.>.' 
aga.n-t    arm   red  action. 

A  .<econd  imp^  riant  problem  studied  was 
the  fact  that  Germany  had  been  unifc  tmlv 
succe.-.Mul  m  hrcrikini;  her  enemies'  front 
pi'Mtun..  but  t^ad  alsc")  nevtr  been  able  'o  ex- 
Fl<  !t  the   initial  success 

Ihc  s<>Iut;(;n  t ..,  both  f  t!;e.<e  profc:em.<  -Aas 
eventu-Jlly  u  iind  m  the  iirincrcd  force  cf 
ct:-mbi!-!«d  arms 

Duriiikr  the  {.x-ricd  im.medi  ,te!y  prior  to  the 
expansi  -n  of  the  German  Armv.  ^elected  offi- 
cers Wire  *ent  t.'  tl:e  armies  >  f  the  ori-.cip.-J 
pow.rs— the  United  States  Eneiat.d!  France. 
snci  Hu-s  a  -  to  ^.e:  data  and  ideas  as  tc  the 
con-trution  and  emplovmeir.  cf  .irmcred  ve- 
h.cies  T..  the  Utucrd  States  came  Wurle- 
m.  ut.  Bccl.toldfP.e.m.  and  Von  Scliell.  the 
latter  n:  \v  chuf  •  f  m.  torizanm  cf  the  Gei- 
iran  Sta'e 

The  data  procured  by  the  abjve-mcnti  n,  d 
If!' Ts.  together  with  that  developed  l;v  thf> 
staff  .stcMon  cf  the  ministry,  was  us  d  in  the 
on-aniza-ien  cf  the  Hrst  armcreci  u-i;ts  d'lnnif 
19C4 

All;,  n.:  th.r  In;'  a!  concerts  v.  ith  \vh,:c'.->  the 
Gtrman.s  tecan  rheir  arnv^red  divisional  or- 
gan..--alien  were  th.e   folic. mhj 

(a>  The  arm.-rtd  divi.t;:;.  must  utr.i-e  Hi: 
combined  arn^. ;  i..  c.  mbat 

tbt  Arrn-.-red  u:  I's  niu't  bo  t;-.  d  m  --wf^,- 
cicnt  m.>s  to  pern.it  sust.aned  dnv.ne  p'  -.'.or 

ici  .\riiiorcd  vehicles  mii.-t  be  simple  and 
ni^L-eri  if  ci-n~-.ri;ciion  and  design  and  rnu.-t 
bi  s-.ii'."ible  fer  me.ss  jrodijcticn 

(dt  Th.(>  riicb..:ty  of  ail  clf.T.cnts  cf  t!,e 
r.rm.  red  d.Msi  n.  n.ii.-t  be  such  as  to  maintain 
r.  unity  ef  ..cti^n  ia  all  phases  cX  cpeu  w.>r- 
fnre. 


(ei  One  hundred  percent  repl?ccme.'.t  cf 
ta.ks  and  tank  cre'^-s  m.iist  he  a'. ai.ahle  dur- 
ini:  periods  rl  active  cperntions 

Du.-intT  late  1933  and  1934  ex't  :i^i:p  experi- 
ments on  extremely  varied  terrain  tn  a  large 
area  kncwn  as  Lunebureer  Htide  in  northern 
Pru.ssia  uere  cndii^'cd  These  tests  were 
ce.rried  oui  in  nl.  types  of  weather.  Duraig 
the-e  tc'-'s  ta'-iral  procedures  were  deter- 
mm-d  unen  The  f-rcanization  cf  the  units 
wa^  then  b...-ed  on  the  tactical  methods  of 
lit.:  ere.ployn-.ent.  Late  in  1934  and  1935  the 
arm  red  types  determined  upon  were  put 
in'o  ma.-s  pr'  dnction  and  the  organization  of 
three  armrred  0. visions  was  begun.  In  the 
fall  cf  1935  the  C^rmans  pave  a  demonstra- 
ti'  n  Mf  the  use  of  several  elements  of  the 
aim  red  division  In  1936  Von  Schell  made 
the  sia-ement  that  the  "Gorman  general  staff 
was  sati.-fied  thai  they  had  developed  an  effec- 
tive method  of  armored  attack."  In  1936  the 
Germans  cfficieUy  stated  tha-  the  war  in 
Spun  would  be  u.-ed  as  a  L.'aoraiory  in  which 
le  test  their  armored  uniis. 

The  initi.'l  ,on>  red  dn.  .sional  organization 
ci.  ns.sttd  ^,!  a  icv  :nnai.,;>ance  battalion. 

T.erk  i,r:e  cie  :  2  'ank  rciilments.  each  reg- 
iment coa.-isuag  ci  J  tank  battalions,  each 
tank  battalion  ccr.>.--.,n,,  cf  79  licht  and  18 
medium  tanks 

M  torized    infantry    britade.   ccnsisung  of 
I    t\v.,  met.  iized  rifle  regiments  and  one  motor- 
cycle  r.r.e   battalicn. 

Artillery  regi.ment  armed  with  lG5-milli- 
nif'er  gun  howitzers. 

t^opply  echelon,  consisting  cf  medical, 
qnar'crn-!r..--er   and  other  service  elements. 

A-  the  beginning  cf  the  Polish  camcaign 
(September  1939  i  -he  Germans  had  organized 
about  JO  armored  divisions  in  general  similar 
in  organization  tc  the  one  described  above. 

The  major  l-e.-ns  of  arms  and  equipment  of 
en'.h   -f  the=r  d.visu-ns  w^re  as  follows - 

T.ink=    416  .344  light  and  72  medium). 

Avt.Ilery,  36  ( l()5-re.ii:. meter  gun  howitz- 
er'^ i 

A:.':-.a:;k  euns.  66   (36  m  division  artillery 
ha't.ih.on:    15  in  reconnaissance  battalion-   12 
m  arnicred  infantry  reg.Tient,   and  3  m  mo- 
te rcycle   battalion ) 
A:  mored  cars,  50 

To-.al  strenk,tli.  rpproximately  15  000. 
Operauuns:  Dui.i.^  the  Polish  campaign 
tlie  ..rmored  divi.-ions  were  not  held  together 
and  fought  as  a  complete  armored  unit.  One 
group  of  the'^e  dl'-j<ions  was  used  with  the 
SdeMan  Army,  another  group  with  the  army 
afackmg  from  east  Prussia.  The  armored 
divisions  were  held  in  rear  of  the  attacking 
armies  and  Inserted  after  a  brt^ak  in  the 
enemy  front  had  been  made  by  the  army. 
Tlie  armored  divisions  were  then  utilized  to 
exploit  the  initial  siiocess  by  disrupting  and 
cutting  into  fragments  the  Polish  armies. 
The  e^perations  cf  these  armored  divisions  In 
Poland  were  closely  supported  by  attack  and 
bcmbardi.:ent  aviation. 

When  liie  Germans  began  their  campaign 
on  the  west  front  May  10.  we  find  an  cntir-eiy 
different  tactical  em.ployracnt  of  the  German 
nrmcred  divisions.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  this  change  in  their  tactical  employ- 
ment was  ir.d.cated  by  the  experience  gained 
in  the  Poi.-h  campaign  In  the  attack  against 
the  western  front,  we  find  the  armored  divi- 
sions now.  12  to  14  in  number,  organized  into 
corps  and  into  an  armored  army.  This  army 
had  no  covering  force  other  than  the  border 
guards  and  that  furnished  by  Itself.  This 
.-.rmcred  army  made  the  strategic  mam  eff.rt 
cf  the  Gcrm.an  combat  forces.  From  all  Indi- 
cations, there  was  attached  to  this  array 
motorized  divisions  which  were  used  de- 
fensively to  cover  the  flank  of  the  armored 
a: my.  which  in  its  drive  first  rested  on  the 
Aisne.  then  the  Aisne-Oise  Canal,  the  Oise- 
Somme  Canal,  and  finally  en  the  Somme 
R.v-:r,  The  r.gh*  flank  of  the  armored  army 
w.e<  ccveicd  by  the  attack  of  the  advanchig 
Gern-.an  XII  Army,  and  by  means  cf  other 
m-tcri.-ed  divisiciii  pr  bably  attached  to  the 
ariui.rcd  armv. 


Later  In  the  French  campaign  the  armored 
army  was  again  used  as  an  independent  bat- 
tle unit  On  June  10.  1940,  this  armored 
army  crosaed  the  Aisne  River  from  a  small 
bridgehead  established  by  the  XII  army, 
quickly  dtstroyed  the  French  IV  army, 
drove  acrops  the  Laagres  Plateau,  through 
Besancon.  ^nd  to  the  Swiss  border  By  this 
maneuver  the  entire  Maginol  line  was  cut 
off  from  re»nainder  of  France. 

Tactical  tnethods:  The  Important  lesson  In 
the  FTencrt campaign  is  the  use  of  an  armored 
force  as  an|independent  army.  This  armored 
army,  suprtcrted  by  combat  aviation  made 
the  main  Strategic  and  tactical  effort  of  the 
German  fli'ld  forces.  Its  attack  was  made 
through  ail  extremely  rugged  terrain  zone, 
using  only  the  combined  arms  of  Its  com- 
ponent elefeifnts. 

Tliis  arrtcred  army  net  only  broke  the 
border  fortifications  of  Lu.xemburg  and 
the  Libran  ont-Neufchateau-Virtcn  position, 
which  Is  tie  defensive  line  of  the  Belgian 
frontier,  but  It  crossed  the  Semois  River,  a 
most  difficult  terrain  barrier  This  armored 
army  final  y  crossed  the  Meuse  River  and 
penetrated  the  French  defensive  position 
which  constituted  a  continuation  of  the 
Maginot  li^e.  "In  this  break-throutrh  of  the 
Allied  defelisive  position,  for  the  first  time 
in  historyj  exclusive  use  was  made  of  an 
armored  arfny  tn  executing  a  large-scale  stra- 
tegic movement."  The  above  is  an  official 
statement  Issued  by  the  German  War  Min- 
istry. Sonie  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  .^.rmoreC  operation  may  be  gained  by  say- 
ing that  41.000  vehicles  took  part,  and  the 
armored  ar^ny  was  echeloned  to  a  depth  of 
approxlm.atHy  125  miles. 

Although!  there  are  only  meacer  reports 
available  oh  the  recent  Balkan  "operations, 
every  lndi<iition  points  to  the  use  by  the 
Germans  At  .similarly  organized  armored 
armies  m  Jthelr  destruction  cf  the  Yugo- 
slavian and  Grecian  Armies 

The  tactical  action  of  the  armored  divi- 
sions is  baied  on  fire  and  movement  cf  the 
component  armored  units  of  the  combined 
arms.  This  tactical  action  Is  not  comparable 
to  the  cavalry  charge,  as  so  many  erroneously 
believe.  It  is  the  mutual  use  of  armored  and 
air  fire  poM»er  to  assist  and  cover  the  move- 
ment of  a  maneuvering  element  This  Ger- 
man concebt  was  not  fully  understood  or 
accepted  at 'the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
by  the  Pretch  and  British.  It  is  at  entire 
variance  with  the  idea  of  independent  tank 
or  mechanlted  action  and  with  the  idea  un- 
derlying tha  use  of  accompanying  tanks 

The  success  of  the  German  arrnorcd  tactics 
has  as  we  khcw  been  great  and  has  rendered 
obsolete  thfc  tactical  procedures  cf  World 
War  No.  1. 

The  greatl  German  victories  in  France  and 
In  the  Balkins  were  won  uy  offensive  opera- 
tions cf  arniored  armies  supported  by  combat 
aviation,  rtjrmer  defensive  methods  cannot 
be  successfully  used  against  these  armored 
operations.  [Defense  against  such  operations 
can  be  mad*  only  by  armored  units  cf  equal 
or  superior  fower. 

United  Stjtes:  At  home,  the  Chief  of  SUjff 
General  Suiimerall.  early  realized  the  value 
of  the  tankj  as  an  independent  and  mobile 
weapon  andi  preached  the  importance  of  Us 
emplcymenti  The  War  Department  was 
however,  hainpered  by  lack  cf  understanding 
end  funds,  ind  further  by  the  fact  that  the 
National  Driense  Act  'Of  1920  prescribed  that 
the  Infantry^  should  operate  tanks. 

Despite  tht  experiments  going  on  abroad.  It 
was  not  unOkl  1928  tat  the  Secretary  of  War 
approved  In  brinciple  the  Initial  plans  for  the 
organlzatlorJ  and  development,  over  a  period 
cf  4  years,  c^^  a  mechanized  force.  This  force, 
accordlrg  t<i  paper  estimates  would  cost 
$4,000,000.  Ihis  was  not  considered  prohibi- 
tive at  that  lime.  In  view  of  the  cost  cf  mech- 
anization abroad  and  the  cost  of  material  for 
our  own  Air  Corps  at  heme. 

For  the  n^xt  2  years  the  subject  cf  mech- 


anization la  j 


dormant  so  far  as  appropriations 
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were  concerned  In  1933  the  Congress  in- 
serted in  the  Anny  appropriation  bill  the 
$284,000  previously  reque.sted  for  develop- 
ment work  Althc  ugh  this  was  a  very  meager 
amount,  it   iid  pro. ide  a  sta. t. 

Accordingly,  the  War  Department  utilized 
thl  money  to  make  possible  the  assembly  of 
th'  mechanized  force  at  Fort  EXistis.  Va  ,  with 
the  thought  that  the  organ'zation  of  an 
actual  force,  no  matter  how  small  or  re- 
stricted in  equipment,  would  take  the  devel- 
opment out  ol  the  realm  of  theory  and  give 
It  a  practical  beginning.  To  the  normal 
equipment  cf  the  selected  units  were  added 
some  expeJlmcntal  vehicles  newly  con- 
structed 

This  original  mechanized  force  totaled  640 
enlisted  men  Every  branch  of  the  service 
was  represented  in  it 

Tlie  fiist  conception  of  this  mechanized 
command  was  that  it  would  be  purely  a 
striking  force  Starting  with  one  regiment. 
It  would  later  be  built  up  Into  a  highly 
mobile  armored  force,  with  motorized  fire 
power  to  strike  an  organized  position.  I^  was 
contemplated  that  this  experiment  would  at 
least  start  thoxight  along  the  lines  of  the 
development  cf  the  tactics  of  the  combined 
mechanized  or  motorized  arms. 

In  1931  It  was  decided  that  the  infantry 
would  continue  under  the  National  Defense 
Act  to  operate  tanks  for  the  close  support  of 
foot  soldiers  and  that  the  mechanized  mis- 
sion should  be  given  to  the  cavalry  To  per- 
mit the  cavalry  to  operate  tanks  under  this 
mission  thfy  were  called  combat  car.5 

That  year.  159  men  from  various  branches 
In  the  original  mechanized  forces  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  cavalry,  with  station  at  Ftirt 
Knox.  As  an  initial  start  one  reinforced  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  was  to  be  mechaniz.^d. 

However,  It  was  not  until  1933  that  the 
War  Department  issued  orders  for  the  Fiist 
Cavalry,  stationed  at  Marfa,  Tex  ,  to  be  moved 
to  Knox  and  mechanized. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  force  cf 
mechanized  cavalry  was  gradually  Increased, 
until  last  jear  It  consisted  of  two  regiments 
of  mechanized  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  mech- 
anized field  artillery,  a  company  of  engineeis, 
an  attached  regiment  of  Infantry,  an  Air 
Corps  squndron.  and  the  necessary  supply 
and  service  troops.  With  Increased  experi- 
ence each  year  in  maneuvers.  It  dc\elopcd 
mobile  mechanization  on  an  app.\rently 
sound  basis.  During  this  period  our  com- 
panies of  Infantry  tanks  were  removed  from 
the  Infantry  d  ..^irti  and  consolidated  Into 
battalions,  an:  •:,e  L  i;l.-iana  maneuvers  of 
1940  brought  forth  the  combined  eCort  of  an 
Infantry  tank  group  and  the  mechanized 
cavalry. 

During  this  period  both  the  Infantry 
Beard  and  the  Mechanized  Cavalry  Board  did 
considerable  res-earch  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  tanks  and  their  related  ma- 
teriel and  vehicles  and  weapons.  Tliis  work 
has  been  of  great  value  In  the  later  develop- 
ment of  our  Mechanized  Force 

Our  present  medium  tank  was  projected  in 
design  by  the  Infantry  Board.  Whan  the 
Armored  FiJice  was  created  experimentally  tor 
service  test,  the  medium  tank  developed  by 
the  Infantry  Board  formed  the  basic  design 
upon  which,  with  few  modifications,  we  were 
able  to  enter  into  the  development  of  rapid 
production  facilities. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  armored  operations 
during  the  present  war  leads  to  several  defi- 
nite conclusions. 

(a)  Armored  forces  of  the  combined  arms 
arc  at  present  the  mcst  powerful  means  of 
offensive  action. 

(b)  Given  a  suitable  terrain  foi  operations, 
the  most  effective  defense  against  such  ar- 
mored forces  would  seem  to  lie  in  more  nu- 
merous ard  more  powerful  similarly  organ- 
ized armoied  force 

(c)  Armored  units  must  be  o'-ganized  into 
large  formations   (corps  and  arnJes)   to  give 


tactical  a:id  strategical  unity  tc  thil:  vpcr- 
atlons 

(dl  A  definite  trend  toward  more  ccmpiex 
combination  of  arms  and  toward  heavier  cali- 
berL  and  equipment  has  Pveen  shown  during 
the  war 

(e)  To  be  successful  In  combat  armored 
units  must  be  manned  and  led  by  thoroughly 
and  specially  trained  personnel  Such  train- 
ing requires  much  time  and  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly accomplished  with  the  turn-over  cf 
the  mass  of  personnel  each   year 

OUR   DEVTLOPMENTS    SINCE   JtTLY    10,    194  0 

During  part  of  May  and  June  1940  a  major 
world  power  with  an  army  conceded  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  backed  by 
the  marpower  and  equipment  of  powerful 
allies,  was  completely  overrun  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  comparative  impotence  by  a  mili- 
tary macnlne  of  astou-iding  etflclency  tJclore 
this  relaiively  short  operation  was  completed, 
which  Is  one  of  the  greatest  military  phe- 
nomena of  all  times,  the  Chief  of  Staff  acted 
promptly  and  decisively  in  effecting  what  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  steps  taken 
during  my  military  service  to  increase  the 
combat  effect rvencss  of  the  Army  High  com- 
manders ^ro;n  the  field  who  had  been  working 
for  years  with  our  small  mechanized  cavalry 
and  tank  units  were  immediately  assembled 
In  Washington  and  participated  in  confer- 
ence with  members  of  the  General  Stail  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  conferees: 

That  the  recent  German  successes  proved 
the  value,  elllclei^.cy.  and  economy  of  arniored 
units  when  properly  used  In  adequate  num- 
bers on  the  modern  battlefield 

That  our  tactical  conception  and  technical 
development  have  been  proceeding  along 
sound  lines,  although  on  a  most  modest  scale, 
since  prior  to  the  rearmament  of  Germany. 

That  our  available  mechanized  resources 
must  be  brought  together  under  one  head 
to  obtain  the  maximum  value  from  our 
limited  personnel  and  materiel,  to  further 
tactical  development  and  employment  and 
to  ehmirtate  duplication  of  technical  develop- 
ment. 

That  an  expansion  of  this  component  of  our 
Army  was  Imperative  if  we  were  to  success- 
fully engage   a  modern  first-class  army 

The  recommendations  of  the  above  meet- 
ing were  in  a  matter  of  days  translated  into 
action  A  War  Department  directive  was 
published  July  10,  1940.  which  created,  for 
service  test,  an  armored  force  to  Include  all 
armored  corps  and  General  Headquarters  Re- 
serve tank  units,  and  prescribed  the  duties 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Armored  Force,  combining 
the  command  functions  of  a  commander  of  a 
large  tactical  unit  and  many  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  chief  of  a  combatant  arm.  this 
included  the  development  of  tactical  and 
training  doctrines  for  all  units  of  the 
Armored  Force  and  research  and  advisory 
functions  pertaining  to  development  and 
procurement  of  all  special  transportation, 
armament,  and  equipment  usi'd  primarily 
for  armored  units. 

The  small  mechanized  cavalry  brigade,  a  few 
scattered  infantry  tank  units,  the  Sixth  In- 
fantry, and  9.500  enlisted  men  were  made 
available  or  authorized  to  Implement  this 
organization.  From  the  foregoing,  the  fol- 
lowing units  and  agencies  were  organized: 
The  I  Armored  Corps,  consisting  of  the  First 
and  Second  Armored  Divisions  and  the 
Seventieth  General  Headquarters  Reserve 
Tank  Battalion;  the  Armored  Force  Board, 
charged  primarily  with  giving  proper  direc- 
tion to  the  development  of  special  transpor- 
tation, armament,  and  equipment,  and  to  the 
preparation  of  training  manuals;  and  the 
Armored  Force  School,  to  provide  the  highly 
trained  technicians  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  many  t>"pes  of  complicated  and  expensive 
equipment  of  armored  units 

Tlie  Armored  Force,  as  constituted  tbove 
met  its  initial  training  objective  as  laid  down 
by  the  Chief  ol  the  Arm- red  Force  ■•     •     • 


To  be  prepared  tc  take  the  field  witli  available 
persDnnel  and  materiel  by  Oct.ber  1. 
1940     •     •     •  •■ 

The  foregoing  accompli.-l.Q'.ents  notwith- 
standing sympathetic  ce>op?:at;  n  r??e:\ed 
from  the  War  Department  were  carried  out 
In  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  amcnp  which 
were  supply  and  personnel  which  1  will  dis- 
cus.^ later 

Tlie  role  of  a  unit  detern.ines  its  organi- 
Eatu)n.  The  role  of  an  armored  d.-.islon  is 
the  conduct  of  liitl.ly  n..  ePe  crcmtd  war- 
fare primarily  oSei>ive  m  el.araeier.  by  a 
self -sustained  unit  of  great  power  and  mo- 
bility, composed  of  speciallv  equipped  troops 
of  the  required  arms  and  services  It  should 
be  I'mployed  on  misMons  either  strateplcal 
or  tactical,  whose  accomplishment  will  effect 
to  tlie  maximum  the  total  da-trueticn  of  the 
enemy. 

Armored  division:  The  armored  divisle-n  of 
12. 7X)  officers  and  enlisted  men  has  a  tre- 
mendous fire  power  in  its  uuth'.  ri.  ed  aliot- 
mert  of  over  19.000  weapons,  including  pis- 
tols rifles;  sub,  light,  and  heavy  machine 
guns;  mortars:  37-mnilmeter  guns,  75-mllll- 
meter  guns;  105-millim-^ter  howitzers;  and 
over  3.000  caliber  .30  machine  guns. 
The  armored  division  cemslsts  of  five  eche- 
lons: Command,  reconnaissance,  striking, 
support,  and  service.  These  echelons  must 
operate  together  as  a  team  if  tl.e  divlsicn 
Is  to  function  efficiently 

Command  echelon:  Tie  con.tr.anri  echelon 
conjilsts  of  the  division  headquaiters  and 
headquarters  company  which  directs  tlie  op- 
erations of  the  armored  division  and  a  signal 
company  that  provides  facilities  for  trans- 
mitting orcers  and  informatku  tc  all  eche- 
lons. 

Reconnaissance  echeloii  The  reconnais- 
sam^e  echelon  consists  of  a  recc  t.naissance 
battalion  and  an  attached  observation  squad- 
ron The  two.  working  in  close  c  j:,:  air.ation, 
constitute  the  eyes  of  the  commander  The 
picture  painted  from  the  u.Icrmation 
gatiiercd  by  these  two  reconnaissance  agen- 
cies forms  the  basis  of  the  cam.mandcr's  plan 
of  execution  of  the  dlvi.'ion  mission 

Striking  echelon:  Tlie  s'rlkmg  echelon 
consists  of  the  armored  brigade,  with  its 
headquarters  and  headquarters  comjiany. 
two  light-armored  r^  tt.incn'f,  otie  med.um- 
armored  regiment  and  n  f.old-artilltry  regi- 
me;it.  The  entire  division  is  built  around 
the  striking  echelon  and  it-  p:.nc:pai  weapon, 
the  tank.  While  the  tank  is  the  principal 
weapon  of  the  light-armored  r  gim  nt.  it  is 
not  the  only  one  This  ret:  nieni  &'.'o  is 
equipped  with  its  own  rtcon:ia:s.-ance.  its 
ow  1  mobile  machine-gun  units,  and  a  spe- 
cia  ly  equipped  n.  rt  .r  jeito-ei  All  other 
elenents  of  thi.  o.\.v  n  .,.e  ititcnt  on 
maneuvering  the  striking  eclu-lon  into  posi- 
tion from  which  it  can  deli-.er  the  decisive 
blow 

Eiupport  echelon;  The  su;;pcrt  (cheion  con- 
sists of  an  Infantry  regiri'-nt.  a  fifchl-ariKlcry 
battalion,  and  an  engiiieer  bftalicn  The 
suj'port  echelon  assists  the  str,kir".g  echelon 
by  attacking  to  clarify  the  eiiuation,  seizing 
grcund  unfavorable  for  tank  actiun,  holding 
grcund  which  the  tanks  have  captured,  neu- 
tralizing threats,  and  protecting  the  tanks 
duung  periods  of  refuehiig,  reorganization, 
and  rest.  The  engineers  Insure  the  unlnter- 
rui)ted  advance  of  the  divisioii  by  the  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  cro»«-ings.  by  operat- 
ing assault  beats  and  ferries,  by  the  use  cf 
their  bridging  equipment,  and  by  improvised 
means  They  assist  in  the  al!-a:cund  difeiif-e 
of  the  division  In  the  estRblishni'ni  of  anti- 
tank areas  by  preparing  ro«d  blocks,  obsta- 
cles, mine  fields,  and  demolitions. 

fiervice  echelon:  Tlie  service  echelon  con- 
sists of  an  ordnance  battalion,  quartermaster 
ba';talion.  and  a  medical  bittalKjii  It  fur- 
nishes the  skilled  mrchanlci  and  spate  parts 
reculred  to  maintain  weapons,  fighting  vehi- 
cles, and  wheeled  vehtcles  In  op- rati.:;  It 
8ui)phes  the  division  w.th  ga.-o.int,  oil,  and 
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rtitlcns         It      ccllocts      and      evacuates      the 
W'.uncleci     pw'rstr.r.il     cf     n'A     ut..fs     of     the 

cl;v;vr:; 

Comb:.t  aviation  mu^■t  a'xnys  support  and 
friquff/ly  m  iv  be  attached  to  an  arrr.cred 
dr.  ..sl'~n  ciur;i;i;  (,pe:at;c!.s  In  principle 
ccnib:it  avia-.i.^n  nutrmt-nts  the  pewer  and 
extii.d^  the  range  cf  artiikry 

Armortd  corps:  Anncrtd  unit.-;  are  em- 
ployed arainst  vital  objective?  m  rt-ar  of  the 
hostile  main  battle  poMtion  u-^ually  reachtd 
by  a  penctr.Hicn  cf  a  weak  pi^witl.:  n  cf  the 
hf.st.le  Irorit  or  an  encirclement  cl  ai.  cpen 
flar.jc  Such  operatic  us  are  prr  mised  en  ."■ur- 
pil.e,  on  r.ipid;ty  ol  ac'ion.  and  on  abiilty 
tu  .sus.a'.ii  ih!>  action  until  the  (vbjrcii\e  !- 
gamed  T^.i'-'i  t  J:>r(-,  It  is  apparent  th-:t 
armored  ui.iUs  niust  bt  emplcyed  in  n-..t--s. 
nrt  hundrt-d'i  bu'  thousand-^  of  tank«,  with 
ad.ciu.i'i  a'.  ..!•,:-:!.  ene.netr,  i:ifantry.  artil- 
hry.  malntetiance.  and  l(gi?*:ca!  supper", 
■with  I'Ocui  -'■upe;  I'.Tity  of  the  air  assuietl  To 
train,  flcht  and  supply  these  lari'er  forma- 
tions. arirjr,red  division?  mu«t  be  ere  upid  Ir.to 
corps,  consisting  of  an  e.s~er.t.ul  command 
echelon,  two  armored  divi.'-iuii?  and  n-  ce^.ary 
corps  troi-jps,  creanlc  or  attach-ed 

•  •  4  •  • 

Gr"vip  headquarters  tank  uni'=:  Grrup 
headquarter*  tar.R  b  ifalion.-.  (  rganii-'ed 
qui'.e  .'^innh.rly  to  the  battalions  (f  'h- 
armJTfd  re.'inien*.-^,  are  provided  tc  g.ve 
addt  d  stiik!!.^:  pcAer  to  The  inJ'antry  and 
cavalry  riivi.=  inn5  and  for  attachment  to 
armored  diviiic  ::.«  a?  additl(-r.a!  tjat^alions. 
The.'f  units  are  organized  inio  li^^ht  and 
medium  ba'tahoi.s.  the  former  primarily  for 
Indus. on  m  =pecial-tasK  forrr.'-  where  landing 
opcratinr^  must  be  ir.itially  arcomi-.li.'-hed  in 
aeccndary  harlx  rs  The  dcVLlcpment  of  thf 
heavy  tank  should  be  c  r.tmued  so  as  tc  m- 
stire  !^«  a'.uilahr.ity  if  and  when  need'^d 

Af  with  the  armored  dlvis;  ins.  these  'anlc 
ba'tallcns  .hou!d  be  grciiped  under  tank 
group  headqu":rters  Tlie-^e  h'^adqu.irter?  are 
es^rntml  to  supirvlsc,  ci  ordira'.e.  and  fur- 
ther the  training,  and  to  assist  in  develop. ng 
the  tprhnique  and  tactics  of  group  head- 
quaners  tank  battalion  and  group  emilcy- 
ment  as  well  a.-  belr:g  available  as  trained 
e<-mm.and  agencies  for  field  operations 

Organ-..'aticn  will  change  wuh  experler.ce. 
and  with  changes  In  the  supply  an.d  th.e 
strategical  situa'iin  With  the  introduction 
of  the  75-mii!lmeter  gun  m  the  medium  tank. 
It  IS  prebable  that  the  artillery  regiment  will 
be  taken  away  from  the  armored  brigade  and 
t»ecome  a  divisional  unit  for  gineral  support 
The  division  may  easily  be  made  lighter  or 
Stronger  by  adding  or  subtracting  an  Inte- 
gral part  thereof  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
theater  of  operation.  We  have  seen  the  Ger- 
mat)  Armv  vary  Its  organiza'Kn  m  this  man- 
ner to  suit  the  Immediate  tactical  «itua*lcn 

It  Is  true  that  the  organization  of  cur 
armored  division  is  very  similar  m  principle 
to  that  of  the  German  panz-er  division,  but  it 
Is  not  a  qti'.^tion  of  us  blindly  fo'.icwlng  the 
latter  Rather  it  proves  the  soundness  of 
our  own  development,  since  the  Germans  in 
general  followed  'he  principles  of  cur  own 
mechanized  cavalry  organizations  which 
existed  prior  to  the  development  cf  the  pres- 
ent  German   organization 

It  Is  not  desired  to  convey  the  idea  that 
armored  utilts  will  win  a  war  by  themselves. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  swift  successes  of 
the  G  -rman  Army  m  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France  were  due  to  the  action  of  any  one 
particular  branch  of  service  Rather.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  wer-'  primarily  due  to  the  cl>  se 
coordination  aiid  cooperation  of  the  swift - 
striking  dive  bombers  with  the  powerful 
pat./er  divisions,  closely  supported  by  well- 
trained,  highly  mobile  Infantry  formations 

However,  much  cf  the  Germen  success  may 
be  cr»dited  to  the  panzer  divisions,  and  it  is 
net  strange  th.it  the  American  public  ha- 
shown  an  Interest  In  this  modern  tvpe  cf 
ground  warfare,  because  we  as  a  nanon  hme  a 
natural  aptitude  for  the  maittifactur-  and 
cperativh     of     automotive     equ-pment.       So 


natu'-al  is  thi.s  aptitude   that  the  great  mass 
■f    r  i_ir     public     I;;;--;    wcndered     that    foreign 
I   powers  apparently  haci  pa.'sed  us  In  the  UM- 
j    hzaticn    .,f    mpch.inizatiori    for    combat    pur- 
pose*.    That   this    condition   existed    Is   only 
■    dUH  tc  tiu'  f.ict  'I. a'  peacetime  appropriations 
for  cur  Axmy  wc   lid  not  permit  the  establish- 
ment cf  an  arrr.ored  force  of  the  magnitude 
empl.^ycd  fcv  a  riaticn  cctnr^.iitted  to  a  period 
CI  rftpid  military  expansion 

A.s    mater. e!    ;-.i,d    supply    have    dominated 
I    recent    battlefields,    so   have    they   dominated 
I    the   development    of  the  armored  force.     Its 
initial  organization  was  governed  by  the  type 
and  qu.mtity  available:  Its  future  organlz.t- 
ti.r.  ^-.d  rapidity  of  expansion  will  be  dic- 
tated by  timely  execution  of  adequate  manu- 
facturing programs.     It  Is  essential   that   we 
]    ni.mufacture  the  most  modern  type  of  flght- 
I    Ing  (quipment  for  today  and,  concurrently, 
r!  v-.:^  p    mere   e.liclent    types   for   tomorrow. 
We    ate    all    too   familiar    with    the    long    and 
prtcious   time   required    to   develop,   tool   for. 
and  nranufactur'^  new  types  of  critical  Item.s 
of  equipment     We  are  also  familiar  with  the 
v;=ele.-sr.e,=s  cf  an  aiiny  which  is  second  best 
In  materiel 

As  at   present   organized,   an   armored   di- 
vision IS  equipped  with  3,243  vehicles  of  all 
,    types.     One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
I   Of  those  are  combat  vehicles  pure  and  sim- 
ple, including  sccut  cars,  reconnaissance  cars, 
tanks    of    all    categories     personnel    earners 
'    and   prime   mc.ers,   machuie-gun    and   other 
w-ap  .11    earners;    2.103    are    motorcycles,   en- 
g;i.i..r    vehicles,   ambulances,   and    trucks   of 
every   variety.     Many  of  these  have  combat 
purpo'^es,   but   the   majority   enter    Into    the 
supply  of  food,  ammiuiition,  and  fuel.     The 
so-c-dled  bantam  car  Is  replacing  the  motor- 
cy.de  in  mar.y  Instances, 

«  •  »  •  • 

Tlie  scour  ca.,  which  i.s  largely  used  as  a 
re  onnais.sancp  aiid  machine-gun  vehicle  in 
the  armoied  divisn  ns.  has  met  all  the  re- 
qu.rements  of  expansion  thus  far, 

•  «  «  *  • 

M.m.  will  alv.:y=  rema,n  in '.-ter  of  materiel. 
M:',ter;el  must  be  concf^  ved  moved,  fought, 
and  m.iin'ainfci  bv   ntan 

Onlv  an  efreinrlv  sma'l  reservoir  of  Reg- 
ular offlcers  wi'h  mechanized  cavalry  and 
tank  experience  was  av.Tilable  for  the  Initial 
(Teanization  and  imm^d:a'.;-  exp.insion  of  the 
Armored  Force  All  of  the  Regular  officers 
now  being  assigned  as  well  as  Reserve  officers, 
must  pass  thronsh  Inten.^  orientation  train- 
ire  courses  on  armcred  operation  before  as- 
sumins!  command  of  units  commensurate 
with  their  rank  from,  second  lieutenants  to 
generals  Manv  must  then  be  given  exten- 
sive .schroling  to  qualify  as  motor  and  com- 
munications officers — arm.ore.'i  ur:its  cannot 
roll,  be  controlled  or  fnuirht  wnhout  the 
ere.ttest  proficiency  on  the  pn.rt  of  these  offi- 
cers In  all  echehns 

In  no  other  component  of  tl^e  .^rmv  are 
enlisted  men  charced  with  heavier  responsi- 
bilities of  coniinand,  cperaticn,  and  mam- 
te.iance  duties  A  large  percen-;it?<^  of  en- 
Iis-pd  men  compri  e  small  vehicular  combat 
teams  wh  se  sv.ocess  is  dependent  upon  the 
ins^-utt.  corrpc,  and  continuous  operations 
of  these  teams  The  m.en  who  operate  the 
com.plicated  and  expensive  tank  wi'h  its  air- 
plane engine  mii-ht  better  be  called  tank  en- 
eineers  thait  tank  drivers 

Highly  skdl'^d  mt^chanical  and  •ei_hnical  ex- 
perts m  larce  numi>ers  are  required  to  mam- 
t.tin  the  gr-.a'  ;m'..unt  of  m-tor  and  radio 
equipment  !>:■■  ev.pment  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  an  arm.cred  unit  is  df'pendent  in  an 
unusual  d'gree  to  the  decentiaiizatlon  cf 
comm.flnd,  rrera'  ;cn.  and  maintenance  to  the 
enlis'ed  m.an,  c.  upled  with  his  initiative. 
Jud:--m.ent,  and  deijree  of  trainins;  to  meet  each 
s.toa-icn  Expeitcnce  has  proved  that  It 
take-  a  minimum  cf  4  months  to  train  an 
enlisted  man  to  participate  as  a  Jtmlor  mem- 
ber cf  ;t:s  team,  in  fleid  service  An  additional 
3    nri. nths'    in-tiuct;cn    is    requ.rtd    in    the 


Armored  ^orce  School  as  the  first  step  in 
qualifying  numbers  of  these  men  as  technical 
experts,  fifty  percent  of  all  enlisted  men  in 
an  armored  division  are  classified  as  occupa- 
tional spediaiists;  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  a 
greater  pefcentage  be  so  qualified  to  provide 
essential  ijeplacements  Many  enlisted  men 
now  assigded  to  the  Armored  Force  have  not 
the  capacity  to  assimi'late  the  Instruction 
given  in  tlje  Armcred  Force  School. 


Headqua 
Armored 
Third  at 
Headqui 
One   Hi 
dred  and 
Ninety-tht 


The   following    units    have    been    activated 
since  the  Armored  Force  was  initially  created: 
jrters  and  Headquarters  Company, 
force, 

id  Fourth  Armored  Divisions 
jrters.   First  Tank  Group, 
idred  and  Ninety-first.  One  Hun- 
jNinety-second.  One  Hundred   and 
rd,  and  One  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
fourth  Tahk   Battalions, 

Fifty-nifith  Signal  Battalion    (armored). 

The  Anfcored  Force  replacement  training 
center,  wlflh  a  capacity  of  9.000,  Is  now  busily 
engage  p\  training  selective-service  men 
from  all  y#alks  of  life. 

Tlie  Armored  Force  School  hjis  been  ex- 
panded aid,  workln'  on  a  two-shift  daily 
basts  wdtlil  approximately  400  students  enter- 
ing each  'week,  graduates  300  officers  and 
5.000  enlisked  technicians  every  3  months. 

Housing  utilities,  and  hospitalization  have 
been  reads'  in  every  Instance  to  meet  the 
scheduled  ;flow  of  pers<jnnel:  sites  had  to  be 
located  aid  purchased  and  complete  con- 
struction Provided  in  practically  all  cases. 

Commlatloned   and   enlisted   cadres,   tech- 
nical speclali.'^ts,  and  selectees  are  now  com- 
pleting thUr  training  for  10  additional  tank 
battalions jto  be  activated  next  month. 
•  •  •  •  » 

I  have  afttempted  to  bring  out  the  magni- 
tude of  th4  task  of  expanding  cur  small  peace- 
time laboi-atory  of  mechanization  to  cur 
present  siae.  If  I  have  done  that,  I  know  you 
Will  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  expand  the 
Armored  force  so  that  it  will  be  capable  of 
defeating  0.  skillfully  led  modern  army  pos- 
sessing pof  erful  air.  mechanized,  and  motor- 
ized units  requires  timely,  positive,  and  addi- 
tional effort  from  all  of  us. 

With  wc)rld  conditions  existing  as  they  are 
today,  ourlNatlon  is  confronted  with  the  most 
Important  problem  of  national  defense  that 
has  arisen  In  its  history.  However,  the  effec- 
tiveness o|  our  national  defense  of  tomorrow 
must  be  it  proportion  to  our  decisions  and 
actions  of  today. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    PETE  JARMAN. 
I         OF   ALABAMA 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on 
August  13.  1941: 

Ladies  ajid  gentlemen,  I  am  very  gr.^teful 
to  that  etcellent  organization,  the  Mutual 
Broadcastltig  System,  for  this  opportunity  to 
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briefly  discuss  wlttl  you  the  bill  I  recently 
introduced  which  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  milk  to  the  children  of  America. 

It  is  very  simple  and  the  administration  of 
it  is  equally  so  Its  purpose  is  to  make  avail- 
able, absoltitely  free,  a  quart  cf  milk  a  day 
to  each  child  In  the  United  States  who  Is  14 
years  of  age  or  less.  Your  first  ImpresJion 
may  be,  as  mine  was.  that  this  Is  wishful 
thinking  or  toying  with  a  Utopian  xAot  but 
think  it  over  and  the  more  seriously  you  do 
so,  the  more  probable  do  I  believe  It  is  that 
you  will  agree  -with  my  conclusion  that  this 
first  imprejslon  is  an  erroneous  one 

This  milk  Is  to  be  distributed  under  a 
while-stamp  or  coupon  system  which  op- 
erates as  i'ollows:  When  the  bill  becomes 
law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  fix  the 
price  which  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
for  the  milk  to  be  distributed.  Naturally 
this  price  will  vary  as  the  cost  of  production 
varies  throughout  the  country,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  flirmrrs  and  milk  distributors.  It 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  fix  such 
price  within  a  margin  of  10  percent  of  the 
average  price  which  has  prevailed  in  each 
locality  duiing  the  6  months  next  preceding 
its  ena^tniont.  Also,  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  price  mu?t  be  paid  by  the  distributor 
to  the  farmer  who  produced  it 

When  the  Secretary  has  fixed  these  prices, 
he  shall  cajuse  to  be  Issued  white  s'amps  or 
coupons,  tlie  face  value  of  each  of  which  will 
be  the  prlci>  cf  a  quart  of  milk  in  the  locality 
where  It  Is  to  be  used.  Any  dairyman,  dairy 
farmer,  or  (nllk  dealer  will  be  eligible  to  sup- 
ply this  mi:k  to  your  child  and  to  receive 
therefor  th*  price  fixed  by  the  Secretary  fcr 
milk  in  his  loca'lty.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  certify  his  willingness  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  accept  these  stamps  in  exchange  for 
his  milk.  You  will  note  that  he  is  net  com- 
pelled to  Jell  at  the  price  fixed  unUss  he 
wishes  to  do  S3,  and  he  may  withdraw  his 
consent  by  giving  30  days'  notice  of  such  a 
desire  If  you  have  children  14  years  of  age 
or  less,  an  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  milk 
will  becomta  available  to  them  by  the  simple 
process  of  your  making  application  each  30 
days  for  these  stamps.  Upon  proof  that  your 
children  are  not  more  than  14  years  old.  the 
Secretary  \^ill  issue  you  30  stamps  per  month 
for  each  child.  Each  month  thereafter  he 
will,  upon  a  like  application,  issue  ycu  an 
additional  month's  supply. 

If  J  cur  dairyman  has  certified  his  willing- 
ness to  r.ccept  these  stamps  in  exchange  for 
his  milk^and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
practically  all  cf  them  will  do  so — ycu  may 
exchange  them  at  the  rate  of  1  quart  of  milk 
a  day  for  each  such  child.  Ycur  dairyman 
will  cash  his  stamps  in  a  local  place  provided 
for  tliat  ptirpose.  Just  as  he  would  a  money 
order  In  irural  localities  where  there  are  no 
commercial  dairymen  and  no  dairy  health 
inspection,  anyone  having  a  cow  may  furnish 
this  milk  Just  as  the  commercial  dairies  do 
elsewhere. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
bill  to  place  the  Federal  Gjivemment  in  the 
milk  business.  There  will  be  no  Govern- 
ment-owned dairies  and  no  Government  dis- 
Uibution  of  milk. 

Should  the  Secretary  find  an  insuCicient 
quantity  o|f  milk  in  any  locality  to  aS.  rd  all 
the  childrein  a  quart  a  day,  he  may  commence 
by  ls.Tu!ng  jpint  stamps,  end  change  to  quarts 
as  soon  thereafter  as  he  ascertains  that 
enough  mjlk  has  become  available  for  each 
child  to  rejreive  the  full  amount 

Tius  plan  WPS  originated  'oy  W  D  IXbblns. 
a  very  successful  businessman  of  AlaCama, 
who  was  tiorn  and  reared  in  the  great  con- 
gressional jlistrict  it  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent. He  dees  not  reside  there  n(  w.  nor  is  he 
connected  with  the  m  Ik  Industry  In  any  way. 
but  he  has  devoted  years  of  study  to  Amrrican 
nutr.tlonul  problems  It  resulte  1 1n  this  plan, 
which  will  both  cid  the  farmers  and  lend  to 


alleviate  and  prevent  malnutrition  among 
our  Children  and  future  generations  at  a  cost 
of  only  a  part  of  cur  present  farm  aid. 

After  several  months  of  careful  investiga- 
tion end  nrature  consideration,  during  whtch 
I  explored  the  reasons  advancec  lor  it.  and 
considered  all  possible  objections  to  it.  1 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  alarm- 
ing number  of  40  percent  of  our  beys,  and  I 
presume  girls,  suffering  from  mamutnticn  or 
defects  directly  attributable  thereto,  wo  can- 
not afford  to  longer  ignore  this  depi  arable 
condition  Convinced  that  this  plan  offcicd 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  I  aecided  to 
introduce  and  sponsor  it  with  certain  changes 
and  modifications   as  a  bill  In  the  Congress 

It  is  my  firm  convl"tion  that  this  bill  will 
prove  a  good  Investment  to  the  taxpayers  of 
America  with  very  little  or  no  cost  to  them  in 
the  final  analysis.  I  am  confident  that  when 
you  and  the  Members  of  Cungres.-  undci stand 
the  reasons  behind  It  you  and  they  w.ll  agree 
with  me  that  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  its 
failure  to  pass. 

Luther  Burbank.  the  great  horticulturist, 
once  saidi  "Had  we  paid  no  more  attention 
to  our  plants  than  we  have  to  our  children, 
we  would  now  be  living  in  a  Jua§ie  of  weeds." 
Tliese  words  are  just  as  tragically  true  today 
as  when  he  uttered  them  We,  the  richest 
people  on  earth.  Jiving  in  a  land  of  plenty, 
where  crop  surpluses  are  so  great  that  find- 
ing storage  space  for  some  of  them  has  be- 
come a  major  problem,  suddenly  learn  that 
40  percent  of  our  boys  are  unfit  fur  military 
duty,  that  most  of  these  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition  or  defects  attributable  thereto. 

Surely  it  is  as  important  to  build  the  man 
to  man  the  gun  as  It  is  to  build  the  gun  v.ith 
which  to  defend  our  counuy.  The  great  war 
racing  in  Europe,  which  threatens  to  also 
engulf  us.  creates  the  necessity  thit  we  spend 
vast  sums  for  national  defense  As  1  said 
when  advocating  tlie  lease-lend  bill,  all  of 
this  money  cannot  be  repaid  In  our  genera- 
tion, probably  in  the  next  several  generations. 
This  fact,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
will  place  enormous  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities on  the  children  of  today  and  the  gen- 
erations of  tomorrow.  Since  we  must  be- 
queath them  these  heavy  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities, we  should,  and  we  must,  pro- 
vide, even  in  these  trying  times,  for  their 
normal  growth  and  development,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  We  cannot  afford  not  to 
Indulge  in  some  rrganized  effort  to  safeguard 
this  development  and  prevent  the  deplorable 
condition  of  40  percent  of  our  people  reaching 
maturity  as  sufferers  from  malnutrition. 

My  bill  will  aid  the  farmer,  who  constitutes 
th3  very  backbone  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  children,  by  greatly  contributing  toward 
a  stable  and  profitable  agriculture  It  will 
provide  him  with  a  cash  market  for  this 
essential  product  of  diversified  farming.  It 
will  help  the  farmer  not  directly  connected 
with  milk  production.  To  produce  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  milk  made  necessary  by 
this  bill  will  require  a  vast  amount  of  addi- 
tional feed.  This  requirement  will  consume 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  surplus  grain  which 
has  depressed  the  farmers'  market  and  which 
has  necessitated  the  appropriation  cf  vast 
sums  for  farm  aid  to  prevent  ruinous  prices. 

Mu~h  of  the  -land  now  being  used  In  the 
production  cf  surplus  grain  and  cotton  can, 
and  will  be  diverted  to  pastures  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  additional  milk  This  will 
tend  to  further  decrease  the  surplus  of  crops 
that  we  do  not  need  In  favor  of  milk  which 
is  so  sorely  needed  Then,  liibiead  cf  paylrg 
the  farmers  for  not  producing  more  cf  thobe 
crops,  as  the  Fedeial  Government  now  does. 
It  will  pay  him  for  producing  milk  for  our 
future  Eoldicis.  statesmen,  busineisn.en.  and 
women  Necessary  though  these  present 
payments  te,  the  farmer  would  much  prefer 
to  be  adequately  compensated  for  producing 
than  to  receive  a  pittance  for  not  doing  so. 

)- 


There  Is  no  better  soil  c  :iWr\at:cn  known 
to  fcierce  than  dairying  The  c.  v^r  ciops 
used  for  pastures  protect  the  soil  wliile  the 
waste  of  the  dairy  herd  fertili.-'cs  the  lana 
Returning  this  land  to  pasturage  will  veiy 
naturally  contribute  to  toll  cin>eivat!on, 
the."eby  greatly  reducing  the  present  very 
apprcpriaie  approprlntions  of  tie  Cjn2rt,-8 
for  that  purpc^e. 

All  of  this  will  cause  the  farmers  to  become 
mo;e  self-supporting  and  will,  not  only  s^ave 
murh  of  the  cost  of  future  Federal  farm  aid. 
but  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  matiy  a  farmer 
appearing  on  the  W  P  A  rolls,  with  a  c^n- 
spq  jent  saving  in  that  appropriation 

Another  greet  saving  will  occur,  which 
cannot  be  m-a.'-ured  altogether  In  dollais.  and 
cents.  I  refer  to  the  effect  on  our  luturo 
crime  bill.  Crime  is  reliably  estimated  t  (\.-t 
the  people  of  America  mere  tban  «15 100,000  - 

000  annually,  Tlie  criminal  of  loday  was  the 
chi;d  cf  yesterday  The  child  who  sti-als  to- 
day because  he  is  hungry  and  discontented, 
becomes  the  bank  robber  and  public  enemy 
No  1  of  tomonow  There  1$  no  tetter  wny 
to  keep  a  child  out  of  trouble  than  t-  kicp 
it  well  fed  and  healthy. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  these  savli.j.;^  w.U 
proic  adequate  to  defray  th»  entire  cost  of 
this  humanitarian  program,  ^hlch  will  ccn- 
tene  American  youth  while  conserving  Amer- 
ican soil. 

Though  you  may  never  have  heard  t!.f  ciy 
of  liuugsr  cf  ynur  child,  you  knew  thm  nnl- 
llors  of  children  in  this  great  land  crawl 
Into  their  beds  experiencing  the  actual  pangs 
of  hunger  to  haunt  their  Utile  dreams. 
Though  ycu  may  be  able  to  provide  fcr  the 
wants  cf  your  child.  It  enjoy»  no  security  in 
the  absence  of  security  for  Its  schoclm.ites 
and  playmates  It  matters  not  that  you 
have  well  fed  and  clothed  >«our  own.  cur.d. 
If  :t  must  go  to  school  and  play  with,  or 
sit  next  to.  a  child  who  has  contracted  tu- 
berrulosls  because  of  the  weakened  cotidltlcn 
caus?d  by  malnutrition,  it,  tco.  Is  in  dan--er. 

Malnutrition  may  well  be  com.pflrrd  with 
an  Insidious  Nazi  propaganda  It  affords  no 
warning  of  its  danger.  You  may  not  real- 
ize its  presence,  but  it  dulls  your  mind  and 
finally  robs  you  of  your  strength  and  wi::  to 
resist. 

We  have  devoted  much  time  to  anti  spc  nt 
much  money  on,  soil  conservation:  the  de- 
velopment of  fine  flowers,  cattle,  hoi:-  t^ird 
do^^,  and  race  horses  Is  not  the  h(::lth  of 
oui  child'-2n  as  Important  a.s  either  of  these? 

1  think  so,  and  for  that  rehsoti,  I  nm  resolved 
to  .ndulge  In  a  vigorous  ft^h'  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill  which  will  conserve  the  health  of 
our  children  while  conscrvlm:  tl-  >-.  i!  of 
oui  farms.  With  the  help  of  t:  *  .Air.tr^nn 
puijllc.  my  efforts  will  le  c-rvvi,fa  with 
success 

A  quart  of  milk  a  day  per  child  will  muke 
the  cheeks  cf  American  children  rcu-y,  the 
pastures  green,  and  the  farmers  prosperous. 


Is  There  Any  Wonder  Thai  Confusion  of 
Public  Mind  Continues  To  Grow? 

exte.-nfion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  HICKENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHS-^EXTATIVES 


Thundcv.  Au::u-t  21  1911 


Mr,    MICIiENER.     Mr,    Speaker,    ja^t 
what  1;  tht  ii a'.Ui  (f  this  country  in  iis 
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relationship  to  'h*^  World  War  now  raz- 
ir.c?  Wp  art'  nor  ofilrially  af  war,  pj',- 
vid'd  t!:c  con^titulirnal  limitation  still 
hcld.s  Rf/cd,  because  the  Pie.^-idcnt  has  no'. 
ayk'  d  ihf  Cor.crt'>s  for  a  declaration  rf 
w.tr.  anii  nu  --iKh  aftion  has  beon  tak  n 
by  t!:-'  Ccneif.^5.  Ju^^t  how  far  is  U.>~' 
Pie-idi  :;•  uo.r:;^  by  virtue  of  his  leaso-le'id 
auflioiiTv?  Doos  this  undeclared  war 
nvan   troops   in   forelpn   countries? 

llvj  rt-cent  conf"rpnce  bLtwc':n  Pre;i- 
dt-nt  Roo.N.--vt!t  and  Fieinier  Churcp..il 
sh''ds  no  dfTinitf'  licht  on  th»'  subjtc'f, 
yet  It  is  difficult  to  read  the  eiijhi-pc;irL 
aprofmcnt.  tli-'  President's  prex""  confrr- 
encf  quotiim  the  Lincoln  statement,  tl.e 
Churchill  fpcecii.  and  the  President's 
n"!C^^si^pe  to  Congress  and  f:-cape  the  con- 
clu.-ion  tliat  tliere  Ls  a  definite  exp- sta- 
tion on  ih.e  part  of  the  Pit>ident  and  ;',!: 
Ua.st  a  tacit  u.'iderstandmc  befween  the 
President  ar.d  Churchill  that  our  ccuntry 
will  fik'ht  a<;  one  of  the  Allies  belore  the 
de>ir(  >,  wi.'-h'--,  and  determinations  ex- 
pressed in  the  eight-point  statement  of 
poLcy  are  acccmplishcd.  Why  .-h^mld 
thi'r'-  bi:  anv  misunderstanding?  Per 
men^h.-  a:iri  r-.on*h.>  s(  me  of  us  liavc  been 
calling  u;iori  the  President  to  talk 
stramht  from  the  shoulder,  to  take  the 
ppopl'.'  in'o  hi>  confidence,  to  u.'^e  direct 
languape  that  the  people  can  understand 
and  th.at  was  not  su-ceptible  of  so  many 
interprt taticns.  The  President  knows 
how  to  usf>  such  lanpuaRe.  Why  doi  s  he 
not  cive  us  an  examrJle? 

This  n;a»Ter  wa.i  called  to  niy  attention 
th:s  morninsj  when  I  read  an  editorial 
from  the  J.ickstin  fJ.Lch.t  Citizen  Pa- 
triot, and  pursuant  to  the  permissicn 
Rivt-n  to  me  to  extend  my  reniark^s  m  the 
Record,  I  include  that  cd. tonal,  wh;ch  is 
as  follows: 

[Frrmthp  Jatkson  (Mich  i  CiM?pr.  P:'.tnot| 

THF   SOtT.CE  OF  CON'!  r".SH.  X 

S,tturc:.i'.\  wh:ie  tiuvi  lir.g  to  W.i-h;r.gton  en 
h.s  >p«ciiil  tr.iin.  frt'.-h  rr'-m  his  sea  v.v.'gr, 
the  Pre'iicifnt  s;.icl  no  to  the  cUroct  ques- 
t:dn.  ■  A.e  we  any  cl(  ser  to  cnurip.s;  ihr  w.ir^  ' 
That  w.is  a  prr^^r  question  and  one  to  wh.ch 
the  pt't-pU'  riAild  fxp'-ct  an  hcncst  answer 
after  ^t■^■^  vi~  ci.r.:i(.lt'idti  'u  of  all  the  facts. 
The  Prt  ;.  cl- a;:  -.■..al  :; 

Tln'n  .n  \\  t  dn-'fd.'.y  at  liis  rrt-''?,'  ccnftrenco 
the  Pre-.a-;'i."  wtn:  'o  iome  levif.n  to  quote 
frLm  s;aiemi'ri's  iriado  hv  Ab.ahfni  L!r.cr!n 
la  •;!■-  rnc-t  >er;cu.«  ;'nd  d  .rk  d.-y^  '  f  tl-.p  War 
bt'twte.i  tlir  S:.fi.-  aid  -r..d  t'uy  .'^p;.  d  'r 
cur  s.ttKit:tn  :■  day 

"I  have  I.)  ward  of  er.c  uracenier t  ;c  eive." 
President  Rcv^exelt  qt:uted  hi.^  piidocf5;or  in 
Office  'The  miUtary  situation  is  far  from 
bright;  and  the  country  kn.  ws  it  as  well  as 
1  do.  The  fact  is  that  the  people  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  miiids  that  wo  are  at  war 
wath  the  So:i*h  Tlvy  have  r.ct  burkled 
dewn  to  the  drTrmlnation  to  tight  this  w.i. 
thriii-h;  fcr  tlvv  have  got  the  IdVa  into  th>  :■ 
h.-.ic.s  •lur  ue  re  >;clng  to  get  out  of  this  fix 
\:\  >T!  itiLV  Th.'t  s  t!-.f>  wo;d — stratf^ry 
C't-ner.il  Mc..  I--';,',  •.  'ha'.ks  he  ;>  j;a!P.g  to  wh;p 
th-'  rt--."!-  !-v  ^-:at••..y  ni.d  the  Army  has  got 
the  .same  not. on  Tliey  h.ave  no  idea  tha*:  the 
war  1.-;  ;..i  be  ci'rried  on  and  put  th.rctish  t!y 
harl  to'U'h  firhrir.n;  th,it  it  '.vill  h-irt  siinv- 
bcdy:  ar.d  r.o  headway  i?  car.i;  to  be  m.ule 
while   th's   tlelu.-icn   h!.-!>'" 

La.~t  St:::dty  marr.-v^  the  Citizen  PaTi  ' 
tc:p  headline  across  pi'ije  i  read.  -  Nation 
No  Nea.-er    var    -  Rt  .'<ovo"t  "     On  '.VerineJdav 


mornini;  th.e  I>  'r,-:t  Free  Pr 


'.t  ^.dlire  .tcri.  ss 


pa^e  1  read  "F  D  R  Indicates  Unit:d  States 
Must  Fich  to  VV.n  War"  Bofh  headlines 
reflected    ac^ui.Ktly   tlie   Pre.'-idenfi  pcsiuen 


:r.  The  new.s  at  that  moment  Yet  they  are 
111  d.rect   contradiction 

Hr:e  are  two  statements  from  the  White 
HcMSP  in  Ipss  than  n  week  pointing  in  difler- 
en:  d;rect:o:'..'-  When  wc  include  the  fre- 
quen'Iy  made  prcm.se  that  no  American  sol- 
dier will  be  sent  abroad  to  fight  on  foreign 
to.l.  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  mind 
Ls  r(  ntu.sed.  or.  as  was  said,  under  "delusion." 

There  is  bch  confusion  and  perhaps  delu- 
^;c.;.  but  that  fcnditicn  stems  from  the  fail- 
ure ct  th.e  h'-a-'  cf  the  Government  to  be 
frai.k  ar.d  ccn.'^i.ster.t  in  his  statements  and 
h:s  unwillingness  to  take  Ccncress  and  the 
American  public  into  his  full  confidence. 
One  day  he  ."^ays  we  are  no  nearer  to  actual 
w;  r  than  before,  and  another  he  deplores  the 
fact  th.at  the  Atr.erican  public  has  not  yet 
made  up  Its  mod  to  fight  and  get  hurt. 
Thursday's  statement  to  Congresfc  contributed 
nothing  to  clarification  of  the  situation. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  confusion  cf  pub- 
lic mind  continues  to  grow?  The  White 
Houire  is  the  chief  source  of  confusion. 


Flood  Control  of  Cherry  Creek,  Colo.,  for 
the  Protection  of  Denver  and  Adjacent 
Territory 


EXTEN.?IO.N'  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESHNTATIVES 


Thur<:iny   Auau-^t  2S.  1941 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Sp-aker.  one  of  the 
most  menicrioii.-  project.s  in  the  flcod- 
contrcl  authorization  bill  recently  ap- 
proycd  by  the  President— Public.  No.  228, 
Seventy-.- ewn'h  Congress,  approved  Au- 
gust 18,  1941  bomg  an  enactment  of 
H.  R.  4911—;.-  tire  project  for  flood  con- 
trol of  Cherry  Creek  in  Colorado  for  the 
protection  of  the  city  of  Denver  and 
nearby  agriculttiral  developm.ents.  In- 
deed, the  Engine':^r  Corps  of  the  Army, 
after  several  years  of  careful  study,  be- 
lieves th.s  Ct-.trry  Creek  project  to  be  "of 
major  importance"  a:;d  -cne  of  the  most 
impcrtani"  atiiiionz-'J  m  the  lecent  act. 
When  CGm.p;Mr:y  con.-t;  uc-'.a  m  acccrd- 
a."ce  wth  th-'  plan  ■;' '  fcuh  in  the  re- 
port of  the  AiT'.v  e"c.i:i.  eis — House  Docu- 
nient  No  426.  S  venty-sixth  Congress, 
first  session— :h:,-^  project  will  protect 
from  an  evcr-urim.nent  major  tragedy 
not  only  Denver,  a  city  of  322,412,  and  its 
contipuou->  >u;:r.:i>.  with  a  population  of 
Hbout  62.000  "  :>■  but  also  the  nearby 
asv  cui'uial  d  v.  .opments.  Although  the 
entire  corrprehen.^ive  plan  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  cf  the  Engineer  Corps  is  ex- 
pressly apiicved  in  the  recently  enacted 
statu'e.  an  immediate  appropriation  of 
cn:y  S3  000, COO,  out  of  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  $10,500,000,  is  pre<oniy  author- 
izf^d. 

The  item  conceining  the  Cheriy  Creek 
project  i-s  prnr  d  at  paae  10  "of  the 
statu:-'.  Public  Law  No.  223.  Seventy- 
seventh  Con::rcs=.  uroer  the  subheading 
"Missouri  Ri-.cr  Ba^in."    It  is  a:S  follows: 

The  ccn-prchensive  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Cherry  Creek  ai  d  tributaries.  Colo- 
raci.\  fcr  fioed  crntrcl  ai.d  ctlier  purpo.es  In 


f  .Engineers  In  House  Document  No. 
?ehty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  is 
'dl   and   there    Is   herebv   authorized 


accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 

Chief  of  JEngineers  in  House   Document  No. 

426.  SeVe 

approved] 

$3,000,000  for  the  inltlatlcn  and  partial  ac- 

compllshtnent  of  the  project 

During;  the  debate  on  June  20.  1941, 
when  trte  bill  recently  enacted  was  be- 
fore theiHcuse  for  consideration,  I  made 
some  remarks  in  which  I  included  some 
extracts  from  the  favorable  report  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Cherry  Creek 
project.  House  Document  No.  426.  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress,  first  session.  These 
remarks  are  printed  at  pages  5441-5443 
of  the  CCNGRESSiONAL  R£roRD  for  June  20, 
1941. 

The  statement  in  the  unanimous  re- 
port by  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives— Report 
No.  759,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  first 
session— filed  June  9,  1941,  is  as  follows: 

CHERRY    CREEK    AND    TRIBtTTARIES,    COLORADO 

(H.  Etc  No.  426,  76th  Ccng,,  1st  sess,) 

The  poiBslblllty  of  a  major  flood  on  Cherry 
Creek  threatens  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.,  with 
a  major  catastrophe.  Cherry  Creek  rises  in 
El  Paso  dounty.  Colo.,  flows  northerly  to  Join 
the  South  Platte  River  In  Denver.  The  to- 
pcgraphjH^of  Cherry  Creek  Basin  Is  such  as  to 
cause  larte  floods  of  great  Intensity  which 
may  descend  on  EJenver  with  little  warning. 
For  the  Ipwer  5  4  miles  of  Us  course.  Cherry 
Creek  flc^ls  through  industrial  and  residential 
sections  ^f  the  city  The  great  flows  which 
would  result  from  major  floods .  on  Cherry 
Creek  wc«jld  submerge  a  large  part  of  the 
central  pjrtion  of  Denver,  including  impor- 
tant busi  less  districts,  railroad  yards,  indus- 
trial estal  lishments.  and  extensive  residential 
areas.  D(  nver  Is  the  most  Important  Indus- 
trial cenur  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacif  c  coast,  and  any  disruption  of  the 
nornaal  a(  tivities  cf  that  city  would  be  detri- 
mental t<  the  whole  country.  The  need  fcr 
flood  com  rcl  on  Cherry  Creek  has  been  inves- 
tigated b;'  the  Chief  of  Engirjeers  In  accord- 
ance Witt  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1937.  and 
a  report  has  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  plan  cf  protection  recommended  by  the 
Chief  cf  1  Ingincers  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion cf  tvo  reservoirs  on  Cherry  Creek  at  the 
Cherry  Cieek  No.  1  site  and  at  the  Castlewcod 
site,  both  above  Denver,  at  an  estimated  cost 
to  the  Un  ted  States  cf  $10,500,000. 

Constn.  ction  cf  the  recommended  project 
would  protect  Denver  against  any  flood  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected  and  would  eliminate 
practically  all  further  damages  from  Cherry 
Creek  flocds  In  the  agricultural  valley  above 
that  city.  In  addition,  water  for  Irrigation  Is 
to  be  st<red  In  the  Castlewood  Reservoir. 
Unquestic  nably  the  benefits  of  the  improve- 
ment wo  aid  greatly  exceed  its  cc.*t.  The 
Flood  Coitrol  Ccmmittee  reaffirms  its  pre- 
vious rec<  mmcndaticn  that  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shcuid  be 
approved  by  Congress,  and  because  cf  the 
need  for  the  contemplated  flood  protection 
at  Denvei  $3  000,000  should  be  authorized  at 
this  tim.e  to  provide  fcr  the  construction  cf 
the  CastU  wood  Reservoir  and  the  completion 
of  the  d 'tailed  plans  and  other  necessary 
prellmina  y  work  for  the  Cherry  Creek  Reser- 
voir No.  1 

Provis  on  for  this  Cherry  Creek  proj- 
ect, in  toe  same  form  as  in  the  recently 
enacted  istatute.  was  also  embodied  in 
the  flood-control  bill  favorably  reported 
to  the  IjDUse  last  year  during  the  Sev- 
enty-sixtfi  Congress.  House  bill  9640.  Be- 
cause of  jthe  preoccupation  of  the  House 
with  other  matters,  this  bill  was  never 
coniider^d  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
fore the  lexpiration  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
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Congress.  Consequently  H  R  9640  died 
last  January  with  all  o'.l.c:  bills  which 
had  been  inlroduc'  d  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  and  which  had  not  been  en- 
acted into  liw  In  unanimously  and  la- 
vorably  rep<  nine  last  year's  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control  of  the  House 
made  the  following  statement,  at  pages 
23-24.  Report  No.  2103  .Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  tl  ird  se.>sion.  filed  May  7.  1940: 

CHERRT  CRl.EK    AND  TKIE!.T.\RIES.  COI-OEADO 

(H.  Doc  No  426  76th  Cong  .  1st  sess  ) 
Cherry  Creek  rises  in  El  Paso  County.  Colo., 
and  flows  north  to  Join  the  South  Platte 
River  In  the  city  of  Denver  The  valley  of 
Cherry  Creek  for  over  20  miles  above  Denver 
Is  a  rich  farming  area  and  for  its  lower  5  5 
miles  Cherry  Creek  flows  through  the  resi- 
dential and  Industrial  sections  of  the  city. 
The  need  for  flood  control  on  Cherry  Creek 
has  been  investigated  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  Bccordnnce  with  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1937.  a-^d  his  report  has  tjeen  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  This  report  Indicates 
that  the  Cherry  Creek  Valley  lies  in  a  cloud- 
burst zone  and  has  suffered  damaging  floods 
since  its  earliest  settlement  Major  floods 
of  Clierry  Creek  have  caused  extensive  dam- 
ages at  Denver  and  the  flood  of  1933  de- 
stroyed the  old  Castlewood  irrigation  dam 
above  the  city  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  maximum  probable  flood  on  Cherry  Creek 
would  cause  damages  in  Denver  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  million  dcUa-s  ar.d  might  cause  large 
loss  of  life. 

The  plan  of  protection  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  provides  lor  construc- 
tion of  two  reservoirs  on  Ciierry  Creek,  at  the 
Cherry  Creek  No  1  and  Castlewood  sites  above 
Denver,  at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  United 
State*  of  $10,500  000. 

The  recommended  reservoirs  would  pro- 
tect the  city  of  Denver  against  any  flood  rea- 
sonably to  be  anticipated  and  would  largely 
eliminate  flood  damage  in  the  valley  alKJve 
the  city.  In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
serve water  for  irrigation  in  the  proposed 
Castlewood  Reservoir.  The  benefits  of  the 
improvement  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
cost.  The  Flood  Control  Committee  there- 
fore believes  that  the  project  merits  approval 
by  Congress  and  thnt  It  is  of  such  an  urgent 
nature  that  $3.000000  should  be  authorized 
at  this  time  so  that  the  necessary  lands  can 
be  secured  and  detailed  plans  can  be  initiated 
as  soon  as  funds  are  appropriated  by  Conijress. 

At  the  out.set  of  the  h»i.r:nE.':  ht  Id  this 
year  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Flood  Control,  it  was  decided  in  the  in- 
tere5t  of  saviniz  time  and  money,  not  to 
repeat  the  exhaustive  h-  annas  on  proj- 
ects which  had  been  carefuilv  considered 
and  unanimously  and  favorably  reported 
in  1940  and  embrdled  in  last  year''  bill, 
House  bill  S640,  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
Accordingly  no  hearine.^  were  had  in  1341 
on  the  Cheriy  Creek  project;  but  on 
March  18.  1940.  at  the  oper.ing  of  the 
hearings  during  th-  S- v^ntysixth  Con- 
gress on  H  R  9640  i^aee  11  Maj.  Gen. 
Julian  L.  Schl- y.  Cniet  cf  Engineers, 
United  States  Ar:r.y  in  td-^  the  following 
statement  concern. ng  n"ods  in  so-called 
flash  stream.s  in  the  West  and  the  neces- 
sity for  flood  control  of  Cherry  Creek 
for  the  protection  of  Denver: 

General  Son:  ft  Those  are  in  the  seiniarld 
sections  where  the  river  channels  have  very 
small  capacities  and  where  the  rains  come  like 
cloudbursts.  As  the  cif.es  grow  larger  and 
become  more  important,  the  de^tructl.  n  by 
these  cloudbursts  i=  very  much  srreater 

The  Chairm.'.n  (Mr  Whittingtcn  of  M.s- 
slsslppi).    You  have  also  submitted  a  report 


and  recommtndation  for  the  protection  cf 
the  city  of  Denver.  Coio..  have  you  not? 

General  Schlft   That  Is  right 

The  Chairman  That  is  a  rather  populous 
area' 

Geiieral  Schley  The  pcsslbllit  .cs  of  danger 
there  are  very  great  It  has  been  simnly  a 
matter  of  great  luck  that  Denver  has  not  had 
a  great  catastrophe  since  it  has  been  a  large 
city.  The  floods,  according  to  the  hi-^toric 
record,  have  not  been  anything  like  as  great 
as  they  might  be. 

On  April  4,  1940.  extensive  hearings 
were,hf  Id  by  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
Cherry  Creek  project,  1940  hearings, 
pages  5J,1-6C7.  624  625  portion.- of  which 
I  quote  as  follow  > 

C'HFRl.V      CHFFK     PkO-JJCT      DfN'.fR 

The  con.mittee  nvt  piir^oar.t  tc  ■.■.c.]  '.irn- 
ment  at  10  30  a  m  He:.  Will  M  WhiVtinc- 
TON    'Chairman)    pr-5.dir.i: 

The  Chairm.an  1  iit  c  n.n.if.re  wili  be  In 
order,  please 

Gentlemen,  ve  have  under  ccnsideriition 
the  projects  In  Colorado  and  western  areas 
for  today,  and  we  have  with  us  as  witnesses 
representatives  from  the  Army  engineers,  and 
others  Interested  in  those  projects. 

The  first  project  we  have  uncler  considera- 
tion Is  a  report  published  as  Document  No. 
426,  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  First  Session, 
Cherry  Creek  and  its  tributaries  in  Colorado. 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Colorado.  Is  author  of  the  bill 
and  he  has  furnished  me  the  name  of  Mr. 
McQuaid 

Mr  Lewis  of  Colorado  Mr  Chairman,  Mr. 
Dan  J  McQuaid.  an  eminent  engineer  of 
Denver.  Colo,  is  recuperatlnij  from  an  acci- 
dent and  is  unable  to  be  present  I  greatly 
regret  his  absence  However,  his  statement 
would  really  be  cumulative  of  that  which  wUl 
be  made  by  the  Army  engineers  of  the  situa- 
tion which  1  wish  very  briefly  to  outline,  and 
of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  f.-ivorable  report 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  printed 
as  House  Document  No.  426  Seventy-sixth 
Congress 

Tlie  t'HMF.v.AN  We  Will  Identify  the  project 
first. 

•  •  •  •  • 

statement     of     cot      CL.^KKNrE     L       STtRDr\ANT, 
DIVaSION   ENGINEER     MISSOURI  RIVER   DUISlON 

The  (i-MF.M^N  C  :  jnel  S'jrdevant,  you 
are  the  engineer  in  charge  of  t!ie  division  m 
which  Denver  Is  located? 

Colonel      Stxt.d}\  .\sz    Yes. 
River  division 

The  CHMr.M ^N    In   wl.icli  D 
located? 

Colonel  Stxp,?fvant    Yes 

The    Chairman    And    did    you    submit 
report  on  thi.s  project  for  your  division? 

Colonel  Stukdevant  The  district  engineer 
in  Omaha  prepared  the  basic  report  and  I 
submitted  a  recommendaticn  on  his  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell 
the  ccmmittee  generally  what  this  project 
consists  of. 

Colonel  Stx.'Edf\  ANT  Clifiry  Crtek  is  a  trlb- 
utan.'  cf  the  South  Platte  River  which  flows 
through  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo 

The  Chairman.  Here  Is  a  map  :'.  \\  u  wish 
to  use  it   to  indicate  the  locatk>:  .■= 

Colonel  STURDrvANT  The  map  -.^  r  .:  the 
drainage  area  Is  back  of  you  The  tl.^pe  cf 
that  drainage  area  is  leaf  like 

The  Chairman    What  are  the  dimensions? 

Colonel  STrr.DEVANT  The  total  length  is 
about  57  miles  and  the  average  width  L?  np- 
proxlmately  13  miles 

The  total  drainaee  area  is  416  ?-quare  miles. 

The  Chairman  May  I  interrupt  you  v,-ith 
a  question?  This  Cherry  Creek  has  its  source 
where  with  re=pect  to  the  city  of  Denver? 

Colonel  Stvrde^ant  About  57  miles  south 
of  Denver 

The  Chairman    And  flows  north? 


h.e      ^!:-'^ourl 
vtr.    Co!-'..,   is 


the 


Colonel  irTtF.:!r\  ant  Ftcws  north  Into  the 
city  cf  I>:.\-.'-  :'.:.rl  richt  at  thl-  fomt  !  in- 
dicating! ^be  c:>tk  j  ,n^  with  Scuth  Platte 
River 

Tht  Chmkm^n  Ai.ri  the  creek  l.ikes  its 
source  down  liere    |  l!;o;i  ;.i  i:-.g  )  ? 

Colonel  Sturdevant    Yts 

The    Chairvan     Arci    nrvvs    north. 

Ccli:nel  Stvrpfvant  CK  cs  right  through 
the  middle  of  Denver 

Tht  Chairman  And  the  Platie  R.ver  flows 
thrcu;h  Denver  alsC 

Colonel  STtTinFVANT    Y.  « 

The  Chairman  N^^w.  aU  ng  wh.'it  cities  does 
that  jjass  in  th.it  \alley? 

Colonel  Stirdevant.  There  are  no  cities. 
There  are  one  or  two  small  towns  tf  atx  ut 
200  population,  one  of  which  l.«  sf  mcwhnt 
subje<:t  to  flood  and  one  of  t.he  small  towns 
Is  not  subject  to  fiord 

The  Chairman  N  w  tins  creek  passes 
through  the  city  of  Denver? 

Coljnel  STVADr\ANT    Yes         I 

The  Cha:km\n  V.'l.at  i;-  the  population  of 
Den\<'r? 

Colonel  STrhDF\AN-T  At  ut  29C  OOC  accord- 
ing to  the  1931  census 

Note  — Accordlni  ic  the  final  figures  on 
the  1940  census,  the  population  of  Denver. 
not  Including  contiguous  and  adjacent  sub- 
urbs, was  322  412 

The  Chairman  C;.errv  Cref  k  pa.isfs  around 
the  city? 

Colanel  Stvr:  f\ -.nt  H;i:!it  tlircuch  the 
city 

The  Chairman  Wl;;.t  is  the  normal  dis- 
charge cf  tl.at  c-.ivk  In  EH'nvrr? 

ColDncl  STfRnFVANT  It  l.as  a  very  small, 
ordinary  discharge.  It  is  a  very  Rashy  stream, 
and  is  Just  a  small  creek  at  times,  but  the 
area  is  subject  to  very  violent  cloudburst 
storms.  Tlie  peak  di^cl.arge  of  record  at 
Denver    is   20  000    cubic    fret    per   second. 

Th<  Chairman  Th.it  is  up  in  the  moun- 
tains 

Colonel  STfsDFVANT  Tlip  lent  halls  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain'^  Tl.e  i;c'.ati(n  here  |  in- 
dicating) Is  al:out  7  700  t-.ft  above  t-ea  level, 
and  the  city  of  Denver  i.-  iipjircximately  5.200 
feet  elevation,  so  th-  -c  i-  a  drop  of  about 
2.500  feet  In  that  57  n.;'.es.  :.nd  cf  course 
there  are  some  tributarie.-  it  has  several 
tributaries. 

The  Chaiemaw;  What  is  the  floiid  problem 
in  Denver  and  the  %lcinity  cf  Den\cr'' 

Colimel  Sturdevant.  The  problem  is  that 
the  watershed  of  Cherry  Creek  it  located  in 
an  area  subject  to  frequent  storms  cf  cloud- 
burst Intensity,  giving  the  stream  a  long 
record  cf  damaging  overflow  in  the  city  cf 
I>>nver. 

The  most  dama^-ii.g  flood  cf  record  was  in 
1933,  and  did  a  great  deal  cf  damage  to  the 
city  or'  Denver.  On  the  map  Just  behind  ycu, 
Mr  Chairman,  Is  shown  in  blue  the  area  in 
the  c  ty  of  Denver  inundattd  by  the  1933 
flood  Tliat  flood  d.d  phy  :cal  damage  cf 
something  over  a  miliicn  dcllars 

Jtist  to  Illustrate  the  oaii^-er  wiK  yc  i  look 
at  the  small  map  on  the  wall  |  indiratme' ? 
There  .s.  we  think,  a  po5y>lbili:y  — a  very  strong 
possibility — of  a  flood  much  mere  severe  than 
any  flood  they  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 
That  l3  Illustrated  by  this  chart  here,  which 
shows  the  area  in  blue  whcr?  they  had  an 
actual  rainfall  cf  from  5  to  16  inches  in  a 
period  of  8  hours,  and  if  that  particular  P.ood 
had  been  moved  over  to  wiiere  the  ted  plot  is 
shown  It  would  have  co^e!ed  — i^lrao-t  fully 
covered — the  drainage  of  Ch  rry  Cr-^k  and 
would  have  produced  a  flood  *  me  10  to  14 
times   greater   than   any   flood   of   leccrd 

So  we  feel  that  there  Ls  quite  a  dangerous 
situation  in  view  of  what  ccj'.a  haj^pen  to  the 
city  of  Denver. 

We  have  prcpoied  to  protect  the  city  by 
means  of  two  detention  reservoirs  One  of 
them  is  located  about  here  jlndicatinpi  m 
the  middle  cf  tl.-  d:a:r.age  area  at  the  site 
of  a  previous  dam  liiat  fa.it-d  during  the  1933 
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flrxxl   and  another  up  here  6^4  miles  abo^e  the 

city  limits  cf  Denvrr    !  ;nd.catlr.g  en  mipj. 
Th"  Chairman    What  Is  the  estimated  cost 


cf 


C( 


pr. 


ntl  STrHDt\AVT  Ten  million  five  hun- 
dr-  ;!   Ti.r  u-.'!::J  ci'^llars. 

Th  C'HMHMAN  And  wh.-xt  f-ort  of  reservcir 
Will   ;t   (.f  — c:irthfn   or  concrete? 

C'Monel  Sturi.e\ant  Tliey  are  earth-filled 
(\.:iVi  —both  of  Them  Tlie  upper  dam  we  call 
the  Cas'Iewocd  Reservoir,  which  ha^  a  heieht 
cf  212  {• '-t  and  will  str.ro  42.500  acr-'-fee*  of 
v»:i'ir  Tlie  \'.'A-r  dam  has  a  hright  cf  104 
It^x   and   Is  V,  store  69,000  acre-feet  of  wa'or 

T!.-  CuAir.MAN'  Tlie  largr^t  will  s^re  hew 
miicli,    plea.-e'' 

O^;.  I'.-l  STrRDEvANT.  Six*y-nine  tlicu?and 
arr«  -fp-  r    rf    w  atir 

The  Chairman  What  Is  the  cftln-.nted  cost 
cf  .the  ciani  m  tl-.e  lare'-r  reserve  ir.  and  will 
you  Blvt"  the  name  of  that  reservoir  ft.r  the 
record  aealj. ' 

Cclciul  STfRDFVANTT  Thc  Upper  one  is  the 
Ca.'.tlewciod,  and  the  Irwer  one  Is  designated 
In  the  r-i,  .:■:   i.-;.  Cli  Trv  Creek  No.   1, 

Th-  Chairman  What  !>  the  largc.it  one  to 
cc.-.t — th.'  e.-'ima-td   lcj*^ 

Colonel  StfRDEVANT  The  upper  one,  «2 - 
300  OO');    and    th-'    !n-A-er   c?-.p.   $8  2nc,0.:0 

The    Chairman    What    Is    the    cc-t    rf    the 


rig! 


i'\\.,\  :v.  the  u;>;^r  one — the   Cu-rlt- 


cl     l.i:.d«. 
.maud    to 


word    R'.vrv 

Cu:';.(i      Sll  RLE\.i.:.-T     TliO      COst 

damages.    ai;d    i  :i:h*   -cf-'va  y    Is    c 
b.'  ab  .u;   $i.i  0(  0 

The  Charma.v  V.'ha*  !s  th.e  chi'.ractcr  of 
lar.tis  tilt'  at'  reqti;r'..c!  .'i'  th.e  re^crvcir  site? 

Cclonel   STi-RDsr.-AN-T.  They  are   farm   lands, 

Thi'  Chairman  Are  tht  re  any  hieJiWaV.';  rr 
railroads  to  be  removed  m  the  valley  t',  be 
covered  by  the  project.-.' 

C-Icncl  STfRDFVAN-T  Th- re  are  no  rallrcads 
rr  major  hij-'hv.ays  to  be  rel;  cated,  Hv..wtver. 
above  thc  ur;-  r  dam  sito  there  1.^  a'jcu: 
1  mi'c  <  f  c  unty  road  that  will  have  to  b-"' 
relocated  and  a  few  ?oumy  road5  above  the 
Icwt-r  Fi'f 

The  Chmhm^n  And  that  re'ervcir  has  a 
Btorai-e  capacity  nf  about  4,3  000  a:re-fect  ? 

Cclcnel  SxrRDrvANi  The  lif^per  one  h..s  a 
capacitv  of  ab-"at  4.,i  OOn  acre-feet. 

Th-  CH',rRM\N  Ar.d  the  Icwer  one,  Cr.erry 
Creek  Nc    1    !ia=  h^'w  mu;h? 

Cclcnel  STfF.rrvANT    Ah.  ait  69  OCO 

T!iC  Cmairman  Av.a  yet  it  Is  gul:  .;  to  c  st 
four  times  as  much  a«  thc  one  that  his 
43  000  capo.itv"' 

Colonel  STfRDE\ANT    Tliat  1'^  right 

The  Chairm'.n    Why  the  difference  In  cc-t? 

Colcnt i  STUB-:r\ANT.  Due  to  the  ci  ii.l.ti.'ns 
at  t!.e  -lie  We  have  a  much  bet!er  site  for 
the  upper  dam.  as  the  loc.iiiou  Is  in  a  canyon. 
The  !(  ver  dam  Is  n.eces-anly  very  wide  across 
the  valley  and  Is  really  not  a  very  gxx!  dam 
eite.  but  It  1<  the  best  we  can  find' 

The  Churxian  The  water  that  is  to  be  ac- 
ciimulatoii  In  the  If.wer  fi'scrvcir  has  t,ct  to 
Fa:s  the  Ca-tlewc   J  Rt'.-ei  voir  ^ 

Colcnel  Smi-iFVANT    N(U  entirely. 

The  Chairman  la  c:hcr  words,  there  are 
tributarus'' 

Colonel  STURntVANT  Yes;  there  are  many 
tnbutaiie- 

The  Chairman  I  am  talking  about  the  two 
dams  In  between  the  two  le^ervoirs  What  Is 
t-^e  distance  frcrn  thc  one  to  the  cth:r? 

Colonel  Stctrdevant.   About  24  miks. 

Th?  Chairman.  Twenty-fcur  miles  Now. 
win  the  Castlewood  Reservoir  accumulate  the 
»at?r  which  .omes  down  al)cve  that  reser- 
voir? 

Colonel  Sturdevant    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reservoir  at  Cherry 
Creek  No.  i  accumulates  hrgcly  tlie  water 
v>h;ch  empties  Into  the  cre.k  bctv.een  the 
Cns'lewood  Reservoir  and  the  lower  reser- 
voir? 

Colcnel  Stttrdevant.  Yes:  largely  Of 
course,  it  also  receives  the  regulated  flew  from 
tbe  upper  reservoir  as  well. 


The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  powe;  devel- 
opments to  be  in.stailed  at  either  cf  Xl'.r  e 
re.-ervoirs'' 

Colonel  Stureevant    None  is  contemplated, 

Th'^  Chaiem.'N  Ai  y  p. i..stLCks  to  be  In- 
stalled:' 

Cclcnel  STVRDrv.\NT    N'; 

The  Chairman  Is  it  cpen,  cr  what  Is  the 
provision  made  fi.r  thc  ordinary  flew  of  the 
wa'er  in  here  between  thc  two  reservoirs? 

Colonel  STtT.nEVANT.  The  maximum  regu- 
lated tlf  w  from,  tl.e  upper  reservoir  will  be 
2  5t.-0  i,ercnc!-:f .  •:  and  ii'i^m  the  lower  one 
abru'  7. SCO  sercnd-fee": , 

The  Chairma.v  Is  that  continuous  at  both 
reservoir.  ? 

Colonel  STt"RrEv,«NT    Yes. 

The  Chairman    They  are  left  open? 

C   lit;--!  STURnr-.ANT.  They  are  left  open. 

The  Chai:'.man  Are  th.ere  any  highways  or 
railways  cr  ti-wna  above  the  lower  reservoir? 

Colcnel  STfRDEVANT  No  railroads  cr  major 
highways  will  liave  to  be  relocated.  Seme 
county  roads  and  a  :~:nall  community  of  a  few 
hcvises  (Mflvm  i  will  have  to  be  relocated. 

The  Chai'.ma.n'  What  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  lands  and  the  damages  for  Cherry 
Creek  No    1? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  The  estimated  cost  of 
lands,  daniai'e-'  and  neh's-of-wav  is  approxi- 
mav  ly  «1')0  fOO 

The  Chairm.'.n  In  the  rep:rt  liere  you  shew 
tlv-  total  estimated  cost  of  both  these  reser- 
voirs up  around   $10,500.CC0? 

Colonel  Stlt.devant    Yes 

The  Chair.mam  N'cvv-.  how  far  Is  It  from 
the  citv  cf  Denver  to  the  mouth  of  Cherry 
Creek.'  ' 

Cclone!  Sxt-RDEVAVT  Tlie  m^uih  cf  the 
crt-  k  Is  In  D.r.vir. 

Th'  Chairmx  Thit  Is  whit  I  wanted  to 
find  rtit,  Hr-,v  far  .s  it  from  Denver  to  the 
mouth? 

Cclcnel  STfRDEv.rKT.  It  flews  into  the  Platte 
Riv.'r  111  Den.vfr 

The  Chairman- 
Platre  River  frt  m 


Ar.d  what  happens  to  the 
tht:-.-  ' 

Crlonel  STrF.nE\.\N-T.  1:  flews  east  Into  Ne- 
br.T.-ka. 

Tl.e  Chairman  I:;  there  anv  fl'/Od  problem 
by  reason  of  the  Platte  River  flowing  through 
the  city  cf  Dei.v.r^ 

Colonel  Sti'rdiv.'nt  N'  ;  no  great  flood 
pro-jlem  en  the  Platte  itself. 

The  Chairma.n  H- s  tiiere  ever  been  any 
danger  to  tlie  city  &r  community  from  that 
river? 

Colonel    STt-r.DEv.'.NT   FrcUi   the   Flatte?. 

The  Chairma.v    Y.  s 

C<-'iOnC!     STLTDEVAr.-T      No. 

Tl.e  Ch.mrman    Docs  it  go  through  as  much 

cf  t;;e  city  a<  Cherry  Ci'ek' 

Colonel  STfF.rr'.ANT  I  ti..:.k  mere,  but  It 
doc.-  net  have  the  flood  prchlem, 

Tiio  Chairman.  Vtiy  well.  About  where 
does  Clurry  Creek  empty  into  Platte  River 
w:-h   re-pect    to   the  cay   of  Denv.-r? 

CclOi.tl  Stl-rdevant.  Very  close  to  the 
center  ^f  the  bfsiness  section.  On  the  map 
you  \v:ll  see  tlia:  it  ij  near  thc  railroad  sta- 
ti'-;: 

Thi-  Chairman  But  the  fl_Gd  problem  Is 
lar^t'iv  tiom  Cherry  Creek  and  not  the  Platte? 

C  :  r.e!  Sturdfvant  Yes.  There  is  no 
recc.d  ;;f  a  sericus  flood  at  the  same  time  as 
a  f.yi'd  m  the  creek,  ncr  cf  a  serious  flood 
caused  by  thc  Platte  alor.e. 

The  Chairman.  V.'hat  local  prouciive  works 
have  been  constructed  alv^ng  the  Platte  River 
or  along  Cherry  Cre^k? 

Cclcnel  SxfRDKVANT  The  entire  length  of 
Cherry  Creek  w.tlun  the  cry  limits  has  t>€ea 
improv,d  by  the  city;  that  is.  the  banks  have 
been  smoothed  up  and  concreted  so  that  it 
has  a  caiiymg  capacity  now  cf  about  10  000 
second-feet. 

In  addition  to  that  the  local  interests  have 
built  a  ciam  about  6' 2  miles  ab...v6  the  city, 
called  the  Kenwcd  Dam.  Tlia:  is  a  deteii- 
tlcn  reservoir  whicii  limits  the  flow  to  about 


7,500  cubic  feet  per  second  and  it  Is  satis- 
factory fdr  the  protection  against  such  floods 
as  have  occurred  In  the  past,  tut  it  Is 
obvious  that  Denver  should  have  a  much 
larger  degree  of  flood  protection.  If  Kenwood 
Dam  should  be  overtopped  and  destroyed, 
the  resulting  damage  to  Denver  would  be 
greater  ttan  If  the  dam  had  not  existed. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Where  is  that  located  with 
respect  td  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  No.  1  and 
Castlewo^  Reservoir? 

Colonei  SxuRDEVANT  The  Kenwood  Dam  Is 
right  on  t^erry  Creek  Just  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter]  below  No.  1.  and  Castlewood  Is  here 
[Lndicatiigj. 

The  Ci^AiaMAN.  About  20  miles  above? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.     Twenty-four  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the 
Kenwood  Reservoir? 

Colonel  Sturdfvant.  The  original  capacity 
was  abotjt  10  OCO  acre-feet  at  splllwny-crest 
elevation.]  Of  course,  this  capacity  has  been 
decreased'  somewhat  by  sedimentation. 

The  CHaihman.  Is  that  reservoir  still  being 
maintained? 

Colonelj  Stukdevant.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  It  constructed? 

Colonell  Sturdevant.  Shortly  after  the  flood 
of  1933. 

Tlie  CiiAiRMAN.  And  when  were  the  Im- 
proved c  lannels  and  bank  facilities  con- 
structed? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  I  think  they  have 
largely  been  constructed  since  that  time  afso. 

The  CHAiBiiAN.  Prior  to  the  year  1933  what 
local  protsctive  works  have  been  constructed 
in  the  cl  y  of  Denver  and  about  the  city  of 
Denver  fcr  protection  by  the  local  interests? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  levees  in  the 
city? 

Colonel!  Stukdevant.  Yes;  they  have  not 
only  doi*  bank-protective  work  tut  have 
built  levets,     I  cannot  say  how  much. 

The  ChKikman.  What  is  the  existing  valua- 
tion of  tjie  property  that  will  be  protected 
by  the^e  *fwo  dams  you  referred  to? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  Abcut  $23,000,000  in 
the  city  df  Denvei'. 

The  Cii airman.  Any  other  property  to  be 
protected^ 

Colonelj  Stukdevant,  Of  cotirse.  they  will 
protect  tie  whole  valley,  but  there  will  not 
be  a  great  deal  of  property  Involved  com- 
pared to  ihat  in  Denver. 

The  Ci^irHMAN  And  how  far  is  it  froai  the 
city;  wh0n  you  say  the  valley,  -you  mean 
from  the  pity  of  Denver  to  the  first  reservclr? 

Colonell  Sturdevant.  Yes;  and  in  between 
the  two  Reservoirs.  Between  the  two  res- 
ervoirs pncperty  would  be  protected.  Farm 
lands  and  ranches  would  be  protected,  and 
that  amounts  to  something,  but  protection 
of  Denvei  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  res- 
ervoirs,    I  j 

The  Chairman.  What  local  protection  works 
have  the  farm  landowners  ever  constructed 
for  their  ♦wn  protection? 

CclonelJSTxniDEVANT.  None  so  far  as  I  know. 

TheCHXiRM.AN.  I  see.  Now,  the  river  flows 
through  t^e  city  5  or  6  miles? 

Colonell  Sttrdit/ant.  Yes 

Th3  Cj4airman.  This  creek,  I  mean? 

Colonel' Sturdevant.  Yes. 

The  Chimrman,  Five  or  six  miles? 

Colonel  Stuedvant  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Outside  the  city  limits  how 
far  is  it  to  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir  No.  1? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  Six  and  three-quarter 
miles. 

The  Chmrman.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Curtis? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  During  what  months  of 
the  year  are  there  heavy  rains  in  the  Cherry 
Creek  Basin? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  The  big  floods  usually 
come  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Mr.  Cvtns,  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  the  v^ater  in  the  reservoir;  will  it  oe  held 
and  released  immediately  when  the  flood 
danger  Is  tassed? 
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Colonel  Stttrdfvant  At  the  upper  reservoir 
a  small  amount  will  be  held,  alxut  8  000  acre- 
leet  out  of  43,000  feet  will  be  held  there  for 
such  other  uses  as  may  be  desired,  possibly 
Irrigation  or  any  other  puipose  But  the 
remainder  of  any  floodwater  caught  would 
be  released  immediately,  as  fast  as  it  could 
safely  be  done.  At  the  Cherry  Creek  No.  1. 
vat3r  would  be  held  no  longer  than  necessary. 

Mr  CiT.Tis,  That  is  the  one  closest  to  town? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  That  is  the  one  closest 
to  Denver. 

Mr.  CU3TIS.  And  you  say  about  8.000  acre- 
feet  will  be  held  at  the  upper  one? 

Colonel  Sturdevant  WU  be  held  at  the 
upper  site;  yes. 

Mr  CuHTis  What  effect  will  that  have  upon 
the  Water  released  into  the  Platte  Basin  that 
flows  en  through  Colorado  into  Nebraska  for 
irrigation:  will  it  affect  the  amount  of  water? 

Colcnel  StxTRDrvANT.  Not  very  appreciably: 
no.  The  capacity  of  thoce  reservoirs  is  very 
small,  and  even  if  filled  by  fiocd  they  will  be 
emptied  in  a  very  few  days  They  will  not 
greatly  change  any  low-water  stage  in  the 
lower  Platte  region. 

Mr.  Curtis  It  will  rot  Interfere  with  water 
they  are  getting  for  irrigation  in  that  section? 

Colonel  Sturpfvant.  No. 

Mr  CiTRTifi  Hew  much  land  cculd  be  irri- 
gated by  this  8.000  acre-feet? 

Colonel   Sturdevant    About   4.300  acres. 

Mr.  Curtis   That  is  all. 

The  Chairman  Was  there  a  reservoir  for- 
merly at  Castlewjod? 

Colonel    Sturdevant.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  Alx)ut  when  wes  that  de- 
stroyed ? 

Colonel  Sturdfvant.  It  was  destroyed  In 
the  1933  flood 

The  Chairman.  Who  constructed  it? 

Colonel  Stctidev  ant.  A  private  irrigation 
company 

The  Ch.airman  It  was  built  by  some  pri- 
vate irrigation  company? 

Cclonel  STURDr.ANT,  Yes, 

The  Chairman  At  the  same  location  where 
the  present  Castlewood  Reservoir  Is  to  t>e 
located? 

Colonel  SruhDF'.ANT.  Yes 

The  Chairman  Does  the  private  irrigation 
company  still  own  the  reservoir  site? 

Colonel  Sturdevant,  It  is  my  impression 
they  have  abandoned  it. 

The  Chaiuman    It  has  been  abandoned? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  Yes;  I  have  been  so 
Informed 

The  Chairman  Was  any  flood  protection 
BfTcrdrd  by  that  reservoir? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  Yes;  but  evidently  It 
was  too  small  for  flood  prctectlon.  as  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  It  was  overtopped  and 
destroyed. 

The  Chairman  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
had  your  statement. 

statement  of  HON    LAwrrNcE  lewis    a  RrrRE- 
sentative  in  congress  from  the  st^te  or 

COLORADO 

Mr  Lewis  of  Colorado  Mr,  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the  outset  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  entire  Colorado  delega- 
tion is  Interested  in  this  project.  All  would 
be  here  this  morning  to  evidence  their  inter- 
est were  It  not  that  they  are  obliged  to 
attend  meetings  of  other  committees. 

The  Chairman  They  will  have  opportunity 
to  appear  along  with  other  Members  cf  Con- 
gre.=E  next  Tuesday, 

Mr  Lewis  of  Colorado.  Yts;  I  do  net  know 
that  they  will  all  be  able  to  come  even  then. 

Congressman  Cummings  was  here  a  few 
minutes  ago,  but  he  had  another  committee 
meeting  and  was  obliged  to  leave. 

Congressman  Edward  T  Taylor,  the  be- 
loved dean  of  cur  delegation,  also  asked  me 
to  say  to  you  and  to  your  committee  that  he 
should  like  to  be  here.  A=  ycu  know,  he  has 
not  been  well,  but  he  asked  me  to  express  to 
you.  Mr  Chairman,  and  to  this  committee 
his  very  great  interest  In  this  project  for  the 


flood  contr  .  i  '.  Cl  ■  -ry  Creek  for  the  protec-  I 
tion  of  D<.  nvr  tli^  capital  city  of  Colorado. 
Senators  Adams  and  Johnson  of  Colorado 
sent  word  to  me  that  they  are  obliged  to 
ettend  Senate  committee  meetings;  but  they 
charged  me  to  say  that  they  also  are  deeply 
Interested  in  this  project. 

You  referred  at  the  cutset  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  expected  to  have  here  as  a  witness 
Mr.  Dan  J.  McQuaid.  the  engineer  and  execu- 
tive secretary  for  the  Denver  Flood  Control 
Ass'jciation.  which  Is  an  Informal  organiza- 
tion of  prominent  businessmen  of  Denver. 
But  Mr.  McQuaid  has  been  detained  In  Denver 
by  Illness. 

Judge  Clifford  H.  Stone,  director  of  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board,  and  Mr, 
J.  M.  Dille,  also  of  that  board,  are  here  to 
manifest  their  interest  in  this  project.  But 
they  tell  me  that.  In  order  to  save  the  time 
of  this  ccmmlttee.  they  do  not  care  to  make 
any  statement,  but  wish  to  have  the  record 
show  their  presence  and  that  they  favor  the 
project 

Mr  William  P  Redding,  a  representative  of 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  also  ex- 
pected to  be  here,  but  he  was  obliged  to  be 
in  New  York  City  today.  He  has,  however, 
sent  me  a  letter  in  which  he  asks  me  to  say 
that  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes 
to  go  on  record  as  earnestly  requesting  your 
committee  to  give  most  serious  consideration 
to  the  Cherry  Creek  flood-control  project  for 
the  protection  of  Denver  I  have  also  received 
letters  from  public  cfBcials,  various  organlza- 
tinns,  prcminf  nt  buslnessm.en,  and  other  citi- 
zens strongly  urging  the  approval  cf  this 
prcj?ct 

However,  I  believe  your  committee  Is  more 
Interested  In  the  technical  side  of  this  proj- 
ect, as  set  out  in  the  Army  engineers'  report, 
and  in  the  statement  by  Colonel  Sturdevant. 
First  of  all.  I  wish  to  cover  one  or  two 
points.  In  the  basin  of  Cherry  Creek,  up- 
stream from  Denver,  are  a  few  small  towns 
and  other  settlements — for  example.  Frank- 
town,  Parker.  Melvin,  and  Sullivan  Of  these 
ccmparatively  small  pl&ces.  Parker,  with  a 
population  of  200.  would  suffer  the  most — 
including  some  los^  of  life — frcm  a  major 
flood.  But,  except  at  Parker,  most  of  the  less 
from  a  major  flood  upstream  from  Denver 
would  be  to  the  farms  and  ranches — to  the 
agricultural  and  grazing  interests  in  the 
Cherry  Creek  Valley  to  the  south  of  Denver, 
and  to  the  highways,  including  bridges. 

As  Colonel  Sturdevant  has  said,  this  stream 
rlies  57  miles  south  of  Denver,  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  city.  It  flows  between  two  tree-lined 
boulevards,  first  through  one  of  the  finest 
residential  districts,  known  as  the  Country 
Cub  dis^trlct,  then  through  the  business, 
wholesale,  and  industrial  districts,  and 
through  the  railroad  yards  to  its  confluence 
w.th  the  South  Platte. 

There  is  a  drop  of  2.500  feet  in  the  57 
rriles  from  the  source  cf  Cherry  Creek  to  the 
point  where  It  empties  into  the  South  Platte 
River  In  the  heart  cf  the  city.  As  shown  by 
that  long  topcgraphlc  map  [indicating  map), 
the  entire  drainage  area  of  Cherry  Creek  is 
abcut  57  miles  long  and  only  about  15  miles 
w  .de  The  total  area  of  the  watershed  Is  about 
416  square  miles.  The  main  channel  is  lo- 
cated In  about  the  middle  of  the  watershtd 
and  extends  slightly  northwest  downstream. 
The  main  channel  is  fed  by  almost  Innumer- 
aole  rlbutarles,  which  are  all  very  steep  and 
comparatively  short.  Ordinarily  they  are 
mere  dry  gulches 

Th?  site  of  the  new  Castlewood  De.m  rec- 
ommended by  the  Army  engineers  is  abcut 
200  feet  downstream  frcm  the  tlte  cf  the  old 
Castlewood  Dam,  which  failed  during  the 
flood  of  August  2-3.  1933.  This  new  dam  site 
is  about  4  miles  scuth  of  Franktown  and 
abcut  27  miles  south  cf  the  corporate  limits 
of  Denver. 

When  reference  Is  made  to  a  flood  which 
threatens  the  safety  of  a  city,  doubtless  there 
ccmes  to  the  minds  of  most  M.mbers  of  Con- 


gress a  picture  of  the  compantlTely  slowly 
rising  waters  cf  a  great  rivt-r  swfttec  bv  melt- 
ing snows  or  by  heavy  rains  rtt  ii.e  ;.i .  d- 
waters.  Of  the  approach  of  such  a  ti).  d  tiiere 
Is  usually  a  period  of  a  day  or  two  cr  several 
days — sometimes  as  much  as  10  days  or  2 
weeks — within  which  the  menaced  c;iy  can 
make  preparations  to  safeguard  life  and  prop- 
erty before  the  afnval  of  the  crest  cf  the 
flood.  During  such  Interval,  emergency  dikes 
or  kvees  can  be  erected  to  supplement  per- 
manent flood-ccntrol  works  and  inhabitants 
can  be'warived  to  get  out  of  tlic  lowlands. 

DcntfT's  "Sleeping  T-.fcr" 
In  Colorado  and  elsewhere  in  the  so-called 
Sfmiarld  regions  of  the  West,  cit  es  are 
menaced  by  floods  with  entirely  d  fT>rrent 
characteristics,  by  floods  from  ins.pnificant- 
looklrg  "flash  streams."  flDcds  which  <  ome 
almost  with  the  suddenness  and  lack  rf 
warning  cf  a  stroke  of  lightning  and 
which,  after  wreaking  terrible  dsmi'ge.  quick- 
ly subside.  Although  such  flood-  ra-ely  last 
more  than  24  hours,  neverthelcFs,  because  (  f 
their  sudden  liicid?nce  and  tha  lack  of  t.m" 
to  make  emergency  preparations  agai;.-t  tlu  :r 
attack,  they  are  mure  disastrous  to  'he  c.ty 
so  inundated  than  are  fl.iods  in  tl  e  pieat 
rivers  The  only  sure  safeguard  for  a  c.ty  so 
menaced  is  the  provision  cf  permanent  w  rks 
adequate  to  control  any  flood  which  is  okelv 
to  cccur 

Such  is  the  type  of  flood  which,  every  year, 
from  the  last  of  April  until  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, Is  an  hourly  menace  to  Denver,  frcm  the 
usually  Insignificant  appearinc  and  seemingly 
harmless  st.eam   known  as  Ciirrry   Creek 

Since  Denver  was  first  settled,  flicds  from 
this  stream  have,  in  the  aggregate  caused 
the  loss  of  raiUlons  of  dollars  of  prope.  ty  and 
about  100  lives.  So  trecchcrous  is  Cherry 
Creek  and  so  dangerous  when  arou  ed  that 
I  have  often  referred  to  it  as  "Denver  s  sleep- 
ing tiger." 

Denver  Is  a  comparatlv^ly  vt  ui  g  c.ty  It 
Is  only  82  years  old  It  wa^  f  i  ■  a  a  m  1853 
when  some  gold  seekers  fi  :n  t  •  ■  rgia  who 
had  been  to  CsUfornia  locki:  j  1,  :  t;  d  found 
a  few  Indians  who  were  c.impea  near  the 
confiuence  cf  Cheiry  Creek  and  the  S  u;h 
Platte  River  in  what  is  now  tha  heart  of  Den- 
ver That  was  the  first  group  of  white  men 
that  had  come  In  there,  except  a  ft-w  trap- 
pers and  a  few  explorers  who  had  k'  ne 
through  the  country  some  years  before 

These  Georgians  panned  for  gold  in  Cherry 
Creek.  They  found  "color"  of  gold  In  the 
stream  and  they  followed  it  down  to  the 
South  Platte  en  to  Clear  Creek,  which  is  an- 
other tributary  of  the  South  Platte,  and  then 
up  Clear  Creel:,  where  later  were  discovered 
lode  deposits  in  place.  These  discoveries 
started  the  sc-called  "Pikes  Peak  or  bual" 
gold  rush  In  1C59  and  18fO  It  wa=  .so  called 
because  the  en  ire  region  north  of  \h  Aikaii- 
sas  River  and  east  of  the  Rocky  niuunt^.:.-  In 
what  Is  now  Colorado,  wai  then  known  i-.s 
"the  Pikes  Peak  region." 

Denver  was  settled  as  a  reiult  cf  thii:  g  Id 
rush.  There  are  men  living  today  one  cr 
twc  of  them  ^:embe.'■s  of  the  Congre  s  cf  the 
United  States,  whose  span  cf  life  is  equal  to 
the  entire  age  of  the  city  of  Denver. 

When  the  white  men  first  came  m  thi  re 
the  Indian?  warned  them  not  to  build  ir.  tl.e 
Cherry  Creek  Valley.  "No  build  tep- •  ■-  o  wn 
there.     Big  fio. >d  come  some  day." 

The  Indians  undoubtedly  knew  frcm  i\pf- 
rlence  and  tradition  of  the  dangtrs  cf  wh.ch 
they  warned  the  white  men.  Indeed,  the 
topography  of  the  Cherry  Creek  Valiey  clearly 
Indicates  that  there  have  bten  in  the  pa^t 
few  centuries  larger  floods  than  h?ve  b  Ln 
experienced  since  Denver  was  first  settled. 

It  is  p)€rfectly  clear  that.  In  ail  probability 
amounting  to  a  practical  certainty,  far  greater 
floods  may  be  expected  in  the  future  than 
have  come  since  the  arrival  of  the  white 
men.  Eighty-two  years  is  but  a  m. .rnent  in 
the  life  of  a  stream — a  mere  "cat  nap'  m  the 
life  of  "Denver's  sleeping  tiger." 
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Denvfr  has  expcrlercetl  14  majcr  flccds 
f rr  rn  Chrrry  Creek  tsnct'  the  first  -'?ettlcn:ient 
ill  1858  59  ar:d  >-evfial  smaiUr  cr.eis 

Prr.lx.b'.v  !he  lartofc-  fl.scd  was  that  of  May 
la  20  lh64.  of  w.'ilch  the  reccrci.s  are  vtry 
n.i.ik'i'r  tut  iAh:ch  did  a  tr(  nu-i;dous  amount 
ci  dain.;t'p  e\cn  to  the  little  picneer  viliace. 
A<  C.  ir  r.cl  Sturdevant  has  in-'icated,  the 
flood  '-{  Auk:u-t  2  :l.  I'j33.  covered  the  por- 
tion I- f  t);c  city  which  is  C(.:orfd  m  K'f':.  on 
this  rn.in  :  indicating  map;.  Th.at  'Aa-  the 
{■cc'-.iid  Ur^'f-'  ni  od  AltiT  this  1333  rli  cd 
»  til.  re  wfl-  c('n>'riictfd  ;it  a  eost  of  ab.  ut 
fthO ',\.,(J.  th.i  s^i-cailed  Kcnwrcd  I>ain,  ab(  ut 
6  J  m.lfb  nb..\,>  the  c.ty  iimiU  Catr.y  Cietk 
Dani  No  l--)Me  n:  th;-  two  i.iH;ijN,  ccr.struc- 
t.i.n  t.i  which  i*-  rt(  .,mni.  ridi.(l  b>  the  Coips 
c;  Eni^.neer*  -  V.  i..uid  tv  .,s.  u:  1 '^  m.Ies  up- 
f-'.reaM  Ir  .m  tho  prt-cnt  Kti.'Ai.fd  D'ini  auU 
Eb.  uf  64  m;it-  up.-  rtani  iii.,m  tiie  curpcrate 
limits  cl  DiT.ver  Ti.i.-,  Chtrry  Ciwk  Dam 
No  1  is.  m  acid.', on  u.  the  pic^pc-id  Ca.>iie- 
vo'.d  D;.'m,  already  inei.t.cned.  Thi.  EnyinetT 
C'crps  ct  the  Armv  in  their  report  emphri.size 
tha:  fne  con.-t:  U(  '  ion  c:  both  ol  ths-e  a.au.-i 
1.  €c.>ei.iiai  icr  the  prni,ctii  n  cf  DeU'v. r  Ircm 
a  K^ttsUy  majoir  cat.isti.;  j..he. 

Mi    TifiBo-iT    May  I  interrupt  y  jU? 

Mv.   Li. WIS  (I   C-iCinrtc     Ye.-       " 

Mr  TiHBoT-r  What  flocd  en  Cherry  Creek 
x^as  It  hat  toi.K  away  the  ccurthtAut  and  tne 
Itc'ic:.-  ' 

Mr  Lewis  ut  Cnlcrauo  That  wius  the  I'.ood 
of  13C4  Purtheimjre  a,-,  th:.-  n.ap  md cites 
durini^  thf  tloed  cl  1933  much  ol  the  acw:.- 
tiiWn  arpa-  -coil  red  j^rcen  en  the  map  -waa 
c.'-errd.  and  in  the  bi^-cment  of  the  old  city 
liall  there  Were  a  large  number  ol  records 
wh.ch  w,  le  d  imaged  or  dtstrovtd 

Referring  further  tc  this  map:  This  area— 
beycnd  t^.e  ^'Vi-\  eel  .red  i^reen  but  encoded 
walun  the  red  and  black  broken  luu. — i:, 
tLx.ve  the  arta  intn.c'.utt  d  by  the  1933  fit  od 
|ir';:.'.iti:.L'  Bin  that  entire  area  within  tlie 
ir  1  .-.nd  black  broken  hnes  w^culd  to  inun- 
da'fd  by  the  major  flo.  d  winch  the  Army 
en^uieers  predict  1^  threatened  It  i-  thi-  .ad- 
ditional area  to  be  protected  by  the  two  dams 
rccommendeil  by  th-  Army  engineers  In  their 
re!  <vt 

The  South  Pl.Ttre  River  flows  through  EK  n- 
ver  Hs  appeal  •.  (,n  thi>  map  Eeemnaig  at  a 
pctnt  i-t-me  di.'.tanc-  beyond  the  city  limits  'o 
the  sciith  continuing  thrcu>:hrut  it.-«  tntne 
Cl  ur>e  throuGh  the  citv  and  for  'ome  dr  tance 
dowr.str'-am  beyond  the  corporate  limit?  to 
the  r.orm  the  channel  of  the  Sotith  Plnt?e 
lia,<;  been  widened  deepened  and  the  snnks 
hive  b*:.!!  rais^^d  and  nprapped  with  sf^  ne 

I  am  not  an  enijineer  but  studies  in-:ica'e 
that  since  thee  wideiilncs  and  straichten- 
lnt;s  of  'he  river  th.roush  the  city  and  the 
It  vee  wr'rk,  there  L*  x^.c  danger  of  fkicd  from 
the  Sou'h  Pla-tc  The  greate.=r  m.er.acc  to 
rur  ci'y  comes  from  this  msii^nihcant  and 
harmless  appearing  stream  called  Cherry 
Crtek 

Tlir  Chairm.^n  Ha-  ether  protective  wvik 
bt  ■  n  done  en  Cherry  Cre*  k? 

Mr  Lrwns  ef  C'  Kiadc  It  ha.-  been  walled 
find  .'•tra.jhtened  and  the  chauLel  has  beeii  ' 
tcv]i  w.-f^  but.  tt.-  Coici-.el  Sturoevant  inai- 
c.i-.d.  It  ;-s  \fry  clear  thr.*-  that  wcrk  -.s  not 
f-iffiitnt  'c  take  ere  cf  this  flocd  wh  ch  is 
p.pp.ehend.d  I  d.  le  .-ay  there  ha-  b>  en 
fncush  <ain  here  iib'.  ut  the  chatuctcr  01  th.  .-e 
lia.-h  fl.Hds  to  acquaint  the  men.fcers  of  thi'^ 
c  m.ml-tee  witli  thcni.  I  think  the  a\er.ge 
m.-n  a;,d  pn.ib.ib;y  the  average  Memiier  of 
Con  re:^-,  h...-  m  rnmd  fl.  otls  brought  about 
by  5.0-.%  :y  ri-lr.i:  waters  cf  the  rrcat  r.vers 

The  Ch<.ifm-n  I  think  wc'h..ve  a  pre'ty  I 
fair  und.r-tandir.i;  cf  the  situatxn.  i 

Mr  I.1WI.S  cf  C  lorac.o  I'  1=  much  di.^erent  [ 
In  our  Sta'c  They  cm-  hkt  a  fla-h  of  i 
lifh-nmc 

The  CuMRMAN  We  ha\e  hcaid  all  i,bout 
them 

Mr  Le\v:.s  of  Colorado  And  there  '.5  no 
t^me  to  p.epaie  lur  ai.m  ^r  to  jjt.  cut  01  tW    I 


way  And  there  Is  r.o  possibil.ty  of  deter- 
mmlnt;  when  they  will  conie  cr  how  bl::  they 
will  be.  I  think  the  gent.eman  irom  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  Curtis,  understands  that  sit- 
uation 

A.S  a  consequence,  our  only  putccticn  is  to 
erect  pormanent  W(>rks  cX  sufficient  size  and 
capacity  to  take  care  cf  uny  hood  which  wUl 
probably  cea.e  Perh..p-  y...u  would  like  to 
know  why  we  .-ay  this  d.inj,er  i.«  Irammeiit 
aiKi  — iiinnment  aU  the  time  every  day  and 
every  night,  betwttn  ;he  la.-t  of  Airil  and  the 
I  lullcwiKg  October  f  ir-t  ot  all  v.e  hare  the 
\  experience  of  adjouiini.'  watersheds.  Colonel 
Sturdfvant  has  rturrfd  to  the  fact  that  this 
area  here  |indicatiiig  on  the  map)  which  is 
marked  in  blue  Lg  the  wattrshed  of  Ki  .wa 
Cietx  Right  adjacent  thereto  us  the  water- 
shed ef  B.jcu  Cref  k  Th»stcrm  of  May  30-31. 
HW5,  covered  the  eiuire  drainage  aroas  of 
these  two  creeks.  Wails  cf  water,  literally 
wall.s.  like  waves  m  the  ocean  11  feet  high. 
came  down  Bijcv.  Creek  and  K.uwa  Creek  ancl 
did  im.niin-e  damage  A  number  of  lives  were 
lost  as  a  result  01  that  lU  cci 

Nc'A.  I  wish  to  empha-i/e  th;«  point  par- 
t.eu'.dri:,  ;  All  (f  the  ti  ods  ;n  Cherry  Creek 
from  whi.  h  Di  nver  ha.-  ,-uriered  since  its 
settlement  wtie  caused  by  storms  the  In- 
ten-ity  c:  whith  prevailed  over  only  a  part 
«  :  the  entire  Cherry  Creek  watershed  or 
ciiaii.a^e  area  Durii.j  the  last  82  years, 
tlure  has  be.  11  r.u  intei..-e  rainstorm  or  cloud- 
bu:.-t  uhieh  ha-  ccvei:d  at  one  time  the 
entire  Ciierry  Cre»k  drai;.a_'e  area  and  Its 
Innumerable    tnbutari-^ 

Buo  a-  Colonel  Sturdevant  has  pointed 
cu\  It  tile  storm  of  May  30  31,  1930.  which 
visited  the  entire  ch,iinage  areas  cf  Kiowa 
raid  Bijou  Creeks,  had  moved  westward  only 
10  or  15  miles  and  had  covered  all  the  drain- 
.  ;'e  area  of  Cherry  Creek.  Denver  would  have 
1  xperienced  a  flood  14  times  a.-  great  as  any 
that  has  been  txperiei.ccd  since  1858  when 
D- nver  was  hrsr    ,-•,  ttltd 

Ordinarily,  th.-  waier  m  Cherry  Creek 
aniounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  amount 
CI  water  that  could  be  supplied  by  three  cr 
lour  fire  hydrants  turned  into  the  bed  cf 
the  creek  These  fl.cd.s  come  with  g»eat 
suddenness  Tr.ey  pass  cS  within  24  or  48 
hours.  They  cc::;e  with  hphtning-hke  sud- 
denness .md  then  this  treacherous  stream. 
•■{  ycu  m..y  call  it  such,  returns  in  a  short 
t.m.e  to  i's  ncrntal  state  ct  quiescence. 

I;  I  may  draw  the  c^•nlmlttees  attention, 
Mr.  Ch.iirman,  to  this  aerial  mosaic  map  ever 
here.  I  can  an-wer  some  cf  the  questions 
which   the  chairman   wa.s  asking 

This  IS  the  bcundarv  of  the  city  hmits 
here  and  this  is  Chcrrv  Creek.  This  is  the 
South  Platte  Rr.-ar  Unci:,  at.:,,-  mosaic  map  ) 
The  con.luence  1,-  here  ju,=  t  In  the  heart  ol 
Denver 

In  the  iieart  ,A  the  • 
suK'ered  from  the  14  tic 
eiiced      The.~e   are    t-he 
terintt    the    city    iiniits 

Creek      Th.s  creek  l.  « ^ 

residtniial  district — tlie  Dei. v. 
is  tlie.e  iindica-mgl  and  ti.ei 
the    business    ai.d    wii 
district  and  down  1:.:., 

This  anticipat-d  tl-  <  d  to  which  I  refer— the 
lur.its  cf  the  fl.cd  wnich  v.culd  occur  If  a 
major  storm  in..ved  ,  wr  10  t  15  miles  and 
covered  the  enti.,  Ci.tirv  Cre-.k  watershed— 
tne  l.m-.ts  of  1:  are  n.duat.d  fcv  this  broken 
ted   and   black   line  on  the  map. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  seme  of  the  Government 
builuiiii;-;  wh...i  u.iiid  be  flucded.  This  is 
all  a  very  .K:,.y  bt...t  section,  as  shown  by 
this  mosaic  map  | indicating).  The  business 
district  and  wholesale  and  industrial  district 
is  down  hero  and  over  h,-rc  is  the  citv  and 
county  buildii.j;.  whira  is  a  new  building, 
costing  two  or  three  million  dollars. 

The  Ch.urii.^n.  Is  th.it  ab.ve  the  flood 
aie..^ 

Mr    Ltwis  cf  Colorado    No,  sir 
the  area  ol  tne  predicted  flood. 
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The  CHiiRM.^.v  This  Is  the  flocd  area  here. 
Is  it? 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Colorado.  This  green  area  Is 
the  area  \^hich  the  1933  flood  covered. 

The  CM.MRMAN.  That  Is  your  maximum 
flood  according  to  your  report? 

Mr.   Lewtis   cf   Colorado.  No. 

The  Chairman    Of  rtcord? 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Colorado.  Of  record;  yes.  The 
predicted  fiood  would  cover  the  area  Included 
within  thj  broken  red  and  black  line.  Here 
is  the  United  States  Mint  |  indicating! . 
Something  just  under  $4,000,000,000  in  gold 
bars  is  ptored  In  the  vaults  in  this  building. 
There  I3  also  stored  there  about  a  billion  and 
a  half  of  ^ilver  A  few  years  ago  nearly  all 
the  gold  jBnd  sliver  stored  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was|  for  obvious  reasons,  moved  to 
Denver  for  storage — far  from  the  seacoast. 
This  bullion  would  not  be  destroyed  by 
water;  but  if  It  was  covered  with  silt-laden 
water,  the  loss  in  cleaning  would  be  consid- 
erable, belrau.se  the  mere  handling  of  fine 
gold  bars  Jilways  causes  considerable  loss. 

The  Chairman.  All  oT  this  area  In  here  is 
where  major  floods  have  occurred  and  the 
red  lines  Indicate  where  the  predicted  floods 
will  take  jlace? 

Mr    LewJs  of  Colorado.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CrtAiRMAN.  And  the  buildings  you 
mention  ^re  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
dicted Qootis? 

Mr.  Levtis  of  Colorado.  Yes.  And  there 
are  a  great  many  other  Important  buildings 
within  thd  limits  of  the  predicted  flocd,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  streetcar  barns,  electric 
power  andillght  substations,  factories,  indus- 
trial and  jnanufacturlng  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  1 

I  do  wisk,  however,  to  call  your  particular 
attention  ito  the  loss  of  life  which  would 
come  witl|  the  predicted  flocd  We  have 
already  lo^  about  100  lives  from  floods  In 
the  past  ind  some  millions  of  dollars  of 
property  dfemage.  But  when  this  predicted 
flood  comet,  it  is  the  considered  opinion  cf 
the  Army  fergtneers.  who  are  not  alarmists, 
that  "the  fjood  would  arrive  with  little  warn- 
ing and  velocities  would  be  suSlclent  to  pre- 
vent rescu^  work.  •  •  •  Num.bers  of  peo- 
ple would  probably  also  be  trapped  in  the 
area  between  Cherry  Creek  and  the  South 
Platte,  as  there  would  be  a  heavy  flow  over 
the  divide  between  the  two  streams.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  a  loss  cf  several  hundred 
lives  mlghti  occur."  And  such  a  flood  is  sure 
to  come,  ill  m,y  Judgment,  and.  more  Impor- 
tant, m  th«  Judgment  of  the  Army  engineers. 
Not  this  year,  we  hope  and  pray,  perhaps 
not  next,  maybe  not  in  the  next  5.  But  we 
may  be  sur;  that  the  "big  flood"  the  Ind.ans 
warned  aga  nst  and  that  careful  meteorologi- 
cal calculations  demonstrate  continually  im- 
pends is  aiming  sooner  or  later.  We  "have 
no  means  1  if  protecting  ourselves  against  It 
except  by  t  le  erection  of  permanent  works. 

Now.  In  the  district  here  [ indicating],  if 
I  may  afraii^  call  the  attention  of  the  clialr- 
man  and  i»embers  of  the  committee  to  the 
map,  there  undoubtedly  would  be  an  over- 
flow right  pcross  this  area  between  Cherry 
Creek  and  Cie  South  Platte  River.  This  area 
is  very  clo$ely  built  up  with  comparatively 
modest  resjilences.  If  that  major  flood  came 
and  went  In  through  here  | indicating!  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  the  loss  of  llle 
would  be  tarrific. 

I  emphaJze  again,  there  is  no  time  when 
one  of  the*  floods  comes  for  the  people  to 
get  out  of  |the  inundated  area:  there  is  no 
time  or  chance  for  warning.  It  ccmes  ilk- 
a  stroke  of  fightning.  It  comes  in  a  wall  of 
water,  liter^y  like  a  tidal  wave  in  th?  cc»an. 
I  was  not  i^  Denver  during  the  flood  of  Au- 
gust 2-3.  1^3,  but  I  have  been  told  ab  .ut  it 
by  those  w^o  watched  it  from  high  ercund 
There  was  $  low.  rumbling  rear,  and  down 
the  creek  came  a  wall  of  water  10  feet  high 
which,  of  course,  was  heightened  by  the 
faiHire  ol   tbe   CasUewood  Dam.     It  carried 
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dead  cows  and  horses.  o\ithouses.  logs,  even 
good-sized  trees  and  debris  ol  wooden 
bridges     It  swept  everything  before  it. 

Cherry  Creek  is  in  the  cloudburst  zcme  It 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that,  any 
spring  or  summer,  another  storm  of  intensity 
equal  to  that  which  visited  the  entire  drain- 
age area  of  Bijou  and  Kiowa  Creeks  in  May 
of  1935  will  occur  10  or  15  miles  tc  the  west 
and  will  cover  the  entire  drainage  area  of 
Cherry  Creek  and  cause  a  flijod.  the  effect  of 
which  upon  Denver  would  be  that  of  a  first- 
class  catastrophe.  As  MaJ  Gen  J  L.  Schley. 
Chief  cf  Engineers  stated  in  his  testimony 
before  this  committee  on  March  18.  1940. 

"The  possibilities  of  danger  there  are  very 
great.  It  has  been  simply  a  matter  cf  great 
luck  that  Denver  has  not  had  a  great  catas- 
trophe since  it  has  bf»en  a  large  city.  The 
floods,  according  to  the  historic  record,  have 
not  been  anything  like  as  great  a5  thsy  might 
be" 

The  Chairm.an.  Was  there  any  actual  loss 
of  life  m  that  flcod? 

Mr,  Lewis  of  Colorado.  I  understand  there 
was  m  the  flccd  of  1933;  but  I  do  not  have 
the  figures  at  hand  and  dare  not  trust  my 
recollection. 

The  Chairm»n.  Prior  to  1933.  what  im- 
provements hid  the  local  people  made  along 
Cherry  Creek  In  the  city  of  D  nver? 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Colorado  Prior  to  1933  they 
had  widened  and  straightened  the  channel 
of  the  creek  through  the  city  here  |  indi- 
cating on  map  I  and  lowered  the  b.d  of  tl.e 
channel  and  also  raised  the  levees  through 
there  |  indicating) .  It  cost  one  or  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chaiisian  Now.  what  works  have  beeh 
built  since  1933? 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Colorado.  Since  that  they  have 
erected  this  Kenwood  Dam  that  Colonel 
Sturdevant  referred  to.  The  experience  of 
the  Kiowa  flocd  in   1935.  M  ly  30  and  31   of 

1935,  has  changed  the  estimates 

The  CHAir.MAN.  Did  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contribute  to  the  ca-t  of  the  Kenwood 
Dam? 

Mr  Lrwis  of  Colorado.  I  think  the  P  W.  A.; 
yes.  Sir;  I  am  quite  sure  they  made  some 
sort  of  a  grant.  I  don't  know  bow  much,  or 
it  may  have  been  a  loan 

The  Chairman  Did  W  P  A.  or  any  other 
Government  crcanlzatlon  a.sslst  in  Improving 
those  works  aion<?  the  stream  here  since 
1933? 

Mr.  LFW^s  of  Colorado  U^  ah  ve  here  [in- 
dicating!, above  the  city  limius — the  city 
limits  are  right  here  [indicating!,  which  docs 
not  show  on  this  m.ap.  Tliey  have  done  some 
levee  work  there;    yes.  sir 

The  Chairman  Was  it  wcrk  cl  any  con- 
sequence or  was  It  just  minor  protection? 

Mr.  Lrwis  ol  Colorado.  Well,  relative  to 
these  dams  which  the  engineers  have  recom- 
mended   they  are  minor. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  the 
various  relief  agencies,  emergency  agencies, 
and  employment  and  unemployment  agencies 
have  spent  durine  the  present  administra- 
tion on  this  project ■> 

Mr.  Lewis  cf  Colorado  You  mean  during 
the  Rcxiseve't  administration? 
The  Chaikman  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Lewis  e>f  Colorado.  They  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  W.  P  A.  wcrk.  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly,  but  I  can  procure  those  figures  lor 
you. 

The  Chai:;man.  You  may  insert  them  in 
your  remarks  when  you  revise  them. 

Mr  Lewis  cf  Colorado.  I  would  say.  and 
this  is  subj'^ct  to  revision,  that  the  Public 
Works  Administration  contributed  perhaps 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Tlien  the 
W.  P.  A.  labor  on  the  levee  construction, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  city  engineers, 
has  been  considerable  But  I  haven't  that 
definite  information  here  at  the  moment. 

The  Cmahiman  These  two  reservoirs  are 
primarily  for  Qc  xl  control? 


Mr  Lrw-is  ol  Cciorado  Tl-.»y  a:e  nbs,  Intcly 
for  a^'od  c-  ntrol. 

The  CHAirtMAN  With  all  deference,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  n  p-crt  here  the  Castlewood  Reser- 
voir is  also  for  irrigation  purposes  and  expects 
an  income  of  something  like  $11,0U0  annually 

Mr  Lfwis  of  Colorado.  I  might  say  that  the 
two  Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Corps  ol 
Engineers  that  have  examined  this  problem, 
namely,  the  Department  cf  Agriculture  and 
the  Reclamation  Bureau,  hi:.ve  agreed  with 
the  Army  engineers  es  to  the  character  of  the 
flood  which  is  coming.  For  reclamation  In 
the  Castlewood  Reservoir  they  estimate  or 
contemplate  about  8.000  acre-feet  cf  stor- 
age.    •     •     • 

The  reclamation  feature  is  relatively  so  un- 
important when  compared  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  protection  of  our  city  against 
this  ghastly  tragedy  which  Impends  that  it  is 
not  worth  considering  The  total  Income 
that  would  br  derived  from  that,  as  estimated, 
is  only  about  $11,000  a  year,  and  it  is  doubtful 
as  to  whether  that  cculd  be  secured 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  Chairman  If  this  project  is  approved 
as  reported  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  it 
provide  lor  reclamation  leatures? 

Colonel  Sturdevant.  It  simply  provides  lor 
the  possibility  of  future  dev.^lopment  for  ir- 
rigation if  it  is  desired,  but  the  estimate  here 
Includes  nothing  for  irrigation  The  control 
works  will  be  so  located  that  8. COO  acrc-Icet 
will  be  available  for  any  use  that  may  be 
desired,  but  the  estimates  do  not  contem- 
plate any  expenditures  whatever  for  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation. 

General  Robins  What  he  means  is  that 
provision  is  made,  and  the  reservoir's  capacity 
Is  sufficient,  to  permit  cf  Irrigation  if  they 
need  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  he  further  means 
Is  that  the  income  from  that  would  be 
around  Sil.OCO  a  year 

Mr  Lewis  vf  Colorado.  Possibly. 

General  Rodins    Possibly. 

The  Chairman  Any  further  statem.ent  Mr 
LEw^s■' 

Mr  Ltvns  of  Cclorad--  I  thi:.k  1  nave 
pretty  well  covered  the  situation.  1  could 
talk  for  hours  on  it.  I  have  pictures  and  I 
have  grpphs,  but  I  dcn't  knew  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  interested  In  those  In  conclusion, 
I  Wish  to  call  attention,  br.efv  to  some  Im- 
portant facts: 

Including  the  contiguous  suburbs  not  in 
the  corporate  limits.  Denver's  population  is 
row  about  350.000  |Note — In  the  so-called 
Denver  metropolitan  district,  including  the 
adjacent  suburbs,  which  are  outside  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  municipality  known  as 
the  city  and  county  cf  Denver,  the  population, 
according  to  the  final  figures  on  the  1940 
census,  which  were  not  available  at  the  time 
of  these  hearings,  was  384.372  Of  this  num- 
ber, 322  412  were  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  municipality  !  It  is  the  commercial 
and  financial  center  of  th?  entire  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  on  the  meln  stem  of  the  Ohio  River, 
from  Louisville,  Ky..  down  to  Cairo,  Dl.,  and 
on  the  main  stem  ol  the  Mississippi  from 
8t.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  there  is  no  city  as 
great  in  population  or  in  wealth  as  Denver, 
end  no  city  which  is  as  vulnerable  to  floods 
from  those  great  river?  as  Denver  is  vulner- 
able to  attack  by  fl  ■  d-  from  the  compara- 
tively Inslgnifican;    Cl.crry   Creek. 

The  Chairman  Any  ouestions  by  Mr  Ball 
or  by  Mr  Curtis  or  by  Mr.  Lewis  (Ohio)? 
Mr  Lewis  of  Ohio.  No;  I  think  no. 
The  CHAir.MAN  Mr  Lewis  [Colorado],  we 
are  glad  to  have  your  statement,  sir.  If  you 
have  any  other  witnesses  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  them  at  this  time. 

Mr  LI:w^s  of  Colorado.  Ncne  at  this  lime. 
I  Simply  want  to  repeat  that  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  cur  entire  Colorado  delega- 
tion are  unanimously  In  favor  of  this  project. 


The  Cma;k,m.\n  Wc  are  el-^i  to  have  r  ad 
your  state::. I  :  t 

ADDrriONAL     ST  .^TI  MINT      OF      (  Ol       CLAHE.N'CE      L. 

STURDEVANT.      D'VISION      I.N..:m::.K       MI*.So'OHI 

En-EH   DIVISION 

New,  Colonel  Sturdevant.  l;^  1  i.:.do;-tand 
the  Chief  ol  Engineers  rccumniet.c,.';  Castle- 
wood Reservoir  and  I  read  frcm  this  r  p.  rt 
that  the  proposed  dam  at  Castlewood  H(.s- 
ervoir  would  have  8  000  acre-li>ct  ol  stora^'e 
for  irrigation  works  and  tliat  the  sale  of 
irricatlon  water  should  yield  a  revenue  e.^ti- 
mated  at  »1 1,000  annually.  And  you  recom- 
mend the  ccnstruction  cf  the  Castlewood 
Reservoir  and  the  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,500,000.  and  at 
present  no  provision   Is  made  for  irrigation? 

Colonel  Sn'RDEVANT  No.  sir.  Tiie  only 
provision  is  for  the  location  of  outlet  works 
In   order   to  retain  the  8  000   acre-leet 

The  Chairman.  The  Platte  River  into 
which  Cherry  Creek  emptie-  is  a  tt.butary 
of  what  stream? 

Colonel  STtTRDEVANT  It  Jomf  the  North 
Platte  River  near  the  city  cf  North  Platte, 
Nebr..  and  then  flows  Into  the  Missouri  River 
a  short  distance  below  Oni.il.a  at  a  small 
town  called  Plattsmouth 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chaikm.'i.n  At  ihis  tinit  t!  e  Stnatc  is 
in  sc.-8ion.  and  they  have  a  vor\  minortant 
matter  pending.  I  notice  Senator  Johnson 
is  here,  and  1  wonder.  Mr  I  vwis  |Ccl.-.T-ndc  1 . 
if  the  Senato'  desires  tc  m  ■.):■:  a  -tateira-nt  nt 
this  time 

We  have  a  day  set  aside  f  r  S.iiator'^  and 
Representatives  next  Tuesday,  but  we  sh  lU  be 
glad  to  extend  the  privilege  to  you  now. 
Senator. 

STATEMENT  OF  l!ON  E:'i.\lN  C  Jo'iNSDN.  A 
UNITED  STATES  SFV'.TC^R  IFOM  THE  ST.'TE  Of 
CCLOriADO 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr  Ci  o.rman  ar.d  nicm- 
bors  of  the  committee  I  t'lriT.k  you  f  r  your 
court  ?sy. 

I  audcrstand  that  C^  iigressman  Lewis 
[Colorado]  has  presented  the  Cherry  Crc-k 
matter  to  you.  and  I  know  when  he  prc^nta 
a  matter  to  you  It  Is  exhaustively  dene  and 
It  dr(  sn't  leave  very  much  for  anyone  el-se  to 
say 

I  am  sim^ply  here  to  show  my  Ir.tertst  m  the 
Cherry  Creek  flood-control  project  Sennfir 
Adams  had  to  attend  a  mfeimg  of  the  Ap- 
propiiations  Committee  or  he  would  havo 
attended  this  meeting  wi'h  me  tc  sluiw  I1I3 
Interest,  as  I  am  showing  niliie. 

Th-.nk  you 

The  CHAIP.M^N  D.  ycu  feel  tlirit  th'  public 
welfare  would  be  pr  mrt'd  and  that  this 
project  as  rep-rted  by  the  Clilcf  cf  En- 
gineers is  ju-tified'' 

Sena'' r  John.son    I    cortamly    do 

Th;  Chairman  Wp  n:e  ^-lad  to  r.ave  yc  iir 
Statement,  Senator 

Senator  Johnson  It  is  h  ^  ry,  very  neces- 
sary project,  because  great  damage  may  en- 
sue f  om  a  flood  unless  the  project  is  under- 
taker.. 

Th'?  Chmrm/.-n  We  are  glad  to  h£ve  your 
statement.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thr  time  the  Pres-dent 
signod  the  fiocd  ccntrol  authorization 
bill,  he  made  a  statement  as  follows: 

The  flood-control  bill  (H  R  4911 1  au- 
thorizes the  construction  cl  new  flood-con- 
trol projects,  but  it  dees  not  make  any  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose  Thp  projects 
are  to  be  undertaken  "as  spcedil;.  as  may  be 
consistent  w;-h  bud;:etary  requirements" 
from  whate\er  iiind'^  niay  be  sppropr.ated. 

In  approving  ti.i-  b.ll  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  during  the  present  emergency  I 
do  not  Intend  to  submit  (stimatts  of  appro- 
priation or  approve  allocationj  of  fur.ds  for 
any  jiroject  which  drvs  net  have  important 
value  m  tlie  national  celense. 
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Binrp  tho  bill  was  approved  I  have 
r(C'  ;vi  cl  a  l''f;er  from  Maj.  G^n.  Julian 
L.  Schlpy  Chiff  of  Engineers,  which  Is 
as  follows: 

W^p.  Departmfnt 
CrFicT  rr  the  Cmrr  of  Encinters 

Wa  hinqroyi.  August   22.  1941. 
Hm    LAWRENfE  Lewis, 

f/'>u--e   0/    Hrprcscntatiiea, 

V,'a<i'iington.  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Lewis:  As  a  it^ult  cf  your 
rec.  at  coi.lenv.Cf  viiih  this  cfTire,  I  am 
pltMsod  :n  pi'.e  you  tin-  following  Uifcrmation 
with  n\'^pt,-ct  ir  ;he  profxist-d  project  (or  fioocl 
con'nl  rn  C  Merry  Cre<  k  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dfi;vi  r    Cl  i>j 

The  H-.  '1  CXnirol  Act  ul  Augu.  t  18.  1941. 
apnrrvft  tlii  ct.mprciiens.ve  pl.iii  for  thr  ;m- 
p.M,  -.pinfi.t  Li  Cherry  CrefK  and  it?  tnbutiuics 
lor  ft.  I  U  c<'r.ir.,i.  a:id  other  purpoj-es.  in  ac- 
cwrci.uii.  e  WiUi  the  recornmer.daiiuns  of  this 
Dtp.irtnient  as  set  forth  In  Huu^o  Document 
No  4^6.  Sc  venty-sixtli  Congrfc.s",  1st  sts-Ficn. 
and  nuthoriz.'.->  tiie  amount  of  $3  000  000  for 
t!iP  initiation  and  parnal  accompiihhn.ent  cf 
the  project  The  plan  uf  the  Dtpartnv  nt,  as 
pr- '.  ntcd  in  He  u-e  Di)cum*'nt  No  42(3.  con- 
5-:-'s  '-,{  two  rf  ervcin  on  C!v  :ry  Ci'  tk  ab'.ve 
D«.:.vor.  to  b*"'  l.jc.'ied  at  ti'.-j  Ca-*le*cod  site 
and  at  a  sitr  known  as  Cherry  Cr  ek  No  1. 
which  Is  located  hf-ar  the  uppt  r  I:nv:  if  the 
existing  Km-.'  O'^d  Reservoir  Tic  eir,:  ,■  prcj- 
ecr  ;s  est  ni.it ec!  to  est  about  S10.5CO0CO 

As  th.e  authorizatK.n  containfd  ::i  the 
Flccd  Control  Art  cf  Iy41  will  not  cover  the 
en:.;e  ro-r  i  '.  both  rcf^trvo.rs  to.e  Department 
nui-.;  seltct  th.e  wcrk  'c  be  undertaken  pur.-u- 
fi!  '  to  the  par'ia!  anrh.  rity  made  a\a!lal:lc  by 
th.it  nc  Since  t!;e  F'.O'.d  Control  Act  j  ic- 
vide*  author.zaMcn  oi.ly  and  dofs  not  make 
funds  available  for  the  projects  authorize!. 
th-'  sr.iit  c.f  til  .'.cttnil  con.strixtion  Work  i.s 
dependei  t  upon  the  prc\is»on  by  Cont;res.«  of 
Juiui.s  ppphcabi"  to  that  work  in  a  subsequent 
appro;, riu*.:  n  act  In  this  cor.nection  I  mr.y 
mention  tli;M  t!ie  President  in  his  ccmrrur:- 
caiion  oi  Ju'.y  3.  li>41.  to  the  S:>ertker  of  the 
Hcuse  of  Represen'anves  regarding  the  tlood- 
conirt  1  bill  (H  R  4911 ).  stated  that  unttl 
tlu-  end  of  the  present  international  enier- 
p  -..cy  tlie  initiation  cf  new  con.stiuctu^r.  work 
ehuu'id  be  re,-,incted  to  projects  having  im- 
portant difi.nse  vaiuts  In  approving  ri:  ■ 
flcod-crnirol  b.U  the  President  rtafflrmed  th  < 
j-tattm.ent  C'f  policy  with  re.--pcct  to  the  initia- 
tion of  luv,-  flo'.id-control  projects 

In  to.o  cii.-Vf;o,pinent  of  the  a  mprelienaive 
plan  :rr  fl'Xiri  c  :it:ol  on  Clu-rrv  Creek  th.e 
Department  made  Vtry  e.xten.-ive  lrv<.st:p,i- 
tions  of  the  flccd  problem  on  th.it  stream 
Inchiding  surveys  of  the  are,..s  subjeet  to 
flooding  and  detailed  analyses  ci  the  mete- 
ori>;o^ual  and  hydrclci^ical  conditions  which 
cause  hood- prcxiucmg  storms  in  the  Cheriy 
Greece  B.usin  Cherry  Creek  lies  in  the  cloud- 
burst zone  ot  ea.--tern  Colorado  and  has  suf- 
fered danniging  Hoods  since  the  earliest  de- 
velopment of  that  region  It  was  found  that 
It  would  be  entirely  possible  fcr  a  fired  much 
larger  tJian  any  previous  flood  to  occur  >-n 
Cherry  Crtek  atid  that  su -li  a  flood  would 
result  in  e:;oiinou-  damaSos  to  pr'^pcrtv  at 
Denver  and  miL'ht  cause  loss  cf  life  Tne 
project  propo.sed  by  the  Department,  which 
h.xs  n.iw  Ixen  approved  by  Ccni;iess.  will  con- 
trol adequately  the  largest  flood  which  can 
reas--;!ftblv  be  expected  on  Cherry  Creek  at 
Denver  ai^d  will  also  elmlnate  nearly  all  dant- 
ages  to  the  agricultural  lar.ds  along  Clierrv 
Creek  upstream  from  that  city  In  additicu 
to  the  niHKl-rontrol  features  of  the  project. 
watir  can  be  stored  in  the  Castlewood  Reser- 
voir to  provide  a  water  supply  for  Irr.tation 
when  development  for  Irrigation  Is  feasible. 
As  i.s  clearly  brought  cut  in  the  report  cf 
the  Department  in  House  D«  cunipnt  No  426 
and  in  the  testimony  of  the  Department  s 
representative  before  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee of  t;-.e  Hct-_se  of  Representatives,  the 
Departm,ent  considers  the  Cherrv  Creek  proj- 
ect to  be  cf  major  miPoTtar.ce  for  the  crotec- 


tlon  of  the  City  cf  Denver  and  nearby  agri- 
cultural develcpmen's.  It  b'^lieves  that  that 
project  Is  one  of  the  most  imjxrtant  projects 
authorized  in  the  recent  act  frcm  the  stand- 
point of  flood  ?on'rol,  berau.se  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  potential  flood  hazards  in  that 
area  and  the  tremendous  damatte  which 
would  result  tr^rn  m.ajor  floods  winch  may 
occur  at  any  time  in  that  watershed.  You 
may  be  assured  that  the  Department  Is  fully 
prepared  to  ir.itiate  the  construction  of  the 
approved  dani?  on  Cheny  Creek  without  delay 
when  funds  f.  r  that  purpose  become  avall- 
ai;le. 

Very  truly  ycurs. 

J   L   Soptt-y, 
Major  General, 
Chief  cf  Engineers. 


Resolution  of  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
a  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH   CAKo:  ;n\ 
IN  TliE  HCr.?E  OF  REPRE -EM  .XTIVES 


Thursday   AuCrnst  2H.  1:J41 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion.s  comrr.i"p.'  o,  the  Youne  Demo- 
cratic Clut'S  CI  America,  m  ccnvontion 
a.ssemblecl  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  August  21, 
1941.  met  atid  considered  many  resolu- 
tion.s  that  were  submit:ed  on  various 
subject.^.  It  wa.s  t;;e  consensUi?  of  the 
committee  rnemb^M.-h.p  that  all  resolu- 
tion.s  should  bo  t  iblod  v.  ri-.  liv-  exception 
of  a  resolution  dtalmf^  eniiieiy  with  the 
pre.^cnt  world  cn.sis.  It  wa.-;  further  de- 
cided that  scriou^n.-.i.';  of  the  hour  de- 
manded that  no  o'her  .subject  be  per- 
m.itted  to  de'rac:  from  thG  importance 
of  brinsine  'o  ti-,e  attentftin  of  the  Amer- 
ic;;n  public  that  tlie  y.vanc  Democrats 
of  America,  repre-senting  4. 000. 000  of  the 
cream  of  American  youth,  !^focd  solidly 
behind  the  national  adminl.^tratlon  and 
President  Roosevelt  in  all  pre.'^.ent  foreign 
and  domestic  policies. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Young  Drmocralic  Club.-  of  Amer- 
ica in  convention  assembled.  Louisville, 
Ky..  Aupust  23.  1941 1 

In  the  pa-t  2  ycirs  since  our  last  conven- 
tion, the  wave  of  aggression  has  grown.  To- 
day It  threatens  to  eneiilf  the  entire  world. 
If  It  sncceed.s.  ir  w.il  force  mankind  to  live 
in  a  state  of  servili-y  tc  godle^^.s  and  brutal 
ove:  lords. 

The  wave  is  Na?i  Germany,  accompanied  by 
its  twin  Jackals,  Japan  and  Italy.  Against 
th)s  menace  the  nations  of  Europe  were  di- 
vided in  their  councils  They  tailed  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  prefect  them- 
selvps.  Some  tried  to  appease  Hitler.  Others 
Were  too  friL-htened  to  act  or  were  beguiled  by 
insidious  propaganda  and  lies  And.  one  by 
one.  the  nations  of  Europe  paid  in  blood  and 
Indescribable  sufTeni.^'  We  know  now  that 
any  nation  which  tr.es  to  nde  the  wave  will 
Inevitablv  be  e^-.-ulfed  Continental  E-jrope 
lies  prostrate  under  the  heel  cf  the  Nazis. 
Only  Great  Bri'sm  and  Russia  are  left  and 
the'-  are  fighting  fcr  their  lives 

'Ii-'»  wave  of  na?:-:<=m  his  reached  other 
continents  ar.d  threaten';  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere I's  a-:n:ts  aie  m.iichmg  in  Africa. 
Its  marauders  .re  raiding  the  seas.     Its  ally, 


Japan,  feeks  hegemony  over  the  Orient.  Its 
agents  $nd  saboteurs  are  in  America.  We  be- 
lieve ihpt  the  Nazis  wili  try  to  attack  America 
as  they  have  Invaded  other  continents  The 
United  States  miist  heed  the  danger  it  faces. 
We  must  be  united  in  our  councils.  We  must 
aid  in  efvery  way  the  nations  and  peoples  who 
are  resisting  aggression.  We  must  fight  to 
safeguard  our  security  and  our  freedom. 
The  United  States  can  never  be  assured  peace 
and  secJurlty  unless  the  wave  of  aggression  is 
swept   Hack  and  defeated. 

Now.  therefore,  we  commend  cur  great 
Presidelit,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  our 
great  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  for 
their  CI  lurageous  and  astute  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs,  and  we  stand  with  them  in 
their  titanic  light  against  the  armed  might 
of  Nazi  Germany. 

We  a  )prcve  of  the  poUcy  of  full  and  com- 
plete a  id  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
who  ar ;  today  serving  In  the  front  line  of 
the  wai. 

We  a  jprove  of  the  policy  of  full  and  cohi- 
plete  al3  to  China,  which  for  4  terrible  years 
has  ba  tied  to  a  standstill  the  militaristic 
overlori  Is  of  Japan  and  has  helped  us  protect 
our  Interests  in  the  Pacific. 

We  a  jprove  of  the  policy  of  full  and  com- 
plete al  1  to  Russia,  believing  that  our  hatred 
of  corrmunlsm  and  our  determination  to 
destroy  Us  roots  m  this  country  should  not 
blind  ijs  to  the  fact  that  Russia  Is  battling 
our  common  enemy. 

We  f)iryier  believe  that  to  aid  nations  and 
peoples  resisting  aggression  the  policy  must 
be  implemented  by  the  effective  measures  to 
Insure  delivery  of  materials  utilizing  every 
facility  at  our  disposal. 

We  a|-e  in  complete  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent thit  those  obstructionists  who  still  wear 
the  Detnocratic  label  are  in  the  wrong  parly. 
We  biueve  that  Democrats  must  follow  the 
leadersQip  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the  con- 
duct of  [our  foreign  affairs.  Those  Democrats 
who  ha^ve  consistently  opposed  the  foreign 
policies  jof  the  President  have  no  place  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

We  believe  most  Democratic  Members  of 
Congre*  do  not  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  statements  of  the  Prei^ident.  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  (States  Army  that  our  country  is  in 
dire  peiill. 

We  c{|ndemn  irresponsible  persons  who  are 
trying  io  sow  the  seeds  of  disunity  by  their 
reckless!  statements,  incompetent  opinions, 
and  lrr^ponslble~utterances  which  have  gone 
so  far  a4  to  disclose  vital  military  information. 
We  believe  that  our  military  leaders  should 
be  authprized  to  use  our  armed  forces  to  oc- 
cupy aid  defend  such  strategic  areas  and 
bases  a^  such  leaders  deem  essential  to  the 
security' of  our  country. 

It  is  |the  declared  national  policy  of  the 
United  plates  to  furnish  material  aid  to  all 
countrl^  resisting  aggression  until  aggressor 
nations! are  rendered  impotent  ever  again  to 
disturb  ilhe  peace  of  the  world. 

Over  «  million  young  men  have  been  called 
into  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation  and  today 
are  making  many  sacrifices. 

If  wejturn  all  of  the  Nation  s  resources  and 
manpower  at  once  to  the  production  of  arms 
for  the  flestructlon  of  nazl-ism.  we  shall  scon 
reach  tfie  peak  of  our  powers  and  bring  a 
speedy  end  to  this  threat  to  our  security 
Therefcte  be  it 

Resolted,  That  we  heartily  support  the 
efforts  ot  our  President.  Franklin  D.Rocsevelt, 
as  statep  on  many  occasions,  including  the 
monumental  eight-point  program  agreed 
upon  \iith  Winston  Churchill,  to  spread 
throughtut  the  world  freedom  cf  thought, 
freedom;  of  religion,  freedom  from  fear,  and 
freedom-  from  want;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  production  of  ccmmcdl-. 
ties  not'essential  to  our  naMcnal  defense  be 
curtaileil  where  neceszary  to  cope  with  the 
requires  ients  of  rational  defense,  and  that 
the  cltiienry  of  the  country,  especially  the 
young  n  len  not  in  the  armed  forces,  are  wUI- 
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Ing  and  glad  to  sacrifice  their  comforts,  and 
even  necessites.  to  divert  to  the  men  In  the 
camps  any  prodUiLs  required  for  their  train- 
ing or  comfort 


September  in  .American  History 


EXJEKSIO'S  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  rrNNsYi  v^n:\ 
IN  THE  MLU.-E  OF    REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  August  28.  1941 

HISTORIC.AI  HiGH  I IGHTS  COMPII  ED  BY 
HON  S.A.M'TIL  A  WEI--  OF  PENN.VL- 
VANIA 


Mr.  WEISS  M:  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  icmarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  herewith  submitting  historical  high 
lights  for  th«'  month  of  September: 

"^'  ^fM'Fr    IN    *r:FRIC.4N   histort 

S.pie;i;b.i  1;  Tlit-  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty, 
America's  first  religious  review,  published  In 
1808;  first  trip  of  the  first  Pullman  sleeping 
car  from  Bloomington.  111.,  to  Chicago.  1859; 
first  settlement  established  In  northern  Ore- 
gon by  Rev   Marcus  Whitman  In  1836 

September  2:  Treasury  Department  organ- 
ized in  1789:  EXipene  Field,  not' J  poet  and 
essayist,  born  In  1850;  schooner  Hannah,  first 
regularly  commisiioned  war-hip  by  American 
Ck>lonles.  takes  the  sea  in  1775 

September  3:  Treaty  of  Versailles  ending 
Revolutionary  War  signed  in  1783. 

September  4:  UMteu  States  flag  first  flown 
on  high  seas  in  1777;  Los  Angeles  founded  in 
1781;  world's  first  electric  power  station 
opened  In  New  York  City  In  1882 

September  6:  First  Continental  Congress 
met  In  Philadelphia  In  1774;  Gen.  Sam  Hous- 
ton elected  flrst  President  of  Republic  of 
Texas  In  1836 

September  6:  Pu.itans  sail  from  Plymouth, 
Fogland  in  Maijf.ovcr  In  1620. 

September  7:  Boston  settled  in  1630. 

September  8:  Fust  permanent  white  settle- 
ment In  America  established  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla..  in  ise^:  Harvard  University,  first  college 
In  America,  opened  In  1636:  cornerstone  of 
■  first  American  synagogue.  Congregation  Shea- 
rith  Israel,  laid  In  New  York  City  In  1729. 

September  9:  Continental  Congress  agrees 
c-  term  United  States  of  America  as  name  of 
new  Nation  Ir  1776;  California  admitted  to 
the  Union  In  1850 

September  10:  Lt  O  H  Perry  wins  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie  during  War  of  1812'in  1813:  Ellas 
Howe  patents  f  rst  scwinc;  machine  in  1846. 

September  Ut  Battle  of  Brand3rwine  fought 
during  Revolutionary  War  in  1777;  first 
Wor  d's  Parliament  of  Religions  m*t  at  Chi- 
cago Fair  In  1893. 

September  12:  First  national  prohibition 
society  organized  at  Chicago  in   1859 

September  13:  Siege  of  Fort  McHenry.  Bal- 
timore, during  War  of  1812  in  1814,  Northern 
Pacific  Ro.ilrosd  completed  in  1883:  Battle  cf 
Chapultepec  won  by  Americas  during  Mexican 
War  In  1847. 

September  14:  Francis  Scott  Key  writes 
Siar-Spangled  Banner  in  1814:  President  Wil- 
liam "VIcKinlev  died  in  1901 

September  15:  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
greatest  American  novelist  of  first  half  of 
nineteenth  century,  born  in  1789.  President 
William  Howard  Taft  born  In  18o7:  patent  for 
gasoline-driven  automobile  granted  to  George 
B.  Selcien  In  1895. 


September  16  Fr.i!.c.>  Parkman  groat 
American  historian  born  ir.  1823:  Battle  of 
.^t.'ir'am  dunne  War  betweeti  the  S'ates 
t.u^lit  ir.  18C2.  Co:.^r"-5  mc  Tpvirhreri  Aiikt- 
ican  Legion  m  1919.  U:i:tfd  St;itt's  M;:.t  cre- 
ated in   1786 

September  17:  Constitution  of  United 
States  completed  and  signed  by  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1787;  Baron  von  Steu- 
ben, hero  cf  Revclutionar\  War.  born  in 
1730 

September  18:  George  Washington  lays 
cornerstone  of  Capitol  of  United  States  in 
1793 

September  19:  Gcor^e  Washington  makes 
Farewell  Address  to  Nation,  refusing  public 
office  again:  Battle  of  Chlckamauga  in  War 
betweer  the  States  fought  In  1863;  song 
Dixie  sung  for  first  time  by  Don  Emmett, 
minstrel,  In  New  York  City,  In  1859,  President 
James  A   Garfield  died  in  1881. 

September  20:  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  organized  In 
1848:  Congress  bans  slave  trade  In  the  Dis- 
tUct  of  Columbia  in  1850 

September  21-  Pennsylvania  Packet  and 
Daily  Advertiser,  first  dally  nevspapcr  In 
United  States,  published  in  1784. 

September  22:  Nathan  Hale  hanged  as  spy 
during  Revolutionary  War  in  1776:  Abrahani 
Lincoln  Issued  preliminary  Emancipation 
Proclamation   freeing  the  slave?  In   1862. 

September  23:  John  Paul  Jones,  In  the 
Bovhcmme  Richard,  captures  the  British 
Serapis  In  greatest  naval  victory  of  American 
Revolution;  William  H  McGufiey.  author  of 
famous  McGuffey  readers,  born  in  1800:  first 
ba.^eball  club  organized  In  New  York  City  In 
1845 

September  24:  John  Marshall,  great  Chief 
Justice  of  United  States  Suprenre  Court,  born 
In  1755:  Office  of  Attorney  Crcneral  created 
In  1789. 

September  25:  Congress  adopted  first  10 
amendments  to  Constitution,  known  as  Bill 
of  Rights,  In  1789;  Vasco  Nunez  Balboa  dis- 
covers Pacific  Ocean  in  1513:  Publick  Occur- 
rences. Forreign  and  D^me*tick.  first  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  published  in   1690. 

September  26:  Fir=t  political  nominating 
convention  for  President  and  Vice  President 
held  by  Anti-Masonic  Party  at  Baltimore  in 
1831:  Federal  Trade  Commission  established 
In  1914 

September  27:  National  Cr-.-h  \:c  Welfare 
Council  organired  in  1919 

September  28:  Frances  E  Willard.  founder 
of  Woman's  Christian  Tem.perance  Union, 
born  in  1839 

September  29:  Cott-"-.  spinning  Introduced 
into  United  States  at  Pr-v:dence.  R  I  .  In 
1790. 

September  30:  Or  Wl'o;.  M  rton  makes 
flrst  successful  u^e  of  e'her  as  anesthetic 
in  1846. 


Letter  From  Carl  Vrooman  to  Dr.  E. 
Stanley  Jones  and  National  Ministers' 
Nn-\Var  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTttCKT 
IN   THE    SEN.\TE  OF  THE   UNITED   S^T'.TES 


Fiiday.  August  29.  19 il 


EXCERPTS   FROM   I  E'lTLH 


Mr,  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  RteoRD  an  open 
l^t'er  addressed  to  Dr  E.  Stanley  Jones 
and  the  National  Ministers'  No-War 
Com.riittee  by  Hon  Call  Vrooman.  for- 
mer Secretary  of  AKncuIture.  The  letter 
discusst"-  a  subject  which  was  injected 
into  the  Reoqkd  on  Apr'!  22  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  iMi.  Wiley),  who 
had  a  letter  of  Dr,  Jones  printed  In  the 
Rrroi:D. 

There  beins;  no  obiocticn.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  bo  pimtt  d  m  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

BlooivUngton,   111. 

excerfts  fpom  am  open  lettfr  to  dr   t   stan- 
LEY   JONES   ANr)   THE    NATIONAL    MlNtSTFKS    NO- 

w.'.R   row. irrtE 

DEAit  Dr  Jv,ne-  1  txpri^s  the  L  pc  end 
fervent  prayer  tl.:  t  >>ii  n,  ly  si)<:fd:ly  segre- 
gate yourself,  not  only  m  your  henrt,  as  you 
undoubtedly  have  done,  but  also  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  from  those  subversive  propiicanoli.-ts 
who,  echoing  Cain's  guilty  end  cowardly 
alibi.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper''  opmly 
scorn  the  transforming  truth  for  men  and 
nations  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Gt-)Od 
Bamailtan  and  deride  the  vitalizing  pr  nople 
that  he  that  saveth  his  life  shs.ll  K  e  it 
and  he  that  loseth  his  life  f  ir  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  His  kingdom  shall  .-eve  it 

Our  appcasers  and  Isolationists  have  beeii 
disseminating  actively  the  poisonus  fallacy 
that  national  selfishness,  shortsighiedncs-s. 
and  fear,  ratlier  than  self-s.icrificc.  fcre'icht 
and  courage  are  the  best  safeftuards  of  Amer- 
ica. Of  course,  you  are  craor.sing  no  such 
monstrous  doctrine,  but  subversive  elements 
are  using  your  statement  among  ministers  and 
church  members  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  convey  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  you  and  they  are  fighting  the 
same  unholy  fight. 

I  must  reveal  to  you  niy  canviction  that 
your  f  resent  campaign,  if  pcrsi.sted  in,  will  do 
Irrepa.-able  harm  to  the  c.use  ol  Christ  and 
His  kingdom,  which  both  of  us  have  so 
deeply  at  heart.  If  there  is  even  a  remote 
posslblhty  of  this  being  true,  should  you 
not  stop,  reconsider,  and  wait  for  an  un- 
mistakable gleam  of  light  from  the  Almighty 
before  saying  or  doing  anyhmg  further  that 
may  pi%'e  aid  and  comfort  to  the  most  gigan- 
tic concentration  of  evil  the  world  has  ever 
seen'' 

I  wonder  If  you  realize  that  ycur  pruposal 
that  In  the  present  stru-slp  .America  refuse  to 
participate,  even  to  thi  tx'oi.t  (f  thr  wme 
"her  resources,  short  of  war.  to  the  side  of 
right,  '  probabK  has  been  acclaimed  and  pub- 
licized by  Hitler,  Goetabel.«,  and  Goerinc''  As 
a  logical  climax  to  yuur  insistence  on  'prace, 
peace,  when  there  Is  no  peace,'  vlu  refuse 
and  are  exerting  your  influence  ti_  persuade 
Americans  generally  to  retu.^e,  net  only  tc  u.sc 
reason  or  conscience,  but  even  t ^^  Invcke 
Divine  guidance  to  determine  the  relative 
right  .md  wrong  In  this  world  cci.tiict 

I  quote  from  your  ow^l  wore?  "Tli:^  large 
major. ty  of  people  think  th.t  thi:-  i-  the  role 
of  America — namely,  to  stay  out  of  the  con- 
flict but  to  decide  the  rigiit  and  wrong  of  the 
dispute  and  then  throw  In  her  resr  urces. 
short  of  war,  on  the  side  of  ri'^ht  "  Ycu  con- 
clude, "I  disagree,  for  that  pre:~uppose=  that 
right  is  on  one  side  and  wronc  is  en  the 
other  The  facts  seem,  tr  p<'int  c  ther- 
wlse.  •  •  •  I  do  not  d-cide  the  relative 
right  and  the  relative  wrong — that  remauis 
for  a  later  stage,"  Does  this  "lat<  r  st.Tge" 
mean  a  time  when  the  United  States  of 
America,  if  the  Isolationists  should  h;;ve  th?ir 
way.  would  be  called  upon,  alone  and  un- 
aided, to  defeat  the  mechanized  military 
might  of  five  Nazi-controlled  continents  or  to 
take  lie  place  as  a  fellow  victim,  al'  i.gside  the 
"united  slaves  of  Europe."  A.=  ia.  Africa  South 
Ameri.:a.  and  Australia^  Or  is  ycur  later 
stage  when  totaliterrorism  hat  overrun  the 
world,  and  no  recourse  or  recovery  apparently 
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vcuid  be  poe>:!blf   for  an  ir..!efii;:te  future  cf 
Uu>s   and   tcriure  and  slavery? 

I  do  ri'  i  t.'.iiik  vvu  (eel  what  your  readers 
nv.iy  be  led  'o  bi-heve  that  a  df'ci.'-ion  of  the 
rcla'l'.e  r.k'Jv  <  r  wtotis  on  the  greatest  mcrril 
Isf^tjp  of  ci.:  E"^nvatiO,  should  be  pos'po:ied 
un':l  it  IS  to  iate  to  do  any  g"Cd.  Sure'.v, 
w:t!i  vou:  adrniraticn  for  the  efforts  of  the 
grcr;-  Cliristian  leaders  to  eradicate  ir.tcler- 
ah!-'  ir.'^ral  evils,  you  caniu  t  feel  that 

.\  i  o  ■::!  r,f  Ju"ice,  cvt-n  in  a  S(>m;c.viiized 
lujicJ.  'Arculc!  :e:u.,e  to  deteimuie  the  relati-.e 
guilt  of  twtj  me:i,  one  cf  whcrn  had  she:  down 
the  other  -in  eld  blood  to  a-. Ptiee  ^ome  minor 
cfT'.'n-e  An:!  vet  ber;iu-e  Britain,  hke  all 
other  cour.^r-.P'  hr>s  been  tiinlty  cf  scnie  fcI- 
flsh  policies,  ycu  anjiarentlv  feel  1ust'.fl-:'d  In 
Itrr.orlr.c  the  abysmal  dilTrrep.ce  between  'he 
sadlv  h.'in-..,n  ^m-  ar.d  .•^hortconilni:;?  i;f  Brit- 
ain and  -atanic  di;ve  of  the  Axis  powers  to 
conquer  the  world  anf  herd  the  entae  human 
race  iiUo  military  and  economic  chain  Cing-^, 
with  every  m;.n  s  activities,  thoughts,  loves, 
hates,  and  religion  either  dictated  or  forbid- 
den by  A  goel'.ess  anc'.  merciie.st.  eK<jni.in;;-.c. 
Unques-'ionabiv  BriiL-h  im;-,eriali?:n  like 
American  conimerci.iht^m,  has  its  s^^^rdid  and 
brutal  fentures  If  cur  boa  ttd  Anelo-Saxi3n 
clvihzacicn  Is  to  endure  it  will  have  to  be 
nit  only  ref'  rnied  but  tran-formed  But  m 
spite  of  all  the  obvious  faults  cf  th?  British, 
few  unbiased  students  of  history  will  deny 
the  statemei:t  of  James  Trusluw  Adanks  th.iit 
no  other  people  '  during  so  long  a  period  or 
BO  consistently  li  i»  done  so  mt:c;i  t'l  tiie  in- 
crease of  law.  order,  ar.d  Iiberiy  m  'h.^  entire 
world,  wherever  the  race  ha.s  penetrated   ' 

It  -ieems  incredible  that  on  this  plane  of  the 
relative  on  which  v.e  all  live.  an;. one  should 
refu-e  to  decide  which  is  the  more  guilty  tiie 
murderers  rr  rheir  peacr.role  vicin-.s.  whose 
chnf  faults  were  that  they  believed  'he  Nozi 
prtpa^anda  that  nobody  would  attack  them; 
th.i"  'hfy  d;cln  t  r;ii<e  their  boys  to  be  sel- 
lers; and  that  too  many  of  them  hated  *he.r 
pclitical  opponents  or  Britain  more  than  they 
loved  iheir  n-tive  l.uid? 

How  can  nny  Christian  for.-et  for  a  single 
hour  tlie  Cz«?chs  and  the  Poles,  the  Danes  and 
the  Dutch,  the  BcUians  and  tl'.e  French,  and 
the  citi/'ii-  cf  a  'lozeTi  other  coun'ne?  i  ver- 
run  or  endansered' 

I  do  not  t:e;ie'.c  you  Intend  to  cr.e  tlie  im- 
pres.'^ion  that  Mich  Injustices  as  are  Icurd  m 
the  Tren'y  of  Versailles  can  excuse  the  .sava_-- 
crv  and  I't^t  I  r  nc?.cr,  the  hlaspheni'-,  tor- 
ture, and  ma.s5  m-irder  of  the  mo.st  sin..ster 
forces  ;n  world  his'ory  Althcucrh  ycu  say 
that  -drunk  with  victcrv  we  laid  the  founda- 
ti'.ns  <-i  this  war  m  the  Versailles  Treatv  " 
you  surely  are  aware  that  the  Ve-.-aillfS 
Trea'v  was  net  usualiv  vindictive  a-  trea- 
ties of  peace  t:o.  and  wa^  comparaiivelv  mild 
when  co:r.p:i.-ed  wi-h  'he  treaties  for.pd  by 
O'^imanv  on  France  in  1371  and  rn  Ri.=s  3 
in  1018 

Unqwestnjnablv,  as  you  imnlv,  :f  -he  vic- 
tors had  m.vde  a  rn^re  Chn.-tlnn  treatv  a* 
Versaille-.  the  restUr<  wculd  have  hf-en  v.i~t:v 
btfi.er  f-r  all  concerned.  But  €■  \il-A  v.  t  .1 
slmi.'.ar  cr.ricisn.-i  trnthfuUy  be  m.ulo  cf  p::,c- 
tirtil.y  rvfi;,-  hiimi.i.  T  in-action  rarrie.-i  .  n, 
in  pe.  ce  or  war.  iii  church  or  state:"  While 
Hn.er  s  eir.i-.'-.irii  -  and  even  manv  well- 
cieanin<;  f- -.k  w  ;-.o  urc  ir.sci  u-ly  have  be - 
cim-  imprekinat.d  by  tctaliternris'  p-opa- 
ganJa.  st;  !  continue  10  talk  of  the  Treaty  cf 
Versailles  as  the  cause  of  the  pres  nt  war 
Hitirr  while  at  first  usinc  1.;-  t;:uv-(ncps 
acamst  that  treaty  as  a  tempor.Tv  jire'ext 
fcr  his  procram  cf  unlimited  nia^^  murder 
and  cnqnest  aftirwarti  refM  .sted'y  and  ent- 
phatically  declared  that  tins  is  '  a  w.ir  of 
idec.ocies,  of  races,  and  o:  a  new  ..rder 
founded  en  force,  fikihting  to  ci-Mr  7  i  nr 
free  civilization  and  replace  It  by  the  rule  of 
Nazi  fcrce  Our  present  problem  is  n,:>t  h.cw 
we  cculd  have  written  a  b-nter  trea'v  af 
Versailles  m  1919,  but  hew  we  casi  in  1941 
safcifuard  and  promote  the  Christian  future 
of  the  world  Your  emphaSiS  on  the  Treaty 
of   Versaiiici  as  a  pnm.ary   cause  cf   the   Na^i 


terror  clearly  seems  to  me  *'">  he  one  element 
of  propag.tnda  which  has  u"c.-nsc!0usly  crept 
into  ycur  thinking  and  wntmj 

I  tlilnk  your  comments  en  our  participa- 
tion m  the  World  War  can  also  lead  astray 
scira  of  ycur  iess-informed  readers.  Speak- 
ing of  the  fir't  Wrld  v.>r  ycu  sayi  "Our 
participation  a-t  •in>^  was  '  disastrous  to 
every  Jiie  conceriied  "  Would  it  not  be  mere 
in  accord  witli  the  fnrts  to  sav  that  in  going 
Into  the  ftrs-  \v..;:d  w.ir  •.<..  ciiose  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  since  our  participation  resulted 
In  the  defeat  cf  the  Kaiser's  a-ttmpt  to  ccn- 
qufr  the  w,  rl  .  and  m  i,  ,  =•  -he  temporary 
d'ftfit  of  tf.a'  worship  cf  ::rce  from  which 
Hrlerism  stemmed?  Can  any  patriot  cr 
Chr.-tian  chr:!r  r,erizf>  cur  victory  then  as  a 
disT-ter  !;.  -,1.  ' 

Ii-deed.  will  not  fu'uie  histcnans  say  that 
while  the  fir^*  Wodd  War  was  as  successful  as 
su'^h  a  d-.-'M;c-,ve  conflict  could  ever  be,  the 
post-war   n.ul'.tude  of  evils  they  call  peace 
proved  both  a  failure  and  a  tragedy— a  trag- 
edy for  whirh  -  ur  publicists,  politicians,  and 
cltrtiv   wer»   n^.,,re   responsible  than  our  sol- 
dier-'    Our  militarv  leaders  won  their  war 
but  in  the  vt  ir.s  th..t  followed  the  so-called 
moial    leaders    rf    -he    Nation    lost    theirs— 
lost    the  orfcrtunicy  to  hold   the  dominant 
national   motiTe  up  to  the  wartime  level  of 
service  and  saorifire      Indeed,  did   they   not 
a:so    lc~e    an    unparalleled     opportunity    to 
brliig  about  a  -piriitia!  awakening  that  would 
have  fnablfd  America  to  lift  its  way  of  life 
up  to  sometinn.^  approximating  the  Christian 
ST  mdard?    Fi a    k  Bi;chinan  once  said.  "If  the 
church   had   Eren   Russia   adequate  spiritual 
leadership    thee    w.  -.Hr!    have    been    no    red 
r-v  .luM   !i  ai-d  if  il^e  cnurch  had  given  Ger- 
manv     adenuate    spiritual    leadership    there 
would   have  be-'n   no  Nazi  revolution."     Is  It 
not  equi^ily  tme  that  if  during  the  years  im- 
mediately fcllc-.vin-  the  first  World  War.  the 
cliurch  had  given  America  adequate  spiritual 
lead'-r.  hip     we    mirht    have    been    qualified 
spiriiurllv  to  act   then  in  the  role  you  sug- 
cesr    now     as    riedian-.r    between    the    peace- 
loving  countries  and   'he   nations  which  for 
the  pan  2  years  have   been  deliberately  de- 
stroying   civilization  ;>      Dn:.:  .;    those   plastic 
years,   before   the  a?eress.  r    :  .;-;ons  so   com- 
pletely   had    sold    their   scuis   to   the   gods    of 
force,  micht  they  not  have  been  more  capable 
than  r'-w  of  lis  enir?  sympathetically  to  the 
proposal  of  a  permanent  world  peace  based 
en  a  Christian  world  order"" 

Your  antiparticipation  campaign  and  your 
opnosi-ion  to  our  national-defense  policy  ap- 
p;»;.i^t;y  are  -r.-isecl  on  the  fatally  false 
assumption  that  has  lured  many  peace-lcv- 
In?  nations  to  their  doom,  namely,  that  a 
desire  for  peace  and  a  decision  to  "keep  out 
of  war"  guarantees  immunity  from  a  Nazi 
attack  These  attitudes  hav'^  immobilized 
nation  after  nation  until  Hlth^  was  ready  to 
devour  them.  There  is  no  d.vf  ion  In  Amer- 
ica cpinicn  as  to  the  desirability  cf  staying 
cut  cf  war.  but  an  ever-mcrtasing  m.ajcrity  of 
our  pecple  are  ccmiug  to  realize  that  the  de- 
rision as  to  peace  or  war  rests  not  with  us 
but  with  the  acgressr^r.  Except  for  his  broken 
premises.  Hitler  never  has  ofTered  peace  to 
any  nation  except  under  conditions  equiva- 
lent to  slavery.  AsIc  the  people  of  any  cf  the 
16  nations  that  have  been  savagely  overrun. 
How  m.any  mere  unmistakable  prcofs  will 
our  isolationists  require  before  they  ac- 
knowledge this  grim  fact — to  ignore  which 
mentis  inevitable  attack  3'  H. tier's  con- 
venience To  question  that  H.t.er  will  make 
new  moves  tow.  rd  world  conquest,  with  or 
without  cur  attempte-t  mediation.  Is  as  ab- 
surd as  to  ques'i.  n  whether  a  player  stand- 
ing on  third  base  wiU  make  a  dash  for  the 
honv-  plat?  on  the  first  base  hit.  Your 
problem,  and  th.n  of  8l!  earnest  Christiar^s. 
is  to  dec.de  hew  the  wave  of  international- 
gancster  terrorism   can   best    be   stepped. 

You  said  that  ycu  did  net  consider  the 
functicn  of  war  analag'  n.s  to  that  of  a  police 
rystem,  bcc.nise  of  the  lark  cf  any  establis-hed 
tribunal  bef-re  which  to  h,-:'.e  the  aggressor 
na:icr.3.     Is  n^t   the  lack  ci   snch  a   tribunal 


chiefly  flue  to  America's  selfish  and  short- 
sighted Ideclsion.  after  the  first  World  War. 
to  "let  Europe  stew  In  Its  own  Juice '?  In- 
deed, lii  the  present  World  War  is  not  the 
isolatioaist  movement  dominated  and  in- 
spired 4y  the  same  suicidal  spirit  which  a 
score  ol  years  ago  made  America  refuse  to 
join  ih*  League  of  Nations  and  participate 
In  the  niost  promising  constructive  efTort  ever 
launche^l  in  the  direction'  of  world  peace? 

Hand^apped,  as  unfortunately  we  are.  by 
a  lack  fcf  any  established  tribunal  to  deal 
with  th*  gangster  nations,  does  not  the  pres- 
ent generation  find  itself  forced  to  do  as  did 
the  wesljern-frontler  communities  before  they 
were  abje  to  provide  themselves  legally  with 
courts  if  Justice  and  officers  of  the  law? 
They  imbrovi-ed  the  nearest  posnble  approxi- 
mationjto  such  legally  constituted  authori- 
ties. O^t  of  thosA.  crude  but  determined 
efforts  tp  achieve  seme  degree  of  order  and 
security]  civilized  methods  of  procedu.  :>  grad- 
ually were  developed.  But  the  one  thing  they 
did  not  |do  was  to  ignore  the  distinction  be- 
tween bfendits  and  peaceful  citiz  ns  and  thus 
allow  robbery  and  murder  a  free  hand  until 
a  bctten  system  could  be  established.  They 
never  ailked  about  mediating  between  a 
criminal  and  his  victim,  even  though  the 
crlml;iai  could  prove  that  the  victim  was  not 
as  good  Bs  he  should  have  been. 

So  far)  as  we  are  able,  we  should  utilize  the 
entire  atmory  of  the  Spirit  not  only  to  free 
ourselvel  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from  the 
deadly  ^nd  imminent  menace  cf  npzi-ism 
but  alsa  to  free  the  German  Nation  from  Its 
present  jbaleful  subjection  to  the  "powers  of 
darkuesi,"  which,  working  in  and  through  it. 
literallylhave  made  the  Continent  of  Europe 
a  hell  ot  earth.  But  this  positive  Christian 
effort  h4s  nothing  In  common  with  your  at- 
tempt tjo  induce  church  members  in  par- 
ticular |nd  the  American  people  In  general 
to  refus^  to  use  the  only  weapons  the  ma- 
jority o:  them  are  capable  of  wielding  in 
defense  of  their  blood-bought  freedom  to 
think,  apeak,  vote.  work,  and  worship.  In 
Bible  hi  lory  I  find  no  precedent  for  such  a 
policy.  After  David  had  slain  Goliath  with 
a  sling  and  pebble  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
tuggestefa  that  the  other  Hebrew  soldiers 
should  |;hrow  away  their  arms  and  equip 
themselves  with  shngshots.  Similarly,  it 
would  s(iem  that  even  if  you  or  any  one  of 
your  asiociates  cculd  qualify  as  a  modern 
David.  1;  wcu'd  hardly  Justify  you  in  de- 
manding that  the  rest  of  our  defensive  loices 
should  hreak  ranks,  stack  their  arms,  and 
attempt  to  follow  suit.  In  cur  present  stage 
of  spirit  jal  unpreparedness  the  adoption  of 
such  a  liuicidal  policy  could  only  result  In 
permittiig  the  devil  to  take  possession  cf 
our  Nat  on  and  the  world.  It  constitutes 
no  part  if  the  message  to  our  i  ge  of  Christ, 
the  com  ng  King,  who  will  "smite  the  na- 
tions" and  "rule  thera  with  a  rod  of  iron." 
"Who  In  righteousness  doth  judge  and  j-ake 
war."  "t3  destroy  them  that  destroy  the 
earth." 

When  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah  rebuilt 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  a  part  cf  their  men 
stood  guird  as  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  as  lor  the  rest,  "everyone  with  me  of 
his  hanCs  wrought  the  work  end  with  the 
other  ha  3d  held  a  weapon."  Would  it  not 
be  an  equally  good  plan  for  Am.ericans  In 
the  prea  nt  crisis,  to  spend  a  part  of  each 
day  on  t^.eir  knees  and  the  rest  of  each  day 
on  their  toes,  helping  to  carry  out  our  dan- 
gerously belated  program  of  national  de- 
fense? 

It  seeiM  incredible  that  ^ople.  In  the 
name  of  religion,  should  renounce  and  de- 
nounce tji^  use  of  material  means  ot defense 
against  tfiprovoked  aggression,  mass  murder 
and  atte^npted  world  conquest,  when  they 
are  not  #ufflcieutly  developed  spiritually  to 
be  able  Ito  dispense  with  material  means 
when  deiling  with  most  of  their  personal 
and  family  difficulties  and  dangers  A  vast 
majority  pt  them  in  the  case  of  a  toothache 
rush  to  a;  dentist;  when  sufferinu  from  other 
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physical  disabilities   they   consxilt   a   doctor;    ; 
when   financially  embarrassed   they   apply   to 
a  banker;  and  when  involved  in  legal  compli- 
cations the]'  employ  a  lawyer. 

If  most  cf  us  are  unable  to  cvercome  by 
purely  spiritual  means  most  of  the  minor 
trials  and  tribulations  of  life,  how  can  we 
as  a  nation  gamble  all  that  is  most  priceless 
and  sacred  In  civilization  on  being  able  to 
stop  the  pr^'sent  Nazi  tidal  wave  of  conquest 
without  the  use  of  m.aterlal  weapKOns' 
V/ould  it  not  be  the  part  cf  wisdom,  for  those 
who  are  tenipted  to  adopt  and  advocate  such 
a  policy,  flrist  to  prove  its  soundness  by  mov- 
ing a  few  molehills,  or  even  molecules,  by 
purely  spiritual  "tacans  before  attempting  by 
faith  nnd  prayer  alone  to  move  vast  vol- 
canic mountains  In  full  eruption  from  the 
fires  of  the  nethermost  hell?  Had  David 
acted  on  such  an  irrational  assumption  In 
dealing  with  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom, 
the  Hebrew  people  would  have  become  sub- 
ject to  an'  arch  criminal  who.  like  Hitler, 
worshipped  at  the  twin  shrines  cf  unscrupti- 
lousness  and  force.  Had  Charles  Martel  and 
the-  Franks  at  the  Battle  of  Tours  acted  on 
such  an  assumption.  Christians  In  the  eighth 
century  w<)Uld  have  been  conquered  and 
forced  to  renounce  Christianity  and  slavishly 
■■Heil"  Mohammed  and  Allah  or  die.  Had  the 
British  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  acted  on 
such  an  al^sumption  Napoleon  would  have 
conquered  the  world. 

Ycu  urge  America  to  act  as  "mediator, "  al- 
though the  sincere  attempt  of  the  British  at 
mediation  tor  "peace  in  oiu-  time  '  eventually 
only  helped  the  aggressor  to  prepare  for  his 
next  victims.  Du  you  iinagine  that  if  Hitler, 
owing  to  auT  refusal  to  lielp  block  his  pro- 
gram of  wQrld  domination,  sliould  be  enabled 
to  plant  the  swastika  alxjve  the  cross 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope, there  would  be  the  smallest  chance  for 
us  to  play  that  rcle?  If  Hitler  wins,  mani- 
festly, we  shall  be  victims,  not  mediators. 
Moreover,  \t  in  Britain's  extremity  we  ignore 
her  cry  for  help  do  you  think  that,  if  later  by 
some  miraculous  Intervention  of  God  she 
finally  should  win  without  our  help,  America 
could  expejit  to  exert  any  spiritual  influence 
01  speak  w[.tli  any  moral  authorUy.  either  to 
Eritain  or  to  the  enslaved  neutral  nations 
\ihose  onljt  hope  of  freedom  so  obviously  is 
dependent  bn  a  British  victory? 

Simllarljl.  if  Clirlstian  ministers,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  in  your 
statement,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  al- 
low their  iinfluence  as  spiritual  leaders  to  be 
used  to  calmoufiage  the  objectives  and  rein- 
force the  power  of  subversive  groups  now 
feverishly  i  striving  to  betray  America  into 
Hitler's  habds.  as  during  the  past  few  months 
similar  subversive  elements  succeeded  in  be- 
traying nclirly  every  one  of  the  16  conquered 
and  enjlated  neutral  nations,  can  you  im- 
agine that  the  counsel  of  these  ministers 
would  be  Nought,  or  even  consdered  by  the 
statesmen  iwho.  during  the  sweat  and  tears 
and  blood  lof  war,  were  required  not  only  to 
defeat  the  massed  might  of  the  kingdom  of 
hell  on  earth  but  also  to  overcome  the  un 
consciously  sinister  Influence  cf  such  tragi- 
cally misgttlded  "men  cf  Gcd"? 

Surely  Christians  unanimously  will  en- 
dorse your  statements  that  you  want  God  to 
conquer  both  Britain  and  Germany,  that  you 
"do  not  want  any  exlstlne  national  spirit  to 
be  dominant  In  the  world"  and  that  you 
"want  a  'new'  spirit."  You  also  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  when  ycu  quote  Paul's  great 
phrase  desicriblng  Christ's  way  of  "m.akin'? 
peace  by  the  creation  in  Himself  of  a  new- 
man  out  o|  both  parties  "  Eut  do  you  really 
think  that  oiu-  acquiescence  in  the  Nazis 
keeping  thieir  plunder  will  lead  them  to  re- 
pent? For  mvself.  I  cannot  see  that  Hitler 
eushed  with  victory  and  soUed  with  sin  would 
leel  any  such  urge. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  Christian  leaders  in 
this  crisis  to  try  to  lift  the  present  struggle 
above  the  plane  of  national  self-interest  to 
that  of  a  Christian  mcbllizaticn  with  a  full 
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arsenal  In  defense  of  freedom,  justice,  and  a 
righteous  peace,  as  a  prelude  to  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  Gcd  on  earth?  Such  a 
challenge  necessarily  would  have  to  be  posi- 
tive, net  negative,  and  surgical  rather  than 
sentimental  Presumably  it  could  only  be 
made  by  a  Christian  warrior  who  worships  not 
only  Christ  the  Saviour  whose  first  coming 
was  in  material  weakness  to  die,  but  also 
.Christ  the  Judge  and  King,  whose  second  com- 
ing Is  to  be  in  power — to  destroy  the  impeni- 
tent and  relentless  enemies  of  Gcd  and  man 
and  tc  rule  not  only  in  men  s  hearts  but  also 
in  their  bodies,  laws,  institutions  and  even  in 
the  sin-cursed  earth  we  till  and  tread  upon 

Your  seven  Steps  Toward  Mediation  are 
worthy  of  most  careful  and  prayerful  consid- 
eration. In  the  compass  of  this  letter  I  can- 
not undertake  to  discuss  all  of  the  momentous 
and  complicated  political,  psychological,  and 
economic  world  probh^ms  involved  in  them. 
But  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you  that  as 
rapidly  as  possible  we  should  begin  to  work 
out  a  Christian  program  of  world-wide  recon- 
struction. The  first  step  In  such  a  program 
must  necessarily  be  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
forces  of  aggression,  mass  murder,  and  tyr- 
anny. Another  vitally  Importiint  provision 
should  be  an  offer  to  the  German  people  not 
only  of  terms  devoid  of  the  brutal,  crtishing 
injustices  now  being  Imposed  by  the  Nazis  on 
their  conquered  neighbor  states  but  of  even 
more  favorable  conditions  than  the  Germans 
themselves  would  receive  from  their  present 
power-mad  warlords  if  the  Axis  dreams  of  world 
conquest  were  to  be  realized  In  short,  the 
defeated  Germans  should  be  offered  every 
conceivable  opportunity  to  utilize  to  their 
own  advantage  and  that  of  the  world  their 
splendid  abilities  as  scholars,  scientists  mu- 
sicians, organizers,  and  administrators  The 
final  provision  must  make  it  forever  Impxjs- 
sible  for  the  spirit  of  conquest  again  to  erupt 
in  a  holocaust  of  death  and  destruction  upon 
the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

A  spiritual  awakening  for  America  long  has 
been  overdue  But  If  that  awakening  from 
our  present  sleeping  sickness  of  the  soul  is  to 
be  at  oil  adequate  to  this  cosmic  crisis,  it  will 
have  to  be  whole-souled,  wholehearted,  ard 
militant  A  recently  published  booklet  en- 
titled "Ycu  Can  Defend  America"  stresses  the 
need  fcr  the  development  of  that  spirit  in  our 
country  and  challenges  every  civilian  tc  put 
into  his  every-day  duties  the  same  quality  cf 
Christian  heroism  that  will  be  required  to 
hold  the  line  of  battle  against  the  steadily 
advancing  hosts  cf  evil. 

We  should  all  know  that  there  is  a  desper- 
ate need  for  that  spirit  as  we  face  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  must  win  with  Britain  or  fight 
alone  at  Armageddon 

May  we  not  yet  look  fcr  a  similar  militant 
Christian  message  from  your  heart  and  pen? 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Caei  Vboouan. 


Friday,  August  29,  1941 


Ameiica'y  Str:ie  ot  Preparednejs 
EXTENSION  OF  REM.\KKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ARTICLES  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Ml.  EYRD.  Mr.  President,  ori  Augast 
25,  I  asked  'unanimous  ccn.?ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  America's  stale  of  pre- 


paredness, 'whirh  had  tc*  n  p'.ib'.i.-hed  in 
the  Washinptoii  Po.?t  undt^r  tho  -itl--^ 
"Guns  lor  Soldiers."  Because  of  the  fact 
thai  the  printing  of  all  ihtse  av'ic'.es 
would  exceed  two  pagoir  ;:i  :h'  Conorf.s- 
siON'AL  Record  only  thitc-  ui  {h(  a;ticits 
were  printed  m  the  Reocfe  a*  ihdi  •.inK\ 
and  the  remaii:do:  wet  :iii::v.vc.  to  mo 
I  now  r.ik  that  the  remaining  art::lc.<  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time 

There  being  no  cbiection,  the  ariicles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD.  ^ 
as  follows: 

I  From   the  Washington   Post   of   August   23, 

19411 
Gcws  roE  SoLDiFKS — O    P    M    L'.K'ri  h«.:TH. 

So  Plants  Waittd  Yi    k  1   >■;  c    %■  .  i--    .n- 

At  a  meeting  June  Ifc  i  i  tlie  O  P  M  de- 
fense contract  service,  attended  by  :.;);>- 
sentatlvcs  of  scores  of  large  and  small  huM- 
nesses,  the  idea  was  driven  hftme  that  civilian 
concerns  must  undertake  defense  work. 

Tlie  busiitessmen  were  willing.  They 
asked,  only,  "Where  arc  the  orders?  " 

Whereat  Col  A.  B  Quinton,  an  Ordrvance 
Department  field  officer,  arose.  He  an- 
nounced, flatly,  that  of  till  the  companies 
known  to  the  Ordnance  IX'piiriment  as  i-ult- 
able  for  and  capable  of  supplying  crdnance 
Items,  only  20  percent  wcuid  be  needed.  He 
explained  why. 

That  20  percent.  Colonel  Quinton  said, 
wer?  con.sldercd  adcqurte  to  meet  this  year's 
demands  and  those  of  the  next. 

But  the  figures  are  these  as  of  the  end  of 
June: 

Of  some  $5.000 ,000  .OCO  tpprcprlated  for 
Army  ordnance  Items — "shooting  stuff."  not 
plant  construction — contracts  for  only  65 
percent  had  been  let.  The  other  45  percent, 
mainly  for  ammunition  and  lease-lend  ma- 
terials, had  not  even  been  started  en  its 
work;  no  orders  had  been  pieced  tc  translate 
It  from  money  to  guns 

THE  riGVRES   HAVE   ANOTHER  STORY   TO   TEI-L 

Of  about  »8.0O0,000.0O0  appropriated  fcr 
Army  and  Navy  ordnance  end  ccmbat  ve- 
hicles, only  $5,600,000,000  worth  of  ccntr.ict.s 
had  been   made 

And  how  are  we  doing  with  the  three  hil- 
lions  of  Army  ordnance  furtis  that  had  betn 
placed  under  contract?  The  Army  exptcts 
less  than  half  of  it  to  come  back  in  the  1  ,rm 
of  guns  and  shells  and  tanks  by  the  ei.d  cf 
the  year. 

A  better  gage  of  progie$s  than  the  liU- 
merical  totals  clt*d  by  Senator  Evrd  and 
the  President  at  another  piece  in  thus  paper 
arc  these  data  relating  to  requuement-s  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  met  and 
will  be  met; 

Of  tanks  and  trucks  and  Jeeps  and  scout 
cars,  we  had,  as  of  July  1.  between  9  and  10 
percent  of  ultimate  requirements  for  our- 
selves and  export  to  Germany's  foes.  Not 
until  early  next  year  shall  we  have  more  tlian 
half  of  U:e  total  requirements. 

We  had  from  6  to  10  pci^ceut  of  total  rc- 
qui.ements  of  f^e'.d  artillery.  Ey  t'ne  end  of 
the  year  we  shall  still  haMe  less  than  cnc- 
thlrd  of  the  amounts  requited.  By  the  n.ld- 
dle  of  1942 — a  year  from  Ocw — we  shall  be 
half  supplied. 

V^e  were  similarly  situate^  with  re'peet  to 
antiaircraft  guns.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
we  ehall  still  have  only  oine-fourth  of  total 
reqjlrements.  according  ti  Army  expecta- 
tions. 

Finally  a  full  year  frcin  new,  the  Army 
expects  "deliveries  on  less  taan  three-fcui'ha 
of  even  the  relatively  smAU  amounts  i.ow 
under  contract. 

To  cap  the  climax,  with  $3,000.000  000  of 
existing  appropriations  .«til|  not  under  con- 
tract, the  Ordnance  Deprrttnent  Is  about  to 
be  deluged  with  three  fcUliiJns  more  from  an 
appropriation  bill  new  n-^ri^ing,  and  another 
four  or  five  billiona  from  la  new  lease-lend 
bin. 
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rr:  ie  o  p  m  w.rds 
'•suit..b:p"  ordnance 
the    ligiit    of     these 


whfre;n  o   p   m   a''t:' 
A'e   20   pTct  ;.t   (  f    1 

As  yf.s'.trJr:'.  s  iiru'. >  1;;  t!.i-  se:;c=  sho'.ved. 
"ail-quacy"  Ut  the  gigantic  aini.i.T.t  r.t  eiT-it 
tiia!  i«  rfq\:i;>d  of  America  c:\:\  bo  noliiir.^ 
i''->  ■.'■..ir.  :u  !  ut:li7..r.!  •:■,  of  :ir.rl  •■all  out'' 
prduo-itn  h-  ev-ry  rn' •al-wcrk:!  ^  shop 
cl'jr..b.'-g>-rds  r.iftory.  ar.cl  ni.ichm?  wrrk-  in 
t..f  f  jvi!;'!y  ■A!i;r!i  c.iii  J'  -^-.oiy  l-v  c  ■:v,;'r'ci 
ill  c! »■.'(■.,.■«(•  |T,  ducti  r. 

Bui  :i.v  N,!:i  :.;ii  Dtlcr.se  Advisor,  C.  ai- 
n-,;-s:  n  ar.d  th.  Offlce  tf  Product:rr.  Manase- 
ment.  d  sptte  the  s?:.t.  iv.ous  nictto  c'.  tlic.r 
Tools  D.vjlMi,  "Ni^thln,:  is  lmp.s>. !);,-••  i;:nf 
lor2  nnd  Icuuly  insisted  t.'v.t  "-'jrh  c  :.v=;~xii 
li  JO  .-ible  oniy  to  a  very  l;:n;i;a  degree 

If..'  conientio:i  u  {■o  ijnpcriant,  ar.d  t'.e 
l>r  ri'.-ii  ,.r  cor.verslc:i  is  so  basic,  that  it  :\e- 
>tr\..  -.  a  little  dlscus>:or. 

The  rr.ly  tl'.ng  wtlu^  u.-.li  tl.  O  P  M 
ccn:(!:t:o:;  :^  th.it,  i:  ;s  -;n:p;v  lut  true. 

NfcF;s-;TT    SHOWS    TIHT    IT    C.'kN    BE   DONE 

F'  ;  p.T  f.  ,  v.c  needs  D-.Iy  cb-erv:  tlint  nvw, 
nfier  14  nv  n-h-^  of  &ay;:-./-rt  can't  be  dor.p.'' 
the  O.  P  M  i*  h-^ldlng  nv.e*irg  after  raoctir.g 
^».:;h  ir.du  try  after  iiKiu.-try,  ci;scu.--ine  witn 
them  \%h,it  new  defen'-e  wrr'k  thev  undertake 

O  P  M.  Ch;ef  William  S  Knud-en  r-centlv 
dfclnrtd  he  wns  leavlr.?  to  the  "ingeiiuitv  '  c'f 
the  auto  )r:(in='ry  the  problem  cf  hcv,-  to 
ccmpeti.'.ite  f  ;r  curtailed  civilian  pro'lucticn, 
cut  by  ra-A-ninterial  f!i..r-a^e<,  with  aima- 
nie-it  work 

Appart-ntly  it  can  be  c'c:;c 

Or,  for  an  e\en  simpler  prr-jf.  th-re  1>  the 
cinv;r-.:ina  f.,ct  that  many  indiv;dual  firm- 
frcm  the  diirab:e-j,'ocd.-;  iiu:ustr;e-  are  already 
niakhig  defence  iten:~  — in  tlieir  ex;.5Li;;g 
p-ant,-^,  with  th..'!r  cx;st:r.<.;  equipment  ma- 
chine t(^'o:s  ar.d  labor 

P.ifkard  and  General  M  ,tJii  machi:.e  shops 
p.re  maicins  si.rae  defense-destined  macau.e 
tool.-  A  caip^'t  cumi  any  u.-m.g  marhir.f-; 
once  diV.,ted  to  the  manuf'Ctuie  of  h  .::i.?, 
Is  turnir.<  cut  what  an  O  P  M  exoeri  de- 
Bcnbt-  "one  of  the  sweettif  machine  to>  Is 
he  ever  saw. 

Even  the  Dictaphone  Co  1=;  m.^kintr  ma- 
cl'ii.e  to-N  "" 

One  firm  which  maki  s  exca-.ating  equip- 
ment 1.,  processing  militarv  items "  for  the 
British 

A  textile  machinery  C'  m;\iny  in  New  Em- 
land  !s  us'ivu;  Its  machine  tcls  on  a  Dutch 
order  to  such  etTect  that  an  O  P  M  tech- 
nlc.an  .-ay.^-  ■•!:  can  c.vo  card*  and  spades  to 
Its  ccmp,  titers  and  still  beat  the  sock.>  cfT 
them  in   makln^  automatic  iltles." 

It  can't  be  done?  It  Is  bem^  done,  but  at 
r  iwh;Te  ner.r  the  volume  and  extent  ncccs- 
£..ry  and  p^  s.s.ble  if  the  w;H'fu:iy  lev  arma- 
ment production  schedule^  are  to  be  upprd 
In  a  period  when  time  Is  5h,:rt 

One  O  P  M  Production  Division  technician 
e^tm.ates  that  a  year  has  been  lo^t.  both  in 
th.^  productlcn  of  machine  toe.ls  and  m  actual 
niin.iment  production  ir.-elf,  thri.u-'h  failuie 
to  fcrce  orders  on  the  auto,  refri'j.rator, 
washing  machine,  stfckmc.  textile,  and  shoe 
niacli.ncry,  road-build. nj,  earth.-excavatm-' 
machinery,  and  pr  ntinR-machmeu'   builders' 

Another  Production  Division  offlcial,  im- 
n:eo-od  m  the  nio-t  d.fficult  and  technical  of 
all  the  Army  ordnance  jobs,  ha-  been  tryir.:? 
for  a  mon-hs  to  have  orders  awarded  to  out- 
bid'rs.  to  dozens  and  dr;!er-  of  firir.s  not  new 
Included  in  the  riefen.-e  pr.  gram,  so  that 
many  hands  can  Join  in  the  work 

Vr   THET  D    JUST    DI\T1RT,    S.\Y3    ONI    CFFIOI.^L 

"'Convert'  Isn't  even  the  word."  he  .-h!  uts 
"It  Isn't  even  as  difficult  as  that  All  they 
have  to  do  is  'divert  '  Ju^^t  divert  their  ma- 
chine too'iS  from  civilian  prodviction.  Just 
chftn.i:e  their  Jigs  and  fixtures  But  the  Army 
doesn't  ask  them  to.  doesn't  place  orders  with 
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th-m,  and  they  k:ep  rieht  en  m..;kii:g  non- 
defen-e  gadgets  Meatitnr.e  we  sit  around 
V. aiimg  for  brand  new  plants  to  be  built  and 
b.ai.d  new  machine  tools  to  be  cou^trucied." 

P'lcm  one  end  cf  Washington  to  th3  other. 
ni.:\  e-.cii  m  the  O  p  M  Production  Division 
i:-elf  ca 0  be  hcaid  th?  c^nirrent  that  "the 
cyme  m  tl;o  defense  program"  has 
n  tc  allow  the  au'o  Industry  to  pf-iduce 
i-j  than  5  251  O'jQ  vehicles  of  which  4  297.000 
■  pt->nijer  cars,  m  th-^  yenr  ended  last 
■..-t  1  a  pi  . dun  ion  Jieater  b>  2<J  percent 
tlian  ur.y  other  vi.r  in  history  except   1029. 

In  the  manuiaf  ure  of  these  S.iit'l.OOO  ve- 
hicles the  Industry  used,  and  thus  took  awsy 
from  defense  u.-e.  tli.-e  amciii.ts  of  the  fol- 
lowing .--carcL-  p.vd  ?-r,i'.j,c  raw  materials; 

Stet  1  "i.73C0v  •  !.,  ;r  about  half  the  addl- 
tlLoal  annuai  o.rnu*  which  now  m  ;st  be 
added  to  the  s'eel  mdustiy 

Aiononum    43. TCO.GCO  pounds  equivalent  to 
abi  u:  1  month  s  production  of  the  aluaiinum 
liid'Ostry.  cr  encti^-h  to  build  moie  than  2,400' 
heavy,  lour-en^me  bombers. 

N.<.kel:  16,000.000  pounds  of  a  me'al  of 
wh.ch  there  is  now  an  acute  shortage  even  for 
mil.t.iry  purpo.-es 

Nickel  stet!:  4!0,C0'j000  pounds. 

Ziiic:    203.000,000  po'onds 

Ciiromium:  23,000  000  pounds  of  a  metal  of 


which     p:e-cnt     stockpi: 


are    woeful  !y     In- 


aoequate 

Copper:  2 14,00?  000  pounds  of  a  metal  so 
'  much  in  demand  that  stockpiles  of  It  cannot 
n>>w  be  accumukued 

T.n:   17,500  O'JO  pounds 

Tun-jsten:  220  000  pounds 

Rubber:  578,000.000  oounils.  nrre  than  two- 
lhlr:!s  the  annual  consunipticii  ot  a  nKiterial 
the  future  supply  of  which  is  Liravely  threat- 
ened: an  amount  con,^:derab:y  la'-er"than  our 
present  stockpile 

f:SE  IS  LO'^T   OF    600, CUO   SKILLED    .NtE.N 

And  v.-hile  the  auto  lndu,-;rv  wa -  tiurn'n^' 
out  passenger  cars,  the  Encinetr  Corps  is  still 
d.  Iicient  In  truck. 

During  the  proce.ss,  the  def.nse  program 
w::s  denied  the  services  of  Am-rica's  finest 
production  and  technical  ent;ine-rs  and  the 
work  of  600,000  skilled  producti  .n  employees. 

\\h"n  the  proposal  was  first  m.ade.  a  year 
ago,  that  the  auto  indu'-try  convert  its  equip. 
ni"nt  to  defense  work  rather  than,  for  the 
nic.-;t  part,  do  its  $2  OOQ.COOCOO  of  defense 
work  In  new  plants  woth  iv  w  equinment.  the 
old  cry  went  up,  "It  can't  be  done."  The 
tools    were    specialized,    unconvertible. 

At  best,  the  industry  estimated,  only  15 
p.-rcent  of  its  tools  cculd  be  adapted  to  de- 
fense w  rk  Even  thi^  b:  it  noted.  Is  no 
in'-an  battery  of  equipment  However,  now 
tii.i-  ti.e  industry  know:-  that  Its  supply  of 
raw  material^  fnr  passenger  cars  will  be  dras- 
tically cut,  and  that  It  must  convert  to  de- 
fei.s '  work  or  sr.-rve,  the  estimates  have  sud- 
denly  been   revised   upward. 

O  P  M  technician?  believe  that  from  40 
t.>  60  percent  "f  th-^  industry's  machine  tools 
are  c   iM'ertiblc 

It  IS  a  very  heartening  pro.;pect,  this  con- 
ver-^ion  of  a  $3,000,000  CCO  indusiry  into  an 
arsenal  for  the  United  Stat*  s  It  would  have 
been  m.ore  heartening,  and  would  have  been 
ace  mpanied  by  much  le'^s  tragic  unemploy- 
ment of  men  and  machines  during  the 
change-over  period,  had  it  been  b-  gun  In  vol- 
ume a  year  ago  Or  even  if  plans  were  now 
pienaifd,  which  thoy  are  n^t.  for  placing  de- 
fejg-e    orders    in   the    auto   plants. 

M.^TERI.\I.S    SHORT.\GE    ENDS    THE    FOLLY 

This  im.pending  shift,  belated  as  it  i-,  le- 
vcais  the  most  cncering  r.iy  of  hope  on  the 
defense  horizon 

Against  a  background  of  iailure  to  convert 
civilian  industry  to  defence  production — of 
fantastic  attempts  to  pile  the  Ossa  of  defense 
production  en  top  of  the  Pclion  of  civilian 
production— there    Is    finally    the    grim    fact 


that  a  shortage  in  raw  materials  Is  about  to 
make  an  end  to  the  folly 

CivUlaq  durable-goods  industries,  like  au- 
tomobile ^nanufacturing.  see  the  vriilng  on 
the  wall.  I  Their  represeniailves.  aware  that 
the  end  h(as  come  to  their  law-mateiial  sup- 
plies, are!  in  Washington  by  the  hundreds 
seeking  dfefense  orders  American  industry 
can  and  w(ill  do  wh.Ht  O  P  M  and  Army  never 
asked  it  ti  do — never  forced  it  to  do. 

Thus,  li^nlcally.  a  shortage  of  materials  lor 
civilian  purposes  may  beget,  finally,  "all  out" 
milit.-^iy  pi^oduction  by  forcing  erstwhile  non- 
defense  industries  to  take  armament  orders 
if  they  arf  to  work  at  all. 

The  OP  M  and  the  administration  can 
take  no  c|edlt  for  it. 

The  beajt  they  can  do  to  redeem  themselves 
somewhats  is  to  hasten  plans  for  conversion — 
plans  still  unmade — but  which  an  Imperiled 
nation  might  reasonably  have  expected  to 
have  beeii  prepared  a  year  ago. 


(Prom  tqe  Washington   Post   of  August   24. 

Guns  Fo<t  Soldiers — Armt  s  Largely  "On 
Ord^i."  .\nd  Its  M>:n  Are  on  Edge 

Last  Thiursday  at  A  P  Hil'  Military  Reser- 
vation in  "Virginia  you  could  see  a  column  of 
trucks  stream  across  a  rutted  field  with  grim 
little  guni  in  tow 

Whistle*  shrill  and  the  tiucks  scatter  and 
halt,  and  the  men  clinging  to  Uiem  leap  to 
the  grouijd  and  unlimber  the  guns,  and  the 
trucks  sctmper  oEf  to  cove  Machine  guns 
appear,  flunking  the  guns,  end  almost  before 
they  are  fettled  in  place  tanks  rumble  out 
from  the  fringing  woods. 

A  machine  gunner  stoojjs,  applies  the  end 
of  his  cigjarette  to  something  in  his  hand, 
and  suddenly  flings  what  he  holds  toward 
the  tank.    It  trails  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke. 

Where  Ifc  strikes  the  ground  an  unearthly 
popping  breaks  out  and  litfe  red  sticks  dance 
among  th^  flame  and  smoke 

It  is  a  package  of  firecrackers. 

Over  at  the  guns  men  hurl  somewhat 
larger  firfcrackers,  while  their  mates  go 
through  tjie  motions  of  lending  and  firing 
the  gun  considerably  faster  than  its  rated  20 
rounds  a  lilnute  Back  toward  the  rear  other 
guns,  big  75-mllllmeter  fellows,  point  long 
snouts  toward  the  tanks  and  still  bigger  fire- 
crackers, which  the  gunners  treat  with  much 
respect.  b()om  at  intervals. 

Still  farther  back,  where  3-inch  antiair- 
craft gunsiare  set  up,  flashes  appear  at  inter- 
vals, flasl^s  without  scund  or  smoke.  Ths 
battle  Is  Joined  and  the  serious  business  of 
stopping  tanks  is  under  way. 

IT  LOOKS   LIKE  A  GUN BUT  IT  WONT  SHOOT 

When  11  Is  ended,  walk  up  to  the  little 
antitank  gjun  whose  crew  sits  back  aimlessly 
vfaiting  fo^  directions.  It  appears  strangely 
Incompleta  and  you  ask  the  gunner  about  it. 

"It's  a  dlimmy.  sir."  he  tells  you,  and  there 
is  an  unactountable  light  of  pride  in  his  eye. 
"Ain't  it  a  honey,  sir?  You  can't  tell  the 
difference  et  a  hundred  feet." 

He  twists  a  wheel  and  the  muzzle  rises. 
"You  see  It  elevates."  He  spins  another 
wheel  and  the  gun's  long  nose  smells  across 
the  horizoii.  "And  It  traverses.  It's  Just  like 
a  real  gunjsir." 

But  it  \4<^n't  shoot.  And  if  It  would  your 
gunner  stijl  would  fling  firecrackers  at  tanks 
on  maneuvers.  There  isn't  any  blank  am-' 
munition  |o  give  point  and  zest  to  the  busi- 
ess  of  clinging  to  a  truck  careening  across  eld 
plov/ed  fields,  of  placing,  aiming,  and  loading 
the  piece. 

Defense  against  mechanized  attack  Is  a 
matter  so  terribly  Important  that  It  may 
place  in  tke  hands  of  a  few  men  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  millions.  It  is  so  pressing 
that  the  Army  has  been  in  unending  labor 
since  the  glummer  of  1940,  shaping  a  succes- 
sion of  or^nizations  and  ideas  to  meet  It. 
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ANT>    THE    RSrORD    ON    HOWITZERS    IS    FAR    WORSE 

The  basic  weapon  of  the  ant. tank  unit  is 
the  37-miltlmeter  gun.  designed  for  great 
mobility,  to  be  rushed  to  the  threat  of  tanks 
on  time,  and  high  muzzle  velocity,  to  stop 
tanks  when  it  hits  them. 

The  square  Infantry  division  Is  entitled  to 
84  of  these  little  guns  Of  the  18  square 
divisions  now  m  Federal  service,  the  first  4. 
Inducted  In  September,  are  high  on  the  "pri- 
critv  list  '■  Of  their  84  antitank  guns,  each 
has  24 

The  other  14  pquare  divisions  have  ncn«; 
at  all     Th«jy  train  with  dummies 

To  back  up  the  37.  the  square  Infantry 
division  Is  entitled  to  16  antitank  guns  of 
75  millimeters.    So  far.  most  have  4  each 

One  cf  the  firtt  two  antitank  battalions 
organized  m  the  Regular  Army,  •an  organi- 
zation that  has  been  in  being  since  last  Sep- 
tember, is  entitled  to  36  of  the  37-miUimeter 
weapons  It  has  6,  while  30  gun  crews  still 
train  on  dummies. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  all  the  Ught  Field 
Artillery  regiments  of  the  Army  were  reor- 
ganized arcund  the  105-millimeter  howitzer. 
It  was  made  clear  to  them  that  the  present 
75-millimeter  pun  is  inadequate  against  the 
field  howitzer  of  the  German  Army. 

Not  a  regiment  Is  equipped  today  with  the 
105  howitzer,  though  a  few  are  in  the  hands 
of  troops  here  and  there  Meanwhile.  Field 
Artillery  men  are  training  on  guns  they  have 
been  told  can  be  outshot  and  outranged  in 
battle.  And  they  know  that  sooner  or  later 
they  must  unlearn  what  they  know  about 
the  75  and  learn  all  over  again  on  the  105. 

You  can  tell  a  soldier  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  is  unable  to  provide  him  with 
equipment.  But  you  can't  always  make  him 
belie. e  it. 

Part  of  an  ordnance  unit  was  given  a  155- 
millimeter  howitzer  to  repair  These  ord- 
nance men  are  highly  skilled  mechanics; 
many  of  them  earned  $75.  W5.  $100  a  week  In 
civil  life.  New  they  make  $21  a  month  and 
upward. 

They  took  this  155  howitzer  and  worked  on 
it  until  suppertime.  Then  they  went  back 
to  the  shop  and  worked  until  midnight  to  put 
the  weapon  back  in  service. 

They  had  to  stop  at  midnight.  They  lacked 
one  small  piece  of  equipment,  which  cost 
$2.75.  to  repair  the  howitzer. 

It  cculdn  t  be  found  anywhere.  The  big 
gun  lay  in  the  ordnance  park  for  days  and 
weeks,  cut  of  service.  Its  crew  idle.  One  of 
the  oidnance  men  asked  his  commanding 
oflBcer  about  that 

"Captain."  he  said,  "why  can't  we  get  that 
little  piece  of  metal?  You'd  think,  sir.  the 
Army  cculd  find  $2  75  for  a  gun  pert  with  all 
these  millions  being  collected  for  shows  and 
dances  and  stuff  like  that." 

Quartermaster  men  tell  you  it's  cheaper 
to  buy  a  new  truck  than  to  tie  up  those  with 
major  ailments  while  waiting  for  parts  to 
repair  them 

Coast  Artillery  men,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  defense  of  harbors,  for  ground  defense 
against  air  attack  for  mannint  the  great  rail- 
way and  tractor-drawn  guns  that  go  after  the 
enemy's  cumm'unications.  are  net  learning  to 
handle  the  guns  they  will  be  expected  to  fire 
in  battle. 

Every  piece  of  equipment  they've  got.  ex- 
cept a  few  antiaircraft  weapons,  is  of  World 
War  vintage  They  learn  to  load  and  point 
155-millimeter  guns  built  for  service  in 
France  They  drill  on  8-inch  railway  guns 
that  never  will  be  fired  in  battle  except  under 
frantic  necessity.  They  man  coast-defense 
guns  new  when  America  girded  itself  to  grap- 
ple with  Spain 

Because  antiaircraft  defense  is  more  or  less 
new,  their  antiaircraft  guns  are  somewhat 
new.    But     •     •     • 


Thp  3-lnch  gun  they  now  fire  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  more  pwwerful,  longer  ranged  90- 
mtllimeter  gun  There  aren't  any  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  whisper  goes  arcund  among  the 
men  that  the  first  built  were  so  badly  de- 
signed they  were  liable  to  take  ofl  a  man's 
arm  should  he  try  to  load  one: 

Tlie  antiaircraft  gunner  will  l)e  equipped 
some  day,  he  hopes,  with  a  lot  of  terrific  little 
37-miliimeter  puns  which  fire  120  rounds  a 
minute  at  planes  or  tanks  There  are  some 
of  these  In  service,  after  an  extensive  Job  of 
redesigning  the  aiming  mechanism  But  they 
can't  be  fired  120  rounds  a  minute  fcr  any 
length  of  time  The  barrels  get  so  hot  they 
bend. 

IN    THE    MANUAL,    BUT    IT'S    NOT    IN    REASON 

In  its  Field  Manual  100-5.  the  Army's  new 
summation  of  combat  doctrine,  the  use  of 
antiaircraft  weapons  in  antimechanized  de- 
fense is  stressed.  But  FM  100  5  d(x>s  not  ex- 
plain how  a  gun  designed  to  be  fired  at  a 
target  5  miles  away  and  20,000  feet  high  is  to 
be  aimed  at  a  target  on  the  ground  400  yards 
off  and  coming  in  fast. 

Word  goes  round  that  the  antiaircraft-fire 
directors  can  be  changed  to  aim  accurately 
at  close  targets  on  the  ground  and  that  they 
will  be  changed  But  the  antiaircraft  gunner 
is  skeptical.  He  is  still  waiting  for  his  90- 
mllllmeter  guns  and  his  37-mlllimetcr  quick- 
firers. 

In  one  respect,  engineers  are  better  off  than 
most  of  their  brothers  in  arms.  A  great  part 
of  their  equipment  is  commercial  stuff  paint- 
ed olive  drab.  All  cf  their  earth-moving  ma- 
chinery comes  from  the  same  production  lines 
that  supply  the  civilian  contractor.  In  the 
matter  cf  pontoon  bridges,  foot  bridges,  and 
the  like,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  seems  to  have 
dene  well  by   itself 

But  when  it  comes  to  weapons,  the  engi- 
neers are  no  better  off  than  anybody  else. 

They  are  learning  to  fir?  Springfield  rlfies 
which  they  will  be  expected  to  discard  some 
day  in  favor  of  Garands.  They  are  short  of 
light  machine  guns,  caliber  .50  machine  guns, 
and  mortars. 

Everybody  is  short  of  mortars  And  the 
troops  can't  understand  why. 

"A  mortar  is  just  a  piece  of  pipe  on  a  slab 
of  iron,"  the  soldier  says.  "I  could  make 
one  myself  '■ 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  that,  taut  he  does 
make  mortars.  He  makes  60-millimeter 
mortars  of  iron  pipe  and  he  makes  81-milli- 
meter  mortars  of  discarded  gutters.  And  he 
lugs  them  faithfully  through  maneuvers 
While  he  learns  nothing  at  all  about  how 
mortars  are  aimed  and  served. 

ONE    REASON   FOR    THE    WORRY    OVER    MORALE 

The  soldier  who  has  spent  6  to  10  months 
training  without  weapons,  without  ammu- 
nition, without  other  necessary  equipment,  or 
has  seen  it  come  to  him  in  driblets,  is  dis- 
couraged It  is  not  what  he  was  promised 
would  com^  from  the  most  productive  Nation 
on  earth. 

There  is  scarcely  an  artilleryman  in  the 
Army  who  has  seen  the  105  howitzer  he  may 
use  in  battle  Thousands  of  National  Guard 
men  and  selectees  chargtd  with  defending 
their  fellows  against  tanks  and  armored  cars 
have  never  seen  an  antitank  gun. 

Tens  of  thousands  are  becoming  proficient 
With  rifles  they  will  soon  discard.  Men  in 
heavy-weapons  companies  are  wondering 
what  a  real  mortar  will  do,  how  it  scunds 
when  it  goes  off,  and  what  results  it  will 
achieve  in  destruction. 

Meanwhile,  they  train.  They  train  In  the 
din  of  popping  firecrackers  and  the  flash  cf 
mirrors  simulating  gunfire  They  race  across 
the  country  with  dummy  guns  and  spend 
hours  loading  dummy  shells  in  the  heavy 
artillery  of  1918. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON   ALEXANDER  WILLY.  OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILLY.  Mi'.  PitJsident,  I  a:  k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  which  I  dc liv^reci  be- 
fore the  Dairy  Day  meeting  at  the  Ban  on 
County  Fair.  Rice  Lake.  Wis  .  Aue.i-t  12, 
1S4L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
Vk'SiS  ordered  to  be  prinit  a  ;n  •:>  IU>  ofd. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  fellow  citleens,  we  are  met 
today  to  discuss  the  place  of  dairying  in  the 
r.ational-defense  procram  Each  of  us  here 
today  is  Interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

I  myself  feel  that  1  can  qualify  as  one  of 
the  dairy  farmeis — and  I  am  proud  to  be 
classified  with  that  group  1  own  and  operate 
a  dairy  farm  in  Barron  County— the  si-ine 
farm   which   my  father  owTied   before  me 

Tha-se  of  us  who  arc  dairy  farmers,  those  of 
us  who  have  tried  to  balance  our  milk  checks 
against  our  expenses,  know  that  the  dairy 
farmer  hasn't  been  getting  the  cost  cf  produc- 
tion At  the  present  time  it  is  true  that  the 
return  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  rising.  Tin.'. 
however,  is  not  a  permanent  ansi*'er  to  cur 
prcolems. 

One  Immediate  problem  which  confronts 
the  dairy  industry  in  connection  with  de- 
fence is  the  possibility  of  Government  limit- 
ing domestic  consumption  cf  dairy  products. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude 
R  Wickard,  Americans  may  have  to  curtail 
their  consumption  of  cheese  and  dairy 
products  In  order  to  supply  enough  of  these 
products  for  Britain. 

That  does  not  make  sense.  For  years  Wis- 
consin producers  have  sought  to  build  up  a 
ma-ket  for  their  products  and  there  Is  no 
logic  in  destroying  that  narket  overnight. 
In  .-ecent  years  the  administration  has  urged 
the  farmer  to  curtail  production  In  ordtr  to 
cut  down  the  surplus  Today  the  farmer  is 
urged  to  increase  production'  of  exportable 
foods  such  as  cheese,  canned  milk,  and  eyws 
In  ether  words,  he  is  urjied  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  cut  domestic  consumption 

British  purchases  thus  far  have  included 
cheese,  evaporated  milk  dry  eggs,  and  pow- 
dered milk  At  the  present  time  the  question 
is  whether  the  dairy  farmer  can  stretch  his 
production  to  meet  the  British  needs  and 
also  meet  the  needs  of  a  domestic  mnrkrt 
which  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

I  Ijelieve  the  dairy  farmer  can  meet  tnese 
needs  with  Intelligent  effort  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  necessity  to  tell 
Americans  that  they  will  have  to  eat  fewer 
dairy  products.  Surveys  at  the  agricultural 
college  show  that  In  our  State  we  could 
Increase    cheese    production    30   percent 

Wisconsin    farmers    have    in'-- 
herds    4    percent.     We    ncm'    ].. 
milk  cows  and  a  record   milk   ;  : 
12.665,000.000  pounds     That  ly  h 
cent    of    the    national    supply 
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c^ '.vs  are  n'jw  I'lrr.Ir?  cvi'  an  averacr?  '''t 
25  pounds  of  n.i'.k  a  cl  iv  T:-..it  Is  2  pounds 
ni^rr   rhin   a  •  t.'r  ,•  ■ 

Lary  :'.•;:!•  t;.r  .;_:.  ut  t;,c  State  nave 
In  :t,isc-d  their  produf':  :i  en  an  averatre 
cf  57  pounds  a  day^  Our  nuik  production 
In  Wiscc;i*;ti  has  bc-n  inert.  a>fd  lully  10 
percent  according  to  recent  esiimatt-s  N:i- 
tionally  n..  k  ;.:  -dutt;on  ::a=;  tx"/u  '.r.crf.i  ed 
abiiut  6  pi  r.ii.t 

Tills  lncreas<  d  pr:;duct;cn  will  prohably 
amount  to  1 .266.000.000  pounds.  I',  t  ^kcs 
about  10''2  p'  ur.ds  of  whcie  n.^lk  t^  nv.i'r.i  a 
pound  (I  Anieruaii  cheddar  chce>f,  ai-.d  i:  n- 
pcquently  this  lnrre;.»o  could  pr..duce  about 
12u.000,0'X)  pounds  cf  cht.e.-e  That  is  ab'  ut 
half     f   the-  B::M.-h   dc-mancifi 

In  o'ur  y..'''  a'.one  «••  c.in  produce 
35  J  000  iXiO  p(ju;.d-«  of  American-type  cheese. 
Ihat  ii  an  invrciM-'  (^f  11  peiceiit  over  la-t 
yea:.*  producion  If  wc  were  to  divert  cur 
production  from  butrer  to  checfe,  it  misht 
be  possible  to  increase  cur  cheese  produciicn 
3.-  percent  Experts  liave  stated  that  almost 
every  che-->e  facti  ry  equipped  for  American- 
type  cheese  could  handle  frcm  15.000  to 
30.000  pound.s  more  milk  per  day  without 
nmre  equipment 

Thi.s  IS  a  tune  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  a  n^n-tructive  J  ;b  so  that  America  und 
Enk;land  ran  have  all  the  dairy  produce  they 
need  This  IS  not  a  time  to  cripple  the  de- 
mesne mi'.rkt 

A  few  moments  ago  I  said  1  was  a  dairy 
farmer  and  pn  ud  to  be  one  The  reason  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  dairy  farmer  is  that  the 
dairy  fa;mtr  is  part  of  cur  front  line  cf  de- 
fcn-e  He  ha,-,  been  given  a  Job  to  do.  ^nd  he 
Is  doing  11  He  IS  doing  an  cxcehent  Job.  and 
he  is  a  tiocd  soldier 

Tile  rrQUircnitins  of  our  national  defense 
for  daily  p:oduct-s  have  presented  a  aistmct 
ch.ilen^-e  to  the  dairy  Industry  The  dairy 
IndiLstry  is  nieetii^i;  that  challenge  and  will 
contii;ue  to  meet  it 

The  .-udflen  demands  and  new  require- 
ments on  n..-.ry  i  f  cur  industries  have  always 
crr-itid  -'a-  ;-.t  ;n  many  of  our  industries,  but 
the  great  dairy  industry  has  rolled  up  Its 
sleeves  a!;d  '.-  ir.(.'<'tin=;  th.c  challenge 

M:lk  pr  d-icticii  en  our  Nations  farms 
sh.-  Wed  ,in  increa.-e  of  7  percent  in  May  In 
June  m:Ik  production  was  up  stiil  further.  In 
th.e  hr-'  6  month*  cf  1941  the  records  dis- 
clcs,  d  a  to'al  cf  59  318  000  000  jwunds  cr  5 
pt-rcmt  more  than  the  first  half  of  1940 
Th..tt   i.<  in  ali-tlme  record 

Our  own  military  forces  recc.;nize  the  value 
(^f  nn'k  HI  the  defen-'  program  At  the  pres- 
ent time  our  own  soldier,--  are  bein:;  suupiud 
wr.h  fre.-h  m..lk  in  their  duly  d:ef  for  the  fir:>t 
tini'..'   in   Amtru-an   history 

It  h.i.s  been  e.-^timated  that  pur  arned 
lcrc;s  are  UMns:  mor-.'  than  35C  000  quar-s  cf 
frr-:-.  fluid  v.:\'.i  per  d.iy  In  addition"  to  that 
they  are  u.-:::^  175  000  jtounds  cf  butter,  22  COO 
pounds  cf  che('.se.  and  lari.'e  qiianti'ies  cl 
ether  dairy  products  each  diy 

I  am  advised  that  the  Army  ration  (that  Is 
the  'cvd   provided  for  on?  man  for   1   di'.vi 
s.prci{i->     a:r.o;'.i;    o:hfr    thm-s,    8    ounces    cf 
fre-h    milk,    2    cur.ces   cf    butter     1    ounce    cf    ! 
cv.rcra'cd     niilk.     ar.d     one-fourth     ounce     of     i 
chf.-.-e  j 

I:;r:d..n:ariv,  durina;  the  Ameiican  Revolu-    i 
tionarv  d.r  s  th->  ration  list  called  for  i  pir.t    ! 
of  mills  fcr  soldiers  each  d.iy,     I  bcl:eve  that    ' 
that   was  the  only   time  frL.-^h   mnk  app>a;*"d 
on    tl-.e    ration    list    until    The    pre^en't     l.me 
I-'rcin    the    historical    records,    however     it    is 
somewhat    doubtful    whether    Waso.i.ietcnj 
P.-idiers  ever  got  that  milk  allowance'unies? 
they  succeeded  m  corralling  a  stray  cow  occa- 
sicnally. 

The  Army  nutritionists  In  the  Sureecn 
Generals  Office  decided  that  1  pmt  cf  milk 
and  Its  equivalent  was  a  siife  mm, mum 
amount  in  the  soldier's  dally  die'  tc  prcect 
them  against  deflcienclea  in  calcium  and 
Tltamm  BS. 


It  is  di3cult  to  ctt  exact  f^.i^ure^  on  the 
cci.sumpticn  of  milk  by  the  ar:r.'>d  forces, 
bur  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Army  pur- 
ch.sos  of  dairy  products  In  1  y-ar  will  prob- 
aijly  :ota!  abcut  $30,000,000 

Dur.n^  the  l.ist  World  War  th?  Govern- 
nv.  :.•  niioe  m.any  appeals  to  the  farmers — the 
farmers  r:"-p-^ndfd  to  those  appeals.  They 
pr  duced  more  feed  per  man  than  had  ever 
before  been  grown  in  the  history  of  the  world 
m  a  '.milar  lcnt;th  cf  time.  When  the  post- 
w.ir  period  came,  the  farmer.^,  however,  were 
thr-  vrry  first  group  to  be  deflated. 

In  the  fall  cf  1919  the  Attorney  General's 

cf!lo.'  launched  a  crusade  against'  high  food 

pvic.  s       The     Gfvcrnment      owned     certain 

■^t^/cks  of  food    and   the,=e  stocks  were   adver- 

!    ti.-ed  at  bargain  prices  in  post  offices  all  over 

I    th'-  land- 

I       The-e  .^upplios  were  thrown  rn  the  heme 

;    ir.aikfts  and  retailers  were  requested  to  han- 

I    dlo     them    without    profit        The -e    supplies 

were    accumulated    for    war    purp:-.-.      Tliey 

dropped   like   a   bcmta  en   a   marktt   that  was 

already   collapsing. 

All  cf  US  believed  In  a  reduction  of  the 
C(  St,-  of  living.  Ail  of  us  believed  in  a  return 
to  normalcy  after  the  war,  but  ncne  of  tis 
b-cUeved  that  the  pioce  cf  farm  products 
should  be  blas'ed  to  tr?  GV'^rn:;ht. 

That  was  r.ot  the  ca- e  v.'ith  other  m.aterials 
'  •  •  there  the  surpluses  were  dribbled 
Into  the  market  slowly  so  that  prices  did  not 
break  overnight. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Sy.stem  after  the  last 
W,.)rld  War  adopted  certain  credit  policies 
designed  to  break  certain  farm  commodity 
prices.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  Jacked 
up  it.s  rediscount  rates  to  such  a  level  that 
the  farmers  could  not  get  funds  As  a  ccnse- 
quinoe  they  were  forced  to  throw  their  crops 
and  I.ve^tcck  upon  the  market,  and  it  was  a 
falling  market 

We  know  that  the  GcvLrnn-ient  repaid 
manufacturers  for  certain  loscses  which  they 
lUst. lined  after  th.eir  ontracts  were  canceled 
in  the  post-war  period,  but  they  did  not  give 
a  Similar  tre.itir.cnt  tc  the  farne.os 

Our  Jcb  new  is  to  in-i.-t  th.i:  ■/..■re  must  be 
no  repetition  of  the  rank  ii.Ju.-tices  which 
confronted  thp  f.aruier  after  the  la.-t  World 
War  After  the  present  arn-.?.m';nt  period 
cur  ccnditi-'n  may  be  miUch  \v  rs-.-  th.in  it  was 
In  1918,  becau-e  (oar  debt  wUl  be  propor- 
tonattly  larger 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  that 
G  vunment  sh.::uld  take  over  all  of  the  means 
of  p:.  ciuotion  and  di^-tr.bution.  The  answer 
must  be-  found  m  a  revitalized  system  of  free 
enterprise,  and  I  am  in  fervent  agreement 
with  the  purp' ses  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  pcsf-em.ergency  economic  advisory 
comniissicn  so  that  we  can  anticipate  the 
pr;>blem,s  cf  the  future  and  do  something 
ab.  ut  th.^ni  n'Vv- 

Wh.or-  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
We  nf^^d  vision  today:  we  need  leadership. 
The    tone   to   meet   these   problems   Is  before 

thty  come  into  e.^istence. 

After  the  last  war  farm  and  dairy  prices 
.^kidded  down  from  wartime  boom  levels.  We 
know  that  after  the  war  our  fords  will  be 
needed  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  Our  problem 
today  is  to  plan  intellijentlv  to  protect  farm 
markets  for  several  year-  a.'ter  the  crisis  has 
passed. 

At  the  present  'ime,  if  it  is  ne-'e^'ary,  milk 
can  t?  diverted  to  the  cheese  factories  and 
the  ccnd-.  nscrOs  in  line  with  the  adminis- 
tration's reque-t 

We  can  do  these  thirgs  but  we  have  a 
right  to  dem.and  the  same  treatmco.t  n:.i 
protection  which  government  gives  mdu-'rv 
The  prices  of  butter  must  net  be  perm. •••:'. 
to  skid  down  to  such  levels  that  the  far;o.  :  s 
Standard  cf  living  is  shot  to  pieces  tv  Gov- 
ernment snipine 

Government  purcha.^es  of  da:rv  products 
are  essential  to  defense,  but  there  is  no  r-  i- 
6on   why    there   should   not    be    an    adtq-.i.;:e 
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diflerentlajl  over  butter  and  other  competi- 
tive dairy  products. 

I  can  ree  no  reason  for  establishing  maxi- 
mum pricf  ceilings  for  dairy  products  unless 
similar  price  ceilings  are  Imposed  on  other 
segments  pf  our  economy,  and  in  that  case 
?;  would  'also  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
floor  prici 

While  ij  have  never  subscribed  to  the  ad- 

ministratipn's    program    of    a    bureaucratic, 

r   farmer   regulation    cf   American 

I  feel  that  at  this  time  it  is  nec- 

s  to  merge  our  cooperative  efforts 

'ederal  bureaus  wherever  it  is  pos- 
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Howevei .  I  can  see  no  reason  for  dicta- 
torial Fedoral  farm  regulations  to  encourage 
manufacturers  to  use  low-price  vegetable  oils 
and  animfil  fats  for  synthetic  products  to 
compete  »lth  our  dairy  products — particu- 
larly wheti  these  dairy  producers  are  not 
permitted  to  us?  these  same  synthetic  ele- 
ments. 

I  might  add  that  I  recently  made  a  protest 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  m 
connectloo  with  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  ppptilarize  synthetic  products  com- 
peting witji  butter.  I  feel  that  it  is  extremely 
undesirable  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (which  should  be  concerned  prim.arily 
With  protecting  the  American  farmer  Just  as 
the  Department  of  Labor  protects  the  Ameri- 
can laborer)  to  spend  Its  time  and  the  peo- 
ple's mon^y  propagandizing  the  American 
people  Into  using  synthetic  products.  That 
is  not  only  undesirable  from  an  economic 
standpoint  because  It  affects  the  dairy  farmer 
adversely,  but  It  Is  also  undesirable  from  a 
health  standpoint  where  It  adversely  affects 
the  health  standards  of  the  American  people. 
I  might  say  thnt  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
himself  as  late  as  July  1941  admitted  this 
fact  when  he  stated  that  we  need  to  produce 
more  prod^icts  if  we  are  going  to  give  every- 
one in  the  United  States  a  satisfactory  diet. 
To  do  tha<  the  Secretary  said  we  needed  15 
percent  mtre  butter  and  20  percent  more 
milk  as  protective  foods,  rich  in  minerals 
and  vitamlps  for  our  American  diet 

Dr.  Thoihas  Parran.  the  Surgeon  General 
Of  the  United  States  Pviblic  Health  Service, 
confirmed  that  fact.  He  said,  "In  the  weeks' 
and  monthis  to  come  we  shall  need  not  only 
planes  and  munitions,  a  growing  Army  and 
Na^-y,  but  also  rugged  health  and  courage." 
I  agree  with  the  Surgeon  General  when 
he  says  we  need  a  nation  cf  people  who  are 
more  fit,  <nore  vigorous,  and  with  higher 
standards  fcf  health.  That  means  we  have 
to  put  to  i-ork  our  scientific  knowledee  for 
the  nutrition  of  all  our  people  We^  have 
the  capacity,  the  fertility  of  the  sell,  the 
equipment,  the  facilities  for  distribution;  In 
fact,  every .  element  which  we  need  to  raise 
the  standards  cf  public  health  thrcugh  bet- 
ter nutritidn,  which  certainly  means  an  in- 
creased rattier  than  a  decreased  use  of  dairy 
products. 

It  has  barn  said  that  less  than  cne-fourth 
of  our  peotje  are  on  a  "good  diet"  even  when 
measured  »y  the  old  standards.  "Hie  Sur- 
geon Genetal  has  admitted  that  our  d3Q- 
clency  in  «!et  will  require  at  least  a  50- 
perccnt  Increase  in  our  national  production 
of  milk  aad  milk  products  I  believe  fer- 
vently thai  every  drop  of  milk  and  every 
pound  of  hfcitter  which  we  can  convert  Into 
human  proiteln  foods  represents  a  substan- 
tia! advanct  in  the  front  lines  of  our  health 
defense.  Vie  need  to  build  a  s^rongor  and 
healthier  p^ple  through  a  more  complete 
diet. 

The  emergency  today  Instead  of  lowering 
our  standafds  should  stimulate  us  to  raise 
them  and  Should  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
our  post-artnament  economy  and  our  post- 
armament  health  standards.  We  need  to 
raise  cur  people  to  the  highest  possible  level 
of  health  i|nd  vigor,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Washlngtca  agencies,  sych  as  the  Coordinator 
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of  Health.  Welfare    and  Nutrition,  w.U  cper- 
ate  to  ach.it  vr   th:-   objective 

We  kncv.  iha-  wofn  the  European  holo- 
caust is  over,  we  n  America  will  need  all  the 
strength  and  courage  which  we  can  muster  to 
continue  to  give  the  American  pe<  pie  the 
highest  standard  cf  living  of  any  people  on 
the  face  cf  the  glebe 

T'ne  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  abcut  agricultural-defense  poli- 
cies. 

Wisconsin  produces  half  the  cheese,  one- 
third  cf  the  evaporated  milk  and  much  cf  the 
powdered  sklmn  ed  milk,  and  we  are  In- 
creasing cur  production  rapidly 

We  are  producing  ample  milk  for  rising  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  we  will  do  every- 
thli.e  possible  to  produce  ^ufflclent  milk  for 
250.000.000  pounds  cf  Cheddar  cheese,  15  000- 
COO  cases  of  canned  m.Uk,  and  200,000,000 
pounds  cf  dry-skimmed  milk  for  the  alliec 
forces  overseas. 

At  the  present  time  we  know  that  there  is 
an  elevator  and  storage  space  shortage.  I  can 
fee  no  reason  why  the  dairyman  should  not 
be  permitted  to  use  the  carry-over  grains  to 
Increas'^  the  production  of  milfc.  poultry  sup- 
plies, and  meats 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  logic  of  th"  ad- 
ministration's priority  program  which  has  de- 
nied priorities  to  farm -machinery  companies 

If  tlie  dairy  industry  is  going  to  be  required 
to  divert  its  production  to  cheese  for  ship- 
ment to  Englai-.d.  it  must  be  an  orderly  plan 
cf  diversion  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  post- 
emergency  crisis 

I  cannct  subscribe  to  any  federally  In- 
spired haphazard  patchwork  plans  which  do 
rot  seek  to  anticipate  the  prublenas  which  will 
result  for  the  dairy  farmer  when  his  mAikct 
ii.  curtailed. 

In  connection  with  our  discussion  on  the 
place  that  the  dairy  industry  has  in  the 
national-defense  piogram,  it  is  interesting 
for  us  to  note  that  Public  Law  147  (which  was 
passed  by  the  present  77th  Cong.),  to  extend 
the  life  and  increase  the  credit  resotuces  cf 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  estab- 
lislies  a  policy  lor  nonbaslc  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Under  the  program  the  price  of  these  uon- 
basic  commodities  is  pegged  and  It  is  always 
done  with  reference  to  some  percentage  of 
the  parity  value  or  price  of  that  specific  com- 
modity. I  do  not  say  that  we  should  do  less 
for  ^e  so-called  basic  commodities.  I  do 
favor  doing  more  for  the  so-called  nonbaslc 
commodities. 

In  order  to  participate  in  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  nonbasic  agricultural  commodity  to  be 
brought  under  a  control  program,  under 
which  production  could  be  controlled.  After 
the  nonbasic  ccramcdity  has  been  brought 
luider  such  a  control  policy,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  it  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
terms  of  the  program. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  this  Idea  to  the  dairy  industry.  If  the 
milk  producers  desired  to  submit  themselves 
to  a  control  program,  if  they  desired  to  give 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  power  to  reg- 
ulate them  and  to  regulate  the  marketing  of 
their  product,  then  there  could  be  no  rea.son 
why  that  commodity  should  not  have  equal 
treatment  along  with  the  so-called  basic  com- 
modity with  corn,  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
tobacco. 

Public  Law  147  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  sesslcn,  states: 

"(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
cf  the  Congress  that  the  lending  and  purchase 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(other  than  these  referred  to  in  suljsectlcn 
(a))  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  bring  the 
price  and  income  of  the  producers  of  non- 
basic  commodities  not  covered  by  any  such 
public  announcement  to  a  fair-parity  rela- 
tionship with  other  commodities,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  'unds  for  such  operations  are  avail- 
able after  taking  Into  account  the  operations 


with  respect  to  the  basic  commoditie«  and 
the  ccmmcdiiies  listed  in  any  such  public 
announcement  and  the  ability  of  producers 
to  bring  supplies  into  line  with  demand  " 

I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  sericua 
objections  to  our  program  lor  the  bssic  com- 
modities, but  as  lona  as  the  administration 
majority  retains  tnls  plan  tor  the  basic  com- 
modities, then  I  say  there  is  no  reason  why 
nonbasic  commodities  should  not  be  permu- 
ted to  receive  similar  benelitB,  if  they  dcElre 
to  subject  themselves  to  the  same  control, 
and  if  they  de'^ire  to  stay  withl>  substantially 
j    the  same  limitations  of  production. 

If  the  Idea  behind  the  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Coiporation  and  the  C<.mmodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  fair  for  the  basic  commodities, 
then  it  should  also  be  fair  for  the  nonttaslc 
commodities. 

As  a  m.atter  of  fact,  the  production  of  our 
dairy  Industry,  which  is  not  considered  a 
basic  commodity,  is  Just  as  great  as  some  of 
the  so-called  basic  commodities.  It  Is  a 
further  fact  that  the  dany  industry  is  an 
extremely  vital  part  of  our  economy,  and  Is 
certainly  more  basic  than  nee. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  to  this  theory 
of  protecting  tiie  agricultural  producer,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  terms  of  the  Surplus  Com- 
modiues  Corporation  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  then  that  protection 
should  be  extended  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts not  included  in  the  so-called  basic 
commodltlefc. 

In  this  very  year  the  present  Congress  voted 
for  a  guaranty  of  85  percent  of  parity  price 
for  the  basic  agrictiltural  products.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  the  farmer  had  been 
limited  in  his  production,  he  had  complied 
with  the  Government  demands  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  ent'tled  to  parity.  Cmgres.' 
ea\e  him  86  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  basic  commodities. 

Again  I  ask:  How  does  the  price  of  rice, 
which  is  a  basic  commodity,  compare  with 
milk  and  butter  prices? 

I  have  never  completely  agreed  with  the 
Idea  that  farm  benefits  must  be  based  on  a 
voluntary  reduction  in  production  by  the 
farmer,  but  as  long  as  the  administration 
follows  this  policy  and  as  long  as  no  better 
policy  Is  accepted,  I  believe  that  nontaslc 
commodities  should  receive  the  same  pvctec- 
tlon  if  they  desire  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  same  control  provision  and  limited 
production 

In  other  words,  Just  because  Congress  says 
rice  is  a  basic  commodity,  that  Is  no  reason 
lor  discriminating  against  another  important 
product  which  has  not  been  considered  as  a 
basic  ccmm.odity. 

I  submit  thi5  point  merely  for  cur  long- 
range  consideration.  In  a  pa^t-armament 
period  the  dairy  industry  may  need  this 
protection. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for 
many  of  the  nonbasic  coramcdities  to  sub- 
mit to  control  programs.  I  realize  furtlier 
that  the  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  is  not  re- 
quired to  take  In  all  perishable  crops. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  whenever  there  Is 
a  crop  wlilch  can  be  treated  under  a  diversion 
program  or  a  loan  progiani,  and  when  similar 
cr  identical  provisions  restricting  production, 
price  control,  cr  marketing-control  prcviiions 
can  be  adopted  with  reference  to  such  a  crop, 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  general  policy 
should  not  prevail  even  with  respect  to  perish- 
able creps. 

The  reason  I  have  discussed  the  possibility 
of  the  dairy  industry  participating  In  the 
various  programs  of  the  Government  is  that 
I  feel  the  dairy  farmer  is  entitled  to  expect 
something  of  Government.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  a  tremendous  tax  bill  Now. 
the  farmers  are  ready  to  do  their  share  In 
relation  to  the  tax  bill,  but  they  expect  that 
the  Government  will  use  its  head. 

For  over  8  years  now  about  80  percent  of 
the  farmers  have  been  losing  ground  because 
they  have  not  gotten  the  cost  of  production 


out  of  their  m.lk  Tlie  Government  has  bt-en 
taking  ove;  luiin-  Iu.-;ii«;K»'  companicb 
have  acquired  multitudes  of  them. 

New.  when  there  is  $J<  0  OOC.OOO  available 
in  the  Lease-Lend  Act  lo  iarm  prr-ducts  t') 
give  to  BritAin,  the  faraurs  expect  that  this 
Government  will  see  to  it  that  they  get  at 
lea*t  the  cost  cf  production  lor  tl  e  products 
thnt  the  Government  gives  tiway;  for  the 
products  which  the  Treafcury  of  tiie  Un  tul 
States  buys  with  Uie  people's  money. 

The  Surplus  Marketing  Administration  ad- 
vises me  that  from  mid-March  tlirough  July 
purchases  of  dairy  prciducts  under  Uie  Lt-ase 
Lend  Act  Included  46.000 .050  pounds  ol 
cheese.  3,620.000  cases  of  eviporated  milk, 
and  16.000.0('0  pounds  ol  dry  Skimmed  milk. 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  of  tbcse  purchases, 
but  we  must  insist  Uiat  these  purchases  mtist 
be  made  at  a  lair  pi  ice  to  the  farmer  and 
must  not  be  made  with  the  thought  of  clos- 
ing off  the  domestic  market. 

Wiscoiisms  cheese  is  selling  in  Liondon  for 
$1  a  pcund  IX  it  costs  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
$1.85  a  hundred  pounds  to  pi-cduce  his  milk 
in  this  period,  when  wa^cs  and  everything 
else  are  going  up.  he  docs  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment he  is  now  asked  to  stipport.  to  chisel 
in  and  take  from  him  the  oppcrtunity  to  get 
the  cost  cf  production  out  of  his  product. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question.  What 
should  tlie  daily  farmer  do  during  this  de- 
fense period? 

First.  The  dairy  farmer  shoiuld.  of  course, 
continue  to  do  everything  he  can  to  raise  his 
production,  rs  he  has  already  dene. 

Second.  The  dairy  farmer  should  not  per- 
mit his  domestic  market  to  illp  away  frcm 
him  while  we  are  sending  dairy  products 
abroad.  If  we  lose  these  foreign  markets,  we 
would  then  have  a  tremendous  problem  in 
reeducating  the  American  people  to  the  ccn- 
sumptiou  of  dairy  products,  and  we  wctild 
have  a  tremendous  Job  In  recapturing  the 
American  market.  This  is  no  time  for  a  cur- 
tailment of  American  consurapUon  of  d.iiry 
products. 

Third.  The  dairy  industry  shotild  work 
with  the  Army  In  accumulating  Infcrmatlon 
on  the  effects  cf  Including  dairy  products  In 
the  Army  rations. 

The  use  of  dairy  product*  In  the  .\:iny 
rations  gives  us  a  large-scale  laboratory  In 
which  to  prove  the  value  of  daliy  products 
in  our  diets.  The  use  cf  dairy  products  In 
the  Army  rations  can  stimulate  a  i-r  ..;.«; 
consumption  of  dairy  prcducts  when  tl.tsL 
men  are  returned  to  civilian  life. 

We  must  begin  now  to  anticipate  the  po&t- 
armament  problem  which  wBl  confront  the 
farmer.  We  mtist  begin  now  to  Instire  against 
the  collapsing  farm  market  which  followed 
the  last  World  War.  We  must  make  certain 
that  government  gives  fair  treatment  to  the 
farmer  In  the  post -armament  period  rather 
tlian  dehberately  ccLlapsing  their  legitimate 
prices  and  battering  tlie  farmer  down  to  a 
hand-to-mouth  eccnomlc  level. 

Fo'urth  The  dairy  farmer  must  continue  to 
oppose  the  establUhmcnt  cf  tnaxlmum  prlc? 
ceilings  for  dairy  products  unltSo  slm.lar  trice 
ceilings  and  floors  are  unpcsed  on  other  seg- 
ments of  otir  economy 

Fifth.  The  dairy  farmer  must  investigate 
the  use  cf  low-price  vegetable  oils  and  ani- 
mal fats  In  making  synthetic  producif  com- 
peting with  dairy  products. 

Sixth.  The  dairy  farmer  should  see  to  it 
that  goverument  permits  him  to  use  the 
carry-over  grains  to  increase  the  production 
Of  milk,  poultrj'  supplies,  and  meats. 

Seventh.  The  dairy  farnier  must  insist 
that  the  administration  gite  priorities  to 
concerns  which  produce  farm  machinery. 

Eighth.  If  the  Government  requires  any 
diversion  of  the  milk  production,  the  du.ry 
farmer  must  insist  that  it  Is  am  orderly  d.\  _:- 
sion  according  to  a  plan  rather  than  a  hap- 
hazard day-to-day  scheme.  This  will  do 
much  to  eliminate  the  post-armament  prices. 
Ninth  The  dairy  farmer  must  at  seme 
futtire  date  consider  the  wisdom  of  further 
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tl.e    K'..rrl:-    C,jiv.rn'^dU:« .    C>;rp- rativr,    a:.ci 
Ih-  C'  :;-."ri.   dity  Credit  C-:rpcratlon 

Tei.t^  T).'  ri'.'.ry  farmer  can  ccniinup  to 
l:-..s.-t  t:.:.'  :.'■  h  E;!vpn  tho  fair  cc?t  rf  pro- 
durtion  I!-  :-  fi.titiccl  '.^  ni-'.^t  that  his 
X:^!r  prif'  '•<  :-.:i::.trj!!iCd  bv  "n^.e  ki:;d  rf  a 
d.?Terfi.tl.il  •  r  b\:-tcr  cr  cither  corr.petit:ve 
dairy   pr    ii:r-  • 

El.-vf:.-h  t;-.'  W;^c;,r.F::;  d;v.r>  f,.r:rer  cin 
H-.z-  ('!.  t!;e  pre-cnt  market  as  an  cpportunity 
t'  put  h;?  nr.;ir.r;a!  house  In  crdcr  rathT 
than  t-  ;nako  Hi...!;c:ul  commitn'.cr.t  which 
ma.,  be  cLffiru:*.  t.^  uuet  In  a  p- .-t-arr.^ar.-.ein  j 
pf  riLxl 

Twf'.f'li  Ti.i-  ciiiry  i::du-tr\  'h  u!:!  Insist 
tl';ut  t!":-'  afi:r.;!.;.-*r.L".- :.  sh.uld  i'.  t  cv.-"": 
logi.-.::it.Mn  V.  h.  h  wvu'.d  rcn;  ve  all  t.;:.{T 
safe.-uards  f   r  c1.'..  y  prtd-.rt- 

At  th-e  prescr.t  tmic.  f  r  cxamjlo,  thrre  Is  a 
b;!l  per.dna:  whi'-n  wcu'd  pr^ivide  that  ccm- 
mcdltle^  (;r  a:t;rUs  for  ncftnse  could  be  Im- 
pcrt  d  fi'Of  rf  duty  r^r  tax  That  wculd  nu-an 
th...i  G  ■.  1  r:.Tv.c;.t  c  iild  d<  cide  that  an;  prcd- 
uct  wlr.  h  V..r-/  believed  v,.;-  a  dcf ( n  e  pr-  d- 
v;rt  coti.d  b  mv).  r'cd  free  of  all  exist::. 5 
tar.fT  d'./it- 

We  k;  '.V  tha'  d,\::y  prvdMct^  are  pl;.y:ni::; 
b;i  i:::p  r;.i::t  r  '.0  in  the  0;:vern:nent  defon-,' 
prcgr;i;::  A-  a  c;  r,5equ:nce.  d;r.ry  products 
m.  ht  be  di  chared  ccmr.u  ditie-  or  articles  fcr 
defoi.-e  That  nicht  mean  a  ccnipletc  re- 
moval >i  the  t.-:::T  on  cas.i:.  \Vh  .ie  r.:;k 
and  ere  iin  a-id  tu'*tr  and  clies.-e  in;^ht  b' 
deo.art  d  dcfeu'."  artu'.e^  .in.d  all  oxi-tmg  tarifT 
dut;es  removed  S:m;l\:!y.  The  milk  and 
crean-.  i:np-^rtT:~n  res'rictu  n,-  contained  in. 
the  Le:.r<  t-Tib'.  l:»vv  in;'.;ht  be  elimi!uU;d 
In  1  'iier  vv.  rd-.  'U-h  l^.slaticn  m.^ht  be 
pra.-t!ca:i;  a  blar.ket  rtp'-al  of  existin;;  tanfT 
law<  a!id  Imrort  resTicticns  on  dairy  p.cd- 
uct« 

The  dairy  ii:du-fy  may  have  to  fl^ht  legis- 
lalUm  of  th;<  '.''rt  which  might  eventually 
n'.ean  that  the  farmer  w^uld  :-'i:a!n  have  to 
pay  the  !ret.:ht 

i  do  n  t  belli  \e  th.it  pppre-priatici-.s  alcne 
w.II  sc'.-. e  tl..  Jarm  prrb:c>m  We  will  not 
solve  the  farm  pn  b!em  by  c'.ealhv;  with  spe- 
cial  r.prr^  priatn^ns  from  year  to  year 

I  believe  however,  that  such  apprrpria- 
tlons  are  necessary  in  order  to  at  least  enable 
the  faimer  to  exist  until  such  time  as  he  gets 
his  legitimate  and  fair  share  of  the  national 
Inconie 

I  am  v^Ulin.':  to  support  any  workable  plan 
or  le;isla*lon  for  the  farmer  but  thus  far  we 
of  the  minority  have  not  been  able  to  cet 
favorable  consideration  for  these  plans  which 
have  been  suggested 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rise  In  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods  has  been  m.cre 
rapid  than  the  rise  In  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural cnmmodities 

Sc  me  25  percent  of  the  American  people  Uvo 
on  .'arms  and  last  year  they  recciv;  d  only 
9  percent  of  the  national  Income,  and  that 
g  perc.  nt  Included  the  feed  that  the  farmers 
fam.Uv  Itself  cf  nsunied 

If  we  consider  ca.sh  income  the  farmer's 
share  In  our  national  income  is  cut  down  still 
further  to  approximately  6  or  7  percent 

The  farm  program  deals  with  32  000,000 
people-  probably  the  most  underprivileged 
people  In  the  land  Yet  all  cf  the  payments 
which  have  been  made  to  the  farmer  are  far 
less  than  half  of  the  sums  which  have  been 
appropriated  fcr  relief  I  am  not  complain- 
ing cf  that  I  am  making  the  comparison  so 
that  we  can  see  the  necessity  for  effecting 
fome  sn-.ail  m.easure  cf  justice  to  the  Ameri- 
can  farmers 

Scor..^r  or  later  thi=  defense  program  will 
be  over  When  that  Doriod  comes  I  ac  not 
\c;uu  to  see  the  buying  pc.ver  of  the  American 
farmer  absolutely  dried  up  so  that  Industry 
and  labor  will  have  no  market  whatever  Icr 


tl  eir  products  It  is  tru^-  »^hat  :he  f-':n.--r  pro- 
duced so  much  food  and  hl^cr  r'-.n*  1:  i.e  v.-re 
to  be  out  (f  business  it  wouldn't  hurt  the 
rest  of  the  peopl?  immediately.  b'--c;'.u=e  there 
has  been  a  reserve  cf  food  and  ci  "..;::?  suf- 
ficient ff  r  2  or  3  years 

Wlien  th.s  per:  c!  is  over,  howc'er.  and  ''we 
aeam  look  for  a  maiket  for  the  products  of 
incius'ry  eeared  to  peacetime  we  may  be  faced 
w;'h  adried-up  f:  rin  h-i-.::::j  p  wer.  That 
will  bring  about  an  ec  incniic  C-..;ap.-e  in  this 
country— an  ecr.nomic  coUcpse  infinitely 
v.-,-r'-e  than  1932  and  19:i3 

The  d?fense  program  lias  a-sis'ed  int.ustry. 
and  in  some  cases  has  bui'.t  their  fac'.cr;es.  It 
has  ?ive:i  th?m  co>~t-pIus-fixed-*^ec  cntracts 
so  thht  they  c  u'.dn't  lose  ,1  dime  on  their 
acilvHies  LT':^.sh,*icn  has  been  passed  ic  pro- 
tect thr  '.nbor  interests  of  this  country  We 
h.r.e  a  N.itional  Labor  Relations  Act 

C  in-'re=s  has  placed  a  floor  under  wages 
;ind  a  ceiling  en  hours  Congress  passed  a 
Social  Security  Act  an.d  that  Social  Security 
Ac-  rai-e-  the  pr.cts  of  evLrythmsj  the  'armer 
use-  Yet  the  farmer  cmnot  share  by  so 
much  as  one  dime  in  tlie  di-tributlon  of  the 
funds  cjllecied  und"r  the  social-security 
pro-:ram 

Ccn2;ress  ha";  enactto  artificial  devices  safe- 
gu:vdin^  every  segmen'  cf  American  economy 
excp;  th?  fi^rm.er  who  prrdvices  the  Mnthes 
We  wear  t.nd  the  ford  we  eat 

I  d.)  net  advcicate  tlie  r.peal  of  these  laws, 
I  I  knew  that  t!i.  f,.r;ner  is  not  opposed  to 
higher  u..::es  for  labor  and  reascnable  profits 
!  for  ir.du-try.  but  I  know  aUo  that  he  is  en- 
I  titled  t  )  a  reascn.ibl-'  share  cf  the  national 
I  uicome  He  u-  entitled  to  have  legislation 
enacted  which  will  give  htm  a  fair  share  of 
;    th.it  inc;-nie 

I    ftel   that    re   f.trm  prs-i;rani   wiil   e-.  .-r    be 

satisf.ictory  as  long  as  it  neglects  to  consider 

I    th^    d.::ry    fami-^r       However     that    do,'>s    not 

1    mean  th.U  in  the  interval  v.-.-  .-hculd  neglect 

t^  do  what   we  ca::   for   farn-.ers   as   a   t-r   up 

Ir.cidcntally.  I  my;e;f  have  :ntr<  duced  a 
number  of  b.lls  directed  at  assisting  the  farm 
'  prcbiem.  and  I  rrsret  ke.nly  thr.t  b.cau>-  of 
I  i:om:ni:'rat.O!i  cpprsiti.-n  they  have  nov  re- 
:  ceived  f;'.vcrab;"  ci  n-.deration. 
i  I  fe"!  today  that  it  w-  uid  be  more  sound 
-  from  an  econ'  mic  ptar.dp..;nt  to  advocate 
pavments  for  cSjSfcialized  production  rather 
than  a  curtailed  production  In  other  words. 
I  can  see  con^;d'^rab;.'  merit  in  the  Idea  of 
making  an  incentive  payment 

These  would  b?  payments  made  to  f.irmers 
for  growing  crops  wh.ch  are  net  now  grown. 
The\  could  be  paid  to  farmers  for  growing 
specialtv  crops  n-eded  in  the  national-defense 
program  Thev  could  alsc  be  paid  to  farmers 
fcr  following  "  certain  types  of  agricuUur? 
which  would  b-^nefit  the  Nation.  They  would 
put   men   and  acres   to   work. 

I  believe  that  the  G  v:-rnmc'nt  today 
should  do  a  great  deal  m  ire  :n  research  de- 
signed to  use  ca-em  and  da.ry  byproducts. 
However,  in  th-^  nieantime  w?  cannot  afford 
to  negleet  the  depres.'jed  eccr.cmic  condition 
of  the  farmer  in  general 

Today  we  talk  at>c'.:t  sacrifice  i  >  m.ike  the 
defense  program  a  re;illty  I  ccntend,  h  )w- 
ever.  that  the  farmer  alone  should  not  be 
singled  out  to  be  that  sacrifice. 

The  farm.er  has  never  h.--d  a  cost-pius- 
fixed-fee  contract  We  never  had  to  pa-s  any 
laws  limiting  his  prof.:-,  b~c.iu-e  in  most 
communities  he  has  been  sell.ng  far  below 
the  cost  of  product icn.  He  never  hud  any 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  protect 
him  against  sp'.'culaticn  and  a  decre.ise  in 
income  and  unfair  trade  policies.  The 
farmer  has  never  gene  en  a  strike  in  an  efTcrt 
to  force  the  ccnsumer  to  pay  higher  prices. 
He  doesn't  have  a  wage  and  hour  law  He 
works  from  daybreak  until  nithtfall. 


He  has  tht  lowest  income  of  any  group  of 
workers  in  the  United  States,  but  he  has 
never  gone  tommunistlc.  He  and  his  prod- 
ucts are  still  the  backbone  of  the  Nation,  and 
I  will  support  any  legislation  designed  to 
safeguard  the  buying  power  of  the  American 
farmer  until  such  a  time  when  the  farmer 
will  receive  a  mere  Just  proportion  of  tbe 
national  Inocme. 


Bankhead-Eastiand  Bill  (S.  1S15) 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JAMES  OLIVER  EASTLAND 

I  OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  August  29.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    W    C    NEILL 


:.\T. 


Mr.  EA9TLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relative  to  Senate  bill  1815.  written  by 
Mr,  W.  C.  Neill.  a  prominent  banker  and 
farm  leader  of  Mississippi. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lUS   BANKHEAD-E.KSTt-AVD  BILL,  S.  1815,  SrvrNTT- 
SEVENTH    CONGRESS 

Enactment  of  legislation  having  the  main 
import  of  this  bill  Is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  because  i 

1  A  policy  of  economic  Isolation  and   re-      ,, 
stncted    ptoducticn    purposed    to    mamtalq_^\ 
artificial    prices    will    certainly    be    crack- 
either  by  the  adoption  of  totalJtaxlanlsm.  or 
by  internal  revolution,  or  by  external   mili- 
tary  pressure.     A   foreign    military   machine 
backed   by   an   economy   allowing   unlimited 
production,  with  attendant  abundance  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies,  will  overwhelm  an  Amer- 
ican military  machine  backed  by  an  economy 
of   restriction,    restraint,   and   regimentation, 
with  attendant  scarcity,  disunity,  depressed 
morale,  and  pressure-group  paternalism. 

2  Such  legislation  opens  this  country's  only 
avenue  of  eecapefrom  totalitarian  dictatorship 
developed  from  within,  or  imposed  from  with- 
out, because i  (a)  World  trade  hereafter  must 
be  on  a  btsis  of  commodity  exchange  since 
no  other  basis  exists  (the  United  States  has 
approximately  all  the  gold);  (b)  American 
agriculture,  geared  to  export  trade,  must  dis- 
employ  vaat  multitudes  If  exports  cease;  these 
multitudes  cannot  be  absorbed  by  manufac- 
turing industry  geared  to  supplying  a  con- 
stricted and  stifled  domestic  market  at  the 
usual  Juicy  profits,  (c)  Totalitarianism  will 
be  necessary  to  victual  and  to  discipline  the 
unemployed,  disemployed,  and  dispossessed 
multitude,  or  else  a  recurrence  of  1929  33 
conditions  will  so  weaken  and  disrupt  the 
United  States  that  it  will  be  an  easy  prey 
for    totalitarianism   from   without. 

To  whomsoever  may  be  impressed  by  fact 
rather  than  by  propaganda  it  is  submitted 
that  totaaitarlanlsm  did  not  spring,  full 
armed,  from  the  brow  of  Hitler,  but  from 
economic  restriction   of  the  German  people. 

It  can  happen  here. 

W.  C  NZILL. 
N   RTH  Carhoh-ton.  Miss  ,  August  20,  1941, 
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Defense  Strikes  and  Foreign  Affairs 
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EXTENSION  OF   1-.L.MAKK3 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

If    nf; kaska 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Friday   August  29.  1941 


EDITORIALS  KMOM  THE  OMM:.-^.  FVENING 
WORLD-HERALD 


Ml  BUTLP-R  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Omaha 
Evening  Woild-Herald  of  August  21, 
1941.  and  an  editorial  from  the  same 
newspaper  of  August  22.  1941,  both  on 
subiect.s  of  current  intere.st. 

There  tjeins  no  objection,  the  editorials 
wtio  ordered  to  bf  piintod  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Onu  ha   Evening  Woi id-Herald  of 
August  21,   19411 

NOW,    AS    IN      62 

"The  military  situation  is  far  from  bright, 
and  the  ccuntry  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
They  have  no  Idei  that  the  war  Is  to  be 
carried  on  and  put  through  by  hard,  tough 
fighting,  that  It  will  hurt  somebody:  und  no 
headway  is  going  to  be  made  while  this  delu- 
sion lasts" 

The  words  nrr  Abraham  Lincoln's,  spoken 
In  the  dark  days  cf  1862.  but  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  by  quoting  them,  made  them  his 
cwn. 

And  a  remarkably  accurate  parallel  It  Is, 
Mr   President. 

For  new  as  then  there  are  people  who  "have 
not  buckled  down  to  the  determination  to 
fight  this  war  through,  for  they  have  got  the 
Idea  Into  their  heads  that  we  are  going  to 
get  out  of  this  fix  somehow  by  strategy." 

There  are  people  who  believe  we  "can  get 
out  of  this  fix'  by  passing  a  con-criptlon  law 
or  holding  a  cotiference  at  sea. 

There  are  p>eople  who  believe  this  war  can 
be  "carried  on  and  put  through"  on  a  closed- 
shop  basis  and  a  40-hour  week. 

liiere  are  people  who  have  get  It  Into  their 
heads  that  we  can  win  a  war  with  social 
workers. 

Who  are  they? 

Look  around  you,  Mr  Pi  evident.  You  will 
eee  them  on  your  left  hand  and  your  right. 
You  will  see  them  in  front  of  you  at  the  con- 
ference table,  or  perhaps  ecturing  learnedly 
to  rubber-stamp  Congressmen. 

The  same  papers  which  related  the  story  of 
Mr  Roosevelt's  parallel  also  told  the  story  of 
the  tram  strike  In  Detroit. 

Detroit.  Tlie  key  city  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Its  public  transportation  tied  up  by  a 
labcr  dispute. 

And  what  is  the  argument  about  In  De- 
troit? About  whether  the  transportation 
workers  shall  pfiy  their  dues  to  a  C  I.  O 
onion  or  an  A  F.  cf  L.  union.  The  type  cf 
bitter,  senseless  controversy  which  became 
common  in  America  under  the  rule  of  left- 
wing  N   L  R.  B. 

The  same  papers  also  told  of  the  continu- 
ing strike  at  the  Kearny.  N.  J.,  shipyards, 
where  Mr.  Roosevelt's  agencies  have  demand- 
ed that  the  employer  grnnt  closed-shop  privi- 
leges to  a  certain  union.    And  they  told  of 


perhaps  a  ha;i  dozen  other  Jurisdictional  cr 
ideological  disputes  which  were  holding  iDack 
defense  work  in  other  areas. 

And  they  also  told  of  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  administraticn's  left-wingers  in 
U^eir  campaign  to  bring  American  industry 
and  the  American  standard  cf  living  fully 
under  the  Government's  management. 

And  perhaps  they  also  told  something  of 
the  President's  plan  to  revive  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project,  and  his  friends'  plans 
to  revive  the  Florida  ship-canal  project,  and 
his  congressional  leaders'  many  smidi  plans 
for  making  Government  pap  available  for 
••boondoggling  '  projects  in  every  congres- 
sional district. 

Yes.  Mr  President;  it  Is  a  truly  deplorable 
sltuaticn. 

By  the  formal,  considered  action  of  our 
Government  we  are  a  partisan  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  a  partjcipani  in  the  cruelest 
war  the  world  has  ever  known.  Probably  our 
Na-cicn  was  never  in  greater  jeopardy,  even  In 
the  dark  days  of  1862. 

And  yet  there  is  a  feeling  In  some  circles 
that  the  war  need  not  Interfere  with  politics 
as  usual. 

Sound  jhe  alaiums.  Mr.  Prei.ldcnt;  but 
sound  them  first  in  Washington,  where  the 
bureaucrats  sleep  and  reformers  dream 

The  American  people,  we  believe  now  ns  al- 
ways, would  respond  quickly  and  happily  to 
aiert.  tough,  fighting  leadership. 

[From  the  Omaha  Evening  World-Herald  of 
August  22.  1941) 

HOPE    DtrtRRO) 

When  "hope  springs  ejcultlng  on  trium- 
phant wlng,^^  thst,  like  peace,  is  wonderful 
One  feels  good  all  ovtr. 

Thursd.iy  morning  there  cime  advance  an- 
nouncement that  President  Roosevelt  would 
addrei^s  a  message  to  Congress  on  his  historic 
Atlantic  Ccean  conference  with  Prime  Min- 
ister ChurchUl. 

And  hope  exulted.  Now.  at  last,  hope  whis- 
pered. It  could  and  would  t>e  told.  Told 
whether.  In  this  world  of  war.  our  own  ccun- 
try and  its  Government  Is  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 
Where,  as  a  matter  cf  fact,  we  ••are  at  '"  In 
the  words  the  President  was  to  U5e  very 
shortly,  ••freedom  of  Information."  without 
which,  as  he  was  to  say.  no  society  organired 
along  the  lines  of  the  eight  points  eould 
survive. 

This  was  what  was  needed  Information, 
free  and  candid.  It  w-as  about  all  that  was 
required  to  banish  bewilderment  and  confu- 
sion, and  so  restore  the  dangerously  shaken 
morale  of  the  people  and  of  the  Army 

In  the  morning  paper  General  Marshall 
had  been  quoted: 

"Morale  is  vital  to  an  army;  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  character  ol  equipment.  It 
depends  In  a  large  measure  on  the  morale  of 
the  people  behind  the  army  and  their  unity 
of  purpose." 

True  as  gospel. 

Then  came  the  message.  Only  to  recall 
the  gospel  truth  that  "hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick." 

For  Mr  Roosevelt  told  the  Congress  and 
the  people  exactly  nothing  at  all  that  was 
new. 

He  repeated  the  eight  points — his  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  hopes  and  plans  lor  a  bet- 
ter world  that  will  assure  "freedom  from 
fear  and  want"  to  "all  men  ir  all  the  lands  " 

He  told  again  why  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was 
adopted. 

He  told  again  that  he  and  the  Prime -Min- 
ister are  arranging  for  a  conference  with  the 
soi-lets  to  provide  them  with  aid  for  their 
defense. 


He  reiterated  has  btai.d  apatnst  p<  .icc  with 
the  Nazis 

He  added  a  postsii.it  t  ih'  (icl.t  Tc'.nts 
to  include  "freedom  of  n.f.  rmatior.  "  ano  in  c- 
dom  of  religion  as  essentials  of  the  luw 
world  order 

And  this  was  all.  Unless  it  v  as  t?  eii  b..i!n 
the  eight  points  In  the  formal  rccoid  the 
mes.sage  might  as  well  have  gojie  undeliveied. 
The  disappointment  is  great.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Coir.mander  In  Chief,  of  course, 
has  his  reasons  He  Is  usinr  his  btst  <uti^- 
ment  as  to  what  may  and  may  not  bt-  tv  .d 
the  American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives In  Congress 

But  however  v.tiphty  the  reasons  for  vntli- 
holding  information,  the  policy  ol  tie  Gov- 
ernment weakens  morale.  It  does  not  make 
fcr  unity. 

Nor  Is  It  fair  cr  wise  x^  t:r...a.  <•;:  indict- 
ment apalnst  the  American  ptopk  ber:uise 
morale  is  weak  and  unity  is  JacUm^' 

Rcpear^edly  they  have  l>eon  assured  tl...t  ;t 
is  the  purpose  and  hope  of  their  Cove-:  ;;  '  ::t 
to  keep  this  country  cut  of  tlie  World  \\  .it. 
That  means  we  should  t>e  kept  out  I-  is 
ditncult,  then,  for  the  people  to  unite  t  o.il.u- 
Eiastically  In  support  of  policies  and  act>  and 
words  tending  certainly  to  Involve  \is  Mi. uy 
of  their  leaders  Innst  we  are  already  lu; 
ethers  a.Nsert  th.it  the  polity  ttill  is  to  k^cp 
us  out 

What  are  the  people  to  believe?  How  cm 
they  unilerstand? 

What  reaUy  was  the  purpti&e  of  the  Atl.T.tic 
meeting.'  Was  it  tor  war  oi  was  It  for  i  <.ict'. 
or  WHS  t  merely  to  piocle.un  what  kuul  of 
world  this  ought  to  t)e,  and  to  decide  h<  vv 
much  help  should  go  to  the  ••red,<-.  i,:.<\  fi  ni 
whom — ^aud  how  far  the  "'reds  m.  ■.  be 
trusted  in  the  establishment  of  a  good  « .liuiv 
At  the  best  there  Is  myrtcry — myste-y  all 
aloug  the  line — and  mysterv  a  infuses 

So  with  the  Army— the  stlettees  Tl.ey 
were  to  serve  for  12  months  Then  C"t  inress 
Was  a^ra  to  extend  their  Vrm  of  win  ice 
Without  limit.  Then  a  "compi.  anisf'  exten- 
sion of  18  mcnths  r.  iuv-:.;?  'ly  w,,-  accepted. 
When  St'uator  Tafi  pn  pv  ■-d  (  i.v  a  t-m.nth 
extension  that  was  stre:  •  .  p;  .  ed  .■'.:'.  o.- 
nounced  as  menaclne  t"  i  ur  i.at.  :.;..  .-cu- 
nty.  Yet  now,  a  few  days  li.ier.  tl.t  C-nu  :ith 
extension  seems  about  ricM 

A  while  ago  It  was  contended  that  no  train- 
ing of  12  or  18  months  would  be  nearly  suf- 
ficient lor  a  dependable  Army.  Today  the 
trainees  of  from  12  to  18  months  are  tc  tx  r>  - 
leased  and  replaced  by  new  draltees  Mean- 
while the  army  of  defense  is  still  without 
arms  and  equipment,  v,hile  in  the  I'.iUder- 
garten  stage  of   training. 

Whom  and  what  to  believe?  What  is  it  all 
about?  For  what  must  there  !^  unity^  For 
what,  In  high  purpose,  must  wi  he  .'■•eri.ly 
resolved'' 

We  say  u  ie  not  the  fault  of  the  people  if 
their  morale  is  low  We  ssy  they  are  entitled 
to  voice  their  bewilderment,  to  l>e  critical 
of  leadership  thiit  leaves  them  gropinp  in  the 
dark  and  then  complains  of  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm 

The  CTOvernment  can  trust  the  people, 
Americans  are  a  mighty  fine  people,  good  citi- 
zens as  they  are  good  soldiers  But  as 
gropers-in-the-dark  they  don't  belong  Tliey 
are  not  the  material  of  which  robots  are 
made.  They  want  to  knew  If  not  all  the 
whys  and  hows,  anyhow  the  direction  In 
which  they  are  golne 

Until  they  are  Ir.r  :::  fd  rr.'J  1.  t.cter  In- 
formed than  now — as  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
po.ses  of  their  leadership  in  domestic  fi^  v.(ll 
as  foreigri  affairs,  unity  will  be  impossible  and 
the  national  morale  wlU  continue  to  be  » 
matter  fcr  concern. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES 


Friday,  Augxist  29.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    NEBRASKA    DAILY 
NEWS-PRESS 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cnnsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Simple  Procedure,"  appearing 
In  a  recent  is.sue  of  the  Nebraska  Daily 
News-Pre?s.  The  editorial  was  written 
by  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepresenfativYS.  Mr.  J.  H.  Sweet. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Netjraslca  Daily  News-Press  1 

A    SIMPLE    PROCEDURE 

In  his  Tuesday  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent very  aptly  quoted  Mr  Lincoln  who,  at 
the  bei^mnint;  of  the  Civil  War.  found  his 
touehest  J  b  was  convincing  the  people  they 
were  at  war 

It  wa^  appropriate  for  the  President  to 
mention  that,  but  as  he  did  so  he  added  to  the 
confusicn 

Accord'.ni;  to  his  cw-  statements,  we  are  not 
yet  in  a  shcotuu  w-ar  Mr.  Llncohi  definitely 
was  c  mniand'.r.i  an  army  when  he  remarked 
on  the  C'  mpUirt'nry  of  a  republic  m  direst 
travail 

Mr  I.n.cn'.n  tooic  the  people  Into  his  ccn- 
fldencp  Hf  called  to  his  Cabinet  a  group  of 
men  wlio  represented  all  types  of  thoUj,ht 
His  S.'creiarv  c  f  War  was  a  man  of  ability;  his 
Secretaiv  cf  the  N.\vy  was  a  man  trained  m 
cnjani^atur.  He  had  no  Secretary  of  the 
Interirr.  clcry  be.  and  there  were  no  S.ster 
Perkinses  to  tl-.iow  monkey  wrenches  Into  the 
mach;nt  ry 

When  Mr  Lincoln  conferred  he  did  not 
R.<sunie  his  ne\v-hatched  Rcpubhca-i  Party 
reprexMited  all  that  was  ttood  and  holy  in  the 
land  He  knew  his  military  forces  must  be 
made  \\p  or  R  publicans.  Demcxrrat?.  and 
what  n  t  There  were  no  connr m^;  politi- 
cians to  pr;  claim  that  only  Republic.in.s 
should  Ji.ivf  d.^fense  Jobs  in  Des  Moines  et  al. 

Event t;,,;iv.  but  only  after  Bull  Run.  Fr?U- 
enck.-biiri;  ai.d  Antietam.  the  people  aw  ke 
to  the  f.ict  th.iit  If  they  were  to  win  they 
must  .«;,■.:. d  beiuiid  Lincoln  and  see  to  it 
that  he  g  '.  s  iv.e  cenerals.  Af'er  a  wi.iie. 
but  nt  .1  terrible  cust.  Grant,  Sherman,  and 
SaerH.in  cair.e  \.o  the  fore  and  the  lisue  was 
resolved 

FDR  r.ct-d  not  go  back  to  Lincoln  to 
find  a  text  tor  a  serm en  on  unity,  disunion. 
or  what  have  you 

He  need  £;o  back  only  so  far  as  V.'o-:-d:cw 
Wilscn  that  i.  thcr  war  President  WiL-cn 
was  reluct.i:.!.  deliberate,  and  aware  of  p  r.- 
ular  reit-r.tment  against  war  But  he  did 
keep  his  p  cple  Informed.  His  Cabinet  for 
the  m-st  par:  was  made  up  of  in'ellittent. 
patnoM:,  able  men  ^He  sc^d  the  ptople  oti 
unity  tliiotiijh  the  simplest  device  known  to 
man — c-^mp!cte  and  open-m.inded  confer- 
ences with  them  and,  what's  more,  ccnft- 
dence  m  their  ability  and  wUlinstne-s  ti 
take  It  Also  he  was  willing  and  ea*er  to 
delegate  authority  to  others. 

The  trcuble  in  Washinston  today,  accrd- 
Ing  to  ur  bet  authi  rity.  is  that  this  seems 
to  be  a  one-man  show. 


Tlie  President  has  his  fir.::er  m  every  pi? 
He  must  dabble  it,  every  detail  of  ^he  de- 
fen.'e  or.  gram  He  riu.-t  be  Secretary  of 
State  when  he  isn't  dictating  to  Congress 
what  sort  of  a  tax  b;!!  It  should  enact  lo 
relieve  rich  worn' ii  from  paying  a  fair  share 
cf  the  defense  costs  I:  is  too  bad,  when  you 
think  of  it.  that  he  d:es  not  suptrvi.se  the 
Dtpartment  of  the  Ir tenor  and  the  Labor 
Dej.artment 

When  Mr  Roosevelt  plainly  tells  the  peo- 
ple, as  be  sh.ould.  th.at  they  are  entirely  too 
complacent,  let  him  also  tell  them  he  intends 
to  delecate  authority  to  gord  men  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  what  has  been  done 

When  he  Roes  on  a  fi.-h.:.k'  trip,  let  the 
people  be  told  what  sort  of  "fish'  are  to  be 
caught,  pnd  what  sort  of  bait  U  'o  be  used 
He  m:sht  also  tell  u=  that  since  British 
members  of  the  tlshini;  party  are  to  be  ac- 
companied by  respons.ble  ar.d  authoritative 
men  of  the  press  he.  too,  will  permit  repre- 
sentatives Of  public  opinion  to  accompany 
him. 

Above  all,  let  Mr.  Roosevelt  indicate  he 
has  confidence  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  He  Is  fond  o'  saying  we  are  a  de- 
mocracy. Sometimes  the  people  wonder 
about  that.  too. 


Keeping  America  Safe  and  at  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Friday.  August  29.  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON      ALEXANDER 
WILEY,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  stancn  WISN. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  Ausun  11.  1941,  tl;e 
subject  being  Keep  America  Safe  and  at 
Peace. 

Thore  beinc;  no  object. _n.  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows  1 


Fellow    Am'^ricans,     the.-e 
phiin    talk      As   a   nat;:n.   \%e 
tw.lu-ht  zone  where  faets  c.o 


tunes  den:. ;iid 
are  now  in  a 
n:  — where  rea- 
son a-id  common  sense  mu-t  c  ::-.e  m;  play. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  ar.d  to  the  N.ition 
to  be  c.ilm  and  -peak  pl:"iinl\,. 

All  America  n^'rees  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  ren-onable,  scijible  defense  pro- 
pram  All  America  is  re.iay  to  di^  down  to 
pay  Its  share  of  that  defe:.fe  pr^.gram.  The 
need  Is  apparent  because  fne  world  is  aflame 
With  the  madness  of  v  a: 

It  is  apparent  to  everyone  tha'  the  need 
for  tins  defen,-e  program  tirows  out  of  the 
war  madness  abr;,ad.  It  1=  nppir.ent  that  the 
totalitarian  p-  wers  are  out  to  slice  up  the 
world 

But    this    defense    pr.i^:'; 


calls   for   the 


sanest  kind  of  thinkin:,'  ond  planning  so  that 
we  do  not  wreck  our  Am.erican  economy  and 
do  not,  contrfiry  to  the  wisr.es  of  the  gtreat 
majority  of  th.e  American  people,  precipitate 
this  Nation  into  war  bv  the  overt  acts  of  our 
leaders.  It  is  well  thi-t  we  pause  a  moment 
to  understand  the  slttiato.n 

We  are  a  peculiarly  I'less.d  pe-  pie      We  are 
blessed  because   of  our   geographic   poiitiOu, 


being  S.OOQj  m,ifcs  o2  from  Europe  and  7,000 
miles  off  fitom  Asia. 

But  we  are  also  blessed  In  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. ]We  are  a  republic,  peculiarly 
formed.  OJur  Executive,  according  to  the  Su- 
preme Coup,  has  plenary  powers  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs,  but  the  Congress  alcne 
has  the  pcfter  to  declare  war. 

The  Exetutive  is  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  ^nd  Navy,  but  the  Congress  has  to 
vote  the  money  to  support  that  Army  and 
Navy, 

The  Execiutive  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  elected  by  the  people. 

Now,  you  ask— what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  the  present  situation?  Just  this:  Be- 
tween 80  9nd  85  percent  of  our  people  have 
Indicated  «learly  that  they  do  not  want  the 
managers  cf  government  to  commit  any  overt 
act  that  wtould  precipitate  this  country  Into 
this  war.  The  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  are  aware  of  that  fact.  It  would  be  a 
serious  tragedy  at  this  time  for  either  the 
Executive,  or  any  of  his  officers,  or  the  Con- 
gress to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Isn't  over  1  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  who  can  be  clas- 
sified as  ioterventlonlsts,  and  probably  there 
Isn't  ever  5  percent  of  the  people  who  could 
be  classified  as  strict  isolationists.  In  be- 
tween thete  two  groups  are  found  the  great 
mass  of  ttte  American  people  who  are  calmly 
appraising  the  International  situation:  who 
are  aware  of  the  terrible  tragedies  and  the 
cost  of  wat;  who  realize  that  this  Nation  has 
been  set  apart  for  a  great  and  noble  purpose. 

Now,  are  these  people  lulled  into  false  se- 
curity on  this  great  Issue  today?  Not  at  all. 
They  are  in  favor  of  an  adequate  defense. 
They  are  standing  back  of  the  national 
policy  of  »id  to  Britain,  recognizing  that  as 
long  as  tUe  war  is  confined  to  Europe  there 
Is  little  or  no  possibility  of  It  coming  to 
America. 

Is  this  group  downhearted  or  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  defeatism?  Not  at  all.  They 
are  conscious  of  the  power  of  131.000,000 
people.  They  are  also  conscious  of  the  obliga- 
tions whifh  they  owe  to  the  present  and  to 
the  futuri  generations  of  America  and  of  the 
earth.  Tcey  want  -this  country  to  remain 
safe,  and  free,  and  at  peace. 

They  aie  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
other  nations  wanted  to  remain  safe,  free,  and 
at  peace,  and  have  been  overrun  and  con- 
quered, attd  they  know  that  if  any  other  na- 
tion comifiits  an  overt  act  of  war  against  this 
people  that  131,000.000  people  will  respond  as 
one  man  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation  and 
the  principles  for  which  this  Nation  stands. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  great 
waves  of  [propaganda  are  being  poured  out 
over  Ameiica.  By  being  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion— not]  being  asleep — the  American  people 
are  becomling  more  and  more  dlscrlminatii.g 
in  their  thinking.  They  are  weighing  every- 
thing and  they  are  casting  out  the  dress.  We 
are  resistifig  propaganda,  because  we  want  to 
do  everything  that  is  right  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  this  war.  We  want  to  avoid  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  great  people,  and  ve  want  to 
avoid  the  ineedless  waste  of  life  and  property, 
and  we  wint  to  keep  intact  the  great  institu- 
tions whi^h  are  called  American,  the  Institu- 
tions which  have  been  minted  out  of  the 
struggles  pf  a  thousand  years.  Of  course,  we 
shall  be  ^eady  for  any  emergency.  We  will 
fce  strong  J  and  if  any  one  people  or  group  of 
people  chjillenges  our  way  of  life,  we  will  be 
ready  to  <lefend  it.  But  we  do  not  want  for- 
eign influences  to  determine  the  course  we 
shsU  taka 

Yes;  w^  Americans  are  thinking  things 
through  ^ith  courage  and  vision.  We  know 
we  have  epough  to  do  to  love  A.merica  with- 
out hating  any  other  people.  Of  course,  we 
hate  wrong.  We  Americans  stem  from  all  the 
national  itocts  of  Europe,  but  when  our  fore- 
bears canle  over  here  they  uprooted  them- 
selves frc»i  the  hates  and  the  strifes  and  the 
llmltationB   and   the   "isms "  of   Europe.     So 
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now  we  are  thinking  mere  and  mere  about 
American  values,  the  American  way  cf  life. 

For  years  we  have  been  accepting  all  the 
privileges  that  result  from  being  an  Ameri- 
can— now  we  are  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  obligat:cns  which  we  must  fulfill, 
and  we  are  meetlitig  those  obligations  head-on 
by  willingly  sacrificing  cur  material  means  to 
sustain  governmeint  in  this  great  emergency. 
But  we  want  cur  Government  managers  to 
sustain  America  *lso. 

We  do  not  believe  in  meddling  in  foreign 
affairs.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  a  great 
international  pckcr  game  is  on.  but  we  Amer- 
icans want  to  staiy  out  of  that  game.  Why? 
Because  we  feel  that  the  hour  is  coming 
when  we  shall,  indeed,  have  an  opportunity 
to  serve  tired,  hiingry,  dying  humanity,  and 
we  feel  we  can  best  serve  America  by  keeping 
out  of  the  European  holocaust. 

The  hour  is  probably  nearer  than  we  think 
When  hungry,  exhausted  Europe  will  want  a 
helping  hand,  when  they  will  need  food  and 
clothing  and  succor. 

I  am  continually  ask«?d.  Will  America  get 
involved  In  this  war?  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
further  away  from  it  new  than  we  were  6 
months  ago.  I  do  not  say  that  war  is  in- 
evitable. It  Is  toy  fervent  conviction  that 
American  involve ment,  if  our  leaders  keep 
their  heads,  is  net  necessary. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
unity.  America  is  unified  on  defense,  on 
keeping  out  of  this  war.  but  not  lor  involve- 
ment. I  repeat  what  I  s.i;d  before — that  if 
we  are  attacked,  if  any  other  nation  strikes 
at  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  will  be 
131.000  000  peopl?  back  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief 

In  the  bewildered,  confused,  chaotic  think- 
ing and  loose  statements  which  .have  some- 
times cliaracterired  the  discussions  of  our 
foreign  affairs  oce  thing  ,15  certain — we  are 
not  prepared  for  a  European  war. 

We  do  not  ha\Te  50,000  mechanized  troops. 
We  c'o  not  have  a  two-ocean  Navy.  We  could 
fight  a  defensive  war  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  we  ure  not  prepared  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force  abroad. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  for  every  measure 
which  will  bulwark  America's  defenses.  I 
believe  we  should  arm  to  the  teeth,  I  believe 
In  an  Independent  air  arm,  a  great  fleet, 
and  mobile,  fast-i|noving,  synchronized,  mech- 
anized units. 

I  want  to  see  the  Nazi  machine  and  every- 
thing it  represents  completely  annihilated — 
and,  consequently,  I  believe  in  aid  to  Britain, 
but  not  ti.  such  a  degree  that  It  impairs  our 
defenses  or  leads  \is  to  commit  an  overt  act 
of  war.  - 

I  believe  in  theifour  freedoms,  and  I  believe 
in  anything  and  everything  which  will  keep 
them  alive  here  at  home. 

In  these  days,  which  try  men's  souls,  I 
believe  in  sacrifice  to  build  our  defenses 
strong.  I  believe  in  sacrifices  for  labor, 
management,  theconsumer.  the  taxpayer,  and 
also  for  a  government  which  must  cut  out  Its 
expensive  nondefense  frills. 

I  believe  fervciLtly  that  Congress  must  not 
surrender  Its  pcwers;  that  the  Executive 
must  not  usurp  the  congressional  power  to 
declare  war  by  committing  an  overt  act 
which  would  rob  Congress  of  any  alterna- 
tives. 

Above  all.  in  the.'^e  dark  hours,  in  the  twi- 
light zone  of  wotld  decency,  I  believe  in  the 
American  people  I  believe  in  the  average 
American  citizen  who  keeps  his  head  and 
maintains  his  mpntal  balance,  I  believe  In 
the  American  p«ople  who,  without  bias  or 
prejudice,  without  hatred  or  malice,  are  pro- 
viding the  mental  ferment  which  will  cleanse 
America  ol  any  sectionalism,  bigotry,  or 
hate. 

I  repeat,  whert  our  fathers  came  to  this 
country  they  left  the  othei  country  because 
of  economic,  political,  social,  religious,  or 
other  reasons;  but  they  left  it,  and  when 
they   came   here   they   dug   their  roots  deep 


down  ill  the  soil  cf  America,  and  they  be- 
came a  peculiar  breed.  Whether  they  stem 
from  Ireland  or  Poland  or  England  or  Ger- 
many or  Scandinavia  or  Prance,  they  became 
not  German-Americans,  Irlih-Americaus,  or 
Scandinavian -Americans,  but  they  became 
Americans.  In  doing  that  they  severed  their 
connections  with  all  the  hatreds  of  Europe 
and  all  the  limitations  of  Europe,  with  all 
the  viclousness  and  all  the  barriers  that  the 
centuries  had  built  up  in  EXirope.  They  cast 
out  those  things,  and  when  they  carae  here 
they  became  a  peculiar  people  We  call  our- 
selves Americans.  We  as  a  people — and  that 
is  history — do  not  lielleve  in  meddling  in 
foreign  affairs. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  people  who 
believe  we  have  enough  to  do  to  love,  pre- 
serve, and  protect  thlnv?s  American — the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  great  freedoms. 
We  hate  the  ideologies  of  the  dictators  of 
Europe,  but  we  are  realistic,  and  we  recog- 
nize the  significant  fact  we  have  a  great  Job 
to  do  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Be- 
cause I  have  faith  in  the  American  people  I 
believe  we  will  keep  America  safe,  free,  and 
at  peace. 


let's   v.o.ent    at- 


President  Roosevelt  s  Labor  Dav  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  J.  EUELL  SinYDER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  1,  1941 


ADDRESS  B?  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  was  included  the  privilege  of 
including  the  Labor  Day  address  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  delivered  today  at  Hyde 
Park.  N.  Y.,   over  a  national   hook-up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  timely  and  appro- 
p.riate  address  follows: 

On  this  day — this  American  holiday— we 
celebrate  the  rights  of  free  laboring  men  and 
women.  ' 

The  preservation  of  these  rights  is  noW 
vitally  important,  not  only  to  us  who  enjoy 
them  but  to  the  whole  future  of  Christian 
civilization. 

American  labor  now  bears  a  tremendous 
responsibility  in  the  winning  of  this  ibost 
brutal,  most  terrible  of  all  wars. 

In  our  factories  and  shops  and  arsenals  we 
are  building  weapons  on  a  scale  great  in  Its 
magnitude.  To  all  the  battle  fronts  ol  the 
world  these  weapons  are  being  dispatched,  by 
day  and  by  night,  over  the  seas  and  through 
the  air  And  this  Nation  Is  now  devising  and 
developing  new  weapons  of  unprecedented 
power  toward  the  maintenance  of  dcmocrpcy, 

WE  DO  NOT  COVET  TFRKITORT 

Why  are  we  doing  this — why  are  we  deter- 
mined to  devote  our  entire  Industrial  front  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  has  not  yet 
actually  touched  our  own  shores? 

We  are  not  a  warlike  people.  We  have 
never  sought  glory  as  a  nation  of  warriors. 
We  are  not  interested  in  aggression.  We  are 
not  interested — as  the  dictators  are — in  loot- 
ing. We  do  not  covet  one  square  inch  of  the 
territory  of  any  other  nation. 

Our  vast  effort  and  the  unity  of  purpose 
which  inspires  that  effort  are  due  solely  to 
our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  funda- 
mental   rights — Including    the    rights    cl    la- 


bi'.r — are    threatened    Iv   H 
tempt  to  rule  the  w    :iu 

These  r.ghts  were  esiabiit-hed  by  i  ur  fore- 
fathers on  the  field  of  battle  They  have 
been  defended — at  great  cost  but  with  gteat 
success — en  the  field  of  battle,  here  on  our 
own  soil,  and  in  foreign  land  «nd  all  the  seaa 
all  over  the  world 

RICTITS     IN'Tf  HI  f  Pf  NDI  N  r 

There  has  never  been  a  moment  In  our 
history  when  Americans  were  not  ready  to 
stand  up  as  freemen  and  fight  for  their 
rights. 

In  times  of  national  emergency  one  fact  U 
brought  heme  to  us  clearly  and  decisively — 
the  fact  that  all  of  our  rights  are  Interde- 
pendent. 

Tlie  right  of  freedom  of  worship  w^uld 
mean  nothing  without  freedom  of  speech. 
And  the  rights  of  free  labor  as  we  know 
them  todfiy  could  not  survite  without  the 
rights  of  Iree  enterprise. 

That  Is  the  Indestructible  bond  that  ia 
between  us  all — all  of  us  Americans — inter- 
dependence of  interest,  privileges,  cpportunl- 
ties.  resporiBlbllities,  interdependence  ol 
rights. 

That  Is  what  unites  us — njen  and  women 
cf  all  sections,  of  all  races.  Of  all  faiths,  of 
all  occupations,  of  all  political  beliefs.  That 
is  why  we  have  been  able  to  defy  and  frus- 
trate the  enemies  who  belieted  they  could 
divide  us  and  conquer  tis  from  within. 

ENORMOUS     PBODUCTIOM     GAINS 

These  enemies  all  know  that  we  pcssers  a 
strong  Navy — gaining  In  strength  Ihtv 
knew  that  that  Navy — as  long  as  the  Ni.\us 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Netherlands 
and  Norway  and  Russia  exist — can  tocerlur 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  'I  h.  se 
encn-tles  know  that  if  these  other  navies  aie 
destroyed,  the  American  Navy  cunnot  now  or 
in  the  future  maintain  the  freedom  cl  the 
seas  against  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

These  enemies  know  that  our  Arm\  is  in- 
creasing daily  in  its  all-round  strength 

These  enemies  know  that  today  the  chief 
American  fighters  in  the  battles  now  ragmg 
are  those  engaged  in  American  industry,  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike, 

The.s:e  enemies  knew  that  the  course  of 
.  American  production  in  the  past  years  has 
shown  enormous  gains  and  that  the  product 
of  these  industries  is  moving  to  the  battle 
fronts  against  Hitlerism  in  increasing  vol- 
ume  each  day. 

But  these  enemies  also  know  that  cur 
American  effort  is  not  yet  enough— and  that 
unless  we  step  up  the  total  o<  our  production 
and  more  greatly  safeguard  It  on  its  Jcurneys 
to  the  battlefields,  these  enemies  will  taka 
heart  in  pushing  their  attack  in  old  fields 
and  new.  | 

HmXR    NOT    TET    STtOPPED 

I  give  solemn  warning  to  those  who  think 
thatHitler  has  been  blocked  *nd  halted  that 
they  are  making  a  very  dangerous  assump- 
tion; when  in  any  way  your  enemy  seems  to 
be  making  slower  progress  than  he  did  the 
year  before,  that  is  the  very  nooment  to  strike 
with  redoubled  force — to  throw  more  energy 
into  the  job  of  defeating  him — to  end  for  all 
time  the  menace  of  world  conquest  and 
thereby  e.id  all  talk  or  thought  of  any  peace 
founded  on  a  compromise  with  evil  itself. 

And  we  knew  that  a  free  labor  system  is 
the  very  foundation  of  a  functioning  democ- 
racy. We  know  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  Axis  dictatorships  has  been  to  wipe  out 
all  the  principles  and  standards  which  labor 
has  been  able  to  establish  fot  its  own  preser- 
vation ard   advancement.      [ 

Trade-unionism  is  a  forbidden  philosophy 
under  these  rule-or-ruln  dictators.  For  trade- 
unionism  demands  full  IreedCm  of  expression 
and  peaceful  assembly.  Trade  union i-sm  has 
helped  to  give  to  everyone  who  tolls  the  posi- 
tion of  dignity  which  is  his  due. 

The  present  position  ol  labor  in  the  United 
States  as  an  intercept ndent  unit  m  the  lUe 
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cf  th"  N'.ttlon  has  not«ome  about  by  char.co 
ll  h.U'  bron  :i:.  evolutionary  p:rJc^^.^  of  a 
hfalthy  dernociary  at  v.cik 

Hiller  h:i>  r.  i  wcrk-^d  th;i!  '.'.•.;y  He  w.ll 
cot;  ho  en:  •  w.ik  t'-a*  v.^y  Ju.  t  as  he 
den..^-.  ::':1  r:..:.'-  ti.i  !r.cl;v;clu;il':  h.e  mu.-t  dcr.y 
rU  r:i-;:/<  ':)  .'r  'ti;)~  -  -.f  lab  .r,  cf  hu.s:r.f-^^, 
cf  Itarn.r.e  :  •:.>  chu:-h  He  has  abcll^htd 
trridf  Mi.'.u:.^  ,..<  ru':..,-  !y  a.-  he  h.a-  pt'.e- 
cut-  ;1  r.'l:gion 

:  \i;f)R    HAS  STAKE   IN    \l    TOKY 

N  1  .T  p  ci  Aru-r;rari=  has  rfah?''*':',  ntTo 
clearly  v.;  at  N:;.'i  c'.cm!tvat;f  n  of  the  world 
m- ar.s  than  has  crRani/ec!  libr.r  what  it 
n-.'.i:..s  to  their  standard  rl  hv-tis.-.  li:.  .r  tn--^- 
(X'Jiv..  iheir  Uvci>  No  grcup  has  u  tre.  tcr 
stake  in  the  defeat  of  nazi-i-m,  m  the  preser- 
Tatlr.n  of  the  fundamental  fre.cioms,  in  the 
continuance  of  demc^rarv  throughout  tlie 
world 

V.'e  have  already  achic\i.d  niutli.  it  '.s  ;in- 
p  :••:•."  tlial  \v'  arhie'.e  nifir.ittiv  )nrrv 

Tb.e  ."-ingle-mlndednrss  and  sarnfi.T  \v,:h 
which  we  Jointly  riedica'e  ivir'tlvc-  t-i  'l.e 
prrd'!r';.-n  rf  the  weapon^  cf  freedom  wi'.l 
c.  t(  r::.;i.f  i:;  r;0  small  part  tlie  leii^th  of  thr 
ordfaJ  through  v. huh  l-.'.iinai.ity  n;U.L  jjass. 

PEf     rriENCE    FOR    D^FFMSr 

WV'  t  .i.:,..t  hesitate.  v.-c>  car.rot  cr;t;lvorate 
In  the  great  task  bcf-^ro  u-.  Th.e  dvfer.-c  of 
Amer.ra's  freedom  must  take  priccdonc?  over 
every  private  n;m  a:.d  ever  tvery  private  in- 
terest 

Wf  .\:i  p::.:..  •■ci  rn  a  trrim  ai'd  periK'us  task. 
F  -.r.  1  r:  'i  ir..-.ii:c  viDler.c'  have  bee:'!  !et  loose 
h-  H.I.T  upon  this  r  ,;th  Wo  ni',;-t  do  our 
fv;:i  r.art  in  ronqutrir.i:  t:>:^m  For  these 
tcr.  rs  Mi.^y  bf  unleashed  <  n  this  Nation  as  we 
go  about  our  business  rf  pre  t.rt.ne  tb.  ■  pr-per 
Interests  of  our  cour.tiy 

The  task  of  ri  fratir.-  Hitler  may  kr  lcr._: 
and  arduous  Ttu-re  are  a  few  appeasers  and 
Ka/i  >-,  :i,parhl2ers  who  sav  It  cannot  bf  drr.e, 
Th -v  cv  :;  ask  me  to  nr^otlate  with  Hitler — ■ 
to  pr-.'.v  icr  crumbs  from  his  victcricus  ta'j'.c, 
Th'^  do,  m  fact.  a=k  me  to  become  the  mod- 
rrn  r.^nedlct  Arnold  and  betray  all  I  h-^ld 
d'Mr  ;ny  devotion  1 1  rur  fr?cdcni— to  cur 
cinir  :-.'-s — to  cur  country.  This  ccursc  I 
have  r  '.'   '"tp;!  -  I  rrjtct   It  nc;"i!:i 

rt.Fr>C.fS    DFFE'.T    OF    HtTLFR 

Instead.  I  kni  w  that  I  speak  the  cons.-ier.ce 
and  riform'.n.i- !jn  of  th.e  American  peeple 
w.^.en  I  •  iv  tb.at  v.e  shall  do  everything  in  uur 
p   -At  r    t^    rru.  ll    H.tlcr    and    his   Nazi    forces. 

American  •A\.;kt.Ts  and  Amorican  farm.crs. 
Americar  bu.;niessmen,  and  A:ner::.r.i 
chur.-hm.en— .'1!  of  us  tcjrthcr— have  tlie 
great  !esp<^ns:b;l!iy  and  the  preat  priMlcs-'  cf 
laboring  to  build  a  demcrr.itic  world  on  en- 
during   fc  undations 

May  It  be  sa.d  on  some  future  Labor  Day 
bv  -cme  funirc  President  of  the  United  State's 
tliat  we  dni  cur  work  faithfully  and  wtil. 


Election  of  Representative  in  First 
Wisconsin  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 


Tuesday.  Sevtember  2.  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    ALEXANDER    WILEY. 
OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.    WILEY.      Mr.    President.    I    a?k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  App  ndix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
hvcr  d  by  me  at  Kcno.'=ha,  Wis.,  on  Au- 
e;u.st  27  enutled  -'Why  I  Would  V...ce  for 
Mr.  Smith." 

Tliere  being  no  cbjection,  tl;e  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

folL- 


as 


vv;:y 


"I'lD   Vri.:   FOR    MR.   SMITH 

I  ..m  h..;  py  to  be  ;n  Kenosha  to  speak  to 
my  meaiy  friends  here.  We  are  engaged  In  a 
very  .mpcrtant  political  campaign.  The  eyes 
of  the  Nation  are  cen-.erati  upon  the  First 
C'i'gressional  District  cf  Wisconsin. 

I  ni  happy  to  be  here  to  endoise  the  Re- 
puuh^an  nominee  for  the  high  cfSce  of  Con- 
gres-snaan  of  this  r'istric 

In  the  d.scussion  that  I  fchall  carry  on  this 
evening  1  shall  not  engage  in  any  personali- 
ties; I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  the  voters 
of  this  district  how  th?y  shall  vote;  that  is 
their  pensonal  right.  I  .shall,  however,  present 
the  Important  issues  ir.volved  In  this  con- 
gressional fight  I  said  the  eyes  cf  the 
Nation  are  on  this  contest.  The  results  may 
act  as  a  burrmeter  showing  tlie  pulse  cf  the 
Nation 

The  former  inrumb'jnt  of  this  high  office, 
Stephen  BoUes,  was  a  personal  friend  cf  mine. 
He  was  a  very  able  public  official.  This  dis- 
trict honored  itsalf  in  sending  a  man  of  his 
character  and  ability  to  Warhlngton.  Tliis 
d:.=:trict  IS  a  sane-thlnkir.g  district.  Its  voters 
are  people  cf  judgment.  By  and  large,  there 
isn't  any  hysteria  here.  The  people  are  lock- 
h-.c   'h     world  situation  square  in  the  face. 

If  I  \v..re  a  voter  in  this  district.  I  would 
support  Mr.  Smith  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  He  Is  a  man  cf  experience,  trust- 
worthy and  fcarlrss 

Second  He  i.s  a  clp:)r  thinker — a  sound 
thinker. 

Third.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  high  standing— a 
student  of  government. 

His  work  for  years  has  trained  him  In  the 
ar*  of  sensing  the  :s;ue.  It  Is  very  important 
r  -.v  in  Wa-h:ncrtcn  tha:  we  have  clear  think- 
ers— mui  who  wiL  i  ot  be  swept  off  their  feet. 

I  l::;'e  been  told  that  pressure  i.s  being 
br.nsnt    t;:    bear    on    certain    groups    in    this 

Just  as  I  would  not  att.fmpt  to  tell  any  man 
how  he  shculd  vote,  so  a;5  long  as  this  country 
reir;n;ns  free  I  feel  each  man  and  woman 
-hould  be  free  fr^rn  any  sjrcup  pressure — free 
to  detc^.mine  how  he  or  she  shall  vote.  I  am 
told  that  there  is  an  attempt  tft  Interject 
Into  the  pre.-cn:  sitiaticn  an  element  cf 
labor  cr  an  ::.;'.>  r  I  d.n't  believe  that  that 
v.-.l!  work.  Why'^  Because  there  is  no  place 
for  such  an  argument  In  this  contest.  If  Mr. 
Smith  goes  to  Washington  he  will  go  there 
representing  all  tlie  people  of  this  district. 
the  sane  as  I  represent  all  the  people  of  the 
State  Lf  W:scrn>;n  m  the  Senate  of  the 
Un;:eri  S^at^s 

Whet:  I  wa>  eleetcd  as  your  Senator  certain 
lab^u-  unions  were  told  to  vote  against  me. 
I  s!..->ko  to  lab  T  m  the  mills,  in  the  shops.  1 
tc'.d  them  how  I  had  labored  in  the  mills,  in 
the  seiwmills  of  the  N^rth  I  told  them  how. 
if  we  were  going  to  keep  An. erica  strong,  we 
had  to  keep  cut  cf  our  poLtics  and  our  econ- 
omy the  racketeers  and  those  who  stand  for 
dislnti  rrating  our  country.  I  drew  ti  '  pic- 
ture h.'W  m  Germany  the  le.iders  without 
vision  had  created  classes  who  hated  each 
other,  who  got  to  fighting  each  other,  who 
would  not  work  with  each  ether  There  was 
no  unity,  no  cohesion,  and  the  result  was  that 
a  Hitler  arese 

Unionism  has  its  place.  Mana^e.ment  has 
Itr  place  in  cur  econcmy,  Comm.unism, 
nazi-ism.  and  fascism,  hcwever.  have  no  place 
in  our  free  America 

There  are  those  in  our  land  who  are  working 
for  a  pcst-war  period  which  will  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  become  a  Hitler  cr  a  Mus- 
solini or  a  Stalin.  It  is  for  you  and  me  to  d  i 
cur  part  to  see  that  they  dent  get  tha; 
opportunity. 


We  are  ill  in  the  same  boat,  labor,  farmer, 
merchant,  and  management.  That  boat  Is 
called  America.  If  It  goes  down,  we  all  go 
down.  It  ■won't  go  down.  If  we  pull  together. 
If  we  do  dot  work  together  the  consequences 
may  be  dire. 

Now,  Mr.  Smith  Is  sympathetic  toward  labor. 
he  is  sympathetic  toward  the  man  who  has 
to  meet  tjie  pay  roll.  He  wants  an  ordered 
society,  lie  wants  this  Nation  to  grow  and 
develop.  He  does  not  want  buccaneers  In 
capital,  in  labor;  he  wants  sane  men,  calm 
men.  honeist  men  to  work  out  the  destiny  cf 
this  country. 

I  understand  that  another  Issue  which  has 
been  Inteiyected  Into  this  picture  Is  that  cf 
"support  the  President."  I  think  the  real 
issue  shottld  be  phrased.  "Will  the  leaders 
follow  thej  will  cf  the  people?"  Let  me  draw 
a  picture  for  you.  Except  for  a  very  few 
people,  thf  American  people  want  to  stay  out 
cf  this  waj.  Probably  1  percent  of  the  people 
could  be  <ialled  interventionists.  Probably  5 
percent  cfiuld  be  called  strict  Isolationists. 
In  betweeii  Is  the  common  mass  of  American 
people  wtjo  are  calmly  thinking  this  world 
situation  through.  Tliey  know  that  other  na- 
tions desited  peace  and  got  war  and  slavery. 
Therefore  lall  America  Is  in  favor  of  a  defense 
program— |a  defen.se  program  which  will  be 
adequate,  effective  to  accomplish  the  purposa 
In  mind.  Where  then  is  the  diflerence  that^ 
exists?    It  Is  very  simple. 

We  are  a  republic  A  peculiarly  formed 
government.  The  President  Is  given  certain 
powers.  Ae  Is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  antj  Navy.  He  Is  In  full  control  of 
foreign  a^alrs.  except  as  the  Constitution 
limits  his  authority. 

But  tha  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war.  If  80  to  90  percent  of  the  people 
are  agains:  Involvement  In  a  foreign  war  un- 
less we  ar^  precipitated  Into  It  by  the  overt 
act  of  sortie  other  nation  then  the  consti- 
tutional dower  to  declare  war  by  the  Con- 
gress Ehoiild  not  In  any  manner  be  Invaded 
by  the  Executive.  Now.  Mr.  Smith  takes  his 
stand  on  good  constitutional  ground  He 
recognlzesi  the  authority  of  the  President  In 
relation  te  handling  foreign  affairs,  but  he 
that  neither  the  President  nor 
)r  Navy  officer  must  be  guilty  of  an 
vhich  would  precipitate  this  ccun- 
ir. 

Ts  make  one  situation  clear.  Mr. 
:ause  he  takes  this  stand,  in  no 
way  indicates  any  approval  of  the  philosophy 
for  the  acl^  of  Hitler.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  realistic 
man.  He  jsenses  the  Imperative  need  cf  get- 
ting this  country  prepared  on  land  and  sea 
and  In  th«  air.  I  need  not  tell  this  audience 
who  read  I  the  newspapers  that  we  are  not 
prepared  dn  the  land  or  In  the  air  to  wage 
any  war.  In  spite  of  the  columnists  and  all 
those  whoj  Insist  that  we  should  get  Into  a 
fighting  \*ar  It  Is  Just  common  sense  that 
we  do  notj  Involve  ourselves  In  war.  If  you 
are  going  to  take  a  tiger  by  the  tall  you  have 
got  to  ha^  something  to  knock  his' head  off 
with.  An4  we  are  not  prepared  after  2  years 
of  this  administration's  preparedness. 

As  to  aid  to  Britain,  Mr.  Smith  has  said 
that  this. Is  a  national  policy  declared  by 
the  Ccngtjess.  Even  without  the  lease-lend 
bir  we  wjere  sending  England  all  the  aid 
possible.  Today  she  Is  getting  90  percent  of 
our  alrpline  production  In  bombers  and 
fighters.  Churchill.  In  his  recent  speech 
Sunday,  t^ld  of  a  convoy  cf  70  ships  sailing 
toward  Bfltain  from  America.  You  don't 
have  to  wcrry  about  Mr  Smith  backing  up 
the  President  if  the  President  Is  right.  The 
real  rub  1|.  Will  the  President  back  up  the 
people?  Mr.  Smith  will  back  the  President 
In  all  matters  where  he  hac  the  authority  to 
act,  but  ht  will  not  be  back  of  the  President 
If  he  exceeds  his  constitutional  authority  cr 
if.  without  the  act  of  Congress,  he  attempts 
to  precipitate  this  country  Into  war. 

This  war  situation  requires  common  sense. 
While  the  sympathies  of  all  America  are  w,.!.h 


insists  ah 
any  Army 
overt  act 
try  Into 

Now   let 
Smith,   be 
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Britain;  while  we  here  In  this  land  stem  liom 
all  the  blood  streams  of  Europe,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  British-Americans, 
German-Americans,  or  Polish-Americans.  We 
are  a  peculiar  breed  called  the  American. 
We  owe  a  primary  obligation  to  America,  and 
that  Involves  this  responsibility  that  we  must 
not  lose  our  head  by  an  emotional  spree. 
Just  stop  and  think;  if  you  were  a  Britisher 
you  would  do  evcirything  you  could  t<  bring 
America  into  the  fight  on  the  side  of  Britain. 
If  you  were  a  Nazi  follower  you  would  do 
everything  you  could  to  stop  It  Now.  if  that 
Is  true,  we  must  be  very  careful  In  our  re- 
actions in  what  way  re  read  here,  what  we 
read  In  the  papers,  and  what  we  hear  over 
the  radio.  How  much  of  It  is  propaganda? 
Hew  much  of  it  is  truth? 

In  my  opinion  It  Is  all-impcrtant  that  you 
send  men  to  Washington  who  will  think 
things  through,  who  will  not  simply  be  "yes 
men" 

I  don't  want  to  become  partisan  In  this 
argument,  yet  I  think  It  Is  Imperatively  neces- 
sary that  you  have  men  In  Washington  to 
represent  you  who*  have  a  little  financial 
sense,  who  know  what  a  dollar  Is  t)ecause 
they  have  sweated  for  It.  who  know  the  obli- 
gation cf  a  t.ystee.  and  who  will  not 
spend  our  mcney  foolishly  In  the  last  8 
years  yotir  Gc.verr.meht  has  run  Into  the  red 
$3.500  000  000  a  year.  This  year  we  will  run 
$10,000,000,000  inio  the  red.  Next  year  It  is 
estimated  we  will  run  Into  the  red  some- 
where between  ten  and  fifteen  billion  Does 
labor  or  management  believe  that  their  big 
business  of  government  can  cany  on  Indeflr 
nitely  that  way?  There  are  some  so-called 
liberal  thinkers  alad  communistic  thinkers  In 
Washington  who  want  tliis  Government  to 
smash  up.  Mr  Smith  is  not  that  sort  of 
a  chap. 

Now.  Mr  Smith  does  not  want  war.  and 
neither  do  you;  but  if  anyone  attacks  this 
country  or  this  hemisphere,  he  will  be.  like 
all  of  ycu.  for  a  total  defense  of  America  and 
what  she  stands  for. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  matter  that 

1  think  should  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Smith  Is 
net  a  crackpot  artist.     He  has  no  notion  that 

2  times  2  by  legislation  can  be  made  to 
equal  5  He  knows  that  government  is  Just 
as  good  and  Just  as  sound  as  the  people  who 
constitute  It. 

As  I  understand,  there  Is  an  appeal  by  the 
President  and  his  group  that  Smith  be  de- 
feated, and  I  think  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict will  resent  these  tactics.  Even  In  the 
South,  which  is  solidly  Democratic,  they 
resented  interference  of  this  kind. 

In  speaking  for  Mr  Smith  you  notice  I 
have  said  nothing  about  his  opponent  You 
people  have  to  Judge;  you  people  have  to 
determine  what  kind  of  a  man  you  want  to 
represent  you  In  Washington  As  I  stated 
before,  it  is  all-Important  now  that  we  have 
men  who  think  straight,  who  act  straight, 
and  who  live  stra  ght— men  like  Mr  Smith, 
who  devotedly  love  their  country  and  Its  In- 
stitutions; men  who  have  courage  and  vision. 

Tliere  Is  another  reason  why  Mr  Smith 
should  be  sent  to  Washington,  as  I  see  It: 

It  Is  not  a  healthy  thing  for  government, 
for  the  general  we  fare  of  its  people,  that  one 
party  remain  in  power  over  any  extended 
time.  It  is  not  a  healthy  thing  that  the 
Democrats  constantly  m.aintain  the  control 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  The.se  senti- 
ments have  heen  expressed  from  the  earliest 
period  of  our  history  down  to  the  present 
time  by  great  poli-.ical  observers. 

Power  entrusted  In  one  man's  hands  or  a 
group  of  men's  hands  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  becomes  autocratic. 

In  my  opinion,  it  wotild  be  a  healthy  thing 
to  turn  out  all  the  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton When  we  g'Jt  into  this  war  situation, 
Roosevelt  turned  *,o  the  practical  men  In  the 
Nation  He  got  rid  of  his  "brain  trusters," 
most  of  them,  anri  his  theorists. 

If  you  send  Mi.  Smith  to  Washington.  It 
will  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  you  people 
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here  in  this  district  would  like  to  have  the 
administration  cut  out  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
spending.  You  would  be  saying.  "Get  an 
adequate  defense,  but  dent  waste  our  money 
In  getting  It;  cut  down  the  disbursements 
made  for  a  let  of  ncndefense  items;  when 
you  spend  the  peoples  money,  see  that  you 
get  a  dollars  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar 
spent." 

When  Hoover  went  out  of  office  he  was 
called  a  bureaucrat.  On  June  30  of  1941, 
there  were  almost  three  times  as  many  ex- 
ecutive civil  service  employees  In  Wasiilng- 
ton  as  there  were  on  June  30  1932.  and  since 
Uiat  time  the  numt>er  of  cImI  service  em- 
ployees in  Washington  has  been  tremen- 
dously Increased  along  with  Increases  in  non- 
civil  service  Federal  employment,  and  that 
makes  the  present  powers  dangerously  near 
autocratic 

Send  Mr  Smith  to  Washington,  and  his 
very  pclr.g  will  operate  as  a  check  on  the 
excesses  of  this  administration. 

Alter  all.  you  and  I  cannot  pass  the  buck. 
We  are  custodians  of  America.  We  are  the 
builders  of  the  present  What  America  Is 
going  to  be  will  be  determ.med  by  our  acts. 

I  am  not  a  fearist  or  a  defeatist.  1  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  international  war 
situaticns  has  relegated  to  the  background 
the  mistakes  of  the  last  8  years  The  jjeople 
of  this  country  elected  Mr.  Roosevelt  aa 
President  in  1940.  but  they  didn't  elect  him 
to  become  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
or  to  become  the  Supreme  Court  He  has  his 
functions  to  perform. 

Now  we  want  a  man  to  go  from  this  dis- 
trict to  Washington  who  will  recognize  that 
as  a  legislator  he  has  functions  to  perlorm 
Independent  of  the  White  House.  That  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  to  disagree  with  the 
President's  Ideas  on  all  fronts  It  does  mean 
that  he  will  be  independent  and  Judicial  and 
patriotic. 

In  perilous  times  it  Is  Imperatively  neces- 
sary that  the  legislative  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  the  executive  branch  cooperate 
and  yet  operate  as  a  check  on  each  other.  In 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Russia  the  executive 
branch  of  government  obliterated  the  legis- 
lative branch.  That  must  not  happen  here. 
That  It  shall  not  happen  here.  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  elect  Independent  Representatives 
to  represent  us  in  Washington. 


Comment  on  Appointment  of  Mr.  Biddle 
as  .Attorney  General 


EXTENSTON   OF   RF^!.■^^KS 


HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  r-Ew  MEXICO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Tiu'sday,  September  2,  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  LEADING  NEWSP.\PERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


M:  HAICH  Mr  President,  recently 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed Mr  Francis  Biddle  Attorney 
General.  M:  Buddie's  appointment  to 
this  high  office  comes  as  a  recognition  of 
his  qualifications  and  is  a  natural  pro- 
motion to  a  high  an  honorable  office,  a 
promotion  which  is  well  deserved  and 
with  which  I  am  in  hearty  arc^rd. 

In  this  connection  it  gives  me  pleasure 
at  this  time  to  ask  unammous  consent  to 


have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  certain  editorial'^  from  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Unitt>d  States  concern- 
ing Mr.  Bddle's  appointment.  These  edi- 
torials speak  for  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wsshlngton  Evening  Star  ol 
August  26.  1941) 

NEW     ATTORN tY    ClLtJEEAL 

The  promotion  of  Solicitor  General  Francis 
Biddle  to  be  Attorney  General  brUig,E  into  tlw 
Cabinet  one  of  the  earliest  and  stancbest 
members  of  the  New  Dtal,  but  withal,  one 
of  the  least  conspicuous  cf  those  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  Inner  circles  of  the 
Roosevelt    administration. 

Scion  ol  the  famous  Philadelphia  family 
whose  name  he  bears,  and  a  descendant  on 
his  mother's  side  of  Edmund  Randolph,  first 
Attorney  General  under  Washington,  Mr. 
Biddle.  one-time  Bull  Mcc$t'r.  was  named 
chairman  of  the  old  Labor  Relations  B^ard 
In  N  R  A  days,  after  a  sucaessful  law  pt.ic- 
tice  In  wnich  he  battled  with  equal  vigor 
on  bchall  of  well-entrenched  corporations 
and  nct-sio-wcll-entrenched  citizens  whose 
cause  was  appealing.  Later,  he  was  special 
counsel  for  the  congressional  committee  in- 
vestigating the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  then  a  member  ol  line  Tnlrd  Circuit 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  relinquish- 
ing this  life  appointment  to  the  bench  to 
become  Solicitor  General 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  he  enjoyed 
a  sympathetic  association  with  Attorney 
General  Flobert  H  Jackson,  whom  he  now 
succeeds,  and  In  cinsequence  assumed  much 
of  the  ad:Tilnistratlve  detail  that  ordinarily 
falls  to  the  Attorney  General,  while  also 
carrying  on  his  regular  duties  as  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  Government  Ht  su-ressfuUy 
argued  the  constitutionality  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  and  the  Federal  Power  Ac  In  th« 
Supreme  Court,  while  at  liw  same  time  di- 
recting the  admlnistratloa  of  the  Allen 
Reslstration  Act  under  whidh  approximately 
5.000.000  noncitlzens  were  listed  and  finger- 
printed by  the  Department  withojt  a  hitch. 
To  each  task.  Mr  Biddle  has  brought 
thorcughness  and  Intensity  of  purpose,  and 
his  new  responsibilities  no  doubt  wiU  be  dis- 
charged In  the  same  spirit 


(From  ihe  New  York  Hcrtild  Tribune  of 
August  27.  1941 1 

IN    PBAISE    or    MR      BIDDLE 

To  the  Ncu?  York  Herald  Tr-.iune: 

A  consistent  reader  of  your  always  lively 
and  stimulating  editorial  page.  I  vies  shocked 
this  morning  to  see  your  unfair  edi'-orial  on 
the  nomination  cf  Mr.  Fraixls  Biddle  as  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Biddle  has  been  loyal  to 
the  President  But  does  loyalty  dlsqualiiy  a 
man  for  a  high  post? 

It  Is  nor  true  tha:  M:  Biddies  ciet-r  m 
public  office  has  beta  undisti;.iU'r.-d 
His  brilliant  record  at  tbe  Har>i-  Law 
School,  hi.s  successful  carter  at  th'  :>«:  m 
Philadelphia,  his  record  as  Judge  rf  •;.•  c.;- 
ccut  court  ol  appeals,  and  his  excellent  -•.  r- 
dllng  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  in  'he 
Department  of  Ju'^tice  both  before  and  since 
the  elevation  of  his  former  chief,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, to  thf  Supreme  Couit  arc  all  ignored  in 
your  analysis. 

And,  what  Is  perhaps  most  important,  yi  ur 
editorial  writer  forget,  apparently  In  his  ha^te 
to  make  the  deadline,  the  vital  sign.Srar.ce 
at  this  critical  time  of  having  as  Attcnty 
General  a  man  uhose  wbule  record,  b  ih 
private  and  public,  gives  assurance  that,  no 
matter  hew  inflamed  public  opmi'  n  might 
become  In  the  event  the  United  i'aies  wte 
drawn  into  wa;    h\jt(r.a  i.nd  w.tch  huntir.g 
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would    find    nn    <^upp' rt    ;r.    th'    rfl;:e    cf    the 
Attorney  Genera: 

J\--!-s  G    McDonald 
Bro.iKI  YN  A:.gu-t  26.  i  <tl 

|It  !<:  a  pie  i -ur.  t  ,  b-  ..•:'.■  u.  ■.\^:.c  heartily 
with   Mr     Mtl>  :;,;:;■-  1::;  .1   p.  ;ri:  — Zc'.llorl 

jPrcm    !:.c    N-'.v    Y^  rlc    Timi-s   of   AueiPt    27, 

ATTfjRNEY    r.ENFRAL    EIDDl-t 

^^:  ROiisevt  It  h;is  be  r:i  a  httle  ?'.ow  to 
spp'  .:  '  Franc;*  B:ddle.  v.hn  has  been  Solicitor 
0'\:{r.,i,  As.s.'-'  ,i;t  A:t;;r:.tv  GeiitTal.  ai.d  Act- 
ing A"  .riuy  G  norn!.  to  the  otf.ce  for  whuh 
he  h  i:^  h.id  si  n\u"h  exp'-rlef.ce  ar.d  h.2h 
qUftl!fi:fttions  H^  has  bpt-r.  a  mtn.ber  cf  the 
bar  f'T  nlriK^^t  .'iO  yp.ir.«  Lawyer^  who  havo 
been  cni.ms-i  wih  rr  a.-.ii:;<-t  him  sjjeak  with 
r<-"^pcr;  cf  h..-  t.iit nt  ;-.nd  hi>  lcan;:ng  As 
Chairman  )f  the  .National  Labcr  B;ard.  chief 
ccun-l  cf  the  ro.r.mittep  that  liivpsMzated 
the  TPn!ie5s*e  Vahpy  Au'horitv  and  Foderal 
Jud/i-  ho  has  sh  .w.i!.  mrrst  of  all.  a  certain 
ni  doraiinn  and  fleTibihty  of  mlr.d  As  a 
Judije.  Hcrordiiig  to  the  circums'ances  cf  the 
ca-^e,  hn  ha.'j  supported  the  cuseri  shop  a:.d 
the  rrmpany  union,  and  h'  has  held  that  an 
err.plovcr  canr.ct  be  compelled  to  rcii'.sraU'  a 
Btr.k  r  for  whom  there  is  no  wcrk  and  who 
has  I'.ot  been  replaced  by  amnher 

Of  his  work  In  th°  Department  of  Justice, 
ono  remember.s  particularl.)  his  good  sor.=e 
about  the  r'gi'tration  of  aliens  a;.d  h;>  dc- 
fensf  iif  civil  llbertie.s.  He  is  no  time^erv.'r. 
He  has  no  ilc'.i  for  popularity  He  wa.^  r.::e 
of  Mr  Ja^tice  Holme?'  private  .-ecretaiies 
We  Ilk-  to  think  that  from  that  noblest 
liberal  of  them  all  he  learned  to  have  a  cl.  ir. 
open,  and  independent  mind  Men  on  the 
left  side  of  the  s'reer  s-ay  he  is  tfic  ccn,=ervd- 
tlvf  On  the  ri^ht  side  they  .'■ay  he  is  too 
radicril  That  is  a  pretty  ea.d  S(.-rt  ot  repu- 
tation We  may  d.tffT  with  him  more  than 
orcass:o!-..ii;y,  but  ;i;way-  with  the  rei;ard  due 
to  an  acccmp'.i.-h  d.  thiU^h;fu!.  ccuragecijfi 
man. 


[From  the  Philadelphia   (P-i  )   Record  of 
Auju.st    27.   1941; 

THE    BIDDLI    APPOINTMENT 

S -m-'  appomfmonts  are  "naturals"  One 
Buch  IS  President  Roo-;i've!t'<  nomination  of 
Bolicltor  Got.f.al  Francis  Biddle  ns  Attorney 
Gei'.eral   r-f  ti-..  United  Stato 

Bidd:c's  w.h'-le  career;  M';  exceptioria!  y 
broad  I'xptnence  In  Gove-TimT'nt  ndmirii.-' ra- 
tion ns  well  as  law;  hi  temperament  ai.d 
sheer  .',bili!V— all  the<e  fit  h:m  fciihont'.y  for 
the  Nations  hikthe^t  leijal  ct'oce 

That  Biddle's  man.fuld  qualliit^  are  rec ;  g- 
nl?ed  kv.'iieral'y  l.<  evident  In  the  wid-.o-pread 
and  >i:\*;ty  approval  of  his  appolntm.^nt — 
approva;  frem  cor.s^rvativo  a*  well  :is  lib' oal 
•ources 

In  thp  Sonn'e  the  accolade  has  been  i-c  pr  - 
ncnit  ced  a.s  to  ^uein-st  ur.animous  as  well  as 
swoTt  onr.firm.itior.  Even  conservative  le;>d- 
*r.s  wh.o  tough'  Bicidle  In  the  old  d;;^-s.  uh-  n 
he  wa,-  Chairm.in  of  ti-.e  N.itlcnal  Labor  Re- 
lations Bi'ard  hail  his  adv.incement  because 
they  know  he  is  as  slncioe  as  he  Is  able;  that 
he  w.ll  not  permit  partis,  nship  to  warp  his 
set.--*  cf  Ju,-ticc 

To   the   Rfoord.   this  warm   support   cf   an    i 
ou*.ita:idin«  li;:eral  Is  enccuracmp  indeed      It    ; 
betokens,    we    believe,    a    g.-adual    but    steady 
closti^i;  of  th..t  rift  in  American  ranks  which 
New   Deal  reforms  neces^^^rily  and  Inevitably 
engendered 

MjJ  ir  change  is  always  a  ditBcult  dose  for 
the  oppcjsition  to  down.  But  recot^nition  of 
Francis  B-ddle's  reoord  In  bcth  private  and 
public  iifTairs  overrides  partisanship.  So  has 
the  willingness  of  many  Republican  leaders 
to  put  political  prejudice  a5lde  to  stand  be- 
hind President  Roosevelt  in  the  task  of  arm- 
ing and  defending  this  Nation. 

Phlladelphians  naturally  are  proud  that 
Francia  Biddie  U  chosen  to   Join  the  Presi- 


dent s  Cabinet.  Th'-y  have  watched  his 
C'.renr  with  hiterest  and  aff-cticn.  They  re- 
mt.in;-.er  hi=  early  days  a-  .'^  cr-  tary  to  Supreme 

Ccur-  Justces  hc'.me-.  !;•-  f.nvate  le?al  career 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  recent  period  in 
which  he  hii'-  be-  ti  one  cf  the  keymen  of  the 
Rcr  =  evelt  New  De  i!  servins  not  only  as  N  L. 
R  B.  Chairman  but  as  coi.in.iel  for  the  con- 
-ircs.'^lor.al  Investlgatlcn  cf  T  V  A  Judge  of 
the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  as 
Solicitor  General. 

Yet.  amid  the<;e  manifold  activities.  Biddle 
took  an  active  interest  in  Pennsylvania 
affair?,  also.  He  served  en  the  committee  on 
special  policing  In  industry  named  by  Gifford 
Pinchot  He  drafted  major  changes  In  State 
In-.p  durins:  the  Earle  administration,  organ- 

i;-e'i  ihp  Pliiladelphia  branch  of  the  Fcrei!»n 
p:  lirv  A-soclaticn,  fcueht  notable  cases  for 
the  C;vil  Liberti'  =  Union— and,  in  his  spare 
time,  wrf  to  a  n'~vel,  ^iiort  ''oripp,  reviews,  and 
legal  articles 

Th:-  brief  summary  is  enouirh  to  show  the 
breach  !i  of  viewpoint  and  agility  of  mind  of 
onr  .^•torney  General-d-  sl^-nate  We  have  not 
the  sl;_'htpst  doubt  he  will  m.ore  than  uphold 
the  record  cf  hi.s  57  predecessors  in  the  office. 

In  extending;  cur  own  congratulations  to 
Fiancis  Biddle.  we  feel,  too,  that  we  are 
cffprins  the  everv  seed  wi=h  of  all  hi=  friends 
and  ne'.rrhbcrs  h'-re  In  the  home  town.  He 
ha  =  .  Indeed,  m.'ide  qcod 


Sugar  Act  Administered  to  Detriment  of 
American  Sugar  Beet  Farmers  and 
Processors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  m:chic.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondarj.  Scp!e)!ib:r  1.  I'Jil 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sug'^.r-beet  farmers  and  proces- 
sors, as  well  as  all  others  having  knowl- 
edge c^f  the  unportar^c-,'  c'  this  valuable 
mclu.-try  to  cur  natior.al  ecor.;mv.  niust 
bo  bfvoildered  indeed  by  the  gyja':  iis  of 
the  admmjstiation  m  attempiiiig.  cr.  the 
cne  h;^nd.  to  convince  e:ur  beet-growing 
farmors  that  it  at  all  time?  acts  solely  in 
their  interests  and.  en  the  other,  takes 
a:';v.intape  of  every  opportunity  to  so  ad- 
minister tne  Sugar  Act  as  to  increase  the 
suear  allotment  of  the  Cuban  sugar  c<3m- 
panits  to  the  detriment  of  cur  A.T.erican 
farmers  who  de'^ire  to  grew  more  beets, 
and  to  the  emibarrassment  and  disgust  of 
the  processors  when,  for  month  after 
month,  they  are  prevented  from  market- 
ing their  stocks  on  hand. 

The  latest  Agricultural  Department 
press  release  on  sugar,  do.ted  Aucu>t  29, 
1941,  announced  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000.080  tons  allctm.ent  to  the 
various  areas  supplying  the  United  States 
market,  thus  bringing  the  "presumed" 
consumption  for  the  year  up  to  the  stag- 
gering figure  of  9,002.976  tons,  a  figure 
utterly  fantastic,  provided  it  represet^ts 
the  best  judgment  of  those  in  the  De- 
partment whose  duty  and  responsibility 
it  is  to  prophesy  the  probable  consump- 
tion. 
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Actual  Iconsumption  will  not  even  ap- 
proach tljis  figure.  To  make  this  possi- 
ble, the  people  of  this  country  must  in- 
crease thieir  consumption  of  this  com- 
modity approximately  two  and  one- 
quarter  aiillion  tons  over  that  of  last 
year,  or  almost  exactly  33  percent.  Fan- 
tastic? It  is  worse  than  fantastic.  These 
figures  indicate  that  somewhere,  lurking 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  wood  pile,  will  be 
found  the  proverbial  Ethiopian. 

While  cur  continental  producers  still 
have  on  hand  small  quantities  of  last 
year's  sugar  crop,  they  by  no  means  have 
enough,  even  though  they  were  permitted 
to  dump  It  all  on  the  rrarket  at  one  time, 
to  disturb  or  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
open  our  market  to  the  Cubans  for  an 
additional  375,609  tons  of  sugar.  To 
quote  from  the  release: 

While  it  is  not  known  at  the  present  time 
whether  tpie  continental  beet  Puerto  Rico 
and  forei|n  countries  other  than  Cuba  will 
deliver  thfc  year  as  a  result  of  their  increased 
quotas,  thp  present  revision  will  enable  Cuba 
to  market  tn  this  country  375,609  tons  more. 

Let  me  again  remind  the  folks  that 
the  monty  invested  in  Cuban  sugar  ac- 
tivities is  very  largely  American  money; 
that  the  benefits  to  the  Cuban  peon  re- 
sulting fnom  our  sugar  policy  are  meager, 
indeed,  while  the  benefits  to  the  owners 
are  most  generous.  Consequently,  the 
ordinary  Cuban  people,  the  farmers,  the 
workers,  and  others  in  modest  circum- 
stances have  not  lealized  an  increase  in 
their  purchasing  power  sufiBcient  to  en- 
able them  to  buy  more  American  prod- 
ucts to  a  noticeable  degree,  this  being  the 
assumed  objectiv:;  of  the  administration 
in  establtehing  this  policy. 

Let  me  again  remind  the  people  also 
that  the  only  time  the  American  house- 
wife is  compelled  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  her  sugar  is  when  the  Cubans 
can  control  the  price  by  withholding  their 
imports  to  this  country.  This  occurred 
in  1920  and  again  in  1939. 

On  August  12  last  Mr.  Leon  Hender- 
son, Price  Administrator,  because  of  the 
rapidly  rising  price  of  raw  sugar — which 
controls  the  price  of  the  refined  prod- 
uct— fixefi  a  maximum  price  of  $3.50  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  price  had  risen  to 
$3  80.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
$3.50  would  be  considered  a  handsome 
price  by  those  with  raw  sugar  to  sell. 
Net  so  at  this  time,  however. 

It  is  a  vell-known  fact  that  Cuba's  sur- 
plus is  a  large  one.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions she  would  jump  at  the  chance  to 
dispose  of  that  surplus  or  any  part  of  it 
at  a  price  less  than  that  fixed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. Strangely  since  that  action  was 
taken  Cuban  offerings  have  become 
scarcer  than  hens'  teeth.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Mr.  Henderson  will  keep 
the  price  where  it  is  or  whether  the  ad- 
ministration solicitude  for  those  Cuban 
interests  and  the  good-neighbor  policy 
will  bring  about  a  modification  of  the 
mandate  and  an  increase  in  the  max- 
imum price.  Of  coui-se,  the  same  objec- 
tive can  be  reached  by  a  reduction  of  the 
du'y  on  Cuban  sugar,  and  already  we 
ho,',-  heard  rumblings  cf  that. 

a;i  this  is  a  matter  of  interesting  spec- 
ulation. The  questions  which  arise  in 
the  mindt  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
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Informed  about  these  matters  are  "Will 
the  American  hou  cwlfe  again  be  soaked 
for  the  sueai  >!>•  biivs;  and.  If  so,  how 
much  and  how  long  is  this  administra- 
tion going  to  cooperate  to  that  end? 


Youth  and  American  Ideals 


EXTENSION    OF    RE.MAKK3 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN   Ti;.-    '-FNA^E   OF    THE    UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  Septc77ibcr  2,  1941 


ADDREfcb    13  V    H     N      .ALEXANDER    WILEY. 
CI-    WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  me  en  August  13  at  Eau  Claire. 
Wis.,  entitled  "Youth  and  American 
Ideals." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  my  friends,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  I  am  particularly  gratified  to  be 
with  you  tlilE  evening 

First  of  all.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  cf 
visiting  with  so  m^^  old  and  valued  friends 
and  neighbors,  S?condly,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  objectives  of  Klwanls  and 
of  the  4  H  Club  movement;  and.  confc- 
quently.  I  want  to  do  ever3rthlng  I  can  to 
advance  those  objectives. 

It  is  fitting  thnt  Klwanis  and  the  4  H  or- 
ganization should  hold  thi."?  joint  meeting. 
The  Klwanls  motto  is  "We  build,"  and  the 
4-H  organization  l8  also  concerned  with 
building. 

The  4  H  organization  hns  pledged  Its  head 
to  clearer  thinking,  its  heart  to  greater  loy- 
alty, its  hands  to  greater  service,  and  its 
health  to  better  living — for  its  organization. 
Its  community,  and  Its  country. 

Today  a  large  part  of  the  world  Is  at  war. 
America  has  recognized  certain  dangers  to 
our  institutions,  our  great  freedoms,  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Eacli  cf  us  hap  a  stake  In  the  preservation 
and  defense  of  our  land  It  Is  heartening, 
therefore,  to  know  that  a  splendid  group  of 
young  American  citizens  such  as  this  group  is 
concerned  with  the  grave  problems  which 
confront  our  country  today. 

The  front  line  of  American  defense  will 
always  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Its  people,  particularly  its  young  people. 

The  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  Ideals 
of  America  are  bound  up  lnextTicai;ly  with 
the  11%'es  of  our  youth.  As  long  as  American 
youth  has  the  ldea!s  and  the  spirit  which 
groups  such  as  this  one  evidence.  Just  so  long 
Is  our  American  heritage  secure  and  our  des- 
tiny assured. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  seven- 
point  progrr.m  of  the  4-H  organization  for 
national  defense,  and  I  can  endorse  Its  ob- 
jectives. 

First.  Interpretation  of  the  total  national- 
defense  program  to  the  community. 

Your  4-H  organization  reaches  approxl- 
ir-ately  60  percent  of  all  the  farm  youth,  and 
In  Interpreting  the  problems  of  the  day  to 
these  rural  communities,  you  can  perform  a 
great  constructive  task. 

In  your  pledge  ycu  pledge  your  head  to 
clearer    thinking       We    need    clear    thinking 


today.  We  need  mental  balance  and  pcise. 
We  need  the  judicial  appraisal  and  the  per- 
spective that  a  proup  like  yours  can  give  to 

our  national  thought. 

We  need  thinking  not  only  in  terms  cf 
material  values  but  in  terms  of  the  great 
spiritual  values  with  which  your  group  has 
always  been  concerned. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  great 
waves  of  propaganda  are  being  poured  over 
our  country  How  Important  this  is.  If  I 
could  speak  to  every  American.  I  would  say: 

Be  dif-crir.ilnatcry  Put  yourself  in  such  a 
po.sitlon  that  you  can  discriminate  between 
what  is  false  and  what  is  fact.  Put  yourself 
in  such  a  pcsiticn  that  you  realize  that  if  you 

were  an  Englishman  you  would  do  all  that 
you  could  to  aid  Britain  by  getting  the  United 
States  into  the  war  on  Britain's  side;  and  if 
ycu  were  a  Nazi,  you  would  probably  do  all 
you  could  to  stop  it,  including  sabotage  and 
"fifth  column"  activities. 

At  Americans  we  niust  be  realistic  to  that 
fact.  We  must  recognize  once  and  for  all 
that  there  are  great  waves  of  propaganda 
going  over  the  ether,  through  the  motion 
pictures,  through  the  newspapers,  trying  to 
Influence  our  thinking,  trymg  to  unbal- 
ance us. 

Today  there  is  a  great  need  for  proceeding 
rationally  rnd  reasonably  to  find  the  Issue 
and  apply  the  trtrth  to  it. 

Groups  like  this  can  resist  propaganda  and 
can  play  an  Impoitant  educational  role  In 
these  trying  times.  A  group  such  as  this, 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  without  hatred  or 
malice,  without  racial  rancor,  can  provide  the 
mental  ferment  which  will  cleanse  America  cf 
any  sectionalism,  bigotry,  or  hate, 

A  group  such  as  this  can  call  Americans 
up  to  the  mount  cf  vision,  first  showing 
them  the  greatness  of  America  and  the  value 
of  being  an  American,  and  shooting  them 
through  with  a  flame  of  patriotic  fcrvcr  which 
will  keep  America  safe,  free,  and  at  peace. 

A  group  such  as  this,  when  it  pledges  Its 
heart  to  greater  loyalty,  reaffirms  Its  al- 
legiance to  this  land,  rekindles  a  patriotic 
flame,  and  reccvenants  our  devotion  tc  the 
American  Ideals. 

In  the  defense  of  America,  no  force  Is 
greater  than  morale.  Your  group  can  make 
a  great  contribution  to  American  morale. 

Second.  Production  of  food,  clothing,  and 
home  equipment  for  better  family  living. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  are  up 
ahead,  we  will  need  not  only  planes  and 
munitions  and  an  army  and  a  navy,  but  we 
will  need  rugged  health  and  courage  to  face 
the  problems  of  a  war-torn  world.  We  need 
a  nation  of  pecple  who  are  more  fit.  more 
vigorous,  and  with  higher  standards  of 
health. 

That  means  that  we  will  have  to  put  to 
wcrk  cur  scientific  knowledge  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  all  of  our  people.  We  have  the 
capacity,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  equip- 
ment, the  facilities  for  distribution — in  fact, 
every  element  which  we  need  to  raise  the 
standard  of  public  health  through  better 
nutrition 

We  need  a  strong  people — a  virile  people. 
Your  home-defense  organl7.a*ions  can  play  an 
effective  part  In  this  field  The  farmers  are 
an  Integral  part  cf  cur  defense.  They  have 
been  given  a  job  to  do,  and  they  are  doing  It, 

Third  Conservation  of  human  and  nattiral 
resources  on  the  hom-  farm  and  In  the  locel 
community. 

In  a  world  cf  destruction  it  seems  almcjst 
paradoxical  to  speak  cf  conservation,  and  yet, 
oddly  enough,  it  Is  in  times  cf  destruction 
that  we  most  need  sane.  Intelligent  conser- 
vation Our  heritage  Is  both  physical  and 
spiritual.  A  group  such,  r.s  this  group  Is,  in  a 
sense,  a  trustee  of  this  heritage 

It  is  our  Job  not  only  to  preserve  this  heri- 
tage to  hand  on  to  yet  other  generations  but 
It  Is  also  our  obligation  to  increase  It  for 
those  who  follow. 

Fourth  I>  vclopment  of  the  health  of  the 
individual   and  the  community. 


The  Surgeon  General  cf  the  L'nued  States 
recently  made  the  staleiuent  tiiat  we  need 
higher  standards  cf  health  lor  our  people 

It  has  been  said  that  less  itau  one-four:h 
of  cur  people  are  on  a  good  diet,  even  vkheii 
measured  by  the  eld  standard* 

These  deficiencies  in  diet  Will  require  an 
Increase  In  the  production  ot  farm  prociucf^ 

I  believe  fervently  that  everj  drop  cl  r  ..k 
and  every  pound  of  butter  which  we  convert 
Into  human  protein  foods  represents  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  tlie  front  lines  of  our 
health   dclensc. 

The  emergency  today,  instead  of  lowering 
our  standards,  should  stimulate  us  to  raise 
them  and  should  serve  as  a  Icundatlon  for 
our  post -armament  economy  and  our  post- 
armament  bealth  standards 

We  need  to  raise  our  people  to  the  iilghest 
possiljle  le^el  of  health  and  vigor,  and  we 
can  find  no  finer  examples  of  healthy  young 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  than  this 
group   tcni^'lit. 

Fifth  Acquirement  of  useful,  tcclii.ical, 
and    mechanical   skills. 

For  years  I  have  uiged  the  creation  of  a 
scientific  labc-atory  of  human  skills  and 
human  initiative.  We  have  beccme  a  great 
people  We  have  carved  cities  from  the  wiid- 
ernes?.  and  we  have  In  the  last  half  century 
seen  more  material  propre<;s  than  any  race 
has  ever  .^^een  ^ince  the  beginning  of  time. 

The.«e  things  have  resulted  from  great 
ideals,  great  arts,  and  great  skills.  Today,  as 
never  before,  we  need  a  reservoir  of  these 
skills  so  that  In  a  battered  and  dlsillxisioned 
world  we  can  supply  leadership  and  a  prog- 
ress directed  not  to  the  creation  cf  m  :e 
terrible  war  marhires  but  an  ever-Improved 
social  ordft  bounded  on  the  bedrock  of 
American  principles. 

Sixth.  Practice  in  an  appreciation  cf  the 
democratic  way  of  life 

Your  organization  is  well  grcundcd  m  dem- 
ocratic procedures  because  it  Is  conducted 
along  democratic  lines.  Moreover,  living 
as  you  do  in  close  contact  ■with  the  soil,  you 
have  a  God-given  sense  of  the  fitness  and  the 
eternal  Tightness  of  our  psttern  of  life — a 
pattern  in  which  the  far-flune  tl  r'-,;:'.s  rf 
rural  life  throughout  the  Natlcn  are  an 
Importent  part. 

Seventh.  t>evelopment  of  an  understi:ndjnc 
of   the  social   and  economic  forces   at    w    :k 
particularly  In  the  Western  Hemisphere    n^d 
steps  to  take. 

Destructive  forces  are  at  work  tod,  y  n^  t 
only  In  this  land  but  thr.  u?:hrut  thi-  wcild 
It  is  well  that  %cu  understand  net  only  these 
destructive  forces,  these  llfibilities.  but  8l"=o 
the  great  values,  the  great  a.'-*ct«,  wltn  v,h:ch 
we  can  antidote  subversive  forces 

The  American  mind  is  stable  and  is  net 
going  to  be  swunc  off  its  balatice  by  any  ierm 
of  propaganda  or  loose  thinking 

Yes;  we  are  thinkine  thinijs  throue.'i  We 
know  that  we  have  enoueh  to  do  t.  kve 
America  without  spencline  o\n  time  h.Tt.uK 
other  peoples.  Of  course,  we  hate  wrong  We 
have  no  time  for  the  international  marauder; 
we  have  no  time  for  the  international  pri- 
vateer, or  the  international  rapist:  but  we 
have  enough  to  do  to  think  i\  terms  of  I'-'vlne 
America 

When    our   fathers   came    to    this    c  >untry 
they  left  the  other  country  because  of  eco- 
nomic, political.  Kjcial,  religious,  cr  other  rea- 
sons; but  they  left  it.  and  when  thpy  came 
here  they  dug  their  roots  deep  down  In  the 
soil  of  America,  and  they  became  a  pecuUar 
breed.     Whether  they  stem  from  Ireland  or 
Poland  or  England   or   Germany   or   Scandi- 
navia or  France,  they  became  not   German- 
Americans,  Irish-Americans,  or  ScandmaMan- 
I    Americans,  but  they  became  Americans.     In 
'    doing    that    they    severcKl    their    ccnnecticna 
'    with  all   the  hatreds  of   E^iicpe  and  all   the 
hmnatlons  of   Europe,  with  ell   the   vicious- 
ncss  and  all  the   barriers  thtt  the  centuries 
\   had  built  up  in  Eurrpe     Thry  capt  cut  thofe 
I    things,  and   when    they  cpi^.e   ;.crr  •hey  he- 
I    came   a   peculiar  people.     We    cali   ourselves 
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Anuri'-ar.'i       Wp    ri?    a    pf"^p!e-~aiid    thd*    is 
lu>t; TV  -  <Jo   1.  -t    ij*  :,('.,    in    mecldih.g   in    fcr- 

I  hi'."  fi.'i.  ;::  th  Arnrr.c.n  people  and 
I  h;iv(.'  fa.t:i  U\  tl.e  \\  uth  cf  Anivrica.  Be- 
cauM'  I  l.ii-. •,■  f.iith  In  the  Am-,-r:can  people, 
I  be:. •■■.>;■  'Af  ■•'■:.'.  k.  i-p  Aaienca  salt-,  frte.  aad 
ai  peace. 


Address  by  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  at 
Sparks,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN   THE  .SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STAl  ES 


Tu.'^duy.  Srptrjj'.ber  2.  1941 


ADDRFSS  BY  HON    ALF  M   LANDON 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
permi.'>.sioii  (o  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  r.ddre^s  delivered  by  former  Governor 
Alf  M.  Landon,  at  Sparks,  Kans.,  on 
Au£;u-t  30.  1941. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  re- 
serving the  riRht  to  object,  who.<;e  speech 
i.s  it  the  S"nator  from  Kan.sas  desiros  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  CAPPER.  A  .speech  deliv -red  by 
former  Governor  Alf  M.  Landon,  of 
Kan^a^. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh.  Governor  Lan- 
don: I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre-s 
wa.'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&."=  follows: 

The    Roose-.elt-Wu.lkie    Folitical    Phogr.am 

There  is  aii  obvi.ius  attempt  b?ln£;  made 
these  ci;\ys  to  smother  political  debate  in  •!i..i 
country  The  national  administration  ac- 
cuse>  th:-  mmnrity  of  playmsr  partisan  pol.tics 
when  It  fuiaUs  It?  duty  of  questioning  and 
expjsii.k,'.  f.ir  discussion  and  debate,  thf  rec- 
ord of  th:\t  administration.  This  attempt  to 
eliminate  all  cpp-sitlon  has  reached  the  point 
that  the  row  now  is  not  over  the  qu  stlon 
of  »h(Mher  the  administration  Is  doing  wrcng 
but  that  we  who  thmtc  the  administration  u 
makini?  m:5takcs  may  not  even  debate  it 

Always  every  administration  tries  to  hurl 
the  charee  of  cheap  p:\rtisan  politics  at  its 
critics  Th:^  Is  true  whether  national.  State, 
or  In:a! 

Ri..;lri  nc.w  the  admlr.lstration  Is  Joined  i!i 
thi-i  tradi'iona!  political  strategy  by  all  thrse 
who  think  our  country  should  b?  enlisted  r.s 
an  active  b?ll.gerent  \n  another  foreign  cru- 
sad"  to  'save  the  world  for  democr.cy  This 
war  party  dj^sires  to  encourage  Mr  R.ose- 
velt  In  his  t>eH:gercnt  moves  Thorcfsre  tliev 
attribute  to  the  opponents  of  ccmg  to  war 
the  meanest  kind  of  partisan  politics  and  th^ 
most  unworthy  motives 

It  m.akos  n.o  difTerence  to  this  war  gr  up 
th.it  the  cpp  inents  to  war  policies  are  siana- 
Ing  on  thi'  platform  pledges  of  both  parties  to 
the  American  people  In  the  last  campaign. 
Mr  R  iose\e;t  himself,  since  the  electioi..  his 
aband.)ne.i  a.l  pretense  of  neutrality,  and  's 
in  the  pr.ce>s  of  abandoning  all  pretense  cf 
"busir.ess  a«  usual,"  which  was  crie  cf  his 
campaign  slcg  ns 

A<i  I  have  s.iid  repeatedly  in  the  p.i.?*  yeir, 
we  fh.Ml  n.>t    be   able  tc  conduct   busir.ess  us 


usual  We  -'.nil  net  be  able  to  keep  our  social 
g.iiiiS  ai.d  li.tli  ^trnd.Tid  cf  liv.i.g  It  will  be 
a  long.  tcui;h  fizh' 

I  am  glad  tj  see  the  President  showing 
Eorr.e  inclination  toward  a  realistic  view  cf 
thi-  snu^ition.  dr.  icusly  business  as  usual 
was  imp;  ssible  if  we  were  to  be  the  "arsenal 
of  democracy'  and  the  apostle  of  the  •four 
freed ims"  to  al!  the  world  Last  week  the 
Pre.-ident  for  the  first  time  got  close  enough 
tT  brass  tacks  to  tell  the  American  people  it 
'va";  going  to  be  a  lo:  g  tough  war  The 
Air.e.ican  p.  fple  arc  not  wealclmgs.  They  are 
not  laggard~  m  d.^fense  of  their  country. 
They  a.'-c  not  now  seeking  any  "frald  hole." 
S)  I  welcome  the  Pre'^ident's  belated  reccg- 
nitiou  of  the  l-r.g.  tough  fi£;l-it  ahead  of  us, 
because  "forewarned  is  forearmed." 

Another  important  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent annour.ced  wa=  'h?t  he  w;uld  cut  nor- 
mal e.vp-nd.'ures — and  they  were  far  from 
normal  to  begin  wrh— 1'~  cf'se:  the  Increase 
in  app'cpriatlcns  n.-cpssary  f  r  national  de- 
frnse  Eut  thl?  has  proven  av-^'h  r  forgotten 
pr'::m..?t"- 

Th-  far-t  is  that  The  Pr-.-ident  has  made 
praciicaUy  no  a"ifrnp*  tc  cut  vhat  he  calls 
normal  expendituiei  Despite  our  high  taxes, 
our  expenditure.s  are  exceeding  our  income. 
and  we  are  adding  to  the  nat.or.al  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $277  50  per  second  That's  not  the 
total  of  our  expenditures  It's  what  we  are 
adding  to  cur  na'.icnal  debt.  The  national 
debt  IS  now  almost  double  what  it  was  at  the 
end  cf  the  la5t  war  Tlic  World  War  debt 
reached  a  total  cf  $26,596,701,648.  and  on 
Augu-t  13.  1941.  our  i:a:;o:;a!  debt  reached 
$50'000  OOO.OuO,  or  a;m,j.~t  cicuble  the  World 
War  deb:  Yet  th"  Prci^.d  i:'  .=  :iy.s  we  must 
do  m.cre  for  the  English  and  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  In  fact,  he  now  agrees  with 
some  of  the  res'  -f  u^  who  h.ive  been  saying 
that  th's  is  only  the  b-.g;n:nng,  and  yet  there 
IS  net  the  slightest  attempt  by  the  President 
to  reduce  the  current  normal  expenditures. 
Our  breath-taking  tax  bill  is  only  the  begin- 
ning—a  drop  m  the  bucke*^ — cf  what  we  will 
ha-.o  to  pay  Already  inv::-tigatir.g  commit- 
tee- cf  the  House  and  S.nat?  have  revealed 
startling  wa-te  and  ex'ravasar.ce  in  national- 
defense  preparatnns 

I  aiiree  with  Senator  Bennett  Cl.\rk,  of 
Mis-suun.  who  yes-erda\-  suggested  that  before 
we  were  thrr.ugh  we  vvi  uld  have  a  capital  levy. 

The  criticism  of  the  Prtsident's  foreign 
p.licy  has  not  c  ,me  fntirc'.y  from  the  Re- 
publicans. Neither  has  criticism  cf  the 
President's  handling  of  defense  preparations 
come  entirely  from  Republicaiis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  criticism  In  both 
the  issues  have  been  distinguished  m-embers 
of  the  President's  own  party  They  are  not 
always  the  same  ones.  Scm.e  of  the  Pr  si- 
denfs  fell'jw  Democrats  in  th"  Congress  have 
been  n-.c^t  vigorcu'-  n  th.ir  criticism  of  the 
progress  of  our  defense  raea.-ures.  and  the 
President  has  answered  their,  only  with  his 
usual  wLsecracks,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
another  board 

But  the  good  administrator  does  not  ignore 
the  charges  of  responsible  men.  or  an.swer 
them  with  wi.-.ecrackf .  as  the  President  did 
the  recent  bill  of  particulars  cf  S-^:iator  Byrd, 
of  Virginia,  regarding  the  failures  cf  cur  de- 
fense program  We  know  we  do  not  hare 
sutficient  modern  equipment  to  train  the 
draftees  properly.  We  have  confused  and 
indefinite  Information  as  to  the  amount  of 
material  aid  available  at  our  ports  for  Eng- 
land, and  the  amount  that  Is  being  lost  and 
de.~:royed  at  s.-a 

It  was  bad  enough  before  the  war,  when 
no  one  cou'd  be  sure  regarding  thg  Presi- 
dent's domestic  policies:  but  It  Is  tragic 
new,  when  we  do  need  iiational  unity,  not 
to  have  a  labor  pjlicy,  not  to  know  df^flnltely 
what  the  adniinistration"?  po'.icy  Is  toward 
private  busmcs.^,  to  ha\e  a  v.-.^-ue  but  threat- 
enmc  autheritv.  ar'ir^  witiftut  authority  of 
Congress,  in  the  ccmp  ex  and  difScult  field 
of   price  ccntrcl:    to   have   the   bcvr.    In  camp 


descrilje  our  Army  In  letters  home  as  "the 
finest  ufiequipped  army  In  the  world  " 

Tlie  aferage  American  would  like  to  see  ilie 
^rmy  sljuaiion  straightened  out  They  would 
like  to  lee  the  production  snarls  untangled. 
They  would  like  to  see  us  equipped  for  what- 
ever wa|  emergency  arises.  They  are  willing 
now.  as  [they  always  have  been,  to  give  freely 
of  theiri  money  and  blood  for  the  defense  of 
Amerlcat  But  they  would  like  to  be  better 
informed  and,  insofar  as  possible,  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  their  Government.  We  are 
not  nsklkig  that  imF>ortant  military  secrets  be 
revealedj.  But  we  wish  the  President  had 
spoken  for  himself  Instead  of  quoting  Mr. 
Lincoln*  And  I  believe  that  you  feel.  Just  as 
I  feel,  that  serious  questions  being  asked  by 
responsible  persons  are  not  being  adequately 
answered  You  would  feel  better,  and  I 
would  ieel  better.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
answer  ithese  questions  and  step  his  "wlse- 
cracking  "    This  war  situation  Is  not  a  jcke. 

Anottjer  evidence  of  the  real  nonpartisan, 
instead  cf  th.e  partisan,  position  on  these  ma- 
jor questions  of  money  and  blood  of  the 
American  people  is  the  fact  that  a  good  ma- 
jority Of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  oif  Representatives  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Diton  line  voted  against  the  extension 
of  the  Draft  Act. 

I  personally  was  for  the  extension,  because. 
as  I  hafD  said,  no  one  can  question  the  fact 
that  tile  President  since  the  election  has 
abandoned  for  the  American  people  all  pre- 
tense ci  neutrality.  The  ordinary  ultimate 
result  of  such  a  policy  is  war.  In  the  face  of 
this  obflous  fact,  I  felt  the  President  had 
maneuvtred  us  Into  a  position  where  we  could 
not  disDand  the  only  land  defense  we  have. 

I  havt  said  from  the  first  that  ''917  and 
1918  would  seem  a  picnic  compared  to  this 
war.  But  once  in  It,  we  must  fight  through 
to  a  victorious  end. 

I  have  not  Indulged  In  any  wisiiful  think- 
ing of  "business  as  usual,"  cf  telling  the 
American  people  that  we  would  not  have  to 
sacrifice  any  of  our  social  gains,  as  the  Presi- 
dent dia  up  to  and  Including  his  last  "fireside 
chat,"  Way  27.  Or  that  we  could  win  the  war 
simply  by  naval  and  air  forces.  I  have  said 
from  tile  beginning  that  It  would  take  an- 
other A.  E.  F.,  and  that  is  the  recent  view  of 
the  tw©  highest  field  commanding  British 
officers.  Generals  Wavell  and  Auchinleck. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's Joreign  policy  until  he  abandoned  all 
pretenst  of  neutrality  and  proposed  making 
all  the  world  safe  from  want  and  fear.  It 
became  not  simply  a  case  of  stepping  Hitler, 
but  the  President  proposed  to  lick  want  and 
fear  for  every  race  m  the  world.  And  I  did 
not  feel  that  It  was  within  our  power  to  be 
a  big  btother  to  all  the  world. 

Furthprmore,  when  It  became  evident  that 
the  President  was  going  further  all  the  time 
In  abandoning  any  pretense  of  neutrality,  I 
felt  th^t  it  was  not  a  policy  that  all  "the 
American  people  should  take  on  faith. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  a  good  majority 
of  the  American  people  do  have  faith  in  the 
President's  repeated  specific  premises  tc  keep 
us  out  of  war  Therefore  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  his  belligerent  foreign  policy 

But  ailways  In  our  history  in  similar  situ- 
ations «e  have  had  the  beneficial  restraining 
effect  of  a  minority  who  do  not  accept  en 
faith  all  the  policies  or  the  claims  of  acccm- 
plishmetit  of  the  administration  in  power. 
This  is  true  of  the  Democrats  when  the  Re- 
publicans are  In  power.  It  Is  true  In  every 
State  aod  in  every  city  and  county  adminis- 
tration.    Yes;  in  every  township 

Yet  WW  are  commencing  to  hear  the  demand 
of  half-baked  liberals  that  the  time  has  come 
to  suppress  the  right  of  free  speech  and  the 
Bill  ^of  Rights.  That  demand  was  recently 
madA  oa  the  Chicago  University  Round  Table 
by  a  hifember  of  that  faculty.  It  is  strange 
that  thlE  attack  en  freedom  would  come  from 
the  salf-styled  liberal  academic -freedom 
group  Uself, 
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For  months  wt  have  witnessed  the  attem.pt 
to  discourage  the  right  of  the  nonpartisan 
mincrity  to  question  and  interpret  the  claims 
of  the  national  admini.'tratlon,  not  only  as 
to  the  dangers  of  Us  war  pclicies  but  also 
its  claim  of  satisfactory  progress  in  national 
defen.=e. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  latest,  from  the 
Tcpeka  State  Journal  of  August  28; 

"WTLLKIE-F.    D.    R     IN    TWO-PARTT    PTT-CF    IN    "4  2 

ELECTION?      OPPOSITION  FOR   OBSTRUCTICNXSTS 

IN  CONGRESS  IS  FORECAST 

"(By  Dicw  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen) 

"Washington,  August  28 — There  was  real 
political  dynamite  behind  that  letter  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sent  the  Young  Democrats' 
convention  In  Louisville  blasting  D:mociatic 
isolationists  as  "obstructionists  who  are  In 
the  wrong  party.' 

"The  scorching  attack  was  a  tlp-ofl  on  un- 
dercover plans  which  may  make  next  year's 
congressional  elections  the  hottest  In  years 

"Nothing  has  been  said  about  It.  but  cer- 
tain administration  and  Republican  leaders 
have  discussed  united  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican forces  to  oppose  all  congressional 
isolationists  regardless  cf  party  label. 

"Under  the  proposed  plan  adminlstratlon- 
G.  O  P  backing  would  be  thrown  behind 
incumbent  antl-l.~olationist  Congressmen 
whether  they  are  Democrats  or  Republicans 
Furthermore,  strong  coalition  candidates 
would  be  entered  against  Isolationist  Con- 
gressman seeking  reelection. 

"One  of  the  significant  things  about  the 
plan  is  that  it  has  the  hearty  approval  cf 
Wendell  Wlllkle 

"Discussing  It  w.h  a  group  of  friends,  the 
G.  O  P  standard  bearer  declared:  'The  peo- 
ple should  have  the  opportunity  in  every 
senatorial  and  congressional  election  next 
year  for  a  clear-cut  expression  of  opinion  on 
this  all-Important  Issue  cf  foreign  policy 
This  lefereadum  should  not  be  cluttered  up 
with  phony  or  Inconsequential  issues. 

"  'In  districts  represented  by  Isolationists  we 
should  put  the  strongest  candidate  In  the 
field  we  can  get.  regardless  of  his  party  labtl 
or  economic  views.  I'd  like  to  see  young 
men  and  women  br&ught  Into  this  campaign. 
Let's  get  away  from  the  old  political  hacks. 
Let's  bring  youth  into  this  fight.  Its  theirs 
primarily,  and  they  should  be  In  the  lead  in  It. 

"  "Personally.  I  am  prepared  to  support  ant  i- 
Isolatlonist  candidates  regardless  of  their 
party  affiliation  or  economic  views  If  they 
are  rlgnt  on  the  foreign  Issue,  Uien  I  will 
be  for  them  and  will  take  the  stump  for 
thtm."  " 

My  first  thought  was  that  this  was  too 
ridiculous  to  treat  seriously  But  my  second 
thought  was  that  here  is  a  serious  matter,  not 
only  for  the  Republicans  but  for  all  those 
opposed  to  the  one-party  system  of  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  that,  dictated  thought  has  no 
place  In  America 

Of  course,  we  will  have  a  referendum  on 
the  major  question  of  foreign  policy.  But  we 
will  also  have  a  referendum  on  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national-defense  preparations. 
If  we  are  engaged  in  actual  combat,  the  people 
are  more  apt  to  be  Interested  In  that  than  in 
Who  got  us  into  It.  That  will  ccme  later.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  those  engaged  In  the 
debate  will  not  Indulge  In  "mere  campaign 
oratory,"  to  quote  Mr  Wlllkie's  description  of 
some  of  his  own  mast  serious  charges  in  the 
last  campaign.  And  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
everyone  will  state  his  policies  definitely  and 
fcrthrlghtly,  in  a  way  that  is  understandable 
to  the  average  observant  citizen.  That.  I 
think,  time  will  prove  the  President  has  not 
done 

I  want  to  say,  right  here  and  new,  If  Mr. 
Roosevelt  keeps  his  specific  promises,  in  view 
of  his  belligerent  policies  and  abandonment 
of  neutrality,  of  not  sending  another  armed 
expeditionary  force  of  American  boys  abroad. 


I  will  be  the  first  to  yield  him  credit  for  a 
Job  of  masterly  statesmanship. 

But  the  course  this  new  firm  of  Roosevelt 
and  Willkle  favors  really  means  personal  loy- 
alty to  the  President  It  means  the  attempt 
to  eliminate  from  public  life  all  who  disagree 
with  the  President's  policy  That  Is  exactly 
the  course  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Stalin 
fcllov,ed  in  buUding  their  power  and  main- 
taining It. 

A  healthy  situation  In  popular  govern- 
ment, whether  it  be  in  a  municipality.  State, 
or  the  Nation,  requires  the  benefit  of  criti- 
cisms by  the  minority.  Mr.  R<ioseve!t  and 
Mr  Willkle  would  destroy  this  situation  and 
deprive  the  country  of  the  t)enefit  of  debate 
by  Its  lepresentatives  in  Congreis,  legardkss 
of  party.  This  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, would  mean  the  elimination  of  Con- 
gress as  a  constitutional  check  on  the  Presi- 
dent, and  set  up  an  absolute  dlctatoisbip  of 
one  man. 

Mr.  Willkle  Is  attempting  to  use  the  nigh 
position  the  Republican  Party  gave  him  to 
accomplish  that  end.  Thus,  fighting  to  pre- 
serve democracy  in  the  world,  we  lose  it  at 
home.  However,  the  Republican  Party  still 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  as  long  as  that  Is 
the  case  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful political  pocrom 

We  must  let  people  talk  and  express  their 
opinions  in  Congress,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
regardless  of  whether  we  agree  with  them. 
That  Is  the  basis  of  Republicanism.  If  I  am 
on  one  side  of  a  question,  and  my  neighbor 
Is  on  the  other  side,  no  one  on  my  side,  as 
far  as  1  am  concerned.  Is  gcing  to  ttU  my 
neighbor  he  can't  express  his  pwlltlcal  and 
religious  opinions.  E\'en  if  I  do  not  cgte? 
with  my  neighbor,  we  are  both  American 
citizens. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  since  the  election 
that  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  wishes  to  change  the 
policies  which  he  favored  in  that  referen- 
dum, he  should  submit  them  to  the  people's 
rtpresentatives  in  the  Congress.  I  sup- 
ported Mr.  Roosevelt  In  his  opposition  to  the 
Ludlow  bill  calling  for  a  referendum  on  war, 
on  that  ground.  That  Is.  that  the  people's 
representatives  In  the  Congress  sl^ould  pass 
on  the  question  of  war  or  peace.  And  that 
was  the  way  of  a  rcprcEeniative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Willkle  means,  if  It  prevails,  that 
we  no  longer  have  representative  govern- 
ment. 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Willkle  do 
In  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not  any  Repub- 
lican's buslntss.  But  what  Mr  Roosevelt  at- 
tempts to  do  In  the  Republican  Party, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr  Willkle.  Is  every 
Republican's  business. 

Mr  Rcotevfclt  has  tried  before  to  eliminate 
from  his  party  many  of  its  distinguished 
leaders,  because  they  differed  witli  him  In 
this  he  shows  the  same  traits  of  demanding 
personal  loyalty  that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  demand.  The  attempted  purge  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  unsucceniful  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  After  the  primary  contests 
were  over  all  the  Democrats  abided  by  the 
decision   of   the   majority. 

But  Mr.  Wlllkle  proposes  that  the  minority 
Republicans  refuse  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority,  and  vcte  for  the  Democrats. 
Of  ccurse,  that  is  highly  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Even  In  the  midst  of  the  stress  and  strain 
Of  war,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in- 
sists the  Government's  actions  can  be  and 
they  are  reviewed.  Even  occasionally  there 
has  been  held  a  vote  of  confidence  for  or 
against  the  policies.  Certainly  in  this  country 
neither  Mr  Roosevelt  nor  Mr  Willkle  should 
I  be  permitted  to  take  away  from  us  this  In- 
'  hcrent  right,  granted  by  our  Constitution, 
of  reviewing  In  discussion  and  debate  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Now.  by  this  attempt  we  realize  what  the 
"iron  hand  In  the  velvet  glove"  means.  Now 
we  are  witnessing  the  concrete  effects  of  the 


repeated  blank  checks  asked  for  a::d  received 
by  the  national  administration. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  the  concrete  cSTect 
of  centralization  of  too  much  personal  power 
In  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 

Now  we  are  witnessing  the  corcnte  fleets 
of  what  was  meant  when  Republicans  and 
some  Democrats  protested  api;inst  a  gcvcrn- 
ment  of  men  Instead  of  laws. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  tv  .ng  to 
continue  to  speak  my  mind;  end  I  am  pc;i:g 
to  insist  on  the  freedom  of  ethers  tc  ~i  e>  k 
their  minds,  whether  on  all  points  cj  no 
points  I  agree  with  them  W!:lle  a  declatiri  n 
of  war  means  that  we  will  close  ranks  be- 
hind the  flag,  as  we  always  do.  It  does  not 
cxtlngul.<^h  the  rights  cf  citirens  to  discus* 
the  war  and  Its  prosecution.  But  the  last 
one  of  us  will  fight  fcr  Amirica.  una^r  any 
kind  of   leadership. 


Duty  on  Sugar 


EXTEN.<:o:;  of  remarks 
HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

'>F     N!  "'P  »^K,f 

IN  THE  SEN  V:T.  OY   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Tuesday.  Septc^-ibcr  2    1941 


STATEMENT  CF  M-:5RA<KA  N\:N-!?T0CX 
COOPER.MI\E  BLIT  CiRCV.EPi  ASSO- 
CIATION . 


M:  BUILER.  Mr  Piesident.  I  a.'k 
unanimous  consf-nt  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  copy  of  a  .natc- 
mcnt  opposing  a  reduction  in  the  duty  en 
sugar  filed  by  the  Nebra.ska  Ncn-Stock 
Cooperaiivo  Beet  Growers'  A.ssociPtion 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation in  co.inoction  with  the  forih- 
coming  negotiat'ions  of  a  suppl^'mental 
trade  arrecrnent  w;th  Cuba. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  .nniciican  re- 
fneis  and  the  Office  of  Pncc  Admini.'^tia- 
tion  and  Civilian  Supply  lia'.e  b-  en  laced 
with  a  dtleiiuna  br.au.'^e  cf  tlie  rclu.<^al  of 
Cuban  sugiv  lntcre.''ts  to  sell  their  ^uzrt 
in  this  market  at  the  ceiling  price  of  S3. 50 
a  hundred  pounds  set  by  Mr.  Hendcr.son. 
This  price  nets  them  a  higher  return 
than  they  have  received  froni  sales  to  us 
for  some  lime,  and  a  much  higher  return 
than  they  receive  from  sales  to  Buiain. 

Last  Fr'day  Cuba  rer.!'.''ri  another 
favor  in  tlie  form  of  a  f  ur'h*^  r  ir.rr*  a.'^c  in 
quota  to  2.750  000  t<  n*;  ei:  mcKuse  cf. 
over  1,000,000  tons  cmv  the-fr  la.^'  year's 
quota,  or  more  thaii  a  60-p  rcrr-i  in- 
crease. Of  course,  ciomt.slic  b'.:e:  t;roduc- 
tion  also  received  a  qu' la  iiAita.n-.  but 
that  does  not  mean  anv  .l^ine.  since  we 
have  not  the  susar  to  sell  because  c  f  the 
curtailment  in  acreage  forced  on  us  last 
spring  in  spite  of  the  protests  mad<^  by 
my.se!f  and  ether  Senators  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  With  ihc  Department  cf  Aencul- 
ture.  One  of  our  Ix'et  facto.'it.s  m  Ne- 
braska, that  at  ^'lnatale.  '^^"as  foiced  to 
close  down,  a-s  well  a.s  ctiiers  in  some  of 
the  other  States  b'^cauH-  cf  the  cut  in 
beet  acreage,  "fthile  Cuban  suear  produc- 
tion was  b  ing  financed  by  the  Export- 
Import  E..:  k. 
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Nevoitht-l'<^.s.  In  spite  of  the  favors  al- 
ready p.\en  to  Cuba,  it  appears  l:kply  that 
the  pre>ent  aciminLstiaiiCn.  rather  than 
hurt  Cubm  fc-iincjs.  is  wiUing  to  co  sliil 
further  ;ind  m:<ke  whatever  concessions 
may  be  nfct\-~ary  in  order  to  satisfy  Cuba, 
recardl.\ss  of  the  cost  to  the  American 
su:'ar  farm*  r.  and  that,  therefore,  the 
duty  en  siu'ar  will  be  reduced,  freig'nt 
rates  will  be  reduced,  and  possibly  even, 
a.j  has  been  rumored.  Cuban  sugar  will 
be  bought  by  some  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment at  an  advanced  price.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  expect  that  such  repre- 
sentations as  this  will  do  any  good,  but  I 
ask  that  this  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCOTTSBLUKF.    NEBH  . 

August  21.  1941. 
Chairm.^n.    Committee   tor    Reciprocity 

lN>0aMAT10N. 

'Jnit'^d  States  Tariff  Commisnon  Building, 
\Va  hirgton,  D    C 

Sir:  The  Nonstock  Cooperative  Beet  Grow- 
ers A.s^ocl.ii'.on  of  Scottsbluff,  Nebr..  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Beet  Growers  Asiociaticn 
and  represents  <<ome  4.000  sugar-beet  g.'-owers 
cf  the  North  Platte  and  the  South  PUute 
Hlver  Valley.-  aiitl  the  Lodgepcle  Creek  Valley 
of  Wfstern  Nebraska,  who  grow  the  raw  ma- 
terial i.-iusar  beets t  for  six  beet-sugar-facto- 
ries lix-attd  in  this  territory 

Tills  great  industry  of  prcducing  and  proc- 
essing ."ugar  beets  Into  refined  suear  has. 
within  th?  last  30  years,  become  an  enormous 
factor  m  the  development  of  a  community  cf 
many  thou:-and.>  of  gi,x:d  Industrious  and  hon- 
est pe(  pie  who  through  the  encouragemci'.r  of 
their  Ciovernment  built  this  splendid  indu.^- 
try  that  now.  in  this  territory  alone,  repie- 
Bent.s  the  Investment  of  many  milUons  of 
dollars  In  farm  lands  and  factories  a:;d  sup- 
ports th?ii5ancls  cf  labcrers  in  both  the  field 
and  the  factories  These  land-s  and  factories 
provide  a  larsje  parr  of  the  ta.x  money  bv 
which  .'p'.endid  schools  and  churches  are 
maintained  contribute  vastly  to  the  support 
cf  cur  trar.spcrtation  systems,  both  raihcads 
and  public  hiiihways.  And  not  the  lea.-/,  of 
these  contributions  L-i  our  full  quota  of  youn? 
men  &nd  money  f  jr  defense  cf  cur  country  in 
this  awful  hou-  cf  dire  necessity 

Wo  are  confirmed  m  the  belief  that  've  have 
Bn  Inherent  riijht  to  the  pursuit  cf  this  in- 
dustry upon  thei^e  lands,  at  a  return  fcr  cur 
product  t;  a;  a-.-uros  the  status  of  a  respecta- 
ble Americm  citizenry  Any  arbitrary  acticn 
that  low.rs  this  standard  will  be  met  with 
the  stern  d.si.pprcval  of  our  people. 

Wc-  km  w  cf  no  Just  reason  why  an  c'.d 
and  established  as  well  as  eificicnt  d'  m?stic 
Indu.-try  -hculd  be  destroyed  that  f.ireien 
Inttrests  may  be  served,  and  thin  at  the 
hands  cf  our  cwn  Department  of  State. 

This  same  Department  of  State  has  already 
In  recent  -Nears  unjustly  and  unwisely 
layered  the  suiinr  Ir.terests  of  Cuba  in  ways 
Eimil.ir  tc  the  present  proposed  action. 
These  ha\e  taken  the  form  of  Pre-tdential 
ordtrs  reciucitig  existlnj  tariff  rates,  sus- 
pendir.i?  oucta';.  as  well  as  the  ma:-.rer  of 
quota    reir.st.itement 

Fv'llcwln.?  clcsf'.v  Presidential  r.cticn  In 
lowering  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  from 
$2  per  hundred  pounds  to  $1.50  p-->r  hun- 
dred pcunds  The  Department  cf  State  by 
trade  agreement  In  1934  further  reduced 
the  Cuban  stiear  tariflf  irom  $1  50  to  90  cents. 
This,  together  with  the  establishment  of 
sales  qtiotas  g.ive  Cuba  an  advantage  in  the 
American  sugar  market  not  shared  by  any 
other  foreign  sugar-prcduclng  area  Not 
only  was  Cu'^as  sales  Increased  but  the  cash 
returns  were  greatly  enhanced.  The  Amer- 
ican producer  received  but  one  asourauce  in 


this  agreement  which  wa  =  .  that  In  ca:e 
quotas  were  suspended  or  otherwise  became 
Inr  pcrative  the  duty  on  Cub.in  raw  sugar 
wru!d  flutcmatically  be  restored  to  $1.50  per 
hundred  pctir.ds,  as  nctcd  belcw  this  as- 
sr.runce   was   later  Io.=;t 

During  the  period  between  1934  and  1937 
the  amo'jnt  cf  su^ar  Cu  :a  mieht  sell  In  the 
United  Staffs  increased  from  1.836.482  short 
tons  to  2,148.951  short  tons,  the  value  of 
these  sales  increased  'rem  *5o217  000  to 
S1C3  8C8.CC0  Nctwithstr  ndmg;  this  highly 
frivorabir  position  cf  the  Cuban  producer, 
the  Department  of  State  gave  notice  on 
November  3.  1938.  that  :t  wculd  negotiate  a 
supplemental  trade  agret  m.ent  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  and  indicated  sugor  would 
be  an  Item  under  consideratir^n  The  day 
before  the  Departm.ent  gave  d^mc-stic  pro- 
durers  notice  that  It  Intended  tc  negotiate 
the  supplemental  asreement,  the  Cuban 
dictator,  Ccl.  Fulgencio  Bati-ta  gave  to  the 
newspapers  a  story  in  which  he  set  forth  that 
an  oral  agreement  had  flready  been  reaehed 
to  reduce  the  tariff  to  75  cents  a  hundred 
potinds.  This  mterviev*  wa?  published  In 
the  New  York  Times.  November  30.   1938. 

"H.\B.\N.*.  November  29  — Col  Fulgencio  Ba- 
tista. Cuban  chief  of  stfff,  said  in  an  Inter- 
view today  that  an  oral  agreement  had  been 
reached  for  reduction  of  th-?  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar  entering  the  United  States,  In  return, 
he  said.  Cuba  would  throw  open  her  market 
for  Louisiana  rice  and  other  North  American 
products,  manufactured  and  agricultural,  and 
grant  certain  exemptitns  under  her  na- 
tionalistic labor  la*s 

"Formal  negotiations  for  modifications  cf 
the  present  recprccal  t-ade  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  will  be  started 
In  a  few  days,  he  said  Reduction  of  the 
United  States  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  will  not 
affect  the  United  States  Iniport  quotas  but 
w.ll  benefit  Cuban  growers  by  giving  them 
a  better  price. 

"Colonel  Batista  said  the  present  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar  of  90  cents  a  hundredweight 
\v  uld  b?  reduced  to  75  cent^,  the  m.ximum 
reduction  President  Roosevelt  is  permitted  to 
make  under  his  reciprociil  trade  powers. 

"And  we  expect  a  further  reduction  when 
the  United  States  Congress  meets  again,  says 
Coicncl  Batis'a  " 

Bati-ta's  statement  was  denied  by  the  State 
Drpartment  Unfortunitely.  the  Incident 
created  a  crave  doubt  in  the  minds  of  not 
only  cur  American  mdus  ry  but  in  the  minds 
cf  certain  legislative  le<  ders  as  to  whether 
the  Department  of  State  had  not  inadver- 
t.-'ntly  exceeded  its  authority  und^r  the  act 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  b?fore  due 
notice  had  beer,  ttiv en  all  parties  at  Interest, 

The  supplemental  agreement,  when  com- 
pleted in  L.te  1339.  shov.cd  no  reduction  In 
th'.'  tariff.  Hcue-.  er,  the  agreement  did  taVte 
a-.v.-iy  from  donie~-;c  producers  virtually  the 
rniy  prct  c  .en  we  were  accorded  in  the  first 
agreement,  the  provision  which  automatically 
rtstcred  the  duty  tc  SI. 53  in  ca-e  quotas  were 
susn.-rded  cr  became  inoperative  for  seme 
ctli- r  reason.  The  agre<'nient  did.  however, 
contain  a  provl.-ion  wheirby  the  tariff  would 
remain  at  90  cents  in  c  i-e  of  a  suspension 
cf  quotas.  Thus,  if  the  quotas  were  sus- 
pended now,  the  domestio  prcducer  would  be 
subjected  to  the  full  weight  of  Cuban  compe- 
tition with  but  a  90-cer.t  rate  of  duty,  which 
l-^  ridiruicusly  inadequate  to  absorb  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  prod -icing  sugar  In  the 
United  States  as  compared  tc  cc-ts  m  Cuba, 

Only  recently,  through  the  Export -Im.pcrt 
Bank,  our  Government  provided  the  Cuban 
sugar  industry  with  a  lean  cf  $11,200,000  to 
finance  a  prcducticn  cf  400  000  tens  cf  sugar 
v.'hich  could  not  have  b?fn  produced  without 
the  financial  assistance  cf  this  covtntry.  Our 
Government  had  thus  jjlaced  itself  In  the 
position  of  furnishing  as'iistance  to  an 
already  cverindulsed  f c  •eir;n  competitor  cf 
its  own  people  while  us  Department  of  Agri- 


culture had  but  recently  cor^.pelled  the=^e 
same  people  to  reduce  the  production  of  this 
Identical  commcdlty — sugar. 

What  further  concessions  the  Department 
of  Stata  may  contemplate  granting  to  the 
sugar  industry  of  Cuba  Is  beyond  the  power 
of  our  imagination  to  conceive.  Hcwevcr.  the 
fact  that  the  Department  has  announced  Its 
Intention  to  negotiate  Is  ample  evidence  that 
the  Department  has  In  mind  some  further 
concessit" ns  to  that  county. 

It  is  cur  contention  ^fct  by  all  rules  of 
fairness  and  justice  this  Government  has 
already  Bencusly  overindulged  an  Impulse  to 
befriend  this  foreign  Industry  to  the  injury 
of  Its  ©wn  domestic  producers,  and  that 
rather  than  continue  this  unfair  course  In 
granting  further  concessions  to  a  foreigner 
It  should  recall  some  of  these  favors  already 
granted  and  bestow  them  upon  Its  own 
people. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association  and  the  United  States  Beet 
Growers  Association  has  been  read,  fully  con- 
sidered, and  approved  by  representatives  of 
our  association. 

We  hereby  Include  It  as  a  part  of  our  state- 
ment  and  request   that  it   be  so  considered. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Nebr.\sk>  Nonstock  Cooperative 

Beet  Growers  Association, 
By  Qhas.  E   Franklin.  President. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  1.  1941 


STATEM 


ENT   BY    HON.    J.    BUELL   SNYDER. 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  indudlng  a  state- 
ment I  made  about  1  year  and  3  months 
ago  relative  to  what  I  thought  the  Na- 
tion's national-defense  equipment  should 
consiist  of.  I  have  been  reminded  by  some 
of  my  friends  that  my  estimates  were 
not  far  wrong. 

When  I  made  this  statement  July  11, 
19-!0.  some  of  my  real  friends  spoke  to 
me  confidentially  that  I  was  too  vision- 
ary. These  same  friends  now  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  that  they  believe  that  my 
estimates  were  about  right.  The  state- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  11,  1S40,  follows.  Since 
we  did  not  start  to  build  my  superhigh- 
way system  in  1936  or  1937.  it  now  seems 
advisable  that  we  stand  by  with  that  pro- 
gram tin  after  this  emergency,  when  we 
will  have  to  find  other  employment  for 
five  or  six  million  men  v.ho  will  be 
dropped  from  national-defense  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  I  refer  tr 
as  appearing  in  the  Record  of  July  11, 
1940.  was  as  follows: 

I  Fi  Jcn    the    Congp.essional   Record    of 
Thursday.  July  11,  194C| 

Mr.  Sntder  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  wish  to 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGKESSIOXAL  RECORD 


An2i 


Include  what  I  think  Is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate for  national-defense  equipment  and  in- 
stallations If  we  are  to  think  in  terms  of 
protecting  our  country  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  against  foreign  foes  during  the 
years  to  come.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Cijvcrnment  and  Industry  must,  and  I 
feel  sure  will,  speed  up  production  at  a  rapid 
rate  such  as  was  never  attempted  or  accom- 
plished In  this  country.  I  hope  I  am  VTOng, 
but  I  am  compelled  to  take  Into  account 
recent  acts  and  achievements  of  foreign 
powers  who  could  and  might  be  knocking  on 
Our  back  door,  demanding  admission  to  dis- 
turb our  freedom  and  liberty-lcvmg  institu- 
tions as  well  as  our  VBry  lives,  I  say  I  hope 
1  am  wTong.  but  takmt;  these  factors  Into 
consideration  we  mu?^  be  prepared  and  keep 
prepared  until  such  t.me  that  the  war  lords 
and  conquerors  across  the  water  sbow  us  by 
tbeir  actions  over  a  sp)ace  of  years  that  they 
CO  longer  desire  to  disturb  us  It  will  take 
at  least  five  decades  for  them  to  show  us  this. 
Tlierefcre  we  niu*t  prepare  in  a  big  way  I 
recommend  that  we  equip  the  Nation  with 
at  least  the  f blowing; 

A  That  we  manufacture  and  have  on  hand 
by  July  1,  1943.  100  000  airplanes  of  different 
types  and  kinds 

B  By  July  1.  1943.  we  should  have  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  plants  in  perfect 
maintenance  and  upkeep  in  order  to  be  able 
to  manufacture  1000  airplanes  a  day  If  an 
emergency   would    arl;e 

C  We  should  have  m-anufactured  by  July 
1.  1943,  4,000,000  rifles  at.d  facilities  to  man- 
ufacture 2  000  of  them  a  day. 

D  We  should  have  by  July  1  1943,  4,000,000 
machine  guns  of  ditf'-rent  type?  and  kinds. 
With  fr^ciUtles  to  manufacture  2  000  a  day 

E  We  should  have  en  hand  by  July  1,  1943. 
75,000  tanks  and  armored  cars  of  difTerent 
types  and  descriptior.  with  manufacturing 
facilities  to  produce  500  a  day  if  necessary  In 
an   emergency, 

F.  We  should  have  en  hand  by  July  1,  1943, 
2.000.000  antiaircraft  guns  of  the  finest  and 
best  type,  with  facilities  to  manufacture 
1.000  a  day. 

G  We  should  have  on  hand  by  July  1,  1943, 
100,000  antitank  guns  with  a  certain  percent 
of  them  capable  of  piercing  3-inch  armor 
plate,  with  facilities  to  manufacture  500  a 
day 

H.  We  should  have  tin  hand  bv  July  1.  1943, 
clothing,  tentage.  shoe",  and  full  field-service 
equipment  for  4.000.000  men. 

I  We  should  have  by  July  1.  1943.  manu- 
facturing fnciUtles  scattered  throughout  the 
Nation  to  manufacture  sufficient  replace- 
ments for  all  these  commodities  at  a  speed 
necessary  to  assure  equipment  on  hand  In 
case  of  an  emergency  Invasion  of  our  shores 
or  institutions. 

J  By  July  1,  1943,  we  should  have  com- 
pleted at  least  three  lran=ccntlnental  super- 
highways, as  outlined  In  my  bill.  H.  R.  8503; 
that  Is.  an  eight -lane  htuhway.  fcUowlng  the 
general  route  of  the  Old  National  Pike,  or 
Route  40,  across  the  Nation,  built  as  straight 
as  possible,  and  with  a  grade  cf  not  more 
than  4  percent  at  any  one  place.  The  same 
type  of  highway  should  be  built  up  and  down 
each  coast,  seme  30  to  60  miles  from  each 
coast.  Of  course,  the  other  six  highways 
embodied  in  my  bill  should  be  and  will  be 
built  In  time:  but  these  three  should  be 
built  without  fail,  to  be  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  commodities  of  commerce  as 
well  as  a  Tillitary  road  in  case  of  necessity. 
Experts  think  this  would  be  the  cheapest 
nat.onal-defense  Instmllatlon.  looking  to  the 
conservation  of  our  whole  Nation,  that  we 
could  build  These  three  highways  would 
cost  about  $4.000.000. COO  to  build  them  eight 
lanes,  or  100  feet  wid-;,  with  proper  iacilltles 
along  the  highways. 

K  We  should  have  by  July  1.  1943.  about 
2.000  air  bases  or  air  f  elds  developed.  In  the 
Interim    the    Ur.ited    States   Army    engineers 
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should  select  throughout  the  Nation  about 
15.000  landing  fields:  that  is.  fields  that,  if 
an  emergency  day  came,  could  be  put  Into 
condition  for  landing  planes  within  48  or 
120  or  168  hours.  These  should  be  circled 
within  a  radius  of  so  many  miles  outride  of 
each  city  that  is  considered  a  large  Industrial 
and  manufacturing  center. 

L  By  July  1,  1943,  we  should  have  several 
scores  of  underground  hangers  along  our 
main  highways,  as  well  as  underground  stor- 
age facilities  for  our  munitions.  The  liangare 
in  time  of  battle  are  very  essential.  a5  dis- 
covered In  the  war  now  going  on  across  the 
sea 

M,  And.  finally,  we  should  have  by  July  1, 
1943.  sufficient  munitions  of  all  kinds  In 
storage  to  use  these  guns  and  weapons  for 
months.  If  necessary,  without  running  out 
of  munitions.  The  two  things  that  ham- 
pered the  French  the  most  were  traitors 
within  her  own  ranks  and  second  a  shortage 
of  munitions 

1  have  no  doubt  that  some  who  read  this 
will  think  that  my  estimates  are  exagger- 
ated; that  the  program  is  too  ambititiu. 
Some  will  think  it  Is  not  necessary  to  make 
such  provisions.  Others  will  think  it  Is  too 
expensive,  and  so  forth. 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
of  u-s  are  convinced  that  cur  way  of  life  is 
worth  preserving.  We  are  convinced  that 
cur  schools,  our  churches,  and  our  homes 
are  worth  preserving. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  blessed  en- 
dowment that  we  received  from  our  fore- 
fathers called  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  and  religious  freedom.  Is  worth  fight- 
ing for.  Yes.  we  are  convinced  that  If  we 
wish  cur  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  these  blessings,  we  will  have  to 
build  up  a  national  defense  that  will  insure 
their  preservation  The  partial  recommen- 
dations that  I  enumerated  above,  I  think 
we  will  find  absolutely  essential  within  the 
next  score  of  years  to  defend  our  precious  In- 
stitutions Yes.  Mr  Speaker;  we  will  have 
to  eat  fewer  ice-cream  cones,  chew  less 
chewing  gum.  burn  less  gasoline,  deprive  cur- 
selves  of  a  lot  more  things  we  classify  as 
semlessential  or  pleasure  and  recreational 
adjustm.ents,  to  provide  this  equipment.  But 
It  Is  better  to  have  no  equipment  at  all  than 
to    be   one-fourth,  one-half   prepared. 

We  learned  the  lesson  over  and  ever  again 
In  the  last  year  We  saw  nation  after  na- 
tion tn  Europe  that  was  one-fourth  or  one- 
half  or  one-tenth  perpared.  being  ruthlessly 
run  over — and.  my  fellow  citizens,  whenever 
a  barbarous  ruler  directs  his  forces  to  run 
over  a  peaceful.  Gcd-fearlng  people  like  the 
people  of  Holland.  Belgium,  or  similar  na- 
tions, then  It  is  time  for  us  to  prepare  In  a 
big  way  to  see  to  It  that  no  force  will  be  able 
to  run  over  us  or  to  fly  over  us  and  destroy  us. 
The  trouble  Is.  my  friends,  that  we  here  in 
America  do  not  realize  the  horrors  and  liard- 
shlps  that  result  when  a  dictator  takes  over 
a  country  such  as  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  so  forth.  We  do  not  seem  to  realjze  that 
they  kill  off  the  educated  and  Intelligent  peo- 
ple. We  do  not  seem  to  be  aroused  over  the 
fact  that  they  close  all  of  the  schools  except 
the  very  elementary  schools.  We  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  all  the  precious  things 
that  are  near  and  dear  to  us  would  be  wiped 
out  under  a  dictatorship  such  as  now  reigns 
over  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  and 
so  forth  We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  our 
Negro  slavery  was  heaven  compared  with  the 
slavery  that  these  conquered  people  have  to 
endure. 

Yes.  my  friends,  I  believe  If  you  were  in 
possession  of  the  facts  and  background  that 
I  have  as  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  for  national  defense,  you 
would  agree  with  me  that  my  suggestions  or 
recommendations,  if  you  please,  enumerated 
above  are  moderate  compared  with  the  value 
cf  cur  liberties  and  cur  free  country. 
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STATEMENT  BY  M    L    SIGMON 


Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  statement  made  by  Mr.  M.  L. 
Sipmon.  of  Mlonticeilo.  Ark.,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  citizens  held  in  the  office  of  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas  on  August  27, 
1941.  to  prot»>>t  the  action  of  Mr,  Leon 
Henderson  in  fixing  prices  for  southern 
piiie  lumber.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Sig- 
mon  clearly  und  concK^ely  evidences  the 
demoralizme  t  fleet  on  the  lumber  indus- 
try of  the  unwarranted  action  of  O.  P. 
A,  C.  S.  Cer:ainly  neither  the  consumer 
or  any  otlier  group  is  benefited  or  pro- 
tected when  an  indu.stry  upon  which  a 
large  part  of  our  people  are  dependent 
for  a  livehhood  is  arbitrarily  and  un- 
nece.s.sanly  strangled.  The  statement 
referred    to    is    as    follows: 

I  am  a  timb"?r  owner,  and  as  such  am  very 
much  Interested  in  this  meeting  with  you. 
I  have  gone  Into  this  question  of  pine  price 
celling  and  from  what  1  knew  cf  it,  I  have 
already  determined  I  cannot  aScrd  to  sell 
my  timber  on  the  basis  lumber  producers  will 
be  able  to  pay  me.  If  Mr  Hen.dcrpcn'E  celling 
prices  prevail. 

I  want  to  ccngratulate  yen,  Mr,  Governor, 
on  the  success  you  have  had,  not  only  In 
refinancing  the  State's  indebtedness,  but  also 
on  ycur  success  In  securn.e  additional  new 
Industry,  as  well  as  Arkansas'  share  of  de- 
fense. Howev(?r,  as  a  timber  owner,  I  am 
concerned  less  in  your  zeal  to  secure  new 
Industries  In  view  of  the  fact  th.it  we  say, 
perhaps,  lose  the  oldest  i^nd  blf.,-  •  a;.d  most 
Important  Industry  cf  all — namely,  the  lum- 
ber  industry 

In  the  first  place,  Mr,  Govcrncr,  we  want 
you  to  understand  that  we  believe  In  the 
principle  of  price  control  diorlng  this  emer- 
gency. We.  however,  would  like  to  have  this 
control  exercised  legally  and  intelligently 
by  a  commission  or  board  which  is  lamiiiar 
with  the  lumber  business.  President  Roose- 
velt, himself,  lias  recommended  seme  legisla- 
tion to  legalize  price  control.  H.s  b:l!  sug- 
gests that  the  price  tc  be  used  is  the  market 
price  prevailing  on  July  29.  1041,  the  day  of 
his  message  to  Congress.  On  that  very  day, 
the  Government.  Itself,  bought  in  Memphis 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  at  public  auction. 
attended  by  80  mills,  In  open  compet.tlon.  at 
approximately  $31  mill,  net,  fcr  item<-  which 
Mr.  Henderson  has  set  at  1.25,  On  Aueust  13 
and  14.  only  2  days  before  Mr,  He:.derscn 
established  hl?^  ceiling  prices  en  yellow  pine, 
the  Government  again  bought  miliions  of 
feet  of  lumber  for  which  It  paid  831,  mill, 
net,  for  Items,  again,  en  which  Mr  Hcndpr:on 
fixed  a  ceiling  of  $25  per  thousand 

These  celling  prices  on  yellow-pine  lumber 
are  the  only  ceilln"?  prices  that  have  been 
established  up  to  date,  s-o  fer  as  we  know, 
that  have  not  frozen  the  cu.'-rent  market 
prices.  On  Arkansas  soft  pine,  the  ceiling 
prices  ha-e  reduced  th^  current  m.arket  prices 
25  percent  In  the  face  -^f  this,  there  has 
been  approved  a  new  minimum  wage  rate  for 
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ihe  southern  lumber  ir.f!v..-t:y  whxh  w  A 
shcrtiy  adv  .n  ■(•  V  e  n;.;;:.-n;r;i  -Aj^e  fr::n  :iO 
cents  '"  35  lun'.-  jer  r.-.u:  Th;.-  .^  a:;  iii- 
crefi?e  of  KJ-',  percent  In  v,a-;e  costs,  t  ^av 
nothing  of  tl^.e  tremendcus  ad-.a.'ues  ;n  c-.-ts 
brcus.'ht  abou'  by  inr:;-a>«-s  in  the  price  cf 
sup(  hcs 

Th.'ie  CPKln:  pr:c<--  ra'e  Ark Ti-ris  .srtt  pine 
alcn?  '.viih  Ncrth  CarolinR  reefers  Vr'h<'.eas, 
through  th«'  years.  ArkHn.sH.'^  pme  ba?,  cr.i'.tin- 
UiAis;;  '..'.d  f<.r  i<  d:f!erer.ti  w  i  f  S5  and  up  p<  r 
thf'U&.md  f-"c:.  Buyer'-  f(ir  tw.i  ^-nira'ni.s 
have  reccgnlz.'d  iIih  superior. 'y  m  quality  by 
the  pr.Cf-.  t!'.,v  w.Jlini;'.y  pav  !•  involves, 
ani|  n;;  r.ther  ihiT.,;?  !=unst.in"  ;a;'.y  !.;,  her  pro- 
ciut  •.'  :\  cast*  The  ceiling  price  Ust  has  dis- 
rrgnrCod  d.fTercr.-uis  m  prxe  a'^  bff.ve.n 
glad''  s:?.>,  and  le:ip'h«.  ■wbi'-h  The  trade 
has  reorjn:zed  for  40  years  Mr  Hend.\'-s>,n 
hru-;ics  these  natural  difTerential?  as:d  >  and 
wrl'cs  h'.s  r  wn  ticket.  e«tabli>hin^  dlfltreii- 
tlnl'i  that  .i.e  -;mply  ndicildu-: 

Dfahni;  partitularly  witli  Arkansa-  soft 
pine  we  quo'o  frcni  The  Cnn:inierc.al  Bu'.'.e'ln 
r!  P  s'cn.  da-pd  Auizi:-:'-  23  1941,  -he  foUcw- 
Inc 

"Worst  blunde-s  of  the  sfurhern  nine  cell- 
ing (jrice>  are  t»o  In  numhtr;  Failure  to 
recr.i-ni7e  the  wholesaler,  who  mnsi  pet  his 
pn;rtt  by  subterf-.ii;e  or  by  a  mil!  surrenderiiis? 
;i«if  r-i  hi-  ceiUng  pric*^;  second  bii,;  b'.undrr, 
failure  to  ri-C(  ginz  ■  superiority  of  lumber  and 
hi.  her  cist.-  tf  certain  Southwcs'ern  and  Oulf 
m'.r- 

"F.ilhire  to  rPcn.Tniye  siipiT'Ority  and  I'lieher 
▼Hln*'  if  let  us  ■^ny,  Arkansas  soft  pine,  l5 
plain,  stupe!  Buyers  for  two  generation.'  have 
recognized  this  sup«riority  In  the  prices  they 
willin-lv  pa;d  And  tli;s  sutierioritv  m- 
vohcs  am.  i.i:  ether  thiiTS,  subs-ar.'ia'.'.'/ 
greater  production  c(f'.s  F'T  exan:ple  ?i8. 
mill.  f<r  1  by  4  inch  B  rift  flooring  In  both 
Ncrth  Carc'lna  and  Arkansas.  Is  Just  a  bit 
screv,  y  ' 

N.  X  this  Ccnimrrcial  Bulletin  nf  Br-ton 
Ls  rtc^cni?.  d  th.rf  urh'iXit  th.e  c,  \intry  a-  cn,e 
cf  'he  ni  .^t  trti=tw^  rthy  sources  of  informa- 
tion, w.'h  nfcrinte  to  th"  market?  oii  vai  lous 
con-.mvCl;tlc^ ,  They  h'lve  no  fiirancia!  m.ter- 
f.'t  in  lumtcr  ,^nd  thrir  opinicn  is  ent  rely 
d.sin.tere.-tcd  ar.Li  unprejtidiced 

A.ain  qucting  from  th.,'  C^niinercial  Bu'.le- 
tln.  we  refer  you  to  their  i'?\ie  ejf  Auevis'  16. 
the  diiv  that  Mr  Henderson  published  his 
price  l>t.  which  ls.=ue  shews  thr  relative  value 
of  -Arkan.-a.s  soft  pine  as  compared  with  pine 
frum  Lthcr  southerii  territories  This  ati- 
thentic  report  cf  tl-.e  New  Enc^iand  mark"'  en 
tiiat  day  .-,hcws  Arkar.s.is  puie  as  carryms;  a 
prcn^.ium  !n  th-  upper  prades  a\eri-.;!n';t  $25 
to  $.''0  p?r  thi  Uiund  fca  It  also  slievs  in 
the  icwer  grades,  ?urh  as  1  by  6  Inches  and 
8  Inches  No  2  common  a  difference  riel.vered 
Eoitcn.  a.-  Iftvce.  ;i  Nrih.  Ci^'ri'ln-.a  and  .\r- 
kan.-:iV">  pme,  cf  S8  per  thousand  feet  A  c  py 
of  fl.is  paper  is  hero 

Lockim:  at  thl.'^  sltuntlrn  from  anc>ther 
angle,  and  d: v. ding  the  ye'.l  w-pm.e  prodia-mg 
area  by  tl  e  Mississippi  River  record^  sbrw 
that  the  saies  of  8  rppre=entntlve  east-cf- 
the-Mi.ssis.-;;ppi-River  mills  fcr  the  firrt  7 
months  uf  th..-  year  average  $32  07  per  thcv.- 
sand  feot  Whereas  for  11  Identical  ndlls 
west  of  the  river  for  the  first  7  mcn'hs  cf 
1941  a  price  jf  f ■57.12  p'-e\a.!(d 

If  th:  ceiling:  prices  a.-  established  by  Mr. 
Henderson  are  pcrniittcd  to  prevnll.  in  our 
cpiuKn  the  effect  cr.  the  S'ate  r(  .-Xrkansas 
Will  be  disastrous  Est. meting  the  pr  auc- 
tion of  pine  lumber  at  present  in  Arkansas 
at  950  OOO.iX'O  feet  per  ye.-.r  m.eans  an  annual 
Income  at  t.day"s  market  averaging  $32  per 
thou-and.  cl  $30,400,000  The  cut  occasi.-ncd 
by  Mr  He:  derscn's  prices  averages  $6  per 
thousand  fcot,  or  $3,700,000  yearly,  a-summ^ 
the  same  pre  ductiou  were  maintained,  which, 
hcwEver,  wn!  not  be  the  case.  As  a  m.atter 
Cf  fact,  many  mills  have  becu  cperating  2 
shifts,  and  all  of  them,  on  a  basii  cf  50  hcurs 
or  mere  per  week  paying  time  and  a  half 
for  overtmie  for  hours  wcrked  over  40  hours 


P'T  wei  k  Th"  onlv  reasuii  th'.  mills  have 
nr^.ntaii.ed  'hfit  fxnfnsiv.}  scliedi:!es  Is  that 
there  hfis  he' ii  a  re.;.-(  n.Tb..-  profit  which  is 
now  abcut  tr  be  wiped  ...ut  cy  Mr  Henderson's 
cpillig  priC' -  In  tur  opinion,  if  these  ceil- 
ing prlcv-  are  permitted  to  remain  in  effect, 
the  Arkan'-as  production  of  yellow-pine  lum- 
ber WiU  b>  r''':iu  ed  40  percent  If  this  comes 
ab^u'.  It  will  reduce  Arkansas'  yearly  pro- 
duction to  .:pprc.ximately  500  000.000  feet  at 
a  price  cf  apprrxim.'.tely  $26  per  thousand 
feet,  or  a  little  bener  than  $15,000,000 
yearly — half  c-f  what  it  is  row.  Certainly  no 
mills  will.  CI1  'hi-  ba-is,  <  perate  more  than 
40  hours  pr-r  wr.k,  winch  im;mediately  cuts 
production  a  minimum  of  20  percent.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  weekly 
incrme  cf  the  wage  earnfrs  m  the  lumber 
mdu-try  in  the  S'.a'e  cf  Ar:<ansas  a  minimum 
of  2T--,  percent 

What  has  bc'^^n  said  heretofore  deals  with 
'he  eeneral  and  hiinost  positive  effects  of 
Mr  Hendei sen, V  celling  prK  e.-  The  picture  is 
not  complete  without  considering  the  pre- 
dicament m  which  this  ruhn.i^  if  permitted 
to  btcome  -fftc-ive  puts  the' small  vellcw- 
pine  sawmill  oper.vor,  p.irticularly"  those 
who  have  bvUi'ht  stumpage  recently  at  prices 
preo.cated  up.  n  'he  existing  lumber  market. 

The  su::i!l  mills,  in  our  opinion,  make 
approxuratt'.v  50  percent  of  the  Arkansas 
soft  p.ne  The^e  -ma'!  nulls— several  hun- 
dr^-d  m  number— employ  an  average  of  20 
to  25  m-  n  .-.p.ece  Tiiese  smaller  mills,  by 
reaM,n  of  tl:eir  very  s!7c  are  unable  to 
market  th'-ir  own  produ -t.  and  so  sell  It 
green,  rough,  tc  the  larger  mills  with  sales 
organizations.  The'.-  larger  mills  dry  It 
machine  and  refine  it,  anl  sell   it. 

Up  until  new  the  blrg-r  mills  have  been 
able  to  pay  a  fairly  satisfactory  price  for  this 
lough  gre-n  pme  However,  with  this  drastic 
cut,  they  will  no  1.  n-cr  be  able  to  do  so 
and  many.  If  not  all,  cf  the  smaller  mills 
will  Imm'.dia'-'-ly  ha\e  to  cease  operations, 
since  tl-.ey  cannot  legr.lly  continue  at  the 
prices  th..t  c-  'ild  be  paid  them  in  view  of 
the  r.idicnl  rtducti.-in  which  the  finished 
pn^duct  lia-;  sufTered  thr:  u^-h  ft.xmg  these 
ceiling  pric(  s 

A  consldtrahle  nuir.bcr  - '  the  smaller  mills 
refen-ed  to  have  already  received  notices 
fr  m  the  bigger  mills  they  have  been  supply- 
ing to  the  effect  that  after  August  30  the 
bigger  mills  will  be  unable  to  take  any  mere 
cf  'heir  lumber. 

Another  an;le  to  be  co.i'ldered  is  that  the 
United  States  Forest  Dep;:itment  Is  selling 
G  v<rn!iient  timber  each  ye.tr  in  order  to 
main-n.n  th.cir  Feic.';t  Ser' ice.  A  few  mills 
are  located  In  thc~e  forests  and  are  buying 
G'  vernnicnt  timber  along  v.ith  timber  owned 
by  them.  The  cei!in=;  price?  set  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ders^-n  arc  b  ised  something  near  the  1938 
pric--.  and  at  that  time  the  Government 
tmihcr  was  selling  around  $7  50  per  thousand. 
1.  >:  sealc  At  the  present  market  price  of 
Iumb^>r  the  Government  t-s  selling  their  tim- 
ber aroui-d  $11  50  per  t';cu,-and  If  the 
prices  set  by  Mr,  Henderson  are  put  into  effect 
f  r  ail  lumbermen,  they  vill  be  unable  to 
bt:y  any  Government  tlmb?r  and  this  should 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  Forest  Service, 
as  it  is  our  underst  ■  ndlng  ihat  this  Govern- 
ment timber  is  .-old  to  maintain  the  Forest 
SerMce 

Sn.ce  th.e  b-.gmning  cf  the  lumber  indus- 
try, a  very  larg.'  percentage  of  its  production 
ha.s  been  sold  through  whclesalcrs  and  ccm- 
missicn  lumber  salesmen.  Many  firms  have 
fonnd  it  to  their  advantage  to  sell  their  cut- 
put  through  wholesalers,  who.  in  turn,  em- 
ploy ccmmi.ssion  salesmen  rather  than  sa4- 
uried  salcsn.en  Tlie  customary  wholesale 
discount  allowed  wholesalers  ;s  8  percent 
ci:  the  net  :.  c  b  n;in  piiee.  A:  the  level 
cf  prices  established  by  tins  cider,  there 
W'ould  be  no  margin  between  cc=t  of  pro- 
duct im  and  the  selling  prives  to  permit  mills 
to  protect  their  whc;e.-.ah  and  commission 
connections.     Mills   who  have  i^i:   years  de- 


pended upon  wholesalers  and  commission 
men  to  pell  their  output  will  be  fcrced  to 
attempt  tto  sell  their  e.uire  output  directly 
to  the  retail  trade,  eliminating  both  whole- 
saler and  ccmmifcslon  man.  This  can  result 
only  in  destruction  of  the  entire  wholesale 
and  conimission  lumber  business  of  the 
South,  and  will  affect  thousands  of  whole- 
salers and  commission  salesmen  located  In 
the  lare*^  consuming  centers  throuchcut  the 
Middle  West  and  the  East,  who  deal  almost 
exclusively  in  southern  yellow  pine,  although 
having  iheir  headquarters  outside  of  this 
area.  In  this  connection,  and  aealn  quoting 
the  Comtnercial  Bulletin  of  Bostcn: 

"If  th^se  ceiling  prices  on  southern  pine 
prove  workable,  it  will  be  the  biggest  sur- 
prise of'  1941.  The  relationships  proposed 
between  3-  by  4-lnch.  6-lnch,  8-inch,  and  10- 
inch  bc)ards  are  absurd  There  seems  also  a 
very  observable  disposition  to  deprive  the 
wholesal»r  of  the  means  ol  Uvellhccd.  Leav- 
ing out  Ithe  Injustice  of  this.  such. a  move 
would  m»ke  orphans  cf  a  lot  of  retailers." 

The  efjects  of  all  this  on  latior  are  almcst 
too  cbvjous  to  call  for  much  discussion. 
Probablyj  all  that  is  necessary  tc  say  is  to 
repeat  tliat  the  minimum  reduction  in  p^o- 
duction4-20  percent— will  reduce  the  weekly 
Income  bf  the  wage  earners  in  Arkansas' 
lumber  ijidustry  a  minimum  of  27' ^^  percent. 
If  this  ^rlce  schedule  should  stay  In  effect, 
labor  would  lose  most  of  the  gains  made 
during  fhe  past  few  years.  Tlie  foregoing 
has  to  (jo  with  the  men  who  continue  to 
work,  bi^t  at  lesser  weekly  Incomes,  and  says 
nothing  ialxDut  the  thousands  oi  men  who 
will  be  thrown  ccmpletely  out  cf  work  by 
the  shut-down  cf  the  smaller  mills  referred 
to  previ(}usly. 

Tha  e^ct  of  this  ceiling  Is  Just  as  obvious 
on  Main  Btreet,  the  merchant  and  bankers,  of 
every  sawmill  community  in  the  State,  be- 
cause thf  success  of  their  business  Is  in  the 
lumber  tommunliles  directly  in  proportion 
to  til e  pay  rolls  of  those  communities,  and 
likewise  ^ill  be  reduced  in  proportion,  as  for- 
merly stated. 

The  iT^mber  Industry  Is  desirous  of  fur- 
nishing to  the  Government  In  this  emer- 
gency all  the  lumber  for  defense  purposes 
that  th^r  will  require.  It  is  feared  that 
through  ^he  proposed  reduction  in  prices  the 
over-all  production  of  lumber  will  be  re- 
duced tq  such  an  extent  that  the  Gcvern- 
ment  wil  not  be  able  to  secure  promptly  the 
Uemend^us  amounts  of  lumber  which  It 
presentl5(  needs. 

Some  teeks  ago  Mr  Henderson  set  celling 
prices  or<  the  products  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. He  arbitrarily  fixed  those  prices  too  low. 
When  he  found  that  out.  through  the  in- 
ability of  the  manufacturers  to  supply  the 
demand,  on  Saturday,  the  23d,  he  adjusted 
the  price  upward.  However,  this  did  not 
come  about  until  the  Governors  and  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  Southern  States  offered 
violent  opposition. 

All  th«  Southern  States  producing  yellcw 
pine  are  iitally  interested  and  very  much  ex- 
ercised ofver  this  action.  I  am  reliably  In- 
formed ttiat  the  Louisiana  yellow-pine  indus- 
try is  having  a  State-wide  indignation  meet- 
ing Thuasday  of  this  week.  We  also  under- 
stand thgt  Governor  Jones,  of  Lotjlslana.  has 
telegraphed  the  Louisiana  ccngressicnal  dele- 
gation tlint  this  action  by  Mr.  Henderson  is. 
In  his  opinion.  dlsa.stroUs  to  his  State,  and 
further  <hat  he  has  telegraphed  the  Gcver- 
ncrs  of  ieven  other  Southern  States  of  his 
feelings  |n  the  matter  and  asking  them  to 
take  similar  action. 

It  Is  mjy  sincere  belief.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, th^t  you  will  be  vitally  interested  In 
helping  lis  have  these  prices  adjusted  to  ^ome 
basis  soDdewhat  nearer  the  natural  value  of 
the  product  as  currently  determined  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  quickly,  as  Mr.  Henderson's 
order  is  effective  September  6. 
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Views  of  Hon.  L.  Eii  Slack  on  the  War 
Situation 

E^rrENSION  OF   REMARKS 

1 1 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  !N^l.^^A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  F, E'iEN'T,^TIVES 


Thursday   Auoust  28,  1941 


LETTER    TO    HON     STEPHEN    A     DAY     OF 
ILLU.'OIS 


Mr.  LUDLOW  Tli.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  cc^nsent  grant td  by  th-^  House 
of  R'^prcspntatives.  I  pie-fnt  for  printing 
in  tiie  CoNGFEssiON\L  Rfcord  a  letter 
wiitten  jy  Hon.  L.  E:;  Slack,  former 
mayor  of  Indiar.aptli.-  a  di.-tinguished 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  publicist,  to  our 
colleague.  Representative  Stephen  A. 
Day.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS    IND     AugVSt   13,  1941. 

Hon    Stephen  A    D.vt, 

A'ember  of  Congress.  House  of 

Rcpresentaiivei.  Wafhington.  D    C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  and  youi  card, 
which  is  a  b3llct  for  persons  to  make  a  deci- 
sion whether  we  should  enter  the  war  or  stay 
out  of  the  war.  and  as  an  American  citizen, 
having  been  in  public  life  quite  a  lot,  and  ycu 
can  ro'ad  about  my  record  in  different  books 
if  you  want  to.  I  am  not  going  to  sign  that 
we  enter  the  war  or  that  we  stay  cut  of  the 
war  because  of  the  following  opmions  that  1 
have  In  regard  to  many  world  and  local 
matters  1 

1.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  citizen  oi  th:s 
country  cnn  make  a  decision  at  this  time  that 
this  Nation  enter  the  war  or  that  we  should 
stay  out  of  the  war  Of  course,  we  all  should 
want  to  stay  out  of  the  war  If  possible  but 
we  also  snould  enter  the  war  II  conditions  are 
not  changed. 

2  This  Nation  at  this  time  ought  to  b"  con- 
sidered by  all  other  nations  in  the  whole 
world  to  have  the  best  form  of  governinent. 
and  the  best  possibilities  of  God's  children  to 
get  educatioti  and  prober  religious  training. 
and  to  be  successful  and  happy  during  their 
entire  lives 

3.  This  Nation  should  now  give  great  piib- 
llclty  to  all  other  nations  advising  them  that 
their  nation  should  also  build  up  and  promote 
proper  education  for  their  children,  as  they 
grow  up.  and  •also  recognizing  that  religion  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  all  of  the  people, 
regardless  of  their  naticnality.  are  Gods  chil- 
dren, and  we  shotild  have  a  better  chance  for 
everv  Individual  to  be  living  comfortably  and 
happy 

4  This  Nation  should  also  get  a  very  much 
closer  connection  with  all  of  our  Wertern 
Henii«:phere  nations,  and  we  should  now  send 
representatives  to  all  cf  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  and  let  them  stay  the-e  and 
promote  better  governments  in  these  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  also  to  give  them  as^lst- 
ar.re  In  building  up  their  nations  by  turning 
over  to  them  quite  a  lot  of  our  products,  so 
that  these  natior?  can  be  Improved  and  built 
up  as  this  Nation  was  Improved  and  built  up 
by  our  forefathers  and  also  give  all  of  these 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  an  aosolute 
promise  end  understanding  that  thl5  Nation 
wants  to  cooperate  with  all  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens In  this  terrible,  bad  situation  tnat  is 
now  gniiie  on  in  practically  all  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  nations. 


5  I  personally  would  like  to  stay  out  of  the 
war,  but  we  should  get  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere organized  together,  and  If  this  Hitler 
stuff  or  the  Mussolini  stuff  or  any  other  part 
cf  that  very  bad  and  dangerous  Eastern 
H^^misphere  conditions,  should  try  to  get  In 
control  of  any  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or 
should  try  to  get  control  of  the  niajority  of 
the  world  affairs,  then  I  want  cur  Naticn  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  get  to- 
gether by  the  largest  amount  cf  war  prepa- 
rations possible,  and  then  go  Into  those  bad 
nations  in  the  E.istern  Hemisphere,  and  get 
rid  of  those  individuals  like  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini and  get  nd  of  this  world  war  trouble 
that  should  not  occur  at  all  or  be  continued 
very  much  longer. 

6.  My  conclusion  Is  that  we  must  have  In 
our  country  a  fine  and  proper  government,  so 
that  all  of  our  individuals,  regardless  of  their 
nationality  will  be  not  only  luyal  to  our  na- 
tion, but  they  will  be  sensible,  religious  and 
handle  all  public  and  private  matters  In- 
volving business  in  a  proper  way  We  must  be 
promoting  religion  and  loyalty  and  also  proper 
public  and  private  affairs  of  all  kinds  In  this 
Nation,  and  as  a  naticn,  we  should  also  try  to 
do  something  in  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  In  other  word?,  the  other  nations  o' 
the  world  would  be  in  better  shape  tixlay.  If 
they  had  adopted  and  promoted  the  form  of 
governm.ent  and  business  affairs  of  all  kinds, 
promoted  religion,  had  followed  the  wonder- 
ful promotions  of  every  kind  and  character 
Involving  Gcd's  children  that  our  forefathers 
did  when  this  Nation  was  inaugurated  and 
biarted  cut  In  affairs  of  the  world 
Verj'  truly  yours. 

L    Eht  Slack. 
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FFT'^S 


Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Sprakor.  the 
middl"  of  Au^'U.vt  1941  found  the  Con- 
gress preparing  for  a  30-day  recess  after 
an  almost  uninterruptid  session  cf  8'2 
months.  It  recessed  en  a  high  note,  with 
many  controver.«;:a!  thmps  still  ahead. 
The  echoes  of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference  were  still  m  the  air.  The 
House  had  ju.-t  completfd  action  on  the 
Draft  Extension.  Act  by  the  slender  mar- 
gin of  one  vote.  A  bill  to  seize  materials 
and  machines  h.ad  been  twice  rejected  by 
the  House  and  was  .sent  back  to  a  con- 
ference committee  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  huge  three-and-one-half-billicn- 
dollar  tax  bill  had  already  been  pas*-fd 
by  the  House  and  was  new  receiving  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Lodged  in  the  Banking 
Committee  of  the  House  was  the  highly 
controver.sial  bill  to  fix  price  ceilings,  fix 
rents  in  defense-housing  areas,  and  give 
the  President  power  to  license  industries. 
Still  to  come  were  additional  billions  fcr 
lease-lend  aid  to  countries  whose  defense 
is  deemed  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  Doubtle.ss.  there  will  also 
be   additional   funds   for   the    Ain;y    and 


Navy.     Much,  therrfoie.  still  remains  to 
be  done  by  tiiir  N.i'ion'.-  lawmakers. 

But  what  has  C.>npres'.  contrived  dur- 
ing the  last  8 'J  nvniths'  Fir.-t  it  might 
be  said  tliat  the  Apr:  opiiations  Commit- 
tee, the  Ways  ar.d  Mean.>  C,ini:nittee,  the 
Committee  o;i  Na\.A:  Affairs,  and  the 
Conimittee  on  Milita-y  Affairs  handled 
th°  bulk  of  the  legislation  since  the  major 
emphasis  was  on  national  defense.  Per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
should  be  Included  because  cf  its  v.ork 
on  the  lea.^e-Iend  meastire.  A  vast 
amount  cf  t.^-tim.niy  was  tak-^n  before 
the  major  measures  were  irputed  to  the 
floor  for  action  and  moiNt  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  a  major  measure  is  taken  up  with 
this  work  of  priparation  'Lc\  us  then 
list  some  of  the  mcrisures  which  have 
been  passed  a'ld  inscribed  upon  the  stat- 
ute bocks 

DEJE.VSE    AND    l.rt  fN-JE    Alll 

1 1 1  The  Lease-Lend  Act  provid(>s  for 
sitch  aid  to  foicign  count r.tjs  as  th--  Pie>i- 
dent  m.ay  d.rect;  12'  the  pe:>onnel 
strength  of  t  v^  Navy  Vw;s  expanded  to 
232.000  With  (irieipency  authority  in  the 
President  to  lift  it  lo  300. 0'X):  i3)  author- 
ity was  given  the  Maiiinne  Cominis.-iion 
to  build  hundreds  of  caico  vessels;  i4) 
pay  of  parachute  tre-rps  was  placed  at  a 
maximum  of  SlOO:  '5i  the  draft  act  was 
amended  to  include  certain  exeiiiption.s 
which  were  omitted  fr-^m  the  original  act; 
(6)  provision  wa.^  n.adr  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  in  cr^nces'ed  dr-fenre 
areas;  (7)  the  Navy  was  autliorized  to 
construct  nece.ssary  auxiliary  vessels;  i8» 
the  Priorities  Act  wa-  extended  to  apply 
to  leas?-lend  cperations  so  that  m.aterials 
and  supplies  can  be  placed  under  priority 
if  needed  to  aid  foremen  countries  now  re- 
sisting aggression;  t9>  the  President  was 
authorized  to  take  over  title  cr  to  take 
ever  the  use  of  certain  foreign  merchant 
vessels  in  our  ports;  iKii  payments  on 
the  debt  owed  this  country  by  Finland 
were  postponed;  HI*  the  Navy  was  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  vimv  substantial 
program  of  public  works,  including  yards, 
decks,  trainin.z  facilities,  etc.;  '12'  train- 
ing and  service  of  draiter:^  was  extended 
to  30  months. 

MllASt'RES   OF    ST\Tr 

To  safeguaid  the  so\ere;gnty  of  this 
hemisphere.  Congress  implemented  the 
historic  doctrine  ci  P.-esident  Monroe  by 
declannE  in\a  id  any  transfer  of  territory 
in  this  hemisphere  from  one  non-Amer- 
ican power  to  c.nother.  This  v.-as  designed 
to  prevetit  Axis  Powers  from  transferring 
or  securing  te-ntory  in  this  hemisphere. 
Certain  passport  restrictions  were  im- 
posf'd  m  addition  to  those  new  provided 
by  law  tc  b'tter  control  the  movements  of 
persons  wiic  n:pht  be  unfriendly  to  this 
country.  Consulates  were  also  empow- 
ered to  refus>  the  issuance  of  pa'=sport 
visas  cf  certain  persons  wlio  m.ight  prove 
mimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

AC,F.ici.i.rrRE 

'1>  For  prartical  purpcses.  peanuts 
were  m.ade  a  liasic  crop  under  the  provi- 
sion': of  the  Farm  Act  of  1938  and  made 
subject  to  ceitam  marketing  provisions 
and  quotas;  i2>  the  bf-nefit  of  crop  in- 
surar.ce  was  txtended  to  cotton  so  that 
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the  sou'h^rn  lurr-i'ier  Industry.  wh;rh  v.  ;i 
•h>.rlly  adv..r..  l  V  «•  m.n'.:v.um  wa^e  fr^m  30 
f:ent8  to  35  cents  per  hour      This  is  an  in- 

crr-."'r  cf  16-,  percpnt  Ir.  7.a';e  costs,  to  s>ay 
n(  ■;;;■. t:  ■  '.  ' :  <■  ■rf;:;i  :.d',ii-  iirtvanres  in  costs 
brcu.ht  alxu'  by  increai.e.-  !n  the  price  of 
eupi-lies 

Tht-.e  CPilm:  pr:c.--  rate  Ark  r.-is  s'^tt  pine 
alrni?  with  'Si.TXh  CuT'^Unn  ro'^iers  Wri-Tpas, 
thruugh  'he  year«^.  ArkHiisn,-  pin-  l'a~  cr>nlin- 
Ui.u*.;.  f-..;d  :<:,':  n  d;ilerfi.*i  .:  i  f  J5  .:!.d  up  per 
thousand  feet.  Buyef-  fi  r  f.-.  ■  ^-M.t  ra".ons 
hir.f  iiTogniz.  d  th.;s  superior. 'v  iii  quality  by 
t!.'.'  pr.ce-  •lu'-:  v.  .llmc'.y  [;.'y  I'  ;:;vo;vcs, 
Rm"i.g  ether  rl•,;T..;^:  =ulisr  .iir  .ally  !.:.  ;i<  r  pro- 
duction costt;  The  ceiUiig  price  list  has  di.-- 
regarded  (!.fTe:e!:'uli  i:i  j)r:ce  a-  bft.>p  n 
gr:i(.''*  «;,'>-  Cid  lf:;t'M'.«  whi'-h  'he  trade 
hR.<  re.v  :fn  /ed  for  4^")  years  Mr  Hendors<^,n 
hru'Iic-  These  natural  d:fTe:  ent!al.=  aifid  ■  and 
»rl'<s  h'..s  (  wn  ticke*.  e«f ahU.'-hini;  dlHtren- 
tlais  lii:it  .i.e  ^;mp;',  i  ir",;cM:f,u- 

De.dihi;  partu  ul.ir.v  wr.li  Ark.m.-.i-  suft 
pi.'.e  we  quu'e  frr  i\  'he  Con.nvrcinl  Bul'.enn 
ct  r  .*'rn  du'ed  A'l^i:''  23  1941.  th?  fonc-^-- 
Inr 

Wrr^f  hlurcle-'i  rf  'he  =f  u'hern  nine  ccil- 
Ini'  pricof.  are  twD  In  nura'tifr;  Failure  to 
rect.i-rilze  the  wholesaler,  whn  mu^t  ee'  his 
prt  :!'  by  subt.t-rf  ii;"  nr  b%  a  mill  .-.urrendf  nui^ 
{)cr'  of  hl->-  ceil. up  pr;cp.  .seoiiid  b;.;  Mi.i.cltT. 
failure  to  leci  ru.z  ^uptrioiity  of  U;mb^r  ur.d 
hh  her  cc'^t.'  <.f  ct-r'  i.n  .S.^u'h'.vrs'ern  ,.nd  Gulf 
m'V- 

■  F.iilurp  ^r  r<'c<  .■^]^'7f  siip'-'mriry  and  hleher 
T«Uie  '  f .  le*  \i«  <■  y.  ArkTn«a>  si  f t  pine,  Is 
pfaii:  s:up  d  Buyers  for  tw  )  Reneratioi.?  have 
Wf-Oirn ized  Thl>  sujj- riuri'.y  in  ttie  priref^  they 
W!l!''.-:v  p.i;(l  And  th;s  hUpen.Tiiy  in- 
Vil'..'-  air..  !.i'  ci^.er  'h:r-i'=  f-uy>' ao'lallv 
(jre.tTcr  producr.on  a  f"=  F"r  erarrple.  fS8. 
m:!!  f'  r  1  hy  4  Ir.rh  B  nft  fl'v^riP'r  In  both 
Ncrth  Cirf  lli-a  nr.cl  Arkunsns,  1«  Ju.st  a  bit 
screv.  y 

N  •*-.  this  C.  -.r.n-.prri.il  Bu!l'>tin  of  Br"on 
Is  ric:'rnli'>  d  th'ftith'.ut  tl.e  ci.untry  n-  cne 
cf  the  nv  t  frii=tW'  rthy  FOii'ces  of  liiTrrrr.a- 
th.r.  w.rh  ri  fcrt  i\c<:  :r.  the  n.arkfT?  en  vaiious 
con'.mcd:t;c.-=  They  h  ;ve  no  finanrial  in'er- 
f.-r  In  Uimter  r.hd  tlirir  npinicn  is  ent  rely 
d.Mr.tert- ted   .;i.-;   ur.rrejud'.ced 

A..ain  qucMog  fr-  r-i  thf  Ci 'in  in  ere  hi  1  Bulle- 
tl:;.  *e  rift  r  \<\\  to  their  i-siie  of  Aueii.'^t  16. 
the  d.!V  that  Mr  Ht;ider-cn  published  hi« 
I;r;re  i:?t.  i^hirh  h-.-u>'  shew-  thf  relative  value 
of  ArUansa.s  soft  psi.e  a^  ccnij^ared  with  pine 
fr<  m  other  ?cutherr,  trrr'.t.'ries  Thi?  au- 
thviit.r  rtj-'-rt  cf  the  New  Enrlar.d  market  on 
Ui.il  cLiy  rhcw>  .■\:k:.i.s..s  ^\iu-  a>  carrying  a 
premium  'ii  th  ■  u:  per  CTade«  R\erii:T'nc;  f25 
to  $?0  p?r  th<  u.-..nd  f  e^ :  It  also  ?=:ic^  s  in 
the  li>uer  gradi -.  such  a<^  1  by  6  Iriihes  and 
8  In.'he.s  No  2  ccnimon  a  difTercnce,  del.vered 
Eo^un.  ar  betw;,  :i  N;^rth  C-r(^l;;;a  ar.d  Ar- 
kah.-iu-  pi:-.e,  (.  f  58  p*  r  th-us.ird  feet  A  cpy 
vt  this  p.i;.er  !.«  iirrc 

Loclc.iik:  at  thi--  ?!tu.;Tl'"n  from  annt.her 
an^lt  .  and  div.ciu.g  th.e  yel'.w-pir:c  prorlii'^insT 
are. I  bv  tl  e  Mis.eisbippi  River,  recnrds  -h-w 
th.it  the  faU.<  of  8  reprc.^ent.Ttlvp  tast-cf- 
the-Mi.vst.s.sippi-Rivej  mi'.:?  f'"r  the  flrft  7 
nit.nt!-.5  .if  ih.s  y.  ar  av  r.iict"  $32  07  per  thou- 
sand fi-et  Wh-rras  fcr  11  Identical  r.ilUs 
•West  of  the  river  for  the  first  7  mcnth-  cf 
19".l  .*  pr.ce  ..r  fi7.:12  p'e\a.!ed 

If  th.  cehlh*.  prict-  a-  (stablished  by  Mr. 
HenJi.r5on  are  permitted  to  prevail.  In  (^ur 
cpmh  n  the  e.'Tect  on  the  Slate  cf  Arkarr.-as 
wii!  b''  d_l-.^.:^:r.'UJ  Est.in.iting  the  pr- unc- 
tion uf  pir.e  lumber  .;t  [<resent  In  Arkansix=; 
at  9.5C  000.(X!0  fi  .■:  per  yer.r  meiin?  an  annual 
tnctme  at  today '.«  m.irktt  averngmc:  $32  per 
thousand,  of  $30.400  000  The  cut  occasiv-ncd 
by  Mr  H- nderscn  s  prices  averages  $6  per 
Uious.ind  !\tt.  or  $5,700  CCO  yearly,  a-summg 
tl;c  same  production  were  maintained,  which, 
hcwtver,  will  net  be  the  case.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  many  milL<  have  boon  cperatlng  2 
shifts,  and  all  cf  them,  on  a  ba-sls  cf  50  hours 
or  mere  per  week  payir.i.";  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  for  hours  worked  over  40  hours 


p  r  wpi  k  Thp  onlv  reason  the  mills  have 
rr:.".nt;u;ied  thfse  ixpcnsive  schedules  Is  that 
thtr-  h.fts  be<-n  a  rf  i-mable  profit,  which  \s 
i.rw  about  to  be  wiped  out  by  Mr  Henderson's 
cehi;  g  prices.  In  our  opinion,  if  these  ceil- 
InK  price'  are  per.Tiitted  to  remain  in  effect. 
the  Arkansas  prcducricn  of  yellow-pine  lum- 
b.  r  \K.:i  be  reuu:ed  40  percent  If  this  comes 
ah'  u'  it  will  reduce  Arkans.ts'  yearly  pro- 
duction to  .ipprcximately  6o0  000.000  feet  at 
a  price  of  apprr-ximately  $26  per  thousand 
{""»t  or  a  ..T'le  better  than  $15,000,000 
yearly— half  cf  what  it  is  now.  Certainly  no 
mills  will,  en  this  basis,  operate  more  than 
40  hours  per  w-ek.  which  immediately  cuts 
prrduciion  a  minimum  of  20  percent.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  weekly 
mc  me  of  th»^  w,p.'e  earners  in  the  lumb-r'r 
miiu-iry  m  th^  S'a'e  rJ  Arkansas  a  minimum 
of  271 ,,   pf  rcf  nt 


What    ha' 


htret'jfcre    dfals   with 


•he  general  and  himost  positive  eff-^cts  of 
Mr  Hf'ndcr.scn's  ceiling  price-  The  picture  is 
ivit  crmpl'-te  v.ithcht  considering  the  pre- 
dicament in  '.Ouch  'h!-^  ruling,  il  permitted 
to  b':-ccine  -fT'C'iv.-  puf^  the  small  yellow- 
pme  =..wmi!l  npf.r..-or  particularly  those 
wh.  hr.v^  b.  urht  --iimp.o'e  recently  at  prices 
pr<  ..t.ited  upon  the  exit-iing  lumber  market. 

Th--  small  mills.  In  our  opirion.  m.ake 
app:  xirratelv  50  percent  of  the  Arkansas 
s'  r-  p.ne  These  sm.iH  mills — several  hun- 
dred in  nunib'-r  -rrr.plry  :.:;  average  of  20 
to  i.'.5  m-  •;  ;;p.fi.e  The,-e  smaller  mills,  by 
rea,-on  't  T;:oir  verv  size,  are  unable'  to 
ma-ket  th"ir  own  pr-duct  and  so  sell  It 
er.i  ri.  rough,  to  the  larger  mills  with  sales 
<ru'ani?ations.  The.'^e  lari^er  milli  dry  It, 
mri' nine  and  refine  It,  and  sell   it, 

Vp  u:i-ii  new  •h''  bi-sT  mills  have  been 
..b  ■'  •  -  pay  :i  fairly  .sati;f.;Ctu:y  price  fcr  this 
lou^h  L-'r  n  pine  However,  with  this  drastic 
cu',  they  v..[\  no  lon-er  be  able  to  do  so 
and  n..iny  it  not  all,  of  th.e  smaller  mills 
wUl  lmm'dia''ly  have  to  ce.i^e  operations. 
Since  tliey  cannot  legally  ccntlnjo  at  the 
prices  th.  i  a  uld  be  paid  thern  m  view  of 
•he  r,"dic;;l  redurrmn  which  the  finished 
product  ha^  suffered  thr:  u^h  ft.xmg  these 
cellins;  pru  *s 

.\  con.=  id' rahle  r.'uinher  rf  t.hc  sm.J.ler  mills 
referrt'd  to  have  already  received  notices 
fr  m  the  bigger  nulls  they  have  be«  n  supply- 
ing to  the  etTcet  that  after  August  30  the 
b::eer  mill,-  will  be  unable  to  take  any  mere 
tf  th.eir  lumber 

Ancther  anrle  to  be  c.nidertd  is  that  the 
United  S'.ttes  Fortst  Deprntment  Is  selling 
G  V.  rr.nient  timber  each  ye.-.r  in  order  to 
n-.;i.-:'a.n  their  F  rL\<;t  Ser' :c>->  A  few  mills 
ar'^  located  in  these  forests  and  are  buying 
c;.  -.>'.:.: -.t.  n*  'imber  alcng  with  tmiber  owned 
by  them  Th.e  ceilin=;  prices  set  by  Mr  Hen- 
d -.-s^n  are  b  ;=ed  something  near  the  1938 
prices,  and  at  that  time  the  Gcvcrntnent 
timber  was  selling  around  $7  50  per  thousand. 
loj.;  scale  At  the  prt-scr-.t  m.'irkf?  price  of 
lumbt^r  the  Government  hs  .selling  Their  tim- 
ber around  Sll  50  per  th',u,^and  If  the 
price?  set  by  Mr  Hcfiderson  are  put  into  effect 
f-  r  all  lu.nibermrn,  they  vi'.l  he  unable  to 
buy  any  Government  timbir  ani;  this  should 
be  an  important  factor  In  the  Forest  Service, 
as  !:  is  our  understanding  that  thi:-  Govern- 
ment t:mi:tr  is  .sold  to  mv.ntain  tie  Forest 
Service 

Since  t!;e  beginning  cl  the  ininbor  Indus- 
try, .i  very  largj  perctotage  cf  its  production 
h:os  been  sold  thrcuch  whclesah  rs  .u'.d  ccnr- 
nu.-.sicn  lumber  salesmen  Manv  firms  have 
found  .t  t.-  their  advantage  tr  sell  their  cut- 
put  through  whclcsalers,  who,  in  turn,  em- 
plcy  ccmmi.ssion  salesmen  rather  than  sal- 
aried siilfsnien  The  customary  wl.clesale 
discount  allc'Aed  wh  ilesalers  is  8  percent 
cf  the  net  I",  c.  b  inill  prue  A'  the  level 
cf  prices  esiablished  by  this  order,  there 
would  be  no  margin  between  cost  of  pro- 
ductio.n  and  the  selling  prices  to  permut  mills 
to  pr.itect  their  whchsule  and  commis.sicn 
connections.     Mills   who   have  for   years  de- 


-prise  of  1941. 
between  1-  by 
inch  boards  ar 
very    cbservablj 


pended  upon  wholesalers  and  ccmmlsslon 
men  to  sell  tl$eir  output  will  be  fcrced  to, 
attempt  to  sell  their  entire  output  directly 
to  the  retail  tiade,  eliminating  both  whole- 
saler and  com^ifeslon  man.  This  can  result 
only  in  destrtittion  of  the  entire  wholesale 
and  commission  lumber  business  cf  the 
South,  and  wil  affect  thousands  of  whole- 
salers and  conimlssion  salesmen  located  in 
the  larg»^r  consuming  centers  throuchcut  the 
Middle  West  a:  id  the  East,  who  deal  almost 
exclusively  in  southern  yellow  pine,  although 
having  their  fieadquarters  outside  of  this 
area.  In  this  Connection,  and  aeain  quoting 
the  Commercial  Bulletin  of  Boston: 

T  ' 

"If  tliese  celling  prices  on  southern  pine 
prove  workab!^.  it  will  be  the  biggt?st  sur- 
The  relation«:hips  proposed 
-Inch.  6-lnch.  8-inch,  and  10- 
absurd  There  seems  also  a 
disposition  to  deprive  the 
wholesaler  of  tjie  means  of  Mvcllhccd,  Leav- 
ing out  the  injustice  of  this,  such  a  racve 
would  make  or  )hans  of  a  lot  of  retailers." 

The  effects  ( f  all  this  on  labor  are  almost 
too  obvious  Id  call  for  much  discussion. 
Probably  all  t  lat  Is  necessary  to  say  Is  to 
repeat  that  th?  minimum  reduction  in  pro- 
duction—20  p«rcent— will  reduce  the  weekly 
Income  of  th;  wage  earners  in  Arkansas' 
lumber  industry  a  minimum  of  27',^  percent. 
If  this  price  a:hedule  should  stay  In  effect, 
labor  would  lose  most  of  the  gains  made 
during  the  psst  few  years.  The  foregoing 
has  to  do  with  the  men  who  continue  to 
work,  but  at  l|sser  weekly  incomes,  and  says 
nothing  abouj;  the  thousands  cf  men  who 
will  be  tl^rcw^  completely  out  of  work  by 
the  shut-down  cf  the  smaller  mills  referred 
to  previously. 

The  effect  of  this  celling  is  Ju^t  as  obvioias 
on  Main  etreet^  the  merchant  and  bankers,  of 
every  sawmill  community  in  the  Slate,  be- 
cause the  success  of  their  business  is  in  the 
lumber  comminiiies  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  pay  rotts  of  those  communities,  and 
likewise  will  ba  reduced  in  proportion,  as  for- 
me.ly  stated. 

The  lumber  Industry  Is  desirous  cf  fur- 
nishing to  tht  Government  In  this  emer- 
gency all  the  lumber  for  defense  purposes 
that  they  will  require.  It  Is  feared  that 
through  the  proposed  reduction  in  prices  the 
over-all  production  of  lumber  will  be  re- 
duced to  suchj  an  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  fce  able  to  secure  promptly  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  lumber  which  it 
presently  necdi. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr  Henderson  set  celling 
prices  on  the  products  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. He  arbitrarily  fixed  those  prices  too  low. 
When  he  found  that  cut.  thi-ough  the  in- 
ability of  the  manufacturers  to  supply  the 
demand,  on  Saturday,  the  23d.  he  adjusted 
the  price  upward.  However,  this  did  not 
come  about  until  the  Governors  find  Members 
of  Congress  of!  the  Southern  States  offered 
violent  opposition. 

All  the  Scutiiern  States  prcducln.?;  yellow 
pine  are  vitally;  interested  and  veiy  much  ex- 
ercised over  t^s  action.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  tlif  Louisiana  yellow-pine  indus- 
try is  having  a!  State-wide  indignation  meet- 
ing Thursday  6f  this  week.  We  also  under- 
stand that  Gc^rnor  Jones;  of  Louisiana,  has 
telegraphed  ths  Louisiana  congressional  dele- 
gation that  this  action  by  Mr.  Henderson  is. 
in  his  opinion,  dlsa.strous  to  his  State,  and 
further  that  he  has  telegraphed  the  Gover- 
nors of  seven  other  Southern  States  of  his 
feelings  In  th«  matter  and  asking  them  to 
take  similar  action. 

It  is  my  slncjpre  belief,  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, that  yctt  will  be  vitally  Interested  In 
helping  us  havi  these  prices  adjusted  to  some 
basis  somewhat  nearer  the  natural  value  of 
the  product  ai  currently  determined  by  the 
law  of  supply  ^ind  demand.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  quickly,  as  Mr.  Hendersons 
I    order  Is  effective  September  6. 
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Views  of  Hon.  L.  Ert  Slack  on  the  War 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW       ' 

(  r   IND:,^^•,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESE.VTATRTES 


Thursday   August  28.  1941 


LETTER    TO    HON     STI.THEN    A     DAY.    OF 

ILLINOIS 


Mr.  LUDLOW  M  .  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  by  thr-  House 
of  Representatives.  I  present  for  printing 
in  the  Congressionai  Record  a  letter 
written  oy  Hon.  L.  Ert  Slack,  former 
mayor  of  Indianapolis,  a  di.^^tinguished 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  publicist,  to  our 
colleague,  Representative  Stephen  A. 
Day.     The  letter  is  as  followsi 

iNDi.^NAPOLis   iNi)    Augvst  13,  1941. 
Hon.  Stephen  A    D.\t.  ^ 

3fcmber  of  Congress.  Hoyse  of 

Rvpresentatiies,  Waihington,  D  C. 
Deah  SiBi  I  ha\e  your  letter  and  youi  card, 
which  is  a  ballot  for  persons  to  make  a  deci- 
sion whether  we  should  "ntcr  the  war  or  stay 
out  of  the  war.  and  as  an  American  citizen, 
having  been  in  public  life  quite  a  lot,  and  you 
can  read  about  my  recoid  in  different  books 
if  you  want  to.  I  am  not  going  to  sign  that 
we  enter  the  war  or  tha'  we  stay  cut  of  the 
war  because  of  the  following  opinions  that  I 
have  in  regard  to  many  world  and  local 
matters : 

1.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  citizen  of  this 
country  can  make  a  decision  at  this  time  that 
this  Nation  enter  the  war  or  that  we  should 
stay  out  of  the  war  Of  course,  we  all  snould 
want  to  Jtay  out  of  the  war  if  possible  but 
we  also  snould  enter  the  war  If  conditions  are 
cot  changed. 

2.  This  Nation  at  th.s  time  ought  to  be  con- 
eidered  by  all  other  nations  in  the  whole 
world  to  have  the  best  form  of  governjnent. 
and  the  best  possibilities  of  God's  children  to 
get  education  and  proper  religious  training, 
and  to  be  successful  and  happy  during  their 
entire  lives 

3.  This  Nation  should  now  give  great  pub- 
licity to  all  other  nations  advising  them  that 
their  nation  should  also  build  up  and  promote 
proper  education  for  their  children,  as  they 
grow  up.  and  -Blso  recognizlrig  that  reli«c!on  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  all  of  the  people, 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  are  God's  chil- 
dren, and  we  should  have  a  better  chance  for 

every  individual  to  be  living  comfortably  and 
happy 

4  This  Nation  should  f  Iso  get  a  very  much 
closer  connection  with  all  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  and  we  shotild  now  send 
representatives  to  all  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  and  let  them  stay  there  and 
promote  better  governments  in  the?e  Wi  stern 
Hemisphere  nations,  also  to  give  them  assist- 
ance In  building  up  their  nations  by  turning 
over  to  them  quite  a  lot  of  our  products,  so 
that  these  nations  can  be  Improved  and  built 
up  as  this  Nation  was  improved  and  built  up 
by  our  forefathers  and  a  so  give  all  of  these 
Western  Hemi'^phere  nations  an  absolute 
premise  and  understanding  that  this  Nation 
wants  to  cooperate  with  all  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens iV  this  terrible,  bad  situation  tnat  \s 
now  going  on  in  practically  all  of  the  Ei^stern 
Hemisphere  nations. 


5  I  personally  would  like  to  stay  out  of  the 
war,  but  we  should  get  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere organized  together,  and  if  this  Hitler 
stuff  or  the  Mussolini  stuff  or  any  other  part 
cf  that  very  bad  and  dangerous  Eastern 
Hemisphere  conditions,  should  try  to  get  in 
control  of  any  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or 
should  try  to  get  control  of  the  majority  of 
the  world  affairs,  then  I  want  cur  Nation  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  get  to- 
gether by  the  largest  amount  cf  war  prepa- 
rations possible,  and  then  go  into  those  bad 
nations  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  get 
rid  of  those  individuals  like  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini and  get  rid  of  this  world  war  trouble 
that  should  not  occur  at  all  or  be  continued 
very  much  longer. 

6.  My  conclusion  Is  that  we  must  have  In 
our  country  a  fine  and  proper  government,  so 
that  all  of  our  individuals,  regardless  of  their 
nationality  will  be  not  only  loyal  to  our  na- 
tion, but  they  will  be  sensible,  religious  and 
handle  all  public  and  private  matters  in- 
volving business  in  a  proper  way.  We  must  be 
promoting  religion  and  loyalty  and  also  proper 
public  and  private  affairs  of  all  kinds  in  this 
Nation,  and  as  a  nation,  we  should  also  try  to 
do  something  in  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  In  other  words,  the  other  nations  ot 
the  world  would  be  in  better  shape  today,  if 
they  had  adopted  and  promoted  the  form  of 
government  and  business  affairs  of  all  kinds, 
promoted  religion,  had  followed  the  wonder- 
ful promotions  of  every  kind  and  character 
involving  God's  children  that  our  forefathers 
did  when  this  Nation  was  inaugurated  and 
btarted  out  in  affairs  of  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours. 

L    Ert  Slack. 


The  Congressional  Front 


RXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

0¥    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUPE  OF  REPRE.-ENT STIVES 


Monday    Srptcmb-^r  1,  1941 


p.Ecrss 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
middle  of  Au^iu.'^t  1941  found  the  Con- 
gress preparing  fcr  a  30-day  recess  after 
an  almost  uninterrupted  .session  cf  8^2 
months.  It  reccs^-ed  en  a  high  note,  with 
many  controversial  thiniis  still  ab.fad. 
The  echoes  of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference  were  still  m  the  air.  The 
House  had  .iu.=t  rompletfd  action  or.  ihe 
Draft  Extensicn  Ac:  bv  the  slend'T  n'mr- 
gin  of  one  vote.  A  bill  to  seize  material.-^ 
and  machines  had  been  twice  rejected  by 
the  House  and  was  sent  back  to  a  con- 
ference committee  of  the  two  Hou.'^es. 
The  huee  three-and-one-half-bilhcn- 
dollar  t.Tx  bill  had  already  been  pas>-rd 
by  the  H'U.-e  and  was  new  receivina  the 
careful  sciutmy  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Lodged  in  the  Banking 
Committee  of  the  House  was  the  higlily 
controversial  bill  to  fix  price  C':'il;n2.':,  fix 
rents  in  defense-housinc  areas,  and  give 
the  President  power  to  license  industries. 
Still  to  come  were  additional  billions  for 
lease-l^nd  aid  to  countries  whose  defense 
is  deemed  vital  to  the  d'-fense  of  the 
United  States.  Doubtless,  there  will  also 
be  additional  funds  for  the  Aia.y   and 


Na\y.    Much.,  therefore,  st;!!  remains  to 
be  done  by  the  Nation's  iawn;  ;keis. 

THE    RECOnr' 

But  what  has  Congress  contrived  dur- 
ing the  last  8'...  months'.^  First  it  micht 
be  said  that  the  App'  .  pn.i'ion'-  Ccmniit- 
tee.  the  Ways  and  M!.ar.,>  C.immittie.  the 
Committee  on  Naval  AfTairs.  it'^ri  the 
Committee  on  Military  AfTaii-  li.^ndled 
the  bulk  of  the  legislation  since  the  ma.ior 
emphasis  was  on  national  defense  Per- 
haps the  Committee  on  Fcre-gn  AfTairs 
should  be  Included  becatise  cf  its  v.ork 
on  the  lease-lend  measure,  A  vast 
amount  cf  testim.uiy  was  taken  briore 
the  major  measuies  were  lep-irted  to  the 
floor  for  action  and  mo.vt  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  a  major  measure  is  taken  up  with 
this  work  of  preparation.  L  ;  u^  V.vn 
list  some  of  the  measure-  ulmc'i  have 
been  passed  and  Inscribed  up.'n  the  stat- 
ute hooks. 

DEI  ENSE    AND    Drif.'^f     AID 

(1)  The  Lease-Lend  A::  provides  for 
such  aid  to  foreign  coun'i.c  -  a--  :h>-  Piesi- 
dent  may  direct:  (2i  the  pe:,-onnel 
strength  of  the  Navy  was  expanued  to 
232,000  with  emergency  authority  m  the 
President  to  lift  it  to  300.000,  '3>  auihor- 
ily  was  given  the  M.iiiiiini'  Comii-iis,.!nn 
to  build  hundreds  of  caigo  vessel^-.  :4) 
pay  of  parachute  froop>  was  ple.c:  d  a;  a 
maximum  of  $100:  <5»  tiie  draft  act  was 
amended  to  include  certain  <  x^i.irtinns 
which  were  omitted  from  the  oneina!  act ; 
(6)  provision  was  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housine  m  cnngestf-d  d''fen.'e 
areas;  (7)  the  Na\y  was  authorized  to 
construct  necessary  auxiliary  \essels;  <8> 
the  Priorities  Act  was  extended  to  apply 
to  lease-lend  operations  so  that  materials 
and  supplies  can  be  placed  under  priority 
if  needed  to  aid  foremen  cou'^tnts  now  re- 
sisting aggression;  (9>  the  President  was 
authorized  to  take  over  title  or  to  take 
over  the  use  of  certain  foreign  merchant 
vessels  in  our  ports;  (10>  puyments  on 
the  debt  owed  this  country  by  Finland 
were  postponed:  illi  the  Navy  was  au- 
thorized to  carry  pu;  a  vcrv  substantial 
program  of  publ.c  works,  including  yards. 
docks,  training  facilities,  etc.:  '12)  train- 
ing and  service  of  draftees  was  exLend.;d 
to  30  months. 

MI.  ^ST.•p.r,s    Cf    STATE 

To  ,stfecuar;:  the  sovereignty  of  this 
hemisphere.  C  mpres*  implemented  the 
historic  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  by 
declaring  invalid  any  transfer  of  territory 
in  thi-s  hemisphere  from  one  non- Amer- 
ican power  to  another.  Tins  v.-a'--  designed 
to  prevent  Axis  Powers  from  transferrin? 
or  securing  territory  in  this  hemisphere. 
Certain  passport  restrictions  were  im- 
i  posed  in  addition  to  tho.'^e  now  provided 
by  law  to  better  control  the  movements  of 
perhcns  who  might  be  unfriendly  to  this 
country.  Consulates  were  also  empow- 
ered to  refuse  the  issuanc^^  cf  pas-port 
visas  of  certain  persons  who  might  prove 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

'1'  For  pra;tical  puipc-^es.  peanuts 
were  niade  a  basic  crop  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Farm  Act  rf  1&38  and  made 
subject  to  certain  marketing  provisions 
and  quotas:  <2i  the  b'nefit  of  crop  in- 
surance was  extended  to  ccttca  so  that 


* 
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wheat  and  cottcn  production  is  now  in- 
fUK  d  against  wrather  hazards;   i3'    the 

cr.K''.n:il  Fa:::\  An  of  1938  was  furUirr 
anundfu  u;:ii  re.  pcct  to  marketing 
QUuta-  en  wiu.it  .tnd  corn  and  th(-  penal- 
ties fcr  tXv.t.-53  production  .'■ubit.antially 
ir.crcaitd. 

vi: :  s  !:-•  pkocfss 

S'  vtra!  nuabuvt^  iiave  passed  the  House 
ci  'lu  SenaU-,  or  both  Houses,  and  are 
e;',';i»r  '.n  confeifnce  cr  in  a  itate  cf  dis- 
anet'mtrit.  cr  awai'inc  action  by  cue  of 
the  t'AO  boche.-.  The  1941  Rcv.nue  Act, 
to  p;.  v.fl  ablaut  ihree  and  one-half  b:;- 
li'.  11.^  IP.  new  inci:n''.e.  estate,  p-ft,  and  ex- 
cise lax.'>  ii  awai.int'  Senate  action  after 
hivir.14  pn-x  d  th.e  House.  A  bill  to  au- 
tlicrue  the  P:t.:,ident,  tlirough  the  War 
Dfpartment,  to  commandeer  machinery, 
material.^,  or  .vupphes  detir.ed  indiipensa- 
bU'  to  naiiciial  defense  ha.s  pa.soed  both 
Hcu^.•.s  and  v.as  >ub:^eriUfn;iy  rejected  by 
the  K'^u-f  f't  Rt  pie:,(  nialivc.-)  in  the  form 
cf  a  t  ..riference  r'^p^rf, 

THE    VLTO 

By  ovfMwhflrnin.;  majorities  both 
House  and  S-  naie  enacted  a  mea.'=ure  to 
expand  the  strat»^eu'  network  of  hi^h- 
U'ays,  impruve  acce.ss  roads,  provide  for 
airplane  landing  strip.^  alon^  hi?-iiways, 
and  for  (.ther  puipo>»s.  This  bill  au- 
thor:i-!-d  the  appropriation  of  more  than 
$250.0C0,000.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Senate  i  verrode  the  veto  but 
by  a  few  vote*;  the  House  sustained  the 
veto.  Both  House  and  Senate  passed  a 
measure  to  freeze  siotks  of  cotton  and 
^heat  in  which  the  Commodity  Cred:t 
Corporation  has  an  interest  and  keep 
these  commodities  from  the  market  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  thereafter 
until  released  by  Congress.  Only  method 
of  releasing  them  for  consumption  wou.d 
be  for  relief  cr  :.aUonal  defense.  This 
measure  pa.->sed  the  House  by  a  narrow 
vote  and  has  boen  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  IS  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
rtf  nact  this  measure  over  the  ve  to. 

APPRnrRl,\TIONS    AND    BTDCrT    MIASITRES 

This  Congress  authorized  an  increase 
In  the  statutory  debt  limit  from  $49,000.- 
000000  to  $65,000,000,000.  Pres  nt  an- 
nual interest  cu'liy  is  $1,275,000,000. 
Arprcpnaticns  fcr  general  gcvrrnmen*al 
FUipc.--es  cth.er  than  national  defense  fcr 
the  year  which  began  on  July  1,  1941, 
■were  approxim.atel:>  $7,145,000,000.  Army 
appropriati.  ns  for  this  fiscal  year  were 
SU'.OOOOOO  COO  and  Navy  $5,000,000,000. 
Seven  billion  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
lca;-e-lend  aid  to  rthcr  countries.  This 
will  be  increased  by  an  amount  ranging 
between  f.vo  and  ten  billion  dollai-s. 
Total  defense  appropriations  for  the  2 
fiscal  years  c-  1941  and  1942,  including 
completion  of  the  two-ccean  Navy  and 
$7,003,000  COO  for  lease-lend  aid,  will 
total  $53,CO0,00C.0C0 

Risn  rs 

Total  active  stren,?th  of  .Army,  Navy. 
and  Marine  Corps,  including  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  1.872,731.  Df^fen.-e-plant 
expan'-ion  ctals  2.013  projects  as  of  June 
30  1S41.  Total  number  of  persons  en- 
roiled  in  fill  fcrm.s  of  defense  training 
totals  1,500  000.  Number  of  defense 
housing  units  allocated  to  August  3  totals 
123,433  dwellings  and  trailers.  Plane 
production  of  all  types,  including  train- 


ers, combat,  interceptors,  service,  and 
bombing  planes,  is  presently  on  a  basis  of 
abotit  18,000  per  year.  Pcwdcr  and  shell- 
loading  plants  are  going  into  production. 
Quantity  prcducticn  cf  tanks  is  abcui  to 
bfgm.  Small-arms  production  is  speed- 
ing up.     The  pro'jr?m  i£  moving. 


Hon.  Joseph  E.  Davies  Addresses  Na- 
boaal  Encampment  of  Veterans  cf 
Foreign  Wars 


Tutsday.  Septe^nb^.r  2.  1041 


ADDPrSS     OF    HON      JOSEPH     E      D.WIE; 
FORMER    AMBA-iADCR    TO    LELGIL'.U 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF    TFXA.S 

IN   TliE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Mr,  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Prcijent.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
p-nd:x  cf  the  Record  an  addiess  deiiv- 
e:t  d  by  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Davics,  farmer 
A.n:bassador  to  Russia  and  Be!-. urn,  on 
th.'  occasion  of  the  forty-.seccnd  national 
er.campment  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
W.irs.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Au^iu-t  25. 
1941. 

T;iei'o  being  no  cbj6C'::.)n,  the  address 
wa.-  ordered  to  be  prinitd  m  the  Record. 
as  tn Hews: 

Mr  Cviv.rr.an'>r  :n  Chi  f  ?r.ci  Veterans  of 
Fcreign  Wais.  it  is  a  pavil-ee  and  an  hon'  r 
t"  ac'.dref.s  this  great  cc  ;:•.•;  r.ticR  of  citizcr.?. 
uh  .-e  cWvLtior.  to  cur  rciu.Tv  and  to  ov.r 
ireedcms  has  been  tested  by  the  fire  of  war. 

Yi  u,  ti-.o  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  have  a 
P"cah;ir  ,T:.d  f xcoption.^l  ba^i?  fcr  sound  Judg- 
!:v  .'.t,-  In  cci:neci;on  witii  America's  para- 
ni.  unt  pr'.blern  of  t(  day 

Many  cf  us  Americms,  grnerally  speaking, 
have  been  fortunate  enough  for  generations 
to  have  been  Isi.I.ited  from  the  rest  of  the 
Wv-rlci  bcth  ill  cur  5ccu.;*y  and  In  our  pros- 
pcvi'^y  .A=  n  re.-u!-  ^-i-arr,-  r-i  t;  have  rievel- 
C]:ed  "hat  brim  hcrlzen^"  and  have  not  seen 
how  clctely  cur  lives  and  hbertitt  are  tied  in 
with  world  tondit.ons. 

You,  who  hi;ve  served  in  forelen  wars,  know 
Iro'n  pti'cnal  experience  ihc.-e  fcrcts  in  wor'd 
a:Ta:r-  wiiich  have  brought  about  the  shnnk- 
:::^  l  i  tt:t  tarih  and  liave  n-.acle  u.'  a  part  ol  a 
vp:v  sn-..'I!  v:cr'.<^.  ccnmunity  v.-hercin  the 
ex:-tence  cf  an  cutlaw  threatens  very  imme- 
diateiy  our  lives  and  our  fnedoni. 

This  sTpa*:  creani?aticn  has  never  fa:^.ed  to 
live  up  to  Its  highest  diif.e,-  and  fullest  re- 
'p;;ns;b;.-.--ies  It  w;,l  m  t  fa;l  ;n  thi-  time  cf 
new  dan-jer.  It  is  typical  ct  the  soundness 
if  y4.,ur  judgment  and  the  larsiuiitedness  of 
your  patriotism  th<.t  ycu  during  thr.;e  tnmes 
should  have  chcs*:>n  for  your  ?lc:'an.  irn.'^  which 
should  bccon-.e  the  rallying  cry  fcr  the  Na- 
t;rn — Uni'y   fir   victory. 

Our  ccuntry  is  trday  n'^t  en.::?s:ed  in  a 
sho'^'in.'  v.ar  I*  Is,  however,  enga-^rd  in  a 
dt-bat'nc  war  Voices  are  rescunda:^  over 
t!ie  radio:  words,  ar.d  still  more  words,  are 
flo 'ding  the  press,  S^me  honest,  some  mls- 
Infoimed,  some  criminiU  and  traitortus,  are 
trying  to  lull  the  people  cf  th:s  country  into 
a  .-en.-e  cl  false  security  when,  the  wcr'ni  is  on 
fire  I*  is  ur^cd,  first,  'hat  Hitler  h.;s  nc  pur- 
pose  cr  intention   of  attacking  our   ccuntry 


tria  and   mos 
hands  off  the 
The    fears    of 
lulled    by    ex 
brotherly  love 


or    ccntlnent;    and.   second,    that   even   U   he 
had,  he  couldat  do  it. 

RECORD  OF  HITLER'S  BROKEN  PROMISES 

To  support  tjie  first.  Hitler's  benevolent  In- 
tentions and  lllrect  statements,  amazing  as 
that  may  be.  are  still  cited  as  proof.  And 
still  some  people  seem  to  be  willing  to  place 
reliance  en  th!^  promise  of  this  man. 

Lies  are  a  pprt  of  the  technique  of  dicta- 
tors of  all  tiir.es.  With  that  horrible  Nazi 
philosophy  wl^ic^  denies  the  principles  of 
every  ethical  fystem  the  world  has  kncwii. 
Hitler  has  made  a  specialty  cf  false  promises 
to  break  dow4  6"d  destroy  one  nation  after 
another.  He  ipenly  prcclaims  the  morality 
of  such  techaique  when  employed  for  his 
purposes.  J  v 

To  assume  ttat  otir  people  would  placefeli- 
ance  upon  anj  such  statements  is  an  insult 
to  Am'-riOBn  Intelligence,  Yankee  ccmmcn 
sense  .ipplles  [to  these  promises  the  test  of 
what  this  man  has  said  and  has  dcr.e  In  the 
past.  We  will  not  rely  upon  the  word  cf  a 
proven  liar,  llark  Twain  has  said:  ''Even  a 
cat  will  not  sit  on  a  red-hot  stove — the  second 
time  ' 

We  all  kno4  the  record  But  It  Is  well  to 
recall  it.  to  se^  the  sheer,  callous  brutality  of 
Hitler  technique.  Under  the  Austro-Germaa 
accord  of  Julj  11.  1936 — a  formal  treaty — 
Hitler  recogni^d  the  full  sovereignty  cf  Aus- 
solemnly  promised  to  keep 
ternal  affairs  of  that  country. 
Chancelor  Schuschnigg  were 
ressions  of  reassurance  and 
-.  And  what  happened?  With- 
in 18  months  tlitler  and  his  strong-arm  men 
marched  Into  Austria  and  took  over  the 
country.  Austrian  leaders,  among  them 
Schuschnigg,  disappeared  The  reign  of  ter- 
ror In  Vienna  |Fhich  followed  was  too  hornble 
for  words.     Ai|strla  was  destroyed 

Again,  in  Chechoslovakia,  President  Benes 
was  again  and  again  reasstired  by  Hitler  that 
he  had  no  de^rns  upon  that  country's  sov- 
ereignty. At  Munich  he  solemnly  agreed 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  that  no  terri- 
torial change  «is  to  Czechoslovakia  would  be 
made,  except  atfter  full  conference  with  them. 
But  this  was  not  all  Hitler  gave  to  the 
whole- world  the  explicit  promise  that  the 
Sudctenland  Was  his  last  "territorial  clsim 
in  Europe,"  atd  "Ich  viU  keln  mehr  Czech 
haben." 

But  within  2  weeks  after  the  "peaceful" 
occupation  of  the  Sudetenland  by  Hitler's 
forces,  the  President  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
forced  into  exffle.  As  the  Czech  troops  with- 
drew from  the  ceded  area  brutality  was  given 
full  rein— plui^dering,  beating,  destruction  of 
property,  and  ijnsults,  injury,  or  death  to  mi- 
nority or  disseruing  groups.  In  March  1939, 
Without  notice,  and  In  the  night.  Hitler 
marched  into  Prague  and  destroyed  the 
Czech  state.  The  solemn  pledges,  thrice 
given,  made  not  only  to  the  Czechs  but  to 
Britain  and  Ffance  and  to  the  entire  world, 
were  ruthlesslt.  cynically  thrown  onto  the 
ash  heap  of  dihoncr. 

In  1934  the  German  Reich  and  Hitler  en- 
tered into  ancither  formal  treaty,  this  time 
with  Poland,  fhat  the  Polish  Corridor  and 
Danzig  would  ^ot  be  disturbed  for  10  years. 
Pledges  of  noniiggression  and  friendship  were 
repeatedly   ma<le. 

As  late  as  1*39.  in  response  to  a  plea  for 
peace  directed  to  him  by  President  Roosevelt 
Hitler  replied: I  "As  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned.   I    knqw 


threit 
plan^  w 


nothing  of  •  •  •  (a) 
to  other  nations."  Even 
then  his  plan^  were  being  projected  to  in- 
vade Poland:  ind  within  a  few  months  his 
bombers  and  hjis  mechanized  land  fcrces  In- 
vaded his  neighbor's  land.  Hitler  took  Ban- 
zlg.  the  Polisli  Corridor,  and  destroyed  the 
Polish   state.     1 

Net  once,  bui  repeatedly;  not  casually,  but 
with  greatest  $o]emnity,  Hitler  promised  to 
sustain  his  sacjred  pact  with  France,  to  re- 
spect and  to  m|iintain  intact  existing  French 
frontiers.     Alal,  poor  France. 
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On  Octcber  13.  1937,  Hitler,  by  formal  note, 
pledged  German  honor  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Belgium  and  to  "grant  as- 
sistance to  Belgium  in  case  she  should  be- 
come the  object  cf  aggression  or  invasion," 
That  assurance  was  given  again  and  again 
thereafter  But  brave  Belgium  was  overrun 
and  her  Government  destroyed 

On  Augiist  24,  1339,  Hitler  entered  into  a 
formal  treaty  whereby  he  promised  not  to 
attack  Russia  for  10  years  German  Foreign 
Minister  von  Ribbentrop,  who  negotiated  the 
treaty,  pledged  fuile.n  friendship  and  profuse 
prcfession.«  of  good  neighborly  relations  He 
struck  at  Russia  in  the  night  and  without 
notice 

What  were  these  premises  which  Hitler 
made?     They  were  simply  lies. 

On  April  28.  1939.  in  reply  to  President 
Roosevelt's  note.  Hitler  disclaimed  any  threat 
on  the  part  of  Germany  to  any  nation,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  in 'what  he  called 
a  solemn  declaration. 

Since  then  he  has  violated  his  word  again 
and  again.  Since  then  he  has  attacked  and 
conquered  Poland.  Denmark,  Norway,  Luxem- 
burg, the  Netherlands.  France.  Greece,  Bul- 
garia. Rumania,  and  Hungary,  with  Yugo- 
slavia subjected  to  economic  and  at  least 
partial  military  domination,  and  with  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  besieged. 

Even  more  conclusive  than  the  record  of 
Hitler's  broken  promises,  so  far  as  what  Amer- 
ica may  expect  from  him.  is  the  published 
record  of  what  he  and  his  advisers  have 
openly  said  and  written  of  what  Is  in  fact 
their  real  purpose  and  the  Nazi  plan. 

Such  statements  cannot  now  be  recalled. 
They  are  a  matter  of  public  record.  They 
constitute  direct  threats,  not  only  to  those 
who  are  vanquished  but  to  those  of  us  who 
still  must  withstand  the  test. 

In  Mein  Kampf,  Hitler  wrote:  "Germany 
will  be  either  a  world  pow?r  or  will  not  be 
at  all" 

On  December  6.  1940.  Richard-Walthcr 
Darre,  a  member  of  Hitler's  cabinet,  predicted 
that  Germany  "is  predestined  to  rule  the 
whole  world."  and  outlined  the  plan  of  attack 
to  dominate  all  countries.  Including  the 
United  States. 

Which  are  we  to  believe,  the  lying  assur- 
ances of  peace  and  protestations  of  good  will 
of  Hitler  and  his  spokesmen — the  same  sort 
cf  assurances  and  protestations  of  good  will 
with  which  nation  after  nation  was  l^- 
gulled,  and  then  destroyed — or  the  open 
threats,  which  recent  history  proves  are  the 
guide  and  compass  with  which  he  pursues  hia 
course  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  to 
secure  "Dcutscliland  uber  alles"? 

PHYSICAL   THREAT    TO   THE    VNITED    STATES 

This  btlngs  us  to  the  second  contention  of 
the  reassurers — that  Hitler  couldn't  invade 
this  country  even  if  he  wanted  to  SuflBce  it 
to  say  that  the  highest  opinion  of  military 
and  naval  authorities  Is  that  there  is  not 
only  the  possibility  but  the  imminent  proba- 
bility of  physical  Invasion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  totalitarian  success 
abroad. 

As  a  matter  cf  simple  sense.  I  need  not 
ask  you  what  would  be  the  situation  if  Rus- 
sia and  Britain  should  fall,  Ycu  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  know,  better  than  many  of 
us  know,  that  then  the  Mediterranean,  the 
oil  fields  of  Persia  and  Russia,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  all  would  be  with- 
in the  control  of  the  dictator  aggressors, 
with  all  that  this  wcu'd  mean  You  know 
that  then  Africa  and  South  America  would 
be  within  the  hollow  of  Hitler  s  hand. 

Such  a  situation  envisages  the  possibility 
of  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  alone  stand- 
ing between  the  aggressors  and  our  liberties 
with  the  combined  war  flerts  of  Italy,  Japan. 
Germany,  and  France,  and  possibly  that  of 
conquered  Ru?<:ia  and  Britain  iind' r  the 
command  of  tH«  aggressors  dominating  the 


Seven  Seas,  The  shipyards  and  the  labor  of 
the  world,  under  slave  conditions,  despite 
all  our  capacity  would  Insure  a  continuation 
of  such  mastery  of  the  seas  and  constant 
threat  to  our  coasts  / 

This  is  not  an  exaggeration.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  which  you  soldiers  of  other 
wars  can  testify  to  as  to  what  our  condition 
would  be  if  Hitler's  armies  do  to  Britain  and 
Russia  what  they  have  done  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Do  we  dare  assume  this  risk  to  our  precious 
liberties?  If  we  follow  the  counsel  cf  the 
ibolationlsts — tlie  appeascrs — the  reassurers — 
we  will  underwrite  this  terrible  risk  We  will 
be  taking  a  terrible  gamble.  It  Is  common 
sense  to  resolve  all  doubt  m  favor  of  our 
own  safety.  No  step  which  we  can  take  now 
to  Insure  that  no  such  catastrophe  shall  con- 
front us.  can  we  refuse  to  take  for  our  own 
safety  and  that  of  our  children 

PEACE     WITH     HTTIER    IMPOSSIBLE 

There  are  thuse  among  us  who  have  an- 
other suggestion  which,  whether  Intended  or 
not.  Is  simply  to  play  Hitler's  game  It  Is 
the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  sponsor 
a  peace  with  Hit  It  r  now  What  would  such  a 
peact  mean?  We  would  have  to  make  a  peace 
Cii  the  terms  that  Hitler  would  accept.  Every 
well-informed  man  in  International  affairs 
today  knows  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  Hitler 
has  been  doing  >^ts  utmost  to  project  a  peace, 
and  an  appeasement  peace.  The  Nazi  text- 
books on  pclitlcnl  and  military  strategy  set 
forth  cold-bloodedly  that  this  is  the  classic 
Nazi  formula  to  secure  most  easily  ultimate 
C(  nquest  and  total  victory 

And  what  good  woul'l  be  such  a  peace? 
You  cannot  make  peace  '"'.h  an  evil  thing 
that  does  net  talk  your  language.  A  con- 
tract is  no  better  than  the  man  behind  it. 
You  cannot  either  make  or  maintain  peace 
with  a  madman  who  conceives  himself  to  be 
the  divme  fuehrer  destined  to  rule  the  earth. 
Of  what  value  would  such  a  peace  be?  Your 
answer  la  nothing;  absolutely  nothing;  for 
Hitler's  peace,  like  his  promise,  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  It  is  written  on 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  QUISLINGS 

There  is  a  new  word  In  the  world  vocabu- 
lary, my  friends.  The  word  is  "Quisling."  I 
am  sure  there  are  no  Quislings  here,  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  some — too  many — 
throughout  the  country.  The  man  who  con- 
tributed this  word  to  the  world  vocabulary 
was  a  ma'or  In  the  Norwegian  Army.  His 
name  was  Quisling.  He  has  had  a  counter- 
part, sometimes  many  of  them,  in  every  coun- 
try which  Hitler  has  conquered.  The  Quis- 
1  ngs  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Nazis 
consciously  and  willingly.  They  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  break  down  the  morale 
of  the  country,  to  make  the  going  soft  for 
the  aggressor.  Hitler  failed  to  keep  Kis  prom- 
ises to  many  of  them  after  they  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  downfall  of  their  respeclvc 
countries. 

But  scarcely  less  dangerous  than  the  Quis- 
lings who  sold  out  their  countries  for  a 
price — either  money  or  promised  power — were 
the  appeasers,  who  were  duped  by  Nazi  prom- 
ises that  their  countries  would  escape  through 
reliance  upon  Nazi  good  faith.  Every  Euro- 
pean countr-  which  was  conquered  by  Hitler 
had  Its  appeasers  of  this  kind.  Czechoslo- 
vakia had  Its  Rudolf  Barens  and  its  Schval- 
kovlsky;  Yugoslavia  had  its  Circar  Babornic, 
who  preached  reliance  upcn  K.'ler's  promise; 
Rumania  had  its  Antone.  c;:  .ind  it?  Gafencu, 
who  preached  reliance  uj)  n  t!.t;r  a  :,.ty  to 
prevent  Hitler  domination  -In  uch  •;.  ,:  su- 
perior intelligence  and  capa>_.ty  F:  ;',  r  i.ad 
its  Laval;  Belgium  had  its  DeOrt;;.  s:"-,::kla 
had  its  Tiso;  and  Bulgaria,  its  T  ank  .T  In 
the  long  halls  c'  time,  they  wn'.l  be  vmhon- 
ored  and  unsunc 

These  men  raised  thtlr  voices,  e:*i.er  in 
good  cr  bad  faitli.  even  as  voices  in  c  ur  land 
are  raised  today,  and  preached  the  same  doc- 


trine of  credulous  optimism  The  Americati 
people  will  not  gamble  their  security  in  child- 
ish reliance  upon  the  professions  of  a  proven 
liar  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  expe- 
rience of  all  nations  who  trusted  and  were 
betrayed 

UNHEEDED    V.  \l,.N:.Nob 

Unfortunately  we  are  more  prone  to  listen 
to  the  reassurers  than  to  those  who  warn  for 
our  own  good,  I  want  to  read  you  a  bnef 
warning  which  might  well  have  been  htcuod 

"The  political  situation  In  the  wurld,  which 
of  late  has  been  growing  progres-i\ely  wor.'^e. 
is  such  as  t^  cause  grave  concern  to  all  the 
peoples  and  the  nations  whc  wish  to  live  In 
peace  and  amity  v.ith  their  aeighbois.  The 
present  reign  of  terror  and  international 
lawle:-sness  began  a  few  years  apii  »  •  • 
through  unjustified  interference  m  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations  or  the  invasicn 
of  alien  territory  in  violation  cif  treaties  and 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  tlie  very 
foundations  of  civilization  are  s.rl,  u'-ly 
thieatened,  •  *  •  The  peace-lcvmi:  na- 
tions must  make  a  conccrti  d  effort  in  cppj- 
sltlon  to  those  violations  cf  tieatles  and  tho-'^e 
ignorlngs  of  humane  instincts  which  today 
are  creating  a  state  of  international  anarchy 
anc"  instability." 

These  prophetic  words  were  sjxikcn  4  y.  ar^ 
ago  They  were  spoken  by  the  Pre'-:dont  cl 
the  United  States. 

Again  and  again  has  lie  anticipated  t!;r- 
trend  of  events  and  called  the  turn  months 
ahead  of  thi  fact  Again  and  a.r-..;n  has  the 
event  proven  him  right  and  his  critics  wrong 
Kis  Information  and  his  uuctnny  Judgment 
of  future  developments  has  oom^manded  the 
admiration  of  the  fiee  world  and  the  hate  c' 
the  dictators  cf  the  earth  Qvii'line-  ap- 
peasers, and  reassurers  mistake  the  spirit  of 
America  when  they  cli;.;;' :.^t  the  goct;  faith 
or  high  purposes  of  this  prtatest  of  An.ieri- 
cans 

REAL    ISSUE    OF    THIS    WAR 

The  President  cf  the  Unitid  Sta'a*  has  scad 
that  we  are  no  nearer  to  \*,i.i  He  has  net 
said  that  war  is  no  nearer  Xv  us  But  of  cne 
thing  the  American  people  arc  sure  They 
knew  that  the  devoted  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent f  the  United  States  is  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  being  at  Hitlers  mercy 
and  conquered  by  aggression,  tnd  that  he  also 
is  doing  his  gallant  and  strongest  utmost  to 
prevent  the  spilling  cf  the  blood  of  our  young 
men  on  foreign  fields  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  Prt-L-:dent  s  hii - 
sighted  and  devoted  purjxise  is  a  n.a'.Lt  th;' 
country  not  only  an  arsenal  t  r  War  r.  :a;nst 
aggression  but.  if  it  is  humanly  possible  and 
still  assure  victory,  to  keep  it  also  as  a  store- 
house for  peace  to  heal  a  stricken  civiliza- 
tion, a  weakened  manpower,  and  a  scorclied 
earth.  If  the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow,  the 
world  as  never  before  would  noed  a  good 
Samaritan  to  save  it-self  ahd  civilization 
Unless  stricken  lands  and  stricken  people  can 
be  restored,  anarchy  will  surely  stalk  ove: 
the  earth  and  threaten  to  engulf  us  ail. 

No  one  can  lift  the  veil  of  the  future.  But 
if,  under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  our 
youth  may  be  spared  the  stjiliing  of  their 
blood,  and  if  our  contribution  can  be  made 
through  things  and  money  and  the  mecha- 
nisms of  war,  and  if.  in  the  providence  ol 
God,  victory  may  still  be  won  and  liberties 
preserved,  surely  then  ocuntle.t.s  pcnerations 
yet  to  come  will  rl.se  up  and  call  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statts  thrice  blessed  For 
there  will  still  be  preserved  licre  the  mianhood 
and  second  and  third  generations  to  carry  on 
the  burdens  of  peace,  there  wail  ije  no  lost 
generation.  That  is  the  prayer  and  the  hope 
of  those  who  see  m  the  fursighted  purposes 
of  the  President,  one  of  the  greatest  services 
which  any  political  leader  iTi  the  world  today 
cotild  {>oss;bly  achieve. 

Still  I  am  sure  the  pecpU  of  this  country 
I   know,  jiist  as  you  and  1,  my  friends,  know. 


i 
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that  VIC'  rv  rr.u>t  c^me  y.o  niatter  v-hat  the 
cist  IcT  the  is-ut'  ;>  Mipreir'  ly  vi'al  to  lis 
ail  It  is  net  whether  Britain  -urvii.e-;  it  is 
r.'.'  '1.1-  kind  c.t  material  v.-oria  that  f:e  raiglit 
fa-. f  .,'.;•  of  thr  wrerfc;  it  Is  far  mere  im- 
pcrtanl  than  fitht-r 

The  simple  Issue  i<  whether  t!i?  ■»' rid  :.« 
going  to  be  governed  by  a  rule  of  law  cr  a 
ruK-  nt  miHht,  the  rule  of  Christ  or  the  tu'.v 
of   M.-r- 

Upwf;  th.5  is.>ue  will  dfpond  the  survi\al  net 
only  ct  c'-ir  (ccnomie  well-b<;ng  but  our 
t-;..;r.'u.'i  trccii^m^^  as  well 

Thi  quests'.n  i.-  tin-:  Ccu!d  w.-  Iv  pt  to  rc- 
n"..ii;i  in  rn.-,-;  m  :;  w.  ;!•,!  I  :hrrwi--','  tn.-!a'. '1 
by  .1  gr.  up  I  -A  a; -.-"...icl  N'.:/i  supcinn  n  '  Do 
y  u  t5«-i;.  ve  "ha:,  u::  :- ;  -'kI;  ccnditio:-.s.  we 
w-  i.l;l  bf  pe;  !v.i' It  (i  ti.  U./iiW  'he  precept*  cf 
Cbr.'-t's  traeh.nt.'-  id  :>.  w  :M  cI;  ;nn:ated  by  a 
man  wh  '  i:a-  '-.iici-  "Wo  are  la.t  aga.r.st  the 
huntirtcl  ai.d  i  v.c  d.lltrent  lcind.->  cf  Chris- 
liiii.iry,    but    at:-»::i--t   Christianity   Itself? 

Wr  ar'  tieeiuen  We  believi  ;n  tht  Sermon 
c!  t'.e  M'  lit;'  <t'..fl  th"  I  en  C  ip.mar.ciments. 
We  bfiieve  n.  '.a-.v  Jusvce.  charity,  and  de- 
cemy  We  bt.l,tv>'  tha'  the  -tate  was  creatt  d 
to  3'  rve  nianjcmd  and  tnat  n-;e:i  weie  n^t  cre- 
ated :<•  Si  rve  a  X*.s:.-^  cai.t;  i  a  t.'!  )Vcm:non'. .  We 
fc»l:i  ■.••  tb.iL  the  tii->e!-t  tlv.i-i;  to  Uc.l  en  earth 
Is  man  It  i?  becniisie  cf  Hirn  tha'  we  ha'.e 
fcut'ht  f<  !•  cur  Ideals.  In  full  :.ii:h  ;r.  H.rn. 
If  I...'  :  f,  w  •'.!!;  ii;;ht  ajain  Thi -o  aie  the 
p:pci>:U.->  thini.^.  b-'/cj-.ti  all  y.r.cc.  winch  de- 
nnmd  uniiy  !c:r  Mct.  r\  and  v.ctcry  Ur  ur.itv. 


We  Must  Save  Our  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  1.  1941 

RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     STEPHEN    A. 
DAY    OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REroRo.  I 
Include  the  followin.g  radio  addre.-^s  I  de- 
livered on  Ausu.st  29  over  the  red  network 
of  the  National  Broadca.stine  Co.; 

The  actions  rf  this  hour  are  aimed,  nr^t  so 
mtirh  at  an  actual  shortin,'  u-nr  iia  they  are 
designed  to  break  dcvn  the  sp'.rit  of  the 
American  people  Slowly  but  surely  our  con- 
stitutional liberncs  and  o\ir  Christian  faith 
are  beine  choked  to  death  In  the  very  temple 
con.>»ecraied  tn  their  preservntU  n 

In  1934  Dr  William  A  Wlit.  cf  Gary,  Ir.d  , 
testified  that  the  radical?  in  Washington  pro- 
pcsed  to  overthn  w  the  established  American 
way  cf  life       He  stated  : 

"I  was  told  that  they  b- lleve  they  would  be 
able  to  pro!or.(j  the  country's  dc>>tttutlcn 
until  they  had  demonstrated  to  the  American 
pe<.^ple  that  the  Government  must  operate 
Industry  and  rom.merce  •  «  •  \^'e  Re- 
lieve that  we  have  Mr  Rcosrvelt  in  the  m.id- 
d!e  of  a  swift  s'ream  and  that  the  current  is 
so  strong  that  he  cannot  turn  back  cr  escape 
from  It  We  believe  that  we  can  keep  Mr. 
Roosevelt  there  until  we  are  ready  to  supplant 
him  with  a  Stalin  ' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prcf. 
Harold  J  Laskl.  EncUsh  radical  and  close 
friend  cf  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter, IS  reported  to  have  said  in  1933: 

"In  the  United  State?  because  cf  the  suc- 
cess of   a   political    democracy,   it   would   be 


'"d  of  ciiitres.s  which 
::c,\  would  offer  the 
It  requires  tc  be  suc- 

tl:ie   New   York    Sun 
I  'Aiiij  rciitcrial : 
tv(. ;'■=   invitation  to  Soviet 


extraordmr.nly  d.f5cult  tc  inip   -e  a  dictator- 
ship,    On.y  a   Icne   per 
broke  the  spirit  of   Am 
temper  cf  acqu.ecencr 
ce^.-ful  " 

On    Octet-r    23,    1933 
puhlish'^-cl  thf-  f. 

■■PrtSiclcnt  Re 
Rus-ia  IS  a  shcck  a-  well  a.^  a  surprise.  If 
Mc.-cow,  Instead  <  f  W.i~hington.  had  suggest- 
ed a  preliminary  ci nference  on  recognition, 
the  approach  would  have  seemed  natural. 
although  few  would  have  accepted  Immedi^ 
ately  that  reccgiiltion  was  certain  to  come. 
But  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  appear  cap  ir  hand,  repentant  cf  Its 
sins  of  omissicn  and  commission,  we  find 
President  Rccsevelt  taking  the  initial  step 
toward  rapprochement,  applying  the  word 
"abnormal"  to  the  situation  that  has  existed 
for  15  years,  and  creating  the  impressicn 
throughout  the  world  that  recognition  Is 
practicaliy  assured."' 

President  Rccsevelt  on  July  8.  1941,  after 
*h  ■  alliance  between  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Uni(.n  had  been  ccntummated.  sent  the  fel- 
low..it;  message  tn  Kalmln.  President  of  the 
Pre'-.dium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet: 

"T!ie  American  people  abhor  aggression. 
Tht  y  are  bound  with  strong  ties  of  historic 
Ir.M.cl-hip  to  the  Russian  people.  •  •  • 
I  •xci.d  b.  s:  Wishes  for  yourself  and  for  the 
w.  :.-.rt  ai.d  .'-i.cess,  cf  the  Russian  people."' 

Mr  Da->:ci  Lawrence,  in  an  article  in  the 
W.i.-;u:ii;-  .n  Evening  Star  on  August  20.  1941, 
revuwK.g  cur  present  critical  situation,  ob- 
served , 

"The  adni.niitratlon  must  be  prepared  to 
lock  at  unpleasant  factors  if  it  expects  to 
carr;,  through  successfully  a  grave  interna- 
tional emergency  that  affects  the  United 
States.  It  must  reccgnize  that  many  cf  its 
arguments  about  the  danger  that  faces  Amer- 
ica have  fai'.en  on  deiif  ears  in  the  Middle 
Vv'e>:  and  tii.s  is  Uu>,tly  because  there  exists 
a  ut^p-^eated  distrust  cf  the  President  and 
ins  advisers, 

■  T!'.H  dislrust  arises  IrLin  the  fact  that  mis- 
u.-e  of  public  pcwer  exi-ts  m  Washington  and 
readies  cut  into  the  Nation,  The  dls'rust 
sprincs  laicely  from  the  fear  that  the  war 
situaticn  is  beintj  u'^ed  as  a  camouflage  to  put 
over  a  scheme  .  f  state  sociaii^m.  and  there 
are  m  lUons  cf  cit;7t-iis  m  America  who  do  not 
be-lieve  in  either  f  i.-c^'m  cr  c-mm.unism  or 
state  socialism  rr  New  Deaiisni       •      •      » 

■'The  men  in  power  ccr.rrcl  in  key  agencies 
are  nie-tly  radicah-  Ci  nservatives  have  been 
brcv.aht  m  for  windtiw  dre:-sing  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  com.m.cn  g'  ssip  in  Washington 
that  they  have  no  power  cr  authority,  and  the 
mcnrent  the  Fre-iclent  essays  to  give  them  a 
rtal  position,  the  sniping  against  them  begins 
from  New  D^al  qua.-'ers  " 

The  declara*;-!!  cf  principles  announced 
by  President  Rccsevelt  as  the  result  of  his 
atireem^i.t  with  Churchill  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  black  ditcouiagement  My 
reason  for  saying  this  Is  easily  stated.  The 
President  has  pledced  this  Nation  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Soviet  Unicn  He  is  so  In- 
tent upon  this  cbject  that  ho  is  com.pelled 
to  sta-e  in  his  messaee  to  the  Congress  of 
August  21,  1941,  m  speaking  ct  this  declara- 
tion  of  principles: 

■'It  Is  so  clear-cut  that  it  is  di.Ticult  to 
oppose  in  any  major  particular  w.thcat  auto- 
matically admitting  a  willingness  to  accept 
ccm.prcmlse  with  nazi-ism.  cr  to  agree  to 
a  world  peace  which  would  give  to  nazi-ism 
domination  over  large  numbers  of  conquered 
nations  " 

Has  the  hatred  cf  Hitler  grown  so  strong 
that  it  shuts  out  the  Icve  cf  America?  Has 
the  desire  to  uphold  Stalin  grown  so  power- 
ful that  It  would  blind  us  tc  the  teachings  of 
Chrisf  Dare  we  admit  that  t-iere  is  no  hope 
cf  peace? 

While  expressing  friendship  for  the  Ru.-=- 
slan  people,  the   declaration  cf   principles  is 


an  abject  oonfesslon  that  the  German  peo- 
ple are  Irredeemable  except  by  the  use  of 
force — forcei  employed  in  the  cruelest  way  by 
blowing  Inliocent  women  and  children  to 
pieces  by  qigh  explosives  dropped  from  the 
sky  far  beyiond  the  reach  of  human  vision. 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  have  turned  their 
back  on  Christian  leadership  When  they 
gathered  oij  the  seas  to  do  their  best  for  the 
future  of  mankind  they  thought  of  empire, 
economic  giins  and  said  not  a  word  of  spirit- 
ual leadership.  This  is  the  most  discourag- 
ing statement  of  principles  since  the  birth 
Of  Christ. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  will  be 
engaged  fci  long  years  to  come  wallowing  in 
the  mire  o;  President  Rooeevelt's  statement 
of  "matchiiig  destruction  with  more  destruc- 
tion, slaugliter  with   greater  slaughter." 

When  thB  President  speaks  in  the  sixth 
point  of  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the 
final  destrifction  cf  the  Nazi  tyranny,  does  he 
mean  that  the  Nazi  Government  can  be  ever- 
thrown  en  land  without  an  American  expe- 
ditionary lorce?  When  he  states  In  the 
eighth  poit  t  of  the  declaration  of  principles 
that  no  future  peace  can  be  maintained  11* 
land.  sea.  <ir  air  armaments  continue  to  be 
employed  by  nations  which  threateii,  or  may 
threaten,  a  ;gression  outside  of  their  frontiers 
and  that  sending  the  establishment  of  a 
wider  and  permanent  system  of  general  se- 
curity, the  disarmament  of  such  rations  is 
essential,  v  hat  part  will  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  play  In  compelling  such 
dlsarmamei  it? 

The  cone  usion  Is  Irresistible  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  wa2;ing  war,  but  the  Congress  is  net. 
I  speak  not  for  myself  alone  but  for  the  Con-> 
gress  of  the  United  States.  The  war  today  in 
America  is  a  war  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  Supporting  the  Congress  aie 
83  percent  of  the  American  people,  Wlien 
the  history  of  thLs  period  Is  recorded.  It  will 
be  said  that  the  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment WHS  vindicated  through  the  triumph 
of  the  people's  representatives  In  the  Congress 
who  succe^fully  preserved  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  egainst  usurpation  by 
the  Presideiit.  Tlie  vote  cl  203  to  202  on  the 
extension  (f  the  draft  shows  that  the  flght 
will  be  wor  . 

1  have  b^en  called  a  Nazi.  My  enemies  are 
mistaken  'I  am  not  a  Nazi:  I  am  a  Nazarene. 
Those  whci  turn  their  backs  on  Christ  will 
have  to  fl^ht  me  to  the  finish  I  proclaim 
here  and  |iow  that  It  is  Impossible  to  re- 
deem a  wo^ld  sunk  In  the  blood-soaked  helds 
of  battle  e^ept  we  follow  the  Prince  cf  Peace. 
To  those  w^o  have  abused  me,  I  answer  with 
Christian  fortitude.  Father  forgive  them; 
they  know  |iot  what  they  do 

Revertinj  again  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Wirt.  It  is  "well  to  recall  that  he  stated  over 
7  years  agq.  in  speaking  of  the  radicals  sur- 
rounding tie  President : 

"They  insist  that  the  America  of  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  must  first  be 
destroyed  $nd  then  on  the  ruins  they  will 
reconstruct  an  America  after  their  own  pat- 
tern." 

As  a  part  of  this  scheme  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being. a  ""fifth  columnist."  and  that 
my  efforts  are  directed  at  the  overthrow  of 
our  Govertiment.  Pearson  and  Allen,  who 
have  recently  smeared  me.  wrote  the  book 
The  Nine  Old  Men.  which  was  a  filthy  attack 
upon  the  lustices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Couit.  the  same  Court  upon  which  my 
father  sat. for  over  23  years,  appointed  by 
President  tTheodore  Roosevelt.  It  was  the 
curtain  raiser  for  the  packing  of  the  Su- 
preme Coujt  of  the  United  States.  This  das- 
tardly plan  was  branded  In  the  official  report 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"It  Is  a  measure  which  should  be  so  em- 
phatically rejected  that  its  parallel  will  never 
again  be  pnesented  to  the  free  representatives 
of  the  free  people  of  America.'" 

In  my  broadcast  of  June  15.  1941.  I  charged 
that  our  form  of  government  under  the  Con- 
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Btltutlon  and  cur  American  independence 
would  be  overthrown  not  by  a  foreign  inva- 
sion using  military  force  but  by  a  treason- 
able betrayal  which  was  already  In  the  mak- 
ing. I  charged  that  there  was  a  powerful 
movement  thoroughly  financed  throughout 
the  British  Empire  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  surrender  great,  free  Amer- 
ica Into  a  permanent  confederation  or  union 
which  Will  cancel  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence WTitten  by  Thomas  Je3erson  in 
1776  and  completely  undermine  the  Consti- 
tution cf  the  United  States;  that  It  had 
been  publicly  stated  in  London  that  the 
plans  had  been  worked  out.  and  it  only 
awaited  a  word  from  Winston  Churchill  and 
Prfjsideut  Roosevelt  to  complete  the  colossal 
surrender  of  all  time.  ^ 

Surrounded  with  great  secrecy,  there  was 
a  meeting  last  week  at  sea  between  the.se  two 
leaders.  Why  was  the  conference  at  sea  be- 
tween Winston  Churclilll  and  President 
Rocsevelt  veiled  in  such  secrecy?  Why  could 
not  Harry  Hopkins  carry  the  word  to  Winston 
Churchill?     Here  is  the  answer: 

Under  section  4  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act, 
Great  Britain  had  to  pledge  that  it  would  not 
transfer  title  or  possession  cf  the  defense 
articles  or  defense  Information  by  gift,  sale, 
or  otherwise,  or  permit  the  use  of  such  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  information  by  any- 
one not  an  ofScer.  employee,  or  agent  of  Great 
Britain.  But.  there  was  an  exception  Inserted 
In  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  These  transfers  could 
be  made  cnly  on  one  condition,  and  that 
condition  Is  this — the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  means  that  Winston  Churchill 
had  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States 
face  to  face  to  get  his  consent  in  crdcr  to 
transfer  our  American  defense  articles  to 
Etalin,    Was  that  con-scnt  given? 

If  the  President  feels  that  he  ic  justified  In 
his  present  course  of  action  under  the  previ- 
sions of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  I  feel  safe  in 
stating  that  there  Is  no  justification  in  consti- 
tutional law  for  his  position.  In  my  booJs, 
We  Must  Save  the  Republic,  published  by  the 
Shaw  Publlshintt  Co.,  of  Washington,  D  C, 
I  state,  on  paje  86.  as  follows: 

"No  matter  what  may  be  the  true  extent 
cf  the  powers  of  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  these  powers  stop  short  of  an  au- 
thorization for  aggressive  acts.  In  thLs  con- 
nection we  wish  to  quGt.e  Senator  Walter 
George,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

'"  Nor  have  1  held  the  view  that  American 
armed  forces,  military  or  naval,  could  be  sent 
anywhere  In  the  world  for  any  purpose.  That 
has  not  been  my  view  of  the  Constitution, 
and  It  Is  not  r'w.  My  view  of  it  has  been, 
without  any  attempt  to  Indicate  all  the  lim- 
itations that  must  be  kept  In  mind.  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  President  may  send 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  protect  American 
rights.  American  property,  and  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  That  contemplates,  in  my 
Judgment,  primarily  deferisive  action  and  not 
Offensive  action  "  " 

In  the  alliance  recently  made  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Sovie*  Union  It  was  provided 
that  ""the  contracting  parties  have  agreed 
that  the  aforesaid  agreement  enters  into  force 
immediately  upon  signature  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  ratification."  That  may  be  good  law 
so  far  as  the  British  Empire  and  the  Soviet 
Unicn  are  concerned  Under  our  Constitu- 
tion the  signature  of  the  President  Is  of  no 
value  to  bind  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  until  that  signatuve  is  confirmed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  U:iited  States  Senate. 
Woodrow  Wilson  found  this  out  when  he 
brought  back  his  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  His  signature  was  never  ratified  by 
our  American  Senate  anc  we  were  saved  the 
tragedy  of  m.embershlp  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions with  all  of  its  sorrowful  history  and 
humiliation. 

No  further  lend-lease  funds  can  be  given 
to  Britain  because  of  the  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union.     House  Concurrent  Resolution 


No  51  wrvr^i  I  m.-'cdiced  :  n  An?'!  t  5  ir^it, 
has  been  r'-lenari  tc  th.e  C  •mm.' •  (•■  ^n 
Foreign  Affairs,  This  would  revoke  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  under  the  Lend  Lease 
Act  so  that  no  gift  could  be  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union      We  will  win  this  fight  with  your  help. 


Forty-seventh     Annual     Meeting     of 
Pennsvlvania  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION   OF   ru:MAI-.KS 

HON,  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  rEN:v- VI  \  ■■:■.■  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Augm^t  1.  1941 


ADDRESS    Ol-     WILLIAM    M     KAKGEST. 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa- 
tion by  William  M.  Hargest.  president,  at 
the  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  held  at 
Bedford  Springs,  Pa.,  June  24-27,  1941: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  association, 
this  Is  a  solemn  year. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  world  and 
the  defense  activities  of  our  own  country 
have  created  obligations  and  opportunities 
for  service,  to  which  patriotic  American  law- 
yers everywhere  have  responded,  and  nowhere 
with  more  loyalty  and  ability  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania 

While  these  conditions  have  Increased  the 
work  and  responsibilities  cf  all  our  officers 
and  committees,  we  shall  refer  only  to  a  part 
of  the  work  more  directly  connected  with 
war  activities. 

Throughout  the  whole  Stale  the  members 
of  the  bar  and  of  this  association  are  serving 
on  selective-service  boards,  appeal  boards,  as 
legal  advisers  to  registrants.  Government  ap- 
peal agents,  and  masters,  to  pass  upon  the 
claims  of  conscientious  objectors. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  commit- 
tee on  civil  rights,  of  which  D.  Barlow  Burke, 
of  Philadelphia.  Is  chairman,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  aid.  of  which  John  S  Brad- 
way  Is  chairman,  have  cooperated  with  the 
very  active  committee  on  national  defense  cf 
the  American  Bar  Association,  of  which  Ed- 
mund R.  Beckwith  Is  chairman. 

In  addition  to  that,  your  president  has  been 
asked  to  name  a  committee  of  this  As-socla- 
tlon  on  National  Defense,  and  appointed  the 
follcwing  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
corresponding  American  Bar  Association 
committee:  Joseph  W,  Henderson.  D,  Barlow 
Burke.  John  S.  Bradway,  Georee  Scott  Stew- 
art. Jr..  John  S,  Laughlln,  Paul  Bedford,  Rob- 
ert M    Fisher,  and  DouRlass  D    Storey. 

The  president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Initiated  a  m.cvement  to  have  the  lawyers 
of  the  country  become  Interested  In  and 
cooperate  with  any  efforts  to  properly  cele- 
brate "I  Am  An  American  Day,"  otherwise 
known  as  New  Citizens'  Day,  At  the  request 
of  Joseph  P  Gaffney,  of  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association  com- 
mittee on  American  citizenship.  1  communi- 
cated with  the  president  of  each  local  bar 
association  and  the  chairman  of  the  Junior 
Bar  Conference,  urging  that  the  local  asso- 
ciations contribute  as  far  as  possible  to  mak- 
ing any  celebration  of  that  day  a  success,  or 
Initiating  a  celebration  If  none  was  being  ar- 
ranged in  any  particular  community. 


D  irin.c  the  year  v«e  have  al-o  been  rc- 
c;jr--»,  :i  by  the  presiding  judge  cf  the  thhti 
circuit  of  Vaq  United  States  di.>-trict  to  ap- 
point delegates  of  this  asr-ocation  to  attend 
the  Judicial  conference  of  that  district  and 
the  following  were  appointed:  Robert  T  Mc- 
Cracken.  Frederic  L  Clark.  Arthur  E  V:;n 
Buskirk.  and  Douglass  D   Storey 

We  were  also  requested  tc  appoint  drlecate^ 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  wheh  met 
In  Philadelphia,  and  the  following  were  ap- 
jXJinted:  Bernard  J,  Myers.  \V  W  Montgom- 
ery. Jr..  and  William  Clarke  Mason 

We  were  asked  to  Rppoini  ao  advisory  com- 
mittee of  this  association  to  cooperate  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  cf  Criminal  Proce- 
dure of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  designated  Frtnk  P  Slaitery, 
John  H.  Fertig.  Carl  B  Shelley,  Thomas  L. 
Anderson,  Charles  H  Bruncr.  Jr.,  and  John  W 
Murphy. 

Fred  B  Gernerd,  William  S  Culbertson.  M. 
Louise  Rutherforcl.  Jame^  S  Betin,  Prof. 
William  G  Masterson.  and  Mn^  E  ia  Graubert 
were  appointed  delegates  to  the  Inter-.^- r.ei- 
Ican  Bar  Association  meeting  bc'.d  at  r..;'.;..i.i, 
Cuba,  in  March. 

However,  with  all  this  special  activity  and 
the  great  volume  of  regular  work,  we  have 
still  maintained  and  perhaps  Increased  cc.r 
routine  wor'<c. 

ADMIK1STRATI\  F    I  A  W 

I  desire  to  discuss  the  outstanding  single 
legal  problem,  w'^lch.  during  the  past  year, 
has  necessarily  awakened  tha  attention  and 
stirred  the  interest  of  every  patriotic-la wyir 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberties  and  guaranties.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  administration  cf  Ju-tice  thKuph 
administrative  triburtals.  At  this  mcirent 
there  Is  no  subject  In  the  v.licle  domain  of 
American  law  thfit  carrier  greater  n-^pcnsl- 
blllties  for  the  American  lawyer. 

The  complexities  of  our  mcdern  life  l.ive 
tremendously  complicated  and  multiplied  the 
functions  of  the  executive  department  cf  our 
Government,  This  complication  and  multi- 
plication has  found  expression  In  the  creation 
of  administrative  agencies  to  discharge  these 
executive  and  le'gislatlve  functions,  Tliere 
are  more  than  150  of  such  agencies  In  the 
Federal  Government  alone.  Every  State  has 
them,  and  li?  Pennsylvania  we  have  more 
than  40.  issuing  powerful  adjudications  and 
decisions  not  only  affecting  individual  and 
property  rights  ,of  citizens  but  also  valuable 
public  privileges  and  functlcas  It  is  utterly 
useless  to  criticize  the  necessity  for  these 
tribunals,  but  their  growth  has  been  abnor- 
mal, aberrant,  and  alphabetical.  Intricate, 
Interwoven  relationships  neoessarlly  require 
regulation  but  not  regimentation  The  State 
must  regulate  economic  hie.  Neither  the 
courts  nor  the  leftislature  can  effectively  fur- 
nish such  regulation  combining,  ns  it  does, 
executive  end  judicial  as  well  as  legislative 
functions.  In  order  to  properly  provide  such 
governmental  control  over  eccncmlc  life  the 
administrative  tribunal  is  essential 

Administrative  agencies  exercise  thricf>.ld 
functions:  They  are  legislative  in  making 
their  own  rules;  they  are  executive  In  l:isti« 
tuting  their  own  prosecuticns:  and  they  are 
judicial  in  Judging  the  cases  that  they  them- 
selves bring. 

Men,  even  in  high  positions,  cannot  aluavs 
resist  the  temptation  to  cxerctse  unwarranted 
power.  Too  often  they  extend  It  bey  end  the 
law.  When  officers  of  administrative  a  ■■  n- 
cles  do  this,  somebody  Is  the  victim  Each 
such  step  Is  a  step  toward  regimentation,  and 
the  sum  of  such  efforts  has  made  a  serious 
situation.  To  be  at  once  laglslator.  execu- 
tive, and  judge  Is  not  far  rt^mcved  from  a 
dictator.  So  paternalism  that  regiments  is 
not  far  removed  from  totalitarianism  that 
dictates.  Shakefpeare  said:  "Upon  what 
meat  doth  this  cur  Caesar  Iced  'liat  he  is 
grown    60    great"     To    the    extent    that   one 
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fit  tine  In  Jud^nent  Is  contrclied  by  his  In- 
clinatic!;s,  to  taar  exipnt  Justice  :s  er.dan.- 
gtred  Perso:is  who  s;t  In  adma.lstrative 
positions  as  pr;fecutors  and  Judge?,  deter- 
mining findings  c:'  lact  and  cf  law.  are 
templed  to  find  bctb  the  hiw  and  the  facts 
either  (icccrdln,:;  to  thrir  c^n  pre:onceived 
rctici.s  rr  accordh.fr  to  the  mteres's  cf  tlieir 
employers.  Th''  frequency  with  which  thc-y 
yit'ld  to  this  t.nnptiiiion  is  appaiUns,  Per- 
haps U  may  b(,>  ret'.i'.ded  !-en.satu_'r..'l  ti>  >cO 
into  spentic  iiiSt'inc-s.  but  the  5eriou.«nes-s  cf 
administrative  prrblenis  confrontlr.i;  this 
Country  Justihis  scir.e  reference  to  t:ie:n, 

MT'i  Ttri.rcATioN  or  AcrNO!r.s 

The  muliipiirat:  _,n  A  :'cim;:i.itr.itlve  a^'^n- 
clf.s  ha.s  b»-.:-n  s.artlir.u'.  In  the  luit  14')  yca;s 
cur  na'.oi.al  pi^pul  < t.>.-:i  li.;.--  rnultiphcd  25 
tin;!..-  M'  .>;,!, li  Ly  :.d:i: ;.'.  ;.-t:  atr.  f  perscn- 
nt'l.  the  niai  ii.r.er;,  cf  I-rciial  G''.:t'':::n\-:vr. 
l!:i-  niuitiphcd  by  tht^  a-:  :un'.!ir.c  f;.;urc  uf 
17  950  time-  r.K.re  ''■..an  7iiO  tinici,  fjittr  th^u 
til!'  p.-pulaf.nn  Ten  (It  pirlmen'.s-;  134  sti!:- 
sui.ur;.  burtM,.--  d;-.  i^;  n-  !  authc::t.r-,  ,i:.:l 
iipendcs:  and  €8  'aX  Cotab'.i.Uinients  emplo.' 
nlu.mtiur  o. t:  ,i  nulhun  p'er.^ci.s  In  1939 
th"rr  wrr,'  rr  virn'-'d  u-.  ih.;-  Fcc'wal  bureaus 
1:3,5  500  0<'0  rcp'it>.  q\K  s'.;:.ni.;u:<-?^,  aeccunt- 
iHi,'  fLrni.-.  Xak  'cliedulfi  and  li;spectiun 
Fl'i'^pf.s  iti  w',i;  !i  thf-re  '.v;.5  a  substantlnl 
p.r\\<Mv.'  .  f  oup  :,\,t:cn  T-.v-  i.ty-cno  apenclcs 
rxr.v  rtujn.re  rt;:rr*..«  linn  I.rm"rs.  11  from 
railrf  ad--  8  from  communication*  ooinpaniPs. 
19  fr.ni  food  prfK-e.'sor'^  12  from  textile  mllis. 
17  from  bank:-  12  fri.  m  con-tructii^n  Indus- 
trie, a.'id  26  In  m  retail  .'rort.«  Thf?e  do  not 
incl'.id'^  Stat.'  rpp(  rt->  VS'.ti'.  nnp.'-CNimately 
150  a'lni;ni.-fra  ■;\e  unit-  i-f  the  Ci'Aernraent 
grinding;  out  inies  ai:d  reculaticn.'.  order.s 
and  decislon.s — often  conflicting,  overlapping. 
«i,d  contradictory  -deriving  their  powcr?^  from 
965  statutory  p-o\i«ionf  and  peih.ip--  75  Pre-- 
Idential  ordt-tH.  it  i.s  entirely  beyond  th"' 
litiman  cr:'..-p  c  i  ti.e  unwitting  citi/en.  and 
often  of  lii.s  la'v.'M'r.  to  kno\^  when  he  is  r  ''; 
violatnitt  the  i..w  The  Ftdt-ral  Government 
I'.a  •  r.cu  some  ;.3,(.00  m.ue  or  U-ss  mteiht^en: 
ai:ent>  ch*'cknu'  r.tuens'  private  accounts. 
Tlit  y  n..o-  c.  ix.n-.aOideer  bcjks  and  record.^: 
tht-y  ha\c  t.;pn.'j  telepiione  wires  an^  inter- * 
ct  pted  maiu-.  and  bureaucrdcy  s  po^sVt_to^ 
iiara&s-  h.a.-..  m  si  ,,m  e'^  of  ca-is.  kept  citizens 
from  extendaiK  their  w  .ik  oi  business  to  the 
benefit  cf  the  whole  communiiv  Conpre'^- 
sior.al  inquiiies  h.ive  shovn  that  c  i"rc;on  and 
Intimidati.in  e\:-.t  on  a  la.  go  sc.ile.  ar;!  '.et 
a  bili  M  pr,)-,'.Jt  rt';i.^on  !l;lt'  jiKhcii  review 
h.o-  fce>.'n  vea'  fil 

So  much  f.<r  the  nar.cn.il  sito..i';rn  Before 
we  di.-mss  l'  further  let  us  take  a  glimpse  at 
the  s!tu,!';.,M  [•.,  •  \\r  own  State  Pennsyl- 
vania IS  little  bt-tter  The  profession  and 
everv  cth.er  por-.  .\  lnte:e^;,•(:  m  »n,_.  s\ibject  is 
indebted  t-  G.lbt  rt  Nur!i.k.  E>q  of  the 
Daupiun  Coui  ty  bar.  a  member  of  th:.-  asso- 
ciaticn  and  seorfary  of  cur  adtnin.i-trative 
lau  connnatee  :^::  a  oontjuthcn.-.v  e  sttic.y 
Ct-ntained  lo  an  ,irt;ile  entitled  •'Mnch  Ado 
Ab.ait  S.itnethn.--  The  Story  of  Adininistra- 
t.'.o  Clvi.  -  ;.;  Penn-ylvania."'  Mr,  Nurick 
!-upplt  n-.-iaed  In-  .otiCl"  by  a  survey  prepared 
for  tin  pr(x>-du:.U  rnles  ccmniuree  He 
points  .;ut  *hc  .hactic  condition  resulting 
from  a  tcial  iatk  o'  system  ir,  tlie  writing  of 
the  statutes  creating  the  40  .  r  more  separate 
nccncie*  in.  Prn.nsyh  .m.  :.i  H:-  re.-ume  de- 
si.rvt>  t      b<    quijted.     He  .-ay- 

••Spceihc  examples  w;:i  i:a;.--:ate  the  point. 
If  the  hcenso  or  ree.siratan  of  an  aoccuntant. 
investment  bai.kn,  airport  operator,  archi- 
tect. phy.-;cian  barber,  cptoinetrist.  csteo- 
pa'h.  or  pharmacist  n^  revoked  cr  suspended 
by  the  officer  cr  a;ren..y  rtgula'inj;  his  par- 
ticular pr(io--.-ii.  n.  i,..r  ceciipatioti.  the-e  :s  i;o 
ri!;-lit  of  direct  tipptal  to  the  curts.  On  the 
Other  h:jiid.  il  .i  pawnbroker  real-estate 
aijent,  beautician,  insurance  agent,  nuik 
dealer,  dealer  m  eecuruies,  nurse,  undertaker. 


g    place.    thA^    IS   no   appeal.     If    the 
lepartmt'nt   sf^iild   take  similar  action 


teacher,  dentist,  or  engineer  is  similarly  ag- 
grieved, he  has  a  rit'ht  of  direct  ajtpei-l 

"If  the  department  cf  agriculture  revoke  = 
a  registration  tinder  the  Carbcna-ed  Btvtia^: 
Ac*  cr  revokes  a  ci  id-stcrage  warehouse 
license,  ice-cream  plant  licence,  a  license  as  a 
dealer  <  r  broker  m  d  :-..e,=  tic  animals,  or  a 
licen-e  under  the  Farm  Standard.s  Act  cr 
the  P',.'!nt  Pe-'  A''t,  the  assrieved  person  has 
no  !.-•:.*  ■  :  cr  r;  .  ^pt-.;  It,  however,  the 
same  D'>p<at:ne:.t  "^hcu'd  take  similar  action 
With  regard  to  a  license  to  operate  a  bakery  cr 
a  license  as  a  dealer  in  farm  rtoduoe,  a  direct 
appeal  ;-  .orhc:  .;'ed 

"If  the  department  of  well  are  should  re- 
voke a  license  to  operate  a  maternity  home 
or  hospital  or  a  private  hosf  ital  or  private 
nursing  home,  no  direct  appeal  is  available. 
If  however,  the  -amo  department  should  take 
s.n;ilar  action  with  reference  to  licenses  cf 
institutions  for  the  care  of  nticntal  patients. 
an  appeal  is  au'hctized  in  certain  cases. 

"If  the  insurance  commissioner  should  re- 
voke cr  suspend  a  certificate  of  authority  for 
underwriters,  no  appeal  is  provided.  If.  how- 
ever, the  snnie  official  should  revoke  an 
agent's,  brokers,  or  adjuster's  license,  or 
other  types  of  certificates  of  authority,  an 
appeal  is  authorized 

"If  the  Pennsylvania  Securities  Commis- 
sion should  refuie  to  issue  a  license  or  should 
revoke  a  licen.-c  authorizing  an  Investment 
business,  there  is  no  direct  appeal  available. 
If  the  same  commissicn  should  revoke  a 
dealer's  license  or  agent's  license,  an  appeal 
m.ay  be  taken 

"If   the   department    of   h^^al'h    should    re- 
voke or  suspend  a  permit  to  operate  a  public 
bathing 
same  dep; 

with  regard  to  a  p^innt  to  sell  milk  or  milk 
products,  an  ;;cpeal  is  available, 

"Many  cf  th.o  statutes  are  entirely  silent 
on  the  procedure  before  the  administrative 
tribunal  Otliers  prescribe  prccedure  in  care- 
ful detail,  and  m  sich  instances  there  are 
a'm'T^t  as  many  dnferences  as  there  are 
;te< 

■;th  regard  to  those  administrative  de- 
"Urminaticns  frcm  which  a  direct  appeal  to 
th?  courts   is  provided  by  statute,  the  varl- 

■=  .statutes  are  ccn-i-tent  only  in  their  utter 
lack  of  uniformity  In  many  cases  the  time 
within  wh;ch  the  appeal  must  be  taken  Is 
net  prescribed  In  others,  the  appeal  limi- 
tations are  5  days.  20  days.  30  days,  and  60 
days.  Some  of  the  statutes  provide  for  su- 
persedeas on  appeal;  most  of  t-iem  are  utterly 
silent  on  this  point,  while  others  expressly 
provide  that  the  appeal  shall  net  act  as  a 
supersedeas.  Seme  statutes  provide  for  the 
filing  of  security  on  the  appeal,  but  most  of 
the  existing  laws  either  overlooked  or  ignored 
this  pha-e  of  appeal  proceduie.  Some  cf 
the  acts  describe  the  procedure  on  appeal  in 
grf.t  detail  A  laree  number  of  them,  how- 
evi.r,  pi '.-vide  n^-  iiLht  c :.   th.s  point. 

"The  scope  cf  review  en  appeal  is  variously 
stated  without  sound  basis  for  distinction. 
Some  appeals  are  limited  to  questions  cf  law. 
In  ethers  the  facts  may  be  challenged  and 
reviewed.  On  some  appeals  the  case  is  heard 
solely  upon  the  record  certified.  In  others, 
the  hearine  is  de  novo,  while  In  many  cases 
the  statute?  fail  to  state  on  what  basis  the 
appeal  must  be  ccrisidercd  by  the  court. 
Pome  statutes  provide  that  the  findings  cf 
fact  bv  the  agency  are  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  evidence  Others  prescribe  that 
the  finciincs  shall  hn-ee  the  same  weight  as 
findn.ics  o:  a  retire'  under  the  act  of  May 
14.  1874  M.'St  do  not  furnish  any  indication 
as  to  the  weight  to  be  accorded  to  the  find- 
ings cf  the  administrative  agency. 

"In  seme  instances  the  statutes  expressly 
pr.vide  for  the  right  of  further  appeal  from 
the  order  of  the  court  t,:  which  the  appeal 
was  uriglnally  taken  Chers  prescribe  that 
the  action  cf  the  court  sh.Ul  be  final,  while 


m  most  intancts  the  statutes  are  mut«  on 

this  point." 

OVERREACHING   FOR   POWEH 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  confusion,  there 
Is  confusioh  as  to  their  Interpretation.  In 
the  court  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
side, we  fin|l  repeated  attempts  by  misguided 
administrative  officers  of  the  State  to  assert 
Illegal  powers.  Not  long  ago  the  attorney 
general  of  fthe   State  suggested   that   In 


the 


decision  of  ja  case  then  before  us  we  should, 
in  open  cciirt.  advise  the  administrative  offi- 
cer of  thejlimit-  of  his  authority,  because 
that  officer  (felt  disinclined  to  take  the  attor- 
ney general's  advice,  although  bound  by  law 
to  do  so.  On  another  occasion  In  a  heari!ig 
Involving  m  administrative  tribunal,  the 
court  felt  1 ;  necessary  to  criticize  the  unlaw- 
ful action  cf  a  board  and  to  suggest  the  limits 
of  Its  .luth  3rlty,  whereupon  a  deputy  attor- 
ney general,  also  In  open  court,  said  he  was 
glad  thnt  tie  court  had  «o  advised  the  beard. 

In  the  cspe  of  Green  et  al  v.  Milk  Control 
Commission  (340  Pa  1)  the  chief  Justice  said, 
with  refeieiice  to  the  power  of  administrative 
tribunals:  I 

"The  principle  guiding  to  decision  is  this: 
The  power  land  authority  to  be  exercised  by 
administrative  commissions  must  be  con- 
ferred by  legislative  language  clear  and  un- 
mistakablej  A  doubtful  power  does  not  exist. 
Such  tribunals  are  extrajudicial  They 
should  act  kvithin  the  strict  and  exact  limits 
defined."     I 

The  tenacncy,  however,  of  administrative 
oflBcers  is  ta  reach  for  all  power  not  expressly 
prohibited  I  To  illustrate:  In  the  case  of 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia  v  Ivsvrance 
Commissio-^er  (40  Dauphin  386).  that  official 
Issued  a  regulation  on  September  19.  1939,  to 
the  effect  jthat  "all  funds  which  represent 
capital  stCK^  as  well  as  reserves  or  liabilities 
must  be  i»vested"  'n  accordance  with  the 
provisions  (if  two  sections  of  the  insurance 
law,  "even  though  the  word  'capital'  alone  is 
used  in  sufch  sections  '  The  insurance  law 
referred  to  had  been  on  the  statu' e  bocks 
since  1911  j  FYcm  that  time  until  the  date 
of  the  -eg^lation  in  1939  the  word  "capital" 
had  not  befn  construed  to  include  "reserves," 
and  every  i  in.surance  commissioner  during 
that  whole  period,  including  the  Insurance 
ccmmiseionier  who  issued  the  regulation  dur- 
ing a  prio^  term  of  office,  had  so  construed 
the  law.  Tlie  regulation  would  have  required 
the  great  iiisurance  companies  of  this  State 
to  have  put  upon  the  market  approximately 
$85,000,000  '  of  securities  and  reinvest  the 
funds  at  a  much  lower  interest  rate,  to  the 
less  and  prejudice  of  net  only  the  companies 
but  of  theit  Insured. 

This  is  ah  illustration  of  the  violation  of 
the  principle  which  I  have  quoted  from  the 
chief  Justioe. 

In  1940  the  State  beard  of  pharmacy  re- 
fused to  i.'^lue  a  permit  to  conduct  a  phar- 
macy. It  ftund  no  facts;  It  simply  said  that 
It  deemed  the  concern  "no:  qualified  to  re- 
ceive a  pharmacy  permit."  Upcn  a  prelimi- 
nary proceeding  the  court  filed  an  oplnicn 
outlining  tie  rights  of  the  board.  A  new 
application  was  filed,  and,  notwitiistanding 
our  opinion  the  board  again,  without  a  hear- 
ing upon  tie  facts,  determined  that  "foi'  the 
protection  bt  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
we  deem  N^ins.  Inc  not  qualified  to  conduct 
pharmacies!  In  this  Commonwealth."  After 
further  resfetance  by  the  board,  we  were  re- 
quired to  vfrite  a  third  opinion  directing  the 
mandamus  Ito  issue.  This  is  the  same  board 
whose  representative  at  the  hearing  held  by 
the  Joint  Skate  government  commission  op- 
posed any  4ourt  review  of  Its  findings. 

The  extefit  to  which  some  administrative 
processes  hjve  gone  surprises  and  shocks  the 
citizen  wh^  values  constitutional  freedom. 
While  it  is  tow  settled  that  the  Government 
may  fix  prices  in  a  wholesale  wav,  and  that 
industry  catinot.  It  Is  at  least  Interesting  to 
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find  an  administrative  agency  prosecuting  an 
Individual  for  selling  a  better  product  than 
the  price  structure  permitted  That  hap- 
pened In  my  county.  A  milk  dealer  was 
prosecuted  for  selling  milk  with  a  higher 
butterfat  content  than  the  regulation  per- 
mitted Another  rather  astounding  illus- 
tration appeared  In  the  ptiblic  press  this  year 
showing  the  extent  to  which  we  are  being 
regimented.  The  report  Indicated  It  was 
necessary  that  the  Public  Utility  Commission 
give  truckers  authority  to  carry,  without 
charge,  dolls,  toys,  and  ofne r  Christma.s  pack- 
ages from  public  and  paiochlal  schools  to 
charitable  irj;tltuttons  at  Christmas  time. 

Let  us  now  look  brief.y  at  some  Federal 
Instances.  Last  year  a  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  the  Naticnai  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  discovered  some  startling  facts. 
The  ordinary  proceeding  when  a  charge  of 
unfair  labor  practice  is  lodged  against  an 
employer  Is  to  refer  it  to  one  of  the  Board's 
regional  directors,  of  whom  there  are  25 
scattered  thrcughout  the  Nation,  with  attor- 
neys, Investlgatcrs.  and  c.erks  to  assist  them. 
These  trial  examiners  hear  the  evidence, 
make  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law, 
which  are  incorporated  irto  a  report  and  sent 
to  the  Chief  Trial  Examiner  at  Washington, 
The  trial  examiners  are  mostly  men  of  ma- 
turity, with  experience  ii  the  practice  of  the  I 
law  If  a  finding  Is  made  of  unfair  prac- 
tices the  Review  Sacticn  assumes  control 
cf  the  dispute,  and  here  Is  a  startling  revela- 
tion. There  were  at  the  time  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  conr;ressional  committee  105 
attorneys  in  this  Review  Section,  whose  aver- 
age ages  were  29  years  and  whose  svernge 
experience  was  practically  nothing  The  evi- 
dence disclosed  that  a  nximber  of  them  were 
appointed  before  they  were  actually  admitted 
to  the  bar.  A  number  had  never  practiced 
law  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  before  the  congres- 
sional committee,  one  27-year-old  applicant 
for  appointment  of  review  attorney,  with  im- 
portant political  aJTiliatitms.  appeared  before 
an  experienced  regional  director  who  vas  re- 
quired to  consider  his  capabilities  The  di- 
rector reported  him  "inexperienced  in  all 
matters  relating  to  labor  and  labor  problems 
and  strongly  advised  against  his  employ- 
ment," suggesting  that  he  would  fear  to  turn 
the  applicant  "loose  on  even  our  simplest 
case,"     He  was  appointed. 

One  of  these  review  attorneys,  a  young 
woman,  had  never  represented  a  client,  yet 
she  reviewed  the  records  cf  an  imposing  list  of 
ccrporations  charged  with  unfair  labor  prar- 
tices,  such  as  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co ,  American  Radiator  Co.,  and 
many  others  of  national  Importance,  and 
boldly  told  the  committee  that  she  felt  at  lib- 
erty 'to  comply  with  or  ignore  the  super- 
visor's suggestions."  Another  young  woman, 
appointed  t)ecause  "she  was  unusually  able, 
with  a  liberal  point  of  view,"  whose  recom- 
menders  said  that  her  liberal  point  of  view 
had  turned  "left,  "  reviewed  many  cases  of 
importance,  such  as  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co  ,  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  and 
ethers.  In  one  Instance,  according  to  the 
committee's  report,  she  received  Inotructions 
from  the  Board  to  draft  a  certain  decision, 
but  "calmly  proceeded  to  substitute  her  own 
Independent  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Board" 
and  drafted  a  different  decision.  In  still  an- 
other case,  the  trial  examiner,  a  man  of  wide 
legal  experience,  had  excluded  the  testimony 
of  a  certain  witness,  but,  in  reviewing  the 
case,  a  young  lady  who  'vas  appointed  before 
she  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  wrote  the  Board's 
legal  representative  and  sternly  demanded  to 
be  Informed  concerning  "what  Mr.  Mellon 
w-ould  have  testlfl"d  to  had  he  been  permitted 
to  answer."  A  regional  director  complained 
of  one  attorney,  whose  private  practice  had 
consisted  of  only  one  uncontested  divorce 
case  before  his  appointment,  in  this  language: 
"Your  office  assigned  him  to  this  region  as  an 


attorney  absolutely  Inexperienced  in  our  line 
of  work  and  with  little  if  any  experience  in 
private  practice  behind  him."  Another  Board 
attorney  complained  of  the  same  young  man. 
yet  notwithstanding  these  complaints  he  was 
transferred  to  the  position  of  review  attorney 
and  had  handled  at  the  time  of  the  ccmmit- 
tee  investigation  43  cases,  some  of  trreat  im- 
portance. With  a  record  such  as  this,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  those  summoned  before  an 
administrative  tribunal  and  trial  in  such  a 
manner,  as  well  as  the  meribers  of  the  bar 
trained  to  respect  constitutional  safegrards 
and  liberties,  should  cry  cut  for  some  effective 
method  of  regulation  and  review 

Still  another  startling  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative control  happened  in  reference  to  an 
6rder  of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  requiring  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
r.'hire  a  locomotive  engineer  The  man  in 
question  was  dismissed  for  intoxication  in 
n35  and  again  for  another  serious  infraction 
cf  the  rules  in  1937  He  was  reinstated  fol- 
lowing his  1937  dismissal  up)cn  the  .'•elf-im- 
posed condition  that  any  further  failure  "will 
be  sufficient  cause  for  my  being  Inimediately 
dropped  from  the  service,"  A  third  dismissal 
came  In  February  1939  when  he  was  reported 
by  other  trainmen  and  a  physician  to  have 
been  intoxicated  when  he  came  on  duty. 
Notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  fire- 
man, conductor,  and  doctor,  all  of  whom  re- 
ported him  unfit  for  duty,  and  the  fact  that 
the  lives  of  many  people  would  be  in  his 
hands,  the  board  decided  the  case  on  a  t?ch- 
cicality  affecting  the  dates  when  the  order 
dismissing  him  occurred,  and.  instead  of  giv- 
ing an  oppcrtunity  to  correct  the  record  in 
that  respect,  categorically  ordered  his  rein- 
statement. And  yet  we  are  told  that  it  would 
shackle  the  function  cf  government  to  have 
a  1  impartial  Judicial  review  of  actions  of  this 
character 

LANDMARKS     or     CONSTITO-T:.   NAL     SECtT.ITY 

In  the  case  of  Ratlroad  Commission  v. 
Rovrman  A-  Nichols  Oil  Co.  ((1940)  310  U  S, 
673,  581),  it  Is  said: 

"Courts  must  not  substitute  their  notions 
of  expediency  and  fairness  for  those  which 
have  guided  the  agencies  to  whom  the  formu- 
lation and  execution  of  policy  have  been  en- 
trusted." 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
said,  In  St.  Jo.ieph  Stock  Yard  Co.  v.  United 
States  (298  U.  S,  38,  72)  : 

"The  inexorable  safeguard  which  the  due- 
process  clause  assures  us  *  •  •  that  there 
will  be  epportunity  lor  a  court  to  determine 
whether  the  applicable  rules  of  law  •  •  • 
are  observed.  •  •  •  The  order  of  an  ad- 
mln;stratl*'e  tribunal  may  be  set  aside  for  any 
error  of  law,  subftantlve  or  procedural. 
•  •  •  There  must  be  the  opportunity  cf 
presenting  in  an  appropriate  proceeding  at 
seme  time  to  some  court  every  question  of 
law  raised,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  right 
li  vcked  or  the  st^itus  of  him  who  claims  it." 

With  the  right  vested  in  administrative 
agencies  to  Initiate  complaints,  thereby  to 
become  the  prosecutor,  and  the  right  to  make 
the  rules  of  procedure  by  which  the  defend- 
ant is  to  be  Judged,  it  Is  unthinkable  that 
such  an  administrative  tribunal  should  be 
able  to  enter  any  Judgment  without  provi- 
sion for  an  appeal  to  an  impartial  Judicial 
tribunal.  Such  a  situation  gives  the  rules  of 
an  administrative  agency  greater  sanctity 
than  the  laws  of  the  legislature,  the  admin- 
istration of  which  can  be  reviewed  by  Judicial 
processes.  It  is  uo  wonder  that  those  who 
love  the  liberties  which  our  forefathers  hHve 
established  should  be  appalled  at  the  admin- 
istrative absolutism  which  does  not  provide 
a  day  in  court.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  situ- 
ation aroused  the  attention  cf  Congress.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  constituted  a  committee 
for  a  thorough  examinaticn  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject The  wonder  Is  that  when  Congress  did 
finally  act  by  the  passage  cf  the  Walter-Logan 


bill,    that   bill   should   receive   a    P:csident!al 
veto. 

This  important  bill  was  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  efTcrt  by  able  and  farsighted 
lawyers  As  far  back  as  1916  ESihu  Root,  the 
outstanding  statesm.an  of  his  time,  in  his  an- 
nual address  as  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  invitf  d  attention  to  the  need 
for  reform  In  administrative  procedure  so 
that  "the  regulators  might  ti.emseives  be 
regulated  by  law." 

In  1933  the  American  Bar  Association  cre- 
ated a  special  committee  on  tdministrntive 
law.  the  direct  result  of  wh' .v'  work  was  the 
Walter-Logan  bill,  approved  by  the  American 
Bar  Associatie^n's  b  aard  of  governors  and 
house  of  deleeatf^    and  urged  far  passage. 

In  1939  the  .\ttarney  General  of  the  United 
States  created  a  committee  of  six,  to  which 
six  more  were  stihsequen'.Iy  added,  which 
committee  prepated  a  474-page  rtpcrt.  That 
this  report  wculc  not  be  unanimou,-  was  to 
have  been  expected  since  the  oricin.'il  com- 
mittee consisted  cf  three  representatives  cf 
the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  cf  C^'unb':;  a  f-rmer  president  cf 
the  American.  Ba-  A-s'icif-.iion.  and  a  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  in 
private  practice  in  Wash.netor.  nnd  the  six 
added  consisted  of  the  Solicitor  General  and 
five  law-school  professors 

Two  bills  have  been  prepared  hy  that  com- 
mittee The  ma.ortty  fR\e'rs  one  of  the  lib- 
eral type;  the  n.;n  -ity  a  much  more  com- 
prehen.'|Ve  bill  reccmmendeo  by  Arthur  T, 
Var.der'llt.  a  former  presider.t  of  the  Am.eri- 
can  Bar  Association,  a  practicing  lawyer; 
Carl  MacFarland.  former  .'Assistant  Attorney 
General,  and  no'K  a  practiciiis  lawyer,  and 
Prof  E  Blythe  Stason,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School. 

Both  bills  happily  agreed  on  the  creation 
cf  an  office  of  Federal  administrative  proce- 
dure, somewhat  analogou";  to  the  Adn.inl'^'ra- 
tive  Office  of  the  United  States  Cr^urts.  which 
would  be  given  supervision  of  xhi-  Bgenc.es 
and  their  procedure. 

All  of  the  members  of  th''  A't^mey  Gen- 
eral's committee  agreed  to  the  ttatemer.t  of 
Decn  Achescn,  chairman,  quoted  in  the  March 
1941  Issue  cf  the  American  Bar  Asfociati.  i 
Journal,  that  the  hearing  comm.ss:oners 
"should  be  men  cf  ability,  stature,  r.nd  pres- 
tige, should  be  appointed  for  definite  terms 
of  7  veers,  and  should  be  piaid  substantial  spl- 
aries  fixed  by  law  •  •  •  They  should 
have  no  functions  other  than  these  of  presid- 
ing at  h'>arings  or  prehearing  ncRotiatiors 
and  of  initially  deciding  cr ses  that  fall  within 
the  agency's  Jurisdiction" 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  seems  to  rest  upon 
(1)  the  need  for  separation  of  the  Judicial 
function  frcm  other  activities  of  the  adm.n- 
Istrative  agcncie.s,  (2)  the  neaessity  of  more 
effective  Judicial  review  of  the  decisions  cf 
administrative  agencies,  and  (3)  the  high  de- 
slrebiUty  of  a  code  of  legislative  standard'^  of 
fair  procedure. 

Chief  Justic.?  Groner,  not  fully  acrremg 
With  either  bill,  submitted  four  ba*^!^  prin- 
ciples to  be  obtained:  First,  that  tlie  admin- 
istrative official  should  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  official  charged  with  the  duty 
of  passing  Judgment  upon  alleged  violation.s. 
second,  assuming  the  complete  separation  of 
the  functions  c-  prosecutor  tnd  Judge,  the 
findings  of  fact  of  the  administrative  officer, 
if  supported  by  substantia!  evidence  should 
be  conclusive  in  any  Judicial  rcv.ew,  exctpt 
where  a  constitutional  right  is  in  Itsue:  thi.d, 
where,  from  the  nature  cf  the  subject  mat- 
ter, separation  of  the  functions  of  the  r-d- 
mlnlstratlve  officer  or  tribunal,  including 
findings  of  prosecutor  and  Judwe.  would  be 
Impracticable,  the  decision  of  fact  should  be 
subject  to  review  by  an  independent  bady. 
and.  fourth,  in  cases  where  a  c  i.stitut:onal 
right   or   pnvilei'e   Is  as>ertea,   tlie   power  of 
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Judicial  review  should  be  as  extensive  a=  may 

be  ixfccssary,  1::  the  •  p:ninn  of  the  reviewing 
ccurt.  to  decid.'  the  If-sue 

Tlie  ccrnmifee  c;i  ndminl.-tratlve  law  of 
the  American  liar  A-fcucutlion  reported  to  the 
meetliikf  r(  {he  liiju>e  of  deiegHtes.  March  17, 
1941  a  5taf«meiit  of  principles  which  should 
properly  L-u\ein  administrative  processes. 
T!  ai  meet. up  w  R-s  largely  debited  to  the  con- 
Bicitration  cf  the  two  bills  prepared  by  the 
a:'<-'r:ity  i-'eiier.i!  h  comniittre. 

With  reference  to  them,  Mr.  Lloyd  Garri- 
f<jn  said,  for  the  committee: 

"All  11  mcmhers  of  the  Attorney  Gcnerhl's 
ccrr.mutee  were  agreed; 

■I-irsi  Thf  creii Moii  of  a  so-called  Office 
of  Federal  Admini.-i:ative  Procedure 

•'Stcoiid  Proi,i.-.u!i.s  I(^>king  toward  In- 
crta.-ii.K  the  ii.l1(  peiidei.ce.  tenure,  salary, 
and  c(uality  of  trial  examaitrs  call*  d  heani.g 
ccnimis.'-iGiii  r8  " 

The  hou.'*  of  delegates,  after  thorough  dia- 
cusMi  n,  adopted   thf  following; 

"The  hou-e  (f  delt  gates  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  Senaie  bill  674  (which  wu.s  drafted 
by  the  minor. ty  of  the  Attorney  Generals 
cin;iTUti«e(  l.>  the  b.U  which  up  to  this  time 
b< ---t  embodu"!  the  above  statement  of  prin- 
Clplej.  ' 

The  bill  approved  by  the  hcu.se  of  dele- 
gates ha.s  ai.--c  been  introduced  m  the  Hcu-^:- 
I  f  Repr  -ent;it.ves  H  R  4238  I  recommend 
thai  unKi»  this  a.-Ai,ciatlo!i  de.-lifs  to  take 
act:i-n  at  this  s>»'ss:o;i  the  two  prop  -ed  acts 
be  referred  to  the  committee  en  Fedcial  law 
for  study  anr  repijit  at  ihu  January  lJ42 
6es."ic:o 

Mav  we  at;a;n  r*.  f '  r  to  the  fafe  of  the 
Waitt-r-Logan  b..I.  Th;s  b,:i.  while  it  st.pped 
j-h.rt  i.f  fully  c-.veru.-:  the  cb\iou<  aUik>es. 
opened  the  way  for  attack  upon  them.  It 
5-.  \ifihr  un.fi^rmitv  ;n  procedure  so  far  jos 
p-'ucticable.  it  ainud  to  crt-ate  standards  of 
hilurent  fairne.s*  and  Justice  and  canons  to 
fsUid.>  the  conduct  cf  impartial  Judges  and 
riBht-mir.dfd  lawyer,-,  and  it  provioed  for 
m  defied  Judichil  review 

The  veM  m- ---ace  r{  the  President  was  a 
peculiar  document.  It  cintaiiu-d  a  state- 
ment which  sctms  f.-ir  from  the  fpcv  It  says: 
"A  :art;e  part  cf  the  legal  prnfes.^lon  ha^  r.ever 
reconciled  itself  ti  the  existence  of  adminis- 
trative tiibunals"  I  venture  to  say  that  It 
woold  be  hard  to  ftnd  a  lawyer  who  has  the 
sUj;hte.-.t  acqoamUnce  witii  gcvenmiental 
functlo:is,  Stat^  cr  Federal,  who  would  assert 
that  we  can  get  alont:  without  admini.-trati\e 
tribunal  Lawyers  do  assert  that  wc  can 
and  cui,ht  to  get  alcni:  without  a  multipii- 
cation  of  them  on  the  slightest  pretext  cr  on 
EC  pre'cxt 

The  veto  al.--  said:  "T\\c  bill  would  turn 
the  clock  backward  "  Is  depriving  a  citizen 
of  a  fair,  impartial  hearing  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  turning  the  clock  backw.trd? 
If  so.  It  \\ruld  rr.ly  turn  it  bacii  to  the  time 
when  every  man  liaci  a  fair  and  impartial 
ndludlcation  of  his  rik;hts  Subjecting  a  citi- 
zen to  trial  by  a  tribunal  whiih  is  not  only 
th"  prosecutor  but  al.-c  the  judge,  under  rules 
which  the  prc-ecutor  \r.>c'A  has  made  and 
from  which  there  is  no  ap:;eal.  may  be  turn- 
ing the  cl  cK  forward,  but  it  is  turning  it 
trwnrd  Germany  Italy,  and  Russia  It  cer- 
tainly is  cbliteratmg  the  hands  which  have 
heretofore  pointed  w.th  tincrrrv,g  accuracy  to 
ccnstittitional  sjuar-antevs  If)  to  preser.-e 
;^  constitutional  liberties  by  preluding  a  review 
■*  of  a  pros^Tutor's  own  pro?ecuticn.  hearing, 
and  Judgment  is  turning  the  clock  back- 
wartl,  then  thp  Walter-Lcgan  bill  did  It. 
TTie  veto  also  said:  "The  bill  strikes  at  mod- 
ern reforms  by  sterilizing  the  administrative 
tribunal  which  administers  them  "  If  the 
steriliznticn  destroys  the  bacteria  which  mul- 
tiplies ruch  Rgencies  ad  infinitum  and  which 
produces  the  character  of  Judgment.s  dis- 
closed by  the  congreslsonal  committee  to 
which  I  have  referred,  then  such  sterilization 
should  be  administered 

This  veto  ha<:  received  a  rather  scathing 
review  by  so  Liberal  au  exponent  of  the  law 


as  Roscoe  Pound  in  the  March  1941  issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 
Among  ether  thinfs,  he  snid: 

"No  one  urees  that  an  administrative  hear- 
ing or  Investieaticn  be  conducted  m  all  re- 
spects as  a  trial  at  law.  No  cr.f  has  objected 
to  any  reasonable  Infonnaiitj  or  ripplication 
of  common  sense  to  the  ascertainment  of 
facts.  But  the  abuse  well  kncwn  to  the 
profe.sslon  and  Irncred  by  the  me.~sage,  to 
which  the  merx.-ure  m  qutstirjn  was  directed 
go  much  deeper.  To  a  less  degree  in  some 
brt  to  an  alarming  deerec  in  cthTr  of  cur 
admini.'-trative  a^-er.cies.  there  has  been  a  dis- 
po.-ition  to  ignore  two  maxmis  nhich  have 
long  been  held  fundamental  m  Ju,-:;cc:  (1) 
That  no  one  Is  to  be  jucl::e  i.i  h:s  cwn  case, 
and  (2  I  that  b'>th  sides  L,f  a  ccntroversy  shall 
b  heard  and  that  no  one  sh:il  be  prejudiced 
by  an  arivtrse  determination  without  an  op- 
portunity of  bein^;  fully  hoar:'  and  fully 
apprized  of  wh:it  may  be  usee.  a':ainst  him  In 
reaching  a  decision  and  allowed  to  argue  with 
rcsjDect  to  it.  if  h'=  desires  to  take  advantage 
cf  the  opportunity  To  say  that  these  ele- 
mentary requirements  cf  Justice  are  'tech- 
nical legalism'  and  that  seeking  to  make 
available-  to  all  who  are  adversely  aSected  the 
constitutional  guarantre  that  a  decision 
acain<t  them  shall  have  a  basis  In  evidence 
c;  r,.tii)nal  probative  force  and  not  In  preju- 
dice, preformed  opinions  v.-jthout  hearing 
the  orlur  side  t;.  .-,sip  arid  made  to  order 
interview.-  under  the  n.one  of  investigation, 
is  insistence  on  applying  'te.-hnical  rules  of 
evidencf^.'  is  simply  to  say  that  all  rights  are 
to  b'-'  at  the  irrcy  of  admaaistrative  agen- 
cies •  •  *  It  is  legalism  tc  reqtnre  such 
tribunal.-  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  pov  er?  given  them  by  the 
statute  creatine  them  It  is  legalism  to  re- 
quire them  to  take  the  pi.Jicies  they  apply 
from  tire  act  cf  Ccr.gres.-  uncK  r  which  thev  sit 
and  not  from  their  own  ideas  cf  particular 
cases  It  is  legalism  to  require  them  to  apply 
tlie  standard  prc\ided  bv  statute  instead  of 
m.ikmg  one  cf  :h- :r  .wn  or  acting  en  no 
standard.  It  is  legalism  to  ..equire  them  to 
find  the  facts  open  which  they  base  their 
orders,  a.s  all  other  tribunals  are  required  to 
dc,  £C  as  to  have  some  minim.um  of  check 
upon  them.  •  •  •  If  thes  tribunals  can 
only  act  eeectively  by  acturg  without  law,  we 
shall  have  to  remake  cur  whole  policy.  •  •  • 
What  !,<wycr=  do  object  to  is  the  proposition 
•ha*  The  e  agencies,  alone  cf  all  the  agencies 
rf  g'  vernnacnt,  shall  act  without  any  sub- 
stantial check,  shall  be  free  :c  ignore  rights, 
to  net  in  the  teeth  cf  evidence  or  upon  no 
1  al  evidence,  shall  be  free  to  keep  the  basis 
cf  their  action  concealed  and  cut  off  all  op- 
p  r:.unity  fcr  refuting  or  d  =riitine  it,  and 
shall  he  at  liberty  to  m.-ike  r-j".c.>  cf  highly 
smou-s  iinpcrt,  with  i;ane  cf  the  checks  which 
are   imposed   on    le^isl.itive    aiid  judicial  rule 

THE  EXTENT  OF  .:VhlCl.\l  RE"  lEW 

In  Edison  Co,  v  S'aticnai  La^-rr  R'^lations 
Bca^d  (305  U,  S  197,  229  > ,  Chief  Justice 
Huches  said : 

"The  statute  In  providing  that  "tne  bnd- 
Ine-  cf  the  Board  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  evidence,  shall  be  conrlus've,'  means  sup- 
ported by  sub-tan+ial  evidence  Substantial 
evidence  is  mi  re  than  a  m*  ro  scintilla.  It 
m.eans  such  relevant  evidenct  as  a  reasonable 
mind  might  accept  as  acicquute  to  support  a 
conclViSicn  •  •  •  Desirable  flexibility  in 
administrative  prccedurc  does  net  go  so  far 
as  to  justify  crdcr«  without  a  basis  lu  evi- 
dence haviiig  rational  probative  fcrce." 

During  all  the  discussions  .vhich  l-,ave  been 
anywhere  had  upon  the  subject  cf  judicial 
review,  the  que-tion  has  always  revolved 
around  the  extent  and  sc'cpe  c'  iUch  judicial 
review,  and  Hie  discussicn  .n  the  house  of 
delegates  cf  the  American  Bar  Association 
was  no  exception,  but  it  was  there  stated  by 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt,  an  exponent  of 
the  minority  bill  who>e  inclinations  would 
be  for  a  wider  Judicial  review,  as  follows: 


"In  our  opinion  the  best  we  coaild  get 
would  be  t3D  provide  for  review  where  the 
findings  wefe  contrary  to  the  substantial  evi- 
dence upon  the  whole  record  By  the  phrase 
upon  the  vhole  record  we  were  aiming  to 
get  away  from  the  habit  which  has  grown  up 
within  the  last  6.  10,  or  15  years  of  imposing 
on  or  importing  into  the  word  •substantial'  a 
meaning  which  it  did  not  formerly  have." 

Perhaps  I  should  not  close  this  review  with- 
out referring  to  the  decision  of  Federal  Com- 
municatiorif!  Commtssion  v.  Pottsville  Broad- 
casting Co.  (309  U.  S.  134),  decided  January 
29,  1940.  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the 
United  States,  in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurte*.  declared  for  the  fiist  time  that 
there  was  ai  different  philosophy  involved  and 
different  pfinciples  to  be  applied  in  the  re- 
view by  a  iourt  of  the  act. on  of  an  adminis- 
trative ageicy  than  that  to  be  applied  In  the 
review  by  atn  appellate  court  of  the  action  of 
an  Inferloif  court.  I  urge  all  students  of 
administrative  law  to  study   this  decision. 

While  mfny  leaders  of  the  bar  have  been 
acti  e  nationally,  we  in  Pennsylvania  have 
made  muclj  progress  toward  an  ultimate  solu- 
tion cf  thie  administrative-law  problem  as 
related  to  ^tat€  agencies. 

The  committee  on  administrative  law  first 
made  a  deljailed  survey  to  ascertain  the  facts 
so  that  It  itiight  be  informed  as  to  the  actual 
names  and 'functions  of  Pennsylvania  admin- 
istrative agencies,  the  law  creating  them,  the 
exist. ng  procedure  before  them,  and  the  situ- 
ations whi(th  urgently  required  Improvement. 
Representatives  of  the  committee  attended  all 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  State  govern- 
ment commission  when  that  commission  was 
Inquiring  Jnto  the  practice  and  procedure 
before  all  Ijoards  Our  committee  has  studied 
hundreds  cf  pages  of  reports,  speeches, 
essays,  articles,  and  tabulations.  Its  work 
has  had  tlje  sympathetic  interest  of  123  law- 
yers who  bave  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
their  views  to  ihe  committee  and.  of  course, 
many  oth«rs  are  Interested  who  have  not 
taker  this  trouble. 

We  are  ntw  ready  to  work  out  in  detail  the 
best  cure  Icr  the  disease  which  might  be 
called  admlnistratum  chaotica.  The  admin- 
istrative law-  committee  proposes  the  cr^a- 
tion  of  a  action  on  administrative  law.  and 
In  confidence  that  you  will  at  this  session 
adopt  the  :n?cessary  bylaw  for  that  purpose 
it  has  already  set  up  its  first  section  meeting 
for  1  oclojck  today.  We  are  attemptlne  to 
convert  out  theoretical  efforts  into  practical 
results. 

I  look  vtith  confidence  to  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  American  lawyers,  notwith- 
standing tjie  castlgation  they  sometimes  re- 
ceive from  bigh  sources,  to  wage  an  unending 
fight  for  tlie  preservation  of  these  Ideals  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  freedom  so  that  in 
this  respect  we  shall  "destroy  not  the  ancient 
landmarks  that  our  fathers  have  set." 


Natior.al   Defense   Now 
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Mr.    BVrd.     Mr.    Pierident,     I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to   have  printed  in 
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th''  Recorp  a  speech  delivered  by  me  over 
the  radio  on  September  1,  during  the 
National  Radio  Forum  program,  on  the 
subject  National  Defense  Now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  5-peech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  one  among  the  great  radio  audiences 
listening  on  Monday  evenings  to  the  Star 
Forum,  I  express  to  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  my  profound  gratitude  for  its  patriotic 
and  Informative  public  service.  I  appreciate 
as  an  honor  and  a  privilege  the  opportunity 
to  participate  tonight  in  he  forum.  1  trust 
what  I  shall  say  will  equal  its  high  standards 
of  endeavor 

The  assigned  subject  of  national  defense 
now  is  one  directly  vital  to  the  lives  and 
even  the  souls  cf  every  Individual  among  us. 

Tonight  I  want  all  of  those  v.ho  hear  me 
to  know  I  speak  on  the  failures  of  our  na- 
tional-defense program  and  of  the  delays  in 
giving  expeditious  and  effective  aid  to  Eng- 
land as  one  who  has  supported,  up  to  this 
time,  all — every  single  one — cf  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  President  «)f  the  United  States. 
as  one  who  is  anxious  to  be  helpful  and  to 
make  these  policies  fully  and  quickly  effec- 
tive, as  one  who  believes  that  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  our  defense  program;  that 
a  free  and  frank  discussion  of  the  inefficien- 
cies cf  disorganization  and  the  unwarranted 
delays  that  have  occurred  will  act  as  an 
incentive  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  now 
exist  In  the  great  effort  our  country  is  making. 

If  democracy  means  anything,  it  means 
that  in  times  of  great  crisis  the  p?cple  should 
know  the  true  facts  upon  which  they  must 
malzf  vital  dccislors.  Events  in  recent  days 
make  it  more  imperative  than  ever  that  the 
American  people  know  the  truth  about  the 
progress  of  our  defense  program  and  aid  to 
England. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  European  con- 
flict I  have  believed  that  the  surest  way  for 
America  to  avoid  war  Is  to  be  ready  to  repel 
any  attack  made  upon  us  and  to  be  prepared 
to  conquer  and  destroy  any  nation  or  nations 
ma'ting  that  attack  1  believe  unstinted  aid 
to  England  In  war  equipment  and  supplies  Is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  America,  and  that 
this  assistance  should  be  given  today — now — 
and  not  further  delayed  Already  avoidable 
delays  have  diminished  seriously  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  assistance  We  have  done 
more  In  talking  than  In  effective  action. 

Tlie  avoidance  of  war,  except  to  repel  at- 
tack by  our  own  strong  defense  and  by  giving 
aid  to  England  has  been  and  will  be  the  con- 
trolling influence  in  my  official  acts.  In  any 
event,  in  my  Judgment,  it  wouli  be  an  act 
of  utter  folly  to  berome  a  voluntary  shooting 
belligerent  in  the  European  conflict  in  cur 
present   state  of  unpreparedness. 

I  am  not  in  isolationist.  1  am  not  a 
pacifist  As  a  Member  cf  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  my  concern  is  first  and  last  the 
protection  and  security  of  our  cwn  Republic — 
to  preserve  our  freedoms  and  our  American 
way  of  living — to  cast  my  vote  and  act  as  an 
ofBclal  of  the  United  States  Government  solely 
to  promote  the  best  Interests  of  America.  I 
believe  firmly  that  our  safety  lies  In  total 
preparedess  for  <  urselve^  and  giving  aid  to 
England  in  equipment  and  military  supplies. 

Winston  Churchill  said  to  America :  "Give 
us  the  tools  am  we  will  finish  the  jcb." 
Anthony  Eden,  speaking  for  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, only  2  days  ago.  seld  that  the 
struggle  will  finally  be  decided  in  the  quan- 
tity of  production  of  mechanized  war  equip- 
ment, and  he  called  for  further  efforts  and 
further  sacrifices  in  the  immense  task  that 
lies  ahead  in  the  field  of  production  Speak- 
in^  directy  to  America,  Mr  Eden  said:  "All 
over  the  world  we  need  your  weapons — In 
Russia.  In  the  Tar  East  in  Libya,  and  over 
Germany  " 

So  far  we  have  failed  woefully  In  sending 
to    England    the    figiitnu    planes — the    long- 


range,  four-engine  bombers — the  heavy 
tanks,  the  antiaircraft  guns,  the  merchant 
ships,  the  pcwder  and  the  shell',  all  of  which 
she  must  have. 

The  conservative  London  Sunday  Times 
said  in  its  leading  editorial  published  in  Lon- 
don yesterday,  "Only  a  fraction  of  American 
Industry  Is  harnessed  to  war  production," 
and  then  this  English  paper  continued,  "Is  it 
asking  too  much  of  the  comfortable  New 
World  to  devote  some  more  millions  of  man- 
days  to  salvation?"  The  London  Times  said 
further.  '"Let  It  roll.'  said  Mr.  Churchill 
of  Anglo-American  cooperaticu.  But  It 
doesn't.  There  is  a  stream  but  no  river. 
Poor  glorious  Greece."  the  Times  continued, 
"got  literally  nothing." 

America  is  the  greatest  industrial  nation  In 
the  world.  We  have  the  greatest  resources 
cf  any  nation  In  the  world.  Our  most  effec- 
tive aid  to  England  Is  to  mobilize  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  cf  this  country  so  as  to 
produce,  and  produce  quickly,  the  bombing 
planes,  the  huge  tanks,  the  vessels,  and  these 
other  implements  of  war  England  needs  so 
desperately.  Our  job  in  America  is  a  pro- 
duction job.  and  if  we  do  this  Jcb  well, 
America  will  save  the  world  for  democracy. 

On  March  11  last  the  distinguished  Secic- 
taty  of  War.  the  Honorsble  Henry  L.  Sllmson, 
said  in  a  public  address: 

"A  free  gowrnment  dees  not  go  to  war 
until  its  people  are  convinced  that  such  a 
course  is  necessary  and  that  they  have  a  Just 
and  necessary  cause  for  going  to  war.  They, 
the  people,"  said  Mr.  Stlmson,  "are  not  afraid 
of  the  real  news.  What  they  want  to  be  sure 
of  is  that  there  Is  no  ballyhoo  on  one  side 
and  no  scn£atlcnal  knocking  en  tlie  other." 
Then  Mr.  Stlmson  made  this  very  pertinent 
observation:  "It  is  vital,"  he  said,  "that  both 
the  Army  and  the  people  behind  it  must 
know  the  real  basic  facts,  free  from  any  false 
exaggeration,  either  one  way  or  the  other." 

The  people  of  America  are.  as  Secretary 
Stlmson  says,  entitled  to  know  the  fac:s. 
They  must  know  the  facts  if  this  Nation  is  to 
unite  in  an  all-out  preparedness  effort  for 
ourselves  and  for  England,  which  means  all- 
out  sacrifice  en  the  part  of  all  our  citizens. 
So  long  as  our  defense  progress  is  measured 
In  official  statements  by  percentages  cf  some 
previous  production  period,  the  people,  of 
course,  will  never  know  the  facts  We  are  told 
from  time  to  time  by  our  officials  that  the 
production  now  of  tan'KS.  for  example,  is  'iOO 
percent  over  the  production  last  December, 
and  the  production  of  other  equipment  Is  ex- 
pressed in  similar  language.  As  not  a  single 
modern  effective  tank  of  the  design  now  ap- 
proved was  produced  last  December,  a  produc- 
tion figure  of  800  percent  of  zero  still  rem.ains 
zero,  and  such  statements  are  likely  to  be 
misleading  to  the  public 

Just  2  years  ago  the  war  In  Europe  began 
In  this  period  Germany  has  conquered  and 
now  occupies  14  nations.  The  conquests 
were  made  by  the  effective  use  of  superior 
military  equipment;  the  coordination  of  huge 
tanks  on  the  land  and  dive  bombers  In  the 
air — complemented  by  all  types  of  offensive 
and  defensive  equipment,  adequately  manned 
by  trained  personnel  and  with  ample  re- 
serves to  m.eet  any  reverses. 

At  the  end  of  these  2  long  years  of  ruth- 
less and  desperate  struggle,  with  the  whole 
world  engulfed  in  war,  save  only  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  you  and  I  and  every  other  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  the  right — in  fact,  in  this 
free  country,  it  Is  our  duty— to  ask  of  tho^e 
in  authority  for  an  accounting  of  what  has 
been  done  to  prepare  cur  country  for  defense 
and  to  give  to  England  quick  aid  so  vital  for 
cur  own  protection. 

Let  us  rot  duplicate  here  the  errors  made 
In  France  and  England  It  Is  a  gigantic  ta5K 
to  which  we  have  set  our  hands.  What  have 
we  undertaken?  We  have  undertaken  to  arm 
the  United  States  of  America  to  an  extent 
greater  thsn  any  other  nation  or  group  of 
hostile  nations  In  the  world  We  have  under- 
taken   to    protect    tlie    Western    Hemisphere. 


We  recognize  that  our  safety  lies  only  In  our 
strength  Then  v.e  have  agreed  to  provide  tj 
the  democracies,  especially  Er.gl.ind,  the  arms 
these  nations  need — to  become  an  arssnal  Ir. 
the  democracies  of  the  world 

The  magnitude  of  this  task  Is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  Congress  has  so  far  appro- 
priated and  authorized  the  colossal  sum  of 
$53,000,000,000  to  pay  for  this  undertaking 
This  sum  will  be  greatly  increased,  as  even 
now  the  administration  corieitiplates  asliing 
for  $5,000,000,000  more  for  Icr.d-lejse  pur- 
poses. It  is  possible  and  prcb*ble  that  even 
without  our  fighting  participation  In  the  war 
the  cost  of  the  program  we  have  assumed 
will  reach  SIOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  military  pur- 
poses alone.  In  fact,  this  is  the  cost  Gei.cral 
Marshall  estimated  to  be  the  military  effort 
of  Germany  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war 

The  sum  of  $53,000,030,000.  which  has 
already  been  appropriated  and  authorized.  Is 
equal  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
actual  wealth  of  America,  acccrding  to  the 
most  reliable  estimate — a  wealth  the  citizens 
of  America  have  been  accumulating  by  in- 
dustry and  frugality  througliout  the  many 
years  sine?  our  Republic  was  founded.  The 
anticipated  ultimate  cost  ol  $.100,000,000,000 
Is  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  estimated 
wealth,  and.  rem?m.ber,  these  new  costs  must 
be  pyramided  upon  an  already  top-heavy  and 
burdensome  public  indebtedness  incurrid  by 
profligate  peacetime   spending 

Speed  in  the  achievement  of  the  program 
Is  its  greatest  end  most  impwrtant  factor 
Speed  in  sending  vital  military  equipment 
to  England  will  shorten  the  war  The  delays 
that  have  occurred,  and  are  occurring,  will 
lengthen  the  war.  Speed  in  our  own  pro- 
duction for  defense  means  our  own  security. 
Hitler  does  not  wait  for  his  ad"crsaries  to 
prepare.  He  strikes  when  they  are  unpre- 
pared, and  this  accounts  for  his  phenomenal 
victories. 

This  is  a  mech^i  ized  war  df  great  tanks, 
huge  bombing  planes,  and  all  implements  of 
war  so  coordinated  as  to  be  more  eUective  lu 
destruction  than  in  any  other  var  in  the 
world's  history 

Andre  Maurcis,  renov/ned  French  author, 
said  after  the  fall  cf  France;  "It  Is  no  mys- 
tery, but  as  a  tragically  siinpl  explanation. 
the  battle  of  Fran.e  was  net  Irst  in  the  spimg 
of  1940  but  between  1935  anC  1939  in  the 
factories  of  France.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
military  defeat  as  an  industrial  defeat 
France  worked  40  hours  a  week  and  Germany 
80  hours" 

The  failure  of  France  to  do  the  w.rk  ai  d 
make  the  sacriuoes  essential  fcr  her  delense 
destroyed  her  ration  as  a  teinccracy  It 
gave  England  the  ^losest  call  in  the  long  and 
great  histcry  of  that  nation  Sliould  wc  not 
profit  by  these  examples? 

The  overwhelming  sentl:nent  of  a  maj;nty 
of  the  American  pecple  demands  that  Amer- 
ica be  prepared  so  as  to  be  impregnable  to 
any  attack,  whether  it  corner  fr-^in  the  At- 
lantic, the  Pacific,  or  both;  that  wo  h:ivc  the 
greatest  and  most  effective  air  I_rce  n.  the 
world,  the  greatest  na\-y  in  the  world,  ar.d  a;'. 
defense  equipment  essential  in  mocern 
warfare 

At  least  two-thirds  cf  all  Americans  ar.^  m 
favor  cf  giving  to  England  quickly  the  w^tr 
materials  and  equipment  she  needs,  and  then 
a  large  m.ajority  desire  that  we  keep  out  of 
the  European  war  as  a  fighting  belligfrent 

Many  eloquen:  speeches  have  been  mncle 
by  the  leaders  of  cur  country  in  the  ci.sis, 
but  let  us  remember  that  the  only  effertive 
language  today  In  dealtnw,  with  Hitler  nnd 
other  ruthless  dictators  is  langiiage  trans- 
lated into  real  action  in  producing  actual 
fighting  planes,  warships,  great  guns,  tanks, 
and  other  military  equipment  arlcquately 
manned  with  trained  and  efficient  peisonnel. 
V/ars  are  not  won  by  planes  on  order  Wars 
are  not  won  by  appr  pratl'in*  uns;  -nt 
Wars  are  not  won  by  n.-ittuals  >ti  tmde- 
livered. 
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Tun. gilt  I  fpf.tlc  as  an  advocate  of  cur 
American  deien-t  p<.l:cv  aciupted  by  Co:i- 
gre!-s,  *hich  iui.-  h»f:i  m-iplonieiiteU  by  grc.iit- 
U.ii  so  lar  t'Vrry  ••i'..ii^>-  execuMve  reque-t.  I 
h.r.'-  V  *'■?!  '.i.v  ihe  [x.licy  aiici  all  tliat  has 
bifii  Cf .-' :  .l;t  .1  ,1.,  rc-iuirt:!   tc  carry  it  '.lit 

Ail-out  s^^v.tico  a:.d  efiiTl  cii  the  part  of 
gr\er:.ir.e.;t  bu  .:ie>i-,  and  private  citizen:- — 
by  all — u  rtciu.ud  for  its  earlu's-t  and  fiiiUst 
conyutnination.  T'ntj  facts.  fii<\ire~.  and  c.n- 
clu^ion.s  presented  u,  \<  u  are  intended  tc 
emb.irra.-v  r.v;  rnf  It  b  information  wh.ch 
I  kr.o'A'  'he  An.tiican  ptx.ple  arc  en'i'l-d  tc 
have  T;  t;i.e  of  us  ;n  }.  uhlic  life  cam  I  hope. 
disM^vi?.-,  Vital  maittTb  froni  the  ^tancipcmt  of 
h;^h  piitri.  tlm  It  Is  vital,  I  think,  for  us 
to  rcahzt;  the  faci-  a.~  *h-y  are.  and  to  blast 
riiiAtl.e-  !  ut  of  tiic  ^i.xth  column  uf  cltsKlIy 
apatliy  Tlie  sccner  rur  nat!c:.al  k,;dei-liip 
prmldtp  the  efTective  adinlni^trative  m.\- 
chint  ry  t;,  do  the  job  ar.d  convinces  the 
crun'ry  th;.*  we  are  not  getting  prepared  h?. 


V.V  fh'  'ilri.    t.*nl^   wo 


sen.lm^   the   aid 


t.!   En^iland   a.>   quicklv   a=   Enj^land   needs   It; 


th;lt 


en.i  on!v  acci  nipil.Nh  p'uce'-.-fir.lv  the 


gre.:t  '■A.'r.  vf  have  vii.dertalten  by  all-out 
facrlfiC'  ai.d  .-' l:-d' ni.d.  the  hett-^r  our  safety 
w;".    he   as5uiei.! 

S.icr'.fic  ■  ni  vv,  Tidas,  :.-  Kfinieiv  b(*'er 
than  a  mticii  urta'er  sacriiict  we  snail  have 
to  make  sht  uld  we  be  ;nv/,ved  In  the  war 

In  a  speech  In  the  United  States  Senat'  I 
di«-<U'.-td  fact.s  as  to  the  producfcn  of  de- 
fense efi'.npn.'iii  in  tlie  hi  [".e  'hat  the  deUiys 
now  cx:.-':.'.^  w-uld  l-i'  rrnicd.ifl  In  a  de- 
mrcrnc)  >.  u  aj.d  I  and  i^eiy  «  :h»T  Ameri- 
can citizen  have  tl.e  p;:->:lec.  ri  fr>>e  -•.'.■;  ch 
ar.d  th.f^  bt-neflts  of  a  free  pre=s.  as  such  are 
t'.t  hul'.vaiks  and  foundntion  stones  cf  our 
m-ertle-' 

The  figur- s  ■.:.  j)rtc!uct;>:n  v^h.^h  I  p;e- 
Sti.tfd  to  the  S"n.i"e  Wi.re  ?ec'.:re(;  fr;  :n  t  :-.e 
cf  the  very  highest  re--ponsiMo  G^  Vfrnir.  nt 
>■  lire.',  and,  as  I  said  in  the  .-i>'nati\  are 
acvu:  ;'e  in  all  essentials,  though,  of  curse, 
nv^v  be  apprcximnte  in  some  minor  details. 
The  fnet  that  the  President  received  srn-.e- 
wiiat  rrnfl.cting  ficnre-  fri^m  aiio'i  cr  source, 
no  hrt.'iT  than  mine,  as  to  certain  guns  and 
tank^.  indicates  asr.iin  tht>  confusion  that 
row^xists  iv.  W.tshin»;:c:n  with  re.-pect  to  cur 
prpparedne>s  pnerani 

The  President  aciini'ted  tiif  aceurncv  of 
th*^  plane-product  ir.n  fltrtires  I  I's^d  Onr 
l'>v-'  prodiic'ion  of  ccmH.ir  plan";  Is  rhe  rra  st 
el,\ririe  and  C(in'=r!cni-- :~  f.olure  ol  our  Gov- 
ertimf'n'  m  r-nr  f.'.n  piepareeh-.-s!:  program 
ar.d  aid  'o  Fn^'iaiiri 

Tile  Pi>.-:t!'-n'  ci.d  I'.ot  questa^n,  the  sir..'"!! 
cutpu*  '.f  cargo  ships  and  tankers  so  vitally 
needed  bv  Fn.cland  in  tbf  war  cf  the  Atlantic. 
N-:ther  was  anv  qufsuon  ra.ised  as  to  my 
Btatenien's  c:i  the  Construction  cf  nav.u  ves- 
sel? PLK'.es  and  ships  are  the  most  effective 
and  in.:ir'.i!::  a.ici  that  we  can  render  Eng- 
land ami  are  the  mcst  imperative  need  m 
e:ur  cw  ii  defrn-'^ 

As  the  pro-di;c'ion  figure*  cii  m.ilitary  planes 
are  atrre.  d  up  n.  the  public  has  dciinnte  m- 
f  :rniat!^!i  and  can  decide  v.'hether  or  rr-.  cur 
grent'Ka'irn  i'.as  failed  or  succeeded  in  the 
pre  duct. on  of  thr.-e  tlie  most  vl'al  equip- 
ment rf  .V;!       I*   1.V  1  th:nk.  the  N'^    1   failure. 


It 


W.i* 


ve.irs   a:i' 


wli  n   th.e   W..1    begaii. 


We  ha\e  liad  2  \cair-  f.  r  prep.iratii'n  From 
September  1.  laciH  to  tk-ptembcr  1.  194!,  cur 
Gc'vemmt  iU  ha^  acuia/iy  spent  in  cash  icr 
defense  the  ^reat  sum  cf  $10,0-0,000  O.MD. 
Af'er  all.  it  i>  on'v  th.e  fac's  th,.t  really 
cour.t  m  the  produoti.'n  ol  nn'.itary  equ.p- 
ment. 

What  are  the  f.icts  with  rei^pev't  to  v^v.r  plane 

prcdnction '  We  recall  that  t'no  P:e:dent, 
cn  May  15.  194C  a.-ked  f .  r  50,C00  military 
planes  We  rec.d!  that  lie  lias  n-.oie  recen'iy 
li.-Kcd  for  500  bcm>-*rs  per  mcnrh  In  July, 
this  year.  1.460  platus  were  prcduced.  Cf 
tbis  nufnbcr  about  TOO  were  iraiJMnp  planes, 
which  are  comparatively  s.mple  to  prcduce. 
and  can  be  built  quickly  in  ma.ss  production 
from  standard  designs  What  we  arc  pri- 
marily  concerned   abcut   are  combat  planes. 


England  needs  only  combat  planes,  not 
iramers.  Lit'.t  iiiwre  than  1\jO  couibat  planes 
were  produced  m  July.  16  less  tlian  in  the 
previru;-  mcn'h  of  June,  and  the  total  pro- 
duction wa=  2,0  less  than  the  schedule  But 
more  .'ikinific.'int  than  this  was  the  number 
cf  tl.e  m,-;st  etlective  types  of  (iwhting  planes 
pioduced  The  ereai  need  cf  Er.gl.ind  today 
Is  4-eni::ne  heavy  bombers.  Hca',  y  bombers 
can  be  fli--.vn  to  England  and  avoid  the  perils 

01  b(,at  shipnien.t  as  is  the  case  of  other 
p:..!'..  _-  Hta-y  b^inbtr.-  .n  quantities  in  Eng- 
land tcda;,  m  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  would  pcrm.t  the  wholesale  bcmbing 
of  Germany  while  Germanv  is  euge.ged  in  her 
struggle  With  Russ.a.  Only  14  l-eneine.  hec.vy 
bom.btrs  were  produced  in  the  Un.ted  States 
in  July  Fourteen  heavy  bombers  per  month 
1.-  a  f.  r  cry  fr;.m  the  500  the  President  asked 
for  It  1-  a  prcduciiou  failure  cf  the  first 
majnitnde  Only  12  were  produced  in  June, 
while  21  were  produced  In  April,  so  the  pro- 
duction has  actually  declined  In  July  only 
95  medium  bombers  were  produced  and  243 
liuht   bcmbeis. 

In  my  S  nate  .speech  I  stated  that  60  heavy 
bombers  were  prcduced  in  July,  but  new  I 
have  positive  and  indisputable  proof  of  the 
production  of  only  12  in  Ji  ne  and  only  14 
In  July. 

I  say  again   and  I  say  it  cn  the  record,  that 

2  yruis  after  the  war  bej-.an  and  14  months 
afttr  the  President  called  for  50  000  planes. 
the  state  of  cur  production  of  combat  planes, 
and  especially  heavy  bombers,  is  one  of  the 
m.Cft  di'ccuraping  chapters  in  our  national- 
defense  program,  and  one  that  calls  for  such 
drastic  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy 
this  failure.  Combat  planes  are  the  first  line 
of  defense  of  America  If  heavy  bombers 
cculd  be  sent  to  England  new  at  the  rate  of 
hundreds  each  month  to  bom.b  Germany,  as 
Germany  bonibfrl  Ent'land,  the  trend  of  the 
war  wculd  be  inrin.-..  ly  mere  optimistic  from 
our  s'andp'  ;rt 

For  the  entire  year  19;n  i.lv  43  merchant 
ship-  r.r.ri  tankers  were  constructed  in  Amer- 
ica, and  fcr  the  entire  year  1941  only  105 
merchant  ,>^h:ps  and  tankers  are  expected  to 
be  bult.  This  production  for  the  whole  year 
cf  1941  is  hardly  n.cre  than  the  gross  sink- 
ings by  the  Gerrnnrr:  m  rr.e  cf  the  heaviest 
castial'-y  months  This  I  have  in  writing  and 
is  net  denied 

The  American  Navy  is  ecimal  to  or  better 
th.in  r>.ny  other  navy  in  the  world  We  have 
t;ie  bc=t  one-ocean  navy  in  the  wcrld,  but 
n  -v  vce  H' cd  desperati^lv  a  two-ccean  navy 
of  a'  !'\T~t  700  n;a]or  '-^-sels  This  we  will 
not  ha'-,^  until  1946,  5  V' ar-  hence,  imiess 
extr.u  rd.nary  meaas  are  t.;ken  to  speed  pro- 
duction F"r  the  year  1941  cr.ly  28  major 
ravpl  vessels  will  be  added — 2  battleships.  17 
do-*rover?,  9  stibmarlr.es.  no  aircraft  rarriers, 
and  no  crul'^eis  This  I  have  m  v,Titing  and 
it  has  not  been  denied 

In  my  Senate  speech  I  niade  the  state- 
niint  — and  I  repeat  It  now— that  after  2 
ye.^rs  cf  effort  we  have  not  prcduced  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  long-range  antiaircraft 
gun~  to  protect  one  single  city  in  America. 
At  the  present  rcte  cf  production,  as  esti- 
m.ated  by  the  Pre<^ident  to  be  sixty-one 
90-nim  n:;*i.'irrraf  :;uns  per  month  for  the 
next  4  m,  nths  ;t  -a  ill  be  several  months  be- 
fore we  will  have  smTint  it  long-range  anti- 
aircraft truns  to  protect  the  city  of  New  Yorlt, 
alrne,  which  It  is  said  would  requ.re  3C0. 
Net  a  firgic  long-range  90-mm.  antiaircraft 
gun  has  been  sent  to  England. 

In  speaking  ■  1  the  lag  In  Am.erican  defense 

prcciuctirn.  the  Lrndcn  New  Statesman  and 

Nation  scid  ir.  London  yesterday:  "The  Pres- 
loent's  own  figures  of  scme  61  antiaircraft 
gu.".s,  72  antitank  guns,  and  less  than  700 
opcratiLiml  aircraft,  in  ac'dition  to  1,000 
trainers,  are  ahnost  as  shocking  as  the 
charges  of  Senator  Byrd  " 

I  want  to  acsure  my  hatener;  that  no  one 
ha.i  "sold  me  down  the  river'  ,  n  these  fig- 
ures. They  com.e  from  the  m.c.-t  auu-onla- 
t.ve  sources  and  tcU  the  true  facu. 


I  want  you  to  know  of  a  letter  I  have  seen 
from  a  boy  who  was  drafted  to  go  to  the 
camps.  He  Is  no  dissenter  from  our  foreign 
po-licies.  Hfe  is  not  complaining  about  the 
officers  or  about  the  Army.  This  letter 
reads: 

"Get  us  Slime  equipment  to  work  with.  We 
cant  learn  our  coa£.t  artillery  out  of  text- 
books. W«'ve  got  to  have  practice  firing. 
Arid  what  fiave  we  got?  We've  finally  ac- 
quired one  37-mm.  gun  for  our  battery,  and 
we're  suppcsed  to  have  eight.  Ni  ammuni- 
tion, and  ve  have  never  been  out  on  the 
range  with  It.  Give  the  men  the  equip- 
ment," he  said,  "give  them  something  with 
which  to  w:rk,  and  they'll  turn  Into  a  swell 
outfit.  Bti;  until  you  do,  the  men  might 
Just  as  wei:   be  back  at  their  civilian  Jobs." 

Unfortunately,  this  situation  is  not  a  sin- 
gular case.  We  have  1,545,000  officers  and 
men  in  trailing,  but  mostly  lacking  the  huge 
quantities  of  specialized  and  complicated 
equipment,  without  which  any  army  today 
would  jDe  hJlpless  and  hopeless. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  boys  In  the 
camps  who  are  being  trained  with  wooden 
guns  and  i  rucks  caraouflrged  as  tanks  feel 
that  the  s  icriflce  they  are  makingt  is  not 
being  utllia  ed  to  the  best  advantage? 

If  speed  !  n  cur  defense  program  and  aid  to 
England  is  the  controlling  guide  for  our  ef- 
forts, it  tx  comes  very  cbvlcus  that  funda- 
mental repianning  and  basic  reorganization 
cf  the  defe;ise  program  mu.st  be  eSected  im- 
mediately Fcr  2  years  we  have  been  £t- 
tempting  tfc  superlm.pcse  this  $50,000,000,000 
defense  effort,  which  may  later  be  doubled, 
on  doing  b  islness  as  u  ual.  No  better  illus- 
tration cf  defense  superimposed  on  normal 
business  is  given  than  in  the  autom^cbile  in- 
dustry. Fo^  the  year  ending  August  1, 
5.261.000  aitomobiles  were  produced  This 
Is  20  percen  t  mere  than  were  prcduced  in  any 
period  in  ci  r  history,  excepting  the  boom  year 
of  1929.  ar  d  consumed  huge  quantities  of 
steel,  aluml  num.  copper,  and  other  materials 
required  in  the  defense  program.  We  cannot 
build  the  planes  we  need  and  all  the  auto- 
mobiles cu'  manufacturers  can  sell  at  the 
same  time. 

A  new  p:  anning  of  cur  defense  efTort  In 
relation  to  civilian  needs  Is  Imperative  Im- 
mediately And  must  be  succe-ssfully  accom- 
plished before  we  can  produce  military  equip- 
ment with  ithe  speed  essential  for  cur  own 
safety  and  aid  to  England.  We  have  the 
choice  of  «  shorter  Etiropcan  war  providing 
we  speed  |ip  cur  defense  production.  We 
have  to  mafce  the  sacrifices  sooner  or  later. 
Why  not  m^ke  them  now  when  the  most  good 
will  result?! 

Tcday  Is  (Labor  Day,  and  I  well  know  the 
average  woi&ingman  Is  among  the  most  pa- 
triotic cf  American  citizens,  but  a  short- 
sighted mitority  should  not  be  allowed  to 
delay  cur  piogram  of  preparedness  by  strikes 
in,xicfcnse  Industries.  Since  January,  nearly 
6.000.000  mfn-days  have  been  lost  by  strikes 
In  Arm.y  abd  Navy  defense  contracts.  This 
number  of  i^ian-days  applied  to  the  ccnstruc- 
tlon  cf  heaiy.  4-ergtne  bombers  would  pro- 
duce 1.000  '  For  the  emergency,  the  40-hour 
workweek  «3  defense  work  should  be  sus- 
pended anci  every  defense  plant  placed  on  a 
full  wcrkweiek. 

The  administrative  machinery  still  requires 
further  reofganizatlon.  The  new  board  Just 
appomtcd  by  the  President  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  ideflning  the  duties  between  Mr. 
Knudsen  a4d  Mr  Henderson,  both  able  men. 
but    who  h^ve   been   attempting   to  function 

under  an  almost  unbelievable  overlapping  oJ 
authority  a|id  conflicting  efforts.  Yet.  after 
all,  the  Jci)  of  spending  billions  for  de- 
fense is  an  executive  one  One  man.  and 
we  should  Have  the  ablest  citizen  in  Amer- 
ica, can  do  ^  better  Job  in  executive  manage- 
ment than  B  seven -man  board  superimposed 
on  other  bo»rds.  Let  us  have  a  prccurement 
director  for  all  military  supplies  with  the 
power  to  act. 

In  this  hour  of  national  peril  there  has 
never  been  »  time  more  important  than  now 
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to  remind  ourselves  cf  the  blessings  tiiat  have 
come  to  us  from  our  form  cf  representative 
democracy  which  has  given  to  the  American 
people  greater  happiness,  greater  peace, 
greater  contentment,  and  greater  progress 
than  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  By  the  same  token  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when 
we  should  think  more  in  term»s  of  our  duty  to 
our  Government;  the  sacrifices  we  must  make 
to  preserve  the  freedoms  of  our  Institutions. 

We  have  before  us  the  tragic  example  of 
conquered  people  who  were  once  free  and  are 
now  slaves,  because  they  did  not  recognize 
their  dangers,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
change  their  accustomed  mode  of  living,  be- 
cause they  would  not  give  up  their  luxur.es. 
because  they  preferred  the  soft  and  easy  life 
to  that  of  sacrifice  and  sell -denial. 

In  America,  the  greatest  of  all  democracies, 
we  must  demonstrate  that  a  democracy  can 
be  efficient  and  effective,  that  a  democracy 
can  be  strong  and  hard,  if  need  be.  that  a 
democracy  can  act  firmly,  wisely,  and  expedi- 
tiously. 

This  is  our  obligation — yours  and  mine — 
we  must  not  fail. 


Dairying  and  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  i;KM.\i-KS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

'■'    •VTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE    ,^F   TiiE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  September  3  degislatwe  day 
of  Tuecday.  September  2) ,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON      ALEXANDER 
WILEY,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  M:  Pi^sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  over  station  WEAU.  at  Eau 
Claire.  Wis.,  on  Augu.^t  14,  1941,  entitled 
"Dairying  and  Defense." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  when  the  common  peo- 
ple of  earth  are  dying  by  the  millions,  when 
nations  are  striving  for  master}''  when  cur 
own  President  is  out  In  the  mid-Atlantic 
meeting  with  the  leader  of  one  of  the  com- 
batant nations,  it  may  seem  prosaic  to  dis- 
cuss the  Subject  Dairying  and  Defense,  yet 
the  situation,  national  and  international,  is 
focused  more  and  more  on  national  defense. 

Our  Wisconsin  dairying  interests  are  mak- 
ing a  valuable  contribution  to  that  national 
defen.se.  and  it  is  about  that  contribution 
that  I  speak  today. 

DAIRY    F.\RMER    H.ISN'T    BEEN    CU  FN    COST    OF 
PFODrCTlON 

Those  of  you  who  are  listening  who  are 
dairy  farmers — those  of  you  who  have.  In  the 
past  years,  tried  to  balance  your  milk  checks 
against  your  expenses — know  that  the  dairy 
farmer  (that  Is,  about  85  percent  of  them) 
hasn't  been  getting  the  cost  cf  production. 
At  the  present  time  It  is  true  that  the  return 
of  the  dairy  farmer  is  rising.  That,  hew- 
ever,  is  not  a  permanent  answer  to  cur 
problems, 

Ct:^T,\i:.MFNT     OF     CONSCMPTlCiN      OF     DAISY 
PRODUCTS    UNNECLiS.ARY 

One  Immediate  problem  which  confronts 
the  dairy  industry  in  connection  with  de- 
fense is  the  possibility  of  Government  lim- 


jiing  doinesiic  ccnsumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. According  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Claude  R  Wickard.  Americans  may  have  to 
curtail  their  coneumption  of  cheese  and 
dairy  products  in  order  to  supply  enough  of 
these  products  for  Britain. 

That  does  not  make  sense.  For  years 
Wisconsin  producers  have  sought  to  build 
up  a  market  for  their  products,  and  there 
Is  no  logic  in  destroying  that  market  over- 
night. In  recent  year.5  the  administration 
has  urged  the  farmer  to  curtail  production 
In  order  to  cut  down  the  surplus.  Today 
the  farmer  is  urged  to  increase  production 
of  exportable  foods  such  as  cheese,  canned 
milk,  and  eggs.  In  other  words,  he  is  urged 
to  Increase  production  and^ut  domestic 
consumption. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  neces- 
sity to  tell  Americans  that  they  will  have  to 
eat  fewer  dairy  products. 

Surveys  of  the  agricultural  college  show 
that  in  our  State  we  could  increase  cheese 
production  30  percent. 

WISCONSIN      HAS      ALREA-IY       INCEEASEH      ITS 
PRODUCTION 

Wisconsin  farmers  have  Increased  their 
herds  4  percent.  We  now  have  2.350  000 
milk  cows  and  a  record  milk  production  of 
12,665.000.000  pounds.  That  is  ab;  ut  11  per- 
cent of  the  national  supply.  Wisconsin  cows 
are  now  turning  out  an  average  of  25  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  That  Is  2  pounds  more  per 
day  than  a  year  ago. 

Dairy  herds  throughout  the  State  have  in- 
creased their  production  on  an  average  of  57 
pounds  a  day.  Our  milk  production  in  Wis- 
consin has  been  increased  fully  10  percent, 
according  to  recent  estimates.  Nationally, 
milk  production  has  been  Increased  about  6 
percent. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  a  constructive  Job  so  that  Am.erica  and 
England  can  have  all  the  dairy  produce  they 
reed  This  is  not  a  time  to  cripple  the 
domestic  market 

DAIRY    INDUSTRY    IS   METTING   CHALLENGE   OF 
NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  dairy  farmer  is  part  of  our  front  line 
cf  defense.  He  has  been  given  a  Job  to  do — 
and  he  Is  doing  it.  He  is  doing  an  excellent 
Jcb,  and  he  is  a  good  soldier 

The  requirements  of  our  national  defense 
for  dairy  products  have  presented  a  distinct 
challenge  to  the  dairy  industry.  The  dairy 
industry  is  m.eetlng  that  challenge  and  will 
continue  to  mieet  It 

VTE    MUST    ANTiCIP^TE    THE    F.«:MEH  S    POOT- 
ARMAMENT   PROBLEMS 

During  th^  last  World  War  the  Government 
made  many  appeals  to  the  farmers — the 
farmers  responded  to  those  appeals.  They 
produced  more  food  per  man  than  had  ever 
before  been  grown  In  the  history  of  the  wcrld 
in  a  similar  length  of  time.  When  the  post- 
v.'ar  period  came,  the  farmers,  however,  were 
the  very  first  group  to  be  deflated 

In  the  fall  of  1919  the  Government  owned 
certain  stocvs  of  food,  and  these  stocks  were 
advertised  at  bargain  prices  in  post  offices  pU 
over  the  lard. 

These  EUpplies  were  thrown  on  the  home 
markets  and  retailers  were  requested  to 
handle  them  without  profit.  These  supplies 
were  accumulated  for  war  purposes.  Th«y 
dropped  like  a  bomb  on  a  market  that  was 
already  collapsing 

All  of  us  believed  In  a  reduction  of  the 
costs  of  living.  All  of  us  believed  in  a  return 
to  normalcy   after  the  war.   but  none  of  us 

believed  that  the  price  of  farm   products 
should  be  blasted  to  bits  overnight. 

That  was  not  the  case  with  other  materials. 
There  the  surpluses  were  dribbled  into  the 
market  slowly  so  thnt  prices  did  not  break 
overnight. 

THERE    MUST     BF     NO     KrrmTJ~N     OF     IN'fSTI     ES 
WHICH  CONFRONTED  FARMERS  AFTER  I. ".ST  W  »,R 

Our  Job  now  is  to  ln=i~t  that  the.-e  rr.utt 
be  no  repetition  of  the  r.ir.k  injuit.ces  which 


conlronted  the  farmer  after  the  last  World 
War.  After  the  present  armament  perl  d  tur 
condition  may  be  much  worse  then  it  was  In 
1918  because  our  debt  will  be  proportionately 
larger. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  not  that  gov- 
ernment should  take  over  all  of  the  m.eans 
of  production  and  distribution  The  answer 
mu.^t  be  found  in  a  revitalized  syEtem  of  free 
enterprise,  and  I  &m  in  fervent  agreement 
with  the  purposes  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  post-emergency  economic  advi-  • 
sory  commission  so  that  we  can  aaticipate  the 
problems  of  the  future  and  do  something 
about  them  now. 

V>'here  there  »s  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
We  need  vision  today — we  need  leadeiship. 
The  time  to  meet  these  problems  is  before 
they  come  into  existence. 

WE    MUST    PEOTSCT    DAIRY     r??"nf~TS     AND    TH«:R 
DOMESTIC     MMKIT 

We  know  that  after  the  war  our  feeds  will 
be  needed  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  Our 
problem  tcday  is  to  plan  Intelllgantly  to  pro- 
tect farm  markets  for  several  years  after  the 
crisis  has  pass?d. 

Government  purchases  of  dairy  products 
are  essential  to  defense,  but  there  is  no 
repscn  why  thsre  stould  not  be  6n  adequate 
difierentlal  over  butter  and  other  competitive 
dairy  products. 

While  I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  t-.d- 
minlstration's  program  of  a  bureaucratic, 
swivel-chair  farmer  regulation  of  American 
agriculture.  I  feel  that  at  this  time  It  is 
necessary  for  us  tc  merge  our  cooperative 
efforts  with  the  Federal  bureaus  wherever  It 
Is  possible. 

However.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  dictatorial 
Federal  farm  regulations  to  cnccurag?  maru- 
facturer"  to  u^e  low-price  vegetable  ells  and 
animal  fats  fcr  synthetic  products  to  com- 
pete with  cur  dairy  products — -particularly 
when  these  dairy  producers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  use  these  same  synthetic  elements. 

AMERICA  NFFOS  GRFATFH  USE  OF  DATHT  PROtUCTS 
TO  CREATE  BTTTER  DIET  SO  WF  H'.VF  HICHFR 
STANDARDS    OF    HSALTH    AND    VIGOR 

Dr  Thomas  Parran.  the  Surgeon  General 
Of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
recently  said.  'In  the  weeks  and  months  to 
come,  we  shall  need  not  cnlv  planes,  and 
munitions,  a  growing  A* my  and  Navy,  but 
also  rugeed  health  and  courage" 

I  agree  with  the  Surgeon  General  when  he 
says  we  need  a  nation  of  people  who  are  mure 
fit.  more  vigorous,  and  with  higher  standards 
Of  health.  Tliat  means  we  ha'tfe  to  put  to 
work  our  scientific  knowledge  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  all  our  people.  We  have  the  capacity, 
the  fertility  cf  the  soil,  the  equipment,  the 
facilities  for  distribution — in  fast,  every  ele- 
ment which  v'e  need  to  raise  the  standards 
of  public  health  through  better  nutrition, 
which  certainly  means  an  Increased  rather 
than  a  decreased  use  of  dairy  products. 

I  believe  fervently  that  every  drop  of  milk 
and  every  pound  of  butter  which  we  can 
convert  Into  human  protein  foods  represents 
a  .'substantial  advance  In  the  front  lines  of 
our  health  defense.  We  need  to  build  a 
stronger  and  healthier  people  through  a  more 
complete  diet 

The  emergency  today  Instead  of  lowering 
our  standards  should  stimulnte  us  to  raise 
them  and  should  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
our  post-armament  economy  and  our  post- 
armament  health  standards.  We  need  to 
raise  our  people  to  the  highest  possible  level 
of  health   and    vigor. 

WHAT  THE  FARMER  H.^S  A  RIGHT  To  E^IPECT  OF 
GOVERNMENT  DURtNG  THIS  DEFEKSE  PEEIOD 
For  over  8  years  now  about  80  percent  of 
the  farmers  have  been  losing  ground  because 
they  have  not  gotten  the  co<:r  nt  production 
out  of  their  milk.  The  G  •.pri.iiiei.t  has 
been  taking  over  farms,  In-urance  compa- 
nies have  acquired  multitudes   of  them 

Now.  when  there  is  $500,000,000  available 
in  the  Lease  Lend  Act  for  farm  products  to 
give  to  Britain,  the  farmers  expect  that  this 
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Government  will  see  to  It  'hrit  'h^y  er  *  :t 
Ir.i-'  ihe  cost  of  produclcn  fcr  tIk  picduc"- 
thitt.  the  Govenim.nt  gives  a**  r — f'  r  'Ik 
products  which  the  Treasury  cf  the  Ui.'.Tcd 
Stute^  buys  wl»h  the  people's  money. 

LT/Vr.r,    POWER    ff      F  AR.\!ER     ML-T     NOT     BE     DRIED 
IT  IF   WE   ARE   I<)  A'.EPT   CjI  I  .*F:-E 

Sooner  or  later  this  (i€f^n^e  prr-Lra:n  wi'.! 
be  ever,  Wher.  ti-..iT.  peri'  d  cc.m  ^.  I  cic  net 
want  to  see  the  buy;:.f  pownr  c;  -hr  Ameri- 
can farmer  abrolutcly  tiiird  up  ='  \h:\*  n:- 
duf^try  and  labor  wiM  h;i\e  nr  rr..i:k't  v.hai- 
evt  r  Icr  their  prouuc'.s 

Tl.  ck'ft'n!-c  pn  pram  !.  -  n~.<-i-ted  IndUPtry 
aiut  m  some  cas»>  has  iju  1'  their  factories. 
It  has  given  thfin  r.  sf-plus-fixed-foe  con- 
tracts. Legslatlcn  h.is  bt  en  p;i?-ed  to  pro- 
tect the  labor  Interc-t-  cf  th:^  cumtry 

Congrpfs  has  pin- id  a  fln.r  iK.ifr  wa^es 
and  a  CfiUng  on  h'  m';  C<  n.r'  ; '^  pu's.-fd  a 
S(  rial  Security  Aft  ai.u  •h.ir  bccMl  Security 
Act  ral-es  the  pnci.'^  f  -  vciy;h:i.k,'  tlie  farmer 
uses.  Yet  the  fr.rm.;-  cannot  share  by  so 
much  as  one  dime  in  the  di.^trlbuttcn  cf  the 
funds  collected  under  the  socia!-?ccurlty  pro-  i 
giam 


Ccnart-.'^s  has  ei:..ct(cl  ar'itiCMl  '! 


fV.'^v-    >?{i~ 


puardinp  evtrv  s..'c:n«:;T  of  A:r.et-ca!-.  tc.-.:i-mv 
except  the  farmer,  who  product,-  the  clothes 
we  wear  and  the  food  we  eat 

I  d'l  net  acivccate  the  repeal  cf  thp.«e  laws. 
I  k!;  w  ti.iit  the  farn:er  is  not  opposed  to 
hijshcr  waw;es  f,>r  !ab<,r  and  rca.'-cnablo  pre  fits 
for  industry,  bur  I  know  also  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  B  reu.^-cnable  share  f  'h'  nRtional 
Income.  He  is  entitled  to  hav*-  Ir^islnticn 
enacted  which  will  gvc  h;m  a  inir  share  cf 
that   mcrir.r 


1   .\l\i.R  CoNE  CU.MMl 
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T'..''  rurui.  I 
fix.  G-:.'!'  cc;;;ract  W^■  nevtr  iiaii  tc  pa-s  any 
K>',v--  i.ni:ting  his  prch;-.  becau.-e  lu  most 
n  ni;n,.!i;i.i>.-  lie  l-..i.-i  bien  seiiirik;  far  bt  u.w 
tile  I.  -t  ..:  p;o<.;uL-.,v:i.  He  never  had  any 
Nation  i  Irtb.r  ReiatiCns  B<  ard  to  protect 
him  ar.ci:-:  .-pf cu..itk,n  ar.cl  a  decrea>e  m 
mcom.  a::u  i:nf,.;r  tiaciv  pc.licies  The 
farmer  iias  ntv  r  ^<:i.e  on  a  strike  in  an  effcit 
te  ivrr,  -he  c.  :>u:n<  r  to  pay  high.T  prices 
He  doe-^n't  h.ive  a  w.,^e  and  hour  la  a-.  He 
Works   irom  chu  break    until   nit^hrran 

Hi>  ha.-  the  lowe.-t  income  cf  any  group, 
of  Worker.-  m  tl-.e  Cnited  States,  but  he  has 
never  ^.  re  d  inn;ui.,-i.c  He  and  his  prod- 
ucts are  sl;i;  the  backbone  ol  the  Nation 
and  iCKiAy  he  st..ii'i-  as  a  valuable  sc;ti:e-  m 
the   fcv.xi    llfehr.t    if   cur   frcnt-hne    deier.scs 

WH.AT     SHOL-I.D     THE     DAIRY     FARMER     DO     DUP.I.VG 
THIS    DEFENSE    PERIOD^ 

(a)  He  should  do  eveivthir.g  tc  Increase  his 
prtx1ucti«  n 

(bi  He  shoiiid  nght  fcr  his  domestic  marktt 
and  not  let  :t  shp  auay 

We  Should  constantly  keep  un  educdilng  the 
American  peep'.?  to  the  value  of  dairy  prcd- 
ucts.  and  not  have  the  post-armament  ta.-k 
of  reeducatiui:  the  American  people  and  re- 
capturing- the  American  market 

(C)  We  sh^:uld  IriMst  that  more  and  mere 
cJalry  pn,x!ucts  l-o  Into  the  Army  rations. 

(d)  We  mu.-t  now  anticipate  the  pcst- 
armament  problem  which  wul  confront  the 
farmer  and  insure  against  a  collapse  m  farm 
market  similar  to  what  followed  the  la'^t 
World  War 

lei  We  mu.-t  make  certain  that  ecvernment 
dc-t's  n,  :  sell  th,e  farmt  r  down  nver  now  and 
during  the  post-aruiament  or  post-war  oe- 
riod,  ^ 

If  there  is  a  ceiling  placed  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts there  should  be  a  fleer  also  placed 
Not  only  that,  government  should  not  injure 
the  local  dairy  market  by  boosting  synthetic 
products. 

(f )  The  farmer  must  insist  that  carry-over 
grains  can  bo  used  to  Increase  the  production 
ft  milk,  poultry,  and  meats. 


(c»  Th'  fartner  ir.u-f  InM"-  that  the  ad- 
ministration cive  prii  r;"v  '■:  cciicerns  which 
produce  farm  machinerv 

ihi  W'e  milk  farrnt  rs  must  now  give 
tl.ci.uht  to  the  id' a  th.it  m  the  pcst-arma- 
I:. •.■•.'  pencl  We  laay  have  to  participate  In 
Government  programs  with  the  Surplus  Com.- 
mcdiiies  Corporation  aid  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

(I)  We  dairy  farmers  must  continue  to  in- 
sist that  we  who  prcduce  the  food  be  given  a 
lair  CoSt  of  production. 

(Ji  The  dairy  Jarmer  should  now  seize  on 
the  present  market  as  an  opportunity  to  put 
his  financial  h  use  iv.  crder  and  not  get  into 
debt 

(ki  The  da:ry  farmer  should  insist  that  he 
have  ah  net  essary  tariff  safeguards  new  and 
In  the  future 

America  in  this  great  emergency  can  count 
on  the  dairy  farmers  cf  the  Nation.  The 
dairy  farmers  want  to  make  sure  that  they 
can  count  on  America  In  other  words,  the 
di  iry  farmers  issue  a  challenge  to  every  other 
segment  of  our  national  economy,  pan  such 
segment  show  the  equivalent  in  production 
tha*  the  dairy  farmer  has  shown? 

France  went  down  because  she  would  work 
only  40  hours  a  week  dtiring  the  critical 
period  from  '36  to  '30.  Germany  worked  80 
hen;  5 

The  farniers  of  America  are  awake  to  the 
challenge  of  the  hour;  they  are  producing. 
Wh.'.t  does  the  record  shew  in  relation  to 
cur  production  of  airplanes,  of  antiaircraft 
guas,  antitank  ginis,  tanks,  etc.?  The  an- 
swer is:  There  is  a  woeful  lag  in  the  produc- 
ti.  r.  '  f  these  things. 

The  farmers  of  America  arc  awake;  they 
are  at  work;  they  are  producing.  Can  that 
bo  said  of  cur  managers  of  government?  Can 
tliat  be  said  ol  those  who  are  suppo.':ed  to 
get  production  for  defense? 

The  farmers  huv  a::sv.ered  the  challenge 
by  longer  h-.u:  Ly  the;;-  w.ves  and  children 
working  in  rh-  fie'.d-  un  ^.any  places  they 
cannot  get  lab  .r  hecause  nondefense  Govern- 
ment agencies  u-^e  that  labor),  by  more 
Intensive  work  bv  rutting  corners,  by  thrift 
and  industry  And  they  know,  because  life 
has  tau?ht  them  that  lesson,  that  there  Is 
no  other  way  *c  ?»  resi;lts:  there  is  nc  magic 
reniedy 

And  -c  the  farmer  cf  America,  singing  at  his 
Work  Bi  e-  •  vwaid  Pray  God  the  other  seg- 
ment.s  cf  rnir  sor:rtv  m,.iy  catch  the  same 
sp>r.t  and  dc   likewise. 
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EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Wfd>:esday.  September  3  ilegisla'tive  day 
of  Tuesday.  September  2' .  1911 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR   KROCK 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prc.-ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
Record  an  article  written  by  one  of  the 
best  of  American  writers,  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock,  entitled  "American  Defence  Pro- 
duction in  War's  Third  Year,"  pubLshed 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  2. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  tlie  New  York  Times  of  September  a, 
1941) 

In  the  Mation — American  Defense  Produc- 
tion IN  Wars  Third  Yeah 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WashiHcton.  September  1. — When  he  ad- 
dressed labor  today  and  called  for  a  speed-up 
in  armanlent  production,  the  Prtsident  once 
more  coiieded  that  "our  American  effort  Is 
not  enoiigh,"  that  "our  enemies  know  it," 
and  "unliss  we  step  up  the  total  cf  our  pro- 
duction and  more  greatly  safeguard  it  on 
Its  Journays  to  the  battlefields  these  enemies 
Will  take]  heart  in  pushing  their  attacks  In 
old  fleldSj  and  new." 

Inasmtch  as  this  candid  statement  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of 
the  war  i:i  Europe  by  the  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can defeise  effort  which  began  under  his 
direction  at  the  opening  of  that  war.  it  calls 
fcr  complete  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  cur 
rearmami  nt  and  aid  to  Great  Britain  have 
measured  up  neither  to  the  needs  of  Great 
Britain  nsr  our  own.  The  admission  Is  olB- 
cial,  on  tlie  highest  authority.  And  although 
British  policy  has  excluded  any  public  state- 
ment of  disappointment  from  that  Govern- 
ment, the  fact  is  moxirnfuUy  admitted  in 
private  o  -er  there. 

A  logical  assumption  would  be  that  the 
Pre^ideni ,  conceding  the  unsatlsfactory^tate 
of  rearm  inient  and  British  aid  and  calling 
earnestly  for  acceleration,  would  welcome  any 
criticism  calculated  to  reveal  graphically  to 
the  Amei  ican  people  the  lag  of  producilcn. 
A  second  logical  conclusion  would  be  that, 
short  of  [iving  to  the  enemy  information  of 
value,  ad  ulnistration  officials  would  be  en- 
couraged to  make  their  public  reports  in  such 
form  af  :o  explain  why  armament  prcduc- 
tion  is  as  yet  insufficient.  How.  otherwise, 
can  the  iimerican  people  be  made  to  under- 
stand th<  need  which  the  President  stressed 
once  agal n  today? 

MR.  BTRD'S  DATA 

Yet  th;  nature  of  the  President's  recent 
comment  on  Senator  Byrd  s  rearniament  sta- 
tistics, aid  speeches  lately  made  by  some  of 
the  chief  defense  aides,  fail  to  support  that 
logic.  M'.  Roosevelt,  finding  errors  In  seme 
sections  bf  Mr  Byrds  data— not  the  most 
imiportant— said  the  Senator  had  been  "sold 
down  lh0  river."  a  remark  which  must  ha%e 
been  designed  to  cast  discredit  en  all  that  Mr. 
Byrd  repdrted  And  high  official?  In  the  same 
period,  s^cke  cf  our  armam.ent  production 
In  terms  lof  percentages,  which  dees  not  give 
the  truejaccount  at  all  For.  as  Mr.  Byrd 
pointed  dut.  "If  the  production  of  modern, 
effective  tanks  last  December  was  zero,  a  pro- 
duction if  8  in  July  would  be  an  Increase 
of  800  pefcent." 

The  Sctator.  with  figures  he  obtained  from 
official  sources,  opened  the  way  to  the  fcllrw- 
Ing  opinions: 

We  hale  not  by  any  means  enough  arma- 
ment ani  other  defense  units  to  show  fcr  the 
flOOOO.OOC.OOO  which  the  Government  has 
spent  sln^e  Hitler  invaded  Poland  2  years  ago 
today        ' 

We  coiHd  have  produced  much  more  with 
better  administration  of  manufactures  and 
a  mere  effective  lab(,r  policy. 

The  statistics  on  hand,  the  continuation  of 
strikes.  a*d  the  exemption  of  wages  from  the 
pending  price-controls  bill  strongly  indicate 
that  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  production, 
which  the  President  again  conceded  today! 
may  not  be  cured  in  time  to  give  to  Great 
Britain  tie  aid  that  nation  requires  and  to 
the  United  States  the  defenses  it  will  need 
In  any  event. 

Many  perfectly  sincere  citizens,  in  full 
agreement  with  the  President's  war  pchcy. 
held  thefce  opinions.  Tbe  administration 
shows  Willingness  from  time  to  time  to  admit 
the  first  conclusion  drawn  from  Mr.  Byrds 
reports  But.  because  it  is  unwilling  to  admit 
the  ethers,  it  has  steadily  quarreled  with  »ho 
8us-.a;:.::.g    c:.,:a    ar.d    by    picking    flaws    has 
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sought  to  discredit  the  entire  exiiibr.s.  In 
so  doing  the  administration  attaclis  Us  own 
accuracy,  for  nf  c^  urse,  no  citizen  could  have 
produced  Mr  Bvrd  s  data  without  resort  to 
official  sources. 

THE  VITAL  CATEGORIES 

Prom  these  sources,  and  from  Industry.  Mr. 
Byrd  obtained  the  following  statistics  con- 
cerning the  three  articles  most  needed  by 
the  British  and  a  fourth  vital  to  our  own 
defense: 

Airplanes:  The  July  output  of  combat  ships 
was  700,  or  200  less  than  the  program  re- 
quirement and  16  less  than  were  fini&hed  in 
June.  (Another  760  were  trainers  )  Of  the 
700  combat  planes  only  14  were  the  4-engined 
heavy  bombers  for  which  the  British  stand 
in  dire  need.  95  were  mcdivims  som.ewhnt 
less  essential,  and  243  were  the  2-  and  1- 
motored  ships  which  are  of  little  present  use 
in  attack.  A  total  of  only  3  850  combat 
plai:es  will  be  produced  this  year 

Tanks:  Our  main  output  is  of  light  12-ton 

tunks.  about    1,500  In   (of  which  500 

have  gone  to  Africa.  The  British,  for  larger 
action,  desperately  need  the  32-ton  (Chrys- 
ler) tanks,  of  which  none  had  appeared  by 
May  15  last  Not  even  a  model  of  the  52- 
ton  tanks  has  yet  been  finished 

Ships:  This  year's  total  will  be  105  cargo 
ships  and  tankers,  some  as  light  as  2,000 
tons,  and  78  of  them  merchantmen. 

Antiaircraft  guns:  We  have  about  a  doz?n 
of  the  90  mm  ,  vital  to  the  protection  of  our 
cities  and  the  Panama  Canal,  cf  which  thou- 
sands are  n£>eded 

The  Government  should  welcome  reports 
of  this  kind  as  assistance  to  the  President's 
call  for  a  speed-up,  or,  even  better,  should 
make  them  unnecessary  by  lt.«elf  issuing  data 
regularly  and  with  full  accuracy. 


ChurcM't's  Message  to  Maiikind 


EXTENSION   Or    REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday,  September  3  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  September  2),  1941 


POEM   BY  HORACE  C.   CARLISLE 


Mr.  EILBO  M:  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  poem  by  Mr. 
Carlisle  entitled  "ChurchiU's  Message  to 
Mankind."  refering  to  the  recent  meet- 
ing between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

There  being  nc  objecticn,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CHTJRCHIILS   Mf.SSAGE   TO    MANKIND 

Out  som.ewhere  on  the  friendly  Atlantic, 

Hid  away  from  the  gossiping  world. 
President  Roosevelt  watched  and  waited, 

'Neath    the  Stars   and   Stripes   meekly   un- 
furled. 
For  his  -guest,  the  Prinie  Minister  Churchill, 

Of  the  British  Empire,  from  afar. 
That  they  mlgh*.  face  to  fncf^    plan  together 

To  stop  tyranny,  and  e:,d  thi.    war 


Tne  United  States  sjxaks  the  same  language 
That  Great  Britain  sp?aks,  and  they  both 
think 
The   same   thoughts,   touching   freedom   and 
Justice, 
Whose   defeat    has   brought    peace    to    the 
brink 
Of  extinction  In  every  free  country. 

And  Is  threat "ning  with  danger  and  dearth 
Every  government  now  In  existence 
Throughout  all  of  the  civilized  earth. 

This  planned  meeting  was,  therefore,  sym- 
bolic 

Of  the  unities  which  underlie 
These  two  peoples,  which  led  them  together 

To  resolve  to  denounce  and  defy. 
And  to  end.  yea,  without  fear  or  favor. 

The  worst  tyrannies  ever  designed 
For   the  purposely  planned  devastation 

Of  the  freedoms  and  hopes  of  mankind. 

Tliese  two  great  English-speaking  defenders 

Of  the  freedoms  bequeathed  to  mankuid 
Are  determined  to  never  give  over 

To  the  dictators  who  have  combined, 
Under  Hitler,  to  Germanize  Europe, 

Yes.  and  Asia  and  Africa — for 
The  American  and  English  peoples 

Will  not  stop,  short  of  winning  this  war. 

The  Czechs  Austrians,  Poles,  and  Norwegians, 

The  Danes.  Belgians,  Dutch.  Greeks,  Croats, 
and  Serbs. 
And,  above  all.  the  noble  French  nation. 

Have    been   stunned    by    this    despot    who 
curbs 
Every  insilnct  of  honor  and  justice 

In  the  peoples  whose  rights  he  has  trod 
Under  foot,  and  has  laid  waste  their  churches 

In  which  they  met  to  worship  their  God. 

Surely,  Italy — through  Mussolini— 

And  the  Balkan  States  bought  a  respite, 
By  becoming  the  most  shameful  Jackals 

Of  the  tiger,  for  fear  of  his  might; 
But  they.  too.  like  Spa:  -,.  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

Soon  will  b?  Just  as  greatly  perplexed— 
With  experiences  like  that  of  Russia— 

Wond'rlng  which  one  will  be  stricken  next 

Into  this  pit  have  Europe's  famed  races 

B?en  adroitly  flung,  one  at  a  time, 
Out  from  whose  deathly  terrors  and  tortures 

They,  unaided,  cannot  hope  to  clim.b — 
But   all   this  could   not  satiate  Hitler — 

Thougli  with  Russia  and  Turltey  lied  made 
Nonaggression  agreements,  with  Russia 

He's  at  war  now.  and  Turkey's  afraid. 

Here's  a  devil  who,  in  a  mere  spasm 

Of  his  lust  for  more  power  will  blot 
From  the  face  of  the  earth  helpless  millions 

Of  Just  people,  who  have  harmed  him  not. 
More  than  six  million  soldiers  are  fighting, 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
To  enforce   daring   Russia's   destruction. 

And  to  satisfy  Hitler's  decree. 

Ah.  but  this  time  it  was  not  so  easy — 

Nay — this  time  it  was  not  all  one  way— 
For  the  armies  and  people  In  Russia 

Are  defending  their  homes,  while  we  pray. 
Nearly  two  millions  of  Hitler's  soldiers 

Have  created  a  merciless  flood 
On  the  battlefields  of  dauntless  Russia 

With  their  own  Irreplaceable  blocd. 

Tlie   aggressor,   stunned,   startled,   and   stag- 
gered. 

In  the  worst  of  ways,  retaliates. 
By   first  torturing  these  In  whole  districts, 

Whom  he  afterwards  exterminates 
Since  the  Mongol  Invasions  of  Europe. 

There  has  never  been,  on  such  a  scale. 
Such   methodical,    merciless    slaughters 

As  In  Hitler's  mass  murders  prevail. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

Overflowing  mad  tyranny's  banks — 
There   will  famine  and   pestilence  follow 

In  the  bloody  ruts  of  Hitler's  tanks. 
We  are  In  the  unbearable  presence 

Of  crimes  that  are  too  cruel  to  name — 
For  thp  Japanese  rar.k  clo.'.e  to  Hitler 

In  ti.e  bruia'i  invasions  thcv  ciaim. 


Japanese   armies   now    are   liivadlng 

China's  domain,   with   wicked   intent. 
Spreading  carnage,  corruption,  and  ruin. 

Calling  it  the  "Chinese  incident." 
Every  effort  we'll  make  for  a  peaceful 

Settlement,  but  this  has  got   tc  stop. 
For  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

Think  the  underdog  should  be  on  top. 

In   those   talks   somewhere   in   the   Atlantic, 

Where    the    Stars    and    the    Stripes    were 
unfuiled. 
Plans  were  laid  with  the  purposed  Intention 

To  end  tjrranny  througliout  the  world; 
And  to  give  to  all  peoples  a  simple 

Statement  of  how  to  right  what  is  wrong, 
Tho   the  march  for   our  nation*  and  others 

To  the  goal  might  be  painful  and  long. 

Not   the   United   States   nor   GrarU   Britain 

Would  assume    hat  there'll  be  no  more  war. 
But  intend  to  take   ample  precaution 

To  prevent  what  they  so  mucji  abhor. 
By  effectively  disarming  nations. 

That  "preparedness"  rumors  may  cease. 
But   by   keeping   prepared   to   prevent    them 

From  renewing  their  wars  agauist  peace. 

Tlie   new   order   which    Hitler    would   fasten 

Upon  Europe  and  all  the  whole  earth 
Would   destroy  all  the  national   freedoms. 

And  enslave  every  child  at  its  birth. 
And  etiforce  upon  all  working  classes. 

By  devices  Inhumanly  rude, 
'Neath  the  lash  cf  unmerciful  masters. 

Unrelenting,  abject  servitude  ^* 

Far  and  wide  in  his  glory  NapoleCn 

Spread  his  empire  cf  conquest  and  bio  d  — 
Like  a  dream,  tho,  his  empire  has  vanl-liid. 

And  is  drowned  in  oblivion's  flood — 
As  he  widened  his  warring  horizon. 

In  his  covetous  wisdom,  he  sow 
That,  to  win  what  he  craved,  he  must  promise 

To  the  people  a  new  cede  of  law. 

Naught  but  mania  and  exploitation 

Has  been  premised  by  Hitler,  whose  th  me 
Is  destruction  to  all  those  that  hinder 

The  fulfillment  of  his  bloody  dream. 
He  has  all  the  machin'ry  and  weapons 

To  grind  dcwTa  and  hold  down  those  whom 
he 
Has  subdued,  who.  as  captives,  are  helping 

To  enforce  his  barbaric  decree. 

Hard  will  b3  the  ordeals  of  the  peoples 

That  this  tyrant  has  conquered  in  war — 
We  must   shew    them   that   we'll   hre.-.k    the 
shackles 

That  now  bind  them — for  such  we  ahh";!  — 
V/e  must  give  tlieni  the  certain  conviction 

That  their  sufferings,  which  We  disdain. 
And  resistances  'gainst  his  atrcclcus 

Usurpations,  will  not  be  In  vain. 

Altho  dark  and  long  may  be  the  tunnel. 

At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  is  light — 
That's  the  theme  of  the  Atlantic  mrr:  ng  — 

There  is  day  at  the  end  of  the  night 
Dcn't  despair,  brave,  courageous  Norwegians. 

For  your  land,  which  the  despot  new  rules. 
Shall  be  cleansed  from  tyrannic  Invadfrs 

And  the  Quislings,  whore  his  filthy  tools 

Czechs,   oe   strong   In   your   h'-p.s    and   ycur 
spirits. 

Your  late  lost  independence  v.-ili  yet 
Be  restored,  through  the  triun.phs  c'.  Ju.-,t:ce, 

Whose  demands,  in  the  end    iii\.si  be  n.ti 
Poles,    the    couratrt    if    y    u:     !,:a-,e    citlti.ci.rs 

Who  for   love's  s.kt    l-.V;    c:i:;.soncc.   j^ui 
sod. 
Through  the  ages,  will  not  be  i  ngotten 

By  hunnanily's  merciful  God 

Lift    your   heads   up   again.    gai:ar:t    French- 
men: 

All  the  infamies  at  the  corr.rr.sric: 
Of  your  traitors  can't  stand  long  between  ycu 

And  your  birthright,  your  own  native  laiid 
Yugoslavians,  Luxemburgers.  Dutch,  Belgians. 

Tho  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  Greece 
Like  the  Gr^(l:s  ycu  ve  been  ^hamelully  coa- 
queTed 

By  xhe  tyrannic  ha'.ti  ol  peace 
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In   ttu    iti}Tlv  rn:!ert  A*'r.r.'ic   rnn'ter 

Ot  C.U'a-  Br;-:.. I,  ;:.('.  ln:'.«-ci  ifMTo-:. 
Tl.PV  nr(    j. ;«(!.•('',   !i       (-?:\y   'l-.r  cieTcyrrs 

U{   V,'.  .icl   ;••    '  <     \^r''  k''*^'  ''    ^'■'*!  'y   1-a'iS 
0:.f'    bv    ..:■.'■     H;'  'T    f. •.;-'..(-    h-    cii.r/;.  -'b 

A;n.!v-     ;;:    .  c, .:.•,:. I  ^    wc.k'r    lii.in    lus — 
TV.ar    t\i  ;,■;.-   'A    y    1.:-   rvt:y    !:'.v\>-ion 

>    •!.•    'A    :    'r   '.     ''ICC'  -••    tin*    1'    :- 

li   •»'.,•   i..!'i   I.?    '/.T    H:*lo     has   r .r.r;';' ud 

A'    ".10   -•.;••   ..i;   rrc.-'iirr   h.v!   :■  i;  .l-.r. 
H.~    -!.   ^-r     ;;  :\    t.f    IV...   -^    fie.  ■.i?*Htir,!;^ 

C".  i;l(!  liii'c  lu.t  b«"'!i  cJTprUvrly  ".;■   v'.'^' 
■  L^?   Cof'.S''"   flc^   '.t"   h;i'.   bcpsi   the   »:irt   Mrg.in 

\V1-..  r,  wp-.tK   rator.i  v.cn    p!(.)r<;na  fcr  aid, 
Ar.fl   '.I, day  '!>'■  w^>  ;.■  w  r'.d   I'i  nic  aii^rr- d 

IJy    ;i    -A'  r:  I    *;ir    U:..'.    Hr.lcr    has    made 

N.  w    \n   hiir",   ;:',:    \h<    ;m  ace-lcvlng  nations 

Arc    ui.'.tt  1    '.^a.r.L-'    r  T'.e   (Itnd'.y    loo 
Ar.tl  'he  fr.:'r<i  s^!,  re--  a;i(!  Great  Er;ra!n, 

i  :.:!.T  Gt-f!    fiMMi  wh.  ii-.   all  blessings  flow. 
AT"   rc-ohf-d    t-    c:f  t.    %    t!..<   w^r   tyrnr.t.". 

AiV-i   roc;.'''.r.    >ii!    •  u  ;r   :  11-   n' ■<  i    ; '''f 
A:'.d  ri'^tir.-'  t\.^;y  ciur.'ry  !h.:'    H'.'li  r 

H:-s    ^l;!-(.l■.i<■d    talk    t.      :-^    f   -.ti.   :     ^•'•If. 

— //  :ar,-  C  Carlisle. 


Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  T.EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KfNT»  (  KY 

IN    THE   SENATE   OK   THE    UNITED   STATL: 


Tfiursdav.  Scjitcnibrr  4  'lC(,':,!atiV'^  dcy  of 
Tu^sdaij^  StptC}i:h^r  :>.  19tl 

LETTtIR  FROM  THE  FHE81DENT  TO  KOMER 
MAT  ADAMS 


Mr.  BARKIEY.  Mr  PiOvkUt,',  I  ,v-k 
unanimous  consent  to  havo  piiatcd  in  tlie 
Record  the  I'Mtor  adcircv'^ed  by  the  Prt  si- 
dent  on  the  18ih  ri  AUi^ii.vt,  1941,  to  Hon. 
Honur  Mat  Ad. mis.  President  o[  tl^.e 
YounK  Democratic  Clubs  of  Ani-iUM. 
winch  were  in  .session  at  Loui-ville,  Ky 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  U-"ei'  \\  ,is 
ordered  to  be  pr'n'ed  in  tlv-  Rf-o-^d,  as 
follows: 

Tm«    Wuitf   Ho'sf 

tVf7.<>!  ■•:  7'OM     Au:\<-    .' S     lV4t. 
Hon    HoMtR  M\r  Adams 

PriMclr't' .  Yoti'g  D'fi  o'd  r  ,(■ 

C/i.'is-  I'f  Atrvrira.  L.'-i ;,■>;■ '."tv  K;j. 

Mv  Dr\R  HoMr."*  Mat  Advms  Denv^ciacy 
ha.-i  a  new  MsiuricuiCf  thf.<f  da\.v  t  i  ihf 
wr.rd.  wiUMher  <|.x^!Uvl  with  a  capi'.U  i.  ;  a 
t-mall   "d  ■   his   iner  :<  d   tl'.^   ii-.t.-.  n.;',^,     :'   both 

In  it.s  w..  rki-^A  ;iif  appUoiiticii  it  nirans  the 
deft  ;.-(■  .,:f  \hi  gvtat  irt'ed. ■:!'•=  ai-.'.h'st  the 
encrcachm«'nt<  aad  attack.*  cf  tlip  d.irk  forces 
cf  desj-ot:--ni  w;-.;ch  '.v\u',.;  rit:i~!:.ive  tho  glebe 
by  tvirnmu  back  rh'-  clck  of  p;-(N;>-.>-';  i.a;f 
a  thou5,.nd  year^  L>^rne<";ral  ly  demccracv 
rfpr<">en'~  the  eR-"-t  ti  r.  ntiriie  nnd  impro-.e 
the  cendiiion  <,  •  ihe  individual  t.^  pf^tec  'Iv 
gair.'i  for  libfriy — .-ccial  and  ec-^ndm.c — -'.-...t 
we  h.iv.'  .i::.i:::t'd  th!\  u..!;  -1^  con-i:r-.  .-.:d  a 
ha'.f  cf  the  life  of  our  R»n>'.:hl:c  nv^ahh 
thf  fit  rir..uc:!<  d-.fTer  in  ph.ra-«>  th..^  i.h>c- 
tivcs  :r.  the  t\v>>  rieUi,-  art   i.-;e:.T;':aL 

Acrv\~.<  both,  oc'.ir.-  i  ii  the  ccear.v  :'.'.:d 
abi'.'o  the  oc,a:;s  the  strui:^'.c  ;s  cue  wf  a:in'd 
forces  with  th-.-  v;!-..i.-!;y  rc■^ults  cf  dv -truc- 
tlcn  and  slaughter  en  a  scale  r.ct  pa:.-.;;. '..cl 
In  modern  h;.-t  ■.-.■y  It  had  to  be  fo,  Ag.;.:..~t 
naked  fcrcc  the  only  pcss-.ble  deier.sc  :?  naked 
fcrce.  The  aggressor  makes  the  ruIiS  fcr 
such  a  w.u ;  'hv  defenders  have  not  alterna- 
tive bu:  matchir.g  destruction  with  mere 
dcst:ucti(.in,  slaughter  with  greater  slaughter. 


At  heme  f(  r  a  tin-.e  we  cherished  the  vain 
hcpe  tha'  'he  'Av-.r  wo\ild  >*  '.;'■  a'.ci.e,  li.tx- 
orable  cents  abroad  tnu^iht  us  that  there 
cculd  be  no  safety  In  passivity,  no  sanctuary 
in  isolaticn.  S  ■•'.■  '■>•■.  ;e  ;  .^ed  tc  disrupt 
our  Industrial  fabiic,  nut  ..:'.:y  '-.  a::a  our- 
selves to  the  teeth  but  to  beccii  •  ;!.•  armory 
of  the  demccrac;c<:  fcr  It  soon  becnu  evident 
that  onlv  bv  Mv-  defeat  of  the  sinister  pow- 
ers 1  I.  :::-  '1  ■  !:';v  .st.  bt fore  they  reached 
our  >;nii-  c  ■...;  A'  I'.en  have  the  slightest 
eii.  r.ce  of  siayuig  uui  of  actual  war. 

Unfortunately  here  as  abroad  there  were 
and  are  r.ppcasers  and  comprum.lsers  who 
contend  for  treaties  with  forces  that  make  a 
mock  of  treaties,  fcr  a&reements  with  forces 
that  foreswear  premises  nnd  pledges  at  their 
convenience.  Grai.ted  that  there  are  seme 
who  are  making  the  progress  cf  our  national 
defense  difficult,  who  arc  sincere  In  their  be- 
lief th.-xt  In  some  mysterious  way  peace  may 
come  of  Inacticn,  or  Inadequate  action.  whr.t 
they  advccate  is  nonetheless  perilous  to  cur 
national  security  Their  horror  of  war  Is  not 
mere  intense  than  that  of  those  of  us  "who 
are  convinced  that  only  by  having  the  brigand 
nations  stepped  abroad  Is  there  safety  for 
•he  .■Xtr.encas. 

As  to  what  steps  are  required  to  stop  the 
Nazis.  I  certainly  am  mere  inclltied  to  accept 
the  Judgment  of  our  Army  and  Navy  experts 
who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  ptudy  cf 
defending  America  than  I  am  to  consider  the 
Judijment  of  even  the  most  sincere  exponent 
of  the  Idea  that  we  can  occupy  a  war-tight 
compi'ifment  in  a  world  flocded  with  war 

I,  Ilk.  'hf  r  -'  f  V  u  h'  ped  that  domestic 
p  liMis  w  ' ';  !  •  1;  y  ;.  part  in  our  defense 
nit  '-lire*  T^  some  extent  our  hopes  are 
rtali^id— a  multitude  of  the  opposition  party 
Is  '  rvlng  the  cause  zealously  and  efficiently — 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  votes  In  Congress 
en  the  various  steps  in  our  preparedness,  show 
that  partisan  prliMc*  is  still  rampant.  Tiue, 
thtre  arc  a  very  few  who  still  wear  a  Demo- 
craf.r  lab,  1  'vl.i,  have  Joined  the  obstructlon- 
i.srs     I  -hii.k  these  are  in  the  wrong  party. 

I  wiuld  be  the  la'-t  person  to  di.-^pute  or 
l;'r..t  rlip  richt  of  every  citizen  to  have  his 
'-  'An  .'pir.irn  .uid  to  express  It,  and  I  know  you 
..:e  With  n.f  as  tt  the  preservation  of  that 
ir.est  imp-' 'ni't  f ret  di^m  But  whether  an 
li.ci'Viriiial  •.^!;<  rii:r.;\.!"i-.-  against  the  prin- 
ciple- ai,d  [v  1..  1  -  1  a  iH  Utical  party  retains 
tlu-  ri.dv  ci  rr.>  r.;!;t  r-h.p  ii.  th.,i*  party  Is  a 
di'lereiu  que^tun 

r.i'r  otism  Is  immeii-tiv  mere  important 
•liui  r.M'y  lovaltv  bt.t  v  ..on  party  loyalty 
kt  •  >  h.iid  1  h.uid  with  devotion  to  our  coun- 
ti>  aid  a  dt  termination  to  keep  that  coun- 
trv  f:.e  .ii^d  «afe  there  Is  no  division  of  nll.-'- 
gi.r.e.'  I  hr.p  in'plioit  faith  in  the  youth  ot 
th  -  Na",rn.  I  hive  no  doub»s  of  where  you 
sia:;d  I  only  a.'-k  v  u  tc-  keep  your  ranks 
clear  .tnd  clean  of  -vhrever  subversive  influ- 
ence mav  add  to  cur  country's  peril  or  make 
nt.  !c  diffli  nit  Its  protection 
Vtiy  sincerely  your'?. 

Fk.\  N  K  •.  :  N  n    r.  OOSEX  ELT . 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION   OF    PEMA'^KS 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

t  F    Nt '.V    H.\M'  >H:?F 

IN   THE   SENATE   CF    THE    VNTTEn    STATES 


T/iuridan.  Se.;;i l  ■-': hrr  4    Icpislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Sci^tcnhjr  2),  1941 


LETTFR   BY  CHARLES   NfORPI?   MILLS 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendi-x  of  the  Record  a  letter  on  the 
St.    Lawrence    seaway    written    by    Mr. 
Charle*  Morris  Mills,  of  Jaffrey.  N    H 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Ii  i^ld 
Tribune  on  August  17.  1941 

Thcrfe  bring  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Record, 
a£  folh  ws: 

IProifj  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Augu.-^t  17.  19411 

SEAWAT  NOW  FOR  "DEIENSS"— FT  IS  REVIVFD  AS 
PART  'or  OMNIBt«  BILL  IN  SPITE  OT  OPPO- 
SITION 

To  the  Weic  York  Herald  Tribune: 

A  reflew  of  the  records  of  State  legisla- 
tures lit  session  In  1941  reveals  that  10  States 
have  p^s.'^ed  resolutions  or  mf  morlals  to  Con- 
gress condemning  the  buUdin;?  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence fiaway,  while  no  State  has  taken  a  fa- 
vorable stand.  A  survey  of  Congress  m.ade  a 
short  while  ago  showed  more  than  a  hundred 
Membas  opposed  to  the  project.  A  review  cf 
the  CotJCRESsioNAL  Reoord  for  1941  estimates 
that  one-tenth  of  all  material  contained  In 
the  Ap  jendix  concerned  the  seaway  and  that 
a  larg<  proportion  were  composed  of  unln- 
vorabU  resolutions  adopted  by  leading  busi- 
ness, (cmmercial,  and  labor  groups.  Who, 
then,  rants  the  seaway?  First,  sectional  in- 
terests who  think  they  would  be  benettied 
by  its  construction;  second,  a  Federal  Power 
Ccmnrsslon  headed  by  a  radical  chairman 
who  believes  In  the  public  ownership  of  all 
utilltlo:  and,  finally,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  under  the  guise  of  na- 
tional defense  Is  seeking  to  win  out  in  a 
final  v  ctory  for  one  of  his  pet  projects  alter 
10  yeais  of  defeats 

Lastlwinter.  as  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire House  of  Representatives.  I  sponsored  a 
resolution  opposing  the  construction  of  the 
seaway  With  a  house  almasi  evenly  divided 
politic  Illy,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  o:  173  to  73  and  went  through  the  sen- 
ate without  a  record  vote.  The  people  of 
the  Gi  anlte  State  put  themselves  on  record 
agalns  this  extravagant.  Impractical,  and  un- 
constH  utlonal  project 

The  main  objection  lay  In  the  fact  that  the 
St.  La«rrence  seaway  offers  one  of  the  most 
defemeless  developments  from  a  military 
point  3f  view.  Less  than  200  miles  from  an 
ungtiarded  Atlantic  coast  and  open  to  enemy 
attach  from  the  wilds  of  northern  Canada  and 
Labrador,  the  entire  lock  and  dam  system 
could  be  put  out  of  business  with.in  a  few 
miinUrs  at  the  most  The  Yankees  of  New 
Hampihlre.  whose  boundaries  lie  within  a  few 
mlnutps"  flying  time  of  the  site  chosen  for 
deep-srawny  development,  refused  to  allcw 
the  possibility  of  enemy  planes  dropping  a 
few  bombs  by  mistake  on  towns  anti  villages 
that  1  e  above  the  general  contour  of  the  In- 
ternational boundary. 

Ther  did  not  want  another  Suez  Cr-iial 
blcck«  d  by  hulks  sunk  by  enemy  dive  bomb- 
ers. ■;  hey  did  not  choose  to  have  New  Eng- 
land nade  Into  an  island.  They  reckoned 
that  fhlle  ships  might  be  buJt  ui'.det  the 
dream -like  proposal  In  the  Great  Lakes  region 
nnd  s^am  out  to  sea.  at  the  same  time  enemy 
ships  ;through  the  same  facilities  might  in- 
vade l|he  heart  of  America  With  their  usual 
sense  3f  economy,  these  Yankees  did  not  want 
to  shrre  In  the  new  billion-dollar  outlay  for 
the  «  nstructlon  of  the  seaway,  as  estimated 
by  expert  engineers  like  Col  h"  L  Cooper  aiid 
E  P.  Goodrich.  The  Granite  Staters  cculd 
not  s«  e  where  any  direct  benefit  would  come 
to  lc«nl  farmers  and  businessmen.  They 
weiie  (lose  enough  to  Canada  to  know  first- 
hand that  the  proposed  agreement  is  being 
accepted  across  the  border  under  pressure 
rathei  than  through  free  will.  Finally,  they 
were  a  hocked  that  an  agreement,  ratified  ty  a 
slmpl^  majority  vo^e  of  Congress,  would  dis- 
place 1  a  customary  constitutional  Interna- 
tional; treaty,  approved  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  rttDresentatives  cf  the  people. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGKESSIONAL  RECORD 


A  recent  survey  of  Congress  conducted  by 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States  re- 
vealed that  the  Senate  and  the  House  nf  Rep- 
resentatives were  no  more  in  favor  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  than  the  State  legislatures. 

If  the  St  Lawrence  Is  deepened  to  27  feet, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  dredge  13  American 
and  2  Canadian  harbors  frcaa  4  tc  8  feet  In 
addition,  water-front  facilities  and  equipment 
would  have  to  be  changed  at  large  costs  The 
waterway  would  rceommodnte  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  passenger-cargo  traffic,  which 
Would  usually  require  33  feet  depth  In  the 
channel.  Large  warships,  therefore,  could 
not  l>e  built  In  the  Great  Lakes  contrary  to 
the  rosy  dreams  of  the  promoters  The  water- 
way would  be  available  only  about  7  months 
of  the  year,  as  the  average  open  season  fcr 
the  last  20  years  has  been  from  April  26  to 
December  9.  The  potential  tonnage  would 
be  composed  of  only  about  43  percent  Amer- 
ican tonnage,  while  the  cost  per  bushel  of 
wheat  would  be  11  cents,  with  an  estimated 
net  lc>s8  of  7  cents  per  bushel  At  the  same 
time  an  Improved  waterway  would  open  the 
gates  to  the  importation  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural prcxlucts  tc  the  midwestern  market. 

For  8  years  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  carried  on  an  unremitting  cam- 
paign for  the  Federal  control  of  all  the 
waterways  of  the  Nation  With  the  aid  uf 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  vlcioiy  was  won 
through  recent  decisions,  but  the  memory 
of  tlie  defeat  of  the  flood-control  compacts 
In  1038  has  not  been  for^iotten  by  New  Eng- 
land The  result  of  the  campaign  was  to 
hametring  public  utilities  frtm  making  capi- 
tal investments  for  expansion  The  Nation 
today  is  paying  dearly  for  this  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  favor  01  the  publlc-cwnership  school 
of  the  New  Ek-al  In  January  1938  Wendell 
Willkie  submitted  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
expansion  to  the  President,  which  was  pigeon- 
holed. Now  the  President  wants  to  cap  the 
climax  with  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  under 
the  sheep's  cln'hlng  of  national  defense. 
Charles  Morris  Mills 

jArrarY.  .n   h  .  August  10,  I<j4l. 


America  and  the  I'nion  Lahrl 


FXrFNS:ON   OF    R.f^MARK."^ 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

'  i    )  '  •-  N  s  ■■.■  L ',  '  -•  :  A 
IN   THE  SEN.WE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday  September  4   ieoislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  Sepiet/ibcr  2>.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  I  M  ORNBURN 


Mr.  DAVIS  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  Label."  delivered  over 
the  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  Labor  Day.  September  1,  by 
I.  M.  Ornburn.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
union  label  trades  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Ornburn  is  one  of  America's  outstanding 
labor  leaders.  He  was  foimerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Tarifl  Commis- 
sion. Al  that  time  and  now  he  stands 
for  the  protection  of  American  industry 
as  well  as  American  woikers.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  endeavoring  to  help 
spread  defense  contracts  so  that  the  lit- 
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tie  fellow  in  industry  will  havt  a  chance 
to  continue  in  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Each  year  the  American  labor  movement 
adds  a  new  page  to  the  history  of  its  achieve- 
ments. In  the  rich  exper.ence  of  the  past  60 
yearb.  tlie  American  Federation  of  Labor  not 
only  has  recorded  what  it  ha*  accen.pUshed 
for  American  workers  bvit  It  has  noted  all  pit- 
falls so  that  they  can  be  avoided  In  future 
years.  Throuch  this  careful  consideration  of 
labor's  preblems  and  the  spirited  action  of 
ofticlals  and  members,  organized  labor  has 
been  able  to  obtain  definite  results  for  all 
workers 

Time  does  not  permit  a  complete  review  of 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Among  the 
more  Important  achievement.*  are  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  working  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  these  definite  gains, 
labor  has  made  great  strides  m  pclltlcal  and 
educational  fields.  Labor  has  also  placed  on 
the  statute  books  of  both  State  and  Nation, 
laws  to  protect  tollers  in  all  Industries. 
Organized  labor  ha.s  been  In  the  front  ranks 
of  every  movement  fcr  old-age  pensions,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. These  progressive  steps  have  been 
made  In  peacetime  Organized  labor  has  also 
had  an  enviable  record  In  wartime,  not  cnly 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  labor  but  also  by 
makinp  steady  gain's  in  membership  with  its 
accompanyinc  patrlrttc  influence  nnd  orgnn- 
Ired  support  of  our  defense  program 

Today  I  wish  that  It  uere  possible  for  me 
to  visit  the  home  of  each  organized  worker  In 
America.  After  gatherinc  together  all  the 
members  of  his  family  and  their  friends  I 
should  like  to  impress  as  powerfullv  as  1  am 
able.  up9n  each  and  every  one  of  this  little 
group,  that  his  future  welfare  Is  dependent 
upon  huylup  vinion-lnbel  goods  and  using 
union  services  All  the  benefits  that  have 
been  obtained  through  60  years  of  fighting 
and  sacrifice  will  be  lost  If  every  member  of 
each  family  unit  does  not  buy  collectively 
the  things  that  are  union  If  I  could  ta'k 
to  each  labor  unionist  and  hu  wife  I  would 
ask  this  question:  "How  do  you  expect  to 
maintain  union-made  \^ages  If  you  do  not  buy 
union-made  goods?  •  Then  I  would  add:  "It 
Is  ridiculous  for  a  tinlon  man  to  bring  tmlon- 
earned  money  home  nnd  then  have  his  wife 
spend  11  for  unfair  prtHlucts  •  You  cannot 
buy  swrntship  prMucts  made  by  men  and 
women  workers  who  receive  slave  waives,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  to  draw  union 
wages  It  does  not  add  up  right.  Union- 
earned  dollars  form  the  principal  support  for 
union  conditions  Failure  to  buy  union- 
label  goods  will  mean  loss  of  Jobs  by  union 
let>or  and  It  will  al.oo  mean  the  los^  of  Amer- 
ican union-labor  standards. 

This  Is  not  the  idle  boast  of  some  cheap 
politician  who.  through  his  promises  and 
platitudes,  wishes  to  gain  your  support.  I 
am  not  running  for  office  I  have  been  a 
worker  at  a  bench,  and  I  grew  up  in  the 
American  labor  movement  beside  the  illus- 
trious Samuel  Gompers  1  am  urging  your 
patroncpe  of  union  firms  because  It  will  help 
ycu.  I  desire  to  see  definite  performances 
rather  than  hear  the  fantastical  promises  of 
phonies  ard  demagogs.  I  know  from  expe- 
rience that  members  of  labor  unions  and 
their  friends  can  accomplish  miraculous  re- 
sults. This  great  army  of  labor-unlon-con- 
sclous  consumers  can  place  any  union -label 
product  at  the  top  of  sales  In  Its  category. 
Likewise,  it  can  cause  any  unfair  pntxiuct  to 
be  a  flop  on  the  market. 

Each  member  of  the  family  should  learn 
the  trade-marks  and  brand  names  of  all 
union  products.  He  should  make  up  a  list 
of  business  firms  that  employ  union  bcrvices. 
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This  is  the  be.-t  H.<y  to  make  progress  in  the 
organlzeU-liibC!    n.v '.  t  inrnt 

Labor  Din  ;;■  h  f  v  .;  e,  \  :  r  <  ach  individual 
unionist  te  ;"K  li  ::'.M.:  ..  lew  cue.-th.ns : 

First.  Have  I,  by  my  lack  vi  ir.tne-t  n.y 
Inaction,  my  neglect,  re.aideii  t!.e  Inbi  r 
movement  of  which  I  am  a  purf 

Second.  Have    I    failed  pay    my    dues 

promptly  and  have  I  neyN  i   eu  t     attend  h!l 
meetings  ol  my  union? 

Third  Have  I  conslstent:.\  pitri^n.^^-d  o..ly 
union  services,  and  have  i  Cemandetl  only 
go<.)ds  which  bear  the  union  Inbd? 

When  each  of  us  fully  reall/es  ti.a:  tl.e 
standards  of  all  the  toilers  can  be  rai-  ti  by 
Individual  action,  the  persom^l  Impott.u.i ..  i  f 
each  member  as  a  vital  part  of  the  tntiie 
labor  movement  can  be  re.ilized.  Wl.en  we 
take  this  view  we  may  look  Into  the  Itituie 
and  see  the  tremendous  poselblllties  vki.ith 
He  ahead,  provided  we  Join  wholeheartedly 
with  our  fellow  unionists  In  concerted  action 

During  the  coming  year  let  each  cne  if  us 
devote  more  tliL^ught.  mere  energy,  and  moie 
spirit  toward  the  goal  of  making  the  orgnn- 
i2ed  labor  movemfnt  a  more  mllunnt  and 
powerful  American  in.'iitutlon  If  we  dr. 
each  Labor  Day  will  be  a  milestone  of  pr^tuss 
of  the  An.irican  Federatun  of  Lalx.i 

Our  Nation  Is  now  lacing  most  revclutiii- 
ary  changes  in  our  eccnemio  fys;i!r.  'ilnv 
are  caused  by  the  converbion  of  t  ..:  tki.nd 
workers,  machinery,  and  Indus::  .  pin-s 
from  a  peacetime  fn<ir;!i.-  t"  pioo.K;.  ;.  !v  i 
war  and  defense  \  ..•  • --  Total  pn;;.;i('- 
ness  requires  the  iNuin  n  lu  draw  on  ...!  its 
manpower  and  materials.  The  "V  tliai 
stands  for  victory  will  be  determined  In  the 
workshop,  but  It  must  be  supplemented  by 
th.r  th.-ee  "Ms" — men.  money,  and  mn'.tia; 
These  resources  of  demccratic  natlon.s  inu'-t 
be  used  In  this  gigantic  struggle 

If  labor  unions  had  not  exiited  in  the  past, 
many  of  the  skilled  worker."!  who  are  now 
actually  doing  the  work  of  building  our  ships, 
our  airplanes,  our  tai\ks  tur  guns  cur  coastal 
defenses,  and  all  other  material  necessary  to 
place  the  Nation  In  a  p\_sition  to  m'^vx  nny 
attack  from  Its  foes  would  not  b.  ..vn.lable  to 
tackle  this  gigantic  task  c!  prepi.rednesj  It 
was  through  the  protection  of  then  lit:  i 
unions  that  these  skilled  work'  .■  w.te  nbie 
to  secure  their  Jobt  and  therthv  b-;,:.  the 
necessary  experience  and  educatic:  -  ::-.  •,  i  r- 
tant  where  efficient  craft  nitjn  i.u  rt'i.iifd 
So  It  U  upon  union  workers  that  the  prin- 
cipal task  cf  building  up  the  defenses  of  uur 
Republic  mainly  rr»t» 

Vhen  the  United  States  levernment  finds 
that  It  Is  short  of  men  or  materials  it  will 
dmw  on  pencrtlmc  Industrie*  and  supplies 
for  defense  purposes  Th^*-  d-nuincS  b-o 
known  as  priorlllfs  whirl,  i  ",it.  i.  \.  r\  ^ia\c 
Situation  for  all  wo. krrs  I>  le:.sc  produc- 
tion will  displace  the  production  on  wi  i  ii 
workers  are  aon.ially  emjiloyxd 

The  American  Federuticn  i  f  La'j'  r  t'l;  Uv'.i 
Its  committee  on  national  d«fcns!  l  vk.Mch 
I  am  a  member,  is  planning  in  hd\,.  .t>  to 
safeguard  tlie  Jobs  and  other  right.^  el  \^ .  :  r.e:  s 
In  this  serious  emergency  Just  as  soon  at  a 
certain  Indujitry  Is  clDsejd  down  or  Its  proeluc- 
tiou  decreast-d  on  account  ctf  prlciitles.  the 
local  A.  F.  cf  L.  defense  committees  should 
lustiuct  the  workers  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
local  employment  agency  and  report  all  facts 
to  the  A  F.  of  L.  national  defense  com- 
m.ittee.  We  must  direct  workers  to  defense 
Jobs  as  soon  a.s  possible  after  normal  indus- 
tries are  curtailed  or  closed  down  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  urges  local  de- 
fensf*  committees  to  offer  their  services  in 
finding  substitutes  for  niattrials  restricted 
by  priorities  It  offers  union  cooperation  to 
union  manufac'urrrs  in  cbtalnir.g  defi  iis« 
contracts  and  subcontracts 

A  great  responsibility  now  rests  up  t.  cr- 
ganiiied  labor  to  guard  em;:loyment.  w  rk  :.>; 
conditions,  seniority,  and  otli.r  r:i;h  f  cf 
workers  lor  the  duration  cf  this  emtrgiocy. 
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Just  as  the  prrsent  wcr'.d  cor.flict  wiU  bo 
won  In  the  Wwrkihop.  .-o  win  victory  com'? 
to  the  vir.lun  {  ..ceh  in  Am:ri:an  lnciu^try.  li 
Is  r.ece-.sary  t(,  V.n  p  p  luncilng  away  with  pverv 
unit  n-earnod  dollar  and  every  unlon-earnrd 
p«^n!.v  iir.tU  the  Rreat  uruon-labor  army 
dnvt  -  i;.Vj  (  b.iv:'::i  ;rjtocratic  Ir.duotrlulis.s 
vrh..i  w  uld  r".i  !v  li«t?n  ■h':'  ch?ins  cf  m- 
di;str'.:u  d\  "a;  .r-hip  upcn  Ar"itrlc;'\n  v.orkers. 

l!.  t':..'  f,:;r.  t!"4:\p  ih'.t  we  requ'.ie  v/.a-.- 
fiT'.s  -T  deft'!;-'=  xc  prntect  the  ^pcre'!  principles 
ff  ri':v.ncin"y  1:.  c;overp.ir.ont .  :r,  do  labor 
unlon>  t1;.d  ;:  nerp.-^-iry  t  ,  hr.'.o  av^il.  h'.-' 
wc;ip-':.~  to  secu:-e  thtnr  iich'?  an:i  r.-,;iint.i;a 
the  iVt'-'fi'-  ^.iined  by  labor  ui.i  .n.=  over  a 
lorg  P'T)od  "f  y<-\rs  Uricr.-c  Trr.cd  ir. '^ncv 
^•he^i  directed  In  union  channels  1-  t!-,e  b' s 
v/rapcn  fr-r  'ho  riff?nsc  tf  AniLTican  lib  r  . 
8tand;ir:!--  ^^  ;.  bt.--!  of  labor  union?.  T'.v.r 
famill-F  r.nd  fr:r>nd-.  f  .m  this  nnlon-1 -.b  1- 
cor!s;t".ou!«  batr-illon  like  b(^mb=  In  an  air 
raid,  iinlen  l.ibfi*  shop  cir:;--.  ai.rl  sorvl:.? 
butroi.s  are  th«  greatest  weap  -us  tc  drive  uUi 
unfair  bofs<>«  and  rpen-sh  ppers  from  'he 
consumer  market.  Thr'-Uih  'he  u';-^  of  th-? 
union  l.ibrl.  workers  do  i  r>f  fl-.d  ir  iieoes.sary 
to  strike  or  to  evon  thr^w  fj*  a  p.ckpt  line 
In  front  of  an  unfair  Industry  Thp  union 
lab?!,  sh'p  card,  and  sorvire  butt-  :a  r.ie 
weapons  that  ran  b^  tisfd  In  a  silent  and 
p?r.C?able  manner  Tliey  are  continuous  boy- 
cotls  Bfi;ninst  sweatsh"pp<'rs.  chl'^tlers.  and 
ur.falr  i  mp!oye.<*.  The  union  label  i?  the  best 
eufl'T'v  'h;;'  pr''rluft=  art'  made  in  America 
It  !=;  T:ie  ■  :.,Iy  i-^urance  th.it  t;nod-  ure  ir.ade  I 
und;T  huniar.e  and  sanitary  conditions  The 
union  label  i^  tb*^  hi  r.e't  m-nrance  rf 
quality 

L'nion  labels,  .-hen  .-aid-    and  ser\lcr  but- 
tons   stand    for    ruinstrial    democracy    and    | 
economic  scctirity      They  are  emblems  on  the    | 
banner  cf   the   nibed   forces   which    are   com-    i 
bat-n.i:  lndu?Tr:..'.  dictator.--  in  America      Tiiese    [ 
trade-marks  cf  American  Federation  cf  Labor 
unlcn.'i  are  the  very  antlthr?i.<  of  the  emblems 
of  totalitarianism.     This  great  army  of  unir.n-    : 
label-conscious  c  n-unier«   is   pitted    acainst    | 
the  Axis  forces  compo-ed  of   sweatshop  em-    | 
plovers  and  low-wage  chlselfrs      These  ctllcial    i 
Insi^n.a  whieh  are  dl.^played  on  union-label 
gords  and  de.-icnate  union  services  are  sym- 
Jxils   of   a   mcbi'ized   onsumer   army    which,    ' 
with    union-e.'.rned    money,    patronize    only 
til.-  e  firms  th.i'  di.-^^play  the  union  label,  shop 

caic!    ai.d  ^e^viee  button 

i 
Unor. -'abel     activities    are     Incriaiing     m 

every   eommuii!-y.     There  has  been   a   great    \ 
growth   In    union-label   committees   cf    I'^cil    ; 
unlrns.    centml    labor    unions,   S'ate    federa-    | 
tion-.  and  na'i.nal  and  inTernational  unions 
atTll:;i'e-a    w:-]-;    ibe    American    Federat. on    cf    , 
lab  r      Ttici-e     union-label    coinmittces.     in 
conj',i-c:.o:.  wi'h  the  State  federations,  ceii-    '■ 
tral  i.u-'-."  unions,  label  leagues,  and  women's    j 
aux  ::;-.;  I'S    have   pers\iaded   mayors   of   citirs 
or    CI    vernor'i    of    States    to    set    aside    6-day 
p-rl;-ri-    to   be   kn-^wn   a'-'   uii'on-label   weeks. 
T>.-~''    have    al-o   held    extensive    union-lebel 
exhib;!«      In  -r^'her  citie<  unicn-le.bpl  parades. 
cuncTts.  dances,  and  banq'aets  have  been  ar- 
rar..-"d  by  the  live-wire  unlon-labe!  ad\ocatos 
in  til"  ccmniuni'v.     Any  of  the.^e  methods  cf 
prom  'ink;  tl:e  tinicn  labels,  shop  card=,  and 
service  btifo:..-;  i?  commendable 

In  closlne.  can  think  cf  no  more  appro- 
priate wcrds  thin  those  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipatcr,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who.  In  1854.  had 
this  to  say  about  labor  and  America  i  "All  that 
serves  labor  serves  the  Nation  All  that 
harm-s  labor  is  treason  to  America  No  line 
can  l>e  drawn  between  these  two  If  any 
man  tells  you  he  loves  America,  yet  hates 
labor,  he  is  a  liar.  If  any  man  tells  you  he 
t^u^ts  America,  yet  fears  labor,  he  is  a  fool. 
There  is  no  America  without  labor,  and  to 
fleece  the  one  is  to  rob  the  other  " 

Lincoln's  advice  was  sound  then  and  It  Is 
Just  as  sound  on  this  Labor  Day  In  194 L 


The  Road  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF    TEI-t'.S 
IN    THE   SENATE   OF   TIIE    UNITED    STATF3 


Thur:~d2y.  5.^p^.'7^'bo'-  4    /f  .;;■  Ic:!::  e  day  of 
TW'Sday.  S'-r'vvib  -  2- ,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  V/ILLIAM  ALLEN  WMITE 


Mr.  CONNALLY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cor.^oiit  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  a  very  able  and  well-considered 
article  written  by  William  Allen  White 
and  published  in  the  Empor.a  'Kms.) 
Gazf  tte  of  Au^'u^t  21.  1941.  entif.vd  "The 
Road  to  Peace." 

There  bemt;  no  objccticn.  ihc  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  t;.Q  Record, 
as  follcws: 

[From   the    Fnip. jria    iK.mis  )    Gazette   of 
Auj^usl  21.   1941  ] 

THE    nO.VD   TO    PE.^CE 

That  was  a  historic  conference,  probably 
on--  of  the  momentous  ga'herinks  of  the 
thou-and  years  since  the  Magi. a  Carta,  be- 
f>^-een  the  Government  o!  Great  Britain  and 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  United 
State-  It  Is  curious  how  events  in  the  last 
thousand  years  have  gradually  pointed  to  the 
evolution  of  freedom  m  western  Europe,  In 
the  South  American  countries,  and  in  the 
English-speaking  world  Consider  the  Magna 
Carta,  the  Cromweliian  rebellion,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille in  Pans,  Napuleon's  Waterloo,  the  re- 
volts of  South  America  under  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Gettysburg  speech,  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  conference  of  the  powers  on  the  sea 
yesterday. 

Common  men  are  vastly  freer  tb.an  the 
barons  were  who  challeneed  Kina  J  hn.  It 
has  net  been  a  straight  line,  this  march  of 
freedom  It  has  zi^'ged  and  zagged  and 
curved  It  has  bent  up  and  awav  from  and 
bacy.  to  frecdrm  but  always  tlie  line  of 
liberty  has  moved  on 

The  twentieth  century  is  drawme  to  an  end. 
The  new  century  is  about  to  open  the  third 
thoti'^and  years  since  GolR-otha  Man  In  this 
epoch  has  clim.bed  a  long  upward  way  But 
In  every  struggle  in  this  era  man  has  been 
trying  to  free  himself  from  toil  and  'be  fear 
of  war  But  he  has  gained  much  Ke  has 
stored  i;p  knowledge  with  invention  o:  print- 
ing: He  has  harr.essed  steam,  bf.^uti  the  use 
of  electricity,  invented  the  percussion  engine. 
With  each  of  these  expre.-sions  of  ^Mdenlng 
knowlecicie,  man  has  broadt-ned  his  lita^rry. 

The  allies  of  hberty  are  fighting  this  great 
war  this  war  of  machines  to  free  men  from 
machines  by  breaking  down  high  barrfers. 
which  slow  do'vn  machines  and  threaten  men"' 
with  Idleness  and  starvation  To  break  down 
tariff  walls  will  maik  the  next  step  in  human 
evolution 

Today  the  conference  in  the  Atlentic  is 
In  the  stage  of  "what  w-..  sliali  do  if  we  can 
do  it  when  we  are  able  to  do  it  I*  is  writ- 
ten in  the  potential  cf  the  future  H. story 
Is  engraved  finally  only  in  the  p-Ast  indicative. 
But  this  great  conference  of  the  En^ish- 
speaking  powers  promises  fre^^dom  to  fovers 
of  freedom  everywhere  It  heralds  the  guar- 
an«^y  of  nations  to  live  as  they  will,  under 
their  own  form  cf  gr.vernm.ent  and  giving 
all — victors  and  vanquished  alike — access  to 
the  world's  raw  materials. 


This  13  a  momentous  occasion.  This  Is  a 
proclamation  of  a  new  era  In  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  In  ths  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  In  a  new  mlllenium  of  the  third 
thousand  year  of  our  epoch.  A  place  In 
human  progress  will  be  marked  somewhat  by 
this  confference  of  the  powers. 

Remenjber  It  and  tell  your  children  that 
you  livedi  In  this  day  and  how  you  heard  the 
news. 

Gradually,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  developed.  As  the  war  went  from 
phase  to  phase,  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  President  Is  leading  his  country  along 
the  road  to  peace— the  road  to  sure  peace 
that  foUows  International  Justice.  A  good 
neighbor  cannot  live  safely  and  Justly,  even 
armed  tq  the  teeth,  in  a  mean  neighborhood. 
A  decenlj  nation  cannot  tlirive  even  behind 
ships  anid  guns  and  planes  in  a  world  of 
aggressors.  Only  as  human  relations  are 
lair  andi  equitable  can  decexit  men  prosper 
happily.  Only  as  International  relations  are 
founded!  upon  International  justice  can 
democracy  survive  anywliere  in  the  world. 
Justice  itself  is  set  up  only  after  discussion 
and  coi^promlse — never  by  arbitrary  force 
uiider  ptpclamatlon  or  by  ukase. 

Step  ijy  step,  for  4  years,  beginning  with 
his  demand  that  the  aggressors  be  quaran- 
tined, back  in  1937.  President  Roosevelt  has 
hewn  his  pathway  to  that  conference  In  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  light  cf  that  conference,  his 
policies  Bre  clearly  revealed.  Lock  at  the 
pathway  J  The  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act. 
the  shlptnent  of  arms  to  Britain  after  Dun- 
kerque,  liie  swap  of  d^troyers  for  island  bases 
to  proteqt  our  continent  and  to  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  lease-lend  bill,  the  de- 
fense program,  the  occupation  of  Newfound- 
land, tti  establishment  of  naval  bases  in 
Iceland— all  these,  taken  a  step  at  a  time, 
mark  tha  straight  course  to  permanent  peace. 

The  President's  peace  aims  were  announced 
Thursday  from  the  conference  In  the  Atlantic. 
Any  deviation  in  the  past  2  years  cf  war  from 
the  course  he  has  kept,  would  have  led  us 
quickly  Into  war.  For  any  other  policy  than 
his  wouW  have  let  Great  Britain  go  down  in 
defeat,  jtt  would  have  left  us  facing  the  total- 
itarian tj'rants  alone. 

President  Roosevelt  has  remained  silent 
with  simple  courage  while  he  has  walked  his 
steadfast  way  to  peace  His  enemies,  the  Iso- 
lationist!, have  abused  him  by  clamoring  with 
Incessan^  indecency  he  was  leading  America 
to  war  He  has  let  events  speak  for  then\- 
selves.  Ilcw  his  de?ds.  ringing  down  the  cor- 
ridor of]  the  years,  are  clarion  notes.  Now 
the  country  knows  that  the  President  has 
been  waking  the  only  way  tc  peace  which 
America 'can  follow  Ours  Is  the  way  of  peace 
through  Justice,  cfferirg  liberty  as  the  basis 
cf  peaca.  holding  up  freedom  to  all  rulers 
and  to  ail  people  as  the  way  of  life  in  a  mod- 
ern world. 

Thesejlines  are  written  by  one  who  has  op- 
posed Pijesident  Roosevelt  In  three  campaigns 
and  felt  his  election  for  a  third  term  would 
be  a  public  calamity  Yet  today  we  ask  all 
Amencali  citizens  to  lock  back  over  the  ccuise 
he  has  cfcarted  in  the  last  4  years  Aren't  ycu 
proud  oi  your  President?  Why  should  par- 
tlsanshij)  cloud  the  glory  of  this  day? 

The  tjrants  ^ere  afraid  to  let  their  peo- 
ple read  the  eight  peace  points  which  Presi- 
dent RoCsevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churc'iiill 
offered  to  the  world  as  the  war  aims  of  the 
democrapies.  If  the  tyrants  were  sure  of 
their  gr<^und,  they  would  be  sure  of  their  peo- 
ple. Ttte  tyrants  would  be  sure  that  their 
people  ^ould  reject  these  aims.  or.  If  not 
reject  thiem,  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
offered  She  new  peace. 

But  fear  Is  the  tyrants'  poison.  He  drinks 
It  to  his  death  Some  way.  despite  the  censor- 
ship, despite  all  the  barriers  erected  around 
contlneqtal  Europe,  the  peoples  there  will 
learn  tht  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  thern 
free.  'Wlien  any  man.  any  nation,  any  tyrant 
fears  th<  truth,  he  Is  doomed. 
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Tli«  clinching  proof  that  the  tyrants  are 
scared  Is  found  today  In  the  boasting,  taunt- 
ing, arrogant  reply  cf  the  Hitlerite  to  democ- 
racy's peace  alms  Getting  tough  Is  a  sign  of 
rough  going. — W    A    W 


Retrenching  Nonessential  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF   HKMAHKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.-^.TE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


T/iursday.  September  4  degislatiie  day  of 
Tuesday,  Septeinber  2».  1941 


ARTICI  E  B^'  FRANK  R    KENT 

M.  EYRD  Mr.  Pie.sidont,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column  writ- 
ten by  a  very  able  author.  Mr.  Prank  R. 
Kent,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  September  3, 
on  the  necessity  of  retrenching  nonessen- 
tial spending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Baltimore  Sun  of  September  3. 
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THE    Gr.E.^T    GAME    OF    POLITICS — L.\ST    CHANCE    TO 
RETRENCH 

(By  Frank  R   Kent) 

Washington,  September  2  -There  Is  con- 
siderable cynical  comment  accompanying  the 
appearance  in  the  Senate  ol  a  new  bill  bv 
which  an  additional  $4,000,000,000  will  be  ex- 
tracted in  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another  For 
example,  it  is  being  said  in  some  quarters 
that  when.  In  1942,  the  taxes  provided  in  this 
bin  are  collected,  most  of  the  zest  for — and 
most  of  the  indifference  to — this  war  will 
evaporate  in  America.  And  when.  In  1943.  It 
Is  added,  we  come  t^j  pay  the  even  more  pain- 
ful tax'b  to  be  imposed  by  the  Inevitable 
second  bill  of  next  year,  all  Interest  In  the 
war  will  disappear  and  cur  participation  be- 
come vastly   unpopular. 

In  brief,  this  is  a  prediction  that.  If  It  de- 
pends upon  us.  the  war  will  not  last  long 
after  the  second  Income  tax  begins  fully  to 
operate,  thus  pinching  many  millions  of  citi- 
zens who  never  were  pinched  before.  This  is 
an  exceedingly  low  view  to  take  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  l£  equivalent  to  saying  that 
they  lack  stamina  and  are  devoid  of  char- 
acter; that  they  are  a  rancid  lot  whose  prin- 
ciples and  protestations  wither  and  fade  when 
real  sacrifice  Is  Involved  These  thoughts 
emanate  from  the  laolatlonlst  type  of  Wash- 
ington politician.  They  arc  a  libel  upcn  the 
Nation  and  there  is  slight  basis  for  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Nevertheless.  It  may  as  well  be  conceded 
that  a  vast  number  of  men  and  women  here- 
tofore lightly  touched — If  directly  touched 
at  all — by  taxes  aie  going  to  be  affected  by 
these  two  bills  fnr  more  seriously  than  they 
have  any  Idea  now.  Pull  appreciation  will 
not  come  until  the  collection  of  the  new- 
taxes  actually  has  begun  But  when  that 
time  arrives  the  shcck  will  be  severe  and  the 
pain  much  mere  acute,  as  well  as  more 
widely  distributed,  than  ever  before  And  it 
win  not  be  the  wealthy  who   will  be  most 


painfully  squeezed,  nor  from  whom  the  loud- 
est squeals  will  come. 

They  will  be  squeezed  all  right,  and  prop- 
erly so  But  they  have  become  somewhat 
Inured  to  that,  know  better  what  le  coming 
and  how  to  prepare.  This  time  many  mil- 
lions who  never  before  paid  any  form  of  di- 
rect tax  will  be  brought  In  under  the  new 
bills,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Indirect 
taxes,  which  hit  everybody,  will  be  heavily 
increased  For  these  new  millions,  tax-con- 
scious for  the  first  time,  the  experience,  cou- 
pled with  the  high  cost  of  living.  Is  going  to 
be  extremely  unpleasant.  There  Is  no  doubt 
of  that 

Of  course,  It  Is  wicked  to  suggest  that  by 
rep..son  of  the  tough  times  ahead,  cur  national 
fortitude  will  vanish  and  the  people  gen- 
erally lose  taste  for  the  basic  foreign  policy 
to  which  the  Nation  is  committed — to  wit, 
that  there  shall  be  no  peace  negotiations 
until  and  unless  Hitler  is  finally  and  com- 
pletely crushed.  If  that  Is  the  kind  of  coun- 
try this  is.  then  civilization  Is  Indeed  In  a  bad 
way.  One  can  thoroughly  disbelieve  in  the 
Idea  and  yet  appreciate  that  when  a  tax 
burden  such  as  that  in  prospect  is  laid  upon 
this  peace-loving  people  It  is  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  bear. 

In  such  a  situation,  wisdom  and  high- 
mindedness  upon  the  part  of  our  selected 
rulers  is  the  vital  essential.  If  they  fall  in 
these  qualities,  it  they  are  partisan,  political, 
incompetent,  and  Insincere,  then  the  sort  of 
cynical  prophecy  above-mentioned  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 
Those  who  run  the  Government  In  a  crisis 
such  as  this  cannot,  without  danger,  neglect 
at  least  the  effort  to  afford  the  obvlovs  pro- 
tections to  w'nlch  the  people,  called  upon  for 
sacrifices,  are  entitled.  To  fall  In  that  is  to 
Invite  disaster 

For  this  reai-on  attention  is  once  again 
drawn  to  the  pregnant  question  of  retrench- 
ment, which,  though  It  has  seemed  dead 
almost  beyond  hone  of  resurrection,  suddenly 
has  been  revived  by  that  Indomitable  cham- 
pion of  common  sense.  Senator  Byrd.  of 
■Virginia  Almost  single-handed  he  succeeded 
m  having  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Incorporate  in  the  pending  bill  an  amend- 
ment and  a  resolution  which.^  If  adopted, 
may  prove  not  only  the  longest 'step  we  have 
taken  In  8  years  toward  a  restoration  of 
financial  sanity  but  a  more  effective  defense 
move  than  has  yet  been  made  The  Byrd 
proposals  not  only  require  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor to  point  out  to  Congress  how  $2,000,- 
000,000  can  be  cut  from  nondefense  costs  but 
name  a  committee  of  14,  on  which  for  the 
first  time  the  spending  and  taxing  commit- 
tees of  Hctise  and  Senaie  are  brought  Into 
cooperation  with  the  Treasury  officials  fn  an 
economy  effort. 

The  importance  of  Congress  adopting  the 
Byrd  amendment  and  resolution  Is  hard  to 
exaggerate;  in  all  prcbabillty  they  present 
the  last  real  chance  the  country  will  have 
cf  recovering  its  Qnarclal  equilibrium.  The 
effect  cf  adoption  would  be  salutary  In  a 
good  many  ways.  For  one  thing.  It  would  be 
the  best  means  of  Insuring  against  such  a 
popular  reaction  to  the  coming  tax  burdens 
ae  is  afccve  suggested.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  such  reaction,  no  matter  how  painfully 
pinched  millions  may  be  by  these  forthcom- 
ing bills,  unless  the  conviction  is  driven  home 
that  their  sacrifices  are  needlessly  great  and 
that  they  are  being  victimized  by  the  Incom- 
petency and  insincerity  of  their  leaders,  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  an  outrageous.  Indefensible,  and 
dangerous  thing  to  lay  upon  the  citizens  the 
burden  of  these  two  enormous  tax  bills  with- 
out at  least  one  genuine  all-out  effort  to 
retrench.  Again  let  It  be  said  that  these 
Byrd  proposals  look  like  the  last  chance  to 
avert  a  national  calamity  as  great  as  war 
Itself, 
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M:  JACOBSEN  Mi.  Sixuker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rt  mai  k^  in  tiie  Recokd. 
I  include  an  article  trom  tlie  Wnid's 
Work  of  Januaiy  1932         | 

The  app-Dintrnt  r.t  nf  Artemus  L  Gato.s 
to  the  office  ci  A:-.-;-'arit  S-'':T«'a:y  c;f  the 
Navy  for  Aeronautics  by  President  Roose- 
velt adds  another  to  the  roi-ter  o[  illus- 
trious names  of  native  lowans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  Navy  The 
new  A'-.^ii^tant  S>:'cretary  wa^  b^rn  in 
Cedar  Rapid.s.  Iowa,  and  grew  to  man- 
hood in  mv  home  ttun  ol  Clinton,  Icwa. 
That  a  better  in.sighi  n:ay  be  had  of  the 
character  of  this  remaikablo  youn.e  exec- 
utive. I  cannot  do  bt'tr-r  than  ^o  quote 
an  article  from  the  World's  Work  for 
January  ot  1932: 

On  a  crij;p  November  afternoon  15  years 
ago  the  Yale  and  Harvard  football  Lcair»s  were 
fighting  It  out  In  the  bowl  at  New  Haven. 
It  was  In  the  heyday  of  the  late  Percy  Hau^h- 
ton.  who  had  put  the  Indian  t'gn  on  the  EHs 
for  7  long  years. 

Suddenly  a  Harvard  man  ';,mtj,ed  and  '  Di'\ 
Gates,  the  Yale  tackle,  picked  up  the  ball 
and  beat  It  for  the  goal  line  He  was  brc  unht 
down  just  short  of  a  touchdown,  but  ;n  a 
moment  Yale  had  pushed  it  over  and  wt.n  her 
first  Harvard  victory  since  19C9  After  the 
game  Gates  was  chosen  captiln  for  thf  next 
season 

His  team  never  took  the  field,  however,  for  , 
long  l>efore  the  following  fall  we  were  at  war 
and   Artemus  L.  Gates   was  flying   with    the 
famous    Yfile    unit    founded     bv    F  '  Trub<^e 
Davison 

Sent  abroad  as  a  lleutenan:  commander, 
he  was  put  In  charge  cf  the  raval  air  station 
at  Dunkerque,  a  post  closer  to  the  enemy  than 
any  other  on  the  Norih  Sea  For  his  feat  In 
pulling  a  British  bomber's  crew  out  of  the  sea 
under  withering  German  fire  he  wrs  di'co- 
rated  by  the  French  and  British  The  deed 
also  won  from  Admiral  Sims  a  rpcommenda- 
tion  for  the  Congressi'-inal  Medal  cf  H^nor — 
one  of  three  recomriendatioriB  made  by  Sims 
for  his  forci?  of  80  OCO  A  little  later  Gates  w-s 
brought  dcwn  and  taken  prisoner,  only  an 
Instant  after  he  had  flung  a  cigarette  Into  his 
plane's  gas  tank  *c  keep  it  oat  of  the  enemy 
hands. 

Trying  time  and  again  to  ctcape,  he  finally 
succeeded  In  getting  within  exactly  three 
paces  of  th'?  Swiss  border  w  hen  he  was  caught 
once  more  "Just  short  of  a  touchdown." 

But  this  time  the  armistice  delivered  the 
final  punch,  and  he  came  home  to  enter  the 
banking  field  and  marry  Alice  Davison  (Tru- 
bee's  sister),  who  had  done  her  own  bit  by 
organizing  a  woman's  wireless  unit  In  1916 

Before  he  was  34  Gates  was  president  cX 
the  New  York  Trust  Co  ,  one  cf  the  most  im- 
portant of  New  York's  all-imi>ortant  banka. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
best  sf^rvf  s  America  is  a  que?l:on  that 
the  American  people  must  soon  answer 
intelhp.'nriy  and  finally. 

Up  to  this  time  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense  and  aid  to  Great  Britain, 
includum  the  sending  of  an  A.  E.  F..  have 
been  so  interwoven  that  many  people 
have  failed  to  thmk  clearly,  judge  ac- 
curately. 

On  the  question  of  national  defense 
there  is  no  lack  of  unity.  As  practically 
everyone  knows,  on  the  question  of  an- 
other A.  E.  F.,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  are  against  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  spokesmen,  war- 
monpers  and  profiteers,  those  who  would 
harvest  "fool's  gold."  even  though  it 
means  national  bankruptcy  and  the 
plowing  under  of  milJlons  of  American 
lives,  have  seen  fit  to  characterize  those 
who  think  of  America  first— and  I  am 
one  of  them — as  traitors  or  as  lacking  in 
patriotism. 

The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
of  us,  is  the  one  who  is  betraying  the 
intert'st.s  of  the  American  people.  The 
turn  is  called  so  accurately,  so  concisely, 
In  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  September  3  that  I  quote  it.  It  is  as 
follows: 

or   BENEDICT   ARNOU)    AND   ENEMIES 

Mr.   Roosevelt,    In    his   Labor   Day    address. 

remarked  th.it  he  did  not  intend  to  become 
a  ■■modern  Benedict  Arnold."  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  an 
American  President  has  felt  called  upon  to 
disclaim  this  piirp<.ise.  Perhaps  Mr.  Roose- 
velt Is  a  bit  stnsiave  about  his  revolutionary 
ancestor,  or,  to  put  It  more  accurately,  his 
ancesi  r.  James  Roosevelt,  who  lived  In  New 
York  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  Arnold,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  George  III  rather  than  place  his  extensive 
properties  in  Jeopardy.  In  comparison,  Bene- 
dict Arnold's  record,  while  certainly  a  black 
one.  has  some  redeeming  aspects.  True, 
Arnold  sold  cut  In  the  end,  but  before  that 
he  fought  with  con.<pi.uous  gallantly  and 
Eucce.ss  on  behalf  of  his  country.  So  far  as 
known,  none  of  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  line 
has  ever  borne  arms  for  his  country. 

The  reference  to  Benedict  Arnold  ciime  in  a 
passage  cf  the  .speech  In  which  Mr  Roosevelt 
said  some  Nazi  sympathizers  and  appealers 
are  asking  him  "to  negotiate  with  Hitler,  to 
pray  fcr  crumbs  from  his  victorious  table." 
Thcfe  phrases  were,  no  doubt.  Intended  to 
smear  the  America  First  Committee,  but  the 
charge  is  groundless.  The  opponents  of  in- 
terventlcn  can  Imagine  no  reason  for  peace 
r.egotiaticns  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Herr 
Hitler.  Congress  has  not  declared  war  and 
neither  have  the  Nazis.  There  Is  nothing  to 
Eegotiate  about. 

Mr  Roosevelt  assumes  the  contrary.  He 
repeatedly  referred  to  the  "enemies "  The 
phrase  occurs  a  half  dozen  times  In  the  course 
of  the  speech  "These  enemies  all  know  th.it 
we  fxissess  a  strong  Navy  •  •  •.••  "These 
•nemies  knew  that  oui  Army  is  Increasing 


dally  *  •  •."  The -e  eneniie«  kr.'nv  a  ::reat 
many  things,  ?a;c1  Mr  Rocse'.e'.i  wiih  rl'-e:ori- 
cal  repetl'ilon  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Am.erican  people  al.-o  knew  a  few  things.  In- 
cluding the  sal:ent  lact  that  this  country  has 
no  enemies  in  the  ."ei.se  In  which  he  used 
the  word  unie.-s  we  are  at  war,  and  cnly 
Ccr:.^ress  can  fieclare  war  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
once  again  attcmptm::  to  tieak  dc-.vn  the 
constitutional  structure  of  t'.ie  country  by 
usurpliig  the  power  of  Congress  to  start  wars. 

The  man  who  Is  dcteimlned  net  to  become 
a  B^'nedict  Arn.:;ld— he  has  said  as  much- 
has  c.rne  to  this  use  of  the  word  "enemy"  by 
a  J! aclual  p; ocrss,  Fcur  years  ago.  at  the  ded- 
ic.i'.iry  speech  m  Chicago,  he  discovered  ag- 
gressors who  were  to  be  quarantined.  Next 
we  were  to  take  action  against  these  ag- 
gressors. It  was  to  be  nonbelligerent,  but  it 
v/ns  to  be  more  cfTectlve  than  mere  words. 
Then  we  were  to  aid  tlie  Allies,  short  of  war. 
Step  by  step  Mr  Roosevelt  has  pushed  for 
war  It  Is  only  a  few  week=  s!nce  he  and  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  is  at  war  and  has  enemies, 
at^re'^'d  en  a  statement  ci  war  aim.i.  And  now 
Mr.  Roosevelt  talks  of  this  coimtry's  enemies, 
to  accustom  the  people  to  the  Idea  that  they- 
havo  no  choice  but  to  send  their  sons  to  the 
slaughter  In   Eurcpe 

In  view  of  this  record  of  deviousness  It  Is 
gratlfyin:^  to  learn  fr.'^m  the  h.ghest  authority 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  dees  not  mean  to  become, 
like  Benedict  Arnold,  a  betrayer  cf  the  con- 
fidcr.ce  reposed  in  him. 


War  or  Peace 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  network,  Monday 
evening,  August  25.  1941: 

The  most  Important  issue  ever  to  confront 
the  American  people  since  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  is  whether  to  btccme  Involved  In 
foreign  wars  or  to  stay  cut  unless  attacked. 
This  vital  issue  far  transcends  all  party  lines; 
It  is  greater  than  the  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  t>oth  combined  It  is  a  great 
American  Issue  affecting  the  security,  safety, 
and  de£tlny  cf  America  and  its  people  and  can 
only  be  decided  by  cne  yardstick,  and  that  is 
what  IS  best  fcr  America  and  its  destiny  and 
not  what  is  best  for  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  his  or  her 
views  on  this  question  cf  war  or  peace  and 
to  express  them  openly  and  freely.  The  10 
or  15  percent  who  are  for  participation  in  the 
war  represented  by  the  Fight  for  Freedcm 
Committee  have  an  absolute  right  to  urge 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  without  be- 
ing called  names  or  beiag  dcncunced  as  plac- 
ing the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  before 
that  of  America.  By  the  same  token,  the  85 
percent  of  the  American  p?cple  who  want  to 
stay  cut  of  war  unless  attacked  and  believe 
It  to  the  best  Interest  of  cur  country  tc  stav 
out  have  the  same  right  to  say  sc'  withcut 
having  their  motives  attacked  cr  impugned 


I  am  griiteful  to  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  au  opportunity  to  give  the  radio  audi- 
ence my  ifeasor.s  why  I  believe  America  must 
stay  cut  ^f  European  cr  Asiatic  wars  unless 
attacked.  I  am  convinced  that  our  entry 
would  mefin  bankruptcy,  ruin,  disaster,  less 
of  our  llbirlles.  the  creation  cf  a  dictatorship, 
loss  of  iliillions  of  lives,  and  at  the  end 
communlim  abroad  and  chaos,  poverty,  rcvo- 
■  lution.  orjnntional  socialism  at  home 

I  rcpea|  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  National 
Brocdcasttng  Co.  for  this  time,  as  It  is  about 
the  only  jway  to  reach  the  American  people 
since  the  interventionist  and  pro-war  press 
of  the  Eaft  and  South  will  not  carry  a  line  if 
they  can  tielp  It.  giving  the  views  of  85  per- 
cent cf  oUr  people  who  want  to  stay  cut  of 
war. 

I  am  qtiite  sure  that  such  Interventionist 
and  war-i>ropaganda  newspapers  as  the  New 
York  Tinges  and  Herald  Tribune  will  studi- 
ously Isncre  publishing  any  of  my  remarks. 
The  American  people  have  long  since  seen 
through  l(he  conspiracy  of  the  eastern  press, 
columnlstfs  and  pro-war  commentators,  and 
the  movitg-picture  Industry  to  drive  85  per- 
cent of  ojir  people  into  the  war  against  their 
will.  Th|s  inspired  and  reckless  propaganda 
is  beginning  to  leave  the  American  public 
cold,  even  in  the  summertime. 

The  present  war  in  Europe.  Soviet  Russia, 
and  China  is  entirely  different  from  the  last 
war  in  which  I  served  for  16  months  over- 
seas in  a  combat  infantry  regiment.  In  that 
war  we  had  21  Allies  and  4  powerful  Navies— 
the  English,  French.  Italian,  and  Japanese — 
to  help  u«  control  the  seas  and  transport  our 
Army  of  ZOOO.OOO  to  France.  At  that  time  the 
German  Army  was  war-weary  and  exhausted 
from  3  years  of  fighting,  with  heav7  casual- 
ties. Today  we  would  only  have  the  British. 
Communists,  and  Chinese  aiM  no  one  knows 
how  long  the  last  two  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  fight. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Pepper  that  If  we 
entered  tlje  war,  it  might  la^t  5.  10,  or  maybe 
20  years  and  cost  $100,000,000,000  a  year. 
Such  a  wftr  would  mean  a  bankrupt  and  im- 
poverished America  within  1  year  to  say  noth- 
ing of  20  years.  Senator  Peppek  said  nothing 
about  the  loss  of  American  lives.  If  we  go  to 
war  by  a  vote  of  Congress.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  support  a  total  war  waged 
in  China,  Africa.  Soviet  Russia,  and  Eurcpe. 
Such  a  war  would  take  an  army  cf  ten  or 
twelve  million  soldiers  if  we  were  eventually 
to  be  victorious  and  probably  3.000,000  of 
whom  would  be  killed  on  foreign  battlefields, 
and  anotiher  3.000.000  come  back  disabled, 
maimed,  and  blinded.  No  American  house- 
hold or  fapiily  would  escape  blocd,  death,  and 
tears.  I  <lo  not  believe  that  many  American 
mothers  ^-ant  their  sons  to  die  In  darkest 
Africa,  in  the  vastness  of  China  or  fighting  In 
Soviet  Russia  to  make  Europe  safe  for  com- 
munism. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  American  mother 
would  wijllngly  give  the  life  cf  her  bey  In 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Continent. 

Every  American  Is  In  favor  of  making  Amer- 
ica Invincible  on  land,  sea.  and  air  so  that 
we  can  meet  and  defeat  any  attack  by  any 
group  cf  aggressor  nations  upon  tis  or  on 
South  America. 

Our  Navy,  the  largest  and  finest  In  the 
world,  an*  seven  times  greater  than  the  Ger- 
man Navy,  guarantees  that  there  could  be  no 
successful  attack  made  on  us  for  at  least  5 
years.  By  that  time  our  two-ocean  Navy  will 
be  completed,  and  within  a  year  our  Army  will 
be  fully  equipped  with  artillery,  tanks,  air- 
planes, aad  antltanks  and  antiaircraft  guns 
sufficient  to  repel  any  possible  invasion  of 
this  continent. 

A  mcdarn  war  is  dDwn  our  alley,  in  an 
Industrial  sense  If  the  Germans  can  build 
mocicrn  grins,  tanks,  and  airplanes,  we  can 
build  th?m  bigger  and  better  and  more  of 
them.  I  have  no  patience  with  those  Amer- 
icans who  tremble  every  time  Hitler  sneezes 
or  get  Jitttry  every  time  he  opens  bis  mouth. 
I  am  continccd  that  the  American  youth  of 
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today,  given  modfrn  equipment  and  train- 
ing, is  Just  as  brave  and  efficient  as  any 
Gt-rman  toldler  and  would  be  a  darn  sight 
better  in  defense  of  the  Unit€d  States. 

America  is  the  one  country  that  Hitler  is 
afraid  cf,  as  he  knows  our  potential  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  industrial  power.  Unless  he 
Is  completely  crazy,  he  will  never  attack  us 
or  attempt  to  Invitde  South  America  because 
he  cannot  win.  It  Just  docs  not  make  sense 
to  compare  Denmark,  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
France  with  the  Unif^d  States,  across  3.000 
miles  of  ocean  and  possessing  the  largest 
and  strongest  Navy  In  the  world,  an  Army 
of  1.500.000  which  is  being  rapidly  trained, 
an  air  force  of  152,000,  and  a  marine  corps 
of  55,000. 

■VS'e  are  living  in  the  midrt  of  an  Inspired 
and  gigantic  campaign  of  hysteria  and  lear 
that  seeks  to  break  down  the  will  cf  85  per- 
cent of  American  people  against  Involvemetit 
In  foreign  war  by  depicting  \i&  as  being  de- 
fenseless like  Norway  and  Holland,  and  that 
In  self-defense  we  should  go  to  war  now  or 
become  a  victim  of  Hitkr  later  on. 

We  are  told  that  we  might  be  attacked 
from  Dakar  in  darkest  Africa  surrcunded  by 
Jungles  and  deserts,  and  that  Hitler  will 
either  fly  himself  or  his  panzer  divisions  to 
Brazil  in  order  to  invade  us.  in  other  words, 
he  will  attack  us  by  going  backward.  Dakar 
is  twice  as  far  as  GermaiiV  from  the  United 
States,  and  Brazil  Is  again  twice  as  far  from 
Germany.  Why.  the  panzer  divisions  would 
get  lost  in  the  impenetrable  Jungles  of  Brazil 
or  be  swallowed  up  by  crocodiles  on  the 
Amazon.  Why,  even  Tlieodore  Roosevelt, 
that  mighty  hunter,  got  lost  on  a  tributary  cf 
the  Amazon.  Let  us  stop  this  cowardly  and 
craven  talk  and  fear  of  Hitler  Invading  the 
American  Continent.  What  In  the  name  of 
heaven  would  cur  Navy,  our  Army,  and  air 
force  be  doing  when  Hitler  discovered 
America? 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  this  conspiracy  and 
propaganda  of  hysteria,  fear,  and  emotion- 
alism that  seeks  to  drag  the  American  people 
into  wars  all  over  the  world  against  their  ex- 
pressed and  overwhelming  will. 

My  ancestors  came  over  here  from  England 
more  Uian  300  years  ago  to  get  away  from 
the  religious,  civil,  and  eternal  wars  of  Eu- 
rcpe. and  so  did  the  ancestors  of  every  otlier 
American.  Now  it  is  proposed  by  the  Fight 
for  Freedom  Committee,  Field  Marshal  Hop- 
kins and  these  other  war  makers,  Secre- 
taries Ickes.  Wickard,  and  Senator  Pepper, 
all  of  whom  arc  invincible  in  peace  but  in- 
visible in  war.  to  send  your  sons  back  into 
the  eternal  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia.  I  have 
much  more  retpect  for  Secretaries  Stimson 
and  Kno.x.  our  two  leading  Intervcntionista 
and  war  makers,  because  they  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
last  war. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  American  who 
served  his  country  In  the  World  War  who 
now  advocates  our  entrance  into  this  war; 
but  I  havo  nothing  but  contempt  for  those 
who  failed  to  serve  or  those  of  this  genera- 
tion who  have  evaded  the  draft  or  have  not 
volunteered  and  want  to  send  other  American 
boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  them. 

In  the  past  week  I  have  made  a  study  of 
the  oil  situation  In  the  East  and  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  some  cf  the  best- 
Inlormed  oil  men  in  America,  including  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  regarded  as  the  highest  authority. 
I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  details 
over  tlie  radio,  but  I  have  reached  the  defi- 
nite conclusion  that  the  shortage  of  oil  In 
the  East  is  phony  and  is  beinjg  used  as  part 
of  the  program  to  create  further  war  hys- 
teria. I  accuse  the  administration  of  deceiv- 
ing the  American  public  by  the  use  of  mis- 
leading and  fantastic  statements.  The  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute's  public  figures  state 
that  there  were  more  gasoline  stocks  on  hand 
In  the  East  on  August  9  than  there  were  at 
a  comparable  date  for  the  previous  2  years^ 
It  funhor  states  that  the  gasoline  on  hand 


could  last  about  1  month.  This  is  qui-te  d:f- 
fcrent  from  the  10  days  recently  reported  by 
the  adminl.«trntlpn.  If  there  is  to  be  a  short- 
age in  the  future,  why  does  not  the  admin- 
istration insist  that  the  oil  companies  uee 
the  15.000  idle  tank  cars  which  could  supply 
10.000,000  gallons  cf  gasoline  a  day  lor  east- 
ern consumption? 

I  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  draft 
for  18  months  t>ecause  1  know  that  a  soldier 
can  be  trained  in  less  than  a  year.  It  wculd 
be  a  reflection  upon  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  If  that  were  not  a  fact.  In  Canada 
the  draft  is  for  4  months,  and  only  for  home 
defense,  although  she  has  been  in  war  for 
2  years.  Evidently  Canada  believes  4  months 
Is  sufficient  to  train  a  scldier,  and  so  does 
Switzerland.  The  18  months'  extension  of 
the  draft  was  contrary  to  the  very  purpose 
of  the  law,  which  was  to  establish  a  reserve 
each  year,  and  It  also  broke  an  Implied 
promise  to  the  selectees. 

I  recently  returned  from  4  weeks'  military 
training  as  a  Reserve  colonel  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N  C  .  a  fine  training  center.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  18-month  extension  would  have 
undermined  and  seriously  impaired  the  morale 
of  the  selectees,  and  I  commend  the  War  De- 
partment for  announcing  that  the  selectcea 
wculd  cnly  be  kept  from  2  to  6  months 
longer — not  a  year  and  a  half.  Those  who 
voted  for  the  extension  must  feel  as  if  they 
have  been  double-crossed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. All  the  power,  patronage,  and  po- 
litical Influence  of  the  administration  could 
muster  only  1  majority.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  120  Democrats  from  the 
South  and  Southwest,  where  the  2-party  sys- 
tem does  not  exist,  all  but  3  voted  for  the 
bill. 

The  Republican  Members  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
by  practically  a  unanimous  vote  that  "the 
Republican  Party  is  firmly  oppxjsed  to  involv- 
ing this  Nation  in  foreign  wars.  We  con- 
demn all  Executive  acts  and  proceedings 
which  might  lead  to  war  without  authority 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our 
national  defense  must  be  so  strong  that  no 
unfriendly  power  shall  ever  set  foot  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  The  lend-lease  policy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  as  a  measure 
short  of  war.  We  insist  that  it  be  adminis- 
tered as  a  short-of-war  measure."  That  is 
our  emphatic  declaration  on  foreign  policy, 
and  we  will  fulfill  that  pledge. 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America,  had 
advised  and  urged  all  Isclitionists  to  leave 
the  Democratic  Party.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  founder  of  the  party,  would  turn  in  his 
grave.  Jefferson  was  the  leading  isolation- 
ist in  American  history.  He  repeatedly 
urged  that  we  keep  out  of  "tiie  eternal  wars 
of  Eurcpe."  It  can  no  longer  be  disputed 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  founded  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dumb- 
founded it.  Now  President  Roosevelt  wants 
to  purge  and  read  out  of  the  Democratic 
Parly  such  able  and  courageous  Senators 
ns  Whexler.  of  Montana,  Clark  of  MiSbCuri. 
Clark  of  Idaho.  Wal-sh.  of  MassachUBctts. 
McCarean,  of  Nevada,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  for  wanting  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  unless   attacked. 

If  President  Roosevelt  succeeds  in  reading 
the  ncninterveutionists  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line, 
he  wculd  not  have  anything  left  but  the 
officeholders  and  the  Fight  for  Freedom  Com- 
mittee As  long  as  President  Roosevelt  has 
injected  partisanship  into  the  greatest  single 
issue  before  the  American  people,  thst  of  our 
Involvement  in  foreign  wars,  1  am  sure  tiie 
noninterventlonists  in  both  parties  will  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  We  Republicans  would 
welcome  a  mass  migration  of  Deraocat*  into 
cur  party  temporarily  or  permanently  In 
order  to  stop  Field  Marshal  Hopkins  and  his 
war-making  colleagues  from  sending  A.Ticr- 
Ican  boys  into  the  shambles  of  Africa.  Soviet 
Ru;bsia,  and  CUwa  to  make  these  couuuies 


sale  for  the  four  freedoms.  Konintervention- 
l«ts  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Rt;ubllran 
Parties  representing  85  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  Just  as  strong  for  real  na- 
tional defense  as  the  interventionists.  The 
difference  is  that  the  ncminterventicnists 
want  to  protect  and  safeguard  'he  United 
States  and  the  American  Continent  t-nd  i.i.  t 
go  out  looking  lor  wars  nil  over  the  world. 
The  American  people  will  decide  their  own 
destiny  and  need  no  help  from  refugees  from 
Europe,  or  alien  CommuniFts  in  doing  so. 
If  the  President  should  send  !n  a  wa'  decla- 
ration to  the  Congress,  it  v.cu:d  be  defeated 
by  a  3-to-l  vote.  ' 


America's  Opposition  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

I.  r   il:  ;no:s 
LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEStNTATIVEa 


Thursday.  September  4    1941 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  j'.i'^t 
completed  a  P"ll  cf  persons  li.'-tf-d  m 
Who's  "\^'ho  in  America,  totalinc  32  000. 
The  re.^ult  reveals  that  those  who  favor 
"enter  the  war"  are  in  the  minrrity  by 
the  percentage  of  42  8  w  57.2  pnoent. 
The  Gallup  poll  was  45  to  55  percent  from 
a  partial  sampling  of  the  same  l.s'.  Dr. 
Greorge  Gallup  wrote  m*;  on  Augu^^t  19 
that  he  covered  the  perKxi  of  the  first  2 
weeks  in  July  and  that  ■■y.rxe  tliat  t::7ie 
we  have  found  a  slight  dec  line  in  war  sen- 
timent throughout  the  country."  My 
tabulation  bears  out  tl-ii.'-  Ptatement. 

This  decline  in  war  sentiment  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  involvement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  il.e  M?te  in  the 
House  of  Represents tivts  on  the  draft 
exten.<;lon.  The  vote  in  the  KoU5-e  of  203 
to  202  proved  positively  that  the  Con- 
gress would  never  approve  a  second 
A.  E.  F.  Leaders  in  the  Hou;e  rf  Rep- 
resentatives realize  that  there  are  not 
more  than  26  votes  for  war  out  of  the 
total  membership  of  435. 

A  tabulation  of  the  ballots  returned 
shows  that  there  were  4.587  persons  who 
voted  that  the  United  States  should  enter 
the  war  and  6.145  who  voted  that  th" 
United  States  should  stay  out.  Thore 
were  some  who  returned  their  ballots 
with  comments  to  the  effect  that  th.cy 
could  not  answer  yes  or  no.  An  illustra- 
tion, which  is  a  fair  example  cf  the  tenor 
of  these  replies,  was  a  leiter  from  Ml<^s 
Joan  Bennett,  the  movie  actress.  This 
is  particularly  cited  berau.'^e  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Fight  for  Freedom  Com- 
mittee to  publicize  Miss  Bennett's  letter 
into  war  propaganda.     She  states: 

Any  ci.izen  of  the  United  States  must  feel 
the  fulfTmport  of  £uch  a  question  and  the 
re-ponsibility  of  antwerlnj  It.  I  am  sure 
none  of  us — the  citizens  of  the  United 
States — want  war.  but  if  It  is  a  question 
of  our  national  secvirlty  being  menaced  In 
any  way  we  would  not  heslttte  to  aefcnd  tins 
country. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  clear-cut 
expression  of  the  vici^a  of  practically 
80  percent — all  but  the  rar.f.  *  a-  1  Ax:s 
sympathizers — of  the  AmeL^ui;  ciiiz^eni 
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wl'O  \  r/cd  again  -♦  war  find  of  c\  -ry  Mcm- 
b^;-  of  Cv;ag:i-,  who  ih  ciP'^in^  frie  ad- 
miai.>iraiic.i'.^  march  to  war.  No  matter 
wh  I*  our  pc^iticn  may  bo  now.  or  how 
stroncly  we  er^^  opposed  to  ar.v  A.  E.  F., 


p.i;   cf   i;- 


v.ill  be  for  war  if  Am.  vica  is 


attack''d;  ard  tho-e  wlio  voted  their  con- 
victiLr.v  m  th;-  p'nl— li.at  this  country 
slicu'd  stay  ou"  i^f  war — required  no  spe- 
cif.c  qualificanon  en  this  question;  they 
did  nr.l  ha\-e  to  b.^  told  that  if  any  natijn 
should  attack  A:r.(r.c.i.  (T  even  Canada 
or  S;.urh  AmniiM.  t:;e  ntuaiion  \?v;uld  h-' 
immediately  c'/.ancf.i  1 1  a  que.4ir-.n  cf 
national  dt:'fen>f',  and  Uieir  views  were 
expr-  >s.'d  siibirct  t'^  any  -'.ich  eventuahty. 

I  r.'rei\ed  a  Mcned  ballot  from  Mary 
Pirkf'  rd.  ■■Anu'iica's  Sweothrart ,"  who 
veti.  d  ur.quahf-'-'dly  a::a!n.-t  war. 

Another  con-r;»>nti'nH  objector  to  an- 
.Svurma  mv  elf.u'-cut  que.st:'>n.  who  un- 
hk-j  Miss  Dt-nnett.  contended  that  ■'no 
intelligent  person  cou'd  pc-.-Toly  Ci»r  'mi-' 
f  xprf  ssions  of  hi-  C'P'nion"  a.>  to  wh.eiher 
the  United  States  snculd  enter  tn"  war. 
cr  s'v  ;u',  wa-  one  J-.hn  n)ett;gcr,  of 
Seat'l;'.  Wa^h,  the  Pre-:d-;t's  r  n-;n- 
law.  Mv.  B  fi.-'^r'.>  c'.af.ic  rcniment 
was,  "I  am  in  tav  r  '-f  sv.pyornnR  the  pol- 
icies .'■0  ab'.y  enunci.ied  by  our  Ccm- 
n;anc''r  In  Chhf"  IL-w  nicf.  That 
.'^hC'Uld  entitle  M,.  Bcpttu-er  to  at  least  a 
tapta.ncy  ;n  t'i>'  Cc.i.<t  Gi.:ard,  .since  there 
should  new  be  a  c'rir.n".:.-.Mcn  available  in 
that  branih  cf  the  .'ervice  for  those  who 
havf  work'  d  so  hard  to  earn  thjm  and 
with  the  Rco-evelt  family  so  wUl  repre- 
sented m  the  o:h<''r  branch-s  of  the  serv- 
ice at  h'^me  a-:d  abroad. 

Tlii.s  p  .1;,  dlT;  ->, d  to  a  group  who  have 
been  r.T,o::;d  to  b:'  the  niOc>t  vocifercvis 
mtt  :■-.  .in.  I,..-:. — liiv  Wealthy  and  privi- 
].  e- d — a  chance  to  bt-  counted.  aIthou;:.h 
ackn^vsl.xktd  !o  bv'  in  a  minority.  If 
till-  have  i;o"  b*  "n  nu-fely  scundin?  cf[ 
in  ;h.  ;:■  ird'  nt  .-uppcrt  cf  the  President's 
in:-'.  vtn*^i"ni-t  pciiciis  wh-le  clamming 
cquallv  as  "ni.d  against  his  domestic  New 
Deal  piegijim  a>  irmatical  and  ruincus, 
here  was  their  chance  to  <n  on  record  to 
baik  up  th- .:  blu^r.r  and  war  propa- 
Randa-.=upp.u -.ii-i  pjlicy.  I  v,-ant  it 
clearly  und.  r.'-'ocd,  howrv.r.  that  I  b-- 
lirve  practical'y  all  the  real  war  makers 
and  warmoncers  ccn'actrd  m  th*:'  pell  did 
vot  "  for  wa:-  nr;  q-.ivccolly  and  that  any 
such  i-.ers-in  who  voted  his  convictions 
lia^  a  rieht  to  his  cpmion  as  ha<i  any 
cth -r  f i\  e  A"r,.  :  ca.n  ciL  zrn,  and  I  pro- 
v.di-.u  h.m  \v..h  iiiat  etiportvni'y. 

Btu  !h  re  w..  r  -  809  pia'scns  who  evad:d 
a  diie.'t  an  -.v  ■;•  and  d'clintd  to  meet  the 
i.-^>Ui  squir.  cly  by  piopo.sirg  som.e  counttr 
questions    to   ccnfu.-e 


fried  lo  qualify  th. ar  \ 


the   lisue   or  who 
'es.    Mv  oonvic- 


ti.in  is  that,  ar.y  person  who  i.s  net  willing 
to  V'. :.'  m  .-upp:^:!  cf  his  warlike  tiTusions 
and  ii?,  en  :e.:''id  fjr  active  part.cipation 
:n  a  vhootuiti:  w.tr  is  actually  as  i.nst 
Amtr:ea<  inv  l\tm.nt  in  war.  Fnh^ns 
th'^  mav  b-'  end  ticrrd  on  scoii:'  future 
develepm -n: — as  in  all  probability  were 
most  of  the  direct  ballets  a?a:n;t  war — 
as  mo--'  of  tii'.n  .-ta.ed  that  "if  America 
is  atiacked."  or  "if  necessary  to  preserve 
cur  fr'-e  mstiiution-  arci  f-:?:d'm  "  cr  "if 
it  b  e  m.'s  n,-cr:..-.r  y  ta  .-\_p  Ilr.ler," 
they  wcad  t.-vei  war.  v>h  -h  is  an  ad- 
mi:--:cn  that  ih  y  are  iv-  n^w  for  war 
and  V  ill  a.-tually  ct:pGse  war  until  these 
condiiion^  maL..;ialize. 


While  these  persons  were  not  willing  to 
vote  for  war.  som.e  of  them  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  propagandize  the  wir  m.cvcmrnt 
and  add  to  the  war  hysteria  by  s^'ndmg 
copic;  of  their  replies  to  the  Fight  for 
Fi'eedcm  Ccm.mittee  or  ^cme  ether  such 
agency  for  use  as  grist  in  itc  propaganda 
machine. 

These  hesitant  and  qualified  replies  are 
the  direct  rcs'alt  cf  confusion  in  th.^  minds 
of  the  people  and  reflect  the  effect  of 
in'erventionist  prcp.v^anda  which  has 
th?it  as  its  aiin. 

The  only  yardstick  to  u--^  is  what  is 
best  for  America.  Tnese  qualified  ballot^ 
indict c  s'^me  essum.ption  on  the  part  of 
the  voter  that  we  will  be  attacked  at  some 
future  date.  If  such  an  a^ta-^k  is  im- 
p  r.din".  the  adm.ini.^tration  has  failed  to 
notify  the  pe''p!^  cr  Uieir  representatives 
in  Ccn:tre.:S,  as  ptavid'id  ur.der  the  Con- 
I'iiUuon.  except  by  v.igue  and  hysterical 
alie-if'tion?  hinting  at  san'-.;  such  attack. 
The  President  has  not  even  condescended 
to  inform  the  Congressas  to  the  necessity 
for  the  warlike  assr^rtions  and  steps  he 
has  taken,  with  the  evident  intent  of 
alarming  us  into  accepting  his  avowed 
prcgrc.m  cf  "auak^ming  the  American 
people  to  the  daneer  that  confronts 
them,,"  without  in  any  wav  lakmR  the 
people  into  his  confidence.  Certainly  the 
Am--  Powers  are  aware  of  any  mipending 
threat  to  Am^  rica  of  their  own  rnakmg, 
and  if  the  Pre.-.ident  knows  about  it.  then 
the  Am.erican  people  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  been  kept  in  ih^  dark. 

In  1940  the  President  promised  the 
American  people  he  would  keep  them  cut 
of  "TV  pnd  that  no  A.  E,  F  vcould  be  sent 
to  Europe.  Africa,  or  Asia.  Until  we  have 
been  furni-~hrd  with  concrete  and  condu- 
cive proofs  tr.at  the  situation  has  so 
chan,aed  whereby  the  people  them.selves 
may  bt-  wilIin;T  lo  chanse  their  existing 
oppositicn  to  war.  the  President  should 
be  compelled  to  abide  by  his  contract 
wath  ti'ie  people.  Conercss  is  suU  the 
instrument  throu:'h  ^hich  the  people 
speak,  and  if  'h--  P.e.id-nt  has  any  rea- 
son fcr  f-^t-l.-v-  hr  th."  NaMon's  welfare 
and  safety  l.^  ua.clv.d  h.e  must  be  made 
to  abide  by  liis  cath  of  cflice  and  recog- 
nize that  t'lis  is  still  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

The  sentiraen*  cf  the  people  was  re-' 
cently  ascertained  In  several  congres- 
sional d'Stricts  in  various  sections  of  the 
ccun'ry  by  individual  Members  of  Ccn- 
gre.-s  v.dio  initia.ed  polls  cf  their  own.  In 
each  case  ballots  were  submitted  to  every 
enrolled  voter  in  the  rc-peciive  dii.tricts. 
regardless  of  party  afTiraticns,  financial 
siatuy  cr  the  =^c.cial  standiag  of  the  vot- 
ers. As  a  matter  of  public  interest,  the 
poll  resuUs  of  th"-e  districts  and  news- 
papo!  p-lis  in  oar  two  larjicst  metropoli- 
tan districts  aie  compared  as  follows; 


Now  Yorkr 

kt.th  Conprtssional  District,  poll 
conducted  by  Ktprrsentative 
Ilan-.ilton  Flib.inc'udin-  I'res- 
i'Jrnt  Roosevelt's  h.imeci'unty 

of  I>tUph?ss.  June  Itfll  

Ni-JT  Yorfe  l>aily  New  s,  July  1541 
upiroximate) 


The  I 

States  s 

nit.Hl 

houkl— 

,Stay    j  Enter 
out  of  1     the 

Ptr.-cnt 
W.1 

70.0 

Pi  r  cent 

30.0 

Michigan: 
Third 
oil   by 


^ 


Wlscon.'!in; 
Second 
poll  by 
s'authofi 
VashiEgtoh: 
Fourth    C 
f.U  by 
III) 
Illinois 

Chii«Ko  "rtibune 
(a5M)roTifia 
Who's  Who  , 
witH,  Aupus 


CcfiRressional    District, 

Representative  Paul 

July  1941 


?haf(r 


Hi 


Augl 


C  ingressional  District, 
icpresontative  Harry 
August  1941 


ir.!;ressional  Di.'trict, 
epresentative  Knute 
St  1941 


ii)!l 


poll,  July  1941 

te) 

eDumerated  hcre- 
l»4l 


The  United 
States  should — 


Stay 

out  of 

war 


Percent 
93.1 


94.2 
82.5 

sao 

67.2 


Enter 
the 
war 


Percent 
ti.9 


dig 

17.5 

20.0 
42.8 


As  will  be  seen,  the  Who's  Who  poll 
represents '  the  highest  percentage  for 
war,  running  on  an  average  of  from  15 
to  25  percent  above  the  general  polls 
covering  oil  elements  of  our  population 
where  detailed  polls  have  been  made. 

The  following  letter  from  a  native- 
born  Englieh  lady,  who  knows  all  about 
war,  speak$  forcefully  for  those  who  have 
cast  their  ballots  against  the  United 
States  being  involved  in  war  and  gives 
from  experience  a  clear  picture  of  what 
war  would  mean  to  America: 

Rhineeeck,  Dutchess  CorMTT,  N.  Y., 

August  15,  1941. 
Hon.  Stsphin  a.  Day, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sih  :  Enclosed  your  poll  card  answered. 
It  Is  the  first  I  have  ever  received. 

May  I  elutidate  the  reasons  why  I  am  abso- 
lutely agalnEt  o\ir  entry  Into  this  war: 

1.  Backgrmnd:  I  am  of  English  birth  and 
descent.  Daring  the  laft  war  my  father  was 
assistant  cer.sor  and  deputy  admiralty  mar- 
shal, British  Government.  My  brother  was 
captain,  Sacond  West  Ycrk.shlre  Regiment, 
killed  on  the  Somrae.  My  second  brother  was 
Interned,  Huhleben.  Germany.  He  is  now 
mentally  uiibalanced.  My  cousin.  Bertie,  was 
aide  do  carrtp  to  Oen.  Birdwood  Salonlki,  tor- 
pedoed and'  drowned  at  sea.  My  flanc^  was 
colonel.  Twenty -first  London  R-giment,  killed 
before  Aniens,  March  1918.  My  even- 
tual husbatid,  wounded  In  Prance,  captain 
Medical  Ccflps,  A.  E.  F.,  unbalanced  la'ier  by 
wounds,  etcT  My  ;wo  cousins,  Georges  Stain- 
forth,  headjof  Wagons  Lit  Translberian,  and 
his  sen.  rjArcel.  cadet-offlcer  Belgian  Army, 
shot  by  BolJheviks  Petrograd  1919.  My  uncle, 
Luclen  Roilin,  railroad  man  Belgian  Ar- 
dennes, shajt  by  German  court-martial  order, 
exact  date!  unknown,  charge  sahotoae.  I 
served  BriiLh  Red  Cro.3s  1915-17.  A.  E.  F., 
1917-19.  Was  prisoner  in  Belgian  Ardennes 
from  Auguatt  4,  1914,  to  late  December  1014. 
I  was  In  Pams  during  most  of  the  peace  treaty, 
knew  many|French  and  Russian  generals  well! 
also  Brltlshi  diplomats,  also  American  Jewish 
delegation,  ptc. 

Experien^  since  then  m.ay  in  part  be  seen 
In  Who's  who.  Have  traveled  constantlv  in 
Eurcpe  ana  was  last  there  in  1939— Austria. 
Hungary,  Ybgoslavia,  Italy.  Am  specialist  in 
history,  ecopomics,  and  international  affairs. 

My  brotier  received  Military  Cross  for 
bravery  under  fire.  My  father  distinguished 
mention  aid  a  French  decoration.  I  re- 
ceived hon*ary  commission  Russian  Guards. 
and  in  193(1  French  decoration;  In  1929  robe 
of  honor  fri)m  King  Ibn  Saud,  Arabia. 

2.  I  am  against  American  entry  Into  this 
war  becausi  I  am  certain  that  such  involve- 
ment not  oily  entails  financial  ruin,  but  also 
social  and  iaoral  chaos. 
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3.  I  am  against  any  active  aUlance  or  help 
to  Soviot  Russia  because  1  have  seen  some 
of  the  deeds  of  Soviet  Russian  Kommlssars, 
and  while  nazi-ism  is  bad  enough,  bolshevism 
Is  unspeakably  wcr?o. 

4.  Experience  of  war  and  Its  aftermath,  and 
I  have  seen  more  than  one  war  and  more  than 
one  revolution  at  first  hand,  convinces  me 
that  noble  as  the  eight  points  may  be,  they 
cannot  be  carried  out  and  will  not  be  carried 
out  In  practice  owing  to  the  conditions  that 
must  exist  if  this  war  is  not  shortly  concluded. 

5  I  insist  that  not  inherent  wickedness  but 
social  and  economic  conditions  resulting  from 
the  last  war.  the  peace  policies,  and,  above 
all.  the  Russian  threat,  have  produced  the 
totalitarian  conditions  we  all  deplore.  I  in- 
sist that  not  more  war.  but  more  peace  Is  the 
only  thing  that  can  alter  the  frame  of  mind 
prevalent  not  only  In  Germany  and  Italy  but 
all  through  Europe  prior  to  this  war. 

6.  I  In^^ist  that  neither  the  American  people 
nor  the  American  President,  nor  the  advisers 
to  the  American  President  have  the  p?ycho- 
logical  or  Instinctive  knowledge  of  Europe, 
and  certainly  not  the  actual  knowled.;e  to 
enable  us  to  Intervene  successfully  in  Euro- 
pean  affairs. 

7.  1  insist  that  the  hardships  caused  here 
by  such  attempts  at  Intervention  will  in- 
evitably bring  about  disorder  In  this  country 
and  the  final  destruction  oi  American  liber- 
ties and  the  American  system. 

8  I  insist  that  the  true  policy  of  the  United 
States  cf  America  m.ust  be  pan-Americanism, 
and  that  such  a  policy  must  demand  certain 
sacrifloes  from  us.  In  order  to  preserve  this 
continent  for  ourselves,  but  that  such  sacri- 
fices will  be  productive  rather  than  futile 
whereas  the  reverse  will  be  true  If  we  inter- 
vene In  Eurcpe  or  In  Asia. 

9  I  insist  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Executive,  has  no  right  at  all  to 
usurp  the  policy-making  and  law-making 
functions  of  Congress  He  has  no  right  to 
come  to  agreements  with  the  heads  cf  foreign 
niaticns  secretly,  or  to  engage  upon  secret 
meetirigs  with  the  heads  of  beUigerent  na- 
tions    I  Insist  also  upon  one  glaring  fact: 

Unless  Congress  takes  up  Its  buiden  and 
convinces  the  American  people  that  It  will 
not  permit  usurpation  of  Its  rights  and 
duties.  Congress  is  going  to  find  itself  abol- 
ished without  resistance  from  tlie  people. 

Sir,  thank  you  for  desiring  to  consult  my 
opinion.  I  know  that  I  am  in  a  minority  as 
far  as  my  class  Is  concerned.  I  know  that 
I  am  In  a  majority  as  fnr  as  the  people  are 
concerned.  I  also  know  that  the  day  is  com- 
ing when  my  class,  and  the  rich  easterners 
among  whom  I  move,  will  be  made  to  pay 
heavily  by  an  enraged  and  unhappy  people  for 
their  attitude  I  am  a  loyal  American  citi- 
zen, and  I  believe  that  the  last  hope  of 
democracy  lies  In  the  preservation  of  peace 
by  this  country. 


Views  of  a  Cons'i'tuert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 


Thursdcy.  September  4,  1S41 


LETTER    FROM    EDWARD    S.   CLARK 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  und-r  leave  g.anled  to  extend 
my  rem.arks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter; 


Bat  Citv.  Mich  .  August  25,  1941. 
Hon.  Roy  O    Wocdritf. 

House  of   Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.^^r  Mr  Woodruff:  Various  complaints 
are  being  made  of  public  apathy  In  regard  to 
the  European  situation,  and  the  administra- 
tion's warnings,  exhortations,  and  plans  con- 
cerning it.  The  explanation  seems  very 
simple.    It  is  the  old  story  of  "wolf,  wolf." 

Ever  since  the  time  when  the  first  imag- 
inary submarine  was  reported  off  the  Florida 
coast,  the  adminisiraiion  has  sought  results 
by  frightening  the  public  and  Congress. 
Each  department  has  its  publicity  agents  who 
give  out  propaganda,  rather  than  information. 
Consistency  is  not  regarded.  Before  Con- 
gress extended  the  period  of  military  service, 
an  extension  of  at  least  3  years  was  e.ssential 
to  save  the  country.  After  the  bill  was 
passed,  we  were  told  that  most  of  the  men 
would  be  released  after  14  cr  16  months.  Mr. 
Ickes'  gasoline  shortage  may  exist,  but  there 
are  Inconsistencies  In  his  depaitment's  pub- 
licity releases  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
facts  are  being  distorted,  or  only  half  dis- 
closed 

The  Pre.-^iden  's  character  and  disposition 
Intensify  this  feeling.  He  apparently  enjoys 
secrecy  and  strategic  Indirectness  ai  d  would 
rather  accomplish  any  object  by  those  means 
than  by  simple  frankness.  I  have  formed 
the  Impression  that  his  success  as  a  strategist 
In  deceiving  political  opponents  has  encour- 
aged a  general  policy  of  secrecy  and  insin- 
cerity, possibly  more  correctly  described  as 
"strategic  sham." 

There  must,  of  course,  be  governmental 
and  military  secrets,  but  confidence  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  feeling  that  any  lack  cf 
frankness  and  directness  originates  In  some- 
thing else  than  real  necessity.  The  process 
of  fooling  the  people  for  their  own  good  is 
progressively  ineffective 

I  think  there  is  a  strong  and  widespre/d 
feeling  cf  fear  and  caution — fear  of  undis- 
closed purposes  and  caution  at  accepting  any 
statc-ment  or  promise  at  its  face  value.  This 
makes  it  difficiilt  to  stimulate  enthusiasm. 
If  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  take  hitter  medi- 
cine In  the  form  cf  demoralized  business  and 
heavy  taxation,  we  will  take  it,  but  with  the 
reeling  that  mucii  of  it  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  doctor's  past  mistakes  and  that 
we  haven't  much  faith  In  what  he  now  tells 
US. 

The  failure  to  demand  any  real  sacrifice 
or  unselfish  ^--ffort  on  the  part  of  labor  is  in- 
consistent with  an  honest  belief  In  the  over- 
whelming gravity  of  the  emergency  or  In  the 
necessity  for  unlimited  armament  produc- 
tion. • 

Another  reason  for  Hesitation  is  the  feeling 
that  some  persons  in  high  authority  would  like 
i    to  use  the  war  emergency  to  sorlall/e  lndu«- 
trv.     I  am  no.  an  Isolationist  but  am  strongly 
--L:'i  "h.  and  approve  active  help  to  the 
t^.     -  itlenzed  world  or  even  a  Hitler- 

1-  .  E^.  .  would  be  a  horrible  thing,  cut  so 
would  an  Ickes-ized  or  Frai^.kfurter-ized 
United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  present 
drain  on  German  resources,  it  locks  as  if 
we  may  be  more  likely  to  stop  Hitler  than 
Frankfu-tcr.  Our  he'p  to  the  Allies  should  be 
limited  to  th.  mcst  thrtt  can  be  given  without 
loo  great  dislocation  of  cur  economy.  It 
should  ?t;op  short  of  -uch  dislocation,  and  I 
fear  It  is  already  passing  that  point,  because 
of  the  hysterical  overemphasis  on  "one  hun- 
dred percent  armament  effort '  at  the  cost  of 
closed  factories  and  the  socialization  of  our 
iiiotltutions  Tl:c  utmost  possible  expausicn 
of  cur  d-"'ren5e  activities  is  not  the  only  thlr.g 
to  consider,  regardless  cf  what  may  be  sad 
by  the  President,  by  Mr  Churchill,  or  by  the 
represcnitives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  The 
most  impoitant  thing  is  to  preserve  our  lib- 
erties and  our  traditional  in^itltutions.  Some- 
thing less  than  a  supreme  war  effort  which 
will  preserve  them  Is  better  thf.n  a  greater 
effort.  whiCh  would  destroy  them  We  mjght 
better  take  the  riik  of  being  killed  than  com- 


mit suicide  Moreover  the  rl.-k  ol  netivna! 
bankruptcy  must  not  be  ignored  Wt  are 
forced  to  lake  some  riskt  in  that  uiiti-iKn. 
but  they  should  not  be  taken  lightly  or  lor 
unnecessary  objects  Mere  aomin;strative 
pride  In  ihe  making  ol  a  *-upremt  effort  can- 
not excuse  the  unnec.^stary  spending  cf  bll- 
lloiis  of  dollars.  All  of  the  pnescnt  spending 
may  be  necessary,  but  no  one  appears  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  necess)-y  I:  is  taken 
lor  granted.  After  the  war  we  \^  .V.  rn.  d,  uL-t 
find  that  much  of  the  effiit  w»-.  :i.  ti  .<.;tei 
and  much  of  the  money  wastt  o  Sc  ni<  bi  dy 
high  in  >»uthority  ought  to  be  thinking  aboui 
that  now 

Yours  very  truly. 

Erw.'Kr  S    Clark 


United  States  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

C,l     TI  .\A> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TI:E  UNITED  £T.\TES 


Thursdcy.  September  4  ilecnslctive  day  of 
Tuesday.  Scptejj.ber  i) ,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WILLIAM  ALLE\  V, MITE 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.«:k 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  a:ticle 
from  the  gifted  pen  and  agile  and  vigor- 
ous mind  of  William  Alien  While,  vhich 
appeared  in  the  Washintrton  Star  cf  Sun- 
day. August  31.  1941  entitled  '  U.  S.  For- 
eign Policy  Held  Peaceful." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Washington  Star   of   August   31. 
1B41I 

tJNnXD  STATES  FOKEICN  FOLIGY  KE:  D  vrs  I- 
FtT.  —  CONTENDING  FACTIOHS  HAVF  '-WE 
COAL — ROOSEVELT  PROGRAM  IS  TRACED— V.KH  !  H 
VPHOLDS    president's    METHODS 

(By  William  Allen  White) 

The  first  week  of  September  marks  the 
second  anniversary  cf  World  War  Nu  2  Also, 
it  marks  the  fourth  year  cf  a  definite  foreign 
pclicy  outlined  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
Chicago  speech  in  the  early  autumn  cf  1937. 
when  he  declared  that  free  pecple  should 
"quarantine  against  the  aggressor. ' 

Evtn  then,  and,  'ndecd,  slnoe  the  beginning 
cf  our  Republic,  two  defltite  groups  or 
schools  of  thought  have  grown  side  by  side. 
but.  sadly  enough,  they  have  grcwn  with  a 
sort  of  malevolent  neutr;illty  tov.ard  each 
Other.  Yet  both  desire  peace;  the  isclationitt 
group,  seeking  peace  by  ignoring  the  war. 
and  the  group  which  hclds  that  this  country's 
road  to  peace  is  to  support  witli  cur  industrial 
strength  the  cause  of  any  free  country  that 
is  fighting  a  ruthless  aggressor  who  is  march- 
ing our  way. 

Neither  group  can  guarantte  peace  for  the 
United  States  in  a  world  in  flames.  Only 
demagogues  promise  peace — unconditionally. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  traditicnal 
expression  of  the  so-called  interventionist 
group  In  American  politics.  It  was  limited 
to  peace  in  this  hemisphere,  but  Kcssuth  and 
Kosciusko  in  Euri>pe  a  huncrtd  years  ago. 
defending  the  rights  of  a  free  people  in 
Europe,  attracted  American  sympathy  almcst 
universally,  but  net.  of  ccur»€,  to  the  point 
of  armed  intervention. 

America  sympathized  with  the  Gerrr^a:.  rtv- 
clutlon  of'  1848  and  American  op  ale n  stotd 
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lar.;t>iy  v.::h  Fr  mc'-  w!'ii-ii  G(rn;a:iy  gvct- 
whe.m-:i  ht  r  ::,  U;T':  Tne  country  loilowtcJ 
Pre«:cifn:  \V..- -r.  wlun  he  led  u-  into  the 
first  \Vrr!d  War  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
demornicy  "  Right  (.r  wrcng.  futile  or  e.Tcc- 
tlvp,  ;hiT  wii-  The  slogan  of  the  Intervent:'  n- 
ists  i-.ftfr  f  ur  :.:i'i'  r  tl  p^are  pcUcy  had  failed 
In  1£»17  We  C'  uid  h-ive  swallijwed  cur  pride 
when  '  ur  ^h■.:■-  v.rre  !^unk  hut  we  could  not 
reprf><.  (  ur  n,.  :<i;  indi~nat;cn  when  the  Cen- 
tral Power?  bf'iian  to  overwhelm  an.d  rppr  =« 
the  frt-e  pecplf?  of  Europe  Focl>?  Maybe, 
but  still  Americans 

In  1930  and  1931.  President  Hcrvcr  Joined 
tlie  Int'TventK-ni^tft  when  his  adaiini-stratlcn 
demanded  that  i  ivili/.ation  stop  the  Jipanfr-> 
aggressors  In  Manr-huna  But  Great  Britain 
played  politic;:  Germany  was  not  i:.i  ,Tr-.-tcd, 
France  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  Hoover 
plea  So  the  League  of  Nations  hemmed  and 
hawed  our  pica  oS  the  table.  When  Presi- 
dent Hcover  wen.t  cut  of  office,  his  fore:i;n 
policy  was,  cnntinued  by  President  R-nse- 
ver  after  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler 

By  1035  It  wa:,  cbvicu.^  that  Hitler  aimed 
at  th>'  dommatM!!  of  Europe,  that  he  was 
arming  for  a  ;?reiit  war.  And  slowly,  in  th.e 
2  years  that  foUowed.  American  opinion  again 
began  to  divide  The  isolationists,  who  had 
risen  to  defeat  the  Lt-ague  of  Nations,  were 
be>;lnn;n«  to  cry:  "Let  Hitler  alone!"  And 
the  internatUinal  Interventionists  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  Hitler's  aggresaicn  men- 
aced free  people  everywhere,  eventually  even 
In   the  Unltt  d  States 

Ey  U»37  the  two  ancient  groups  m  Amer- 
ican politics,  the  isolationists  and  the  intrr- 
na'ioiuillsts.  b'^an  to  line  up  again  Worn 
the  Presideiit  declared  In  1937  that  the  'ag- 
gres.^<.;rs  should  be  quarantined."  a  great  cut- 
cry  ro>e  that  he  was  dra^'gmg  us  Into  war. 
But  :t  was  evident  then  that  President 
Roo.sevplt  accepti^d  the  Hoover  policy  to  op- 
pose International  p.>.";sression  He  rallied  by 
his  ■quarantine'"  speech  In  Chicago  In  the 
autumn  of  1937  the  remnants  of  the  forces 
which  went  Into  battle  around  Pi'esldf^nt 
Wihcn  m  his  struggle  for  the  Ltague  of 
Nations 

A  year  later,  in  Autu^t  1938,  at  Kmg.-tor., 
Ontario.  President  Roosevelt  declared  in  a 
puhilc  speech-  "The  people  cf  the  United 
States  will  not  stand  icily  by  if  the  d'.n;:nri- 
tion  of  Can.adian  s<nl  is  threatened  by  any 
otiur  empire  "  That  speech  was  made  when 
Chan.berUln  and  the  British  Tories  were 
try.ng  to  appease  Hitler  That  speech,  also, 
croused  the  isolationists  and  cheered  up  tlie 
Internationalists  Again  it  was  "Roosevelt 
la  leading  us  into  war,"  Old  lines  were 
forming  again  Six  months  later,  after 
Chamberlain  had  surrendered,  when  Czechc- 
Rlov'kia  had  fallen,  when  Austria  was  con- 
quered, when  the  Poles  were  threatened. 
again  President  Roosevelt  declared  that  "our 
froiitier  Is  on  the  Rhine  "  The  Isolationist 
answ°r  to  that  war  cry  was  the  passage  of 
the  arms  embargo  bill  by  a  vote  of  200  to 
188  in  the  House,  which  President  Roosevslt 
declnrec'  promoted  the  spirit  of  war  in 
Europe 

It  was  evident  even  that  long  ago  that 
he  was  trying  to  establish  peace  by  using  the 
force  of  American  diplomatic  power  to  check 
Hitler's  aggression,  while  the  isolailonists  were 
seeking  peace  by  economic  Isolation.  That 
Embargo  Act  would  have  tied  cur  hands. 
While  It  was  law.  wc  could  ship  no  imple- 
ments cf  war  to  Europe,  even  tc  aid  Great 
Britain  Yet  the  Einbargo  Act  would  have 
placed  us  in  jeopardy  when  European  war 
broke  out  by  allowing  our  ships  to  carry  tc. 
either  t)eiligerent  contraband  of  war  the  un- 
assembled parts  of  guns  and  planes  the  raw 
materials  of  war.  wheat  and  cii  Thar  law 
repre.srnrpd  the  drastic  Isolationist  posiricn 
Let  Great  Britain  Hgh-  alone  but  let  us  n  k 
actual  entrance  Into  beili^erei:cy  when  ci;r 
ships,  carrying  not  the  implements  of  w.ir 
but  cotitrubar-.d  of  v,-ar  w.tc  sunk  by  o;;h.r 
belligereti'  \n  the  crnilict  'h:;t  was  ga'herin,: 
We  were  back  in  1314 — Wilsons  bewildered 
dAys. 


Tiie  second  World  W.^r  cpcne:!  SeptembarS, 
1930  Then,  u-.:ci3r  the  dan.^fr  c:  war  and 
under  th"  pressure  to  .keep  cut  of  belligercrry, 
th>  President'?  foreign  policy  reiatmj  to  the 
BTuropean  conflict  was  definitely  formed  and 
formally  announced  in  Congress;  in  a  thou- 
sand newspapers  The  R  .csevelt  foreign 
policy  frankly  wa-  tc  ud  Or: at  Biuain  short 
cf  war.  to  s.  ..d  her  all  th-  w::ir  m^tciials  she 
could  buy  and  pay  lor  and  tc  g.ve  her  every 
aid  and  encouragement  short  of  belligerent 
cooperation.  Th  it  policy  tl.e  President  and 
the  interventionist  trroup  felt  was  the  only 
policy  which  would  keep  America  at  peace. 

They  took  that  pcsition  r.s  a  peace  party; 
ccrtcmly  not  as  a  war  party  The  Embargo 
Act  was  repealed  at  'he  Presidents  sugges- 
tion In  a  score  of  ways  the  Pi|Sidenl  and 
the  int"rnaticnali£t  gr'/up  n'.ade  n  plain  that 
we  had  -.o  desire  to  deceive  H.tler  about  our 
national  antneonisrn  •:c  hi^  rtrhlr-s  plans 
to  conquer  Europe 

A?  the  war  developed,  after  the  fall  of 
Poland,  step  by  step  as  the  war  changed  the 
Eur-pean  picture,  the  President,  as  the  leader 
cf  the  interventior.is'  pence  party,  of  course 
had  to  shift  the  expres'-icn  of  our  American 
foreign  policy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
second  World  War  Htncc  the  fall  of  Poland 
was  answered  by  the  repeal  vsf  the  isolationist 
Embargo  Act  in  the  early  winier  of  1939.  after 
the  Pie^idrnt  proclaimed  an  emergency  for 
the  ob*  ^rvaii'^e  cf  Arr°ri"an  bciii-^erent  neu- 
trality and  after  he  issued  orders  iiicreasing 
cur  armed  forces  The  Presider.t  summoned 
Con^re.ss  In  special  session  to  repeal  the  Em- 
bargo Act.  A^am  Ills  isolationist  opponents 
in.-^tinctively  reucttd  with  an  unroa:  that  he 
was  leading  us  into  war,  Tr.ey  appealed  to 
the  people  in  vain.  Congre-s  tvll.;wed  the 
Pres  dent  The  Embargo  Act  was  repealed. 
In  early  November  tlie  President  signed  the 
Niutraiity  Act 

The  foreign  policy  cf  the  Internattonal 
group,  which  splits  fairly  even  both  the  old 
parties,  was  made  evident  a-  the  war  opened 
in  Norway.  Holland  and  BcUium  in  1940, 
Ther,  in  the  late  ,-prinH,  after  France  fell,  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  traded  back 
50  of  its  planes  to  the  m.anufacturers  for 
re-hipmrnt  to  th?  Allies.  President  Roosevelt 
announced  a  naticnal  };cA'.cy  of  trading  in 
obsolete  Armv  and  Navv  ve2ron=  to  nnke 
th.em  available  for  Immed.ate  resale  to  the 
A'l;e=  His  Isolationst  ad-ersarles  tried  to 
rally  Congress  aealnst  the  President  They 
failtd  Puhl.c  opinion  supported  him  and 
he  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  old  guns, 
which  could  not  te  used  for  t:ainln2  American 
soldier-,  to  Great  Britain  after  Dunkerque; 
also  he  sold  to  Great  Britain  f:r  c.i^h  thou- 
sands of  tens  of  canno!i  end  all  sorts  of 
implements  and  munitions  cf  war  They  were 
sh;pped  on  Britisn  siiips  It  was  evident  that 
the  people  were  with  Mr  Roosevelt  It  was 
.all  a  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
State--  to  St'  p  a^grcs-i;n  ai^cl  l.dp  to  keeper 
to  restore  pe..ce  In  the  v.orld 

On  June  10  1940,  President  Roosevelt  deliv- 
ered his  "stab  in  the  ba^'k"  speech  directed 
at  Mussolini  after  the  Italians  entered  the 
war.  It  wa5  ev;d?iit  then  that  J^mci-ican 
opinion  was  lormin-^  around  the  tl(=s.s  that 
if  we  could  keep  Eneland  fijhtin?  Wpile  the 
Unitf  d  States  arn-.cd  we  could  tn,.intain  peace 
in  this  h°mlsph-'rt'  That  spring  Wendell 
Willkie,  before  he  received  the  Republican 
nomination,  announced  publicly  In  three 
differen*  s-pe:hc;  his  belief  in  the  pcltcy  that 
aid  to  Britain  wns  the  only  policy  that  would 
maintain  Ameridn  peace  He  vas  nominated 
with  thr  =  e  speeches  still  echoins  In  the  ears 
of  the  delegare-; 

He  was  nominated  bv  the  support  of  the 
interr.aricnal  gr.^ups  in  the  convent.cn  and 
in  th-  country  riorccver.  he  was  opposed 
by  th.e  isolaticnlsts  who  controlled  the  or- 
ganization of  the  RepubiiCiin  Naticnal  Com- 
mittee because  WiUkie  w.i«  an  avo\v:d  Inter- 
venticni."  It  was  a  public  cogSght.  Willkie 
was  the  onlv  Republican  candid ite  who  took 
the  internationalist.  Interventionist  position 


boldly  anri  unequivocally  before  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  met 

During  the  whole  campaign,  time  and 
again,  vot'iferously.  in  plain  words,  Mr.  Will- 
kie declai'ed  that  the  way  to  peace  was  to 
keep  Brlmm  fighting  while  we  armed.  The 
public  response  to  this  attitude  gave  the 
Republicans  the  largest  vote  they  had  cast 
for  a  doten  years.  The  only  voices  raised 
against  tbls  policy,  in  the  campaign  cf  aid  to 
Britain  al  a  way  to  pence,  were  raised  by  Ncr- 
man  Thomas.  Socialist  candidate,  and  by 
Earl  Breeder.  Communist  candidate. 

In  June,  after  the  two  nominaticr.s  were 
made.  Senator  Burke.  Democrat,  of  Nebraska, 
Introduced  the  conscription  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congressman  Wadswosth,  Republi- 
can, of  Sew  York.  Introduced  the  bill  into 
the  Hctiie.  The  Pan  American  Conference 
opened  i£  Habana,  which  lined  up  the  gov- 
ernments of  this  hemisphere  against  the  to- 
talitariani  powers.  Secretary  Stimson  and 
Secretary:  Knox  were  called  to  the  Cabinet  In 
a  gesturq  of  coalition  that  would  present  a 
solid  frorft  of  the  international  Intervention- 
ists against  the  isolationist  policy  and  line 
up  the  country  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Immediately  after  Dunkerque,  the  Presi- 
dent begun  negotiating  to  trade  50  obsolete 
destroyers  to  Britain  for  naval  bases  in  the 
Atlantic,  ranging  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
South  American  coast.  The  trade  received 
the  unqualified  approval  of  the  American 
people  Wendell  Willkie,  the  Republican  can- 
didate, endorsed  the  destroyer  deal,  saving  his 
party's  f»ce  by  grumbling  because  the  deal 
was  not  Conducted  publicly — an  obvious  im- 
possibility 

In  September,  in  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign, a^ln  the  President  took  our  foreign 
pohcy  to  Congress  After  full  and  hot  debate, 
with  Mr.  Willkie  supporting  the  measure,  the 
Selective  Service  Act  was  passed.  By  passage 
of  that  act.  the  United  States,  with  Congress 
concurring,  advertised  to  the  world  that  It 
was  arming  against  the  menace  of  Hitler  and 
the  totalitarian  powers  In  Europe  We  had 
already,  for  3  years,  formulated  the  policy  that 
we  would  oppose  Hitler,  whose  aggressions  In 
Europe  paralleled  those  of  Japan  in  China. 
which  tlie  Hoover  administration  had  bo 
roundly  denounced. 

After  the  election  the  President,  still  main- 
taining his  policy  that  peace  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  keeping  Britain  fighting,  de- 
clared w»  would  share  our  armam.ents  with 
Britain.  5'^>-50.  Two  weeks  later.  General 
Marshall,  head  of  the  Army,  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  turn  over  56  flying 
fortresses  to  Great  Britain. 

By  this  time  the  clamor  of  the  isolationists 
that  we  were  being  led  into  war  rose  to  a 
roar  At  every  step  of  the  progress  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  maintain  peace  by  keeping 
Britain  fighting  while  we  armed,  the  isola- 
tionists contended  that  the  President  was 
leadine  Us  headlong  into  war  That  he  was 
ofTendini?  Hitler  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That 
Hitler  did  not  dare  to  make  the  United  States 
a  bellieefent  also  was  obvious.  'Vet  it  was 
clear  that  if  Hitler  won  and  Britain  was  de- 
feated, ottr  turn  was  next.  It  wcs.  therefore, 
imperatlte.  In  order  to  preserve  the  peace, 
that  we  give  to  Britain  every  possible  aid 
The  intetventlonist  policy  was  proving  itself 
as  a  practical  peace  policy.  It  was  keeping  us 
out  of  war.  It  had  won  at  the  polls.  Twice  it 
had  beei  endorsed  In  Congress  by  sound 
maJoritifiB. 

In  late  December  .1940.  with  these  three 
victories  back  of  hlrii,  the  President,  in  a 
.■jpeech  ititernationally  broadcast,  gave  his 
country  *nd  the  world  a  slogan  defining  the 
naticnal  Jsollcy:  "We  must  be  the  arsenal  of 
detoocracj-.  For  us  this  Is  an  emergency  as 
serious  ai  war  Itself."  Again  a  cry  went  up 
that  the  IPresident  was  heading  us  into  war. 
A  week  Uter  he  asked  Congress  for  authority 
and  for  f|jnds  "sulBcient  to  manufacture  ad- 
ditional ijiunltions  and  war  supplies  of  n.iny 
kinds,  to  be  turned  over  to  those  nr/.^ons 
which  ar#  now  in  actual  war  with  aggressor 
nations,   i  Our    most    useful    and    immediate 
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role  is  to  act  aa  the  arsenal  for  them  as  well 
as  for  ourselves."  There  the  peace  policy  of 
the  President  found  Its  first  rmging  slogan, 
and  his  peace  pcllcv  was  bringing  us  peace. 
In  mid -March  the  lend-lease  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress.  The  naticnal  foreign 
policy  had  a  victory  at  the  poils  and  three 
sustaining  vote?  in  Congress  to  support  it. 
The  follcwing  April  we  extended  cur  bases 
into  Greenland,  and  again  the  ieolationists 
accused  the  Pre.sident  of  leading  us  into  war. 
But  war  did  not  come.  We  still  had  peace. 
Then  came  the  occupation  cf  Iceland,  and 
another  outcry  followed.  FtlU  wildly  de- 
nouncing the  Piefldent  for  leading  us  step 
by  step  into  war.  And.  finally,  came  the  de- 
mand of  the  heads  of  the  Army  that  the  time 
of  the  draftees  and  the  militiamen  be  ex- 
tended. Once  more  a  futile  isolationist  in- 
dictmtnt  was  drafted.  Again  the  American 
foreign  policy  triumphed  in  Congress— but  by 
a  squeak. 

It  had  been  four  times  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  four  times  it  had  won.  It  had  gone 
to  the  people  and  it  had  been  endorsed  by  a 
tremendous  majoruy  cf  the  voieis.  It  bas 
been  f«tatalished  as  the  settled  peace  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  guaranteed  peace  for  2  terrible  years 
In  a  time  of  war  Without  that  poUcv  no 
one  can  deny  that  Britain  would  have  been 
deitated  before  new  Tbe  peace  policy  of 
intervention  and  international  alliance  with 
those  who  are  fighting  Hitler  has  been  tried 
and  tested. 

The  meeting  on  the  cruifier  Augusta  in  the 
Atlantic,  when  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
President  Roosevelt  outlined  the  democratic 
objectives  of  the  war.  furnished  again  a  nrw 
slogan  around  which  free  men  could  rally 
But  again  the  whoop  of  impotent  wrath  arose 
from  the  defeated  isolationists  Agdn  it  died 
in  vain  reverberations.  As  a  peace  policy,  in- 
ternational intervention  for  the  United  States 
has  won  It  has  proved  its  worth.  More 
than  that,  the  Isolationists,  enemies  of  that 
policy,  would  not  today  denounce  the  eight- 
point  program.  They  would  not  go  back  and 
withdraw  our  soldiers  from  Iceland  Tliey 
would  not  pull  out  of  Newfoundland  They 
would  not.  if  they  could,  take  back  the  de- 
stroyers, the  planes,  and  the  guns  that  we 
have  sold  to  the  British  for  Atlantic  island 
bases.  Certainly  they  would  not  take  away 
those  tons  cf  armament  that  rearmed  Biitaln 
after  Dunkerque  and  kept  Britain  fighting. 

The  stcp-by-step  policy  by  which  his  ene- 
mies have  claimed  Roosevelt  is  leading  us 
into  war  has  t>een  proved  a  step-by-step 
policy  that  has  preserved  peace.  If  ever  this 
country  needed  the  proof  of  the  value  of  its 
peace  policy,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  last  4  years  has  proved  itself.  It  Is 
still  not  strong  enough  to  guarantee  peace. 
No  foreign  policy  will  insure  peace,  and  yet 
if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
thereof  and  not  the  chewing  cf  the  rag.  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country,  after  2  years  of 
World  War.  is  a  pudding  of  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdcy.  S-vl:mber  4,  1941 


Mr  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Washington    observers     that    President 


Roosevelt,  ir.  l:i>  Labr.r  Day  speech,  made 
a  personal  dec»ard:ion  ol  war  again^^t  the 
Axis  Powers  when  he  hurled  his  personal 
defiance  at  Germany's  Adolf  Hitler,  and 
called  upon  his  fellow  Americans  to  "do 
everything  in  our  power  to  crusli  Hitler 
and  his  Nazi  forces." 

In  his  Lab<3r  Day  world-wide  broadcast. 
President  Roosevelt  tossed  overboard  the 
Nation's  last  shred  of  technical  neutrality 
and  declared  that  "there  has  never  been  a 
moment  in  our  history  when  Amei  leans 
were  not  ready  to  stand  up  as  free  men 
and  fight  for  their  rights."  It  appears 
clear  that  this  belligerent  address  by  the 
President  will  bring  about  one  of  the  most 
violent  clashes  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congrei?  in  the  Nation's  history. 

No  one  can  read  Picsident  Roosevelt's 
address,  remembering  that  it  was  a  care- 
fu*y  prepared  and  considered  utterance, 
without  realizing  that  not  only  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  declaring  war  against  the  Axis 
Powers — or  attempting  to  do  so — withcut 
the  sanction  of  the  Congress,  but  that  he 
was  endeavoring,  by  sarcasm  and  satire, 
to  discourage  any  opposition  to  his  course 
of  action. 

Meanwhile,  after  2  years  of  war.  and 
after  a  yer.r  of  so-caJled  intensive  na- 
tional-defense activities,  the  Nation  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  confusion, 
chaos,  clashes  between  petty  bureau- 
crats, and  bottlenecks  in  the  White 
House  have  practically  paralyzed  the 
national  preparedness  effort.  Officials 
of  the  variotis  bureaus,  including  Army 
and  Navy  Departments,  are  busily  ac- 
cusing each  other  of  the  short-sighted- 
ness, lack  of  energy,  mistaken  estimates, 
and  lack  cf  foresight  which  have  re- 
sulted in  charges  by  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  of  Virginia,  that  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  miserably  to  meet  the 
Issue  properly  and  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions in  providing  a  national  prepared- 
ness. 

Senator  Byrd  produces  figures  which 
are  not  denied  by  the  administration. 
The  spectacle  of  buck-passing  between 
the  variotis  officials  and  departments, 
however.  Is  a  di&giace  to  the  Nation. 
What  has  been  needed  all  along,  and 
what  i5  still  needed,  is  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  some  individual 
equipped  by  knowledge  and  experience 
to  have  full  control  over  the  national 
preparedness  activities.  Such  an  in- 
dividual should  not  be  a  Harry  Hopkins, 
or  a  Sidney  Hillman,  or  a  Leon  Hender- 
son. He  should  be  a  man  whose  experi- 
ence, talents,  energies,  and  policies  are 
Nation-wide  in  their  breadth,  and  who 
can  divorce  himself  from  class  prej- 
udices, sectional  suspicions,  petty  pol- 
itics, and  lust  for  power,  and  devote  him- 
self single-mindedly  and  wholeheartedly 
to  the  now  vital  task  of  building  up  the 
national  preparedness. 

It  has  been  the  favorite  cover-up  ol 
the  administration  to  charge  that  Con- 
gress has  not  cooperated  with  appropria- 
tions. The  administration  cannot  make 
any  such  assertions  now  after  having 
asked  for  and  received  from  Congress 
more  than  fifty-three  billions  in  appro- 
priations and  contract  authorizations  in 
the  past  year. 

Another  favorite  stunt  of  the  New  Deal 
Is  to  accuse  business  and  industry  of  not 
cooperating.     The     administration     can 
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make  no  such  excuse  new.  The  Pre.M- 
dtnt  has  had  an-ipit^  pcwtr  at~id  c(ii:icl 
through  the  power  of  conmiande er  of  p:  i- 
oriues.  and  in  other  ways,  to  ccrr.pd 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  bu-^iness  The 
fact  is  there  ha!>  nt  v.  i  tx.^.  n  a  case  in 
which  the  adnunisiratio:.  has  been  able 
to  prove  that  busiue.-.-  or  mdu-try  has 
been  recalcitrant  or  unwilhr.p  to  coop- 
erate. The  re-p'insibihiy  for  this  ptrii- 
ous  Stat*  ot  atfa- ^i  in  \*h.:ch  the  Prt.'^i- 
d^nt  is  declaring  a  persor.al  w.ir  apamst 
a  group  of  foreign  nations  at  a  time  when 
our  own  natioiial  preparedness  is  [ar 
from  satisfactory,  lies  squarely'  on  Fum- 
dent  Roosevelt's  dooistep.  H?  has  liad 
the  money;  he  has  had  the  power;  he  has 
had  the  authority;  he  has  had  the  advice 
of  experts;  he  has  had  every  conceivable 
advantage,  and  he  can  no  longer  dodge 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the 
administration  properly  to  coordinate 
and  man  the  national-preparedness  or- 
ganization and  to  produce  results. 

Everybody  has  recognized  that  if  labor 
and  industry  dil  not  settle  on  a  common 
ground  of  endeavor  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  safety  and  secuilty  that  dire 
disaster  would  cvLtidke  the  Nation. 
Everybody  has  reahzec  that  if  labor  or- 
ganizations did  no.  m:ike  peace  among 
themselves  the  rational-preparedness 
program  must  .<:urrer  tragically  for  such 
failure. 

In  his  defiance  of  the  Axis  Power.-  and 
in  his  warnings  to  labor  that  labor 
unions  do  not  exist  any  more  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  carefully  avoided 
any  reference  to  Russia.  In  fart, 
throughout  the  whole  Labor  Day  jro- 
gram.  there  was  a  careful  avoidance  nf 
any  reference  to  the  Stalin  dictatrrsl-iip 
in  Russia.  The  fact  remains,  neverthe- 
less, that  there  are  no  more  l?brr  unions 
in  Ru.<;sia  than  there  are  in  Germany  or 
Italy.  The  workers  in  Russia  do  what 
the  dictator  and  his  henchmen  ttU 
them — or  else. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Pres- 
ident's Labor  D.'^y  address  miay  produce 
repercussions  which  may  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  shooting  wai .  It  i.'- 
not  too  much  to  say  that  tha:  i.-^  w.nat 
is  hoped  for  by  a  good  many  of  the 
Pi'esid?nt's  advisers.  This  in  the  fare 
of  the  Magic  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  far  from  adequately  prtpa'ed  for  any 
kind  of  a  shooting  war,  either  nf^-n.-ivp 
or  defensive.  It  is  sheer  foolhardlne';.'^ 
for  this  Nation  to  court  a  shoot inc  war 
before  it  is  even  partially  ready.  Nevf  r- 
theless.  the  conclusion  is  now  inescap- 
able that  .the  Nation  is  head'i-d  that  way 
fast,  and  that  the  President  has  declar*  d 
that  he  personally  and  his  administra- 
tion now  consider  themselves  at  war 
with  the  Axis  Powers.  Under  such  oir- 
cumstances  and  conditionE  as  the'^  i^ 
would  appear  that  it  is  up  to  the  r^  ^i? 
to  realize  the  danger  into  which  the 
Nation  has  been  plunged,  and  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  on  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  to  do  something 
about  It. 

If  America's  preparedness  fails,  as 
France's  prf'paredness  failed,  the  tragic 
part  of  the  business  will  be  that  no  pun- 
Lshment  cf  the  few  men  responsible 
could  possibly  be  adequate  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  form  of  government  and 
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the   loss  of  cur  American  l:b::ties    and 
v,ay  of  life. 

This  Naticn  nuist  not  go  the  way 
Fianje  v.fnt.  Th-^  Amfrican  people 
mils:  wake  up  and  demand  of  their  rep- 
rise mat  r.o=;  in  Concress  that  the  Ccn- 
pri-N.>  fulfill  Its  coastitutional  function 
and  ir.^pon.-ibiUtics  in  seeing  that  tlvj 
nat.onaj  preparedness  is  adequate  before 
those  ypaininj:  for  world  adventures  and 
world  pwer  do  succeed  in  plunging  us 
into  a  -hcX)rii-ior  conflict. 


The  Congressional  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON   EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN   TT!E  H0V\;E   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thw:c!::y.  S:pttiiibcr  4.  I'Jil 


h:-;ti-f!y 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Spfaker,  "Hi.^- 
tory,"  .'--ai.l  Napnipon,  "'is  a  fab;e  agreed 
upon."  Perhap.s  he  wa.s  cornet.  Per- 
b'V-  fh>-  v-c'':a  cf  th--'  past  bvcomv<  so 
rrnanu-nr-d  wi;h  the  dust  and  the  inter- 
prerarions  cf  time  that  it  takes  on  the 
Ciua;:'y  of  fable.  When  this  happeirs.  the 
stark  and  bruiai  facts  ol  history  lose 
their  .seventy  and  potency  a.s  instructors 
to  the  pre-ent  They  are  not  dishid  up 
Gf»en  tncush.  free  from  all  ccnmunt,  to 
carry  the  >;>cn  which  only  .^-'ub'corn 
facts  can  tc:ivey.  Cold  facts  of  the  past 
in  au;henta-  form,  staudiui:  naked  ana 
a:or^\  can  be  .-o  brutal  and  disturbing. 
Let   us  tik'^  a  lock. 

THE  .=  '  rsCE 

In    the   year    of   our    Lord    1930.    the 
American  Legion  rendered  a  constructive 
service  to  the  Naticn  and  mankind  wlun 
it   otficiaily  presented  through,   the  Na- 
tional Sourc  •  Record  Cummission.  a  s  -v- 
en-voiu.Tie    h.srorv    of    the    World    War 
which   .s  titJtu   ■■S.'urce  Recuids  of  the 
Grea:  War."    Skilled  historians  .set  them- 
selves to  t.he  ta,>k  of  exam.ining  a. curate 
data  of  the  war  and  putting  it  in  rcadi!:le 
form».     They  becran  with  causes,  carried 
the  narrati'.?  tlircu'^h  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles.   In  the  last  volume  w:-re  included 
a  rhronoioey  cf  the  war,  a  b:b!:ocraphy, 
a  statistical   summary,  diagram.?,   m.aps! 
and  international  comparisons.    The  sta- 
tistical summary  was  prepared   by  Col. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  a  colcnel  on  the  gen- 
eral  staff  whose   title  was   chief   of   the 
statistics  bra  rich  of  the  genera!  stafl.    He 
is  the  same  Colenel  Ayrcs  who  today  oc- 
cupies an  office  in  the  War  Departm.-nt 
and  twice  monthly,  presents  to  Members 
of  Congress  a  statistical  picture  of  de- 
fense progress. 

DURATION 

For  the  little  country  cf  Serbia,  the 
World  War  raged  for  L5,64  days.  Austria 
declared  war  on  Serbia  <>n  July  28.  1914. 
Thereafter  in  rapid  succession  came  sim- 
ilar declarations  until  both  sides  to  the 
confiict  had  made  32  separate  declara- 


tions of  war  between  July  28.  1914.  and 
July  19.  1913.  Query:  Hew  long  may  th-. 
present  conflict  endure? 

THE  HUM.'.N  EQl'.MION 

Total  population  of  the  nations  in- 
volved was  1.031  502,000.  of  which  60,- 
339.105  were  mobilized  for  war.  Cf  this 
number  8,163  518  w.  re  killed.  20,203.653 
were  wounded,  and  6.383.757  were  taken 
p!:s"n:r<=.  C:v;!:an  d-aths  totaled  8.0C0.- 
000  and  permanent  h air.an  wrecks  were 
set  at  6,000  OCO  mt^kms  a  total  human 
los.s  of  22.000,000.  Tni<  factual  account 
describes  this  a;  the  total  human  loss 
chiefly  cf  vit^uious  mak-~.  Twenty-two 
mlilion  vic'Jrrus  nv.:ile  =  .  That  is  really 
somethin'':. 

PR    PERT Y  a:,D  MONTY  COST 

The  total  direct  prcp?rty  loss  consist- 
ing cf  ihips,  cargoes,  factories,  farms, 
churches.  d',vellin,;:s.  public  works,  and 
so  forth,  was  S56,000.000,0C0.  The  tctal 
direct  money  h  ss  through  expenditure, 
relief,  and  bankruptcy  was  set  at  two 
hundred  and  tv.-j  billion  The  indirect 
laso  because  of  lack  of  peacetime  pro- 
duction w.is  set  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bilhcn.  The  money  loss  of  human  life 
on  the  basis  of  lif;  -insurance  figures  was 
set  at  seventy  billion.  Final  total  csti- 
n-.a'eci  cost  of  that  war,  $478,000,000,000. 
Th^  estiiiin'-d  wealth  of  the  United 
States  in  1916  in  the  form*  cf  m.oney.  se- 
curities, farms,  hom.e,  factories,  ma- 
ch.l nes,  farm  products,  personal  property, 
and  c',- erythin?  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty  billion.  The  co.st  of  the  World 
War  was  therefore  the  equivalent  of  the 
destruction  of  every  dollar  of  wealth  in 
two  nations  the  size  of  the  United  States. 

To'al  luss  f'f  m;; chant  :>h;p>  was  14,- 
710. OGO  tons-  Tin.-  is  the  tQu;',al-n.  of 
1471  vts.-els  vv.ih  a  di.-plactment  of  10.000 
tens.  Total  nu:,.oei  of  waiships  lost 
or  .^ur.k  wa.-,  1.218  000  tuiis.  This  is  the 
equal  of  34  of  the  largest  battleships 
a:i)at. 

I.;    n:;s   of   niirc^RY 

The  ironies  and  vagaries  of  a  quarter 
century  of  history  are  many  and  varied. 
Back  in  I'JlA  -17 

Germany  declarts   vear  c::   Rt;.<:,ua. 
Germany  declares  v, .ir  on  F:  '.nee. 
Tttikey  declares  war  en  RUo^ia. 
Britain  declares  v,\u-  on  Turkey. 
Japan  declares  war  or.  Germany.' 
Italy  ricclarts  vs-ar  on  Tuik-:y. 
Italy  declares  vcar  en  Austria. 
Rumania  declares  war  on  Austria. 
G'^rmany  declares  war  on  Portugal. 
Italy  declares  war  en  Germany. 
China  declares  wai   on  Utrmany. 

/:;  i:i;:  ;i 
Nattis  v.-ar  on  Communists. 
Vichy  France  aids  Nazi.s. 
Turkey  under  pressure  from  both  sides. 
BiTiain  wootng  Turkey. 
Japan  and  Nazis  in  alhanco. 
Italy  wooing  Turkey. 
Fascists,  Nazis,  and  Austria  together. 
Austria,  Rumania,  and  N^zis  allied. 
Portugal  sympathetic  to  Nazis. 
Fascists  and  Naz.s  allied. 
Japan,    allied    with    Nazis,    mvadmg 
China. 

COMMENT 

Such  are  the  brutal  facts  cf  history. 


The  Tovr'nsend  Clubs  of  America  Arc 
BlaZiOg  the  Trai!  for  .Adequate  0!d-Age 
Pensioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  .or 

'  HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

iOF   PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  4,  1941 


Mr.  VIAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  aption  taken  by  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Cornmittee  on  Old-Age  pensions  in 
recommending  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  minimum  pensions  of  S30 
monthly  be  given  to  all  citizens  is  a 
heartening  sign  to  those  of  us  who  have 
repeatedly  tried  to  convince  Congress  of 
the  cryiog  need  for  a  system  of  adequate 
pensions  for  the  deserving  senior  citizens 
of  this  gfeat  Republic.  Although  the  rcc- 
om.mcndation  was  not  given  favorable 
consideration  and  while  $30  monthly 
is  recogriized  as  being  below  the  amount 
necessary,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
after  extJensive  hearings  the  special  Sen- 
ate committee  found  a  definite  need 
for  pension  legislation  affecting  persons 
reaching  the  age  of  60  years. 

Then,  too,  it  is  significant  that  the  na- 
tionally known  Gallup  poll  discloses  that 
91  percetit  of  the  m.en  and  women  inter- 
viewed favored  Government  old-age  pen- 
sions, wAile  7  percent  were  recorded  as 
being  opposed,  and  the  remaining  2  per- 
cent wete  undecided  on  the  question. 
The  poll  w'as  taken  from  a  cross  section 
of  the  American  public,  47  percent  of 
which  felt  that  age  60  was  the  mo.st  feari- 
ble  age  to  begin  the  pension  benefits;  3G 
percent  favored  pensions  after  age  60, 
and  17  pfercent  before  the  age  of  60. 

The  survey  reveals  that  an  average  of 
$42  monthly  for  single  persons  and  $73 
monthlylfor  married  couples  was  decided 
upon  as  the  minimum  figures.  Care  was 
taken  inj  recording  the  voting  to  ascer- 
tain thejige  of  those  polled,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  persons  under  45 
years  of  I  age  were  more  liberal  in  the 
amount  j-egarded  as  an  average  pension 
benefit,  ^-hile  those  60  years  or  over  pre- 
ferred a  biore  modest  pension  sum. 

The  adtion  cf  the  special  Senate  Com- 
mittee 01^  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  the  re- 
sult of  tlie  Gallup  poll  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence thit  the  country  is  p>ension-minded 
and  realizes  the  great  need  for  a  svstem 
of  adequate  old-age  pensions.  Thi's  na- 
tional seiiitiitnent  is  attributed  to  the  per- 
sistent etcrts  of  the  Townsend  natiorial 
recovery ,  plan  through  its  thousands  of 
Townsenji  Clubs  to  arouse  the  Nation  to 
the  cons(|iousness  that  an  adequate  old- 
age  pension  system  is  the  salvation  of 
Am.erica. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
America^in  hamlets,  towns,  and  cities — 
the  gospel  of  the  Townsend  plan  has  been 
preached  the  past  several  years  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  thousands  of  our  elderly 
citizens  from  the  gaunt  spectre  of  want 
and  privation.  Driving  miles  through  all 
kinds  of  weather  to  organize  clubs  a;-.d 
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conduct  meetings,  and  fared  w.th  he  k 
of  financial  assistance  becau.se  tiiur 
membership  to  a  great  ex'-nt  :-.  com- 
prised of  elderly  citiz.  ns  with  little  or 
no  income.  Townsend  members  refused 
to  accept  defeat  and  have  persevered  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  the  most  bitter 
critic  must  salute  their  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  their  avowed  determination 
that  the  appalling  situation  confronting 
the  elderly  citizens  of  the  Nation  pre- 
sents as  Vital  a  problem  to  the  country 
as  any  other  issue  involving  the  welfare 
and  security  of  our  people. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  carrying  the 
torch  for  the  Townsend  organization  in 
Congiess,  the  sincerity  and  loyalty  to 
country  of  the  thousands  of  Townsend 
members  has  never  been  questioned.  As 
a  result,  during  the  Seventy-sixih  Con- 
gress 101  Members  of  the  House  votfd 
for  the  Townsend  bill  despite  ridicule 
and  criticism  fiom  these  who  were  skep- 
tical of  tae  plan.  Today  many  of  the 
most  bitter  opponents  ha\e  joined  forces 
with  us  in  recognizing  the  plight  of  those 
men  and  women  who  are  approaching 
the  twilight  of  life  and  who.  after  years 
of  productive  effort  in  building  this  great 
Nation,  now  face  eld  ase  with  fear  and 
trembling.  For  many  of  them  the  com- 
ing cf  winter  is  a  cruel  hardship  as  they 
Journey  toward  the  setting  sun  desolate 
and  alone  after  a  lifetime  cf  work  and 
sacrifice. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  persons 
over  60  years  of  age  there  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  with  children  who 
are  unable  to  properly  support  their 
aging  parents,  yet  do  so,  depriving  their 
own  children  of  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  And  this  distressing  condition  ex- 
ists in  America — the  land  of  plenty 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  aged  citizens  are  not 
asking  charity.  They  have  raised  fam- 
ilies, paid  taxes,  built  cur  schools,  and 
provided  the  braw-n  and  brains  that  have 
been  instrumental  in  molding  this  great 
Nation.  Are  we  going  to  be  so  ungrate- 
ful as  to  abandon  our  eldtrly  neighbors 
in  their  dcchning  years? 

The  Townsend  plan  shines  forth  as  a 
beacon  light  guiding  this  Nation  to  the 
shores  of  safety  from  the  storm  of  eco- 
nomic upheaval.  Critics  are  continually 
harping  that  the  Townsend  plan  will 
bankrupt  the  United  States  Treasury  by 
its  propo.sal  to  pay  every  person  60  years 
of  age  $200  a  month.  Such  critic  sm  is 
lacking  in  truth,  because  tho.se  who  utter 
such  idle  talk  arc  grossly  misinformed. 
The  $200  figure  is  merely  the  ceiling  and 
is  used  as  a  maximum  amount.  In 
truth,  the  Townsend  plan  is  expected 
to  make  possible  at  the  beginning  a 
monthly  pension  of  approximately  $50 
monthly  with  the  possibility  of  a  greater 
increase  depending  upon  the  revenue 
produced.  Therefore,  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  Townsend  plan  guaran  ees 
$200  monthly  to  every  person  attaining 
the  age  of  60  years  is  too  ab-urd  an  as- 
sertion to  warrant  correction.  However, 
in  fairness  to  the  thousands  of  Townsend 
members  in  the  United  States,  such  an 
explanation  is  deemed  necessary  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

During  the  n-xt  few  weeks,  while  Con- 
gress is  ob.serving  a  series  of  3-day  re- 
cesses, many  of  the  Members  will  have 


an  oi.-por'ur.:ty  'o  return  to  their  resp»  c- 
tive  districts.  It  is  my  fervent  hcpc  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  will  tak-^  the 
time  to  acquaint  ourselves  ^vh  titt  cry- 
ing need  for  old-age-pension  legislation. 
The  present  old-age-pension  system  15  in- 
adequate and  injust  and  is  putting  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  real- 
estate  business  in  asking  deserving  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  approaching  the 
sunset  cf  lile  to  take  a  pauper's  oath  and 
If  they  have  a  home  of  their  own  to  sirn  it 
over  in  return  for  a  paltry  monthly  pen- 
sion that  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together. 

This  practice  of  heaping  ridicule  and 

abu.se  on  our  deserving  senior  citiZz-ns  by 
robbing  them  of  their  self-respect  is  a 
i  colos.^al  insult  and  an  act  of  ba.se  -ncrati- 
i  tude.  So  repucnant  have  conditions  be- 
come that  thousands  of  fraternal  and 
civic  organizations,  notably  various 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States,  have  petitioned  Coneiess,  ureing 
that  the  Townsend  Plan  be  enacted  into 
law  and  the  present  barbaric  system  dis- 
carded. In  addition,  thousands  of  bor- 
ough councils  have  adopted  like  resolu- 
tions praying  Conpres-^  to  alleviate  such 
a  disagreeable  and  distressing  condition. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  156  signa- 
tures on  the  discharge  petition  now  be- 
ing circulated  in  behalf  of  the  Townsend 
Club. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  each  Member  of  this 
House  will  seriously  consider  the  imme- 
diate need  for  an  adequate  old-age-pen- 
sion system,  using  his  own  conErressional . 
district  as  a  sounding  board.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  a  survey  is  made  of  every 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States  conditions  will  reveal  the  intense 
suffering  of  our  elderly  citizens  and  will 
likewise  serve  to  convince  every  Member 
of  Congress  of  the  pressing  need  for  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  Townsend  bill. 


The  Honorable  Albert  G.  Rutl-crford 


EXTENSION  OF    KEM.'.HKS 
or 

HON.  J.AMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    FEKNii'LVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  4,  1941 


Mr   VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker- 
Leaves  have  their  time  to  fell, 
And   flowers   to   wither 
At   the  north  winds   breath,  and 
Stars  to  set;  but  all 
Thou  hr^st  all  seasons  for  thine  own. 
O    Death! 

The  passing  from  this  earthly  scene 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honoiable 
Albert  G.  Rutherford,  has  given  me  a 
keen  sense  of  personal  loss.  My  asso- 
ciation with  our  departed  friend  gave 
me  a  deep  insight  and  a  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  splendid  qualities  of 
his  richly  gifted  soul. 

As  a  freshman  Men.b' :  rf  Congress 
during  the  seventy-iixth  se^,>.on,  I  found 


It  nee  .■^sary  on  se\Tral  occivsicns  to  seek 
his  coun.sel.  His  willtngiKss  to  assi.st  at 
all  times  with  his  kindly  acT.oniticns  was 
of  immca.surable  aid  to  me. 

Colonel  RtrrHFRFciRD  was  an  able  h  gi5- 
lator  and  a  fine  state-nan,  serving  the 
Fifteenth  Di.strict  of  Ptnnsylvanla  with 
honor  and  disimc'ien  His  military  rec- 
ord bespeaks  his  intense  love  of  count ly 
and  devotion  to  its  flag. 

Honorable  and  upright  to  use  the  clt- 
repeated  phrase.  Colonel  Rt'Therfokd  was 
in  truth  "one  of  God's  n-  blemen."  His 
unfailing  truthfulm.--.  Ir.s  rugged  hon- 
esty and  inteprity.  h:s  cev.rage.  and  with 
all  of  these  his   gcntlene^.-    bound  us   to 

him  with  band.«  of  .•=!■•»;,  By  his  death 
the  State  of  Pttir.-ylvania  has  lost  a 
noble  son.  this  Reuse  ol  Rt  prt -entatives 
one  of  its  most  maniy  Mtmbers.  and  we 
a  valued  friend. 

Colonel  Rutherford's  noble  character 
may  be  summed  up  m  the  words  of 
Byron :  1 

He  had  kept 

The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus,  niui  ever 
him  wept. 


We  shall  miss  our  departed  colleague 
more  than  tongue  can  tell;  yet  his  ster- 
ling character  and  lovable  traits  h.avc  en- 
shrined him  in  our  mcnicry.  H(  has 
been  b  dden  by  the  Masitr  tc  pa^-s 
through  the  gates  of  death  and  they  have 
been  closed  upon  him  as  he  em.barked  on 
his  journey  heme  Our  la.'t  w;sh.  rur 
fond  hope,  our  enduring  trust,  and  our 
fervent  prayer  is  that  a  radiant  celestial 
light  may  be  his  beacon  and  may  illumine 
his  way  to  everlasting  and  never-endmg 
glory,  peace,  and  repose. 

Lead  kindly  light,  'mid  the  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  en; 

The  night  1<^  dark,  and  I  arri  f.i'  tv-^vr,  iiome; 

Lead  Th<:u  me  on 

Keep  Th3U  my  feet.  I  do  nc;  ;.sk  t.       e 

The  distant  scene — one  step  enoupb  tor  me 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  ble't  rr.e. 

Sure  It  still  will  lead  me  on 

O'er  moor  and  fen.  o'er  crag  atid  torrent  till 

The  niglit  Is  gone; 

And  with  the  morn  those  angal  faces  smile 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  aw  h..e 


Fourlh  Armored  DivIsioD 
I 

e>:tfn-:on  of  lfmarks 
HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

ill     NL'.V     .!i.y.>t\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .Ml  VL5 


Thursday.  September  4    U'il 


Mr       VHEr:i.*ND.        Mr.      Speaker, 

threu,-;!.  ii:L  .-..pLi.iUon  cf  my  colleagues 
in  granting  me  a  leave  of  absenci  ,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  servmg  m  my  ( a- 
pacity  as  a  Reserve  cffi' er  With  the 
Fourth  Armored  Division  United  fct.ites 
Army.  «t  Pine  Camp.  N.  Y. 

I  had  many  reasons  for  d»f-:rii;p  to 
serve  a  tour  of  duty  Foremost,  how- 
ever, was  the  dc-^ire  to  further  quahfy 
myself  in  the  military,  s  tiiat  I  might 
be  in  a  position  to  do  my  small  part  in 
the  defe^n.se  of  this  great  country  cf  ours, 
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and.  spcondly.  t!-.:ounh  actual  service 
with  the  ain-;orfd  troops,  our  first  and 
fast-s*r;k:r.e  Jnrcc,  to  familiarize  myself 
uith  ;!:•■  fi;!-.c'aons,  equipment,  and  ob- 
ject uc  of  that  unit,  so  that  I  might  bet- 
ter represent  my  people  and  my  country 
when  qtiestions  of  national  defense  come 
bef'Te  the  House. 

The  Fourth  Armored  Division  is  the 
young'st  of  the  four  divisions  of  th;s 
type  we  have  in  the  Army  as  again.n 
20  -siieh  divi.sions  in  the  German  Army. 
At  'h'j  cutset  I  vant  to  eomrr^^nd  Maj. 
Gen.  Henry  Band,  his  staff,  the  officers. 
and  m'-'H  of  the  Fourth  Armored  Divi- 
sion for  the  energetic,  enthu^iasiic,  ar.d 
deternilned  efTorr  each  and  everyone  has 
made  10  organize  a  unified  fighting  ma- 
chine in  spue  of  many  obstacles  in  the 
teir.ijn  and  s:ind  of  Pine  Camp,  and  the 
di>:appointments  caiLsed  by  slow  con- 
struct ion  and  lack  of  equipment  for 
trainin,4.  Their  spirit  and  cooperation 
are  an  example  to  the  re-,t  of  the  armed 
fores  of  \\liat  can  be  done  in  .spite  of 
seemmcly  in.suimountable  ob.stacles. 
The  m*  n  are  being  well  fed.  well  clothul. 
and  well  liou.-'  d.  and  in  spite  of  a  critir:il 
shortai^e  in  weap<:ns,  vehicles,  and  am- 
munition Well  trained.  A  ho.mc  gene(;u.s. 
hard-hitiuiK,  hard-flchtin?  team  Amer- 
ica I  an  be  well  proud  of. 

Upon  arrival  at  Pine  Camp.  N.  Y..  I 
wa.^  aUoeated  to  the  ofUce  of  the  Divi- 
sion G-2.  and  then  at  my  reque.st,  to 
familiarize  mj.self  with  the  organization 
and  equipment,  was  a.'-signed  to  the  Di- 
vision Officers'  Traininc  Corps,  and  there 
Joined  the  cla.-.s  of  90  newly  assigned 
ofTicers,  rem.aming  with  them  for  3  weeks, 
whil  ■  In  the  fourth  week,  I  was  reas- 
signed to  the  G-2  office  to  learn  the 
operation  of  the  higiier  headquarters. 
Durir.c  the  Divi.sicn  Officers'  "Training 
Corps  :t  was  my  privilege  to  operate 
every  type  of  vehicle  assigned  to  the 
armored  forces,  from  tiie  motorcycle, 
"Jeep."  half -ton  reconnaissance  car,  212- 
ton  half-track  and  scout  car.  to  the  new 
M-3  liRht  tank.  The  operation  of  these 
vehicles  was  not  only  on  the  road  but 
over  rough  terrain  of  scrub  oak,  pine 
trec.s,  and  dtep  ravines  w'th  sand  over 
the  hutis.  both  in  dayhght  and  at  night, 
with  and  without  l.g'.its.  In  every  cae 
the  Vi^hicles  stood  up  and  performed 
without  apparent  difficulty  or  strain. 
The  American  manufacturers  have  met 
th-  need  of  the  new  type  of  miechanized 
warfare  in  an  admirable  manner.  The 
vehicles  arc  fine — all  we  need  nov,'  is  prc- 
duction. 

On  the  range  I  f.red  eveiy  weapon  of 
the  armored  force  excepting  the  37-milli- 
meter antitank  gun.  whicli  we  lacked,  and 
the  75-millimeLer  gun.  bec:.u:-e  we  had 
no  ammunition.  In  my  humble  judg- 
rt.ent  and  based  en  some  years  experience 
as  a  collector  cf  firearms,  the  American 
weapons  are  as  fine,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  world. 

With  the  engineers,  I  helped  construct 
a  10-ton  steel  bridge,  an  8-ton  suspension 
bridge,  and  a  pontoon  bridge — a  danger- 
ous jcb  under  any  circumstances,  in 
peace  or  war.  The  engineers  deserve 
a  lot  of  credit.  While  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement,  the  equipment  is 
very  fine  and  should  prove  most  efficient 
In  the  transporting  of  troops  and  ma- 
terial across  any  unlordable  stream. 


Tliere  were  many  things  which  I  was 
impre.^sed  with.  Foremost  among  the.^e 
wa.s  the  deplorable  lack  of  equipment, 
although  the  quality  of  the  equipment 
given  to  the  Army  by  our  manufacturers 
was  superb.  The  divi^^ion — and  bear  in 
mind  this  is  the  fourth  as  against  Ger- 
many's 20— should  have  274  M-3  light 
tanks.  It  has  50;  it  should  have  108  m.e- 
dium  t?nks.  it  ha-  none.  The  perc.ntaae 
of  other  equipm':'nt. on  hand  for  the  unit,, 
as  com.parea  with  the  requirements,  is 
cbou^  the  same  n-im.'i'ly  20  percent  cf  full 
complement. 

Let  us  consider  lor  example  a  tink 
cicw.  Each  man  muiLt  be  trair/^d  and 
must  possess  the  ability  to  operate  the 
tank  under  all  circumstances  and  must, 
With  limited  or  no  vision,  react  instantly 
to  every  ord^r  of  the  commander.  Each 
mu-t  be  able  to  m.ake  m.inor  repairs  to  the 
tank,  operate  and  make  minor  repairs 
to  the  radio  and  the  guns.  They  must  be 
a  trained,  coordinated  team  that  act  to- 
gether with  confidence  in  one  another. 
This  takes  time  and  equipment.  One 
cannot  stand  without  the  other. 

S'j  it  is  throughout  the  Army,  in  all  its 
branches,  and,  considering  the  tenseness 
of  the  foreign  ;;iiUation  and  nearne.ss  of 
this  country  to  actual  war,  it  i.s  well  for  cur 
own  protection  and  safety  that  we  keep 
our  varsity  team  made  up  of  first -string 
men  until  the  new  snb'-titutes  can  be 
trained.  It  is  also  vital  that  the  varsity 
and  scrub  teams  be  given  the  equipment 
to  train  with,  else  when  the  time  arrives 
for  their  test,  they  may  be  found  lacking 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Wars 
today  are  net  fought  with  bare  hands  or 
swords.  The  mechanized  mon-rers  are 
not  dealt  a  fatal  blow  merely  from  a 
spear.  War  is  a  science.  The  Arm.y  is 
ytur  team  for  which  you  desire  victory. 
If  it  loses,  you  lose  and  if  it  wir..^,  you 
win.  Let  us  get  behind  our  team,  the 
Aimy,  and  give  it  all  the  encouragement, 
coop^'^ratlon.  and  materiel  possible  so  that' 
it  may  obtain  the  training  and  spirit  to 
accomplish  the  victory. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Maj.  Ger. 
Henry  Baird.  the  commandir2  general  c: 
the  Fourth  Arm.ored  Divisi.^n;  L',  Col. 
Y,  D.  Vesely,  the  G-2.  and  the  many 
o."icers  I  came  in  contact  with  fQr  their 
kindness,  patience,  and  consideration 
extended  to  me. 
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Mr.  LA?vIBERTSON,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  war  will  start  when  the  rank  and 
file  have  been  won  over. 

All  the  belligerent  speeches  at  the 
Legion  meet  came  from  the  East. 

What  the  patriots  from  Washington 
want  Is  unity  for  a  foreign  war. 


There  was  one  consolation  at  the  Le- 
gion convention— no  British  Jack  was  in 
sight. 

There  will  be  a  final  show-down  be- 
fore Christmas  on  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress is  a  jellyfish. 

Little  was  said  on  Labor  Day  of  the 
v.-icked  waste  of  defense  funds  caused  by 
un-American  labor  leadership. 

The  President's  plea  for  national 
safety  from  road  accidents  should  have 
included  our  staying  on  this  side. 

The  greatest  applause  Governor  Rat- 
ner  received  at  the  convention  was  when 
he  condemned  the  recent  intolerance  at 
Oklahoma  City. 

Our  full  part  to  beat  Hitler  means  an- 
other Am.erican  Army  to  Europe,  and 
do  not  be  fooled.  This  column  is  agin' 
it.    Are,you  for  it? 

The  most  amazing  thing  we  find  at 
picnics  Is  that  some  few  smart  and  con- 
scientious people  believe  the  President 
will  not  lead  us  into  war. 

My   friend   and   double.  Judge  C    W 
Ryan,  would  give  little  attention  in  his 
court  to  a  plea  of  self-defense  of  a  farmer 
who   went    across   the   river   to   whip  a 
Dutchman. 

Just  2  years  ago  this  week  we  told 
Rotary  at  Marysville,  Kans.,  there  were 
two  things  we  knew  for  sure — that 
F.  D.  R.  wanted  a  third  term  and  that 
he  wanted  us  In  this  war. 

In  grasshopper  years  the  East  sent 
their  old  clothes  to  our  pioneers  in  their 
emergency;  in  the  English  emergency 
they  want  our  old  clothes,  the  clothes  we 
are  wearing,  and  the  hide  and  bone  that 
are  inside  of  them. 


'     •        Mr.  Marshall's  Address 

!  

EXTEN5:oN   C>F   r.r.MA::K3 
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FION.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIG.'iN 
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I        

RADIO   ADDRESS    OF    S     L     A     MARSHALL 


Mr.  DiNGLLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  over  station  WWJ: 

This  *iornlng  I  was  reading  an  Interview 
given  by  Lt.  Gin.  Ben  Lear  In  which  the  com- 
mar.der  of  the  St-cond  Army  said:  "Perhaps 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  military 
system  ot  this  Nation  but  that  Isn't  all  that's 
wrong.  Many  of  cur  people  have  become 
soft  and;  weak-minded.  They  are  not  willing 
to  put  but.  They  are  willing  to  get  but  not 
to  give."* 

It  was  at  about  the  moment  I  had  finished 
the  reading  of  that  statement  that  my  col- 
league, W.  K.  Kelsey.  pointed  to  It  and  said: 
"T!ie  trouble  with  that  bird  Is  that  he  Is 
absolutely  right  but  he  shouldn't  have  said 
It."  Thiit  took  the  words  right  out  of  my 
mouth  I  had  been  reflecting  on  how  Gen- 
eral Lear  had  probably  set  himself  once  again 
to  receive  a  first-class  boot  from  certain 
classes  of  citizens — politicians  and  pubhcfc^t=t 
particularly— who   think   that   ar.y    Llai*   %n 
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Army  man  speaks  his  mind  even  on  such  a 
matter,  as  directly  related  to  national  defense 
as  Is  the  popular  morale,  he  should  be  con- 
demned to  10  days  In  the  electric  chair 

But  I  second  the  motion.  There  l£  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  spirit  of  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  country.  If  it  were 
not  so.  the  tenor  of  popular  criticism  would 
not  swing  so  heedlessly  and  recklefsly  from 
all-out  praise  of  the  Army  to  the  most  In- 
competent and  snivelling  condemnation  cf 
It.  The  Army  In  Its  best  moments  was 
never  as  gocd  nor  as  militarily  l||bust  as  It 
was  made  to  appear  last  winter'  when  the 
country  at  large  had  a  new  cramp  of  appre- 
hension about  Biitaiu's  hold  on  the  future, 
and  the  great  majority  in  this  country  be- 
came suddenly  strong  for  defense  It  was 
never  so  bad  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
during  the  Inst  few  week^when  giving  the 
Army  a  black  eye  became  nie  popular  thing 
to  do  in  some  quarters  because  cf  the  reac- 
tion here  to  the  Russian  defense,  and  an 
accompanying  dissatitiactlon  over  the  ex- 
tension cf   the   draft. 

Every  nitwit  who  deludes  hlm.^rlf  that  he 
has  fomcx  special  insight  Into  the  military 
mind  is  now  engaged  in  writing  about  morale 
In  the  Army  camps.  It  matters  net  If  he  Is 
so  Ignorant  about  Army  matters  that  he 
doesn  t  know  a  Pelham  bit  from  a  general's 
muttache  He  visits  a  few  Army  camps  He 
hears  ecldiers  grcuse  and  cuss  out  the  Army 
and  he  returns  to  his  typewriter  and  carries 
thlx  me'^age  to  Garcia:  "The  morale  Is  ter- 
rlb'y.  terribly  bad  "  To  prove  hi«  i)OlTit.  he 
Interpolatrt  b  few  ctisc  wurds.  which  seems 
to  give  bis  review  an  air  of  authenticity 

I  hardly  need  call  your  attention  to  the 
currency  cf  this  kind  of  flap-doodle  reporting 
It  bcbf  up  evi  ry  time  you  turn  a  page  Tliere 
must  he  an  appetite  for  It  or  it  would  be 
stopped  at  its  source  But  the  appalling 
thing  about  It  is  the  very  stress  placed  upon 
It  can  have  only  the  tfTect  of  malting  malig- 
nant this  core  of  unrest. 

Once  soldiers  ccme  to  take  their  grievances 
seriously,  once  they  become  persuaded  that 
they  can  strike  out  In  any  direction  and  the 
public  will  give  them  a  sympathetic  hearing, 
all  discipline  goes  and  the  habits  Instilled  by 
months  of  treining  are  cast  cff  I  tell  you 
that  It  can  happen.  The  greater  the  degree 
of  freedcm  that  a  soldiery  has  experienced  In 
civil  life,  the  more  unruly  it  becomes  when 
confronted  by  a  real  or  a  fancied  injustice  in 
mUltary  life. 

The  Army  will  have  enough  of  a  problem 
with  morale  wlthcut  agencies  from  the  out- 
side taking  8  course  which  Is  designed  only 
to  aggravate  the  problem  If  we  do  these 
things  and  make  the  excuse  that  we  have  the 
right  of  free  speech,  we  simply  make  point 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  enjoyed  cur  free- 
doms only  to  learn  hew  to  abii.se  them  and 
to  contrive  toward  their  undoing. 

Thcrr  has  never  been  a  time  when  grousing 
and  "cussing  cut"  the  service  was  not  an  ac- 
cepted part  cf  the  business  of  soldiering.  In 
my  years  I  have  had  some  association  with 
the  troops  of  Britain,  France.  Italy,  Canada. 
Spain.  Pcrtupal.  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  an  army  which 
was  contented  with  Its  lot  and  in  which  the 
voices  of  the  malcontents  did  not  echo  from 
the  guardhriuse  to  the  rear.  That  is  tiue  In 
war  or  in  petce.  But  what  of  if  Currently 
I  hear  people  say  that  all  would  be  different 
If  war  were  to  come;  that.  th?n.  ev.^ry  man 
V  o.iJd  i!C  his  duty  quietly  and  efficiently. 

That  is  another  grca  dclusicn.  Soldiers 
will  kick  b.ick  any  '.ime  During  the  World 
War  I  went  from  a  Regular  Army  outfit  tc  a 
N  .tlcnal  Army  regiment  and  was  at  first  dis- 
mayed by  the  fierce  spirit  of  resentment 
against  the  service  In  many  of  these  m'-n. 
Later  I  saw  them  in  battle,  and  they  foupht 
like  lions — still  "cussing"  the  Army.  In  that 
kind  of  mill,  one  comes  to  realize  that  simple 
protest  or  the  nursing  of  a  grcuse  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  ba^ic  loyalty  of  the 
individual. 


All  armits  reflect  tlie  spuits  of  the  peoples 
from  which  they  ame  Turn  the  frpoilighl 
on  civil  America  today — on  the  very  business 
organizat.on  wi;h  wh^ch  you  wcrk.  lor  that 
matter — and  ask  if  the  majority  of  Individ- 
uals would  candidly  say  that  life  is  a  sweet 
dream  and  work  a  bed  of  roses,  and  they  are 
perfectly  contented  wiih  what  they  have.  If 
ycu  can  answer  thai  question  In  the  affiru;a- 
tive.  then  your  experience  is  not  like  mine. 

It  is  not  my  task  to  appear  as  a  special 
pleader  for  the  Array,  and  what  Is  said  here  is 
not  any  blanket  endorsement  of  Its  policies. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  called  fcr.  and  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  take  such  an  attitude. 
Mistakes  have  occurred  and  others  will  be 
made,  for  that  is  the  natuie  of  the  problem. 
But  unless  we  can  begin  to  we;gh  cur  de- 
fense situation  according  to  a  sensible  scale 
of  values,  and  cut  out  this  namby-pamby 
treatment  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
fighting  services,  we  won't  have  to  worry 
about  our  Military  Establishment  for  very 
long,  becauie  we  wen  t  have  any.  The  men 
are  in  for  anotlier  18  months.  Thafs  the 
way  it  Is.  It's  the  law.  The  terms  of  that 
law  wcrk  a  hardship  on  a  great  number  of 
people  Many  of  them  have  to  make  a  dis- 
proportionate sacrifice. 

As  regrettable  as  that  is.  It  could  only  be 
made  mere  so  if  the  end  of  it  should  be  that 
these  men  arc  dcpiivcd  of  their  civil  privi- 
leges only  to  become  second-rate  soldiers  be- 
cause the  epirii  of  the  Army  Is  wilted  by  an 
unhealthy  climate  of  opinion  over  the 
CO  un  try- 
It  Is  quite  po.«sibIe  fcr  us  to  spend  billions 
cf  dollars  for  defense  and  come  up  with  a 
defensive  machinery  that  is  about  as  u&eful  as 
a  sieve.  Certainly  no  thinking  American — 
whether  he  be  an  isclatlonl*t  or  ai»  interven- 
tionist— want*  anything  of  the  kind. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS   OF  HON    S.\MUEL  DICK- 
STEIN,  OF   NL-W  YORK 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  hcck-up  on  August  27.  1941: 

The  responsibility  of  extending  the  Selec- 
tive Scivice  Act  was  one  cf  the  gravest  prob- 
lems which  confronted  Congress  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

I  frund  It  verj-  difficult,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  determine 
the  ccuise  which  I  was  to  pursue  with  ref- 
erence to  this  proposed  legislation  I  spent 
many  days  and  weeks  in  deliberating  about 
this  question,  and  when  my  vote  was  finally 
cast  it  was  the  result  of  mature  and  consid- 
ered opinion. 

Congress  Is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment It  has  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  under  our  Ccnstltuticn  it  is 
ccmpletely  Independent  from  the  Executive. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  vote  in  accordance  with  his 
convictions.  If  his  Judgment  does  not  agree 
with  yours  or  with  mine,  well,  it  is  his  Judg- 


ment and  sliould  be  respected  1  tl.trefi.irc 
feel  tiiat  those  of  my  ccukaguts.  btth  D^u^u- 
crats  and  Republicans,  whc  voted  against  the 
exten.slon  of  the  dreft.  voted  in  acci;d;':.r' 
with  their  own  convictions  and  il.i.r  lv.:\ 
consc.ence. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  seutniK  lU  cf 
the  public  in  this  country  docs  not  favcr  Iciig 
milit£.ry  service  for  the  sune  of  the  Nation 
We  a-e  not  a  warlike  people,  and  we  have 
no  agRressive  desire*  to  attack  aiiV  c>.  ■viutsy 
or  to  fight  anyone  in  the  world. 

Many  years  ago,  Woodrow  Wilson  pro- 
claim^ed  the  principle  that  America  seeks 
no  m  w  territory,  and  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  add  1  inch  to  our  national  domains. 
The  aim  of  our  Government  has  alw.iys 
been  peace,  and  we  have  proclaimed  peace 
to  the  world  by  the  many  treaties  which 
were  ;Tiade  during  the  "0  y  ars  following  the 
end  cf  the  last  World  w,  .-  In  all  of  these 
treaties  and  conferences  wo  have  aimed  at 
an  organization  of  the  wo: id  where  wiirs 
will  be  unknown  and  where  all  disputes 
amon^  nations  would  be  settled  by  peaceful 
meth(!ds. 

'•if  Bryan  treaties,  the  Kellogg  treaties,  the 
treatlfs  between  the  various  powers  ccm- 
poslm?  the  Wa.shlngton  Conference  rf  1922. 
and  111!  the  other  mternatlf  nal  at'rrements 
to  wt  Ich  the  United  Sta'f^  v  .i-  ;.  j  a.*v  pro- 
cialmrd  the  thecr>  of  p  ac.  ft;;  «-f't',' ni' nt  cf 
all  international  disputes 

It  feemed  for  a  rather  long  period  tl.rit  the 
peace  of  the  world  wa^  secure,  but  tljcn  the 
bolt  rame  In  1039  when  Germany  invndtd 
Poland  Our  peace-loving  country,  in  lis 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  an  expansion  of  the 
German-Polish  conflict,  was  not  immediately 
concerned  with  the  course  of  events-  at  that 
time,  and  thus  refrained  from  becomltie  im- 
medh'.tely  Involved  In  fact,  as  evid.  i  Cf  of 
Pres  (lent  Roosevelt's  desire  to  end  tl.e  Euro- 
pean conflict,  you  will  recall  the  tour  if 
Eurojjean  countries  by  thr  Under  Stcrctary 
cl  State,  Sumner  H  Welles,  in  the  fall  rf 
1939.  Unfortunately,  the  world  at  large  had 
an  entirely  new  type  of  war  lord  to  con- 
tend with,  and  when  Germany's  rulers  em- 
barked on  a  campaign  to  enclave  the  whole 
world.  It  became  an  unavoidable  Aineilcan 
problem  as  well  as  a  Europefin  problem 

Becai'se  of  7  years  cf  preparedness  the 
German  war  power  was  able  to  gain  control 
ever  Central  Eurcpe,  and  the  only  way  left 
to  ccmbat  those  evil  powers,  whose  sole  aim 
Is  the  destruction  of  democracy,  was  by  cur 
national  preparedness 

In  consequence  to  thtse  unufual  circum- 
stances. Congress,  for  the  first  time  m  cur 
history.  In  times  of  peace,  fcund  It  neces- 
sary to  enact  a  Selective  Service  Training 
Act.  caiUng  for  a  draft  of  900,000  young  men 
to  train  In  the  cause  of  Justice  and  freedom. 
Thes?  young  men  were  to  be  trained,  not  for 
an  oiTensive  program,  not  to  fight  wars-  fut- 
slde  of  the  United  States,  but  to  be  preji-rid 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  aggres.«;crs  and  dic- 
tatcrj  In  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
It  Wi.s  an  army  which  was  tc  serve  only  1 
year,  since  it  was  believed  that  training  !=u  h 
soldiers  for  1  year's  servica  would  be  sufB- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  become  an  army  lor 
deferse,  and  the  basis  fcr  our  military 
pre  pt  redness. 

So  the  matter  rested  a  year  ago.  and  It 
was  :he  belief  of  the  Members  of  Congres«, 
that  by  following  the  recommendation  of  the 
War  Department,  and  by  providing  for  k- 
lecti\ e-service  training,  we  had  adva:.:ed 
the  cause  of  national  preparedness,  ard  ade- 
quit«.'ly  provided  for  the  delen.'-e  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  events  of  the  world 
have  a  tendency  to  ditrupt  "the  bcst-l£id 
plam  of  mice  tnd  men  "  In  spite  o;  t.ie 
fact  that  a  year  ago  It  wa*  deemed  tha;  1 
year'-H  training  wcuid  be  sufficient  to  crtate 
a  delensive  army  for  this  country,  exjjtii- 
ence  has  ehown  that  the  men  who  v. ere 
caUed    Into    service    n-qurcd    n.Lrt    ti.an    a 
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yeai'x   ti.ili.:i.e  m  order  to  become  effective 
soldiers    and    guardiaiu  cf   cur   liberty. 

Tlie  Ch'.ef  i-.t  S-.'.iT  of  the  United  States 
Arrr-.y  r;p;><  i:p'1  b  U.re  Congress  and  told  us 
that  the  national  dfffnse  required  an  ex- 
tension of  the  period  cf  s«'rvice;  that  If  these 
mer-  were  relei'-^ci  a*  the  end  of  1  year,  we 
wou  d  ha^'f  hw  a  p  Kiiy  trained  and  an 
In.id' qii'i'f  ;•  p'-fp..:tri  Ar::.y  and  wculd  be 
u.•'.a^5;■■  to  cr^an.i7'^  .  ur  mUiiary  forces  for 
tru  •    nn'l   n:'l   deJei.se 

A  nv^de;:!  .irniy  d;fTe:s  a  crtat  clral  from 
the  type  c:  m  lit.'.ry  '•er\-icc  for  v,h:ch  prtv;- 
(iUs  arn-ilrs  !.a\c  been  trained  The  i,e-r 
amrcs  are  c^^-let- U  mech^inizcd  and  i::ew 
methcds  rr.u"  te  t.night  th"  yount;  remilts, 
In  iird'-r  ro  prfp:i:p  them  adiquatcly  tc  be- 
ccme  modern  m  ide*'-  Experience  has  shov.n 
In  the  cpii;l'>n  cf  th»  Chv-f  tf  S'rfT  cf  the 
A'ln  .  .  fh.a'  .i  much  1  iiifr  ;raininj  pericd  will 
bf  i:r^cr>>:\ry  th.tn  ti.f  "  yc.i:  prt-vidi-'d  for  by 
the  Sp'.ec*;'.  e  Sp;\;ce  Ac' 

FoUo'aIi.j  til..-,  re^i  mmondatlejn  cf  th^^ 
Chief  of  Siafl.  oiUs  ».rc  intrcxluced  In  b.v.ii 
Hcus?s  of  Con:?re?s  to  er.'^nd  the  service  and 
tralrlnj;  pe :,cJ  and  .t  was  to  cairy  cut  this 
rpccinmcndriii'-n  (  '  the  Chief  of  StaJI,  that  I 
Saw  ;■!*  t'l  V  "  m  f.' v  r  rf  the  extension  of 
the  draft  In  dcUn,'  so.  I  was  weH  aware  of 
the  fact  til, It  many  fatiicr.s  und  mothers. 
members  of  my  con~tit',j^'ncv.  and  ihroiiijh- 
out  the  country,  w„u'd  ha-,e  t.i  ir.ak'  a  real 
sacrifice  by  bavin.-  the.,'  '(  :;>  remain  in 
tralnlH',;  f-  r  a  h  '.eer  period  'han  originally 
Intended  I  knrw  and  fee'  deeply  the  ex- 
tent of  thi.-  iiv  \'  df^m'inri  made  on  cur  pf'-plc. 
but  I  ani  sm:--  '!:.,:  t'le  ;a'rintic  men  and 
wonic::  cf  Anu  .■■.iM,  uho  !.)ve  thrir  country 
and  a;-"  e.i.:i'r  to  pre.srrve  it  for  tlip  pr.>  ent 
"Und  future  .'ener,itl'"n.«.  will  Ki..vlly  ni.ike  this 
.■^a;  r'.f.  0  :*'  'V"-:  \:v.'- x  ns  I  am  r";".vi:t;.vi, 
thot  by  do::;  ^.  .  ''..<.•:  a;o  p''rr~.--  -.r-z  'he  v.ell- 
brlns  of  thi-  d  ui  try 

We  arc  a"  r^'ic^  ;(!.;;  thi.^  a^^d  "an  at  ra  :-i>,d 
of  tia:n;i..;  .-  :»  p:<  tcc'xn  a;:v!  a  nioature  to 
saf.  Jiiard  'his  peace,  and  m  the  creat  wc.rd.s 
of  the  fa' her  of  cur  cour.'ry.  George  V/ash- 
-Ineton.  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  cf 
thp  most  elTeclvial  means  of  pr'-STVtng 
pe..jc  ■•  Thu  .  by  the  additional  training 
which  cur  young  men  will  receive  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  tht-y  will  n'->t  only  become 
more  adequately  prepared  t  m<"f  atv.  chal- 
leiiee  to  our  vay  of  life,  hu?  w.ll  become 
trail. -d  for  peace-time  pur'irts  :  :\^  better 
enabled  to  earn  a  living  when  their  term  of 
•ervlce  Is  over 

The  Army  trains  Its  men  for  many  peace- 
time &ccupatk~ns.  and  a  g.  od  many  of  the 
m-^n  will  have  had  for  th?  flrst  time  in  their 
lU(\-.  the  rporr*u:i'tv  rf  v^-m---'^"^  '  fxper-.  ^n 
new  methrd-  r^'.  li'.clr.--riii  nrtiv.rie-:  u-eful 
In  peacrtin^r  r.-r  \v!;;rh  th.;'  Arinv  will  h,'.c 
pro-ided  the  training  The.'-e  men  will  sl~c 
hav(^  l.-nrned  the  value  rf  discipline,  and  .vi'.l 
ha\ e  acquired  tlie  nbiiity  cf  adap'invr  th>>in- 
sclvf-  t.,  t-.e  ii'!'2  ~  •\'...ch  :.:!■  I'na  /  laaole 
after  a  war  WV.:.  i\:V.  anpi-o.iatijn  for  the 
disappo'.rtn-.:-:.'  f.:t  >—  -me  of  cur  boys  in 
th-^  .•'.>rvice  I  am  ^nre  th.u  The  riischa^j;cd 
soldi! -s  w:'.:  Ue]  tl.v  the  time  th^y  ?pr-nt 
In  th..'  Armv  w.i-  wo'.!  spent,  and  v.i'1  in'fict 
becc.n"  all  a.-<et  t,,^  them  whrii  'h'v  rr'^vme 
the  ra^rmal  routine  cf  thru  daily  livr-;  upcn 
returning  to  evil. an  pursnits  Ai.ci  fnr  those 
who  wore  pre-.a^usly  unoccupievi  tli's  trail- 
ing vvill  be  verv  i.e'pful  to  th?m.  in  rttrlnin^ 
prua^e  cnip;'  ;.  ni".t 

In  votin:r  a«  I  did  fcr  the  tK*en.'icn  ot  Mio 
draft  I  did  «'-  w:'h  tlu>  full  conviction  th.at 
I  w:is  furthering  the  Interest ~  of  this  O'^untry 
above  any  person.al  ambitions,  and  above  nv." 
desire  to  please  any  paniculh.  individual  or 
lndi\  .dvia;'^.  w2m  by  th;-*  e.x'en-l  m  of  rh.e 
draft  wju'.d  bj  called  upcn  to  niak  ■  a  fur- 
th.f:  s  .criftce  1:^..=.-  a.e  times  v.lnni  all  of 
12«  "I-. mid  T:  ,a7e  .'ur  du'v  to  :nak^=  seme 
sacrilice.  sc'me  in  nictiey.  5cn:e  !n  t!m?,  s  me 
in  bam?  t'-rn  frcm  rur  crrtinary  p-ir^uirs, 
and  ,-lvin«;  cf  cur'^clvcs  to  th.e  cau*e  of  na- 
tional deit':\9e  There  Is  no  ercater  gift  to 
man  tl:vn  uen.jcracy  and  the  icur  freedoms. 


The  cause  Is  sacred,  and  anyone  who  contrib- 
utes to  the  preservation  of  our  great  form  of 
government  will  find  full  reward  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  sacrifice  will  not  ha-,  e 
been  In  vain. 

My  vote  Is  In  line  with  my  20  years  of  pub- 
lic scrvlcp,  in  which  I  have  always  considered 
the  interests  of  the  ccmm.unity  against  any 
per'-cna!  wishes  This  i.^  another  ins:a::ice  cf 
a  national  effort  which  should  bring  about 
national  unity.  The  cau-?e  cf  national  unity 
1,-  --acred  to  niy  heart,  and  in  wcrk.n^  against 
d!cta''or,-hip  and  all  tht  alien  phil.scphies 
which  have  crept  in-o  the  Ame''tcati  public 
life  we  are  fighting;  fcr  the  maintenance  of 
c'lr  national  unity  Nationiii  unity  is  par- 
ticul.iriy  Important  In  tlmics  of  stre=~  and  in 
timed  o:  a  world  upheaval,  and  In  the  wr-rds 
cf  the  oroat  emancipatc^r,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"Ui.i'ed  we  stand,  divided  we  fall  "  By  pie- 
.'cr-.m-^-  ard  protecting  the  Am.eiici.n  com- 
m.  n-.vtal*h  we  will  be  able  tc  help  restore  to 


th 


mtrus    wh^se    libortic;-    hava    been 


taken  a-vvav  from  them  by  brutal  force  their 
soviTrirn  riiihts  to  which  all  m.ankmd  i-  J-.istly 
entitled 

Our  Am.encan  democracv.  fcrt:f::d  and 
stren^th.ened  by  military  preparedness,  and 
hi'Tdenc-cl  by  the  splendid  young  men  who  are 
preparing  to  become  good  tcldiers,  will  gain 
In  importance,  and  will  exhibit  tc  a  doubting 
world  th.at  democracy  still  lives,  and  will  live 
as  long  as  there  ar-a  men  and  wom.en  who  are 
willing  to  make  sacrific-'S  for  its  defence. 

This  is  cur  only  hope  for  the  preservation 
cf  ctir  j.eace  and  cf  our  great  international 
mtt  ..r.-y  We  mu.;t  live  not  for  today  but  for 
a  bet'er  tomorrow,  and,  my  friends,  there  will 
be  better  days  ahead— wars  never  la^st  for- 
ever, and  neither  will  Hitler  and  his  evil 
frllower- 

I  ti.ank  vo-a. 


Inland  Waterways  and  Harbors  Improved 
Cy  En^'ard  For  JS'lIiiary  Preparedness 
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Mi-.  MAN'SFIELD  ^!^  Spcakrr,  at  my 
i-cqih"=t  the  Cnief  o:  Enema-.,  s  has 
Uiiih.-iud  me  with  information  on  the 
\vjtotw-'y  in)pr"vements  by  England  for 
militai-y  i;rjpar:dness. 

Ever  ccnscicu.s  of  both  the  strategic 
impcttancc  of  irilan:!  v:  ^eiwayis  and  their 
valuable  function  m  the  national  eco- 
ncm  c  sphere,  th^^  GcvPinnients  of  Eng- 
lap-d,  Sooilaitd.  and  Wales  have  criss- 
crr  ^.-^^d  thei^  ish^.d  cmrire,  frcm  the 
reck- 1:_ unci  firth-  of  northern  Scotland 
to  liio  cha.k  coniii<  of  the  EnglLh  Chan- 
nt',  V.::-.  r  .1 :?!-,-,  a  ■>  :hi  t  c.re  an  essential 
elomen:  in  the  miitaiy  p'eparecness  of 
tine  nation.  The  B;::ibh  I.-les,  exclusive  of 
Irclo.nd,  havo  a  total  area  of  only  68  000 
■q'.[-t:e  milf5.  abrur  equal  to  the  cix  New 
Ei. gland  States,  or  less  than  the  single 
Slot-  af  Ml,v5ouri.  yet  they  have  a  2.5C0- 
nule  nt  tv.o.k  of  improved  waterways  and 
eanals.  The-  'ojidti.s  v\l'i.ca  the  railways 
art-  caiitd  upcn  tc  be.ir  in  time  cf  war. 
fiiid  the  handicap.;  iir.por-td  ti;"i"P.  h'gh- 
way  transport  by  g?-o!ine  rationing,  tend 
to  focus  attention  upon  'his  waterway 
system   as   a   means  cf   supplementing 


overtaxed  land  transportation  in  the  gen- 
eral pursuit  of  the  nation's  war  aim.s. 

Early  in  this  war  the  British  Govern- 
ment gave  recognition  to  the  importance 
of  inland  waterways  in  the  national 
transport  system  by  forming  a  canal — 
defense — advisory  committee  upon 
which  are  represented  the  canal  asso- 
ciation and  the  national  association  of 
canal  carriers.  Full  benefits  are  thus 
derived  frcm  the  experience  gained  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  when  costly  mistakes 
were  made  due  to  the  lacK  cf  effective  co- 
ordination of  railway,  road,  and  w-ater 
transportation.  Compared  with  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  1916,  the  English 
harbors  and  ^-aterways  of  today  are  gen- 
erally recognized  to  be  operating  with  in- 
creased eCBciency.  Improvements  in 
warehousing  facilities,  in  handling  equip- 
ment as  well  as  in  watercourses,  made  in 
peacetime,  have  eliminated  unnecessary 
delays  and  accidents.  Large  sums  have 
been  spent  oc  dredging,  restoration,  and 
modernization  of  locks.  And  through 
old  canals,  retired  modestly  behind  con- 
ceahng  hedgerows,  runs  a  quickened  new 
life,  stimulated  by  the  armament  pro- 
gram. Every  day  long,  narrow  canal 
boats  are  being  feverishly  loaded  at 
Limehouse  and  other  docks  with  scrap 
iron,  steel,  and  copper  destined  for  the 
mills  and  foundries  of  the  Midlands. 

The  important  inland  waterways  of 
Britain  radiate  from  the  Midlands  like 
spckes  of  a  wheel  to  four  great  ocean 
ports.  Canals  have  been  constructed 
northwest  to  Liverpool,  the  Trent  River 
flows  northeast  to  Hull  on  the  Humber 
River,  the  Thames  River  flows  southeast 
to  London,  and  the  Severn  River  flows 
southwest  to  Bristol.  By  means  of  arti- 
ficial connections  water-borne  traflac 
may  be  moved  from  one  to  another  cf 
these  principal  waterways  and  thus  the 
four  great  import  and  export  harbors  are 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
industrial  Midlands.  Direct  navigable 
connections  also  cross  the  island  from 
Bristol  to  London  and  from  Liverpool  to 
Hull.  Farther  north  in  Scotland  the 
island  is  a^ain  crossed  by  navigable 
channels  frcjm  Glasgow  to  Leith  and 
from  the  Fir^h  of  Lome  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Mo(ray  Firth  on  the  North  Sea. 

The  Briti^  canals  include  many  un- 
usual features  such  as  tunnels,  bridge- 
aqueducts,  apd  elevators,  both  vertical 
and  inclined;  There  are  45  canal  tun- 
nels in  England  and  Wales,  each  having 
a  length  exdeeding  300  feet.  Of  these, 
the  longest  1|  over  16,000  feet.  The  first 
and  most  famous  canal  tunnel,  the  Hare- 
castle  Tunni,  constructed  in  1776  on 
the  summit  1  ;vel  of  the  Trent  and  Mercy 
Canal,  is  ovi'r  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 
Canal  bridgi  -aqueducts  of  masonry  or 
steel  are  conmonly  used  to  cross  rail- 
ways, highways,  rivers,  and  other  canals. 
Near  Manchister  the  Biidg?water  Canal 
Is  carried  ove- 1" >f  PJanchester  Canal  by  a 
swin|  aoucdrct. 

The  water  vays  and  particularly  their 
termini  at  <  castal  ports  have  become 
centers  of  great  activity.  British  re- 
armament skyrocketed  the  demand  for 


transporting 


which  waterfrays  ere  excellently  suited 
and  now  the  ill-cut  war  production  spurs 
this     activity.       Foreign     barkentlnes. 


schooners. 


metals  and  bulk  freight  for 


tteel     freighters.     Thames 


barges,  and  heavy  canal  boats,  crowded 
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together  like  ice  floes,  move  to  moorings 
under  large  electric  cranes  which  handle 
cargoes  promptly  and  efficiently.  With 
Yankee  emphasis  on  speed.  Diesel  en- 
gines propel  the  reloaded  canal  boats 
known  as  "quick  boats"  or  "fly  boats'* 
from  London  ports  to  Birmingham  in 
60  hours,  a  trip  that  once  took  7  days. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  the  British 
Isles  have  contemplated  any  defense 
other  than  at  her  coast  lines  that  plans 
have  probably  never  been  formulated  for 
using  her  interior  waterways  as  lines  of 
defense.  The  primary  use  of  England's 
waterways  in  militaiy  preparedness  is 
therefore  to  alleviate  the  transportation 
demands  upon  the  railways  and  hich- 
ways  that  invariably  becom.e  overloaded. 
Mr.  Ernest  Bovin.  Britain's  powerful 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Transport,  who 
heads  the  transport  and  general  work- 
ers' unions,  stressed  the  importance  of 
this  use  of  waterways  in  a  speech  on 
transport  in  wartime.  He  indicated  the 
advisability  of  distributing  the  enormous 
reserves  of  raw  materials  and  non- 
perishable  foods  at  numerous  points 
throughout  the  country  rather  than  to 
permit  these  reserves  to  accumulate  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  air  raid  might 
cause  irreparable  damage.  The  inland 
waterways  which  traverse  regions  of  the 
interior  country  are  the  logical  means  of 
accomplishing  this  objective.  Num.erous 
boats  can  take  imports  as  they  are  re- 
ceived and  distribute  them  to  local  re- 
serve depots  located  in  the  open  country 
adjacent  to  canal  routes.  In  this  man- 
ner supplies  can  be  removed  in  large 
quantities  from  ports,  subject  to  frequent 
air  attacks,  and  cached  at  so  many  sepa- 
rated locations  that  a  bombing  attack 
will  be  unable  to  deliver  a  knock-out 
blow  to  supply. 

The  two-century-o'.d  waterway  system 
of  the  British  Isles  has  been  steadily  im- 
proved and  modernized  at  a  tremendous 
cost,  but  now.  in  Britain's  time  of  need, 
the  waterways  are  more  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  burden  placed  upon  them.  Co- 
ordinated transport  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  in  a 
grave  national  crisis.  During  the  World 
War  we  in  the  United  Slates  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  use  of  everything  that 
would  float,  from  a  bateau  to  a  battle- 
ship. Britain  is  finding  the  same  to  be 
true  today,  and  she  appreciates  that  the 
inland  waterways,  now  so  indispensable 
to  her  cause,  are  ready  only  because  her 
statesmen  had  the  vision  to  prepare  them 
In  times  of  peace. 
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AIDnL.SS  EY  HON    F/M-'L  V    M.-MTT 


Mr.     McCORMACK         Mr      Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaikb  in  ths 


Record.  1  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Paul  V. 
McNutt: 

In  1939.  at  Omaha,  Nebr  ,  I  was  privileged 
to  address  your  crder  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner given  in  honor  of  a  great  humanitarian 
and  a  great  American,  Supreme  Knight 
Francis  P   Matthews. 

In  the  2  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  happy  occasion  fateful  things  have  come 
to  pass. 

The  world  has  turned  Into  chaos  Not 
for  generations  have  the  values  and  the  ideals 
for  which  men  live  been  subjected  to  such 
devastating  attack  From  a  cloud,  at  first 
no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  has  broken 
a  storm  so  furious  as  to  shake  the  very 
foundations   of   Christian   civilization. 

From  the  evil  forces  thus  loosened  upon 
the  world  no  nat:on  and  no  people  are  safe. 
And  woe  unto  the  nation  arjd  people  who 
fail  to  prepare  adequate  defenses  agalrvst 
this  rushing  flood  of  pagaii  violence 

Rudely  were  the  American  p>eople  awakened 
to  the  danger.  Heroically  are  they  respond- 
ing to  It. 

Tliey  are  determined  to  build  a  citadel 
where  the  principles  of  decency  and  hu- 
r  anlty  may  be  forever  secure.  Without 
fear  or  panic  they  are  throwing  their  energies 
Into  a  mighty  effort  to  strengthen  the  Na- 
tion on  every  hand.  With  quiet  courage 
and  a  lirm  will  they  are  arming  it  physically 
against  attack  from  without  and  morally 
against  deterioration  from  within. 

They  are  preparing  deleuses  against  the 
threat  of  an  invading  army.  But  they  also 
scfk  to  avoid  that  spiritual  corrosion  and 
internal  decay  which  is  the  invariable  prel- 
ude to  national  disaster.  They  are  improv- 
ing their  democracy  as  well  as  extending  their 
military  defenses. 

The  Nation  hopes  to  avoid  war.  but  if 
war  comes,  our  instruments  for  defense  will 
be  stronger  and  tlie  things  defended  will  be 
more  worthy  of  our  efforts. 

We  know  full  well  that  ours  is  not  the  most 
perfect  of  possible  nations. 

There  are  black  spots  In  our  past — blots  on 
the  pages  of  our  history. 

Tiiere  are  still  bottlenecks  to  our  democ- 
racy. There  are  bottlenecks  to  production; 
to  consumer  distribution:  to  Individual  cp- 
portunlty.  We  know  that  for  some  great 
minorities  there  are  bottlenecks  to  liberty; 
people  among  us  who  are  too  poor  for  their 
own  health  and  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
Others  who  become  rich  to  a  point  which  is 
not  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  the 
public  welfare  or  their  concern  for  the  com- 
mon interest. 

But  we  knew.  too.  the  kind  of  society  we 
want  to  build  and  the  kind  we  can  build. 

Tlie  blueprint  Is  clear.  The  foundation 
already  laid. 

How  firm  that  foundation  is  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  courage  and  unselfishness  of  us 
all  in  fortifying  it  against  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  a  world  gone  mad  with  fear  and 
confusicn. 

Wlthcut  our-chooslng  It.  we  are  caught  In  a 
death  struggle  between  two  conflicting  Ideol- 
ogies— two  totally  different  and  mutually  ex- 
clusive ways  of  life. 

In  such  a  struggle  we  dare  not  rely  alone 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  opposing  philos- 
ophy or  cur  hatred  for  that  way  cf  life.  We 
muit  rely  as  well  upon  the  validity  cf  cur 
own. 

A  reconsecratJon  to  the  tenets  cf  democracy 
and  a  better  understanding  of  its  significance 
for  mankind  is  as  necessary  as  the  will  to 
repel  an  invader  from  ctir  shores. 

We  have  seen  hew  fatal  is  the  neglect  of 
this  phase  of  a  nation's  life.  We  have  seen  it 
In  the  fall  of  France. 

Here  was  a  great  nation  with  the  best- 
trained  army  in  the  world.  Only  a  few  shcrt 
years  ago  it  was  one  cf  the  richest  in  the 
world.  It  had  great  Induftrial  resources  and 
a  vast  colonial  empire.  It  had  a  great  tradi- 
tion for  courage  and  rescurcefulness,  both  in 
peace  and  In  war. 


But  France  fell,  withm  'Iv  li-crtcifclf  period 
of  a  few  short  days. 

A  nation  so  strong  and  so  ccnfu-.er.t  rculd 
not  h£ive  been  destroyed  In  so  brief  a  nicmcnt 
had  it  not  been  weakened  dcwn  to  thr  vc:y 
foundation  cf  its  national  l:fe  The  war,  f.r 
France,  was  lost  t)efore  it  !■;  c  ^'  >-u:i 

History  is  a  stern  teacher  Lu:  ..tr  Ki-.^Lis 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Disquieting  and  revealing  facts  are  gradu- 
ally throwing  light  upon  this  tragic  mystery. 
When  the  Nazi  legions  wire  rolling  close 
to  Paris  and  the  diving  S:ukas  were  roanr.g 
overhead,  it  is  reported  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment issued  an  official  order  to  all  young 
men  Irom  18  to  20  years  cf  age  to  leave  the 
city  a'-  once.  They  were  literally  told  by  their 
government  to  run  away.  A  once  mighty 
and  glorious  nation,  the  cradle  cf  liberalism, 
where  flourished  a  fierce  and  noble  patriot- 
ism, had  prepared  i'  youth  for  nothing  but 
flight  when  the  enemy  reached  its  gates. 

In  a  democracy  untouched  by  dry  rot  and 
decay,  the  flower  of  young  manhood  could 
never  be  compelled  to  flee  nhen  the  nalloa 
was  caught  In  deadly  peril. 

We  see,  too.  the  manner  af  men  who  have 
come  to  leadership  since  tho  blr^ding  nation 
has  been  beaten  to  its  knee*  Men  who  can 
tolerate  end  collaborate  wltli  fascism.  rc;3u- 
d'atlng  the  spirit  cf  the  Bastille  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  liberty,  embracirg  the  evil  forces 
which  have  dlsmemtered  the  land  of  their 
nativity  Men  with  craven  souls,  who  fcr  the 
sake  cf  personal  power  and  gain,  sell  their 
nation's  honor  and  their  cwd. 
France,  Indeed,  was  stabbed  In  the  back 
And  history  will  some  day  record  that  the 
assassin  was  the  enemy  within  that  s:u  k 
the  fatal  thrust. 

It  ifi  noteworthy  that  'Iv  France  which 
cculd  produce  the  men  ci  Vichy  almnvt 
completely  repudiated  those  great  social  re- 
forms which  made  the  nation  th'_^  outsTa.'.d- 
Ing  democracy  of  Europe.  Its  warm  concern 
for  the  common  man  had  vanished.  The 
drive  for  greater  social  ar.d  economic  liberty 
had  been  abandoned.  The  social  conscui.ce 
was  dead.  The  nation  had  become  hard  .-^^rd 
cullous.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  tht^  ciy 
that  once  inspired  the  world,  had  bcc<  me  a 
faint  and  hollow  sound,  heard  but  dimly  d'  wn 
the  long  corridors  cf  time 

The  Bastille  was  once  more  locked,  and  the 
spirit  of  French  democracy  imprisoned. 
On  the  other  hand,  lock  at  Britain 
Even  under  the  impact  of  total  war    Enc- 
land   has    rededlcated   herself   to   t.ht.    crmo- 
cratlc  way  cf  life. 

Here,  too,  an  historic  tragedy  wr.s  barely 
averted.  The  liberal  EnElaiid  of  the  turn- 
ties  had  given  away  to  a  ^(  :i  !:,  haidboiled 
land  of  appeasement.  Men  v.ho  thc-acht 
little  of  national  honor  but  much  cf  se;f 
brought  their  country  to  the  very  br;nk  cf 
disaster. 

But  when  catas'.rophe  v.a.f-  ;mr:.;r.e:.t  the 
reaction  was  immediate  Uni.ke  u:.i;a;;py 
France,  altogether  paralyzed  by  the  death 
grip  of  reaction,  English  hberaUsm  a:.d  E:.c- 
Ush  patriotism  rallied  nobly,  and  E:.t;;i;.d 
once  more  began  to  look  after  her  uf  moc- 
racy  and  put  It  Into  action. 

Democracy  is  concerned  with  people — v.ith 
what  they  eat  and  how  they  are  housed  and 
whether  they  are  sick  or  well,  miserable  cr 
happy, 

England  is  locking  after  her  housing  prob- 
lem, her  food  problem,  and  her  health  prob- 
lem. Doing  It  right  now.  even  as  uiercilets 
death  rains  frcm  the  skies. 
Here  are  some  specific  results 
A  Perscnal  Injuries  Act  has  been  pa'^.'-ed 
which  pays  benefits  to  Ci\iiian  deltn.-e  v„,- 
untters  and  to  all  gainfully  employed  injured 
by  enemy  action.  After  10  months  cf  ex- 
periment, Britain  has  recently  revised  the 
scale  cf  the.-e  benefits  "upvvard. 

DlBablcment  pensions  are  provided  S'or- 
Tivorship  benefits  not  unhke  tho~e  u.  our 
own  Boclal-security  program  pre  pi.id  to 
widows,  children,  deper.dent  parc;..s  ..:.:.  t.ea 
to  dependent  brothers  zi.il  sisters. 
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Ui.f  r.-ir;l'.ymfnt  ar.d  %v  orkrncn's  cnmpe-.isi- 
tlc:.  l:t:.vr.'s  h.ive  In-vu  u.creased.  Health  in- 
surance-- h.i'  b'e:-.  extPr.ded  and  the  Goverii- 
tnei.r  ha*  assunv^d  a:;  additu  nal  re-^ucr.slbi!- 
Ity  fcr  :hat  pr';ira:n  The  machinery  (  { 
Brllish  he.i T.  i^.tect.:oii  Is  an  effective  or- 
gani/.ai;oii  r;.rc-.-='h  which  to  admin:3tPr  prc- 
tectxn  bo'h  f  r  the  families  of  men  mobilized 
In  tie  military  ai.c!  im  the  civilian  services 

It  15  not  cnlv  the  internatlonr.l  relations  cf  , 
thf  Ba'd-Al:. -Chamberlain  Ran^  that  the  wnr  i 
liiis  fnrrpd  f.verb  ard  Their  reactl'inary  home  | 
jXJilclfs  have  al  o  been  abandoned  ' 

That  Is  what  Biitain  ha.s  found  necessary    j 
to  her  defrnso      Tl^Lre  Is  no  talk  of  ciittlng    , 
sccial  services  1:1   Britain      And  as  we  watch 
Biitish  re?l.-' a f.cr-    the   th'ng  we  mark   mc^t    ' 
carefully  !«  the  mir  .cle  rf  British  morale,  the 
adequacy  C  her   food  supply,   the  continued 
nbiiity  of  British  men  and  women  to  "take  it,  ' 

M"n  do  no*  f.t^ht  bv  s;un=  alone  They  f.^ht 
by  faith  Th:it  i-  \^hy  those  who  serve  the 
neod-!  V.'.  si:klif>rs  or  civilians  cannot  limit 
then.Felves  m  an  interest  In  what  £;oes  on  In- 
side the  boundaries  of  a  military  re.-ervaticn 
or  a   munitlor.s  works. 

Food  must  b<  cood.  Recreation  must  be 
available  to  every  scldier  The  chaplain  who 
mini.^tors  to  the  spliltual  needs,  is  an  integral 
part  <jt  the  stal!   of  the  Army   itaelf 

But  the  S'lidlcr  must  also  find  that  the 
coi:'muni:y  which  he  visits  on  leave  Is  worth 
deferdlrs:  The  industrial  workers  must  live 
In  a  Cs  mrr.ur^.itv  that  Is  really  worth  working 
for 

This  i.s  a  part  cf  my  own  work  a.s  Cocrdina- 
tcr  of  H'-alrh  Welfare,  and  Recreaticn  Ard 
It  b  a  part  nf  th;>  work  (  f  your  order.  In 
conremplatme  '.-ur  prohUms  I  have  bten 
vastlv  encouraged  bv  the  naming  of  your 
supreme  knlaht  as  the  txecutive  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Com.munity  Service  There 
could  be  nc  greater  guaranty  that  the  job 
Will  be  well  done 

With  othr-r  i;ri  u-  s  you  led  the  way  a  quar- 
ter ■,  f  a  cnturv  t.?o.  The  torch  of  fello-.v- 
ship  !«  n^  w  til-  re.'ponsibilltv  cf  many  In 
thr  United  Srvice  Oreanizaticrs  we  all  Join 
in  our  e^.-r's  tr  promote  the  -spirit  and  com- 
fort cf  those  v^hf.  defend  America 

We  will  hav(  tou<;h  prcbli  ms  Many  Amer- 
ican C-^mmu:.i'.ies  arc  having  tough  prob- 
lems It  15  not  easy  for  a  ccm.munlty  to  ex- 
pand Its  social  services  to  accomm.cdate  thou- 
sands of  addi;i::nal  workers  and  transients 
ovenHfi;ht  It  is  not  easy  to  create  new  ccm- 
mimity  services  m  churches  and  schools.  It 
Is  not  easv  for  fi^.milies  to  adjust  their  circle 
of  hrnntahty  tr  include  new  neighbors  and 
Vi?itor«   from  distant   States. 

But  It  must  be  done,  and  It  will  be  done. 
In  this  achievemeiit  ycur  organization  will 
play  an  important  role  as  it  did  a  quar*tr 
cf  a  century  r>g.:  in  a  similar  crisis. 

Th.c  future  1-  bscure.  We  can  see  through 
the  glass  but  darkly 

Mi'.ny  black  days  are  undoubtedly  ahead, 
mnny   severe    tfsts. 

But    I    h.'liev?    the   American   people   will 

m'.-et  squ.irely  ar.d  without  flii;ching  every 
test  to  which  they  may  be  put  In  this  piti'.vss 
world,  steadfa-t  In  their  faith  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  and  Justice  and  de- 
cency will  prevail.  Resolutelj'  detcrraln;'d 
that  whatever  happens  in  other  la:.ds.  the 
name  <-{  liberty  and  the  light  ct  truth  will 
remain  here  f  r  all  to  jee  One  plrce.  at 
least.  In  all  the  world  where  men  are  free, 
Where  their  families  are  secure,  where  each 
may  sit  beneath  his  own  vine  and  fi^  tree 

And  there  fhall  be  none  to  make  him 
afraid 

Friendly  association,  mutual  aid  and  mu- 
tual protection,  chiirlty,  and  human  sym- 
pathy— these  are  experiences  whicn  ha\e 
enobled  mankind  and  atlcrded  to  him  deep- 
rccted  batlsfacticn  as  far  as  the  eye  can  pene- 
trate into  the  misty  past.  They  were  valued 
experiences,  whether  man  was  organized  in 
primitive  agricultural  communities,  in  nomad 


shepherd  tribes,  in  clans,  or  in  the  city  slates 
of  anc.er.t  Greece. 

M,-t.h.'d.5  of  promct.n:?  these  values  must 
have  been  discussed  Ir.iu'  before  the  dawn 
of  history.  Bv  the  fhckenns  fires  of  Medi- 
terranean caves  when  hairy  men  rested  after 
the  hunt;  under  the  s'ars  of  central  Asia 
when  the  flocks  vvere  bedded  dcwn  fcr  the 
nuh-;  c.n  the  slopes  cf  M  unt  Olympus;  In 
the  halls  of  the  Saxcn  and  the  Viking — wher- 
ever m.^n  gathered  together,  drawn  by  the 
cnmni  i:  bond,  the  principles  ct  .sarrtftce  for 
the  c'.mmon  s'j^  d  em'^rc-'d  is  the  only  basis 
upon  v.hich  they  could  build  a  sci-iety  which 
wcula  >ati.-fy  the  prof(  ui.de.-t  instincts  of  the 
human  soul. 

God  indvcd  made  man  m  his  own  image. 
We  rc:oi;ni:!e  it  when  we  observe  the  long 
but  steady  assent  from  barbarism  until  the 
emeruer.ce    of    a    society    which,    in    truth,   is 
fo'inr.'ec!  upon  justice  and  Christian  love. 

We  rocoanize  it,  t^o.  when  we  see  the  high- 
est achievement  of  these  centuries  of  effort — 
an  orderly  system  of  institutions  and  a  phil- 
osophy of  government  vesting  power  In  the 
rankF  cf  the  governed  and  dedicated  to  the 
di.'nity  and  worth  of  th  ■  ind.vidual 

We  iiavp,  through  w^rk  and  hardship,  built 
in  tlu.-  land  the  gr^at^st  cccperative  ecciety 
that  has  ever  existed  It  is  a  society  In  which 
there  is  neither  mas'tr  ncr  slave;  neither 
tyrant  nor  victim.  Wiiere  mem.bers  of  every 
race  en  earth  are  gathered  into  one  great 
fellcv.ship.  each  sharing  in  the  pleasure  and 
the  pa.n  A  society  in  which  there  Is  som; 
r-aliz.iticn  m  fact  of  the  idea!  of  equality  and 
freedom  A  S'^ciety  where  th.e  meels  have  in- 
deed inherited  the  earth  One  which,  fcr  all 
j    itt   defects,   is  man's  crowning   glory  on  this 

planet 
I        But  tlie  path  li.is  been  Ir.n^  anci  the  travail 
!    great 

Grtat  masses  cf  people  have  been  bound  by 
the  siiackles  cf  despotism.  From  the  Baby- 
lonians laborlnr  In  slavery  fcr  kings  and  the 
Esyptians  for  Pharaohs,  tyranny  has  survived 
.■-icle  by  side  with  liberty  and  democracy. 
j  SoniPiimes  It  has  almost  se- ni:d  to  have 
I  crushed  cut  the  spark  of  freea^m  from  the 
hum^pn  roul 

D-^m.^cracy  i- not  a  la'.v  cf  niture.  notwlth- 
strtnd.ng  its  divine  origin 
'  And  m  benign  m.vstic  f :rce  v.ill  prittct  It. 
j  It  niust  be  defended  by  these  who  love  and 
'  ch?ri.:h  it — by  men  and  vvcmen  who  are 
j  stirred  deeply  when  It  is  in  peril  and  -.vho 
I  will  sacrifice  all  to  preserve  it 
I  It  Is  this  Inner  strength  which  must  be 
I  expanded,  for  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  meas- 
ure cf  cur  ability  to  resist  the  forces  that 
would  destroy  us 

Ai-.d  if,  desplre  tlie  efTcrt=  of  all.  the  Nation 
Is  dr:»wn  Into  the  clash  of  arm?,  If  v,-e  are 
compelled  to  fight  for  this  way  of  life  which 
we  have  built  for  ourselves,  it  is  this  spirit  in 
the  hearts  cf  the  m.en  behind  the  guns  and 
in  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  behind 
them  that  will,  in  the  end.  brin^  victory 

With  a  full  undTs^'ardirg  cf  the  perils 
ahead,  let  us  face  the  future  with  calm  cour- 
age and  quiet  confidence  in  the  right,  as  Gcd 
has  given  us  to  6o€  It. 


Generoso  Pope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DiCKSTElN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  September  4,  1941 


Mr.    DICKSTEIN.      Mr,    Speaker,    as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  Generoso  Pope, 


editor  and  publisher  of  D  Progresso 
Italo-Americano,  a  newspaper  circulated 
very  largely  throughout  the  city  of  New 
York  and  ether  places  among  Italian- 
speaking  Americans,  is  truly  a  devoted 
and  loyal  Citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  wish  to  prublish  the  translation  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  II  Grido  Delia 
Stirpe  under  date  cf  August  23.  1941, 
an  Italian  newspaper  sponsored  by  offi- 
cial Italian  sources. 

This  article  criticizes  Mr.  Pope  for 
the  stand  tie  had  taken  on  the  question 
of  the  internment  of  Italian  sailors.  Inci- 
dentally, the  New  York  Times  of  August 
14  published  an  editorial  In  which  Mr. 
Pope's  stand  is  praised  and  exalted.  The 
two  articles  are  as  follows: 

(From  II  Grido  Delia  Stirpe,  New  York,  of 
August  23,   1941] 

LET'S  Ptrr  THItJGS  IN  PLACE — THE  ITALIAN  SAILOR3 
IN    THE    CONCENTRATION    CAMP    ARE    PSISONERS 

AND     NOT    GUESTS THK     INTERNFES     OF     MIS- 

SOCTA  DESIRE  THAT  THEIR  StJFFEP.ING  BE 
TREATED  WITH  SILENCE  RATHER  THAN  THFrU 
SITUATION   BE   ALTrRLD  OR   MYSTIFIED 

We  also  aek  to  be  concentrated 
This  Idea  seams  to  be  crazy,  but  If  one 
reads  the  articles  which  have  been  published 
in  the  nawspapcrs  of  Mr.  Pope  during  thcsa 
days  on  the  life  at  Fort  Missoula,  in  the 
heavenly  coCcentraticn  camp,  it  becomes.  In- 
stead very  much  justifi'id.  Isn't  It  a  natural 
desire  to  abandon  bad  for  good?  Good  exists, 
according  tc  the  description  of  It  Progresso 
and  the  Corrlere,  In  this  concentration  camp. 
We  get,  therefore,  a  crazy  desire  to  ask 
the  Government  at  Washington  to  hurry  the 
day  in  which  we  also  can  reach  this  camp 
of  marvels  und  Insuperable  vacation. 

In  a  place  where  one  works  little  or  not 
at  all.  wheOe  one  cats  well  and  three  times 
a  day,  wheiie  the  food  Is  rich  with  nece3sary 
vitamins  necessary  ior  good  health,  where 
hygiene  ani  culture  are  not  lacking  where 
recreation  of  every  sort  is  at  the  disposition 
of  anyone  Who  wants  to  profit  by  It.  where 
no  material  preoccupation  (because  the  spir- 
itual cannot  be  controlled)  disturbs  the  good 
life  of  the  detainees,  where  everything  I3 
rosy — in  fact,  who  would  not  want  to  go? 
If  this  Is  so.  then  we  also  ask  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  enjoy  these  many  privileges 
In  a  conceqtratlon  camp,  instead  of  being  so 
worried  dally,  of  preoccupying  ourselves  by 
hard  work  and  sacrifices  with  our  miserable 
existence. 

But  la  all  this  that  the  correspondent  of 
Mr.  Pope  writes  true?  The  answer  to  this 
question  1|  given  by  the  prisoners  of  tha 
above-mentioned  camp  which  we  herewith 
publish  voluntarily. 

Herewith  Is  reproduced  the  document  of 
the  detainees  in  the  camp  at  Fort  Missoula, 
with  their  respective  autographed  signatures 
which  repudiates  all  the  fantastic  exaggera- 
tions of  the  author  cf  the  articles  in  the 
Progressa  asid  the  Corrlere. 

We  do  not  like  to  start  polemics  with  the 
author  of  the  above-mentioned  writings 
which  exalt  the  comfortable  life  of  the  in- 
terned, sueh  polemics  would  be  antipathy, 
and  would  serve  to  greatly  harm  the  material 
and  moral  Interest  of  the  Italians  of  America, 
but  .certain  falsities,  published  for  seme  hld- 
d€n  purpose,  should  be  repudiated  and  the 

most  eloquent  repudiation  is  that  which  has 
been  sent  by  those  Interested,  and  which  we 
publish  faithfully  In  this  same  page.  From 
thi5  documents  one  can  get  the  exact  version 
of  the  moral  and  material  suffering  which 
torment  tfce  Interned  Italian  seamen,  who 
do  net  find  themselves  on  a  vacation,  nor  are 
they  guestp  who  enjoy  the  heavenly  beauty 
cf  prison.  If  we  wanted  to  publish  all  the 
letters  that  have  reached  us  from  these  pris- 
oners, we  would  have  greatly  clarified  the  hea 
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and  the  fantastic  exagprratltns  cl  the  special 
correspondent  sent  by  II  Progresso  to  Fort 
Missoula,  but  chanty  of  p.iCiftsm  prohibits  us 

Certain  exaggerations,  fantastic  Iner.act- 
ness.  which  have  the  facility  of  passing  for 
happiness  the  suffering,  are  really  deplorable 
and  can  be  explained  only  by  the  Increasing 
war  hysteria 

This  is  a  sickness  that  has  not  reached  and 
cannot  reach  us,  becau  e  wo  enjoy  complete 
immunity. 

DOMENICO   TROMBETTA. 


fProm   the    New   York   Times   of    Augu.>t    14, 
19411 

"BELLA  VISTA" 

A  little  mere  than  a  week  ago  the  Tribur.a, 
publisher  In  Italy,  printed  an  Interview  with 
Armando  Tosl,  manager  ol  the  Italian  Restau- 
rant at  the  world's  fair.  In  which  Signer 
Tosl  ch.^rged  that  panicky  fear?  entertaintd 
here  over  the  "filth  column'  menace  h:<d 
resulted  in  'bestial  treatment'  cf  Italian 
nationals  detained  In  the  United  States. 
They  had  been  rounded  up  and  Jailed  with 
"thieves  .ind  robbers."  Signer  Tos'  said,  charg- 
ing that  -evernl  hundred  in  the  camp  at  Fort 
Missoula.  Mont.,  were  watched  over  by  police- 
men,  the   "majority   of    whom    were    Jews." 

Such  bnlderda.'.h  may  have  beet  dished  cut 
to  the  Tr. buna's  readers  to  Increftse  their  ani- 
mosity toward  this  country  There  Is  nothing 
that  ccn  be  dene  about  that  for  In  Mussolini  s 
corporative  stnte  the  press  publishes  only  what 
the  Government  thinks  it  Is  good  for  tne 
people  to  knew  Cabled  bark  and  published 
here,  as  this  one  wa.s  In  the  Time?  of  August  6. 
such  stones  make  little  if  any  Impression  on 
most  Anr.erlcans.  Among  the  Italian  com- 
munity, however,  tales  of  mistreatment  might, 
if  unanswered,  cause  misgivings 

Realizing  this,  n  Progresso  the  Italian 
language  newspaper  publL^hed  In  this  city, 
eent  reporttr>  to  interview  50  Italians  being 
held  at  Ellis  Island  «*nd  to  Investigate  the 
conditions  at  Fort  Missoula  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  survey  showed  that  Slgnor  Tosi's 
stHtemeiit  whs  baseless  Those  detained  at 
Eilis  Island  are  persons  who  entered  the 
United  States  illegally  and  whc  aie  being 
held  pending  determnnticn  of  their  legal 
status      There  are  no  criminals  theie. 

At  Fort  Mi>s':ula.  where  993  Italian  sea- 
men and  world-fair  employees  who  over- 
stayed and  cannot  be  deported  under  war 
conditions,  are  detained,  II  Pro-.resso's  re- 
porter found  neither  ciiminals  nor  a  prison 
atmosphere,  but  10.000  acres  of  land  with  "all 
the  characteristics  of  a  summer  resort." 
Only  a  handful  of  immigration  officials  pa- 
trol the  camp,  he  said,  and  there  were  no 
machine  guns  to  be  seen.  So  beautiful  Is  the 
setting,  he  reported,  that  the  Italians  them- 
selves have  named  the  camp  "Bella  Vista  " 

The  articles  now  appearing  in  II  Progresso 
prcv.de  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  In 
which  a  newspaper  can  perform  a  service  to 
Its  readers  by  refuting  the  fanciful  tales  of 
propagandists  v.ith  facts  gathered  by  cora- 
oetent  reporters  U  Progresso  Is  to  be  con- 
pratulatcd   on   Its  enterprise. 

Any  unprejudiced  observer  will,  there- 
fore reach  the  same  conclusion  which  all 
true  Americans  have  reached,  and  that  is. 
that  Generoso  Pope  is  a  loyal  and  true 
citizen  of  ih''^  United  States,  and  any 
criticism  of  ^T•  Pn-nc  ran  only  be  traced 
to  sources  \vh;ch  aie  un-American,  or 
not  devoted  to  the  b- .-t  interest  of  this 
country. 
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EDITORIALS  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWS- 
PAPERS 

I 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mi.  Spoakt-r,  it  was 
my  privilege  Lab-^r  Dny  to  address  West 
Virginians  gathered  at  M  r.^.Titown. 
Unltf-d  States  Senators  Kilgore  and 
RcsiFR  vveie  speakers  also,  as  well  as 
active  mine  union  leaders  in  that  section. 
Prior  to  the  program  we  listened  to  the 
solemn  words  of  President  Rooijpvelt  as 
he  spoke  by  radio.  Hearing  his  words.  I 
was  increasingly  conscious  of  the  soknin 
obligation  which  all  loyal  Americans  face 
during  the  defense  efforts 

In  this  connection  I  include  at  this 
point  newspaper  editorials  especially 
pertinent  to  this  year's  observance  of 
Labor  Day: 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  September  I, 
1941) 

A  SOLEMN    DAT    FOR  L.4BOR 

Labor  Day  Is  the  traditional  occasion  for 
union  men  and  women  to  parade,  congre- 
gate, and  otherwise  show  their  strength. 

They  have  never  before  had  so  much 
streneth  to  demonstrate  as  today. 

More  Americans  are  organized  into  unions 
of  all  kinds  than  ever  before,  the  best  esti- 
mate being  about  16.000,000.  With  their 
families  and  dependents  that  makes  a  sizable 
chunk  of  the  whole  people. 

Organized  Irbor  has  always  fought  to  win 
from  society  the  things  to  which  It  folt  en- 
titled Often  it  was  a  bitter  and  dlscourag- 
inc;  battle. 

But  on  this  Labor  Day  the  unions  must 
realize  that  they  also  ewe  a  great  deal  to 
society.  The  high  state  of  organization 
which  Is  being  achieved  is  due  In  large 
measure  tc  the  favoring  climate  estatallshid 
by  the  Federal  Governm.ent.  The  Govern- 
nient— Which  means  the  people— has  actively 
helped  labor  to  attain  its  present  position 

Labor  Is  undeniably  powerful  today. 
Therefore  lack  of  strength  is  no  longer  Its 
biggest  problem. 

Its  biggest  problem  now  is  that  of  recog- 
nising and  carrying  out  the  obligations 
which  go  with  power.  Many  sincere  friends 
of  collective  bargaining  are  deeply  concerned 
todav  because  too  many  labor  leaders  have 
not  recognized  those  obligations— have  talked 
only  about  labor's  gains  and  have  forgot- 
ten that  society  Is  entitled  to  gains  also 

And  unless  society— which  paved  the  way 
fcr  labor's  present  strength— also  makes  pains 
as  a  result  of  the  help  It  has  given,  labor  will 
not  long  keep  the  pcwer  It  possesses. 

It  Is  a  slgnincant  fact  that  while  unionism 
etar.ds  at  an  all-time  high  in  the  United 
S'ates  on  this  Labor  Day,  it  has  sunk  to  the 
Icwest  depths  acrcss  the  ocean.  Workers  of 
cl!  Europe  are  either  bound  to  the  ircn  wheel 
of  nazi-lsm,  without  fref-dom  to  organize  or 


have  a  voice  In  their  rv.n  ra:.dit;cns.  or  else 
have  had  to  make  pir.it  sarritice.'^  m  a  des- 
perate battle  to  prevent  the  farther  spr.-ad 
of  industrial  slavery. 

Yet.  here  in  the  United  State.s.  Inbct  stand? 
widely  accused  of  hamporine  the  dflensc  in- 
dustries upon  which  its  own  ?;rl:-pre>ervation 
depends,  and  without  which  Eurcpt  cnnnct 
be  freed  from  Its  shackles 

In  previous  war  crises,  prpular  clamor  has 
been  directed  chiefly  npainst  business  profi- 
teering Today  this  c'.a-.v.rr  is  mostly  duoced 
at  union  profitECrmg 

Polls  of  public  opinion  sh  w  mcrea-.ng  bit- 
terness over  the  actions  of  s.  me  h^bcr  Uadcis. 
They  shew  that  labor  is  1  emg  held  chK  fly  -• 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  cur  deli  nse  m.i- 
chinery  to  function  up  to  expt  rtati.n.s  and 
that  there  is  relatively  little  blame  of  ttismess. 
The  Government  which  cave  unionism  its 
present  strenptb  can  take  that  strength  away. 
The  pcwer  which  comes  from  the  people  can 
be  taken  back  by  the  people 

V^'e  fear  that  th°  unicns  may  nut  be  as 
strong  next  Labor  Day  as  they  are  this  Labor 
Day  unless  there  Is  a  recognition  of  their 
social  obllgaticns  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
respon-slbUltles  and  r:ut;c3  that  go  with 
power 

The  unions  must  clean  their  ranks  of  false 
leaders,  of  those  who  have  seized  office  tor 
selfish  gam,  for  political  advancement,  and. 
In  some  cases,  for  outright  criminal  objec- 
tives. Union  men  and  women  arc.  we  be- 
lieve, as  patriotic  as  any  ether  An:e:ic:\i.s. 
And  many  of  them  are  di.sgustcd  when  tney 
see  cur  boys  deprived  of  the  v%cnprr?  w:th 
which  to  train,  and  our  Allies  cr-. ii  tt  Tr  ti^e 
tcKils  to  carry  on  the  fight  cgum.'-t  H;t'criim — 
deprived  of  this  essential  equipment  by  an 
epidemic  of  strikes  caused  by  a.l  s  rt.*  of 
reasons,  including  violatioms  of  centracts. 
Jurisdictional  disputes,  and  warlare  between 
rival  unions. 

On  this  Labor  Day  there  1e  a  soicmn  obli- 
gation ccnfrontlng  the  unions— the  obliea- 
tlon  of  realizing  social  obligations,  of  living 
up  to  contracts,  and  of  providing  the  na- 
tional defenses  without  which  If-bor  in 
America  may  suffer  the  fate  ci  ur;;  :.:.-m  in 
Europ3. 

The  following  editorial  m  pr^rt  i.-  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun: 

Although  labor's  material  blesslnirs  have 
multiplied  and  although  its  position  before 
official  agencies  Is  still  highly  advan^pgecu". 
Its  standing  In  the  court  of  public  op'nlon  is 
more  and  more  challenged.  There  Is  discon- 
tent over  the  attitude  of  labor  In  the  defence 
industries.  There  Is  dl^snUsfaction  ever  the 
complacency  with  which  cfScigl  boi^d*.  p;r- 
tlcularly  the  Defense  Mcdlntion  Board  swh- 
ordinate  the  public  welfare  to  Inb  r's  de- 
mands. All  can  s^e  that  lab'^r  has  pcwer  and 
Is  reaping  the  fruits  cf  power,  but  th^re  Is  a 
growing  question  as  to  whether  labor  is  dis- 
jxjsed  to  use  its  power  In  re'iponsible  fa.'hicn 
In  a  period  of  national  erarrgrncy  Labor's 
leaders  need  to  address  themsf:\es  to  this 
problem  durintj  the  next  lew  ir.cntl.s  La- 
bor's political  friends  ou.:!-.t  to  pddrefs  them- 
selves to  this  problem,  especially  the  Pre.^l- 
dent,  whose  toieiance  of  partisanship  In  the 
Defense  Mediation  Bmrd  ;>  m  sharp  contrast 
with  the  call  for  an  all-out  national  effort. 

Dn'clopm.ents  affecting  labor  in  the  next 
12  months  will  hinjre  In  no  small  measure  on 
the  way  In  which  the  leaciers  and  friends  of 
the  unions  react  to  this  c'.iallence 

The  Wa^hinpton  Post  had  the  follow- 
ing to  s.iy; 

President  Ro.  --evf'.fs  Labor  Dny  mes=age 
Is  not  addiessed  exclu.'rsvely  to  the   Nation's 
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wate  eurntrs.  It  is  rather  an  appeal  to  all 
Americans  cf  evi-ry  cla.'s  and  callir.g  to  make 
sacriflccs  in  the  ci.use  of  dem-  cracy  Optl- 
ir.i.'^tically  the  Fic-icicnt  affirms  his  belief 
that  labcjr  and  manaKt-n.ent  realize  '■tl-ut 
there  must  be  fuil  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
ductUn  of  the  vienpuns  and  materials  needed 
lor  our  protection  and  needed  aUo  by  the 
nation-s  eut^aced  in  opposing  those  %ho  wculd 
do  away  with  the  iibcriy  and  happincsf  of 
tree  peoples  all  ever  the  wcrld  '  The  plague 
of  strikes  and  other  labor  disturbances  that 
ha-. p  hrid  up  and  ■  i.niinue  to  hold  up  pro- 
duction introducfs  a  Jarnni?  note  to  Mr. 
Rix.sevelfs  confidence  in  the  national  unity 
of  purpose  However  his  wnrds  express  sen- 
timents that  th  )Ut;htful  and  patriotic  men 
and  wnmen  will  heartily  endor^-e  and  cta- 
Btructioni.'^t.s   cannot   affwrd   to   Ipn^Te. 

A  yt'ar  ni:"  we  were  J'.ist  ernbarkme  upf^n 
the  preparedness  piocrjim.  and  very  lew  peo- 
ple appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  uncier- 
tnk.r.g  ahead  The  experiences  of  the  past 
12  mi)nth.s  have  given  the  public  a  better 
understanding  of  the  challenglne  and  exact- 
Ir.^;  character  of  the  task  to  which  this  crAin- 
trv  i.s  dedicated  V;e".ed  in  retrospect,  It 
K-emod  likely  that  Lab(^r  Dav.  1941,  will  be 
BtH'n  to  m.uk  our  entry  npon  ,i  srl:nir.<  r  phase 
of  our  defen&p  proi^iani  During  the  pa.-^t 
year  the  xPins  to  labor  of  tlie  dffenst  s^pend- 
Inij  program  have  ereatiy  iiitw?  ikihed  the 
los.-e-'  Several  mill:  n  pers  .ns  have  been 
added  t.i  mdustna!  pav  rolls,  while  earnmps 
have  risen  e\en  fa<tt  r  th.'.n  emnlcymfnt. 
Ftirtherni'  re,  waije  mcrea-^es  hn\e  ^'utstnpped 
rl'^ir.j  Iiviiik:  c  sts  As  wa.s  to  be  expected 
ur.li^r  such  C'  nriitirn-i.  lal^or  tmuhle^  have 
multiplied  and  have  bec<-me  a  .^ericus  drag 
Up»  n    deft  r..«e    w^ik 

The  Ntw  York  Herald  Tribune  com- 
nionts  a5  folhnv.'--: 

LAO.R    D.*Y,    1U4  1 

Li>bur  Day  h.is  btci.m.;  so  integral  a  part 
Of  Ainoncan  life  that  it  is  to<.)  oftra  taken 
for  gran;»d;  consiciertd  oiily  as  par'  cf  a 
3-d. .y  we^k  end,  a  ciima.x  to  the  summer 
To  be  sure,  tins  hcl.day  mood  is  sic:u£cant 
m  Itself  L.ib  r  D  A"  k-  nr:t  May  Day.  it  Is 
Uot  a  day  t<  r  mutuin.^  '.nohc^,  red  flags  and 
portents  of  revolution  It  Is  a  day  to  cele- 
brate, to  take  joyiul  co.t;nlzance  cf  the  fact 
that  American  labor  ha.--  greater  freedom,  a 
happ  er  way  ni  lite,  mtire  reasiui  to  look 
hijxfu.'ly  til  the  future,  than  the  workers 
cf  any  otlier  natiun  in  tlie  woi  id  Thus  posi- 
tion lalx^r  ellJoy^  btcaut>e  it  is  part  of  a  free 
**cie;y  In  a  land  i.>f  erf>;it  natural  wealth; 
bte.iUso.  under  the  Coi;.-:t.tuiion  if  the  Re- 
public. It  IS  entuud  to  shape  It*  i,wn  des- 
tiny, a  voluntary  partner  In  a  great  cora- 
muiiity  cnterproe,  because  it  shares  with  ail 
members  if  that  community  in  the  fuida- 
nurtal  frt-tdoms  that  enr'ble  men  to  speak 
tlieir  mir;d,-.  to  worslnp  G'  d,  each  ilter  his 
ewn  fiushion.  to  knew  ilie  truth  and  to  u.se 
that  truth  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  Natirn, 

The^«e  are  iucsiirn.tble  privileges,  and  it  is 
Will,  m  daik  d.iys  to.  p:ocla:m  them  to  the 
world,  for  thtv  are  the  ht-pc  of  the  world, 
the  a;iiltlit.-is  of  that  brute  system  which 
Hit'er  aiid  his  ttant:  wiuld  enfi  rce  to  turn 
nien  into  50Uiie.-s  ccgs  cf  a  sculless  state. 
But  privilektes  wen  must  be  maintained,  and 
that  can  oniy  be  done  by  remembering  the 
ref-pcns.bilities  cf  privilege^— re.^punsibihties 
which  were  never  ci  eater  than  today.  If  labor 
IS  to  rule  nsell,  tha^  rule  must  be  wise.  If 
l..h(  r  p'::!n;:s  itself  to  be  exploited  b" 
FC^iundrelly  leaders.  labor  is  to  blame  ar.d 
labv  r  will  suiTer  If  labor  permits  I'self  to 
be  riileci  by  t'reed.  the  natlor.al  lo.tere.-t  will 
sutTir.  and  that  cannot  be  permitted.  Al- 
r»ady  the  errors  cf  self-seekr.ig  leaders  hA\e 
c.-kst  IdihT  muc!-..  and  cost  the  coiir.try  mur!i 
The  nariow  view  that  rates  some  sin'Jit  ;  d- 
vant.^ce   Baintd   for   a   few   thousand  workers 


higher  than  the  safety  of  the  community  at 
larce — that  view  must  co  If  not,  at  best, 
labor  will  suffer  curtailment  cf  its  privileef  s 
and  the  whole  structure  cf  freedom  in  this 
Nation  may  be  fatally  impaired  if  that  cur- 
tailment is  pressed  to  excess  At  worst,  these 
L'nited  States  m.ay  beccme  ancher  slave 
coliiiiy  of  the  Htrrenv  Ik;  then  the  hch'  cf 
human  liberty  will  indeed  t>€  extinguishtd. 

The  word  lies  with  the  workers  of  America. 
Th..y  have  it  within  their  power  to  r.vike  'uch 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  their  pr.',duc- 
tive  strent-th  that  no  one  wUl  b.  nto.-  to 
question  the  health  and  vigor  cf  t..'  .^nv^ri- 
c.-. n  way,  that  no  barbarian  force  may  dare 
me.i.-ure  I's  power  against  that  of  an  aroused 
free  people. 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  ccmmrnte  ix'hich  I 
have  placf  d  in  the  Appenri'X  give  a  cross- 
section  of  what  our  peoplo  are  thinking 
during  this  critical  period.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  President  Rco.sevelt  in  his 
Labor  Day  statement  said  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  "realize  now,  and  I  am 
sure  will  continue  to  realize  tha'  th:  re 
must  be  full  and  uninterrupted  produc- 
tion" of  defense  materials. 

While  we  are  aware  of  the  obligation 
facing  labor  we  must  readily  reco'::nize 
that  the  preparedness  program  can  be 
ham.pered  by  selfish  management  and 
greedy  eniployer  action-  We  must  cotir- 
ageously  determine  that  no  group,  how- 
ever small,  is  to  cripple  defense  produc- 
tion and  the  national  effort.       / 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYI.v.^^;I.^ 
IN   THE    SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED    STATE; 


Friday.  Scptcinhcr  5   (Icqi'ilativc  day  of 
Tutsday.  Septonbcr  2'  ,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     ARTliUR 
CAPPER,   OF    KANSAS 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccn.>en'  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  an  address  dehvored  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr,  Clip- 
per! ever  stations  cf  the  National  Brcad- 
ca^tme  Co.  on  the  National  Grange  ^ur 
from  Washington.  D.  C.  on  August  16, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  address 
I  was  ordered  to  be  print."d  in  the  Record, 
as  fcllrws: 

I   .ipi^eriate   very  much  the   iuvitation  of 
i    Mr.  TreJ  Brcr.jkro.an,  Washington  represcuta- 
-     tive   cf    the   N.itior.al    Grange,   to    talk   to    you 
i    over     the     National     Giai.ge     H.  ur.     I     have 
known     Mr.     Erenckman     for     mary     years, 
thi.o.Kh  ::":  qu'te  as  many  years  as  I  have 
been  a  Grar.gcr   mystl:".     1   want  to  say  for 
hiin  that  lie  represents  the  Grange  In  Wash- 
l:-.u".c:i  very  ably  and  very  conscientlou5ly:  he 
'    h.i.-.  the  re?pect  and  liking.  I  think,  of  prac- 
tically every  nitiiibcr  cf  tr.e  Ser...te  and  the 
i    H:..se  cf   Ktprvst:.:  itive-, 
'        In  the  few  minutes  we  have  this  mornine, 
I  intend  to  discuss,  very  briefly,  eome  of  the 


problems  ccruiected  with  the  national- 
defense  program.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  it  is  only  in  the  past  few  months  that 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  have  begun 
to  realize  that  sacrifices  are  going  to  be  de- 
manded of  all.  and  made  by  all,  and  not  Just 
by  that  comparatively  small  segment  of  our 
population  drafted  for  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Ipnited  States. 

The  United  fctates  today  is  now  almost  on 
a  war  footing;  we  are  fast  approaching  what 
might  be  termed  an  "all  out"  war  economy. 
Whether  that  means  a  "shooting  war"  will 
be  determined' in  the  near  future;  I  regret  to 
say  it  seems  to,  me  we  have  been  edging,  then 
stepping,  now  striding,  and  scon  may  be 
marching  intoj  another  World  War,  though  I 
am  still  hoping  we  can  keep  out  cf  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  pros  or  cons 
of  United  States  intervention  with  you  today. 
I  do  net  profess  to  know  where  t\e  are  going 
in  the  realm  cf  international  politics:  what 
we  are  going  to  do  when  we  get  there;  or 
what  we  are  going  to  have  when  we  get 
back — if  we  dc  get  back. 

I  am  Interefted  and  strongly  In  favor  of 
an  adequate  national  defense  I  believe  in  a 
strong  and  ijnpregnable  defense  not  only 
against  possible  or  prospective  energies  from 
across  the  seae  but  also  In  constructing  an 
adequate  defease  against  those  things  which 
threaten  tlie  feace  and  security  of  cur  own 
people,  our  American  way  of  life,  and  even 
cur  American  form  of  government. 

My  friends.  I  happen  to  be  serving  In  the 
Senate  on  thrte  conunittees  dealing.  I  might 
say,  at  first  h|ind,  with  the  most  important 
problems  contiected  with  this  all-cut  na- 
tional-defense program — or  war  program.  If 
you  prefer  to  call  It  tliat.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  trte  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  more  than  22  years;  en  the  For- 
eign Relation!  Committee  nearly  20  years; 
en  the  Fluan^e  Committee  for  7  years.  So 
I  believe  I  haie  some  Idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  multlpllcaty  of  the  problems  incident 
to  this  stupenidous  undertaking  in  which  we 
are  engaged  at  the  present  time. 

CONGRES3    APPROPRIATES    HUGE    S^'MS 

In  Ipfs  that  2  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  appropriated  and  author- 
ized the  expefidlture  of  some  f52.C<X)  000.000 
for  national-tkfense  purposes,  tnchidlng  $7.- 
OCO.OOO.OOO  for  Britain,  through  the  Lease 
Lend  (really  ithe  lease-give)  Act.  And  in 
Washington  li  Is  expected  that  another  87,- 
000.000.000 — perhaps  ten  billions — will  be  ap- 
propriated In  B  few  weeks  for  Britain.  Pai.'^sin. 
Chi^na,  and  ofher  nations  opposing  the  Axis 
Powers. 

I  don't  kn()w  whether  any  cf  \is  have  a 
real  idea  a=  to  what  the  appropriation  of 
$52,000,000,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
means.  Well,  iiere  is  one  thing  it  means  that 
perhaps  we  aan  grasp:  It  means  that  the 
Congress  has  assessed  $400  annually  against 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  XJnlted 

States— $2.0001  for  a  family  of  five— fcr  na- 
tional defense  and  for  the  defense  of  Britain. 
Russia,  and  ether  nations,  all  this  In  less 
than  2  years'  time.  And  it  may  be  the  effort 
has  Just  Etartfcd. 

Let  me  stat|e  that  again.  The  cost  cf  ra- 
tional defensej  contracted  to  date  amounts  to 
$400  per  capita,  or  12,000  per  family  of  five 
persons.  If  Senator  Peppfr,  of  Florida  Is  cor- 
rect In  his  prediction  that  the  ultimate  war 
cost  to  the  Ublted  States  will  be  over  $3C0.- 
000,000.000,  tlipt  will  be  $12,000  per  family  of 
five.  Tlie  nallcnal  debt  before  the  program 
started  was  a>cut  $375  per  capita,  or  around 
$1,800  per  far^lly  of  five. 

How  much  of  this  $52,000,000,000  will  be 
raised  by  taxes,  and  how  much  of  it  will  be 
borrowed.  Is  bne  of  the  problems  for  the 
Finance  Comitiittee  to  attack  In  the  coming 
months.  Of  oourse,  every  dollar  borrowed  Is 
about  the  sailie  as  a  $2   charge  against   the 
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r,  as  the  interest  in  the  cr:r-e  t  a 
gsnentlm  or  so  will  be  as  large  as  'iv  p-':-- 
clpal  charge 

Total  governmental  expenditures  this  uar 
will,  in  my  Judgment,  pass  the  $25,000,000,000 
mark;  how  much  it  exceeds  $25,000,000,000 
will  depend  upon  two  things:  (1)  How  far 
we  get  Into  a  shoot::-.:  v.ur  ourselves,  and  (2) 
how  many  billion'-  Ei;-.:-.n  and  Russia  and 
smaller  nations  require  from  the  United 
States  Trea.'^ury  tc  f.n'mce  their  war  efforts. 

1  HF         FW    KTVl  SVT    BIl-L 

The  Senate  will  be  working  this  month  and 
next  on  a  tax  bill  sent  from  the  House  which 
Increases  ta.xes  some  $3,200  000,000  a  year. 
The  most  enthusiastic  of  the  wcr  crowd  In 
Washington  hope  to  be  spending  for  defense 
at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000,000  a  month  by  the 
end  of  1944  So  you  can  see  the  present  tax 
proposal  is  entirely  inadequate,  which  means 
taxes  will  Increase. 

Very  few  of  us.  I  fear,  have  a  real  concep- 
tion cf  what  Is  ahead,  in  the  way  of  taxes 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  lives, 
the  suflering.  and  the  stark  human  misery 
that  accompanies  and  follows  in  the  wake 
of  war 

The  burden  surely  will  be  great.  I  t)elleve 
!t  will  be  more  readily  accepted,  and  more 
cheerfully  borne.  If  the  Federal  Government 
Will  show  a  real  desire  and  purpose  to  cut 
down  on  nond  •frn'^r  spending  during  these 
times.  I  wish  I  r  I'd  be  more  hopeful  along 
thl."  line,  but  the  tact  the  administration  In 
this  time  of  einerti  ncy  has  Insisted  upon  In- 
cluding a  half-bii;: on  dollar  St.  Lriwrence 
seaways  project  and  the  thoroughly  dis- 
credited Horida  ship  canal  project— which 
will  cost  at  least  $400.000.000— as  defense 
projects  In  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  dees  not 
give  much  encouragement  to  the  hope  that 
this  administration  will  begin  practicing 
economy  after  its  9  years  of  reckless  spending 
I  like  the  fine  stand  the  Grange  has  always 
taken  for  economy  In  spending  of  public 
funds. 

I  say  we  must  keep  a  tittht  rein  on  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  see  that  every 
dollar  appropriated  for  national  defense  goes 
for  that  purpose.  I  wish  1  could  tell  you 
that  Is  being  done.  Candor  compels  me  to 
say  I  cannot  give  you  that  assurance. 

Most  of  you  will  pay  from  three  to  four 
times  as  much  income  tax  next  year  as  you 
did  this  vear.  Congre&s  will  not  enact  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax  this  year;  but  I  regret  to  say 
it  is  very  likely  to  come  next  year,  under  the 
dire  need  for  raising  revenue. 

THE    MfN'.tF    fF    INFLATION 

The  bill  is  gclne  to  be  larc;e  And  as  has 
been  wisely  snld.  "There  1?  ro  way  by  which 
we  can  skfp  out  on  the  bill."  I  say  to  yru 
now.  unless  we  are  bold  In  our  defense  financ- 
ing program,  unless  we  levy  higher  and  much 
hlsher  taxes  now.  we  will  have  a  mcuntain- 
hlgh  Inflation  followed  by  a  depression  the 
like  of  which  we  have  never  known. 

The  hard  way.  but  the  safest  way.  to  meet 
the  fiscal  problem  of  these  huge  nstlonal-de- 
fense  expenditures  is  to  levy  heavy  taxes.  Not 
only  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  Government, 
but  also  to  protect  the  people  of  the  Nation 
against  terrlficttlly  high  prices  for  aU  com- 
modities. 

The  cash  income  cf  the  American  people 
will  be  seme  fJO  OOO.COO.COO  more  this  fiscal 
year  than  last  Eccause  the  Government 
will   be    taking   products   of   Industry    to   the 

tune  Of  twenty  to  twenty- nv  billion  dollars, 
there  will  be  at  least  fe  15.000,000,000  worth 
less  cf  goods  for  civilians  to  buy  Twenty 
billions  more  purchasing  power,  fifteen  bil- 
lions less  In  goods  to  be  purchased — Inflation 
is  inevitable.  The  mere  is  collected  In  taxes 
and  the  more  people  put  into  savings,  the 
more  nearly  wiU  there  be  a  balance  between 
Bunply  and  demand  In  the  market  and  the 
less  steep  the  rise  In  prices.  That  Is  one  rea- 
son I  am  advocating  and  working  for  a  pay- 
as-you-go  policy  as  nearly  as  possible. 


Price-fixing  l»-t:is'ati- n  is  m  sight,  in  my 
Judgment,  it  w:Ii  b.'  pa,s5ed  In  some  form.  I 
am  going  tc  insist  that  price  fixing  of  farm 
products^f  which  there  will  be  surpluses 
rather  than  shortages  with  few  exceptions — 
be  prohibited  until  farm  prices  are  well  above 
parity.  Agriculture  needs  a  "  ■  r,  not  a  cell- 
ing, on  prices  for  farm  products  at  the  farm. 

PROTECTING  OVR  WAT  OF  LIFE 

I  say  we  must  protect  our  own  way  of  life, 
our  own  domestic  economy,  our  own  pc  pie 
and  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  1 
say  these  things  are  as  much  a  part  of  any 
real  national-defense  procratn  as  are  the  de- 
fense of  the  British  Empi.-t  a:  ci  the  Russian 
Soviet.  I  want  to  keep  the  tour  freedoms  for 
our  own  people  before  we  start  on  a  crusade 
to  carry  them  to  everyone  ever>'where  In  the 
world 

The  meeting  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  at  sea  was  dramatic; 
the  Joint  statement  they  Issued  was  a  master- 
piece— though  I  am  a  little  bit  vague  in  my 
mind  as  to  exactly  what  It  said  By  implica- 
tion I  cculd  deduce  that  by  Its  terms  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  without  consulting  or  ad- 
vising with  Congress  or  the  Senate,  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  destroy  the  Nazi 
power  in  Germany:  to  disarm  Germany;  then 
to  help  Britain  police  the  world  under  a  new 
order  with  highly  idealistic  objectives  Tliat 
is  a  pretty  large  order  Before  any  such 
program  Is  made  effective  by  the  armed  forces 
as  well  as  the  arsenal  resources  of  the  United 
States,  I  think  the  chosen  representatives  cf 
the  people,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be  consulted,  as  the  Constitution 
provides 

After  the  decision  Is  made  in  the  American 
way  and  in  a  constitutional  way.  I  say  then 
it  win  be  the  duty— and  there  will  be  no 
quibbling  about  it— it  will  be  the  duty  cf 
every  American  to  support  the  foreign  policy 
so  decided.  We  must,  we  will,  iiave  nstlonal 
unity,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  will  get  It  by 
Executive  order  or  Executive  proclamations 
that  Ignore  the  Congress. 

I  make  this  statement  as  one  who  has  great 
respect  fcr  President  Roosevelt,  as  one  who 
has  supported  many  of  the  President's  poli- 
cies, and  will  continue  to  do  so  every  time  I 
believe  he  is  right.  But  I  shall  also  continue 
to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  keep  us  out 
of  foreign  wars 

PRESSSVrNC    AMESICAN    INSTilUilOIJS 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  near  future  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  will 
all  get  together  for  the  defense  of  America 
and  fcr  the  preservation  of  American  institu- 
tions, for  American  traditions,  stand  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  1  am  for 
Ameilca  first.  I  say  the  essence  of  good 
Americanism  is  to  stand  for  America  first. 
I  am  today  appealing  to  you  to  let  it  be 
known  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
against  going  into  a  shooting  war  in  Europe — 
or  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  In  the  seven  sea^— that 
will  be  the  greatest  service  you  can  render 
rur  country  today.  If  you  Insist  on  America's 
Interests  being  considered  flrst. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  fighting  against  war. 
And,  beyond  that,  I  am  opposed  to  allowing 
one  man  to  decide  whether  or  not,  and  when, 
the  United  States  goes  to  war. 

I  maintain   it   is   the  duty   of   Congress  to 
1    see  that  no  one  but   Congress  takes  us  into 

war. 
I       I  am  doing  my  best  to  stop  any  p''cgram 
I    which  aims  to  send  American  boys  3.000  miles 
i    across   the  seas  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign 
]    battlefle.ds 

I  I  am  opposed  to  any  program  which  sends 
i  our  Kansas  boys  to  fight  alongside  Stalin's 
!    Communists  In  Russia  or  any  other  foreign 

1    group. 

•         I  say   the   blood  of  American   boys   belongs 

to  America  and  Ehculd  not  be  spilled  on  tlie 

battlefields  of  Europe. 
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ADDRESS   BV    L    B    ALEXANDER 


Mr.  BAIiKLEY.  Mr.  Pres:dcnt.  I  ask 
unanimous  con>t  r.:  i.  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  L  B  Alexander, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  car- 
ried in  the  edition  of  the  Los  Anpelt.« 
Daily  Journal  of  August  IS,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pruitcd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Jc  ur:,al  cf 
AugU't  18.  1941) 

United  States  Entfy  Into  War  Is  Fof.iseen 
BY  President  cf  Kt.NntKY  B.\r — SotrrnERN 
Leader  cf  Lec.^l  Pkoii>-:i.n  Says  Natio.n' 
Mat  be  Forcfd  Into  SirfOGiE.  in  Broad- 
cast Over  Lawyers,    Civp   !'«•  cr.\m 

Entry  of  the  United  Siatf  -  ;nt  the  pieicnt 
war  was  foreseen  by  Attorne\  L  B  Alexander 
president  of  the  Kentucky  bar.  :;:  an  address 
Friday  night  on  the  :,.,;:  Bi:  of  R:whts 
program  of  the  Los  A:  -;•  .i?  L.iwye:.'-'  Cub 
The  program  was  heard  tivt  i  Fiat.cn  KMTR 
Alexander  was  interviewed  by  Attorney  Jay 
Moldel,  chairman  of  the  li.vye:^  club  com- 
mittee. 

Alexander  declared  that  the  naii  iial-de- 
feuse  program  must  be  s\ii  pined,  reeurdless 
of  personal  leelings.  and  tl,;it  we  mu.'-t  con- 
tinue all-out  aid  to  Britaii:. 

"It  now  looks  as  though  we  n.;.y  be  furccd 
into  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  (K.rts  of 
our  officials  to  keep  us  out  of  tie  w  )rld 
conflict."  he  declared  "I  t)eiieve  tiiui  Eng- 
land Is  our  first  line  of  defense,  hi. a  1  um 
reasonably  sure  she  cannot  succe.ci  without 
the  aid  of  the  United  Stat 25,  and  the  tall 
of  England  would  mean  that  we  must  fight 
alone." 

AID     KENTtTKY     I.r-JTLtS 

The  Kentucky  bar  j-re-^;  knt  revealed  that 
the  legal  profession  of  his  irt;.te  is  Wklng  a 
major  hand  in  the  natloi...l-d.fcnsc  eflort. 
He  said  he  had  appointed  a  State-wide  com- 
mittee fjf  400  lawyers  to  assflst  the  Govern- 
ment In  national  defense.  This  step  was 
disclosed  to  be  similar  to  that  takt  n  by 
President  Loyd  Wright  of  the  California  bar. 

"We  propose  to  look  after  the  problems  of 
the  men  In  service  whether  they  be  legal  or 
Otherwise  free  of  cost  to  them,"  Alexander  told 
Moidel.  "We  believe  that  the  men  In  service 
and  their  families  as  well  should  be  afforded 
every  possible  protection.  In  many  Kentucky 
counties,  enlistments  are  so  high  that  few 
draftees  are  called," 

LAWVEKS    ASSIST    COVtRiMJENT 

"It  Is  only  natur.al  fcr  the  legal  profes- 
sion to  take  the  le.idershlp  la  supporting  our 
national-defense  prcfrram  bacnuse  tliey  real- 
ize that  individual  lU)erty  aad  personal  free- 
dom will  exist  in  this  country  only  so  long 
as  the  Bin  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution 
Euivive,"  Alexander  continued.  "A  -■^trcng 
national-defence  program  is  our  tae'^t  .  v:  ,;  .r.- 
ty  of  the  survival  of  the  Ccr  e::-u-. i-.a  wnicii 
contains  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
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-Thp  wfira.-p  and  safetv  ct  our  Nati'  n   ro- 

quirr.s  r.:i'iO!.n;  ■  r.:-;.  \r.  ti.-nT.s  of  naiioiuil 
enuTgcKty  W;-!!  i.*  iia'n  r.ul  unity  our  Gov- 
ernment may  cnllapse  and  our  Natlrn  fall 
It  1<!  ntTf^-ar\  There!'  ;■'■  "  Alf^xauder  tcld 
M,-del.  •■'!:.;•  <a'i:  i'l—n  surrender,  ifm::n- 
rnri:v  cr  for  the  duration  of  the  cr'.sis,  i;;p 
p\i  :-(■-.•  <!  ^\)<-^.  mdlMdual  nchts  as  wtU  m- 
t<>rl-:e  \<.;:h  !he  rights  cf  tlir  p'>ople  a--  a 
whole.  Patrioti-m  necef^sitatt-s  that  each 
pt-r^n  do  his  shar^  m  t'ne  uittTO'-t  ff  c  x'.r 
Cfur.'rv  ar.d  tl. (•:>.•  Is  no  flacc  ui  lur  i(:;ui;":y 
for  the  man  who  d(  fsn'i  behove  in  our  form 
of  ji(.:veriiment  Tlie  bar  asvpoclatlons  w.U 
exert  evTv  rfTi  r*.  p'  >ible  tc  havr-  our  liber- 
ties re-'.'  red  unn^'d'.at.'iv  at'er  the  emcrgpr.cy 
Is  pas.-ed.  If  any  of  th»'m  are  temporarily 
6u,-pt-ndi  d 

••It  Is  m.ire  In'p.  rta.r.t  thrt  we  pmserve  rur 
national  liberties  ihan  we  have  the  full,  un- 
lnterrupt€il  enj  vment  of  our  ir.dividual 
rights,  because  individual  rights  are  products 
of  national  libertief^.  and  if  national  l'.bert;e- 
are  destroyed,  cv.r  personal  rights  will  like- 
wi.>e  be  dc-5trovid.  ■  A'.ex.indcr   add' d 

-Lawyers,  beir.i;  strdeii's  uJ  g.,vernment, 
unhe-itntmp'.y  approve  i  ur  form  of  govern- 
ment, largely  bt-cau.'-f  "f  the  many  rights 
Which  are  guaranteed  to  the  people  Und'-r 
n.)  cthrr  fi.iin  i  f  gi.vernment  are  the  pe.ple 
geoure  m  the  en.'  ynit'i.t  of  these  liberties 
SJnce  the  President  declared  th.at  an  unlim- 
ited n.ita^nal  cmi^igency  exi?t.~,  tiie  lawyer-. 
as  a  profession  will  continue  to  supp<.:)rt  the 
natlonai-dtftn-e   program 

WEUARE   C  T   .V.^TION 

"The  B.Il  of  Rights  became  a  part  of  tlie 
Inw  (  f  t!i''  land  to  in.-u.-e  tlie  right  to  l.fi\ 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hrppmes-;  to  every 
person  llv.ng  In  tIhs  ci^ur'ry  We  must  n'  ' 
permit  these  rliihts  to  be  exeicised  to  the 
detriment  of  th.r  welfare  of  "Ur  Nation,  I'.iT 
6h<  u'.d  we  tok'rate  aity  subver.-ive  acttvities 
under  the  eu'.se  cf  the  enjcymt-nt  of  ary  one 
of  these  same  rights 

"No  one  has  a  right  to  adv<xate  the  over- 
throw of  our  form  I'f  g<  v^rnmetit  by  force, 
violence,  or  otherwise  No  American  ha~  any 
right  to  associate  himself  with  any  move- 
ment which  wfuld  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion ct  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
With  these  th>  uzhts  in  mind.  I  urge  evt  ry 
loyal  American  to  stand  bv  our  G  vprnmet.t 
In  this  crisis,  and  do  his  full  share  In  sup- 
port of  our  national-defense  program." 


The  Cradle  of  Liberty  and  Arsenal  of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or    PKNNSYI.VANM 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATE; 


Friday.  Siptc:nhcr  5  ^legislative  day  cf 
Tucsdau.  Septenihci-  2i  ,  1^41 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLYDE  L.  HERRING,  OF 
IOWA 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Herring)  before  the  Leapue  of  Iowa 
MuriiciiDalities  on  August  20.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  fellows: 


Members  cf  the  Iowa  League  cf  Munici- 
palities and  friends:  You  are  ga'h  red  in  con- 
vention this  year  under  more  trying  condi- 
tions than  have  probably  ever  su; rounded  a 
eimilar  mee'ing  of  yrur  league  A=;  'he  m.u- 
nicipal  execu'ives  In  vcur  varicu^  communi- 
ties you  are  be.-et  with  unusual  problem.s. 

Mv  purpose  m  speaking  to  you  on  this  oc- 
ca^iMi  Is  to  ende:(vor  to  make  as  clear  as 
possible  the  uiiifiue  position  Into  which  we 
have  been  forced  by  the  tyranny  cf  Hitler. 
in  spite  cf  our  most  earnest  d€sire  to  remain 
all  of  from  the  conflict 

A'thritgh  we  arp  thousands  of  m.:!'"?  distant 
from  the  scetie  of  war  and  a  world  torn  by 
violence  and  revolution,  there  is.  neverthe- 
less, nr  t  a  town  hamlet,  or  farm  that  is  not 
direotly  feehng  the  elTfcts  cf  this  "v^-orld  up- 
eic'e    down  " 

Fr-m  ciad;':>  rt  hb-rty  tc  ar=f  i.al  cf  demcc- 

racv  the  United  States  cf  America  has  mc-. ed 

In  the  course  cf  ICo  years  cf  national  destiny. 

The   founding   fa'hers   chcse   to    establish 

upon  these  shores  that  cradle  cf  liberty. 

Forces  from  outside  the  United  States  have 
comp'-Ued  this  eerieration  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  th.s  Nation  an  ar- 
senal cf  democracy. 

The  adoption  <.A  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  est.ib'i.-hment  cf  this  Na- 
tion as  the  cradle  cf  liberty  in  1776  was  a 
voluntary  as  well  as  an  Inspired  act. 

The  conversion  of  thi.-  Nation  into  a  vast 
production  machine  and  a  supplier  cf  the 
sinews  cf  deadly  war  Is  a  regretful  ai  d  an 
iir.i  luntary  pricess. 

The  23  ytnrs  of  peace,  which  we  have  en- 
joyed since  the  la.-t  great  war,  wf :  e  pi;r- 
ci.a  :d  by  the  sacrifices  of  tliose  c/arat-'ous 
Americans,  who  gave  up  their  lives  that  this 
Nation  might  preserve  tlie  priceless  heritage 
of  freedom  Tiicir  brilliant  and  unselfish 
d:-piay  cf  patr:oti.-ra  made  secure  for  that 
britf  period  not  alone  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  the  rights  of  ail  humanity. 
N.  r  Was  this  all  that  humanity  hacl  gained 
as  a  result  (jf  the  W\)r:d  Wur 

Out  'f-^i-  cruc;ble  cf  th.it  tuanic  struggle 
had  emerged  a  new  miorality  ar.d  a  new  social 
Const  uaisness 

The  people  uf  every  nation,  more  particu- 
larly cur  own,  ext<.nc;ea  -ymc.ithy  and  mate- 
rial aid  to  the  verv  pvf  p!e,  v>ho-e  ambitious 
sclieme  for  world  domiuau.ni  had  visited  the 
awful  rtinsequLtice  cf  war  upon  tlie  whole  of 
ni,ii.k:iid 

We  undprtf"  k  to  pr'  mrAe  and  maintain 
pe  ire   by  every  pcssi'oie  means 

Billions  of  American  dnl-.irs  found  their 
way  to  Central  Eurcp  .  c^p>  cially  Geimany. 
to  be  invested  in  social  and  economic  re- 
habilitation Hundred,-  of  million?  more 
were  outright  gifts,  dlstrifcutcd  through  the 
Red  Cross  and   other  charitable  agencies. 

In  l'J21  In  pursuance  of  our  peace  policy. 
the  United  St.ites  of  America,  under  the  lead- 
er<n;p  i.  f  Chr.rU  s  Evans  Hughes,  called  the 
VV.'.slnnztv  n  D: -armament  Conference.  As  a 
result,  "he  Uinted  States  voluntarily  surren- 
di. led  the  position  which  It  had  won  as  a 
Cr-^t-r.re  naval  p<;'.vor 

Out  of  that  conference  came  an  le-ement 
wlijreby  we  voluntarily,  and  as  viewed  i.  day 
foclisiily.  scrapped  n^  t  only  cur  biggest  and 
best  battleship,  the  \Va--hington.  but  we  sunk 
16  ctlior  ve.",se;s,  among  them  the  Virginia 
and   th<^   Alabama 

In  1(^32.  we  joiiiid  w;*h  29  ether  nations 
m  a  coalerence  for  the  further  reduction  ar.d 
Lmitatii.  n  of  arma.mt;-t  ar.d  reanlrm.ed  an 
agreement  not  tc  resort  to  f  rce. 

We  Jcir.ed  with  these  nations  in  condemn- 
ing aerial  bcmbarciinent  a?  Inhuman.  Tlie 
n.--'  <{  chem.Kal  :ocenci:ary  or  bacterial 
weapons  was  prchibited.  A  permanent  dis- 
arm..nient  ccmmissicn  was  to  be  set  up.  on 
which  each  gi..vernment  was  tc  have  one 
representative 

On  May  16.  1933.  President  RCv.se\eit  cabled 
to  th.e  Sovereigns  and  Pres;den-s  of  54  na- 
tii  ns  the  foli-'Aing  earnest  appeal  for  world 
ptuce; 


"If  all  nations  will  agree  wholly  to  elimi- 
nate from  possession  and  use  the  weapon* 
which  makt  possible  a  successful  attack,  de- 
fenses automatically  will  become  impreg- 
nable, and  the  frontiers  and  independence 
of  every  nation  will  become  secure." 

Hitler  countered  with  a  request  for  "de- 
fens've  weapons  forbidden  to  Germany  by 
the  Treaty  Of  Versailles — tanks,  heavy  field  ar- 
tillery, and  tank  guns,  heavy  machine  guns, 
and  observntionn  airplanes,"  when  his  de- 
mands wer4  rejected  as  unreasonable  he  an- 
nounced his  withdrawal  from  the  disarma- 
nient  confjerence  and  the  resignation  of 
Germany  f<cm  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
World  Coutt. 

That  actkin  put  the  world  on  notice  that 
Adolf  Hitldr  was  the  enemy  of  world  peace. 
Thenceforvfard,  in  complete  violation  of  ex- 
isting covenants,  he  began  the  building  of  the 
diabolical  iwar  machine  which  has  already 
conquered  Europe  and  much  of  Asia,  and 
which,  witji  the  passing  of  each  day,  be- 
comes an  Increasingly  greater  threat  to  the 
safety  of  tbls  nation. 

While  Hijtler  was  building  his  war  machine 
In  defiance! of  numerous  covenants  and  treaty 
obligationa^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  the.:  Neutrality  Act  of  1935  which  pre- 
vented ouif  selling  to  a  belligerent  nation, 
materials  «issentlal  to  the  condvict  of  a  war. 

We  believed  that  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
strictive pfcllcy.  relinqtnehlng  our  right  to 
sell  to  belligerents  the  arms,  am.munition. 
and  suppllfs  necessary  tc  wage  war.  wctild  In- 
spire othei?  nations  to  take  simlar  acticn  a 
part  of  th(  new  morality  concept  we  hoped 
the  world  Was  ready  to  accept. 

We  now  know  that  the  certain  knowledge 
that  the  iffeutrallty  AC  would  prevent  the 
United  Stajtes  from  selling  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  urlprepared  and  peace-loving  nations 
put  a  pottnt   weapon   in   Hitler's  hands. 

The  data  upon  which  Hitler  became  Chan- 
cellor—January 30.  1933— marked  the  death 
knell  of  jiistice.  liberty,  and  morality  in  hu- 
man relations  within  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many. THe  immorality  Incubated  In  the 
home  of  tile  Nazi  Infiltrated  Itself  by  devious 
menns  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  un- 
derm'nlng  the  morale  of  the  people  and  re- 
ducing to  Ineffectiveness  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

There  wns  not  a  single  country  which  did 
not  sense  ;that  mischief  was  afoot.  But  the 
leadership' in  the  various  chancellories  of  the 
world  divided  themselves  between  those  who 
we.;-e  cppoied  to  the  Hitler  regim.e,  those  who 
were  symgathetlc,  and  those  who.  while  op- 
posed, believed  that  they  must  necessarily 
appease  amd  work  with  it. 

Unforttiiatcly  for  all  of  us.  the  latter  group 
was  the  lirger  and  had  many  powerful  ad- 
vocates.    ! 

Who  kncws  the  price  which  humanity  will^ 
have  to  pfiy  for  this  policy  cf   appeasement.' 

This  mich  is  certain.  Once  more  within 
the  lifetime  of  hundreds  of  millions  cf  us 
the  peacejlcving  peoples  of  the  earth  must 
undertakela  wcrld-wide  moblllzaticn  of  phys- 
ical, moral,  and  spiritual  resources  in  a  cou- 
rageous aid  determined  effort  to  get  the  wild 
beast,  marauding  through  Europe  and  Asia, 
back  into 'his  cage  with  a  Icck  en  the  door. 
Distasteiful  as  is  this  mobilization,  we  are 
compelled!  to  realize  we  no  longer  have  any 
Choice  in  rthe  matter. 

The  peotole  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  requlfed  to  face  the  facts  and  prepare 
to  defend:  themselves 

We  can;  no  longer  delay.  It  is  with  ex- 
treme reli|ctance  that  we  recognize  the  com- 
plete failure  of  our  peace  eScrts,  under  the 
Neutrality!  Act  and  otherwise,  to  secure  the 
peace  of  Jhe  world.  We  agreed  to  give  up 
many  vitial  and  important  interests,  the 
carrying  olit  of  which  involved  chiefly  a  moral 
coramicm«nt  to  do  nothing  The  time  is  defi- 
nitely ov^  when  we  can  pursue  with  any 
degree  of  eaXety  or  Impunity  a  "do-nothing" 
policy. 
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We  hear  much  about  Interventionists  and 

liiolatlonlsts. 

If  by  "Intervention"  Is  meant  to  Intervene 
by  providing  all  material  aid  to  the  nations 
now  resLstlng  aggression,  I  believe  there  are 
many  interventionists. 

If  by  "isolation"  Is  meant  those  who  desire 
to  retrln  our  historic  policy  of  aloofness  from 
the  purely  internal  wrangles  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  believe  most  of  us  are  Isolantlonists 
But  bear  in  mind,  the  greatest  Isolationist 
In  the  world  today  Is  Adolf  Hitler  He  has. 
one  by  one.  isolated  12  neu*rpl,  peace-loving 
countries,  and  one  by  one,  he  has  destroyed 
them  by  the  most  inhuman,  and  uncivilized 
methods  of  war  ever  employed  He  is  con- 
tinuing his  systematic  isolation.  Russia  is 
now  isolated,  and  slated  for  annihilation,  and 
on  the  Hitler  timetable  she  Is  long  past  due. 
When,  and  If.  this  is  finally  accomplished 
and  the  possible  threat  from  the  cast  Is 
thereby  removed,  it  will  again  be  all-out  for 
the  destruction  of  Britain.  If  Hitler  then 
succeeds,  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  India 
will  follow 

The  Vichy  Government  has  turned  toward 
new  and  greater  collaboration  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, perhaps  not  so  much  through  desire, 
or  by  its  own  will,  as  becaus"  it  is  too  w?ak  to 
resist  further  agsrresslrn  and  fear?  the  possi- 
bility of  wholesale  murders  within  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  now  occupied  by  Nazi  soldiers. 
Soon,  unless  prevented,  the  Nazi  will  have 
a  force  similar  to  that  which  has  crushed 
France  and  a  dozen  other  countries,  poised 
for  action,  directly  opposite  the  eastern  coast 
of  S'juth  America,  and  with  the  further 
possibility  that  efTorts  will  be  made  to  occupy 
Other  French  possessions 

His  ambition  will  then  be  to  cross  to  South 
America,  where  numerous  "fifth  columnists," 
most  of  v.h  -m  .ire  trained  soldiers,  are  already 
working 

This  is  not  merely  my  personal  opinion. 
Rea..  Meln  Kampf  wherein  Hitler  himself 
declares  for  world  domination  and  Nordic 
racial  supremacy,  and  compare  his  boastings 
In  his  book  with  his  program  so  far  executed. 
As  much  as  anyone,  I  wish  to  stay  out  of 
this  war.  And  I  firmly  believe  the  only  way 
we  can  stay  out  Is  by  a.ssisting  in  every  way 
possible,  short  of  actual  participation,  those 
resisting  the  aggressions  of  Hitler.  I  am  for 
stopping  Hitler  before  we  may  be  required  to 
face  him  single-handed  and  alone. 

And.  I  may  add,  my  sentiments  and  beliefs 
are  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  We  are 
far  better  off  rendering  "all  out"  aid  to  Brit- 
ain, and  thus  enabling  her  to  stand,  than  we 
would  be  In  a  world  wlierein  she  is  reduced 
to  Impotency.  and  her  Navy  taken  over  by 
Hitler  and  his  war  machine  to  Jeopardize  our 
safety  and  Independence. 

We  now  know  that  Hitler's  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  not  the  golden  grain  fields  of  the 
Ukraine  for  the  starving  mllHcns  of  Germany, 
or  even  oil  for  fuel  and  power  Hi?  scheme 
Is  complete  Nazi  domination  of  the  world  and 
the  enslavement  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
earth 

With  the  appalling  proof  which  we  have 
before  us  as  tc  Hitler's  real  designs,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  an  articulate  minority  within 
our  great  country  which  tend  to  de^^trcy  otir 
national  unity,  and  to  thwart  our  Govern- 
ment's ix)licy  wl»h  respect  to  preparation  for 
complete  and  adequate  defense  against  this 
menace 

The  Congress  has  been  loath  to  believe  that 
the  conaict  now  raging  In  Europe  would  as- 
sume world-wide  proportions,  and  that  it  is. 
In  reality,  not  war  alone  but  more,  a  tre- 
mendous glebe-encircling  social  revolution, 
wherein  the  institutions  and  Ideals  in  which 
we  believe  are  endangered  and  but  for  our 
courage  and  strength  and  that  of  Britain 
might  be  destroyed 

In  the  consideration  of  eve-y  measitre  pro- 
vldintt  for  national  defense.  I  have  been  moti- 
vated by  but  one  purpose. 


Can  we  protect  the  institutions  of  free  gov- 
ernment which  are  ours? 
Can  we  keep  war  away  from  these  shores? 
Can  we  guarantee  to  our  children  and  pos- 
terity the  benefits  of  free  government  and 
the  fruits  cf  free  enterprise  which  have  been 
our  inheritance  and  otir  privilege  to  enjoy? 

Thyssen.  the  great  German  Industrialist, 
whose  wealth  and  influence  made  Hitler 
Chancelor,  wrote  him  in  December  1939.  as 
follows: 

"Your  new  policy,  Herr  Hitler,  is  pushing 
Germanv  into  the  aby.ss  and  'he  German  peo- 
ple into  rum  Reverse  th"  machine  while 
there  is  still  time.  Give  the  Reich  a  free 
parliament,  give  the  German  people  freedom 
of  conscience,  thought,  and  speech  Provide 
the  necssary  guaranties  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  laiw  and  order,  so  that  treaties  end 
pacts  can  once  again  be  built  up  In  faith  and 
confidence." 

With  a  price  upon  his  head,  his  property 
co:ifl£ca'.ed.  and  members  of  his  family  cruelly 
murdered  in  concentration  camps,  Thyssen 
dared  plead  with  Hitler  himself  to  restore  to 
the  German  people  that  of  which  Hitler  had 
robbed  them — the  same  free  institutions  and 
Individual  rights  which  we  possess  and  will 
defend 

There  Is  no  prophet  so  wise  and  so  farseeing 
as  to  be  able  to  tell  what  the  future  holds. 
We  may  be  required  to  make  the  most  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  in  the  ensuing  months  and 
years  We  may  be  obliged  to  convert  this 
Nation  not  only  into  an  arsenal  of  democracy 
but  into  an  armed  camp  wherein  every  citizen 
will  be  required  to  listen  for  the  "alert"  and 
to  perform  physical  labors  and  duties  not  yet 
contemplated. 

We  lock  with  anxious  eyes,  fearful  that 
Great  Britain  may  not  be  able  to  hold  the 
line  long  enough  for  us  to  become  prepared. 
The  picture  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  no 
one  knows  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  may 
be  required  of  this  Government.  This  much 
Bcems  clear:  The  situation  will  continue  to  be 
grave  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
come. 

If  Hitler  should  be  successful  in  liquidating 
Great  Britain,  there  may  be  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  while  he  consolidates 
his  gains  and  Inventories  his  plunder.  In 
such  event,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  be  faced  by  an  even  greater 
problem  than  that  with  which  we  are  new 
confrented. 

With  the  invasion  of  Poland  on  September 
1,  1939.  many  of  us  realized  that  there  could 
be  no  peace  in  the  world  until  the  force  which 
had  unleased  itself  against  humanity  was 
spent   or  was  reduced  to  Impotency. 

We  have  been  reluctant  to  assume  the 
obligatlcn  of  forging  the  weapons  and  sup- 
plying the  materials  necessary  to  that  end. 
but  we  have  been  compelled  to  recognize 
there  Is  no  other  course  open  to  us,  and  while 
we  deplore  the  necessity,  grim-faced  we  have 
set  a'oout  the  task  of  accom.plishing  It. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  abandon 
all  thought  of  "business  as  usual."  We  can- 
nct  complete  the  building  of  this  vast  arsenal 
cf  material  supply  and  spiritual  and  moral 
strength  without  the  reorganization  of  our 
dally  lives,  and  a  rededicatlon  of  ourselves  to 
liberty  and  all  that  it  means. 

When  1  decided  it  was  necessary  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo,  the  die  was  cast  so  far 
as  my  attitude  and  Judgment  were  concerned. 
With  each  succeeding  event  1  have  become 
more  and  more  certain  that  I  was  right. 

I  have  supported  each  and  every  one  of  the 
appropriations  for  defense,  with  the  com- 
plete conviction  that  the  very  life  of  this 
Nation   Is  at  stake 

Under  the  terms  of  tl.e  Lend-l  ■  a-c  .^ct. 
we  undertook  to  supply  Great  Br:t..:n  ar.d  lier 
Allies  with  every  weapon  possible  and  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  not  be- 
cause we  wish  tc  fight  Great  Britain's  battles, 
but  because  w>-^  are  defending  our  own  shores 
by  enabling  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  to 
stand. 


The  call  for  "all-out  defense"  has  -mounded 
The  Congress  has  appropriated  and  n-.iTh^r- 
Ized  the  stupendous  .sum  of  »50.000,OCO  OC-O 

Some  conception  of  the  Immensity  of  tl.e.-e 
appropriations  and  the  burden  which  they 
entail'  is  gained  from  c-n<=!denng  the  delib- 
erations now  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, wherein  we  are  exploring  every  possible 
fo-m  of  taxation,  including  excise  taxes  on 
almost  everything  our  citizen?  will  wish  to 
buy.  and  still,  with  all  the-e  burdensome 
levies,  it  appears  that  only  three  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  of  addltlor  al  revenue  will  be 
obtained  thereby. 

There  Is  no  question  as  tc  tlie  p:i  r  richt 
of  ihe  defense  program  to  sTnteeir  and  criti- 
cal defense  materials  as  well  as  labor  Busi- 
ness cannot  be  as  usual:  nevertlieless.  there 
are  in  each  community  priv.Tte  demands 
which  must  be  met. 

Priorities  for.defen'^e  are  e\.~scr.t;3l.  but  It  is 
also  essential  that  they  be  imp 'sed  In  an 
oixlerly,  systematic  way.  so  es  not  to  di'^rupt 
and  dislocate  the  industries  who-e  success  Is 
vital  to  the  sustaining  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram 

Despite  our  boasted  "planned"  ecctiomy,  we 
find  ourselves  now  In  this  emergency  cur- 
tailing, if  not  completely  stopping,  the  use 
In  private  industry  of  variou.^^  metals  and 
other  basic  materials  which  we  had  a  right 
to  believe  our  immense  Industrlrs  would  l>e 
prepared  to  supply  in  abundance 

I  know  the  appeals  which  must  c-me  to 
you  as  mayors  of  your  cities  from  employers 
and  owners  of  industries  which  have  been 
built  up  through  long  years  of  hard  work 
and  struggle.  They  ask  your  help  In  secur- 
ing supplies  to  keep  your  citizens  employed 
and  their  bank  accounts  fidequate  for  the 
immense  tax  levies  which  are  certain  to  come. 
Somehow  I  have  a  leellntj  that  the  re- 
ported shortages  are  mere  ajiparei.t  than 
real,  and  that  when  order  is  once  brought 
Into  the  handling  of  prlt  titles  our  private 
industry  will  not  be  penalized  tc  the  extent 
recently  foreca?t 

As  you  knew,  priorities  are  now  reeulated 
by  fiat,  not  by  legislation.  My  hope  is  that 
when  legislation  now  pending  is  enacted  and 
f.  more  accurate  inventory  of  supplies  and 
sources  of  supply  Is  provided  the  di-slocation 
In  private  industry  wi);  be  m.aterlally  re- 
lieved 

It  is  a  tremendous  undertaklnE  t  divert 
this  Nation  from  the  paths  of  normal  indus- 
try into  a  program  of  defen.se  pre;  aration. 
But  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  encoun- 
iiered  in  making  this  transformation,  we  are 
encouraged  by  the  progress  we  ha\e  n.ade, 
and  we  are  Justly  proud  of  our  accompll.'-h- 
ment? 

By  January  l  next  wp  will  be  building 
2.000  planes  per  month  (1,500  last  month, 
,500  a  month  a  year  ago),  and  by  Ju:y  1  we 
will  meet  the  full  program  of  3.000  per 
month.  We  are  Just  finishing  the  tcoling-up 
stage  and  are  entering  the  production  state 
Df  this  Immense  program  We  are  now 
manufacturing  1,000,000  pcunds  cf  pcwder 
per  day.  This  is  more  than  we  were  produc- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  last  World  War  Tanks 
are  beginning  to  rumble  out  of  plants  that 
were  without  even  foundations  last  October. 
A  $20,000,000  plant  now  In  operation  will 
deliver  its  first   70  tanks  this  month 

Down  at  Burlington.  Iowa,  the  first  con- 
veyor one-half  mile  long  is  carryinc  shells, 
thousands  per  day,  to  the  point  where  they 
are  loaded.  The  production  of  small  arms 
has  been  trebled 

The  first  ship  came  ■  fT  tlie  ways  yesterday 
from  an  Ininien.'-e  s.hlpbuildir.g  yard  In  San 
Francisco  In  which  ror,strurtlr-n  was  started 
but  6  months  ago  Another  will  f..;io.w  next 
week  And  from  rur  combined  shipbuilding 
facilities  a  ship  is  being  launched  almost 
dally  By  January  1  one-half  of  our  pro- 
gram objective  will  be  met,  and  by  July  1 
we  will  have  m.et  every  item  upon  tht 
program. 
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I:i  Wns!:n;eton  thfrp  are  hundreds  cf  the 
ablest  liiduMriMhfib  of  the  Nancn  giving 
thf,r  time  -Aiihi  u:  i.i.e  penny  cf  compensa- 
ticn,  a:.d  a',  ti.e  .''.facl  ■  f  th:.s  iir.n^.euse  activ- 
ity ar.d  n:.  re  re.-],'  :..-ible  for  the  marveK  us 
p«rfi,r!i;a:.ce  aire.:d>  a  riiatier  of  record  is  a 
DanJ^^h  i:r.n:;^r,i:.v  who  priudly  states; 
"This  c<'U:;'ry  h.ts  b'^-en  good  to  me  I  war.t 
tc  do  snnrtr.K.g  for  il  "  And  William  S 
Kniid.-eii  is  doing  Just  that  and  in  a  big  Wi-y. 
When  w;!l  we  b*»''f  me  involved  In  a  shoc^t- 
ln.»;  ^^\J.T''  is  tlie  qucstii  n  most  often  ask^^d  cf 
a);  of  u.s  in  Washington 

Nev(  r,  I  hi.p''  a:.(l  !;r'.  er  1  believe,  pro- 
vided we  can  supplv  those  now  lesistin.g  Hi'- 
ler   with  the   neif's.s.iry  toils 

Our  d>sire  for  pi"  a  re  i*-  !;o  less  a:  dent  today 
than  wiu'u  we  d''l.i:t(l  a  po'.icy  of  ii»u- 
trality 

W-'  iiearc  !i  fi  r  p.-..o.'  bu".  we  fitiu  lncre<L&- 
iiif  dani;iis  tiireatening  us  from  all  sid<  = 
Sh.uld  Japu;.  coutmue  as  a  mrmbtr  oi 
the  Axi.s.  as  now  ajjpeaii,  certain  and  per.^e- 
vrre  m  In  r  aggresi^uin  m  the  Far  East,  the 
5. t nation  will  Ijei. oni'j  even  worse 

If  a  recently  defeated  G*-rmany  cruld  do 
tc  Europe  what  Germany  ha.->  dfue  m  the  pri'^t 
3  years,  what  would  a  victorious  Hitler  im- 
pose and  be  able  to  impose  upon  the  other 
countries  of  the  earth'' 

Can  V(.u  picture  a  wi.rld  today  wrhcut  the 
United  S'atts  of  America' 

W'  uld  l:fe  be  wonh  living,  nit  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  tho^e  unfortunates  m  t  riier 
lands  wh-i  live  ■n  the  hojie  tliai  seme  day 
they   may  be  welcomed  here'' 

We  mus'  m.i  pernnt  tlie  san.e  err;  r-  neg- 
lect, and  lack  of  rial:-:it  thinking  whlcii 
caUMiI  rhe  fall  i.f  France  and  i  ther  nations. 
I;;  1C5  years  il  i  or  na'  o:;h!  exi.-tune.  we 
have  built  here  a  natiOii  which  has  never  been 
eqim'.ed  arid  largely  because  of  ilie  courage 
and  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers,  whc  pave  v:s 
n  charter  of  human  f rcedc  in  sccuriiit;  to  each 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  cf  happmeis, 
fTt^dom  of  ci.  liSticnce.  freed  im  to  stuiiy 
and  to  pursue  .i  Latoei  •  t  .  n'''s  C'f.n  ch'>c,.-.ng. 
and,  ab<T. e  and  bevond  all  else,  the  right  to 
b»-  freemen.  w;th  c;v:!  p.  littcal,  and  rtlm.ous 
rights  which  canr.ot  be  abridged 

As  I  ki.ikid  trda'i'  upc-n  thr  tranquil  Iowa 
landscape  with  its  Relcl-s  rich  Aith  tl-e  piom- 
Ise  of  harvest  and  saw  the  mdustricus  farm- 
ers rrcviiiL;  back  and  r-nh  m  "he  periormance 
of  their  peaceful  ti  ;.ks,  I  felt  an  ir.creat;ed 
appreciation  of  all  that  It  means  to  me  to  be 
a  citizen  of  this  great  Republic  and  to  res.de 
In  Iowa  How  ben.evoler.t  ha?  b'^en  the 
Prcvirier.ce  wliich  ha=  cared  for  u>  -  hew 
much  we  ewe  to  God.  wh^.sp  w-'itchfui  care 
ha.s  atten.ded  with.  w~rth.!ness  and  success 
cur  co;>*:i:'.t    piogrt^s   as  a   iii'l    n 

I  f- e;  b.  Iter  fur  havlnL;  rt-urntd  h'-re  at 
this  sea.-on  I  ..ppreclate  '^ery  much  th.c 
opportunity  to  meet  w;ih  ycu  I  be;.tve  I 
undcrsrnrri  toe  sertlments  \:\  th.e  h.carts  cf 
the  father-  and  rac*her«  of  this  coinitry  a 
litMe  more  clearly  tor  havinsr  retiewtd  my 
pers'^nal  ccntr.ot  wi'h  'h.e  people  cf  this  great 
prcducin;;  sc.-i'ir  It  restores  one's  faith 
nn.d  brings  pe.ic-'  t.    ov.cs  50\;j 

Tlie  polenni  cbl:»:at:o:i  r'^-t.-  with  each  ar.d 
cv.rv  one  i  u-  that  this  R  p\-bl.c  shall  sur- 
vive 

A.-  g..llant  d- .'onders  c :  the  cradle  of  lib- 
erty, as  guaiclian.-  of  tlie  arsenal  cf  de- 
ir.crracy.  every  c.'..t;.  ro.ust  be  prtpor»d  to 
do  h;5  part 

Yv-;.  a-  mayors  cf  our  cities  and  towns, 
gf.t  a::ii  s:r...:i,  are  charged  with  the  mo'oili- 
7anon  of  en'  Nat'oii's  coura.^e  for  the  mi-:;;'y 
task  wh.oh  v,e  have  barely  bej;i;n 

With  singlti'icss  of  purpose  we  unite  With 
fai'h.  honor,  and  courage  we  marc'.i  forward 
And  with  a  prayer  in  c\;r  hearts  we  raise 
otxr  eyes  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  symbol  cf 
equalltv  and  freedom  May  it  remain,  forever 
ur-fvuled 

To  th.a  Reptibiic  we  pledge  cur  lives  and 
fortunes — (~:.e  ha-.en.  one  refuge,  one  s..nc- 
iuary — whole  and  undeSUd. 


Outing  of  Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF   M!5;-0UKI 
IN    THE    SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Monday.  Sej:tcmbcr  8,  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON      JOSEPH    F     GUFFEY. 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  Pre?)d(nt.  I  ask 
unaniinoiLs  consent  tn  have  piintt-d  in 
tht'  Apprndix  of  the  Recofd  tli':-  aricirtss 
dt'hV'-Ted  by  tho  very  able  junirr  Stnator 
frtm  Ponn.-y!van;a  iMr.  Guffey  1  at  a 
meeting  of  tlir  Ycung  Dtn-:.ci-ats  of 
Rhode  I-land  at  Picvidonce,  R  I  .  Sep- 
tember 7, 1941. 

Thire  being  no  objecf .on.  tht  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  ci.n.-.df  r  It  a  pmilegt'  to  have  thi.-  i  ppcr- 
tunity  r^  pay  tributt  r,  Rhode  L-l^nd  ^  o.-- 
t.npti-l.td  -en  my  cc/lleague,  Sen.ito:  Theo- 
DeRE  Francis  Gkee.n 

Only  tin  .-e  w.o  have  worked  suk  by  side 
with  him.  a.'  I  have  dene  can  apprecojtt  the 
m-10'nificent  wiik  he  i.s  ci mg  m  Washington, 
no-T  ri;]y  for  his.  S'at*-  but  also  for  hi-  country. 

S.ncp  those  tariy  days  when  he  and  I 
worked  ttittther  for  the  i;omination  cl  W'.-.d- 
rcw  Wilson  at  the  Baitlinorc  convention  of 
liJ12.  through  the  years  when  b'th  cf  us  la- 
bc-ed  m  b+half  cf  President  W;lscn  and  the 
n-  b!e  idt.ni-m  of  Irs  admnns'rat:  n;  then 
apam  in  the  thick  cf  the  battle  for  President 
Rf.ose\elt's  New  Deal.  I  have  known  Senator 
Grlen  as  one  ,:i  the  truly  erea*  Democratic 
le.'.ders  cf  our  Natioii 

You  know  him  be-t  for  his  Ubor  here  at 
home,  as  Governor  of  Rhi  de  Island.  Ycu  are 
even  i^.cw  reaplne  the  benefits  of  his  program 
of  labor  lecislaricn.  which  established  this 
State  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  en- 
lightened In  the  Nation  Ycu  know  what  that 
has  m.eann  b-c.u-r  :cr  generations  a  socially 
backward  R'pub.if  .tn  rule  hamstrung  the 
etforts  f  your  s-.c.'  industrial  population  to 
obtain  justice  f'.  r  labor 

It  would  be  well  to  recall  those  achieve- 
ment-- f  f  Grvernrr  Gpffn'.  lest  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rhem  we  fcrset  that  they  would  not 
have  existed  but  for  his  labors  I  think  cf 
your  un.ified  department  of  labor,  your  mlnl- 
mum-waee  and  m,axlmum-hour  laws,  your 
mcdel  child  labor  act.  your  prevailing-wage 
law  for  public  work?,  your  special  wcmen's 
and  children's  division  in  "oe  department  of 
labor,  your  liberalized  w:rkmens  compensa- 
tion law.  an'i  net  least  cf  all,  your  unem- 
pl'^yment  ccm.pen.sation   and  old-age   benefit 

1,.  A  ■ 

The.-e  beneiits  are  only  In  part  a  measure 
cf  the  advantages  gained  by  the  people  of 
Rh  d-:-  Island  during  Theodore  Francis 
Gpffn  s  term  as  Governor  They  are  the 
outward  and  lasting  symbols  of  an  adminis- 
tration guided  by  the  historic  precept  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  first  enunciated  by  Thomas 
Jf  }T- rson  himself —"equal  rights  for  all, 
spi_i,ial    pnviltges   for   none." 

Y>.u  h.ave  rc:.son  to  be  proud  that  this 
great  w  rk  is  now  being  carried  forward 
brilliantly  by  America's  youngest  Democratic 
chief  exerutr.e,  ye  or  own  Gov.  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  who  has  so  fully  Justified  the  con- 
fu'.ence  President  R.  csevelt  placed  in  him.  as 
far  back  as  1933,  when  he  named  him  Cruted 


States  attorney  for  Rhode  Island.  His 
notable  record  in  the  prosecutor's  office — 
I  believe  all  pi  you  recall  his  exposure  of 
Governor  Vaiiderbilfs  famous  wire-tapping 
affair — made  jhim  the  logical  man  for  the 
post  be  now;  holds.  Senator  Green  could 
have  found  rio  better  Democratic  successor 
anywhere. 

I  need  not  speak  at  length  of  the  gains 
Rhode  Island)  has  made  under  Democratic 
adraimstratioti.  for  they  arc  even  today  con- 
tributing to  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of 
people  who  live  and  work  here.  But  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  point  out  that  it  was  the 
fighting  spirit,  the  courage,  the  determina- 
tion, and  thei  unfailing  liberalism  of  Theo- 
dore FRANciai  Green  whidh  made  all  that 
possible.  When  the  cause  was  hopeless,  when 
a  triumphant,  Republican  machine  aeain  and 
again  hurled  his  forces  back,  when  It  seemed 
that  Rhode  Island  would  never  obtain  deliv- 
erance from  the  special  privileged  interests 
which  exploittd  its  people,  he  kept  on  fight- 
ing, and  neve^  stopped  fighting  short  of  ulti- 
mate victory.!  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
defeated,  but!  he  never  knew  what  It  was  to 
be  licked  H^  lost  battle  after  battle  in  the 
dark  days,  w^en  only  the  will  to  win  and 
devotion  to  Democratic  ideals  kept  his  forces 
together,  butjhe  won  his  war. 

We  In  Wasfilngton  who  have  been  fighting 
all  these  yea^s  for  the  Roosevelt  program- 
first  the  don^estic.  social,  and  labor  reforms 
of  the  New  D^al.  now  the  program  of  national 
defense  and  aid  to  the  'democracie.s — have 
found  good  rfason  to  feel  thankful  to  Rhode 
Island  for  giving  us  Senator  Gbfen  His  great 
abilities  and  his  sincere  liberalism  have  been 
a  tower  cf  sti|ength  in  many  a  pitched  battle 
on  the  Senate  floor.  In  many  a  heater'  debate 
behind  the  clpsed  doore  of  committee  rooms. 
With  Senator  Gbeem  as  one  of  its  representa- 
tives, the  State  of  Rhode  IMand  speaks  with 
a  strong,  clear,  potent  voice  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
councils  of  tfce  national  administration. 

He  has  be«n  particularly  active  and  In- 
fluential as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Navy  Department  Appropriations,  and  It  18 
through  his  efforts  that  naval  defense  ac- 
tivity in  Rhode  Island  has  reached  its  pies- 
ent   unprecedented  proportions 

Senator  Green  has  brought  vast  benefits  to 
the  people  o|  this  State  in  the  face  of  the 
bitterest  opdcsition  from  small  privileged 
groups  whlcq  have  attempted  to.  block  him 
at  every  turfi  For  many  yeers  this  group 
has  locked  lipon  Rhode  Island  as  Its  own 
special  presenve.  clinging  to  the  Hamiltonian 
theory  that  (|nly  the  aristocracy  should  gov- 
ern. If  thejl  could,  they  would  forget  mo- 
mentarily tatir  professed  devotion  to  the 
Constitution  j  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
Insofar  as  th*  rights  of  the  people  were  con- 
cerned. I  have  thia  on  no  less  an  authority 
than  your  Republican  National  Committee- 
woman  frorr  this  State,  the  eastern  vice 
president  of  he  Republican  Party,  Mrs  Paul 
Fitzsimons,  iiotheu  of  your  former  Governor 
Vanderbilt.  [  refer  specifically  to  her  state- 
ment in  the  Jnited  States  News  of  No*,  ember 
29.  1940,  in  vhich  she  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion. Does  :  our  experience  in  the  recent 
campaign  in(  icate  to  you  that  the  Hatch  Act 
should  be  reiised?    I  quote  her  answer: 

'My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  Hatch  Act 
should  most  definitely  be  revised.  Its  objec- 
tives may  have  been  sincere,  but  under  ex- 
isting circurc stances  It  Is  a  farce.  No  one  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  should  be  allowed  to 
vote.  The  boneflciaries  of  a  lavish  adminis- 
tration have  low  reached  the  staggering  total 
of  m.any  mil  ions:  quite  sufBcient  to  perpet- 
uate any  administration  indefinitely — natu- 
rally these  beneficiaries  vote  to  retain  Santa 
election  today  is  consequently 
playing  a  gaiAe  with  loaded  dice." 

I    have    bcfn    very    careful    to    quote    this 

full,  so  that   no  one  may  say 

by   taking   It    from   its    con- 

;our   particular    aiteutloa    to 


statement  in 
I   distorted 
text,    I    caU 
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t>ie  one  sentence  which  gives  the  game  away. 
"No  one  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  should  be 
allov^ed  tc  vote  " 

This  would  mean  the  thousands  of 
trained  mechanics  employed  in  defending 
Ameiica  at  the  uaval  torpedo  station  iu 
Newport,  the  other  thousands  who  are  rtish- 
Ing  America's  defenses  in  the  construction 
cf  the  new  North  Atlantic  air  base  at  Wlck- 
ford,  the  many  thousands  In  the  Federal 
work  relief  agencies  the  entire  Rhode  Island 
representation  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
'United  States,  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines:  and 
In  addition  to  all  these  the  entire  staffs  of 
post  offices,  customs  houses,  Federal  courts. 
State  and  local  offices  of  all  Federal  depart- 
ments, not  to  mention  public  officials  and 
Etrvatits  paid  partially  from  Federal  funds. 
With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  this  Republi- 
can spokesman  for  Rhode  Islpnd's  Republi- 
can machine  would  deny  the  greatest  priv- 
ilege and  most  sacred  right  cf  citizenship 
to  the  loyal  American  men  and  women  who 
are  In  the  forefront  cf  America's  defense. 
Our  soldiers  and  sailors,  upon  whose  cour- 
age and  devotion  we  depend  for  the  safety  of 
our  democratic  Institutions,  v.-ould  be  told, 
in  effect — you  may  die  for  your  country,  but 
you  may  not  have  a  vote  in  its  Government 
I  v/onder  If  she  would  include  her  own  son. 
the  formev  governor,  who  is  new  serving  as 
a  Reserve  officer  in  the  Navy?  Possibly,  she 
would  make  an  exception  for  Republicans  in 
their  Government's  service. 

This  spokesman  undoubtedly  represents  the 
sentiment  of  the  small  group  which  controls 
the  Republican  machine  in  Rhode  Island  I 
cannot  believe,  and  I  do  not  believe,  that  the 
speaks  the  sentiment  of  a  people  whose 
heroes  dle<l  in  the  Revolution  that  America 
might  have  liberty,  democracy,  self-govern- 
Btent. 

Such    cynical    disregard    cf    fundamental 
American  prlnclpl:8   by  Republican   spokes- 
men    is    not    restricted     to    Rhode    Island. 
I    assure    you    that    In    my    own    State    of 
Pennsylvania    we    have    our   share.     I   recall 
that    during    last    year's    campaign    one    of 
cur  most  prominent  reactionary  lawyers  told 
a    Republican    audience    that    only    paupers 
v/ould  vote  for  Roosevelt.    T'  e  icsult  on  elec- 
tion day  seemed   to  Indicate   that  my  State 
was  one  vast   pcoihcusc.  because  the  Presi- 
dent carried  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
That  kind  of  talk  Is  popular  at  the  "best" 
clubs  and  over  the  cocktails  In  select  circles, 
but  It  Is  only  occasionally  that  It  slips  out  in 
public  meetings.    We  should  be  glad  that  It 
does,  because   it   Indicates   better  than   any- 
thing else   the   bitter  opiKJsition  to  rule   by 
tho    people  which   lies   at   the   basis   of   the 
Republican    philosophy.     It   is   a    dangercus 
attitude  at  any  time;  it  is  particularly  dan- 
gerous now,  •vh'^n   the  principles  cf  democ- 
racy are  under  fire  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Democracy  today  is  fighting  for  its  life  With 
Its  back  to  the  wall  on  the  battlefields  abrcad. 
Enslaved  peoples  in  once  free  nations,  bear- 
ing the  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  conqueror,  are 
only  now  beginning  to  appreciate,  tco  late, 
the  benefits  and  blessings  cf  democracy  and 
human  liberty     And,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
dani;eicus  "fiith  column"  in  our  ov.n  coun- 
try is  not  the  paid  agents  of  foreign  powers 
but  thc^e  people  who  have  so  far  strayed  from 
the  true  principles  of  Americanism  that  they 
would  deny  the  constitutional  right  cf  suf- 
frage to  loyal   American  citizens  engaged  in 
the  service  and  defense  of  their  country. 

:  shall  not  discuss  this  Republican  spokes- 
man s  comments  en  the  Hatch  Act,  except  to 
say  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  its 
failure  at  its  first  test  last  year  was  the  wlde- 
spiead  evasion  by  the  Republican  leadership 
of  Its  prohibition  against  vast  canipa.gn  con- 
tribUvlor.s  by  special  Interests.  It  is  true,  as 
the  statement  says,  that  the  "dlco  were 
loaded"  last  year — loaded  with  millions  of 
dollars  m  Republican  slush  funds,  but  there 
Ju=t  wasn't  enough  money  In  America  to  buy 
the  election  away  from  Prt^sident  Roosevelt. 
Tliere  wrre  too  many  honorable  citizens  who 


could  not  be  bought.  That  was  true  last 
year,  it  is  true  this  year,  and  It  will  be  true 
next  year. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Rhode  Island  will  demonstrate  that 
fact  at  the  polls.  I  am  confident  tliat  you 
are  going  forward  to  victory.  I  assure  you 
it  means  a  great  deal,  not  only  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Rhode  Island,  but  also  In  upholding 
the  hand  of  the  President  in  a  time  of  grave 
crisis,  and  in  turning  back  those  forces  which, 
lacking  faith  in  American  democracy,  repre- 
sent the  real  danger  to  our  democracy  And 
I  can  ai^ure  you,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
him  In  Washington,  that  wherever  the  fight- 
ing Is  thickest  you  will  find  my  friend  and 
colleague,  one  of  the  rea'  leaders  of  our 
American  democracy  today— Theodore  Francis 
Green. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Idaho.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  urianimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "National  Unity."  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Taft]  over 
the  Columbia  Broadca.stinp  System  on 
Friday  eveninp.  September  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Nation  today  is  not  united. 
Lack  cf  unity  would  be  a  serious  danger  if  the 
Nation  is  forced  into  war.  It  may  be  a  partial 
cause  cf  delay  in  the  defense  program,  al- 
though the  failures  of  that  program  up  to 
date  have  resulted  far  mere  from  lack  cf 
organization  and  lack  of  administrative  abil- 
ity than  from  lack  of  unity  Congress  has 
been  united  in  appropriating  all  tiie  money 
asked  for  and  In  giving  the  President  the 
free  hand  which  he  demanded  to  carry  cut 
hi?  program. 

The  country  is  disunited  for  the  reason  that 
tlie  majority  of  the  people  disagree  wiih  the 
President's  foreign  policy  insofar  as  it  im- 
plies— and  it  does  new  Imply — an  active  inter- 
vention in  war,  and  because  the  Presld-snt  has 
made  no  effort  to  secure  the  support  of  those 
who  disagree  with  him  In  either  foreign  or 
domestic  matters. 

The  Interventionist  newspap>ers  are  horri- 
fied at  the  vote  of  203  to  202  In  the  House  cf 
Representatives  en  the  question  cf  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft.  They  attribute  It  to 
politics,  to  the  Republicans,  and  even  to  Ger- 
man propaganda,  but  they  deliberately  ignore 
the  obvious  reason  that  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  opposed  to  this  extension,  and  the 
Congressmen  voted  as  their  constituents 
wished  them  to  vote,  except  where  they  were 
subjected  to  heavy  pressure  from  the  admin- 
istration. Without  that  pressure  the  bill 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
Last  Friday  a  congressional  blelectlcn  was 
held  In  Wisconsin.  The  Republican  running 
on  the  issue  of  opposition  to  the  President's 
foreign  policy  defeated  Mr  Aralle  by  29.000 
votes  to  16.000.  Mr.  Am.ie  was  running  as  a 
Democrat,  and  ran  on  the  li,sue  of  100  p)er- 
cent  support  cf  the  President  s  foreign  policy, 


bu'  had  formerly  been  a  Progressive  and  p:e- 
Eumably  got  all  the  i'rcgresslx-e  vot's  vluch 
were  not  actively  opposed  to  war  T  .»  po-i- 
tioa  of  those  shouting  loudest  for  un.'.y  Is 
that  the  majority  must  give  up  their  \.'\v, 
and  blmdly  approve  any  measure,  any  po\'.er. 
thfit  the  President  or  any  subordinate  of  the 
President  says  is  necessary  for  defease.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  them  that  the  reasons 
may  be  wholly  inadequate  and  the  power  de- 
manded dangerous  to  the  safety  cf  American 
democracy. 

The  disunity  in  the  United  States  springs 
from  the  policies  of  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 
himself.  In  the  first  place  his  methods  an'd 
hi?  policies  have  bcccmo  secretive  and  dic- 
tatorial. He  no  longer  takes  the  people  or 
the  press  into  his  confidence,  and  the  result 
is  that  even  his  own  followers  disagree  as 
to  what  his  real  Intentions  are.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  defense  policlet  ai:e  being  used 
to  advance  New  Deal  economic  theories  under 
the  guise  of  defense  necessities,  and  only 
New  Dealers  are  appointed  to  positions  of 
economic  power.  Thirdly,  tlie  President  is 
utterly  intolerant  of  those  who  disagree  wnth 
him  and  encourages  intolerance  from  his 
supporters.  Above  all,  tie  Insists  on  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  active  intaivcntlon  In  the 
European  war  without  any  bppurent  Inten- 
tion of  consulting  Congress  cr  the  people 
until  we  are  hopelessly  involved  In  short. 
the  President  ha.s  no  desire  to  secure  unity 
unless  it  is  100  percent  unity  with  his  Indi- 
vidual views.  V.'hllc'  he  persists  ][n  these 
policies  there  is  no  hope  f^r  national  unity 

These  are  serious  ch,  r  -  fjut  I  belif.  vi  tl.at 
every  well-informed  man  in  Washington  will 
privately  agree  with  them  ic  substance 

FIRST.    THE     PRI^IDENT     NO     LOKCFB     TAKTS     THE 
PEOPLE  Oa  THE  PRESS  INTO  MIS   CONriPEr.CE 

The  most  striking  incident  lllu^trnting  this 
secretlveness  Is  the  Roosevell-Chtir^  .:l.  c  n*- 
ference  at  sea.  The  American  jir.  .  i.srlitly 
resented  the  treatmi  n'  winfli  ;:  ni.vtd. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  slipped  .,w..y  Ir^m  t  .e  (ri;re 
American  press.  Mr  Churchill  t>  k  Uri'i  h 
writers  along.  So  the  American  public  h  iS 
b<?en  dependent  upon  British  writer.-  i  r  news 
alx)at  its  own  President.  When  he  returned, 
he  set  up  a  complete  gag  oa  the  prer.s  about 
the  conference;  frankly  told  A:n  i.c.in  n  as- 
papermen  that  they  should  wi.te  v. hat  he 
wanted  wTilten,  and  if  he  was  displca.'-ed  i.e 
would  go  on  the  radio  himself.  Inerpeiiencvd 
British  newsmen  took  moving  pictures,  and 
they  were  so  poor  that  most  of  them  had  to 
be  thrown  away  when  the|  arrived  in  this 
country.  The  first  word  of  the  confi'icnce 
came  from  a  British  brcadcatt.  I  know  of  no 
Instance  in  which  an  American  President  has 
disappeared  for  a  week  to  engage  m  a  srrct 
conference  with  another  rule:  V.i  1  ,.ve 
gone  a  long  way  since  the  d.iy  of  ".pin 
covenants  openly  arrived  at." 

Tlie  President  did  not  consult  Congress  per- 
haps did  not  even  consult  his  Cabinet,  be- 
fiDre  signing  the  Joint  declaiatlcn.  Win.=  ion 
Churchill  submitted  the  statement  back  to 
his  War  Council  before  h«  slgTiCd,  but  is 
f.ir  as  we  know.  Mr.  Roosevelt  consulted  no 
one  but  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  and  perhaps  El- 
liott Roosevelt  and  Pran'r.lin,  Jr.  The  Joln^ 
declaration  Itself  refers  to  Churchill  as  rep- 
resenting His  Majesty's  Government,  tut  the 
President  speaks  for  himself  alone  to  m.nke 
known  certain  principles  In  the  national  p  l- 
Icy  of  his  country.  Mr.  Churchill  must  him- 
self have  been  Im.pressed  by  the  President's 
r.tltude,  for  In  his  speech  interpret;:. ^  the 
pgreement  he  said: 

"President  Roosevelt  is  the  thrice  oho.'en 
head  of  the  most  powerful  state  and  com- 
munity in  the  world.  1  am  the  ter\ant  cf 
the  King  and  Parliament,  at  present  chareed 
with  the  principal  direction  cf  our  afairs 
In  these  fateful  times." 

Evidently  the  President  made  it  clear  to 
Mr.  Churchill  that  he  was  n  t  c.  en  consult- 
ing Congress,  and  he  ccuicn't  have  said 
much  about  being  the  servant  of  the  people. 
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No  American  ne-xsmen  went  to  Icrland,  al- 
though  the   British    were   r.lieady  there  and 
able  to  repi  rt  the  iacta     The  cla2m  that  the 
expeditK  n  had  to   be  kept  secrM  to  protect 
It  Ircm  the  Gcrmai.s  Is  completely  disputed 
by  the  fact  that  only  a  very  s-mail  propcrtion 
cf  the  total  American  forces  had  been  landed 
when    publicity   was   gl%er.    to  the   fact   that 
80  000  ethers  were  to  traverse   the;   Atlantic. 
No;   it  was  the  pecple  of  America  and  Con- 
gress from  whom  the  occupation  of  Iceland 
had  ta  b«  kept  secret      In  a  nation  of  130- 
000  000   pe<jple.   the   press  Is  the   day   to  day 
repre.'entuTlvc    cf    those    people    In    deahr.g 
v.th  the  President.     If  he  is  not  frank  with 
the  press.  If  he  enjoys  fooUng  the  ccrrfspcrd- 
ents  and  sprinKin^;  surpn^^es  on  them,   fhen 
he  Is  treating  the  people  a.^  no  President  has 
the  right  t<j  treat  them      The  American  pross 
ha.";   been   a  free    press.     It   Is   the    principal 
characteristic    of    Ampflcanism.      Its    great 
power    has    been    used    with    di.=creticn    and 
Jud^'ment.     It   cann>  t  be  whittled   down   by 
Presidrntlal    restrictions   and   pressure    with- 
out enriangenni;  democracy  It.'elf. 

Mr.  R*.)06evelt  continually  denies  that  he 
6eek.s  censorship,  but  he  repeatedly  shows  his 
Irritation  with  the  free  press,  or.gmaKy  wiih 
the  echtors.  and  now  more  and  more  with  the 
correspondents  Without  rebuke  he  permiie 
Mr  !■  kes  to  blackE;uard  the  pre.-^s  and  con- 
Etant  pruptt^als  fruni  inner  New  Deal  circled 
indicate  a  de»ire  to  find  stime  meaii.s  of  bring- 
ing pre.'v'^ure  Uj  bear  on  newspaper  editors  to 
make  them  behnve.  The  eight-point  declara- 
tion significantly  omitted  any  reference  to 
that  piirtlcular  freedom  known  as  freedom  of 
the  preSN 

Tlie  eii:h;-p(.:int  declaration  Itself  is  am- 
biguous Hnd  uncertain  because  if  was  con- 
ceived in  secret  and  handed  to  the  American 
people  without  dl.«cuiv=lon  It  mean.=  difTerer.t 
things  to  dilTerent  people  Mr  Elooeeveit  says 
that  it  bnn^s  us  no  cla«er  to  war  William 
Allen  White  says  It  is  all  mtended  for  peace. 
Senator  Barkley  stated  in  the  Senate  that. 
In  his  Judgment,  it  was  a  general  statement 
of  policy  and  not  the  a.s?umpticn  of  an  cbll- 
paticn  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Churchill 
say.s  In  so  many  words: 

"The  President  of  the  Onlted  States  and 
the  British  repre«entHt ive  In  what  Is  aptly 
called  the  Atlantic  Charter,  have  Jointly 
pledged  their  countries  to  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  N>izl  tyranny  That  Is  a  solemn 
and  grave  ur.dertakl.,c  It  must  be  made 
good      It  will  be  made  good  " 

Accordlrc:  to  Mr  Churchill,  the  United 
States  has  pledged  Itself  to  dcstioy  the  Nazi 
tyranny  .md  to  d'.sarm  Germany.  Itaiy.  and 
Japan  Of  course,  if  he  Is  right — and  he  was 
at  the  conference — then  the  President  ha.i 
pledged  ihe  United  States  to  go  to  war. 

This  view  Is  borne  cut  by  iht  Presidents 
Labor  Day  spioch     H?  said: 

"I  know  that  I  .<peak  the  conscience  ar.d 
determination  of  the  American  people  when 
I  say  thiit  we  shall  do  everything  In  cur  power 
to  crush  Hi'ki  and  his  Nazi  fcices." 

How  can  we  cru.h  Hitler  except  by  sending 
our  soldiers  to  Berlin.^  Yet  the  President 
must  knjvv  that  a  vote  for  war  today  would 
be  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  the  Presi- 
dent's supporters  atill  t«lk  peace  The  Presi- 
dent promk><^d  the  Amenciii  people  befo.e 
election: 

"We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars, 
and  we  will  net  send  our  Army,  naval,  or 
air  forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  cl 
the  Americas  exiept  In  case  of  attack." 

If  he  is  Intending  to  violate  that  promise 
and  change  that  p<U:cy.  why  not  frankly 
Btate  tt?  How  can  we  hope  to  secure  unity 
for  a  foreign  policy  absoUitely  contrary  to  the 
promises  nf  both  partic«  last  November  with- 
out at  least  fratiklv  stating  that  the  policy 
has  been  abandoned''  Certainly  no  one  is 
going  to  disarm  Japan  excep*  the  United 
States 

Others  of  the  eight  p<nnts  mean  different 
things  to  diflerent  people.  Thus  the  fourth 
clause  reads: 


•'They  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for 
their  exis'-ii-g  obligations,  to  further  me  en- 
joyment by  all  s:ates.  great  or  sn.all.  victors 
or  vanquished,  on  access  of  ecjual  terms  to 
toe  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
World" 

T'j  the  Germans  and  to  the  European  na- 
tions this  probably  sound--  as  if  we  were  going 
to  reduce  our  tariCTs  and  give  access  to  all  of 
them  on  equal  terms  to  the  rich  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  people  certainly  have  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  opening  uur  domestic  trade 
to  the  products  of  the  world  In  competition 
with  our  own  higher  costs  and  Wages. 

The  policies  declared  by  the  President  mean 
different  things  to  different  people  They  are 
not  frank.  Maybe  Russian  pea.santa  will  fol- 
low a  U arier  without  understanding  him,  but 
Amerirans  war.t  to  know  where  they  are  going. 
Take  the  defence  and  lease-lend  program 
It.-e'ii.  The  Presidrnt  talks  constantly  of  the 
tremendous  assistance  which  is  being  sent 
abr-ad  He  attacked  Senator  Byrd  when  the 
Senator  save  figures  to  shew  the  complete 
hiadequacy  of  accom.pllshments  to  date 
When  tiie  President  talks  of  the  program,  he 
talks  lari?ely  of  tanks  and  planes  on  order  and 
to  be  delivered  In  the  future.  He  has  not 
kept  the  public  constantly  informed  of  the 
re.il  result.  The  best  way  to  get  results  In  the 
future  is  to  knew  accurately  how  you  have 
failed  to  accomplish  ycur  present  goal,  and 
why 

Take  the  whole  story  of  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  draftee^.  We  were  told  first 
in  dramatic  tones  that  the  covmtry  was  In 
Infinitely  greater  peril  than  it  had  been  a 
year  ago  when  12  months'  training  was  con- 
sidered encuf^h.  Any  feci  could  see  that  on 
the  surface  we  were  infinitely  better  off  than 
a  year  ago,  with  a  much  stronger  .\rm.y  and 
Navy  and  airplane  capacity  and  Hitler  en- 
tangled In  Russia  Instead  of  threatening  Eng- 
land with  Invasion  as  he  was  In  July  1940. 
But  it  was  implied  that  there  were  great 
dangers  of  which  we  knew  no'^hing  and  which 
were  so  secret  that  they  could  not  be  revealed. 
Then  it  was  said  that  if  the  term  was  not 
extended  indefinitely,  the  Army  would  Im- 
mediately disintegrate,  although  only  a  few 
thousand  draftees  had  tc  be  released  before 
19-42  and  the  pen-  r  to  draft  as  many  others 
as  might  be  needed  to  replace  them  was  In 
the  President's  hands 

Early  m  the  hearings  I  presented  a  definite 
plan  showing  that  a  total  term  of  18  months 
lor  the  draftees  and  2  years  for  the  National 
Guard  would  permit  the  Arm.y  to  be  main- 
tained at  full  strength  with  completely  ade- 
quate training  and  the  creation  of  a  reserve. 
My  plan  was  summarily  rejected  and  the  bill 
forced  through  with  an  extension  to  2'  2  years. 
Why  were  there  202  votes  aeainst  the  bill? 
Smrply  because  no  .'■cund  reasons  were  given 
for  inakmg  it  longer  than  18  months 

later  developments  showed  that  aaain  the 
administration  had  not  been  frank  with  Con- 
gress or  the  peopl"  No  sooner  h.id  the  bill 
passed  than  Mr  Stimscn  annotinced  that 
even  those  dra'tees  who  had  no  special  claims 
of  age  or  dependency  would  be  released  from 
active  duty  atrer  an  averai'e  of  abot't  18 
months'  service,  some  as  early  a=  14  m.onths. 
His  announcement  mr.de  it  clear  that  there 
w.^.s  no  immediate  emcrtrency  such  as  had 
been  testified  to.  but  only  the  possibility  cf 
one  arising  In  the  future  On  August  29  It 
was  announced  that  2'X),000  men  would  be 
released  before  the  1st  of  January,  far  more 
thru  we:e  to  be  released  under  my  plan.  Had 
the  War  Departmer.t's  announcem.ents  been 
made  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Con- 
gress, there  cruM  have  been  substantial  unity 
on  that  program  Tho^e  who  voted  with  the 
President  are  naturally  Indicrnant  that  they 
were  deceived.  You  can't  get  national  unity 
unless  you  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  and  tell 
the  oeople  the  truth. 

Take  the  tromr ndous  excitement  about  the 
shortage  of  gasoline  No  one  has  been  able 
to  find  cut  unt:l  the  Investieation  of  the 
Senate  committe<>  what  the  actual  facts  are 
about  the  supply  cf  gas.    Nc  one  could  under- 


stand why  if  there  was  a  shortage  something 
was  not  done  about  It  months  ago.  No  one 
has  any  ccofidence  In  Mr.  Ickes  and  now 
the  Senate  committee  Investigation  shows 
that  there  Is  no  shortage  whatever  which 
cannot  be  met  by  the  use  of  Idle  tank  cars. 
So  most  people  have  confiC  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wliole  excitement  was  merely  for  v 
the  purpose  of  stirring  the  people  up  to  a 
warlike  frame  cf  mind. 

Those  of  «s  who  are  In  Congress  are  told 
no  more  about  the  real  facts  of  the  situation 
than  the  p«opie  back  home.  There  is  no 
more  frankae.ss  with  tis  than  there  is  with 
the  press,  rather  less  of  It,  If  Mr.  Roosevelt 
wants  unity,  he  will  have  to  give  up  the 
"hush  hush"  policy  and  take  the  people  Into 
his  confidence.  They  have  reached  the  point 
that  when  no  reasons  are  given,  they  suspect 
there  are  no  reasons  to  give. 

SECOND.    THE    DEIENSE    PROGRAM    IS    BEING    USED 
"     TO  PROMOTE  NEW  DEAL  POLICY  AND  CONTROL 

When  tha  defense  program  began.  I  had 
some  hope  that  It  would  not  be  used  as  a 
means  to  advance  the  New  Deal.  Mr.  Stim- 
son  and  Mt.  Knox  were  appointed  to  the 
heads  of  th«  War  Department  and  Navy  De- 
partment. There  has  been  no  politics  In 
those  Departments.  But  gradually  the  New 
Dealers  are  securing  more  and  more  power 
over  the  eoonomlc  problems  arising  out  ot 
the  defense  program,  and  are  looking  forward 
to  even  more  power  in  the  emergency  after 
the  war.  Hrom  the  beginning  I  and  n:any 
others  have' urged  that  the  Government  cre- 
ate a  War  Resources  Administration  with  a 
single  head  to  boss  the  Job  of  producing  war 
materials.  Such  a  recommendation  was  con- 
tained in  the  mobilization  plan  approved  for 
years  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
It  has  met  with  general  approval,  but  the 
President  and  his  New  Deal  advisers  are 
determined  that  no  considerable  power  shall 
be  delegated  to  any  one  man,  particularly  a 
man  who  has  had  experience  In  business. 
All  the  linei  of  power  must  be  retained  in  the 
President's  own  hands  so  that  every  act  of 
the  Government  Is  subject  to  his  veto  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  New  Deal  coterie.  These 
advisers  are  still  Imbued  with  antagonism 
to  the  business  system  and  to  the  business 
man,  big  of  little,  who  does  not  adopt  with 
them  a  policy  of  appeasement,  or  turn  him- 
self into  a  New  Dealer. 

First,  we  had  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, seven  Independent  advisers  without  a 
chairman,  each  reporting  direct  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Theo  we  had  the  O,  P.  M..  with  Mr. 
Knudsen  aind  Mr.  Hillman  as  Joint  heads. 
But  their  power  has  been  steadily  curtailed 
by  the  creation  of  one  bureau  after  another 
directly  under  the  President,  often  overlap- 
ping, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  lease- 
lend  administration  and  Mr.  Henderson's 
O.  P    A    C.  S. 

The  last  reorganization  has  simply  created 
another  bonrd.  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Al- 
locations Beard  of  seven  men.  The  set-up  is 
even  more  confused  than  it  was  before,  and 
the  power  Is  more  divided.  In  some  respects 
the  O,  P.  M  is  under  this  Board.  In  other 
respects  it  is  independent.  But  the  key  to 
the  whole  fclan  is  that'  out  of  the  new  B*jard 
of  sevea.  lour  are  confirmed  New  Dealers, 
Messrs.  'Wallace.  Henderson.  Hopkins,  and 
Hillman.  IJo  one  of  them  Is  a  businessman 
and  no  one  cf  them  knows  anything  about 
the  probleiis  of  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terials K.90X.  Stimson.  and  Knudson  are  In 
the  minority.  Henderson  occupies  three  po- 
sitions, onefon  the  Board,  one  on  the  O  P  M., 
and  a  third  as  Price  Administrator,  independ- 
ent of  anybody  except  the  President.  Ac- 
cording to  gloating  New  Deal  columnists.  It 
has  been  fefund  desirable  to  get  Mr.  Stettinltis 
and  Mr.  B^g-^ers  out  of  all  positions  of  Im- 
portance alid  reduce  Mr.  Knudsen  to  a  Jch 
where  he  pas  nothing  to  say  about  policy. 
Per  monthf  the  New  Dealers  have  been  snip- 
ing at  every  Important  businessman  In  the 
defense  set-up,  and  now  they  have  their 
way.  In  production  policies,  wage  policies, 
price  policies,  profit  policies,   in  the  regula- 
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tlons    cf    all    the    business    transactic.rs    of   I 
the  ordinary  man.  the  New  Deal  has  all  the 
power   which  It   has   long   sought   In   time   cf 
peace 

Every  Industry  must  have  a  boss,  and  when 
It  comes  to  appointing  that  boss,  he  must  be 
•  New  Dealer  Mr  I-^kcs  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  are  trying  to  be  czars  over 
electricity  Mr  Ickes  has  been  made  czar 
over  oil  and  gas  Mr  Henderson  controls 
t)rlces  M.uor  LaGuardia  is  head  cf  heme 
defense.  Mr  Tugwell  is  r.ent  to  represent 
American  Ideals  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  truth  is  that  of  all  i.ie  apostles  of  dis- 
unity. Roosevelt  Is  the  chief.  Unity  to  him 
means  agreeing  with  his  opinions.  There  are 
Democratic  Senators  who  diff:?red  with  him 
on  som.e  policy  In  the  past  who  have  never 
been  Invited  to  consult  with  him  again,  and 
have  never  seen  him  for  the  last  4  years  Con- 
trast the  situation  with  that  in  Great  Britain. 
There  Is  a  coalition  Cabinet  with  men  of  all 
parties  and  radically  different  views  on  many 
nondefcnse  matters  really  representing  the 
majority  of  their  parties,  but  willing  to  pest- 
pone  all  at'tivities  on  domestic  m.atters  until 
arter  the  war.  The  President  only  coalesces 
with  those  who  already  agree  with  him 

Look  at  the  Supreme  Court.  Most  Presi- 
dents have  appointed  Judges  of  the  opposition 
party  as  well  as  those  of  their  own.  but  the 
President  has  appointed  seven  men.  every  one 
cf  them  in  intimate  agreement  with  his  views. 
Only  the  elevation  of  Chief  Justice  Stone  de- 
parted from  this  rule,  and  of  course,  since  he 
was  already  on  the  Court,  the  New  Deal  votes 
were  not  reduced. 

The  President  is  sttll  Insisting  on  the  St 
Lawrence  waterway  and  the  Florida  ship 
canal,  and  has  tied  them  up  together  in  a 
great  pork  barrel  with  a  defense  label  on  It. 
though  every  well-informed  men  in  Washing- 
ten  knoTS  that  neither  of  them  have  the 
slightest  value  for  defense  today. 

It  would  be  completely  possible  today  to 
turn  back  W  P  A  to  the  Stales  and  ci-mbine 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  in  one  organiza- 
tion to  train  men  for  defense  work.  But  the 
cfflciP-ls  of  all  three  of  these  organizations  are 
busy  trying  to  find  some  work  for  their  organ- 
izations so  they  may  keep  their  Jobs,  though 
the  need  for  relieei  agencies  has  largely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  President  will  not  recom- 
mend their  abolition  All  out  for  defense 
does  not  mean  to  him  the  giving  up  of  things 
that  are  unnecessary  for  defense.  If  they  are 
Preslrlential  favorites  or  New  Deal  agencies. 

The  labor  policy  Is  the  same  story.  In  the 
World  War  there  was  a  National  War  Labor 
Board  with  a  representative  of  labor  and  a 
representative  cf  employers.  v;hc  suspended 
all  labor  strife,  froze  the  open-  and  closed- 
shop  situation,  and  agreed  on  wage  Increases 
wh?n  they  were  Justified.  But  one  of  the 
policies  of  the  present  administration  in  the 
past  has  been  a  deliberate  encouragement  of 
strikes  to  secure  a  complete  unionization  cf 
all  businesses  even  if  the  employees  didn't 
want  to  be  unionized.  That  policy  has  not 
been  radically  changed  The  National  Media- 
tion Board  has  Insisted  on  strike  settlements 
which  grant  a  check-ofT  system,  even  in  in- 
dustries where  It  did  not  exist,  leading 
Inevitably  to  a  closed  shop. 

Hardly  a  bill  Is  requested  from  Congress 
which  does  not  seek  twice  as  much  power  for 
the  President  as  Is  necessary  for  the  particu- 
lar task.  Power  is  sought  for  power's  sake. 
A  new  theory  of  emergency  has  teen  adopted 
and  Congress  Is  asked  to  pass  laws  granting 
Indefinite  powers  for  the  ex-nergency  period. 
Everyone  knows  that  dur.ig  the  present  ad- 
ministration rnat  eraergei.cy  will  never  be 
permitted  to  ccm.e  to  en  end 

Vast  unnecessary  powers  were  Ecught  In  the 
Lease-Lend  Act  I  have  referred  to  the  un- 
necessary demand  for  Indefinile  extension  of 
the  draftees'  terms.  Power  was  demanded  to 
authorize  the  requlsiticn  cf  every  kind  of 
property,  rallrcaos.  utilities,  manufacturing 
plants,  even  homes,  furniture,  and  clothing. 
Congress  modified  the  bill  to  cover  only  ma- 


terials really  needed  for  defense  The  pres- 
ent demand  for  price-flxing  legislation  is  an 
example  Prict--fixir:g  may  be  necessary,  but 
the  bill  submitted  by  the  President  gives  all 
power  to  the  President,  individually,  to  be 
delegated  to  the  favorite  cf  the  mcmcnt.  cer- 
tainly seme  New  Dealer.  The  power  Is  to 
extend  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  covers  rot 
only  crmmodities  tut  every  kind  cf  service. 
If  the  bill  were  pas-sed  in  this  form,  it  would 
result  In  giving  to  Mr  Leon  Henderson  com- 
plete and  arbitrary  power  o%'fr  the  entire 
business  of  the  Nation — retail,  wholesale, 
manufacturing,  repair  shops,  utilities,  ware- 
houses, even  doctors  and  lawyers. 

In  short,  there  is  every  evidence  today 
that  the  President  has  net  abated  one  lota 
his  interest  m  imposing  on  the  United  States 
a  complete  planned  economy  similar  to  the 
6f.ate  socialism  of  Eurofje  There  are  plenty 
of  New  Dealers  In  Washington  who  are  far 
more  Interested  I  1  putting  across  their  p>cll- 
cles  within  the  United  States  than  they  are 
in  crushing  Hitler,  and  the  President  Is 
appointing  many  cf  these  men  to  key  posi- 
tions in  the  Government.  He  cannot  secure 
national  unity  by  any  such  policy 

THIRD.    INTOLERANCE   DESTROYS   UNITT 

The  President  himself  is  utterly  Intolerant 
of  those  who  disagree  with  him.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  in  Washington  It  can  be  easily 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  his  own 
writings.  Any  who  disagree  with  him  are 
designated  by  him  as  either  corrupt  knaves 
cr  complete  fools.  Those  who  oppose  his 
foreign  policy  are  copperheads  or  tools  of 
Hitler  In  his  most  recent  message  he  says 
that  the  Joint  declaration  with  Churchill  Is 
so  clear-cut  that  It  cannot  be  opposed  by 
anybody  in  any  major  particular  without 
automatically  admitting  a  willingness  to 
accept  a  compromise  with  nazi-ism.  In  his 
Labor  Day  speech  he  refers  to  those  who 
differ  with  his  foreign  policies  as  appeasers 
and  Nczi  sympathizers. 

Of  course,  his  attack  has  encouraged  the 
Intolerance  of  his  supporters,  like  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies.  Only  last  week  a  full-page  ad  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  papers  proclelming  In 
e.Tect  that  every  man  who  Is  not  for  an 
Atlantic  war  ought  to  be  In  a  German  uni- 
form. The  view  that  America  should  not 
Intervene  In  Europe  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  most  intense  love  of  America  and 
an  Intense  desire  th<it  Hitler  be  defeated.  It 
Is  a  reasonable  view  which  can  be  Just  as 
patriotic  as  the  President's  own  views  V/hile 
the  President  encouiages  this  kind  of  attack. 
th?re  Is  no  necessity  to  find  any  other  cause 
for  national  disunity.  You  cannot  secure 
unity  by  name-calling  and  intolerance 

FINAl-LT.  T:IE  PRESnSENT  PtTRSUES  POLICrES  OF 
WHICH  TTIE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  PEOFLK 
DISAPPROVE 

If  un'ty  is  to  be  achieved  in  a  truly  demo- 
cratic nation,  there  must  be  unity  on  that 
policy  with  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
agree.  No  leader  who  insists  on  going  his 
own  way  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  the  people 
can  reasonably  ask  for  unity  :n  support  of  his 
policies.  He  can  persuade  the  people  if  they 
will  be  persuaded  He  can  put  the  problem 
up  to  their  Representatives  In  Congress  and 
secure  their  approval,  but  he  cannot  go  his 
own  way  against  them  unless  he  Imposes  an 
effective  dictatorship  on  the  people. 

Tt^o  people  today  are  opposed  to  interven- 
tion In  Europe  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  Inter- 
pret the  Joint  declaration  with  Chur'-hUl  ex- 
cept as  a  definite  policy  to  enter  the  v.-3r. 
Hew  else  can  Nazi  tyranny  be  destroyed? 
How  else  can  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  be 
disarmed?  Certainly  Mr  Churchill  r-gerded 
this  declaration  as  a  pledee  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  Impossible  to  perform 
that  pledge  except  by  war  The  President 
has  no  co'nstiiutlonal  right  under  our  form 
of  governm.ent  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  war,  and,  thcrefcre,  Mr.  Church.ll  was 
probably  deceived 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  Congress  In  the 
Lease-Lend   Act   has  committed   the   United 


States  to  war,  and  that  the  Pres:dpnt  is 
merely  carrying  out  that  policy.  This  Is 
utterly  unfounded  The  Lease-Lend  Act  ex- 
prci^sly  negative?  the  id^a  of  convoys  and  of 
sending  troops  to  Europe 

The  policy  of  intervention  In  the  war  has 
never  been  approved  by  C  ngress  and  to  It 
th:8  country  Is  not  committed  Under  the 
Constitution  the  President  has  no  light  so  to 
commit  It.  If  he  desires  to  carry  cut  such  a 
policy,  he  should  subm.it  it  to  Congress  as 
the  representatives  cf  the  people,  who  alcne 
can  declare  war  He  can  do  that  even  without 
asking  for  a  declaration  of  war  by  asking 
Congress  for  authority  to  authutize  the  send- 
ing of  troops  to  Etirope  and  Africa.  He  does 
no:  dare  do  so  because  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  opposed  to  any  such  action  One? 
Congress  has  acted,  I  certainly  shall  cooper.ite 
10''  percent  In  an  all-out  war  policy  But 
until  Congress  has  acted  I  do  not  propose  to 
surrender  my  cwn  carefully  considered 
opinions. 

To  me,  a  policy  of  Intervention  In  Eur.  pe 
seems  futile  and  utterly  dangerous.  It  leads 
Inevitably  to  tremendcu^  Irjsses  cf  men;  to 
tremendous  outpouring  of  money  Assuming 
It  to  be  successful.  It  leads  to  Joint  control 
of  the  world  by  England  and  ourse'l\es  If 
W€'  are  going  to  disarm  Germ.niy.  we  are 
going  to  have  to  see  that  Germany  v^-Ul  icmaln 
disarmed.  We  are  going  to  have  to  police 
the  world  and  determine  the  territcry  and 
the  powers  which  other  nations  shall  have. 
If  we  admit  that  our  Interest*  require  an  in- 
tervention in  Europe,  then  otu  interest  re- 
quires a  perpetual  control  of  Europe  I  do 
not  believe  It  can  be  done  without  wrecking 
and  impoverishing  the  United  States  It  im- 
plies an  Imperialism  which  Is  absolu'ely  con- 
trary to  democratic  principles,  and  to  the 
nature  of  the  American  people  They  could 
not  and  would  not  make  the  success  cf  im- 
perialism which  the  British  have  made  in 
the  last  two  centuries  It  is  not  their  mani- 
fest destiny.  Above  all.  it  Is  im.p j'-s;b!e  to 
proceed  with  such  a  policy,  probably  ur.dcr 
any  government,  certainly  undT  the  present 
acmlnlstratlon.  without  inipasing  or  this 
country  ^  complete  system  cl  state  socialism. 
Tlie  point  of  view  opposed  to  intervention  in 
Etircpe  Is  reasonable.  It  is  held  by  a  majority 
of  the  people.  No  national  unity  can  be  se- 
cured until  Mr.  Roosevelt  accepts  their  view 
or  persuades  them  to  accept  his 

I  believe  It  is  desirable  when  all  the  world 
Is  in  flames  that  there  should  b?  a  unified 
opinion  in  America  as  to  Its  own  course  I 
am  certain  that  It  can  be  secured  if  Mr. 
R(X>sevelt  Is  really  interested  In  securing  it. 
Here  Is  the  eight-point  program  I  stiegest: 

First,  let  Mr  Roo.scvelt  and  his  administra- 
tion take  the  country  Into  their  confidence 
and  state  In  clear  terms  what  policy  he 
wishes  the  country  to  adopt  Treat  us  like 
Americans  and  not  like  Ru."^sian  pea<=ant?. 
Second,  encourage  the  press  to  peiform  its 
tradltionrU  Job  of  keeping  the  public  In- 
fcrm.ed  and  checking  the  abuses  of  Govern- 
ment. Third.  1ft  all  lecislation  dealing  with 
national  defense  be  limited  solely  to  the 
definite  purpose":  of  national  defense  and  not 
Include  all  kinds  of  power  which  may  ea.Mly 
b£  used  to  carry  out  New  Deal  economic  ob- 
jectives Fourth,  let  the  President  turn  from 
th?  Hcpkinsea  and  the  Hciidersons  and  the 
Ickes  in  whom  Congress  and  the  public  have 
nc  confidence,  to  administrators  chosen  for 
their  ability,  repardless  cf  tluir  politics  Ide- 
ologies, or  devotion  to  New  Dealism  Filth, 
let  the  President  consult  with  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him  instead  of  denouncing  them 
and  discourage  Intoleraace  against  those  who 
dl£ agree  with  his  pcMcies.  as  well  as  against 
those  who  support  them  Sixth,  let  Mr. 
Rcosevelt  publicly  assure  the  country  that  he 
ha?  made  no  secret  commitm.ents  with 
Churchill  or  Stalin  and  that  he  will  follow 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  by  submitting 
any  proposed  understanding  Immiedlately  to 
Congress  for  approvul.  Seventh,  let  Mr. 
Roosevelt  again  restate  for  the  mothers  and 
fathers  anddraftees  of  America  his  preelec- 
tion pledge  that  no  American  boys  will  b« 


^ 


^ 
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wnt  to  fight  In  f  ressr.  land.-  ou'side  cf  the 
America?:  Eighth,  let  Mr  Rooseve'.l  unite 
the  ccuntry  on  a  p*  Ucy  aprLed  to  by  both 
political  punier-  ai  (1  80  percent  ol  the  people 
on  i:r.preer.i.bW  ck.'ei.-e  ar.d  all  mat«rial  aid 
to  England — blu.ri  (jf  war  unless  this  conti- 
nent is  attacked 

Along  th'  -"^e  es^h:  points  Iks  America  s  road 
K  unity  ai.d  peace  and  the  permanence  cX 
cur  democracy. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Representative 
Edward  T.  Taylor 


EXTENSIOxV  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COI.OR.4DO 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Friday.  Scptcjnber  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  September  2),  1941 


POEM  BY   HORACE  C    CARLISLE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a-'-k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  late  Repie- 
senrative  from  Colorado.  Hon.  Edward  T. 
Taylor,  pmned  by  his  devoted  fnend 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle. 

There  b"ln?  no  objection,  the  tribute 
wa.?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Marie  the  perfect  miin,  and  beheld  the 
upright;  fur  th"  tiid  cf  that  man  is  peace. — 
Psaiins  37:  37 

A  GOOD    MAN  GONE 

E-vcry  m.nn  that  ever  knew  him, 
D-cwn  unto  th.e  d.iy  he  died, 
W-cu!d  a.=cr;be  most  freely  to  him 
A-11  the  virtues    whici".  abide 
R-lchly  in  the  n^bkst   life 
D-wcIlmg  in   tl.ls  age   cf  strife. 

T-lme  alone  will  tell.  In  story, 
H-cw  he  rar.ktd  arnrng  h:s  f>€ers — 
0-n  his  noble  life  a  glory, 
M-ellcwed  by  the  breath  ol  years, 
A-^ed  him — few  will  live  to  be 
S-o  much   missed  sc  long   as  he. 

T-ac:ful  In  pursuit  cf  duty. 
A-?  he  d.illy  did  his  part — 
Y-es,  life  was  'a  thint;  of  beauty," 
L-or.g  enjoyed,  with  all  his  heart. 
O-vcr,  past  the  Great  Divide, 
R-ests  he,  on  the  other  side 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REVIARKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW  HAMPSHIRZ 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  September  8.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   HON    STYLES    BRIDGES,   OF 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  pre- 
pared by  me  en  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Frcm  the  Littell  D!ee?t  of  April  1941] 

ST    L-^WTENf-E  W  <TTF.V,-.'Y 

(By  Ur-iud  States  Senut.  r  Sri'LES  Br.iDcrs,  cf 
NfW  Hair.p-h;rc) 
The  prcpc-ul  to  build  the  St.  Lawrence 
wHter-vvav  will  undoubtedly  be  cnt  cf  the  out- 
-•nv.6.r.^  Issues  before  this  Congress.  Tlie 
St  Lawrence  waterway  is  no  r.cw  Issue  It 
has  been  up  before  with  Presidential  recom- 
m.  ncl.uic::  by  Mr  Roosevelt  and  has  been  de- 
leiiVrd  .'.  is'a  prcjec:  Internatic  nal  m  chai- 
arttr  wh.(  h  will  .:o.'t  acrcrdme  to  prelimi- 
nary e.--::n,i'e.'^,  ever  $5.i0Gr0  00C,  and  br.hed 
u'.xn  the  .;<ptrrie:.ce  cf  pre'.  ;cus  projects  par- 
ticularly It  a  deeper  chanr.el  is  built  'he  cost 
miijht  run  to  ever  $1000  000  CCO  As  a  proj- 
ect. :t  is  a  sort  of  combination  cf  the  Florida 
ship  can  il  and  T    V    A 

The   cci.n-.ry   and   Congress   have   ever   the 
ye.r>  heard  ail   tht-   arguments  pro  and  ccn 
and  have  decided  decsively  against  It.     Now 
It   IS  being  dragged  forth   under  the   guise  of 
naticnal    defi-n-s-       I    have    consistently    sup- 
ported all  sound  defense  measures  before  the 
American  Ccn;^ress,  and  I  'hall  continue,  but 
I  do  net  want  to  see  this  ruse  used  and  an  un- 
sound and  unjustifiable  project  put   thicugh. 
The   President   recently    tcck   SI  DOC  OCO    fri  m 
the   na'ional-defense  fund,   without    the   au- 
thcnzaticn  cf  Congress  and  wiii"  this  is  h;iv- 
m^  an  engineerinc  survey  made  cf  the  prcjirCt 
The   St    Lawrence   waterway   is   net    m   ti.e 
interests    of    national    defense,    m    my    jud^i- 
mcnt;   it  is  the  reverse.     If  this  continent  is 
ever  invaded,  the  valley  oi  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  one  of  the  easiest  routes.     By  building  the 
seaway    we    would   be   building   an   aggressive 
nation  a  hiehway  to  the  heart  of  America. 

Tl.e  building  cf  this  project  would  be  a 
serious  blew  to  the  coa'-tal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Nor'heast  and  wcuid  greatly  Injure 
the  principal  ports.  It  would  greatly  dam- 
age the  railroads  cf  the  ccun'ry  'hat  are 
having  a  real  strviggle  to  gt-t  by  today.  It 
w  :uM  throw  thousands  of  perscns  em.ployed 
by  the  railroads  out  cf  empl:yment.  The 
project  always  has  been  and  Is  tcd.iv  opposed 
by  railrcad  labor  It  would  be  hundreds  of 
niillions  more  of  Government  money  spent 
fcr  the  development  cf  electric  power  when 
w^  have  a  surplus  of  eke  trie  power  In  this 
area  at  present  and  unlimited  p.jssibililtes 
wholly  withm  cur  ccuntry  fcr  future  devel- 
op n:  en  t. 

Among  the  arg'uments  heard  by  Us  pro- 
ponents in  the  Interests  of  national  dtfen.se 
is  that  by  having  this  seaway  we  could  de- 
velop shipyards  and  navy  yards  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  Of  course,  tin::  -.vijulcl  be  a  blow  to 
the  States  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
ccast  where  the  navy  yards  and  the  ship- 
yards arc  new  located.  Such  a  seaway  would 
be  vulnerable  for  attack,  and  It  Is  easily  con- 
ctival-le  that  a  f:w  well-placed  b<:mbs  might 
sc  c-ebtrcy  the  seaway  that  such  vessels  as 
were  be.ng  built  inland  wcu'.d  be  bottled 
up  m  the  Great  Lakjs 

It  '*;<  uid  take  a  period  of  years  to  build 
the  seaway,  and  by  that  tinte  certainly  the 
present   national   emerg-rncy   will    be   cvtr 

The  seaway,  by  tht-  adnii.sslon  of  experts. 
w.:iuld  be  frczLii  up  seveial  months  cf  the 
year  and  net  navK-Hble.  -which  would  make 
It  un-dttractive  frv:ni  .i  v^ar-round  commercial 
viewpoint, 

Mc,-.t  of  tlie  people  oi  Canada  view  the 
project  tu^p;clous;y  even  th.jugh  the  United 
States  wculd  pay  nio-t  of  the  bills  and 
Canad.i  wculd  get  most  of   the  benefits 

The  Montreal  Gazette  recently  said;  "The 
Canadian  people  are  net  interested  in  any 
seaway   devekpment    Ahether  for  navigation 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


cr  fcr   cc^?' 


pur;; 


They   are  ccncerned 


mcstly   with   the   war.   upon   which   depends 
their  survival  as  a  naticn.     Canada  has  no 


money  for  such  a  project  now,  nor  will  6h« 
have  for  many  years  to  come  " 

The  world  Jp  in  a  critical  situation  today, 
and  cvir  defence  program  Is  lagging.  To  ade- 
quately defend  this  country,  large  sums  cf 
money  must  be  raised  We  need  the  money 
we  have  available  to  spend  for  planes,  for 
tanks,  for  antiaircraft  guns,  for  battleships; 
and  we  cannot,  with  our  finances  already 
strained,  as  a  nation  afford  to  dump  money 
into  a  dubious  project  with  no  assured  ad- 
vantages merely  because  it  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  further  New  Deal  spending. 


Plight  of  Small  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRAN'CIS  MALONEY 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN    TliE   SENATE   OF    THK   UNITED   STATES 


Mondxiy,  September  8.  1941 


ARTICLE      FROM      WASHINGTON 
HERALD 


TIMES- 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herajd  of  Sunday.  September  7, 
and  written  by  John  M.  Fisher. 

This  article  points  to  the  great  danger 
to  a  great  number  of  the  country's  small 
industrialistB  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  unable  to  obtain  raw  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  and,  in  part,  be- 
cause they  are  not  able  to  obtain  defense 
work. 

I  offer  thiB  article  for  the  Record,  par- 
tially in  connection  with  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 157.  which  I  introduced  on  August 
19  and  whi(h  would  provide  fcr  a  com- 
mittee to  itivestigate  priorities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderecl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  ct 

Septefaber  7,  1941) 

Non-Dffens|   Plants   Fear   Wide  Cl6sin6 — 

90     PERCF.Ntr      COMPtAIN     TO     UNITEO     STATES 

Chamber  Tket  Lack  Material 
(By   John   M.    Fisher) 

Ninety  peicent  of  the  Nation's  small  non- 
armament  rqanufactureers  feel  they  will  soon 
be  forced  to  reduce  operations  drastically,  or 
even  shut  di)wn,  because  cf  raw  material  or 
equipment  Shortages  caused  by  the  arms 
program.       , 

This  is  tht  major  conclusion  drawn  from 
a  survey  of  ;6.000  manufacturers,  just  com- 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  results  of  which  were  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

MATERIALS  DIVTBTED 
elt  administration  has  been  dl- 
rlals  and  commodities  to  the 
armament  industries  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  civUian  ihdustries.  many  of  which  have 
been  overlocped  in  the  award  of  arms  con- 
tracts. 

This  situajticn  brought  such  protests  that 
the  President  was  forced  last  week  to  esta"b- 
lish  a  new  (jivisi(  n  within  the  OSce  cf  Pro- 
duction Mai^agement — the  division  of  con- 
tract distribution — to  farm  cut  conuacts  to 
small  busln'Isses  and  help  convert  them  to 
arms  production. 

There  was  no  assurance  in  the  move,  how- 
ever, that  pvfrely  clvUian  Industries  would  be 
n,.i  Intained. 


The  Rooa 
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Tne  chamber  reported  that  fear  for  the 
Immediate  future  seems  to  be  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  average  small  manufacturer  and 
that  curtailm.ent  of  production,  dlsemplcy- 
ment.  even  complete  shut-downs  are  inevi- 
table unles.s  the  situation  Is  changed 

While  aware  of  the  Government's  problems 
tinder  the  stress  cf  rearmament,  the  little 
manufacturers  (really  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation's  Industry)  generally  said  they  should 
have  received  more  advance  warning  of  ma- 
terial shortages  for  their  industries. 

DIFFICULTIES  MOUNTING 

Typical  of  the  replies  received  in  the  cham- 
ber's survey  is  this  from  a  Chicago  manufac- 
tuier  of  screw-machine  products; 

"While  we  are  presently  running  along  with 
reasonable  satisfaction,  considering  the  times. 
we  anticipate  ever-increasing  difficulties  in 
obtaining  our  necessary  raw  materials.  In 
the  case  of  raw  materials  required  fcr  non- 
defense  items.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  near 
future  will  bring  about  an  almost  complete 
cessation  of  deliveries." 

This  Chicago  manufacturer's  armament 
work  now  represents,  approximately.  60  per- 
cent cf  his  total  business. 

SOME   SHtT-DOWNS    a:!L\LY 

Shut-downs  have  occurred  already  here  and 
there,  and  in  many  instances  production  has 
been  halved.  Many  manufacturers  are  dubi- 
ous about  their  ability  to  convert  facilities 
to  arms  production  Their  specialized  ma- 
chinery is  designed  only  for  the  fabrication 
of  a  specialized  product. 

A  letter  from  a  Pennsylvania  manufacturer 
of  radio  tubes  illustrates  this  point.  He 
writes,  in   part : 

"Our  problem,  basically,  is  that  our  equip- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  our 
products — radio  receiving  tubes,  incandescent 
lamp  bulbs,  and  fluoretcent  Inmps — Is  very 
highly  specialized  We  probably  have  re- 
ceived cur  proportionate  share  of  defense 
business  in  orders  for  these  Items  we  are 
equipped  to  produce  But  defense  business 
will  not  come  close  to  making  up  for  cur 
loss  of  normal  business." 

SUBSTITUTES     SCARCE.     TOO 

Although  a  relatively  few  manufacturers 
have  achieved  notable  success  in  the  develop- 
ment of  substitutes,  the  great  majority  are 
discovering  that  substitutes  are  as  diCBcult 
to  obtain  as  the  criginal  material.  Prcduc- 
tlcn  experts  who  think  they  liave  the  answer 
In  sub-^titutcs  are  swiftly  disiilusioncd  when 
they  find  that  the  new  malorial  1b  also  on 
O.  P.  M."s  priorities  critical  list. 

From  New  York  comes  a  report  from  a 
manufacturer  of  braccleto  for  wrist  watches 
He  has  successfully  developed  several  substi- 
tute materials,  but  stainless  steel  wire,  is 
essential  to  the  manufacture  cf  his  product. 
In  order  to  continue  operations,  he  must  have 
20  pounds  of  this  wire  Its  value  is  about 
•40. 


Cs.^rclTiat.-.r  of  Ir.ter-Ar.u r'.c.-n  A^alfs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIPGES 

.    :      Nl   .".     HAMPSHtRl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITED  ST,*.Tr:S 
Monday.  Sc't:,iC7Kbcr  8,  1041 

ARTICLE  FROM   mr  Clil.ISTIAi;  SCIENCE 
MONITOR 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  one  of 
the    departmenUs    of    the    Government 


w'.noii  I  bo'.ieve  :,-  woniiy  cf  commen- 
daticn  for  the  very  excellent  .iob  it  i.^ 
doing  is  the  office  of  the  Coordinator  cf 
Inter-American  Affairs,  supervised  by 
Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  There  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Sep- 
tember 5  last  an  artic'.e  entitled  "Good 
Neighborliness  ''Vithou:  Fanfare."  wriiien 
ly  Mr.  Joseph  Ci  Hairi^cn.  I  2'k  una::!- 
mous  consent  '.c  have  the  r,n:c".o  msirt- 
ed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  REcoro. 

There  being  no  objccticn.  Vr.e  article 
was  ordered  tc  b>"  printed  iii  V.ye  Re,~c^f,d 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 

Septen-.bor  5,  1941] 

Good  Nfichborliness  WrrHotrr  Fanf.»re 

(By  Joseph  G   Harrison) 

A-nong  the  emergency  defense  measures 
fully  deserving  to  be  carried  on  and  expanded 
after  the  crisis  is  over  is  the  work  being  done 
by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Cocrdinator  ol 
Inter- American  Affairs  Simply  put.  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  oCBce  is  giving  the  good-neighbor 
policy  a  practical  twist  which  no  amount  of 
speeches  and  resolutions  have  succeeded  in 
doing 

Designed  to  draw  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  closer  together  culturally. 
politically,  and  economically,  and  to  strength- 
en common  pan-American  defense  efforts 
against  tctalitarian  aggrersion.  the  Coordi- 
nator's cfflce  has,  so  far.  accomplished  a  great 
deal  with  a  minimum  of  publicity. 

One  wouldn't  be  far  wroi"!g  in  saying  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  appointed  to  keep  the 
United  States  from  repeating  pact  and  mak- 
ing new  mistakes  in  regard  to  Latin  America. 
There  are  few  precedent":  for  such  a  Jcb  in 
the  history  of  this  or  any  ether  country, 
although  the  time  may  well  ccme  when  such 
a  position  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
post*  in  the  Government. 

•  Id  the  face  of  all  that  has  been  said  about 
good  neighbors.  pan-Americanism  and  the 
community  of  interests  between  Anglo  Saxons 
and  Latin  America,  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
someone  in  Washington  actually  doing  som.e- 
thlng  about  them.  Since  fact  rather  than 
fancy  usually  lies  at  the  bottom  of  friendship 
between  two  nations,  Mr.  Rockefeller  intends 
to  see  to  it  that  good  relations  between  this 
country  and  its  neighbors  to  the  south  have  a 
tangible  and  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

FULL    COOFEilATION     KEQUIRED 

Tlie  past  decade  has  shown  that  If  the 
United  States  doesn't  make  a  substantial 
tffort  to  woo  and  win  Latin  America,  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations — some  of  which  Wash- 
ington has  no  desire  to  see  become  too  strong 
In  the  New  World — are  more  than  eager  to 
do  so  Since  the  war  cannot  ba  reasonably 
expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  of 
certain  Old  World  nations  to  gain  undue  in- 
fluence south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  it  seems  im- 
perative that  the  work  of  the  Coordinator's 
Oi'ice  be  expanc*ed  and  that  It  receive  full 
cooperation  from  all  American  agencies  and 

Cfi'iClHlS. 

If  the  United  States  is  farsighted  enough, 
there  is  little  reason  why  this  country  should 
net  maintain  the  distinct  improvement  in 
Its  relations  with  Latin  America  which  the 
war  has  made  possible.  A  little  wisdom  and 
tolerance,  solidified  by  good,  sound  commer- 
clrl.  cor-sideratlor.s,  could  open  a  new  era  in 
inter-American  relations. 

Tlio  Office's  work  can  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  sections.  One  is  to  aid  the  economic 
development  of  such  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  ask  for  it,  thereby  adding  to  their 
political  and  social  security,  which.  In  turn, 
win  aid  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  other  is  to  gear  Latin  American  produc- 
tion of  raw  materials  to  the  Immediate  de- 
fense needs  cf  this  country. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rockefeller  group 
has  fiticcestfully  w£iged  a  quiet  campaign  to 


wefcken  Cierman  end  Italian  Inf^'jence  in 
Latin  Amenta.  Tiie  recent  biackiisimg  of  a 
large  iiuniber  of  firnrs  aiid  i.iQ.V;duals  in 
Latin  America  wh  h  were  suspected  cf  aid- 
ing the  Axis  war  efl:rt  1-  an  example  of  this 
effort. 

The  Rcckcfeller  task  has  been  facilitsted  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  Americas  to  c.ch  ether.  It  ha.=  lent 
immediate  and  strong  support  tc  nil  cultural 
projects  helping  to  bridge  the  very  ignorance 
which  exists  in  both  the  Unitc-d  S'aici  and 
Latin  America  regarding  the  rthrr  ?  lifj,  In- 
leliectual  achievements,  and  ci'.hization 

r.^oTs  ,\Nr  iio.uRES  ready 
Tlie  particular  succe-s.-  tl  the  Int^r-Ameri- 
can  Office  stems  from  the  foot  that  it  has  been 
willing  to  work  en  preliminartas  and  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  substantial  bettering  of 
inter-American  commercial  relations  If  an 
American  businessman  wants  tc  operate  in 
Latin  America,  or  If  a  Latin  American  wants 
to  trade  with  this  country,  the  Coordinatcr  s 
Office  not  only  has  the  fact?  and  figures 
around  which  to  buUd  such  tr«de,  but  it  is 
also  ready  to  throw  its  ci^nsiderable  influ>nce 
behind  any  legitimate  commercial  schentr 

Of  unusual  6!gi:iificance  is  thnt  fnct  that 
Mr,  Rockefeller  is  expected  •  c  ncitict  l.is 
work  in  such  a  way  rs  "to  re;  resent  the  in- 
terests of  the  other  American  Rtiuh'.ic?.'  dc- 
cordlng  to  an  offlcial  stirnrnary  of  tlie  Othce's 

activities. 

Tills  Is  a  very  far  cry  from  tlie  d.  ys  v,hcn 
the  principal  concern  cf  Washlnetcn.  so  far 
as  Latin  America  went,  was  to  protect  the 
Interests  cf  American  enterprises— s.  me  of 
which  were  only  toe  frequently  encased  m  a 
ruthless  exploitation  of  Latin  American  re- 
sources and   population. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  tliat  mo't  of 
America's  troubles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
are  an  outgrowth  of  a  not  entirely  unfcundod 
Busplclcn  of  "Yankee  Iniperiali.'^m  "  \\'hen 
such  a  feeling  has  once  grown  up,  unusually 
strong  measu'-es  are  needed  to  counteract  It. 
and  the  Rockefeller  committee  is  apparently 
aware  cf  this.  For  that  reason  it  has  sub- 
ordinated promises  and  after-dinner  eulogies 
to  concrete  action  with  the  result  that  Lr»t;n 
America  is  giving  this  country  an  unwonted 
measure  of  cooperation 

Having  proved  what  Is  possible  in  v.  or.  it 
would  be  doubly  tragic  If  even  greater  f.d- 
vances  in  inter-American  harmony  are  not 
made  in  the  peaceful  days  tc  follow.  Tlie 
Rockefeller  croups  give  pioml^e  that  su:h 
advances  will  be  made.  The  result  wlU  be 
well  worth  the  patient  effort,   j 


Testimcry  of  Carl  H.  Mete  on  Dill  to 
Authori;;e  Prc'^idenl  to  Requisitioa 
Property  ' 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARPIS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RE3ENr.".Tr/E3 


Monday,  September  1,  1941 


state:^:e::t  by  c.rl  h  ^fOTE 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  .'=pc:^ker,  on  Jure 
30,  1941,  Mr.  Carl  H.  Mote,  a  citizen  cf 
Indianapolis,  widely  knov.-n  thrcughout 
the  country  as  an  attorney,  businf^.sinian, 
and  publicist,  gave  interesting  tt.siimony 
before  the  Comm.ittpe  o'<\  Military  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  in  the  lieanng  conducted 
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on    8.    1579    the   bill    to   authorize    the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  req- 
uisition   certain    property    for    the    use   j 
of.  or  disposition  by,  the  United  Statrs.  i 
Mr.  Mote,  who  is  r'''-sidpnt  of  the  North-   i 
ern  Indiana  Telephone  Co.  and  the  Com- 
monwealrh  Tf'lephone  Corporaiion,  testi- 
fied as  follows; 

Btatemzvt    of    Carl    H     M^nr     PPEsrrFNT, 
Nc-RTHrRN   Indiana  TrLErnrNE   Cn  .    Pp.f'^i- 

DEHT.     C.iMMON'.V?-AlTH     TZI  EPH     NE     Cr  RPO- 
RATION 

The  Chairman  I  believe.  Mr  M':'*\  th.it 
yi.u  arc  the  president  c[  the  Nf.rthi-.n  Ii.c.:- 
aiia  Tiitpho:.e  Co      Wh.it  is  your  reside:. ce.' 

Mr.  Mote    6685  Cn.tial   Avenue,  Ii.d:ai.ap- 

Mtcr  coming  to  Wdi-hiiigton,  1  ha\e  bet  n 
able  over  the  week  ei:d  to  read  a  bit  cf  the 
tjbtimcny  that  was  given  here.  I  read  the 
examiiiHtio:!  of  Judge  P:Uter^.  n. 

I  may  say  that  I  Wii-s  struck  in  reading  his 
Ubiim<  ny  by  the  eniphait.s  that  was  placed 
upcn  the  details — with  whali.  ol  cuurse,  this 
conimiltee  Is  concerned --the  details  of  this 
b.ll,  of  this  bill  or  a  ^unilHr  nltu^ure.  if  en- 
acted and  roc -mmt'iuled  for  pastaut".  sui  h 
as  machine  tco'.s  m  si.u^nern  Caiilorni.i.  m 
whiCh  Senator  D<^wnfy  v.a.s  deeply  ir.t,er< sled. 
and  riglUly  Intcresied  I  have  read  a  bit  of 
the  evidence  and  liave  heard  the  last  two 
Witnesi-es   in    thv   .siibjCCl   of   pattni.s 

It  has  sfcmea  to  ine  that  there  is  Invclvfd 
In  this  prop'jsed  h  ^islation  Issues  that  far 
tran.*cend  the  inHttors  which  the  committee 
ha.«  consiutred  heretofore 

As  a  citizen.  .';.<■  a  taxpujer.  as  a  corporation 
executive  and  m!ina;:er.  I  asic.  What  were  the 
rea.'-c  lis  Jcr  urging  Congress  to  enact  S.  1579? 

Such  a  mea.-aie  has  never  'x;en  necessary 
In  the  history  of  this  country  during  any  war 
It  has  ever  fought.  In  our  last  war  "to  make 
the  wcrld  safe  tor  democracy"  and  "to  end 
all  wars."  the  President  was  empower:  d  dur- 
ing the  war  to  op»rate  certain  privattiy  owned 
property,  especially  tran.-pcrtaticn  and  com- 
munication, but  that.  I  believe,  is  as  far  as 
his  powtr  went.  He  did  take  ever  the  rail- 
roads and  ccnimunicaticn  facilities;  and  it 
was  years  after  the  war  beicre  these  prcp- 
fities  recovt-red  fri  nj  the  disastrrs  infL.cied 
upon  them  during  thX^pencd  of  G-;vernme!it 
management  Mcrei^vii".  in  1941  we  are  not 
yet  in  w.ir  5 

What.  I  ask.  are  the  speci.-'l  circumstances 
or  conditions  today  which  make  such  a  mea.-.- 
vire  a.=  S   1579  mce.^sary? 

I  under.-t.ind  tho  oncm:'!  bill  was  Ir.trc- 
dvired  June  2  at  the  In.-ia!  ce  cf  tie  W.ir  T  ■- 
partn.ent  w.lh  the  approval  ct  the  N.ivy  De- 
p:irtmt.nt.  the  Office  cf  Prodnctirn  Ma!ia_:e- 
mcnt.  and  the  Pre.iutiit  I  unuer.-tauc'  a 
substitute  biU  has  ccnie  from  the  War  De- 
partment since  tiitse  hcarui!;,-;  began. 

Jii?:  why  :>  It  btiie-ed  in  1941  by  ai.ybrc'y 
in  Amend  that  the  oni-fi--cat!cn  of  privp.tf.y 
cwneri  property  l5^  nece.'Fary  or  p;  :,  r'  I-  it 
becau.-*  'he  rulmt;  oligH.chy  wants  to  e!;t'.ip,e 
in  a  loie'S-.i  war  : h.Tt  ..-^  kn>'.vii  to  be  unpi-r.u- 
lar  ar.d  n.u  thi>  ruling  oligarchy  beh'^-'.-  it 
n€ce-?ary  first  to  strip  our  citizens  of  v.U  their 
pri  perty  In  order  Xc  cri>h  thoir  re^'.-t.irre 
and  el. inmate  tluir  c'jpos.ticn'  Or  i?  it  tt - 
cause  the  pic-pect  of  a  fcitien  war  ctlers  the 
ruHnc:  clitrarchy  a  mi-k  behind  which  this 
cliiarehy  ca-i  aei  .'inp.i'li  th'  ccl'fc iVizai ic n 
of  all  privately  owned  property  and  ir.tr  doee 
America   to  the   Marxl   n   .'-tatf 

I  suspeit  both  the<=p  reascnf  are  mc*,\n'ing 
our  bureaucrats  In  Washington  1  have  teen 
told  that  fcnrtaiicrat.*  Hire.idy  h've  to'.d  ycir 
ccniniittee  that  this  -ne-sure  Ir  litres,. iry  t;  r 
dcleni'e  end  ncce^s^^rv  to  obtain  the  proper 
response  ircni  labor  Thi  ;e  are  reasons  st.itid 
In  svich  general  terms  that  they  arc  difficult 
to  analy/i  or  answer,  nnd  it  ought  to  be  c':)vi- 
ctis  that  fhev  arc  quite  insincere  and  hypn- 
crltlcal.  else  there  would  be  more  partici-h>r- 
Ity  more  reveahtij  facts  given  to  the  me:u- 
bers  oX   th.s  ccxumittee 


1  dunt  believe  the  nonfiseaticn  cf  any  pri- 
vately owned  picptrtv  is  nece-,-aiy  for  the 
defense  1  the  count: y  and  I  do  n^t  btlleve 
labor  den. and?  any  such  un-American  meas- 
ure I  dc!/t  believe  iahor  is  wholly  without 
kncwlea-^t  of  wha^  happens  finvl'.y  to  labor 
when  the  state  under'^^akes  to  stamp  out  the 
rights  ef  private  property  A*  tne  beginning 
of  the  F.ench  Re\Oi-j'icn  ihere  w>:re  new 
dealers  wno  wanted  tu  confl.-cate  all  privately 
owreci  p,'r;;eity  and  char.-e  e%'*.''y.hing.  Ui- 
rUidin?  unman  nature  i,'he  French  trade- 
ui..oia.-ts  who  cheered  such  prcrosals  lived  to 
see  their  ui  uns  dissolved  after  which  th«y 
were  compelled  to  wi'k  the  streets  without 
v.orl;  i..Ki  u.  citop  de-jTair 

Certaimy.  the  Govtr.mitnt  has  the  right  to 

use  all  ctir  property  in  tirac^  of  common  penl 

but   'h'-rc  are  methods  by   which   the  use   of 

btich  property  can  be  acquired  without  giving 

1    the  Prti.dent  any  more  arbitrary  power  over 

;    the  lives  ol  cur  citiz<:nc 

1  I  hu\e  long  been  amazed  at  the  lack  of 
1  cou»a£,e  exhibited  m  America  by  its  foremost 
bMStiifss  executives  and  managers  to  resist 
the  aggressions  of  political  bureaucrats  and 
revolutionists  In  Washington.  I  think  the 
foremost  business  executives  and  managers  of 
America  ha\e  betra;,  ed  their  stockholders. 
their  b^.jndho'.ders  ai.d  their  employees  and 
that  individually  and  collectively  they  ought 
to  be  di.->tharged  for  their  indnTerence.  I  say 
this  partially  because  of  the  allegation  which 
I  understand  has  been  made  to  this  com- 
mittee that  the  President  already  has  the 
po.ve^-  which  this  biU  m  its  or.ttinal  form 
undertook  to  give  him.  I  say  it  ai.-o  because 
such  a  measure  as  this  ought  to  have  brought 
ecvry  busine.->s  executive  in  America  to  Wash- 
lagion  with  monkey  wreneiie^  and  lead  pipe. 
and  it  would  if  they  were  woith  their  pay  as 
trustees  for  their  stockholde.-s.  th<.ir  bond- 
holders, and  their  employees 

The  only  defeatism  In  America  which  I  con- 
sider important  is  the  defeaiisin  cf  the  Amer- 
ican busine-'sm-^ii  who  has  .-eenAcl  to  be  re- 
si^-ned  to  the  oblivion  which  has  been  pro- 
pared  lor  us  if  we  encage  in  a  sr.octiiig  foreign 
war  and  If  we  do  not  soon  begin  to  wrest  the 
political  controls  from  Washington  bureau- 
crat,-., 

Thi.s  measure,  or  any  measure  now  a  law, 
if  applied  and  administered  by  the  Pre^ldtnt, 
mark.-^  the  end  of  the  v.o.ld  so  far  us  I  am 
CG'.ccr.ied  and.  I  belie,  e,  so  far  as  the  meia- 
bers  of  this  committee  are  concerned.  Ncne 
ct  lis  will  live  to  see  a  return  oi  the  America 
vs\  ha-. e  so  deeply  Icv-d 

A  wetk  aec  I  stient  2  hours  in  New  York 
City  with  the  president  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Crr.tercnce  Boftrd.  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan. 
I  consider  him  not  only  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can eccmcmlst  but.  above  all,  a  citizen  of 
great  patiioti.'^ni  ani  courai:e.  I  had  talked 
wrh  him  a  htMe  more  than  a  year  ago  A 
speech  which  he  niacle  at  Philadelphia  on 
F.fciuary  24.  19-iO,  had  eiven  me  goose  plm- 
pies  when  I  read  it.  On  September  1.  1940. 
Dr  Jordan  wrote  a  foreword  to  the  Twenty- 
fcurtii  Annual  Report  cf  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conlerer.ce  Board.  I  never  heard  it  re- 
ferred to  m  the  Presidential  campaign  when 
we  h.Td  the  c.mdidatcs  of  the  two  major 
politual  parties  running  in  tandem.  But 
this  is  what  Dr  Jordan  wr^te  cn  September 
1.  1940; 

'■T,:i  many  men  of  insight  ?.r.:'.  ;;vecr:'\  in 
the  American  crm:n\;;i:*y  it  -:■  n,,-  t...  t  .-.:  •■v 
7  years  of  persistent  dissipation  and  demcral- 
Izaticn  of  its  resources  by  a  subtle,  com.pie- 
hcnsive,  and  carefully  planned  political  con- 
spiracy, the  ^meriinn  R'>pui:llc.  like  the 
French,  has  been  destroyed  and  replaced  by 
military  dictatorship,  and  after  little  mere 
than  live  generations  the  crcat  Am^erican  ex- 
periment m  free,  creatr.e  community  life 
has  been  ended  fcr  an  Indefinite  period. 

"To  many  such  men.  however,  hopeful  that 
they  mpy  prove  mistaken,  the  application  of 
'<.mer.^ency'  legislation  ci  con,-cripticn  and 
ccnftscaticn  of  the  com.munity  reseurces  by 
the  State  Immediately  preceding   a  nationai 


election  sounds  ominously  like  the  death  rat- 
tle of  the  American  Republic.  They  must 
see  In  it  tbe  symptoms  of  advanced  political 
degeneraticn  and  social  disinleeratlon.  sig- 
nifying tlje  collapse  of  personal  independ- 
ence, self-discipline,  and  capacity  for  volun- 
tary cooperation  In  the  American 
community." 

Dr.  JorA^n  used  a  label.  He  labeled  the 
Governme|it  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a 
"comprehensive  and  careluUy  planned  politi- 
cal conspiracy." 

With  tlMB  candidates  of  the  two  major  po- 
litical pariles  in  America  running  in  tandem 
in  1940.  it  Is  apparent  ncwr  why  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  did  not  use  Dr. 
Jordan's  Oenetrating  language  a?  a  deciding 
weapon  against  the  New  Deal.  With  a  thou- 
sand-ton tank  available  for  a  blitzkrieg  ^n 
the  New  0eal.  the  Republican  National  Ccm- 
mlttee  usfd  popguns  instead,  and  these  pop- 
guns anrfcyed  Mr.  WUlkie  more  than  Mr. 
Roa^evelt.,  because  Mr  Wlllkie  was  right  be- 
hind Mr  t^oosevelt  and  on  the  same  bicycle. 
I  canncJt  improve  upon  the  language  Dr. 
Jordan  hts  used— "comprehensive  and  care- 
fully platined  political  con.spiracy."  This 
language  Explains  what  I  think  and  explains 
why  1  afti  opposed  to  such  legislation  as 
S.  1579,  both  the  original  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute, ^hat,  I  ask.  has  become  of  secu- 
rity? WUat  has  become  of  the  "due  process 
of  law"  lu  America? 

As  long  ago  as  Septerr^ber  1.  1940.  "many 
men  of  ifislght  and  Integrity."  tcccrding  to 
Dr.  Jordaii.  believed  the  American  Republic 
had  been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  "military 
d-ictatorsHip." 

I  respett  and  honor  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  air  force  of  America,  but  I  object  to  a 
"military  dictatorship  ■  as  much  as  I  object 
to  any  oSher,  If  we  are  to  be  robbed  of  our 
property  ^nd  shorn  cf  our  liberty.  There  la 
not  now.  »nd  there  never  has  been,  any  neces- 
sity In  America  to  compel  our  citizens  to 
defend  themselves.  What  we  are  threatened 
with,  however,  is  force  that  seeks  to  compel 
our  citizans  to  engage  in  the  wars  of  other 
countries.  In  such  wars  force  would  not  be 
necessary  If  th*s  country  were  united  on  the 
wisdom  df  such  a  course.  But  the  facts  are 
that  a  latge  majority  of  our  citizens  are  be- 
ing drivet  by  a  small  but  persistent  and  pow- 
erful minority  of  our  citizens  Into  war.  That 
Is  why  S  !1579  was  sent  to  Congress  for  enact- 
ment. Tihat  l8  why  more  money  and  more 
power  Is  kelng  contlnuallv  demanded.  Shades 
of  "democracy"!  I  should  think  the  word 
would  clipke  the  Pharisees  who  misuse  It. 

Their  iretense  that  these  foreign  wars  are 
our   war^  is   equally   Insolent. 

Of  cofirse.  It  Is  not  really  Important 
whether 'we  become  an  Impoverished  people 
and  a  cofectlvist  state  bv  the  process  of  out- 
right confiscation,  which  is  quick  and  cer- 
tain, or  through  the  process  cf  ext?rtlonate 
taxation.'  By  the  latter  process  we  will  short- 
ly reach  the  point  where  privately  owned 
property  jis  unable  to  bear  the  Increasing  bur- 
dejj  of  ajpubllc  debt  that  Is  approaching  the 
rf'aenitute  of  our  total  national  wealth. 

Early  Iji  1941  Dr,  Harold  G.  Moulton.  presi- 
dent cf  t{he  Brookings  Institution.  In  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  wrote,  said  the  country  would 
be  able  ^o  carry  the  public  debt  and  escape 
Inflation i  If  defense  appropriations  fcr  the 
period  ol|  1941-43  were  lim.ited  to  S2C.000.0C0.- 
000.  whlfh  he  believed  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum, a  am  advised  that  Congress  already 
has  appropriated  "$42.0(X).000  000. 

I  am  against  a  foreign  war,  of  course,  but 
I  am  In  favor  of  reasonable  apprcpriaticns 
for  defense,  I  am  opposed  to  any  hoax  in- 
flicted oii  a  long-suffering  people  In  the  name 
of  and  liehind  the  cruel  mask  cf  "defense," 
As  an  American,  I  renounce  ar.y  share  in  the 
"comprehensive  and  carefully  planned  politi- 
cal constiracy"  which  is  preparing  America 
for  a  blqody  rcvclutlcn.  As  an  American.  I 
denouncf  the  conspiratcr? — all  cf  them — and 
wherever!  they  are — In  the  White  House,  tn 
the  Con|re&s  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
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of  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governm.ent, 

In  the  New  York  Tim.es  Magazine  of  Sun- 
day. June  22.  Mr  Morgenthau.  who  was  called 
"Treasurer  to  the  democracies,"  was  quoted 
regarding  American  objectives  li  the  Imme- 
diate  future. 

"There  Is  Just  one  Job  that  faces  the  world 
today.  That  job  is  to  lick  Hitler."  he  said. 
To  this  I  say.  as  a  realist,  if  Hitler  smashes 
Stalin  and  his  cutthroats  of  Red  Russia,  the 
Job  of  licking  Hitler  Is  going  to  be  rather 
difficult. 

After  Hitler  Is  licked,  according  to  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau. we  are  going  to  have  "complete  dis- 
armament." an  "internaticnal  police  force." 
and  "redistribute  our  gold  •  •  •  to  help 
rebul'd  the  world." 

If  these  are  our  peacetime  objectives,  after 
we  have  licked  Hitler,  then  I  say  candidly, 
I  am  without  enthusiasm  lor  licking  Hitler. 
I  did  not  like  the  treaty  Hitler  made  with 
Stalin,  Just  before  Hitler  Invaded  Poland, 
though  I  was  realist  enough  to  recognize  the 
mllitarv  purpose  of  the  treaty  from  Hitler's 
standpoint.  I  am  glad  that  treaty  has  been 
scrapped  and  1  hope  Germany  will  be  able  to 
destroy  the  last  vestige  of  communism  in 
Europe.  I  have  always  mistrusted  the  cod- 
dling of  Communists  and  communism  here 
In  America  and  I  still  do. 

I  don't  behove  In  dlsaimament,  because 
disarmament  always  necessitates  and  leads 
to  rearmament  on  an  increasing  and  ever 
vaster  scale.  1  don't  believe  In  an  "Interna- 
tional police  force"  because  that  would  re- 
sult Inevitably  in  more  wars  rather  than  fewer 
wars.  I  am  oppesed  to  "union  now"  wl'h 
Britain,  or  with  the  bloody  Stalin,  or  with 
Nazi  Germany,  or  with  anybody  else. 

To  redistribute  the  gold  we  own,  as  Mr. 
Morgenthau  advocates,  means  that  we  would 
retur.i  to  gold  as  a  national  and  Interna- 
tional monetary  standard  and  to  that  I  am 
bitterly  opposed.  It  is  to  the  manipulation 
of  moiicy,  and  I  Include  bank-deposit  money, 
and  especially  gold,  that  this  country  Is  In- 
debted, in  the  main,  for  every  industrial  de- 
pression in  our  history  from  1837  to  this 
moment.  Naturally.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
p^old  standard  because  I  am  opposed  to  every 
racket  which  enables  a  few  to  prey  on  the 
many.  No  one  who  is  without  an  under- 
standing of  monev  and  banking  can  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  cf  what  this  European 
war  Is  about,  and  why  this  administration  Is 
Itching,  or  was  Itching,  to  get  into  it 

In  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  The 
Serville  State,  written  in  1913,  Hilairc  Belloc 
defined  "socialism"  as  "vesting  in  trust  with 
politicians  what  Is  now  private  property." 
This,  he  said,  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
"conliscatlon."  It  makes  no  difTerence 
whether  it  is  the  lust  for  power  or  the  pre- 
tense of  promoting  "defense,"  or  the  two 
combined,  that  motivate  the  bureaucrats  who 
ask  you  to  enact  this  legislation.  The  result 
Is  socialism 

It  Is  beside  the  point  to  argue  that  the 
power  to  confiscate  private  property  will  not 
be  used,  or  that  it  will  be  used  sparingly. 
The  history  cf  this  administraticn  for  9  long 
years  Is  a  history  of  continuouo  pressure  on 
Congress  for  greater  executive  power.  Tl^ls 
Is  always  true  when  a  nation  is  being  cata- 
pulted "into  Caesarism  Most  of  the  power 
surrendered  to  the  executive  department  by 
Congrcs  in  the  last  9  j-ears  has  been  used. 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  any  of  It  will 
be  unused  In  due  course. 

If  the  patriotism  of  the  country  Is  ques- 
tionable, if  the  voluntary  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  is  deubtful.  Congress  had  better 
Inquire  into  this  state  of  afTairs. 

Of  ccurse.  this  bill  Is  net  lacking  in  timeli- 
ness. In  the  past  2  years  the  admmistratinn 
In  Washington  has  made  this  country  the 
virtual  allv  cf  England.  Wnich  has  lately  com- 
mitted Itself,  and  so  has  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  aid 
"red"  Ru'sla,  It  's  certainly  significant  that 
Congress  is  asked  to  provide  fcr  the  confisca- 
tion of  private  property  in  America  at  a  time 


when  the  President  Is  promising  to  aid  Stalin- 
ism In  Russia 

Such  an  alliance  Is  In  complete  harmony 
with  everything  charged  against  this  admin- 
istration as  early  as  1934  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  A,  Wirt,  of  Gary.  Ind,;  namely,  the 
socialization  of  all  privately  owned  property. 
Finally,  we  have  from  the  administration 
It&clf  a  measure  which  undertakes  to  accom- 
plish what  Dr  Wirt  said  was  its  objective  7 
years  ago. 

If  we  are  permitted  to  hold  an  election  next 
year.  It  Is  my  opinion  a  Congress  will  be 
chosen  that  will  undertake  to  recover  some  of 
the  power  heretofore  abjectly  surrendered. 
I  don't  believe  Mr.  Willkie  and  bis  secret 
sponsors  can  prevent  It.  I  am  sure  this  Is 
true  cf  Indiana. 

The  Chairman  Senator  Guhney,  have  you 
any  questions? 

Senator  Gueney.  No  questions. 


Anniversary  of  Birth  of  Jane  Addai.is 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 
(If 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BRCOKS 

OF    Ilt-'Nr'IS 

IN  THE   SENAIT  OF    IHE   UNITED   STATES 


Monday    September  8.  1941 


ARTICLE    f:-;OM    the    WASHINGTON    POST 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimoti-s  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 31  entitled  "Jane  Addams'  Anni- 
versaiy  Is  on  Saturday."  It  contains  in 
some  measure  a  summary  of  the  life  of 
one  of  Illinois'  great  women,  whose  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

(From   the   Washington   Post   of    August   31. 
1941) 

JANE     ADDAMS'     ANNIVERSARY     IS     ON     SATURDAY 

The  birthday  anniversary  of  Jane  Addams. 
humanitarian,  founder  of  Hull  House,  and 
leader  In  the  movement  for  world  peace 
will  be  observed  throughout  the  United 
States  next  Saturday. 

Groups  of  women  of  wide  social  interests, 
many  of  whom  knew  Miss  Addams  and 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  her,  will 
unite  in  paying  honor  to  her  memory  and 
her  service  to  humanity  Prominent  among 
these  croups  is  the  People's  Mandate  Com- 
mittee, which  was  the  last  project  Miss  Ad- 
dams approved  At  thf  headquarters  cf  the 
committee  in  the  Hay-Adams  House  yester- 
day. Miss  Mabei  Vernon,  director  of  the  man- 
date, told  something  of  the  story  of  this  great 
American  whose  unselfish  work  fcr  social  bet- 
terment won  praise  and  admiration  through- 
out the  world 

Jane  Addams  wa^  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Cedarvl'de.  111,.  In  1860.  Her  lineage  was  en- 
tirely American  and  her  ancestry  was  Quaker 
It  Is  interesting  to  know  that  as  a  child 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  her  ideal  He  was  a 
friend  of  her  father  and  used  to  address 
him  In  his  letters  as  "My  dear  double-D 
Addams." 

After  she  was  graduated  fr  in  R^ckford 
College  she  went  to  England  where  she  dis- 
covered Tt>ynbee  Hall,  the  great  settlement 
In  the  heart  of  London's  slums.  She  deter- 
mined to  fight  poverty  in  this  country  In 
a  similar  wav  and  returned  to  Chicago  to 
fouiid    Hull    HoiiBe,    the    first    social    settle- 


ment In  this  country  Mi-^s  Addanis  had  the 
conviction  that  peojilr,  h  \ve\er  unllk?  In 
habits  and  traditions.  c.uM  live  m  j>eace 
and  social  intercourse.  At  Hull  House  she 
worked  cut  on  a  smnll  scale  what  she  h<  ped 
for  In  a  world  community 

In  1915.  when  Europe  was  torn  wi-h  war, 
representatives  of  11  nations  held  an  Inter- 
national Congress  of  W'omen  at  The  Kaiiue 
to  protest  against  the  futility  cf  the  ccnflict 
Miss  Addams  led  the  group  from  the  United 
States  and  was  chosen  a*  the  president  of  the 
congress  She  headed  the  delegation  v^hich 
was  sent  to  the  warring  nat  terns  to  urtte  the 
submission  of  the  Issues  tr.  a  conference  of 
neutrals. 

Later  the  platform  adopted  by  the  congress 
was  taken  to  President  Wilson  Some  of  Its 
principles  are  to  be  found  In  the  famous  '4 
points.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  th.at  the** 
eight  issues  set  forth  by  Prrsld'^r.t  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  ChurchiH  as  the  result 
of  their  recent  conference  nie  all  contained 
In  the  platform  adopted  by  tha  Women  s  dn- 
gress  at  The  Hague. 

m  the  midst  of  the  ever-expanding  work 
of  Hull  House  which  Miss  Adtiams  develipod 
into  a  social  settlement  known  thrcuchc  ut 
the  world,  she  never  ccast^d  her  c?ort«  to 
"substitute  law  for  war  and  political  proc- 
esses for  brute  force." 

In  1931  she  was  one  ol  the  rec!i)ients  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  the  only  wom.-^n  to 
whom  that  honor  has  been  given  When  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League,  of  which  she  was  interna- 
tional president,  was  celebrated  in  Wa'-liin.g- 
ton  In  1935.  she  received  tritutes  from  Icders 
of  all  the  great  nations. 

As  a  part  of  the  observance  of  Miss  Adc!ams' 
birthday,  the  following  letter  from  Dr  Mary 
E.  Wcolley,  president  cmcrlta  of  M^unt  Hol- 
yoke.  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  People's 
Mandate.  Is  being  sent  'o  all  niembtr.=  of  the 
committee; 

"It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Jane 
Addams  for  many  years,  and  as  I  have  thcur-ht 
of  our  meetings  have  been  impressed  by  the 
vividness  with  which  I  recall  them 

"Tlie  first  was  at  Wellesley  College  in  the 
late  nineties,  when  Miss  Addam.s  came  to 
speak  for  the  College  S-ttlemtnt  As.sociation 
and  I,  a  young  instructor,  was  asked  by  the 
student  officers  to  help  entertain  her  at  an 
Informal  tea.  One  of  the  lasting  Impressions 
of  that  first  meeting  was  that  simplicity  and 
sincerity  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  grtat 

"I  recall  breakfasting  v.  ith  Jane  Aridams  at 
a  Weshlngton  hotel  tarly  in  the  first  Wcrld 
War  and  her  deep  concern  over  th'.  situition 
then.  As  I  look  upon  the  world  tiagedy  of 
today  I  am  profoundly  grrt^lul  that  she  is 
spared  the  anguish  cf  this  experience 

"I  recall  viMdly  her  all  toci  few  visits  and 
talks  at  Mount  Holyoke  College,  her  address 
on  peace  at  a  great  gathering  at  Carnegie 
Hall  after  she  had  been  li,  Eurcpt ;  pbove  all. 
an  unfoigettable  visit  with  her  at  Hull  H.use. 
"One  form  of  ImmcrtaUty  is  the  immor- 
tality of  influence.  We  know  that  Jane 
Addams  'yet  &pcakcth 


In  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MiritlGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Scptcrvbcr  4.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  "S^'OODRUFP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks   in    the    Record,    I    Include    the 


A4166 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


following  artir!.'  by  Arthur  Krock  in  the 
New  York  Timt"-: 

IPrcm  the  New  Ycrk  Times  of  8<  pten-.ber  4, 
1941  i 

In    the    Nation 

MR     Wll  I  K.'E.  1:H    I^NDON,  AND  THE  BEPCELICAN3 

iBv  Arthur  Krocit) 

Washtnctcn  S*",;Umber  3  —An  impcrtant 
BT.d  c^!ai:tIJt;iI,^;  raci:u  .'■ptech  by  ex-GcviTncr 
Laiidon  at  Spark..  .  Kaii.^  .  lait  Saturday,  and 
rtpriiit.<-d  In  loJ^iy  a  Concressicnai.  Rlccrd, 
failed  to  afr.ict  tlie  atttnticn  m  iht  Ea.^t 
which  It.s  suhJ.cT  matter  and  treatment  mrr- 
Ucd  The  addre.'s  dealt  with  two  t<.pics  of 
mement  and  deep  lntertst--the  attuudt  cf 
the  Rtpublicar  Party  toward  the  PreMdent's 
fonign  pcl:cy  and  the  degree  to  wh:ch  criti- 
cal tree  f-pefch  .sh(  uld  continue  tc  be  exer- 
cised  -.n   this  ccuniry. 

Ooveini)r  Laudon.  who  preceded  Mr  Will- 
kii  as  ihe  Pre&idential  candidate  cf  the  Re- 
public.!:! Party  if-  a  nonmterventloiUst,  and  < 
it  IS  agreed  that  he  expresses  the  views  cf 
the  sincere,  mi.derate  grcup  of  that  persiia- 
8K;n  which  Is  net  influenced  by  like  or  dislike 
cf  nay  of  the  belligereni^s  in  the  present  '^ar. 
His  reasons  fnr  his  position  seem,  amoni:; 
Others,  tc  be  V.-.c^e  A  conviction  that  this 
country  is  unready  to  run  the  risk,  with  its 
present  luid  pre-spect.ve  military  equipment, 
of  war  on  two-ocean  fronts,  and  a  belief  that 
Uie  Unifd  States  has  not  the  power,  incli- 
nation, or  obligation  "to  make  all  the  world 
safe  from  want  and  fear  "  and  to  impress  the 
lour  fre«doms  ufxjn  the  world 

But.  like  some  of  the  radical  is<.;iati(jnMs 
who  insist  that  the  United  Stitei  regardie-s  of 
the  outcome  cf  the  war  m  Europe,  will  f.,ce 
no  dangers  to  its  Independence  and  security, 
Mr  Landcn  is  a  strong  backer  cf  American 
rearmament  Tbi!,  has  ranged  him  among  the 
critics  cf  til  rare  and  elTlciencv  of  det'^nse 
prcduciion.  and  it  was  the  right  and  duty  rf 
fcuch  citiztn.s  to  criticize  that  he  was  In  part 
dibcussin*;  la.-t  Saturday  Because  of  his 
character  and  sincerity  and  the  uuques  lon^d 
fact  that  Mr  Landon  -peaks  for  many  Am.eri- 
cans  ccijcerning  wartime  policy,  the  speech  is 
worth  the  cons;dirat;cn  of  those  who  take 
the  other   view 

Benefit  of  crtticisin 

He   sn.-l    th  >• 

Sie  wfKomet  Die  President  s  crnces>icn  that 
"business  a'?  lisnnl"  is  out,  that  "The  t^ght 
ahead  will  be  lCT;g  and  tough";  alfni  Mr  Rooe- 
velt'.'=i  endorsement  of  a  reriuc'icn  in  normal 
expearli'iirps  of  gcvcrnmf nt  But  nr  attemjt 
b:.~  been  made  by  the  Executive  to  do  this. 
Al50.  the  cha'"'.:e<  of  acr.ing  arTrifim.-n:  pro- 
dui.t!cn  made  by  "responsible  nicn"  -^hruld 
rot  ty"  'an^Wfred  with  wisecracks  "  "The 
8ltiiatH;n  i>  rot  n  jrke    ' 

He  said  further  that  a  demand  Is  arising 
frr  m  "h«if-bi!ked  liberals  that  the  tim.e  hr.s 
ccme  to  i;ppres#  free  «petch  and  the  Bill  of 
R.ghts  We  have  witnessed  the  attempt  to 
d;sc.  iurat:-^  the  nonpartisan  mincrry  tc  ques- 
tion are!  nte'prt:  the  claims  of  the  national 
Bcinr.n.stratii  n.  iu;t  only  as  to  the  dai  gcrs  of 
Us  -Aa;-  p..  hcts  but  also  Us  cla'm  cf  satis- 
factory pltl;rp^s  m  national  deffisc  '  A  gov- 
crnniLrt  tt  be  heal'liv  requires  tlie  beneh:  of 
m.nerity  critiv- isai.  airi  he  for  one  (sa.d  Mr. 
Landon  \  would  uice  Republicans  as  we!  as 
o'l.ers  St'  m;i-.c:d  to  continue  this  criticisin. 
wliich  gets  cii  ill  Great  Britain  "even  in  the 
midst  cf    he  stress  and  strain  of  war  " 

Mr,  LanUen  then  di.-cusst.cl  a  deterniina- 
licn  attiibuted  ti  Mr,  Willkie  "to  supper: 
I  In  the  1942  elect  !on.=  i  antl-lsolation.st  can- 
didates recarcile-s  of  their  party  a*Tiliat;en 
or  fccnuraic  \  lews.  If  they  are  right  c:i  the 
foreign  is-;ue  [the  reputed  Wiiikie  quciatiMii 
ccntiniiedi.  then  I  will  be  for  them  and  will 
tf-ke  the  stump  for  them." 

Mr.  WtUkie's  position 

The  RepubllcftM  standard  bearer  of  1936  in- 
terpreted these  words,  ascribed  to  the  Repub- 


lican   standard   bearer   cf    194U.   to    mean    tl.at 
the  President  aiid  Mr    Wiilkie  will  have  a  l;i- 

partisan  slate  In  the  ccngrtesional  primaries 
on  a  platform  of  fcreiiin  affairs  He  at- 
tacked this  as  an  attempt  to  im.pose  the 
one-party  system  cf  G'rmany  and  Russia, 
and  dictated  thought  am.mg  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  in  Congress — a  misuse 
by  Mr  Willkie  cf  his  titular  leadership  cf  the 
Republican  Party  with  which,  thought  Mr. 
Lindon.  his  succes.-or  should  labor  from 
Witiun  or  altogether  leave  He  predicted  a 
referendum  m  the  1942  c'.ecticns,  both  as  to 
foreign  policy  and  the  management  of  the 
defense  program  But  he  said  that  the  re- 
qu:ren-ient  of  tl.e  "new  firm  cf  Roosevelt  & 
WiUkie  ■  was  merely  personal  1.  y.ilty  to  the 
President 

This  correspondent  today  a.'^ked  Mr  Willkie 
if  he  has  determined  en  any  such  position; 
if  for  instance,  he  would  simultar.ecusly  urge 
the  ncmuisticn  of  a  Senator  Pepfer  over  a 
Senator  George  by  Democrats,  and  of  a  Treas- 
ury-raiding Republican  who  supported  the 
President's  fcreign  policy  over  such  a  Re- 
publa  all  as  Mme.rity  Leader  Martin  "  Of 
ccurse  net.  '  he  rephtd  "The  foreign  policy 
issue  should  definitely  b^  ftiisht  out  in  both 
p.irties,  but  it  =hculd  be  foi.eht  within  the 
parties  Independents,  if  so  nunded,  can 
make  the  fight  all  along  the  line  and  across 
It  But  party  leaders  must  tir-t  latacr  with 
their  own." 

Thus  the  "Tew  firm  cf  Rccsevelt  &  Willkie." 
on  the  terms  reported  to  Mr  Landcn,  appears 
net  to  have  been  fornied  and  not  to  be  in 
procec:  rf  formation  That  each  will  pursue 
a  parallel  ccurse  en  foreign  pclicy — war  net 
Intervening — seems  certain  But  Mr.  Landon. 
it  appear'-,  can  met  t  Mr  Willkie  in  Intramural 
debate  m  the  1942  primaries. 


War  Department  Building 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF    ILT  INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  S'^ptember  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FKOM    TTiE     ILLINOIS     ETATE 
JOLTINAL 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext- nci  niv  itma.k.s  m  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  eciitorial  ap- 
jM'armEr  in  thr  Aucu??  19  issu-  cf  the 
Illinois  State  Jouinal  cf  Springfield,  111.: 

'     [Frca-i  the  IlUncis  Sto'e  J-:u:ral,  SpringSeM. 

'  WAR     DEPARTMENT     Bt'TLDrNX. 

The  War  Department  has  up^et  Washing- 
tea  by  a  prcpo-al  to  tuiid  a  $35,0O0,0CO.  35- 
acre  structure  across  the  Pote.inac  in  Vir- 
ginia. Oblectors  say  It  would  spoil  a  firie 
v:sta,  Wv.iikl  r.et  cci.frrm  to  th.e  city  plan, 
and  would  require  new  ronci.-,  nf^-  utilities, 
and  new  hcusir.g  across  the  r.ver 

j  FYom  reports  cf  crcwdcc'  cc  nditl'jns  in 
Washmgtoii.   it    wi-uld    prrb.ibly    be   wiser  to 

'  build  the  new  Army  lieadquarters  somewhere 
in  the  Middle  West      Major  L  Enfant  laid  out 

'  a  city  on  a  broad  scale  but  Washington  has 
grown  bejcnd  what  wa.-  pl.mi  cd  for  it. 
Today  it  is  toe  large  for  itself  it  cio>  s  not 
have  the  facilities  to  mcve  traffic  'peedi.v 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  ccisid- 
eration  is  that  of  national  deftn'e  It  tiie.e 
Is  any  danger  of  air  attack  frcm  Europe, 
Washington  is  as  voilnerable  as  an  Atlantic 


coast  city.  A  raid  on  the  Capital  could  par- 
alvze  the  machinery  cf  National  Govern- 
ment, Which  Is  already  badly  twisted  up  with 

red  tape. 

Decision  ol  the  War  Department  to  trans- 
fer many  of  Us  activities  Inland  would  In- 
sure that  tUis  vital  section  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  caught  in  whatever  might 
happen  to  Washington.  It  would  insure  that 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  would  go  forward 
unhamperecl  and  even  in  times  of  peace  and 
preparation.!  as  at  present,  the  War  Depart- 
ment mighti  find  it  could  accomplish  more 
away  from  Washington. 

At  present,  all  that  our  Governnrent  has 
moved  to  thfc  interior  is  the  principal  portion 
of  its  stock  of  gold  bullion,  which  is  safe- 
guarded at  [Fort  Knox.  Ky.  If  it  is  consid- 
ered the  part  of  wisdom  tc  mcve  the  gold, 
which  Is  Injperishable.  to  a  safe  place,  why 
not  move  the  important  personnel  of  vital 
department*?  The  War  Department  could 
do  far  worsf  than  transfer  many  of  Us  divi- 
sions, now  in  Washington,  to  such  a  place 
as  Fort  KnDx. 


Byrd    Plan    To    Reduce    Nondefense 
i  Spending 


EXTFX?inN'  OF   REJJARKS 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

I    F     NE  .V    HAMe=.iIIF.t 

IN  THE  SfiNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Septemher  8.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  UNITED  STATES  NEWS 


JRII 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  United  States  News  of  Septem- 
ber 12,  1941,  entitled  'Byrd  Flan  to  Re- 
duce Nondefense  Spending  by  Govern- 
ment Generally  Favored  by  Press." 

There  l^eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was' ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  * 

(Prcm  the  United  Stftes  News  of  September 
I  12,  19411 

BYRD  PLAN  p3  REDtJCE  NONDEFENSE  SPENDING  BT 
GOVERNMtlNT   GENEHALLT    FAVOBED   BT    PEESS 

Tlie  ccmfaicnting  press  generally  favors  the 
proposal  fcjr  creation  ut  a  Joint  congressional 
committecjto  seek  reduction  in  governmental 
nondefetijsa  expenditures  Tlie  proposal  Is 
embodied  in  an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill 
new  befcra  Ccngresi  offered  by  Senator  Byrd 
(DemocratJ,  of  Virginia.  Many  of  the  editcrs, 
however,  iel  that  nondefense  expenditures 
are  still  a  long  way  from  actually  being  cut, 
and  urge  Congress  to  follow  up  the  amend- 
ment's recimmendations  vigorously 

"Last  spiing,"  reports  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  (independent  Republican).  "Secre- 
tary Morgiithau  told  Congress  he  thought  a 
billion  doliirs  should  be  cut  from  nondefense 
expenditures.  Asked  where  these  cuts  should 
be  made,  tfie  Secretary  Indignantly  responded 
that  this  twas  the  duty  of  Congress.  And 
President  |loo3evelt  also  said  that  it  wa.s  the 
responsibility  of  Senate  and  HoiL=e  to  decide 
where  redactions  should  be  made.  Senator 
Byrd  agre^  the  Job  of  cutting  the  Budget  is 
that  of  Coiigress,  but  adds  that  it  can  be  done 
'only  whed  there  is  sympathetic  cooperation 
by  the  exeiutlve  branch  of  the  Government.* 
Congress,  tt  course,  holds  the  purse  strings, 
but  the  executive  branch,  which  has  u^ed  all 
sorts  of  pressure  In  the  past  to  locseii  them, 
should  not  be  permitted  tc  dodge  the  respon- 
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Blbllity  when  the  need  arises  for  pulling  them 
a  little  tighter  ■■ 

'"Nobr^dy    was    surprised."    say?    the    Knox- 

vllle '(Tenn.)  Journal  {Independent ),  "that 

the  tax  bill  under  disctisslon  the  past  few 
weeks  developed  Into  th.e  bipgest  one  in  his- 
tory, but  It  will  make  Increased  taxes  much 
easier  to  take  If  our  statesmen  v.-lll  evidence 
on  their  part  an  effective  desire  to  reduce 
unessential  expenses  at  the  same  time  they 
are  hiking  our  taxes.  Ser.ator  Byrd  and  his 
bloc  of  economy-minded  colleagues  In  both 
Houses  represent  the  only  hope  the  Nation  has 
of  avoiding,  at  the  end  of  the  present  spend- 
ing orgy,  a  depression  th^t  will  make  the 
7  lean  years  cf  Joseph  seem  like  a  dream  of 
plenty." 

"All  otlier  lines  of  business,"  remarks  the 
Williamspcrt  (Pa.)  Sun  (Indtpendent) ,  "are 
being  forced  to  forget  about  "business  as 
usual"  during  the  emergency  period.  Yet  in 
matters  of  Government,  departments  net  con- 
cerned with  difense  are  going  ahead  on  an 
"as  ustial"  bssls,  without  reduced  funds,  as 
though  there  were  no  emergency  Why 
shouldn't  the  Government  S3t  a  national  ex- 
ample in  adjustment  cf  affairs  to  an  emer- 
gency schedule?" 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Syracuse  (N  Y.) 
Herald-Journal  (Independent)  comments: 
"Once  more  the  we;rd  saving"  Is  being  heard 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  It  is  about  time. 
But  between  the  word  and  the  reality  a  long 
wait  may  supervene.  It  takes  courage  and 
backbone  to  cut  budgets,  but  men  who  as- 
sume to  govern  a  nation  are  presumed  to  have 
those  qualities  Evidence  of  a  sense  cf  finan- 
cial responsibility  would  be  as  refreshing  a 
relief  am.d  todays  hectic  financing  as  a  cool- 
ing breeze  in  tlie  St:hara  Desert." 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Ycungstown  (Ohio) 
Vlndicattir  (Independent  Democrat),  "'Under 
this  proposal  Congress  or  the  first  time 
would  have  a  Senate-House,  spending-taxlng 
committee  which  cculd  make  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  all  phases  of  Government 
finance,  with  particular  attention  to  methods 
of  saving  money" 

Approving  the  same  feature  of  the  amend- 
ment. ..the  Washington  (D  C)  Post  (Inde- 
pendent) holds:  "If  congiessicnal  commit- 
tees appropriating  funds  were  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  those  that  have  to  find 
revenue,  there  wculd  be  much  less  excuse 
for  failure  to  cut  out  nonessential  expendi- 
tures Senator  Byrd's  prop)osal  would  not 
only  make  for  more  systematic  procedure;  It 
would  enable  Congressmen  to  print  to  the 
record  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  yield  to 
spending  pressure." 

"'The  great  majority  of  Americans."  con- 
tends the  Long  Beach  (Calif  )  Press-Telegram 
(Republican),  recognize  the  vital  necessity 
of  providing  htue  sums  for  natloiial  defense, 
and  to  that  end  they  are  reconciled  to  pay- 
ment of  greatly  increased  taxes  However,  if 
Is  axiomatic  that  economy  in  nondefense 
spending  is  as  effective  a  methcd  of  financing 
defense  activity  as  raising  additional  reve- 
nue." 
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Mr  DAY      Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  mv  remarks  in  the  Record,  1  in- 


clude the  following  radio  addre.^s  deliv- 
ered by  nie  over  station  WWDC,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

I    speak    tonight    in    answer   to   Senator 

BAr.KXEY,  of  Kentucky,  spokesman  for  the 
administration,  who  recently  addressed  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  front  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  and  especially 
to  that  part  of  his  address  In  which  he  char- 
acterized 80  percent  of  the  American  people 
as  '"a  little  coterie  of  American  ostriches."' 
Senator  Barklet  also  referred  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  as  ""serpents  in 
our  garden  of  Eden."  Tliete  intemperate  and 
intolerant  statements  clearly  dcironstrate  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  the  morale  of  the 
American  {seople  Is  at  such  a  low  point  tlaat 
one  of  the  leading  commentators  for  the 
adinlnistration  is  forced  to  admit: 

""The  most  perplexing  problem  before  the 
American  high  comm.and  is  how  to  make  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  feel  the  urgency 
needed  both  to  speed  up  arm.s  production  and 
to  enable  the  President  to  take  further  steps 
In  aid  of  the  British  and  their  allies  That 
there  has  been  a  let-down  during  the  last  3 
months  is  generally  "onceded  •  •  •  A 
declaration  of  war.  admittedly,  Is  at  present 
politically  impracticable  The  best  substi- 
tute, in  the  view  of  tho:-e  wno  are  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  would  be  such 
specific  steps  as  sending  a  sm.all  fxpeditionary 
force  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  protect- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  sea  lane  all  the  way  to 
the  tip  of  Scotland,  or  perhaps  all  the  way 
Into  BrltL<=h  ports  " 

WTiat  !ias  caused  Senator  Barkley  to  char- 
acterize *he  American  people  as  ostriches  and 
serpents?  The  answer  is  plain  It  is  due  to 
the  close  alliance  of  the  administration  with 
the  Soviet  Union  Tne  American  people  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  having  their  sons  fight 
and  die  lo  perpetuate  the  cruel  dictatorship 
of  Stalin  They  know  that  in  the  last  few 
years  SOtOO.OOO  Innocent  victims  have  been 
murdered  In  cold  blood  in  Soviet  Ru-'sia  and 
thit  tcda>  10  percent  hold  in  subjection  the 
other  90  percent  in  furtherance  of  a  program 
designed  and  administered  to  utterly  dnstrcy 
human  p-^rsonality  aiid  to  kill  all  religion  in 
the  hearts  and  breasts  of  the  Russian  people. 
Senator  Bap.kley  In  his  address  at  Phila- 
delphia lakes  pains  to  state: 

"Neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Brit- 
ain thereby  ebpouses  the  Internal  policies  or 
the  political  philosophy  which  since  the 
World  War  has  guided  the  Soviet  Republic" 
Senator  Barkley  knows  that  he  cannot  con- 
trol the  mad  forces  which  are  new  let  Iccse 
upon  the  world.  He  must  recognize  the 
change  in  events  that  have  taken  place  since 
he  addressed  the  Senate  in  February  1941. 
when  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  up  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.    He  stated  then— 

"The  Importance  of  the  subject,  the  conse- 
quences which  may  flow  from  Us  enactment 
and  administration,  the  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense with  which  the  American  people  are 
today  tiptoeing  to  catch  the  latest  word  ccn- 
cerning  events  over  which  they  now  have  no 
control,  but  which  may  for  generations  and 
centuries  determine  the  fate  of  America  and 
the  world,  require  of  us  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, calmness,  frankness,  and  courage  In 
our  approach  to  and  our  discussion  of  this 
tremendous  subject." 

Exercising  this  type  of  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness, I  state  with  confidence  that  when  the 
permanent  record  of  history  is  written  of  the 
period  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  it 
will  be  stated  that  Hitler  misjudged  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  end  the 
world  underestimated  tiie  p  iwer  of  com- 
munism. It  is  now  11  weeks  since  Hitler 
Invaded  the  land  of  the  S-viets.  and  It  will 
be  many  long  monihs  before  he  can  expect 
anything  approaching  a  victory.  The  siege  of 
Leningrad  resembles  the  siege  of  Madrid. 
With  winter  months  approaching,  hi-  panzer 
uni'-s  m.ust  be  supplanted  by  heavy  art.llery 
to   lay   siege  to  what   was  once  the   mighty 


city  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  front  is  1800 
miles  In  length,  end  no  p.art  of  this  va'-t  lino 
dare  be  unprotected  against  a  counterattack 
from  the  Ssviet  forces  This  means  that  the 
whole  stage  of  the  war  has  been  altered.  The 
threat  of  an  invasion  by  Hitler  cf  cur  own 
soil  or  any  part  of  the  Western  KLmlsphere 
has  vanished  into  thin  air.  Wiiei^.  tae  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  recornize 
this  and  say  it,  they  are  not  "'ostriches"  c; 
"serpents."  I  can  appreciate  the  d:sappo!nt- 
ment  of  the  learned  Senator  when  he  realizes 
that  Hitler  Is  not  coming,  but  he  need  not 
la'c  his  temper.  He  need  not  Join  in  the 
general  abuse  heaped  upon  all  these  who  are 
oppcsed  to  war  He  gains  ncthinc  by  in- 
dicting his  own  people  It  is  cruel  to  ch.;ige 
such  a  lack  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the 
American  people  who  have  betn  long  sufTt  rir.t 
during  the  many  disappointments  cf  that  er.; 
which  was  ushered  in  on  March  4,  1933. 

Tlie  old  arguments— the  ones  we  heard  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act — are  badly  shopworn  and  obvu  usly 
thref.dbare.  New  arguments  must  be  con- 
trive i.  But  where  to  find  thcm'^  The  ad- 
ministration is  nettled  and  peevish  because 
the  people  have  become  too  complacent  The 
big  question  at  the  White  House  and  among 
the  "brain  trust"  is.  Who  has  a  good  scare 
which  can  really  get  results? 

Senator  Barkley  is  embarrassed  He 
knows  that  the  American  people  have  no 
enthusiasm  for  a  triumph  of  communism 
He  knows  that  there  is  not  a  veteran  of  the 
World  War  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
does  not  despl-^e  Stalin  and  all  his  works.  p;c 
knows  that  he  cannot  control  Stalin  if  vic- 
tory shall  come  to  his  standards.  He  holds 
a  brief  for  a  cause  which  has  failed,  but. 
loyal  to  the  P-esldent,  he  must  continue 
on.  At  Philadelphia,  in  his  recent  address. 
he  stated: 

"I  would  rather  surrender  a  few  cf  eur 
liberties  for  a  short  time  in  tlie  preser\,itu  :i 
of  our  defense  than  to  surrender  tlieni  per- 
man?ntly  to  Hitler  and  his  crew  of  nation 
wreckers." 

What  liberties.  Senator,  would  vlu  surre:;- 
der?  How  do  you  know.  Senator,  that  the 
American  people  would  ever  get  them  baci:? 
Speaking  In  the  United  States  Senate  on 
February  17,  1941.  of  the  Lri.ci-Lease  Act. 
Senrtor  Barkley  said; 

"lliis  measure  does  not  surrender  Uie  right 
of  Congress  to  declare  war.  It  not  only  pre- 
servjs  that  constitutional  right,  wliich  can- 
not be  abrogated,  but  it  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  to  Congress  lor  the  apprcprl- 
atloas  necessary  to  administer  it,  and  also 
the  authority  to  make  contracts  for  future 
execution. 

•"ITUs  measure  does  not  confer  upon  the 
President  the  right  to  convoy  ships  across 
the  ocean. 

"It  does  not  confer  upon  him  the  right  to 
Bead  American  troops  to  Europe. 

"It  does  not  confer  upon  bim  the  author- 
ity to  send  American  ships  Into  war  zones. 
"It  does  not  confer  upon  him  the  power  to 
sleze  foreign  ships  In  the  ports  of  the  Ui.i'cd 
States. 

"It  does  rrot  confer  upon  him  tiie  power  to 
impose  a  censorship,  or  to  restrict  the  free- 
dom, of  speech  or  of  the  press  or  of  worship 
or  of  assembly.  These  rights  have  been  abol- 
ished in  the  dictator  nations,  but  they  have 
not  been  restricted  in  any  respect  m  the 
United  States,  and  will  not  be  under  the 
terms  of  this  measure." 

May  I  ask  you.  Senate:  Barkley,  under 
wh?.t  authority  did  he  President  send  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Iceland  where  they  are  new 
brigaded  w'th  British  troops?  Under  what 
autnority  have  we  built  sTategic  defenses  m 
Freetown.  Africa?  Under  wiiat  authority  did 
the  American  Navy  drcp  de;-,*.h  be)mb6  on 
German  submarines?  Under  what  authority 
did    Secretary    Kncx    ci.    September    4.    1941. 
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e^v.et  tpchnirlan.  to  this  coun'.ry  aiid  ftre 
Ic\ir  sh''-..'  at  h  rcpcr't-i-  :»'.ul  p.nc'Oi^rapht-r 
or  the  Seattl'-  Time?  carrying  American  citi- 
zer.t  cxerci^ir.:;  •r»-;r  ct..n?-tuuticnal  right  of 
IrecUoni  cf  The  pre<-s  in  cue  bo..t  and  another 
Yj.  at  ci-.rnini?  a  p: -t-Inte'.lL'encer  reporter 
ard  phcicerp.pher  \^a.s  stepped  although  no 
yho'h  were  f.re;!?  UnC.er  what  authcrUy  did 
Secreiarv   Knrx     n  Jun-  30.  1941.  ?tate:  j 

-An  t-ll-cir  offt'nsive  th'^t  will  destrry  Hit-  ! 
leriMn  can  oniv  be  undertaken  if  the  products  ! 
of  the  huge  war  lndu.strv  v  hlch  we  are  com- 
pleting nnd  their  de'-tinalinn  on  the  British 
Isles  promptly  and  rafely.  '  *  *  The 
tune  tc  use  cur  S;tvy  to  clear  the  AiIaiiNc  of 
th"^  German  menace   ij?  at  hand 

Senatur  B.^rkley.  in   the  pame  rt-marics  in 
the  Stnate  <4  the  Un:t»'a  States  s'ated' 

-We  00  not  w.-.nt  war  We  hate  war  Most 
of  ti--  here  have  ^■epn  the  rav.ige?  cf  war  and 
we  have  f-een  the  dcv;;!'tatl')n  and  the  sufTer- 
Inc  which  it  has  always  entailed.  We  do  nc: 
want  these  ravaqes  and  thi>  >^ufTeri:-.g  to  conu' 
to  our  =h.^rf?  We  Ve  levc  that  th;.^  meanirr 
(the  Lend  Le.i-'e  Act  1  off'^rs  the  sure-'-'t  methcd 
bv  whRh  we  can  avoid  participat.on  actively 
ui  this  war  and  at  the  =a:T\e  time  help  those 
nations  which  are  heroically  grappling  with 
a  universal  e;ieiny  tc  pre.scrve  the  dcctrinti 
of  cui  tathers  and  the  r':p:ration>  of  our  own 
hear's  ' 

I  a!=»c  you   Sennti  r  B.\aK.:F.Y.  Are  wc  actively 
In  th;«:  war?     Yeu  may  answer  that  Congress 
has  nor   declar.-d   war.   but   you   cannot   deny 
that    the   President   Is  waging   war,   claiming 
authrnty  from  the  Lend-Lta^e  Act  which  ycu 
?pr-n.«rred     lu     the     United     Sta'es     Sei.ate 
Knc^!:ig  the-^e  facT.-:  and  dislllusi-ined  as  you 
nuist   bo    Ser.a'cr  Barkixy.   would   ycu  "sur- 
render a  ft-w  of  cur  liberties  for  a  short  tlmf-? 
We  must  face  ugly  facts.     Nothing  can  be 
gamed  bv   name  calling      I   charge  here   tc- 
niL-ht  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Sccretiry 
Knox  are  us\irplng  crnstitutlonal  p^jwers  iha: 
belong  nnlv  to  the  Ccnprea:^  and   the  Amer- 
ican   people      What    security   have   we   If    we 
surrender  our  liberties  tc  'hern  that  we  will 
ev.r   get    them   back.'     Senator   B.\RK.ixy   wa.s 
sincere    when   he   stated   in   the   Senate   i^hat 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  provided      His  views  wer.- 
shared  bv  i  ther  Senators  who  suppcr-ed  that    i 
measure.'    But  lock  at  the  result      That   law    1 
has  been  violated  both  in  spirit  and  m  letter. 
Tlie  President  is  coming  tc  the  Congress  lu 
the    near    future    for    aciditirnal     lend-lea- e 
mcnevs      In  the  name  cf  God.  after  this  rec- 
ord   Is  It  asking  too  much  tc  urge   that  the 
Congress  be  on  guard"*     Is  it  asking  too  mucn 
that  the  Con<;ress  have  a  full  accounting  cf 
what  has  been  done  under  the  flist  authcri- 
zation     of    $7  000  000  000?     Is    it     asking    too 
much  that  th.   Prc.-id  nt  and  Sfcrctary  Knox 
take   the   American   pecp'.e   intc   their  ccnfi- 
dence  and  make  known  the-r  real  intent '.cnsi 
In    response    to    the   urgent    prayers   of    the 
people  from   all  over  the   Nation,   on   Aiieu-t 
5.  1941.  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Concurrent  Resolution  No    51  re- 
voking the  powers  cf  the  President  under  the 
Lend-Lease    Act    to   give   any   of    our   moneys 
to  the  Soviet  Union.     No  real  Amorican  de- 
sires  the   triumph  cf   S.alm      No  real   Amer- 
ican would  like  ti  see  th.>  cruel  CommuMi-t 
dlctatorshir,  spread  over  the  small  nations  cf 
Europe      l"kn->w  cf  no  be't'-r  way  to  prevent 
such  a  triumph  and  no  better  way  by  which 
the  American  people  can  express  their  repudi- 
ation of  communism  than  the  passage  rf  th.s 
concurrent    resolution.     Under    the    term.s    of 
tlie  L'-'iid-Lc.ise  Act.   merely   a  majovi'v   vo'e 
of  hC'th  Hcii-^es  of  Con;:;reFs  is  reqtiired  to  this 
end      The  signature  cf  the  President   is  net 
rcruired      Nj  or.e  C'.n  foretell  or  control  whet 
Will  happen  m  Europe     We  have  in  otir  com- 
mand  the   power   tc   state   emphaticaHy   that 
we 'a=sum,e  no  responsibility  for  the  triumph 
of  communism. 

The  decl.iraticn  of  principles  announced  by 
Prei-.dent  Roosevelt  as  the  result  cf  his  agr.'o- 
meni  with  Winston  Churchill  furnishes  the 
foundation  for  black  dlsccuragem.ent.  The 
President    has    pledged    this   Nation    to    the 


triumph  of  the  S'v.et  Union,  He  is  so  intent 
up.;n  this  cbjec  that  he  is  ccnirdfd  to  state 
in  Ills  m.essa^e  to  the  Con.;rr:,s  cf  August  21. 
1911.  in  spe.;>:i.g  of  thi=  dv.Iara-.cn  cf  prin- 
ciples; 

•It  is  so  clear-cut  that  it  i^  difficult  to  op- 
pc-e  m  anv  major  particular  without  auto- 
matically admitting  a  willincn-,  s.s  to  accept 
compromise  with  nazl-ism;  or  to  acree  to  a  j 
world  peace  which  would  give  to  nazt-ism 
domination  over  large  numbers  of  ccnnuered 
nation-s  " 

Dare  we  admi'.  that  there  is  no  hope  cf 
peace?  Must  the  United  States  be  engaged 
for  long  vears  'o  co.ne,  fcllcwinc  the  leader- 
ship orVrcildent  Roosevelt  of  ■matchine  de- 
struction with  more  destruc'ion,  slaughter 
with  ereater  slaughter  ',>  What  will  be  left 
of  the  United  States ,'  How  can  we  met- 1  the 
demands  cf  the  ptrple  for  econcm.c  security 
and  constitutional   freedom^' 

The    conciusi.  n     is    irresistible     that     the 

!    President  and  S:cretary  Knoii  are  waeing  war, 

i    but  the  Congress  is  not.     The  war   tcciay  in 

I    Am.Tica  IS  a  war  between  the  Cciigress  and 

i    the  Preslder.t.     Supportins'  the  Contiess  are 

i    83    percriit    of    the    Amer:c;;n    people       The 

President    is   cnpo&ed    by    tir.e   American   ma- 

1    jcritv.     I  proclaim   here   and   now   that   it   Is 

mipcsMble   to    redeem   a    world   sunk   In   the 

tlccd-soaked   fields  cf  battle  except   we  fol- 

i    lew  the  Prince  cf  Peace 

I        I  stated  at  the  outset  that  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  there  is  a  marked  let-down  in 
the  morale  of  the  American   people      Tills  Is 
I    putting  it  mildlv.     In  the  last  few  months  I 
I    have  app^-ared  bef.jre  many  thousands  of  our 
Amtncan   citiztns  and   have  received  letters 
'    from   countles^s  other   thousands.     The   mes- 
sage wnich  tliey  confide  has  always  been  the 
se-   e,    Tlicse  m  authcncy  have  usurped  con- 
st.lutional    authcrny    and    there    is    fear    In 
the  hearts  o:  the  American  people  that  this 
great  Rtpubhc  i,^  btii.g  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed   bv    thjse    -.vhcm    they    trusted    and 
placed  m  power     Symptom.atic  of  this  Is  the 
It  cent  article  of  Presitlent  Roosevelt  in  Ccl- 
lur's    wceklv    m    whicii    he   exults   over   the 
change  that  has  come  to  our  Supreme  Court. 
Under  the  Cjiistitution.  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment  is   one    of    the   three    great   coordinate 
tranches    of    the    Government,      In    fcrmer 
times    it  was  possible  to  go  to  the  courts  to 
obtain  an  in'erpretation  of  legislation  and  to 
a<k  for   a  check   upcn   Illegal   measures  and 
actions.    Today,  there  is  no  great  Independent 
tribunal  of  Justice      It   is  packed  with   New 
Deal  svmnathizers 

L.ttie  did  we  think  that  when  we  heard 
President  Roosevelt  say  (March  9.  1937): 
"Last  Thursday  I  described  the  American 
form  of  government  as  a  three-horse  team 
provided  bv  the  Constitution  to  the  Ameri- 
can pec  pie  so  that  their  field  might  be  plowed. 
Tiic  thiee  horse.'^  are,  of  course,  the  three 
branches  of  Government — the  Congress,  the 
Executive,  and  the  court?     Two  of  the  horses 
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are  pulling  in  unisc  n  today;  the  third  is 
n'n' ■  that  withm  a  few  short  years  the  third 
h.-se  w -ju'd  ex;s'  in  form  cnly.  Less  did  we  ' 
think  that  the  President  would  pat  himself 
c':\  the  b:;Ck  for  the  destruction  which  he  has 
irflicted  on  the  courts. 

We  are  in  grave  dan:cr  Our  form  of  gov- 
ernment Is  rraduallv  beir.g  taken  apart.  Each 
div  prescn-s  nev.-  cv. deuces  of  this  process, 
whether  it  be  price  fixing  seizure  cf  private 
indu.-trv  elimination  of  small  business, 
smearing  and  pursme  of  opponents,  disregard 
of  con.-tr:utional  limitations,  and  even  waging 
wir   with   no  authoritv 

The  Congress  voted  203  'c  202  on  the  issue 
of  the  cxt^msion  of  th-  rir-.f-  I?  must  still 
pass  on  price  fixing:  It  mun  still  pas?  en 
additional  lend-lease  moneys;  The  American 
"pei'ple  must  make  kn',  wn  their  emphatic  de- 
te.minancn  to  prevent  'he  undermining  of 
this  R'pt  hlic  Thi=  is  not  a  partisan  appeal. 
I  know  that  the  great  patriotic  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  do  their  utmost  to  preserve 
the  c"ons'itution  of  the  United  State?  which 
they  love  and  for  which  they  w' re  willing  to 
give  the  full  measure  of  devotion. 


Ml.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  made  on  Labor  Day: 

Mr  cnalrman,  today  the  uppermost  ques- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  average  laboring  man 
is.  "Will  we  be  able  to  keep  cut  cf  the  World 
War"  anti  'Will  the  laboring  man  be  able  to 
hold  fast  to  the  great  gains  labor  has  made 
since  19^3  ?' 

The  fifst  question  can  only  be  answered  by 
Hitler  a«d  his  Axis  companions.  The  seccnd 
can  only  be  answered  by  labor  itself— by  its 
patriotian  and  determination  to  fight  for  Its 
rights,  lyv  sending  men  to  Congress  and  pub- 
lic office" who  have  proven  true  to  the  inter- 
ests of  l*bor,  and  who  have  shown  that  they 
are  Intefested  and  concerned  about  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

Isolationists  tell  us  we  can  whip  Hitler 
unaided  and  alone,  and  then  argue  we  should 
do  nottjing  to  prepare  ourselves  to  do  the 
job.  evin  if  it  should  become  necessary. 
Where  «?ould  these  two  different  positions 
get  us'' 

Whem  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  talk  of 
war  in  Hushed  tones,  we  are  close  to  the  point 
of  losing  our  freedom  forever. 

The  most  fortunate  man  in  the  wcrld  today 
is  the  American, 

He  hears  an  airplane  overhead,  and— If  he 
looks  up  at  all— does  so  In  curiosity,  nplther 
m  fear  nor  in  the  hope  cf  seeing  a  protector. 
His  wife  goes  marketing,  and  her  purchases 
are  liiflited  by  her  needs,  her  tastes,  her 
budgetj,  but  not  by  decree. 

He  oomes  home  of  an  evening  through 
streets  which  are  well  lighted,  not  dimly  In 
blue. 

He  rfads  his  newspaper  and  knows  what  It 
savs  la  not  concocted  by  a  bureau,  but  an 
honest]  untrammeled  effort  to  present  the 
truth.  I  He  has  never  had  on  a  gas  m.ask.  Has 
never  been  in  a  bombproof  shelter  His 
militany  training,  an  R.  O  T  C.  course  in 
collegei  he  took  because  it  excused  him  ficm 
the  gytn  course,  and  it  was  not  compulsory. 
He  l^longs  to  such  fraternal  organizaticrs 
and  cltibs  as  he  wishes. 

He  idheres  to  a  political  party  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  desires — the  dominant  one,  if 
that  ie  his  choice,  but  with  the  distinct 
reservition  that  he  may  criticize  any  of  its 
policii  with  all  the  vigor  which  to  him  seems 
—any  other  as  his  convictions  dictate. 
if  it  be  his  decision,  one  which  holds 
le  theory  of  government  of  the  country 
ng  and  should  be  scrapped. 
....  Joes  not  believe.  If  his  party  is  out  of 
powerjthat  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  ccme 
into  jiiwer  Is  through  a  bloody  revolution. 

He  inverses  with  friends,  even  witA  chance 
acquaintances,  expressing  freely  his  opinion 
on  aiA-  subject,  without  fear. 

He  Boes  not  expect  his  mall  to  be  opened 
betweitn  posting  and  receipt,  nor  his  tele- 
phon^to  be  tapped. 

He  fihanges  his  place  of  dwelling  and  does 
not  r^ort  so  dclng  to  the  police.  He  has  not 
registfred  with  the  police.  He  carries  an 
Identification  card  only  in  case  he  should  te 
the  victim  of  a  traffic  accident. 
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He  think?  ol  h»is  neinhb<-irs  across  mtirna- 
tlonal  borders — of  those  to  the  north.  a.«- 
though  ihey  were  across  a  State  line,  rather 
than  as  foreigners,  of  those  to  the  south  more 
as  itrangers  since  th^y  s;>  ak  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  him  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  new  oa'-^r-^  of  difference  be- 
tween his  goven.ni'iit  ,.iid  theirs,  but  cf 
neither  with  an  expectai  cy  of  war 

He  worships.  G-d  in  the  fashion  of  his 
chcice. 

His  children  arc  with  him  in  his  home, 
neither  removed  to  a  place  of  greater  :.afety.  if 
young,  nor,  if  older,  ordered  ready  to  serve 
the  Statf  with  sacrifices  of  limb  or  life 

He  has  his  problems,  hi*  troubles,  his  un- 
certainties, but  al!  others  are  net  over- 
shadowed by  the  imminence  of  battle  and 
sudden  death 

He  should  struggle  to  preserve  his  Amer- 
Icani-sm  with  it*  priceless  privileges  He  is  a 
fortunate  man      He  is  an  American 

But  America  must  awake  to  the  dangers 
that  confront  us;  and.  as  Burns  said  of 
America: 

"Btit  come,  ye  sons  of  liberty 
Columbia's  offspring,  brave  and  free. 
In  danger's  hour  still  flaming  in  the  van 
Ye  know  and  dare  maintain  the  royalty  of 
man." 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
characterize  a.'s  stooges  and  tools  of  John  L. 
Lewis  and  William  L  Green  all  those  who 
oppose  legislative  attacks  upon  the  N  L  R  .^ 
and  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  can  say  that  during 
the  last  campaign  I  did  not  have  the  endorse- 
ment by  resolution  of  any  labor  union,  either 
national  or  State  However,  I  did  have  the 
support  of  thousands  of  loyal  unioir  men 
who  believed  I  could  and  would  legislate 
fairly,  so  far  rs  their  Interests  were  concerned. 
Therefore,  In  approaching  legislation  that 
will  affect  every  w>  rkln^man  Congress  most 
consider  all  such  legislation  with  great  care 
and  caution,  so  as  not  tc  bring  loss  to  the 
American  workmen  who  have  fought  so  vall- 
ently  for  a  better  standard  of  living  and  the 
extension  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  the  Amer- 
ican workmen  in  their  efforts  to  secure  these 
rights  for  themselves 

After  listening  to  those  who  attempt  to 
amend  labor  laws  declare  they  are  only  seek- 
ing to  promote  the  Imerests  of  the  poor,  de- 
luded wcrklngman  who  has  been  so  foolish 
as  to  join  either  the  A  F  of  L.  or  tie  C  I  O  , 
I  am  reminded  of  a  Mose  Jordan,  an  old 
Ohio  River  darkey  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
fishing  One  day  Mo."^  was  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  a  large  channel  catfish,  and  if  there 
is  anything  an  Ohio  River  darky  loves  more 
than  a  channel  cat  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  It. 
Upon  landing  his  fish.  Mose  proceeded  at  once 
to  prepare  it  for  the  griddle  Of  course,  the 
catfish  objected  and  tried  to  horn  him. 

Mose  held  the  fish,  as  only  an  expert  can. 
and  exclaimed.  "What's  the  matter  with  you 
all  catfl.ih;  .vhat's  yuh  tryln'  to  hawn  me 
foah?  I'se  not  gwlne  to  do  nothln'  to  you. 
only  cut  off  your  hald,  skin  yuh,  and  eat  yuh," 
I  believe  the  most  Important  principle  in 
the  maintenance  of  free  government  is  free 
enterprise  and  free  labor  Therefore  legis- 
lation looking  toward  the  restriction  of  labor 
and  industry  In  making  agreements  for  the 
so-called  closed  shops  can  only  prevent  the 
freedom  of  contract  and  upset  the  general 
good  labor  relations  that  now  exist  in  this 
cotintry  between  labor  and  industry 

The  labor  bills  new  pending  before  Congress 
seeking  to  prevent  labor  from  exercising  its 
rights  to  strike— as  a  last  resort  against  what 
It  beheves  to  be  unjust  burdens — Is  only 
aimed  at  labor's  one  safeguard  against  unjiist 
and  intolerable  conditions  that  have  in  our 
Nations  history,  cropped  up  from  time  to 
time 

The  nph.t  -0  organize  bhigsln  collectively. 
.o.d  strike  is  a  fundament  ,1  t  u'.'Aaik  of  .Amer- 
ican demi  crscy      Long  bef   re  tliere  were  any 
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Federal  statutes  guarantt^ing  the  ri^ht  of 
labor  organizations  to  exist,  or  a  roof  and 
floor  protecting  the  hours  cf  labor  and  wages 
received  therefor,  cur  highest  Court  in  1911. 
by  Justice  Lamar.  In  the  case  of  Gcmprrs  v. 
Bucks  Stove  <i-  R  Co  said.  "Society  Itself  is  an 
organlxation  and  does  not  ob.'ect  to  organi- 
Eatlon  for  social  religicus.  business  and  legal 
purposes.  The  law  therefore  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  workmgmen  Uj  unite  and  Invite 
others  to  Join  their  ranks,  thereby  making 
available  the  strength,  influence,  and  power 
that  comes  from  tuch  association  " 

Recently  our  court,  again  discussing  the 
subject,  said,  "It  is  recognized  now  that  satis- 
factory hours  and  wages,  and  working  condi- 
tions in  industry,  and  bargaining  position 
which  makes  these  possible,  have  an  Im.pcr- 
tance  which  is  not  less  than  the  Interests  of 
these  in  business  or  industry  directly  con- 
cerned. Fre&  discussion  concerning  the  con- 
ditions in  industry  of  the  causes  of  labor  d  s- 
putes  appears  to  us  indispensable  to  the 
effective  and  Intelligent  use  of  the  process  of 
popular  government  to  shape  the  destiny  of 
modern  Industrial  society." 

Union  labor  readily  grants  the  right  to 
strike  should  be  used  sparingly  and  as  a  last 
resort  to  settle  labor  disputes,  but  without  It 
labor  orgBnizaticns.  recognized  by  our  laws 
passed  by  Congress  Itself,  would  be  an  idle 
gesture,  and  would  soon  become  obsolete,  and 
as  a  result,  chaos,  strikes,  lock-outs,  and 
sweatshops  would  again  paralyze  American 
industry,  as  in  the  days  when  Injunctions  and 
yellow-dog  contracts  leigned  in  the  American 
labor  world. 

Is  anyone  in  America  so  unsophisticated 
as  to  believe  that  American  labor  will  submit 
tamely  to  the  loss  of  all  restralnt.s  against 
the  turning  back  of  the  pages  of  American 
history  to  the  open  shop  In  times  of  peace? 

In  response  to  all  these  efforts  to  cripple 
the  right  to  strike  or  organize,  let  me  men- 
tion that  In  the  democratic  countries  It  Is 
impossible  to  prevent  strikes  simply  by  legis- 
lation. Both  peacetime  and  wartime  expe- 
rience in  Canada  and  Australia  show  that 
strikes  actually  Increased  under  compulsory 
arbitration  laws.  An  increase  likewise  oc- 
curred during  the  World  War.  when  Great 
Britain  attempted  tc  outlaw  as  illegal  all 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  Even  the  slightest 
study  of  this  subject  will  convince  the  open- 
minded  student  that  great  bodies  of  organized 
labor  cannot  t>e  forced  to  work  against  their 
will.  Industrial  peace  Is  most  often  found 
In  unionized  Industries  that  have  had  a  long 
experience  at  collective  bargaining,  while 
strikes  and  labor  troubles  occur  most  fre- 
quently among  the  disorganized  rather  than 
among  those  who  are  under  the  leadership 
and  advice  of  their  own  cla.ss. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  bears  out  this  statement.  It  states  that 
"Strike  activities  in  1940  were  lower  than  each 
of  the  3  previous  years  and  below  the  na- 
tional emergency  period  of  1916  and  1917. 
The  total  number  of  suikes  in  1940  was  6.6 
percent  less  than  1919.  The  number  of 
workers  involved  dropped  more  than  one- 
half 
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states,   ••Wiien    a   siimtu;;    is   in    god    condi- 
tion, don't  meddle  with   it 

This  Is  certainly  sage  ari\i«.e,  and  Congress 
should  be  more  careful  than  ever,  lest  they 
may  by  precipitated  action,  bring  down  upon 
us  "the  resentment  of  labor  that  will  surely 
cost  u.s  vastly  more  trouble  t!l.'n  now  exist- 
in  the  labor  wcrld 

Not  only  do  the  friends  of  lab-;  view  with 
alarm  the  efforts  of  those  wl.'se  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  restrict  labor,  but  just  recently 
the  Committee  on  Manufacture  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  Unltf>d  State--  '.\r,v 
certainly  cannot  be  charged  with  pla\ing 
politics  to  secure  votes — voiced  opposition 
to  the  enactment  of  Federal  ai.tlstrike  lecis- 
lation.  on  the  grounds  it  w(  uld  "prcve  inef- 
fective and  deny  fundamental  rights  to  cur 
Citizens."  And  ccntinuing  further.  "The 
chamber  believes  public  Interc-t  v,  .\\  be  best 
served  by  voluntary  cooperaticn 

In  the  face  of  these  strong  statements, 
from  tx)th  capital  and  labor,  hew  can  any 
statesman — without  becoming  liable  to  the 
charge  cf  prejudice  against  labor — seek  to 
prevent  them  from  the  exercise  of  rights  that 
are  not  only  legal  and  constitutlcnal.  but 
are  inherent  in  every  wcrklngman;  the  right 
to  live:  the  right  to  work;  the  right  to  con- 
tract: and  the  right  to  better  his  eorditinn 
In  life,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his 
family  and  future  generatlonB, 


Only  the  other  day,  Sidney  Hillman,  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  said  "None  ci  the  handful  of 
work  stoppages  have  bepn  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, '  adding,  "th^  re  :s  no  reed  now  for  addi- 
tional legislation  covenr.e  iabrr  prcb'ems  in 
defense,"    Commenting  further,  Mi.  HiUman 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  cf  M:cl;ipan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  the  adm-.ni.'^tration 
ha.s  .so  bungled  what  was  ciiginally  an 
inept  and  ill-advised  effori  to  regin^icnt 
the  people  a  little  more  and  in  a  new- 
direction  as  to  arouse  the  ccun'.ry. 

Tlie  whole  Nation  has  resounded  with 
the  dire  predictions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Mr.  Ickcs.  about  the  alleged 
gasoline  shortage  and  th*.  prtUnded 
necessity  for  ratiuning  the  eastern  sea- 
board in  its  gasoline  coni-umption.  Mr. 
lakes  went  so  far  as  to  brand  as  unpa- 
triotic, if  not  active  aides  uf  Hitler,  any 
Ameiioans.  Members  cf  Ctngrt.s.s  or 
otheiwise.  who  dared  to  criticize  Ickes' 
sudden  and  startling  eflcrt  to  ration  the 
East  in  its  gasoline  consumption. 

It  now  develops  that  the  lumoi?  of 
the  latt  3  weeks  concerning  a  supply  of 
idle  oil-tank  cars  wtie  c  ir*ct.  I>  .'-p.te 
the  administration's  m-..'-'.  mitr-se  effoiLs 
to  hush  the  rumor,  the  report  persisted 
that  there  are  plenty  of  tank  cars  to 
carry  an  ad' quale  supply  cf  gasoline 
to  the  East.  J  J  Pclky,  prpsid-'-nt  of 
the  Association  of  Am.oncan  Railroads. 
last  week  testified  btfcrt  a  Senate  com- 
mittee invest  pr;r.c  t'.!.  a'.Vp.  d  gasoline 
shortage  that  tlioie  arc  20  000  railroad 
tank  cars  available  to  carry  2G0  000  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  and  fuel  ell  from  the 
west  coast  to  the  east  coa.-t.  which  is 
some  25  000  barrels  a  day  mc  re  than  the 
shor'age  alleged  to  exist.  Mr  Pellcy  as- 
sured   the    Senate    ccmmltict    that    the 
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railroads  could,  '^•ithout  any  trouble, 
transport  thi~  200.000  barrels  of  gasoline 
and  oil  each  d:iy  to  the  eastern  seab-^ard 
without  interfriing  with  any  other  phase 
of  thf  national-preparedness  program. 

Litter  tht^  (  fficial.^  of  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  oil  companies  got  to- 
gether to  arrange  for  a  reduced  rate  on 
ga.solinf  transportation  and  the  alleaed 
short agt'  bU  w  up  in  Harold  Ickes'  face 

Ev;  n  Mr,  Ick<  >^  never  had  the  temeiay 
to  allecf  that  th-re  was  any  shortas*' 
in  gasoline  production.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  shortage  of  transportation  facilities, 
due  to  the  fact  rhat  the  United  State- 
hiid  g.V'-n  to  England  and  Ru:>.>!a  so 
many  oil  tank'  rs  which  formerly  had 
bern  u-'d  to  bring  oil  from  the  Pacific 
cca.-t  to  the  oa-tprn  seaboard. 

It  has  ben  stated  by  some  Engli.-h 
sourct  thiat  Britain  had  enou:?h  surplus 
tank'Ts  to  relieve  our  need,  but  this  was 
be-ide  the  question  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  very  time  Mr,  Ickes.  with  the 
approval  of  the  administration,  was 
gravely  upsetting  the  whcle  economic 
balance  in  the  East  by  these  threats  of 
gasoline  rationing,  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  railroad  tank  cars  and  locomo- 
tives to  transport  all  the  ga.-s^line  needed 
in  the  East  to  the  Eastern  States,  Fur- 
ther than  that  the  railroads  need  thi.s 
biL-iness. 

This  spectacular  att.mpt  on  th-    part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  im- 
pose a  dictatorial  restriction  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ea.st  was  so  *nept.  ill-consid- 
ered and  unnecessary  as  to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  in  Washington  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  thing  was  sprung  in 
order  to  condition  American  thinking  to 
more  dictatorial  and  stringent  methods 
of   regimentation  than  the  country  has 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  last  8  years 
even  under  the  New  Deal  Administration. 
The  suspicion  that  this  Is  so  is  heightened 
by  th-^  fact  that  instead  of  welcoming  the 
information    that    these    tank    cars    are 
available,  some  high  administration  offi- 
cials seem  to  resent  the  fact  that  the  in- 
formation was  made  public.     Apparently 
for    some    reason    that    cannot    now    be 
fathomed,  the  administration  wanted  the 
people  of  the  eastern  seaboard  to  accus- 
tom themselves  to  being  summarily  de- 
prived of  the  irregular  supply  of  an  es- 
sential of  American  everyday  life      The 
only  possible  reason  anybody  in  the  ad- 
mmistratlon  should  want  to  so  condition 
the  American  mind  seems  to  be  to  pre- 
pare It  for  some  kind  of  dictatorsh.p.     If 
this  is  not    the   case,   then   this  sudden 
furor  about  a  casoline  shortage  and  the 
threat  to  ration  citizens  must  have  been 
the  act  of  an  official  who  was  so 'wholly 
irresponsible  in  his  thmkms  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  mak'^  him  unfit  to  be  the  petro- 
leum administrator  of  this  Nation. 

Michigan  has  a  special  interest  in  this 
matter  because  we  uroduce  a  great  deal 
of  oil  in  our  own  State.  If  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  point  where  seme  bureaucrat 
can  summarily  set  in  motion  plans  to  re- 
strict the  people  of  a  great  section  of  the 
country  in  their  use  of  an  everyday  es- 
sential commodity  merely  because  that 
bureaucrat  thinks  it  might  help  to  create 
a  more  pronounced  war  psychology  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  it  is  time  the  Con- 
gress tock  some  action  to  curb  these 
bureaucrats. 


Unfortunately  there  are  always  those 
who,  when  clothed  with  such  powers  as 
hav:^  been  given  the  Pre_.id"nt  for  re- 
delegation  to  his  subordinates,  will  abuse 
them  and  attempt  to  regiment  the  people 
merely  because  the  bureaucracts  love  to 
ex^■rclse  power.  Also  all  of  these  regu- 
lations tend  to  give  the  bureaucrats  more 
power  to  achieve  such  political  ends  as 
th'-y  d'-sire,  or  to  be  able  to  punish  those 
wh  )  criticize  them. 

The  ga.-olme  shortage  bugaboo  is  a 
glaring  example  of  irresponsible  admin- 
istration gone  wild. 


The  Pending  Federal  Revenue  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW   yoRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI-iESENT.\TIVES 


Munday.  Scptembei    8,   1911 


LETTER    FROM    DR      NICHOLAS    MURRAY 
BUTLER 


Mr.  BLOOM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the 
Columbia  University  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  Mr.  John  G,  Jackson,  of  15  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City,  pre^idL-nt  of  the 
N'-w  York  State  Bar  Association,  en  the 
subiect  of  the  pending  Federal  revenue 
bill. 

The  letter  follows: 

Soi.-TH.\MPTON.  N  Y  ,  Jv'y  2,5,  1941. 
John  G    Jackson,  F,~q  , 

15  Bread  Street.  Neu-  York. 
My  Dear  Mr  Jackson:  Following  our  con- 
versation of  yesterday,  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  yjur  .suggestion  that  I  write  you  the  state- 
ment w-hich  I  thoTi  niade  relative  to  the  reve- 
I'.ue  bill  which  th*.'  C -mmutee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  rtpcrnng  today  to  the  House  of 
Repre.--entatives 

Tht'  provis.cn  whicli  thi.«  bill  contains  for  a 
mandatory  Joint  income-tax  return  on  the 
part  of  husbands  and  wivt  is  not  only  In- 
deicnsible  in  itself  but  it  is  In  flat  contradic- 
tion to  our  fundamental  principles  of  public 
law  and  of  social  order  That  the  women  of 
the  country  will  permit  the  enactment  of 
.'^uch  a  law.  which  w;  uld  strike  a  severe  blow 
at  those  women's  rights  wh.ch  have  been 
established  wsih  so  mucli  difTicUity  and  de- 
lay. I.';  to  me  unbelievable 

I'  li-  plain  to  me  th?t  the  reasons  for  draft- 
ing and  reporting  this  provision,  with  all  its 
dangers  are  :iot  primarily  fir.ancial,  but  they 
ar..'  disiioct'y  political.  The  advisers  of  the 
Ways  and  M.-aiis  Committee  have  apparently 
t.ild  !h;'tn  thit  a  hiiie  sum  —perhaps  as  much 
a.-  S300,000.000  — w^uld  be  raised  by  this  form 
of  tax,  and  that  only  about  160  000  tax  re- 
turns would  te  affected  Pur  into  coldly 
practical  lar.t;u,;^'e,  th.is  ni-  a:i>  that  they  be- 
lieve that  njt  more  than  seme  300,000  votes 
for  Senators  and  Congr  ssir.en  would  be 
alienated 
'  The  statement  that  no  alternative  form  of 
I  tax  is  available  is  ridiculous  We  are  admin- 
j  Istenng  our  Income-tax  system  not  in  the 
democratic  spirit  but  as  a  class  tax.  This 
can  only  lead  to  on;?  end,  and  that  a  disastrous 
one.  It  would  do  grave  dam.ige  tc  ovir  po- 
i    litlcal   as   well   as   to  our   eccr;omic   system. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  estimated  that  we 
are  now  exempting  from  the  Federal  In- 
come tax;  some  65  or  70  percent  of  the 
whole  naitlonal  Income  received  In  small 
amounts  by  some  90  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. De$pite  the  many  votes  which  these 
very  small  taxpayers  would  have,  they  should 
be  required  to  pay  something,  however  little, 
toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Federal 
Government  and  Its  program  of  national  de- 
fense. If  they  paid  but  S5  a  year  each,  our 
Incorpe-tix  system  would  be  put  upon  a  dem- 
ocratic Ibisis  and  almost  every  household  In 
the  land  (would  come  to  know  how  colossal 
the  cost  <jf  our  Government  now  Is. 

There  It  a  fantastic  notion  abroad  that  the 
Governmfnt  has  money  of  Its  own  and  that 
it  is  this  Jnoney  which  Congress  appropriates. 
It  does  ndt  appear  to  enter  the  heads  of  many 
of  otiT  filow  citizens  that  the  Government 
has  no  mtney  whatsoever,  and  can  have  none, 
and  can  Appropriate  none  which  It  does  not 
take  frcn^  our  citizens  now  or  later,  directly 
or  indirectly. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  pur- 
sued a  n^ore  democratic  policy  than  has  the 
Congress  fof  the  United  States.  In  that  coun- 
try more 'than  12.000,00a  persons  are  qualify- 
ing this  iear  as  payers  of  Income  tax.  This  Is 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Great 'Bfitaln,  Including  men.  women,  ani 
children 

tJnderjno  circumstances  should  this  dan- 
gerous provision  be  enacted  Into  law. 

There  jremains,  of  course,  the  question  of 
economy,  in  which  the  Congress  appears  to 
take  no  Interest  whatsoever.  It  Is  nearly  35 
years  since  Senator  Aldrlch,  of  Rhode  Island, 
then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  stated  In  debate  that  If  he  had  au- 
thority to  rVvise  the  administration  cf  the 
Federal  Government,  he  could  reduce  Its  cost 
by  at  least  $200,000,000  a  year  and  greatly  In- 
crease its  efHclency.  Today  that  sum  could  be 
multiplied  several  times.  It  Is  more  than  20 
years  siace.  in  the  hearings  on  the  bUl  to 
provide  fi  National  Budget  before  the  Senate 
Committee  of  which  Senator  McCormlck.  of 
Illinois,  was  chairman.  Senator  Smoot  Inter- 
rupted my  argument  in  support  of  the  bud- 
get bill  to  point  out  that  there  were  then  37 
engineering  organizations  In  the  Government 
where  tliere  should  be  only  1,  and  that  there 
were  46  Rdministratlve  agencies  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  all  "doing  exactly  the  same 
work  " 

How   much   worse   present-day   conditlona 
may  be.  I  do  not  know. 

IithfuUy  yours. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butleb. 


Arkansas  Valley  Authority  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^T^.■E3 


Monday.  September  8.  1941 


PETITION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  SPPJNGFIELD, 
MO. 


Mr.     CANNON     of     Missouri.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing petition: 
Hon.  CwRENciE  Cannon, 

Metiber  of  the  United   States  H-'uae  of 

Representatives.  Member  of  App^^yp-ia- 

tions  Committee.  Washington.  D    C 

Dear  jSik:   We,  the  undersigned  cltlz^riB  ot 

Spnngfle.d,  Greene  County.  Mo.,  and  members 
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Ann 


vf    tht     Jiiri;  r     Chamb.  r    ut     Commerce    of 
Si'r.i.ti-t  .0    Mo  .  are  op^ostd  to  the  Arkansas 
Va.iey  Authority  project  in  the  propobed  con- 
struction of  Table  Rock  Dam  and  Bull  Shoals 
Ehim    and    would    app'cciate    your   presenting 
this  petition  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  United  States  .  ongress  so  that    t  will 
be  L.U  record  of  our  opposition  to  this  project 
A    W    Bra.sse,  Medley  Motor  Co.:   D    S 
F   Its,    Sedgwick    Form    Co.;    John 
Owto.   Campbell  66   Express,  Inc  ; 
J    I     Sierk,  Machinery  Service  Co.; 
J    .\    Stewart    General  Motors  Ac- 
ceptance Corporation    P   H    Ander- 
son.   Anderson    Used    Car    Market; 
Ira    C     Hentbchel    Hentsthel    Con- 
firuction   Co  :    L    E    Coflman,   Jr.. 
Insurance     manager     Sears.     Roe- 
buck; R.  H    Green    Green  Finance 
Co  ;  M  O  Ruluceh.  dairy  mdubtry; 
Glenn  Thomason.  Plimmer's  D   G 
Co  1   John   Kirby.   Springfield   High 
School   faculty     F    M    Laiem.  col- 
lects r;  H   L    Pa'odna    Smith  Hotel. 


Views  of  a  Constituent 


FX'IENSION   OF   REM.-\HK.S 

Or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

Of   m:(.h:^..«,n 
IN  THE  HOV-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   September  8.  1941 


LETIEH    IKOM    ro\V.\RD    S     CLARK     B.W 
CITY      MICH 


Mr  WOODRUFF  of  M:.^>-:gan,  Mr. 
Sp'ak-:,  under  leave  to  •:\:t:d  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowmg  Irttcr: 

C  :  ^RK   A:  Hi  nry. 
flaj/  Cxtv.  Mtch..  September  3,  1941 
Hon    Roy  O.  Woodruff. 

Home  of  Representatnes, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deaf.  Mr    \\    dOf-rrF    I  would  like  to  amplify 
some  oJ  the  points  made  in  our  recent  cor- 
respondence. 

The  matter  has  been  in  my  mind  for  a 
long  time,  but.  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
been  emphasiir«d  by  anyone  until  a  statement 
was  made  yesterday  by  Senator  Adams  of 
Colorado. 

1  can  clarify  my  ideas  by  a  series  cf  propo- 
sitions In  respect  to  those  numbered  1  to  4, 
I  agree  with  the  administration.  Those  num- 
bered 5.  8,  and  7  represent  points  of  difference 
or  c*issent.  and  those  numbered  8  to  11  involve 
some  new  sutrgestions. 

1.  A  Hitlenzed  world,  or  even  a  Hitlerlzed 
Europe,  would  be  Intolerable 

2  Britain  is  therefore  fighting  our  battle 
a*  well  as  her  own. 

3  We  should  therefore  give  her  all  the  help 
that  we  can  reasonably  spare 

4.  We  should  also  Increase  our  own  Army 
and  armament  to  a  reasonable  degree. 

5  Germany  has  no  reasonable  chance  of 
defeating  the  British  Empire,  even  without 
our  help. 

6  Even  a  stalemate  would  not  be  neces- 
sarily disastrous  to  us  In  that  case.  Hitler- 
Ism  would  probably  go  to  p;eces  Internally. 
Hitler  could  make  us  very  little  trouble  with- 
out a  complete  victory 

7  It  therefore  is  not  absolutely  essential 
for  our  own  safety  that  we  make  the  utmost 
possible  war  effort,  at  the  expense  of  all  of 
our  peacetime  standards 

8  There  can  b  no  uns?lflshness  .r.  li.i.r- 
natlonal    relations.      No    government    has    a 


riglu  tr  sa^T.fic-  thf  intt  rests  of  We  rr.izens 
to  satisfy  th--  .:■  l.\c  im.pulse^  of  its  executive 
officers.  S«  l-s.-.cr;fice  is  a  pcrso;  al  virtue 
What  Britain  is  doing  is  beii^g  a.  nc  selfishly 
and  is  only  incidentally  for  our   txncm. 

9.  Our  intense  rearmament  drive  involves 
serious  dai.eers  es].>ecialiy  thote  growing  out 
of— 

(a  I  The  dislocation  of  normal  and  whole- 
some business: 

(bi   The  curtailment  of  personal  liberty; 

(c)  The  gradual  increase  of  governmental 
control  approaching  socialism: 

(d)  The  risk  oi  national  bankruptcy. 

10  There  must  obvlousl.  be  some  point  at 
which  9  outweighs  3  To  build  the  strongest 
defense  possible  we  wculd  be  compelled  to 
live  and  work  as  the  Germans  do.  and  to  sur- 
render our  liberties  to  the  same  extent. 

11.  Unless  I  am  right  with  respect  to  5,  6, 
7.  and  9,  we  ought  to  be  in  the  war  new  with 
our  Army  and  Navy 

If  I  am  right  with  regard  to  7  and  9.  the 
latter — No  9 — is  the  most  important  of  all  of 
the  considerations  Involved  Nothing  else  can 
be  so  Important  to  all  of  us  as  the  unneces- 
sary destruction  of  our  so-called  American 
way  of  life.  Involving  the  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  peacetime  industries  and  thousands 
of  useftil  corporations,  the  virtual  confisca- 
tion of  their  stockholders'  investmenus,  and 
the  exaggeration  of  governmental  control  over 
our  liberty  and  property  to  a  degree  which 
approaches  national  socialism  Mr  Wallace's 
new  board  is  apparently  wlzing  broad  powers 
without  any  congressional  authority  This 
approaches  dictatorship. 

Why  should  Germany  and  Central  Europe, 
more  or  less  disorganized,  and  subject  to 
the  heavy  drains  cf  the  Russian  campaign, 
be  able  to  manufacture  war  material  more 
rapidly  than  the  entire  British  Empire,  plus 
so  much  of  American  productive  capacity  as 
can  be  applied  without  the  complete  disloca- 
tion of  our  domestic  economy?  The  Ger- 
mans may  have  superhuman  industry  and 
organizing  ibllity,  but  the  great  Bntifh 
Empire  is  not  idle,  and  even  a  part  cf  our 
total  capacity  ought  to  more  than  make  up 
any  difference  Those  who  say  that  they 
must  turn  America  upside  down  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  Central  Europe  and  that 
of  the  British  Empire  must  be  consciously 
or  unconsciously  exaggerating,  and  in  some 
cases,  the  exaggeration  may  be  d<  iiberately 
used  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  Gov- 
ernment control  of  American  life  and  Indus- 
try, to  an  extent  that  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ated If  the  situation  is  as  l>ad  as  is  claimed, 
and  If  there  is  to  t>e  no  limit  to  our  industrial 
effort,  regardless  of  Its  effect  upon  our  tradi- 
tional institutions,  then  cur  Army  and  Navy 
should  also  be  in  the  war  If  it  is  Important 
enough  to  turn  the  cc-untry  upMde  down  in- 
dustrially, it  is  certainly  important  enough  to 
figtit  for  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
take  the  other  view  are  those  who  would 
rather  enjoy  accomplishing  the  result  which 
I  so  much  fear.  viz.  the  destruction  of  our 
traditional  rights  and  liberties 

There  is  some  point  in  the  defense  program 
at  which  we  should  stop  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  what  used  to  be  considered  our  rea- 
sonable constitutional  rights,  and  I  believe 
that  we  have  already  reached  that  pclnt 
We  should  transform  cur  peace  economy  into 
a  war  economy,  not  recklessly  and  emotion- 
ally, but  grucgmgly,  and  only  so  far  as  is 
plainly  necessary  to  supplement  the  produc- 
tion cf  the  British  Empire,  and  to  provide 
reasonable  Insurance  against  the  very  un- 
likely chance  cf  future  war  on  this  ccniinent. 
We  should  net  pay  too  high  a  price,  even  for 
this  insurance,  because  the  danger  is  far  from 
Imminent  It  is  not  our  war  yet.  If  it  Is. 
our  Army  and  Na^■y  'hould  be  in  it  now. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ElrwARD  S  Clabk. 
P.  S.— I  might  very  wel.  add  that  the  first 
step    In    increasing    cur   defense    production 
ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of   eliminating 


governmenti,:  meSitK  ncy  and  Ci  ntu-ion  If 
that  were  dont  M  ■  cuiput  in;t;i.'  be  greatly 
increased  wiiii'-iit  eciM,."niiC  c;.-i('cation  A 
farmer-politician  s:  ;  ,.  >  xial  wjrrer-poli- 
tician  should  not  h.  v<  i.uh  p  sr.ous  cf 
authority  In  an  oit^nni^tKn  controlling 
Industrial  pr- duct  ion. 


The  Vital  Importance  of  Our  Civilian 
Natioaal  Defense  Program 


EXTZN.^ION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

V  f     V\  '.'-irN  'TC  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OV  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Stptitubrr  S.  1941 


RADIO    .Ar.nREP,«    BY    HON     MAMTIN    F. 
.'-^MITTi   Ol    WASHING'ION 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wa.^^hinpton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undor  leavt-  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  the  radio  addres?  which  I 
delivered  over  local  station  WWDC  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  cl  Foitign 
Wars,  on  the  subject  The  Viial  Iniixu- 
tance  of  Our  Civilian  National  Deifii.se 
Propram. 

The  address  read.':  a.^  follovx-s: 

Comrade  E  R.  Burton  tit.c  l: lends  of  the 
radio  audience.  I  am  gla<.i  u.  h.ve  this  prui- 
lege  of  speaking  ou  the  subject  of  The  Vital 
Importance  of  Oar  Civilian  National  Dclente 
Program,  under  the  auspice?  ol  tiie  Veteran?- 
of  Fore  gn  Wars,  an  organ  sea  tier,  dccteo  to 
our  national  defense  efalnst  ai.  enen.iee, 
foreign  and  domestic,  find  also  af^preciatc  the 
courtesy  of  statr  n  WWDC  in  making  tliis 
broadcast  possible 

Spontaneous  offers  of  vclui.tar;.  assist. ince 
for  the  protection  of  the  civil  prpulation 
from  all  secticns  ol  the  ccuntry  have  b<-en 
received  by  Mayor  Pior«-llo  H  LaGuardia 
since  he  assumed  his  new  office  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  The  offers 
to  help  have  come  from  private  citirens  and 
public  officials  of  all  ranks  frcn-.  orea nida- 
tions of  every  kn.d  iiicludint;  men  and 
women  m   all  wii.k.--  of  lile 

Mayor  LaGuardia  has  taken  c^er  his  new 
duties  after  recelvinkr  his  cc inmisslcn  from 
President  Rrosevelt  ;,t  thf  White  H'  use  He 
has  stated  that  his  administrative  organli-a- 
tion  will  be  small  and  that  the  OfHce  of 
Civilian  Defense  wi;i  d'pind  t  least  8C  per- 
cent upon  volunteers  The  indications  he 
said,  are  that  this  is  a  conservative  c'-timat*. 
In  the.«*  days  of  tot.;!  wr.r  and  total  dofcrise. 
civilians  as  well  as  sciO  •:«  n.ust  empl''y  all 
the  resources  at  their  comm  :.c;  to  avert  dis- 
aster or  to  prepare  to  oveicome  a  common 
enemy 

Preparation  for  ciir  national  deft  nw-  re- 
quires cooperative  effoi  t  vi::h  unity  of  pur- 
pose throughout  the  country  The  Nation 
must  have  strong  military  and  navni  fcrces, 
adequately  trained  and  etjiiipped:  ;t  must 
assure  the  economic,  physical  and  po,-i,t1  fit- 
ness of  the  people  as  a  whr.'.e  it  n.u.>-t  re- 
fresh and  make  more  firm  their  loyaity  to 
the  national  interest  by  afforciing  cpportu- 
nity  for  officials  and  citi/ens  alike  tc  gam  a 
clear  understanding  of  prc.irams  and  objec- 
tives and  p!ve  fiuitful  fxpr<s'ii  n  to  their  de- 
sire to  serve  F'  rt'  ii-sieiy  a  vast  network 
of  organized  effort,  bet!-,  pub  ic  ai;d  private, 
may   be   cnlistfKl    to   af  l.ieve    tue.^e   ends 

P-jL..f  awi  n(  .ij-  ixficise  c.  i."-' .lutional  and 
legal    powers    vital    to    total    oclcn.'-e       Thi.se 
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pcwtTs  are  distributed  among  Federal,  State, 
and  Icjcal  f.,j\eriin\fnt.-  E^ich  Juri  dictiun  ^ 
has  Its  own  poKcies,  prcgranus.  and  adminis- 
trative machinery.  In  additMn,  certain  na- 
tional programs  are  executed  cooperatively 
by  Federal,  State  and  local  Jurisdictions.  In 
Fome  the  Feder.il  Government  exercises  sub- 
stantial admmi.'-trative  ccntr>>l  In  others 
Its  p.irtir.p.f.icn  !s  hmited  t(j  the  prescrip- 
tion of  minimum  staiidard.s  and  administra- 
tive guida:ice.  In  still  other-,  only  ci. opera- 
tive   worki:i>;   n  la*  i(jn,-hips   exi-t 

In  the  interests  ol  national  defense  r.ew 
iicitioiial  pri.|?Tams  are  bcii.i^  di  vised  and  ex- 
isting prugrum^  are  vindfrgoini»  char:i;es  m 
scope  or  empha-is  These  niw  or  changed 
streams  of  activity  flow  cut  from  the  Fedei.il 
Govirnment  into  State  and  local  ccjmmui.i- 
tie.s  FVirthermore,  governmental  progrmns 
are  ben.L;  Initiated  at  State  and  local  levils, 
which  .supplement  or  bu'tres-^  Federal  activi- 
ties at  many  points. 

Alth.oinzh  dtf.n-e  is  primarily  the  re •]■)<■-. i.~\- 
b'.litv  lit  .f./vernmi'nt  qi;a.-i-publ:c  oru.ir.iza- 
tlnr.-;  of  novt-rnniental  units  and  of  public 
offlcuils  fur  CO.  .perative  effort  and  Improve- 
ment of  adnuni.-tr.itive  method.-,  and  pr.v.ite 
a^enrtcs  whi(  h  direct  or  Influence  the  volun- 
tary action  of  individuals  aL=c  have  important 
potentialities  f.-r  vu'efui  service  These  pri- 
vate akier.cies  are  organized  In  labor  trade. 
Industrial,  scientific.  prr:fessional.  civic,  re- 
llRlous,  or  fraternal  btidies.  m.any  of  which 
have  programs  and  administrative  machinery 

operating  un  a  Nanon.ii.  State,  and  loca',  b.i.-is. 
Some  of  them  m.amtaln  a  clrse  liaison  with 
various  s;i)vernmeiital  juri?dicti<)ns  and  agen- 
cies Others  fjster  activities  which  afTt'ct  the 
social,  phy.sical,  and  economic  well-heini;  nf 
their  members  Many  oi  these  quasi-pub'.ic 
and  private  aktencies  have  both  a  desire  to 
cooperate  and  an  ability  to  contnbtite  To- 
gether they  constltu'e  a  pool  of  knowledge. 
Skill,  power,  and  influence  flowing  through 
organized  machinery  into  trroup  action  Tills 
may  be  drawn  upon  advanta^eou-ly  to  facili- 
tate and  svipplement  governmental  activity 
and  to  promote  that  common  understanding 
of  defense  measures  and  objectives  which  Is 
essential  to  self-dusclollned  unity  of  effort. 

Widespread  interest  Is  already  bems^  mani- 
fested In  the  defense  program  Evidence  of 
an  active  desire  to  participate  is  abundant. 
Forty-six  States  have  set  up  cotmcils  or  com- 
mittees of  defense  and  the  governors  of  the 
Other  States  have  similar  action  under  con- 
sideration but  are  awaitin?  suggestions  from 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  its  Ad- 
vtsory  Commission.  Private  organizations 
and  over  1.000  local  committees  are  under- 
taking various  types  of  activity — some  meri- 
torious some  ill-concelved.  seme  untimely— 
and  many  groups  and  Individuals  are  proffer- 
ing facilities  services,  and  ideas  of  varying 
degrees   of  usefulness 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  provide  nieans  for 
full  utilization  of  the  powers  and  administra- 
tive organizations  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
ginernments  and  for  adjusting  and  cocrdmat- 
Insf  protrrams  and  procedures  in  ord»^r  that 
closely  Integrated  administrative  machinery 
may  funct.on  with  the  maxin^um  speed  and 
effectiveness  At  the  same  time,  private 
agencies  should  be  afforded  opportvmity  to 
put  Their  knowledce.  skill,  and  organized  fa- 
cilities at  the  service  of  the  Nation,  and  indi- 
vidual offers  of  aid  should  be  properly  ap- 
prai.ied  and  tlieir  constructive  value's  assunl- 
iatid  Through  such  blending  of  powers  and 
harmonious  coUabeiration,  pviblic  and  private 
orKar.lzations,  groups  and  mdulduals  may 
participate  effectively  in  prcparatioii  for  cur 
mutual  protection  against  any  threat  of 
danger  from  within  or  without 

Thomas  Paines  stirring  words,  written  at 
Valley  Forge  to  Instill  hope  and  confidence 
In  Washington's  despairing  sc^ldier.^,  are  Ju.-t 
as  true  today  as  when  he  first  penned  them 
Liberty  Is  now  being  hunted  arctmd  the  world 
as  it  was  when  Paine  first  WTote  his  Common 
•--  Sens*.    The  United  States  of  America  should 


not  only  "prepare  an  asylum  for  her."  but  also 
an  arsenal  for  her  deliverance  from  the  bru- 
tality of  a  fanatical  tyrant  Fame's  im- 
niortal  words : 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
Tlip  summer  soldier  and  the  sunz^hiM'-  iM'riot 
will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  -service 
cf  their  country;  but  he  that  serves  it  now, 
deser\es  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman  Tyrar.ny.  like  hell,  is  not  easily  con- 
cjuercd;  yet  we  have  this  con.=olation  with  us, 
that  the  harder  th.e  conflict,  the  m.ore  glorious 
the  trium.ph  Whnt  we  obtain  too  cheap, 
We  esteem  too  lialrly:  it  1=  dearness  only  that 
tnv.'s  everything  its  value.  Heaven  knows 
how  to  put  a  pr(jper  price  upon  its  goods;  and 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  celestial  an 
article  as  fre  doin  sh  juld  not  be  highly 
rat.-d      •      •      • 

These  Immortal  words  should  be  the  clarion 
call  for  all  librrty-loving  people  tfxlay  as  they 
were  durin^'  the  crisis  for  American  inde- 
pendence. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Rear  Admiral  Clark  H.  Wood- 
ward, at  a  meeting  of  the  Robeson  Coun- 
ty Club,  Lumberton,  N.  C: 

Mr,  Chairman,  members  of  the  Robeson 
County  Club,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  with  you  this 
eveiamg.  as  representative  cf  the  OflSce  of 
Civilian  Defense,  to  give  you  an  outline  of 
the  duties  and  purposes  of  ctir  organization. 

In  the  light  of  world  conditions,  it  is  well 
to  remind  ourselves  that  one  of  the  strongest 
guaranties  of  a  democracy  age.inst  war  is 
adequate  preparedness  on  land,  on  sea.  In 
the  air,  and  on  the  home  front. 

Our  national  leaders  are  now  exerting  every 
effort  to  meet  these  objectives,  including  the 
recent  provision  for  civilian  defense.  The 
importance  cf  this  latter  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  unless  the  hcm.e  front  is  a 
pulsanng.  effective,  life-givmg  organization, 
the   efforts  of  our   military   services   m.ay   fail. 

As  in  every  other  activity,  particularly  one 
of  national  scope,  st.und  organization  is  au 
essential  element  of  success  This  is  of  out- 
standu.g  importai'.ce  when  an  organization 
for  harnessing  mass  effort — such  as  we  are 
now  building  up — is  based  upi.in  the  principle 
cf  cordial  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance 
in  order  to  avoid  ccnfu.-ion  and  overduplica- 
t;  n. 

T!ie  President  of  the  United  States  cstab- 
li-hed  the  OfH.-e  cf  Civilian  D'  fense  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  May  20.  1941  Its  duties 
a!''.d  responsibilities  include: 

First,  Coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  civilian-defense   relationships. 

Second  Plan  and  carry  out  program.s  ric- 
sig:ied  to  protect  civilian  life  and  prcp-vy 
in  event   of  emergency 

Third-  Proniote  activities  desuned  to  sus- 
tain the  national  niorale  a::d  to  create  op- 
portunities for  constructive  civilian  partici- 
pation In  the  defense  program. 


Thus  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  provides 
the  means  for  a  nationally  organized  effort, 
working  through  the  structure  of  government, 
by  which  citizens  and  organizations  of  citi- 
zens, State  and  municipal  governments,  and 
organizatiofis  both  national  and  local  In  scope, 
together  v^ith  corporations,  manufacturers, 
and  publl<}-utility  companies  may  aid  the 
natlonal-dafense  effort  in  a  systematically 
organized  itianner. 

To  help  ih  the  performance  of  the  manifold 
duties  andl  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  two  advisory  bodies  were 
created.  Aj  Board  of  Civilian  Protection  was 
established] to  advise  on  methods  of  providing 
physical  protection  for  the  civilian  population. 
This  consfcts  of  the  Director  (Mayor  La- 
Guardia),  Bs  Chairman,  and  representatives 
of  InterestJed  Federal  and  other  agencies — 
War  and  Npvy  Departments,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  CoUncil  of  State  Governments,  Amer- 
ican Munldipal  Association,  the  United  States 
Conferenca  of  Mayors.  American  Red  Cross, 
and  such  otheis  as  the  President  may  appoint. 
In  addltioil.  the  Volunteer  Participation  Com- 
mittee, coi^iposed  of  45  persons  appointed  by 
the  Presid*it  (5  from  each  regional  area),  was 
established  to  help  with  the  civilian  partici- 
pation prorram. 

The  purjose  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
Is  not  to  ipplant  the  work  of  State  or  local 
defense  cotnmissions  but  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  and' bring  about  uniformity  and  stand- 
ards Of  trafining  throughout  the  country  and 
provide  sifch  assistance  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment *an  provide.  The  responsibility, 
however,  remains  with  the  State  and  munici- 
pal offices. I 

The  woiic  of  the  Office  jf  Civilian  Defense 
ha.s  been  decentralized  among  nine  regional 
offices,  siniilar  In  character  to  that  of  the 
National  Office.  Their  boundaries  are  co- 
terminous rwith  those  of  the  Army  corps  areas. 
A  regional jdlrector.  in  charge  in  each  area,  is 

in  direct  j:ontact  with  the  State  and  local 
governmeiits,  and  is  the  coordinating  influ- 
ence as  between  States  and  adjacent  regional 
defense  arfas.  The  location  of  each  regional 
offlce  Is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  appropriate  corps  areas — Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Atlanta.  Columbus,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Francisco. 

It  is  necessary  fully  to  visualize  the  basic 
requirement  that  national  defense  Is  the  ulti- 
mate aim;  This  connotes  that  the  Offlce  of 
Civilian  Defense  supports  the  national  effort 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  therefore 
requires  the  closest  liaison  with  them  In 
order  not  to  run  counter  to  national-defense 
needs. 

The  to'  al  aspect  of  modern  warfare  and 
the  danger  to  morale  that  results  from  long- 
drawn-out  conflict  make  the  task  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense  a  basic  necessity  in 
the  nati(,)tial-defense  effort.  It  Is  necessary 
to  vlsualfee  the  vulnerability  of  our  towns 
and  comi^unitles  to  hostile  air  attack  with 
consequei|t  , conflagration,  and  also  the  pos- 
sibilities of  subversive  activity  under  such 
condition*.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate 
the  amotint  of  civilian  defense  effort  to  be 
made.  Equally  Important  Is  the  task  of  not 
permitting  the  situation  to  be  overdeveloped. 
It  is  reatized  that  because  of  our  geographi- 
cal position  an  air  attack  may  never  be 
launched  jagainst  us,  and  hence,  according  to 
Mayor  Lapuardla.  "there  Is  probably  a  94- 
percent  ciance  that  the  preparations  for  pro- 
tection oji  which  we  shall  be  spending  bo 
much  effort  may  never  be  needed.  But,"  he 
adds.  "W?  cannot  afford  to  take  even  the  6- 
percent  chance  In  view  of  the  experiences  of 
European!  cities  and  the  proven  capacity  of 
modern  hbmbers  to  fly  great  distances  and  to 
penetrate'  any  defense." 

It  is  ajso  realized  that  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  are  not  equally  vulnerable  to  such  an 
attack.  Bowever,  these  are  not  valid  reasons 
to  adopt  &  do-nothing  policy.  Moreover,  the 
suggested  organization,  when  perfected,  may 
prove  higjhly  useful  for  meeting  other  types 
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of  emergency  where  unity  of  effort,  perfectly 
coordinated  will  prove  to  be  a  protective 
shield  to  the  citizens  of  cur  State  and  local 
communities. 

This  plan  provides  for  protective  measures 
Involving  fire  prevention,  fire  fighting,  police 
prctecticn.  rescue,  first  aid.  temporary  hous- 
ing, warden  service,  emergency  feeding,  build- 
ing repairs,  demolition  of  unsafe  buildings, 
clean^nce  of  debris  in  highways  streets  etc. 
repair  cf  such  utilities  as  water  and  gas 
mains  and  wire  conduits,  decontamination  of 
gas  areas,  evacuation,  etc  Most  of  these  ac- 
tivities require  the  organization  and  traming 
of  personnel — the  greater  number  of  whcm 
will  be  volunteers — and  all  must  be  covered 
by  instructional  data,  brief  as  possible  but 
sufficiently  ccmp'-ehenslve  for  Intelligent  de- 
velopment and  coordinated  application  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  psycholcigical  effects  of  the  British  air- 
raid precautions  set-up  In  1938  are  Impor- 
tant. There  is  no  question  that  this  move- 
ment contributed  greatly  to  the  "we  can  take 
It"  attitude  ol  the  British  people  It  also 
tended  to  prepare  their  mentalities  for  visual- 
izing a  war  situation  involving  air  attacks 
which  did  come  a  year  later. 

The  people  of  this  country  must  be  made 
to  know  that  the  entire  technique  of  war 
has  changed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  hold- 
ing an  enemy  at  a  given  point  or  even  In  a 
particular  zone.  War  Is  no  longer  localized 
and  distance  1?  no  longer  a  protection,  as 
the  plane  and  the  submarine,  each  with  In- 
creased radius  of  action  and  Improved  ma- 
neuvering ability,  makes  every  city— particu- 
larly those  along  the  coast — and  every  indus- 
trial community  a  target  for  sudden  surprise 
attack 

Civilians  are  now  subjected  to  the  dangers 
of  war  which  heretofore  were  limited  to  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  must  be  protected  This 
Is  due  to  the  German  strategy  of  terrcrlzation 
of  enemy  territory  In  an  effort  to  break  down 
civilian  morale  That  Is  where  the  Offlce  of 
Civilian  Defense  comes  Into  the  picture— ^pro- 
tection against  the  dangers  to  which  civilian 
populatiorLS  are  exposed  by  taking  certain 
precautions  and  seeing  that  the  necesitary 
training  and  campaign  of  education  of  the 
people  are  undertaken  without  delay 

Since  the  civilian-defense  program  must  be 
varied  greatly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  every  program  must 
be  thought  of  In  terms  of  Its  usefulness  In  a 
given  community.  The  local  government, 
acting  through  Its  local  defense  council  and 
In  consultation  with  State  agencies  and  the 
Offlce  of  CiviDnn  Defense,  must  determine  the 
program  for  each  community 

Our  task  on  the  coasts,  for  Instance.  Is 
greater  than  west  of  the  Alleghenies  or  cast  of 
the  Rockies  It  Is  not  necessary  for  Interior 
towns  to  train  and  prepare  their  citizens  with 
the  same  speed  or  In  as  much  detail  as  coastal 
communities  or  congested  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  Industrial  centers  where  all  the 
sinews  of  war  are  manufactured 

We  know  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
Of  bombs  have  been  dropped  In  similar  towns 
in  England  ■  which  spread  and  set  fire  to 
buildings  covering  large  areas — frequently  as 
many  as  200  to  530  fires  started  In  different 
places  In  London,  for  instance,  at  the  same 
time  One  can  see  hew  impcsslble  It  would 
be  for  the  regular  permanent  fire  department 
to  handle  such  a  situation,  and  how  necessary 
It  was  tc  train  large  auxiliary  forces  to  asist 
the  fire  departments,  and  even  tc  get  aid  ft  cm 
adjoining  unsca'hed  areas  always  ready  to 
heip  in  the  realization  that  th?y  might  be 
the  next  victim  and  look  for  the  same  co- 
operatlrn 

Detailed  plans  and  Instructional  data  on 
these  and  other  Important  points  In  connec- 
tion wish  protective  features,  based  on  the 
experience  of  English  cities,  are  now  being 
formulated  by  the  Offlce  of  Civilian  Defense 
They  will  be  brief,  clear,  concise,  and  spe- 
cific, and  will  l>e  Issued  as  soon  as  ready. 


Let  us  now  take  a  brief  look  at  the  world 
situation.  What  do  we  find  beycnd  our 
two-ocean  frontiers?  Across  the  Atlantic, 
during  the  past  2  years,  14  sovereign  nations 
have  been  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of 
ruthless  dictators  who  brazenly  assert  they 
are  defending  themselvee  against  the  mall- 
clous  assaults  of  their  weaker  neighbors. 
Another  nation  is  now  engaged  In  a  life  and 
death  struggle  Across  the  Pacific  we  find 
one  ambitious  nation  tyranically  engaged 
for  the  past  4  years  In  what  we  call  war.  but 
which  they  rhetorically  call  "cooperative  at- 
tempt to  maintain^  order  and  spread  peace" 
In  the  Orient. 

History,  even  in  the  Dark  Ages,  cannot  pro- 
duce a  more  tragic  demonstration  of  how 
quickly  unprepared  nations  can  be  subjected 
to  the  will  of  unscrupulous  force — In  total 
disregard  of  written  treatie.s,  law,  justice,  and 
morality — than  the  startling  and  rapidly 
moving  events  of  the  past  2  years 

The  United  States  cannot  be  accused  of  be- 
i.vi?  militaristic  today,  under  existing  world 
conditions.  Just  Tsecause  we  are  making  prep- 
aration tc  defeiid  our  country  and  cur  chil- 
dren from  ano'her  war.  such  as  Is  new  over- 
running Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  head- 
ed toward  the  Western  Hemisphere  On  the 
contrary,  we  ar"  sentinels  of  peace,  simply 
making  cui  selves  ready  to  ward  off  any  pros- 
pective   aggression 

We  are  living  today  as  Interested  spectators 
In  a  chaotic  world  seething  with  interna- 
tional strife;  a  world  In  which  the  law  of  the 

Jungle  takes  precedence  over  solemn  diplo- 
matic agreements:  a  world  in  which  totali- 
tarian war  supplants  Ideas  of  peace;  a 
world  in  which  despotic  and  greedy  dicta- 
tors marshal  their  legions  for  unwarranted 
aggression  and  unlimited  destruction;  a 
world  In  which  conquered  peoples  are  gov- 
erned by  tyranny,  savagery,  and  barbarism. 
In  such  a  world  we.  in  this  country,  must 
have  for  our  own  security  an  adequate  and 
properly  equipped  army,  and  a  navy  of  such 
strength  and  efficiency  that  no  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  dare  attack  us,  re- 
membering that  a  nation's  independence  Is 
secure  only  as  long  as  Its  defense  power  is 
strong. 

Moreover,  we  must  have  absolute  unity 
among  our  people  "A  nation  divided  against 
Itself  cannot  survive"  It  is  our  duty  to 
throw  all  our  efforts  and  resources  into  the 
struggle  to  defend  our  freedom  and  fight 
every  destructive  effort  to  sabotage  cur  Amer- 
ican democracy — that  theory  of  government 
so  magnificent  in  design,  built  up  through  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  cur  Immortal  forelathers. 
and  developed  and  maintained  through  suc- 
ceeding generations  by  the  indefatigable 
labor  of  love  of  cur  patriots  With  an  all-rut 
effort  and  ever-increasing  production  for  de- 
fense, a  successful  resistance  to  the  present 
totalitarian  movement  can  and  will  be  made. 
This  Is  not  a  war  between  rival  imperialisms 
but  a  fight  to  the  finish  between  Hitlerlsm 
end  democracy.  The  real  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  live  in  the  future  as  freemen 
under  cur  present  form  of  government  or  as 
slaves  under  a  tyrannical  despot  If  Hitler 
wins,  he  means  to  enslave  this  country  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  culturally  He  has 
plainly  told  us  so 

Therefore  we  must  not  wait  for  Hitler  to 
strike,  but  be  prepared  to  act  swiftly  and 
suddenly  to  prevent  him  from  waging  war 
on  us  This  is  not  seeklnp  to  make  war  as  the 
Isolationists,  misled  pacifists,  and  pro-Nazi 
propagandists  charge,  but  a  sensible  and  pa- 
triotic measure  in  preparation  for  the  day  we 
may  have  to  defend  our  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence by  fighting  As  loyal  Americans  we 
are  determined  to  help  win  this  battle 
against  the  doctrines  of  evil  and  build  a  peace 
forever  repudiating  brute  force,  a  peace  based 
on  Justice,  equality,  and  freedom  for  man- 
kind 

Let  U5  not  lose  faith  In  our  destinies  nor 
forget   that   we  must   fight   to   preserve   otir 


democratic  form  of  government  ra  d  the 
rights  and  privileges  It  embraces  wah  that 
seme  InUepid  and  inexorable  resolution  by 
which  they  were  won  by  our  forefathers, 
pledging  cur  physical  pcwers:  our  mcral 
strength,  or  material  resource-  h:  •:  .1  need 
be.  cur  lives 

Our  heritage  Is  a  glory  ihit  has  nev,  r  yet 
been  tarn. shed  and  a  natlcnal  hono:  t:..tt  has 
never  yet  beer  stained  In  ondei  to  pass  the*e 
Llong  unsullied  to  future  generations  we  must 
keep  faith  with  the  living  and  with  the  dead 
by  keeping  our  couniry  Ircan  Hltlerism  and 
other  similar  corrosive  alien  theories 

One  of  our  most  effective  weanons  aeainst 
this  challenge  to  the  golden  rule  of  democracy 
Is  to  instill  into  the  younger  gtreraUon  that 
brand  of  Americanism  which  wxi,'  klnrilrii  by 
Washington  at  Vallev  Forge  reproclanv.t  o  t^y 
Lincoln  at  Oettysburs  and  fr  llowed  con- 
scientiously by  each  succeeding  generation 

What  we  need  todi.v  is  more  of  that  cfH^d. 
old-fashioned,  honest -to-goedness  piitrn  t- 
Ism — the  kind  that  gives  a  tug  at  the  he.Trt- 
strlngs  and  makes  a  person  feel  proud  tc  be 
a  citizen  of  thes*  tJnited  States  the  grPHtest 
country  on  earth:  the  kind  thnt  gives  us  an 
Internal  glow  when  we  see  our  Prig  waving  en 
high:  the  kind  that  la^plres  us  when  w<  hesr 
the  national  anthem 

Our  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes^— tb.ai  br- 
lovcd  flak!  which  floats  over  out  covjniry--iE 
the  symbol  ol  our  liberty  and  f>^eedom  from 
tyranny:  a  symbol  of  that  for  which  patriots, 
holding  It  most  dear,  freely  Rave  their  lives. 

We  cannot  break  faitli  with  them  We  must 
keep  tho-*  Stars  and  S'ripes  flvMip  high  'n  the 
sky — emblematic  of  true  Am>-'icanism — by 
swearing  renewed  alleclance  tc  all  those  1n.- 
ponderables  the  flag  Irrpli-*  He  who  does 
not  reverence  that  flag  and  the  principles  for 
which  It  stands  is  a  tra'tor  to  his  country  and 
It  were  tiettei  that  he  go  to  a  country  whose 
flac  he  can  respect 

With  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  f'Ur  head  10'  - 
percent  Americanism  in  our  hearts,  and  'he 
love  of  God  in  cyir  souls  let  us  as  pauioic 
American  citizens,  pledge  ourse  ves  tc  work, 
mllltantly  and  aggressively  865  days  In  every 
year  in  order  that  we  may  lock  to  the  future 
with  faith  and  confidence  in  the  preservation 
of  our  American  heritage     i 


The  Gasoline  Shortage  on  our  Eastern 
Seaboard  Can  Be  Eliminated  Without 
Increasing  the  Price  by  Using  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  , 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

rijr 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE  HOUoE  OF    HE}  KL.'SEN'TA:  I\  ES 


Monday,  Septemhtr  S.  1[*41 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mi,  Sp-.ak.  r,  tho 
Washington  newspapers  have  been  piv- 
ing  much  publicity  to  the  shortage  of 
gasoline  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  raihcads  appear 
to  be  proposing  to  eliminate  this  short- 
age by  using  20  000  tank  cars  to  dei;\(r 
200.000  bariels  of  gasoline  per  day  The 
proposal  is  said  to  involve  an  inc:  t  a:-,  m 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  p  srlino 
and  oil  which  has  lormerly  b°on  ca:n«^d 
by  seagoing  tankers.  It  is  assum' d 
that  the  hauling  of  tank  cars  will  result 
in  an  increased  retail  pri^e  fn  gasoline. 
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The  p:ob!fm  could  be  sclv»'d  withi  ut 
inciea'-ins  tlie  p:  ic«'  ol  gasoline  by  tran>- 
p<jrtinu  oil  cr  ga-olint'  from  the  Gu'.f 
cca-t  by  way  of  tht-  intraccastul  water- 
way. I  quote  below  a  leiter  tiiat  I  have 
uritten  to  Rt-.w  Acimira!  Emoij  S  Land, 
Chairman  ol  the  Maritime  Commi>.-irn: 

btl'Ti.MBtR    3      1^41. 

Rc.ir  A;!ni.:ai    L:.:(.hy  S    Land 

Chairnia';     Afairi'nf    Cojiim  i^sK  m, 

Co'K—.f' r    Depart  merit    Bii'lding. 
W-.-'i-.ngton.  D    C 
Df.AR  Admi.hal  Land    I  h.ive  bt-t-ii  mui-h  in- 
tfr'''t(d  m  thf  M-A<p;iptr  accounts  of  your 

tfsunv  i;y  w.ih  rf-ftrenrc  to  trar.sport'.ns;  pas- 
ohiie  t.^  tl'.e  tM-'t-.-r.  frfaboarci  of  tlie  rcuntry 
Rivt-n  tx'f'Tc  tl.r-  Senate  Special  Committee 
In\fSliv'atir.a    Shcirtaae   of    Gasoline 

Appart'iitlv  vou  advcicate  tran>pcrtlng  oil 
In  sea^uing  concrete  bart;es  ti_  wed  by  tankers, 
this  in  Older  t^i  coiiser-.e  for  delen.se  pur- 
poses the  s'.ff'.  tliat  would  be  required  for  a 
pipe  lii.e  ir^m  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields  to 
Green^bcrL.  N  C  Have  you  given  ccnsider- 
atitin  to  muvii.k'  ya.sollne  from  the  Texas 
Gulf  coast  ar.d  fruui  Baton  Rou^'\  La  .  via 
the   lntraci)ii>tal   canal '^ 

There  are  nasc-lme  rthneru'^^  at  Bruwiis- 
vUle,  Ct-irpu.-  Chnsti,  Beaumont,  Pert  Arthur, 
and  Huu-ti  n,  Tex  The  oil  rtser\os  stored  m 
Texa.-,  a«i;re^aiini;  52  percent  of  the  oii  re- 
serves of  the  en'ire  cotnitry.  feed  cil  by  pipe 
Hues  into  the  refineries  un  the  rcast  of  Texas 
A  p;pe  line  frum  Oklahoma  fetds  oil  into  the 
refineries  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co  c:  New 
Jcr>ey  at  Bat   r.  RnUtze    La 

There  Is  ia  w  an  mtracoastal  waterway  with 
depths  from  9  to  12  feet  from  Corpus  Christl, 
Tex  .  t.'  Ap.i;.:cr.;co;a,  Fla  ,  and  from  Jack:^;!)- 
vlUe.  Fla,.  up  otir  eastern  coast  to  Trenton, 
N  J  Prom  Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware 
RiVf-r  barge  trafRc  can  go  outiiide  up  to  New 
York  and  Bost.-ri  Baton  Rouge.  Li»,.  is,  of 
course,  connected  to  the  Gulf  and  to  the 
IntraCoastal  Waterway  by  the  Mississippi 
River  Ga-oI;i.e  could  be  transported  in 
canal  barges  from  Texas  and  Baton  Rotige 
to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Intra- 
coastal  Canal  r.ear  Apalachicola.  Fla  .  trans- 
Icrrt'd  there  to  a  now  pipe  line  or  to  railroad 
tank  cars  for  transportation  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla  ,  and  be  carried  m  canal  bargrs  from 
Jacksonville  north  up  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  There  is  a  railroad 
from  the  terminus  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Water- 
way to  JacksoriViUe.  or  a  relatively  short  pipe 
Im.e  cculd  be  constructed  The  cities  alotig 
the  intracoastal  canals  are  Galveston.  New 
Orleans  M  h:!e.  Jacksonville.  Savann.ah. 
Charleston,  WUmmgton  (N  C).  Ncrfclk, 
Wa-b.:i;gtor.  Biltimcre,  Philadelphia  and 
Tren'i-n 

Cities  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  that  can 
now  be  snppli'-d  by  means  of  its  waterw.ivs 
are  Vicksbur?  Meniphis.  St  Louis.  Rock  Is- 
land. Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Cairo.  Nashville, 
Chattar.oog.'i.  L.^u!sville,  Cincinnati.  and 
Pit'sburgh 

The  inland  w.iferways  referred  to  above 
with  a  depth  cf  9  feet  cr  more  have  ar.  al- 
most unlm-.ited  capacity  for  carrying  bar'^es. 
A  con.sirierable  quantity  of  gasoline  is  n.cw 
carried  north  froni  Baton  Rou^e  by  barges  on 
the  Missis'^ippi  River,  but  a  gieat  deal  more 
could  be  earned  en  this  river  on  its  tribu- 
taries, and  on  the  Intracoastal  waterways 
mentioned  I  sugi.'St  that  yovi  consider 
bui!d:n.i;  barges  aiid  ti  wb<iats  for  r.ur  iiilar.d 
waterwiys  In  mar.y  respects  inland-water- 
way trn  nsportatloii  has  advantases  over  sea- 
going transportation  for  defense  purposes, 
and  att  alm.^st  uiilimited  number  of  dep  's 
could  be  located  along  cur  inland  waterways 

I  enclose  heifwith  a  map  hrwmg  the  prin- 
cipal in.!a*".d  vva'erways  of  the  eastern  half  cf 
the   United    Stare* 

Yours  sin.cerely 

J   J    MANsfiELD,  Chainnan. 


President  Delays  Filling  12  Judicial 
Vacancies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  m:s3'jUr: 
IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  FiEPRE-^EN'TATIVES 


Monday   Scpttmtcr  8.  1941 


ARTICLE    AND    EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    ST 
LOUIS    POST-DLSPATCH 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr  Sp.  aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark?  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fnllovvina  bru-f  news 
article  and  an  editor-.al  from  the  St.  Louis 
Fo-^t-D.-spatch: 

IFrcm    the   St    Louts   Po-t-Dispatch   of  Sep- 
tember 6. 1941 : 
President  Delays  Filling  12  Jl'dicial  Vacan- 
cies—FAILURE   TO   COMPLFTE    EIGHTH  CIRCUIT 

Be.nch  Apparfn'ti.y  Due  to  ExEcurrvE  s  1n- 

SLSTENXE    ON     NAMING    SEC      MFMPiR    FOR 

Place 

(By  MarriUl^  W  Cl.ilO.-i 
Washington,  Stp'ember  5 —President 
R.-csevelt.  who,  4  Vi  ars  ago,  stirred  a  political 
tenip^'st  over  his  charg.'  of  d.lay  m  the  Fed- 
era',  courts,  has  alU;\ved  12  Federal  Judgeships 
to  be  vacant,  2  of  them  since  193^  5  of  tbem 
since  1940 

The  President's  tailure  to  fill  the  judicial 
vacancies  has  cau.sed  criticism  not  only  here 
bur  among  lawyers  everywhere 

Since  April  12.  1939.  a  United  States  district 
Judgeship  u\  Connecticut  has  been  vacant. 
Since  November  3.  1939.  a  similar  judgeship 
m  the  western  district  of  the  State  of  Wa.c!h- 
ing'on  has  been  unfilled 

Th"  Presidetit  ha=  on  his  desk  two  judicial 
nominations,  which  presumably  he  v^■ill  send 
to  the  Senate  withm  a  few  days.  But  neither 
cf  these  is  to  fill  the  Judgeships  that  have 
been  vacant  so  many  months 

On  ..:ay  24.  1940.  Conercss  authorized  the 
creation  of  two  additional  judgeships  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis. 
One  of  them  was  filled  just  before  the  election 
with  the  appointment  last  fall  cf  Harvey  M 
Johnson,  of  Nebraska 

petition  fro.m  judge  stone 
The  other  vacancy  has  teen  unhllrd  de- 
spite the  petition  of  J-ad£;e  Kimbrou^h  Stone. 
senior  judge  cf  the  circuit,  that  the  addition 
was  greatly  needed  b-'cause  of  the  press  of 
business  before  the  court. 

The  petition  was  sent  to  Stnatcr  Bennett 
Champ  Clark,  who  fi.ed  it  with  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee 

There    have    been    r.'ports    tl-.i:    Clark    and 
Setiator  Harry  S  Truman,  his  colleague,  have 
been   unable  to   agree  on  a  caiidida'e.  which 
has  held  up  the  appoi.itment.    Senator  Clark 
said  this  was  untrue      He  added  that  he  be- 
lieved   he    and    Truman    could    agree    rather 
easily  on  a  candidate  if  it  were  not  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt'.-  insist'^nce  on  naming  Edward 
S     Eicher,    of    the    Securities    and    Exchange 
I    Comniission.  to  the  vrcancy 
!        The  President  told   Truman   he   was  deter- 
I    mined   to   appoint    Eicher,     Presumably   this 
j    is  as  a  reward  for  Eicher's  loyalty  in  support- 
ing Otha  Wearin.  whom  the  new  dealers  put 
up   m   Iowa   to   defeat  Senator  Guy  C   Gil- 
iette      But  Gillette  ar.d  his  Icwa  colleague. 
Senator  Clyde  L   Herring,  have  let  the  Presi- 
dent know  tiiat  they  si-Liuld  cpp.sv  Eicher  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


Clark  said  he  had  been  Informed  of  a 
report  on  Eicher's  legal  capacity,  m;:de  by  the 
Departmen  :  of  Justice  when  the  lowan  was 
under  consideration  for  a  district  Judgeship. 
It  was  his  understanding,  Clabk  said,  that 
the  report   »'as  adverse 

Apparently  It  Is  Roosevelt's  determination 
to  reward  Eicher  that  has  held  up  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  vacancy  in  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit, whicl  has  gone  unfilled  now  for  more 
than  a  j^ar  and  a  half  Protests  have  come 
to  the  two  Missouri  Senators  from  Judges, 
lawyers,  ard  others  Interested  because  of  de- 
lay in  Utleation. 

CLA|lK    FOR    ANOTHER   JUIXJESHIP 

As  soon  las  the  tax  bill  and  other  pressing 
legislation  is  out  of  the  way,  Clark  said  he 
intends  to  seek  passage  of  a  measure  he  In- 
troduced ^ome  time  ago  creating  another 
Judgeship  for  the  ea.stern  district  of  Missouri. 
Judge  Charles  B.  Davis,  In  that  ciistrlct.  Is 
opposed  tb  the  creation  of  an  additional 
Judgeship  |and  has  informed  Representative 
Philip  A.  $rNNETT  (Republican),  Springfield, 
of  his  opposition  Clark  said  this  would 
Ifference  In  his  plan  to  seek  an- 
for  the  district,  as  he  was  con- 
he  need  for  such  an  addition, 
in  other  States,  too.  it  is  a  politl- 
e  similar  to  that  in  the  eighth 
it  has  delayed  Judicial  appoint- 
i  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma 
a  district  Judgeship  was  created  at  the  same 
time  as  the  two  Judges  were  added  to  the 
Elghih  Clrtuit  Court  of  Appeals.  May  24.  1940. 
It  has  not!  yet  been  filled. 

A  distri(}t  Judgeship  has  been  vacant  In  the 
eastern  district  of  South  Carolina  since 
August  2,  1940,  and  in  the  southern  district 
of  Califoriila  since  September  1.  1940  There 
has  been  f  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  RIcp  since  November  15.  1940.  In 
Puerto  Rito,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes. 
who  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  island,  wants 
the  right  to  exercise  the  veto  power  on  sug- 
gested   cafcdldates. 


make  no 
other  Juds 
vinced  of 

PossibiyI 
cal  impasi 
circuit  thj 
ments     Ii 


(From  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Septem- 
ber 7. 1941] 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Rakes  Old  Coals 

The  President's  first  of  a  series  of  five 
articles  fot  Collier's  Weekly  Is  an  astounding 
and  a  vefy  unfortunate  thing.  At  a  lime 
when  the  country  needs  to  be  united  above 
all  else.  Mt  Roosevelt  has  chosen  to  rake  ever 
the  old  c^als  of  one  of  the  bitterest  contro- 
versies in  the  Nations  century  and  a  half. 

In  this  defense  emergency  he  takes  for  his 
subject — 6i  all  themes — the  fight  over  re- 
organizln|  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
4  years  ago.  Now.  when  democracy  is  under 
assault  bj  war-mad  dictators,  the  President 
goes  back  to  that  unhappy  battle  which  put 
AmericarJ  at  one  another's  throats. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  President  recalls,  that  a 
series  of  measures  Introduced  by  the  admin- 
istration to  achieve  economic  recovery  were 
rejected  acs  unconstitutional.  It  is  also  true 
that,  in  title  midst  of  the  fight  over  the  Court 
bill,  the  Supreme  Bench  altered  its  direction 
and  that  from  then  on  no  major  act  of  Con- 
gress has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

But  Mr,  Roosevelt  claims  too  much  when 
he  says,  |n  effect,  that  the  court  bill,  even 
though  it;  failed  to  pass,  eliminated  the  poe- 
slble  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  "an 
alien  fornj  of  government."  It  is  going  pretty 
far  to  say  that  our  system  was  saved  by  a 
measure  »hich  was  designed  to  break  down 
the  historic  plan  of  democratic  checks  and 
balances^ith  three  separate  branches  of  the 
Federal  government — the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, afid  the  Judicial.  In  fact.  It  is  goliig 
so  far  thajt  the  statement  Is  little  more  than 
mere  balderdash 

If  the  President  Is  concerned  about  the 
United  Staates  judiciary  today^let  him  address 
himself  to  a  most  disturbing'  condition,  de- 
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scribed  by  one  cf  cur  Washington  corre- 
spondents Friday  For  although  one  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  arguments  for  the  court  bill  was 
that  Justice  often  was  too  long  delayed.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  allowing  12  Federal  Judgeships 
to  remain  vacant  Two  of  these  vacancies 
date  back  to  1939.  5  to  1940 

It  80<)n  will  t>€  a  year  and  half  since  Con- 
gress, respondine  to  the  needs  of  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  Includes  Mis- 
souri, created  two  new  seats  on  that  court. 
Yet  becauf'e  the  President  apparently  is  de- 
termined to  appoint  Edward  C  Eicher.  Chair- 
man of  the  Securltlep  and  Exchange  Com- 
miaslon.  as  a  personal  reward  for  his  support 
In  the  New  I>'al-Gillette  primary  fight  In 
Iowa,  one  of  the.se  seats  remains  unfilled 
The  Iowa  Senators  oppose  Mr  E.cher  The 
Missouri  Senati  rs.  Ci.ark  and  Tbuman  who. 
because  of  the  predominance  ol  Missouri 
litigation,  should  be  w  rking  togetlier  for  an 
outstanding  Missourlan.  are  reputedly  at  log- 
gerheads. So  a  needed  appointment,  asked 
for  bv  Presiding  Judge  Klmbrough  Stone. 
waits  whUe  the  work  of  the  court   piles  up 

Mr  Roosevelt  might  have  written  an  im- 
portant article  on  the  Judiciary  He  might 
have  ann.  unced  his  intention  to  abandon  his 
policy  of  pei-scnal  appointments  He  might 
have  said  that  more  attention  would  be  paid 
to  lower  court  Federal  judges  who  merit  pro- 
motion. Instead,  he  deliberately  made  the 
mistake  of  trotting  out  something  which  had 
better  be  left  In  the  past— the  court-packing 
fight. 

Tbat  Is  n<j  wi  v  to  achieve  unity. 


An  Independent  Destiny  for  America 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON    'JTEFHtlN    A     LAV     Oi 
ILUNUI6 


Mr.  DAY  Mr  Surnkor  under  leave  to 
extend  .ny  rt:r,a:ks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  foi:cw.;;c  '.ddress  1  delivered  at 

Ca.se    T'(hr.cal    H'.'h     S^h^v  ]     Detroit. 
Mich.: 

On  August  17,  1858.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
speaking  at  Lewistown  lil..  chcse  as  his  sub- 
ject Back  to  the  Declaration  and  said.  In 
part,  as  follows: 

"These  communities  by  their  representa- 
tives in  old  Independence  Hall,  said  to  the 
whole  world  of  men:  We  bold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  Inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liljerty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.'  This  was  tlieii  majestic  inter- 
pretation of  the  economy  of  the  universe. 
This  was  their  lofty  and  wise  and  noble  un- 
derstanding of  the  Justice  of  the  Creator  to 
hisfcreatures  Yes.  gentlemen,  to  all  His  crea- 
tures, to  the  whole  great  family  of  man  In 
Lheir  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped 
with  the  Divm.'  Image  and  likeness  was  sent 
into  the  world  c  \>e  trodden  on  and  degraded 
and  Imbruied  by  its  fellows  They  grasped 
not  only  the  whole  race  of  men  then  living, 
but  they  reached  forward  anc  seized  upon  the 
furthest  pofcter.ty  They  erected  a  beaccn  to 
guide  their  children,  and  children  s  children, 
and  the  count, ess  myriads  who  should  in- 
habit the  earth  In  other  ages.  Wise  states- 
men as  they  weie.  they  knew  the  tendency  of 


prosperity  to  bit^-d  tyrants  and  so  they 
established  these  great  self-evident  truths, 
that  when  In  the  distant  future  some  maxi. 
s<ime  faction,  some  interest,  should  set  up 
the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men.  or  none 
but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon 
white  men  were  entitled  to  llle,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  their  posterity 
might  lock  up  again  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  take  courage  to  renew  the 
battle  which  their  fathers  began,  so  that 
trtuh  and  Justice  and  mercy  and  all  the  hu- 
mane and  Christian  virtues  might  not  t>e 
extinguished  from  the  land,  so  that  no  man 
would  hereafter  dare  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe the  great  principles  on  which  the  tem- 
ple of  liberty  was  being  built  •  •  • 
Think  nothing  of  me — take  no  thought  lor 
the  political  fate  of  any  man  whomsoever — 
but  come  back  to  the  Uuths  that  are  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  You  may  do 
anything  with  me  you  choose  If  you  will  h\ix 
heed  these  sacred  principles.  You  may  not 
only  defeat  me  for  the  Senate,  but  you  may 
take  me  and  put  me  to  death.  While  pre- 
tending no  indifference  to  earthly  honors.  1 
do  claim  to  be  actuated  In  this  contest  by 
something  higher  than  an  anxiety  for  office. 
I  charge  you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  Insig- 
nificant thought  for  any  man's  success.  It 
is  nothing.  I  am  nothing;  Judge  Douglas  is 
nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that  immortal 
emblem  of  humanity— the  Declaration  ol 
American  Independence  " 

1  am  here  tonight  In  Detroit  to  keep  faith 
with  Abraham  I^mcoln  The  great  declaiatiou 
Is  In  grave  danger  of  being  overthrown  by 
a  movement  known  as  Union  Now  With  Brit- 
ain This  movement  would  ask  us  to  sur- 
render a  part  of  our  sovereignty  to  Join  In  a 
permanent  federation  with  the  British  Em- 
pire It  would  take  down  the  Siars  and 
Stripes  and  run  up  in  its  place  a  mongrel 
flag,  emblem  of  a  cltizensliip  common  to  all 
of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  and  our- 
selves with  good  Americans  forsaking  that 
citizenship  which  for  over  150  years  has  made 
us  proud  to  be  called  Americans 

The  purpose  of  the  scheme  was  stated  by 
the  late  Lord  Lothian,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain 
Lamenting  the  failure  ol  the  Leapue  of  Na- 
tions and  desirous  of  forming  an  actual  union 
with  nis  own  Britain,  he  stated: 

"But  the  reaj^on  why  cooperation  failejd  alter 
1918.  as  all  earlier  attempts  to  create  an 
international  cooperative  system  have  failed, 
is  precisely  because  they  have  left  national 
sovereignty  Intact  and  because  that  element 
operates  continuously  and  Inexorably  against 
the  success  of  cooperation  itself.  That  Is  why 
Federal  Unionists  are  convinced  tbat  only  by 
going  a  step  t)eyond  the  covenant  and  pooling 
some  part  of  the  national  sovereignty  in  a 
common  organism  which  represents,  not  the 
national  units  or  the  governments,  but  the 
people  of  all  the  memb^T  nations  as  a  whole. 
can  the  true  ends  of  the  League  be  attained  " 
In  my  recent  debate  with  Clarence  Streit. 
author  of  Union  Now  With  Britain.  «nd  the 
leader  of  Federal  Union.  Inc  .  on  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air.  I  stated: 

"At  the  outset  I  want  tr  n  ihr  :»  prrf»^ct!y 
clear  that  Mr  Streit  is  :i  ■  ad-.  •■  ..'.i.t:  :nere- 
ly  aid  to  Britain  M--  Streit  is  net  advo- 
cating an  alliance  with  Britain  He  is  ad- 
vocating a  union  cf  the  people  now  living 
under  the  British  flae  and  the  people  living 
undei  the  American  fl^.i:  ::  to  one  permanent 
government,  s^premf  over  f.!l,  with  a  com- 
mon ♦lag.  Furthermore,  tiv.s  union  of  the 
two  people*  is  to  take  p.tK'  :.'  a — not  after 
the  war — no  matte:  wha'  n  ay  t>.  the  outcome 
of  the  war  " 

In  that  debate.  I  mloimed  Mr  Streit  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  are  not  all  cf 
British  origin.  We  have  here  a  great  meit- 
Ing  pot  m'tde  up  of  pe^.ple  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  American  citu'^ns  have 
forgotten  the  nations  of  the  Old  Wf  rid  and 
have  given  their  allegiance  to  America  first. 
last,  and  always     They  have  not   asked   lor 


union  novk  w;-.i,  Bi;tr.:,  a-  v  more  than  they 
have  asked  lor  union  n^  w  u  :;;  Ge;m,,ny. 
France.  Italy,  or  Russia.  Tl.  >  H:t  c.  :.U;;l 
to  remain  all  Amtruim  I  culkd  Ins  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  union  now  wcuia 
split  America  asunder  Into  groups  aid  fac- 
tions who.  at  first  heartbroken,  wotild  the.i 
become  sullen 

True  to  the  Immortal  words  of  Th.  nias 
Jefferson  and  true  to  the  glcrious  tx;ani:;t  ci 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  turned  to  Mr  Strut  end 
said  to  him  in  word*,  that  I  repeat  here  to- 
night and  shall  repeat  so  loiig  as  there  sliail 
be  breath  in  my  bvdy: 

"If  ycu  want  to  see  another  1776  and  a  war 
for  Independence.  Just  succeed  in  fastening 
the  chains  of  your  Union  New  upon  tlie 
wrists  imd  ankles  of  the  American  people! 
No.  Mr  Streit.  we  do  not  want  Union  Now 
with  Prltaln  and  you  shall  not  impov;-  it 
upon  us!" 

The  success  of  the  United  Stales  has  been 
due  to  the  triumph  of  two  factors  both  in- 
tensely American — and  nothing  else  TV.  si 
two  factors  are:  1  American  independence,  2. 
absence  of  class  domination  Keepii  g  these 
two  great  factors  vital  and  paramount,  this 
Nation  under  God  has  grown  to  be  the  most 
prosperous  and  the  most  pjcwerful 

Internationalism  has  become  bolder  and 
t>clder  Like  a  serpent  It  has  crawled  Into 
our  midst  By  the  recent  actions  of  out 
President,  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  most  dangerous  attack  th;it  has  ever 
been  made  upon  the  wellare  ol  the  American 
people  and  their  continued  ncht  to  live 
under  the  blessings  of  cur  Amerifftn  C"n>stl- 
tution  This  serpent  of  interri-  v  ..!il:'-rn  is 
known  as  communism  It  is  tht  (..-•..-.L.i-.ec! 
politic;.!  and  ec(momic  philosophy  of  the 
Soviet  Union — that  t-sme  Soviet  Union  whicli 
has  recently  formed  an  active  alliance  with 
Britain  We  shall  be  Rsktxl  tr  ex'eiid  thnt 
alliance  to  Include  the  Uniticl  P*ates  of 
America,  at  least  tc  ::  :  (X'':.t  of  prrvid.nt: 
billions  of  dollars  ol  the  nic:ie>  of  Anurirni, 
taxpayers  to  make  Rifts  to  tht,'-  same  S'  viet 
Union  Appreciatinp  the  aiave  d:.i.crr  tliat 
confronts  U6  at  this  :.'  ur  I  want  tr  explain 
to  you  in  a  few  words  jum  wh;it  ci  nir.-.unism 
really  means 

Before  1  left  Wa.shmi^ton  1  c  usulttd  the 
Dies  committee  l^r  authei.tic  ir.f  :n;&ti  .n  as 
to  the  alms  and  objects  of  the  C  ni::  ur/.fts 
In  the  United  States  and  Wi-,-  Lardto  ho 
official  report  wherein  the  mi.nifestf     f  the 

Commvinist  Party  states 

"The  Communist  revolution  is  the  most 
radical  rupture  with  traditional  property  re- 
lations, no  wonder  that  It*  development  In- 
volves the  most  radical  rupture  with  trarii- 
tional  Ideas.  •  •  •  The.«-e  measures  will 
of  course,  be  different  In  difTerent  c<  untriee 
Nevertheless.  In  the  m-^t  ad-,  anred  countrie* 
the  following  wUl  be  pittty  geiu-rally  appli- 
cable : 

"1.  AlxJlltlon  of  property  Ir  land  riiid  np- 
plicatlon  of  all  rents  ul  land  to  public  pur- 
poses 

"2  A  \,(:h\\  progresMve  nr  gr.iduated  ii.corae 
tax 

"3    Aix)lition  cf  all  right  of  inhentar.ce 

"4  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emi- 
grants and  rebels 

"5  Ceiitralization  ol  credit  in  the  hands  of 
the  state  by  means  ol  a  n;:ti"r.a,  oni.k  wnh 
atate  capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly 

"6  Centralization  of  the  mcar.i  uf  aim- 
munlcAtion  a:id  :ran«-p  rt  tr,  tl  e  hands  -f  the 
state 

■'7,  E:xten.^-ion  f.f  iartoriet  ar.d  instruments 
cf  procuction  owned  by  tlw  statf.  th'  brine- 
Ing  into  cultivation  of  »aste  lands  ar  d  the 
Improvement  of  tiie  s  ::  cei.i'ally  in  acord- 
ance  with  a  con\mc  .   p. a:. 

"8  Equal  obligation  of  :il:  to  wc  rk  E-tab- 
Ushment  of  Industrial  diw^.f^  e^i^-eciaily  for 
agriculture" 

Bear  in  mlnri  !r.\  !:  enci-  1  am  readinp 
from  the  ofHcih:  ■  k  '  •!  >.  :•.■■  ::  ;-;>  ;:. 
America  and  not  fum  tiie  N'  a  !_>■  .u  prot;„aui. 
Can  you  see  any  diflereuce 
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have  "aki  that  Stalin 
1?  btcomlng  a  great 
cat;  t!-.at  he  will  accrpt  the  "four  free- 
••  enur.ciii'fd  by  Pre'^idcnt  Roo-sevelt. 
Let  us  ?•  e  Ag.iin  I  re.-id  from  the  cfflcia!  bock 
of  Thf  C  Tr.n\u'.:i-"-  in  America  and  in  Mos- 
cc'A-    :  T   -.t-rf   ;~  n;  difference: 

••T!:e  rcl!owii;i  Is  now  clear  tc  the  workers 
and  peasants:  The  party  of  the  Comniunists 
not  only  allows  no  frecdcm  i  such  a.s  liberty 
of  the  press,  speech,  meetings,  unlcn.s.  etc.) 
for  the  bourge.ils  enemies  of  the  p€<.ple,  but 
goes  still  further  and  demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  always  ready  to  close  the 
bourgeois  press,  to  break  up  g.ithcnngs  of 
ttie  enemies  of  tl-e  people  to  forbid  their 
lying  and  libeling,  and  sowing  panic;  the 
party  ir.u-t  merciler-sly  suppre-s  all  attempts 
cf  '.he  b.  uri;!  Gisie  to  return  to  power.  And 
this  is  wh.^'  1~  m.eant  by  dictatorship  cf  the 
prviletar.a'.  " 

When  the  CommuJii.st  u-es  the  wcrd 
"b  -urgeois"  he  meiina  the  middle  class  That 
Is  the  big  idea  What  they  want  to  do  Is  to 
destroy  our  American  middle  class,  which 
Includes  most  of  us.  Ccmmg.  now.  to  an.  thvT 
of  the  "J  air  freedoms."  let  us  see  what  the 
cfflcial  Communist  bock  says  of  religion  I 
quote  again  a«  follows: 

"If  we  analyze  these  Ideas  and  try  to 
understand  tlie  ur:g;n  of  religion  and  why  It 
la  so  strongly  supported  by  the  bourgeoisie. 
It  will  become  clear  that  the  real  sigturicance 
of  religion  is  that  it  is  a  poison  which  is  still 
being  in.-tilled  .nto  the  people  It  will  also 
become  clear  why  the  party  of  the  Com- 
munists is  a  strong  antagonist  of  religion 
•  •  •  There  13  a  poison  called  opium; 
when  fhat  IS  smoked  sweet  vision.'  appear; 
you  feel  as  If  ycu  were  in  paradi.se  But  Its 
action  tells  on  the  health  of  the  snijker  His 
health  is  gradually  ruined,  and  little  by  little 
he  becomes  a  meek  idi.n.  The  same  applies 
to  religior.  " 

What  are  the  obJecLs  of  the  Communists  In 
the  United  States?  This  Is  their  great  desire, 
and  I  quote  again  from  the  official  bock: 

"A  Soviet  government  In  the  United  States, 
following  the  example  of  the  first  Soviet  Re- 
public wjuld  make  It  clear  to  the  whole 
world  that  it  breaks  fundamentally  and  for- 
ever With  the  imperialist  policies  and  terri- 
torial aggrandizements  of  the  overthrown 
bourgeoisie,  abrogating  all  imperialist  privi- 
leges enjoyed  now  by  this  botirgeoisie  At 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  government  of  the 
United  States  would  organize  all  the  forces  of 
the  country  for  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
power  against  Imperialist  Intervention  For 
then,  and  only  then,  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  this  country,  will  the  United  States 
have  become  a  fatherland  for  the  proletariat 
and  all  tellers  " 

In  this  great  center  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry I  want  to  speak  plainly.  Plans  are 
under  way  m  W.islimgton  which  would  crip- 
ple the  great  manufacturing  Industries  built 
up  by  William  S  Knudsen  and  Henry  Ford 
Tliere  are  big  men  cor.nected  with  the  New 
EK'al  war  machine  in  Washington  but  recent 
efforts  have  been  exerted  to  make  capable  in- 
dustrial leaders  merely  window  dressing  for 
a  group  cf  radicals  who  exercise  the  real 
power  Mr  Stettimus  has  been  made  an 
understudy  for  Lease-Lend  Administrator 
Harry  Hopl^ms  Your  own  William  S  Knud- 
sen will  hereafter  find  himself  surrounded 
and  perhaps  overwhelmed  by  such  men  as 
-  Leon  Henderson,  Secretary  Stlmson,  Secretary 
Knox,  and  Vice  President  Wallace,  none  cf 
whom  ever  ran  a  manufacturing  Industry  or 
had  th?  responsibility  of  meeting  an  Indus- 
trial pay  roll  You  need  not  take  my  wcrd 
for  this;  I  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  cf 
August  20.  In  which  he  stated: 

"TT.e   administration   must   be   prepared    to 
look   at   unpleasant  factors   II  It   expects   to 


carry  thr:,ugh  successfully  a  grave  Interna- 
ti<;nal  emergency  th;U  \3ect5  th'e  United 
States  It  must  recognize  that  i^ny  cf  Us 
argument.^  about  the  clanger  that  faces  Amer- 
ica have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  m  the  Middle 
West,  and  this  Is  largely  because  there  exists 
a  deep-seated  di.-'rust  of  the  President  and 
his  advisers  *  •  *  The  d.s'ru-=t  springs 
laigelv  from  the  fear  that  the  war  situation 
Is  being  u~ed  as  a  camouflage  to  put  over  a 
scheme" cf  State  -ccialism  and  there  are  mil- 
lions cf  citizens  m  America  who  do  not  believe 
either    fascism    or    communism    cr    State 


rs  friim  men  who 
-.eir   Job?   by    the   orders 
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Eocialisni  or  New  Dealism 

Every  day  I  receive   lettt 
will   be   t.iken   fr   m 

of   the   New  Deal   machine      Plans  are  being 
considered  to  cut   automobile  production  by 
50   percent       There    will    oe   millions   walking 
the  streets  if  this  thing  Is  no  better  admln- 
Lsiered  than  other  activities  of  the  New  Deal. 
There   is    pending    before   the  Congress   a    bill 
to  give  autocratic  powers  to  Leon   Henderson 
to   fix   all    prices       If    he    gets    this    power,   he 
must   alsv:   fix   wag.  s.     What   will   become  of 
organized  labor?     Who  is  this  mar.  Hender- 
son^    What  is  his  record''     Congressman  M.\R- 
Ti:     Dies   called    attention    to    his   affiliations 
with   "red"  organizations.     Henderson   replied 
that   Dies  Is  not  a  reliable  Member  of  Con- 
gress    I  shall  never  vote  tc  give  to  this  man 
autocratic  po'-er  to  control  .American  indus- 
try and  American  Iab<jr  by  fixing  prices.     The 
bill  exempts  labor  organizations  and  farmers 
from  the  operation  of  th.  act,  but  that  is  Just 
more  camouflage     No  one  can  fix  prices  wiih- 
uut  al.-o  fixing  wages  and  the  prices  the  farm- 
ers will  receive  for  their  lood  products,  which 
determine   the   co^t  of  living      Th-.    great   au- 
tomobile industry  is  the  backbone  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity,  and  I  for  one  will  never  con- 
sent    tc    'he     hamstrin£:inp    of    that    great 
indu-*ry 

In  a   national   broadca,-t   on  June   15.   1941. 
I  charged  that  our  form  of  governnient  under 
the  Constittuion  and  our  American  independ- 
ence would  be  over'hrcsvn  not  by   a  foreign 
invasion  using  military  force  but  by  a  trea- 
sonable  betrayal   which   was   already   In   the 
making        As  a  part  of  tnat  betrayal,  all  laws 
protecting   the  wages  of  American  labor  and 
the  great  social  gains  which  have  been  made 
were  to  be  scrapped  for  a  system  of  free  trade 
This  mear.s  that  the  prc^diicts  manufactured 
m  the  British  Empire,  where  wages  are  no- 
toriously   low,    would    be    broueht    Into    the 
United    States   without    paying    any    tariff   or 
duty,    to    compete    witl"     the    n.anufactured 
products  marie  b\    American   lab  r   receiving 
the  high  standard  of  .^mierican  waje^     if  this 
happens  there  will  be  tn^ire^t     nci   lib-r  strife 
all  over  the  Nation,  and  I  call  upon  American 
labor  to  do  their  utniost  to  prevent  this  sell- 
out  of  great   free   Amer;c,i   to   Great  Britain. 
On    Labor    Day.    President    Roosevelt    called 
tipcri  .A.mericati  labor  to  do  its  utmost  to  over- 
throw Hitler,  but  he  sai.i  nothing  about  this 
scheme  of  "union  now  '  with  Britain     What 
will  it  profit  Am^erican  labor  to  do  its  utmost 
to  defeat  Hitler  if  the  result  will  be  the  low 
wases    of    European    and    Asiatic    countries? 
Suppose  Stalin  defeats  Hitler  and  spreads  his 
-lave    labor   of    commtin.sm    all   over    Europe. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  in  alliance  with  Britain 
In  the  near  future  we  wll  be  urged  to  Join  In 
an  alliance  with  Churchill  and  Stalin,     What 
assurance  has  .American   labor  that  they  will 
ever  asam  receive  good  .\merican  wages  when 
we  have  forfeited  our  cr  izcnship  and  entered 
this  new  world  crder? 

No  narrow  or  circumscribed  ideology  can 
ever  receive  the  sanction  and  apnroval  of  the 
Decl.iratlon  of  Independence  This  of  neces- 
sl'y  excU.des  ccmmunl-m  r.az:-;sm,  fascism, 
and  British  Imperialism  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  proclaimed  by  Americans 
for  Americans  and  ran  have  no  meaning, 
force,  or  virtue  beyond  Its  native  soil  Clar- 
ence Strelt  and  his  Union  Now  with  Britain 


asks  for  a  "declaration  of  interdependence"; 
Hitler  demands  only  Aryan  superiority.  Stalin 
commands  ohly   class   superiority;    MussoUnl 
decrees  only  Italian  superiority     Only  in  free 
America  do  vg|e  proclaim  the  equa  rights  of  all 
men  and  gu^antee  it  in  the  permanent  cove- 
nants of  a  wi-itten  Constitution     Our  Bill  of 
Rights  is  lik#  tablets  of  stone,  placed  far  be- 
yond the  coijtaminating  influence  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive.  »he  changing  currents  of   legislative 
procedures,  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts. 
For   these    are   the   covenants  of   the   people 
made   for    tUeir   protection    and   are    charged 
upon  th.i  integrity  and  the  conscience  of  aU 
public  ofBceife  before  they  can  enter  into  the 
administration    of    their    various    functions 
The  task  of  this  hour   s  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  w.-ll  aprings  of  our  national  existence. 
We  must  keep  faith  with  our  An^erlcan  insti- 
tutions and  traditions     This  fa.th  must  be- 
come the  living  word  and  serve  tc  enkindle  m 
the  hearts  attd  minds  of  the  youth  of  this  gen- 
eration   the  same  loyalty  and   enthusiasm  as 
fired  the  very  souls  of  those  great  patriots  that 
gave  us  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Surrounded  with  great  secrtcy  recently 
there  was  a  meeting  at  sea  between  two  lead- 
ers. Why  v«|as  the  conference  at  sea  between 
Winston  Caurchill  and  President  Roosevelt 
veiled  In  such  secrecy''  Why  could  not  Harry 
Hopkins  tarty  the  word  to  Winston  Churchill? 
Here  is  the  answer: 

Under  seetlon  4  of  the  Lena  Lease  Act, 
Great  Br.talin  had  to  pledge  that  it  would  not 
transfer  tltje  or  possession  of  the  defense 
articles  or  c^fense  information  by  gift.  sale,  or 
otherwise  or  permit  the  vise  of  such  defense 
articles  and  defense  informatior,  by  anyone 
not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  Great 
Britain  But  there  was  an  exception  inserted 
in  the  Lend  Lease  Act  Those  transfers  could 
be  made  only  on  one  condition,  and  that  con- 
dition is  this,  the  consent  of  the  President. 
This  means  that  Winston  Churchill  had  to 
see  the  Preslldent  of  the  United  States  face  to 
face  to  get  fcis  consent  In  order  to  transfer  our 
American  defense  articles  to  Stalin,  Was  that 
consent  ^iven? 

In  the  8  points  of  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples  contained    in    the    message    which   the 
President  sent  to  the  Congress  on  August  21. 
it  is  Stated  that  the  Nazi  tyranny  must  be 
destroyed     By   whom?    Did   he   mean    that 
the  Nazi  Qovernment  can  be  overthrown  on 
land     witl-uout     an     American     expeditionary 
force?     No  matter  what  he  told  Churchill,  I 
say  to  you  here  and  now  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  never  vote  to  send 
the  son  of  an  American  father  or  American 
mother   to   fight    and   die   on    foreign    soil    in 
any  war  to  preserve  the  British  Empire  or  the 
Soviet    Union.     I   made   that   pledge   to    the 
American  people    and  I   Intend   to   keep   it 
The  leadeite  in  Congress  know  that  there  are 
not  over  2p  Men.bers  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
entatlves   who    would    vote    for    war    unless 
the    Unitep    States   is    attacked      Why    con- 
tinue to  itrike  fear   into  the  hearts  of   our 
American  people  by  the  threat  of  war  when  it 
is  known  viat  the  Congress  will  never  vote  for 
war  and  ^^lat  under  the  Constitution   there 
Is  no  oth^r  lawful  way  to  get  us  into  war? 
I   Inslsti  upon   a   defense   for    the   United 
States  secfmd  to  none  and  have  voted  favor- 
ably In  trte  Congress  for  every  appropriation 
for    national    defense.     We    must    make    this 
Nation   sq  strong   that    no    foreign    foe    can 
ever  gain 'a  foothold  on  American  soil.     We 
are  united  in  our  defense  program  and  our 
producticfc  for  our  own  protection   must  be 
stepped  vtp  with  our  best  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion  to  duty.     This  does  not  mean  that    we 
should  forfeit  our  independence,  our  Ameri- 
can destltiy,  by  becoming  embroiled  in  the 
age-old  wfirs  of  Evirope,  Asia,  or  Africa.     It  is 
conceded   that  we  must  yield  some  part  of 
our  own  rjattonal  sovereignty  if  we  enter  into 
an   alliante  or   union   with  foreign   natiouB 
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to  enforce  submi.-sioii  to  the  eight  points 
proclaimed  by  Winston  Churchill  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  The  great  test  of  American 
loyalty  is  in  the  offing  Thwarted  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  interna- 
tionalists are  now  cietermmed  to  go  beyond 
a  league  and  demand  a  permanent  federation 
directly  binding  upcn  the  people  so  that  the 
world  superstate  will  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  first,  cb«Ldience  and  loyalty  from  its 
citizens  irrespective  of  where  they  live.  We 
already  witness  tlie  counterpart  of  this  new 
superstate  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
the  World  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soriet 
Republics  of  the  W'ojld.  The  United  States  Is 
being  groomed  for  world  participation. 
Th'it  Is  no  hope  for  fulfillment  cf  this 
scheme  until  the  divotlon  of  the  American 
people  to  their  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  their  Constitution  has  been  broken 
down.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  that  campaign 
and  all  leaders  who  speak  of  an  lndep>endent 
American  destiny  must   be  discredited. 

That  accounts  for  the  "smear"  Inflicted 
upon  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Senator  Burton 
K  Wheeler.  Senator  Gerald  Nte.  and  myself 
who  are  upholding  the  American  position 
against  great  odds  May  I  assure  you  that 
the  price  we  Americans  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  surrender  of  our  standard  of  living 
would  be  so  severe  that  the  American  people 
would  never  tolerate  this  surrender.  It  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  under  our  present  form  of 
government.  Tliis  makes  it  of  first  Impor- 
tance that  we  eiect  the  right  kind  of  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Stnate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  The  voters  in  1942  will  be 
asked  to  make  a  choice  and  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  fores)-ht  for  all  those  who  love 
America  to  demand  a  clear  expression  from 
those  seeking  office  that  they  will  be  true  to 
the  Declaration  of  Indep)endence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  will  refuse 
to  support  any  dilution  of  100-percent  loyalty 
to  fundamental  American  institutions.  We 
mu.st  prepare  now  for  the  fight  that  is  coming 
next  year  The  opposition  Is  strong  and 
powerfully  financed.  If  the  opposition  can 
succeed  in  dcfeatmc  those  who  have  stood 
for  America  first,  the  way  will  be  open  to  take 
away  from  us  not  cnly  our  American  inde- 
pendence but  all  private  enterprise  and  the 
guaranties  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  including 
the  priceless  possession  of  American  citizen- 
ship itself.  Can  those  advocating  such  a  ba.se 
surrender  accuse  us  of  being  disloyal  and 
subversive? 

This  brings  me  to  the  discussion  cf  the 
greatest  issue  that  now  confronts  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
soon  face  the  responsibility  of  providing  addi- 
tional lend-lease  moneys,  running  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  te  given  away  to  Britain, 
China,  and  Soviet  R-ossia.  I  want  to  have  a 
clear-cut  vote  on  the  question  of  providing 
any  lend-lease  moneys  as  a  gift  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  that  end  I  have  introduced  in 
tho  Congress  my  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
51.  submitted  on  August  5,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  where  it  is  now 
pending.  Under  that  resolution  the  power 
of  the  President  would  be  revoked  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  that  resolution 
pa-s&es.  then  the  President  would  not  dare  to 
consent  to  the  transfer  of  defense  articles  or 
defense  information  given  to  Britain  or  China 
so  that  such  articles  could  ultimately  be 
given  to  the  Soviet  Union.  T'le  passage  of 
my  resolution  will  be  a  second  Declaration  of 
Independence.  It  w  11  furnish  an  expression 
of  the  unalterable  opposition  cf  the  Ameri- 
can "veople  '0  any  union  with  godless  Russia. 
Is  this  a-^king  too  much? 


Recalling  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  say:  "Think  nothing  cf  me — take  no 
thcught  ft-it  the  political  late  of  any  man 
whomsoever — but  come  back  to  the  truths 
that  are  m  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
We  have  reached  a  critical  stage  m  the  affairs 
of  the  Republic.  We  must  emphatically  in- 
sist that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  above  the  ambitions  or  the  scliemes 
of  any  man.  The  Issue  Is  now  clearly  drawn 
as  between  the  New  Deal  and  the  Constitu- 
tion and  there  can  be  but  one  outcome.  The 
centuries  have  witnessed  similar  conflicts 
and  the  answer  has  always  been  the  same. 
We  want  no  other  union  in  America  than 
the  Union  for  which  we  fouelit  and  died  and 
the  Union  which  Daniel  Webster  saw  with 
his  clear  vision  when  he  proclaimed  "Liberty 
and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  In- 
separable " 

Unless  we  act  immediately  and  a  vigorous 
protest  from  all  loyal  citizens  reaches  Wash- 
ington at  once,  our  form  of  government 
under  the  Constitution  and  our  American 
Independence  will  be  overthrown  I  said 
this  on  June  15.  and  the  American  people 
heard  me.  Over  300.000  copies  cf  this  mes- 
sage have  been  published  or  reprinted  already 
and  requests  were  still  coming  in  as  I  left 
Washington  to  come  here. 

Men  and  women  of  Detroit,  we  have  been 
waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  we  could 
rally  in  support  of  a  great  issue.  I  give  it 
to  you  tonight.  It  Is  American  Independ- 
ence. Washington  said  It.  Jefferson  wrote  it, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  died  for  it.  It  was 
good  enough  for  them  and  It  is  good  enough 
for  us.  This  great  organization  represented 
here  tonight  is  fearless  We  have  no  need 
for  any  apologists  cr  appeasers  We  w-ant 
100  percent  loyalty  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  We  are  entitled  to  that  kind 
of  leadership  and  we  shall  gain  it  when  the 
American  people  rise  up  in  their  strength  and 
might  and  insist  upon  it.  What  did  Brit- 
ain ever  do  for  the  United  States?  What 
did  the  Soviet  Union  ever  do  for  the  United 
States?  What  did  China  ever  do  for  the 
United  States?  We  are  losing  our  patience 
with  those  who  would  bring  false  creeds  Into 
our  midst  and  I  know  that  you  will  agree 
With  me  that  the  serpent  of  internationalism* 
must  be  destroyed  before  its  poiscn  destroys 
the  iDeauty  and  integrity  of  the  greatest  free 
government  which  has  ever  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

In  closing,  may  I  read  to  you  the  following 
words  from  a  great  American.  James  Russell 
Lowell: 

"Oft  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  falsehood, 

J'or  the  good  or  evil  side. 
A  great  cause.  God's  new  Messiah. 

Shows  to  each  the  bloom  or  blight. 
So  can  choice  be  made  by  all  men 

'Twixt  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 

Time  makes  ancient  creeds  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth, 
And  serenely  down  the  future 

See  the  thought  of  men  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  Jtistice 

And   to   God's   supreme   design. 

"Though  the  cauM"  of  fvl!  prosper, 

Yet  'tis  Truth  alone  15  stror.e; 
Though  her  porticn  be  the  scafTdd, 

And  upon  the  throne   be  wrong. 
Yer  that  scafTold  sways  the  future, 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 

Keeping  -watch  above  His  c^^n." 
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rc'.^i  , 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Spcaktr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  follcwine  editorial 
from  the  Washingt<3n  Post  cf  Saturday, 
September  6  1941:  i 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  6, 
19411 

FOHGFTTlNG   VNIT 

Thousand.s  of  citizens  must  have  blinked 
and  looked  again  when  they  first  saw  the 
announcement  of  President  Roosevelt's  arti- 
cle In  Collier's  Weekly,  which  rehashes  the 
famous  Supreme  Court  fight  ol  1937  For  It 
Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  untimely  mo- 
ment to  r€ kindle  the  antagonisms  which 
grew  out  of  that  contest  With  the  ccuntry 
facing  an  International  crisis,  na-ional  unity 
Is  no  less  important  than  the  sjjeedy  produc- 
tion of  weapons  for  defense.  The  pt^o(,i;e 
must  pull  together  in  a  singleness  cf  purp;  se 
to  accompli.'h  the  truly  gigantic  task  which 
has  been  undertaken  through  the  President's 
leadership.  Yet  he  has  interjected  into  this 
situation  an  extremely  controTersial  defense 
of  his  efforts  to  reorganize  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Roos(velt  accuses  the  old  Court  of 
erecting  "athwart  the  path  of  propres.s"  a 
barrier  "which  it  was  im[>iissible  ti.^  climb 
over,  under,  or  around"  He  ignere^  the  fact 
that  several  pieces  of  legislation  invalidated 
by  the  Court  'were  later  upheld  when  thf  ir 
unconstitutional  elements  had  !)et  n  elmii- 
nated.  He  skips  over  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  propose  constituticnal 
amendment-s  when  it  wished  to  exercise  pow- 
ers the  Couit  believed  it  did  not  possess  In 
declaring  that  the  road  to  solution  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  eeemed  to  be 
"completely  blocked"  he  goes  so  far  ns  to 
write:  "Fur  a  dead  hand  was  being  laid  upon 
this  whole  program  of  progress — to  stay  it 
all  It  was  the  hand  of  th.  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  " 

In  general,  the  President's  bttrbs  are  alined 
at  the  "old  Court."  but  not  all  the  pre.'-cnt 
Jurists  escape  unscathed  The  President  com- 
plains with  special  emphasis  ebcut  the  de- 
cision which  invalidated  the  N  R  A  But 
that  unanimous  opinion,  along  with  several 
others  which  the  President  ccndcmi.", 
was  sustained  by  Justice  Stone,  whom 
the  President  recently  elevated  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  Many  Jurists,  as  well  as  laynu  n 
interested  in  genuine  court  refcrnis.  keenly 
regret  such  reflections  up<-n  Judges  who  con- 
sistently take  a  broad  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  an?  not  willing  tc  Bbandcn  com- 
pletely It?  restraining  influence 

Mr  Roose'/elt's  article,  which  is  part  cf  his 
Introduction  to  forthcoming  volumes  of  his 
state  papers,  bristles  with  artun.ents  and 
statements  that  scholars  and  hlstciiai^  will 
some  day  challenge  But  for  the  m.^ment  its 
unfortunate  timing  cvtrshadcw'  all  ether 
considerations.     At  a  time  v.r.f:-.  va'^t  pcwert 
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in\i.-t  be  cor.CPntrat<»d  In  the  Prc-idency  for 
the  safety  of  the  NcHi.m  he  has  unnecessarily 
reopened  old  wcunds  and  rifi-rred  back  to  a 
controversy  which.  m<.re  than  any  other, 
weakened  hi>  leadership  Suifly  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  Ttv.nking  in  terms  of  j-.ational 
unity  tn  m-'et  The  problem  at  har.d  when 
he  perir.itted  this  injudicicii^  article  tc  gj  out 

undtr  his  na:r.e 


Iowa  State  Barkers  Association 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  L  HERRING 

OF  Iowa 
IN    THE    SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


ThuTsdau.  St'ptcmbi'r  11,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     ALBEN    W     BARKLEY, 
OF  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  HERRING.  Mr  President,  I  a,k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Larkley]  at  the  Icwa 
State  Bank»'rs  Association  convention  at 
Dci^  Moines,  Iowa,  on  September  9.  1941. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  addn  ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Presidei.t.  ladies  an.d  gentlt-men  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  Invited 
to  address  the  annual  convent  en  of  the 
Iowa  Ban.kers  Association  I  appreciate  It 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  visit 
bneflv  the  State  which  Is  the  home  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Henry  A. 
Wallack.  and  of  the  two  distu^.guished  Se-.a- 
tors  Guy  M  Gillette  and  Clyde  L  Herring. 
With  all  three  of  whom  I  enjoy  a  strong  por- 
Bonal  friendship 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  because  it 
brings  me  into  ov.e  of  the  typical  States  of 
the  Middle  West  and  It  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  some  of  our  pressing 
problems  before  a  group  of  men  and  women 
whe  enjoy  Intimate  contacts  and  d  nhciential 
relationships  with  most  all  of  the  people  In 
your  State 

Ycu  have  a-koo  me  to  spenk  on  the  subjt'Ct 
What  the  United  States  Faces  Today 

In  di.-cussing  thr-  subject.  I  assume  you 
expect  me  tc  deal  with  the  problems  th.it  face 
cur  people  crowing  out  of  the  present  Inter- 
national situ.it.on. 

Time  prohibits  any  detailed  discussion  cf 
all  the  prcblem.s  which  have  arisen  out  of 
world  conditions 

Seme  of  these  prohlems  are  military  and 
raval  Some  of  them  are  socia'.  Seme  of 
thrn»  are  moral.    Some  of  them  are  economic. 

Ar.y  one  of  these  phases  of  cur  prcsei-.t 
Situation  wuuld  be  an  ample  foundation  for 
an  address  cf  some  length 

I  shall,  therefore,  be  able  only  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  broad  way,  touching  upon  all 
of  them  to  such  extent  as  tm-.e  and  the 
proprieties   may   permit. 

Let  me  say  in  the  out.-et  th.i*.  tl.ese  prob- 
lems are  net  primarily  of  cur  m.iking  or  of 
our   choosing 

We  have  for  150  years  been  content  to  en- 
gage In  the  development  of  our  part  of  the 


American  contir.ent  and  the  dev^'lopment  of 
a  genuine  trlendship  fir  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  that  15C  years  we  have  grown  fr  n^.  a 
pc^pulation  cf  3  000  000  perple  frin^-ir.:;  ri.e 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  130.000.000  people  We 
have  expanded  frc.m  13  weak,  disjointed 
colonies  to  48  great  States,  which.  In  my 
judgment,  are  m-re  flrn-.ly  united  today 
under  the  flas;  and  Consiitut.:,n  ■  f  our  coun- 
try than   they   ha\e  ever  been   fc.'fjre. 

We  have  taken  In  the  body  of  the  mld- 
contment  between  the  twc  oceans  and  be- 
tween tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  and  we  have  added  to  our 
territory  and  Jurlsdicticn  Islands  of  the  sea 
where  cur  lntere.-,Ts  or  cur'  destiny  have 
seemed   to    reciuiie   it 

We  have  grown  from  a  pauper  nation. 
Without  credit  in  the  rr.arkets  cf  the  world 
and  witliout  financial  s'andmg,  to  the  rich- 
est nation  that  now  exists  or  has  ever  existed 
In   the  history  of  mankind. 

We  have  gr'wn  in  the  enjoyment  of  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  liberty  more  rapidly  and 
more  completely  than  any  other  natiofi  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  restrictions  wliich  a  complex  society 
h;ive  required  for  the  orderly  development  of 
cur  people,  we  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  lib- 
erty today  than  is  enjoyed  by  any  other  na- 
tion We  have  grown  from  a  small  nation, 
without  Influence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  to  an  outstanding  position  of  influence 
and  power  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  cultivated  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect of  every  self-governing,  nation  in  all 
the  earth  and  we  enjoy  the  fear  of  every  dic- 
t.\-or  who  has  sought  anc  is  .=;eeking  to  destroy 
tlie  liberties  and  the  coziceptions  of  society  to 
which    we    have    dedicated    ourselves 

All  these  things  hnve  made  us  a  peace- 
loving  nation  and  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
cur  people,  a  self-sufficient   nation 

We  had  no  part  m  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  World  War  of  1914- 18  We  had 
not  been  a  party  to  nor  contributed  to  the 
fears  or  Jealousies  or  selfish  Interests  which 
produced  that  war.  but  we  were  drawn  into 
It  against  cur  will  and  again.^t  cur  desires 
because  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  enter  It  to 
defend  our  rights  and  the  welfare  of  otir 
pe^iple  in  a  worid  of  conflicting  and  antago- 
nistic forces 

We  did  not  contribute  to  the  causes  which 
pro<iuced  the  present  Wcrld  War.  I  descr.t)e 
it  as  a  "wcrld  war"  because  it  Is  essentially 
and   in  every  sense   a  wcrld   war 

We  did  not  contribute  to  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it.  Unle.ss.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  stepped  fighting  too  soon  in 
1918  at  the  cjnclusifjn  of  the  first  Wcrld  War. 

When  that  war  had  been  concluded  bil- 
lions cf  people  throughout  the  earth  rejoiced. 
Tl-ie  President  of  the  United  States.  Woodrow 
Wiison,  pushed  forward  a  great  program, 
conceived  in  the  mind  cf  a  great  humani- 
tarian and  great  statesman,  which,  if  adopted 
at  Versailles,  might  have  guaranteed  a  long 
era  of  peace  and  might  have  made  this  ter- 
rible contest  utt-.-rlv  impossible 

For  a  brief  period  people  of  the  wcrld  be- 
lieved that  a  long  era  of  peace  had  been  ush- 
ered in  Billions  of  people  thoucht  they  saw 
a  new  light  arise  above  the  horizon,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  generations  they  stood  erect 
ar.d  get  a  glimpse  of  that  light,  believing  it 
to  be  permanent  and  benign 
I  In  the  light  of  that  hope  peace  treaties 
i  w>  re  s.icredly  contracted.  Disarmament  con- 
ferences wer?  held  Navi-.s  were  reduced — 
some  of  them  were  sunk— construction  of 
ethers  was  suspended,  and  It  locked  for  a 
time  as  if  those  who  had  been  lilted  to  posi- 
tions of  power  and  authority  in  all  the  na- 
tions ol  the  world  had  set  their  feet  upon  the 


pathway    cf    a    long    and    constructive    peace 
among  tjie  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Nine-power  pacts  were  entered  into;  and 
these  various  treaties,  from  Versailles  on. 
culminated  in  the  Brland-Kellogg  Pact,  by 
which  practically  every  nation  of  the  world, 
including  Germany  and  Russia  and  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  America, 
solemnll  bound  themselves  to  forego  war  as 
an  instriiment  of  national  policy. 

On  January  30,  1933.  Adolf  Hitler  came 
Into  po\j»er  in  the  German  Reich  From  that 
day  unfil  this  he  has  made  International 
honor  ahd  good  faith  a  byword  and  a  hiss 
among  ihe  nations  of  the  world,  and  today 
no  selfirespectlng  cation  can  enter  upon 
any  contract  or  agreement  with  him  on  any 
subject  [with  any  Justifiable  hope  that  he 
would  Beep  his  word.  The  vilest  and  most 
despicalile  petty  thief  among  the  most  crim- 
inal and  Irresponsible  elements  in  any  na- 
tion, cliillzed  or  uncivilized,  has  a  higher 
conception  of  honor  than  he  possesses. 

And  tiie. tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  he  now  en- 
Joys  the  temporary  power  to  bring  upon  all 
mankind  the  most  diabolical  catastrophe 
ever  ooniceived  by  a  satanic  mind  or  executed 
by  a  deaion's  prowess. 

I  am  cot  required  to  give  you  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars in  order  to  demonstrate  that  what 
America!  faces  today  and  what  the  whole 
world  ftces  is  traceable  to  Adolf  Hitler  and 
his  Nazi  Juggernaut.  It  Is  always  difficult  to 
know  y*hat  might  have  happened  In  the 
world  it  something  else  had  happened  that 
did  not  occur.  But  I  have  believed  that  if 
his  course  had  been  barricaded  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  marauding  career,  the 
world  would  not  now  be  faced  with  a  titanic 
struggle  to  preserve  democracy  or  civiliza- 
tion or  'a  decent  way  of  living. 

It  hat  been  my  reliable  information  that 
when  Hitler  sent  his  troops  into  the  Ruhr 
Valley  he  sent  them  substantially  with  a 
round-trip  ticket  and  with  instructions  that 
if  thera  was  opposition  they  should  return 
from  tlje  venture.  There  was  no  opposition, 
and  he  construed  this  lack  of  opposition 
into  sufiine  cowardice  on  the  part  of  those 
with  wftiom  his  country  had  entered  into 
solemn  agreements.  From  the  Ruhr  Valley 
it  was  ^ut  a  short  step  to  Austria,  and  then 
to  Czecshoslovakia,  and  then  to  Poland,  and 
then  to  Denmark  and  Norway  and  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  France  and  Bulgaria  and 
.^umanja  and   Yugoslavia  and  Greece. 

Fromi  these  conquests,  some  of  which  were 
made  it  spite  of  desperate  opposition  on  the 
part  of -England  and  France  and  some  of  the 
other  Rations,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  con- 
ceive of  a  final  domination  by  him  and  his 
organlajed  international  bandits  of  the  entire 
world . 

In  fact,  no  one  could  read  his  book  Mein 
Kampf  without  reaching  the  undeniable 
conclusion  that  before  he  had  made  even 
the  initial  conquest  among  those  I  have 
mentictfied  he  was  dreaming  of  world  con- 
quest Although  he  found  in  most  of  these 
nations!  helpless  victims  upon  which  he  has 
superirtiposed  a  brutality  more  malignant 
than  that  Imposed  by  any  other  conqueror 
since  tie  dawn  of  history,  we  yet  rejoice  that 
the  llgttt  of  human  liberty  still  burns  in  mil- 
lions of  hearts  whose  voices  are  made  silent 
and  wjose  souls  are  being  crushed  by  the 
Iron  h^el  of  the  ruthless  conqueror. 

We  yet  rejoice  that  the  people  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  are  impos- 
ing thetlr  militant  resources,  human  and  ma- 
terial, ticross  the  pathway  of  Hitler. 

And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
disagree  with  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public In  the  solution  of  its  domestic  prob- 
lems a*  -well  as  its  outlook  and  methods  lu 
some   phages   of   our  international   relation- 
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ships,  we  rejoice  that  'he  people  of  Russia 
have  displayed  the  courage  and  fortitude  to 
defend  their  homes  and  their  native  land 
against  this  base  caricature  of  a  man 

Although  we  d  i  not  endorse  nor  approve 
nor  remotely  accept  the  theories  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Ru-sian  people,  we 
recognize  their  right  to  ihelr  own  Govern- 
ment according  to  tbeir  own  wUl.  and  we  rec- 
ognize their  right  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  same  menace  that  we  ourselves 
are  facing  and  that  Is  being  faced  by  every 
civilized  nation  of  the  world 

It  is  because  of  tbese  things  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  American  people  and  their 
gigantic  material  assistance  are  being  mo- 
bilized to  help  these  nations  defend  them- 
selves. 

And  we  are  doing  this  not  primarily  because 
we  desire  to  take  part  in  conflicts  in  other 
parti  of  the  work  not  because  we  desire  to 
participate  in  disputes  arising  out  of  bound- 
aries or  minorities,  m  Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa, 
but  we  are  mobilizing  our  resources  and  mak- 
ing them  a'. .i.l.ible  ti  the  victims  of  aggres- 
sion becii.i-  w  know,  if  we  know  anything, 
that  the  greater  Hitler's  success  may  be  in 
dominating  the  rest  of  the  world  the  greater 
wil!  be  the  menace  to  our  institutions  and  to 
our  ccmnntments.  and  the  more  certain  It 
will  be  that  ultimately  we  shall  have  to  meet 
this  dragon  without  assistance  from  any 
other  nation  that  rr.ay  become  a  victim  of  his 
military  machine 

There  was  a  time  when  the  two  oceans  may 
have  l)een  regarded  as  a  protection  to  our 
Nation  and  our  continent  against  aggression. 
but  even  then  an  army  of  a  nation  with 
which  we  were  at  wer  landed  upon  our  shores. 
buwied  our  Capitol  and  charred  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion 

Even  then  It  was  necessary  for  James  Mon- 
roe to  announce  the  Monroe  D<;)ctnne,  which 
is  essentially  a  doctrine  of  self-defense,  by 
proclaiming  that  the  effort  of  any  European 
nation  to  gam  a  focthold  anywhere  In  Amer- 
ica would  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as 
an  unfriendly  a.  t  ry  which  he  meant  an  act 
Justifying  war 

At  the  time  that  doctrine  was  announced 
Japan  was  a  hermit  I*  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  an  American 
naval  cfflcer  lifted  the  screen  from  the  Japa- 
nese Islands  and  introduced  thera  to  the 
civilized  world  If  James  Monroe  could  have 
foreseen  the  history  of  Asia  during  the  last 
century,  he  would  have  announced  that  any 
effort  on  the  part  il  a  E^iropean  or  Asiatic 
nation  to  gain  a  foothold  In  America  -ould  be 
regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act 

So  for  118  years  the  United  States  has  been 
committed  to  the  defense  of  all  the  Americas 
from  foreign  aggression,  and  we  have  modi- 
fled  the  doctrine  to  the  extent  that  we  will 
oppose  the  effort  on  the  part  of  any  non- 
American  nation  to  take  over,  secure  title 
to.  or  invade  any  part  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

During  the  period  when  the  world  was 
seeking  peace,  and  thought  it  had  secured 
It.  and  in  the  belief  that  we  would  aid  in 
perpetuating  that  peace,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  what  was  known  as 
the  Embargo  Act  This  act  was  based  upon 
the  deluded  belief  that  we  were  curbing  the 
munition  makers  and  that  by  prohibiting 
them  from  selling  arms  to  any  nation  of  the 
world  we  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
wars  to  begin  or  to  spread. 

We  did  not  realize  then,  as  we  have  come 
to  realize  since,  that  that  law  gave  an  addi- 
tional weapon  to  every  military  dictator  who 
concentrated  the  energies  of  his  own  people 
in  the  manufacture  of  Implements  of  war. 
while  his  neighbors  were  pursuing  innocently 
the  reconstruction  of  their  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  life. 


When    we    realized    the    rea'    effrrt    of    this 
shortsighted  ennctme:it    we  n  ;  •   .'ed   i*       Biit 
even   In   Us  repeal   we   acted    wit!,    t.e-  tatlon 
and  equtvocfltioii     We  passed  wiin'  i-^  k  I'-wn 
as  the  Neutrality  .^ct.  by  which  wp    n.irif   ii 
Imjxjssible  for  American  citizens  hm  :   A-r-rr- 
Ican    ships  and    American    cargoes   t      ^       .:.to 
any    beKieerent    wsters   during   the   existence 
of  war      We  withdrew  our  flat  from  the  high 
seas  to  that  extent  and  made  a  c-reater  sacri- 
fice to  avoid   American   Involvement   In   war 
than  was  ever  made  before  by  any  great  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world      Thi.'  is  still 
the  law.   and   we   are   scrupulously   (  bservlng 
and  enforcing  it      But  we  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  realize  that  no  nation  can  com- 
pletely insulate  itself  from  the  shock  cf  elec- 
tric   curre'nts    that    are    flashlrvE    In    all    the 
heavens   that    surround    the    world       We    are 
rapidly    coming    to    the   knowledge    that    we 
cannot  completely  or  substantially  or  effec- 
tively  barricade  ourselves   against    the   con- 
flagration that  is  sweeping  the  world  before 
It  merely  becatLs-e  we  are  surrounded  by  water. 
The    inventive    mind   of    man    has   brought 
about  the  effacement  of  barriers,  natural  or 
artificial      Neither  high  mountains  nor  deep 
waters  can  any  longer  protect   innocent  and 
peace-loving  nations  from  the  physical  dev- 
astation   of    war.    nor    even    from    Its    effects, 
which  are  today  complicating  and  paralvzmg 
the  normal  energies  and  aspirations  of  man- 
kind in  every  civilized  nation 

This  incredible  holocaust,  these  Incredible 
events,  have  colored  and  now  color  every 
thought  that  we  entertain  They  fashion  and 
mold  our  obligations  and  our  requirements; 
and  they  will  affect  for  g>>.  d  r-  ill  the  life 
and  weJlaie  of  every  man.  v,  man  and  child 
in  America,  as  well  as  threi.u-:.  •'.  •:.(  world, 
for  generations  if  not  for  cei.'  ore-  •     ,  cme 

It  Is  because  of  these  things  that  we  have 
been  compelled  temporarily  to  step  aside  from 
the  reconstruction  of  our  own  domestic  fabric, 
which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  first 
World  War.  and  concentrate  our  efforts  in  a 
huge  and  unaccustomed  preparation  to  de- 
fend ourselves  and  everything  we  cherish 

It  is  because  of  these  things  that  we  have 
been  compelled  and  are  now  compelled  to 
train  millions  of  our  young  men  to  fight  and. 
if  necessary,  to  suffer  and  even  to  die  to  pre- 
serve the  heritage  of  our  democracy  We 
found  no  plec&ure  in  reaching  the  strei.g 
arm  of  the  Government  Into  the  peaceful 
homes  cf  our  lard  to  take  from  the  fireside 
and  the  hearthstone  the  strong  and  the 
vigorous  and  put  thera  thrcugh  a  course  cf 
training  In  the  military  arts  But.  looking 
across  the  narrow  seas  into  other  peaceful 
homes  and  peaceful  lands  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  any  chance  S.  we  are  train- 
ing an  army 

It  Is  because  of  these  thing-  th.tt  we  have 
been  compelled  to  le\7  taxes  alnn  .-t  miieard 
of  and  unbelievable  upon  the  Aintrc.o  peo- 
ple during  a  time  of  theoretical  peace  in  order 
that  we  may  pay  in  part  for  the  enormous 
expenses  Hitler  is  compelling  us  to  under- 
take 

We  find  no  pleasure  in  the  levying  of  bur- 
densome taxes.  We  are  not  unconscious  of 
the  reactions  the  average  man  may  have 
toward  the  increased  taxes  which  his  Gov- 
ernment exacts  of  him.  But  we  realize  that 
we  cannot  pass  this  burden  entirely  on  to 
future  generations  and  that  we  must  raise 
a  very  substantial  pcrticn  of  these  expenses 
through  new  taxes  I  am  happy  to  believe — 
yea.  I  know,  from  my  contacts  with  the 
people — that  they  are  willing  and  ready  to 
undergo  any  burden  or  endure  any  sacrifice 
that  may  be  required  of  them  In  order  that 
we  may  preserve  this  Nation,  free  and  strong 
and  independent,  for  those  of  us  who  live 
today  and  pass  It  on  to  the  generations  yet 
unborn  in  all  of  iu  strength,  pride,  and 
glory. 


It  is  becau,"^  cf  these  things  that  we  have 
bot  n  ccmpe.  ed  to  appropririte  between  forty 
and  fifty  bi  lions  of  dollars  'o  strcnethen  our 
land  and  rivn!  fcrces  and  guard  t  ur  Nation 
and  our  cot.tinei.'  against  the  e  •  11  designs  cf 
any  world  oonquerrr 

it  is  becau.'-e  of  these  things  that  we  h;i\e 
been  comp)«;lled  to  ooufclf  the  debt  of  Lhe 
National  Trea-virv  and  even  tc  f-.u-hcnz^  that 
It  be  trebled.  If  neccssiry,  tc  fi.crmpl:i-h  the 
purposes  of  our  delen.se 

We  find  no  ple.-^sure  m  mciias.ng  the  ex- 
penses of  our  Government  cr  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  our  national  debt  We  cann.  I  but 
view  with  some  a]  prehenMon  the  prospect  cf 
Its  further  increase  m  order  that  our  Nation 
may  not  be  completely  under  the  diminatun 
of  an  alien  foe  But  we  have  been  ccmpelUd 
to  Increase  our  appr>  priaticns,  cur  debt  and 
our  taxes  in  order  that  we  may  be  prepared 
to  repel  every  effort  ircm  whatever  qur.rtcr 
it  might  emanate  to  dcminate  or  influent  e 
or  restrain  people  of  this  continent  ;n  the 
evolution  of  their  social  eccncmic  and  mcral 
welfare  to  the  point  where  every  citizen  may 
feel  that  within  the  confines  of  his  abilities 
and  his  opportunities  he  mav  enjcy  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  tKJuntu  s  \i,:th  which  God 
has  blessed   blm  and  his  c   untrv 

These  are  some  of  the  th.nijs  wiv.cO  v.e 
face  in  the  United  8t:;tf-  Tluse  are  bi-nie 
Of  the  reasons  why  we  l.ice  tl.em  A  d  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  not  overstating  it  when  1 
express  the  feeling  that  wnhcut  retard  lo 
geographical  location,  flnancal  cr  social 
standing,  withou  regard  to  poliiies  or  reli- 
gion, without  regard  tc  race  or  color,  with- 
out regard  to  origin  o'-  ancoftiy  the  Ameri- 
can people  overwhelm. n^iy  suppott  their 
Government  and  their  representatives  in 
that  Government  m  tht  ir  efforts  tc  lortlfy 
our  Nation  from  evfiy  s'andpcmt  against 
the  things  ^vhu  h  ha'.e  mr  cie  it  necessary  for 
us  to  coi.vi  r^'e  all  I'Ui  energies  m  this  f>ro- 
gram  of  nauonal  deleuse 

The  tbln^vB  which  we  fact  iis  a  Nation  ate 
even  more  far-reacliing  than  our  etfort  now 
to  prepare  for  national  defel-se  We  cannot 
overlook  anything  necessary  tc  our  dtfmse 
We  cannot  toleiate  inefficiency  or  ind.lTer- 
ence  among  thij&e  charntd  with  this  re- 
sponsibility It  is  not  HI)  t  isy  U^.:\i  'o  tiaiis- 
form  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  Chi.stn.n  peo- 
ple, who  lo^e  to  pursue  the  ways  of  civilizfi- 
tlon  and  Christianity,  into  a  people  bent 
upon  military  preparation.  It  has  never  ■ 
heretofore  been  necessary  fot  lis  to  do  it.  It 
has  never  been  desired.  But  we  are  doing  it 
and  we  must  continue  to  do  it  until  thot-e  na- 
tions now  defying  despotisn:  cai  -a.;!,  lui  aid 
banish  the  danger,  the  imminence  and  the 
threat  from  the  doors  and  the  shrines  and 
the  farms  and  the  homes  and  tlie  business  of 
men.  women,  and  children  everywhere 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  mili- 
tary preparation  alone  will  not  be  sutficunt 
We  must  make  additional  sacrifices  We 
must  conform  our  lives  t-mporarlly  to  the 
new  dutv  which  faces  us  us  a  t.aMcr,  Net 
only  rntPt  we  tax  ourselves,  build  up  our 
armed  pi.d  naval  forces;  not  only  mu't  we 
endure  lncreas.ed  debt  and  appropnaticns. 
but  we  must  make  personal  sacrifices  which 
as  yet  we  have  not  known  We  must  -ub- 
tnit  to  regulations  and  restrictions  whicli  we 
would  prefer  not  to  incur,  but  thi<:  :=  cvir 
part  of  the  program  We  must  do  without 
some  things' which  ordinarily  we  would  like 
to  have.  We  must  divert  Insofar  as  is  neces- 
sary the  materials  at  our  disposal  to  the  usfs 
of  defense,  keeping  in  mind  always  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  these  mate- 
rials to  the  industries  which  are  the  ::!e  cf 
many  of  cur  communities. 

We  must  put  a  curb  upon  unjustifiable  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  to  millions  cf 
our  people  who  depend  upCn  meager  wages 
and  salaries  to  support  their  families 
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We  m'i>t.  put  a  htrr.or  s.  th"  his^hway  of 
unrpgulated  ai.d  unju>';fiah:e  tnfldtlcn,  not 
oniv  for  thp  welfare  cf  nit-n.  women,  and 
chilciren  duni,e  the  pmt!ge:.cy  but  m  order 
to  -ivoid  a  p'-rpi  i.dicular  collapse  and  reac- 
tlor.   wli'  n  ;he  emprgency  is  ov.  r 

We  mu'Jt  learn  something  from  our  pre- 
viriis  ex{>erler.re  in  a  s.m.l.ir  thouRh  not  as 
ex'e:.^:vc  a  w  Tld  sltua'io:.  At  the  end  of 
thf  W.^rld  W.ir  m  1918  millions  of  men 
thr!  u^h-'u:  'hi»  r.a'lons  rn^ag?d  ir.  war  wpre 
rc'urr.Kl  to  civil  life  The  readius-ments 
which  fullow.  d  the  peare  cf  Novembrr  11, 
1918.  brought  calamity  and  sutTfrmg  to  mil- 
lioiis  fjf  our  o*!!  people  ar.d  th'-  pt-<  pie  of 
the  world,  wh.ther  they  were  farm'Ts.  mer- 
chaii's.  manufacturers,  or  laborers  We  re- 
call .hat  m  the  years  f'^Uowlng  the  Treaty  of 
Ver-a.UiS  many  <  <t  r.ur  great  f^na:;cial 
Ker.:u-.p.s  adviratcd  a  rather  .'^udden  deflation 
of  'hr  value-^  ar.d  the  prices  which  hud  been 
pyramided  dunng  the  World  War  I  recall 
tliat.  operatinR  under  the  hypnutic  influence 
of  the  mlra^f  of  perpetual  high  prices  and 
perpttual  prosperity,  whether  eenulne  or 
epu.'ious.  many  a  well-to-do  farmer  traded  In 
an  old  farm  upt)n  which  he  had  been  rfason- 
ably  satisfied  In  exchar-,-.:e  fur  a  larsier  and 
mi.re  expensive  farm  which  he  later  lost  to 
his  creditors 

Following  the  World  War  these  reactiona 
of  var.ouR  kinds  In  various  larts  of  the  world 
are  said  to  have  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  terrific  depression  which  over- 
took till.-  Natior  Ir  1928.  1929,  and  19:^0  and 
has  continued  In  some  measure  from  that 
-  time  until  now 

Th(!refore,  while  we  are  feverishly  prepar- 
ing to  defend  ourselves  from  a  military,  naval, 
and  political  standpoint,  we  will  be  foolish 
Indeed  if  we  are  not  foresighted  enough  to 
prepare  against  the  reactions  and  readjust- 
ments that  must  Inevitably  follow  the  termi- 
nation of  this  great  emergency 

To  that  end  we  must  ask  the  support  of 
all  our  people,  and  especially  of  the  banking 
world.  In  attempting  to  curb  avarice  and 
cupidity  and  selfishness  during  the  emer- 
gency. We  have  the  right  to  call  upon  our 
great  financial  Interests  as  well  as  every  class 
of  our  people  to  help  see  to  It  that  no  one 
grows  unjustly  rich  out  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  American  people,  or.  as  for  that. 
any  people 

We  have  the  right  to  call  upon  those  who 
are  fxp>ert  In  the  handling  of  financial  mat- 
ters which  affect  all  of  us  to  help  see  to  It 
that  as  men  prosper  under  the  stlrr.ulus  of 
a  great  emcrk^ency.  they  shall  contribute  In 
paying  the  expenses  Incident  to  that  emer- 
gency 

The  total  income  of  the  American  people 
In  1940  was  about  $72,000  000,000.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  inc.inie  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  f<^r  1941  will  be  In  the  nelghbor- 
ho.-d    of    $95  000.000  000 

Tills  Is  ai:  Increase  m  1  year  of  m.ore  than 
$20  000.000  000  We  have  ]u<x  pa.-sed  a  tax 
b.ll  through  the  Sena'e  at.ci  it  will  S'  on  be 
sKned  by  the  PreMdcnt,  which  will  raise 
bt'twt-en  thre-^  and  one-half  and  four  billion 
dollars  per  an:uim 

This  seems  to  bo  a  burdensome  amount 
added  to  our  pre.sen'  taxes,  but.  m  all  serious- 
nes.s,  m.ay  I  not  ask  you  and  the  American 
pe-.'ple  whether  we  ou»;ht  n  >t  out  of  the  In- 
cre.i.sfd  total  income  of  $23. 000.000, 000  per 
year  to  take  more  than  three  and  one-half 
billions  to  help  pay  ix-  the  program  which, 
at  least  In  part,  has  n..ide  this  increase  in 
Income  possible? 

Th  refore,  if  I  m  ty  ir-wc:  cncretely  what 
the  United  States  fares  tod.ty.  I  would  epit- 
omize   by    saying    It    faces    a    world    whose 
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dcmmation  Is  sought  by  a  bruUl  and  i-uthless 
conqueror,  who  has  exceeded  every  other 
conqueror  in  the  form  and  method  of  cruelty. 
We  face  the  po.s.sibllity  of  encirclement  by 
every  continent  outside  of  America.  For  If 
Hitl'jr  wins  In  Europe,  he  wins  m  Afr.ca  and 
In  Asia,  and  already  he  Is  ,=eekir,g  to  under- 
niine  the  Independence  of  South  American 
republics,  to  say  nothit,g  cf  his  diabolical 
undercover  efforts  In  the  United  States. 

We  face  the  possibility  In  that  event  of  a 
ccntlnucus  and  perpetual  Military  Establish- 
ment as  a  part  of  our  regular  program  in  the 
United  State.s  in  order  that  we  may  never  be 
cauitht  unprepared  for  a  possible  hostile 
wf  rid  In  this  event  we  are  faced  with  com- 
p!'"e  change  In  tne  methods  of  our  life  and 
the  cbjec'lves  which  have  m,;de  cur  Nation 
glcricus  We  will  face  burden.-  never  dreamed 
of  and  restraints  never  conceived  m  the 
devel  ipment  of  our  naional  life  We  will 
face  the  possrbllity  that  our  own  free  Insti- 
tu'ions.  under  whi'^h  we  have  enjoyed  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  prt-ss,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  thought,  and 
freedom  of  lawful  pursuit  of  happiness  shall 
be  cruslied.  and  that  we  shall  be  con^pelled  to 
Indulge  In  physical,  roral.  and  mental 
regimentation 

We  face  iiow  in  v.ew  o!  all  these  thugs, 
the  responsibility  of  giving  all  the  aid  that 
we  ran  give  to  those  nations  fighting  des- 
perately to  preserve  human  liberty  We  hope 
we  may  do  this  without  entering  Into  the 
war  now  raging  thrcughcut  the  w  rid  We 
love  peace  and  we  abhor  war  Btit  while 
we  abhor  war  ai,d  love  peace  and  while  we 
have  done  everything  humanly  possible  as  a 
nation  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  actual  war, 
and  while  the  great  President  of  the  United 
States  in  all  his  efforts  has  sought  to  avcid 
the  necessity  for  our  entrance  Into  the  war, 
in  which  program  Congres.*  and  the  people 
have  supported  him.  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert 
that  In  any  commonwealth  of  this  Nation  or 
In  any  community  of  It  If  the  time  arrives 
when  we  must  lay  aside  temporarily  the 
peaceful  habits  which  we  love  we  shall  not 
be  afraid  to  assume  the  responsibility  which 
our  forefathers  assumed  when  they  estab- 
lished, and  for  150  years  have  defended,  cur 
liberty,  our  rights,  our  homes,  and  our 
Institutions, 

They  were  not  afraid  In  1776;  they  were 
not  afraid  In  1812,  they  were  not  afraid  In 
1848,  they  were  not  afraid  in  1861;  they  were 
not  afraid  In  1898.  they  were  not  afraid  In 
1917;  they  are  not  afraid  today, 

God  grant  that  we  may  not  be  com.pelled 
to  unsheathe  our  sword,  God  grant  that  we 
may  not  be  compelled  to  use  tills  Army  that 
we  are  training,  God  gran*^  that  we  may  n.' .t 
be  compelled  to  use  the  Na^^y  which  we  are 
building  for  the  defense  of  two  oceans;  God 
grant  that  all  of  our  liberties  and  our  rights 
and  I  :,ur  concepts  that  our  belief  in  democ- 
racy and  our  belief  in  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
niay  be  preserved  without  our  entering  into 
ac'ual  warfare  But  if  it  cannot  be  done 
othtrwise  than  by  actual  conflict.  If  all  the 
pr;;  vers  of  millions  of  our  people  should  prove 
futile  in  the  face  of  th.e  satanlc  onslaught 
inspired  by  the  devil  and  conducted  by  his 
ou'standmg  ag'^it  on  thi.s  earth.  Ad.^lf  Hitler, 
th.en  we  sliall  be  rt  tdy  to  accept  our  re-pon- 
sibility  and  do  our  duty  as  God  may  give  us 
the  livtht  to  see  it  and  th.e  courage  to  per- 
form it 

In  facing  these  dilficulties.  in  the  .solution 
of  these  problems,  in  the  unification  of  our 
people  under  th.e  in-.pact  of  a  great  obliga- 
tioi^,  we  know  we  shall  receive  the  ftiU  cooper- 
ation of  the  grotips  which  you  represent  here 
today  and  all  the  grotips  which  make  up  the 
citizenship  of  this  Republic. 
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Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  August  29,  1941,  over 
station  WHIQ.  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System:  1 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  subject  of  my 
discussion  is  Saould  the  United  States  Give 
Lease-Lend  Aid  to  Russia?  At  the  time  I 
proposed  to  discuss  this  question.  Lease-Lend 
Administrator  Harry  Hopkins  was  breaking 
bread  with  blocdy-fingered  Joe  Stalin  in  Mos- 
cow. President  Wilson  had  his  Colonel 
House.  President  Roosevelt  has  his  Harry 
Hopkins  Both  have  been  star  boarders  at 
the  White  House.  Colonel  House  and  Harry 
Hopkins  both  have  had  a  curious  influence 
on  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Both 
have  had  their  private  rendezvous  wltU  the 
rulers  of  war»torn  Europe.  Colonel  House 
delivered  the  A.  E.  F.  to  the  Allies  In  World 
War  No.  1.  I  point  to  the  similarity  of  these 
two  international  figures.  House  and  Hop- 
kins, because  their  roles  in  international  In- 
trigue have  a  deadly  parallel. 

You  people,  especially  In  the  Middle  West 
and  on  the  great  western  plains  have  been 
quick  to  detect  this  Bimilarlty.  Your  letters 
to  the  newspapers,  your  speeches,  your  let- 
ters to  the  President,  and  yotir  Senators  and 
Representatives  express  your  resentment 
against  another  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  The  President  knows  you  demand 
that  no  secret  alliance  be  made  with  foreign 
powers. 

Your  letters,  your  Influence  and  yours 
alone,  made  the  President  announce  that  the 
United  States  would  not  give  gtins,  ships, 
planes,  oil,  aod  tanks  to  Russia  under  the 
lease-lend  law.  You  remember  he  did  not 
make  this  decision  until  pictures  of  Hopkins 
and  Comrade  Joe  had  been  circulated 
through  the  Nation.  If  Roosevelt  did  not 
intend  to  give  lease-lend  aid  to  Russia,  why 
did  he  send  Hopkins  the  Lease  Lend  Admin- 
istrator? The  giant  propaganda  agencies  of 
our  own  Government  made  no  explanation 
to  the  Americtn  people  that  Hopkins  was  not 
promising  gifts  to  Russia,  You  could  not 
embrace  comitiunlsm,  and  your  voices  were 
picked  up  by  Lowell  Melletfs  million-and- 
a-half-dollar  press-clipping  service.  Your 
overwhelming  disapproval  was  reported  to 
the  President*  Then,  and  no  sooner,  your 
President  andj  mine  gave  us  assurance  that 
Hopkins  bore  Co  gifts  of  our  toil  and  sweat 
for  Russia. 

You  may  r^htly  ask  then,  why  I  discuss 
the  question,  ^Should  the  United  States  Give 
Lease-Lend  Ajd  to  Russia?'"  My  answer  to 
you  is  that  the  question  is  not  settled. 

In  the  first  {place,  PresWent  Roosevelt  says 
Russia  has  credits  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  not  a  valid  reason.    Last  February  England 
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had  $14  000.000.000  worth  ol  credits  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  she  should  have 
liqu. dated  bslore  we  paesi-d  a  lease-lend 
give-away  bill.  Siiice  $7,000,000,000  was  ap- 
propriated by  year  Congress  there  has  iK:t 
bee:i  the  least  eflort  en  the  part  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Harry  Hrpkms  or  any  ether  official 
of  the  White  Hous«  to  determine  England  s 
ability  to  pay.  I  charge  now  that  England's 
pcsition  and  ability  to  pay  is  the  same  as 
Russia's. 

I  tell  you  now  that  Secretary  Mcrgenthau 
has  purchased  14.000.000.000  worth  of  gold 
directly  and  Indirectly  from  Rusf-ia  Russia 
produced  this  gold  at  $7  an  ounce  with  slave 
labor  and  sold  it  to  your  country  at  $35  per 
ounce  This  Is  the  Roosevelt  folly  or  "gold 
brick"  policy.  England  has  benefited  simi- 
larly with  our  gcld-buylng  program,  but  we 
gave  her  a  $7,000,000,000  lease-lend  give-away 
bill  Congress  tn  September  will  consider 
another  $5,000,000,000  give-away  for  her  I 
repeat,  credits  of  Russia  is  not  the  real  reason 
President  Roosevelt  promises  you  Russia  will 
not  get  lease-lend  give-away  funds  or  ma- 
terial. 

When  you  dl6cu^-  Bnti-h  credits  with  blind 
supporters  of  the  President's  Anglophile  for- 
eign policy,  they  tell  you  we  must  not  think 
of  such  tilings  now  In  February  they  said 
we  must  give  England  morale  Should  the 
President  want  to  give  Comrade  Joe  a  little 
morale  between  now  and  September,  lets  lock 
at  the  record  of  morale  in  America  and  in 
England.  The  morning  after  the  lease-lend 
was  enacted,  ycur  papers  and  radio  commen- 
tators headlined  the  news  with  startling  gen- 
eralities of  la:  k- rs  and  ocean  liners  full  of 
material  for  a  ;->  vit  aid  to  England  They 
made  you  believe  i-  "('■-  and  guns  were  mold- 
ing and  rusting  :  ti  >  docks  until  the  in- 
stant President  Rootevelt  signed  the  lease- 
lend  appropriation  I  gained  the  impressicn 
$7,000,000,000  worth  of  guns,  tanks,  ammu- 
nition, and  supplies  were  on  their  way  to 
Eneland  within  48  hours.  You  heard  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Ickes.  Stimson.  and  Knox  call 
lease-lend  opponents  "obstructionists."  The 
opponents  were  not  vindicated  until  the  Pres- 
ident revealed  only  $85,000,000  w.jrth  of  this 
material  went  to  England  In  the  first  90  days 
Some  part  of  this  $85,000,000  worth  of  ma- 
terial went  in  the  form  ol  raw  steel  We  had 
expected  every  ounce  to  go  Into  guns,  tanks. 
Jeeps,  aiid  ordnance;  but  Americans  learned 
that  parts  of  It  were  njanufaotured  for  South 
American  British  orders  Big  business  and 
little  business  In  England — thanks  to  lease- 
lend — have  no  rationing  system  of  materials 
and  no  priorities  A  British  statesman  ad- 
mits they  are  filling  commercial  contracts 
with  South  American  countries 

What  Is  the  morale  of  our  people  before 
the  full  Impact  of  lease-lena  had  hit  us? 
The  raw  materia)  of  small  factories  Is  running 
low  Many  factories  can't  get  any  priority 
Their  doors  are  about  to  close  Some  have 
already  shut  down  In  defense  industries 
businessmen  franticaUy  WTite  the  O  P  M, 
the  President,  and  any  bureau  they  can  think 
of  to  get  a  priority  rating  Their  letters  are 
burled  Two  weeks,  6  weeks,  and  12  weeks 
pass  without  reply  They  go  to  Washington 
only  to  be  pushed  from  one  office  to  another. 
If  they  don't  happen  to  find  the  right  man 
out  of -the  thousands  of  office.s,  they  go  home 
disillusioned  and  disheartened 

Factory  buildings  and  machine  tools  lie 
idle  because  no  one  has  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  what  might  be  used. 

Our  Government  transfers  50  tankers  to 
Great  Britain  for  give-away  Columbian  and 
Venezuelan  oil  Secretary  Ickes  claims  a 
shortage  of  oil  in  the  seaboard  States  and 
closes  filling  stations  as  far  west  as  Pittsburgh 
from  7  p  m  to  7  a  m  Along  the  road,  after 
Icke  s  curfew  tolled.  I  stopped  at  several  of 
these  ailing  stations.  1  saw  some  pathetic 
cases  and  extreme  hardhip  (jlie  widi  w  Just 
a  few  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  where  there  Is 


no  actual  s*iorii'ge.  with  tears  streaming  down 
her  face,  reported  her  business  ruiued  by  the 
order 

All  along  the  eastern  seaboard  gas  prices 
are  rising  Ickes'  oil  administration  Is  neaded 
by  a  consistent  violator  of  the  antitrust  laws 
Thurraan  Arnold  s  antitrust  cases  and  files  are 
In  Ickes  hands>  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
small  Independent  oil  producer  will  be 
squeezed  out  by  the  Oil  Coordinator 

All  of  tins  time  Comrade  Jtiseph  S'alln  sat 
in  Moscow  with  his  German  nonaggresslcn 
pact  in  cne  hand  and  a  report  from  his  Ameri- 
can Communists  In  the  other  He  must  have 
laughed  as  he  read  the  Ntw  Deal  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  an  employer  could  not 
Are  a  man  if  he  knew  he  was  a  Communist 
Can't  you  hear  him  giggle  when  Communists 
delayed  our  two-ocean  Navy?  Can't  you  see 
him  predicting  bloodshed  in  the  defense 
plants  oX  America  If  our  President  attempted 
to  keep  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  guns  on  the 
asi^embiy  line  after  his  fellow  travelers  put 
lids  over  the  smckestack?  Yes;  Joe  Slalm 
laughed  at  American  morale 

One  day  Conimunlsts  stepped  picketing  the 
White  House  Five  hours  later  Russia  was  in 
the  war  against  Germany  The  CommuBlst 
Daily  Worker  turned  a  fllp-flcp  over  night— 
Churchill  accepted  ruthless  and  murderous 
Joe  Stalin,  dictator  of  godless  Russia,  as  a 
partner 

British  statesmen  in  America  said  to  us 
that  British  partnership  with  Riis.'^la  had 
solved  our  defense  strikes  and  sabotage  of 
defense  industries. 

What  all  of  this  has  done  to  American 
morale  you  know  as  well  as  I.  %You  have  f^oen 
and  you  recognize  that  the  -941  war  crowd 
has  rattled  all  of  the  bones  of  the  1916  war 
crowd  First,  we  changed  the  neutrality  law 
so  England  could  buy  supplies.  Next  we  gave 
it  to  her 

Now  our  relation  to  Russia  is  in  the  paying 
status  Before  Russian  credits  are  exhausted 
you  may  be  asked  to  give  lease-lend  aid  to 
Russia  or  some  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  may  give  one  of  those  historic 
destroyer-deal  opinions  proving  that  dictator- 
ship Russia  is  a  democracy  Or  the  appeal 
may  be  made  for  the  American  pecple  to  give 
Comrade  Joe  a  morale  builder  with  a  lease- 
lend  law  for  Russian  dictatorship. 

I  warn  you  now  that  the  United  States  has 
been  building  Joe  Stalin's  morale 

1  Everyone  knows  that  Communists  are  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  even  in  the  heart  of 
national  defense 

2  As  Harry  Hopkins  sat  in  the  Kremlin 
with  Comrade  Joe  Stalin  1  remembered  my 
inquiry  about  Commerce  Department  em- 
ployees on  the  Dies  list.  Hopkins  was  re- 
cently Secretary  of  Commerce.  One  after  an- 
other as  1  read  the  names  to  the  present 
Commerce  Department  1  was  told  Harry  Hop- 
kins had  hL-ed  them 

3.  Some  of  your  Federal  employees  at- 
tended meetings  of  these  Communist  front 
organizations  and  listened  to  i^peakers  who 
have  sought  public  office  on  the  Communist 
ticket.  Money  collected  for  the  relief  of 
China  In  cne  of  these  organizations  was  later 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  other  Communist 
front  organizations  in  America.  Before  the 
deadline  for  shipments  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan 
there  was  a  marathon  among  eastern  Juiik 
dealers  to  get  the  last  shipment  of  available 
scrap  for  the  rape  of  China  As  late  as  Feb- 
ruary export  licenses  were  Issued  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  for  four-fifths  as 
much  oil  and  gasoline  for  Japan  as  we  gave 
to  Britain  under  the  lea-e-lend  law.  Only 
after  Russia  was  in  the  war  did  the  adminis- 
tration admit  that  It  had  been  appeasing 
Japan.  Since  Russia  came  into  the  war,  war 
clouds  hang  over  the  Far  East  If  we  war 
with  Japan,  the  boys  who  bare  their  breasts 
for  our  country  will  meet  bullets  made  with 
our  own  scrap,  and  our  ships  will  be  bombed 
by  Japanese  airplaiies  burning  our  own 
gasoline. 


1  would  h.ive  more  confid"ncr  \u  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washlngtou  if  men  we:e 
placed  in  high  positions  of  authority  who  had 
a  fundamental  love  for  the  American  way  of 
life,  steeped  In  the  traditions  of  liberty  of 
our  pe.iple  and  the  freedoms  we  cherish.  In- 
stead of  men  who  are  constantly  ropcrted  to 
hbve  leanings  to  the  left 

If  we  gain  the  whole  wci.c.  a:;c:  lose  cur  own 
scul  for  the  freedoms  s.u-r  :  -("d  by  the 
Constitution,  we  will  have    ;  a;o   m   ci-ht  price. 

Throwing  millions  of  n^  :;  w  ;  \i,<rk  in 
the  smail  factories  that  cm  t  ti^  t  ecu  use 
contracts  or  priorities  for  mateiia.  is  d.ingtr- 
ous  to  cur  morale 

Forcing  AAA  land  u^e  for  wheat  upon 
States  where  the  majority  cf  the  lurmcrs 
reject  it  endangers  the  morale  of  larnurs  m 
those  States  In  Us  ultimate  end  th(  philos- 
ophy will  reach  every  crop  and  tlu  farmers 
in  America  will  have  to  get  a  llceuM.  tc  .•^11  a 
cow  as  peasants  in  France  did  befcrt  tliat 
Government  fell  I  think  such  a  pronrani  is 
born  in  comraunifctic  philoscjihv  hiu;  nur- 
tured In  totalitarianism  Oonimued  to  its 
end    It  will  break  the  backbone  of  America 

In  '39  we  were  told  America  cannot  build  a 
Chinese  wall  around  libell  wnhout  complete 
regunentutlon  of  cur  people  Now.  while  we 
are  still  at  peace,  we  are  faced  wi'h  pr-K-  amn- 
ticns.  Executive  orders,  and  6  te  s.t-.tiv.  pu - 
gram  which  regiments  Am<rlci.;  >  '.  -•  ^  •  'han 
that  which  the  administrai...:.  j.otito  the 
country  had  escaped 

Power  and  more  power  for  B  pow<  r-inad  ad- 
ministration Is  the  watchword  of  the  day 
Behind  a  false  cloak  cf  patriotism  they  clip 
the  wings  of  the  American  eagle  to  feather 
their-  own  nesta. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  hop<  \o'J  will  keep 
eternally  vigilant  for  the  way  ol  Ult  you  know 
Let  the  President  know  you  want  our  morale 
builded  to  higher  and  loftier  p.anes  cf 
freedom 

Each  of  you  can  do  a  little  Write  to  your 
editors  Speak  on  the  radio.  Talk  to  ycur 
clubs  We  must  not  follow  our  Biitish  pat- 
tern:  First  sell  to  Russia,  than  givt   to  Ku.-sia 

Let  the  adminittration  in  Washir.gti  n 
know  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  the 
godlet^s  The  best  defense  against  dxu.tt.r- 
Ehip  3.000  miles  away  is  to  escape  ciiciat.  rthip 
in  America.  . 


Address  to   Soldiers  of  Second  Army  in 
the    Field 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

IN   THE   bENATE   CF   THE   UNITED   ST.\TES 


Thursday.  Scptejiiher  11    19U 


ADDRESS  BY   LT    GEN    BEN   LEAR 

M:  BARKLEY.  M:  P.  •  .~:dtr.t .  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  frnir.  Ei;- 
nois  [Mr.  Lucas],  who  is  unav^idibly 
absent.  I  ask  that  there  be  pnnitd  :n  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Ben  Lear,  commanding  general.  Seond 
Army,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Second  Aimy 
in  the  field  on  Aueust  28.  1&41 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows; 

The  Army  phase  of  maneuvers  ih  about 
to  begin.    There  will  be  plenty  ol  work  for 
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ever>t:.  dy  In  th:-  r  ;:;m:i:.d  By  persever- 
ance, oy  u.):k.  by  c  rrt-c;;  :i  tf  mi-^'akef-,  by 
lean. 11.;:  Tc,i:ri-p;..> .  we  w;:i  m.ik'.'  prutiress. 
■Arter  Tl.iit  :  !...>■  ;.v  ci  mpU'tcd.  Wf  will  en- 
ter the  mai.euver-  bcf.vee::  the  Sectjnd  Army 
a:.d  the  Third  Army  Th:<  will  be  the  bi?- 
pts"  and  most  important  Ariny  undertaking 
11,  our  p' .li- •:riie  history  It  wil!  be  a  test 
of  iir  ir, lining  up  to  this  point  Agriin  every 
m.i:.  u:h  di  hi?  be^t,  learr.  by  his  mistakes 
one  d.iy  si.  th.it  he  may  do  better  the  next 
Tliat  1.S  wh.it  we  are  here  lor  That  Is  why 
In  r.iln  or  m  heat,  under  forced  marche-  and 
lor.;;  iih^^hts  nn  the  road,  every  man  will  put 
t>iit  h;.s  best  etT-irt  Remember,  each  sol- 
dier is  in^.p''rtaiit.  earh  squad  Is  important 
The  Inilvidua!  contribution  of  the  soldier. 
the  collective  c>  ntribiition  of  srjuads.  pla- 
toons rcmpanie^,  regiments,  and  divisions 
will  make  thi-;  Army  more  f^t  to  fi^ht.  more 
fl"  to  .-erve  the  Republic.  To  do  les.s  tha-i 
that  would  be  tr-,  deny  our  country  our  best 
services 

I  am  crnfident  that  you  will  do  well — eacn 
and  evr>ry  one  of  you  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  answer  thi  se  critics  who  have  be- 
littled the  American  Army 

Ju-t  like  V'  u  I  read  the  new.-^papers  and 
makj.izitU'S  and  t.tke  note  of  what  thev  say 
about  the  Army  Like  you.  I  read  and  d.s- 
cu.«sttl  with  my  a,->ociates  articles  that  are 
critical  Tliere  have  been  some  I  havin  t 
liked  at  all  I  don  t  like  it  when  it  Is  said  or 
Inferred  that  tlie  .American  soldier  is  afraid 
Of  his  weapon.'^,  tlint  he  is  a  potential  quitter, 
that  he  1.*  t^>o  .selfi-h  to  give  his  time  and 
efTiirts  ungrudijinijlv  to  his  country  when  his 
national  leaders  tell  him  solemnly  and  gravely 
that    the    Nat  in    face.s    a    crisis. 

We  aren't  that  kind  of  men  We  are  not 
repre.'-ented  by  the  disgusting  quotations  that 
reflect  on  the  "spirit,  the  manhoid,  the  char- 
acter, atid  the  patrloti.sm  of  the  young  Amer- 
ican We  are  nut  the  kind  of  men  tliat  any 
fureistn  dictator  would  prefer  to  have  as 
enemy  troops,  I  resent  all  such  Inferences 
and  allusi.T.i  i  am  confident  that  you  join 
ine   in   tl'.at   resentment. 

I  am  beinc  verv  frank  with  you  We  are 
all  on  the  same  ream  A  general  officer's  Job 
Is  a  ciMTibi natter.  Ji  b  of  player  and  coach 
But  we  are  all  m  plhving  the  game — the  most 
hrnorable  game  in  life — service  tc  our  ccvifi- 
trv  That  c.ill-~  ir.  Ms  ,<  put  out— un.stlnt- 
It^.gly 

We  Will  ne\er  g->f  pale,  for  that  service  what 
It  L<  worth.  We  will  make  sacrifices  and  have 
,  hard-hips  that  others  will  not  share.  We 
will  know  lalx^r  and  sweat  and  fatigue  at  a 
time  when  we  kr.iiW  there  are  plenty  of 
others  who   are   t.^kine   it   easy 

But  that's  the  soldier's  life  in  a  time  of 
emergency  And  if  war  Is  brought  to  this 
Nation,  you  will  su.tTer  hardships  and  de- 
privations that  will  make  your  period  of 
training  and  of  field  work  look  like  child's 
play  And  that.  too.  is  the  life  of  the  soldier 
when  hl.s  country  is  threatened.  It  is  a  real 
man's  life 

Well  young  meri  of  the  Second  Army,  can 
you  take  if 

I'll  at^.swer  for  you.  from  my  ir-c^t  pro- 
found conviction  Y.  u  can;  a:id  if  called 
upon   on   the  battlefield,   you  will. 

That's   what    I    think. 

Now  I  di  n't  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  the  Amer- 
ican soldier 

He  Is  treated  as  no  other  soldier  In  the 
world  is  trea'ed  He  eats  the  best  and  most 
nourishing  food  He  wears  the  best  clothes. 
He  Is  ijiven  the  best  tnedical  attention  And 
while  hi.s  pay  is  small  by  some  standards,  it 
Is  the  blgktest  pav  received  by  any  soldier 
under  the  svni  And  the  hospitality  of  Amer- 
ica toward  the  soldier  is  unrivaled  anywhere. 

I  am  not  sorry  for  you.  either,  because  you 
are  giving  your  time  for  the  period  of  the 
emeritenc'-  to  y.iir  country — even  this  addl- 
tloiial  tim.e  abou*  which  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  I  kf.-iw  that  mo^t  of  you  have 
left  Jobs  I  kn  w  most  of  you  would  be  home 
earning  high   wa^-s  if  you  were  uot  In   the 


Army  1  know  you  wcu'.d  like  to  be  back  ir. 
the  affectionate  atmosphere  of  ycur  family.  | 
m  the  company  of  yur  wive-  a:.d  sweet- 
hearts A  soldier  always  thii:ks  of  home. 
That  is  perfectlv  natural  It  Wi;  natural  in 
1776,   m   1861,  in   1917 

I  kti'Av  from  long  experience  how  -  sol- 
dier Will  growl  and  grumble  and  enjoy  hav- 
ing an  audience  to  hear  his  hard-luck  stories. 
I  ve  d  !.e  It  my.self,  and  I've  listened  to  it  for 
more  than  40  years  It  1.-=  an  American  trait, 
and  as  old  as  tlie  Army  But  it  is  too  bad 
that  so  many  civilian.s  don  t  understand  it 
It  1.-;  too  bad.  too.  that  there  are  those  who 
arc  trying  to  provoke  this  grumbling  There 
are  forces  at  work  constantly  dfiy  ar.d  night, 
that  are  trying  to  destroy  the  fi'nes-s  and 
preparation  of  the  Americm  .Army  That  is 
or.e  way  the  dictator  nations  have  made  war — 
tf  undermine  the  spirit  and  confidence  of 
th  )-~e  they  would  strike  They  did  it  to 
Fv.iv.ce       You  saw  it 

We  know  there  are  agents  of  er.emy  forces 
and  enemy  powers  within  our  country,  trying 
tc  'pread  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion,  try- 
in:::  tc  bewi'.der  us,  trying  to  f^ll  us  full  of 
confusion. 

That  also  is  an  old  game  of  those  that  fear 
u-  They  have  done  it  in  other  countries. 
In  tlie  armies  of  other  countries  they  have 
succeeded  Great  armies  have  been  destroyed 
and  the  will  of  pe  iples  has  been  shattered 
by  this  war  from  -.vithin  to  kill  the  .-pirlts  of 
men 

Watch  out  for  these  activities  You  may 
suspect  Seme  of  tho.^e  pcr.-ons  who  cry  on 
your  shoulders  and  a^k  you  to  cry  on  theirs. 
.  Your  best  friends  are  men  who  expect  the 
most  of  you— that  demand  of  ycu  your  ut- 
most efTorts 

There  are  a  great  number  of  people  that 
think  'if  their  Government  only  as  an  insti- 
tution that  Will  give  them  a  hand-out  The 
soldier  can  entertaiti  no  such  thought  It 
is  he  that  must  give  to  his  cour.try — his  time, 
his  labor,  his  endurance.  ai;d  perhaps  even 
his  life  His  reward'  To  have  served  his 
country      There  is  no  other  reward 

The  soldiers  that  established  thi^  Nation 
and  won  freedom  for  all  of  us  knew  but  few 
victories  but  e.xperienced  muc.'-.  cf  defeat, 
disaster,  destitution,  hunger,  and  racs  They 
were  8  long  years  doing  the  wcrk  th.at  cre- 
ated for  you  this  Republic  that  you,  in  your 
turn,  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  You 
have  Inherited  this  land  and  its  blessings 
b.-cause  of  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  men  of 
preceding  generations.  Because  it  is  your 
turn  new,  because  your  generation  may  have 
to  carry  its  load  and  be  called  to  make  its 
sacrifices,  would  you  fail''  I  think  not  1 
kr.ow  you   would  not  fail 

By  act  cf  Congress,  on  the  lecomm.enda- 
tlon  of  the  President  of  the  Lnited  States 
and  the  Chief  of  StafT  of  the  I'nited  States 
Army,  your  term  of  service  has  been  ex- 
tei^.ded  It  was  a  grave  and  thOMghtful  dfci- 
sicn  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation,  that  ycur 
services  are  needed  for  a  longer  period,  that 
you  are  named  to  give  that  much  m.ore  to 
your  country  You  are  not  1-jear  patriots. 
Nor  can  we  afTord  In  this  crisis  to  have  a 
1-year  Army  If  we  were  a*  war.  you  would 
not  hesitate,  no  matter  how  m.urn  you  longed 
for  home  If  you  held  back  th^n,  the  days 
of  thl.s  Republic  as  a  proud  and  free  nation 
would  be  numbered 

I  agree  with  my  supen^vs  tl.at  we  are  In 
a  period  of  grave  national  emer-tency  That 
emersjency  has  be»'n  declared  by  our  C.>m- 
mander  in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Its  seriousness  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Arniy  The  Con- 
gress  has  acted  to  prevent  the  d.sintegratlon 
of  this  new  American  Army,  cf  which  you  are 
a  part 

Those  are  our  leaders  and  we  are  .s...ld.ers 
It  IS  our  place  and  solemn  dt'y  to  m.xke 
good,  it  is  our  obligation  to  svand  in  un- 
breakable unity  behind  our  leaders.  It  Is  our 
place   to  trust   and   believe  In   r.hem.     They 


will  be  judged,  not  by  one  generation  but  by 
posterity,  and  io  will  we  be  judged — by  the 
America  we  mske  safe  for  our  children  and 
children's  chlldi  en.  Whatever  happens  to  us, 
we  must  make  sure  that  our  country  goes 
on— greater  an«  more  secure  in  the  liberties 
and  pride  of  oi|r  people. 

I  am  concern|ed  about  everything  affecting 
your  welfare  and  your  fitness;  I  am  con- 
cerned about  a^l  influences  that  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  Jou;  I  am  responsible  to  my 
sup>erlors  for  tlje  Second  Army,  and.  in  turn, 
every  one  of  yoU  Is  responsible  to  his  superiors 
In  rank, 

I  have  held  a  high  ideal  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Second  Afmy.  I  hold  that  each  and 
every  one  of  yo^  should  improve  in  character, 
courage,  and  ability  as  a  result  of  his  Army- 
service,  and  return  to  his  home  a  better  citi- 
zen. I  am  Interested  in  your  moral  behavior, 
your  mental  (improvement,  your  physical 
hardening,  aijd  the  progress  of  your 
instruction.        , 

But  no  matter  what  I  order  or  your  officers 
instruct,  you  sdldiers,  as  individuals,  can  and 
should  do  mtjch  for  yourselves.  You  can 
help  yourselves  make  progress  as  soldiers  and 
as  men;  you  capi  train  your  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  yoUr  understanding  of  character 
and  human  nalture;  you  can  hold,  individu- 
ally, the  highest  standards  of  personal  con- 
duct before  yourselves;  you  can  make  that 
pride  of  country,  of  uniform,  of  the  unit  to 
which  you  belong,  a  vital,  living  thing  In 
your  lives;  and  you  can  always  learn.  All 
of  us  have  mUch  to  learn  That  is  what  1 
expect  of  you-^never  less,  always  the  most. 
And  now  we  have  our  work  to  do.  We 
move  Into  anolther  phase  of  our  combat  ex- 
ercises in  ordar  to  improve  our  skill. 

You  have  drne  well.  Perhaps  you  have 
done  better  tljan  you  think. 

Those  of  yoti  who  were  in  the  Tennessee 
maneuvers  conducted  yourselves  with  credit 
and  learned,  I  am  sure,  a  great  deal  Every 
day  seek  to  learn  more,  until  you  have  a 
passion  for  pej-fecting  yourself  as  a  soldier. 
I  want  all  of  you  to  know  what  every 
movement,  exgrcise,  and  tactical  disposition 
means  I  wamt  the  chain  of  command  to 
work  from  the  top  down  to  every  squad. 
I  Want  the  soldier  to  ask  questions  and  seek 
the  answer.  We  have  an  army  of  highly 
Intelligent  n.  •  I  want  that  uitelligence 
put  to  use. 

And  now — 1|  anyone  Is  to  ask  you  what 
your  objectiva  is — what  our  objective  is — 
tell  him  this:  An  army  fit  to  fight — an  army 
fit  to  meet  veterans  in  the  field  and  take 
the  field  awaf  from  them,  and  suffer  the 
l*ast  losses. 

That's  our  objective;  and  individually  and 
collectively  let  everyone  put  out  his  greatest 
effort  to  attain)  It. 

And  now,  s<i!diers  of  the  Second  Army,  1 
call  on  you  fo»  an  all-out  effort,  day  by  day 
and  month  bj  month,  to  make  this  Army 
fulfill  that  objective — to  make  the  men  and 
commands  of  the  Second  Army  fit  to  fight. 
And  I  wish  yoti  good  luck. 


Post-Ottice  Cancelations 

I       

EXTENBION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 


\  :   .  r       r,  >,  I  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursdciy,  September  11,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  LEO  F    RAHILL 


Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President.  I  Rsk 
unanimous  ccnsent  to  have  inserted  lu 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
headeri  'Po-t -Office-  Cancelations, "  writ- 
ten by  Ml  L.  o  F  Ruhill  and  pubhshed 
In  the  D.-P'i''  ii  Can  p  Roberts.  Calif,,  of 
Augu.st  15.  li'41 

There  being  no  obj-Ction,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   TliC   Dispatch.   Camp   Roberts.  Calif.. 

of    Augu.st    15.    19411 

POST-OrFlCK     CANCELATIONS 

(By  Leo  F   Rahlll,  post-ofEce  clerk) 

The  biggest  problem  confronting  the  post 
office  is  the  attempted  delivery  of  improperly 
addressed  mail.  The  primary  aim  of  ycur 
pest  office  IB  to  deliver  all  classes  of  m»jll 
matter  Into  ycur  hands.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  seme  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  the  above  statement. 

This  mall  problem  If  one  which  has  been 
annoying  to  your  parents  and  friends,  as  well 
as  your  respective  Senator.  Congressman, 
company  commander,  tind  the  mail  orderlies. 
Yet.  all  have  tried  desperately  to  cooperate  in 
ycur  behalf.  The  question.  "Who  is  at 
fault?  "  naturally  aDsesto  challenge  the  Army 
and  the  post  offlct 

The  answer.  •Neithir  the  Army  nor  the 
post  office  16  definitely  at  fault  and.  there- 
fore, cannot  accept  duect  responsibility."  is 
an  answer  which  may  stir  up  a  controversy 
but  we  feel  that  the  interested  parties  who 
will  studv  the  problem  will  give  us  a  vote  of 
confidence.  Basically,  the  problem  seems  to 
be  "Just  one  of  those  things,"  which  happen 
m  spite  of  all  precautions  However,  we  of- 
fer the  following  as  a  means  by  which  we 
may  be  able  to  les^^n  the  number  of  com- 
plaints. 

Each  one  of  vou  Is  acqu.-ilnted  with  a  boy  at 
home  who  may  be  drafted  Write  this  boy, 
ycur  friends,  and  your  relations,  and  advise 
them  against  writing  to  a  draftee  while  he  Is 
In  transit  Advise  them  further  to  wait  until 
ycu  wTlte  vour  definite  Army  address,  viz 
Pvt  John  Doe.  Company  A.  Eighty-second 
Infantry.  Camp  Roberts,  Calif.  This  Is  your 
correct  address— not  John  Doe.  Camp  Roberts, 

Calif 

The  primary  mi.«;take  Is  made  where  one  s 
friend=  and  relatives  try  to  pile  up  mail  for 
a  soldier  In  advance  of  his  arrival  In  camp. 
This  is  the  outstanding  cnuse  cf  undeliver- 
able  mail  When  such  mail  arrives  It  is  run 
through  the  locator  system  by  the  Army 
If  the  man's  name  Is  not  found,  the  mail  Is 
filed  for  a  period  of  10  days;  then  search  Is 
again  made  in  an  attempt  to  deliver  the  mail 
If  the  man's  name  Is  not  found,  the  mall  Is 
then  returned  to  the  sender  with  a  statement 
as  to  whv  It  was  not  de""ered 

Hence  the  best  advice  .Je  can  offer  l£:  Tell 
your  friends  at  hom^-  to  spread  the  word. 
••Do  not  write  Joe  until  you  get  his  company 
addns.-  and  the  correct  camp  name." 

Thank  you.  | 


Hitler  and  Propaganda 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WlLLlArr  H.  S?1ATHEPS 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  September  11,  1941 

EDi:irlM^      FH'JM       I  HI-:      WASHINGTON 
POM    .AND   IHt  .A]  :. ANTIC  CITY  PRESS 


there  is  a  very  intfresting  and  pkafing 
editorial  wrr't  n  under  the  subject. Where 
McFarland  Is.  The  editorial  that  pre- 
cedes it.  under  the  heading  "Next  moves," 
also  deals  with  the  same  subject  matter- 
Hitler  and  propaganda.  I  also  have  be- 
fore me  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject, 
taken  from  rry  home-town  newspaper, 
the  Atlantic  City  Press,  under  the  head- 
ing "Of  wasting  time." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  all 
three  editorials  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

T'  t  •  •■  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
wert  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the    Washington    Post    of   September 
10.   1941] 

WHERE     M  FARLAND     IS — 

When  Senator  Whfei.er.  bs  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  ap- 
pointed a  five-man  subcommittee  to  hold 
hearings  on  a  resolution  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation ,of  war  propaganda  In  films,  he 
was  careful  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  making  the  subcommittee  100-per- 
cent isolationist.  To  be  sure,  four  of  the 
members.  Senators  Clark,  Bone,  Toeey.  and 
Brooks,  voted  against  the  Lend-Lease  Ant 
and  for  reduction  of  draftees'  service.  But 
the  fifth  Senator  McFarland.  who  is  serving 
his  first  term,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  on  both  those  Issues.  Presumably  his 
weight  was  expected  to  have  little  Infiuence 
on  the  direction  or  conduct  of  the  hearings. 
If  this  was  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  Isolationists.  It  was  a  serious  tactical 
error.  For,  as  the  hearings  tiegan  yester- 
day. Senator  McFarland  was  m  there  pitch- 
ing for  all  he  was  worth — much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  Senator  Nye  Hardly  had  Sena- 
tor Nye  begun  his  attack  on  "four  or  five" 
moving  picture  executives  than  Senator  Mc- 
Farland interrupted:  "I  should  like  to  ask 
Senator  Nte  what  he  exf)ect8  to  accompllsn 
through  this  resolution." 

To  this,  of  course,  there  was  no  clearcut 
answer.  Again  and  again  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  cut  short  Senator  Nye  s  state- 
ment of  "the  case  against  the  movie  indus- 
try" with  pointed  and  extremely  embar- 
rassing questlcns.  Did  Senator  Nte  want 
legislation  against  propaganda?  Did  ne 
want  legislation  to  control  propaganda?  Did 
he  contend  that  pictures  showing  conditions 
abroad  are  untrue?  Throughout  his  own 
little  Inquisition  Senator  McFarland  made  it 
quite  clear  that  he  was  after  facts  and 
straight  answers,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
got  neither. 

In  short,  it  was — and  will  doubtless  re- 
main—an unequal  battle.  When  Senator 
McFarland  asked  that  Mr  Willkle.  the  coun- 
sel for  the  movie  Industry,  be  permitted  to 
ask  qurstlons,  he  was  suavely  complimented 
by  Chairman  Clark — and  overruled.  As  the 
proceedings  continue,  the  isolationists  may 
be  depended  on  to  trot  out  formidable  chargf  s 
of  warmongering  which  Mr.  Willkle  will 
have  to  deal  with  as  best  he  can.  It  will  be 
a  good  bet  that  if  the  hearings  go  on  In 
the  present  vein.  It  lucks  as  if  the  isolation- 
ists responsible  for  the  resolution  will  wish 
they  had  never  thought  of  It. 


Mr.'SMATHERS.    Mr.  Picsident,  in  the 
Washington  Puii  of  yesterday  morning 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  10, 
19411 

NEXT  MOVES 

That  Hitler  must  soon  seek  a  diversion 
from  the  campaign  In  Russia  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  many  military  experts.  Tlie  season 
Is  so  far  advanced  that  even  those  who  are 
convinced  that  the  conquet^t  cf  Russia  Is 
Inevitable  have  jxjstponed  the  final  clean-up 
till  spring.  Thus  the  Nazi  time  schedule 
will  be  thrown  completely  awry  It  was 
doubtless  the  aim,  as  Winston  Churchill  said 
In  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday,  to  finish 


cff  Ru.ssia  in  quick  order  and  then  to  turn 
on  Britain  ana  the  Uuiied  States  Thr  v  gor 
of  the  British  air  offensive  and  the  knowledge 
that  cur  arsenal  Is  constantly  grcwir.g  may 
now  compel  Hitler  to  leave  hi?  Ru.sfian  job 
half  finished  while  he  devotes  some  cf  h:;: 
attention  to  new  adventures 

Premier  Churchill  forecafts  ur.  ifT.rt  tc  halt 
United  Slates  supplies  to  Britain      lit  .-pcl:e 
on  the  heels  cf  the  sinking  of  the  American 
freighter,  the  Steel  Seafarer.  In  the  Red  Sea. 
and   the  speech  itself   was  succeeded  by  the 
report  of  the   sinking   In  the  North   Atlantic 
of  a  freighter  operated  by  an  American  com- 
pany under  Panama  regi.nry.    Certainly  the 
news  seems  to  bear  out  the  British  Premier's 
forecast      For   ever   3    weeks   now   the    losses 
on  the  Atlantic  are  i^ald  to  have  t»een  infini- 
tesimal     This   Is   due  le.'^s  to  the   combined 
patrol    work    of    the    British    and    American 
Navies  than  to  Hitler's  concentration  en  the 
Job  in   Russia   and   Hitlers   fear  of   Inciting 
America    into    sterner    antl-Hitler    measures. 
But  the  sands  are  running  out  of  the  hour- 
glass.    And   the   spectacle   may   at   any  time 
persuade  the  Nazi  leaders  to  make  the  same 
desperate  gamble  that  was  made  in  1916  In 
the  hope  that   they   can   win   the   war  before 
the  Industrial  and  military  might  cf  America 
sends  aU  their  chances  of  victory  glimmering. 
Thus  the  United  States  may  be  called  upon 
to  succeed  Soviet  Russia  in  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  Hitler  assault.     It  would  be  altogether 
a  different  test      Russia  had  tc  meet  Hitler 
on  its  own  territory;  we  must  deal  with  Hitler 
on  the  sea  lanes  of  the  broad  Atlantic     The 
Is.sue   is   transcendentally   important   to   cur 
destinies.     If  Hitler  should  succeed  m  swetp- 
Ing    the    Anglc-Ainerlcan    commerce    off    the 
high  seas,  he  would  be  the  titan  of  the  mod- 
ern world      Britain  would  be  strangled   Into 
submisj-ion.     And    with    her    shipping    and 
shipbuilding  facilities  at  his  disposal   Hitler 
could    then   dictate    the    submission    of    half 
our    continent    and    reduce    our    own    g!e;it 
Nation    to    Industrial   and   mUltary    .'ub^  rui- 
nation. 

That  Hitler  in  a  position  astr.de  two  con- 
tinents and  the  mighty  Atlantic  would  alh  w 
the  United  States  any  ec.uality  in  the  wvTld 
is  absurd  on  Its  face  He  himself  has  said 
that  there  Is  no  room  for  our  sort  of  w.rld 
In  his  cosmogony.  He  did  not  mean  Britain 
or  the  British  Empire.  He  referred  to  the 
"capltalibtic-libtral"  system,  or  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  To  this  system  he  wou'.d 
oppose  a  world  tyranny  managed  by  his  Nazi 
lieutenants,  and  "one  of  tte  two  mutt  suc- 
cumb." In  the  face  of  thigbold  assumption 
Senator  Nye,  in  his  statelnent  before  the 
movie  Inquiry,  says  that  thfise  who  want  to 
see  the  downfall  cf  this  cosmic  menace  must 
have  a  financial  stake  in  the  downfall.  He 
Is  right.  The  entire  United  States,  let  alone 
the  movie  producers,  have  a  vested  Interest 
In  the  obliteration  of  H  -leiism  If  Hitler 
wins,  we  shall  all  be  the  ]-■  .:tr  'c.r.  wf  ;h,'.ll 
be  the  poorer  In  political  Indepcndr  i.co  as 
well  as  In  material  power 

On  Thursday  the  President  will  make  a 
companion  talk  to  Premier  ChurchiUs  on 
the  newest  developments  in  the  world  con- 
flict. He  would  bs  untrue  to  his  record  if  he 
did  not  meet  the  latest  challenge  on  the 
high  seas  with  vigor  and  forthnghtness.  O.ir 
Navy  owes  its  origin  to  our  insistence  on 
freedom  cf  the  seas.  New  we  must  give  cur 
Navy,  which  Ls  at  Its  magnificent  best  in  both 
equipment  and  morale  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  Insure  our  freed  m  against  the 
marauder  who  has  never  disguised  his  am- 
bition to  establish  himselt  at  the  head  of 
the  historical  list  of  would-be  world  r  r.- 
quercrs.  The  Job  Is  safe  in  Its  hands  K  *- 
ler  will  live  to  regret  his  contempt  for  the 
United  States  as  "degenerate  Yankeedora" 
only  if  we  meet  force  with  fcrce  and  beat  him 
to  all  the  approaches  to  our  prer.t  occrn 
which,  till  he  Interrupted,  was  our  lu^uianc* 
of  Independence. 
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[From  '.he  A-AaviVx  City  PrtSi] 

OF  WASTING  TIME 

Beiuircri.il  ii.qu-.ry  l:.'c  the  ir-otinn  picture 
l:.du--ry    1<«  ks    Uko    utter    i.r:.sei.?e       M.ght 
a»  well   luive   an    Invt-htigfitKii    to  dssc^A-er    If 
new.-;  .ip<r-^  •  r  i.ici.^  or  mag.izaic?   are   In   a 
cor.sf'ira- y    f    r    -r    aijaiiu-t    the    Adnilnli^tra- 
tlc:.  -    ;  ::;^-:.    p  Jicy.      ComiiiCn    sense    dic- 
ta'f-    'h.-.t    in  :._:i   picture    men.   like   news- 
pap'Tn.i  :i  a;.d  others,  run  thPir  business  to 
hati>fy  the  cu'^tt  mer  for  a  prcfll-     This  can- 
not  be   dur.c    by   <,>f..'-f ymg  somebody   tl.-i  — 
snni*"    propagandist    or    other    special    leader. 
The  niuvic  b■a-lnf■^s  rculd  not   have   reached 
the    pro>percus    heights    It    enJ'V^    if    It   had 
been  ;><.  riun.b  ns  to  ignore  popular  Intelli- 
gence a;id  regard  for  fair  dealing  and  honesty. 
Occa^icnaUy  one  .s'udio  or  one  producer  niay 
go    astray,    Ju-'.    a:-    ci.e    ne'A^paper    or    or.e 
nia^  t/ine  n:iay  fall  f.ir  the  propagandist's  al- 
lurfn.f.:t>       B\r     y^-u    don't    And    It    as    a 
group   t.r    an    ir.du.-try    or   calling       Business 
l.sn  t  M  clubby  a-   to  ccri.-p:re  to  ru;n   it^~elf. 
Hiiwever.     tlio     Ir.qvnry     In     Wa.'-hington     will 
.'^r\'-    une    purp«.>t':     It    will    k.ep    burning 
slightly    fading    liiv.eliaht    on    a    har.dful    of 
I'-'Olaticnists    and    return    the    spotlight    to 
Wendell   Willkie       B.ith   seemed    In   need   of 
this  trtatn^ient  If  they  were   nut   to  fade  out 
of    the   political    picture    altogether    and    very 
scon. 


Importation  of  Cuban  Tomatoes  and 
Other  Vegetables 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF  FLORID.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  September  11,  1941 


LETTER   FROM  S    J    SLIGH,  OP 
ORL.\NDO,  FLA. 


Mr.  ANDREWS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Apfx^ndix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
S,  J.  Sliph,  of  Orlando,  F'la.,  giving  a  very 
precise  analysis  of  the  interest  which  the 
tomato  growers  in  Florida  have  in  the 
he.iring  held  this  week  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba.  The  letter 
deals  with  the  importation  of  Cuban  to- 
matoes and  other  \egetables.  It  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  We  know  that  tomatoes 
form  a  part  of  our  daily  diet.  I  a^k  that 
Mr.  Sllsh's  le'ter,  together  with  the  ac- 
conipanyin.^  table,  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  ueie  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fellows: 

S    J    Smch  &  Co  , 
0'-:i.Kd.K  F.d  .  St-ptcmbcr  y,  1941. 
H   n    C    O    Andrews 

L''i'.:ed  S:j:c<  S't-'iaro"-. 

H'iJ.s'ii'iffron,  D  C. 
Df.\r  SE.N^TeiR  AvDHEW.s  It  is  my  under- 
Btandir.g  a  d'.  t-nr.ined  effort  will  be  made 
by  iinpv.-rter.s  of  Cub-in  tcm.atoes  and  other 
vpgfiables,  with  tlie  a<oistance  of  the  Cuban 
Government,  to  e.ttend  the  period  during 
which  these  pn^du.'t,-^  can  come  Into  this 
Country  und-r  the  ;:wer  rate  of  duty,  and 
also  to  try  to  get  the  Tariff  Commission  to 


lower  existing  tarifT.s.     Believe  a  fo'mal  hear- 
ing   was    held    in    Waslungtcn    yesterday    to 
con.sider  the   tariff  on   lima   bean;   and  pos- 
sibly on  tomatoes.    The  concessior.  period  on 
tcm.atoes   n-w  Is  fr'm   D-cem.ber   1    through 
February    when    Cuba    pays    a    d'lty    of    18 
cen*.fi  per  pound,   and  during  the   remainder 
cf  the  year  the  duty  is  2  4  cents.    It  is  being 
requested  that  the  Conc':.--;on  period  start  in 
Novemiber   and  continue   througli  April,  and 
It   w.i^   also   requested   that  the  duty  be   re- 
duced tn  1  2  cents  per  pound  all  jear,  or  less 
if  p<i;.-ible     Oiie  of  the  arguments  to  be  used 
will   be  th.e  r.eed  In  thi.=  country  during  the 
months  mentioned  w.hen  very  few  vegetables 
are  produced  in  this  c  :un*ry     You  well  know 
this  argument   has  nc   foundation,  for  It   Is 
during    the.-ie    mon.hs    Florida    produces    her 
veeet^Ie   crups.     We   w;l!    admit   during   the 
pa.'t     2    years,    due    to    weather    conditions 
Fl   rida    production    was    light,    particularly 
Februarv  and  March  1940    due  to  the  freeze, 
and  March  and  April  1941  due  tc  the  exces- 
sive rain=      For  y^air  mf'Tm.-.*;  "ti    we  are  at- 
taching memo  showing  th.r  i.iimb<  r  of  cars  of 
tomatoes    shipped    eacl^    month     from     the 
various  producm^j  sections  during  the  years 
1937  through   1941,   anu  from,   this  you  will 
readily  see  if  conditions  are  normal  Florida 
can  produce  and  needs  the  pre.-^ent  tariff  pro- 
tpctle)!!.     No  doubt   If  the  tariff  is  reduced  en 
Cuban  tcniafi:>es.  It  wou'.d  al^o  be  reduced  on 
Mexican  produce,  and  you  will  note  from  ^^ 
attached   mipmo  Ju;t  wnat   th.it  would  m"^^ 
to  Florida. 

No  one  knows  better  than  yo  i  wh.at  tl:ie 
produce  business  means  to  our  JUate.  under 
what  handicaps  the  grower  of  ths  State  has 
w  irked,  the  ci  st  of  rai.-ir.g  produce  here 
compared  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  ar.d  I  am.  con- 
fident you  will  use  your  efforts  to  protect  our 
intere>ta, 

I  know  these  a-e  trymz  days,  and  some- 
times action  must  be  taken  which  wcrk.s  a 
hard-ihip  on  some  of  the  people  but  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  as  a  whole,  c^nd  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  fully  as  soon  a.s  you 
can  give  this  matter  your  atten'ion. 
With  kindest  personal  regard?. 
Yours  very  truly, 

S     J     SlIGH. 

Ca^'loads  of  tomatoci  shipped    to   rr.a'kets  of 
United  States 


Former  Senator  Burke,  of  Nebraska 
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•  ;.'■!■  I. 'ill!'  r:-,:  1  <■  I'ted  ■ilupiuDri -(iraii:  I  >;::a'.  'e.^  i  iree 
frmicals  wh  i  h  «.;  1  w.oll  due  to  ceneral  cihuI  markets 
account  supplies  '.iii'.i.  Note  Increase  liHl,  and  it  is  oar 
uniersiaadinR  California  will  continue  spring  tomato 
deal. 

N  iTK  — F.  rida  shipments  ltf3f  and  i^3!i  which  clearly 

she'Ao  Florida  can  produce  ide'juifo  su'.'olies. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

of   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursdaa.  September  11,  1941 

ARTICLE   FROM   OMAHA    WORLD-HERALD 


Ml.  NYE.  il:.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  September  4, 
relating  to  a  former  colleague  of  ours  in 
the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Morfting  World-Herald  of  Septem- 
ber 4,  1941] 
BoRKE   Senate   Race   Unlikelt — Wont   Run 
Unless  tHE  "OmcE  Seeks  Me" 

(Qy  Marr  McGafSn) 

This  may  or  may  not  be  comforting  news 
to  Nebraska  Republicans  who  have  been  do- 
ing considerable  Jockeying  around  lately  for 
positions  at  th«  gate  in  next  year's  senatorial 
election. 

First,  Formet  Senator  Edward  R.  Burke  is 
not  pulling  an|  strings,  building  any  fences, 
or  laying  any  plans  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination. 

Secondly,  he  frankly  admits  that  if  he 
should  ever  again  hold  public  office,  a  seat  In 
the  United  States  Senat  is  the  only  one  that 
would  really  eatice  him  into  abandoning  the 
practice  of  law. 

Months  ago,  when  Burke  carried  through 
on  his  statemeht  that  if  President  Roosevelt 
were  nominated  for  a  third  term  he  would 
quit  the  Democratic  Party  and  become  a  Re- 
publican, it  vfas  more  or  less  taken  for 
granted  that  h|e  would  seek  the  Republican 
nomination  In  jl942. 

DIDN'T  JBBI 

Then,  instead  of  hiking  right  back  to  Ne- 
braska, resumltg  his  law  practice  there,  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  get 
such  a  campaign  under  way,  Burke  set  up  a 
branch  office  htre  in  Washington  and  settled 
down  to  practicing  law.  That  didn't  Jibe  with 
the  assumption  that  he  had  switched  parties 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  reelection  to 
the  Senate.       I 

He's  noted  f^r  being  probably  the  poorest 
politician  who!  ever  went  out  after  votes 
in  Nebraska,  bpt  even  the  rankest  of  ama- 
teurs would  hardly  pass  up  8  months  of  cas- 
ual handshakitig  and  speech  making  If  he 
had  any  serioui  intentions  of  facing  the  vot- 
ers at  an  apptfcachlng  election. 

That's  why  |  put  the  question  up  to  him 
point-blank  totiay. 

"What  abouj  it?  Are  you  through  with 
politics?  Havi  you  given  any  thought  to 
being  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  In  1942?" 

ANSWER    IS    FRANK 

The  answer  ♦as  frank  and  straight  to  the 
point. 

Jurke  replied.    "It  would   be 
I  have  no  desire  to  return  to 


"Of  ourse." 
ridiculous  to  s; 
the   Senate. 

'My  experie 
Interesting.    I 


e  In  the  Senate  was  Intensely 
el  I  am  well  qualified  by  rea- 
son of  that  exjjerlence  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska.  But  I  have  iw  Intention 
whatever  of  asking  the  voters   to  send  n:e 
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back  to  the  Senate  simply  because  I  might 
personally  welcome  having  that  opportunity 
again." 

Burke  said  he  recognizes  that  as  a  "new- 
comer" he  has  no  claim  to  the  support  of 
Republicans  who  have  been  lifelong  party 
members  and  have  carried  water  for  the 
party  organization  for  years. 

BACKS  TWO-PARTl    SYSTEM 

"I  believe  in  the  two-party  system  of  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  those  parties  must  be 
strong  and  made  up  of  men  and  women  who 
are  sincere  in  tlieir  beliefs,  rather  than  op- 
portunists who  may  be  seeking  public  office 
to  satisfy  their  own  personal  desires,"  he  said. 

"If  I  had  not  believed  that.  I  would  not 
have  severed  my  afiBliation  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  registered  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  " 

In  very  blunt  language.  Burkes  attitude 
toward  next  year's  sena|torial  race  might  be 
Interpreted  like  this: 

If  by  any  turn  of  fate  he  should  get  an 
encouraging  nod  from  Republican  leaders,  or 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank  and  file 
voters,  he  wouldn't  turn  a  cold,  unappre- 
ciative  shoulder. 

On  the  other  hand,  he's  not  butting  into 
party  affairs  and  has  no  intention  of  seek- 
ing the  Republican  nomination  Neither  has 
he  any  thought  of  back  tracking  and  re- 
newing his  former  Democratic  Party  ties 

As  things  stand  today.  I'd  say  the  odds  are 
pretty  much  onesided  that  Burke's  name  will 
not  be  on  the  1942  ballpt 


Resolutions  of  Representatives  of  Iowa 
A.  .\.  A.  Farmers,  Committeemen,  and 
Corn  Growers  I 


EXTEN-^ION  OF  F^.FM.^RKS 


OF 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

IN   THE  SEN .\  IT   OF   THE   UNITED   ST.'^TES 


Thursday  .S''/)''  ''^^'^  ^^^  1^-^^ 


LETTER  TO  HON  CLAUDE  R  \MCK.ARD, 
SECRETARY  0¥  AO; ,  U'  I  Tl  ;-:E.  AND 
HON  HENRY  .A  \\.\:L.\CE.  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, AND  CHAIR-VAN,  ECONOMIC  DE- 
FENSE BOARD  I 


Mi.  GILLETTE.  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
representatives  of  farm  interests  in  my 
State,  and  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  them  to  Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  Vice  President,  and  Chairman, 
Economic  Defense  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

We.  the  A  A  A.  farmers,  committeemen, 
and  corn  growers  of  Iowa,  are  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  attacks  on  our  ever-normal 
granary  by  economists  and  officials  high  in 
the  administration  of  tbe  farm  program. 

After  studying  the  questions  involved  In 
the  propo.sal  to  establish  corn-loan  rates 
based  on  location  differentials  and  learning 
of  the  various  arguments  and  questionable 
conclusions  presented  to  Justify  them,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  statement  of  Thomas  Edi- 
son, "There  is  no  expedient  that  man  will 
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not  resort  to  In  order  to  avoid  the  real  labor 
of   thinking." 

We  are  fearful  that  It  will  destroy  the 
soundness  of  our  ever-normal  granary,  de- 
stroy the  morale  of  the  farmers,  build  area 
class  consciousness,  and  undermine  the  unity 
and  solidarity  of  agricultural  thinking. 

Farmers  generally  are  not  favorable  to  an 
inflated  parity  and  seriously  object  to  loan 
rates  for  agricultural  conunodities  based 
on  unsound.  Inflated  prices.  We  are  de- 
sirous cf  stability  of  price  levels  over  a  long 
period;  for  only  through  such  stability  can 
we  hope  to  permanently  rehabilitate  the  rank 
and  file  of  agriculturalists. 

We  object  to  any  differential  in  the  1941 
or  any  future  corn-loan  rate  for  the  com- 
mercial corn  area  as  being  unsound,  discrim- 
inatorj-,  and  calculated  to  favor  and  encour- 
age marginal  corn  production  areas  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  surplus  producing  areas. 
Inasmuch  as  Congress  has  provided  that 
our  loan  be  85  percent  of  parity,  we  insist 
that  this  rate  be  uniform  tliroughout  the 
commercial  corn  area. 

We,  therefore,  present  our  plea,  based  on 
the  foUowing  premises,  to  Claude  R  Wickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Honorable 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  President  of  these 
United  States  of  America,  through  whose  un- 
tiring effort  and  vision  the  foundation  for 
an  effective  ever-normal  granary  was  estab- 
lished. 

1.  Has  livestock  production  shifted  to  the 
east  part  of  the  commercial  corn  area  and 
decreased  in  the  west  part  because  of  the 
uniform  com  loan  rate  during  this  needed 
accumulation? 

It  is  so  contended  by  economists  from  some 
Midwest  land-grant  colleges.  In  order  to 
establish  evidence  that  such  changes  were 
being  effected  they  used  1927.  1928,  and  1929 
in  comparison  with  1937,  1938,  and  1939. 
This  was  a  premeditated  comparison;  using 
three  high  hog-production  years  against  3 
years,  one  of  which  followed  the  drought  of 
1936  Yet,  1939  taken  alone  was  the  second 
highest  Iowa  hog  production  year  of  record 

Here  are  tlie  facts  on  hog  production  ac- 
cording to  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
figures.  I;istead  of  hog  production  m  the 
western  Corn  Belt  decreasing  and  shifting 
eastward,  we  find  that  practically  the  reverse 
Is  true.  During  the  period  when  greatest 
stocks  of  corn  accumulated,  for  example,  from 
January  1.  1937.  to  January  1,  1940.  the  east- 
ern Corn  Belt  increased  nog  production  32 
percent.  The  western  Corn  Belt  increased  52 
percent,  the  United  States  average  increase 
was  36  percent,  Ohio  increased  only  25  per- 
cent, Iowa  increased  47  percent,  and  South 
Dakota  increased  100  percent. 

Taken  home  to  a  typical  Corn  Belt  county 
in  Iowa,  Pocahontas,  with  a  10-year  (1927-36) 
average  hog  production  of  56.000  head,  pro- 
duced 68.000  head  in  1937,  77.000  head  in 
1938,  and  78,000  head  in  1939.  This  same 
ratio  holds  throughout  the  cash  corn  counties 
m  the  north  half  of  Iowa.  Even  Story  Coun- 
ty, seat  of  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  home 
of  learned  economists.  Increased  from  62.000 
hogs  in  1935  to  85.000  head  for  1939,  an 
Increase  of  37  percent. 

2.  Is  the  flat  corn  loan  rate  more  attrac- 
tive to  corn  growers  in  the  west  half  of  the 
commercial  corn  area  than  in  the  east  half? 
We  find  that  the  widest  spread  between 
market  price  and  loan  rate  was  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Dakctas.  but  these  States 
do  not  ha%'e  excessive  supplies  of  corn.  The 
large  supplies  of  corn  are  located  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  and  according  to 
A.  M.  S  figures  the  average  farm  price  of  corn 
during  1938  and  1939  was  higher  than  in 
the  tlu-ee  eastern  Corn  Belt  States,  and  tlie 
situation  was  changed  only  by  the  drought 
In  these  States  during   1940. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  that  the  accumula- 
tion Of  large  reserves  of  com  Is  due  to 
continuous  high  yields  for  4  years  and  not 


due  to  the  flat  corn  loan  rate.  If  wt  are  to 
change  the  loan  rate  because  of  current 
droughts  or  crop  failure  every  year  to  fi: 
crop  yields,  we  will  always  be  in  a  mess. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  west  half 
of  the  commercial  corn  area  is  a  high-risk 
area  which  needs  large  reserves  in  the  ever- 
normal  granary  to  make  safe  and  practical 
maintenance  of  livestock  production. 

One  other  point  that  should  be  made  in 
answering  the  criticism  of  piling  up  corn  In 
the  western  Corn  Belt  is  that  this  is  par- 
tially due  t  the  fact  that  farmers  in  the  five 
Western  States  accepted  the  resealing  pro- 
gram and  compliec  with  the  request  of  the 
Government  to  hold  their  corn  on  the  farms. 
In  the  summer  of  1939,  when  high  corn  sup- 
plies threatened  to  ruin  both  corn  prices  and 
livestock  prices,  you.  Claude,  as  director  of 
the  north  central  region,  came  to  the  heart 
of  the  Corn  Belt  at  Fort  D.idge,  Iowa,  and 
Issued  your  "challenge  to  the  Corn  Belt." 
You  urged  farmers  to  reseal  their  corn  In 
order  to  keep  It  off  the  market,  and  thereby 
avoid  low  corn  prices  and  lower  hog  prices 
the  following  year. 

The  five  Western  States  responded  by  re- 
sealing  from  7C  to  80  percent  of  their  corn. 
Tha  eastern  Corn  Belt  did  not  accept  the  re- 
sealing  program,  although  they  had  the  same 
opportunity. 

These  five  eastern  States  resealed  less  than 
one-third  of  their  corn.  We  have,  therefore, 
some  reason  to  believe  that  eastern  Corn 
Belt  farmers  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
with  the  1940  resealing  program  li  it  had  not 
been  for  a  short  crop  for  1940 

We  Insist  tliat  an  ever-normal  granary 
committee  be  appointed  of  representative 
farmers  in  the  affected  corn  area  to  make 
fu'ther  study  and  discuss  in  the  field  the 
future  corn  loans,  as  was  recommended  by 
the  National  A   A    A   Conference. 

We  are  now  prepared  and  anxious  to  re- 
spond to  your  call  for  increased  livestock 
production  for  defense  and  future  pt-ace. 
This  increased  production  Is  under  w.iv,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  all-time  high  prociuctlcn 
of  hogs  In  Iowa  and  cattle  on  feed  m  1'  wa  at 
the  present  time  being  135  percent  oi  1940. 
These  resolutions  being  adopted  by  eoo  rep- 
resentatives fr-im  64  counties  ii.  I.wa  cf 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  others  ii.t.  rented 
In  the  welfare  of  agriculture  a.s.-.  n~.!:l.>d  at 
Storm  Lake.  Iowa,  this  5th  day  of  S  ptember 
1941.  are  respectfully  submitted  for  yctir 
serious  consideration.  | 


Townsend  Pension  Plan 


EXTENSIO.X   OF   REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON,  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   SPATES 


Thursday,  September  11,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  MURRAY 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  artic'e 
from  the  Federation  News  of  July  5.  1941, 
written  by  George  Murray,  relating  to 
certain  views  held  by  Thoma.s  Paine  en 
pensions.  Mr.  Murray  is  an  authoiiiy 
on  Thoma.s  Paine  and  has  developed 
some  very  inlerestmt:  d.i'.a  reiaang  lo  ihe 
subject. 


I 
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Tl~.prp   bein?  no   objection.   Vr.e   article 
was  ordcrtd  lo  be    primed  in   Vr.L  Rec- 
CFD,  as  follow-; 
IFrrm  thf  F'dera*:   n  News  cf  July  5    1<>41| 

TO-ANSFNI-       PrvsV'N       Pi  ^N—  II  I  TSTRATTVE       OV 

THF      Tr'-th      "F      the       Antifn-t      PRO'.ERB. 
••Thkke   Is   N  :TH:^.•G   Nr  ,v    L'nitr  the  Sun" 

B\  G<  y^'  y.:.:r..\\ 
R.'.-;-.-  pr."r-c:p!i-  cl  -.he  T''Ans.!.d  phiii  h.id 
be*'n  a;iv;  catfd  b:.  an  early  pti-r.-  i  anci  Anitr- 
ican  th'.nkcr  nn  re  tl:aii  a  ct-nuuv  and  a  haif 
before  Dr  FrHueis  E  Tcwn-ts.d  =  pr^^grum 
cauuhr  the  NH';nn>  eye  m  ly^S.  it  wa-  CiS- 
civvrfv-!  m  Wii-l;;i.k't  ::i  D  C  .  ■.l.i  \Kh  peru-al 
ct  ri:e  paiiiiMili-t-.  at.  tht-  C^.ii;*jrt  s^'.ci.al 
L:bt;irv 

■ri,rnia<  PiU;:H.  Itciary  la'h.  r  and  spaik 
pliik'  >  t  the  America:;  W.ir  f  r  I:ul>  pmdei.ce, 
wh  Mrvic  as  secretary  fur  fi  reiKi)  At!a;rs 
t:  'h  Cc}!-.gr,'>-=  (.f  tr.f  Unitt  d  Ktatts  during 
(hi'  war,  pr  p..MCi  '!.e  Ti.wiib<!;d  plan  In  a 
panip!..et  e:.t.t!i'd  Aurar-.an  Ju'^tlce  a.--  Op- 
p(  ■  "d   U>  A::rHr'.a:.   La*    ar.ci   'c  Agrarian  Mo- 

ni-p>.  ;y  " 

III  t:;:5  painpn.ei  he  pn  p<.^ed: 
■•A  plan/.tr  amelloratii.kr  :h.e  ccndltion  of 
ma:i  bv  creatine  ir  cverv  nation  a  national 
lu:.d  to  pay  ti  ev  tv  per?,  n,  *hrn  arrlvtd 
a-  •:.,.  .iji'  .  ;  21  V'-ar-  •.:.'  -i:rr.  "t  15  pounds 
f-it-r.^iiB  (ab<n;  J>7a  •  to  miiD.f  lum  i-r  her  to 
tx-gin  the  -A.  r.ci  and.  ;iS.  lu  pt  UJid.-  sterling 
pvr  nnnum  ciiunc  .i:<-  'c  .\.':\  pt-r^-cn  mw 
hvnv;  "f  tr.e  a^-e  of  nu  yeiir*.  and  t.  till  (  tlit  rs 
wh.  n  th'-v  .vhail  arnvf  at  that  are,  t(  eianle 
ti.-in  !.,  .]'.■■  )n  uld  <^>'  wi'iuiit  v\  i  tchedncs- 
."!Ul  tfn  (ifCentiV  nu  I  !  the  \^cild." 
TAX     roR     FT-NDS 

Pn.i:e  pr'  p<  -ed  t  •  ra.st*  fuf.ds  for  ?i;ch  a 
pen.'^:rn  thr  ',:k;)i  nn  inheri'ance  tax  cf  10 
percent  I'  ■*  i-  h:5  c  nteiitui;  that  in  the 
cour-o  cf  ;iO  year?  -  1  generation  —  the  bulk 
Cf  thr  real  -i;:d  pcr'i  nal  property  cf  the  e;:t.re 
Nat:on  wui!d  have  Decme  subjeri  ','<  -he  tax 
In  discu^-'inp  ellgUMlity  for  Mich  a  pension, 
h>'  V, '..'•t^ 

"I*  >  a  r:ch.t  and  n.'  t  a  rh.;;r;'y  tha'^  I  am 
pleading  fir  I'  ;.'  prrpo-pd  tlrat  the  pav- 
mrr.'.''.  a?  alreadv  ^'a'ed  be  n".ade  to  t  very 
nt't'on,  rr.h  nr  p*  r  Stich  pe-cr.ic  as  co 
net  cheese  to  receive  it  can  threw  it  mtc 
th-.'  cetr.mcn  fun.d  " 

P;';ne  ci^tmated  that  at  tbe  tmie  h:s 
pat'iphlct  was  written,  m  1795  en!y  o:v»- 
e!gh;eenth  cf  Ameru  a's  pipulati.  n  was  past 
the  a^e  of  50  Expti;-  t*  day  e.-t:inate  that  10 
ptTCent  c(  thf  N.'.'  ^n  .-  ;a- j  ti'.at u  ;i  i^  p,;St  60 
ai^d  eh^iblf  fcr  per.«lrn=  under  the  TcA!is?nd 
b;U  Pa-.:a'  i-et  f  rt:i  the  n  a.-  ns  frr  ir.s 
pr.  ;-e.-aI- 

■  T;.t  c.  r.'r...-t  1  ::  alf.ii  rue  ar.d  vv:tr.h.d- 
lu-s  I  u:jti:  t;  i''.v  v.>'".:e  the  t\v  '.s  like 
deiei  and  livintr  b  dus  chained  tctetl.ei- 
Ti..  .i.:h  I  ca:-'  .:;-  ."..c  ;.bi  tit  ruhes  a-  at  y 
nia:.,  I  am  a  fiitrtl  te  r.ch.t,-  b(C.iu-e  they 
a;i>  capable  if  k:(  .  c  I  care  act  hew  aiiUunt 
Sl  ;r.e  may  be.  pr:  '  ;d- d  that  n.one  i?  tn. siz- 
able in  con^t  queiice  of   it 

^  MUITII'LY   RES>   ORCES 

Prcsperity  throutih  sp-r.dr.c  h.-.d  bern  en- 
Vl^:o^.td  by  this  great  thinki  :  evtn  ;.-.  a  d.iy 
when  most  of  1ns  c<nteir.poran6S  were  th..r.k- 
li  iT  in  tertn..-  .  !  st.'.rcity,  Pr.me  revea  s  m 
cl  c.iriy.i;  h..>  p;-<  .::a.-.-.  •■,.  .-.lU!  ni'a'.t.pr.  aSi 
ti.t  naf.onal  r»-  urces;  for  pM  p  rty  Uke 
ve-;t  '. a'  :i  n    ::,!.'.  1 1•.^■^^  by  i  ft-~t  ' s 

In  ju.~';h' a- ;,  ;:  I  ti:-  prip.x-d  tax.  Paine 
wn  te  that  all  land  m  the  beginning,  h.  d 
b'.en  ccniinen  property  but  that.  In  enhanc- 
ing: Its  value  thr>  Ukjh  cultivatu.'n.  cerUiin 
:nc.u  tr.cus  nun  l.i.d  acquirtd  what  scce'v 
riev^n-.zrd  ai  a  c  a.ni  Uov^n  it.  But  that 
fruch  huiriowne.s  A'ere  Indebted  to  society. 
Pa:n;e  ins.stcd  In  a  pn^sa^e: 

■■Pre^rerty  is  the  effect  of  socUty;  and  It  is 
Bs  irnposi-iblp  !:"r  an  i!'.n;v.dnal  to  acquire 
ptrsonal  pn^perty  without  the  aid  of  society 
as  It  IS  f.r  hi-.i  to  make  lan.i  originally 
S.  p.f.rate  an  ir.d.v.Jual  trtm  >ocii:y  and  gi'.  e 


him  an  island  or  a  continent  to  p<  s=ess.  and 
ho  cannot  acquire  pers.  .nal  property.  He 
cannot  bei  ome  rich 

•■a;1  aocumulatior:!  of  perstr.a!  pr  .per-y.  be- 
ycnd  what  a  man's  own  hands  f  reduce.  Is 
derived    to    him    by   hvmp   ui   socify 

Tnis  unusual  treatise,  written  so  long  atjo, 
wa-  uncovered  during  research  for  a  drama 
on  Tern  Paine,  'he  American  pa'net  who  au- 
thored Common  Scn-e.  The  Right.s  of  Man. 
and  n.e  American  Ciisis,  pamph  ets  Which 
Gf  ;i  Cie-  i^e  Washina:ton  credited.  In  great 
part.  With  aidir.g  m  the  birth  of  America. 


What   Farm   Power  Means   to   Food  and 
Defense 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  LLOYD  SPENCER 

OF    .ARK.ANSA-S 

IN    TiiE    SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED    STATE; 


Thi^rsday.  S-ptcmbtr  11.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HCN     P.AUL    V     MeNtJTT 


Mr,  SPENCER.  Mr  Prcsid  nt,  I  a^k 
im.ininiiiu,-  con.^e-nt  to  have  ])imted  iii 
the  Appendix  of  li^.t.  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNu't.  Fed- 
eral Security  Admini.'^trafor,  before  a 
banquet  mee'lne  of  the  Ruirl  Electri- 
ficarion  Adniir,i.«tration  and  Food  for 
Defense  Conference  at  the  Washington 
Ho'ii,  Wa.'^hington,  D  C,  Sifemb-r  5, 
1941, 

There  being  no  oDjection,  the  a^ldress 
wd.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.tlt  a  dozen  years  a^'.  while  I  wns  Gcv- 
e:n.  r  cf  Indiana,  the  Rami  EUctrlfication 
Admiitistration    got    under    way 

We  had  m  Indiana  at  that  time  some  rural 
i  e'.'  ctrif\caticn  Eleven  percent  of  cur  farms 
';  V.-".--  p'ectnfied — ere  farm  in  n.ne 
'  Indiana's  electrified  farms  were  for  the 
I  m  '  p  o't  n.e^r  cities  Or  they  were  In  con- 
I  C!  ti'ra't  d  pr  perous  fc.rmine  arei.s.  Or  they 
we;e  farms  that  happened  tr  b-e  along  seme 
I    mi.in   transmission    Unes   which   led   to   such 

urban  or  cencentrated  areas 
i  But  The  ttreat  majority  o'  Indlma's  farm- 
ers still  depended  ipon  the  wine  mill  or  the 
chui^glng  gas<"llne  'um.{  for  their  water  sup- 
ply Th.cy  stll!  read  •  y  the  flicker  of  the  coal- 
c:l  Irmp  Wheezing  ei  gmes  cut  their  en- 
s!l,u''e  A  few  fp.imers  had  in.-tn!'ed  home 
btenerator  system-  bu'  this  was  no  stibstt- 
tute  for  the  heaw-do'v  possibilities  cf  110- 
volt   main-line  cnrrer-.t 

The   tractor,   the   truck,   and   the   harvester 

h.id  breticht  s^me  mechanization  to  the  job 

!    of  the  ta'nier  tn  the  field     But  in  the  kitchen 

I    nrd    m    the    barns    the    farm    Jcb    had    not 

ciiaosjed    mil   h       Electricity    had    not    made 

its   rcn"-:bu*ien   t^   the   fr<rmer's   heme 

S  '  y  ur  pret;r(ini  appealed  to  'he  farmers 
of  Indiana  Thev  felt  themselves  able  to 
tak-  advantiVTC  .f  the  oppcrtunlt v  which  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adm.inl-'rar,- n  was  ex- 
tend: nit   \'^  tl'.em 

Tl'.ev  uere  bet'er  able  to  takt  :^dvantage  of 
this  'pp  rtunitv  'h'.n  th  y  mit'ht  have  been 
in   o'lvr   times — be'tor    hljle   than   the   fann- 
ers   of   many   States       Through    'he   Indiana 
!    Farm  Eoreau.  the  Grange   the  Farmers'  Union. 
,    and  other  cr2ani7i"itions  -hey  had  Joined  to 
n.arket  th:^:r  produc*s     They  were  purchasing 
the.r  fertilizer,  gasoline,  and  oil  cooperatively. 
'    by  spiciti.-ations.     In  le:  gue  with  other  farm 


Today   they 
years.     Many 
ILshed.     I  can 
mature  Judgme 


the  extension 

That  does  nc 
all  our  farmer 
are  still   in   tt 


organizations,  even  tractors  were  among  the 
products  which  farmers,  through  coopera- 
tion, were  selling  to  themselves  en  their  own 
terms.  ; 

Yes;  Indiana  farmers  were  organized. 
Large-scale  management  was  not  unknown  to 
them.     Indiana  Jarmers  knew  how 

So.  Mr  Slattery.  when  your  program  came 
along  they  wert  ready  for  it.  There  was 
nothing  esoterii  about  a  pole  or  insulator. 
Transformers  wfre  certainly  less  awe-inspir- 
ing than  tractcirs  and  gasoline  engines  If 
farmers  could  Market  their  products  to  the 
very  doorstep  of]  the  consumer,  certainly  they 
could  run  a  pcJwer-dlstribution  system. 

So  the  farmeis  of  Indiana  reasoned  half  a 
dozen  vears  agoL 

ave  worked  with  you  for  5 
operatives  have  been  estab- 
;ive  you  the  result  cf  their 
it:  There  probably  vron't  be 
any  more  rurdi  electrification  cooperatives 
in  the  State  of  [Indiana 

Why?  Well.  I  will  have  to  tell  ycu  But  1 
with  some  of  oiir  good  down-to-earth  fr.rmers 
from  around  ^oelsvllle,  Ind  .  were  h-^re  to 
tell  you  The  'A-i-Ck:unty  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  is  tjiving  its  first  pole  setting  this 
month.  Its  Cliy.  Putnam,  and  Owen  County 
territory.  Mr  aattery  tells  me.  probably  pre- 
empts the  last!  area  In  the  State  cf  Indiana 
which  affords  ihe  possibility  for  cooperative 
power  development. 

That's  why  ttliere  won't  be  any  mere  rural 
electriflcatlon  jcooperatives  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  All  tae  hitherto  unserved  areas  have 
enlisted  100  percent  under  the  banner  cf  rural 
electrification  jor  have  been  served  through 
f  private  lines 
mean,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
now  have  electricity.  Lines 
process  of  building.  Some 
cc^pcratives,  like  the  Tri-County  Co-op.  are 
lust  beginning)  to  set  their  poles  The  Job  is 
not  finished  ^ut  with  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion principle  of  "area  service"  established, 
with  cooperative  claims  laid  out  all  over 
Indiana,  the  Jib  will  be  fini.shcd.  Save  per- 
haps for  a  f^w  isolated  farms  In  the  hill 
regions  and  fclrest  areas,  Indiana  will  attain 
some  day  the'  better  than  90-percent  farm 
electrification  plready  reached  by  one  or  two 
of  our  States    i 

You.  Mr  Slattery.  who  have  devoted  your 
life  and  distil  guished  public  service  to  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  cf  America's 
natural  resour:es,  must  find  in  this  record  a 
great  satlsfact  on. 

And  the  faimers  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  developmint  of  this  program  must  feel 
similar  satisfaction.  They  take  their  place 
with  the  ploieers  of  America's  industrial 
ana  comm.erci  il  development 

Nearly  50  p?i-cent  of  Indiana's  farms  are 
e}ectrifled  to<  ay  More  farms  have  been 
electrified  in  tj  le  past  5  years  than  in  all  the  40 
years'  previoui  history  of  the  electric  indus- 
try Over  30  percent  of  all  America's  farms 
are  electrified  today,  as  contrasted  to  10  9 
percent  at  the  end  of  1934.  That  Is  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is,  morei  )ver,  being  done  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  It  has  been  done  within 
half  a  dozen  ears  after  the  leading  cld-Ilne 
spokesmen  of  the  icdus'ry  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  done.     It  was  impossible 

So  America  i  farmers  and  farm  crconi^a- 
tions  take  t  lelr  place  with  the  Wricht 
brothers  who  d'd  not  know  that  heavUr- 
than-air  tranAjortation  was  impossible.  You 
tr.ke  your  pi  see  with  the  Henry  Ford  cf 
1910  who  did  not  believe  that  automobiles 
must  remain  forever  outside  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  nan  You  take  your  place  wi'h 
the  pioneers  en  every  front  cf  geography,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  who  have  been  will- 
ing to  doubt  authority  and  try  their  hand 
at  doing  the  itipo^slble 

Yoyr  succe  ss  stems  Indeed  from  an  old 
American    trtditicn  America    itself    Is    a 

triumph  of  t  tie  amateur      All  the  best  au- 
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thorltles  of  1776  knew  that  democracy  itself 
could  not  be  done — that  it  was  an  impossi- 
ble dream  American  farmers  helped  crack 
that  superstition,  too. 

In  achieving  this  broad  success  you  have 
applied  the  methods  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion to  a  new  field.  You  have  streamlined 
the  construction  of  rural  transmission  lines. 
You  have,  in  the  words  of  Dave  Lillcnthal's 
Immortal  pun.  "made  two  globes  of  glass 
glow  where  only  one  glew  before."  You  have 
made  contribution  not  merely  to  policy  You 
have  made  a  contributlcn  to  the  technical 
problems  of  rural  power  distribution.  You 
have  passed  from  Journeyman  to  master. 

This  is  no  mean  contribution.  But  you  as 
irrepressible  amateurs  have  made  another 
contribution — a  contribution  made  by  every 
American  workman.  You  have  contributed 
to  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  American 
Republic  itself.  An  old  constitutional 
principle  has  found  a  new  application. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  ago  that 
little  band  of  patriots  who  met  through  the 
sweltering  summer  at  Philadelphia  wrote  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  post  offices 
and  post  roads  Theirs  was  no  commercial 
concern.  Theirs  was  a  concern  for  the  unity 
of  the  country. 

There  must  be  no  part  of  that  United 
States  which  stretched  frcun  the  Bay  of  Passa*- 
maquoddy  on  the  north  to  the  St  Mary's 
River  on  the  south,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  should  not  be  served  by 
communication,  1  e,,  in  1787,  the  post  system. 
The  letter  and  the  printed  page  were  the  in- 
struments they  knew. 

This  land  had  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  religion.  It  must  also  have  clear  and 
open  channels  for  translating  them  Into 
reality 

Post  offices  and  postal  service  are  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  standard  of  profit.  They 
were  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  na- 
tional Interest.  And  national  interest  de- 
manded unity.  National  interest  in  a 
democracy  demanded  information — the  ex- 
change of  opinion. 

Those  principles  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  our  American  industrial  technology. 
Freedom  of  the  air  Local  service  for  every 
State  and  community  Those  principles  gov- 
ern radio  Not  commercial  standards,  but 
public  standards  set  the  postal  rates  for  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

You  may  have  noted,  tioo.  that  postal  serv- 
ice— like  the  electric  service  of  the  R  E  A  — 
is  an  area  service  It  would  be  possible  to 
create  huge  profits  out  of  the  postal  system  by 
cutting  off  distant  rural  communities.  One 
nineteenth-century  zealot  Indeed  established 
a  postal  service — an  express  service  between 
Boston  and  New  York  He  wanted  to  prove 
that  he  could  handle  mail  cheaper  than  the 
Post  Office  Department.  He  did.  Certainly 
he  could  between  such  towns  He  recognized 
no  obligation  to  serve  the  semiprofitable  vil- 
lages In  between  which  were  the  bedrock  of 
the  American  way 

I  speak  With  feeling  on  this  criterion  of 
service — a  criterion  which  was  present  in  the 
fundamental  American  community  of  our 
fathers.  It  was  unhappily  lost  in  the  days 
when  unit  cost  accounting  began  to  replace 
common  .sense  in  the  administration  of  our 
human  affairs. 

It  Is  an  evil  present  in  many  fields.  In  my 
final  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  In 
1937, I  said: 

"In  our  zeal  and  anxiety  to  balance  the 
budget  we  have  come  dangerously  close  to  for- 
getting some  of  the  human  values  and  social 
responsibilities  which  lie  behind  the  budget 
and  for  which,  ind-^ed,  the  budget  exists.  Un- 
less the  interests  which  have  to  do  with  the 
bodies  minds,  and  spirits  of  men.  women, 
and  children  are  safeguarded,  economic  re- 
covery will  prove  a  barren  achievement.    It  Is 


quite  as  Important  to  prevent  social  deficits 
for  the  future  as  it  is  to  prevent  financial 
deficits  for  the  present." 

"Cream-separator  distribution"  Is  another 
expression  of  that  same  danger.  Skimming 
the  cream  of  a  market,  as  some  companies 
habitually  have  done,  is  not  a  unique  evil  of 
the  power-distribution  industry.  In  my  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Nutrition  Conference,  I 
said: 

"I  would  not  want  any  representative  of 
industry  to  feel  happy  about  the  whole  thing 
until  the  American  system  of  distribution — 
with  the  skill  and  leadership  that  only  the 
food  distribution  Industries  are  now  equipped 
to  offer  us — can  work  out  a  pattern  of  distri- 
bution that  reaches  everybody 

"Some  industrial  policies  aim  to  skim  off 
the  cream  of  a  market.  Under  such  a  policy, 
advertising  is  aimed  at  the  30  percent  of  the 
market  that  has  the  most  money  to  spend. 
Costs  and  prices  may  be  geared  to  that  se- 
lected market.  The  result  may  be  a  residual 
market  that  can't  be  developed  economically 
by  anybody.  'Cream-separator  dlstributiont^ 
that  selects  only  adequate-income  groups 
may  pay  money  dividends.  But  it  can  be  a 
bottleneck  to  national  health." 

In  distributing  electric  power  it  is  not  only 
new  areas  that  must  he  served.  Present 
users  must  be  better  served.  Increased  nor- 
mal consumption  on  the  part  of  each  house- 
holder is  a  vital  element  in  any  forward- 
looking  power  policy. 

In  the  year  1939,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the  average  Ontario. 
Canada,  farmer  taking  his  power  from  a 
public  system  consumed  1.687  kilowatt-hours 
annually  at  an  average  cost  of  2.5  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  In  that  same  year  consuirlp- 
tion  among  farm  customers  of  American 
companies  averaged  1,127  kilowatt-hours  an- 
nually and  the  cost  averaged  4  4  cents  So 
for  43  v>ercent  less  money  per  kilowatt-hour 
our  Canadian  farm  neighbors  used  50  percent 
more  magic  kilowatts  , 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  American 
household  should  not  surpass  the  Ontario 
load.  Means  must  be  found  and  you  are 
helping  create  those  means. 

Th.'  way  is  pragmatic  I  come  to  you  with 
no  doctrinaire  support  of  any  type  of  devel- 
opment— public,  private,  or  cooperative. 
There  is  no  eternal  a  priori  ♦hat  demands  this 
public  function  be  chartered  to  private  com- 
panies under  regulation.  There  Is  no  eternal 
a  priori  that  dictates  its  retention  under 
public  management.  The  test  must  be  the 
test  of  practical  experience. 

But  let  success  t>e  not  measured  by  the 
height  to  which  stock  quotations  can  climb 
above  actual  investment.  Let  success  be  not 
measured  by  the  height  to  which  dividends 
can  climb  above  a  fair  and  reasonable  return. 
Let  the  test  be  a  consumer  test:  That  sys- 
tem which  can  soundly  serve  the  most  people 
in  the  broadest  area,  with  the  most  kilowatts 
at  the  lowest  cost  is  the  most  successful  sys- 
tem of  power  distribution. 

Tliat.  I  believe,  is  essentially  the  test  you 
apply  m  developing  R.  E  A  projects.  In 
"area  service,"  in  load  building,  that  is  yoiur 
objective 

Where  do  these  things  fit  into  nutrition? 
What  relation  do  they  have  to  the  full  frui- 
tion of  America's  freedom?  What  conceivable 
relation  do  they  have  to  defense? 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Anything 
which  helps  make  American  farm  life  more 
vital  contributes  to  the  strength  of  America. 
The  American  farmer  is  no  believer  in 
Isolationism  —  personally  speaking.  Good 
roads  have  put  him  in  touch  with  markets. 
Good  cars  have  given  his  family  new  mobility. 
And  with  the  lines  of  rural  electrification 
come  better  roads,  running  water,  well- 
lighted  yards  and  barns  and  houses.  Radios 
that  put  the  news  drama,  music  of  the 
whole   world  at  his  fingertips.     New   equip- 


ment   that    brings    the    level    of    life    on    the 
farm  to  the  essential  standards  of  city  li'e 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  teamed  up 
agriculture  and  health  as  never  before. 
Through  the  food-stamp  plan,  through  school 
lunches,  through  the  development  by  the 
distribution  industries  of  cheeper  and  bet- 
ter mass-distribution  methods,  headway  is 
being  made  toward  that  goal. 

Farmers  have  another  problem.  Farmers 
have  first  the  problem  of  fitting  their  pro- 
duction to  their  own  needs  Transportation 
and  communication  were  ble-ssings.  but  a 
society,  like  a  man.  is  apt  to  become  intox- 
icated by  new  possessions.  Wo  began  to  pro- 
duce for  distant  markets  Farmers  produced 
cotton  or  corn  or  hogs  for  folks  that  lived 
thousands  of  miies  away,  and  bought  string 
beans  and  peas  and  tomatoes  that  had  been 
canned  at  the  far  cofners  of  the  continent. 

So,  one  Job  is  to  give  the  modern  farm  that 
four-square  self-sufficiency  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned farm.  And  electricity  can  help  Elec- 
tricity can  make  it  possible  for  farmers 
singly  or  in  groups  to  replace  the  tedums 
methods  of  conserving  foods  with  methods 
that  match  the  standard  of  the  best  commer- 
cial canneries.  Joint  action  and  planning  can 
see  to  it  that  those  methode  conserve  the 
food  values  which  might  otherwise  be  lost 

Farmers'  organizations,  with  their  long- 
time skill  in  education,  can  stimulate  the 
production  of  protective  foods.  They  can 
make  a  real  contribution  by  helping  to  bring 
such  foods  within  the  reach  of  low-income 
faijillies. 

Farmers'  organizations  can  help  to  carry 
on^.these  programs  in  every  farm  community. 
Every  farmer  and  his  wife  can  partft-ipate. 
The  reserves  of  home-grown,  home-consumed 
foodstuffs  will  insure  a  better  fed  rural 
America.  They  will  release  distant  workers 
and  transportation  facilities  f^r  the  s^^rv.ce 
of  the  defense  program. 

The  Rural  Electrification  nutrition  centers 
recently  outlined  by  your  Administrator. 
Harry  Slattery,  provide  a  constructive  and 
workable  plan  for  achieving  these  ends  You 
are  familiar  with  that  plan  Many  of  you 
no  doubt  contributed  to  Its  creation  In 
many  of  your  communities  there  are  probably 
already  electric  food -processing  centers  set 
up  on  that  pattern. 

Your  cooi>eratives  are  today  serving  seme 
20,000  rural  schools  The  3.000.C00  people 
who  live  on  Rural  EleciriflcBtion  Adniinis- 
tration  financed  power  lines  and  the  addi- 
tional millions  of  coming  customers  will  be 
the  winners. 

Don't  think  that  because  this  isn't  puns, 
tanks,  and  planes  it  isn't  important. 

Don't  think  that  food  is  an  unim.portant 
part  of  the  defense  program  "An  army," 
said  Napoleon,  "travels  on  iX£  stomach  "  It 
does,  indeed.  But  there  Is  a  vast  difference 
In  America's  approach  to  food  conservation 
in  the  last  war  than  In  its  approach  today 

Then  the  demand  was  not  merely  to  save 
food  through  conservation.  Eat  less  Drop 
from  the  diet  or  reduce  to  a  minimuni  your 
consumption  of  vital  food.  T*wenty-fave  years 
ago  there  was  an  idea  that  everything  should 
be  saved  for  those  at  the  front 

Today  our  battle  cry  is  production  But  It 
is  also  consumption.  Better  consumption. 
Consumption  which  will  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible nutrition  not  only  for  the  soldier  at 
the  front  but  for  the  man  and  womftn  at 
home. 

We  have  learned  that  'h<-  vi-anty  -  f  .a 
nation — yes,  down  to  the  :,.-t  humb.e  w-  rker 
or  the  most  solitary  farm— is  imjjxrtant  to 
the  Nation.  ' 

This  is  total  defense.  It  i.s  net  n-.e:ely  those 
in  the  front  lines  who  fight  il.  We  all  fight 
it.     We  all  have  to  be  tuned  to  defense 

For  every  man  in  the  front  line  there  are 
30  behind  the  line  directly  serving  him. 
Equipping  him.     Supplying  him  with  food, 
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tr.UMl.rns.  r!.,t!iir.e    mutc-riaii*  th;it  'A-iH   tui.e 
h^    n:ii;d    at.d    bid\.    make    him    a    reliable 

The:*  v»i-s  no  err  r  — r.c  then  kncwn  er- 
ror—  V.\  'h(  cmphas'.i  o  tlie  la."',  w.ir  Vita- 
mins Wrtf  Ui't-Prrd  nf  l:i  lhf>e  d.ys  S  > 
wer«  ctlMT  •.:v.\i'  :■  u:iT  rUmtr. "s  i,f  ?at;.-- 
Inctory  dirt  T  p  k:  .^  ■*;•  cli'p  •{  r.utriirn. 
like  tt;f-  kri' %.■  fijc  t  rii.I.'.iry  sc.tT.ce,  has 
char*''  (1    '  ur    'i  pr   'k  !> 

W.  !.'.u-  li  iri'tri  yi'-'  h  •*  ni  i:iy  '1  '  ur 
p.  r  h:ivo  h;id  u::K;r.H:-.r' d  t!vl.-  W^  hn\e 
it'..TTri!  the  ci>:;si'(|U  .;r.  ^  '{  the  ■h.cictf  n 
h\inp>^:'"  which  ;ir!-»'  f  "m  ;in;  ropcrlv  ba!- 
nnacl  the*.*  We  knrw  that  n'.t  only  f:bvicus 
phvMc.il  heal'h  hu'  mfTale  nvntal  stablU'.y, 
effi  KT.cv    may   di'pe    d    \i\  en    p  ■■  d    {■     d 

a;.  :.k'  th' se  th-r-.  line^  cf  'J.  .re  thitt  carry 
p< '*■■  r  t'^  'he  farm  :?  mr-vii'.g  <i  whck  a-:;rl- 
cu.tural  revihr: :!i  It  :.';  a.«  tLiidaniental  n 
revrlutlon  a-  th.T  v.-h^ch  electricity  brcueht 
to  the  r.Me.« 

We  ta:k  here  nh  ut  ra'.iiv.ne,  pr'^cc-.'-.ting, 
cc::--erv!n£;  \y.\\  Jr.  (i>  But  that  is  ciily  one 
element  m  *he  de  eniralizaticn  electricity 
make-    pe«^.-^lble 

Yfu  ha',  e  m  yotii  hands  an  Instrument 
wh-.rh  will  not  cn:y  kd'p  farmers  en  the 
fornix.  ;t  may  reverse  the  trend  cf  indus- 
trial rentra!  zatii  n  and  ^tait  the  niarch  ef 
Indu-try  back  to  tV  e  v:llak;es  Yes.  even  tu 
the   farm    It.'eif 

Industry  lu  ed  n«  li.n.t;er  co  to  p^wer 
P(,wer  can  cme  tc  uidu.'-try  '-Megak-pi  U.'-'  — 
n."-  I.»w!.s  Mum.f  ird  has  dubbed  cur  frenzied 
and  c<.nKe^t.ed  c;;;es  —  "MegalGpclis"  is 
ducmed. 

Hitler  has  pu-hed  rural  eUctrificaticn  and 
founded  rural  indu-tr.es  up-  n  rural  electri- 
f^tati  n  Little  p;int5,  widely  scattered. 
Cc  untry  population  Th-ese  are  iiit  easy  tar- 
get.-  fir  bcmb'^ 

What  many  have  recommended  as  a  social 
m«'8!<ure  Nazis  ad^-pied  for  its  strategical  Im- 
p<.i  lance 

Britain  has  its  va-l  system  of  sufcccntract- 
In?  bits  a:id  pieces  '  of  tunics  and  planes  and 
otiier  d'f-^nse  equipment  Thus,  not  just  the 
gre.it  tacturles  but  the  full  productive  re- 
sources .;f  Britain  serve  its  defenst"  eti'  rt 

And  along  yuur  line.s  m  the  next  few  years 
m,  V  t'M  w  th.e  i.ir-fluiit;  and  invulnerable  little 
industries  of  America  Alone;  those  line?  we 
may  m  times  it  peace  see  again  the  nnodern 
counterp.irt  of  the  little  industry  of  the  New 
Eneiand  village. 

In  the  days  to  come,  in  many  a  rural 
sch  1  Ihv-u-e  ar.d  c.  mmur.;ty  c;  nter  you  will 
take  ihi.s  first  step  in  our  etlort — the  ccn- 
servat;.  n  of  the  tital  fcxjd  resouices  of 
Amer  ca 

And  en  V'  ur  wail,  on  tht'  walls  of  tliose 
u-h  -  must  subct.'ntr,,ct  our  dtf.n.-e  pr  duc- 
tlon.  on  the  w  ilN  of  every  fact  ry  in  America 
might  well  go  these  woi'ris  C.irlyle  wrote 
tb.em  aprop<  s  ct  th.e  d- sperate  situa.ion  cf 
the  yourg  French  Repuhlir — of  a  Fr^mce  that 
forgot  them  nearly  a  hundred  and  tiitv  years 
lat,-  ; 

"In  this  huniiin  •  •  •  then  snice  no 
Other  sfrves  will  France  ru.-h  against  us  ene- 
mies He.uili  r.g.  re'~k  .nrii:  i.o  cost  or  conse- 
quent, heeohiis;  V'-.  law  or  rtile  btit  th.tt 
eupreme  law  salv.iti.  r.  ni  the  people!  The 
weap'i-.s  are  all  the  '.v^n  that  Is  in  Franco: 
the  stien^-th  1-  th..it  tf  all  the  men.  w  imen, 
and  children  that  a:-^  in  Fr.meo  There,  in 
the  r  ■2'-'0  <>.r6<:vU\:\  -  Iti  cardan  <. !  l.uxeni- 
b-  ii:g  or  Till' cries  le'  them  forge  etin  barrels. 
In  -isTht  ol  Heaven  .o.d  ea.-tii 

.\t) 've  the  Clare  of  f  — c-  and  the  dm  eif 
ma  h,  n-  ry—  in  -m.i'.l  t  vv.;-  and  a:  c  o.ntry 
cro>ii:oad>  m  garages,  and  In  factories  th» 
si7<>  ,.f  citie-.-win  be  heard  the  smcmg  and 
shi  '.iting  of  citizon.s — men,  women,  and  chil- 
clr»  n — civen  a  "hance  to  fee!  that  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  a  noble  enterpro^e — the  deltnse 
and  the  continuance  cf  the  American  dream. 
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HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF    CAl.IfOR.NI.* 

IN   THE   i:rE.\'ATE  01  THE    l-NITED   .- :.\TES 


Thursday.   S'pftmb'r  11    .941 


LETTER    n^OM    HEV     A     WENDLLL    ROSS 

Mr    DOWNEY.     Mr    President,  1   ask 

unanimcus  consent  tc  have  prin:e  '  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  h'ev  dated 
July  25.  1941,  wri^'en  by  Rev  A.  Wendell 
Rr-.s.s.  pa.-tor  cf  the  P!ea.-ant  H.ll  Baptist 
Church,  cf  Los  Angcle.s,  Calif. 

There  being  no  cbU'Ction,  tho  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  punted  in  tho  Record, 
as  follows: 

PlE.fFANT  H::  L  B.APTIST  Chcich. 

Los  /t'o^'-e"!    Cn\:t  ,  July  15    1941. 
Tc  thr  S'-^^a'r  of  t>:c  Uniffd  Statf- 

Wr.shiv.Qtrv    D   C 

Y  ■OR  Honors;  I*  is  vvi'h  !nin:ble  approach 
th,o  I  Ta;%e  this  God-glven  privilege  tc  ad- 
rire'=  yen  who  stand  at  the  head  o:  our  great 
Na'^ion  as  one  of  the  lawmaklne  bodies  to 
govern  a  great  natiori  and  to  perpetuate  Its 
weltar*-  and  pn  sperity 

F'  r  M  years  I  have  been  a  leader  cj  n^.y 
race  wrh  but  one  desire — to  direct  my  peep.e 
to  be  trtie  Ciirl-s'lan-;  and  patriotic  citizens, 
Wr  kn.o'.v  no  land  or  country  as  our  own  but 
the  L'lii'ed  S'ates  i~f  America,  arc!  we  want 
no  o'her  We  Icve  our  land  and  Nation. 
We  have  been  ready  to  an.«=wer  every  call,  and 
en  all  bar:leheld=  en  whl'^h  we  ha'e  had  the 
opportuni'y  tr  serve  cur  br.ivery  and  lcynl"y 
is  attested  by  blood 

But.  now  Your  Honor=.  I  feel  that  you 
sh.ouid  kno-v  tlie  true  spirit  of  the  American 
Negro  That  spirit  Is  that  as  a  tnie  patriotic 
and  loyal  cinz.en  we  feel  that  the  time  Is 
now  when  the  Neero  should  be  eiven  all  con- 
stitutional, c;vil,  kiral,  pohtical,  and  economic 
riph*s  that  all  o'her  .Americans  enjoy  and 
exf  rc:se 

I  fe.  I  fhat  'he  7.50  r>fK3  Negro  boys  that  have 
bo'^n  c'rai'eri  to  the  .\rmy  or  to  the  call  of  the 
N.;:.rn.  have  the  rioh'  t<^  say  to  the;r  Govern- 
ment. "We  are  renriv":  but  not  until  the  Na- 
tion has  moved  nV.  national  and  State  Jim 
CroH-  law-  a'l  n'^'i-rval  and  State  seeregation 
cc'^di-e  Ti.^  r;<n  we  -ake  uo  trninih!^  fcr  a  de- 
fen-e  <  f  thn'  uh.rh  is  not  our  own  to  enjoy 
ar-.d   exr  r'  =»^ 

Your  Hoi  rr=  I  am  calling;  upon  you  In  the 
name  "f  A'.nr.irh.'v  G  d  to  speak  to  the  Con- 
gress cf  our  N.^n  :i  n^  *:■  -  S'ates  cf  our 
Nation,  to  the  pe.  -op-;  of  r-r  great  Nation, 
r- questin.g  that  the  disgraceful  laws  (Jim 
C:\  w-  lawsi.  sepiratp  railroad  cars,  denial  of 
civil  rights,  accommodations,  public  serv- 
!c''=  n':''M:c  srho  l^;,  Hccommcdations,  and  all 
set".,  ^a'l- n  Ifgislatinns  be  abolished  new 
and   i   :■  ■  er 

G"d  'Aill  bring  :nir:onal  des'ructlon  on  our 
N  tion  if  this  disgraceful,  uneodly,  undemo- 
cr;'tlc  ccncliticn  is  iv  t  nnmrrha'elv  ccrrected. 


We   ar- 


mac 


th.- 


ke: 


if  the  world. 


It  I'i  mvoViine  th^  cur-e  of  Almiehtv  God 
u;  on  tile  American  people  Your  Honors,  if 
vou  'a;:!  lead  us  .n  th:s  timely  demand  and 
just  procedure,  liberty  and  freedom  will  be 
reborn  to  ntankmd  here  and  everywhere. 
God  Almighty  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
chaii.nion  our  cause,  and  no  power  on  earth 
ca:i  wi'hstand  God 

Your   Honors,    the   N- o^r  es   of   America   are 
nv..t    defeatist,    no:    subvtrsi'ce.      lie    is    no: 


guilty  of  treason.  He  is  not  a  slacker.  He 
is  loyal  and  pateiotlc  and  true  to  his  country 
The  Nation  ^annot  endure  much  longer 
and  retain  its  filace  of  honor  In  the  world 
as  leaders  of  tnje  democracy  when  12,000.000 
or  more  citizerf  are  denied  the  privileges  of 
America's  program  of  full  democracy 

tai 

time  for  action.1 

Prayerful|y  yours, 

Rev    A.  Wendell  Ross. 


As  a  representative  of  God  Almighty  I  cail 
your  attention  to  this  condition.    Now  is  the 


The  Petroleum  Situation 

I  

EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  O.ANDREWS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  bENAtE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday,  September  11,  1941 


! 


STATEMENT  BY    RUSSELL   E    SINGER 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  President,  I  de- 
sire to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  (l  statement  of  Russell  E. 
Singer,  genertl  managei  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  investigiiting  the  petroleum 
situation.  The  statement  was  made  last 
Monday. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fallows: 

On  behalf  tf  the  American  Automobile 
Association  anfl  its  750  aflaiiated  motor  clubs 
and  branches  ttiroughout  the  country.  I  want 
to  express  to  this  committee  our  very  great 
appreciation  f(jr  he  opportunity  afforded  us 
to  appear  before  you  today. 

As  ycu  kno^,  we  favored  this  investiga- 
tion We  did  so  because  conditions  involv- 
injg  gasoline  hid  reached  the  point  of  almost 
hysteria  amon|  the  8.000.000  owners  of  pas- 
senger cars  in  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States. 
Conflicting  statements  were  coming  from  a 
variety  of  sources  The  average  car  owner 
was  unable  tc  know  whether  to  take  the 
threatened  shfirtage  seriously  and  plan  to 
curtail  the  us^  of  his  vehicle  or  to  ignore 
the  situation  aUd  proceed  with  normal  travel. 
Therefore,  we  'believed  that  a  congressional 
committee  woi^ld  be  In  a  position  to  perform 
a  great  publici  service  if  it  could  clarify  the 
facts  regaidini  the  threatened  oil  shortage 
and  dispel  th*  confusion  that  afflicted  the 
public  mind.    | 

Already  we  jfeel  that  this  committee  has 
done  much  tafcvard  the  fulflllraent  of  these 
basic  objectii  es.  Already  machinery  has 
been  set  in  n  otion  and  there  has  been  an 
all-round  quic  tening  of  the  effort  to  relieve 
the  threatenei  1  shortage  through  all  avail- 
able means. 

We  fully  apbreciate  that  yours  is  a  fact- 
finding body.  We  recognize  that  you  are  de- 
sirous of  bringing  order  out  of  what  had  be- 
come chaotic  conditions.  Naturally,  as  a 
consumer  organization  of  private  passenger- 
car  owners,  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  throw 
any  light  on  petroleum  statistics  or  tank-car 
surpluses  or  movements.  The  viewpoints  we 
present  here  t<day  pertain  wholly  to  some  of 
the  conditiqna  which  are  of  vital  concern  to 
the  millions  q  :  motorists  along  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard  and  to  other  millions  planning  to 
come  into  this  area. 

We  would  like  to  submit  recommendations 
to  the  committee,  with  supporting  evidence 
on  the  basis  of  available  [acts,  as  follows  i 

1.  That  this  committee  continue  Its  func- 
tions with  such  interim  reports  as  It  may 
deem  desirable,  to  assure  a  carrying-through 
of  the  steps  already  taken  to  relieve  the  oil 
shortage  and  also  to  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  all  concerned  meet  their  responsibility 
to  the  users  of  petroleum  products 

2.  That  this  committee  find  that  the  pres- 
ent night  closing  of  gasoline  filling  stations 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  is  not  Jus- 
tified as  a  means  of  gasoline  conservation. 
It  Is  already  evident  that  none  of  the  sav- 
ings by  retail  outlets  In  the  form  of  lower 
operating  costs  are  being  passed  along  to 
consumers. 

3.  That  the  committee  recognize  that  the 
passenger  automobile  is  no  longer  a  vehicle 
of  pleasure,  as  emphasized  by  Federal  and 
private  agencies  concerned  with  the  petro- 
leum problem,  but  is  an  Important  utility 
of  the  home,  office,  and  factory.  Our  whole 
defense  effoit  would  be  seriously  impaired  if 
workers  were  denied  the  use  of  their  auto- 
mobiles for  transportation. 

4.  That  the  committee  use  the  full  weight 
of  its  great  influence  to  see  that  any  threat- 
ened gasoline  shortage  is  not  used  as  a 
means  of  boosting  prices.  Figures  already 
submitted  to  this  committee  by  the  Price 
Administrator  and  Director  of  Civilian  Sup- 
ply clearly  show  that2  profits  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  by  reason  of  the  increased 
volume  of  business  are  more  than  enough  to 
absorb  any  additional  expense  to  date 

5.  That  the  committee  definitely  recognize 
that  automobile  travel  has  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  economic  and  social  system 
and  any  serious  disruption  would  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  ^5.000,000,000  travel 
industry,  including  resort  and  hotel  Interests. 

Before  going  into  detail  on  our  recommen- 
dations, we  believe  that  it  is  In  order  to  re- 
view some  of  the  conditions  leading  up  to  this 
Investigation.  We  recognize  that  you  have 
been  given  the  viewpoints  of  those  directly 
concerned  with  the  control,  transportation, 
and  distribution  of  petroleum  products. 
However,  we  believe  that  a  brief  summariza- 
tion will  be  helpful  to  the  committee 

Earlv  in  June  the  Petroleum  Coordinator 
for  National  Defense  warned  the  people  in 
Eastern  States  that  due  to  the  diversion  of 
tankers  a  shortage  of  petroleum  products, 
particularly  gasoline,  was  In  the  oflRng  The 
term  "gasless  Sundays"  was  '-^^t'''  thrown 
about  as  a  warning.  We  pron.^fc  informed 
motorists  that  conservation  olPmotor  fuel 
through  care  of  the  automobile  and  better 
driving  practices  might  avert  drastic  restric- 
tions. 

On  June  7  our  president,  Thomas  P  Henry, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator urging  that  gasoline  conservation  on  a 
basis  of  voluntary  cooperation  be  tried  before 
any  restrictions  were  imposed.  The  facilities 
of  our  organization  and  its  afljliated  motor 
clubs  were  offered  in  such  a  campaign  Mr. 
Ickes  generously  accepted  this  offer  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  "wr  can  work  out  this 
whole  difficult  problem  by  good,  old-fash- 
ioned American  cooperation,  but  we  shall 
all  have  to  help."  We  immediately  began 
tests  to  show  that  proper  mechanical  adjust- 
ment of  the  car  would  mean  motor-fuel  sav- 
ings of  15  percent  with  additional  savings  In 
gasoline  by  better  driving.  Many  of  our 
clubs,  particularly  those  in  populous  States, 
Joined  wholeheartedly  in  this  campaign  and 
undertook  to  arouse  i>ublic  support 

On  July  31  the  Petroleum  Coordinator,  on 
the  basis  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  in- 
dustry's marketing  committee,  recommended 
the  closing  of  all  retail  outlets  in  12  Atlantic 
Coast  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  In  parts  cf  5  other  States  from  7  oclock 


at  night  until  7  o'clock  In  the  morning.  7 
days  weekly,  and  effective  Sunday.  August  3. 
It  was  generally  recognized  that  this  was  done 
for  the  psychological  effect  in  bringing  home 
to  motorists  that  the  threatened  shortage  was 
real.  It  resulted  in  a  daytime  rush  to  keep 
gasoline  tanks  full,  and  consumption  moved 
upward. 

On  August  15,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator,  the  then  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  ls.sued  an 
order  calling  for  a  curtailment  of  "10  percent 
in  the  delivery  of  motor  fuel  by  suppliers  to 
resellers.  In  effect,  this  was  a  rationlnjg  of 
gasoline  to  retail  outlets.  The  burden  of 
satisfying  consumers  was  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  filling-station  operators.  Con- 
fusion was  rampant. 

Then,  on  August  20.  the  Acting  Petroleum 
Coordinator  issued  a  press  statement  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  previous  week  there  had 
been  a  drop  In  stocks  of  gasoline  on  the  east 
coast  of  893.000  barrels  This  release  further 
stated  that  20.476,000  barrels  of  gasoline  were 
in  storage,  but  of  this  amount,  roughly  14.- 
000.000  barrels  were  unavailable  for  use  be- 
cause of  being  at  the  bottom  of  tanks  full 
of  sledge.  In  technical  process  In  refineries, 
and  so  forth.  We  are  advised  that  this  was 
the  first  time  any  such  breakdown  In  figures 
pertaining  to  gasoline  stocks  had  been  used. 
The  public  was  told  that  it  meant  that  only 
6,476.000  barrels  of  gasoline  were  actually 
available  for  use.  equivalent  to  a  10-day  sup- 
ply This  "10-day"  statement  was  left  hang- 
ing without  qualifying  explanation  that  there 
was  day-to-day  replenishment  of  stocks. 
Headlines  in  newspapers  screamed  of  a  gaso- 
line famine  within  10  days.  Afi  already  con- 
fused public  became  more  confused.  The 
railroads  were  claiming  that  an  ample  num- 
ber of  tank  cars  were  available  and  the  Petro- 
leum Coordinator's  office  w.is  claiming  they 
could  not  be  found. 

Unable  to  advise  motorists  as  regards  the 
true  situation,  the  American  Automobile  As- 
eociatlon  on  August  24  asked  Congress  to 
Investigate  the  gasoline  situation  and  if  Fed- 
eral control  of  supplies  is  necessary  to  set 
up  the  machinery  for  an  orderly  handling 
and  apportionment  of  available  motor  fuel 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  all  users. 
And.  as  I  have  already  said,  this  investigation 
has  to  date  had  a  wholesome  Uifluence  on 
the  whole  situation. 

Now,  as  regards  our  recommendations: 
The  easing  of  the  public  mind  and  the  actual 
steps  taken  to  relieve  the  threatened  gasoline 
shortage,  notably  the  agreement  between 
railroad  and  petroleum  interests  to  utilize 
available  tank  cars,  is  evidence  enough  that 
this  committee  is  achieving  results.  On  the 
basis  of  the  facts  already  developed,  you  are 
undoubtedly  prepared  to  make  preliminary 
recommendations  to  Congress.  But.  from  all 
Indications,  the  threat  of  a  petroleum  short- 
age still  exists.  Experts  have  testified  that 
It  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  a^  the  inter- 
national situation  remains  acute  They  have 
advised  that  even  weather  conditions  will 
have  an  Influence  on  available  petroleum.  In 
other  words.  If  we  have  a  severe  winter,  the 
requirements  for  household  fuel  will  tax  the 
transportation  facilities  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. This  would,  of  course,  mean  less  trans- 
portation facilities  for  gasoline. 

As  a  result,  we  very  strongly  believe  that 
your  committee  should  enlist  for  the  "dura- 
tion," The  mere  fact  that  you  would  be 
ready  to  continue  hearings  at  a  moments 
notice  would  have  a  heartening  effect  on 
users  of  petroleum  products  It  would  un- 
doubtedly provide  a  guaranty  that  railroads 
!and  petroleum  interests  would  "make  good" 
on  the  things  they  say  they  can  do  td  re- 
lieve the  present  situation.  It  is  our  earnest 
hope  that  the  committee  will  find  that  the 
public  service  requires  the  continuation  of 
Its  functions. 


It  is  our  studied  opinion  th^.t  tl.c  iwcht 
closing  of  gasoline  stations  ha«  no  real  effect 
In  the  present  situation.  The  recommen- 
dation for  closing  of  stations  from  7pm 
to  7  a.  m.  was  made  by  the  Petroleum  t Uor- 
dlnator  prior  to  the  curtallmert  of  deliveries 
to  retailers.  Gasoline  consuoiption  figures 
are  concrete  evidence  that  th«  night  closing 
of  stations  has  not  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing consumption  Motorists  who  normally 
purchased  motor  fuel  as  it  was  n'aod  r.;  w 
keep  more  gasoline  in  the  tanks,  anc  jt,i::oiis 
are  crowded  Just  before  the  curlew  hour. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  filling  statlir.s  have 
been  built  up  in  the  public  m.:  a  a-  a  grtat 
service  utility.  Many  large  cpt.:./Lw:s  have 
established  the  reputation  for  having  service 
available  at  all  hours  As  a  result,  rttaii 
gasoline  stations  have  virturilly  the  same 
place  in  the  American  scene  as  the  police  and 
fire  stations. 

There  has  been  no  uniform  system  dfvUsed 
whereby  motorists  can  secure  emergency  sup- 
plies of  gasoline  at  night  As  a  general  rule, 
the  practice  is  for  motorists  to  secure  per- 
mission from  police  departments  to  purchase 
motor  fuel  for  emergency  use.  This  Is  plac- 
ing an  unwarranted  burden  or  police  officers 
and  is  not  Justifie^d  by  the  pre.sent  situation 
Bootlegging  of  gasoline  from  pumps  under 
cover  has  t)een  reported  from  widely  scat- 
tered sections. 

While  the  night  closing  has  lowered  cper- 
ating  costs  for  retail  outlets,  there  lias  been 
no  evidence  that  any  of  this  reduction  h.as 
been  passed  on  to  consumers  In  the  form  of 
lower  prices.  Therefore,  as  night  closing 
of  stations  has  not  proven  practical  as  a  con- 
servation step,  as  It  is  an  unnecessary  incon- 
venience to  motorists  generally,  and  as  filling 
stations  are  virtually  a  public  utility,  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  committee  find  thit 
the  present  night  closing  is  unnecessary. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  program  to 
reduce  gasoline  consumption  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  automobile  as  a  pleas- 
ure vehicle.  Although  owners  of  private 
passenger  cars  use  only  30  percent  of  all  pe- 
troleum products,  they,  aid  they  alone,  are 
asked  to  bear  the  whole  hrur.t  of  conservation 
of  gasoline.  In  fact,  all  motor  vehicles — 
trucks,  busses,  and  passenger  cars — use  only 
40  percent  of  all  petroleum  products  and  89 
percent  of  all  gasoline.  Pass'  nger  cars  u.se  66 
percent  of  all  motor  fuel. 

What  are  the  facts  as  regards  automibile 
use?  Surveys  have  shown  that  77  percent 
of  all  trips  by  automobile  are  fcr  necessary 
purposes,  such  as  in  connection  with  earning 
a  livelihood  or  closely  related  bu>lness  pur- 
suits. Fifty-five  percent  of  the  total  mileape 
of  automobile  travel  can  be  iRbelrd  as  neces- 
sary More  than  2,300  cities  with  a  population 
In  exce.ss  of  twelve  and  one-half  million  de- 
pend upon  private  cars  for  tran-^^portation. 
being  without  local  mass-transportation  sys- 
tems. Mem.bers  of  the  committee  will  recall 
that  when  the  great  industrial  city  of  Detroit 
was  recently  without  any  form  of  mass  trans- 
portation for  5  days  due  to  a  strike  private 
passenger  cars  were  used,  with  th.e  result 
that  there  was  no  great  breftk-down  m  the 
normal  activities  of  a  great  American  city 
So  far  as  automobile-owning  families  are  con- 
cerned, the  picture  of  workers'  homes  clu.>r- 
tered  about  mill  or  factory  is  obsolete  On 
the  contrary.  70  percent  of  workers  m  c:r- 
ownlng  families  go  to  work  by  automobile^ 
Automobiles  are  now  owned  by  76  percent  of 
American  farmers,  and  78  percent  of  farm-car 
trips  are  for  necessity  use  Certainly,  these 
figures  do  not  Jibe  with  the  generalization 
of  automobiles  as  pleasure  vehicles 

For  the  information  of  the  commit 'ec  I 
would  like  to  furnish  copies  of  an  exhaustive 
factual  survey  of  automobile  use  is=:ued  by 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers'  As<;oclatir:n, 
and  based  upon  quo^tionna.re'.  by  S-ate 
highway  departments  and  the  Ui.ited  States 
Public   Roads   Administration, 
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The    part    of    the    au*.omcb:!e    In    dffense 
pri!rtViC-:<:!i  Ciiii:)>'t   be  .'verebtimated      Plants 
and  traiiurg  ce-i.ttrs  v:';u  tc  The  dele'.is^e  pro- 
gTh.-n  .Iff  In  xhe  inaixi   Atl.  (fl  ■■'i  ma^.s  trans- 
por'.<'li  a  hiii'^      Due   to  hcusmg   ccndiiicns, 
hut,d:>d«    of    Th.  usiirids    of    defer.se    workers 
are  -ra-.f  iir.i?  U'  ni  fl:'v  tc  seveiity-flve  miles 
twice  d.'.ily      Traffic  tiaures  alciu    indicate  the 
import :4H'    part    1  the  automobile   In  defense 
prrduftii  n       F  ;r    example     establishment    of 
a  !.l:^'e  plant  at  Chariestown    Ind  .  Increased 
trnfflc  over  one  State  icute  from  700  to  14  000 
veh;r>'«   per   day       At    th*   Consolidated    Air- 
craft plant  In  Califoi  niii    located  on  a  htav.ly 
traveled  highway,  15  000  employee?  park  5  500 
cars  dailv   In   a  lot  arrufs   tlie  highway  fr.m 
the    pLmt       At    times    the    coni-'e'ticn    crm- 
pl?te:v    .ties    up    traffic    un    this    mam    artery 
Traffi-  ToMinies  on  highways  in  the  impcrtant 
Nortolk.  Va  ,   area  ?how  increases  so   far   this 
year  r.t:.j;:.g   fr   :n   50   rcT',  er-f   to  242  percent 
a.s   compared   with    194C      These   tremendctis 
movements  are  defen-e  workers  coiniz  about 
their   dallv   Ji  b  and    IT    Is  cvulent  thaT    ;{   they 
vfvrv  denied  xhf  uf^e    ,1  their  auTomotaUe<-  de- 
fence    activities     Wf)u:d     most     sericu.-ly     tie 
retarded 

The  motorists  of  this  country  are  ready  to 
respond  to  any  demands  upon  them  due  to 
the  national  emerp.  ncy  If  curtailed  i;;as<^- 
Une  consumption  is  neces>ary  car  -wners 
Rh.  ult!  be  u-.vcn  the  f\;e  facts  and  true 
reasc'is  why  rhev  sh  ;uld  cccpeiate  If  the 
sltUHtlon  b+^ccmes  so  'hat  easrline  supplies 
demand  a  drastic  cur  in  motor-vehicle  use. 
then  ar  orderly  system  should  bf  w  irked  out 
with  die  regard  f  ■  r  the  niterei-ts  of  all  The 
mert'  uatetnent  that  supplies  will  be  cut 
fur   pleasure   cars   Is    r^ot   enough 

Thf  Slime  condition  holds  true  as  regards 
gB-!  line  prices  A>  hetween  a  shortage  and 
btxi-'s  in  prices  due  :c  h.^her  traiifportaticn 
Cf-;*.  there  is  no  dinibt  that  nio:orists  prefer 
the  latter  We  are  fortunate  that  Leon  Heii- 
der-on  Pricf  Administratt  r.  is  on  top  of  this 
Bituav.cn  He  has  pelted  fair  prices  for  40 
key  cities  We  are  CDcperating  fully  with  cne 
price  ndnunl^trat()r  m  advising  motorists  as 
retards  these  prices  and  thrtiUkih  our  affiiiattd 
motor  clubs  in  checking;  on  fair-price  varia- 
t.cr.s  On  last  Saturda.y,  through  telegraphic 
repi-rts  from  our  clubs  we  found  widespread 
disregard  bv  gascline  retailers  cf  the  fair-price 
schedule.  We  immediately  dispatihed  the 
lo  li  Aing  letter  to  Mr    Henderson 

"Th*  American  Automobile  As.->ociat'.on  has 
asked  Its  fffllia'ed  clubs  along  the  A'lantic 
seaboard  to  send  us  every  w>'ek  on  Friday  a 
telegraphic  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
retail  price  for  regular  gasoline  conforms  to 
the  fair-pnce  schedule  posted  by  you  for  40 
cities 

"While  our  ccveraj;e  Is  net  ccmplete.  the 
reiiurts  thi-  week  clearly  indica'.e  that  there 
Is  a  widespread  di.-regard  by  retailers  cf  the 
schedule  you  have  .set  up  Out  of  18  cities  le- 
pi-rtini?  to  us  as  of  September  5.  the  retailers 
In  11  of  them  were  charging  the  mcncri*ts 
more  than  the  lair  prices,  the  differences  rang- 
ing a*-  high  as  1  6  cents  m  Burlington.  Vt  .  ai  d 
1  5  cen's  in  Philadelphia  and  Norioik  It 
shcuki  be  printed  cut,  cf  course,  that  not  all 
retailers  m  these  cries  are  charging  higher 
prices,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  sitiiiiflcant 
th;'t  compaiatively  tew  retailers  are  selling 
bell  w    the   fair-price   level 

"We  realize,  c'  course,  that  yovi  are  dealing 
with  an  extremely  ditfictilt  problem  with  lim- 
ited pcwtrs.  Wliat  mc!re  can  be  done  than  you 
are  doing  to  protect  the  motorists  against 
prcfl-eering  it  is  difficu.'  to  say  but  it  wculd 
*eem  in  order  to  .  cnsidcr  the  feasibility  cf 
suppliers  withholding  gas*;line  from  retailers 
»b.o  persisten. 'ly  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
schedule  Aside  from  the  question  of  public 
policy  involved.  1  know  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  profiteering  at  the  expen.se  cf  the  m.  tor- 
1st  IS  all  the  more  reprehensible  m  view  cf  the 
high  profits  made  by  every  eiemeut  .n  the  cU 
industry   th.s  year. 


"We  take  pleasure  In  enclosing  for  ycu, 
herewith,  copies  of  telegrams  received  by  us 
and  a  tabulation  showing  the  prevailing  price 
as  compared  with  those  ycu  listed." 

We  believe  that  the  activities  of  the  Price 
Administrator's  Office,  with  the  full  backing 
cf  this  ccmmittec.  will  do  much  tc  see  that 
any  thrta.entd  gasoline  shori.jge  is  net  used 
as  a  mearis  cf  price  boosting  and  proflteenng. 
It  us  our  earntst  belief  th'it  the  price  situa- 
tion {£  an  add.d  rtascn  f>  r  the  continued 
functioning  cf  this  coinmi'.'.ee 

We  are  fully  alert  tc  the  'hnatened  short- 
age We  hr  ar'ily  agree  with  •he  Govern- 
ment a  position  tha-  evervilnng  that  Is 
humanly  possible  should  be  dene  '.o  build  up 
a  Mile  r> -er-o  11  cf  .-a-'Une,  We  also  agree 
that  this  prLiblem  is  so  all  impcrtant  that 
there  are  so  many  national  and  international 
contingencies,  so  many  unknown  factors,  that 
we  feel  that  this  committee  should  continue 
to  watLh  over  the  sruatiai 

We  are  hi.peful  'hat  this  comniittee  will 
take  denniie  action  to  pla.  e  the  retponsi- 
b.lity  f  ,r  failure  ^f  the  oil  mutistry  and  rail- 
roads to  get  together  eailier  on  steps  to  re- 
lieve th-  Oil  shortage  The  following  facts 
stai.d  out  : 

As  .  arlv  as  June  25  the  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator urged  that  oil  companies  on  tiie  Al- 
lan; ic  seaboard  give  immediate  attention  tc 
possibili'ies  of  thifc  greater  use  of  tank  cars 
and  proceed  as  rapidly  as  poss.l^le  wrh  sue l'. 
plans  as  vou  are  ab^e  tr  develop  In  view  of 
cumulative  effect  of  lost  time  "  Or.  August 
23  ani'her  appeal  was  made  by  the  same 
eovern.-nental  agency  to  the  oil  companie? 
sugeesting — 

'That  the  companies  responsible  f^r  dis- 
tribution on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  platt 
actual  orders  for  more  tank  cars  than  they 
are  now  using,  and  so  place  suppliers  un.der 
t!ie  nece.-sry  cf  either  delivering  car<  or 
Tcknowledging  rnability  to  do  so  " 

However,  it  was  net  until  Sep'emher  4 
1941  —  2  months  and  10  days  after  -that  the 
oil  companies  publicly  ackiiowledged  'heir 
willingness  to  utilize  "all  available  tank  cars 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  the 
tank-car  companies  and  moved  by  the  rail- 
roads •  •  •  regard!es.s  of  whether  this 
proved  to  be  20,000  j  tank  cars]  •  •  *  or 
some  other  figure  ' 

It    is    further   sienificant    that    it   was   not 
until  your  hearlne~  were  started  that  repre- 
-'=e;itatlves  of  Th>=  oil  and   railroad  companies 
nif^t    to  di'cu.ss   ra'e   rt visions   for   movement 
of    petroleum    prociuct.s    during    the    national 
emerc'  n.cy    and    that    it    only    t^-k    1    day    to 
.    reach  an   agreement  on  new  rates  involving 
;    cuts  from   25  to   50  percent   under   prevailing 
,    rates  tj 

[        In  ccncltiMon    we  belice  that  the  conflict- 
ing statements  which  have  been  made  a=  re- 
i    gards  the  availability  and  nonavailability  of 
i    tran>por'aticn  facilities  and  other  phases  of 
'    the   p-,^rrcleiim   situation    have   resulted   in   a 
great  deal  of  scepticism  on  the  part  of  many 
ccr.cerntd       This  i=  particularly  true  with  ref- 
erettcp  re  these  who  have  undertaken  the  Job 
■    of  working  cut  State  conserva'lon  prcgrams. 
Thus   we   strongly   ure-.    that    the   findings   of 
this  ccmniittee  set  f-.rth  clearly  the  true  situ- 
ate: n   for  the  guidance   cf  everyone 

We  b<'lieve  ;t  appropriate  to  suggest  that 
this  comm.it'ee  in-ist  that  great  care  be 
1  exercised  by  all  governmental  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  this  problem  in  the 
type  cf  public  statements  issued,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  an  av:  idance  cf  scar© 
headlines  ar.d  hysteria,  which  is  brund  to 
affect  public  morale  and  cantlifnce 

To  quote  the  words  cf  a  former  Pre s. dent 
of  the  United  States.  Calvin  Crclidee  "F.iith 
in  the  American  people  means  a  faj^th  in  their 
ability  to  form  sctmd  judgments  when  once 
the  facts  have  been  presented  to  them  cleaily 
and  Without  prejud.ee." 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  11,  1941 

Mr.    CANFlELD.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
House  will  recall  my  remarks  on  June  28. 
when  I  discussed  the  tragic  case  of  Dr. 
Witold  Putko*ski.  native-born  American 
citizen  of  Passaic.  N.  J.,  who  had  been  a 
virtual  prisoner  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment In  Soviet  Poland  for  almost  2  years 
following    thg    day    when    Warsaw    was 
blitzkrieged  b^  the  Nazi  armies     He  had 
been  serving  ih  the  Warsaw  Hospital,  and 
he  had  tried  lo  get  his  wife,  a   Polish 
national,  an^   his  4-year-old  daughter, 
the   latter    an    American    citizen.    av.ay 
from  the  area  being  bomb-d  and  blasted. 
They  were  separated  in  the  panic    but 
wife  and  child  were  later  located  in  the 
Polish  capitf^l  while  the  dcctor  was  m 
Lwow  under  the  dominion  of  ihe  Soviets 
and  was  unable. to  cross  the  Nazi  frontier. 
For  cla'5e  on  to  ''  years  the  American 
Government  has  been  a!^king  the  Scv  et 
Government   to  permit   Dr.  Putkow.^ki's 
release  so  tliat  he  could  return  to  the 
United  States,  join  his  ill  and  long-suff  -r- 
ing  mother.  Mrs.  Sophie  Putkowska,  in 
Pa.ssalc.  and  proceed  to  effect  the  return 
of.  his  wife  add  child.    During  this  period 
I  have  made  frequent  vi.sits  to  the  State 
Department  end  I  have  been  in  constant 
touch  with  itfc  cEBcers.  always  hoping  and 
praying  with  Mrs.  Putkowska  that  the 
Soviets  would  coopera'e  and  a  reunion 
of    this   family   would   soon   be   brought 
about.     Our   Embassy   at   Ma«5Cow   was 
given  the  pro\'erbial  run-around    Finally, 
on  June  28,  1941    when  I  read  that  Mr. 
ConstantineOumansky.  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  had  called  on 
our   Acting   Secretary   of   State  Sumner 
Welles,  to  inform  him  of  the  Nazi  inva- 
sion of  his  country  and  had  been  assuied 
his  every  recfuest  for  aid  would  be  g.ven 
prompt  and  friendly  attention.  I  took  the 
floor  to  tell  the  story.    Why.  I  asked,  coi id 
not  prompt  and  friendly  consideration 
be  given  our  Government's  repeated  re- 
quests for  tHe  release  of  this  American 
citizen?  i 

Some  acticm  followed  for  on  July  10 
the  State  Department  phoned  me  Mr. 
Oumansky  'tas  getting  action  from  his 
home  government  in  Mcsccw.  Mr. 
Welles  confirmtd  this  on  July  16,  writing 
me  in  part  ^is  follows:  , 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  advised  '  me  on 
July  9  that  E)r  Putkowski  had  been  released 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  and  that  he  would 
be  issued  an  »xit  permit 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  who  had  be- 
com.e  interested  in  this  most  appealing 
case,  have  a.*3ked  me  to  keep  them  posted. 
Today,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  advise  them 
as  well  as  thie  mother  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Putkowski.  the  Soviets  did  not  effect  Dr. 
I  PuLkowski's  release  nor  did  they  accord 
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him  an  exit  pfrmit  to  Va\e  R-.i.-N.-ia  and 
return  to  America. 

Our  Secretary  (f  SiaT.  Mt  Cordell 
Hull,  now  writes  mf^.  m  parti 

In  a  telegram  dated  August  15.  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  at  Moscow  advised  the  State 
Department  that  the  Commissariat  for  For- 
eign Affairs  had  Informed  him  on  that  date 
It  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  inlorma- 
tion  regarding  the  present  whereabouts  of 
Dr.  Putkowski.  that  the  Commissariat  as- 
sumes that  he  was  located  at  Lwow  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Soviet-German  war.  but 
that  due  to  the  occupation  of  that  city  by 
German  military  forces  during  the  first  lew 
days  of  hostilities  it  is  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 

In  the  circumstances  a  telegram  has  been 
dispatched  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Ber- 
lin requesting  It  to  endeavor  to  obtain  and 
fo  report  information  with  respect  to  the 
present  whereabouts  and  welfare  of  Dr.  Put- 
kow.skl  and  concerning  the  possibility  of  him 
proceeding  to  the  United  States.  You  and 
Mrs  Putkowska  will  readily  appreciate  that  a 
considerable  delay  will  be  experienced. 

I  appreciate  what  Mi  Hull  means,  and 
I  understand  our  Embassy  at  Berhn 
finds  it  practically  impossible  to  make 
investigations  of  this  nature. 

The  Soviets  did  not  produce,  and  their 
failure  in  the  Pirkowski  case  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  them 

While  the  mother  of  this  man  of  medi- 
cine feels  she  may  never  see  him  again, 
sometimes  holds  that  he  no  longer  lives, 
I  cling  to  t'le  faith  justice  will  be 
wrought,  and  this  family  will  be  reunited 
in  our  land. 
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.Ml  .America  Salutes  the  Postman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    NFW    JKKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV^ES 


Thursday.  September  11.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NKW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  editorial  in  last  Monday's  issue 
of  the  New  Yoik  Tim'  s  and  will  concur 
in  its  conclusion. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  8, 
1941] 

CONSIDER    THE    POSTMAN 

A  citizen  of  this  town  has  been  In  felony 
court  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  a  postman. 
The  case  seems  to  be  unique.  Why  sliould 
anyone  wish  to  molest  a  carrier  of  the  mails? 
Once  a  month,  true,  he  stufTs  our  mailboxes 
with  bills;  nevertheless,  he  deserves  tender 
treatment,  for  doesn't  he  bring  us  checks, 
now   and   then,   to  pay  them  with? 

He  is  democracy  incarnate,  the  servant  of 
great  and  small  alike.  He  is  service  in  per- 
son, footsore  yet  faithful,  climbing  all  stairs. 
out  in  all  weathers,  stayed  from  his  duty  by 
neither  rain  nor  anything  else  He  is  a  liv- 
Irig  catalyst  assuring  a  healthful  working 
society,  making  the  whole  world  kin.  Though 
We  remove  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  town. 
or  dwell  in  some  vast  wilderness,  or  manu- 


facture mousetraps  of  tlic  b'  tter  sorts  on 
remote  mountain  t  p-.  he  hi-d?  our  door  and 
links  us  with  our  kind 

To  those  who  venerate  the  swiftly  fading 
past  he  has  high  sentimental  value;  he  is 
almost  the  last  pedestrian.  Moreover,  he  Is 
the  least  self-seeking  of  tollers;  he  walks 
much,  but  never  walks  out.  And  though  he 
wears  a  uniform,  he  goes  unarmed,  his  de- 
fenselessness  made  the  greater  by  the  heavy 
mailsack  on  his  shoulder.  If  any  man  on 
earth  should  be  everlastingly  safe  from 
felonious  assault,  surely  that  man  is  the 
postman. 


Commendation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOT-TII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Septciub^r  11.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  PITTSBURGH     PA  i    PRESS 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  am  inserting  an  article  taken  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  1,  1941, 
C(  mmenting  on  our  colleague  the  Honor- 
able J.  BuELL  SxYDEK  of  Pennsylvania: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press  of  June  1, 
1941] 

TEN    BIIXION   DOLLARS 

(By  Fred  W.  Perkins,  Press  Washington 
correspondent ) 

Washington  — The  House  Is  working  on 
next  fiscal  year's  Army  appropriation  bill  of 
almost  $10.000,000.000— the  larges'  sum  that 
ever  has  been  proposed  to  Congress  in  a  single 
measure  except  Just  once  before,  in  the  World 
War. 

In  charge  of  this  epochal  appropriation  Is  a 
western  Pennsylvanian.  Representative  J. 
BuELL  Sntber.  Democrat,  of  Perryopolls,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  War  Department  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriaiions  Commit- 
tee. He  is.  therefore,  a  key  man  In  national 
defense,  and  his  policy  is  to  give  whatever  the 
Army  chieftains  say  is  necessary  for  the  un- 
precedented peacetime  support  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Military  Establishment. 

But  he  appreciates  the  meaning  of  this 
tremendous  spending  and  its  effect  for  many 
years  on  the  individual  taxpayer.  It  may  be 
encouraging  to  the  taxpayer  to  know  that 
Mr.  Sntder  is  not  doing  his  Job  casually. 

"I  confess  to  being  dl.'-turbed  about  Its 
magnitude."  said  Mr.  Snyder  of  this  big 
spending  bill,  "and  to  being  disturbed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  amounts  we  have  been  appro- 
priating ever  since  we  were  admonished  by 
the  President  early  in  January  1939  that  we 
should  lock  to  the  adequacy  of  our  defenses. 
But  I  am  more  disturbed  about  seeing  that 
we  provide  beyond  a  doubt  for  everything 
essential  for  our  defense  in  this  emergency." 

When  that  has  been  attended  to,  continued 
Mr  Snyder,  "we  then  may  turn  our  talents 
and  energies  to  reconstructing  and  reordering 
our  domestic  affairs.  I  have  faith  that 
though  the  way  may  he  fraught  with  hard- 
ships for  us  all,  a  way  will  be  worked  out 
which  will  give  to  our  people  Just  cause  to 
give  thanks  that  they  are  privileged  to  be 
citizens  of  this  great  and  glorious  land." 

The  former  school  teacher  from  Upper 
Turkeyfoct  lu  Somerset  County  has  developed 


durine  his  8  years  In  the  HPU":e  tr  wl,ere  he 
Is  looked  upon  as  me  cf  liie  solid  inon  of 
that  body 

He  has  developed  p,.rl.;i'nei.t;iry  arid  It  gi&Ia- 
tive  finesse  that  now  qu.ilihf-  hn-i  for  pilot.ige 
Of  the  huge  appropriation  bi.ls  for  the  Army. 


Railroad  Workers  Are  Entitled  to 
Requested  Wage  Increases 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

(  F 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

IN  TiiE  HOUiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I 

Thursday.  September  11.  1941 


ST.XTEMENT  BY  MR  A  F  WHITNEY, 
PRE.^IDENT  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF 
RAILRO.\D   T1"^,AINMEN        ■ 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wa.shmglon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  railroad  workers  have  made 
out  a  very  meritorious  case  in  support  of 
their  request  for  wage  increases  to  mfet 
the  increased  cost  of  food,  clothing. 
rentals,  taxes,  and  the  using  .'-pual  of  all 
living  costs  The  railroad  companies  are 
doing  the  largest  \oiume  cf  bu>iness  in 
their  history,  and  Mi.  A.  F.  Whitney, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  has  issued  a  statement  setting 
forth  pertinent  facts  and  figures  which 
are  unanswerable.  In  the  view  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  thi.«  matter,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  insrM  at  this  point  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's siatenitnt.  reading  as  follows: 

RLPLY    BY    A     F     WHITNEY 

I  feel  it  would  not  be  apprcpna'e  lo  per- 
mit Mr.  Gurley's  statement  to  g.-  into  the 
record  without  demurring  In  other  words, 
as  I  interpret  it.  his  remarks  were  a  si;r:  of 
diplomatic  appeal  to  these  railway  workers 
to  give  considerati.  ;.  t  ^  nie  of  the  factors 
that  have  been  cr.:Li,i:-  :rn  the  railway 
picture,  and  I  want  to  m'  'ly  j-.:t;^e.-t  that 
some  of  the  people  that  int  :,^iiW,>ys  repre- 
sent, or  at  least  who  are  interested  in  the 
securities  of  the  railways,  do  not  agrt  t  with 
Mr    Gurley 

I  have  before  me  the  address  of  a  nu-n;  who 
is  very  well  posted  in  railroad  securities — 
Patrick  B  McGlnnis — who  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  18  1941  at  the 
Mid-Day  Club. 

Mr.  McGlnnis  is  probably  at  well  posted  as 
any  man  on  the  question  of  railroad  finances, 
and  I  read  from  his  statement: 

"Well,  after  I  get  through  v»ith  this  putt  of 
the  speech  in  most  places  they  say.  Every- 
thing you  say  is  fine,  but  lab ir  is  walking 
away  with  the  railroads. '  So  I  nave  hud  xo 
develop  the  facts  and  figures  on  labor  I 
went  to  Wa'^hington  and  talked  w.'h  the 
A.  A.  R.  and  saw  the  headquarters  of  the 
brotherhood  and  the  rest  of  t!ie  unions  got 
exactly  the  same  figures,  taut  their  inter- 
pretations were  different 

"You  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  ycu  read 
about  wage  increases  going  to  wipe  cut  all 
the  net.  S^me  of  the  newspapers  got  so  high 
they  wiped  almost  all  the  gross.  You  will 
find  if  you  read  between  the  lines  there  Is  a 
lot  of  propaganda  in  a  lot  of  new-papers. 
Anyway,  here  are  the  figures: 

"Last  year.  1940.  the  railroad';  did  91'- 2 
percent  of  the  business  that  they  did  in  1930 
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In  tor.-miles  That  !«  what  lab.  r  does,  moves 
frt-.ght  H-  w  m;ir,y  mi.es  did  ynu  carry  that 
U  n  .  f  tvr-.a:  '  Tiia-  ■-  th.o  bu-ir.ess  c;f  a  rail- 
road Last  ■  ar  they  did  abcut  the  same  as 
In  1930  with  a  half  million  less  men;  and 
the  wdrfc  hiK  W.I.S  dc-Aii  ?600,000  000;  over  a 
lO-v.-.ir  pt:.!  <;  the  -a:iu'  buMnes.s.  a  half 
mi.:.  :.  1>---  nieii,  th?  wage  bill  down  $600.- 
0(i>'''<!0  Y^ai  can  Io<jic  thr  se  up  In  ihe  Janu- 
ary 4  i--?ue  of  Railway  Aj^t  of  1941,  and  th.it 
cert-.'.lnlv  Is  nc   a  lab-.r  mnuthpiece. 

■  Thf  Jther  figures  are  relatively  important, 
ti  .,  Tlie  next  uiip'Ttant  one,  huweviT.  Is 
th..-  Tliat  the  tt.tal  waije  bill  of  a  railroad, 
of  all  the  rallroad.s  is  almost  always  In  exact 
porccntat?p  propor'iou  and  a  Cun^.tant  per- 
centaiie  propMrr ir!!i  ct  th.e  gro^s  revenue,  and 
that  figure  Is  47  percent  In  only  1  year  out 
of  23  years  ha.«  tb.e  percentage  cf  gross  paid 
CUT  IV.  wage-  fluctuated  ever  1  pe;rentak;e 
point,  from  47  percent  so  that  In  the  best 
year  the  railroiid?  ever  had.  1926.  their  gro.'s 
wa.s  $6  300  000  000  Their  wagt-  bill  was 
|2yO0  0O0  0CO  or  exactly  46  percent.  Take 
the  depre.<.-l;n  year  1932.  their  ^ro=s  had 
drcpp,  d  to  f3  100  000  000  Their  wage  bill 
was  $  1 .500  000  OOt) .  or  exac'ly  48  percent  In 
1937,  a  Utile  better  up  tn  »4. 100. 000 ,000  The 
wa^'e  bill  i.-  II  900  000  000  or  exactly  48  {per- 
cent and  la.>^t  year  1940.  the  t'toss  wa?  *4,- 
300  000  000,  the  wa«  about  $2,000  000.000.  or 
exactly   46''j   percent 

■■New  the  third  stati.'-tic  to  explain  this 
waee  thing;  My  conception  Is  that  wages  are 
academic  They  are  plways  a  percentage  of 
gross  and  all  thi."  .stuff  ycti  hear  about  them 
Is  so  mucli  Ignorance  There  are  rea.sons  I 
will  explain  I  am  not  making  a  speech  for 
nianaeement  or  labor  I  am  makintj  a  speech 
for  bondholder.^,  and  they  want  to  know  the 
facts  so  they  can  rietermliie  what  to  do  with 
thetr  wcuiities.  both  bond.*  and  stocks 

■'Gertlng  down  to  the  third,  the  ton-miles 
per  dollar  how  many  units  does  the  man  do 
for  each  dollar  he  get-s?  In  1921  he  did  111 
ton-ml!e.s  per  dollar  wages.  In  1930,  145.  In 
1939  178;  in  1940,  190;  and  the  (Irst  quarter 
this  year— I  Just  got  the  figures  today — 220 
units  of  Work  fur  each  dollar 

"In  other  words,  as  we  learned  in  our  sec- 
ond year  of  college,  the  railroads  are  a  busi- 
ness of  increasing  and  decreasing  returns 
In  other  words,  the  engineer  gets  the  same 
money,  and  plenty,  to  take  70  cars  filled  with 
40  tons  of  freight  as  he  does  20  cars  filled  with 
10  tons 

"Now,  this  Is  a  tremendously  startling 
thing  when  you  stop  to  analyze  it.  It  was 
accomplished  because  in  the  last  10  years 
and  18  years  the  average  freight-car  capacity 
ha-s  been  increased  from  42  tons  to  50  tons. 
The  speed  has  been  increased  from  over  50 
percent,  from  10  up  to  17.  mure  than  50  per- 
cent The  train  load  has  been  increased  25 
percent,  from  600  tons  to  around  840  tons. 
The  freight  cars  in  the  train  have  been  in- 
crea.'^ed  from  38  to  50  or  abtiut  31  percent. 
and  the  t<ni-miies  fjer  train-hours  al><)Ut  100 
percent  up  to  14  000  as  against  7  000  in  the 
old  days     Fuel  cost  has  come  down  " 

Tlie  railroads  agree  with  that.  I  was  read- 
liik:  a  itatenient  on  that  this  morning 

"They  have  beei'i  able  to  do  this  because  of 
heavier  rails  and  lieavier  ballast  and  elimina- 
tion of  curves  and  grades;  better  equipment. 
All  the  equipment  has  been  turned  over  In 
the  last  12  yei.rs  You  have  masi;  shopwork, 
you  have  treated  ties  You  have  mamte- 
nanre-of-way  crews  motorized  and  one  of  the 
big  things,  if  ycu  know,  going  on  among  rail- 
roads IS  spot  welding  The  jcin':?  get  worn. 
the  rail  ends  wear  In  the  old  days  you  had 
to  take  them  out.  cut  them  off  put  them  on  a 
branch  In  1935  spot  welding  v^as  developed 
to  where  the  weld  could  be  bcirdered.  You  go 
along  with  a  machine  and  fix  it  up  In  other 
words,  they  replace  the  worn  rail  ends  with 
welding  machinery. 

"Then  the  switches  in  the  wintertime  are 
heated  by  ell  and  electr.cry  ail  these  etfi- 
deocy  factors  that  jrou  never  heard  about  be- 


catise  everybody  In  the  statistical  field  has 
leit  the  railroad.     You  don't  hear  any  other 

side  cf  the  wage  prcbiem.  Ycu  sit  down  and 
read  the  paper,  and  you  say,  I  dont  want  ai.y 
railroad  bonds,'  You  don't  sit  down  and  lock 
up  the  othf-r  side  There  is  more  knc\v!ed^:e 
in  Loui-sviile,  Ky  ,  I  think,  than  New  York 
City,  at  least  Judged  by  the  bcr.d  purchases 

thev  have  made  in  the  la.'t  IB  mon'hs  ■" 

No'w,  I  want  to  show  you  railroad'?  that  this 
dis'mgui.-hed  gentleman  at  least  disagrees 
wi'h  ycu  to  the  tune  of  10  percent: 

"Now.  I  think  the  railroads  ought  to  give 
them  a  10-percent  increase  for  thf  dtiraticn. 
I  think  everybody  dre';  I  think  ve  all  need 
It.  juclsin.e  by  the  price  cf  commodi- 
ties     •      •      • 

■'G  'ii.g  buck  tc  income  lasi  year.  5-4.300.000,- 
000  gruss,  this  year  prcbabiy  $5.1 00,000 .OO'D, 
^o  that  they  are  takii'.g  on  an  additional 
$800  000  000  worth  of  gross  They  can  take 
mc^^  of  that  down  into  ne^.  and  it  could 
•ib^orb  ea.-ily  a  10-percent  increase,  which  is 
$200  000.000  a  year.  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  wage  thing  at  all." 

The  pic'ure  that  was  drawn  by  M;-  Gurley 
.liere  this  mcrning  with  reference  to  what 
Wfiuld  happK-n  to  the  Atchison,  thi?  Ne-A-  Y-i  ;-c 
Central,  the  Burlmg'on  and  'he  Pt  nn.-vlv.iiv.a 
Railways,  cf  ceurse,  is  a  speculat.ve  pictuie, 
ai-.d  I  say  that,  Mr  Gurley,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  your  ccmpilation  =  .  because  there  is 
no  living  man.  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
economists  and  stati.^ticians  and  the  opera- 
tor? and  tiie  rest  of  us,  who  can  forecast 
what  will  take  place  In  the  way  of  rearrange- 
ments of  operatioiiS  and  reduct;ons  in  ex- 
penses m  the  event  of  a  w,.ge  Increase  or  in 
tlie  event  cf  any  o'her  ch.mge  taking  place 
that  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  railway 
worker? 

Apparently  stockholders  of  the  Burlington 
were  not  worrying  about  the  red  when  in 
1921  they  issued  a  st'ick  d;v:d^:.d  of 
?60  000,000 

Or  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
apparently  were  not  considering  the  question 
of  reducing  the  tariffs  when  the>  pyramided 
their  capitalization  by  stock  dividends  in 
1921    to  the   tune  of  $42,220  550. 

And  we  note  down  here  that  the  little 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Poiom.fc  Rail- 
way in  1923  Issued  st^Kk  dividends  to  the  -ur.e 
of  $5.417. 4C0 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  m  1928  issued 
stock  dividends  to   the   tune  of    17,197  120. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Issued  stock  divid' nds 
In  1927  to  the  tune  of  $16  667,800 

The  Nashville.  Chattanoosa  8z  St  Louis 
issued  stock  dividends  in  1930  in  the  nm  tint 
of  $7  600,000 

And  the  Oreern  Short  Line  is.~ucd  stock 
dividends  In  1935  In  the  amount  of  $62.- 
527,087, 


Just    a 


handful    cf   railroads^  12    In   nurr 


ber — that  issued  during  this  per  cd.   1921    35 
in  stock  dividends  a  total  of  J261137  837. 

Now,  that  IS  only  part  of  the  pi-.'ture.  That 
was  a  gratuity  to  the  stockholders.  They 
pyramided  the  capital  stock  on  their  prop- 
erties and  new  appear  before  the  public  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  with  tears  -ollmg  down 
their  cheeks,  talking  abcut  the  hard-boiled 
brakemen  and  switchmen,  enqmeinen  and 
conductors  who  have  the  effrontery  tc  a^k 
for  an  increase  in  wages  which  might  inter- 
fere to  some  extent  with  the  payment  of  a:\-i- 
dends  upon  blue-sky  or  watered  stock  Divi- 
dends paid  en  stock  dividend;;  en  excess 
value  in  1921  to  date,  the  Delav.ire  Lacka- 
wanna (^-  Western  paid  m  stuck  dividend.^  in 
1921.  $61642  003:  or.  in  ether  wcrd=  mere 
than  130  percent  of  the  total  gratury 

The  Burlington — and  we  hear  a  let  abcut 
the  agrictiltural  railroads,  the  grange  rail- 
roads, and  their  desire  to  be  hdpl'ul  to  the 
farmer,  abcut  the  handicaps  they  are  under 
because  they  are  net  operating  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  and  becau.-e  the  teintory 
which  they  serve  is  not  as  densely  populated 


as  the  eastern  territcry;  but  the  Burlington 
stockholders  apparently  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  themselvts  took  down  a  total  of  $88,- 
851.453  in  dividetids  paid  on  stock  dividends. 
In  other  words,  they  were  able,  through  the 
action  of  their  board  of  directors,  to  lure 
themselves  into  issuing  stock,  dividends  tc  a 
total  of  $60,000,000  In  1921,  upon  which  they 

have  collected  over  $88,000,000  in  dividends 
since  that  time. 

And  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  stockholders 
collected  $34,650JD00  on  the  $45,000,000  stcck 
dividends  Issued  in  1923. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac^ 
stockholders  have  collected  $5,714,953  in  divi- 
dends on   the   stock    dividends  of  $5,417,400 
Issued   in  1923 

The  Cincinnata  &  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  stockholders  have  received  cash  divi- 
dends on  stock  dividends  In  the  amount  of 
$11,332,100  qn  the  gratuity  of  $5,180,000 
which  they  received  in  1926,  and  the  poor 
Pittsburgh  &  Like  Erie,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
New  York  Central  System,  has  paid  cash 
dividends  of  $11,659,334  on  the  stock  dividend 
of  $7,197,120  issied  in  1928, 

The  Nickel  Pl$te  has  paid  a  cash  dividend 
of  $25,997,710  oi  the  stock  dividend  of  $16,- 
667,680  Issued  la  1927. 

IE  other  word$.  and  I  am  not  reading  them 
all.  but  the  tot»l  amount  In  cash  dividends 
paid  on  this  bltle-sky  stock,  dignified  by  the 
directors  of  the«e  carriers  as  stock  dividends 
since  1921.  brings  us  to  the  staggering  figure 
of  $249,605,845. 

Now,  when  we  combine  these  two  figures, 
stock  dividends  and  dividends  paid  on  stock 
dividends  eqtiai  $510,743,682  paid  cut  un- 
necessarily and  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  railroad  companies  Involved. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  very  much 
more  time.  I  hjelieve  these  figures  will  apply 
on  practically  ajll  railroads,  and  when  I  take 
you  back  into  history  and  point  out  where 
bond  issue  aftej  bond  Issue  has  been  floated 
by  certain  rail»oads.  you  will  realize  It  has 
been  a  most  extensive  experiment  Insofar  as 
the  Industry  Is  (concerned. 

I  dont  mean  by  that  there  were  times  when 
the  railroads  did  not  need  money,  but  I  mean 
that  in  order  t©  borrow  money  the  extrava- 
gant commissifins  paid  that  were  grafted 
by  the  banker^  were  so  staggering  that  an 
Industry,  unless  It  was  a  powerful  industry 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  lot  of 
business,  could  !not  long  stand  up  under  that 
racket 

I  am  not  bltming  the  railroads  for  that 
because  they  p<j?slbly  had  to  go  to  the  banks 
to  get  the  moniy,  but  there  Is  a  picture  that 
can  be  drawn  In:  connection  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  these  carriers  that  was  reflected  in 
the  statement  2  made  the  other  day  when 
I  advised  you  |entlemen  that,  according  to 
Standard  Statlartics.  the  worth  of  class  I  rall- 
[  roads  in  America  today  Is  not  over  $11,000.- 
I  000  000.  Their  stocks  and  bonds  can  be 
bought  on  the  market  today  at  approximately 
that  figure,  and  you  can't  laugh  that  off. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Gurley  that  no  one  knows 
what  will  happen  with  reference  to  the  several 
matters  that  ha  so  intelligently  discussed  this 
morning.  As  $,  matter  cf  fact,  we  are  Just 
human  beings,  and  clamoring.  If  you  please, 
In  the  dark;  we  don't  know  what  the  after- 
noon of  todajf  may  have  In  store  for  us. 
Everything  that  we  approach,  even  to  life.  Is 
so  uncertain  that  if  we  would  stop  to  reflect 
or  if  we  were  the  type  of  people  who  were 
Inclined  to  worry,  we  would  not  enjoy  many 
minutes  of  the  day.  But  we  hope  for  the 
better,  and  no|  knowing  what  may  overtake 
us.  we  carry  an.  But  we  do  know  that  at 
this  time  the  tendencies  are  to  Increase  wages. 
We  know  that  the  whole  country  is  permeated 
with  that  feeling;  we  know,  as  •*e  said  the 
other  day,  that  JusV  as  sure  as  we  are  here 
this  morning,  the  wage  structure  Is  bound 
to  be  Increased  What  may  happen  a  year 
from  tcxlay  or  10  years  from  today  will  have 
to  be  met  at  that  time.     We  hope  that  v.^e 
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are  all  here  to  meet  It.  although  some  of  us 
are  growing  gray  and  some  of  us  are  growing 
weary  of  this  thing  of  constantly  trying  to 
keep  our  heads  up  and  to  keep  the  wages  of 
the  men  we  represent  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  live  respectab'y. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  stockholders 
of  the  American  railroads.  When  I  purchase 
100  shares  of  stock  In  the  Great  Western,  or 
even  one  of  tlie  richer  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try. I  do  it  willfully,  maliciously,  with  malice 
aforethought  as  a  gamble:,  and  if  I  cannot 
make  a  profit  on  that  purchase.  I  will  Just 
mark  myself  up  as  a  sucker  as  far  as  that 
transaction  Is  concerned.  Some  of  us  have 
done  some  gambling,  and  the  stock  market, 
as  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  espe- 
cially the  common  and  e -en  the  preferred, 
does  not  hold  out  very  m.^ny  attractions  to 
the  investor,  but  it  does  to  the  gambler  at 
times  during  these  periods  of  fluctuation  if 
men  guess  right 

Your  interest  bill  has  stood  aixiut  the  same 
for  20  years,  running  around  $535,000,000  a 
year.  The  railroads  Just  won't  get  out  of 
debt.  They  don't  want  to  get  out  of  debt. 
The  people  that  have  money  and  have  money 
invested  in  your  securities  want  the  interest. 
They  don't  want  the  railroads  to  pay  oS  the 
debt.  I  noticed  In  the  papers  the  other  day 
that  the  New  York  Central  tried  to  pay 
something  like  $16  000  000  on  some  debt,  and 
they  had  to  plead  with  the  bank  to  take  the 
money;  of  course,  the  bank  didn't  want  It. 
The  vaults  of  ihe  banks  are  bulging  over  with 
money     Money  is  cheap  a;  this  time. 

Now.  gentlemen,  as  we  said  the  other  day. 
I  presume  that  every  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  is  fully  familiar  with  this 
question  of  productivity  and  these  other  mat- 
ters we  ha%-e  mentioned,  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  loyal  service  ar.d  good  service  and 
all  those  things,  and  the  quci-tlon  of  serving 
the  people  so  that  y  u  wili  get  the  business 
and  keep  the  business,  and  it  appears  that 
there  is  nothing  that  could  be  added  at  this 
time  that  would  chai.ge  the  pictu.e. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  your  answer, 
and,  as  Mr.  Johnson  so  aptly  said,  we  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  y  u  give  us  yuur  answer 
promptly. 
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The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  H0U:5E  OF   RF TRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  September  11,  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  M: .  Speaker,  re- 
member, when  thinking  of  aggressors, 
that  Poland  was  invaded  from  two  sides. 

My  last  pain-in-the'-ncck  is  to  hear 
the  fightless  British  leaders  talk  about 
our  duty. 

Those  who  accuse  us  as  partisan  be- 
cause we  oppose  war  should  run  on  inde- 
pendent tickets  in  '42 

The  late  chairman  often  said.  "If  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  zealously  protect  the  Public  Treas- 
ury, who  will?" 

Wish  there  were  no-hing  worse  to  face 
than  the  purge  by  a  leader  whose  life- 
time baiting  average  as  a  standard- 
bearer  is  zero. 

My  colleague.  Fr^nk  Carlson,  and  his 
flood-control  friends  pulled  a  banquet  In 


Concordia  while  all  their  rivers  were  run- 
ning brim  full. 

Gratitude  was  deified  by  the  youthful 
Leah  Vaira  who  took  part  of  her  annual 
leave  and  paid  all  of  her  expenses  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  her  sponsor,  Con- 
gressman Taylor. 

We  have  attended  25  picnics  and  fairs 
in  3  weeks.  My  nearest  competitor  is  an 
all-out  aid  beneficiary  of  Farm  Security 
in  Marshall  County  who  had  miade  18  out 
of  19  in  his  area. 

Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  was  a  strong 
woman  and  no  doubt  acted  as  a  governor 
after  the  father  was  gone.  How  tragic, 
immediately  after  her  death,  to  have  an 
uncontrolled  declaration  of  participation 
in  Europe's  war. 

Floods  on  the  plains  delayed  the  funer- 
al train  causing  the  burial  of  Edward  T. 
Taylor  to  be  after  dark;  a  rock  slide  near 
The  Divide  held  up  his  returning  friends 
6  hours  and  a  heavy  pre-season  snow 
fell.  Such  were  the  difficulties  he  met 
and  surmounted  from  the  grasshopper 
days  in  Rooks  County  in  the  early  seven- 
ties to  the  end  of  over  50  years  of  dis- 
tinguished public  service. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MLSsorp.: 
IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 


Thursday.  September  11.  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to 
war.  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
subject  confronting  this  country  is  the 
question  of  inflation.  Nothing  would  be 
more  disastrous. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  address 
on  this  subject  Tuesday  evening  at  Bos- 
ton contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  logic. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  is  well  qualified  to  ap- 
proach this  subject.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  include 
the  speech  referred  to.    It  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  20  miles  from  here,  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  tlie  men  of  New 
England  first  proved  that  Americans  coiild 
defend  their  homes  and  their  freedom. 
Today,  the  people  of  these  States  are  prov- 
ing that  they  are  still  New  Englanders.  In 
army  camps  and  naval  stations,  in  liun- 
dreds  of  factories  and  shipyards  from  Con- 
necticut to  Maine,  the  men  and  women  of 
New  England  are  responding  magnificently 
to  their  country's  needs  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  tonight  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  great 
work  that  New  England  is  doing,  like  ail 
other  sections  of  the  country,  to  arm 
America, 

I  am  glad  also  that  my  host  tonight  is  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Boston,  for  the  adver- 
tising profession  Is  a  mighty  force  in  creat- 
ing public  understanding  We  cannot  make 
ourselves  the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  the 
defender  of  freedom  unless  our  people  un- 
derstand the  tremendous  issues  Involved  in 
this  battle  for  the  world.  In  the  same  way, 
we  at  the  Treasury  shall  find  it  more  difficult 
to  accomplish  our  task  of  financing  the  de- 
fense program  ui^less  the  public  sees  clearly 


the  need  for  greater  sacrifice  and  for  greater 
effort. 

In  particular.  I  think  that  clear  under- 
standing is  needed  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
economic  evils  that  might  otherwise  spring 
from  a  defense  program  as  great  as  ours,  a 
program  that  is  making  such  enormous  de- 
mands upon  our  productive  resources  The 
worst  of  those  ecaj".omic  evil?  has  been  con- 
stantly uppermost  in  my  mind  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  That  Is  the  evil  of  in- 
flation and  that  is  the  subject  which  I  should 
like  to  discuss  with  you  tonight. 

We  have  been  talking  at>out  inflation  for  a 
long  time  as  if  it  were  a  threat  remote  from 
our  daily  lives.  It  Is  a  distant  threat  no 
longer  We  are  facing  it  now  and  we  must 
deal  with  it  at  once. 

If  we  are  selfish  or  shortsighted  in  facing 
this  issue,  the  consequences  may  haunt  us 
and  our  children  tor  years  But  if  we  Icxjlt 
at  the  problem  w.th  clear  viMOn  and  firm 
resolve,  we  can  beat  this  thint;  If  we  keep 
always  in  mind  the  interests  of  our  coui^.try  as 
a  whole,  if  we  provide  promptly  the  appro- 
priate means  and  use  them  vigorously  when- 
ever necessary,  we  can  prevent  inflation  from 
fastening    its   grip   upon    us 

That  task  calls  for  alertness  and  mental 
toughness  on  the  part  of  every  one  in  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Government. 
every  one  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  every  one 
of  us  here  in  this  room,  and  every  one  who 
may  be  listening  to  me  tonight. 

The  word  "inflation"  is  cold  and  lifeless. 
so  cold  that  even  you  advertising  men  here 
tonight  might  have  difflcuUy  In  makii.g  It 
real,  but  the  thing  it  describes  is  treacher- 
ous and  cruel.  Memories  are  so  short  that  I 
suppose  many  of  us  have  forgotten  what  h.-.p- 
pened  the  last  tlnie  a  price  inflation  ?*.r\ick 
us  25  years  ago  TT.e  ef.vc:s  at  th'it  Infla- 
tion, however,  Ifsted  for  many  y.ars  and 
brought  untold  heart'oreak  aiid  n-.i.'ery  in 
their  train. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  t  '  see  wl.a:  hap- 
pened a  generation  ago.  In  1916  tl.e  cost  cf 
living  began  to  rise  sharply  bu*  there  were 
few  who  saw  its  significance  It  was  only 
when  prices  had  risen  by  70  percent  that 
President  Wilson  recommended  any  steps  to 
prevent  inflation.  In  fact,  the  country  was 
so  blind  to  its  dangers  that  as  late  as  June 
1917,  Congress  actually  hastened  the  ns.?  m 
prices  by  reducing  the  reserve  requiren.ents 
for  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System, 

The  consequences  were  so  serious  for 
every  American  that  there  must  he  many 
hotisewlves  even  today  who  can  reninr.ber 
them  By  1920.  a  lO-pound  bag  of  sugar 
cost  $2  67,  a  doz?n  eggs  cost  92  cents,  a  10- 
pound  bag  of  flour  cc*t  88  cents,  a  p-  u:.d 
of  butter  cost  76  cents  and  a  pound  cJ  perk 
chops  cost  50  cents.  By  that  year  prices 
had  skyrocketed  to  twice  the  level  of  5 
years  earlier.  The  money  the  housewife  paid 
for  one  loaf  of  bread  in  1914  bcught  only 
half  a  loaf  in  1920  The  money  she  paid  for 
a  pound  of  bacon  In  1914  bought  only  half 
a  pound  in  1920.  The  money  she  paid  lor 
a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  was  enough  to  buy 
only  one-third  of  a  yard  in  1920  The  con- 
sumer found  that  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and 
clothing  which  cost  a  dollar  in  April  1916,  had 
risen  to  almost  two  dollars  by  1920.  The 
family  with  no  increase  In  Inoome  found  its 
purchasing  power  cut  in  half. 

We  have  now.  as  we  had  liien  in  1916.  a 
moderate  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  a  great 
rise  in  wholesale  prices,  and  a  still  greater 
rise  in  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  like 
wheat,  hogs,  cotton,  and  lumber.  It  is  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  basic  commodities  that 
constitutes  our  red  light,  our  warnlrvg  signal. 
today,  for  such  a  rise  is  always  the  advance 
guard  of  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living 

If  we  fall  to  use  the  controls  at  our  dis- 
posal now;  if  we  fail  to  do  the  specific  things 
which  arc  in  our  power  to  check  inflation 
now;  if  we  allow  prices  to  go  oa  rising  as  they 
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d:f1  fr'-rn  191"  t'~  192f^  ^-^  m.iv  fl:;d  that  ford, 
fu.-l  -}.'■;•. -r.  ai.d  ci-.-ihiiib'  which  new  cc^t  a 
d.  Kar  u:il  once  more  cost  almost  twice  a.-: 
much  brff^re  thp  process  has  eiicled 

1-)iH  ri'^  !n  pncfs  Is  by  no  mean.-  confined 
to  focdstutr?  nnd  cluthi;:^  I  hav^  be.'ore  n\e . 
tcT  lnstai;ce.  the  actual  tigiires  on  tho  erst 
Of  constructtn?  a  standard  six-room  frame 
house  In  one  of  our  typKal  r!-;e=  This  home 
that  cculd  have  been  bu:!'  a  year  ago  for 
$6  000  now  cost-  87  140  to  birld  Ht^re  we 
have  an  Increase  in  prices  of  ne;irly  20  per- 
c>:.*,  Ji.d  :f  It  iroes  along  the  1916  pat'ern, 
wi-  -.ire  i.r.ly  at  tb.p  beginning;  of  the  sf.ry. 

N/t  on'.y  Is  ihe  rr-sr  of  building  homes 
rising  but  higher  rcr.i..>,:s  art-  also  on  the  way 
frr  the  mllUnns  who  di  r.ot  i  wn  their  hrmf^s. 
In  scores  of  areas  wh>.  re  Industrial  expansion 
has  first  takf^n  hold  rents  have  already  risen 
10   20  30  percen*   and  even  higher 

I  ha'.e  br(,us^ht  with  me  tonight  a  plc- 
ti  rial  rl-..irt  which  I  wish  the  radio  audience 
C'  u'.d  si.j.  because  it  sin  ws  so  plainly  the 
T'  .'.d  we  traveled  niice  ai.d  the  road  which 
vk  must  net  travel  afjam  The  chart  shews 
h'-'x  th.e  buying  power  of  your  dollar  shrank 
fr«  m  1914  to  l;)20  how  y>ur  d>'illar  bought 
k's.-  ft."  d.  los  c'..  thing  less  shelter,  less  heat 
ai.d  light  bfcau.-e  prucs  were  allowed  to  run 
aWdV  It  show-  li^-.v  yi  ur  dollar  Is  already 
fcuyiug  le-^s  in  1941  than  m  1939,  and  it  If  avrs 
a  big  question  mark  l(.r  the  space  showing 
what  your  dollar  may  buy  in  1942  The 
aiuvker  to  that  question  is  m  cur  keeping  lus 
AmeiiCaiis.  wlietl.ei  we  are  officials  of  the 
G'  vernm.ent  or  private  citizen.-  Ar.d  I  have 
written  on  the  chart,  alongside  the  questK  n 
mark,  the  words:  "Anjswer  depends  'n  u-." 
We  m.ust  dccidt  n(  w.  this  year,  we  in  Wash- 
incTCM  and  y  u  In  the  c  untry  at  lars;<^. 
whether  we  shall  have  the  common  sense  ar.d 
determination  to  av-id  what  we  went  thr<mgh 
25  years  ag.i 

L^t  It  h'^t  b :-  sa;d  i !  u-,  as  Divid  Lk  yd 
George  said  of  his  pe  pit  m  1915.  that  we 
were  "tc\.>  lute  in  Tjov.r.g  heie.  too  late  m 
arri'.ing  th're,  t«.c  latf-  m  coming  tc  this 
decis,!  n,  t. 'O  Lo-'  In  st.irting  with  enterprises. 
tiKi    late    in    pr<-parir.g  " 

There  Is  no  cxcum-  f^  r  u.-  to  be  too  late  In 
mii'tmg  thl<  thnat  cf  li.flaticn  that  faces 
us  We  n  -w  k'.cw.  (  r  cuglit  to  know,  what 
is  i;cii.g  on.  th  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  ciif- 
fert-nce  bet  wet  n  conditions  today  and  ;n 
1916  This  time  our  eyes  are  optn  to  the 
d.iP.uers  tl.at  11^  \head  of  vis  We  new  know 
that  the  tune  ti^  do  something  about  infln- 
tii  n  is  b'"li  re  it  otcurs,  not  after  it  hes 
gathered  menT  ntlini  We  sh.euld  profit  by 
our  greater  knowledge  and  take  prompt 
ahc!  otIe(  r.vc  a*  tii  n  new 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  remind  this 
audience  in.-  detail  i.f  the  rna*-rns  why  prices 
ha\e  already  ri.-en  The  re,  sens  are  plem 
fir  e".  eiy.r.','  tc  see  Our  ecenciuy  tode.y  re- 
sembles an  ove.loaded  tttam  biiler  Th.e  hre 
u:  der  the  boiler  is  being  fed  by  biUicns  ol 
add;t:cr.al  juir  ;-.c.s:ni;  p<>wer  m  the  hae.ds 
of  te.e  public  Tlie  fire  li  growing  b.uf.er  and 
is  tr-'iiera'mg  inert-  .-tt  am  than  the  Ooiler  (an 
s.iit'y  hold  If  we  are  to  prevent  ilie  boiler 
frv-in  burs' m^.  v,c  must  damp  down  the 
fires  by  (ir.eri.ii-:  spinduij^  away  from  those 
articl'S  or  t  :o.o.dit:es  in  winch  there  s  a 
sh.e:*a.:e,  uctual  r  ;-.  :t::';.tl  V.'t.  i:-.u.st  damp 
di  w:;  the  fires  i!-i  ::y  !:.,  i e  as: :.g  tile  fiov.'  of 
supplies  of  goods  available  ic  the  C(  iisumer 
W\  can.  as  I  have  said  b  Kre  d'.leal  tins 
thic.t  ef  inflation  just  a.-i  .vt-  ce.n  dtitat  and 
d..-'rey  tb.e  f^ice-  cf  e-.  il  tiiat  have  been  let 
ht  -•'  up.  V.  till--  ear'h  But  we  need  to  un- 
derstand th.f  jssues.  and  we  need  to  see 
clearly  the  con.-t quences  ef  inaction  or  delay. 
I  should  like,  therefore,  to  point  out.  first. 
what  we  have  clone  and  then,  wh.it  we  need 
tc  do.  in  crder  to  step  prices  trem  r.sm^' 
fur'her 

In  tlie  fi:-t  place,  digress  is  on  the  p  int 
ct  p.o-sieg   a   li.iNe  tax   bill   d.  s.gned   to   ra..-o 


almost  $4,000,000  000  In  addit.,cnal  revenue. 
thus  wi'hdrawmg  a  grtat  amount  cf  pur- 
ciiasmg  power  that  competes  wr.h  the  de- 
fci..-e  elT'-rt. 

Secondly,  the  Trfasuiy  in  its  borrowing 
pi"' gram  is  tryir^.g  to  ob'ain  as  large  a  por- 
"a  n  of  its  fund-;  as  possible  fr^  m  current 
.'oii-uniCi's'   iiiccnie 

Through  a  new  form  of  noti — the  tcix  an- 
ticipation note — It  IS  seeking  to  increase  the 
tTectiveness  of  the  incime  tax  as  a  check  <  n 
cu.rent  purchasing  p(  wer.  anJ  I  am  happy 
t  I  report  to  you  that  more  :han  a  billion 
di'.IU-.rs'  worth  cf  thrte  n.jtes  were  sold  In  the 
mon^h  .,;f  Augu  t 

Tlie  Treasury  has  also  begun  a  rr  e:am  '"■f 
selling  defense  savings  b<  r.d~  and  st..n'.ps  "o 
people  'f  m  derate  and  low  incc nics  The 
pe<.;ple  have  respi  nded  to  a  tune  cl  a  taillion 
and  a  quarter  dollars  m  4  months,  without 
C(.ercion  of  any  kind,  aid  m  m.aking  that 
response  p.  s-ible  the  advertising  profession 
has  been  of  truly  invaluable  help 

Ti\-  President  has  recently  issued  an  order 
authorizing  the  B' ard  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  control  consumers' 
In.-tallment  credit. 

The  Congress  Is  CL/Oside:  ing.  and  I  hope 
will  pass  withi.  ut  ui.due  delay,  a  bill  tc  limit 
price  ri-es.  and  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  Cffl-'e  of  Price  Administration  to  limit 
the-r  rise-  by  voluntary  coop.^ration. 

All  t»;t-c  are  useful  '■teps  to  a  necessary  end. 
bo*   til  y   are  not   enough 

We  -liail  ha'.e  tc  tax  L.ursei.-es  much  more 
heavily  next  year  than  this  yea;,  great  and  tar- 
rta',. h.n^  as  the  present  tax  bill  will  be 

We  sliali  have  te  mv.-st  .mueh  more  widely 
and  systematically  m  defense  savings  bones 
aid  stamps  In  particular,  the  rising  pay  rolls 
1. 1  the  p.i.-t  year  have  hffv.  a  clear  call  to  the 
wage  earners  of  Am-  ra  a  tc  set  aside  a  portion 
of  the  r  earnings  each  wer k  for  their  own  good 
and  rheir  country's  good 

We  may  have  to  extend  genera]  controls  over 
bank  credit  and  create  controls  over  selected 
capital   expenditures 

I  hope  that  we  may  extend  thf  social-secu- 
n'v  program  so  as  to  increase  the  Row  of  funds 
to  the  Treasury  from  curue.t  mccme  during 
the  emergency  aid  inrrta--e  the  outflow  of 
funds  vih^n  needed  m  "lie  post -defense  period. 
In  addition,  I  ha\  e  alr>  ady  suti^ested  the  crea- 
tion tf  what  I  h.ive  called  a  separation  wage — 
that  IS.  an  entirely  new  term  of  contribution 
eu"  of  which  a  w.irker  may  draw  a  regular  wage 
for  a  .-tated  period  in  case  he  loses  bis  Job. 
These  mca=urt's  wcuk:  be  good  and  desirable 
In  themselve'.  but  th.ey  are  especially  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  for  they  should  help  us  to 
decrease  certain  forms  'f  purchasing  now, 
and  increase  them  in  the  fu  ure  when  they 
may  be  needed. 

Wt  must,  as  I  have  said  many  times,  reduce 
n.aie^sei.ti.i;  f^.d-  :al  expenditures.  We  must 
also  .'ippeal  for  economy  in  .State  and  local 
C' vtrnnient  (xpendi'ure  and  a  curtailment 
of  their  borrowKiC  for  ner.dffense  purposes. 
The  President  point',  d  the  w;  y  a  month  ago 
when  he  ve'opd  a  bill  c^.llini;  for  J.320.000.0CO 
w  :rth  of  h'ghway  c  nsTUeti^^n  By  this 
ac'irn  he  dem  •>!■.=:•. -a'ed  'hat  th'-re  Is  a  clear 
cu^tii-.ctior.  nowadays  betweeii  the  spending 
that  is  necessary  for  d^f»*nse  and  the  spend- 
ing than  can  be  postponed  until  a  later  day. 
The  country  sheuld  congratulate  itself  on 
the  President's  ve'c  ef  this  m'?asure.  and  also 
upon  the  Senate's  action  only  last  week  in 
approving:  the  creation  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  taxing  and  the  ..p;;:  piiaiing  agencies  of 
Congress  to  study  the  p  -.-.■  ilities  of  economy 
all  al.ing  the  line  in  :.  ele/ense  activities. 
I  have  several  times  su.--e--,cj  the  creation  of 
such  a  committer',  and  I  am  very  happy  that 
m.y  suggestion  has  been  ad  pted  by  the  Sen- 
a*p  at  last  I  h.  pe  now  that  the  House  will 
also  approve  the  iciea  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  Joint  action  is  the  only  sensible 
way  to  pioceed  Lf  we  are  tc  cut  the  ccst^  of 


g'  vernment  and  clear  the  decks  for  defense 
spending. 

All  of  the  lieaSures  I  have  so  far  suggested 
for  combatting  inflation  would  attack  the 
problem  by  reducing  the  demand  for  goods 
now  and  by  (helping  to  build  up  a  backlog 
of  purchasing  power  for  the  post-war  world. 

But  we  should  also  attack  the  problem  from 
the  opposite  direction.  'We  must  make  every 
effort  to  increase  the  supply  of  goods  avail- 
able to  the  «onsTamer  wh  rever  this  can  be 
done  withoufl  encroaching  upon  the  defense 
program  Abcve  all.  we  miit  make  full  use 
of  those  sup.^lies  that  are  available,  not  only 
In  defense  prtduction  but  in  the  provision  of 
civilian  goodt  which  do  not  compete  with 
defense  outpiit. 

This  Is  a  tfeme  when  we  must  flatten  the 
peaks  and  fill  up  the  valleys  In  our  economic 
picture.  If  wie  reduce  undesirable  purchasing 
now  and  keep  prices  down  now,  we  shall  be 
helping  to  ptovide  for  the  day  when  these 
vast  defense  expenditures  will  end  and  when 
our  defenfi.  porkers  will  take  up  the  work  of 
peace  again. 

The  most  effective  way  to  prevent  a  dam- 
aging rise  In  prices  is,  quite  simply,  to  release 
surpluses  frotn  storage. 

I  wonder  iJ  the  housewife  knows,  when  she 
pays  15  percent  more  then  she  did  a  year 
ago  for  a  bt^g  of  flour,  th  .  our  supply  of 
wheat  is  the  largest  on  record,  and  that 
498  000  000  blishels  of  several  years'  crops  are 
available  in  t)ur  neighbor  democracy  of  Can- 
ada It  Is  true  that  only  3  months  ago  a 
rigid  quota  was  applied  to  the  importation 
of  wheat  froiti  Canada,  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  keeping  up  the  price  cf  wheat  in 
this  country.  But  it  is  also  true  that  only 
the  other  day  the  quota  on  sugar  from  Cuba 
was  enlarge^  so  substantially  as  to  absorb 
most  of  tl  .>  reserve  stccfc  in  that  country. 
It  r  .ems  to  tne  desirable  and  necessr-ry  that 
we  now  follow  the  example  set  In  the  case 
of  Cuban  sogar  and  permit  the  entry  of 
Canadian  wh|eat  in  larger  volume. 

Here  in  thjs  country  we  have  large  reserve 
stocks  of  farii  products  cf  many  kinds  which 
should  be  refleased  for  consumption  as  fast 
as  necessary  to  prevent  unreasonable  price 
ris/s. 

The  Goveinment  now  holds  or  controls 
7.000.000  balas  of  cotton  In  reserve,  and  cot- 
ton prices  halve  risen  from  Q'/,  cents  a  pound 
on  August  l]  1939,  to  over  17  cents  a  pound 
at  the  present  time.  In  spite  cf  this  rise  of 
not  far  from.  100  percent  in  2  years.  Congress 
recently  sencj  to  the  President  a  bill  to  freeze 
Government  stocks  of,  cotton  and  wheat  for 
the  durationlof  the  war.  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  Governmlent  from  disposing  of  any  of  the 
surplus  wheat  and  cotton  it  had  acquired. 
The  Presideiit  promptly  vetoed  the  bill,  be- 
cause this  treasure  would  have  aggravated 
the  danger  o|  inflation  and  might  have  frus- 
trated our  efforts  to  flght  it 

We  ought  |ot  to  withhold  cotton  surpluses, 
or  any  surpluses,  from  the  market  In  times 
like  these.  The  housewife  ought  not  to  be 
niade  to  pay  $  tribute  to  profiteers  and  specu- 
lators when  fche  buys  a  cotton  sheet  for  her 
home  or  a  shprt  for  her  husband  or  a  suit  for 
her  child. 

Millions  ofjpeople  still  go  without  the  milk, 
butter,  and  I  eggs  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  oft  food  experts  and  the  dictates  cf 
plain  common  sense,  are  necessary  to  good 
health  and  good  morale.  Yet  tlie  reserve 
stocks  of  butter,  cheese,  beef,  and  pork  now 
held  In  this  Country  are  far  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  a(go  and  far  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  5  years. 

This  has  tteen  historically  a  land  of  milk 
and  hcney.  jlhere  is  still  plenty  cf  milk  and 
honey,  but  <oo  much  of  It  is  In  the  ware- 
hou.ses.  Leffe  make  it  flow.  If  we  were  to  let 
it  flow  to  tjie  public,  we  would  not  only 
help  in  keeamg  prices  stable  but  we  would 
be  doing  someihing  even  more  Important — 
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we .  would    be    helping    to    make   our   people 
healthier  and  happier. 

It  is  sheer  felly  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
view  to  push  prices  up  by  creating  scarcities 
In  times  like  these.  The  farmers  suffered 
cruelly  for  12  long  years  after  the  collapse 
of  the"  inflation  of  1920  and  1921;  they  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  again. 

It  is  sheer  folly  in  the  same  way  for  labor 
leaders  to  seek  new  increases  in  wages  every 
few  months — new  Increases  which,  in  turn, 
produce  higher  manufacturing  costs,  higher 
prices,  and  a  higher  cost  cf  living 

It  is  short-sighted  for  a  landlord  to  charge 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  in  defense  cen- 
ters, where  housing  space  Is  at  a  premium. 

It  is  poor  business.  In  the  long  run.  for -any 
businessmnn  to  seek  cyj  rtaitant  profits  in 
this  period  of  defense  spending 

It  is  bad  banking,  in  the  long  run.  for  any 
banker  to  exploit  the  piesent  demand  for 
funds  by  seeking  to  charge  unreasonable  in- 
tere=t  rates 

There  are  always  selfish  groups  In  any 
country  which  think  they  can  profit'  from 
Inflation.    They  are  wrong. 

Inflation  does  more  than  merely  to  rob  the 
wage  earner  of  a  portion  of  ills  earnings.  It 
does  mere  than  saddle  the  farmer  with  a  load 
of  debt  which  he  cannot  repay.  It  Is  more 
destructive  of  morale  than  any  other  single 
force  Inflation  divides  the  country.  It  sets 
up  producers  against  consumers,  workers 
against  employers,  the  people  who  owe  money 
against  the  people  to  wliom  the  money  is 
owed. 

No  group  in  a  community  profits  from  in- 
flation in  the  long  run  except  the  "three 
horsemen" — the  speculator,  the  profiteer,  and 
the  hoarder. 

These  are  truths  that  should  be  self- 
evident.  They  should  be  especially  so  now, 
in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  rising  prices  will 
only  add  to  the  cost  of  our  defense  program 
and  make  the  arming  of  our  country  steadily 
more  difficult.  They  should  be  self-evident 
now  in  the  light  of  thj  experience  that  we 
suffered  only  25  years  ago. 

We  Americans  have  more  than  150  years  of 
self-government  behind  us.  We  are  a  ma- 
ture Nation,  and  we  should  be  able  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  as  mature  men  and 
women.  My  plea  to  you  tonight  Is  that  we 
should  learn  from  bitter  experience  My 
hope  and  my  belief  is  that  no  group  among 
us — whether  farmers,  wcrkingmen.  or  busl- 
nes-smen — shall  be  tempted  by  the  illusion  of 
selflsh  gain  into  allowing  prices  to  rise  un- 
checked. 

The  cost  of  inflation  is  too  ruinous  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike  for  anyone  in  au- 
thority to  tolerate  it  now.  I  can  give  you 
only  this  pledge;  That  this  administration 
will  do  everj-thing  humanly  possible  to  pre- 
vent inflation.  But  in  this  flght  the  ad- 
ministration must  have  the  firm  support  and 
the  clear  understanding  of  130.000  000  Ameri- 
cans behind  it.  If  we  have  that  support  and 
that  understanding,  I  know  that  we  shall  not 
fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  shall  insert 
the  text  of  the  chart  Secretary  Morgen- 

thau  displayed  in  his  speech; 
Cost  of  Living — Changes  in  Buying  Power  or 
Your  Dollar.  World  War  and  Now 

TOTAL  COST  OF  LR-ING 

(What    Your    Dollar       (What    Your    Dollar 
Would     Buy  — 1914  W  uld     Buy  — 1939 

Base)  Base) 

World  War—  Now— 

Percent  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 92  June  1941 94 

June  1920 48  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  ufi. 


Cost  of  Lh'Inc — Changes  in  Buying  Power  or 
Your  Dollar  World  War  and  Now — Con. 

FOOD 

(What    Your    Dollar       (What    Your  -Dollar 
Would     Buy  — 1914  W-uld     Buy— 1939 

Base)  lia-e) 

World  War—  Now — 

Percent  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 90  June  1941 88 

June  1920 44  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  us. 

CLOTHING 

(What    Your    Dollar        (What    Your    Dollar 
Would    Buy  — 1914  Would    Buy  — 1939 

Base)  Ease) 

World  War—  Now— 

FcrccTit  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 89  June  1941 97 

June  1920 33  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  us. 

SHELTER 

(What    Your    Dollar        (What    Your    Dollar 
Would    Buy  — 1914  Would    Buy— 1939 

Base)  Ease) 

World  War—  Now— 

Percent  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 98  June  1941 99 

June  1920 77  June        Answer 

1912         depends 
on  us. 

HEAT    AND    LIGHT 

(What    Your    Dollar        (What    Your    Dollar 
Would    Buy-;- 1914  Would    Buy— 1939 

Base)  '  Base) 

World  War—  Now- 

Percent  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 96  June  1941 96 

June  1920 59  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  us. 

Note. — All  other  items  of  cost  of  living  In- 
cluded in  total. 
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AiiTICLE  FROM  THE   .ARMY  AND  .N.AVY 
JOUF^NAL 


Mr.  SNYDEP:.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemuiks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  an  article  I  placed  in 
the  Army  and  Na\  y  Journal  under  date  of 
March  29.  1941 

The  reason  I  am  including  this  article 
at  this  time  is  that  according  to  all  the 
information  we  can  get  from  different 
sources  in  Germany  and  in  the  countries 
that  Germany  has  conquered  during  this 
war.  we  find  that  in  spirit,  if  not  m  fact, 


the  statement  that  I  made  in  ih(  folicw- 
Ing  article  is  comins  true. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Armv  rnd  Navy  Journal  of  March 
.'     29.   1941'! 

Recording  history  showa  that  ihf  morble  of 
the  people  and  soldiers  of  a  nation  'wins 
wars  In  the  end  Of  course,  thej  must  have 
food  and  munitions,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Italian  troops  In  northern  AJrica  for  the 
last  3  or  4  months,  where  thej-  had  men, 
munitions,  and  .equipment  equivalent  to  or 
stronger  than  the  English,  they  were  con- 
quered without  much  effort  because  their 
morale  was  gone. 

We  only  succeed  when  we  fall  In  love  with 
our  Jcb.  The  lUilian  soldiei=  d:(i  r.et  like 
their  Job.  They  lost  tlieir  n.i  r.ue  They 
said  what  is  the  use  They  said  we  1  -e  all 
If  we  continue  to  fight  We  may  l.a\e  a 
chance  In  some  avenue  in  life  U  we  qu-.t 
fighting 

No  nation  can  keep  up  the  morale  of  its 
people  and  soldiers  if  that  nation's  motives 
are  to  destroy  the  rights  of  others. 

Might  rules  only  till  right  Is  ready  Our 
colonial  forefathers  won  against  tlie  I-reneh 
and  the  English  of  that  day  because  our 
forefathers  were  fighting  for  the  things  that 
preserve  civilization;  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  and  freedom  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience. 
Napoleon  lost  because  his  motives  were  to 
destroy  those  liberties.  Hitler  will  lc6e  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  morale  of  the  people,  the  common 
people,  the  workers,  the  Oiothers.  and  soldiers, 
of  the  10  or  12  conquered  natiorns  tha'  Hitler 
has  under  his  Iron  heel,  is  breaking  down. 
It  will  continue  to  break  not  only  as  it  did 
in  Italy,  but  in  Hitler's  other  conquered 
countries.  Every  succeeding  day  it  will  take 
more  soldiers  and  more  force  to  rule  and 
guide  the  people  In  the  conquered  nations 
and  it  follows  that  every  day  that  such  force 
is  used,  the  morale  of  the  people  is 
weakened 

The  $7,000,000,000.  plus  the  $4  i  >0e  000  000 
appropriation  by  Congress  this  wei  k  was  the 
s^raw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  Hiticr 
and  his  cohorts  t.re  now  convinced  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  going  to  not 
only  be  the  arsenal  for  material  equipment 
to  bring  about  the  preser\ation  of  our  sacred 
Institutions  and  liberties,  but  the  n.  rale 
arsenal  for  all  tliose  nations  %■■  h  )>  i.eve  in 
the  principles  and  the  practiLvs  l:  ..ur  way 
of  life. 
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Mr.  M.AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rema?ks  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  following   article   from   ihe 
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d:d  from  1916  t~  1920  wt-  m.iv  flrd  that  for.d. 
iui-l  shelter,  and  rlcthmt;  whu  li  new  cost  a 
drKiir  VI -.11  once  more  Cf-t  almost  iwice  a- 
rr.'u  h  b'  f'  re  the  proce.->  :i.!*  ei.cled 

Ihi'  M'"  in  prices  Is  by  iv.  mfnus  confined 
to  f  .id-tulTs  and  clothing  I  hav^  before  me, 
f(T  Instance,  tlie  artn.i;  fieures  on  the  co>^t 
of  constructun:  a  standard  six-room  fram.e 
house  In  one  of  our  typical  cities  Thlb  heme 
that  ccvild  have  hft-n  built  a  year  ago  for 
»6  000  now  co-ts  "T  140  tw  bni'.d  H.rp  -ac 
h:ivc  an  Increase  m  prif.^s  of  nei-rly  20  per- 
f.:.t.  ai-.cl  if  It  ■■  e-  i:U  ::s.  'ho  1916  pa"ern. 
*.■  are  (i.'.y  at  the  beginning  of  the  st-ry 

N.,t  only  Is  the  ci.-st  of  building  homes 
n.-^mg  hvit  h".u^.tr  T'  nt.i'.s  are  also  on  the  way 
{(T  the  mill;  :.-  \v!-.(  d  >  not  own  their  homrs. 
In  scores  .  f  ar-,'.;.-  -Ah  :<■  inrlu;- trial  expansion 
has  fir-t  tak.-n  h(,!d  rent-  have  already  risen 
10,  20   30  percen'.  and  eveii  hl^■hcr 

I  have  brt-ut;!-.!  witn.  me  ti;n;ghi  a  plc- 
ti  rial  chart  wl.an  I  f.:>h  the  radn.-,  audien.re 
C'  uld  s<e,  berau.-e  it  ^h-  'as  S(  plainly  the 
n  ad  we  traveled  once,  and  the  rr.;d  which 
w  mu.-t  II.  '  !r:iv'.-:  a^am  The  chart  -huws 
h.  -A-  'he  huyini;  pi  wer  ..f  V'  ur  dollar  shrai,K 
fr-  m  1914  t."  I-VJO.  hrw  y.  ur  dollar  bovight 
!<.>.-.  fi.M  d.  If.-,-  cli. thing  les.s  shelter,  less  heat 
and  liglit  bicavk-e  pricc>  were  allowed  to  run 
away  It  show-,  h'^w  yi.ur  dol'iar  Is  already 
buying  le-s  In  1941  rhan  m  1939.  and  it  leaves 
a  big  qu'S'ioii  m.-irk  f.  r  the  space  sh>'w;ng 
whar  ycur  dollar  may  buy  in  1942  The 
answer  to  that  que;  tan  la  in  cur  keeping  aj 
American.-,  wlietl.ei  we  are  official?  of  the 
Governmeiit  t  r  private  citizen.-  And  I  ha'.e 
written  (,n  the  chart,  alrngside  the  questic  n 
ma.'lt,  the  words:  "Answer  depeiids  'n  u.- " 
We  must  decide  n:  w,  this  year,  we  m  Wash- 
ini^'tcn  and  y.  u  In  the  counTy  at  large, 
whether  we  shall  have  the  common  sen.se  and 
determination  to  av'-id  what  we  went  through 
25  years  ago 

L^t  it  r..^t  be  said  i!  u.-.  as  David  Llcyd 
George  said  tt  his  pe'pie  m  1915.  that  we 
were  "ten  late  in  moving  here,  too  late  m 
arming  th're,  t^r  late  In  comtng  tc  this 
decision,  too  late  In  starting  with  entorprL-es, 
too    late    ill    preparing  " 

There  is  no  t-xcu.-e  fi.r  us  to  be  too  late  in 
meeting    this    threat    of    inflation    that    faces 
us.     We  new  knew,  ir  cu^iit   to  knew,  wi^at 
Is  going  on:    that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  dif 
ferenco    betwet  p,    conditions 
1916      This   time    i.ui    eyts   are    op 
dancer*  th.at   !ie  .ih.e.id  of  us      W'c   now  know- 
that    the   time   to   do  siineihing  abeut    infla- 
tu  n    IS    before    it    c^cur-.    not    aftL'r    it    h:^e 
gathered   monTntvun      We  shciilcl  profit   by 
cur     greater     kn^'Wiedge     aiid     take     prom.pt 
and  etfettive  action  now 

There  is  no  need  for  m^e  to  remind  tins 
audience  In  detail  of  the  reasons  why  prices 
have  already  rn-en  The  rt.  sin.s  are  pl:;in 
for  every',  ne  to  .-eo  Our  economy  tud:iy  re- 
sembles an  c'.erloaded  .-tt  ;im  boiler  Th.e  hrc 
under  the  boiler  i.s  being  fed  by  billions  of 
additional  purchasing  p<'wer  m  the  hands 
of  tiie  public.  The  lire  is  growing  hotter  and 
Is  generating  more  steam  than  tlie  bciler  tan 
saJely  hold  If  we  are  to  prevent  the  boiler 
frein  bursting,  we  must  damp  down  the 
fires  by  diverting  spending  away  from  these 
articlts  or  commodities  m  which  there  >  a 
shortage,  actual  er  potential  Wt  mi:5t  damp 
down  the  fires  al-o  by  increasing  the  ficw  of 
supplies  cf  goods  a\ailatle  to  the  censun.er 

V.\  can.  a?  I  have  said  b-'lcre.  diteat  'liis 
thieat  of  mflatlo.n  Ju?;  aa  we  can  deitat  and 
dt;strcy  the  force-  cf  evil  th.at  have  been  let 
Icwp  upon  this  earth  But  we  need  to  un- 
derstand till-  ^.s.-ues.  arid  »e  need  to  see 
clearly  the  con-i  quences  cf  maetirn  cr  dtlay. 
I  jhetild  like,  therefore,  to  point  out.  first. 
what  we  have  done,  and  then,  wh.it  we  need 
to  (:o.  m  order  to  step  prices  from  rising 
fur- her 

In  th.e  flr.-t  plare.  Congress  is  on  tne  p.iint 
cf  pa.~sing   a   huse   tax   bill  disigr.Ld   to   raise 


almost  $4. COO. 000  000  in  aridi'.i'  nal  reventie. 
t;  u.s  withdrawing  a  gt' a*  ...mount  cf  pur- 
ch.asing  power  that  competes  with  the  de- 
fen.-^'   cir    rt. 

Stc  nd:y,  th.e  Trca.-.uiy  In  Its  borrowing 
pif  .,ran-i  is  trying  to  ob'ain  as  large  a  por- 
tion of  its  fund.=  as  possible  fn  m  current 
Consumers'   inceme 

Through  a  new  fcrm  cf  note — the  tax  an- 
ticipation note — It  IS  seekim^  to  increase  the 
elTectiveness  of  the  inc(.me  tax  as  a  check  en 
cuirent  purchasing  power,  and  I  am  happy 
t  )  report  to  you  that  more  than  a  billion 
df)I!;:r-'  worth  cf  these  notes  were  sold  in  the 
m   n'h     f  Augu.  t 

The  Treasury  ha=;  also  begun  a  program  of 
selling  defet;s..  savings  bond.-:  and  stamps  to 
people  '{  m  dera'e  .md  low  incomes  The 
pH  pie  have  resp  nded  to  a  tune  of  a  billion 
ana  a  quarter  dollars  in  4  months,  without 
Coercion  of  any  kind;  ar.d  in  making  that 
rtsp.  nse  p  s.-ible  'he  advertising  profession 
h>i-  bf>en  nf  truly  invaluable  help 

Tl-i  ■  President  h;»-  recently  issued  an  order 
authi  rizmg  the  B  ard  of  Governors  of  the 
Feder;i:  Reserve  Sys-.em  to  control  consumers' 
m.-ialiment  credit 

The  Congr-'-s  is  Cons:deiing,  and  1  hope 
will  pa.is  with,  ut  ui  dut  ci.  lay.  a  bnl  to  limit 
price  ri-es.  and  to  siipp'.t mei.t  the  efforts  of 
the  CfTi-'e  of  Price  Administration  to  limit 
tl^eso   ?  !se<   by   voluntary  cooperation. 

A'.]  ti.;  -e  are  useful  '^teps  to  a  necessary  end, 
but   tin  y  are  not  enough. 

We  sliall  have  tc  tax  ourselves  much  more 
hi  .iv;ly  next  year  than  this  year,  great  and  tar- 
ri.ii  h.ni;  a.-  '!>'  present  tax  bill  will  be. 

We  .-hal!  h  iv-^  'c  mvc.-t  much  more  widely 
and  .-ystematically  in  defense  savings  bones 
and  stamps  In  particular,  the  rising  pay  rolls 
ol  the  pa,-t  year  liave  bet  n  a  clear  call  to  the 
wage  earners  of  Amcrua  to  set  aside  a  portion 
of  the  r  earning':  each  werk  for  tlieir  own  good 
and   rh.eir  country's  good 

We  may  have  to  extend  general  controls  ovtr 
b.n'k  credit  and  create  controls  over  selected 
ci.pit.i!   expenditures 

I  hope  That  we  may  extend  thf  social-secu- 
ntv  prr  y:am  =o  a?  tc  increase  the  flow  of  funds 
to  the  Trea-ury  from  cunent  income  during 
the  emf:ge!;cy  and  increase  the  outflow  of 
funds  wh*  n  needed  in  the  post-defense  period. 
In  addition  I  hav»»  alr^^ariv  :-u^gested  the  crea- 
today  and  irv-H"^"''  <^^'^«':  I  have  ca::ed  i  si  paration  wage — 
B  open  to  the  '  '•^'*  '■"'  ^"  entirely  ntw  term,  of  contribution 
t.  u'  cf  -.vhich  a  w  irker  may  diaw  a  regular  wage 
for  a  j-tated  ptriod  m  case  -le  loses  his  Job. 
These  mtasure?  weuld  be  good  and  desirable 
in  rhem^elve*;.  tw  they  are  especially  neces- 
sary at  this  time  for  they  should  help  us  to 
decrease  certain  fornix  f  purchasing  now, 
ai^.d  increase  Th<^m  in  tht  future  when  they 
nir-y  be  needed. 

We  must,  as  I  have  said  mr-ny  times,  reduce 
nriuessentnal  Ffd'^ral  expeiniitures.  We  must 
also  appeal  frr  ec.  inomy  in  State  and  local 
government  expenditure  and  a  curtallm.ent 
of  their  borrowing  for  nondefense  purposes. 
Tlie  President  pointed  the  way  a  month  ago 
when  he  vetoed  a  bill  calling  for  f320. 000.000 
Worth  of  highway  construction  By  this 
ar'nn  he  demonstrated  that  there  Is  a  clear 
riisfu'.ction  nowadays  between  the  spending 
that  IS  necessary  for  defense  and  the  spend- 
ing th;'n  cm  be  postponed  until  a  later  day. 

The  c  un*ry  should  congratulate  Itself  on 
the  Prr'^idenfs  veto  of  this  measure,  and  also 
upon  ti^.e  Senate's  action  only  last  week  in 
appr  vm.c  the  creation  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
the  t.'xn.Li  and  the  appropriating  agencies  of 
Cciig:i.ss  to  study  the  possibilities  of  economy 
all  along  the  line  in  nondefense  activities. 
I  have  several  times  suggested  the  creation  of 
such  a  committee,  and  I  am  very  happy  that 
my  suggestion  h.i=  been  adopted  bv  the  Sen- 
ate at  last  I  !i.:pe  now  th?t  the  House  will 
also  apprcve  the  iciea  btea'ci.-,e  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  J:  :nt  ac'icn  is  the  only  sensible 
way  to  pioceed  If  we  are  to  cut  the  costs  of 


government  $nd  clear  the  decks  for  defense 
spending.        , 

All  of  the  treasures  I  have  so  far  suggested 
for  combattihg  inflation  would  attack  the 
problem  by  iducing  the  demand  for  goods 
now  and  by  helping  to  build  up  a  backlog 
of  purchasing  power  for  the  post-war  world. 

But  we  shotild  also  attack  the  problem  from 
the  opposite  direction.  We  must  make  every 
effort  to  incrtease  the  supply  of  goods  avail- 
able to  the  Consumer  wh  rever  this  can  be 
done  without  encroaching  upon  the  defense 
prcgranr-  Aliive  all,  we  mint  make  full  use 
of  those  supplies  that  are  available,  not  only 
In  defense  prt)ductlon  but  in  the  provision  of 
civilian  goocfc  which  do  not  compete  with 
defense  output 

This  is  a  time  when  we  must  flatten  the 
peaks  and  fill  up  the  valleys  in  our  economic 
picture.  If  \i#e  reduce  undesirable  purchasing 
now  and  keep  prices  down  now.  we  shall  be 
helping  to  ptovide  for  the  day  when  these 
vast  defense  expenditures  will  end  and  when 
our  defens-  Workers  will  take  up  the  work  of 
peace  again,  j 

The  most  Effective  way  to  prevent  a  dam- 
aging rise  in  jprlces  is.  quite  simply,  to  release 
surpluses  frorn  storage. 

I  wonder  ii  the  housewife  knows,  when  she 
pays  15  peroent  more  then  she  did  a  year 
ago  for  a  b*g  of  flour,  th  .  our  supply  of 
wheat  is  the  largest  on  record,  and  that 
498.000  000  b(ushels  of  several  years  crops  are 
available  in  pur  neighbor  democracv  of  Can- 
ada. It  Is  (rue  that  only  3  months  ago  a 
rigid  quota  was  applied  to  the  Importation 
of  wheat  froti  Canada,  with  the  ultimate  cb- 
Jective  of  keeping  up  the  price  cf  wheat  In 
this  country^  But  it  is  also  true  that  only 
the  other  da^  the  quota  on  sugar  from  Cuba 
was  enlarge^  so  substantially  as  to  absorb 
most  of  tl  3:  reserve  stocks  In  that  country. 
It  r  .ems  to  >ne  desirable  and  necessary  that 
we  now  folltiw  the  example  set  In  the  case 
of  Cuban  sti?ar  ahd  permit  the  entry  of 
Canadian  wheat  in  larger  volume. 

Here  in  tlis  country  we  have  large  reserve 
stocks  of  fartn  products  of  many  kinds  which 
should  be  released  for  consumption  as  fast 
as  necessary'  to  prevent  unreasonable  price 
riaes.  . ' 

The  Govetnment  now  holds  or  controls 
7.000  000  balis  of  cotton  in  reserve,  and  cot- 
ton prices  have  risen  from  QVa  cents  a  pound 
on  August  ll  1939.  to  over  17  cents  a  pound 
at  the  present  time.  In  spite  cf  this  rise  of 
not  far  from]  100  percent  in  2  years.  Congress 
recently  sena  to  the  President  a  bill  to  freeze 
Governmentlstocks  of  cotton  and  wheat  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  Governn^ent  from  disposing  of  any  of  the 
surplus  wheit  and  cotton  It  had  acquired. 
The  President  promptly  vetoed  the  bill,  be- 
cause this  itieasure  would  have  aggravated 
the  danger  of  inflation  and  might  have  frus- 
trated our  eforts  to  fight  it 

We  ought  iiot  to  withhold  cotton  surpluses, 
or  any  surpluses,  from  the  market  in  times 
like  these,  ^he  housewife  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  pay  b  tribute  to  profiteers  and  specu- 
lators when  ehe  buys  a  cotton  sheet  for  her 
home  or  a  sljirt  for  her  husband  or  a  suit  for 
her  child. 

Millions  of  people  still  go  without  the  milk, 
butter,  and  eggs  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  food  experts  and  the  dictates  cf 
plain  commtn  sense,  are  necessary  to  good 
health  and  good  morale.  Yet  tlie  reserve 
Slocks  of  bujtter.  cheese,  beef,  and  pork  now 
held  in  this  country  are  far  higher  than  they 
were  a  year  dgo  and  tar  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  pfst  5  years. 

This  has  iieen  historically  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  There  is  still  plenty  of  milk  and 
honey,  but  too  much  of  it  Is  in  the  ware- 
houses. Let,'s  make  it  flow.  If  we  were  to  let 
It  flow  to  (he  public,  we  would  not  only 
help  in  keeping  prices  stable  but  we  would 
be  doing  solnething  even  more  important — 
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we   would   be   helping   to   make   our   people 
healthier  and  happier. 

It  is  sheer  folly  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
view  to  push  prices  up  by  creating  scarcities 
In  times  like  these.  The  farmers  suffered 
cruelly  for  12  long  years  after  the  collapse 
of  the"  inflation  of  1920  and  1921;  they  should 
not  be  made  to  suffer  again. 

It  is  sheer  folly  in  the  same  way  for  labor 
leaders  to  seek  new  increases  in  wages  every 
few  months — new  Increases  which,  in  turn, 
produce  higher  manufacturing  costs,  higher 
prices,  and  a  higher  cost  of  living 

It  is  short-sighted  for  a  landlord  to  charge 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  in  defense  cen- 
ters, where'housing  space  is  at  a  premium. 

It  is  poor  business,  in  the  long  run,  for  any 
businessman  to  seek  exorbitant  profits  in 
this  period  of  defense  spending. 

It  is  bad  banking,  in  the  long  run.  for  any 
banker  to  exploit  the  present  demand  for 
funds  by  seeking  to  charge  unreasonable  in- 
tere=t  rates 

There  are  always  selfish  groups  in  any 
country  which  think  th(?y  can  profit  from 
Inflation      They  are  wrong. 

Inflation  does  more  than  merely  to  rob  the 
wage  earner  of  a  portion  of  his  earnings.  It 
does  mere  than  saddle  the  farmer  with  a  load 
Of  debt  which  he  cannot  repay.  It  is  more 
destructive  of  morale  than  any  other  single 
force  Inflation  divides  the  country.  It  sets 
up  producers  against  consumers,  workers 
against  employers,  the  people  who  owe  money 
against  the  people  to  whom  the  money  is 
owed. 

No  group  in  a  community  pioflts  from  In- 
flation In  the  long  run  except  the  "three 
horsemen" — the  speculator,  the  profiteer,  and 
the  hoarder. 

These  are  truths  that  should  be  self- 
evident.  They  should  be  especially  so  now. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  rising  prices  will 
only  add  to  tlie  cost  of  our  defense  program 
and  make  the  arming  of  our  country  steadily 
more  difficult  They  should  be  self-evident 
now  in  the  light  of  the  experience  that  we 
suffered  only  25  years  ago. 

We  Americans  have  mere  than  150  years  of 
self-government  behind  us.  We  are  a  ma- 
ture Nation,  and  we  should  be  able  to  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  as  mature  men  and 
women  My  plea  to  you  tonight  Is  that  we 
should  learn  from  bitter  experience  My 
hope  and  my  belief  is  tliat  no  group  among 
us — whether  farmers,  workingmen,  or  busi- 
nessmen— shall  be  tempted  by  the  illusion  of 
selfish  gain  into  allowing  prices  to  rise  un- 
checked. 

The  cost  of  infiation  is  too  ruinous  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike  for  anyone  in  au- 
thority to  tolerate  it  now.  I  can  give  you 
only  this  pledge:  That  this  administration 
will  do  everything  humanly  possible  to  pre- 
vent Inflation.  But  in  this  fight  the  ad- 
ministration must  have  the  firm  support  and 
the  clear  understanding  of  130.000.000  Ameri- 
cans behind  it.  If  we  have  that  support  and 
that  understanding,  I  know  that  we  shall  not 
fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  shall  insert 
the  text  of  the  chart  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  displayed  in  his  speech: 

Cost  of  Living — Change5  in  BfYiNc  Power  of 
Your  Dollar.   Worl3  War  and  Now 

TOTAL  COST  CF  LniNG 

(What    Your    Dollar        (What     Your    Dollar 


Would    Buy  — 1914 
Base) 
World  War- 
Percent 

June  1914 100 

June  1916 92 

June  1920 48 


W:u!d     Buy— 1939 
Base) 
Now — 

Percent 

June  1939 100 

June  1941 94 

June        Answer 
lL*42         depends 
on  us. 


Cost  of  Lmxc — Changes  in  Buying  Power  or 
Your  Dollar,  World  W.ar  and  Now — Con. 

FOOD 

(What    Your    Dollar       (What    Your    Dollar 
Would    Buy  — 1914  Would    Buy— 1939 

Ease*  Base) 

World  War—  Now— 

Poc^t  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 90  June  1941 88 

June  1920 44  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  us. 

CLOTHING 

(W^at    Your    Dollar        (What    Your    Dollar 
Would    Buy  — 1914  Would    Buy— 1939 

Base)  Ease) 

World  War—  Now- 

Percent  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 89  June  1941 97 

June  1920 33  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  us. 

SHELTER 

(What    Your    Dollar        (What    Your    Dollar 
Would    Buy— 1914  Would    Buy— 1939 

Base)  Ease) 

World  War—  Now— 

Percent  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 98  June  1941 99 

June  1920 77  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  us. 

heat  and  light 

(What    Your    Dollar       (What    Your    Dollar 
Would    Buy  — 1914  W'ould    Buy— 1939 

Base)  Base) 

World  War—  Now— 

Percent  Percent 

June  1914 100  June  1939 100 

June  1916 96  June  1941 96 

June  1920 59  June        Answer 

1942         depends 
on  us. 

Note. — All  other  items  of  cost  of  living  in- 
cluded In  total. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  hK^sW  A.ND  NAVY 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr  S;>  akcr,  under 
leave  to  extend  n.y  itniuika  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  an  article  I  placed  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  und»T  date  of 
March  29,  1941. 

The  reason  I  ani  including  this  article 
at  this  time  is  that  according  to  all  the 
information  we  can  gpt  from  different 
sources  in  Germany  and  m  the  countries 
that  Germany  has  conquered  during  this 
war.  we  find  that  jn  spirit,  if  not  in  fact, 


the  statement  that  I  made  in  th-.  l.llcv.  - 
ing  article  is  coming  true.       i 
The  article  is  as  follows:     ' 
[From  the  Army  and  Navy  Jcuraal  of  March 
29.   19411 

Recording  history  shows  that  thf  morale  of 
the  people  and  soldiers  of  a  cation  wins 
wars  in  the  end  Of  course,  thej  must  have 
food  and  munitions,  but  as  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Italian  trocp.s  in  northern  AJrica  for  the 
last  3  or  4  months,  where  they  had  men, 
rruniticns,  and  vKjuipment  equivalent  to  or . 
stronger  than  the  English,  they  were  con- 
quered without  much  effort  because  their 
morale  was  gone. 

We  only  succeed  when  we  fall  In  love  with 
our  Job.  The  Italian  soldiers  did  not  like 
their  Job.  Tliey  lost  their  incrale.  They 
said  what  is  the  use  They  said  we  lose  all 
If  we  continue  to  iight  Wt  may  have  a 
chance  In  some  avenue  In  life  it  we  quit 
fighting. 

No  nation  can  keep  up  the  morale  of  its 
people  and  soldit?rs  if  that  nation's  nictr.es 
are  tc  destroy  the  rights  of  others. 

Might  rules  only  till  right  Is  ready  Our 
colonial  forefathers  won  against  the  Frtncli 
and  the  English  of  that  day  because  our 
forefathers  were  fighting  for  the  things  that 
preserve  civilization;  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  and  freedom  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience. 
Napoleon  lost  b*»cause  his  motives  were  to 
destroy  those  liberties.  Hitler  will  lose  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  morale  of  the  people,  the  common 
people,  the  workers,  the  n.others.  and  soldiers, 
of  the  10  or  12  conquered  nations  tha"  Hitler 
has  under  his  iron  heel.  Is  breaking  down. 
It  will  continue  to  break  not  only  as  It  did 
in  Italy,  but  in  Hitler's  othej-  conquered 
countries.  Ever>  succeeding  day  It  will  take 
more  soldiers  and  more  force  to  rule  and 
guide  the  people  In  the  conquered  nations 
and  it  follows  that  every  day  that  ^vich  force 
Is  used,  the  morale  of  ti.e  people  Is 
weakened. 

The  »7 ,000 ,000,000.  plus  the  $4  oou. 000.000 
appropriation  by  Congress  this  week  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  Hitler 
and  his  cohorts  tre  now  convinced  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  going  to  not 
only  be  the  arsenal  for  material  equipment 
to  bring  about  the  preservation  of  our  sacred 
institutions  and  liberties,  but  the  misrule 
arsenal  for  all  those  nations  who  believe  m 
the  principles  and  the  practices  of  cur  way 
of  life. 


Hoskins  Attacks  Douglas  Dam  as  Unfair 
to  Section 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

•    F     KINTV     KY 

IN    IliE  HOU;;E  OF  HErKESENTATIVES 

I 

Thursday.  S-.p?t"  fc^r  ii.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  KNOXVILLE    iTENN.) 

JUUHNAL 


Mr  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record  I 
Include   the  following   article   from   the 
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Kn^xville  'Tfnn  >  Jrurnal  of  September 
7.  1941; 

I  Fr'  m  '!>    K;.'X'..'.l.     iT(:,n  )    Jcurnal  of 
t.«  ptvmb'  r  7,    1j41  | 

Hopkins  A:-tmks  Loit.i  as  Dam  as  Unjair  to 
Section 
Tht  pri;pa'tcl  rrr;.-truct-.,  r.  rf  D<  ul''.;!;-  Dam. 
pait  ot  the  T.  V  A  c!k.  .n,  ..-  a  thn.it  ti.  the 
social  and  ecor<-m  c  s-truc'.u:e  cf  u  larut  !-.c- 
t:cn  of  east  Temies>-ee,  PresideiU  Jame-  D 
H{,~k.:.f  s.-.d  la.-:  nipht   in  an  ui  un  leittT 

I.)  a.i.;t;L'  1  :i  .-<nic'.'s  a\.iri.tbie  thrc^uBh  dv- 
prirtir..'nt.-  >  f  tlT'  uni\(rMt\\  Pn-.^idf-nt  Ho.-=- 
k.n~  ;n  ;in  uui'.iist  replete  \inth  statlft.cal 
C  •  \  :  .I'M  Ir.-  '-,].('..  :.  t.:  the  con.'trucTicn 
(I  the  V:vi.'  h  I't-Kid  R:vt-r  Dam  (near  tht- 
Jt'tT.  r.'ii.n  .i::  !  S- v  .er  Ci  unty  h::<-)  and 
warnf'l  th.at  wrn  the  const: uctiun  of  D  ut:l,i.« 
Dam   ■•%  ■  a:  I    ni:nfd   ut'-crly  " 

Hoski:.-  repi  rt  -a:d  tht-  31  COO-arre  reser- 
vi  ;r  <.f  t:  p  pi'^P'  ••-♦'.i  deni  v-ould  cov.  r  s>-me 
c:  •;•.(•  h:.i--"  ri!?:  icultural  I.,:;d  ;n  ta.>-t  Ten- 
iie>.-<»e  rind  wi  iilr:  rum  the  ininu.tl  prcduct'.on 
cf  abi  vit  $1,250  i.iO  vi,o;-h  if  cro;.6.  live- 
f-t.  rk  ar.d  Iruit  raw  prot'.uced  m  thr  area. 
Tht'  re-»TV(!ir  alM;  wt  uld  ntHP.-'itatf  the  re- 
lorafa  r.  rf  5  canii'.nc  plants  and  3  flf  Vir 
nnlN  t,  mpli  yn.c  n'.^  re  than  2  OCO  per-^(  n.'  and 
w.  vi:d  di.>-p<..s.M-s>  3  251  picpk',  the  statement 
ea.d 

•  H(.-kin'  a  n.itivp  of  Jefffis*  ii  Criinty 
pointed  cut  tl^at  the  Utuverbity  of  Tenne-^xe 
alw.tvs  had  ci.operat<d  w:th  T  V  A  and  that 
n.i  I  bjfctu  II  hrtd  been  rai-ed  at  tl:e  ccu- 
j-triiC'i:.  .1  h.;!!!ert,-  apprcved  dams  The 
Utuvrrv'.rv  of  TtM.nt■^M'^  pi- sirient  cuUtd  ht- 
teiiiun  to  th.o  T  V  As  purpose  to  '•devcl.  p 
the  rftion"  and  "tc  pres4T'>e  denn  cracv""  an.d 
rsis'd  the  que.-t:  -n  whether  the  ci  nstructu  n 
rf  t:ie  D<.  lulas  Dam  wtu.d  serve  either  pur- 
pt--e       President  M  x-kms'  stntemtnt: 

•'Th.e  prrp.  sed  construi'tii  n  of  th.e  D>~viclas 
Dam  (  n  the  French  Brrad  R:ver  abue 
Kncxvil".'  and  near  the  Jefferscn  and  Se- 
vier C'luntv  lines  raises  an  important,  even 
a  critical  (jUest;  n  mvolvine  the  welfare  of 
a   latiTe  -etii'ii  of  Tenno.-.-t^ 

'•Sh.ou'd   this  dam   be  constructed'' 

"I  add:*'ss  myself  to  this  quest  sen  as  a  hfe- 
lonc  re,- ident  .if  east  Tennessee,  thori  uchly 
In  acctird  wnh  '  ur  defeiisr  ptf(  rts  and  as  a 
friend  and  siipp.Tter  of  T  V  A  and  Its 
great  pr' tram  ALso,  I  shcula  n^tf  that  I 
have  no  persrnal  interest  at  stake  and  th:'.t 
I  am  appniichm,'  the  matter  from  a  disin- 
terested   v:ewpont 

'Let  Us  rbst'Pve  the  Immediate  fac'ual  re- 
sul'-  th.i"  w.;!  a:i.--e  fr  m  th<'  r  r -tructt.,  n 
of  th;~  d..iii  Iinmedmte! V  II.  (  c-ci  w:i:  br 
some  31  0>'0  acres  of  land  n-.d  an  ef,'i.il 
nn-.cunt  will  be  riirpctlv  atT-.cttd  Scn>^  3  i  co 
and  m'  re  ptis<n'..-  will  be  rtni  '. ed  frv  m 
tht  .r  h  viie-  ?<\cr.i;  l.irue  :ndt:-T:es,  ;n- 
Cludir.i:  .')  lanr.::-.  •  plant.-  and  3  f.  ur  mills. 
■RiH    be    ri;nunaT.  d 

These  are  bir  rhe  r' usth  outlines  rf  d.^m- 
a£;e  that  will  reflect  a  serious  illness  of  tl.o 
co:nnvd:.;'y,  as  an  absctss  may  be  but  the 
simple  and  visible  evide:!ce  of  cancer.  May 
I  illustrate  how  d'.'-.'ply  the  statistical  wounds 
cut  into  the  vitals  of  a  w  !i   le  a:f'a 

•The  31.000  :rres  cX  ...iiu  to  be  tKMjdod  is 
n-  I  merely  l.^nJ  It  is  the  best  land  In  Jef- 
ft  rs,  n  and  C.  ck--  Counties  that  Is  capable  of 
frur;-  r:  ;.^  a  lUl'Mre  and  a  c.'veMimvnt. 
Th;cUL'hrut  east  T'.:;:u  see  tht  r.'.tr  bot- 
toms afford  alm-.st  lur  ^cle  agricultural  re- 
source Blessed  with  forests,  mmerais  ;^:.d 
r~'v-T.  we  are  nonethelrss  dop- ndent  up.  n 
th,'  soil — and  the  soil  of  llie  river  b^ -ttoms — 
for  cur  standard  of  living.  It  is  r,rt  pleasant 
to  or.teniplate  the  permanent  impovensh- 
mt~nt  rf  ,>  r-^;'  :■;  ::-.a:  mtist  btfin  to  ;n:p  rt 
lis  vegetables  and  trucls  crops — to  say  uoih- 


I  Ins  of  the  disruption  Itself.  Yet  thr^-uchcut 
I  (-..--t  Ti  i.nessee  the  fi  Ucwing  areas  have  al- 
j    rt.:dv   bet:n   ti.cdcd  or  ncv  a'.vait   the  rhing 

Acres 

\    Chir;',>mnn-a S0.4(;b 

Fort    Loud   '..n n.900 

Norris 40.200 

Cherokee 31.  100 

Watts  Bar 41.600 

Haics    Bar 5,760 


Total 172. 9G0 

"Wh.le  I  do  t.'.i  presume  to  say  that  every 
ncrt  tl  •.(.ltd  m  thi-t  artus  was  a  lO-barrel- 
c^ih  acir.  It  IS  obvious  that  most  of  them- 
were  river-bottom  acres.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  add  31, ceo  additional  acres  tonhis  amount. 

ACTUAL    SOIL    LOST 

•'Tl.e  nc'ual  foil  lost  to  the=e  dams-^as  sig- 
nificant as  this  loss  is— Is  perhaps  less  tragic 
tiian  the  removal  of  families  from  their 
hi  mes  East  Tennessee,  even  In  its  lush 
nver  bottcm.s  has  no  corner  on  soil.  Gotd 
soil  exists  el&ewi.ere  and  for  a  price  it  can 
be  had  When  a  home  is  destroyed,  how- 
f\"r,  the  I'lss  may  be  irretrievable,  Peop'e 
d  n.  t  p.:'-.;y  buiid  new  homes,  founded  upon 
!;.••  ~  : ;  If  one  thinks  m  terms  of  movuiK- 
.  the  riTv  t!  e  lo.-s  of  a  given  dwelling 
-■em    m.-uniflcant      But    farm    hcm?3 


n.. 

th 


;i.-t     their    root> 


dt 


within    the    soil 


A!-,o-.e  i;ruund  prow  -ht  habits  and  tradltior.s 
ai.d  -ovia!  aifil  at.  r.-  tl.  it  constitute  culture 
I  ..ni  -peaking  not  m  terms  of  happimss  or 
tr  fi.i.c  comforts  for  a  few  individuals  or 
fani.l.t-  1  mean  that  ea.-t  Tennessee  and 
rs  cul'ure.  and  its  political  Institutions,  are 
built  upvn  the  fi-.niily  and  the  family  is 
rovieJ   in   the  soil 

■  Wha:  pir- i>:t  n  can  be  :r...de  fcr  -h-sedis- 
po^^♦-scd  1>  a  C  '. cinment  check  or  ready 
cash  any  solu-ii  i!  rt  tht  ir  problem  or  of  the 
community  problem  '  What  wounds  will  this 
mmey  heap  What  new  community,  and 
wb.ere  car.  be  founded  upon  cash?  Elven 
It  the  Cirvt  rnnitr.t  should  survey  America 
ft  Gin  ;ne  end  to  th.e  other  in  search  of  a  whole 
srta  'i  be  car' fully  planntd  as  a  community 
1!  w.  ii:;i  achieve  only  a  per  substitute  tor  a 
It  ::.:!.. .r.;'y  of  grcw:h  and  trad;ticn  Yet  no 
-'aii  .-■;r\ty  Is  ft  a,-. bit,  or  ptj-.-ible  The  flood- 
ing cf  tht>e  L.nci.-  des'rc:.  s  a  community, 
brt.-.k-  1!  Hi'.)  bit=  of  fiot-am  and  Jetsam  hu- 


man;'■ 


and    rn.ikt 


ni.  a. .equate  provision 
e-.  t!i  fcr  them— £.  r  'ain.r.e.-  ur  lor  individuals. 
Til- rt;.  Is  more  than  damaK;e  here.  There  is 
dt  -truction.  Irreparable  destruction,  irretriev- 
able loss  for  sorr.e  3  000  persons. 

WHAT  CiF  nHE-p..s' 

"And  what  of  those  that  remain,  the  main 
stock  from  which  the  stem  is  broken?  Upon 
them  falLs  the  hiiidrn  of  government.  Thf 
Rs.~essed  vaUiaticn  of  Jefferson  County  alone 
IS  $7  450.929  23.  that  to  be  flooded  some  16 
percent  cf  this  amount.  Under  the  present 
tax  rate  there  would  be  lost  to  the  annual 
revenues  cf  J' :T.  r  .  :i  County  seme  $26.CC0 
anntially  This,  mmd  you.  Is  not  the  total 
less  bi;-  -h.-  annual  loss  from  this  time  hence-' 
forth  And  will  these  lands  removed  from 
the  taxable  wealth  of  these  counties  result  in 
any  economies  fcr  the  county  government  and 
its  in.=titutlo:is?  Rather,  the  contrary  is  true. 
The  ecor:omic  dislocations  and  upheavals  will 
be  expensive  In  themselves  even  if  they  bring 
no  added  inst:tut.cnal  burdens  in  care  of  the 
dispossessed 

Ami  wi.y  sp'^ak  of  the  assessed  value  of 
land  alcr.e'^  The  industries  to  be  removed 
represent  a  large  a=s€ss?d  value.  When  you 
consider  that  t!-.t>  wi^.-kly  or  mcnthly  pay 
rolls  of    these   iiidustnes  go  to  some   2,000 


workers,  thence  to  the  merchants,  thence 
to  transpcrtajtion,  banks,  and  appear  in  all 
the  factors  if  exchange,  we  wonder  what 
will  hereafter  flow  through  the  veins  of  com- 
merce It  Is  inot  to  the  people  of  the  flooded 
lands  that  tl^esa  benefits  go — but  to  all  the 
people  of  thelcommunitles — the  counties  and 
the  wider  arefs  Will  these  industres  relocate 
en  the  banks  of  the  new  lake?  Can  any  sort 
cf  contract  enforce  their  continuance  in  the 
county?    Tb^  answers  are  obvious. 

jCONSIDERABLE  SLICE 

'•Altogethel.  this  proposed  dam  will  cut  a 
considerable  plice  from  east  Tennossee — from 
its  body  politic,  from  its  body  «••-  cial.  from 
Its  body  ecoiomic.  And  altcgetlicr.  too,  let 
us  observe,  ii  is  a  seizure  of  common  Wealth 
for  special  pirpioses.  ^ 

"And  wha|  is  all  this  for?  What  are  the 
benefits  to  laccrue  that  would  make  this 
Social  and  economic  destruction  worth  while? 
What  is  our  ^eniccracy  contemplating  in  thus 
altering  the  I  face  of  nature  and  the  course 
of  human  aaalrs? 

"There  ax\  many  advantages,  of  course. 
Otherwise,  ll^e  proposal  would  be  an  absurd- 
ity en  the  f*ce  of  it.  The  Frencn  Broad  is 
a  contributary  to  the  Tennessee  River  sys- 
tem. It  is  «  power  potential— a  defense  po- 
tential. Anfl  It  lies  within  the  purposes  ol 
the  Tennetaee  Valley  Authority  to  develop 
this  region.  ' 

"Here  let  us  pause  ijefore  a  most  critical 
question.  Let  us  l)e  careful  of  our  words. 
If  It  is  the  plurpose  of  the  T  V  A  to  develop 
this  region. ^t^t  is  the  meaning  of  the  wx>rd 
'develop'?  It  it  Is  democracy  we  are  to  de- 
fend, what  Is  the  meaning  of    democracy"? 

IS    VhIS    the    WAT? 

"Can  we  airhieve  deTclopment — can  we  pre- 
serve demo^Ticy — by  destroying  the  homes, 
the  commoi^  wealth  and  community  life  of 
our  people?  And  is  It  a  democratic  principle 
that  the  mo*t  good  for  the  most  people  (even 
If  It  could  pe  established  that  more  people 
would  be  tnus  benefited)  Justifies  the  total 
destruction  jof  minority  Interests?  Is  it  a 
democratic  |)rlnciple  that  one  section  of  the 
coimtry  should  be  totally  destroyed  in  order 
that  a  thin  benefit  can  accrue  to  the  whole? 
Let  us  sup]  lose  that  an  additional  dam  Is 
needed  Stall  we  then  conclude  that  east 
Tennessee  vhich  has  already  contributed 
more  land  t<i  national  defense  than  any  other 
eqi.al  section  of  the  country — shall  be  the 
only  contritutor? 

"Why  then  have  we  not  objected  to  the 
flooding  of  oiher  lands?  Why  raise  this  ques- 
tion now?  For  the  very  democratic  reason 
that  our  pe<iple  of  east  Tennessee  can  be  ex- 
pected to  n  ake  equal — even  greater — sacri- 
fices than  ofhers.  They  can  give  much  but 
give  all.  Tq  surrender  its  rich- 
one  dam  Is  a  hardship  that  we 
to  bear  Wipi  a  second  and  a 
third  dam  ve  are  impoverished.  'With,  now 
another  dan — the  Douglas  Dam — we  are 
ruined  utteily. 

APPEAL    MADE 

"L  appeal  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity and  to  the  Federal  Government  fcr  a 
proper  development  of  this  region — for  a  de- 
velopment that  leads  to  a  fuller  life  for  cur 
people— to  1  he  welfare  and  security  and  de- 
fense of  0  jr  democracy  I  submit  that 
democracy  las  deeper  and  more  enduring 
purposes  than  the  immediate  manufacture 
of  powder  £  nd  shot.  I  submit  that  democ- 
racy should  defend  Itself  by  nurturing  Its 
own  Inner  strength.  Our  country  is  more 
than  an  aggregate  of  separate  parts.  It  Is  a 
living  orgai  lism  and  Its  members  are  net 
separable  and  destructible  at  will.  The  hand 
cannot  say  ko  the  foot,  "I  have  no  need  of 


they  cannot 
est  land  to 
can    expect 
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you."  TTie  function  of  east  Tennessee  is 
that  of  a  democratic  community  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole.  I  beg  of  you  pre- 
serve It  In  this  right." 


Products  sold  from  farms  affected  by  proposed 
Douglas  Dam  Reservoir 

CENERAI.  CROPS  SOLD 

Com.  107.770  buslH'l.s,  al  Mi  fvut> J9fi,  993.  0<1 

Fniall  prain,  33,247  biishcli,  Bt  »1.1() 3»^  ."71.  Oi) 

Hav.  1,177  tons,  at  $2li 23,54ii.0(i 

Tobacco,  4yG,(XWpoiirit!<.  nf  20  cents W,  200. 00 

VEGETABLES  SOLD 

Sweet  com.  4.75<Hons,  nt  $12 ,u  fW.  on 

Cabhacp.  4,079  tons,  at  »9 Sfi.  711.00 

Teas.  l.o.^y,s40poiinils,  at  s  cents 31.7V.V20 

Lima  Beans,  5.')2.7.V1  p<)un>ls.  at  3  ctnls...  16,  .Wl.  r,,5 

(irctn  beans.  IS. 127  bushels,  at  fiS  cents.. .  9.  W2.  5.'i 
Other    vt'petaMfs.    3.,'i74,0(io    pound?,    at 

irent --  3.'..  T40. 00 

LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODtJCTS  SOLD 


Hops.  l,.503.fil»  pounds,  at  lOci-nts 

Caltlo,  2,433,2S3  pounds,  at  y'i  c-ents 

Lambs,  7>».t">3,'i  pounds,  nt  12  cents 

Toultry,  W.^su  jMiunds,  at  14  cents 

Ect's,  SSW,;*'.*^  dozen,  at  2>>c»'nts 

Milk,  3,767,13«>  [x-unds.  nt  i:  cents 

FRUITS  SOLD 

Total  number  poun<ls  IikhI  proiiucls 

<ira|H'S,  UtMXX'IxJ'iiKls,  at  2'!  cents 

.\pplf.s,  30,0(10  bu.shels.  at  9o  «nts 

Peaches,  l,Ol«  bushels,  at  $1.10 


$1.5(1.  *.l.  90 

231.  I'd.  KS 

«.  43(1.  'JO 

I'i  SOJ.  40 

9.\  INO.  4S 

75.  342  72 


42,44^,373 

13.000.  00 

27. 000. 00 

1.  100.  00 


Total.  44,01^373  pounds 1:045^330.04 

\  alue   of   farm    pn^ucU   consuniol    by 
families  livinp  on  farms  in  r\servuir ii2fi,  100.00 

Total  value  ol  all  products  sold  and 

ronsTimt"*! 1,271.  450.04 


INrORMATION    riF.T.MNING    TO    DOT7GIAS 
RrSFRVOIR 

Tot!»!  number  ot  (arms 

Tot  ill  numb«>r  o(  srtvs 

Total  number  of  fnmil»«>sliTinB  on  fvras 

Total  number  of  iK>opl«?  livinc  on  farms 


— 

304 
00.741 

757 

a.  251 

.... 

<«7 
1.  IW 

Letter  From  Congressman  Hall  to  Justice 
Deyo 


Totiil  ntimber  ol  people  employed; 

Full  lime 

I'arl  time 

Tola. lime 2. 136 

IITOUSTRIES  AFFECTED 

?t<>kely  Bros.  &  Co O     . 

huah  Bros.  &  Co C 

AUri'd  Swann . C 

Flour  niill.< ('/ 

Total  numlx-r  of  worker?  employed  in  plants 

alTected 2.002 

'2  canning  plants. 

'  1  (^uninc  and  food -process  in  p  plant. 

•'3  plant?. 

COMPARATIVE     QVALITT     OF     LAND 3     RESERVOIRS 

Norris     Cherokee  Douplai 

No.  1  land percent..  2  0  20 

No.  Viand do....       22  11  '^ 

Class  1  land  i»  the  N-st  apricultiiral  land- produces 
hiph  yields  of  a  wide  variety  of  crops  and  can  be  cropped 
almost  every  year. 

Class  V  land  is  adapted  orly  to  the  production  of 
tinibrr. 

Assessed  valuation,  Jefferson  County.. $7, 4. vi,  929.  23 

-Total  land  tax,  Jefferson  County 159, 032.  W 

Tax  on  (arms  in  proposed  reservoir  or 

16.23  jierccnt  of  total 25.S17.  (7 

WHERE    DOES    DOLTGLAS   n.^M    GET    NAMET 

How  did  the  proposed  T  V  A  dam  on  the 
French  Broad  River  nead  Dandridge  get  to 
be  known  as  the  Douglas  Dam? 

President  James  D  Hoskins.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  who  Is  protesting  building 
of  the  dam— and  a  native  of  JefTeison 
County — Bald  he  didn't  know  the  origin. 

Maurice  Hcnle.  brass  collar  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
information  staff,  likewise  couldn't  comment 
on  the  derivation.  * 

Came  James  Myers,  Knoxvllle  photog- 
rapher and  a  Jefferson  Countlan.  to  the 
rescue : 

"Ho."  said  James,  "they  don't  know?  It's 
because  there's  :.  D    i.las  settlement  there." 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RK.S 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   .NEA    Y     r.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENT.\Tl\  E; 


Thursday.  September  11,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  HON   EDWIN  AHl  H'JR  ILALL, 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  Mr 
Speaker,  unider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon   Martin  W.  Deyo, 

Supreme  Court  Chambers, 

Binghamton.  S.  Y. 
My  Dear  Judge  Deyo:  You  have  permitted 
my  libel  suit  against  the  Binghamton  Press 
for  injury  to  my  good  name  and  reputation 
to  stand. 

As  Congressman,  I  have  always  welcomed 
legitimate  and  constructive  criticism  of  my 
every  public  act  from  the  people  of  this  dis- 
trict. You  have  drawn  the  line  distinctly 
between  fair  comment,  with  which  most  citi- 
zens scrutinize  my  record  in  Congress,  and 
the  deliberately  organized  smear  campaign 
leveled  by  certain  politicos  last  February 
against  me  You  reestablish  Justice  by  de- 
fending a  duly  elected  official  from  blas- 
phemy launched  by  ruthless  political  foes, 
whose  Inability  to  dictate  to  me  left  them 
frustrated  to  the  point  of  seeking  vengeance. 
By  your  action  yovi  approve  the  right  of  a 
Representative  to  carry  out  his  constitutional 
duties  such  as  voting  on  great  issues  without 
undue  interference  from  those  even  in  high 
places,  who.  for  their  own  good,  ought  to  be 
strengthening  instead  of  weakening  constitu- 
tional procedure. 

In  reaching  your  conclusion  in  this  whole 
unpleasant  occurrence,  it  is  obvious  you  have 
given  heed  to  a  famous  passage  which  reads: 
"He  that  stealeth  my  purse  stealeth  trash, 
but  he  that  stealeth  my  good  name  stealeth 
that  which  enricheth  him  not  at  all  but 
maketh  me  poor  Indeed." 
Your  Congressman, 

Edwin  A.  Hall. 


The  National  Committee  for  Agriculture- 
Washington  Farm  Letter 


EXTENSION   OF  iri:M.-\P.K5 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOTTTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 


Thursday,  Scptcmbtr  11.  1941 


inc  a  kttor  written  by  the  National  Com- 
mutee  for  Agncul'.tir''  p;v;ne  a  brief 
analy.-is  of  the  1941  farm-credit  bill, 
H  H  5336  alor.2  with  some  additional 
mformatiun  about  the  operation  of  the 
wheat  program. 

Tr.e  Apricultura'  Committ/e  of  the 
House,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  w.ll  hold 
hearings  on  this  very  important  bill  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  fall,  at  which 
time  notice  of  the  actual  dates  rf  the 
hearings  will  be  given  to  the  press. 

The  letter  follows: 


LETTER  FROM  F   L   ROEIN.-ON,  CHAIRM.-\N 


Mr.    FULMER      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  :tmaiks,  I  am  inseit- 


The  National  Committfe 

FOR  AGRICULTLTIE, 

Washington  Farm  Lcttfr 
Washington.  D  C  August  25.  IC'll. 
Dear  Friend;  Intrcduced  in  Congress  is  a 
bill  for  the  reorganiza'aon  of  the  farm -credit 
system— H  R.  5336,  by  Fulmer,  of  the  House. 
'Write  your  Congressman  If  you  want  a  crpy 
of  this  important  bill,  which  probably  will 
come  up  for  consideration  this  session 

Announced  basic  objectives  of  the  bill  are: 
(1)  Obtain  for  farmers  the  lowest  interest 
rates  possible  "consistent  with  sound  financ- 
ing and  operating  practices";  (2)  permit  land 
bank?  and  farm-mortgage  corporation  to  ad- 
just certain  of  their  loans  to  the  true  ab.i.ty 
of  the  borrower  to  pay;  and  (3)  tc  pt  v;de  a 
method  for  farmers  to  repurchase  l..r:ns  at 
Llieir  real  value,  which  they  arc  m  w  un.ble  to 
repurchase  fur  want  of  ad  qu.iti  c:tdit 
facilities. 

Federal  land-bank  sy^t^m  w.  u.d  bt  re- 
organized on  a  membersliip  ;.::a  j  ..r  i.ige 
basis  Instead  of  present  st  ck  bv  ;-  B-.r- 
rowers  would  become  memt>!^  ul  :;;ttiji;al 
farm-loan  associations;  farm-loan  u.'~--vV.,(tions 
would  become  mem  tiers  of  Ftd-ra,  l.tnri  bti.kb. 
All  outstanding  stock  of  b..  k  :i:  d  a^-vi.i- 
tjons  would  be  retired  at  p.:  N\  v  n.t  n.bcr- 
ships  would  be  acquired  by  paymi.t  'i  a  fee 
equal  to  2  percent  cf  the  unmarand  prin- 
cipal of  their  obligations  held  by  the  bank 

Bill  would  not  become  effective  until  at 
least  75  percent  of  borrowers  had  pnid  or 
agreed  to  pay  the  fee.  Then  land  bank  and 
loan  associations  would  operate  as  a  cooper- 
ative system  of  membership  corporations. 
Stock  now!,held  by  land  banks,  plus  amount 
contributes©  by  the  Government  as  paid-in 
surplus  of  the  batiks,  would  be  converted 
into  a'  single,  flexible,  revolving  fund  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  available  for  allocation 
within  the  system  at  those  points  most 
needed. 

Former  borrowers  who  have  not  received 
par  value  for  their  stock  in  the  past  would  tse 
paid  the  difference  between  what  they  ic- 
ceived  and  par  value. 

Loan  associations  would  have  three  major 
sources  of  income:  (1)  Preference  distribu- 
tions up  to  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  the 
unmatured  principal  of  the  obligatioiis  of 
their  members  to  the  bank  (associations 
would  also  have  authority  to  issue  addltior.al 
preferenti'al  distributions  out  of  net  earn- 
ings with  approval  of  F  C.  A  >;  (2i  pan^on- 
age  dividends  from  net  earnings  of  the  sys- 
tem; (3)  compensations  for  services  to  land 
tianks  and  mortgage  corporations. 

Losses  previorusly  falling  upon  local  asso- 
ciations would  be  limited  in  future  to  50 
percent  of  the  losses  Incurred. 

Idea  is  to  spread  costs  and  losses  on  a 
broader  cooperative  membership  basis. 
F.  C.  A.  analysis  of  bill  claims  new  plan 
would  eliminate  the  concentration  of  lor-ses. 
v.hich  in  the  past  has  wrecked  mort  than  60 
percent  of  associations.  Hope  is  "to  provide 
rfasonable  assurance  that  local  losses  result- 
ing from  uncontrollable  local  causes  cannot 
wTeck  the  local  units  as  they  have  In  ih? 
past,  and  to  permit  the  system's  prrfit.'^  to 
be  shared  more  evenly  among  its  members." 


A1198 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONXRESSIOXAL  RKCORD 


New  bill  prcvldpF  lean  ra'e  nt  3-i  percent 
up  Uj  Juiy  1,  ;y-i6  AUt-r  that  lean  rfite 
wcuid  he  rv.mpn'fii  .n  d\t!,ige  C(;st  cf  funds, 
bcinlcs  and  ( cip'  .'.I'.n,!..'-  ttl  tl:r-)Ui;h  .-alt  of 
b<  nd.--  'o  n:,.ii.Le  I'.iUi^  plu.-  12  pcrceiit 
chiT^e  lo  c  \nv  cptr;iMr.i;  cc-is  and  li.!-ses. 
Kami  M'  rT^rt^;e  C(  rp<  r :.' !^  is  wculd  ch.'.rec  an 
Bdd;',:o:.al  ra'c  'uffi  i- i.'  tr  maintain  the  ra'e 
rn  land-bank  C' 'nimi^-K-ner  loans  oiifc-half 
cf  1  p»-rr»  II'  abov»-  ri^'.e  on  land-b;ink  i..ans. 
L.iat,-  n-.a.1f  b.'-A-i-^n  time  act  L;oes  into 
efTect  ai.d  Jul'.  1,  1946  wculd  be  ccniputed 
or.  -:in;l.ir  ba.si.*  alter  1946.  but  would  be 
suhyrt   t(,  a  •■:  p  l.mit  of  4  perctnt 

IniprrlanT  pri.Mr-hi:  'f  I  :il  >  ^'■'  ^  t-  "'- 
financing  fxccssive  irdrb'-cdiu^^';  B  ;!  Iinutb 
this  au:li>.r;t\  t-  c.t-o  .n  w!..ih  lane,  ba'.k  or 
mnr'kjHfe  c^rp'..rat;.  n  ;.^  a  crid.'--r  H. wf.tr. 
authi-.nty  i>  g:an!ed  m  .-lu  h  (  a.-is  ti.  rt  nuance 
a  borriwir.s  v.lii.;.-  ;i  debucine->  up  to.  but 
not.  bey.nd.  the  appiai-ed  value  r{  ih.-  Lii.d 
BUI  alxj  p:ovide>  that  ct;nlnnt.tee^i  t-elected 
by  the  1.  cal  liaticnai  tarn'.-ioan  as^ocla^lOIlb 
hav!'  re.-p'.nsibihlv  of  reMewii'-g  applications 
lor  reftnancmp  ■They  are  to  determine  and 
to  cerntv  tc  ti.e  bii.k  or  the  ccrpcraiion." 
eayfi  F  C  A  a!.alv,-i~  -whether  the  t,;rrr:.  r 
bas  anv  reiiSon.ible  expect. it'.on  of  bein^:  re- 
habillra'ed  thrruKh  adju.-tmtnt  ot  the  'erm? 
Ct  pavnii'!-,'  (f  t!.c  am  .ui;t  h>  "^wes  and 
whether  he  wi.u.d  b«'  able  to  rar;y  (  ut  the 
obligation.';  required  (  f  h;ni  it  he  should  be 
reftnanced  on  the  ba-i>  of  his  application 

"l!  the  «pp:.(  ata.ii  i<-  eras. ted  tlie  farn;er 
would  bf  recjiiireci  ;o  tran-.ier  title  to  his 
propertv  to  the  bank  <;t  to  the  corporation 
and  op»rate  it  ui'.:*er  a  len'-e  fr.r  a  period  cf 
5  vpar-.  at  tiie  end  of  *hirh  It  he  has  carrud 
out  the  requirement.',  of  the  lease  and  demrn- 
etrated  his  ability  to  carrv  on  with  the  obli- 
gation, the  property  wculd  be  retrani-ferred  to 
him  subject  to  «  mortuage  for  the  balance 
remainm-:  after  crediting  an  appropriate  part 
of  the  am'  un'  he  nas  paid  a?  rent  during 
the  lea-e  fXTiod  " 

Similar  ntinancini;  method  would  De  fol- 
lowed wi'h  persons  whosf  debt.«  have  been 
pealed  down  bv  the  courts  under  Bankruptcy 
Act.  and  who  had  established  the  right  to 
retina:-ce  or  repurc'na-se  their  farms 

National  Committee  for  Agriculture  sp^'n- 
BOred  cood-wiU  tour  of  450  western  wheat 
farmers  ridmk;  on  two  special  trains  into  east- 
erii  Ohio  an.d  we'-tcrn  Indiana  tarly  this 
month.  Object  was  to  get  low-down  on  east- 
ern protr.-ts  to  wheat  marketing  quotas,  to 
give  e.isterneri  views  of  western  growers  wii..! 
depend  aini.^st  entiiely  on  uheat  for  liveli- 
hood 

First  stop  was  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  where  more 
than  400  Buckeye  farmers  met  special  trains, 
toured  th.em  thiou^h  Array  Air  Corps'  VVn^rht 
Field,  thru  drove  them  in  md.vidual  ears  Into 
some  15  -"Urrounding  ccuiities  to  t.ilk  with 
fnriser*  Next  sU  p  was  at  Anderson.  Ir.d 
vheie  Ho<-*ier  farmers  were  hosts  la  similar 
manner 

WtsTtrners  fe.ui.d  opposition  to  quotas  dy- 
liii,-  ou'  ^oiiiiif  vi  cppvsK.ori  much  smaller 
than  ind.ia!t>i.l  by  pie-.s  rt-p<-rts  uf  quota  pro- 
te^t  me»t,iii:s.  heard  nunieruus  coniin--nts  of 
quota  flames  beint;  l.;nneri  by  di»;^ruinlevl 
pclit!c;ap.>  waiit::._-  opportunity  to  regain 
Bpotliii'nt  by  (iiscreuitmc  farm  program 

Touring  laiir.ers  fovnui  Hoosiers  ar.d  Buck- 
eyes e.xoellent  hi»sts.  crasiied  front  paires  wi'h 
U€v\s  and  pictures  all  aiont;  the  route  Bi  th 
eastern  and  western  farmers  Iclt  tcitr  con- 
tributed much  to  greater  understanding  of 
uht-at  prc-bit-ni  and  need  lor  mamtaiiuiig 
quotas 

S.ncereiy. 
National  Committxi:  for  Agriculttjrk, 
P  L   Robinson,  Ciairmari. 


Generoto  Pope  Turns  Against  Mussolini 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW    TriRK  ( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or   REPRESENTATIVES 


Thrirsda-ij.  Sept^^nibtr  11.  Ij-il 


ARIICLE  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK  POST 


Ml    DICKSTEIN     M:    Speaker.  I  have 

a  k' d  unanimou,^  consort  "to  extend  my 
remark  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
publishine  an  article  contained  m  the 
i.s.suk  of  the  New  York  Pest  on  Monday, 
S'ptemb-r  8,  1941.  conoKriinL'  G  neroso 
Fope. 

I  am  makins!  thi;,  rKjiie.st:  particularly 
b  cause  so  much  controveisy  has  been 
stirred  up  by  my  previous  remarks  con- 
ceinmt,  the  patriotism  and  the  public 
seiv.cis  oi  Mr  Pope,  that  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  tc  set  a  newspap-'r  m.akmg 
a  rtmnd-abcut-face  and  acknowledge 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  Mr  Pope  is 
w"'  Fascist  bur.  on  the  ccnf-ary,  a  true, 
luj. al.  and  distinguished  Aiiierican. 

The  article  follows: 

|Frr,m   the   New    York    'P>>^'.\ 
GfNrp.oso    FoPF    TuKN's    Against    Mrssoi-JNI 

Creiuroso  Pi  pe.  publisher  of  11  Prcgresso 
a:.d  m  past  years  ge:ie:-a.ly  regarded  as  a 
.-t.ii..-h  suppc.'ter  of  the  Mussolini  govern- 
ment said  t  iday  that  "my  attitude  has 
changed  " 

'The  cjuick'-r  Hitler  a.:id  tl-.e  Axis  Powers 
are  destroyed  the  Ixtter  oil  the  woiid  will 
be."  he  tt)id  a  New  Y'oik  Post  reporter  "And 
when  I  say  Axis  Powers  that  incudes  M  is.-o- 
lini  " 

Popes  statement  fo. lowed  tb.e  publication 
\t.-*trdr;v  m  II  PrCi:rf--(.  ct  an  interview 
with  Laird  Archer,  foreign  director  cf  the 
Neai  East  Foundation,  m  which  Archer  said 
l!.;t  I'ahan  Inrces  occupymtt  Greece  share 
the  Clrefks  hatred  of  the  Nazis  In  tcrward- 
iiic  copies  of  the  Ir-.terview  to  otlier  New 
Y.irk  newspaptrs.  Pope  coinir.ented  that 
"Ir.ilv  Is  ''Clay  .is  much  a  victim  cf  the  Axis 
.<-   a    int  niber   cf  it  " 

NOTHING    I.N    COMMON 

A-k  d  today  .!  this  m  licuttd  a  change  In 
hi-  viewpoint  Po;,e  said  in  his  cfRccs.  30 
K   ck   ftller  Pla/a 

"The  Italian  people  have  nothma  in  corn- 
men  witii  the  Germans.  My  attitude  toward 
the  It.iiian  people  has  n('t  changed.  My 
attitude  t.  w.i.d  the  G'  vernment  has 
ch.mged. 

II  Prcgressrs  mtervic.v  wi-'r.  Archer,  who 
w.i-  in  Gre-ce  during  ti.e  mvasicii  and  alter- 
w.ird.  quoted  him  as  pi:tunng  a  "total  tch 
of  destruction"  by  the  ^.■az:s  b'.j'li  in  Greece 
and   Crete 

FAUCETS    TAK:   N    AWAY 

"Wiien  the  Italian  authorities  started  to 
t..ke  c er  the  duties  of  patrclling  the'occu- 
pud  areas  m  Greece  after  the  Nazi  blitzkrieg 
thtv  found  ccnduicns  deplorable."  he  said. 
"Furniture,  feed,  war  material.  Industrial 
equipment,  and  even  faucets  from  public 
and  p::-a-e  places  were  taken  away  by  the 
dcjaiting  NaZiS. 


"Women  »nd  children  were  underfed  The 
monetary  sUtuaticn  favored  the  Nazi  soldiers 
In  the  ratio  of  about  three  to  one  as  com- 
pared to  «he  Italian  soldiers.  Germans 
bought  up  Everything  at  bargain  rates  in  re- 
lation to  tie  value  cf  Greek  money.  They 
stripped  the  country   bare 

■The  Italians,  appalled,  voluntarily  helped 
the  Greek  j>ecple   'xx  their  recovery   efiforts." 

I         THE     BARBARIANS 

"They  shipped  48  000  tins  of  milk  to  feed 
the  wcmenland  children  The  Italian  ship 
left  Brindiat  with  this  supply,  but  the  Ger- 
mans had  Igot  news  ol  the  arrangements. 
The  Nazis  ^ere  bitter  against  the  Greek  peo- 
ple becausd  the  latter  referred  to  them  as 
barbarians.]  They  thought  that  if  the  milk 
supply  reaciied  the  Greeks  the  Italians  wculd 
be  looked  upon  as  great  humanitarians  and 
the  Nazis  is  beasts  So,  when  the  ship 
reached  tlie  Greek  port,  the  Nazis  im- 
mediately donfiscated  the  supply  for  them- 
selves " 

The  Gree  cs.  he  said,  learned  about  this,  and 
appreciate  :he  fact  that  the  Italians  are  try- 
ing to  hel{    them 

"vKrriMS   or  circumstances" 
"The  Greeks  consider   the   Italians   to   be 
victims  cf  Circumstances  '  Archer  said     "One 
gets  the  imfression  *hat  b«.th  the  Italians  and 
the  Greek."*  mistrust   all   German   moves." 

He  said  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
Italian  solfaiers  when  they  Invaded  Greece 
had  been  [told  that  the  Greek  authorities 
would  subBiit  to  occupation 

"There  dpes  not  ^em  to  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Italiai^  soldiers  were  deceived."  he  said. 
"All  the  tilk  that  ha*  been  going  on  abcut 
the  lack  olbravery  of  the  Italian  soldiers  is 
not  true.  IThey  lacked  the  proper  equipment 
and  the  preper  organization  for  a  war  against 
Greece.  T|iey  were  ready  only  for  a  military 
parade." 


Transcontinental  or  Saper  Highways 


EXtENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 


I'jtr 


Th'jrsday.  September  11.  1941 


Mr.  SIffYDLR,  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  *ctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am'once  again  <  ailing  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  tra'iscontinental  or 
super  higjhways.  Public  sentiment  has 
reached  ai  place  new  where  the  va«t  ma- 
jority of  pUT  people,  regardless  of  ^here 
they  live  i>r  what  they  do.  are  in  favor  of 
such  hignways.  The  super  highv.ay  in 
Pennsylvania,  running  frrm  Pittsburgh 
to  Hatrispurg.  has  demonstrated  to  all 
that  a  highway  system,  such  as  my  bill 
H.  R.  346i  calls  for.  is  not  only  advisable, 
but  woulcj  be  an  economic  procedure,  as 
well  as  a  l):g  factor,  in  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  go  down  to  the  rail- 
road staion  and  hock  a  weli-steam.ed 
engine  toe.  thousand  cars,  we  find  it  takes 
only  a  fetv*  seconds  to  get  up  speed  and 
be  ofT  toviard  Baltimore  at  a  rapid  rate. 
But  if  we  hook  the  same  engine  to  a 
hundred  "well-filled  and  weighted-down 
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cars,  we  find  it  tr-k-<;  a  lo*  of  puffine — 
taking  up  the  slat  k — iinci  it  takt.s  itiany 
minutes  before  \vt  g.  t  up  full  cruising 
speed. 

We  find  the  tame  thing  true  in  Con- 
gress. If  we  introduce  a  worth-while 
measure  of  magnitude,  it  takes  time  to 
get  momentum  to  carry  on. 

I  introduced  in  1936  a  bill  calling  for 
super  highways  across  the  Nation.  My 
bill  called  for  3  highways  running  east 
and  west  and  6  running  north  and 
south — each  about  8  lanes  wide.  It 
called  for  these  highways  to  bypass  all 
cities,  to  be  as  straight  as  possible,  to  be 
cut  down  at  either  side  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  highway  a  distance  of  250 
feet.  It  is  estimated  that  the  roads  in 
my  bill  would  make  a  total  mileage  of 
16,000  miles,  and  the  average  cost  would 
be  $500,000  a  mile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  I  ad- 
vocated that  we  start  building  such  roads 
in  1936,  and  I  again  advocated  it  in  1937, 
and  again  in  1938,  and  each  year  since. 
I  said  that  it  would  put  a  million  men 
to  work  each  year  and  that  if  and  when 
an  emergency  would  come,  these  roads 
would  add  25  percent  to  our  national- 
defense  eflRciency  and  economy,  and  at 
all  times  would  benefit  the  Nation's  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  a  like  manner. 

The  mea.sure  was  not  adopted,  but  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  more  than  half 
the  Members  of  tliis  House,  believe  in 
a  system  of  highways,  such  as  my  bill 
calls  for.  They  believe,  with  me,  that  it 
should  have  been  clone  before  this  time. 
But  now  is  not  the  time  to  start  building 
these  roads.  The  .ime  to  start  to  build 
them  will  be  immediately  after  the  mills 
and  factories  that  are  new  turning  out 
national-defense  equipment  will  be  shut 
down,  after  this  tmergency.  We  must 
expect  that  at  Ua:t  four  or  five  million 
men  will  be  out  of  work  when  national- 
defense  emergency  equipment  is  no 
longer  needed.  That  will  be  the  time 
that  we  should  have  this  engineering  and 
surveying  work  conplefed.  so  that  we  can 
turn  these  m-  n  right  over  to  building 
these  roads. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rm  revising  my  bill  so 
that  It  will  incoiporate  the  necessary 
language  that  will  enable  the  survey  to 
be  made,  the  engineering  woik  done,  and 
the  blue  prints  ready  to  start  work  on 
such  highways  when  Hitler  says  "nuff." 


Mill-Tcwn  Miracle 


EXTENSION   OF  FCEMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  S  'ptcnhtr  11,  1941 


ARTICI  F    FROM    THE    READERS    DIGEST 


M:.  BRYSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  the  district  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent  in  the  Congress.  I  am  proud 
of  the  men  and  women  I  have  the  priv- 


ilege to  serve  in  th'.=  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world.  The  men  and  women 
of  my  congressional  district,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  the  South,  are  a  great  and 
hospitable  people. 

Many  of  you  have  already  read  the 
September  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
but  this  morning  I  rise  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  all  to  the  article  entitled 
"M.ll-Cown  Miracle."  which  concerns  the 
work  and  achievements  of  a  distinguished 
educator  of  my  own  home  town.  I  want 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  read  about 
L.  P.  "Pete"  Hollis  of  Greenville,  S.  C, 
because  he  Is  one  of  those  leaders  with 
vision  and  capacity  who  has  helped  the 
South  march  to  new  milestones  of  prog- 
ress in  education  and  social  welfare.  In 
Greenville  we  are  all  proud  of  "Pete" 
Hollis  and  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
why  after  you  have  read  the  article  which 
I  ask  be  printed  in  the  permanent  Record 
of  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
[FYom  the  Reader's  Digest  of  September  1941) 

MILL-TOWN   MIRACLE 

(Condensed  from  School  and  Society) 
(By  George  Kent ) 

Not  many  years  ago  the  14  mill  towns 
around  Greenville,  S  C,  were  as  dismal  as 
their  names,  such  names  as  Union  Bleachery 
or  American  Spinning.  The  houses  were 
clapboard  boxes  standing  bleakly  at  attention 
within  earshot  of  the  factory  whistle  Com- 
pany police  kept  order;  company  schools  pur- 
veyed perfunctory  education  which  ended 
abruptly  In  the  IJfth  grade. 

Then  a  man  named  L.  P.  Hollis  was  ap- 
pointed district  school  superintendent  and 
things  began  to  brighten  up.  Hollis.  called 
Pete  by  everybody,  set  out  to  educate  each 
one  of  the  25.000  Inhabitants  "It  is  not 
enough  to  teach  children."  he  said.  "You 
must  also  teach  the  parents  "  To  do  this  he 
created  a  school  system  which  is  the  center 
of  all  community  life  and  ha<;  made  the  dreary 
towns  attractive  and  happy  places  to  live  In. 
changed  a  listless  people  into  self-respecting, 
purposeful  citizens.  The  schools  now  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  mills. 

Hollis"  community  education  may  be  seen 
at  work  any  day  in  the  14  towns.  It  may  be 
the  library  on  wheels,  which  rolls  from  door 
to  door.  It  may  be  a  schoolmobile  with  a 
woman  inside  baking  biscuits  to  show  women 
the  value  of  electrical  appliances.  A  full- 
time  psychiatrist  goes  through  the  district 
giving  parents  expert  advice  on  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children  A  few  years  ago 
Illiteracy  was  a  problem :  Hollis  sent  9 
teachers  to  hold  classes  In  homes,  scliools, 
and  factoriee.  At  the  end  of  that  year  435 
adults  had  learned  to  read  and  wTite. 

Broken  bottles  and  tin  cans  once  disfigured 
the  front  yards  cf  the  towr.s.  Pigpens  added 
reek  and  ugliness.  Today,  although  family 
Incomes  average  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  you 
see  pleasant  lawns,  gay  and  individual  with 
shrubbery,  lily  pools,  and  home-made  garden 
furniture.  Of  their  own  accord  the  mill- 
workers  laid  sidewalks,  created  public  rose 
parks.  The  cost  of  these  Improvements  came 
out   of  their  pockets  voluntarily. 

Pete  Hollis.  who  started  all  this,  had  never 
taught  school  a  day  In  his  life.  He  is  a 
tall  200'pounder  now  in  his  middle  fifties,  the 
son  of  a  cotton  farmer.  He  came  to  the 
neighborhood  as  a  welfare  worker.  It  was 
not  long  after  his  arrival  that  everybody  re- 
alized he  was  the  man  to  go  to  in  time  of 
trouble.  If  a  house  burned  down.  Hollis 
pledged  his  personal  credit  for  new  furniture 
and  clothing.  If  expensive  sickness  came,  he 
helped  out.  His  secretary  complains.  "He 
r.ever  has  a  dime  becau.se  he  is  always  lend- 
ing money,"    Bu:  in  all  that  coucerns  the 


schools  and  the  community  he  1=  a  careful, 
farslghted  planner. 

Hollis'  appointment  a^  head  cf  th.e  school 
system  was  virtually  forced  on  him  When 
the  schools  of  the  14  towns  consolidated  as 
the  Parker  School  District  in  1923  no  educator 
could  be  found  to  take  the  Job  oi  superin- 
tendent. The  buildings  were  run  down,  the 
budget  meager.  In  desperation  the  Job  was 
given  to  Hollis.  the  community  wheel  horse. 
The  new  superintendent  first  sot  abcut  to 
clean  the  old  buildings  within  an  inch  of 
their  creaky  lives.  He  ripped  out  the  seats. 
In  the  carpenter  shop  the  bojTs  knocked  to- 
gether a  lot  of  plain  tables  and  chairs.  These 
were  easily  moved,  could  be  stacked  in  a 
corner,  or  arranged  in  a  circle  informally 
about  the  teacher.  On  these  cheap  tables  no 
child  was  afraid  to  spill  paint  or  smear  clay. 
Small,  low-cost  improvements,  they  n.ade  a 
big  difference  in  the  attitude  oJ  the  childr.n. 
Before  Hollis  took  charge  the  young-ters 
threw  stones  at  the  schooUiOuse  windows. 
Today  they  linger  long  after  dismissal,  re- 
luctant to  leave  their  reading,  hammer;:.^. 
and  research  work  Scores  arrive  m  the 
morning  t>efore  their  teachers  to  get  in  a 
lick  on  some  treasured  project. 

In  much  the  same  spirit  Hollis  overhauled 
the  teaching  system.  He  begged  the  use  of 
a  vacant  summer  camp  and  invited  his  en- 
tire staff  to  spend  6  weeks  there  working 
out  plans  for  improvement.  The  cost  was  so 
low  and  the  possibilities  for  fun  oo  enticing 
that  160  teachers  came.  Mornings  were  given 
to  study:  afternoons  and  evenings  to  sport. 
In  this  atmosphere  most  of  the  160  became 
fired  with  Hollis'  enthusiasm  for  c  ir.munity 
education. 

Hollis  pays  salaries  above  the  S'.atc  aver- 
age, lends  teachers  money  when  they  are 
broke,  organizes  picnics  when  they  go  stale. 
On  these  occasions  Hollis  is  chef,  boyishly 
proud  of  his  skill  with  a  steak  and  an  open 
fire.  A  few  years  ago  he  took  26  teachers  to 
New  York  for  the  summer  session  at  Teachers 
College.  They  all  lived  at  one  apartment 
house,  meeting  over  home-cooked  meals  to 
discuss  their  discoveries.  The  scho-il  paid 
half  the  expense  and  was  amply  re;  aid  by  the 
Ideas  that  emerged 

One  afternor.n  HoUl?  was  .'^topped  c-n  a 
Greenville  street  by  a  wealthy  merchant. 
"Pete."  said  the  man.  'wbat  would  you  do 
with  $1,000?"  Hollis  mentally  checked  down 
his  list  of  necessities  and  remembered  the 
babies  born  on  kitchen  tables,  the  large  num- 
ber of  mother  and  infant  deaths  due  to  ig- 
norance and  poverty,  and  replied.  "I  would  do 
something  for  women  who  were  goir.g  to 
have  babies," 

Tlie  merchant  wrote  out  a  check  for  11  000; 
this  enabled  Hollis  to  take  over  a  5-room  frame 
dwelling,  put  in  beds,  engage  nurses  and 
start  in  a  small  way  the  now  famous  mater- 
nity shelter.  Later,  fund-:  from  the  Duke 
Foundation  and  the  American  Woman's  H.s- 
pital  enabled  him  to  expand  Its  facilities 

In  10  years  some  2,400  babies  have  been  de- 
livered in  this  school  hospital.  Foundlings 
and  ailing  Infants  born  elsewhere  have  been 
taken  care  of.  and  several  thousand  women 
have  come  to  its  clinics  for  prenatal  attention 
and  birth-control  advice. 

Senior  high-school  girls  eo  tc  the  shtTer 
each  morning  to  bathe  babies  make  up  for- 
mulas and  help  mothers  If  tliCir  parents 
consent,  the  girls  may  watch  a  delivt  :y  They 
Study  nutrition  and  physiology  In  this  at- 
mosphere facts  of  sex  and  riproduction  are 
learned  naturally  and  whole.-cmely  .A.l:er  20 
hours  at  the  shelter  the  girUs  earn  coif  and 
apron,  become  health  couriers  Armed  w;ih 
mask  and  thermometer  they  go  from  house 
to  house  preaching  the  Importance  of  proper 
screening  end  eating,  reporting  any  illness 
that   needs  attention. 

Second  only  to  the  shelter  In  interest  is  the 
People's  College,  whose  slogan  Is  All  sorts  of 
Classes  for  all  sorts  of  people."    Boff.e  3.200 
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men  and  w  men  attendtcl  !a--.t  year,  learning 
evr»rytr.;:.v;  :.  ;n  h'  •*•  '-<  >::.g  lu  a  ch'.jir  to  the 
art  lA  <>tl'i::i^  <i  if.bU-  0..e  c;a.-s  arrived  to 
find  quarter-  cf  bcil  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing a;.d  .1  '.(Aai  nit-.t  cutter  rtauy  to  lecture  — 
&s  he  cut  -i:id  -..'.'.(■d-- <jU  *hat  to  look  for 
In   a   bunh-r   ^^-   p      Thf  school  lights  blaze 


: .1  pa?t  m.t:: 


There  ;s  a  compltte  tex- 


tile piant  and  ni..chine  shvp  to  v.h:(h  m.il 
hand.',  come  af -.t  r  Wjrk  to  learn  skills  that 
Will  me..n    icivanfcment 

In  the  sch'.c:.s  tiie  U'.VAs  sy?=teni  Is  to  sup- 
ply niate'ials,  opp  r'ui.i'y.  ar.d  incentive. 
The  re.-.t  is  up  to  'he  brys  and  ^irls.  Science 
fi'udy  bigm.'-  with  seme  pt-rsonul  Int-rett — 
an.  fi.ihi.s.aMn  fvr  nirp'.anes  or  a  de>ire  to 
r.pa.r  the  f  .milv  cltc-iic  Iron.  Whatever  it 
Is,  It  b<'c  inrs  the  stu'i-M.t's  pii'.ate  doer 
cff  r.in^;  inio  the  v...'-t  w.  rid  ci  ?(.;ence  Three 
bey.'-  b'  uglit  a  mcdi.  1  T  F.  id  f-  r  a  dollar. 
bi.,u^;it  It  to  tlie  sch  .'  lyard  d.smantled  it. 
Cftijied  tl'.e  pa.-t^  one  by  one  to  their  third- 
neor  -h  ;  Tlurc  It  was  reassembled  w.th 
the  aid  <  i  bairprint^  and  a  visit  to  an  as- 
sembly {:,.!.'  Th-  n  the  car  was  again  taken 
apa.'t,  iiki.iin  rea>.^  nibled  m  the  yard,  and 
dri\t  n  '  f. 

S  inf  yr.ir'.  a^;  j  a  gr^.up  of  b  ys.  after  vls- 
IfiHt:  th.e  h.'.ditns  m.'a.^cum  at  Wa-hington, 
N  C.  picpo  ed  tc  build  a  mu~euin  of  their 
ov.  n  It  •«..>-  to  be  a  Icc-cabin  museum;  a 
camp.nt'U  to  stU  1'  p'-  at  a  dcUar  each  was 
su-.i.e!--fn;  the  musi  um  was  bunt  and.  In 
the  course  of  time,  filled  with  treasures  that 
only  run-  iis.  ferntint;  y  ur.i;sters  can  find. 

On-'  fea-.ure  -A  the  Parker  School  District  is 
the  year-end  sci-,  nee  fair  Everything  is 
the.-e  frMm  windmills  which  actually  punip 
wa'er  to  tomat.x.-;  grown  m  chemical  sclu- 
tlrn  At  the  la.-t  fair,  visiters  we-e  wel- 
comed bv  a  24-f'.  t-lcng  electric  sign,  stu- 
dent-bu.:t.  which  .spelled  cut  "P.Trker"  in  let- 
ters 4  feel    h.-h 

Whtn  cldtr  students  quit  sch.iol.  Hollls 
gt ',^  them  half-time  Jebs  m  the  careers  they 
wi-h  tu  pursue  n.e  rest  of  the  day  they 
spend  studying  subjects  tied  in  with  their 
m.un  ln'ere^t  At.  pre.-ent.  there  are  16 
c;a--<->.  mcetir.g  m  the  factories,  under  work- 
ing foremen  with  a  gift  for  teaching  Hol- 
lls yrung  pe-  pie  wait  -  n  you  in  department 
stores  av.ti  beauty  parlors.  They  straighten 
your  fenders,  print  yciir  visiting  cards,  work 
In      .T.ces 

Th"  wh..le  prog: am  of  conimunity  edu- 
cation in  the  Parker  district  is  carried  cut 
thi,  ugh  fur.ds  raised  by  local  ta.Kation  sup- 
pliniented  by  seme  State  support.  And  Hl  1- 
11.-;  spends  each  year  only  $54  05  per  pupil, 
whereas  education  thrcugh^ut  South  Caro- 
lina costs  $67  21  per  pupil 

Here  i*  education  uith.ut  frills  at  low  cost, 
producing  fine  citizens  and  restoring  family 
life  Die  H  Ills  achlevcm-nt  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  cc  mmunity  All  that  Is  needed 
Is  a  .s.hoestring  for  capital  and  a  bellet  m  the 
uillmgness  of  men  and  wcnien  to  help  them- 
selves. 
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Six  Years  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trr.iH 
IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  to  have  inserted 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Millis,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Lwbor  Relation.s  Board,  on- 
tilled  •'Si.x  Year^  of  the  National  Labor 
R».'lation.s  Act."  pubii.=h';'d  in  the  Augu.st 
number  of  the  Labor  Ir.formation  Bulle- 
tin. 

There  be-ing  no  objection,  the  ariicle 
wa5  ordeied  to  be  print 'd  in  'he  Record, 
as  loUowj; 

(From    Labour    Infcrma- ion    Bulletin    of 

Amcu-^*:    1941 1 

Six  Yf.vrs  of  the  N.itio.n-al  Labor  Relations 

Act 

(By    H    A    Milli-^,   Chairm.an,   N.i'i^nal   Labor 
Relations   B^ardi 

The  betiinning  of  the  year  1541  marked 
two  Mgnincant  changes  .n  the  activitie.-  of 
the  National  Labv^r  Reiiitions  Board.  The 
number  of  n.ew  cases  coming  to  the  Board, 
wh.ch  had  been  declining  during  1940,  began 
to  increa'-e  atartip'ly  S'  rond.  the  hitherto 
normal  pred'  n.nnance  cf  cases  containing 
charRes  cf  unlOor  labor  practices  by  em- 
pl.  yers  was  shiffed  to  a  predominance  of 
petitions  ioT  en-i.loyef'  el  'Ctiona.  More  than 
anything  e.^e,  -i.e  rever-.a  of  two  such  im- 
portant trends  in  the  adivi'lcs  of  the  Board 
signifies  the  value  and  accon^pUshments  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  In  the  field 
of  labiir  ie!atir;:.s 

111  the  i.e.u'iy  6  years  cf  the  existence  of 
the  N  L  R  B  ih'^re  were  only  two  periods 
in  which  the  B^aid  received  more  than  1,000 
new  cadres  a  m.  -nth  The  fi.r>t  time  this 
cccuri- d  was  in  May  193  7  immediately  after 
the  act  had  been  uphe.d  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Tlie  second  pe:  lod  began  4  years 
later,  m  May  of  this  yejr.  when  1  C75  new 
charges  and  petitions  v.-ere  filed  with  the 
Board 

It  will  be  ren^enibered  that  m  1937  com- 
plaints akiainst  antiunion  activities  were  up- 
permost in  thp  mind.s  of  American  workers. 
Two-thirds  of  the  issues  presented  to  the 
Board  in  May  of  that  year  concerned  unfair 
labor  practices  In.  May  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, tl-.e  workers  filed  more  election  peti- 
tions than  they  did  charges  and  were  appar- 
ently principaUy  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  majr  rity  clainis  fcr  rep- 
resentation at  the  bargaining  table  wi*h  their 
employers. 

What  causps  underlie  this  «hift  '  The 
answer  lies  in  the  growh  of  collective  bar- 
enirino:  as  an  accepted  and  living  practice  in 
ir.dtisTrinl  rela'^ions  Unfair  labor  practices 
are  not  a  part  cf  collective  bargaining  On 
the  contrary,  they  im.pede  and  retard  the 
normial  prcces.=es  of  collective  bargaining. 
Worker  electicns.  on  the  ether  hand,  are  an 
Integral  part  and  a  necessary  first  step  in 
collective  bargaining.  The  rapid  displace- 
ment of  unfair  labcr  practice  ca-^es  by  peti- 
tions for  electicns  thus  rr fleets  a  fundamental 
change  toward  soamd  labv.ir  relation?  during 
the  course  cf  the  past  4  years.  AH  the  other 
operation.o  cf  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  seem  to  btittress  that  conclusion. 

The  act  has  emerged  from  its  testing  period 
as  a  seasoned  instrument  The  Board's  in- 
terpretations cf  the  ac:  have  been  largely 
clarified  by  the  ccur;-  Emplcyers  new 
know  their  respcnsibilities  under  the  law. 
and  workers  can  define  the  scupe  and  limits 
of  protection  which  the  act  affords  tliem. 
More  and  more  employers  have  therefore 
come  to  accept  the  act,  not  only  as  a  matter 
cf  ccmpliance  with  law  but  m  the  alHrmative 
belief  that  collective  birgaining  alone  can 
m.aintam  fair  and  stab.e  relations  between 
American   workmen   and    mar.agom.ent. 

CLARiyiC.\TIO.N   BY  C(  Ur.TS 

The  National  Li\bor  Relations  Art  has 
probably  undtrs  .ne  mire  lecal  interpreta- 
tion d\iring  the  4  years  -ince  i:  was  declared 
valid  than  any  ether  national  law  during 
the  same  period  cf  time  The  Supreme  Court 
has  passed  en  34  of  its  lases  and  the  circuit 


courts  of  apperth  on  191  The  procedure  ol 
the  Board  has  been  reviewed  and  declared 
fair  and  prefer  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Its 
jurisdiction  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 
Upon  each  oi  the  unfair  labor  practices  .speci- 
fied by  the  Board  has  been  built  a  body  of 
legal  precedent  covering  many  detailed  situ- 
ations and  serving  as  a  guide  to  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  act. 

The  field  1$  too  vast  for  extended  treatment 
here.  A  few  examples  wUl  Illustrate  the  new 
code  of  labct  relations,  including  the  rights 
and  duties  imposed  by  the  act  and  enforced 
by  the  courts. 

Workers  now  know  through  court  rulings 
that  they  l#se  the  protection  of  the  act  if 
they  seize  tiieir  employer's  plant  or  if  they 
deliberately  attack  fellow  workers  during  a 
strike.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also  know 
that  picketing  and  a  minor  brawl  on  the 
picket  line  need  not  of  themselves  deprive 
them  of  thejr  rights.  Workers  likewise  know 
that  they  may  claim  reinstatement  if  union 
activity  wa^  the  cause  for  their  discharge, 
but  that  discharge  for  ordinary  breach  ot 
plant  discipline  lies  within  the  rights  of  their 
employers  atnd  will  not  be  handled  by  the 
Board. 

Unfair  prfictlcesi  Employers  for  their  part 
are  informeti  by  court  precedent  that  con- 
nivance with  some  of  their  workers  to  enter 
into  illegal  employment  contracts  will  not  be 
permitted.  Employers  are  now  aware  that 
the  words  of  the  act  saying  that  the  employer 
may  not  "l|iterfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees"  tnean  concretely  that  he  must  not 
hire  labor  Bpies,  must  not  close  down  his 
plant  as  a  means  of  discouraging  workers' 
organizations,  show  favoritism  toward  one  of 
several  competing  labor  organizations,  hastily 
grant  concessions  to  forestall  organization, 
give  direct  financial  support  to  an  employee 
organlzatioD,  or  refuse  to  hire  a  worker  for 
the  sole  reason  that  he  is  on  a  blacklist. 

These  an<l  many  other  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices found  by  the  Board  and  approved  by 
the  courts  fall  under  the  general  category 
of  "interfertnce"  and  are  subjected  to  testi- 
mony, rebuttal,  and  cross-examination  tn 
open  hearing.  Six  years  ago  many  employers 
opposed  tha  act  on  the  ground  that  Its  defi- 
nition of  ujfair  labor  practices  were  too  gen- 
eral Today  the  precedents'are  specific,  and 
no  employer  need  unwittingly  break  the  law. 

The  provisions  in  the  act  which  makes  It 
unfair  for  Itn  employer  to  refuse  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  representative  of  the 
majority  of  his  employees  was  at  ffrst  thought 
by  many  to  be  too  vague  fcr  legal  definition. 
The  courts,,  however,  have  had  no'difflculty 
in  setting  up  guldeposts,  for  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  an  employer  is  attempting 
to  negotiate  In  good  faith.  A  point-blank 
refusal  to  bargain,  conscious  procrastina- 
tion, reluctimce  in  offering  counter  proposals, 
and  a  rcfusSl  to  sign  a  written  contract  when 
its  terms  are  mutually  acceptable — these 
have  all  been  found  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
collective-bjirgalning  clause.  The  act,  how- 
ever, has  nip  concern  with  the  terms  of  an 
agreement,  pnd  an  employer  who  bargains  in 
good  faith  it  not  compelled  to  accept  or  reject 
particular  demands  made  on  him. 

While  strtss  is  laid  on  the  employer  s  duty 
to  bargain  collectively.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Individual  worker  must  pur- 
sue a  long  and  regularized  course  cf  action 
before  he  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  collective 
bargaining  Under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  the  worker  must  find  enough  of 
his  fellow  workers  to  make  a  majority  in  his 
bargaining  unit;  he  must  absUln  from  illegal 
conduct  In  cbtainlng  recognition  of  that  m.a- 
Jorlty;  his  representatives  must  offer  their 
terms  and  weigh  counter  proposals  offered 
by  the  employer.  The  Labor  Board  has  ruled 
on  these  situations,  and  the  courts  have  in- 
terpreted ajid  applied  these  rulings  in  suffl- 
clent  detail  to  make  their  meaning  clear  to 
all  parties.  ' 

Compliance:  While  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Natlonail  Labor  Relations  Act  remained  In 
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doubt  during  the  first  2  years,  employers  as  a 
rule  refu.«ed  to  comply  with  decisions  of  the 
Board  After  the  lav;  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  tht  spring  of  1937.  com- 
pliance became  a  netessity  in  cases  where 
Board  rulings  were  upheld  by  the  courts. 
The  number  of  consent  decrees  whereby  the 
employer  agreed  to  have  a  Beard  ruling  en- 
tered in  a  circuit  cotirt  of  appeals  without 
contesting  it  before  th?  Court  has  also  greatly 
increased. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1937 
(the  end  of  the  fii»cal  year  In  which  the  act 
was  upheld),  there  were  17  court  decisions 
and  3  consent  decrets.  During  1938  there 
were  27  court  declstcas  and  11  consent  de- 
crees, showing  that  compliance  was  still 
grudging  and  had  to  b?  enforced  by  litigation. 
A  year  later  there  were  45  court  decisions 
but  the  number  of  consent  decrees  had  risen 
to  147.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1940.  there  were  69  court  decisions  and  173 
consent  decrees,  and  preliminary  figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  19nl  show  a  continuance 
of  the  trend  which  has  made  the  entry  of 
Board  orders  by  consent  numerically  of  far 
more  importance  than  casee  enforced  by  court 
decisions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
unfair  labor  practice  decisions  of  the  past 
2  years  cover  events  A-hich  actually  occurred 
in  1937  and  1938  and  have  required  that  long 
to  proceed  through  the  regular  channels  of 
hearings,  decisions,  and  litigation.  Tlie  rela- 
tive decrease  in  the  numbers  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  coming;  to  the  Board,  and  the 
Increasing  willmgness  of  employers  to  end 
cases  by  consent  decrees,  combine  to  form 
the  conclusion  that  the  Board  may  hope  to 
expend  less  and  less  effort  on  enforcing  the 
unfair  labor  practice  provisions  of  the  act 
and  more  time  in  coaducting  employee  elec- 
tions 

Unfair  labor  pract  ce  cases  which  run  the 
whole  course  of  forrral  procedure  amount  to 
only  10  percent  of  all  Board  case*  Any  anal- 
ysis of  the  services  rerdered  to  labor  and  to 
employers  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B  must  therefore 
place  major  emphasi.'  on  the  compliance  with 
the  act  obtained  by  the  Board  through  infor- 
mal negotiation.  AbDUt  40  percent  of  all  the 
28.000  cases  the  Board  has  closed  during  5 
years  represent  Isstes  either  dismissed  by 
the  Board  or  withdrf  wn  by  originators  of  the 
case.  Another  50  pe-cent  has  been  settled  in 
the  field  informally  and  with  the  agreement 
cf  all  parties  conccrred. 

The  enforcement  of  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice provisions  of  the  act.  whether  through 
court  decisions  or  ir  formal  discussion  under 
the  supervision  of  »  Board  field  representa- 
tive, represents  the  negative  side  of  the 
Boards  work.  It  is  a  clearing  away  of  ob- 
structions which  hi  ider  both  parties  of  the 
Industrial  relationship  from  getting  together. 
Those  obstructions  removed,  workers  are 
free  If  they  wish  to  express  their  choice  for 
bargaining  representatives  through  the 
secret  ballot 

EMPLOTia:    EtrCTIONS 

Defense  producticn  has  vastly  increased 
the  use  of  the  Board's  election  machinery. 
Even  though  emp  oyers  and  unions  are 
showing  an  increasing  disposition  to  ar- 
range elections  by  :onsent,  the  number  of 
the  representation  cases  which  have  gone 
to  formal  hearing  has  doubled  during  the 
past  year.  This  makes  for  lndustri<il  peace, 
not  only  because  it  offers  the  ballot  box  as 
a  substitute  for  an  ctherwU^e  contentious  dis- 
pute, but  aho  because  It  advances  the  col- 
lective bargaining  procedure  that  much  fur- 
ther on  iti  way  to  e;  tablish  sound  and  peace- 
ful relations  betweea  labor  and  management. 

Tl:ie  es.^nce  of  a  successful  solution  of  a 
representation  di&p'ite  is  speed  When  the 
consent  of  all  parties  can  be  obtained,  the 
Board  is  able  on  the  average  to  conduct  an 
elecUon  3   weeks   alter   the    petition   is  filed. 
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To  speed  proceedings  where  consent  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  Board  announced  last  March 
that  It  would  give  priority  to  cases  involving 
defense  Indvistrles.  Among  the  cases  so  ad- 
vanced were,  for  Instance,  those  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  Ford  case  Is  a  foremost  example  of  the 
beneficial  results  which  follow  the  free  choice 
of  representatives  in  a  secret  election.  On 
May  21.  1941  Board  agents  conducted  elec- 
tions at  the  River  Rouge  a.id  Lincoln  plants 
of  the  Ford  Co.  in  which  a  total  of  77  000 
valid  votes  were  cast.  At  that  time  there 
were  9  outstanding  cases  of  unfair  labor 
practices  pending  against  the  company.  In 
2  of  these  the  Board's  ruling  had  been  up-  I 
held  by  the  courts,  the  other  7  being  In  vari-  | 
cus  stages  of  hearing  and  litigation.  Less 
than  a  month  later  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  signed 
a  contract  with  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America,  which  was  chosen  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  to  represent  the  workers. 
At  the  same  time  all  9  cases  against  the 
company  were  written  off  the  books  upon 
terms  acceptable  to  the  Board,  the  company, 
and  the  automobile  workers'  union. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  had 
agreed,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  a  strike  settle- 
ment covering  Its  Lackawanna  plant,  that  it 
would  cooperate  in  the  holding  of  a  Board 
election.  That,  likewise,  -resulted  in  a  com- 
pany agreement  with  the  union  chosen  by  the 
majority,  and  within  a  few  weeks  elections 
were  held  at  six  more  Bethlehem  plants  upon 
mutual  consent. 

WRITTEN    AGREEMENTS 

In  enacting  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  in  1935  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
expressed  the  expectation  that  the  act  would 
result  in  mutual  benefits  to  employers,  work- 
ers, and  the  general  public  The  expected 
benefits  were  stability  of  plant  operation,  em- 
ployment terms  reached  by  negotiation  and 
established  for  a  definite  period  ahead,  and 
open  channels  for  the  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances without  fear  of  retaliation.  All  these 
are  now  generally  included  in  most  WTitten 
collective  agreements.  It  is  not  the  worker 
alone  who  benefits  through  .submission  of  all 
shop  problems  to  a  signed  document.  Em- 
plcyers with  long  experience  under  contracts 
rarely  desire  to  return  to  the  uncertainties 
of  a  shop  kept  In  a  state  of  worker  restlessness 
because  of  the  absence  of  a  written  document 
embodying  the  pledge  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility. 

The  written  contract  has  the  virtue  of  In- 
cluding within  Itself  the  cure  of  many  prob- 
lems which  otherwise  might  have  to  find 
their  solution  on  the  picket  line.  There  is  a 
growing  disposition  to  write  Into  them  a 
mutual  understanding  that  there  shall  be 
neither  strikes  nor  lock-outs  during  the  life 
of  the  contract  and  that  all  disputed  points 
shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  means,  with  vol- 
untary arbitration  when  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  in  no  other  way.  Contracts  often 
provide  fcr  continuous  dealing  between 
worker  and  employer  representatives.  Wage 
scales,  seniority  regulations,  vacations,  and 
other  contentious  matters  are  put  down  in 
black  and  white.  The  flexibility  of  written' 
contracts  to  meet  new  conditions  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  many  now  contain  provisions 
for  reemployment  and  seniority  In  case  a 
worker  is  called  to  military  service. 

While  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
does  not  specifically  mention  the  written  con- 
tract, its  statement  of  findings  and  policy 
cites  the  public  necessity  to  achieve  "the 
stabUIzation  of  competitive  wage  rates  and 
working  conditions."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  interpreted  the  act  to  mean  thai  the 
terms  of  any  labor  contract,  provided  It  is 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  employer  and  to 
the  union!  should  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  both  parties. 
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HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

ui    NFV.    y.    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CI-    RLPRESENT.aTIVES 


Thursday  .S-'r'.  ":>^.-  n    104^ 


Mr.  M.\RT:N  J  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  belitve  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  editorials  which  appearod  in 
the  well-known  Catholic  periodical  .Amer- 
ica, entitled  "Protected  Camp  Immoial- 
ity"  are  of  sufficient  importance  tc  w  ar- 
rant the  attention  and  acti\-e  interest  cf 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  and  t!io 
House. 

The  conditions  existing  in  our  Army 
camps  as  revealed  in  this  article  como  to 
me  a.«;  a  great  shock  as  it  n:ust  to  the  en- 
tire membership  of  ihis  House.  It  is  cur 
plain  duty  to  demand  that  the  military 
authorities  take  prompt  action  to  end  this 
vicious  practice  which  tends  to  doMioy 
the  morals  of  our  young  men. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  America  of  August  2.  1941] 

PROTECTED    CAMP    IMMOtALlTY 

When  a  million  young  men  are  ca'hrrpd 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  ana  put  in 
military  camps,  social  problems  of  the  most 
difficult  nature  at  once  arise.  The  average 
man  at  home  has  his  Job,  his  hobbies,  and 
his  recreations.  He  is  a  clerk,  studti.t  a 
beginner  at  a  trade,  a  businessman  His 
hobby  may  be  music  or  stamp  collecting  or 
work  as  an  amateur  carpenter.  For  recre- 
ation he  occasionally  visits  a  mov;ng-picture 
theater,  attends  a  dance  now  end  then,  and 
sits  in  at  a  baseball  game  as  often  as  he  can 
find  the  time. 

All  the^e  activrue.'-  are  forcibly  set  aside 
by  the  necessary  discipline  of  a  camp.  The 
soldier  lives  with  companions  whom  he  has 
not  chosen  and  is  taken  up  with  occupa- 
tions which,  at  best,  he  may  bart i>  tolerate. 
The  old  self-chosen  life  has  ended,  and  he 
finds  himself  in  a  life  of  which  12  months 
ago  he  never  dreamed.  Obvicui'ly.  the  situa- 
tion demands  an  adjustment  which  In  some 
cases  will  be  reached  cr.ly  w-.rh  cf^nsiderable 
difficulty. 

No  doubt  the  military  au'horities  are  even 
more  keenly  awart  of  these  difficiiities  than 
any  civilian  can  be.  They  know  *. liat  men  are 
not  a  herd  of  brutes  who  can  be  trained  at 
least  in  some  faehion.  by  a  shew  of  force. 
Their  problem  Lore  is  to  ease  the  yiung 
recruits  into  tl;i  .:  :.tw  life,  with  only  the 
degree  of  ccmpulsir:.  wV,  h  militTry  ex;^eri- 
ence  has  shown  to  if  u^i'ul  A  ntw  recruit 
is  not  exactly  para. ;»;<.!  1  v  a  new  boy  at  a 
preparatory  school,  tu:  thi  ccr-ditions  of  the 
"two  have  much  in  comm'^n 

One  appri^ach  to  a  soluti(  n  of  this  difficult 
prrblem  is  through  a  program  which  provides 
the  recruits  with  facilities  f(  :  athletic  ganiCS 
and  with  such  amusemei.ts  as  m^vmc  pic- 
tures and  dances.  T  :n&r.y  C.  the  newly 
fledged  soldiers  these  devues  are  very  helpful 
Occasionally  the  men  are  g; anted  leave  to 
amuse  themselves  outside  tlie  n.ilitar:,  camps, 
and  the  authorities  try  to  keep  the  Immeciate 
neighborhood  free  from  res«T'. s  which  fur- 
nish opportunltiee  for  the  intemperate  use 
of  alcohol  and  especially  for  sexual  irregu- 
larities. In  taking  this  desirable  precaution, 
the  authorities  do  not  profess  to  act  a'-  cen- 
sors of  moral  conduct  Their^  sole  purpose  U 
to  keep  d.s-ase  cut  lI  tl.e  Army. 
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W.-h  rl-;,,t  p';r;  =e  we  d.  i.^-'  q'.arrf!  fir 
i*  ii:.rii:i;l2"  d';y  p:pv»=nts  murh  disord  r. 
Wh.it  we  do  pri.tf-t.  however,  ar.d  v;t;Grou~ly, 
1-,  th.p  apparent  bflii-{  of  the  authontie.  that 
tn  prfv.  i:f  d:'^f,,se  they  are  at  liberty  to  \ise 
me.ir.s  and  n-.erhrd*  wh:ch  are  themselV'-s 
hMni  ral  and  'Ah;.h  a'  Ici-'  '.:.  -oine  ca.^e^, 
e^en  !«UKc:est  tha'  '.nMii^ral  iv.-.u-'.;ces  may  b€ 
I:.ciuli;e(i  in  provKicci  th.  i*  p' •'  .unions  against 
ci.  -'  .i-i-   are  f  akeri 

r  1=;  def.drdly  shcckUig  to  k'..o-.".  that, 
iii.dcr  Army  ret^iilutions.  quartf rmasiers  are 
r(quired  to  have  on  hand  at  all  limes  a  stock 
o!  me'  hai.ir.il  d'Victs  which  are  supposed  to 
preitert  the  vi.s«-r  aeai:.-*  ri'.<^ea.<;e  ari^'ng  from 
sextial  promiscvuty  TV."  r.- v.-  re^rrnt  is 
warned  acain^r  Imm.rral  course-;,  not  only  by 
the  chaplains  bu'  also  by  the  Army  regula- 
tior.s  Should  he  cent! act  a  disease  In  ccn- 
fcqiience  cf  violation  of  the.se  re^iuiations,  he 
I.-;  -\ibj  rt  t.i  ,se\erp  pnni-hrnent  What  ;,> 
b.innrd  by  the  ri'.'uKi"  i  .n?  i-  i.ot  then  im- 
morality bn'  the  di.sea-e  wh;'!i  frequently 
foliowi  It  In  tills  rr,-pect  the  recr'.iit  m.av 
lead  a«  inimcral  a  life  a~  he  cm  niannge,  m 
vuw  of  the  restrictions  up'"n  his  liberty,  taut 
If  wi'h  the  aid  of  device^  furnished  him  by 
tlie  Army  he  e>'-apes  di.-ease  he  incurs  r.c 
censure 

How  n  any  p,i:er,t>  ki.oA  of  thi.-.  practice? 
With  Kori'^w  and  ftar  they  watcliL-d  tiieir  s~ns 
march  awav  but  they  were  willing  to  uuve 
them  Ui  jirorfN't  and  defend  their  country. 
What  do  th.ev  tluiik  of  The  protection  civen 
their  son.s  tjy  tlie  Army^ 

The  arkttin-.ei.*-  urtjed  ft  th;~  vile  practice 
are  IK  t  n' w  T:.' y  wi  :e  u:_-".l  24  yi'.trs  ago, 
wh'^n  The  arn\ies  were  recruit-^d  ft^r  the  first 
World  War  They  shocked  the  Christian  con- 
science then,  and  thev  sh  '."!<  the  Christian 
con.science  ti  day 

Eut  It  Is  a  worthies-  sh.ock  ui.le-s  it  snniu- 
lates  u.s  to  action  We  su^^est,  tlierefcre. 
that  yi;u  write  your  protest  at  cnce  to  your 
Senators  and  to  the  Cons;rf  ssm.ar,  fr^im  your 
district  Let  him  know  that  you  approve  the 
action  of  the  military  authorities  in  putting; 
all  evil  resorts  out  of  bounds  for  soldiers,  hut 
that  ynu  object  viiiorously  tn  the  practice  of 
furru,-hin=;  these  youni;  men  with  d^-vices 
Which  may  lessen  th.eir  fear  of  s-xiril  im- 
morally by  prcnectutg  them  against  disease 
Conttres?  can  chaiiee  the  rei;ul,iri:>ri  which  re- 
quires tlie  quartermasters  to  purchase  tho~e 
de^■lc■.  s,  and  Ccn.itress  must  change  it 

Should  there  b*?  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  anybody  as  to  the  bad  eff-.'Ct  this  policy 
of  our  military  authorities  may  have  on 
the  morals  of  our  young  men.  I  suggfst 
the  reading  of  our  article  entitled  "Morals 
Versus  Health  of  the  Men  in  the  Camps." 
by  Rev   Paul  L.  Blakely,  S.  J.: 

[Trora  America  cf  Autrust  9,  1941) 

"  MonAis   vrRsrs    hfaith  of  the  men  in    the 

CAMPS 

I  By   Paul   L    Blakely.  S    J  ) 

In  an  editorial  published  last  week  under 
the  headmi?  'Protected  Camp  Immorality." 
this  Review  directed  attention  to  an  Army 
practice  which  is  causing  much  uneasme-s 
to  thousands  t>f  American  fathers  and  moth- 
ers The  editori.il  was  written  under  a  grave 
sense  cf  duty  No  decent  man  cares  to  men- 
tion this  immoral  Army  practice,  still  less  to 
discuss  It.  But  in  this  case  silence  is  not  a 
virtue  but  vicious  cowardice 

Not  parents  alone,  but  all  of  us  want  our 
young  men  to  come  back  to  us  Improved 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  We  are 
eager  to  support  any  movemeiit  which  can 
help  these  young  men  to  make  their  nionths 
of  service  a  period  In  which  they  will  not 
■ink  in  the  moral  scale  but  rise  For  this 
very  reason  we  feel  obliged  to  protest  any 
military  regulation  which  can  lead  the  young 
BOldier  to  conclude  that  sexual  Im.morality 
does   not   matter   much   provided   that   me- 


chanical <ind  rlifinical  means  are  taken  to 
avoid  the  di.>e,ises  wn..ch  commonly  follow 
piomiscuuy  And  it  seeni-s  to  me  that  some, 
at  le  ost.  among  the  ycui  g  recruits  will  reach 
exactly  that  conclusion  i:"  the  Army  continues 
to  hand  out  to  them  "practical  mechanicil 
protec'^ion  aeamst  venereal  infection"  and  to  i 
erect  prophylactic  static  ns  open  to  them  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Most  of  us  knew  by  heart  tlie  reasons  which 
have  been  alleged  for  the  course  made  manda- 
tory by  the  Army  Regulations.  Despite  all 
that  can  be  said  by  the  officers.  Including  the 
chaplain,  some  of  the  men.  It  1.=  argued,  are 
going  to  expose  themselves  to  infection  This 
is  regrettable,  of  course,  but  they  say  they 
can  keep  a  bad  m.atter  from  getting  worse 
by  providing  fi:-t,  a  mechanical  protective 
device,  and.  next,  a  pla:e  in  which  the  man 
who  has  run  the  risk  of  disease  can  be  aided. 
With  this  man's  morals,  they  claim  they  have 
no  direct  concern,  but  what  can  be  done  to 
I    keep  down  the  incidence  of  infection  will  be 

I-  IS  quite  obvious  that  these  Army  Regu- 
lations do  not  take  morals  Into  account.  ,If 
they  did,  they  would  not  prescribe  methods 
which  to  not  a  few  of  tiie  young  men  far 
removed  from  the  moral  and  social  restraints 

!    of  home   are   a   direct   incitement  to  vicious 

I    courses 

r.e-   us   turn    to^tlic   B  .sic   Field  Manuil; 

I    Military  Sanitation  and  First  Aid,  published 

i  last  year  by  cr:'pr  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
There,  under  the  head  of  "Control  measures." 
V.-'  r;\id  that  all  "post  exchanges  are  re- 
qu;r  rl  to  stock  condoms  of  approved  quality" 
and  that  "some  one  of  these  (prophylactic 
tubes)  will  be  stocked  by  the  post  exchange." 
This  dives  us  nei  exalted  idea  of  m.oral  stand- 
ard.- in  our  new  .Army  But  that  is  not  all  In 
addit,':n,  "the  Medical  Department  Is  respon- 
sible f.T  oj:)eratiiig  sufficient  prophylactic  sta- 
tions to  serve  adequately  each  command." 
and  at  these  stations  "any  soldier  may  apply 
for  treatment  regardless  of  the  hour."  Evi- 
dently the  Government  is  not  quite  sure  of 
the  efficacy  cf  its  mechanical  and  prophylactic 
devices 

The  p- vchological  t  "ect  on  the  young 
s,  Idler  of  this  elaborate  set-up  cannot  but  be 
bad  It  conveys,  almost  irresistibly,  the  Im- 
pie  sion  that  the  Government  expects  him  to 
mdulfcte  In  riotous  cours-es  from  time  to  time. 
and  lias  n<i  objection,  provided  that  precau- 
tions are  taken  against  disease. 

It  is  re  Justitication  to  say  that  these 
"iirec.oi*;  :.-  are  taken  in  all  arm.ies.  At 
le-.'.s",  tlie  c  i.tention  Is  no  strcneer  than  the 
rejoind'^r  that  they  should  be  taken  In  none. 
But   our  position   is   that   we   are   unable  to 


appr: 


th.e    theory    that 


it  is  lawful  to  do 
evil  tli.U  seme  good  m.iy  result  This  posi- 
tion was  so  Well  explained  by  the  Most 
Reverend  J  B  Simoi:d-.  D  D.  archbishop  of 
Ho'oart.  .Australia,  in  a  public  address  on 
November  28.  1940,  that.  I  am  presuming  His 
Excellency's  permission  to  quote  liberally. 

"I  have  the  ur.pleasant  duty  of  speaking 
plainly  in.  criticism  of  the  action  of  our  pub- 
lic authorities  in  sanctioning  a  regulation 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  subversive  ef- 
fect en  the  moral  tone  :if  the  ccmmunity.  It 
has  come  as  an  unpleasant  shock  to  many 
people  to  learn  that  contraceptive  devices 
are  rec;u!arly  issued  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
A.  I.  F,  and  militia  camps  of  Australia.  In 
Tasmania,  public  tenders  were  recently  called 
for  the  wholesale  supply  of  rubber  contracep- 
tives to  the  military  authorities,  and  they  are 
now  regularly  handed  out  in  great  numtiers 
to  all  the  men  who  request  them  This 
sordid  matter  has  been  m.ade  th.e  subject  of 
coniplaint  to  me  by  parents  of  young  sol- 
diers, who  are  distressed  to  find  that  their 
sons  have  been  corrupted  by  the  easy  road  to 
vice  which  officialdom   has  opened  to  them 

"The  demoralizing  efifect  which  th'.s  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  will  have  on  the 
youth  of  Australia  is  incalculable,  and  the 
regulation    which    empowered    it    is    a    dis- 


graceful one  with  which  no  decent  govern- 
ment shouto  be  associated  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  things  to  men  in  camp  is  stated 
to  have  been  undertaken  In  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  danger  of  Infection  from 
venereal  dl^ase. 

"Does  th<  Federal  Government,  then,  as- 
cept  as  a  Orlnciple  the  vicious  theory  that 
the  end  Juitlfies  the  means,  no  matter  how 
Immoral   tliese  means  may  be? 

"Under  tie  pretext  of  protecting  the  phys- 
ical health  of  a  relatively  small  and  undisci- 
plined minority,  our  leaders  have  chosen  the 
depraved  cojurse  of  handing  out  to  the  young 
men  of  Auitralla  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
instrument!  of  Immorality.  Surely  It  Is  not 
too  much  <o  expect  that  as  they  are  rightly 
solicitous  ior  the  physical  health  of  the 
troops,  thef  would  be  equally  solicitous  for 
the  moral  Health  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  would i  refrain  from  spending  the  peo- 
ple's monej  to  provide  them  with  incentives 
to  Sin. 

"We  che^-fully  resign  ourselves  to  the  op- 
pressive bufden  of  taxation  which  Is  Imposed 
to  carry  th4  present  war  to  a  victorious  Issue. 
But  It  is  a  most  depressing  thing  to  learn 
that  any  of  the  money  wrung  from  the  peo- 
ple or  begded  from  the  poor  in  war  savings, 
Is  allocateq  for  purposes  of  immorality. 

"The  religious  leaders  In  the  various  States 
are  doing  tfceir  best  to  maintain  the  spiritual 
and  moral  standards  of  the  men  in  uniform. 
Their  peojie  have  made  splendid  sacrifices 
to  build,  epuip,  and  maintain  many  church 
huts  wh?rf  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  men 
can  be  mei.  and  their  recreation  taken  In  a 
clean  and  pealthy  atmosphere.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  money  with  which  to 
a.<^slst  this  I  fine  uplifting  work,  but  It  does 
not  scrupl^  to  spend  the  public  money  to 
break  doi^  the  moral  standards  of  the 
youths  whom  It  Invites  or  conscripts  to  de- 
fend the  Meals  of  the  Nation.  It  is  little 
wonder  thfet  cynicism  so  often  greets  the 
assertion  tjiat  we  are  fighting  to  uphold  the 
Christian  *andards  of  life. 

"We  Cat!  lollcs  have  a  clearly  defined  princi- 
ple to  guide  us  In  judging  this  action  of  the 
Governmeiit  It  Is  a  principle  given  to  us 
by  the  Hol^  Spirlf  through  the  pen  of  Saint 
Paul,  who  strongly  reprobated  the  theory  that 
we  may  dc  evil  that  some  good  may  "result 
(Romans  i!i:  8).  On  this  principle  we  must 
take  our  si  and.  even  though  it  should  prove 
to  be  as  unpalatable  to  modern  paganism  as 
,  Saint  Paul's  Insistence  on  Justice  and  chastity 
was  to  the  Roman  governor  Felix." 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  respects  the 
principles  3f  Christian  morality  can  dissent 
frcm  the  v  ews  so  frankly  and  bravely  stated 
by  Archblatiop  Simonds  It  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  thii  Government  to  take  every  possi- 
ble precau  ion  to  guard  the  health  of  these 
young  menj.  but— unless  we  go  all-out  totali- 
tarian and  assert  that  the'Government  Is  not 
bound  by  any  law— It  Is  also  obliged  to  do 
what  lies  f*-lthin  Its  province  to  safeguard 
their  morals.  When  it  fails  In  this  Important 
duty,  thenj  as  the  archbishop  says.  Its  asser- 
tion that  Itjls  fighting  to  uphold  the  Christian 
standards  ^f  life  Is  apt  to  fall  on  cynical  ears. 

It  is  defer  from  the  Government  manual 
from  whiclk  I  have  quoted,  that  the  military 
authcritied  realize  the  difficulty  inherent  In 
the  age-olcj  problem  of  keeping  an  army  free 
from  veneieal  disease.  Yet  it  is  Impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion,  after  studying  the 
manual,  that  In  the  military  scheme  too 
much  reliance  is  placed  on  prophylaxis  and 
upon  mecbanical  devices,  and  too  little  on 
the  nflueiice  of  factors  which  are  of  another 
nature.  A  military  ooserver  hac  recently 
said  that  probably  seven-eighths  of  the 
drafted  men  in  a  given  camp  are  amenable 
at  all  times  to  military  discipline.  The  re- 
mainder constitute  the  dregs  of  the  camp. 
In  spite  cf  the  wisest  administration  of 
discipline,  they  will  break  through,  and  can 
be    conuolled    only    when    sent    to    prison. 
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Archbi-hcp  Siriicnds  probably  had  some  such 
conclusion  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the 
Government  had  piovlded  an  immoral  and 
disgraceful  plan  "of  protecting  the  health  of 
a  relatively  small  and  undisciplined  minor- 
ity." The  American  military  regulations  ap- 
parently assume  that  tlii-  plan  must  be 
ajjplied  to  all  the  m^n 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Basic  Field  Man- 
\ial    ends   by  pre*crlDlng  methods  which   can 
be  used  whenever  an  excessively  high  venereal 
rate  is  found  In  a  ccmmand     Were  these  pre- 
cautions taken  frori  the   beginning,  the  al- 
leged need  of  mechitnioal  devices  in  this  fight 
against    disease    wculd    probably    disappear. 
••Stringent   control    measures   may    be    neces- 
Bary.     These  may  Include  all  or  any   part  of 
the  following:  (11  PlacinB  red-light  districts 
and  all  places  selli  ig  liquor  cut  of  bounds. 
<2)   Patrolling  of  restricted  districts  by  mili- 
tary police.     (3)    Limiting  passes  to  4  hours; 
grantinE  no  passes  after  9pm       (4)    Clnssi- 
lying    passes.      (5)    Routine    bed    checking." 
The.se  regulations,  tut  especially  the  first  two. 
ought   to   be   appli'd   from    the    outset,   and 
enforced  consistently.  Instead  of   being   held 
back  until   the  camp  Is  rotten  with  disease 
Military  police,  prcperly  trainea.  can  search 
out  places  of  evil  resort  as  often  as  they  nre 
reopened  in  anothe-r  district,  and  again  put 
them  out  of  t>ouucs.     That  degree  cf  super- 
vision, surely,  should  be  found  possible 

Only  a  tyro  In  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  wull  think  that  the  solution  of  this 
prtblem  can  be  ea  tly  reached  But  It  must 
be  held  for  ceruii  that  no  solution  can  ue 
found  in  a  method  which  is  itself  a  violation 
of  the  moral  law  When  a  government  dis- 
tributes contraceptives  in  its  military  cam.ps. 
It  acts  on  the  im.moral  principle  that  evil 
may  be  done  for  a  good  end.  helps  to  break 
down  Che  soldier's  moral  sense  and.  as  Arch- 
bishop Simonds  his  said  engages  In  a  dis- 
graceful business  with  which  no  decent  gov- 
ernment should  b-?  associated. 

Every  approach  to  a  solution  must  be  con- 
trolled by  moral  and  religious  principles.  If 
these  principles  a  e  held  to  be  of  secondary 
Importance  to  the  mechanical  devices  recom- 
merdec  in  the  Army  regulations,  a  decrease 
In  the  Incidence  cf  venereal  disease  may  be 
secured,  but  at  the  cost  of  undermining 
mcral  standards  The  Army  practice  m.ay 
produce  healthy  anlmuls  but  the  ideal  which 
we  are  entitled  to  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  the  soldier  who  is  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, faithful  to  his  country,  beceu'^e  he  is 
faithful  to  his  G'^'! 

I  Wish  to  think  the  House  for  the 
unanimcus  consrnt  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recofd  this  timely  article  on  a 
most  serious  condition  now  existing  in 
our  camps  which  must  be  an(3  shouM  be 
stopped  at  once. 


So  Case)  Was  Struck  Out 

EXTENSICiN  OF   RP:N!.ARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

CF    V  ,^.SS.^^Hl•SETTS 
IN  TtlF  HOV^E    OF   FEPFE-'rENTATl VES 

Thursday.  Scptrvih^r  11.  1941 


ARTTCI.t:    KHOM    THE   CON-SUMERS    UXTON 
REPORTS 


Mr     CASEY    nf    Mas.'^achuseil.s,     Mr. 
Spcaktr.  undti    leave  to  extend  ir.y  it- 


marks  in  the  RrroFP.  I  include  the  U  1- 
Icwmg  artic'-  V:  rr.  the  Aticust  issue  cf 
Consumers  Union  Roports: 

so    CASET     WAS     STRUCK     OCT 

"One  of  the  grrat  problems  facing  the 
American  people  today  Is  to  retain  for  the 
American  workingman  the  benefits  which 
should  flow  from  the  vast  industrial  pro- 
gram of  the  present  emergency,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  present  boom.  If  it  may  be  called 
that,  is  not  a  boomerang. 

•'Milllcns  cf  dollars  f  day  are  being  ex- 
pended in  the  national-defense  program. 
The  unemployment  list  is  dropping,  and  I 
think  that  this  body  is  duty  bound  to  see  to 
It  that  the  money  which  goes  into  the  pock- 
ets of  the  workingTran.  whether  he  t)e  a 
laborer  in  industry  ir  a  farmer,  shall  not  be 
snatched  from  his  pockets  by  Inexcusable  and 
artificial  rises  in  price." 

With  thefee  words  Representative  Joseph 
E  Caset,  of  Massachusetts  asked  the  House 
last  April  to  set  up  a  five-man  committee  to 
investigate  the  rising  cost  of  necessities  and. 
If  need  be.  propose  remedial  legislation  to 
Congress 

Mr  Caset  didn't  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  existing  administrative  agen- 
cies in  regulatine  prices — Le<m  Henderson's 
office  cf  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply  and  Thurman  Arnold's  Antitrust  Di- 
vision     But.  said  bei 

•'•  •  •  regardlers  ol  how  many  agencies 
in  the  executive  departments  are  interested  in 
prices,  a  committee  in  the  legislative  branch 
should  m.ake  it  its  nuty  to  act  as  a  watchdog 
In  the  Interest  of  decent  prices  for  vital 
goods — particularly  those  necessities  of  life, 
such  as  food,  and  clothing,  and  medicine  " 

We  agreed  w,th  Mr  Caset  when  he  intro- 
duced his  tesoluticn.  Through  Bread  &  But- 
ter we  urged  members  to  write  to  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  call  upon  them  to  vote  for 
the   resolution 

We  were  all  for  it.  but  we  didn't  get  it. 
Consumers— who  certainly  would  have 
benefited  frcm  a  responsible  inquiry  into 
price  rises — weren't  strongly  enough  organ- 
ized to  force  the  passage  cf  the  resolution 
against  the  strong  opposition  that  developed. 
The  Vneasurf  was  defeated  last  month  by  a 
vote  of  200  to  100. 

Where  did  the  strong  opposition  come  from? 
Well,  in  part  it  came  from  that  group  of  leg- 
islative hacks  ("one  eye  on  the  vote  and  the 
other  eye  closed"!  whose  stand  on  anything 
In  the  national  Interest  is  so  invariably  op- 
posed that  their  words  on  one  Issue  are  much 
the  same  as  on  any  other 

But  any  decent  proposal  runs  up  against 
opposltloii  from  that  source  It  took  more 
to  kill  the  Casey  resolution  Most  of  all,  an 
apparently  predetermined  campaign  to  mis- 
repre.sent  the  whole  purpose  of  the  resolution 
was  responsible  for  its  defeat. 

Such  tactics  are  ancient  and  familiar:  You 
set  up  a  straw  man  and  then  you  point  at 
him  with  alarm  and  then  you  knock  him 
down.  And  then.  If  you're  a  legislator,  you 
tell  the  homefolks  how  valiantly  you've  bat- 
tled to  protect  them. 

The  straw  man  this  time  was  the  charge 
that  the  Casey  resolution  was  aimed  at  the 
farmer.  Mr.  Casey  was  accused  of  wanting  to 
father  a  committee  which  would  take  money 
away  frcm  the  farmer  by  urpmt:  cuts  in 
agricultural  prices 

We  have  read  the  debate  ai.d  wi  wish  to 
note  both  admiration  and  sympathy  for  Mr 
Casey's  hard  fight  to  make  the  bcvs  talk  tw 
the  point.  Alas,  it  was  no  use  Mr  Casey 
had  expressed  an  Interest  in  "decent  prices 
for  vital  goods"  And  that  Is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject m  these  days  of  proflteerinK  &  Mr 
Caset  had  U3  be  struck  out. 

Here's  how  he  was  struck  out.  We  quote  a 
fiw  passages  frcm  the  Congressional  Record: 


■■Mr    C.x    .Geor-i.->.l       •     •      •     Tlieie    ar. 
lots   of   us     •      •      •     who   ha\e    a   euspic.cn 
that  this  is  something  of  a  drive  aeamst  the 
people  who  stir  the  soil  and  mi.k'    it  pri  duce 
the  food  that  feeds  the  ptople 

"Mr  Coffee  (Nebraska).  •  •  •  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  no  time  to  invest i;  ate 
agricultural  or  livestock  commodity  prices, 
for  markets  are  Jittery  Everybody  is  Jittery 
The  markets  are  so  sensitive  tiiat  an  investi- 
gation of  this  nature  would  be  reflected  m 
lower  prices  to  the  farmers  anfl  livestock  pro- 
ducers of  the  country      •     •     • 

"Mr.  Caset.  •  •  *  The  Idea  that  I  ..m 
advancing  a  resolution  ;.k.t  thL^  'c  hv.M  ilie 
farmer  is  ridiculous  *  *  '  Tl.ire  is 
nothing  in  thLB  resolution  that  will  hurt  the 
farmer,  but  on  the  c.-'ntrary  there  is  a  lot 
about  the  work  of  this  committee  that  will 
help  the  farmer.  •  •  •  The  farm-r  is  'he 
consumer.   \vc    are   all   coiisumt:-        "       '      * 

"How  •  •  •  can  the  farn.cr  be  hurt  by 
a  publication  of  the  truth  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  cost  cf  prcductiofci  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  ultimate  purchater     *      •      "' 

"Mr  CootET  (North  Carolina  t  •  •  • 
We  have  been  trying  to  advance  the  price  of 
farm  commodities  and  have  been  appropriat- 
ing millions  of  dollars  for  penty  payments, 
but  the  very  moment  It  is  indicated  that  the 
price  of  farm  commodities  mlrbt  advance 
somewhat,  some  people  are  getting  excited 
about  It 

"Mr  Caset  This  is  going  to  help  the  farmer 
to  get  more  of  the  purcha  trt'  dollars  into 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  •  •  •  I  do 
not  see  how  the  gentleman  can  be  greatly 
concerned  about  an  investigation  of  the 
spread  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  price  that  the  consumer  pays  Ho'W  can 
that  hurt  the  farmer?  It  rill  surely  help 
him. 

■■•  •  •  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  h  ve 
this  Information  as  to  actual  costs  go  before 
the  consumers  of  this  country  sc  that  they 
can  know  what  It  is  all  about  and  stop  all 
attempts  to  gotige  the  people  with  uccn- 
sclonably   high    prices. 

■'•  •  •  we  have  no  lef;i8lat;\e  br..i(h 
of    this    Government     that     «?ems     to     care 

•  •  •  about  the  consumer  or  the  price 
that  he  pays,  and  we  want  to  find  out  the 
reasons  for  the  spread  and  what  It  is  between 
the  price  paid  to  the  producer  and  thi  jice 
paid    by    the    con'-uii.i  r 

"Mr  T\FER  (N.  A  Y  -v.-  I  -l.ir.k  v,r  are 
making  things  ridiculous  by  passing  -urh  a 
resolution,  putting  everybody  who  Is  tiyii  g 
to  do  a  legitimate  btisiness  In  the  wholesa'e 
or  retail  trade   on  the  spot  all    the   time    by 

•  •     •     investigations 

"Mr  K.-vuTSON  (Minnesota).  This  is  clearly 
an  atten.pt  to  p<^und  down  the  prices  cf 
food  products  •  *  *  lh^p<  a.,  uh^  have 
the  best  .ntef ->  !  'h'  farm.:  .■.;  h.  art  will 
vote  against  its  pa^^.l^.;(  tx-cauK.  it  may  upset 
the  market  if  vke  otjve  in;o  it  at  this  par- 
ticular time 

■Mr  V.VRhAY  I'V.iscc  iisin  >  •  •  *  The 
merits  of  this  legishuicn  are  net  bring  prcp- 
erly   con-iderfd  " 

And  sc  :t  went  And  so  It  will  go  again 
when,  as  and  if  any  other  proposal  to  check 
up  on  runaway  prices  ccmes  along  The 
honorable  gentlemen  of  the  Ic-wer  House  re- 
act Btrongeat  to  the  presjure  that  s  hardest, 
and  the  people  who  profit  frcm  runaway 
prices  hfve  proved  over  the  years  that  they 
know  how  to  apply  the  pressure 

Consume rs  h:  d  better  learn  A  flood  of 
letters  for  th(  Casey  resolution  would  have 
changed  the  vote  Since  the  flctxi  didn't 
come,  one  modest  weapon  m  the  tight  against 
the  high  cost  cf  living  was  lest,  and  con- 
simiers  will  pay  for  the  lack  of  it. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  over  a  Nation-wide  broadcast 
on  last  Thursday  evening.  September  11. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President.  My  lellow  Americans,  the 
Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ported to  me  that  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 4  the  U  S  destroyer  Greer,  proceed- 
ing In  fvill  dayllRht  toward  Iceland,  had 
reached  a  point  southeast  of  Greeniand  She 
was  carrying;  American  mall  to  Iceland.  Slie 
was  flyiux  tlu-  Amrrican  flag  Her  Identity 
as    an    Amfrican    ship    was    unmistakable 

ShMwas  then  and  there  attacked  by  a  siib- 
marilW.  Germany  admits  that  It  was  a  Ger- 
man submarine  The  submarine  deliberately 
fired  a  torpedo  at  the  Greer,  followed  later  by 
another  torpedo  attack  In  spite  of  what 
Hitler's  propaganda  bureau  has  invented,  and 
In  spite  of  what  any  American  obstructionist 
organization  may  prefer  to  believe.  I  tell  you 
the  blunt  fact  that  the  German  submarine 
fired  first  upon  this  American  destroyer  with- 
out warning,  and  with  deliberate  design  to 
sink  her 

Our  destroyer,  at  the  time,  was  In  waters 
Which  the  Gcvtrnment  of  the  United  States 
had  declared  to  be  waters  of  self-defense — 
surrounding  outposts  of  American  protection 
in  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  north,  outposts  have  been  estab- 
lished by  u.s  In  Iceland,  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  Newfoundland.  Through  these  waters 
there  pass  many  ships  of  m.my  flaes  Th>^y 
..bear  food  and  other  supplies  to  civilians 
and  they  bear  materiel  of  war,  for  which  tl-,e 
people  of  t!:e  United  States  are  spendir.g 
billions  of  dollars,  and  which,  by  congres- 
slon;'.l  action.,  tl-.ey  have  declared  tc  be  essen- 
tial f  «r  ^he  deff'i'.se  of  their  own  land. 

Tlie  Ur.ited  States  destroyer,  when  at- 
t.Tcked,  was  proceedir.g  on  a  iet^itimate  mis- 
sicn 

If  the  dt>tr  yer  was  vl-;ble  tc  the  sub- 
marine when  the  torpedo  was  fired,  then  the 
attack  wa.~  a  cio'.iiierate  attempt  by  tiie  Nazis 
to  .-ink  a  c'.'.oly  identified  American  war,-h:p. 
On  the  c'li-r  htnd.  If  the  subm,arnie  was 
ben. nth  the  -urtace  and.  with  the  aid  of  its 
listenini:  devices  fired  In  t!ie  direction  of  the 
sound  of  til.'  American  de.-troyer  without 
even  rakm.c  tl'.e  trcuble  to  k-arn  it^  icijiitity — 
a-  the  ttlic..:l  German  Cimmunique  would 
Indicate  — then  the  attack  w.is  even  nicre  out- 
ras;eous,  Fcr  it  indicates  a  policy  of  indis- 
criminate vic'.ence  against  any  ves.-cl  sailing 
the  sv'as,  belligerent  or  nonbelligerent. 

This  was  piracy — legally  and  morally.  It 
w.is  not  the  first  nor  the  last  act  of  piracy 
which  the  Nazi  goverr.ment  has  commit tfcl 
against  the  .American  fiag  la  this  war.  At:.uk 
has  followed  attack. 


A  few  months  ago  an  American-flag  m.er- 
chant  ship,  the  Robin  Moor,  was  sunk  by  a 
N.izi  submarine  in  the  middle  of  the  South 
Atlantic  under  circumstances  violating  long- 
e.-tabhshed  International  law  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity.  Tiie  passengers  and  the 
crew  were  forced  Into  open  boats  hundreds 
of  m.iles  from  land,  in  direct  violation  of  in- 
ternational agreements  signed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany.  No  apology,  no  allegation 
of  mistake,  no  offer  of  reparations  has  come 
from  the  Nitzi  gcvernment 

In  July  1941  an  American  battleship  In 
North  American  waters  was  followed  by  a  sub- 
marine, which  fur  a  long  time  sought  to 
maneuver  itscU  ii.to  a  position  of  attack. 
The  periscope  of  the  .-ubmarine  was  clearly 
seen  No  Briti>h  or  American  submarines 
wfre  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  this  spot  at 
the  time,  so  the  nutionahfy  of  the  submarine 
is  cl"ar. 

Five  days  ago  a  United  States  Na\y  ship  on 
patrol  picked  up  three  survivors  of  an  Ameri- 
can-owned ship  operating  under  the  flag  of 
cur  sister  Republic  of  Panama — the  steamship 
S'\<^'a,  On  August  17  slie  had  been  first 
torpedifd  without  warning,  and  then  shelled, 
near  Greenland,  while  carrying  civilian  sup- 
plies to  Iceland  It  is  feared  that  the  ether 
members  of  her  crew  have  been  drowned. 
In  view  of  the  established  presence  of  Ger- 
nian  submarines  m  this  vicinity,  there  can  be 
no  reasinabie  doubt  as  to  the  identi'y  of  the 
attacker. 

Five  days  age  another  United  States  mer- 
chant ship,  the  Steel  S-'afarer,  was  sunk  by 
a  German  aircraft  in  the  Red  Sea  220  miles 
staith  of  Suez.  She  was  bound  for  an 
Egvptian  port. 

F"  .)Ur  of  the  ves.-els  sunk  or  attacked  flew 
the  American  fiag  and  were  clearly  identifi- 
able Two  of  the.-e  ships  were  warships  of 
the  American  Navy.  In  the  fiftb  ca^e.  the 
vessel  sunk  clearly  carried  the  fiag  of 
Panama 

In  the  face  of  a'l  this,  we  .Americans  are 
keeping  our  feet  on  the  ground  Our  type 
of  democratic  civilization  has  outgrown  the 
th'  U'cht  of  feeling  compelled  to  fight  some 
other  nation  by  reason  of  any  single  piratical 
attack  on  one  of  cur  sliips  We  are  not  be- 
coming hy.>terical  or  losing  our  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Therefore,  what  I  am  thinking  and 
saying  does  not  relate  t'j  any  isolated  episode. 
In.-tead.  we  Am.ericans  are  taking  a  long- 
range  pomi  of  view  m  regard  to  certain 
fundamentals  and  to  a  series  of  events  on 
land  and  en  sea  which  mtLst  be  considered  as 
a  whole — as  a  part   of  a   world  pattern. 

It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  natjpn  to 
exaggerate  an  l.-olated  incident,  or  to  become 
inflamed  by  some  cne  act  of  violence  But 
It  would  be  inexcusable  folly  to  minimize 
such  incidents  in  the  face  of  evidence  which 
make~  It  clear  tli.ix  th.e  Incident  is  not  iso- 
lated   but   part   of   a   general   plan. 

Tlie  important  truth  is  that  these  acts  of 
internaTicnal  lawlessness  are  a  manifestation 
of  a  design  which  has  been  made  clear  to 
the  American  pe<  pie  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
the  Nazi  design  to  abolish  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  and  to  acquire  absolute  control  and 
domination  of  the  seas  for  themselves. 

For  with  control  of  the  seas  in  their-own 
hand-.  tr.>-  way  can  become  clear  for  their 
next  St- p — domination  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  force.  Un- 
der Nazi  c  nt'o!  cf  the  seas,  no  merchant 
ship  cf  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
Anieric.m  republic  would  be  free  to  carry  on 
any  peaceful  c  mmercc.  except  by  the  con- 
descending grace  cf  this  foreign  and  tyran- 
nical power  Tl^.e  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
has  been,  and  which  should  always  be.  a  free 
and  friendly  hichway  for  us  would  then  be- 
conie  a  deadly  menace  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  coas:.-  cf  the  United* 


States,  and  to  the  inland  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  Hitler  government,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  $ea  and  of  the  recognized  rights 
of  all  other  Rations,  has  presumed  to  declare, 
on  paper,  that  great  areas  of  the  seas — even 
Including  a  jvast  expanse  lying  in  the  West- 
ern Hemlspllere — are  to  be  closed,  and  that 
no  ships  mat  enter  them  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
cept at  peril  of  being  sunk.  Actually  they 
are  sinking  fhips  at  will  and  without  warn- 
ing In  wldefly  separated  areas  both  within 
and  far  outside  of  these  far-flung  pretended 
zones. 

This  Nazi!  attempt  to  seize  control  of  the 
oceans  is  buk  a  counterpart  of  the  Nazi  plots 
now  being  (jarrled  on  throughout  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  all  designed  toward  the 
same  end.  por  Hitler's  advance  guards — not 
only  his  avowed  agents  but  also  his  dupes 
among  us — ftiave  sought  to  make  ready  for 
him  footholds  and  bridgeheads  In  the  New 
World,  to  be  used  as  soon  as  he  has  gained 
control  of  t^e  oceans. 

His  intrigjues,  his  plots,  his  machinations, 
his  sabotage  in  this  New  World  are  all  known 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Conspiracy  has  followed  conspiracy. 

Last  year  a  plot  to  seize  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  fias  smashed  by  the  prompt  action 
of  that  couffitry,  which  was  supported  in  full 
by  her  American  neighbors.  A  like  plot  was 
then  hatching  in  Argentina,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment has  carefully  and  wisely  blocked  it  at 
every  point.  More  recently  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  subvert  the  Government  of  Bolivia. 
.Within  the  past  few  vi»?eks  the  discovery  was 
'made  of  sectet  air  landing  fields  in  Colombia 
within  easy  range  of  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
could  multiply  Instances. 

To  be  ultimately  successful  In  world  mas- 
tery Hitler  Inows  that  he  must  get  control  ot 
the  seas.  He  must  first  destroy  the  bridge  of 
ships  whlcti  we  are  building  across  the  At- 
lantic, over  which  we  shall  continue  to  roll 
the  Implements  of  war  to  help  destroy  him 
and  all  his  Works  in  the  end.  He  must  wipe 
out  our  patrol  on  sea  and  in  the  air.  He 
must  silence  the  British  Navy. 

It  must  be  explained  again  and  again  to 
people  who  like  to  think  ot,  the  United  States 
Navy  as  an  Invincible  protection  that  this  can 
be  true  only  if  the  British  Navy  survives. 
That  is  simple  arithmetic. 

For  if  th^  world  outside  the  Americas  falls 
under  Axis  Idominaticn,  the  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities which  the  Axis  Powers  would  then  pos- 
sess in  all  df  Europe,  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
in  the  Far  East  would  be  much  greater  than 
all  the  shipbuilding  facilities  and  potential- 
ities of  all  the  Americas — not  only  greater  but 
two  or  thflee  times  greater.  Even  If  the 
United  Statds  threw  all  its  resources  into  such 
a  situation,  seeking  to  double  and  even  re- 
double the  I  ize  of  our  Navy,  the  Axis  Powers, 
in  control  ol  the  resrof  the  world,  would  have 
the  manpoD'er  and  the  physical  resources  to 
outbuild  us  several  times  over. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  ot  all  the 
Americas  t(i  stop  being  deluded  by  the  ro- 
mantic not  on  that  the  Americas  can  go  on 
living  happ  ly  and  peacefully  In  a  Nazi-domi- 
nated worlc 

Generation  after  generation  America  has 
battled  for  ;he  general  policy  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  Tiiat  policy  is  a  ver>-  simple 
one.  but  a  tasic.  fundamental  one.  It  means 
that  no  na  ion  has  the  right  to  make  the 
broad  oceans  of  the  world  at  great  distances 
from  the  a(  tual  theater  cf  land  war  unsafe 
for  the  com  nerce  of  others. 

That  has  been  our  policy,  proved  time  and 
time  again,  in  all  our  history. 

Our  policy  has  applied  from  time  imme- 
morial—anc  still  applies— not  merely  to  the 
Atlantic  bu;  to  the  Pacific  and  to  all  other 
oceans  as  w  »11. 
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Unrestricted  sutmanne  warfare  in  1941  : 
constitutes  a  defiance — an  act  of  aggres&lon —  | 
against  that  historic  American  policy.  j 

It  is  now  clear  that  Hitler  has  begun  his 
cainpalj|;n  to  contro.  the  seas  by  ruthless  force 
and  by  wiping  cut  every  vestige  of  interna- 
tional law  and  humanity. 

His  intention  has  been  made  clear.  The 
American  people  can  have  no  further  Uiu- 
felons  about  it. 

No  tender  whisperings  of  appeasers  that 
Hitler  Is  not  Interested  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  no  soporific  lullabies  that  a  wide 
ocean  protects  us  from  him  ca  long  have 
any  effect  on  the  hard-headed,  farsighted, 
and  realistic  American  people. 

Because  of  these  episodes,  because  of  the 
movements  and  operations  of  German  wer- 
ships,  and  because  of  the  clear  repeated  proof 
that  the  present  Government  of  Germany 
has  no  respect  for  treaties  or  for  interna- 
tional law.  that  It  has  no  decent  attitude 
toward  neutral  nations  or  human  l.fe.  we 
Americans  are  now  face  to  lace,  not  with 
abstract  theories,  but  with  cruel,  relentless 
facts. 

This  attack  on  the  Greer  was  no  localized 
military  operation  In  the  North  Atlantic. 
This  was  no  mere  episode  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween twc  nations.  This  was  one  determined 
Step  toward  creating  a  permanent  world 
system  based  on  force,  terror,  and  murder. 

And  I  am  sure  that  even  now  the  Nazis  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  United  Stales  will 
by  silence  give  them  the  green  light  to  go 
ahead  on  this  path  of  destruction 

The  Nazi  danger  to  our  western  world  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  mere  possibility.  The 
danger  Ls  here  now — not  only  from  a  military 
enemy  but  from  an  enemy  of  all  law  all 
llbtrty,  all  mcrality,  all  religion 

There  has  now  come  a  time  when  you  and 
I  must  see  the  cold.  Inexorable  necessity  of 
saying  to  these  Inhuman,  unrestrained  seek- 
ers of  world  conquest  and  permanent  world 
domination  by  the  sword.  ■"You  seek  to  throw 
our  children  and  our  children  s  children  into 
your  form  of  terrorism  and  slavery.  You 
have  now  attacked  our  own  safety.  You 
shall  go  no  further  " 

Normal  practices  of  diplomacy — note  writ- 
ing—are of  no  possible  use  in  dealing  with 
International  outlaws  who  sink  our  ships  and 
kill  our  citizens 

One  peaceful  nation  after  another  has  met 
disaster  because  each  refused  to  look  the  Nazi 
danger  squarely  In  the  eye  until  It  actually 
had  them  by  the  throat. 

The  United  States  will  not  make  that  fatal 
mistake. 

No  act  of  violence  or  Intimidatloii  will  keep 
us  from  maintaining  intact  two  bulwarks 
of  defense — first,  our  line  of  supply  of  mate- 
riel to -the  enemies  of  Hitler;  and,  second, 
the  freedom  of  our  shipping  on  the  high  seas 
No  matter  what  It  takes,  no  matter  what 
It  costs,  wc  will  keep  open  the  line  of  legiti- 
mate commerce  Ir  these  defensive  waters 

We  have  rought  no  shooting  war  with  Hit- 
ler We  do  not  seek  It  now.  But  neither  do 
we  want  peace  so  much  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it  by  permitting  him  to  attack  our 
naval  and  merchant  ships  while  they  are  on 
legitimate  business. 

I  assume  that  the  German  leaders  are  not 
deeply  ccncerncd  by  what  we  Americans  say 
c-  publish  about  them.  We  cannot  bring 
about  th»=  downfall  of  nazi-ism  by  th  use  of 
long-range  Invectives. 

But  when  you  see  a  rattlesnake  poised  to 
strike  you  do  not  wait  until  he  has  struck 
before  you  crush  him. 

These  Nazi  submarines  and  raiders  are  the 
rattlesnakes  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  a 
mennce  to  the  free  pathways  of  the  high 
seas  They  axe  a  challenge  to  our  sovereignty. 
They  hammer  at  cur  most  precious  rights 
when  they  attack  ships  of  the  American  flag- 


symbols  cf   cur   independt  r:ce.   cur   fieedom. 
our  very  life 

It  is  clear  to  all  Americans  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Americas  themselves 
must  now  be  defended  A  continuation  cf 
attacks  in  our  own  wa'ers.  or  in  waters  which 
could  be  used  for  further  and  greater  attacks 
on  us.  Will  inevitably  weaken  American  ability 
to  repel  Hitlerism. 

Do  not  let  us  split  hairs.  Let  us  not  ask 
ourselves  whether  the  Americas  should  begin 
to  defend  themselves  after  the  fifth  attack,  or 
the  tenth  attack,  or  the  twentieth  attack. 
The  time  for  active  defense  is  new. 
Do  not  let  us  split  hairs.  Let  us  not  say. 
"We  will  only  defend  ourselves  if  the  torpedo 
succeeds  in  getting  home,  or  if  the  crew  and 
the  passengers  are  drowned  " 

This  Is  the  time  for  prevention  of  attack 
If  submarines  or  raiders  attack  in  distant 
waters,  they  can  attack  equally  well  within 
Sight  of  cur  own  shores.  Their  very  presence 
m  any  waters  which  America  deems  vital  to 
its  defense  constitutes  an  attack 

In  the  waters  which  we  deem  necessary  for 
our  defense  American  naval  vessels  and  Amer- 
ican planes  will  no  longer  wait  until  Axis 
Eubmannts  lurking  under  the  water,  or  Axis 
raiders  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  strike  their 
deadly  blow — first. 

Upon  our  naval  and  air  patrol — now  op- 
erating in  large  numbers  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic  Ocean — falls  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  American  policy  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas — now.  That  means,  very 
simply  and  clearly,  that  our  patrolling  ves- 
sels and  planes  will  protect  all  merchant 
ships — not  only  American  sh.ps  but  ships  of 
any  flag — engaged  in  commerce  In  cur  de- 
fensive waters.  They  will  protect  them 
from  submarines:  they  will  protect  them 
from  surface  raiders. 

This  situation  Is  not  new.  The  second 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  Adams, 
ordered  the  United  States  Navy  to  riean  out 
European  privateers  and  European  ships  of 
war  which  were  infesting  the  Caribbean  and 
South  American  waters,  destroying  American 
commerce. 

The  third  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  ordered  the  United  Stales 
Navy  to  end  the  attacks  being  made  upon 
American  ships  by  the  corsairs  of  the  na- 
tions of  North  Africa. 

My  obligation  as  President  is  historic;  it 
is  clear;   it  is  Inescapable. 

It  is  no  act  of  war  on  our  part  when  we 
decide  to  protect  the  seas  which  nre  vital  to 
American  defense.  The  aggression  Is  not 
ours.     Ours  Is  solely  defense 

But  let  this  warning  be  clear  From  now 
on.  if  German  or  Italian  vessels  of  war  enter 
the  waters,  the  protection  of  which  is  neces- 
sary for  American  defense,  they  do  so  at  their 
own  peril 

The  orders  which  I  have  given  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  are  to  carry  out  that  policy — at 
once 

The  sole  responsibility  rests  upon  Germany. 
There  will  be  no  shooting  unless  Germany 
continues  to  seek  It. 

That  is  my  obvious  duty  in  this  crisis. 
That  li  the  clear  right  of  this  sovereign  Na- 
tion. That  is  the  only  step  possible,  if  we 
would  keep  tight  the  wall  of  defense  which 
we  are  pledged  to  maintain  around  this 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  no  Illusions  about  the  gravity  of 
this  step.  I  have  not  taken  it  hurriedly  or 
lightly.  It  is  the  result  of  months  and 
months  of  constant  thought  and  anxiety  and 
praj-er.  In  the  protection  of  your  Nation 
and  mint  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  American  people  have  faced  other 
grave  crises  In  their  history— with  American 
courage  and  American  resolution.  They  will 
do  no  less  today. 


They  know  t!ie  ac' unlit ie=  cf  the  attacks 
upon  us.  They  knew  ihe  neocs^.tub  ol  a 
bold  defense  again'-t  the-e  atUuk--  They 
know  that  the  linus  call  for  clear  luad.^  and 
fearless  hearts. 

And  with  that  inner  strincth  ti-.at  c^  mes 
to  a  free  peeple  consci.  u.'^  tl  tlieir  dvity  a;.d 
of  the  righteousness  cl  what  they  do,  tluy 
will— with  Divine  help  and  ga.cai.rf — stand 
their  ground  against  this  Ut(>^:  a--,.olt  upon 
their  democracy,  their  so\e:  1 1^ :.:  y  and  tlieir 
freedom. 
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EJitorial  Comment  on  President's  Address 
on  September  11 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.ARKS 

(    F 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

IN    THE    .-EN.^TE   v..'i-    IMH    VNITED    IfTATES 


Mohday.  S(.p/t."ibtr  15    li'41 


COMMIXT     FRe~iM     LE.^DINCt     L'NITED 
fT-^lKi^     NE\VbP.\PERS 

Mr.  SCHWAllTZ.  Mr.  Prcsidint,  I 
ask  unanimoui  conb.erii  to  insert  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  editorial  com- 
ment by  leading  United  States  news- 
papers on  the  President's  radio  address 
of  Thur.«:day,  September  11  Tliese  ex- 
pressions from  niwspapors  of  rvery 
political  faith  are  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  September  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments \v.  re  ord'M-eri  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fellows: 

New  York  Times  dndt per.dt  :.t-Dt:nccrat )  : 
"Wc  believe  that  the  c^ui.^i  whiih  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  foil  w  *  •  •  will 
have  the  support  of  a  great  n.aj  rity  cf  the 
people  of  the  United  States  For  we  believe 
that  this  great  majority,  new  recopniza.g 
clearly  that  we  shall  have  no  peace  and  no 
security,  no  respite  from  alarms  and  no  re- 
turn to  normal  life  until  Nazi  Gerraaiiy  is 
defeated,  is  prepared  to  accept  ai.y  necessary 
risk  to  accomplish  that  defeat  " 

New  York  Herald  Tribime  (Independent 
Republican):  "There  will  be  *  •  •  no 
doubt  about  the  overwhelming  relief  the  new 
confidence,  the  new  purpt.)6e  and  unity  with 
which  the  people  of  the  United  State*  will  see 
the  evasions  thus  cleared  away,  the  plain 
facts  announced,  the  situation  crystallized  es 
It  actually  exists,  and  their  Nat. on'.'-  policy 
placed  upon  that  firm  fouiidaticn  which  is 
the  best — the  only  possible—answer  to  the 
horror  and  menace  into  wh.ch  Hultrism  has 
plunged  our  world." 

Syracuse  (N.  Y)  Pi  .=  t-St.and,ird  iRepub- 
lican)  :  "A  step  of  incalculable  aid  to  Britain 
was  announced  last  night  by  Pre^iuent  R-i  s:  - 
velt.  It  is  stated  in  these  few  words  m  his 
speech  1  '•  •  •  Our  patrolling  \essels  and 
planes  will  protect  all  mercr.ai.t  ships— not 
only  American  ships  but  ships  cf  any  flag — 
engaged  in  commerce  in  our  defensive  waters  ' 
The  lines  can  be  Interpreted  in  only  one  w.iy. 
President  Roosevelt  said  he  had  no  illusions 
about  the  gravity  of  this  step  It  is.  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  serious  the  Nation  has 
ever  taken." 

Douglas  (Ariz.)  Daily  Di.-p..'  ):  iR  pub- 
lican):  "Tlie   Amtrican   po  i-.t    v....    suip-jit 
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f.rn-ijy  and  e!:»dly  the  pcliry  Presidei.t  R  )r,-e- 
vlt   h,T  enunciated  c:f   protectu;^   '.u:    ships,    j 
evfii   by   'hh'jt.r::.^  fir-:      a^^   should   have   been    I 
the  rule  earLer       Tli'    erf-at  majority  cf  k.yal 
Arneruai.-  w.l.   -.;.     A.'i.c:;'  to  ihe  prlicy  the 
Pr»"-'.dei.'  hi-  i :.".:. r-.i'f  6      We  are  fnr  U  " 

Idaho  D-*::-.  ^.- a' f-rrriv.  i  R.-publicar.  i  ■  "The 
•  ubr>  pi.r:v-e-  w:th  which  Mr  Roosevelt  dr  ve 
hi, me  ^■.■m>-  po'.r.T'-  immediately  arou.-es  <pefu- 
lation  as  to  The  full  mear.iiii!  H.f.er.  n',t 
we  should  puz7;e  and  fret  (jv.t  the  at-.sweis 
\\V  may  ^'a.-.rj  .".--ured  that  the  American 
Navy  kr.o-A-  th-m  and  wU!  act  arrordii.tly 
Ou:  Commar.dT  ir.  Chief  has  issued  to  his 
i  ;rc»-  tt  de'-  r:;..:ied  (  »der  Cur  du",y  as 
American-  i?  to  stand  by  the  Commaiider  m 
Chie? 

l-ds  Ar.ge..'.-  Tirr.es  i  R.-publl(  an  i  '  M.u.y, 
r.  .!  ai;  <■'.  t!.e:^i  i.-,ula'.ion>T-^.  will  say  the 
Pres.denf  -  addre-i.-.  ...  amounts  to  a 
declaration  of  '*  ir  on  Germany  and  Italy  -^i 
far  a«  it  lies  -vki-hln  the  Executive  p^jwer  to 
declare  wa:  It  does  not  It  is  a  d.  clara- 
llon  of  nnten?  tc  defend  •  .- *  *  our  .--atetv 
and  our  riL'ht-.  a^ain-t  a  proven  and  already 
under  ak»-n  prr  k-ram  of  wanton  n.--.-ault  upon 
both  •  •  *  A  ^Iv  w  of  ri2hte(ju,'-  f  rce 
nujre    often,     than    rujl    tends    to    discourage 

K'df.ii^XfT    buhet  ^ 

Portland  Oreconlan  (Independent  Repub- 
lican* If  Hitltr-  war  craft,  wherever  they 
are  found  an-  a»;ent.s  uf  piracy,  and  U  the 
Briti:-h  Navy  m'i~t  be  .supjXjrted  in  order  to 
prevent  the^^e  pirates-  from  ultimately  uvcr- 
powenrifc!  u.-  tlien  our  defensive  zone  prop- 
erly ex'end-s  to  the  end.s  of  the  ccean.s  It 
remains  for  the  President  to  say  whether  he 
."itUl  feel.s  our  detensive  xnn.e  stops  at  a  pencil 
mark  down  from  Ireland  " 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Independent  Dem- 
ocrat) ■■Thi.'»  la'her  halting  .step  •  •  • 
falls  short  cf  v^hat  the  Nation  had  a  rn:ht 
to  expect  .  •  •  xhe  menace  to  supplies 
goinj^  to  Brra:n  l.s  ntit  In  the  American  'de- 
fensive zones'  lilt  m  the  stretch  from  Ice- 
land to  the  Briti-h  Isles  •  •  •  The 
President  may  still  ask  for  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  when  the  Hou>e  of  Repre- 
sentatives reconv.-ne.s  next  Monday  It  would 
be  the  L.^icii  f  '.low-up  on  this  addre.-s,  and 
one  which  the  Prt  sidei.t  would  be  fully  Justi- 
fied m  recjuestmi:  " 

Newark  iN  J  i  Star-Ledi^er  (Independent): 
"Clearly  the  President  Is  not  looking  for  war. 
Just  as  clearly  he  1=  unwilling  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctrine  that  Hitler  Is  entitled  to  deprive 
us  of  freedom  cf  the  .seas  merely  because  he 
cannot  win  the  war  without  doing  so  If  we 
are  on  the  way  to  war  It  Is  because  we  were 
placed  m  the  path  of  war  the  very  moment 
that  Hitler  acquired  power  In  Germany  an.d 
turned  the  resources  of  that  acgre.ssive  cotir.- 
try  on  the  rLtad  to  wcirld  conquest." 

Rochester  (N  Y  )  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
(Republican)  "It  must  be  said  that  the 
President  s  order  fellows  logically  on  the  dec- 
laration of  th'  wide  defensive  zone,  on  the 
occupation  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  to  foie- 
stall  tiireats  to  that  zone,  and  on  the  author- 
IZ'Uicn  cf  the  lea^e-lend  policy  by  Ccngre.ss. 
The  country  must  expect  to  take  whatever 
further  risks  thfse  iecisjcn^  imply  But  the 
implication  of  iurther  risk  still  is  subject  to 
prud"nt  vigilance  and  reasonable  restraint 
The  limitation  the  President  himself  implied 
In  the  careful  language  describing  his  order 
should  be  niamtained  m  the  execution  of  the 
policy  decreed 

Providence  Jovirnal-Bulletin  dn.depen.d- 
ent  I  ,  'Surely  Nebrask.'.  Montana.  Arizona 
have  for  their  particular  m.tcre.sts  as  vital  a 
stake  as  has  Rliode  Island,  cr  an.y  A'lantiC 
seaboard  Sta'e  m  supfxxting  the  President  s 
policy  tc  sho  it  when  necessary  to  keep  the 
seas  free  for  the  Anierican  Mag  It  is  .\n 
American  decl.iraticn.  essential  to  our  econ- 
oniy  and  securi'v  As  a  r.ation  we  live  we 
thrive,  11  t  by  l.ir.d  alone  but  bv  sta  >us  wtU 


We  are  not  sec-ma  becauv-  we  ar-  at  the 
waters  edse  sonie  far.*a-'ic  n.gh'mare  cf  In- 
vasion, But  we  live  where  we  s.  -:-  what  goes 
out  ever  the  seas  and  wha'  conv-s  m.  ;ind  we 
know  that  all  America  cannc:  exist  a-  America 
unle-;  It  shoots  if  it  mtist.  tc  keep  the  seas 
free  fr-r  our  ^.-.s 

K:-,'  xville  J  .ur:,a;  >  Republican  )  :  "This  Is 
the  fir;:  day  ' '.  Arr.'rica's  shooting  war. 
•  *  •  At  icng  last  cur  backing  and  fill- 
ing our  moving  sidewise,  our  prcgressmg  to- 
ward a  fixed  point  by  follc-Aing  a  curve:  these 
things  are  at  an  end  •  •  •  we  have 
b?en  sidled  into  this  conflict  on  the  theory 
that  bv  ptittmg  up  enough  money  we  could 
avoid  *h=  kilhng  of  millions  cf  cur  men.  All 
signs  now  point  to  our  paying  f'^r  the  war 
and  fichting  U,  ton  " 

Bosto:.  Globe  i  Ind- p^iident )  :  "The  diffi- 
culty m  writing  about  the  President's  ad- 
dre=.s  Is  that  no  interpretation  :s  required 
Frrm  b-emning  to  end  It  Is  clear  •  •  • 
Mr  Roosevelt  has  done  what  two  of  his  pred- 
ece==ors  m  the  Presidency  did  Jchn  Adams, 
without  consent  of  Congress,  gave  orders  for 
the  United  States  Navy  to  sink,  capture,  or 
stlz>-  :.l!  arm.ed  French  ships  *  •  • 
Th  .-mas  JefTerson,  without  Congress,  also 
gavi-  an  order  to  thn  Navy  as  rs  Commander 
in  Chief  when  he  r  rdercd  the  fleet  to  end  the 
attacks  on  American  ships  by  the  pirates  of 
North   Africa  " 

Augusta  (Ga  )  Chrot.icle  ( Independent- 
Democrat  i:  "Hitler  now  has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  nature  cf  the  provocation 
which  will  lead  this  counfry  into  active  war 
against  him  He  kn  -.v.-  the  exact  point  at 
which  the  green  luht  chan-ies  to  red.  If 
wi'ih  his  customary  cy:.:c:,-m  he  decides  to 
force  us  Into  a  shooting  war,  tl'.e  responsibil- 
ity wni  be  his,  not  ours" 

S*  Petersburg  i  Fla  i  Times  (Democrat): 
"Public  reaction,  we  believe,  will  fully  sus- 
1  tain  Mr  Roosevelt  in  the  bare-fisted  manner 
with  which  he  dealt  with  the  totalitarian 
j  menace  to  the  United  States  vessels  on  the 
I  high  seas.  •  •  •  Tl:us  Germany  and 
;  Italy  are  put  on  i  otice  •  •  •  henceforth 
i    '  e  shoct  first  " 

Boston      Post       (Democrat-In(^.epe!.dent)  : 
"One   matter  which   the  Congress  might  well 
consider  is  an  investigatKni  of  the  Greer  in- 
cident  since  the  President   made  it  the  out- 
I    standing  cause  of  his  address  and  the  rtsult- 
I    ant  sh.)Oting  order  to  the  Navy  " 

Boston  Herald   (Republican  t  i   "The  United 

States  is  no  nearer  this  mornir.g  than  It  was 

yesterday  to  participation  as  a  belligewnt  in 

an  all-cut  war  against  Germany,     Indeed,  the 

probability  that  we  shall  become  involved  in 

tinrestrnlned  hostilities  against  her  seems  less 

-    than  it  was.     The  President  did  little  more 

'    than  to  issue  a  stern  caveat  tc  Germany      He 

;    did   not    go   nearly   sc   far   as   It    was   thought 

he  Would  " 

j        'Worcester  iMa-*,)   Telegram   i  R' publican)  : 

I    "W'nether  or  n  it  one  Is  disappointed  In  the 

j    speech,  one  must  approve  his  order  to  keep 

I    German  and  Italian  warships  out — that  order 

is   inevitable.     The   preservation   of  our   na- 

i    tumal  safety  and  national  honor  demands  it. 

If   the  Germans    and   Italiaris   disregard   this 

j    warning — it     means    war    with     the     United 

States," 

Baltimore  Sun  (Independent-Democrat): 
"Mr  Roosevelt's  speech  last  r.ight  was  a  grave 
and  stern  definiticn  of  American  policy  which 
will  compel  Herr  Hitler  to  bow  to  the  United 
States  in  the  North  Atlantic — and  in  other 
areas — cr  to  face  us  in  a  naval  battle.  The 
Sun  believes  this  decl.iraticn  cf  American 
policy  to  have  been  Justified  We  believe  it 
to  be  wise" 

Richnr-nd  (Va  )  Times. Di-p.-.:ch  (inde- 
penclt  r.t-Demccrat  I  I  "Mr  R  : -evcit  carried 
the  United  S'ates  to  the  very  brink  cf  all-out 
shooting  war  with  the  Axis  last  night,  for  he 
appai'Liitly  has  ordered  the  American  Navy  to 
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fire  on  any  German  or  Italian  warship  found 
In  the  Nort^  Atlantic  between  this  country 
and  Iceland  tar  in  the  South  Atlantic  between 
South  Amei^ca  and  Agrlca.  Obviously,  the 
Navy  now  wfill  shoot,  if  it  sees  an  Axis  war- 
ship In  any  i'aters  which  America  deems  vital 
to  Its  detenie,  for  the  mere  presence  of  such 
a  vessel  constitutes  an  attack.  It  !<:  high 
ch  orders  were  Issued." 
Tennessean  (Democrat):  "In  the 
face  of  uniestricted  naval  warfare  by  the 
enemy  of.  fraedom  the  policy  laid  dcwn  by  Mr. 
Rocevelt  id  In  the  American  tradition.  It 
reflects  the  [convictions  of  reali^ic  and  pa- 
triotic citiMns,  •  •  •  Instead  of  writing 
notes  Amerjca  will  use  that  medium  cf  ex- 
preseJon  by  tnhlch  the  totalitarians  have  torn 
the  world  atunder — fcrce," 

Hartford  ^curant  (Republican)  :  "The  long 
road  down  ^hich  the  Nation  has  traveled  since 
the  repeal  <jf  the  embargo  nearly  2  years  ago 
is  coming  ti  an  end  When  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  was  adopted,  the  Nation  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  accfcmplifih  the  defeat  cf  Hitlerism. 
and  the  orders  now  given  to  the  Navy  to  shcot 
the  warshlpp;  of  the  Axis  en  sight  simply  con- 
stitute meains  to  make  the  intention  good. 
That  such  a  purpose  could  hardly  be  carried 
out  without  shcotlng  wjis  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  and  |he  correctness  of  the  prophecies 
then  made|Ls  now  borne  out.  The  sh-oting 
l8  at  hand  "I 

San  Diego  (Calif)  Union  (Republican): 
"In  warning  Hitler  that  he  can  have  war  with 
the  United  States  if  he  wants  It.  and  that  hla 
desire  will  be  indicated  by  his  continued  in- 
vasions of  Western  Hemlrphere  waters.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Has  stated  a  positiin  which  Amer- 
icans must  approve.  If  Hitler  wants  to  see 
history  repeated,  let  him  continue  the  course 
he  evidently  has  chosen  ' 

San  Ftaniclsco  Chronicle  (Independent-Re- 
publican) :  "The  President's  declaration  that 
any  Germain  or  Italian  warships  will  enter 
American  ciefensive  waters  at  Us  own  peril  Is 
our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
peace  for  u4  in  a  Nazi-dominated  world.  This 
means  the  fiavy  has  been  ordered  to  shoot  at 
sight,  Thii  is  an  American  declaration,  an 
American  i'arning  to  the  Axis  desperadoes. 

•  •  •  \^e  approve  this  action  We  believe 
the  Presideint  could  do  not  less.  We  believe 
he  should  'tip  more," 

Dallas  (tTex  )  News  (Independent-Demo- 
crat) :  "WUh  legalistic  precision  he  (the  Pres- 
ident) has*  moved  for  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican shlppifig  and  American  trade  on  the  his- 
toric principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  •  ♦  • 
Clear-thinlting  Americans  endowed  with  the 
courage  th|t  made  this  country  free  and  great 
will  echo  tie  ringing  defiance  of  Nazi-Fascist 
piracy,  •  |  •  •  If  the  aggressor  nations  of 
Europe  desire  to  keep  the  peace,  there  is  no 
challenge  cjf  their  security," 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  (Democrat) : 
"President  jRoosevelt  announced  in  terms  of 
unassailable     clarity     an     American     policy. 

•  •  •  ijhe  consequences  of  any  decision 
on  Hitler's'  part  to  resist  the  United  States 
purpose  of  Hearing  the  sea  lanes  cf  sea  raiders 
would  reso|ve  Into  a  general  warfare  of  the 
seas  The'  choice  is  with  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini."       I 

Huntlngl(cn  (W,  Va  )  Herald-Dispatch  (Re- 
publican) :  "By  his  afBrmatlon  of  a  naval  pol- 
icy of  positive  action  to  rid  the  sea  lanes  in 
the  American  defensive  area  of  the  ihenace 
of  the  U-icat.  President  Roosevelt  has  re- 
solved the  battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Hitler  is 
the  loser  jWhen  the  history  of  his  defeat  is 
compiled  t|ie  chapter  WTitten  last  night  by 
the  President  will  mark  the  real  turning  point 
In  the  battle  of  the  forces  of  democracy  to 
defeat  the  ! forces  of  totalitarianism." 

Memphia Commercial  Appeal  (Independent- 
Democrat)!  "This  Issue  is  defined  and  the 
decks  cleared  fcr  action.  We  Will  not  be  in- 
timidated I  by  Nazi  threats,  torpjedoes,  or 
bombs,    •  I  ♦    •    The  die  has  been  cast  and 
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the  forthright ness  of  the  decision  is  in  the 
American  tradition     •     •     •." 

Cincinnati  Times  Star  (Republican):  "Mr 
Roosevelt's  last  two  speeclies  came  very  close 
to  being  personal  declarations  of  war.  Thurs- 
day's address,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was 
exactly  that.  Congress  and  the  pople  ap- 
oaiently  are  to  have  no  part  in  the  final 
decision." 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  (Independ- 
ent) :  "The  Presidents  address  last  night  tajtes 
the  Nation  another  long  step  toward  atfual 
participation  in  the  European  war.  witliout 
the  formal  consent  of  Ccngress  or  the  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  Neither  Congress  nor  the  public 
has  been  willing  to  follow  the  President  into 
the  war.  •  •  •  His  speech  •  •  •  lays 
the  groundwork  for  further  future  incidents 
and  developments  which  probably  will  result 
in  open  and  formal  warfare  for  the  United 
States  " 

Indianapolis  News  (Independent  Repub- 
lican): "The  President's  speech  •  •  •  Is 
a  plain  warning  that  he  is  ready  to  take  the 
final  step  into  war  •  •  •  There  will  be 
g#lieral  regret  that  the  President  did  not  lay 
this  question  before  Congress,  •  •  •  The 
President,  however,  elected  to  take  this  bold 
and  decisive  step  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  course  Is  In  line  with  his  record  He 
has  consistently  asserted  the  pcwer  of  the 
Executive  In  fields  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
province  of  Congress  and  the  courts  " 

Montgomery  Advertiser  (Democrat)  :  "Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  was  propetly  conscious  of  the 
gravity  of  hLs  responsibility  when  he  pointed 
the  clear,  if  dangerous,  course  wlilch  the 
American  people  must  pursue  if  they  are  to 
meet  that  rendezvous  of  honor  with  their 
ancestors." 

Tampa  Tribune  (Democrat)  :  "There  can 
be  no  misinterpretation  cf  the  President's 
language.  He  reasserts,  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  an  ultimatum,  the  historic  Amer- 
ican principle  of  free  seas  for  free  nations. 
Thus  is  an  arrogant,  aggressive  power  warned 
that  it  a.ssalls  that  principle  at  Its  peril.  The 
United  States  Navy  Is  at  war  •  •  •  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  American  idea,  the 
preservation  of  world  freedom. " 

Albany  (N  Y  )  Knickerbocker  News  (Inde- 
pendent Uepublicr>n)  :  "Tlie  serious  step 
taken  by  the  President  •  •  •  is  predi- 
cated upon  hla  opinion  that  Germany  has 
challenged  us  Tliat  opinion  might  not  be 
shared  by  Congress.  And  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution.  Is  the  only  power  that  can 
commit  us  to  war  and.  logically,  to  he  acts 
Inducing  war  In  this  step,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
by  Executive  leadership,  has  declared  a  policy 
that  many  will  think  should  be  defined  by 
Congress,  That  policy  of  defending  our  sup- 
plies would  be  logical  if  it  were  positive  Gt^r- 
many  is  challenging  us  " 

Rochester  Times-Union  (Independent): 
"The  President  was  on  firm  ground  when  he 
reasserttd  the  historic  American  doctrine  cf 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  our  delermlnaticn 
to  maintain  It  •  ♦  '  Nevertheless,  we 
are  forced  to  view  with  serious  misgivings  the 
manner  in  which  our  Chief  Executive  has 
gone  about  serving  notice  on  Hitler  and  the 
Nazis  that,  having  gone  thus  far.  they  shall 
go  no  further.  •  •  •  In  acting  without 
the  prior  sanction  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  President  has  assumed  a  grave 
responsibility  " 

New  York  Wurld-Te}egram  (Independent): 
"  'The  speech  was  a  httle  more  than  pessi- 
mists had  expected,  yet  a  little  less  than 
optimists  had  anticipated,'  That,  from  the 
London  point  of  view,  isn't  a  bad  size-up  of 
the  reaction  here,  as  between  the  interven- 
tionists and  the  non.  •  *  *  The  President 
in  ^hls  latest  move  does  not  dec'are  war.  tech- 
nically But  actually  he  ccines  so  close  to 
shooting— and  in  his  cwn  phrase  'sheeting 
means  war'— that  Congress  shculd  speak  on 
the  policy  the  President  has  expiesECd." 


Ntw  Ycik  Sun  (Independent):  "•  •  • 
For  the  average  American  citizen  it  (the 
speech  I  means  Just  two  things:  (1)  That  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Presideint  •  •  •  cer- 
tain acts  cf  Axis  submarines  and  surface  craft 
constitute  shooting  warfare  against  Anierican 
naval  and  mercantile  slnps  on  the  high  seas; 
and  (2)  that  by  fiat  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  the  Amtrkan 
Navy  is  actually  entering  into  shooting  war- 
fare against  armed  vessels  of  Germany  and 
Italy  found  in  waters  deemed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  be  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
Assuming  Its  premises  to  be  correct,  the 
speech  must  be  set  d.  wn  as  one  of  the  ablest 
Mr   Roosevelt  has  ever  made  " 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Independent  Re- 
publican) :  "This  Is  not  a  policy  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  as 
surely  a  factor  in  the  defense  cf  the  Americas 
as  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  weapons 
which  our  mills  are  turning  out  for  the 
British,  and  which  we.  with  the  means  avail- 
able tc  Us  as  a  ncnbelllgcrcnt.  are  rcsolvca 
shall  have  safe  transport  across  the  sea  " 

Chicago  Times  'Independent)  :  "We  assume 
that  President  Roosevelt  means — new.  at 
least — that  our  Navy  is  going  to  keep  the 
western  half  of  the  Atlantic,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Iceland  and  perhaps  mcst  of  the  way 
between  South  America  and  Africa,  swept 
clean  cf  Nazi  raiders.  For  that  step  we  be- 
lieve the  American  pecple  have  long  been 
ready  and  will  fully  support  the  President," 

Newark  (N  J  )  Evening  News  (Independ- 
ent) :  "Thg  Greer  episode  was  the  first  in  the 
actual  shooting  war.  Orders  to  our  warships 
and  planes  to  clear  American  defeii-sive  waters 
of  Axis  submarines  and  raiders  mean  that  a 
shooting  war  will  now  be  intensified  There 
is  Just  one  act  that  can  prevent  it — Hitler's 
withdrawal  from  waters  ccns.dered  vital  to 
our  defense;  in  particular  from  the  German- 
declared  war  zone  around  Iceland  " 

New  York  Post  (Independent)  ;  "Democracy 
spoke  last  night;  it  spoke  the  fact  that  Its 
opposition  to  nazi-lsm  is  not  based  on  inci- 
dents but  on  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
fwecn  the  moral  and  the  immoral  •  •  • 
Many  of  us.  not  limited  by  the  great  but 
confining  horizons  of  oCBce.  free  to  adventure 
In  cur  own  minds  as  no  President  cf  all  the 
people  can  be.  will  not  be  content.  We  seek 
more  than  was  offered  last  night  We  ask 
Instant  action  to  destroy  the  Nazi  menace 
once  and  for  all;  a  final  joining  in  the  world 
Issue  for  a  settlement  " 

St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Independent)  :  "The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  •  •  •  is  that 
President  Roosevelt  believes  the  United  States 
need  not  enter  actively  into  the  war  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  the  defeat  of  Hit- 
lerism. but  that  he  will  not  shrink  from  any 
shooting  that  may  ensue  from  standliig  firm 
on     *     •      *     aid  to  Britain." 

Kansas  City  Star  (Independent)  :  "It  was 
a  great  speech  the  President  made  last  night, 
moderate,  reasoned,  and  restrained.  The 
speech  did  not  invite  war.  It  put  the  de- 
cision up  to  Hitler.  •  •  •  Certainly  it  is 
a  decislcn  that  Involves  risks.  A  decision  to 
do  licthing  would  involve  greater  risks." 

Cleveland  News  (Republican)  :  "The  United 
Statee  today  has  reassumed  its  true  character 
as  a  Nation  of  130,000.000  people  of  independ- 
ence and  dignity,  with  enough  foresight  to 
deserve  survival  In  a  quaking  world  and 
enough  courage  to  assure  it.  Tlie  policy 
enunciated  last  night  by  President  Roosevelt 
1=  the  least  that  this  Nation  may  undertake 
in  today's  circumstances  The  alternative  is 
to  begin  a  gradual  surrender  of  all  that  we 
have  built  In  a  century  and  a  half,  and  all 
that  we  have  dreamed  of  building  " 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Independent)  : 
"The  Pres'dcnt's  declaration  was  an  Inevitable 
expression  of  American  policy,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  recent  manilestatlons  of  the  Axis 


decision  to  engage  in  tmrestrlcted  submarine 
warfare.  Hitler  and  his  satellites  *  •  • 
have  started  a  shooting  war  and  the  United 
States  accepts  tlie  challenge.  In  hu  informal 
way.  we  may  now  be  regarded  as  at  war  in  the 
Atlantic  with  Germany  and  Italy  " 

St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Independent): 
"Does  the  President  s  speech  mean  th£t  shcot- 
lng wiU  actually  cccui  ?  It  ts  entirely  up  to 
Hitler,  •  •  •  If  Hitler  continues  to  attack 
American  shipping,  shooting  will  fellow,  and 
when  Ehooting  occurs,  the  temper  of  this 
Nation  will  no  doubt  rise  to  a  demand  for 
total  war." 


Labor  Day  Address  by  Senator  Rosier 


EXTFN.'-^ION   OF   RF.M.\HKS 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

.  F   \\  :  -1    \  I^clNt.^ 
IN  THE   SE*:aTE  O?    TllF    UNITTD   STATES 


Monday.  September  15    1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     JOSEPH    ROilER.    OP 
WF.^T   VIP.niNIA 

Mi.  KILGORE.  Mi.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.'i  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  an  addre,>s 
delivered  by  my  colleague  :  Mr  Racier  i, 
on  Labor  D?y  last. 

There  being  no  cbiectlon,  the  -ddrrs.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kecord, 
as  follows:  | 

It  is  most  fitting  that  1  day  a  year  should 
he  set  pside  to  be  known  as  Labor  Day      The 
Itbor    movement    Jn    the    United    Sates    has 
been    one   of    the    mcst    distinctive    d' velcp- 
mentj:  of  the  last  50  years.     This  movemmt 
ha=  grown  out  of  the  creation  of  large  indus- 
trial  orcanlzatlons  with  many   thousands   of 
stockholders  whose  interests  have  been  rtp- 
resented  by  manaeers      In  the  early  stapes  of 
our  industrial  development,  and   even   dcwn 
to  the  present  time,  management  has  seem- 
ingly be^n  m.ore  anxious  to  earn  large  divi- 
dends for  its  stockholders  then  It  has  been  to 
improve   the    conditions   of    livine   for    labor. 
The  modern  labor  organization  grows  cut  cf 
the  fact  that  an  individual  wcrker  cannot  pio- 
tect  his  interests  in  dealit>g  with  corpora 'e 
management.     There   have  been   throughout 
this  period   of   Industrial   expansion   always  a 
few  large  industries  that   have  recognized  in 
a  generous  way  the  rights  of  labor  by  payij.g 
wages    commensurate    with   plant   prosperity 
and  by  varlovi.c  prcflt-sharing  plans  wh:(h  sc- 
ccrded  to  their  workers  a  jtlst  recognition  of 
their  services  In  industry     In  this  period  c^n^ 
servatlve  management  has  been  s-ow  to  rtc- 
ognizt  the  rights  of  labor  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  cf  raising  wp.ges  atd  improving  the 
standards  of  living 

After  years  of  struggle  tht  Federal  Govein- 
ment  has  finally  incorporated  in  the  laws  rf 
the  Nation  the  right  of  labar  to  organiz-?  and 
to  bergain  collectively  with  the  employer. 
The  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Natlcnnl 
Labor  Relations  Act,  has  finally  been  su-- 
tcmed  by  the  Supreme  Couft,  and  lndvistr\'  is  > 
now  (,Tadual]y  recognizing  and  puttirg  in'O 
practice  the  p-ovlsions  of  this  law  It  is  "  X 
mv  purpose  today  to  review  the  history  of  the 
labor  movement  In  this  country  It  1=  strtt- 
clent  to  say  that  labor  In  the  last  helf  cer.- 
tury.  through  its  organizations,  has  berorr.e 
consciout  ol  its  rights  and  privileges     No  one 
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would  rlalm  that  this  labor  movement  has 
beoi.  free  !r  ,m  fricticn  and  strife  Through- 
out h:>;Tf  ry  it  ha.-  always  bfen  true  that  any 
advai.remfnt  ct  the  wfliare  of  the  mas.sf-  cf 
the  pi  cple  ha«  '  onie  about  through  struggles 
tha?   are  scmprimes  attended   by  v.olence 

Charirt'S     ct     U. Justice     caniiut      fairly     b€ 
lodsjfd   HKair.st   either  manas^cment  f;r  lata^jr. 
It    has   bfei:   a    clash   of   Ideas   and   different 
tl-.rcnes    cor.ceri.ir.K    the    relation    of    man- 
aiiemer.t  to  its  employees.     In  the  early  days, 
when   V.-.c   owner   of    the    plant    was    the    eni- 
pl'ver,    he    sustained    an    intimate    and    per- 
sonal  relarii.:.    ti    these    who   wurked   In    his 
plaiit      In  bustainin?  t'nat  personal  relati  ^n, 
he   necessarily    had    a    direct    Interest    In    the 
welfare    '>'    ttinse    who    worked    for    hi:n       In 
that  period  thrrt-  was  a  certain  fluidity  in  the 
ni..".cment    of    labor    that    made    it    easy    fur 
the  workers  to   K  >   from  one  plant  or  ccm- 
munlly  to  anoth.-r      As  the   lar^r   Industrial 
plants    came    Into    existence,    and    corpora- 
tions were  created  with   thousands  of   stock- 
hold'^rs    who    were    Interested    only    In    the 
dividends    from    their    Ir.vestment.   there    de- 
vel' ped     the     board     of     directors     and     the 
vari.ius     forma     of     corporate     manat^ement 
In    this    development    the    previous    personal 
relations    of    the    employer-owner    with    his 
employees   ceased    to   exist.     The    relation    of 
labor    then  became  an  extremely  Impersonal 
ont       I    think    it    will     be    agreed    that    the 
creation    of    c<:illective    bargaining    lor    larije 
groups  of  labc;rers  in  dealing  witli    their  e:n- 
j)lnyprs    was    an    eminent    and    JUst    plan    for 
protecting   the    interest    of    labor      It    is    In- 
teresting and  in-pirlng  to  note  that  in  recent 
years    many     great    indu-tries    have    finally 
reci  gnlzed  the  principle  of  collective  barg.iin- 
Ing  and  the  ru^lits  of  labor   to  deal  In  a   col- 
lective  Way   w;:h    management   which    repre- 
sents   the    co'.leotive    Interests    cf    thc~e    who 
have   Invested   their   capital   In    Industry 

We  have  s  in^.e  students  of  Industrial  ar'.d 
economic  pr.  i;)'..  :ns  m  ovir  country  wh.o  de- 
plore what  tliey  call  tlie  class  strukj^le.  As 
I  study  t!ie  history  ol  social  and  economical 
deveU'pmtr'.t  i:i  the  countries  cf  the  world. 
I  find  tiiat  pr.,i:ress  has  always  come  out  of 
the  struiTt'les  of  certain  iiroups  for  a  larger 
share  m  tiie  >atisfact ions  of  lite  and  a  creater 
security  in  the  social  and  Industrial  world. 
It  has  become  a  dominant  point  of  our  pres- 
ent-day iiie  for  all  classes  and  professions  to 
organi/e  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their 
own.  Welfare  ;i!.ci  tile  advancing  of  their  own 
Iriterests  Tiie  o:  i::ar.i<;atio.n  of  e  niedical 
fraternity  In  a  great  national  association, 
for  the  upholding  o:  the  stan.lards  cf  thjir 
picfts.-icn  and  the  advancement  Ci  their  prc- 
fessu.nal  inteiesis,  is  Jusi  as  much  ol  a 
cla.-s  movement  as  the  criranization  of  any 
griit    inrius::ial    ^rou:; 

As  I  observe  the  great  organizations  of  vari- 
ous k,r'.  up.-  in  Industrie.^  and  professions,  and 
business  s.  I  am  convinced  that  all  such 
movements  ha\e  had  a  distinctive  effect  upon 
the  progress  uf  all  of  our  pn-cple  &.>.  tod.iy. 
we  celebrate  i:.  a  national  holiday  the  ad- 
vancement of  labor  m  Us  progressive  efforts 
for  improvement  of  th.e  standards  of  living 
and  i-.r  a  greavr  participation  m  all  of  the 
benefits  of  modern  civiUz.ition.  L;ibor.  tod;iy. 
lias  a  recogni' ion.  and  a  dignity  that  It  has 
n"ver  had  befoie  ir.  our  history  This  has 
prown  I  ut  cf  rh?  fact  that,  through  it?  cr- 
g.\:-../at:ons  iiiul  irs  own  etTorts.  it  has  set  up 
s-ancLirds  o:  l;vi:.g  that  give  the  laborirg 
people  se!f-re-pect  and  a  feelini;  ot  mcie- 
p«'ncle;'.ce  I  .'.:n  amon^;  those  who  be.iive 
that  the  prosperity  arid  securuy  of  cur  Na- 
tion dej-end  i:pcn  a  wide  distribution  iim.or.g 
all  of  our  people  of  the  benefits  and  satisfac- 
tioo«  of  onr  no.lern  progress  The  laborer  In 
his  h  line  and  ir.  his  social  contacts  Is  entitled 

to  tl'.j.-e  pleasur '«  and  erijoyinPht.s  which  are 
acepted  as  their  rn^ht  by  the  most -favored 
poople  ill  our  commuiiities 

We  have  founded  and  devel'iped  In  th.is 
co-o.:.'rv  a  eieir  svst  ^m  of  p\iblic  educati"^n 
Which  I. pens  *, h:^  dcora  Ic  culture  and  oppor- 


tunity for  all  of  the  children  of  our  people. 
There  was  a  time  when  such  privileges  were 
limited  to  the  children  of  the  favored  and 
the  rich  It  required  a  long  strtiggle  on  the 
part  o:  these  who  beh.eved  In  the  rights  of 
cur  people  to  establish  the  advantages  of 
public  education  to  all  of  the  people  at 
public  expense  Even  now  on  oc'  a~lon  large 
taxpav',-r-,,  who  represent  the  privileged 
clas-t's  pro'e'-t  acamst  a  ?yste:n  of  education 
th.it   provides  for   the   training   and   develop- 


ment  of  all  of  our  you:. 


pe-p.e. 


If  our  In- 


stittitior.s  are  to  endur^'  i*  i"-  just  as  Impor- 
tant for  the  children  of  our  laboring  people 
to  have  a  modern  education  a.->  it  Is  for  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  The  critics  some- 
times declare  that  when  laboring  people 
draw  larije  wages  they  acr  foolishly  in  spend- 
ing their  income  Just  the  other  day  I  heard 
such  a  criticism  of  a  group  of  men  who  are 
now  drawing  large  pay  It  may  be  true  that 
there  are  occasional  individuals  in  our  labor- 
ing groups  who  do  not  have  a  sense  of  thrift 
arid  of  responsibility  in  handling  their 
lr.com.es 

These  cf  us  who  believe  in  fair  wage?  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  of  our  people  would 
not  deny  this  fact  However,  when  we  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  our  so-called  wealthy 
cla.-ses.  we  would  fir.d  it  to  be  true  that 
there  Is  Just  as  great  a  lack  of  sense  and 
responsibility  cf  many  in  those  groups. 
What  we  need  m  thi';  coun'ry,  more  than 
anything  el-se.  is  a  sen.'^e  of  values  among  all 
of  cur  peoples — both  those  who  labor  and 
those  who  invest  capital  in  the  mana.!ement 
of  Industry.  No  one  has  any  envy  for  the 
capitalist  or  Indu-tnal  maniiger  who  lives  In 
a  fine  mansion  on  the  avenvie  But  these 
who  believe  In  social  Ju=rti:e  think  there 
should  be  some  of  the  m.edern  standards 
of  living  set  up  In  the  h.^mes  f  the  cross 
streets  and  those  boyond  the  r.olroad  tracks. 
Labor,  t  ;day,  has  a  ri^ht  to  tiike  pride  In 
the  achievements  cf  the  la-t  lialf  century. 
The  labor  organization  h.is  great  responsi- 
bility re--ting  upon  it 

In  the  years  Just  ahead  cf  us,  the~e  or- 
ganiza'ions  will  b-:-  tested  by  the  leadership 
which  they  create.  No  movemer.t  will  rise 
above  the  Intellecrual  ability  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  lead  It  The  labor  move- 
ment has  produced  seme  great  humanitarian 
leaders,  leaders  cf  whom  we  may  be  proud. 
It  mu~t  coi^.tir.ue  to  develop  and  recognize 
such  leadership.  Government  itself.  In  the 
future,  will  ri.se  or  fail  with  the  men  who 
direct  its  affair.-^  Tlie  gr.^atest  need  of  our 
Nation  and  cf  the  world  today  is  human 
character  We  need  m  government.  In  the 
labor  movement,  and  m  the  struggles  of 
mankind  for  better  thio^'^  men  arid  women 
of  great  wi-dom.  of  unswerving  Integrity, 
and  cf  out5tand!ng  character 

We  are  engaged  todav  m  a  er  at  program 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation  We  are  called 
upon  for  a  united  effort  in  building  up  our 
defen-e-  to  protect  ourselves  against  a  great 
world  danger.  We  h;ive  here  a  test  of  our 
patriotism  and  cur  willingness  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  pre.-ervatlon  of  our  rights  in  a 
democratic  country  There  are  two  conflict- 
ins  idea=;  of  government  and  social  progress 
contending  for  suprem.acy  in  the  world  to- 
d.iy I:  the  Hitler  Idea  of  social  and  eco- 
n  mic  control  should  prev.r.;  throughout 
tli;^  world,  n  ■'  o;i!y  labor  bu:  industrial 
mana£;ement  as  well  will  become  the  serfs 
cf   -crfie    dictator 

Tliere  wore  thrse  in  Germany  who.  In  the 
early    stages,    enccora-ireci    the    Hitler    niove- 

men.t  b,'cause  tht^y  had  som.e  vague  idea  that 
that  movement  would  bring  the  masse*;  of 
the  p.  cple  under  s.^.me  sort  of  contrcl.  Tliey 
have  fcuna  cut  to  their  sorrow  that  the  same 
dictatcnal  po'.ver.«.  which  are  now  making 
sLives  of  the  people  cf  that  c  ur.'ry.  are  also 
enslaving  them  The  Government  of  the 
Unit-^d  States  of  America  was  established  by 
people  who  fled  fro.m  tj«^  cppreseion  and  tyr- 
annies of   the  European  countries  cl  3  cen- 


turies   ago      Here    In    our    country    we    have 
established    the    most    advanced    civilization 
In  the  world     We  have  created  here  a  gov- 
ernment wlilch  is  under  the  control  of  the 
people   undtr  it.     From  the  formation   and 
adoption   of   our   Constitution,    down    to    the 
present    time,    the    citizens    of    this    country 
have  determined  by  their  choice   who  shall 
rule  them.    We  are  told  by  some  people  that 
a  democracy  will  not  work.    We  need  only 
lock  at  the  history  of  our  Nation  to  find  that: 
our  Federal  Government  has  provided  greater 
protection  $nd  freedom   for  its  people   than 
any  other  government.     We   are  confronted, 
today,  with  a  movement  which  would  set  up 
an  authoritirlan  control  of  all  of  the  masses 
of  our  peoj$e.     No  one  should  minimize  the 
fact  that  tHis  movement  Is  a  direct  threat  to 
our  Nation.     If  the  Hitler  movement  should 
bring  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  under  its  heel.  It  will  only  be 
a  short  time  until  that   power  reaches  into 
the    Western    Hemisphere      Our    program    of 
defense  in  t}hls  country  has  in  mind  not  only 
every  posslj^le  aid  to  those  nations  that  are 
fighting  Hlileiism,   but   it   has  in  mind  the 
freedom  of  ithe  seas  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans.    We  are  being  called  upon 
to  put  fortli  our  utmost  for  the  development 
cf  those  material  forces  and  powers  that  will 
enable  us  t<>  repel  this  power  which  threatens 
us.     This  ^*111  require  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  both  la^or  and   industry  in  our  country. 
This  Is  no  time  for  any  agency  to  seek  any 
selfish   end.     Selfishness   and  greed   must   be 
brought    under    subjection    in    this   country. 
The  same  aacriflces  which  are  being  made  by 
our   great   Army   in   training   should    be   re- 
quired back  home  from  those  who   labor  in 
our  industjies  and  those  who  manage  them. 
The  Unltecl  States  of  America  was  created  by 
men  with  great  ideas      If  we  are  worthy  cf 
bur  heritagie.  we  must  be  willing  to  make  the 
same  sacr^ces  which  our  forefathers  made 
in  establishing  this  land  of  the  free. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  have  no 
Interest  ln|the  struggle  that  is  raging  in  the 
world  toda|.  that  the  contest  on  the  European 
Continent  find  in  the  East  is  no  affair  of  ours. 
These  are  the  pjeople  who  are  known  as  the 
lEOlatlonistfe.  They  overlook  the  fact  that 
modern  c(immunicatlon  and  transportation 
have  brought  all  nations  Into  close  relation 
and  assocfction.  We  cannot  separate  our- 
selves frori  the  rest  of  the  world  now.  We 
are  too  cldse  to  It.  When  this  Government 
was  founded,  cro.=slng  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
a  Journey  if  weeks;  now  it  is  a  hop  of  a  few- 
hours.  In!  a  large  measure  the  outcome  ot 
the  present  world  struggle  will  dei>end  upon  a 
clash  of  material  forces;  but  In  a  still  greater 
measure  io  my  opinion.  It  will  depend  upon 
contesting  theories  of  society  and  government. 
In  our  schools  and  on  our  public  forums  we 
should  glv#  more  time  than  ever  before  to  the 
history  and  growth  of  our  American  institu- 
tions and  our  Government.  We  need  more 
than  ever  |i  deep  appreciation  of  what  Amer- 
ican freedtim  and  the  American  way  of  life 
mean.  Thie  Ideals  of  American  freedom  must 
not  fall  th^  world  In  this  crisis.  We  are  hold- 
ing, and  miust  continue  to  hold,  the  torch  of 
freedcm  tljat  will  be  the  beacon  light  for  the 
oppressed  j peoples  of  tiie  world  On  this 
Labor  Day!  I  appeal  to  all  of  our  people  for 
loyalty,  detotion.  end  sacrifices  for  the  ideals 
of  Ameritan  freedom  and  opportunity. 
There  must  be  no  compromise  with  Hitlerism 
and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  We  have 
no  stock  tti  the  so-called  new  order  which 
Hitler  prcjioses  for  Europe  and  the  world.    It 

smacks  tod  much  cf  tyranny  and  dictatorship. 
We  still  btlieve  that  the  American  type  cf 
governmerit  can  be  made  effective.  We  still 
believe  thajt  the  Individual  rights  of  men  can 
be  preserved.  In  that  belief  we  must  have 
100  percent  of  national  unity  not  only  in  up- 
holding cur  American  Ideals  but  In  the  devel- 
opment of  jthose  material  forces  in  the  way  of 
national  defense  that  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  an*  preserve  those  ideals  In  the  world. 
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Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 

EXTENSION  OF  KEM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  L  HERRING 

or  IOWA 

IN   THE   SENATE    ."^F  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  S:picmbcr  15.  1941 


ARTir:  F   BV    H  \RLAN  MILLER 


Mr.  HERRINCl.  Mr  E>iesident.  I  a^k 
unanimous  lonsent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Harlan  Miller  in  connectmn  with  the 
recent  visit  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  lo 
Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wai>  ordered  lo  te  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OVE=l  THE  COFFEE 

(By  Harlan  Miller) 

Dear  Mr  Lindbhrgh  When  you  were  here 
In  1927  I  wrote  an  enthusiastic  story  about 
you  which  sounds  rather  naive  today.  I  met 
you,  and  even  supplied,  in  a  minor  crisis 
which  arose,  some  refreshment  for  you  and 
the  flyers  of  the  Eighteenth  Squadron  May 
I  presume  on  this  slight  acquaintance  to  ask 
you  a  few  questlo  is? 

First  let  me  say  that,  despite  harsh  things 
said.  I  still  confers  a  certain  regard  for  you. 
You  were  once  a  candid,  reticent,  clean-cut 
young  man  You  flew  the  Atlantic,  as  one  of 
our  Iowa  boys  dil  the  same  month  I  be- 
lieve that  in  a  peculiar  way  you  regard  your- 
self as  a  patriot 

You  keep  saying  that  you  represent  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people.  But  4  jionths 
ago,  when  you  b?gan  to  say  that,  accurate 
surveys  by  Gallup,  an  lowan.  showed  71  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  favor  convoys  to 
prevent  a  British  defeat,  68  percent  favor 
going  to  war  If  it  s  the  only  way  to  beat  the 
Axis.  Knowing  that,  can  you  continue  truth- 
fully to  say  you  lepresent  80  percent  of  the 
American  people? 

How  much  we:e  you  unconsciously  influ- 
enced by  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  the  notorious 
French  Fa.'^cist,  yc  ur  mentor  in  the  mechani- 
cal-heart experiments,  whose  views  helped 
bring  ruin  to  France'  Were  you  a  victim  of 
his  foreign  "Ismi"?  Have  you  been  influ- 
enced or  helped  o  i  your  speeches  by  Sylvester 
Viereck,  Lothrof'  Stoddard,  or  Lawrence 
Dennis,  the  pro-Nazi  propagandists? 

What  do  you  riean  by  your  veiled,  subtle 
cries  for  an  immediate  change  of  government, 
before  the  1944  elections,  apparently  by  seme 
method  not  pro'ided  in  our  Constitution? 
Who  are  your  bfckers?  Are  they  old-guard 
politicians  like  Mr  Hoover's  Bill  Castle,  who 
Is  so  fond  of  Jap  in?  You  were  frank  about 
your  backers  In  1927.  Will  you  be  frank 
about  them  tonifht? 

You  blundered  about  the  numbers  and  in- 
vincibility of  the  Luftwaffe.  You  blundered 
in  June  1940,  when  you  told  Senators  Eng- 
land would  last  only  30  to  60  days  You 
blundered  about  the  weakness  of  the  Russian 

air  force.  You  blundered  when  you  urged 
no  sale  of  offensive  weapons  (bombers)  to 
England,  but  only  defensive  weapons  (pur- 
suit planes) .  wl  ile  Army  flyers  laughed  at 
you.  because  botr  types  are  t>oth  offensive  and 
defensive.  Do  ycu  still  think  yowrself  In- 
fallible? 

A  man  who  has  accused  the  President  of 
"deception"  cannot  expect  to  be  handled  with 
gloves,  must  aciept  some  mild  criticism  cf 
himself.  Why  hf  ve  you  said  so  much  to  hurt 
the  British,  but  nothing  to  help  them?    Why 


have  you  said  so  much  to  help  the  Nazis, 
but  nothing  t;  hurt  them?  Did  ycu  deno'ince 
the  Russians  as  Nazi  allies?  Then  why  do 
you  denounce  tliem  as  Britain's  allies' 

What  makes  ycu  so  positive  wc  are  safe 
from  Nazi  aggression?  In  1917  18  we  f-ent 
2,000.000  men  to  Europe  Why  are  you  so 
certain  the  Nazis  couldn't  send  2.000,000  men 
to  this  hemisphere,  especially  if  they  had  the 
British.  French  Italian,  Russian,  and  Japa- 
nese Fleets  and  shipyards?  Is  there  some- 
thing m  the  Nazi  Ideology  that  appeals  to 
you?     Aren't  you  horrified  by  any  of  It? 

Since  Germany  Invaded  Poland,  you  have 
made  19  radio  ?peeches.  2  in  the  first  45  days 
of  the  war.  all  helpful  to  Hitlei.  all  hurtful 
to  England  Why  didnt  you  make  any  radio 
speeches  In  the  3  years  after  1936  when  you 
discovered  Germany's  air  strength,  to  urge 
America  to  build  an  air  force?  Why  were 
you  silent  then? 

Are  you  politically  ambltloxis?  If  so.  why 
not  admit  it  in  your  speech  here  tonight ■> 
Are  your  speeches  merely  an  all -cut  pclittcal 
attack  on  the  President?  Whirr  did  you 
acquire  your  ethnic  and  strategic  data?  On 
what  meal  hath  this  our  Caesar  fed  that  he 
hath  grown  so  wise?  Have  ycu  read  Meln 
Kampf? 

Even  your  severest  critics,  Mr  Lindbergh 
once  your  admirers,  are  honestly  curious 
about  your  position  and  mystified  by  it.  If 
some  of  these  questions  seem  harsh,  it 
Is  because  they  reflect  the  degree  of  their 
mystiflcaticn.   their   disillusion 

I  don't  believe  the  petty,  stupid,  little 
stories  told  against  you  I'm  unwilling  to 
di-'miss  you  as  a  wrong-way  Ccrrigan.  headed 
toward  Berlin  when  you  think  you're  headed 
toward  Washington  For  pood  reasons, 
would  you  change  your  mind?  Will  you 
answer  the*e  questions?  Or  will  this  be 
another  Ccughlin.  Moseley,  Pelley.  sllver- 
shlrt  speech?  If  you  are  truly  patriotic,  you 
will  answer  them  or  at  least  ask  them  of 
yourself,  when  you  are  alone  with  your  con- 
sciCLce. 

Shockh    E>. -.\:  miker 
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Monday.  Scptcvibcr  15.  1941 


EDITORIAI-   BY    JAMES  M     LANGLEY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

Cf     N'.  'A     H  •  ^■.P'~t'rf-  F 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  1  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "War,"  written  by  James  M. 
Langley,  and  published  in  the  Concord 
Monitor  of  September  12,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  »f  ollow's : 

[From  the  Concord  Monitor  and  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  of  September  12.  1941) 

The  President  last  night  declared  war  in 
5ea  areas  of  his  own  choice,  for  he  Is  the  one 
who  decides  by  proclamation  what  and  where 
our  defense  areas  are.  His  declaration  was 
against  Germany  and  Italy  That  Is  the 
clear  Intent  of  what  he  told  the   world: 

"Prom  now  on,  if  German  or  Italian  ves- 
B€lb  Of  war  enter  the  \^auri^.  tht  protection 


of  which   Is   necessary   for   .Am  luan   dcfcn.'-e. 
they  do  so  at  their  own  peril   ' 

It  v,B6  the  Presidents  extension  of  the 
limits  of  vraters  considered  essential  bv  hitn 
to  American  defense  which  resulted  m  the 
inciden's  i  the  President  calls  them  episodes) 
which  made  his  announced  action  f  la.'t 
night  Inevitable  Havinc  done  the  one  thinu 
he  could  not  long  expect  not  to  have  to  do 
the  other  It  has  become  nec<'»arv  perhaps 
sooner  thsin  the  President  expected 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Prtsldetifs 
declaration  ol  limited  war  came  as  very  much 
of  a  surprise  to  the  Annrican  people,  whither 
they  are  .solatlonlsts  or  interventionists,  or 
Ecmewher.?  In  between  Wlicn  the  President 
said  the  Red  Sea  was  t  pen  to  American 
freighters  despite  the  Neutrality  Act.  and 
when  he  announced  the  occup>tlon  of  Ice- 
land, the  action  he  has  now  tfkan  necessarily 
became  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Having  declared  limited  war  It  now  Is  only 
a  quistion  of  time  until  the  PVesldent  a^-ks 
Congress  x>  de<;lare  unlimited  war  The  mir- 
acle is  that  with  such  complete  control  c\er 
this  Natl<  ns  destiny  the  President  has  bct-n 
prevented  so  long  from  mak"n^  tven  his  lim- 
ited declaration  of  war  That  he  has  been- is 
to  the  en  dit  of  the  American  people.  Their 
refusal  to  be  stampeded  by  events  'has  already 
saved  many  li\e> 

The  Pr':s;dent  d-d  not  define  ihe,limit6  of 
writers  considered  by  him  es.'-entlal  to  Arnrri- 
can  defen.'^  Does  he  intend  to  stand  upjn 
previous  definitions?  Will  the  Navy  be  ex- 
pected I-  keep  the  Red  Sea  free  of  Axis  sub- 
marines, suriace  warciaft.  and  surcraft?  WUl 
the  declaration  of  unlimited  War  result  in 
convoyinf;  within  "defense  watels  and  aban- 
donment of  the  "patror'  quibble?  Just  win  n 
did  the  President  Issue  his  ordens  to  the  Navy 
to  shoot  first?  Did  he  do  so  lalt  week  whin 
he  had  e>:pected  to  address  the  world  soonei? 
Or  has  the  order  been  of  longer  standing? 
Will  an  Incident  or  Incidents  in  the  Far  E.ist 
result  In  defining  the  Sea  cf  Japan,  throuch 
which  we  are  shipping  oil  in  American  ships 
tc  Russia,  as  essential  tt)  the  defend*,  of  this 
country?  Are  we  to  understand  that  If  we 
shoot  firft  that  is  defense,  but  if  Germany 
shoots  first  then  It  Is  piracy,  even  though  the 
shots  are  fired  in  the  eastern  Atlantic? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  somehow 
reflect  upon  our  self -righteousness,  as  voiced 
t-  the  President  In  his  address  last  evening. 
For  that  reason  the  questions,  which  came  to 
mind  as  we  listened  to  him,  went  unan- 
swered. The  explanation  which  the  address 
was,  or  justification,  was  not  complete.  We 
wonder  whether  stark  announcement  of  the 
Presiden/s  order  to  the  Navy,  without  an  at- 
tempted explanation  or  justification,  might 
not  have  been  more  dramatic  and  also  more 
effective  as  notice  to  the  Axis  that  the  United 
States  means  business?  li  would  have  been 
less  emtarrassing  to  this  couatiy  than  the 
Incomphte  explanation  the  President  d:d 
make. 

Of  course,  the  Axh  nations  will  now  do 
what  we  have  said  we  will  do,  shoot  first. 
Long  ago  Germany  defined  sea  areas  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  Germany.  She  was 
less  amtltious  in  this  respect  than  our  own 
President  has  been.  As  he  lias  repeattdiy 
pushed  Dur  definition  of  areas  eastwaid  in 
the  Atlantic  they  have  come  to  overlap  the 
German  areas.  From  the  German  point  of 
view  United  States  shipping  in  the  Nonh 
Atlantic  if  east  bound,  is  definitely  legiti- 
mate war  prey,  especially  following  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  action.  We  have  ent-red  the 
shooting  war.  and  no  mistake. 

Having  declared  limited  war.  the  President 
must  not  expect  the  American  people  tc  wi.-h 
to  go  the  refct  ol  the  way  with  the  eiierr.v 
We  cannot  as  a  nation  longer  make  any  fulse 
pretenses  that  our  shipping  is  SrtCied  m  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  is  not,  by  rei^s^n  (  f  ihe 
Preslder.t's  action.  It  Is  there  f  r  oefen^e, 
but  it  iti  there  also  oSensively.  An  order  lo 
shoot  first  can  be  described  as  active  de- 
fense, but  actually  It  Is  i.n  ofTenMve  action. 
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When  a  nation  tnkes  the  %\pp  this  country  is 
now  C'>mmittcd  to  by  Us  Pre~;de:U  It  mu=t 
and  does  expect  to  tal^e  the  co:. sequences. 
It  will  expect  the  limited  war  to  remain  r 
limited  war  f-r  the  simple  reason  that  ev(n 
limited  war  mt'a:;s  liability  to  casualties  We 
tiAWc  placed  our  reliance  new  in  the  ability 
of  our  N.ivy  to  outwit  ar.d  outfight  th^  Axis 
l!i  the  N.jfh  Atlar.tlc.  and  In  dcing  so  we  have 
nbant'oneci  (  ur  claim  to  further  indignation 
if  we  git  hurt. 


The  Petroleum  Shortage 
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ARTICLE  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imou.s  comsent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
ot  the  Record  a  very  interesting  column 
from  the  Nt-w  York  Times  by  the  able 
wntor.  Mr.  Arthur  Krock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    New    York    Times   of    September 
11.  1941] 

HOW    A    WOLf    TrRNED   OtT    TO    BE    OLD    DOC    TR.^T 

(By   Arthur    Krock) 

An  m.^pection  of  the  public  history  of  the 
petroleum-shortage  scare  in  the  East  leads 
to  or:e  Of  the>e  conclusions 

Sccrt  tary  Icke?.  the  Oil  Coordinator,  and 
his  aiae.s  produced  the  scare  on  the  basis 
of  an  exai:>,'erat(d  view  of  what  the  eastern 
stirplus  should  be  and  without  troubling  to 
check  all  pos^lblo  sources  of  supply 

Or  Secretary  Ickes  and  his  aide?  delib- 
erately magnified  what  they  knew  to  be  the 
facts  in  an  f!T  rt  to  bring  home  to  the  wa.-te- 
ful  Anierican  people  a  useful  Ics.son  in  con- 
servation 

For  H  tliird.  and  more  unkind,  conclusicn 
that  the  hulLib.iK'O  was  a  piece  of  strategy 
In  an  erfcrt  to  stimulate  war  psycholot^y  there 
Is  no  svjppcrt  In   the  record 

The  history  of  the  case.  a«  relatec^  In  the 
press  dispatches,  di^s  not.  however,  reflect 
credit  on  the  manner  In  which  it  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  authorities 
There  is  more  thari  a  s\i?eesnon  that  many 
elephant  cuns  went  off  half-cocked  and  at 
small   deer 

There  is  .=tron2;  evidence  that  If  Mr  Ickes. 
Mr  Davies.  ar.d  the  petroleum  control  agency 
had  thorouch'.y  canvassrd  the  situation  in 
advance  with  the  railroads  ai^.d  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  the  matter  would  have 
been  handled  more  Intelligently  and  efTec- 
tively 

The  re-^ult  of  the  method-  used  has  been 
to  artuise  a  widessiread  publu-  feel  1ns  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  sell  motori.its  a  gold 
brick,  which  is  unfortunate  because  there 
really  is  a  serious  transportation  problem  and 
becaust>.  in  the  great  strain  the  defense  ef- 
fort has  put  en  national  resources  frut;ality 
In   their  use   Is   both   patriotic   and   necessary. 

The  following  are  the  highlights  in  the 
record : 

May  28-  Gasoline  consumption  up  6  2  per- 
cent over  1939  May  30:  Mr  Ickes  forecasts 
gasless  Sundays  and  "dim  white  ways"  in  the 
East  because  of  a  transportation  shortage, 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  Impending 
transfer  of  50  tankers  to  the  Atlantic  service. 
June  3:    American  Petroleum  Institute  rec- 
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cmmends  reduced  Sunday  driving  and  lo-.^pr- 
1ns?  of  home  temperatures  by  &  deer-:-.;s 
giving  the  tran.Sifer  of  50  tankers  as  an  impor- 
tant reason.  June  10;  The  American  Au'.o- 
mobile  A.=sociatiGn  sugge.^ts  that  slower 
drivinc;  and  starting  would  save  20  percent  In 
miotor -gasoline  ccusumpticn  and  avoid  aiiy 
need  of  rationir.g  in  the  Ea.«t  Jur.e  11: 
Pre;-:dtnt  Fansh.  of  .he  Standard  cf  New 
Jersey,  says  that  proper  Washinc*0'n  plan- 
ninR  and  cooperation  with  the  trade  should 
make  eastern  gasless  Sunday.-  unnecessary. 

Jur.e  13:  Mr  Ickes  expre->»s  fear  that, 
partly  because  of  the  tran-fe:  ::  5j  tankers. 
ea-teri.  curbs  are  inevitable  The  pinch  will 
m.ake  itself  felt  about  the  time  cold  weather 
arri'.e-  June  30:  Government  experts  tell 
vai  alienists  not  to  wo:-ry  over  rationing  for 
the  next  2  montl  s  Jvily  4:  Mr  Ickes  asks 
police  authoritie-;  to  arre-t  "wasters  "  'The 
-hcrta::e  m.ay  bec'jir.e  acu*e  by  September, " 
he  said  July  22  Oil-('mpany  executives 
meet  with  Mr  Ickes  to  .1; c.ss  the  diversion 
of  more  tankers  to  Greaf  Biltam- 

July  28:  Mr  irke=  say-  voluntary  curtail- 
nifiit  does  not  set-m  tc  be  working.  August  1; 
Oil  companies  a.-ked  to  close  filling  stations 
from  7  p  m  to  7  a  m  and  say  they  will 
Ci  ir.piy  AiiL'U.st  7:  Mr  Ickes  asks  trucks  to 
ration  their  use  of  cas  b>  cutting  down  de- 
liverifs  August  14  Ccnsv.mpticn  goes  up. 
AtJt'U-t  15:  Leon  Henderson,  at  Mr.  Ickes' 
reciuest.  cut.--  supply  to  retail  trade  10  per- 
C'-n*  in  17  Ea-tern  States.  Filling  stations 
arc  bewilderod 

Aiietist  21  Mr  Davie-  says  stocks  are  at 
10-day  reserve  level,  "a  perilous  stage." 
AtiL'ust  22  Oil  extcu'.ives  ;n=l-t  eastern  stocks 
are  ample  unles-  ruire  t.mkers  are  tc  be 
transferred.  •  •  •  Mr  D^ivios.  at  this  late 
date  a>k>  for  a  survey  of  idle  tank  cars. 
August  29  Mr  Davies  says  "sinister  interests  ' 
seek  tv)  co.i-.ceal  ^>.e  shor'age 

September  4:  Mr  Pelley.  cf  th-:  railroads, 
say-  there  are  enough  idle  tank  cars  to  supply 
200  000  more  barrels  daily  to  the  East,  and 
'hat  Mr  Davies  never  asked  him  for  Infor- 
mation concerning  them  S-'ptember  5:  0:1 
companies  agree  to  u-e  the  cos  September 
6  Eastern  gascliiie  stocks  increased  167.000 
b.irrcls  between  Aueu<-t  23  and  30  Sptem- 
btr  8  Mayer  LaGu.irdia  predicts  early  re- 
scinding of  cutfew  law  fcr  lack  of  need  of  it. 

In  the  course  cf  these  developments  it  was 
iiidicated  by  testimony  before  Senator  Ma- 
loney's  committee  of  inquiry  that  what  Mr. 
Ickes,  Mr  Davies.  and  Mr  Henderson  sought 
w,is  a  huge  "odeal"  eastern  gasoline  res-rrve; 
th:it  the  daily  shortage  claimed  of  174.01.0 
barrils  cut  d(;wn  on  their  own  figures  to 
120,000  barrel:-,  and  then  revised  to  175.000, 
would  be  m.org^  that",  overcome  by  the  use  of 
tlic  Idle  tank  cars,  whether  20.000.  as  claimed 
by  Mr  Pelley.  or  less:  that  the  British  never 
to.'k  50  tankei-s.  and  that  the  shortage  repre- 
sents merely  'h-  difTerence  between  what  Mr. 
Ickt  s  e;  al.  thoUfiht  tlie  surplus  ought  to  be 
at  all  times  and  what  it  will  be  until  the  tank 
cars  are  put  m  service 

In  ether  word.-.  Mr.  Ickei'  wolf,  when  the 
spotluht  was  turned  on  h.im.  began  to  whine 
nr.d    wag   his   tail    m    the   friendliest   fashion. 
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AMUSEMENT   AND  GAMING   DEVICES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time,  Congress  has  officially  recog- 


nized the  existence  of  coin-operated 
machines  which  are  designed  either  for 
amusement  or  gaming  and  has  provided 
for  a  tax  on  such  machines.  This  pro- 
vision does  not  in  any  way  nullify  the 
validity  of  local  ordinances  or  State  laws 
which  make  such  devices  illegal,  but 
merely  undertakes  to  impose  a  tax  on 
them  if  and  when  and  where  they  might 
exist.  The  new  taxing  act  divided  such 
devices  into  two  classes.  On  the  first 
class,  which  are  operated  solely  for 
amusement  and  are  known  as  pin-ball 
machines,  the  tax  is  $10  per  year  and  is 
payable  by  the  person  who  maintains 
such  a  machine  for  use  or  permits  its  use 
on  his  premises.  The  second  class  as 
defined  by  the  bill  itself  includes  "so- 
called  slot  machines  which  operate  by 
means  of  tbe  insertion  of  a  coin,  token, 
or  other  similar  object,  and  which  by  the 
application  of  the  element  of  chance  may 
deliver  or  entitle  the  person  playing  or 
operating  the  machine  to  receive  cash, 
premiums,  merchandise,  or  tokens."  The 
tax  on  these  devices  is  $50  per  year  and 
payable  by  the  person  W'ho  maintains 
the  machine  for  use  or  permits  his  prem- 
ises to  be  ufed  for  its  use  and  operation. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  origi- 
nally proposed  a  tax  of  $200  per  year  on 
so-called  slot  machines.  This  was  re- 
duced to  $50  when  Senators  from  a  cer- 
tain far  wastern  State  assailed  this  tax 
as  ruinous  to  a  well-known  town  called 
Reno.  , 

I     JOBS  IN  DEFENSE 

Many  pei|sons,  actuated  by  sincere  and 
patriotic  ntotives.  would  like  to  devote 
their  talents  to  the  Government  service 
at  a  time  ^hen  the  world  is  in  crisis. 
Perhaps  a  note  of  explanation  might 
prove  helpful.  All  civilian  workers  in 
any  defense  agency,  whether  it  be  the 
War  or  Navy  Department,  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  the  Civilian 
Defense  Administration,  or  others,  are 
recruited  from  civil-service  rolls.  Only 
in  rare  instances,  where  some  type  of 
highly  specialized  service  is  required,  are 
persons  directly  hired  by  such  agencies. 
When  persons  are  needed,  these  agencies 
send  a  requisition  to  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  stating  the 
number  of  persons  needed,  the  type  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  the  qualifications 
for  such  work.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mi-ssion  maintains  registers  of  various 
classificatioris  of  work.  To  get  on  these 
registers  one  of  two  kinds  of  an  examina- 
tion is  necessary.  The  one  Is  called  com- 
petitive and  consists  of  a  written  exami- 
nation which  is  held  at  a  designated  time 
and  cUace.  This  type  of  examination 
applies  to  such  services  as  t>T3ist,  clerk, 
stenographer,  and  so  forth.  The  other 
is  known  as  an  unassembled  examination.  ^ 
It  consists  of  a  statement  filed  with  the 
Commission  showing  the  experience,  edu- 
cation, and  training  of  the  applicant  for 
a  cert  am  tij-pe  of  work.  It  applies  to 
such  classification  as  architect,  engineer, 
chemists,  arid  so  forth.  Complete  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WAR  casi:ai.ties 

There  hate  been  very  few  comprehen- 
sive figures  on  casualties  in  the  present 
war.  Foreign  governments  have  been 
rather  secretive  about  this  matter,  and 
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fleures  have  b«  en  hard  tc  obtain  How- 
evor.  a  survey  \va.^  made  recently  based 
on  figures  obt;.intd  from  foit.tzn  err:bas- 
sies  in  the  United  State;^.  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  tht  Congressional 
Library,  and  )ther  sources.  Total  cas- 
ualties for  the  first  2  years  of  the  present 
Struggle  total  10.324.000,  Of  this  num- 
ber. 2.520  000  have  been  ki'.lod  The  re- 
mainder cons  ituto  woundtd  a:iri  miss- 
ing. Greatest  tragedy  is  that  1  0n2  000 
of  these  casualtio'^  were  civilians  and  in- 
nocent bystander.s  in  bombed  ciiies.  Of 
^  this  number.  232  000  w.  le  killrd.  Thus 
does  death  ra  n  f:om  the  .-ku  s. 
di5m:h\ri.h  from  the  army 

Every     congressional     office     receives 
many  inquiries  concerning  the  discharge 
of  young  men  from  the  Army,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  informative  to  summarize 
the  essential  fact^  contained  in  a  state- 
ment released  by  the  War  Department  on 
August  29.  U'll     Ii  the  foreign  situation 
shows  no  ma  tiial  change,  about  200.000 
enlisted  men  will  be  released  from  active 
duty  before  January  1.    Releases  will  be 
made  'n  the  following  order  of  priority. 
First,  depencency  and  hardship  cases; 
secorid.   enlisted   men   who  have   served 
thei'-  terms  of  enlistment:   third,  selec- 
tees  and    guirdsmen    requesting    release 
Who  attained  age  28  on  or  before  July  1, 
1941,  and  before  their  induction  into  serv- 
ice; fourth,  '.'nlisted  men  other  than  in 
the'  Regular   Army   who   have   served    a 
year,  who  are  married,  and  who  request 
release;  fifth,  any  enlisted  man  who  has 
served  normal  term  of  Federal  service. 
This  last  cla'^s.  however,  will  be  released 
in  order  of   .ength  of  Service  beyond  12 
months.     Tie   formula  for  securing   re- 
lease from  active  duty  is  simple.    The  sol- 
dier merely  .'tales  in  writing  to  his  com- 
pany commander  that  he  desires  a  release 
and  sets  for  h  the  reason.     It  may  be  a 
case  where  t  le  father  died,  leaving  a  sol- 
dier as  the  sole  support  of  the  family.    It 
may  be  that  the  soldier  has  a  family  of 
his  own.     This  request   is  forwarded   to 
the  commarder   of  the  division.     If  the 
case   is   meiitorious.   the   division    com- 
mander orders  the  soldier's  release.    One 
so    released   is   then    transfeired   to   the 
Enlisted   ReuMv   Corps.     He   remains   a 
memta»'r  of     he  Reserve  until  he  reaches 
age  45  or  ur  til  he  has  served  10  years  or 
until  he  is  discha:e«d  therefrom. 


People  of  tie  United  States  Must  Protect 
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West  Virginia  Depai'ment  pf  the  Amer- 
ican Ltgion  there  was  an  address  deliv- 
ered wl^ich  I  bdieve  should  be  uad  by  as 
many  persons  as  po.s.^iblf  who  are  con- 
cerned these  days  with  the  strange  doc- 
trines which  are  being  taught  in  America 
and  which  threaten  cur  institutions. 

Tlic  speech  was  given  by  James  W. 
Weir,  prominent  publi^h^^r  and  news- 
paperman. He  is  my  ftilcw  townsman. 
I  quote  portions  of  his  remarks  with  the 
firm  feeling  that  we  need  to  renew  our 
allegiance  to  the  faith  of   our   fathers. 

He  said: 

If  these  United  States  have  sxirvived  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  struggles  of  their  people 
for  independence  of  thoupht  and  action  and 
the  right  to  enjoy  liberty  and  the  pursuit  cf 
happiness:  If  this  country  has  survived  the 
wi'fs  and  the  struggles  ftom  wuhln  and 
without  since  it  asseried  and  gained  Its  in- 
dependence, and  if  today  we  arc  a  free  people. 
it  is  because  of  five  great  American  institu- 
tions which  ycu  of  the  Legion  and  your 
fathers  and  forefathers  by  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  yotir  country  in  time  of  war  and  in  time 
of  peace  helped  to  build  and  to  cherish. 
These  institutions  are; 

The  church:  Citadel  of  Christianity. 
The  home:  The  citizen's  castle 
The  Constitution:  Charter  of  our  freedom. 
Tlie  pre.ss:   PaUadium  of  our  liberties. 
The  school:  Crucible  of  character  in  which 
plastic  youth  is  molded  to  meet  his  destiny 
and  his  obligations   to   home  and   country, 
about  which  I  am  to  speak  to  you  today  under 
the  title  of  "Educating  Our  Youth  in  Amer- 
icanism." 

If  these  institutions  and  our  Government 
are  to  be  perpetuated  for  the  common  wel- 
fare and  for  a  permanent  defense  against 
strange  doctrines  and  indoctrination  cf  Amer- 
ican youth  which  wiU.  unless  curbed,  even- 
tually undermine  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
Republic  and  its  founders.  It  Is  to  you  of  the 
Legion  we  must  look  for  inspiration,  guid- 
ance, and  action— to  you  as  parents,  as  teach- 
ers, as  citizens,  and  as  soldiers,  who  have 
rendered  such  great  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  your  country  in  war  and  in  peace. 

In  accepting  the  assignment  of  State  Com- 
mander A  C  H.in  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  educating  our  youth  in  Amer- 
icanism, my  role  cannot  be  much  more  than 
that  cf  a  sentry  who  sounds  this  call  to  arms 
to  ycu;  Men  of  the  Legion,  be  on  guard 
against  the  danger  to  Americanism  and  aU 
that  it  means  and  implies  in  the  form  of  such 
texts,  textboolts  and  reference  books  as  tend 
to  Impair  the  child's  faith  and  confidence  In 
America  and  its  institutions. 

After  all,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  news- 
paper to  act  as  a  sentry  and  to  be  constantly 
on  guard  again.'^t  anything  which  tends  to 
undermine  public  confidence  In  the  institu- 
tions we  hold  dear,  and  against  any  influence 
which  may  tend  to  destroy  "the  highest 
value?  God  has  given  man."  for  anything 
which  affects  or  impairs  the  faith  of  American 
youth  in  this  country's  institutions  tends  to 
undermine  the  foundations  ot  the  Republic 
and  robs  youth  of  his  visions. 


A4211 
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EXCERPTS    FROM  ADDFESS  OF  JAMES  W. 
WEIR 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.     Mr.    Syeakir,    re- 
cently at  tht  Slate  convention  of  the 


It  is  my  very  great  privilege  to  convey  to 
ycu.  upon  this  occasion,  and  for  all  time,  a 
special  message  from  your  As.si&iant  National 
Americanism  director.  Mr  ShumaKer.  in 
Which  he  says: 

"No  phase  of  community  service  will  return 
a  higher  dividend  in  citizenship  than  the  in- 
teUigent.  active,  continued  interest  of  the 
Legion  post  in  its  school  aflairs 

,  •  •  •  • 

"A  lan-p  r'ln  ber  of  public  school  and  col- 
kee  textbooks  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Americanism  ron-,mis.sion  for  analysis  A  vast 
majority  of  the  books  surveyed  ttach  in  tbe 
American  way  a:.d  were  written  by  patnoiic 
Americans.    However,  an  extended  and  criti- 


cal ar.alvf'.s  cf  the  Harold  O.  R'ace 
scic-ncr  ~er\es  of  Junu  r  hiph  '.choc'.  t<  xttc  Us 
recer.tlv  completed  t-hows  that  thf  Rupg  bocks 
minimiVe  Ameruan  \ahief.  i-iid  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  child's  Jaith  nnd  ccniidence  in  '>he 
Americsn  way  of  life  The  R-gt;  ."r-ior  high 
school  books  have  been  w:-.hd:awn  fu  in 
many  schcK^l?  while  a  riitical  study  ri  th.  m 
Is  in  procress  :;i  a  laree  i.t:rrt;p:  rf  (>*hpr 
commu:i:tie.'- 

"The  National   Education   As'-ociation   has 
adoptee!  a  stand  that  is  in  line  wi'h  our  Itng- 
time  efiort*       At   its  n-.;v-t  recent  B<iston  con- 
vention   it   adopted   a  report    auUionzing   the 
creation  of  a  commlsrion  'to  Investigate  al- 
leged subversive  teachme  and  to  expose  any 
teacher    whose    attitude    is   found    to   be    in- 
imical  to  the  best   interests  of  cur  country  ' 
The    comml.=sicn    will    have    other    functions 
meeting  with  American  Legion  approval     One 
of   Xheie  covers  a  movement   to  Inves-ticate 
criticisms  of  teachers'  colleges  and  textb>'oks. 
We    commend    these    authorizations    on    the 
part   of  the   National   Education    Association. 
But  they  emphasize    they  do  not  lessen    the 
need  for  every  American  Legion  post  to  check 
the  schools  in  Its  community     Only  hurt  for 
our  future  citizens  can  come  because  of  such 
a  neglect  " 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  repeat^d:y  cliargf  d 
that  there  are  in  use  school  lextb  ck.-  and 
bocks  available  In  school  rrferer.ct-  libinries 
which  might  create  doubt  in  tin  m:i:d,<  of 
tlie  children  of  the  soundness  of  'democractlc 
and  c-onstitutional  Ideals"  on  which  our 
country  and  our  American  life  ai.d  lib.  rty 
have  been  reared,  a  few  abstracts  from  the 
books  of  Prof  Harold  Rugg  will  suffice  to 
show  whether  that  Is  true  or  not  and  will  at 
least  disclose  the  nature  of  tlie  things  that 
are  being  taught  in  the  schools  or  else  u'^ed  to 
Influence  the  thinking  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  their  more  tender  years. 

"Nothing  about  this  story  of  degradation 
is  clearer  than  that  in  any  of  these  decades 
a  fatrly  decent  standard  of  living  could  have 
been  had  by  the  people  of  the  expanding 
West  That  it  was  not  and  is  not  today  can 
be  traced  primarily  tc  the  theory  ar.d  piac- 
tice  of  government  set  up  by  our  fathers." 
That  Is  a  part  of  Professor  Rugg's  philosophy. 
In  another  place  In  the  same  volume,  page 
270.  the  substitution  of  many  foreign  prac- 
tices is  advocated  in  the  follo\»lng  language: 

"Second,  that  every  form  of  goverr.nunt 
on  earth  today  must  be  regarded  frankly  as 
an  experiment,  tentative,  and  to  be  changed 
as  new  social  and  economic  co:.dltion.'~  de- 
velop. The  trend  has  revcaied  scores  o'  ex- 
periments, a  great  variety  cf  forms  and  meth- 
ods cf  collective  livmi:  The  danger  is  that 
the  young  nationals  of  each  of  the  60  coun- 
tries will  grow  up  with  the  conviction  that 
the  form  peculiar  to  his  country  1.=  of  proved 
superiority,  rather  than  that  ;t  is  one  of  the 
many  experiments  ar.d  could  very  likely  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  substitutions  of 
many   foreign    prac-ires" 

After  all  these  years  of  existence  after  all 
the  Struggles  we  have  pone  through  and  at 
a  time  when  other  natlcn^  heve  been  seeking 
to  l--npos€  their  so-called  'culture'  upon 
this  Nation,  observe  that  Professor  Rugg  says 
that  young  nationals  are  ap'  to  pr;  w  up  with 
the  conviction  that  the  form  peculiar  to  his 
country  Is  superior,  such  as  the  term  in  this 
country — and  disoourapes  that  by  saying  th?.t 
it  is  likely  that  our  forni  of  gcveri.m-.  rt  could 
very  likely  be  imprrved  by  the  substitution 
of  many'  foreign  practices,  thus  creating 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  cur  cwn  ycu',  h  a.'  to 
whether  the  American  lc:ra  ot  government 
is  such  a  good  form  alter  all 

L<gionnaires — citizens  ar.d  pc-rentd— what 
ellect  must  it  have  on  ycvi  -when  ycu  h"ar 
this  quotation  from  Rupe  s  The  Great  Tech- 
nolcg}-,  pat'e^  259  and  '260 

"The  unthinkir.g  acqui'scence  cf  edn.ca- 
tioral  workf-s  •  •  •  it  r  this  wliich 
compels  the  loima:  \:i,th:iiW.ng  salut-e  U:,  tbe 
flag,  and  the  n.u;i.ij;;i.t:  of  an  oath  o'  al- 
legiance which  means  absolutely  nothing  to 
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Ai.d  that  in  the 
n    i:.  tejch(  r?  are 

te.^'hi:.g    cf    such 
'  cuc'td    likelv   to 


the  ycur.s  pprple  rmkine  it  It  Is  this 
wlKi  h.  Hi  hvii.d'tcl,-  ii  ci^mmunities,  ccmpels 
teachtrs  to  sii^n  oaths  of  ahegiance.  to  swear 
thnt  thcv  V  :il  prot.^Tt  the  written  ccnstitu- 
tJ;.!!  (  f  the  U:.:*-d  St.ite.s." 
fan-  >  f  tl'.t'  :  <  '  ili.i'.  Aim- 
loya;  ai.d  pat:-:o'ir 

Jvi-t  whit  ♦fTrrt  l.<  thP 
Bent^nieriTs  a-  ihii.-e  I  hd\< 
hav.  ,in:<  i.i  yuui  children  ai.tl  'itiu-r  ptcples  ! 
Child. en  a:  d  on  thoir  re-pcct  for  our  cun-  j 
try  .  ur  C. .nstituiion^  our  l.i\v~.  and  cur  Sag.  | 
wi'..ch  svbi;;zci  all  that  cur  c;  untry  nieans  ' 
to  u-  ' 

Wliat  fftect  due-  it  have  on  the  young  peo- 
ple when  they  read  ths?  fcll-wiui;  oii  pn^je 
479  .if  the  Hi-torv  L.f  Ameri' ai'.  G'verninent 
and  Culture,  m  Pn-fe-.-or  Rujl-s  S.ciai  S:i- 
enc/  Ser;<->'' 

■Ir  was  a  difficult  task  indeed  tl.at  on- 
fronted  Mar.n,  Barnard,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers They  faced  indifTerei.ce  en  the  part  cf 
the  people  generally  and  a  cieat  cppo.-;tio:i 
fmm  the  churches.  Until  abeiut  1800  y.Ains 
po'iple  were  taught  to  read  pruic.pallv  that 
they  might  be  able  to  read  the  B.ble.  the 
catechism  and  ')tiu''r  reliRii;u*  bov-ks  " 

It  was  In  protest  aijamst  such  strange  doc- 
trines as  these  and  aL;ainst  such  attempt  at 
Indoctrination  of  the  vouns?  that  your  S'ate 
commander  in  the  June  Is-ue  of  the  West 
Virijinia  Legionnaire  sounded  a  call  for  ac- 
tlo;i  and  p<iinted  the  way  In  the  following 
messiii^e  to  you  all 

"Stcrm.s  of  prote-t  aqainjt  the  Ruug  text- 
book.s  have  arisen  ih  all  parts  cf  the  couiury. 
In  score.s  of  commui;lties  these  books  have 
been  eliminated  The  voice  of  patricuc 
Americans   is  at  last   heard 

"As  a  resvilt  some  passages  have  been  re- 
vl.=;ed  m  the  Ru?^  courses  Even  tltle.s  have 
beeti  chan^^ed  Indeed  some  laudatory  ccin- 
ments  on  oar  country  and  its  Founders  have 
beeti  inserted  iti  the  books.  All  of  which  is 
a  b:r  encoura»;u.£;.  a.s  it  proves  the  case 
asa;n-t  the  Ru^=:  bocks  If  th?  charges  are 
not  true,  why  the  change''' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Protests  such  as  your  State  commander 
has  n-.ade  are  by  no  means  confined  to  We-t 
Viri;inla  but  are  Nation-wide  In  their  scope 
Blnce  the  RutjK  S:)Cial  Science  Series  are  In 
Use  In  appruximately  5  000  school  systems  of 
the  country,  IncKidin^  seme  uf  the  country 
sclicol  systems  cf  West  Virginia,  either  .^s 
tex'bo.ks  for  chldren  between  11  and  15 
year,-,  of  age  cr  as  reference  hooks 

•  •  •  • 

There  are  what  is  knoun  as  the  Rurs  and 
Kreutjer  b..Kiks  i  not  in  the  soclal-scien.'^e 
Berieb  I  which  have  been  adcptrd  'jy  the  S'ate 
board  for  supplemental  read::-.?  A  commi'- 
tee.  It  IS  only  l.ur  to  sav.  of  Kan.awha  C'un.'v 
teacliers,  headed  by  Mr  M  R  Dcdd,  po-t 
Americanism  officer  of  John  Erawlov  Po,-t, 
went  over  these  particular  b<H  k-  ar.d  it  is 
unriersu  cd  th.at  nctiiniij  In  them  as  such 
was  fcur.d  Xo  he  what  is  c  v.-i-;nii'f.!v  de>:?- 
nated  as  cf  a  subver>ive  iv.iturc  But  as  to 
tiie  !.  I'ure  of  r'h."r  b -oks  or  liter, nine  m 
Use  in  the  public  schools  generally  thnu-'h- 
out  the  State,  there  has  been  no  general  m- 
vestisaticn  and  no  definite  irf.^rm.uicn  is  s,--. 
far  a' a.l.ib'e,  si  fr  .is  >•::■.,  wn  t:iot.u'h,  it  is 
kn  'An  that  t'.-j-^  Ruet;  S -cal  Science  S-Tie^ 
are  m  u-e  •.:■  -p;:ie  and  perluip-  m.m.y  of  the  ■ 
cuunti"?  i-f  W.  r-t  Vireuua  at  le.i-t 

•  •  •  «  • 

Tliere  nil. ST  be  -onie  ntithority  s.-.nif.vhere 
to  el;m;na'.e  fn  m  th.e  public  sch.ro'.s  text- 
bocks,  referei.i'e  l^'oks,  and  h'rrature  v,  .iich 
foster  disrespect  for  the  cor.st itut;c:.s  and  the 
Ins'itutun-  Vve  re^.  ere  but  if  there  be  no  i  tlier 
remedy,  then  cerMinly  an  arou-ed  p\;blic 
cpmirn  should  lead  to  legislation  as  a  moans 
Cf  guarding  m  the  ftiture  aTainst  promiscuous 
adnus-:on  of  textbooks  which  contain  sub- 
versive matter  or  subtle  propa-^anda  that  the 
exlstmi?  social  and  economic  order  in  this 
country  has  failed  and  that  we  must  follow 


thfi  pri"-?rT-,  cf  other  nat;cr..=  merely  fcr  thr 
s.  ke  cf  ii  chanL'e 

•  •  •  •  • 

Deep  br-:-,e:ith  the  surf:;ce.  as  we  have  In 
th--  c  amtry  by  this  time  tcr.nd.  Is  '.he  war  cf 
clashing  philosophies  cf  life  and  of  govern- 
n:ent.  to  shape  and  bend  the  life  of  youth 
as  It  has  been  bended  and  shaped  m  Germany, 
and  the  effort  to  inoculate  our  children  with 
the  virus  of  doctrines,  which,  measured  by 
standards  old  cr  new.  are  not  American,  as 
you  and  I  know  it,  atid  are  utterly  repugnant 
"tn  every  conception  of  Americanism,  as  ex- 
eniplihed  by  ycu 

Of  'pecial  importance  to  the  American  peo- 
p:.  — vluth  and  adult  alike  here  and  through- 
cut  the  land,  new  md  fcr  all  times  as  a 
permanent  defet.se— i-  the  Nation-wide 
movement  of  thi-  Americ.p.  Legion  and  the 
pre'^s  to  enlieh'en  the  ptiblic  as  to  the  in- 
sidicus  thln2;s  vhich  may  creep  in  unaware 
if.  '".e  tex'hook?  or  otherwise 

Wh.it  is  going  on  and  what  has  been  going 
cr.  only  st'-es  to  show  the  imperative  need  for 
'•■ntry  service  such  as  the  Americanism  com- 
n-..s-":on  uf  the  Legion  and  the  press  are  per- 
forming. If  we  are  to  avert  de.irh.  destruction, 
and  despair  such  as  has  followed  m  the  wake 
cf  20  years  of  nv  ld;ng  the  ycu'h  of  totali- 
t;iri  in  ccun.tries 

But  to  check  th:-  undermining  prccess  in 
cur  Kh  els  and  el-ewhere  and  to  revitalize 
th.e  spirit  .if  patriotism  there  must  be  a  re- 
birth cf  inter..  St  m  what  the  children  cf 
America  are  being  tausht— an  insistence  on 
the  pan  of  every  parent  on  knowing  what  his 
chi:d  or  her  child  is  being  taught — f.  r.  as 
yiair  as^Ustant  nationalism  direc'cr  sa:d  in 
his  m.-.gazirie  article — 

■■A  great  re^ponsilMlity  rests  on  the  Ameri- 
can parent  m  safeguarding  that  character  of 
freedom  wh.ch.  since  the  days  of  Washington 
and  JefTerscn.  has  been  peipetuated  through 
an  eff-.'Ctive  program  cf  education  Each  par- 
ent IS  ch.irged  with  the  ^acred  obligation  of 
actively  supporting  and  defending  the  first 
line  cf"deferi.<e  m  America— cur  gre.i-  pub'ic- 
scliool  sy-tem  " 

In  L.ur  great  public-school  system— and  it 
Is  cne  of  America'-  greatest  institu'ions — (-Ur 
clihdren  are  being  educated  and  there  is  In- 
grained in  the  heart,,  of  these  young  people 
great  love  of  their  own  country,  from  which 
springs  a  spirit  cf  patriotism  not  to  be 
b:ik;I.ted  unless  at  an  early  age  their  faith 
and  th.eir  c.^nfidence  in  this  country  and  all 
th.at  It  means  and  may  mean  to  them  as 
individuals  is  shaken  and  shattered  by  such 
sentiments  as  tluse: 

■■Questu.n.  Is  the  United  States  today  a 
land  K'i  opportunity  for  all  cur  people?  Why? 
(Rug.;s  Pupil's  Workbook,  Our  Country  and 
Cur  Pecplt    p   7G  i 

■'Answer.  The  United  States  is  not  a  land 
o:  opportunity  for  all  our  people;  for  one- 
fifh  of  the  people  do  not  earn  any  money  at 
.ill  Tliere  are  great  differences  in  the  stand- 
ard- of  living  of  the  different  classes  of 
people.  The  m.;Jcrity  do  not  have  any  f;  al 
security.'  (Teacher's  Guide  and  Key,  1938 
td     p   38.  Id  ) 

Ours  is  a  widespread  culture  of  hypoc- 
risy. A  vast  hiatus  exists  between  what  we 
are  and  what  we  6c:  what  w.-^  want  and  what 
we  say:  hew  we  vote  and  what  we  believe; 
what  we  fear  and  what  we  protest.  In  politics 
this  lack  cf  integrity  shows  Itself  In  the  di- 
vergence between  party  afTiliatiens  and  inner 
belief      In   busmes.?   it  rationalizes   itself    in 


ti.v-  'service'  and  "communuy'  slogans  of 
clLimbers  of  ccmmcrce,  rotary  clubs,  and  the 
like  Lf.-a!  relations  are  established  through 
pa'ii"*;-m  exchanee  of  favor  rather  than  on 
tl-.e  r.ier.ts  of  impartial  judicial  decision. 
The  disintegrated  character  of  cur  culture 
reveals  itself  in  the  conduct  of  the  press  and 
pulpit,  in  the  gap  between  the  program  of 
the  nariotial  sclii'ol  System  and  American 
life,"       (Rugg's    Culture    and     Educ.it. lu    in 


America.   Self  md  Society:   New  Objects  of 
Allegiance,  p,  2^  ) 

•  •    1  •  •  • 

To  keep  alive^  the  soul  of  American  youth 
there  must  be  jmore  teaching  of  patriotism 
Instead  of  skepticism  and  greater  emphasis 
laid  on  the  per.inal  duty  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  to  observi  the  laws,  to  maintain  our 
constitutional  form  of  government,  and.  bo 
far  as  posslMe  preserve  our  Individual 
liberties. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

I  OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\"ES 


Mondau.  September  15.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   N*EW   YORK 
JOCRNAL-AMERICAN 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
*■  leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  t  include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Journal-American  under 
date  of  Sundtiy,  September  14.  1941.  en- 
titled "Lindbergh's  Attack  on  the  Jews 
Unfair": 

[From   the  Ndw   York   Journal- American   of 
September  14,  1941  ] 

LINDBERGHS    ATTACK    ON    THE    JEWS    UNFAIR 

y 

The  raising  ©f  the  racial  issue  by  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  in  iis  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  speech  Is 
the  most  unljortunat  happening  that  has 
occurred  in  thfc  United  States  since  the  pres- 
ent tense  inteipational  situation  developed. 

Mr,  Lindbergh  said  that  "the  three  most 
Important  grolips  which  have  been  pressing 
this  country  toward  war  are  the  British,  the 
Jewish,  and  tHe  Roosevelt  administration." 

The  assertion  that  the  Jews  are  pressing 
this  country  ijito  war  is  unwise,  unpatriotic, 
and  un-Ameriian. 

This  astonlahing  statement,  at  total  vari- 
ance with  the' facts,  is  in  nowise  softened  by 
Mr.  Llndbergh,^s  condemnation  further  on  in 
his  speech  of  tfae  atrocitie:  committed  against 
the  Jews  by  tfce  Nazis  In  Germany. 

Mr.  Lindberi  ;h  made  another  great  mistake 
in  stressing  '  the  large  ownership  and  in- 
fluence I  of  th>  Jews]  in  our  motion  pictures, 
our  press,  our  Iradio,  and  our  Government." 

The  Jews  are  an  integral  and  legitimate 
part  of  our  iimerican  business,  social,  and 
political  life,  i  nd  have  been  so  since  the  days 
of  the  Revolu  ion. 

There  has  lieen  no  more  peaceful-minded 
group  In  this  country  than  the  Jews. 

There  hns  been  no  group  more  enterprising, 
more  law  abuling,  and  more  patriotic  than 
the  Jews  of  Anerica 

From  Hayni  Salomon,  who  financed  the 
American  Rcv:lulion,  to  Bernard  Baruch  and 
the  late  Supr«me  Court  Justice  Cardozo,  they 
have  been  fill)  d  with  the  fli'.me  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals 

Mr,  Lindbei  gh  In  his  amazing  statement 
did  net  adduce  one  single  proof  that  any 
nbted  Jew  or  ;rcup  of  Jews  has  been  urging 
this  country   to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Lindbeigh  makes  a  stlH  graver  charge 
when  he  say$  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
this  coiuitry  lies  in  the  ownership  and  in- 
fluence of  th(e  Jews  in  radio,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  out  Government. 
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Til's  s'^urds  rxnct'y  n''e  thirt'«=  'ha*  Ht'er 
Bald  in  the  earlv  days  of  ms  recme.  loUoweJ 
by  the  brutal  .md  incredible  treatment  of 
German  Jewish  citizens,  which  Mr  Lindbergh 
himself  condemns 

Among  An-ierl<'anp  who  ar'^  'ru'.v  and  trndl- 
ticnally   Americtn   in  ideals  thtre  are   net — 
and   must   nevi  r    be- 
Bions, 

Mr   Lindbcr;^!    m  p 

•.atr  d    bitterness,  and  mu- 


-rellelous  or  racial  divl- 

evio'.j<  speeches  has  siild 


he  is  opposed 
tual  distrust 

But  in  his  I>-  Mcnes  -peech  he  has  done 
mere  to  incitt  t  hatred,  bitterness,  and 
mutual  dlstrus-  th  r.  anv  other  person  on 
either  side  of  this  war-or-no-war  controversy. 

What  he  said  should  ha"c  no  place  in  the 
mouth— or  mind — of  any  American 

The  Jews  of  America  are  loyal,  patriotic, 
and  do  not  wan-   war  .     ,     .  ^         ,, 

Mr  Lindbergh  has  made  a  fool  of  himself 
and  has  alienated  many  of  those  well-mean- 
ing persons  who  have  slncerclv  admired  him. 


Against  the  American  Spirit 

EXTENSION   OF   f^FMAKKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

,:  t     NT  W    Y    'KK 

IN   THE  HOUifE  OF   HL!r-L^ENT.\TnTS 


M    nday    Sptcnibr-   15    1'.'41 

EDITORIAL    FROM    'nil:    Sr\\    YORK    HER- 
AI.IJ   IPJBUNE 

Mr  BLOOM     ^!■    Speaker,  under  leave 

granted   to   cxK  r.d    n.y   remarks  in   the 

Record    I  include  an  editorial  from  the 

N\w  York  Horald  Tubune  undfi  date  of 

Saturday,    Stptemixi     13     1941     entitled 

■Aa.'.-.n^^t  ■hf=   •\ir;f  i  ic  an  Spint": 

IFrom  the  Ni  w  V   rK  H.  raid  Tribune  of  Scp- 

•,  n.i  .r  13   19411 

ACAIN?^    TJ'.T    ^M^RI^AN    SPIRIT 

On  Tiiesdav  nigiii  at  De;^  Nioines  Mr  Charles 
A  Lindbergh  departed  from  the  American 
way  Fcr  all  his  circumlocutions,  for  all  his 
tardy  admission  that  the  Nazis'  treatment 
cf  the  Jews  could  not  be  condoned.  Mr  Llrd- 
berph  made  an  unmistakable  appeal  to  anti- 
Semitism,  to  those  dark  forces  of  prejudice 
and  intolerance  which,  dangerous  at  any 
time,  can  be  fatal  In  hours  of  national  emer- 

^^Thi8  newspaper  has  consistently  upheld  the 
riKht  of  Mr,  Llndbtrgb  and  these  of  his  way 
of   thinking  to  speak  their  minds  freely  and 
publicly       It    has    sustained    Mr     Undbergh 
acainn  attacks  upon  his  patriotism  which  it 
believed  were  unwarranted  by  the  facts     This 
U  has  done  in  the  conviction  that  the  discus- 
sion of  Americas  relation  to  the  great  world 
conflict  was  an   American  debate,  conducted 
by  Americans  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the 
American  system  and  differing  only  in  their 
concept  of  hew  that  is  to  be  accomplished 
But  the  Des  Moines  speech,  marking  the  cli- 
max   of    a   series    of    innuendoes    and   covert 
a'lu'^lons  by   Isolationist   leaders,  opens    new 
and  ugly  vistas  and  seeks  to  inject  into  open 
debate    subjects    which    all    gocd    Americans 
Bliould  pray  might  be  confined  to  the  pages 
of  the  Vcelklscher   Beobachter  and  the   ad- 
dresses of  one   Adolf   Hitler. 

To  be  sure  Mr  Lindbergh  did  not  counsel 
anti-Semitism  He  warned  the  Jews  that 
they  may  suffer  from  It  in  the  event  of  war— 
and"  provided  anti-Semites  with  fuel  for  their 
anti-Semitism  He  asserted,  after  the  fash- 
Ion  of  anti-Somites  everywhere,  that  the  Jews 


vrrrr  rianp.  ri  us  tr  the  Unit-  d  S'a'p'  bf-cau'r 
of  their  "large  ownership  .•'  o  .;  :u;tnce  in 
our  motion  pictures,  oui  f<  ~  •:  radio, 
and  our  Government."  To  state  that  Je»6 
exert  an  Influence  in  this  country  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  Is  to  state  what 
is  unproved  and  unprovable:  to  state  that 
their  influence  is  exerted  as  Jews  and  net 
a-s  American  citizens  is  to  libel  not  cniy  the 
Jew:,  but  the  whole  American   system 

The  tvpe  of  prejudice  that  Judges  meo  by 
the  color  of  their  skin,  the  land  of  their  an- 
cestors or  the  creed  they  profess  rather  than 
by  their  Individual  acts  and  opinions  is  not 
an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  in  the  United 
States  The  Native  Amf^rlcan  movement,  the 
A  P  A  .  the  Ku  K'.ux  Klan  have  been  manl- 
festaticns  of  it  Many  stocks,  many  religicus 
groups,  have  experienced  the  social  ostracism. 
the  economic  discrimination  the  actual  vio- 
lence that  accompany  it  But  always  the 
great  current  of  American  life  and  thought 
has  in  the  end  swept  aside  the  exponents  of 
intolerance  and  group  hatred 

Mr  Lindbergh,  the  man  who  speaks  in  the 
name  of  "America  First."  presumes  to  oppose 
this  mighty  current  It  will  sweep  him  aside 
with  his  predecessors  But  unless  all  Amer- 
icans realize  the  danger  of  such  sentiments 
as  Mr  Lindbergh  has  expressed,  whatever 
the.r  source,  and  resolutely  set  their  faces 
against  them,  great  miseries  may  ensue 
These  isolationists  who  have  whistled  up 
Old  World  racial  hatreds  here,  in  an  effort 
to  attain  their  professed  objective  of  kef  ping 
America  aloof  from  the  Old  World,  have 
Sinned  against  the  American  spirit.  Let  that 
spirit  rebuke  them 


The  First  Armv  vrlll  pref-nt  a  combtit  c-nb- 
lem  under  simulated  "br.ltie  cjnoiti  -us,  an.. 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  l.as  a: ranged  for  the 
exhibition  of  ordnance  from  the  Abeidreri 
Proving  Ground,  includn  a  the  latt-t  mi  ;:el 
tanks.  The  program  wilj  «:5o  Incl'iC-  a  v  s;t 
tc  the  engineer  replacement  trainmr  ccrte' 
during  regular  training  periods  f-nd  ether 
sp>ecial  events  Lunch  will  bf  served  r.i  the 
field  and  transpo! tatlon  will  be  Jumshed  t. 
and  from  Fort  Be'voir  by  the  War  Dci  artment 
Due  to  the  nature  of  the  demcnstiati.  v..  i 
will  be  necessary  that  a  transpctt^ticn  nhtd- 
ule  be  lollowed'  Cars  will  'eave  from  Caritcl 
Hill  promptly  rX  9  t^  m  O'-ottr  2  and  re- 
turn by  5  p    m    tlat  alt-riu'  n 

In  Older  that  necessary  arrancemtnts  may 
be  m.ade  it  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will 
advise  the  office  of  Br.g  Gen,  A  D  Surlef 
Director  Bureau  of  Public  ReiatKus  Wpr 
Department,  by  September  25,  whethe'-  or  not 
jou  de;:  re  to  attend  I 

Sincerely   ycur^ 

}-:i  VFY  I    Stivs   n 

SecTStc-y  o;  War. 


The  President,  Not  Lindbergh,  Speaks  for 
America      | 


Military  Demonstration  of  New  War 
Equipment  for  Congress 


EXTENFICN  CF  REMARFIS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

rr    :    ■'w 
IN    I-HL  HOLt.E  OF  REPREfcENTATlVES 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R  THOM 

OF    OHIO 

i::  tt:e  hov^f  of  i-:eprf^en't.\t:ves 


Holiday    September  15.  1941 

EDITORIAL  FROM  T}1F  WATERLOO   .IOWA) 
DAILY   COURIER 


MoJiday.  Scplfmlh-r   15    1941 


LETTER   FROM  THE   SEC  RFT.A.RY   CF   WAR 


Mr  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  28 
last  I  tuggrstcd  to  the  Military  Affairs  | 
Committee  during  the  pending  of  the  , 
Army  appropriation  bill  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  given  a  demcnjrtratlon  of  new 
Army  equipment  at  seme  place  near 
Washington,  and  I  reinforced  this  with 
a  letter  to  G?n.  George  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Staff,  on  the  same  subject. 

Members  of  the  Congress  have  received 
letters  announcing  that  such  a  military 
show  ha.":  been  arranged  to  take  place  at 
Fort  Belvoir.  Va..  October  2.  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  over  the  signature  of  Hon. 
Henry  Stimson.  Secretary  of  War: 

\V\R     DtPARTMENT. 

Wafhtngtoii.  September  13,  1941. 
Hon.  Wuxi.\M  R   THOM. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr  Thom  ;  The  War  Department  has 
scheduled  a  special  demonsuation  of  new 
Army  equipment  and  training  for  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  take  place  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  October  2,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  tc  ycu  a  most  cordial  invi- 
tation to  be  present  on  this  occafcloa. 


Mr.  GWYNNE,  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  umaiki-  m  the  Record, 
I  include  the  followint:  edilorial  from  'he 
Waterloo  Daily  Couritr.  Waterloo,  Icwa. 
of  September  12.  1941, 

[From  the  Waterloo  (I   ^va  .    Daily  Courier  cf 
September  12    1941  ' 

THE     PRESIDENT.     NOT     LINDBERGH       SPI AKS     FOR 
AMrSICA 

President  Roosevelt  in  Washington  Thurs- 
day night  declared  that  the  United  Stat?8 
will  taice  firm  steps  to  determine  that  Hitler 
shall  not  succeed  in  his  plan  to  conquer  the 
world 

Charles  Llivdbergh  in  U'^  M.  ines  en  the 
same  night  urged  that  Britain  be  forced  to 
accept  what  he  called  a  negotiated  peace  so 
that  Hitler  would  be  one  step  closer  to  world 
domination.  ' 

Both  declared  that  they  spoke  fcr  the  cver- 
whelminc  majority  of  the  American   pe-j.le 
In    a    dramatic    way.    the    people    are    con- 
fronted   with    the    cpportunlty    to    compare 
these  speeches,  study  their  rwn  thoughts,  and 
make  their  choice 
I        There  is  no  doubt  what  their  decision  will 
I    be       Lindbergh    spoke    hysterically    of    this 
'    country  as  if  we  lived  on  a  distant  planet    as 
I    if   we   could    lazily    decide   to   send   a    rocket 
ship    to   Europe   or   forget    that    Eurc  re    »x- 
Isted.    The  President,  In  a  mood  of  ci.  m  de- 
cision,  showed    by    conclusive   example    h''^'- 
Hitler's  ambitions  are  at  this  very   mcn.c;.: 
canflicting  with  otu-  desire  for  secur.ty  ;,i.d 
how  a  German  victory  will  result  in  d'  rr.r  a- 
tlon  of  the  seas  and  eventually  all  ItmO  bor- 
dering on  the  seas. 

Lindbergh,  conjuring  up  the  absurd  fan-a;y 
of  a  gigantic  plot  by  the  British,  the  .Jews. 
and  the  administration  tc  draw  us  into  war. 
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refused  to  adr-ilt   thp  simple  fact  that  every 
act  the  aclm;:i:.str,i-.nn  has  taken  on  foreign    j 
policy  has  bt'e:i  >upp'.ried  overwhelmingly  by    | 
the  American  pi-i  pie 

He  spoke  ct  aid  to  England  which  keeps  the 
aggresf-or  batthne  on  a  distant  continent  as 
If  !t  did  not  serve  to  defend  America  He 
Rpoke  of  this  paixcy  as  If  it  were  adopted  over 
the  protests  of  the  people,  whereas  as  a 
mutter  of  simple  record  it  was  adopted  by  the 
peoples  representatives  in  Congre^^s  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  people  themselves  accord- 
ing to  every  poll  taken  then  or  later 

Th"  President  said  that  when  our  security 
depends  upon  maintaining  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  free  rrmmunication  between  the 
mainland  and  cur  bases,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  that  freedom  by  frrce  if  neces- 
sary There  Is  a  c<  Id  and  irrt-futable  lo.;ic  to 
thu  arxunit-nt.  as  we  have  said  betor''  Just 
berau:-e  there  i>  danKt  r  In  standing  fa?t  in 
the  best  stra'egic  position,  it  were  foolirh  to 
retire  to  a  p»siti.  n  which  Is  htrate^lcally  vul- 
nerable This  Lindberch  w(  uld  have  us  do 
The  flyer  serves  ideally  the  purpc>si's  of  the 
Na/is  N't  rinlv  would  he  ha\e  us  sit  meekly 
by  until  Geimany  is  in  the  most  favorable 
po-ition  tu  attack  us  but  he  also  s.iurly  at- 
tempts to  create  bitter  internal  feuds  by  his 
cruel   attack  on   the   Jews 

He  insults  the  intelligence  of  the  Ami  ri  an 
people  bv  assfrtm^  that  they  could  tx'  drawn 
Into  war  by  Briti-h  propaganda  He  at- 
tempts to  weaken  faith  in  this  administra- 
tion not  only  by  asserting  that  It  is  wrong, 
which  IS  his  pnvUetre.  but  also  by  screaming 
that  the  President  Is  dominated  by  the 
British,  which  is  a  malignant   falsehood 

He  makes  the  ridiculous  charge  that  news- 
papers and  magazines  dare  not  oppose  the 
administration  ft-reign  policy  because  they 
are  being  blackmailed  by  warmongering  ad- 
vertisers There  isn  t  an  advertiser  who  ever 
tried  to  inttuence  the  policy  of  this  paper  on 
tliat  basis  who  wouldn't  testify  to  the  error 
of  that  chiarge 

Thursday  nighfs  addresses  were  a  dra- 
matic example  of  America  In  action  On  the 
tame  evening  the  President  outlined  a  new 
development  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  his 
leading  critic  severely  criticized  that  policy. 
That    IS  America      It  Is  good 

And  It  is  typical  of  American  democracy 
that  this  opposition  and  criticism  does  not 
confuse  us.  dees  not  stun  us,  does  not  im- 
moblli7#  us  With  the  dm  of  argument 
sounding  blatantly  in  their  ears,  the  Air.erl- 
can  people  are  rallying  behind  the  PreMdei.t 
He  and  not  Lindbergh  speaks  fur  them.  He 
and  not  Lindbergh  is  right. 


H.  R.  10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

OF    OKI  .*HOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mmiday.  September  15.  1941 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
calendar  of  the  House  is  H.  R.  10,  favor- 
ab:y  reported  by  the  unanimous  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
House,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  reinstate  the  cases  heretofore 
di.-^miised  by  them  on  the  ground  of  lack 
of  junsdictlrn  in  the  act  of  April  25. 
1932. 

I  wish  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou;e  severi.l  rems  which  bear  upon  this 
case  and  which  do  not  appear  to  have 


been  set  forth  in  the  report.  The  item.s 
are  as  follows: 

First.  An  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Knox  that  the  Slade-Bender  award,  so- 
called,  could  not  be  construed  a.s  res  judi- 
cata against  the  Eastern  Cherokees. 

Second.  A  statement  of  a  series  of 
cases  in  which  the  Congress  under  the 
present  administration  had  authorized 
app-'als  in  Indian  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  A  statement  by  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  representing  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Carver 
against  United  States,  that  the  denial  of 
an  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
could  not  be  construed  as  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  ca.-e  in 
controversy. 

RrH)h<-d.  That  the  .Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  advise 
the  House  of  Representat  n  es  with  all  con- 
venient speed  m  the  ca.-5e  i  f  the  Eastern 
Cherokees  against  the  United  State?  whether 
or  not  the  award  rendered  under  the  Cherokee 
agreement  of  December  19.  1891,  ratified  by 
act  nf  Ccngre-s  approved  March  3.  1893.  as  .set 
fjrth  in  H  .u>e  Executive  Document  No.  1S2 
of  the  Fiftv-third  Congress,  third  ses.-lon,  and 
the  findir.gs  of  fact  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
of  April  28,  1902,  is  res  adjudicata;  to  review 
the  opinion  of  the  D.'partment  of  Justice  of 
Oecembor  2.  1895.  and  advise  the  House  of 
Representatives  whether  the  reasons  set  forth 
In  th.t*:  opinion  new  constitute  a  valid  de- 
fenst.'  to  the  payment  of  sa:d  award,  (Resolu- 
tinn  of  Decemioer  16.  1902  .H  Doc  No  309. 
57th  Cong  .  2d  sess  )   ) 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Attorney 
General,  on  January  22,  1903,  reporting 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  said: 

Neither  the  agreement  nor  the  provision 
appropriating  money  tf)  meet  the  expense  uf 
the  accounting  authorized  an  accounting  wrh 
the  E;istern  Cher'-kees  or  between  parties 
other  than  the  United  States  and  the  Cheio- 
kee  N.uion;  and  if  the  accounting  as  had 
extended  to  matters  outside  of  the  authoriza- 
tion, it  IS  surely  in  that  respect  not  obliga- 
tory upon  the  United  States  Nor  is  th-re 
anything  in  the  findings  of  the  Court  :i 
Clamis  which  changes  or  enlarges  the  effect 
of  this  accounting  or  makes  it  res  adjuriicata 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Easte.'u 
Cherokees  (See  p  2,  H.  Doc.  No  309,  57th 
Cong.  2d  sess — Opinion  of  .Attori.ey  Gen- 
eral P    C    Knox  ) 

The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  granted  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  on  many 
occasions,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Judicial  Code  in  1925.  where  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  Indian  tribes  and  sub- 
stantial amounts  were  involved,  for 
example,  under  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration: 

Public  Resolution  No  49.  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  August   15.  1935: 

•■•  •  •  shall  be  reviewed  cr.  the  whole 
record  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Claims, 
anything  in  the  Judicial  Code  or  amend- 
nur.ts  thereto  notwithstanding:  •  *  • ." 
(The  Crow  Indians  of  M.in-ana  ) 

Public  Resolution  No  121.  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  June  22,  1936 

■■•  •  •  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Sti- 
preme  Court  of  the  Ur.itfd  State:  en  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Claims,  anything  In  the 
Judicial  Code,  cr  amendments  thereto,  not- 
withstanding: *  •  •-"  (Chippewa  Ir.- 
dian.s  of  Minnesota  ) 

Public.  No  152.  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
approved   June    19.    1935; 

•■•  •  •  that  frrm  the  decision  of  the 
Court   cf  Claims  in  any  suit  cr  suits  prose- 


cuted under  the  authority  of  this  act  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  by  either  party,  as  in 
other  cases,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States."  (Various  tribes  In  Alaska.) 
Public,  No.  410,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
approved  August    30,    1935: 

•••  •  •  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court!  of  the  United  States  by  either 
party,  anything  In  the  Judicial  Code  of  the 
United  States  cr  amendments  thereto  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  •  •  •."  (Chip- 
pewa Indians  of   Wisconsin.) 

Public.  No  413,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
approved   September  3,   1935: 

"Sec.  5.  Eitber  party  shall  have  the  abso- 
lute right  of  appeal  (not  by  writ  of  certio- 
rari) from  anfy  final  Judgment  entered  by 
the  Court  of  CDalms  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  Invested  with 
Jurisdiction  of  'such  appeals."  (Menominee 
Indians  of  Wisconsin.) 

Public,  No.  592,  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
approved  May   15,  1936: 

•••  •  •  ^ith  the  right  of  appeal  rather 
than  by  certiorari,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  either  party:  •  •  •." 
(KJamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  and  a  band  of 
Snake   Indians.   Oregon   and   Washington.) 

Public.  J«'o.  755,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  ap- 
proved June  ^8,    1938: 

"•  •  •  ♦Ith  the  right  of  appeal  by 
either  party  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  anything  in  the  Judicial  Code 
of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding •  •  •."  (The  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewas  in  Minnesota  ) 

MFMOR.^NDUM  WITH  REC.fRD  TO  THE  EFFECT  OF 
A  DENI.\L  OF  .\  PETITION  FOR  WRIT  OF  CERTIO- 
R.^RI    BY    SrFBEME    COURT 

In  United  States  v.  Carver  (260  U.  S.  482, 
490).  Mr   Justice  Holmes  for  the  Court  said: 

"The  deniaj  of  a  writ  of  certiorari  import* 
no  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  merits  cf 
the  case,  as '  the  ba-  has  been  told  many 
times.  Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
eider  whether' the  libelants'  argument  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  decisions  to  which  they  refer. 
The  Yankee  $ub  nom.  Rivera  &  Harbors  Im- 
provement Company  v.  Latta  (243  U  S  649); 
The  Oceana.  $ub  nom.  Morse  Dry  Dock  &  Re- 
pair Co.  V.  Oonron  Brothers  Co.  (245  U.  8. 
656)." 


Shall  Agricultural  Prices  Be  .Administered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

■   m:   h:..an 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  15,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
introduction  of  H.  R.  5479  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security  by  check- 
ing speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  ten- 
dencies, and  for  other  purposes  together 
with  the  hearings  thereon  and  the  testi- 
mony submitted  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson 
has  created  great  interest  over  the  coun- 
try. Farmers  in  particular,  who  have 
been  forced  to  carry  such  a  heavy  debt 
burden  and  to  sell  their  labor  in  the  form 
of  the  gocdf.  which  they  have  placed  on 
the  market  in  recent  years  below  cost  of 
production,  are  greatly  concerned  about 
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some  of  the  statements  m.ndt  by  M: .  Hen- 
derson. Illustrative  cf  th^'  concern  of 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  about  this  ap- 
proach and  other  activities  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  wc  find  ir.  a  resolution 
passed  by  representatives  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation 
at  Chicago  at  a  meeting  held  August 
18-19.  1941.  This  resolution  has  been 
endorsed  by  certain  mf^mbers  of  the  Faim 
Bureau  Federation  and  I  submi*  the  same 
for  the  Record: 

RESOIUTIONS   ON    FvKM    PRICES   ADOPTTO  BT    NA- 
TIONAL      EMFR^iF.NCY       FAFM       MErTING— FiVl 

Ht-NDRED  Farm  LE-^DEKS  Review  Position  of 
AcRictJLTrrRE     IN  Defense     Program      and 

M.\KE     StTCGESTlONS     ON     WH.\T     ShOCU)     BE 

Government  s  Policy 

In  the  present  crisis,  precipitated  by  the 
natloi.al-defense  program,  farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca fli-d  themselves  feeing  an  uncertain  future. 
Reopening  of  world  hos'llities  has  had  its 
Br«t  effect  upon  agriculture  in  America  by 
producing  a  shortage  of  availab'.e  experienced 
labor  D-.awn  first  Into  Industrial  plants  and 
then  into  the  Army,  not  only  are  the  farm 
Dccple  short-handed  but  practically  all  of  the 
farmer-owned  and  farmcr-cporated  coopera- 
tive business  enterprises  are  also  feeling  the 
labor  pinch  Thry  are  unable  to  compete 
with  defense  Industries  In  wage  rates,  unable 
in  many  communities  even  to  compete  with 
public  employment  agencies  such  as  the 
W    P    A    and  P    W    A 

American  farmers  in  this  crisis  see  others 
In  villages,  towns,  and  cities  experiencing  the 
influence  of  Increasingly  bountiful  Incomes, 
wrcught  m  many  instances  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, but  always  accompanied  by  rising  wage 
•scales  and  a  shorter  working  week 

Fearful  of  a  future  embodying  this  dis- 
parity ol  opportunity,  this  inequality  of  eco- 
nomic position .  they  are  made  more  distrustful 
by  their  knowledge  of  great  changes  impend- 
ing m  the  admlnlstratlrn  of  government  as 
the  natlonal-defen-e  pre  gram  advances  Some 
of  these  change^  In  Pcd^ral  poHry  have  come 
about  under  existing  laws;  others,  fraught 
with  more  dire  consequence  to  agriculture,  are 
in  prospect 

For  that  reason,  this,  the  second  national 
emergency  conference  of  farm  leaders  to  be 
called  this  year  by  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Federation  now  proposes  addi- 
tional policies  to  be  adopted  and  acted  upon 
severally  or  collectively  through  the  respective 
farm  r, can izat ions  and  to  be  recommended 
as  additional  suggestion  In  regard  to  what 
should  be  the  Gcvernmeiiff  policy: 

FARM  PRICES 

We  cppase  anv  Federal  policy  by  the  Execu- 
tive or  by  congressional  ena<  tment  which  may 
place  maximum  prices  upon  commodities, 
particularly  those  of  agriculture,  until  such 
time  a«=  agriculture  Is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  industry  and  labor.  Even  under  such 
condltilons  we  oppose  rleid  price  fixing,  but 
suerest  a  pol.cy  of  flexible  price  stabilization 
rather  than  price  pegElng  "> 

Under  no  conditions  should  agricultural 
price  parity  Interpretations  be  made  or  be 
authorized  to  be  made  In  any  so-called  price- 
celling  legls:Btion  unless  a  relatively  perfect 
balance  Is  estnbll-shed  and  maintained  be- 
tween the  prices  of  agrlcul rural  products  and 
the  rates  of  industrial  wages 

Recently  Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia,  and 
Representative  Steacall.  rf  Alabama  Intro- 
duced companion  bills  (S  1810  and  H  R^ 
5479)  whose  object  Is  to  hceze  the  prices  of 
all  commodit-es  and  the  raies  cf  rent  in  many 
locaMtics  This  bill,  while  cSered  as  a  de- 
fense measure,  specifically  states  that  It  Is 
not  necessarily  a  defense  n.easure  Its  lan- 
guage clearly  Implies  that  Its  authors  In- 
tended It  to  be  permanent  in  character  unless 
terminated  by  an  Executive  order  of  the 
President  cr  a  concurrent  resolution  of  tne 
Congress  Moreover.  In  th-  process  of  freez- 
ing the  bill  authorizes  the  Executive  to  make 


his  choice   In  the  case  of  agricultural  ccm- 
mcdities  between  the  prices  in  effect  on  July 
29.  1941.  or  a  figure  to  be  computed  by  offi- 
cials In  the  Department   of  Agriculture  and 
to  be  known  as  110  percent  of  parity. 
Trouble  for  farmers 
No  new  concept  of  parity  is  advanced  In  the 
bill.     No  limitation   ol   authority  or   a  legis- 
lative "yardstick"'  Is  provided  the  Secretary  ex- 
cept that  m  existing  law.    And  the  full  flow 
cf   imagination   Is   to   be   permitted   the   De- 
partment s  economists  in  defining  interpreta- 
tions of  this  Interesting.  11  mi.sleadlng,  meth- 
od of  determining  farmer  Income. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that,  when  under 
parity  rule,  a  farmer  in  this  day  is  tied  down 
to  the  purchase  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
products  to  that  which  the  commodities  he 
raised  could  buy  in  the  pre-war  period,  he  is 
shackled  definitely  lo  a  lower  standard  of 
living  than  that  which  other  groups  are  per- 
mitted now  to  enjoy. 

We  are  further  convinced  that  nothing  but 
disaster   can   come    from    pinning  down   the 
commodltv    price    rates    and    specifically    ex- 
empting any  control  over  the  rates  ol  wages. 
Such    a    bill    carrying    with    it   dictatorial 
powers  cannot  but  result  in  further  disloca- 
tions, further  distress,  and  speed  the  way  to 
total  break-down  ol  our  national  llle 
A  flexible  formula  for  agriculture 
We  consider  the  present  methods  used  by 
Government  officials  to  determine  parity  anti- 
quated and  unfitted  to  meet  the  present  needs 
of  farmers      We  resent   the  very  conception 
that  what  an  American  farmer  had  10  years 
before   the    World   War   Is   good   enough    lor 
htm  m  1941      We  Insist  that  if  any  program 
of  fixing  ceiling  prices  be  adopted  over  our 
protest  and  opposition.  It  should  specifically 
Include  In  the  legislation  a  formula  directly 
relating    agricultural     prices     to     industrial 
wages.     Under  surh  a  formula,  If  wage  rates 
rise    or    fall    agricultural    prices    will    follow 
along,  thus  preserving  more  nearly  an  equi- 
table relationship  t>etween  the  Incomes  of  the 
respective    producing   groups 

DOUGHTON     tariff    BILL 

We  oppose  the  enactment  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Doughtcn  tariff-control  bill  (H.  R. 
5032).  This  bill  would  permit  various  gcv- 
ernmenUl  agencies  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  commodities  are  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  upon  the  request  of  such 
agencies,  to  suspend  the  collection  of  all  Im- 
port duties  on  such  commodities  and  further 
to  remove  any  Import  restriction  of  a  sani- 
tary protective  character  or  otherwise.  Under 
Its 'terras  this  bill  would  remain  permanent 
on  our  statutes. 

It  Is  a  far-reaching,  almost  unheard-ol 
grant  of  power  wresting  from  Congre.ss  func- 
tions specifically  designated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution   of  the  United   States. 

While  not  giving  to  the  governmental  agen- 
cies the  power  to  collect  revenue.  It  gives 
them  a  veto  power  over  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  opens  the  way  to  mistise 
and  abuse  which  is  bound  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  cf  the  farmers  It  will  par- 
ticularlv  Injure  that  great  group  of  pro- 
ducers depending  almost  entirely  on  the  do- 
mestic market  who  face  competition  from  the 
low-wage  cheap-land  areas  of  South  America, 
China,  Africa,  and  other  far  parts  of  the 
world. 

AF.r,E.NT:N.<l 


this  country  as  suoh  action  wcu'.d  constitute 
only  another  device  t*.  weaken  sanitary  pro- 
tection against  the  spread  of  rliiCie.-pest  and 
foot-and-mouth  disease  from  th:s  vast  terri- 
tory under  the  Joint  control  of  the  Argentine 
Government  and  Chile  i 


ANDRESEN   BILL 

We  endorse  the  princir.e'^  C  and  urce  the 
passage  by  the  Congress  ■  !  H  R  5531  a  bill 
recently  Introduced  by  Repres.  :.ta*:vc  ArcrsT 


H.  Andrfsen    of  Mmnesi 


'.he 


;urpf 


We  oppose  the  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  of  the  sanitary  convention  with 
Argentina.  It  is  Intended  to  break  down  the 
severity  of  the  present  quarantine  established 
to  protect  this  country  from  the  ravages  ol 
nnderpe.st  and  foot-and-mouth  disease.  We 
oppose  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Intention  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  conclude  in  the 
lorthcomlng  trade  agreement  with  Argen- 
tina or  otherwise,  an  arrangement  whereby 
lre=h  frozen,  and  chilled  mutton  and  lamb 
from  Tierra  del  Fuego  may  be  Imported  Into 


of  establishing  a  permanent  systiin  cf  sani- 
tary Inspection  and  control  over  Importa- 
tions ol  animals  and  their  products  from 
foreign  countries  when  there  Is  danger  cf 
spreading  (in  this  country)  discans  com- 
municable to  animals  and  tc  humans 

This    bill    is    of    the    greatest    Importance 
to  the  producers  of  live^^tock.  Including  beef 
cattle,   hogs,   sheep,    goats,   and   dairy   cattle 
It  is  of  Infinite  importance  to  the  consuming 
publ.c.    If  passed,  it  will  protect  the  already 
high  standards  In  force  with  respect  to  our 
domestic    production    and    interstate    com- 
merce   In    livestock,    animal   products,    milk. 
and    Its    products.      It    will    take    away    the 
power   of    foreign   countries    t»   control   the 
progress    of    our    sanitary    programs.    This 
power  they  now  enjoy  by  virtue  cf  provisos 
Inserted    Into    more    than    a    tcort    of    trade 
agreements  executed  under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  ol  1934.    We  urge  widespread  non- 
partisan  support   of   this   bill  In   both  town 
and  country 

SYNTHETIC    FOOl 

We  oppose  the  practice  of  permitting  Fed- 
eral Government  officials  to  lend  their  aid 
to  the  producers  of  synthetic  foods  as  com- 
pared with  natural  foods  by  Bfpinpf.i.c  to 
Influence  consumption    trends 

We  believe  that  the  function  cf  ccvern- 
ment  with  respect  to  such  ma'ters  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  public -health,  to  require  proper  and 
adequate  labeling,  to  preven*  fraud  vhrrt  ver 
possible,  to  ascertain  and  publish  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  but  not  to  take  sides 

Recently  thp  Consumer's  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  aided  and  abet- 
ted by  others  In  the  Federal  Government. 
has  conducted  a  campaign  in  bel.alf  cf  the 
consumption  of  oleomargarine  In  pre!'  ren  e 
to    butter 

They  ha\e  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
time  on  national  radio  networks  In  th's 
way  they  have  Incensed  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Nation  and  aroused  them  to  p:ctest. 
For  millions  of  farm  famUies  their  major 
Income  rests  upon  the  f  iinBatlcn  of  butter- 
fat  prices  and  sales,  F  r  nv  re  than  half  a 
century  makers  of  clecmarparlne  have  Bt- 
tempted  to  foist  their  prctiucts  upon  the 
public  bv  devious  ways  of  Imitation.  In 
earlier  days  the.>^e  practices  were  so  nearly 
fraudulent  that  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  enacted  legislation  designed  to  regu- 
late the  making  and  control  of  this  product 
and  imposed  a  tax  wh!ch  was  then  considered 
prohibitive  upon  the  m.nklr.g  find  s:\le  ol 
colored  o:eomargRrlne  This  sc  In  later 
years  has  been  strengthened,  bv;t  the  pr-b- 
lem  of  control  over  this  Industry  has  nrt  y"t 
been  solved 

Cleverlv  thev  have  evpded    cr    avcc-c*     m 
many  Instances  the  Intent  of  control  laws 
Sell  dec  as  oieo 
We  believe  firmly  that  If  cleomarr-^^rine  Is 
to  be  made  and  sold  In   the  United  States. 
that  It  should  be  required  to  be  sold  for  ex- 
actly what  it  is.  and  In   no  wise  be  produced 
and  marketed  In  imitation  of  or  semblance 
ol    butter      We    urge    the    Congress    ^.f    t!;e 
United     States    to    pass    legislation     which, 
among  other  thlnes.  will  pr-  hibit  the  trans- 
portation m   interstate   or  foreign   commerce 
of   any  oleomargarine  containing   any   li.gre- 
dient  "causlnt:  It  to  taste  or  look  like  butter, 
or  containing  anv  milk  or  milk  product 

We  further  believe  that  truthful  aaver- 
tlslng  legislation  on  our  Federal  st;  tutts 
should  be  strengthened  to  prohibit  clcom.ar- 
garlne  manufacturers  from  UMnc  butter  color 
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In  their  advert '.«*^mpnt=i  and  prohibiting  pub- 
lishers frr;m  rec'ivir.g  or  printing  such  types 
of  advert:si!,e  printini;  bocks  or  pamphlets 
containir.g  '•urh  tyi>es  of  illustrations  and 
Intended  t  i  be  transported  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  cr  ninicrce 

In  th;=  ci  r.nectmn  we  call  attention  to 
U'h.U  we  btiievc  to  be  grave  misu&fs  of  power  | 
bv  the  Fct>d  and  Drug  Administration  new 
lodc<d  m  the  Federal  Security  Agency  with 
re.-pcct  to  proniuli^ation  of  unwise  and  vm- 
wcrkable  standards  of  Identity  for  natural 
foods  We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  im- 
mediately to  iiuiu^urate  an  Investigation  of 
the  activities  of  thi.'  agency  with  a  view  com- 
pletely to  ov-rhaulmg  the  powers  of  the 
agency  and  the  possibility  ol  Congress  itself 
eistabli>hing  definitions  of  standards  of 
Identity. 

MILK   SHORTAGES 

We  are  deeply  alarmed  over  serious  dis- 
turbances which  are  occurring  within  the 
dairy  lnclu.-^ry  as  a  result  of  the  effort  to 
supply  the  Allies  with  great  quantities  of  dry 
millc  solids.  e\3porated  milk,  and  cheese 
The  program  in  Its  present  uncoordinated 
stages  is  causing  shortages  of  cream  supply  in 
some  dairy  plant-s.  particularly  In  local  cream- 
eries owned  by  farmers,  and  Is  even  bringing 
up  serious  pr  iblems  of  milk  scarcity  In  urban 
mllksheds.  This  problem  of  Interindustry 
diversion  is  one  which  demands  prompt  and 
Intell.gent  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  avert  .serious  losses  and  even  the  closing 
down  of  many  dairy  plants. 

CONSTMERS'    fOL'NSEL 

We  are  Increasingly  disturbed  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  persons  in  government  who  are 
unfriendly  to  agricultural  Interests,  and  we 
urge  the  Prefirient  to  institute  immediately 
a  method  by  which  their  activities  may  be 
revealed  and  to  remove  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  Federal  establishment.  We  particu- 
larly urge  the  removal  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel 

AGRICfLTUHE 

We  reiterate  the  statement  of  the  condition 
and  outlines  of  a  proposed  Federal  p.ilicy  to 
meet  thi«  emergency  which  was  presented  tc 
the  public  on  May  2,  following  the  fii"?t 
emergency  coiiference  on  the  condition  of 
agriculture  called  by  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Millc  Pro:;uc.^rs  Federation.  We  particu- 
larly reiterate  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  at  that  meeting: 

(al  We  ask  that  agriculture  be  given  equal 
representa'ion  with  industry  and  labor,  sat- 
isfactory to  agriculture,  on  all  Federal  agen- 
cie.s  havii-.g  til  do  with  the  national  defense. 

(bi  We  urtie  a  Federal  policy  to  restore 
economic  equality  a.<  between  agriculture,  In- 
dustry, and  labor 

(c)  Since  mdu-try  has  received  a  cost-plus 
guiirnnty  m  its  production  for  national  de- 
fense and  the  farm  croups  now  being  called 
upon  to  increase  production  have  received  no 
such  gU'.rar.ty.  we  insist  that  such  fanners 
should  immediately  have  prices  which  will 
compensate  both  for  cvirrent  production  and 
Increased  capital  outlay 

(di  We  ask  for  a  discontinuance  of  Fed- 
eral gcveri-.mental  propa>ianda  designed  to 
mislead  the  public  Into  believing  that  farm 
prices  are  satisfactory  and  remunerative  to 
producers 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

The  subject  matter  on  which  this  confer- 
ence Is  acting  IS  of  such  vital  concern  to 
every  farm  family  in  this  Nation  that  we  urge 
those  atter.din^  this  conference,  and  farm 
leaders  e\erywhere.  to  lose  no  tune  acquaint- 
ing the  people  In  their  respective  communi- 
ties with  the  issues  involved,  the  results  of 
our  deliberati,-n~  and  to  institute  demands 
for  action  by  tlieir  congresaioiial  delegations 


In  harmony  with  the  views  of  this  confer- 
ence. We  urge  them  to  spare  no  worthy 
effort  in  carrying  cut  this  task  of  spreading 
Infcrmatiou. 


Employment  Situation  Due  to  Curtailment 
of  Production — Automotive  Industry 
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OF 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  15.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  PONTIAC  (MICH  i  LOCAL 
UNION  NO.  653  OF  THE  UNITED  AUTO- 
MOBILE WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  DONDERO,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Pontiac  Michisan  Local  Union  No. 
653  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America  of  the  C.  I.  O..  having  to  do 
with  the  sharp  curtailment  in  production 
in  the  automobile  industry,  which  will 
bring  about  much  unemployment  and 
untold  suffering  to  the  workers  and  their 
families  and  dependents  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  offset  the  same. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLOTION    RE    EMPLOYMENT  SITr.^TlCN    DUE    TO 
CURTAILMENT    OF    PRODUCTION 

Whereas  a  sharp  rurtallrnent  In  production 
in  auto  industry  nas  be-n  ordered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  this  reduction  in 
production  Is  not  the  re.=ult  of  reduced  con- 
sumption: and 

Whereas  this  curtailment  will  cau.^  thou- 
sands of  workers  to  be  without  a  Job.  and 
this  1CS.S  of  Job  cannot  be  construed  as  the 
f.'^ult  of  the  workers:  and 

Whereas  these  workers  have  in  th.e  past 
either  not  been  working  long  enough  or  malt- 
ing enoush  wages  to  lay  away  for  a  rainy 
day  or  have  purchased  h  imes.  furniture, 
cars,  and  other  necessities  cf  life  on  the 
time-payment  plan:   and 

Whereas  any  break  in  en-.plcyment  will 
cau.^e  the.-e  people  to  lose  said  lit-mes.  furni- 
ture, cars;  and 

Whereas  It  is  necessary  that  the  morale  of 
the  workers  and  the  people  in  general  of  the 
United  States  be  kept  at  a  high  peak  in 
order  to  Insure  the  greatest  effort  for  na- 
tional defense;   and 

Whereas  workers  losing  the.r  equity  In 
their  homes,  furniture,  or  cars  does  contrib- 
ute toward  the  breaking  down  of  their 
morale,  and 

Whereas  these  workers  =h:,u:d  not  be  made 
the  objects  of  charity;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  ha;  been 
spending  billions  of  dollars  in  aid  tc  Britain, 
Russia,  and  China  In  order  to  pre.-erve  de- 
mocracy;  and 

Whereas  provision  must  be  made  to  em- 
ploy these  workers  lu  other  plants,  and  it  will 
require  time  for  the  retooling  of  the.-e  plants, 
and  during  that  period  the.-,e  wcikers  will 
have  no  visible  m.eans  of  support.  Therefore 
be  it 

RL-folied.  That  Lccal  Uni.n  N:  653.  I  U. 
U  A.  W-  A  .  CIO.  go  on  record  as  dem..ind- 
mg  that  the  Federal  Government  make  some 
provision   to  protect    the    Interests   of   these 


workers,  elthgr  by  paying  them  enough 
wages  to  take  tare  of  their  obligations  or  by 
declaring  a  mQratorlum  on  their  obligations 
without  Interest  or  penalty  during  said 
period  of  uneriploym.ent;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Inljernational  Union,  the  National 
C.  I.  C.  Leon  Henderson,  Sidney  Htllman. 
William  S.  Ktiudsen,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  Michigan  Senators.  C9n- 
■   Representatives   and    to   the 


gressraeu,   and 
press. 


James   F.  Lucas. 

President. 
Eugene  G.  Hill, 
iJccordirjg  Secretary, 
Local  653.  U.  A.  W.,  C.  I.  O. 


Curb  of  Installment  Buying 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

IN   TUE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  September  15.  1941 


ADDRESSES  ON  AMERICAN  FORUM  OF  THE 
AIR 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr,  President,  on 
Tliursday  last  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  certain  addresses  delivered  on 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  at  the 
Hotel  Willard.  on  August  31  on  the  sub- 
ject How  Far  Should  We  Curb  Install- 
ment Buying?  I  am  now  informed  that 
it  is  estimated  that  to  print  the  matter 
will  cost  $180.  With  that  statement.  I 
renew  the  request. 

Mr  Theodore  Granik  presided  and  in- 
troduced the  speakers  who  were:  Chester 
C.  Davis,  president.  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis:  E.  A.  Mattison,  vice 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  a 
nationally  known  credit  authority:  Boris 
Shishkin.  economist.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor:  J.  Hudson  Huffard.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Furniture  Association  and 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Mrs.  Esther  Cole 
Franklin,  representative  of  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women  on  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Council; 
and  Rolf  Nugent,  consultant  to  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration. 

1  also  ask  that  Mr.  Granik's  remarks 
when  introducing  these  speakers  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  this  radio  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  America's  vast  defense  program  gains 
momentum,  ^s  first  one  then  another  phase 
of  bur  economic  system  is  affected,  the  real 
significance  t)f  arming  a  nation  on  an  all- 
out  scale  becomes  more  apparent  to  the 
average  citizen  And  tomorrow  we  will 
awaken  to  fiad  new  sign'  along  our  economic 
highway — important  signs,  which  bring  otir 
defense  efforte  to  the  direct  attention  of  every 
wage  earner  Ju  the  country. 
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The  signs  tell  cf  new  rules  in  the  field  of 
Installment  buying. 

Under  date  of  Augusi  9.  President  Roose- 
velt issued  an  Executive  order  empowering 
the  Beard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  regulate  consumer  credit,  in 
order  to  promote  national  defense  and  to 
protect  national  economy 

The  regulation  adopted  by  the  Board  will 
take  effect  tomorrow.  It  prescribes  Install- 
ment credit  terms  for  a  list  of  24  consumers' 
durable  goods.  It  contains  provisions  cover- 
ing modernization  loans.  Installment  cash 
lending,  and  related  activit.es. 

What  does  this  credit  regulation  mean  to 
you  "J  How  far  •should  we  cuib  installment 
buying?  And  in  curbin'?  It.  will  we  prevent 
Inflation?  Will  we  increase  unemployment? 
Will  this  curb  impair  our  standard  of  living? 
More   Importantly,  will   It   help  our   defense 

program? 

Americans  are  asking  those  and  similar 
questions.  And  tonight  the  American 
Forum  of  vhe  Air,  as  a  further  contribution 
to  national  defease,  has  invited  six  noted 
authorities  to  discuss  the  questions. 

Our  guests,  representing  Government,  busi- 
ness, labor  banking,  and  consumer  Interests, 
are:  Chest?r  C.  Davis,  president.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  St  Louis;  E  A  Mattison.  vice 
president  if  the  Bank  of  America  and  na- 
tionally known  credit  authority;  Boris  Shish- 
kin, economist.  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  J.  Hudson  Huffard  chairman  of  the 
board  cf  directors  of  the  National  Retail 
F\jrnlture  Association,  and  spokesman  tonight 
for  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Mrs  Esther  Cole  Franklin,  representative  of 
the  Amerlran  A.«oclatior  of  University  Wo- 
men on  the  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council:  and  Rolf  Nugent  consultant  to  the 
Offlce   of  Price   Administration   and   Civilian 

Supply. 

We  invite  your  letters  and  comments  on 
tonlghfs  presentation.  And  now  our  open- 
ing speaker.  Chester  C.  Davis. 

ADDRESS  BY   CHESTER  C.  DAVIS 

I  hope  Mr  Granik  intends  us  to  take  plenty 
of  latitud;  under  the  announced  topic.  I 
am  willing  to  talk  about  how  far  installment 
buvlne  should  be  curbed,  but  some  cf  the 
listeners  a  e  probably  asking  why  it  has  to  be 
curbed  at  all 

External  developments  have  forced  the 
United  States  to  arm  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  To  that  end  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing mone.'  for  materials  and  men  at  the 
swiftest  possible  rate.  Wages  are  going  up. 
The  number  of  unemployed  is  falling  Na- 
tional in.-ome  and  consumers'  purchasing 
power  are  rapidly  rising  But  the  supply  of 
many  thliigs  le  diminishing  as  men  and  fac- 
tories and  materials  are  diverted  to  make 
implemen  s  for  war.  Now  if  this  rising  in- 
come is  fpent  for  a  diminishing  supply  of 
goods,  anl  on  top  of  that  we  continue  to 
expand  cnnsumer  credit,  this,  country  faces 
ruinous  pice  inflation. 

U  that  develops,  it  le  the  great  mass  of 
working  nen  and  women  who  will  be  harde^^t 
hit  We  -an  aeree,  I  think,  that  the  Govern- 
ment isn't  going  to  abate  its  defense  efforts 
Just  because  of  this  prospect  cf  inflation. 
But  everj  future  move  in  the  fields  of  taxa- 
tion TreEsurv  financing,  direct  price  controls 
or  credit  oolicv  should  s«ek.  as  one  objective, 
to  prevent  a  runaway  price  situation  Cer- 
tainly a  balanced  program  to  check  inflatlcn 
must  make  use  of  all  of  them.  We  are  con- 
cerned tonight  with  credit  policy  "Hie  vol- 
um.e  cf  long-term  installment  debt  is  bal- 
looning right  on  top  of  swiftly  rising  Incomes. 
The  new  regulation  of  installment  credit  Is  a 
part,  and  relatively  not  the  most  Important 
part  of  f  broader  program  aimed  to  prevent 
these  fon  es  from  driving  prices  out  of  reach. 
A  turthe-  specific  purpose  is  to  elow  down 
demand  for  articles  which  compete  directly 
with  defense  for  materials,  labcr,  and  factory 
capacity 

Some  people  fear  that  regulation  of  install- 
ment terms  may  take  away  the  poor  man's 
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chance  to  buy  the  good  things  of  life  It  Is 
not  installment  terms  but  defense  needs  that 
will  determine  how  many  automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, and  other  specified  articles  are 
actually  going  to  be  produced  for  civilian  use. 
Fewer  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  will  be 
able  to  get  new  cars,  for  example,  regardless 
of  whether  Installment  terms  are  regulated 
or  not.  What  the  low-Income  worker  really 
needs  to  fear — and  what  installment  regula- 
tion may  help  to  protect  him  from — is  sky- 
rocketing prices  which  dip  into  his  pocket- 
book  and  cut  his  real  wages. 

In  order  not  to  pass  over  tonight's  direct 
question.  I  suggest  that  installment  terms 
should  be  strict  enough  to  bring  about  during 
the  next  year  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
present  volume  of  installment  credit  extended 
on  articles  that  compete  largely  for  defense 
materials.  As  for  credit  on  articles  not  so 
directly  competitive,  the  restraints  should  be 
sufBclent  to  prevent  a  bulge  in  the  volume 
now  outstanding  I  would  start  that  way 
and  watch  it. 

Finally,  when  the  time  comes  that  these 
civilian  goods  can  be  produced  again  in  quan- 
tity, thebrakes  now  being  placed  en  consumer 
credit  can  be  loosened  or  taken  off.  This  will 
help  to  make  more  Jobs  and  tc  keep  the  busi- 
ness machine  running  in  the  p  ist-defense 
period 

Chairman  Granik.  Thar.k  you.  Mr  Davis. 
And  now  I  am  happy  to  present  E  A  Matti- 
son. vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America. 
address  by  e  a  mattison 
The  question  which  Mr  Granik  offers  for 
discussion  tonight.  "How  far  should  we  curb 
installment  buying?"  should  command  the 
most  serious  attention  of  every  wage  earner 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  past  6  years  our 
bank  alone,  the  Bank  of  America,  with  its  495 
branches,  has  granted  over  2.300.000  individ- 
ual installment  loans  for  a  grand  total  of 
more  than  $700,000,000.  an  average  of  less 
than  »300  per  loan.  Multiply  those  figures  by 
several  hundred  and  you  will  have  some  Idea 
of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment regulations  on  Installment  buying. 
And  it  is  my  hope  tonight  that  our  discussion 
will  serve  to  dispel  seme  confusion  surround- 
ing the  purpose  of  this  curb.  Is  It  to  aid 
defense  production  or  to  control  inflation? 

If  to  control  Inflation,  why  was  one  of  the 
smallest  segments  of  Installment  debt  in 
dollar  volume  regulated  the  most  drastically? 
I  doubt  If  the  curb  Is  any  aid  to  defense 
production,  because  priorities  take  care  of 
that. 

Further,  cash  lending  has  been  left  un- 
curbed, and  a  person  with  qualifying  Income 
and  credit  rating  can  get  a  lean  from  a  loan 
company  or  modern  bank,  without  security, 
for  the  full  purchase  price  of  an  article  and 
avoid  a  down  payment  or  installment  con- 
tract which  uses  the  article  as  security 

But  my  chief  concern  is  the  new  terms  on 
household  applianoes.  requiring  20  percent 
dovyn  and  installments  limited  to  18  months. 
This  shuts  out  many  credit-worthy  persons 
who  have  just  found  steady  employment  but 
have  had  no  time  to  accumulate  substantial 
down  payments.  Household  appliance  buy- 
ers are  not  In  the  minority  It  may  surprise 
you  tr  learn  that  their  number  is  greater  than 
those  buying  automobiles. 

We  hear  of  ceilings  on  wages  as  well  as  on 
other  things,  yet  these  small  wage  earners 
are  expected  to  buy  defense  bonds  and  meet 
tax  bills  they  have  never  paid  before.  We 
should  be  fair  and  shape  our  regulations  to 
conserve  their  remaining  buying  power  In- 
stallment credit  has  long  been  the  basis  of 
wage-earner  buying  power  and  will  long  re- 
main so.  Upon  it  America's  mass-prcductlon 
industry,  so  useful  today,  has  been  built. 

These  regulations  merely  shift  buying 
power  away  from  the  masses  to  higher- 
Income  groups.  Even  a  dollar  or  two  added 
to  each  Installment  makes  a  big  difference 
tn  people  of  small  Income,  and  means  to  the 
»1  500-a-year  man  the  denial  of  articles  stlU 
available  to  the  |2, 500-a-year  man. 


Bankeis  feel  the  Federal  Rorervf  i'  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  reas>  :.,  blc:  '  .^^  o:  nicst 
of  the  Initial  regulations.  Kenc:;^r.  cl  deal- 
ers, too,  on  the  whole  has  bee:-.  i:>  d  Pro- 
vision for  local  administration,  permitting 
adjustment  to  local  problems,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

But.  getting  back  to  the  question  cf  H  'W 
far  should  we  curb  Installment  buyii.c:  '  I 
say  we  have  gone  far  enough,  perhaps  xoj 
far  m  certain  fields  No  additional  curb 
should  be  imposed  until  consideration  lias 
been  given  to  the  present  efitci  ol  denying 
credit  to  a  group  of  already  limited  buyiiig 
power  and  leaving  It  open  to  others 

With  regard  to  the  regulations  which  go 
into  effect  tomorrow,  whether  they  prove 
good  or  bad,  the  Bank  of  America  is  pledkicd 
to  continue  its  wholehearted  cooperation  with 
the  Nation's  vast  defense  program  and  our 
facilities  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent 
in  makine  the  regulations  effective  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  general  public  will  ac- 
cept the  regulations  issued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  the  s.m.e  spirit 

Chairman  Granik  Tl.unk  y-u  Mr  Matti- 
son. And  now  we  present  Boris  Shishkin. 
economist.  Amenc;*:.  Federation  cf  Labcr. 

AD-JREiS   BY    BORIS    SKISHKIN 

The  real  measure  of  worker's  income  is  the 
buying  power  of  his  pay  envelope  A  rise 
In  the  price  of  any  commodity  needed  In  a 
wage-earners  household  takes  that  commcd- 
Ity  out  of  the  reach  of  the  worker's  family. 
Rising  prices  reduce  the  standard  of  hvir.g 
of  workers.  That  is  why  inflation  Is  labor's 
deadly  enemy.  That  is  why  labor  is  giving 
its  support  to  measures  de.-lgned  to  prevent 
Inflation. 

The  major  cause  of  Inflation  is  shortage  of 
miterials.  If  we  could  expatid  production  to 
meet  the  Increased  demand  l^.r  gcods.  prices 
would  remain  stable  But  defense  comes 
first.  There  are  fewer  automobiles  and  ra- 
dins  with  more  people  to  buy  them  Prices 
go  up  unless  they  are  checked 

To  prevent  inflation  it  is  not  enough  to 
put  ceilings  on  prices  by  Government  order. 
When  the  supply  of  goods  runs  .-h;  rt  pres- 
sure is  created  to  circumvent  the  fixed  prices. 
Immediate  use  of  consumer's  buying  power 
must  therefore  be  delirrod  or  diverted  In- 
creased savings  through  the  purchase  of  de- 
fense bonds  Is  a  means  of  deferring  con- 
sumer's buying  power.  Increasid  taxation 
is  a  irieans  of  diverting  it  There  are  other 
devices  we  can  use  to  discourage  price  In- 
creases and  to  dampen  buying  power  &"me 
of  them  are  sound  and  constructive  Others 
are  destructive  and  therefore  objectionable. 
One  such  device  is  the  recent  c  rder  cur- 
ttiling  installment  sales  This  order  is  not 
drastic.  Its  purpose  was  not  so  much  to 
curb  installment  buying  as  to  get  the  public 
used  to  the  idea  In  issuing  It  the  Govern- 
ment was  acting  like  a  dentist  who  tries  to 
convince  the  patient  that  when  the  tooth 
if  pulled  it  isn't  going  to  hurt 

Is  further  curtailment  of  installment  buy- 
ing going  to  hurt,  and  how  badly?  The  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  in  cash  the  full  price  of  the 
automobile,  the  washing  machine,  or  the 
radio.  Most  of  us.  workers  and  farmers, 
do  not  have  the  full  price  of  a  car  or  a  wash- 
ing machine.  Most  of  us  do  not  even  have 
enough  to  buy  these  things  on  a  hard  pay- 
ment plan  of  only  three  or  six  payments 

This  means  that  the  few  oJ  us  who  do  have 
r.?ady  cash  will  be  able  to  buy  new  automo- 
biles' and  new  furniture,  while  most  of  us 
whose  Incomes  are  sm.all  ana  who  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  as  they  earn  will  have  to  do 
without  these  things. 

If  we  knew  that  this  plan  no  mattfr  now 
Inequitable,  would  really  check  inflation,  we 
might  be  wise  In  accepting  It,  even  though  it 
hurt  But  will  it  work?  Of  this  we  are  not 
so  sure. 

The  regulations  are  necessarily   such   mat 

they  will  drive   much  of  the   consumer   tKir- 

I    rowing  from  legitimate  credit  channels  into 
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Uit;  i,.it. ('-.'.  cr  lean  sha-ks  TUi.-  r/.aicrs  th-i 
attempted  ccntrol  ineffective  Ai  d  inMicc- 
tlve  rCKulatlon  m..y  te  wcrs*  i.-l--..  r.  '-■  '■^- 
latK  n  at  all  For  It  will  Oi:ly  ferv,  f:  K'ive 
I  nn  eccnnmc   advantavx-    to   tlie   t..:ui    \vun    a 

I  reudv  roll  cf  ca-h  againn  the   rv.  -u  witn  the 

Pmall  p;.v  env.  ;.5pp  In  -.idclit  on,  ii  -s-'.n  p:ace 
upon  tbe  lew-income  families  the  funht-r 
burden  of  payinsj  cut  h  if  uur".:..  ■  <:! 
le:;ders  a  large  p -rti  n  cf  th>  .r  m. -g-r  u.- 
conn    m   interest  cha!,;e; 

Evfti  the  initin!  rc^iiKiTion  will  d-..~p.act  a 
lar-e  numb-.T  cl  .v-iKers  from  ii't-  jobs  tney 
r  .•*■  h.  :c1  A  n^-re  ri^u!  curb  will  treate  ?c!lj- 
V.,;:-  al  untinplovmt  !it  Dislocat.cns  res-uit- 
11^  l:.:-n  lur-lu'r  r.  s-trict.t  n  ol  u.s-:inn:r-.t 
b-^yi:.^?  II. ay  dc  much  damaj-.c  to  our  economy 
and  tr  the' morale  r.i  our  laocr  wuhuut  ccn- 
intutint;  a  ur-Ht  deul  to  the  prevention  of 
lntl;it:c;!i  Bt!.r<  \s.'  t.ike  another  step,  let 
u^  ^'  p  to  w^  rlc  ',  ir  :\  d'fT'rt"-.T  n-.fthod  of 
i-u;i::-I:  ::itl:.'.i  n  'a:..'!!  %v..u;d  a.  hieve  eco- 
r.i  :;.;.  -tabiiitv  and  Sft  U-ave  tii<-  ^p'.nt  cf 
cur  iifi  pie  u'.dautited 
f"  A:r.r:A,i.s  war  strength  is  a.-  greai  ai   the 

\  ou'i'U-    c!   ;t.    i".d;:-try     and   of   It     lab..r       U 

is  Car  t.^lay  'liat  Aniei  .ra  is  ii--'.i\i:  to  fteht 
c  .,•  and  -An:  this  -Aar.  act  ou  liie  Urlnf^  i.n.- 
(j,..  ,;;;  tju'  •).id\n".on  line  of  r..-  ind'i.-'vv 
In  th.  l<i.-t  ciur.v  the  defense  n{  d'.'nu.cia': y 
dep-nds  en  the  pr.  ductlve  stre:  t?ih  rf  -ur 
wonceis  The  w.  !!are  .f  nur  v.-orki'rs  and 
thPT  m^^r-iU-  are  cf  paranvunt  importance 
l.ct  us  univ,-  It;  an  i:;'ch;t;ent  defense  ef- 
fp.f  ,,,  .  a  sh'Tt— u'hted  (  r.e  In  carrying 
luV'h.  ':isk  ler  u.-  net  dc<tr  y  the  standard 
ef  Uvnik;  and  th-'  vcrv  wav  of  l.fe  we  have  set 
cu-  t.    d-;":u! 

Chairman,  Granik  Thank  you.  Mr  Sh:«-n- 
Kn:  And  n.  'a  -a.  jrcM-:'.'  .1  Huris.m  Huffaid. 
rhiurn.n'.n  of  the  hoard  oI  director?  cf  the 
NaM'na!    R-^tail    Furniture    A.^>o  laticn. 

•\s  a  retailer  of  furiuture  and  household 
appliances  I  o.avc  'nad  direct  experience  with 
installmeiit  .ndit  f.  r  a  lons^  time  Install- 
nnni  credit  i.s  iw'.  a  new  thing  It  is  a  de- 
vice That  ha-  lon^  been  n-td  ii  enabir  cvn- 
surntn-;  to  obtain  durable  t;o<  ds  havnii;  high 
-^  unit  value  bv  mak.n^  rtkiular  payment?  over 

a  delinitr  pen,  d  oi  tim.e  Thrcuah  Instail- 
ment  credit,  [lersons  l.av.n^  IcW  uicomes  can 
ha',  e  the  advant.;ce  o:  tne  most  modern 
larilities.  both  to  aid  them  lu  their  work 
and  for  u.se  by  th,  .r  famn.es  W.-h.nit  ac- 
cess to  In.-^tal'.ir.ent  titiancitiij  plans  they 
\vc  iild  neces.'-arilv  hive  'o  c:  withon:  m..ny 
present-day    ccr.vcnienct  ^ 

It  IS  axirmatic  that  biMnts.-men  n'.ust 
ccnstantlv  be  on  the  aler'  to  adjust  their 
poll -les  and  operati-.n-.s  tc  -he  nm^'S  Wi'h- 
cn-  sufh  adjustn-a'nt  no  busme-s  'Aould  l^nL; 
endure  Those  who  are  m  the  bu.  incs.-  cf 
seUi:-^-  k'.'  CIS  on  t!:e  unst..llnvnt  p'an  h.i'.c 
rrcrkjiUiTd  the  ived  f.  r  HClju-tnig  their 
policies   as   ecunomi      conditions   chant"J 

In  a  recent  rep<.irt   oi   a  committee  o!   the 
Cl-,..nU,er  c(  ComnuM  ce  ol   the  United  States. 
It   was   aptly  stated    that    ■businessmen    who 
'  recuiarly  crant  credi-   to  consumers  arf  aware 

'  cf    the    advert    cor.sequt  noes    which    fc'.low 

Vip:.-n  unsound  cre.lit  pr.i'.-ti-es  Whatever 
form  consumer  crvi'.it  nn-v  take — open  ac- 
coun.t  ■.  r  ir..-ta!lment— th.oe  who  grunt  it 
are  mo.-t  dnejt:y  concfrnrd  th,a  consunrers 
be  m  a  posUion  to  meet  th.eir  cbhk^ations 
promptly 

Loni?  bt !  ri  th.e  recent  ,m  tnm  of  the  C^ov- 
ernors  of  ti  e  F^di,  r.-.;  H  s-.  rve  Svstehi  to  rc-  ..i- 
late  terms  cf  nut. .1. nan:  c^  ntra.ts.  r-ta.neis 
h.'d  taken  stips  to  incria,-c  down  paymet.'s 
and  shorten  'he  pen-  ds  rf  contracts  where 
It  seemed  th.i'  too  hb.ra:  terms  were  bein^ 
c:fc'eri  r  f  r  .■.--  I  h.ive  had  opportunity  to 
d'l'fcus.*  th-  n-.:tter  with  c^tn-,  r-,  there  is  every 
tntenlicn  •  kcr;n  instahnu  nt  credit  withm 
r  e  a .« c  n  a ':'  1  o   b  c  ■.  i  r.  d  s 

R  'tailc-  h.ive  already  experienced  ri'.t^.-ulty 
li:  i'locur  nc  M.ich  it-n^-  -.s  r.  tr.cei  at.  rs 
rar.-;,s.  rr.dics.   w\uslung  m.-chmea.  and  other 


d.ir:  b>  gr'd.-  We  u'.l  "ec  :  r.n-.e  that  require- 
nenis  Icr  defense  c:me  hist,  and  thtvt  m 
ni.ct.ng  clLlen^c  requ.r.m.nls.  e£p2Cla.ly  for 
ne'a  s  theie  will  b^  cuitailmtnt  In  the  aup- 
piy  of  nranv  kinds  of  consumer  g«cds.  Of 
coarse  when  the  re^a^Ier  ha.-  a  limited  num- 
ber cf  ariic.es  to  sell  he  will  naturally  restrict 
h-s  term«  of  sale  because  there  would  be  no 
lc.£;lc  in  txtt-nuiii^  liberal  creciit  terms  tc  pro- 
mote salts  when  the  supply  Is  short. 

The  retailers  of   the  country  will  abide   by 
the    rules   which    the   Federal    Reserve    Bsard 
ha.s  recently  made  to  supplement  the  previous 
action  of  letailers  In  .eekhie  to  prevent  un- 
sound expansion   of    installment  credit     In 
thus  cocpcra-lng.  retailers  are  continuing  to 
support  policies  considered  essential  for  pro- 
m.  rmg  defense.     Already  In  connecUcn  with 
present  defense  efforts,  retailers  have  demon- 
striitcd  thfir  determiratlon  and  ability  to  co- 
cp.=rate  effectively  wUh  natlcn^^l-defense  cffl- 
cials  in  preventinR  urjustilicd  price  Increases 
of    available    merchandise      I    am    convinced 
that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  perform 
an  fqual'ly  eHective  J.)b  in  keeping  consumer 
credit  en  a  '  und  b  s.s  du.i^g  the  emergency 
period    and  th-y   will  expect   nn  extension  rf 
rc'4tilatcry  measures  which  the  seriousness  of 
th^    em:r".;encv  does  not  log-cally  demand  of 
them      We  are   determined  to  proceed   with 
the  solution  of  our  economic  problem  upon  a 
fa  r  and  patnot'c  bf.sis 

Chairman  Granik  Thank  you  Mr  HufTard. 
And  n  w  we  present  Mrs  F-^ther  C'^  Frank- 
lin rer^reser'atlve  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion if  University  Women  en  the  National 
Con'uma  r-R(  taller  Council. 
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ADDRFSS      PY     MRS      rSTHFa     COLE     FRANKLtN 

It  is  mv  function.  I  presume,  to  sp*  ak  for 
cci--sumcr.s 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  although  I 
have  been"dealln?  wi'h  Varl-us  ccn-umer 
problems  in   the  p.itt  few  ye^^rs.   I   am   In  no 


an    expert    on 


consumer    installment 


crtd;t  I  have  hrwever.  s^m.e  very  ca-finUe 
c;  nvlcticns  and  a  num^ber  cf  questions  per- 
t.n.nt  to  cur  subject  this  evening  First,  I 
an;  fi'mly  ccnvmccd— after  very  exiersive  cb- 
.'crVata  n-  that  the  vast  rrajcrity  of  Amerl- 
c  in'corsum.ers,  in  thf-lr  caracity  cf  free  per- 
=-^s  and  'oval  citizens,  have  placed  a  priority 
en  c'eieat  r.a  Hr.lerism;  and  that  thev  rfccg- 
ni?c  ':he  importance  of  pushing  defense  pro- 
clucti.  n  into  h  eh  tear  eve'i  ;f  this  means  a 
decrease  here  and^there  't  civilian  supply. 
My  second  convicti' n  Is  'hat  a  far  greater 
m'l^nty  cf  Am:r:c-ni  ccn..um:rs  than  ever 
b.  fore  in  I  ur  his'ory  are  concerned  with  the 
picblem  of  ke-'pint:  cur  econc  my  en  an  even 
keel  throvrh  the  rrlsis  l'  is  ama/.ine  how 
many  so-called  im'.e  men  and  little  women 
are  'hese  c'nys  saying.  '■What  c.tu  we  do  to 
p-  'venr    inlanon?" 

We  a=  a  pfcpl'  .  whatever  rur  interests,  are 
thr-e'ore  -.i^rerd  cr.  t^e  Licncr.  1  national  pur- 
nc-es  at  this  cri'ical  pencd  We  knew  we 
mu-t  cut  down  'he  consumption  of  certain 
tvpes  of  rrns-imer  eo  .ds  because  the  raw  ma- 
teflpls  and  pr- ducM.  n  facilities  are  needed 
for  defense  We  know  that  we  must,  as  far  as 
pa-sible.  pay  a.s  we  go  to  a-. c:d  a  pcst- 
emersency  depression 

But  consumers  have  a  right  to  ask  whether 
tl"  m.£*hoc>  u.-ed  tc  restrict  consumer  pur- 
chases are  effective,  whether  they  are  fair,  and 
whe-'ivr  ih-y  rcprr-rnt  the  mo.-,t  desirable 
n  e-hcds  .f  prever.'ir.^  ir.flaticn  while  shilt- 
:"■  • 'nrr  duc'ion  to  de:en>e  materials  First, 
w  ?:  'he  installment  buying  curbs  be  effective? 
The  an-wer  is.  "Nobody  knows — but  every- 
bv'-'v  hc;:es  ' 

s"c  ndlv.   are    the    lns-a!lnrent   curbs   fair? 

The   an  w^r    h- re  is    •Vos   and  no   '     All  c- n- 

'    eumcrs  w;i;  welc  me  them  Insofar  as  they  dis- 

co'ira^-e     certain     well-known     high-pressure 

mcrchandisint:     pr.'Cices     which     intelligent 

consumers  have  Icnc:  di-lk'd.     And  consum- 

i    ers'hk'e  m.yself,  who  preier  t-  pay  cash  or  go 

I    without,  are  happy  to  b-  r.-n- .-^.le   aeain 

i    Yet  If  these  installment  l.rni'atior.s  are  efiec- 


the  low-eccncmic  brackets 
time  have  a  regular  wage 
think  atom  buying  th;>t 
ing  machine  or  refrigeiator 
or  mattress;  and  tash  customers,  fearing  what 
mry  hiippen  to  ^e  supply,  may  rush  in  and 
buy  wlfetever  is  ^ailable  whether  they  need  It 
or  not.  pushing  ip  prices  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
g  irflatiGo.  The  very  large 
■rs  who  have  no  choice  LUt 
may  Justly  view  with  real 
e  policy  of  curbing  Install- 

„...,.  ...  — _,;crinBinatory.  seeing  In  It  an 

Urdirect  and  unscientific  method  of  rationlnK. 
This  leads  to  clur  third  and  most  Im.portant 
question.    Are    there    not    other    methods    to 
achieve  our   mafcr  purposes   which   are  more 
effective    more  iultable,  and  m.ore  direct  in 
thfcir  operation?!   I  should  like  to  phrase  my 
answer  to  this  qiie=tion  by^asklng  ether  ques- 
tions of  the  experts  on  the  panel:  If  defense 
ir   goal,   why   should   we   not 
on    any    and    all    materials 
use   which  are   hkely    to   be 
nergency  period,  and  supple- 
rlties  with  a  direct  rationii  g 
of  consumer  purchases  determined,  so  far  us 
po-siblc.  by  varying  consumer  needs?    If  pre- 
vention of  furt:  icr  Inflation  is  our  goal,  wny 
should  we  not  immediately  Institute  an  ef- 
fective system  of  price  controls?     Give  us  a 
chance  to  participate  in  a  balanced  and  effec- 
tive program.     I 

Chairman  GB^NiK  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin. And  now  tte  continue  with  our  Informal 
extenipoianeou^  rcundtable  panel  discuasi.:-!!, 
"How  tar  shall  tee  curb  installment  buying.''" 
Mr.  Nugent  wi^  you  open  our  panel  tonigOt? 
Mr.  Nugent  I  The  participants  In  this  dis- 
cussion have  generally  indicated  approval  of 
the  idea  of  tttu-tailing  installment  credit. 
They  representJ  Government,  business,  labor, 
ler.  The  very  fact  that  they 
e  cf  agreement  on  the  prin- 
il  indicates  that  all  cf  these 
ley  represent  have  somewhat 
le  objectives  to  which  the  con- 
ected,  namely,  to  provide  de- 
i^  i.ov  ^^c..^. .,..»,  to  restrict  civlUan  demand  . 
for  defense  materials,  and  to  curb  inflationary 
tendencies. 

However,  1  detect  in  the  .business  repre- 
sentative's cciiiments  some  suggestion  that 
business  doesij't  like  the  restriction  of  such 
a  control:  in  the  conmient  of  Mr.  Shishkin. 
representing  Ifibor,  that  some  laborers  may 
be  unemployei  if  the  restraints  are  imposed 
too  heavily;  aid  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Franklin 
that  consumeifc  may  be  made  the  goat  of  the 
emergency  thit  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  this  control, 

I  would  likei  first  of  all,  to  put  a  question 
to  the  represeitative  of  business,  Mr.  Matti- 
80n.  hasn't  buiiness  a  great  deal  to  gain  from 
the  control  of  tonsumer  credit?  For  instance, 
Isn't  it  hic:hly' desirable  that  we  build  up.  so 
far  as  we  carvJiow.  a  backlog  of  demand  that 
can  be  ttirneTon  after  this  defense  spending 
splurge  Is  cvet?  * 

Mr.  MATTisotj.  Well,  speakliig  for  the  Inter- 
ests of  banking  rather  than  the  Interests  of 
business,  as  t  presume  you  mean  manutac- 
ers.  I  can  agipe  with  the  objective,  and  cer- 
tainly It  Is  ivorth  every  possible  effort  to 
attain  it.  It  [has  a  number  of  very  difficult 
problems  thai  must  be  solved  before  I  think 
you  can  safeljj  say  that  we  can  bank  a  certain 
amount  of  cilers  for  a  certain  and  definite 
tlm.e  when  w^  will  be  able  to  turn  them  on. 
In  mv  personil  opinion,  it  is  difp.cult  to  regu- 
late the  natut-al  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
so  completelj^. 

Mr.  NuGENf  But  haven't  we  been  through 
the  very  straige  situation  of  producing  mere 
cars  than  we! have  ever  produced  before  and 
at  the  same  time  we  have  also  had  to  produce 
more  weapoi*  than  we  have  ever  produced 
before''  It  stems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  silly 
economic  situation  that  produces  a  very  In- 
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tense  demand  for  both  types  of  steel-bearing 
and  metal-bearing  gooc's  at  the  same  time. 
Isn  t  it  only  sensible  to  try  to  dampen  the 
demand  for  the  one  type  of  goods? 

M  Mattison.  I  agree  with  that  heartily, 
but  not  wit  1  the  method  of  dampening  the 
demand,  because  I  don't  think  you  can  regu- 
late human  desires  by  any  liiStallment  regu- 
lations. If  the  steel  Is  necessary  for  guns, 
the  priorities  situation,  at  least  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  effective,  and  the  recently  an- 
nounced cu"  In  production  of  automobiles 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  statement  that 
priorities  should  take  care  of  the  defense 
needs 

Mr  Shishkin  That  is  right  M:  Mattlson. 
I  think  you  are  quite  correct  there  We  have 
the  machiniry.  It  may  not  be  working  right. 
but  we  are  Improving  it,  and  we  hope  it  Is 
going  to  wark,  I  think  that  in  the  slow 
approach  to  this  regulation,  we  have  to  bear 
In  mind  ore  thing  that  is  fundamental  to 
this  machinery.  After  all.  one  thing  that  we 
don't  realiz?  Is  that  Americas  war  strength 
is  as  great  us  the  output  of  its  industry  and 
Its  labor.  We  are  going  to  win  this  war  not 
on  the  firing  line— we  are  going  to  win  It  on 
the  produclon  line,  and  this  adds  an  un- 
necessary dislocation.  It  Is  a  crude  instru- 
mentality. It  Is  not  going  to  work  out  these 
relationships  harmoniously  to  assure  employ- 
ment and  t)  curtail  Inflation.  It  is  not  going 
to  ci;-tail    inflation. 

Mr  DAVif  I  would  like  to  break  In  Just  a 
moment  to  try  to  set  this  thing  in  perspec- 
tive, if  I  cen.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who 
has  proposed  this  as  a  sols  means  or  a  main 
means  of  allocating  supplies  as  between  de- 
fense and  civilian  purposes  on  the  one  hand, 
or  as  a  sole  means  or  a  main  means  of  check- 
ing production  It  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
thing  We  don't  want  to  set  up  a  bunch  of 
straw  men  here  tonight  and  keep  fighting 
with  them  such  as  the  implication  that  this 
is  liitended  to  put  an  end  to  installment  pur- 
chases Nobodv  has  Intended  anything  of 
the  sort  oi  proposed  it,  so  far  as  1  know 

But  I  wl  1  submit.  Mr   Chairman,  that  it  is 
no  use  moving  on  the  tax  front,  on  the  sav- 
ings front,  or  on  any  of  these  other  means 
to    dampen   down    consumer    buying   at    this 
time,   leav  ng  the  credit  avenue  completely 
open'  to  go  just  as  far  as  you  like.    I  could  say 
a  lot  more,  but  I  am  taking  too  much  time 
Mr.    HVJFARD    In    answer    to    Mr     Nugent's 
question.  I  am  thinking  of  the  defense  worker 
who  is  Jingling  dollars  in  his  pocket  for  the 
first  time  in  years  and  is  able  to  acquire  some 
good,  seco  id-hand   merchandise  that  he  has 
always  wanted  and  hasnt  been  able  to  ac- 
quire, that  Will  not  have  much  use  value  over 
the   perloc    of   the  emergency.     If   he  is   in- 
hibited from  procuring  what  he  has  wanted 
during  thi  t  period,  when  the  day  of  readjust- 
ment comes,  the  use  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise which  he  has  wanted  will  be  gone     With 
the  possibility  of  a  depreciated  dollar,  he  will 
not  have  'he  money  to  buy  at  that  time,  and 
he  will  be  foiled  In  his  attempt  right  through 
the    wholf    picture.    In    obtaining    the    many 
things  wMch  he  has  wanted. 

Mr  SHimKiN.  Can't  we  do  two  things,  one, 
to  expand  as  much  as  possible  production  of 
the  civlliin  goods  which  are  not  in  competi- 
tion? For  cxam.ple,  the  order  applies  to  all 
furniture  Wood  furniture  is  not  in  competi- 
tion 

Mr    HtFiAKT.    I   agree  with  you  there,  Mr. 

Shishkin. 

Mr  Shishkin  But  the  regulation  of  neces- 
sity has  to  be  crude,  and  it  isn't  going  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  If  we  can  expand  as 
much  as  possible  this  device— It  isn't  a  social- 
mlnded  riece  of  legislation  because  it  is  re- 
gressive It  robs  Peter  and  c'oesn't  give  Paul 
anything     In  that  sense  Its  effect  is  going  to 

be  bad 

Mr  Davis.  I  want  to  get  In  >m  this  regres- 
sive business.     I  want  to  say  that  It  is  not 


regressive  in  the  same  ser^se  that  taxation  is 
regressive.  It  doesn  t  take  anything  away 
from  the  incomes  of  the  lower-paid  groups  at 
all.  I  want  to  get  this  In:  You  must  weigh 
the  present  Inconvenience  to  the  low-income 
purchaser  of  waiting  and  saving  until  he  can 
acquire  this  thing  against  what  will  happen 
to  that  same  wage  earner  who  is  extended, 
as  1  assume  Mr  Huffard  and  Mr  Mattison 
would  like  to  see  him  extended,  at  a  time 
when  liicomes  fall  off 

Mr  Shishkin  How  are  you  going  tc  pre- 
vent him  from  going  to  a  loan  shark  when 
you  exclude  him  from  the  ordinary  channels, 
M'-   Dnvi*'' 

Mr  Da\:s  Tl-,e  same  regulations  apply  to  a 
loan  man  who  asks  that  his  loans  be  repaid 
on  an  in.stallment  basis, 

Mr  Shishkin  I  thought  the  loan  sharlts 
weren't  recuiated 

Mr  Davis  Oh  yes;  they  are  regulated 
Mr.  Mattison  Except  for  this  item  of  con- 
siderable confusion  to  me  with  respect  to  cash 
lending,  that  the  terms  are  for  18  months, 
but  no  down  payment  Is  required  as  long  as 
they  don't  take  security  of  the  article  itself, 
which  is  the  normal  procedure  on  a  condi- 
tional-sales contract.  How,  then,  do  you 
reconcile  the  fact  that  the  regulations  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  those  same  Items,  which 
you  are  seeking  to  conserve  for  defense,  on 
terms  that  are  more  favorable  than  are  nor- 
mally extended  by  the  retail  stores?  The 
whole  point  that  I  tried  to  bring  forth  was 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  individual 
should  be  conserved;  that  the  one  with  lim- 
ited power  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  by  such  a  high  down  payment.  Fur- 
niture Is  only  10  percent,  stokers  are  15.  but 
these  small  items  of  great  convenience  to  the 
housewife  and  to  the  health  of  the  Nation— 
refrigeration— have  been  penalized  the 
strongest,  and  I  can't  quite  reconcile  it  with 
cash  lending  being  available  with  the  at- 
tractive terms  of  no  down  payment. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  going  to  be  drawn  Into 
an  argument  for  pokers  on  the  one  hand 
against  crankshafts  on  the  other  on  this 
thing  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  strange  to 
hear  Mr  Mattison  putting  up  such  a  plea  on 
behalf  of  the  retail  seller  as  against  the 
lender  when  he  represents  the  lender 

Mr  Mattison  Well.  I  might  say.  in  defense 
of  that,  that  I  represent  both,  because  about 
50  percent  of  our  business  that  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  derives  from  dealers  dis- 
counting their  obligations  on  Installment 
credit,  and  the  other  50  percent  is  direct  lend- 
ing to  the  Individual 

Mr  Davis,  Now,  Mr  Mattison,  1  Just  want 
to  say  one  thing,  and  then  I  am  through.  My 
former  associates  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  growing 
with  this  thing.  Just  as  we  all  are  They  have 
to  learn  from  the  reaction  to  the  different 
features  of  this  regulation  how  to  work.  I 
am  sure  that  they  are  willing  to  amend  at 
any  time  as  these  things  go  along  in  order 
to  make  It  workable,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  affected  industry 

Mrs  Fkanklin  Mr  Davis,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  this  on  prices,  the  consumers, 
although  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  which  does  guarantee 
seme  prevention  of  Inflation,  would  like  to 
have  some  assurance  that  this  Is  going  to 
keep  down  prices,  or  they  would  like  to  have 
something,  certainly,  to  accompany  it  which 
would  guarantee  keeping  down  prices  I 
think  that  consumers  feel  about  this  very 
much  that  It  Is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  when  the  cart  this  time  happens  to  be 
a  huge  vehicle  which  should  be  drawn  by  six 
or  seven  horses 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  you.  but  If  every 
cart  waits  until  another  one  starts,  nobody 
ever  m-akes  the  start.  You  can't  get  direct 
control  legislation,  of  course,  until  Congress 
acts. 


M  Shishkin  Of  c  ur.-e  c<n  this  point 
that  the  regulation  could  be  improved  and 
modified  niy  only  objection  to  that  is  that 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  hcde  in  the  wlule 
stru:ture  of  the  legislation  that  you  cai;  dr.ve 
a  panzer  division  through  it  and  I  don't 
think  that  hole  can  be  jKUche:;  by  any 
amendment 

M.'  Umm.-  I  dent  th.ii.k  you  have  slv. wn 
th.i-  y. : 

Mr  Nfc.F-NT  In  what  resp.ct? 
Mr  Shishkin  In  that  il  the  reculation  Is 
P'  n  p  t  be  pfTective.  we  a:e  going  to  curtail 
automobile  proourtion.  and  we  are  prcbably 
going  to  have,  a.-  Lecn  Her.derscn  says — ir.ui- 
tlplying  my  fi-'urc  by  2-2,000000  unem- 
ployed by  December  Well.  2.000  000  un- 
emjiloyed  at  this  time  Is  poiug  tc  be  quite  a 
big  deterrent,  and  the  reduction  t.f  wages  due 
to  that  Is  going  to  be  probably  more  of  a 
check  on  inflationary  influence  than  any- 
thing that  this  recuLition  ran  prcvice 

Mr.  Nugent  Mr  Shishkm.  I  don  t  think 
that  2.000,000  nien  wiil  be  unemployed  as  a 
restilt  of  the  consumer-credit  ccntrol 

Mr.  Shishkin  No,  no  in  I  am  not  say- 
ing that.  I  said  that  becau-e  of  the  de'ei  se 
priorities,  because  of  shortages,  tliere  aie  go- 
ing to  be  that  many;  and  lowering  em.plc  y- 
ment  is  going  to  curtail  the  increase  In 
purchasing  power  that  we  had  anticipated. 
as  "we  did  not  anticipate  that  unemployment 
2  months  ago. 

Mr  Nugent  It  mieht  be  -e  d  rhut  we  wall 
have  a  smaller  rise  of  purchasing  power  than 
otherwise  might  have  happened  but  cer- 
tainly we  are  eoing  to  have  an  mcre.ise  in 
purchasing  power  in  consumers  as  a  result  of 
defense  spending 

Mr  HuFFARD  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr  Davis 
a  question  or  two  I  take  it,  Mr  Divls.  that 
in  the  Imposition  of  these  re,:ulations.  a  good 
sense  of  timing  is  of  the  verv  essence  S(^me- 
one  has  said  that  the  reason  the  British  do 
no:  see  the  point  cf  our  funny  stones  is  due 
to  the  5  hours'  dlfferenct  m  time  between  our 
country  and  theirs 

I  would  like  to  ask  ycu  is  it  tc  he  expected 
that  these  regulations  will  continue  in  force 
after  the  period  of  emergency  has  passed,  on 
the  theory  held  in  s  n.e  quarters  that  this 
tyj>e  of  selling  sh  ind  always  have  been 
ref;ulated' 

Mr.  Davis  I  rant  answer  that  question  I 
mean  1  can't  look  that  far  ahead  I  said 
In  the  concludnrg  sentence  that  I  hoped  the 
time  would  c<'me  when  all  of  the  restrictions 
could  be  released,  and  when  these  goods  are 
available  for  civilian  production  purchase 
could  be  encouraged  m  every  possible  way 

Mr  Hrr-FARD  Let  me  ask  you  this  question 
In  the  interest  cf  retailers  listening  in  Will 
the  125,000  registered  retailers  who  .sell  on 
the  Installment  plan  have  their  records  reg- 
ularly subjected  to  examination? 

Mr  Davis  I  don't  think  so  I  don't  see 
at  V  loa-on  why  they  should 

Mr  NfCFNT  I  would  like  tc  go  back  to  a 
ccuple  of  questions  that  were  thrown  out 
and  have  not  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
In  my  opinion  First  of  all,  as  to  the  social 
cc'hsequences  cf  the  control  of  consumer 
credit,  I  think  Mrs  Franklin  will  agree  with 
rre  that  the  absence  of  down  payments  and 
the  presence  cf  extrcniely  long  terms  of  pay- 
m.ent  have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  high- 
pressure  selling  which  it  is  strongly  In  the 
consumers'  lnteresii'"to  curtail 

Going  back  to  Mr  Mattlson's  comm.ent.  I 
don't  believe  for  a  n.ii.ute  that  the  down- 
payment  requirements  under  this  regulation 
are  so  severe  In  themselve-^  as  to  prevent 
people  who  want  goods  very  badly  from,  buy- 
ing them 

Mr.  Mattison  Unfortunately  that  dc^snt 
happen  to  be  the  experience  that  we  have  had 
In  dealing  with  this  problem  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  We  know,  going  back  to  1934, 
when    the    Gcvernment -sponsored    F     H.    A. 
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reeu!a'lf'!i«  W'i'h  n^^  d'-vn  payment,  were  In- 
grru'fc!  xhA"  ^'.'■■'-  *»'  'i>'  i?rcntf«t  sales- 
mot;va*.nt'  i'.r--  r  tha'  had  c<  nv  aU  r.g  You 
can't  I'ph'.v  c:.-m.sft  Th-'  down  paymt-nt  par- 
tlcu;..r.v  v.hi-'.i  V  -1  :urr.p  <rcm  practically 
no!h:!.i  tr,  20  p»rce!;t,  a:.d  shorten  It  fn  ra 
36  m  MihR  tf    18. 

I  'A  iKd  like  to  conclud"  'AUh  just  a  ccn- 
strurtive  m;i.  trt-pticn  frr  the  R»strve  Beard  tc 
cr:.--C' r  ;{  •;..)•  v.r,ud  be  ;;i  orcl-r.  I  wculd 
6US2geft 


fer..=:e— It  n^.nv  be  ju?:  lumber  ot  paint  or 
somexW.ns.  cf  that  .-^cr- ,  invulv.r.K  :u-,  metal— 
isn't  Bcir.-j  to  be  ab  e  'o  dn  it  except  on 
strirsvnt   terms,    and 


,t   Wi  uld  be  better  to  UberaU.-f 


the    ma;i   'UiV.e    »'J  CCO 
h    Is   gc.ii'.g    to   dc    11   without    rfgula'.L-n 


wor 

at  all. 

Mr     Davis    I    w  ulc 

time  here  w<-  cani.ot 
iron   them  cu" 

Mr    NrcFNT    Ym  h, 
tha:  V.  11  want   to  cxc 


KVippe?t    that 
axf'  all  the  net 

ve  a  praciic.l  d:f 
,'jde  Ircni  y.Air  ; 


in    the 

als  ar.d 

■  I- 11 : '  V . 
Lgula- 


these  rekUla-irn.-  tt;  permit  retailers  tc  sell 
with  Fmahtr  <r  no  dcv^n  payment  because 
thev  iikt  the  banks  makine  ?uch-  leans,  ex- 
tend the  credit  at  apprcx.nia'-.  ly  *6  a  hun- 
dred. ■Chile  for  the  •■■inu  tvp.-  c!  acc(  mmcdn- 
ticn  the  If.an  ci  mpanit-s  charee  firm  $17  to 
120  That  tvpe  il  acrrmmodaMon  can  te 
extended  by  'he  retailer  m  the  normal  courfp 
of  his  bu^mes-s  a.-*  he  has  heietoftre  If  he  is 
ccmpi-tinv  ■  en  the  down  payment  as  a^ainfit 
the  Iran  companies  with  nc  down  payment 

Mr  NUGFNT  Mr  Mattl-cn.  even  at  present 
It  lb  rharacteriMic  and  Inherent  in  the  na'ure 
cf  loan  com.panies  that  there  is  no  down  pay- 
ment At  the  pre^t:it  t.me  ycu  can  go  'o  an 
auremoDile  finance  company,  and  it  will  re- 
quire 3;J-,  p^^rcent  or  ?cme  other  similarly 
large  figure  fur  down  payinent  and  ycu  can 
alJ':;  go  to  the  Bank  of  America  and  borrow 
without  any  down  payment  Yuu  are  de- 
ecribmg  a  f-itua'ion  that  is  inherent  in  the 
pr-'-'Mit  shuii'a  Ti 

Mr  SHisHKiN  Well.  I  wa5  ju.-t  going  tc  say 
that  Mr  Nugent  fails  to  d;.^tir.gu:ih  between 
the  two  entirely  .-eparate  thmg-^  when  he 
ttoic-s  ab<:ut  a  practic.  in  the  industry  that  is 
subject  to  lor.g-tfrni  reiorm  and  is  a  matter 
for  pcllcem^irt  and  :ntlatu<n  control  witb 
wb;ch  we  are  dtaling  here  How  are  we  going 
to  curb  installment  buying  an  Irstltuticn 
wh:ch  has  developed  ever  the  past  20  years, 
wh.ch  '.s  Just  as  vital  to  American  life  and  just 
as  niuch  a  part  uf  it  as  mas'^  production  is.  and 
Inye-pHrable  from  it? 

Mr  Nugent  I  am  a  little  bit  confused  by 
the  fact  that  some  rf  the  discu.-sants  appear 
to  believe  that  the  limitation  will  not  curtail 
buying  power,  and  others  fear  that  It  will 
curtail  It  toe  much  I  am  certainly  sure  that 
the  regu;aucns  that  have  been  drafted  and 
are  going   Into   effect   tomorrow   will   curtail 

demand 

Another  thing  that  1  think  is  being  over- 
lot)k(>d  is  the  fact  that  we  must  curtail  de- 
mand The  fact  that  public  spending  for 
armaments  is  booming  income?  and  ctm- 
tmuallv  pe.unng  cut  funds  into  consumers' 
hands  'requires  some  degree  of  curtailment. 
Mrs.  Franklin  But.  Mr  Nuecr.t  will  this 
curtailing  of  demand  through  the  iiiftallment 
curbs  cfTset  the  tremendous  buying  power 
of  the  cash  consumer?*  at  present?  You  see, 
that  18  the  thing  we  are  particu'..rly  inter- 
ested in  m  general 

Mr  Nugent;  It  will  in  iUs  secondary  fffect.e. 
because  th.e  money  that  is  fpent  as  a  result 
of  biirrowinp  from  the  credit  narkft  be- 
comes the  Iticonus  of  other  pi-  {  le.  and  to 
the  ex'ent  that  ycu  can  prevent  the  expan- 
Bion  of  consumer  credit,  ycu  will  prevent 
seme  expansion  o'f  incomes 

Mr  Ht-FFARD  I  would  like  to  a.-k  Mr  Davis 
why  furnitu-.e  was  singled  cut  for  regulation 
anw.ng  the  many  retail  lines  which  don't  In- 
vc  Ive  defense  materials 

Mr  Dav.s  I  waen't  there  when  it  was  done. 
Mr  HufTard  and  I  am  probably  rot  an  au- 
thority en  that  question  I  wculd  say  that 
as  a  general  thing,  while  there  are  imp.-rtant 
parts  of  furniture  that  do  not  use  m.etals 
and  do  net  compete  particularl:,  with  de- 
fei'.se  articles,  it  Is  one  cf  th<^  impcr'ant 
fields  in  which  In.stallment  credit  has  de- 
veloped proportionate  to  its  interests. 

Mr,  SHISHKIN  There  are  a  host  o'  ques- 
tions tha:  mnv  be  asked  about  the  regula- 
tions, not  onlv  about  furniture  but  about 
the  niodernizatlcn  and  repair  leans  and  the 
limitation  cf  JICOO  It  seems  tl:  it  the  man 
witlT  small  repairs  or  who  wan's  to  d^  any 
modernizing   that   doesn't   compete    with    de- 


p.d  the  best  way  to  do 
draw  an  amount  limi- 


aii 


tion  business  leans 

thHt  '^"em.ed  to  be 

tat  ion  ,    ., 

Mr  Ht-FFARM  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  Mr 
Nugent  a  (juesiion?  When  Congress  had  the 
power  to  fnact  the  n.-ces.sary  legisi.^ticn.  why 
wa-  It  f  >i.;nd  n"c;s-:-.ry  to  fall  back  upon  the 
s'atutcry  authority  whuh  he\er  contem- 
jla-ed  the  p';rpose  f  c  r  which  it  is  .^.ow  being 

ii.voked? 

Mr  NoGENT  1  thii  k  the  matter  of  time  is 
one  of  the  things  inv  ..Ived.  This  ..-  an  emer- 
gency. The  inflatK  lary  price  spiral  is  al- 
ready under  way,  a:.  1  we  want  all  the  forces 
wo  can  hring  to  bear  to  prevent  ri-.ng  prices. 
Mr  HuFFAFD  In  o' her  words  there  wasn't 
time  to  submit  It  to  Congros.--- 

Mrs,  Franklin  Consumers  still  want  to 
know  why,  m  a  time  of  a  seller'.s  market- 
made  so  because  Uacle  Sam  made  it  so — 
Uncle  Sam  must  pick  on  the  one  method 
which  seems  to  discriminate  against  the  great 
ma.'-.-  of  consumers  first,  rather  than  pick  the 
methods  which  will  protect  the  cen.'^umers 

Mr  SHISHKIN  Right,  and  I  think  I  can  say 
the  same  for  labor 

Mr  Davis  Let  me  say  again  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning.  Y(  u  simply  cannot  reeard 
this  thing  as  one  act  alone.  It  is  a  part  of 
a  whole  program. 

Mrs   Franklin    We  hope  so. 
Mr    Davis.   If  you  depend  on  t^is  alone  to 
curb  inflation,  it  wouldn't  be  successful 

Mr  SHISHKIN  On  your  question  of  con- 
sultation, I  would  like  to  say  only  one 
thing— that  we  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  gone  over  and  advise  and  counsel 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  we 
weren't  Invited 

Ml-  Davis  Mr  Shishkin,  we  published  the 
reeulations  in  the  paperi  and  if  ycu  didn't 
have  encuch  chance  after  that  to  express 
yourself    there  was  something  wrone 

Mr  Shishkin  Tliere  were  conferences  with 
other  eroups,  btit  not  with  labor 

Mr    Davis    All  the  dlstnbu-ine  ercv,p= 
all  th''  financial  groups  were  consulted 
Ml       NfGENT    Mrs      Franklin,     w^uhi 
rather    Impose    an    income    tax    on    very 


and 

you 

low 


Income  groups  than  restrain  their  install- 
ment purcha.-es"' 

Mrs  Fp.-^nklin.  That  is  an  extrem.ely  diffi- 
cult pi'blem  Which  would  Involve  a  gieat 
many  questions. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  ycu.  Mr^  Frank- 
lin and  gentlemen. 
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Mr,  GORE,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 


include  the  follofcving  address  delivered  by 
Maj  Gen.  J.  L.  Slchley,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
at  the  ground-bieaking  ceremony  for  the 
Wclf  Creek  Dan>.  September  1.  1941: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  tc  be  with  this 
large  gathering  0f  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
people  to  wltneap  the  ground  breaking  for 
The  construction  Of  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam.  It 
was  but  little  mere  than  a  year  ago  that  I 
authorized  the  district  engineer  at  Nashville 
to  prepare  a  delnite  project  report  en  this 
dam.  hoping  tha^  your  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  could  help  you  obtain 
morev  for  it  this  vear— and  here  we  are.  gath- 
ered today  to  sea  the  first  construction  work 
begin. 

During  this  past  year  the  details  of  the 
project  have  bern  worked  out,  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  prepared,  bids  In- 
vited and  the  Contract  awarded  To  those 
of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  amount 
of  work  requiredl  in  preparing  plans  for  such 
a  project.'!  may  sav  that  to  accomplish  this 
much  work  In  a  Jear's  time  has  required  care- 
ful organization,  skilled  executive  and  tech- 
nical supervision,  and  many  thousand  man- 
hours  of  work  be?  competent,  trained  men. 

A    power   project    In   this   section   of    the 
Cumberland   Riter   has   been   considered   by 
private  utility  companies  for  many  years,  and 
application*  for  permits  have  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
at   numerous   times.     Provision   for   a    large 
flood-control  reservoir  on  the  upper  Cumber- 
land River  has  been  considered  ever  since  the 
dl.'^a.strous  flood  of  1927  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi  River,    and    the   report   to  Congress  on    _ 
the  need  for  reservoirs  for  flood  control  within 
the  Ohio  River  Basin  after  the  record-break- 
ing flood  throughout  that  basin  In  1937  In- 
cluded   this    dam.     As    the    result    of    that 
calamitous   flood    and   the   recommendations 
made    by   the   Army  engineers.   Congress   au- 
thorized in  the  Pood  Control  Act  of  1938  a 
large   number  Of  reservoirs   throughout   the 
entire  Ohio  Rifer  Ba.sln.  of  which  the  Well 
Creek  project  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
and    one    whlcfc    will    produce    the    greatest 
beneficial  eflecti— beneficial  effect  not  only  In 
the  Cumberland  Basin  but  also  on  the  lower 
Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  total  e.stlmated  cost  of  this  project, 
complete  with  power  installation.  Is  855  000.- 
000.  The  estimate  covers  all  construction 
costs  Including  necessary  relocations  of  high- 
ways, railroad!,  bridges,  transmission  and 
telephone  lines,  the  moving  of  cemeteries,  and 
the  acquisition  of  all  lands  needed  for  the 
complete  projett.  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
grant  authority  for  the  construction  of  the 
powerhouse  andl  machinery  In  ample  time  for 
their  Installation  ■when  the  construction  of 
the  dam  reaches  the  proper  stage. 

The  Wolf  Cfeek  project  will  provide  one 
of  the  largest  dams  and  reservoirs  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  structure  itself 
will  be  approximately  1  mile  long,  will  con- 
tain about  1  210.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
about  Q.OOO.OOC  cubic  yards  of  rolled-earth 
embankment,  ^nd  machinery  lor  about  250,- 
000  kilowatts  ^f  hydroelectric  generating  ca- 
pacity. 

Across  that  Portion  of  the  valley  now  occu- 
pied by  the  flver  there  will  be  a  concrete 
structure  whic^-wlll  Include  the  spillway  and 
powerhouse  sextons,  together  with  the  abut- 
ment section  ^hlch  will  tie  Into  the  high  left 
bank  on  the  ore  hand  and  the  earth  portion 
of  the  dam  crJthe  other  hand.  That  portion 
will  cover  moit  of  the  valley  floor  from  the 
river  bank  Int^  those  hills  The  concrete  sec- 
tion of  the  daei  will  have  a  maximum  height 
of  242  feet  ahbve  the  river  bottom,  and  the 
maximum  height  of  the  earth  portion  cf  the 
dam  will  be  |91  feet.  As  I  have  said,  the 
total  length  cjf  the  dam  along  the  highway 
which  will  crtjss  It  Is  more  than  a  mile. 

The  normall  lake  will  extend  back  up  the 
Cumberland  I^iver  almost  ICO  miles,  nearly  to 
the   foot  of  Oumberland  Falls.     I  may  state 
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here  that  the  project  was  designed  so  that  no 
adverse  eSects  would  be  caused  to  Cumber- 
land Falls  under  any  conditions.  The  reser- 
voir will  hive  about  6,000,000  acre-feet  of 
capacity,  of  which  about  one-third  will  be  for 
flood  control,  one-third  for  power  production, 
and  one-third  for  dead  storage,  which  will 
always  be  available  for  recreational  purposes. 
From  thif  brief  description  you  can  see  that 
the  dam  wl.l  create  a  very  large  body  of  water 
In  a  portion  of  the  Cumberland  River  which 
Is  noted  for  Its  scenic  grandeur.  It  will  really 
be  a  lake,  unsurpassed  for  Its  beauty  in  this 
section  of  ^he  United  States. 

A  projec  of  this  nature  naturally  brings 
some  hardships  to  those  people  who  have  to 
move  from  the  reservoir  area,  but  it  brings 
vastly  greater  benefits  to  the  people  of  the 
sunoundlna;  country  as  a  whole.  To  those 
who  have  to  move  our  Department  wishes  to 
give  every  aid  that  is  permissible  under  exist- 
ing law  1  can  assure  ycu  that  very  careful 
appraisals  will  be  made  of  your  lands  in  order 
that  you  nay  receive  full  and  Just  compen- 
sation, and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make 
your  problem  of  relocation  as  easy  as  p>ossible. 
It  Is  hoped  that  all  land  acquisition  will  be 
accomplished  by  negotiation  and  that  resort 
to  condemnation  will  only  be  necessary  In 
those  cases  where  lack  of  adequate  title  re- 
quires tha-  procedure. 

The  city  of  Burnslde  is  the  only  community 
which  will  be  partially  Inundated  as  a  result 
of  this  prcject,  I  wish  to  assure  the  citizens 
of  that  community  that  their  problem  Is 
being  given  careful  and  sympathetic  consid- 
eration and  that  the  district  engineer  will 
keep  them  fully  advised  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  that  problem 

As  you  all  probably  kn- w   W.  u  Creek  Is  the 
key  reservDlr  in  any  compreh'  n>ive  system  of 
reservoirs  which  may  be  devised  for  the  Cum- 
berland  River   Basm.     The   work  which   you 
now   see   before   you    is   the   beginning   of    a 
comprehensive   plan   for  the  entire  Cumber- 
land River  Basin— an  over-all  plan  to  secure 
the  best  t  ses  of  Its  natural  water  resources. 
Congress  has  already  authorized  a  navigation 
project  consisting  of  a  system  of  24  locks  and 
dams  on  this  river.  Investigated  and  adopted 
at  a  time  when  Congress  was  authorizing  the 
improvement  of  streams  at  Government   ex- 
pense for  navigation  only.     Fifteen  of  these 
dams  have  been  built,  and  there  now  exists  a 
6-foot   navigation   channel   from   the  mouth 
to   a    point    about    23    miles    upstream   from 
Carthage.     In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938 
Congress  approved.  In  addition  to  the  Wolf 
Creek  project,  five  other  dams  and  reservoirs 
in   the   Cumberland   Basm   for   flood-control 
and  allied  uses,  namely.  Center  Hill  on  the 
Caney  Fork  River.  Dale  Hollow  on   the  Obey 
River.    Stewarts   Ferry    on    the   Stones   River, 
Rossview  on  the  Red  River,  and  Three  Islands 
on   the  Harpeth   River      Under   existing   au- 
thority the  basic  engineering  plans  for  these 
five  reservoirs,  which  we  call  definite  project 
reports,  are  now  being  pushed  to  completion 
by  cur  district   engineer   at  Nashville,  Major 
Walsh,  and  money  has  recently  been  allotted 
to  enable  him  to  go  ahead  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  detailed  construction  plans  and  spscl- 
flcatlons  on  two  of  these  reservoirs  so  that 
they   mav    be   ready    for   construction   when 
Congress  can  be  persuaded  by  your  Congress- 
men to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  that 
purpose. 

I.  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
at  this  pcint  on  the  need  for  additional  power 
for  the  rational-defense  effort,  becavise  that 
problem  has  been  fully  presented  in  the  last 
few  ihonths  In  the  public  press  and  in  numer- 
ous statements  from  Washington.  It  Is  sufB- 
cient  to  say  that  the  electric  power  from  these 
additional  multiple  purpose  projects  now  ap- 
proved bv  Congress  could  be  easily  fitted  Into 
any  majijr  power  net  which  is  finally  devel- 
oped in  this  Important  region  of  cur  country. 
For  many  vears  now  the  engineer  depart- 
ment has  had  broad  experience  in  studying 
and  preparing  comprehensive  plans  for  river 
basins.     Under   authority  given  us  by   Con- 


gress In  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1927,  the 
department  prepared  comprehensive  reports 
on  practically  all  of  the  major  streams  of 
this  country.  These  studies,  known  as  the 
308  report*,  cover  possible  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  navigation,  flood  control,  elec- 
tric power,  irrigation,  and  allied  purposes  in 
those  basins.  The  primary  object  of  these 
reports  was  to  present  scientific  informat'on 
on  our  river  basins  to  be  available  lor  the 
formulation  of  specific  construction  pro- 
grams when  the  need  for  them  arose  As  an 
example,  the  initial  basin  plan  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  was  prepared  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army  The  program  now 
under  way  in  that  basin  is  based  in  large 
part  on  those  original  studies. 

From    time    to    time    Congress    calls   upon 
the  Army  engineers  to  review  these  308  re- 
ports In  designated  river  basins  and  to  pre- 
prepare  specific  construction  programs  there- 
in.     In  1936  a  general  flood-control  policy  was 
adopted  and  announced  by  the  Congress  and 
specific  construction  programs  were  author- 
ized for  prosecution  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.    Before  that  time,  the 
Federal    Government    had    undertaken    flood 
control  at  its  own  expense  only  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Sacramento  River. 
Since  1936  the  engineer  department  has  un- 
dertaken and  prosecuted  vigorously  a  flood- 
control     program      throughout      the     entire 
United    States    involving    nearly    $700,000,000 
worth   of    new    work,   in    which    there    were 
included   works  for  allied   water  uses,   such 
as    hydroelectric     power,    municipal     water 
supply.  Irrigation,  and  pollution  abatement. 
On    the    18th    of   last   month    the   President 
signed  a  new  flood-control  bill  adding  an  au- 
thorization of   $275,000,000    to   that   amount 
for  similar  purposes.    It  might  be  mentioned 
In   passing    that    the   department    has    been 
engaged    in   flood-control    operations    in   the 
great  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi — 1.  e., 
from   the  mouth  of   the   Ohio  River   to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — for  practically  100  yearc.  and 
has  carried  its  program  in  that  valley  to  the 
point  where.  In  a  short  time  now,  that  great 
basin  will  have  a  very  higli  degree  of  protec- 
tion from  disastrous  floods. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
the  district  engineer  at  Nashville,  In  accord- 
ance with  specific  congressional  directives, 
completed  Just  a  few  days  ago  a  thorough 
study  of  the  entire  Cumberland  Basin  and 
has  forwarded  his  report  to  the  division  engi- 
neer, Ohio  River  division,  at  Cincinnati. 
That  report,  presenting  plans  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  this  basin,  will 
come  into  my  office  in  the  very  near  future 
for  further  review,  and  it  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  so  that  that  body  will 
shortly  have  avaUable  speciflc  recommenda- 
tl>ins  for  projects  which  will  fully  develop 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  These  projects  can 
be  fitted  into  the  national  program  for  the 
development  of  our  great  river  basins  when 
and  as  rapidly  as  Congress  desires. 

I  can  say  that  that  report  on  the  Cumber- 
land 'Valley  Is  truly  comprehensive  in  scope. 
It  contains  full  references  to  all  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  to  date  in  this 
great  valley,  including  the  project  which  ycu 
now  see  before  you.  and  It  thoroughly  covers 
a  specific  plan  for  the  further  development 
of  this  basin  to  secure  the  best  over-all  uses 
of  its  water  resources.  By  these  I  mean  the 
further  development  of  navigation,  the  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power,  the  abatement  of  pollution,  provisions 
for  recreation,  and  other  allied  usCs  of  water. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  know  that  our 
multiple-purpose  reports  when  they  reach 
Washington  are  thoroughly  coordinated  with 
all  other  Interested  Federal  agencies,  so  that 
the  final  plan  recommended  to  Congress  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  best  scientific 
thought  of  the  present  day  for  the  future  use 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  valley 

We  who  are  present  today  are  witnessing  a 
very  historical  event.    We  are  witnessing  the 


beg  nnlng  not  only  of -one  of  the  crcat  dams 
of  the  country  but  also  of  the  t:.,.y  cinjire- 
hensive  development  of  the  c'..;.:i.  Cumber- 
land Basin.  Plans  have  already  been  pre- 
pared bv  the  district  engineer,  as  I  h.ive  said, 
for  that  development,  so  that  In  the  future 
under  our  representative  form  of  governnunt 
Congress  can  authorize  the  works  a:ui  pio- 
vido  the  funds  for  their  construction  when  it 
deems  appropriate.  Ycu  farseemg  citizens  of 
this  valley  are  to  be  congratulated  m  iliat 
you  have  been  successful  in  having  this  com- 
prehensive study  made  by  Uie  v.eli-tstab- 
lished  agencies  of  the  Federtl  Government 
and  that  you  can  now  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  extensive  resources  of  the 
Cumberland  Basin  will  t)e  developed  m  a 
coordinated,  scientific,  and  economic  manner 
for  the  ultimate  pra-penty  and  well-being  of 
its  Inhabitants  and  in  turn  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  1  can  assu.e  you  that 
the  Army  engineers  are  fully  prepared  to 
execute  the  extensive  construction  in  this 
ba.sin  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as 
Congress  prescribes.  i 
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Mr  Mclaughlin  Mr.  speaker, 
diidcr  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  lollcwmg  speech 
d(  livered  by  me  on  Labor  Day  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Central  Labor  Union 
at  Omaha,  Nebr.; 

It   is  an   honor  and  a  pleasure   to   be  able 
to  accept  the  Central  Lab'.r  Unions   mvita- 
tl(m  to  be  a  participant  in  these  ceremonies 
and  to  have   this  opportunity   of   addrc'-sing 
the  splendid  gathering  which  is  here  assem- 
bled.    I   have  most   satisfactory   recoUections 
of   the   former   occasions    when   I    have   been 
privileged  to  take  part  in  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Omaha 
and   the   auxiliary  on   Labor   Day      On    those 
occasions  I  have  Joined  with  other  speakers 
in    pointing   out    the   inspiring   history   and 
development  of  the  labor  movement;  In  citing 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Improvement  of  the  status  of  those  who  labor. 
Only  on  the  last  occasion  of  my  appearance 
on  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Omaha  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  on  this  day  ycu  may   re- 
member that  I  called   attention  tc  the  tie- 
mendous  progress   which   has  been   made    m 
organized    labor    In    only    a    relatively    .^hort 
period  of  time.     Perhaps  some  who  attended 
that  meeting  will  recall  the  citation  of   the 
case    of    the    group    of   farm    workers,    in    a 
country  fortunately  not  cur  own  but  never- 
theless   under    an    established    and    well-or- 
ganized government,  less  than  ISO  yeare  ago. 
who  Joined  together  In  a  concerted  efTcrt  to 
secure    an    Increa-e    In    wages   for   the    work 
which  they  were  doing     You  may  recall  the 
c  rcumstances  and  the  fact?  surr'^undme  that 
csee;   how  under  the  laws  of  that   country  at 
that  time  such  conduct  constituted  con-pir- 
acy  which   carried   with   it    a   heavy    penalty, 
and  how.  In  that  particular  case,  these  men 
were  tried  on  the  charge  cf  conspiracy  and 
v.'ere   found   guilty   and   were   sentenced  to 
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Mpu:Mon  rrrm  th^lr  na'lvp  crv:rtrv  and  to    ; 
tmpnsor.mfnt   under  the  mo^t  revclting  cir-    | 
cumManrfs,    hew   V..e  Mjrvivcrs  cf  that  little 
band   came   burU    hI   the   ccncluilon    of   their 
prlscn   -erm    ak:ain   t.-^.c   up   the   fltrht    which    • 
led  to  the  Anal  vucce..^-  -:  the  labor  movempr.t.    j 

The  hi't(  rv-  of  unionism  In  thl.<  country  Is 
mariced   hy   cifK'-uit .''■;  which   were  cverrrme 
onlv    after    rremei.doMS    sacrifice    and    effort 
— ^  This  fleht  has  rei^ulted  in  the  leKalizaticn  of    | 

lalxTs  rii?ht  to  orKanize,   the  rieht   cf  collec-    I 
tlve    barcainme     thrrueh    representailves    of 
labors   cwTi    chocsme.    minimum   wages    and 
maximum    hour?^    ft  employment     workm.ers 
ccmpen'-atlrn    ^cial  8ecurlty,  unem.pl'-. ment    i 
Insurance    the  rit?h'.  rf  employed    pers  ^us  to 
work    under    de- eiit    workmK   cnditicns     the    | 
moeniticn    of   the    fact,   which   should   hav- 
b«>en    recoenized    frcm    the    beelnnlnsj.    that 
■I  lahrr   Is  not  a  commotlity  and   that   the  rela- 

tion between  emplcvcr  and  emplcyee  I?  a 
human  relation  and  nt  t  a  cold,  mercenary  one. 
Normally  this  day  should  be  i^pi  nt  In  re- 
callin?  the  trials  which  have  be«et  tho^e 
wh  1  have  encaetd  m  the  labor  movement 
^  ar.d  'he  celehratu  ^ii  ':;  the  vic'ory  wir.ch  ;hty 

""  haw  •*.  n  But  this  day  and  this  time  call 
f(  r  s(  mfhin«  mere  than  a  mere  expression 
of  -ati.-facliun  over  goals  which  have  been 
atta.ned  E-.rnest  ai.d  patriotic  American 
cltizi-ns  fvi^r-.  \>.  lier"^  have  rensm  to  pau.^e  and 
prnder  upon  the  state  of  the  world  and  <  f 
our  c'A-n  bflnv.d  Vati.  n  ;ind  it?:  future  w.  1- 
fnit  Thi-  I'-  .1  titn"  'h.it  ca'.;.-,  f •  ^r  unity  <n 
the  part  of  mt  n  and  women  lu  this  country 
for  the  commi  n  ein  d  of  the  Nation  The 
w  rid  is  m  a  foment,  the  "pirlt  of  ruthle-s- 
ness  and  agfc;resM.,n  ha.s  progress*  d  to  ^uch 
a  s'artlirc  print  w.thm  a  shnrt  period  f 
a  few  HT  ii'hv  a  period  only  t<^day  to  be  cal- 
culated m  lerm.s  of  years,  'hat  no  think. v.^ 
man  or  wrm;in  can  disregard  the  dan»-:<  is 
-^  whuh  confn  nt  the  world  as  a  rtsult  of  th.s 

situatKjn.     No  serious  mmded  citizen  of  the 
Unit.'d  Stat.s  of  America  will  be  .->   carel.'-s 
of   the  welfare  rf  h'.s   Nation  or   the   wt  Ifar-e 
of  the   nv,  n   and  womf-n   .-f   his  Nation   as  to 
clase   his  eyes   to    the  dangers   or   to   fail    to 
recognize    the    necis,-ity    of    taking    adfCiuate 
steps   to   piotect    aeainst    them       Thf    Unittd 
States  of  America  is  the  ereatest   country  in 
'    the    world      Its  citizens   enj  y   the    pnreU--s 
privilege    of    self-govt-rnment.    a    prlvil.  t-e    so 
precious  that  it   should  be  guarded,  if  n-^ces- 
sary.  by  the  very  li\es  of  those  who  possess  it 
It  Is  Imperatively  essential  that  all  poop!e=; 
In  this  country  unite  tor  the  common  welfare 
Of  the  Nation'    Our  first  Job  is  national  de- 
fense and  we  have  got  to  realize  it  and  act 
accordingly   If  we  are   to  succeed.     Men   and 
women  of  our  country,  regardless  cf  calling. 
regardless    of    race,    of    religion,    of    national 
backgrounds,  regardless  of  place  cf  residence 
In  this  country,  must  coordinate  their  efTorts 
to  present  a  solid  Iront  for  adequate  national 
defense    of    the     United    States    of    America. 
Adequate    national    defense    means   adequate 
production:    productKiU   of   the   things   upon 
which  we  are  dependent   for  defense.     The 
men  and  women  engaged  in  labor  have  net 
failed   their  country   in    the   past       They   will 
not  fall   now      They   will   produce   the   goods 
They  win  do  the  Job      It  Is  to  their  produc- 
tive effort   today  that   the   Nation   looks   for 
security  and  piotecticn     It  Is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  our  land  that  employee  and  em- 
ployer,   lab<:r    and     capital,     shall     cooperate 
wholeheartedly    for    the    success    of    our    na- 
tional-defenst^  program     There  Is  not  in  this 
country,  strictly  speaking,  any  cla.ss  of  men 
or  women   who  can  be  said  to  be  distinctly 
labor    in   classification   as   contrasted   to   any 
"class  which  can  be  said  to  be  distinctly  cap- 
italistic in  classification      The  great  mass  of 
people  In  this  country  who  labor  also  possess 
property     Yes;  our  people  own  property  in 
greater  average  amounts  than  in  any  nation 
on  earth      The  laboring   man   who   possesses 
a  home,  an   automobile,   a   radio — who  owns 
seme  of  tbe  many  other  things  so  widely  and 
generally  owned  In  thU  country  aiid  which 


are   w  much    a   part   of   American   life    who    ^ 
cut  of  his  earnine-?  h.is  boueht  or  is  now  pay- 
liie   for   thf'    defense   bonds   cf   his   country        ] 
that     man     continues    to     cc:.-ider     him.-elf 
proudlv  as  a  laboring  man    which  he  is   t  i*  to 
the  extent  of  his   ownership   ^f   prrperty   he 
is  likHv. ise  an  owner  of  capl'al.  a  c-.pitalist. 
And  by  "he  same  token  men  and  worren   a  ho 
fwn    prcpf-m-      wh.  ther    larce    or    small    in 
amount    and    at    the    same   time   continue  to 
woik.    as    ihe    Brt-at    mass    cf    people    In    this 
c(  un'rv  do.  are  net  onlv  capii.tlists,  but  are 
Ukewi.'*  laborers      Theroforo  the  interests  of 
capital  and  lab  r  m  the   Unred   Sta-es  can- 
not   be    said    to    be    s«-parate,    di-tinct.    and 
antagonistic  as  they  may  be  m  the  countries 
wheie  the  mass  of  those  who  labor  own  little, 
if  any.  prcper-y     Thts  fusion  of  interest  be- 
tween   labor    and    capital    should   contribute 
tremendr  usly  to  the  stieneth  and  the  great- 
ness of  f>ur  land      It  is  a  circumstance  which 
should  cau.se  muttial   tolerance  and  forbear- 
anre  en  the  part  cf  'hos^  who  work  for  wages 
and  those  who   take   part    in   the  ownership 
or  management  ot  business  enterprises. 

Desoito  the  crcw-h  and  development  of  the 
United  States  ur:der  rur  representative  gov- 
ernmental   system,    there    have    been    In    our 
coi'in'ry   ^rrups  who  would  substitute  other 
forms  of  eovernment   for  that   laid  down  by 
the    framers    of    th»-    Constitution.     Alluring 
pri  mi'=fs  hive  b-'-n  m:-de  by  those  who  seek 
this    ohane-'      Tnc    trreat    mass   of    men    and 
w(  men  encivj-d  ii.  labor  have  not  been  mis- 
Ifd  by  'he-e  f..;.-,e  i  remises.     They  know  what 
has  happened   to  "labor  in   countries  operat- 
i:,tj  unc.er  other  governttjental  systems.     The 
b-  St  guaranty  which  labor  has  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  her  rii-'h's  lies  in  a  sound  adher- 
ei  '^e  to   the  pnnc.ples  cf   cur  frrm  of  Gov- 
ernment  as    laid   d'.wn    m    'he   Constitution 
ot  'he  United  Sta'o.  and  in  t;:e  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  this  hour  of  cur  country's  history,  when 
the  future   cf  the  nations  of  the  world  and. 
u.fi'-ed.    the    future    of    civilization    Itself    Is 
hemtj   weiehed    in    the   balance,    there  ^s   no 
place    ill    rur    land    for    anv    man   or    woman 
who  IS  antaeonistic  to  our  f  'rni  of  Govern- 
ment or  who  is  interested  m  the  destruction 
of    our    form    of    Ocvernnien'      There    is    no 
place    m    the    Uni'ed    Stat^-^    of    America   Icr 
an.v  "i.-m"  but  Amencanisni-   I  c.^re  not  what 
-th  T  form  or  type  of  gcverr.m'rnt  any  man 
in"th.-«  country 'niav  advocate  a^  a"ainst  our 
own'ron:;t:tuticnal  form  of  Goyernment.  that 
m.tn   is  n'^  t  a  true  friend  of  his  country  who 
at  this  tim.e  is  unwiUme  to  put  his  shoulder 
behind  the  wheel  and  f.  exert  his  influence 
under  the  American  form  of  Goyernment  to 
pu^h  forward  our  American  defense  effort  to 
a  successful  coiiclusion      Nor  is  such  a  man 
a    frieo.d    of    labor,    for    if   ever    our    form    of 
G(  vernment  i^  dest.-o;,ed  all  of  lab  r's  gains 


national    defens#   In   every  conceivable    way. 
Two  essentials  IJi  the  success  of  the  defense 
program  are  foo«  and  the  production  of  de- 
fense   materials.     The    farmers    of    Nebraska 
will  produce   the  food.     The  farmer   will  do 
his  part  in  the  defense  program.     Labor  will 
do  Its  part      Labor  in  Omaha  and  Nebraska 
will  continue  t«  aemon^irate  iU  patriotism 
and  Its  determitiatlon  to  go  through  to  the 
end    to  cooperate   to  the  fullest   extent   for 
all-out   national   defense.     We    have    in    our 
community  a  project  which  will  shortly  be    ■ 
opened  for  production  which   will  turn  out 
bombing  aeroplines  to  be  assembled  by   the 
labor  recruited  from  our  own  State  and  sur- 
rounding regioas     It  is  one  of  the  only  ac- 
tual war  mateifal  plants  in  our   immediate 
area  and  we  aje   proud  of  the  part  that   it 
will   play   and  the   part   that   the  men   and 
women  there  ejnployed  will  play  In  our  de- 
fense   program    and    in    our    solemn    deter- 
mination   to    c<fpe   with   those    forces   which 
threaten  our  Nfetion's  security. 

Today  the  w»r  In  Europe  has  been  raging 
for  exactly  2  ysars.  There  were  those  at  the 
beginning  who  counselled  us  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  it.  They  said  it  was  not  a  real 
war— that  it  wias  a  "phony"  war  that  never 
would  reach  sl*>otlng  stage.  As  nation  after 
nation  has  fallen  the  awful  realization  has 
come  to  all  of  jus  that  it  was  net  only  a  real 
war  but  a  wjf-  of  horrors  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  people  of  this  country  hate  war. 
They  want  peatce  We  have  adopted  a  policy 
of  giving  aid  to  nations  resisting  asgresslon. 
a  policy  deslgried  to  keep  our  country  cut  of 
war  by  keeping  war  away  from  our  country. 
The  questiort  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
this  country  jean  be  successfully  invaded. 
Some  have  said  that  because  of  that  doubt 
we  should  not  give  aid  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  put  doviri  aggression  abroad.     But  the 


question     we 


face     is.     Can     we     take     a 


wi"  bp  dest.'-oyed 

There    has    been    much    discu-si'^'i    about 
labor    and    labors    activities    in    the    defense 
program       It    Is    essential    to    the    welfare    cf 
the  Nation   and  to  the  welfare   of  labor  that 
ncfhinu  -"^hall  be  drne  to  Interfere  with  de- 
fence   production      Labor    ha*    made    great 
gains   m    the   last   decade      The    p.r.ple    now 
look  with  hope  and  confidence  to  labor      Tlie 
great    body    of   labor    Is    ICO    percent    back    of 
our    Nation's   effort.     The    responsible    heads 
of    organized   labor   of    th'os    ccurrry    •  \ve    a 
duty  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  rank-  of 
labor  whom  they  represent    to  guard   against 
anv    movement    en     the    part    cf    any    small 
number    of   members   or  eroup>=   of   members 
of  anv  labrr  crganizntion  which  i?  subversive 
in   character  or  calculated   to   interfere  with 
cur  national-defense  program      The  respon- 
sible,  patriotic   mt  n   and    women    in   labor  do 
not    defend    those    who    may   enga^,?    in    sub- 
versive activity  or  In  any  activity  which  may 
;mp)€de  national  defense  and  react  unfavcr- 
ably  on  labor  and  cause  it  to  incur  the  danger 
cf  th.'  loss  of  gains  which  labor  has  wen  only 
after  a  long,  hard  battle 

We    In   the    Middle    West     we    in    Nebraska 
I    stand    ready    to    make   cur    contribution    to 


chance?     Wheti  the  fire  roars  all  about  us  Is 
It  not  wiser  td  help  those  who  are  trj-ing  to 
put  It  out  thii  to  wait  till  It  reaches  us.  or 
even  to  Just  h*pe  that  it  never  will  reach  us? 
In  the  face  off  varying  opinions.  In  the  light 
of  the  unbelievable  military^  exploits  ?brcad 
which    seemed    fantastic    before    they    hap- 
pened,   but    Mfhlch    resulted    In    the    fail    cf 
nation  after  ntetlon.  who  among  us  will  be  so 
bold  as  to  Insist  that  our  country  can  take 
the  chance  th|t  it  will  never  be  invaded?     In 
matters  of  hefclth  we  call  on  the  doctor.    In 
matters  Involtmg  his  civil  rights,  the  sensible 
citizen  consults  a  lawyer.     Does  not  prudence 
dictate  that  10  matters  cf  national  defense  we 
should  follow  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
wisest  men  it  our  military  establishments? 
We    are   comitltted   to   a  policy   of  national 
defense    and   jhave    appropriated    billions    of 
dollars  to  make  that  policy  effective.     With 
all  respect  to  those  who  may  disagree.  1  sub- 
mit that  It  t»ould  be  folly  to  disregard  the 
recommendations   of   the   trained    and    expe- 
rienced headi  of  our  Military  Est  Ulshment 
on  matters  vitally  affecting  adequate  national 
defense      Alttiough  I  am  an  overseas  veteran 
of  the  last  wtir.  I  am  not  a  militarist  and  I 
came  with  reluctance  to  support  the  program 
of  conscrlptioti  of  men  In  peacetime,  but  I  am 
a  realist  and  1  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  dangers 
which   are   pointed   out    In    the   fate   cf    the 
other  nation*  which  were  as  peaceable  and 
as   peace    losing    as    we   and    who    were    as 
anxious  to  refnain  peaceable  as  we      We  have 
formally  ada|)ted  the  Monroe  Doctrine      For 
sound  reasons  we  have  guaranteed  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere.    Whether  we  are  Invaded  or  not  does 
not  the  course  of  recent  developments  already 
make  it  apparent  to  every  one  of  us  that  our 
liberties   will  be  adversely  affected  whenever 
all  the  ccunta-les  of  the  world  except  our  own 
hemisphere  or  our  own  continent  ccme  to  be 
controlled  bj  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment?    It   18.  then,   against   that  possibility 
that    we    must    defend    ourselves,    and    It    Is 
against  the  dangers  of  that  possibility  that 
the  cltizensbip  of  the  United  States  should 
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unite  behind  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
under  the  P.^adership  of  our  President,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

Today  every  man  and  woman  engaged  in 
labor  production  Is  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  In  Its  national  defense.  I 
congratulate  labor  In  Nebraska  for  its  progress 
and  for  Its  record  and  for  the  standing  which 
It  enjoys  through  its  own  efforts.  And  I  Join 
today  with  the  men  and  women  engaged  in 
labor  In  their  pledge,  which  Is  shown  by  the 
results  whi:h  they  are  producing,  that  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  fight  the  fifht  of  de- 
fense and  will  cooperate  with  those  nations 
which  are  fighting  a  similar  fight. 

Let  us  pray  God  that  our  Nation  shall  not 
be  called  ujwn  to  engage  in  any  war.  At  the 
same  time  let  us  solemnly  resolve  that  we 
shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  completely  and 
adequately  to  defend  our  Nation,  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Spanish-American  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion—  National  Defense 


EXTENSION   OF  HEM.\RK6 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

(  F    W.-KSHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 


Monday.  Scptcjnbcr  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   HON    MARTIN   F    SMITH,   OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SMTTH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unaniniou.s  consent  granted 
by  my  colleagues.  I  insert  the  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  forty-third  an- 
nual encampment  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  at  Omaha.  Nebr..  August 
18,  1941,  as  published  in  the  National 
Tribune,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  28, 
1941. 

The  address  reads  as  follows: 

Comrade  Commander  In  Chief,  my  com- 
rades and  sisters  of  the  auxiliary,  may  1  ex- 
press the  deep  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Smith 
and  myself  for  the  happy  privilege  of  being 
your  guests  at  this  great  national  encamp- 
ment. This  Is  the  first  year  my  official  duties 
at  Washington.  D.  C„  have  permitted  me  to 
accept  the  kind  Invitations  which  you  have 
so  graciously  extended  since  we  attended  the 
memorable  encampment  at  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
In  1935.  We  have  many  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  delightful  time  we  spent  at  San  An- 
tonio, and  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate 
Indeed  that  we  are  again  able  to  be  with  you 
here  at  Omaha  at  what,  from  all  appearances. 
Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  miost  successful  na- 
tional encampments  the  U.  S.  W,  V.  and 
auxiliary  have  ever  held  We  know  that  we 
are  going  to  carry  away  with  us  many  happy 
and  inspiring  memories  of  this  fine  meeting 
of  Spanish-American  War  veterans  and  their 
wives  from  every  section  of  our  great  country. 

VALfXD  FRIENDSHIPS 

It  has  been  a  real  personal  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  m  close  association  with  your  na- 
tional officers  and  national  headquarters  in 
our  National  Capital  ever  since  I  came  to 
Congress  In  1933  and  succeeded  In  being  as- 
signed to  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions 
having   Jurisdiction   over   the   legislation  af- 


fecting the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  their  widows,  and  children.     We  passed 
through  some  rather  dark  and  trying   days 
back  In  the  period  following  the  enactment 
of   the   Economy   Act.   which   I    opposed   and 
voted  against.    I  made  some  valued  and  last- 
ing  friendships   with   many  of   the   national 
leaders   of  your   organization   and   the   com- 
rades  at   national    headquarters   during   the 
fight  to  gain  restoration  of  the  benefits  which 
were  temporarily  lost  as  a  result  of  the  Econ- 
omy  Act.     In   1935  that  fight  was  won  and 
whatever  small  part  I  had  In  the  contest  has 
brought  me  many  compensations  during  the 
years  which  have  followed.    Among  those  who 
were  particularly  active  in  achieving  our  vic- 
tory were  Senator  Rice  W.  Means,  Judge  E  3. 
Matthias.  Judge  Leon  McCord,  Q  M   Gen   Pat 
Callan   at    national    headquarters,   Capt    Bill 
Mattocks   of  the  National   Tribune.  Senator 
Al.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Guy  Grcff  of  my 
own  State  of  Washington,  our  late  lamented 
comrade.  Gen    Billy   Grayson,  of   Savannah. 
Ga..  whoserecent  passing  we  sincerely  mourn, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  national  legisla- 
tive committee,  and  many  comrades  through- 
out the  country. 

I  also  wish  to  Include  Brig.  Gen  Frank  T. 
Hlnes.  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  who 
has  Just  addressed  you  General  Hines  has 
a  distinction  enjoyed  by  no  other  Federal 
ofBceholder,  of  having  been  appointed  and 
reappointed  to  his  present  high  position  by 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States — 
Harding.  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  is  a  gallant  soldier,  a  great 
American,  and  has  always,  in  my  contacts 
with  him.  proven  himself  to  be  a  true  friend 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
their  widows  and   dependents. 

It  has  become  generally  recognized  that 
we  were  right  In  the  stand  we  took  and  subse- 
quent events  have  Justified  our  original  posi- 
tion on  the  repeal  of  the  Economy  Act  as 
affecting  the  Spanish  War  veterans.  We  are 
still  correcting  some  of  the  minor  inequalities 
and  injustices  which  resulted  from  the  Econ- 
omy Act. 

TRAVEL  PAY 

Last  year  we  succeeded  In  having  enacted 
my  bill  to  pay  the  so-called  Philippine  travel 
pay,  which  had  been  pending  before  every 
Congress  In  the  past  40  years.  Many  veterans 
have  been  receiving  their  belated  checks. 
There  still  are  some  cases  which  are  appar- 
ently not  covered  which  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded In  future  legislation,  but  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000  are  being  paid  to  those  vet- 
erans who  have  substantiated  their  claims. 
This  is  a  belated  redemption  of  the  promise 
which  our  Government  made  to  these  veter- 
ans who  remained  in  the  service 

Two  weeks  ago  we  passed  in  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent  four  bills  which  were  en- 
dorsed by  your  national  legislative  committee. 
These   bills  were  brought   before   the   House 
upon  the  special   recognition   granted   to  me 
as  chairman  of   the  Pensions   Committee   by 
Speaker  Sam  Ratburn.  of  Texas,  who  recog- 
nized me  for  that  purpose,  following  my  con- 
ference witli  him  and  our  majority  leader, 
Congressman  John  W.  McCormack.  of  Massa- 
chusetts     I  also  coiifcrred  with  Congressman 
Joseph    W.    Martin.    Jr..    of    Massachusetts, 
leader  of  the  minority,  and  Congressman  Earl 
C.  MiCHENEK.  of  Michigan,  assistant  Repub- 
lican floor  leader,  and  they  collaborated  with 
us  m  passing  the  bills  without  any  opposition. 
The  members  of  the  Pensions  Committee  who 
have  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  with  me 
in    support    of    these    bills    are    as    follows: 
Charles  A    BrcKLET,  New  York;  Nat  Patton, 
Texas    James  A    OLeary    New  Y-  rh;  John  F. 
HvNTER.    Ohlr      John     L      McMillan,    South 
Carolina;     J-rancis    J      Mver.'^     Pen.nsylvanla: 
William    H     Larrabee.    I:.a;ana:     Anton    F, 
M^^•.E  FwsKi  Illinois.  William  J   Fitzgerald, 
C  n;."-..u:.  James  A   Wright,  Pennsylvania; 
Walter  K    GR-^^.•CER,  Utah.   John  S    Gibson, 


Georgia.  F  Edwaro  H^ErRT  L'-ul.'iana  Fred 
J.  IJouGLAS,  New  York  Ch\rif'-  L  Geriach, 
Pel  nsylvania;  A  D  Bmmhart  J:  ,  Oli.o; 
William  H  Stevenson,  Wisccn-ii.  Evan 
Howell,  Iiuuois;  Charles  R  IU'LErim  n. 
North  Dakota;  and  Joseph  Cl.\rk  Baldwin. 
Nev;  York. 

WIDOWS   bill 

The  most  Important  is  probably  H  R  2:^10. 
which  moves  up  the  marriage  date  ot  v  d  ws 
for  eligibility  for  pensions  from  September  1, 
1922,  to  January  1,  1938.  Icguslatlon  which  has 
beei  sought  by  the  ladies  cf  the  auxiliary  for 
several  years  This  legislation  recogniaes  the 
principle  which  we  succeeded  In  havu.i;  cs- 
tab  Ished  in  1935  that  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  are  to  be  treated  the  same 
as  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Figuring  that 
the  Civil  War  ended  in  1865  and  widr-ws  mar- 
rying a  veteran  within  40  years,  the  delimita- 
tion date  was  fixed  at  1905  Considering  1898 
as  the  basis  for  Spanish  Wnr  v.terans,  the 
same  40-year  period  ends  In  1938,  the  delimi- 
tation date  prescribed  in  the  bill  which  has 
Just  passed  the  House  It  \M  estlm.ated  that 
8.300  widows  will  be  benefited  at  a  p '.-.sible 
ultimate  cost  of  $3  067.000 

OTinR      VJ\SfRES 

V/e  also  passed  H  P.  iv*!'  increasing  the 
rate  of  pay  to  wid.wa  a:  d  dependents  of 
Spanish  War  veterans,  approximately  1  OOO 
in  number,  at  a  cost  of  1116  000  1  ^r  the 
first   year.  In   service-connected    cases 

We  also  passed  H  R  2n96.  which  mcn-a.'.es 
the  age  from  16  t.  18  years,  and  21  ye  ^rs 
when  attenr^ing  an  accredited  school,  for 
children  of  deceased  Spanish  War  veterana 
to  receive  the  benefits  primarily  intended  for 
the-r  education.  It  is  believed  that  5  9jO 
children  will  be  benefited  at  an  annual  c:st 
of    $794,000. 

H.  R  1782,  which  also  u.i?  pas.scd  by  the 
House  will  provide  full  wartime  rates  for 
those  Spanish  War  veteran-  w  h  r  -ervcd  out- 
side the  continental  bcund::r:es  cf  the 
United  States  in  Guam,  Cuba,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  and  their  dependents,  in  service-con- 
nected disability  cases,  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing only  75  percent  of  the  rates  pr-^vided 
for  wartime  veterans  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  240  Spanish  War  veterans 
Who  will  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
bill  and  the  cost  will  be  approximately 
$62  000  in  the  first  year. 

These  four  bills  have  now  gene  to  the 
Senate  and  we  have  already  made  a  pood 
start  in  that  body.  Last  Monday  the  Sen- 
ate passed  H.  R.  5339,  increasing  the  rate 
cf  pay  to  widows  and  dependent--  I  believe 
that  letters  from  each  IocrI  camp  and  in- 
dividual comrades  to  their  Senators  will 
have  the  desired  effect  in  expediting  favor- 
able action  on  the  remaining  three  hi  lis  in 
this  Congress,  In  backing  up  the  ennfavors 
of  the  National  Legislative  Committee  and 
national  headquarter;-;  We  passed  all  tliiea 
of  these  bills  in  the  Hou-e  m  the  last  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  failed  to  act  upon 
them,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  laree  v  lu'ne 
of  national -defense  legislation  whlrh  en- 
grossed the  efforts  of  the  Sen^ite  last  yej.r. 
In  this  Congress  we  have  sent  tl.e  bills  over 
there  m  ample  time  to  make  possible  their 
passage  before  the  adjournment  of  th.e  bcv- 
enty-seventh  Congress  next  year  Senator 
H.  H  Schwartz,  of  Wyoming  is  chairman  of 
the  Pensions  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and 
has  indicated  that  he  is  eympathetic  ni'b 
these  bills,  but  he  will  have  to  have  'he  cq. 
operation  and  support  of  his  ccllcagues  In 
order  to  secure  their  passage 

NFXD      r"R      OUTPOSTS 

My  friends,  historians  are  agreed  as  to  the 
Importance  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  Boxer 
Rebelli'in  the  significance  cf  our  winning 
the  war  w..th  Spam  and  its  effect  upon  our 
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t::l      wa;       w  .'  h 

frrm     one     Cvir. 
eui!  h,i>.i't  d  ^M  .- 


prv.( 


r      Hr'.v-  '/c;.  "-he  prv''-:- 
:••     far-rlir  ij     bn't  !e^;cr. :s 
.,1-   i  r   '.V..'.-  >  ar.d   rtachlr.^ 
,-.*     to     xv.e       ;h'T.     h.r.e 
R.;.e  fa^hlcn  the  \alue  aid 
sir.i-fusc     importance,    for    purr,  ;be~       f     na- 
t;-  :..i.    cit  lc!.-»',    of    cutlviiii;    .i:,:;    ;..r-c'.'.-'ant 
pciisc&,slons  as  bases  tor  both  n.^v^.!  ar.d  nenal 
dffP! '?      Iiide.d,     Presu'ent     Rcc>eveU     has 
t-,:.d    'I'at    the   Bunker   Hi'.l   (A    •    d.iy   n-.  ly   t.e 
SfvtTal    th0U-^.a!-.ds    cf    nulrs    away    frcin    t;.e 
ccntiKetital    Uni'ed    States.     Therefore,    the 
Ph:..T  p.:.' -  ^h.ch  wc  acquired  as  a  result  rf 
cur   Aar  -.vith  Spam,  is  ticA'  cur  deTe;-.se  cui- 
p.  yt   ;r.   tlu-  P.ic.fi-'  ^h:ch  n.-'.y   -ap'.I  serv   to 
keep  war  away  ficm   the  r:.;"<'d  Sta'cs,  ar.d 
er.ai.'.e    us    to    er.itate    ui    c    '.itl'.'-t    an    attrv-k- 
In^  p::emv  far  r<  m  .vec!  fr.  ni  ■  ur  i.  %vn  c>  .:'.i- 
trv  at.d   lent;  befiii'  our  c.uiitry  :?  d:i-,-;y 
U!Uifr  afack      Th;.-^   wculd   he  true   \n   bo'h 
naval   a::d   air.al   n.n.hi'      C  ::i'-qu  ntly,   <:! 
the   Spaiush-Amer;can   War   veterans   it    may 
truly  !;o  said,  l:i  the  •Acrds  of  the  pnet,  "That 
tJu  y  '.abfied  t-,«;-t,-r  thar.  they  kiuw  " 

SUPPORTS    S\":U)S.\L   LEVENSE 

fritnd?  w.  r:d  tvtT.*?.  cf  the  pa-'  2 
have  c  :r.p'-lUd  us  i,_.-  under'ake  the 
e- '  p.rtd  mo.-T  ci-tly  iia' !•  ral-d'^f'^i  -e 
prv.t;r..iu  :r.  „ur  Pi;t:r-'  h>''  ly  Wf  have  h,al 
to  Kxk  feme  very  grim  fac's  iti  the  face  ,f.d 
become  r>alkt.:c  m  i-a.iid  tn  the  men  ere 
which  'hrtat-ns  our  •  v.  n  fvi'ure  as  a  demnc- 
racv  ai.d  a  flee  piop.'^  We  have  ecme  to 
reali-re  that  aid  to  Br. tain  arid  the  oth  r 
dim'  erarifs  I*  an  ir..sur.ince  policy  to  iii- 
afe-v  :.r.A  security  nv.6,  if 
I  'A,ir  a-A-av  from  the  chores 
of  Amei.ca. 

The  .^.vis  dicat^  r>'   plaii- 
tin-.rtab!es  are  belni;  n.pidly 
ruMilt  >-Iv    'rai-<:  1'   d    i:>'o 


Reply   of   William   S.   B«nnet  to   Attack 
Upon  Reed  Smoot  and  Willis  G.  Hawley 


My 
years 

pre  a'f 


tu,  ■"    eiir    cvv.; 
p<..-,-ib:e     tr    kf 


blue  pnnt.s,  .ii.d 

rtletnl'-^sly,  and 

actualry       Th^y 


ha\e  preelaimed  th.at  tiie  world  cannrt  c.\l^t 
part  u  ta'.i'ariuii  aiid  part  dtmocratlc  and 
that  they  intend  te,  make  it  all  lotalitariaa. 
It  r.m.on.-  to  Ije  s-ien  how  Ion*;  Ru5sia  can 
with,--'.i:.d  the  cit-laut-ht  uf  the  Nazi  war 
rr.ach.i!:e 

Pr.  <:deni  Rex  sevelt  and  Congress  have  put 
Icr'h  every  possible  effort  to  keep  our  country 
tut  ■  f  war  and  how  wi  11  we  have  su  ceded  is 
proven  by  the  fact  th  '  we  are  practically  the 
only  nat.on  m  the  world  which  has  not  suf- 
fered any  los.*;  of  life  or  property.  In  view  of 
all  the  threat.-  and  dangers  to  which  we  have 
beeii  exposed  and  the  difficult. e.-  with  whu  h 
we  have  had  to  contend,  thi.=  1*  a  remark.ible 
achievement  How  thoughtless  and  unr-a- 
sor.able  are  those  who.  in  tlie  face  of  "h.s 
record,  can  f^nd  it  In  their  minds  and  hear's 
to  accu.-c  President  Roosevelt  and  tho-e  who 
have  supported  our  national-defence  program 
ol  seekint!  to  thrust  i;s  in*o  war.  Pre.'ident 
R.'osevelt  and  Congres*  have  shown  mo.re  pa- 
tience and  toleration  and  submitted  to  greater 
threats  and  danger  to  cur  safety  and  future 
as  a  free  nat.on  than  all  the  war  admm'stra- 
tions  in  our  history  combined,  ineludina; 
those  cf  Washini;ton  Lincoln,  McKmley,  ai  d 
Woodrow  W;l-on  Let  u.«  reread  otir  histories, 
I  have  supp<  rted  every  ne.tionai-defense  meas- 
ure and  aid  to  Britain  because,  a*  I  have 
stati^'d,  th.1t  IS  aid  »o  America. 

During  this  national  emergency  1  consider 
It  un.patriotic  and  thoroughly  unwise  for  us 
to  adept  a  policy  of  indifference  to  the  social 
■nd  economic  welfare  of  cur  people  Instead 
let  us  continue  our  program  of  social  Justice 
and  econ.cmic  security  and  thereby  strengthen 
cur  national  defense  by  increasing  the  "stake" 
which  cur  people  have  In  the  preservation  of 
our  democracy  Our  people  then  will  agr;'.in 
prove  their  loyally,  devotion,  and  sacrifice  as 
they  have  always  done  in  the  past,  and  in  the 
vanguard  cf  those  who  will  save  and  preserve 
America  will  again  be  found  the  veterans  ol 
the  JSpanl&h-American  War  and  the  first 
""World  War  and  their  sons  and  daughters. 
Under  God,  America  will  continue  to  hve  on 
because  America  will  deserve  to  hve. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   m;nnesot.,k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rr.PPE.SENT.\TIVE3 


M'liday.  S.  p*^'i>ih,-r  15.  1941 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  TIME  MAC  AZINE  BY 
HON  WILLIAM  S  BENNET.  OE  NLW 
YORK 


Mr,  KNUTSON,  Mr.  Speak<  r,  under 
po'i-mipsion  Granted  by  the  House  I  de- 
siro  tn  insert  in  the  Recopd  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  of  New 
Ycrk.  addr^.-,^. d  to  Tim't  Mngazine,  in 
protest  atiam.sl  an  unwarranud  article 
vvh.ch  appeared  in  that  publuation  on 
Aueu.st   4   as.sailin?   the   memory  of  two 


di.stincuished    Amir;car;     Rf 


Smoot 


and  Willis  C.  HawKy     I  f-.e]  i.-.at  Judge 
B-nnet's    letter    should    appcLM-    in    the 
Record  b'"'cau.'=>'  Time  Magazine  has  not, 
to  date,  seen  fit  to  print  it. 
The  letter  follows; 

BeNNFT,    Hot'-E   <<•    COT'TS, 

AVii-  Yo'k.  Auau<t  12.  1941. 
TI^iF, 

T'.me  and  Li'e   Birlding 


Rcckefei'er  Center,  S'-u-  Y'-rk  City. 


Ycur     article     Death     Of 
your    issue    of    August    4, 


Gentlemen : 
Wocdcufer  in 
a  ccmp'ietplv  untrue  attack  nn  two  men  who 
eave  year*  f  f  e:Tr  rt  to  the  United  States  and 
b'  th  i.f  vvhcni  are  new  dead  and  defenseless — 
Reed  Sm  ■'Jt  and  WiUis  C    He.wley 

You  say  the  least  personally  about  Smoot, 
merely  applying  the  term  "a  Mormon  apostle" 
In  evident  derision  Senattr  Smoot  was  an 
apostle  of  the  Church  cf  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  very  proud  of  It. 
and  the  members  of  that  church  have  con- 
tr.buted  many  able  men  to  g'  vernment, 
industry,    and    aericulture. 

In  the  cast  of  Hawley,  you  ignore  the  facts 
easily  acres-ible  in  Who's  Who,  that  he 
WH.s.  at  different  times,  president  of  the  Ore- 
eon  S'ate  Normal  School:  professor  of  math- 
tir..'.Lics.  ht  ad  ;5rofer.s<ir  of  history,  economics, 
and  constitutional  law  in  Willamette  Univer- 
sity and  at  ditTeri  nt  times,  its  president, 
vice  president,  and  dean  Willamette  Uni- 
vers.ty  is  an  educational  inst.-ul.on  cf  high 
scholastic  standing,  and  Congressman  Haw- 
lev  was  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the 
country.  He  had  distinct  attainments  In 
many  branches  of  learning,  he  wfi-s  a  devout 
Methodl.st,  he  read  his  Testament  dally.  In 
Greek — st)  you  call  him  a  w.odoutt^r  That 
kind  of  cheap,  impish  journalism  ;s  one  of 
the  things  that  keeps  many  men  intn  going 
into  public  life.  I  doubt  If  Hawley  ever 
swung  an  ax  for  pay.  He  was  the  principal 
of  Umpqua  Academy  at  20.  and  thereafter 
was  continually  in  educational  wrrk  or  In 
the  Congress  until  1933.  He  also  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bar.   but  never  practiced 

The  woodcutter  episode  was  this;  As  you 
Intimate,  he  had  mighty  muscles.  In  the 
methodical,  analytical  way  which  character- 
ized him  and  which  has  caused  ethers  than 
yourself  to  believe  hjm  slow  witted.  he  de- 
libe>rately  studied  the  best  wav  cf  cutting  a 
leg  with  a  two-bitted  ax.  After  theory  had 
been  made  perfect  by  practice,  he  er.tertd  a 
contest:  his  theories  applied  by  hb-  m;ghty 
muscles  made  him  successful  and  he  held  the 
champicnihip  for  a  considerable  number   ol 


years.     Log  cuttiftg  Is  a  sporting  contest  for 
strong   men    as   ire.    for   example,    hammer 
throwing   and   bixmg.     They   are   not  com-, 
mercial  | 

I  have  net  teenj  able  to  find,  'n  your  article, 
a  single  statemeilt  concerning  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930    which    it    true,   except    the    implied 
statement  that  Itj  became  a  law  in  June  1930; 
the  length  of  titrie  it  was  in  preparation;  the 
amount"  of   data  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee; the  number  ^i  witnesses.  2.36"^  in  all  who 
were  heard;   and  the  number  of  pages,  2  800, 
which    the    debate    on    the    bill    consumed. 
These  sound  as  i|  they  might  be  true.     I  do 
net  believe  Cord^l  Hull  wept.     He  is  not  the 
crying   kind      It    is   also   true   that   the    Re- 
publicans lost  tl  eir  House  majority  in   1930 
for  the   first  timii  in  14  years.     These  things 
have  some  relation  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Your    statemetit    of     what     happened    In 
Europe  In  1931   md  thereafter-  is  also  sub- 
stantially correct,  but  you  do  not  relate  it  in 
any  way   to  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  and  I  shall  briefly  demonstrnte  that  you 
could  not.     It  is  a  clear  case  of  pest  hoc  sed 
ncn  propter  hoc     Let  us  take  your  statements 
seriatim:  The  descripticn  of  the  bill  dS  "One 
of  the  most  enoi  mous  acts  of  isolationism  In 
United   States  h  .«tory"   is  mere  words.     You 
do  not  support  1 ;  by  any  facts,  and  there  are 
none.     You  thei  say   'Its  purpose  was  to  give 
United'  States     ^roducer^    a    noncompetitive 
m.onopoly  of   th ;   United  States   market,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences  abroad.     It  was 
the  brain  child  o  r  Utah's  Senator  Reed  Smcot. 
•     •     •     and    cf    Oregcns    Wi.Uis    Chatman 
Hawley  •     First,  it  was  not  their  brain  child. 
On  June  15,  1910.  Pres.dini  Hoover  made  a 
public  detailed  inalysis  of  the  .tariff  bill.     It 
is  accessible  in  n  lany  places     In  it  he  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  was  undertaken  as  the  result 
of  pledges  given  by  the  Republican  Party  at 
Kansas  City;  thi  t  to  the  special  session  of  the 
Congress  he  had  sent  ii  message  on  April  16, 
1929,  recommending  an  increase  in  agricul- 
tural protection,  a  limited  revision  of  ether 
schedules,  and    i  reorganizatiorf  both   of  the 
Tariff  Commissifn  and  of  the  rhethod  cf  exe- 
cuting the  flexible  provlsicns.     So  the  bill  vvn« 
not  the  brain  fhild  of  Senator  Smoot  and 
Representative  flawley      One  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senite  Committee  on  Finance  on 
which   there   wire    probably   20  other   Mem- 
bers;   the  othetV  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conlmlttee,  on  which  there  were 
14    other    Republicans    and    10    Democrats. 
Most  of  the  cofnmittee  members,  worked  en 
the  bill  and  thfc  was  particularly  trvie  In  the 
Senate  where  Dimocrats  sat  with  Republicans 
on  the  subcommittees 

Your  phrase,  "a  noncompetitive  monopoly 
of  the  United  States  market,"  implies  that 
the  average  duties  were  high.  In  the  preced- 
ing 50  years  w^  had  the  McKinley  law  with 
average  duties  ^f  23  percent;  the  Wilson  law 
of  20  9  percent;  the  Dingley  law  of  25  8  per- 
cent: the  Payni-Aldrlch  law  of  19  3  percent; 
the  Fordney-M<icumber  law  of  13  83  percent; 
tlie  Underwood  law  (disturbed  by  war  con- 
ditions and  la  full .  effect  only  ab^mt  10 
months),  varying  from  6  percent  to  14  8  per- 
cent; the  Hawty -Smoot  bill  percentage  was 
estunated  by  the  Tariff  Commission  at  16 
percent. 

You  will  find  these  figures  in  Mr  Hoover's 
statement,  and  they  are  the  figures  which  all 
economists  uje.  One  of  the  important 
things  about  a  mcxlern  tariff  bill  is  the  scope 
of  the  free  list  The  averages  of  the  same 
bills  already  quoted  were; 

Percent 

McKinley 52  4 

Wilscn ^ 49  4 

Dingley 45  2 

Payne-Aldrich 52  5 

Fordney-McCulnber 63  8 

Underwood , . 66  3 

Hawiey-Smoot„ 61  to  63 

Therefore    Itfc    free    list    Was    one    of    the 
broadest  in  scdpe,  exceeded  only  by  the  Un- 
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derwood  law.  of  brief  duration      T'ne   Tm.ff 
Commission  stated  that  93  73  percent  of  the 
Increases  of  the  bill  were  upon  products  of 
agricultural    origin    measured    in    values,    as 
distinguished   from  6  25  percent  upon  com- 
modities  of    strictly    nonagrlcultural    origin. 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  stated  in  a  speech  at  Baltimore 
In  1932  that  If  he  were  elected  the  agricul- 
tural   rates    would   not    be   decreased.     Evi- 
dently he  did  not  regard  them  as  very  bad. 
The  average  rate  upon  agricultural  raw  ma- 
terials  showed   an   increase   from  38  10   per- 
cent to  48  92  percent,  while  the  Increases  on 
articles  of  nonagncultural  origin  were  from 
31  02  percent  to  34  31  percent     Many  of  these 
Increases  were  compensatory  duties  on  prod- 
ucts   manufactured    from    agricultural    raw 
materials  and  protective  rates  added  to  these 
In  some  Instances.    There  were  about  3.300 
dutiable    Items    mentioned    In    the    bill,    of 
which  2,170  were  unchanged.  890  increased, 
and  235  decreased  from  the  then  existing  law. 
It    is    Impossible    to    base    on    these    unchal- 
lenged figures  your  statement  that  tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  bill   was  to  give  United   States 
producers  "a  noncompetitive  monopoly  of  the 
United  States  market."     A  bill  which  leaves 
two-thirds   of    the    Imports   on    the   free    list 
certainly      does     not     do      that.     President 
Hoover's  contribution  to  the  bill  was  insist- 
ence on  a  workable,  flexible  tariff  provision. 
He  said  in  his  statem.ent,  "With  it  (the  Tariff 
Commission)     the    country    should    be    free 
from  further  general  revision  for  many  years 
so  come."     So  far  that  prophecy  has  proved 
true.     The  Democrats  In  their  1932  platform 
pledi^ed  themselves  to  repeal  the  Smoot -Haw- 
ley "Tariff  Act,    They  are  In  their  ninth  year 
of  power  and  have  not  done  so.     They  did 
not  repeat  their  promise  in  either  their  1936 
or  1940  platform 

You  do  not  mention  the  Tariff  Commission 
at  all.  nor  do  you  state  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Hoover  administration  250 
Industrial  items  were  reviewed  upon  request 
by  the  Commission,  the  rates  in  75  cases 
found  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  dec- 
laration of  principle  stated  in  the  bill  itself, 
and,  therefore,  changes  were  recommended 
by  the  Commission  In  those  cases  and  put 
Into  effect  bv  President  Hoover, 

Not  only  "did  the  Hawley-Smoot  bill   have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  dire  Euro- 
pean happenings  you  list,  but  what  did  cause 
them  Is  known  to  all  men.  Including,  unques- 
tionably, yourselves.    They  are  as  follows:  As 
early    as    1927.    Germany.    Austria.    Hungary. 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  some  countries 
of  South  America,  both  governments  and  citi- 
zens,  commenced    borrowing    vast   sums   on 
short-term    paper.      This    paper    was    placed 
abroad    on    the    assumption    that    it    repre- 
sented   advances    upon    goods   in    the   export 
trade.     The  fact  was  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
had  been  invested  In  capital  improvements. 
Y'ou  will  find  this  all  discussed  In  the  report 
of    the    Bank    for    International    Settlements 
made  May  10.   1932,  after  the  facts  had  been 
ascertained.    Tins  report  states  the  amount  of 
such  unsound   financing  as  more  than  $10,- 
000.000.000    at    the    beginning    of    1931.    and 
that  "at  that   time  the   magnitude   cf  this 
Indebtedness  was  not  known."     When   this 
short-term  paper  commenced  to  be  called.  It 
resulted,  so  the  bank  says,  in  a  break-down  of 
confidence.     The  liquidation  in  a  single  year 
of    this    short-term    Indebtedness    was   more 
than  $6  000.000.000.  and  a  large  part  of  the 
balance  was  blocked      As  the  bank  says:  "It 
is     unnecessary     to     emphasize     the     havoc 
wrought"     In   July   1931   over    100   banks   in 
the  United  States  held  some  of  these  uncol- 
lectible    European     short-term     bills,       Mr. 
Hoover,  after  the  matter  was  over,  discussed 
It  Interestlnglv   in   a   speech   in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  October  4    1932      Undoubtedly  this 
speech  Is  in  your  files  and  you  are  familiar 
with    It.      So   existing    facts   known    to   you 
prove  conclusively  not  only  that  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act  bad  nothing  to  do  with  European 


happenings  but  also  prove  conclusively  their 
Immediate  cause. 

For  some  reason  you  do  not  list  in  Euro- 
pean happenings  of  that  period  the  message 
received  by  President  Hoover  from  President 
Von  Hindenburg  on  June  19.  1931,  pleading 
for  help  to  keep  Germany  from  collapsing; 
nor  President  Hocver's  moratorium  proposal 
of  June  21.  1931,  approved  publicly  that  day 
by  many  Republican  Senators  and  the  fol- 
lowtnjg  Democrats:  Henry  F,  Ashurst.  James 
F,  Byrnes,  Duncan  U  Fletcher,  Carter  Glass, 
William  J,  Harris.  Pat  Harrison.  Cordell  Hull. 
■V^'illiam  H  King,  Claude  A.  Swanson.  Robert 
F  Wagner,  David  I  Walsh.  Thomas  J,  Walsh; 
and  by  Democratic  Representatives  Joseph  W, 
Byrns'.  James  W  Collier.  Charles  R.  Crisp, 
Thomas  H.  CuUen 

Within  a  few  days  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  wired  Pres- 
ident Hoover  their  support,  and  when  Con- 
gress reconvened  the  necessary  legislation  was 
passed 

You  have  a  right  to  your  own  views  on 
the  tariff  and  world  relations,  but  no  right 
to  try  to  advance  them  by  slandering  dead 
men.  misstating  facts,  and  omitting  gener- 
ally known  facts  known  to  you  to  exist,  but 
the  statement  of  which  would  negative  your 
assertions  and  conclusions. 
Very  truly  yours. 

William  S  Bennet. 

P  S  .  Incidentally  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment then  in  power  In  England  commenced 
putting  tariffs  on  strategic  industries  there 
in  1916;  the  Labor  Party  came  in  and  took 
them  off.  The  Conservative  Party  ousted  the 
Labor  Party  and  put  them  on  again.  This 
all  happened  before  the  Hawley-Smoot  bill, 
so  that  your  statement  that  England  aban- 
doned the  traditional  free-trade  policy  be- 
cause of  the  Hawlev-Smoot  bill  is  false 

W    s    B 


A  Sign  of  the  Times 
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HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

Of"    MICHIIjAN 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^EN  I  All  VES 


Monday.  September  15,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  FIRST  NATIONAI    BANK  OF 
ENGLEWOOD   CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  HOFFM.^N  Mr  Speaker.  New 
Dealers  as  well  as  some  others  may  be 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's domestic  policy.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  but  one  sign 
pointing  down  the  road  to  the  destination 
toward  which  we  have  been  traveling: 

First  National  B«,nk  of  Englewood. 

Chicago. 

STATEMENT     OF     CONDITION      ^^      THE     Ct'i^E      OF 
BfSINESS     AUGUST    20,     184  1 

Confronted,  as  we  are  tod.y.  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  nation  betrayed  oy  Its  own  public 
officials,  a  people  divided  as  never  bt'fore.  not 
even  in  Civil  War  days,  and  on  all  sides  a 
resorting  to  neture's  first  law  of  self-preser- 
vation. I  do  not  care  to  continue  as  the  cus- 
todian of  other  people's  money.  Under  these 
conditions  this  country  could  be  split  wide 
open  It  awaits  only  a  face-saving  "inci- 
dent 

We  have,  therefore,  returned  all  but 
$39,000  of  a  one-time  high  deposit  of  over 
$7,000,000,  and  we  urge  the  immediate  with- 


drawal of  this  small  balance  to  e:.:.b;e  us 
to  close  our  books  on  52  years  cf  successful 
banking,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the 
Roosevelt -concocted  emer^^ency 

Whether  or  not  we  step  out  of  the  picture 
completely,  wreck  the  building,  and  make  a 
cash  distribution  to  our  stockholders  cf  bet- 
ter than  $300  a  share  will,  of  course  depend 
on  coming  events  Certainly  with  a  capital 
structure  of  over  a  million  dollars  and  a 
building  entirely  written  clT  we  s:t  m  an 
enviable  position  to  reenter  t!.e  b.n.kir.g 
business  when.  as.  and  if  financial  and  po- 
litical  conditions  warrant   it 

F^RST  National  B\nk  .f  E.ngle\\ood, 
J    M    Nichols   P'cf.dcn: . 


Laws  Pertaining  to  the  Civil  Service 
Enacted  Under  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF    CALlKi-RNIA 

IN  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moiiday.  Stpfc'ibrr  15,  1941 


Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
glad,  indeed,  to  s'jpport  tlie  deficiency 
bill  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  particularly  that  phase  serv- 
ing as  an  "enablinc  act"  for  the  so-called 
Ramspeck-Mead  bill.  Public,  No,  200, 

Tliis  bill,  evolved  by  tl^.e  Bur*  au  of  the 
Budget,  upon  request  of  the  Hca^e  Ap- 
propriations committee,  developed  a 
scientific,  fair,  and  Icnc-over-due  .sys- 
tem of  promotions  for  Government  em- 
ployees. It  cannot  be  gainsaid  but  that 
in  these  days  of  rapidly  n.smc  costs  of 
living  these  merited  increases  in  pay  will 
be  received  by  the  employees  with.  !-ie:^rt- 
felt  gratitude. 

As  one  long  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
those  in  Uncle  Sam's  service.  I  pause  lure 
to  pay  my  respects  to  them  In  m\  many 
years  of  business  experience  I  camie  into 
contact  with  representati\ei-  ol  various 
departments  and  estab^*?l^.ments  who 
contacted  me,  ofBcially.  I  learned  to  re- 
spect the  judgment  of  the^e  indniduals 
and  as  a  class  it  seemed  to  me  tl.at  tlicy 
were  most  conscientious,  pains; akmc 
and  utterly  honest  in  their  devotion  to 
their  respective  duties. 

Since  having  been  elected  to  Conercss 
and  having  thu.'^  come  into  more  intimate 
contact  and  greater  knowledge,  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  th-se  employees, 
the  true  servants  of  all  our  people,  have 
continually  increased  My  duiies  m  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  enabled 
me,  perhaps,  to  gam  a  per.'-ptc  -ve  not  t  n- 
joyed  by  the  average  M-mber-an  some  le- 
spects,  and  I  am  today  c.^nfid'  nt  that  one 
of  the  great  p.llars  upon  wh.ch  the  foun- 
dations of  our  free  Government  rest  is 
its  Inyal,  patriotic,  and  able  employees. 

We'  on  the  Demccra.ic  i-  de  m.ay  well 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  during 
the  regime  of  the  present  administration. 
or  from  March  3.  1933,  down  to  the  prf  .s- 
ent  day.  more  legi.'-lation  strengihenmg 
civil  service  and  im.provmE  the  merit  sys- 
tem has  been  pla.(.d   up  n  the  statutes 
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than  in  all  time  in  previous  history.  TTie 
retold  proves  thai  this  is  true,  b-  cause  of 
the  laws  periainmK  to  civ.l  service  en- 
acted sinee  sny.  1919.  120  of  these,  with 
various  anH':■:drrient^ — uut  of  a  total  uf 
155 — have  been  pa.^-:ed  s-.nce  Franklin  D. 
Rotjscvelt  a.s>u:Tud  th.e  Presidency. 

I  am  confident  tha*  the  basic  enact- 
ments thu"-  pa.ssed  b>aiing  up<^!n  the  im- 
P(irtant  problems  of  F^'d-ral  retirement, 
annual  vacation,  and  sick  leave,  exten- 
sion of  civil-sevvice  status,  and  so  forth, 
have  pioven  and  will  continue  to  be  n(  ed- 
ed  modernizations  and  streamlmn^s, 
which  uill  not  only  improve  the  condi- 
t'^^ins  of  employees  wifhin  the  .service  bat, 
thr'>'!-:h  incre-Asine  rffirienry.  ra:se  \he 
standards  of  the  whole  Federal  establish- 
micnt  .-o  a.-  to  tive  the  taxpayer  the  max- 
imum service  benefits 

Und'i-  leadership  of  the  able  gentleman 
fi(Mn  Gfortiia  the  Honorable  Roefkt 
Kamspeck.  chairman  of  the  House  C'.vil 
St  :v  ce  Committee  since  1935,  and  of  \i>- 
r,(  Us  other  committe*^  chairmen  who.-e 
committees  hav  reported  measures  or 
aniendmen^^  bearing  upon  c:vU  serv;c'\ 
we  have  steadily  marched  forward  towaid 
the  desired  Koal  of  an  ide^l  Federal  eir.- 
pl(-yme-nt  system,  with  h  eh  standaids  of 
ability,  ^^ducat ion,  and  eipe>nence  as  es- 
S'-ntial  qualifications  for  admittance 
thrreto.  and  equitable  pay  and  working 
C(  nditions  and  a  rfasonable  retirement 
for  the  superannuated, 

Amonc:  other  laws  thus  passed  during 
this  period  are  the  following; 

March  21.  1935.  Public.  No.  21,  H.  R. 
6644:^  An  act  making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1935,  and  prior  fiscal  years,  and  so  forth. 
April  8.  1935.  Public  Resolution  No.  11: 
Making    appropriations    for    relief    pur- 

POS.'S, 

April  27.  1935.  Public,  No.  46:  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  protection  of  land  re- 
sources against  soil  erosion,  and  for 
other  puipo.-p'., 

July  5.  1935.  Public,  No.  198:  An  act 
to  establish  the  cases  of  labor  disputes 
burdening  or  obstructing  interstate  and 
foreign  commcrc.\  to  create  a  National 
Lab'T  Relations  B-^ard:  and  so  forth. 

July  25.  1935.  Public.  No.  219:  An  act 
to  create  a  Central  Statistical  Committee 
and  a  Central  Statistical  Board,  and  for 
other  pu'.posi's. 

August  7.  1935.  Public.  No.  249:  An  act 
to  provide  for  adjusting  the  compensation 
oi  p<v<t-utfiC''  inspectors  and  inspectors  in 
ch  iree  to  correspond  wr  h  the  rates  estab- 
l:.=h'^d  bv  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as 
amt  nd»  d 

Au?:us-  12  1935.  Public.  No.  260:  An  iict 
to  supply  dtficiercies  in  certain  appro- 
pri:^ti'^ns  for  fisc:il  year  ending  June  30, 
1935.  and  so  forth, 

August  14  1935  Public.  No,  271:  An  act 
to  pnn-ide  for  the  general  welfare  by 
establ  shmg  a  system  of  Federal  old-age 
ben-fi's  and  by  enabling  the  several 
Sates  to  make  more  adequate  provision 
for  aged  persons,  blind  persons,  depend- 
ent and  crippled  children,  maternal  and 
ch'.ld  welfare,  public  health,  and  the  ad- 
mmstration  of  their  unemplo\Tnent 
compensation  laws;  to  establ. sh  a  Social 
Security  Board:  to  raise  revenues;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


August  14.  1935   Public.  No.  275:  To  fix 

the  hours  of  du*y  of  postal  employees, 
and  so  forth, 

Aufnst  23.  1935,  Public,  No.  305:  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  sound,  effective, 
and  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
barking  system,  and  for  o'her  purposes. 

August  23.  1935.  Public,  No.  308:  An 
act  relating  to  the  compensation  of  cer- 
tain charwomen 

Aueust  26,  1935,  Public,  No,  333:  An 
act  to  provide  for  control  and  repulation 
of  public-utUity  holding  companies,  and 
so  forth. 

Aueust   27.   1935.   Public,   No.   366:    An 

act  to  provide  tinie  credits  for  &i;b-tiiu:e 
laborers  m  the  post  ofiice  when  appointed 
as  reeular  labort  rs. 

Aueust  28,  1935.  Public.  No.  383:  An 
act  relative  to  the  rt^nremcnt  of  certain 
oilicers  and  employe!  s. 

Augu.U  28.  1935,  Public.  No.  SciT:  An 
act  ^0  provide  tor  the  compiling  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  Official  Register  of  the 
United  States. 

August  29.  1935.  Public,  No  399:  An 
act  to  f.stabli.-h  a  retirement  system  for 
empleytes  of  earners  subject  to  theJnter- 
state  Commerce  Act.  and  so  forth. 

AuiTJSt  30.  1935,  Public.  No.  402:  An 
act  to  stabilize  the  bituminous  ccal-mm- 
ing  industry  and  promote  it.-  interstate 
commerce;  to  provide  for  cooperative 
m.irketing  of  bituminous  coal;  to  levy  a 
tax  on  bituminous  ccal  and  provide  for  a 
draw-back  und'T  certain  conditions;  to 
declare  the  production,  distribution,  and 
use  of  bituminous  coal  to  be  affected  with 
a  natK.inal  public  intere,':t;  to  conserve 
the  bitumincus-coal  resources  of  the 
United  States;  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral \vf  Ifare,  and  so  forth. 

February  29.  1936.  Public.  No.  461:  An 
ac:  to  promote  the  ccn-^^t.-r-.-ation  and  prof- 
iiable  use  of  aericulmra!  land  resources 
by  temporary  Federal  a;d  *o  farmers,  and 
so  forth. 

March  14.  1936.  Pub'ic,  N:,  471:  To 
provide  for  \'acat!ons  to  Government  em- 
ployees, and  so  forth, 

M.'ich  14,  1536.  Pdbl.c.  No.  472:  To 
standardize  .-u  k  'eave  and  extend  it  to  all 
civil. an  employees. 

May  7.  1936,  Public.  No.  575:  An  act  to 
am.end  the  aC  to  fix  the  hours  of  duty  of 
pcs'-.il  employees 

M.iy  20.  1936.  Public.  No.  6C5:  An  act 
to  provide  for  rural  eU'Ctrification.  and  so 
forth. 

May  26.  1936    Public.  No.  619:  An  act 

to  provide  for  adjusting  the  compensation 

of  division  superintendents,  assistant  di- 

'   \'is;cn  sup Tintendents.  and  ethers,  in  the 

1    Railway  Mail  Sfrvice,  to  correspond  to 

the  rates  established  by  the  Classification 

'    Ac^  cf  1923.  ?s  am->nded. 

June  4.  1936,  Pub!:c.  No.  641:  An  act 
to  picvide  for  th.  appointment  of  substi- 
tu'e  postal  em.ploye'^s.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

June  22.  1936   Public.  No.  739:  An  act 
making  appropriations  to  supply  deficien- 
cies   in    certain    appropriations    fcr    the 
I    fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936.  and  so 
forth. 
June  22,  1936.  Public.  No.  740:  An  act 
,    to  provide  revenue,  equalize  taxation,  and 
I   so  forth. 

I       June  23,  1936.  Public.  No   764:  An  act 
to  extend  the  retirement  privilege  to  the 


Director,  assistant  directors,  inspectors 
and  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

June  26,  1936,  Public,  No.  815:  An  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Alcohol  Adminis- 
tration Act.  and  so  forth. 

June  26,  1936.  Public,  No.  817:  An  act 
to  amend  section  23  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act.  1935,  to  adjust 
the  hourly  compensation  of  employees. 

and  so  forth. 

June  29,  lfi36.  Public.  No.  936:  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  retirement  cf  em.ployees 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  Territory  of 
Alaska,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

June  30.  1936,  Public,  No.  846:  An  act 
to  provide  ccnditions  for  the  purpose  of 
supplies  and  the  making  of  contracts  by 
the  United  States,  and  so  forth. 

February  3.  1937.  Public  Resolution  No. 
4:  To  create  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee on  Government  reorganizaticn 

March  29,  1937.  PubUc  Resolution  No. 
18 :  For  the  payment  of  certain  employees 
of  the  Unites!  States  Gcvernment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  January  20, 
1937 

April  14.  1937.  Public,  No.  29:  An  act 
to  amend  an  act  to  extend  commissary 
privileees  to  widows  of  officers  and  enlist- 
ed men  of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guarfi  and  also  to  officers  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  and 
£0  forth. 

April  26.  1937.  Public,  No.  48:  To  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  in  bituminous 
ccal.  and  so  forth. 

May  14,  1937.  Public.  No.  84-  An  act 
authorizing  allotment  of  pay  by  civilian 
personnel  stationed  abroad. 

May  15,  1637.  Public,  No.  88:  An  act  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  residence  re- 
quirements of  applicants  for  examina- 
tions before  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

May  18,  1937,  Public,  No.  91:  An  act  to 
create  the  office  of  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  S'ate. 

June  24.  1937.  Public,  No.  162:   An  act 

to  amend  an  ^ct  entitled  "An  act  to  es- 
tablish a  retirement  system  for  employ- 
ees of  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Com.mere?  Act."  and  so  forih. 

June  28.  1937.  Public.  No.  163:  An  act 
to  es.abii.sii  a  Civilian  Conservation 
Corp  ,  and  fo  forth. 

JjLAC  28.  1937.  Public.  No.  171:  An  act 

maL-ng  appropriations  for  the  Executive 

!  offic  '  and  sundry  independent  executive 

'  burt<  us,  botrds,  commissions,  and  clSces,. 

for  th.  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1938. 

and  so  for«^. 

July  1,  1^37.  Public.  No.  176:  An  act 
!  making  appropriations  for  the  Military 
I  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19S8,  and  so  forth. 

July  8,  ip37.  Public,  No.  191:  An  act 
authorizing  ca.sh  relief  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  net  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Retirement  Act. 

July  13.  1937.  Public.  No.  205:  An  act 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended  to  certain  employees  ir<  the  If  g- 
islative  ancj  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

July  22,  1937.  Public  No.  210:  An  act  to 
create  the  Farmers'  Home  Coiporation, 
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to  promote  more  secure  occupancy  of 
farms  and  farm  homes,  to  coirect  the 
economic  instabihty  resulting  from  some 
present  forms  of  farm  tenancy,  and  so 
forth. 

July  26,  1937.  Public.  No.  212:  An  act 
to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Act  approved 
January  16.  1883.  providing  no  person 
shall  be  discriminated  against  in  any 
case  because  of  his  or  her  marital  status 
in  examination,  appointment,  reappoint- 
ment, reinstatement,  reemployrr.ent  pro- 
motion, transfer,  retran^^fer.  demotion, 
removal,  or  retirement,  and  so  forth. 

August  10.  1937:  An  act  to  provide  re- 
tirement annuities  for  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Panam.a  Railroad  Co.  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

August  11.  1937  An  act  authorizing 
credits  to  disbursing  officers  for  expenses 
incident  to  the  creation  of  subsistence 
homesteads  corporations. 

August  12.  1937:  An  act  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Comptroller  General  to 
allow  credit  f  ^r  all  outstanding  disallow- 
ances and  suspensions  in  the  accounts  of 
disbursing  officers  or  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  payments  made  pursuant  to 
certain  adjustments  and  increases  in 
compensation  of  Government  officers  and 
employees. 

August  14,  1937.  Public.  No.  294:  An 
act  to  dispense  with  unnecessary  renew- 
als of  oaths  of  office  by  civilian  employees 
of  the  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent establishments. 

August  16.  1937.  Public.  No.  298:  An 
act  to  extend  tiie  provisions  of  the  40- 
hour  law  for  postal  employees  to  watch- 
men and  mes.sengers  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

August  25.  1937.  Public.  No.  363:  An 
act  authorizing  the  Comptroller  General 
to  allow  credits  in  the  accounts  of  dis- 
bursing officers  for  oveipaym.ents  on 
Civil  Worts  Administration  prcjects.  and 
so  forth. 

August  28.  1937.  Public.  No.  401:  An 
act  for  the  relief  of  former  employees  of 
the  Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads  Cor- 
IX)rations. 

September  1.  1937:  An  act  to  provide 
financial  a.ss:stance  to  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof  for  the 
elimination  if  unsafe  and  insanitary 
housing  concitions;  for  the  eradication 
of  slums,  for  the  provision  of  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  .iwellmcs  for  families  in  low 
income,  and  for  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment ano  tl^.e  stimulation  of  business 
activity,  to  cieate  a  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authoritj ,  and  so  forth. 

September  1.  1937:  An  act  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  with 
the  Territor.es  and  possessions  of  the 
United  Stat<s.  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries to  prottct  the  welfare  of  consumers 
of  sugars  and  th.ose  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  industry;  to  pro- 
mote the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States;  to  raise  re\enue.  and  so  forth. 

Mav  23.  li'38.  Public.  No.  534:  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boj  rds.  commissions,  and  of- 
fices, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1939.  and  so  forth. 


June  23.  1938.  Public.  No,  701:  An  act 
to  amend  section  9  of  the  CimI  Service 
Retirement  Act.  approved  Ma>  29,  1930, 
as  amended, 

June  25,  1938.  Public,  No.  720:  An  act 
extending  the  classified  civil  service  to 
include  postmasters  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes,  and  so  forth. 

June  25,  1938.  Public.  No  740:  An  act 
to  amend  an  act  to  extend  tlie  benefits 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of 
May  29.  1930.  as  amended,  to  certain  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  so 
forth. 

June  29.  1938.  Public  Resolution  127: 
Providing  compensation  for  certain  em- 
ployees whose  compensation  is  fixed  at  a 
rate  per  day.  per  hour,  or  on  a  piece-work 
basis,  and  so  forth. 

April  3.  1939,  Public.  No.  19:  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1939. 

June  7.  1939  Public  Resolution  20: 
Providing  that  reorganization  plans  I  and 
II  shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1939 

June  4.  1940.  Public  Re.solution  75: 
Providing  for  the  taking  effect  of  Re- 
organization Plan  V. 

April  12.  1939.  Public.  No.  31:  An  act 
to  amend  the  Canal  Zone  Act,  relating  to 
retirement. 

May  12.  1939.  Public,  No.  73:  An  act  to 
provide  for  substitutes  in  the  pneumatic- 
tube  service. 

May  12.  1939.  Public.  No.  74:  An  act  to 
provide  a  differential  in  pay  for  night 
work  to  pneumatic-tube-system  em- 
ployees in  the  Postal  Service. 

May  12,  1939.  Public,  No.  75:  An  act  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  40-hour  law 
to  pneumatic-tube-syptem  eniployees  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

May  15.  1939.  Public,  No,  78:  An  act 
granting  postal  employees  credit  for  Sat- 
urday in  annual  and  sick  leave  law,  and 
so  forth. 

May  15,  1939.  Public.  No.  79:  An  act 
limiting  working  hours  of  pneumatic- 
tube-system  employees  to  8.  in  10  hours 
a  day. 

July  18,  1939,  Public.  No  194:  An  act 
granting  annual  and  sick  leave  with,  pay 
to  substitutes  m  the  Postal  Service. 

April  30.  1940,  Public,  No,  492:  An  act 
providing  for  sick  l^ave  for  substitute 
postal  employees, 

June  25,  1940  Public,  No.  662:  An  act  to 
allow  movme  expenses  to  empoyees  in  the 
Railway  Mail  Service. 

October  9,  1940  Pubic,  No  823:  An  act 
to  provide  an  8-hour  workday  and  pay- 
ment for  overtime  for  dispatchers  and 
mechanics-in-ch.arpe  in  the  motor-vehi- 
cle service  of  tl:e  Postal  Service. 

June  6.  1939:  An  art  to  authorize  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  to  administer 
oaths  to  expen'-e  accounts. 

Juy  15,  1939:  An  art  to  authorize  the 
payrnent  of  burial  expense  and  expenses 
in  "connection  with  last  illness  and  death 
of  native  employees  who  die  while  serving 
in  offices  abroad,  and  so  forth. 

August  2.  1939.  Pubic,  No,  252:  An  act 
to  prevent  pernicious  political  activities. 
July  19,  1940,  Public,  No  753:  An  act  to 
exteiid  to  certain  officers  and  employees 
in  the  several  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  provisions  ol  the  act  enti- 


tled "An  act  to  prevent  pornicicus  politi- 
cal activities,"  and  so  forth. 

August  4.  1939.  Public.  No  263:  An  act 
to  amend  further  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  and  so  forth. 

August  7,  1939.  Public.  No,  320:  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  for  retirement  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  so 
forth. 

June  29.  1940.  Public.  No.  680:  An  act  to 
amend  the  act  for  the  retirement  of  em- 
ployee,! of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  so 
forth. 

August  7,  1939.  Public,  No  323:  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  for  retirement  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  so 
forth. 

August  10.  1939.  Public.  No  369:  An  act 
to  amend  the  acts  granting  increased 
compensation  to  ( ivilian  employees  for 
the  period  July  1,  1917.  to  June  30.  1924. 

Match  2,  1940,  Public,  No,  419:  An  act 
to  amend  tlie  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Acts,  and  so  forth, 

April  18.  1940.  Public.  No,  459:  An  act 
making  appropriations  lor  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaiis,  boards,  commissions,  and  offices 
for  the  fl^cal  year  ending  June  30.  1941, 
and  so  forth, 

April  25.  1940.  Public,  No,  485:  To 
amend  the  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
use  of  private  vehicles  for  official  travel  in 
order  to  effect  economy  and  better  ad- 
ministration, 

April  30,  1940  Public,  No,  499:  An  act 
to  amend  the  Subs)stence  Expense  Acts 
of  1926.  and  so  forth. 

June  8.  1940,  Public.  No  570:  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  conservation  and  transfer 
of  accumulated  sick  leave  and  vacation 
time  due  clas^iified  civil-service  em.ployees 
who  succeed  to  the  position  of  postmaster. 
and  sci  forth 

June  28.  1940.  Public.  No.  671:   An  act 
to  expedite  national  defense,  and  so  forth. 
July  2,  1940  Public.  No,  703:  An  act  to 
expedite  the  strengthening  of  the  na- 
tional defense, 

Jub  8.  1940.  Public,  No  729:  An  act  to 
defray  the  cost  of  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  remains.' families,  and  effects 
of  officers  and  employees  dying  abroad, 
and  so  forth. 

June  29.  1940  Public,  No,  676:  An  act  to 
provide  for  leave  of  absence,  with  pay,  for 
any  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  may  be 
called  for  jury  service,  and  so  forth. 

October  lo".  1940.  Public.  No.  839:  An 
act  to  prcvide  for  uniformity  of  allow- 
ances for  the  transp<irtation  of  household 
goods  of  civilian  officers  and  employees 
when  transferred  from  one  official  station 
to  an.nher  for  permanent  duty. 

October  14.  1940.  Public.  No.  846:  An 
act  tc  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  and  other  retirement  acts. 

October  21.  1940.  Public.  No.  873:  An 
act  e;-tablishmg  overtime  rates  for  com- 
pensation for  employees  of  the  field  serv- 
ices of  the  War  Department,  and  the  field 
services  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

November  26,  1940,  Public.  No,  880:  Ex- 
tension of  Civil  Service  and  Retirem.ent 

Acts. 

Au:rust  1.  1941,  Public,  No    200:  Rams- 


I  peck- Mead  Budget  Bureau 


3ay  bill. 
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canmt  find  any  reference?  of  pv.y  exptri- 
mtntal  v.cili  along  th:s  i.r.e  and  n.nuraUy 
I  am  hesitant  in  saying  "y:>s"  or  no  '  to  the 
questions;  but  since  this  n-.atter  is  put  cut 
by  ycur  departrTient  y<.u.  no  cicubt  have  the 
material  <n  hand  and  can  supply  us  with 
these  references 

Thank-.a^    ycu    for    ar.v    Infcrir^.a'ion    vcu 
have 


cnz   th:s  line   ^^hl•.■!!   n.i^ht  be  of  u^e 
in  answering  these  questions,    I    am 


very  tru.;. 


In  other  words.  It  Icoks  to  ire  as  If  cur 
children  are  net  as  important  as  cur  farm 
animals  to  the  F  S.  A.  Director  of  Nutrition. 
Again  I  WISH  to  thank  you  for  the  Infor- 
mation 

Yours  verv  truly. 
Algon/«  Cooperative  Creamery  Co., 
M.  P.  Ohristiansen, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 


Monday.  September  15.  1941 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  FEDERAL  SECU- 
RITY AGENCY  BY  PROF  A  W  RUDNICK, 
OF  IOWA  STATE  COLLEOE 


A     W     RUDNICK, 
Ei'.rr.sicn   Dairyman. 


•KITY    ACtNCY, 

August   21.   1941. 


Mr 


Exf'-Ti.Mon    Service, 
0/   Acriculture, 


Mr  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.«ion  granted  by  the  Hou.se,  I  desire 
to  m'^eri  in  the  Record  a  communication 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Gordon,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Creameries, 
St  Paul  Minn.;  an  interchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  Prof  A.  W  Rudnick, 
of  Icwa  State  CoUege,  and  Miss  Helen  S. 
M'tchell  nutrition  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  with  reference  to 
the  nutrition  value  of  oleomargarine  as 
compared  with  butter;  al.so  a  letter  from 
the  Algona  Cooperative  Creamery  Co.  at 
Algona.  Iowa: 

National  Associatton  or 

Local  CREAMERrES, 
S:    Paul.  Afi'ii  .  Scpttmber  12.  1941. 
Hon    Harold  Knutson. 
Houac  O^e  Buildtng. 

Waihmgton.  D  C 
Dear  Congressman  KmrrsoN:  If  you  w.ll 
read  the  enclosed  phoictatic  copies  of  an  in- 
terchange of  correspondence  between  Prcf 
A  W  Rudnick.  of  Iowa  State  College,  and 
Mis=  Helen  S  Mitchell.  Nutrition  Director  ct 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  you  will  probebly 
be  as  surprised  as  I  was  to  learn  that  she  is 
unable  to  provide  any  authoritative  confirma- 
tion cf  F  S  A's  premise  that  oleomargarine 
made  under  the  new  regulation  is  as  equally 
nutritious  as  butter 

Probably  vou  w.ll  be  even  more  surprised 
at  the  frankness  with  which  she  makes  this 

known. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  after  reading  the 
cxchantze  of  crrrespor.dence  ycu  will  agr- e 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr  M  P. 
Christiansen  secretary  of  the  AlRona  Coop<  r- 
ative  Creamery  Co  .  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Rud- 
nick. A  photostatic  ccpy  of  that  letter  is 
also  enclosed 

Yours  very  truly. 

National  Assoclaticn 

or  Local  Creameries, 
W.  A  GoRDCN,  Secretary 


ArccsT   14.   1941. 
Helen   S    Mttcheil, 

DirecU,r   of  Sutrition. 

Federal  SecurUy  Anency. 

Wi.'-hington.  D  C 
Dear  Director  Mitchell.  I  would  like  to 
have  several  copies  of  the  booklet  entiiKd 
'Recommended  Dietary  Ar.ow.inees  '  put  cut 
by  the  Federal  Security  Apercy  I  do  not 
knf-w  whether  these  come  under  the  reeuln.r 
order  of  public  documents  or  not.  Will  ycu 
direct  this  part  of  the  'etter  to  th.e  rlcht 
cft.cc.  and  I  will   appreciate  it  very  much' 

S  nee  your  Department  has  put  out  this 
reccmm.ended  dietarv  allowance  booklet,  we 
,  have  been  swamped  wr.li  hiquiries  as  to 
whether  buttt^r  and  oleoma! g.irine  with  vita- 
min A  acded  are  of  equ.il  value.  Naturally. 
the  dairymen  are  intere*^'  >d  and  many  of 
tl~eir  wives  are  Intert-sted  In  this  matter. 
Can  ycu  cite  to  me  any  txp.'nmental  data 
al-ne   t!^:s   l.ne   so   that   I   c.n   answer   these 


Federal  Sec 

tV (!.;':  'igron. 

A     W     RVDMCK 

Ezten.'iion    Dr.:  ryr'-an . 
Icua  State  CoUege 
.4'7:e.^\  Icica 
Dear  Mr    Rvdnick     This  v.  ill  aLiciiowledge 
your    U--tr    Lt   Atu-:-t    14,  retiuestmg  several 
copies  oi  the  bullet ki  Reconiaunded  Dietary 
AIliAvar.ces      I  regret   to  say  that   cur  'upply 
ct    thet-e    is    exliau^ted    tempo raniy,    but    we 
shall  be  elad  tc  send  ycu  some  when  they  are 
available'      In     the     meantime,    we     are    for- 
warding tc   you  repr:nts  cf  an   article    which 
appeared   in    the   Survey    Graphic    at.d   which 
Elves    these   dietary    allrwances   as    a   part   of 
the  du-^cu-sirn 

I  am  Interested  :n  'he  inquiries  which  you 
have    been    receiving    regarding:    butter    and 
olenmarEarlue.     It  i.  my  unders'a".cli:-.e  that 
som.e  nin£tv-odd  per.ont  cf  the  ole^  margarine 
new  on  the  market  tcr  tablf  use  i.s  re;:v..irc-  d 
with    vitamin    A   to   the  extent  o:   9,00C   In- 
ternaticnal  Units  per  pound      This  level  was 
chosen   as  approxlm  itely  eciUivale:;t   to  avt.-- 
age   butter.  alth<'Ug:;  it  Is  conceded  that  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  butter  varies  markedly 
accord'.ng  tc  'he  region  and  the  season      The 
relniCrced    oleomargarine    would    be   equiva- 
lent m  vitamin  A    tut  it  may  not  be  equiva- 
lent in  certain  othe-  factors  such  as  the  pro- 
portion of  specific  fatty   acids  present      The 
phy>iclcBical  signiftonnce  of  these  fatty  ac.ds 
IS  'not    well    understood    and    until    recently 
no  question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  differ- 
enre   between   oleoniargarine   and   butter    ex- 
cept for  the  vitam::i  A 

I  cannot  ci'e  y'  u  specific  references  or 
eive  vcu  as  detailec  Information  as  ycu  may 
wish.'  but  I  sugeest  that  yru  wri'e  to  the 
Dairy  Division  of  tie  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agncultur  ■  if  vlu  wi.~h  further  in- 
fi.,rniati''n. 

S.nceiely  ycuis.  j 

Helen  S    MrrcHELL. 

D-.rector  of  Sutrition. 


Is 

ycur   replv    from   Helen    S     Ml'cl 
of    Nurrit'ion.    Federal    Securitv 
ticii,  that  she  is  reromm.'M'.dii.i 


questions  intelligently?     So  far  as  I  know,  I 


AicoNA  Cooperative  Crfamfry  Co, 

AIq'  --a    Icwa.  Aug:    '.   25,  1941. 
Prof     A     W     RrDNTCK. 

Agrzcultural  £.-:enston   Se'i'ce. 

Icua  S  ate  College.  Arnes.  loua. 
Dear  Professor  ItuDNioK:   I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  answer  tc  m.y  telephone  request, 
it  is  evident  tc  m>   from;  ^ur  cr t-.v-r^a'^r,  .^nd 

;'•.!     D.-'^   -cr 
Ar!:iv.:.  ---a- 
j  miorlr;  ;.  .it- 
ten.  diet,  for  wh:c;i  there  is  r.c  experimental 
evidence   that  it   is  adequate 

I  .-.IT.  un;:er  tlit  iinprt-si  n  that  feeding 
pr-ictices  for  cur  farm  an'.ir.als  put  out  by 
State  or  Fed"r.i  acenca^s  are  carefully 
checked  by  scipntific  Investigations,  but  the 
F  S  A  Director  ol  Nutrition  does  not  follow 
such  a  rule  when  putting  cut  fetding  prac- 
tic-s    fc  r    cur   children 

It  seems  very  strange  that  tl.e  F  S  A 
Director  cf  Nutrition  would  make  a  reccm- 
mendaticn  cf  substituting  oleomargarine  for 
birter,  a  prncice  for  which  she  has  no  sci- 
entific experimental  data  to  justify  her  rec- 
cmmenda'tion.  That  she  does  not  even 
understand  the  situation  is  found  in  the 
phrase.  'I  sugsje-t  you  write  to  the  Dairy 
Division.  Ur.red  S'ates  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   If    y^u    \\.--h    lur:;..:    i^Jormaticn." 


A  Special  War  Economy  .Analysis  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.^  Capital  Bureau 
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ARTICLE 


FROM     THE    WALL 
I         JOURNAL 


STREET 


Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
sert an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Jcurtial  under  date  of  September 
13.  1941  The  present  tax  measure  H  R 
5417,  will  socn  be  followed  by  others  each 
more  drastic  than  the  13  revenue  acts 
that  have  preceded  this,  the  largest  ever 
enacted  by  a  legislative  body  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

In  the  light  of  the  analysis  that  follows, 
why  not  build  up  our  own  national  de- 
fense instead  of  loaning,  leasing,  wasting, 
boondoggliQg  away  our  national  credit 
to  foreign  nations?  Why  not  give  atten- 
tion to  the  defense  of  our  own  United 
States,  its  credit,  its  security,  instead  cf 
rushing  unprepared  hither  and  yon 
throughout  the  world  in  a  frenzied  effort 
to  get  into  a  foreign  war? 

The  article  follows; 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September 
13.  19411 

A  SPECIAL  WAR  ECONOMY  ANALYSIS  BY  THE  WALL 
STREET    JOrRNAL  S    CAPriAL    BUREAU 

Washinc-bon,  D  C— The  United  States  Is 
at  war 

So  far  It  It  a  little  war.  President  Roosevelt 
likens  It  to  the  little  wars  against  Caribbean 
and  Medltetranean  pirates.  Only  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  i$  fighting  and  only  In  defensive 
waters 

In  the  lotg  run,  we  believe,  the  little  war 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  big  war  in  Eu- 
rope, Asla.lAfrlca.  America  will  be  all  the 
way  In.  Deep  down,  Washington  expects 
that  to  happen,  has  been  preparing  for  It. 

Total  wa*  isn't  certain.    It  isn't  Imminent 
It's   the   long-run  probability.     We    will   try 
to  tell  youiwhat  will  happen  if  that  proba- 
bility bccoihes  actuality,  what  your  peiscnal 
and  busineiis  lives  would  have  to  adjust  to 

Men  fighft  wars.  The  United  States  can 
muster  13.t)00,000  fighters  They  wculd  be 
chosen  frciti  the  29  000  000  men  between  the 
war-time  dtaft  ages  of  18  and  45 

Germany]  has  an  Army  of  6,000000  men. 
nearly  her'  theoretical  maximum  For  the 
traditional  margin  of  superiority,  the  oppos- 
ing army  n«ust  number  10  to  12  million  men. 
must  force]  a  landing  In  Iberia  or  the  M-ddle 
E<ast.     The  coast  of  France  Is  a  death  trap. 

Of  this  attacking  army  Britain  can  fur- 
nish less  taan  half.    Unless  Russia  can  stand 
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for  2  years,   the  United  States  must  furnish 
six  or  seven  millions. 

America  has  never  raised,  transported,  and 
supplied  an  army  of  6.000,000  men.  To  do  so 
would  bring  an  i.cute  labor  shortage.  Non- 
defense  civilian  employment  would  be  lower 
than  in  1933. 

Wars  are  fought  with  munitions,  Amer- 
ica's munitions  program,  huge  as  it  Is,  stUl 
Is  too  small  to  win  a  war.  O.  P  M  thinks 
Germany  spends  $25,000,000,000  annually  on 
war.  'Victory  me  ins  spending  $40,000,000  000 
or  $50,000,000,000  annually.  England  cannot 
better  $15.000.00C.OOO  a  year.  The  rest  must 
come  from  Amciica.  even  11  Russia  stands. 
American  munitions  production  must  be  at 
an  annual  rate  at  least  5  percent  higher  than 
Its  planned  maxiiivum. 

The  size  of  the  program  must  increase  even 
faster  than  Its  ra:e  of  output.  The  quantity 
of  bombers  must  triple,  tanks  double,  guns 
and  ammunition  triple,  chemicals  doable — 
at  lea^t. 

The  bigger,  faster  program  must  be 
wrought  In  factcrles  now  built  or  building. 
Waiting  for  new  machine  tools  takes  time. 
Old  machines  must  do,  perhaps  clumsily  and 
exp>ensively,  war  work  for  which  they  were 
not  intended  The  peacetime  goods  these 
machines  used  tc  make  will  disappear. 

Production  of  raw  materials  must  expand 
enormously.  Paitlcularly,  the  United  States 
must  pay  the  pi  Ice  necessary  to  utilize  its 
low-grade  high-cost  deposits  of  strategic 
minerals. 

Wars  are  paid  for  with  money.  No  tax 
bill  ever  devised  would  yield  the  Government 
revenue  enough  to  pay  for  an  all-out  war. 
Taxes  now  in  fo.'ce  and  being  enacted  will 
collect  only  $15. COO. 000 .000  a  year.  Already 
surtaxes  on  small  personal  incomes  are 
higher  than  thos;  proposed  in  Senator  Con- 
NALLY's  war-prof.ts  tax  bill  of  1939.  So  is 
the  normal  tax  on  corporation  incomes. 

But  taxes  would  go  higher  Incomes  would 
go  down.  Senator  Connally's  bill  would 
take  80  percent  of  personal  incomes  over 
$50,000.  65  percent  of  all  corporation  profits 
exceeding  a  25-p^rcent  return  on  capital. 

What  taxes  won't  yield,  the  Government 
must  borrow.  It  plans  to  borrow  about 
$10,000,000,000  fr  jm  wage  earners  by  pay-roll 
deductions,  promising  In  return  to  pay  them 
2  months'  salary  when  they  lose  their  Jobs. 
It  plans  to  borrc  w  still  more  from  them  by 
Increasing  deductions  for  old-age  Insurance. 
Already  Federal  and  State  taxes  take  25 
percent  of  national  income.  Taxes  and  bor- 
rowing will  push  this  percentage  steadily 
higher. 

Nevertheless,  all-out  expenditures  would 
exceed  all  this  taxation  and  enforced  saving 
by  billions  of  dc liars  annually.  The  rest  of 
the  money  must  be  borrowed  from  banks. 
Down  that  road  lies  inflation. 

Because  of  the  Government's  voracious 
need  to  borrow,  the  glut  of  idle  money  wculd 
disappear.  Capital  would  have  to  be  ra- 
tioned. Companies  could  borrow  money  only 
with  Governmeit  permission.  An  Executive 
order  establl'-hiiig  a  capital-control  commit- 
tee is  already  crafted  It  is  based  on  the 
Trading  With"  the  Enemy  Act. 

Wars  acres?  the  sea  depend  on  ships. 
America  has  a  merchant  marine  of  lO.OOO.COO 
tons.  With  Bri'alns'  aid  It  cannot  feed  the 
factories  of  the  United  States  aid  transport 
and  supply  an  irmy  of  six  or  seven  million 
men  If  the  men  "must  be  transported  by 
this  fleet.  America  must  go  without  essen- 
tials from  abro:  d 

Raih-cads  say  each  soldier  In  the  field  re- 
quires 35  pounds  of  supplies  a  day.  To  sus- 
tain an  army  of  6  000  000  men  abroad  would 
require  30C  nf  the  "u^ly  ducklings"— assum- 
ing they  could  make  the  round  trip  within  a 
month. 

By  next  year  optimists  hope  two  new  ships 
will  hit  the  water  each  day  O  P  M.  says 
one  ship  To  support  such  an  army  wculd 
require  6  months  or  a  year  of  shipbuilding, 
depending  on  whose  guess  is  right.  Mari- 
time ofHcials  think  they  will  have  the  neces- 


sary ships  before  the  United  States  has  the 
expeditionary  force 

About  some  things  America  hopes  it 
wouldn't  have  to  worry.  There  will  be  food 
enough.  Will  there  be  trains  and  trucks 
enough  to  haul  the  food,  the  fuel,  the  muni- 
tions, and  the  troops?  You  can  pet  into  a 
terrific  argument  about  that.  Probably  not. 
In  war  nothing  Is  as  easy  as  you  think  it 
will  be. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     JARED    Y 
S.\NDERS    JH     OF   LOUISIANA 


Ml.  SANDERS  Mi  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addross  vvh:ch 
I  delivered  over  stations  WJBO  and 
KWKH  on  Septemb. :  2.  1941 . 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  In  Louisiana 
for  a  few  days  while  the  House  is  in  re- 
cess and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  some 
of  the  issues  before  Congress  I  wish  that 
I  could  come  and  see  each  one  of  you  in- 
dividually and  talk  over  with  you  some  of 
the  issues  facing  us  But  that  will  be  im- 
passible, and  this  radio  talk  is  the  next  best 
thing. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  this  is  no  time 
for  hysterics.  This  is  no  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  lose  their  tempers  with  each  other 
We  all  love  this  great  country  of  ours,  and 
we  all  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  protect  it. 
And  today,  this  country  is  faced  with  the 
greatest  danger  that  has  ever  confronted  it, 
and  it  is  going  to  take  all  of  us  pulling  to- 
gether, coolly,  calmly,  and  dispassionately,  to 
work  out  the  answer. 

PRICE   CONTROL 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  tonight  is  price-control  legislation  now 
before  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  control  inflation  and  prevent  prices 
from  going  so  high  that  economic  destruc- 
tion will  follow.  This  happens  when  prices 
get  so  high  that  money  loses  its  value.  Price 
Administrator  Henderson  has  stated  "before 
long  now  there  w  ill  be  more  purchasing  power 
running  around  hunting  something  to  buy 
than  there  are  goods  available.  If  that  oc- 
curs •  *  •  no  power  on  earth  can  pre- 
vent Inflation  For  that  reason  the  Govern- 
ment iJnust  sop  up  some  of  tills  extra  pur- 
chasing power  •  •  •  increase  taxes — 
thus  helping  to  pay  for  defense  •  '  • 
stimulate  savings— thus  providing  a  backlog 
for  the  future." 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  is  aimed  to 
put  some  kind  of  control  on  this  inflation- 
ary spiral  Everybody  agrees  that  there  must 
be  a  celling  somewhere,  but  the  dicaculty  is 
how  to  put  that  ceiling  on  so  as  not  to  work 
a  hardship  on  any  one  group.  I  personally 
doubt  tliat  the  bill  In  its  present  form  will 
dowwhat  it  is  supposed  to  do  But  this  is 
one  of  the  big  problems  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. And  the  patience  and  best  Judgment 
of  the  American  people,  including  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  is  needed  to  try  and  work 
It  cut. 

TAX     BILL 

Another  thing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Is  the  tax  bill.    We  have  just  voted  for   a 


tax  bin  that  is  supposed  to  rsls:  scire  $.3  0^0- 
000.000  in  revenue.  This  is  the  stiHt  st  peace- 
time tax  bill  in  the  history  of  the  Natio:.  In 
my  opinion,  this  tax  bill  is  Just  the  tue.n- 
ning.  We  are  going  to  have  to  pay  men  and 
more  taxes.  The  people  in  every  nation  in 
the  world  are  making  inccmpartbly  greater 
sacrifices  than  ours.  The  people  oi  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  have  to  make  sacrifices,  too. 
if  we  expect  to  maintain  our  independence 
and  freedom  of  action.  The  world  has  gone 
mad.  War  and  conquest  and  destruction  are 
rampant.  The  rulers  of  Germany  I'.a'.y  and 
Japan^si^t  out  upon  a  mad  carter  of  cc,n- 
quest.  Then  what  happened?  The  people 
of  this  country  locked  over  the  destruction 
being  wrought  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
they,  the  people,  decided  upon  two  funda- 
mental policies.  The  first  was  they  decided 
to  rearm.,  to  make  this  Nation  the  stroryeest 
mUitary  power  in  the  world  for  national  de- 
fense: and  the  second  was  they  decided  that 
it  was  In  the  interest  of  national  defen.-e  that 
the  British  Empire  should  not  be  defeated. 
So  they  decided  on  all-out  aid  to  Britain. 

PEOPLE'S    DECISION 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  w,-.-  r.nt 
merely  the  decision  of  Congress,  or  of  the 
President — it  was  the  decision  of  tlie  Amt  r- 
Ican  people,  and  that  decision  has  merely 
been  expressed  through  the  Congre.s.=  and  the 
President.  Well,  these  decisions  are  ir.o- 
mentous  and  world-shaking  decisions  We, 
all  of  us.  have  decided  to  resist  the  German 
military  mleht  and  the  German  pa.ssion  for 
world  conquest:  and  in  order  to  do  tliat  ef- 
fectively, we,  the  people— you  who  are  listen- 
ing to  me,  and  I,  who  am  talking  to  you — all 
of  us  have  decided  that  in  order  to  make  this 
decision  definite  and  eCfective  we  had  to  do 
two  things,  as  I  have  Just  stated — that  is. 
make  our  national  defense  the  strongest  on 
earth  and  give  sufficient  aid  to  Great  Britain 
to  prevent  that  Empire  from  being  defeased 
and  dismembered.  This  Government  is  now 
engaged  in  doing  these  two  thmcs — helping 
Great  Britain  and  rearming  to  defeat  Ger- 
many's purpose  of  world  conquest  A:.d  these 
decisions  cost  money.  They  will  co«t  more 
money.  In  order  to  make  these  decisions  ef- 
fective, the  people  of  America  must  pay  pay. 
not  alone  in  terms  of  money,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  In  terms  of  sacrifice  and  sclf- 
disclpline. 

If  we  are  to  come  through  thi^^  crisis  un- 
shaken, we  must  quit  playing  politics      It  is 
impossible  to  do  what  we  have  Bet  out  to  do 
unless    everyone    of    us — the    President,    the 
Members    of    Congress,    and    the    people    of 
America,  place  the  well-being  of  the  country 
above    telf-lnterest.     We    cannot    favor    one 
group  over  another.    We  cannot  play  politics 
with  one  group  because  they  have  the  votes, 
and   we   cannot    promise   to   protect   one  set 
of  our  people  to  the  disadvantage  of  another. 
Capital  and  labor.  Industry  and   agriculture, 
rich   man   and   poor   man.   city   dweller   and 
countryman  alike,  we  all  must  pull  t  jgether 
and  gird  ourselves  for  the  struggle  that  lies 
ahead  if  we  are  to  preserve  this  America  of 
ours.     So  I  repeat   to  you.  the  tax  bill   just 
passed   will   be   distasteful,  but   it    is   Jut    a 
foretaste  cf  the  sacrifice  that  lies  ahead  for 
all  of  us.     For  myself.  I  beliCTe — and  I  i.m 
coi.fide:it  that  you  believe — that  the  Amtr.ca 
that  we  have  known  and  loved  16  worth  what- 
ever sacrifice  it  takes  to  preserve  it.     We  re- 
ceived this  splendid  heritare  frojn  our  fathers. 
This   g:oricus   dream    that    is    America    vas 
not  come  by  e.isily.    Men  haw  fought  pv.d 
died  that  we  might  experience  that  priceless 
privilege  of  human  freedom  that  is  cyncno- 
mous  with  the  name  American.     Th:s  her- 
itage was  not  the  fruit  of  peace  and  indolence 
and  selfishness.    It  was  purchased  with  the 
blcod   of   heroes   and    the    faeic    s-rrriws    cf 
Americans   who   died    that    liberty    might    be 
preserved,  and  preserved  by  self-sacr.fice  and 
suffering.     We   received    it    Intact    from    our 
fathers.    It  is  not  too  much  to  a.'k  of  cur  gen- 
eration that  wc  preserve   it   and  pass  it  oa« 
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unBUIllfd   to  thoffe  who  come  after  UB — to  our 
children  and  to  cur  children's  children. 

Y'-s;  the  ti;x  bill  is  J\ist  a  foreiaste  of  the 
price  we  vmU  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  being  Americana  I  doubt  not  that  all  of 
U5  are  wiMing  tc  pay  that  price. 

JOINT   RETTTRNS 

0:.e    par:  of   the   tax   bill   I  opposed   vlgcr- 
ou.-.v,  ai.d  that  was  the  part  compellii.g  hus- 
ba.-ul     iii.d     wives    to     make     Joint    returns. 
S<.me   pt<  pie   t<-ll   ycu  that  this  aaectecl  only 
thf    rich.     But    do    net    make    any    mi:-take 
Bb..ut   It       Oixe  that  rule  is  ttxed.  it  is  i:,o:i\g 
to    itav    In    the    law    and    ev..Ty    one    of    ycu 
will  be  affected   by  this  prevision  of  the  bill. 
ThuUiands    upon     thousands    of    people    of 
fmill    mean-,    will    be    included    In    the    tax 
bills    tc    ci.ir.r       The    reason    that    I    objected 
to    that    pn  v>ic  n    of    the    tax    bill    was    that 
It  was  a  dcr/.a!  of  the  rights  of  womanhood. 
U:id>'r    the   cid   cf  nimon   law.   the    man   and 
the  wcnian  were  considered  as  one — and  the 
mai   was  the  one.    The  woman  had  no  rights — 
her    seprtiate    property    that    she    had    befcre 
Bl.p     man  led     became     htr     husband's,     and 
ev-  rvthmt!    the    husband    hart    wa.-;    s'Ul    hici. 
For     centuries,     woman     has     strugeled     to 
achieve  the  right  to  be  consider'-d  as  an  in- 
dividual   la    htr    own    right.     In    the    tJnlted 
Btates,  m  elec'.i'in  alter  election,  the  women 
of  f-,ur  N.itH  11  have  made  steady  gams  to  be 
cciisidered  on  equality  with  the  men  in  the 
eyes  if  the  law      Here  Is  L<)Ul^:ana.  ever  since 
cur    State    was   a    State— yfs.   and   well    beft  re 
when    we    wt-re    still    a    ciilony — the    property 
nghtii  cf  ft  man  led  woman   were   recocni/fd, 
and   under  our   law    here   In    LcuiMana.    the 
married  wiiinan   is  recogni/ed  a.s  the  ov.ner 

of    her    own    separate    prctierty    and    cf    cne- 
iiulf  of  thf  properly  acquired  after  marriat,e. 

RIGHTS    OF    WOMEN 

Tills  reccgnition  ct  the  r:>;hts  of  a  miuried 
\^■L.man  ha.-  contributed  to  the  dignity  and 
sancity  cf  the  marriage  tie  and  is  in  keep- 
ing wi*h  the  fundamentals  of  American 
traditii  n.  My  pcsiticn  is  that  we  will  make 
the  rax  burd\n  as  large  as  may  be  neces- 
Br.ry  upon  the  individual,  but  we  will  net 
suricncler  1  inch  of  the  principle  that  a 
woman  Is  Jtist  as  mucli  of  an  individual  as 
Is  a  mar. —  that  the  rights  cf  a  woman  are 
Ju;t  as  .>arred  In  tlie  eyes  cf  the  law  .as  the 
rights  cf  a  man— tha'  a  married  wtinan  is 
an  indlvidu.il  >tnd  should  be  con.-idcred  as  an 
Individual  taxjiayc  in  her  cwn  right  I  am 
glad  that  wc  were  able  to  strike  this  medieval 
prcvlsicm  from  our  tax  law.  This  proposal 
Bmackod  of  the  D.irlc  Ages  when  it  was 
Bericusly  disputed  in  certain  schools  of 
theology  as  tc  whether  women  had  souls  or 
net  I  helped  to  defeat  this  provision  in 
the  bill  and  I  hope  that  it  has  been  returned 
to  the  dust  of  archaic  superstition  from 
Which  It  sprang 

TAXATION    AND    SAVINGS 

While  I  am  ("peaking  of  the  tax  bill,  and 
eppeclBlly  of  tu'ure  tax  bills.  I  have  this  "iie- 
gegtion  to  ofTer  It  s«^ms  to  he  Inevitable 
that  the  tax  base  must  be  brondened  and  tliat 
people  now  exempt  must  be  brought  In'c  the 
tax  structure  I  do  not  doubt  the  willingness 
of  these  small  wage  earners  to  chip  in  to 
match  their  share  of  the  national  debt,  but 
1  do  doubt  their  ability  to  do  so  Especially 
Is  this  true  when  we  consider  that  many  of 
these  f>ecple  are  now  be^ginnlng  tc  receive  a 
living  Income  for  the  first  time  m  months. 
or  even  years,  and  that  old  detat.s — to  pay  the 
inortgrage.  tc  pay  for  doctors'  bills,  and  griTc- 
ery  bills- -must  be  met  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  almost  impos-ible  for  the 
people  In  the  lower-income  cla.-^ses  to  pay 
taxes  and  save. 

n  seem.s  to  me  that  an  examination  of 
this  question  should  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  that  if  the  tax 
base  Is  brnadened  so  as  tc  bring  Irwer-inccme 
groups  into  the  tax  structure,  tha*  tlie  pay- 
raenis  by  these  people  should  go  into  a  spe- 


cial type  of  savings  fund  that  would  help  to 
finance  cur  nationa!-df fense  program  today 
and  that  would  be  paid  back  to  the  taxpayer 
In  the  future.  For  the  day  mav  well  come 
when  the  small  wage  earner's  wages  will  dr-  p. 
When  the  defense  program  has  come  to  an 
end  and  the  national  income  begins  to  fall 
away,  such  special  Treasury  bone's  properly 
prepared  and  wi.-ely  liqviidated,  would  serve 
as  savings  to  help  tide  these  wate  earners 
(:ver  pc^^^ible  bad  times  ahead — w,uld  serve 
a-  a  cu.-hicn  against  individual  distress,  and 
a-  'he  same  time,  h'fip  to  spread  purchasing 
power  when  it  might  be  falling  cfl 

SFI-ECTIVE    SERVICE    EXTENSION 

I  want  al.-^o  to  ta.k  to  you  about  the  ex- 
ter.Sicn  of  the  'fiin^  for  selective  service. 
One  thUrg  seen-iS  to  me  to  be  certain 
ar.cl  that  is  we  are  in  a  vtiy  dangerous  situ- 
a'lon.  There  may  be  ercunds  for  asking 
wh.ttner  or  not  our  situation  i:  more 
dangerous  todcv  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
President  Roosevelt  -ays  that  it  is  more 
serio,us.  and  he  h.a,  sources  of  information 
that  the  res:  of  us  have  not  got.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  any  ne  m  th^ir  proper  senses 
thinks  there  is  n^'.  danger  at  all,  Unlei^s  this 
sruaiion  is  dantrerous.  how  can  we  possibly 
justify  the  extracrJinary  measures  we  are 
taking  fcr  nanr-nnl  defense?  Le'  s  compare 
our  armed  force.-  v.-i-h  those  of  othc-r  nations: 

Men 

Gtrm.'.nv 8,000.000 

Rn-sla 5,  COO.  000 

Japan 2.  000.000 

jtp.'ly 2  000.  000 

Chuia, 3,000,000 

On  this  same  da'e  thp  Unit-d  States  had 
1  506  000.  ccmposec!  of  508  700  in  the  Regular 
Armv  ,5.5  000  Reservi  rf^cer=;  287.800  National 
Guird  TTAU.  and  654  5^0  st. lective-service 
trpinees 

Of  cctirsc,  cur  N.ivy  i-  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense, and  we  have  tiu'  finest  Navy  In  the 
world  As  lone  a-^  the  Bnti-^h  Navy  remains 
in  fr;endly  liands,  we  v.-iil  never  have  to  use 
any  of  our  Army  but  Great  Britain  is  at 
vcp.r— at  war  w:th  the  Nazi  war  machine  that 
has  conquered  miore  territory,  defeated  more 
armies  in  a  qtiicker  space  of  time  than  any 
conquering  empire  in  hi.'^'ory.  Norway  was 
conquered  in  24  days.  Belgium  and  Holland 
I  w*re  overrtjn  m  24'dny,s  The  great  Empire 
I  of  France  wp.,=  def-nted— -the  supposedly  un- 
conquerable Maginct  line  pierced  and  the  Em- 
pire oi  Franc:  viTTi.qui-hed  In  the  spaco  cf  6 
!  v.rtks  The  German  war  machine  overran 
the  Balkans,  completed  their  conquest  cf 
1  Europe  cutside  of  Russia  m  a  campaign  that 
,  lasted  only  4  wetk-  Now  the  German  Armies 
are  locked  m  a  death  grapple  with  the  Rus- 
sian Armies  of  Stalm  WiU  the  Russians 
stop  the  Germans'  We  hope  so  but  It  Is 
tcKi  soon  to  tell,  and  one  thing  is  certain,  we 
Americans  have  no  right  to  take  anything  for 
granted  France  and  Great  Britain  took  too 
much  for  granted,  and  FYance  paid  the  pen- 
alty   with   complete  defeat   and   Great   Bru«in 

is  now  locked  in  a  death  grapple  with  the 
outcome  still  in  doubt 

And  one  thing  I  say — and  ycu  must  re- 
member— we  do  n(it  have  a  two-<3cean  Navy 
nn.d  w-lil  not  have  one  fo>r  some  3  years. 
Under  these  conditions,  with  every  nation  in 
the  wcrid  at  war  except  us.  the  Chief  of  StafI 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Genera!  M.irshall. 
sent  a  report  to  the  Secretary  cf  War  and 
asked  that  the  selectees  be  retained  in  the 
service.  The  law  under  which  the  selectees 
were  inducted  into  the  service  reads  as  fol- 
lows— and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  lan- 
guage closely.     I  quote  the  law  : 

"Each  man  inducted  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  lai  shall  serve  for  a  training 
and  service  period  cf  12  con.secu-ive  months, 
unless  sooner  discharged,  except  that  when- 
ever tiie  Congress  has  declared  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  is  imperiled  such  12-month 
perud  may  be  extended  by  the  President  to 
suoh  time  as  may  be  necessary  m  the  interests 
of  national  defense." 


Now,  General  Marshall.  Chief  cf  Staff  of 
the  Army,  reoommcnds  that  these  selectees  be 
kept  in  the  service.  The  very  words  of  hia 
rejxirt  are  tljese — and  I  quote  his  exact  lan- 
guage: 'Tn  the  light  of  the  situation,  it  is 
believed  that  our  interests  are  imperiled  and 
that  a  grave  national  emergency  exists."  I 
do  not  kno'sr  of  any  combination  of  words 
that  could  bo  any  stronger  expression  of  a 
national  emergency  than  the  language  used 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on  July 
21,  1941,  sent  a  message  to  Congress  stating 
that  It  was  his  official  opinion  that  the  se- 
lectees should  be  kept  in  the  service.  In  his 
message  to  Ccngress  the  President  stated — 
and  I  quote  jhis  exact  language: 

"The  international  sit'-tlon  Is  net  less 
grave,  but  it  far  more  grave  than  it  wss  a 
year  ago.  I^is  so  grave  that  the  Army  should 
be  maintained  in  effective  strength  and  with- 
out diminution  of  Us  effective  numbers  in  a 
complete  stite  of  readiness.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  two-5hlrds  of  our  present  Army  return 
to  civilian  li^e  it  will  be  almost  a  year  before 
the  effective  Army  strength  again  reaches 
1.000,000  man.  We  Amervcftns  cannct  afford 
to  speculate  with  the  security  of  America." 

THE    ISSUE 

The  quesfi  Dn  before  the  Hciose  when  the 
selectees'  s<ntce  extension  wns  up  was  a 
simple  one.;  The  langua^:  of  the  act  under 
which  the  tiamees  were  serving  states  that  if 
t.  -^  national  interest  is  >mpenled  the  12- 
month  tralilng  period  may  te  crtended  by 
the  President  to  such  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 
The  Chief  ($  Staff  of  the  Army,  on  b?  half  of 
cur  Military  Establishment,  in  an  cfflcial  mes- 
sage to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  in  his  testi- 
mony beforfe  the  Military  AfTalrs  Committee 
gave  it  as  his  considered  opinion  that  our 
national  inierests  are  Ir  periled  The  Presl- 
("ent  of  the  (United  States,  in  mea<5ured  w-ords, 
endorses  thjs  statement  by  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  requested  Congress  to  give  him  authority 
to  prevent  pur  Army  from  demobilizing  A 
world  in  ar^ns— millions  of  m^n  under  arms 
mirchlng  and  countermarching.  Nations 
who  were  illies  yesterday  now  locked  in  a 
death  grapjile.  The  nations  of  the  world 
have  gone  triad.  The  red  demons  of  carnage 
and  destruijtlnn  are  abroad.  The  fcur  horse- 
men of  th^  apocalypse  are  riding  headlong 
over  all  of  the  world.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  ^nri  the  President  of  the  United 
States  RSketl  Congress  to  vote  on  the  simple 
question,  J^re  our  national  Interests  imper- 
iled^ 

Of  ccurs^,  I  voted  to  seep  cur  Army  mobl- 
lizect  and  1^  arms,  and  I  am  confident  that 
most  of  yoB  feel  as  I  do.  I  voted  in  accord- 
ance with  fte  testimony  of  the  Chief  cf  Staff 
cf  the  Arm^'  and  the  President  of  the  UnltM 
States  and;in  accordance  with  my  own  judg- 
ment and  iommon  sense  that  our  Nation  is 
in  peril.      i 

I  NATIONAL    PERIL 

Oh,  as  liuch  as  any  man.  I  wish  that  I 
could  tell  ypu  that  there  is  no  danger.  These 
boys  who/tre  In  the  Army — these  selectees, 
they  are  i^y  friends  and  the  sons  of  my 
friends,  and  I  would  not  cause  them  1  day  of 
unnecessiir)'  hardship,  but  in  my  official  pejsl- 
tlon  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  occupy 
a  position  like  that  of  a  sentinel  on  a  wa'th- 
tower.  From  the  thirty-third  chapter  of 
Ezekiel.  I  ftnd  my  duties  In  the  present  emer- 
gency pretty  well  described.  And  right  here 
let  me  say  that  If  ail  of  us  will  read  the 
Bible  more  and  stick  closer  to  its  teachings 
than  we  have  in  the  past,  this  will  prove  the 
greatest  safeguard  to  the  American  way  of 
living  that  can  be  found.  Let  me  read  ycu 
what  the  old  Hebrew  prophet  Sfiid  and  I 
feel  sure  he  may  have  been  speaking  about 
some  public  official  of  his  day.  Ezekiel  may 
have  had  in  mind  one  of  these  smooth- 
tongued demagogues  who  promise  Impoesi- 
bilities,  wbo  cry  "Peace,  peace. "  wiven  there 
is  no  peac4.    Said  the  Prophet  Ezekiel: 
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"Son  of  man.  speak  to  the  children  of  ihy 
people,  and  say  unto  them  when  I  bring  the 
sword  upon  a  lind.  if  the  people  of  the  land 
take  a  man  of  their  coasts,  and  set  him  for 
their   watchman : 

"If  when  he  s^eth  the  sword  come  upon  the 
land,  he  blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn  the 
people: 

"Then,  whoso 'ver  heareth  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  *akcth  not  warning:  If  the 
sword  come  ani  take  him  away,  his  blood 
shall  be  upon  bis  own  head. 

"But  If  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come, 
and  blow  not  -he  trumpet,  and  th*  people 
be  not  warned:  if  the  sword  come  and  take 
any  person  from  among  them,  he  is  taken 
away  in  his  iniquity:  but  his  blood  will  I 
require  at  the  vatchman's  hand" 

Well,  I  think  these  are  dangerous  times  I 
told  you  when  y  ju  elected  me  to  Congress  tliat 
I  would  tell  you  the  truth  about  conditions 
as  God  gave  me  the  light  to  see  the  truth. 
and  that  is  what  I  have  done  and  this  is  what 
I  propose  to  do 

DEFENSE  OF  PRESIDENT 

And    now   Ju^t   one   word    about   President 
Roosevelt     There  are   people  going   up    and 
down   this   land    telling   ycu   that   he   is   a 
warmonger,    and    that    he    is    trying    to    get 
this   country    into   war.     There   never   was   a 
greater  slander      The  fact  is  that  the  world 
has  been  ablaZ'^  with  war  for  nearly  2  years, 
and  at  any  tim'^  during  this  period  *he  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  have  gotten 
us  Into  this  w&r.     I  do  not  know  that  he  or 
any  m.an  can  keep  us  out  of  it.     I  think  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  keep  out  of  war 
dcppnd.«  a  good  deal  on  whnf  other  people  do 
I  think  a  good  deal  depends  on  what  Hitler 
does      I  think  &  good  deal  depends  upon  what 
the  Japanese  do      The  idea  of  public  men  in 
this  country  tiying  to  create  the  impression 
that   President   Roc^evelt   Is  responsible  for 
the  dangerous  situation  In  which  we  find  cur- 
selves  today  is  outrageous     President  Roose- 
velt did  not  invade  Austria      President  Roose- 
velt did  not  In  vide  Czechoslovakia     President 
Roosevelt  did   not  invade  Poland.     President 
Roosevelt  did  nin  Invade  Holland.  Norway,  and 
Belgium      President  Roosevelt  did  not  make 
an    alliance    with    the    Japanese    obligating 
t+:em    to   attack    this  country    whenever    the 
opportune    time    presented    Itself       It    was 
Hitler  and  the  piratical  crew  that  has  seized 
power  in  Germany  whn  have  done  all  this, 
and  they  have  organized  the  greatest  resur- 
gence of  paganism  the  wnrld  has  seen  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire     Hitler  and  his 
godless    crew    have    organized    the    greatest 
anti-Christian    mo\'ement    in    2,000    years — 
Hitler,  who.  In  his  mnd  ambition,  has  set  the 
world  ablaze,  and  Jealous  political  would-be 
competitors  of  the  President  In  this  country 
seek  to  fasten  tJie  blame  on  our  President 

The  fact  spi>aks  for  itself.  The  United 
States  is  not  at  war,  and  it  Is  the  only  great 
nation  in  the  world  that  is  not  at  war  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  place  the  Interest-:  of  this  country 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people  above  anything 
else  in  the  world  No  one  whom  I  have  talked 
to  in  Washington  desires  to  see  this  country 
plunged  into  war  There  are  a  great  many 
people  in  Washington  who  feel  that  war  may 
come  to  us  in  spite  of  anything  we  can  do. 
and  that  we  should  follow  the  advice  of 
George  Washington  and  in  time  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  war  But  the  fact  remains  that  dur- 
ing 2  years  of  the  worst  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion the  world  has  ever  seen  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  kept  this  country  at  peace  and  yet  have 
preserved  the  vital  interests  of  our  Nation. 

With  a  skill  and  boldness  that  will  un- 
doubtedlv  amaze  the  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture and  excite  the  admiration  of  states- 
men in  generations  yet  unborn,  our  Presi- 
dent, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
In  2  years,  time  has  brought  us  from  the  verge 
of  d'is;i^ter  and  unpreparedness  to  a  place 
where  we  have  e\  ory  reason  to  view  the  future 


with  confidence  He  has  loci  u=  from  the  bar- 
ren desert  of  unpreparedness  to  a  condition 
where,  given  a  few  months  longer,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  say,  with  the  old  Briton: 
"Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in 
arms  and  we  shall  shock  them,"  and  it  seems 
to  me  during  these  trying  times,  when  so 
much  is  at  stake,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  receive  not  carp- 
ing criticism  but  cooperation  from  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  our  country. 


Old-Age  Assiftance 


EXTENSION  OF  i-:i:m.\rks 


HON.  HARRY  L.HAINES 

OF    TE.NNS  YIVA.N:.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESEXT.MTVES 


Monday.  September  15.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM     THE    TOWN't^FND 
NATIONAL   WEEKLY 


Mr.  H.^INES  Mr.  Speaker,  the  signa- 
tures ol  more  than  150  Members  of  the 
House  upon  a  petition  Lo  bring  the  Town- 
send  plan  to  the  floor  for  discussion  by 
discharging  H.  R.  1036  from  committee 
indicates  widespread  interest  in  a  na- 
tional pay-as-you-go  program  for  main- 
taining aped  Americans  in  decency  and 
dignity.  The  desire  for  such  a  program 
was  not  born  with  our  generation  but  is 
handed  down  to  u.s  by  some  of  tho.^e  most 
active  in  the  1T76  fight  for  American  in- 
dependence. In  this  connection,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  therein  an  article  written  in 
Townsend  National  Weekly  by  George 
Murray,  newspaperm.an  and  playwright, 
now  engaged  iii  writing  a  biographical 
drama  on  Thomas  Paine,  early  American 
patriot: 
[From    the    Townsend    National    Weekly    of 

June  21.  1941 1 

American  Hero  for  Plan-  Early  Patriot  Ad- 

vocATTD  National  Pfnsion  at  50 

(By  George  Murray) 

Washington.— Basic      principles      of      the 

Townsend   plan    had    been    advocated    by   an 

early    patriot    and    American    thinker    more 

than  a  century  and  a  half  before  Dr   Francis 

E.  Townsend's  pn  gram  ciught   the  Nation's 

eye  in  1932.     It  was  discovered  here  in  perusal 

of     rare     pamphlets     at     the     Congressional 

Library 

Tliomas  Paine,  literary  father  and  spark 
plug  of  the  Amtrican  war  for  Independence, 
who  served  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  during 
that  war,  proposed  the  Townsend  plan  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Agrarian  Justice  as  Op- 
posed to  Agrarian  Law  and  tn  Agrarian 
Monopoly."    In  this  pamphlet  he  proposed. 

"A  plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man  by  creating  in  every  nation  a  national 
fund  to  pay  to  every  person,  when  arrived  at 
the  age  of  21  years,  the  sum  of  £15  (about 
$75)  to  enable  him  or  her  to  begin  the  world; 
and  also  £10  per  annum  during  life  to  every 
person  now  living  of  the  age  of  50  years,  and 
to  all  others  when  they  shall  arrive  at  that 
age.  to  enable  them  to  live  in  old  age  without 
wretchedness  and  go  d'^'cently  out  of  the 
world." 

TAX  for  fvnds 

Paine  proposed   to  raise  funds  for  such   a 
pension  through  an  inheritance  tax  of  10  per- 


cent It  was  his  contention  that  tn  the 
course  of  30  years — 1  generation— the  bulk 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  en- 
tire Nation  would  have  become  subject  to 
the  tax.  In  discussing  eligibility  for  such 
a  pension,  he  wrote: 

'It  is  a  right,  and  not  a  charity,  that  1 
am  pleading  for  It  is  proposed  that  the 
payments,  as  already  stated,  be  made  tc  every 
person,  rich  or  poor.  Such  persons  as  do 
not  choose  to  receive  it,  can  throw  it  into 
the  common  fund  " 

Paine  estimated  that  at  the  time  his  pun- 
phlet  ^vas  written,  in  1795.  only  one-e:giit- 
eenth  of  America's  population  was  past  the 
age  of  50  Experts  today  estimate  that  10 
percent  of  the  Nations  pcpulation  is  ppst 
60  and  eligible  for  pensions  under  the  Town- 
send  bill  Paine  set  forth  the  reasons  for 
his  proposal : 

"The  contrast  of  affluence  and  wmcl-ed- 
ness  continually  meeting  the  eye  is  like  rieid 
and  living  bodies  chained  together  Though 
I  care  as  little  about  riches  *s  any  man.  I 
am  a  friend  to  riches  because  they  are  capable 
of  good  1  care  not  how  affluent  some  ni  ly 
be.  prcvided  that  none  is  miserable  in  con- 
sequence of  it  " 

MULTIPI  Y   RFScfRrES 

Prosperity  through  spending  had  been  eti- 
vision*  d  by  this  great  thinker  even  in  a  d<iv 
When  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  th.ink- 
Ing  in  terms  of  scarcity,  Paine  reveals  in  de- 
claring his  program  "would  multiply  also  the 
national  resources;  for  property  like  veeeta- 
tion.    increases    by    offsets  ' 

In  Justification  of  his  pr^  pos<  d  tax  Pone 
wrote  that  all  land,  in  the  b<e;nn;r.2  h.id 
been  common  property  hut  that  in  en- 
hancing its  value  through  ruitivaticn,  cer- 
tain industrious  men  had  acquired  what  so- 
ciety recognized  as  a  claim  upon  it  Btit  tliat 
such  landowners  were  indebted  to  soc.ety 
Paine  insisted  in  a  passage 

•'Property  is  the  effect  ol  society;  and  ;t  is 
as  impossible  for  an  .ndividual  to  acquire 
personal  property  withotit  the  aid  of  srcie-y 
as  it  is  for  him  to  make  land  oricmally. 
Separate  an  individual  from  society  and  give 
him  ail  Island  or  a  continent  tc  p  i.sses^  and 
he  cannot  acquire  persona!  property  He 
cannot   become  rich 

"All  accumulation  cf  personal  property, 
beyond  what  a  man's  rwn  hr.nd'^  pr.  duce, 
is  derived  to  him  by  livins:  m  society  " 

This  unusual  treatise,  written  sc  1  aic  ago. 
was  uncovered  during  research  for  a  drama 
on  Tom  Paine,  the  American  patriot  who 
authored  Common  Sense,  The  Rights  of 
Man.  and  The  American  Crisis,  pamphlets 
which  Gen.  George  Washington  credited  In 
groat  part,  with  aiding  in  the  birth  of 
America. 


A  New  Wyoming  Arrival 
I 

EXTENSION    OF    RFIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  MclNTYRE 

OF     WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mi>ndav.  September  15.  1941 


Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Mcln'yre  and  I  ha\(  a  new  son,  John 
Franri.s,  who  was  born  Saturday  at  2:47 
a  m  Septf-n^ber  13,  1941,  at  Doctors 
Hospital  m  Washington,  D.  C, 

F;om  an  initial  size  of  20 '2  inches  in 
length  and  7  pounds  14  ounces  in  weight, 
we  expect  him  to  become.  In  time,  a  man 
of  credit  to  the  great  Slate  of  Wyoming 
and  to  our  Nation. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGI^.ESSIOXAL  P.ECOR: 


Speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  War  With 
Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

or  'A  a.nm:ngt(.v 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


M'jJiday.  Siptcmbcr  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  ABRAHAM  I INCOLN  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  JANUARY 
12    1848 


Mr.  HILL  of  Wishington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consf-nt  to  extend  my 
own  remnrk-s  m  the  Congressional 
Record  and  include  therein  a  speech 
made  by  Abraiiam  Lincoln  on  the  floor  of 
thi.'^  House  on  January  12,  1848,  I  will 
make  a  few  brief  observation.s.  Mr  Lm- 
ccln  was  at  that  time  a  mere  inconspicu- 
ous Congressman,  but  he  was  as  patriotic 
then  and  as  clearly  logical  as  he  was  later 
a-s  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  he  considt-red 
him  in  the  wrong  even  when  a  war  was 
on.    On  this  point  let  me  quote  him: 

There  l5  an  Important  sen.^e  in  which  the 
Government  is  distinct  from  the  adminL«tra- 
tlcn  One  is  perpetual,  the  other  tempornry 
and  changeable  A  man  may  be  loyal  to  h;s 
Orvernment  and  yet  oppose  the  peculiar 
principles  and  methcds  of  the  administra- 
tion.— Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  Is  one  reason  for  my  inserting  the 
Lincoln  speech.  He  saw  fit  to  criticize  his 
President  during  war.  We  are  de- 
nounced for  criticizing  our  President  be- 
fore any  war  has  been  declared.  Another 
reason  for  calling  the  attention  to  Mem- 
Ix^rs  of  Congress  and  the  public  to  Lin- 
coln's speech  at  this  time  Is  the  similarity 
of  the  situations.  Pre.sident  Polk  was 
provoking  Incidents  on  foreign  soil. 
President  Roosevelt  Is  provoking  inci- 
dents in  foreign  waters — Iceland  and  the 
Red  Sea — in  direct  violation  of  the  pres- 
ent neutrality  law,  which  clearly  and 
definitely  provides  that  foreign  nations 
mu.st  pay  cash  for  their  purcha;<e  and 
come  to  cur  ports  for  their  materia!— 
"cash  and  carry, •'  as  it  was  popularly 
termed  during  the  debate— in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  many  of  us  who 
he.sitated  to  support  the  change  In  our 
neutrality  law. 

Let  those,  including  the  President,  who 
so  often  quote  Lincoln  read  this  speech  cf 
his  in  full  and  profit  thereby, 

I  From    the    Ccngressicn:']    Glebe) 

THE     WAR     WITH     MEXICO 

Speech  of  Mr  A  Lincoln,  of  Illinois  In  the 
Hou.«e  of  Represen'atlves  Januarv  12.  :84a, 
on  the  resolutions  referring  the  President's 
me.ssage  to  the  various  standing  committees 

Mr.  Lmcoln  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows; 

Mr.  Chairman,  some,  if  not  all.  the  geiule- 
meu  en  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who 
have  addressed  the  committee  within  the 
lapt  2  days,  have  spoken  rather  complain- 
togly,  U  I  have  rightly  understood  them,  of   I 


the  \cte  given  a  week  cr  lu  days  ago  declar- 
ing that  the  war  with  Me.v.cc  was  uniieces- 
s.>ry  and  unconsiitutionuily  ccmmer.ced  by 
the  President  I  admit  that  such  a  vote 
Should  i...t  be  g;ven  in  rr:eie  party  vanton- 
iie>s,  and  that  the  one  given  is  justly  censur- 
able, if  :t  have  no  .»ther  c.  better  founda- 
tion. I  am  one  of  those  who  jcmed  In  that 
vote,  and  I  did  so  under  my  best  impression 
of  the  truth  of  the  case.  "  Hew  I  got  this 
impression,  and  hew  it  may  possibly  be  le- 
moved,  I  will  now  try  to  show.  Whfn  the 
war  began,  it  was  r-'-  cpin  en  that  all  those 
who,  because  of  knowing  too  li  tie.  or  be- 
cause of  knowing  too  much,  could  not  con- 
scientiously approve  the  conduct  of  the 
President  (in  the  beginning  of  It),  should, 
nevertheless,  as  good  citizens  and  patriots, 
remain  silent  on  that  point,  at  least  till  the 
war  should  be  ended.  Some  leading  Demo- 
crats, including  ex-President  Van  Bur»?n, 
have  taken  this  same  view,  as  I  understand 
them;  and  I  adhered  to  it  and  acted  upon 
it.  until  since  I  took  my  seat  here,  and  I 
think  I  should  still  adhere  to  it,  were  it 
not  that  the  President  and  his  friends  v.ill 
not  allow  it  to  be  so  Besides,  the  continual 
effort  of  the  President  to  argue  every  silent 
vcte  given  for  supplies  into  an  endorsement 
'  i  the  Justi.e  and  wisd  >m  of  his  conduct; 
besides  that  singularly  candid  paragraph  in 
li.s  late  message,  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
Congress,  w.th  great  una  .m.ty  (cnly  two 
in  the  the  Senate  and  14  n  the  House  dissent- 
ir.ei  auH  declared  that  •'by  the  act  of  the 
Republic  c{  Mexico  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
T'.vren  th.st  Government  and  the  tJnited 
States':  when  the  same  Journals  that  in- 
formed h:in  f  this,  also  informed  him  that, 
when  Thtit  declaration  stood  dl.'-ccnnected 
frc.m  the  question  of  supplies,  67  in  the 
Huuse,  ar.d  not  14.  merely,  voted  against  it, 
besides  t!us  open  attempt  to  prove  by  telling 
the-  truth,  what  he  could  net  prove  by  telling 
the  whtile  truth,  demanding  of  all  who  will 
not  submit  to  be  mi.srepresented.  in  justice  to 
themselves,  to  speak  out:  besides  all  this,  one 
of  my  colleagues  !  Mr  Richardscn|  at  a  very 
early  day  in  the  session,  brought  in  a  set  of 
re.soluticns.  expressly  endorsing  the  original 
Justice  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  '.he  Pre.si- 
dent. Upon  these  resoiution.s  wiien  rhey 
shall  be  put  on  their  passage,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  vote:  so  that  I  cannot  be 
silent  if  I  would.  Seeing  this.  I  went  atxu: 
preparing  mv.self  to  give  the  vote  under- 
standingly.  when  it  should  come  I  care- 
fully ex.immed  the  President's  mes.saees,  to 
ascertain  whut  he  h:ni.~e:f  h.id  said  and 
proved  upon  the  point.  The  re-ul*  of  this 
examinat:f:n  was  to  make  the  impression, 
that,  taking  for  true  all  the  President  states 
as  facts,  he  falls  far  short  of  proving  his 
Justification,  and  that  the  President  would 
have  gone  further  with  his  proof,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  small  matter  that  the  truth 
would  not  permit  him.  Under  the  impres- 
sion thus  made.  I  gave  the  vce  before  men- 
tioned I  propose  now  to  give,  concisely,  the 
piocess  of  the  exammaticn  I  made,  and  how 
I  reached  the  conclusion  I  did 

The  Presidtnt,  in  his  first  m.essage  of  May 
1846  declares  that  the  s^il  was  uurs  on  which 
hdsiihiies  were  commenced  by  Mexico,  and  he 
repeats  that  declaration,  almost  in  the  same 
language,  in  each  successive  annual  message — 
thus  showing  that  he  esteems  that  point  a 
highly  essential  one  In  the  importance  cf 
that  point  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. To  my  Judgment,  it  is  the  verv  point 
upon  which  h-j  should  be  Jus'ified  or  con- 
demned In  his  .message  of  December  1846 
It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him.  as  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  title,  ownership  to  soil,  or 
anvthint:  else  is  net  a  simple  fact,  but  is  a 
conclusion  following  one  or  more  simple 
facts:  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  hiin 
to  present  the  facts  from  which  he  con- 
cluded the  sell  was  curs  on  which  the  first 
bloed  cf  the  war  was  shed. 


Accordinglji,  a  little  below  the  middle  of 
page  12,  In  trie  message  last  referred  to,  he 
enters  upon  flhat  task,  forming  an  Istue  and 
Introducing  ■estimony.  extending  the  whole 
to  a  little  belcw  the  middle  of  page  14  Now, 
I  propose  to  try  to  show  that  the  whole  of 
this — issue  ai|d  evidence — is,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  sMeerest  deception  Tha  Issue,  as 
he  presents  if.  Is  in  these  words;  "But  there 
are  these  wh^.  conceding  all  this  to  be  true, 
assume  the  ground  that  the  trua  western 
boundary  of  Texas  Is  the  Nueces,  instead  cf 
the  Rio  Grainde;  and  that,  therefore,  in 
marching  oub  Army  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
latter  river,  fe  passed  the  Texan  line,  and 
invaded  the  lerritory  of  Mexico."  Now.  this 
Issue  Is  made  up  of  two  affirmatives  and  no 
negative.  This  main  deception  cf  It  is,  that 
It  assumes  as  ftrue  that  one  river  or  the  other 
is  necessarily  1  the  boundary,  and  cheats  the 
superficial  thinker  entirely  out  of  the  idea 
that  possibly  the  boundary  Is  somewhere  be- 
tween the  twd.  and  not  actually  at  either.  A 
further  deception  Is,  that  It  will  jet  In  evi- 
dence which  R  true  Issue  would  exclude.  A 
true  issue  mMde  by  the  President  would  be 
about  as  foUcK-s:  "I  say  the  soil  was  ours  on 
which  the  fiist  blood  was  shed;  there  are 
those  who  saw  It  was  not." 

1  now  proceed  to  examine  the  President's 
evidence,  as  aj^plicable  to  such  an  is!.ue.  When 
that  evidence!  is  analyzed,  it  Is  all  Included 
in   the   following  propositions: 

1  That  th«  Rio  Grande  was  the  western 
boundary  of  1  oulslana.  as  we  purchased  it  of 
France  In  18C  3. 

2.  That  the  Republic  of  Texas  always 
claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  her  western 
boundary. 

3.  Tliat,  by  various  acts,  she  had  claimed 
It  on  paper. 

4.  That  Satta  Anna.  In  his  treaty  with 
Texas,  recognized  the  Rio  Grande  as  her 
boundary. 

5  That  Tex^s  before,  and  the  United  States 
after  annexation,  had  exercised  Jurisdiction 
beyond  the  Hueces,  between  the  two  rivers. 

6  That  cur  Congress  understood  the 
boundary  of  Texas  to  extend  beyond  the 
Nueces 

Now.  for  each  of  these  in  Its  turn : 
His  first  iteim  Is,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was 
the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  we  pur- 
chased it  of  ?rance  in  1803;  and,  seeming  to 
expect  this  t(>  be  disputed,  he  argues  over 
the  amount  o|  nearly  a  page  to  prove  it  true; 
at  the  end  of  ^hich,  he  lets  us  kno'*  that,  by 
the  treaty  of  |819.  we  sold  to  Spain  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Rio  Grande  eastward  to 
the  Sabine  Itcw,  admitting,  for  the  present, 
that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary  of 
Louisiana,  whiat,  under  heaven,  had  that  to 
do  with  the  present  boundary  between  us  and 
Mexico?  How  Mr  Chairman,  the  line  that 
once  divided  st)ur  land  from  mine  can  still  be 
the  boundary  between  us  after  I  have  sold  my 
land  to  you.  Is,  to  me.  beyond  all  compre- 
hension. And:  how  any  man,  with  an  honest 
purpose  only  <)f  proving  the  truth,  could  ever 
have  thought; of  introducing  such  a  fact  to 
prove  such  a>i  issue,  is  equally  incompre- 
hensible, Th^  outrage  upon  common  right, 
of  seizing  as  lour  own  what  we  have  once 
sold,  merely  because  it  was  ours  before  we 
sold  it.  is  ont'  equalled  by  the  outrage  en 
common  sens^  of  any  attempt  to  justify  it. 
The  Preside^u's  next  piece  of  evidence  Is, 
that  "the  Reflublic  of  Texas  always  claimed 
this  river  (RlojOrande)  as  her  western  bound- 
ary." That  ia^  not  true,  in  fact.  Texas  has 
claimed  it,  buf  she  has  not  always  calmed  It. 
There  Is,  at  leatt,  one  distinguished  exception. 
Her  State  con$titution— the  Republic's  most 
solemn  and  well-considered  act;  that  which 
may,  without  Impropriety,  be  called  her  last 

will    and    testjament,    revoking    all    others 

makes  no  suca  claim  But  suppose  she  had 
always  claimed  It  Has  not  Mexico  always 
claimed  the  contrary?  So  that  there  Is  but 
claim  against  claim,  leaving  nothixig  proved 
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until    we    get    back   of   the   claims    and    find 
which  has  the   better  foundation 

Though  not  in  the  order  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent presents  his  evidence.  I  now  consider 
that  class  of  his  statements  which  are.  In 
substance,  nothing  more  than  that  Texas 
has.  by  various  acts  of  her  convention  and 
congress,  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  her 
boundary — on  paper  1  mean  here  what  he 
says  about  the  flxmg  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  her 
boundary,  in  her  old  constitution  (not  her 
State  constitution),  about  forming  congres- 
sional districts,  counties,  etc  Now.  all  of 
this  Is  but  naked  claim,  and  what  I  have 
already  said  about  claims  is  strictly  applicable 
to  this.  If  I  should  claim  your  land  by 
word  cf  mouth,  that  certainly  would  not 
make  It  mine;  and  if  I  were  to  claim  it  by  a 
deed  which  I  had  made  myself,  and  with 
which  you  had  had  nothing  to  do,  the  claim 
would  be  quite  the  same  in  substance,  or 
rather  In  utter  nothingness. 

I  next  consider   the  President's  statement 
that  Santa  Anna,  in  his  treaty  with  Texas, 
recognized    the    Rio    Grande    as    the    western 
boundary  of  Texas.     Besid-  !•  the   position  so 
often  taken  that  Santa  Anr.a.  while  a  prisoner 
of  war — a  captive — could  not  bind  Mexico  by 
a   treaty,   which   I  deem  conclusive:    besides 
this,  I  Wish  to  say   something    In  relation  to 
this  treaty,  so  called  by   the  F^resident.  with 
Santa  Anna.     If  any  man  would  like  to   be 
amused  by  a  sight  at  that  l.ttle  thln'g   which 
the  President  calls  by  that  big  name   he  can 
have  it  by  turning  to  Niles   Register,  volume 
50,  page  336.     Ar.d  if  anyone  should  suppose 
that    NUes'    Register    is    a   curious   repository 
of  so  mighty  a  document  as  a  solemn  treaty 
t>etween    na'dons.    I    can    cnly    say    that    I 
learned,  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  by 
Inquiry  at  the  State  Department,  that  the 
President  himself  never  saw  it  anywhere  else. 
By  the  w  ly,  I  believe  I  should   not  err   if  I 
were  to  declare  that  during  the  first  10  years 
of    the    existence    of    that    document    It    was 
never  by  an>body  called  a  treaty;  that  It  was 
never  so  called  till  the  President,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, attempted,  by  .so  calling  it,    o  WTlng 
something  from  ii  in  Justiticat :on  of  himself 
in  connection  with  the  Mexican  War      It  has 
none    of    the    distinguishing    features    of    a 
treaty.     It  uoes  not  call  itself  a  treaty      Santa 
Anna  does  not  therein  a.ssume  to  bind  Mexico; 
he  assumes  only  to  act  as  the  President,  com- 
mander   in    chief  of   the  Mtxican    Army   and 
Navy:   stlpulatt-s   that   the  then  present  hos- 
tilities should  cease;   and  that  he   would  not 
himself  take  up  arms,  nor  influence  the  Mex- 
ican people  to  take  up  arms,  against  Texas, 
during  the  existence  of  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence     He  did  not  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas;   he  did  not  assume   to  put    an  end 
to  the  war.  but  clearly  Indicated  his  expecta- 
tion of  its  continuance;  he  did  not  say  one 
word    about    boundary,    and    most    prcbably 
never  thought  of  it      It  is  ftlpulated  therein 
that  the  Mexican  forces  should  evacuate  the 
Territory  of  Texas,  passing  tc    the  other  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  in  another  article  It 
is  stipulated   That   to   prevent    collisions  be- 
tween   the   armies    the   Texan   army   shovild 
not  approach  nearer  than  within  5  leagues — 
of  what    Is  not   said— but   clearly,   from   the 
object  stated.  It  Is  of  the  Rio  Grande      Now, 
if  this  Is  a  treaty  recognizing  the  Rio  Grande 
as   the   boundary   of  Texas.  It   contains   the 
singular    feature    of    stipulating   that    Texas 
shall    not   go   within    5   leagues  of   her    own 
boundary 

Next  comes  the  evidence  of  Texas  before 
annexation,  and  the  United  States  afterward, 
exercislrg  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces  and 
between  the  two  rivers  This  actual  exercise 
of  Ju'lsdictlon  Is  the  very  class  or  quality  of 
evidence  we  want  It  Is  excellent  so  far  as  It 
goes;  but  does  it  go  far  enough?  He  tells  us 
It  went  beyond  the  Nueces,  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  it  went  to  the  Rio  Grande  He  tells  us 
Jurisdiction  was  exercised  between  the  two 
rivers,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  it  was  exer- 
cised over  all  the  territory  t>etween  them. 
Some  simple-minded  people  think  it  possible 
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to  cross  one  ruer  and  go  beyond  It  withovit 
going  all  the  way  to  the  next;  that  Jurisdic- 
tion may  t>e  exercised  between  two  rivers 
without  covering  all  the  country  between 
them  1  know  a  man,  not  very  unlike  my- 
self, who  exercises  Jurisdiction  over  a  piece  of 
land  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Missi.ssippi; 
and  yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  all  there  is 
between  those  fivers  that  it  is  Just  152  feet 
long  by  50  wide  and  no  part  of  it  much  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  either  He  has  a  neigh- 
bor between  him  and  the  Mississippi — that  is. 
Just  across  the  street.  In  that  direction — 
whom.  I  am  sure,  he  couid  neither  persuade 
nor  force  to  give  up  his  habitation,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  he  could  certainly  annex,  if  it 
were  to  be  done.  b\  merely  standing  on  his 
o'wn  side  of  the  street  and  claiming  it  or  even 
silting  down  and  writing  a  deed  for  it. 

But  next  the  President  tells  us  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  understood  the 
State  cf  Texas  they  admitted  into  the  Union 
to  extend  beyond  the  Nueces.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose they  did — I  certainiy  so  understand  It — 
but  how  far  beyond?  That  Congress  did  not 
understand  It  to  extend  clear  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Is  quite  certain  by  the  fact  of  their 
Joint  resolutions  for  admission  expressly  leav- 
ing all  questions  of  boundary  to  future  ad- 
justment And.  It  may  be  added,  that  Texas 
herself  is  proved  to  have  had  the  same  under- 
standing of  it  that  our  Congress  had  by  the 
fact  of  the  exact  conformity  of  her  new  con- 
stitution to  those  resolutions 

I  am  now  through  the  whole  of  the  Presi- 
dent's evidence;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
if  anyone  should   declare   the   President   sent 
the  Army  into  the  midst  cf  a  settlement  of 
Mexican  people,  who  had  never  submitted    by 
consent  or  by  force  tc  the  authority  of  Texas 
or  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there,  and 
thereby,  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed, 
there  is  not  one  word  in  all  the  President  has 
said   which   would  either   admit  or  deny  the 
declaration      In  this  strange  omissun  chiefly 
consists  the  deception  of  the  Presidents  evi- 
dence— an  omission  which,  it   does  seem  to 
me.  could  scarcely  have  occurred,  but  by  de- 
sign.    My  way  cl  livii.g  leads  me  to  be  about 
the  courts  of  Justice;  and  there  I  have  some- 
times  seen   a  gocd   lawyer   struggling   for   his 
client  s  neck.  In  a  desperate  case    employing 
every  artifice  to  work  round,  bef'  g,  and  cover 
up   With   many   words  some   pe.siticn   pressed 
upon  him  by  the  prot«cuticn.  which  he  daied 
nut    admit,    and   yet    could    net    deny       Party 
bias  may  help  to  make  it  appear  S"  :  but.  with 
all  the  allowance  1  can  make  for  such  bias, 
It  still  does  appear  to  me  that  Just  such,  and 
from   Just   such   necessity,   is   the   President's 
struggles  In  this  case. 

Sometime  after  my  colleague  Mr  Rich- 
ardson, introduced  the  resolutions  I  have 
mentioned,  I  introduced  a  preamble,  resolu- 
tion, and  interrogatories,'  Intended  to  draw 
the  President  out.  if  possible,  on  this  hi'herto 
untrodden  ground  To  show  their  rel<  vancy, 
I  propose  to  state  my  understanding  ol  the 
true  rule  for  ascertaining  the  boundary  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico  It  is  that  wherever 
Texas  was  exercising  Jurisdiction  was  hers; 
and  wherever  Mexico  was  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion was  hers,  and  that  whatever  separated 
the  actual  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  one 
from  that  cf  the  other,  was  the  true  boundary 
between  them.  If.  as  Is  probably  true,  Texas 
was  exercising  Jurisdiction  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nueces  and  Mexico  was  exercising 
it  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
then  neither  river  was  the  boundary,  but  the 
uninhabited  country  between  the  two  was 
The  extent  of  our  territory  In  that  region 
depended  not  on  any  treaty-fixed  boundary 
(for  no  treaty  had  attempted  it)  but  on  revo- 
lution. Any  people  anywhere,  being  In- 
clined and  having  the  power,  have  the  right 
to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them 

'See    Congressional    Globe,    Ist   sess.,    30th 
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better  This  is  a  most  vahiable.  a  most 
sacred  right — a  right  which,  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve, is  to  liberate  the  wi.  ild  Nor  is  this 
right  confined  to  cases  in  wh;ch  the  whole 
people  of  an  existing  government  may  choose 
to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  such  peeiple 
that  can.  may  revolutionize  and  make  their 
own  of  so  much  ol  the  territory  as  they  in- 
habit. More  than  ih.s.  a  majority  of  any 
portion  cf  such  pet'ple  may  revulutionlze,  put- 
ting down  a  minority  intermingled  with,  or 
near  about  them  who  may  (  ppose  the.r  mcve- 
ments.  Such  mlnonty  was  precisely  the  case 
of  the  Tones  of  our  own  Revolution  It  is  a 
quality  cf  revolutions  not  to  gc  by  eld  lines 
or  old  laws,  but  to  break  up  both  and  make 
new  ones  As  to  the  country  new  in  ques- 
tion, we  tKiught  It  of  FYance  in  1803  and  sold 
it  to  Spain  m  1819  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  Alter  this  all  Mexico  in- 
cluding Texas,  revolui ionized  against  Spain; 
and  still  later  Texas  revolutionized  against 
Mexico.  In  my  view  just  sc  fhr  as  she  carried 
her  revoluticn.  by  (  btainmg  the  actual,  will- 
ing, or  unwilling  submission  of  the  people,  so 
far  the  country  was  hers,  and  no  further. 

Now,  sir.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
vcrv  best  evidence  as  to  whether  Texas  had 
actually  carried   her   revoluticn    to   the   place 
where  the  hostilities  of  the  present  war  cera- 
meuced.   let   the  President   answer  the  inter- 
rogatories I  proposed,  as  before  mrntiened.  or 
some    other    similar    ones      Let    him    answer 
fully,  fairly,  and  candidly      Let   him  answer 
with  facts  and  not  wnl:  arguments      Let  him 
remembtr  he  sits  where  Wa.h;np:cn  sat:  and, 
so  remembering    let  him  aixswer  as  Washing- 
ton would  answer      As  a  nation   should   not, 
and  the  Almighty  will  not,  t)e  evaded,  so  let 
him    attempt    no    evasion,    no    equivocation. 
And  if    so  answering,  he  can  show  that  the 
soil  was  ours  where  the  first  blood  of  the  war 
was  shed — that  it  was  not  within  an  inhab- 
ited country,  cr,  if  withm  such,  that  the  in- 
habitants  had   submitted    themselves   to    the 
civil    authority    of    Texas,    or    of    the    United 
States,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  site  of 
Fort  Brown — then  I  am  with  him  for  his  jus- 
tification     In  that  case  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  reverse  the  vote  I  gave  the  other  day      I 
have   a  selfish   motive   for   desiring  that    the 
President  may  do  this;  I  expect  to  give  some 
votes.    In    connection    with   the    war.    which, 
without  his  sc  doing,  will  be  cf  doubtiul  pro- 
priety, in  my  own  Judgment    but  which  will 
be  free  from  the  doubt    if  he  does  so.     But  If 
he    cannot    or    will    not    do    this — if     on    any 
prcten.se,  or  no  pretense,  he  shall  refuse  or 
emit  It — then  I  shall  be  fully  convinced,  of 
what  I  more  than  suspect  already    that  he  is 
deeply  conscious  of  b<  n^p  in  the  wrong;   that 
he  feels  the  blood  cf  this  war,  like  the  blood 
of  Abel,  is  crying  to  heaven  against  him;  that 
he  ordered  General  Taylor  into  the  midst  cf  a 
peaceful    Mexican    settlement     purjjosely    to 
bring  on  a  war    that  originally  having  some 
strong  motive — what   I  will  not  step  now  to 
give  niy  op: n ion   concerning — tc    involve   the 
two  countries  in  a  war    and  tru'-tlng  to  escape 
scrutiny  by  fixing  the  public  gaze  upon   the 
exceeding  brightness  of  m;l;tary  glory — that 
attractive    rainbow    that    rises    in    showers    of 
blood — that  serpent's  eye  that  charms  tc  de- 
stroy— he  plunged  into  it    and  has  swept  on 
and  on,  till,  disappointed  m  his  calculation 
of  the  ease  with  wh  ch  Mexico  might  be  sub- 
dued,  he   now    finds   himself   he    knows    not 
where      Hew  like  the  half  Insane  mumbling 
of  a  fever  dream  is  the  whole  war  part  ef  the 
late   message.     At    one   time   telimg   us    that 
Mexico  has  nothing  whatever  that  we  can  get 
but  territory;  at  another   showing  us  how  we 
can  .support  the  war  by  levying  contributuns 
on  Mexico      At  one  time  urging  the  national 
honor,    the   security   of  the   future    the   pre- 
vention of  foreign  interference    and  even  ihe 
good  of  Mexico  nerseif,  as  among  the  objecta 
of  the  war:   at  another    telling  us  that,    'to 
reject  Indemnity  by  refusing  tc  accept  a  cea- 
Bion  of  territory  would  be  tc  abandon  ail  eur 
Just  demands,  and  ti    wage  the  war.  bearing 
all  its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  df  finite 
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object  ■'  So,  then  the  national  hcncr  spcu- 
rlty  of  the  futurt-.  p.nd  evprythini?  but  terri- 
torial indf-mMty  may  he  ct.ns.dercd  the  no- 
purpo-ps  and  indefluite  cbj»^cts  of  the  war 
But,  having  it  niw  sprtied  that  terntcrial  In- 
demnify l!^  'hf  cnly  cbjict  we  are  urs^d  to 
seize  by  leg>;atinn  hf^re.  all  that  hf-  was  ccn- 
ten*  ir-  take  a  fi-w  months  ago.  and  the  whf^'e 
prcv'.nre  cf  lyiw^-r  California  to  beet,  and  to 
Ftill  carry  on  the  war — to  take  all  we  are 
flghMi.i?  for,  and  still  flt^ht  on  Acam  ti.e 
Pre-id»-nt  Is  resolvd.  undrr  ;ill  circum-t  mc-.'^ 
to  h.!\e  fu:!  tfrrror'.a!  indemnity  for  Th*-  tx- 
pev.sa  of  the  war;  but  h''  fcrgcts  to  tell  us 
how  we  are  to  get  the  exce><i.  -ifter  thr.se  ex- 
ppiises  J^hiill  have  cu!pn'-.'-<'d  fh<'  value  cf  the 
wh'jip  of  the  Mexican  t>rriti  ry  &-,  again  he 
Infi'^fs  that  the  m  parate  national  existence  of 
Mex.c  ,  shall  be  maintained,  but  he  does  not 
tcL  u.'i  how  this  can  be  d  ne  after  we  shall 
have  taken  all  her  territrry  Le=t  the  ques- 
tU  n.-  I  here  <-Uijt;f'=t  b»^  ccn^id'Tfd  s[>'cul.  •  vp 
m^rt-ly  let  me  bf  ;r.dult;fd  a  nr  men*  in  trvmg 
to  shi  w  thev  are  not 

The  war  has  gone  on  s.-m-.-  20  months;  for 
the  ex{)en-es  of  which,  together  with  an 
Inc  .n.siderable  old  score,  tho  Presider.t  m  w 
claims  ub<.ut  one-half  of  the  Mexican  trrri- 
tor>  and  that  by  far  the  better  half  so  far 
as  concerns  (-ur  ability  to  make  anythme 
out  of  It  It  IS  c.imparativfly  uninhabited; 
B<)  that  we  could  establish  lai.d  offices  in  it. 
and  rai.se  seme  money  In  that  way  But  the 
Other  half  is  already  inhabited  as  1  ur.dcr- 
stand  U,  tolerably  den.sely  f^r  the  nature  <'f 
the  c.  untry.  and  all  its  land.";,  or  all  that  are 
valuable,  already  appn  pria.ted  as  private 
property  How  then,  are  we  to  make  atiy- 
th!:;e  out  if  thf.>-e  lands  with  this  encum- 
brance on  them  or  how  remove  the  encum- 
b-anci  ''  I  suppi  se  no  one  will  say  we  shotild 
kill  tV-e  pei  pie.  or  drive  them  out.  or  make 
Bla'  PS  of  them,  or  even  C(.nfi-scat_'  then  prop- 
erty'' Hew,  then,  can  we  make  much  cut  of 
this  part  of  the  territory'!'  If  the  prosecu- 
tion iif  the  war  has.  m  expenses,  already 
equaled  the  better  half  of  the  country,  how 
long  its  fumre  prosecution  will  be  In  equal- 
Ins  the  less  valuable  half  Is  not  a  specu'ative, 
but  a  practical  question,  pressing  closely 
upon  us;  and  yet  it  is  a  questujn  which  the 
President  seems  never  to  have  thought  ol 

As  ti)  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war  ar-.d 
securing  peace,  the  President  Is  tquaily 
wandering  and  Indefinite  First,  It  is  to  be 
done  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  the  vital  parts  of  the  enemy's  country; 
and.  after  apparently  taikiiig  himself  t.rfd 
on  this  point,  the  President  drops  down  into 
a  half  despairing  tone,  and  tells  us.  that 
"with  a  people  distracted  and  divided  by 
contending  factions,  and  a  Government  sub- 
ject to  constant  changes  by  -uccssslve  re\o- 
lutions,  the  continued  tuccess  ol  our  arms 
may  tail  ti;  obtain  a  satisfactory  peace  ' 
Tlien  he  sugge.-ts  the  propriety  of  wheedling 
the  Mexican  people  to  desert  the  counsels  <.)f 
their  own  leaders,  and,  trusting  m  our  pio- 
tection,  to  set  up  a  government  from  which 
we  can  secure  a  satisfactory  peace,  tellii^.g  us 
that  "this  may  become  tb.e  only  m(  de  of 
obtaining  such  a  peace  '  But  soon  he  falls 
into  dt  ubt  of  this  too,  and  then  drops  back 
onto  the  already  half-abandoned  ground  of 
"ni'ire  vigori  u>  prosecution  '  All  this  shi  ws 
that  the  President  is  in  no  wise  satisfied  wrh 
his  own  positions  First,  he  takes  up  one. 
and.  m  attempting  to  areue  us  into  it,  he 
argues  himself  out  of  it;  then  seizes  another, 
and  goes  throuth  the  same  process;  and 
then.  confU'^ed  at  beina  able  to  think  of 
nothing  r^iew.  he  snatches  up  the  old  one 
again  which  he  has  sometime  before  cast  off 
His  mmd,  tasked  beyond  Us  power  is  run- 
ning hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured 
creature  on  a  burning  surface,  finding  no 
positio.n  on  which  It  can  settle  down  and  be 
at  ea.ie 

Again.  It  Is  a  singular  emission  In  this  mes- 
sage,   that   It    nowhere    intimates    when    the 


President  expects  the  war  to  tern'lnate  At 
Its  beginning.  General  Scott  was,  by  this 
same  President,  driven  ir.to  disfavor,  If  not 
d:sd:race.  for  intimating  that  peac  could  not 
be  conquered  In  less  than  3  or  4  months  But 
liOw  at  the  end  of  about  20  mon  hs  during 
Which  time  our  arms  have  given  u;  the  most 
spler.did  successes — every  department  and 
every  part,  land  and  water,  officers  and  prl- 
va'e-,  resiulars  and  volunteers,  doing  all  that 
mm  C(.uld  do,  and  hundreds  of  things  which 
It  iiad  ever  before  been  thought  men  could 
n  •'  do;  after  all  this,  this  same  President 
gives  us  a  long  message  without  showing  us 
that,  as  to  the  end,  he  has  himsolf  even  an 
imaginary  conception  As  I  have  before  said, 
he  knows  not  where  he  ;s.  He  is  a  bewildered, 
confounded,  and  miserably  perplexed  man. 
God  grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is 
not  something  about  his  conscience  more 
painful  than  all  his  mental  perplexity. 


APPENDIX 

^rv^/^s  Of  a?!  agrccrm  nt  erucrcd  uitc  between 
//^^  Ei'-ellcncy  David  G  Burnet,  President 
<'f  tlif  Repiibhc  of  Texas,  or  the  one  part, 
a'ld  His  Excellency  General  Santa  Ana 
Prrsidcnt  General  i7i  Chief  c/  the  Mexican 
Army,  of  the  other  part 

ARTicLf;  1  Gener.'.l  Antonio  Lcptz  de  Santa 
Ana  airree-  thai  lit  will  not  take  up  arms, 
nor  -.viil  he  exerci:;e  his  ir.fluence  to  cause 
them  to  be  taken  up.  against  the  people  of 
Texas,  during  the  pre>ent  war  of  inde- 
pendence 

Art  2  All  hostilities  between  cne  Mexican 
and  Texan  troops  will  cea-e  immediately, 
bo'h  by  land  and  water 

Art  3  Tiie  Mexican  troops  wih  evacuate 
the  terntorv  cf  Texas,  passing  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Ric  Grande  del  Norte. 

Art  4  The  M-x:can  Army,  in  Its  retreat, 
shall  not  take  the  property  of  any  person 
without  his  consent  and  Just  inciemnifica- 
llon.  u.>ing  only  such  articles  as  may  be  nec- 
e.ssary  for  its  subsistence,  in  cases  when  the 
owner  mav  not  be  presen',  and  remitting  to 
the  commander  cf  the  army  of  Texas,  or  to 
the  commis^sioners  to  be  appointed  for  the 
adjii.stnient  of  such  matters,  an  account  of 
the  Value  of  the  property  con.-,umed.  the  place 
where  taken,  and  the  name  of  the  owner  if 
It  can   be  ascertained 

Art  5  That  all  private  property,  includma 
cattle,  horses.  I.'eero  slaves,  or  indentured 
p^rscns,  of  whatever  denominaticn,  that  may 
have  been  captured  by  any  portion  of  the 
Mexican  Army,  or  may  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  said  Arniy,  since  the  commencement  of 
ti-.t  Kite  i;.va~ion.  shall  be  restored  to  the 
commander  of  the  Texan  Army,  or  to  such 
o'her  per-ons  a=  m.iv  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  Texas  to  receive  them 

Art  6  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  re- 
frain from  comm:;  into  contact  with  each 
other;  and  to  this  end.  the  commander  of 
the  .■Xnnv  cf  T-.xas  will  be  careful  not  to  ap- 
pr'  ach  withm  a  shoiter  distance  than  five 
e-3_;ues 

Art  7  The  Mexican  Army  shall  not  make 
any  other  delay,  on  its  march,  than  that 
which  is  necessary  to  tako  up  their  hospitals, 
ba^'coiie,  etc..  and  to  cross  the  rivers;  any 
diliv  nc  necessary  to  these  purposes  to  be 
considered  an  infraction  cf  this  agreement. 

Art  8  By  an  express  tc  be  Inimediately 
dispatched,  this  agreement  shall  be  sent  to 
Gen  vmcente  Filisola.  and  to  Gen.  T.  J, 
Ru.-k.  C(  mmander  of  the  Texan  Army,  in 
order  that  tliey  m.iy  be  apprized  of  its  stipu- 
lations, arid  to  this  end.  they  will  exchange 
ens:ai;ements  to  comply  with  the  same 

Art  9  That  all  Texan  prisoners  now  in  the 
pcsses.-ion  of  the  Mexican  Army,  or  its  au- 
thorities, be  forthwith  relfased.  and  fur- 
nished with  free  passpeirts  to  return  to  their 
homes;  In  consideration  cf  which,  a  corre- 
sponding number  cf  Mexic  m  prisoners,  rank 
and   fiie.  now   m   possession  of    the  Govern- 


ment of  Texat.  shall  be  Immediately  re- 
leased— the  remainder  of  the  Mexican  prison- 
ers that  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  of  Texas  to  be  treated  with  due 
humanity;  any  extraordinary  comforts  that 
may  be  furnished  them  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  Gcvernment  of  Mexico. 

Art.  10.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna  will  be  sant  to  Vera  Cruz  as  soon  as  It 
shall  be  deemed  proper. 

The  contracting  parties  sign  this  Instru- 
ment for  the  above-mentioned  purposes.  In 
duplicate,  at  the  port  of  Velasco,  this  14th 
day  of  Mav  18.36 

David  G.   BrRNET, 

President. 

Jas     COIXINGSW'ORTH, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 
B    Hard3^an. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

P      W      GtAYSON, 

1  Attorney  General. 
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STATEMENT  £Y  F  G  GURLEY,  VICE 
PRESIDENT,  A,  T.  &  S  F  RAILWAY  AND 
SPOKESMAN  FOR  THE  CARRIERS'  JOINT 
CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  the  statement  by  Mr  P. 
G.  Gurley,  vice  president,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
Railway,  and  spokesman  for  the  Carriers' 
Joint  Conference  Committee.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
reply  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
to  this  statement  by  Mr.  Gurley.  Mr. 
Whitney  has  requested  that  in  fairness 
to  Mr.  Gurley,  and  also  in  order  to  clarify 
Mr.  Whitneys  statement,  that  I  also 
place  in  the  Record  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Gurley  to  which  Mr.  Whitney's  statement 
was  a  reply,  so  that  both  sides  will  be 
presented.     I  am  very  glad  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Gurley's  statement  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT   Of    F.    G     GURLET    TO    OPERATING 
ORGANIZATIONS.    AUGUST    5,    194  1 

Mr  Gur'.ey  seated,  as  ne  advised  the  other 
day,  he  has  a  faw  things  he  wants  to  say  con- 
cerning the  flnincial  asp»-cts  of  this  situation. 
He  remarked  ht  could  not  qualify  as  a  finan- 
cier, that  he  catne  up  "the  hard  way'  through 
the  operating  department  He  said  'his  ex- 
perience with  bankers  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  the  desk  where  arrangements  are 
made  to  borrow-  money,  but  he  would  like 
the  em.ployees  tc  keep  In  mind  that  it  does 
not  make  a  grfat  deal  of  difference  whether 
you  are  planning  the  budget  of  the  family  or 
planning  the  budget  of  a  good-sized  company, 
the  same  over-all  principles  must  apply.  The 
"over-all  principles"  are  the  way  we  go  about 
things,  and  which  in  the  final  analysis  de- 
cides our  course  of   action  in  given  clrcum- 
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stances.  He  said  a  man  .sits  down  with  his 
wife  and  geies  over  his  budget  and  decides 
whether  they  can  buy  this  or  that,  and  it  is 
perfectly  prciper  He  stated  that  has  been 
his  expcrltnce  with  railroad  expenses  He  re- 
marked he  "grew  up"  on  the  Burlington  rail- 
road, and  seme  2  years  nco.  following  the 
death  of  Mr  Bledsoe  and  the  elevation  of  Mr 
Engel,  the  b<iard  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Fe 
elected  him  to  the  position  of  vice  president 
of  the  executive  department  of  that  railroad. 
He  said  his  experiences  therefore  had  been 
with  the  Burlington  and  Santa  Fe  railroads, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  classed  as  "down- 
trodden" or  "poor"  railroads,  nor  are  cither 
••rich"  railroads.  He  stated  it  has  been  very 
interesting  to  come  from  the  family  discus- 
sion at  breakfast  time  as  to  what  the  family 
could  afford,  down  to  the  oflfic  and  there  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  purchasing  new  material — whether  the 
railroad  could  afford  to  buy  131 -pound  rail 
or  150-pound  rail  or  continue  to  use  112- 
pound  rail.  Cculd  the  railroad  afford  to  buy 
new  cars  to  be  used  en  the  San  Diego  run 
due  to  the  increase  in  population  there  by 
reason  of  defense  work  He  stated  the  ques- 
tion of  what  one  can  afford  runs  through  the 
whole  structure  of  business  He  stated  his 
railroad  had  borrowed  money  for  some  cars, 
and  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  they  secured 
the  lowest  rate  ever  received  by  any  railroad 
on  equipment  certificates. 

Mr  Gurley  cnlled  attention  to  the  radio 
discussion  Sunday  evening  by  Mr  Robertson 
and  himself  of  the  respective  sides  of  the 
question  here  being  considered,  and  said  he 
I  Mr  Gurlevi  spoke  about  stockholders.  He 
recalled  it  was  said  the  other  day  the  thing 
we  are  here  considering  has  to  do  with  hu- 
man beings:  In  fact,  all  the  theories  and 
problems  of  the  world  have  to  do  with  that — 
it  Is  these  human  beings  that  make  the  world 
what  It  Is.  either  good  or  bad.  and.  of  course, 
much  more  good  than  bad 

But.  he  said  getting  back  to  the  question 
of  Etcckholders.  on  quite  a  number  cf  rail- 
roads there  are  more  stockholders  than  there 
are  employees,  but.  of  cour.se,  that  is  not  true 
of  the  United  S'ates  as  a  whole  He  said  it 
Just  so  happens  the  Santa  Fe  has  from  8.000 
to  10000  more  stockholders  than  employees, 
and  they  are  just  human  beings  In  fact, 
he  remarked,  quite  a  number  of  Santa  Ve 
employees  are  stockholders,  and  therefore  he 
Is  working  for  them 

Mr  Gurley  recalled  there  has  been  some 
discussion  thEt  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  railroad  situation  Is  the  lack  of  mer- 
chandising on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
have  to  do  that  particular  part  cf  the  rail- 
road work  He  said  there  is  no  doubt  there 
are  many  things  that  should,  and  can.  be 
done  to  improve  the  merchandising  tech- 
nique, but.  of  course,  one  outstanding  thing 
Is  the  diffc\^t  es  the  railrcads  have  in  mer- 
chandising th«ir  product  Seme  of  the  em- 
ployee relatlcns  have  bothered  in  that 
regard  He  stated  that  while  the  railroads 
are  striving,  taat  no  doubt  they  were  mak- 
ing some  misvakes.  that  it  is  a  trial-and- 
errnr  procedure  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
they  would  llV.e  to  do  which  they  can't  do. 
He  expressed  he  thought  It  Is  a  lair  state- 
ment there  Is  no  business  In  America  that  Is 
so  circumscrited  by  other  forces  than  true 
business  prlnc  pies  as  are  the  railroads,  so  he 
said,  he  asks  the  organizations'  support  in 
the  railroads'  merchandising  efforts  and  In- 
dulgence when  they  think  things  might  be 
done  in  a  bctt  ^r  and  more  efficient  way 

Mr  Gurley  said  he  thinks  it  a  splendid 
thing  that  aJs  the  railroads  consider  matters 
of  such  Impotance  as  this  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  them  with  representa- 
tives of  the  en.ployees.  He  staud  one  of  the 
undesirable  p:  rts  of  the  railroads'  manage- 
rial technique  is  the  fact,  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  thine?,  the  managers  of  the  prcp- 
erty  cannot  g<t  more  closely  In  touch  with 


their  employees.  He  p<'!nted  rvi*  t!  at  It  is 
inherent  in  a  busintss  that  stretches  frcm 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  He  re- 
marked there  are  Industries  here  in  Chicago 
which  have  under  cne  big  roof  as  many  em- 
ployees as  there  are  In  many  western  rail- 
roads The  president  of  that  concern  could 
walk  from  his  office  to  see  any  emplcyee 
within  5  or  10  minutes  He  compared  that 
situation  with  that  of  the  president  of  a 
railroad  running  from  here  to  the  coast  and 
It  can  readily  be  understood  why  that  diffi- 
cult situation  does  exist  for  the  railroads. 
He  thought  It  really  remarkable,  all  things 
con^Cered.  that  we  have  the  splendid  rela- 
tions that  do  exist  between  men  and  man- 
agement 

Mr  Gurley  stated  recently  he  had  partici- 
pated In  a  conference  with  citrus  grcwers  in 
California  who  claimed  something  drastic 
must  be  done  about  lowered  freight  rates  to 
relieve  the  difficult  situation  of  their  people; 
he  participated  In  Uie  discussion  about  the 
manner  of  changing  the  freight-rate  struc- 
ture on  lumber;  and  he  ll.stened  to  the  same 
story  of  the  ficur  manufacturers,  and  m.any 
others  Even  the  Government  itself  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  its  shipments  Is  now 
trying  to  get  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates. 

He  pointed  out,  so  far  as  this  moot  ques- 
tion of  employees'  wages  is  concerned  it  is 
like  all  other  simUar  relatlon.shlps  He  ex- 
plained that  the  railroads  net  only  had  to 
discuss  the  question  of  value  of  services  ren- 
dered by  their  employees  but  that  they  had 
to  discuss  with  the  shippers  what  it  was 
proper  for  them  to  charge  the  shippers  for 
the  services  rendered  for  the  railroad  He 
explained  that  the  collections  the  railroads 
make  from  the  public  are  very  vital  tc  this 
question  of  merchandising  He  expressed 
doubt  that  he  Is  qualified  to  define  merchan- 
dising accurately,  but  he  would  describe  it 
as  the  method  of  treating  the  customers  the 
manner  of  approaching  them,  the  manner 
of  being  fair  with  them,  a  matter  of  service, 
and  then  ^he  all-important  question  of 
charges  for  the  services  As  to  the  latter  the 
charges  now  are  25  percent  lower  than  they 
were  In  1921  and  the  charges  we  now  make 
per  passenger  mile  are  43  percent  lower  than 
in  1921.  He  stat<>d  the  year  1921  is  used 
because   that   was   the   peak 

Mr  Gurley  remarked  he  had  an  interesting 
experience  a  few  years  ago  in  connection 
with  one  phase  of  merchandising  Starting 
in  1920  the  passenger  reveneues  fell  down 
year  after  year  until  1932  In  that  year  he 
wa«!  assigned  the  task  of  s«  e Ine  what  might 
be  done  about  It;  he  explained  that  was  the 
start  of  what  has  t)eccme  known  as  the 
streamline  train  He  thought  it  well  for 
the  employees  to  consider  the  millicns  of 
dollars  that  have  gone  Into  new  equipment. 
Improved  track  structure,  straightening  of 
curves,  and  all  those  things  that  make  a 
venture  of  this  kind  a  success  He  said 
frankly  he  dees  not  know  that  it  has  heen  a 
success  from  the  financial  standpoint,  but 
that  it  has  brought  a  lot  mere  peop'.e  back 
to  the  rails,  and  the  carriers  are  running 
more  passenger  train  miles  Thus  the  em- 
ployees were  benefited  He  pointed  out  cne 
of  the  thing*  the  railroads  had  to  do  was 
make  a  very  definite  reduction  In  fares  In 
other  words,  the  railroads  had  to  "pvit  that 
little  sugar  on  the  apple" 

Mr  Gurley  said  at  the  present  moment  we 
are  going  through  an  experience  that  might 
be  described  as  a  1941  counterpart  of  the 
Mlss!s.<:ippi  Bubble  He  thought  a  number 
of  us  knew  that  He  said  that  basically  It 
springs  frcm  the  manifestation  of  how  little 
we  knew  at»out  human  relations;  It  springs 
from  the  terrible  mess  of  International  affairs; 
It  springs  from  the  Interpretatlcn  our  ad- 
ministration makes  of  the  International  af- 
fair But  the  question  is  what  we  should  do 
about  It  He  thcught  it  no  reflection  upon 
anyone  to  say   that   no  one  m   Washington 


really  knnwf.  what  :t  Is  nil  nbcut:  'hat  all  they 
can  do  is  apply  their  ability  and  make  the 
best  decision  they  knew  how  Ke  said  this 
effon  had  an  efff»ct  on  the  eccnoinic  situation 
by  stimulating  railroad  freicin  traffic  and 
also  ha'  some  effect  en  the  vrlume  of  p.i.-.sen- 
ger  traffic  but  ne  one  m  this  r  tm  or  ir.  the 
United  States  knows  hi-w  '.one  it  will  last  II 
there  should  t>e  a  sudden  coilanse  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  what  the  reactions  will 
t>e  here  no  one  knows.  No  one  knows  whether 
there  will  be  a  collapse  m  Eur.;pe  He  re- 
ferred to  the  so-called  V  camp.o.gn  of  the 
British,  an  attempt  t-c  shatter  the  nerves  of 
the  Germans,  and  stated  it  cannot  be  di  ter- 
mined  how  etlectlve  it  will  be  He  pcin'ed 
out  Germany  collapsed  in  the  Lost  war  not 
in  the  lines,  but  behind  the  lines  that  what 
is  taking  place  among  those  cpprotised  people, 
how  soon  it  will  devel<  p.  what  its  effect  will 
be  on  the  possibility  of  another  collapse,  and 
what  the  «flect  of  tiiat  will  be  on  our  eco- 
nomic structure  is  net  known  He  stated  we 
should  all  approach  the  problem,  rather  care- 
fully, that  we  should  "strive  to  guide  our 
ship  so  that  we  will  do  the  best  »e  can  which- 
ever way  it  goes  '  He  expr«-sed  the  thought 
all  of  us  feel  when  this  terrible  war  situation 
quiets  down  then  will  be  a  very  sviddtn  and 
very  appropriate  change  with  nference  to  our 
over-all  situation  He  stated  he  dces  not  be- 
lieve Congress  will  ccntinue  spendmK  through 
taxation  the  millions  and  bi, liens  of  dc.lars 
they  are  now  spendme  if  there  sh  uld  be  a 
collapt*  in  the  internatlmal  sit  via:  icn 

Mr    Gurley   stated    lie    was   at   Lo^    Angeles 
sometime  last  February  liaMiig  luncheon  ».th 
the  officers  of  the  Chamber  o;  Commerce,  and 
Just   before  luncheoi     the  Chamber  of    Ccm- 
merce  member^  ha  1  had  a  meet  ne  witl.  the 
airplane  people      They   advisee;   the   airplane 
companies  already   were   beginnir.e   to  make 
plans   I'or   what    they   w:;i    do   to   protect    the 
airplane  industry  when  the  curtain  goes  down 
on  the   war;    that    thev  were  net   completely 
sure  wien  that  will  come   but  thev  were  get- 
ting ready  for  it      He  stated  thnt  as  an  officer 
of  a  railroad  which  enjoys  a  tramlcari  cf  mall 
out  of  Chicago  every  nichi   to  California,   he 
was  not   Bt   all   enthused   about   their  figures 
as  to  how  niuch  mail  can  be  put  in  a  plane 
of  the  bomber  type    but.  he  added    it  is  cne 
of  the  things  the  railrcads  lace      He  said  he 
thought    all    present    realize    the    tremendous 
amount  of  money  that   has  been  paid  m  the 
past  to  these  railroads,  thf  trenienciotis  num- 
ber of  Jobs  brought  to  the  employees  by  rea- 
son of  coal  traffic,  and  he  dcubted   whether 
It  is  realized  the  full  .  Sect  of  the  new   power 
plants  which  resulteri   m   more  enercy  »(  ing 
over  the  wires  and  less  enerey  in  thi  form  of 
coal  we  transport      Hf  pointed  cut  he  is  not 
saying  he  is  entirely  cerrec    but  he  believes 
he  Is  correct  in  sayine  prtbably  no  one  thing 
will   take   as    much    actual    traffic   away    from 
the  railroads  as  that  transportation  of  energy 
through  wires  instead  of  coel  ca:s 

Mr  Gurley  stated  the  request^  the  orean- 
Izatlons  have  made  are  quite  siagcermE  in 
their  proportion  He  said  he  is  eoine  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  results  of  the  waee  re- 
quests that  have  been  made  upon  the  car- 
riers; that  he  Is  not  going  to  discuss  at  the 
moment  the  vacation  requests,  the  Diesel  re- 
quests, or  the  reclassification  requests,  or 
anyth;nc  else  except  the  wage  movement  of 
June  IC.  But  before  doing  so  he  wanted  to 
say  he  was  impressed  with  Mr  Johnston's 
statement  the  other  day  fibout  train  limit. 
He  (Mr  Gurley  I  made  the  request  that  the 
employee  representatives  think  that  over  very 
carefully,  and  very  calmly  in  the  future  He 
asked  them  to  study  out  very  carefully  Its 
effect  upon  what  might  be  termed  "produc- 
tion"; to  remember  we  do  have  to  support 
ourselves  in  this  country  upon  a  prcducticn 
basis.  He  remarked  we  nn:eht  discuss  that 
more  completely  at  some  future  date,  but 
not  at  this  time.  He  stated  he  did  not  really 
intend  to  discuss  U  today,  but  moved  on  the 
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Impulse  of  the  moment  He  said  he  does 
want  to  discuss  the  effect  of  this  wage  move- 
ment. He  prated  it  is  realized  bviPiness  is 
better  now  than  it  was  li  1940.  and  he  real- 
izes that  the  request  was  not  asked  for  In 
1940,  but  nevertheless  the  year  1940  Is  the 
last  calendar  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available  compiled  on  a  calendar-year  basis. 

Now.  he  said.  It  so  happens  there  are  30 
rallroad>  in  the  United  States  that  represent 
about  80  percent  of  the  total  pay  rolls  of 
the  railroad  industry,  and  yet.  In  1940,  had 
this  wage  request  been  effective  these  30  \ 
railroads  would  have  failed  to  make  their  | 
net  railway  operating  Incumc  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  $30,000,000  In  other  words. 
they  would  have  failed  by  $30,000,000  to  pay 
operating  expenses.  He  pointed  out,  the 
first  5  months  of  this  year  are  the  only  com- 
plete figures  we  have  at  the  moment,  but  if 
these  wage  reqxiests  had  been  effective  during 
the  first  5  mcnths  of  this  year,  such  rail- 
roads as  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Union  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and  Bur- 
lington Railroads,  which,  it  is  fair  to  say,  are 
pretty  good  railroads,  would  not  have  made 
their  operating  expenses.  According  to  cal- 
culations, the  New  York  Central  would  have 
fBlled  by  over  $7,000,000,  the  Pennsylvania 
by  $3,000,000.  and  the  Santa  Fe  by  $3,000,000. 
He  said  when  the  question  is  considered 
where  they  would  have  wound  up  after  pay- 
ing their  fixed  charges,  or  how  much  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  accounting  expression  "net 
income,"  It  would  have  been  much  worse; 
the  New  York  Central  would  get  a  red  figure 
of  about  $40,000,000.  the  Pennsylvania  a  red 
flg\ire  of  about  $24,000,000,  the  Santa  Fe  a 
red  flgTire  of  about  $9,000,000,  the  Burling- 
ton a  red  figure  of  about  $5,000,000,  the 
Union  Pacific  a  red  figure  of  about  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Gurley  concluded  with  the  statement 
the  carriers  are  not  unaware  of  what  mii.'ht 
b«  termed  the  atmosphere  reflected  at  the 
last  meeting,  or  the  difficulties  we  have  had 
here:  they  are  not  unaware  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  a  realistic  view  of  this  thing  Mr. 
Cashen  talked  about  the  other  day;  they  are 
not  unaware  of  the  statement  made  that 
the  employees  do  not  want  to  be  asked  a  lot 
of  questions  which  they  apparently  think  are 
designed  for  delay  purposes,  but  which  were 
not  so  Intended.  He  stated  there  were  other 
things  they  would  like  to  ask  about  but  per- 
haps that  would  not  have  changed  what  he 
now  had  to  say.  He  stated  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  here  which  he  Is  certain  will 
be  a  disappointment  to  the  employees  from 
a  personal  standpoint  this  morning  because 
he  has  no  doubt  that,  being  human,  they 
do  have  certain  desires  for  money.  He  stated 
he  had  dl8cusi;ed  this  situation  very  care- 
fully with  his  associates,  and  they  have 
analyzed  it  thoroughly  and  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities  He  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  he  said.  "With  charity  to  all,  with  mal- 
ice to  none,  with  courage  to  do  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right  "  and  he  stated. 
In  that  spirit  tae  carriers'  committees  "most 
respectfully  declines  the  tremendous  wage 
demands  you  have  made  upon  us." 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  radio  address 
last  Thursday  night  initiated  an  unde- 


clared naval  war  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  While  every  red-blooded 
American  believes  in  maintaininp  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  under  well-recog- 
nized principals  of  international  and  ex- 
istlnp  law,  most  of  us  believe  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  those 
limits. 

While  under  the  preamble  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  passed  November  4,  1939,  the 
United  States  waives  none  of  its  own 
rights  or  privileges  under  international 
law.  nevertheless  the  Congress  did  make 
restrictions  by  providing: 

First.  No  American  ships  are  permit- 
ted to  enter  danger  zones  as  prescribed 
by  the  President. 

Second.  No  American  citizen  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  a  passenger  on  a  belligerent 
ship. 

Third.  Title  to  all  goods  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  belligerent  nation  before  it 
leaves  our  shores. 

How  far  these  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  have  been  abrogated  by 
the  passage  of  the  lease-lend  bill  is 
questionable.  Certainly  it  is  true  that 
the  President  has  reduced  the  war  zones 
by  removing  these  restrictions  in  the 
Red  Sea  which  action  indirectly  was 
responsible  for  the  sinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Steel  Seafarer,  carrying  contra- 
band of  war  to  a  belligerent  nation.  By 
the  press  we  are  informed  '.hat  the  State 
Department  is  now  ready  to  permit 
American  citizens  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try on  belligerent  ships.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  no  longer  Is  it  necessary  to 
transfer  title  to  material  going  to  bellig- 
erents before  it  leaves  our  shores. 

Under  international  law  there  are  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  so  far  as  trading  wi:h  belligerent 
nations  is  concerned.  It  has  always  been 
a  well-established  and  recognized  princi- 
ple of  international  law  that  a  ship 
carrying  contraband  of  war  to  a  bellig- 
erent nation  is  subject  to  search  and 
seizure;  and  since  the  Wcrld  War  and 
the  development  of  the  submarine  it  is 
recognized  by  all  nations  that  vessels 
carrying  contraband  are  subject  to  being 
sunk  if,  as  far  as  possible,  provisions  are 
made  for  the  safety  of  their  crews. 

Under  international  law  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  nation  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive blockade  has  always  been  recognized 
during  wartime.  Both  Germany  and 
England  are  today  insisting  upon  this 
right.  The  President  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  sole  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  an  elfective  block- 
ade in  the  area  surrounding  Iceland. 
His  policy  of  shooting  on  sight  any  Ger- 
man or  Italian  raider  or  submarine  in 
what  he  describes  as  defensive  waters 
violates  not  only  international  law  but 
the  laws  of   our  land. 

Rrst.  With  the  sole  discretion  resting 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  defensne  waters  the 
President  couJd  carry  his  shooting  war 
into  danger  zones  which  he  had  formerly 
declared  to  be  forbidden  to  American 
shipping,  under  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Second.  The  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  has  never  been  extended  by  any 
nation  beyond  the  protection  of  its  own 
vessels.  The  President  ha.s  declared  he 
intends   to  extend  this   doctrine   to  all 


shipping  of  all  countries  within  the  areas 
he  determines  as  defensive. 

It  cannot  be  considered  as  anything 
but  an  act  of  war  when  we  attempt  to 
protect  belligerent  ships  carrying  contra- 
band between  North  America  and  Eng- 
land. This  is  convoying  although  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  contains  the  specific  pro- 
vision that:  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  or  to  permit  the 
authorization  of  convoying  vessels  by 
naval  vessels  of  the  United  States."  Sec- 
retary Knox  has  publicly  stated  that  con- 
voying is  an  act  of  war;  and  even  the 
President  has  said  that  convoying  means 
shooting  and  shooting  means  war. 

Third.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  passed  a  law  that  permitted  the 
seizure  of  foreign  ships  in  our  ports. 
These  are  placed  under  American  owner- 
ship and  then  under  a  subterfuge  regis- 
tered under  a  foreign  flag  such  as  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  then  permitted  to 
violate  our  Neutrality  Act  by  going  into 
danger  zones.  The  President's  policy 
clearly  violates  the  intent  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  by  permitting  American- 
owned  ships,  under  foreign  registry,  to 
trade  with  belligerent  nations  no  matter 
what  the  destination  of  these  ships,  and 
extends  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  to  protect  vessels  flying  foreign  flags. 

Taking  into  his  own  hands  the  decision 
as  to  what  seas  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute our  defense,  the  President  may  well 
reach  a  decision  that  is  a  strategic 
absurdity. 

It  is  all  over  but  the  shooting. 


Maj.   Gen.   Julien  L.  Schley 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
wearing  a  United  States  Army  uniform 
for  42  years.  Julien  L.  Schley  will  soon 
retire  from  ihe  service,  havir^  completed 
his  term  as  Chief  of  Army  Engineers. 
He  entered  the  service  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  in  1899  and  concludes  his  service 
as  a  major  general  in  charge  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  During  the  period 
that  he  has  been  in  the  Army  he  has  oc- 
cupied almost  every  outstanding  position 
where  an  officer  of  the  Engineer  Corps 
can  be  recognized.  Following  his  grad- 
uation from  We.st  Point  he  saw  service 
in  the  Philippines  and  Cuba  and  also 
spent  4  years  as  an  instructor  in  engi- 
neering at  the  Military  Academy.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  career  he  has  been 
Assistant  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  commandant  of 
the  Engineer  School  at  Belvoir.  Va:  and 
was  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  World  War  found  him  in  command 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Seventh  Engi- 
neers overseas,  and  he  was  promoted  to 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 
His  overseas  seii»ice  was  recognized  when 
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he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  his  activities  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  St.  Mihul  offensives. 

Major  Gene.-al  Schley  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Army  engineers  since  the 
present  emergency  arose  Heretofore  the 
Army  engineers  have  conflned  their  work 
mo.^tly  to  flood  control,  river  and  harbor, 
and  navigation  projects.  So  great  was 
the  ta.'-k  assigned  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  in  charge  of  military  constiiiction 
that  the  President  issued  an  order  as- 
signing part  of  these  duties  to  the  Army 
engineers.  As  a  result  of  that  order  the 
engineers  of  the  Army  have  been  han- 
dling nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  construc- 
tion projects,  :Tiany  ol  whirh  are  now 
active.  This  duty  imposes  upon  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  the  obligation  of  car- 
rymg  out  Air  Corps  building  projects,  as 
well  as  other  Army  expansion  projects, 
and  housing,  ai.d  the  construction  of  our 
outlying  island  bases.  It  seems  to  me 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  pause  for  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing Army  officiT  who  is  about  to  leave 
the  service. 

Tlie  engineers  of  the  Army  is  one  or- 
ganization of  vvhich  it  IS  commonly  said, 
"brings  to  the  3overnment  100  cents  of 
value  for  every  dollar  that  Is  expended." 
It  has  carried  dUt  the  duties  assigned  to 
It  without  cntKi.'-m  and  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  ou  ■  national  defense. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
many  Members  of  this  body,  who  during 
their  official  ca  eer  have  had  occasion  to 
do  business  with  Major  General  Schley, 
when  I  say  'ha'  he  will  be  missed,  and  I 
know  all  ot  th  'm  join  me  in  extending 
to  him  our  be;  t  wishes  for  a  long  and 
happy  life  and  a  well-deserved  rest. 


To  Keep  Eoom  From  Becoming 
.boomerang 
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EDITORIAL  FRCM  THE  OAKLAND  i  CALIF  ) 
POST-ENQUIRER 


Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  take  unu.'-ual 
plea.vure  in  pla.nng  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Oakland  '  Calif.  >  Post- 
Enquirer  undfr  date  of  September  8, 
1941.  As  cha;  man  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  National  Defense 
Migration.  I  deem  this  editorial  one  of 
the  most  time  y  and  inteUigent  expres- 
sions I  have  read. 

Our  committee  consists  of  Congress- 
men Sp^RKM^^  of  Alabama;  Osmers,  of 
New  Jersey;  Ciktis  of  Nebraska;  Ar.nold, 
of  Illinois,  ard  my.'^elf.  We  will  nold 
hearings  in  Detroit.  M;ch..  on  September 
23,  24.  and  25.  where  ue  will  explore  the 


effect  of  the  new  national-defense  econ- 
omy upon  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  in- 
du.'trial  development.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  heard  are  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  State  =-nd 
Federal  officials.  The  particular  subject 
for  examination  will  be  the  extent  of 
present  and  future  unemployment  be- 
cause of  the  shift  from  ntndefense  to 
defense  industries  and  particulaily  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  in  automobile 
production 

We  expect  that  many  of  the  witnesses 
will  discuss  plans  looking  toward  cushions 
for  the  post-war  unemployment  shock. 

Following  the  Detroit  hearings  we  in- 
tend to  visit  other  parts  of  the  country. 
as  we  have  done  already  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. New  Eneland.  New  Jersey,  and  in 
Maryland,  where  migration  from  States 
to  defense-production  centers  has  proved 
great,  following  the  mandate  of  the  House 
to  investigate  ihis  great  interstate  move- 
ment of  human  beings  looking  for  jobs. 

Unless  we  can  find  some  plan  to  cushion 
the  economic  shock  alter  the  war  is  over. 
the  peril  to  our  Nation,  m  my  opinion,  is 
as  great  as  any  possible  attack  by  any 
foreign  power. 

The  editorial  follows; 

(From  the  Onkland  ( Calif.  1   Post-Enquirer  of 
September  8.  1941) 

TO    KEEP    BOOM    FROM     BECOMING    A    BOOMERANG 

Congressman  John  H.  Tolan.  oI  Oakland, 
has  been  making  an  Intelligent  study  of  the 
detente  industry  boom  and  the  likelihood  of 
the  boom  turning  iiito  an  economic  boom- 
erang after  thi  emergency  is  past 

Tbis  kind  cf  a  survey  deserves  attention 
and  support 

The  Nation  If  aware  of  the  good  work  done 
by  the  Tolan  committee  In  Congress  In  In- 
veptlgatlng  interstate  migration. 

K^-en  more  valuable  should  be  a  coordinated 
study  of  the  defense-industry  situation  and 
a  scientific  appraisa:  of  methods  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  dls!ocat-.cn  aft<>r  the  boom 

Callfornia/na.«  reason  to  be  specially  Inter- 
ested in  such  a  survey 

For  this  State  leads  In  defense-Industry 
contracts  Its  margin  over  the  r\inner-up  lor 
the  leadership  m  delente  Industry  Is  more 
than  $200,000,000  worth  of  contracts 

This  means  that  California  is  becomlTig  an 
Industrialized  State;  that  industry  is  ccmpet- 
mg  with  atj'.culture  at  last  for  economic  su- 
premacy in  California 

In  many  other  States,  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale,  the  same  thing  l5  happening 

Also  there  is  a  common  assumption  that 
when  peace  comes,  when  the  necessity  fur 
building  gigantic  armaments  is  over  There  will 
be  an  economic  crash  that  w:ll  make  the  late 
depression  seem  like  a  runaway  bull  market 
In  the  palmiest  days  of  1929 

Ccngres.«man  Toi.an  believes  that  all  pos- 
sible measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  an  assumption  Irom  becoming  a  reality 

Undoubtedly  there  are  such  measures  ic  be 
taken. 

In  some  overlndustnallzed  areas  cf  the 
East,  for  instance,  decentralization  Is  being 
considered,  and  business  management  itself 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  movement 

The  shock  of  economic  readjustment  can  be 
absorbed  much  more  easily  by  workers  who 
have  a  few  acres  in  the  country  than  by 
workers  who  are  huddled  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  vast  Industrial  centers 

But  California  Is  underlndustrlallzcd. 

Until  now  agriculture  has  been  the  reajly 
big  Industry  here.  There  have  been  no  m- 
dtistrlal  plant*  to  compare  with  many  of  the 
great  plants  In  the  East 

Wc  will  need  such  plants  to  take  care  of  the 
scores  of  thousands  of  workers  that  we  have 


trained  for  our  defense  induetries:  and  after 
the  war  there  should  be  a  maikt-t  for  the 
products  of  such  plants. 

An  awakening  China,  at  peace  and  with 
the  tremendous  Job  cf  buildirg  a  new  life 
for  one-quarter  of  the  worlds  population. 
Will  Itself  provide  a  market  ur.imaginably 
vaft — and  Ciilifcrnla  Industries  shi.  uld  have 
a  preferred  opportunity  for  taking  advantage 
of  It. 

One  big  Industry  needed  here  is  a  first -class 
steel  mill,  complete  with  blast  furnaces, 
built  on  e  scale  th.Tt  wculd  enable  it  to  sup- 
ply the  westeri;!  demand  for  steel  and  to  com- 
pete with  steel  mills  anywhere 

This  need  was  brought  out  recently  before 
the  Truman   Senate  Committee   on   Defense; 
Contracts. 

It  was  shown  that  western  Industry  Is 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  cf  procuring 
steel  m  the  East — and  that  tills  handicap  Is 
unnecessary,  since  there  are  vast  quantities 
of  coal  and  Iron  ore  here  In  the  West 

The  defense-Industry  boom  Is  creating  au- 
tomatically new  problems  In  housing,  schools, 
hospital  facilltlts.  seuape.  police  and  fire  pio- 
tection. 

It  has  Intensified  the  Interstate  migration 
that  began  years  ago  with  the  uprvXJting  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  farm  fam.ilies 
by  drought  and  farm  mechanization — only 
now  the  migrants  are  locking  lor  delense 
factory  jobs,  not  Jobs  on  farms 

Undoubtedly  It  would  be  better  If  each 
reRion  cculd  train  and  supply  its  own  defense 
workers  and.  where  this  is  not  possible,  to 
plan  now  for  the  development  of  Industrial 
resources  that  will  provide  employment  when 
the  pre£.£Ure  for  guns,  tanks,  sheils,  and  j30W- 
der  relaxes 

It  is  a  vast  Job.  calling  for  all  the  planning 
resources  nf  the  Nation  In  calling  attention 
to  this  problem,  and  outlining  some  of  the 
factors  Involved  'n  It,  Congressman  Tolaj« 
Is  making  a  conui button  of  flrst-rat€  im- 
portance. 


District  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  15.  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  time,  and  this  means 
of  informing  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  how  their  constit- 
uents and  how  my  constituents  are 
being  forced  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
while  a  privileged  class  of  taxpayers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  paying  a 
lower  tax  than  do  our  constituents. 

We  Members  of  the  House  arc  render- 
ing our  constituents  a  flagrant  dis- 
service by  permitting  this  outrage  to 
continue.  This  condition  has  prevailed 
too  long  in  relation  to  the  District  of 
Coltimtia,  and  now  it  must  be  corrected, 
or  we  Members  of  this  Congress.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  must  stand 
the  conjure  which  cur  indignant  constit- 
uents will  heap  upon  us. 

The  whole  tax  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  disgrace,  yet  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  do  nothing  about  it 
but  talk  and  make  speeches. 
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N  jw  we  have  the  chance  to  vote  on  this 
question,  ard  I  pr'ipose  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clfar  and  piain. 

The  central  tax  situation  is  not  so  glar- 
ing, because  it  is  hidden  in  a  maze  of 
fieures  of  tax  expei  t.s  and  accountants, 
but  the  Di.-tnct  of  Columbia  pasoJine  tax 
companion  i>  easily  made  and  condemrs 
Us  on  it-s  face.  Our  cciLstituents  throuch- 
out  the  United  States  pay  an  average 
pasoline  tax  of  4  4  cents  per  callon.  ex- 
clusive of  the  F(d<^ral  tax.  The  Di^tnct 
of  Columbia  pays  2  cents. 

Through  the  efficient  performant'C  of  a 
high-powered,  always  on  the  job  type  of 
lobby  composed  of  selfish  interests,  the 
autoists  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
all  those  who  come  into  Washington  to 
buy  gasoline  pay  only  2  cents  per  gallon 
gasoline  tax.  exclusive  of  the  Federal 
tax. 

Yet  we  Members  of  the  House  voted  the 
District  of  Columbia  $6,000,000  this  year 
to  help  run  the  affairs  of  Washington, 
while  selfish  owners  and  operators  of 
la»ge  fleets  of  busses,  trucks,  and  private 
cars  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  and 
are  now  enjoying  the  lowest  gasoline  tax 
in  the  Union  with  one  exception. 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  de- 
feat with  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
infamous  Overton  formula  which  would 
have  taken  about  $9,000,000  per  year  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  our  constituents  would 
have  provided,  while  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  evading  their  share 
of  their  own  lax  burden,  and  were  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  an  adequate  gasoline  tax  as 
a  source  of  revenue  for  needed  road, 
street,  and  highway  control  and  other 
traffic  purposes. 

This  condition  prevails  because  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  know  how  c.ever 
this  selfish  lobby  is. 

Now  they  are  out  in  the  open.  The 
president  of  the  Capital  Transit  Co., 
which  has  a  moncpwly  on  the  streetcar 
and  bus  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, openly  admitted  that  levying  an  ade- 
quate gasoline  tax  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  would  cost  his  company  $120,- 
OUO  per  year  in  additional  tax.  He  pre- 
fers that  our  constituents  pay  this  $120,- 
000  annually  rather  than  crllecting  it 
from  his  monopolistic  public  utility. 

This  utterance  by  the  president  of  the 
Capital  Tran:;it  Co.  explains  the  source 
of  the  high-powered  lobby  that  has  been 
responsible  for  the  smearing  campaign 
directed  against  the  good  intentions  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Randolph,  when  he  intro- 
duced a  bill,  in  August  1939,  to  raise  the 
gasoline  tax  here. 

The  selfish  profiteers  of  a  2-cent  gaso- 
line tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia  tried 
to  create  the  impression  that  our  honored 
chairman  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  was  serving  the  b;g 
oil  companies,  when  he  was  in  truth 
ser\'ing  the  interests  of  his  own  constitu- 
ents in  West  Virginia  who  pay  a  5-cent 
gasoline  tax,  exclusive  of  the  Federal  tax. 
This  same  high-powered  lobby  seems 
to  be  able  to  set  aside  and  nullify  a  very 
fine  report  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  sub- 
mitted through  Mr.  Pc^ge,  of  Texas;  also 
to  disregard  a  fine  report  on  the  gasoline- 


tax  .subject  submitted  by  the  Streets  and 
Traffic  Subcommittee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Comi^it-fe,  or:  which  Mr. 
ScHULTE.  of  Indiana,  is  chairman;  and  to 
ca'^t  serious  reflections  upon  the  official 
report  by  Cap:ain  Whitehur.st.  of  the 
Highway  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Ail  these  reports  recom:r,ended  an  in- 
crease of  2  cents  per  gallon  in  the  gaso- 
line tax  in  Wa.shinErton.  These  fine  re- 
ports were  discredited  by  this  h  gh-pow- 
ered  lobby  which  is  determined  to  save 
5120.000  per  year  for  this  transit  mo- 
nopoly which  is  eiving  Washington  liigh- 
priced,  low-quality  transportation  serv- 
ice, and  through  their  high-powered 
lobby  have  silenced  the  fact  that  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  Wa.shincton  are 
worn  out  and  torn  up  by  ihe  busses  and 
streetcars  operated  by  this  monopoly. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  looked 
over  the  inside  workings  of  the  Capital 
Transit  Co.  This  monoiX)ly  had  the 
audacity  to  recently  publish  a  paid  dis- 
play advertisement  in  all  the  Washing- 
ton press  showing  how  motorists  carry- 
ing one  person  "clutter  up"  the  streets 
while  a  street  car  carrying  50  people 
does  not.  I  invite  any  Member  of  this 
body  to  go  to  the  corne:r  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street, 
any  morning  during  the  week,  and  look 
up  Fourteenth  Street,  and  see  who  is 
monopolizing  the  use  of  the  streets;  then 
go  to  Thirteenth  Street,  just  one  block 
east,  and  look  north  on  this  street,  and 
count  the  busses  in  sight,  and  see  who  is 
monopolizing  this  street.  Streetcars 
are  lined  up  bumper  to  bumper  on  Four- 
teenth Street  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
north  to  H  Street,  and  bus'-es,  bumper  to 
bumper,  on  Thirteenth  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  I  Street. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  all  vehicular 
traffic  in  Washington  is  geared  up  to 
favor  the  streetcars  and  busses.  This  is 
made  possible  because  this  high-powered 
lobby  has  been  able  to  hoDd-wink  Con- 
gress all  these  years.  It  is  also  a  notori- 
our  fact  that  this  transit  company  does 
more  to  damage  the  street.s  by  use  of  its 
heavy  busses  than  any  otaer  agency  in 
Washington.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
want  to  keep  up  these  streets,  and  they 
use  the  gullible  Washington  motorist  and 
his  District  of  Columbia  .a.sscciaticn  to 
"pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
them." 

This  same  lobby  worked  against  addi- 
tional traffic  police,  because  it  would  mean 
more  gasoline  taxes  for  them  to  pay.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  Major  and  Super- 
intendent of  Police  has  begged  and  plead- 
ed with  Congress  for  more  traffic  police 
and  police  to  control  crim..  Each  t.me 
he  was  refused.  Why?  Because  behind 
the  scenes  has  been  this  ever-present 
high-powered  lobby,  "keeping  watch  over 
its  own."  It  did  not  want  anything  to 
happen  that  wou'd  suggest  a  reason  for 
more  gasoline  tax  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  lobby  history  may  throw  some 
light  upon  recent  develcpnents  in  this 
gasoline-tax  controversy.  The  White- 
hurst  survey  was  authorized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  and  paid  for  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  this  body.  The  purpose  of  this 
survey  was  to  secure  an  official  determi- 


nation of  the  needs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  (the  solution  of  its  traffic 
problem,  and  to  suggest  means  of  ade- 
quately financing  the  needed  improve- 
ments. This  itudy  was  an  official  one. 
authorized  by  Corgiess.  and  when  com- 
pleted was  to  be  a  guide  for  intelligent 
congressional  icticn. 

The  result  ol  this  scientific  survey,  now 
known  as  the  Whitehurst  plan,  was  to 
evolve  a  program  of  improvements  neces- 
sary to  permit  a  proper  and  efficient  flow 
of  traffic,  and  to  save  human  life,  which 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed  in  the 
past  few  j'ears. 

The  report  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
more  thanS40,000.000,  to  be  completed  in 
approximately  8  years,  and  to  be  financed 
by  an  additiojial  gasoline  tax  of  2  cents. 
This  report  was  approved  by  the  District 
Commissioners,  and  they  directed  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  prepare  a  bill  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  tax  program.  Accordingly  H.  R. 
5307  was  prepared  by  the  Corporation 
Coun.'^el  and  introduced  by  Chairman 
Jenninxs  R.^ndolph.  of  the  D'.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

The  Randolph  bill,  H.  R.  5307,  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  gasoline  tax  of 
2  cents  and  was  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  in  April  of 
this  year.  H.  R.  4549,  so  I  announced  that 
if  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission- 
ers desired  to  reach  my  objective  in  this 
way,  that  I  would  support  the  Randolph 
bill  which  he  introduced  July  14.  1941. 

After  the  introduction  of  H.  R.  5307  as 
aforesaid,  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee proceeded  t»  hold  hearings  upon  twth 
H.  R.  4549.  my  bill,  and  H.  R.  5307.  al- 
though they  had  been  advised  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  that 
they  favored  the  passage  of  the  Randolph 
bill.  H.  R.  5307. 

This  last  hearing  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs 
Subcommittee  was  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  the  District  Commission- 
ers and  Captain  Whitehurst  out  of  rais- 
ing the  gasoline  tax  to  4  cents  as  pro- 
posed by  these  two  bills,  which  said  Fiscal 
Affairs  Subcommittee  suggested  that  the 
gasoline  tax  be  only  raised  to  3  cents,  or 
an  added  tax  of  1  cent  instead  of  2  cents. 

EXiring  the  course  of  this  hearing  Cap- 
tain Whitehurst  was  asked  to  advise  the 
subcommittee  what  improvements  could 
be  made  with  an  additional  1-cent  tax, 
and  what  could  be  done  with  2  cents. 

He  accordingly  advLsed  them  that  the 
program  would  be  delayed  in  its  comple- 
tion from  an  estimated  8  years  by  using 
an  additional  2-cent  gasoline  tax,  to  an 
estimated  12  years  or  more  by  using  an 
additional  1-cemt  gasoline  tax.  That  is 
with  the  1-cent  additional  gasoline  tax. 
traffic  murder  and  mayhem  would  con- 
tinue for  12  years,  instead  of  levying  a 
2-cent  additiooal  tax  and  ending  it  in  8 
years. 

At  this  hearing  before  the  Fiscal  Af- 
fairs Subcom.mittee.  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, the  Capital  Transit  Co.  had  its 
representative  who  again  officially  ad- 
vised the  subcommittee  that  an  additional 
tax  of  2  cents  would  co.st  Capital  Transit 
Co.  $120  000  per  year,  and  that  if  they  had 
to  raise  the  tax.  that  the  Capital  Transit 
Co.  preferred  thet  it  be  rai.sed  only  I  cent, 
and  thus  pass  the  other  $60,000,  repre- 
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sented  by  1-cent  tax.  on  to  our  constitu- 
ents 

Long  prior  to  the  Whitehurst  report, 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  in  1932.  as 
shown  at  page  8  of  the  Poage  report, 
recommended  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia gasoline  tax  rate  be  raised  to  4  cents. 
Mr.  Speaker.  ]  give  you  this  brief  his- 
tory of  the  gasoline-tax  controversy  to 
show  Members  nf  this  House  what  has 
been  happeninc  m  the  consideration  of 
this  subject.  I  want  Members  of  this 
body  to  knqw  what  interests  they  have 
been  serving  in^  ead  of  looking  after  the 
Interestjs  of  their  own  constituents;  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  makes  miucii  differ- 
ence to  the  average  motorist  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltimhia  whether  he  pays  a 
2-cent  gasoline  ax  or  a  4-cent  gasoline 
tax.  I  notice  th;y  travel  over  the  United 
States  considerably  and  when  they  get 
away  from  Washington.  D.  C  in  any  di- 
rection, they  pay  from  4  to  7  cents  per 
gallon  State  gasoline  tax.  I  have  not 
heard  them  murmur  about  it. 

However,  thes^  transportation  monop- 
olies that  live  cf!  the  public,  and  do  moie 
to  destroy  the  street.s  cf  Washington 
than  any  other  agency,  through  use  of 
their  heavy  bus-es  are  vitally  interested 
in  this  question,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
appear  before  ihe  Fiscal  Affairs  .'•ubcom- 
mittee  or  any  ciher  congressional  com- 
mittee considering  the  subject,  and  voice 
their  selfish  objections. 

They  induce  citizens'  associations  to 
join  them  by  go  ng  cut  to  their  meetings 
and  telling  then  that  they  will  have  to 
curtail  traffic  accommodations  if  there 
are  added  gasol.ne  taxes. 

The  big  oil  co.Tipanief  are.  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  vijiorouslv   opposed  to  any 
increase  in  gascline  taxes  in  the  Dirtrlct 
of  Columbia,  ar  j  even'wtiere  else.     They 
have  actively  ojjposed  every  increase  i-.i 
the  gasoline  tax  in  tht  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   operJy    ar.d    above    board     Their 
representatives    have    appeared    before 
committees  of  Congrrcs  upon  numerous 
occasions.     An  examination  cf  the  rec- 
ords of  those  hearing'^  will  disclose  this 
fact.     Tlieir  association  recently  put  out 
a  bulletin  to  us  members  in  which  the 
increase  in  the  .:asoline  tax  wa.-^  opposed. 
It  was  stated  that  an  increase  of  2  cents 
per  gallon  in  ti  e  ga^o'me  tax  in  Wasii- 
ington  would  b"  a  ChiL^tmas  present  of 
millions  of  doliars  to   the  big    oil  com- 
panies because  they  are  secretly  rebating 
a  kick-back  of  all  or  part  of  the  excess 
gasoline  tax  to  their  dealers  in  Maryland 
and   Virginia   n    the  Washington   price 
aria.     We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  big 
cal    companie.*:    in    here    asking    for    this 
Christmas  presi^nt. 

I  do  not  knew  that  the  big  oil  com- 
panies are  doinr  thi'^.  I  dc  know  that  the 
difTercniial  in  Essohne  tax  as  between  the 
District  of  ColLJnbia.  and  Maiyland  and 
Virginia  gasoline  tax  has  permitted  the 
Washington  grsoline  dealers  to  engage 
in  a  venomous  price  war  frrm  time  to 
time  which  ^as  been  ruinous  to  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  dealers.  I  do 
know  that  th  s  group  of  Washington 
gasoline  dealeri  organized  themselves  into 
a  combination  '^hich  caused  the  Attorney 
Genernl  of  the  United  States  to  demand 
it.-;  immediate  dissolut.on.  I  aL'*  know 
that    this    differential    has    resulted    In 


adulteration  of  gasoline  to  such  an  extent 
Iha'  the  District  of  Columbia  proi-tcuted 
certain  Washington  dealers  for  such 
adulteration  and  short  measure.  This 
same  group  opposes  a  legitimate  4-cent 
gasoline  tax  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  as  to  equaliiie  it  with  the  gasoi.nc  tax 
paid  by  the  const  ituent-r  of  every  Member 
of  Congress  wuh  one  exception. 

Adulteration  and  "bootleg"  gasoline 
and  fraudulent  practices  of  gasoline  deal- 
ers was  the  subject  for  a  demand  for  cor- 
rective legislation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Commissioner  of  Weights 
and  Measures 

I  know  this  also,  and  I  speak  as  a  law- 
yer, too.  that  if  any  large  oil  company  is 
granting  to  a  Maiyland  dealer  in  the 
Washington  price  area,  a  1-cent  rebate, 
and  charging  anotiier  deahr  within  2  ^ 
miles  of  him.  but  outside  the  Washing- 
ton price  area,  the  full  price,  that  such 
company  is  violating  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  which  forbids  sales  of  the  same 
class  and  kind  of  article  to  like  pur- 
chasers at  different  prices 

This  is  a  proper  sub.iect  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  study. 
Of  course,  if  this  practice  is  stopped  by 
legal  proceedings  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, dealers  in  the  Washington  area  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  who  have  their 
life's  savings  invested  in  the  real  estate 
and  buildings  in  which  they  conduct 
their  business,  will  be  ruined  and  they 
can  thank  Congress  for  their  unhappy 
plight. 

This  condition  is  permitted  simply  be- 
cause a  high-powered  lobby  is  against 
paying  any  tax  it  can  avoid,  even  when 
the  money  is  needed  to  improve  streets 
to  save  human  life.  This  is  an  evidence 
of  the  "soulless  corporation"  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  think  of  the  interests  of 
their  own  constituents,  and  not  of  how- 
much  money  they  can  save  in  gasoline 
taxes  for  some  Washington.  D.  C.  public 
utihty.  It  IS  also  time  for  tis  to  give 
some  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
traffic  contriil.  and  traffic  m.urder  as  we 
knew  it  in  Washington.  D  C. 

We  have  a  twofold  duty  to  perform 
here;  on  the  one  hand,  we  must  protect 
human  life  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  traffic  murder.  We  must  provide 
adequate  police  protection  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  divert  police  from  ordinary 
police  duty  to  traffic  duty  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  safety  of  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington. This  city  is  notorious  for  its  rec- 
ord of  unsolved  crimes.  The  history  of 
one  crime  recently  indicates  that  it  was 
perpetrated  in  the  daytime,  downtown,  in 
a  thickly  populated  area,  yet  no  police- 
man was  near  enough  to  even  see  the 
automobile  used  for  this  purpose,  or  to 
see  the  criminal  dispose  of  the  body  in 
broad  daylight.  These  things  are  a  dis- 
grace and  are  the  result  of  trying  to  pro- 
tect a  monopoly  against  a  reasonable 
gasoline  tax:  to  protect  it  against  a  gaso- 
line tax  comparable  to  that  paid  by  our 
own  constituents. 

I  said  we  have  a  twofold  duty  to  per- 
form: we  must  protect  the  citizens  of 
Wa.shington,  D.  C  ,  and  we  must  be  fair 
to  the  Federal  taxpayer  who  is  our  cwn 


constituent.  Is  it  fair  to  this  Federal  tax- 
payer to  ask  him  to  help  Washington, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  Washington 
a  much  lower  gasoline  tax  rate  than  cur 
Federal  taxpayer  constituent  pays?  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  with  you. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  present 
traffic  problem,  two  conclusions  are  in- 
evitable. We  must  have  tiie  Whitehurst 
program  executed,  or  some  other  equally 
BiS  expen.sive;  and  Washington  must  pay 
for  that  program.  Congre.ss  cannot 
justify  its  position  to  Us  constituents,  if 
it  appropriates  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  for  any  part 
of  this  improvement,  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  the  gasoline  tax  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  fixed  at  a  point 
lower  than  the  average  cf  the  States. 
There  is  another  certainty  that  has  to  do 
with  saving  human  life,  and  that  is  this 
program  .nust  be  completed  as  speedily 
as  possible,  having  in  mind  a  reasonable 
gasoline  tax  program.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  delay;  there  must  be  no  such  un- 
reasonable excuse  for  delay  as  saving  a 
large  public  utility  $60,000  a  year  gasoline 
tax. 

If  a  2-cent  additional  gasoline  tax  will 
provide  a  completed  Whitehurst  plan  in 
8  years,  and  the  present  bill  provides 
for  a  completed  Whitehurst  plan  in 
12  years,  the  present  record  of  traffic 
murder  should  dictate  to  us  that  we 
should  immediately  amend  the  present 
pending  bill,  H  R  5558.  to  read  2  cents 
instead  of  1  cent  It  should  be  completed 
much  sooner  than  8  years  if  it  can  be 
done  without  laying  too  heavy  a  burden 
in  taxes.  It  is  not  too  heavy  a  tax  bui  den 
to  collect  from  Washington  motorists 
what  our  own  constituents  pay  in  gaso- 
line taxes.  There  is  certainly  no  justifi- 
cation fcr  delaying  the  completion  of  th.s 
Whitehurst  plan  4  years  longer  just  to 
save  the  Capital  Transit  Co.  $60,000  a 
year.  How  many  lives  can  you  buy  for 
$60,000?  It  the  life  of  my  loved  one  was 
involved  in  the  transaction.  I  would  not 
trade  it  for  the  whole  Capital  Transit  Co. 
investnumt. 

Why  this  sudden  change  from  H.  R. 
5307.  introduced  by  Mr.  RAfooLPH  at  the 
1  ."suggestion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
'  Commissioners,  to  H.  R.  5558.  introduced 
'  by  Mr.  Randolph  at  a  later  date?  Whose 
j   interest  does  it  serve? 

Certainly  not  the  unfortunate  people 
'  of  Washington  who  will  go  to  their  graves 
I  as  a  result  of  traffic  accidents,  which  the 
Whitehurst  plan  is  designed  to  save  or 
lessen  the  possibility  thereof.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  Washington  motorist  who 
may  be  nvolved  in  a  traffic  accident  that 
will  take  his  life  or  Involve  him  in  an 
accident  which  may  subject  him  to  a 
large  dam.age  judgment.  The  Washing- 
ton motorist  is  not  complaining  about 
this  tax,  if  he  gets  value  received  for  his 
money.  It  is  only  a  false  leadership  of 
the  Washington  motorist  that  wants  to 
shift  his  tax  liability  to  the  motorist  in 
your  congressional  district  and  mine. 
One  interest  served  is  the  large  uality  in- 
terest that  always  wants  to  avoid  tax 
without  regard  to  human  safety.  If  this 
improvement  is  needed — and  everyone 
admits  it  is — then  why  not  provide  the 
money  and  complete  it  at  the  earhest 
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possible   moment   and   stop   this   trafiBc 
murder  in  Washington? 

Why  not  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  trafiBc  police,  so  that  ordinary  police 
can  be  released  to  look  after  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  Washington  citizens. 
so  that  our  disgraceful  civic  record,  of 
raplngs,  murder,  and  other  major  crimes 
will  decrease?  Is  it  worth  the  money  an 
additional  2-cent  gasoline  tax  will  pro- 
duce to  make  Washington  a  safe  place 
In  which  to  live?  Or  shall  we  save 
$60,000  a  year  for  a  public  utility? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  crusader  for  low 
taxes.  I  wish  that  I  could  now  wave  a 
magic  wand  and  reduce  the  tax  burdens 
of  the  Federal  taxpayer.  I  do  not  see 
how  this  can  now  be  done  in  view  of  the 
present  state  of  the  National  Budget. 
However,  we  can  save  the  Federal  tax- 
payer whenever  the  opportunity  presents 
Itself.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  add 
to  his  tax  burden  the  burden  of  some 
Other  group  of  taxpayers.  It  is  not  the 
local  tax  burden  which  will  ruin  this 
country;  if  it  is  ever  ruined  by  over- 
taxation, It  is  the  Federal  tax  which  will 
produce  this  result.  Local  taxes  are 
near  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  local  tax- 
payer has  the  opportunity  to  adjust  ex- 
penditures to  tax  ability,  but  the  Federal 
tax  In  its  source  of  enactment,  as  well 
as  the  appropriating  power.  Is  far  re- 
moved from  him  and  not  easily  recog- 
nized, and  I  might  add  not  so  easily 
controlled.  The  burden  of  protecting 
the  Federal  taxpayer  is  your  Job  and 
mine. 

However,  the  bill  which  I  am  discussing 
is  not  a  bill  to  raise  taxes,  it  is  a  bill 
to  place  the  tax  where  it  belongs,  and 
equalize  the  tax  burden  as  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  taxpayer  and  the 
Federal  taxpayer.  It  is  a  bill  to  relieve 
my  constituents  and  yours  of  a  tax  bur- 
den belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  If  we  do  not  now 
provide  the  tax  money  to  make  this 
Whitehurst  Improvement,  sooner  or 
later  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
accelerate  this  improvement,  and  of 
necessity  we  will  have  to  donate  Federal 
funds  to  do  it. 

That  has  been  the  history  of  the  past. 
and  have  we  any  right  to  expect  the 
future  will  be  any  different?  Whenever 
an  improvement  was  needed  in  Wash- 
ington, and  there  were  no  funds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  account,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  has  donated  the 
money.  Attached  to  this  address  is  a 
list  of  Federal  donations  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  1925  to  1941  which 
Members  of  Congress  could  study  with 
profit,  in  the  light  of  the  low  gasoline 
tax  rate  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  com- 
pared with  your  States,  and  the  ridic- 
ulously low  gasoline  tax  rate  in  Wash- 
»•       ington. 

I  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
to  arouse  themselves  to  a  realization 
that  Washington,  D.  C.  has  had  an 
abnormal  increase  in  population,  and 
one  of  the  largest  pay-rolls  in  the  world: 
that  merchants  and  businessmen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  waxing  fat  on 
their  profitable  business  and  lew  taxes. 
at  your  expense. 

These  people  are  in  Washington  be- 
cause the  Government  has  provided 
them  with  good  jobs  and  they  are  mak- 


ing plenty  of  money.  They  would  not 
stay  here  if  that  were  not  true,  and 
when  they  do  not  like  it  here  they  can 
leave.  You  citizens  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  Texas,  and  other  States 
do  not  owe  anything  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  that  you  do  not  owe  to  yourselves. 
You  certainly  do  not  owe  Washington 
from  $6,000,000  a  year  or  more,  and 
have  Congress  permit  them  to  enjoy  the 
cheapest  gasoline  tax  rates  in  the  coun- 
try, as  evidenced  by  this  gasoline  sales 
tax.  Washington  citizens  should  bear 
their  just  share  of  gasoline  tax  burden, 
and  if  they  do  not  they  "mooch"  on  you, 
because  of  large  Federal  gifts  of  money 
by  Congress.  This  may  be  a  small  itern 
in  the  annual  Budget,  bu:  these  small 
items  make  the  sum  total  of  your  ever- 
Increasing  Federal  tax  bill.  Ask  your 
Congressman  to  stop  this  inequality  now, 
by  increasing  the  gasoline  tax  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  2  cents. 

I  call  upon  the  taxpayers'  associations 
all  over  America  to  rise  up  in  righteous 
indignation,  and  look  after  your  own 
interests. 

Your  tax  burden  is  increasing  year 
after  year,  and  is  destined  to  increase  if 
we  do  not  watch  every  expenditure.  Cer- 
tainly you  cannot  afford  to  permit  Wash- 
ington to  have  the  lowest  gasoline  tax 
rate  in  the  Union,  and  still  contribute 
to  their  expenses  through  large  Federal 
gifts.  Your  tax  money  helps  to  provide 
these  gifts.  Your  Federal  tax  would  be 
less  if  Congress  required  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  bear  its  share  of  the  gaso- 
line-tax burden.  If  you  are  told  that 
there  is  nothing  to  this  statement,  and 
that  Washington  taxes  are  not  low.  ask 
the  person  with  whom  you  are  discours- 
ing, how  about  the  2-cent  gasoline  tax 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  as  compared  with 
the  5-cent  West  Virginia,  the  4-cent 
Ohio,  and  the  4-cent  Indiana  tax,  and 
the  4.4  average  for  the  United  States? 
They  may  distort  the  general  tax  ratio, 
but  they  cannot  distort  the  comparison 
I  have  just  stated.  Your  immediate  ac- 
tion is  reqtiired;  write  and  telegraph 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  now. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again,  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  if  we  put  off 
to  a  12-year  or  more  finishing  date  the 
completion  of  the  Whitehurst  plan,  we  are 
indirectly  responsible  for  every  case  of 
traffic  murder  in  the  meantime.  If  we 
limit  the  ntunber  of  police  because  of 
inadequate  traffic  officers,  we  are  indi- 
rectly contributing  to  the  continued  high 
criminal  record  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
We  are  prolonging  a  national  disgrace  in 
crime.  If  we  should  have  this  White- 
hurst plan  at  all,  we  should  have  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  we  do  not  need 
it,  then  quit  talking  about  it.  If  the 
present  traffic  situation  is  a  satisfactory 
one.  then  let  us  go  on  with  our  traffic 
congestion,  high  traffic  murder  record, 
and  save  tax  money  for  public  utilities 
in  Washington.  If  we  do  need  it,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
have  said  we  do,  and  recommended  that 
it  be  completed  in  8  years,  then  why  try 
to  talk  them  out  of  it,  in  favor  of  a  con- 
tinued distressful  situation? 

Members  of  Congress,  who  are  we  serv- 
ing? The  constituents  out  in  our  con- 
gressional districts,  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  who  need  the  Whitehurst 


plan  completed  quickly,  or  public-utility 
interests,  who  ask  us  to  delay  this  pro- 
gram? The  vote  on  this  bill  will  answer 
the  question. 

H.  R.  5558  should  be  amended  to  read 
"2  cents"  instead  of  "1  cent,"  and  thus 
level  the  gasoline  tax  rate  near  to  the 
average  of  the  States.  Then  give  Wash- 
ington the  completed  Whitehurst  plan  in 
8  years  or  less,  instead  of  delaying  it  to 
12  years. 

Federal  contribution  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  years  and  amount^  per  year 

1925 »9,  000.  DOG 

1926 - 9,000.000 

1927 9.  000.  000 

1928 9.  000.  COO 

1929 9.000.  000 

1930 9.000.  000 

1931 9.  500,000 

1932 9.  500,  000 

1933 -  7,  775.  000 

1934 5.700.  000 

1935 5.700.000 

1936 5.  700.  000 

1937 5, 000, 000 

1938 5,000.000 

1939 5,000.000 

1940. _. 6,  000.  000 

Total  coutrlbuted 118,875,000 
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EDITORI.^L    FROM    THE    MONTREAL 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  BEITER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  Montreal 
Gazette  of  September  5  1941.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  entitled 
"We  Learn  About  Ourselves." 

This  is  further  proof  that  Canada  does 
not  want  the  seaway.  When  the  issue  is 
brought  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 

The  editorial  follows: 

fTroin  tl:ie  Montreal  Gazette] 

WK  LeIrN    ABOCTT  OtJRSELVES 

Promoters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  at  Wa.shlngton  are  supplying  some  in- 
teresting Inforiiatlon  about  Canada,  inter- 
esting and  surptislng,  all  the  more  so  in  that 
it  emanates  fro|n  an  official  source  A  bock- 
let  has  been  lisued  containing  certain  re- 
marks by  Congfes.^man  L.  C  Rabaut.  Demo- 
crat, of  Detroit,  jwho  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. Answers!  to  these  questions  are  sup- 
plied by  M.  J.  Danielian,  director  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  survey-,  in  the  tJnlted  States  De- 
partment of  Cotnmerce.  Says  Mr  Danielian: 
"Tlie  St  LawTetce  project  would  strengthen 
our  defenses  In  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  North  American  continent  by  giv- 
ing us  a  protected  inland  water  route  to 
our  new  military  base  at  Newfoundland.  At 
present,  because  there  are  no  niil  connec- 
tions east  of  Quebec,  all  supplies  and  equip- 
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ment  for  our  Newfoundland  base  must  be 
sent  through  the  Atlantic  sea  lane?  In 
time  of  war  this  rout'  might  be  1  azard<->u8 
but  with  completion  ^f  the  sea*-Hy  defense 
materials  could  be  sent  down  the  St  Law- 
rence River  to  Newfoundland  without  fear 
of  interference  from  enemy  na\al  unit:-  " 
There  is  so  much  vrong  with  ihis  state- 
ment, particularly  as  made  by  a  Gcvernment 
official  and  used  for  propaprinda  purposes, 
that  any  Canadian  reader  must  be  inclined 
to  question  the  accura?y  of  his  own  reading. 
So  far  as  water  facilltHs  are  oncerned.  these 
are  present  now  and  cats  be  used  for  the 
purpose  which  Mr  Danielian  has  conjured 
up  There  l5  a  H-foov  all-wat«r  route  from 
the  foot  of  Lake  OntaMo  to  Montreal  and  a 
route  of  a  minimum  lepth  of  35  feet  from 
Montreal  to  Newfound  and  Ships  of  14-foot 
draft  can  transport  supplies  from  any  pomt 
on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  head  of  ocean  navi- 
gation and  vessels  of  f  5-foot  draft  can  oper- 
ate between  Montreal  and  Npwfoundland.  or 
from  Sorel,  Three  Rlve's,  or  QuebPC  all  ports 
with  modern  equ;pm(  nl  and  connected  by 
rail  with  all  parts  cf  •  h"  United  Slates  So 
much  for  that 

Mr  Danielian  asser  s  that  "there  are  no 
rail  connections  east  of  Quebec  "  He  has 
not  so  much  as  glanc«l  at  a  Canadian  rail- 
way map,  a-HSuming.  cf  course,  that  he  has 
made  his  statement  In  good  faith,  that  he  is 
honestly  Ignorant  of  the  facts  The  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Natural  Railways,  ex- 
tending down  into  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
reaches  the  port  of  N..r-h  Sydney.  Nova 
Scotia  a  point  within  100  miles  of  the  New- 
foundland rallwav  terminus  at  Port  Aux 
Basques  Materials  for  the  United  States 
base  in  Nrwfoundland  can  be  sent  to  Sydney 
bv  rail  from  anv  plare  in  the  United  States 
It  !■=  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  director 
of  the  St  Lawrence  survey,  speaking  and 
acting  for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  should  mp.Ve  himself  responsible. 
and  the  Department  responsible  for  a  state- 
ment so  widely  at  variance  with  the  facts, 
that  he  did  not  even  tace  the  elemen'ary  pre- 
caution of  ascert.iln'ni:  what  the  facts  are. 
The  information  wa*^  .-aslly  available  proo- 
ably  in  Mr  Danlelian's  own  office,  but  It  was 
not  obtained  and  apparently  not  soueht 

The  trouble  is  that  ttis  kind  of  propaganda 
U  likely  to  Influence  congressional  and  other 
opinion  in  the  United  States  and  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  congressional  ludement  An 
assertion  from  a  presumably  authoritative 
source  is  always  likely  to  be  accepted  because 
of  its  origin.  In  this  instance  acceptance 
Is  certain  wherever  knowledge  of  the  truth 
does  not  exceed  Mr  Danlehnns  understand- 
ing of  it  If  the  St  Lawrence  waterway  Issue 
Is  to  be  decided  on  Its  merit,  well  and  good, 
but  it  should  not  be  determined  on  mis- 
Etatements   and   mismformatu  n 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    GOSHEN    (N     Y  ) 
DEMOCRAT 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  l^avt  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Goshen  I>emocrat,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


I  believe  that  the  distingui.shpd  war 
record  cf  Hon  Hamilton  Fish  during  the 
World  War  should  be  a  pa.siport  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  confidence  of  those 
whom  he  has  the  honor  to  represent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  experience  in 
the  European  conflict  of  24  years  ago 
should  qualify  him  to  speak  with  some 
authority  with  reference  to  the  plots  and 
intrigues  of  foreign  nations  that  gave 
rise  to  the  present  turmoil  in  Europe. 

No  man  is  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  danger  of  sending  an  A.  E  F  to 
Europe,  totally  unequipped,  than  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  whose  record  of  pa- 
triotism and  military  service  stands  high 
in  the  thoughts  and  appreciation  of 
every  true  American. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From   tlie   Goshen    (N    Y  )    Democrat   of 
September  12.  1941  | 

A     YANK     FROM     OXFORD 

Orange  County's  Interventionist  faction, 
revolting  against  the  no-war  policies  of  Con- 
gressman FtsH.  went  out  of  the  county, 
region,  and  State  to  get  an  opponent  to  de- 
bate the  Congressman  on  his  policies  in 
Warwick  next  week  It  reached  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  so-called  lunatic  fringe  lo 
select  as  the  defender  of  its  beliefs  one  of 
the  typical  Roosevel*  theorists  who've  been 
doing  their  best  to  hurl  this  Gc  ernment  on 
the  rocks  of  destruction  The  intervention- 
ists' oral  gladiator  will  be  Prof  William 
Yandell  Elliott,  industrial  consultant  in  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  at  Harvard  University. 
It  would  seem  to  tis  that  the  obvious  ne- 
cessity of  going  outside  Uf  own  group  to 
secure  a  debater  places  cur  country's  Iriter- 
ventioiiist  clan  in  the  blank-cartridge  cate- 
gory— noi.sy  but  impotent  It  seem.>-  like  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  otir  intervention- 
ists that  they  have  no  member  in  their 
ranks  possessed  of  sufficient  pro-war  am,mu- 
nitlor  to  stand  up  in  a  verbal  duel  acamst 
the  antiwar  pellets  of  Concrres.'-man   Fish 

That's  enouch  toi  deprive  the  Intervention- 
ist.-^ of  much  of  their  smoke  before  the  de- 
bate even  takes  place  But  what,  we  would 
say  delivers  a  very  damaging  blow  to  the 
interventionists'  cause  is  the  fact  they  se- 
lected a  Yank  from  Oxford  to  do  their 
shooting. 

Professor  Elliott,  althotigh  undoubtedly  a 
brilliant  and  able  gentleman  and  a  fine  up- 
standing citizen,  was  nevertheless  educated 
abroad  He  attended  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
and  Balllol  College  at  Oxford  He  thus  spent 
a  number  of  his  formula* ive  years  In  Eng- 
land and  en  the  Continent,  lived  their  ways, 
was  part  p.nd  parcel  of  their  thoughts  and 
viewpoints 

The  ways  of  Europe  are  not  our  ways  The 
philosophies  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  raised 
amidst  International  Intrigues  hates  and 
Jealousies,  are  not  our  philosophies  Thp:r 
inherent  beliefs  that  war  is  eternally  nece«- 
sarv  to  settle  their  disputes  are  not  cur 
beliefs. 

Because  of  his  early  associations  with  the 
British,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Professor 
Ellott  has  a  considerable  affectlcn  for  them 
and  their  Ideas.  We  wouldn't  say  that  he 
is  a  di.spenser  of  British  propaganda  for  war 
in  this  country,  but  we  wculd  say  that  our 
Intorventionlstfi  reached  out  a  little  too  far 
in  obtaining  a  champion  tor  their  cause. 

Why  didn't  they  choose  a  typical  Ameri- 
can, one  who  hasn  t  lived  In  England  and 
doesn't  possess  British  leanings?  They  could 
not  have  done  much  better  at  getting  a  uue 
British  sympathizer — one  »ho  would  like  to 
see  us  in  the  war  to  aid  (jur  European  ci  us- 
Ins — unless  they  had  reached  out  and  sr-artd 
Winston  Churchill  himself. 
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IN  THE  HOi:SE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday.  September  16.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  DONALD  M  NELSON  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUPPLY  PRI- 
ORITIES AND  ALLOCATIONS  BOARD 
AND  DIRECTOR  OF  PRIORITIES.  OFFICE 
OF  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
I 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  includp  therein  a  speech  by 
Hon.  I>^nald  M  Nelson,  Executivo  Direc- 
tor of  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Alloca- 
tions Board  and  Director  of  Priorities. 
Office  of  Production  Manapemrnt,  at  the 
Retailers  foi  Deien.se  dinner  given  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion at  the  Mayflcwer  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Monday  evening.  September  15, 
1941: 

1  am  happy  to  take  part  m  heiping  launcti 
the  Retailers  fur  DefeiiSe  Week. 

It  is  not  only  bec.tuse  1  am  a  retailer  my- 
self and  feel  at  honu-  in  this  group  There  is 
another  reason  The  retaiUr  touches  the 
public — directly,  intimately,  daily — as  no  Gov- 
ernment organization  can  hope  to  do.  And 
ihi.'i  defense  program  is  a  public  program:  it 
symbolizes  an  f,roused  public  armaig.  stand- 
ing up  to  defend  its  fundamental  American 
rights  agaiiist  any  threat  the  world  can  ofler. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  retailers  on  your 
exceLent  cooperation  with  Secretary  of  tiie 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  on  the  sale  of 
defense  bonds  and  stamps  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Major  Namm  you  are  doing  an 
important  Job.  At  this  moment  you  are  per- 
lormme  a  genuine  service  to  the  defense  pro- 
kiTiim  by  cGering  th(  public  a  chance  to  invest 
in  the  country's  delens*  and  in  the  country's 
future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  date  1  need 
spend  much  time  describing  that  threat  or 
explaining  the  terrible  urgency  of  cur  task. 
For  2  years  we  have  seen  the  menace  tc  our 
freedom  slashing  its  way  toward  world  mas- 
tery For  2  years  we  have  had  to  live  with  the 
realization  that  the  ble.ssings  we  enjoy — free- 
dom, plenty,  the  right  to  speak  and  worship 
and  act  a£  we  please — are  blessings  we  can 
keep  only  sc  long  as  we  stand  ready  and  able 
to  defend  ihem  vigorously  The  time  for 
talking  about  how  and  why  we  are  threatened 
is  past. 

But  it  is  vitally  important  lor  us  to  talk  in 
seme  detail  about  the  things  we  propose  to 
do  to  save  our  freedom 

Hitler  has  b.asted  that  he  has  allies  in 
every  country  that  oppo.'-es  him.  His  greatett 
allies,  he  has  said,  are  doubt  and  confusion. 
Now  doubt  and  confusion  can  came  from  sev- 
eral sources  Tliey  can  come  from  unin- 
formed or  designing  persons  who  deliberately 
play  Hitlers  game  by  preaching  disunity, 
stirring  racial  or  religious  hatreds  and  sus- 
picions, arguing  that  cur  perils  are  imaginary, 
and  that  this  emergency  is  synthetic. 

You  are  iamiliar  with  their  line  It  is  de- 
signed to  confuse  you  They  want  to  create 
doubts  in  your  mind  a.*  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
whole  defense  program  They  don  t  seek  to 
convert  you  to  nazi-iSm  All  thev  need  as  ft 
weaoon  is  the  dcubt  they  can  create  In  youi 
mind. 
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They  want  you  to  think  that  there  Is  no 

danger  of  mi!ita:y  action  aijair.st  the  Western 
Hemisphere  They  would  like  you  to  believe 
that     a    Hitler    victory    in    Europe    and    over 

Britain  w  lUkl  n't  afTrct  us  adversrly  We 
would  tradP  with  Hitler  after  the  war,  they 
lay.  and  everycne  would  be  happy. 

i  niipht  point  out  right  here  that  any  such 
trade  would  be  on  Hitler's  terms.  exclu!^li.ely. 
We  could   ofTtr   no  economic  resistance 

Tliat  is  the  line  they  follow.  Beware  of 
their  words,  their  doubt-inspiring  phrases. 
Seek  the  facts  and  base  your  ccncluiions  on 
the  facts  alcne  Then  we  may  be  Eure  that 
the  good  sen^e  and  the  arou.-ed  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  can  deal  eftec- 
tively  with  the  authors  of  such  sentiments. 

More  dangf'rous  are  the  doubt  and  confu- 
sion which  arise  wlien  the  public  does  not 
Understand  what  Is  boln^  dune  We  who 
are  responsible  for  planning  and  directing 
this  deten.se  program  must  take  the  public 
Into  our  confidence  We  must  not  only  Bee 
that  the  proper  things  are  done  and  d(me 
promptly:  We  must  ali>o  see  that  the  public 
understands  why  those  things  are  being  done, 
BO  that  the  will  of  the  entire  Nation  can  be 
united  and  made  effective. 

In  other  words,  the  American  people  have 
R  right  to  know  what  is  ahead  of  them.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  what  this  defense  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  mean  to  them  in  Its  effect 
on  their  everyday  lives.  We  are  going  to  de- 
mand much  of  them:  We  can  do  no  less  than 
explain  factually  what  Is  going  to  be  de- 
manded  and   why   It   is  necessary 

I  must  begin  by  saying  frankly  that  we 
have  only  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  this 
defense  program.  In  a  sense,  everything  that 
has  been  done  so  far  Is  preliminary  Much 
has  been  r.ccompUshed :  We  are  today,  for 
example,  producing  finished  defense  goods  at 
m  rate  of  81.250,000,000  a  month  When  you 
consider  the  Immensity  of  the  task  of  con- 
verting a  peaceful  nation  Into  a  great  ar- 
senal, that  IS  a  remarkable  achievement  Yet 
It  Is  not  nearly  enough 

Take  everything  we  have  done  so  far — the 
efTort  we  have  made,  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination we  have  summoned — and  then  dou- 
ble it.  Our  slogan  henceforth  might  well  be 
"Dtjuble  or  nothing."  If  we  don't  double  our 
pres«>nt  eflort,  and  pile  still  more  on  top  of 
that,  we  face  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  a 
dozen  other  nations  who  gave  too  little  and 
gave  It  too  late. 

What  does  that  mean  tc  us.  In  terms  of 
everyday   life'' 

Broadly  speaking.  It  means  that  In  every 
area  of  -national  life  we  have  got  to  work 
ofT  the  fat  and  harden  the  muscle  We  can- 
not waste  anything — not  the  labor  cf  one 
man.  not  the  use  of  one  pound  of  needed 
material,  not  the  service  o'-  one  useful  bit 
of  machinery  I  mean  that  literally  Strong 
as  we  are  and  rich  as  we  are  this  Jrb  is  going 
to  take  everything  we  have  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  waste  anything 

Let  me  explain,  as  simply  as  I  can.  why 
that  Is  so 

To  begin  with,  we  must  ereatly  increase 
cur  defense  production.  Military-require- 
ment schedules  must  and  will  be  stepped  up 
In  every  conceivable  way  we  must  turn  our 
matchless  productive  plant  tci  the  Job  of 
stocking  the  arsenal  of  democracy  We  must 
outdo  everything   we   have  yet   planned. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  provide  the 
things  which  our  civilian  economy  needs. 
Notice — I  said  the  things  that  It  needs. 
Everything  that  It  does  not  really  need  Is,  In 
a  sense,  and  for  the  duration  of  this  emer- 
gency, sheer  waste  But  the  things  that  our 
civilian  population  really  needs  must  be  pro- 
duced. The  military  program  i:  only  part  of 
our  defense  effort.  It  rests  basically  upon 
the  civilian  economy;  If  that  economy  Is  not 
kept  strong  the  entire  effort  collapses.    Fully 
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as  important  as  stepping  up  niilltary  produc- 
tion is  the  Job  of  keeping  our  civlhaii  eccn- 
omy  m  good  running  order.  But  by  gocd 
running  order  I  mean  providing  for  the 
civilian  economy  only  those  things  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  keep  It  en  a  mainte- 
nance ba.sls.  I  do  not  mean  business  as 
u.~ual  Business  as  u.-ual  is  out:  It  has  been 
out  for  some  time,  although  many  have  not 
yet  realized  it  PrrAcctitn  of  our  country 
agaln.st  danger  from  any  quarter  has  first 
call  on  our  resources  While  we  are  provid- 
ing that  protection,  we  must  also  see  that 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  American  people  are  provided  in 
adequate   volume 

Obviou.-ly,  that  double  task  is  going  to  Im- 
pose a  tremendous  strain  on  all  of  us  It  is 
going  to  require  some  very  great  readjust- 
ments It  is  going  to  mean,  for  instance,  that 
tiie  production  of  things  we  do  not  really 
need  will  be  very  sharply  upset  If  there  is 
a  factory  which  takes  needed  materials, 
needed  m.anpower.  and  needed  machinery  to 
produce  thl:^.g.=  which  we  can  get  along  with- 
out, it  m.ust  be  converted  to  the  production 
of  thir.gs  that  we  cannot  get  along  without. 
In  every  way  possible,  we  are  compelled  to 
u.^  all  of  our  materials,  all  of  our  men  and 
all  of  our  factories  for  the  production  of  es- 
sentials Whether  they  are  m.ilitary  essen- 
tials or  civilian  essentials  makes  little  dif- 
ference We  draw  the  line,  not  between 
military  and  civilian  production,  but  between 
the  things  we  have  tc  have  and  the  things 
we  can  temporarily  get  along  without. 

That  mean.s — for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency— a  somewnat  lower  standard  of  living 
fur  all  of  us.  particularly  as  to  the  luxuries 
we  practically  take  for  granted  We  might 
Just  as  well  face  that  fact  without  trying  to 
di.-guise  it.  A  high  living  standard  Involves 
the  production  of  a  great  many  frills  and 
trimmings.  In  our  present  condition,  frills 
and  trimmings  are  waste  And  we  cannot — 
for  our  country's  life,  for  the  sake  of  our 
freedom,  for  the  sake  of  everything  we  live 
by — afford  to  waste  anything  the.-*  days. 

So  we  are  going  to  give  up  the  frills  and 
the  trimmings.  We  are  going  to  give  them 
up  because  we  have  counted  the  cost  of  this 
tremendous  effort  and  knew  that  it  is  worth 
it  We  are  going  to  give  them  up  because  we 
are  determined,  above  everything  else,  to 
make  this  a  world  in  which  freemen  can 
live — a  world  in  which  the  pleasant,  com- 
fortable extras  of  daily  life  need  not  be 
blotted  out  by  the  permanent  demands  of  a 
great  war  machine,  a  world  in  which  our 
sacrifices  are  temporary  rather  than  perma- 
ner.t 

This  is  going  to  reach  down  ir.to  our  homes 
and  touch  us  where  we  live.  Yet,  just  be- 
cau.*e  we  have  resolved  to  lock  unpleasant 
facts  In  the  eye  without  disguising  them  is 
no  reason  why  we  sh.iuld  make  them  lock 
worse  than  they  really  are.  In  many  ways 
thi.s  business  of  giving  up  the  frills  and 
trimmings  is  not  going  to  l^e  a  r^al  hardship 
at  all  In  one  very  broad  and  important 
field,  which  is  of  immediate  interest  both  to 
the  retailer  and  to  the  consumer,  it  will 
actually  be  a  blessing  In  disguise 

I  am  referring  to  thi  smTpIification  cf  lines 
and  styles  cf  the  2 -cd":  which  are  produced 
for  retail  trade.  Nctice  that  I  said  "simplifi- 
cation." not  "standardization  "  There  Is  a 
world  of  difference  We  do  not  propose  to 
st.^ndardize  styles  We  do  not  pr^'pose  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  they  must  all  sit  in 
standardized  chairs,  wear  standardized  shirt5, 
get  up  to  the  tune  cf  standardized  radios,  and 
crawl  dejectedly  into  standardized  beds  at  the 
end  of  dull,  standardized  days.  Simplifica- 
tion  is  much  different 

Every  retailer  knows  that  he  does  most  of 
his  business  on  a  small  part  cf  his  stock  If 
he    cculd    carry    fewer    styles    and    sizes    of 


washing  machines,  fewer  styles  of  overcoats 
and  dressers  alad  kitchen  utensils  and  vacuum 
cleaners — he  -would  be  better  off.  provided 
that  the  elimination  of  the  abandoned  styles 
was  performed  wisely,  with  the  best  interest 
of  consumer,  retailer,  manufacturer,  and  na- 
tional econoeiy  In  mind.  Nor  would  the 
consumer  feel  any  particular  hardship.  After 
all.  we  are  n^t  exactly  asking  the  American 
people  to  beaj  a  great  load  If  we  r  sk  them  to 
select  their  winter  blankets  from  among  half 
a  dozen  sizefe  and  colors  Instead  of  from 
among  30  or  40.  No  one  suffers  much  If  he 
has  only  four  tiew  car  styles  to  choose  between 
instead  of  haying  a  dozen,  provided  that  the 
cars  which  are  offered  are  Just  as  ;jood. 

In  the  same  way  that  styles  and  lines  can 
be  reduced,  t^ie  frills  and  trimmings  that  go 
on  things  cait  be  cut  down.  The  be  t  illus- 
tration I  canlthink  of  is  that  familiar  object, 
the  city  fire  engine.  Your  city's  fire  engine 
will  be  Just  ais  useful — it  will  go  Just  as  fast 
and  put  cut  flres  Just  as  efficiently  and  speed- 
ily— if  it  is  mide  without  the  shiny  brass  and 
nickel  trimm^g.  If  aluminum  and  copper  are 
cut  to  a  mii^imum,  if  that  imposing  brass 
bell  in  front  cf  the  driver  is  replaced  by  an 
ordinary  sirei.  It  won't  win  any  prizes  In 
parades,  to  bfe  sure,  but  It  will  provide  Just 
as  much  fira  protection.  And  during  this 
emergency  we  can  give  up  some  of  our  glitter 
without  suffering  very  much, 

I  have  gone  into  a  good  deal  of  detail  about 
all  of  this,  because  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  fields  In  which  we  can  reduce 
waste.  Those  extra  styles,  those  frills  and 
trimmings,  tfcose  decorations  and  ornaments 
which  are  mede  from  the  critical  materials 
needed  for  defense — for  the  duration  of  this 
emergency  tbey  are  waste  and  we  are  going 
to  get  along  without  them.  Within  a  day 
or  so  the  Offce  of  Production  Manajgement 
will  announce  a  broad,  detailed  campaign  to 
bring  those  suvings  into  effect.  The  Job  will 
be  done  the  democratic  way.  Everyone  who 
is  interested  will  have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
But  it  will  be  done  Just  as  speedUy  and 
effectively  as  we  know  how  to  do  It.  And  we 
are  not  going  to  miss  anything. 

You  have  fteard  a  great  deal  about  priori- 
ties in  the  lapt  few  months  You  are  going 
to  hear  mucli  more  about  them  in  the  near 
future  Priorities  orders,  as  you  know,  are 
the  means  bj  which  we  try  to  make  certain 
that  needed  *iaterials  go  to  the  places  where 
the  defense  qeed  is  greatest.  I  would  like  to 
spend  Just  a  moment  discussing  the  general 
principles  by  which  we  are  going  to  admin- 
ister these  orders. 

As  I  understand  priorities,  it  Is  simply  a 
process  of  putting  first  things  first.  You  and 
all  other  businessmen  have  a  right  to  expect 
us  to  slmplll^'  it  as  much  as  possible.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect  our  organization  to 
give  you  quick,  intelligent,  unprejudiced,  and 
accurate  service.  You  will  get  such  service. 
And  we.  In  otir  turn,  have  a  right  to  e;:pect 
from  you  an  Understanding  of  the  Importance 
of  these  controls  and  the  assumption  that 
we  are  workitg  for  the  common  gcod. 

We  will  gife  you  decisions  on  all  priori- 
ties matters  the  minute  we  can  make  them. 

We  do  not  have  any  favors  to  give  or  any 
favorities  to  give  them  to. 

None  of  U3  in  this  organization  will  "put 
In  a  good  wird"  for  anybody  or  any  com- 
pany at  any  lime 

A  represen^tive  of  a  little  business  will  get 
exactly  the  ^me  consideration  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  ai  big  business. 

In  other  wcjrds,  we  are  going  to  handle  this 
priorities  bueiress  as  swiftly,  as  smoothly, 
and  as  efflcietitly  as  it  can  possibly  be  han- 
dled. We  will  issue  priority  orders  only 
when  they  arc  absolutely  necessary,  and  when 
they  are  issued  we  will  enforce  them  rig- 
orously   and    Without    hesitancy.    The    Im- 
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mense   majority   of   American   businessmen. 

of  course,  play  the  game  fairly  on  these  pri- 
orities tullngs  The  percentage  which  chis- 
els and  evades  Is  very  very  small;  yet  as  you 
all  know,  a  few  chiselers  and  evaders  can 
spoil  things  for  the  honest  majority  I  want 
to  assure  you  now  that  the  chiselers  and 
evaders  will  be  taken  care  of.  The  willing 
cooperation  of  the  many  Is  not  going  to  t>e 
spoiled  by  the  evasiveness  cf  the  few 

All  of  this  talk  of  controls,  of  rules  and 
regulations,  of  converting  business  from  one 
line  of  activity  to  another— all  of  this,  of 
course,  is  unpleasant.  I  don't  like  controls 
and  restraints  any  more  than  any  of  you 
like  them  But  l"  think  it  is  all-importam 
for  us  to  realize  that  we  are  either  going  to 
accept  a  great  many  temporary  controls  now 
or  live  in  a  world  where  permanent,  iron- 
tight    controls   are    the  order  cf   the   day. 

For  that,  after  all.  is  what  is  at  stake  In 
this  whole  world  struggle 

We  believe  In  freedom  We  live  by  it  We 
have  been  used  to  It  for  generations  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  for  us  to  imagine  life  with- 
out It.  Yet  what  Is  going  on  now  Is  nothing 
less  than  a  life-cr-death  struggle  between 
a  way  of  life  which  Is  based  on  freedom  and 
a  way  of  life  which  1b  based  on  the  denial 
of  freedom  i;  this  war  is  lost  freedom  Is 
gone — everywhere  It  will  vanish  here  Just 
as  surely  as  It  has  vanished  already  In  the 
lands  which  are  under  the  Iron  heels  cf  the 
dictators'  storm  troops  It  will  vanish  bo- 
cause  freedom  and  slavery  cannot  go  on  In- 
habiting the  same  world  And  If  It  van- 
ishes, the  era  of  free  men.  free  business, 
free  economies  Is  ended  Controls  piled  un- 
der controls  will  govern  every  commercial  ac- 
tivity E\'ery  businessman  will  be  a  pawn  In 
the  hands  of  a  supercrganlzation;  every 
workingman  will  toil  under  conditions  which 
he  cannot  lift  a  finger  to  alter 

So  these  emergency  controls.  Irksome 
though  they  may  be.  are  things  we  must 
accept  for  our  own  sakes  We  will  accept 
them  gladly — ns  long  as  we  realize  that  they 
are  in  fact  emergency  controls,  and  hence 
temporary  controls 

For  In  this  great  struggle  we  are  not  think- 
ing at  all  of  the  present  moment.  We  are 
thinking  of  the  future  This  profound  eflort 
qX  ours  would  not  be  worth  m.aklng  If  it  were 
not  the  only  way  of  making  sure  that  we 
can  be  free  in  the  future  8"=  we  have  been 
In  the  pa=t. 

What  we  do  in  this  emergency  must  be 
planned  carefully  It  mu-^t  not  merely  in- 
sure the  mustering  of  the  greatest  possible 
strength — the  individual  controls  and  actions 
by  which  we  muster  that  st-ength  must  be 
planned  and  put  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  be  dismantled  after  the  emer- 
gency Is  over  We  are  defending  our  free 
economy— free,  in  every  meaning  of  that 
glorious  word — and  we  must  so  defend  It 
that  when  the  peril  Is  beaten  back,  as  it  will 
be  beaten  back  our  economy  and  otir  Nation 
can  be  truly  free  The  real  wave  of  the 
future  does  not  carry  with  it  an  elaborate  wt 
of  controls  and  restrictions — by  our  strength 
and  with  God  s  help,  it  carries  instead  an  era 
in  which  all  of  us  can  be  cur  own  masters, 
submitting  only  to  those  controls  which  we 
agree  are  in  the  common  good. 

The  immediate  future  Is  dark;  not  dark 
with  uncertainty  and  confusion,  but  dark 
simply  becavise  we  have  a  great  number  of 
hard  things  which  must  be  done  quickly 
But  the  point  of  it  all  is  that  by  the  long 
view  the  future  is  b"lght  Our  country,  our 
America,  our  freedom — they  will  come  out  of 
this  ready  to  go  forward  again  This  dark 
hour  Is  but  an  incident  in  the  great  history 
of  a  free  people  who  are  determined  at  all 
costs  to  be  forever  fiee. 
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of  America  may  continue  \o  live.    If  the 

American  people  do  not  prepare  such  a 
system  whereby  these  yc^ung  men  will 
have  an  rppt-rtunity  In  l:fe  on  their  re- 
turn from  ihe  service,  the  economic  ex:sl- 
ence,  American  democracy,  and  most  pre- 
cious of  all  thmps.  the  American  home  it- 
sell,  are  in  danger  ol  being  destroyed. 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Spe-aker.  I 
have  ccmc  to  the  conclu.'^ion  that  the 
economy  cf  any  given  people  inevitably 
dictates  the  ultimate  form  of  government 
of  that  people.  Since  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  world  has  recognized  it  as  a 
land  of  economic  oppcrtunity.  which  gives 
its  inhabitants  not  only  economic  exist- 
ence, but  also  that  ripht  to  develop  politi- 
cal thought  and  d'-mccraf.c  principles. 
Wealth  has  been  produced,  wealth  on  the 
scale  that  rai.^d  the  standards  of  living 
to  heights  never  before  known  to  a  human 
family. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
voted  and  is  continuine  to  vote  billions 
of  dollars  as  taxes  upon  the  American 
citizens,  for  their  protection,  that  these 
economic  and  democratic  principles  may 
be  peTT^etuated. 

Fcur-fifths  of  the  world's  population 
are  now  engaged  in  war.  and  with  this  de- 
structive existing  world  condtion  it 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  cur  very  exist- 
ence to  expend  these  large  sums  of  money, 
and  not  only  that  but  to  call  in  from  every 
walk  of  life  the  finest  of  our  American 
young  men  to  build  a  stronger  Army. 
Navy,  and  air  force  for  our  national 
defense 

This  brings  up  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem that  any  nation  ever  faces— that  is 
a  reconstruction  period,  or  the  period  cf 
read.iustment  which  necestitates  the 
placing  of  these  young  men  in  positions 
where  they  can  earn  a  decent  living  build 
an  adequate  American  heme,  and  take 
their  place  in  society  in  their  respective 
communities  alongside  of  the  n:an  who 
was  not  calUd  to  service. 

Hum.an  society  itselt  recngnizes  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that 
means  to  give  them  a  chance  for  liveli- 
hood, to  provide  economic  opportunity  at 
least  for  their  bare  existence  and  beyond 
that  to  prosper,  if  possibfe.  There  can 
be  no  freedom,  there  can  be  no  liberty, 
nothing  else,  if  thi.^  requisite  is  nc :  pres- 
ent in  the  government  of  m.an  There- 
fore let  us  as  individuals  join  our  minds 
and  hearts  and  give  our  best  thoughts  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  plans  and  policies, 
both  national  and  State,  th^t  will  afford 
these  young  men,  who  have  been  calltd 
away  from  their  respective  jcb.<  and  a;e 
now  working  for  us  at  $21  per  mcnth.  an 
opportunity  on  their  return  from  the 
service  to  take  up  where  they  left  rff  and 
continue  to  develop  into  finer  and  tx-tter 
I  community  builders  that  the  democracy 
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Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr  Speaker  Augustus 
Lindbergh  did  not  ask  that  I  have  his 
speech  included  in  the  Rec-cpd  I  heard 
it  and  requested  of  him  that  privilege, 
and  I  hope  ycu  may  read  and  digest  what 
Gus  Lindbergh  has  to  say  and  has  said. 
Please  let  me  specially  call  your  attention 
to  his  statement  regarding  the  fact  that 
our  L<;olationisLs  in  this  count ;y  are  fight- 
ing Hitler's  battle  m  America  Please 
also  study  what  Mr  Lindbergh  has  to 
offer  regarding  the  difference  between 
the  right  of  a  minority  to  be  heard— 
heard  to  advance  its  ideas — and  that 
minority's  fi'^htinp  tc  the  bitter  end  to 
overthrow  the  already  established  wish 
and  program  of  the  democratic  majority. 
The  address  follows; 

Fellow  Americans,  we  lace  the  greatest  crisis 
of  our  entire  history  The  time  lor  dissension 
and  division  of  opinion  has  long  since  passtd. 
We  are  at  wn  r 

The  time  lor  united  action  is  here  ai:d  new. 
For  days,  lor  weeks,  lor  months,  end  en  end. 
the  greatest  battle  ol  Americas  part  in  this 
war  has  bt-en  going  on  Wittmely  cr  unwit- 
tlnKl;r.  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  there  are 
a  few  in  this  country— commcnly  called  iso- 
laiionist.-i — uhc  have  been  flchting  Hitler'8 
battle  As  to  whether  or  not  -hey  know  that 
they  are  fighting  Hitler?  battle  I  cannot  say; 
but  I  sny  that  they  do  knew — as  they  ec  abcut 
this  country  si.wing  seed  otf  di-'-sension  and 
disunion,  distrust,  and  inevitable  disaster, 
that  Hitler's  best  weapon  Is  his  abiUty  to 
divide  his  enemies 

These  people  are  not  only  trying  tc  '.&clate 
us  from  Europe  they  would  Isolate  ycu  fr:im 
your  own  Gcvemment. 

What  Is  wTong  with  these  so-called  Isola- 
tionists? There  seems  to  be  but  one  answer, 
and  that  Is  quest  fcr  power  In  my  studied 
cpinion,  the  burning  ambition  ol  many  of  the 
Isolationist  leaders  Is  to  be  elevated  tc  posi- 
tions of  pcwer  in  the  Government  Some 
who  are  already  in  the  Ocvernment  want 
higher  places  Some  who  do  not  hold  places 
In  the  Gcve-nment  want  any  place  thi>y  ciin 
get.  A  large  number  have  the:r  eyes  turned 
toward  the  White  H' use  Frankly  and  fear- 
lessly I  say  that  their  ambitions  are  such  that 
they  would  gamble  the  very  existence  of  the 
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Un:*ecl  States   In  rhelr  hope   to   attain  their 
goal.    They  p!ay  pclit.cs  in  its  iowc>t  form. 

To  these  mcz:  I  have  this  lo  say:  That  any 
Cnn^T's^jnur..  any  Senator,  any  is^jlaMonist 
who  puts  his  pfl.ticiil  ambition  above  h.is 
country  may  find  that  he  h.i.*  misjudged  the 
tempfr  of  the  Amencan  pe(;ple  They  are 
better  Infcrmtd  tcday  than  they  have  been  at 
any  other  time  in  Amt-rican  history.  The  de- 
mand for  ai,'k;res-ive  leadership  on  the  part 
of  .'ur  elected  leaders  ls  greater  than  ever 
before 

The  man  who  recognizes  the  danger  to 
America  today,  and  faces  that  danger  ccur- 
ageou.ly.  is  hkely  to  be  remembered  lcnt;er 
and  to  stay  in  office  longer  than  the  fellow 
who  does  not 

To  this  gri.up  of  so-called  Lsolatlonlsts  I 
wou;d  say  further  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  G  ivernment  has  been  fixed,  lo.  these 
many  mon'hs  It  is  now  too  late  to  quibble 
over  policies  Anci,  again,  I  would  say  to 
this  group  that  the  average  American  seems 
to  have  a  belter  understanding  of  his  Govern- 
ment than  do  the  leaders  of  the  Lsolationi.-ts 
We  understand  f;ur  Government  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  Our  Americanism 
demands  that  we  bow  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority In  our  Government.  Once  a  policy 
tfi  derided  up<--n  It  is  not  the  Idea  of  us  aver- 
age Amerlcan.s  that  mere  individuals  should 
go  about  the  country  saying.  "Such  may  be 
thf  policy  of  the  country,  but  I  am  not  for 
It,  and  I  intend  to  fight  It  to  the  bitter  end." 
Such  Is  not  democracy.  It  is  anarchy  It  is 
nothing,  more  or  less,  than  mob  rule,  and 
unless  certain  .so-called  leaders  clear  up  their 
understanding  of  cur  Government,  they  are 
driving  us  head-on  Into  disaster.  The  policy 
Of  these  Isolationists  comes  very,  very  close 
to  being  treason. 

I  w(,uld  again  say  to  these  Isolationists  that 
by  far  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  behind  the  President  of  the  United 
State.s.  We  average  Americans  had  our  say 
In  November  last  year,  we  wUl  have  our 
say  again  In  1944  That  Is  the  American 
way.  the  democratic  way  of  doing  things. 
We,  like  Stephen  E>ecatur,  are  for  our  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong.  We  do  not  appreciate 
any  attempt  to  incite  refc>ellion  against  the 
legally  elected  administration  In  Washington. 

I  am  for  the  foreign  policy  of  my  Govern- 
ment 1  am  willing  for  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  make  and  to  execute  whatever 
plan  may.  In  its  judgment,  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  these  United  States,  and 
for  obtaining  and  s<?curlng  to  us  an  everlast- 
ing free  peace.  But,  as  for  me.  I  want  no 
part  of  a  peace  negotiateri  with  that  gangster. 
Hitler  And.  I  say.  there  can  be  no  peace  as 
long  as  Hitler  and  his  horde  of  heathens  run 
loose  upon  this  world. 

To  offset,  to  counteract,  the  pol.son  propa- 
ganda of  the.se  Isolationists — who  would 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Hitler— is  the  duty  of 
every  true  American,  and.  I  ask  of  you 
Americans  who  hear  me  tonight  to  read  the 
history  of  Europe  and  decide  for  yourselves 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  a  peace  with 
Hitler  Hitler  has  had  treaties  with  every 
nation  of  Europe.  I  ask  you  sjmply,  has  he 
kept  his  written  word""  His  he  kept  the 
peare  when  It  suited  hmi  to  make  war' 
Ycu  know  that  he  has  not! 

Since  I  have  menticned  true  Americans,  I 
might  pause  here  to  define  a  true  American 
The  test  of  a  true  American  is  whether  or 
not  he  or  slie  can  subordinate  his  or  her 
will  to  that  cf  ih^  Government  in  times  of 
nrticnal  emeri:.:-.cy  I  h.ive  said,  and  I  say 
again,  that  BfRTON  K  Wheeler  and  Charles 
Aueustus  Lindbergh  have  failed  to  meet  that 
tej^t 

But.  ycu  say;  Who  are  vi  u  to  qu.^stion  these 
men'  I  am  Just  a  soutri-^rn-born.  southern- 
reared,  country  boy  from  Alabama.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  occult  powers  I'm  Just 
a  lawyer,  a  plain  ordinary  American  citizen. 
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Some  cf  us  Lindberghs  are  like  that — ordi- 
nary, plain  citizens. 

I  haven't  flown  an  airplane  ac;'oss  the  At- 
lantic and  I  haven't  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  but.  in  my  opinion, 
neither  of  these  accompllshmer.ts  has  any 
particular  qualities   for   bram-btilding. 

Like  most  Americans,  I  don't  hesita*e  to 
say  what  I  think,  and  so.  just  as  an  ordinary 
American  citizen.  I  am  having  ray  say.  and 
as  such.  I  have  a  right  to  say  tnat  no  man 
has  a  nght  to  obstruct  his  govern^nent  during 
a  national  crisis — and  that  Is  exactly  what 
some  of  those  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington, 
and  one  member  of  the  family  cf  Lindbergh 
are  trying  to  do  now. 

In  my  cp.nlcn.  and  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama,  and  of  the  Nation  as  shown 
by  Dr  George  Gallup's  poll  and  the  one  in 
Fortune  M;igazine.  Hitler  mU3t  be  beaten. 
We  average  Americans  say  that  the  time  is 
her'^  for  aggre.ssive.  determined,  decisive, 
united  action  We  say  that  the  time  for  dis- 
sension and  division  of  opinion  has  long  since 
passed;  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  put  his 
party  alx)ve  his  country:  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  be  a  Democrat  before  he  .s  an  Amer- 
ican: that  no  man  has  a  right  to  put  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  his  own  personal  ambi- 
tion  above   his  Americanism. 

It  seems  to  me  I  -^an  remember  a  place  in 
m.y  sixth-grade  history  where  there  waf  a 
picture  of  a  disjointed  snake.  There  were 
13  pieces,  each  with  the  nam.e  of  one  of  the 
original  Colonies  Under  the  p.cture  were 
written  these  words;  "Join,  or  die."  At 
another  place  In  my  history  book  I  found 
these  words;  "United  we  stand— divided  we 
fall  "  No  truer  statements  can  be  made  of 
our  position  today. 

I  am  sure  that  Hitler  must  smack  his 
bkxxly  lips  In  glee  each  time  one  cf  these 
isolationists  suggests  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  alarm;  for  ii^as  it  not  been  his  boast  that 
America  will  be  an  Inside  Job?  H  tier  count- 
ed on  disunity.  Dividing  our  people  Is  part 
of  the  Nazi  plan.  In  Hitler's  book  he  writes: 
"It  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  me  to  produce 
unrest  and  revolts  In   the  United  States  " 

Except  for  their  attempt  to  create  dis- 
unity. I  can't  even  tell  ycu  what  most  of  the 
Isolationists  stand  for.  They  say  that  they 
are  for  a  strong  defense— yet  they  vote 
against  every  defense  measure.  Now,  I  do 
not  accuse  these  isolationists  of  being  Hitler's 
paid  agents  in  this  country:  I  simply  say  that 
whether  these  men  are  deliberate  (Quislings  or 
unconscious  ones,  they  are  Hitler's  greatest 
allies.  Through  exactly  their  kind  rf  tactics 
in  other  countries  Adolf  Hitler  has  been  able 
to  forge  his  ring  of  enslavement. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like  for 
these  isolationists  to  explain  I  would  like 
for  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh  to  explain 
why  it  would  be  disastrous  for  Europe  if  the 
United  States  started  shooting?  We  are  al- 
ready In  the  war.  Does  he  not  m?an  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  for  Hitler  a.id  Hitler's 
ambition  to  enslave  the  wnrW  And  may 
we  ask.  what  could  be  more  disastrous  fcr 
France.  Belgium.  Holland.  Denma'k.  Poland. 
Greece,  and  all  the  rest,  than  to  h;ive  Hitler's 
iron  heel  on  their  necks  We  would  like  for 
all  cf  them  to  explain  Just  what  n.akes  them 
think  Hitler  would  keep  a  negotiated  peace? 
Do  they  have  private  assurances?  We  would 
like  for  them  to  explain  just  how  they  clicse 
the  name  "America  First"? 

How  does  It  happen  that  in  England  the 
friends  of  Hitler  had  as  their  slogan  "Britain 
First"?  How  does  it  happen  that  in  certain 
South  American  countries  that  the  Nazi  rev- 
olutionists were  using  the  same  slogan?  Why 
is  It  that  many  of  their  statements  follow 
the  pattern,  and  are  often  In  the  exact  words. 
of  that  lying  propagandist.  Dr  Goebtx>ls? 
Tell  us  why  you  would  have  us  stand  by  like 
sheep  to  be  slaughtered? 


No,  gentlemen,  your  opposition  comes  too 
late.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  fixed.  You  can  accomplish  nothing  other 
than  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  Hitler.  You 
are  sowing  a  wljirlwind.  and  you  shall  reap  a 
storm;  a  storm  of  protest  and  resentment. 
You  have  misjudged  the  American  people.  Z 
tell  you  now.  tliat  you  will  not,  as  you  hope. 
ride  to  power  on  the  seed  of  dissension  and 
distrust,  division  and  disunity  which  you  sow. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  people.  They 
have  always  been  able  to  think  through — and 
to  take  straightforward  action.  They  can 
and  will  do  thi«  again. 

Yes;  the  great  majority,  the  overwhelming 
majority,  of  the  American  people  are  looking 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  leadership  and 
action.  We  average  Americans  are  grateful 
that  in  this  trying  time  he  has  the  courage 
to  face  the  issue  squarely.  Our  President 
has  a  Job  someM^hat  similar  to  the  one  the 
Immortal  Lincoln  had— the  Lincoln  that  we 
southerners  love,  not  because  he  had  the 
power  and  the  might  to  crush  the  South, 
but  because  he  had  the  courage  to  save  the 
Nation.  Lincoln  did  not  want  war.  No  one 
wants  war  now.  But,  war  In  Its  shooting 
stage  may  come;  and  when  It  does,  we  want 
to  be  fully  prepared.  We  want  the  ships  and 
the  guns,  and  the  tanks,  and  the  planes:  we 
want  the  best  and  the  strongest  Army.  We 
want  the  help  oif  the  men  in  the  plants;  but 
In  order  that  we  may  have  all  of  these,  and 
In  order  that  we  may  be  prepared,  we  want, 
and  must  have,  unity  now. 

America  has  no  choice  to  make  today. 
Hitler  made  that  choice  for  us  months  ago. 
He  decided  that  there  was  no  room  on  this 
world  for  nazi-ism  and  democracy.  We  can- 
not decide  whether  or  not  we  shall  fight, 
but  only  when  we  shall  fight;  and  delay  may 
deprive  us  of  that  choice.  I  am  not^ln  favor 
of  waiting  for  Hitler  to  come  over  here;  nor 
even  until  he  ts  able  to  set  up  bases  from 
whence  he  can  etrlke.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
waiting  until  Hitler's  jumping  Jack- 
Japan — decides  to  jump  The  only  thing 
Hitler  can  understand  Is  a  shooting  war. 
Let's  give  It  to  him,  and  sink  Japan's  fleet 
now.  And  then,  in  the  oriental  custom,  send 
them  a  note  saying  that  we  are  very,  very 
sorry;  yes,  very,  very  sorry— that  we  didn't 
do  It  sooner. 

Well,  folks,  remember  there  Is  one  Lind- 
bergh. Augustus  Franklin  Lindbergh,  the 
country  boy  from  Alabama,  who  is  no  ap- 
peaser;  and  who  Is  not  afraid  of  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 
Unite  behind  our  Government  now;  follow 
It  wholeheartedly;  and  when  the  dark  clouds 
of  these  trying  times  have  passed.  Old  Glory 
will  still  proudly  wave,  over  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.     Good  night. 


Opportunities    Which   the   United   States 
Has  Missed  to  Engage  in  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

'   F    NEW    Y.JRK 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  16. 1941 


RECORD    OF    WARS     1800-1941 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
what  a  glorious  opportunity  the  United 
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states  has  missrd  during  the  years  that 
have  intervenf^d  ^m(r  Gforge  Wa^hinp- 
ton  advi-sed  auainst  entering  entangling 
alliances  abroad,  exci'pf  when  the  United 
States  departed  frtin.  its  traditional  for- 
eign policy  in  1917  and  again  in  this  year 
ot  cur  Lord  1941 

Think  of  the  dead,  the  blind,  the  crip- 
pled, the  insane  who  mitht  have  been 
heroes  of  foieien  conflicts,  plot?,  and 
intrigue?  during  the  pa.^^t  140  years.  I 
insert  a  li^i  of  the  jt  st  opportunities  for 
participation  by  this  Givtrnment  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  ibroad  during  that 
period: 

THF     RrroRD      1800-1941 

1801  The  old  Gcrmar  Empire  broke  up  and 
all  territory  on  the  le't  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  Cfded  to  Frai.ce 

1802  French  aggressions  In  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland 

1805  England  declares  war  on  Spain. 
France  fights  Austria 

1806  Napoleon  enters   Berlin. 

1807  Napcleon  defea'5  Russia. 
18G8  Napoleon  lnvad?s  Spain. 

1809  Napoleon  Is  excommunicated  by  Pope 
a::d  puis  Pope  in  Jail 

1810  France  annexes  Holland  Turks  driven 
cut  of  Balkans 

1811  War  start.?  between  United  States  and 
England 

1812  Napoleon  derla:  es  war  on  Russia 

1814  France  Invaded  from  all  sides  Na- 
pcleon to  Elba  Br.tlsl-  siezc  and  burn  Wa.^h- 
Ington 

1815  Napclcf  n  leave-:  Elba  1«  defeated  by 
Britlfh  and  Germans  nt  Waterloo,  then  sent 
to  9t    Helena  for  life 

181fi  Holland  annexe^  Belgium. 
1817   Eriti>h    war?   In    Incl.a 

1822  Greeks  ai  d  Tu'k*^  at  war  CivU  war 
In  Spam 

182"^  French   Army  (nters  Spain. 
1RJ4  BrUt.'h  battle  f^r  Burma. 
1825   Russia  wars  on  Turkey. 
1R26   Ru«-5-;a   Irvade^  Peua 
1827  Tlirk«:  drive:,  fr^m  Cireere. 

1823  RuvMa  rvrrnnv.  Rumania 

1829  England  and  Au.'^tr  a  Intervene  against 
Rus.'-ia 

1830  Revolution  In  Poland  and  Prance 
Bfleiim  revolts  from    Hr'lland 

la^l  PruF.'ia  and  Au-trla  aid  Rup«;la  against 
Poland 

1832  Egypt  revolt.c  against  Turkey. 

1838  French  b<->mbaid  Mexican  ports 
collection    old  Ftyle. 

18.'?9  Britain  wais  on  China 

1846  War  between  Initcd  States  and  Mex- 
ico 

1848  Schleswlg-Holsem  flghta  Danish  an- 
nexation 

184;*   Dani.«h-Ruf*lan  war 

1850  Britain  blMckacf"^  Greece  Prussia  and 
AU'-tria  war 

1854  France  and  Enelai-.d  war  against  Rus- 
sia 

1856  British  war  oi    Ch:ra  and   Persia. 

1E61    Civil  War  in  U  ilted  States 

1864   Germans   defu.t    Danes 

ISee  War  between  several  German  states, 
Austria  wars  on  Italy 

1867  Civil  war  In  Japan. 

1868  Britain  Invad.s  Abyssinia.  Spanish 
revolution. 

1670  Franco-Germa  t  War. 
1871   Al.':^ace-Lfirrain3     goes     to     Germany. 
Back  to  France  In  1913  and  back  to  Germany 

in  1940 

1874  Spanish  civil  \rar. 

1876  Balkan  wars. 

1877  Civil   war  in  Japan 
Turks 

1879  British  war  on  Zulus 

1880  Botrs  and  British  battle. 

1881  France  wars  on  Tunis. 

1882  Britain  wars  en  Egypt. 

1884  Japan  wars  or   Korea. 

1885  Russia  wars  on  Afghanistan 


1887  Balkan  wars.    Itely  wars  on  Abysclnia 

1894  Japan  wars  on  China. 

1895  Bt.giUni  seizt*  Congo  state. 
IBi^S  Sp><ini&h-.\merKan   War. 

1899  Br. tain  wars  on  Boers. 

1900  Boxer  War  in  China 
1904  RuiSian-Jaj-anese  War. 
1910  Japan  takes  Korea. 
1912  Balkan  Wars 

1914  18  Ru&sia.  France.  Britain.  Italy. 
United  States.  Japan.  Rumania.  Serbia,  Bel- 
glum.  Greece.  Portugal,  and  Montenegro.  12 
nations,  battle  Germany.  Austria-Hungary. 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria 

1917  18  The  United  States  of  America  par- 
ticipated in  the  above  war 

1920  to  1930  A  brpathing  spell  and  period 
of  disarmament  conferences,  which  cbvlou&ly 
disarmed  no  nation  except    he  United  States 

1931  Japan  seizes  Marchukuo. 

1934  Italy  takes  Abyssinia 

1937  Japan  develop:-  an  "Incident"  In  China. 

1939  Germany  takes  Austria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Poland.  Prance  and  England  de- 
clare war  on  Ger.  .any 

1940  Russia  takes  part  of  Finland  Ger- 
many seizes  Denmark  and  defeats  Norway. 
Holland    Belgium,  and  France 

1941  Germany  and  England  at  war;  Italy, 
Rumania,  and  Japan  agam.^t  Gormany  In 
1P14  like  the  figuie.'  of  the  year,  they  have 
reversed  their  positions  and  are  with  her  In 
1941. 


Debt 


Ru.'^sla  wars  on 


Great   Lake«-St.    Lawrence    Seaway    and 
Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Tuesday.  September  16.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF   HON    GEORGE  A. 

DONDERO    OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record.  I  herewith  Include  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  over  station 
WJR.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  September  13, 
1941.  on  the  subject  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

I  sought  to  rectify  many  misunder- 
standing.'- and  exaggeraMons  of  this  proj- 
ect. It  IS  the  only  project  in  the  United 
States  comparable  with  the  Panama 
Canal.  Il  is  the  master  project  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  These  in 
opposition  to  the  seaway  have  made 
statements    and    claims    which    do    not 

square  with  the  facts. 

There  are  three  elements  outlined  In 
the  address  which  should  have  the  at- 
tention of  every  thoughtful  per.son — its 
possibility  to  navigation.  it5  power  ex- 
pectancy made  possible  and  incident  to 
the  navigation  feature,  and  the  element 
of  national  defense.  This  includes  the 
shipbuilding  facihties  of  the  Great  Lakes 
The  opening  of  this  waterway  will  add 
another  ocean  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world — the  Great  Lake.=  ,  which  contain 
cne-third  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  earth. 

The  address  follows: 

Announcfh.  At  this  time  we  Introduce  the 
Honorable    Geobge    A.    Dondeko,    Memt)er    01 


Congress  Xor  the  Seventecr.th  District  of 
Michigan  and  high  ranking  member  cf  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  cf  the 
United  States  House  of  Reprct-entatives,  who 
will  discuss  with  us  some  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  St.  Lawrence  s«>away  and  power 
project  and  the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  bill  authorizing  its  construction,  which 
was  recently  fsvorabl"  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee 

Congressman  Dondebo  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway  is  a  project  for  v.hich  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  other  States  m  the  Great  Lake? 
region  have  wi^rked  for  over  a  Icng  period  cf 
years  Jvsi  what  work  would  be  involvtd  in 
the  completion  of  this  project? 

Mr.    DoNDERO     The    amount    of    work    in- 
volved 15  not  nearly  as  extensive  as  many  be- 
lieve.    The  entire  seaway  system  consists  of 
the   Great    Lakes,    the   Soo   channels,    the   St. 
Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers,  the  Welland  Canal 
and   the   St    Lawrtnct    River      Mcst    cf    the 
necessary  work  in  the  Great  Lakes  and   the 
connecting  channels  ha.«.  new  been  crmplcttd"" 
Canada     completed     the     Weliand     Canal     In 
1932      Tlie    mtjor    portion    of    the    work    will 
be  aevottd  to  opening  up  a  48-mile  bottle- 
neck which  now  exisb-  m  the  International 
Rapids    section    of    the    St     Lawrtnce    River 
and    the    harnea.lng   if    2.200  000    horsepower 
of    elfctric    energy     developed    incidti.tal     to 
the  river  improvement      This  is  a  Ug-.cal  step 
If   p   section  cf  track  48   miles   m   length   in 
one   of    cur   transcontinental    railroads    were 
obstructed  by  rock,  or  if  a  similar  section  of 
the    Lincoln    Highway    were    w&thed    cut    by 
floixl.  a  way  wc  uld  be  quickly   l^und   to  re- 
move  tiie    rock    from   the    railroad  or    replace 
the  concrete    .n   the   highway   so  that   traffic 
might  be  resumed      That  is  lubstautially  the 
situation  that  exists  relative  to  the  St    Law- 
rence seaway      When  it  is  completed    a  2,400- 
mile  d«'«p-water  re  utt    with  27-fooT  channels. 
capable   ol   accommudalli.g   nearly   70   percent    « 
of  the   freight   car^n    sliips  cf  the  world,   will 
be   provided  and    ports   on  the   Great   Lakes 
will  thi-'n  have  direct  access  to  the  ports  of 
the  world 

Announcer  Statements  have  t>een  made 
to  the  etTect  that  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
would  cost  a"-  mucl  as  a  billion  dollars  to 
complete  Since  the  work  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  project  is  limittd  to  that  which 
you  have  outlined,  it  w  juld  seem  that  th:s 
fi  are  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Just  what 
would  be  the  ccist  to  the  United  States? 

Mr  D<:)NDEH(5  The  figure  ycu  mention  indi- 
cate* that  the  statement  came  from  an  op- 
ponent uf  the  seaway  for  It  is  more  than  five 
times  the  official  net  estimate  According  to 
Brig  Gen  Thomas,  M  Robins,  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Board  of  Engineers  appointed  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  make  a  complete  sur- 
vey. It  will  ccst  the  United  States  1285.000,- 
000.  and  nearly  oiK-ihlrd  of  this  total  will  t>e 
reiurntd  to  the  Unittd  S  ates  through  the 
sale  of  fKiwer  •  j  the  State  of  New  York. 
When  tlie  project  Is  completed  the  United 
States  will  have  expended  about  »302  OOO.OOO, 
less  igs. 000,000  from  power  sales,  and  Canada 
about  1277 .OOC  ,000  Because  of  Brigadier  Gcn- 
e"  al  Ri  bin's  knrwledpe  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors  problems,   his   statement   on    thi*   phase 

of  the  seaway  project  is  entitled  to  the  utmost 
weight 

Announcer.  Ccngreitman  Dcndero.  what 
factors  make  the  seaway  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Great  Lake*  region? 

Mr  DoNDEKO  The  potential  economic  ad- 
vantages of  the  s<aW8y  are  numerous.  Every 
survey  of  thi.s  iihase  of  the  pri  ject  Indicates 
that  the  grea-  Middle  West,  which  has  almost 
one-third  of  our  total  population,  would  en- 
Joy  greatly  reduced  iranspcrtaiion  costs, 
which  would  be  reflected  m  lower  hving 
costs  and  in  a  higher  net  returr  from  the 
exported  products  of  cur  farms,  our  factories, 
and  cur  mmcb.  Not  cnly  would  it  provide 
direct  water  transportation  to  foreign  porta, 
but  to  the  ccistal  ports  cf  ..ht  United  States, 
enabling    our     agnculiuie    and    Industry    to 
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iucccssfully  mept  world  ccn-.petlticn.  This 
W(  u.'d  r'.'ti:t  in  txp.i:;-:cn  of  our  industry  and 
afford  added  volume  to  rail  and  motor  trans- 
portation sys*pm5  and  this  in  turn  would 
provide  greater  cpprrtur.ity  for  employmrnt 
In  th '  Tf  Middle  West.  The  effect  of  the 
seaway  would  be  to  create  a  new  frontier  for 
America  and  cpen  up  vast  channels  of  trade 
not  new  enjii;. ed  by  the  great  Inland  empire 
eurrcuiidi.'.g  thp  Great  Lakes.  Cheaper  trai.s- 
poriation  co5-.s  will  make  It  possible  for  this 
country  to  ccmpete  with  cheap  labfjr  costs  of 
other  countries  without  reducing  the  stand- 
ard of  livin-  of  cur  workers 

AN.vorNCER  Tlie  President  has  asked  for 
the  seaway  as  a  defense  project.  In  what 
way  would  c  ur  defense  be  strengthened  by 
the  availability  of   the  seaway? 

Mr  DoNDERo.  The  Prpsident  has  sound 
reu'^ons  for  wanting  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
as  part  of  our  natianal-defen.se  program,  and 
I  concur  in  the  President's  vlcwp<5int.  First. 
the  seaway  would  make  possible  the  building 
of  naval  and  cargo  vessels  In  Great  Lakes 
shipyards  which  are  beyond  the  range  of 
bomber  attack  by  any  power  on  earth  Sec- 
ond, the  assurance  that  the  seaway  would  be 
promptly  completed  would  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Immediately  spread  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  ii^ship  contracts  among  Great 
Lakes  shipyards;  this  would  greatly  relieve 
the  pressure  on  coastal  shipyards  and  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  employment  in 
this  section  Third.  United  States  Army 
engineers  state  that  the  project  can  deHnitely 

be  completed  within  3  to  4  years,  and  this 
mean>  that  construction  of  cruii^ers  could  be 
commenced  at  once,  as  the  seaway  would  be 
ready  to  carry  them  to  the  sea  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  to  Join  cur  Navy 

Announcer.  It  t?  frequently  said  that  the 
defense  value  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is 
of  little  Importance  because  the  present 
emergency  will  be  over  before  Its  comple- 
tion 

Mr,  DoNDEXo.  Tl-:at  argument  Is  advanced 
by  opponents  of  the  seaway,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  Is  nothing  on  the  horizon  which 
Justifies  this  conclusion.  The  recent  turn 
of  events  in  Etirope  Indicates  that  the  pres- 
ent confiict  will  l>e  of  long  duration.  So 
long  as  this  condition  prevails  In  the  world 
the  United  States  must  be  fully  prepared  to 
meet  any  eventuality  Even  should  the  war 
clouds  suddenly  part  and  the  sun  once  more 
shine  through,  the  United  States  will  need 
the  seaway  more  than  ever  in  the  competition 
for  world  trade  that  Is  certain  to  follow, 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  war  It  Is 
agreed  by  traffic  experts  that  after  the  war 
competition  among  nations  for  world  trade 
win  be  intense  and  low  transportation  costs 
Will  be  a  viral  factor.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly Important  In  such  markets  as  the 
Latin-American  countries.  The  seaway  Is  one 
of  the  most  vital  phases  of  our  present  na- 
tional-defense program. 

ANNOtTNCTR  What  Is  labor's  attitude  to- 
ward the  seaway?  Mr  John  L.  Lewis  con- 
tends that  it  will  displace  coal  miners  ^nd 
has  placed  his  union,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  on  record  as  opposed  to  the 
8t    Lawrence  seaway, 

Mr  DoNDEHO  Mr  John  L  Lewis  did  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
In  opposition  to  the  seaway,  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  question  him  at  some  length 
His  contention,  however,  was  quite  thor- 
oughly disproved  by  Mr  N.  R  Danlellan.  di- 
rector of  the  St.  Lawrence  survey.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  his  report  on  the  effect 
of  the  seaway  on  the  coal  industry.  Accord- 
ing to  this  survey,  the  claims  of  the  coal 
operators  and  the  mine  workers  concerning 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  seaway  upon  the 
coal  Industry  are  unfounded  In  fact,  unsup- 
ported by  past  experience,  and  definitely 
erroneous.  The  facts  supporting  this  con- 
clusion are  set  forth  in  Mr  Danlellan's  report. 
Both  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
th^;  I.  O.  in  Michigan  have  announced  their 
■ul^rt   of   the  seaway.     The  statements  of 


Mr  Frank  X  Martel.  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  of  Mr.  Tiacy  M.  Doll,  of 

the  Wayne  County  Industria:  Union  Ccuncil. 
favoring  the  St.  Lawrence  project  are  in- 
cluded In  the  record  of  the  committees 
heanns.? 

Announcer.  Congressman  Do:."dero,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  you  actively  participated  In  the 
hearings  on  the  seaway  and  conducted  much 
of  the  cro-=s-e,xaminaticn  of  opposition  wit- 
nes.ses  Would  ycu  say  that  the  project  was 
approached  in  a  partLsan  r.anner? 

Mr.  DoNDERo.  Representative  Joseph  J 
M.^NSFiELD.  of  Texa5.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  a  Democrat,  afforded  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  both  proponent.^  and  opponents  of 
the  seaway  to  present  their  respective  cases, 
aiid  In  some  instance.s  called  upon  Repub- 
licans, your  speaker  Included,  to  preside  over 
the  hearings  At  no  time  during  the  hear- 
ing.s.  which  covered  a  pericd  of  2  months,  was 
there  any  evidence  of  a  partisan  attitude  In 
the  conduct  of  its  se.s.'^ions  It  wis  my  privi- 
lege to  work  with  A.ssi=tant  Secretary  of  State 
Adolf  A  Berle.  Jr  .  who  negotiated  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  St.Ttes  and  Canada, 
and  I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Congre:-s 
would  do  well  to  fellow  the  example  set  by 
the  committee  and  give  first  con-ideraticn  to 
the  welfare  of  the  great  Middle  West  and  of 
the  N.iticn  as  a  whole  in  determining  his 
attitude  toward  this  ma.ster  prciject  of  the 
North  American  Continent  Hen.-y  Clay  once 
took  a  very  antagonistic  attituce  toward  a 
project  which  was  cf  vital  import ance  to  this 

section  and  a  part  of  the  =eawa\  system  we 
are  now  discussing  The  Kentuciian.  in  op- 
pcsmg  the  canal  on  th;  Siult  Ste  Mane. 
said  that  it  was — I  quote — "a  v(ork  beyond 
the  remotest  settlement  in  the  United  States, 
If  not  In  the  moon"  and  that  tc  build  It 
"would  permit  OJibway  Indians  to  paddle 
down  In  blrchbark  canoes  in  order  to  see  the 
folly  of  the  white  man"  That  canal  has 
since  become  a  teeming  water  thoroughfare, 
moving  this  year  more  than  100,000.000  tons 
of  iron  ore  and  other  m.aterials  essential  to 
our  national  defense  This  tonnage  e.xceeds 
the  combined  total  of  the  Pananra  and  Suez 
Canals,  both  channels  open  foi  commerce 
throughout  the  year,  as  compared  to  the 
7-mciith  pericd  of  ship  movement  through 
the  Soo, 

Announcer.  The  seaway  projert  has  now 
been  reported  favorably,  and  I  a:.i  sure  that 
your  comments  on  the  action  of  your  com- 
mittee would  be  of  interest  at  this  time 

Mr  DoNDERO  The  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  after  nearly  2  months  of  hear- 
ings, voted  17  to  8  to  include  the  .-eawav  in 
what  IS  known  as  an  omnibus  bill  This 
omnibus  bill  is  an  authorization  bill  and  not 
an  appropriation  bill  It  will  authorize  the 
President  to  start  work  on  only  th  .se  projects 
with  a  definite  defense  value  Since  the 
President  himself  pleaded  for  the  seaway  as 
a  defense  measure,  it  is  apparent  that  we 
Will  get  started  Immediately  if  the  omnibus 
bill  passes.  The  Florida  ship  cana  and  other 
projects  which  I  have  consistently  oppos;ed. 
and  still  oppose,  are  embodied  In  this  same 
bill  These,  however,  can.not  be  justified  as 
defense  measures  and  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  indicate  when  their  construction 
may  be  undertaken  I  personally  would  very 
much  have  preferred  that  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway  be  considered  on  its  own  me-its  en- 
tirely divorced  from  any  other  project  It 
was  introduced  originally  In  that  form:  but, 
as  committee  hearings  progressed,  and  as  pres- 
sure was  applied  by  the  oppositio  i,  a  favor- 
able report  from  the  committee  appeared 
doubtful.  It  was  then  included  In  the  om.nl- 
bus  bill  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President. 

Announcer,  Now  that  the  seaway  has  been 
reported,  what  will  be  the  opposition 
strategy? 

Mr  DoNDERO,  It  Is  possible  that  every  single 
project  in  the  omnibus  bill,  except  the  sea- 
way, might  be  retained  Ycu  may  be  sure 
that   a  determined   effort   will   be    made    to 


strike  the  seaway  from  the  bill  when  It 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  House,  If  this  at- 
tempt succeed$ — and  It  will  be  backed  by  a 
well-organized  and  effective  lobby — the  om- 
nibus bin  will  be  passed  without  the  seaway 
For  this  reasoti  it  Is  Imperative  that  every 
Senator  and  every  Representative  from  every 
State  in  the  Midwest  rise  above  party  politics 
and  above  pertuasion  by  selfish  groups  and 
support  this  section's  right  to  an  outlet  to 
the  seven  seas  and  access  to  the  ports  of  the 
world.  When  debate  starts  In  the  House, 
around  the  flrt,t  week  In  October,  the  same 
opposition  we  heard  In  committee — an  op- 
position preseijtlng  the  strange  spectacle  of 
coal  miners  tfaming  up  with  utility  and 
railroad  representatives  and  operating  with 
unlimited  funHs — will  redouble  their  efforts 
to  strike  the  staway  from  the  bill. 

Announcer  Congressman  Dondero.  what 
can  the  people  do  to  aid  you  in  your  fight  to 
make  the  seaway  a  reality? 

Mr  DoNDERD  Opponents  of  the  seaway 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  succeeding  un- 
less the  people  of  Michigan  and  other  States 
In  the  Great  Lakes  region  stand  solidly  be- 
hind their  Senetors  and  Representatives  and 
urge  their  united  support  of  the  seaway. 
Some  of  these  Congressmen  who  have  sup- 
ported the  seaway  for  20  years  are  now  in 
doubt.  Some  have  been  cajoled  and  threat- 
ened by  the  opposition  and  have  heard  very 
little  from  the  home  folks  who  want  the 
seaway  project  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Detroit  seaway  committee  has  taken  the 
Initiative  In  organizing  support  for  the  sea- 
way and  friends  of  the  project  will  help  ma- 
terially by  offering  their  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance to  this  committee 

Announcer  Apparently  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  the  people  to  take  a  hand  In  the 
fight  to  get  the  seaway  started. 

Mr  DoNDFRO.  It  Is  either  now  or  never. 
Powerful  opposition  kept  It  from  passage 
when  It  was  previously  considered  on  the 
basis  of  its  economic  value  alone.  Today  it 
has  that  same  value,  plus  the  vital  extra 
advantage  of  bolstering  the  defense  program 
through  added  power  and  shipbuilding 
facilities.  If  It  cannot  be  passed  with  all 
these  favorlrj?  factors,  and  with  the  back- 
ing of  a  President  who  has  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  its  chances  of  ever  pass- 
ing are  very  remote  But  It  can  and  will  be 
passed  If  an  aroused  electorate  Instructs  Its 
Washington  representatives  to  support  this 
project  which  will  permanently  benefit  the 
great  Middle  West  and  its  40.000,000  people. 
It  is  the  only  project  on  the  North  American 
Continent  con^arable  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  land-locked  empire  of  ours  has  a  right 
to  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships  and  partici- 
pate In  the  tra^e  of  the  world. 

Announcer.  You  have  Just  listened  to  an 
Interview  with  the  Honorable  George  A. 
Dondero.  the  only  Michigan  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
United  States  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  who 
has  long  advocated  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  a  project  which  he  has 
terpncd  "the  master  project  of  the  North 
American  Continent," 


Inflation! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

F  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIONS 


Tuesdau^  September  16.  1941 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
on  Augu.st  12.  1941,  in  the  Evening  Ob- 
server, Dunkirk.  N.  Y 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  realize  th£  t  the  boondoggling 
of  billicns.  the  creatio:i  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing national  debt,  the  lending,  leasing, 
wasting,  and  squandi  ring  of  billions  of 
dollars  bring  an  inc\itable  pay  day.  as 
evidenced  by  the  tax  bill  now  before  the 
House  for  final  action. 

The  oflficial,^  -^f  the  ■jovernment  at  last 
admit  that  inflation  i?  here:  that  another 
tax  bill,  more  drastic  than  the  present 
one.  will  soon  be  necessary;  and  that  the 
specter  of  further  tax  bills  to  follow 
stands  in  the  door  of  every  home  in  the 
land.  I  have  warned  aeainst  this  very 
condition  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  8  years,  and  I  shall  still  resist  the 
expenditure  of  nondefense  billions  and  all 
expenditures  not  stiictly  for  our  own 
national  defense. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Dunkirk  (N   Y  )  Evening  Observer 
of  August  12,  1941 1 
A  danceb  greater  than  war 
It   is  not  certain   that   price  control  alone 
can  stop  a  run-away  irflatlon.     It  undoubt- 
edly would  help  but  It  now  appears  that  it 
Will  not  be  applied  wi:h  sufficient  force  to 

do  much  good.  By  th  ■  time  Congress  gets 
through  with  the  exceptions  (i.  e.  wages 
and  farm  prlcesl  the  teeth  will  be  pretty  well 
extracted 

Obviously  the  Natlor  wants  price  control 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  disaster  of  in- 
flation—but for  the  other  fellow.  Just  as  we 
think  the  other  fellow  ought  to  do  all  the 
conserving  of  gasoline.  Labor  Is  entirely 
willing  that  prices  shotild  be  controlled  un- 
less the  control  hits  \/ages  unmindful  ap- 
parently of  the  obvlour  fact  that  wattes  are 
the  largest  single  fa:tor  in  total  price. 
Farmers  take  the  same  point  of  view  In  re- 
spect to  farm  product:  Politicians  pander 
to  these  numerically  large  elements. 

People  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  groups 
powerful  enough  to  InCuence  politicians  and 
we  are  clearly  headed  for  trouble  unless 
groups  and  Individuals  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities. We  can  and  should  buy  de- 
fense bonds  AS  one  saeguard  against  infla- 
tion We  can  and  shotild  curtail  buying  and 
be  thrifty,  but  there  Is  a  serious  question  of 
whether  we  will  cr  not  before  It  Is  too  late. 
The  Nation  needs  every  possible  governmental 
aid  against  .so  terrible  a  danger. 

Inflation  is  no  idle  threat.  It  is  not  a 
danger  to  be  scoffed  at  The  German  pyeople 
who  lived  through  tfe  inflationary  period 
of  the  early  twenties  feir  inflation  more  than 
they  do  war  It  can  be  much  more  terrible 
as  a  human  disafter  If  we  hcpc  to  prevent 
it  we  must  not  only  £Ct  personally  and  In- 
dividually but  we  mu-t  lend  our  collective 
cooperation  to  the  Gcvernment  The  de- 
fense against  this  threat  calls  for  quite  as 
much  patriotism  and  sacrlflce  as  the  defense 
against  foreign  invasion. 


THERE     ARE     MAI 

Why  this  sudden  f 
anyway? 

Who  cares? 

You  care,  for  one. 

You  care  if  ycu  are 
Americans  who  hold  s< 
the  wife  or  child  of  su' 
if  ycu  are  one  of  the  n 
cans  who  are  benefic 
insurance,  or  of  the 
policies,  or  the  25  000  i 

And  that  begins  to 
every  b<^dy 

The  spectacular  loss' 
tiou  come  to  those  w 


.T   TO   PRorrcT 

ircre  about  inflation, 


one  of  the  45  000.000 
)cial-securlty  cards,  or 
h  a  holder  You  care 
early  40.0C*0  000  Amcri- 
aries   of   ordinary   life 

fO.OOO.OOC  industrial 
rcup  policies 

get   along   to   almost 

>s  in  a  period  of  Infla- 
nc  have  money      But, 


on  the  other  hand,  such  people  usually  man- 
age to  wangle  thrcugh  it  somehow  It  is  the 
little  fellow,  the  fellow  on  a  small  and  in- 
elastic salary  or  wage,  the  fellow  w:th  the 
small  savings  account  or  Insurance  nest  epg 
who  is  swept  dcwn  into  the  depths  of  un- 
spectacular misery  m  a  run-away  inflation. 

Many  more  people  have  a  stitke  in  preserv- 
ing some  kind  of  stability  In  the  relationship 
between  money  and  the  prices  of  things  than 
ever  before.  F'orty-five  millions  of  people 
now  have  social-security  accounts  who  did 
not  have  them  a  few  years  ago  Such  of 
them  as  have  made  ever  S250  a  month,  for 
Instance,  for  a  period  of  10  years  wUl.  when 
they  reach  65  years  of  age  begin  to  receive 
*44  a  month  until  they  die  Such  a  man's 
Widow,  his  unmarried  children  under  18.  are 
also  in  line  for  benefits 

So  every  man  and  woman  working  under 
Social  Security  has  a  stake  in  preventing 
inflation  even  though  many  of  them  are 
apparently  not  conscious  of  it.  For  if  by  the 
time  they  reach  age  65,  that  »44  a  month 
won't  buy  cigarettes,  the  whole  elaborate 
scheme  for  their  protection  and  security  col- 
lapses just  when  the  power  to  earn  Is  also 
gone. 

That  Is  why  every  effort  must  be  made  now 
to  restrain  the  rising  price-wage  cycle  That 
Is  why  the  Government  Is  trying  to  sell  de- 
fense bonds  In  buying  defense  bonds  ycu 
lend  your  actual  money  to  the  Government, 
which  wUl  pay  it  back  after  10  years  with 
interest.  If  the  Gcvernment  doei  not  get 
enough  money  that  way,  it  will  borrow  it  from 
banks,  which  simply  create  the  credit  where 
no  money  existed  before,  thus  expanding  the 
currency  without  adding  correspondingly  to 
production.    That  Is  inflation 

The  prospect  of  Inflation  Is  not  something 
that  concerns  only  the  rich.  It  concerns 
everv  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  children,  perhaps   most  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  devastating  conse- 
quences of  inflation  are  not  new.  An 
eminent  Enghsh  lawyer  and  economist, 
writine  in  1850  warned  his  countrymen 
of  the  perils  of  inflation  caused  from 
excessive  debt  and  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  these  words; 

As  long  as  we  can  coiitrlve  to  pay  the  In- 
terest of  the  debt,  we  postpone  the  fatal 
consequences  of  our   past   extravagance. 

But  who  can  contemplate,  without  a  shud- 
der the  dawn  of  that  morning  when  it  shall 
be  announced  that  the  dividends  (interest 
on  the  Nation's  debt  t  can  no  longer  be  paid. 

E\ery  banker,  every  merchant,  every  in- 
surance company  is  at  once  insolvent  No 
checks,  no  banknotes  are  of  any  value. 
Even  speclt  disappears.  Every  man  hides  or 
clutches  with  a  death  grip  his  sovereign  or 
shilling  There  are  no  funds  to  pay  wages. 
None  to  f:upport  the  poor,  none  to  carry  on 
the  government  or  pre.'ierve  the  peace. 
•  •  •  What  was  yesterday  the  most  val- 
uable property,  today  exists  not.  The  Just 
title  to  all  other  property  is  gone.  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  author 
whose  observations  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  so  prophetic, 
makes  tills  further  comment: 

Debts  are  the  most  disagreeable  subject  to 
which  the  attention  of  debtors  can  be  solic- 
ited. The  public,  deluded  by  fallaclus  hopes 
of  beneflt,  sometimes  from  commercial 
changes,  pursues  its  favor:te  theory,  till  the 
pursuit  IS  given  up  as  hopeless,  or  experience 
undeceives  it  It  then  chases  seme  fresh 
phantom  Persons  of  m' re  reflection  are 
apt  to  silence  apprehension  by  the  selfish 
hope  that  things  will   last   their  time 

Governments,  all  the  while,  are  too  happy 
If,  by  'empurary  expedients,  th(y  can  make 
endsmeet  or,  at  the  very  best,  secure  a  small 
margin  of  receipt  above  expenditure,  and 
have  no  notion  of  such  a  degree  of  political 
virtue  as  would  lead  them  to  make  any  sacri- 


fice to  Insvire  the  financial  prosperity  of  their 
successors. 

Mr  Speaker  the  tax  biH— H,  R  5417— 
It  IS  estimated,  will  yield  $3,553,400,000 
and  It  is  hera.ded  as  a  measure  to  pre- 
vent inflation  The  fact  Is  that  it  will 
yield  in  revenue  during  the  fiscal  year 
1942  only  $1,'jOG  000,000,  while  of  this 
$1,200,000  000  will  be  rtquired  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  The  bal- 
ance of  $700,000,000  for  national  defense 
to  meet  comrr.itments  of  $52,000  000.000 
for  such  purpose  cannot  but  emphasize 
to  what  extent  the  people  must  eventu- 
ally be  taxed  to  preserve  the  credit  cf 

the  Government. 


The  Pending  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

'  OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  September  16,  1941 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foilowing  statement 
concerning  my  position  on  the  Revenue 

Act  of  1941: 

During  my  legislative  experience  I  have 
stated  frequently  that  I  would  always 
make  every  effort  within  my  power  to  ad- 
vance and  defend  the  theory  Ci  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  load. 
taking  into  consideration  both  the  ability 
of  thp  taxpayer  to  pay  and  his  obligation 
to  his  Government  resulting  from  the 
benefits  he  has  received  ihtrtfrcm. 

For  many  days  1  have  considertd  the 
various  phase.s  of  tlic  bill  in  question,  the 
so-called  Revenue  Act  of  1941.  and  1  can- 
not feel  that  I  would  be  justified  in  sup- 
porting it.  Accordingly  I  am  opposed  to 
its  passage,  and  had  tliere  been  a  record 
vote  on  the  bill  I  would  have  been  re- 
corded against  it. 

Many  weeks  ago.  in  letters  to  leadeis 
of  the  "conpres«:  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned With  the  task  of  drafting  tax  bills 
and  in  personal  interviews  with  them,  I 
proposed  and  urged  enactment  of  a  gross 
profits  tax  to  defray  the  cost  of  national 
defense.  At  the  same  time  I  proposed 
that  such  a  b;ll  be  so  written  as  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  both  national  defense 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing a  reasonable,  dirtx-t.  Federal  old- 
age  pension  system  to  replace  our  present 
unsatisfactory  S'ate-Foderal  cocperatite 
pension  plan  under  the  Social  Stcurity 
Act. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  some  who  aie 
certain  of  making  vast  profits  from  na- 
tional-defen.se  production  while  others 
are  unfortunately  and  unavoidably  suffer- 
ine  from  economic  maladjastment,  I  feel 
that  my  gross  profits  tax  plan  is  fully  Jus- 
tifi(d.  It  would  have  taxed  most  these 
who  are  most  able  to  pay  and  in  so  doing 
would  have  placed  the  defense  tax  on  an 
entirely  equ, table  basis.  Those  who 
make  the  rr.ost  profit  can  afford  and 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  that  privilege. 
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These  facts  would  not  be  true  of  the 

present  bill. 

My  cpposition  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
friendly  protest  and  in  support  of  my  fre- 
quently stated  tax  policy.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  time  is  near  when  Congress  will 
be  required  to  adopt  the  gross-profits  tax. 


Character  Is  Esseotial  m  All  of  Life 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  August  28,  1941 


LETTER     PUBLISHED     IN     THE    POINTER, 
WEST   POINT   MIUTARY   ACADEMY 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  friends  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
which  was  published  in  The  Pointer  for 
May  9.  1941.  The  Pointer  is  a  magazine 
published  by  the  cadets  at  West  Point. 
The  letter  was  written  by  an  unknown 
American  Army  officer  in  France  to  his 
son.  who  was  about  to  graduate  at  West 
Point.  The  letter  as  published  in  the 
Pointer  was  as  follows: 

Mt  DI-.AR  Son  Jim 

The  Corps  is  indeed  fortunate  to  he  able 
to  read  at  this  time  une  of  the  most  remark- 
able documents  ever  printed  In  the  Pointer. 
Twenty-two  years  have  passed  since  these 
words  were  penned;  yet  they  might  well  have 
t>een    written    yesterday. 

HEAEKJVARTtRS    FirTH    ARTILLERT    BRIGADE, 

Dudelange.  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemberg, 

January  26,  1919. 
Mt  Dzar  Son  Jim  :  For  one  reason  at  least, 
or  one  of  many  1  hasten  to  add,  I  was  very 
glad  the  war  ended  when  it  did,  for  you 
would  have  doubtless  been  expecting  on  your 
graduation  from  West  Point  some  sort  of 
"Letter  from  father  to  son  on  starting  In 
life."  or  "Advice  from  an  old  soldier  to  a 
young  one " 

And  having  knowledge  of  our  work  over 
here  you  may  have  looked  for  something  very 
helpful,  some  sort  of  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties; or  pK-)ssibly  scire  rules  of  procedure  and 
conduct   in   ycur  own  work 

It  waj?  precisely  because  1  knew  my  inability 
to  help  you  as  I  felt  the  desire  to,  son,  that  1 
was  rejoiced  m  a  me.i5ure  that  you  had  to  go 
back  for  a  time  to  West  Point,  and  that, 
therefore.  I  d:d  not  have  to  make  the  attempt. 
For  I  have  been  unaoie  to  discover  or  to  for- 
mulate any  such  general  rules,  any  easy  sc;lu- 
tion  of  the  difficulties  of  life  either  on  the 
field  cf  battle  or  In  general;  any  sort  of  ever- 
ready  "slide  rule"  vcu  mlcht  have  taken  out 
of  your  dl.spatch  c^-e  and  found  applicable 
ror  every,  or  even  any.  problem. 

The  men  I  have  seen  succeed  here  appear 
to  me  to  t)e  generally  the  ones  I  saw  doing 
well  before  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reasci-.s 
as  to  character,  energy,  and  application.  It 
has  se€med  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  old  rules 
of  conduct  and  preparation  are  the  only  ones 
that  I  know  about  yet. 

1  have  seen  men  work  In  different  manners. 
c!  course,  as  la  natural  for  people  with  differ- 
ent   tamperamenta.     Some    are    in    a    great 


hurry  when  things  are  moving  (juickly  and 
ge*  thcjse  around  them  pretty  nervous 
Others  are  steady  and  calm  when  the  crisis 
comes  and  are  a  great  help  to  the  -est.  Some 
of  tho^e  who  seem  tc  be  cf  a  phlegmatic  dis- 
position appear  to  get  excited;  anci  S'.  rr.e  men 
of  nervous  temperament  are  very  calm  when 
the  decLsicns  have  to  h-  made  that  affect  not 
only  themselves  but  also  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  others;  and  .so  It  gce~,  very  diflQcult  to 
sum  up 

Scvr.c  pray  m  danger,  even  at  times  when 
other,  feel  that  all  ought  to  sle^p  and  get 
strength  for  the  r.ext  task;  some  get  very 
wrought  up  and  swear  a  bit.  thoush  in  time 
of  danger  even  th<jse  who  are  accistcmed  to 
use  prcl.inity  are  liable  tc  be  cleaner  m  speech 
and  word. 

Seme  are  able,  it  seems,  t^.  get  the  whole 
wtiTid  cut  of  ttieir  mir.d.s  save  the  ••mi.sslon" 
for  the  moment,  and  thus  to  concentrate  the 
wliole  value  of  their  minds  cr.  the  proper  so- 
lution cf  the  problem  with  whicli  they  are 
then  confronted.  This  is  very  Lelpfui.  for 
even  the  hardest  problems  usually  come  to 
you  pha.se  by  phase,  and  if  each  is  succe.«sfully 
handled,  the  next  is  made  easier,  cf  cr,urse 
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So  If  I  were  to  try  to  give  yov  anv  rules  I 
know  I  would  make  poor  ones  In  a  general 
way.  I  can  only  say  it  is  the  old,  old  rule  of 
the  book:  Character  and  diligence  and  in- 
du~try — always  industry  and  ?eal  and  speed; 
speed  unconnected  with  flurry  or  confusion", 
though,  and  so  that  others  may  be  carried 
along  without  making  "-.hem  nervou.s  cr  get- 
ting them  confused  Everything  has  to  be 
watched  and  double  checked,  especially  the 
first  days  and  weeks  cf  battle— worlc  with  new 
ofllcers  and  men  If  ycu  have  all  the  plans 
well  made  and  It  seems  that  nothing  can  go 
amiss,  yet  you  must  still  take  other  precau- 
tions to  se«  that  It  does  go  right 

As  to  prayer,  my  idea  Is  that  liko  most  pre- 
cautions for  war.  It  is  helpful  mde.  d.  but  like 
the  others  It  may— yes.  mu~t— l-.ave  to  be 
done  in  the  years  before  the  war  or  the  emer- 
gency (The  French  officer  with  mv  brigade 
says  General  Foch  rarely  misses  a  chance  to 
attend  mass  ) 

One  or  two  old  and  well-kncAn  maxims 
-still  seem  new  to  me:  "If  ycu  are  In  doubt  1:; 
a  tactical  way,  the  best  thing  is  to  go  for- 
ward"; "without  any  speciflc  crders  move 
toward  the  sound  of -the  euns":  'ti-.e  more 
you  can  arrange  to  go  personallv  among  your 
men  the  better  they  will  feci  and  the  better 
they  will  do." 

All  this  involves  the  steady  effort  to  think 
as  little  as  you  can  do  of  your  own  fortunes 
and  your  own  comfort  of  course;  it  neces- 
sitates so  far  as  ycu  are  concerned  a  sur- 
render— or  a?  near  to  it  as  you  can  -tme 

While  the  tasks  are  difficult  at  times  and 
the  results  demanded — ar.d  remem  jer  aiwavs 
It    IS    the    result    and    not    the    means   cr   the 
difflculnes    that    must    first    cf    all    concern    ! 
ycu  — are  not  always  easy  to  accomplish,  yet    I 
even,  when  m  command  ycu  are  not  left  alone    ' 
cr  withcut  many  aids      Tne  cheerfulness  and 
loyalty    and    bravery    and   clear    Jucgment    of 
comrades  and  assistants  are   a  great  help. 

Then  there  are  often  audible  vexes — even 
in  the  dm  of  battle — seme  welcome  and  some 
unwelcome.  The  Old  Devil  natural. y  likes  to 
have  a  say  at  times  The  Voice  of  the  Spirit 
cf  Duty  and  the  Spirit  cf  Honor— the  two  old 
fellows  who  travel  so  much  tcgethei.and  who 
are  such  great  chum.,s — can  be  heard  at  times 
too.  and  they  always  like  t  be  :lear  and 
brief,  even  though  they  are  shy  and  not  given 
to  intruding  if  not  wanted.  The  voice  of  i 
ambiticn  some  hear  very  clearly,  and  to  some 
it  appears  to  be  a  great  aid;  ethers  mav  not 
be  helped  so  much  by  this  spirit— it  may  be 
that  this  old  fellow's  advice  ought  to  be 
examined  closely  before  t>eing  followed  too 
quickly. 


Then  you  will  never  be  where  the  spirit  of 
the  past  is  not  close,  and  the  voice  of  helpful 
people  who  lore  you  accompany  It.  Among 
those  that  are  potent  I  agree  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  many  who  have  before  said  the 
same  thing,  that  the  voice  of  counsel  of  good 
women  who  seem  to  be  near  ycu  is  of  great 
value  and  aid.  You  would  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  that  of  two  of  such  Judg- 
ment and  vision  as  your  mother  and  "dear 
grandmother"--who  was  to  me  so  good  a 
second  mother,  while  I  had  alBo  the  advan- 
tage of  the  clear  memory  of  my  own  mother's 
ideals  and  splendid  powers. 

So  you  see  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  writ- 
ing and  have  fceen  unable — as  I  knew  would 
be  the  case — to  formulate  any  new  things  for 
you.  son.  or  to  make  any  easy  rules. 

With  lots  of  love. 
Affectionately, 

D.U). 


Conditions  in  Miik-Producing  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 


Tuesday.  SeptcmbeT  16.  1941 


STATEMENT   OF  A  FARMER  TO   A   CINCIN- 
NATI TIMES-STAR  REPORTER 


.1         

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
recently  we  have  been  hearing  much  re- 
garding increased  farm  income,  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  and  the  high  prices  that 
are  being  received  by  tillers  of  the  soil 
I  for  products  from  the  farm.  Most  of 
such  reports  emanate  from  those  having 
no  real  knowledge  of  farm  conditions. 

I  represent  a  rural  district.  As  a  pub- 
lisher of  a  number  of  newspapers  it  has 
been  my  business  for  many  years  to  re- 
cord farm  conditions  and  happenings.  I 
am  also  the  owner  and  operator  of  sev- 
eral farms.  Both  as  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher and  as  a  farm  operator.  I  know 
there  is  no  great  prosperity  in  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  Central  West 
Of  course,  the  industrial  boom  in  the 
cities,  that  has  come  from  war  expendi- 
tures, has  brought  about  a  better  market 
for  some  agricultural  products  As  a 
result  .some  of  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  are  better  ofT  today  than  they  were 
a  year  or  so  af o,  for  prices  of  some  farm 
products  have  risen  a  little  more  rapidly 
than  the  cost  of  things  the  farmer  is  re- 
quired to  purchase. 

However,  s^ch  a  condition  does  not 
prevail  as  far  as  the  milk  producers  are 
concerned.  Tcday  in  my  section  of  Ohio 
in  the  Cincinnati  milkshed,  most  of  th° 
farmers  are  receiving  less  for  their  milk 
than  they  wene  paid  6  or  8  months  ago. 
This  in  spite  of  ever-increasing  costs 
Recently  a  number  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  Cincinnati  milkshed  area  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the  entire  milk-produc- 
mg  and  distribution  sitaation.  Officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
conducted  investigations  and  hearings 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Congress,  and  for 
the  enlightenment  of  those  not  informed 
as   to   actual  conditions   on   the   milk- 
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producing  farm.<;  cf  thi.s  country,  I  am 
herewith  including  a  statement  given  by 
a  farmer  in  my  arta  by  a  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  reporter.  I  b(  lieve  this  state- 
ment paints  a  true  woi  d  picture  that 
graphically  describes  tht  present  situa- 
tion on  many  of  the  farms  of  America, 
and  is  worthy  of  careful  .study  and  con- 
sideration.   It  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star] 

(By  Joseph  Lashly) 

I  have  been  a  farmer  in  Hamilton  County 
for  24  years.     1  work   hard    »nd  according  to 

the  other  farmers  In  this  district,  1  am  a  good 
operator.  It  might  surprise  you  to  know 
then,  that  during  the  next  month  or  so,  I 
plan  to  close  up  i«y  farming  operations  and 
go  into  the  city  to  look  foi  a  Job  In  one  of 
these  defense  plants.  The  way  things  stand 
now,  my  18-year-old  daughter  makes  more 
money  working  40  hours  a  week  in  an  office 
than  I  do,  working  76  hours  a  week  on  a 
farm. 

Now  there's  nothing  verv  unusual  about 
a  farmer  quitting  buslnes:;.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  though,  that  there's  a  lot  of 
farmers  In  this  nelghborhcod  who  feel  the 
same  way  I  do.  They  are  villlng  to  give  up 
the  land  they  love  for  a  fe^v  solid  dollars  in 
a  pay  envelope.  I  can't  tell  you  about  all 
their  difficulties  but  I  can  tell  you  about 
mine.     So  here  goes: 

OWNS    100    ACHES 

1  am  46  years  eld  My  firm  includes  100 
acres  and  Is  In  a  district  that  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  otie  of  the  b<  st  farming  lands 
in  the  State  My  one  daug  iter  works  in  the 
city  and  the  other  two.  one  21  and  the  other 
16,  help  my  wife  In  keeping  up  the  house  and 
doing  chores  around  the  l.^rm  I  have  no 
sons. 

This  farm  I  work  has  been  in  the  family 
for  75  years.  My  father-in-law  is  the  owner. 
Each  year  I  give  him  one-half  of  the  grain — 
wheat  and  corn — that  I  produce.  Dtiring  the 
past  several  years  he  has  Just  about  gotten 
enough  out  of  this  to  pay  'he  taxes  and  In- 
surance. In  other  words,  he  got  about  $400 
last  year  out  of  a  farm  that  Is  worth  $20,000. 

I  am  not  the  kind  of  a  farmer  who  keeps 
lots  of  records.  I  do  knew  this,  however. 
Last  year  I  worked  as  harJ  as  1  have  ever 
worked  In  my  life.  'V^^1en  I  sat  down  and  fig- 
ured out  what  all  this  work  had  brought  me, 
I  found  that  I  had  taken  $400  out  of  the  bank 
to  keep  living.  In  other  -vords.  Instead  of 
being  ahead,  I  was  behind  $400. 

ALL    DAIRY    F\P.  MFRS 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
have  to  put  up  with.  All  the  members  of  my 
family  have  been  dairy  farmers.  About  5 
years  ago,  I  had  16  of  the  finest  Holstein 
cows  you  could  find  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
In  some  months  I  shipped  us  much  as  12,000 
pounds  of  milk.  I  was  working  hard  but  I 
was   making  money. 

Then,  several  things  began  to  happen.  The 
cost  of  dairy  feed  started  to  climb,  the 
drought  burned  my  pastu-es  but  my  milk 
checks  became  smaller  and  smaller — although 
I  was  turning  out  Just  as  much  milk.  The 
price  of  beef  went  up  so  I  .'Started  selling  my 
cows.  Now  I  turn  out  only  a  half  can  of 
milk  a  day  and  the  cattle  I  have  are  nothing 
but  scrubs. 

Ycu  might  ask.  "Why  d  ^n^t  you  go  back 
Into  the  milk  business?  Prices  are  going 
up" 

Here's  the  answer,  A  decmt  milk  cow  now 
sells  for  about  $100.  There  was  a  day,  though 
back  In  1930,  when  I  coulc  get  all  I  wanted 
for  $35.  I  would  need  1 1  least  six  cows 
to  start  back  In  business.  That  would  be 
$600. 

HASN'T    COT    $600 

I  haven't  got  $600.  and  even  if  I  did.  I 
doubt    If   I    would    spend   it    on    cows.     The 
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chances  are  that  I  would  work  hard  all 
winter  with  those  animals  and  then  find  cut 
that  I  lost  money.  If  I  go  into  the  city  and 
work  for  $20  a  week  I'm  sure  that  I'm  adding 
to  the  breadbasket,  and  that's  something. 

If  you  think  It's  Just  the  milk  business 
that's  bad,  listen  to  what  happened  to  me 
last  year:  I  decided  that  I  would  raise  hogs. 
In  addition  to  buying  the  pigs.  1  also  spent 
about  $250  fixing  up  the  pierpen.  I  worked 
like  a  draft  horse  Every  day  I  went  into 
the  city  and  bought  skim  milk  to  feed  the 
hogs.  They  blossomed  like  sunflowers.  I 
thought  I  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  the 
world  Finally  I  took  them  to  yards — the 
fattest  hogs  you've  ever  seen.  They  paid  me 
$6  15  per  hundred  pounds.  That  was  Just 
enough  to  pay  for  the  skim  milk  and  the 
transportation.     I  lost  my  shirt  on  that  deal. 

ONLY   EMPTY  CANS 

I  have  never  been  one  to  oppose  Govern- 
ment regulations  Several  years  ago  the 
Government  man  told  me  that  I  would  have 
to  build  a  new  milk  house  According  to 
the  regulations,  it  had  to  be  built  out  of 
concrete.  I  went  into  the  city  and  hired  a 
union  bricklayer.  I  worked  with*him  every 
day — in  fact,  I  worked  much  harder  and 
longer  than  he  did.  because  m.y  day  starts 
at  5  a.  m  and  I  am  never  finished  until  about 
8  p  m.  The  resi  It  was  that  my  milk  house 
cost  me  about  $200.  The  only  thing  in  that 
milk  house  now  is  a  bunch  of  empty  cans. 

Most  city  people  who  talk  to  us  farmers 
seem  to  think  that  we're  rolling  in  clover. 
One  man  asked  me  why  I  didiVt  get  the  bank 
to  lend  me  $2,000  to  put  me  back  ir.to  the 
business  Frankly.  I  don't  think  Id  ever  get 
the  $2,000  back.  The  reason  Is  simply  that 
things  cost  too  much — that  is.  everything  but 
the  things  I  sell.  For  Instance,  you  can't 
get  a  farm  hand  now  for  less  than  $50  to 
$60  a  month,  plus  his  keep,  of  course.  I  did 
my  thrashing  this  year  with  a  couple  of 
15-year-old  boys.  They  were  worth  $1  a  day, 
but  I  had  to  pay  them  $1.75. 

Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  misunderstand 
me.  I  know  that  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  know 
that  my  place  is  on  the  farm  I  don't  want 
to  go  into  the  city  to  work,  but  111  have  to. 
I  have  to  eat.  Just  like  anybody  else.  If  I 
can't  eat  and  pay  my  bills  working  the  earth, 
then  I'll  go  into  the  city  and  work  in  a  de- 
fense plant.  You  say  that's  bad,  because  my 
farm  Is  also  a  defense  plant.  I  agree  with 
you,  but  I'm  dern  quick  to  add  that  there's 
no  boom  on  my  farm. 

If  you  say  that  my  present  tough  luck  Is 
Just  temporary.  I'll  agree  with  you  on  that 
in  general  principle,  but  that's  all.  I  have 
been  having  tough  luck  now  for  4  or  5  years, 
and  I  Just  cant  take  it  any  more.  There  was 
a  day— for  instance,  back  in  1927  when  I 
cleared  $1,000  out  of  this  farm.  That  was 
money  in  the  bank.  In  addition  to  that  I 
bought  about  $1,200  worth  of  new  equipment 
and  paid  cash  for  all  of  It  In  that  year 
housewives  could  buy  a  quart  of  milk  for 
13  cents.  I  was  getting  $3.45  a  hundred- 
weight for  my  milk.  Now  the  housewife  still 
pays  13  cents  for  lier  bottled  milk,  but  my 
milk  checks  show  that  I'm  not  getting  much 
more  than  a  $2  blend  price  for  the  milk  I  sell. 

NOT  MAKING   MONET 

During  the  past  few  years  they've  made 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  milk  so 
complicated  that  most  farmers  can't  under- 
stand It.  All  we  know  Is  that  we're  not  mak- 
ing money  and  that  we  can't  continue  under 
this  present  set-up.  I  don't  know  if  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  dealers,  the  cooperative  milk 
associations,  or  us  farmers  are  to  blame. 
Seme  say  the  consumers  have  brought  this 
situation  about  because  they  won't  pay  a 
decent  price  for  the  things  they  eat.  No 
matter  who's  to  blame,  I  think  something 
shculd  be  done  about  it  right  quick. 
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Mr.    VORYS    cf    Ohio.     Mr.    Speaker, 

September  17  is  Constitution  Day  We 
celebrate  the  signing  of  our  Constitution 
in  Philadelphia  154  years  ago  by  the 
Delegates  who  had  labored  tnroueh  the 
sultry  summer  of  1787.  Tcday  we  have 
the  oldest  constitutional  povernmcnt  on 
earth.  In  a  time  of  world-wide  war  and 
revolution,  our  Constitution  is  once  more 
on  trial.  Our  celebration  this  year 
should  bo  more  than  a  perfunctory  cere- 
mony. We  should  study  what  our  Con- 
stitution means  to  us  and  determine  how 
to  preserve  it. 

Our  Constitution  was  a  part  cf  the 
American  Revolution.  The  D*."claratlon 
of  Independen'^e  was  not  only  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  freedom  of  the  North 
American  cclonie>  from  British  rule,  but 
a  declaration  of  the  inherent  freedom  of 
all  men  from  intfrference  of  all  govern- 
ment with  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  This  is  why  it  was  of  eternal 
and  universal  jignif^cance.  The  Amer- 
ican Constitution  furnished  the  machin- 
ery by  which  these  freedoms  were  as- 
sured to  the  American  people. 

A  constitution  is — uhat  constitutes  a 
government — the  way  i:  works.  We  are 
all  familiar  wul"i  the  broad  provisions  of 
our  Constitution:  an  executive,  a  legis- 
lative body,  and  a  judiciary  all  with 
limited  powers;  a  Congress  consisting  of 
a  Senate  and  a  Hou.'^e  of  Representatives, 
SO  that  large  and  small  States  may  have 
fair  representation.  The  powers  of  the 
central  government  over  the  States  are 
limited. 

We  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  gviarantcping 
the  fundamental  fieedoms  of  individual 
citizens  against  all  branches  of  their 
government. 

We  speak  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
bulwark  of  our  liberties.  We  miust  re- 
member that  it  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum  or  in  general.  It  either  affects 
individual  men  in  their  daily  lives  or  it  is 
of  no  effect  at  all.  It  g:\-'\^  individual 
men  who  are  temporarily  holding  public 
office  power  .o  do  things  that  they  could 
not  do  without  the  Constitution.  It  puts 
limits  upon  the  activities  of  men  who 
temporarily  hold  public  office  wluch 
would  not  exist  without  the  Constitution. 
It  gives  the  individual  citizen  certain 
rights  and  certain  duties  which  otherwise 
he  would  not  have. 

THE    REAL   CONSTrrLTICN 

The  parchment  bearing  the  words  of 
the  original  Ccnstituticn  with  tine  origi- 
nal signatures  of  the  men  '«ho  niade  it 
rests  in  a  beautiful  shrine  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington.'  No  Ameri- 
can can  look  upon  it  without  deep  feelings 
of  awe  and  reverence.  The  real  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  however,  is  either  im- 
pressed in  the  minds  cf  our  citizens  and 
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guides  and  controls  and  limits  what  we 
do.  or  else  it  is  net  a  constitution  at  all, 
because  only  in  this  way  does  it  "consti- 
tute" our  Government  and  our  way  of 
life.  It  li;  eithei  alive  or  it  is  dead.  It  is 
not  enouph  that  we  should  know  the  pro- 
visions of  thp  Ccn.>titution  and  give  them 
lip  Service.  We  must  net  cnly  have  it,  we 
mu^i  not  only  know  it,  but  it  must  eruide 
and  control  tht-  activitie.^  of  those  among 
u.s  who  are  in  temporary  positions  of 
power  in  order  to  serve  the  individual 
citizen. 

OUR    CONSTITUTION    NOT    AN    INVENTION 

We  think  of  our  Constitution  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  founding  fathers,  but  no 
sinRle  provision  of  it  was  new  to  the 
Revolutionary  veterans  who  labored  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union  They  simply 
combined  pnnciple.s  which  had  been 
tested  by  their  own  experience  in  local 
government,  colonial  government,  con- 
tine:/al  government.  The  perfect  com- 
bination was  new;  the  elements  which 
composed  it  were  old 

OUR  CONSTrrUTlON  APPLIiS  IN  EMERGENCIES 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  our  old 
"horse  and  buggy"  Constitution  was  not 
intended  to  apply  in  emergencies.  We 
should  never  forget  what  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  pointed  out.  that  our  Constitu- 
tion was  evolved  in  an  emergency  with 
the  very  purpose  of  controlling,  guiding. 
and  limiting  our  Government  and  cur 
citizens  in  emergencies. 

OU«  COKSTITUTION    MAKES  REVOLimON 
UNNECESSARY 

The  Constitution  was  formed  in  a  revo- 
lutionary era  by  men  who  understood 
revolutions,  who  knew  what  made  revo- 
lutions come  and  the  terrible  cost  of 
revoiuiions.  Therefore  they  provided, 
not  a  rigid  code,  but  a  broad  set  of  basic 
principles  which  had  been  tested  by  ex- 
perience so  that  changes  in  the  details  of 
government  cculd  take  place  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution.  They 
provided  machinery  for  amending  it,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  reason  for  violent 
revolution  in  order  to  make  necessary 
changes  In  our  form  of  gcvernment. 
Twenty-one  times  the  people  have 
changed  their  Constitution  by  amend- 
ment. The  p>eople  have  no  reason  for 
revolution  in  our  country  in  order  to 
change  their  government. 

The  only  revolution  which  will  come  is 
a  change  made  in  our  living  Constitution 
by  our  Government  itself  without  amend- 
ment and  without  consent  of  the  people. 

THE   PRESEjrr  CRISIS 

We  face  such  a  danger  now  Our 
President  is  exercising  war  powers  which 
he  does  not  have  under  cur  Constitution, 
which  are  without  precedent  in  our  his- 
tory and  in  conflict  with  recent  acts  of 
Congress. 

WAR   POWERS   UNDER  THE   CONSUTUTION 

What  does  cur  Constitution  say  about 
war.  acts  of  war,  acts  leading  toward 
war? 

Article  II.  section  8,  says: 

The  Ccngresi=  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to 
define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
the  law  of  nations;  to  declare  war.  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  ruJes 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water;  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 


tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  fcr  a  long- 
er term  than  2  years;  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy;  to  make  rules  for  the  ecvern- 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  lard  and  na\al 
forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Unicn  suppre&s  in- 
EtirrecJcns,  and  repel  invasions 

These  are  the  powers  given  to  Congress, 
What  are  the  Presidential  powers  re- 
garding war:  Article  III,  section  2,  pro- 
vides: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armv  and  Navy  of  the  Unl'td  S*ates. 

That  is  all. 

The  framers  of  the  Constit  Jtinn  kn^^^- 
about  war.  Most  of  them  were  war  ve*- 
eran.=:.  Eighteen  of  them  had  b^■^•n  rffi- 
cers  in  the  Continental  Army  Fcrty->ix 
of  them  had  been  legislators;  16  were 
Governors  or  presidents  of  States.  They 
knew  about  the  military  and  legislative 
and  executive  problems  involved  in  war  as 
soldiers  and  as  civilians.  They  knew  that 
for  carrying  on  a  war,  for  directins  the 
actual  fighting,  there  .should  bp  one  single 
head,  a  combination  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  They  also  knew  that 
no  single  individual,  wise  as  he  might  be. 
should  have  the  power  to  decide  wnen  or 
under  what  circumstances  we  should  flaht 
or  do  things  that  lead  to  fighting.  Georee 
Washington,  their  great  commander  in 
chief,  the  man  they  knew  would  be  first 
President,  was  present  and  yet  with  his 
advice  and  consent,  they  gave  not  to  the 
President,  tut  to  the  Congress,  the  power 
to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  of- 
fenses against  the  laws  of  nations,  to 
declare  war.  to  make  rules  governing  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  to  repel  in- 
vasions. 

In  the  Con.stitutional  Convention, 
when  someone  suggested  that  the  war- 
making  power  be  given  the  President. 
E;bridge  Gerry  said  he  "never  expected 
to  hear,  in  a  republic,  a  motion  to  em- 
power the  Executive  alone  to  make  war." 

Today.  154  years  later,  the  Executive 
alone  is  making  war.  Is  this  still  a  re- 
public? 

NO     PRECEDENT    FOR     PHESIDENT'S     ACTION 

President  Roosevelt,  in  announcing  his 
"shoot-cn-sight"  order  to  the  Navy,  said: 
"Th's  situation  is  not  new"  and  'My  obli- 
gation as  President  is  historic" 

He  based  this  on  our  naval  action 
against  the  French  under  President 
Adams  and  against  the  Barbary  pirates 
under  President  JefTerson. 

Neither  of  these  justifies  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  Both  were  fully  author- 
iz?d  by  Congress.  Both  were  wars,  for 
Congress  can  exercise  its  war  powers 
without  formally  declaring  war. 

In  1798  Congress  passed  a  whole  series 
of  acts  creating  our  Navy,  buildin;:  up  cur 
Army,  mentioning  the  Republic  of  Prance 
by  name,  and  on  July  9  passed  an  act 
specifically  authorizing  the  President  to 
"subdue,  seize,  and  take"  French  armed 
vessels. 

Our  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  was 
war.  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  held 
this  in  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Secman  d 
Cranch  28),  stating; 

The  whole  powers  cf  wa.-  being,  by  the  Con- 
stitution cf  the  United  States,  vested  in  Con- 
gress, the  acts  cf  that  body  can  alone  be 
resorted  to  as  our  guides  in  this  inquiry. 


In  another  case,  deciding  that  our 
action  acainst  France  was  war.  Justice 
Chase  said  ' Ba.s  v.  Tingy,  4  Dallas.  35)  : 

Congress  It  empowered  to  declare  a  general 
war.  or  Congress  may  wage  a  limited  war; 
limited  in  place,  in  objects,  and  In  time. 

Justice  Washington  said: 

Every  contention  by  force  between  two  na- 
tions in  external  matters,  under  the  author- 
ity of  their  respective  governments,  Is  not 
only  war,  but  public  war 

On  Februaiy  6,  1802,  Congress  passed 
an  act  specifically  providing: 

It  Fhall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  In- 
struct cur  Navy  "to  subdue,  seize,  and  make 
prize  of"  veiiseU  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coast  ot 
Barbary.       I  ... 

Both  of  Jhese  wars  were  to  protect  our 
peaceful  coinmerce.  Neither  was  to  pro- 
tect arms  going  to  a  belligerent  in  Ameri- 
can-owned ships,  in  spite  of  a  neutrality 
hw  recently  enacted,  which  forbids 
American  vessels  to  go  to  belligerent 
states,  and  forbid?  American  citizens  to 
travel  on  belligerent  vessels  or  through 
combat  areas.  The  lease-lend  bill  did  not 
provide  for  "maintaining  intact  •  •  • 
our  line  of  supply  of  material  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Hitler";  instead  the  lease-lend 
bill  not  only  specifically  provided  that 
it  did  not  authorize  convoying,  but  the 
word  "transfer,"  as  applied  to  lease-lend 
materials.  Was  stricken  from  the  bill  be- 
fore it  was  enacted,  to  make  clear  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  we  were  not  agree- 
ing to  maintain  a  line  of  supply, 

THE  ISSUE 

The  gravest  threat  to  our  constitu- 
tional government  today  comes  not  from 
without  but  from  within  and  not  from 
below  but  from  above.  We  are  not  united 
on  the  questions  of  whether  we  should 
fight  and  when  and  where.  The  determi- 
nation of  these  questions  by  Congress  in 
the  American  way,  the  constitutional 
way.  will  unite  us.  whatever  the  decision 
may  be.  Our  present  course  of  evading 
the  constitut^nal  way  of  settling  these 
questions  i$  destroying  our  way  of  gov- 
ernment. We.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense must  hold  fast  to  the  Constitution 
our  forefathers  ordained  and,  established. 
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RESOLUTION  BY  STUDENTS  OF  N.^ZARETH 
ACADEMY.  LA  GRANGE,  ILL 


Mr.  MACIEJEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  rei>olu- 
ticn; 
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In  general  assembly  the  students  of  Naza- 
reth Academy  voted  unanimnusly  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"Whereas  owing  to  general  world  condltlona 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deemed  it  advisable  io  conscript  cer- 
tain classes  of  youcg  men  Into  military  serv- 
ice; and 

"Whereas  such  conscripts  i  eed  every  spirit- 
ual and  material  support  tnat  the  civilian 
population  can  offer;  and 

•Wheiea.'  in  recognition  of  such  need  there 
has  been  ordered  ar,d  established  an  author- 
ized organization  known  as  Ihe  United  Serv- 
ice Organization,  whose  res]>onsiblllty  is  to 
afford  or  supply  mear,s  of  alleviating.  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  hardships  and  Inconveniences 
of  conscripted  in-^  enlisted  men  serving  In 
the  United  States  armed  services;  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  officially  designated 
organizations  of  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tion is  the  National  Cathcllc  Community 
Service,  whose  duty  is  to  "ake  care  more 
especially  of  the  needs  of  Ca  hollc  conscripts 
-nd  enlisted  iicn    B^  It 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  st  jdenta  of  Naza- 
reth Academy,  acuated  by  'he  highest  mo- 
tives of  Christian  cliarlty.  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  nuritorious  work  of  the  National 
Catholic  Community  Service.  We  therefore 
pledge  our  aid  and  assistance  tc  Rev  William 
O'Connor,  D  D.  the  duly  a'nhnrized  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Ca'lclic  Community 
Service,  in  any  and  all  ways  that  we  may  be 
of  service.  In  doing  this  W''  reahze  we  are 
only  doing  our  patriotic  duty  as  also  perform- 
ing a  distinct  service  in  Catholic  action." 

Vl\TENNE   FlALKA. 

G'^ntral  Chairman. 
Genfvievt    Stalzer. 

General  Secretary. 
La  Grange,  III..  September  12.  1941. 
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EDITORIAL    tTtOM    THE    MILWAUKEE 

JOURNAL 


Mr,  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  txttnd  rriv  rtmaik-s  in 
the  Record.  I  mrlude  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
September  14.  1941; 

I  From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  September 

14    1941] 

THEY'RE    ASKING    FOR    DISASTER 

An  excellent  argument  fcr  selective  service 
training  and  for  making  the  training  system 
permanent  In  this  country  comes  out  of  the 
meeting  at  Baldwin.  Kans..  of  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellow-hip.  a  new  organization  that 
alms  to  enroll  2.000  000  young  Methodist* 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  23. 

This  group  starts  out  by  demanding  repeal 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  It  wants  com- 
plete free  speech  In  the  Army  camps,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  agitate  for  anything  the 
young  men  think  up  It  wants  conscientious 
objectors  exempt  from  any  kind  of  service, 
even  that  semicivilian  training  that  they  can 
now  be  given  in  lieu  of  direct  Army  duty. 

So  here  we  have  youth  meeting  under  the 
guaranteed  freedom  of  America,  saying  what 
It  pleases,  doing  what  It  plea-es,  but  not  will- 
ing to  turn  a  hand  to  aid  America  in  main- 


taining that  freedom.  In  fact,  it  wants  :o 
make  the  task  of  those  who  are  willing  to  de- 
fend America  harder  by  agitating  among 
trainees,  among  conscientious  objectors,  and 
among  those  who  are  trying  to  split  the 
country  wide  open  on  foreign  policies. 

These  yoting  people  know,  they  must  know, 
that  they  are  living  In  a  world  of  aggressor 
nations  where  youth  Is  being  regimented — 
the  German  Nazi  phalanx,  the  Italian  Fascist 
phalanx,  the  Japanese  phalanx — to  take  away 
all  freedom  from  young  people.  And  here 
they  undercut  the  effort  of  the  freest  nation 
on  earth  to  maintain  Its  position.  They 
would  break  up  its  Army  and  send  the  young 
men  home.  Pending  that,  they  would  break 
up  the  discipline  of  the  Army  In  short,  their 
program  Is  to  leave  America  defenseless. 

If  such  movements  as  this  ever  succeed. 
America  will  be  defenseless.  And  these  same 
mJsgulded  young  Methodists  will  be  helling 
a  Hitler  'What  this  country  needs  as  much 
as  anything  else  Is  the  discipline  that  selec- 
tive service  gives  youth,  a  discipline  and  a 
sense  of  duty  to  society  that  our  homes,  our 
schools,  and  our  churches  failed  to  give  when 
we  all  grew  soft  and  flabby  In  the  lush  twen- 
ties and  whlny  In  the  depression  thirties. 
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Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  27.  1941.  I  filed  House  Resolution 
251,  which  is  now  pending  l>efure  the 
Rules  Committee;  and  in  the  Appt^ndix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  pace  A3301, 
under  title  "The  Con.'^umer  Credit  Loan 
Condition,"  it  is  stated — 

That  a  $15,000,000  loan-shark  racket  got  Its 
start  in  World  War  No  1.  If  by  its  intrigulsh 
Implementing  processes  of  systematic  op- 
pression Indulged  in  by  the  operators  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  needy,  grew  to  the  un- 
wieldy and  unbelievable  volume  of  $2,000,- 
000.000  in  such  a  relatively  short  time,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  the  same  Identical 
operators  would  be  in  control  of  the  Nation's 
credif 

At  the  time  of  the  statement  it  was  in- 
ferentially  said  that  unless  some  checks 
were  taken  and  the  brakes  set,  the  control 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  accre- 
tion of  interest  accumulations. 

The  loaning  agencies  fearing  that  there 
would  be  some  practical  steps  taken  in 
the  way  of  investigations  and  national 
legislation  took  the  bit  in  their  teeth,  and 
by  an  apparent  sincere  looking  master 
stroke  of  intrigue  they  are  temporarily  in 
control. 

You  may  ask,  "How  are  they  in  con- 
trol?" 

A  man  who  is  the  reputed  national  au- 
thority on  consumer  credit  in  all  of  its 
ramifications,  but  particularly  small 
loans,  has  been  the  virtual  dictator  of 
the  drafting  of  the  rules  on  consumer 
credit  regulation  and  the  fixing  of  the 
policies  cf  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In 
other  words,  the  Board  deferred  to  what 
they  assumed  was  authority.  Tliis  au- 
thority was  the  refiected  influence  of  an 
attorney,  admitted  by  Dr.  Nugent,  the 


dean  of  the  attorneys  for  the  licen^^ed  loan 
sharks,  as  was  his  father,  also  admitted 
by  Dr,  Nugent,  the  d<:an  cf  the  at- 
torneys for  the  earlier  loan  sharks.  For 
a  record  of  Dr.  Nugent's  recognition 
of  this  attorney's  talents  one  net-d  look 
no  further  than  his  introduction  to  the 
attorney's  book,  Annotations  of  Small 
Loan  Laws. 

No  disciple  ever  spoke  with  more  rev- 
erence than  does  Dr.  Nugent;  he  literally 
fawns  encomiums  ever  thi.s  attorney. 
He  is  a  good  attorney,  but  for  whom? 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  that  are  re- 
vealed in  the  following  short  paper,  how 
does  Dr.  Nugent  reconcile  his  trusted  po- 
sition in  the  Federal  Government,  his 
position  as  director  of  the  Remedial 
Loans  Division  of  the  Russell  Sape  Foun- 
dation, his  honored  degree  as  a  dnctor  of 
economics  with  this  attorney's  influence 
that  is  reflected  in  the  Board's  regula- 
tions of  consumer  credit?  The  attorn-  y's 
ethics  are  explained  by  his  interest  m  the 
Household   Finance   Co. 

The  foregoing  is  a  grave  charge,  but  it 
and  other  cumulative  events  are  so  over- 
whelmingly connninng  that  I  feel  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  be  of  record. 

The  States  now  regulate  installment 
loans.  The  social  theory  upon  which  the 
States  have  undertaken  this  regulation 
is:  That  the  loans  are  made  to  mee;  the 
pressing  needs  of  those  who,  due  to  their 
circumstances,  are  unable  to  bargain 
prudently  with  those  that  have  money 
to  lend.  It  is  UF>on  this  theory  that 
small-loan  companies  are  licensed  to  en- 
gage in  the  business.  Originally  there 
were  no  institutions  that  would  make 
such  loans  to  the  cippre.'-.sed.  To  induce 
reputable  capital  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness the  rate  of  mtere.-^t  that  a  licensee 
charged  was  fixed  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and 
a  group  of  leading  loan  sharks,  at  3 '2 
percent  per  month  on  remaining  unpaid 
balances,  on  amounts  of  $300  and  less. 
Providing  a  loan  of  $100  is  paid  off  in 
equal  monthly  installments  in  1  year, 
the  cost  to  the  borrower  is  $22  75. 

The  ceiling  rate  of  charge  in  the  vari- 
ous States  now  is  from  2 '2  percent  per 
month,  to  3'.'  percent  per  month.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  principal  amount 
to  which  these  rates  may  apply  has  been 
raised  to  $500.  Space  does  not  permit 
a  rate  table,  but  the  average  gross  rate 
allowed  is  3  percent  pi-r  n,onih.  or  36 
percent  a  year. 

The  law  permitting  this  charge  was 
conceived  a  generation  ago.  Conditions 
were  entirely  different.  There  was  all 
told  invested  in  the  small-loan  business, 
only  $15  000.000.  in  annual  turnover. 

Today  in  which  is  term.ed  personal- 
loan  companies,  that  is  to  say.  those  that 
operate  under  the  Uniform  Small  Loans 
Act,  there  i.>  an  annual  investment  turn- 
over of  $1,000,000,000.  Th:s  is  exclusive 
of  the  billion  or  so  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  commercial  and  industrial 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  others.  Ex- 
cluded also  is  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  in  the  hands  of  240-percent  loan 
sharks  hereinafter  referred  to. 

This  billion-dollar  bonanza,  with  all  of 
its  attendant  machinat  nns,  has  been 
placed  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Including  the  scheme  of  systematic  op- 
pression perpetrated  on  between  seven 
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and  eiKht  million  families,  at  an  average 
annual  co?t  to  them  of  between  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  is  being  demonstrated 
every  day  that  It  can  be  done  at  one- 
tenth  of  this  cost,  and  still  net,  to  prop- 
erly supervised  and  administered  agen- 
cies, a  comfortable  margin  of  profit,  and 
one  comparable  to  other  bu.sinesses  which 
are  clothed  with  a  public  Interest.  An 
approximate  $300,000,000  in  defense  sav- 
ings among  the  mo.st  needy  is  not  a  small 
governmental  objective. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  open  i-nd  no- 
torious financial  scandal  and  scheme  to 
mulct  needy  borrowers  of  this  excessive 
sum  of  money  are  wolves  in  sheeps' 
clothing  parading  under  the  banner  of 
reform.  Their  stock  is  being  sold  on  the 
stock  exchanges  of  the  Nation;  their  in- 
sidious propaganda  is  spread  upon  all  the 
financial  pages.  They  have  literally 
thousand.s  of  lobbyists  and  fixers  at  work. 
They  employ  hundreds  of  writers  to  write 
subtle  maudlin  sob-sister  tales  reciting 
the  virtues  of  the  friendly  licensed  lean 
companies.  Their  executives  are  paid 
sa'aries  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
Their  executive  oflQces  are  moved  to 
Florida  during  the  winter  months.  Trips 
across  the  continent  are  made  by  groups 
of  five  and  six  executives  by  airplane  and 
luxury  trains  with  no  more  economic 
restraint  than  a  subway  ride.  Hotel 
suites  are  maintained  at  daily  costs  of 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
Long-distance  tolls,  telegraph,  and  other 
expensive  communications  are  employed 
at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.  Inspired  surveys  by  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  publication 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  reports  setting 
forth  half  truth  and  statistical  lies  man- 
ufactured out  of  whole  cloth — all  under 
the  guise  of  helping  out  the  small  bor- 
rower, but  in  fact  at  the  expense  of  the 
needy  borrower. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has,  along 
with  the  regulation  of  installment  selling. 
Inherited  the  condition  that  surrounds 
this  billion-dollar  bonanza. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  has  an- 
nounced that  it  does  not  essay  to  reform. 
I:  has  issued  its  regulations.  A  careful 
analysis  of  them  confirms  thi5  statement. 
Other  than  to  make  some  ridiculous 
exemptions  and  limit  the  term  on  a  loan 
of  $1,000  and  less  to  18  months— which 
is  far  too  long  a  term  for  necessitous 
small  loans  as  they  are  being  mishandled 
today— the  reeulations  are  innocuous- 
looking  camouflage. 

In  the  light  of  the  oppressive  condition 
that  is  affecting  the  economic  existence 
of  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
Nation's  most  needy,  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  Executive  order,  the  de- 
clared policy  in  the  preamble  to  the  regu- 
lations, "that  the  uncontrolled  use  of 
credit  tends  toward  Infiation."  and  "in 
the  public  interest  for  defense  savings," 
the  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
FVxleral  Reserve  Board  anent  nonreform 
when  applied  to  the  loan  business  is  both 
shocking  and  alarming.  The  power  to 
regulate  carries  with  it  the  duty  to  act  in 
the  public  interest. 

Let  us  get  specific  now  and  direct  our 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  the  bor- 


rowers who  borrow  from  the  national 
chain  loan  companies.  At  the  invitation 
of  glaring  and  deceptive  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, blaring  radio  anncuncement, 
and  incessant  pcundmg  by  direct  mail,  he 
applies  for  a  lean  to  meet  what  to  him  is 
a  pressing  and  anxicus  need.  Tne  adver- 
tising invited  him  to  borrow  any  amount 
from  $25  to  $500  and  repay  it  the  easy 
way.  He  F>pplies  for  a  lean  of  $50.  After 
he  has  been  allowed  to  sit  on  tl:e  anx:ous 
seat  long  enough  tc  become  flexible  and 
pliant,  he  is  given  a  high-pressure  selling 
griil  to  borrow  $150  or  $200.  He  takes 
not  what  he  needs  but  the  amount  that 
he  IS  directed  to  take.  An  anxious  person 
is  a  literal  slave  to  the  greedy  wishes  of  a 
money  lender. 

You  may  ask  why  the  lender  loans  the 
borrower  moie  than  he  needs.  When 
they  first  started  in  the  240-percent  lean- 
shark  business  the  lenders  learned  that 
the  money  lending  business  is  a  business 
ot  marketing  averages  and  all  they  needed 
was  a  specified  number  of  customers  pay- 
ing them  a  given  amount  each  month. 
The  plan  used  in  the  days  before  they 
became  legal  loan  sharks  was  to  loan 
an  amount,  that  the  lender  knew  the 
borrower  would  be  unable  to  repay,  usu- 
ally the  amount  of  the  borrower's  weekly 
salary,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  tor 
a  period  of  2  weeks  or  so,  and  charge  him 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  month,  or  $1 
for  $5.  $2  for  $10,  and  so  on  up.  S  1- 
dom  did  they  allow  a  borrower  to  make 
a  loan  over  $50.  The  average  time  that 
a  borrower  stays  on  the  bocks  of  lenders 
doing  this  type  of  btisiness  is  2  years. 

There  is  approximately  $150,000,000  be- 
ing loaned  to  borrowers  under  this  plan 
at  the  present  time.  A  great  portion  of 
it  is  under  the  control  of  lenders  that  are 
also  lending  under  the  Uniform  Small 
Loans  Act,  as  sponsored  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

Pause  a  moment  and  consider  the  bor- 
rower who  has  applied  to  a  bcensed  loan 
shark  for  a  loan  of  $50  for  a  needy  pur- 
pose and  has  been  maneuvered  mto  bor- 
rowing a  sum  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
amount  in  order  that  the  lender  can  keep 
his  lending  business  on  a  profitable  basis 
and  thus  retain  his  license  to  mulct  and 
maintain  his  position  in  society  as  one 
who  is  helping  out  the  little  fellow.  This 
cruel  treatment  of  these  seven  or  eight 
million  borrowers  Is  implemented  by  the 
lenders  under  the  Uniform  Small  Leans 
Act.  to  bring  about  an  economic  condi- 
tion in  the  borrower's  life  that  renders 
him  easy  prey  to  debt  enslavement  for 
a  period  on  the  average  of  6  years.  It  is 
the  same  old  wolf,  the  small  short-term 
240-percent  lender  dressed  in  sheep's 
clothing,  with  his  howl  ingeniously  tuned 
to  resemble  the  bleat  of  the  lamb. 

In  passing  it  is  well  to  observe  that  a 
license  to  engage  in  a  business  carries 
with  it  the  duty  to  conduct  the  business 
on  an  ethical  and  fair  basi.s. 

During  the  6  years  that  the  needy  bor- 
rower stays  on  the  books  of  the  legal  loan 
sharks,  he  is  what  is  called  by  the  sharks 
refunded  on  the  general  average  every 
7  months.  "Refunding"  means  loaned 
more  money,  a  sufHcient  amount,  not  to 
serve  his  pressing  needs,  but  one  to  keep 
the  average  Individual  loan  balance  of 
the  loan  office  at  a  figure  that  will  be 
profitable  to  the  lender.    You  may  ask 


how  this  can  be  done;  It  Is  a  simple 
problem  when  one  observes  that  the  bor- 
rower was  leaned  an  excessive  amount  in 
the  first  place  in  order  to  weaken  his  fu- 
ture condition.  Again  it  Is  made  more 
simple  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lenders 
agree  among  themselves  that  they  will 
allow  from  two  to  four  separate  and  dis- 
tinct loans  to  any  borrower.  Such  agree- 
menrs  have  the  dual  effect  of  weakening 
the  borrower  as  a  result  of  which  the 
wily  and  wealthy  lenders  pay  off  all  the 
others  and  held  the  borrower  in  bondage 
much  longer.  It  is  by  these  and  many 
other  confidence  schemes  that  the  indi- 
vidual loan  balance  average  is  kept  to  a 
figure  of  cTeat  profit. 

There  i.s  a  definite  pattern  upon  which 
to  calculate  what  this  great  gro.ss  profit 
is.  A  local  Washington,  D.  C,  bank,  en- 
gaged in  the  small-loan  business,  with  a 
volume  running  into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars, has  a  cost  per  customer  per  month 
of  70  cents  A  large  western  bank  doing 
a  State-wide  small-loan  business  has  a 
monthly  cost  per  customer  of  approxi- 
mately 55  cents.  These  costs  include  im- 
puted interest,  loss  reserve,  supervision, 
executive  salaries,  rent  and  all  other 
items  of  expense  that  are  attendant  to 
operating  b  legal  .small-loan  business  on 
a  moral  basis.  The  western  bank  charges 
the  borrowers  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per 
annum  on  remaining  unpaid  balances. 
The  Washington  bank  charges  a  slightly 
higher  ratie,  that  on  the  average  is  8 
percent  per  annum. 

A  compari.^n  of  the  per  dollar  cost 
between  the  banks'  gross  costs  per  month 
per  customer  reveals  that  the  legal  lean 
sharks  are  making  several  hundred  per- 
cent mcn'hly  profit. 

To  simplify  the  calculation  we  shall 
choose  a  $150  marginal-loan  balance  that 
a  borrower  is  kept  owing  to  a  legal  loan 
shark  year  in  and  year  out.  If  the  rate 
is  3 '2  percent  per  month  on  remaining 
balances,  ais  it  is  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, the  borrower  pays  $5.25  a  month. 
Over  a  period  of  a  year  he  pays  $63. 
After  the  first  year  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion only  $97  and  at  the  end  of  6  years 
he  has  paid  S378  for  the  use  of  S97.  the 
money  two-thirds  of  which  he  had  no 
pressing  need.  At  this  point  a  cogent 
observation  is:  That  in  the  States  where 
the  gross  ceiling  rate  is  cut  to  2^2  per- 
cent per  month,  the  lender  simply  re- 
quires the  borrower  to  borrow  a  greater 
amoimt — and  thus  keeps  his  perfidious 
scheme  as  profitable  as  ever;  and  more 
enslaving  to  the  needy  borrower. 

The  fact  that  a  system  of  loan  shark 
operation  is  costing  needy  borrowers 
700  to  1,000  percent  more  than  the  nor- 
mal cost  of  handling,  is  an  economic  and 
social  monstrosity  that  cannot  be 
shushed  down  by  the  insipid  casual  re- 
mark that  conditions  are  better  than 
they  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 

The  only  loan-shark  condition  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  had— and  the  one 
that  Is  so  patently  un-American  today 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  knavish 
intrigue  of  the  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing 
now  in  control  of  the  billion-dollar  loan- 
shark  rackf?T. 

Banks,  credit  unions,  nor  any  reputable 
lenders  will  not  and  cannot  compete  with 
the.^e  immoral  and  unsound  practices. 
These  institutions  follow  a  policy,  that 
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loans  must  be  conservative.  Hence  they 
loan  less  than  the  borrower  thinks  he 
needs. 

By  their  omission  to  take  aflBrmative 
remedial  action  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  regulations  impliedly  ratify  the 
foregoing  conditions. 

This  condition  is  known  to  Congress  as 
it  has  been  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Record.  Likewise,  it  is  known  to  others 
holding  responsible  positions,  as  those  in 
agencies  regulating  inflation.  The  social 
and  economic  need  for  business  enter- 
prises that  justly  serve  needy  borrowers 
is  essential  to  the  public  welfare. 

Such  a  criticism  and  charge  as  the 
foregoing  calls  for  consti-uctive  sugges- 
tions as  to  a  remedy;  it  is  as  follows: 

A  relentless  and  vigorous  congressional 
fact-finding  committee,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  nominal  in  comparison 
to  what  would  be  recovered  in  funds  here- 
tofore erroneously  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion. 


Why  Not  Let  the  Rich  Pay  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    wnsCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Scpttvnbcr  16.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOLTINAL 


Mr.  W^ASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1941: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  September 
14,   19411 

WHY    .NOT    LET   THE  RICH    P.^T    IT? 

Some  of  tlie  tables  presented  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Its  hearings 
of  the  revenue  bill  are  worthy  of  general  at- 
tention Amcng  tliese  Is  tlie  table  showing 
the  distribution  of  Income  to  families  and 
single  individuals  in   1935-36. 

This  table  shows  that  17  percent  of  Ameri- 
can families  and  single  individuals  In  that 
year  had  gross  individual  incomes  of  less  tlian 
»250  It  shows  that  31  percent  had  Incomes 
of  less  than  $750  and  that  59  percent  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1,250.  In  fact,  less  than 
5  percent  had  income.s  in  excess  of  $3,500  and 
less  than  1  percent  had  incomes  In  excess 
of  $10,000.  Only  87  families  and  individuals 
out  of  the  countn,-'5  39,458.300  had  incomes 
In  excess  of  $1,000,000 

These  figures  indicate  clearly  enough  why 
It  Is  Impossible  for  the  Government  to  sustain 
Its  activities  only  by  high  taxes  on  the 
wealthy — there  Just  are  not  enough  of  the 
wealthy  to  begin  to  foot  the  biUs.  even 
though  every  cent  of  their  income  were  taken 
from  them. 

The  table  shows  that.  If  every  cent  of.  in- 
come of  all  persons  having  more  than  $100,000 
a  year  were  taken,  only  a  billion  dollars  would 
be  realized  If  all  the  income  of  persons  hav- 
ing more  than  $50,000  a  year  were  taken,  the 
yield  would  be  only  two  billions  We  would 
have  to  confiscate  all  income  above  #6  000  to 
get  ten  billions.  To  meet  this  fiscal  years 
expenditures   of   some   nineteen   bllhons    we 


would   have   to  confiscate   all   income   above 
$2,800 

The  fact  Is  that  tlicre  are  so  many  persons 
of  small  Income  that  the  total  Income  of 
these  persons  is  enormous.  More  than  50 
percent  of  total  earnings  of  people  of  the 
country  go  to  persons  and  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $2  000  Eighty  percent  of 
tlie  total  Income  Is  in  the  hands  of  those  get- 
ting less  than  $5,000  each  It  Is  thus  obvious 
that,  no  matter  how  heavily  we  tax  the  top. 
a  considerable  part  of  tax  income  must  come 
from  those  earning  less  than  $5,000.  Tl^e 
total  income  of  those  getting  less  than  $250 
a  year  in  cash  is  almost  double  the  Income 
received  by  those  having  annual  resources  of 
more  than  $1000.000  each.  The  reason  is 
that  in  the  first  category  there  are  2.123.534 
families  and  Individuals,  while  In  the  second 
there   are   only   87. 
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ADDRESS  BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Me.^d"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  M.\loney1, 
who  are  absent,  an  address  entitled  'Lib- 
erty— Equality — Fraternity."  delivered  by 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  at  the  Parrish 
Memorial  Art  Museum,  Southampton. 
Long  Island.  August  31,  1941.  I  have 
obtained  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  address,    Tlie  estimate  is  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

What  has  happened?  This  question  is  be- 
ing pressed  throughout  the  world  by  a 
startled  and  perplexed  generation  It  Is 
asked  not  only  by  philosophers  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  but  by  millions  of  men  and 
women  of  every  sort  and  type  who  are  not 
scholars  and  who  make  no  claim  to  scholar- 
ship. It  is  being  asked  in  every  land.  Inter- 
est in  this  question  Is  profound,  alike  in 
Europe,  in  Asia.  In  Africa,  and  in  the 
Americas. 

It  was  no  less  an  authority  than  Gibbon 
who  said  of  Tacitus  that  he  was  the  first  of 
historians  who  applied  tlie  science  of  phil- 
osophy to  the  study  of  facts."  The  time  has 
come  to  do  whatever  may  lie  in  our  power  to 
learn  the  lessons  taught  by  Tacitus  and  by 
Gibbon.  The  one  outstanding  philosopher  in 
the  world  of  today,  tlie  Italian  Benedetto 
Croce.  has  Just  now  published  a  volume  of 
absorbing  interest  which  offers  the  best  pos- 
sible approach  to  in  understanding  of  what 
1'  really  going  on  in  this  twentieth-century 
world.'  A  reading  of  this  remarkable  bock 
will  go  far  toward  giving  to  men  and  womf n 
of  today  an  insight  into  the  forces  which  are 
at  work  In  the  world  and  a  comprehension  of 


'  Gibbon,  Edward — History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  London: 
Methuen  &  Co..  1896     Vol.  I.  p.  121. 

'Croce.  Benedetto — History  as  the  Story  of 
Liberty.    New  York:  Norton  &  Co  ,  1941. 


their  significance  and  of  how.  if  Bt  all    they 
may  be  controlled 

The  shock  of  these  liappenintrs  has  been  «o 
great  that  vast  numbers  have  been  stur.ned 
by  it  What  they  had  supposed  to  be  weU- 
founded  faith  in  controlling  principle?  of 
thought  and  of  morals,  of  social,  of  economic. 
and  of  political  organization  is  treated  with 
disdain  and  contempt  The  rule  of  reason 
has  been  displaced  by  that  of  cruel  and  mer- 
ciless brute  force,  while  the  precepts  of 
morals  and  the  ideals  of  religicus  faith  arc 
disregarded  entirely  The  great  religions  of 
the  world  are  despised  and  assailed  for  the 
reason  that  they,  each  and  all  call  for  faith 
in  a  God.  an  overruling  Providence  who  does 
not  happen  to  come  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  any  present-day  despot  but  must,  if  He 
exists  at  all,  be  that  despot's  rivcil  and  com- 
petitor. Moreover,  the  ruling  agency  of  these 
relentless  despots  is  Irrational  and  violent 
emotion  It  uses  as  its  battle-cry;  "We  do 
not  know  where  we  are  going — come  along!" 
It  has  been  clever  enoueh  to  take  possession 
of  ardent  and  ambitious  youth  by  its  abso- 
lute control  of  the  schools  and  the  pr;>cess  of 
education  and  by  the  elimmaticn  of  a  score 
of  the  world's  historic  unlvrrs^itief  with  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  rxpres^lon  which 
Is  now  more  than  200  years  old  By  powerful 
and  most  Ingenious  military  orea<-iization  and 
equipment  these  new  animal  forces  have  con- 
quered one  civilized  and  free  people  after 
another.  These  conquered  peoplef  being  de- 
prived of  the  Instruments  of  war  and  of  the 
capacity  to  produce  them,  are  helpless  \o 
resist  the  armed  forces  which  serve  not  only 
as  their  police  but  as  their  rulers,  both  local 
and  national.  In  short,  we  are  learning  how 
easy  it  may  be  to  conquer  and  to  rule  the 
•  -orld  if  religion  and  morals  are  thrown  to 
the  winds  and  if  the  whole  of  the  worlds  in- 
strumentalities in  the  making  tnd  use  of 
armed  force  are  confined  to  the  governments 
of  the  ruling  despots. 

Had  it  been  predicted  that  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  liberal  thought  and  policy 
which  became  so  obvious  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  reached  its  ace  of  enlighten- 
ment in  the  eighteenth  and  which  could  re- 
cord the  achievements  of  the  English,  the 
American,  and  the  French  revolutions,  would 
be  followed  in  anotiier  century  or  two  by  the 
appalling  reaction  which  now  everywhere 
confronts  us,  the  prophet  would  have  found 
himself  without  believers  and  without  honor 
In  his  own  country.  Of  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  reaction,  none  has  been  more 
startling  or  more  ominous  that,  tlie  formal 
renunciation  and  denunciation  of  that  truly 
great  motto.  Libert^  tu'allt^  Fraternite,  by 
those  who  for  th  t;me  beine  are  in  position 
to  speak  for  the  French  people  One  might 
think  that  it  would  have  seemed  sufficient  to 
offer  new  interpretation  to  the.se  words,  but 
to  disavow  them  completely  and  to  have  them 
removed  from  the  hundreds  of  public  build- 
ings on  which  they  had  so  long  been  rarved, 
simply  passes  comprehension  Incidentally. 
It  reveals  an  obvious  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
What  is  it  which  has  made  possible  and 
caused  these  literally  preposterous  acts? 
The  only  answer  can  be  that  they  are  the 
result  of  acceptance,  willing  cr  unwilling,  of 
a  doctrine  of  social  oreanizatlon  which  would 
substitute  permanent  class  groups  and  dis- 
tinctions for  that  form  of  free  and  orderly 
social,  economic,  and  political  organization 
which  represents  and  reflects  the  spirit  and 
the  Ideals  of  a  true  liberansm  Since  it  is 
plainly  Impossible  to  go  back  erher  in 
France  or  elsewhere,  to  a  ruling  class  o(  land- 
owners or  Inherited  nobility,  this  can  only 
mean  the  intention  to  set  up  by  force  a  state 
of  fixed  and  pe.^manent  economic,  social,  and 
political  classes  to  displace  a  state  of  free 
men  to  whom  every  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment, for  distinction  and  lor  service  would 
be  open.  It  is  grote.'^que  to  call  this  a  new 
order.  In  all  essentials  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
orders  that  human  histon-  records.  This  in- 
dicates, once  more,  hew  important  It  is  for 
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xhnse  whn  u-ou]d  truidp  the:r  fellow  men.  to 
Yf  ;r.  pr^«fss!i  i:  tx;'h  of  a  map  and  a  compass, 
la  their  present  lorrn  these  ricx^trir.es  reflect 
and  wcuid  apply  the  tcachir  gs  which  were 
pres.«ed  ujxm  the  wcrld  i  early  a  century  a^o 
by  Karl  Marx  ir.d  the  Rrcup  cf  which  he  was 
a  ruling  n.f-n.&er  OtK-  has  only  to  read  the 
story  lit  the  l.fe  if  Marx  at  Olrgne.  In.  Pans, 
In  Bru-^s*-!-  and  m  London  to  see  to  hew 
f?re.it  an  extent  what  ht^  s^iid  and  wrote  was 
the  niitrorne  r.l  that  «p:nt  of  envy  hatred 
and  nialue  by  which  he  was  .svjrrrunded 
throiighout  hi><  l:fe  Ir.deed.  all  attempts 
and  plans  t<-.  supprps>  or  to  limit  individual 
acconiphshmei.t  en  dthcr  than  m<  ra!  irrcunds 
have  thl<i  .anie  foundation  It  may  be  com- 
nniini.sm  :t  n^.av  he  nazi-ii-m  (  r  It  may  be  the 
les.*  ext.rpn-.e  fa^n-m  but  each  and  all  reflf  ct 
and  eir.b.  dv  th:.t  ."-plrit  f  envy  which  is  the 
ur. vcrthy  result  rf  fib,-erv!ne  the  ri5p  In  the 
world  of  (ithe:«  than  ont'  s  self 

Of  course,  these  attt  mpt?  at  re.-tncticn. 
rnmpul8ion,  and  despotism  are  all  advanced 
0:1  emunds  of  public  Interest  and  public 
ftdvantatte  It  1<  the  common  man.  sc-callcd. 
the  ordinary  man.  who  is  to  be  protected  by 
them  The  fact  i.s.  however,  that  what  Is 
being  attempted  would  have  ]u.st  the  oppo- 
site pfTf-ct  It  wf.uld  sentence  the  Individual, 
however  talented  however  ambitious  or  how- 
ever  competent,  to  remain  in  the  ?roup  or 
clfl'.s  Into  —hlch  he  was  born  It  w(  uld  stop 
all  true  progress  and  substitute  mechanical 
ma.«is  production  for  individual  oritfinality. 
achievement    and  high  human  service 

It  Is  moral  principles  and  moral  Ideals,  an.i 
those  alone  by  which  an  individuals  wt  rk  in 
the  world  should  be  limited  Any  limitation 
Im.pc'eil  by  sheer  frrce  withi  ut  regard  to 
moral  principles  Is  -eactionary  In  the  ex- 
treme, as  well  as  destructive  of  all  excellence 
Instead  of  Ijeinu:  In  the  interest  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  it  is  distinctly  and  vlo- 
leiiily  aRainst  that  interest  It  would  destroy 
the  very  f  iiiuiatK  ns  upon  which  free  insti- 
tutions rest  and  would  substitute  sor^e  one  rf 
the  many  firms  of  despotl.sm  for  that  free 
government  thrcueh  public  opinion  which  we 
have  come  to  know  as  democracy  Under 
Buch  a  system  rf  social  economic,  and  po- 
litical organization  and  government  Uberty, 
e<]uallty  and  fraternity  would  all  di.sappear 
When  Voltaire  «.rote  that  "It  is  inevitable 
that  mankind  should  bt  divided  into  two 
classes,  with  many  subdivisions — the  op- 
pressors and  the  oppressed."  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  rule  of  moral  principle  and 
assumed  a  world  where  selfishness  ai  d  force 
alune   were   in    control 

Croce  points  out  that  the  German  philos- 
opher  Hegel   w.Ts  the   author   uf   the   famous 
statement    that     history    Is    the    history    oX 
liberty  '     The  story  Is  a  long  and  fa^cinattng 
one.  since  It   reveals   the   power  of   the  wish 
for  liberty   and   the  skill    with   which.   In   one 
form    or    another     the    rule    of    Uberty    was 
strengthened      through      the     centuries      It 
makes  It  plain  that,  as  was  said  by  Montes- 
quieu.   "Liberty    does    not    consist    in    doing 
what  one  pleases     •      •      •     Liberty  can  only 
consist  In  t)eing   able  to   do  what  one  ought 
to  do  •■     This  great   struggle  res^ched   it^  vic- 
torious   climax    as    the    eighteenth    century 
drew  to  its  clo'^e.   when   the  people  cl  what 
was  to  become  the  United  States  of  America 
formulated   the   BiU   of   Rights  and    incorpo- 
rated  it   in   the   newly  adopted   Federal   Con- 
sututlon.   and    when    shortly    thereafter    the 
French    people,    acting    through    their    Con- 
stituent Assembly  at  Versailles  in  1789,  drew 
up   as    then-   guiding    principles   the   Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man      The  English  peo- 
ple had  begun  still  earlier,  although  with  less 
formality.    U)   write    modern    history   in    this 
field  of  thotight  and  action. 

Today  probably  no  word,  unless  It  be 
"democracy."  Is  used  so  carelessly  and  often 
with    BO    little    luiderstanding    as    the    word 
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"liberty."  It  Is  fundamental  that  libeny  is 
IK  t  a  »;rant  by  ervernment,  but  that  t;cverii- 
ment  is  a  delegation  of  power  by  people  whc 
have  lit)€rty.  and  that  this  gorernmtnt  must 
always  be  subjec*.  to  their  cor.trol.  It  is  the 
chief  business  of  a  free  people,  and  their 
greatest  responsibility,  t.'^  see  to  It  that  the 
KO\ernment  which  they  have  set  up  does  not. 
under  one  pretense  or  another,  invade  the 
resfrved  field  of  liberty  and  restrict  it  m  a 
manner  whion  the  free  petiple  them.^elves 
have  never  authorized  or  cortempiated  In 
a  democracy  the  s'.tte  and  Kuvernment  are 
wholly  d;^>•.nct  The  state  is  the  field  cf  re- 
served lib"ny  plus  -he  field  f  ccvernm*  n* 
State  and  cr  vernment  can  only  be  iden'ical 
wh-n  liberty  h,;s  wholly  disapp.  ared  The 
constant  struggle  of  those  who  are.  con- 
sciously or  UEconsoously.  enfmi-s  cf  liberty 
is  to  increase,  even  to  multip  y  tht  funcuon 
and  authority  of  gcvernnu:.-  Education,  'jn 
the  ether  hand,  is  the  insti-umentality  by 
which  the  people  are  to  be  'aueht  and  trained 
to  use  so  wisely  their  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  !lb«Ttv  That  the  puolic  !nt«>rest  is 
constantly  earned  forward  cor.itructuely  and 
helpfully.  Without  inviting  or  permitting  gov- 
ernment -o  invade  the  field  of  reserved  lib- 
erty The  nctlcn  that  all  governments  in 
what  we  call  democracies  are  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  p-opie  and  that  their 
eviTv  act  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  people 
Without  di&cubsicn  is  most  unreasonable. 
Theoretically  In  a  democraticallv  organ. zed 
state,  s'lvernment  represents  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  but.  in  fact,  as  very 
little  study  of  election  stati.stlcs  will  show, 
'Ahat  gcvernmcnt  too  ofcn  represents  is 
really  the  Influence  of  small  well-organized. 
persistent  r.nd  frequcntiy  -r'.f.. seeking  minor- 
ity en  ups  The  p.  ;.-:cai  'ilstory  of  the 
American  people  abjunds  in  Illustrations  of 
this  fact  Some  of  them  are  familiar,  but 
many  of  ihem.  having  taken  place  beneath 
the  surface,  havt  b'^en  known  but  to  the  few. 
ActuaMv  m  ru:  Federal  sys:em  of  govern- 
mfnt  the  one  and  only  representative  of 
the  whole  pocple  and  the  oily  one  chcsen 
by  Them  Is  the  President  of  th-^  United  S'ates. 
Senators  chosen  from  and  by  the  several 
States  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
chcsen  frcni  and  by  the  various  congressional 
d  stricts  are  in  many  cases  brought  forward 
by  very  small  but  stubborn  and  ambitious 
group*;  and  carried  thrcuEh  to  election  by  a 
vote  of  cnlv  s<^^!mp  10  percent  to  30  percent 
Qf  the  entire  possible  vcte  of  the  State  or 
d:  =  tr;ct  which  rhev  then  claim  to  represent. 
This  IS  one  reason  why  calm.  di«:passionate. 
and  ncnp.irtisan  consideration  of  problems  of 
outstanding  public  interest  and  Importance 
IS  so  often  impossib'e,  since  the  attention  of 
members  cf  th"  Federal  Legislature  1?  almost 
wholly  fixed  on  'hose  matters  'A-hich  are  urged 
upon  th'-m  p^r-^istently-and  often  with 
threats-  -by  highly  organized  and  self-seeking 
min-^rlties  it  is  this  hab.t  which  throws 
light  on  what  JefTers.  n  called  the  morb:d  rage 
of  debate 

The  chief  problem  which  cculronts  the 
lover  of  liberty  is  the  pre.-ervaiion  of  that 
liberty  It  face.-^  twc  dangers — on  the  one 
hand,  reg.mentatu  n  and  despotism,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  license  Free  men  have  long 
.■^ince  dr.Twn  a  clear  'ine  betwo'cn  li'-jorty  and 
license  It  was  Burke  who  a=kec;,  ■What  is 
liberty  without  wi.sdom  and  without  virtue? 
It  is  the  greatest  cf  all  possible  evils."  What 
he  meant  was  that  without  those  two  limi- 
tations   liberty    become*    !ic6i:te 

The  Sixth,  St\er.th  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Commandments  which  M  ses  brought  down 
from  M.;unt  Sinai  were  written  into  the 
moral  law  and  then  into  the  statute  law  of 
one  people  after  another  Vclation  of  any 
one  cf  these  fcur  commaridrrents  is  not  an 
act  of  liberty,  but  cf  license  and  this  viola- 
tion has  long  since  bei°n  made  a  crime, 
punishable  as  such  There  are  many  other 
misuses  of  liberty  which  have  not   rifen  to 


the  height  Of  being  defined  as  criminal,  but 
which  are  unreasonable,  improper,  and  even 
dangerous  acts  of  license. 

The  line  between  liberty  and  license  can 
never  be  dr«wn  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
but  the  wis«  man  instinctively  knows  where 
that  line  Is.  Unbalanced  and  confused  Im- 
aginations Ic.^e  sight  of  any  distinction  what- 
ever between  liberty  and  license  There  are 
organization-  for  the  defense  of  civU  liberty 
whose  energies  and  exhortaiicns  are  often 
directed  to  the  defense  of  what  are  plainly 
uncivil  llbenies  namely,  license  Thos*  who 
are  victims  of  such  states  of  mind  become 
not  only  a  public  nuisance,  but  often  a  pub- 
lic danger  Moreover,  they  bring  about  un- 
deserved crtticisms  of  liberty  Itself,  and  are 
pointed  to  by  those  who  prefer  despotism 
as  evidence  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  liberty  for  mankind  in 
general  P^bably  Uberty  has  no  more 
powerful  enemy  than  license  Men  are  often 
deceived  by  what  is  license,  when  they  would 
be  quick  to  understand  and  to  resent  an 
attack  on  liberty  by  despotism  In  the  pres- 
ent-day ecotiomic  organization  of  the  world, 
it  Is  of  vit^l  Importance  that  the  free  man 
preserve  his  freedom,  both  from  invasion  by 
government,  under  the  guise  of  advancing 
the  public  ifiterest  and  from  underminir.g  by 
licen.^e  wltH  all  its  dangers  The  words  of 
Madame  Riland  still  echct  across  the  years. 
"O  liberty!  Iiow  many  crimes  are  commit  ed 
In  thy  name!" 

The  funt^mental  liberties  of  the  individ- 
ual are  thc*=e  defined  in  cur  own  national 
Bill  of  Rights.  They  are  freedom  of  rellglrn, 
freedom  of  tpeech  and  of  the  press  freedom 
of  assembly  freedom  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment fo^  a  redress  of  grievances,  and 
those  other  forms  of  freedom  which  are  de- 
fined In  tHe  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  When  that  Constitu- 
tion was  utider  consideration,  the  opinion 
was  expressed  by  many  that  the  primary 
principles  oi  civil  liberty  might  well  be  taken 
for  granted  and  need  not  be  written  into 
the  new  Constitution  The  years  which  have 
followed  afrbrd  abundant  pnxjf  of  the  wis- 
dom of  thofee  founding  fathers  who  would 
take  nothing  of  this  kind  for  granted,  but 
who  insisted  that  a  definition  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  citizen  be  formally  in- 
corporated In  the  Constitution  Had  this 
not  been  done,  the  historv  of  the  American 
people  would  have  been  very  different  from 
that  which  'it  now  is  We  have  this  clear- 
cut,  fortunate,  and  philosophically  scund 
definition  of!  our  liberty,  and  it  Is  our  highest 
duty  to  see  I  to  it  that  that  liberty  be  pie- 
served  and  protected  and  not  weakened,  un- 
dermined of  lost  by  careless  indifference  to 
attacks  upcti  It.  often  twell  disguised  and 
highly  mlihievcus.  from  within  This 
means  evertthing.  not  only  to  the  perpte 
of  the  Unlteh  States,  but  to  the  whole  world 
of   tcimorro^ 

Fundamentally,  equality  means  the  equal- 
ity of  all  in  respect  to  civil,  economic,  and 
political  rights  and  equality  before  the  law. 
It  does  not  mean,  and  could  not  possibly 
mean,  equality  of  Individual  ability  of  In- 
dividual cafactty  for  achievement  or  In 
value  of  Individual  service  to  one's  fellow 
men  Conslclerations  of  physical  strength  and 
htalih.  of  itiental  inheritance  and  equip- 
ment, and  of  environment,  from  all  of  wh  ch 
difference  of  opportunity  arises  make  "uch 
equality  whblly  Impossible  No  twc  in- 
dividuals arg  ever  exactly  alike,  and  unless 
they  were  eaactly  alike,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  equsi  In  this  mechanical  sense  We 
see  somethh^g  which  apprcaches  mechanical 
equality  among  those  confined  In  prison  cr 
those  compelled  to  work  either  with  hands 
or  with  brain  under  conditions  rigorously 
imposed  by  a  dominant  power  Among  a 
people  which  enjoys  libertv.  equalltv  qu'ckly 
reveals  itself  by  the  rise  to  pos.tlons  and  op- 
portunltfts  o   steadily  Increasing  importance 
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of  those  men  and  women  ^.•ho  exhibit  excep- 
tional ability  and  capacity  for  achievement 
In  the  industrial  history  of  the  American 
people  there  are  lUustratU  ns  without  num- 
ber of  the  capacity  of  the  individual,  given 
his  opportunity,  to  rise  to  positions  of  high 
administrative  power  and  responsibility 
solely  by  use  of  that  equality  of  opportunity 
which  cur  free  li\stnutioni  offer  to  him  Of 
those  who  are  at  the  present  time  the  chief 
administrative  officers  of  12  of  our  greatest 
railway  systems.  5  begaii  their  service  as 
clerks,  2  as  office  boys  and  1  each  as 
fireman  and  engineman.  iis  track  laborer  as 
stenographer,  as  telegraph  opetaiur.  and  as 
rodman  This  record  tells  its  own  story  of 
the  opportunity  which  is  open  to  excellence. 
Many  other  similar  instances  could  te  found 
by  an  examination  of  ( ur  industrial  and 
commercial   organiBations 

All  those  schemes  of  so:lal,  economic,  and 
political  organization  which  would  mechan- 
ically impose  equality  of  service,  of  reward 
and  of  opportunity  upon  all.  would  Invent  a 
kind  of  equality  wholly  out  of  consonance 
with  liberty.  If  that  sort  of  equality  is  to 
come  first,  then  there  will  be  no  liberty.  The 
right  to  w'ork,  to  earn  and  to  save,  and  to  use 
one's  savings  to  increase  production  and  to 
meet  human  needs.  Is  fundam.ental  to  de- 
mocracy. This  right  car  not  be  liml'.ed  by 
any  doctrine  of  permanent  social  and  eco- 
nomic classes  which  are  engaged  in  perpetual 
struggle  for  gain  at  each  o.her's  expense.  Nor 
can  It  be  limited  by  enforced  membership  in 
any  group  or  organization — religious,  political, 
social,  economic,  or  industrial  Any  such  en- 
forced limitation  is  not  only  undemocratic 
but  it  Is  antidemocratic  It  is  only  equality 
based  upon  liberty  and  wl  Ich  is  liberty's  com- 
panion, that  Is  real  and  which  can  carry 
civilization  forward,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, through  the  efforts  and  the  leadership 
of  the  most  competent. 

It  Is  many  years  since  I  first  had  occasion 
to  point  out  in  a  public  address  that  a  chief 
business  of  democracy  Is  to  produce  Us  cwn 
aristocracy  That  Is  the  way  in  which  de- 
mocracy discovers  those  who  are  mast  com- 
petent to  render  It  Impor  ant  and  responsible 
service  It  does  this  through  the  establish- 
ment of  equality  of  oppf  rtunity  in  the  field 
\of  liberty.  Tins  democritlc  aristocracy  will 
hot  be  one  based  upon  Mrth  or  inheritance. 
It  will  not  be  one  based  upon  wealth  or  arti- 
ficial advantage  or  upon  that  type  of  advan- 
tage which  IS  known  as  privilege,  but  It  will 
be  one  based  only  pon  ability  and  capacity 
for  achievement.  That  democracy  will  be 
most  secure  and  most  lik  My  to  last  which  can 
and  does  produce  this  ailstocracy  of  Its  own 
and  Is  guided  by  It. 

Today  the  democracies.  Including  our  own. 
are  subject  to  grave  ano  in  many  ways  de- 
served criticism  because  jf  the  fact  that  they 
so  often  allow  differences  of  opinion  on  minor 
matters  and  the  passior  for  long-continued 
debate  to  postpone  DCtlon  at  a  time  when 
their  own  prosperity,  and  indeed  their  own 
safetv.  depend  upon  their  acceptance  and 
support  of  a  sound  public  policy  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment  It  is  this  charac- 
terlPtlc.  so  often  revealed  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  American 
democracies,  which  has  led  to  the  taunts,  the 
cynicism,  and  the  sneers  directed  at  them  by 
the  world's  present-da\  despots  and  their 
groups  of  blindly  devote^l  followers.  It  is  for 
a  democracy  quickly  to  nake  it  plain  that  it 
can  be  and  is  an  eflRci«nt  form  of  government, 
and  that  neither  liberty  nor  equality  need  be 
or  will  be  weakened  or  >acrlflced  In  order  to 
attain  efficiency  of  the  highest  order  We 
Americans  can  learn  m  ich  from  a  study  ot 
the  world's  history  during  the  past  30  years, 
as  well  as  from  a  study  cf  the  problems  which 
faced  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  those  which 
face  the  President  of  the  United  States  today. 
Quick  and  wise  efficiency  is  the  secret  of  their 
fortunate  solution.    Om  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 


wisest  remarks  was  that  "the  highest  and  best 
form  of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous  coopera- 
tion   of    a    free   people." 

Given  liberty  -tnd  equality,  there  remains 
fraternity      That   is  a  state  of   mind  and  of 
conduct   which   is   the  outgrowth   of   liberty 
and  equality  working  successfully  together  to 
guide  an  orderly    a  procres.^ive    and  a  liberal 
society      Fraternity    reveals    itself     in    these 
hundred  and  one  acts  of  kindly  thoughtful- 
ness  and  care  which  are  in  so  large  a  degree 
characteriitic  of  present-day  America      It  is 
the  spirit  of  fraternity   which  leads  to  great 
benefactions,  made  in  the  public  interest  by 
those  who  by  reason  of  ability  or  cood  fortvme 
have  honestly  acquired  large  wealth      Those 
who  are  really  moved  and  guided  by  the  Ira- 
ternal  spirit  do  not  keep  these  vast  fortunes 
for  the  members  rf  their  Immediate  families, 
but  they  bestow  them  in  the  public  Interest 
upon    those    institutions    and    undertakings 
which    represent    and    refiect    the    fraternal 
spirit    at    its   best.    These   are   colleges   and 
universities.     They  are  hospital  and  art  mu- 
seums.    They  are  undertakings  in  the  field  of 
music  and   the  fine  arts     They  are  institu- 
tions   to    promote    scientific    discovery    and 
application  of  new   knowledge  to  the  wants 
and  needs  of  man.     They  are  institutions  for 
the  care  and  guidance  of  the  dependent  and 
of  those  who  by  reason  of  personal  deficiency 
or  disease  are  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 
Were  there  no  fraternal  spirit,  all  such  help- 
less   individuals    would    be   told    to   care   for 
themselves,  and  if  they  could  not  do  so.  to 
pass  out  of  existence  and  let  Nature  take  its 
course.    That   Is    the   barbaric   but   not    the 
civilized  method  of  dealing  with  ones  fellow 
men. 

What  is  called  capital  Is  civilization's  great- 
est achievement.  Capital  is  what  has  been 
gained  by  work.  It  is  earnings  and  savings 
tosed  to  increase  future  production  and  to 
cooperate  with  others  in  multiplying  that 
production.  The  mother  of  Karl  Marx  was  a 
very  wise  woman,  for  she  wrote:  "If  Karl  had 
made  a  lot  of  capital  instead  of  writing  a  lot 
about  capital,  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter "'  If  one  will  read  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  of  John  D  Rocke- 
feller and  see  how.  as  unprecedented  success 
attended  their  life  work,  they  had  in  mind 
from  the  very  beginning  the  service  of  their 
fellow  men  through  the  use  of  the  fortunes, 
however  large,  which  they  might  acquire,  he 
Will  see  the  working  at  Its  best  of  what  is 
contemptuously  called  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem Both  liberty  and  equality  would  be  far 
less  efficient  and  far  less  deserving  of  enthu- 
siastic and  devoted  support  were  they  not 
accompanied  by  fraternity  It  is  fraternity 
which  learns  the  lessons  that  liberty  and 
equality  have  to  teach  and  that  characterizes 
a  social  order  made  up  of  civilized  human 
beings  who  will  not  willingly  let  their  fel- 
low men  suffer  or  be  in  want 

Where,  then,  could  we  find  for  the  guidance 
of  tomorrow  a  motto  more  abuiidant  in 
promise  and  more  sound  in  principle  than 
Liberty  Equality  Fraternity?  To  think  that 
cfter  receiving  for  a  century  and  a  half  the 
approval  and  the  applause  of  civilized  men. 
this  noble  motto  is  now  attacked  and  even 
ridiculed  Is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
backward  character  of  the  world-wide  revo- 
lution which  IS  under  way  and  whlcli  has.  for 
the  time  being,  conquered  France.  If  men 
were  really  civilized  and  if  their  word,  for- 
mally and  authoritatively  given,  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  this  backward  revolution 
mipht  have  been  much  more  speedily  met 
r.nd  checked  It  is  only  thirteen  years  since 
the  governments  of  almost  every  nation  in 
the  world  united  with  their  fellow  govern- 
ments to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  and  to  proceed  to  the  settle- 
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nient    of    international    differences   and    dis- 
putes In  a  spirit  of  peaci  ful  discusMon  and 
Judicial  determination      The  ink  was  hardly 
dry  upon  this  great  treaty   known  as  the  Fact 
of  Pans,  when  sonu  of  the  governments  which 
had  signed  It  began  to  prepare  for  war  more 
vigorously  than  ever  before  in  luBtcry     Their 
men  cf  science  were  set  to  the  invention  atid 
perfection   of   new    in>trumer.ts   for    military 
use     The  children  in  their  schools  were  dis- 
ciplined and  trained  t.   '-  t-  tii.ioy  and  to  un- 
derstand liberty,  but  to  do  a.-  they  were  told, 
to  obey  •aithoul  question  and  to  submit   to 
the    emotional    guidance    of    fiirmulas    and 
phrases    every  one  of  which   niemt   war  and 
preparation   for    war      It    was   tlv  s-    nations 
which  accepted  the  Pact  of  Pans  m  the  spirit 
In  whic?h  th-y  sgied  it  that  did  not  engage 
in    these    preparaiions    and    that     therefoie. 
were  the  first  subject  of  attack  when  the  new 
despots  undertook   to  take  over  the   rule  of 
the  world  for  the  establishment  of  their  new 
order      The  democracies   lagged  in    military 
preparation,    and    they    lacged    because    their 
peoples  believed  what  their  governments  had 
said  and  were  Innocent  enough  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  other  signatory  powers  were 
honest  and  faith  keeping      Such  is  the  expla- 
nation  of   much    which   is   now 'going   on   all 
about   us.    of    the    undermining   of    national 
spirit  and  national  unl^y  of  purpose  by  every 
rcrt  and  kind  of  public  enemy,  and  which  has 
led  to  the  pathetic  downfall  of  Fiance  and 
the    literally    appalling    attack    upon    Great 
Britain   and   Us   people.     This    is  neither   the 
time  nor  the  place  to  attempt   a  forecast   of 
v.hat  the  immediate  future  has  in  store      If, 
by  any  fortunate  chance,  the  chief  enemies 
oi  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  which  are 
now  carrying  on  a  stupendous  military  cmi- 
test   between   themselves    should    wreck   and 
ruin  each  other,  the  door  wou'd  be  open  to  a 
new  era  of  progre.ss.  provld'd  the  democracies 
have   the  insight    the  courage,   and   the   in- 
tellectual  capacity   to   take   the   lead    in    or- 
ganizing a  truly  new  world  on   those   prin- 
ciples   of    liberty,    equality      and     fraternity 
which  must  rule  if  prosperity  and   peace  are 
to  return  and  to  endure      The   federal   prin- 
ciple has   now  established   its-^lf  m  so  many 
forms  and  over  so  many  different   areas  thiat 
there  can  be  no  (juestion  but  that  it  will  af- 
ford  the   key   to   the   solution   of    the   chief 
jiolltical  pr-^blems  which  world  organization 
has    to    offer       That    economic    nationalism 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  promoting 
world     confusion,     world     competition,     and 
world    war,   must    give    way    to    that    interna- 
tional  trade    system    which    grra*    seers    like 
Adam    Smith     and    Richard    Ccbden.    John 
Bright  and  Gladstone  long  aeo  saw  to  be  as 
necessary  as  It  is  sound     There  is  no  more 
reason  why  everv  independent  sovereign  na- 
tion should  Bupply  all  of  the  physical  wants 
of    Its    own    people    from    territory    under    its 
own  flag  than  tliere  is  that  it  should  supply 
all  of  their  intellectual  wants  and  needs  from 
men  of  science,  men  of  letters  and  intellec- 
tual  leaders   who   speak    that    language    and 
who  owe  that  allegiance      Ideas  go  about  the 
world   with    instant  speed   and   without    ob- 
struction.    Why  should  not   mens  econom.lc 
needs  be  satisfied  in  like  fashion?     All  that 
is  required  to  answer  this  question  is  high 
intelligence.  Insicht.  courage,  and  adherence 
to  the  motto.  Liberty  Equality  Fraternity 

For  the  time  being  the  people  of  France 
have  been  compelled,  officially  at  least,  to 
turn  their  back  upon  those  noble  words. 
They  have  been  flatly  told  that  their  system 
of  free,  democratic  government  has  brrken 
down  and  that  there  is  no  way  by  witnch  It 
can  be  reestablished."  Government  by  de- 
cree, through  the  agency  of  definite  and  fixed 
economic  or  socieI  groups  or  cles-^es.  is  hailed 
as  the  substitute  for  democracy  and  Its  hope- 
ful successor.  What  Is  called  "this  reforma- 
tion" is  to  be  brought  about  by  selection  of 
the  elite  from  all  rungs  of  the  social  ladder. 
This  selection,  however.  Is  not  to  be  made 
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through  equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  but 
by  the  definite  act  of  a  higher  and  controlling 
power.  In  other  words,  "by  decree"  la  to  take 
the  place  of  democratic  legislation.  Surely, 
as  great  a  people  as  the  French  will  not  per- 
mit 8o  reactionary  a  condition  as  this  to 
remain  forever.  The  Intellectual  history  of 
the  French  people  Is  so  superb  that  their 
Intellectual  life  cannot  die.  It  may  be  for 
the  time  being  in  a  state  of  coma  or  It  may 
be  held  In  chains,  but  It  will  return  to  Its 
aelf -control,  to  Its  freedom  and  then,  sobered 
and  disciplined  by  the  experiences  cf  this 
generation.  It  will  write  those  words  "Liberty 
Equality  Fraterr.lty"  upon  hundreds  of  walls, 
this  time  to  remain  for  ages  to  come. 

The  opportunity  of  world  leadership,  now 
offered  to  the  American  people,  is  so  un- 
precedented that  our  responsibility  Is  too 
great  to  be  mea.9urpd  In  ordinary  words. 
When  world  leadership  was  with  Greece  and 
then  with  Rom<?,  civilization,  however,  mag- 
nificent in  Its  intellectual  manifestations,  waa 
so  simple  and  so  undeveloped  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  ind'j.strlal  fields  that  what  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  able  to  accomplish 
was  quickly  made  plain  and  written  Into 
history.  Conditions  today  are  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  wholly  new  This  twentieth- 
century  world  o'  nearly  one  hundred  separate 
national  units  has  cherished  the  hope  and 
the  belief  that  each  national  unit,  whether 
large  or  small,  might  be  made  secure  and 
protected  In  Its  national  independence  by 
International  cooperation,  International  law, 
and  the  Judicial  settlement  of  International 
dl.^putes.  The  American  people  have  been 
committed  to  these  principles  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  history.  They  have  cher- 
ished them,  they  have  hailed  them,  and  time 
and  time  again  they  have  given  vigorous  and 
emphatic  Illustration  of  their  faith  In  them. 
Unless  the  sma:l  national  group  can  be  pro- 
tected by  its  fellow  national  units,  there  can 
be  neither  liberty  nor  equality  nor  fraternity 
In  the  national  and  International  life  of  the 
world.  It  Is  idle  to  use  these  words  as  appli- 
cable only  to  individual  life  and  thought  and 
conduct.  They  must  also  be  applicable  to 
national  policy  and  to  International  life  and 
thought  and  conduct.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple can  lead  the  thought  of  the  world  to  turn 
Its  back  upon  any  system  of  social,  economic, 
or  political  orfjahlzatlon  which  rests  upon 
fixed  and  definite  classes  or  groups  with  a 
resulting  spirit  of  class  consciousness,  then 
Indeed  will  the  door  be  open  to  the  progress 
of  a  truly  liberal  philosophy  of  life  and  of 
government.  The  call  of  today  and  tomor- 
row is  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Win  they  hear  that  call?  And  will  they 
answer  it  In  the  spirit  of  their  great  fore- 
fathers— of  Washington  and  of  Franklin,  of 
Hamilton  and  cf  Jefferson,  of  Madison  and  of 
Marshall,  of  Webster  and  of  Lincoln?  If 
they  will,  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  this  now  torn  and  broken  world  will  be  as 
secure  as  human  thought  and  human  power 
can  make  It. 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or    NORTH   CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  September  17, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  PAUL  GARRETT 


Mr.    REYNOLDS.      Mr.   President,   on 
August   14  I   requested  unanimous  con- 


sent, which  was  granted,  tc  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
interesting  and  illuminating  address  by 
Paul  Garrett,  vice  president  and  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  dealing  with  the  part  played 
by  advertising  in  the  development  of  cur 
American  formula.  It  is  an  address  well 
worth  perusal  and  study  by  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  the  printed  word.  It  was  de- 
livered as  the  keynote  ad'iress  at  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  con- 
vention at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  26, 1941. 
Mr.  Garrett  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
this  organization. 

I  have  learned  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  printing  this  mate- 
rial in  the  Record  will  exceed  the  amount 
of  space  allotted,  that  being  two  pages. 
I  was  at  the  same  time  advised  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  that  the  ad- 
dress will  occupy  two  and  one-third  pages 
of  the  Record,  and  will  cost  $105.  I  now 
resubmit  my  request,  and  a.ik  unanimous 
consent  that  this  very  excellent  address 
be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.\L  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Advzktisinc — A.N  Integral  P.'^rt  cf  Oxjr 
American  FoRMruv 

(By  Paul  Garrett,  vice  president  and  director 
of  public  relations.  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion) 

I  wculd  like  to  feel  that  in  keynoting  this 
convention  I  have  the  hcr.or  to  voice  a 
philosophy  of  advertising  that  reflects  the 
beliefs  und  hopes  of  a  far  ^•aster  audience 
than  Is  here  pre&ent, 

I  do  not  know  how  many  men  and  women 
in  this  country  live  by  work  in  this  great 
field.  They  make  up  a  large  group.  But  I 
desire  to  go  beyond  them.  -For,  mere  than 
ever  the  things  that  concern  us  m  this  con- 
vention axe  of  concern  to  the  whole  people. 
The  future  of  all  depends  upon  what  is  done 
in  1941,  and  in  the  years  ahead,  to  groove  a 
course  that  will  keep  this  Naucn  strong. 

The  flow  of  events  has  forcioly  directed  our 
attention  to  the  problem  cf  defense.  To 
stimulate  'he  flow  of  materials,  to  speed  the 
production  of  mechanized  equipment,  to  ap- 
ply without  stint  our  energies  and  skills  to 
the  business  of  defense — the;5e  are  the  vital 
tasks  before  us,  the  urgent  responsibility  cf 
every  Individual. 

However,  cur  views  may  vary  a.s  to  method, 
all  agree  we  must  at  any  cost  make  our 
country  and  its  institutions  Impregnab'.y 
secure.  The  most  sacred  of  these  institu- 
tions have  to  do  with  individual  freedoms. 
The  great  struggle  under  way  m  the  world  is 
for  the  preservation  cf  thi?se.  Freedoms 
which  over  centuries  men  fought  to  acquire 
now  have  been  brought  into  peril.  These 
freedoms  have  been  the  bulwark  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  Freedom  to  think. 
Freedom  to  speak.  Freedom  to  worslilp. 
Freedom  to  achieve.  And.  present  as  a  re- 
sult of  all  these,  freedom  of  individual 
initiative — the  opportunity  ::"cr  every  indi- 
vidual inspired  by  some  worthy  incentive  to 
work  cut  his  own  destiny. 

ADVERTISERS   HAVE  PARALLEI,  HESPONSIBTLTTT 

E\-ery  man  and  woman  In  tY  is  room  is  eager 
to  help.  On  the  shoulders  cf  industry  falls 
a  heavy  part  of  the  defense  Job.  But  on  the 
shoulders  of  advertisers  lallf  a  parallel  re- 
s-pcnsiblltty.  I  wculd  like  to  explore  wl'h 
you  some  of  the  ways  we  may  make  a  contri- 
bution. 

But  what  specifically  can  the  advertiser 
do?  All  sorts  of  questions  cc  nie  up  I'^  .,ci- 
\ertlsing  aieedless  effort  in  case  the  demand 


for  goods  exceeds  the  supply?  Is  advertising 
at  a  time  like  the  present  patrictlc?  Should 
consumer  demar.d  at  a  time  like  this  be  stlm- 
u'ated.'  Should  advertising  be  cut  in  the 
inttrefts  of  economy?  Should  advertising 
be  prepared  by  the  same  formula  as  before? 
To  what  ext*nt  should  copy  be  themed  to 
the  emergency?  What  are  the  obligations  of 
advertising  today   and   tomorrow? 

The  history  of  .America  is  the  history  of 
stout  and  serviceable  men.  Everything  ac- 
complished here  traces  back  to  some  individ- 
ual who,  possessing  the  freedom  to  do  so.  waa 
spurred  on  to  initiate  something  new.  It  is 
this  opportunity  for  man  to  pioneer  his  way 
up  that  we  have  always  fought  for.  It  la 
basic  in  our  character  to  keep  man  free  to  do 
v.hat  he  wants. 

In  our  own  case  these  freedoms  have  found 
Important  expression  In  the  development  of 
things  that  make  for  a  full  life.  I  do  not 
need  to  enumer.ite  all  of  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  benefits.  I  would  like  to  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  material  benefits.  It  Is  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  examine  them  in  rela- 
tion to  their  source,  for  they  have  set  Amer- 
ica apart.  They  support  the  broad  founda- 
tions upon  which  our  institutions  rest.  They 
result  from  the  freedom  of  men  In  this  coun- 
try to  create  new  projects  as  nowhere  else  In 
the  world. 

Look  back  not  many  years  ago  to  a  time 
when  we  had  no  radios,  no  electrical  house- 
hold appliances,  no  automobiles,  no  moving 
pictures,  no  plastics,  no  wireless  communi- 
cation, no  telephones,  no  electric  refrig- 
erators, no  Blr-condltloning,  no  rayon,  no 
incandescent  lamps,  no  canned  foods,  no 
bathtubs,  no  air  travel,  and  no  streamliners. 

rr  It   NO  ORTHODOX  CONCEPT 

We  cite  these  things  commonly  as  prod- 
ucts cf  mas$  production.  And  so  they  are. 
But  who  would  say  they  have  come  to  be 
necessities  at  American  life  solely  because 
we  learned  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  art  of  mass  production?  Of  what  value 
would  mass  production  be  without  mass 
consumption?  How  could  we  stimulate  mass 
consumption  without  mass  merchandising? 
And  how  could  we  have  mass  merchandising 
without   mass   advertising? 

You  and  I  have  been  remiss  In  falling  to 
establish  In  the  public  mind  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  part  advertising  plays  In  this 
peculiarly  American  mass-production  for- 
mula. It  Is  no  onhodox  concept,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  raore  widely  understood  the  fact 
that  advertising  basically  Is  a  vital  part  of 
our  economy,  equally  Important  with  de- 
signing, engineering,  and  production. 

PROOrCTS  MtJST  CO  TO  MARKET 

People  understand  the  elemental  forms  of 
merchandising.  One  of  the  earliest  bits  of 
homely  wisdom  was  "not  to  buy  a  pig  In  a 
poke."  People  like  to  window-shop — and, 
certainly,  window  displays  are  one  form  of 
selling.  They  like  to  see  goods  offered  for 
their  choice  on  counters  in  a  retail  store. 
You  could  not  run  a  modern  drug  store  with- 
out observing  this  simple  principle  of  selling. 
They  like  to  look  at  a  mall-order  catalog — 
which  does  with  paper  and  printer's  Ink 
what  the  retAll  store  does  with  counters. 

But  when  it  comes  to  advertising — which 
Is  simply  a  time-saving  and  money-saving 
method  of  putting  show  windows  or  counters 
or  catalogs  liefore  thousands  and  millions — 
they  question  whether  it  is  economic.  What 
people  have  cwnslstently  failed  to  understand 
is  something  pointed  out  by  Prof  F.  W. 
Taussig  In  one  of  his  books  on  economics, 
which  is  that  production  is  not  complete  until 
goods  come  to  market.  Unless  they  get  to 
market  production  is  futile.  ^ 

Failure  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
distribution  has  cropped  up  many  times  in 
history  During  the  first  years  cf  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  the  distributors  of  goods — 
salesmen.  Jobbers,  and  retailers^ — were  pretty 
thoroughly  liquidated.    According  to  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  Karl  Marx,  as  interpreted  by  Lenin, 
these  middlemen  were  ixplclters.  taking  their 
cut  of  the  wealth  produced  by  labor. 

But  it  was  found  too  late  that  some  ma- 
chinery of  distribution  was  essential,  so  the 
Soviet  state  had  to  improvise  a  system  of  Its 
own.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  eco- 
nomic cost  under  this  systt  m  of  distributing 
goods  to  consumers  has  not  been  reauced. 
Certainly  standards  of  llvin;  as  reported  from 
Russia  today  do  not  indicate  that  any  Utopia 
In  distribution  has  been  attained.  On  this 
same  point  a  recent  volune  on  economics 
points  out:  "The  Falacy  is  that  produced 
wealth  has  the  same  value  when  and  where 
It  Is  produced  as  when  and  where  it  Is  finally 
exchanged  for  consumption." 

IS  PART  OF  A  LARGE?  PROCESS 

Advertising  Is  the  use  of  a  controlled  mes- 
sage to  make  more  people  acquainted  with  a 
product,  a  service,  a  company  It  Is  the  use 
of  a  controlled  message  to  spread  an  Idea. 
The  advertiser  may  register  his  message 
through  paid  space  in  publications,  time  on 
the  air,  space  on  boar  is,  presentations 
through  motion  pictures ,  jr  approaches  by 
direct  mail.  But  the  essential  is  that  he  con- 
trols the  message  He  fixes  the  direction  of 
Its  thought.  He  pays  m  uiey  to  give  the 
message  position- 
Advertising  is  really  a  fo-m  of  public  rela- 
tions. It  requires  the  sanre  careful  analysis 
as  any  other  public  approach.  It  requires 
more.  The  very  fact  that  the  advertiser  can 
enforce  his  advertisement  upon  people  makes 
It  doubly  important  that  he  shape  the  ap- 
proach with  the  utmost  cire.  We  need  ad- 
vertising written  with  a  bevter  understanding 
of  people.  Editorial  news  copy  gets  publica- 
tion only  when  it  attains  i  high  standard  ol 
projected  public  acceptance.  Should  not  we 
In  the  business  Impose  upon  ourselves  a  sort 
of  advertising  editorship  tc  scrutinize  our  ad- 
vertising copy  to  make  It  ever  meet  the  same 
rigid  tests? 

Advertising,  then,  Is  an  Integral  part  ol  a 
larger  process.  Once  the  product  Is  created, 
advertising  multiplies  its  rxposure.  It  opens 
to  the  customer  new  ways  ol  attaining  things 
he  wants.  Through  a  fractional  charge  it 
saves  him  dollars  in  the  long  run  by  making 
possible  lower  unit  production  costs 

Theories  of  planned  distribution  are  built 
on  standardization  of  th'?  buying  habits  of 
people.  What  more  fallac  ous  program  could 
be  proposed  in  the  name  of  progress?  Amer- 
ican living  standards  have  risen,  and  the 
American  horizon  has  liffd  precisely  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  never  limited  even  in 
our  own  minds  the  numtKr  of  possible  things 
we  might  secure  for  ourselves  tomorrow. 

COMPFTITION   PICTTECTS   FKEEDOM    OF   CHOICE 

Freedom  of  choice  In  i^t  market  place 
Induces  that  competition  which  Is  a  source 
Of  progress  and  a  protectlcn  of  the  customer's 
pocketbt)Ok  The  competl-.ive  struggle  accom- 
ranted  by  the  use  of  advertising  to  present 
ever  greater  customer  benefits  than  are 
offered  by  any  competito"  becomes  an  effec- 
tive means  of  insu.  ing  ov  .-r  the  years  steadily 
growing  customer  s.itisfEction.  Advertising 
by  carrying  news  of  products  and  services  ex- 
tends to  the  buyer  an  tver-wldening  freedom 
of  choice  And  U  Is  this  freedom  of  choice 
which  is  so  basic  an  element  in  oiu  modern 
economy.  Advertising  t  lus  Is  a  vital  In- 
strument In  maintaining  o^en  the  channels 
through  which  products  and  Ideas  flow  to 
help  create  an  integrated  and  self-reliant 
nation. 

I  am  well  awaie  that  In  a  recent  survey  of 
popular  attitudes  it  came  cut  that  69  percent 
of  the  people  believe  advertising  Increases 
the  cost  to  them  of  things  they  buy  Forty- 
three  percent  even  belijve  that  a  15-cent 
package  of  cigarettes  carries  an  advertising 
load  of  5  to  9  cents  or  more  You  and  I 
know  that  such  a  concept  of  advertising  costs 
Is  absurd.     The  cost  of  aJvertlslng  a  package 


of  cigarettes  actually  Is  not  9  cents  or  even  5 
cents  It  is  not  1  cent.  It  is  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  But  people  formulate  their  opinions 
about  advertising  costs  not  on  facts  but  on 
what  they  understand  to  be  facts. 

ADVERTISING    POUCIES    FOLLOW    INDUSTRY 

Nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to 
recognize  that  navertlsing  has  been  under 
attack  It  has  been  labeko  as  uneconomic, 
misleading  wasteful  But  .s  U  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  case  agaln.'^t  advertising  has 
largely  been  built  up  from  specific  advertise- 
ment rather  than  Irom  consideration  of  the 
p.  mclple  of  advertising  as  an  economic  force? 
This  confusion  between  advertisements  and 
advertising  has  made  it  easy  to  prove  a 
plausible  case  by  citing  pour  or  wasteful  ad- 
vertisements to  demonstrate  that  advertising 
Is  wrong  It  is  Lke  condemning  water  when 
a  poor  swimmer  Hrowiu  Wha  ought  to  con- 
cern the  consumii.g  public  Is  that  advertising 
provide:  an  instrument  fundamental  to  eco- 
nomic [  -owth  under  the  Ameru  an  formula 

Without  mass  advertising  of  goods  we 
could  never  have  produced  at  so  small  a 
cost  for  so  many  people  so  many  luxuries 
they  have  conie  to  regard  as  necessities. 
Lacking  It  what  country  has  done  so?  It 
is  the  integration  of  mass  designing,  mass 
engineering,  mass  producing,  and  mass  ad- 
vertising that  has  created  our  mass-con- 
suming society. 

Looked  at  soberly,  most  of  the  questions 
asked  nowadays  about  advertising  are  really 
not  questions  that  should  be  directed  to  the 
advertiser  as  such  at  all  They  pertain  In  a 
more  realistic  sense  to  Industry  itself.  For 
advertising  In  the  emergency  as  out  of  It 
must  follow  Industry.  Policy  for  business 
must  always  determine  policy  for  adver- 
tising 

Production  Is  the  task  of  industry,  and  In 
the  give-and-take  of  enterprise  we  have  de- 
veloped a  productive  capacity  surpassing  any 
other.  Production  today  Is  vital  to  defense. 
Unlike  the  past,  war  today  Is  a  war  of  mate- 
rials It  is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  war 
of  techniques — techniques  of  warfare — 
techniques  of  living  In  a  wartime  world. 
So  people  are  turning  to  Ajnerican  Industry 
to  meet  their  very  great  need  in  time  of 
crisis 

INDtrSTRT   MEETS  A  CHANCING  SCE.NE 

Apparently  it  has  taken  a  defense  emer- 
gency to  impress  upon  many  people  their  own 
reliance  upon  industry.  Its  functions  to  some 
are  becoming  clear  for  the  first  time.  The 
vary  qualities  once  criticized  are  now  seen  as 
basic  to  national  strength  It  is  a  matter 
of  significance  that  industry  again  stands 
high  in  public  esteem.  It  is  Important  that 
industry  so  conduct  itself  as  to  hold  that 
esteem  steadfast. 

As  defense  production  takes  an  increasingly 
greater  share  of  national  effort,  the  new 
p'oblems  of  Industry  will  take  an  increas- 
ingly greater  share  of  advertising  thought. 
In  this  rapidly  changing  scene  industry  needs 
the  guidance  of  advertising  counsel  sensitive 
to  public  attitudes.  Advertising's  task  of 
smoothing  the  way  all  along  the  channels  of 
distribution  between  factory  and  market  will 
become  infinitely  more  intricate  as  defense 
requirements  extend  the  area  of  dislocation. 
Many  familiar  products,  familiar  packages, 
accustomed  buying  habits  are  likely  to  be- 
come disturbed  Advertising  must  lead  the 
customer  through  this  labyrinth  of  change 
by  careful  and  continuous  explanation  of 
whys  and  wherefores.  It  Is  not  inconvenience 
but  unexplained  inconvenience  that  will 
break  down  public  confidence. 

DEFENSE    WORK    WIDELY     SPREAD 

In  the  first  stages  of  defense,  to  get  the 
program  under  way,  it  was  essential  that 
large  initial  orders  be  placed  with  organiza- 
tions In  a  position  to  take  complete  responsi- 
bility for  them.     The  Government  thus  could 


start  Jobs  off  quickly  and  gain  the  advantage 
of  centralized  management  skilled  m  large- 
scale  production  in  speeding  the  program  to 
full  bloom  Tlie  ccnrerns  themselves  under- 
took the  difficult  tasks  represented  by  these 
big  defense  contracts  in  full  recognition  of  a 
public  responsibility.  The  second  st.ige. 
which  we  have  alre;idy  entered  upon,  permits 
of  a  multitude  of  supplementary  contracts 
of  great  variety  calling  for  the  facilities  of 
thousands  of  smaller  shops  and  plants 
throughout  the  country.  But  even  a  big 
defense  contract  given  for  execution  to  a  big 
company  does  not  mean  that  the  big  organi- 
zation is  hogging  the  work 

Whatever  benefits  of  increased  employ- 
ment there  may  be  in  a  defen.'-e  Job  are  dif- 
fused far  and  wldi.>  through  the  u'ual  pro- 
duction procedures  For  example,  the  Allison 
airplane  engine  is  not  made  m  Indianapolis 
alone.  Its  materials,  parts,  and  supplies  are 
drawn  from  65  different  communities  extend- 
ing from  Iowa  to  Connecticut  All  kinds  of 
things  from  carburetors  to  cotter  pins  are 
made  by  men  who  never  saw  an  Ani.";on 
engine  But  each  of  these  men  plays  in  his 
community  Just  as  important  a  role  in  de- 
fense as  the  men  who  man  the  machines  in 
the  great  Allison  plant  itself 

Similarly  the  G  M  Diesel  engines  that 
drive  the  new  Na\y  boats  are  not  as  people 
suppose  solely  the  product  of  Cleveland,  but 
Involve  the  work  of  many  men  in  many 
places.  Prom  173  different  communities 
spread  over  25  States  from  California  to  Ver- 
mont come  parts,  materials,  and  supplies  for 
those  engines 

In  like  manner  an  order  for  a  tank  or 
truck  or  machine  gun  gets  reflected  In  Jobs 
and  materials  and  services  that  reach  into  a 
thousand   communities. 

SOUND    INTERPRETATION    REQUIRED 

As  a  public-relations  man  I  am  sorry  it  is 
common  practice  to  refer  to  defense  business 
in  terms  of  dollars.  For  it  is  not  like  other 
business.  The  ccmpany  with  which  1  am 
associated  has  been  asked  to  produce  defense 
materials — which  is  to  say  Army  trucks,  ma- 
chine guns,  marine  Diesel  enplncs.  shells, 
aviation  engines,  bomber  parts,  and  many 
other  items  of  a  technical  nature — in  a  \oi- 
ume  approaching  fiBOO, 000.000  But  a  defense 
volume  of  $800 .DOC, 000  would  be  better  under- 
stood If  put  another  way  Expressed  differ- 
ently this  represents  roughly  200,000.000  man- 
hours  of  work.  A  man-hour  Is  a  man  at 
work  for  an  hour.  You  cannot  put  them  eli 
to  work  at  once  but  It  multiplies  out  Into 
enough  defense  assignments  for  the  com- 
pany to  keep  100,000  men  busy  a  year.  And 
even  that  does  not  take  into  account  all  of 
the  work  ol  supervising,  engineering,  design- 
ing, and  executive  employees.  Nor  does  it 
take  into  account  all  of  the  man-hours  going 
Into  raw  materials,  finished  and  semifinished 
parts,  transportation,  and  all  the  rest  which 
would  multiply  the  figure  I  have  given  ycu. 

I  cite  this  example  to  Impress  upon  you 
that  the  phases  of  a  company  s  busme.ss  ex- 
panded by  defense  work  present  a  very  differ- 
ent set  ol  public  attitudes  wiUi  which  to 
reckon  than  do  the  phases  curtailed  by  de- 
fense work 

This  company,  for  instance,  already  has 
announced  the  suspension  of  its  ntw  model 
introductions  applicable  to  1943.  work  on 
which  would  normally  begin  at  this  time. 
In  other  words,  the  1942  models,  en  which 
work  was  started  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
is  now  largely  completed  up  to  the  produc- 
tion stage,  will  continue  through  1943  Fur- 
thermore, with  respect  to  the  1942  models 
shortly  going  into  production  the  au'cmo- 
blle  industry  cooperating  wiih  the  Office  cf 
Production  Management  has  already  agreed  to 
a  cut  in  prcductlon  amountujg  to  l.OOOUOO 
units 

Such  adjustments  occurnr.g  in  any  field 
put  up  to  the  ad\ertlser  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing a  whole  new  set  of  quest ione  people  will 
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be  asking  W:ll  there  be  enough  products 
next  year  :o  go  around?  WiU  they  be  In- 
lenor  as  n  ie^iU  of  sursTitute  materials? 
What  ab(  lit  price-?  Pivflteering  is  linked 
In  the  public  mind  to  wai.  Buyers  of  mer- 
chandise Deccme  .-kep'icai  Accuiding'.y — 
whether  we  w:.-h  it  or  not — product  advertis- 
ing by  it.s  imphcattciis  will  convey  an  In- 
etitutinnal    lniprt'ss:on 

Every*here  drfin.'e  and  n'jndefense  acllvl- 
tit»  are  initTmingled  Tney  mix  and  meri^e. 
Influencis  overlap  No  c'ean-cut  lines  can 
be  drawn.  Directly  or  Indiir-ctly  our  whoiC 
Indufctnal  structure  is  Cf/mu.g  to  be  aCected 
by  T^he  driving  efforts  for  production  The 
expression  "peacelime  gu<  ds"  becomes  a  rela- 
tive terra  in  our  economy  So  closely  are  the 
various  units  of  our  industrial  network  tied 
together  tliat  the  consequences  of  every  ac- 
tion are  telegraphed  throughout  the  Whole 
fabric. 

AN  INTOKMID  PL^LIC  ESSENTIAL 

In  explaining  the  processes  of  defense  ad- 
vertiising  performs  the  ta^k  of  explaining  the 
pr(.cess»'s  of  Industry  That  In  itself  is  Im- 
portant. But  it  does  more.  It  helps  build  an 
informed  public  opinion  on  defense  This  is 
Indispensable  to  national  confidence  ana  co- 
cperaiion,  as  witnes^s  the  consequences  of  the 
lack  of  It  in  France  We  are  Just  beginning 
through  ccmpany  advertising  to  develop 
themes  helpful  to  government  to  industry, 
and  to  labor  in  working  towarc*.  greater  unity 
for  a  strong  defense. 

And  so.  like  Industry,  advertising  Is  insep- 
arably linked  with  certain  things  worth  pre- 
serving Indu.stry  and  advertising  have 
evolved  together  over  the  years.  Advertising 
as  we  know  it  does  not  exist  in  Germany, 
Ru?s:a.  Italy,  and  other  dictator  nations  In 
tlso.-.f  countries  business  has  lost  its  right  to 
Interpretation 

BROAD   POLICIES   ANSWER   QUISTIONS 

Drawing  to  a  close  1  submit  that  the  very 
concept  of  advertising  as  an  Integral  part  of 
our  American  formula  stiggests  by  implicntirn 
the  answers  to  most  questions  that  con- 
front us 

First  Is  advertising  needless  effort  In  case 
the  demand  for  goods  exceeds  the  supply? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  posed  at  the 
beginning,  I  say  that  advertising,  even  in  case 
the  demand  for  goods  exceeds  the  supply,  is 
not  needless  but  needful  effort  In  the  same 
way  th-it  designing,  englneeririg.  production. 
and  merchandising  are  needful  In  England 
they  have  maintained  their  advertising  of 
established  business  Institutions  as  well  as 
of  goods  and  services  available  to  people 
Regardless  of  any  momentary  position  of 
supply  and  demand  It  is  Important  to  the 
economy  to  maintain  the  product  in  public 
conscioiusne-ss  against  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand  may   not  exceed   the  supply. 

Second  Is  advertising  at  a  time  like  the 
present  patriotic? 

I  say  that  advertising  a*  a  time  like  the 
present  is  patriotic  In  the  same  sense  that 
production,  except  as  it  interferes  with  de- 
fense, and  merchandising,  except  as  It  dis- 
rupts the  defense  flow,  are  patriotic.  It  is 
patriotic  uriless  it  is  put  to  an  unpatriotic 
use.  You  have  heard  it  said  we  do  not  want 
business  as  usual  No;  we  need  something 
better  and  more  vigorous  than  that.  We  need 
business  as  unui^uaJ — In  lines  and  places 
where  it  does  not  Interfere  with  defense. 
How  else  can  we  support  defense?  How  else 
can  we  bring  to  bear  our  full  superiority? 

Third.  Should  consumer  demand  at  a  time 
like  this  be  stimulated? 

I  say  that,  except  In  those  clear  cases 
where  defense  would  suffer  loss  of  a  par- 
ticular matak-lal  or  service,  consumer  demand 
helps  defense  by  strengthening  the  economy 
to  meet  the  burdens  of  defense.  No  con- 
s\imer  should  be  stimulated  tc  demand  some- 


thing needed  for  defense,  but  producticn 
for  defense,  which  comes  first  always,  netds 
to  be  backed  by  a  stro.ig  people.  In  an 
all-out  effort  for  defense  a  reliant  civilian 
helps  the  reliant  BCidier. 

PRZSEEVING   THE    FUNCTION    OF    ADVERTISING 

Fourth  Should  advertising  be  cut  in  the 
Interest  of  economy? 

This  question  springs  from  the  asfumptlon 
that  advertising  is  an  e:ctravagance  or  an 
Indulgence.  I  say  It  should  not  be  cut  j;;.=* 
because  it  Is  advertl.sing  Policy  In  advertis- 
ing must  follow  policy  In  production  and 
merchandi-'lng  As  the  flew  of  goods  In  par- 
ticular Industries  Is  cut,  the  advertising  of 
tho.«e  goods  will  be  affected.  But  the  func- 
tion of  adverti-slng  must  be  judiclcu.-Iy  pre- 
served as  an  integral  part  oT  the  formula  upon 
which    our    economic   strength    Is    ba.'^ed 

Fifth.  Should  advertising  be  prepared  by 
the  same  formula  as  before'' 

Advertising  should  never  be  prepared  ty 
the  same  formula  as  before  It  needs  per- 
sistent refinement  to  keep  It  sensitive  to 
public  Impulse  The  advertiser  to  get  the 
desired  result  must  learn  to  penetrate  but 
not   offend  a  defense   psyrholcgy 

Sixth,  To  what  extent  should  copy  be 
themed  to  the  emergency' 

To  the  extent  that  the  theme  Is  gpnume 
and  performs  a  .service  It  depends  upon  fnc- 
tual  and  emotional  phases  It  depends  up'  n 
the  manner  of  use  Here  is  a  question  t^^at 
every  advertiser  will  have  to  an.^wer  for  him- 
self and  that  some  are  leaminc;  how  to  answer 
in  relation  to  their  own  positions  with  great 
fklll 

MORE       UNDERSTANDING       THi^OUCH       A.VEKTISING 

Seventh  What  are  the  obligations  of  ad- 
vertising today  and  tomorrow? 

I  say  that  the  greate-t  ubligatxn  of  all  is 
tc  strive  for  ever  betie  understandir.g 
through  advertising  Yeais  age  we  strove  for 
more  honesty  in  advertising  I  wt  uld  like 
to  see  us  fight  now  for  n.ore  understanding 
through  advertising  We  have  karned  hew 
to  be  honest  but  we  have  not  learned  how 
to  be  unc;eist(ic>d  Most  cf  the  world's  trou- 
bles grow  from  lack  of  understai  ding.  What 
a  power  for  good  it  wuu  d  be  iX  this  most 
p<  werful  cf  public  relations  instruments 
could  turn  it*  ^reat  talent  to  the  creation  of 
a  better  understanding  ai^ioi.g  cur  people  of 
their  cwn  in.^titutior.s 

It  Is  not  popularly  understood  who  bene- 
fits most  from  the  American  formula  It 
is  the  w jrker  who  w;th  a  machine  can  mske 
a  dollar  an  hrair  as  agalnft  a  previous  dollar 
a  day  without  a  machine  It  is  the  customer 
who  could  not  even  hope  otherwise  to  cwn 
the  things  this  mass  rcorciny  brings  to  his 
doorstep 

Our  inherent  strength  lies  in  the  processes 
that  have  served  md.viduals  Efforts  of  the 
Individual  produce  more  here  thnn  anywhere 
else  Our  technique  of  mass  produc'ion  has 
prepared  the  way  for  that 

But  mass  production  is  lot  self-perpetuat- 
ing It  Is  through  indivlcual  enterprise  and 
Initiative  that  we  produce  wares  It  Is 
through  Ir  'ividual  enterprise  and  Initiative 
that  we  distribute  them.  It  Is  the  customer 
that    makes    the    choice 

A    VITAL    INSTBUMENT    IN    A    FREE    ECONOMY 

Unparalleled  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
market  place  is  what  our  freedom  of  the 
right  to  advertise  Inescapably  supports.  Ad- 
vertising thus  viewed  becomes  a  vital  mstiu- 
ment  in  a  free  economy  keeping  cpon  the 
flow  of  products  and  ideas. 

Freedom  of  choice  In  the  market  pi. ice  Is 
of  itself  a  symbol  of  those  other  freed  ms  of 
choice  which  are  the  essence  of  cur  dt  mcc- 
racy  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
one  of  these  great  freedoms  grows  in  a  sense 
from  freedom  to  advertise?  I  mean  freedom 
of  the  press  and.  If  you  please,  freedom  of 
the    radio.     It   Is   their    Independence — eco- 


nomic as  well  as  political — which  keeps  the 
press  and  the  air  free. 

Looking  beyond  the  emergency  we  will  be 
confronted  with  the  all-lmpcrtant  problem 
of  finding  ways  to  offer  Jobs  to  men  return- 
ing to  civil  life,  to  help  restore  and  rebuild 
our  normal  processes  In  anticipation  In- 
dustry must  direct  researches  to  create  new 
products  and  new  services.  Is  net  advertis- 
ing In  a  favored  position  tc  contribute  some- 
thing? You  are  sensitive  to  public  desires. 
You  are  Ekllled  in  the  art  of  anticipating 
wants.  Ycu  are  skilled  in  the  art  of  develop- 
ing new  markets.  With  all  the  matters  you 
have  immediately  at  hand  I  plead  with  ycu  to 
keep  one  aye  on  these  burning  problems  that 
will  confront  us  as  the  emergency  passes. 

BRO.ADER    RESPONSIBILITIES 

I  would  like  to  end  on  a  note  of  construc- 
tive warning  Advertising  is  at  the  most  Im- 
portant stage  of  Its  career  Its  practitioner* 
can  do  it  more  harm  than  In  normal  times, 
or  they  can  do  it  more  good  thicugh  excep- 
tional service  when  the  country  needs  it. 
We  are  living  in  emotional  times  People 
will  be  s'Wayed  by  emotion  as  well  as  reason 
on  Issues  connected  even  indirectly  with  de- 
fense or  m'ar.  It  is  no  time  to  think  of  ad- 
vertising only  in  advertising  terms  We  must 
think  of  It  now.  if  ever,  in  public-relations 
terms  We  need  to  watch  what  we  «av  and 
how  we  9By  It  for  its  effect  on  people,  not 
merely  aj  customers  but  as  citizens  of  m 
country  bending  great  efforts  to  produce 
materials  for  its  own  defense  and  for  its  own 
future  existence 

In  all  things  let  us  strive  to  build  for  to- 
morrow •  better  understanding  of  th  se 
principles  and  Institutions  vital  to  our  na- 
tional strength  That  is  a  task  ahead  for  us 
In  advertising — a  responsibility  that  is  curs 
in  helpin|  to  work  out  the  great  American 
formula. 


American  Legion  Convention 

(        

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN   THE   3ENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   ST.\TES 


ADDRES 


Wednesday,  September  17, 1941 

J 
I 


3Y  HON  HAROLD  H  BURTON, 
OF  OHIO 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  the  American  Legion  met  in 
national  convention  in  Milw^aukee.  The 
fact  developed  that  in  the  Senate  there 
are  24  members  of  the  American  Legion, 
exactly  one-fcurth  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  are 
145  members  of  the  Air -rican  Legion. 
exactly  one-third  of  the  House.  That 
being  the  casp.  I  was  requested  by  the 
Legion  to  make  a  statement  to  the  na- 
tional con/ention  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Legionnaire  In  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  statement  which  I  made  under 
those  circumstarces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  American  Legion  I  bring  greetings 
and  a  call  to  mutual  iieipfulne«b  trom  jour 
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24  Legionnaire  Senators  who  are  exactly  one- 
lourtli  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  your 
145  Legionnaire  Representatives,  who  are 
exactly  one-third  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Nation  thanks  ycu  for  the  generation 
of  service  you  have  given  io  It  in  yotir  early 
years  I  congratulate  you  and  our  National 
Commander  Miio  J.  Warner  upon  the  record 
of  this  year.  Today.  I  bring  a  new  and  per- 
sonal call  to  each  of  you  a;  a  man  of  mature 
years,  a  man  proven  in  loyalty  und  experi- 
enced in  the  value  of  preparedness^  I  bring 
It  to  you  as  m.en  who  havt;  felt  the  strength 
of  organized  manpower,  guided  b>  practical 
experience  and  driven  by  the  Irresistible 
power  of  united  free  men. 

Recently  there  has  appeared  r.n  effective 
pamphlet  entitled  "You  Can  Defend  Amer- 
ica "  'Black  Jack"  Persh.ng  says  of  it:  "I 
commend  its  message  to  every  American." 

It  tells  of  the  Chinese  Will  and  how  secure 
China  felt  behind  it  Ihen  the  Invader 
came  and  three  times  China  found  her  ene- 
mies inside  her  gates  Tliey  did  not  storm 
the  wall.  They  slm.ply  bribed  the  gate- 
keepers 

It  tells  of  the  Maginot  line  of  France  and 
how  secure  the  French  felt  behind  it.  Yet 
France  fell.  There  was  a  jap  through  which 
the  invader  came.  That  gap  was  In  the 
spirit  of  the  people. 

Today  we  are  building  a  wall  It  is  called 
"total  defense."  There  must  be  no  gap  in 
the  character  of  those  who  man  this  wall 

This  pamphlet  then  says  in  simple  soldier 
language:  "America  need.',  guts  as  well  as 
guns.  National  character  Is  the  core  of  na- 
tional defense.  Congress  tant  vote  it.  Dol- 
lars won"t  buy  it."  It  Is  our  Job  to  build  it. 
It  means  the  building  of  s^und  homes,  team 
work  in  industry  and  a  united  nation  I 
call  you  to  that  work.    Now! 

Looking  to  the  distant  future  I  have  great 
hope  for  America  and  for  the  world,  if  the 
people  are  but  permitted  to  develop  their 
opportunities  In  peace.  I  see  practically  no 
limit  to  the  horizons  of  improved  standards 
Of  living  for  the  men  and  women  of  tomor- 
row. If  they  but  have  the  chance  to  develop 
them. 

Unfortunately,  before  W3  reach  the  happy 
future  we  must  face  the  unhappy  present 

In  1917  we  were  in  the  front  line  We  fol- 
lowed the  policies  of  thos*'  who  directed  our 
Nation.  Today,  ail  of  u.-  are  at  O  H  Q 
Today  our  generation  muft  set  the  pace  and 
make  the  plans  that  will  vphold,  defend,  and 
develop  this  Nation. 

It  is  time  to  think  cleSirly  on  the  funda- 
mentals, call  no  names  and  rise  at>ove  all 
parties  and  prejudices  America  is  greater 
than  any  of  Its  parts  We  must  make  sure 
of  the  survival  of  Amerxa's  freedom  and 
Ideals  at  all  costs  We  must  not  fail  We 
must  not  falter.  W  n.u't  not  even  flinch 
At  the  same  time,  k:.  wine  the  suffering, 
waste,  and  folly  of  war  w  ■>  we  it  to  America 
to  win  this  war,  if  poB:.ibl^  without  fighting 
It  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  said.  "The 
more  we  sweat  in  peace,  tlie  less  we  bleed  In 
war" 

To  preserve  America's  freedom  means  to 
preserve  our  48  States,  our  insular  possessions, 
the  Western  Hemlsphert.  and  our  ideals. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  fight  some- 
one else's  war.  It  does  mean,  however,  that 
we  win  unite  In  keeping  secure,  at  all  costs, 
all  of  the  territory  and  all  of  the  principles 
for  which  our  fathers  and  our  comrades  have 
sacrificed  so  much.  For  this  we  must  now 
work,  as  once  we  fought,  side  and  side  No 
matter  what  the  obstacles  m.ay  be,  we  must. 
now.  as  then    cverccme  tliem  all 

We  must  do  it  on  whatever  scale  the  task 
demands  and  with  whatever  sacrifice  of  time, 
money,  and  comfort  it  takes.     Congress  has 


appropriated  the  necessary  dollars  but  ap- 
propriations are  not  guns  Our  Nation  has 
made  a  good  start,  but.  as  yet.  our  production 
of  modern  antiaircraft  guns  is  negligible  ' 
We  have  made  a  good  start,  but,  bs  yet.  our 
production  of  heavy  tanks  is  negligible.  We 
have  a  good  one-ocean  navy  of  at)cut  325 
major  naval  vessels  We  have  made  a  good 
start  on  a  two-ocean  navy  of  at  least  700 
m.ajor  vessels,  but  it  will  take  4  or  5  years 
to  complete  it.  We  have  made  a  good  start, 
but,  as  yet,  our  production  of  combat  planes 
Is  about  700  a  month,  while  the  Nazis,  pro- 
duction is  between  2,000  and  3.000  a  month. 
Our  ammunition  Is  not  ready,  and  this  time 
there  are  no  loaded  French  75's  to  be  bor- 
rowed 

Our  lend-lease  law  has  been  the  key  to 
gaining  time  while  we  continued  to  prepare 
Let  us  understand  that  law  clearly.  It  in- 
volves no  alliances  with  any  government.  It 
implies  no  support  of  the  internal  policy  of 
any  nation  America's  duty  under  it  is  to 
America.  It  authorizes  the  President  to  sup- 
ply materials  and  supplies  to  any  nation,  if, 
but  only  If  and  when,  the  President  deems 
the  defense  of  that  nation  vital  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

Today  only  the  strong  can  be  safe  The 
Nazis  are  waging  a  relentless,  lawless,  boldly 
announced  campaign  to  conquer  the  world. 
Their  Army  sings:  "Today  Europe  is  ours, 
tomorrow  the  whole  world"  They  follow 
no  rules  but  the  rules  of  force.  We  cannot 
gamble  at  all  wth  the  safety  of  our  Nation, 
our  children,  or  our  principles.  It  is  the  ines- 
capable responsibility  of  our  generation  to 
make  America  safe,  from  without  and  from 
within.  That  means  both  within  our  fron- 
tiers and  within  our  own  hearts  and  minds. 

We  could  choose  no  more  favorable  place 
for  the  test,  than  on  our  own  famous  indus- 
trial a*embly  lines  Agriculture,  labor,  in- 
dustry, capital,  and  government  share  the 
obligation.  It  Is  to  unite,  work,  produce, 
play  a  little,  iaugh  a  little,  grouch  and  kick 
a  little,  but  put  the  work  through  faster  and 
better  than  can  anyone  else  In  the  world. 
We  must  make  ourselves  too  strong  to  Justify 
the  risk  of  an  attack  upon  us  If  attacked, 
we  must  win.  We  must  live  up  to  our  own 
posKlbillties. 

This  calls  for  what? 

It  calls  for  a  united  faith  in  God  and  man. 
stronger,  higher,  and  broader  than  the  world 
has  ever  known  It  calls  for  a  vigorous.  In- 
vincible civilian,  as  well  as  military,  defense. 

It  calls  for  a  deep  faith  in  the  people  of 
America  It  calls  for  faith  in  the  soundness 
of  representative  government,  and  in  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
opportunity. 

It  calls  for  devotion  to  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter,  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
laws.  It  calls  for  voluntary  governmental 
efficiency,  economy,  and  financial  responsi- 
bility, and  for  popular  support  of  It 

It'calls  for  sound  homes,  teamwork  In  In- 
dustry and  a  united  Nation. 

Most  of  all  it  calls  for  men  and  women  who 
will  put  mutual  helpfulness  above  selfishness, 
in  every  form,  at  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. It  calls  upon  us  to  inculcate  a  sense 
of  individual  obligation  to  the  community, 
State  and  Nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy 
of  both  the  classee  and  the  masses;  to  make 
right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and 
transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of  Justice, 
freedom,  and  democracy,  to  consecrate  and 
sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to 
mutual  helpfulness. 

America's  strongest  weapon  Is  her  example. 

America's  greatest  strength  is  the  unshak- 
able devotion  of  every  American  to  his  home, 
his  country,  and  his  God. 

Lead   on,  men   of   the   Legion,   lead   on. 


Wisdouis  Warning  to  a   War-Weary 
World 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


WcdJicsday,  September  17.  1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE   C    CARLISLE 


Mr.  BILBO  Mr  ?:• -d-rit  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lui\i  r:''!''''d  in  tlie 
Record  a  poem  writter.  by  Mi  Hciace  C. 
Carlisle  entitled  "Wisdom's  Warning  to 
a  War-Weary  World." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  puem  was 
( rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroKD,  as 
follows: 

WISDOM'S  \'.  'RNINC    T        A    \\  f  F.  -  WF  ART    WORLD 

Our  great  President  wi-(:\   i.i^  spoken 

The  plain  truth,  withut  luv  r  o:  fear — 
The  disastrous  news  had  to  be  br  'ken 
To  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
That  some  power  has  got  to  crush  Hitler, 
Or  else  he  will  subdue  the  whole  wcrld  — 
But  this  never  shal.  be. 
In  the  land  of  the  free 
Where   the   Stars  and    the   S-.-^ii^es   are   un- 
furled. 

These   piratical   dictators,   drunken 
From  excessive  success  on   the  sea. 

Have  illegally,  brutally  sui.ken 

Ships  of  commeice.  by  Hitler's  decree 
Seme  of  them  in  the  weetern-w  rrld  waters. 
Some  of  these  by  the  United  States 
Operated    and    owned. 
Or  In  sympathy  loaned. 
In  this  war  against  covetous  hates. 

In  the  few  individual  losse:- 

Of  Ajnerlcan-owned  ships,  we  see 
Naught    to    fear;     but     when     Hitlers     mob 
crosses 
Over  into  the  rei'.m  cf  the  free 
The  free  nations  on  this  side  the  water 
Read   the  writing   on   destiny  s    wall. 
That  they've  BOt  to  prepare. 
On  the  land.  sea.  and  a  r 
For  their  own  self-clefei.st   le'^t  they  fall. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  these  acts  of  brutal 

International   lawlessness  are 
Bvit  the  manifestations  of  futile. 

Groundless  hopes  to  abolish,  by  war. 
Freedom  of  the  high  seas  to  all  nations — 
But.  unless  Hitler's  forces  subdue 
England's  forces  and  ours. 
And  all  Western  World  powers. 
His  tyrannical  dream  can't  come  true. 

Hitler's  governmert.  in  plain  defiance 

Of  the  laws  of  t!ie  sea   and  the  rights 
Of  all  nations,  has  placed  its  reliance 
On  his  power  to  rule  by  affrights — 
His  unmerciful  pirates  are  sinking 

Ships  at  will,  without  warning    as  they 
S'.^ek  to  gain  the  control 
Of  the  sea.  as  a  whole. 
To  which  they  claim  the  sole  npht-cf-way. 

With  control  of  the  seas,  their  next  motion, 

Undeterred  by  the  frowns  of  the  fates, 
Would  be  then  to  cross  over  the  ocean. 

And  drop  bcmbs  on  the  United  States; 
For,  if  we  should  let  England  surrender. 
And  her  Navy  fails  Into  his  hands. 
Sure  as  night  follows  day. 
For  our  folly  we'll  pay. 
When  his  pirates  rain  bon.bs  on  cur  lands. 


i 
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Hitler's   plots.    Intrigues,    and    machinations, 

And  h:>:  sabfitave   in   thf   New  Wrrld. 
All   are   km  w:i     !    r   their  great   devahlaticns, 
'Ntatli  tl'.e  Sta's  and  the  Stiipes  hl^h  un- 
Jur'fd 
Thry've  obstructed  industrial  prepress. 
A;.d    cf   ;:it('    !.a'.>'   bccciiip  ^o  liitenfee, 
That   thcy'rt  t:c!dlr.g  at   bay 
Our  (sTt'iit  program,  today. 
Of  prcf.ini.g  for  our  own  defense. 

To  succeed  In  wcrld  mastery,  surely. 

Hitler  nvist   net  ci.nirc!  cf  the  stas. 
But  the  Great   Brll:.-.h  Navy,  securely. 

Guards  them  still,  with  comparative  ease — 
And  it's  plainly  Americas'  du'y 
To  regard  Enpiand  s  ftKht  as  her  cwn; 
Pnr  If  Enghi.'.d  shi.uld  fall, 
At  the  end  oi  it  all. 
We  d  be  lorced  to  fight  Hitler  alone. 

It  must  eft  be  explained  to  the  peoples 

That    while  England's  ercat  Navy  sunlves. 
Will   our  church   bells  ring  out  from    their 
steeples. 
To  our  parents  and  children  and  wives, 
Invitaticn.s  to  worship  together 
The  AlmlEhty— who  overrules  all — 
But  our  fr^edum  to  praise 
The  great  Ancient  of  Days 
Would   end  IT  England's  Navy  should  lall. 

It  Is  time  for  American  statesmen. 

Everywhere    'Twlxt   the   North   and   South 
Pole*. 
To  stop  being  deluded  by  hate's  men. 

That  are   seeking,   by  conquest,  controls 
Of   the   rest   cf  the  whole  world's  resources. 
To  the  L.ne  end  that  they  may  enslave, 
In  conque!<ts  blcKxly  name. 
All  the  victims  they  claim, 
Tliat  were  one  time  so  proud  and  so  brave. 

Not   the  whi.spers  of  passive  appealers 

Will  keep  Hitler  from  this  hemisphere — 
No  sporiflc,  soft,  lullaby  easers 

Will   cause   him   not   to   conquer   through 
fear; 
Hitler  has  no  more  heart  than  the  ocean, 
But  treads  under  all  things  In  his  path, 
And   the   nations  of  earth 
Are  fast  driven  to  dearth. 
Who've  encountered  his  satanic  wrath. 

There  were  no  war-inspired  operations 

When   the  Gretr  was  so  foully  attacked. 
This  was  no  struggle  'twlxt  warring  nations: 

It  was  Just  a  vile  villainous  act. 
Ju.-t  another  step  forward,  creating 
A  world  system  on  force  alone  based, 
To  see  if  we  would  fight. 
Or  give  them  the  green  light. 
To  go   on   their  mad   way   iu  post   haste. 

Many  nations  have  met  with  disasters. 

Some  of  thera  nations  of  special  note, 
But  they  would  not  look  into  their  master's 

Eye  until  he  had  them   by  the  throat — 
The   preat    U::ited    States   and    Great   Britain, 
In  the  presence  of  all  the  wide  world, 
Vow  that  they'll  never  make 
Th:s  tremendous  mistake, 

While   the  Stars  and   the  Stripes  are   un- 
furled 

We  have  sinight  and  we  now  seek  no  shooting 

War  with  Hitler,  but  we  will  defend 
Our  land  bildly  'gainst  his  wholesale  looting 
.■\nd  destructuui.  on   through   to  the  end. 
Na.'i    su'op.-.arir.es    and    flying    raiders. 
Menace    to    peaceful    sh;p.^   on    the   sea. 
Are.   like  r:>.tiles!.akes  there. 
Sent  tt)  strike  and  nut  spare 
Any  ship,  matters  not  who*e  It  be. 

In  the  waters  which  we  deem  essential 

Fcr  our  peace-loving  Nat^ins  defens*, 
We'll  Ci.r.strue  it  to  be  providential 

To  strike  first,  ere  the  foe  can  commence. 
Hitler's  m.id  air  uiid  submarine  raiders, 
O'. er   liere.   are   not   here   for   their   health, 
But  are  hrre  to  destr,  y 
What   we   ,~o   much  er.'^  y. 
Our  great  Government  a;;d  cur  great  wealth. 


Other  Presidents   had  problems,  surely. 

Much  like  the^e  that  are  vexing  us  new. 
But   ihey  rested  their   heart:,    hopes  securely 

Upon  Hun  before  whom  a,l  must  bow — 
W"hile  It  s  right  to  fight  with  all  cur  powers 
Such  an  inhuman,  world-v. recking  foe. 
We're   aware   that    we  must. 
For   divme   power   trust. 
In  the  God  from  whom  all  olesslngs  flew. 

Our  great  people  have  faced  other  crises. 
And  have  triumphed  alwavs  in  the  end. 
And  stand  ready  to  make  sacrifices — 
On  their  loyaity  God  can  depend — 
With  .American  courage  we'll  conquer. 
With  American  tact  we  will  win, 
With  American  prayers 
We'll   plow  under  despa:r=. 
And  grow  stronger  than  we've  ever  been. 

And,    with    that    inner    strength    tl.at    ccmes 
ever 
To  a  free  people  who  know  they  must 
Pray  "Thy  will  be  done,"  and  whose  endeavcr. 
Without    question,    proves    "In     Gcd    we 
trust." 
Who  in  their  daily  lives  preach  and  practice 
The  one  golden  rule  that  tlie  Lord  taugi.t, 
"Do  to  others  as  ycu 
Would  have  them  do  to  you," 
We  will  win — if  we  trust  as  we  ought. 

— Horace  C    Carlicle. 


The  Weak  Links  in  Our  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  September  17. 1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R  REYNOLDS. 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully request  imanLmous  consent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  which  I  prepared 
for  the  American  Magazine  entitled  "The 
Weak  Links  in  Our  Etefense."  The  article 
was  published  in  the  issue  of  September 
194L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ariicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Weak  Links  in  Och  Defense 

(By  United  States  Senator  Robert  R. 
Reynolds)  j 

(Editors  note. — Is  Uncle  Sam's  screen  of 
ocean  cutpcsLs  wide  open  to  inva.sion?  The 
powerful  chairman  of  tlie  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Ccmmiltce  expo.-es  dangerous ,  gaps 
In  the  front  line  of  hemi.->phere  defense  and 
proposes  ways  to  repair  them  i 

For  many  years  I  have  advocated  an  Iron 
shield  of  defensive  bascF  to  protect  tlie  West- 
ern Hemisphere  I  have  traveled  tens  cf 
thousands  of  miles  at  my  cwn  expense, 
studying  prcfpective  bases  m  the  A:lantic 
and  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  to  the  tip  of 
South  America 

Long  before  this  w'ar  began  I  urged  acqui- 
sition of  Briti.'in  and  French  bases  in  this 
hemi.-phere  as  payment  en  the  war  debts. 
Month.s  before  France  fell  I  introduced  such 
re.-oluticns  m  the  Senate.  At  last,  when 
we  swapped  50  destroyers  for  certain  British 
base  sites,  France  had  fallen  und-:r  the  domi- 


nation of  Hitler,  and  It  was  too  late  to  obtain    ^ 
the  French  Sites  except  by  force. 

Because  of  the  study  I  have  made  cf  these 
matters,  and  because  of  my  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  consider  It  my  duty  to  point  out 
certain  darlc  spots  in  our  defense  base  pic- 
ture. I  want  to  suggest  Immediate  action, 
and  to  point  cut  the  brighter  luture  pros- 
pects if  we  do  what  is  needed. 

As  I  write,  our  Nation  is  still  at  peace,  but 
most  of  what  I  have  to  say  would  apply 
with  equal  tr  greater  urgency  If  we  should 
enter  the  war. 

On  the  datk  side  I  will  mention  the  dread- 
ful health  conditions  around  seme  of  cur 
newly  acqufced  bases;  the  regrettable  atti- 
tude of  certain  British  and  Canadian  officials 
toward  our  Joint  problems;  the  prompt  need 
for  plugging  large  existing  holes  In  cur  de- 
fense screen;  and  the  slowness  of  cur 
diplomacy. 

I  mentioo  health  first,  becau-'^  many  of 
our  boys  seat  to  these  new  bases  are  begin- 
ning to  wTite  alarming  letters  home  to  their 
parents,  and  wild  rumors,  injurious  to  home 
morale,  are  being  spread.  The  facts  are  bad 
enough,  but  we  can  face  them  when  we  know 
exactly  what  we  are  up  against 

For  example,  we  have  been  granted  cer- 
tain areas  for  bases  in  Trinidad  This  British 
island,  so  charming  to  the  eye  of  the  tourist, 
has  a  populBtion  tragically  ravaged  by  com- 
municable disease.  The  percentage  of  ve- 
nereal Infection  is  probably  as  high  as  any- 
where In  the  world.  Malignant  malaria, 
spread  by  the  mosquitoes  which  infest  the 
island,  Is  everywhere.  In  the  schools  adjoin- 
ing our  area,  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
children  were  found  to  have  this  malaria. 

Leprosy  14  common,  and  by  no  means  all 
of  the  lepetfe  are  isolated.  Tliere  are  dysen- 
tery and  t>lDhoid,  tetanus,  rabies,  and  hcok- 
worm.  There  are  swarms  of  rats  and  some 
danger  of  pftague.  Yellow  fever  is  a  possible 
threat.  Tliere  are  poisonous  snakes  and 
deadly  scorfclons. 

A  stealtiy  terror  Is  the  blood-lapping 
vampire  bat.  Many  of  these  bats  carry  the 
Infection  of  paralytic  rabies,  which  is  in- 
variably fatal.  This  sinister  animal  works  so 
quietly  that  the  victim  u'ually  docs  not 
know  he  h&s  been  attacked  until  he  wakes 
up  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

British  Quiana.  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  where  we  are  building  a  base,  has 
the  same  high  malarial  and  venereal  dan- 
gers as  Triaidad,  with  the  additional  menace 
of  fllariasls,  a  blood-parasite  disease  trans- 
mitted by  mosquitoes.  About  25  percent  of 
the  populatflon  of  British  Guiana  is  Infected 
with  it.  It  Is  Incurable,  and  sometimes  re- 
sults In  a  disfigurement,  sometimes  In  dea  h. 
These  things  are  not  pretty  to  dlscu'S, 
but  it  Is  extremely  important  for  the  ArrT- 
ican  people  to  know  about  them.  One  of 
the  greatest  things  Winston  Churchill  ever 
did  for  British  morale  was  to  tell  his  people 
the  difBculJties  confronting  them,  starkly, 
and  honestly.  Our  people  are  of  the  same 
character. 

Americans  want  to  know  just  what  we  are 
up  against  in  health  conditions,  and  then 
they  will  net  be  afraid.  We  have  the  finest 
medical  corps  in  the  world,  with  experience 
gained  In  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines.  I  know  they  can  lick  every  one 
of  the  problems  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
people  ought  to  be  told  about  this,  too. 
They  want  to  be  assured  that  every  resource 
of  our  medical  profession  and  of  our  great 
research  fotindations  Is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  cur  Army  in  this  fight  Only  so  can 
we  prevent  alarmist  rumors,  which  have  al- 
ready begun  to  circulate. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  urge  the  fullest 
possible  puHicity,  consistent  with  vital  mili- 
tary secrecy,  for  everything  concerning  these 
Island  base$  Trustworthy  reporters  should 
be  allowed  (as  they  have  not  been,  thus  far) 
to  go  to  thie  scene  and  write  first -hand  ac- 
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cmtnts  *  I  am  moving  at  once  to  obtain  funds 
to  permit  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  to  visit  the  bases  and  inspect 
progress.  The  Amerlcar  people  are  paying 
for  these  bases,  in  money  and  the  service  of 
their  sons,  and  they  are  entitled  to  know 
what  Is  going  on. 

In  these  island  bases,  as  you  see.  we  shall 
have  to  spend  vast  sums  for  health  protec- 
tion alone.  In  addition  we  must  spend  our 
mil: ions  for  airports,  barracks,  fortifications, 
roads,  water  supply,  utill'ies.  dock  and  harbor 
Installations. 

And  yet.  as  many  fail  to  realize,  we  don't 
even  own  these  most  important  areas  where 
we  are  sinking  millions  cf  dollars.  True,  we 
have  99-year  leases.  Thi  t  is  a  long  time  in 
the  life  of  a  man.  but  a  short  time  in  the 
life  of  a  nation 

If  England,  with  the  passing  years  should 
become  unfriendly  to  us.  or  should  become 
Involved  in  alliance^;  with  other  powers,  our 
leases  might  lapse,  our  in'  estment  and  secu- 
rity be  lost  1  hope  and  tehtve  this  will  not 
happen,  but  here,  where  the  safety  of  cur 
children  and  our  childre  is  children  Is  in- 
volved, we  must  be  realist ,c.  In  the  last  150 
years  Britain  has  fought  oeslde  ana  against 
Germany;  beside  and  aga  nst  France:  tieside 
and  against  Italy:  beside  pnd  asainst  Russia; 
be.>iide  and  against  the  Un  ted  States 

History  reveals  no  permtnent  international 
friendships.  Therefore,  we  should  move  at 
once,  while  the  time  is  rlpt'.  to  make  our  hold 
on  our  outposts  more  seciire 

In  his  original  deal  fur  these  bases  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  swapped  50  of  our  old  but  still 
formidable  destroyers.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  has  granted  practi- 
cally unlimited  material  aid  to  Britain,  with 
a  $7,000,000,000  fund  as  a  starter 

This  opens  the  way  for  entire  reconsidera- 
tion of  our  defense  bases  We  have  given 
Britain  carte  blanche  on  material  aid  Why 
should  she  not.  In  return,  give  us  carte 
blanche  In  setting  up  ba^es  to  defend  this 
hemisphere? 

The  leases  from  Britain,  by  the  way.  did 
not  give  us  the  land  for  the  bases  They 
merely  gave  us  the  right  to  dicker  with  the 
private  owners  of  the  land,  sometimes  at 
fancy  prices,  sometimes  by  cumbersome  legal 
process,  for  the  use  of  land  for  our  bases. 
Considering  that  our  base«  are  defending  the 
Islands  for  Britain  as  well  as  for  our  own 
Interest,  this  wa.>»  a  remarkable  procedure. 
However,  that  was  what  we  did.  and  we  will 
let  it  pass. 

But  now.  with  cur  aid  flowing  steadily  to 
England.  Is  the  lime  to  reopen  the  question. 
I  suggest  that  our  ownersliip  m  the  base 
areas  be  made  complete  and  direct,  at  once. 
I  suggest  also  that  a  commission  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  advisability  of  taking 
over  the  islands  themselves. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  suggestion  to  give 
us  outright  ownership  in  the  base  areas  has 
not  come  from  the  British  themselves  1  do 
not  criticize  the  British  for  defending  tlieir 
own  Interests.  I  admire  them  for  it  But, 
even  from  their  point  of  view.  1  question 
whether  their  attitude  has  been  wise  They 
convey  the  impression  always  that  they  are 
doing  us  a  great  favor.  We  are  put  in  the 
position  of  pleading  for  what  they  should 
grant  with  open  arms  And  to  some  extent 
this  applies  to  the  Canadians,  in  regard  to 
the  big  gap  between  New  England  and  our 
new  base  in  Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland  is  certainly  valuable  as  an 
advanced  base  But,  because  of  its  rocky 
coa.st  line,  its  harsh  climate,  its  storms,  ice. 
and  fogs.  Its  Inaccessibility.  It  is  not  suitable 
for  a  major  air  and  naval  base  The  ideal 
place  for  such  a  base  would  be  in  Nova  Scotia 
or  New  Brunswick,  with  fine  harbors,  tair 
weather,  and  all-year-round  availability. 

I  understand  that  the  Joint  Canadian- 
American  Defense  Board  have  discussed 
granting  us  such  a  base,  but  that  Canadian 
officials  have   raised   certain    "political"   ob- 


jections. I  consider  any  delay  in  this  crucial 
matter  dangerously  shortsighted  on  the  part 
of  both  our  countries. 

In  criticizing  the  attitude  of  the  British 
and  Canadians.  I  do  not  imply  that  we  our- 
selves are  blameless.  Our  whole  diplomacy. 
In  acquiring  defense  bases,  has  been  slow, 
late,  and  timid  Will  Rogers'  saying  that 
America  never  lost  a  war  or  won  a  conference 
still  seems  to  held  good 

This  doesn't  mean  that  1  agree  with  the 
firebrands  v  ho  want  us  to  seize  Dakar  in 
Africa,  and  the  Azores  Islands,  two-thirds  of 
the  wav  across  the  Atlantic  1  think  that 
would  be  folly  The  prime  requisite  In  an 
outpost  is  that  you  should  be  able  to  get  to 
It  quicker  and  reinforce  it  faster  than  the 
enemy.  Both  Dakar  and  the  Azores  are  more 
accessible  to  European  powers  than  to  our- 
selves. 

The  argument  is  that  Dakar  threatens 
South  America,  that  Vichy  owns  Dakar,  and 
that  Vichy  is  under  Hitler's  thumb.  True. 
True  also  that  it  would  be  madness  for  us 
to  let  Hitler's  armies  establish  themselves  in 
South  America. 

But  the  finest  base  to  avert  that  threat, 
and  to  protect  all  of  South  America,  would 
be  on  the  bulge  of  Brazil,  say  at  Natal  or 
Recife 

That  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  gap  in 
our  shield  of  hemisphere  defense  Failure 
to  plug  that  hole.  In  the  year  following  the 
fall  of  France,  has  been  oiu  greatest  diplo- 
matic error  It  should  be  promptly  and 
flrmlv  repaired 

We'  have  talked  a  lot  about  defending 
South  America.  We  have  sent  ambassadors 
of  good  will  there,  too  many  of  ihem  We 
have  made  many  altruistic  statements  about 
neight>orliness,  and  hands-across-the-Canb- 
bean 

But  on  the  one  thing  really  necessary  to 
defend  South  America,  a  good  liase  on  the 
bulge,  we  still  have  nothing  definite  at  this 
writing  Meanwhile,  there  remains  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  friction  with  our  south- 
ern neighbors,  namely,  our  attitude  of  su- 
periority toward  people  with  pride  and  tra- 
ditions equal  to  our  own 

I  urge  that  our  negotiations  w.th  Brazil 
be  pressed  with  the  utmost  energy,  honesty, 
and  realism  The  time  Is  now  If  the  worst 
should  happen— if  Hitler  should  win— it 
might  be  too  late  The  South  American  na- 
tions might  refuse  us  any  concessions,  for 
fear  of  offending  the  conqueror  Further- 
more, It  takes  time  to  establish  such  bases, 
and  every  day  is  precious. 

All  these  outpost  problems,  including  those 
with  England  and  Canada,  should  be  settled 
at  once,  while  the  war  is  on.  When  wars 
end.  the  whole  atmosphere  changts  suddenly 
and  unpredictably.    Strike  while  the  iron  is 

hot 

If  we  do  this,  then  indeed  we  shall  be  able 
'.  weld  about  our  country  a  band  of  steel,  the 
finest  defensive  outposts  possessed  by  any 
country  in  the  world     That  is  the  bright  side. 

To  the  north  we  have  the  friendly  and 
virile  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  polar  ice 

cap  To  the  northwest,  beyond  Canada,  we 
have  Alaska  From  Alaska,  stretching  out 
like  a  mighty  arm  for  1.500  miles  in  the  north- 
ern Pacific  toward  the  empires  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  we  have  the  stepping  stones  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  1  think  we  should  build 
certain  small  outposts  in  the  more  westerly 
of  these  islands. 

Northwest  of  Alaska  lies  Wrangel  Island.  80 
miles  long.  35  miles  wide.  As  aviation  pro- 
gresses into  easy  Arctic  flying,  it  may  become 
a  base  of  Immense  importance.  Yet  our  peo- 
ple, and  apparently  ctir  State  Department, 
don't  even  know  whether  it  belongs  to  us  or 
to  Russia.  Both  have  claims  to  It.  This 
should  be  promptly  determined,  so  that  we 
can  lay  our  defense  plans  accordingly. 

Coming  down   the  Pacific  coast,   we  have 

the  superb  fortified  bastion  of  the  Havaiian 

Islands.    Farther  south,  off  the  Panama  Canal, 

I    there  are  tbe  strategic   ihianO-  cf  Coc:s    be- 


longing to  Costa  Rica,  si.d  the  Ga'.apa-os. 
owned  by  Ecuador.  We  need  small  b  ^. .-  on 
these  islands,  and  negotiations  s!.,'j.d  be 
pressed  at  once,  though  the  urgency  l.i.:i.  d..<.s 
not  compare  wi:h  that  in  Brazil. 

Coming  over  to  the  Atlantic,  we  au  m.-.'K.:.g 
a  small  beginning  In  Greenland  ana  .-h.ild 
also  have  a  small  seasonal  outjicst  ;:.  L,.;::a- 
dor.  Then  the  advanced  ba.~,  ir.  N<wr.ui.d- 
land.  Then,  with  ai:  speed,  we  siKU.a  jlug 
the  next  gap  by  a  major  base  in  Nova  Scoila 
and  or  New  Brunswick.  Then  Bermuda  r.t.d 
the  chain  of  islands  in  the  West  Ii.d.es 
stretching  down  to  British  Guiana.  FiaaJy 
a  proper  base  on  the  bulge  cf  Brazil  and  pos- 
sibly a  smaller  base  down  near  tlu  K;ver 
Plate. 

These  bases  will  require  expense.  tf!ort  ai.d 
unrelaxing  vjgilance  ever  the  yc:.rs  to  cume. 
They  will  be  worth  *t  Tbey  will  enable  via 
and  our  descendants  to  go  forward,  resolute 
and  secure,  to  the  great  task  of  making  our 
country  an  even  happier  place  to  live  in. 


Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

IN    THE   SE.\.-\TE   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Wednesday.  September  17  1941 


EDITOR!. ».L  FROM   ATI  ANTIC  CITY    DAILY 
WoiKLD 


I 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unai.iir.i,  us  consent  to  have  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  m  xV.e  Atlantic  City 
Daily  World  uridcr  the  heading  "An  in- 
vitation to  Luigliter." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlantic  City  Daily  World) 

AN    INVlTA-nON    TO    L.'ittCHTER 

The  proposition  of  the  America  Firs!  Com- 
mittee to  run  its  cross-country  loud-speaker 
ex-Col  Charles  A  Lindbergh  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  then  (it  is  to  lavigli  i  Jar 
the  Presidency  Indicates  that  the  gri  'up  s  ct.  n- 
ccption  of  domestic  politics  is  as  warped  as  its 
program  of  foreign  policy 

The  "Loon  "  Eagle,  as  he  waF  .so  appropri- 
ately called  by  Senator  William  H  Smather-s. 
boasts  one  of  tlie  m(  st  ainazn.e  dviwiihill 
popularity  records  in  thi  history  of  our 
country. 

Acclaimed  as  a  national  here  when  he  flow 
the  Atlantic  in  the  company  Of  a  liam  sarid- 
wich  and  a  cat,  he  accepted  the  lioinage  of 
an  adoring  populace  with  hauteur 

He  had  an  opportunity  to  recoup  tlie  p'ublic 
esteem  when  his  life  was  blasted  by  the  cruel- 
est  tragedy  of  our  generation  When  his  sor- 
rowing countrymen  poured  out  their  hearts 
in  sympathv  he  Ignored  their  offered  .'^olace. 
Bitterly  castigating  the  country  of  his  birth, 
he  forsook  It  and  took  up  a  fe~;dt  i.ce  :i.  an 
alien  land. 

Since  that  time  his  conduct  has  b'-'n  the 
strutting  of  an  egomaniac  acrcss  the  stage  of 
public  life. 

Accepting  with  smiiklng  self-satisfaction 
the  fawning  false  Idolatn.'  of  a  Gocring,  he 
was  awarded  and  proudly  wore  the  military 
decoration  of  a  barbarian,  foreign  pcwer 

Returning  to  America  he  set  h;m?elf  up 
as    an    oracle    cf    wisdom    on    iniernational 
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pr!it:cs    nr.d    'iilneri   h;m-~elf    aEar...'=t    the   de-    - 
tf  rir.ir.P'J    cri:r->'    ■^''     hv    h'.?    Prr^;df-r.t    and 
Co :.  ires* 

When  his  theorie!^  were  not  accepted  w:»h 
th>'  hnnr.r  due  a  n)es-:jh  h:?  bitter  nature 
or:p  atraln  came  to  r.he  fore  and  he  turned 
On  th»'  best  mn^.fi=  -f  h\f  Gc:vernment  with 
Irivfctive  and  abu--e 

Ar.d  if  •  LinriV  fver  does  try  to  ride  his 
Ai;itTic3  Fir«t  Rah-Riih-Nazl  outfit  through 
Jeisf-y  he  s  goiiig  to  stiddenly  fli.d  that  th'  re 
fire  a  few  penple  who  don't  approve  of  hi? 
Id'H':  One  rumor  .-tated  he  would  ?eek 
GOP  backire  We  cant  fathom  the  idea 
tha'  The  Repubhcans  would  stoop  to  backing 
Lir.dbereh 

It  cfithinlv  'ATuld  be  a  test— Sf  nator 
Smathehs  aeamst  Lir.dhereh  It  certainly 
wi.uld:.*  be  a  rrntt«t  Smathfrs  stands  for 
Rocseve!"-  100  percent  and  make?  no  bone= 
abo\ir  IftMns  people  know  It  The  vce 
W'luld  be  =0  overwhelming  if  there  ever  were  , 
F\ir]\  a  conte'-t  that  Mr  Lindbereh  mlsrht 
suild- !.lv  aw.iktn  rhat  tin  re  are  a  few  pee  pie 
who  d'  r.f  like  him  or  hi'  policies  Person- 
ally, we  d^'Utn  If  the  vote  would  awaken  him. 


Midwest  Monetary   Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TTVEd 


Thur.sday.  August  14.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY   ANDRAE   B    NORDSKOG 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maik<,  I  include  the  ma.icr  portion  of 
an  addieis  b.v  Andrae  B.  Ncrdi>kog  given 
before  the  Midwest  Monetary  Ftderation. 
Wednesday  June  18,  1941  at  Chicago,  111  : 

'  WluH'ver  cvaitrk'ls  the  money  oj  the  na- 
tion ivnriels.  rhat  naUon,  '  viiU  Pie^ul!  i.t 
CiHlh.  !^i 

Ani!    Piesiden!    .\nvtrf\v    Jack-on     in    IHC 
•did       If  i\>r.»;ro5»  t),>-<   thr   nj;ht    ur^vr    'l^f 
OMistnutton    tv-    )»u«>    prtpor   n\on<  v     it    \\.>» 
Itivrn  !h<<i^  tv-  Iv   u>«t1  h\   !hrni'^«'bv»    not   '. o 
br   d»lir»;!>!»-vt    !«     UUl:\  U1u.i!!«  or   v^  rjvTUt  !>Mi.<   " 

M**"!  ^^^  us  *>M)U1  ncrrt"  that  to  jH^rni^t  :« 
prn.ttc  uul;\  .vlurt!  to  usurp  thr  }>'\vrr:<  of 
OM\t;nf*!»  n^  th«>v  rrl»t«?  to  ih**  <^Mni»>;f  -  t 
mon«v  would  ><r>rni  ii^con*i^tri>t  Hidrrd  For 
to  v»>t  this  .-iHort^  cvMirfi>'!iM<iM«l  v'"''^ro.^!U iv<» 
In  cut  mdividua;  would  br  ijnvts  discnrruna- 
tion  HC.un.-t  tlu  rot  ci  cnii  c;ti7«Uk-  and  would 
therelore  violate  the  fundamental  pnncip'os 
upon  which  our  Governir,e;it  is  four.ded 

This  ral.'e.<  anotlier  imp<.irtant  question: 
UnidiT  what  provision  of  tmr  Federal  Cons' 1- 
tuticn  IS  Congress  emp<iwered  to  i.ssue  per- 
petoal  chartt  rs  to  Ir.dividuals  who  form 
ccrpcration'-  ■> 

I  ha\e  failed  to  find  such  congressional 
authority  m  our  Coiistitution  But  I  do  find 
in  article  X  of  the  so-called  BUI  of  Rights  in 
our  Constitution  the  following  provision: 

"The  powers  v.ci  delegatid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States 
rfspe(.t-\ely  or  to  the  pcxiple  ' 

Therefore  if  the  p>ower  to  erant  charters  to 
private  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  fcrniini? 
corporations  was  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  that  power  Is  re- 
served to  the  States  resp)ectively  or  to  the 
people. 


This,  then,  leaves  corporations  now  oper- 
ating under  purported  Federal  charters  with- 
out ccnstuuti'.  nal  au'hority  so  to  do. 

The  cnly  authority  vested  in  Conere-;  to 
reeulate  commerce  among  the  several  S'.ates, 
but  not  to  grant  corporate  charters,  is  found 
in  article  I,  section  8.  subsection  3  of  cur 
Federal    Constitution 

Beginning  from  that  premise,  then,  cur 
cnl',  logical  conclusion  must  be.  that  bank- 
ing ccrpcrations  operating  under  purported 
Federal  charter-  are  dcir.g  so  wlthrut  consti- 
tuti^na!   authority 

Iv.  article  I.  section  8.  subsection  5  of  the 
Constitu'ion,  It  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
have  pewer  to  com  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  co;:;,  and  fix  the 
-tandards  of  weights  and  measures  " 

Thpie  is  n;t  a  semici  Ion  between  those 
words.  It  IS  all  m  one  sentence. 

Has  Congress  d>  legated  its  authority  to  fix 
the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  to 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co  '?  Ha.s  Congress  dele- 
ga'ed  Its  pow^r  to  operate  the  Army  and 
Navv  over  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  ?  Has 
Conpre-s  delecaced  its  power  to  levy  taxes 
to  the  Me'ropolit.in  Life  In-urance  Corpo- 
ration' 

I  h»ar  a  r.esa'ive  aii-wer  to  all  of  these 
questii  ns  Ci  i.-res,-  has  net  delegated  any 
of  those  functi'-ns  to  private  corporations. 

Has  Contrrf^ss  delegated  Its  power  to  coin 
money  and  feulate  the  value  thereof  to 
private  banking  corporations^  Yes.  it  has. 
Does  Congress  have  any  more  right  to  dele- 
g.ite  Its  powers  of  coinage  to  a  private  cor- 
po-ation  than  to  delegate  Its  powers  to  oper- 
ay  the  Army  and  Navy  to  a  private 
corp'  ration'     Quire  evidently  not. 

What  i.s  'he  greatest  single  power  which 
Is  vested  In  Concress  under  the  Federal  Con- 
sTituncn  ' 

Tlic  pf^wer  'o  ci;in  money  and  regulate  the 
value   there''f 

Is  *he  v.r-\'r  of  crmnee  greater  than  the 
power  n-   lev.    taxes'' 

Indeed,  much  grea'tr  Consider,  if  ycu 
will  that  during  Presidont  Hoover's  admm- 
is'ratton.  the  total  Federal  tax  levy  was 
ar  '..nd  »4.0O0,0C0.00O  a  year;  while  under  our 
prevuilim:  system  of  coinage  we  had  In  check- 
book tu:n-cvers  m  1  year  during  the  same 
pel  ltd.  a  total  cf  $l,20jj.000,000  OGO  And.  as 
the  result  of  .nanipulation  by  private  cor- 
ton^tions  who  u>ur{3ed  the  powers  of  Con- 
g:o'^  by  Iniprcper  regiilation  of  the  value  of 
nil  nev  svich  check-book  turn-overs  dropped 
;n  !  il>vv;!u'  ve.us  to  rtlX'Ut  one-haU  their 
I'onner  volume 

n\iiin»;  'he  Constitutional  Cv^nven^son  cer. 

trt;U  lolUc;^  ,»n  pa'>od  thrtt  Cv^Utit^M  «hoxilcl 
o;v;tii-  ,  n!\  the  ivietAl  v^'lti»  l<»ovin>:  th«  CI««« 
ti  M»  >-t  \\-\)^r\  monr.  to  th*'  private  b«UAlBI. 
l-u-  lV;-,!:un,  •;  F"  -.hJiUn  Mttrilv  (>):^p(M4  aUch 
M  <ii\iM  -n  oi  .Auti'.oMiv  rtiid  ;!w  piopoMU  ««» 
d<-irrttrd  Ths  liu-o.  Irit  Congr«s«  »n  fuU 
o>  n,"nn  over  i»  •  h  n.efai  eoin.x  and  p:\5vr 
monev 

When  a  2iV\ear  olvuter  vxas  s.nnjbt  for 
the  eie-^tion  ot  th»  B,>nk  if  i!-.e  Ur.ited  Slates 
I  a  private  instituti.  no  wh.oli  wou'.d  permit 
the  pnva'e  i.s*iiance  cf  pap^r  nv  ney  Presi- 
dent WashmiTton  appointed  a  special  cem- 
mittee  of  three  consistma  of  Thcnias  Jeffer- 
son. Secretary  cf  Stare;  Edmund  Randolph, 
Attorney  Ge!:era;;  and  Alexander  Hamltcn. 
Secretary  of  the  Trea^ury,  to  make  a  report 
as  to  the  con.-ti'uti'naiity  of  the  proposed 
charter. 

A  minority  rep.  rt  was  made  by  Hamilton 
favoring  the  charter  Mr  Randolph  said  It 
was  contrary  to  the  Constitution;  while  Mr. 
JerTerscn  d^c'.ared  it  'Aas  repugnant  to  the 
Ccns'itution 

H.  wcver.  the  bill  was  passed  in  both 
Houses  cf  Ccn-rress  and  given  approval  by 
President  Washmgtcn.  After  the  first  so- 
called  Bank  cf  the  United  States  came  into 
heme  in  1791  and  beiian  to  is^ue  paper 
money,  Thomas  JefTersfin  declared  I  be- 
lieve that  banking  ccrpcrations  are  more  dan- 


gerous to  oer  liberties  than  standing  armies. 
Already  thep  have  raised  up  a  money  aris- 
tocracy th«t  has  set  the  Government  at 
defiance  Tthe  issuing  power  should  be  taken 
from  the  binks  and  restored  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  to  whom  it  properly 

belongs." 

The  charter  of  the  first  Bank,  of  the  United 
States  camt  to  an  end  in  1811.  The  charter 
for  the  seonnd  Bank  of  the  United  States 
began  in  1816  At  the  hands  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson  Its  doom  was  sealed  when  he 
refused.  In  1832,  to  sign  a  bill  for  the  re- 
newal of  its  charter,  and  that  bank  died  in 
1836. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  national  stress  dur- 
ing Lincoii's  time,  the  bankers  pushed 
through  Congress  a  bill  which  purportedly 
permitted  Congress  to  grant  charters  to  na- 
tional banKs. 

Private  (jorporatlons  were  allowed  to  Issue 
national-btnk  notes  and  to  circulate  them  as 
money.  B|r  Ijeing  permitted  to  put  in  re- 
serve only  a  fractional  part  of  each  deposit, 
these  banlis,  over  all,  were  enabled  to  loan 
out  many  itlmes  the  sum  total  of  such  de- 
posits. 

Althougb  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon 
P  Chase  had  urged  President  Lincoln  to 
sign  the  nfetlonal-bank  law,  upon  seeing  the 
evU  effectal  of  It  In  actual  operation  he  said: 
"My  agenc|?  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the 
National  Bjank  Act  was  the  greatest  financial 
mistake  of!  my  life.  It  has  built  up  a  monop- 
oly that  alfects  every  interest  In  the  country. 
It  should  be  repealed  But  before  this  can 
be  accompjllshed  the  people  will  be  arrayed 
on  one  side  and  the  banks  on  the  other  in 
a  contest  iuch  as  we  have  never  seen  before 
In  this  cotjntry  " 

Depressibns    recurring    with    a    degree    of 


regularity 
of  several 


credits  at 


In  the  United  States  over  a  period 
score  years  can   be   traced  directly 


to  the  mj  nlpulation  of  currency  and   bank 


the   hands  of   the  bankers 


During  the  Civil  War  period  President  Lin- 
coln apprcfved  the  bill  providing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Issue  of  paper  money,  commonly 
called  greenbacks  So  successfully  did  these 
greenbackl  circulate  that  many  political 
leaders  favored  the  creation  of  more  of  the 
same   kln<l   of   money 

Not  so  kindly  did  the  bankers  take  to 
this  competitive  idea  of  Uncle  Sam  Frcm 
247  Brcftdway.  New  York  City.  Mr  James 
Bull,  Secrttary  of  the  Associated  Bankers  of 
New  Yorll.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  sent  a 
circular  Ifttfr  in  1877  to  membert  of  theW 
MttocUtu>|)   as  follows: 

"DcAit  $<»  It  ts  adviMtblv  to  do  all  in  your 
powrr  to  itu^talu  such  itrominrnt  daily  and 
wvf'leiy  t^w»p«p«r«.  tapacialty  xbt  atricuW 
turAl  andj  rvltglous  pr««t,  M  wtti  OM>oa*  tht 
gT«*nb*elaor  \nm  ot  poiptt  monty.  and  that 
y\>u  alw^  withhold  patr\m«|t*  fMtn  all  ap)ill- 
cants  woo  arv  not  wtUtnt  to  cppo^r  the 
Oovrrnm4Dt  lasue  of  money 

"Let  toe  Oovvrnment  lasu^  the  coin  and 
the  banlCB  ls»ue  the  p«prr  money  of  tha 
ctiuntry.  j^)r  thru  we  can  better  protect  each 
other  Tb  repeal  the  act  creating  bank 
notes,  or  to  restore  to  circulation  the  Gov- 
ernment issue  of  money,  will  be  to  provide 
the  people  with  money  and  will  therefore 
seriously  affect  our  individual  profits  as 
bankers  and   lenders 

"See  y^ur  Congressman  at  once  and  en- 
gage hlrai  to  support  cur  Interests,  that  we 
may  control   legislation." 

DuringI  the  days  when  gold  and  silver 
coins  we*e  circulating  freely  in  this  coun- 
try and  iearly  all  types  of  bank  notes  were 
redeemable  In  specie,  gold  or  silver,  the 
banking  fraternity  was  quick  on  the  trigger 
in  referring  to  an^jrcposal  that  the  Gov- 
ernment jshould  idH|  its  own  paper  money, 
that  this  would     '^p     money 

Now  when  prrwiffM.,ank  notes  are  redeem- 
able only  in  some  other  type  of  paper  money, 
we  woncler  just  what  fiat  money  is  Will 
the  bankier  please  tell  us? 
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The  preamble  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
says  that  it  was  to  provide  for  an  elastic 
currency.  Webster  defines  the  word  "elastic" 
as  something  which  can  be  stretched,  and. 
once  stretched,  will  rebound 

Boys  familiar  with  slingshots  know  that 
the  stretching  process  is  slow,  but  when  the 
aim  has  once  been  made  the  rebound  is  very 
rapid. 

And  so  It  is  with  currency  or  credit  expan- 
sion. That  process  Is  slow,  but  when  con- 
traction begins,  its  speed  increases  at  a  ter- 
rific rate,  wrecking  everything  it  touches 

The  Federal  Reserve  law  purportedly  was 
adopted  also  for  the  protection  of  the  banks 
of  this  Nation— to  prevent  them  from  falling 
But  in  the  short  period  between  1921  and 
1933  more  than  15  000  bat.ks  in  this  country 
^failed,  or  more  than  50  percent  of  them — this 
being  by  far  more  bank  failures  than  this 
country  had  ever  seen  in  any  like  period  in 
American  history. 

Following  a  period  of  currency  and  credit 
expansion,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  held  a 
very  secret  meeting  with  the  class  "A"  direc- 
tors ot  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  on  May 
18,  1920,  in  Washington,  D  C  No  one  out- 
side of  that  circle  knew  at  that  time  Just 
what  took  place  behind  those  closed  and 
closely  guarded  doors 

One  thing  the  outside  world  did  know,  and 
that  was  that  shortly  after  that  secret  meet- 
ing was  held,  the  rediscount  rates  which,  for 
a  long  time,  had  hovered  around  2  percent  per 
annum,  suddenly  were  jumped  to  4  to  6  to  8 
and  even  9  percent,  with  call  rates  up  around 
20  percent 

Not  even  sure-shot  gamblers  could  take 
Chances  on  such  rapidly  changing  bank 
rates 

Result?  The  wholesale  calling  and  can- 
celation of  loans  Refusal  of  banks  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  many  worthy  patrons  even  at 
those  high  rates  of  Interest 

Mercantile,  wholesale,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  failed  by  the  thousands:  yes 
by  scores  of  thousands.  Millions  of  workers 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  Hundreds 
of  thousand.s  of  farms  were  lost  by  hard- 
working farmers 

Financial     chaos     ensued      Banks     failed 
both  large  and  small.    Depositors,  unable  to 
get   their  savings    and   active   cash  dep'  sits 
from  the  banks    were  thrown  onto  charity 

During  the  readjustment  period  from  1924 
to  1929  the  Federal  Rev.ivc  bai.k>  under  the 
leadcr&hlp  of  the  F.den:  !;.»•',>  Bank  of 
New  York  No  2  Inunehm  .iiiv  Uni  drtrlng 
expansion  of  cvirretKV  aiul  credits 

On  thnt  fatt-ful  day  u>  CKtitx-r  19i<»  bow- 
avrr  th«>ir  hou"*-    f  c-^rd-*  an  un  i>r\\     Ye»  f»ll 

%Uh  a  crn'h  "  >•   tT undcvi  nil  nrx>v»nd  tha 

world  Tt^e  »t^  ek  m.-^ikrt  otied  nK-urt  to;  hoa« 
pltalifation  that  'aas  not  to  he  h!»d  Stowa 
cU^w>d  FVctoriw  rlo*rd  HAUk*  cloaed  by 
the  hundred*  monthh  Pu'olic  achoola  and 
other  educntional  institution*  closed  thrlr 
doors  Crime  lncrrn*rd,  the  unemployed 
sought  State  nnd  Federal  Rid  Taxes  wrr- 
Increased  because  of  It;  price  levels  fluctuated 
wildly  and  made  it  alm'ist  Impossible  for  go- 
ing concerns  to  know  what  trade  policies  to 
adopt 

On  June  24,  1935  M-  \:  :  M Her.  then 
a  member  of  the  Fed'  :  .  !  ■  ■•  B  ard,  laid 
the  blame  for  the  crash  ot  1929  to  the  vast 
credit  Inflation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York.  That  which  was  stretched  out 
of  proportion  had  to  bounce  back,  and 
bounce  back  it  did— with  a  vengeance,  leav- 
ing wreckage  and  waste  in  its  tracks. 

Following  the  major  crash  of  1920,  Gov 
W.  G  P  Harding  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  wrote  an  article  entitled  "Why  We 
Cannot  Have  Another  Panic,"  but  it  seems 
that  there  is  need  for  an  amendment  to  that 
opinion  after  seeing  what  took  place  in  1929 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  annual 
report  In  1919  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  12  Reserve  banks  for  1918  had  gross 
earnings  cf  $67,584,117,  the  net  earnings  be- 


!:.e  ?5' 446  P7P  or  Just  about  10  times  the 
anv^uir.  of  the  div;d"nris  pr.id  Tlie  net  earn- 
ings were  at  the  rate  of  72  6  percent  on  an 
average  aggregate  capital  for  the  year  of  $76.- 
342.000  And  the  Board  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  It  had  reiterated  previously 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  not 
organized  for  the  primary  purpose  of  earning 
unusual   profits. 

Notwithstanding  this  warning  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  In  1920  showed  average 
net  earnings  of  160  7  percent,  the  highest  net 
earnings  after  payment  of  6  percent  divi- 
dends to  member  banks,  having  been  earned 
by  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  211 
percent  on  its  paid-in  capital,  and  the  lowest 
net  earnings  of  83  percent  having  been 
earned  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  after  having  paid  the  6  percent  annual 
dividend  to  its  member  banks.  The  New 
Y'ork  Federal  Reserve  Bank  on  its  approxi- 
mate $25,000,000  capital,  earned  $54,000000 
net  m  1920  after  having  paid  Its  member 
banks  the  usual  6-percent  dividend. 

I  point  this  out  in  order  to  show  that  some 
unseen  force,  somewhere,  governed  the  poli- 
cies of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  other 
than  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  fre- 
quently had  cautioned  these  banks  that  they 
had  not  t>een  organized  primarily  for  profit, 
but  rather  for  service  to  the  member  banks 
and  to  the  commercial  world. 

Following  the  wreckage  left  in  the  trail 
of  two  major  depressions  between  1920  and 
1930  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion was  formed  with  about  one-half  of  the 
capital  stock  being  subscribed  for  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  with  voting  power  and 
the  balance  subscribed  for  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  without  voting  power. 

The  capital  stock  outstanding  Is  about 
$290,000,000.  with  a  surplus  account  of  $206,- 
000,000  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration may,  in  an  emergency,  expand  its 
capital  stock  sales  in  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  over 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  stock  by  sales 
to  the  R  F  C.  or  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury together  with  an  additional  $250,000,000 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  RFC  and  Treasury 
If  requested  to  do  so 

Roughly,  this  would  provide  tlie  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  a  little  over  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  In  event  of  another  serious 
run  on  our  banks,  with  depos:!-  •  f  mi>  ut 
•60  000,000.000.  how  far  would  the  F  D  I  C 
go  m  liquidating  th  »t   frorvn  acToui  '> 

In  the  event  ot  w.k  piirciinsf  of  F  U  I  C 
atock  bv  the  K  Y  C  :>•  d  f  .  n,a-uv  then 
iuor»  Ci  \<n.inrin  b.-na*  w  uUi  U  pvii  v"-  th«> 
mMiK  '  I  iM-  purv  h."»»«-ii  li\  wtioo..'  Wth 
M   pafCVia    o!     thr    n^-tl.x    v'.     t>u     K     D     I     C 

tattatfd  In  o^vm-.nx  it  bv  i.vs  ^  \v!;>e 
W^-»Uld  thr*x  '■  •  ,;•■  !>r-  V  .1  ;i  r\,nt  .;  t'^ 
forreit  llqxiut  *'>o  ;,  v.!  .*;;  >  us  Ivxi.k^'  I.*  r. 
not   tune  >u>w  to  tlunk  on  »hr«r  things? 

Tt>e  OovTrnni.  it  !ia,«  J>o  idle  cash  with 
which  to  buv  F  D  1  C  jtt.H-k  So  it  would 
be  forced  to  try  to  srll  bonds  to  the  banks  or 
to  the  public  at  a  time  when  no  funds  wcic 
available    for   such    purchases 

Where.  I  ask  you,  would  this  financial 
merry-go-round  stop? 

In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  which  may 
exist  relating  to  the  dominance  cf  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  I  will  quote  from  a  state- 
ment made  to  the  United  Pres'  at  Washing- 
ton by  Adolph  C  Miller,  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  June  24,  1935  "It  Is 
abundantly  clear."  Miller  said,  "that  accept- 
ance by  the  Board  of  aggressive  [money]  eas- 
ing action  proposed  by  the  New  York  Fi  deral 
Reserve  Bank  in  1927  and  of  comple'?  aban- 
donment of  restraining  action  In  the  second 
half  of  1928  proves  that  the  Board,  under 
established  tradition,  was,  first,  too  quick  to 
fall  in  line  with  a  daring  and  dangerous  pro- 
posal and.  later,  too  slow  to  assume  the 
leadership  which  was  needed  and  was  lack- 
ing at  the  most  critical  time." 


M.r.er  asserted  that  under  the  leadership 
of  tlie  New  Yjrk  bank,  "discount  rates  were 
forced  down  in  other  banks  and  that  when 
the  Chicago  Reserve  Bank  refused  to  follow, 
its  rate  was  ordered  reduced  Cheap  credit 
late  in  1927,"  he  said,  "expanded  stock-market 
activities  and  a  disastrctis  speculative  situa- 
tion developed  G  vt  ri.nui.t  securities  were 
sold  by  banks  and  ttcld  i  xport-  were  allowed 
tf  tighten  the  n.  i.tv  market.  But  the  rise 
in  stocks  had  arqmied  t::>o  niuch  momen- 
tum" 

To  head  off  what  Mr  Miller  termed  a  "dar- 
ing and  dangerous"  cr'dit-easme  program  into 
which  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
had  drawn  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  leading 
to  the  1929  stock-market  eras!,  the  Reserve 
Board,  en  February  2  of  that  year,  used 
"direct  pressure"  for  banks  to  disrctirage 
speculative   loans. 

This  caused  an  acute  contrc  er-y  ever  a 
period  of  months  between  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  the  Reserve  Board  wiili  refer- 
ence to  the  resp)ective  merits  of  the  policies 
of  control  through  discount  rate  advances 
and  through  direct  pressure 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Member  Miller  con- 
cluded with  the  assertion  thM  "the  leader- 
ship of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  rested 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  " 

Here  we  have  confirmation  from  the  hps 
of  a  Reserve  Board  member  that  a  scarcity 
of  needed  money  was  created  art.f.cially  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks 

We  see  from  Mr  M:i;er  s  statement  that 
Government  securities  were  sold  by  the  banks 
and  gold  exports  were  aliowed  to  tighten 
the  money  market.  Here  then  we  see  the 
law  of  self-preservation  m.  cperation  The 
banks  Just  had  to  save  their  own  hides  no 
matter  how  other  institutions  were  skinned. 
However,  several  thousand  banks  got  caught 
in  this  financial  "Frankenstein"  and  closed 
their  doors,  as  did  scores  of  tl.cusands  of 
other  business  institutions 

In  this  major  catastrophe  we  have  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  power  to  ccm  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof  is  a  func- 
tion so  sacred  that  it  shculd  neMr  be  en- 
trusted to  private  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions as  It  new  exists  for  tlie  purp.j^e  of 
j  selfish  and  private  ga.n  Tliat  function 
I  should  be  exerci.sed  bv  f  ur  Contiress  fcr  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  people  as  the  Constitu- 
tion  plainly   provides 

Mr  Miller  admitt.  that  the  New  York  Fed- 
erui  R' serve  B.u-.k  m  yui\»te  in^tuutiun) 
HOttially    domin.ited   tht    Hexrve  Bouid    and 

0.,    •  Or.i    t!.e    pv..e,es    ol    tvli    tt    the    .ti^er    11 

I     liOt.'-i.     luMlVt     b-ilk.-- 

I         Wr   n.>\r   pivx  t'rt-p:«-nt\     tU;\t    thr  !«v'-c*ll(>cl 

fl.»>t:v      eui^tiuv      n.it       ot     \\!'.;>t     loivr     ^^  \», 

«  >»    -ol-'r,  1    u    thr    niv^^t    \x  lUllv    iiirt.-»tlon»»y 

u  v!    ,1  n:tt!v-n:v!\    terdemnr*  oX   «hy   typ<r   v4 

m   •  i\   t!.,»  N>t:on  !>{««•  rvri   l^nown 

Wrn.b'ts  >I  «.'  litre v*  x« ith  their  right 
hand>  (iU>r^l  Uev;iV!r  when  t«kll\g  thrlf 
o.aths  of  o*\or  that  th-y  «iU  uphold  and 
enforce  thr  Coi>t.tot;  ;,  of  thr  Unitixl 
States  of  Ametio;* 

Very  well;  cur  ConstitutuHi  provides  that 
Congress,  not  the  piivate.  Wall  Street-ctm- 
trolled  banks,  sh.all  com  mcney  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof  I  have  hereto>lore  shown 
you  from  the  lips  of  a  Federal  Reserve  liottrd 
member  that  the  private  reserve  banks  domi- 
nated by  the  New  Y'ork  Reserve  Bank  were 
responsible  for  the  wild  expansion  of  credits 
In  1927  and  1928.  and  lor  the  rapid  contrac- 
tion of  same  by  "direct  pressure"  m  1929, 
leading  to  the  greatest  financial  disaster  in 
American  history. 

Congress  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
to  coin  money  and  to  recu.ate  the  value 
thereof.  That  function  should  never  be 
shopped  out  to  speculators  who  would  gam- 
ble at  the  expense  of  the  Public  Treasury. 

Directly  responsible  to  the  electors  of  this 
Nation,  Congress  would  be  compelled  to  con- 
trol this  function  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple.   Honestly  administered  by  Congiei*.  the 
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coiragf  ol  rrcuty  would  b€  bafac-d  on  the 
needs-  of  the  people  instead  of  on  the  thee  ry 
of  dolUr  scarcity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
banker  The  bai.ker  haa  hi*,  rightlul  place 
In  cur  conimemai  whetl.  but  that  place  does 
not  inchide  the  a.ssuniptlon  of  a  congres- 
sional prerogative  provided  for  in  our  Con- 
stitution 

Sc-itntiflcaliy  controlled  for  the  benefit  of 
ail  (jf  cur  {)ei  pie  and  in-stiiutions,  Congress 
could  supply  all  of  tlie  ratiiey  needed  to 
carry  the  commerce  of  this  Nation  to  Its 
destinauun.  Unemployment  would  be  un- 
known. Prosperity  would  attend  our  eScrts. 
We  would  truly  become  a  powerful  nation, 
because  we  w(Aild  at  last  be  free  from  the 
forces  that  have  heretofore  violated  our 
Ck)ii«tituti(  11  m  ctnninK  money  primarily  lor 
their  own  private  gain. 


Tariff  on  Cuban  Sagar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

or  LomsiAN.^ 
Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Sevtcvibtr  17.  1941 


STATEMENT    BY    COL     W     F     GILES 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  recent  ruling  by  Price  Adminis- 
trator Henderson  fixing  Uie  price  of 
sugar,  and  the  misinformation  that  has 
been  published  in  the  press  in  regard  to 
this  Situation,  and  the  effect  of  this 
price  regulation  upon  the  consuming 
public,  I  ask  leave  to  prmt  in  the  Record, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
a  Statement  made  on  Septemt)er  9,  1941, 
by  Col.  W.  P.  Giles,  of  Louisiana,  to  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
Colonel  Giles  is  president  of  the  Sugar 
Cane- League  of  Louisiana  and  is  a  prac- 
tical farmer  of  outstandmg  ability 

This  statement  is  so  lucid  and  clear  I 
believe  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
benefit  by  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  will  b<3  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  facts  p<^rtaining  to  this  public  issue. 

Colonel  Giles'  statement  is  as  follows: 

SfJeaking  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Sii=:rar  Cane  League  of  New  Orlean.~ 
La  ,  the  brief  filed  on  August  23  asked  that 
the  State  Department  make  kuown  to  domes- 
tic producer-  the  propositions  concerning 
sugar  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  negoti- 
ations with  the  Ctiban  Government.  We 
requested  th.n  the  State  Department  make 
a  declaration  of  Its  intentions,  in  order  that 
we  mli^ht  intelligently  discuss  what  Is  in 
prospect  Oetemibly.  this  public  hearing  is 
•  part  of  th<?  democratic  process  of  permit- 
ting Interested  parties  to  express  tl.elr  views 
»nd  to  submit  their  recommendations;  but  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  uncertainty 
and  helplessnees  Ln  the  absence  of  any  de- 
clared Intention  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department.  We  are  required  to  argue  by 
aasumption. 

Our  concern  Is  not  Imaginary  but  is  based 
upon  experience.  For  instance,  In  1939  there 
wa«  a  public  hearing,  but  everyone  assumed 
that  the  basic  relationship  should  Ije  main- 
tained of  a  reduction  in  tariff  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  quota  system.  Instead,  the  State 
Department   changed    the    language   ol    the 


criginai  Ct;ban  trade  agrei  merit,  which  estab- 
lished a  completely  new  arrangemtnt.  The 
Tariff  ComniibMcn  having  reported  that  the 
difTerence  in  coft  cf  production  amounted  to 
a  $1  50  tariff  ra'e  en  Cuban  susrar,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat^;-  put  the  SI  50  rate 
iiuc  effect  in  \9'-'-i  Lnter  in  the  .same  year 
the  reduction  from  f  1  50  to  90  cents  was 
Ju>'ified.  m  part,  by  tiie  f.  ct  that  the  Cubans 
would  be  rfstricted  m  tl.-^  amount  of  sugar 
wliich  tl'iey  could  import  undt-r  'he  quota  eys- 
tem  Accordint'ly.  when  'he  President  sus- 
pended quotas  in  Septeml>er  1939,  the  $1  50 
rate  of  duty  on  Cubnn  sutar  was.  reinstated; 
biit.  in  December  1939.  tt  e  language  of  the 
at;reement  a  as  so  changed  that,  if  the  quotas 
iire  .'-u^pencltd,  there  ■woulc;  be  no  restoration 
of  the  $1  50  t.'iu.T  rate  The  remstatemeni 
of  the  holier  rate  would  only  occur  in  case 
the  qut  ta  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  should 
expire. 

Such  a  change  has  destroyed  the  concur- 
rence cf  the  reduced  duty  and  quotas,  which 
change  was  made  without  notice  and  without 
an  cppcrtunlty  for  the  producers  to  be  heard. 
We  protest  strongly  against  such  a  procedure 
and  request  that  the  origin. tl  language  of  the 
1934  Cuban  tr.^.de  agrtcment  be  restored. 

In  the  absence  cf  any  declared  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Depirtmcnt.  we  sub- 
mit that  the  facts  concert. ing  our  relaticus 
with  Cuba.  In  terms  of  sugar,  fully  Justify  a 
demand  that  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of 
Cuban  sugar  be  increased  Cuba  today  has 
a  guaranteed  market  In  tnc  United  States 
for  the  greatest  quantify  ol  suear  tliat  it  hnb 
Imported  Inrc  the  United  States  In  mere 
than  10  years,  and  the  price  paid  for  that 
sugar  is  considerably  higher  than  the  aver- 
age price  of  10  ye.-irs  Th  is.  Cuba  Is  being 
permitted  to  marke'  mere  =uear  at  a  higher 
price  Therefr-ro,  the  tariff  rn»e  should  be 
incren.sed  in  pr-  portion  to  the  added  benefits 
enjoyed 

And  not  only  is  Cubii  peimitted  to  market 
larger  quantities  of  sugar  at  higher  prices  in 
the  United  States  market  tut  r^he  price  paid 
for  Cuban  suenr  In  he  so-:a)l«>d  worlr',  mar- 
ket is  today  m^ire  than  :l"iib!e  the  price 
which  Cuban  su^ar  has  commanded  In  that 
market  for  several  year*  T  ;s  well  known  to 
anyone  who  keeps  Informed  abnit  the  Cuban 
marketing  of  sucar  that  usually  two-thirds 
of  the  Cuban  prodtiction  his  been  marketed 
in  the  so-called  world  markt  t  at  a  lower  price 
The  Cubans  have  averaeed  out  the  total  ac- 
cordingly to  cet  a  favrrfll)le  price  for  the 
whole  crop  Bvit  this  vear  Cuba  is  marketing 
more  than  85  percent  of  its  production  iii  th^'' 
United  States  nt  the  highest  price  obtained 
in  .'several  years,  and  even  the  b.iiance  which 
is  b<'ine  sold  to  England  a:id  other  world 
markets  is  :i.>;ted  at  a  dcuoied  price.  Thus, 
anv  way  vcu  take  it,  Cubar.  sugars  are  in  an 
improved   positicn 

The  national -dffense  ajency  known  as 
O  P  A  C  S  ha=  fixed  a  p  ice  tor  raw  sucnr 
in  the  United  States  a'  3',.  centJS,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for 
raw  sugar  The  Cubans  h.ive  d'.saEreed  and 
hav*-  withdrawn  from  the  market  l^cr  almost 
30  cays  Of  course  this  U  consistent  with 
the  usual  Cuban  practice  of  taking  advantage 
rf  fvery  opportuiiitv  tc  force  the  pr;ce  of 
suear  in  the  United  States  upward  Thev  did 
this  in  1920  when  the  consumer  pa;d  25 
cents  a  pound  for  sugar,  and  'hey  tried  it 
again  in  1939,  when  the  European  war  was 
declared,  forcing  the  President  to  su^^pend 
quotas  to  brinp  the  price  down  N'.  iw  they 
have  made  demands  involving  questions  of 
lowered  freleht  rates  to  the  United  States; 
making  available  ships;  an  advance  m  the 
price  ceiling:  and  hnplly  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff. 

The  sugar  prcgram  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Goverr.ment  in  1934  wr-s  declared  to 
l>e  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  dis- 
tressing conditions  in  the  suear  industry 
The  period  referred  to  was  1931,  1932.  and 
1933.  during  which  time  Cluban   raw   sugar 


scld  for  |1  16.  while  domestic  raws  sold  for 
$3  16  At  the  $3  50  pegged  price,  with  a  90- 
cent  duty,  Cuba  Ls  getting  an  Increase  of  114 
percent,  while  domestic  raws  are  sold  at  only 
a  10-percent  increase.  Should  the  75-cent 
rate  ol  duty  be  imposed,  Cuba  would  be  re- 
ceiving an  increase  of  137  percent  ever  the 
1931-33  period,  while  domestic  producers  ar« 
receiving  a  mere  10-percent  improvement 
over  the  distressing  conditions  which  the 
Federal  CJovernment  sought  to  alleviate. 

In  yesterday  s  paper  we  read  about  certain 
offerings  for  future  delivery,  on  a  basis  which 
includes  eoncessions  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugars.  It  is  reported  that  the  owners  of 
Cuban  s»gar  are  making  contracts  which 
anticipate  a  larifi  reduction  of  15  cents  per 
100  pounds.  What  is  the  basis  of  such  a 
concession?  What  Information  do  these 
Cubans  Have  which  is  not  available  to  us? 
The  Statje  Department,  having  refused  or 
failed  to  fespond  to  our  request  for  a  declara- 
tion of  Jntentlon,  must  we  assume  that 
Cuban  pipducers  are  belter  Informed  on  the 
subject  tkan  we  are?  But  we  do  submit  the 
plain  fact  that  If  a  price  of  3'/2  cents  for  raw 
sugar  is  justified  by  OP  A.  C  S  as  a  fair  price 
for  domejtic  producers,  then  there  can  be  no 
Justification  whatsoever  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  price,  if  another  department  of  the 
Governmtnt  would  grant  to  Cuban  prrducers 
a  tariff  concession  which  would,  in  effect, 
give  thenii  a  price  of  3  65  cents,  while  domes- 
tic producers  are  forced  tc  accept  3.50  cents. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  give  Cuba  a  better  price 
for  raw  sugar,  the  solution  seems  fairly  sim- 
ple and  plain  as  far  as  Government  procedure 
may  be  concerned  The  going  price  of  raw 
stigar  oil  August  12  was  3  ttO  cents,  when 
O  P  A.  0  S  set  a  celling  of  3  50  cents  This 
was  tantamount  to  reducing  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  30  points.  Now.  if  the  Cubans  need 
15  cents,  would  11  not  be  simpler  and  mere 
efficient  fcr  O.  P  A  C  S.  to  raise  its  celling  to 
3.65  cent*,  so  that  domestic  producers  could 
enjoy  the  price,  as  well  as  foreign  producers  in 
Cuba?  Why  go  through  all  the  travail  and 
labor  of  negotiating  a  supplemental  trade 
agreemeat  and  reducing  tarifl  duilng  an 
emergenoy  period  where  considerations  are 
not  based  upon  normal  conditions?  Due  to 
Increased  costs  of  production,  domestic  pro- 
ducers need  the  3  80-cents  price  more  than 
Cuba  needs  the  3  65  cents. 

We  aak  in  complete  sincerity  that  the 
negotiators  who  represent  the  United  State* 
Government  in  the  negotiations  on  a  sup- 
plemental Cuban  trade  agreement  give  first 
consideration  to  the  interests  of  the  domestic 
producert  in  matters  concerning  sugar.  In 
doing  so,  the  facts  will  require  that  the  tariff 
on  Cubaii  sugar  be  Increased  We  further 
recommetd  that  the  original  language  of  the 
Cuban  trtide  agreement  be  restored,  whereby 
reductions  in  the  tarifl  on  Cuban  sugar  below 
81.50  shall  continue  in  effect  only  as  long  as 
the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  are 
operating,  so  that  such  tariff  reduction  below 
$1  50  win  be  concurrent  with  the  operation 
of  quotat. 

The  CONCESSIONAL  Recoro  of  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 3.  contains  a  statement  by  Senator 
Joseph  O'Mahonet.  of  Wyoming,  which  we 
feel  should  be  part  of  the  record  of  these 
hearings.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  the 
question  of  national  defense  is  of  transcend- 
ent importance  to  all  officials  of  our  National 
Governracat,  the  imlty  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  becomes  a  paramount  consid- 
eration. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  haa 
been  a  leader  in  proposing  and  drafting  sugar 
legislation  expressing  the  intent  of  Congress. 
He  has  Interpreted  the  intent  of  Congiese 
In  congreeslonal  debates  and  in  proposing  the 
language  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto.  Therefore,  his  solemn  expres- 
sion, evidently  concurred  in  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion  Friday  night,  is 
a  development    which  must   necessarily  re- 
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celve  the  highest  consideration  of  thi  t-tfi- 
cials  cf  the  State  Dcp  irtment  and  the  ne^jo- 
tiators  on  tjehalf  of  tie  United  States  Gov- 
ern mpr.-  Quoting  fTom  page  7558  of  the 
CoNCRFSSi.  NAi  RtcoRE  fot  September  5  1941,  | 
Senator  OM.'^honty.  if  Wyoming,  declared: 
•'I  ^ave  nv  ii.'ept^  n  cf  appearii^g  b-fpre 
the  Ccmmittee  far  Reclprociiy  i:i.f>j:n.atlcii 
because  I  iave  lost  fal  .h  m  the  vaiue  of  such 
appearance  I  have  lest  faith  that  the  pres- 
entation of  any  evidence  there  will  affect  the 
decision  to  be  rendered.  So  I  prefer  to  make  , 
my  statement  here  in  this  body,  which,  hav- 
ing considered  the  faots  and  the  evidence, 
has  on  numerous  occa  ;lons  indicated  its  be- 
lief that  the  domestic  production  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  ihould  be  encouraged 
in  order  that  the  American  consumer  of  sugar 
might  not  be  exploited  by  those  who  produce 
sugar  in  offshore  arfa=  " 


America's  War  Statui 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF    Nf^FTH     ;AROtTN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESLNT.M  IVES 


Wt'dnosday.  Sepiember  17, 1941 


ARTICIE  BY  M/.HK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extt^nd  my  remarks  In  the 
Feci  RD  I  include  tht  fniK  w:np  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  17,  1941: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  17. 
1941  I 

AMERIC.'^  S    V.  \R    ST.^Tt'S—  DrriN-I.NC      FRFEWIM    OF 

THE  ^t^s" 

(By  Murk  Sullivan) 

The  new  stnttis  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  war  s  rcntained  In  two 
speeches — that  of  Secretary  Knox  to  the 
American  Legion  Septe  nber  15  and  President 
Roosevelt's  radio  adc  ress  to  the  people 
September    11 

In  terms  of  action  t  le  new  status  is  this: 
Our  Navy  will,  on  sight,  destroy  or  capture 
any  Axis' submarine  or  surface  raider  within 
certain  waters. 

Within  this  broad  st  itement  are  some  dis- 
tinctions. As  respects  what  our  Navy  will 
attack,  Mr.  Roosevelt  uses  the  term  "Axis." 
The  term  used  by  S*- retarv  Ki.x  l?  "Axis 
controlled.' 

Probably  no  di=;tinctlon  between  those  two 
terms  is  "intended  lioth  terms,  if  inter- 
preted brondlv  wou  d  include  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Japan  But  no  one  supposes  there 
Is  any  intention,  at  this  time,  to  attack 
Japanese  naval  vessels  Presumably  what  Is 
Intended  is  German  and  Italian  vessels — 
primarilv.  of  course,  German  ones  since  they 
are  the  ones  practicing  widespread  aggression 

Again,  as  to  Just  wh:it  we  will  attack,  there 
is  a  curious  distinct  .on.  upon  which  Mr 
Roosevelt  and  Mr  Knox  agree  Both  say 
that  what  we  will  atti  ck  are  "submarines  or 
surface  raiders  "  Apparently  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  at'ark  Geriaan  bombing  planes, 
though  these  are.  in  certain  waters,  as  de- 
structive as  submarires  or  surface  raiders 
One  reason  for  omit' ing  German  bombing 
planes  may  be  that  th<'se  operate  mainly  ever 
narrowly  restricted  waters — that  is.  waters 
close  to  the  area  of  anual   war.     To  include 
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German  bombing  plane-  in  what  we  will 
B'tdck  might  raise  a  questi.  n  about  the 
precise  waters  in  which  otir  new  policy 
applies 

A::d  this  is  a  really  important  and  delicate 
quc-tion  In  tus*  what  waters  wi'l  we  at- 
tack? As  dehned  by  Secret.:ry  Knox,  the 
water?  are  "between  the  Aaierlcan  Continent 
and  the  waters  adjacent  tO  Iceland  "  As 
defined  by  PresKient  Roosfvelt,  the  area  is 
broader— Mi  Rooseve.t  says  "in  the  waters 
which  we  deem  nece.'^'^ry  for  eiur  defense." 
Mr  Rcx>sevelt's  definition  Is.  obviously,  the 
one  with  the  higher  authority.  In  Mr  Roose- 
velt's mind.  Just  what  are  "the  waters  which 
we  deem  necessary  for  our  defe*ise"'  Once, 
in  an  informal  conference  Mr  Roosevelt 
defined  the  waters  we  might  deem  necessary 
for  our  defen«e  as  anywhere  in  the  seven  seas 
■probably  this  Is  what  we  n.ean,  or  what  we 
will  mean  and  practice  as  our  relation  to  the 
war  progresses.  As  we  now  deem  waters 
around  Iceland  necessary  to  our  defense,  so 
may  we  later  deem  waters  ground  the  Azores, 
or  near  Dakar  m  Africa,  or  practically  any- 
where m  the  Pacific — practically  anywhere  In 
the  world 

Is  this  new  policy  of  ours  Justified?     The 
answer  is  "Yes" 

To  try  to  arrive  at  the  answer  by  careful 
argument  would  be  futile  The  first  require- 
ment for  argument  is  agreement  upon  the 
rneaning  of  terms  And  about  the  terms  In- 
I  volved  in  the  so-called  international  law  of 
the  present  situation  there  Is  no  agreement 
"Freedom  cf  the  seas"  means  to  Germany 
what  Germany  says  It  means;  it  means  to  us 
what  we  say  it  means  Germany  declares  a 
"war  rone."  which  includes  the  waters  about 
Iceland;  we  declare  a  "defense  zone,"  which 
Includes  the  same  waters  The  "war  zone" 
cf  one  nation  cverlap.=  the  "defense  zone"  of 
the  other  Germany  defines  "contraband"  as 
one  thing,  we  as  another  And  so  as  to 
blockade  and  the  other  technical  terms  of  so- 
called  International  law  Indeed,  the  very 
term  "international  law'  Is  n.-^clf  inexact. 
Hardly  can  "international  law"  be  said  to 
exist.  FVDr  there  cannot  be  law  unless  there 
are  courts  to  Interpret  what  the  law  means — 
and  there  are  no  international  courts 

Prom  refinements  about  all  this  sort  of 
thing  we  had  best  get  away  we  should  merely 
be  lost  in  a  fog  of  words  We  can  base  what 
we  have  done  upon  actions  by  Germany.  One 
alone,  the  sinking  of  the  Robin  Afoor,  Is 
sufficient. 

The  Robin  Moot  was  an  American  merchant 
vessel  in  the  South  Atlantic,  thousands  of 
miles  from  any  war  zone  She  was  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine.  withoH  provision  for 
safety  of  crew  and  passenger*  We  can  omit 
any  discussion  about  whether  her  cargo  was 
contraband  The  manner  of  the  sinking. 
standing  alone,  was  contrary  to  everythn;ig 
that  has  ever  passed  as  international  law.  and 
contrary,  as  Mr  Roosevelt  says,  to  "every 
principle  of  humanity,"  Besides  it  was,  as 
Mr  Roosevelt  says,  "in  duect  violation  of 
international  agreements  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany"  several  years  ago. 

The  Robin  Moot  was  sunk  almost  4  months 
ago  Had  Germany  offered  explanation  or 
apology  or  reparations,  we  might  have  as- 
sumed the  sinking  was  a  mistake.  As  Presi- 
dent R».oscvelt  says,  "it  wou'.d  be  unworthy 
of  a  great  Nation  to  exaggerate  an  isolated  in- 
cident." In  the  absence  of  explanation  by 
Germany— and  in  the  presence  of  other  sink- 
ings and  attacks  continuing  to  this  day— we 
are  obliged  to  assume  the  siT-.klng  of  the  Robin 
Moot  was  part  of  a  genera!  attuude  of  Ger- 
many  toward  us 

That  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world 
should  permit  a  merchant  ves.'-el  cf  its  citi- 
zens to  be  sunk  as  the  R^  bin  Moor  was  and 
fail  to  do  what  we  have  nc  w  done  would  be 
to  forfeit  the  respect  of  tiie  w..r:d  and  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  Its  own  pe.  p:e. 


A  Century  of  Culture  at  Fordbam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NE'S^'   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdnci^day.  Scptcyjihcr  17.1941 


ADDRESS    OF    C»OV     HERBERT    H     LEHMAN 


Mr      MARTIN     J,     KENNEDY.       Mr. 

Speaker.  A  civic  ctl^biation  of  the  cen- 
tena.'-y  of  Fcidham  University,  the  presi- 
dent's dinner,  was  held  last  night  at  the 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria.  The  president  of 
the  Univr!.>;ity  Alumni  Ai^ociation,  Mr. 
Paul  T.  O'Keefe.  acied  as  toastmaster.  At 
this  celebration,  officials  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  City  governments,  delegates 
from  leading  colleges  and  universities, 
members  of  :he  alumni,  and  thousands 
of  friends  paid  inbu'.e  to  Fordham. 

Pi-es.irieni  Roosevelt  and  the  Nation  were 
repiesented  by  Vice  President  Wallace. 
The  Most  Flevtiend  An^^leto  Giovanni 
Cicognani.  Roo-'tohc  delegate,  spoke  for 
the  Hcly  Father:  Gcv  Heibert  H.  Leh- 
man for  the  State  of  New  York;  and 
Dr  Harry-  Woodbum  Chase,  chancelor 
of  Ntw  Yoik  University,  for  the  colleges 
and  univfcisities.  The  addresses  delivered 
by  ihei.e  distingui.shed  visitors,  and  by  the 
President  of  Fordham,  Father  Robert  1. 
Gannon.  S  J.,  and  Archbishop  Francis 
J  Spellman,  were  broadcast  Nation-wide. 
The  address  jf  Governor  Lehman  is  one 
that  should  find  a  ready  reiiponse  in  the 
heart  of  ever;,  citizen  of  our  Ixiovt-d  coun- 
try. In  his  charactensHc.  straight-for- 
ward manner  Governor  Lehman  gave 
expression  to  a  problem  which  now  besets 
the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  this  land, 
national  unity. 

I  hope  every  Mtmber  of  the  Congress 
will  read  the  words  of  the  Governor,  be- 
cause, in  his  address,  he  points  the  way 
which  we  rr.ay  well  follow'.  It  offers  a 
solution  to  the  evil  of  racial  and  religious 
intolerance  which  is  new  rampant  in  our 
countiT  and  which  is  a  real  and  perma- 
nent threat  to  our  national  unity. 

In  recognition  of  his  splendid  and  un- 
selfish record  of  public  service.  Fordham 
University  has  awarded  to  Governor  Leh- 
man the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws. 

I  have  great  admiration  fcr  this  metro- 
politan institution  of  higher  learning  and 
for  its  largt  and  distinguished  student 
and  alumn:  body.  I  deem,  it  a  privi- 
lege to  make-  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  and  thus  mark  this  his- 
toric centennial  celebration  of  Fordham 
Univprsiry. 

The  address  is  as  follows; 

Today  the  world  is  faced  with  dangers 
which  threaun  civilization  it.sell  In  a  great 
part  of  the  world  force  has  usurped  the 
place  of  reason,  mi^;ht  is  triumphant  over 
right.  Dictators  demand  that  men  obey 
them  blmdly  and  deny  the  right  of  mea 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  conscienc*. 
Moral    values,    they    say,    exist    only    through 
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the  fVat  of  the  State,  itself  ruled  by  a  dic- 
tator There,  Indeed,  the  Ught  of  religion  Is 
burning  dimly  Perhaps  more  than  ever  It 
vs  th«  duty  of  rrliglon  tc  hu!d  high  the  torch 
which  It  has  received;  to  ferd  the  flame  un^il 
once  more  It  bjms  sc  bnght'y  that  all  the 
world  may  se«  it  and  again  exclaim,  "In  Thy 
light  we  shaU  see  light  " 

It  ;s  our  gooci  fortune  In  tl;;?  country  that 
freedom  uf  thought  and  ccn-icience  Is  safe- 
guarded by  our  fundame!';*al  law  and  what 
i.«  perhaps  even  more  iinp  Ttnnt  by  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  people  And  r  is 
becuming  everv  day  more  clearly  evidt-nt 
that  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problems 
which  face  mrnkmd,  mankind  needs  free- 
dom of  thought  and  conscience.  need.s  m'-ral 
values  and  fpiritual  Ideals.  Everywhere 
thoughtful  men  are  C(.;n5trained  to  recrg- 
nize  that  we  huve  been  pr^^ne  to  apply  stard- 
ard.*i  of  vulue  which  are  evanescent  rather 
than  standards  which  remain  eternally  true. 

I  rejoice,  theiefore,  that  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  o;'  the  establishment  of  this 
(Treat  university  Is  to  be  made  an  oppor- 
tunity to  con.'ider  the  other  side  of  life— 
the  religious  and  ethical  and  spiritual  a-pect 
of  life.  Tills  anniversary  remlnd.s  us  that 
even  today  there  are  men  and  InstitutK.ns 
standing  firmly  for  those  Intangible  things 
without  whlcb  life  Is  not  worth  living— the 
Ideals  of  Justice,  mercy,  and  humility 

The  past  several  decades  have  brought 
both  t>  poor  and  to  rich  comforts,  con- 
veniences, even  luxuries,  undreamed  of  in 
the  past  Through  scientific  and  mechan- 
ical progress  we  have  achieved  an  age  of 
plenty,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  plenty,  and 
some  even  sa?  because  of  that  plenty,  we 
have  felt  during  the  last  ye&rs  a  widespread 
and  acute  economic  depression  New  means 
nf  communiciitlon  have  almost  wiped  out 
space  and  distance;  but  as  means  of  com- 
munication have  Increased,  the  nations  have 
erected  more  f.nd  more  barriers  against  each 
ether  Almos'  everywhere  we  see  intoler- 
ance and  repressirn  and  loss  of  freedom  of 
the  individual  Men  have  lost  faith  in  one 
another  In  the  fierce  struggle  to  gain  a 
livelihood  or  to  acquire  wealth,  modern  man 
gives  little  heed  to  the  method  he  uses  Too 
often  he  feels  that  one  man's  gain  neces- 
varlly  Involves  another's  loss  As  in  the  evil 
days,  described  in  the  Bible,  "each  man  is 
for  himself  and  against  each  other  " 

Individual  luthlessness  flnda  Its  counter- 
part In  the  relationship  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  The  rule  that  might  makes 
right  now  governs  wide  areas  There  the 
only  argument  which  has  been  effective  dur- 
ing the  last  years  has  been  force  and  vio- 
lence 

To  the  problems  of  economic  distress  and 
war  there  ha«  been  added  a  third,  Intoler- 
ance, hatreds,  and  repressions  Fundamental 
human  rights  and  liberties  which  we  have 
thought  were  Inalienable  are  now  completely 
destroyed  In  niany  lands,  E^■e^  In  this  coun- 
try they  are  now  being  challenged 

We  cannot  permit  these  liberties  to  be  de- 
stroyed We  can  protect  them  and  American 
democracy  only  if  we  have  complete  national 
unity  of  the  spirit. 

Division  be-ween  our  people  must  not  be 
allowed  to  exist  if  democracy  Is  to  be  pre- 
served Hate  begets  hate  Intolerance  ce- 
gets  Intolerance  Oppression  of  the  Indi- 
vidual or  of  i?roups  Inevitably  leads  to  the 
oppression  of  other  Individuals  and  groups. 
Wherever  racial  or  religious  division  haa 
raised  Its  ugly  head  the  death  knell  of  human 
liberties  has  been  sounded. 

An  attack  en  one  religion  weakens  all  reli- 
gious faiths  since  the  basis  of  all  true  reli- 
gion is  Identical — charity.  Justice,  and  toler- 
ance 

Those  who  would  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  thos<?  of  different  faiths  are  danger- 
ous  enemies,  both  of  religion  and  of  democ- 


racy     Th°y  would   tear    dowr.   the   pillars   o' 
morality  and  freedom 

The  flgat  again-st  those  who  would  destroy 
religion  and  spirituality  is  a  ccmmon  hght 
of  all  churches 

H  jw  can  religion  solve  the  problems  that 
confront  us''  What  has  religion  to  offer  us 
tcdav?  How  can  religion  furnish  us  with  a 
basis  for  a  happier,  nobler  see  ety,  a  Just  and 
peaceful  world''  Fortunately,  we  of  both  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  traditicn  may  find  In 
rur  Bible  a  clear  statement  is  to  the  nies- 
s.ikje  and  meaning  of  re;it:ion  and  its  rela- 
tion to  problems  Tliioii^'ii  Mcses  the  world 
received  the  two  ccnini.i  i.c.ments.  "Thou 
shiilt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gc.:l  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
might."  and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thysell  "  In  these  two  rcmmandments 
are  summed  up  mar/s  dut"  .o  his  Gcd  and 
to  his  fellGwman  Tliey  repr^sen*  the  spirit 
of  all  true  religion  Aeam.  in  those  few 
phrases  of  the  prophet  Micai^,  we  find  the 
essence  of  religio..  stated  so  sublimely,  so 
straightforwardly,  that  none  can  mistake  It: 
"It  hath  been  t.:ld  thte,  O  mt  n,  what  is  good 
and  what  the  Lord  doth  r'»quire  of  thee; 
only  to  do  Justly  and  to  lov  ^  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  Gcd  '  Here  are  the 
essentials  of  all  religion,  summed  up  with- 
out complication  and  witlicut  omission. 
Here  tcxj,  are  the  essentials  of  social  Justice, 

It  is  this  combination  of  Justice  and  mercy 
and  humility  b-fcre  God  which  the  world 
needs  today  Religion,  with  its  belief  In  a 
univer.-al  Father,  religion  wr.h  its  insistence 
upon  the  reality  of  the  fo'ce  working  for 
rlghtectisness  in  t^e  world — "eligicn.  I  say.  Is 
the  natural  ally  of  all  those  'vhc  would  bring 
about  a  real  brotherhood  among  men,  and 
end  for  all  time  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
If  Justice  and  mercy  would  -upplant  selfish- 
ness and  lust  for  power  which  dominates  the 
actions  of  men.  if  reverence  for  Gcd  and 
respect  for  man  created  in  t:ie  image  of  God 
motivated  our  lives,  would  brutal  war  and 
shallow  materialism  darken  the  face  of  the 
earth?  If  these  fundamentals  of  religion 
were  truly  to  rule  in  the  heats  of  men,  could 
we  not  banish  poverty,  vlclLhce.  and  Intcl- 
prance   from   the   worW 

Or.ce  again,  religion  must  come  to  rescue 
the  world  from  barbarl.^m  and  destruction. 


Albert  G.  Rutherford 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF   PENNSYLVA,WI,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\^S 


Wednesday,  Scptcniter  17,  1941 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dea'h 
of  our  colleague,  and  my  good  fnend, 
occurred  at  a  time  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  Washington,  with  official 
permission  of  the  House,  and.  accord- 
ingly. I  did  not  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  respects  to  his  memory. 

Colonel  Rutherford  was  beloved  by 
his  friends;  he  was  not  only  an  able  and 
efiBcient  legislator  and  public  servant 
who  was  devoted  to  duty,  but  also  a  con- 
siderate and  genial  companion.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  cordial  greeting  he  ex- 
tended to  me  when  I  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington £is  a  new  Membtr  of  Congress; 


how  he  ni.ide  me  feel  at  home,  and  the 
many  coiutesies  he  showed  me.  Often 
I  joined  hjm  in  the  section  of  the  Hou.se 
we  Pertns&ivanians  call  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Main  Line."  and  benefited  from 
his  kindly  wisdom  and  helpful  advice. 
I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  sound 
judgment  and  good  counsel,  and  can 
fully  appreciate  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  his  constituency,  our  State  and  Na- 
tiorj.  We  will  miss  him  sincerely,  but 
the  examjple  of  his  fine  record  is  an  in- 
spiration to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  many 
of  my  colleagues.  We  have  lost,  but  we 
shall  not  forget,  our  friend  and  col-* 
league. 


Post-War  Planning  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFxRED  F.  BEITER 

I  OF  NE'W   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 


Wednesday.  September  J7 .  1941 


MEMORAI^UM    BY    THE    NATIONAL    RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING  BOARD 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr,  Speaker,  i  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  known  as  H.  R  5638.  to 
amend  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act 
of  1931.  The  bill  is  a  companion  to  a 
Senate  measure  sponsored  by  Senator 
Robert  Wagner,  of  New  York. 

The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  advocates  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  as  a  part  of  a  post-war  plan- 
ning program  of  public  works.  Their 
memorandum  on  the  legislation,  pre- 
pared at  my  request,  is  of  wide  Interest 
and  I  submit  it  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  for  consideration: 

Memorandum  on  H  R   5638,  a  Bill  To  Amend 

THE      EnCPLOYMENT      STABILIZATION      ACT      OF 

1931 

This  bill  is  proposed  to  carry  out  recom- 
mendatlonp  made  by  the  President  in  two 
of  his  mesJBages  to  the  Congress  during  this 
session. 

'In  his  atinual  Budget  message  on  January 
3.  I94I.  the  President  said: 

"During  this  period  of  national  emergency 
It  seems  Appropriate  to  defer  construction 
projects  tHat  interfere  with  the  defense  pro- 
gram by  diverting  manpower  and  materials. 
Further,  it  Is  very  wise  for  us  to  establish 
a  reservoii)  of  post-defense  projects  to  help 
absorb  labor  that  later  will  be  released  by 
defense  Industry.  •  •  •  Throughout  the 
Federal  sefvice  •  •  •  projects  are  being 
deferred  Until  a  more  appropriate  time' 
However,  surveys  and  the  planning  of  new 
projects  win  go  forward  so  that  construction 
can  be  reeumed  without  delay.  This  will 
produce  a  long  list  of  public-work  projects, 
apart  from  defense  construction,  arranged 
according  to  priorities  Such  a  list  could  be 
submitted  to  a  future  Congress  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  put  It  into  operation." 

Again  la  his  message  of  March  17,  1941. 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Re*:)urces  Planning  Board  on  the 
development  of  resources  and  the  stabiliza- 
tion   of    employment    in    the    United    States 
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(H.  Drc    142.  T7th  Con^.,  1st  scss  )    the  PrfSl- 
dent  ^.-.I'l : 

"Becfiuse  of  the  current  national  emer- 
gency project*  not  needed  for  defense  have 
been  temporarily  defeired  A?  a  result  we 
are  new  In  the  process  of  storing  up  a  reser- 
voir of  nondefrivie  wort  which  can  be  l<iosfd 
when  the  pace  of  rearmament  slackens. 
•  •  •  If  projects  ar-  to  be  ready  at  hand 
for  rapid  iiiaucuratlf  n  in  times  of  need,  the 
survey;.  Ri.d  inve-tigat  ens.  the  engineering 
p^n:.';  and  ppeoificatic!  s  must  be  prepared 
\n  advance  AuMioriz.-f.  ;.?  and  financial 
arrangements  must  be  already  agreed  upon. 
The  planning  •  •  •  fuiui.  suggested  In 
the  Board's  report,  would  make  available  a 
shelf  of  xiseful  project;  without  In  any  way 
committing  the  Goveri ment  tc  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  su'h  work?," 

The  proposal  embodied  in  the  bill  grows 
out  of  the  Gcvernment's  experience  during 
the  past  10  years  in  planning  and  adminis- 
tering large  scale  put  llc-improven^ent  pro- 
grams. 

Beginning  In  1931,  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing  the  Employment   Stabilization    Act   de- 
clared it   (sec    8   (a)   cf  the  act)    "to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  arrange  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  fo  far  as  practicable  m 
such  manner  as   will  .issist   In   the  stabiluwi- 
tlon   of    industry    and   employment    through 
the  proper  timing  of  :uch  construction,  and 
that   to   further   this   object    there   shall   be 
advance   planning,  including   preparation   of 
detailed  construction   3l:ins.  of  public  works." 
To  make  effective  this  Declaration  of  pol- 
icy,  tlie  Congress  dlr.-cted    (sec.  8    (b),    (c) , 
and  (e)  of  the  act)  each  construction  agency 
of  the   Federal    Government  to  prepare  and 
keep  up  to  date  by  r  leans  cf  an  annual  re- 
vision a  6-year  advan  :e  plan  and  program  of 
public-works     construction     with     estimates 
showing  projects  allotted  Ui  each  year     Plans 
for  the  acquisition  ol  sites  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  advance  detal'cd  ccstructlon  plans 
"for  not  less   than   1  yeai    in  advance'    were 
to  be   included   In  tlie  agencies'  6-year  pro- 
grams     The    act    al6('    provided    for    the   col- 
lection  of   ••luIormat:on   concerning   advance 
construction  plans  and  estimates  by  States, 
municipalities,  and  ether  public  and  private 
agencies   which    may    Indicate   the    probable 
volume    of    construction    within    the    United 
States  or  wh!ch  may  aid  the   (Federal)    con- 
struction  Hgencus   ill   tormulnting   their   ad- 
vance plans  " 

Before  the  pro'  Islons  of  the  act  ol  1^31  had 
gone  Into  full  operation,  the  Government  had 
embarked  on  a  serlei  of  large-scale  programs 
using  conftruction  ;is  a  means  toward  em- 
ployment siubiU^aticn  Federal  expenditures 
for!  and  the  financlig  of.  new  construction 
(Including  grants  ar  d  loans)  Increased  from 
less  than  a  hall  billion  dollars  during  1931 
to  more  than  two  and  a  hall  blllicn  during 
1939  Since  then  such  expeiidltures  and  new 
financing  have  topped  ever  the  latter  aniount 
because  of  the  defense  program 

F^om  the  experience  gained  since  1931, 
three  points  have  been  particularly  outstand- 
ing' 

1.  A  coordination  of  the  public-works  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  having 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ex- 
pand public-works  activities  frustrated  by 
the  curtailment  of  expenditures  by  States  and 
cities.  The  foUuwlag  table  shows  the  ef- 
fect on  the  total  volume  of  public  construc- 
tion of  the  curtailment  of  public  construc- 
tion by  States  and  cities  during  the  period 
1930  to  1940. 
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'  See  aKso  the  reports  of  the  National  Re- 
sotirces  Planning  B,)ard  on  "Development  of 
Eesources  and  Stabilizat.on  of  Employment 
in  the  United  Statei"  and  "The  Ecciicmic  Ef- 
fects of  the  Federal  Public  Works  Experi- 
ence, 1933  38." 


•  Inclu<;iu?  work-rt-uei  c-cinsuuii.on. 
-  rreliniicary  i-siiuialtv. 

If  some  means  cculd  have  been  fnund  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1930  to  1940  to  hold  State 
and  local  public  works  expenditures  steady, 
then  the  Federal  grants  and  increased  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  public  construction 
would  have  had  the  increased  employment- 
creating  effect  for  winch  they  were  intended. 
As  it  was.  Federal  grants  for  non-Federal  pub- 
lic construction  generally  took  the  place  cf. 
rather  than  added  to.  coastruction  expendi- 
tures by  Staffs  and  cities. 

One  way  of  as5=lstlng  in  maintaining  a 
steady  volume  of  State  and  local  public  con- 
struction is  to  encourage  the  formulation  of 
lone-term  programs  of  public  improvements 
and  financial  plans.  Long-range  program- 
ing of  State  and  local  public  activities,  in 
conformance  with  the  lonK-range  financial 
resources  of  the  governments  Involved,  would 
go  far  toward  smoothing  cut  the  curve  of 
State  and  local  activity,  and  also  would  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  of  administration  for  any 
financial  assistance  which  the  Congress  might 
decide  to  make  available  during  periods  of 
depression  Such  State  and  lo««l  public  im- 
provement programming  is  one  policy  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  enccurage  in 
order  to  assure  that  future  Federal  grants 
for  public  Improvements  will  provide  an  ad- 
dition to.  rather  than  a  replacing  of.  ex- 
penditures by  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments 

2  The  objectives  in  using  public  works 
and  related  activities  as  means  for  obtaining 
employment  stabilization  have  been  twofold: 
(1)  Tlie  building  of  works  and  the  supplying 
of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country; 
and  (2)  providing  employment  for  idle  men 
and  resources  during  any  period  of  depression. 
A  series  of  emergency  programs  of  public 
works  may  fail  to  achieve  one  of  these  over-all 
objectives'  While  it  is  true  that  employment 
creation  was  the  primary  purpose  of  such 
emergency  programs,  it  is  also  true  that 
stich  employment  wa.=  tn  be  used  in  building 
useful  needed  work.'  and  improvement^:  Tlie 
consequence  of  emergency  pri  grnms  was  a 
sort  of  dead-line  type  of  administration,  in 
which  too  often  projects  had  to  be  selected 
In  accordance  with  their  degree  of  readiness 
and  the  quickness  with  whirh  they  would  put 
great  numbers  of  men  to  work,  rather  than 
in  accordance  with  the  urgency  of  need  for 
the  works  and  improvements  being  under- 
taken. When  these  two  criteria— Immediate 
employment  and  urgency  of  need  for  the 
works  and  improvements — worked  together, 
valuable  national.  State,  and  local  improve- 
ments resulted:  when  the  criteria  were  in 
conflict,  too  often  the  project  values  had 
to  take  second  place 

A  continuing  planning  policy  established 
by  the  Congress  would  make  it  possible  to 
prepare  plans  considerably  in  advance  for 
projects  that  might  be  included  in  public 
Improvement  programs.    Then,  if  and  when 


the  C"ncres<:  provided  apprcprintions  for 
expfindmc  siKh  programs  quickly,  projects 
w.'h  hlch  rational.  State,  ar.d  local  values 
co\;ld  be  seleced  to  give  immediate  employ- 
ment Administration  cf  the  program  would 
be  facilitated  to  the  extent  that  project  selec- 
tion cculd  ahvays  be  In  terms  of  the  two 
criteria — employment  created  ar.d  urgency 
of  the  need  f'  r  the  Imprcvement 

3.  It    has  bten   am.ply   demonstrated    that 
many  montlis  may  elapse  between  the  mak- 
ing of  appropriations  for   a  large  program  of 
public    improvement*     nnd     the     actual     em- 
ployment   of    great    min.bcrs    of    men       This 
delay  is  occasioned  by  the  time  neccsary  to 
carry   out    the   preliminary  surveys     studies, 
and  investigations  tc  make  the  detailed  plans 
and   specifications,    tc    arrange   for    financing, 
to  acquire   land,  to  advertise  for  and  receive 
bids    and    award    contracts,   and    to    organ:   2 
operations.    Although  problems  cf  great  diffi- 
culty must  first  be  solved.  It   1*  possible  to 
shorten  or  te.escope  some  of  the^e  time  ele- 
ments.    For  example.   curretU   custom   delays 
the  surveys  and  prepariiticn  of  detailed  plans 
until  after  funds  arc  opprcpriatfC.   tc   carry- 
ing out  a  pro.'^ect     Thesi  steps  in  preparation 
could  more  logically   be  taken   in  advance  of 
decision,  so  that   the   Ugi.slative  body   would 
have  more  accurate  data  on  which  to  Judge 
the  merits  ol   proptJffiis      But  here    xrc.  there 
are  e<!me  serious  problems  to  t>e  fi'.ced      Such 
planning  would  have  to  he  undertsken  long 
before  the  need  for  an  expanded  proeram  be- 
comes apparent,  and  the  tey  to  tiik:t  e  these 
steps  is  the  advance  provision  of  funds  for  the 
prellmln,.ry  planning  work 

To  provide  funds  some  years  in  advance 
for  the  survey  and  enc;ne^;ring  work  involved 
on  public  projects  p.-esentf.  cf  course,  the 
hazard  that  costs  will  t>e  mrurreri  1  n  many 
projects  that  may  n'^ver  be  undertaken.  To 
the  extent  that  this  occurs  th ;  procedure 
would  be  a  wa.«teful  one  Hcwever,  the  haz- 
ard is  not  particularly  great  :f  the  financing 
of  this  preliminary  work  is  properly  admin- 
istered Ex<  rcise  of  sound  admini^trntive 
Judgment  would  rediKe  to  minimum  the 
Icsses  invohed  I:,  ar.y  event,  the  Icssefi  that 
would  ccmc  at>''Ut  might  quite  prcperly  be 
considered  <  ■;  ;rw-ros'  nisuiance  acainst  an 
emergency  Thr  cost  w>  uld.  without  question, 
be  far  less  ha:,  tho  coat  of  being  caught 
unprepared 

Thus  oi;r  (  xper;e:.ce  d  irn.g  the  past 
decade  has  clearly  shown  thnt  the  policy  de- 
clared by  the  Cuufress  in  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Act  of  1931  needs  to  be  imple- 
mented further  by  the  advance  provision  of 
funds  to  be  made  available  by  administrative 
allocation  to  Federal  agencies  and  to  State 
and  local  gc  vernment*  for  preliminary  studies 
and  for  the  plans  and  speciflcatic  ns  for  pub- 
lic Improvement-  works,  and  related  activi- 
ties, with  the  clear  understanding  that  such 
advances  would  represent  in  nc  sense  a  com- 
mitment to  undertp.ke  such  prrjects  at  any 
time.  The  provisions  of  H  R  5638  authorize 
the  appropniUicn  of  funds  for  Ju=t  such  ptir- 
peses 

Under  the  pTopoM>d  legislation,  the  Em- 
ployment .Stabilization  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  President  "for  the 
making  of  such  exammBtlons.  surveys,  in- 
vestigations, legal  studies,  comprehensive 
plan"  and  programs,  engineering  plans  and 
specifications  and  forms  of  legal  proceedings, 
as  may  be  necessary  tr  facilitate  and  expedite 
the  selection  financing,  end  Inaupurrition  of 
public  Improvrments.  works,  and  related  ac- 
tivities." The  President  is  authorized  to  allot 
such  funds  to  agencies  of  the  Un-.'ed  States 
and  to  make  arivancps  to  the  States.  Terri- 
tories, and  island  po-sessirns  and  their 
agencies  and  political  subdivisions.  The 
President  m.av  use  siirh  agencies  a.s  he  may 
designa'p  for  making  such  allctments  and 
advanre-:  Provision  is  a! so  made  for  the 
Prrslder.t  to  make  such  rules  and  regulation* 
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as  may  be  neceej^ary  to  ccver  th--  allotrr.pnts 
and  advances.  iiicUidii.i,'  requirements  as  to 
relmbursemfiit,  cr  as  to  coniributioiis  oi 
funds,  services,  cr  n-.ateria!.s.  in  connection 
With  advances  to  States.  Terntonc?.  and 
Island  posst'5^sicn5.  md  their  agencies  and 
political  stibdivislrns. 

Primary  au'hcrity  and  rrsponsibihty  Icr 
ndmlnl-sterlne  the  fund-  are  vt-ted  In  the 
President,  inasmuch  as  the  authnrity  and 
functions  ur.dcr  the  ESnplcvR-ieiit  StutDiiiza- 
tion  Act  wrre  transferred  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Pres;dfnt  by  Re. Tijanization 
Plan  No.  1  and  are  "a;4*r.ini3tered  under  the 
direction  and  supervl.-;<.n  of  the  f>re5:dent  by 
the  National  Resrurces  Planning  Bnard"  (sec 
4   (ai   of  Reorijanizaticn  Plan  N-i    I), 

The  proposed  lekiusiation  would  enable  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  lol- 
luwinK;  8f>c^!flc  activities: 

1.  Examinatli.ns.  surveys  and  Investigations 
could  be  undert.iken  by  one  or  mere  led.  ral 
agencies  In  cooperation  with  such  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  as  may  be  con- 
cerned, for  studylni?  prcpo>als  directed  to- 
ward the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
plans  and  proK'ranis  for  the  prctectKJn  and 
development  of  the  rebources  of  the  Nation. 
These  studies  could  cover  a  sin=;le  proposed 
project  or  a  group  of  them;  the  development 
of  a  drainage-basin  area,  a  land-u:=€  area,  a 
forest  or  a  mining  region;  in  fact,  the  areas 
to  be  covered  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  type  of  problem  or  resource  under  con- 
sideration. Additional  authorizations  and 
funds  are  needed  for  the  ovei-all  type  of  sur- 
veys and  investigations  which  must  be  made 
If  the  water  land,  and  forest  resources  of 
the  Nation  are  to  be  developed  and  put  to 
their  besf  use:  if  our  future  highways  and 
airports  are  to  be  properly  located  and  of  the 
size  necessary  to  carry  the  anticipated  traffic; 
If  the  blighted  areaLS  of  our  cities  are  to  be 
rebuilt,  if  the  proper  kinds  and  amounts  of 
housing  are  to  be  provided;  and  If  our  pub- 
lic-health services,  our  public  buildings  and 
our  welfare  institutions  are  to  be  located  and 
designed  to  provide  a  maximum  service  with 
a  minimum  outlay. 

There  is  need  also  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  survey  work  by  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies,  so  that  one  agency  is  not  work- 
ing in  Ignorance  of  the  proposals  of  another. 
For  example,  if  a  State  agency  is  planning  a 
road  system  or  studying  a  school-building 
program,  and  a  Federal  agency  is  planning  a 
water  project  which  may  flood  certain  areas, 
or  render  them  unsuitable  for  use,  it  is  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  make  sure  that  no 
new  roads  or  schools  are  planned  for  an  area 
which  eventually  may  be  flooded.  Better  yet. 
the  road,  schaol,  and  water  planning  should 
be  only  segments  of  a  coordinated  or  Joint 
over-all  planning  effort  for  the  area  involved. 

2  Legal  studies  and  forms  of  legal  proceed- 
ings could  be  undertaken  in  advance  of  avi- 
thorization  of  projects  to  avoid  legal  ob- 
stacles and  the  delays  now  often  encountered 
before  public  projects  can  be  undertaken. 
Most  local  public  bodies  are  subject  to  strict 
constitutional  and  statutory  limitations  and 
requirements  in  the  making  of  loans  and 
contracts  Involving  cumbersome  and  lengthy 
procedi.aes  and  often  includint;  the  neces-ity 
for  special  elections  Debt  and  tax  lirnua- 
tlon3  sometimes  prevent  borrowing  by  public 
bodies  where  thtre  is  the  greate.>^t  need  for 
public  improvenients.  U.-ing  the  experier.ce 
of  the  last  7  years  it  should  be  possible  to 
suggest  new  procedures  which,  upon  ad'jp- 
tlon  by  State  and  local  eovernments.  mieht 
materially  reduce  the  length  of  time  neces- 
sary to  get  projects  under  way. 

3.  Comprehen-sive  plans  and  programs 
could  be  developed  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate consideration  of  ail  the  developmental 
needs  of  a  community  or  area  in  appropriate 
balance  and  to  establish  a  definite  and  effec- 
tive order  of  undertaking  the  most  needed 
projects.  Such  plans  and  programs  could  be 
prepared:    (1)    by    Federal   agencies;    (2)    by 


joint  action  of  the  Federal.  State  and  local 
atrencies  concerned,  and  (3i  by  btate  and 
1.  ca!  governments  covennt^  only  their  own 
activities  with  fiiiancial  and  technical  assist- 
onc'-^  from  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

These  comprehensive  plans  and  programs 
iire  the  means  by  whic'.i  individua;  projects 
proposed  as  a  result  of  the  survey?  and  in- 
vestigations are  placed  in  their  proper  rela- 
tionship to  each  ether  so  that  the  develop- 
ment of  any  individual  area  or  region  in  the 
Nation  fcllo'As  a  well-considertd  pattern. 
Th:s  procedure  m.akes  possible  the  provision 
cf  roads  and  schools  coincidental  with  the 
opening  of  new  lands;  the  btulding:  of  com- 
munity facilities  in  tempo  with  new  indus- 
trial developments;  and  the  rehabil  tatinn  of 
cities  by  removing  bliehted  areas  in  accord- 
ance with  long-term  plans. 

4  EnL:inoer;ntr  plans  and  specifications 
c  uld  be  pr.par.d  by  two  different  proce- 
dure-: 

I?.  I  Allctments  cculd  be  made  t3  Federal 
aeenrie.;  f  t  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans 
lor  tliose  individual  projects  in  thi-ir  6-year 
advance  proi^ram.^  Over  the  past  10  yeats, 
thp  Federal  Government  has  spent  on  the 
iiver.iijp  $500,000  OO'J  annually  for  "direct" 
Federal  construction  projects.  Currently  it 
is  e.'-timated  that  such  Fed(  ral  agencies  have 
d.-tailed  plans  for  rn'v  about  $265  300,000  of 
projects  m  their  h.TCkloct  Thi,s  would  be  less 
than  the  expenditure  in  an  aveiaae  year. 
Further,  detailed  plans  have  been  prepared 
fpr  only  approximntelv  10  percent  of  the  total 
cr^^t  of  the  projec's  m  the  advance  programs 
To  carry  out  the  declaration  of  policv  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Employment  Stabilization 
Act.  detailed  construction  plans  should  be 
available  for  not  less  than  1  year  in  advance. 
1  e  thev  slmuld  cover  not  less  than  $500,- 
000.000  of  Federal  direct  construction 

ibi  Advances  could  be  made  thriush  Fed- 
eral as^encies  to  State  and  locrU  gcvernmeiits 
for  the  preparation  cl"  detailed  plans  for  in- 
dividual projects  In  the  comprehensive  ad- 
va.ice  plans  and  programs  of  State  and  local 
governments  Prior  to  1931  and  the  decline 
In  the  total  "volume  of  non-Federal  public 
construction.  State  and  local  public  construc- 
tion averased  mere  than  $2  000,000,000  a  year, 
reaching  a  high  cf  appre.xiir.ately  $2,500.- 
000.000  in  1930  Preparation  of  detailed  con- 
struction plans  should  cover  not  less  than  1 
year  of  such  construction  In  advance  if  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  and  loan  agencies  are  to 

I    carry  out   the  policy  declaration  of  the  Con- 

!    gres.-;. 

The  Federal  Works  Agency,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
is  spcp.soring  a  project  which  will  operate 
with  Work  Projects  Administration  funds  and 
st.ifT  to  determine  the  approximate  volume. 
n.i^ure.  and  di.stributK.n  of  potential  public 
worki  which  may  be  undertaken  by  local  and 
State  agencies  after  the  reduction  of  defense 
activities.  But  this  inventory  of  need  will 
riot  be  enough,  and  iimds  will  be  required  to 
provide  for  the  investigations,  surveys,  and 
prrparation  cf  detailed  construction  plans 
which   .'.re  so  es?enti   :   befcre  the  "dirt   can 

fly" 

Also,  it  is  Important  to  note  that  there  is 
no  reason,  that  advances  could  not  be  made 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  plan 
prepuration  and  be  repaid  from  iunds  appro- 
priated by  the  State  and  local  governments 
if  they  decide  to  undertake  an  Improvement 
wi'hcut  any  financial  assistance  whatsoever 
ficm  the  Federal  Government;  cr  if  such 
fiiiancial  assistance  for  carrying  cut  an  im- 
provement is  niade  available  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  advances  previouilv  made 
for  plan  preparation  could  be  deducted  from 
the  grant  or  loan  so  made. 

Finally,  five  points  should  be  em.phastzed 
In  connection  with  the  proposed  legislation: 

1.  The  authorization  cf  appropriations 
which  the  bill  proposes  supplements  exist- 
ing authorizations  cf  Federal  agencies  for 
survey    and    planning    work.     The    proposed 


authorization   Is:  not   Intended  to  supplant 
any  existing  autjiorizatlons. 

2.  The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  allot  or  ad- 
vance funds  for  [survey  or  plan  preparation 
only  when  such  preliminary  work  is  in  accord 
with  or  for  the  ^rpose  of  developing  a  long- 
term  plan  for  co|nmunlty.  State,  regional,  cr 
national  develop^nent. 

3.  Any  allotmelnts  or  advances  from  funds 
appropriated  unper  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion would  not  I  represent,  in  any  sense,  a 
ccmmitment  by  [the  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  to  undertake  at  any  time  the  projects 
covered  by  plans  jmade  under  such  allotments 
or  advances  i 

4  The  bill  provides  for  advances  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  plan  preparation 
by  their  own  stafes  and  consultants.  It  does 
not  propose  Fecleral  domination  of  the  de- 
sign and  plannihg  work  of  State  and  local 
governments;  n^r  does  it  propose  that  the 
Federal  agencle^  should  create  staffs  to  re- 
place the  staffs  i)i  such  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

5.  The  bill  pitovides  a  form  of  Insurance 
against  the  tlm^  when  emergency  programs 
again  may  be  necessary  It  assures  that  if 
and  when  such  time  comes,  plans  will  be 
ready  and.  If  the  Congress  so  legislates,  men 
and  materials  Can  be  put  to  work  more 
quickly  and  on  better  undertakings  than 
would  be  the  ctse  otherwise. 

|H.  R   5638,  77th  Cong.   1st  sess.] 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1931 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Act  of  1931  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  section: 

"Sec.  9.  Thera  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  arjiually  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  allotment  to  agencies  of  the 
United  States  aad  for  advances  to  the  States. 
Territories,  and  island  possessions,  and  the 
agencies  and  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
by  the  President,  through  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  or  such  agencies  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  undei  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  for  the  making  of  such 
examinations,  gurveys,  Investigations,  legal 
studies,  comprehensive  plans  and  programs, 
engineering  plans  and  specifications,  and 
forms  of  legal  proceedings,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  facilltatse  and  expedite  the  selection, 
financing,  and  Inauguration  of  public  Im- 
provements, works,  and  related  activities: 
Provided.  That  advances  to  States,  Territories, 
and  island  poaeessions,  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  such 
requirements  al  to  relmbursem.ent.  or  with 
respect  to  contribution  of  funds,  services,  or 
materials,  as  the  President  may  determine." 
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Mr.    LUCAS.      Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanijnous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
was  reprinted  by  the  Illinois  State  Rogis- 
I  ter  of  September  15,  1941,  having  beea 
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previously  printr-d  in  the  St  Liuis  Globe- 
Dcmcciat.  entitled  A  Uniied  America." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Kecord, 
as  follows. 

JFrom  the  Illinois  State  Register  of 
6  ptember  15    1941 1 
^^^  U.NITFD  amfrica" 
(Today   the  State  Reirlster  yields  this  edi- 
torial space   to  the  foil  iwing  editorial  which 
appeared  under  the  abc  .-e  caption  in  the  Sun- 
day    St      Louis     Glebe  Democrat      Ycu     are 
urged   to  read   it  carefilly.  bearing  in  mind 
that   the  01obe-Democr.it    is  a   powerful    Re- 
publican newspaper  and  foe  cf  the  New  Deal  ) 
The  time  has  arrived  for  plain  talk   about 
the  grave  international  situation      The  tlm.e 
has  c  ime  when  Americans  must  forget  their 
bickering  and  name-calling  and  Inflammatory 
oratory  and  face  the  farts  as  they  should  be 
faced  —  as  a  united  Nation. 

American  disunity  Is  precisely  what  Hitler 
wants  .'iiid  his  wishpp  h.ive  been  gratified  too 
long  We  can  t  afford  to  play  his  game  any 
loiiRer. 

The  American  Navy  has  received  orders 
from  It-s  Commander  in  Chief.  Pref^ident 
Roosevelt,  to  shoot  or  sight  German  and 
Italian  war  vessels  which  enter  waters  within 
our  defense  zone  He  reached  this  decision 
after  a  series  cf  attacl.s  on  American  ships 
by  Oerman  submarines  and   bombers 

He  told  the  Nation  and  the  world  last 
Thursday  ni^ht  that  we  do  not  want  a  "shoot- 
ing war'  with  the  Axi;  Powers  but  we  will 
defend  to  the  limit  of  (^ur  strength  cur  his- 
toric right  to  freedom  cf  the  «eas  and  we  will 
keep  the  line  of  supply  cpen  to  all  nations 
now  fighting  Hitler  and  his  satellites. 

There  never  may  be  a  ••hootinB:  war";  we 
praverfully  hope  not  But  a  "shooting  war" 
may  start  today  tomorrow,  cr  next  week, 
11  the  Axis  Powers  fore  the  issue  We  are. 
therefore.  In  a  state  of  Incipient  undeclared 
war  with  Germany  and  Italy  which  may  flame 
Into  formal  war  on  a  moment's  notice.  This 
Is  the  situation  and  tne  Nation  never  faced 
a  more  apprehensive  fjture 

In  urglnR  that  America  stand  united  against 
a  peril  which  is  real  ai;d  constantly  growing, 
the  Globe-l>em.  crat  s  ands  squarely  behind 
President  Roosevelt  aid  his  foreign  policy 
ir  this  seems  Incongru  ms  to  some  In  view  of 
t:.:s  newspaper's  consistent  differences  with 
the  President  over  hi;  domestic  program— 
tlie  New  Deal  — we  reiterate  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  two  programs 

Today  we  are  faced  with  an  international 
crisis  which  threaten >  our  national  exist- 
ence, our  physical  exls  ence  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent entity  amtirig  the  nation?  of  the 
world  The  President,  with  access  to  facts 
not  available  to  mo,st  of  u^.  Icng  ago  saw  the 
oncoming  danger  and.  with  such  forces  as  he 
could  command    took  steps  to  thwart  It. 

From  the  start  he  has  been  oppesed  by  In- 
dividuals and  groups  which  have  seen  in  com- 
plete isolation  America  s  only  security  against 
war.  We  will  grant  that,  for  the  most  part, 
these  individuals  and  groups  have  been  sin- 
cere in  their  bristling  challenges.  There  has 
been  a  regrettable  excess  of  harsh  woids 
passed  between  the  Isolationists  and  those 
who  champion  the  administration's  program. 
Last  week  witnessed  a  lamentable  effort  by 
these  die-hard  nonintervcntlcniste  to  inject 
racial  Intolerance  Into  the  debate.  W*  refer 
to  testimony  btfi.rc  a  Senate  subcomfiiltee 
investigating  the  motion-picture  Indu.'try 
and  Colonel  Lindberghs  address  at  Des 
Moines.  In  bi.  th  Instances,  the  Jews  were 
excoriated  as  warmongers.  This  base  appeal 
to  racial  prejudice  Indicates  desperation 
rather  than  reasoned  argument 

America  l-.as  arrived  at  this  brink  of  war 
by  clearlv  discernible  processes.  Hitler's  ex- 
panding Reich  has  beaten  19  countries  to 
their  knees  England  alone  has  st-ood  against 
his  attacks,  excepting  Ru.^sia  which  has  had 
onlv  3  months  of  war  It  Is  Hitler's  plain 
Intention  to  rule  the  w\.rld  and  he  is  off  to 


a  good  start  After  Europe  Is  conquered. 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  next  en  his 
agenda  The  blueprints  of  Nazi  apgression 
Xhe  w  rid  over  arc  written  in  the  blood  of 
victim  count rie*  Tljcre  can  be  no  mistake 
as  tc  the  German  dream  cf  world  ovtrlord- 
shlp. 

The  frontier  of  United  States  aefense — of 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — has 
been  set  in  EIngland  by  the  President  The 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  mu-it  be  free  to  Amer- 
ican shipping  If  Hitler  is  to  be  stopped 

We  agree  with  the  President  tnat  this  is 
true,  and  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  sol- 
emn and  studied  Judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

We  abandoned  formal  neutrality  with  the 
adoption  of  the  lease-land  act.  All-out  aid 
to  Britain  Is  our  program,  because  by  saving 
England  we  are  saving  ourselves.  All-out  aid 
can  mean  but  one  thing— not  only  manu- 
facturing planes,  and  tanks,  and  other  war 
material,  but  delivering  them  in  England 

Hitler  by  at  least  four  unwarranted  attacks 
on  American  vessels  seeks  tc  halt  that  effort 
He  has  launched  a  campaign  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  to  destroy  our  bridge  of 
ships  across  the  Atlantic  By  so  doing  he 
has  defied  us  to  proceed  with  a  program 
which  the  majority  of  Americans  agree  is  our 
first  protection  against  ultimate  Nazi  attack. 

Can  he  get  away  with  it?  The  P-esident 
says  "No"— and  the  echo  rings  fiom  Maine 
to  California.  We  seek  no  war  with  Hitler, 
we  want  no  war  with  any  cf  the  Axis  Powers. 
But  we  will  fight  if  we  must— God  fi  rbld 

Our  course  has  been  set  by  the  President 
Right    or   wrong,   it    is   the   course    we    must 
follow. 

Up  to  last  Thursday  night  honest  doubters 
could  express  themselves  freely — and  did. 
But  the  President's  defense  program,  drastic 
as  It  is.  must  not  be  sabotaged  henceforth 
by  the  Wheelers  and  Lindberghs  and  Nyes 
They  have  spoken  their  pieces  and  should 
retire. 

From  now  on  the  United  States  must  be  a 
united  NEtlon.  To  take  our  stand  otherwise 
is  to  play  Hitler's  game  under  his  own  ruks 
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tian  or  catastrophic  revolution  Today,  with 
the  world  In  the  throes  ol  another  great  revo- 
lution—this time  a  revolution  of  reaction — 
and  another  creat  world  war  the  American 
Constitution  ^'ands  rut  more  than  ever  as 
the  Inipregnatle  fcrtres<^  of  a  free  petiple. 
The  gcvernmtnt  which  has  been  built  up 
withm  Its  sturdv  frame  is  as  vigorous  and 
determined  as  ever  It  is  encaged  m  helping 
tn  defeat  the  ifrrces  of  reaction  eb'oad  It 
has  resisted  t^.e  efforts  of  those  who  liave 
sought  tc  weaken  it  from  within  through 
creating  d.sunity  and  dis;rust 

Americans  have  a  rikzht  to  pride  In  the  fact 
that  the  strength  of  their  ccuntry  today  is  so 
much  a  product  of  the  Crnstitutlon  The 
dominating  philosophy  cf  the  men  who 
framed  this  doctiment  was  that  there  are  cer- 
tain right*  which  nc  Gcverriment  agent  may 
deny  to  any  c:ti7en  Th.' ir  own  experience 
had  taught  them  that  thew  richts  were  pre- 
cious beyond  belief.  They  kn»w  that  these 
were  the  pillars  of  freedom  Tl-erefore  they 
sought  to  make  these  rights  secure  for  all 
time  and  for  all  Americans.  In  the  light  of 
what  has  happened  to  similar  riehts  under 
the  heel  of  Europe  s  dictator'-  their  fcresipht 
and  wisdom  stand  cut  with  f-esh  luster  In 
fact,  the  war  in  Eurrpe  todav  is  a  contest 
between  those  peoples  who  believe  in  these 
rights  and  the  Axis  dictators,  whose  entire 
philosophy  is  based  on  the  destruction  cf 
these  rights. 

The  Constitution  is  thus  synibolical  cf  a 
cause  as  well  as  the  embocMnient  of  a  philoso- 
phy of  government  for  free  men  The  more 
It  is  studied  the  more  its  strength  is  ap- 
parent. The  longer  it  has  endured  the  greater 
has  the  world's  resp.^ct  for  it  bercr-ie  Today 
more  than  ever  it  deserves  to  be  celfbrnted. 
for  today  more  than  ever  it  is  apparent  that 
the  principles  which  it  embodies  will  prevail 
and  that,  to  use  the  famous  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  "government  of  the  people  by 
the  people,  fcr  the  people  shall  net  perish 
from  the  earth." 


Mr  BLOOM.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark'-  in  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September 
17.  1941: 

(From  the  New   York   Herald  Tribune,   Sep- 
tember 17    19411 

THE    CONETITI-TION  S    BIRTHDAY 

The  Constitution  which  was  signed  in  Phil- 
adelphia 155  years  ago  today  wab  transmuted 
into  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
Etirope  was  on  the  brink  of  a  great  revolution 
and  a  world  war.  It  was  the  product  of  men 
who  themselves  had  waged  and  won  a  buc- 
ccssful  revolution  Yet  so  firm  was  its  foun- 
dation, so  sound  Its  structure,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  survived  through  civil  strife  and 
new  world  wars  while  only  one  of  those  gov- 
ernments which  existed  m  1787— the  Gcvern- 
ment  cf  Great  Britain — has  escaped  desiruc- 
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Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  liavt  in.serted  in 
the  Appendix  nf  the  Record  a  leport  on 
the  help  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  ext'-nded  tc  4  000  000  American 
ynuth  since  1935  as  rrfide  to  the  people 
of  the  Uni-ed  States  by  Mr  Aubrey 
Williams.  N.  Y  A.  Administrator,  in  an 
address  broadcast  last  Monday  night  in 
the  National  Radio  Forum  on  a  pixgram 
arranped    by    the    Wa.'^hmpton    Evening 

Star. 

There  being  no  objtction.  the  addre.ss 
was  ordiTcd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
S.ptembfr  16    1941  I 

ToUTH  Finding  It  Hard  To  Grr  DrrrNSE 
Jobs — N  Y  A  Chiff  Df.'-c  k:ff=  Training 
Program  in  Radio  Fcftm  Audf.ess 

(The  text  of  Mr  Williams  address  follows: ) 

Fr<  m   the   summer  of    1936  and    up   to  the 

present    time   It  has   been  costing  each  one 
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of  you  in  n-.v  rndio  auflicnce  about  71  cents 
a  yt-.ir  fur  operation  d  the  National  Youth 
Administration  In  tho^-e  6  years  that  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  each  citizen  has 
made  it  pos^ibie  fur  you  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  4  '.00  000  American  young  people. 
Two  million  if  these  youth  are  students 
»:-.om  the  N  Y  A  has  given  the  chance 
to  work  their  w.ty  through  schools  and  col- 
leees  Tl.e  <ither  2  000  000  are  out  of  school 
and  uneniployed  yi  ulh  for  whom  the  N  Y.  A. 
ha.s  prn\!dPd  u.soful  vork  and  the  taackKrcund 
c.f  pr:iCtir,U  expt'iience  e.'^-^ential  for  jobs  ir. 
private  industry 

That,  in  summary.  Is  where  yimr  71  cents 
a  \<;-r  has  gone— to  prnvlde  opportunities  for 
4.6(X).0C0  American  youth. 

Even  m  !;.!-'  vi-ars — in  the  days  when 
6.000  000  y-  uri,'  pf  pie  were  looking  for  Jobs 
and  rinding  noi.e — tlu-re  w  re  s^me  who  ques- 
tioned the  wi--clom  of  y-ur  Investment  ii 
younj;  people  Today,  with  defense  employ- 
ment—and  With  thou.-iiiids  of  young  people 
in  service  in  the  armed  furctb— there  has 
devel.  pc-d  an  (  w-y  complacency  that  anyone 
can  g  I  a  jnt)  who  wants  one — that  we  need 
not  worry  about  y.-uth  any  longer— and  a 
que'^tion  is  ra'si-d  whether  your  investment 
In  the  N   Y    A    is  s,till  essential 

Tnese  are  the  days  of  csseiitials,  for  young 
people  and  fi  r  all  of  us.  and  Jobs  are  one  of 
the  first.  H'.'.v  do  our  young  people  fare  m 
regard  to  Jobs'' 

MANY     STIl.L     LNEMPIOYED 

A  ypar  s  expt  r:(^nce  with  the  defense  pro- 
pram  has  c.  m.pe'.led  niany  of  us  to  revise  i,ur 
Idea-  about  employment  prosjn'cts  for  youth, 
A  year  ago  It  was  widely  predicted  that  the 
first  vear  of  defense  would  break  the  back  of 
unemployment  by  creatine;  6,000  000  to  7,01^0,- 
000  Jobs  Today'  we  know  that  the  actual 
Increase  was  les,^  than  half  the  number  pre- 
dicted Forecasts  of  the  Immediate  end  of 
unemployment  were  premature  As  the  Sec- 
ret arv  rf  Labor  has  p(.):nted  out.  "there  Will 
still  be  a  reservoir  cf  unused  labor  in  July 
1942  ■ 

That  is  I  ne  of  the  mo^t  important  facts 
facing  American  youth  today.  Despite  in- 
creased defen^^e  employment,  larc;e  numbers 
of  them  are  still  uneniployed  It  ts  unlor- 
tunate,  hut  true,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  making  every  exertion  to  use  all 
its  resources  for  production,  one  of  its  best 
resources — its  youns  people  of  working  age — 
remains    In    larce    part    idle    and    unused. 

Wny  is  this  true''  You  and  I  are  concerned 
because  the  progress  of  defense  production 
Is  vita!  We  are  interested  because  we  have 
sons  and  daui:hter.>  and  what  happens  to  any 
American  you'.h  may  happen  to  our  own. 
Youni:  retjple  them-^elves — at  a  time  when  we 
are  railiJig  for  speed  and  still  more  speed, 
production  and  still  more  prodviction — want 
to  know  why  they  are  denied  a  chance  to 
work 

To  date,  som.cthlng  like  $56,000,000,000  has 
been  appropriated  or  authorized  for  defense 
purpo.«es  To  b.-come  the  arsenal  of  the 
democracies  we  are  traiisformin?  old  Indus- 
tries and  creating  new  ones  Factories  and 
yard-s  which  had  been  producing  peacetime 
articles  at  a  peacetime  tempo  have  been  c(jn- 
verted  Into  defense  plants  and  are  feverishly 
turning  out  guiis.  planes,  and  tanks,  and 
ships  It  ha.«  been  a  tremendous  effort.  Its 
effect  has  been  felt  in  all  sections  cf  the 
country  and  at  all  levels  of  society. 

JOBS   WENT  TO   THE   SKILLED 

But  this  enorni(ais  ertcrt  has  not  yet 
reached  great  nvitnbers  ol  ycung  pec^ple  who 
are  in  the  labor  n^.arket  trying  to  find  work. 

Tlie  answer  as  to  why  this  Is  so  is  not  an 
easy  ui.e  We  know  that  the  needs  cf  de- 
fense industry  htve  creatt-c  thousands  cf  new 
Jobs  We  knew  that  large  numb-rs  of  new- 
plants  had  to  be  bvilU,  that  others  had  to 
be  expanoed  Bo.t  we  know  also  that  much 
ot  the  demand  for  the  work  has  been  con- 


centrated— concentrated   bcth   by 

cal  location  and  by  specuiiized  occupation 

The  lion's  share  of  defense  orders  naturally 
had  to  be  awarded  to  plant-  which  were  al- 
ready in  operation  at  their  existing  loca- 
tions— and  the  labor  force  had  to  be  drawn 
from  the  existing  supply  cf  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced workers  who  alone  cculd  do  the 
highly  specialized  work  required 

It  IS  well  known  that  piime  defense  con- 
tracts have  not  been  evjnly  distributed 
amcna  the  several  States.  During  the  13 
months  ending  m  June  o:  this  year  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  hshtmg  for  speed  and 
economy  awarded  almost  n:.e-third  of  all  an- 
nounced major  prime  contracts  to  three 
States  Thes.>  same  three  States  contain  only 
cne-sixth  cf  the  Nation's  youth  population. 
Six  States  with  le.-s  tlian  one-third  of  the 
youth  DC  pulaticn.  obtained  more  than  one- 
half  ciWall  defense  contracts.  At  the  other 
extreme  24  State-,  with  considerably  mere 
than  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  youth,  were 
awardec  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the 
prime  defense  contract,-  1  am  net  here 
criticizing  t'ne  War  or  Navy  Departments.  I 
aiTi  discussing  how  these  things  afTect  young 
pe-  pie 

Defense  order-  that  is  to  say,  have  been 
crnccntrated  in  the  large  urban  and  indus- 
trial areas  where  ycuth  make  up  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population  than  In  other 
areas  The  proportion  ol  y>-Uth  is  highest  In 
th-r..«e  agricultural  areas  which  have  experi- 
enced the  smallest  p:ck-iip  in  errployment, 
and  in  some  cases  have  even  experienced  de- 
ciea-es  The  result  is  a  continued  plle-up  of 
u;- employed   youth 

EJTorts  to  spread  the  work  by  farming  out 
orders  have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  correct 
thi-  basic  unevenness  The  concentration  of 
dei'ense  work  in  the  I  crtheast.  the  Pacific 
coast  area,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Central 
States  has  thus  created  sharp  local  or  re- 
cicnal  demands  for  workers  while  leaving 
ether  areas  almost  uiitouchtd 

M.'iNY     BECOME     STRANDED 

But  the  accident  of  geography  alone  would 
net  be  enough  to  keep  you're  people  out  of 
work  They  are  the  most  meibile  part  of  our 
pc:pu!atiun  When  they  hear  of  a  boom 
somewhere  ^ey  are  only  too  ready  to  pack 
up  and  miji'ate  to  the  spot  where  Jobs  are 
available  Tnis  brines  us  to  the  second  of 
the  serious  barriers  which  keep  youth  out  of 
defeiiSe  work. 

While  it  IS  obvi.  us  that  defense  industry 
needs  an  enormous  number  of  new  workers, 
it  is  le-s  understood  that  these  workers  naist 
possess  some  experience  or  training.  They 
must  know  how  to  do  certain  things.  There 
are  some  interest irig  figures  on  this  point 
which  were  supplied  last  June  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  By  April  1942  the  Depart- 
ment  estimated  that  the  basic  defense  in- 
dustries— like  aircraft,  shipbuildir.g,  machine 
tools,  ordnance,  and  several  others  of  similar 
importance — would  recjuire  almost  1  500,000 
additional  workers.  But  it  was  estimated 
tliat  less  than  oiie-sixth  of  these  could  be 
unskilled;  the  remaining  five-sixths  had  to 
be  professional,  subproiesi^ional,  skilled,  or 
at   least   semiskilled. 

Tills  is  not  to  deny  that  unskilled  or  inex- 
perienced workers  have  been  able  to  get  jobs 
in  defense  industries;  in  some  sectior.s.  and 
under  extreme  pressure,  employers  have  had 
to  hire  such  labor  as  was  available  But  by 
and  large,  the  ycung  worker  without  work 
experience,  or  without  skill,  has  relatively  a 
slim  chance  of  bre..k:ng  into  defense  indus- 
try con^.fiared  with  the  worker  with  work 
experience  or  Eklll. 

Under  stich  circumstances  when  Inexperi- 
enced youth  migrate  to  defense  centers — atid 
I  know  from  personal  cjbservaticn  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  them  have- — many  cf  them  fail 
to  find  Jobs  and  are  simply  stranded  thus 
addii-.g  new  difBculties  to  any  already  ag- 
gravated youth  problem,  and  increasing  the 


strain  on  the  livong  and  health  facilities  of 
the  defense  area.! 

APPRENTICESHIP  DIED  OUT 

I  find  It  impo^ible  to  blame  these  young 
people.  The  Nation  was  no  more  prepared 
for  the  defense  t)Oom  than  they  were  The 
cold  facts  are  tliat  for  the  past  30  years  we 
have  done  about  everything  we  could  to  take 
work  out  Of  the  Jives  of  young  people  The 
moves  by  which  |We  have  done  this  have  for 
the  most  part  be^n.  in  themselves,  good  We 
have  extended  thje  ban  against  child  labor — a 
good  thing,  but  tihe  schooling  we  substituted 
left  out  productive  work  Generation  after 
generation  of  yoUng  people  have  come  of  age 
without  having  gained  any  experience  which 
would  help  theiti  make  a  living.  Industry 
quit  training  tliem  12  years  ago.  Appren- 
ticeship practicaly  died  out  We  took  ph'.  s- 
Ical.  manual  worp  out  of  the  lives  ol  yi  ung 
people  in  Americi  This  was  as  true  In  otl:er 
parts  of  the  woild  as  in  cur  own  country. 
This  probably  ist  the  mc6t  important  single 
fact  regarding  yoiung  people  of  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century]  There  can  be  litt'e  dt  ubt 
that  this  condition  had  much  to  do  wiih  the 
rise  of  youth  mo  ements  and  their  later  cap- 
ture and  use  in  ;he  totalitarian  nations  In 
our  own  countrji.  being  more  thoroughly  es- 
tablished in  th«  demccratic  form,  no  such 
political  or  indU!  trial  organization  of  the  d  s- 
eontent  and  desluution  of  young  people  has 
arisen,  But  onl  •  those  who  have  worked  at 
the  Job  cf  providing  them  with  some  positive 
aids  know  to  what  extent  efforts  have  been 
made  in  this  ^ct  ntry  to  capHalize  upon  idle- 
ness and  destitution  o*  our  young  people. 
The  basic  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  taken  work  out  of  their  lives.  With  the 
defense  needs  new  upon  us.  we  now  And  that 
one  of  the  weakest  spots  In  our  indusir-al 
preparedness  is  the  shortage  of  qualified 
workers  with  all  the  necessarily  wide  variety 
of  special  skills  ;  equlred  for  defense  produc- 
tion. 

Even  with  thei  great  needs  of  the  defence 
situation  facing  jus,  we  only  gradually  woke 
up  to  the  true  a^ate  of  things  For  up  to  a 
certain  point,  wtiile  Industry  was  absorbing 
the  unemployed  Ikilled  workers  on  hand  pro- 
duction expandad  rapidly  Then  expansion 
became  more  difccult,  in  large  part  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  trained  workers  At  that 
point  our  failura  to  train  ycung  workers  be- 
came evident  atjd  now  constitutes  a  major 
bottleneck  in  the  defense  program 

The  quickening  tempo  of  production  re- 
sulting either  directly  cr  indirectly  from  the 
defense  program^  has  boosted  total  employ- 
ment to  an  all-titne  high.  In  spite  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  changing  over  from  peacetime 
production  to  c^efense  production,  employ- 
ment by  July  of  this  year  rose  to  39.241.000  In 
nonagricultural  IndusTtes,  an  Increase  of 
1,770.000  over  thf  best  month  of  1929. 

HELPS  YOUTHS  TO  LE.*RN 

Compared  wltlb  the  past  decade,  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  is  low  According  to  the 
latest  data  available,  there  were  in  August 
5.300.000  unemployed  workers  But  2.200.000 
of  these  were  yoiith  This  means  that  of  all 
the  employed  thpse  'n  the  narrow  age  group 
from  16  to  24  Comprised  42  percent.  The 
enormity  of  thi^  percentage  lies  In  the  fact 
that  this  age  gro^ip  comprises  only  25  percent 
of  all  the  workefc  in  the  labor  market 

I  dislike  figures,  but  these  are  necessary; 
At  the  end  of  March  1940,  when  the  last  pop- 
ulation census  was  taken.  If  the  unemploy- 
ment of  youth  h*d  been  in  proportion  to  the 
unemployment  of  older  workers  between  15 
and  44.  the  number  of  unemplc.-ed  youth 
would  have  been  1.30C,W)0  less  than  It  ac- 
tually was 

Even  with  all  that  has  happened  in  taking 
work  or  training  cut  of  the  lives  of  young 
people,  there  is  sltU  a  popular  notion  that 
young  people  get  hired  first  This  Is  not  true, 
for,  despite  thelt  eagerness  to  work,  despite 
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their  energy  and  ambition,  youth  having  no 
training  or  experience  are  naturally  more 
liable  to  unemployment  than  any  other  age 
group  The  reai^cn  is  obvious  as  soon  as  we 
ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  wcrkers  indus- 
try—particularly defense  industry— requires 
to  do  the  Job  Choosing  between  a  Job  seeker 
with  work  experience  and  one  without  pre- 
vious experience  between  a  worker  who  is 
acquainted  with  shop  practices  and  one  who 
is  not,  the  employer  naturally  picks  the  ap- 
plicant who  has  W(  rked  before,  and  who  can 
offer  an  already  developed  skill. 

Fortunately,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
Government  ha<:  recoenized  this  problem  It 
has  developed  experience-giving  wcik  proj- 
ects to  help  ycung  people  obtain  the  skills 
they  need  for  work  in  industry,  particularly 
in  defense  industry 

The  National  Youth  Administration  was 
created  during  the  depression  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  this  problem  Established  in 
1935  to  provide  work  projects  for  needy  un- 
employed youth  the  N  Y  A  is  preparing 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  for  Jobs 
in  defense  Industry  It  dees  this  by  glvine 
them  practical,  on-the-job.  productive  work. 
Its  flexibility  and  widespread  activities  are 
enabling  It  to  meet  preemplcyment  problems 
that  could  not  be  met  by  any  other  agency 

In  800  shop*  and  production  projects 
throughout  the  country,  with  3  800  work  ftn- 
tions.  70.000  to  80  COO  youths  are  learning  the 
precise  skills  which  defense  industry  needs. 
They  learn  the  Jcb  by  doing  It— by  handling 
the  same  sort  of  equipment  and  aslng  the 
same  mechanical  processes  that  will  be  re- 
quired cf  them  when  they  leave  N  Y  A  to 
enter  defense  industry 

WORK   IN   MACHtNf   SHOPS 

In  machine  shops  tbey  work  on  drills, 
lathes,  and  milling  machines — and  they  pro- 
duce machine  and  equipment  parts  hand 
tools,  and  dozens  of  other  items  In  welclu.e 
shops  youth  are  working  on  the  same  equip- 
ment that  they  will  use  in  building  ships. 
In  our  radio  sha  ps.  where  they  learn  how  to 
repair  and  vpeiate  radio  equipment,  they 
turn  out  useful  products  and  at  the  same 
time  prepare/th- msehes  for  Jotxs  a£  radio 
operators  and  technicians 

A  large  number  of  N  Y  A  prelects  employ 
young  women,  who  are  well  adapted  to  many 
kinds  of  defense  work  They  learn  to  u.<-e 
industrial  equipment  and  acquire  manual 
dexterity  On  all  kinds  of  N  Y  A  projects — 
shop  work,  construction  hospital  and  health 
assistance,  conservation,  clerical  projects, 
sanitation  work— youth  learn  a  Job  by 
doing  it 

On    hours    arranged    not    to    conflict    with 
their  working   time.   N.   Y    A    youth   attend 
classes  under  the  Office  of  Education  for  in- 
struction   in    subjects   which    are   closely    re- 
lated   to    the    actual    work    they    are    doing 
They  take  courses  in  blueprint  reading,  shop 
arithmetic,     drafting,    and     other     technical 
studies   which    supplement    and    expand    the 
work  expeilence  and  skills  learned  en  the  Job 
Each  youth  is  steered  into  the  occupation 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted      If  p'ls-ible.  square 
pegs    are    kept    out    of    round    holes      Before 
assignment    to    project    work,   each    youth   is 
Interviewed   to   determine   the   type   of    work 
experience    that    would    most    nearly    fit    his 
interests    and    abilities      Once    he    is    on    the 
Job.    his   progress    Is    watched    and    evaluated. 
Through    vocational   guida:-ce   and    Job    rota- 
tion on  the  subject,  each  youth  is  pe'rmitted 
to  try  his  hand  at  a  number  of  dlfleient  types 
of   work     so    that    he    m.ay    find    the    activity 
which  best  suits  his  abilities 

A  lab<^r  nngrntion  system  has  been  started 
Shops  and  resirient  centers  are  established 
near  delense-work  centers  Ycuih  are  se- 
lec-pd  from  N  Y  A  shops  in  the  fmall  town 
far  removed  from  the  center?  of  defense  work 
6nd  st'nt  to  the.se  N  Y  A  work  centers  from 
which  they  secure  employment  in  defense 
Industrie*.     At  Nepaug    Conn.,  for   examp:e. 


several  hundred  were  able  tc  cet  Jobs  In  de- 
fense work  during  the  month  cf  August 
There  are  srm.e  70  of  these  youth  labor-supply 
centers  now  in  operation  at  places  like  San 
Diego,  Hcustcn,  Wl'm.lngton  Seouth  Bend, 
and  so  forth  The  youth  work  out  theu 
maintenance  and  keep  the  tlO  in  cash  that 
they  receive  per  month 

p:g  rRO'Bi.EMS  rfm.^tn 

This  is  the  prosaic  account  ol  what  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Admli^.istration  does  with  Its 
money.  It  is  not  the  whole  account,  for  Its 
work  include*  not  only  a  defense  work  ex- 
perience program  but  alsc^  the  giving  of  work 
to  200,000  other  y  ^uth  on  projects  varying 
from  building  small  schoclhouses  to  making 
garments  for  needy  people  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  the  whole  studer.t-work  program 
which  provides  work  for  450.000  students  In 
1.6C0  colleges  and  2.900  hlrh  schools  tc  enable 
them  U>  continue  m  school 

But  all  of  this  leaves  youth  with  two  big 
protilems  One  is  that  we  are  now  running 
fit  the  rsitp  of  an  annual  national  mccme  of 
about  »85  OWl  000  000  and  still  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eacer  able  young- 
sters to  whom  the  gates  of  enlnful  employ- 
ment are  closed:  the  other  difficult  situation 
is  that  at  the  time  we  are  desperatelv  trying 
to  give  efTectn-e  aid  to  tliow  forcf-s  strucg'lng 
to  defeat  nazi-ism  and  are  in  reed  rf  every 
capable  hand  we  possess  m  this  effort  there 
are  around  about  us  scores  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  seeking  eagerly  to 
find  some  way  to  make  their  young  strong 
hands  capsbl'^  and  useful  but  who  are  not 
being  u.«ed  We  simply  must  find  some  way 
to  Include  them  In  this  effort 

This    business    cf    being    Included    m    the 
efTort    for    the   defense    and   security   of    our 
country    has    come    to    b-    a    great    privilege. 
This   is  especially  true  in   the  case  cf  young 
people      Youth    senses   that    something   sig- 
nificant is  happening  to  men  and  women  of 
good   will   in   all    parts   of   the    world      They 
want   to  be  a   part   of   U      They   sense   that 
paralleling    the    evil    loosed    upon    mankind 
there  has  occu'-red  a  renaissance  of  the  love 
of  the  good,  and  that  men  are  again  proving 
their    Willingness    to    mnke    sacrifices — sacri- 
fices  of   their   means,    their    time— yes,    even 
of  their  llves^-for  the  good.    They  tense  that 
there  Is  a  great  challenge  in  the  world  today, 
a    challenge    for    the    good— an     incredible 
renaissance    of    the    spirit      They     like    our- 
selves, sense  It  wherever  they  go      They   feel 
It    from    the    men    In    the    shops,    frem    the 
crowds  on  the  streets,  from  the  atmosphere 
on  the  trains;   they  hear  it  in   the  voice  cf 
the  President,  in  the  speeches  of  Churchill— 
and  youth  everywhere  want  to  be  a  vital  part 
of  It      They  feel   in  it  something  akin  to  a 
new    brotherhood    of    man    bound    together 
by    an     abhorrence     of     the     bestiality     and 
brutality  of  the  Axis  war  party      In  It  they 
feel   a   rising  hope   that    means   for   them   a 
newer  and  f'-eer  world   for   tomorrow      They 
know  that    they   must   first    destroy   the    evil 
that   now  has  the   world   in   fear   and    terror, 
but   they   also  know   that   that    must   not   be 
the  end.     They   know   that    the   forces   now 
mobilizing  in  the  hands  of  the  world  s  mil- 
lions of  people  of  good  will  must   not   only 
preserve    democratic    institutions    for    which 
they   are    now    fighniig,    but    that    this   s;  me 
power   must   be   exerted    to   eliminate    condi- 
tions which   are  the  effective  denials  of  the 
democracy  that  has  given  rise  to  these  loiccs 
for  Its  defense     They  insist  that  we  must 
eliminate  the  denials  of  the  promises  of  the 
democratic   way  of  life 

EAGER    TO    TAKE     PART 

I  have  Just  rt  turned  Ir' ni  a  vi-^it  to  18 
States  I  have  seen  the  world's  most  pcwer- 
ful  democracy  in  action — a  united  people 
turnir.g  to  the  task  of  producing  'he  vast 
quantity  of  goods  needed  lor  the  defense  oX 
democracy   everywhere. 


Primarily  I  went  to  see  what  is  happening 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country  under  the 
tremendous   impact   cf   the   defense   program 
Two  convictions,   reinforced   by    everything    I 
saw,  now  stand  out  in  my  mind 

First,  there  Is  the  conviction  that  the 
young  people  of  America  are  eager  to  take 
their  part  I  feel  as  if  I  have  seen,  talke^d 
to,  and  been  part  of  the  future  of  Am.enca. 
and  what  I  saw  was  good  Youth  are  eager 
to  work  and  eager  tc  make  dentocracy  work. 
If  we  deny  them  this  opportunity  we  will 
make  a  terrible  mistake 

The  second  cor.victicn  grows  out  of  the 
first.  In  spite  of  the  progress  made,  we  are 
not  doing  all  we  can  to  use  the  servxes  of 
these  young  people  If  we  deny  them  the 
opportunity  for  useful  work  if  w-e  fail  to 
spread  that  opportunity,  we  are  denying  our- 
selves the  services  of  a  powerful  and  construc- 
tive force  Our  program.s  '4  Kivir.g  them  a 
chance  are  working  in  the  right  direction, 
but  they  are  not  extensive  enough  Com- 
pared with  the  Immense  need  tor  qualified 
workers  and  with  the  large  number  cf  un- 
employed yout!  still  available,  our  sights 
still  are  too  lew  We  have  *hr  method,  the 
resources,  and  the  plan  What  we  need  is 
more  determination  tc  stick  to  it  until  the 
Job  Is  doiic 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  going  to  be  done  It  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  for  the  Nation  tc  have  become  en- 
dangered of  Its  very  life  for  us  to  rettcre 
young  people  to  a  particpatlr.g  part  m  cur 
vital  t^f'flirs— to  allow  tliem  tc  work  for  its 
strength   and    security       I    hope   this   will    be 
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true. 


Mrs.  Sara  D.  Roosevelt 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATrV'ES 


V,'>'dvesdav  Scptcn^ber  17.  1941 


PC>FM    BY'    HORACE  C    CARLISLE 


Mr  WOODRUM  of  Vireinia.  Mr. 
Sperikcr  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
r:a'k.'«.  I  herewith  attach  a  very  pretty 
poem  by  Mr  Hoi  ace  C  Carlisle,  dedicated 
to  the  Presidents   mother: 

"She  cpcneth  h.er  mouth  with  wisdom;  and 
In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness  ' 

— Ecrl(s:aftCi  xii    26 

MRS      SARAH     D      RC>OSF\  ELT 

M-other — n^jrae   that   all   men   Icve — 
R-ev'rently  the  Natlrn  s  Chief 
S-mce  his  mothers  called  above, 

S-eeks  from  that  source  his  relief. 
A-nd    in  his  deep  scrrc  w    he 
R-ealizes  that  he  must 
A -1  ways   bow  tc  God  s   decree — 
H-e  has  placed  in   Him    hi6  trust. 

D-eath  is  heaven  s  golden  key. 

R-ich  In  graces  that  abide, 
O-f   which  she  d    a   doube  share, 
O-fl.  on   bended  knee,  hside. 
S-he   met    God   in    secret    prayer. 
E-very  day  'twas  her  intent, 
V-erily    to  wisely  live 
E-arnestly.  where  er  she  went. 
L-iving    m'^ist   cJ   all   tt    give 
T-o  us   such   a   President 

—Horace  C.  Carttaic. 
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Prime    Minister    Mackenzie    King    Sayi 
Canadian    Government    Approves    the 

Seaway 

T— 

EXTENS?(37r6F  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 


ment  between  Canada  and  the  United  Siaros 
as  being  constructive  evidence  of  the  inten- 
tions of  both  Governments  At  the  ?:in:e 
time  we  would  be  very  happy  to  give  currency 
to  any  f^tatement  on  the  subject  which  you 
might  deem  appropriate  In  the  circuni^tances. 

Very  trtily  your*, 
y  Edward  J    Noble. 

fijT  the  Co'^t^nittce. 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  September  17.  1941 


STATEMENT    OF   HON     W     L     MACKENZIE 
KINO    PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA 


Mr,  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
bave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  statement  of  Hon. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  in  which  he  gives  reassurance 
that  the  Canadian  Government  approves 
the  Great  Lakf\s-St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Of  late  the  impression  is  being  given 
to  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  Canada  is  opposed  to  the  project, 
which  is  refuted  in  the  statement  of  her 
Prime  Minister,  who  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Canada  has  already  signed 
an  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries—Canada and  the  United  States — 
known  as  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin  agreement. 

The  statement  follows: 

New  York.  S  'ptember  14 — Interest  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  Great  Lakes- 
St  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  has 
been  indicated  "m  an  unmistakable  man- 
ner." Prime  Mini?ter  W  L.  Mackenzie  K.ng 
wrote  in  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  wai  made  public  today  (Sunday)  by 
Edward  J  Ncble.  uf  the  Seaway  for  Defense 
Ccmmittee 

The  Prime  Minister  declared  that  "the 
construction  of  the  project  would  advance 
the  defense  measures  in  which  the  two  Gov- 
ernments weie  concerned  and  would  promote 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ples  of   thp.«e   neighboring   countries  " 

Mr  Noble  had  written  to  Mr  Mackenzie 
King  that  he.innas  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harb<jrs  Committee  of  the  H(.use  of  Repre- 
sentatives "have  developed  certain  testimony 
purporting  to  indicate  a  presumed  lack  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment •'  Mr  Noble  s  letter  added  that  "this 
type  of  test.mony  is  intended  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  project  to  wean  away  public 
support"  from   the  project. 

H'-re-Alth  are  both  letters: 

Seaway    for    Defense    Committef. 

Nfir   Yo^k.    S     Y. 
The  Rieht   Honorable 

W    L    Mackenzie  King. 

Ottava.  Ontario.  Canada. 
My  Dear  Mr  Prime  Minister:  You  m.ay 
be  Intere-ted  to  learn  of  the  formation  by 
Americans  in  public  and  civic  life  of  the 
Seaway  for  Defense  Committee.  Its  purpose 
iB  to  brinsj  to  the  American  public  the  true 
facts  concerning  the  Great  Lakes-St  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project.  In  the  belief 
that  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  facts 
will  result  in  the  deve'opment  of  a  favorable 
public  opinion  in  respect  to  the  project 

Tlie  hearin»;s  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbcrs 
^  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  developed  certain  testimony  purporting 
to  Indicate  a  presumed  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  the 
project  Naturally,  this  type  of  testimony  is 
intended  by  the  opponents  of  the  project  to 
wean  away  public  support  Of  course,  we 
who  favor  the  project   recognize    the   agree- 

i 


Offioe  of  the  Prime  Ministe:? 

Ca-ada. 

Edward   J     Noble,    E.q  . 

ScaKay  for  Defense  Commyjee. 

Sc^L-  York,  y  Y 
Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  much  Interested  to 
learn  from  your  letter  that  a  Seaway  for  De- 
fense Committee  has  been  formed  by  Ameri- 
cans in  public  and  civic  life,  for  the  purpose 
of  brincmg  cut  the  true  facts  conc.?n-.ing  the 
Great  Lakes  seaway  and  power  project 

I  note  your  statement  that  the  hearings 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  Hoase  of  Rppresentatives  have  pro- 
duced testimony  indicating  a  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government  In 
this    project. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  make 
any  formal  pronouncement  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  seaway  while  the  matter 
Is  before  Congress  Further,  it  would  not  te 
possible  for  the  Canadian  Government  :q 
place  before  the  public  all  of  the  consid- 
erations which  will  need  to  be  examined  a - 
fore  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand.  I  feel 
justified  m  pointing  out  to  you  that  the 
Interest  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  this 
project  has  been  indicated  in  an  unmistak- 
able manner  The  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence 
Basm  agreement  was  signed  by  me  in  order 
to  carry  cut  a  project  appr  n-ed  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  as  a  whole  Ur.dr'r  the 
constitutional  system  In  this  ccun-ry.  the 
signature  of  an  International  agreement  is 
of  necessity  an  Indication  that  the  agree- 
ment has  been  approved  by  the  members  of 
the  Goverr.ment  who  are  of  course  respon- 
sible  to   Parliament 

Tlie  rea.^on  for  signature  Is  equally  clear. 
Tlie  records  placed  before  Parliament  in 
March  last  shew  the  basis  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Government  The  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  construction  of  the  project 
would  advance  the  defen.se  measures  in  which 
the  two  Governments  were  concerned  and 
wruld  promote  the  social  a:id  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  these  neighboring 
countries 

When  this  measure  is  bruught  to  Parlia- 
I  m.ent  for  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
legislation  and  for  pailiameiitary  approval 
preceding  ratification,  the  views  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  will  be  presented  In 
more  detail  Meanwliile.  I  feel  bourid  to 
confine  myself  to  the  ger.eral  statement 
which  Indeed  is  a  necessary  inference  from 
the  fact  of  signature  of  this  agreement  by 
members  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
Yours  sincerely, 

VV    L    Mackenzie   King 


Problems  of  the  Small  Manufacturer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  17,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  KEEFE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  small 
manufacturer   in    our    country    is    con- 


fronted with  a  crisis  that  threatens  his 
very  existence. 

Meetings  are  being  held  throushcut 
the  country  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  prevent  the  economic  dislocations  that 
are  inevitable  in  our  present  priorities 
set-up.  Thousands  of  small  manufac- 
turers, who  are  the  very  backbone  of  cur 
Nation,  are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  operations  and  employ- 
ment. The  condition  is  presently  acute 
and  serious  and  should  attract  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  Congress.  Discus- 
sions with  numerous  small  and  large 
manufacturers  recently  indicate  their 
concern  for  tlie  future. 

One  of  the  best  contributions  to  the 
subject  I  havt  received  comes  from  a 
small  paint  manufacturer  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  He  wTote 
me  under  date  of  September  10.  follow- 
ing a  personal  conference.  Because  I 
believe  this  letter  to  be  indicative  of  the 
intelligent  thought  of  the  operators  of 
small  manufacturing  plants  throughout 
the  country,  1  desire  to  read  this  letter, 
as  part  of  these  remaiks,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  stimulate  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  to  action  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.     The  letter  follows: 

September  10.  1941 

My  Dear  Fraitk:  The  small  American  man- 
ufacturer is  fate  to  face  with  a  cnsis  Thai 
crisis  Is  real;  It!  is  here  now. 

It  Is  daily  producing  unemployrrent;  :t 
will  continue  to  produce  more  in  an  In- 
credibly short  itime  It  can  produce  complete 
dislocation  anH  economic  as  well  as  social 
ruin  and  chao^ 

The  situatio|i  is  recognized  by  many  and 
will  be  felt  by  iinany  m  >re  It  can  be  reme- 
died, and, it  mtist  be  solved  quickly 

The  principnl  contributing  factor  is  a 
shortage  of  materials,  made  acute  by  th-j 
wholesale,  and  perhaps  necessary,  diversion, 
of  materials  to  meet  the  needs  ol  national 
defense 

The  small  tnanufacttirer  is  told  by  his 
source  of  supply  that  he  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect delivery  of  raw  materials  unless  he  can 
supply  that  soiirce  with  evidence  In  the  form 
of  preference  rating  certificates  Indicating 
that  the  material  purchased  is  to  be  u.scd 
in  the  prepari^tion  of  materials  for  nationnl 
defense.  The  necessity  for  such  regulation 
and  restriction  is  not  seriously  doubted,  and 
full  sympathy  and  compliance  for  the  most 
part  is  much  |n  evidence 

Obviously,  tihe  only  alternative  Is  to  so- 
licit defense  fcuslness.  and  this  has.  and  is 
being  done.  It  Is  being  done  with  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  quantities  Involved,  the 
general  absencfe  of  credit  hazard,  and  i  many 
cases  with  a  iwholesome  and  sincere  desire 
tr-  help  Competition  is  expected,  and  proflf^s 
beyond  a  subiistence  level  are  not  seriously 
hoped  for 

The  point  1  Iwant  to  bring  out  Is  that  most 
of  us  know  wtiat  the  score  is,  and  our  bids 
and  figures  represent  prices  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  our  plants  running,  our  men  em- 
ployed, and  cwr  businesses  solvent  Surely 
that  is  an  atnbltlon  which  needs  no  real 
justification  (|r  defense  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  tlie  administration  of  our  econ- 
omy that  thfe  situation  cannot  or  is  not 
being  guaranteed 

When  the  stnall  businessman  bids  on  de- 
fense work,  %e  Invariably  finds  that  "his 
price  is  out  bf  line."  not  withstanding  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  forced  to  seek  this 
bixsiness  in  desperation,  and  has  gladly  fore- 
gone hopes  of  normal  profits  to  Insure  ihe 
securing  of  tliis  business,  without  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  exist 

Repeated  effort*;  bring  the  same  results, 
and  there  is  little  evidence  to  suspect  at  this 
time  that  the  future  will  bring  about  a 
change. 
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Fur  the  m^-st  part,  the  iin.-ll  bu-a^esMiiuu 
is  no  stranger  to  adversity  ano  happily  I 
predict  he  wlU  nut  bit  silently  by  ana  watch 
his  business  vanLsh.  his  men  and  aisc-ciates 
impoverished,  and  his  home  und  community 
destroyed  They  ij.::  alrt.idy  ccnic.lidiit;ng 
Into  pressure  groups,  and  will  militate 
against  this  situation 

I  am.  as  yru  know  Frank,  a  small  paint 
m&nxifacturer.  spccialfzing  iU  protective 
coatings  for  ii  dti.-t.'y  A  very  large  porticn 
of  the  materials  we  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  products  are  made  from  chemicals, 
now  placed  on  the  crit.cal  list  by  the  G^  v- 
ernment  Their  use  has  been  restricted  icr 
defense  purposes,  and  so  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  we  secure  some  of  this  business. 
Right  here  I  want  to  say  all  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  In  the  same  boat 

In  the  past  6  months  raw  materials  have 
raistd  in  price.  Increases  have  been  paid 
to  labor  and  management,  containers  and 
other  factors  affecting  prices  have  all  pro- 
duced a  condition  that  have  forced  an  in- 
crease In  paint  prices. 

With  this  m  mind,  it  is  bewildering  to 
discover  that  several  large  paint  concerns 
have  actually  reduced  prices  on  Government 
specification  materials,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  increased  prices  on  materials  lor 
civilian   consumption. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  jtheir  prices  of 
governmental  specification  '  materials  for 
Government  uf->-  d.  not  represent  provision 
for  normal  and  r-kUlar  overhead  and  sim- 
ilar charges  tcnst-qut-nt  to  the  opei aiion  of 
their  business.  It  may  interest  you  if  I  quote 
an  official  of  a  very  large  pa:nt  company  to 
whom  I  complained  ab'^ut  thi?  situation.  H« 
denied  a  price  quotation  of  *1  11  per  gallon 
for  a  certain  Gcvernment  specification  ma- 
terial, stating  that  uhen  they  added  their 
necessary  charges  incident  to  manufacture 
and  sale,  that  they  could  not  "sell  a  gaUon 
of  water  for  that  price,  let  alone  paint." 
Unfortunately,   I   had   seen   the   invoice. 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  for 
this  vicious  competition  on  Government 
specification  paint  materials  And  there  is 
also  no  good  reason  for  the,  same  situation 
prevaUlng   in   other   commodities. 

It  is  suicide  for  our  national  economy  to 
permit  this  and  similar  situatiorj  to  exist, 
because  it  is  first,  the  end  of  small  business, 
and  just  as  surely  the  beginning  of  eco- 
nomic collapse  for  all 

Something,  yes.  I  use  the  word  advisedly. 
must  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  im- 
mediately It  should  be  of  major  concern. 
Now  what  to  d"  ai-  u-  it?  I  do  not  pre- 
tend a  profound  kn-wlidtre  of  economic*,  or 
any  other  science  involved  in  its  solution. 
I'm  not  even  snrr  Its  soUition  will  Involve 
academic  skill  I  vp  thrneht  about  it  con- 
siderably, di'^cus'ed  :t  with  my  colleagues, 
and  have  scrlru-ly  av.d  honestly  tried  to 
think  CUT  a  s-ilution.  for  1  bt  lieve  at  least  an 
effort,  however  devoid  of  foundation  in 
science,    should    accompany  the   protest 

Naturally,  every  man  thinks  of  the  solution 
to  his  problem  in  terms  of  what  will  help 
him.  even  though  he  may  have  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  it  might  not  be  so 
valuable  to  his  fellow  businessman  in  its 
application  to  his  partculrtt  business  and  sit- 
uation. • 

I  give  you  belcw  n.y  s..-.^ti,,:i  I  do  not 
claim  it  to  be  bullft  pm,  f.  but  I  ask  you  to 
consider  and  so  to  respect  it  as  a  sincere 
effort  to  make  a  s'pp  in  the  right  direction. 
and  failing  to  d..  even  that,  it  will  provoke 
some  thought,  and  therein  lies  the  beginning 
of  a  successful  conclusion 

I  suggest  that  the  Government  establish  a 
price  to  be  paid  on  all  paints  made  according 
to  Government  formulas  and  specification 
and  intended  for  use  on  Government  defense 
work  Note  I  have  not  included  paints  for 
civilian  use.  b^-cause  'hat  involves  consider- 
p.Me  complicaticn  that  can  be  readily  avoided 
here 


1  prff^>c>t*-  that  snch  a  price  be  biised  cr  a 
cofet  oi  raw  mater:aL'-  purchased  :n  less  than 
carload  quanti'ies  wh.ch  represent*  the  F.'.er- 
age  basis  of  purchasing  of  small  manviJac- 
turers  Ti.at  labor  rates  be  hgured  at  pre- 
vailing un._i:  rate*,  and  the  price  qu^  ted 
f.  o  b  IdC  TV  Overhead  and  lact^  rv-  tur- 
dcn  Hi  well  a*  prcht  be  detennuied  Alxtr  a 
crcst-&ec' lui:  surveN  of  small  plants,  and  an  ■ 
average  flgvire  ac^ptea  Tn;s  uaes  net  in- 
volve any  trtinenclous  amount  ct  research, 
because  it  will  be  found  after  a  search  that 
aftfr  all  details  are  considered,  the  selling 
price  for  paint  products  will  be  v.it:,;n  a  few 
percent  either  way  of  double  the  raw  mate- 
rial cost 

For  example  If  the  raw  material  for  a  cer- 
tain paint  costs  fl  after  ail  charees  of  labor. 
burden,  container,  sales  expense,  depreciation 
of  equipment,  etc..  are  considered  the  sales 
price  will  be  very  very  cloee  to  S2.  and  the 
profit  will  come  from  3  to  10  percent  depend- 
ing upon  the  s-kill  and  rescurccv  of  the  par- 
ticular plant  producing  the  material,  and 
therein  lies  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  If 
one  plant  can  be  more  efficient,  they  can 
profit  more,  as  perhaps  they  shculd.  but  here 
we  don't  prevent  competition  by  making  a 
price  so  very  low  that  only  one  or  two  could 
possibly  bid'  and  take  thf  hnsiness  wi'hcut 
ruin   to  themselves 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  p- ri  dua;:\  the 
price  may  have  to  be  adjustec  i.n  'he  Lent  of 
some  fluctuation,  but  I  do  believe  that  in 
principle,  for  the  duration  of  this  emergency. 
and  until  such  a  time  that  normal  business 
conditions  are  restored  and  once  more  initia- 
tive, service,  and  other  qualities  ti^at  secure 
business  can  once  again  operate,  we  must 
of  necessity  favor  a  general  policy  to  hx 
prices  to  prevent  the  wild  mflatitn  that  is 
sure  to  attend  the  skyrocket  :nc  of  pncps 

Surely  this  picture  may  have  some  draw- 
backs, but  I  think  the  way  we  are  headed 
today  IS  certain  rum  If  somebody  doesn't 
bring  the  situation,  and  similar  ones  I  have 
mentioned,  to  light  with  a  view  of  really  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  It. 

I  beg  of  you  to  realize  that  the  situation 
I  have  described  to  you  Is  typical  of  business 
in  your  district,  and  all  over  the  country. 
1  ask  you  tc  place  yourself  In  the  position 
of  the  management  and  the  labor  in  the<-e 
businesses,  to  contemplate  sencu'^ly  ^^hst 
this  means  to  the  community  anc  our  na- 
tional econom.y  I  am  sure  the  picture  you 
will  develop  for  yoursflf  v-;ll  n.ove  yru  Im- 
mediately to  the  ac:l  n  !■  r  which  yi  u  are 
so  eminently  quahfiPd  and  C(  urr^eeou^ly  in- 
dulge m 

Thank  you  very  mnrh  Frank  for  the  cour- 
teous reception  you  gave  me  this  mcrning. 
It  was  most  kind  of  you  to  give  me  soi  much 
of  your  time,  and  believe  me  to  be  ever 
grateful 
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Thev  are  as  fol- 


Library  of  Congress. 

lows: 

wisroM  s  rAii.s  raoM  mticarD  waixs 
T>.    J*?e>'scn>    bread,    resourceful    brain 

Thest    verses  owe  a  debt — 
F   r    eM  rv    w  .st    thought    that    they    contain, 

K      w.  :.d!uus   tc   forge:. 
At   JefT.-rsi.n's   readme   rrcm    appeals 

r     r.adr---    great  and  sma'.!, 
Wh    se  loftier   vision,   there,  reveals 

H.s    wTlting   on    tht    »all 

The  ground  of  libtrtv    we   must  gain 

by  inches— what  we  get 
We  must  be  contented  to  attain. 

Prom  time  to  time,   aircugh  sweat 
It    takes    time.    us*cl    wisely     to    pfcr^u&de — 

Although  It  never  should — 
Freemen  to  do,  without  being  irade, 

What  IS  for  their  own  good 

Those  people  who  lab^  r  ii:  the  faith. 

The  cho,>-en  cnes  o.t  Gt  d  — 
If  He  has  His  chosen  one  — ..re  worth 

Their  places  on  the  •'Od  — 
With  genuine  virtue,  they've  the  r.cht 

To  live,  and  hold  in  shape 
Life's  sacred  things  which  otherwise  might 

FVom  this  free  earth  t^rnpe 

The  earth  belongs  to  the  living— they 

May  manage  it.  therefore. 
As  they  may  please,  and  its  p:  iceeus  may 

Be  theirs  till  they're  no  more— 
The  masters  of  their  persons  they  are, 

And  consequently  these 
May  govern   led  by  law's  guild. ng  star, 

"fheir  pt.:sc:is  as  they  please. 

Tlx-  mass  cl  the  people.  If  made  wise, 

Will  see    and  nevir  cease 
To  know  that  their  own  best  safety  lies 

Along  the  path  of  peace- 
Enlighten   the    people    everywhere. 

And  they  will  find  the  way— 
And  tyranny  will.  In  dire  despair, 

Flee,  as  nich:  flees  fn  in  day 

The  people  of  every  rountry  are 

Its  guardians  (f  their  righ's. 
The  safest  cf  mstrumeir.s,  ty  far, 

Wherewith  to  wii:  their  fights — 
The  liberty  we  love  will  f  i.dure. 

Entrusted  to  the  hands 
Of  trustworthy  pcojile,  wise  and  pure. 

Who  follow  God  s  commands 


Wisdom's  Calls  From  Frescoed   Walls 


Mexico's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    Nrw   TORK 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF    MRCINIA 

IN  TlIE  HOVPE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Widiioday,  September  17.  1941 


EXjITORIAI.    FROM   THE  WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


Wt-dve^dav  Sepftmber  17  1941 


POEM    BY    HORACE    C.    CARLISLE 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle  has 
written  some  very  appropriate  ver-^es  on 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the 
walls  of  the  south  reading  room  in  the 


Mr.  BLOOM  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext^^na  my  remark.?  :n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  editcrial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1941: 

(From  the   Wash.ineton    Evening   Star    of 
September   16,   1941  | 

MFXICoi  S    DAT 

Today  Is  the  <  ne  hundred  and  thirty-first 
anniversary  of  that  Sfp:etv.her  16  when  the 
patriot  priest  M.guel  Hidalco  y  Costilla  pro- 
claimed   the    Ir.df  pri.dence    cf    the    Mexican 
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people  HU  country  In  1810  stood  in  sorry 
need  of  the  freedom  he  desired  for  it.  The 
rule  of  Spain  had  been  a  costly  failure,  and 
he  long  had  been  conscious  of  the  futility  of 
compromist  with  alien  tyranny  How  he  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  liberty  was  as 
necessary  as  air  to  breathe  i5  a  story  which 
not  all  North  Americans  have  been  privileged 
to  hear  The  present  moment  Is  an  appro- 
priate  time   for    Its    retelling. 

Father  Hiclalgo  in  his  youth  was  merely 
a  simple,  ui^.pretending  student  of  the  Word. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  tc  be  interested  in 
politics  But  he  could  not  help  beinc;  con- 
cerned about  the  poverty  of  the  Indians,  and 
In  the  Intere.st  cf  their  prosperity  he  dared  to 
sponsor  an  experiment  which  tlie  rcya!  gcv- 
ernment  resl^ted  The  manufacture  of  silk, 
he  believed,  would  add  to  the  wealth  of  his 
floclc.  He  Imported  silkworms  to  that  end. 
only  to  have  them  destroyed  by  asient*-  of  the 
viceroy  The  experience,  so  the  record  says. 
"drove  him  to  rebellion  "  Several  officers  of 
the  ijarrlson  of  Guanajuato  Joined  him  in 
revolt,  "His  eloquence  had  a  remarkable 
effect  on  the  multitude.  •  •  •  and 
when,  after  his  oration,  he  unfurled  a  rude 
copy  of  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupx?.  •  •  •  the  war  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  a  crtisade  "  But  a  shortage  of  am- 
munition obliged  him  to  retreat,  and  he 
finally  »•»>>  captured  and  shot  as  a  traitor, 
July  27,  1811  So  bitter  was  the  hatred  of 
Spain  that  even  tl:ie  mention  of  his  name  wai 
forbidden 

The  dream  of  independence,  however,  did 
not  die  when  Father  Hidalgo  fell.  Rather,  it 
was  strengthened  by  his  martyrdom  The 
5truei;le  for  the  supremcf  Ideal  of  human 
emancipation  continued,  'Indeed  It  still  is 
carried  forward  by  men  and  women  who  love 
Mexico  What  greater  immortalliy  could  any 
hero  ask? 


Mr.  Roosevtlt  Starts  the  Convoys 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

OF  v^^scoNSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  SeptcmhcT  17.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GREEN  BAY    (WIS  ) 
PRESS-GAZETTE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gaz?tte  of 
September  13.  1941: 

[From   the  Green   Bay    (Wis  i    Press-Gazette 
of  September  13.  1941  j 

MR.    BOOSE^tLT    STAKTS   THE    CONVOYS 

Th^se  who  have  been  listening  to  broad- 
casts by  the  rulers  of  the  principal  powers 
upon  this  eiu-th  could  not  fail  to  be  favorably 
Impressed  by  the  President's  tone  and  man- 
ner of  speech  In  his  fateful  address  of  Thurs- 
day night  Absent  from  It  was  the  roar  and 
bawl  consistently  employed  by  Moscow.  Ber- 
lin, and  Rome,  as  well  as  some  of  the  turbu- 
lent blatancy  occasionally  used  by  Mr. 
Churchill 

If  the  distinction,  which  must  have  been 
•greeable  to  our  people,  could  b^  carried  from 
the  manner  of  delivery  to  the  quality  of  the 
thought  employed,  we  might  have  left  the 
bloody  European  grapple  for  power,  pride,  and 
position  far  in  tbe  rear.    But  such  u  not  the 


There    Is    Bome    very    plain    merit    to    the 
President's   indictment    of    Berlin,    althjugh 
Mr    Roosevelt   was   stretching   the   fabric   as 
though  it  did  not  cover  his  limbs   when   he 
tried  to  gather  under  the  folds  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  ships  that  were  sailing  under  foreign 
registry      The    outstanding    and    uiexrusab'ie 
offense,  which  Involves  neither  dispute  anicr.g 
participants   nor   pos^-ible   claim  of  Justifica- 
tion, relates  to  the  Robin  Hood    the  Ameri- 
can  vessel   whose  skipper   was   taken    aboard 
the  submarine  and   expl.in.ed   his  cargo  only 
to    see    his    vessel    destroyed    becau'-e    it    was 
going   to  a  South   African   pert      Passengers 
and  crew  were  left  tipon  the  swirling  tides  a 
thiOusand  miles  from  shore  in  direct  violation 
of   a   com.pact   to  which    both   Germany   and 
this  country  arc  signatory     Their  escape  from 
death  after  long  and  cruel  hardship  was  only 
through  a  sustained  sm.ile  fr;  in  Heaven     And 
the  President   was  able  to   stat"   that  Hitler 
had   failed   two  further  duties   in   respect    to 
this    attack,    one    to    ap.  Ic.::ize    for    it.    which 
would   be  tantamount  to  a  promise  to  avoid 
future    incidents   of    like   character,    and    the 
other  to  make  offer  of  reparation  for  the  loss 
of  the  ship  and  car^o,  a  v.-ntten  obligation  of 
Germany's  ui'.der  the  compact  mentioned. 

The  only  ether  all-cle;ir  ca,'-e  of  apparently 
wanton  cflense  by  the  Germans  was  that  of 
the  Sii'f-l  Sea-arrr  sent  to  the  bottom  200 
miles  short  of  Suez 

The  President  is  not  candid  when  he  cites 
de.itruction  of  American-owned  vessels  sail- 
ing under  Panama  registry  He  should  have 
added  that  they  are  .'^o  sailing  >ecause  it  is 
contrary  to  an  act  of  Congress  for  them  to 
carry  what  they  carry  and  go  where  they  are 
going  if  kept  under  the  American  flag 

But  Mr  Roosevelt  denied  a  purpo.se  to 
hasty  action  or  that  intemperate  attitudes 
would  be  taken  by  this  country  over  Isolated 
Instances  of  piracy  or  outlawry. 

At  any  rate,  with  the  evidence  before  our 
people  fair'y  undisguised,  the  President  has 
elected  to  take  what  he  calls  '"  he  only  step 
possible,'  and  he  has  taken  It.  because,  he 
says.  "My  obligation  as  Pre.-iden:  is  clear  and 
Inescapable" 

It  IS  easy  to  refute  the  President  by  his 
own  language  and  with-jut  reaching  far  back, 
either 

Only  a  short  time  before  this  war  broke 
out,  and  while  its  clouds  were  plainly  visible 
upon  the  hushed  horizon,  the  very  same 
President  who  is  now  going  to  convoy  ships 
of  all  nations  with  the  American  Navy,  Issued 
this  statement  to  the  sam.e  people  who  lis- 
tened to  his  recent  broadca.-t . 

"Peace  is  threatened  fcy  these  who  seek 
selfish  power  The  world  has  witnessed  simi- 
lar eras,  as  in  the  days  when  petty  kings  and 
ft  vidal  barons  were  chant.'. ng  the  m.ap  of  Eu- 
rope every  fortnight,  or  when  gieat  emperors 
and  gr^nt  kings  were  eneagcci  in  a  mad 
scranible  for  coionlai  empire 

"We  hope  we  are  not  again  at  the  threshold 
of  such  an  era  But  if  face  it  we  mu.st.  then 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Americas 
can  play  but  one  role: 

"Through  a  well-o.-dered  neutrality  to  do 
naught  to  encourage  the  con:est.  through 
adequate  defense  to  save  ourselves  from  em- 
broilment and  attack,  and  through  exam.ple 
and  ail  legitimate  encouragement  to  per- 
suade other  nations  to  return  to  the  ways  of 
peace   and   good   will" 

That  was  the  most  accurate  prescription 
Mr  Roosevelt  ever  p?nned  But  he  aban- 
doned It 

The  broadcaster  of  Thursday  night  was  ex- 
acily  the  same  Mr  Roosevelt  who  after  this 
war  started,  asked  Congress  fcr  an  amend- 
ment to  the  neutrality  law  with  this  particu- 
lar representatlcn   and  promise: 

"This  Government  will  insist  that  American 
Ships  keep  away  from  the  Immediate  perils 
of  the  actual  zone  of  conflict.  Contraband 
cargoes  are  to  be  carried  in  tlie  purchasers' 
own  ships  at  the  piu-chasers'  own  risk  " 

Mr  Roosevelt  has  In  different  months  actu- 
ally pointed  hU  country  to  evtry  important 


direction   of  tJie  compass  and   said:  "Follow 
me;  this  is  the  way  to  safety." 

At  the  outaet  we  were  going  to  turn  our 
back  upon  the  war  entirely  We  would  ex- 
tend no  credit  Then  we  changed  to  financ- 
ing a  large  shkire  of  the  struggle  Gradually, 
step  by  step,  we  have  abandoned  every  course 
originally  taken,  reversed  every  promise  made, 
swallowed  every  representation  spoken. 

Needlessly  has  the  President  added  per- 
sonal Insults  to  the  German  rulers  It  was 
all  right  for  Mr  Churchill  to  call  Hitler  a 
guttersnipe.  Their  counUies  were  at  war. 
It  was  a  sore  fcreach  of  international  behavior 
for  Mr  Roose\-elt  to  abuse  the  rulers  of  any 
country  with  which  we  were  at  peace  It  is 
this  attitude  which  has  helped  create  a  war- 
like condltioti  between  the  nations.  And. 
we  repeat,  it  lias  been  wholly  unnecessary. 

Today  the  president  denounces  those  who, 
through  firm  opinion  and  clear  conviction, 
refuse  to  woOble  in  their  courses  but  adhere 
to  the  positions  taken  by  himself  earlier  in 
the  conflict.  They  are  now  close  to  traitors. 
To  cap  thd  climax  the  American  Navy  is 
to  convoy  not  only  American  ships,  but  the 
ships  of  every  power  on  earth.  And  this  con- 
voy will  go  it  least  to  Iceland,  some  2.200 
miles  from  tljis  country 

Mr.  Roose\!elt  was  author  of  the  expres- 
sion: "Convoys  mean  shooting  and  shooting 
means  war."  ' 

In  making  his  decision  the  President  sa3r8 
that  he  has  ^ven  It  a  lot  of  thought  and  de- 
voted to  it  a  lot  of  prayer.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  him  But  we  would  add 
another  elertient  that  has  Influenced  him 
mightily,  th«  rare  plea  and  mystic  induce- 
ment of  Wiijston  Churchill  covering  several 
days'  congenial  conference  near  Nova  Scotia. 
We  wish  the  American  people  could  have 
heard  that  plea,  a  marvelous  mixture  of 
flattery,  pridfe,  fear  awe  peril,  and  compas- 
sion But  since  Mr,  Roosevelt  can  still  see 
Nazi  legions  landing  on  these  shores  we 
rather  think  that  Mr  Churchill  sprinkled  his 
presentment  generously  with  tales  of  Nazi 
supremacy  ard  how  they  can  easily  cross  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  land  here  if  they  should 
take  the  idea  to  head 

And  so  we  are  to  be  cast  toward  war  in  a 
brand  new  manner — by  Presidential  direction 
and  In  defiaiice  of  public  opinion  and  lack- 
ing the  consfitutional  requlrementof  an  act 
of  Congress 


Labor  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNl.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wed7iesday.  September  17.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     JERRY    VOORHIS    OF 
I      CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  addre.ss 
de'ivered  by  myself  on  Labor  Day  to  the 
Labor  Day  meeting  at  Pasadena.  Calif., 
on  September  1,  1941: 

There  Is  nc  honor  that  could  be  given  me 
that  I  would  appreciate  more  than  to  be 
asked  •,-  aa  American  labor  movement  to 
sp.-ak  at  a  Lab  r  Day  meeting. 

If  there  13  one  thing  that  has  mad  Amer- 
ica different  from  he  other  nations  in  the 
world,  It  has  bpen  that  h -re  w*^  have  honored 
the  people  wtoo  did  the  hard,  tough  job.  and 
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have  looked  down  on  those  who  didn't  wh<  re- 
r«  m  most  other  nations  it  has  he*n  quite  the 
opp<~>slt.e  When  the  man  1  i  overalls  ccasts  to 
hi'  the  ideal  of  the  American  boy,  something 
fundamentally  Amtrican  and  something  very 
important  and  valuable  tt  our  counuy  will 
have  ceased  to  exiPt 

Never  has  there  been  a  ime  when  it  was 
6o  important  to  strengthei  aiid  protect  the 
free  organizations  of  the  American  people. 
The  very  hope  we  have  of  "seeing  democracy 
t  .umph  over  dictatorship  depends  in  large 
measure  ujion  those  orga;Tizatioi.s  Evtry 
dictator  in  the  world  has,  is  one  cl  his  hrst 
acts,  destroyed  the  labor  movement  in  that 
country.  Why  did  they  do  this'  They  did  it 
becaiise  th<  y  knew-  and  »e  must  know  It, 
too — that  in  spite  of  any  difficulties  or  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  frw  orgamzations  of 
labor,  as  well  as  other  fee  organizations 
among  the  people,  are  the  very  heart  and 
sinews  of  a  democratic  soc  ety 

And  so  when  some  mu guided  or  short- 
sighted or  deliberately  react  unary  peopK  pro- 
pose that  measurts  be  take;i  that  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  ori^anized  labor  in 
America,  they  re  working  igaii:i6t  democracy 
and  not  for  it,  as  they  claim  so  loudly. 

Labor   in  America   today    has   a   very    great 
responsibility     and     labor.     I     am    confident, 
recognizes      this         Rcpeacdly      has      labor 
pledged   its  very  fullest  supp.  rt  to  the   na- 
tional-defense program  and  it  has  not  asked 
the  passage  of  special  legi.^lation,  the  grant- 
ing of  special  favors  before  it  would  cooper- 
ate— as   some   other   groups   have   done      No; 
I  think  American  labor  5c<'s  that  there  is  no 
other  grcup  in  all  society  that  h&a  so  great 
a     stake      in     keeping     alive      a      vigorous 
democracy,    as     has     labui       Were     this     not 
the    case    we    should    not    have    found    labor 
working    as    hard    as    It    has    been    dcmg    to 
secure    over-all     agreements    and    contracts 
with  employers,  which,  based  on  the  recog- 
nition  of   the   men's  right   to   organization, 
collective  bargaining,  and  fair  wage,  provide 
that   strikes   and  lock-oms  shall    not   be   re- 
sorted to   for   the  period  of   the  contract   or 
the   emergency,   as   the    :ase   may   be.    But 
labor  wants  to  enter  Into  such  agreements 
and    to    sign   such    contracts    freely,   as    free 
men      And    naturally    it    is    opposed    to    any 
move  which  would.  In  elfect.  amount  to  re- 
quiring   men.    whatever    the    conditions    of 
their  work,  to  labor  against  their  will  for  a 
private  employer 

The   price   of   freedom   at   a   time   like    this 
is     responsibility      The     protection     of     the 
right  to  strike  will  be  found  tc  a  very  great 
extent    in    repeated    demonstrations    on    the 
part  of  labor  that  It  will  not  use  that  right 
but  will  instead  resort  io  the  machinery  of 
the    Conciliation    Servic*     and    the    National 
Defense  Mediation   Buarc       And   I  think  that 
the    main    reH.«<Mi    we    were    able    to   defeat    a 
number  of  antllabor  measures  in  the   House 
of   Representative-    has  been    t)ecause    Mt  m- 
bers  cf  'hat   ixxly   had  i;ome   to  realiz*  that 
labor  did  and  would  continue  to  recognize  its 
responslbilitv   to   the    N;  tion   in    thlf   critical 
time      I    think    Congrei-^    has    been    saying. 
"We    believe   such   legislation   is   unnecessary 
becau.'-e  we  have  confidence  in  the  patriotism 
and  sense  of  responsibility   cf   American   la- 
bor ■■     I  know   labor   will   never  take   advan- 
tage of  that  confidence. 

it  ha.-^  b*-rn  said  repe:  t^dly  that  the  strug- 
gle against  the  European  dictators  would 
be  decided  in  the  workslu  ps  And  Mr  Ernest 
Bevm.  No  2  man  in  Brrain"^  cabme:  in 
speaking  to  a  group  <  f  bankers  made  this 
sigiilflcant  statement:  -EviTyonc  cf  u.s  here 
knows  that  England  co'iid  better  spare  .  very 
man  in  this  rcxim  U>day  than  she  could  spare 
one  man  wh  ■  knows  hew  to  manufacture  an 
airplane  prrp«'iler 

American  labor  toda-  is  asking  no  special 
prlMlegea  or  advaniag-s  I  am  sure  Labor 
does  ask  a  .'-quare  dial  Lab  r  asks,  and  has 
a  right  to  ask,  that  thr  working  of  priorities 
on  matirlal  should  not  result  in  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  buslnrs.ses  of  hundreds  of  small 
employers  or  the  loss  of  .'ob,'-  by  thous.".nds 
of  men  TT'ils  is  a  prob.'^in  that  has  g  t  to 
be  met  and  dealt  with  Na'lonal  defense  has 
got  to  com*  first  but  a  part  of  national  de- 
fense is  to  keep  ai:  cur  factories  and  all  our 
men  busi'.y  at  work,  and  every  time  any  kind 
of  factory  closes  it  weakens  America  that 
much  Our  aim  must  be  a  national  wealth 
production  of  upwards  of  tl  10  000,000.000  a 
year  so  that  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  pro- 
duce the  necessi^ry  means  of  dtfense  but  so 
we  shall  also  be  utile  to  pay  for  ihtm,  aiid  so 
that  all  our  rest^rves  and  all  our  men  will  be 
taking  part  in  the  job  of  keeping  Amenca 
strong  In  working  out  this  problem  noth- 
ing less  than  full  coop*  rative  action  of  Gov- 
enment.  industry,  and  labor  will  be  sufficient 
or  effective 

And  labor  asks  tCK?.  that  this  great  national 
effort  should  not  be  the  occasion  for  profiteer- 
ing on  the  part  if  anyone  It  asks  that 
vigilance  be  shown  in  this  regard  that  at 
least  as  much  be  said  In  the  press  and  by 
public  I'fficiais  about  the  profits  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel,  for  example,  as  about  a  10-cent- 
an-hour  wage  increase  for  the  workers 

Nor  does  labor  seek  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  its  f.iir  share  cf  taxes  But  we  do  a.'k  that 
It  be  remembered  that  up  tc  date,  taku^g  all 
forms  of  taxes  into  account.  American  fam- 
ilies making  incomes  of  less  than  li.OOO  per 
year  have  paid  as  big  a  percentage  of  their 
inci-mes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  have  famUies  with  incomes  of  »9  000 
and  810000  All  we  ask  after  all  is  tha"  this 
tax  burden  be  really  distributed  m  accordance 
with  ability  to  pay. 

On  the  matter  cf  the  rising  cost  of  living 

and  so-called  inflaticn.  I  have  a  few  wcrds  to 

say      I  know  all  will  aeree  that  on«    thmtr  we 

want  is  fair  and  tK>tter  prices  to  the  farmers 

of   America   for   their   crops      But    we    dent 

want  to  see  speculators  buying   up  supplies 

and  holding  them  off  the  market  waiting  for 

a  price  to  rise  and  neither  do  we  want  to  see 

an    inflationary    spiral    of    prices   get    started. 

All   1    have   to  say  on    this   is    that    while    no 

doubt  something  must.  can.  and  should   be 

done  about  this  situation,  there  is  one  thing 

that  ought  to  have  been  done  long  long  ago 

which   would  not   only  have   gone  a  lone  way 

toward    preventing   Inflation    now    but    would 

also  have  made  unnecessary  a  great  part  of 

the  present  increai>e  in  the  public  debt,  and, 

most  unportant  of  all.  would  have  rendered 

a    deflation    and    unemployment    Impossible 

after  ihls  thing  is  all  over 

That  measure  of  which  1  speak  is  a  con- 
structive reform  of  our  monetary  and  finan- 
cial  system   so  that   Congress   and   Congress 
alone  would,  as  the  Constitution   itself  pro- 
vides,  coin.   Iseue.    and    regvUat*    the    value    of 
the    money    of    Amenca       If    this    had    been 
done — If  It  could  be  done  now— it  would  t>e 
in  greatest  part   the  answer  not  only  to  our 
fear  of  inflation  but  to  the  rise  in  the  public 
debt    and    to   our    future    fears   of    deflation, 
bankruptcy,  and  unemployment 
I        And  that  brings  me  to  the  last  thing  I  want 
'    to  sav      It   Is  not  enough   for   us  to   prepare 
I    simply  to  defend  or  preserve  democracy     We 
I    must    make   democracy   a    dynamic   force — a 
hope   and   spirit    m  the  hearts  of  our   people 
which   will   catch   hold   of   them  and   spread 
through(  ut  the   world      It   is   not   enough  to 
build  a  great  nuiitary  defense      We  must  do 
that   but   we   must   do   more      We   must   be 
about  the  Job  cf  building  an  American  new 
world— a   world   in   which   there  will   be   full 
production   and  a  full   home   n-.arket  for  our 
crops  and  goods  among  cur  people — a  world 
in  which  as  lonn  as  there  is  any  so-called  farm 
surplus  at   all   we   will   determine   that    there 
I    shall   be   no  hur^gry  children   in   the   land— a 
world    in    which    every   cooperative    effort    of 
the  pet^ple  tc  solve  their  own  problems  will 
receive   our    encouragement    and    our    help. 
I        Because   I  believe  this  so  earnestly  I  have 
Introduced  House  Joint  Resolutions  Nos    69 


and  76  These  resalutlons.  similar  to  one  by 
Senator  Wacneh  in  the  Senate,  would  create 
now  a  national  ccmmissicn  to  develop  and 
present  t<:  Congresf;  and  the  President  a  pro- 
gram which  will  make  sure  that  when  this 
national -defense  p«Tiod  is  over  we  shall  not 
fall  into  a  Great  deire-s.sion.  that  otir  people  s 
power  to  buv  will  not  be  allowed  tc  collapse, 
that  we  shall  continue  to  produce  as  fully 
and  with  as  many  people  employed  to  meet 
peacetime  needs  and  to  rehabilitate  a  war- 
torn  world  a.--  we  ar?  doing  now  for  defense 

America   confronts  the   very  ereatest   crisis 
in    her   historv      Will    we   be   drawn   into   the 
war?     I    do    not    know      I    d.  ufct   If    anyone 
dix'S      But   one   thing   I   do  know,     Anienca 
has  taken  her  stand  for  democracy  and  free 
government    and    lor    defense    of    our    hemi- 
sphere acninst  any   fort-es   that  seek  tc  force 
any  kind  of  totalit-arlan  government  upon  us 
heie      From   that   position   we   must   not  re- 
treat   a  smele    inch      Our   determination   to 
keep  our  oreaniza:  ions  of  labor,  of  business. 
of    government,    f:-ee    of    tc.alltarian    agents 
must     not     be    lessened      Our     readiness     to 
stand    by    our    democratic    institutions    and 
defend    them    by    whatever    means    may    be 
necessary — that  readiness  must  net  be  weak- 
ened    America  will,  1  earnestly  hope,  seik  no 
war    nor    send    men    to    foreign    continents. 
But   let    us   highly    resolve   t:,at    anyone    who 
interprets  the  spirit   of  this  great   Nation  as 
a  hesitant,  a  disunited,  or  a  weak  spirit  will 
find  out  tc  his  sorrow  how  wrong  he  has  been 
And  as  we  go  forward   into  the  future  let 
us  most  of  all  resolve  that  whatever  sacrifices 
mav    be    demanded    shall    b«     equally    sl.ared 
in  proportion  .o  '.he  ability  of  people  to  bear 
them  and  in   proportion   to  what   they  have 
left  after  the  sacrifice  has  been  marie 

.\s  in  no  other  nation  in  all  the  world 
America's  destiny  is  in  her  own  hands  I 
believe  we  will  meet  that  destiny  I  believe 
It  because  I  am  sure  there  is  a  new  spirit 
growing  among  u.«^— a  spirit  of  devotion  to 
the  Nation  and  to  one  another  and  a  spirit 
of  insistence  up*  n  Justice  tn  nur  own  people 
as  well  as  the  people  of  other  nations  with 
which  we  have  dealings. 


Peace  Pointi  of  the  Pope  and  Peace 
Point*  of  the  President 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday    September  17,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON      HENRY    A     WALLACE 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
critical  times  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  p<'ople  of  our  country  if  they 
would  read  the  address  delivered  by  Vice 
President  Henry  A  Wallaci  at  the  cen- 
tenar>-  celebration  dinner  of  Pordham 
University  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel 
In  New  York  last  night. 

Delogates  from  more  than  400  colleges, 
universities,  and  learned  societies  and 
high  represenlaiives  of  tUe  church,  state, 
and  military  and  naval  services  were 
among  the  2  000  persr>ns  at  the  dinner 
who  heard  the  Vice  President  deliver  his 
nationally  bioadcast  speech  which  fol- 
lows: 

It  t«  not  strange  that  the  great  leader  of 
our  democracy  should  again  and  again  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  importance  of  religion 
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He  knows.  Just  as  yoj  here  at  Fordham  know, 
that  at  the  vt  ry  heart  of  both  Christianity 
and  democracy  Is  thf  proposition  that  the  In- 
dividual human  sou;  Is  sacred  and  that  the 
voluntary  relatu.T.ship  of  one  suul  to  another 
Is  based  on  the  fundiimentai  link  which  both 
have  to  G:.d  rhe  Father  And  so  It  happens 
naturally  enough  that  the  political  belief  In 
democracy  and  the  religious  belief  In  Christi- 
anity should  produce  somewhat  like  results. 
No  true  Christian  can  speak  bitterly  against  ; 
the  Jew.  the  Negro,  ct  the  yellow  man  Some  i 
individuals  may  be  born  with  greater  ability 
than  ethers,  but  this  difference  in  Inborn 
ability  does  not  depend  primarily  on  race, 
color,  or  economic  status 

We  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  United 
States  that  we  are  l.ving  in  a  chosen  land.  In 
a  land  chosen  to  serve  the  world  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  preservation  of  the  great  free- 
doms, the  freedoms  which  are  vital  alike  to 
the  Christian  faith,  to  poUtica]  democracy, 
and  to  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  hu- 
njan  being  But  believing  we  are  living  In  a 
land  chosen  fur  a  high  destiny  of  service  is 
totally  different  from  believing  In  the  In- 
herent superiority  of  one  race  over  all  other 
races  and  of  one  scientific,  godless  culture 
ever  all  other  cultures.  Our  faith  is  humble, 
profound,  and  essentially  peaceful.  The  other 
faith  la  bloody.  Ixiastful.  Intolerant,  super- 
ficial, and  temporary 

The  Hitler  house  Is  built  upon  the  sands 
Rnd  the  winds  are  blowing  I  predict  that 
behind  the  walls  where  lie  Prance  and  Poland. 
Belgium  ancf'Luxembourg  Holland  and  Nor- 
way. Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  the  winds  are 
blowing  at  the  foundations  of  Hitler's  house. 
Force  untempered  by  Justice  brings  the  tor- 
nado to  the  house  of  force  itself  No  one  can 
predict  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Hitler  But  all  men  of  keen  perception  know 
that  this  house  will  fall  from  within  through 
the  falsity  of  the  architect — through  the  re- 
fusal of  Hitler  himself  to  believe  that  the 
human  being  and  his  rightful  needs  are  the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  any  permanent  house  of 
God  and  government  on  this  earth. 

Speaking  of  the  great  freedoms,  I  remember 
It  was  my  privilege,  the  day  after  the  death 
of  Pope  Plus  XI.  who  I  hope  some  day  will 
be  revered  as  a  saint  In  the  Catholic  church, 
to  speak  of  his  contribution  to  that  freedom 
about  which  all  ol  us  have  thought  too  lit- 
tle— freedom  from  want  Without  freedom 
from  want  the  dignity  of  man  Is  too  often 
sacrificed  With  regard  to  this  particular 
freedom,  the  democratic  record  has  not  al- 
ways been  too  got>d.  but  it  has  been  the  best 
record  which  man  has  experienced  By  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  democratic  process,  the 
life  of  the  common  man  shall  be  enriched 
in  th?  days  to  come 

Fordham  University  has  long  t)een  an  out- 
standing exponent  of  the  social  doctrines  ct 
the  Catholic  church  This  university  has 
always  tautjht  that  democracy  is  primarily 
spiritual  and  moral  and  that  from  these 
sources  sprlnp  political  and  economic  "-moc- 
rary 

Time  and  r^mv.  President  Roosevelt  has 
spoken  In  language  which  must  seem 
.'^trai'.gely  familiar  to  the  r>roiesscrs  of  the 
University  of  Fordham  You  will  remember 
that  In  his  message  to  Congress  9  months 
before  the  war  broke  out  he  said.  "Storms 
irom  abroad  directly  challenge  three  institu- 
tions indispensable  to  Americans  now  as  al- 
ways The  ftr^t  is  rellcion  It  Is  the  source 
of  the  oth"r  two — democracy  and  good  faith. 
Relicion.  by  teaching  man  his  relationship  to 
Gild,  gives  the  individur!  a  sense  of  his  own 
dignity  and  teaches  him  tc  respect  himself 
by  respecting   his  neighbors" 

On  many  subjects  will  be  found  almost 
exactly  parallel  passages  in  the  President's 
messages  and  speeches  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  Papal  Encyclicals  Nowhere 
Is  this  likeness  more  striking   than  In   the 


statement  of  peace  alms  Shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out.  In  his  Christmas  message  of 
1939,  Pope  Pius  XII  stated  five  pe.ice  objec- 
tives, the  first  of  which  expressed  the  belief 
that  all  nations,  large  and  small,  strong  and 
weak,  have  the  right  to  life  and  independence. 
Paralleling  thi.5  first  objective  are  the  first 
three  points  of  the  eight-point  democratic 
peace  aims.  Ycu  will  remember  how  they 
re.'.d. 

"Their  countries  seek  no  aggrar.dizement, 
territorial  or  otherwise;  they  desire  to  see  no 
territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  tlie  peoples 
concerned;  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  v,ish  tc  see 
sovereignly  and  self-gcvernment  ■•estcred  to 
those  whose  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them." 

The  .second  of  Pope  Pius  XII's  five  points 
deals  with  freedom  from  the  heavy  burden  cf 
armaments  This  seccnd  point  cf  the  Pope 
Is  m  essence  identical  with  the  slghth  and 
last  Of  the  democratic  peace  aims 

Pope  Pius  XII  In  his  third  ptiint,  which 
comes  out  for  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions which  will  serve  to  guarantee  the  loyal 
and  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  peace  terms, 
parallels  the  sixth  of  the  democratic  f>eace 
aims  which  asks  for  a  neace  that  will  afford 
to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelli::£^  m  safety 
within  their  own  boundaries,  and  which  will 
give  assurance  that  all  the  men  in  all  the 
lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want 

Pope  Plus  in  his  various  peace  messages 
Invariably  stresses  the  spirit  of  Justice  and 
universal  charity,  the  law  of  God.  as  vital  to 
peaceful  International  relations  President 
Roosevelt  stated  the  close  relat.cnship  be- 
tween democracy  and  religion  nearly  a  year 
before  the  war  began  in  his  memorable  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  saying:  "Where  freedom^  of 
religion  has  been  attacked,  the  attack  has 
come  from  sources  opposed  to  democracy 
Where  democracy  has  been  over'.hrcwn.  the 
spirit  of  free  worship  has  disappeared     And 

where  religion  and  democracy  have  vanished. 
good  faith  and  reason  Ln  international  af- 
fairs have  given  way  to  strident  and  brute 
force." 

In  the  little  publication  entitied  "A  Cen- 
tenary Interpretation  of  What  Fordham 
Means,"  I  read  the  sentence:  "Fcrdham  edu- 
cates for  peace  but  not  for  pacifism  "  So  it  Is 
with  President  Roosevelt  One  of  his  first 
cfScial  acts  in  early  1933  was  to  cable  the  sov- 
ereigns and  chiefs  of  54  nations  the  follow- 
ing: "If  all  nations  will  aaree  wholly  to  elim- 
inate from  possession  and  use  ihe  weapcns 
which  make  possible  a  successful  attack  de- 
fenst's  automatically  become  impregnable 
and  the  frontiers  and  lnd"pendence  of  every 
nation  will  become  more  secure  '  May  these 
prophetic  words  bear  fruit 

The  President's  objective  was  jDeace  but  he 
was  not  a  pacifist  Hitler  answered  Pre.-ident 
Roosevelt's  request  with  a  demand  for  more 
guns  Fcrtunatelv  Ro^s-  v^lt  wa.s  not  a  paci- 
fist and  began  building  ships,  a  fact  which 
will  ultimately  contribute  mightily  to  the 
outcrime  of  this  war  In  bo^h  tht?  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic 

The  American  people  are  tremendottsly  in- 
terested m  peace  ti-day.  but  they  .ire  not  paci- 
fists The'*  would  hate  to  see  this  war  end 
prematurely  in  a  way  which  would  Insure  a 
third  and  more  horrible  war  in  our  genera- 
tion The  American  people  want  to  see  this 
war    ended    JustU    on    the    basis   of    the    five 

I  points  enunciated  by  the  Pcpe  on  the  ba.=ia 
of  the  four  freedcm.s  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
eight  points  agreed  to  by  the  two  great  de- 
mocracies and  approved  by  all  tl.e  rest  They 
want  to  see  peoples  impoverlshe<l  and  starved 
by  th»  Nazis  given  a  chance      They  want  to 

I    see  a  peace  established  so  Just  ttat  it  wiU  1  st 


for  our  chlldrem  and  our  children's  children. 
They  want  to  see  recognized  an  International 
bill  of  rights  and  duties,  rights  recognizing 
the  sacredness  of  the  Individual  human  soul, 
the  security  of  small  nations,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  poor  people  earning  enough  to  re- 
move the  fear  of  want  Into  the  peace  fabric 
there  must  be  built  not  only  rights  but 
duties — a  sense  of  duty  to  world  humanity. 
Thus  dreamed  Christ  and  the  prophets  We 
can.  if  we  so  ^Will.  make  this  dream  a  reality. 
The  social  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Chui-ch 
is  especially  apposed  to  Hitler's  new  order. 
The  way  to  meet  the  economic  and  social 
challenge  of  aill  so-called  new  orders  which 
deny  the  sacredness  of  the  human  soul  In  Its 
relationship  to  God  Is  to  present  a  democratic 
new  order  which  under  God  will  carry  out  the 
four  freedoms  and  the  eight  peace  alms.  A 
free  economy  and  a  Christian  leadership  must 
remove  the  fear  of  war.  Only  by  world  organ- 
ization  may   this  be  done. 

It  so  happens  that  a  general  European  war 
has  always,  anfl  will  always,  shake  the  United 
States  to  the  very  depths.  It  is  not  merely 
Idealism  but  also  sound  business  sense  to 
take  the  very  deepest  interest  in  the  type  of 
world  organization  which  has  in  it  the  promise 
of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  war  on  other 
continents.  Pope  Benedict  XV.  writing  in 
1920,  said,  "All  states  should  put  aside  mu- 
tual suspicion  and  unite  in  one  sole  society, 
or  rather  family  of  peoples,  both  to  guarantee 
their  own  indejjendence  and  safeguard  order 
In  the  civil  Concert  of  peoples  A  special 
reason,  not  to  mention  others,  for  forming 
this  society  among  the  nations  Is  the  need, 
generally  recognized,  of  reducing.  If  It  Is 
not  possible  to  abolish  it  entirely,  the  enor- 
mous military  expenditures  which  can  no 
longer  be  borne  by  the  states" 

.The  present  Pope,  In  his  Christmas  mes- 
sage of  1939,  speaks  on  behalf  of  establish- 
ing Juridical  Institutions  to  consider  and 
adjust  situations  which  might  otherwise 
break  the  pe^ce. 

Fordham  dniverslty  has  a  great  challenge 
placed  before  It.  Christ  commanded  His 
Apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations  Ford- 
ham, as  a  Christian  institution,  is  tre- 
mendously interested  in  the  skill  and  under- 
standing which  the  statesmen  of  the  United 
States  demotustrate  in  handling  world  af- 
fairs Are  we  by  our  actions  bringing  closer 
the  day  of  great  peace,  when  all  the  nations 
will  fiow  unto  the  mountain  of  the  Lord? 
Fordham  Uaiverslty,  I  know,  has  already 
contributed  toward  that  day  through  Its 
teaching  and  through  Its  distinguished 
alumni.  Especially  may  I  mention  Arch- 
bishop Spelljnan.  who  has  given  such  en- 
lightened leadership  both  to  church  and 
state 

Whether  it  be  the  future  of  Fordham.  the 
future  of  th<  United  States,  or  the  future 
of  the  world  Itself,  we  believe  with  the 
psalmist.  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It."  And  also 
from  the  P$alms.  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  reflated  Is  become  the  headstone  of 
the  corner.  This  Is  the  Lord's  doing:  it  Is 
marvelous  in  our  eyes" 

The  Lord  is  building  a  new  order.  It  is 
not  Hitler's  Mew  order  built  on  his  alleged 
superior  race*,  but  it  Is  a  new  order  built  on 
Jixstlce.  chartty.  and  peace.  In  the  building 
of  that  new  order  the  United  States  has  been 
given  a  unique  responsibility,  both  during 
the  present  fc-ar  and  in  the  peace  to  come. 
United  Statefc  failed,  due  to  lack  of  prayer- 
After  World  War  No.  1  the  people  of  the 
ful  understaiidlng  After  World  War  No  2 
we  must  no^  fall  With  the  help  of  the 
Almighty  w©  shall  not  fall  in  the  building 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace — the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  may  l|ve  harmoniovisly,  Joyously,  and 
fruitftilly. 
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The  Morality  of  Our  Entrance  Into  This 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  [).  THILL 

OF    Wl.SCf  NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE    KESENTATIVES 


Tuesday   Scptcmhcr  16,  1941 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  SjJeaker.  the  over- 
whelminp  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country  oppose  our  entrance  into  the 
present  conflict  oversea;^.  These  Amer- 
icans are  patriotic  individuals  who  place 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  above 
those  of  any  other  naticn.  In  spite  of  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  sound- 
thinking  citizens  to  keep  out  cf  the  war. 
President  Roosevelt,  on  Septemtier  11, 
1941.  lssu<  d  orders  to  'he  Navy  o  bhoot. 
Roosevelt  knows  this  ;-neans  war.  for  he 
himself  ha.'?  uttered  the  words.  "Convoys 
mean  shootinc  -.nd  .-^hKitme  means  war." 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  dis- 
closed that  the  Prt-sidfrt's  order  to  shoot 
went  into  effect  S<^pteinbf^r  16,  1941. 
There  is  the  sad  piclure  which  means, 
perhaps,  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican livps  in  naval  warfare. 

If  we  look  at  the  moral  questions  in- 
volved in  our  entrant'  into  this  war.  we 
must  agree  that  the  warmongers  are 
wrong  and  the  majonly  of  Americans  are 
right.  The  following  isticlt  is  interesting 
to  read  and  study: 
I  From  the  Tablet.  Catholic  weekly,  Brooklyn) 

A    MORAL    SENSE    WITH     US 

Religious  publlratlons  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward involving  the  Unit<d  States  in  war  never 
overlook  the  morality  of  the  qutstion.  There 
Is  almost  a  unanimity  of  vu  wpcint  on  the 
topic.      These   publications  assert   tnere   must 

be    a    Justittcatlon    for    entrance    into    war 

Once  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  conflict 
there  must  first  be  exhausted  every  attempt 
at  arbitration     War  li-  alway?  a  last  resort 

The  fact  that  a  person  says  someone  eiee 
IS  going  to  attack  us  at  some  distant  time  If 
he  defeats  someone  is  i  ot  a  sufficient  reason 
for  conflict  Nelthei  do-s  the  economic  argu- 
ment, which  IS  usually  based  on  power  poli- 
tics or  economic  determinism  Justify  spUUng 
the  blcod  ol  innocent  i>eople 

As  fai  as  can  be  seen  In  the  present  situ- 
ation affecting  the  United  States  entrance 
into  war.  there  i?  no  noral  leason  or  Justifi- 
cation Moreover  there  is  every  moral  reason 
for  our  country  remain  ng  out  of  the  suicidal 
conflict  Aftfurtdly  our  leaaers  have  prom- 
ised us  over  and  over  again  we  would  not 
enter  any  foreign  conlllct  They  would  not 
send  our  Army.  Navy  or  marine*  to  engage 
in  a  distant  strife,  and  this  pledge  Is  morally 
binding  Ai:  the  mo-es  which  are  said  to 
have  led  us  close  to  our  entrance  were  en- 
acted to  keep  us  out  of  war;  here  we  have 
another  moral   cbllgat  on 

Secretary  Knox,  wlio  demands  we  enter 
war  now  less  than  a  year  ago  asserted  he  was 
against  sending  American  youths  to  graves 
in  distant  places  He  has  gone  back  on  his 
word  Of  course,  he  las  not  the  right,  con- 
stitutionally or  other^vise.  to  send  Americans 
down  the  "hell  holes  of  catastrcphe  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can ptople-  those  who  want  peace  and  see 
no  reason  to  go  to  war— do  net  seem  to  be 
represented  In  the  Piesidenfs  Cabinet. 


Perhaps  the  wrrst  offender  cf  all  m  rela- 
♦:  n  to  the  moral  side  of  war  Is  Wendell 
Willkie.  for  whom  millions  voted  thinking 
he  was  antiwar,  but  who  turned  his  back  on 
them  to  engage  m  warmongering  It  was 
bad  enough  for  Mr  Willkie  to  deceive  the 
American  people  but  it  is  even  worse  for  him 
to  attempt  to  fool  the  foreign  naiions  as  he 
did  in  his  July  4  broadcast  abroad  Then 
Mr    Willkie  said: 

"And  despite  the  occasional  hesitation  and 
doubts  the  American  people  will  reach  out. 
will  give  their  utmost  to  see  that  this 
precious  thing  we  call  "liberty'  shall  not  dis- 
appear from  the  world,  either  In  Europe  or 
in   Asia  or  in   America  " 

That  IS  untrue  Russia  and  other  nations 
have  been  in  slavery  for  centuries  and  .Ameri- 
cans never  objected  to  their  role  And  to- 
day, contrary  to  Mr  WlUkie.  Americans  will 
not.  and  could  not.  give  their  utmost  to  safe- 
guard lit>erty  all  over  the  world— including 
places  where  lil>erty  Is  not  wanted  The  vast 
majority  of  Anierlcan.s  are  overwhelmingly 
against  being  used  tis  cannon  fodder  io  estab- 
lish liberty  in  Russia.  Germany,  Africa,  and 
doze|;s  of  other  countries 

One  report  on  Monday  called  for  a  repu- 
diation of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
together  with  a  repudiation  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people  This  article  quoted  a  radio 
speaker  as  asserting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sliould  alone  -decide  when, 
where,  and  how  our  country  should  go  to 
war.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Constitution 
specifically  asserts  that  Congress,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  alone  can  declare 
war,  this  speaker  would  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion and  thereby  destroy  popular  government 
It  follows  that  if  the  reigning  President  can 
contravene  one  part  of  the  Constitution  he 
can  contravene  any  part,  including  the  guar- 
anty of  religious  liberty.  The  suggestion  Is 
so  absurd  that  it  hardly  needs  rebuttal  De- 
stroying the  Constitution,  prohibiting  the 
people  or  their  representatives  from  voting 
on  an  l&sue  that  aflects  them  and  their  chil- 
dren so  smacks  of  nazl-ism  that  one  can  only 
feel  sorry  for  the  person  making  such  a 
proposal 

This  IS  the  United  Stages  of  America,  not 
totalitarian  Germany  or  Russia  Here  we 
have  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people"— not  by  one  indi- 
vidual Our  Government  rules  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  "But  the  people  do 
not  fully  understand;  they  have  not  all  the 
knowledge."  say  newcomers  to  our  shorts 
and  chauvinists  That's  it  The  people  can- 
not decide  Tliey  are  only  supposed  to  fight 
and  die 

Moralists  have  long  decided  expediency  or 
popularity  Is  not  the  rule  for  good  conduct 
Again  that  sounds  Jugt  like  Hitler  Here.  too. 
we  have  another  moral  argument,  tor  it  is 
said  the  Nazis  are  worse  enemies  of  the 
United  SUtcs  than  th.-  Reds  Perhaps  argu- 
ments can  be  used  on  both  sides,  but  what 
difference  does  it  makeV  Would  you  preier 
cancer  or  creeping  paralysis?  You  would 
answer  "Neither  "  And  Americans  who  love 
their  country  are  not  making  any  choice  be- 
tween Nazis  and  the  Soviet  They  hate  both 
They  want  nothing  to  do  with  either  They 
hold  no  brief  for  any  totalitanans  And 
they  would  consider  It  Immoral  and  Inde- 
cent, treacherous  and  hypocritical  to  eend 
American  boys.  American  wealth,  or  Ameri- 
can goods  to  either  Hitler  or  Stalin— both 
enemies  of  God  and  man — not  more,  not 
less,  but  both  exemplars  of  international 
thuggery. 

Morality  demands  the  United  States 
keep  out  of  this  war  Patriotism  which  casts 
aside  the  fear  mongers  insists  we  stay  out  of 
war  The  people  to  the  tune  of  3  and  4  to  1, 
are  opposed  to  entering  the  war  Oh.  yes; 
they  have  experience,  they  have  the  facts— 
they  got  both  in  1917  and  1918  and  so  did 
their  parents  The  minority,  the  warmon- 
I   gers,  who  themselves  will  not  fight,  have  taken 


one  defeat  after  another  They  planned  to 
lead  the  countr>  into  war  long  ago  Unable 
to  get  the  pecpk  to  go  tc  «i»r  they  new  want 
to  invite  it  Let  us  keep  defeating  them 
Every  dav  we  stay  out  savis  hundreds  of 
more'  American  lives  and  ket-p*-  back  the  tears 
of  American  mothers  Hold  fast  to  the  Con- 
stitution Permit  Congress  to.  in  fact  de- 
mand t!-.at  the  people,  deride  Away  with 
mass  suicide  Let  us  think  of  peace  for  the 
masses.  Make  morality  and  principle  the 
rule  and  do  not  follow  the  line  of  br>.  ken 
pledges  which  has  made  ESarcpe  and  AJa 
places  to  keep  away  from,    i 
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WednescLay.  September  17.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  GAS 
CO    OF   CAUFORNIA 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Calilornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  lo  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  ^lad  to 
include  this  general  letter  to  employees 
sent  out  by  the  Southern  Ccuntics  Gas 
Co.  It  sets  forth  a  policy  which  I  believe 
could  serve  as  an  example  lor  employers 
generally.  | 

Sot-THn?N  Cori»TiES  C5*s  Co 

OF  California. 
Los   Angdes.   Cam  .    August    9.    1941. 
Tc  all  reg-ular  employees 

Effective  August  1.  1941  every  regular  em- 
ployee of  the  Southern  Ccrur.ties  Gas  Co. 
whose  present  salary  is  less  than  1300  a 
moutli  will  receive  an  lncrea.«!e  of  $7  50  a 
month  as  a  special  defei.se  period  wage  ad- 
justment In  addition,  tlie  company  will  in- 
crease Its  current  rate  for  u^mporary  laborers 
from  »5  to  85  40  a  day 

These  Increases  are  made  in  view  cf  current 
and  prospective  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
They  do  not  permanently  alter  our  agreed 
schedules  for  start. ng.  basic  or  stand.ird  sal- 
aries as  published  m  iifpeiidix  A  of  our  State- 
ment of  Emplcyee  RelHt.rne  Pcl.cy  We  hcpe 
that  better  gas  weatiier  in  coailng  months 
will  produce  sufficient  revenue  tc  meet  these 
added  pay-roll  costs 

There  has  teen  a  great  deal  cI  publicity 
regarding  higher  prices  Pec  pie  have  been 
quick  to  cite  instances  in  which  the  price 
of  some  given  article  has  "soared  out  of 
sight."  United  States  Department  of  L.abor 
figures,  however,  shew  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  (S?ptcmber  1939 1  through 
June  1941.  feed  prices  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  have  8d\anced  10  5  percent  All  living 
co!?tfi.  Including  food  and  rent  have  advanced 
4  3  percent.  Meanwhile,  in  the  same  period. 
Southern  Countif.'-  Gas  Co  s  average  salaries 
have  increased  8  84  percent 

These  percentages  are  quoted  not  to  argue 
that  changes  In  living  cost.'  have  been  unim- 
portant, or  to  indicate  that  changes  in  the 
future  are  unlikely  We  merely  feel  that  our 
employees  should  have  accurate  I>partment 
of  Labor  figures  We  also  feel  that  the  ccm- 
pany's  salary  scale  has  more  than  Kept  pace 
with  such  actual  changes  «s  have  occurred 

The  current  Increase  is  based  uiXiii  the 
desire  of  the  company,  so  far  aj;  possible,  to 
maintain  the  "real  wages"  and  the  living 
standards   of    its   cmplcyaes.     Due    tc    fixid 
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rates,  and  the  fac  thnt  we  expect  no  unusual 
w;ir  prottti,  we  cm  i.e.  pron^ise  to  meet  fully 
a  nally  viclent  niflation.  We  do.  however, 
pn.rr.i.-'e  that  tlie  ccmijany  will  Irom  time  to 
time,  examine  ti^.e  trend  of  living  co^ts,  and 
consider  Its  a^)il!'y.  through  actual  Income 
from  The  ."-aie  i  t  ea-^,  to  assist  the  employees 
in  n.efi:-.-  h;-!uT  pr:ce.s 
Your-  'ruly. 

SoLTJiERN  Counties  G.\s  Co 

OF  Calif<jrnia 
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Wi'dncsdau.  September  17.  1941 


LETTER    FROM    \  CONSTITUENT 


Mr  JOHNS  Mr  Six?akei-.  ur.dpr  leave 
to  ext-end  my  ri>maik.s  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  tollowmK  letter  written  to  me 
by  a  constituent : 

O.NEir  V  Wis,  Augwit  21.  1041. 

Hon       JoSHfA     L      J'iHNS. 

Umtt'Cl  S'a'i'  HiU'^r  o'  Rcprc'n-Ha:'.-  c.^. 
Washiv.gttn.  D   C 

Dear  Mr  Johns;  We  of  the  Oneida  Ethno- 
logical study  project  have  been  apprised  cf 
the  fact  that  .m  Au^u.-~T  1.  1941  you  caused  to 
be  entered  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
communicaticn  fr^  m  E  P  Buland.  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis  .  to  you  under  date  of  July  15,  1941 

After  serious  consideration,  we  are  as.^um- 
Ing  that  you  are  not  very  familiar  with  local 
conditions  Tlie  nature  of  the  letter  is  such 
that  any  self-re.'pecting  person  W(  uld  re- 
quest   Its   correctU'ii 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  probably  aware 
that  Mr  Boland  is  not  a  farm  operator,  as  wit- 
nessed by  his  giving  his  address  as  the  city  of 
Green  Bay  His  bu,,iness  is  In  real-estate 
transactions  He  does  have  supervision  cf 
several  small  farms  on  the  former  Oneida 
Reservation  On  thP^.e  farm.s  he  has  op^T- 
ators  who  operate  the  farm  single-handed 
like  any  small  farmer,  with  the  exception  of 
haying  thresliing.  and  .-.He  flUing.  which  in  no 
case  exceeds  a  week  s  time  We  see  no  place 
Where  four  men  can  be  given  constant  em- 
ployment The  result:  not  much  money.  hOt 
much  food,  slim  Indian. 

Mr  Boland  is  not  very  well  informed  as  to 
the  activities  of  the  Oneida  lani>uage  end 
folklore  project  and  its  successor,  the  Oneida 
Ethnological  Study  For  that  reason,  we  feel 
that  he  is  not  qualified  to  pass  Judgment  as 
to  Its  Viseftilness  to  stich  an  extent  as  for  It 
to  bo  entered  into  the  c.nernmental  records 
of  the  Na'lon  Our  wa-;es  are  only  $57  60  per 
mon-h  T^iey  are  nnt  $70.  as  Mr  Boland 
claims 

--We  are  satisfit-d  that  schools  cf  higher 
learning  desire  kiunv'.edge  of  our  tongue  and 
former  !iO<^d  qualities 

In  paragraph  4.  sentence  3.  Mr  Boland 
makes  a  statement,  viz.  '12  big.  fat,  la^y  In- 
dian- '  That  can  and  may  be  considered  as 
slaiu'.er,  liable  under  the  law  for  character 
damages  Ev  dently,  Mr  B.iland's  past  activ- 
ities among  the  Oneidas  make  him  feel  im- 
mune to  anv  ace  amting  for  any  mjury  he 
may  give  to  the  Oneidas. 


We  do  not  concur  with  Mr  BoUnd's  view- 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  depraved  It- 
self when  it  countenanced  the  p-'ojcct  and 
offered    its    facilities 

On  July  15.  1941.  there  were  '^even  men  and 
three  wc'men  on  the  Oneida  Ethnological 
Study  Tlie  average  weight  and  dimension  of 
the  male  grrup  Is  far  below  that  (jf  Mr  Bo- 
land The  people  on  this  project  .ire  all  tn- 
cumoerid  with  dependents,  averaging  five  de- 
pendents to  each  worker  The  monetary  de- 
mand.- for  food,  clcthma;.  and  other  necessi- 
ties <..f  life  leave  very  little  spare  m.-ney  to 
be  used  for  recreati-n.  If  you  care  to  class 
drinking  as  .-.uch  And  we  believe  It  Is  so 
takf^ii  bv  mo.'.^t  peop'.e  tiiroughout  the  Unfed 
Stales 

V.'e  b-.lieve  it  would  help  clarify  the  first 
two  sentences  in  paragraph  4  if  we  add.  "It 
took  25  yeiir'^  to  make  the  Oneidas  90-percent 
laiKlle-s  ■■  We  wonder  if  Mr  Boland  consid- 
ered the  works  as  usele-s  worthless  W  P.  A. 
projects  when  the  W  P  A  perple  cleaned  out 
his  stone  qu  or-  and  furni'hcd  labor  on  bu  Id- 
int;  new  read  fences  en  hif-  farm 

We  feel  that  Mr  Bcland's  difficulties  in 
getting  a.ssistance.  in  the  Army  style.  is<*ue  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  incurred  the  Oneida's 
animosity  by  his  past  dealing.  Contrary  to 
Mr.  Boland's  contention,  heretofore,  we  have 
not  associattd  our  fortunes  of  life  to  any 
pMitical  party  We  were  only  thankful  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  providing 
a  svstem  whereby  (  ur  living  was  m.ade  possi- 
ble Thanks  to  Mr  Boland.  we  now  know 
wh-nce  cometh  i.'ur  help. 

We  are  ereatly  grieved  at  your  action  In 
pl.icmg  such  statements  in  the  Congees- 
sioNAi.  Record  with  u'.  we  believe,  first  veri- 
fying the  same  etipprially  after  you  had  con- 
descended to  speak  to  us  Oneidas  on  the 
af^  r. 'mentioned  Epi-cpal  Church  grounds  on 
Julv  4.  1939 

Heretofore,  we  had  gloried  m  the  knowledge 
that  the  illustrious  George  Washington  had 
recoe:nized  the  efforts  of  the  Oneidas  as  one 
of  the  few  Indian  tribes  to  have  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  the  American  Colonies,  thus 
making  possible  the  establishment  of  these 
United  States  of  America  In  memory  of  life 
sacrifices  of  the  Oneidas.  tlie  Oneida-Unlted 
States  treaty  of  1794  was  cnn^-unimated.  giv- 
ing to  us  an  annuity  in  commenioration 

Still  having  tru^t  in  y^ni  we  believe  that 
ynu  will  make  some  amende  to  assuage  cur 
grief 

Very  truly  yours. 
Andrew  Beech  tree,  corresp  indent;  John 
A  Skenandore;  Guy  Elm;  David  O 
Skenand  ire;  O-car  H  Archiquette; 
Hvson  Di.ixta'iir.  Ida  Blackhawk; 
Alma  Thomas;  St.  d.er  King.  Sher- 
man I    Skenai'd  ae 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HEitALD 


I 

Roosevelt  ordSred  a  shooting  war.     Not 

the  people,  not  their  elected  representa- 
tivos.  the  Congress,  but  the  Presider.; 
alone,  made  tlte  decision  for  war  Some 
Americans  have  been  stunned  by  Rocse- 
velfs  action;  others  are  apathetic,  failing 
to  realize  the  severity  and  the  fu'.l  im- 
port of  the  President's  order  to  shoot. 
The  folk  wing  editorial  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  a  shooting  war.  Although  Roose- 
velt has  on  previous  occasions  flouted  ti 
Constitution.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
man  would  be  so  base  that  he  would 
order  the  sus-i)ension  of  elections  in  our 
constitutional!  Republic. 
[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  S?p- 
t^mber   17.  1941] 

September  16.  1941— Mark  It  Well 
Last  Thursday  evening.  September  11.  Pres- 
ident Rocs'-velti  told  the  AmeriCi-n  radio  au- 
dience that  he  I  had  given  shooting  orders  to 
the  Navy 

warning  be  clear,"  said  the 
m  now  on.  if  German  or  Ital- 
ar  enter  the  waters  the  pro- 
is  necessary  for  American  de- 
io  at  their  own  peril 


•'But  let 
President, 
ian  vessels  of 
tection  of  whlc 
fense.  they  do 


Mr.  THILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber II,  1941,  in  a  radio  speech.  President 


,r 


Those  urderi  went  into  effect  yesterday. 
September  16.  T941.  Their  exten*  was  dis- 
closed by/  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox 
In  his  M^mdayi  speech  before  the  American 
Legion  comen^lon  at   Milwaukee: 

"Beginning  ^morrow,  the  American  Navy 
will  provide  prbtection  as  adequate  as  we  can 
make  it  for  shtos  of  every  flag  carrying  lend- 
ald  supplies  b^.ween  the  American  continent 
and  the  waiet-s  adjacent  to  Iceland  Tlie 
Navy  is  ordered  to  capture  or  destroy  by  every 
meaiis  at  its  disposal  Axis-controlled  sub- 
marines or  sv  rface  raiders  encountered  In 
these  waters  " 

Those  are  a  lot  of  waters  Navy  shooting 
patrol  over  thfm  was  assumed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  puti  into  effect  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  wjthout  consulting  Congress. 

This  is  an  tpen  act  of  war.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1941.  the  United  States  is  again 
at   war  with  tlie  German  Government. 

It  will  be  a  big  date  in  our  history — how 
big  most  of  ua  will  probably  begin  to  realize 
only  after  the  sinkings  begin  in  earnest. 

This  act  of  war  was  committed  in  dis- 
regard of  artlcjle  1.  section  8.  subdivision  11, 
of  the  United  States   Constitution: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  declare  war.  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  ^ater  " 

A  revolution  has  occurred  In  this  country, 
between  last  tt'hursday  and  today  We  are 
now  in  the  hJinds  of  a  military  dictatorship. 
Which  apparerjtly  Intends  to  proceed  without 
consulting  Ccingress  beforehand  as  to  any 
major  move  in  this  war. 

That  Congress  would  have  approved  a 
declaration  of j  war  at  this  time  Is  extremely 
doubtful,  In  >ilew  of  the  203  202  House  vote 
by  which  the  service  time  extension  bill 
squeaked  through 

HO\l    ARE  THE  PROSPECTS? 

Where  do  wi  go  from  here? 

We  don't  kiow  But  we  think  we  go  first 
through  the  phases  of  an  inconclusive  shoot- 
ing war  at  ss*  with  the  Germans,  and  that 
we  go  eventu),lly  to  a  second  A  E.  F  and  a 
bloody  show-down  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent. We  do  not  believe  Germany  can  be 
beaten  except  ;ln  tuch  a  show-down.  It  is  not 
certain,  eithec,  that  Germany  can  be  beaten 
even  by  that  |neans.  this  time. 

The  preteiit  that  we  are  suppressing 
piracy  is  Invalid  and  so  Is  the  plea  that 
President  Jefferson  once  ordered  the  United 
States  Navy  ti)  suppress  the  Barbary  pirates 
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en  Africa's  west  Mediterranean  coast  in  the 
former  case,  wc  might  lose  a  gunboat  or  a 
frigate  In  the  present  case,  we  are  going  up 
against  the  worlds  krrea'est  military  power, 
and  may  lose  cur  freedom,  and  are  sure  to 
lose  our  shirts  because  o!  the  staggering  ex- 
pense in  money,  materiel,  and  men  of  such  an 
efiort. 

NOT    so    Bli;  —  TT 

If  any  congresisional  »  cctions  are  held  in 
November  1942,  we  think  the  war  party  is  go- 
ing to  be  voted  out  of  cot  trol  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  We  expect  most  Americans 
by  that  time  to  b<-  (ven  more  displeased  than 
they  are  now  with  the  war  partvs  murmcd- 
dllng  in  this  latest  E^uro:^ean  war.  and  more 
appalled  at  the  pcssibl-  cisastn  us  conse- 
quences of  what   the  war  party  is  dcine 

In  view  (t  the  fact  tha-  a  sho.  tine  war  was 
ordered  yesterday  wlthov  t  C.t^ngress  const  nt 
the  above  "if  Is  neither  idle  nor  frivolous 

U  however  the  war  pa-ty  calls  cfT  the  1942 
congressional  elect  ions  by  some  executive 
dictum   on    the    plea   of   national    emerp.'ncy. 


we 


think    there    will    dr'thf 


some    kind   of 


revolutionary  activity  agalf.st  the  war  party 


Power  Development  and  Utiliiation  of 
Natural  Resourcei 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CURK 

OF     IDAHO 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF  T.iE   UNITED   STATES 
Tnur-Sday.  Srptfnbtr    IS    1941 


STATEMENT    BY    ACTIS-n    COMMISSIONER 
BASHORE    BUREAU   UF   RECLAMATION 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Ida  no.     Mr.  President, 
on  St  pttnibt>r  8  la.H  I  a.skod  and  obiained 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  inserted  m 
the  \ppondix  of  the  liicoRD  a  statement 
by  Acting  Conimissior.er  H.  W.  Ba.^hore, 
of  the  Bureau  of  R(  clarr.ation.  which  he 
made  befc»re  the  Subcommiiteo  on  Public 
Lar.d.s  and  Surveys  under  Senate  re.solu- 
tion  53     The  statement  is  a  romaikable 
epitome   of    reclamation   and   power   de- 
velopment in  the  West.     The  statoment 
was  returned  to  me  with  the  information 
t,hat  it  wa.s  m  contravention  of  the  rule 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  in 
that  its  printing  would   exceed   2  paees 
of  the  Record      The  e-timatr  furnished 
by  the  Gnvernm*  nt  Pnntir^.g  Offict  indi- 
cates that  the  n^t  will  be  $135.     I  again 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state- 
ment  of   Acting  Commis^sioner  Bashore, 
which  I  think  ii  invaluable,  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The/e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  was  born  40 
years  ago  of  the  imperative  need  for  conser- 
vation and  economic  utilization  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  in  land  and  water  In  vast  areas 
west  of  the  Mis.-^isslppi  Rner. 

Today  It  stands  prepared  tc  aid  this  com- 
mittee In  formulating  and  the  Congress  In 
executing  an  all-out  program  which  will 
open  to  the  Nation  that  arsenal  of  nuneral 


resources   wl  ich   lies   beneath   the   mcui. tains 
and  deserts  of  the  West. 

Through  Its  electric  power  operations  the 
Bureau  cf  Reclamation  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  most  etTective  development  and 
utilization  of  these  resources  so  vital  to  the 
national  defense  Fewer  plants  In  operation 
or  under  construction  m  13  States  serve  areas 
where  airplanes  and  ships  are  belne  built, 
aluminum  produced,  and  great  military 
establishments  are  training  many  thousands 
of  American  soldiers  to  defend  their  country. 
These  power  plants  scattert-d  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  point  the 
way  to  what  car.  be  achieved  in  advancing 
mineral  activities  through  using  the  latent 
power  reeources  that  abound  in  this  region. 
With  the  West  facing  critical  deficiencies  In 
electric  energy,  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  is 
ready  to  begin  ccnsuuctlcn  of  projects  which 
will  avert  what  otherwise  nvax  be  catastrcphic 
consequences 

If  the  mineral  rei<.urces  of  the  Wist  are  to 
be  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Nation  lia 
the  current  emergency  low-cost  power  must 
be  available  to  every  locat!or-i  where  strategic 
materials  are  located  Such  power  Is  essen- 
tial in  extracting  the  minerals  from  the  earth 
as  well  as  in  operating,  fabricating,  and  serv- 
icing industries,  and  for  tiie  population 
encaged  in  these  activities 

Secretar>  lcke>  has  called  \cur  attention  to 
existing  and  prospective  power  dcticitf  On 
the  basis  of  a  $36,000,000  000  annual  defense 
expenditure  there  will  be  mat-erlal  increases 
In  estimates  of  power  deficiencies  west  cf  the 
Mississippi  River  Reports  are  that  1945  re- 
quirements will  demand  an  Ir.creftse  in  pres- 
ent Installations  of  more  than  2.100.0O0  kilo- 
watt* of  dependable  power  By  1946  the 
need  rises  tc  nearly  2,500,000  kilowatts,  ac- 
cording to  this  calculation  The  1945  defi- 
ciency now  forecast  is  about  twice  the  esti- 
mate of  power  deficiency  we  made  la-^t  June 
when  we  were  considering  all  scheduled  Fed- 
eral installations  and  new  aluminum  alloca- 
tions on  the  west  coa.'t  and  in  Arkansas, 

To  combat  the  threatened  black-outs  in 
mineral  developments  and  the  thwarting  of 
other  defense  efltorts.  the  Secretary  cited  a 
list  of  potential  mtiltiple-purpose  power  proj- 
ects prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
at  his  request  The  total  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 9  000  OCO  kilowatts  which  could 
be  provided  by  these  projects  include  the 
capacity  of  half  a  dozen  proposed  steam 
plants  to  balance  the  systems,  and  could  be 
brought  in  from  1943  to  1947  Of  course,  the 
completion  of  these  projects  within  the  pe- 
riod is  contingent  on  the  necessary  priority 
authorieatlonj  and  on  funds  being  made ' 
available  to  begin  construclicn  Immediately 
cf  those  for  wliich  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted The  steam  plants  will  utiliie  such 
rescurces  as  western  coal.  oil.  and  gas  The 
map  which  I  have  had  prepared  and  which  I 
will  discuss  later,  shows  the  location  of 
about  50  potential  projects,  in  addition  to  ex- 
isting Federal  developments  These  also  in- 
clude possible  installations  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  Boulder  Danis 

Whijt  power  lor  national  defense  provides 
the  immediate  urge  for  most  of  these  projects, 
they  all  will  ser^e  cne  or  more  other  beneficial 
purposes.  Through  irrigation  they  will  as- 
sure adequate  food  supplies  aiid  opportunities 
lor  settlement  for  thousands  of  families 
durnig  the  current  a:.d  p.  st-defense  periods 
Rural  electrification  will  be  fad\aiiced  domes- 
tic and  Industrial  water  supplies  will  be  as- 
sured, floods  and  soil  erosion  controlled,  navi- 
gation imprcvea.  wildlue  pefupes  maintained, 
and  recreation  facilities  provided 

Bel^Te  going  mtc  a  detailed  discus&ion  of 
the  apparent  and  prt  spi-ctive  power  defl- 
ciencies  in  the  West  and  the  power  program 
of  the  potential  project;-  which  hB\e  been 
listed.  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
related  phases  of  these  reclamation  develop- 


ments, ri.e'-e  activities  parallel  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  m  Senate  Resolution  53  In 
other  tlian  defense  cciitributici.s  They  as- 
sure a  flow  of  other  pe'inaiieiu  peacetime 
benefits.  F.rst  the  ccmn.unlties  which  have 
sprung  up  or  expanded  ir,  the  wake  cl  irri- 
gation, stand  85  what  Is  described  in  Senate 
Resolution  ^  &■■  monuments  tc  "free  com- 
petitive enterpr.se  and  the  investment  of 
tsrivate  cap.tal  '  This  has  been  made  possi- 
ble bv  a  w.^e  and  farsighted  naticnai  recla- 
mation p<-l:i-y  -hrough  which  natural  re- 
sources In  land  and  water  were  made  avail- 
able for  home  building  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction Fifty  thcusanr  farm?  and  250 
cities  and  towrs  with  a  population  cf  a 
million  persons  ^we  their  existence  directly  to 
reclamation 

The  purchasing  power  cf  these  communi- 
ties equaling  a  quarter  of  a  billicn  dollars 
annually  tc  the  farms  and  factories  of  the 
Midwest  East  ard  South,  Illustrates  the  nat- 
ural benefits  flowing  from  these  developments. 
The  taxable  wealth  created  and  rr.alntamed 
runs  into  hieh  figures — many  times  the  In- 
vpstmen'  the  Fideral  G(,vcriimtnt  ha^  made, 
prmcipallN  m  reimbursable  funds,  for  the 
construction  cf  irrigation  wc-rks 

Reclamation  has  kept  open  the  Nation's 
last  frontier  It  is  providing  the  famlly-stze 
farms,  which  aie  the  backbone  cf  the  coun- 
try It  has  contributed  tc  the  stabiUzaticn 
cf'  the  livestock  industry  of  the  West  at.d  Is 
aiding  m  the  maintenance  of  a  population 
growing  at  twice  the  national   rate 

Water  conserved  for  imgatlcn  in  many  In- 
stances serves  the  additional  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing electric  power  Revenue  from  power 
has  made  feasible  the  irrigation  of  land  which 
otherwise  w^  ulc  have  remained  desert  wastes. 
A  logical  extension  of  the  power  program 
will  provide  for  the  Installation  of  a  few 
economlcaUy  located  steam  plants  These 
^■111  balance  hv'irr  production  and  make  the 
electric  output  more  valuable 

The  combined  development  cf  hydro  and 
steam  power  a?  outlined  in  this  statement 
Will  aid  in  the  (Objective  menticned  in  Senate 
Resolution  53 — "the  conservation  cl  mineral 
resources  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
their  proper  development  and  utilization" — 
and  will  also  s<'rve  tlie  national  defense  and 
provide  for  post -emergency  needs 

It  has  been  quite  evident  that  the  West 
was  facing  a  shortage  of  power  which  could 
not  be  met  by  the  enlarged  program  cf  the 
Bureau  cl  Reclamatun  as  autliorized  in  the 
winter  of  194C-41.  even  with  the  speed-up 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dam 
schedules  Attemion  Is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  one  large  utility  on  the  Pacific  ccast, 
which  had  deprecated  the  idea  that  it  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  power,  frankly 
admitted  In  May  of  this  year  tliat  it  had 
had  to  revise  its  figures  upward  tc  meet  new 
Federal  forecasts,  demc^nstrated  to  be  more 
nearly  accurate. 

In  giving  you  examples  of  the  rapidly 
changing  picture  with  respect  to  power  defi- 
ciencies In  the  West,  I  should  explain,  per- 
haps, that  for  the  pu,-poses  of  this  study  the 
lower  Arkansas  Valh  y,  as  well  as  Oklahoma 
and  all  of  Texas,  are  Included,  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  conducting  basin-wide  in- 
vestigations in  these  States  In  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  Consequently,  in  pre- 
senting the  pf^wer  situatlra  west  cf  the  Mis- 
sissippi hs  a  whole,  these  States  are  Included. 
Much  of  this  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  occupies  nearly  half  cf  the  land 
area  of  continental  United  States,  is  heavily 
mineralized. 

Present  estimates  of  additional  dependable 
capacity  desirable  based  on  a  136  '00  000.000 
annual  expenditure  for  national  defense 
show,  for  the  region  west  cf  the  Mississippi, 
an  increase  in  deficits  of  100  percent  by  1945 
over  the  estimates  we  previously  had  made. 
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capac.ty  dt-<;r.ib:e 


902. 000 
2.018,  000 
2  455,000 


e-';:r..>tes    of    addiUcnal    df'pend.ible 
by    yt'ars    are    as   follows; 
Kilnuatts 

1943 

1945 - 

1946 - --- 

(No   1947  e-t;ma*e  is   m.'ide  ) 

F"T  th.;'  P:ic:nc  N   rthwf't  alone  the  studies 

of     ti-.e     B<r.:ievi:!e     Power     Administration, 

wh:r!i  d:.s'r;but»'s  Grand  Coulee  Power,  Indl- 

ca't'    a    deficit     in    Installed    capacity,    after 

pn^ently    planned     installations    at    Grand 

Coulre    and    Bunneville    arc    made,   by   years, 

a*  f'  Jlcws: 

Kilou-atfi 

1943  512.000 

194", "'* 901,  000 

1947  """""--" 1-  200.000 

Includln;;  all  of  Ore^cn,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana, the  Bonneville  Administration  reports 
indicate  defici'.a  for  years  a.s  follows: 

Kilowatts 

1943  _..       934,000 

1945   """ 1,384.000 

l9Al'.'."'."'."'." !•  "^  000 

I  present  for  the  record  a  tabulation  of  the 
capacity  of  hydroelectric  Installations  exist- 
ing and  scheduled  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Bonneville  Power  Admmls- 
trati><n.  both  und^r  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  by  the  c'.o  e  of  1946  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  now  has  In  operation  28  plants, 
with  in.-talled  capacities  totaling  953,962  kilo- 
watts on  17  projects  of  the  Bureau  In  11 
States  At  the  enl  of  each  year  the  capacity 
will  teal  ai  fuUows; 

Kilowatts 

i;)41 1,364.962 

VM2  '".V." 1.  615,  462 

1943!"" 2,  066,  062 

1944"!"" 2.621   062 

194=,. I ---    2,  676.  062 

1943 2.  836.  062 

Tlie  entire  capacity  of  Bonneville  totaling 
518  40-:  kilowatts  will'  be  Installed  by  the  end 
of  1943  Thi.s  wiU  bring  the  total  installed 
cap.icny  including  Indian  Office  plants,  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  3,337  462 
kilowatts 

The  ms' ailed  capacities  of  operating  plants 
and  the  schedule^  of  installations  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  are  as  follows: 

Bureau  0/  Kcc.'atnafton — Capacity  m  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  p'.ants  m  operation  July  1, 
1941 


Program  0/  Federal  installations 

SCHZDCT-ED    INSTALLATIONS.    BtTREAt:  OF 
RECLAMATION 

h'i:o>r(it!s 

\Va-;.i:.^';,,n,  r,n»r:  !  ('uui«-  [>a;i;,  Aut-uM  1^41.  lu>*,UiiJ 

.\r,.'^..".;i-Neva.!-j,  llnuMnr  Diin,  .\u,:a>t 82, -liX") 

\\  i-hini-'ti.n,  itraii'l  Coulf^,  I>ecfr;;t>fr 10>*,("MJ 

.\r171  n.'i-Ne-.a.lrt,  Ii<.uM.-r,  1  H'cen.hPT. 82,.t<i'I 

Ar.iona-Califurnia,  Parker  I'lri..  December..  30.000 


1' 

!  i'-i'i:t 

ttate 

lre;tct 

1 

ki 

j-.;c;t:. 

1 

( 

'  IKI 

15,  4i"i 

SjIi  Kiror s 

'.  1" 
10,  400 

1 

i 

\/'t%\ 

7, '«»' 

1»0           

Ariii'na-Nc% ;» 1,1 

Yumi,                .    .        1 
Boulder  (Vneni-ralors  . 

l.'KK' 
TtU,  Sim 

An.inii-C.il.;.>ru.a.. 

All  .\mcr.cui 

1 

1 

y  ''lOi 

Color -(ilo 

Crar.'l  VaiU'y 

3.  i«io 

IJaho 

It-isi-  

i 

1.  ■'T- 

1)0 

N  e  b  r  a  s  k  .■«  -  ^^  y  0  - 
nimg 

Nevri.ia.       

New  MoxiCi 

T<'x>i.< 

I  Uh        

Washington 

Do  

M.ni.loka | 

■•North  I'latto 

Ntwlantls 

Ki.   (irinJo 

(     '.Tfl-  KiV.T 

Str  iw  U'rry  Valley 

Or.in.i  r..ul»'e  usirall 
CfncratcTs, 

Yak  ma 

1 
\ 

( 

^.  4011 
4!>vHi 
1.  4'«' 
1.  ^-»i 

24.  ftc. 

4.\  1  «>  1 
1.  1"-' 

.11,  ■* * • 

.'.  44«' 

l-vT 

Wyoming 

Do 

I>0 

Ki'H'lr.ck 

K.viTton 

32,41  CI 

1,'TOI 

^lioNhuDc  ............. 

.',  filll.i 

Tola; 

^i.  ■J^ri 

I'o  !.f  -I'i  Ic'l  JiiKt-i  ece:;.!  er  1  -41 


411,000 


i'ti.  t-v  close  0!  l':<41 l,3r>»,»">2 


V.a,;..:.c!Mn,  (rran.l  Coulee,  March  1:4; 10h.(10(.) 

.\r.;   in  .NV\  ihi,  liouMcr,  July 82.  5uO 

Ar-.'^R'^-i  aliT'irriiii 

I'd'-ker,  January 30.000 

i'-ifKir    f-VrTu.iry 3(i,UiW 


'I'o  T'O  a.Me-l   iurin.-  I'.'-iJ. 
'1  0i.1l  by  close  0!  1  <4J 


2.V1,  .500 
..  1,615,  402 


\S  v-i;ir,.tnr.,  i.nr.  !  (oiiltv,  June  I'-li lO^OtW 

Ari/oiia-lahfornui.  Parker,  July :».Onii 

\\  a^shinKton,  <<ran'l  (  o(i!e«>,  July IW.iXJO 

(  filoriilo,  I'lreen  MouniHin  rat:;.  Julv 2\.t'*») 

\\a>;i;n;;t-n,  (iran-l  Coulee,  Au:ru.-i Hy\m) 

Cal.fnrn;.!.  Ke.-'A;ck  I  )a!n.  October 75,(JOO 


To  be  3'Mfl  ^lur'.ne  lf#43 ^f^\U<^\ 


Total  by  clo.-^o'  l'j4i 2,ih>IiHi2 


Cftlil'Tniti.  Shasta  Dan;,  I;»nu:^r;.  1''14 37.'>.000 

ArironaNevada,   Davis    Dam    (BuUshead), 

June 180.000 

Moiitansk.   Kurt    I't'ck,  .Iinuiry 35.  0<XI 

To  bf  a  Med  lur;r..-  !.<44 590,  OW 

Tot.i;  !  y  close  0!  1>U 2,021.0^2 

1  iabo-ArikrJoD  ]{anch  (B  .ise, ,  January  l.^V        20,000 

Ti.  i-  added  during  1945 Ji.OOO 

Total  hy  close  ol  1945 2,  676,  oe,J 

Colorado  Colorado-Big  Thompson  f6project3).     160,  (W) 


To  Ik?  4ilde.l  durinp  194'v 


2.  S36.  Of.2 


Bi'SNEWLLE  DAM  PP.iiJECT  SCPEDfLE, 
UO 'N.NEVIi.I.E  PdWKK  AtUIINI.STRA- 
TION.  t'EI'.VHTVIENT  "F  THE  INTERIORi 

C'.bacity  installed  July  l,l.<41      

t'ri  .:   r.-'W  ,i.-bi::ub.n.  August  iy41 


T'l.fii  b\  rl'.s.     'b.lb    . 
Or<",;on  \\' ashing  tor..  J  i:.!i  if.  1  'i-. 


Total  tiy  close  of  1942. 
Orr.'nn-Wajhiiiiiton. 

Jinunry  l'.»4:i 

July  IHC.         

SepteuiLier  \'>i  < 

lH-(t'HlKT  l>tj 

Total  bv  close  of  1  'IC 


101,  400 
.'•4,  000 

.i>,  4<ii) 
'•l,00<.i 

302,  44JI) 

54.000 
54.  OU) 

54.  wm 

M,0(X) 

51S*«) 


Gr  in'l  total.  Bureau  of  RcelamaUon  and 
Bonn''ville  i'owrr  Administration. 
l)oi>arUnent  of  the  Interior  ' 3,354,462 

'  The  Oilict^  of  Indian  .\tTairs  operates  power  plants 
on  Indian  projfCts,  of  which  the  San  i'arlo>  in  Arizona 
v.;fh  13.0111)  kilowatts  of  hydro  and  4,S<.in  Diesel  are  thi- 
l.irj>'<t.    The  others  are  small  and  serve  no  commercial 

i  ur;"'-^'-^ 

DEFICITS   IN    POWER    IN    THE    WEST 

Tlie  rapidly  changing  picture  with  respect 
to  power  demands  m  the  West,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, has  led  to  a  series  of  sharp  upward 
revisions  of  estimates  of  the  needs  for  new 
Installations.  It  has  been  exceedingly  d.ffi- 
cult  to  make  forecasts  of  demands  which 
stand  up  for  as  long  as  a  month. 

No  sooner  is  an  estimate  made  tb.an  some 
new  element  is  injected  to  force  its  revision. 
In  the  last  week  we  have  revised  cur  esti- 
mates, made  a  month  a^o.  again  upward. 
This  was  made  necessary  by  new  figures  re- 
lated to  a  $36,000,000,000  per  annum  defense 
effort.  We  are  aware,  however,  of  an  im- 
pending revision  already  Active  ne^'c'..a- 
tions  are  in  progress  locking  to  a  cor.tr.i  t 
calling  tor  196.000  add.tional  kilowatts  :l 
power  from  Boulder  Dam  for  a  macntsium 
plant.  High-grade  magnesite  from  beds  In 
the  north  central  section  of  Nevada  are  pro- 
posed for  use. 

Responsible  angei-.cies  studying  the  power 
markets    and    demands    have    p.-ov.ded    esti- 


mates of  potenitlal  deficiencies   In   power   In 
western  areas  ais  follows: 

Pacific  NorthU'est:  In  addition  to  present 
capacity  and  all  that  which  Is  now  sched- 
uled for  Installjition,  a  deficiency  of  900,000 
kilowatts  by  19«5  and  1,200.000  by  1947. 

Southern  Or«gon:  By  1945  a  deficiency  of 
60.000  kilowatt^. 

Northern  California  and  northern  or  west- 
ern Nevada:  Et-en  after  completion  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  the  150.000-kUo- 
watt  steam  plailit  planned  In  connection  with 
It.  as  well  as  otiher  scheduled  Installations,  a 
deficiency  of  188.000  kilowatts  will  develop  by 
1945  and  of  331.000  kilowatts  by  1947. 

Pacific  Southwest,  including  southern  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  southeastern  Nevada: 
After  all  scheduled  installations  at  Boulder, 
Parker,  and  Davis  (BuUshead)  Dams  on  the 
Colorado  River,  and  oth  scheduled  installa- 
tions, deficiencies  of  2f  \000  kilowatts  by  1945 
and  375,000  kilcwatts  by  1947  are  expected. 

Utah-Idaho:  Deficiencies  of  75.000  to  125.- 
000  kilowatts  by  1945  and  from  150,000  to 
200,000  by  1947. 

Colorado-Wytmlng-western  Nebraska:  De- 
ficiencies of  5C.000  to  75.000  kilowatts  by 
1945  and  75.000  to  125.000  by  1947. 

Montana:  Dtfinite  fl^^ures  are  unavailable, 
but  shortages  ere  apparently  imminent. 

Arkansas-Oklahoma-Kansas-southern  Mis- 
souri: Deficiencies  in  part  due  to  recent  allo- 
cations of  240,000  kilowatts  for  aluminum 
production  of  1417,000  kilowatts  by  1945  and 
516,000  by   194V  are  expected, 

Texas-New  Mexico:  Deficiencies  of  212.0C0 
kilowatts  by  1045  and  295,000  by  1947  are  in 
prospect 

North  Dakotp-South  Dakota:  Although  in- 
dications are  tjhat  the  defense  demands  will 
be  relatively  Email.  Increasing  deficits  are 
anticipated  rafiging  from  25.000  kilowatts  in 
1945  to  50.000  m  1947. 

The  crises  \«(hich  these  estimated  deficien- 
cies would  represent.  If  they  were  permitted 
to  develop,  cais  be  averted,  of  course,  by  the 
construction  af  new  projects  to  provide  the 
desired  power  <ind  by  the  Installation  of  addi- 
tional machinery,  as  at  Boulder  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dams,  where  that  is  practicable.  In- 
creasingly it  becomes  evident  that  these  defi- 
ciencies must  not  be  permitted  acttfally  to 
develop.  The  problem  in  power  production 
which  they  represent  must  be  met  by  action 
in  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  has 
been  for  maiiy  years  the  principal  Federal 
agency  in  the -construction  of  pov.-er  r^rcjects 
in  the  West,  feels  its  responsibility.  Having 
constructed  slich  projects  as  Boulder  Dam 
and  Grand  Cculee.  it  is  prepared  to  move 
promptly  and  effectively  in  meeting  the 
power  problem  of  the  West  in  this  emergency 
in  connection  with  mineral  developments  and 
other  industrial  uses.  At  the  same  time  we 
feel  aat  we  ian  make  a  permanent  contri- 
bu:lon  to  the  advancement  and  stabilization 
of  th .  West  tihrough  these  multiple-purpose 
projects. 

In  making  a  list  of  potential  multiple- 
purpose  projects  through  which  the  deficien- 
cies In  power  can  be  met  before  1947.  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  considered  pos- 
sible generators  for  Boulder  Dam  and  Grand 
Coulee  in  addition  to  those  scheduled  for  In- 
stallation before  the  end  of  1943. 

Access  has  l»een  had  to  reports  ol  the  OSlce 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  a  potential  project  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  to  those  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  which  has 
conducted  extensive  investigations  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  and  elsewhere. 

Steam  plants  are  .ncluded  where  held  de- 
sirable to  balanced  proposed  hydro  installa- 
tions in  California,  Utah.  Colorado,  and 
Arkansas. 

The  map  we  have  prepared  shows  the 
status  of  the  various  Federal  projects  &s 
follows : 

Projects  in  operation  in  brown. 
Projects  unfler  construction  in  yellow. 
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Potential  hydro  pr  j'Cts  In  red 

Hydro  plants  are  shown  in  solid  colors; 
steam  plants  are  checkered. 

Green  spots  indicate  existing  Federal  recla- 
naation  project  areas. 

The  relative  capacities  of  the  existing  and 
potential  installations  are  indicated  by  the 
Blzes  of  the  blocks,  as  follows: 

The  smallest  block  shows  capacities  of 
25.000  kilowatts  or  under 

Tho  ether  =izes  range  upward  to  Indicate 
the  ultimate  capacities  of  the  largest  power 
plants  in  the  world— those  at  Grand  Coulee 
and    <iulder  Dams 

Investigations  have,  been  practically  com- 
pleted on  all  proJe"ti  which  probably  can  be 
brought  into  operation  by  1943  Investiga- 
tions on  most  of  the  other  projects  listed  can 
be  completed  in  3  to  12  months 

By  years,  the  Installed  capacity  in  kilo- 
watts which  can  be  made  available  with  ade- 
quate appropriations  and  high  priorities  in 
equipment  and  material  appears  to  be  as 
followa: 


In.-talled 

Firm 

lft43          

67;».  000 
2, 0(X%  500 
2,  4y'',  OIHI 
2.  94:.  iKlO 

S95.  (KK3 

576,  000 

)M4    

I,  062,  000 

m5 

1946 

1947 

79.S,  (WO 

1,  ItVi.  IK  Ml 

4.10.000 

Total 

y.0i5,  :<X) 

4.  026.  tKtt 

1  Finn  |iowpr  is  define*!  as  output  available  eontin- 
uously  -■1  hours  a  da\ 

In  explanation  of  the  symbols  on  the  maps, 
I  shall  discuss  briefly  the  relationship  of  these 
potential  projects,  including  possible  addi- 
tional installations  at  Grand  Coulee  and 
Boulder  Dams  Further  studies  are  being 
made  and  while  1  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  new  projects  should  be  scheduled  for  con- 
strticticn,  recommendations  can  be  made  in 
the  near  future  But  I  do  feel  that  from  this 
list  selections  can  be  made  which  will  assure 
sufficient  power  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  meet  any  demand  that  may  be  made  for 
cur  all-out  defense  eflort. 

All  of  these  projects  serve  purposes  other 
than  power.  Their  peacetime  contributions 
to  the  development  and  stabilization  of  the 
West  will  forever  make  them  worthy  public 
undertakings  The  list  is  subject  to  additions 
and  subtractions  as  circumstances  may 
determine 

In  the  same  order  that  1  have  discussed  the 
deficiencies  in  power,  I  will  point  out  what 
can  be  done  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  to  utilize  the  resources  that  are 
available.  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  large 
map  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  well  as  to 


the  list  of  projects  w:th  their  rated  and  firm 
capacities  which  I  offer  for  the  record 

Beginning  in  the  Northwest,  I  will  take  up 
each  area  separately 

Pacific  Northwest:  The  Columbia  Basin  and 
Its  tributaries  and  other  streams  in  this  area 
are  veritable  storehouses  of  unused  low-cost 
power.  As  an  alternative  to  the  installation 
of  all  18  big  generators  at  Grand  Coulee.  10 
other  projects  with  installed  capacities  total- 
ing more  than  2.500.000  kilowatts  arc  offered 
for  selection. 

Southern  Oregon:  Projects  on  Rogue  River 
and  Scott  River  (northern  California)  will 
meet  all  presently  anticipated  needs 

Northern  California-western  Nevada:  I 
have  mentioned  a  steam  plant  as  desirable 
In  connection  with  the  Bureau's  Central  Val- 
ley project  as  well  as  to  aid  in  averting  a 
power  shortage  in  this  area  Hydro  devel- 
opments on  the  Kings  American  and  Feather 
Rivers,  which  are  advanced,  might  well  call 
for  two  additional  steam  plants  A  plant  on 
Truckee  River  in  Nevada  is  proposed 

Pacific  Southwest:  In  spite  of  advanced  in- 
stallations at  Botilder  Dam  and  Parker  Dam 
and  construction  of  Davis  Dam  soon  to  start, 
power  deficiencies  already  threaten  serious 
consequences.  A  hydro  plant  on  the  all- 
American  Canal  and  the  development  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  site  on  the  Colorado  in  Ari- 
zona are  suggestions  in  addition  to  compl?t- 
Ing  installations  at  Boulder  Dam  A  ster.m 
plant  in  this  area  may  be  necessary. 

Utah-Idaho:  Potential  developments  in 
both  States  offer  a  solution  for  a  growing 
power  shortage  that  threatens  to  balk  min- 
eral developments  in  both  States.  In  Idaho, 
Anderson  Ranch  project  is  under  construc- 
tion and  two  others  in  the  Snake  River  Val- 
ley offer  possibilities.  The  Colorado  Basm 
In  Utah  presents  potential  power  sites  like 
Split  Mountain.  Echo  Park,  and  Rattlesnake 
on  the  Green.  Dark  Canyon  and  Dewey  on 
the  main  stem  of  the  Colorado  A  steam 
plant  in  Utah  would  offer  en  outlet  for  its 
coal  deposits  and  balance  the  predominant 
hydro  development  prevailing  in  the  area 

Colorado-Wyoming-western  N3brasl:a:  Ex- 
tension of  the  interconnected  system  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Wyoming  and 
northeastern  Colorado  to  sites  of  other  fea- 
sible developments  in  Colorado  is  suggested. 
This  would  preclude  deficits  m  power  that 
would  disastrously  affect  military  establish- 
ments and  prevent  development  of  mineral 
re£.ources  ir  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  Tlie 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  under  con- 
struction will  bring  in  some  additional  power, 
but  a  steam  plant  near  Fort  Cclllns  along 
with  other  hydro  developments  would  pro- 
vide a  balanced  supply 

For  instance,  the  Kortes  Power  Dam  on  the 
North  Platte  River  in  Wyoming  is  a  logical 
expansion  of  the  Kendrick  project  now  in 
operation      Other  power  developments  listed 


on  the  North  Platte  are  farther  up.-tream 
near  the  Colorado  In  e  Then  are  tther  po- 
tential projects  on  the  North  Platte  R:ver  and 
on   the  Big  Horn  in   northern  VVyon^.mg 

Montana:  A  development  on  the  n.am  stem 
of  the  Missouri  at  Canyon  Ferry  and  one  on 
the  Big  Horn  are  listed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  A  third  project  in  western 
Montana— Hungry  Horse — en  the  F'.ath.ad 
River,  a  tributa-y  of  the  Columbia,  is  rec^^m- 
mended  by  the  Federal  Power  Ccmmisslcn 

The  Dakotas:  Four  projects  en  the  M.s-ouri 
In  South  Dakota  are  available  frrm  which 
one  or  more  could  be  selected 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma.  Kansas,  and  sc'U:hern 
Missouri:  In  addition  to  Dennlson  and  Nim- 
rod  Dams,  which  are  under  construciion, 
eight  other  potential  projects  in  the  lower 
Arkansas  River  Basin  have  been  reported  on 
by  the  Army  engineers  A  feasible  project  en 
the  Kansas  River  at  Top*  ka  is  also  listed 

Two  steam  plants  fired  by  natural  gas  have 
been  proposed  for  the  Arkansas  area  by  the 
Power  Division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  to  power  aluminum  plants 
which  will  use  raw  materials  from  the  baux;te 
fields  of  Arkansas.  Tentatively,  we  have  des- 
ignated one  plant  as  Bauxite  and  the  other 
Aluminum  According  tc  the  O  P  M  re- 
lease of  June  27.  each  of  the  aluminum 
plants  will  require  120.000  kilowatts  of  power. 
It  has  been  indicated  that  300,000  kilowatts  of 
steam  power  would  provide  a  proper  balar.ce 
for  the  proposed  hydro  developments  en  the 
Arkansas  and  its  tributaries 

Texas  and  New  Mexico:  Tl.e  pofs;biUties  of 
power  developments  on  the  Guadalupe, 
lower  Colorado.  Brazes.  Neches,  and  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  are  listed 

In  New  Mexico  the  transfer  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  Basin  to  tlie  upper  R:c  Grande 
would  provide  a  head  for  power 

I  offer  for  the  record  a  l..st  cf  pctential 
power  projects  This  list  Is  tentative  in  that 
additional  projects  may  be  recommended  or 
some  which  are  included  may  be  dropped  It 
Includes  possible  installations  at  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  In  addition  to  those  to 
be  placed  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1943. 
The  approximate  year  of  completion  is  given, 
but  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  completion  by 
that  time  presupposes  immediate  authcniza- 
tion.  adequate  funds,  and  'r.:-^h  priorities  in 
equipment  and  machinery  to  achieve  the 
necessary  periods  for  investlgeticn  and  ron- 
Etructioa.  The  State,  name  cf  the  project, 
the  stream  on  which  it  is  located,  and  the 
name  of  the  plant  are  given,  together  with 
the  rated  or  maximum  installed  capacity  and 
the  estimated  firm  power  which  will  be  avail- 
able. 

The  list  of  potential  projects  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Including  proj- 
ects reported  on  by  the  OCRce  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  War  De- 
partment, Is  as  follows: 


r^riFIC   NORTHWEST    (WASHINGTON.    NOKTUL.^ST   OPFOON,    NOKTHFEN    ItAHO) 


Year 


1043.... 
1944.... 
1944.... 
1944.... 
1944.... 
1944.... 
1945.... 
1945.... 
1945.... 
1946.... 

1946 

1946  ... 
l»4« 


State 


Project 


Stream 


I  lant 


hiiie'l 
cat<ftcity 


Kirm 
capacity 


Idaho 

Washington 

do. 

do 

do. 

Oregon 

Washinelon 

do 

do -. 

do 

Wa.<!hinrtonOrefron.. 

do 

Wftshincton 


Cabinet  OorRC 

Colorado  Basin... 

Klickitat  • 

^noqualmie  '.i.... 

Sultan  River 

Stayton  • 

Priest  Rapids 

Stila<juami«h  ' 

Colorado  Basin... 

do 

Cmatilla  Rapids. 

The  Dalles 

Z  Canyon 


Clark 

Columbia 

Klickitat-.. .... 

Snofjualmie . 

Sultan   

North  S&ntiam 

Columbia 

SiilaQuamish  Deer  Creek.... 

Columbia 

do ..... ....... 

do . ........ . 

do 

'"Wrk  F-rk 


Grand  Conloe  (4  units). 

2  plants 

do 

bctroit — 

4  plants 

Orand  Coul«?  (5 units). 
Orand  Coulee  (3  unit*). 

'  Cf liio  Falis.'."lllllllll 
Z  Cunvon     


/\  !;/>(/  ntfx 

A'l  '>':  nil' 

■4  ■        !■    ' 

-.       «kT 

a,  ."•■ 

,  y  ;    • ,-  lO 

Jo,  (MXI 
KtKK) 

Jl    "-I't 

en.  (H>o 

l".,  SMJ 

60.000 

25,000 

tiiO.  (!0O 

350,000 

112.  UM) 

42.000 

5»0,  <H  0 

1S.1.  300 

384.  oeO 

10.000 

H6n.  «oo 

ISO.  000 

4&<t.  IK* 

225,000 

200,  noo 

100,000 

'  Completion  possible  in  year  indicatod. 

•  Inve«tiBated  by  Ollicc  of  Indian  .affairs. 

•  Investieaii'  1  i<v  Corps  of  Kneimers.  War  Department. 
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SOUTHEHN   OREGON,    NOHTHZHN   CALIFORNIA 


\  fUI 


tut'-' 


rcj«ct 


.-trca;;i 


Plant 


RalP'i 
capacity 


1W4. 


(  ulifc  rr.ia... 


Rociio  I{ivpr 

>^x,n  \  alley 


I>»>f.Tis<:'  I  j'lp. 
Scott 


Roptat  River. 
Scott  


KH<iuatt> 

3(1.  n«Ki 

'lO,  UU.1 


>irm 
cavacity 


Kuouatts 
l.M«) 
25.000 


NORTHERN  CALirORNIA,  WESTERN  NEVADA 


\<M'. !  California. 

I'.Mt!". "I''  .-.- 

l''U..„     .       ■!'.  -  — 

I'.'Jl I   Ni'Vftilrt... 

I'.U !  1.  alif'-niia. 


1947. ' 


.  .'io. 


^to:l^l  ;.l:int ,   Anti'.iti   

Arii«Tic;ui  KntT }  Anurican 

Kiiii-'-i  H;vi<r       '  Kiri?^._. 

1  ru.  ivLv  .-torage <   ■  riicktH' 

.-tcnrri  pUmt  Nfv^.irk   

,l,i  >:UT:ir:i>':.to 

K,;itti.TlVi\Vr '.".'!' - '  K»>Hthfr     -... 


3  plaiita 4 

....do \ 

i • — 

Oroville ♦ 

150. 000 

130.  UUO 

UC,  .'(,0 

IS. IK  0 

75.000 

75.  l.<.0 

i25.  COO 

150,000 
55.000 
5*).000 

y.ooo 
7\  m) 

T.'i.OOO 

9a  000 

PACmC  SOUTHWEST    (SOUTHERN   CALIEOKNIA.    NEVADA.    ARIZCNA. 


1W:J ("aliforiua- .   ._ .  . 

Ariz.:u»  Nivaila. 
1  ,i.i     


It  II 
ItM'i 
liHfi 


KrwiiA. 


.\ll-.ViiRT;can  I  aniU 

H^iii'.'lor  (_"nriyrin 

bridge  Canyon 


.VU  AiUfriCiiiJ  Cdi.,u 

'  Colori'lo. 


Pildt  ivDob 

Boulder  (2  units) -i. 

Hoiilder  (3  unius) L. 

Bridpe  Canyon I. 


33.  tW 
165,000 
205,  000 
400,000 


UTAH,   IPAHO  " 


itn? 

rt-'iti 

I'>H 

hlHho 

1>M.'..... 

lo 

li*»;i 

Itah 

IIU'..... 

d) 

I'.H''.   ... 

rill    

»)<:.... 

....  d.^ 

1W7.... 

do 

StoHm  plant 

MMiititsm  Honi'>   

SnaWr  liivir  .-^torai:*' 

Coli.nido-Cirtfli  Uivcr 

do. .....-------- ---••-- 

l>(nvfy         

KHitli-srwkp     

I'iirk  Canyon 


Scri  \'fv  ( "r'**'k  . 

Snake  

(trim 

du 

(Colorado 

(in'f>n     

Cdlonid  :- 


Palisades 
t^plit  .Mountain 
Echo  I'ark 


.4....... 


— .... ^. 


iOO,  t-(JO 

Wi,  (CO 

3(1.(4141 

75,  <  1 0 

125.  (O*. 

2Wi.il  10 

70,'iiO 

COO.  1X0 

COLORADO,    WTOMING,    NORTHEAST    NEBRA.SKA 


mi 
1<'4.(. 
1«M4. 
liH.-i. 

Ifc^O. 


Colomdo.. 

_..    d..   .    .. 
W  voinlnc. 

.'  d..  ... 
Ci.l.  ridii.. 
do 


SttMiTi  plant 

Moritrii<«> 

Ken  Inck 

North  VhHW 

Hlii.-.-oUtl;  I'latti-... 
(iuni)isoii-Arkans:iS. 


Coliirado-Iiiv  1 
rni-ornjuihere.. 
.Morth  Hlatto... 

do 

South  riitlo... 
(iurini?fn    


Korl  Collins 

3  plants 

Kong's 

2  plant!! 

3  plant* 

lola  Kfservoir  and  othen 


10.  «» 

17.  UC 

30.(00 

2<i.  (KX) 

ta  o«io 

60.  (,00 

MONTANA  • 


IV44    ..I  Mont.ana 

IWi ' do 


Ciin\<.n  Kerry. 
Bit  Horn 


.M iii,s()i:ri Can\on  forr; 

Big  Horn I  Lower  Bie  Horn. 


'J.K  (I." 

100,000 


SOUTH 


DA^v 


,OTA 


ItH.'. I  South  Dakota. 

Ifc4fi i do. 


Fort  Kandall,'   Cavin's  Pi  int.... 
.Mobridk<--l>i^  Btud  - 


. '  .MLS,soan 

.  I do 


..". I..    Mobridfteand  Bip  Bend{ 


12:1,  iiKi 
awj.ooo 


ARKANSAS,  OKLAHOMA,  KANSAS    (MISSOURI)' 


1W3... 
IMJ... 
1U44... 

vn\  .. 

1W4  . 
l'.»»4  .. 
liH4  . 
lta«... 
li<4-.... 
J'.H  .. 
IWi... 
164'  ... 


Arlcatksas 
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•  .Vlti  r  up>ln  an:  -I    raj.!. 

'\-'lir<on  Haiirf.  .''i.Mii   ivil'u.itt.-  lir.l.r  i-on-truct.on. 

•l>,»-^:/l  iniUide  CnU.mdo-Bi     looinpson  hydro  plar.t    under  cr>n«triirtion  with  in.'talled  capacity  rl  ISl.OOO  kilowatts, 
•firm  i»,wer  !i(  '.'.T.oK'  kil.ittiii;-  '..-  diivndent  ,.n  completion  ol  inti.'-t   Blia-S(,ut!;  I'latt^;^  pr^jf  : 
MluniTv  Hor<»>  (Flathead  Kiwr    witli  ITJ.KKi  •,ii.<ialli  .1  rapacitj  reported  by  Corps  uf  Euijimxrs. 

■"  Kipi  rleil  bv  Ftdemi  I'owir  Con.ini.N.'-ion  Mtirket  Survev.  .      - 

'I  heiM-in  Danioti  lud  Ki\er  1^  unden.vii--irLaion  and  li  n(it  included  in  tLis  taLulation.    LUin.itt  tapacity  of  175,000 kilowatts iD^talled and  15,000 kilowatts  flrm  possibl 

k;   :  41 

11  B\=e,'.  ,  n  rtj'.  r*=  -'  Corp"!  ,1!  Fnrineer!.  \\  ar  Pepartrrpnt. 

1  !'  irt  o'  Lt.wer  Coi.ira'lo  Kiver  .\iil  hint .<.  ,ievelopnu  nt . 

•♦  K^lKined  by  Brazo*  Kiver  ctjuj^rvatiou  aud  reciaiLation  district. 
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Revenue  Act  of  1941 


F.XIHNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE.  JR. 

('}    '.', :-(  <"  %•  -'. %■ 
LN   THE  SENATE   L  F    HiK   LNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  September  18.  1941 


LETTER    FROM    FARMEi^S'     EDL'CATION.\L 
COOPERATIVE    U.N'ION    OF    AMEHTCA 

Ml  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mi.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  incor- 
pcrated  in  the  Append  x  cf  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  R'  bf-vt  Hand.'^chin, 
written  on  behalf  of  M:  ^!  W  Thatcher, 
chairman  of  the  Naiional  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union  of  America.  The 
letter  expresses  opposition  to  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  bill  which  was  pa.ssed  on 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov.'s: 

Farmers  Educational  and 
CooFERxTivE  Union  of  America. 
Washington.  D   C  .  September  17.  1941. 
Hon.  Robert  M   La  FoLLFriE,  Jr  , 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington .  D  C. 
Dear  Senator  La  Follette:  The  Nationnl 
Farmers  Union  Is  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941. 
and  resrpactfully  requests  you  to  bring  this 
statement  cf  our  opposition  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

R?presenting  a  third  of  a  million  low-In- 
come farmers,  we  agree  fully  with  your  In- 
dictment of  the  act,  so  forcefully  expressed 
in  vour  minority  report. 

Farmers— Including  even  the  poorest  among 
us — are  willing  to  assume  a  greater  burden, 
if  all  taxes  arc  first  placed  on  the  only  fair 
bssls,  that  of  the  ability  to  pay. 

But  we  know,  a?  was  conclusively  shown  In 
the  studios  of  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Com.mittee,  that  farm  people  as  well 
as  wage  earners  already  are  paying  far  more 
than  their  Just  share  of  taxes  as  compared 
with  corporations  and  persons  in  the  upper 
and  upper-midd'.e  Income  brackets.  The 
growing  use  of  excise,  or  hidden  taxes,  to- 
gether with  farm-property  taxes,  has  deprived 
us  of  many  of  the  necessities  of  life,  while 
corporation,  inccme.  and  inheritance  taxes 
have  not  In  any  d-gree  required  like  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  those  u.dlviduals  holding 
large  properties  or  realizing  large  Incomes. 
This  disparity  Is  made  much  greater  by  this 
act,  and  is  all  the  more  indefensible  since  it 
now  makes  the  people's  pcckets  the  direct 
source  for  the  major  share  of  those  extr.ior- 
dlnary  profits  arising  out  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  Farmers  Union,  therefore,  considers  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  recapture  these 
exorbitant  defense  profits  as  a  No.  1  oflense 
against  the  working  and  farming  people  of 
America.  We  note  also  the  failure  to  re- 
vise the  excess-profits  law  so  that  the  larger 
corporaticns  do  not  continue  to  strengthen 
their  competitive  pos.tion  because  cf  it.  This 
very  unfair  provision  cannot  help  but  weaken 
the  total  defense  effort. 

VJe  believe  that  higher  income  and  normal 
corporation  taxes  should  have  been  levied, 
and  estate  and  gift  tax  exemptions  lowered 
greatly,  before  placing  further  excise  taxes 
upon  lt:ms  of  ccinm'm  consumption  or  before 
lowering  Income-ta::  exemptions  so  drasti- 
cally.   There  is  no  excuse  for  levying  Income 


taxes  upon  incomes  already  below  the  mini- 
mum needed  for  good  health  until  all  otlier 
possible  sources  have  been  exhausted  Part 
of  this  new  tax  burden  will  Inevitably  reduce 
the  consumption  of  health-building  foods  by 
defense  workers,  thus  injuring  farmers'  mar- 
kets as  well  as  defense  production  itself. 

We  protest  the  failure  to  close  the  many 
loopholes  in  the  tax  structure.  In  particular 
the  failure  to  elimiiiate  even  the  most  glaring 
of  these  loopholes — that  allowing  the  fi.ing  of 
separate  returns  with  community-property 
privileges. 

The  Farmers  Union   Is  opposed  to  excise 
and  all  forms  of  sales  taxes,  and  therefore  we 
look   with    strong    disfavor   upon    the    provi- 
sion of  the  act  which  makes  permanent  many 
such   taxes   which    never   should    have    been 
levied  In  the  first  place.     The   extension  of 
excise   taxes   to   new   items   of    the   farmers' 
budget  is  a  cause  for  real  concern  as  to  where 
this    form    of    taxaticn    will   end.     Especially 
unfair  to  farm  people  Is  the  flat  $5  tax  upon 
automobiles,  regardless  of  value  or  use.  and 
the  6  percent  tax  upon  telephone  bills,  which 
provides  no  exemption  for  cooperative   tele- 
phone systems  maintained  by  many  farmers. 
The   Interests   waxing    fat    off   the   defense 
program  certainly  have  unleashed  a  financial 
■  blitz"   en    the   common   people    In    this    act. 
It   is  a  wage  cut  for  the  wage-earning   and 
lew-salaried  n>aJority  of  the  Nation,  and  an 
Increase  upon  the  already  heavy  tax  burdens 
borne    by    our    farmers.      It    makes    the   rich 
richer,  the  poor  poorer.     It  strengthens  mo- 
nopoly  and   hurts  many   small   corporations 
and  small  businessmen.     It  leads  to  personal 
aggrandizement  through  taking  advantage  of 
the   common   misfortune   and    the   common 
danger.     In  addition  to  assisting  entrenched 
wealth,  this   bill   is   perhaps   a   deliberate   at- 
tempt   to    provoke    discontent    and    thereby 
bring   about   further  partisan    aims,  such   as 
the  reduction  of  those  Federal  services  bene- 
fiting the  most  needy  farm  and  city  people. 
In  spite  of  the  requests  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  well 
as  the  pleas  of  this  and  other  organizations, 
the  Congress  has  written  an  "appeasement" 
tax  bill.     If   this   act   Is   an  example  of   the 
political   motto,    "Reward    your   friends    and 
punish  your  enemies,"  the  farmers  certainly 
need  additional  friends  in  Congress. 

The  Farmers  Union  agrees  with  you  that 
the  time  has  come  to  make  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  tax  system.  The  adequate  de- 
fense of  the  country  will  require  it.  We 
propose  to  work  with  organized  labor  and 
other  consumer  groups  during  the  coming 
year  to  this  end.  We  know  that  we  can  rely 
upon  ycu  as  a  champion  of  progressive  tax- 
ation, and  we  desire  to  thank  you  again  for 
the  battle  which  you  have  made  in  this  and 
In  previous  years  on  our  behalf. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Handschin. 
Resident    Secretary,   on    behalf   of    .V- 
M.     W.     Thatcher,     Chairman.     .Va- 
tional  Legislative  Committee. 


War  or  Peace — Who  Decides? 


RKM.-\RKS 

HON.  W.\LTER  M.  PIERCE 

CT    C  REG'  N 

IN  THE  tiO-J-E  OF  I.EPREcENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  18,  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE.     Mr.  Spudker,  theic  ap- 
peared   :::    •.*^'"'    Wa.shingtcn    Post    this 

morning  en  il'.t   cd.'.oiK-.l  page  a  letter 


signed  by  Mr.  Henry  E  C.'Mon.  cf  N.t.sh- 
ville,  Tcnn.,  which  i.-  w.i'hy  cf  every- 
one's reading.  It  is  h^ad^d  "War  or 
peace— who  decides?"  I  r.ndtr^'and  Mr. 
Colton  was  formerly  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  ft  \hc  I'nied 
States,  He  gives,  in  a  Kw  words,  tht? 
historical  background  tl  cu:  wars  b<-pin- 
ning  with  what  took  place  preliminary  to 
the  War  of  1812.  War  had  already  been 
going  on  for  some  time  when  Congi^ss 
was  informed  cf  ':-a'  f-.c:  H  p;\-s  ih? 
background  of  liic  Me.xuan  War  and  of 
the  War  between  the  Stai.s.  which  had 
been  an  actuality  for  many  v.efks  after 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  brfore  th',  C;  n- 
gress  was  informed  thereof 

This  article  is  worthy  rf  rur  ccnsidtia- 
tion  at  this  time,  whcr.  v  i  htai  so  many 
speeches  about  who  is  to  cec;de  vvhrn 
we  are  confronted  with  war  cr  peace. 
In  my  opinion,  history  will  recoid  that 
the  enemies  of  democia  y  will  make  the 
decision  in  1941.  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared ro  defend  our  shores  and  cur  way 
of  life. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  foUuws: 

[From  the  Washington  Pest  cf  S -pten.ix".  18. 
19411 

war  or  peace — WHO  DECIDES'' 

The  power  to  decide  whether  tl.erc  be  war 
or  peace  Is  not  vested  primarily  cr  e\cii;.^.\  t  :y 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
chiefly  in  the  enemy  and.  next  to  the  ei.ei^iy. 
In  the  President  as  the  Chief  Executive  and 
Commander  of  our  Army  a:;u  Na\ y  ai.d  l.<ad 
of  foreign  relations. 

The  enemy  usually,  almc^t  arrays,  be:,ns 
the  war. 

The  President  then  tells  Congrc^'-  abcut  the 
war  after  It  has  begun  and  a-1:'^  Ctr.irrrs^  to 
declare  that  "a  state  of  war  €x>ts  between 
the  United  States  and  the  enemy. 

The  President,  even  before  telling  Con;:ress 
about  it,  has  usually  exeicised  his  constitu- 
tional privilege  as  Chief  Executive  and  Com- 
mander In  Chief  and  has  struck  back  at  the 
enemy  as  you  and  I  would  do  if  h:t.  Thus 
the  wars  of  the  United  States  hive  be^un 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic 

The  British  began  the  War  cf  1S12  aealnst 
the  United  States.  "A  state  cf  war  against 
the  United  States"  already  existed  when 
Madison  called  ;t  tc  the  atteiitici:  cf  the 
Congress.  Even  tlie  peaceful  Madison  did  a 
little  fighting  back  against  the  Bntush  and 
the  Indians.  Congress  didn't  declare  war 
against  Great  Britain,  but  declared  "war  ex- 
ists between  Great  Entatn  and  the  United 
States"  by  virtue  of  the  acts  rf  war  committed 
!  V  Great  Britain 

.According  to  Polk,  the  .American  lorces 
w(  re  merely  reconnoitennp  in  the  southern 
part  of  Texas  recently  annexed  by  the  United 
States,  when  the  Mexican  forces  crossed  into 
Texas  and  thus  passed  the  boundaries  cl  the 
United  States  and  attacked  the  fcirre^  of  the 
United  State's;  end  the  President  rer'>eiv.7::ig 
that  war  existed  by  the  acts  of  Mexico  itself, 
called  for  volunteers  to  repel  the  invaders 
and  asked  Congress  to  recognize  &:-d  diclpAre 
"the  existence  of  war"  between  Mexico  ai;d 
the  United  States  and  to  takf  efTccti\e  nv  as- 
ures  for  war. 

According  to  Lincoln,  the  C  iiteneratrt  were 
the  aggressors — attacked  Fcrt  Surr.ter.  the 
President  called  for  volunteers,  the  creat 
Civil  War  becan,  and  Congress  was  tld  about 
it  afterward 

The  Spanish-Cuban  War 
little  differently,  is  merely  at 
proves  the  rule. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  G  rr.iaiiS  beraa 
the  World  War  by  ruthlessly  s;:.ki:.g  c\:r 
ships,  and  Wilson  fought  back  with  am.  d 
merchantmen  and,  finally,  vh  n  his  pa- 
tience was  exhausted    adM-.d  C-riicress  tha% 


which   becan    a 
exception  whicli 


^ 
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"a  state  of  war"  existed  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Gerinai.y  is^  a  result  cf  the  unlaw- 
fu:  attacks  made  i;pon  cur  ships  by  Ger- 
many, and  Congress  then  declared  that  "a 
state  of  war'  existed  and  took  adequate 
m-  asures  to  defeat  Germany. 

The  Germai.s  have  already  extended  World 
W.ir  II  to  u-  by  sinking  and  shooting  at  our 
ships,  and  iiu-  President,  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tr.u  and  Commander  in  CLiel,  has  issued  the 
orders  to  shtxit  back  and  (.Ummate  the  Ger- 
man submarines  and  raiders  from  the  seas 
■wl^.ich  we  travel— at  least,  within  the  brnad 
zones  established  by  us  for  our  commerce. 
Thus,  the  United  States  has  already  entered 
World  War  II— at  least,  within  the  zones  pre- 
scribed by  the  President- and  In  due  course 
Congress  will  be  advised  that  "'a  stale  of  war" 
exists  and  appropriately  so  declare. 

While  In  actual  practice  Congress  has 
little  to  do  with  whether  there  be  war  or 
peace.  It.  nevertheless,  has  a  great  function 
to  p»'rform  in  war— 11  controls  the  purse.  By 
voting  or  withholdlne  billions,  it  can  make 
the  wars  of  the  United  States  effective  or 
InetTective.  To  date  it  has  never  failed  to 
recognize  and  declare  existing  war  when  re- 
quested by  the  President  so  to  do.  nor  failed 
In  itvs  fundamental  war  function  to  carry  the 
war  on  by  furnishing  the  means  for  the 
successful  prosecution  thereof 

Henry  E.  Colton. 
Formerly    Special    Assistant    to    the 

Attorney  General  of  the  Umted  States. 
Nashviixe,  Tenn..  September  15. 


Revenue  Act  of  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  18.  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rev- 
enue bill  becomes  a  law  with  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate having  agreed  to  the  conference  re- 
port. Never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  the  people  been  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute the  amount  that  will  be  collected 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1941,  as  the  changes 
in  the  income  tax  and  corporation  tax 
will  apply  to  next  year's  return  based 
upon  earnings  during  the  calendar  year 

1941. 

While  the  amounts  our  citizens  are 
asked  to  pay  are  unprecedented,  still  they 
are  minor  in  comparison  with  the  taxes 
collected  m  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada. 
Roughly  speaking,  on  a  $2,500  income  a 
married  couple  with  2  children  in  this 
country  pay  $12.  in  Great  Britain.  $530. 
and  in  Canada  SI  15.  On  $5,000  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  2  children  pays  $271 
under  the  new  law.  in  Great  Britain 
$1,655.  and  in  Canada  $735.  On  a  $10,000 
income  in  this  country  a  married  couple 
with  2  children  piiys  SI. 117.  $4,305  in 
Great  Britain,  and  $2,710  in  Canada, 
whi^e  on  a  $25.0C0  income  our  new  tax  is 
$6  480,  Great  Britain's  $14,817.  and  Can- 
ada's $10,721. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  would 
not  have  voted  for  the  tax  bill,  but  the 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 


/ 


under  the  parliamentary  situation  placed 
a  Member  of  Congress  in  a  position  to 
either  accept  it  or  leave  it.  Fu.lv  con- 
vinced that  the  country  would  be  ab.-^o- 
luteiy  bankrupt  it  we  did  net  pay  part  of 
OLir  bill  as  we  went  along,  as  much  as  I 
disliked  many  features  cf  the  ntw  tax  b:I!, 
I  supported  it. 

Had  I  been  afforded  an  opi;x:rtunity  to 
vote  directly  upon  the  reduction  in  ex- 
em.ptions.  I  would  have  oppc.^^ed  it  even 
though  It  wou'.d  have  cau.std  seme  little 
delay  and  the  los«  of  some  several  mi'li'  n 
dollars  in  excise  taxes  daily.    I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  reduce  the  exemptions. 
The    cost   of   handling    an   incomt-:ax 
return,    where    the    citizen    is    forced    to 
make  a  return  but  pays  no  taxes,  is  50 
cents,  while  the  minimum  cw-t  of  consid-   j 
ering  any  return,  no  matter  hr\v  smiUl,  is 
$1.50.    Of  course,  on  large  returns  where 
there    is    an    invrstigation    by    a    special 
agent,  the  cost  runs  into  money,  but  ad- 
ditional amounts  colkcted  far  off.=^et  the 
cost  of  administration  in  such  cases. 

When    the    bill    was    reported    to    the 
House  by  cur  Committee  on   Ways  and 
M^ans  it  contained  a  provision  which  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  cf  the  law   which 
enabled  the  husband  and  wife  to  fi'.e  in- 
dividual   returns.      Had    that    prevision 
been    adopted,    the    husband    and    wife 
would  have  been  required  to  f.Ie  a  joint 
return.    This  provision  was  assaikd  es- 
pecially by  the  Representatives  of  States 
having    community-property    laws    and, 
despite  the  warning  cf  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  well  as 
many  other  Members,  including  myself, 
as  to  what  would  happen  if  that  previ- 
sion were  defeated,  the  House  in  us  w.s- 
dom    voted   the    amendment   down,   and 
under  the  new  law  separate  returns  can 
be  filed  as  heretofore  by  husband  and 
wife.    The  only  figures  available  on  this 
subject  apply  to  the  taxable  year  of  1938. 
The   House    statistics   show    that    351  214 
people  in  the  United  States  cut  of  6.150  - 
776  who  filed  returns,  or  a  percentage  ct" 
5.7,  receive  a  tax  advantage.    The  amount 
of  money  that  would  have  been  collected. 
had   the    recommendation    of    the    Ways 
and  Means  Com.mittee  prevailed,  was  es'i- 
mated  at  approximately  $329,000  OCO     As 
a  result  of  this  action  by  the  House,  v. hen 
the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  add  provisions  that  would  bring 
in  at  1-ast  $329,000,000.  and  this  was  den-. 
In    order   to   raise   such   a    tremendcus 
amount  the  Senate  reduced  the  exemp- 
tions both  for  single  and  married  persons 
and  likewise  Increased  and  initiated  new 
exc.se  taxes  which,  in  effect,  are  nothing 
whatsoever  but  a  sales  tax  and  are  paid 
ultimately  by  the  consumuig  public. 

I  say  that  in  enacting  a  bill  of  this 
character,  the  principle  of  making  those 
b:,st  able  to  pay  contribute  the  larger 
amount  was  lest  sight  of. 

Heretofore  revenue  bills  have  always 
carried  administrative  features  contained 
in  title  II  of  the  act.  This  year,  rather 
than  delay  enactment  cf  an  additional 
tax  bill  which  would  have  m.eant  a  loss 
of  millions  of  dollars  dai'iv,  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  bring  in  a  separate 
measure  this  fall  changin?  administra- 
tive features  of  the  revenue  laws  as  a 
whole.  From  time  to  time  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  revenue  la^s,  attorneys 
find  loopholes  thrcuglr  wiuch  their  cli- 


ent^ are  able  to  escape  taxation  and  when 
this  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  tho$e  loopholes  are  closed.  In 
a  short  while  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  oj  the  House  wiU  consider  a 
bill  carrying  amendments  to  the  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  act.  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  now  that  when  that  bill 
is  considered  cur  committee  will  agaui 
make  provisicns  that  will  do  away  with 
the  joint-return  practice  and  require 
husband  and  wife  to  make  separate  re- 
turns. This  tv.ll  not  only  affect  the  com- 
munity-propprty  States  but  will  also  af- 
fect the  other  40  States  of  the  Union, 
only  8  havicg  community-property  tax 
laws. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  individuals 
in  this  country  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  in  filing  income-tax 
returns.  No  one  is  entitled  to  advantage 
over  another  citizen.  No  one  can  say 
that  it  is  sound  legislation  to  grant  ad- 
vantages to  351.214  persons  not  accorded 
to  5.799.562  persons. 

Writing  tax  bills  is  not  a  pleasant  duty 
nor  is  voting  for  tax  bills  a  pleasant  duty, 
but  necessity  demands  that  we  raise  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money  to  help 
pay  our  expenditures  as  we  go  along,  and 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  provide  the  ways 
and  means  to  raise  this  money. 

I  made  several  speeches  in  reference  to 
joint  returts.  I  received  som.e  letters 
opposing  my  attitude  upon  this  subject, 
but  I  am  h*ppy  to  say  that  I  answered 
every  one  stating  my  views  in  detail,  and 
25  percent  of  those  who  criticized  my  at- 
titude later  wrote  me  and  stated  that 
after  reading  my  views  they  felt  I  was 
correct  and  withdrew  their  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  those  in- 
terested niight  have  ofBcial  SLatistics 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  joint  returns 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Total  number  of  individual  income-tax  re- 
turns filed  in  1938  by  single  persons,  mar- 
fied  couples  filing  joint  and  separate 
returns,  nonheads  of  families,  and  com- 
munity ptoperty  returns,  by  States 
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Total  number  of  individ.ial  income-tax  re- 
turns filed  in  1938  by  s  ngle  persons,  mar- 
ried couples  filing  joint  and  separate 
returns,  nonheads  of  fimilies.  and  com- 
munity property  retrtrm,  by  States — Con. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   IHi   WASHINGTON 
EVE3!ING   STAR 


M:  COL^  ot  New  Yo  k  M:  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  I  announced  to  the  Congress 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Alanson  B. 
Houghton,  former  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, former  Ambassaiior  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  former  di.sting-Jished  Member  of 
this  Hoti^e  Pursuan^.  to  the  permission 
granted  to  me  to  exterd  my  remarks  in 
the  Recokd.  I  include  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  September  17.  1941: 

(Frcm     the     Wa.shinglon     Esciiing     Star     ol 
September  1      19ill 

AL.'WJSON  B    HCrcHTON 

Those  who  were  prtvi.eged  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Alanson  B  Houghton  will  re- 
member him  always  as  jne  of  the  gentlest 
and  kindliest  ci  men  His  diffidence  the 
measured  mar.ner  ci  hit  't  enklng  the  chival- 
rous thoughtfulness  wi:h  which  be  dealt 
with  all  classes  of  peofle— those  were  the 
qualities  which  distinguished  him  among  his 
contemporanes     If  ever  ae  was  disturbed  to 


the  point  of  er.ereit.c  resistance,  the  circum- 
stance was  cci.cea'.ta  frcm  public  notice. 
His  bearing  was  placidity  itself.  He  was.  In 
fine,  a  philosopher  whom  the  aggravations  of 
the  world  could  not  touch. 

Given  such  a  charactei  Mr  Houghton's 
success  as  a  diplomatist  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. As  Ambassador  to  Germany  from 
1922  to  1925  he  earned  the  appreciation  of  the 
whole  ccrps  in  Berlin.  His  post  was  incredi- 
bly difficult,  but  he  met  its  exactions  with- 
out the  slightest  complaint  A  like  observa- 
tion rasy  be  suggested  with  regard  to  his 
services  in  Great  Britain  He  was  named  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James's  at  a  moment  when 
the  United  States  needed  d  Minister  of  par- 
ticular genius  for  tactfui  negotiation  To 
say  that  he  Justified  the  confidence  ol  his 
country  to  the  fiUlest  e.\t.?nt  is  but  to  speak 
the  minimum  of  truth  The  4  years— 1925 
to  1929— of  his  verm  in  London  were  fruitful 
of  noteworthy  achievement 

Mr.  Houghton,  returning  home  at  65.  was 
at  the  apex  of  his  Intellectual  powers,  ar.d  :t 
was  his  choice  to  devote  himself  to  idtuUsiic 
labors  The  National  Industrial  Conference, 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  Washington  Ca- 
thedral received  his  active  help  He  gave 
not  merely  his  means  but  also  himself— his 
time,  his  strength,  his  constructive  spirit — to 
the  great  causes  of  education  and  religion. 

The  Nation  to  whose  high  purposes  he  was 
devoted  is  Justified  In  being  proud  of  such  a 
life  as  that  which  Mr  Houghton  lived  It 
Is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  that  America  is 
rich  In  citizens  competent  to  appreciate  and 
to  seek  to  emulate  his  example. 


v;-::—    the 


Contradiction  of  Lindbergh's  Claim  That 
Jews  Endanger  United  States  by  Con- 
trol of  Mediums  Molding  Thought 

EXTENSION  OF    HEMARK.3 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFHESEN'T.XTTVES 
Thursday.  September  18.  1941 

.ARTICLE    BY   DOROTHY   THOMPSON 

M:  .  BLOOM.  Ml'.  Sp'?akrr,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark:-  m  the  Record  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Duothy 
Thomp.son,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1941.  entitled  "Contradiction 
of  Lindbergh's  Claim  That  Jews  Endan- 
ger United  States  by  Control  of  Mediums 
Molding  Thought": 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
September  17.  1941) 

The  remark  to  end  all  remarks  on  the 
Jewish  question  was  made  by  Mark  Twain, 
who  said.  "The  Jews  are  members  of  the 
human  race — worse  I  can  eay  of  no  man.' 

However.  Mr  Lindbergh  and  the  Charlie 
McCirthys  of  the  America  First  Committee  in 
the  Senate  subcommittee  "Investigating"  the 
movie  Industry  have  neither  the  wit,  logic, 
nor  humanity  of  Mark  Twain.  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh therefore  mar.aged  In  one  breath  to  ex- 
press his  sorrow  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Germany  while  advocating  their  per- 
secution here  if  they  exercise  the  same  rights 
as  other  citlzcr^ 


I'ne  taken  In  Wafhlng'on 
ar.:.:  .-:  :1.<.  n..-.;-  ;  he  says  tl.at  the  "British, 
Jewish,  and  administration  prcups"  are  the 
only  important  imcrvcntionists  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  "the  greatest  danger  to  thia 
country  lies  In  the  large  Jewish  ownership 
and  Influence  In  our  motion  pictures,  cur 
press,  cur  radio,  ar.d  cur  Gcvernmcnt." 

Leaving  Mr.  Lindbergh's  motives  afidc.  what 
Is  the  plain  facttial  truth  about  his  6-atc- 
ment?  Is  it  a  fact  that  Jev.-s  are  the  leading 
Interventionists  In  the  United  State?"  Is  it  a 
fact  that  they  have  large  ownership  or  In- 
fluence in  the  motion  pictures,  pre*s,  r.Tdio, 
and  Government?  And  if  they  l.a.e  owner- 
ship, is  there  any  ground  for  thinking  that 
their  racial  origin  determines  the  way  they 
use  their  influence? 

THE    INFLIE.NTI.^L    IN'TrEVENTIONISTa 

I  have  written  down  a  list  of  the   most 

prominent  and  Influential  interventionists  in 
the  United  States,  in  Government,  radio, 
Journalism,  the  press,  and  public  l:le  includ- 
ing the  two  pro-lnterventionlst  crEav.izaiicns. 
the  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding 
the  Allies  and  the  Fight  for  FTeedom 

In  the  Government:  President  Roosevelt, 
Cordell  Hull.  He:::y  L  Stlmson.  Frank  Knox, 
and  Col.  Will.  .Hi  J  D  ncvan.  In  organized 
public  activity;  Herbert  S  .^par.  ex-_Ser.ator 
Ernest  Willard  Gibson.  Bislicp  Henry  Wise 
Hobson,  James  E  O  iiant.  Wendell  WiUkie. 
Among  the  more  influential  radio  commen- 
tators: Raymond  Suing,  H  V  Kaltenborn, 
Elmer  Davis,  Walter  Wmchell,  William  L 
Shlrer.  Among  Journalists:  Leland  Stowe, 
H  R.  Knickerbocker,  Edwa.-d  C  Taylor.  Edgar 
Mowrer,  John  Ganther.  Vincent  Sheehan, 
John  Whitaker.  William  Stcnenian.  Quentin 
Reynolds,  and  the  editor  of  Foreign  AHairs, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fibh  Armstrong.  Among  col- 
umnists: Walter  Lippmann,  Jay  Franklin, 
RajTnoud  Clapper,  Samuel  Grafton,  and 
myself. 

Of  these  30  names,  who  wuuid  certainly  be 
the  first  people  to  be  supprested,  exactly  2 
are  Jewish.  The  others  are  racially  of  Dutch, 
British,  Irish,  and  German  extraction;  there 
are  3  of  pure  German  extraction  to  3  of 
Jewish:  4  of  them — maybe  more — Roosevelt, 
Swing.  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  and  Edgar 
Mowrer — are  descondants  jf  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican families  extant 

Well,  are  the  Government,  mcvies,  radio, 
and  press  saturated  with  Jewi»h  influences? 

BANKS    OWN     FILM     INDCSTKT 

The  only  Jew  in  tl.c  Cabinet  1=  Mr  Mor- 
genthau.  The  poliry-makmg  bodies  in  tor- 
eign  affairs  are  tne  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Army,  and  the  Navy.  Jews 
are  almost  nonexistent  In  all  these  depart- 
ments. 

There  are  a  great  many  Jewish  executives 
in  Hollywood.  Jewish  entcrprl.se,  which  has 
never  commanded  really  great  capital  in  this 
country,  was  the  first  to  see  a  latent  big  in- 
dustry In  the  m'  ving  picture:  they  were  tiie 
pioneers.  But  11  I  am  ccrn-ctly  micrmed. 
most  of  the  present  ownership  is  in  the 
hands  of  banks,  and  there  are  very  Ifcw 
Jewish  banks  in  Americi  None  of  the  b:e 
three  Is  Jewish:  Chase  National,  Guaranty 
Trust.  National  City. 

Radio  Is  owned  by  tens  of  thousand?  ct 
stockholders  in  several  corporations.  Does 
Mr  Lindbergh  wint  to  go  over  the  lists  end 
expropriate  the  stock  in  Jew:?h  hands?  He's 
got  precedents  for  It  in  Fascist  countries 
Mr  Sarnofl.  a  young  radio  wizard,  was  dis- 
covered by  Owen  D  Ycune  and  became 
president  of  RC.  A  NBC  has  its  own 
president,  and  he  has  never  been  Jewish 
Of  26  directors  and  members  of  ttie  advisory 
council.  2  are  Jewish.  C  B  E  has  a  Jew- 
ish president  bu'i  nrt  a  Je-.^i'-h  majority  on 
the  beard  Mutual  15  a  Cf'r::>er3t;ve  system 
In  which  one  c-f  the  stockhciderB  iB  the 
rabidly  isclaiicnist  Chicago  lilbune. 
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fVtUC   OrriDES   OH    IIADIO 

Eadio  commt'iitat'  rs  have  only  one  trouble 
wlih   the   broudca*img   companies:   They   are 
not    pr-rmUtfd   t-.   editcrlallze.   and    they   are 
Buppo-«cd    to    avoid    ccntrover§y.      Since    the 
America  Fir>-t  Ccmmlttee  considers  even  facu 
conrrrversial    if    the    facta    don't    help    the 
America    Pir-t    Committee,    and    since     the 
America  First  Committee  organizes  boycotts 
and  letter-writing  campaigns  to  sponsors,  the 
lot   of   the   radio  commentatcr   Is   hard.      But 
If  the  public  does  not  like  the  commentator, 
he  gues  off  the  air      Here,  again,  the  public 
decides.     And  the  most  Influential  commen- 
tators are  not  paid  by  the  networks  but  by 
Bpcnsors.       Does     Mr.     Lindbergh     think     no 
Jewish  firms  should  be  allowed  to  advertise? 
Mr     Lindberghs    reference    to    Jewish    in- 
fluence  falls   completely    wide    of   the    mark 
wheu   it  comes   to   the   preiS.     There    is  an 
amazingly  small  am.junt  of  Jewish  ownership 
of  uewspapcis      The  big  news  services-  Asso- 
ciated Press,  United  Press,  and  International 
News   Service— are   not   Jewish.     The    largest 
chains   are  Scrlpps-Hcward   and   Hearst— not 
Jewish       The    New    York    Times    Is    Jewish- 
cwned,    but    has    an    overwhelmingly    gentile 
editorial  beard.    Of  the  11  most  powerful  in- 
terventionist newspapers  in  the  country,  only 
1  Is  Jewli-h-cwned 

POI.ICT   WOULD  CONTINUE 

The  most  powerful  interventionist  weekly 
press  Is  the  Luce  press — n  )t  Jewish.  The 
two  monthly  m.igazmps  with  the  str-ngest 
lnterventionii.t  editorial  policy  aie  the  Ladies' 
Hf-me  Journal  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly— 
not    Jpw;!»h 

In  fact,  if  every  American  Jew  died  tt mor- 
row It  would  make  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence In  the  policy  of  the  movies,  the  radio, 
the  Government,  or  the  press — unless,  of 
ccursf  Mr  Lindbergh  and  his  foUowt-rs  could 
fill  whatever  positions  were  left  vacant  from 
the  li-'ts  of  the  America  First  Committee. 

There  are  precedents  for  that,  too,  In  Fas- 
cist countries 

But,  first,  he  would  have  to  deal  with  some 
of  us  who  are  not  Jews. 


Some  Fundamental  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH" £3 


Wednesday,  September  17.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  N    PEEK 

Mr.    WOODRUFF   of   Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  GeorRe  N.  Peek,  of  Moline, 
111.,  formerly  special  adviser  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  foreign  trade,  and  President 
of  Export-Import  Bank  during  1934  and 
1935;  also  the  first  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  1933,  is  a 
man  who  has  devoted  the  better  part  of  a 
busy  life  to  bringing  about  a  more  equi- 
table return  on  investment  and  labor  for 
the  American  farmer.    Many  years  ago 
he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmer,  when  he  sells  his  crop   is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man  to  whom  he  sells;  that 
when   he   buys  across  the  counter   the 
things  he  must  have  and  which  he  does 
not  himself  produce,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  man  from  whom  he  buys,  placing 


him  Iri  a  position  of  disadvantage  pecul- 
lar  only  to  his  particular  calling. 

Mr.  Pt-tk  IS  a  man  of  wide  business  ex- 
perience. His  experience  In  the  activi- 
ties outlined  above  hajs  given  him  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  technicalities  of  foreign 
trade,  and  certainly  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try is  b?tter  equipped  to  discuss  intelli- 
gently the  economic  problems  which  now 
confront  us. 

On  September  11.  1941,  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  before  the  Men's  Rtpubln  an 
League  of  San  Diego  County,  Mr  P.  tk 
addressed  himself  on  the  subject,  Some 
Fundamental  Problems. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  cfff^r  a 
copy  of  this  speech  for  the  Record.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  same  will  disclose 
the  thoughtful  and  scholarly  way  in 
which  Mr.  Peek  has  dealt  with  a  subject 
which  looms  large  in  the  future  welfare 
of  this  Nation. 

The  speech  follows: 

In  times  of  world  crisis  and  national  con- 
fusion such  as  these,  we  must  lock  straight 
to  fundamentals  We  mu.-t  niuiecvcr  be  able 
to  relate  cur  policies  and  programs  in  spe- 
ciflc  fie.ds  to  a  central  cur-  cl  fundamental 
i.Titional  policy  Mucn  of  the  confusion  and 
danger  m  which  we  find  ourselves  involved 
.•springs  from  the  failure  of  th<;  present  ad- 
ministration to  define  clearly  -.cr  itself  and 
for  the  country  a  central  unuitd  national 
policy  in  which  each  field  of  ei.dt.iVGr  w.juld 
I'ave  its  component  part,  Insiead.  the  ad- 
niini.'^traticn  has  pursued  d_nv.ii;c  policies 
Irredeemably  In  ccuflict  with  eich  other  and 
fcreisn  policies  which  have  conflicted  with 
tlie  domestic  policies  they  should  have  sup- 
plemented- 

The  war,  terrible  as  It  Is,  has  d'.ne  oire 
thing  for  this  Nition.  It  ha;,  uwiikened  It 
witn  a  bang  After  8  ye.irs  we  see  what  the 
dreamers,  schemers,  and  bur.^  e:^  hav<-  done 
for  us  In  spite  of  the  hu^r  expenditures 
of  the  past  8  years  we  see  unemployment  and 
lack  of  social  and  econcmic  balance;  we  see 
ai.?o  that  we  are  unarmed  ar.d  unprepared, 
standing  at  the  brink  of  war  We  shall  have 
an  opportunity  during  the  next  year  to  dis- 
pense with  the  bunglers  and  to  folic w  our 
natural  bent  for  organization,  protection, 
and  dtfen^e  To  do  this,  h.-wever,  we  must 
elect  a  new  Congress  which  must  perform  the 
functions  reposed  In  It  by  the  Constitution. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  a  Congress  which 
will  rubber  stamp  everything  the  Executive 
asks:    an  end   tc  cne-man  government 

It  is  the  inescapable  duty  of  the  Repub.ican 
Party  to  identify  and  define  a  basic  nauonal 
pclicy  and  then  to  coordinate  with  It  the  va- 
riouB  domestic  policies  on  which  our  function- 
ing as  a  nation  depends  and  to  supplement  it 
by  a  foreign  policy  and  activity  which  such  a 
unified  national  domestic  pclicy  demEiCds. 
Our  national  interest  must  be  the  yardstick; 
to  it  all  other  policies  must  conform 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  views  with 
the  gravest  misgivings  the  recklessness  and 
emotionalism  which  characterize  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  administralion.  It  has 
already  affected  the  abandonment  ol  the  safe- 
guard of  our  neutrality  It  Is  stripping  us  of 
military  aircraft  and  siippUes,  without  the 
prospect  of  their  early  replacement,  at  a  most 
critical  juncture  in  world  affairs  It  threat- 
ens. If  not  checked,  to  em.broil  us  in  foreign 
wars,  with  unforeseeable  lotsci  cf  bLod. 
treasure,  and  strength:  to  involve  us  for  gen- 
erations to  come  in  the  politics  and  intrigues 
of  Eurcpe  and  Asia;  and  to  fac;li:aTe  the  t.— 
tablishment  here  of  a  New  De:;l  dictatciship 
This  IS  gambling  with  cur  nati  ;nal  security 
and  imprrlling  the  very  fcunda'.icns  upon 
which  our  democracy  is  laid  The  ci.iy  way 
*e   can    a.:Sist   democracy    abioad    Is   by   pre- 


HI    [:    ■■    '  ■■-"   .■-■■aiiaUuei  fof  tU   i-t'-^'f-    -I   "»« 

Br  ".11  t'.t  r.  may  be.  we  should  conserve 
our  men  r.  i- %  mateiial,  aiul  eneiKies  (or 
the  sole  puri  .-*  ui  in*ur.ng  and  ol  m"i''"8 
effective  our  own  nailonal  security  and  ittat 
of  thid  hemi.'-phere    i 

We   must  start  with   the  proposition  that 
the  national  Interest  of  the  American  people 
should  be  the  primary  concern  of  those  whom 
we    entru"=t    with    direction    of    our    Govern- 
ment     We    must    build    for   ourselves    forth- 
with a  position  of  mUitary  and  economic  de- 
fense   within  the  field  of  our  potential  con- 
trol, so   imposing   and  so   Impregnable   that 
no  aggressor   «ill    dare   assail   It,   either   di- 
rectly   or    indirectly— a    defense    which    will 
function  effectively  to  protect   us.  our  econ- 
omy, and  our  institutions,  regardless  cf  the 
changes    whicli    mav    come    about    In    other 
continents  as  a  result  of   the  tragic  events 
now    transplrlttg   in    Europe   and    Asia      The 
present  war  mtiy  be  short  or  It  may  be  long 
drawn   cut,   but    we  can    be  certain   that  Its 
post-war    effects    will    not    pass    within    cur 
time.     Our  national  policy  must  be  such  that 
It  can  cope  w6th  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and 
peace  alike,  antd  must  be  fashioned  with  that 
In    view     All    that    conduces    to    that    end 
must  be  retained  and  strengthened;  all  that 
does  not  accord  with  that  purpose  must  be 
thrust  away,  no  matter  what  Its  Individual 
appeal  or  desirability  may  seem 

If  we  are  substantially  In  accord  on  this 
concept  of  naftional  Interest  as  the  supreme 
need  of  national  policy,  many  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  deal  fall  naturally  into  place 
and  dictate  tttelr  own  solutions: 

I.    MIHTARY     DETXNSE 

Complete  Mlf -dependence  for  national  de- 
fense in  the  air,  on  the  land  and  sea  A  two- 
ocean  Navy  of  Its  equivalent  to  make  us  In- 
dependent of  the  navy  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try in  cur  reladions  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

it    ECONOMIC  DCPENSE 

The  Immediate  gearing  cf  our  Industry, 
agriculture,  transportation,  and  labor  to 
wartime  reqiiirem.ents,  under  a  Department 
of  Economic  ;Defense  clothed  with  adequate 
powers  and  unhampered  by  political  tamper- 
ing or  by  buttaucratiC  or  legalistic  -ed  tape. 

Developmeijt  of  new  resources  or  substi- 
tutes for  needed  essential  supplies  (tin,  rub- 
ber, mangantse,  etc.,  in  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  reasonably  adjacent  to  us. 

m,    DIPLOMATIC    DEFENSE 

Reorientation  of  our  foreign  policies  to  con- 
form to  the  paramount  objective  of  national 
security,  niillftary  and  economic.  ReafQrma- 
ticn  of  our  Historic  policy  of  no  entangling 
alliances  and  that  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Conservation  of  our  human  and  material 
resources  to  that  end 

rVt    INTERNAL    SI  KLlLlIt 

Reorganization  of  the  long-established  pro- 
tective system  as  the  basis  of  American  pros- 
perity and  social  stability,  and  In  particular 
its  extension  to  Insure  fully  the  maintenance 
of  a  prosperous  and  self-dependent  agricul- 
ture as  the  foundation  of  our  economic  system 
and  of  our  social  and  political  Institutions. 

IV.  FARM  POLICY 
t  agricultural  program,  as  ad- 
ministered by  Washington,  is  a  demonstrated 
failure.  We  should,  by  amendment  and  Im- 
provement of  existing  legislation,  make  man- 
datory certain  provisions  and  vigorously 
prosecute  them  administratively,  so  that  the 
following  shall  be  sustamed: 

The  restoration  of  farm  income  and  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
and  self-dependent  agriculture,  which  form 
the  essential  basis  'or  industrial  and  na- 
ti.  al  prosptrity.  employment,  and  security. 
Against  the  present  ogram  of  restricted 
production  and  increased  imports  of  com- 
petitive farm  products,  we  should  seek  to 
increase    farm    income    to    Its    proper    size 
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throufh  th«  m«dium  of  irr.ptovrd  piuri,  or.d 
Increased  sales  fiT  Amer.cai,  fatii:  ['fdu' ;.- 
1  lUt  ["oUitivi,  iii.d  '.[i.,  p:  .CH.  bi  !.i  I.!  t 
the  Ann  11.  all  n.aikei  K/i  the  Aniir.i.un 
farmer  by  tlie  limitation  t.  aeiuai  lequire- 
ment»  (by  tariffs,  q^uotas,  enib:.:,:  >s  .r  oth- 
«r\M6e)  of  Competitive  farm  in.;  :' >  t  sub- 
stitutes theiefur. 

2.  The  development  of  new  uses  lor  Amer- 
ican agricultural  produces  In  Industry  and 
commerce  and  the  development  in  the 
United  States  of  the  growth  ot  farm  com- 
modities or  their  substitutes  previously  im- 
ported. 

3  An  American  price  for  American  con- 
sumption. Independent  of  export  or  world 
prices.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  case  of 
surplus  crops  on  which  the  tariff  is  ineffec- 
tive until  such  time  as  he  home  market  is 
resto.ed  and  developed,  the  payment  of  bene- 
fit* upon  the  domestically  consumed  portion 
of  such  crops  to  compeniate  for  lack  of  tar- 
iff protection  and  to  Insure  a  fair  exchange 
value  with  the  products  farmers  buy  When 
this  parity  price  has  been  attained,  we  should 
provide  the  machinery  vhereby  the  farmers 
may  establish  a  self-sustaining  program, 
without  substantial  cost  to  the  Government, 
through  the  medium  of  an  equalization  lee. 
6Ul:stantially  as  provided  In  the  McNary- 
Haugcn  bill  of  1928 

4  Government  assistance  in  disposing  ol 
surpluses  in  foreign  trade  for  the  best  prices 
obtainable,  bargaining  for  foreign  markets 
selectively  by  countries  and  otherwise,  both 
as  to  exports  and  imports, 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  long-range  program 
for  conservation  of  the  ».oil  for  its  own  sake, 
as  distinguished  from  sclirmes  for  production 
control,  such  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  land-giant  colleges  or  other  responsible 
State  agencies  with  Federal  financial  and 
technical  assistance. 

6.  The  encouraeement  of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  cooperative  organizations 
to  decrease  the  price  spread  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  the  extension  of  com- 
modity leans  to  farmer?  on  a  sound  bflsls  to 
assist  in  carrying  sea;onal  surpluses  and 
the  encouragenient  of  crop  insurance  under 
proper  auspices 

,7.  The  encouragemen*.  of  the  better  financ- 
ing of  farm  mortgages  on  a  sound  basis 
through  recognized  public  and  private  agen- 
cies at  low  rates  of  interest  on  an  amortiza- 
tion plan,  to  the  end  that  farm  ownership 
may  be  more  widely  distributed  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  actually  work  the  land. 

VI     FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  FlNANCUL  POLICIES 

These  must  be  shaped  to  protect  and  sup- 
plement our  basic  naticnal  security,  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  policies  which  that  en- 
tails, and  the  internal  stability  on  which  na- 
tional security  must  rest.  We  should  con- 
centrate control  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
financial  activities  In  an  economic  defense 
board 

Foreign  trade  and  financial  policy  should 
be  based  upon  and  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  domestl<;  economic  objectives. 
These  objectives  are  the  protection  of  the 
American  market  for  American  agriculture. 
Industry,  and  labor,  and  the  protection  of 
Anierlcan  employment  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing. These  should  no*,  be  needlessly  exposed 
to  the  Impact  of  events  abroad  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  nor  should  American  re- 
covery be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  aca- 
demic whims  or  Internationalist  diplomacy, 
particularly  in  the  dlBcult  post-war  condi- 
tions with  which  we  shall  surely  be  con- 
fronted when  the  ml  lions  now  engaged  In 
warfare  and  in  war  production  return  to 
peacetime  production  and  trade  competition. 
Specifically,  there  sho  ild  be 

1.  A  reorganization  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion into  an  Economic  Defense  Board  as  the 


!f«p'  ri/'lbl*'  fXTutlve  authnnty  for  thf  e\m^- 
mi!.utu(i  nf  (orei(.fi  irbdf  aiiO  ftnsncihl  p'  liry 
i!i  the  lipht  o!  Ameriian  dotnestic  ii.terentr 
and  for  ihe  courdiiiuiioii  of  the  loteur.  c  lu- 
mercial  and  financial  actlvitiet  of  tlu  Fed- 
eral Government 

2  The  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  bookkeeping,  expressed  In 
simple  arithmetic,  covering  all  our  commer- 
cial and  financial  transactions  with  other 
nations,  as  an  essential  basis  for  determin- 
ing questions  of  foreign  trade  and  financial 
policy. 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  realistic  policy  of 
trading  In  the  national  Interest  under  a 
system  of  quotas,  and  of  selective  imports  and 
exports,  granting  tariff  or  other  trade  con- 
ce.sslons  only  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis,  thus 
returning  to  the  traditional  American  policy 
of  offering  to  all  nations  reciprocal  treat- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  conditional  most- 
favored-natlon  principle. 

4  Congressional  approval  of  all  general 
trade  agreements  which  have  been  or  may  be 
negotiated,  as  an  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  constitutional  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

A  method  by  which  this  program  may  be 
effected  Is  suggested  by  bills  Introduced  in 
the  current  Congress  by  S?nator  Vandenberc 
and  Congressman  Rot  O  WooDRtrFF.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  economic  defense  of  the  tJnited 
States.  Under  these  bills  all  Imports,  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial,  woufd  be  prohibited 
whenever  prices  were  less  than  reasonable 
American  prices  In  the  American  market  on 
competing  American  products  or  their  sub- 
stitutes 

To  summarize,  we  must  make  national  se- 
curity the  sole  criterion  of  our  national  poli- 
cies. We  should  seek  It  by  direct  military, 
economic,  and  diplomatic  measures  such  as 
are  outlined  above.  We  must  establish  it 
upon  a  firm  basis  of  Internal  stability,  to  at- 
tain which  a  sound  solution  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem Is  indispensable.  We  must  supplement 
that  Internal  stability  by  foreign  trade  and 
financial  policies  which  will  strengthen  and 
Insulate  that  stability  against  the  shocks  and 
strains  of  wartime  and  post-war  conditions. 

We  are  a  warm-hearted  and  courageous 
people.  We  must  be  cool-headed  as  well  if  we 
are  not  to  dissipate  the  heritage  of  our  fathers 
by  following  the  false  gods  of  foreign  inter- 
vention and  war.  Our  experience  in  Europe 
In  1917-19  was  a  costly  and  terrible  lesson  in 
the  futility  and  folly  of  Intervening  In  Euro- 
pean affairs.  Ame'ricans  should  not  have  to 
learn  that  lesson  nor  pay  that  price  a  second 
time,  for  the  price  is  the  blood  and  shattered 
lives  of  our  young  men  and  it  may  be  the 
permanent  loss  of  our  liberties  to  a  New  Deal 
dictatorship 

Our  aim  should  be  to  make  possible  to  all 
Americans  the  fullest  benefits  of  our  form  of 
government  as  granted  by  our  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  firtt  requisite  to 
this  aim  is  knowledge  based  on  reliable  and 
comprehensive  information,  so  that  we  may 
know  what  the  problems  are  and  consider 
them  fairly.  The  second  Is  a  realization  of 
the  principle  that  foreign  policies,  whether 
political  or  economic,  must  not  be  permitted 
to  destroy  or  impair  our  form  of  government 
or  our  standards  of   living 

The  question  bolls  down  to  this:  Shall  we 
take  advantage  of  our  position  of  geographic 
and  economic  security  and  contribute  to 
world  peace  and  prosperity  by  developing  our 
own  country  and  by  attending  to  our  own 
affairs,  or  shall  we  involve  our  Nation  In  for- 
eign wars  under  the  guise  of  protecting  a 
theory  of  foreign  trade  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  detrimental  to  our  welfare?  Shall 
we  dilute  cur  Nation's  strength  with  the 
worlds  weakness?  There  rests  our  choice. 
Settle  It  by  ba'.ljt.=  ,  net  bullets,  and  settle  It 
now  in  ilie  coming  electioiiS. 


B«  Prepared— Th«  Boy  Scooti  of  AmericA 
Do    Their    Good    Turn    tor    NatioDal 

Defenic 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

IN  THE   HCUbE   OF  REPRESENT.'\T1\-ES 


Thursday.  ScptcJhbcr  IS    1941 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motto 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amerua,  Be  pre- 
pared," might  well  be  the  cbj^Htive  of 
America.  Too  late  we  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  p.-otection  and  preservation 
of  our  own  democracy  we  must  be  pre- 
pared and  tha:  we  had  ni  elected  to  pro- 
vide the  essentials  <!  cu:  tnvn  nat.onal 
defense.  America  is  a  beehive  of  aciiviiy 
in  putting  our  productive  machine  into 
full  activity,  lurrung  out  the  tools  and 
instruments  and  materiel  .'^o  e.'-sennal 
to  protect  our  own  people  and  at  the  same 
time  defend  the  Western  Hemi.-phere 

Active  service  for  25  years  with  th(  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  PiVen  me  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  first  hand  the  growth 
and  achievements  of  this  great  youth 
organization,  which  has  for  ii.«  puipose 
the  building  into  the  liv^^  cf  the  youth  cf 
America  ideals  ol  genuint-  Americanism — 
the  things  for  which  we  as  a  nation  have 
stood  throughout  the  years.  If  the  ideals 
which  motivate  this  large  group  of  young 
Americans  could  be  made  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  men  of  tomorrow 
who  sh?.ll  rule  the  Nation.  America  Indeed 
would  be  safe.  In  the  receni  drive  to  col- 
lect aluminiun  from  a'.l  the  hcu.'-cholds 
of  America  with  which  to  overcome  a 
bottleneck  in  this  much-needed  material 
for  airplane  construction  the  Boy  Scout 
orpanization  ipam  came  to  the  front  and 
did  a  masterful  jeb. 

As  a  part  of  these  cbservations  I  in- 
clude the  following  comm<'ndation  of  the 
work  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  winch  appeared 
August  1,  1941,  in  the  Jamaica  <N.  Y.) 
Long  Island  Daily  Press: 

IFrom  the  Jariaica   (N,  Y  i  Lrne  Is-land  Dally 
Pre;«  of  August   1     1941  i 

WEI-L    DONE — THE    SCOt'TS    SHOW    RESULTS 

It  Will  not  be  giving  away  any  deiense 
secrets  to  report  that  the  boroughs  alumii.um 
drive  was  heading  for  a  flop  until  tiie  Boy 
Scouts  stepped  In  and  saved   It. 

Mobilized  overnlpht,  the  boys  did  a  re- 
markable Job,  a  dramatic  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  what  the  3ccuts  can  do  m 
an   emergency. 

What  they  have  done  they  can  dc  again 

We  believe  that  In  this  time  cf  emergency, 
the  Boy  Scouts  have  proved  themselves  to  ba 
much  more  than  a  knot-tyu.g,  light-a-fire- 
without-matches  orgpnization 

They  have  performed  a  man's  job,  an  Im- 
portant job.  and  they  performed  It  while 
their  elders  were  posing  m  front  cf  patriotic 
posters,  accepting  cbviouhly  brand-new  pots 
and  pans  frorri  pretty  c:rls 

In  2  days  the  Scouts  collected  more  than 
150.000  pieces  of  aluminum  They  went  on 
foot,  on  bicycles,  in  home-made  wagons,  la 
borrowed  trucks,  the  fair.:ly  car.  and  an  array 
of  other  ccnvpyanies  These  they  ailed  up 
and  went  back  for  mo:e. 
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Literaiiy,   they    rang    every  dcirbcU    in   the 

bOTTVgh 

The  result  it  'hat  Queens  ha«  made  more 

than   a   creditable   shcwn.g   in    the   aluminun:i 

<lrive 

Of  course  (tiur  orsar.iKntions.  notably  the 
Ami  nan  Legion  and  the  neighborhood  civic 
asscfiaf.ci  ~  d:d  their  part,  but  their  pcr- 
formanc.    palfs  iilcr.gside  the  Bov  ScCuts. 

Wh'.n  the  alununum  campaign  was  still  in 
the  discu«:sl:)n  stage  It  was  proposed  that  it 
sr.ould  be  handled  exclusively  by  the  Scouts, 
but  In  a  rush  ot  patriotic  fervor,  their  elders 
climbed  nn  the  delense  band  wagcu.  and  the 
bo\s  wtre   pushed  aside 

Alas  pets  and  pan?  cannot  be  collected 
With  .-pee:  ht's.  It  requires  perserverance  and 
h:ird  w-:k.  a  patient  docr-tc-docr  canvass. 

Give  that  J^ib  to  the  grownups,  and  it 
■would  take  days  and  days  of  committee  meet- 
lng>  to  set  organized  The  Scouts  did  It 
overni>?ht 

It  IS  comforting  to  know  that  the  Boy 
Bcout.s  of  Queens  live  up  to  their  motto;  "Be 
prt-part-d  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  a\>o  include  a  letter  from 
Mayor  LaGuardia  to  Dr.  James  E.  West, 
chief  Scout  ext'cuiive,  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation foi  the  excellent  service 
rendered  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  the  aluminum  campaign: 

City  of  Nfw  York. 
OmcT  (IF  THE  Mayor. 

September   9,   1941. 
Dr.  James  E    West, 

Chu'f  Scout  Executive 

Boy  Scouts  of  Amerwa. 

Sen-  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Dr  West.  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  fine  service  rendered 
by  the  Boy  Scout?  of  America  In  the  recent 
aluminum  campaign  Tlie  splendid  coopera- 
ilon  of  the  executives.  Scout  leaders,  and 
troops  in  collccung  aluminum  for  defense 
purposes  have  been  a  major  contribution  to 
tlie  success  of  the  campaign.  Their  generous 
support  of  this  program  is  another  evidence 
cf  the  fine  principles  and  high  standards 
which  identify  the  ^oy  Scouts. 

Our  Nation  Is  indeed  fortunate  In  having 
an  organizacicn  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  which 
fosters  the  principles  of  democracy  in  the 
hearts  of  our  youth,  and  which  Is  always  pre- 
pared to  help  in  '.he  defense  of  our  country 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  LaGuardia.  Mayor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  take  this 
opportunity,  publicly,  tc  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  I  am  sure  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation,  for  this  patriotic, 
unselfish  service  rendered  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  in  doing  their  bit  in 
aeeing  that  the  Nation  itself  is  prepared. 


The  St.  Lawrence  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  September  18.  1941 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  should 
be  read  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  be- 


cause it  points  out  a  condition  which  has 
been  passed  over  by  the  proponents  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project : 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  18. 
1941 1 

THE    ST     LAWSF.NCE    AND    LAIiOR 

Does  the  construction  of  a  huge  hydro- 
electric plant  create  much  work  or  little?  The 
an-wer  apparently  depeiids  on  the  plant  and 
it*  purpose  The  Grand  Coulee  enterprise 
was  heralded  by  the  adm.nistrat;on  as  a  been 
tc  lab.  :r  and  mdu.stry.  but  when  th--  merits 
of  the  8t  Lawrence  pr^;jjt'ct  were  presented 
by  the  adininistraiigiVs  advccate=  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Riv^iS  :"J<i  aartK,r?.  tiie 
amount  of  work  and  material  required  tt5  de- 
velop the  pow^r  p)o&sibiiit;es  cf  the  Interna- 
tional Rapid.-  and  to  dig  a  channel  fci  navi- 
gation from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
was  treated  as  if  it  were  almt/st  negl.gib'.e 

The  total  expenditures  for  labor,  material. 
and  equipment  required  m  the  ccnstructicn 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant 
from  1933  tc  February  1941  were  «128.450  OCO. 
Of  this  amount  35  p>ercent  went  to  labt-,r  at 
the  .--itc  and  of  the  remainder  90  percent  went 
for  wages  and  salaries  in  projjucing  raw  ma- 
terial.-, in  processing  and  fabricating  and  in 
transporting  finished  product.=  ,  Accordi::g  to 
the  Joint  board  of  engineers,  the  develop- 
ment cf  the  International  Rapids  for  power 
and  the  provision  of  a  deep  waterway  there 
will  cost  $266.17i),000 — an  estimate  which  is 
le.-s  than  half  that  of  ccmpeteiit  contractors. 
In  the  light  of  cumparative  cctts  it  is  clear 
that  as  much  labor  will  be  ne^'ded  at  the  In- 
ternational Rapids,  both  at  the  site  and  in 
far-distant  mills  and  factories,  as  the  build- 
ing of  the  Grand  Coulee  plant  and  its  irriga- 
tion facilities  demanded.  An  average  of  4  600 
men  worked  annually  lor  5  cut  of  the  7  yvars 
that  it  took  to  finish  Grand  Coulee  Hence 
General  Robins'  statement  before  the  He  use 
committee  that  not  more  than  10.000  men 
would  be  required  at  the  International  R.ap- 
ids  is  about  right.  But  these  10. 000  must  be 
supported  by  at  least  17.000  producers  ol 
materials  and  equipment.  Can  we  afTord  to 
divert  27.000  skilled  and  semiskilled  men 
from  overtaxed  industries? 

Three  years  ago  the  administration  would 
have  held  up  the  example  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  a  work  maker,  but  in  these  days  the  diver- 
sion cf  27.000  men  for  a  period  of  years  is 
regarded  as  something  Inconsequential. 


HJITORIAL  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


American  Foreifn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Septetnber  18,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  former  President 
Hoover,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  yesterday: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  Septemfcer  17, 

1941] 

Text    of    Hoovek's    Address    at    Chicago    on 

American  Policy 

After  10  weeks  of  observation  I  wish  aea:n 

to  speak  to  my  countrymen  upon  America  s 

relation  to  this  war.     I  shall  speak  analyti- 


cally and  dispassicnately,  for  cool  thinking  IB 
needed  now  as   ntver  befcre 

Since  10  weeks  ago  the  military  scene  In 
The  world  ha?-  Pi^.ormotisly  shifted  New  ob- 
jectives f<^r  'he  American  people  have  been 
advanced  The  Na\7  has  been  ordered  to 
start  shooting  Otir  people  are  bewildered 
and  divided 

No  one  will  decy  that  If  we  keep  up  this 
sTep-by-step  policy  it  will  lead  inevitably  to 
sending  our  sons  into  this  war.  Nor  will 
anyone  deny  that  the  realization  of  the  ob- 
jectives set  before  us  leads  to  that  same  fate. 
It  is  the  ultimate  end  of  this  road  that  must 
be  looked  at.  Anri  that  I  propose  to  discuss 
tonight. 

WAR  IP  TO  CONGHTSS 

But  before  I  ptoceed  let  me  make  certain 
matters  plain.    '  ' 

If  we  would  preserve  the  very  spirit  £f  free 
Institutions  American  boys  must  not  be  s^nD 
to  deatli  in  thig  war  without  the  specific 
declaration  by  thf  Congress.  Congress  should 
not  be  eliminated.  And  in  the  support  of 
free  Institutions  this  debate  myst  continue 
until  Congress  sh»ll  declare  war. 

Debate  on  war  find  peace  ought  to  be  lifted 
above  intolerance  and  accusation.  Those  who 
sincerely  and  openly  advocate  sending  our 
boys  into  this  war  are  entitled  to  respect. 
And  those  who  oppose  It  are  entitled  to  like 
consideration. 

I  hold,  and  99  percent  of  Americans  hold, 
that  totalltarlanasm.  whether  nazl-ism  or 
communism,  is  abominable.  Both  forms  are 
unmoral  because  they  deny  religion,  and 
there  is  no  sanctity  of  agreement  with  them. 
They  are  abhcrreot  because  of  their  unspeak- 
able cruelty  and  their  callous  slaughter  of 
millions  of  humao  beings.  I  abhor  any  Amer- 
ican cognpromlse  or  alliance  with  either  of 
them. 

THE  WAR  SITUATION 

A  cold  survey  of  this  world  situation  will 
show  that  the  dangers  of  ultimate  totali- 
tarian success  ar«  very  much  less  than  even 
10  weeks  aga.  'the  fratricidal  war  between 
Hitler  and  Stalin  Is  dailjL  weakening  botli 
dictators.  ^ 

Hitler  may  gain  from  Russia  some  supplies, 
but  he  now  faces  all  the  rest  of  Etirope  ex- 
hausted of  lis  pre-war  stocks  of  food  and 
material.  Although  he  has  won  unprece- 
dented military  victories,  he  has  kindled  be- 
hind him  a  constiming  fire  of  hate. 

It  is  now  evident  that  he  has  failed  to 
convert  to  nazi-ism  the  200.000.000  pecple 
that  he  has  Invtded.  He  cannot  recruit  a 
division  of  dependable  soldiers  among  them. 
They  hate  him.  If  he  occupiee  all  Russia  It 
Will  add  another  150.000.000  haters  Of  the 
160.000.000  people  in  Germany  and  its  allies, 
many  are  becomiag  weary  of  war  and  of  death. 

The  hate  of  Hitler  will  be  more  terrible 
than  the  blizzard  was  to  Napoleon.  His  king- 
dom cannot  llv«,  even  though  he  has  no 
military  defeat  oh  the  Continent. 

We  are  assured  Hitler  cannot  cross  the 
English  Channel  with  his  armies.  And  Eng- 
land is  even  more  impregnable  because  of  this 
breathing  spell  for  prcHluction  of  planes, 
tanks,  and  ships  and  our  increasing  aid  In 
war  tools.  Her  lt*s  cf  ships  and  supplies  at 
sea  has  greatly  ciecreased.  largely  due  to  her 
more  effective  ait  patrol.  And  she  dally  be- 
comes stronger  la  air  attack  on  Germany. 

dangebe  to  amkuca  less 

The  actual  dangers  to  America  are  less  to- 
day than  at  any  time  since  this  war  began. 

Thoughtful  men  agree  that  the  revolution 
m  weapons  makes  the  Western  Hemisphere 
impregnable  from  Invasion  by  Hitler  A 
statement  of  mine  some  time  ago  was  chal- 
let.ged.  But  it  has  been  more  than  confirmed 
by  Colonel  Phillips,  of  our  United  States 
Army  General  Staff,  who  recently  wrote; 

"The  bomber  lias  made  the  American  coast 
impregnable  to  invasK  n.  And  this  still  would 
be  true  If  our  Navy  were  Inferior  to  that  of 
any  Invading  povrer.  It  makes  It  possible  for 
this  country  to  Itisure  not  only  Its  own  con- 
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tlnental  territory     •     •     •     but     •     •     •     to 

Insure  the  impregnability  of  all  North  and 
Soutl":  America  " 

And  I  may  add  that  L"  Hitler  had  all  the 
shipyards  in  Europe  he  could  not  In  5  years 
build  an  armada  big  enough  even  to  start 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Hitler  Is  on  his  way  t<i  be  crushed  by  the 
vicious  forces  within  his  regime.  Patience  for 
tills  Is  far  better  than  sjjendlng  the  lives  of 
our  boys 

Under  any  American  policy,  whether  inter- 
ventionist or  nonlntervmtlonist.  In  either 
Europe  or  Japan,  if  we  have  common  sense 
we  will  concentrate  up)o;i  building  our  pro- 
duction, give  Britain  her  tools,  and  await  the 
development  of  all  these  forces,  both  east  and 
west 

FREEDOM    OF  I  HE   SEAS 

Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  last  Thursday  night 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  recent 
Incidents 

The  President  is  right  in  vigorous  protest 
at  firing  upon  American  warships  He  is 
right  in  protest  at  sinking  American  mer- 
chant ships  without  adtquate  protection  to 
the  crews,  even  thcugh  they  were  all  carrying 
contraband 

Any  definition  of  freedom  of  the  seas  in 
wartime  is  largely  academic  Britain  could 
not  accept  the  President's  definition  and 
carry  en  an  effective  blockade 

But  the  President's  policy  of  edging  our 
war-hips  into  danger  zones,  of  sending  Amer- 
ican merchant  ships  with  contraband  raises 
the  most  critical  of  all  questions 

These  steps  to  war  are  unapproved  and 
undeclared  by  the  Congress  That  is  not  In 
twrcord  with  the  spirit  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  Incidents  are  the  consequei.ce  of  vio- 
lating the  spirit  of  the  Neutrality  Act      There 

are  other  ways  than  going  into  this  war  to 
secure  reparation  for  transgression  of  our  just 
rights  and  respect  for  them 

PTIEEDOM      FOR     MANKIND 

The  basis  of  argument  of  these  who  would 
have  us  send  our  suns  into  war  has  greatly 
Shifted  in  the  last  2  months  The  increas- 
Ing  emphaslf  is  upon  our  moral  obligation  to 
send  our  boys  tc  war  In  order  to  establish 
freedom   for  all   men 

President  Roosevelt  on  January  6  ol  this 
year  stated  that  we  seek  "everywhere  in  the 
world"  freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  fear,  free- 
dom from  want  He  has  emphasized  this 
many  times  since 

On  August  12  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  Issued  their  Atlantic  state- 
ment They  expanded  these  points  by  9  more 
to  13  They  are;  No  annexations,  self-de- 
termination, self-government,  equality  of 
trade,  social  advancement,  some  sort  of  free- 
dom cf  the  seas,  abandonment  of  the  use  of 
force,  and  disarmament  of  aggressor  nations, 
and  permanent  peace. 

Two  weeks  ago  Mr  Roosevelt  again  re- 
ferred to  these  questions  and  "our  responsi- 
bility  to   build  a  democratic   world." 

I  believe  In  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  peace  In  the  wcrid  I  iiave  myself  urged 
and  prayed  and  worked  for  them  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  I  pray  that  they  may  yet 
come  to  the  world 

But  today  the  realistic  questions  which 
confront  us  are; 

.Can  America  Impose  these  four  freedoms 
upon  Eurcpe  and  Asia  by  sending  our  sons 
into  this  war? 

Can  America  Impose  the  nine  new  points  on 
the  world? 

Shall  we  not  lose  in  America  all  these  free- 
doms by  the  very  necessities  that  arise  if  we 
send  our  sons  into  this  war? 

VOICE    or    EXPERIENCE 

Here,  my  countrymen,  you  should  listen  to 
the  stern  voice  of  American  experience. 


Before  the  last  World  War  we  were  Indig- 
nant as  we  are  now  at  aggression  by  dictator 
governments  Our  sen^e  of  compassion  and 
Justice  was  aroused  on  behalf  of  the  victims 
We  believed  the  New  World  could  bring  to 
the  Old  a  new  order  of  justice,  right,  and 
freedom  We  would  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  We  would  fight  a  war  to  end  all 
war 

I  advocated  otir  Joining  In  that  war  I 
occupied  highly  responsible  positions  In  the 
war.  the  peace  and  its  aftermaths.  I  was 
part  of  these  events.  I  can  speak  from  facta. 
from   record,   from    personal  knowledge. 

President  Wilson  23  years  ago  In  his  14 
points  and  supplementary  provisions  net 
only  declared  every  one  of  all  the  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  principles  and  freedoms,  but 
Wilson  Included  still  more  freedoms  and 
protections  He  reflected  the  whole  Idealism 
of   America 

We  won  that  war  But  we  lest  the  peace. 
At  least  so  far  as  our  high  purpose  of  free- 
dom and  permanent  peace  was  concerned 
Europe  degenerated  into  a  hell,  the  brew 
from  which  poisons  the  earth  today. 

It  is  the  causes  of  this  failure  in  the  last 
World  War  that  are  important  for  us  to  ex- 
amitie  now 

The  causes  of  that  failure  of  only  23  years 
ago  He  far  deeper  than  the  viclousness  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  or  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  The  causes  of  that  failure 
lie  deep  In  the  Invisible  forces  which  domi- 
nate and  vibrate  through  the  races  wliich 
comprue  the  millions  of  people  of  Europe 

To  most  Americans  Europe  consists  of  mag- 
nificent cities,  cathedrals,  cafes,  art,  music, 
literature,  great  universities  and  monuments 
to  heroism  and  human  progress  Men  among 
them  have  fought  and  died  for  liberty,  to 
lift  the  dignity  of  man  From  them  ail  we 
have  received  magnificent  heritage  of  human 
thought. 

But  other  forces  make  the  fates  of  these 
people.  Here  are  400.000.000  people  on  the 
continent  divided  Into  26  races  They  are 
crowded  cheek  by  Jowl  In  an  area  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  United  States.  Suppose 
each  of  26  of  our  States  had  its  own  language, 
its  own  racial  inheritance,  its  cwn  economic 
and  political  problems 

And  suppose  through  all  these  races  for 
centuries  have  surged  the  forces  of  national- 
ism, ol  Imperialism,  of  religious  conflict, 
memories  of  deep  wrongs,  ol  age-old  hates, 
and  bitter  fears. 

Suppose  each  had  its  own  army  and  around 
each  of  these  states  was  a  periphery  of  mixed 
populations  that  made  exact  boundaries  on 
racial  Hues  hopeless.  The  outcries  of  sepa- 
rated minorities  would  be  implacable  and 
unceasing  cause  of  war  Suppose  they  all 
had  different  forms  of  government  and  even 
where  It  was  a  democratic  form  It  was  class 
government      That  would  be  Europe 

struggles  of  evrope 

The  standards  of  living  of  these  great 
masses  of  people  in  Europe  are  at  the  very 
base  of  the  struggle  for  bare  existence  Eco- 
nomic rivalry,  setting  up  of  barriers  to  trade, 
the  desire  for  elbow  room  In  growing  nations, 
and  the  pressure  of  low  living  standards  force 
quarrels  and  grabs  for  territory  for  exploita- 
tion of  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  periodically  there  boils  up  aniong 
these  people  some  Pled  Piper  with  sliver 
tongue  calling  some  new  Utopia  Or  the  new 
Man  on  Horseback  calls  his  race  to  wars  of 
aggression  and  ambition.  Indeed,  with  a 
vicious  rhythm  these  malign  forces  seem  to 
drive  nations,  like  the  Gadarene  swine,  over 
the  precipice  of    war 

In  contrast,  here  m  America  during  these 
400  years  since  our  beginnings  we  have  grown 
steadily  apart  from  the  Ideas  of  Europe. 
Every  one  of  our  ancestors  came  here  to  get 
away  from  this  dread  turmoil  Ours  has  been 
a   continent   of    magnificent    resources   from 


which  we  have  obtained  a  greater  ease  of  life 
Freed  of  Europ<»an  hates  and  fears  of  great 
armies  on  our  borders  we  have  develcpcd  r.ew 
concepts  of  liberty,  of  morals,  and  govern- 
ment 

Mr  Wilson's  14  points  and  supplementary 
provisions  had  before  the  armistice  been 
formally  accepted  by  both  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans  as  thi?  basis  of  world  peace  One 
of  the  most  painful  chapters  in  American 
history  was  th'?  antagonism  to  these  Ideas 
by  Allied  statesmen  the  mcmeiit  the  war 
was  won 

NE^V    WORLD    CONCEPTS 

But  the  whole  cincipts  which  the  New 
World  brought  to  the  Old  were  at  conflict 
With  the  grim  forces  tliat  faced  European 
statesmanship. 

The  victoru>us  Allies  In  Eurcpe  were  Im- 
poverished. They  had  sufTered  dreadful 
butcheries  and  wrongs  Tliey  demanded 
revenge,  punlsliment,  culcnies.  and  money. 
Their  statesmen,  representing  their  peoples. 
were  not  free  agents  to  make  peace  upon 
President  Wilson's  basis 

A  thousand  years  of  history,  fear,  and  hate 
demanded  and  obtained  seats  at  that  peace 
table  They  will  sit  at  the  next  peace  table 
of  Europe,  and  America  will  be  Just  as  foreign 
at  that  table  at:ain 

President  Wilson  made  a  valiant  fight  for 
his  new  order  lor  mankind  But  It  was  the 
collision  of  warm  Idealism  born  in  a  New 
World  against  the  glacial  forces  of  the  Old 
World.  The  treaty  would  have  been  worse 
but  for  Wilson 

It  was  not  the  League  of  Nations  which 
brought  calamity  In  the  world  It  was  the 
eternal  malign  forces  of  Eur.  pe 

Mr  Churchll..  himself  had.  with  his  usual 
bluntuess.  said  3  years  ttgo,      Hitier  s  success, 

and.  Indeed,  his  survival  as  a  political  force, 
would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the 
lethargy  and  felly  of  the  French  and  British 
Governments  since   ti.e   war   ' 

AMERICAN     IDF.\S     OF     FRETDi 'M 

American  id '-as  of  freedom  and  govern- 
ment are  the  result  ol  ."-..'w  growth  m  the 
hearts  of  people.  It  takes  decbdts  and  cen- 
turies They  cannot  be  imposed  by  words, 
no  matter  how  eloquent.  They  cannot  be 
Imposed  by  force  They  cannot  be  imposed 
upon  nations  by  treaties  any  mere  than  they 
can  be  imposed  by  battle.  We  tried  it  once 
under  the  most  perfect  setting  of  triumphant 
victory  over  aggression,  and  with  all  the 
power  and    prestige   of   America 

The  stern  voice  of  experience  says  that 
America  cannot  impose  its  freedoms  and 
ideals  upon  the  26  races  of  Europe  or  the 
world  We  should  not  again  sacrifice  cur  sens 
for   that   proved    wlll-o'  the-wisp 

Maintaining  peace  is  a  separate  problem 
While  we  cannot  impose  freedom.  America 
can  and  must  take  part  in  maintaining  peace 
in  the  world  We  can  contribute  more  tc  it 
If  we  are  not  exliausted  morally,  ecrnoml- 
cally.  and  militarily  by  ser.d;i;g  our  boys  into 
this  war  I  hope  to  discuss  it  at  some  future 
time 

The  first  trench  In  tlie  battle  for  the  four 
freedoms  Is  to  maintain  them  In  America. 
That  rests  upon  fidelity  not  ciiily  to  the  letter, 
but  to  the  spirit,  of  constitutional  g;  vcrn- 
ment  Failure  of  Congres.?  tu  assert  its  re- 
sponsibilities or  for  the  Executive  tc  take 
warlike  steps  withjut  the  appro\al  of  the 
Congress  Is  a  direct  destructi^  n  of  the  safe- 
guards of  freedom  We  are  on  the  way  to 
weaken  these  freedom.*-  in  America  — i;ot  to 
strengthen  them 

Freedom  of  speech  arid  expre'jsior.  are  being 
Stifled  by  war  phcbia  right  n^  w  in  the  United 
States 

FIFTH    FREEDOM    ECONOMIC 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  fifth  freedom  That 
Is   economic  freedom      Freedom   for   men    to 
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choose  their  own  callings,  to  accumulate 
property  in  protection  of  their  children  and 
old  age.  freedom  of  private  enterprise  that 
doet  not  Injure  others  The  other  (our  free- 
doms will  not  survive  withcut  this  one 

A  largo  number  of  the  men  admin '.sterlng 
our  preparedne*.*  program  do  not  believe  In 
thu  freedom  Wun  a  long  war—and  U  will 
be  hag  If  we  put  our  boys  Into  it— then 
their  methods  with  the  inevitable  debt.  Intta- 
ticn.  unemployment,  and  demorallaed  agri- 
culture Will  make  us  over  into  state  social- 
Ism    probably   under  some  other  name 

And  Usteti.  my  countrymtn  to  ftiuMhei 
voice  lif  experience  Freedom  frv-^m  want  wus 
never  won  by  a  war 

•n»«  last  World  War  coat  ua  lorty  DilUua*  In 
debt  and  taxes  In  3  years  Since  then  we  have 
paid  another  fvrtv  bi. lions  in  interest  and  m 
lupport  of  «t»  di^iWed  it*  widow*,  t^rv^hans^ 
and  wteraws  We  may  a--=»un>e  one-thurd  ol 
©ur  people  are  tticJay  underhoused.  underle<i. 
undert-Kthed  and  underrdurated 

And  th#  liwt  war  wn»  lately  th«  caxis*  ot 
that  p»>verty  Tt>»>*  ?*<»«>»♦  >>«v»  no  tmdom 
troiTi  want  Bxit  had  w»  u»d  thos*  eighty  toll- 
Hens  tor  them  twtead  of  war  «♦  ctnild  have 
given  every  tamiW  ol  them  a  nnxlrm  n\-e- 
room  house  as  a  gift  with  all  U»  gadget  s  W« 
could  have  given  every  per«on  of  them  as  a 
gift  a  whole  outfit  ot  new  clothes  oiK«  «very 
year  since  that  war  We  could  have  given 
every  family  of  them  as  a  gift  1  pounds  of 
meat  and  7  pounds  ot  bread  every  week  ever 
since  that  war  We  could  have  wiped  out  the 
one-rx)m  schoolhouses  We  could  have  built 
a  modern  clinic  in  every  backward  county 
And  we  would  still  have  money  left 

Preedom  from  want  comes  alone  from  keep- 
ing out  of  war  Underfed,  underhoused.  un- 
dcrclothed,  undereducated  people  are  the  in- 
evitable product   of  war 

POSITION  or  RUSSU 

There  are  certain  backgrounds  upon  which 
all  freedom  in  America  must  refit. 

Ru&>!ia  Is  rightly  defending  herself  against 
aggression  But  when  It  comes  to  sending  our 
sons  into  this  war  we  are  confronted  with 
something  else  We  need  to  take  a  long  lock. 
Rtissla  Is  also  an  aggressor  nation  against  de- 
mocracy And  what  happens  to  the  millions 
of  enslaved  people  of  Russia  and  to  all  E^lrope 
and  to  our  own  freedoms  if  we  send  our  sons 
to  win  this  war  for  communism? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  and  igaln  today  are 
not  the  only  times  we  have  been  troubled  by 
these  eruptions  of  dictatorships  in  Europe 

Some  Americans  have  perhaps  forgotten 
that  we  had  a  vigorous  interventionist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  urging  us  to  Join 
England  In  combat  with  Napolecn  That  in- 
terventionist movement  was  led  by  Fisher 
Ames,  a  Journalist  of  that  day.  one-time  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  said  to  have  been  pre- 
vented only  by  Illness  from  becoming  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  The  leader 
against  Joining  In  war  was  one  Thomas  Jefler- 
Bon 

Fisher  Ames  thought  Jefferson  was  reac- 
tionary and  did  not  realize  the  modern  forces. 
Ames  insisted  that  Napoleon  would  dominate 
the  world,  including  the  United  States  He 
was  full  of  pungent  phrases 

I  give  a  collection  of  them;  "1  am  sure  we 
are  to  be  subjugated  by  Bonaparte."  "Let  no 
man  in  America  deceive  themselves  If  Bona- 
parte prevails  (in  Europe)  we  will  be  his 
vassals"  "We  shall  be  reduced  to  slavery  ' 
"In  case  Europe  accepts  peace  and  chfilns  we 
of  the  United  Sutes  are  ripe  and  rotten  for 
servitude  and  tribute  "  "Britain  flghts  our 
battles."  "One  single  hope  of  security  is  the 
Briush  Navy  "  "If  Russia  Is  disarmed,  how 
Icng  will  It  be  before  England  will  be  done 
tor^'  "We  are  infatuated  enough  to  think 
America  is  a  hiding  place  for  liberty." 


And  Ames  had  some  accomplishment  In 
name  calling  Generally,  he  felt  Je3erson  and 
Madison  and  Monroe  were  the  filth  column 
of  that  day  He  says  of  them.  "Our  nt  isy 
liberty  men  are  eager  for  power  and  mdilTir- 
ent  nlDout  the  fall  of  our  country  " 

And  in  thObC  times  ours  was  a  pviny  nation 
of  less  people  than  New  York  City  tod.iy 
Except  for  the  Fisher  Ameses  the  Anicricai\s 
of  that  day  were  not  scarrd 

PROCRAM    or   ACTION 

As  the  situation  stands  toti.'\y.  we  can  sum 
up  certain  bases  upon  which  American  p<  U- 
cies  shotiKI  be  prrd.catrd 

1  If  we  prepare  «-e  cannot  be  invaded  th  r 
our  tvoncmlc  life  be  dancen^usly  imp.Mred 

2  Ei.^lund  can  prevent  invasion  of  her 
shores  if  we  *{lve  her  the  ttx^ls,  and  even  war- 
slufs  Without  our  ser.dlni:  our  Nn*^  to  de;i'h 
either  en  ships  or  l.-ind 

3  Hitlrr  IS  on  the  way  to  be  cr\isli«d  by 
the  vtc;ous  fcrt^s  wuhiu  hi*  own  rrcune 

4  We  h«\T  pn^y-ed  bv  bitter  exivriei.cf 
that  It  is  a  ^l^il^ty  U^t  uj  to  try  '.o  snivwse 
freedom  and  )\>stice  up^^n  The  w>T;d  by  wnr 

6  The  Ideas  and  ideals  of  the  wts*  c.>n 
jrn^w  and  spread  «br«->«d  bv  our  drmonstr.x- 
Hon  In  ovir  own  cruntry  They  will  die  ;n  tl-e 
world  it  the  freetH^ms  shall  tHX^  me  w^nkei>ed 
or  die  in  America 

6  To  seiid  our  sons  into  this  war  must 
also  t>e  weighed  In  the  scales  of  future  Anirr- 
ica  Should  we  not  weigh  in  this  scale  the 
dead  and  maimed'  Should  we  not  weigh  the 
one-third  of  underfed,  ur.dernoun.>hed. 
underhoused.  urd  reducated  Am.ericans  frr 
another  generation  that  will  be  Inevitable' 
Should  we  not  weigh  the  loss  of  our  own 
freedoms? 

CONSTRUCTIVE    POUCY    IDEAS 

And  where  do  these  facts,  reasons,  and 
conclusions  point? 

What  is  the  constructive  policy  for  Amer- 
ica? Is  It  isolation?  Is  it  intervention? 
Neither  Is  possible      Neither  Is  wisdom 

We  must  have  impregnable  defense  This 
defense  must  include  the  other  20  nations  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  That  is  not  isola- 
tion 

We  must  give  the  tools  ot  aeleixse  ic  the 
democracies     That  is  not  isolation 

We  should  reserve  our  strength  that  unex- 
hausted we  may  give  real  aid  to  reconstruc- 
tion and  stabilizing  of  peace  when  Hitler 
collapses  of  his  own  overreaching  That  Is 
neither  isolation  nor  intervention 

We  can  do  our  greatest  service  to  civiliza- 
tion by  strengthening  here  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  free  institutlcns  and  tree  men 
and  women  That  is  not  isolation  It  is  a 
service  to  all  mankind 

But  to  .send  our  boys  out  to  kiU  That  is 
intervention 

We  hear  much  urging  to  national  unity. 
We  could  easily  get  unity — 

If  we  .-^topped  calling  names 

If  we  directed  our  preparedness  policies  to 
the  minimum  Interference  with  econcmlc 
freedom 
j  If  we  gave  aid  to  democracie,*  aicne  ol  Eu- 
j  rope  and  Asia,  and  gave  it  generously 
I  If  we  stopped  provocative  steps  that  may 
i    take  our  sons  Into  war 

If  no  warlike  step  be  taken  and  no  agree- 
ment be  made  that  is  not  submitted  to  the 
Congress  If  the  Congress  decides  for  war. 
then  we  accept  it 

I  believe  real  unitv  can  be  had  among  the 
American  people  in  these  proposals 

Let  us  never  forpet  we  came  over  the  ccean 
to  the  oasis  of  lil>erty  We  extended  this 
oasis  greatly  by  mighty  streams  of  freedom. 
I  They  were  dug  and  builded  by  the  tml  of 
cur  fathers  and  defended  with  their  blood 
Are  we  now  to  march  out  Into  the  desert  of 
European  war  and  see  the  woUs  cf  freedom 
dried  up  behind  usf 
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Anti-Som.ti^ni  wr,y  th'  m  -t  contemptible. 
•Ts  ::  w  .  ,  -  *nr  nv  st  dcicernus,  ot  s'.l  the 
we:ip<  n>  .1.  '■'..•'  8rm<  t>  with  which  HitUr 
subM.r*.,a  Vf::n.\:.\  iii.o  set  out  to  enslave 
the  w-jrld  .\::(i  {;  m  Mne  immemorial  the 
n^e;ii.t-;  •  ■  i  :t.  >t  c>  ntempt ible.  as  *ell  as 
the  safe.st  i^i.d  e.isiest  excus*  of  those  who 
have  jpre;:d  ti.i.^  poisun—  whether  Nazis  or 
their  sympathizers  or  their  counterparts  In 
other  times  and  places — has  been  tne  pre- 
tense that  the  poisoner  was  really  only  a 
great-heaiti  d  frier.d  of  the  Jew-,  trying  to 
save  them  from  the  prejudices  which  their 
"i*ri'.vihdum  or  their  "excesses  would  other- 
wise arouse  One  encountered  It.  ad 
nausaem.  in  the  early  days  of  the  Hitler  move- 
ment In  Germany:  one  has  met  it  over 
and  over  again  elsewhere  Its  viciousness  is 
apparent;  it  is  an  obvious  and  despicable  de- 
vice for  spreading  the  bigotry  It  pretends  to 
combat,  let  this  is  the  precise  defense  which 
Senator  Nte  has  raised  against  the  plain  in- 
ference that  the  isolationists'  precious  "in- 
vestigation" into  the  motion-picture  industry 
Is  primarily  an  attempt  to  light  the  fires  of 
Nazi  anti-Semitism  in  aid  of  a  cause  already 
desperate 

Senator  Nye.  America  First,  and  the  other 
isolationist  leaders  alone  know  their  own  in- 
ner motives.  Others,  endeavoring  to  assess 
them,  can  only  look  at  the  evidence  Tbey 
can  only  Infer  that  the  Increasing  persistence 
with  which  the  anti-Semuic  poison  has  ap- 
peared in  Isolationist  pronouncements  Is  not 
an  accident  It  was  hardly  an  accidental 
choice  of  names  when  Senator  Wheeler  in  an 
Isolationist  speech  as  long  ago  as  last  Febru- 
ary, was  deftouncing  "political  control  by  a 
financial  oligarchy,  whether  it  be  the  Thys- 
sens  and  Krupps  in  Germany,  the  Rothschilds 
in  England  find  France,  the  Sasscons  in  In- 
dia and  China,  or  the  Morgans,  the  Warburgs. 
the  Kuhn-L<iebs,  and  other  International 
bankers  in  the  United  States  '  One  cannot 
fo.-get  Senator  Nte  s  speech  on  August  1  in 
St    Louis: 

"Who  Ls  ijushing  and  hauling  America  to 
plunge  us  into  this  war?  Who  are  the  men? 
Who  is  putting  up  the  money  for  all  this 
propaganda?  ♦  •  •  I  havent  the  time  to 
name  all  those  contributingVo  our  march  to 
war.  but  I  wall  tonight  name  some  ol  them  ' 

Out  of  thousands  he  might  have  selectia. 

he  actually  gave  17  names  of  men  prominent 

In   the   motion-picture   Industry    ail   Jewi&a 

sounding  (tHat  at  least  two  are  aclually  noo- 

j    Jews  was  nol  explained  i  and  caretuily  omit- 

I   ting  the  names  of  non-Jewish  execativ.s  o| 
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equal  importance  In  some  o!  ti^e  very  com- 
panies to  which  he  referred  The  fact  that 
the  present  "investigation"  has  been  hastily 
broadened  to  bring  in  the  names  of  a  few 
non-Jewish  motion-picture  people  does  not 
remove  the  impression  made  by  this  speech 

One  remembers  America  F:r-t  s  stutement. 
appearing  In  the  Dalh  News  ht:e  <  n  Septem- 
ber 6.  citing  those  who  wae  utt.ick'.i.g  it. 
Among  the  thousands  or  hvindreds  ol  thou- 
sands of  non-Jews  who  might  h;ne  been  ii^od 
as  examples.  America  Fir>t  silecied  m  uddi- 
tlon  to  British-bTn  Dr  Fmnk  KimcU'^d  tl^.r-e 
Jews  and  a  sptaker  tx'lcrv  tlie  Jtwi'h  A  .ir 
Veterans  After  this.  Mi  Lii:di^<rgh  s  virtu- 
ally unconcealed  app^^i  to  u^.ll-^(!:  •.:;■.  .*i 
dRja  later  could  not  t)e  regaitua  ..-  .»n  ;  .1 

tptSQde:  and  the  motion-p.cuirv  uuevu.i- 
tlQfB.  beglnnihi?  with  Sen.nor  Nri  s  pio- 
nounct-ment  that  "tout  names  each  that  of 
one  ot  the  Jewish  faith,  each  tuieijin-lKiru'* 
*re  "primrtrilv  rt«sponsible  tor  ptA.^p!»n,A«da  U> 
the  motion-picture  field"  could  take  on.  de- 
spite all  the  :j-i-nj»»or^$  ^■>rote>i«iion>,  but  one 
luteipretnluai 

Mam  kv.-i!ath>ni-'.-  au  i  ,uit»«^mitic. 
we  are  jrted  to  c\>nv"r<ie  lua  H\e  e\irtence 
that  their  ie,"»dcr.»  an.-  delibeuuo;y  tAkin>:  up 
this  de*plc«ble  di'^ruptive.  and  profoundly 
inhuman  and  un- American  weapon  to  twl- 
st?r  a  lost  cause  Is  too  slrtng  to  be  disre- 
g;\rdcd;  and  there  is  no  non-Jewish  American 
deserving  the  name  who  will  not  turn  from 
that  business  with  loathing 
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OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 


Thursday.  Sip'cvibcr  IS.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HE\'     JOHN    C     FRIEDL.   S     J. 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mi  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extenci  my  rtmaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  Latac  Day  address  by 
Rev.  John  C  Friedl.  S  J.,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Social  Reconstruction  of 
Rockhurst  College,  Kansas  City  Mo.,  be- 
fore, a  meeting  of  the  Omaha  Central 
Labor  Union,  Omaha  Ntbi.,  on  Septem- 
ber 1  of  thi5  year,  as  foUr.ws: 

I  believe  we  are  all  alike  in  this,  that  we 
share  a  certain  uneasiness  about  our  Im- 
pending future.  We  are  uneasy  about  our 
foreign  affairs;  we  are  uneasy  about  our  do- 
mestic affairs  Though  with  something  of  a 
sigh  of  relief  labor  tells  Itself  that  it  is  now 
in  the  saddle,  it,  too,  is  uneasy  about  Its  own 
future  because  It  Is  uneasy  about  the  very 
soul  of  our  national  existence,  our  democ- 
racy, on  which  lt«  continued  well-being  so 
urgently  depends 

The  note  of  emergency  about  our  foreign 
affairs  Is  but  a  momentary  distraction  from 
those  greater  long-range  problems  of  our 
Internal  national  hfe  which  clamor  for  so- 
lution. Put  off  as  we  may  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing, come  It  will  Our  only  hope  is  that  we 
will  meet  It  Intellectually,  spiritually,  and 
psychologically  prepared  It  Is  this  obliga- 
tion of  preparation  fcr  wh.it  Is  to  come  that 
I  propose  to  di^u.<s  »;rh  y.  u 

*  NTw  rR\  roR  t.\Boa 

Before  all  else  we  nui-t  r^  r  k'l.ire  that  we 
are  euterlug  «  new  tia.     Iha.b^  ^^^  uc\cr 


again  be  Just  as  they  were  We  are  moving 
out  of  old  conditions  anci  cid  bcuil  and  eco- 
nomic surroundings  I  ccuiri  c.te  hundreds  of 
important  men  the  wxrld  over  who  have  Fnld 
this  very  thing  But  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  world,  at  the  woild  s  iL'^tenlng  post,  there 
IS  ever  an  ob>er\er  whose  vision  is  not 
cramped  by  Internet. .n-.a)  b'  ulIuMcs,  racial 
groups  economic  uucrt\»ts,  ui.^l  ikcogrnphlc 
hemispheres;  one  who  surveys  events  as  the 
world's  most  ol\tc;;\f      V.^rver 

We  have  the  ,..•,<  P.  pe  l\i:s  XI  to  thank 
for  this  rapid  and  \ery  cv-i-ci^e  «naU>ls  of  ihe 
cimtem}Kiraiy  sn  ne  "There  is  no  cenying." 
he  said  3  ye     -  "that  the  world  has  en- 

tered upoo  oi.c  .1  ihc^se  tran-ition  periods,  of 
unre*t.  of  qv>ee.tionlns  of  iU.s<.>nentatKin.  and 
conllict  which  l.n'.  i  In,;;  Wei:  described  as 
turning  p^nnts  .:  :..'V:\  Let  u>  accept 
that  as  a  tact,  us  >:rnpt\  and  .>is  catecunc*Uy 
as  he  puts  It  thtre  ;>nd  let  Utxvr  build  Its 
iKiua*  •ccordia^ly 

DoM  that  mean  tlwkt  «y  timst  hv>Kl  with 
the  mdicAls  that  oxtt  tr;>dituuial  Amer;can 
wajr  ot  IU«  n  on  the  '•m>r  out.  that  our  aoctal. 
economic  «Ad  pcUttcal  dfmocniuc  conc«pt« 
must  jrMd  t,  v  tne  new  (om.  aay.  ot  totali- 
tiiinnlim.  whether  i^  a  dasa.  or  ot  so-called 
maiMgert  and  econonilc  ciK>rdin«tors.  or  of 
some  one  s»;-<^vi;  m.-ui  sj>oaking  for  an  all- 
powerful  St;  :»        Far  lT<\m  It 

We  need  to  save  the  American  way  to  the 
extent  that  It  1>  worth  saving  We  want  to 
save  It  a*  any  alert  busines.sman  would  want 
to  save  a  going  concern,  prepared  to  sacrifice 
whatever  does  not  contribute  to  its  well- 
being  We  want  to  save  our  American  de- 
mocracy not  only  from  the  threat  of  foreign 
domination  but  also  from  the  danger  of  an 
Internal  break-up  through  lazy  apathy  and 
half-hearted  concern  over  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, and  the  Jittery  impulse  that  prompts 
so  many  unthinking  people  to  grasp  at  any 
quack  social  formula  that  promises  a  general 
panacea. 

Our  problem  is  to  restore  human  affairs  in 
this  country  to  a  satisfactory  state  without 
sacrificing  the  essential  framework  of  our 
democracy.  To  save  what  is  good  in  our 
present  economy  of  democratic  enterprise 
based  on  a  legitimate  profit  motive  and  the 
natural  right  of  private  ownership,  we  must 
first  get  to  know  and  recognize  entwining 
abuses,  and  then  steel  ourselves  to  be  willing 
ruthlessly  to  cut  these  abuses  away. 

What  Is  basically  good  In  this  going  con- 
cern of  ours  must  be  thoughtfully  and  con- 
scientiously preserved  in  the  face  of  muddled, 
subversive,  or  revolutionary  thinking.  This 
takes  study:  and  study  takes  time  and  sac- 
rifice Here,  precisely,  is  where  the  obligation 
to  prepare  ourselves  Intellectually  lor  our 
new  era  falls  squarely  on  the  employer  and 
employee,  on  management,  white-collar 
worker,  or  wage  earner,  on  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture 

But  were  you  to  ask  me  on  what  one  group 
falls  the  greatest  responsibility,  I  would  put 
my  finger  on  him  who  works  for  a  living  in 
city.  town,  or  village,  because  he  is  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  because  the  men  and  wom- 
en, the  sons  and  daughters  of  labor,  have, 
up  to  this  point,  been  the  solid  backbone  of 
our  traditional  American  democracy. 

Whereas  on  Labor's  leadership  much  de- 
pends, much  more  depends  on  its  rank  and 
file.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  a  local  union 
usually  gets  only  the  leadership  which  It 
deserves.  And  if  we  insist  that  trade-union- 
ism is  good  for  democracy,  that  it  is  social 
and  economic  democracy  In  action,  then  if 
there  Is  any  democratic  value  In  lO.OOO  000 
trade-unionists  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
It  is  only  to  the  extent  that  they  (1)  drop 
their  lazy  apathy  In  things  which  concern 
their  own  local  first  of  all  [2)  measure  care- 
fully the  national  repercvssions  to  any  local 
action  they  may  take  (?»  stn-k  the  greater 
good  of  the  greater  number  in  the  whole 
house  of  labor,  rather  in  the  whole  houic  of 


democracj     wh.ich    is   siiosrantially    the   s.irnc 
thing 

A    TOWN     H.^Ll.    ri>R    L.VUOR 

Ni>cd  I  say  that  this  requires  iiitellipent 
thought  and  planning  '  That  i>  \vh\  »  ^jnater 
resp*.)ns.ibility  re,-ts  on  tlu\-e  who  are  sup^)v».sed 
demiH-ratUnll\  to  ehvt  unci  instruct  their 
official  spokejtr.ei;  in  tlu  \er\  field  rv>vind 
which  their  d.i:,\  !;\f^  re\o;\e  haiuely,  then 
Job  Thttf*  whv  J  ..y  thel.  ui.KH  dues  cannot 
let  their  obligations  stop  llu  ir  It  was  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  K  \v  e'.b  oi  dynamic 
unionism  among  i\.<  ;..i.k  i^ni^i  h'.e  when  Ux.il 
uj>.">n  local  h.id  t^'  iimu>;ur.ito  a  hv>tem  ^f 
fines  m  order  to  get  the  nien.l>er'»liip  tc  attend 
what  nught  well  l>e  al^<  r'>  own  town-ha'l 
meeting 

Today  labor  nui>t  s:*.  drwn  .nt  t.'ie  c^infer- 
ence  table  and  m.-^tch  w.i*  .uui  Mu'suitv  with 
the  paid  repreaentatixe  ^t  n*  em.oXners  and 
with  the  spi*e«men  of  it»  tKnvrnro«Mi  Tho 
old  hit-and-miss  i»4.-r>>en».  nts  ;»nd  b  :a.<-v- 
km,»c>i  <  o<  ;  !.^  pr>  "unuil^h  ar^  on  their 
way  \;'.  l!<  d.u  I  Ihi-  tienvv -hji:ni«Hl 
bUMti' "  'T ; ■•,  M  ; ':(! .\.  J  I'uitMn,;  l«lx>t  law- 
yer—>.-,u  v•..^^  vx:.  ju>i  w  >r.t  lnun  new 
triclt»— 4s  ov^  The  call  U  tv\r  «  new  ty{H» 
ot  leadership,  hl(:hly  intelligent,  Iwt-s-phti'd 
and  adopt  m  the  new  appr\>ACl\  to  scttlir.g 
disputes  and  carrying  on  the  lefitimate  busi- 
ness ot  the  brotiicrhixxt  Tl.e  (resvunp*  ;on 
Is  that  .these  will  be  youncer  n.  i.  th.'ugh 
not  nectssarily  so 

Many  of  the  older  lead*  r^  (.:i\o  (•■■■':rn 
Into  a  rut.  or  have  entrenclied  thern.Mhos 
in  self-perpetuating  dynasies  which  have 
made  truly  democratic  elections  in  the 
unions  a  farce  Many  a  local  union,  loo, 
has  sacnflced  efBclency  in  tl.e  connuct  of  its 
ofBcial  business  and  in  the  formulation  cf 
its  policies  by  regarding  many  oi  Its  ofTices 
as  good  pastures  In  which  to  "farm  out"  its 
deserving  old  men.  Don't  misunderstand 
me:  There  is  always  room  for  fraternal 
charity  among  you.  but  where  there  is 
question  of  the  good  of  the  whole  group  I 
would  much  rather  see  you  vote  seme  of 
them  an  outright  pension,  tiian  penal  ze 
yourselves  by  routine-like  and  inefticient  ad- 
»ministratlon. 

NtW    AND    YOUNGER   LF.AUEaS 

If,  then,  that  leadership  is  to  be  nc-*-  and 
younger,  you,  down  tliere  in  the  ranks,  are 
eligible  and  you  must  make  your-sell  eligible, 
for  the  voice  of  the  future  must  be  the  real 
voice  of  American  labor,  intelligent  and 
trained  to  be  guided  by  the  demands  of  the 
common  good   of   all. 

If  labor  has  grown  in  importance  and  pres- 
tige today,  it  also  finds  itself  more  often  on 
the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers  Although 
most  of  us  can  understand  the  sudden  spvit- 
lighting  of  all  and  sundry  labor  disturbarjces 
and  the  supcrdiligence  in  reporting  isolated 
Instances  of  short-sighted,  selfish,  or  dishonest 
policy,  yet  we  would  be  blind  and  deaf  v. ere 
we  not  to  realize  that  quite  generally  organ- 
ized labor  is  losing  the  sympathetic  con- 
fidence of  the  public  Becau.-e  all  of  organ- 
ized labor  is  blamed  for  the  untlunkmg  acts 
of  one  or  a  few.  new  notloiis  of  public  n  la- 
tions  must  be  learned  and  put  into  effect. 
And  that  takes  study  and  demands  time 

True  It  is  that  much  social  legislation  rf 
benefit  to  the  mass  of  labor  has  bt-en  added 
to  our  statute  books  in  the  last  decade,  but 
I  fear  much  of  it  becai-e  the  wage  earrur 
himself  has  not  kept  up  with  it  There  have 
beeii  too  many  undemocratic  short  cuts  to 
the  attainment  of  material  oljjcctlves  with- 
out a  corresponding  u:  dirs'aiid;:.g  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file 

If  this  whole  thing  is  n.  t  tc  bK  w-  up  In 
one  gigantic  muddle,  the  nun  aid  womm  cf 
labor  must  be  wiUmg  to  go  back  to  s^h ol 
again  and  put  substance  t-*hind  's  tem- 
porary gains  Tliere  is  much  to  be  lean;,  d. 
And  some  means  must  be  fi  unrt  to  afT  rd  tha 
wage  earner  a  better  op{K'nunity  Jor  aca- 
denuc  aeil-improvcmeut. 
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A  CRISIS  rOR   LABOR 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  remind  you  that 
these  are  critical  times,  not  only  for  the 
American  idea  and  our  existence  as  a  free 
people,  but  also  critical  times  for  labor,  espe- 
cially ors;anlzed  labor  The  small  employer, 
caught  between  big  business  and  the  Na- 
tion-wide bargaining  of  some  of  the  larger 
crafts,  and  faced  with  extinction  In  the  re- 
lentless war  game  of  defense  priorities:  the 
whlie-collar  worker,  envying  the  wages,  hcurs, 
and  conditions  of  labor,  especially  defense 
labor,  people  without  vision,  without  Insight, 
Jittery  and  uncertain  people.  Cassandras  and 
prophets  of  evil,  all  these  see  nothing  but  the 
end  of  things  in  this  country  unless  seme 
•trong  man  comes  along  to  silence  and  hog- 
tle  one  of  the  parties  to  what  they  choose  to 
call  the  labor  combat  It  Is  not  hard  to 
guess  the  Identity  of  that  party.  It  lives  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 

Disheartening  days  lie  ahead  In  our  his- 
tory as  a  nation  a  war  boom  has  always  been 
the  prelude  to  a  seemingly  Inevitable  crash. 
Must  we  face  It  again?  With  millions  In  the 
camps  demobilized,  the  war  industries  In  col- 
lapse, the  Nation  staggering  under  an  Im- 
mense debt,  the  nondefense  industries  unable 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment,  what 
then? 

Certainly  new  Is  the  time  for  some  long- 
range  thinking  on  your  part,  because  the 
future  so  Intimately  concerns  you  as  an  in- 
dividual, let  alone  as  a  provider  for  depend- 
ent* Need  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  all 
toa  common  assumption  there  must  always 
be  an  unsolvable  unemployment  problem, 
constantly  recurring  crises,  and  the  deaden- 
ing fear  that  millions  among  us  can  never 
hop«  to  be  thfiL  complete  human  beings  we 
T/erft  designee*  to  be  by  our  Creator,  millions 
who  can  never  for  want  of  honest  labor  at- 
tain the  ordinary  completions  of  the  good 
llf»t:  Food,  home,  clothing,  medical  care, 
•ecurlty  for  old  age?  Can  labor  help  with 
this  problem  In  the  spirit  of  citizens  still 
free,  or  will  it  Just  drift  Into  the  position  of 
being  but  voiceless  wards  of   the  State? 

Now  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  who  would 
cot  rise  to  the  defense  of  the  Ideals  behind 
rraft  unionism  But  sometimes  an  unedu- 
cated hit-and-miss  defense  does  more  harm 
than  good  Labor  unions  must  learn  to 
bioaden  their  vision  and  extend  their  pro- 
gram of  action  "We  shall  never  solve  the 
problem  of  Industrial  peace.  Justice,  and  good 
social  order  until  labor  unions  asstime  a 
larger  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  total  community." 

Par  from  being  a  subversive  influence  union 
organization  can  be  the  strong  bulwark  of 
the  democracy  which  today  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  defend  with  our  best  efforts, 
with  our  experience  and,  If  need  be,  with 
our  lives.  There  is  a  call  for  every,  ounce  of 
our  patriotism  It  is  unlikely  that  the  bulk 
of  you  here  before  me  will  be  called  to  the 
camps  for  active  service,  but  does  that  absolve 
you  from  giving  your  best  In  the  one  way 
that  you  can  give  It?  This  is  not  a  time  to 
mnke  empty  gestures  and  merely  talk  Amer- 
ican democracy 

As  never  before,  we  are  called  upon  to 
practice  It  in  the  only  way  that  is  here  and 
now  practical  for  us;  not  by  letting  George 
do  It,  not  by  making  fancy  speeches,  or  by 
being  satisfied  to  have  your  international  of- 
ficers pledge  your  craft  to  the  defense  of  our 
country  You  have  to  begin  right  here.  In 
ycur  everyday  living  which  revolves  around 
your  Job  and  the  craft  you  engage  In,  and 
more  particularly  right  In  your  own  local 
union  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  democratic 
expression  of  the  one  common  Interest  which 
unites  you  Intc  a  fraternal  group  rooted  in 
Jtistice  and  charity. 


/^ 
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ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  R. 
I  


KENT 


Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  R.  Kent,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  September  17, 
1941: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1941  i 
The  Great  Gami  or  Politics — Recklessness 

OF  Defense  Spending  Is  Declared  Without 

Parallel 

(By  Prank  R  Kent) 

In  the  early  excitement  of  the  "unlimittd 
emergency"  one  of  the  ideas  that  get  well 
established  was  that,  no  matter  what  else  cne 
did.  it  was  unpatriotic  or  destructive,  or  any- 
how something  pretty  terrible,  to  question 
any  defense  expenditure  It  was  all  right  to 
tirge  reduction  in  nondefense  expenditures, 
but  for  defense  there  should  be  no  limit  and 
no  criticism. 

This  was  a  perfectly  sound  concepticn — up 
to  a  point  Nothing  could  be  sillier  than  to 
be  niggardly  in  the  business  cf  national  de- 
fense Nothing  could  be  mere  stupid  than 
to  endorse  the  necessity  for  arming  the  coun- 
try and  aiding  England  and  then  to  haggle 
over  the  cost  Accordingly  neither  in  Con- 
gress nor  out  was  there  any  real  opposition 
to  granting  the  gigantic  sums  a.^ked  for  by 
the  President.  They  were  given  him  wuhout 
grumbling  or  delay  So,  too,  in  all  probab'.luy. 
will  be  given  his  next  request  to  be  made  this 
week. 

However,  once  granted,  there  would  seem 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  recipients  a  certain 
obligation  to  expend  these  huge  grants  of 
the  people's  money  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  responsibility  and  restraint  The 
truth  is  that  they  are  not  being  expended  m 
that  way  They  are  being  expended  with  a 
recklessness  without  parallel  in  public  life. 
No  one.  not  even  the  spenders  themselves, 
is  checking  up  or  keeping  tab  No  one 
knows — and  apparently  no  one  cares — how 
huge  the  machine  grows  Already  it  has  be- 
come a  swollen  monstrosity.  And  it  seems 
to  be  nobody's  business 

UriLH  HEEDLESSNESS 

These  who  still  retain  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial sanity  Insist  it  Is  essential  that  nor.de- 
fense  expenditures  be  cut  to  the  bone  Th  >t 
who  have  a  reasonably  realistic  vision  of  what 
Is  happening  under  the  screen  of  defe:;ie 
know  tl'iat,  no  matter  hew  deeply  nondefen.-e 
expenditures  may  be  cut,  unless  s<'mfc:.e 
somehow  calls  a  bait  on  the  utter  hefdle.'s- 
ne.ss  with  which  the  defense  crgar.izaiicn  is 
swelling  the  effort  would  be  trivial  so  far  as 
the  restoration  cf  financial  equilibrium  is 
concerned. 

No  reasonable  person  expects  a  lob  such  as 
we  have  undertaken  to  be  done  wlthcu:  great 
waste  of  money.  But  the  lack  of  res'ralnt 
with  which  these  funds  are  being  dissipated. 
coupled  with  the  wild  rush  from  al!  parts  cf 
the  country  of  the  political,  labor,  and  radical 
parasites  to  book  in  with  the  defense  ma- 


chinery. Is  beyond  all  reason  The  manner  in 
which  hordes  of  unnecessary  people  are  being 
loaded  on  the  bloated  defense  pay,  roll*  is 
without  precedent  It  far  exceeds'anythiug 
that  happened  during  the  war  20  years  ago. 
Washington  is  choked  as  It  never  was  before. 
The  pay  rollers,  with  no  available  space  lelt 
here,  are  spreading  out  into  nearby  cities  and 
towns.  AiKl  their  number  grows  every  week 
In  another  year  there  literally  will  be  many 
thGu*^ands  mure  Job  holders  in  defense  work 
than  there  are  today  And  no  one  knows 
how  many  there  are  now  Natura'ly.  the 
President  cannot  keep  track  of  them  or  be 
concerned  alx)Ut  them  But  no  one  else  is, 
either  It  Just  isn't  anybody  s  Job  to  check 
up;  or  say  when  the  limit  has  been  reached, 
or  If  there  Is  a  limit.  There  has  never  been 
anything  ^uite  like  this.  If  the  American 
people  wepe  not  so  dumb  and  inert:  if  the 
days  were  not  so  full  of  woriU-shaklng 
events;  if  the  Washington  confusion  were 
not  so  thick  and  the  radio  speeches  so  sooth- 
ing, there  might  be  a  real  popular  protest 
over  what  is  happening  here. 

I        IT  JXJST  ISN'T  DONE 

As  thingK  are,  the  newspapers  find  It  physi- 
cally and  intellectually  impossible  adequately 
to  present  situations  such  as  this  and  at  the 
same  time  even  partially  to  cope  with  the  Job 
of  presenting  and  commenting  upon  the 
other  greatly  accelerated  and  sensational  nev^s 
with  which  the-  are  dally  overwhelmed.  In 
addition,  there  Is  that  idea  that  In  the  in- 
terests of  defense  all  such  things  should  be 
overlooked- — that  to  point  out  these  excesses 
might  retard  the  program;  that  to  stress 
them  Is  '♦uncoOf)eratlTe";  even  to  mention 
them  Is  in  bad  taste. 

All  of  «-hich  is  bosh  If  somebody  does 
not  mention  them — and  continuously — our 
lost  sense  of  proportion  will  never  be  re- 
gained. IX,  somehow,  restraint  Is  not  im- 
posed, this  defense  organization  will  be 
smothered  under  its  own  weight.  It  is 
rapidly  reaching  the  swollen  stage  now  when 
so  many  people  are  doing  the  same  thing 
that  often  everybody  has  forgotten  why  and 
for  whom  or  for  what  It  is  belnj;  done  Soon 
or  late  there  will  be  a  congressional  Investi- 
gation, and  the  resulting  smell  wiH  be  very 
bad  indeefl.  The  reasons  there  have  been  no 
move  In  this  direction  to  date  are:  First,  be- 
cause the  facts  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
realized:  second,  because  so  many  Members 
of  Ctongress  have  been  busy  placing  their 
friends,  relatives,  and  constlt^aents  on  the 
defense  pay  rolls. 


I 

Cellar  Bill  To  Reduce  Unemployment  Tax 

I        — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


r  F 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   .NEW    T'/RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  18,  1941 

I        

Mr  CEIXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lam  intro- 
ducing todcty  in  the  House  a  bill  «H  R. 
5640)  to  lower  by  one-third  the  pay-roll 
tax  levied  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
raise  money  for  unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits. 

A  study  of  the  law's  operation  convinces 
me  that  the  present  rate  is  tco  high.  It 
should  be  reduced  at  once. 
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It  also  is  quite  clear  that  benefits  paid 
unemployed  workers  are  too  low  in  many 
States,  and  the  period  covered  by  such 
payments  often  is  too  short.  In  my  judg- 
ment, these  payments  should  be  incrca;;ed 
one-third.  That,  however.  i£  up  to  the 
States  themselves.  If  higher  payments 
oould  be  effected  by  congressional  action, 
I  should  be  happy  to  sponsor  a  measure 
to  bring  it  about. 

My  bill  concerns  only  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation provisions  of  the  act. 
It  does  not  relate  to  old-age  and  survivors 
benefit  payments.  I  am  informed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
preparing  to  urge  Congress  to  '•aise  the 
present  2-percent  pay-roll  tax  for  such 
benefits  to  5  percent. 

Such  a  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  indefensible.  If  made,  it  should  be 
voted  down. 

The  claim  that  such  a  raise  would  be 
helpful  in  preventine  inflation  does  not 
hold  water.  Inflation  should  not  be  pre- 
vented by  juggling  trust  funds.  If  still 
higher  taxes  are  necessary  to  prevent  In- 
flation, some  other  basis  for  taxation  than 
tru'-t  funds  should  be  found. 

Tlie  old-age  and  survivors  benefit  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  consti- 
tute a  covenant  between  the  Government 
and  tens  of  millions  of  workers  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  wage  earners.  Mil- 
lions of  these  workers  are  now  confronted 
by  new  or  much  higher  Inccme  taxes  for 
defense.  It  certainly  is  not  the  time  to 
change  the  covenant  so  that  their  tax 
burden  will  be  made  still  heavier. 

What  seems  more  likely  than  a  genuine 
desire  to  check  inflation  is  the  Treasuiy's 
unannounced  hor>e  of  findinp  a  ready 
market  annually  for  another  $2,000,000,- 
000  to  $3,000,000  000  of  special  bonds 
which  need  not  be  offered  the  public. 
That  would  be  the  precise  result  if  the 
2-percent  rate  were  increased  to  5  per- 
cent. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  is  based  on 
analysis  of  the  law's  operation  since  It 
became  effective  on  February  1.  1936. 
The  basic  pay-roll  tax  is  3  percent.  It 
has  been  lowered  in  some  States  under 
certain  circumstances.  With  those  re- 
ductions in  effect,  however,  the  tax 
yielded  a  total  of  53,621.358.523  through 
the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  June  30. 

To  that  .stim  has  been  added  a  total 
derived  from  interest  and  other  sources 
sufficient  to  swell  the  amount  to  nearly 
S4. 000. 000.000:  to  be  exact,  $3,986,871,081. 
Su(  h  IS  the  amount  that  has  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury's  unemployed  trust 
fund  over  the  S'j-year  period. 

During  the  same  period,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments  to  covered 
workers  totaled  Sl.549,975.841.  Other 
charges  against  the  fund  have  increased 
withdrawals  to  $1,703,213,385. 

The  balance  in  the  fund  June  30.  1941. 
was  S2.283.657.696.  That  is  nearly  one 
and  one-half  times  what  was  paid  out  in 
benefits.  In  other  words,  this  pay-roll 
tax  has  yielded  nearly  250  percent  of 
actual  payments  to  'Aoikers  The  ex- 
cess, now  acceleratinj;  because  of  wide- 
spread employment' under  the  defense 
program,  is  rising  very  rapidly. 

There  is  no  prophesyins:  how  large  this 
gigantic  fund  will  becc  me  under  the  pres- 
ent rate.  Already  it  is  far  larger  than 
necessary  to  meet  any  prospective  need 
for  many  years. 


Written  in  astronomical  figures,  the 
record  shows  more  cl' arly  than  words 
that  the  present  pay-roll  tax  is  far  too 
high.  Under  this  showing,  it  seems  to 
me.  there  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  continuing  tr.  pile  up  unneeded  bil- 
lions in  Treasury  vaults.  The  sensible 
thing  is  to  reduce  the  rate  and  relieve 
business  interests,  the  workers,  and  the 
public  of  the  unnecessary  part  of  this 
burden.  In  the  long  run  the  burden  lies 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  workers  and  the 
public  as  much  as  the  employers. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  employers  is 
the  following  excerpt  from  one  letter  of 
hundreds   from   representative   business 

firms: 

Business  needs  relief  from  payment  of  any 
tax  wliere  it  can  be  shown  that  the  rate  is  too 
high  for  actual  needs  1/  the  fund  is  allowed 
to  accumulate  beyond  needs  for  benefit  pay- 
ments, means  will  be  sought  to  divert  a  large 
part  of  It  to  other  use  Ever  since  enactment 
of  the  social  security  law  we  have  observed 
that  a  number  of  our  customers  are  unable 
to  meet  their  rtierchandise  bills  during  the 
tax-payment  periods  This  is  concrete  evi- 
dence that  many  buslneSM's  are  severely  and 
unnecessarily  punished  by  this  tax 

A  one-third  reduction  in  the  present 
rate  is  conservative  Return*  then  still 
would  be  sufficient  to  increase  benefit 
payments  one-third  and  leave  a  surplus 
every  year.  The  bii:  winch  I  have  intro- 
duced reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  decrease  the  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 

Br  :(  enacted  etc  .  That  section  1600  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  (prescribing 
the  rate  of  tax  on  employers  of  eight  or 
more)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "3  percent" 
and  In.serting  in  lieu  thereof    "2  percent." 

Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  take  eCfect  Jar.uan.-  1    1942 

Common  sense  calls  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill  and  the  propo^-.-d  reduction. 


The  Supreme  Court  Fight  and  the  Purges 
of  1938 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE-ENTATI\  E.3 


Thursday.  September  18,  1941 


LETTER   FROM  JOHN   O'CONNOR 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter,  written 
by  John  O  Connor,  former  Member  of 
this  House,  to  the  editor  of  Collier's 
magazine: 

Washington.  D  C,  September  10.  1941. 
EorroR.  Collier's. 

The  Crou'eU-Colher  Publishmg  Co., 

250  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N    Y. 

My  De.\r  Sir:  Like  mUllons  of  other  Collier's 
readers.  I  was  shocked  at  President  Roose- 
velt's rehash  of  his  impudent  Supreme  Court 
fight  of  1937,  the  first  installment  of  which 
appeared  in  your  Issue  of  September  13.  1941, 

The  article,  with  Its  misstatements  and 
piecemeal    quotations    has    been    sufficiently 


commented  upon  throughout  the  country  by 
our  editorial  and  other  writers. 

I  Join  with  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
those  writers  that  It  was  most  unfortunate 
for  unity  that  this  injudicious  splurge  should 
be  put  out  at  this  time,  under  the  Pre.''ident'B 
name — even  if  he.  Instead  of  S.nn  R-\-t!,nian. 
did  In  fact  WTlte  It 

At  a  more  propitious  lime,  sta;  ismon, 
scholars,  and  historians  will  challe:.ce  mc).-t 
of  the  statements  in  the  artlcii  a;.d  point 
out  the  evasions  and  twistlngs. 

My  prime  purpose  m  writing  you.  however, 
is  in  reference  to  the  coming  "Presidenfa 
article  on  the  'purge'  of  1938."  Bemt;  the 
only  victim  of  that  "noble,  democratic,  Amer- 
ican crusade."  I  naturally  will  await  the 
article,  or  alibi,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
It  will  probably  be  as  Inaccurate  as  the  first 
Supreme  Court  article,  ana,  of  course.  1  shall 
know  because  "I  was  tliere  '  In  addUKn  to 
his  "purge"  of  me,  I  had  conversations  with 
the  President  early  In  1938  at  which  he  hys- 
terically stated  what  he  'would  do"  to  those 
"so  and  so"  Senators  George.  McCarran, 
Wheeler,  Burke.   O'Mahonry    Byrd.   etc 

I  followed  all  the  '  purtz-s"  cf  1938.  includ- 
ing my  own,  and  wau;.-ri  ar.ci  iflt,  the 
participation  of  Ickes.  i:  ;  <■. :i.s.  Cr.rcoian, 
John  L  Lewis.  Ea:l  B:  -waer.  LaGuardia, 
"Ben"  Smith.  Flynn,   vXc     ( tr 

In  view  of  my  close  i  i.i.ict;  :.  with  the 
"historic  purge,"  I  feel  I  s!i.  uld  be  px  rmiticd 
to  answer  or  comment  upr;  tlie  Pie.^-icionte 
"purge"  article 

Naturally,  I  am  nukii.g  the  t  ffer  first  to 
your  magazine,  and  sliall  appreciate  hearing 
from  you  promptly,  so.  if  y^'U  decline  it.  I 
may  make  other  arrangements. 

May  I  suggest  one  way  of  handling  It 
whicli  should  prove  effective — that  you  send 
me  the  President's  article,  conftdentially, 
sufflclently  in  advance  of  its  publication,  so 
my  answer  may  be  printed  m  tlie  same  issue 
as  the  original  article. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  O  Connor. 
Former  Chairman   of   the   Rulra 
Committee  of  the  t'nitcd  States 

House  o'  Ri-prcscniatxiet, 


Prevent  Price  Increases 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

CF    MINNESOTA 

IN   T7^E   HOV.^E   OF   REPRESENTAITVES 


Thursdai.  Stptimbcr  IS.  1941 

RESOLU-nON    BY    THE   CITY    COUNCIL    OP 
THE  Cr:  Y   OI    MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL  Mr.  S;xaker, 
under  leave  to  ixunc  my  rtrr.a'.k.-  1  in- 
clude the  f cUo'A  ing  resfilution  pa.'-.'-ed  by 
the  Minneapohir  Cily  CuunciJ  on  S'.  pu-m- 
ber  12.  1941: 

Resolution  requesting  cur  Representntr  f^  in 
Congress  from  Minnesota  and  the  Price 
Control  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  such  measures  as  will  pre- 
vent and  avoid  an  undue  rise  in  the  price 
cf  supplies,  materials,  apparatus,  and 
equipment  required  in  essential  local  gov- 
ernmental functions,  mere  particularly 
those  related  to  fire,  police,  water  supply. 
public  health,  and  public  hospital  services 
Resolved  by  the  dty  Counc'l  of  the  City  of 

Mnmeapohs: 

Whereas    authorized     spokesmen     for     the 

Federal  Government  have  Joined  with  cthert 
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In  stressing  the  Importance  of  reduction  In 
State  and  loeal  gcvernmental  expense  as  one 
ol  the  mea-'ures  necessary  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
gram of  financing  Federal  defense  expendi- 
tures; and 

Whereas  a  substantial  part  of  the  govern- 
mental expenses  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
Is  Incurred  in  ccniicctior.  with  the  purchase 
Of  materials,  supplies,  apparatus,  and  equip- 
ment required  in  essential  local  functions  of 
government ;  and 

Wheieas  experience  of  recent  months  Indi- 
cates a  sharp  rise  In  the  price  the  city  is  called 
upon  to  pay  for  such  essential  purchase  re- 
quirements,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
undertaken  to  regulate  and  restrict  com- 
mrdlty  prices:  New    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  rur  Representatives  in  the 
Congrpj-s  from  Minnesota  and  the  Price  Con- 
trorAdmlnl.'trator  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to 
take  such  measures  '  will  prevent  and  avoid 
an  undue  rise  in  the  price  of  supplies,  mate- 
rials, apparatus,  and  equipment  required  in 
essential  local  eovernmental  functinns.  more 
particularly  those  related  to  fire,  police,  water 
supply,  public  health,  and  public  hospital 
services 

Passed    September    12.    1941 

W    Glen  W.^llacz, 
President  of  the  Council. 

Approved  September   12,  1941 

Marvin  L,  Kline, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Chas    C.  Swanson. 

City  Clerk. 


My  Fight  Before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Courts  of  the  Coun- 
try for  Equal  Accommodations  for 
Negro  Passengers  Traveling  Interstate; 
a  Brief  History  of  the  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF    II.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  September  18.  1941 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19.  1937,  I  purchased  a  first-class  round- 
trip  railroad  ticket  from  Chicago,  111  ,  to 
and  from  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  over  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  Rock  Island  Railroads 
via  Memphis,  Tenn.  While  traveling  on 
this  ticket  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  the  morning  of  April 
21. 1937. 1  was  ejected  from  the  first-class 
car  by  the  conductor  of  the  Rock  Island 
passenger  train  on  which  I  was  then  trav- 
eling. The  reason  for  ejecting  me  was 
that  I  was  riding  in  the  body  of  a  Pull- 
man car  in  which  there  were  riding  sev- 
eral white  passengers,  the  conductor 
claiming  that  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  prohibited  such  an  act  by 
statute. 

Suit  was  filed  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  asking  for  a  cease 
and  desist  order,  and  a  second  suit  was 
filed — which  is  now  pending — in  the  civil 
courts  of  Illinois,  asking  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $50,000.  Because  of  the  thou- 
•ands  of  inquiries  which  tiave  come  to 


me  with  reference  to  this  matter,  particu- 
larly the  suit  which  has  already  been  ad- 
judicated upon  the  findings  and  judgment 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  at  large  the  findings  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

ACTION    BEFORE   INTERSTATE  COMMERCE   COMMIS- 
SION 

Complaint  filed  September  2,  1937. 
Assigned  for  hearing  December  4,  1937. 
Hearing  held  in  Chicago.  March  7.  1938. 
Report  of  Commissioner  Disque  May  5. 
1938.  Exception  to  report  filed  May  24, 
1938.  Oral  argument  before  Commis- 
sion, July  6,  1938  Report  of  Commission 
denying  relief  prayed  for  in  petition  No- 
vember 7,  1938  Petition  for  rt.'hearing 
filed  January  21.  1939  Petition  denied 
by  Commission  March  6   1939. 

ACTIO >f    BEFORE    tTNITED    STATES     DISTRICT     COURT 

Appeal  to  United  States  district  court 
April  20,  1939.  'Answer.';  were  duly  filed 
by  defendants  '  Oral  argument  before 
United  States  district  court  May  27.  1940, 
Order  of  United  States  district  court 
denying  relief   June  29,  1940 

ACTION    BEFORE   SUPRF.ME    CCURI    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Notice  Of  appeal  to  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  August  23,  1940,  Appeal  to 
Umted  States  Supreme  Court,  November 
18,  1940.  Probable  jurisdiction  taken  by 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Dtctmber 
1940,  Argument  before  United  States 
Supreme  Court  March  13,  1941  Decision 
handed  down  by  Chief  Justice  Hushes — 
all  Justices  concurring — April  28,  1941. 

[S-ipreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  No, 
577,  October  term,  19-^cO  Artiiur  W  Mil- 
chell.  appellant,  against  tlie  United  States 
of  Amer.ca.  luter.-tate  Commerce  Commi-s- 
sion,  Frank  O  Lowden,  et  al  Appeal  from 
the  District  Court  of  tie  United  States  fcr 
the  Northern  D. strict  of  IlUncis,  April  28, 
19411 

Mr  Chief  Justice  Ht-ghes  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court 

Appellant,  Arthur  W  Mitchell,  filed  a  com- 
pla.nt  With  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ml^sion  alleging  an  unjust  discrlmlnatu  n 
in  the  furnishing  of  acccmmodations  tc  col- 
ored passengers  en  the  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &.  Pacific  Railway  Co  from  Chi- 
cago to  Hot  Springs.  Ark  ,  In  violation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ac:  The  Commiss.on 
dismissed  the  complaint  229  ICC  703  i  and 
appellant  brought  this  suit  to  set  aside  the 
Commission's  order  Upon  a  hearing  Defore 
three  Judges,  the  district  court  found  the 
facts  as  stated  in  the  Commissions  ti:. dings 
and  h£ld  that  the  latter  were  suppi  rted  by 
substantial  evidence  and  that  the  QTmmls- 
Blon's  order  was  supported  by  its  findings 
The  court  th?n  ruled  that  it  was  without 
Jurisdiction,  and  Its  di!>mlsfial  of  the  com- 
plaint was  stated  to  be  upon  that  grcund 
The  case  comes  here  en  direct  appeal  {28 
use    47a) 

The  following  (acts  were  found  by  the 
Commission:  Appellant,  a  Negro  resident  of 
Chicago,  and  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  left  Chi- 
cago for  Hot  Springs  on  the  evening  of  Apr:l 
20.  1937,  over  the  lines  of  the  Illincis  Central 
Railroad  06  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  Ro<  k 
Island  beyond,  traveling  on  a  rcund-inp 
ticket  he  had  purcbaaed  at  3  cents  per  mile. 
He  bad  requested  a  bedroom  on  the  Chicago- 


Hot  Spring  Piillm.an  sleeping  car  but  none 
being  ava.lftble  he  was  provided  with  a  com- 
partm>-nt  as  far  as  Memphis  in  the  sleeper 
destined  to  New  Ork  ans  Just  before  the 
train  reached  Memphis,  en  the  morning  after 
leaving  Chicago,  he  had  a  Pullman  porter 
transfer  him  to  the  Chlcapo-Hot  Springs 
sleeper  on  the  same  train  Sppce  was  there 
available  and  the  porter  assigned  him  a  par- 
ticular seat  in  that  car  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  the  established  fare  of  90  cents  Shortly 
after  leaviog  Memphis  and  crossing  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Into  Arkansas,  the  train  con- 
ductor took  up  the  Memphis-Hot  Springs 
portion  of  his  ticket  but  refused  to  accept 
payment  for  the  Pullman  seat  from  Memphis 
and.  In  accordance  with  custom,  compelled 
him  over  his  protest  and  finally  under  threat 
of  arrest  to  move  Into  the  car  provided  for 
colored  passengers  This  was  In  purpxirted 
compliance  with  an  Arkansas  statute  requir- 
ing segregation  of  colored  from  white  persons 
by  the  use  of  cars  or  partitioned  sections  pro- 
viding "equal,  but  separate  and  sufficient  ac- 
commodations" for  both  races  Later  the 
conductor  returned  the  portion  of  the  ticket 
he  had  taken  up  and  advised  appellant  that 
he  could  |et  a  refund  on  the  basis  of  the 
coach  fare  of  2  cents  per  mile  from  Memphis. 
That  refutid  was  not  claimed  from  defend- 
ants and  jwas  not  sought  before  the  Com- 
mission, tiut  it  was  found  that  the  carriers 
stood  reajy  to  make  It  upon  application. 
App>ellant  has  an  action  at  law  pending 
against  defendants  in  Cook  County  111  .  for 
damages  Uicldent  to  his  transfer 

Tlie  Commission  further  found  that  the 
Pullman  oar  contained  10  sections  of  berths 
and  2  comipartment  drawing  rooms;  that  the 
use  of  one  of  the  drawing  rooms  would  have 
amounted  t-i  segregation  under  the  State  law 
and  ordinarily  such  combinations  are  avail- 
able to  colored  passengers  upon  demand,  the 
90-cent  fare  being  applicable  Occasionally 
they  are  fised  by  colored  passengers  but  in 
this  Instance  both  irawlng  rooms  were  al- 
ready occupied  by  white  passengers.  The 
Pullman  <}ar  was  of  modem  design  and  had 
all  the  iLsual  facilities  and  conveniences 
found  in  standard  sleeping  cars  It  was  air- 
conditioned,  had  hot  and  cold  runnirg  water 
and  separ»t«  flushable  toilets  for  men  and 
women  It  was  in  excellent  condition 
throughoilt  First-class  white  passengers 
had.  In  addition  to  the|Pul!man  sleeper,  the 
exclusive  Use  of  the  tralhs  only  dining  car 
and  only  observation-parlor  car.  the  latter 
having  sotiiewhat  the  ^^ame  accommodations 
for  day  u$e  as  the  Ptillman  car 

The  coach  for  colored  passengers,  though  of 
standard  size  and  steel  construction,  was 
"an  old  oomblnation  affair,"  not  air-condl- 
tioned,  ditided  by  partitions  into  three  main 
parts,  one  for  colored  smokers,  one  for  white 
smokers  »r.d  one  In  the  center  for  colored 
men  and  *omen,  known  as  the  women's  sec- 
tion. In  ithlch  appellant  sat  There  was  a 
toilet  In  each  section  but  only  the  one  In 
the  women's  section  was  equipped  for  flush- 
ing and  it  was  for  the  exclusive  use  of  col- 
ored women  The  car  was  without  wash 
basins,  soap,  towels,  or  running  water,  ex- 
cept in  the  women's  section.  The  Comm.s- 
slon  stated  that,  according  to  appellant,  the 
car  was  'filthy  and  foul  smelling."  but  that 
the  testimony  of  defendants'  witnesses  was 
to  the  cootrary 

The  Cctnmlsslon  found  that  in  July  1937. 
about  3  noonths  after  complainant's  Journey 
above  mentioned,  the  old  combination  coach 
was  replaced  by  a  modern,  all-steel,  air-con- 
ditioned  coach,  which  was  divided  by  a  par- 
tition lnt<i  two  sections,  one  for  colored  and 
the  other  for  white  passengers,  and  had 
coniforta'ole  seats.  In  each  section  there  are 
wash  jasins  running  hot  and  cold  wa'cr  and 
separate  flush  toilets  for  men  and  women. 
This  coach  the  Commission  said,  was  "as 
fully  desirable  in  all  its  appolntrr.f^i,*.s  as  the 
coach  used  entirely  by  vkhite  pa.^-.:.^erb  tray- 
eling  at  •econd-class  fares." 
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rhe  Ci  mmlssii  n  als^  found  that  the  de- 
mand of  colored  passengers  for  Pullman 
accommodations  over  tlie  route  In  question 
was  shown  to  have  been  negligible  for  many 
years;  that  "only  about  1  Negro  to  20  white 
passengers  rides  this  triin  from  and  to  points 
on  the  line  betweer  Memphis  and  Hot 
Springs."  and  there  Is  hardls  ever  a  demand 
from  a  colored  passenger  fur  Pullman  accom- 
modations. The  conductor  estimated  that 
this  demand  did  not  amount  to  one  per  year. 
What  demand  there  rr.ay  have  been  at  ticket 
offices   did    not   appear 

The  Commission's  conclusion  was  thus 
stated:  "The  present  coach  properly  takes 
care  of  colored  second-class  passengers,  and 
the  drawing  rooms  and  compartments  In  the 
sleeper  provide  proper  Pullman  accommoda- 
tions for  colored  first, -cla^s  passengers,  but 
there  are  no  dining-car  nor  observation- 
parlor -car  accommodallons  for  the  latter,  and 
they  cannot  lawfully  range  through  the 
train  " 

The  Commission,  though  treating  the 
enforcement  of  the  Btate  law  as  a  matter 
for  State  authorities,  thought  that  In  decid- 
ing the  case  on  the  facts  presented  It  must 
recognize  tha  the  State  law  required  the 
defendants  to  segregnle  clored  passengers; 
that  in  these  clrcunstances  the  present 
colored-passenger  coj  ch  and  the  Pullman 
drawing  rooms  met  the  requirements  of  the 
act;  and  that  as  there  was  comparatively 
little  colored  traffic  and  no  Indication  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  such  demand  for  din- 
ing-car and  observaticn-parlor-car  accommo- 
dations by  colored  passangers  as  to  warrant 
the  running  of  any  jxtra  cars  or  the  con- 
struction of  partitions,  the  discrimination 
and  prejudice  was  "plainly  not  unjust  or 
undue"  The  Comm.sslon  observed  that  it 
was  only  differences  In  treatment  of  the 
latter  character  tha;  were  "unlawful  and 
within  the  power  o'  this  Commission  to 
condemn,    remove,    and    prevent  " 

From  the  dismlssa,  of  the  complaint  five 
Commissioners  dissented 

The  United  States  £s  a  party  to  this  suit  to 
set  aside  the  Commissioner's  order,  and  one 
of  the  appellees,  doe.-  not  support  the  judg- 
r  ent  of  the  cctirt  below  and  has  filed  a 
memorandum  stating:  its  reasons  The  Gov- 
ernment concludes  that  the  Commission 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  Arkansas  sep- 
arate coach  law  applied  to  an  Interstate  pas- 
senger and  erronously  determined  that  the 
small  number  of  colored  passengers  asking  for 
first-class  accommodiitlons  justified  an  occa- 
sional dlscrimlnatior  against  them  because 
of  their  race 

The  other  appellef^s— the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  £  nd  the  carriers — appear 
In  support  of  the  Judgment 

First:  The  Commission  challenges  the 
standing  of  appellant  to  bring  this  suit  We 
find  the  objection  untenable  This  question 
does  net  touch  "he  merits  of  the  suit  but 
merely  the  au^h-ritj  of  the  district  court  to 
entertain  It  The  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion's order  was  one  of  dismissal  of  appellant's 
complaint  did  not  foreclose  the  right  of  re- 
view Appellant  wat.  an  aggrieved  party  and 
the  negative  form  of  the  order  is  not  con- 
trolling tivoc/ifsfer  Telephcve  Cor-poratton  v. 
United  States.  307  U   S   125,  143) 

Nor  Is  it  determinative  that  It  does  not 
apj;ear  that  appellant  Intends  to  make  a  simi- 
lar railroad  Journey  He  is  an  American  citi- 
zen free  to  travel,  and  he  is  entitled  to  go  by 
this  particular  rcuti-  whenever  he  chooses  to 
Uke  it,  ani.  in  tha  event  to  have  faculties 
for  hie  Journey  without  any  discrimination 
against  him  »  lich  the  Interstate  Commerce 
A  t  forbids  He  presents  the  question 
whether  the  act  dees  forbid  the  conduct  of 
which   he  c  .mplaln  t 

The  question  of  appellant's  neht  to  »erk 
review  :i{  the  Conr.mlsslon  s  order  th'tis  In- 
volvts  the  primary  (iuestion  of  administrative 
authority  that  is,  ^  hether  appf  Ilar.t  took  an 
apprtprlaie  course    n  scekii.g  a  ruling  of  tbe 


Cr  mm:ssion  Thf  established  function  of  the 
Commission  gives  the  answer  The  deternu- 
naticn  whether  a  discnminat:o:-.  by  an  iMtt-r- 
state  earner  is  unjust  and  unlawful  necessi- 
tates an  inquiry  into  particular  facts  and  the 
practice  of  the  carrier  in  a  particular  relation, 
and  this  underlying  lnq-..'v  •..-  ;  ri -^isely  that 
which  the  Commission  is  iiii:;.  ■  ./id  to  mal.e 
As  to  the  duty  to  siek  a  C^.d.:.:::^'^'-".:  tj  :!:e 
Commission  m  such  a  case,  we  do  not  see  that 
a  passenger  wcu'.d  be  in  any  better  situation 
than  a  shipper  {Texas  d.-  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
v.  Ab-.lcne  Cotton  Oil  Co  .  204  U  S  426;  Rob- 
inson V  Baltimore  d-  onio  R  R  Co  .  222  U  S. 
506.  MUchell  Coal  Co.  v  Pennsylvania  R  R. 
Co..  230  U,  S  247;  Morrisdale  Coal  Co  v,  Penn- 
sylvania R  R  Co..  230  U  8.  304;  General 
American  Tank  Car  Co  v  El  Dorado  Terminal 
Co  .  308  U    S    422) 

The  District  Court  had  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
View  the  action  of  the  Commission  and  the 
question  on  that  review  was  whether  that 
action  was  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
law. 

Second:  The  case  was  ^i.bmiticd  to  the  dis- 
trict court  upon  the  evidence  taken  be:  ore  the 
Commission  The  undisputed  facts  showed 
ccncltislvely  that,  havlnp  paid  a  first-class 
fare  for  the  entire  journiy  irom  Chicago  to 
Hot  Springs,  and  having  offered  to  pay  the 
proper  charge  for  a  seat  which  was  available 
in  the  Pullman  car  for  the  trip  from  Memphis 
to  Hot  Springs,  he  was  Ci^mpelled,  In  acci_rd- 
ance  with  custom  to  leave  that  car  and  to 
r.'de  in  a  second  class  car  and  was  thus  den:ed 
the  standard  convenience?  and  privileges  af- 
forded to  first-class  passengers  This  wes 
manifestly  a  discrimination  against  him  in 
the  course  of  his  interstate  Journey  and  ad- 
mittedly that  discrimination  was  basea  solely 
upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Negro.  The  ques- 
tion whether  this  was  a  discrimination  for- 
bidden by  the  interstate  Commerce  Act  is  rot 
a  question  of  segregation  but  one  of  equality 
ol  treatment  The  denial  to  appellant  of 
equality  of  accommodations  because  of  his 
race  would  be  an  invasion  ol  a  fundamentid 
Individual  right  which  Is  guaranteed  against 
State  action  by  the  fouiteenth  amendment 
{McCabe  v  Atchison.  T  d-  S  F  Rrry  Co.. 
235  U  S  151.  160-162;  Missouri  ex  rel.  Gaines 
V  Canada.  305  U  S  337  3t4  345)  and  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  right  and  of  our  constitu- 
tional policy  it  cannot  be  maintamed  that  the 
discnmlnatlcn  as  It  was  alleged  was  not  es- 
sentially unjust.  In  that  aspect  it  could  net 
be  deemed  to  lie  outside  the  purview  of  the 
sweeping  prohibitions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  it  Is  apparent 
from  the  legislative  history  of  the  act  that 
not  only  was  the  evil  of  discrimination  the 
principal  thing  aimed  at.  but  that  there  Is 
no  basis  for  the  contention  that  Ck3ngress  in- 
tended to  exempt  any  discriminatory  action  or 
practice  of  Interstate  carriers  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  which  it  had  authority  to 
reach  The  Shreveport  Ca.'^e  (234  U  S  342. 
356):  Louisville  d-  Sashrille  R  Co  v.  United 
States  (282  U  S  749.  750 1 ;  Afcrc/ianfs  Ware- 
house Co  v  United  States  1 283  U  S  501  512. 
513)  Paragraph  1  of  section  3  of  the  act 
says  explicitly  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  act  "to 
subject  any  particular  per.-on  •  •  •  to 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever"  (49  U  S. 
C.  3)  Prom  the  inception  of  its  administra- 
tion the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
recognized  the  applicability  cf  this  provision 
to  discriminatlcn  agalnft  ccl  >red  passengers 
because  of  their  race  and  the  duty  of  carriers 
to  provide  equality  of  treatment  with  ref^pect 
to  transportation  facilities,  that  Is.  that  col- 
ored persons  who  buy  flr't-cla.ss  tlckfts  mu«t 
be   furnished   wi'h   accommcdations  equal   In 


•In  this  view,  we  have  no  occasion  to  ccn- 
Bider  the  questions  dlscu.ssed  by  the  Attorneys 
General  of  several  States  In  their  briefs  es 
&mici  curiae. 


comfcrts  and  conveniei.ces  tc  those  alTorded 
to  first-cla.'s  white  passengers.  Set  CounriU  v. 
Wf';("Ti  d-  A:. antic  R  R  Cc  ill  C  C  339); 
Heard  v  GecQia  R  K  Co  ( 1  I  C  C  4281 : 
Heard  v  Geo'gui  R  R  C'  i3  I  C  C  111); 
Edu^'ds  V  SashviUc  C  d  St  L  Ruy  Co. 
fl2  T  C  C  247 1;  Co^o'f  v  S"iithern  Ki.y  Co. 
(16  I  C  C  216 1  :  Ga^'try  v  Sea'-oa^d  Atr  Line 
Rjry  Co  (16  1  C  C  471 )  ;  Cosby  \  St  Louis- 
San  Franciscc  Ruy   Co    (112  U    S   239)  ' 

Third  We  find  no  souiid  reason  for  the 
failure  to  apply  this  principle  by  holding  the 
discrimination  from  which  the  api^cllan'  svif- 
fered  to  be  unlawful  and  by  fcrbiddir,);  it  in 
the  future 

That  there  was  but  a  single  incident  was 
net  a  Justlf.;catlon  of  the  treatment  of 
the  appellant  Moreover,  the  Commission 
thought  It  pliin  that  "the  incident  was  men- 
tioned as  representative  of  an  alleged  prac- 
tice that  wa  expected  to  continue"  And 
the  Commission  found  that  the  ejection  of 
appellant  from  the  Pu'.lman  car  and  the  re- 
quirement that  he  should  continue  his  Jour- 
ney In  a  second-class  car  was  "In  accordance 
with  custom" — that  Is.  as  we  understand 
it — according  to  the  custom  which  obtained 
in  similar  r--cumstances. 

Nor  does  the  change  In  the  carrier's  practice 
avail.  That  did  not  alter  the  discrimination 
to  which  apj)ellant  had  been  subjected,  and 
as  to  the  future  the  change  was  not  adequate. 
It  appears  that  since  July  1937  the  carrier  has 
put  In  service  a  coach  for  colored  passengers 
which  Is  of  equal  quality  with  that  used  by 
second-class  white  p'ssengers  But.  as  the 
Government  well  observes,  the  que.  ion  does 
not  end  with  travel  on  second-class  tickets. 
It  does  not  appear  that  colored  passengers 
who  have  bought  first-class  tickets  lor  trans- 
portation by  the  carrier  are  given  accommo- 
dations which  are  substantially  equal  to  those 
afforded  to  white  passengers  The  Govern- 
ment puts  the  matter  succinctly:  "When  a 
drawing  room  is  available,  the  carrier  practice 
of  allowing  colored  passengers  to  vise  one  at 
Pullman  seat  rates  avoid'^  inequality  as  be- 
tween the  accommodations  specifically  as- 
signed to  the  passenger  But  when  none  is 
available,  as  on  the  trip  which  occasioned 
this  litigation,  the  discrimination  and  in- 
equality of  accommodation  become  self-evi- 
dent, it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  colored 
passengers,  if  sufficiently  diligent  and  fore- 
handed, can  make  their  re.'ervations  so  far  in 
advance  as  to  be  assured  of  first-class  ac- 
commodatlcns.  So  long  as  white  passengers 
can  secure  lirst -class  reservations  on  the  day 
of  travel  ai.d  tK?  colored  pas.sengers  cannot, 
the  latter  are  subjected  to  inequality  and 
discrimination  because  of  their  race"  And 
the  Coramhislon  has  recognized  that  inequal- 
ity persists  with  respect  to  certain  other 
facilities,  such  as  dining-car  and  observation- 
parlor  car  accommodations. 

We  take  it  that  the  chief  reason  tor  the 
Commission's  action  was  the  "comparatively 
little  colored  traffic."  But  the  comparative 
volume  of  traffic  cannot  justify  the  denial 
of  a  fundamental  right  of  eiquallty  of  treat- 
ment, a  right  specifically  sateguardod  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
We  thought  a  similar  argument  with  respect 
to  volume  of  traffic  to  be  untenable  m  the 
application  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
We  said  thnt  It  made  the  constitutional  right 


'In  Edmirds  v  NasiniUe,  C  <fc  Sf  L  Rwy. 
Co.  (12  I  C  C  247  249  1  the  principle  was 
thus  stated:  "If  a  railroad  provides  certain 
facilities  and  accommodations  for  first-class 
passengers  of  \.hf  white  rac*  ;t  is  commanded 
by  the  law  that  Uke  acccmniodations  shall  be 
prcvidf^d  for  colort-d  pasM-ngers  of  the  same 
class  The  principle  that  must  govern  Is  that 
carrier*  must  serve  equally  well  all  passen- 
gers, whether  white  or  colored,  paying  the 
same  fare  Failure  to  do  this  U  discrlmlna- 
tlrn  and  subjects  the  passenger  tc  undue  and 
unreasonable    prejudice    and    disadvant 
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depend  upon  the  number  ol  persona  who  may 
b»'  diBcnmmated  &Kain£t,  whereas  the  esscjice 
of  that  right  is  that  It  is  a  personal  '.ne 
\McCabe  v  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Ricy  Co..  supra  I  While  the  supply  of  par- 
ticular faclluie.>.  niay  be  coudltioned  upon 
there  being  a  reasi  nable  demand  therefor,. it 
lacilitie.'  nre  provided,  substantial  equality 
of  treatment  of  persons  traveling  U^der  iils$ 
conditions  cflnnct  be  refused  it  is  the  Indi- 
vidual, we  said,  who  is  entitled  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  not  merely  a  group  of 
individuals  or  a  body  of  persons  according  to 
their  numbers  ild)  See  also  Mtssotiri  ex 
rcl  Gainrs  \'  Ca^iada  (pp  350  351  )  And  the 
Initrstate  Commerce  Act  expre&oly  extends 
Its  prohibitions  to  the  subjecting  cf  •'any 
particular  person"  to  unreasonable  discrmii- 
nations. 

On  the  facts  here  presented  there  Is  no 
room,  as  the  Government  properly  says,  tor 
administrative  or  expert  Judgment  with  re- 
spect to  practical  difficulties  It  16  enough 
that  the  discrimination  shown  was  palpably 
unjust  and  forbidden  by  the  act. 

The  decree  of  the  district  court  is  reversed. 
and  the  cause  is  remanded  with  directions  to 
set  aside  the  order  of  the  Commission  and  to 
remand  the  case  to  the  Ccmmiseion  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 


[In  the  D;strlct  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  East- 
ern Dlvl.'sion.  In  equity.  No  500.  Arthur 
W.  Mitchell,  petitioner-plaintiff,  against 
United  States  of  America  et  al.,  defend- 
ants] 

r>ECR££ 

This  cause,  again  coming  on  to  be  further 
heard  at  this  term  before  Hon.  William  M. 
Sparks,  circuit  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit, and  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Wood- 
ward and  Honorable  Michael  L.  Igoe,  Judges 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  DUnols,  Eastern  Division, 
at  Chicago,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 
In  such  case  made  and  provided,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  plaintiff  herein  for  a  decree  in 
accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  appeal 
prosecuted  from  the  order  and  decree  entered 
In  the  said  United  States  district  court, 
June  27  A.  D  1940,  in  this  cause  and  recited 
In  said  mandate  dated  June  5  A.  D.  1941, 
and  aied  herein  on  the  7th  day  of  June  A  D. 
1941.  due  and  timely  notice  of  which  hearing 
h&a  been  given  to  the  defendant,  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  all  of  the  defend- 
ants and  interveners  herein. 

Th«  court,  after  hearing  evidence  and  argu- 
ments of  counsel  for  the  parties  of  record 
herein  who  have  desired  to  be  heard,  upon 
consideration  thereof  and  of  the  opinion  and 
mandate  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
herein  being  fully  advised  in  the  premises, 
flnds.  In  accordance  with  said  opinion  and 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
order  and  decree  of  this  court  entered  herein 
on  the  27th  day  ol  June  A.  D.  1940,  dismissing 
this  cause  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  at  the 
costs  of  the  plaintiff,  should  be  vacated,  set 
aside,  and  annulled  and  that  a  decree  should 
be  entered  herein  setting  aside  the  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
manding the  case  to  the  said  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  further  proceedings  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  April 
28  A.  D.  1941 

The  court  further  finds  from  Inspection  of 
the  record  In  this  cause  that  the  plaintiff, 
AaxHtra  W.  MrrcHELx.  deposited  aa  an  app>eal 
bond  In  this  cause  a  suxn  of  >300  In  cash,  and 
that  said  sum  of  $300,  deposited  with  the 
Clerk  of  this  court  by  the  said  AEXHtJS  W. 
MrrcHiii.  plaintiff  herein,  should  be  forth- 
with returned  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  this 
court. 


The  court  further  finds  that  the  cost  heitm 
expended  by  the  said  Arthur  VV    Mitchli-l, 

plaintiff,  m  the  prosecuticn  of  this  cause,  and 
which  are  allowable  by  La'.v  shoiild  be  taxed 
against  the  individual  defendants  in  thi.^  ci^se. 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes,  in  such  case 
made  and  provided 

It   is  therefore   ordered,   adjudged,  and  de- 

or  ecu,  aa  lujivyws,  viZ: 

1.  That  the  order  and  decree  of  this  covirt 
entered  herein  en  the  27th  day  of  June  A  D. 
1940  dismissing  th:s  cause  fcr  lack  cf  juns- 
dlcticn  at  the  ccst.-  of  the  plaintiff,  Arthx-TI 
W  Mitchell,  the  plaintiff  herein,  be.  and 
It  Is  hereby    vacated,  set  aside,  and  annulled. 

2.  That  the  cause  is  hereby  reinstated  and 
the  order  cf  the  Ir.terstate  Commerce  Ccm- 
mlsElon  entered  November  7  A  D  1938  dis- 
mi>sing  the  complaint  cf  Arth^-r  W  Mitchell 
filed  with  said  Commission,  a-  alieged  in  the 
petition  of  Arthl-r  W  Mitchell,  plaintiff, 
filed  In  this  cause  April  20  1939  be  and  it  is 
hereby,  vacated,  set  aside,  and  annulled. 

3  That  this  cause  be.  and  is  hereby,  re- 
manded to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  directions  for  said  Ccmmission  to 
reinstate  the  said  complaint  cf  Arthur  W. 
MiTCHEXL,  and  the  cause  m  which  said  com- 
plaint was  filed  and  to  the  end  that  such  ether 
and  further  proceedings  may  be  had  and  such 
other  and  further  order'-  may  be  entered  by 
said  Commission  in  conformity  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  April  28  A  D.  1941  on  the  appeal 
decided  therein,  and  to  enter  any  and  all  other 
proper  orders  as  are  according  to  right.  Jus- 
tice, and  the  law  of  the  United  States 

4  That  the  clerk  of  this  ccurt  is  hereby 
ordered  and  directed  to  forthwith  return  to 
the  said  Arthur  W.  Mitchzll,  plaintiff  and 
petitioner  herein  the  sum  of  $3  000  cash, 
which  was  deposited  by  the  said  Arthur  W. 
Mitchell,  ptaintiff.  under  the  order  of  this 
court,  herein  entered  as  an  appeal  bond  in 
this  cause,  that  a  copy  of  this  order  shall 
be  sufficient  authority  for  the  said  clerk  to 
return  the  said  money  herein  mentioned 

5.  That  the  costs  as  allowed  by  law  be.  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  ordered  to  be  taxed.  In 
accordance  with  the  statutes  and  laws.  In 
such  case  made  and  provided,  against  the  in- 
dividual defendants  in  this  cause,  that  said 
costs  are  to  be  pro  rated  and  each  of  the 
three  individual  defendants,  in  this  cause  are 
to  pay  their  proportioned  share  of  said  costs, 
when  said  costs  have  been  taxed  m  accord- 
ance with  the  laws,  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

6  That  the  clerk  of  this  ccurt  forthwith 
enter  all  orders  necessary  for  the  remanding 
of  this  cause  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 
In  such  case  made  and  provided. 
Entered: 

William  M.  Sparks, 

Judge,  United.  States 
CiTcuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Ch.uiles  E.  Woodward, 
Judge.  United  States  District  Court. 

M.  L.  Igoe, 
Judge,  United  States  District  Court. 

Dated,  Jitne  20  A.  D.  1941, 


ORDER 

At  a  general  session  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.<?sion,  held  at  its  office  in 
War^hington,  D.  C,  on  the  31st  day  of  July 
A.  D.,  1941 

No.  27844 — AaxHUR  W.  Mitchell  against  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Paciflc  Railway  Co 
et  al. 

The  decree  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Ncrthern  District  of 
niinolB,  eastern  division,  dated  June  20,  1941. 
entered  under  mandate  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  vacates,  sets  aside. 
and  annuls  the  decision  and  order  of  the 
Commission  entered  herein  on  November  7, 
1938,  and  remands  the  case  to  the  Ccmmis- 
sicn  with  direction  to  reinstate  the  complaint 


to  the  end  that  such  other  and  further  pro- 
ceedings macy  be  had  and  such  other  and 
further  ordets  may  be  entered  in  conformity 
With  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Ccurt  of 
the  United  States  rendered  April  28,  1941,  on 
the  appeal  decided  therein  and  according  to 
right.  Justic*.  and  law  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  thertjore  ordered,  That  the  decision 
aiiii  Older  of  the  C-uinniussion  e'"'t«'ren  Nuvnn' 
ber  7,  1938,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  va- 
cated, set  aside,  and  annulled;  that  the  com- 
plaint hereiO  be.  and  it  is  hereby,  reinstated. 
and  that  tUe  case  be,  and  it  is  hereby  re- 
opened for  such  other  and  further  hearings 
and  proceedings  as  may  be  herehfter  de- 
termined aqd  ordered  by  the  Commission 

By  the  Commission. 

W  P   Bahtel,  Secretary 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  that  has  been  handed  down  in 
the  interest  of  citizenship  rights  of 
Negroes  during  the  existence  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. Among  the  thousands  of  con- 
gratulatory messages  coming  to  me.  the 
four  following  telegrams  will  tell  the  story 
of  how  this  decision  has  been  received 
by  America's  largest  and  most  oppressed 
minority  group: 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  2.  1941. 
Congressman  Mitchell, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D    C: 

Lexington  Conference  Methodist  Church 
now  in  sesa(on  Columbus.  Ohio,  extend  con- 
gratulations upon  winning  for  the  race  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
against  the  public  carriers  of  our  country  in 
the  practice  of  Jim  Crowlsm  and  the  un- 
constitutionality of  these  laws  upon  the 
statutes  of  the  States  wherever  they  exist. 

Bishop  R   E   Jones.  President. 
S.   P.  Jenkins.  Secretary 


!Nrw  York.  N    Y..  April  20.  1941. 
Hon.  Arthur  W.  Mitchell, 

Member  oj  United  State.'!  Congress, 

;  House  Office  Building: 

Congratulations  to  greatest  Negro  political 
leader  of  century  and  most  practical  legal 
mind  today.  Pullman  porter  told  me  cf  what 
he  termed  our  victory  early  this  morning  and 
dining-car  waller  handed  me  newspaper.  I 
cannot  reslf  t  impulse  to  wire  you  as  only  one 
of  millions  who  are  grateful  to  you. 

Bishop  R.  R    Wright.  Jr. 


I  - 


|CLr\ELAND,  Ohto.  April  28,  1941. 
Congressman  Arthur  W   Mitchell, 
House  cf  Represent atties. 

Washington  D  C: 
Accept  ray  congratulatlcns  on  the  favorable 
outcome  of  your  case  You  have  fought  and 
won  a  great  battle  for  human  rights.  Mere 
than  300  000  adherents  of  the  Colcred  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  ffllcltate  you  as  the  ' 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  of  a  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive race. 

I         C.  H.  Phuxips,  Sr..  Bishop 


W.ASHINGTON     D    C      April  30.    1941. 

Congressman  Arthur  W    Mitchell. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C: 
Please  allow  me  to  ccngTatulate  you  on  the 
highly    significant    victory    which    you    have 
won   in    the  Supreme  Court      All   thoughtful 
men  and  women  In  the  N'^gro  race  and  in  the 
Nation  will  be  deeply  grateful  to  ycu 
Mordecai  W  Johnson. 
I     President    Howard   University 

This  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  Negro 
has  been  a  hard  and  expensive  one  cover- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  4  years.  All 
the  expenses  incurred  in  this  suit  have 
been  borne  by  me.     I  think  it  is  well  to 
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note  that  I.  with  a  Negro  lawyer,  Richard 
E.  Wcstbrooks,  of  Chicago,  111.,  have 
fought  the  case  through  all  of  the  courts. 
We  conducted  the  hearing  in  Chicago, 
argued  the  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  before  the 
United  States  district  court  in  Chicaco, 
We  also  argued  th'  case  b<'fore  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  this 
being  the  first  and  only  instance  where  a 
member  of  our  race  has  argued  his  own 
case  before  that  hiyh  tribunal. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Interstatr  Commerce  Commis- 
sion divided  in  it?  opinion,  six  holding 
against  me  and  fi^'e  in  very  strong  dis- 
senting opinions  holding  for  me.  The 
appeal  to  the  Unite  J  States  District  Court 
of  the  Northern  Eistrict  of  Illinois  was 
heard  by  three  Judges  sitting  en  banc. 
Their  decision  against  me  was  unani- 
mous. The  case  hefore  the  Supreme 
Coujt  was  heard  ty  the  full  Court,  and 
their  decision  wa;.  unanimous  for  me, 
setting  aside  in  strong  language  ih.  find- 
ings of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Ccurt  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois. 

I  think  I  should  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  th(?  Attorney  General's 
Office,  who.se  duty  it  was  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  not  only 
refused  to  appear  ind  argue  in  favor  of 
the  findings  of  that  Commission,  but 
through  its  then  Solicitor  General — now 
Attorney  General — Francis  Biddle.  filed 
with  the  Supreme  Court  a  very  strong 
memorandum  in  March  1941,  which 
might  be  summarised  in  these  words: 

We  therefore  concl  ade  that  the  Commission 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  Arkansas  sepa- 
rate-coach law  applied  to  an  interstate  pas- 
senger, and  erroneously  determined  that  the 
small  number  of  colored  passengers  asking  for 
first-class  accommodations  Justified  an  occa- 
sional discrlmlnatlor  against  them  because  of 
their  color  If  either  of  these  conclusions  is 
correct,  the  Commission  should  be  directed  to 
reinstate  the  appellant's  complaint  and  to 
proceed  in  the  llghi  of  the  opinion  of  this 
Court 

I  say  again  that  the  dtci.'^ion  in  this 
case  is  far  reachme  and  should  do  much 
to  break  down  the  vicioti.s  wall  of  segre- 
gation which  has  been  built  around  the 
Negro,  denying  hiri  his  citizenship  rights 
in  almast  every  phase  and  walk  of  life  in 
tills  country. 
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ADDRESS  BY    WALTER   E    COSGRIFF 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho     Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  entitled 
LXXXVII— App 271 


"Shall  the  United  States  Enter  the  War?" 
delivered  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  CosgnfT,  vice 
president  of  the  Continental  National 
Bank,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

There  b'-ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re:ord. 
as  follows: 

shall  the  united  states  enter  the  war? 
Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Amencaiis.  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
tonight  on  the  subiect.  Shall  the  United 
States  Enter  the  War?  I  am  glad  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  I  believe  that  if  we 
do  enter  tlic  war,  which  we  may,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  free  speech  will  be  lost,  and  that, 
therefore,  if  anyone  has  any  definite  con- 
victions on  the  subject,  he  had  better  present 
them  now  My  second  reason  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  normal  times  a  numtjer  of  people 
blame  the  bankers  for  starting  wars  and 
spreading  wars,  and  I  wish  to  be  one  banker 
to  go  on  record  publicly  as  solidly  oppi^elng 
my  country's  entrance  Into  this  or  any  other 
foreign  war 

Tonight  I  particularly  want  to  stress  some 
historical  and  economic  arguments  against 
American  participation.  It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  German 
Invasion  of  the  United  States  in  the  event 
Great  Britain  is  defeated  Mr  John  T  Flynn 
In  his  p;imphlet  entitled  "Can  Hitler  Invade 
America?"  has  analyzed  thi5  subject  much 
more  capably  and  thoroughly  than  I  could 
ever  hope  to.  If  you  have  not  read  this,  I 
think  you  would  find  it  very  intere.'^ting  and 
Informative.  The  •  ommittee  will  bt-  glad  to 
give  you  a  copy  if  you  wish 

I  would,  however,  like  to  remark  in  passing 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  shameful  thing 
that  so  many  Americans  are  c>penly  admit- 
ting that  they  are  afraid  of  Germany,  a  coun- 
try which,  after  all.  is  less  than  two-thirds 
our  size  In  population,  less  than  one-fifth 
our  size  in  land  and  natural  resources,  and  is 
over  3.000  miles  away  from  us  And  it  Is 
equally  disgraceful  to  say  that  our  safety  is 
dependent  on  Great  Britain,  an  island  not  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Utah  and  with  only 
about  40.000.000  people.  Certainly  George 
Washington,  Benjamin  FYanklin,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  those  other  early  patric  ts  who 
led  the  fight  against  a  nation  infinitely 
larger,  richer,  and  more  powerful  than  theirs 
until  they  wen  a  complete  victory,  would  not 
be  proud  of  such  remarks. 

But.  the  interventionists  say,  "What  about 
the  spies,  saboteurs,  and  'fifth  columnists' 
over  here?'  If  Germany  wins,  they  will  take 
over  this  country  "  Granted  that  they  are  a 
menace,  certainly  we  have  means  of  control- 
ling them  After  all  if  we  can't  or  won't 
control  the  German  agents  in  our  own  coun- 
try, we  certainly  couldn't  expect  to  win  a 
war  In  order  to  control  the  Germaiis  in  Ger- 
many.   It  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Now  as  to  the  eccnomics  of  the  situation 
we  are  told  by  those  In  favor  of  going  to  war 
that  If  the  Axis  Powers  win,  our  foreign  trade 
will  completely  disappear,  because  it  will 
simply  be  impossible  to  do  business  with 
Hitler  or  any  of  his  allies  because  their  phUos- 
ophy  of  government  Is  diSerent  from  ours 
Can  this  t>e  true? 

'When  you  go  down  town  to  do  yotir  shop- 
ping and  you  go  into  a  store,  you  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  the  owner  of  the  store  Is  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  Communist,  Fascist, 
or  Nazi.  You  trade  on  the  basis  "the  best 
goods  for  the  lowest  price"  and  political 
philosophy  does  not  enter  Into  the  picture  at 
all  Now  this  is  exactly  what  happens  In 
International  trade  If  one  country  has 
goods  that  another  country  needs  and  the 
price  Is  competitive,  trade  will  develop  be- 
tween them.  If  one  country  does  not  have 
anything  another  country  wants,  or  if  the 
price  is  higher  than  the  price  q\iotcd  else- 
where, no  trade  can  develop  And  this  is  true 
whether  both  countries  have  democratic  gov- 
ernments gr  whether  one  country  la  demo- 
cratic and  the  other  totalitarian. 


L  t  me  pu:-su£  th:s  subject  further  About 
4  or  5  months  ago  the  pre.'^ent  Bamm.stration 
"discovered"  that  totalitarian  Japan  was 
actually  too  good  a  customer  the  liad 
bought  so  much  land  paid  in  hard  cash,  iiici- 
dentally)  that  the  President  became  alarmed 
lest  there  would  be  nothing  le'.t  l^r  Ameruan 
cu.-^tomers  So  he  promptly  icld  the  Japanese 
they  cculd  buy  no  more  Meel  or  scrap  iron. 
Later  on  the  embargc  was  extended  to  include 
practically  ail  oil  and  metal  pfoucts  as  well 
as  many  otlier  articles  If  further  proof  Lb 
required  to  jirove  that  trade  Cfin  and  wiU  go 
on  between  countries  w.th  diflerent  political 
philosophies  then  I  don  t  knew  what  it 
would  be.  However,  there  is  other  proof. 
Take  the  ca.se  of  England  and  GermntiV  be- 
tween 1933  and  Augu.'-t  1939.  I  do  not  intend 
to  bore  you  with  long  columns  of  figures 
You  can  look  them  up  if  ycu  care  to  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  with  the  po!<sibie  excep- 
tion of  America,  the  German  Government 
and  the  British  Empire  were  each  other's 
best  custom'rs  practically  until  the  day  war 
was  declared  Many  many  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen— leaders  of  the  democratic  cause,  in- 
cluding even  Chamt>erlaln  himself — hud  in- 
vested large  sums  of  money  in  Gtrmany  and 
Germai^a  bed  also  invested  money  in  Eng- 
land And  yet.  Dorothy  Thomp.son  and  many 
other  so-cal  ed  economusts  tell  us  that  trade 
between  a  (democratic  country  and  HitlT  s 
government   is  absolutely  Impossible 

But  I'm  Uc)t  through  yet.  Let  s  assume  that 
thes*  same  economists  are  right  and  that  if 
Hitler  wins  we  shall  lose  all  our  foreign  trade, 
and  see  wh.it  It  would  mean  Our  foreign 
trade  amounts  to  about  8  percent  of  our  total 
trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic  Conceiv- 
ably we  would  lose  that  But  If  we  go  to  war, 
certainly  a  great,  great  deal  more  than  8  per- 
cent of  our  total  trade  is  going  to  have  to  be 
used  building  war  machines  and  thus  will  be 
lost  sc  far  hi  beneficial  use  is  concerned  But, 
say  the  inttrventionists.  whet  about  certain 
essential  materials  which  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  obtain?  It  is  true  that  cur  chief  source  of 
supply  of  rubber,  tin.  and  various  vegetable 
oils  might  be  cut  off.  but  after  all  this  would 
net  be  fatal  Synthetic  rtibljer  can  be  manu- 
factured and  has  proved  very  practical  and 
we  can  also  get  rubber  frmn  Sruth  America 
and  even  from  our  own  weed,  the  pciidcnrod. 
It  would  cost  m<5re.  it  is  true,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  a  war  would  cost  The  same  is  true 
as  to  tin.  There  are  immense  undeveloped 
deposits  of  it  in  Bolivia  and.  if  necessary,  both 
.steel  and  aluminum  can  be  processed  until 
they  have  all  the  qualities  of  tin  Inconven- 
ient, perhaps,  but  better  than  war 

Of  course  there  are  ether  things  we  would 
have  to  do  without  if  our  foreign  trade  were 
cut  off  We  could  not  get  Dresden  china  or 
Russian  caviar  or  Irish  linen  or  French  cham- 
pagne But.  after  all  my  friends  are  th^ee 
things  worth  the  lives  of  a  million  men.  or  a 
thousand?  Are  they  worth  even  one  human 
life? 

Aside  from  the  matter  cf  human  life  is  it 
not  true  thit  war  would  lower  cur  standard 
of  living  a  great  deal,  more  than  w<  uld  the 
1<:>6S  of  cur  foreign  trade ">  Think  c!  the  con- 
dition of  the  German  people  They  have  no 
automobiles,  very  limited  amu.«.ement  meat 
once  a  week,  milk  only  for  the  sick  and  the 
very  young,  Thafs  what  happens  to  a  na- 
tion's standard  of  llvine  whf  n  it  Koes  to  war. 
And  if  we  go  to  war  with  Germany  we  must 
expect  to  give  up  at  least  many  of  the  things 
the  German  people  have  given  up  otherwise 
we  could  not  expect  to  win  I  leave  it  up 
to  you.  Is  It  better  to  go  to  war  with  all 
Its  loss  of  life,  all  its  untold  Furering  and  all 
lt«  dreadful  uncertainty  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  our  foreign  trade' 

Now  let  us  consider  f^ome  of  the  historic 
aspects  of  this  war  History  t*.TChf's  us  many 
things  One  of  them  is  that  nothing  is  final. 
Another  Is  that  in  the  long  run  war  doe.s  not 
settle  anything 

We  who  are  living  at  this  time  especially 
when  sufficiently  Influenced  by   hysteria  and 
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propngaiida.  believe  that  the  outcome  of  the 
present    struggle    Is    final    and    that   this    war 
will   decide  everything      But  believe   me,  my 
friends,  nc  matter  how  terrible  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers may  Sfem  t<=  U->  now,  we  must  remember 
that  .'•rattered  throughout  the  pages  of  his- 
tory   there    are   l;undrcds    of   Mus.'^olinis    and 
Bco'rps   of   Er.p'Tor    Hirohitcs,    and    d'Zeiis   of 
H:tU':s.   and   every    one    of   them   had   essen- 
tially   thp   =nmp    theory    of   government    and 
difTt^red   fn.m   each  other  cnly   in   the 
(if    their    rt'fipective    abilities      Every 
one  of    th.  m   set  med    as    terrible   to    his   con- 
tempcrar:fs     a'     h:.-^     pres-nt-diy     prototype 
s<>ems  f:  us      Yet  none  of  these  dictators  was 
ever   able   to   stamp  out   democracy   for  very 
Ions      But    oil   the   other   hand,   the   armed    , 
forcfs  of  dem'  crucv  for  the  pa.=t  2.3C0  year&—    \ 
at   Marathi  n.  at   the   Mctaurus.   at   Tcurs.   at 
Orleans,  at  WaterlwO,  and  at   the  Marnc.  have 
scored    siunnir,^    military    virtonrs    over    the 
forcf.s   of    to-,^!itanan.5m       Yet    tcdav    there 
Is   m::rp   trtn!itariani.'-m    in   the   world    than 
there    has   b  en    f'^r   centuries      Why?      Be- 
cau.se  the  simple  truth  is  that  yr  u  cannot  de-    | 
ptroy    an    idea    or    a    philosophy    of    govern- 
ment by  making  war  en  it.  whether  you  win 
the  war  or  nf  t 

Many  deluded  perscii'  beiievr  that  by  wip- 
ing out  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  G'^rm.an  G  v- 
ernment  we  cou'.d  injure  ourselves  that 
demorracy  would  be  safe  f.or  ever  and  a  d:iy  ^ 
The  Oreeks.  resting  after  the  Battle  of  Mp.ra- 
thon  in  490  B  C  .  thought  thev  had  made  the 
world  safe  f -r  democracy  by  turning  back  the 
Persian  hordes  of  the  East,  and  \Vo<-drO'.v  Wil- 
eon  thought  the  same  thing  on  November  11. 
1918,  except  that  in  this  case  it  was  the 
Kaiser's  nrrry  that  had  been  vanquished 

Yet  here  we  are  today,  all  ready  to  begin 
sacrificing  countless  thousands  of  lives  and 
wasting  billions  of  dollars  In  another  futile 
effort  to  destroy  dictate:  ship  by  makmg  war 
on  it.  Little  do  we  realize  that  2  000  years  of 
warfare  in  Europe  eve-  e-ery  imaginable  re- 
ligious, eccncmic,  and  moral  issue  have  com- 
pletely failed  to  settle  anything  But  at  the 
exhortation  of  the  propagandist  we  rush 
blindlv  along  the  path  that  must  surely  lead 
us  into  tins  war,  naively  believing  that  it 
will  settle  everything  "What  fools  these 
mortals  be  " 

Before  concluding  this  address  I  should 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  discu.ss  the 
wave  of  propaganda  that  Is  now  sweeping  the 
country  We  are  all  conscious  of  the  fart 
that  during  the  past  b  months  public  opinion 
has  been  chang:ng  rapidly.  favonn;j  mere  and 
more  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
guarantee  a  British  victory,  even  though  it 
Is  net  -ssary  tc  go  to  war  to  ric  it.  Why  has 
sentiment  changed''  Germany  certainly 
hasn"t  done  anything  to  us  Germany  hasn't 
won  any  important  victory  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  Britain's  chances  of  winning  are 
growing  brighter  And  yet  war  sentiment  is 
increasing  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ever-mcreasng  waves  of  propaganda  that 
are  sweeping  this  country  I'  «ome=  to  us  on 
the  street,  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  radio, 
and  in  moving  pictures.  Most  of  this  propa- 
ganda IS  so  clever  and  so  subtle  that  w-e  don't 
recognize  it  Perhaps  if  we  did.  It  would  not 
be  so  effective 

Let  me  illustrate  A  prominent  new-paper 
columnist  has  the  following  sentence  In  his 
daily  column:  -Remember.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, the  Atlantic  isn't  nearly  so  wide  today 
as  it  was  when  you  crossed  it  in  1927,"  That 
is  all  It  says,  but  that  is  enough  No  further 
explanation  is  given,  no  conclusions  are 
drawn  A  sentence  like  this  is  Just  enough 
to  arouse  fear  in  the  reader,  but  not  enough 
to  Induce  logical  thought.  And  yet,  just  such 
a  sentence  is  apt  to  make  for  more  converts 
than  a  complete  and  well-worked-out  article 
like  that  of  Mr.  John  T.  Flyiin,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  in  the  evening.  As  another 
example.  I  refer  to  the  recent  motion  picture 
Come  Live   With  Me.  starruag  Hedy  Lamarr 


and  James  Stewart,  which  Just  completed  a 
run  at  the  Center  Theater.  In  this  picture 
we  see  a  beautiful  Immigrant  girl,  who  the 
story  tells  us  is  an  orphan.  Of  course,  we 
soon  hear  that  her  father  was  shot  down  in 
cold  blood  because  "he  dared  tell  the  truth," 
Later  en  it  develops  that  this  lovely  girl  has 
to  be  deported  to  -what  used  to  be  Austria." 
Onlv  two  cr  throe  lines  In  a  movie,  yet.  per- 
haps, more  convincing  than  reams  of  the  most 
Iceiral  argument  ever  written. 

What  happen-  in  our  minds  ■when  we  see 
this  picture''  We  say  to  our-lves.  "Why 
Hitler  killed  tha<:  girl's  father  for  darlna  to 
t-'.l  the  truth  and  now  he's  going  to  send  the 
girl  to  a  concentration  camp  Let's  wipe  him 
off  th.e  earth  and  rescue  this  girl  and  ever\-one 
el'so'who  is  suffering  under  his  iron  hpel." 
A«^t"r  all-  who  woti'.dn't  like  to  re-cue  Hedy 
Lamarr"' 

New    there   1«   no   loeic   to   this   propaganda. 

U'i'iallv   the   propasandi.-ts  are  anything   but 

Icncai'    Take  the  case  oi  Dorothy  Thompson, 

that  great  example  of  cle.ir  thlnkms.    About 

2   w-'-ks    ago   sh'>-    wrote   a   series   of   articles 

prcvnm   bevcnd    any   question  of   a   doubt    to 

herself,   at  "least    that   the   United  States  was 

in    mortal    dangtr.    both    militarily    and    eco- 

nomicaHy,   at    tl>-'    hands   of   Nazi   Germany. 

FcllO'Ain2   this   .vhe   rnmmonccd   a   series  cl 

articles  nruving  equallv  conclu'^ive  to  herself 

that   Hit''er  was  alreadv   beaten   and   knew  it 

And    last    Sundav    she    returned    to    the    first 

theme    of    Gerninr    world    d^'minaticn.      So. 

from  the  pen  of  Dorothy  Thonipscn,  we  have 

the  ridiculous  picture  of  Hitler,  defeated  by 

I    England,  s.multaneous'y  invading  the  United 

States 

One  thine  to  remember  is  this:  Many  per- 
I  son-;  change  their  mit-ds  There  is  nothing 
wrong  about  it  You  would  not  expect  a 
child  to  develop  one  set  of  ideas  and  carry 
them  exactly  the  same  way  all  through  lite. 
But  if  we  do  chang'-  our  minds,  we  should 
know  the  reasons  for  it  and  be  sure  the 
Change  came  about  as  a  result  of  facts  and 
lo^ic  and  not  because  of  lies,  innuendo, 
hysteria,  r.nd  propaganda  1  very  much  tear, 
however,  that  about  99  44  percent  .ol  the 
recent  change  in  public  .-en'iinent  u=  due  to 
other  causes  than  truth  and  clear  thinking. 
All  people  should  learn  to  recognize  propa- 
ganda wherever  it  mav  appear;  otherwise 
thev  are  bound  to  fall  victims  tc  it 

In  conclusion  I  want  tc  make  these  points 
clear- 

1  America  has  nothiije  tc  f-  ar  from  any 
Europ'.-an  pc  wer  cr  a  group  rf  powers,  regard- 
less of  the  outer ine  of  this  war.  if  we  give 
anv  reasonable  care  to  cur  own  national 
defense 

2  Our  fcreiiin  trade  probably  would  not  be 
seriously  menaced  by  an  Axis  victory,  but  at 
any  rate  it  would  be  bette.  to  lose  all  of  It 
than  to  go  to  war 

3  European  warfare  Is  interminable  and 
has  never  settled  anything  It  is  folly  to 
believe  that  anything  will  be  settled  this 
time,  whether  America  participates  or  not. 

4  The  re  ent  rise  m  interventionist  senti- 
ment is  a  result  of  hy,-ter:a  and  propaganda, 
rather  than  of  clear  thinking 

5  Amsrica's  Interests  are  best  served  by 
rem-.inmg  at  peace  Any  proposed  aid  given 
to  Britain  shculd  be  carefully  examined  to 
ascertain  wheth'.>r  cr  r.ct  it  is  likely  to  involve 
us  and  if  such  aid  leads  vis  materially  closer 
to  war,  then  that  proposed  aid  should  not  be 
given 

These  points  sum  up  my  argument,  I  am 
fully  aware  that  the  majcruy  will  not  agree 
wltii  me  at  this  time  I  have  every  con- 
fidence, however,  that  5  years  after  the  war 
is  over,  regardless  of  the  result,  the  American 
people  Will  come  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental correctness  of  these  principles  Just 
as  they  did  after  the  first  World  War,  And 
so  I  rest  my  case  with  you,  with  the  public 
and  With  the  future. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  THILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  subjected  to  a  ver- 
itable barrage  of  war  propaganda  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration has  been  the  guiding  light  in 
the  dissemination  of  much  pro-war  ma- 
terial. In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
warmongers,  in  spite  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  propagandizing  the  peo- 
ple for  war.  the  American  public  is  still 
steadfast  in  its  opposition  to  our  en- 
trance into  this  war. 

The  fo' lowing  article  discusses  the 
question  of  war  propaganda  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  Nation  today: 

I  From  th«  magazine  America  of  August  23, 

1941] 

WE   ARE    NOT  SWAYED   BY    WAR   PROPAGANDA 

(By  John   A    Toomey) 
One  bright  morning  in  the  peaceful  1920'8 
two  men.  peated  on  a  fa^t-moving  train,  were 
discussing  a  bock  on  war  propaganda 

"Propagpnda  will  never  be  able  to  do  the 
trick  again.  "  one  of  the  men  remarked, 
"The  American  people  won't  forget  the  lesson 
they  hav$  Just  learned  No  more  foreign 
wars  for  diem." 

The  otjier  gentleman  was  dubious.  "1 
can't  quitp  agree.  When  the  next  world  war 
breaks.  I  think  the  propogandlsts  will  man- 
age to  stit  up  a  war  fever  here  just  as  they 
did  before     People  quickly  forget." 

The  flrsjt  speaker  shook  his  head.  "I  don't 
believe  itl  At  any  rate,  we'll  never  know 
which  of  ips  is  right.  There  won't  be  another 
world  wai}  in  our  time  " 

Conversations  on  this  topic  were  quite 
common  ^uring  the  1920's.  The  period  was 
one  of  disillusion  The  printing  presses  were 
pouring  lorth  magazine  articles  and  books 
which  made  amazing  revelations  concerning 
the  misleading  nature  of  the  1915-16  war 
propaganda  The  disclosures  startled  the 
American!  people  and  set  off  numerous  in- 
formal arguments  on  the  question:  Will  war 
propagan<la  ever  again  produce  in  the  United 
Slates  thie  same  efTects  it  achieved  In  the 
World  Wir  days? 

The  tv^enties.  the  thirties  could  not  lift 
the  debate  out  of  the  purely  speculative 
realm  But  the  early  forties  could  because 
the  early  jtorties  had  World  War  No  2  on  their 
hands,  tl^e  only  event  capable  of  vindicating 
one  side  jor  the  other  in  the  dispute. 

Which  side  diagnosed  the  future  correctly? 
Have  the  American  people  reacted  to  the 
1939  41  War  drive  the  way  they  did  to  the 
1915- 16  flrive,  or  have  they  this  time  pre- 
sented H  totally  different  phenomenon  In 
mass  psythology? 

From  the  evidence  at  hand  thus  far,  and 
It  is  evidence  accumulated  alter  2  years  of 
widespread  and  systematic  attempts  at  war 
incltemelit.  It  appears  that  the  "propaganda 
cannot  rfpeat"  group  was  right.  In  the  days 
of  World  War  No,  1  propaganda  itself,  on  its 
own'power,  achieved  dynamic,  even  hysterical, 
results.  By  the  beginning  of  1917.  after  2 
years  of  verbal  and  printed  bombardments  of 
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the  Americnn  people,  a  war  fever  hPd  ap- 
{;»-arerl  and  reached  a  hi^h  pitch  There  was 
no  deluge  of  prc^e.sts  aea::  5t  war  entry  de- 
scending on  Congress  There  were  no  na- 
tional committees  staclne  mass  mretlngs  all 
over  the  Nation  and  votcnic  opposition  to  war 
Involvement  Thf-re  wa,=  no  militant  majority 
again.'t  intervention  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  were  either  for  Intervention  or  re- 
signed to  it. 

Nothing  like  that  meet^  the  eye  in  the  \ear 
1941  Just  the  opposite,  indeed,  emerges. 
Nr  high  war  fever  has  been  manipulated  into 
being  War  pnint.  war  dances.  hy?t/eria  are 
minority  ir.Hnifes'aticns  An  ocean  of  anti- 
war mail  flow?!  into  Congre."  After  2  years 
of  exposure  to  ceasele??  barrage*  of  propa- 
ganda, a  majority  of  the  .American  people 
a  very  huvire  majority.  Is  vehemently  oppo.'^ed 
to  pnrticipBtlon  in  the  current  forelpn  wnr 
The  mas»  reaction  to  war  propaganaa  in  1941 
has  been  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  teaction 
In  191G 

Reference  to  Ju.-i  a  li  *  ol  the  recent  public- 
opinirn  F.Bmplin«?s  will  furnish  some  idea  ol 
the  strenuous  opposHicn  tc  war  that  is  lelt 
by  the  American  public  One  poll  the  results 
of  which  were  announced  by  Robert  M 
Hutchins  president  of  the  Univenrtty  ol  Chl- 
caec  repif'ered  79  7  percent  ol  the  voters 
against  war  eiiti-y  Another  staged  by  'he 
NfW  York  Nfvvs  showed  60  8  percent  of  New 
York  City.  70  5  p«-rcent  ol  the  entire  State 
voting  "No"  tc  the  question  Shall  the  United 
Slates  enter  the  war  to  help  Britain  defeat 
Hitler?  Employing  the  same  question,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  sampled  Illmcls  opinion,  an- 
nounced that  8ti  79  percent  of  'he  voters  were 
opposed  tu  wf.r  involvement  The  Cantrll 
opinion  research  project  registered  90  peicent 
lined  up  against  Intervention  A  national 
Gallup  poll  taken  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Na7i-Soviet  war  revealed  an  increase  of  anti- 
war sentiment  from  76  percent  in  June  to  79 
percent  in  July  A  siirvev  ol  the  Women  s 
Nntional  Committee  to  Keep  the  United 
Sutff.  Out  ot  War  reported  th.it  94  9  percent 
of  the  N,u*on's  women  were  opposed  to  war 
entry  When  Congre'-sman  Fish  requested  his 
constituents  to  give  him  their  views  on  the 
question.  27  423  voted  to  s-tay  cut  ol  war. 
3,0  8  to  go  In 

A  recent  chetk-up  of  mail  torwarded  by  the 
p>e<  pie  to  Congress  supports  the  results  fur- 
nished by  I  hi  (.pinion  samplings  A  lew  ex- 
ample* will  !-uffice  to  give  the  general  picture 
Most  of  Senator  Connai  lt  s  correspondents 
urged  him  "to  keep  us  out  of  war  Ot  some 
400  letters  a  day  reaching  Senator  Reynoids, 
only  about  10  were  prowar  Eighty  percent  ol 
the  mail  reaching  Senator  Gillette  wat  anti- 
war Nineiy-niiie  and  nine-tenths  percent  of 
Congressman  Li-diows  correspondence  was 
against  "any  step  that  will  lead  us  to  war  " 
Of  Senator  Brooks  mail,  "better  than  90  per- 
cent"  W8S  antiwar 

There  lan  be  no  doubt  that  In  this  month 
of  August  1941  a  very  svibstantial  majority  of 
the  American  people  is  strenuously  opposed 
to  war  entry  Significant  in  this  connection 
Is  the  fact  that  the  war  party  has  never 
claimed  a  majority  The  constantly  reiter- 
ated assertions  of  the  antiwar  people  that 
they  have  the  mpjority.  and  a  big  one.  have 
ncter  been  seriously  disputed  The  cease- 
less drip,  drip,  dnp  ol  war  incitement  during 
the  last  2  years  from  the  printed  page,  the 
lecture  platform,  the  screen,  and  radio  has 
not  prcdiiced  results. 

The  1939  41  mass  resistance  to  war  propa- 
ganda is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  Instruments  of  popaganda  today  are 
much  more  formidable  than  they  were  in 
1916  In  that  year  the  movies  and  news 
reels  had  not  commenced  to  talk  or  to 
realize  fully  their  tremendous  propa- 
gandistlc  powers  There  were  no  radios  in 
American  hemes,  no  commentator  voices 
penetrating  to  the  American  mind  Without 
the  aid  of  movies,  news  reels,  radio,  the  1916 
prupa^-andlsts  induced  the  .American  people 
to   put   on   the   national   war   paint.     With 


newspapers,  magazine^;,  war  bocks  lecture 
platlormsi  with  movies  and  news  reels  that 
reach  80,000.000  pe^ople  wt-ekly,  with  radio 
comir^enator  voices  that  enter  daily  into  mil- 
lions ol  homes;  with  all  these,  the  1939-41 
prcpatrandlsts  have  not  been  able  tc  duplicate 
the   1916  performance 

The  fact  that  net  as  many  newspapKTs  are 
beating  the  war  drums  today  at  was  the  case 
in  1916  does  not  explain  the  phenomenon. 
The  defection  cf  seme  newspapers  from  the 
war  ranks  is  more  than  ofTset  by  the  addi- 
tion of  movies,  news  reels  and  radio  tc  these 
ranks. 

The  movies  and  new?  reels  have  been 
powerful  in-^truments  in  the  1939  41  drive. 
Out  of  Hollywood  has  come  a  succe-'slon  cf 
feature  pictures  designed  to  nrovoke  the  hys- 
teria of  hatred  tiial  leads  to  war  According 
to  Senator  Nye.  a  ■Ka.U  Street  inve-'ttnent 
boufc.  rerently  made  .  tiidv  of  mivle  indus- 
tries and  reported  th^t  If  Britain  loses  seven 
of  t^e  eipht  leadi  :g  companies  will  be  wiped 
out  He  asked  '.he  parents  of  America  "Are 
you  ready  to  send  yiur  boys  to  bleed  and  die 
in  Europe  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the 
movie  industry  and  its  financial  backers?" 
The  20,000  movie  houses  in  the  Nation  have 
been  characterized  as  20,000  buUdings  In 
which,  under  the  guise  of  entertainment. 
ral'ies  for  war  are  being  frequently  held, 
ralllei^  to  which  admission  is  charged  Sena- 
tor Nte  declared  he  was  Informed  that  the 
movie  Industry  has  urdeis  from  somewhere 
requ-rlng  the  news  reels  to  have  a  minimum 
70  percent  devoted  to  war  picture* 
W  lether  this  is  true  or  net,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  news  reels  have  gone  in  strong 
for  war  pictures  A  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  college  of  men  for  defense  first  ol  New 
York  revealed  that  of  1,100  stories  presented 
by  the  5  American  news-reel  companies  over 
a  3-morith  pericd  500  were  about  var.  and 
that  of  these  1.100  exhibits  only  7  showed 
the  existence  m  the  Nation  of  a  public  opii^- 
lon  opposed  to  Intervention  That  many  cf 
the  radio  ce  'nmentatcrs  have  striven  to  build 
up  the  war  spirit  is  undeniable 

And  yet.  despite  the  persistent  efforts  cf 
numerous  influential  newspapers  and  of 
swarms  of  lecturers;  despite  the  efforts  of 
Hollywood,  of  many  radio  commentators,  of 
groups  of  high-placed  officials;  despite  all 
these  prodigious  and  well -planned  efforts,  no 
war  spirit  has  arisen  amcng  the  American 
people  The  majority  against  wnr  is  today 
as  large  as  It  was  in  September  1939  It 
may.  indeed,  be  even  larger  Tlie  informal 
debaters  of  the  192C''-  wh  contended  that 
propaganda  for  war  could  not  produce  again 
in  the  United  States  the  same  effect  it 
achieved  in  1915-16  appear  to  have  been 
prophets  If  the  United  State*  enters  the 
war,  it  Will  not  be  because  the  pec  pie  have 
succumbed  to  war  propaganda  The  reason 
will  lie  elsewhere 


The   Hidden   Purpose 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  niF   HOfSE   OF   REPRESENT.MIVES 


Wcduesdav.  September  17.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   CHICAOO 

THIBUNE 


Ml.  HOFFMAN      M.'^    Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the   Recofd,  I   am  inserting   herein  an 


editorial   from   the  Chicago   Tribune  of 

September  13    1941" 

[From  the  Chlca^:,    T^ilnine  of  September  13, 

1941 

THF  HiniirN  rtRPi.isi 

Mr  Roosevelt's  \u  lent  pronouncement  of 
Thursday  evening  must  have  been  li. -ended 
deliberately  to  annise  passion  The  \cice 
W'as  excited  The  words  were  chose>n  for 
their  inflammatory  vrnues  T!ie  sj-veaker. 
with  ulterior  purposes  in  mmd  was  seeking 
to  create  an  emotional  s«>it;nc  m  which 
ha:f-truths.  twisted  truths  and  utitruths 
Would  be  ace  pifd  a?  the  rea^iiitd  and 
reasonable  thi  uw'ht  of  a  rrsj>  nsible  public 
official 

Before  examining  the  unspoken  motives,  a 
few  examples  of  the  metiicd  may  bi  cited 
In  an  atme^&phere  of  calm  the  American  pesj- 
ple  would  not  today  pet  very  niucli  exc-.ted 
over  the  power  of  Oern.any  tc  mienupt 
ocean  commerce  Tlie  sul  marine  c.impaign 
in  recent  months  ha.'^  be<  n  prefy  much,  of 
a  flop  The  British  have  aniiounced  with 
pride  that  they  are  sinking  thrc^,  tni.es  as 
much  German  shippinc  at  the  Otrmans  are 
sinking  of  theirs  According  to  a  recent 
British  official  statemeiit  new  methods  of 
combating  submarines  ha\e  been  deve'oped, 
and  are  proving  moderii'ely  8vicces,-fui  sot 
to  hear  Mr  R<h  sevelt  tell  it,  this  country, 
as  well  as  Britain  If  m  danfer  of  succumbing 
tc  the  subntarine  attack  The  tw. .  Kreiuest 
navies  In  the  world  he  a,sks  u."-  U)  believe, 
are  barely  holding  their  own  against  a  hand- 
ful of  submarines.  With,  the  shipping  of 
almost  the  whole  wi  rid  in  her  po^sissKn. 
Britain  is  yet  in  dancer  of  being  cut  off    etc 

This  is  noiLsen^'  when  vie'wed  in  the  lignt 
of  kn  wn  facts  So  is  Mr  Ro-iscvelt's  as- 
suir.pticn  that  there  -  likelihood  that  Ger- 
many's 80.000.000  potiplt  can  cc  nqurr  and 
dominate  not  only  Eurnpe  and  the  britibh 
Empire  but  the  rest  of  the  world  besides 
Against  the  80  OOC' PCO  are  n(  vi  arrayed  Rus- 
sia's 180,000,000  Thf  BriJi-h  Empires  pop- 
ulation is  greater  thu:.  4' r  (00  COO  No  mat- 
ter how  well  organized  ft  r  war  the  80  000  C CO 
may  be.  they  tiannot  be  expected  n  overcome 
such  siupei.d  us  odds  aid  the  pr  i;us.=  <  f  the 
war  m  recent  weeks  only  serves  tc  em'jhasize 
this  fundamdital   truth 

The  infl  immatcry  technique  wa.-  i.sed  htzain 
in  the  reference  to  the  Iretucm  cf  the  seas 
Mr  Roosevelt  could  huve  used  the  irgh- 
sounding  phrase  only  to  gain  respect ab.lity 
for  a  ccurse  of  action  which  ht  could  not 
Justify  by  simple  reason  and  argument 
"Freedom  of  the  seas"  makes  no  sense  in 
the  context  In  which  he  used  it  Germany 
is  interfering  little  with  our  frtodom  to  ciirry 
on  peaceful  commerct  with  the  world  Brit- 
ain is  interfering  every  mt  ment  of  every 
day  in  every  pert  and  in  f.erv  ocean  Our 
farmers  and  manufacturt  rs  cannot  export 
their  products  to  Nurwiix.  Friii.ce.  Poliind. 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  a  great  many  otiier 
countries  for  lack  of  British  c;jnsent.  To 
talk  in  the  face  of  the.se  facts  of  Germany's 
threat  to  our  freedom  of  the  seas  is  to  talk 
glib  nonsense. 

At  another  point  Mr  Re  sivtlt  intimated 
that  we  must  take  our  place  in  the  battle 
of  the  Atlantic  to  assure  that  our  i^upplles 
reach  the  British  Isles  To  hear  h:m  te;i  u, 
the  British  Navy  is  incapable  of  p'^rfnrming 
this  tasK.  The  evidence  doesn't  thcw  that 
There  are  some  Biitish  warships  uncurpomg 
repairs  in  our  luivy  yaids.  but  lew  il  fti.y 
of  them  took  their  batie.'-ing  :n  tlie  Nc  r  h 
Atlantic  They  got  Into  trouble  !;•  ver>  dif- 
ferent waters — in  the  eastern  Mer.iterrhnean, 
for  example,  where  they  we:e  ti.KaEfd  m 
defending  not  Britain  tut  the  BMti-h  im- 
perial holdings  in  the  Near  East  Bntam 
has  lost  few  naval  \esseis  .n  her  cwn  waters 

There  wf;s  scarcely  a  pcint  m«ae  b\  Mr 
Roosevelt  winch  will  stand  calm  exam.lia- 
tion.  Not  even  his  litt  cf  atrocities  was 
Impre.ssive.  The  Steel  Seajarc-  w..s  sunk  in 
the  Red   Sea   in    an    arm   of    danger   which. 
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under  the  cash-and-carry  law.  Mr  Roose- 
velt was  required  to  declare  out  of  bounds 
to  American  shipping.  He  d:dn't  dc  his  duty, 
but  instead,  contrary  to  the  law's  Intent, 
sent  this  ship  aiid  many  others  l:ke  it  into 
the  war  zone  to  carry  war  supphes  for  the 
conquest  of  peactful  Iran.  Likewise  the 
Sessa  was  comrr.andeered  from  Denmark  by 
Mr,  Roosevelt  and  was  sent  Into  the  zone 
of  danger  under  the  flag  of  Panama.  The 
Robin  Moor  was  carrying  contraband  to 
South  Africa — a  belligerent.  The  Greer  would 
not  have  been  in  Icelandic  waters  if  Mr, 
Roosevelt  had  not  violated  his  pledge  to  the 
American  people  to  keep  our  soldiers  at 
home  The  other  incident,  which  occurred 
last  July,  consu-ted  of  nothing  more  men- 
acing than  the  chance  meeting  of  an  uniden- 
tified submarine  and  an  American  warship 
somewhere  on  the  high  sea.s.  They  looked 
at  each  other  and  that  was  that 

Mr.  Roosevelt  put  all  the  high-powered 
fervor  he  could  command  into  the  telling 
of  these  atrocity  stories  He  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  some  people,  but  they 
may  be  expected  to  recover  then  mental 
equilibrium  before  long  and  to  inquire  why 
he  made  so  much  of  so  little  why  he  twi.sted 
so  many  truths,  why  he  said  so  many  things 
which  obviously  aren't  so 

The  answer  is  not  particularly  obscure. 
His  purpose  is  to  confuse  and  frighten  the 
American  people  into  the  belief  that  they 
are  confronted  by  stupendous  dangers  He 
will  make  this  artificial  crisis  serve  like  all 
his  previous  crises  as  an  excuse  to  Impose 
new  totalitarian  restraints  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people.  His  aim  is  a  dictatorship  which 
will  mean  the  destruction  of  the  Republic 

Constitutional  restraints  stand  in  his  way. 
Only  Congress  can  lawfully  declare  war. 
Only  Congress  can  lawfully  increase  the 
President's  discretionary  powers  and  even 
Congress  has  limited  powers  in  this  direction. 
It  Is  Mr.  Roo,sevelt's  purpose  to  create  such 
a  hysteria  in  the  country  that  he  can  Ignore 
Congress  if  it  doesn't  surrender  abjectly 
to  his  will. 

We  believe  the  American  people  will  see 
through  the  scheme  and  thwart  it. 


Modem  War  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JEHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 


Thursday.  September  18.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  HON  FRANK  C   OSMERS    JR. 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  an  article  written 
by  me  which  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  Flying  and  Popular  Aviation  on 
the  subject  of  modernising  our  present 
Army  War  College. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Flying  and  Popular  Aviation] 

At  this  moment  of  world  crisis  It  Is  disturb- 
ing that  the  Nation  must  rely  almost  solely 
upon  land,  sea,  and  air  commanders  who,  by 
training  and  experience,  presumably  are  ca- 
pable enough  in  their  respective  branches, 
but  they  remain  essentially  specialists. 

Virtually  every  venture  which  It  Is  conceiv- 
able we  might  have  to  undertake  for  hem- 


isphere defense  would  demand  the  clcse  co- 
cpcraTion  of  every  element  of  American  strik- 
ing power.  As  never  before.  tht-=  ccuntry's 
future  depends  on  the  readiness  of  the  Navy, 
the  air  forces,  and  the  Army  to  operate  as  a 
powerful,  tinified  team.  How  many  officers 
are  qualified  to  call  signals  for  that  defense 
team — or  any  substantial  element  of  it? 

Before  it  is  too  late  it  would  seem  im- 
perative to  take  prompt  .«tep^  to  remedy  a 
weakness  which  is  elanng  in  the  light  of  the 
portentous  Nazi  conque.=t  of  Europe 

As  much  as  6  years  ago  there  was  clear 
recognition  in  Germany  that  tlie  war,  whose 
clouds  even  then  were  beginning  to  lower, 
would  be  a  conflict  of  three  dimensions — 
land,  sea.  and  air.  It  could  not  be  fought 
victoriously  by  commanders  who  had  no  more 
than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  arms  other 
than  their  own:  who  thought  largely  in  terms 
of  cavalry.  art;llery,  bomber.s.  or  submarines 
and  were  inclined  to  professional  Jealousy  of 
e.Tch  other. 

In  1935  ?ome  30  or  m^jre  ofRcer?  of  proven 
capacity  were  transferred  from  the  German 
Army  into  the  Luftwaffe,  it  is  reported,  with 
Adolf  Hitler's  approval,  despite  some  internal 
professional  grumbling  They  were  taught 
to  fly  all  types  of  plai-.es  and  grappled  with 
tne  problems  of  bombing,  parachute  attack, 
and  moving  lar-je  bodies  of  troops  by  air 
transport  Three  years  later  the  same  group 
w;is  shifted  into  the  navy  to  study  tactics  of 
sea  warfare  at  fir-'^t-hajid 

They  are  key  generals  now — and  others  are 
undergoing  the  same  faitmg  process  to  fill 
C'immands  in  a  fighting  team  which  has  over- 
run Europe  and  now  has  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  bay 

The  results  of  this  scheme  of  coordination 
first  appeared  in  the  conquest  of  Poland,  where 
grotind  and  air  forces  f(;ught  as  an  invincible 
team.  The  invasion  of  Norway  brought  the 
third  dimension — the  navy — into  action  with 
the  other  two  elements  of  striking  force,  in  a 
dramatization  of  perfect  timing  such  as  never 
before  had  been  seen. 

The  quick  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  France,  the  invasion  of  the  Balkans,  the 
aerial  capture  of  Crete,  and.  most  recently, 
the  onslaught  on  Russia  have  piled  up  fur- 
ther frightful  evidence  of  the  effectiveness 
of  officers  schooled  and  experienced  in  unified 
command. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  country,  one  is  made 
uneasy  by  the  tart  testimony  of  such  veterans 
as  M.iJ  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood.  retired,  who 
complained  that  "the  best  tiained  inan  in  the 
American  Army  is  the  private  soldier  and  the 
worst  trained  is  the  general  "  Only  now  has 
the  War  Department  been  able  to  tackle  the 
vital  but  unpleasant  task  of  weeding  out 
officers. 

There  is  no  intention  to  assert  here  that 
the  Nazi  lesson  ha.s  been  conipletely  lost  on 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  But  in  the 
existing  state  of  urgency  American  measures 
tn  achieve  such  vital  coordination  of  all  arms 
appear  timid,  indeed,  ev^n  though  the  Army 
particularly  has  not  been  loath  to  borrow 
other  Gernian  idc.is 

Army  officers  at  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  School  and  in  the  specialized  train- 
ing schools  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
service,  devote  study  to  the  "combined  arms  " 
There  have  been  efforts  along  the  same  hue 
In  t'ne  air  forces.  A  relative  handful  ol 
Army  officers  have  attended  the  Naval  War 
College  in  past  years  and  some  sea  officers 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege A  few  Navy  and  Marine  officers  too  are 
enrolled  in  the  Army  Industrial  College,  to 
learn  methods  of  mobilizing  industry  for  the 
prodtiction  of  munitions 

Tliere  is  a  measure  of  coordination  of 
Army  end  Navy  affair;  through  the  joint 
board.  Gen  George  C  Marshall,  chief  of 
staff,  said  this  agency  now  is  in  almost  con- 
tinuous operation  through  its  expert  commit- 
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tees,  whereas  until   recently   it  held   sessions 
only  about  avery  6  weeks. 

In  the  h»rd  school  of  experience,  under 
difficulties  attending  the  mtishroom  growth 
of  the  defense  establishment,  a  Marine  Corps 
general  has  been  widening  his  outlook  as 
commander  of  the  first  amphibious  Joint 
Army-Navy  task  force  to  be  formed  on  the 
east  coast.  In  Newfoundland  the  Army  up- 
set tradition)  by  putting  Col,  Henry  W.  Harms 
of  the  air  forces  in  command  of  land  troops 
as  well  as  aerial  forces  and  another  veteran 
flyer,  MaJ,  Gen,  Frank  M  Andrews,  was 
chosen  to  head  up  all  defenses  of  Panama. 

But  there  has  been  no  sign  of  a  move  to- 
ward such  aji  Interchange  of  able  officers  such 
as  Germany  has  carried  out  with  significant 
advantage.  If  the  exchange  arrangement 
were  advisatile  for  Nazi  Germany,  whose  war 
operations  Have  been  confined  largely  to  the 
European  Continent.  Its  prompt  adoption 
would  appeiir  soothing  less  than  Imperative 
for  the  United  States,  We  are  building  a 
two-ocean  navy,  a  formidable  Army,  an  air 
force  which  may  ultimately  be  the  world's 
most  powerful,  with  the  proclaimed  Intention 
of  safeguartilng  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere rrd.  in  conjunction  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, sweeping  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  of 
enemies. 

Directing  the  vast  operations  of  the  com- 
bined German  land,  air,  and  naval  forces,  it 
should  be  tioted.  Is  the  great  general  staflf. 
which  was  rtvived  after  its  enforced  abolition 
following  the  first  World  War,  Eventually, 
in  the  Inevitable  general  overhauling  cf  cur 
own  defenafe  establishment,  the  creation  of 
such  an  American  high  command  will  come. 
Just  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurried  na- 
tional effort  to  build  up  all  defenses.  It  might 
be  contended  that  a  sweeping  reorganization 
would  be  Confusing  and  demoralizing  and 
cause  delays  which  cannot  be  risked.  No  such 
contention  would  hold  against  the  creation 
of  a  general  war  college  as  a  training  school 
for  the  hiph-ranking  officers  of  all  three 
branches  It  would  be  even  less  valid  against 
a  simple  interchange  of  officers. 

Out  of  a  corps  of  more  than  100,000  officers 
on  active  dtty.  the  War  Department  certainly 
can  spare  250  or  so  for  service  of  a  year  with 
the  Navy,  to  be  preceded  or  followed  by  duty 
with  the  air  forces.  A  like  number  from  the 
Navy  shouia  be  given  the  same  opportunities 
for  training  in  all  phases  of  defense  team- 
work, along  with  a  similar  group  of  air  force 
flyers  of  coitimand  caliber. 

This  is  the  logical  and  simple  means  to  pro- 
vide the  commanders  for  the  combined  olr. 
sea,  and  lajnd  operations  which  hemisphere 
defense  dettiands,  and  to  create  as  well  the 
nucleus  for  an  eventual  American  supreme 
general  staf  Both  objectives  call  for  action 
without  deiay. 


The  Power  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

I  OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  September  19. 1941 

RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
FRANCI3  BIDDLE.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
OF  THE  ITMiTED  STATES 


Mr.     BLOOM.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave   to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 
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Record  I  mrlurie  th»^  following  address 
by  the  Honoiable  Francis  B)ddle.  At- 
torney Gent  ra!  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore the  annua]  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Bar  A.s.sociation.  Yosemite 
National  Park.  Calif.,  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 18.  1941,  on  the  subject  The 
Power  of  Democracy: 

The  pleasure  which  1  experience  in  being 
able  to  meet  with  mv  brethren  of  the  bar  tf 
the  preat  Stale  of  California  in  this  superb 
place  and  upon  so  important  an  occasion  can- 
not be  expre.s.seci  in  the  common  cliches  of  the 
visiting  speaker.  Will  you,  Mr  President,  and 
your  board  of  governors  and,  Indeed,  your 
entire  membership  accfpt  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  this  cpportunity  Permit  me.  as 
well,  to  express  my  enthusiasm  for  the  splen- 
did program  of  expanded  public  service  which 
the  State  bar  of  California  is  inaugurating  m 
this  hour  of  grave  national  emergency  "Mak- 
ing democracy  work"  is  indeed  a  well-cho.'^n 
theme  for  this  convention,  and  one  which 
may  be  said  to  epitomize  the  confidence  and 
the  determinaticn  which  we  as  lawye-r  share 

As  you  well  know,  'here  have  always  been 
timid  souls  who  doubted  that  democracy 
could  be  made  to  work  when  disaster  threat- 
ened Their  voices  have  been  heard  in  every 
great  crisis,  domestic  or  international, 
through  which  ihifc  country  has  passed  durii  g 
more  than  160  years  of  nati>  rial  life  History 
has  been  kind  to  them  and  most  cl  their 
gloomy  foreca.^ts  have  bf-en  soon  forgotten 
At  this  moment  their  voices  are  raised  again 
to  express  the  familiar  fear  that  the  very 
measures  essentia!  to  defend  democracy  may 
i  '  the  end  prt  ve  to  be  democracy  s  undoing 
If  th.ere  are  those  amorit  ihcm  who  do  not 
believe  bincert  iy  in  deir.o'  ratio  processes,  I 
can  only  rei:ret  that  they  are  not  placed  else- 
where m  Hs-stKiations  m.ore  congenial  to  the 
political  paganism  which  they  profess. 

My  present  concern  1?  for  the  sincere  t)e- 
llevf  rs  who  are  troubled  by  the  discr  rdant 
counsels  of  thew  tumultuous  times.  With- 
out minimii'.ing  cur  dangers.  I  would  seek  to 
fortify  their  faith,  for  ultimately  the  vitality 
of  democracy  mun  depend  upon  the  faith  of 
tho.-e  wh"  would  conserve  and  strengthen  Its 
essential  pnnc.pl  s  For  myself  I  hold  firmly 
to  that  faith  in  free  institutions  v  h.ch  Is  im- 
pllci'  in  the  therie  of  this  convention  1  am 
cot^.flCer.t  that  tlie  same  vitality  of  free  gov- 
ernment which  has  brought  our  Nation 
through  150  years  to  Its  present  stature  will 
enable  it  in  the  luture  as  in  the  past  to 

"Meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
"And    treat    Iha  e    two    imposters    Just    the 
same  " 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  this  audience 
that  my  first  art;cle  of  faith  is  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Among  their 
many  virtues  the  draftsmen  of  this  great  in- 
strunifnt  were  masters  of  a  brevity  which 
could  be  embrai  ing  without  disstpatlon  In 
vague  generality  The  word  "emergency"  Is 
ncwhere  used  In  the  Constitution,  yet  It  is 
elemental  law  thst  there  are  ample  powers  In 
the  several  departments  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  any  crl^iF  .\s  former 
Chief  Justice  Huihes  observed  when  address- 
ing the  American  Bar  Asscciatlon  in  1917, 
"the  framers  of  tne  Constitution  did  not  con- 
trive an  imposing  spectacle  of  Impo- 
tency  •  •  •  Self-preservation  Is  the  first 
law  of  national  life  and  the  Constitution  It- 
self provides  the  necessary  powers  In  order  to 
defend   and   prest  rve   the  United   States"' 

Whatever  dc.ulits  may  have  emerged  at  one 
time  or  another  ?  cur  history,  no  lawyer  to- 
day questions  the  ad^quricy  of  the  national 
legislative  pcwer  It  is  significant  that  the 
enumeratlrn  of  egtslativ"  powers  granted  to 
the  C(  ngress  begins  with  the  power  "to  lay 
and  collect  taxe?;,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide   for    the    common    defense    and    general 


welfare  of  the  tJnSted  States  "  '  The  enumer- 
ation Includes  the  power  to  declare  war,  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy,  and  to  provide  for  calling  for'h 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Unk  n, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  Invasions. 
S|)eaklng  ihn  ugh  the  late  Mr  Justice  Car- 
doz<  the  Supreme  Court  has  rcin.r.ded  us 
that  the  concept  o'  the  general  welf.ire  is  not 
Static  but  Is  equal  to  any  emergency  In 
Justice  Cardozo's  own  words:  "Needs  that 
T  ere  -^arrow  or  parochial  a  century  age  may 
Ve  interwoven  m  cur  day  with  the  well-belr.g 
of  iht  Nation  What  is  critical  or  urgent 
changes  with  the  times"* 

It  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  that 
the  efficacy  of  emergency  legislative  power 
depend*  upon  an  assurance  of  prompt  and 
vigorous  execution  In  recognition  of  th  s 
elemental  principle,  the  Congress  thrcught  ut 
our  history  has  repeatedly  deUgnied  broad 
emirpency  powers  to  the  Executive  Thus,  in 
the  first  volume  of  cur  r.ational  statutes  we 
find  the  President  authorized  to  call  forth 
the  miliiia  whenever  the  United  Stales  shall 
be  invaded  cr  in  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion.' In  sustaining  this  statute  and  holding 
that  the  President's  decision  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  enurgency  must  be  conclusive,  the 
fupreme  Court  stated  tersely  some  elemental 
principles  coiiceri.r.g  free  government  and 
its  defend*  Mr  Justice  S'ory  said;  "It  is  no 
answer  that  such  a  pt  wer  may  be  abvsed.  for 
there  is  no  power  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
abuse.  The  remedy  fur  this,  if  it  should 
occur,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self "  ■'  And  a^ain:  "One  of  the  best  n.eans  to 
repel  Invasions  is  to  provide  the  requisite 
force  fcr  acth  n  t>efore  the  invader  himself 
has  reached  the  scil  "  « 

Havme  m  mind  the  part  which  the  Execu- 
tive must  always  be  called  upon  to  take  in 
time  of  crisis.  It  Is  further  tribute  to  the 
w.sdom  cf  those  who  framed  cur  Constitu- 
tion that  there  need  never  be  serlou;-  doubt 
as  t-f'  the  adequacy  of  national  executive 
power. 

Article  II  begins  with  the  terse  statement 
that  "the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In 
a  President  cf  the  United  States  cf  America  "  ' 
It  requires  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he 
will  "faithfully  execute  the  office  '  and  that 
he  will,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  "pre**erve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States  "  *  It  provides  that  he  shall  be 
Commander  m  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  '  It  makes  of  the  President, 
as  Marshall  declared  in  his  famcvis  argument 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  7, 
1800  "  "the  sole  organ  of  the  Nation  in  its 
external  relations  "  "  And  finally,  in  the  same 
terse  but  dynamic  style,  it  admonishes  the 
President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed  "  "  I  am  here  speaking  of 
powers  which  stem  directly  from  the  C-ons^ti- 
tutlon,  without  benefit  of  legislative  inter- 
position, and  which  constitute  the  basic 
charter  cf  the  President's  responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  in  time  of  grave 
national  peril  In  what  is  undoubtedly  rne 
of  the  major  crises  of  our  history,  when  the 
pressure  cf  events  must  force  many  vital 
decisions  and  when  charges  cf  u^-urpation  or 
dictatorial  action  are  too  lightly  made.  It 
Is  essential  that  we  return  from  time  to 
time  to  the  fundamental  charter  of  our  lib- 
erties. 


'War  Powers   Under   the   Constitution,   42 
American  Bar  As-^cciation  Reports,  232  (1917) , 


•Art    U.  sec    8 

*Hehcrvig  v  Dans  (1937),  301  U.  S  619, 
641 

•Act  of  February  28,  1795.  ch  36  1  Stat 
424 

'Afartin   v    Motf    (1827).   12  Wheat,    19,   32 

'Ibid  .  at  p    29. 

'Art  n,  sec    1. 

•  Ibid 

'Art   II,  sec  2 

'  2  Abridgement  of  Debates  of  Congress, 
466. 

>•  Art  n,  sees  2  and  3. 

"  Art    II,  sec    3. 


My  second  article  of  fnlih  is  In  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  United  S'atts  The 
rectrd  of  great  issues  met  and  resolved  by 
democratic  processes  Is  one  which  inspires 
an  enduring  confidence  If  thtse  tiniid 
Americans  who  are  now  saying  that  it  can- 
not be  done,  or  that  if  it  i.-  dcr.e  it  will  prove 
our  undoing,  will  only  kick  at  the  rec;  id 
With  an  open  mind,  their  misgivings  may  be 
speedily  dissipated  Hew  or  why.  or  under 
what  tragic  circumstances,  other  less-fcrtu- 
nate  peoples  may  have  surrendered  lo  cruel 
tyranny  while  still  in  me  k^iidergarte n  of 
democratic  experience  is  tf  n  ■  immediate 
relevance.  Vitally  reievani  are  the  \eneruble 
roots  of  our  own  sacred  liberties  the  t'Oil  in 
which  they  have  t)een  traditioni.lly  nurtured, 
and  the  toughne.'-s  which  they  have  devel- 
oped in  resisting  adversity  In  the  cavalcade 
cf  cui  150  years  we  may  observe  in  the  se- 
quence of  minor  and  mhj(  r  crises  the  response 
of  democratic  statesmanship  tc  each  succ^eed- 
ing  challenge  We  ina>  witness  the  tempo 
of  national  decision  accelerated  tc  cope  with 
situations  which  have  not  permitted  de'ay. 
and  retarded  tc  restore  the  utmost  of  pa- 
I  tlence  in  deliberation  when  stcrm  clciuds 
passed  Who  ha.--  read  An:ierican  history  and 
doubted  that  the  pu^issKn  fcr  liberty  und  r 
law  has  emerged  more  lusistent  ultei  each 
period  of  stress'  Who  has  really  shared  the 
American  way  of  life  yet  denied  the  convic- 
tion that  the  ultimate  respunses  cf  a  free 
people  are  wiser  and  more  humane  than  the 
dictates  of  a  desf^>ct    benevuicrt  or  otherwise? 

In  noting  the  adequacy  cf  national  legis- 
lative powers  and  remii  dmg  you  of  the 
necessity  for  assurance  of  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous Execution  of  all  emergency  laws,  I  have 
already  celled  attentu  n  to  the  legislative 
practice  of  making  br,  ad  grants  of  power  to 
the  President  to  meet  emergencies  The 
necessity  for  this  practice  is  sufficiently  con- 
firmed by  its  consistent  use  throughout  our 
nationai  history  and  its  wisdtm  is  demon- 
strated in  our  long  and  vaned  experience  with 
administ,ration  under  such  legislative  grants. 
Contrary  to  the  somewhat  naive  assumption 
which  se-cms  to  prevail  in  m  me  quarters,  ihis 
is  neither  a  new  nor  a  dangeri'us  practice. 
From  the  very  bi  ginning  C*.  ngress  has  re- 
peatedly granted  the  Pres.deiu  extracrdinary 
powers  with  which  i. .  meet  extraordinary 
situations  In  s<  me  insti<nces  tlie  grant  of 
power  has  been  ephemeral,  designed  lo  meet 
an  imm<'diate  but  temporan,-  need  In  others 
it  has  paJ^.'-ed  into  tht  b<  dy  cf  cur  national 
Jurisprudeiice  where  U  constitutes  a  reserve 
of  legiilative  p;eparcdne66  for  the  emer- 
gencies of  national  defer.!-e. 

Among  emergencies  arising  fn  m  crises 
primarily  Internal  or  di  mestic.  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rebellion  of  1792  was  one  cf  the  earliest 
occasions  for  resort  to  this  type  of  legisia- 
tion  On  that  occa.sion  Congress  promptly 
empowered  the  President  to  caU  out  the 
militia  of  the  States  to  enforce  the  laws 
"whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  opp<.jsed  or  the  execution  therecf  ob- 
structed."'' In  1861.  as  is  well  known  new 
precedents  were  established  fcr  similar  dele- 
gations of  broad  emergency  power.'  "  In- 
cluded among  cur  national  statutes  in  foice 
at  the  presfiit  time  are  many  such  laws, 
deriving  from  d.C(.rent  per.od!-  m  our  his- 
tory, conceived  to  safeguard  against  emer- 
gencies of  various  kinds,  ai^d  granting 
powers  In  the  broadest  term!?  '  V.'ith  your 
indulgence.  I  propose  to  rtfer  to  a  few  ex- 
amples, quoting  briefly  frc-m  the  statutory 
definition  cf  executive  dlscr'^tion  In  each 
Instance 

The  Executive  may  waive  or  modify  the 
monthly  apportionment  cf  upprcpnations  for 
governmental  departments  "upon  the  happen- 
ing of  i-omt  extraordinary  emergency  cr  un- 
usual circumstance  which  could  not  be  an- 
ticipated    at     the     time     of     makirg     such 


"Act  of  Mav  2    1792    ch    28    1   Stat    264 
"E.  g.   act  of  July   13.  1861,  ch    3,  »- cs    2 
and  5,  12  Stat   255,  256   257 

»-See  S    Doc    No    133    26th  Cong,  2d  sess. 
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apportionnr.cr.f ':'•  may  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  cred:t  exr,ans:on  when  "an  econcmic 
emergency  requires  an  expansion  of  credit";  ' 
m-'v  regulate  or  prohibit  certain  tran^actiijns 
In  foreign  exchange  or  with  respect  to  the 
currency  "ciunr.g  time  of  war  or  durlr.g  any 
other  period  of  national  emergency";  "  m.iy 
regulate  the  tran-actlon  of  business  by  the 
Fv  'eral  Reserve  banks  "during  such  emer- 
gency period  as  the  President  •  •  •  by 
prcciamaniin  may  prescribe";  and  may  sus- 
pend trttdmg  in  securities  when  "the  public 
interest  so  requires  "  --  By  preclaimina;  an 
emergency,  the  President  may  muke  it  unlaw- 
ful to  transfer  American  ships  to  foreicn 
C'liership  -■  and  authorize  the  Maritime  Ccm- 
Hiis^ion  to  requisition  American  ships.--'  In 
time  of  war  or  threatenf  '  war  the  President's 
Lroad  powers  over  transportation.-'  industry.-' 
and  communication  -  are  writ  lart;e  in  cur 
national  legislation  and  are  well  understccd 
an.ong  members  of  our  profession. 

In  emergencies  arising  from  crises  pri- 
marily external  or  international.  Congress  has 
always  met  or  anticipated  the  event  with  the 
broadest  grants  of  power  and  with  few  de- 
partures from  an  approved  patttrn  of  legis- 
lative action  Since  the  President,  as  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  long 
ago  observed,  is  "the  constitutional  repre- 
sentative cf  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
foreign  nations."  -  the  Implementing  of  a  for- 
eign policy,  whether  In  emergency  or  in  due 
course,  could  hardly  be  accomplished  other- 
wise From  the  earliest  enactments  con- 
cerned with  cur  foreign  relations,  in  the 
turbulent  years  which  followed  the  French 
Revcluticn  -"  to  the  recent  lend-lease  statute. 
there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  progress  of 
consistent  practice  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  "the  President  may.  when  he 
deems  It  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  " 
authorize  the  manufacture  or  procurement 
or  any  defense  article  "for  the  gcvernment  cf 
br.y  country  whose  defense  the  Presiden*, 
aerms  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
Slates  "  The  terms  and  conditions  cf  aid  are 
to  be  "these  which  the  President  deems  satis- 
fa-.tcry."  and  the  benefit  tc  the  United  States 
may  be  paym.ent,  repayment  in  kind,  "or  any 
other  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which  the 
President  deems  satisfactory  "  *  I  refrain 
from  burdening  you  with  samphngs  from  the 
years  intervening;  between  1789  and  1941  s* 

The  wisdom  of  such  action  may  always  be 
debated    when    the    occasion    arises,    but    its 


"Act  cf  July  12.  1870,  16  Stat  251  (R  S 
sec    36791,  as  amended  (U    S    C.  title  31,  sec. 

665)  , 

'•Act  of  Mav  12,  1933.  sec  43  48  Stat  31, 
61.  as  amendecl   (U    S.  C.  title  31.  sec    821) 

"  Act  of  Oricbcr  6,  1917,  sec  5  (b) ,  40  Stat 
411.  415    as  anunded   (U    S    C,  title  12,  sec. 

95a) 

•'Act  of  March  9.  1933.  sec  4.  48  Stat,  1.  2 
("D    S    C.  title  12    sec    95) 

*■  Act  of  June  6,  1934,  sec  19.  48  Stat  881, 
898  (U    S    C  ,  title  15,  sec    78s  lai    (4)  ) , 

-'Act  of  July  15.  1918.  sec,  4,  40  Stat  9C0, 
901  (U   S   C  .  title  46.  sec   835) , 

«  Act  of  June  29,  1936.  sec  902  (a)  .  49  Stat, 
1985,  2015.  as  amended  (U  S  C,  title  46.  sec. 
1242) 

^  Act  of  February  28,  1920.  sec  402.  41  Stat. 
456.  476  (U    S    C.  title  49.  sec    1   (15)  ) 

»*  Act  of  S-p':ember  16.  1940,  sec  9.  Public, 
No.  783,  76th  Cong, 

=  Act  of  June  19.  1934,  sec,  606,  48  Stat, 
1064.  1104   (U    S    C.  title  47,  sec    606 1  , 

•■US  Senate  Reports,  Committee  en  For- 
eign Relations,  vol    8,  p   24, 

-"See  United  States  v,  Curtiss-Wright  Ex- 
port Corpcration  (1936).  299  U  S.  304,  322- 
324 

-"Act  of  March  11,  1941,  Public,  No.  11, 
77th  Cong 

=*S^e  V'ute-i  States  v,  Cii^tis'^-Wright  Ex- 
port CoTporation  (1936),  299  U  S.  304.  322 
et  seq. 


propriety  and  validity  under  our  form  of 
government  is  no  longer  doubted.  In  1936, 
in  sustaining  a  crimiml  prosecution  for  vio- 
laticn  of  the  joint  resolution  cf  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  embargo  the  sale 
of  arms  to  belligerents  In  the  Chaco  war, 
the  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  practice  at 
length  and  affirmed  its  constitutional  valid- 
Itv  in  the  case  presented  In  no  uncertain 
tn-ms.  Speaking  for  the  Court.  Mr  Justice 
Sutherland  saia.  "As  a  member  of  the  1am- 
ily  of  nations,  the  riL-h:  and  power  of  the 
United  States  in  that  field  are  equal  to  the 
right  and  p^cwer  of  the  other  menibers  of  the 
international  family  In  this  vast  external 
realm,  with  its  importai^.t.  complicated,  deli- 
cate, and  nianifold  profclcms.  the  President 
alone  has  the  power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a 
representative  cf  the  Nation  The  principles 
which  Justify  such  legislation  hnd  over- 
whelming support  in  the  unbroken  legisla- 
tive practice  v.-hich  has  prevailed  almost 
from  the  mcepticn  cf  the  National  Gcvein- 
ment  to  the  present  day  "  >■ 

Needless  to  say,  the  summation  of  all 
grants  of  emeraency  power,  both  internal 
and  external,  occurs  in  wartime,  for  niodern 
war  IS  an  economic  ami  social  struggle  as 
well  as  a  ccnfiic:  of  arms,  auo  the  concentra- 
tion of  responsibility  must  perforce  be  cor- 
respondin:;ly  extended  Before  the  'World 
I  War  ended,  our  Executive  wa#  exercising, 
I  among  other  powers,  the  pc^wer  to  take  over 
manufacturing  t.lants.  tc  operate  transporta- 
tion systems,  to  fix  charter  rates  for  shipping, 
to  license  the  di.-^tributinn  ot  food  and  fuel, 
to  fix  the  prices  of  coal  and  coke,  to  control 
imports  and  exports,  and  to  re<U|tribute  the 
functions  cf  the  executive  depft-tments  of 
gi„vernment  as  circumstances  might  require. 
In  the  lignt  of  World  War  experience,  our 
legislative  preparedness  for  war  has  been 
supplemented  and  strengthened  The  power 
to  apprehend  and  detain  alien  enemies  de- 
rives from  legisiation  first  enacted  m  1798.'' 
the  power  to  control  transportation  pncrl- 
cips  from  an  enactment  of  1920,  -  the  power 
to  commandeer  manufacturing  plants  from 
a  statute  mI  1916  as  woU  as  from  a  statute 
of  1940.  the  power  to  suspend  trading  in 
securities  from  a  statute  of  1934  "  More  re- 
cently our  legislative  preparedness  has  been 
supplemented  at  vital  points.  Today,  inso- 
far as  legislation  can  effectively  anticipate 
the  requirements  of  a  wartime  emergency, 
the  Nation  is  better  prepared  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  history 

In  reviewing  ^ome  aspects  ct  cur  constitu- 
tional history,  I  have  dw  It  chiefly,  up  to  this 
point,  upon  legislative  practice  m  meeting  or 
anticipating  em-er^encies  It  remains  to  say 
something  of  the  Executive  powers  which 
stem  directly  from  the  Constitution,  1  have 
reminded  you  that  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  President,  that  he  is  sworn  to  preserve. 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution;  that  he 
is  m.ade  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  and  our  sole  spokesman  in  foreign  re- 
lations; and  that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  Traditionally 
every  President  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
first  to  the  present,  has  preferred  to  discharge 


'         ~   Ibid ,  at  pp    318    319    322 

"Act  of  July  6,  1798  (R  S  ?oc  4067).  as 
amended  by  act  of  April  16  1918  40  Stat  531 
(U    S   C  .  title  50.  sec   21 1 

■  Act  of  February  28  1920  sec  402.  41 
Stat    456.  476   (U    S  "c  .   title  49.  sec,  1    (15)  ). 

■Act  of  June  3,  1916  sec,  120,  39  Stat  166. 
213  lU  S  C.  title  50  sec  80);  act  cf  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940,  sec  9,  Public,  Nc  783  76th 
Congress- 

■  Act  of  June  6,  1934  sec  19  48  Stat  881. 
898   lU    3   C  ,  title  15.  sec    78s  (ai    (4u 

'■  E  g.  Public.  No  671.  76th  Congress,  as 
amended  by  Public.  No  89,  77th  Congress 
(priorities);  Public,  No  703.  76th  Congress 
(control  of  exports):  Public.  Nc  829,  76th 
Congreso  (requisition  of  expcrtsj. 


his  co:istit|it:onal  duties  within  a  pattern 
formulated  |ln  appro-riate  le^ii-lalive  action. 
Traditional^'  every  President  of  the  United 
States.  froi4  the  first  to  the  present,  has  been 
prepared  to  use  his  confetituilonal  powers 
when  the  Hation  or  Its  citizens  were  endan- 
gered in  ciitumstances  requiring  prompt  and 
vigorous  acfion  There  have  been  differences 
cf  opinion  ^ith  respect  to  action  taken,  both 
before  and  ^fter  the  event;  but  ov?r  the  years 
the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  cur  organic  law 
has  been  repeatedly  confirmed.  If  you  were 
to  press  me  lor  a  distillation  of  principle  from 
the  full  harvest  of  our  national  experience.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
threatened  disaster  Is  the  measure  of  the 
President's  power  and  duty  to  take  steps 
necessary  t0  avert  It. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of 
ofiBce.  the  Cfcngress  was  not  in  session  and  re- 
bellion wasi  spreading  swiftly  throughout  the 
Southern   $tates.     The   measures    which   he 
took    to   preserve,    protect,    and    defend    the 
Ccnstitutiofa   in   that   critical    hour    are    fa- 
miliar  history.     I   need   hardly   remind    ycu 
that    It    wap    as    Chief    Executive    and    Com- 
mander  in   Chief   of   the   armed   forces   that 
President   l,inccln,   among   other   emergency 
measures,  (Jailed  out  the  militia.  Issued  a  call 
for  voluntaers.  Increased  the  Army  and  Navy, 
ordered  tht  blockade  of  southern  ports,  and 
proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves." 
When    striKes     flamed     into     mob     violence 
threatenin|    paralysis   of   railroad    traffic    in 
Chicago    14    1891.    President    Cleveland    sent 
troops  to  rtestore  order,''     To  the  contention 
that    the   pleasures   taken    were   beyond    the 
scope  of  Etecutive  power,  the  Supreme  Court 
later  replied:    "There   is   no  such   Impotency 
in    the    National    Government      The    entire 
strength  of  the  Nation  may  be  u.sed  to  en- 
force in  atiy  part  of  the  land  the  full  and 
free  exercile  of  all  national  powers  and   the 
security  of  all  rights  entrusted  by  the  Con- 
stitution   io   its   care.     The   strong   arm    of 
the  National  Government  may  be  put  forth 
to  brush  away  all  obstructions  to  the  free- 
dom of  interstate  commerce  or  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mails.     If  the  emergency  arises. 
the  Army  of  the  Nation,  and  all  its  militia, 
are  at  the;  service  of  the  Nation  to  compel 
obedience    to    its     laws"'*       Within     recent 
months,  here  In  this  State  and  on  the  At- 
lantic sealjoard.  the  same  fundamental  pow- 
ers have  been  Invoked  to  restore  strike-bound 
plants  to  their  necessary  place  in  the   pro- 
gram of  netional  defense.? 

ThrcughKJUt  cur  history  these  great  re- 
serves of  Qonstitutional  authority  have  ben 
drawn  upOn  with  courage  and  vigor  In  the 
protection  of  American  lives  and  property 
abroad,  Ii^  1798  President  Adams  authorized 
the  arminig  of  American  merchantmen  to 
resist  the  attacks  which  were  being  made 
upcn  cur  (Jommerce  by  the  French  •"  In  1801 
President  Jefferson  sent  a  squadron  ct 
frigates  Into  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  our 
commerce  against  the  Barbary  raiders  "  In 
1853  one  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  who  had  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  was  seized  in  Smyrna  by 
Austrian  fcrces  and  confined  on  an  Austrian 
vessel  Th»e  commander  of  an  American  war- 
ship In  tiiose  waters  demanded  his  release 
and  enforc)ed  compliance  by  training  his  guns 
on  the  Austrian  vessel  The  commander  was 
voted  a  gpld  medal  by  Congress:  and  the 
Supreme  Qourt.  in  the  case  of  Neagle.  which 
I   believe  is  regarded  as   a  leading  case   in 


^'  Sec,  lat  Stat   1258.  1259,  1260,  1268, 

'^  9  Richiirdson.  Messages  and  Papers.  499, 

»'In  re  ©ebs  (1895i    158  U.  S   564.  582 

*6  Fed  I  Reg,  2777  (June  10.   1941);   6  Ibid. 

4349  (Aug.  23,  1941), 
'  1  Richerd^on.  Messages  and  Papers.  264- 

265 
*"  Ibid.  J  M. 
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California,  referri  d  approvingly  to  the  epi- 
sode as  "an  atirarlive  historical  Incident."" 
In  the  foil  jwing  year  tlie  United  States 
consul  at  Grtytcv.n.  Nicaragua,  was  attacked 
by  a  local  mcb  When  appropriate  repara- 
tion was  not  lo:thcoming  the  commander 
of  a  United  States  warship  bombaided  the 
town.  President  Pierce  referred  to  the  action 
taken  as  the  onlj  alternative  to  "submissive 
acquiescence  in  national  Indignity  ";  *'  and 
later,  when  the  commander  was  sued  for 
the  value  of  property  destroyed.  Associate 
Justice  Nelson.  'Ittlng  on  circuit,  upheld 
what  had  t)een  done  In  vigorous  language. 
The  duty  to  ac!  he  declared,  "must  of  ne- 
cessity, rest  in  t  ie  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent "  "The  prea-  object  and  duty  of  govern- 
ment." he  concluded,  "is  the  protection  cf 
the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of  the  people 
composing  It.  whether  nbri  ad  or  at  home; 
and  any  governn  ent  falling  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  or  the  performance 
of  the  duty   is  net  worth  preserving"" 

The  sipnlflcanc?  of  the  rece-^rd  appears  in 
the  consistent  pattern  of  national  action. 
Bold  Executives  and  cautious  Executives, 
Presidents  avowedly  sympathetic  with  the 
Hamlltonian  philosophy,  and  Presidents  pro- 
fessing a  more  guarded  conception  of  their 
power?  have  kr  ot  the  oath  as  the  ever- 
changing  stream  of  circumstance  has  chal- 
lenged them  to  fdd  present  decision  to  the 
unfolding  page  of  history  Within  the 
memory  of  many  here  present.  President 
McKinley  sent  nnval  vessels  and  a  military 
force  (if  5,000  mer  to  the  Par  East  to  cooper- 
ale  with  other  powers  in  suppressing  dis- 
orders which  had  resulted  from  the  Brxer 
Rebellion "  It  M  as  nearly  a  half  century 
earlier  that  Pre-;  lent  Buchni^an,  one  of  the 
most  cautious  of  our  Executives  when  the 
right  wa"=  asserted  to  search  American  ves- 
sels m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  had  ordered  the 
dl5patch  of  a  naval  force  with  Instructions 
"tc  protect  all  vr,<sels  of  the  United  States  on 
the  high  s»'fl<:  fr'm  search  or  detention  by 
the  vessels  of  ai  y  other  nation""  In  the 
same  consistent  determlnatlcn  to  safeguard 
our  heritage,  we  are  U  day  cooperating  with 
friendly  pcwers  In  the  Pacific,  an-1  are  forti- 
fying new  bases  and  reinforcing  the  far- 
flung  patrol  which  gviards  the  vital  highways 
of  the  Atlantic,  Long  experience  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life  ha*  taught  us  patience; 
but  neither  con  .riving  faction  withm  ncr 
hostile  fr)rce  wiihout  should  ever  mlst;ike 
patience  for  impDtence  In  all  earnestness, 
to  those  here  or  abrotd  who  may  be  confused 
by  the  swift  march  of  events,  I  commend  the 
revealing  record  of  our  constitutional  ex- 
perience 

My  third  articlr  ol  faith  Is  In  litxrty  under 
law  as  It  has  ccm?  dewn  tc  us  conserved  and 
strengthened  through  a  thousand  years  of 
Arglo-Amencan  institu  icnal  history  I  med 
hardly  remind  this  audience  of  the  unique 
vitality  of  *'ie  ru  of  law  wherever  the  com- 
mon law  has  become  firmly  established.  Nor 
is  it  nect  ssary  tc  stress  the  well-known  cir- 
cumstance that  ( ur  civil  liberties  have  their 
root*  in  and  are  part  and  parcel  cf  this  vener- 
able heritage  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
observed,  our  Bill  of  Rights  was  "not  in- 
*^ tended  to  lay  d  wn  any  novel  principle  of 
government,  but  simply  to  embcdy  certain 
guaranties  and  inmunlties  which  we  had  in- 
herited from  cur  English  ancestors."'' 


«  1  Rhodes.  History  of  the  United  States. 
416  419.  In  re  Neigle  (1890)    135  U    S,  1.  64 

"5  Richardson.  Messages  and  Papers,  273, 
284 

*•  Durand  v  Holms  (C  C  S  D  N  Y  .  1860) 
4  Blatchf  461.  AlA.  8  Fed  Cas  HI.  112  (No 
4.  186) 

"Foreign  Re:a  ions.  Uni-ed  States  (1900). 
pp    vii    et  s«q 

"  6  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers.  497 
507 

"Rcbertson  v  Baldwin  (1897),  166  U.  6, 
276.  2«1 


Our  heritage  of  liberty  under  law  Is  guar- 
antetd  in  ttnixti  m  cur  Cc.nsiltution  It  has 
acquired  a  richer  meaning  and  a  more  endur- 
ing substance  m  our  constuutional  experi- 
ence. We  should  remember,  hewtver  that  all 
this  was  possible  because  we  were  ce  heirs  to 
the  ccmmcn-law  inheritance,  and  faii>t  hearts 
may  be  fortified  once  more  in  recalling  the 
turbulent  centuriei'  in  .hlch  thai  heritage 
has  been  formed  and  toughened.  It  Is  no 
made-to-order  credo  cf  the  passing  moment 
which  attaches  our  people  so  firmly  tc  free- 
dom of  religion  when  such  freedom  is  brutally 
denied  In  many  lands,  to  freedom  of  speech 
a..d  the  press  when  elsewhere  terror  btifles 
utterance  and  the  press  has  survived  only  as 
a  servile  agent  of  unscrupulous  power;  to 
freedom  from  unreasonable  searchet  end  seiz- 
ures when  a  continent  languishes  under  the 
dread  hand  ol  the  secret  police,  tc  trial  by 
Jury,  with  its  ancient  safeguards,  when  un- 
counted thousands  are  rushed  to  the  con- 
centration camp  or  the  firing  squad  after 
proceedings  which  make  a  mockery  of  jvis- 
tice;  or  to  due  process  of  law  when  the  ideas 
and  the  Ideals  of  Justice  wh'ch  are  Implicit 
m  that  phrase  have  been  violently  repudiated 
over  wide  reaches  of  the  earth  These  things 
£  ■  a  part  of  us  they  belong  to  our  way  of 
life,  and  they  will  endure  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  In  them  and  have  the  will  to 
refend  them 

A  government  with  ample  power  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  Us  people  ls  a  strong  govern- 
ment A  government  dedicated  to  the  protec- 
tion cf  those  liberties  is  a  Just  government 
In  asserting  that  cur  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  traditionally  been  both  stiorg 
and  Just.  I  would  neither  minimize  the  dilB- 
cultles  which  confront  us  nor  ignore  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  p>ecullarly  vulnerable. 
When  revolutionary  forces  sweep  over  the 
earth,  sparing  no  means  and  knowing  no 
honor;  when  there  can  be  no  true  peace  for 
peoples  selected  for  the  sinister  softening 
which  precedes  destruction:  when  those  who 
wage  total  war  take  pride  In  the  repudiation 
of  conventional  restraints  upon  the  brutal 
Incidents  of  armed  conflict,  the  way  cf  the 
strong  and  the  Just  government  is  a  hard  cne 
Abroad  it  must  resist  every  aggression,  how- 
ever subtle  or  insidious,  while  continuing  to 
deserve  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
distracted  peoples  of  less  fortunate  countries 
At  home  It  must  deal  firmly  yet  fairly  with 
those  miserable  saboteurs  who  make  a  mask 
of  the  very  llbertiies  which  they  are  seeking 
to  destroy  That  America  will  achieve  these 
things  In  ample  measure,  with  whotever 
strei.gth  the  emergency  may  require  and 
without  Impairment  of  our  essential  liberties 
I  have  no  doubt 

In  support  of  this  confidence  I  invit*  you 
to  recall  for  the  moment  something  of  our 
experience  with  liberty  under  law  In  war- 
time It  is.  of  course  axlorriatlc  that  ro  lib- 
erty can  be  absolute  Some  thlncs  permis- 
sible in  ordinary  times  cannot  be  safely  tol- 
erated in  a  time  of  grave  peril  Thus  Mr 
Justice  Holmes  reminded  us.  In  one  of  the 
cases  arising  under  the  first  amendment  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  that  "when  a  ration  is  at 
war  many  things  that  might  be  said  In  time 
of  peace  are  such  :.  hindrance  to  Us  effort 
that  their  utterance  will  net  be  endured  so 
long  as  men  fieht  and  that  no  court  could 
regard  them  as  protected  by  any  constitu- 
tional right"*"  Yet  iii  anrther  of  the  cases 
in  this  group  the  same  great  Justice  declared 
that  "we  do  not  lr)se  our  right  to  coiidenn 
either  mea.<ures  or  men  because  the  country 
16  at  war  "  * 

In  other  cases  arising  out  of  the  same  war- 
time emergency,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
turned frequently  tc  the  themi'  that  "the 
war  pe  wer  cf  the  Unlte<5  States,  like  its  otner 
powers     •     •      •     16    subject     to     applicable 


constitutional  limitations";  "  and,  In  de- 
nouncing an  Indictment  under  cne  cf  the 
wartime  statutes  as  VKilatlve  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  amendments  the  Court  gave  emphatic 
approval  to  the  propc-lncn  that  "the  mere 
status  cf  war  did  not  of  itt  own  force  sus- 
pend or  limit  the  effect  of  the  Ccn:=tilution. 
but  only  caused  limitation's,  which  the  Ccn- 
etuution  made  applicable  as  the  necessary 
and  appropriate  result  of  the  status  of  war 
to  become  operative  "  '  It  w»s  in  the  midst  ol 
the  World  Wa:  tliat  Att.  mey  Gei.cral  Grtg- 
ory  reported  that  the  Department  jf  Justice 
was  proce'eding  upon  "the  general  principle 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech, 
free  assembly,  and  petition  exist  in  wartimes 
as  In  peacetime  and  that  the  rlcht  of  discus- 
sion of  governmental  policy  and  the  r:cht  cl 
political  agitation  are  inofct  lunclamcntai 
rights  In  a  dem'^cracy  "  ■"• 

Whate\er  contempt  wr  may  feel  for  ihe 
misguided  malcrintents  wht  assert  liberties 
only  to  destroy  them,  we  need  have  r.o  lear 
that  gcvernment  founded  upcn  the  processes 
and  prim  iples  of  cur  commi/n  lav^  will  cease 
to  be  Just  because  the  emergency  coHipels  it 
to  be  strong  1  commend  to  you  the  Ik  mcly 
wisdom  cif  President  Lincoln,  who  wrote  on 
June  12.  1863:  "I  can  no  more  be  persuaded 
that  the  Government  can  constitutionally 
take  no  strong  me.-isures  in  lime  of  rebel- 
lion, because  it  could  be  shown  tliat  the 
same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  m  tune  ot 
peace  than  I  can  be  pcrsiiaded  that  a  par- 
ticular drug  is  not  good  med;c:ne  icr  a  sick 
man.  because  It  can  be  shown  tc  net  be  ge^od 
for  a  well  one  Nor  im  I  quite  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  danger,  apprehended  by  tne 
meeting,  that  the  American  people  will  by 
means  ol  military  arrej^ts  aunng  the  re  Del - 
lion  lose  the  right  of  public  discussion,  the 
liberty  oJ  speech  and  the  press,  the  law  ol 
evidence,  trial  by  Jury,  and  habeas  corpus 
throughout  the  inrteflnlte  peaceftil  future 
which  I  tru«t  lies  btfore  them  any  more  than 
I  am  able  to  believe  that  a  man  could  con- 
tract so  strong  an  appetite  Icr  emetics  dur- 
ing temporary  illness  as  to  persist  in  feeding 
Uf>on  them  during  the  remainder  of  his 
healthful   life  "  -' 

In  a  more  tranquil  future,  students  ol 
government  will  spell  cut  the  contrast  be- 
tween th?  functioning  of  free  eovernm^nt  m 
time  of  peril  and  the  techniques  which  en- 
ebled  Europe's  dictators  to  stiut  their  little 
hour  There  are  cbvious  differences  of  un- 
derlying principle  which  they  will  surely 
stress.  They  Wil;  liave  something  to  say.  cer- 
tainly. Of  the  toughness  which  free  Institu- 
tions had  developed  In  centuries  cf  sacrifice 
and  struggle  They  will  pclnt  out  how  tree 
peoples  achieved  essential  unity  under  con- 
stltutlcniil  government  rather  than  pcrtonai 
dictate  They  will  sec  significance  in  the 
rugged  persistence  of  orderly  legal  proccstc? 
In  democ.'atlc  countries,  ae  contrasted  with 
the  procedures  of  hypnosis  or  terror  The\ 
win  emphasize  the  Innate  vitality  of  gcvurn 
ment«  conceived  in  a  pasiion  for  human 
liberty,  yet  strong  enough  to  defend  theli 
heritage,  as  distinguished  from  regimes  bori. 
In  liberty's  negation  They  will  recall  i^ 
period  in  which  two  phlloscphies  cl  life  wen 
In  Irreconcilable  conflict,  one  exalting  the 
dignity  and  worth  cf  the  human  individual 
another  concerned  only  with  the  all-jxwcrfui 
state  Finally,  they  will  record  free  govern- 
ment tr;umphant  because  It  was  founded 
ultimately  upcn  the  consent  of  the  governed 
because  of  its  vast  reserve-s  of  strength  and 
Its  immeasurable  capacitleE  for  self -renewal, 
and  because  Its  legions  wore  the  unifcrm  ol 
the  r<  rnrncn  man,  , 


"  Srhrr.ck  v  United  States  (19191  249  U  S 
47   52 

>*  F^rtcerk  v  Untted  States  (1919;,  249  U  S 
204.  208 


'^  Ha-nr.Uon     v      Kentucky     Diitillerics    Co 
(1919),  251  U    S    146,  156 

"'  United  States  v  Cohen  Grocery  Co.  (1921). 
255  U    S    81.  87 

"Report  (1918),  p   20,      I 

"Letter  to  Erastus  Corning  and  otliers. 
June  12.  1863,  In  Nicolay  and  Hay.  Abr&hAm 
Lincoln:  A  History,  vol   vn.  p   347. 
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Improvement  at  Fort  Devens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wi'd7iei,day .  Septe77iber  17.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  BILL  CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  present  an 
article  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1941.  written  by  the  well-known 
and  able  commentator,  Bill  Cunningham. 
He  writes  of  conditions  at  Fort  Devens, 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
which  I  was  instrumei-tal  in  having  made 
a  fort.  I,  too.  knew  Devens  in  the  early 
days  when  it  was  only  a  camp,  and  today 
when  I  visit  the  fort  and  see  the  tremen- 
dous improvements  that  have  been  made 
I  am  very  proud  of  it.  In  the  past  few 
years,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Coi. 
Willi?  p-  A.  Smith,  commander  of  the  fort, 
I  have  -een  it  grow  from  a  post  of  4,000 
men  to  a  fort  of  26.000  men.  Recently 
43.000  men  were  stationed  there,  many, 
to  be  sure,  in  tents.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  helped  me 
secure  the  very  fine  development  of  Fort 
Devens.  The  morale  there  is  excellent; 
in  fact.  Di-'^trict  Attorney  Tliomas  E. 
Dewey,  after  visiting  there  recently,  re- 
marked that  the  morale  was  the  highest 
of  any  place  he  had  visited.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's article  follows: 

[Prom    the    Boston    Herald    of    September    7. 

19411 
Devens  Men   Happy,   Well  EQtnpPED.   Busy — 
Rookie    of    25    Years    Ago    Finds    Change 
Fro.m  Sheetless.  Heatless  Army 
(By  Bill  Cunningham) 

They  called  it  Camp  Devens,  not  Fort 
Devens.  In  my  time,  and  my  time  was  the 
origin  of  the  place.  I  was  part  of  the  origin, 
belr.g  amongst  the  first  of  the  gai.gling. 
gf»nder-eyod  recruits  hauled  In  from  the  Ayer 
depot  In  a  big  .\rmy  truck  and  told  to  line  up 
and  listen  to  the  sergeant.  That  was.  In 
round  numbers  25  years  ago.  after  President 
Wilson'-s  celebrated  notes  hadn't  dene  any 
good,  the  Lusita'VM  had  been  sunk,  and  Con- 
gress, in  a  solemn  midnight  session,  had  de- 
clared us  in 

I  was  halfway  through  my  sophomore  y-;ar 
in  college  at  the  time,  working  ray  way  with 
everything  from  planng  piano  m  the  movies 
to  changing  tires  on  the  professorial  young 
wbiie  the  mothers  were  playing  bridge  on  the 
cook's  night  cut  I  was  almost  2.000  miles 
from  h  mo,  kr.ew  no  more  of  New  E-  gland 
than  that  prerlcus  portion  of  it  incTudcd 
with:n  the  borders  of  the  Hanover  Town- 
ship, but  r  ficured  I  had  Jobs  and  thing? 
enough  lined  up  to  go  the  4-year  distance  "if 
the  world  wcu'.d  only  hold  together — which  it 
didn't 

FEELS     KINSHIP     WITH     SOLDIERS 

Because  of  all  that  and  the  detail  is  unim- 
portant now.  I  h.ue  felt  a  definite  kinship 
with  these  soldiers  of  the  present  crisis  who 
have  seen  their  little  private  worlds  tumble, 
their  plans  and  prospects  swept  aside  by  a 
mighty  unseei.  hand  over  which  they  have' no 
control,  and  who've  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
curse  the  luck  in  public,  to  question  the  jus- 
tice and    to   threaten   to  quit   at   the   end  of 


their  rriginal  years,  come  what  may.  I  don't 
think  tiiey'll  do  that  latter  when  the  show- 
down comes,  even  if  they  honestly  think  so 
now.  But  I  think  I  can  understand  them 
better  than  some.  No  kid  ever  worked  harder, 
prayed  harder,  and  sacrinced  personal  good 
times  mere  than  I  with  the  definite  goal 
of  cuileg-.'  education  m  mind,  and  none  ever 
saw  it  all  knocked  for  a  more  complete  loop. 

I  know  what  it  means  to  stand  In  the  mid- 
dle of  beautiful  dreams  wiecked  and  smashed 
so  completely  that  the  pile  isn't  ankle  high. 
Just  a  soldier,  another  guy  with  a  rifle,  two 
blankets  and  a  shelter  h:Jf  to  place  on  the 
ground,  a  tin  di.-h  to  eat  from,  one  possible 
death  to  die,  and  no  futvire  worth  trying  to 
calculate  beyond  the  gr  sly  job  of  killing 
more  cf  the  other  side  than  they  can  kill  of 
yours. 

I  had  never  beer,  back  ti  Devens  until  this 
past  week.  There's  no  par  icular  reason.  I've 
just  never  had  any  busme's  cf  any  sort  In  the 
place  I've  been  through  Ayer  and  the  sur- 
rcur.dmg  towns  any  number  of  times,  but 
nothing  ever  pulled  me  off  the  main  highways 
that  mile  and  a  half  *o  the  site  of  my  original 
soldiering 

The  memory  of  the  days  there  aren't  bitter. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  are  friendly  and  even 
funny.  S.)me  of  them  a:  e  Indelibly  etched, 
as,  for  Instance,  the  nutht  when,  without 
warning  or  preparation  we  were  suddenly 
ordered  overseas  Even  f.iat  didn't  mean  to 
me  what  it  meant  to  some  My  mother,  who 
was  all  the  family  I  had.  ^'as  across  all  those 
unreachable  miles  down  n,  Texas.  Id  already 
told  her  good-bye  at  the  steps  of  a  train  weeks 
before  and  had  seen  her  stagger  to  the  wall  of 
the  little  depot  and  lean  there  sobbing  as  the 
train  pulled  away  and  she  figured  I  couldn't 
see.  And  I  was  sorry  I  did  see.  for  there'd 
been  none  cf  that  Her  smile  had  been  so 
brave  and  true  and  unflinching. 

But  I  was  a  niaverick — a  stray — with  this 
New  England  unit.  Their  luved  ones  were 
here  They  had  mothers  and  fathers,  wives, 
children,  sweethearts  right  here  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  had  that  hard  good-bye  ahead 
of  them.  This  was  it  This  was  war.  'We 
were  gcmg  over  into  it,  *  *  •  As  I  was 
saying,  there  are  thn;g=  I  remember  ab.jut 
Devens,  but  none  cf  them,  soniehow.  ever 
pulled  me  back  on  a  pllgr:mage. 

There's  nothing  In  that  mighty  place  now 
tn  original  tenant  can  remember.  There  are 
not  even  any  officers  around  who  remember 
what  the  original  place  looked  like.  Those 
old  tar-paper  shacks  we  lived  in  are  gone. 
Most  of  cur  type  of  soldiering  has  long  since 
"-one  with  them 

If  I  hadn't  seen  Edwards  and  Benning  and 
Blanding  and  the  rest,  the  shock  would  have 
been  almrst  too  much  to  take  Service  clubs, 
sheets.  air-conditi(jned  barracks,  paved  roads, 
magnificent  brick  buildings.  Impressive  quar- 
ters for  the  officers  and  their  families,  red 
leather  upholstered  ccck'ail  lounges  In  the 
officers'  clubs,  radios,  mctor  transportation. 
Ice-cream  cones,  private  telephone  booths. 
and  all  the  Ic  ■  list  of  the  mr-dern  rest,  In- 
clU'img  practically  unlim.ifed  passes  for  week 
fnds  are  something  my  L)<  vens  had  next  to 
nothing  of. 

I  don't  want  to  b*:-  one  cf  those  "now  In 
my  time"  zuys.  f^.ir  nothing  is  more  boring 
and  the  retcrt-cripplmg  is  obvious,  but  I'd 
like  to  toss  this  one  item  in  for  the  benefit 
of  any  modern  Devensite  who  figures  the 
present  up  th-^re  isn't  as  comfortable,  per- 
haps, as  the  Waldorf-Astoria 

We  originals  were  forced  t.i  get  along  in 
that  place  without  any  heat  until,  to  the  best 
of  my  memory,  well  after  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Maybe  you  don't  know  how  close  to  elemen- 
tals  life  can  get  wh  n  Just  one  such  Item  is 
missing.  The  camp  was  new  They  were  still 
building  it.  In  fact,  great  crews  of  civilians 
were  still  stripping  those  hills  and  lining  the 
level  places  with  the  countless  rows  of  those 
unpainted  plank  barracks.  In  order  even  to 
walk  in  much  of  the  place  we  .-..Idiers  cob- 
bled duckbcards  together  from   the  planking 


left  over.    But  there  wasn't  even  a  stove  In 
those  big  draughty  squad  rooms 

The  heat  was  to  be  by  steam  pipes  from  a 
central  plant  In  each  barracks  unit.  They 
couldn't  get  them  built  and  didn't  get  them 
built  until  well  after  hard  freezes  had  locked 
that  entire  country  in.  We  slept,  whole  regi- 
ments of  us.  In  our  full  uniforms  plus  our 
overcoats,  Mith  the  blankets  on  top  We 
washed  up  and  shaved  In  cold  water. 

HEAT  BROUGHT  THRILL 

Djspite  afll  the  years  that  have  Intervened 
and  of  all  those  that  went  before,  one  of  my 
most  thrilling  of  all  life's  memories  concerns 
the  hour  tbe  heat  was  turned  on  In  our  pert 
of  Camp  Devens.  It  was  at  exactly  II  o'clock 
of  a  cold,  ♦Indless.  thinly  sun-shot  late  No- 
vember morning.  I  think  our  lives  as  sol- 
diers really  began  from  that  hour.  I've  been 
trying  to  Bemember  back  about  the  matter 
of  morale.  I 

Of  course,  the  situation  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. W<  were  officially  at  war.  The  dec- 
laration haKl  been  made.  I  was  only  a  kid 
and  had  no  comprehensive  grasp  of  interna- 
tional mattiers,  but.  as  I  remember  it.  and  as 
I  since  havt  checked  back  over  it.  our  entire 
Nation  was  pretty  well  unified  on  the  sub- 
ject. Corotrary  to  the  present  situation 
wherein  the  President  has  bottled  up  all  in- 
formation, made  all  the  moves  in  secret  and 
has  expected  the  Nation  to  be  Just  as  excited 
about  the  matter  as  he  is.  President  Wilson 
had  proceerled  so  cautiously  and  so  openly 
that  most  of  the  Nation  was  urging  him  fo 
slip  the  le»sh  and  let  us  go  along  before  he 
actually  did. 

The  general  Impression  was  that  he  wasn't 
deliberately  and  perhaps  ill-advisedly  throw- 
ing us  into  it  so  much  as  holding  back  over- 
long  after  pur  duty  was  plain.  There  were 
then,  as  njow.  some  articulate  Isolationists, 
but  then,  iunlike  now.  they  received  sent 
public  encouragement.  There  was  no  "80 
percent  "  ia  those  times,  unless  it  was  an  80 
percent  tha»t  wanted  to  see  the  Kaiser  and  his 
ways  blasted  forever  from  the  path  of  man- 
kind. 

It's  a  little  ironic  now  to  look  back  on  the 
public  hates  of  that  era. 

'    situation  different 

Compare*  to  Hitler.  Goering.  Goebbels.  and 
the  rest  ot  those  glorified  guttersnipes,  the 
poor  old  Kaiser,  with  his  withered  arm,  his 
patent  leather  helmet,  and  his  "Me  und 
Gott"  was  practically  a  gentleman. 

But,  anjiw-ay.  the  public  of  that  era  was 
not  so  muth  behind  as  ahead  of  the  Presi- 
dent, compared  to  the  present  situation  where 
much  of  it  is  behind  and  so  far  behind  that 
It's  being  dragged  against  bitterly  braced 
heels. 

The  issu*  was  clearly  defined,  the  gauntlet 
had  been  (formally  flung,  the  program  was 
fight  it  outi  to  a  victorious  finish,  or  fail,  and 
surrender  tb  tyranny. 

There  wis  at  that  time  none  of  the  cur- 
rent labor'  situation  to  form  a  strangling 
backgrouucj  There  were  a  few  strikes  and 
arguments;  but  they  were  speedily  settled 
There  was  fco  Jurisdictional  civil  war  between 
two  armlesjof  labor,  complicating  the  age-cid 
struggle  between  the  workers  and  the  com- 
pan'es  Tiere  was  no  situation  such  as  the 
current  one  where  the  Federal  Government 
had  more  or  less  turned  industry  over  to 
labor,  and  to  a  labor  strongly  flavored  with 
a  cancercuj  thing  such  as  communism  openly 
consecratf4  to  tearing  apart  the  very  form 
of  governmlent  and  way  of  life  we  were  asked 
then  and  pre  asked  now  to  form  ranks  to 
defend 

There  had  been  no  depression,  comparable 
to  the  one  of  the  19303.  There  had  been 
no  relief  We  had  had  no  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
Father  Cot|ghlin  and  John  L  Lewis  and  Gen- 
eral Pelley.  We  had  had  no  20  years  of  col- 
leges teaching  youth  to  look  at  all  matters 
objectively.  We  had  had  no  writers,  pub- 
licists, and  parsons  denouncing  sundry 
phases  of  what  turned  out  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent bvt  futile  sacrifice. 
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We'd  had  no  war  del)tp  rep^iriiated  nc  Brit- 
ish Journalists  boastl  ig  how  beauf.fully  we 
took  the  bait  of  delilrerately  flavored  propa- 
ganda; we  hadn't  been  called  Uncle  Shylcck 
by  the  French  and  English  cartoonists,  our 
tourists  hadn't  been  stoned  as  yet  in  the 
streets  of  Pans  for  tie  high  crime  cf  being 
Americans  We  had  no  American  Legion  as 
yet  to  be  called  a  lot  of  drunken  clowns,  and 
no  college  kids  who'd  gone  "like  dum.b.  driven 
cattle." 

SIDE    LIGHT    ON    MORALE 

Maybe  morale,  under  these  circumstances. 
wasn  t  much  of  a  problem. 

Yet  I  s-eem  to  remembtr  that  it  all  wasn't 
one  vast  symphony  of  sweetnesb  and  light.  I 
remember  a  draftee  in  my  own  battery  who 
came  back  from  a  furkugh  3  days  late,  drunk, 
ugly,  and  obviously  a  murderer  at  heart.  In 
fact,  it  later  developed  that  bed  served  tune 
for  murder  and  he  was  dishonorably  dis- 
charged in  view  of  hi.s  criminal  reccrd.  But 
be  made  plenty  of  trouble  this  particular 
night,  after  giving  an  oration  In  no  uncertain 
terms  concerning  whit  he  thought  of  the 
Army  and  all  lis  ways 

I  myself — and  I  mean  the  writer — being  the 
top  sergeant  of  this  particular  outfit  ty  now, 
finally  cracked  his  skull  with  a  home-made 
potato  masher  as  big  as  a  baseball  bat.  He 
had  Just  lunged  at  the  mess  sergeant  with  a 
wicked-looking  butcher  knife  In  an  argument 
over  the  food.  He  sa  d  lie  was  speaking  for 
the  entire  battery  Sc  we  had  squawking  over 
the  chow  in  that  Army.  too.  I  saw  it  reach  a 
definite  attempt  to  commit  murder  in  that 
other  war.  I  haven't  heard  of  it's  reaching 
that  pass  anywhere  ye;  in  this  one. 

In  fact,  despite  all  tl  e  unity  and  the  solidity 
of  purpose  behind  that  other  Army,  there  were 
times  and  places  when  spirit*  drooped  so  low 
that  only  the  most  intelligent  officers,  resort- 
ing to  something  drasMc,  almost  to  the  point 
of  brutality,  could  pull  them  out  of  it  and 
get  them  back  on  their  toes 

I  haven't  got  around  to  writing  It.  but  it  s 
been  my  private  conviction  all  along  in  all 
the  present  discussior  pro  and  con  concern- 
ing this  modern  army  s  morale,  that.  If  the 
football  coaches  of  the  Nation  were  commis- 
sioned en  masse  aiai  turned  loose  among 
these  soldiers,  you  d  have  a  different  psycho- 
logical complexion  Inside  a  month.  Here  are 
men  whore  accustomed  to  prescribing  for 
Just  that  particular  ailment. 

The  greatest  morale  story  I  knew  or  ever 
beard  concerns  the  tune  the  late  Maj  Frank 
Cavanaugh  look  command  of  a  certain  surly 
outfit  in  France  I  lack  the  space  to  tell  it 
In  detail  here.  But,  briefly,  the  famous  f i  ot- 
ball  coach  was  sent  up  Into  the  lines  to  take 
over  an  outfit  long  overdue  for  relief,  one  that 
had  been  hammered  pretty  t>adly,  had  been 
living  m  the  hell  of  -ain.  mud.  and  murder 
until  It  had  lost  all  enthusiasm  and  much  of 
its  hope. 

Previous  officers  had  commiserated  with  It. 

CAVANAUGH   TELLS     EM 

Cav  looked  It  over  and  starved  to  brow- 
beat it. 

"You  guys  think  ycm've  had  it  tough."  he 
said;  "you  don't  know  what  tough  is.  In- 
stead of  getting  cut  or  here.  I'm  going  to  take 
you  In  there  further.  If  you  think  you  ve 
been  shot  at  before,  you  re  going  to  get  some 
real  going  over  now.  We're  not  over  here  to 
sit  down  and  feel  sorry  for  ourselves.  We're 
here  to  fight  a  war.  Some  of  us  have  got  to 
gel  killed  We've  got  to  move  up  there  and 
knock  those  Germans  loose  Don't  tell  me 
how  sore  your  feet  ar€  nor  how  lousy  you  are, 
I  don't  care.  We've  got  a  Job  to  do.  Get 
those  packs  on  and  .-use  guns  in  shape  to  go. 
Were  moving  in  an  hour,  and  I'm  going  to 
show  you  how  tough  an  officer  can  be  You 
guys  have  really  had  h  too  soft 

Cav  was  promptly  written  down  as  "the 
most-hated  man  in  the  Army."  Those  sol- 
diers cursed  his  ever:aEting  S'-ul.  and  some 
of  them  even  said  they  hoped  to  God  be  got 
It  first.     But  up  they   vent,  and  into  position 


they  went  Shelter  was  scarce  In  fact,  it 
consisted  cf  abandoned  shelter?,  some  of 
which  had  been  built  by  the  Germane  In 
some  previous  pnd  mere  successful  phase  of 
that  sector's  campaign,  and  which  therefore 
fac(d  the  wrong  way  so  far  as  current  pio- 
te^jtlcn  went 

The  soldiers  were  St^  blindly  angry  for 
awhile  that  they  failed  t/3  notice  that  Cav 
had  assigned  them  all  the  best  cf  the  shelters 
and  had  taken  the  worst  of  the  lot  lor  him- 
self— one  of  those  open  toward  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  It  wasn  t  for  some  while  that 
they  noticed  that  when  a  number  of  ihelr 
command  were  asked  to  expose  themselves 
Cav  waj  always  cut  there  with  them  It  took 
some  time  to  figure  that  welcome,  heart- 
warming, and  fatigue-chasing  rations  of 
brandy  coming  up  somehow  from  some 
French  origin,  since  the  Am.encans  didn't 
Issue  any.  had  to  be  paid  for  by  some- 
body, and  that  that  somebody  was  unques- 
tionably their  ha;d-bolled  major,  "the  most 
hated  man  in  the  Army."  buying  It  out  of 
his  own  pay  as  an  offictr 

Finally  their  dread  misslcn  was  over. 
They'd  done  their  J*  b  faithfully  and  bril- 
liantly, and  were  pulled  back  to  a  rest  a^ia. 
But  they  went  without  Cav  For  at  la.'-t  he 
got  It.  as  some  of  them  originally  prayed 
he  would.  He  got  It  right  out  In  danger's 
path  where  somebody  had  to  go.  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  assignment  himself. 

BIIATED    CHEERS 

They  never  saw  the  major  as  a  unit  again 
until  years  later  here  In  Boston  when  they 
were  holding  a  convention,  but  they'd  had 
lots  cf  time  to  think  things  ever  and  to  check 
up  on  certain  things — those  mysterious 
rations  of  brandy,  for  Instance. 

The  indomitable  major,  wearing  in  his 
gruffly  handscme  face  the  scars  of  the  shrap- 
nel which  f  entually  killed  him,  strode  into 
the  hail  that  day  amidst  an  ovation  that  all 
but  loosened  the  rafters  The  thunder  of  it 
grew  the  closer  they  pushed  him  toward  the 
stage. 

At  last  he  stood  there  facing  the  men  who'd 
been  the  soldiers  of  that  other  bitter  hour 

"If  you  think  it  made  me  happy  "  he  said. 
"to  act  like  a  lx)or  and  a  brute  to  a  bunch  of 
great  soldiers  up  there  m  that  1  you've  got 
Bomething  to  learn  about  wha*  I  carry  hi 
here,"  and  he  touched  the  Jacket  over  his 
heart, 

"You  were  sick  You  were  tired  You  were 
wet.  You  were  cold  You'd  done  your  Job 
like  true  men  and  true  Americans.  It  wasn't 
your  fault,  nor  mine,  that  ihe  overdue  relief 
hadn't  been  sent  up  to  take  over.  You  were 
rightfully  angry  over  the  entire  situation. 
Nothing  was  right.  Nothing  could  be  right. 
And  now  they  were  asking  you  to  go  farther 
and  do  more 

I  felt  that  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
situation  was  to  give  you  something  definite, 
finite  and  per&jnal  to  center  your  hatred 
upon.  If  you  could  hate  some  one  thing  more. 
I  felt  ycu'd  hate  the  whole  Job  less.  So  I 
deliberately  tried  to  pull  ycur  hatred  loose 
from  everything  else  and  cc  i  centrate  it  upon 
myself 

"It  seemed  to  work.  For  that  I  was  aitd 
am  thankful  But  I  want  ycu  to  knew  that 
even  as  I  abused  and  bullied,  in  my  heait  I 
saluted  you  as  the  heroes  you  already  were 
I  :id  continued  tc  be.  and  I  so  doubly  salute 
you  now" 

That  they  literally  swept  the  old  football 
coach  cff  the  stage  and  on  to  their  shoulders 
belongs  In  the  story,  perhaps,  as  part  o.'  the 
story,  but  the  main  message  is  that  there 
were  problems  of  morale  that  had  to  be  met 
In  that  war  as  well,  and  that  there  occasion- 
ally was  some  genltis  with  what  It  took  to 
give  them  grace. 

So  far  as  this  new  Journey  back  to  Devens 
Is  concerned.  I  seemed  tc  find  vindication  of 
a  very  real  sort  for  what  has  been  said  In 
previous  articles  in  this  space  concerning 
morale.  My  thesis  has  been  that  most  of  the 
trouble  tc  date  has  been  caused  by  the  posi- 


tive boredom  of  polnt!e.<is  camp  life  Either 
because  industry  has  n(.it  hevn  p:  djcir.g  cr 
because  what  it  has  bt-en  pr.KlJcme  has  been 
diverted  to  foreign  hands,  cur  scidiers  have 
been  without  equipment  atd  cur  alleged 
Army  without  tny  real  traiiilnp  with  the 
result  that  the  pointlessntJis  of  the  entire 
program  has  caused  unrest  and  even  menteil 
rebellion 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  corrobcra- 
tive  letters  came  in  a  flocd 

But  the  clinching  proof  seems  to  be  cur- 
rently upon  display  in  Fort  Deven.*  There 
the  better  part  cf  some  40  000  tro 'p<^  are  cvir- 
rcntly  engaging  in  field  mar.euTtrs  th.-t  come 
as  close  to  simulating  actual  war  a";  can  be 
done  without  shooting  and  killing  The 
troops  involved,  chancing  tc  be  high  rn  the 
Army  priority  list,  are  almnst  completely 
equipped 

The  Twenty-sixth  Division  new  c-mpletely 
arm.ed  except  for  one  type  cf  wpapnn.  is  one 
of  the  units  The  First  Division  is  fully 
equipped,  O'hers  moving  in  from  ether 
camps  for  the  games  are  cu'fltte'd  with  the 
type  of  gear  they  would  use  in  actual  war- 
fare. In  these  games  they  are  actually  using 
this  equipment  They're  studying  some- 
thing, experiencing  scmethtng  learning 
something     accomplishing    ?cmethine 

Tlie  report  from  all  quarters  is  that  their 
morale  Is  high,  not  only  that  but  tliat  it's 
higher  than  it's  been 

i  believe  It's  high  because  I  talked  with  a 
lot  of  the  young  men  and  watrhed  plenty  of 
others.  They  seemed  tt  be  keen  alert,  inter- 
ested, and  in  the  best  cf  spirits  It's  a  new 
experience,  for  the  Twenty-sixth  say  to  be 
living  in  tents  It  breaks  the  menotcny  of 
barracks  life  Thev're  eettmg  a  kick  out  cf 
It. 

THRILL    IN   GAMES 

It's  a  new  experience  tc  pull  cut  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  have  breakfast  at 
3  :30  a  m..  and  go  stealing  through  the  woods, 
as  they  would  in  a  surprise  a'tack  tc  try  to 
catch  a  command  post  cr  a  crm^pany  of  in- 
fantry asleep.  There's  something  to  do, 
working  those  short  wave  radio  sets,  camou- 
flaging a  gun  from  the  plane«  overhead, 
bridging  a  river,  or  racing  machine  pun 
equipment  across  seme  farmer's  field  tr  com- 
mand a  read  down  which  some  com.pany  of 
"the  enemy"  Is  sure  to  pass 

Naturally,  they  can't  shoot  and  kill  any- 
lx>dy.  and  umpires  have  to  figure  out  which 
side  seems  to  haVe  cut.«marTrd  the  other,  but 
that's  about  as  close  as  we  can  come  to  train- 
ing in  tins  ccunuy,  where  we  haven't  a 
Spanish  revolution  convenient  enough  actu- 
ally to  try  the  real  McCoy 

But  here's  a  bunch  tf  sclditrs  who  really 
seem  to  be  interested  The  cuarrihcuses 
aren't  bulging  with  pris.ner^  .Nobody  s  talk- 
ing about  deserting  Every  officer  from  Gen- 
eral Truesdeli  down  to  the  lowliest  lieu- 
tenant said  morale  was  of  the  best,  and 
everyone  nad  some  Incident  cr  incidents  to 
prove  it. 

They  told  for  Instance,  h'  w  a  detachment 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Cav- 
alry was  told  by  an  officer.  "We  can  either 
make  camp  here  for  the  night  or  we  tan 
hitch  up  and  mak**  n  flanking  att;.ck  away 
up  around  this  '^ay.'  and  he  si:, wed  tliem 
on  the  map 

"Lets  go."  said  tne  s' Idiers  "wed  rather 
rid"  than  sit  around" 

So  they  hitched  up  their  trucks  loadtd 
their  weapons,  and  made  an  80-mile  swing 
around  up  through  the  southern  edge  of  New 
Hainpshire  that  toek  ther-i  mast  of  t.ie  lu^ht. 
and  they  wound  up  by  theoreucally  rai:t\irii.g 
a  general. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  all  branche*  freshly  back  In 
camp  or  Just  arriving  in  camp  from  3  and  4 
days  m  the  field  They  ioejked  hard,  lean, 
healthy  and  sui.l:urned  St  me  were  shaving, 
bathing,  even  wahhing  their  c.oihes  Others 
were  grabbing  an  hour's  sleep  under  canvas. 
Nobody  locked  mad.  nor  exhausted,  nor  down 
In  the  dumps 
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General  Eckfeldt  said,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
ncbcdy  In  his  outfit  ever  heard  of  that  alleged 
orgaiiiZiUlon  of  1-year-and-no-more  troopers 
whuse  slogan  and  high  sign  Is  '■Ohio."  mean- 
ing ever  the  hill  In  October,  until  It  was 
written  up  m  that  picture  magazine. 

"OHIO"   A    GOOD    GAG 

N"W,  he  said,  the  word  has  become  slang 
In  the  outfit,  or  possibly  a  replacement  fcr 
profanity  If  a  soldier's  girl  doesn't  write 
him.  his  tei.t  falls  down,  he  drops  a  rock  on 
his  t'^'e.  or  if  he  Just  wants  to  yell  something. 
he  lets  go  with  "Ohio."  Maybe  some  brother 
in  distress  will  answer  his  yodel  from  the 
ether  end  cf  the  camp.  But  Ifs  handled  in 
the  manner   of   a  gag. 

Couniering  ■•Ohio."  however,  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  Infantry  has  come  up  with  the 
battle  cry  "Iowa"  Iowa  Is  supposed  to  mean 
"In   October   we   attack  " 

General  Truesdell  told  me  the  Negro  troops 
encagfd  in  the  current  games  at  Devens 
pitched  in  with  such  enthusiasm  that  they 
had  to  be  piped  down  a  little.  It  seents  part 
of  their  chore  at  one  stage  was  felling  trees 
and  dropping  them  In  such  a  way  that  the 
progress  of  tanks  would  be  blocked.  They  fell 
to  with  such  a  will  and  were  dropping  such 
whoppers  that  civilian  traffic  bade  fair  to  be 
tied  up  as  far  as  Quebec.  They  had  to  be 
asked  to  take  it  a  little  easier. 

The  problem  of  morale  Is  far  from  settled. 
The  public  has  little  awareness  of  any  war 
crisis  yet,  and  General  Lear,  of  yoo-hoo  fame, 
was  right  when  he  said  the  soldier  only  re- 
flects the  morale  of  the  civilian  home  and 
group  he  comes  from.  But  a  look  at  Devens 
in  these  times  seems  to  prove  that  a  busy 
soldier  is  an  Interested  soldier.  Give  him 
something  to  do  and  a  feeling  that  he  really 
belongs  In  a  pattern  and  Isn't  just  a  glorified 
loafer  and  he'll  get  in  and  pitch. 

So  the  cry  still  Is.  "Arm  this  Army." 

Give  'em  guns  or  let  'em  go. 

They're  worse  than  useless  doing  nothing; 
they're  a  pretty  handsome  looking  crowd 
when  they're  interested  in  something. 

The  Devens  of  my  day  is  gone  with  the 
years,  but  the  E>evens  of  the  present  hour 
holds  a  message  for  all  America.  It's  too  bad 
that  those  with  the  Job  of  trying  to  get  us 
prepared  can  t  spend  even  a  brief  visit  with 
both  types  of  soldiers.  The  one  doing 
coohlng  is  the  Ohio  bait. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATT'VFS 


Wednesday.  SevtcmheT  17. 1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Other  time  the  British  forces  invaded  our 
Capitol  they  burned  It. 

Strutting  with  chips  on  our  shoulders 
near  other  lands  is  dangerous,  and  cer- 
tainly un-American. 

The  little  business  m.an  is  locking  rev- 
erently to  W.  P.  A.  as  priorities  bear 
down  upon  him. 

The  fact  that  defensive  waters  is  not 
specific  helps  prove  that  we  want  to  run 
the  world. 

It  15  my  judgment  we  are  only  bluffing 
yet,  and  that  the  Na\'y  has  not  been  or- 
dered to  shoot. 


The  people  of  my  district  seriously 
fear  a  military  dictatorship  here  more 
than  an  invasion  by  Hitler. 

Churchill  has  been  satisfied  with  half 
the  earth,  but  there  are  two  others  who 
would  each  like  to  rule  it  all. 

Those  agreeing  with  our  present  for- 
eign policy  should  be  jailed  if  they  com- 
plain or  flinch  at  any  tax  bill. 

The  lay  mind  of  America  knows  that 
freedom  of  the  sea^  never  meant  the 
carrying  of  contraband  to  a  belligerent. 

We  actually  heard  an  officer  in  Quar- 
termasters at  Fort  L-eavenwoith  reduce  a 
flower  bill  from  $17.50  to  $5. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  political  con- 
fession and  the  Congress  a  studied  avoid- 
ance in  the  plea  of  a  one-man  preserva- 
tion of  democracy. 

■We  need  a  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  de- 
picting Belgian  atrocities  to  make  the 
people  really  war  crazy.  Navy  paid  ads. 
aluminum  piles  left  in  the  street,  and 
"rattlesnakes"  have  not  done  the  job. 


The  Legion  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATnTS 


Friday.  September  19,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 19.  1941,  entitled  "The  Legion 
Speaks": 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  19. 

1941, 

THE  LEGION    SPEAKS 

The  American  Legion's  1,000,000  members 
have  not  been  noted  for  grindii.g  nny  ax  but 
their  own  Drawn  impartially  from  all  the 
various  social  and  economic  strata  of  the 
Nation,  ttiey  are  representative  of  no  par- 
ticular section,  political  party,  or  special  in- 
terest. One  thing  they  have  in  common — 
that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cf-ntury  ago  they 
all  wore  their  country's  uniform.  Otherwise 
the  Legion  is  about  ;  good  a  cross-section  of 
American  opinio'-  with  all  its  confusion,  con- 
tradictions, and  paradoxes,  as  can  be  found. 
These  are  facts  which  should  be  noted  by 
/iKii-  statesmen  trying  tc  weigh  from  afar  the 
temper  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Meeting  in  Ciiicngj  in  1939.  soon  after  the 
present  war  boc.in,  a  Legion  convention 
favored  strict  neutrality  but  left  it  to  the 
President  and  Congress  to  decide  whether  the 
arms  embargo  should  be  repealed  That  was 
in  the  days  before  the  Nazis  had  shown  their 
contenipt  for  neutral  rights.  A  year  later,  by 
the  time  the  second  wartim.e  convention  cf 
the  Legion  met  at  Boston,  the  neutrality  cf 
Denmark,  Norway.  Holland,  and  Belgium 
had  been  violated;  France  had  fallen  before 
the  Nazi  onslaught,  and  Great  Britain,  fight- 
ing alone,  was  reeling  under  the  brutal  blows 
of  Goering's  Luftwaffe  To  the  delegates  at 
r  5ton  It  was  so  clear  that  neutrality  was  in 
itself  no  guarar.ty  against  a'tack  that  they 
declared  thcmsclve-  wh  liehear'edly  m  favor  of 
giving  Great  Britain  all  pos.-;b:e  aia  against 


the  aggressor  natloris,  which  they  outspokenly 
condemned. 

In  convention  at  Milwaukee  In  this  third 
year  of  the  war  the  Legion  has  gone  further. 
Endorsing  President  Roosevelt's  foreign 
policy,  ^e  Legion's  delegates  declare  that  the 
defeat  ci  Adolf  Hitler  and  all  he  stands  for  is 
the  priiiary  national  objective.  In  addition, 
they  call  for  immediate  repeal  of  the  out- 
worn but  hampering  Neutrality  Act  and  the 
removal  of  all  geographical  limitations  on 
the  movement  of  United  States  troops 

These  are  old  soldiers  speaking.  They 
know  from  first-hand  experience  the  horror 
and  suffering  that  war  brings  In  Its  wake. 
None  has  greater  cause  than  they  to  be  dis- 
illusioned with  the  victory  and  the  peace 
they  wdti.  Yet  they  have  demonstrated  once 
more  their  ability  to  see  the  issue  clearly  and 
unflinchingly.  They  Insist  that  the  country 
be  stroiig  enough,  and  Its  President,  as  Com- 
manderlln  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  free 
enough  to  "meet  any  possible  attack  before 
It  arrives  and  turn  the  enemy  back  so  that 
our  hotties  remain  Intact  and  our  families 
secure."  That  Is  realistic  thinking,  and  it 
reflects  the  growing  conviction  of  people 
everywHere  In  this  broad  land  that  active 
rather  than  passive  defense  Is  essential  to 
our  national  safety  and  well-being. 


I 

Are  Citizens  for  Economy? 

I         

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

C'F     WlSCON-iIN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  September  19,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  JANESVILLE  (WIS  ) 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
important  thing  before  the  Am-Tiran 
people  at  the  present  time  is  the  subject 
of  taxation  and  the  most  important  sub- 
ject before  Congress  i:  to  cut  down  the 
appropriations  for  nondefense  spending 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  daily 
newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  the  Janesville 
Gazette,  in  its  issue  of  September  17, 
carried  an  editorial  entitled  "Are  Citizens 
for  Economy?"  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  it,  as  follows; 

[From  j  the    JanesviUe     (Wis.)     Gazette    of 
September  17,  1941) 

ARE  CITIZENS   FOR  ECONOMY? 

Senator  Btrd's  resolution  calling  for  sub- 
mlssloq  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of 
revised  estimates  calling  for  savings  of  (a) 
$1,000,000,000:  (h)  one  and  one-halt  btlllon 
dollars:  and  (c)  $2,000,000,000.  in  nondefense 
expenditures  has  won  widespread  public 
acclaim. 

Thu3  far,  however,  the  economy  movement 
Is  only  a  noble  pesture.  Whether  it  will  be- 
come anything  more  dep)ends  entirely  upon 
cltizenl.  and  this  means  the  citizens  of 
Janesvl|le  and  southern  Wisconsin  as  well 
as  tho*  elsewhere 

Congress  will  not  economize  unless  or  until 
there  ij  a  public  demand  for  economy,  voiced 
loudly  und  vigorously. 

What  Is  the  next  step?  And  what  can 
you  dot 

Here  Is  the  answer:  Tell  your  Congress- 
man you  want  him  to  support  the  tax-bill 
pmcndttient  proposing  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  14  members  from  House  and 
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Pennte   ,'tri'iciii' t:   c^innil' tee?     rFir.::;p   for    an 
in'.e.'-tieriti   !:    c.    tnibli-    t  xi^f ;.;:'.  fire- 

Expem  :;ce  wflrn.<-  th  it  C."r:^.•rt■.^s  is  wary  cf 
Budcer  probes  The  Heuse  blocked  an  ex- 
plorat'  rv  pr^  po:-al  in  .faniiary  1940.  after  it 
!.fld  hf<n  flpprovcd  b>  the  Senate,  arguing 
that  It  I'lfrineed  rot  stitutlor.al  rights  of 
House  Men^.btr'i  Some  similar  subterfuge 
can  be  expected  rr  blo'-k  'h'  "^'  ::'~ir.v  group 
this  se.'islon  unh-ss  piit;i:  ci'  niard  shows 
Congress  the  wisrirm  of  c:.^- .•.■->'  r:- «  rly  and 
sincerely   in   the  field  cf  ectr.    :r.;fe 

The  most  skillful,  de-^rmmed  maiiagement 
of  Federal  flnn-ices  is  as  essential  as  price 
fixing,  con.'^umer  credit  contrcl.  and  priori- 
tiea  regulation,  to  check  inflation  Only  by 
effecting  ex'cry  possible  economy  in  public 
expenditures  can  cv  ntn-ess  dc  its  full  pnrt. 
A  thorough  invent ik-atK.n  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures Is  the  rece'-'^an.'  T.rst  s'ep 


Resolution  of  Kiwanis  District  of   Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

rr    NoETH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOri^E   OF   REFKE'rENTATTVES 


Fnddij   S'Pten;brrl9    L:^41 
LETn:H  moM  secretaky  of   the  kt- 

WANI.^    DISTRICT    OF    MINNESOTA     .AND 
THE  D.\KOTA8 


Mr  BURDICK  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exienc  niy  r( marks  In  the  Ricord, 
I  include  the  toll'  wing  r^.-olution: 

DuLCTH    Minn  .  September  5.  1941. 
To  the  Members'  <..'  Ccigres?  representing  the 

States  of  .Vi-  '.' S'_  ra.  North  Dakota,  and 

South  Dakota 
Honored  Sirs:  As  secretary  of  the  Liwanis 
District  of  Minnesota  and  The  Dakutas.  Ki- 
wanis International,  I  have  been  instructed  to 
forward  to  you  the  following  resolution  ap- 
proved and  adopted  by  the  delegates  of  Ki- 
wanis Clubs  in  the  alxive-named  States  in 
convention  a.s.stn.blfd  ui  Mitchell.  S  Dak. 
August  19,  1941 

RESOLt,TION 

"This  highly  Instructive,  entertaining,  and 
Inspiring  convention — the  twenty-fourth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Minnesota-Dakotas 
district  of  Kiwanis  International— hn"»  been 
held  during  a  great  national  emergency,  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  torn  with  the  chaos  of 
war.  the  repercussions  of  which  have  shaken 
the  earth  and  threatened  the  peace  security, 
and  freedom  of  every  land  In  this  danger- 
ous and  tragic  period  our  convention  theme 
has  been,  'Citizenship  responsibility  and  In- 
ternational understanding."  two  fundamen- 
tals of  Kiwanis  International,  and  our  entire 
program  has  been  wisely  attuned  to  these 
basic  Kiwanis  principles 

"Keenly  aware  that  the  needs  of  the  times 
present  a  stem  challenge  to  the  loyalty,  use- 
fulness, and  patriotism  of  cur  citizens,  and 
to  the  capacity  of  cur  democracy  to  success- 
fully meet  and  overthrow  those  forces  of  de- 
struction which  strike  at  its  foundations  it 
;s  resolved  that  as  Klwanians  we  have  a  sol- 
emn obligation  to  actively,  aggressively,  and 
effectively  support  and  assist  our  Govern- 
ment in  providing  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense. In  profHTting  and  securing  our  con- 
stitutional proces<;es  and  in  guaranteeing  the 
safety  of  the  North  American  Continent,  and 
we  appeal  to  cur  fellow  Americans  every- 
where to  place  service  to  cur  country  above 
every  other  consideration  in  order  that  this 
patriotic  objective  may  be  accomplished. 


■A-  a  primary  aspect  rf  cur  citlzrnshlp  • 
resp*.:  risibility  we  nc. 'er.-.ze  th..-  prcwiT-.e  Im- 
portance of  a  bioadfr  undorr.and::iK-  f  cur 
International  relaticns  and  of  the  priive  re- 
sponsibility which  result  from  thesi-  rela- 
tionships in  thi!"  world  crisis  Realu-::  t^  that 
fateful  decisions  are  impending,  which  will 
profoundly  affect  cur  country?  relations  with 
ether  nations — decisions  which  may  mean 
war  or  peace — we  urge  our  citizens  to  take  an 
increased  interest  in  and  develop  a  deeper  | 
understanding  of  those  problems  which  arise 
from  and  are  Involved  In  our  international 
relations — that  through  a  correct  and  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  such  problems  we 
may  aid  our  Government  in  adopting  and 
carrying  out  sound  and  constructive  policies 
in   the  aeld  of  international  relations 

"Kiwanis  International  is  a  form  of  inter- 
national citizenship,  a  fraternal  union  of 
American  and  Canadian  citizenship,  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  International  friendship 
and  mutual  undenstanding  and  dedicated  to 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  those 
Ideals  of  human  liberty  common  to  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  alike  Conscious  as  we 
are  of  the  great  burdens  which  have  been 
placed  on  our  Canadian  brother^  through 
the  exigencies  of  war  and  of  the  gallant  effort 
daUy  being  made  by  them  to  tustam  their 
national  ideals  and  to  preserve  their  free 
institution,  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
renew  our  expressions  of  friendship  for  them 
and  extend  to  them  cur  sincere  and  cordial 
greetings. 

'Tn  this  connection  we  have  observed  with 
satisfaction  the  policy  of  our  Government  to 
make  its  plans  for  defense  on  a  continental 
rather  than  on  a  national  scale,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the 
Jomt  defense  of  the  Nrrth   American  Conti- 
nent.    We  note  with  approval  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  recently  made 
an   agreement  with   Canada,  subject   to   the 
ratlflcaticn  of  Congress,  for  the  joint  devel- 
opment of  the  Great  Lakes-St    Lawrence  sea- 
Wiiy — a  great  navigation  and  power  project, 
which,  fcr  mere  than  20  yars.  has  had  the 
unwavering  support  of  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakota-      We  recognize  that  the 
early  completion  of  this  great  navigation  and 
power  project  will  not  only  bring  ocean  com- 
merce   to   the   Northwest,   make   the   city   of 
Duluth  an  ocean  port,  open  the  Great  Lakes 
area  to  shipbuilding  and  other  essential  de- 
fense   industries,   but    it    will   also   add   im- 
measurably to  the  economic  strength  of  the 
entire  continent  and  will  produce  a  spirit  of 
unity  between  the  United  h^taie.-  and  C*r.ada 
heretofore  unattainable:  New    tin  relore.  be  it 
Resolved.   That   we   recommend    the  early 
adcption   by   Congress   of   the  necessary   en- 
abling legislation  tc  carry  this  international 
project  to  completion,  and  that  the  aecretaiy 
transmit    copies    of    thL^    resolution    to    the 
Members  of  Congress  ai.d   Senators  In  this 
Kiwanis  district  " 

Very   truly   yours. 

R.  Abmistead  Gradt, 
Secretary.  District  of  Minnesota  and 

the  Dakctas  Kiuanis  International. 


What  of  the  Future? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 
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Thursday.  Scptei^ibtr  IS.  1941 


LETTER     FROM    A    CONSTITUENT 


Mr  KNUTSON     Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  Mat-.bt.:.-    -f  Congress  may   bt  in- 


1941 


a 

of 


trip 
the 


formed  as  tc  how  the  priorities  program 
is  fifT'C'.ine  ^mall  business.  I  desire  to 
subnr.-.  for  il  e  Record  a  communication 
rect  r.t'.y  recu.ved  from  a  prominent  small 
business,  man  m  Minneapolis.  The  ex- 
perience ot  t  r.«  penihman  has  Ix'cn  the 
experience  ol  many  other  American 
small  bti.s!nes>mcn.  Those  \^ho  have  not 
already  b*^en  put  out  of  business  are 
apprehensive  ovrr  what  the  im.mcdiate 
future  may  have  in  store  for  them. 

Is  the  Govrnment  requisiuoning  ma- 
terial in  larper  quanliUes  than  is  ac- 
tually needed  for  defense  purpose.^?  It 
is  daily  being  charped  that  such  is  the 
case,  hence  it  would  se<  m  that  the  time 
is  opportune  for  the  appoint m.ent  of  a 
congressional  lact-findms  ccmmin.e. 

The  communication  above  referrfd  to 

follows : 

ArcrsT  2e 

Hen    Harold  KNtrrsoN. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington  D  C 

Sir  I  have  Just  returned  fr -m 
through  the  East,  visiting  several 
manufacturers  who  supply  us  with  the  office 
and  school  furniture  and  equipment  that  we 
sell  Tlie  purjxjse  of  my  trip  was  to  cbtam 
merchandise  in  order  th.it  we  may  continue 
in  business  and  make  it  possible  for  eur 
salesmen  to  have  soniethinp  to  sell  next  year 
and  our  customers  to  be  able  to  operate  their 
businesses  and  their  schools  efficiently 

You  know  the  conditions  that  I  found  in 
practically  every  factory  I  called  en.  particu- 
larly those  who  use  steel  and  o'her  metals  In 
t'le  fabrication  of  their  prodr.cTs 

Personally.   I   am    very   much    m   svnipa-hy 
with  any  reasnralMe  plan  'f"  render  all  of  the 
support  in  the  way  of  materials  and  supplies 
that    are    needed   to   help   England    and   her 
allies  come  out  of  this  war  victor. <  us      On  the 
other  hand,   who   is   going    to   pay    these   ex- 
penses   if    it    isn't    the    bushussnicn    of    the 
country,    whether    th' y    arr    rperat'.i.p    large. 
medium   or  small  bu«inei-'«f's?    We  can't  make 
any  money  with  which  to  pay  cur  taxes  If  rur 
source  of  supply  shuts  d' wn  en   us   because 
the   Government    se'.ftsh'v    c<  i.tr!  Is    the    raw- 
materials   market-       It    i^    lust    as    important 
that  our  people  remain  empl'^iyed  by  a  stable, 
going    business    as    It    is    thn^    E:. eland    and 
Russia  get  cur  machinery  and  niatenalf-  along 
with  the  requirements  of  our  own  Navy  and 
War  Departments  in  such  'xdusive  amounts 
I  am  of  that  group  that  believes  that  there 
are  sufficient  raw  material';  and  resfiurces  in 
this    country    to    take    care    of    detense    de- 
mands and  the  demands  of  private  i!:du"=t:y 
as   well,    if    the    pr'^iper    all  "■catitK.s    p.re    made. 
I   also   believe   that    It    is   quite   as    impi^rant 
to  have  somebody  in   Wa'^hmet'ir.   w:th   the 
knowledge   and   ability   to   check    up   i.  n    the 
recjuisltions  made  by  the  Novy  and  War  De- 
partments   and    to    detennine    their     actual 
needs  as  to  have  a  lot  of  our   best -informed 
businessmen   makme  use  rf  the.r  experience 
in  aiding  the  Gcvernment   to   cbtain   these 
things   through   the   O    P    M      I   have  ni  vir 
felt  that   the   demands   made    by   tlie    vanrus 
governmental    departments    !n     tin".e      if     war 
were  soundly   estitnated   and   I   d(  r.  t    believe 
that  any  businessman  could  aff'  rd  t^'  nlli  w 
his    purchasing    department     '       sper  d     his 
money   without    having    a    much    m^re    ac- 
curate   check    on    t!ie    reQu:rer!ipn*s    than    I 
have  seen  evidenced   by  the  G'  vernment 

After  all.  we  are  not  at  war  nevertheless. 
we  are  spendinK  many  times-  what  we  did 
when  we  were  at  war  the  last  time  and  we 
didn't  experience  the  trouble  that  we  are 
already  up  against  now  even  though  we  were 
confronted  with  the  matter  of  sending  an 
exf^pclit  I'inary  force  out  of  the  country 

Wi.v  can't  Congress  be  sane  about  this 
Eiluatiun  and  Uwk  at  it  tl^rcu^i;  the  eyes 
of  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bills  and 
of  the  businessmen  who  have  to  ket  p  the 
country  on  a  going  basis?     It  would  hfim  to 
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me  that  It  1?  prf'y  ^oiini  reasoning  to  give 
cot;sldern'i' n  Uj  tiv'^^'  people  whtj  you  knew 
pa.\  thfir  b;;:--  rather  than  these  foreign 
purchase. s;  ci-n.ni.y^i  !.<  w'.'.o  lo.ik  down  their 
noses  .it  Anu::ca  with  Iit'Ie  or  no  prospect 
Of  pavi.'.i::  their  t^ld  accounts  or  their  new 
one?  erher 

T!ie  all-c'.t--*ermi:.ing  factor  a>  to  whether 
ytju  can  cet  products  made  from  metals 
seems  to  be  tlia*  vou  have  a  defense  contract. 
Oniy  a  Imnted  number  of  businesses  can 
qualify  and  undi-r  this  plan  a  much  larger 
number  of  persons  will  bo  ir.Jureci  than 
aided 

I  should  be  very  slad  tri  have  an  expres- 
sion as  to  y.'Ur  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
allocaMon  of  the  materials  used  in  the  de- 
fen -e  program 

Ycurs  verv  truly. 


The  Legion  Speak» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  September  19.  1941 


ElJlTORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK 
HERALD  TRIBUNE 


and  the  demand  In  1941  for  the  repeal  cf  the 
Neutrality  Act  and  the  defeat  of  Hitler  there 
yawi;s  a  wide  chasm.  But  it  is  not  a  chasm 
cf  principle,  purpose,  or  patriotic  devotion;  In 
the.^e  things  the  Legion  remains  constant.  It 
IS  the  irrefutable  evidence  cf  events  which  has 
changed  the  application  of  the  principles  and 
made  p'licies  which  C(juld  seem  appropriate 
ill  1939  no  longer  tenable.  The  Legion  is  to 
be  congratulated  ^  r.  the  realism  with  which  It 
has  met  the  actual  fac^s  cf  1941. 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Friday.  September  19,  1941.  entitled 
"The  Legion  Speaks": 

I  From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
September  19,  1941) 

THE    LEGION    SPE.^KS 

The  American  Legion's  unequivocal  decla- 
ration for  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  its  endiTse- 
ment  cf  present  foreign  policy,  its  call  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the 
put-rlle  geographical  re.strictions  upon  th.e 
employment  of  the  armed  forces,  and  its  re- 
jection of  a  report  opposing  lend-lease  aid 
to  Russia  are  stiikingly  indicative  not  of  any 
change  of  heart  among  Americans  but  of  the 
new  conclusions  to  which  they  are  being 
driven   by  Uie   Inescapable   impact  of  events. 

The  Legionnaires'  memories  of  the  last  war 
had  given  a  great  many  of  them,  through 
the  peacetime  years,  a  strongly  isolationist 
attitude  toward  any  new  one  At  the  annual 
convention  2  years  ago,  held  just  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  new  struggle  and  while  Con- 
gress was  debating  the  repeal  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  arms  embargo,  there  was  so  strcr.g 
a  sentiment  against  repeal  of  the  embareo 
that  the  Legion  sidestepped  the  question 
altogether  It  gave  thundeiou-  cheers  to  a 
rlp-roaring  speech  from  Gen  Hugh  Johnson 
on  the  "never  again"  theme  and  voted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  strict   neutrality. 

General  Johnson  is  st.U  ringing  the  changes 
ou  the  same  theme.  But  even  a  year  ago  the 
Legion  was  already  realizing  Us  Inadequacy 
to  the  realities  of  the  tur.cs  and  the  1940  con- 
vention went  on  record  as  b^lieviiig  that 
sound  national  defen-e  d.-mand^-d  the  giving 
of  "all  practicable  aid  t  .  Grea"  Britain  and 
those  aimed  with  her  m  then  :  ght  for  free- 
dom." Today  the  Legion  fully  recognizes  the 
logic  both  cf  facts  and  of  its  own  position. 
Between  the  call  for  strict  neuuality  in  1939 


We   Defend  Our  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE    SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  S'ptcmber  22.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    .JOSI.AH  W    BAILEY    OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  able  aiid  patriotic  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  B.mley  :  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  before  the  convention  ot  North 
Carolina  Young  Democratic  Clubs  at 
Win.ston-Salem.    N.   C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tho  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  years  ago,,  at  the  instance  of  the 
President,  the  Congreas  was  settir.g  about 
to  dt  fine  the  position  of  our  country  in  view 
of  the  war  m  Europe.  We  did  not  then  con- 
sider that  it  was  a  world  war.  We  deter- 
mmpd  upon  a  position  of  absolute  neutrality. 
We  demanded  that  such  munltlcn.s  of  war  as 
should  be  bought  here  for  account  of  nations 
at  war  should  be  paid  fur  m  cash,  that  title 
be  vested  here  m  the  purchasers,  and  we 
should  assume  no  risk  cf  delivery;  that  no 
ship  cf  our  rtgistry  or  flag  >hGu!d  enter  any 
belligerent  port,  or  even  any  zone  of  combat 
or  danger,  to  be  defined  by  tl.e  President. 
Talcing  our  les:son  from  the  event.-,  that  in- 
volved '.s  in  the  World  War.  we  solemnly  re- 
solved upon  a  course  calculated  to  save  us 
from  a  second   such  experience. 

In  June  1940 — 10  months  after  the  war 
began  —  the  President  solemnly  warned  the 
Congress  and  the  country  that  the  security 
of  the  New  World,  of  this  country  and  its 
people,  was  m  prTil,  and  we  be^ian  with  all 
possible  l:iaste  the  preparation  of  our  de- 
fenses upon  the  greate.-t  scale  in  our  his- 
tory— the  building  of  a  two-ocean  n^vy.  the 
acquisition  and  fortification  of  island  and 
coastal  ramparts,  the  conversion  of  our  in- 
dustrial institutions  into  munitions  factories, 
the  training  of  armed  forces,  and  the  building 
of  merchant  ships.  This  Has  the  second 
phase  of  our  reaction  to  Hitler's  proposed 
world  revolution,  and  to  the  amazing 
progress  he  had  made 

Sixteen  months  after  the  war  began,  that 
is,  in  March  1941.  we  authorized,  again  under 
the  President's  leadership. ^n:i  instituted  the 
program  of  all-out  aid  to  Biitam  and  other 
nations  resi.^tmg  the  Axis  Powers,  under  the 
Lease-Lend  Act.  a  plain  poLcy  of  interven- 
tion, but  not  war 


Altogether  we  have 


a  program  call- 


ing for   the  expenditure  of  i550,OOU,0OO,0OO — 


about  one-seventh  of  the  total  wealth  of  this 
country — for  home  defense  and  foreign  aid. 

And  now.  Just  2  years  after  the  war  began, 
the  President  has  announced  his  orders  to 
the  Navy  to  fire  upon  craft  of  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers operating  in  waters  con/^ldered  strategic 
to  our  delense.  not  a  shooting  war  If  the 
Axis  keeps  off,  but  a  shooting  war  otherwise. 
This  he  solemnly  declares  to  be  necessary  to 
the  defense   of   the  security  of  our   country. 

Our  policy  of  October  1939  was  a  policy 
of  strict  neutrality.  Our  policy  of  1940  wag 
strictly  a  home-defense  preparation  policy. 
Our  policj  of  March  1941  was  a  policy  of 
Intervention  for  defense.  Our  policy  of  Sep- 
tember 1941  is  a  policy  of  conditional  action 
on  our  own  part  as  necessary  to  our  defense, 
let  the  consequences  be  whatever  the  Axis 
Powers  by  action  may  determine. 

A  review  of  the  facts  of  the  history  of 
these  2  years  is  necessary  to  explain,  first,  the 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  neutrality,  then  the 
adoption  off  the  policy  of  Intense  preparation 
for  defense,  thereafter  Intervention  for  de- 
fense. an4  now  active  shooting  defense  In 
strategic  iones — four  progressive  phases  of 
one  policy* — the  policy  of  preserving  the  se- 
curity of  ihe  American  people,  their  homes, 
their  personal  safety,  their  Republic,  their 
standards  of  life. 

There  p&s  excellent  prospect  that  the 
United  Stites  would  be  able  to  escape  respon- 
sibility in  the  —ar  until  the  German  Army 
overran  Norway,  E>enmark,  and  Holland,  took 
control  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  conquered  Belgium, 
and  occupied  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chaniiel,  less  than  30  miles  from  the 
ports  of  Qigland,  took  the  Maglnot  Une.  and 
crushed  Rrance  and  her  great  army  But 
those  evetjts  not  only  gave  the  Axis,  at  that 
time  In  league  with  Russia,  th?  control  of 
Europe;  tUey  not  only  placed  the  Axis  In  po- 
sition to  Conquer  England  and  control  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  Sea;  they  also 
placed  the  Germans  In  position  to  take  over 
Africa  and  to  enable  Japan  to  take  China  and 
southern  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
Hawaii  W9st.  There  was  at  th(  same  time 
amazing  demonstration  of  the  night  of  the 
German  afmies.  All  that  stood  between  the 
Germans  tnd  this  conquest  without  parallel 
In  human  history  was  the  Brlti.3h  Isles,  "le 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  the 
British  Fl«et.  And  Britain  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  d«fend  or  prolong  the  war  without 
material  d  from  us  Hitler  had  declared 
that  such  conquest  was  his  purpose;  he  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  world  dominion;  and 
under  world  dominion,  a  world  slavery  under 
the  German  conception  of  the  state  as  every- 
thing, the  individual  nothing,  and  amongst 
states  the  German  state  over  all  by  force. 

The  United  States  could  not  take  the  risk 
of  such  circumstances  The  odds  were  that 
Without  our  aid  Hitler  would  triumph  over 
Britain  within  5  months,  and  that  we  would 
be  left  ta  resist  him  and  his  allies  alone, 
unready  atid  probably  unable  to  resist. 

It  may  be  granted  for  the  argument's  sake 
that  we  could  even  under  the  clrcumstancpa 
of  a  year  ago,  have  successfully  resisted  in- 
vasion; bitf  It  cannot  be  argued  that  without 
Britain  and  the  British  Fleet  we  could  have 
prevented  Germany  and  Japan  from  taking 
over  all  the  world  other  than  our  North 
American  Continent.  Nor  may  it  be  con- 
tended th»t  In  this  event  the  security  of  the 
United  Startes  and  every  man  and  women  here 
would  not  be  gravely  Involved,  For  neither 
the  United  States  nor  Its  people  could  hope 
to  exist  eijcifcled  by  the  totalitarian  powers. 
Under  sudh  conditions  national  disintegra- 
tion would;  be  Inevitable  and  th»  threat  of  in- 
vasion woiild  hang  over  us  day  and  night,  not 
for  montlls.  but  for  unnumbered  decades. 
We  would  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  world  on 
Axis  terms.  We  would  inevitably  become  a 
subordinate  nation.  Nor  may  it  be  con- 
tended. thAl  any  sort  of  peace  could  be  made; 
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^or  both  Germanv  and  Ja,  an  had  not  only 
given  notice  of  the.r  design  to  divide  the 
world  between  themselves  but  had  demon- 
strated that  their  treaties  mean  nothing  to 
them,  and  that  'he  only  pcwer  they  recog- 
nize is   the  pcwtr     i  superior  force 

It  was  necessary  thtrefoie.  net  cnly  that 
the  United  States  should  arm  and  prepare  her 
defenses  but  also  Lhai  she  should  intervene 
with  material  aid  t>efore  it  was  too  late — 
that  she  should  arm  and  Intervene  even 
though  tht'  \xis  Powers  should  make  war 
upon  us  The  new  p</iicy  was  ncthmg  more 
nor  less  than  the  policy  cf  prudence,  of  ne- 
cessity, of  defending  and  preserving  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  its  p>ecple,  dictated 
by  events  Critics  of  the  President  have  not 
deterred  hira.  and  notwithstanding  a  general 
American  aversion  to  war  and  Icve  of  ptace, 
he  has  the  support  and  gratitude  cf  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people — and  richly  dees  he 
deserve  It  A  weaker  leadership  would  h-\\t 
put  this  Republic  in  Jeopardy  in  the  gravest 
degree. 

We  have  come  m  recent  weeks  to  a  new 
phase  of  the  war  and  a  new  stage  in  our 
policy  Since  Hitler  has  mviid' d  Russ;  there 
Is  new  hope  that  he  may  be  defeased  on  the 
continent,  for  to  avcii..  def.  at  he  mu<^t  crush 
the  great  Russian  Army  woh::.  a  >ear  F  r 
him  a  stalemate  ;s  dfff-at  That  Russia  may 
have  every  encturai?' ment  and  every  ad- 
var.tage  wt  may  c;.  e  '  ught  to  go  without 
question  Tt.e  Rii-sian  resistance  is  a  deter- 
rr-  •  •  Jipa:.  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
\^.:-'-^e■^  per-plp^  It  holds  the  possibility  of 
ending  the  menace  of  cair  invclvement  a?  a 
belligerent  for  un!es.<-  flitler  shall  destroy  the 
Rvjssian  .^rmy  tiiere  will  be  no  need  -if  armed 
intervention  by  the  United  States;  there  will 
t>e  no  chance  of  an  Invasion  of  England — he 
will  have  either  on  h's  front  or  at  his  back 
the  inmiinfrHble  arniy  of  a  great  continental 
country  As-victancp  tn  Russia  with  planes, 
guns  tanks  arid  Pxplosi\es  is  likely  to  be 
wofh  1'^  f.mes  i\\\  it  may  cost,  whatever  the 
price 

In  thi'-  a'd  Wf  w;ll  w  '  be  condoning  com- 
munism but  dfffTidlni;  '.l.^  w-urltv  of  the 
democracy  of  our  RepuM;:  We  a:d  Britain, 
we  aid  China  we  aid  Rv;*-^  >h  not  on  their 
account  but  a«  'he  rnea;,^  '  keeping  war  out 
of  the  New  World  If  possible  as  the  means 
of  paining  time  for  cnr  defenses,  when  a"d 
if  neces.«;arv.  m  building  a  two-ocean  Navy, 
of  fortlfymc  our  island  ramparts,  of  expand- 
ing our  .Army  aid  increasu.e  our  productive, 
power  as  the  nieans  i  f  breaklne  d3wn  the 
Axis  scheme  of  world-wide  totalitarian  do- 
minion, and  as  the  n  eans  of  victory  if  in 
the  will  of  G(x1  we  mtst  underg*"  the  ordeal 
of  battle 

We  mu"=t  siif  press  the  Communist  In  our 
land,  but  we  ha-. r  no  coniern  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Russian  Government  When  I 
see  a  Russian  slictotlng  a  mad  dog  I  raise  ro 
question  as  to  his  culture  or  his  politics  I 
wish  hira  to  kill  tlie  mid  dog  and  am  glad  to 
give  him  a  gun 

We  have  reached  the  stage  in  which  we 
must  in  the  interest  of  our  own  (returity,  net 
only  freely  supply  the  means  of  resistance  to 
the  nations  resisting  H  Her  and  his  allies,  but 
also  must  see  to  It  th.it  that  aid  reaches  its 
destination.  There  ar?  open  to  us  yet  ways 
and  means  of  d<^lng  this  without  Inviting  at- 
tack  upon  us  as  a  belligerent  But  if  the 
Axis  threatens  u>  wiii  war  on  this  account, 
the  threat,  cr  its  exe.uticn,  will  not  deter 
us;  and  we  will  then  not  step  short  until 
the  submarines  of  the  Axis  are  all  rotting  en 
the  ocean  flocr.  and  all  the  seas  are  free  for 
the  flag  of  cur  country  and  the  forces  cf 
civilization.  If  the  Axis  shall  Invite  this, 
then  this  is  what  the  Axis  will  get.  For  the 
United  States  will  defend  her  people  in  her 
own  way.  as  necessity  may  demand,  let  the 
consequences  be  whatever  they  may 

It  was  an  ancient  Reman  who  gave  the 
watihword  to  his  people.  Carthago  delenda 
est — Carthage     must     be     destroyed.       Two 


thci.sar  d  y^iirs  later  we  hive  a  similar 
watchword,  given  to  us  oy  ur  P  '--ir.ent — 
fculer  must  be  destrcyed  Tnere  can  te  no 
security  theie  can  be  no  pe«ce.  there  can  te 
nr  treaties,  there  can  be  no  progress,  there 
can  be  no  civilization  th-^-e  ran  be  no  de- 
mocracy, so  ICHk;  as  !.e  -  a:  .arge  in  the 
earth.  Germany  nihv  ha  'e  ;,;in,  but  when 
Germany  is  led  by  him  to  attack  all  tliai  is 
dear  to  mankind,  and  V-^  je<.ipa:dize  the 
security  oi  our  Republic,  then  Gemany  must 
pay  the  price  of  the  c.vili^ed  worlds  resist- 
ance, including  our  Republic,  to  the  utter- 
most 

At  the  moment,  we  may  «:>  tha'  tbe  Axs 
has  received  solemn  warning  to  keep  cut 
of  all  waters  and  air  from  Greenland  and 
Iceland  tc  the  South  Arctic— all  wateis  and 
all  on  the  western  side  ■.!  the  .\tlai.tiC 
Oce«n;  and  it  has  ret<ri\ed  notice  that 
if  it  fails  to  heed  this  Aaruiug  there  will 
be  shooting,  and  "-hcxunji  to  kiU  with  all 
Its  implicptions  At  tne  •  nn  i  •.int  it  ha» 
received  notice  of  tae  purj  ^e  o!  the  L'nitf  d 
States  to  aid  to  the  extent  of  its  p<.'Wt  r  wi'h 
arms  expl''sives.  ships.  gun'=  tckid.  latins  aid 
pla  let  the  n.itions  attacked  ty  Ht:d  rp^.st;:  g 
the  Axu-  wiih  the  a'.  w(-<:  pu.ptse  {  f  deleai- 
Ing  't.^  lea  ei  dest.*^'  y:t  g  *!.'■  ;  c  wer  and  end- 
ing the  menace  of  mi-  pri  iKstT.  world  order 
tc  ourselves  k:  c;  .^11  n.-.tr  i.^ 

The  the<  -y     •!    ,  or   ^  ur-e 
We  regard  H.tier  a:.;:   '-■.e  •■ 
a  threat  t(    the  secj;it\      r 
United   States      We    pr  p  - 


none  of  Uf  cba  lock  v^ith  le-s  than  hcrror 
upon  the  possibility  of  sending  our  voung 
men  Into  foreign  lands  a.-  scic;trs  in  bi.tt.e 
Une. 

I   must  resist   the   temptativ  n    tw  say   th.it 


this  IS  not  withm   xl. 


~,>;b:;;ties      I   r  u.-t 


IS   srnpi)   s'atcd. 

!-.i.t..r;iiii  Axis  as 

i.e  pf  pie  of  the 

then  fere,   two 


courses,  one  to  pr»par<  :  c^  lei^d  at  home, 
the  other  to  help  v.;Th  all  matt-rial  means, 
other  nations  to  defeat  an-l  oestroy  Germany 
and  her  allies  wherever  the'.  ir.;.>  be  oppor- 
tunity We  deliverately  calculate  that  shculd 
Hitler  win  in  Europe,  this  country  would  be 
next  Anc  therefori,  while  preparing  against 
that  event  we  propose  to  no  all  we  can  to 
delay  and.  if  poss  ble,  to  stop  him  where  he 
is  To  those  who  advise  that  we  prepare 
and  do  no  more  until  we  have  to  resist  him 
alcne  we  answer  that  we  .«hRll  not  cnly  pre- 
pare but  wi.l  help  prepa*-  any  other  who 
stands  in  Hit'er's  way— thit  this  is  the  only 
safe  policy  to  pursue;  that  this  policy,  risky 
as  it  is.  is  far  more  caJcolated  to  preserve 
peace  thar  any  other,  and  if  it  shall  fail  to 
preserve  peace  it  is  the  cni\  policy  that  will 
make  possible  cut  victory  In  war.  if  and  when 
war  shall  come  We  are  taking  two  chancrs 
Instead  of  one — the  first,  the  chanoe  of  st'  p- 
plng  him  where  he  Is  the  second,  the  chance 
of  finishing  hl:n  n-hen  and  If  he  shall  com« 
this  way 

Befor.  the  President  announced  the  new 
policy  September  11,  Hitler  m  ght  have 
brought  in  a  state  cf  war  any  time  by  at- 
tacking .'li.ps  under  our  fleg  He  had  at- 
tacked t*./ — i-ne  a  merchantman  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  the  other  a  naval  destroyer. 
Such  attacks  must,  he  knew,  leed  to  open 
hostilities  The  difference  now  is  only  that 
he  has  formal  notice — a  broad  and  general 
Une  is  drawn,  and  If  beyond  that  line  an  Axis 
war  vessel  cr  plane  shall  be  'een  by  a  United 
S'-ates  Navy  vessel  cr  bomber,  it  will  at  once 
he  attacked  But  if  the  Axis  shall  confine  Its 
operat.cns  to  other  portions  of  the  seas,  there 
is  at  lepst  negative  assurance  that  immediate 
ettack  will  not  be  made  It  is  notice  to  Hit- 
ler to  stay  out  of  the  orbit  cf  our  Republics 
necessray  drfense  What  he  shall  do  Is  for 
him  to  decide  He  knows  precisely  what  we 
will  do  He  must  stay  out  of  otu  yard — front 
and  back 

Such  is  the  situation.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  if  the  Axis  is  induced  by  this  necessary 
ccurse  for  the  defense  of  our  security  to  de- 
clare war  or  to  proceed  to  disregard  th.s 
warning,  will  not  our  young  men  have  to  gv? 
Millions  of  Americans  are  willing  tc  give  ma- 
ter a!  aid,  millions  are  willing  to  support 
measures  necessary  to  deliver  that  aid  in  the 
ports  cf  the  resisting  pr^wers.  some  are  willitig 
even  now  that  our  Navy  shall  make  war,  but 


frankly  concede  that  vih:  i.-  n  ;  on  iiif  .ce- 
ment of  limtt  d  liabi  .ty  1  n.Ubt  cjiict-oe 
that  once  in  .    u  .      u .  .    ■   d'     wnatt  vtr  m    y 

be  nece.'-s.iry  t*  w.n  ii.  ana  thai  -ik  c  .ui.m  s 
of  the  militfaiy  autlKo.'.ts  w...  ^u'vkf..t;h 
civilian  piefeieuces  f  :  dirt-bt  ii.  war  is 
worse  than  war  But  1  do  in  t  i;..:  k  thai  it 
IS  1  kely  if  we  shall  do  our  d  ly  L\  way  of 
dcl.venug  all  nece>s;.ry  jnuu:....  u.a  ;l  na- 
tions resisting  tht  A-x;~  Pi  wtr-  in.  t  we  will 
be  chilled  upon  t  .-■  nd  :.  :ll.  i  xped.t..  i.«;y 
armies  to  lli«  dlj  \'k  r.vi  \^t  no\e  en^agtd 
in  the  Soleciive  Seiv.ctf  .\^i  tna:  i;,..m  ii.iin  d 
under  it  shall  nut  t>e  sti.t  b.  >  i  o  tl.e  Wto-i- 
ern  Htmi>phe:e  The  Congress.  vmU  n  t  Utilst- 
ly  repeal  that  prov  slon  It  Is  n  t  like'.}  that 
sliips  sufficient  tc  send  a  milil  n  nui:  bo^ad 
will  be  available  within  18  n.  i."..-  :f  tr.fti. 
It  is  far  more  reasonablt  :.  .i->jme  that 
every  ton  of  cargo  space  will  be  i.nried  lir 
focd  and  arms  It  is  well  witli;:.  the  p.^&.'-i- 
bllities  that  the  great  supplies  we  art  soi  n 
to  have  ready  will  be  needtd  far  m  re  than 
cur  soldiers,  and  It  is  not  tKVond  p  .^.'ib.'.i'y 
that  within  18  months  tiie  German^  wi.l 
realize  that  Hitler's  ambitious  d?s:gns  were 
l>eyocd  h:m  and  them,  and  that  his  .■-n:.  w-.n 
set  in  seme  abandoned  isle  if  not  m  a  fa'e 
far  worse  S'loner  or  later  m  r..'.'  will  crack 
somewhere — and  it  must  not  be  ;r.  Frita.:; 
ror  shall  it  l>e  In  the  United  Sta'es  ^t 
America 

I  know  tliat  eminent  Br.tush  .itni  ra.s  have 
said  that  our  joung  men  are  nei  ded  m  Eu- 
rope. Asia,  and  Africa,  that  the  Pruiu  Min- 
ister of  England  has  rtct-ntly  said  that  the 
United  States  ought  u  come  inu  the  war  in 
all  fields  1  do  not  question  tluir  judgment 
or  their  i;ti.;  '-^  ^peaK  t<  Lheir  peopits.  but 
I  do  que^i.i  i.  ti.e.r  r.^ht  to  say  what  the 
policy  of  out  lountry  .•-l.i  uid  be  American 
citizens  must  frame  and  determine  the 
American  policy,  and  m  ttie  mteiest  of 
America  that  p«.ili(.y  must  derive  from  the 
plain  necessities  of  our  own  security  We 
will  not  enccurut.'  .'.;  :  :.  or  G.  rn.any  with 
assurances  tha;  cnci  ;:.  i;,t  war  »e  will  nit 
fight  with  all  we  have  and  ne\er  cea.'-e  until 
the  Victory  is  ours  For  so  to  enri,uraKe 
them  Is  only  to  invite  them  to  pru<  "td  to 
war  on  tis  Hot  would  1  (ncourakie  Br.tish. 
Chinese,  or  Rnssians  t.  thiiik  tliat  cur  pol- 
icy IS  more  for  their  interest  thiiti  It  is  f<  r 
curs,  or  that  they  have  Uu  r.gni  directly  .  r 
IndUtcUy  to  alltct  our  policy  Our  Repub.:r 
acts  solely  for  its  fiejpie  In  their  interest 
and  by  their  will 

Let  US  hope  tliat  we  may  yet  esct^pe  tl^e 
ordeal  of  war,  that  at  wor^t  we  shall  n^  t 
send  our  sous  beyond  C'ur  New  World  Ai  d 
in  the  Interest  cf  this  h<  [)e  U'  us  see  i-u  it 
that  the  nations  under  the  t^'tack  .  1  t.he 
Axis  and  at  war  shall  receive  al  .the  ad  m 
gpuns.  twnks  plant-.-  exp.ot-.ves  and  loc'O  (t 
which  we  are  capable,  cost  what  it  may  Un- 
til this  policy  stiall  have  been  p;o\ed  m>uf- 
ficient.  we  can  well  afford  to  de'er  further 
alteration  until  we  have  the  iiplit  of  events 
yet  to  come.  Germany  and  Japan  desire  to 
keep  CUT  Republic  out  'the  w«r  a<^  !■  '  g  'as 
possible.  BntMlr  ai  d  FJn.s.'-ia  *  ii  d  it  siiie- 
tlmes  seen.s  !  =iv(  j,-  .:.  hi  otic  e  !■  t  us  give 
notice  tv  h..  t  I  .  I  : ;  Kl  t.  fri- nd-  and 
enemies,  that  our  iv  p  .;  j  c  w.i  t-.ci  .so.e  v 
in  Its  own  interest  and  ;  .t^  v.  n  t .  unsei  ai  d 
further  that  when  we  act  it  v..:;  b«  "lie  art 
of  a  great  united  people,  sure  cf  t.beir  cau-e 
and  of  thems';'lves — ready  to  pay  th'  pnre 
of  victory,  whatsoever  it   may  be 

To  those  who  may  inquire  8"=  t(  tlu  lees;  n 
for  our  policy,  now  cr  in  'he  futv:'^p.  the 
answer  Is  that  the  course  rvir  Cr  vprnment 
ha-s    ptirsued    was    and    '^    nece^tary    to    the 
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presrrvatlon  of  the  socurity  of  the  pecple  cf 
the  Ur.ittd  Statv  5 

To  those  who  ccmplain  of  the  cc?t  cf  this 
pol.cy.  of  th-.'  hard.-liip  and  Impoverishment 
it  Implic:^.  the  aiiswer  is.  •'Security  comes  be- 
fcrc   prosperity  " 

To  tho.-e  V  ho  complain  that  this  pohcy 
may  mear.  war  we  answer,  "Security  comes 
before  peace  " 

To  those  who  suggest  that  we  are  giving  too 
murh  power  to  our  Government,  we  repiy. 
"It  Is  better  to  give  power  to  our  own  Re- 
public than  tri  yield  to  the  power  of  a  fore.gn 
nation  and  a:\  alien  dictator," 

To  those  wiio  are  fearful  that  we  may  srr- 
render  our  hhertie?,  we  answer,  "It  i.s  be'ter 
to  waive  i'lr  a  -eason  our  hberties  to  our  rwn 
Government  than  to  risk  the  permanent  less 
cf  th--m   to  f   reign  fwwers." 

The  safety  cf  the  pecple  Is  the  supreme  law- 
That  .safety  v>  e  have  preserved,  and  we  will 
preseive  it  by  means  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, in  our  own  hands,  and  responsible  to 
us  It  is  str- r.g.  thank  God.  and  we  will 
make  it  stronger  as  necessity  may  demand. 
We  pre^pose  ti  take  every  step  necessary  to 
the  safety  cf  cur  Republic,  of  constitutional 
democracy,  and  the  140.000.000  people  in 
Whom  ar.d  for  whom  and  by  whose  will  it 
exists. 

We  may  safely  say  that  our  policy  has  so 
far  been  fully  Justified  and  is  approved  by 
the  vast  majority  of  our  pecple  We  have 
been  spared  for  2  year.s  the  ordeal  cf  war. 
We  hive  prepared  our  defenses  to  an  extent 
sufficient  greatly  to  increase  our  assurances 
of  security  We  have  prevented  the  crushir.g 
of  Great  Britain,  and  we  may  argue  that  our 
course  has  been  calculated  to  turn  Hitler 
eastward,  where  now  winter  and  snow  and  a 
great  army  await  him.  and  destruction  may 
overtake  him  We  have  done  much  tc  im- 
prove the  solidarity  of  the  New  World  oppo- 
sition to  the  Axis  And  there  Ls  evidence 
that  Japan  is  reconsidering  her  course,  and 
the  theatenlng  situation  in  the  Par  East  is 
visibly  improved  Altogether  we  may  give 
the  President  what  he  deserves — full  credit 
for  a  wise,  an  alert,  a  bold,  and  a  successful 
leadership  and  conduct  of  our  affairs  through 
one  cf  the  most  difficult  situations  m  our 
history 

As  for  those  who  have  opposed  this  pro- 
gram, we  may  suggest  that  they  consider 
what  would  have  been  our  country's  pliglU. 
had  we  yielded  to  their  demands  and  de- 
clin.ed  tn  build  up  our  defenses,  declined  to 
assure  Britain  when  her  funds  were  ex- 
hausted and  her  back  to  the  wall,  declined 
to  notify  the  Ax:.=  that  we  were  resisting  and 
would  resist  to  the  uttermost.  Men  do  not 
aprpeciate  what  they  escape,  but  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  suggest  that  if  the  paci- 
fists and  Isolationists  could  have  had  their 
way,  this  Republic  might  have  been  m  war 
months  ago,  and  at  this  moment  strugglirg 
desperately  and  against  terrible  odds  with 
the  Axis  Powers,  and  struggling  single- 
handed  and  alone,  unready  and  unarmed 

We  are  far  m:)re  prepared  now  than  when 
we  entered  th?  World  War.  and  cur  prepa- 
rations are  only  at  the  end  of  the  Introduc- 
tory stage  From  now  on  equipment  of  all 
sorts  Will  be  produced  at  an  amazliig  rate. 
Plants,  machines,  and  workers  are  ready 
to  go  forward  in  intense  production  We 
needed  time  and  time  has  been  gained. 
Britain  needed  time,  and  time  has  been  pro- 
vided Hitler  had  no  time  to  lose,  but  he 
has  lost  a  year  in  time  and  at  least  2  years 
in  men  and  arms  These  facts  further  at- 
test the  wisdom  of  the  American  p<:)licy,  for 
the  time  lost  by  Hitler  and  gained  by  Britain 
and  the  United  States  may  be  attributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  American  pollcv  as 
led  by   the  Pres.dent. 

We  have  had  cur  divisions  and  discussions. 
M  well  becomes  a  Republic  of  free  men.    We 


have  had  our  confusiins  ar.d  delays,  which 
are  necessary  man.fe.~tations  of  governments 
ill  t;ie  democratic  form.  We  are  yet  to  have 
similar  manife.-tations. 

The  interruptions  of  necessary  defense  pro- 
duction by  strikes  notwithstanding  sound 
provisions  made  for  Just  artitration  has  dis- 
couraged us.  But  over  against  this  the  gen- 
eral rank  and  file  of  the  woikers  has  made  a 
record  worthy  cf  their  <;cuntry.  The  mis- 
guided leaders  responsible  fcr  strikes  against 
the  defen.se  of  the  country  and  its  workers 
will  yet  realize  that  their  stake  and  labor's 
stake  in  this  historic  world  revolution  is 
greater  than  thalj'of  any  others.  Let  them 
bur  consider  that  Hitler  recently  put  an  end 
to  a  strike  in  Norway  by  st;.nding  the  labor 
leaders   before  a  firing  squad. 

We  may  be  well  a-sured  that  as  the  tests 
C(.  ni-\  the  American  Republic,  its  Institutions 
and  Its  people,  will  meet  those  tests.  We. 
are  here  to  prove  to  ail  men  everywhere  that 
fieedom  is  bett^-r  than  slavery;  that  our 
constitutional  democracy  1%  stronger  than 
any  sort  of  totalitarianism;  that  men  live 
better,  behave  better  and  flight  better  under 
liberty  than  under  force;  and  when  we  shall 
have  finished  we  will  have  demonstrated  to 
mankind  our  w:.;rthines.s  to  .ead  the  race  fcr 
1  000  years  to  come— not  after  the  manner  of 
the  dictators,  but  after  the  manner  cf  and 
by  reasoii  of  the  inspiration  of  a  republic  of 
free  men  working  out  their  destiny  under 
constitut.onal  d-mocracy  The  light  of  our 
liberty  will  be  brighter  than  ever,  and  the 
place  of  our  Republic  amongst  the  naticns 
will  be  higher  than  that  of  any  nation  in  all 
the  story  cf  mankind. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON  ROBERI"  R  REYNOLDS, 
OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 


Mr.  REYNOLJDS.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  had  rhe  privilege  and 
pleasure  and  honor  of  d';;ivenng  an  ad- 
dress .before  the  fifty-fiiti-i  annual  con- 
ventifrh  of  the  Iowa  Bankers'  A.s.sociation. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  a  ereat  priv- 
ilege to  find  myself  in  the  State  which 
gave  birth  to  one  of  our  great  Americans. 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Wall.ace.  I  ajk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  addrcs^  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Mr  Chairman  member:  of  the  Iowa  Bank- 
ers' Association,  honored  gi  ests.  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  indeed  del  ghted  to  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  cf  £  ppearmg  before 
your  organization  this  morr.ing  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  fifty-fifth  annua!  convention. 
I  am  always  happy  when  I  .m:  permitted  to 
visit  that  secticn  of  our  great  ccmtry  which 
we  in  the  South  refer  tc  as  the  West  because 


I  feel  that  the  people  of  the  West  and  those 
of  the  South  have  more  in  cuuimon.  In  all 
probability,  than  other  settlons  of  the  United 
States.  Ttie  South  is  noted  for  its  hospitality. 
I  have  alwfays  found  that  hosplta  ity  as  warm 
and  as  geiaulne  in  the  West  as  it  Is  In  the 
South.       f 

Yours  if  a  great  State  I  have  visited  It 
before  Ftect  is,  I  spoke  in  Des  Moines  sev- 
eral years  ago  before  the  Moose,  of  which 
organizatipn  I  was  naticnal  commander  of  the 
Legion.  ]  was  iremendoi4sly  impressed  with 
your  Commonwealth.  I  am  tcld  that  you 
breed  ner^  more  Belgian  horses  than  are  bred 
In  Belgiuth-  and  more  percheron  horses  than 
are  raised!  in  France;  thai  you  produce  more 
poultry  than  any  other  State,  and  that  pork 
Is  one  of  your  main  products,  m  fact,  that 
you  lead    n  Its  producticn      But,  above  all. 


you  have 


the  highest  percentage  of  literacy 


attained  ly  any  State  of  the  Unicn. 

Iowa  is  fortunate  in  being  so  ably  repre- 
sented In  the  Government  cf  this  country. 
I  speak  Particularly  of  my  intimates,  your 
very  fine  [senior  Senator  Guy  Gillette,  and 
that  excallent  gentlemari  Clyde  Hekhing 
Both  arej  unusually  fine  men  Both  are 
popular  i|i  the  upper  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Utiited  States  Then  there  !?  your 
own  Henby  Wallace,  our  smiling  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Hej  is  indeed,  with  the  Members  of  the 
United  Stiates  Senate,  a  most  popular  indi- 
vidual Everybody  likes  him  He  is  making 
an  unusually  fine  Preslrent  of  the  Ssnate. 
In  Walla^t.  Gillette,  and  Herring  you  have 
three  me^  of  outstanding  character  and  of 
whom.  I  aim  sure,  you  are  proud  I  like  them 
all  immedsely.  and  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
their  friendship. 

There  fre  times  when  we  differ,  but  we 
respect  o^ie  another's  difference  of  opinion, 
and  may  I  add  that  we  should  hope  for  a 
continuation  of  these  clashings  of  ideas,  based 
upon  sincere  convictions,  because  debates  per- 
taining ti)  national  questions  really  go  to 
strengtheii  a  democracy  rather  than  to 
weaken  iti  There  is  Just  one  thing  in  refer- 
ence to  tMs  that  I  should  like  to  mention,  and 
that  is  t|ie  suggestion  that  we  should,  as 
Amerltan; citizens,  all  Interested  In  the  same 
final  objectives,  learn  to  differ  In  a  more 
friendly  4nd  tolerant  manner 

I  am  Irjdeed  glad  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
distlngui^ed  gathering  on  the  question, 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  business  at  the 
end  of  th(  war? 

This  is  Indeed  a  momentous  question  and 
I  only  wi$h  I  had  the  psychic  power  to  be 
able  to  fdretell  today  as  to  Just  w!  at  Is  In 
store  for  business  at  the  end  cf  the  war.  In 
fact,  for  qur  country  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
World  yfat  No.  2.  in  which  I  pray  we  shall  not 
become  p|iyslcally  involved 

While  i  am  not  posse.'sed  of  any  psychic 
powers,  I  do  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  certain  statements  and  predictions  as  to 
what  the  future  holds  In  store  for  us.  basing 
the  same  on  events,  situations,  and  circum- 
stances stirrounding  us  today. 

Any  diKussion  of  a  subject  or  subjects 
having  to  do  with  the  future  of  our  Govern- 
ment or  the  future  of  business,  our  future, 
the  futuife  of  the  American  people,  would 
have  to  be  approached  from  the  angle  cf  na- 
tional debt,  taxation,  and  unemployment; 
and  for  the  present  at  least,  in  speaking  of 
national  4ebt  and  ta::es.  one  must  also  refer 
to  our  national-defense  program. 

First.  a$  to  our  national  debt  and  taxes.  At 
this  time  our  national  debt  has  passed  the 
$50,000,000,000  mark  of  actual  expenditures, 
while  vast;  sums  in  addition  have  been  appro- 
priated, xp  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  later 
as  defense  work  is  completed. 

Recent  figures  show  that  the  lend-lease 
cost,  plus  other  appropriations  and  authori- 
zations, will  raise  the  expenditure  for  national 
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defense    alone    tc    $.^3 .0-X)  OOC  000    in    round 
numbers 

The  major  part  of  th  -  filty-three  billions 
must  be  added  to  the  e.^isting  national  debt 
cf  »50  000  000 .000  Thu'  very  shortly,  if  the 
war  goes  on  anoth>  :  y.  ar  without  our  be- 
coming physically  invol\ed  we  will  be  con- 
fronted With  a  naticnal  debt  of  approxi- 
mately » 100 .000. 000  000  In  additicn  10  this 
national  debt,  the  people  mu'-t  pay  the  Staie 
debts,  county  and  city  debts  debts  of  other 
political  subdivisions,  as  well  as  their  own 
personal  oblications 

This  1100.000.000.000  national  debt  means 
a  first  mortgage  of  around  S3  000  agaiiiSt 
every  family  in  America,  cr  approximattly 
$700  for  every  man  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  To  "-hrw  rh.  enormi'y  of  this 
national  debt,  let  me  illiu-trate  There  Is  de- 
posited by  all  our  people  in  the  15  000  banks 
Of  the  United  Sta*<s  botn  State  and  national. 
$76  000.000  000  Thu'  lh'>  national  debt  alone 
will  be  about  $25  000.000.000  more  than  all 
the  money  of  all  the  people  in  all  the  banks 
of  the  entire  United  Statts 

Already  the  Federal  Government  has  bor- 
rowed nearly  30  j-ercent  of  the  deposit*-  in  all 
these  banks,  and  of  course  it  is  borrowing 
more  and  more  every  day  Irom  the  banks  and 
the  investors  of  the  Nation 

The  Census  Bureau  rep-orts  that  in  1938  the 
a.=s€ssed  value  of  nil  real  estate  in  the  United 
States  was  $110.000  000.000  Thus  the  na- 
tional debt  alone,  when  the  authorizations 
new  made  are  expended,  will  practically  equal 
the  value  of  all  the  land  with  lmprc\ements 
in  this  country 

When  the  debt  stands  at  the  $100  OOC.000.000 
mark  It  will  be  two  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  the  value  of  all  the  si.>cks  lifted  on  the 
New  York  St<>ck  Exchange  This  shows  the 
burden  of  Federal  taxes  which  soon  must  fall 
on  all  the  people  of  this  country  if  national 
solvency  Is  to  be  retained 

Part  cf  this  condition  Is  due  to  the  tact 
that  since  June  30.  1930.  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  spending  more  than  it 
took  in  It  has  averaged  an  expenditure  of 
$2  800.000,000  B  year  gre;^ter  than  its  receipts 
for  every  year  since  1930  New  you  gentle- 
men, as  bankers,  know  what  it  means  to 
spend  more  than  you  receive,  to  put  cut  more 
than  you  take  In  It's  not  a  pleasant  or  com- 
fortable experience  to  cbr-erve  your  "Incom- 
ings" to  be  less  than  your  '•outgoings  " 

In  other  words,  even  before  the  preparcd- 
nes,s  program  began  for  this  country,  the 
national  debt  had  been  increased  $28,000.- 
000.000.  commencing  with  the  year  1930  and 
down  to  the  middle  of  1940 

This  debt  of  twenty-eight  blllionB  was  in- 
curred, not  beci»us«  of  national  defense,  but 
was  due  largely  to  expenditures  made  for 
other  things,  quite  apart  from  the  Army  and 
Navy 

For  thete  10  years,  U'30  to  1940,  the  Army 
and  Navy  together  cofct  an  average  of  one 
billion,  one  hundred  million  a  year  But  the 
Government  was  spending  $2,800,000,000  a 
year  more  than  It  had  It  borrowed  the  le- 
malnder  So  you  can  see.  my  friends,  that 
the  Government  has  been  spending  each 
year,  from  1930  to  1940.  wiihcut  ecu  ting 
anything  lor  the  Army  and  Navy.  $1,700.- 
000.000  more  than  it  took  In.  This  in  a 
large  measure  explains  how  the  national  debt 
has  been  increasing  yearly  withcut  ccuntlng 
any  expenditures  for  nutional  defense  at  all. 
The  Senate  on  last  Friday  passed  by  almost 
a  unanimous  vot«  the  $3  58C  000.000  tax 
bill,  and  this  bill  will  become  a  law  within 
the  next  lew  lays  This  indeed  is  a  tre- 
mendous tax  bill  and  may  have  a  tendency 
to  Slow  down  the  speed  with  which  the  na- 
tional debt  IS  pyramid  ng  It  will,  however, 
be   but  a  dn  p   :;.    the  bucket. 

We   have   Icr   the  pa-t    K    years   been    fcl- 
lowing  in  this  country  a  policy  of  unlinuted 


spending,  with  vt  ry  little  thought  bting 
given  to  the  lo-v  w  l.t :.  tne  d»  bt  .n.ust  be  paid 
by  the  Americun  taxpayeis  The  American 
people,  in  my  opinion,  will  find  lor  the  first 
time,  when  the  new  tax  bill  becomes  effec- 
tive, that  pay  day  has  finally  arrived.  Pcr- 
hnps  then  they  will  wake  up  and  realize  Just 
what  is  happening  to  them  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  their  hiidren  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  This  bill  will  compel  millions 
upon  millions  of  persons  to  pay  Income  taxes 
next  year  who  have  until  this  time  never  paid 
a  single  dollar  of  Income  tax  This  hes  been 
brought  atK)Ut  by  the  lowering  rt  personal 
exemptions  The  incom*  -lax  s>  hedule  has 
been  raised  until  in  the  highesT  brackets  it 
wiU  tax  a  man  up  to  75  percent,  or  three- 
quarters  of  his  income,  aiid  will  catch  tho:^ 
whose  income  are  as  low  as  $750  per  year 
for  individuals  and  $1  .St",  for  married 
couples. 

TTie  American  people  are  going  to  be  made 
more  tax  conscious  than  ever  t)efore.  On 
every  hand  they  will  be  confronted  with  the 
pioposition  of  taxes,  taxes,  taxes,  and  more 
taxes.  There  will  be  taxes  on  box  seats,  taxes 
on  tickets  sold  outride  the  box  office,  more 
taxes  on  cigarettes,  pistols  and  revolveis. 
malt  liquors,  breweries,  gasoline,  lubricating 
oils,  safe  deposit  boxes,  playing  cards,  wines, 
tires  and  lubes,  admissions  to  all  kinds  of 
amusements,  trucks,  busses  anO  parts,  radlc:, 
phonographs  and  all  types  of  musical  Instru- 
ments, refrigerators,  matches,  telephone, 
telegraph,  sporting  goods,  traveling  bags, 
and  In  fact  almost  every  article  that  is  U6<:'d 
in  the  pursuit  of  everyday  life.  The^e  tares 
will  touch  the  very  bread  and  butter  of 
every  person  In  the  country,  and  will  elimi- 
nate a  lot  of  butter  from  some  bread  They 
Will  be  severe,  but.  mind  ycu.  they  will  not 
be  as  severe  as  those  that  must  eventually 
be  Inflicted  If  our  national  debt  keeps  on 
soaring 

Ard  this  is  only  the  beginning  Next  year 
there  will  be  another  tax  bill.  Some  say 
there  will  be  another  tax  bill  this  year. 
These  heavy  taxes  will  have  to  continue 
through  the  present  generation,  for  the  next 
generation,  and  even  for  children  yet  unbcrn. 
Yes;  that  is  indeed  a  dark  picture,  but  that 
picture  is  painted  from  f  cts  that  arc  indis- 
putable. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  to  business  at  the 
end  of  the  war?  Many  businesses  that  are 
new  flourishing  will  cease  to  exist  overnight. 
The  depression  of  the  ca-.ly  thirties  will  be 
but  a  mere  dull  period  In  business  as  com- 
paref'  to  what  the  dcp'-essicn  will  be  when 
the  present  ghastly  coiiflict  ceases  and  the 
representatives  of  the  warring  powers  find 
themselves  once  more  seated  around  the  peace 
table 

At  the  height  of  the  depression  of  1932  1 
think  the  peak  of  the  ui.employed  amounted 
to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  millions  We 
are  new  told  that  the  unemployec*  in  this 
country  Is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  6000.000.  but  that  this  figure  is  being 
somewhat  reduced  "s  the  national-defense 
program  constantly  expands  and  the  unem- 
ployed are  being  assimilr  ted  In  defense  indus- 
try and  lend-lease  products  to  make  our 
country  more  and  more  the  world's  arsenal 
of  democracy. 

What  about  this?  Have  we  only  6.00n  000 
unemployed?  One  labor  unl  n  as.'-trt*  there 
are  more  than  9.000  000  cut  of  employment 
now;  a  rival  union  says  7.CK)C.OO0  The  De- 
partment cf  Commerce  recently  stated  th.Tt 
at  this  hour  we  have  m  this  country  6.305  OCO 
out  of  work  For  argument  lets  take  their 
figures,  the  minimum    r-.s  a  basis 

Today  we  have  unc  er  v,r,y  the  iar-  est  de- 
fense program  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  costing  in<  re 
money  and  empl  ylng  more  peopU  than  ever 
before  in  the  histcry  of  the  world  in  an 
Instance  ol  this  sort      Bear  that  in  mind. 


Wt  h..ve  l.uOoOCO  en  the  W  P  A  r^Ils 
today,  we  have  169.000  in  the  C  C  C  cainps, 
we  have  1.580.000  men  in  our  Aru.y  now  and 
340.000  In  our  Navy  It  is  e>t;i:  ated  that  we 
have  In  the  service  of  the  Federal  G.  ve  :  - 
ment.  the  48  State  governments,  the  District 
tf  Columbia,  county  ijcveruments.  uiUr.Kipal 
governments.  at:d  the  governments  of  various 
political  subdivisions  about  4  DoC  COO  civilian 
employees      Think  of  it 

Now  today,  despite  cur  great  I'^atunal-df- 
fen&e  program,  the  personnel  •  f  •.  ur  urme d 
forces.  Army  and  Navy,  the  W  P  A  .  the 
C,  C.  C.  and  the  mlllicns  on  tl.e  j:^y  rv.Ils 
of  our  regular  peacetime  adn.inistratlve 
forces,  we  still  hhv<  t^d.iv  ir.  re  tl-.^iii  6.0CC  OCO 
pecple  cut  of  v    rk 

But  wait  a  minute  N  w  c^  mes  tht  O  P  M  . 
an  abbreviation  for  Office  cJ  Pr^  auction  M.tn- 
agement  This  branch  of  yjur  G  vcrnment 
only  a  few  wetks  aeo  issued  a  sidtement  to 
the  effect  that  'oe:v>een  now  and  the  1st  of 
January  between  fi^e  and  six  thousand  addi- 
tional plants  and  factories  wculd  be  closed 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  that  1.000  000 
employees  would  be  thrown  cut  of  emplcy- 
ment. 

Think  of  it  Seven  million  cut  cf  tmpk.y- 
ment  between  new  and  January  1.  despite 
the  millions  eniployed  by  ih«  Governnitm  m 
various  capacities  and  the  billions  upon  bil- 
lions being  spent  by  the  Federal  G  Atn.mtnt 
alone. 

What  Will  happen  when  the  thousands 
upon  thousand*  cf  plants  that  are  now  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  thuusajids.  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  the  manufacture  of  na- 
tional-defense products  and  products  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act.  find  that  they  are  no 
longer  receiving  governmental  ciders  and 
that  there  Is  no  longer  the  need  for  the  mar- 
ket for  the  products  which  are  new  .--,  im- 
perative and  for  which  billions  of  dollars  are 
being  paid  to  the.«se  industrial  plant?  in  the 
form  of  Government  contracts.  Will  the'-e 
employers  be  willing  or  be  able  tc  continue 
the  em.ployment  of  the  millions  of  people 
that  are  new  working  for  them  24  h'Uis  per 
day,  in  the  filling  of  national-ritfen.'^ 
orders  and  the  production  of  lend-lease 
orders  paid  for  by  the  taxpave>s  <  f  .Amer- 
ica? Of  cour.se  they  won  t  Tlif  law  d  sup- 
ply and  demand  will  take  care  (1  that  and 
these  workers  will  find  themselves  overni^iht 
without  Jobs  and  I  say  to  \<  u  eeiitleine;;  that 
the  great  danger  to  our  country  t  )day  ;s  not 
only  our  becoming  Involved  ::i  the  present 
conflict  in  Eurt'pe  and  Asia,  but  the  real  test 
cf  cur  democratic  form  of  government  will 
come  when  this  war  ends  when  once  agriin 
we  find  millions  of  homeless,  unemployed 
men  and  women  tramping  the  stree'ts  if  i  ur 
great  metropolitan  areas,  seeking  w,  rk  ;ii:d 
food.  Then.  I  say  to  ycu  the  real  test  w;".l 
come  as   to  unomployment   after   the   war 

Many  perscns  here  at  home    and  doubtless 

those  of  other  ccui. tries,  are  alst   d-  mg  a  lot 

of  serious  thmkiiiB  about  what   will  happen 

after  the  war      What  will  happen  tr  business 

after    the    war''      Will    there    b*-    Jobs'*      WhHt 

kind  of  Jobs^     Aid   how   soon'-     Tliese  latter 

questions    are    imofrtart    r  rie^     s<  r'.cus    ont  s 

j   because  business  c.p'iids  upon  th'   purcha'- 

]    Ine  power  of  th*    ;  e  ;  le      When  ai.   er«    em- 

I    ployed   business   Is   good      When   millions   r.re 

1    unemployed,   millions    are   supported    by   the 

I    Gcvernmcnt  at   the  expense  of   others,   there 

I    la  no  real  health  in  business 

Tile  sul-'ect  is  truly  a  ers'.e  rr,e  Tho^e 
who  are  nrw  dtvrtmt  their  thruth:s  'o  tlie 
subject  are  not  all  bankers  like  \cur.'-elvrs. 
social  planners,  or  prcfes.'-nrs  cf  eccncmks. 
Many  of  them  Brr  our  young  m.en  now  In 
uniform,  homemakers  wat-e  ep.rnt  rs  teach- 
ers, and  farmers  th'  "^e  very  peop.e  who  wll 
be  most  Intimately  affected  by  th(  answer  to 
your  question. 

Those  who  are  thlnkme  m  terms  of  the 
future  estimate    that   if   the  *ar  should  end 
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In  1944  l:iduMrv  In  America  would  be  called 
upcn  tne:i  to  de;r.cb;l;ze  23.000,000  workers 
In  addition  to  about  3.500.000  of  the  armed 
forces,  and.  to  transfer  .-uch  a  vast  number 
to  normal  living  production  will  require  a 
lot  cf  advance  thinking  and  plannir.u' 

To  pi  ixrh  acco'iiplish  the  chanire-cver 
from  niilit:iry  to  peacetime  production  will 
certainly  require  financial  reserves  which 
some  firms  n.ay  not  be  able  to  accumulate 
under  j;resent  ra'e"  of  taxation. 

Certamlv  thn  whole  subiect  deserve?  the 
utmo-t  possible  study  Many  say  a  va^^t 
reservoir  of  public  works  i.-  an  undcub'ed 
clement  In  the  necessary  plans,  but  this 
would  be  only  a  temporary  solution  rather 
than  a  final  cne.  Witness  10  years  cf  ptibhc 
works   and  where  are  we  now'' 

Further.  w::h  plant?  cl.)sed.  buslne.=s  idle, 
mil!lon«  unemployed,  tax  sources  destroyed, 
Ju'-t  whf're  w  ',!  vi 'Ur  Government  secure  its 
fund';  with  vh:ch  to  continue  to  carry  on 
U?  present  W  P  A  .  C  C  C  .  and  other  em- 
plovment  aszeocie.s.  u'lth  additional  burd-n='' 

In  1933  wp  did  not  find  ourselves  saddled 
with  a  8100  000  000  COO  national  debt  We 
were  then  able  to  call  upon  the  credit  of  our 
country  and  were  able  to  provide  employment 
for  these  de.-titute  and  unemployed  per-p'e 
thrcuRh  our  ?reat  relief  prr^gram^  Wil!  we 
be  able  to  do  this  in  1942.  1943  1944,  1945  t 
1946''  You  mT.  who  have  made  a  s'ndy, 
many  nf  vou  a  hfe  study,  cf  finance  and  finan- 
cial solvency,  kn^w  only  too  well  that  th'-re 
Is  a  limit  to  credit  Will  our  Government  be 
able  at  that  criticil  time  to  take  care  of  its 
citizens  and  will  it  be  able  to  provide  them 
with  gainful  occupation  so  that  They  will  be 
able  to  furnish  their  families  with  the  nece=si- 
tles  of  life''  I  hope  it  will,  but  the  outlook 
1?  not  verv  ercourap:ng  Unquestionably,  we 
will  eo  throtigh  a  tremendous  period  of  re- 
adjustment. a:;d  business  will  have  to  play  Its 
part  during  f.iat  period 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  even  after 
the  war  is  ov'>r  the  United  States  will  main- 
tain a  tremendous  army  and  navy,  and  that 
this  In  it.«elf  will  permit  of  the  continuation 
of  a  great  deal  cf  the  defense  work  which  is 
now  taking  place  Of  course,  as  to  Ju-=t  what 
our  naval  and  militarv  policy  will  be  after 
World  War  Nc  2,  no  one  can  tell.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  always  been  a  peace-lcv.ng 
pe-'ple.  ar.d  it  may  never  be  possible  to  satisfy 
them  with  any  such  military  program  as  is 
now  discussed  from  time  to  time  w.th  re- 
spect to  the  future 

What  Is  gnriii  to  happen  to  busir.ess  after 
the  war''  The  answer  to  that  questirin  is 
going  to  depei-d  largely  upon  your  an.swer  to 
these  question^  Will  we  become  involved  in 
a  shooting  w:ir? 

Ho'v  long  wiU  that  war  la<t,  and  at  what 
expen.se  to  vi  u.  the  American  taxpave:?? 

Whit  I'll  be  the  national  debt?  Will  it  be 
one  hundred  billion,  one  nundred  and  fifty 
billion,  or  two  hundred  billion' 

After  havin<'  Ctniverted  our  Nation  ni'j  an 
arsenal  for  tlie  world,  will  we  be  able  tr,  re- 
construct It  ir.to  peacetime  indu--try  so  th.it 
business  can  c  ntribute  suflR-iently  to  the  in- 
come cf  the  Government  t)  coi.duct  gtf.it 
public-work?  agencies  to  provide  emplcyment 
for  Its  unem.f>'.i)yed'' 

Shall  we  confnue  to  held  ourse;\o;  cut  as 
the  a-yliim  cl  the  opjOressed  of  the  peoples  of 
the  w.ir'.d,  tl/as  permitting  our  sh  res  to  be 
flooded  with  immigrants  to  compete  wi*h  our 
own  native-b.^rn  or  naturalized.' 

Shall  we  continue  to  welcome  by  bcatl..  .uL^ 
the  intellectuals  of  the  earth  with  their  for- 
eign  Isms  and   ideologies.' 

Shall  we  continue  to  permit  aliens,  non- 
citizens,  Nazis,  Communists,  and  Fascists  to 
hold  key  pos  ticns  ni  our  great  labor  organ- 
izations, in  which  alien-minded  agitators  are 
cor.stantly  creating  strife  between  capital 
and  labor? 

Shall  we  !>ecome  niore  centralized,  n;cre 
governmenta.ized.  m.ore  alieniized.  and  nio.re 
Internationalized,  or  shall  we  locus  our  at- 


tention upon  our  need;  and  our  people  here 
at  home? 

These  are  some  of  the  qm  sticns  to  be  as- 
sumed and  answered  by  the  whole  American 
people. 

I  can  well  appreciate  that  every  single  busi- 
nessman m  America  today,  regardless  of  the 
profit  he  is  makm;^  m  his  ousiness  or  how 
successful  he  Is.  must  from  time  to  time 
ask  himself  the  question.  "NVhat  is  going  to 
happtn  to  me  or  to  my  fcu.  ;ne-,.s  when  this 
war  is  cverl'" 

I  cannot  answer  this  c;u(  -tion  any  more 
than  can  you.  I  have  ei.de.-vrred  in  a  short 
pencd  of  time  to  give  yoi,  the  facts,  the 
barefaced  facts  as  they  exist  today.  You 
must  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  what 
the  future  holds  m  store,  n^  if  only  for  busi- 
ness, but  for  our  working  men.  professional 
men.  farmers,  merchants,  men  and  women 
of  America,  native-born  and  naturalized, 
the  more  than  130.00C.000  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  What  is  going 
to  happen  to  all  of  us?  What  is  going  to 
happf-n  to   America,   our   country? 

Will  our  American  way  of  life  survive?  Can 
we  meet  the  tesf     Will  we  meet  the  test? 

Mv  answer  is  "Yes." 


Nevada's  Contribution  to  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF    WYOMIN  ; 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE    .'NITED   STATES 


Mo7idaij.  Srptepib*:-  22   1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HO'     BERKELEY    L. 
BUNKER     OF   NEVADA 


Mr.    SCHWARTZ.     Mr    President.    I 

a5k  unanimou-s  con-ent  t^  have  in.serted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  on  At;?t:.-t  19  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  N'-\ada  [Mr. 
Bunker  i . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.":  ordered  to  be  printec  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sm.ce  1864  wlien  Nevada  s  stores  of  silver 
I  and  sold  helped  to  save  the  Union,  Nevada 
j  has  borne  her  share  in  every  crisis  that  has 
!  ccnfr.intcd  the  United  States 
i  When  our  national  uniU  was  in  grave 
dar.ier.  with  brother  pittec.  against  brother 
m  the  blackest  chapter  of  American  history, 
when  materials  were  so  badly  needed  to  end 
the  sectional  strife.  Nevada  came  into  the 
Uni'  :■.  brineing  her  vast  ri?serves  of  metals 
j  and  thus  helping  to  put  an  end  to  the  bitter 
!  conflict  that  might  have  made  us  two  weak 
I  countries  rather  than  one  nation,  indivisible, 
j    undefeatacle,  the  stroneest  in  the  world. 

Again  when  cur  Nation  wis  at  war.  Nevada 

eave  unstintmgly  of  her  resources.    Her  men. 

I    though  few.  were  brave,   and   many  of  therti 

■    saw    active    service    in    the    range    of   enemy 

!    guns.     But   in   mateiials   s.ie  was   rich   and 

sr.e    gave    freely       Lead,   zinc,    copper— these 

she  poured   into  the  factories  that  In  turn 

ca.-t  tiieni  Into  defense  weapons. 

A::d    today  again   Nevada  an-wers  the  call 

to  serve  her  country     In  this  great  national 

emergencv  she  stands  read v  to  do  her  part. 

We  cf  Nevada  have  a  right  to  be  proud  ol 

^    cur  contributions  and  our  potential  contrl- 

I    butions  to  the  defense  program      We  are  a 


wealthy  $tate,  found   In  financial  structure 
and  rich  tn  natural  resources. 

In  the  chaos  In  which  the  world  has  been 
plunged,  the  United  States  plays  a  definite 
role.  Sh#  has  set  out  on  a  very  well  defined 
course,  tBe  course  of  national  defense  By 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  the  American  people  have 
decreed  tfiat  this  shall  be  a  twofold  course, 
the  first  jstep  Is  defense  by  preparing  our- 
selves with  defense  arms  and  munitions  and 
trained  men  to  guard  us  against  Invasion. 
And  secondly,  to  aid  our  friends  in  their 
fight  to  vanquish  cur  enemies. 

The  latter  of  these  two  steps  Is  an  out- 
growth of  the  first,  for  our  only  aim  is  de- 
fense of; the  United  States  first,  last,  and 
always,  t  have  every  sympathy  for  the  cause 
of  Englaid  and  the  Ideals  which  she  Is  so 
valiantly  upholding.  But  I  favor  our  foreign 
policy  nort  because  of  my  sympathy  for  Brit- 
ain but  riither  because  of  love  for  my  country. 
This  is  a  [policy  built  on  absolute  realism  It 
is  a  polify  most  pragmatic  and  practical — 
that  of  clfefending  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, not  Vith  manpower — we  do  not  want  to 
send  Anjerican  boys  to  fight  abroad — but 
with  plaines  and  munitions,  every  Imple- 
ment of  warfare,  that  we  can  spore  without 
endangering  our  own  national  defense  For 
our  own  defense  Is  oui  single  objective. 

Thus  4ur  position  In  the  present  war  Is  to 
serve  as  an  arsenal — an  arsenal  for  Britain 
and  an  frsenal  for  America.  Our  Job  Is  to 
supply  tie  Allies  and  to  supply  our  own  de- 
fense warehouses  with  guns,  ships,  planes, 
and  muditicns. 

We  ara  doing  a  fine  Job  of  producing.  As 
for  actuil  production  records,  we  are  now 
producing  some  1,600  planes  per  month — 
double  the  number  produced  last  November. 
We  now  have  reached  In  the  production  of 
shells  arid  powder  twice  the  capacity  de- 
veloped iurlng  the  last  war.  The  machine- 
tool  indiistry  has  expanded  production  from 
$200,000,000  In  1939  to  $450,000,000  last  year. 
and  an  astimated  $750,000,000  this  year  We 
are  engaged  in  the  biggest  and  costliest  shlp- 
buildmg  program  ever  undertaken,  a  program 
that  calU  for  the  building  of  4,000.000  tons  of 
ships  a  iear. 

And  what  of  Nevada's  part  In  our  vast 
production  program?  It  Is  Nevada's  purpose 
to  pour  out  the  minerals  from  which  are 
manufactured  these  planes,  shells,  power, 
tools,  anjl  ships  Since  our  defense  program 
began  tht  production  of  Nevada's  mines  has 
increaseq  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1940  the 
total  valie  and  the  total  quantity  of  her  five 
leading  hietals  was  greater  than  any  year 
since  IQIJB.  and  her  1941  production  promises 
to  exceed  even  that  year.  She  produced  al- 
most 15t000.000  pounds  of  lead.  24.000.000 
pounds  ^f  zinc:  157.000.000  pounds  of  copper 
went  frc|m  Nevada  mines  into  ammunition, 
into  our  Shipbuilding  program,  and  other  de- 
fense industries.  She  poured  greatly  In- 
creased Quantities  of  other  strategic  minerals 
such  asj  tungsten,  mercury,  and  antimony 
into  th<  defense  factories  of  the  United 
States 

Magnetium  Is  now  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
the  defejise  metals  because  of  the  require- 
ments ill  the  aircraft  industry  for  structural 
materiali  of  high  strength  and  low-weight 
characteristics.  About  30  percent  of  all  air- 
plane eiKlnes  are  now  made  of  magnesium. 
Tills  mefal  Is  the  most  Important  Ingredient 
In  Inceqdiary  bombing  and  Is  needed  for 
flares,  niht  air  photography,  and  tracer  bul- 
lets A  tw  days  ago  contracts  were  signed  to 
build  In  Nevada  three  magnesium  plants. 
When  Iri  full  capacity  these  plants  will  pro- 
duce sonle  112.000,000  pounds  of  this  precious 
defense  inetal. 

Another  vital  strategic  mineral  Is  manga- 
nese, and  the  Government  has  recently  con- 
tracted to  purchase  150,000  long  tons  from 
Nevada  »iines. 

Nevadts  recent  industrial  development  is 
partially  I  possible  because  of  the  great  quan- 
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titles  of  power  she  has  available — power  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  Industry  that  will  pour 
cut  defense  weapons. 

Then,  too,  Nevada's  vast  expanses  of  land 
are  valuable  for  military  purposes.  There 
was  recently  established  in  Nevada  a  bomb- 
ing range,  a  gunnery  srhool,  an  antiaircraft 
artillery  unit;  we  have  a  naval  ammunition 
depot.  We  have  new  airports,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  more  will  be  built.  More  and 
more  of  our  capacities  and  capabilities  will 
be  made  use  of 

The  Nation  now  has  some  700.000  men  in 
training,  besides  the  Reserves,  the  National 
Guard,  and  our  regular  military  and  naval 
forces.  These  men  must  be  fed  and  Nevada 
Is  domg  her  share  to  give  them  sut)Slstence. 
Cattle  and  sheep  graze  our  mountain  dis- 
tricts from  the  tip  of  southeastern  Nevada  to 
the  most  northwestern  boundary.  Our  live- 
stock together  with  our  wheat,  our  truck-gar- 
den products,  and  our  danv  products  go  Into 
the  food  stores  from  which  our  fighting 
forces  gain  strength  and  sustenance. 

Thus  Nevada  Is  patr.otically  participating 
In  the  emergency  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted. As  In  other  States  In  the  Nation. 
Nevada's  slogan  is  "produce  for  defense  " — 
production  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  for 
the  defense  of  our  freedom,  and  the  institu- 
tions placed  In  sacred  trust  by  our  fore- 
fathers who  have  given  their  lives  to  defend 
them. 

Our  Nation  has  come  far  In  the  defense 
program.  Our  production  record  Is  one  of 
which  we  can  well  be  proud  But  we  are  yet 
far  from  cur  objectives  So  far  we  have  Just 
begun.  '^'Iven  time,  however,  given  unity  of 
purpose  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  the  Job 
ahead  can  be  done — and  Nevada  will  continue 
to  pour  into  the  defense  factories  of  America 
her  raw  materials  to  the  limits  of  her  capac- 
ity. Nevada  will  continue  to  go  "all-out"  for 
defense. 


Chief  of  Staff  of  United  States  Army  Ad- 
dresses American  Lesion  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

F   i:  :  ;n    :- 
IN  THE  SEN.XTE   OF    .KE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  S.p^  -.^  -  ::   1941 


ADDRESS  OF  GF.N    GFORC^.E   C    MAR.^HALL 


Mr.  LUCAS  M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  re- 
markable address  delivered  a.  the  Ameri- 
can Lepion  convention  on  September  15 
by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  national  convention  of  the  Legion 
finds  our  country  In  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous defense  effort.  It  finds  the  Army  at  a 
momentary  chmax  of  the  most  extensive  and 
strenuous  peacetime  training  program  in  the 
history  of  this  or.  possibly,  any  other  country. 

A  great  deal  of  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam  since  your  first  convention  In  1919.  Un- 
fortunately it  carried  v.jth  It.  by  way  of 
erosion,  most  of  the  m.ltary  power  created 
by  your  youthful  vigor  ai  d  your  willingness 
to  serve  the  country  In  those  other  critical 
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days      Obsolescence  had   a   similar  effect   on 
materiel. 

Since  the  transition  of  you  men  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  to  tlie  ranks  of  the  Legion, 
your  organization  has  fathered  and  has 
urged,  3[ear  after  year,  military  policies  and 
appropriations  which  if  they  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  and  Congress,  would 
have  found  us  In  1938  so  strong  in  being  and 
so  powerful  in  immediate  prospect,  that  the 
Influence  of  this  countn,"  might  have  given 
a  different  turn  to  the  tragic  history  of  the 
past  2  years. 

No  other  group  of  men  and  women  In  this 
country  can  render  such  powerful  support  to 
the  War  Departm.ent  as  yours,  and  at  no  other 
time  has  this  support  been  so  necessary  as  It 
Is  today  In  the  past  you  have  urged  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  defense.  Today 
money  is  not  the  acute  problem — the  Con- 
gress has  been  ready  to  provide  the  desired 
appropriations.  What  we  lack  and  what  we 
must  have  Is  an  understanding  by  every  fam- 
ily in  America  of  the  gravity  of  our  situation. 
They  should  understand  what  It  takes  In 
discipline.  In  training,  and  in  time  to  make  a 
dependable  army,  and  they  must  realize  what 
infinite  harm  can  be  done  through  ignorance 
of  military  requirements  and  unwitting  co- 
operation with  agencies  working  In  the  Inter- 
est of  potentlonal  enemies 

The  problems  of  preparing  our  present  mili- 
tary forces  are  quite  different  from  those  with 
which  you  men  were  familiar  in  1917.  In 
those  days  the  matter  of  equipment  was 
solved  by  the  tremendous  productive  capacity 
which  had  been  developed  In  England  and 
France  after  3  years'  concentrated  military 
effort.  Our  troops  were  sent  overseas  bare- 
handed, versed  only  In  the  basic  training  of 
the  soldier.  Divisions  were  equipped  In  the 
field,  trained  within  sound  of  the  guns  along 
the  lines  held  by  our  Allies.  Corps  and 
armies  were  actually  organized  on  the  battle- 
field. Units  were  placed  In  the  line  at  our 
convenience.  Tactical  errors,  the  results  of 
faulty  leadership,  were  not  fatal,  although 
unnecessary  losses  resulted,  since  they  were 
localized  by  the  very  nature  of  the  sector 
warfare  of  that  period. 

The  technique  of  1917  Is  outmoded  today. 
The  specialized  training  for  a  particular  type 
of  operation  gives  way  to  the  necessity  for 
perfect  teamwork  in  fast-n.  v.:.^  operations 
over  any  type  of  terrain  A  ;.  Jh  degree  of 
technical  and  tactical  knowledge  is  necessary, 
from  the  individual  soldier  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  highest  units  Skilled  Ini- 
tiative Is  a  mandatory  requirement  The 
complicated  coordination  of  fire-power, 
ground  and  air.  must  be  managed  at  top 
speed,  and  for  a  surprising  variety  of  weap- 
ons, with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  rehearse 
the  procedure  or  to  gain  familiarity  with  the 
ground. 

The  training  of  this  modern  Army  has 
been  steadily  progressive  In  nature.  The  sol- 
dier Is  given  13  weeks  of  basic  military  edu- 
cation, including  specialized  training  for  his 
branch  of  the  service  He  is  then  assigned  to 
a  tactical  unit  where  he  passes  through  a 
period  of  unit  training  The  man  who  en- 
tered the  Army  last  fall  is  now  engaged  In  a 
final  phase  of  training — that  is.  field  service 
as  a  member  of  large  military  units  These 
maneuvers  have  been  In  progress  all  sum- 
mer, with  constantly  Incressing  forces  until 
they  are  now  culminating  in  the  operations 
of  three  field  armies.  Involving  three-quarters 
cf  a  million  men. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance cf  the  maneuvers.  You  veterans 
who  served  in  France  will  recall  the  fog  of 
battle  and  the  utter  confusion  which  often 
prevails  when  large  military  forces  ccme  to 
grips;  you  probably  remember  the  tremendcus 
difficulties  of  ammunition  and  food  supply; 
the  great  strain  placed  on  field  communica- 
tions and  the  difficulty  of  their  maintenance; 
I  know  you  realize  the  stern  necessity  of  will- 


ing obedience  and  ft.-m  discipline  I:,  ar'u.il 
battle  these  matters  are  c!  decisive  imp -r- 
tance  and  they  cannot  be  simulated  .  r.  the 
parade  ground  The  present  maneuvers  arc 
the  closest  peacetime  approximation  to  aciual 
fighting  condlticns  that  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  this  country  But  what  l'^  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  mistakes  n:.d  fn in- 
ures will  not  imperil  •;  e  Nation  or  cost  the 
lives  of  men.  In  the  {  .■■■  v.  r>  have  Jeopardized 
our  future,  penalized  cur  leaders.  ai;d  sacri- 
ficed cur  men  by  training  untrained  troops 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  maneuvers  also  constitute  a  f.t  id  lab- 
oratory, to  accept  or  discard  new  metl.ocis  of 
applying  fundamental  tactical  principles 
They  enable  us  to  perfect  close  liaison  be- 
tween combat  aviation  and  ground  units 
They  permit  of  test  of  a  possible  solution  to 
the  secret  of  defense  against  tanks  By  actual 
field  operations  we  are  determining  the  proper 
tactics  for  the  emplo>"ment  of  armored  units. 
The  development  of  our  merhs:i.:7ed  recon- 
naissance  units  is  being  ;.c.' .t  r.it' o  l^y  ex- 
perience with  the  difficulties  and  uncertain- 
ties created  by  masses  cf  troops  r;>t rating 
over  wide  distances  Oppoelng  divi-.^r.s  are 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  size,  eqii.nmcnt 
and  other  capabilities  of  il.ti:  imnudntc  cp- 
jKinents. 

The  results  at  times  have  been  startling 
In  some  cases  divisions  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated; In  others  they  would  have  been 
captured.  On  the  field  of  battle  such  events 
would  be  tragic.  Today  they  are  merely  mis- 
takes We  can  correct  them,  replace  the  In- 
effective leaders,  and  go  ahead.  As  an  insur- 
ance policy  against  whatever  operations  our 
troops  might  be  called  upon  to  perform,  the 
cost  of  these  maneuvers  represents  a  trifling 
premium  to  pay.  Tremendous  sums  of  money 
have  been  spent  on  our  national-defense 
effort  but  I  know  of  no  Blngle  Investment 
which  will  give  this  country  a  greater  return 
In  security  and  in  the  saving  of  lives  than  the 
present  maneuvers 

Although  we  have  streamlined  th(  Army, 
blistered  feet  and  aching  bones  are  still  the 
lot  of  the  recruit,  and  heavy  burdens  and  lor.g 
marches  the  role  of  the  majority  of  the  sol- 
diers. Tank  and  truck  travel  may  be  fast 
but  It  Is  far  from  luxurious,  really  a  severe 
hardship,  which  the  men  must  be  trained  to 
endure. 

Strenuous  as  the  past  year  ha.'=  been  on  the 
troops,  we  find  that  all  but  a  few  have  gamed 
weight,  and  that  despite  the  trenu-ndcus  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Army  dur.ng  the  pa-'t 
year,  the  death  rate  has  actually  decrea^ed 
from  three  per  thousand  to  two  per  thousand 
Although  we  moved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  Into 
tent  camps  in  the  middle  of  w.n'cr.  tne  sick- 
ness rat-^  in  our  Army  cam.p.s  was  and  is  gen- 
erally below  that  of  the  a\erage  civiiian  com- 
1  unity.  Our  soldiers  probably  constitute  the 
healthiest  group  of  Individuals  In  the  world 
today. 

Along  with  the  progress  of  the  pa.'-t  year 
we  have  encountered  problems  that  have 
tt-.tei  cur  Ingenuity  to  the  txtreme,  and  there 
Is  one  In  particular  which  I  w.sh  to  discuss 
tonight.  It  Is  a  very  serious  matter,  for  it 
strikes  at  the  tap  root  of  military  efficiency. 

Although  the  President  has  proclaimed  a 
state  of  emergency,  the  Army  for  all  practical 
purf>oses  Is  still  operating  under  peacetime 
conditions  Perhaps  It  is  this  unusual,  un- 
precedented situation  wliicb  has  resulted  m  a 
lack  of  understanding  by  the  public  as  vvell  a? 
parents  of  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  thfin- 
selves  regarding  fundamental  military  re- 
quirements The  power  of  an  army  cannot 
be  measured  in  mere  numbers  It  .h  taaBed 
on  a  high  state  c!  discipline  and  triming.  on 
a  readm'Tss  to  carry  out  us  mission  v.  hi  nver 
and  whenever  t.ie  Commander  in  Chief  and 
Congress  decide.  Any  comprr  mise  with  those 
requirements  and  that  purpose  not  only 
minimizes  our  efforts  but  lurgely  vuiates  our 
development  of  miU.ary  pjwer. 
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Thus  Army  fccloncs  to  the  American  people; 
It  Is  their  Arir.y  your  Army  What  It  does. 
what  It  is  are  naturally  matters  of  personal 
interest  to  all  c'  our  p*aple.  not  only  to  those 
who  have  relatlv-'s  In  uniform  but  to  every 
citizen  derer.dlr.f  on  the  Army  for  security. 
D«-pite  the  \  -o«  find  cons  whkh  have  attend- 
ed t'vp  7  issue  debaf'd  during  the  past  year, 
wht^'her  on  the  tlocrs  of  Congi-e?s.  In  the 
pres.s,  or  over  the  radio,  1  am  certain  that 
fvrryone  is  In  aei\empnt  en  one  point— that 
Is.  rh;s  rcuntry  must  have  the  best  army  m 
th'    M(  rid 

Ni.w    as  veteran   soldiers-.   1  submit  to  ycu 

n'.rn  cf  the  Lfa'.on  the  Imposf-ibillty  of  de- 
velcplnsr  an  efficient  army  if  decisions  which 
are  purely  milit:try  In  nature  are  ccntlnu- 
ously  .subjected  to  investipatitjn,  cross-exami- 
nation detafi'e  ridicule,  and  public  discus- 
sion by  presfur*  group?  or  by  Individuals 
with  only  a  «iuperf\rlal  knowledge  of  military 
mfltters  or  of  ttie  actual  fact.<;  in  the  p:;r- 

t'.cular  ca-sp  I  .'iibmit  that  there  :p  a  clear 
line  of  demarrflMi  n  betwetn  the  democratic 
freedom  of  di.scus.alon  wh'ch  we  are  deter- 
mined tn  preser\p  and  a  destructive  proce- 
dure which  promotes  di.'-ccntent  and  destroys 
conftdPTice  In  thp  Army 

A.s  Chirf  of  S'af!  I  am  largely  reyponsitle 
for  tli>-  n'.ilit.!ry  p:;  gram  ar.d  f c  r  the  dPC  s!ons 
cf  subordinate.-  M'Steke?  have  been  niaoe. 
and  it  i«  to  be  expected  that  more  will  be 
made  H( wever  I  am  certain  that  we  in  the 
Armiy  are  the  m'>ft  sevre  critic-  ard  al.'-c. 
we  cnn  be^-t  detect  deflcler.cies,  ard  we  are 
better  prepared  tu  determine  the  rr.e'hod  fcr 
thf'lr   crrrfC'irn 

Please  have  ihe=e  cousideratlcn.e  m  mir.a 
A  sane  a  wcnde-ful  'tep  hac  been  taken  by 
thl.':  country  In  idopting  a  pulley  of  prepar- 
Ire;  lt.«  niilitarv  f^rcps  tn  Ui'nf  of  peace  as  the 
w  sp.«t  (if  precnu' irnary  measures  in  the  fn'^e 
cf  a  world  cn.'i.-  The  very  fact  that  we  have 
s^.own  eurh  ui  precfd'nted  wisdom  in  the 
m:!ltar\  way  p  events  the  mr  st  serious  dif- 
f  ruity  fcr  tho-'^  respon-ib'e  for  the  develop- 
ment cf  the  Army  With  a  ciear-rut  task 
before  us  well  kni  wn  to  the  tro<'ps  the  de- 
ve!'-pment  cf  the  .Army  wruld  be-  ccmra'a- 
t.vely  a  .--unple  matter  Put  must  we  d'C'are 
war  in  order  to  facllr:ite  tralnh.g  nr-.d 
morale:  m.un  y~u  burn  down  the  building 
In  order  tc  justifv  the  fire  drpnrtment? 

Th.'  Ic(,'al  p<st-  (if  li-.e  Lt  gen  c;in  dc  much 
to  bring  the  pet  p!e  at  home  tc  a  better  under- 
standing of  th?  requ'rements  of  the  situa- 
te n  Even  yoti  veterans  probably  do  rot 
realize  the  result  of  appeals  of  the  yrui-.g 
man  r'neling  lor  a  home-made  cake  or  bras- 
glnc;  to  his  parents  or  his  girl  of  the  hard- 
ships he  endures,  or  grousing  over  the  fai'ure 
Of  his  leaders  to  recotrnlze  his  particular 
ability  by  immediate  promotion  The  War 
Department  at  times  receives  a  veritable 
avnlanrhe  of  criticisms  or  pressures  re  ultmg 
from  "^uch  ordinary  soldier  reaction.s  as  these 
The  Incidents  ir  themselves  are  often  amus- 
ing as  m  the  ci.se  of  the  mother  who  com- 
plained that  he:  s(^n  wasn't  getting  entugh 
tc  eat.  and  we  found  her  boy  had  paired  16 
p<^unds  in  20  days  But  the  total  effect  is 
really  serious.  As  I  read  confidential  reports 
from  abroad,  there  is  a  startling  similarity 
between  our  pre.'-ent  situation  in  th:?  respeer 
and  that  which  affected  the  late-lam.enied 
Army  of  Franc"  Criticism.  Justified  or 
otherwise,  is  tc  t*  expected  In  fact.  It  is  as 
Inevitable  as  a  congressional  investigatl<  n; 
bur  when  its  nature  or  purpose  is  to  cause 
disunity  within  'he  Army  I  say.  direct  such 
criticisms  at  me  personally,  but  leave  tr.e 
Army  alone.  Don't  tear  down  what  you  are 
strivnig  so  hard  tc  build  up 

Let  me  cite  an  exaniple  of  what  I  mean. 
Take  the  matter  of  a  separate  air  force  Be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  air  force  would  not  only 
be  a  grave  error,  but  would  completely  dis- 
rupt the  splendid  crganization  now  In  process 
of  building,  we  are  accused  of  being  unpro- 
preiSive  Jealous  of  prerogatives,  and  Incredi- 
bly short-sighttd. 


On  the  basis  cf  a  coid-bloodtd  analysis  cf 
facts,  the  matter  ha=  been  studied  in  great 
detail  by  the  War  Depanmen-  during  the 
operations  In  which  foreign  nations  are  now 
unoived.  I  can  assure  y  u  thai  nothii.g  has 
developed  as  a  result  cf  the  prestnt  war  which 
indicates  that  a  ch.ar.ge  shculc  be  made  in 
the  present  set-up  m  the  Unred  States. 
Comparisons  are  drawn  that  two  nations 
whose  air  forces  have  attained  the  greatest 
succe.ss  have  so-called  separate  air  forces. 
Here  ugam  we  encouiuer  a  ronlusion  ol  facts. 
Consider,  for  mst.inre,  tht  'ase  ol  our  triends, 
the  Br.tish      Except  for  th     gall.int  and  truly 

remarkable  deleiise  of  the  Brius  i  Ifcieh,  whicla 
Is  a  special  prcblerrv.  having  litt.e  application 
to  ciur  problem  of  hemi.-phere  defense,  the 
lack  of  unity  of  command  between  the  air 
and  ground  lorces  ha.-  courted  disaste:  in  vir- 
tually every  operation  they  have  undertaken. 
Ill  the  operations  in  Belgium  a:id  Ftaiice,  m 
Ncrway.  m  Greece,  in  Crete,  ai.d  m  the  Mitidle 

E-.st  this  lack  of  unity  of  com:nand  has  re- 
mained a  con.tinuous,  unsolved  prubkm.  In 
faci.  the  British  have  found  it  n.ecetsary  to 
niodify  the  separate  air  arm  ide.i  with  respect 
to  naval  aviation  More  recen  .iy  they  have 
been  lmprovl^ing  special  group.-  tc  operate 
mo/e  closely  with  ground  trocp:- 

The  ex-democracy  of  France  had  a  separiite 
air  fcrre  which  operated  on  a  ba.-is  simnar 
to  that  which  some  individuals  are  now  pro- 
poiK.g  that  we  adopt  France  was  defeated 
anci  reduce:!  to  a  .s*ate  cf  vas-alage  in  a 
5-week  eampal^-n.  The  Italian  Hir  force. 
which  niiriures  ihe  the.-xy  of  total  w.ir  from 
the  air  and  which  ha.s  .so-called  ir.dependent 
coirrul  has  yet  to  be  effectn. e  in  the  present 
war  Coiitraiy  tc  populii:  belici  ihe  (krman 
Air  Force  is  not  independent  uf  the  ground 
arni.s  in  the  generally  conceivecl^en.se  but  js 
cloely  coc.ldlnat^•d  by  means  o.  a  -y-tem  ol 
conimand  ;ind  s' aff  over  and  abcve  all  civil 
departinenifr,  which  would  not  b€  accepiacle 
to  a  den.ocracy  such  a.-  the  United  States. 
The  German  Gcveinmcnt  i-  geared  through- 
cut  t^,i  'he  pririiary  purpo.-e  ot  making  war 
throU'gIT)  a  supei latively  centra. i?-ed  torm  of 
ccntiol  Hitler  is  <  ominandfr  ii  ch.el.  but  he 
L-pera'es  thrctish  a  chief  of  stafl  ol  a  supreme 
s.atT.  winch  plans  duect^,  anc  controls  the 
cpt ration.-  o:  the  Arinv  Navy  ana  ail  force. 
and  is  responsible  unly  to  the  head  of  the 
Goveri.mer.t  Throuch  tins  machinery  a 
campaign  is  planried,  the  cr^'a.iiZiitions^a.r. 
g.ouj.cl,  and  naval  — are  ailutied.  and  a  com- 
mander is  de.-ignat:ed.  He  orcanizes  and 
trains  this  ta^k  force  and  at  the  appointed 
time  carries  cut  the  campa:g:i,  wi'h  every 
available  resource  of  Germai;.-  m  support. 
He  may  be  a  ground  ofiQcer  an  air  or  a  naval 
cflicer  But  he  is  m  sole  charge  cl  every 
phase  cf  the  operation 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  tl:it  .American  peo- 
ple are  net  likely  tc  establi.-.h  i  military  oli- 
garchy for  this  country  Lacking  such  an  cr- 
ganiziiticn.  the  Gernian  system  would  be  in- 
effective As  a  matter  cf  'act.  we  have 
adapted  to  our  own  use  a  se  -up  'hat  ap- 
pro.ximates  that  if  Germany  as  cla-ely  as  Is 
possible  uijder  our  sy.sLem  ct  government. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  President  gave  final 
approval  to  the  Selective  Traini  ig  and  Service 
Act  and  to  leKislaticn  authorizing  reserve 
comipcnent.':  tc  be  called  into  Foderal  service 
The  importance  of  these  two  measures  fc: 
the  national  defense  was  trem.er.dcus  They 
constituted  a  reversal  of  the  historic  and 
alm.ost  tragic  policy  that  the  rjnlted  Statp< 
wculd  prepare  for  war  only  after  becoming 
involved  in  war  Our  peacetime  military 
force  was  maintained  for  miner  tran.sacticns, 
net  to  meet  a  first-class  foe — a  perilous  policy, 
and  one  of  extreme  extravagance  in  n.en  and 
nroney  when  the  emergency  arise.  The  great- 
est security  which  this  Netlon  ran  pcsse.ss  is 
a  powerful  navy,  backed  by  a  well -trained 
army,  together  so  strong  chat  no  fcre.gn 
nation  will  dare  tc:i  provoke  a  war  The  Army 
Is  now  In  the  making  but  It  mu't  go  through 
another  winter  ol  training  under  field  condi- 


tions before  it  is  fully  prepared,  and  It  must 
have  the  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people  at  home 

Ycu  gentlemen  are  nractlcal  soldiers.  You 
can  understand  the  difficulty  of  handling 
large  masses  of  men  under  conditions  of 
warfare.  You  recognize  the  meaning  and 
importance  tf  discipline  You  realize  bow 
easy  it  is  to  tear  down  and  how  difficult  it  Is 
to  build  It  up.  During'  this  emergency  the 
sound  policies  of  the  Legion  have  been  a 
tower  cf  strength  to  the  War  Department  and 
to  commanders  in  the  field,  and  it  1  to  you 
that  I  look  lor  the  support  necessary  to  the 
r  'omplislunent  of  our  objective 

The  spirit  and  determination  that  were 
yours  23  years  ago.  in  the  Meuse-Argonne,  at 
St.  Mlhiel.  or  in  a  training  camp  at  home. 
must  be  instilled  in  the  men  of  this  new 
Army.  You  can  understand  thi«  and  1  know 
you  will  help  There  is  a  further  respcnsi- 
bility  which  I  place  on  you.    I  look  to  ycu 

to  educate  the  people  at  home  as  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times  Without  a  united 
country  it  ♦'ill  be  impossible  to  build  the 
typ)€  of  army  we  must  have.  We  cannot  build 
the  best  arraiy  in  the  world  unless  the  people 
of  this  country  are  behind  it. 

I  am  a  soldier  and  1  have  spoken  tc  you 
as  one  soldier  to  another  I  have  but  one 
purpose,  one  mission,  and  that  is  to  produce 
the  most  efficient  armj  in  the  world  Given 
the  Amenci^n  type  cf  soldier  and  cur  war 
Industries  operating  at  top  speed,  given  yrur 
atigressive  support  on  the  home  front,  and 
it  can  be  dotie.  and  '♦   will   be  done  ■      time. 
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Electric  Power  on   Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

I         OF    TENNXSSEI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  September  22,  1941 


ARTICM;   by  HARRY  SLATTERY 


Mr  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Presiderit.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
on  the  subject  Electric  Power  on  the 
Farm  Aids  National  Defense,  v^Titten  by 
Hon.  Harr>-  Slattery  and  published  in 
the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  of  August 
14.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
I  as  follows: 

i    [From    the    Public    Utilities    Fortnightly    of 
August  14.  1941] 

E:  ECTTRIC   FOWEB  ON  THE    FaRMS   AIDS  NATIONAL 

Defense  -How   Rural  Electrification  In- 
creases Farm  Production  With  Less  Labor, 

AND    OrnaiWISE     DlRFCTLTT     SERVES     DEFENSE 

Projects--Importance    First   Observed    in 
Foreign  Countries — Present   Needs 
(By  Harry  Slattery) 
j       The  widespread  availability  cf  electric  pow- 
j    er  in  rural  areas  has  long  bee.    a  primary  ob- 
jective  of    farm   organizations   and   cf   farm, 
and    other    national    leaders    in    the    United 
I    States      LocAlng  toward  the  long  pull  for  a 
j    more  stable  agriculture  and  a  better  balance 
I    In  the  Income  and  welfare  of  agriculture.  In- 
dustry, finaoce.  and  business,  they  perceived 
,    that  electric  power  was  no  longer  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity  to  twentieth  century  needs  nf 
living  and   prtJductlcn   for  rural   as  well   as 
urban  people. 
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In  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  Federal 
rural  electrification  program — under  which 
already  nearly  325.000  miles  cf  line  have  been 
constructed — these  leaders  foresaw  that  tlie 
benefits  of  rural  ele;tnfication  extended  far 
beyond  the  farms  alone  and  would  have  a 
marked  influeiice  In  rural  life  generally.  In- 
cluding the  revitalizing  of  rural  industry  and 
processing,  trade,  churches,  schools,  and  other 
community  and  vlUaiie  activities.  Experience 
of  R  E  A  and  the  718  operating  power  sys- 
tems which  It  has  financed  reveals  the  basic 
soundness  of  this  approach 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  rural  electri- 
fication program  was.  therefore,  advocated  by 
farm  and  public  leaders  on  the  basis  of  peace- 
time pursuits  m  order  to  improve  the  status 
and  welfare  of  the  rural  cotnmunltyi  but  they 
bu'.ldcd  better  than  they  knew  For  with  the 
development  of  the  grave  international  situa- 
tion and  the  outbreak  of  war  abroad,  rural 
electrificaticn  took  en  a  new  aspect  as  a  real 
factor  in  our  national-defense  program  It 
came  to  be  recognized  that  the  defense  pro- 
gram, particularly  total  defense,  required 
many  varied  types  of  activities  throughout 
the  entire  Nation  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas,  and  that  electric  power  was  an  essen- 
tial factor  to  the  successful  prosecution  cf 
many  of  them  As  a  consequence,  R  E  A. 
financed  rural  power  systems,  located  In  ever 
2.300  counties,  are  today  making  electric 
service  available  not  only  to  defense  projects 
as  such  but  also  to  many  equally  essential 
collateral  activities  Involved  in  a  total  pie- 
paredness    program. 

For  defense  and  nrllltary  purposes  the  Im- 
portance of  rural  electrification  was  perhaps 
first  observed  In  the  major  European  coun- 
tries where  the  percentage  of  farms  electri- 
fied in  1935  was  fai  ahead  of  this  country, 
ranging  from  50  to  tilmost  100  In  contrast  to 
about  10  in  the  United  States  The  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Third  W'orld  Power  Conference 
In  1936  indicated  that  the  widespread  elec- 
trification In  some  of  those  countries  was  due 
in  part  to  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
rural  electrification  as  a  tool  of  "total  war" 
or  "total  defense"  and  therefore  was  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  planned  program  cf 
preparation  for  defense  or  war  It  has  been 
reported  that  in  Germany  the  government 
provided  many  farm.s  with  considerable  elec- 
trically driven  equipment  in  order  to  main- 
tain or  Increase  prcductlon  and  thereby  re- 
lease many  farm  men  for  military  service  and 
factory  work  A  rather  vivid  example  of  hew 
rural  electrification  has  made  possible  a  high 
degree  of  decentralization  of  industry  and 
farming  out  in  Germany  was  described  by 
Morris  L  Cooke,  first  administrator  of  R  E  A 
and  at  present  consultant  on  management 
engineering  on  the  staff  of  the  associate  di- 
rector general  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management,  in  the  following  words: 

"In  1937  sealed  crates  were  delivered  to 
electrified  farms  all  3ver  the  nation.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  out  not  to  open  these  crates 
until  further  notice  They  were  said  to  con- 
tain special  machinery  with  which  the  farm- 
ers of  Germany  would,  in  their  spare  time, 
capture  the  toy  market  o^  the  world  The 
day  Nazi  leglcns  crossed  the  border  of  Poland, 
word  was  sent  out  to  cpen  the  crates.  They 
turned  out  to  contain  not  toy  machinery  but 
equipment  with  which  to  make  the  thou- 
sands of  little  parts  which  go  into  the  pro- 
duction of  modern  weapons  of  war.  The  parts 
made  by  these  machines  went  Into  the  tanks, 
guns,  and  planes  which,  the  following  spring, 
rolled  back  the  armies  of  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands    and   France" 

Likewise,  in  England,  one  aspect  ol  the  Im- 
portance of  rural  electrification  to  defense  is 
indicated  by  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Electrical  Review   (London): 

"Home  food  production  is  very  much  In 
the  news  at  the  moment  and  the  nation  may 
well  thank  those  electricity  supply  authori- 
ties which,  by  their  enterprise  m  providing 
supplies  to  sparsely  populated  and  barely 
remunerative   rural    areas,   are    now   making 


It  pcssible  for  farmers  to  employ  electrical 
methods  to  aid  food  production  and  storage." 
One  of  the  most  Important  contributions 
that  rural  electrification  offers  to  our  growing 
national-defense  program  and  to  fulfilling 
our  promise  of  all-out  aid  to  nations  fighting 
for  our  safety  Is  in  supplying  power  to  help 
American  agriculture  meet  its  problems  of 
labor  supply  and  cf  increased  demand  for 
protein  and  other  critical  foods  essential  for 
proper  nutritlcn.  As  a  result  of  accelerated 
industrial  production  and  the  requirements 
of  the  armed  forces,  there  is  developing,  par- 
ticularly in  specialized  areas  producing  dairy, 
poultry,  and  truck  crops,  a  serious  shortage 
of  farm  labor.  The  gcnertil  index  of  farm- 
labor  supply  declined  from  100  in  April  1940 
to  82.2  in  April  1941  As  preparedness  activi- 
ties continue  to  become  more  widespread 
and  intensified,  and  the  demands  of  the 
armed  forces  continue  to  Increase,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  more  labor  will  be  drained  away 
from  farms.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  that  defense  industries  will  rtqu;re 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  more  workers 
by  April  1942  than  there  were  in  May  1941. 
As  a  consequence,  already  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  labor-saving  farm  equipment, 
much  of  it  requiring  i  lectric  p)ower  for  its 
operation,  such  as  milking  machines,  pumps, 
ensilage  cutters,  brooders,  and  other  power 
equipment  Where  electricity  is  available, 
many  farms  will  be  able  not  only  to  main- 
tain their  production  of  vital  foods  with  less 
manpower  but  many  will  materially  increa^.e 
their  output  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
application  of  electric  power  to  the  activities 
of  an  average  farm  will  provide  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  farm  hand  at  an  Investment  of 
less  than  the  annual  wages  of  a  farm  laborer. 
It  is  unfortunate  Indeed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  substantial  progress  made  dtiring  the 
past  6  years,  in  this  time  of  national  emer- 
gency not  more  than  30  percent  of  our  farms 
have  central-station  service 

Without  consideration  of  its  Inbor-raving 
significance,  electricity  has  become  an  essen- 
tial technical  factor  in  the  production  of 
m.any  forms  of  protein  foods  of  which  there 
is  a  shortage  and  of  which  Increased  pro- 
duction Is  Imperative  if  the  nutritional  needs 
of  cur  pecple  and  the  requirements  of  the 
lend-lease  arrangement  are  to  be  met.  Be- 
cause of  lt5  efficiency  as  a  source  of  light, 
heat,  and  cold  as  well  as  of  power,  electricity 
has  been  applied  widely  to  the  production 
of  protein  toods  of  which  there  Is  Immediate 
need  for  more  production.  Electric  hatching 
and  brooding  produce  a  larger  output  of 
poultry  per  unit  of  effort  and  of  exjjense; 
lighted  poultry  houses  mean  that  poultry 
feed  longer,  grow  faster,  and  produce  more 
eggs:  poultry,  milk,  and  milk  products  are 
procestsed.  handled,  and  marketed  with  less 
wastage  when  electricity  is  available:  a 
plentiful  and  automatic  water  supply  for  the 
dairy,  poultry  yard,  stock  tank,  and  Irrigation 
increases  production:  electric  milking  ma- 
chines, cream  .separators,  coolers,  and  other 
dairy  equipment  improve  efficiency  and 
maintain  quality;  electric  refrigerators  pro- 
vide proper  storage  of  perishable  products, 
including  eggs,  milk,  and  vegetables;  and  the 
preparation  of  feeds  for  animals  Is  promoted 
by  electrically  driven  equipment 

The  migration  of  workers  from  some  rural 
areas  to  urban  defense  industries,  and  the 
increasing  needs  for  protein  foods  to  meet 
the  nutritional  requirements  of  both  our 
own  people  and  those  of  foreign  countries 
that  we  have  promised  to  aid,  present  grow- 
ing critical  problems  to  the  Nation  and  agri- 
culture The  alleviation  of  th^se  problems 
Is  dependent  primarily  on  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  use  of  modern  labor-saving 
equipment.  It  is,  therefore.  Important  that 
we  m.ake  every  effort  to  extend  electric  serv- 
ice into  the  critical  prcductlon  areas  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  its  importance  In  alleviating 
the  problem  of  farm-labor  shortage  in  crHlcal 
areas  and  in  promoting  the  production  of  cer- 
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tain  critical  protein  fi-KXls.  rural  electric  serv- 
ice has  been  of  lmmedi.it.e  impc^rtance  to  de- 
fense and  related  project*  that  have  been  lo- 
cated in  rural  areas. 

Availability  of  electric  service  from  rural 
power  systems  in  areas  'where  many  of  the 
new  defense  projects  have  been  located  has 
proved  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  bcth  to  the 
projects  themselves  and  to  the  surrounding 
countryside  which  has  been  called  on  to  ren- 
der many  collateral  services  incident  to  their 
construction  and  operation.  R  E  A  financed 
systems  have  been  called  on  to  serve  a  great 

variety  of  defen.'^  projects,  including  camps, 
bases,  forts,  munition  ti.?pots.  and  dumps, 
housing  projects,  air  field  beacons,  radi"  beam 
E  aliens,  and  many  lesser  loads  related  dirtcily 
to  tl^e  defeni-e  program  As  a  conscquor.ee. 
defense  projects  served  by  the  cooperative 
power  systems  are  enabled  to  obtain  their 
power  at  low  rates. 

In  a  number  of  instance.-  such  as  at  Camp 
Shelby.  Miss..  Fort  Leonard  Wih  d  m  M  sstuiri. 
and  (7amp  Forrest.  Tcnii.,  R  E  A  financed 
cooperatives  have  been  m  a  pfj^ition  to  make 
service  available  to  Army  camps  pre  mptly  and 
at  low  cost.  In  making  service  available  to 
Camp  Shelby,  for  instance,  the  line  and  sub- 
station for  the  constructiiin  load  were  com- 
pleted 24  hours  after  receipt  of  the  order 
from  the  War  Department;  and  the  large  sub- 
station and  7' 2  miles  of  110,000-volt  trans- 
mission line  from  the  power  source  tc  tl.e 
camp  were  completed  w.thin  52  days  Inas- 
much as  the  cooperatives  are  iiDnprdflt  or- 
ganiziations  they  providt  the  defense  pr  Ji  cts 
With  service  at  cost.  Further  they  dc  not 
require  cash  contributions  toward  construc- 
tion costs  inasmuch  as  the  facilities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  to  serve  farms  arid  cither 
consumers  after  the  emergency  pen.  d  has 
passed 

Because  cf  their  w!df>  c^vpiage  the  coop- 
erative rural  pxjwer  sy.-tein.>-  are  receiving  In- 
creasing requests  to  furnish  electric  service  to 
farms  and  others  located  m  the  vicir.ity  cf 
major  defense  project*  The  location  c;t  some 
of  these  projects  in  rural  areas  of  relatively 
sparse  population  and  iiii'.ited  agricultural 
productivity  has  resulted  m  a  tremendous 
step-up  in  the  demand  for  perishable  food- 
stuffs With  electric  power  availnble  nearby 
f aimers  are  enabled  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs.  milk,  and  other  perisliabUs  and 
have  refrigeration  for  proper  storage 

The  systems  also  huve  ixe:.  ca.led  on  to 
meet  the  power  requirements  ol  many  col- 
lateral activities  in  the  viciiuty  cf  detenbe 
projects  such  as  for  additional  housing,  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  recreational  la- 
cillties.  In  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Blanding. 
Fla  ,  the  Clay  County  Electric  Coojx'rative 
has  constructed  numerous  short  extensions 
to  serve  attendant  defense  loads  with  a  con- 
sequent multiplying  of  its  defense  load  by 
four  times 

In  some  areas,  because  of  the  si  ortage  of 
firm  power,  the  cooperatives  liave  'ciind  it 
necessary  to  provide  additional  generating  ca- 
pacity to  meet  defense  requirements  In  or- 
der to  supply  the  new  murine  base  at  jHck- 
sonville,  N  C  .  for  example  the  Jones-Onsicv 
Electric  Cooperative  has  started  construction 
of  two  generating  plants  and  50  miles  of 
transmission  line  with  an  It. .'■tailed  (apacry 
of  13.000  kilowatt -amperes.  Alier  the  emer- 
gency this  capacity  will  be  available  to  serve 
farms  and  other  enterprises  in  the  area  at 
rates  somewhat  lower  than  those  now  m 
effect. 

One  of  the  significant  effects  of  the  ext(  n- 
slon  of  electric  service  Into  rural  areas  has 
been  the  development  of  a  large  nun.bir  and 
variety  of  small  decentralized  indu.'- trial 
enterprises.  Fcr  normal  peacetime  opera- 
tions the  value  of  decentralized  Industries 
has  long  been  recogiiiz<d  iM-rau'-e  <  :  their 
contribution  to^the  income  ano  stability  cf 
rural  communities;  for  defen-H-  p;ir)  o'nc,,, 
such  Industries  make  possible  the  lull  utili- 
zation  of   facilities   and  manpower   throujjh 
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-farmlns:  out"  with  the  least  pofsible  migra- 
tion of  workers  Among  the  Industries 
served  by  R.  E  A  flnanct  d  systems  at  the 
present  time  ihfrp  i?  a  niunbt-r  that  are 
makmR  a  direct  ccntributli  n  to  the  defeii>e 
proKTam  through  the  prtxiuction  of  strategic 
materials  and  the  processing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts of  which  there  is  a  shortage 

In  addition,  there  are  many  more  of  these 
systems  capable  of  making  a  valuable  con- 
tribution If  and  when  It  is  deemed  essential 
to  distribute  the  production  of  military  ma- 
terial among  Innumerable  small  units  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  country  Many  of 
these  enterpruses  sprang  up  after  eleciiic 
po*er  wa5  made  available  by  the  coopera- 
tives and  sxirveys  show  that  the  number  and 
variety  are  increasing  rapidly.  During  1940 
there  wh*  a  20-percent  Increase  in  the  types 
of  Industries  on  R.  E.  A  financed  lines,  a 
53-peroent  increa5e  In  the  number  of  plants, 
and  an  86-percent  Increase  m  the  kilowait 
demand  of  such  industries.  During  the  first 
6  months  of  1941  the  systems  received  re- 
quests for  service  each  month  on  the  aver- 
age from  50  additional  enterprises  with  de- 
mands exceeding  3.000  kilowatts.  Among  the 
Industries  that  are  contributing  to  the  total 
defense  program  are:  Cold-stor»ge  plants, 
hatcheries,  dairies,  food-processing  plants  of 
many  types  mines,  oil  wpUs.  and  pipe  ilnes. 
buildlng-supply  plants,  machine  shops, 
aluminum  plants,  textile  mills,  and  cnemlcal 
Industries. 

A  number  of  the  mines  served  by  the  rural 
power  systems  are  producing  extremely  Im- 
portant raw  materials  having  direct  military 
slgnlflcance,  and  of  which  there  Is  a  scarcity. 
These  Include  vanadium,  cinnabar,  lead  and 
Klnc.  copper,  and  manganese  The  presence 
of  a  nearby  rural  power  syst4>m  played  an 
important  part  In  the  opening  of  certain 
cinnabar  mines  In  Arkansas  These  are 
marginal  mines,  closed  under  normal  condi- 
tions because  not  profitable.  Military  re- 
quirements for  mercury  made  It  important 
that  these  mines  be  brought  back  Into  maxi- 
mum production,  and  the  increase  In  price 
of  mercury  made  this  possible,  provided  rela- 
tively cheap  power  were  available.  The  con- 
struction of  a  tle-ln  line  from  a  neighboring 
R.  E  A  financed  system  solved  the  problem 
of  availability  of  power  at  low  cost. 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
active  participation  of  the  rural  electric  co- 
operBtlves  In  furthering  the  national-defense 
program  In  their  communities.  Their  efforts 
show  a  desire  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  In  time  of  national  emergency  The 
work  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  (Va.)  Electric 
Cooperative  has  attracted  Nation-wide  atten- 
tion in  this  regard  This  cooperative  spon- 
sored a  survey  of  the  resources  of  the  area 
served  by  It  and  was  Instrumental  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  De- 
fense Council,  which  was  organized  as  a  co- 
operative to  enable  the  small  industrial  plants 
in  the  area  to  assist  In  the  national-defense 
program. 

In  the  predominantly  rural  area  served  by 
the  rural  systems  the  cooperative  discovered 
that  there  were  375  machine  tools  adequate 
for  use  in  the  production  of  defense  materials 
and  enough  skilled  labor  to  operate  these 
tools  for  16  hours  per  day.  These  skilled 
workmen  for  the  most  part  were  not  regis- 
tered with  any  State  or  Federal  employment 
agency,  and  the  small  Industries  had  not  been 
Included  In  any  defense-production  plans. 

R  E  A  and  R  E  A  financed  systems  are 
working  to  alleviate  power  shortages  at  criti- 
cal points  In  the  defense  program  As  has 
already  been  Indicated,  some  of  the  rural 
power  systems  are  providing  for  additional 
capacity  in  their  areas  where  there  is  a  short- 
age of  firm  power.  For  emergency  purposes 
some  of  the  systems  have  organized  power 
reserve  cooperatives  to  own  and  operate  mo- 
bile Diesel  generating  plants  that  are  mount- 
ed on  trailers  for  rapid  transportation  to 
points  where  the   regular   power   supply  has 


been  disrupted  A  number  of  the^t  ui.its 
are  now  m  succesiiful  cperaticn  on  R  E  A. 
financed  system.-^  and  L:cid.ticn.ii  units  are 
on  orcer. 

Tliore  IS  accumulating  ev.dt-nce.  however, 
that  the  increasing  d<.mand  tcr  pcwer  being 
placed  on  the  s>>ttm.-  a.-  a  result  cl  both  the 
prtparednes.-  program  ar.d  the  iK-rnial  gro\«.:h 
m  loads  may  nave  tc  be  met  wuh  adclitional 
generating  capacity  If  it  is  fcuiid  necessary. 
a  larce  capacity  in  small  generating  units 
can  be  built  en  a  mass-production  basis,  and- 
thest'  units  cculd  be  made  tc  provide  a  fl,x- 
Ibli  source  of  fewer  that  cculd  be  adjusted 
ea.'-ily  tc  meet  the  needs  of  the  system- 

Any  capacity  added  at  the  presen:  time  to 
meet  defense  requirements  wc  uld  not  con- 
stitute surplus  capacity  after  the  emergency 
because  it  would  soon  be  absorbed  by  the 
system-*  in  rendering  normal  service  to  an 
Increasing  number  of  farms  and  ether  rural 
users.  This  indicates  that  any  expenditures 
made  today  by  the  cooperatives  for  adciiticn- 
al  generating  capacity  to  alleviate  pcwer 
shortage.";  cccasioned  by  defense  requirements 
would  have  a  IGO-percent  post-emergency 
value 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  September  22,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  S.  COUNTS, 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
dehvered  at  the  annual  meeting  cf  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  August  22.  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  federation,  George  S  Counts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  year  ago  world  democracy  stood  In  the 
shadow  of  utter  catastrophe.  The  free  na- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe  hau  been 
either  destroyed  or  encircled  by  the  Nazi 
armies.  As  we  met  in  Buffalo  many  of  us 
feared,  and  with  good  reason,  that  within  12 
months  the  islands  of  Britain  would  lo--*  their 
Independence  and  become  a  part  of  Hitler's 
'•new  order."  Indeed,  in  those  days  we 
dreaded  to  open  the  morning  i-;ew.-pdper  lest 
we  read  In  stark  headlines  cf  the  era'  king  of 
the  morale  of  the  British  people  under  the 
mcrcile.ss  bombing  of  the  Luf:watfe. 

I 

The  year  has  been  kinder  to  the  c.iUse  of 
human  freedom  than  we  feared  Although 
there  have  been  many  dark  and  bitter  days, 
England  still  stands,  a  living  monument  to 
the  courage  and  heroism  of  a  free  people. 
Although  there  has  been  a  terrifying  suctes- 
siou  of  disasters  and  retreats,  there  have  b^^n 
some  magnificent  victories  As  we  look  to 
the  future,  even  though  we  know  that  the 
entire  weight  of  Vichy  France  ar.d  Japan  may 
at  any  moment  be  thrown  in*o  ^he  balance 
en  the  Side  cf  the  Axis,  we  have  solid  grounds 
for  hope.  We  see  the  fighting  potential  of  the 
democracies  steadily  rising  Our  own  match- 
less productive  system  is  rapidly   ccnver:::-.g 


America  into  that  "arsenal  of  democracy"  cl 
uhich  the  Pfesidcnt  has  spoken.  During  the 
coming  year  the  t;de  of  armament  production 
should  turn  decisively  against  Hitler  and  his 
friends. 

A  major  source  of  hope  derives  from  a  re- 
alinement  ci  political  and  military  forces. 
For  reasons  t»ot  altogether  clear  Hitler  saw  fit 
to  break  hit  devil's  pact  with  Stalin— ibe 
move  which  ilaunched  the  second  World  War 
and  sealed  (the  late  of  the  French  Republic. 
For  this  newiact  of  Nazi  aggression  the  friends 
of  human  freedom  throughout  the  world 
should  be  prtfcundly  grateful.  It  means  that 
the  vast  resturces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  con- 
trary to  Stalin  a  hope  and  will,  are  new  ranged 
on  the  side  cf  the  democracies.  And  in  spite 
of  the  opinions  of  practically  all  the  experts, 
the  Soviet  suldiers  and  officers  have  lought 
and  are  flgUting  with  magnificent  skill,  te- 
nacity, and  Valor. 

i 

Some  among  us  perhaps  find  the  thought 
of  cooperating  In  any  way  with  the  Stalin 
dictatorship  deeply  repugnant.  Such  an  at- 
titude is  eaty  to  understand.  This  dictator- 
ship is  no  less  a  dictatorship  merely  because 
the  Nazi  armies  have  been  turned  against  it. 
Yet  we  must  realize  that  In  struggles  of  this 
character  free  peoples  cannot  alw^ays  choose 
their  associates  In  our  own  War  of  Inde- 
pendence w<  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  assist- 
ance from  Bourbon  France. 

We  must  realize  also  that  the  great  threat 
to  the  establishment  of  a  regime  of  peace 
and  freedom  on  the  earth  comes  at  this  time 
from  Hitler,  and  his  armies.  Even  though 
the  dictatorship  of  Stalin  may  be  as  ruthless 
and  savage  In  certain  respects  as  that  of  his 
partner  In  the  pact  of  1939.  It  seems  not  to 
be  equally  bent  on  or  capable  of  conquest 
and  world  domination  by  force  of  arms. 
Moreover,  we  may  be  Justified  In  hoping  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  and  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  democracies  may  revive  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  marked  the  Russian 
revolution  Hi  Its  early  days 

We  must  realize  further  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  American  people  are  Irrevocably  In- 
volved in  the  struggle  which  is  now  being 
waged  on  tbe  vast  plains  of  western  Russia. 
If  the  Nazi  armies  should  triumph  decisively 
In  this  struggle,  the  course  of  our  history 
might  well  be  radically  changed  Hitler 
would  then  bring  quickly  within  the  orbit 
of  his  rule  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  Then  with  the  resources  of  three 
continents  »t  his  disposal  his  position  would 
be  impregnable.  It  was  doubtless  some  such 
grand  conception  which  led  hlra  to  violate 
his  pact  with  Stalin  and  launch  his  attack 
upon  the  Scviet  Union. 

Victory  10  Russia,  even  If  not  followed  by 
a  successful  Invasion  of  Britain,  would  lead 
to  the  imposition  of  the  Nazi  pattern  cf  life 
and  society  upon  more  than  three-fif'hs  cf 
the  earth  And  that  pattern  carries  with  It. 
as  we  all  k|iow,  the  destruction  not  only  of 
the  free-laior  movement,  but  also  of  the 
great  heritage  out  of  which  the  free-labor 
movement  has  come.  It  would  literally  In- 
volve In  de(tructlon  all  that  Is  best  In  west- 
ern culture^the  Judaic-Christian  doctrine  of 
the  brother|iccd  of  man,  the  humanistic  faith 
In  the  liberation  of  the  mind,  the  democratic 
affirmation  that  ordinary  men  and  women 
can  and  sHould  rule  themselves  The  Nazi 
movement  Is  an  unexampled  effort  to  arm 
the  ethics  df  a  primitive  and  pa^an  tribalism 
with  the  might  of  mcdern  science  and  tech- 
nology It  Is  reaction  In  the  deepest  moral 
sense. 

The  fate  cf  the  people  Immediately  under 
the  Nrzl  rU'e  Is  alreedy  written  plainly  on 
the  map  of  Europe  Wherever  Hitler  s  arm'es 
march  huinan  freedom  is  outlawed  and 
mercy  forgotten  If  any  nations  or  peoples 
within  the  range  of  his  power  are  permitted 
to  retain  tUeir  independence,  that  independ- 
ence Is  entirely  spurious  In  character — an 
Independence  fully  subservient  to   the  Nazi 
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will.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
technology  has  equij  ped  despotism  with  the 
means  of  ruling  continents  as  easily  as  It 
ruled  a  small  state  a  few  generations  ago. 
If  conquered  people?  should  strive  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors  in  this  age  of  ma- 
chine guns,  tanks,  ar.d  airplanes,  they  would 
rise  only  to  be  mowed  and  blasted  down. 
Let  the  nations  of  the  old  world  come  fully 
under  the  Nazi  yoke,  and  men  who  love  free- 
dom win  kn<  w  desp.ilr  as  they  have  rarely 
known  It  In  history.  The  darkest  of  all  ages 
will  then  descend  upcn  mankind. 

But  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  Im- 
pact of  a  Hitler  triumph  on  American  de- 
mocracy. Even  If  such  a  triumph  should  not 
lead  to  a  direct  military  attack  upon  the 
United  States  and  the  loss  of  national  inde- 
pendence— a  concession  that  no  one  wh.o 
loves  his  country  should  risk  making — the 
result  would  be  disastrous.  Even  if  Hitler 
should  remain  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  course  of  American  history  would 
be  radically  altered.  E\'en  if  we  should  con- 
tinue to  cherish  Ideals  of  human  liberty  and 
equality,  we  would  te  compelled  to  become 
a  great  military  natlcn  or  perish.  We  would 
have  to  arm  to  the  teeth  and,  in  the  face 
of  superior  natural,  technical,  and  human 
resources  In  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
strive  to  build  unrivaled  naval  and  air  fleets. 
Into  the  maintenance  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment from  year  to  year  we  would  be  com.- 
pelled  to  pour  one-<juarter  to  one-half  of 
our  Income.  The  consequence  would  be  a 
progressive  degradation  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  entire  p)eople.  In  addition  we 
would  be  forced  to  adopt  military  conscrip- 
tion as  a  permanent  practice  and  turn  schools 
and  all  the  agencies  of  educatlon^nd  opinion 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  military  mind  and 
virtues.  Tlie  triumph  of  the  Nazi  armies, 
moreover,  would  place  the  stam.p  of  success 
on  Nazi  Ideas.  This  would  give  these  Ideas 
Immeasurably  greater  prestige  and  authority 
than  they  possess  today  and  would  stimulate 
powerfully  the  growth  of  some  form  of  Amer- 
ican nazl-ism.  Our  democracy  could  not  long 
survive  these  several  conditions  and  tenden- 
cies Such  Issues,  In  my  Judgment,  are  being 
decided  on  the  battlefields  of  Russia  as  we 
Sit  here  In  convention.  Our  people,  there- 
fore, if  they  are  to  view  the  present  world 
situation  with  realism,  should  give  the  fullest 
support  to  the  peoples  and  armies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Britain 
and  China,  In  their  struggle  against  the  Axis. 
This  Is  only  common  sense. 

The  year  has  been  a  difficult  but.  1  think,  a 
successful  year  for  the  American  Federation 
ol  Teachers.  By  a  vote  of  the  ent're  member- 
ship of  the  federation  we  have  revoked  the 
charters  of  three  locals.  This  has  been  a 
painful  experience  to  all  cf  us.  The  executive 
council  took  the  action  It  did  only  after 
fullest  consideration  of  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion and  only  for  the  purpose  cf  actually 
saving  the  union.  In  no  other  way  could 
the  federation  relieve  Itself  of  a  species  cf 
political  Intrigue  and  corsplracy  that  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  has  bedeviled 
democracies  and  democratic  organizations  on 
six  continents  and  the  is'ands  of  the  sea — a 
species  of  political  Intnpue  and  conspiracy 
that  has  bedeviled  the  union,  and  partic- 
ularly certain  of  Its  locals,  for  many  years. 
We  have  had  the  courage  to  remove  from  our 
••anks  the  organized  Inflt-ence  of  the  Com- 
munist Party 

The  revocation  of  the  charters  of  three 
locals,  however  does  not  ouUd  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  Necessary  though 
this  action  was.  It  Is  negative  In  character. 
Though  It  has  literally  saved  the  union,  it 
ioes  not  build  the  unl^n.  It  has  merely 
"leared  the  way  for  positive  and  constructive 
work 

A  splendid  beginning  for  the  Job  that  lies 
ahead  has  been  made  dur  ng  the  past  year  by 
the  committee  on  the   emergency  In  educa- 


tion of  which  Vice  President  George  Axtclle 
was  the  chairman.  In  close  collaboration 
With  the  executive  council  this  committee 
prepared  a  report  on  education,  democracy, 
and  defense  which  was  published  in  full  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  American  Teacher. 
In  my  opinion  this  report  is  the  most  funda- 
mental and  comprehensive  attack  upon  the 
problem  of  our  respoiisi  bill  ties  and  oppor- 
tunities ever  made  by  the  federation.  It 
begins  with  a  fresh  analysis  of  the  social 
situation  and  points  out  clearly  both  the 
weaknesses  and  the  promises  of  our  de- 
mocracy. Repudiating  without  equivocation 
the  sophlstrj-  that  America  must  choose  be- 
tween communism  and  fascism,  it  Insists 
that  democracy,  both  as  social  ends  and 
social  means,  constitutes  the  only  tolerable 
road  to  the  future.  The  report  then  pro- 
ceeds to  outline  a  total  program  for  the  de- 
fense and  advance  of  American  democracy 
during  the  period  ahead.  It  outlines  the 
role  of  the  school  and  the  teacher,  of  our 
federation,  and  of  the  various  forces  which 
may  be  counted  upon  to  cooperate  in  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom.  This  report  is 
to  be  studied,  discussed,  and  criticized  at 
this  convention.  It  should  be  revised  and 
strengthened  in  accordance  with  our  best 
thought  and  then  made  the  basis  for  the 
work   of  the  union. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  I  see  five  great 
tasks  confronting  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  We  must,  first,  defend  public 
education  in  the  United  States;  second,  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  ever  more  complete 
democratization  of  public  education;  third, 
prepare  for  the  Impact  cf  the  return  of  peace 
on  public  education;  fourth,  develop  a  posi- 
tive educational  program  for  the  post-war 
world:  and  fifth,  work  fcr  the  defense  and 
advance  of  democracy  here  at  home  In  the 
United  States. 

The  defense  of  public  education  Is  our  first 
responsibility.  This  responsibility  assumes 
two  form.s.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must  con- 
duct a  continuous  fight  to  maintain  school 
budgets  in  the  face  of  powerful  and  sustained 
pressures  emanating  from  those  who  are  op- 
jxjsed  to  exf>endltures  for  public  education, 
either  because  they  dislike  paying  taxes  or 
because  they  fear  a  thoroughly  enlightened 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  resist 
all  efforts,  from  whatever  source,  tc  Impose  a 
narrow  orthodoxy  upon  the  schools  We  must 
oppose  not  only  all  totalitarian  movements 
from  abroad  but  also  guard  against  the  abuses 
of  legislative  committees  and  the  attacks  of 
a  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  or 
a  Governor  Talmadge. 

The  fight  to  democratize  public  education 
and  the  public-school  system  Is  likewise  al- 
ways before  us.  We  mtist  continue  the  flp.ht 
to  place  on  boards  of  education  representa- 
tives of  organized  labor  and  of  the  working 
people  generally,  to  bring  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  of  our  children  regardless  of 
race,  nationality,  religion,  or  family  circum- 
stance; to  lift  the  status  of  the  profession, 
to  improve  and  make  secure  working  condi- 
tions, to  encourage  teachers  to  participate 
actively  In  the  life  of  both  school  and  ccm- 
munlty.  to  collaborate  as  equals  In  the  fram- 
ing of  both  educational  and  social  policy. 
Also  we  must  give  vlgorcus  and  sustained 
attention  to  the  problem  of  developing  ru 
educational  program  that  Is  truly  and  p-«i- 
tively  democratic,  an  educational  program  (de- 
signed to  give  to  the  yoting  the  knowledge, 
the  loyalties,  the  discipline  of  free  men 

At  some  time,  whether  early  or  late  ^e 
do  not  know,  peace  will  return  to  the  wovld. 
The  economic  and  social  dislocations  that 
will  attend  the  closing  down  of  war  Indus'ri^s 
are  certain  to  be  great  and  pervasive  The 
American  Federation  cf  Labor  and  other  for- 
ward-looking bodies  of  citizens  are  Insisting 
that  comprehensive  plans  be  formulated  to 
ease  the  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
In  the  formulation  of  such  plans  our  federa- 
tion should  have  a  voice  More  partlculaily 
we  should  be  prepared  for  a  general  expan- 


sion of  educational  facilities  which  should 
be  an  lntegr.il  part  of  the  post-war  program 
of  the  American  people.  The  full  use  of  our 
productive  energies  will  require  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  various  soci.^  services. 
One  of  these  services  must  and  will  be  public 
education. 

The  post-war  world  will  also  place  upcn 
the  American  people  heavy  international  rr- 
sponslbllltles.  After  Hitler  and  all  he  repre- 
sents have  b«?en  destroyed,  the  ta^k  of  build- 
ing a  world  order  based  upon  the  principles  at 
peace.  Justice,  tind  mercy  for  all  races  and 
peoples  will  remain.  Our  experience  durir.g 
the  period  between  the  two  great  wars  has 
demonstrated  fully  that  as  a  people  we  can- 
not withdraw  from  the  world  The  efTurt  to 
do  60  has  led  us  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 
We  shall  participate  in  the  settlement  f  1- 
lowlng  the  conclusion  of  th.e  straggle  We 
must  also  be  prepared  to  bear  responsibilities 
In  the  process  of  world  reconstruction  com- 
mensurate with  our  great  power  In  order 
that  that  power  may  be  wisely  used  and 
directed,  through  c^  peration  w-.-h  the 
teachers  of  other  natr  ?  s  w>  --l.  ul.;  proceed 
to  prepare  otirselves  u: .  .  v.:  ;  •  ;  It  to  build 
a  world  to  which  no  Hitler  can  return. 

Otir  fifth  great  ta^k  Is  t:  wn:k  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  d-  fti.se  and  advance  of 
democracy  here  In  America  We  must  re- 
member that  the  threat  to  human  freedom 
comes  today  from  at  home  as  wtU  as  frcm 
abroad.  We  must  therefore  l>e  prepared  to 
oppose  not  cnly  the  despotism  which  comes 
from  beyond  the  seas  but  also  the  despotism 
which  grows  out  of  our  own  soil  In  fact, 
tbe  surest  way  to  build  that  morale  and 
unity  so  necessary  to  meet  the  threat  of  for- 
eign aggression  Is  to  put  rur  democratic  pro- 
fessions to  work  In  the  United  States,  in 
guarding  the  democratic  process,  in  achiev- 
ing a  general  conditl(_>n  cf  economic  security 
and  abundance.  In  making  all  of  cur  Insti- 
tutions serve  more  fully  the  Interests  of  all 
our  people. 

IV 

All  of  this  means  a  s'r  r.p  .American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers — a  federation  enrolling  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try, a  federation  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  the  entire  labor  movement,  a  federation 
known  to  the  American  community  for  Ita 
integrity,  courage,  and  vision  I  hope  that 
the  year  ahead  will  see  us  advance  n'^ticeably 
toward  each  of  these  goals  In  the  word! 
of  John  Dewey,  addressed  to  thlf  convention, 
I  trust  that  we  shall  not  "be  mf  dest  In  cur 
hopes  and  ambitions."  but,  rather,  that  we 
shall  fit  our  energies  to  the  bold  dreams  cf 
the  founders  of  the  federation  25  yea.-s  ago. 
When  we  or  our  succe'-H^rs  a.s.'^emble  apaln  a 
quarter  century  hence  I  trust  that  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  will  be  playing 
the  central  role  In  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  public  education  m  the  United  States 
and  that  It  will  rank  among  the  first  of 
those  forces  which  will  have  sustained  and 
advanced  the  cause  of  democracy  during  the 
intervening  years 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  McINTYRE 

or    WYOMIN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   !:Frnr.'=ENT.\TTVE3 

Monday.  September  22.  1941 


Mr.    McINTYHE       Mr      Spfakrr,    in    a 
Sincere  efTort  to  kain  tht   v.ews  ol    my 
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friends  and  fellow  citizens  in  Wyoming 
relative  to  the  eCforts  that  are  being  made 
and  should  be  made  to  defeat  Hitler  I 
propose  to  send  a  copy  of  this  statement 
to  each  post  office  and  rural  box  holder  in 
Wyomme,  with  a  card  upon  which  to  reg- 
ister his  or  her  opinion  by  checking  the 
proper  squares. 

This  information  will  be  invaluable  to 
me  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  and 
I  am  sure  that  nearly  every  person  who 
receives  one  of  these  cards  will  be  suffi- 
ciently concerned  to  mark  it,  place  a 
1-cenr  stamp  upon  it.  and  return  it  to 
my  ofUce. 


America  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  September  19.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  REV  JOHN  A  O'BRIEN, 
PH  D  ,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE 
DAME 


Mr,  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in- 
terventionists, who  comprise  a  minor  but 
very  vocal  fraction  of  cur  people,  are 
trying  by  every  hock  and  crock  to  get 
us  into  foreipn  wars,  there  occasionally 
arises  seme  great  apostle  of  peace  who 
has  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  urge  that  now  is  the  tim.e  when 
America  should  take  the  lead  in  propos- 
ing mediation  to  stop  the  age  of  butch- 
ery and  to  lift  human  relations  to  a  plane 
of  sanity  and  reason. 

Rev.  John  A.  OBrien.  Ph.  D..  of  the 
University  of  Noire  Dame,  is  such  an 
apostle.  He  is  a  real  leader  in  the  cause 
of  peace  whose  eloquent  appeals,  reflect- 
ing sound  Americanism  and  Christian 
philosophy  applied  to  present-day  world 
problems,  are  penetrating  the  homes  and 
firesides  of  America  and  making  a  pro- 
found impression. 

Dr.  O'Brien  is  a  supporter  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  20,  which  I 
have  introduced,  and  which  proposes 
that  the  President  shall  be  requested  to 
take  the  initiative  in  offering  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Western  Hemispliere  as  a 
m.ediator.  to  the  end  that  the  blessinps 
of  peace  m.ay  be  brought  to  a  distraught 
world 

I  present  for  prmting  in  the  Record  an 
address  entitled  "America  at  the  Cross- 
roads." recently  delivered  by  Dr.  O'Brien 
over  the  coast-to-coast  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  as  follows: 

I  propose  to  d.scuss  the  subject  America 
at  the  Crossroads,  calmly.  d>pa>s;onately, 
with  no  Indulgence  In  personalities  and  lio 
appeal  to  rac.ul  animosities.  I  ^hall  appeal 
only  to  the  fair-mindediicss,  to  the  rea-rn, 
and  to  the  patriotism  of  the  American  peop'.e, 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
speaking  neither  for  Notre  Dame  nor  for  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  in  my  own  name  as  an 
American  citizen  I  have  abhorrence  for 
Hitlerism,  loathing  for  Stalinism,  sympathy 
for  the  valiant  people  of  Britain,  and  for  the 


victims  of  aggression  everywhere  I  have 
sympathy  likewise  for  the  common  masses 
in  every  land,  including  those  of  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Soviet  Russia  because  they  are  the 
helpless  victims  of  the  tragedy  of  war  But 
I  have  devotion  to  American  and  to  our  own 
people  first  cf  all  I  believe  that  patnotl8|a, 
like  charity,  bogms  at  home. 

America  stands  today  ;tr  the  crossroads, 
facing  the  road  to  war  and  thir  read  to  peace. 
Which  wiU  she  choose'  Ujxjn  that  choice 
hinge  the  welfare  of  our  country,  the  civili- 
zation built  up  ty  cur  fathers  over  two  cen- 
turies of  toll,  and  the  lives  cf  millions  of 
American  boys 

CHOO-SE     PEACE 

I  am  a.^klr.g  my  fellow  countrjmien  to 
build  an  ur.piegiiable  defense  for  America 
ar.d  to  choose  the  road  to  p)eace  For  it  Is 
oiily  by  walking  along  that  road  that  we  can 
effectively  assist  the  distressed  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  and  preserve  cur  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy The  path  to  war  means  not  only 
national  Impcven.-hir.rnt  but  'hp  loss  of  our 
frt'f-dcm  and  demormcv  It  is  the  unfailing 
pathway  to  destruc'irr,.  ngony,  and  death 

I  spei.t  the  first  year  r1  'he  war  at  Oxford 
University.  England  Thi-re  I  heard  the  Brit- 
l.-h  labcr  'eader.  Arthur  Greeiiwood,  declare: 
"If  this  '.vir  IS  fought  to  mutual  exh.iustion, 
the  Briti'-h  Em.pire  will  experience  a  degree 
of  impoverishment  ,ne  like  of  which  we  have 
never  known  And  at  the  end  cf  the  road  nt 
all  our  bloodshed  and  sacriflcf  we  shall  find 
not  a  democracy  but  an  atithcrttnrian  regime 
of  the  right  or  of  th'''  lef  " 

Uttered  durins  "he  early  months  cf  the 
wnr  these  words  sh'  uld  be  placed  befrre  the 
P"op'.e  of  America  that  we.  too.  might  see 
wlin'  awai's  us  at  th>^  end  :f  we  *ake  the  roKid 
to  war  \ 

ACCOM  PMSHFD   WH^\T?  j 

Now  that  the  nations  have  been  engaged 
in  the  titanic  strust'le  ft^r  2  ytars.  let  lus 
a.^k.  What  have  they  arc<  mpii-hed?  Have 
the  Germans  prmed  by  their  coi'.quest  of 
Poland  that  they  were  r;cht  and  Polaaid 
w.;s  wronc '  Who  can  remember  precisely 
what  the  Germnn-Pollsh  dispute  was  about? 
There  was  scmethmt:;  ab<.  ut  Dan/;e.  the 
free  state  the  corrid:  r.  and  East  Prussia. 
But  does  not  the  original  point  at  issue, 
whatever  it  was  seem  microscopic  in  com- 
parison with  the  ennrmcus  exp^r.ditures  in 
money  and  in  human  livfs  already  mHde  by 
both  sides'' 

Have  the  Allies  proven  nazi-i' 
cism  to  be  wrong''  Have 
disprcven  the  democratic 
conquest  of  France  and  their  overrunning 
of  the  other  countries  of  Eur'-pe''  It  Soviet 
Russia  With  the  help  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  should  triumph  over  Ger- 
many, wou'd  that  demonstrate  that  commu- 
nism Is  the  better  way  of  life  aiirt  *hat 
Europe  and  Am.erica  shfuld.  then  fire  be 
bolshevized?  What  single  _'  >rd  result  has 
emerged  from  these  2  years  cf  hlocd'-hed, 
slaughter,  and  unparalleled  des-ruction? 

THE    REAL    VICTORS 

If  we  lo<:k  at  tlie  matter  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately, not  thrrueh  the  e\es  cf  emotion 
but  through  the  eyes  of  reason,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  say  a!l  this  orev  of  killing  and  de- 
stroying has  yielded  n't  cnc  single  good 
result  It  has  accompli.^hed  nothing  It 
has  decided  no  questii.;n  of  justice  or  right. 
It  has  decided  merely  'Ahich  side  has  the 
more  etfective  military  inachii.^iind  m.ore 
human  fcdder  tc  feed  it 

Hundreds  of  cities  have  heen  laid  wixste. 
Thousands  cf  wtirks  .f  art.  culture,  and  civi- 
lization have  been  destruyed  Huncireds  cf 
thousands  cf  families  have  been  uprooted 
and  their  members  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Millions  of  men  women,  and  childreii  have 
been  slaughtered  like  cattle  A  whole  civi- 
l.zation  is  m  frames 

Who  are  the  v.ctors?  Lunacy  destruction, 
death  The  whole  .-tupid.  brutal  bus.ne.>s  of 
sceir.g  which  side  could  dfstr-  v  tr.t  r.:  'St 
pri-pertv  and  kill  the  largest  number  of  hu- 


-m  and  tas- 
the  Axis  P'  wers 
the'  TV    bv    their 


man  beings  hafi  pulled  Europe  back  Into  the 
caveman  stage  where  might  is  right. 

Stripped  of  all  rhetoric,  emotionalism, 
chauvinism,  cant,  this  is  the  plain,  vmvar- 
nished  stat«|nent  of  the  ugly  realities. 

EtJROPE    A    DESERT 

If  America  should  enter  the  fray,  and  the 
war  should  It^t  for  5  or  10  years,  what  would 
the  result  b«?  Even  If  we  sent  ten  or  twelve 
million  men.  the  conquest  of  an  Axis-domi- 
nated Europe  would  be  problematic  Let  us 
suppose.  ha|wever.  that  by  some  circum- 
stances, not  Immediately  apparent  we  should 
succeed  aftef  10  years  in  eking  cut  a  military 
victory.     Wljat  would  we  have  gained? 

Europe  w<)uld  be  a  desert  Ten  to  twenty 
million  men  would  be  killed  Centuries  cf 
civilization  would  be  in  ruins  Disease, 
famine.  an<J  death  wou'd  stalk  the  land. 
Our  ccuntr^  wculd  be  bankrupt  A  debt 
would  weigl^  like  a  millstone  on  the  neck 
of  generatiotis  yet  unborn.  A  military  bu- 
reaucracy wiuld  regiment  cur  every  act  The 
flower  of  oui  manhood  would  be  slain  Every 
home  wouli  be  in  mourning  Who  wculd 
the  victors  be?  Once  again — lunacy,  de- 
struction, di  8th. 

A  FALLACY 

What  goof  would  we  have  achieved?  Abso- 
lutely ncne^  Would  we  not,  however,  have 
ciushed  Hitlerism.  nazi-lsm,  fascism?  We 
might  havejslaughtered  millions  of  Germans 
and  millloniB  of  Italians,  but  we  wculd  not 
have  crushed  these  Ideologies  As  these  are 
Ideas,  they,  are  impervious  to  destiuction 
by  tanks,  juns,  and  bombs.  They  can  be 
conquered  cnly  by  other  Ideas  assimilated 
through  the  free  play  of  the  maid  Reason. 
educaiioni«apid  discussion  are  'he  only  means 
by  which  wfe  can  purge  the  human  mind  of 
falsehood  afid  secure  the  entrance  of  truth. 

The  whole  argument  calling  for  America 
to  enter  th^  European  strife  to  crtish  nazi- 
lsm  and  fascism  is  vitiated,  therefore,  by' 
a  fundamental  fallacy — the  naive  assump- 
tion that  ideas  can  be  destroyed  by  arms  and 
warfare.  Iftstead  of  dislodging  the«6e  Ideas, 
force  will  ofily  drive  them  deeper  External 
assault  will  rally  even  the  foes  of  Hitlerism 
to  the  defense  of  the  fatherland  Peace  and 
the  capacity  to  think  dispai-sionately,  which 
peace  affordP,  offer  the  best  means  of  enabling 
persons  to  free  themselves  from  false  ideas 
and  vicious: philosophies.  Only  by  the  sword 
of  the  mind  functioning  freely  In  peace  can 
we  slay  thi  dragon  of  totalitarian  ideology. 
WARS  nnrtJTT 

War  nevef  decides  a  moral  question,  a  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong,  over  which  it  is  always 
allegedly  fc)ught.  It  merely  decides  which 
side  has  mpre  guns,  more  bombing  planes, 
more  Instruments  of  lleath.  more  cannon 
fodder  Thie  common  masses  in  all  the  war- 
torn  countities  are  the  tragic  victims.  After 
millions  of^  human  beings  are  slaughtered 
like  cattle,  after  cities  are  destroyed  and 
civilization^  laid  waste,  and  both  sides  are 
exhausted,  p.  conference  is  held 

Diplomats  wearing  spats  and  boutonnieres 
and  generals  and  admirals  with  gold  braid 
assemble.  J'You  take  this  territory  and  ycu 
take  that.'l  they  say  Then,  putting  their 
papers  bac|:  Into  their  portmanteaus,  they 
go  home.  But  there  are  seme  things  they 
do  not  put  j  back  Among  them  are  the  pre- 
cious lives  of  the  millions  of  poor  human 
beings  whojwere  butchered  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion of  right  which  can  be  decided  only  by 
the  reasor^  and  the  con.sclence  of  man. 
Herein  lie  *e  folly  and  the  tragedy  of. war- 
it  is  meaningless,  completely,  utterly,  abys- 
mally meaningless 

Before  thie  outbreak  of  the  war  Hitler  and 
Daladier  wirned  each  other  that  the  only 
victors  wciild  be  destruction  and  death. 
President  lioosevelt  had  previously  reminded 
both  Hitlei  and  Mussolini  that  the  World 
War  proved!  that  military  victory  was  atenle. 
that  it  solved  nothing  and  accomplished 
nothing.       I 

"Nothing  ■■  declares  the  Holy  Father.  Pope 
Pius  XII.  ••  s  gained  by  war  that  cannot  be 
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achieved  by  peace:  In  war  all  Is  lost  "  Time 
after  time  His  Holiness  has  set  forth  the 
Ideals  of  peace  which  we  all  cherish  "I  shall 
not  relax  either  my  efforts  or  my  prayers."  he 
declares,  "for  the  cause  of  peace  "  Every  day 
he  is  praying  and  struggling  to  bring  peace  to 
a  war-torn  world. 

MORAL    LOSSES 

I  have  spoken  of  the  stupendous  losses  in 
property  and  in  human  lives  which  modern 
war  entails.  The  losses  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  spheres  are,  however,  not  less  up- 
palling  Mercy,  kindliness.  Justice,  truth, 
patience,  humility,  meekness,  tolerance,  and 
Christ's  all-embracing  law  of  love  are  among 
the  first  casualties.  War  declares  a  mora- 
torium on  morality  and  prostitutes  the  find- 
ings of  science  to  the  dirty  business  of  mass 
slaughter 

Flouting  Christ's  teaching  concerning  the 
dignity  of  the  human  personality,  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life,  and  the  law  of  universal 
love,  which  teaches  us  to  regard  all  men  as 
our  brothers,  children  of  the  same  Father, 
war  converts  men  Into  cannon  fodder  and 
uses  as  Its  explosive  the  dynamite  of  hatred. 
Trampling  upon  the  deepest  teachings  of  re- 
ligion, which  proclaims  "Love  and  save,"  war 
sings  but  one  refrain — "Hate  and  destroy, 
hate  and  kill,  hate  and  ennlhilate  "  Even 
In  America,  at  peace,  3.000  miles  from 
Europe's  flaming  feuds,  we  feel  the  repercus- 
sions of  the  fear,  hysteria,  and  hatred  dis- 
seminated by  the  party  clamoring  for  war 

While  religion  and  ethics  Justify  a  nation 
In  defending  itself  against  unjust  attack,  let 
It  be  remembered  that  America,  in  spile  of 
her  repeated  violations  of  neutrality,  has  not 
been  attacked  Before  a  war  can  be  Justified 
ethics  demands  that  In  addition  to  a  Just 
cause,  there  must  be  the  exhaustion  of  all 
pacific  means  of  settling  the  dispute,  and 
that  the  good  effects  outweigh  the  evil  ef- 
fects What  have  we  done  to  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  bringing  the  warring  leaders 
to  the  peace  table?  Precisely  nothing  'Who 
would  maintain  that  the  g'Dod  effect.  If  any 
at  till  can  be  found,  will  outweigh  the  mon- 
strous and  incalculable  evils  of  modern 
total  war? 

NO  JUSTIFlCA'nON 

Rea.son  compels  us  to  say,  therefore,  that 
there  Is  not  a  shred  of  ethical  Justification  for 
America  entering  the  European  conflict.  The 
moral  obligation  not  to  enter  that  blitzkrieg 
of  destruction  Is  further  deepened  by  the 
solemn  promises,  made  time  and  again,  by 
the  President  during  the  election  campaign. 
Tbus  in  Boston  on  October  30,  1940.  speaking 
with  a  great  depth  of  feeling,  the  President 
said:  "And  while  I  .m  talkmg  to  you,  moth- 
ers and  fathers.  I  give  you  one  more  assur- 
ance 1  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say 
It  again  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not  going 
to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars  " 

No  President  in  all  history  has  given  to  the 
American  people  a  more  unequivocal,  a  more 
deliberate,  a  more  solemn  and  sacred  prom- 
ise The  violation  of  that  solemn  pact  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  people  would  be 
not  merely  a  grievous  breach  of  fundamental 
morality  but  It  would  blast  more  effectively 
than  all  the  armies  of  Hitler.  Stalin,  and 
Mussolini  all  faith,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
in  democratic  government  as  well.  It  would 
break  the  heart  of  the  American  people  and 
the  heart  of  democracy  as  well 

I  have  faith  In  the  President.  1  am  su- 
premely confident  that.  In  spite  of  the  war 
advocates  who  seem  to  surround  him  on 
every  side,  he  will  keep  faith  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  have  trusted  and  honored 
him  as  thev  have  honored  no  other  man  in 
all  our  history.  I-ct  us  help  the  President  to 
keep  that  promise  by  writing  to  him  and  to 
the  Congress  each  day  to  keep  our  American 
boys  out  of  the  reglng  holocaust  now  devour- 
ing the  manhood  and  the  civilization  of 
Europe, 

LAUNCH   PZACT    OFFENSIVI 

We  must  not  be  content,  however,  with 
mere  opposition  to  war.    The  time  has  come 


when  we  n.u'-t  render  an  historic  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace.  To  continue  the  present 
orgy  of  destruction  until  Europe  is  In  rums 
and  mankind  is  liquidated  spells  not  merely 
the  bankruptcy  of  statesmanship  but  stark 
madness  as  well.  What  the  people  of  America 
want,  what  the  people  of  all  the  European 
countries  want  is  a  cessation  of  the  stupid 
and  brutal  strife  now  consuming  them. 

I  Join  my  voice  with  the  noble  voice  of  the 
venerable  dean  of  the  American  hierarchy. 
Cardinal  OConnell.  of  former  Ambassador 
John  Cudahy.  of  Congressman  Louis  Ludlow, 
and  of  mankind  the  world  over  in  pleading: 
"Now  is  the  time,  Mr  President,  to  summon 
the  warring  leaders  to  the  conference  table  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  Just  and  a  lasting 
peace.  That  must  be  done  eventually,  why 
not,  then,  before  more  millions  of  people  are 
killed  instead  of  afterward?" 

No  government  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  an 
Invitation  coming  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
good  will  from  the  greatest  moral  power  in 
the  world  It  is  not  on  the  battlefield  but 
only  at  the  conference  table  that  fair  peace 
terms  can  be  worked  out.  For  that  can  be 
achieved,  not  by  violence,  but  only  by  the 
reason   and   the   conscience   of   man. 

It  it  be  said  that  Hitler  cant  be  trusted, 
then  let  an  association  of  nations  establish 
effective,  international  sanctions.  Ultimately 
the  present  anarchy  among  natlonf,  the 
worst  menace  to  enduring  peace,  must  be 
supplanted  with  Judicial  machinery  to  set- 
tle disputes  and  with  a  world  sheriff  to  en- 
force the  decisions  of  such  an  international 
tribunal.  That  development  is  as  ines- 
capable as  the  swing  of  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  if  we  are  to  halt  the  endless  com- 
petition in  armaments  and  the  evcr-erupting 
flames  of  war 

ROLE    or    PEACEMAKER 

If  you  will  take  the  lead  now,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, and  throw  all  your  magnificent  talents 
and  the  power  of  your  mighty  office,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Congress  Into  the  Christ-like 
work  of  halting  the  brutal  European  strife, 
mankind  will  acclaim  ycu  above  all  the  gen- 
erals that  ever  lived  Better  than  a  battle 
won  is  a  battle  prevented  Better  than  a  war 
won.  is  a  war  halted.  You  will  t>e  the  bene- 
factor. Mr  President,  not  only  of  the  valiant 
people  of  Britain  but  of  the  inarticulate 
masses  in  all  the  war-torn  countries  as  well, 
not  excluding  Italy.  Germany,  and  Ru.ssia 

You  will  be  putting  into  practice  sl  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  worlds  history  the 
deathless  truth  voiced  by  the  Prince  of  Peace 
when  He  said:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers; 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
I  ask  all  my  readers  to  write  a  letter  im- 
mediately— and  to  continue  to  do  so  each 
week — to  the  President,  to  your  Congressman 
and  Senators,  to  your  newspaper  editors, 
radio  stations,  news  columnists,  and  radio 
commentators  pleading  for  the  launching  of 
a  vigorous  and  incessant  peace  offensive  not 
after  Europe  is  in  ruins  but  Now!  Now!  Now! 


America   Proud  of  Her  Men  in  Uniform 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 

Of 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 


Monday.  Srptc^vbcr  22,  1941 


ARTICLE  FHO.M    THK    NATION.AL  TRIBXJNE 


Mr.  ANGELL      Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  recesbtb  ol  the  House  I  crossed 


conuncntal  United  S'ates  in  going  to  and 
from  my  home  i::  Oivgon.  I  took  occa- 
sion to  see  and  inierMt  w  many  of  our 
men  who  have  been  calUd  to  A^e  .service. 
I  do  not  share  x'r.e  view  held  by  some 
that  the  young  men  of  Amrnca  today  are 
soft  and  do  not  measure  up  m  cahber  to 
the  young  men  of  other  periods  m  our 
history.  They  are  indeed  the  flower  cf 
the  youth  of  our  country  and  they  may 
be  depended  upon  to  serve  their  country 
well,  if  occasion  arises  for  them  to  do  .^o. 
I  predict  they  will  give  a  fir.o  account  of 
themselves  and  will  equal  m  mor.tle,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  patriotism  tlu'  men  who 
wore  cur  uniform  from  the  day;  of  1776 
down  through  the  first  Wo;  Id  War  of 
1917  and  1918. 

Under  leave  to  extend  rr.v  r-  .n.arks,  I 
include  an  article  appealing  in  the  Na- 
tional Tribune  of  S-^ptember  18.  1941. 
paying  a  timely  and  just  tribute  to  cur 
men  in  uniform  and  calling  attention  to 
some  additional  provisions  that  might  bs 
made  for  their  welfare  in  keeping  their 
service  effective.  The  article  is  as 
follows:. 

[From  the  National  Tribui.c  c '.  Sejt.  mber  18. 
K'41  1 

TULY     PKI/E    XmiR    HERITAGE 

An  Idea  seems  to  be  spreadine  thrniphrut 
this  country  that  our  vcuth  i--  ptv  wmp  soft. 
We  pick  up  the  CoNCRfssmN^L  RrroRD  .iTid 
the  daily  newspapers  and  read  matter  wh'.ch 
greatly  disturbs  us  Some  ■  ;  tir  c  lumiDsts 
and  commentators  are  gfr.y.c  off  en  the 
wrong  foot  A  few  of  nur  lec'.slatcrs  are  ffed- 
Ing  on  the  wrong  k.r.d  of  meat  A.l  of  this 
tends  to  enhance   an   untruth 

When  anyone  refers  sneonngly  to  the  youth 
of  the  land,  he  is  shimming  at  our  boys  in 
uniform.  The  National  Tribune  dre'  not  like 
that.  We  think  that  the  boys  new  n,  service 
and  those  about  to  be  called  to  duty  come 
very  close  to  being  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
They  have  their  faults,  but  who  hnsn f 

A  great  deal  of  loose  talk  is  beir.g  thrown 
around  to  the  efffct  that  the  morale  of  the 
service  Is  low  If  it  is.  there  is  a  definite 
reason  for  It.  A  prominent  legislator  rtcently 
poked  fun  at  the  unif-  rm  being  won.  by  the 
new  Army  There  is  a  r>  .:s  n  Ua  that.  too. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  a  departm'  i.t  com- 
mander of  a  great  veterans'  (.rganiza;  ion 
called  our  selectees  "a  bunch  cf  sp  ilt  d  b  ys  " 
We  shall  also  have  something  to  say  about 
that 

The  service  men  are  no  difltrent  today  than 
thty  ever  were.  They  are  the  sons  ot  our 
World  War  veterans  They  are  the  Same 
kind  of  timber  that  voluii'etred  for  .-tr\;ce 
in  the  Spanish-America:.  V>'ar  They  are  uf 
the  same  make-up  as  the  mti.  wJio  made  the 
plains  safe  for  the  white  n.:i:.  They  have 
not  changed  a  bit  from  the  bo>b  wh.  marched 
away  in  the  early  sixties  to  preserve  cur 
Union  of  States.  They  come  from  the  same 
kind  of  stock  which  made  possible  our  "tour 
freedoms"  back  m  early  history. 

Certainly  there  is  aome  griping  in  the 
ranks  Why  not?  We  who  have  already  done 
ours  know  from  experience  and  from  history 
that  there  will  be  found  in  any  group  of  men 
some  few  who  will  bellyache  Tliey  were 
probably  nurtured  on  .sour   milk 

Thomas  Paine  at  Valley  Forge  wrote  "The 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  p:<tr:;;t  will, 
in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  str\ice  ol  his 
country,  but  he  who  serves  ;t  r,i  w  deser\e3 
the  love  and  thanks  ol  m  :.  ano  woman  " 
Despite  s-Dme  griping,  th'  .•(;■,•  rna.-s  of  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  freed  u-  !;    n.  tyranny 

Dtiring    our    Civil    War    :!.fre    were    thin- 
skinned    men    who    "bought    out      and    hired 
others  to  do  their  job     In  spite  of  such  faith- 
lessness, this  Nation  rfmaiiif  d  a  united  whol«. 
I   Savage   tribes  lu   the    wes'..ern   prairies   »cr« 
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tsmed  ar.d  this  Nation's  development  moved 
to  new  horizons. 

Pcrty-three  years  ago  there  were  some  who 
did  not  believe  their  country's  troubles  were 
their  own,  but  a  wholly  volunteer  army  de- 
feated a  ruthless  Spanish  dictator.  Many  of 
those  men  had  nal  reason  to  gripe  then,  and 
■till  have.  There  was  griping  during  the 
World  War.  too.  Those  protests  are  still  fresh 
In  memory  and  need  no  discussion  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  loyal  service  men  turned 
the  tide  against  the  Kaiser's  legions. 

There  Is  reason  for  protest  by  our  bosrs  In 
service  today.  Ttiey  have  had  to  give  up  good 
Jobs  in  exchange  for  t21  a  month.  They  de- 
spair because  nobody  has  had  the  courage  to 
tell  them  exactly  why  they  are  in  uniform 
and  let  them  sqxiarely  face  the  Issues.  Some 
elrraents  are  taking  advantage  of  an  uncer- 
_taln  future  and  are  getting  theirs  while  the 
getting  Is  good.  The  folks  at  home  are  doing 
too  much  moUycoddlli.g.  because  we  are  not 
actually  at  war.  There  Is  too  much  ill- 
founded  newspaper  talk.  Radio  addresses 
make  the  boys  wonder.  The  Congress  Itself 
Interferes  too  miich  with  service  discipline. 

Those  slacks  the  boys  wear  are  purposed 
to  give  them  more  freedom  of  movement.  If 
one  desires  the  tiuth.  The  boys  are  "spoiled," 
If  any  only  because  the  relations  between  en- 
listed and  officer  personne.i.  an  Internal  affair 
Of  our  services  and  the  very  essence  of  mili- 
,  tary  discipline,   is  being   Interfered  with. 

Social  workers  with  no  military  experience 
Insist  upon  show  girls  displaying  their  legs 
to  the  boys  instead  of  permitting  the  lads 
to  develop  theii-  own.  Other  new  types  of 
recreation  are  the  vogue  Experienced  sol- 
diers from  the  horse  and  buggy"  age  have 
no  time  for  them,  but  they  are  outvoted. 

If  disripiine  is  lacking  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  peopole.  of  the  legislators,  of  the  national 
admlnl.stration — not  of  the  boys  themselves. 
The  morale  of  our  Arniy  can  be  restored 
to  Its  customary  vigor,  but  it  must  be  done 
by  olci-fashioned  methods 

Our  boys  in  uniform  do  i)ot  want  to  be 
sissies.  They  do  not  want  ruffles  on  their 
pants  They  hiive  the  same  sentiments  as 
men  who  have  seen  service  in  prior  times 
of  distress.  They  know  that  If  war  comes, 
thi.^  Country  must  not  wait  to  have  its  own 
lands  laid  waste  and  Its  womenfolk  ravaged. 
They  are  ready  to  carry  the  trouble  to  any 
potential  ?nemy.  They  want  to  be  left  alone 
and  net  'ulled  Into  a  sense  of  false  security. 

Like  other  American  boys  now  grown  up, 
they  know  that  this  country  can  knock  the 
tar  out  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — or  any  combination  of  nations.  They 
have  studied  history  and  ingrained  In  them 
Is  the  knowledge  that  when  Uncle  Sam  gets 
mad  the  rest  of  the  world  had  better  watch 
cut  These  bojs  know  all  about  patriotism 
with  a  capital  P,  and  they  like  It.  They  are 
Americans  with  a  capita'.  A.  Our  boys  have 
no  notion  whatever  that  they  or  their  com- 
rades are  softies  and  they  are  proceeding 
to  get  tough. 

There  is  no  pessimism  in  this  group  of 
young  men.  TT.ey  know  that  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  for  war,  and  they  also  know  that 
we  never  have  been  until  after  an  extreme 
emergency  has  arisen.  They  know  that  this 
Is  because  we  do  not  like  war — we  hate  It. 

But  these  fellows  are  the  flower  of  our 
youth.  The  time  has  come  to  stop  all  of 
this  fool  talk  ;ind  let  the  boys  and  their 
superiors  work  out  their  own  means  of  get- 
ting ready  for  what  confronts  them.  That 
business  is  a  soldier's  occupation.  The  Army 
should  be  permitted  to  use  Its  own  experi- 
enced means  of  creating  an  arrny.  Discipline 
Will  not  be  ladKlng.  The  Navy  can  handle 
Us  own  affairs.  Keep  civilian  Ideas  out  and 
they  will  get  along  all  right. 

Why  not  be  honest?  Let  us  place  the 
blame  where  It  belongs  and  clean  up.  The 
veterans  know  that,  given  a  real  chance,  these 
new  young  men  In  uniform  will  be  all  ready 
^hen  the  time  comes  to  stick  out  their  chins, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  take  it. 


There  will  always  be  a  few  gripers;  yes 
But  the  vast  numbers  of  patrictic  boys  who 
make  up  the  new  services  will  have  a  chip  on 
their  shoulders  like  the  fighting  men  of  old. 
They  will  be  daring  all  comers  to  knock  it 
off.  If  the  time  should  come  for  demonstra.- 
tion,  they  will  have  the  stuff  all  right. 

Let  us  give  the  boys  a  real  chance      Let  us 
leave  them  alone.     They  pnze  iheir  heritage. 


Stifling   Business    Means    Unemployment 
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Therefore  "h:^  council  urges  that  immedi- 
ate s'ep?  t  •  '.tken  to  provide  employment  for 
these  people  in  Mansfield  or  the  surrounding 
vicinity.  We  «re  aware  that  many  more  de- 
fense orders  could  be  easily  handled  here,  and 
urge  that  they  be  grantee'  to  employers  In  the 
Mansfield  area. 

Hoping   to   receive   your   cooperation   con- 
cerning this  matter,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

FrEX)   SlMu.V, 

Recording  Secretary,  R.  I.  U.  C. 

I  certainly  feel  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  at  an  early  date,  before  we 
have  "starvation  in  the  land  of  plenty." 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  fac- 
tories all  over  the  country  are  being  shut 
down  because  the  Government  refuses  to 
permit  them  to  have  matt^rials  out  of 
which  to  make  goods  for  their  customers. 

Seemingly,  the  most  important  mate- 
rial of  which  small  concer.ns  are  being 
deprived  is  steel.  For  months  the  steel 
companies  have  been  filling  orders  at 
Washington  direction,  and  a  few  weeks 
ago  all  steel  was  placed  under  priority. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  amcunt  of 
steel  used  in  our  defense  program,  which 
Is  at  the  most  14.000.000  tons,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  90,000.- 
000  tons  of  steel  is  being  produced,  we 
wonder  what  is  happening  to  the  other 
76,000,000  tons. 

There  is  something  very  queer  about 
all  this  priority.  All  the  materials  pro- 
duced and  procurable  in  this  country  are 
not  by  any  means  needed  by  the  current 
manufacture  of  war  implements.  I  am 
fearful  that  what  is  being  turned  away 
from  manufactures  is  being  pikd  up  in 
storerooms  somewhere  and  this  artificial 
shortage  will  some  day  strike  us  in  the 
face  and  have  to  be  destr(.iyed  or  cause 
us  to  shut  dowm  again  because  of  over- 
supply.  I  fully  believe  that  there  is 
enough  material  in  the  United  States  that 
if  properly  allocated  every  biisiness  would 
be  suflBciently  supplied  and  could  con- 
tinue operation  and  give  all  employment. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  taking  place 
in  my  district,  I  am  including  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents: 

Mansfizld,  Ohio.  Sepember  18,  1'j41. 
Hon.  J.  Harry  McGregor, 

House  oj  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  This  week  700  eniplcyees  at  tlie 
Wesiinghcuse  plant  here  in  Maiisfleld.  01.; o. 
were  given  3-days  notice  that  they  would  be 
laid  off.  This  is  due  to  the  curtailment  th.tt 
has  been  put  into  effect  m  the  refrigeration 
industry. 

The  Richland  County  Inciustnal  I  Union 
Council,  representing  over  9000  workers  m 
the  City  has  these  workers  in'erest  at  stake, 
and  Is  desirous  of  seeing  some  proicram 
planned  whereby  we  can  handle  thi;  un- 
necessary unemployment 

Although  only  700  have  been  affected  at 
the  present  time,  the  future  points  to  mar.y 
times  this  number  being  laid  off  m  the  weeks 
to  come.  This  wlU  cause  a  serious  hardship 
upon  the  community  and  Its  citizens. 


The  National  Defense 
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Mr.  MARTLN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  Sep- 
tember 21: 

The  subject  of  my  discussion  tonight  Is  the 
present  status  of  our  national-defense  effort. 
With  more  than  one  and  one-half  million  of 
our  sons  In  uniform,  this  question  stands 
uppermost  In  our  thoughts,  both  from  the 
national  intetest  and  from  our  direct  per- 
sonal Interest  In  behalf  of  those  serving  in 
the  armed  forces. 

I  have  recently  spent  several  days  traveling 
about  the  in|ineuver  area  in  Louisiana  and 
talked  with  b^ys  In  every  type  of  service  and 
grade  within  that  service,  and  I  am  very 
greatly  pleased  and  reassured  that  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  of  today  are  doing  a  magnificent 
job,  and  I  am  sure  also  that  they  will  be 
fully  prepared  and  fully  equal  to  any  task 
assigned  to  tHem,  provided  we  furnish  them 
with  adequate  armament  and  ammunition 
whenever  needed. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  tht  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  cf  Representatives  from  January 
1939  to  date,  and  this  period  of  service  more 
than  covers  tUe  entire  augmentation  program 
In  our  natiotial-defense  effort.  It  is  well- 
nigh  Impossible  now  to  carry  ourselves  back 
to  January  1909  and  picture  the  almost  total 
helplessness  otf  our  Nation,  defensively  speak- 
ing, as  at  that  time  existed.  It  is  also  diCQcult 
to  realize  how  completely  oblivious  our  gov- 
ernmental officials  then  were  to  the  need 
for  bringing  cur  training  and  armament  up 
I  to  date.  Europe  was  then  engaged  in  a  mad 
race  in  armament  production  and  extensive 
military  traming,  but  America  was  sleeping 
all  too  soundly  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense.  Our  own  Nation  was  deeply  en- 
grossed in  far-reaching  experiments  in  social 
reform  and  tUe  weakness  of  our  defense  bore 
mute  evidence  of  long  neglect. 

For  20  years  defense  appropriations  had 
been  cut  drastically  in  the  name  of  economy, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  almost  every 
leading  ex-service  man  throughout  that  20- 
year  period  had  cried  out  In  vain  against  such 
a  drastic  policy  of  neglect.  These  same  ex- 
service  men  decried  the  prevaUing  policy  as 
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a  false  effort  at  economy  and  large  numbers 
of  them  vigorously  predicted  that  such  neg- 
lect would  eventually  lead  to  undreamed-of 
wastefulness  through  bringing  on  an  excited. 
Inefficient,  and  hysterical  effort  to  arm  over- 
night. Their  predictlc  ns  have  been  borne  out 
far  more  realistically  than  even  predicted  by 
the  ex-service  men 

But  that  Is  now  all  water  over  the  dam, 
and  we  must  view  the  situation  as  it  faces 
us  today.  Our  Nation  slept  all  too  soundly, 
notwlth.''tanding  vigorous  individual  efforts  to 
arouse  her.  In  fact,  no  substantial  awaken- 
ing became  manifest  until  the  Invasion  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  middle  of  June  1940. 
Then  cur  national  administration  became 
excited  almost  overnight  A  fa£t  and  far- 
reaching  program  was  launched  and  when 
our  Nation  reached  for  Us  weapons  the 
weapons  literally  were  not  there. 

Those  of  us  who  have  given  some  thought 
to  the  problem  of  rearmament  knew  full  well 
that  In  our  very  weak  status  it  would  require 
at  least  2  years  to  rearm  America  from  the 
time  legislation  auihcrizing  the  program  was 
enacted  into  law  and  appropriations  made 
thereon.  We  also  k  lew  that  no  program 
could  be  launched  before  It  was  properly 
authorized  by  legislation  and  that  no  law 
could  even  be  considered  by  Congress  until 
recommended  by  the  Committees  on  Military 
Affairs 

When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  September 
3,  1939,  our  Congress  was  called  into  special 
session  to  consider  neutrality  legislation  and 
the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  amazing  to  many  of  you  that  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  was  not  per- 
mitted to  meet  once  all  during  that  session 
of  Congress  In  the  fill  of  1939,  and  conse- 
quently no  legislation  was  considered  in  the 
field  of  national  defense.  That  now  Is  also 
water  over  the  dam.  but  It  served  to  Illus- 
trate very  vividly  the  sound  slumber  In  which 
America  was  Indulging. 

If  our  defense  effort  is  found  to  be  too 
little  and  too  late,  ihe  real  cause  therefore 
can  very  logically  be  charced  to  the  time 
lost  In  those  precioas  months  of  1939  and 
1940.  Up  to  June  1940  it  was  discouraging 
Indeed  to  witness  tht  lifting  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo, the  very  obvious  trend  toward  vm- 
ncutrallty.  and  the  realization  that  nat^nhe 
can  be  plunged  Into  armed  conflict  alnWr 
over  night,  whereas  armament  and  adequate 
training  cannot  be  acquired  in  much  less 
than  2  years  of  extreme  effort. 

One  of  the  bright  rays  of  hope  In  our  own 
national  picture  came  with  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  No.  117.  which  was  approved  and 
became  law  June  7,  1939.  and  which  had  for 
Its  purpose  the  auth'^rization  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  reserve  supplies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  I  made  a  rather  extensive 
Study  of  that  legislation  while  it  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  I  found  that  its  author.  Congress- 
man Faddis.  of  Penn-iylvania.  had  been  strug- 
gling for  many  yea.'s  to  secure  Its  passage. 
Congressman  Faddis  was  one  of  the  few  lead- 
ers in  American  public  life  who  realized  years 
ahead  of  the  emergency  tl.at  the  2-year  period 
needed  for  the  acquisition  of  adequate  arma- 
ment and  training  must  be  preceded  by  some 
systematic  effort  to  secure  adequate  stock 
piles  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Perhaps  I  should  define  what  is  meant  by 
Strategic  materials  A  strategic  material  is 
one  that  Is  absolutely  necessary  In  our  de- 
fense program  and  which  is  not  produced 
within  our  own  Nat  on  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, so  that  we  become  dependent  upon  long 
•  and  dangerous  trade  routes  for  cur  supply 
thereof.  There  are  cnly  15  strategic  ma- 
terials In  our  national-defense  program,  and 
we  are  Indeed  the  most-favored  Nation  on 
this  earth  In  that  respect,  because  every 
other  nation  Is  dependent  upon  dangerous 
trade  routes  for  far  more  materials  than  are 
we.  After  cur  stock-pile  program  was 
authorized  by  Public  Law  117  of  the  Seventy- 


sixth  Congress.  It  was  necessary  to  follow  the 
usual  procedure  In  securing  tfee  appropria- 
tions to  put  the  program  int(j  effect.  The 
authorization  law  provided  for  $100,000,000 
over  a  period  of  4  years  of  time.  But  appro- 
priations under  this  law  were  cut  to  ilO.- 
000.000  until  late  in  the  winter  of  19oy  and 
1940  when  an  additional  sixty  million  was 
appropriated. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  who  were  vitally  interested  In 
this  beginning  of  -  ur  preparedne.£s  program 
watched  with  even  greater  interest  the  prog- 
ress, or  lack  of  progress.  In  administering  the 
program.  We  were  not  only  disappclnted 
but  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  lack  of  pre  gress 
of  acquiring  adequate  stock  piles  of  strategic 
materials,  and  our  alarm  gave  rise  to  a  special 
investigation  by  a  stibcommlttee  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  starting  in 
May  1941.  This  subcommittee  consisted  of 
Mr.  Faddis,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  named 
chairman;  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Connecticut:  Mr. 
KiLDAT.  of  Texas,  Mr.  Durham,  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr  Pagan,  of  Puerto  Rico;  the  late 
Mr  RtTHEKFORD.  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Thomas  of  New  Jersey;  and  myself.  After 
a  long  and  exhausting  investigation  and 
study  in  this  field  a  report  was  made  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  this 
report  was  duly  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee and  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  21,  1941.  The  report 
is  No  982  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 

I  regret  that  1  do  not  have  time  on  this 
program  to  cover  this  report  in  detail,  but 
those  of  you  who  are  Interested  in  reading 
what  I  consider  a  comprehensive  and  inform- 
ative discussion  of  our  problem  in  regard  to 
strategic  materials,  should  secure  a  copy  of 
House  Report  No.  982  for  ycur  study  of  this 
most  Important  matter.  The  15  strategic 
materials  are  antimony,  chromium,  coconut 
shell  char,  industrial  diamonds,  manganese, 
ferrograde,  manila  fiber,  mercury,  mica, 
nickel,  quartz  crystal,  quinine,  rubber,  silk, 
tin,  tungsten. 

If  any  of  you  are  embarrassed  or  Incon- 
venienced through  priorities  of  one  kind  or 
another  due  to  shortage  In  these  important 
materials  you  wlU  Join  with  me.  I  am  sure, 
in  hoping  that  this  committee  has  effectively 
pointed  out  the  need  for  increased  efforts  in 
building  our  stock  piles  of  these  materials 
before  it  Is  too  late.  I,  myself,  only  regret 
that  Mr  Faddis"  bill  did  not  receive  congres- 
sional approval  some  few  years  earlier  than 
it  did,  but  we  can  now  only  look  ahead  hope- 
fully to  maintaining  a  more  vigorous  effort 
to  secure  adequate  stock  piles  of  these  ma- 
terials. If  we  had  adequate  stock  piles  cf 
each  of  these  materials  to  tide  ever  an 
emergency  period  of  not  less  than  2  years  of 
time,  we  would  be  far  safer  today,  not  only 
In  our  defense  effort,  but  also  In  our  do- 
mestic economy.  We  have  been  Increasing 
our  stock  piles  to  some  extent  during  recent 
months,  but  we  are  still  far  short  of  cur 
desired  2-year  supply  In  almost  every  stra- 
tegic material.  We  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  of  development  of  substi- 
tutes and  to  the  development  of  our  own  pro- 
duction, but  In  most  cases,  we  cannot  count 
on  adequate  supplies  frcm  our  own  produc- 
tion in  time  to  relieve  us  of  our  anx'ety  In 
event  we  plunge  Into  a  shooting  war  within 
the  next  several  months. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  matter  of  arma- 
ment production.  I  have  stated  before  that 
the  production  of  adequate  armament  will 
require  approximately  2  years  from  the  time 
legislation  and  appropriation^  were  flr?t  made 
available,  and  we  have  had  a  little  more  than 
1  year  of  time  since  our  first  serious  effort 
at  preparedness  We  have  heard  much  dis- 
cussion in  that  time  of  strikes  and  of  the 
refusal  of  labor,  capital,  and  Industry  to  co- 
operate and  coordinate  their  efforts.  But  it 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American 
people   that,  notwithstanding   the   slow   and 


cumbersome  approach  of  the  Government  to 
the  matter  of  our  preparedness,  and  not- 
withstanding these  various  distractions  that 
have  claimed  so  much  publicity  lu  the  cour.se 
of  our  defen.se  effort,  our  Nation  has  made 
more  progress  In  defense  preparedness  during 
the  past  year  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 
done  in  all  history  in  a  l:k«  period  of  time 
Notwithstanding  that  record,  we  must  re- 
member that  we  cannot  expect  in  1  year  the 
full  accompl  shment  of  other  nations  that 
have  devoted  as  much  as  B  years  to  their 
armament  program.  So  we  must  look  hope- 
fully ahead  to  continue  the  superlative  effort 
by  all  until  we  have  completed  our  defense 
effort  and  br:)ucht  our  armament  up  to  our 
needs  for  whatever  dangercus  possibility  lies 
In  waiting  for  us  It  will  require  approxi- 
mately 1  more  year  to  do  this.  but.  of  course, 
we  will  soon  attain  a  fair  degree  of  defense 
security  If  we  continue  our  present  propre.'s. 
If  we  continue  our  efforts  without  Interrup- 
tion for  another  year,  I  predict  you  will  not 
recognize  thi?  Nation  as  the  same  Nation  It 
Is  today,  defensively  speaking,  and  In  my 
opinion  It  is  very  sensible  and  li^gical  to 
continue  our  all-out  effort  In  the  production 
of  armament  and  training  and  at  the  same 
time  to  work  as  diligently  and  as  vicorously  as 
we  can  to  avoid  plunging  headlong  into 
armed  conflict 

It  may  be  that  we  are  too  late  in  our  de- 
fense effort  to  completely  arm  and  train  cur 
forces  by  the  time  we  are  plunged  into  armed 
conflict,  but  every  month  that  we  devote  our 
energies  to  our  defense  effort  is  bringing  closer 
the  achievement  of  our  raaxirr.uni  defense 
strength.  It  may  be  possible  for  America  to 
successfully  engage  in  a  shcotme  war.  using 
the  Navy  as  a  first  line  of  defense  until  we 
have  completed  our  armament  and  training 
program;  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  Am.er- 
ica  can  strengthen  her  position  through  the 
completion  of  her  armament  and  training 
program  before  plunging  Into  armed  con- 
flict, and  that  America  may  by  her  v  ry 
Strength  avoid  war  through  the  respect  c;  her 
nations  will  have  for  a  p<'.vt::u,  A:;. erica. 
Tlie  dyed-in-the-wool  warmongers  m  lur 
land  number  somewhat  le.«e  than  1  percent 
of  our  population,  but  they  ar*  a  :  ^y  '.'t 
and  they  are  Intent  upon  our  j  ;i::  ;;  :  t:  ii.to 
armed  conflict  as  a  means  to  silence  our 
overwhelming  opposition  to  war.  Armed  con- 
flict will  silence  the  opposition  to  war.  but 
It  will  not  enhance  our  own  International 
prestige,  and  it  will  endanger  our  national 
security  if  It  comes  before  we  are  adequately 
prepared.  No  man  can  tell  at  what  prec.se 
date  we  will  be  adequately  prepared  for  wliat- 
ever  need  we  may  have,  and  no  one  can  pre- 
dict the  fu.l  extent  of  the  needs  that  con- 
front us;  but  we "9*1^ know  one  thing,  and  that 
Is  that  we  should  continue  to  exert  cvtry 
effort  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  complete 
our  armament  and  training  program  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  we  know  also  that 
this  challenge  supersedes  every  other  fnctor 
In  cur  Nation's  life  until  *Pe  have  achieved 
maximum  preparedness 

I  predict  that  our  armament  will  be  ufli- 
ciently  complete  by  January  1  to  make  us 
relatively  sale  from  attack,  Bi:id  I  predict  that 
by  next  July  1  we  will  be  almost  completely 
armed  and  sife  from  aggresaicn  from  without. 
provided  we  do  not  become  aggressor-minded 
ourselves  In  the  meantime  At  the  time  we 
become  adequately  armed  tor  our  defence  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  guard  against  be- 
coming an  international  bully  ourselves. 
When  we  become  strong  we  have,  through  our 
greater  productive  capacity  and  our  aggres- 
sive American  spirit,  the  factors  that  appeal 
so  strongly  to  the  vanity  of  mankind  in  its 
lust  for  power.  We  must  then  resolutely  de- 
termine to  l.mit  the  use  of  Our  power  to  avoid 
armed  conflict,  or  we  may  travel  the  same 
road  that  all  great  nation*  have  traveled  be- 
fore us.  to  our  own  destruction  through  cur 
effort  to  police  and  dominate  and  subjugat* 
all  the  nations  of  this  earth     In  other  words, 
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we  may  face  disaster  today  because  of  unpre- 
paredness  and  we  may  face  disaster  tomorrow 
through  misuse  cf  the  strength  that  wlU  be 
ours  when  our  armament  and  training  pro- 
gram has  ca Light  up  with  the  other  nations. 
We  can  be  a  vinlted  and  powerful  nation  so 
long  as  we  work  harmoniously  and  efficiently 
ancf  energetically  together  in  building  our 
deJense  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  armed 
conflict. 


Conclusions  on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project 


EXnSNSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  22,  1941 


LETTER  OF  TOM  J  McGRATH.  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTCiR.  NATIONAL  ST.  LAWRENCE 
PROJECT  CONFERENCE  REPLY  THERE- 
TO BY  HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  OF 
IDAHO 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
submit  herewith  a  letter  which  was  re- 
ceived by  me  from  Mr.  Tom  J.  McGrath, 
executive  director.  National  St.  Lawrence 
Project  Conference,  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

National  St   Lawrence 

Project  Conference, 
Washington,  D  C.  September  15,  1941. 
Hon  CoMPicN  I.  White, 

Member  o/  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  The  National  St. 
Lawrence  Project  Conference  Is  a  voluntary 
association  of  organizations,  the  members  of 
wh.ch  believe  that  their  own  and  the  In- 
terests of  ;he  country  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected If  thi  St  Lawrence  waterway  and  power 
project  should  be  completed. 

As  of  thic  date  the  ccr.ference  has  a  mem- 
bership of  210  organizations  which  In  turn 
represer.t  thousands  cf  business  instUutiuns 
throughout  the  country  It  is  quite  probable 
that  many  cf  them  are  your  constituer.ts. 
Our  latest  published  list  of  members  ci  n- 
sLsting  of  183  names,  is  to  be  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  letterhead 

Prior  to  Us  inclusion  in  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill,  a  great  many  Members  cf 
Congress  had  publicly  voiced  their  ccnvic- 
tlnns  with  respect  to  the  matter,  others  had 
informed  their  constituents  of  their  inten- 
tions regarding  support  or  opposition  to  the 
measure 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  project  would 
not  be  approved  by  the  House  if  considered 
solely  en  its  .r.d:vlriual  merits,  the  expediency 
cf  having  it  incorporated  In  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  was  adopted 

Obviously,  this  was  done  with  the  hope  cf 
attracting  support  that  the  project  otherwise 
would  not  have  reKrelved  The  universal  con- 
demnation which  this  method  of  procedure 
has  provoked,  persuades  us  to  the  belief  that 
the  course  pursued  will  not  produce  the  re- 
sults its  «ponsors  seek.  A  somewhat  limited 
survey  of  the  situation  Indicates  that  but  few 
Members  of  Congress  have  changed  their  views 
since  the  action  referred  to  was  taken 

We  conceive  It  to  be  our  function  to  advise 
ovir  members  of  the  names  of  Congressmen 
whom  we  know  have  expressed  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  position  to  take  so  that  Informa- 


tion concerning  the  probtble  effect  of  the 
project  on  their  businesses  and  their  com- 
munities may  be  given  to  their  representa- 
tives by  constituents. 

Believing  that  many  Members  of  Coneress 
Will  wish  to  t>e  relieved  of  .he  burden  cf  ar.- 
swering  unnecessary  correfpondence.  we  are 
writing  to  a.sk  if  you  care  to  iradicate  ycur 
position  regarding  the  St  Lawrence  project  to 
us  at  this  time.  If  you  w.sh  it,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  advise  our  memt>e!s  m  your  district 
of  your  views. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ToM  J   McGrath. 
£:j:cu:ii,e  Director. 


House  of  RrPRESENTAnvrs, 

Committee  on  Irrigation 

and  f-eclamation, 
Washington,  D.  C .,  Se,]tember  18,  1941. 
IkTr.  Tom  J.  McGrath, 

Executive  Director.  National 

St.  Laurence  Project  Ccmmitt>^'\ 

V/ashingtcn,  D   C. 
Dear   Mr.   McGrath:    In    respcrtse    tc   you: 
letter  of  Septembur  15.  in  which  you  state: 

"We  conceive  it  to  be  cur  function  to  ad- 
vise our  members  of  the  names  cf  Congress- 
men whom  we  know  have  expressed  doubt  as 
to  the  proper  position  tc  take     •     •     •  •■ 

I  have  talcen  no  definite  pcsr.icn  for  cr 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  ai:d  power 
project,  but  it  would  appear  that  "he  benefits 
and  advantages  of  cpenini:  the  shore  line  of 
the  Great  Lakes  bordering  the  United  States 
to  deep-sea  tran^pcrtatici  wcuici  be  a  great 
forward  step  m  the  industrial  development 
of  cu:  country,  particulariy  In  making  avail- 
able resources  and  sites  for  shipyards  ar.d  In- 
du.strie.s  connected  with  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

in  addition  to  affording  an  avenue  for 
ocean-borne  transportation  to  this  vast  area. 
It  would  seem  t.^  me  the  effect  of  this  de- 
velopment on  our  natior.al  economy  would 
outweigh  any  adverse  effect  on  certain  utili- 
tits   and   the    rail    transportation   systems       I 

am  convinced  that  a  revitw  of  the  Industrial 
and  conimerc.ai  development  throughout  the 
world  Will  sustain  this  conclu.sion.  I  shah  be 
pleased  to  consider  any  p;Q5cnta:;;;n  at  vari- 
ance with  this  idea 

Sincerely  yours, 

CoMFroN  I   White. 
Mei'iber  cj  Cf.ig'c^S. 


Rehoboth  Bay  to  Delaware  Bay,  Del.,  In- 
land Waterway,  and  Broadkiil,  Del. 


EXTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ES 


Monday.  September  22,  1941 


\        EXTRACT    FROM    HEAFlINGS    BEFORE 
RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  COMAOTTEii 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  extract  from 
recent  hearings  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee: 

Housi  or  Reprisentatiites, 
CoMMrma:  on  RrvERS  and  Harbors, 
Washington.  D   C,  September  18,  1941. 
The  committee   met  at   1030  a.  m,   Hon. 
JosxFH  J.  MANsnxLO  (chaU-man)  presiding. 


Tilt-  C!iA:RM»N  Colonel,  the  first  project 
this  morniiig  is  for  the  inland  waterway  be- 
tween Rehcboth  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay.  Del., 
and  BroadkUl  River,  Del 

REHOBOTH    BAY    TO    DELAWARX    B.'i  Y       ::.=:L.        INLAND 
WATERWAY      AND     BROADKITL     Rl.ER      LfL  H 

DOC    340,  7TTH  CONG.,    1ST   SESS  ) 

(Here  fallows  testimony  of  Colonel  North 
relating  ta  this  project:) 

Mr  PrrtENGER  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two.  What  Is  the  cost  of  this 
improvement  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment? 

Colonel  North.  It   Is  $224,900 

Mr  PmBENCER.  As  testified  to  here  ye.=trr- 
day,  some  of  the  projects  are  substantially 
large,  but  t  lot  of  them  are  rather  small  ones. 
This  is  a  comparatively  small  project. 

Most  of  these  projects  have  been  pending 
lor  a  number  of  years,  have  they  not? 

Colonel  North.  Yes. 

Mr  PiTTENGEH  All  of  which  leads  me  to 
make  this  comment  for  the  record,  that  It 
would  appear  from  the  testimony  given  here 
that  a  lot;  of  these  projects  probably  would 
have  been  Just  as  desirable  8  or  10  years  ago 
as  they  are  at  this  time,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  oUr  harbors  and  our  shipping  facili- 
ties in  these  rivers,  comparatively  speaking, 
has  been  father  neglected;  is  that  correct? 

Colonel  North,  I  think  that  Is  correct;  yes, 
sir.     These  resolutions  were  adopted  in  1939. 

Mr.  PiTTENGER  And  the  situation  In  1939 
was  not  much  different  from  the  situation  in 
1929 

Colonel  North    That  Is  right, 

Mr.  PiTl-ENCER.  And  If  It  was  desirable  In 
1939  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people  to  make  these  im- 
provements   at    that    time,    it    was    desirable 

years  befoffe.  In  the  development  of  our  in- 
land waterways  and  rivers  and  harbors  and 
water  traosportation.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
United  Stfttes  is  way  behind  compared  to  the 
development  of  similar  facilities  by  the  pjecple 
in  Europejan  countries  In  past  years? 

Ciilonel  North.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  It  not  a  fact.  In  line  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  |Mr. 
PiTTENGE^l  has  said,  that  probably  every  cne 
of  these  projects  Is  necessitated  by  the  growth 
and  increase  in  commerce  in  those  areas? 

Colonel;  North.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  PrrtENGER  That  Is  all  the  more  reason 
whv  we  should  undertake  them  without 
delay. 

Mr.  Ss«rrH.  Furthermore.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  we  are  appropriating  these  vast 
sums  for  aid  to  Britain  and  aid  to  the  de- 
mocracies on  the  theory — which  is  probably 
correct— that  it  is  In  the  interest  of  cur  own 
national  <lefense — while  we  are  doing  that,  we 
should  nCit  neglect  internal  Improvements  in 
our  own  country,  because  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  still  ought  to  come  first. 

Mr  PrrtENGER    I  agree  with  you  on  ihat. 

Mr  Smith  And  we  should  not  curtail  ex- 
penditures for  legitimate  flood  control,  high- 
way and  river  and  harbor  projects  while  we 
are  making  these  vast  donations  to  foreign 
countries. 

Mr  PiTTENGER.  I  agree  with  everything  the 
gentleman  has  said;  his  argument  is  a  strong 
argument  for  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project. 

Mr.  Angell.  I  would  like  to  say  In  con- 
nection With  this  matter,  that  It  seems  tc  me 
it  is  a  matter  of  scund  Judgment  and  wise 
statesmanship  to  provide  for  carrying  for- 
ward our  internal  improvements  at  this  time, 
making  these  authorizations  for  improve- 
ments which  should  be  carried  on  after  in- 
vestigation and  report  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. These  Improvements,  the  construc- 
tion of  them,  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  cf  the  engineers,  which  mears 
that  we  will  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  tor 
every  dollar  of  expenditure  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  seme  relief  to  the  unemployed 
laboring  people  In   oui   cotuitry. 
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In  my  Judgment,  wc  arc  on  sound  ground 
when  we  approve  pi  ejects  of  the  type  now 
under    consideration 

Mr  Smith  Also,  we  should  not  defer  actual 
construction  a  long  time  In  the  future  be- 
cause we  are  progressing,  and  this  work  should 
not  be  deferred. 

Mr.  PiTTENcoi.  I  want  to  make  a  further 
comment  for  the  ntcord  which  has  to  do 
with  these  hearings,  and  that  is  this:  I  do 
net  think  the  American  people  realize,  or 
have  the  information  which  they  should  have, 
which  will  show  them  the  tremendous  Im- 
portance of  the  development  of  these  projects 
which  have  been  under  consideration  by  the 
War  Department  engineers.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army  is  a  disinterested  body 
cf  men,  highly  trained,  skilled,  and  expert, 
with  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  as 
their  only  consideration.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress should  give  more  heed  to  their  sugges- 
tions, and  that  these  problems  and  projects 
should  come  before  the  individual  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  before  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  combat  this  broad- 
casting of  propaganda  going  around  against 
what  these  propagandists  call  pork-barrel  bills 
because  this  omnibus  bill  is  not  a  pork-barrel 
bill. 

Mr  Smith  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  for  many 
years,  during  the  time  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  has  been 
a  raer.  ber  of  the  committee,  and  par,  cularly 
since  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  it  could  never  be  truthfully  argued  or 
contended,  based  upon  any  facts,  that  any 
of  these  rivers  and  harbor«^  projects  are  "pork  ' 
In  the  sense  that  they  might  have  tveen  30  or 
40  ytars  ago  before  the  present  system  was 
fdopted  In  relerence  to  passing  on  river  and 
harbor  projects'' 

Mr  PiTTENGEH  That  Is  true.  That  charge 
cf  "pork  •  is  absolutely  unjustified 
Mr  Smith  Yes;  it  Is  unjustified. 
Mr  PiTTENGEH  It  is  false  and  malicious, 
circulated  by  selfish  Interests,  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  other  people  who  do  not  want 
these  improven-ients. 

Mr  Smtth  There  is  no  class  of  projects 
authorized  by  Congress  that  Is  subjected  to 
such  scrutmy  and  investigation  as  river  and 
harbor  projects  There  Is  no  single  tv-pe  of 
projects  of  the  Federal  Government  that  re- 
ceives as  thorough  consideration  and  study 
as  river  and  harbor  projects 

The  Chairman  I  think  sometime  1  would 
like  to  get  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  reprint  a  speech  1  heard 
James  R  Mann  make  20  or  25  years  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter As  you  know,  he  was  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House  at  that  time,  and  he  gave  the 
whole  history  of  the  method  of  procedure  In 
adopting  river  and  harbor  projects,  and 
showed  that  no  other  type  of  legislation  was 
so  thoroughly  guarded  and  protected  as  river 
and  harbor  legislation  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  people  making  these  charge:-  knew 
that  they  are  not  true;  they  are  deceiving  the 
people  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts 

Mr  RoDCirps  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
precedent  established  In  the  consideration  of 
the  Florida  ship  canal  and  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway,  considered  as  separate  projects,  and 
after  they  have  been  rejected  as  separate 
projects  they  are  put  Into  an  omnibus  bill, 
they  are  getting  away  with  it, 

Mr,  Smith  Not  entirely  It  is  still  In  the 
bin  as  a  separate  project,  but  It  will  come  up 
under  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Rodgers    It  is  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  put 

In  the  bill  before 

Mr  Smith  Any  Member  could  offer  an 
amendment  striking  out  that  project,  and  it 
can  be  voted  upon  .•separately.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  this  propaganda  is  entirely  mis- 
leading We  can  get  a  separate  vote  on  the 
St   Lawrence  project 

Mr  RoDCErvS  It  is  in  the  omnibus  bill,  but 
It  was  not  in  the  omnibus  bill  when  It  was 
put  In  before. 


M;  PiTTENGiR  The  St  Lawrence  project,  as 
such,  has  never  come  before  this  committee 
on  any  other  occasion  except  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  was  before  the  Senate  as  a  treaty 
proposition  That  project  has  as  much  right 
to  a  place  In  this  omnibus  bill  as  any  other 
Item  In  the  bill.  It  has  never  been  before 
this  committee  at  any  other  time  Ijefore  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr  Angell.  Every  President  has  recom- 
mended It  before. 


Oregon  .-Xmong  Leaders  in  Civilian 
Defense 


EXTENSION   OF   RE.M.*\RK.-? 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THF  ITOrSE  OF  REPRE.=EXTATIVES 


Monday.  September  22,  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM    THE    PORTLAND 

OREGON:  .\N 


M:  ANGELL  M:  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  note  Irom  a  news  item  appear- 
ing under  date  ©f  August  17.  1941,  from 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  during  the  session  of 
the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  that  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
stated  that  the  SUte  of  Oregon  is  among 
the  leaders  of  civilian  defense  in  the 
West.  I  have  recently  returned  from  my 
native  State  of  Oregon  and  had  occasion 
while  there  to  interview  many  leaders 
and  workers  having  to  do  with  our  na- 
tional-defense program,  and  am  happy 
to  confirm  from  information  received  on 
the  ground  the  statement  of  our  national 
Director  of  Civilian  Defense. 

The  people  of  Orecnn  aie  100  percent 
behind  our  program  to  m:^kf  America 
impreenable  and  to  leave  no  .>-tone  un- 
turned to  perfect  our  defense  at  the 
very  earliest  possible  date.  There  is 
unity  in  our  State  behind  the  admin- 
istration's effort  to  complete  our  defense 
propram  and  to  lend  all  aid  po.ssible  to 
Great  Britain. 

Lender  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  news 
item  to  which  I  refer: 

[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  August  18, 

1941; 

State   Lauded    By    LaGvardia — Oregon  s    De- 

iFNsF  Ei-fORTs  Approved 

Milwavkee  V^is  ,  August  17,— The  State  of 
Oregon  is  among  the  leaders  In  civilian  de- 
fense in  the  West.  Fiorello  H,  LaGuardia, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  told 
Joseph  K  Carson.  Jr  Inspector  general  of 
civil  defence  ar  Oregon  departmen"  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  and  Jerrold 
Owen,  Oregon  defense  coordinator,  at  a  con- 
ference In  this  city,  where  the  mayor  of  New 
York  was  a  speaker  on  the  program  of  the 
national  convention  of  the  Legion. 

LaGuardia  met  with  his  regional  chiefs  and 
also  conferred  with  numerous  heads  of  State 
civil-defense  grouj*. 

Charles  R  Page,  of  San  Francisco,  regional 
coordinator,  advised  LaGuardia  that  splendid 
progress  had  been  made  In  Oregon  In  Its  pre- 
paratory program  and  In  the  actual  training 
of  units  In  flrfi-aid.  fire  fighting,  police  tech- 
nique, and  air-raid  precautions. 


ORrCON  DELtr.ATES  CAUCUS 

To  Owen,  LaGuardia  expressed  hlmsrlf  ns 
well  pleased  with  the  cooperation  being  le- 
celvcd  by  his  office  from  Gov  Charles  A. 
Sprague.  State  director  of  civilian  defense,  and 
declared  that  the  growing  pains  inevitable  in 
the  sj^eedy  crganlzaticn  cf  so  vast  a  program 
fast  were  being  eliminated,  and  th.nt  there 
would  tx  no  occasion  in  the  future  for  lack  of 
liaison  between  the  national  office  and  State 
defense  councils 

A  final  caucus  of  Oregon  deU  gates  to  the 
American  Legion  convention  was  held 
Wednesday  night.  With  more  than  900  votes 
pledged  to  Lynn  Stambatigb,  cf  Fargo.  N. 
Dak.,  choice  of  Oregon  for  national  com- 
mander, his  election  Thursday  seems  assured, 
Ben  F.  Dorrls.  of  Springfield,  Oreg.,  is  ont-  of 
his  managers.  i 


Andrew  Furuseth 


FXTFNi^ION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  22   1941 


ADDRESb    BV     HON     RICHARD    J      WELCH. 
O?    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remaiks, 
the  followinc  Ls  an  addre.^s  made  by  me 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  munument  erected 
to  honor  the  memory  ( f  the  late  Andrew 
Puru.seth,    in    San    Francisco,    on    Labor 

Day,  September  1.  1941: 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  there  shu'd 
be  here  on  the  embarcadero  in  this  great  city 
of  San  Francl-sco  on  the  Pacific  Ocenr.  a  n  on- 
ument  tc  commemorate  the  memory  ct  the 
late  Andrew  FuiU'eth,  who  devoted  hg  life 
to  relieve  from  abject  slavery  the  toilers  of 
the  sea. 

To  dedicate  the  monunient  wcu'.d  be  ari 
empty  and  Idle  thing.  If  we  accompatiud  it 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  patr.otic  and 
humanitarian  principles  for  which  .^r.drew 
Furuseth  fought  for  to  the  very  la-t  M.my 
of  us  still  live  tc  tell  tlie  terrible  s'ory  of 
crimping,  shanghaiing,  the  sailor  bo.i:dinp- 
house  runners,  and  the  filthy  fo'castles  cf 
yej?teryears 

Andrew  Furuseth  w;-.-  born  In  Norway  In 
1854  and  died  In  Washington,  D  C  ,  m  1938 
He  went  to  .sea  at  a  very  early  age  and  s.u  ed 
successively  und*-:  :»,•  fl.nas  of  nearly  a  I  the 
maritime  iiiitioi.s  H^  came  to  thf  Uj.l'od 
States  In  1880  and  landed  m  San  Francisco, 
where  he  soon  became  a  (emiliar  figure  a^ing 
the  water  front,  starting  his  \ou£  uphill 
fight  here  tc  secure  better  li\ing  rc!,d;'.i'  ns 
and   freedom  for  seamen 

To  the  men  who  burked  the  gules  of  Cape 
Hatteras  or  cared  dread  typhoons  m  tlie  m id- 
Pacific,  the  name  of  Aiidrew  Furus  ru  ls 
honored  and  almost  sainted  I:.  W.^sl.n.g- 
ton  he  lived  in  one  small,  lncxp(;.-i\t  ro.  m 
and  patiently  fought  for  20  years  in  col- 
laboration With  the  late  Senator  La  FoUette 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Seamen  s  Art. 
which  finally  became  a  law  in  1915  It  was 
there  that  he  was  often  likened  to  Abriih  nn 
Lincoln,  who  freed  the  blsick  slaves  ;:,  thi- 
country,  even  as  Andrew  Furuseti;  w;i!-  in- 
strumental in  removlne  the  shack',' i^  tvi-.n 
the  white  slaves  of  the  si  ven  seas 

I  am  glad  to  be  home  and  to  be  accfTded 
the  privilege  of  partlc:patlng  In  the  ui. veil- 
ing  of   a   monument   e:f.t»d    by    the  sullcri 
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cf  the  Pacific  :r.  honor  ri  a  man  whc&r  h'  n- 


.piici:;..  a;.d  pt  r-evi  itnce  bicus^ht  'o 

ill  s'.a'..cii£  of 


c.-Ty, 

hira   the   rttpcct   l.1    p  >-ple  m 

life 

Lcri^  n:;iy  the  fetati;e  c!  Ai.drtw  Fiiruseth 
6ta:;d  as  ,i  -y:nb<_l  cf  patriotiMii  ai,d  siiicer.ty, 
to  be  fwlliv.ed  cut  alike  by  owners,  mas'eig, 
and  the  nin;  w*;u  man  our  merchant  ma:ine. 

'"SinipU-  l;i  greatness  through  the  yiars  yiuve 
i-t.x.d, 
Grr.-t   ::.  'a.^lt.-  ciono  In  stern  simiillcity, 
H:t'h  in  your  unswervii.g  record  f'  r  good — 
Oi  de\ction,  sacrlflct-,  integrity  " 


Merrily  We  Go  Boondoggling  Along 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  22,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  VALPARAISO  ( IND  ) 
VIDETTE-MESSENGER 


Mr.     WILLIAM     T      PHEIFFER.     Mr. 

Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record,  I  includt  the  fcllow- 
ing  editorial  from  the  August  14,  1941, 
issue  of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette- 
Messenger: 

WHAT  SACKITICES? 

One  treads  en  dangerous  ground  In  criticiz- 
ing projects  Involving  tt  t  cultural  pn^gress 
of  man  for  we  have  been  i<>ught  that  the  bet- 
ter and  happier  life  Is  possible  only  through 
fulfillment  of  our  estheti',-  and  spiritual  na- 
tures. Just  now,  however,  there  seems  to  be 
a  bigger  task  facing  Amcuca.  a  task  that  is 
going  to  uke  ull  the  prergy  and  worldly 
wealth  we  can  scrape  together  That,  our 
leaders  have  assured  us.  Is  the  situatlrn  we 
face.  We  must  meet  force  with  force,  if 
necessary  and  to  this  end  a  great  prepared- 
ness program  Is  now  under  way  No  one 
knows,  of  course,  how  great  our  sacrifices 
must  be  in  the  days  to  come.  But  Indica- 
tions are  that  life  in  this  country  may  well  be 
reduced  to  bare  essenta.^  before  the  issues 
of  war  and  peace  are  rinally  resolved.  So 
far  none  of  us  has  exptriei^.ced  any  great 
hardship  as  a  result  of  oui  defense  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  opposite  has  been 
true.  Many  of  us  have  fcund  life  mere  pleas- 
ant and  simple  by  vlrtup  of  Increased  wages 
which  have  enaoled  us  tc  enjoy  worldly  pos- 
sessions long  denied  because  cf  economic 
hardships.  In  o.her  word^  we  are  now  in  the 
mids-i  cf  a  bcom  and  th.  ughts  of  sacrifice  are 
farthest  froni  our  minds. 

But  w.irnmg.'-  have  been  sounaed  of  darker 
days  tc  come  We  think  of  this  darkness  In 
terms  of  our  pocketbouks  since  the  dollar,  as 
our  medium  of  exchari'e.  is  the  greatest 
symbol  cf  the  health  oi-r  national  life  15 
enjoying  We  have  locked  with  awe  upon 
the  enormous  national  Bu^^get  and  the  result- 
ant tax  biils,  greater  than  ever  in  history 
We  know  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  ahead  and 
we  ha\p  been  exhorted  t(  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  shocks  that  are  bound  to  ccme.  There 
have  been  pleas  that  m  view  of  the  terrific 
expenditure.s  marie  necesfpry  by  the  defent-e 
eflurt,  ctlier  nonessential  spending  be  cur- 
tailed In  all  forms  of  r.-iional  activity,  we 
have  been  told,  cutting  tc  the  bene  is  neces- 
sary These  are  net  no'mal  times  and  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  normal  functioning 


of  cur  economic  system.  In  the  light  cf  such 
cor.dmcr.s  a  recent  jpeech  in  the  Hcuse  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Wh-IIAm 
T  Pk£i>^fer,  a  New  Yrrk  Republican,  is  sig- 
nificant. It  reveals,  in  a  small  measure,  how 
pocrly  the  Government  itself  is  practicing 
wh.at  Its  administrators  h.nve  been  preachii:g. 

Rep-escntative  Pheiffilr  offered  for  the 
th  jUJh'-tiil  cciis.dcratK  n  of  nis  ccllengues 
three  projects  apprcer!  by  the  W  P  A. 
The  rir-t  wiis  n  mir-.r  il  $1903.927  and  here 
is  what  It  was  :cr  in  tht  words  of  the  Con- 
gre.'smnn : 

"Ihat  m.oney  .s  to  be  expended  tc  assist  In 
organizing  ai^.d  operating  library  services  fcr 
public  .ibiaric-  and  tc  arsist  public  museums. 
The  wi  rk  includes  creating,  restoring,  in- 
s.alii'.c.  and  controlling  museum  exhibits; 
tx'Pr.ciin^;  educp.tuiial  facilities  by  conduct- 
ing' research  work  in  Connection  with  the 
preparation  cf  exhibit.^  and  dioramas,  and 
a.'sistmg  in  the  care  and  prcpai;ation  of  ex- 
perimental plants  and  cultures,  preparing 
bibl.ccraphies  in  cciinec'.icn  with  n"lu^eum  ac- 
tivities   anr'  sc  forth  " 

Another  project,  approved  June  22.  1941.  ap- 
prcpriated  $367  942  "ti;  pi.';.a:e.  compute, 
tran'^cribo,  check,  and  rtprcciuce  a  series  of 
mathematical  tables  necessary  in  various 
branche.s  of  a.-trcncmy  mathematics,  Fhy.sics. 
and  engineering  "  A  thi'd,  involving  $374,- 
999  would  prov.de  fcr  inventories  of  books. 
pamphlets,  aiid  broadsic'es  printed  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territorial  possessions 
priiT  to  January  1    1E91 

The  total  represented  cy  these  three  proj- 
ects is  $2,646,868  and  it  represent.^  only  ran- 
dom example?  of  W  P  .\.  projects  m  a  aii.gle 
State.  Multiply  this  by  k  hundred  and  one 
gets  a  rough  idea  of  the  amount  of  money, 
all  of  which  must  be  paid  by  taxpayers 
already  facing  a  staggering  war  preparedness 
burden   that  is  going  mtc  ncndefense  coflers. 

Of  this  disclosure,  the  Congres.cman  from 
New  York  says,  "It  is  startling  [.roof  cf  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  jf  the  money  which  we 
apprcpriatetl  for  the  usf  of  the  Office  for 
Laiergency  Management  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  building  cf  an  uiiassailable  de- 
fense for  our  country  is  being  u.^ed  to  pay 
for  frlls  and  furbelows  that  have  net  the 
slightest    relation   to   nati»  nal    defense  " 

Americans  have  never  oeen  a  penny-pinch- 
ing people  Rather  they  have  been  guilty  of 
spendthrlf-  tendencies,  sometimes  to  their 
grave  detriment  N'ljw  ore  hears  little  Titl- 
CKsm  of  the  spending  necptsary  to  build  tanks 
and  guns  for  America  anc  the  announcement 
of  the  great  tax  m.easures  now  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress  has  been  greeted  with 
stirpnsingly  little  opposit.on  or  resentment. 
But  it  does  seem  that  taxpayers  have  some 
Justification  for  demandir  g  that  Washington 
go  easy  on  the  items  that  might  well  be  post- 
poned "for  the  duration."  First  things  should 
be  put  first. 


Butter  or  Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Scptemhcr  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     NEW     REPUBl  IC 
AND   REPLY   OF  WILLIAM   KIRSCH 


Mr,  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Spe-ker.  ur.d'^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.-  m  thf'  Record, 
I  include  the  lollowmg  tdiiorial  frcm  the 


New  Rcpubl'c  of  August  11.  1941.  and  re- 
ply thereto  by  William  Kirsch   principal 
statistician  of  the  Wisconsin  State  D'  - 
partment  of  Agriculture:  ■ 
[From  the  New  Republic  of  August  11.  1941 1 

BfTTER    OR   OLEO MARGARINE? 

A  lorg-fontinued  American  battle  flared 
up  In  Coijgress  the  ether  day — the  one  be- 
tween spokesmen  for  prcducers  cf  butter  and 
those  who*  are  friendly  to  manufacturers  cf 
oleomargallne.  The  ccca.<-1on  for  the  revival 
of  the  h^tcrlc  qviarrel  was  a  recent  radio 
broadcast  by  the  Consun  ers  Counsel  of  the 
Departraeat  of  Agriculture.  This  program 
told  the  AJmerlcan  p?ople  that  oleomaiginne 
Is  not  -^nljr  very  much  cheaper  than  butter, 
but  that  tt  is  an  Important  food  on  its  own 
account.  By  law.  butter  and  oiecmargaine 
are  both  required  to  be  at  least  80  percent  fat. 
are  equally  digestible  and  equally  rich  in 
fuel  value.  Under  the  new  standards  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  margarine  Is 
now  reinforced  with  vitamin  A  and  there- 
fore equal  to  butter  In  nutritive  content 

That  tile  Government  should  point  this 
out  caused  Representative  August  H  Andre- 
sen  a  mlia  case  of  hysterics      Representative 

Andresen  comes  frcm  a  dairy  State,  and 
naturally  wants  everybody  in  the  country  to 
eat  butter  despite  the  fact  that  we  don't  pro- 
duce enough  to  give  everyone  the  necessary 
quantity  for  health,  and  that  a  large  part 
Of  the  population  could  not  afTord  It  at  last 
year's  prices,  to  say  nothing  of  this  year's 
that  are  cme-thlrd  higher.  He  objected  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  radio  pro- 
gram told  the  U&tener  that  dairy  interests  In 
many  Staites  have  succeeded  In  Jamming 
through  cKutrageous  taxes  on  oleomargarine 
In  order  to  force  people  to  eat  butter  whether 
they  can  afford  It  or  not.  In  this  battle  we 
are  all  on  the  side  of  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  We  hope  It  will  contlrue  to 
speak  out  in  the  Interest  of  the  consuming 
public 


REPLY  TO  THE  EDITORIAL  WHICH    APPEARFL)   IN  THE 
NEW   REPUBLIC,   AUGUST    11.    194  1 

1.  The  radio  broadcast  of  the  Conrumers" 
Counsel  Dlv.sion  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  mentioned  In  your 
editorial  of  August  11,  1941.  failed  to  state 
that  even  fortified  oleomdrgarine  when  made 
of  vegetable  oils  does  not  contain  certain  fatty 
saturated  acids.  These  acids,  according  to 
Prof  C  A.  Elvehjem  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, one  of  the  outstanding  biochemists  in 
the  United  States,  are  important  to  growing 
individuals.  How  important  they  are  to  chil- 
dren Is  being  tested  now  Failure  to  mention 
this  constitutes  a  very  serious  and  funda- 
mental omission  from  the  point  of  view  of  tlie 
problem  d  food  standards. 

The  prunary  object  of  food  standardization 
and  government  regulation  of  standards  is  to 
give  the  ctnsuming  public  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  a  given  food  product  with  regard 
to  ingredients  contained  therein.  It  would 
not  do.  for  Instance,  to  say  that  In  case  a 
young  chjld  needs  certain  fatty  saturated 
acids  absetit  in  olecmargarlne  it  can  obtain 
them  fronl  other  foods.  If  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  an  Ingredient  absent  in  a  food  article, 
even  if  thf  problem  is  only  in  an  experimen- 
tal stage,  fiud  this  is  sanctioned  by  a  govern- 
ment agency,  then  the  way  is  open  to  similar 
encroachnjents  in  the  practice  of  food  stand- 
ardization with  regard  to  other  food  products. 

The  latest  available  figures  on  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  in 
the  Unltecl  States  show  that  for  the  year 
1939  therf  were  172.424,000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic vegetable  oils  That  means  a  total  of 
225.359. UOO  nounds  of  vegetable  oils  used 
On  the  oiOer  hand,  animal  fats  used  amount- 
ed to  onlj?  17,399  000  pounds  (Agricultural 
Statistics,  1940.  U  S  Dept.rtmeni  of  Agricul- 
ture). 

In  this  connection  let  me  point  cut  thai; 
the    claim,  of   the    nutritive    vaiue    ol   oleo- 
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margarine  as  c^mparec  with  butter  has  a 
peculiar  history 

.  As  early  as  1881,  Prcf.  C  F.  Chandler,  of 
the  department  of  chemistry.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, was  directed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York  City  "to  investigate  the  subject 
of  oleomargarine"  (W.  I  Mickle's  margarine 
legislation.  Journal  of  Farm  Economics.  Au- 
gust 1941). 

In  his  report  Professor  Chandler  said.  In 
parti 

"I  regard  It  (oleomargarine)  as  a  most 
valuable  article  of  foot  and  consider  It  en- 
tirely unexceptional  In  every  respect.  In  this 
opinion  I  am  supported  by  the  best  scientific 
authorities  in  the  country.  •  •  •  I  would 
further  say  that  this  question  is  one  en  which 
there  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  amoi'.g 
scientific  investigators  familiar  with  the 
chemistry  of  dairy  products  and  fats.  I  have 
never  S3en  a  statement  emanating  frcrh  any 
person  having  any  standing  among  scientific 
men  in  which  a  contrary  opinion  Is  ad- 
vanced." This  took  place  in  1881  Then, 
decades  later,  within  recent  years  came  the 
discovery  of  vitamins,  "the  agencies  in  our 
food  which,  although  they  exist  in  extremely 
minute   quantities — and   most  of  them   have 

been  identified  only  within  the  past  few 
years — are  absolutely  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  every  living  organism,  plant  and 
animal,  including  man  "  (Quoted  from  Bruce 
BUven's  article  in  the  August  18,  1941.  issue 
of  the  New  Republic  )  When  this  was  dis- 
covered, ancther  fact  was  also  discovered, 
namely,  that  oleomargarine  lacks  the  vita- 
mins essential  to  growth. 

Then  the  oleo  interests  got  out  frcm  under 
the  difficulty  by  fortifying  their  oleomarga- 
rine With  vitamins  and  claiming  that  oleo  is 
now  Just  as  gocd  as  butter  But  now  another 
fact  begins  to  loom  uncomfortably  over  the 
horizon,  namely,  that  the  vegetable  oils  even 
In  fortified  oleomargarine  lack  certain  ele- 
ments Irrportant  to  growth. 

The  comparatively  recent  research  with 
regard  to  vitamins  as  an  essential  factor  in 
nutrition,  and  the  absence  of  vitamins  in 
oleomaiganne  before  it  began  to  be  fortified 
shows  that  "the  scientific  investigators  (of 
1881 1  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of  dairy 
products  and  fats  "  were  not  as  familiar  with 
this  chemistry  as  they  thought,  and  it  also 
shows  that  the  science  cf  nutrition  is  not  a 
static  but  a  dynamic  subject,  and  that  there- 
fore it  Is  posslbl"  that  new  discoveries  will  be 
made  which  may  detect  some  other  deficiency 
In  oleomargarine  as  compared  with  butter. 
•So  why  not  rely  on  a  natural  product,  the 
usefulness  of  which  to  health  and  growth  was 
proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  hun- 
dreds cf  years  of  exper'ence. 

2  The  endorsement  by  the  editor  of  the 
New  Republic  of  the  crusade  conducted  in 
behalf  of  oleomargarine  Is  an  expression  of 
Ln  ultrareacticnary  economic  philosophy  for 
the  fcllowlng  reasons: 

It  sidesteps  the  question  of  monopoly  in 
food  distribution,  The  reason  for  the  high 
prices  of  food  products  lies  primarily  in 
certain  defects  of  our  system  cf  distribution, 
which  exact  a  tell  both  from  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  It  Is  true  that,  so  far  as 
butter  is  concerned,  the  farmer  receives  more 
(if  the  con'umers'  dollar  than  in  the  case  of 
many  other  food  products.  If,  however,  cer- 
tain delects  of  our  system  cf  food  distribu- 
tion were  eliminated,  the  average  consumer's 
budget  would  allow  for  an  ample  use  of  a 
healthy  natural  product,  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  advocate  the  use  of  a  synthetic  substi- 
tute which  still  lacks  in  elem.ents  important 
to  growth,  even  If  It  is  fortified  by  vitamins. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  splen- 
did work  which  Is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  cf  Justice  under  Thurman 
Arnold,  looking  towards  the  breaking  up  of 
monopolistic  practices  In  the  food  trade. 
Government  agencies  anxious  to  provide  the 


American  consumer  w.th  cheaper  food 
should.  In  my  opinion,  actively  cooperate 
With  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  in  its  efforts  to 
eliminate  certain  fundamental  defects  of  o'ur 
system  of  distribution. 

In  this  connection  let  me  state  that  I  am 
rather  astonished  that  the  New  Republic  has 
not  taken  this  stand  on  the  problem  of 
butter  versus  oleomargarine  in  view  of  Its 
well-known  progressive  economic  phUosophy. 
There  still  remains  the  pressing  question 
of  that  group  of  the  lowest-income  con- 
sumers who  cannot  afford  to  buy  butter. 
What  should  be  done  In  their  case  is  what  is 
being  done  with  many  families  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  milk  for  their  children  or  whose 
youngsters  have  to  be  provided  with  school 
lunches.  Let  a  public  agency,  the  Federal 
Government  for  Instance,  buy  butter  and 
dispense  it  to  the  children  of  these  families. 
This  would  certainly  be  Justified  by  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  as  conducive  to 
the  building  up  of  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
As  It  is  now.  the  plight  of  the  lowest  Income 
group  of  our  consumers  Is  used  to  spread  far 
and  wide  the  gospel  of  oleomargarine. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Oleomargarine  standards,  one  of  the  two  most 
powerful  dairy  distributing  and  processing 
concerns  is  getting  ready  to  spend  1275,000 
on  a  single  radio  program  to  advertise  its 
brand  of  oleomargarine.  The  Industry  is 
about  to  spend  $1,500,000  for  oleo  advertis- 
ing. With  the  help  of  modern  type  adver- 
tising, backed  by  financial  resources,  oleo- 
margarine will  eventually  replace  butter  to 
the  same  extent  that  process  cheese  has  re- 
placed natural  cheese. 

3.  The  reactionary  outlook  of  the  advocates 
of  oleomargarine  Is  further  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  such  advocacy  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  producers  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  oleo  interests,  and  that  it  renders 
more  expensive  the  already  burdensome  food- 
distnbution  system.  As  was  noted  above,  the 
farmer  receives  more  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
In  the  case  of  butter  than  in  the  case  cf 
many  ether  food  articles  The  cotton  and 
soybean  producers  receive  very  little  for  their 
product:  rather  a  large  part  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  goes  to  the  oleo  Interests. 

Proof  of  this  is  contained  In  the  following 
figures  furnished  by  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers'  Federation  According  to  the 
estimates  of  this  organization,  the  cash  in- 
come farmers  received  per  pound  for  the 
principal  fats  In  1940  was: 

Cents  per 
pottnd 

Butter 22  6 

Lard 5  2 

Vegetable  shortening 3   1 

Olecmargarlne 2.  5 

These  figures  show  that  farmers  receive  less 
money  per  pound  from  oleomargarine  than 
from  any  other  fat.  They  contradict  the 
claim  of  the  oleomargarine  Interests  who 
have  been  shouting  for  years  about  the  im- 
portance of  their  product  as  a  source  of  farm 
cash  income  and  who  have  been  stre.'slng 
particularly  the  income  farmers  receive  from 
cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  used  in  oleomar- 
garine 

4  This  leads  to  another  consideration 
which  brings  cut  prominently  the  reactionary 
economic  philosophy  underlying  the  crusade 
m  behalf  of  oleomargarine. 

The  substance  of  a  progressive  economic 
philosophy  lies  In  the  concept  of  the  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  between  farmers  and 
industrial  workers,  as  determined  by  their 
respective  purchasing  power.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  more  money  the  farmer  has.  the  higher 
will  be  his  demand  for  industrial  products 
and  vice  versa. 

There  are  In  the  United  States  over  750,000 
farmers  producing  milk  for  creamery  butter, 
besides  many  others  who  produce  butter  on 
the  farm  for  sale.     Creamery-butter  produc- 


tion in  the  Un.ted  States  for  19^9  .mictn.-cd 
to  1,782.000  OCK)  pounds;  butter  made  on  the 
farms  In  that  year  amounted  to  486.000  COO 
pounds.  There  Is  a  tremendous  purchasing 
power  embodied  In  t  e.^e  750.000  fHrnv  :-  If 
their  business  is  ruined,  there  will  !)■  ••-  :,er 
or  later,  repercussions  on  other  dairy  farmers. 
with  the  result  ihat  the  purchasing  power  of 
all  the  dairy  farmers  will  be  decreased  The 
consequent  decrease  In  demand  for  manufac- 
tu'  d  commodities  will  be  detrimental  to  cur 
working  industrial  population  M  Te.  vcr — 
and  this  is  important — the  purcha.«ing  pcwer 
of  the  dairy  farmer  is  higher  than  that  of 
farmers  engaged  In  ..lany  otJier  branches  of 
American  agriculture. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
farmer  producing  milk  for  butter  is  well  cff. 
On  the  contrary.  If  the  farmer  s  labor  is  taken 
Into  consideration,  butter  prices  as  well  as 
prices  of  other  farm  prcxlucts  are  continually 
below  cost  of  production  Ih  V»  isconsin  the 
prices  Jor  100  pounds  of  milk  that  went  Into 
butter  were  as  follows;  In  1935,  1123;  in 
1936,  $1.45;  In  1937,  fl.51;  in  1938.  $121;  in 
1939.  $1  13:  .In  1940  $1  31  Tl>e  cost  of  pro- 
dtiction  per  100  pounds  of  milk  during  this 
period  was  $172.  ilierelore.  if  his  labor  Is 
taken  into  consideration,  the  butter  farmer 
was  receiving  prices  below  cost  of  operation  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference  between  81  72  ai.d 
the  prices  for  the  respective  years,  and  tl.at 
in  the  admittedly  most  efficient  and  fv'ren~.'  st 
dairy  State  in  the  Union  Even  at  that  the 
1  urchasing  power  of  the  butter  farmer  is  nor- 
mally higher  than  that  of  the  cotton  grower 
or  soybean  grower,  and  his  potential  pur- 
chasing power,  provided  the  Industry  Is  not 
threatened  with  permanent  ruin.  Is  of  con- 
siderable significance  to  the  national 
economy. 

The  facts  and  figures  clt<:d  above  refer  to 
the  so-called  normal  times.  They  apply  to 
the  butter  Industry  and  the  dairy  mdu'-try 
in  general  during  the  entire  period  between 
1930  and  up  to  the  present  "boom"  period. 
What  Is  happening  .low  is  of  peculiar  Eignifl- 
cance  In  July  1940  Wisconsin  fanm  r;-  re- 
ceived $1.23  for  100  pounds  of  milk  that  wi  nt 
into  butter;  in  July  of  this  year  the.se  farnu  rs 
received  $1  67  In  July  1940  the  Wl.'-coirUn 
farmers  received  $1  21  for  100  pounds  of  m.ilk 
that  went  into  cheese;  In  July  1941  thev  re- 
ceived $1  82  for  such  milk  Thus  the  farmers 
whose  milk  goes  Into  cheese  received  in  July 
1941,  61  cents  more  for  100  pounds  of  n.ilk 
than  last  year;  while  the  farmers  whose  muk 
goes  Into  butter  received  only  44  cents  more 
than  last  year  Recent  Increases  in  retail 
prices  do  not  reflect  the  fluctuations  in  prices 
paid  to  farmers  It  Is  possible  that  advan- 
tage is  being  taken  of  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions connected  with  the  present  bocm. 
Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  approach 
the  problem  from  that  point  of  view  rather 
than  attempting  to  convince  the-  consumer 
to  go  over  to  a  lower  standard  by  substitut- 
ing a  synthetic  article  for  the  natural  product? 

It  Is  difficult  for  an  outsKJer  to  realize  the 
tremendous  purchasing  powx-r  that  is  potent 
In  that  most  diversified  of  our  agricultural 
industries — dairy  farming  Make  the  dairy 
farmer  prosperous  and  his  purchasing  power 
will  be  of  tremendous  significance  to  indus- 
try It  will  be  important  al.so  to  the  cotton 
producer  of  the  South  because  of  the  demand 
a  prosperotis  dairy  Industry  can  make  on 
southern  products  for  ingredients  needed  in 
the  feeding  of  cattle  and  ether  Items,  li  lie 
year  1934.  for  Instance,  Wisconsin  pain  86- 
396.340  for  cottonseed  oil.  and  $1.46J800  for 
cottonseed  meal  and  cake  This  was  boueht 
mostly  by  farmers  who  are  also  using  more 
and  more  cottonseed  oil.  All  this  b,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  money  spent  by  Wiscoiifcln  for 
'  cotton  goods,  which  in  'hat  year  amounted 
to  $23  832,000  Since  then  these  purch.n^f^s 
have  undoubtedly  been  On  the  mcr-  i.se. 
;  This  offsets  easily  the  Illusory  benefits  wmch 
j   the  Sjuih  would  get  from  scilmg  some  uf  its 
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prrxlucts  for  tlie  inanuf;irture  of  oleomarga- 
rine, illusory  bt^caufP  uf  iht-  fact  stated  above 
that,  the  actun.  c(.iti,?  pri.d'.icer  ;n  liie 
Scuth  k'ri.s  conduit  lably  lei-a  for  his  v^.  rk  tli.in 
thv  f a:  mt  r  v.\  xht  most  inipcrtant  dairy  State 
lli    tilt-    U1.:l.h      Wi.-C(.!i.-.;m 

For  this  very  rt-a.-c:i  the  con.surnpti^n  cf 
oleomareine  wi.l  r.ct  ix-  of  much  beruflt  to 
th';  at'iii!  '.v:,iki;.t;  cofi;!"i  f.irmer  The  ;ir.- 
p:ovinie:.t  ii;  h:-  tc  :'.omic  pcs;t;Gn  depends 
to  a  large  txteiit  upon  the  chmir.af.cn  cf 
rr.or.cpuhstic  practJCf.<  in  the  processing  ai.d 
m.irkftlng  of  nii-  pruduct,  and  cf  the  foice.- 
which  aJTect  adversely  the  city  cor.sumer's 
demand  ftir  h..^  rr(  p  a-s  well  a-  for  furm 
produr'^  m  z>  I'.eriil 

The  prt'.-p.r.  y  rf  the  dairy  li.du^try  wiv.rh 
builds  up  rh-'  >(,:!,  which  thr.  ugh  Its  m.i:.!- 
fcld  and  dnerslfiPd  fin'.rt!o:-.s  pr<  sents  the 
posslbll:*y  of  h;gh  purrhi'in?  p'  wer  for  In- 
dustrial products-,  will  be  a  prtent  farter  m 
fostert::g  our  naf.ci;al  'ccncmv  On  ^ht 
othf^r  hand,  tl.e  (jleomargarine  Indti^tiy  wl  h 
Its  lew  return.-  to  farmers  f(  r  'iheir  cl  arid 
vegetable  and  animal  fats,  and  v.-.-h  th*^  c^'n- 
Sfqucncf  cf  the  ruin  of  the  da;ry  indu'=try. 
wUi  be  a  factor  in  the  detencation  cf  our 
national  economy 

A.-  to  the  les^islation  dn-ecttd  ag:un?t  o'.eo- 
ira:gar;ne-  If'  me  state  this;  That  m  v;ew 
cf  the  powerful  financial  posit  uai  uf  the 
oleo  interests  and  the  indifTcrencc  exhibited 
by  certan:  G';-. eminent  authorities  toward 
the  pr^.b:em  cf  the  dairy  f.umer  as  eX'jm.pli- 
fled  by  the  recent  cleomargarint-  br  adca.-t. 
what  elst  c.,n  the  farmer  do  except  u.^e  the 
mcjt  acce^t;ble  weapon  at  hand  State  'm  b- 
laticn.    tc   protect    his   ■  .dUstry    fii.m    ru:n 

As  'r:  the  supply  situation  cold  -ti.-aee 
hcidings  (f  bu'ter  m  the  United  Siatci  on 
Autu-t  1  of  rh:,-  year  ami  unted  tc  178  ..:^6.l'Uj 
pcunas,  or  55,0C0C00  pounds  more  than  en 
the  same  da'e  last  vein,  and  41,000  OOC 
pounds  more  than  for  th^'  5-year  ave!aue 
1936  40  PilGUcioo  for  the  first  7  mont:  b 
of  th;.s  year  w.is  76  OCC.COC  prune's  h>,h--r 
tlian  for  the  c orrespondir.g  peritd  last  year. 
an  IncreTtt  of  6  5  percent  Production  of 
dairy  protiuct?  could  s'lll  be  Increased  T!::s 
w  uld  be  especially  true  if  tht  demand  and 
price  outl'^i  k  were  favorable  for  a  considera- 
ble len.g'  h  cf  time 

William  Kirsch 
P  iitcpal  Stfitiit.can. 
Wisconsin  Slate  Drpat merit  o/  Ag:  xuliurc. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GREEN  BAY    (WIS 
PRESS -GAZETTE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  und- r 
unanimous,  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  of  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  en- 
titled "The  American  Legion  and  the 
War."  It  IS  one  of  the  best  editorials 
that  I  ha\e  read  on  this  subject,  and  I 
have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  similarity  of  phrases  that  were  used 


130  years  ago  to  get  us  involved  in  for- 
e;en  war  to  these  that  are  being  used 
today  for  the  same  purpose. 

iFiom  the  Green  Bay  iW.i  i  Presi-Gazette  of 

3"p-t  mber    19.   1541  , 

THE    .^MESICA.N    LEGION    AND    THF    WAR 

A  man  arcus  s  hmisilf  ater  a  deep 
df 'iauch 

H;s  htad  thrcb.",  his  mu^cles  arhe  h^s 
lerves  are  rackfd  with  pam 

His  ju  igment  rf  heavy  indui -"^nce  in  alto- 
hol  at  that  m.omen'  is  ptrtec.  He  swears, 
"i  ever  again  " 

That  16  a  fair  statement  of  the  American 
Legion  meeting  seme  twenty-odd  years  ago 
wlien  It  i.dopied  a  policy  ot  p;  sed  to  American 
paitiC;pa'ion  m  Euroftari  conflicts  The 
p<.)licy  thus  f  jinied  hat  been  consistently 
mamtained  until  the  Mov.aukee  convention. 
That  policy  w  is  created  largely  by  the  efforts 
CI  m.en  who  were  ainj  nii  the  2.COO,000  in  the 
A  nericHn  Exptdit lonar .  Force  and  saw  service 
cai  I  le  bkxjdy  fttici.-  ot  Fiance  and  the  cold 
stretchis  of  n.^rther:.  Rust  a  To  these  men 
had  come  th-  great  opportunity  cf  studying 
the  European  situation  peisonally,  both  be- 
fore the  armistice  and  for  months  therealter. 
in  Fr  nee,  in  Germany  in  England  and  .n 
B«.  Igiun-  an  1  Itajv 

The  policy  ad-  p"ed  was  a  deliberate,  cool, 
and  sober  one  Wlien  it  was  adopted  the 
veterans  had  learntc'  how  empty  and  shallow 
were  tne  slogans  that  led  them  to  battle  how 
barren  v.as  the  v  ctory.  and  how  deceitful  had 
b-'en  much  of  the  "infrirn-.a'ion"  upon  which 
they  had  formuiate.;  their  convictions. 

The  revers."'  by  Legi;  n  delegates  of  this 
carefully  considered  program  furnishes  us 
Willi  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  peu(  le 
go  tc  war  They  forget  They  are  misled  On 
th-  hot  spur  of  the  moment  they  abandon  a 
L  -ui^e  of  .cnduct  that  11  their  'ef.ectlve  and 
c  r  =.dertd  il.cu.h  >  over  a  long  period  cf 
yoaii.  ard  wm:.  jd  ty  gr,m  experiences  at  the 
front,  have  Jhiwn  themi  tc  be  right, 

Supp  isiRg  rh.,r  yesteiday  was  1918,  could 
ynu  ever  get  the  American  Legion  to  talk 
ab'  ut  anotlur  American  Expeditionary  Force? 
And  .-uppoi^n.g  that  day  before  yesterday 
f  und  u.-  .-.t  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  c  ulc!  we  tvc:  fird  anyone  to  critic. ze 
Wajhmg-en.  JefTers.n.  cr  Madiscn  the  Pies- 
idents  who,  m  turn,  steered  away  from  the 
conflict  and  thu«  not  only  benefited  America 
but   Euri  pe   as   well? 

Today  America  is  b;;ck  m  1917  and  it  l.s 
tack  m  1810  Our  land*,  our  mountains,  cur 
rivers  are  'he  '^amr  DilTerent  people  walk 
the  cnr'-h  ou'  thtv  are  still  Americans.  The 
structures  that  have  b  en  erected  are  m(ire 
ntimerru«  but.  after  ail  they  are  but  man- 
rrade    .struc  urr.^ 

Ill  1810  p.~  wrli  a?  1917  w'  had  presented 
exactly  the  que^tKn  th-.t  C'n'rcnt=  us  to- 
day     We  even  us*  d   the  ?an.e   language 

Mr  Hoover  du^  un  the  rif  bates  of  the  earlier 
period  recenriy  tc  shi:  w  us  lirw  tw  n  it  was  to 
today  FiFher  Ame-«  a  Memi.er  f  Congress, 
and  wlio  » a."  only  prevt  ited  from  heading 
Harvard  Univt  r.sitv  bv  illness  was  the  leader 
for  participa-irn  He  }  r- p'  -^d  the  first 
American  Expeciiti  -nary  Forco  Here  arc 
s<  ir.e  f  f  the  phiF.ses  he  flune  at  the  jjeoplei 

"I  .Tin  -n  o  we  are  ab'  v  'c  be  =iibjugated 
by   Bonaparte 

"Let  no  man  in  Aineri-a  decieve  himself: 
If  Bmaparte  prevails  m  Europe  we  will  be 
hi-    vassals 

"We  shall  be  reriu.'ed  to  slavery 

'In  Crise  Europe  accept-  peace  and  chains 
we  of  the  United  S^^te*  ure  ripe  and  rotten 
for  servitude  and   tribu'e 

"Britain   fiahts  our   battles 

"One  single  hope  of  security  is  the  Biitish 
Navv 

Tf  Russia  IS  disarmed  how  Icne  will  it  be 
before  England  will  be  dene  for' 

"We  are  infatuated  en^  jth  to  think  Amer- 
ica IS  a  hiding  place  for  liberty  ' 


But  America  stocTl  firm.  Its  public  men 
resisted  the  intemperate  cup  offered  to  their 
lips. 

Englaqd  then,  as  now,  used  every  persua- 
sion, and  even  added  threats,  to  Induce  our 
participation  We  were  not  very  great  or 
strong  Tndeed,  we  were  small  and  weak. 
But  English  policy  has  always  been  built 
upon  se(turlng  help  of  every  sort  from  every 
corner  by  reason  of  every  argument  that  can 
be  produced 

It  was! a  blessing  to  Europe  that  we  stayed 
out.  For  finally  that  warlike  continent  ad- 
Justed  Iti  own  ills. 

And  ii  was. a  crime  against  Europe  when 
we  partlfipated  In  1917,  for  by  so  doing  we 
hatched  [the  rotten  eggs  of  fascism 

One  clj  the  singular  causes  of  war  has  been 
presentetp  to  the  people  by  the  about-face  of 
the  American  Legion  People  are  persuaded 
to  their  disadvantage  when  their  anger  Is 
up  at  apme  detestable  thing,  however  far 
away 

But  wiien  this  war  is  over  and  we  count 
cur  dead  and  appraise  the  devastation,  and 
on  the  Iprofit  side  see  nothing  but  zeros 
coupled  [With  the  sneers  of  those  we  fought 
to  save,  we  won't  mention  anything  about 
the  hunian  faults  that  got  us  into  it,  but 
we  will  IJegin  to  talk  about  the  cursed  muni- 
tion maters. 

There ;  will  be  those,  we  hope,  who  see 
clearly    0ncuph     to    understand     that    with 


leaders 
straight. 


ike    Jefferson    we    would    have   gone 


Mrs    Sara  Delano   Pooseve't 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  IRONWCOD  TIMES 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr  Speaker,  in  thfSe 
stirring  times  of  unrest  and  with  the 
world  oonditions  in  a  turmoil,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  know  that  real  Americans 
rally  in  a  neighborly  fashion  and  with  a 
true  setise  of  real  Christian  spirit.  It 
was  a  sljiock.  not  only  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  his  immediate  family  but  to  all 
Americans,  to  be  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  president's  mother  I  would  be 
truly  utigratetul  if  I  did  not  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion am  editorial  wTitten  by  Mr,  H.  O. 
Sonnesjfn,  editor  of  the  Iron  wood  Times, 
a  news0aper  published  in  my  home  town. 
It  showf  a  true  liberal  spirit: 

I  appreciate  the  perml.ssion  of  this 
Congi-e3s  in  granting  unanimous  consent 
to  inseft  in  the  Concressionml  Record 
the  follbwing  editorial: 

In  conamon  with  other  Americans,  the  Iron- 
wood  Tiijies  Joins  the  Nation  in  mourning  the 
death  oi  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo3e- 
velt  s  mother,  Mrs    Sara  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  Hoosevtlt  died  at  the  family  home  in 
Hyde  Palrk  Sunday.  Her  death  was  due  to 
her   advanced  age. 

Mrs.  ttooscveit's  death  postponed  the  im- 
portant radio  address  which  President  Roose- 
velt was  scheduled  to  have  made  last  Mon- 
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day  The  address  will  be  delivered  Thursday 
Eight. 

The  death  of  the  President's  mother  brings 
sorrow  to  every  son  and  daughter  In  America. 
All  reports  indicate  she  was  a  wonderful 
mother.  The  success  attained  by  her  son 
was  slightly  greater  than  that  attained  by 
some  of  the  sons  of  other  mothers  in  this 
Nation. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  took  that  honor  as  a  typical 
American  There  can  be  no  denying  that 
she.  in  the  same  manner  as  other  mothers 
would  have  been,  was  proud  of  "My  son.  the 
President  " 

Yet  the  honors  bestowed  on  her  son  did  not 
affect  Mrs  Roosevelt.  Her  old  friends  re- 
mained her  friends  until  her  death  last  Sun- 
day. She  lived  her  own  life.  That  Is  the 
way  of  America. 

The  Nation  In  Its  grief  finds  comfort  In 
the  thought  death  was  kind  to  her  In  that 
she  was  not  forced  to  suffer,  but  slept  peace- 
fully away. 

The  United  States  of  America  salutes  its 
Commander  in  Chief  ir  his  day  of  sorrow, 
and  as  one  nation  says  "You  have  our  sym- 
pathies. Skipper  Is  there  anything  we  can 
do.  neighbor?" 


New    United    States    Bureau    Created    To 
Lead  "War  of  Words" 


extkx.^xjn  of  rem.xrks 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

f 'f     N!l'    }■  ■   .  \N' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEitN  I  AlIVES 


Monday.  September  22,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  TT?E  WAS'HINGTON  TIMES- 
HEHALD 


Mr.  MICHENEH  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  received  .nqutries  from 
constituents  as  tc  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  Col.  William  J.  Donovan,  re- 
cently appointed  Coordinator  of  Infor- 
mation by  President  Roosever. 

The  W.i  l-.,r,Lr(  n  pitss  advises  the 
country  that  at  ei^i-t  35,000  additional 
p)ersons  are  to  be  brought  to  Washington 
during  the  coming  year  to  work  in  the 
war  program — this  in  addition  to  the 
many  thousands  who  have  been  brought 
to  Washington  during  the  last  2  years  to 
work  in  national-defense  activities. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  not  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Washington  to 
realize  just  what  is  going  on  here  so  far 
as  preparation  for  war  is  concerned. 
Many  new  bureaus,  commissions,  and 
agencies  have  recently  been  created  and 
everyone  of  these  activities  requires 
personnel.  For  instance,  when  Colonel 
Donovan  was  appointed  Coordinator  of 
Information,  no  thought  was  given  by  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  a  bureau  would  be 
created  and  additional  persons  employed 
by  the  Government.  When  it  is  known 
that  Colonel  Donovan  already  has  a  staff 
of  more  than  180  persons,  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  started,  one  can  under- 
stand how  these  bureaus  grow  and  how 
a  large  number  of  Federal  employees  find 
th'  :r  way  to  the  National  Capital. 


Tlie  Times-H.Tald  of  Washington,  In 
its  issue  of  September  20  194l.  carried 
an  article  by  the  wTitor,  Guy  Richard?, 
which  contains  much  interesting  and  ac- 
curate information  concerning  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Information.  Therefore,  pur- 
"suant  to  permission  granted  to  me,  I 
quote  that  article  which  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  19411 

C.  O.  I.,  the  mysterious  new  bureau  of 
Coordinator  cf  Information,  Col.  William  J. 
"Wild  Bill"  EKDiiovan.  completed  a  6-wetk 
preparation  period  yesterday  and  emerged 
for  the  first  time  from  the  fogs  of  rumor  that 
have  tagged  it  all  the  way  from  a  Yankee 
gestajK)  to  an  international  spy  service. 

Its  neither.  There  are  no  secret  police 
In  C.  O.  I  ~:  d  no  network  of  espionage 
agents 

TO  SPEED   DECISIONS 

According  to  the  operating  plans  which 
were  learned  yesterday.  C  O.  I  stands  re- 
vealed as  a  tonic  for  the  Government  bia'n, 
a  mixture  of  hypo  and  highball  for  quicken- 
ing the  reflif  xes  of  a  dozen  departments  that 
sometimes  for  weeks  haven't  known  what 
the  others  knew  about  mighty  atoms  of  in- 
formation that  later  spread  into  wars,  insur- 
rections, and  triple  alliances. 

Every  day  C.  O  I  will  tell  the  executive 
brain  centers  in  Washington  everything  con- 
sidered important  by  the  other  brain  centers. 
Where  a  new  development  calls  for  instant 
action,  C.  O  I  will  provide  the  means  for 
iixstant  response — over  the  air  waves  or 
through  the  State  Department.  F  B  I  .  Army, 
Navy.  Maritime  Commission,  police,  and  vari- 
ous Intelligence  services 

Six  short-wave  radio  listening  posts  spread- 
ing from  coast  to  coast;  a  newsroom  at  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City;  and  a  head- 
quarters here  In  the  marble-lined  Afxx 
Building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  comprise 
the  physical  weapons  with  which  CO  I  is 
now  ready  to  swing  Into  action 

EKUDirr  ST'TT 

But  the  mental  weapons  are  the  most  for- 
midable. They  consist  of  a  staff  of  more 
than  180  scholars,  linguists,  economists, 
broadcasters,  newspapermen,  and  military, 
naval,  marine,  and  aeronautical  experts,  and 
their  secretaries. 

The  Inflow  of  Information  streams  Into  the 
Apex  Building  headquarters  from  the  radio 
listening  posts  and  from  the  confidential  files 
of  the  Government  departments  It  Is  car- 
ried by  special  messengers  It  must  be  ac- 
counted for  day  and  night.  Because  of  this 
heavy  concentration  of  secret  data  In  the 
building,  no  one  Is  admitted  until  they  have 
first  obtained  a  badge  from  a  C  O  I  author- 
ity All  the  corridors  of  the  building  are 
flanked  by  guards  No  one,  without  a  badge, 
is  allowed  to  walk  out  of  any  door  or  move  a 
foot  down  the  corridors. 

The  Job  of  the  staff  is  to  prepare  full-sized 
pictures  from  the  fragments  of  paint  and  can- 
vas that  come  in.  The  completed  pictures 
are  rushed  to  all  departments,  the  fragments 
returned  to  the  department  that  sent  them 
in 

BREVITY  STRESSED 

The  pictures  prepared  by  C  O  I  may  take 
the  form  of  written  reports  or  graphs  alone 
or  pictures  with  tabloid  captions  Colonel 
Donovan  has  tried  to  imbue  his  staff  with 
his  own  passion  for  combining  brevity  and 
comprehensiveness. 

"Remember  the  weariness  that  comes  from 
reading  long,  windy,  typewritten  pages."  he 
has  repeatedly  told  his  subordinates.  "Pic- 
ture it   condense  it,  sum  it  up  " 

The  genesis  of  C  O  I.,  it  was  learned  re- 
liably yesterday,  sprang  from  Donovan's  long 
belief    in    the    importance    of    psychological 


n-i.'-.**trs  and  tr;v:al  irritations  In  shRplng  the 
fitTii-.:-  of  nations  In  C  O  I  IX-novan  has 
prijared  to  make  a  pa;nsthk;:.g  ob-^^trvation 
'-■'.  'I'.ese  factors  :n  ether  r.atiin.e  of  the  world 
through  a  24-hour-a-day  study  at.d  simul- 
taneously has  planned  tc  ccrrtct  wl.at  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  three  major  weaknessis  C. 
past  American  gcvcrnmental   maclnr.ery: 

1.  The  tendency  of  departments  t.i  collect 
volumes  of  spec:n!:7ic;  inf-rinaticn  witlicut 
synthesizing  it  f  r  •!.'  bti.if/,  of  other  de- 
partments. 

ANSWERING     THE     N.^ZIS 

2.  Their  tendency  to  find  cut  too  late  what 
should  be  acted  on  Instantly 

S  Their  tendency  to  be  unabk  tc  respond 
effectively  in  the  modern  war  of  words 

From  now  on.  for  example,  if  a  broadca'-ter 
In  Nazi-run  Bucharest  makes  a  striking  state- 
ment at  4:30  am.  New  York  time,  wh:c!i  re- 
quires an  American  rebuttal.  C  O  I  Is 
equipped  to  have  that  rebuttal  delivered  the 
same  day  by  an  American  broadcaster.  That 
Is  Just  one  of  a  hundred  lines  of  action  luw 
ready 

The  58-year-old  colonel  has  abandoned  h;s 
Wall  Street  law  practice  to  boss  C  O  I.  on  an 
unsalaried  basis  A  World  War  hero,  Dono- 
van has  since  made  a  specialty  of  armies, 
visiting  the  battles  in  Ethiopia  Span-,  and 
Europe  as  one  followed  the  other  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  army  i.'  rniy 
the  result  of  a  philasophy  and  to  fatl.om 
one,  you  have  to  fathom  the  other 

NEWSPAPERMEN    ASSXST.'kNTS 

On  his  return  from  his  world-wide  Junket 
last  March,  the  Presidential  advi.sf  rs  had  him 
slated  for  heading  up  a  super  F  B  I  with 
the  problem  of  natjona;  morale  th.ruwn  in. 
He  held  out  for  the  type  af  outfit  he  is  now 
running — and  he  got  it 

Among  his  assistants  arc  Robert  E  Sher- 
wood, playwright,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office:  Nelstm  P  Poynter,  editor 
of  the  St  Petersburg  (Fla  i  Times:  Dr  James 
P.  Baxter,  president  ■  ■:  Williams  Ctillege,  who 
is  cn  leave  to  head  C  O  Is  research  depart- 
ment: Irving  Pflamin  radio  ccm.mis.-icner; 
and  Wallace  Deuel,  Edmund  Taylor,  and  Law- 
rence Beller.  all  forn-,er  newspapermen 

PEARSON    rf\ea:..'=    r:  ash    o\-ef    propaganda 

POLICY 

Details  of  the  three-cornered  fisht  between 
Col.  William  Donovan,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Rockefeller  office  was  revealed  last 
night  by  Leon  Pearson,  newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  columnist,  m  his  regular 
weekly    broadcast    over    stancn    WOL 

The  fight  concerned  which  office  would  have 
control  over  dissemination  of  prnpaganda  fcr 
foreign  consumption  tc  offset  the  propaganda 
of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Secret  con/rtcnce 

First  concrete  evidence  of  Colnnrl  Dono- 
van's plans  to  control  United  State.--  prrpa- 
ganda  came,  Pearson  said,  when  the  Ccx  rdi- 
nator  of  Information  sunmoned  the  short- 
wave broadcasters  to  Washington  fur  a  .^(cret 
conference. 

Donovan  explained  his  plan  to  them  and 
asked  not  only  for  full  cooperation  but 
expansion  of  their  facilities.  The  plan,  he 
said,  is  to  counteract  Nazi  pr^'pagimda  by 
putting  out  United  States  propaganda  to  the 
contrary  effect  and  doing  it  right  away 

Pearson  added  that  seme  people  m  the  Gov- 
ernment are  worried  about  it 

"They  point  out  that  if  Cclonel  Donovan 
sends  out  his  replies  so  '■ncn  he  puts  himself 
in  the  position  of  shaping  the  p  l:cy  of  the 
United  States  single-handedly  He  doesn't 
want  to  wait  for  consultation  with  the  White 
Hou.se  or  the  State  Department  Hi  w:ints  to 
get  his  answer  out  right  away  Th;'  means 
that  Colonel  Donovan  and  his  brilliant  as- 
sistants in  the  C  O  I.  will  have  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  Uni'ec  State'  p-licy  \m." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KECOliD 


Donoi-an  lost  ont 

The  clash  befween  Donovan's  cCBce,  the 
State  Dt-partnnent,  and  the  Rockefeller  office, 
Pearson  continued,  began  when  the  Cccrdl- 
nator  said  hu  office  vtould  take  over  short- 
wave broadcasting  to  South  America. 

Heretofore  the  State  Department,  cooper- 
ating with  the  Rockefeller  office,  had  been 
covering  the  .tield  by  short  wave,  and  flatly 
refu.«ed  to  silence  l*s  short-wave  activities 
whf-n  a  "certain  gentleman  in  the  Donovan 
office  called  the  State  Departmient  and  said 
they  wiTe  takin»  over."  Pearson  said 

"The  State  Department  declined  to  be  si- 
lenced, however,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
President  himself  had  designated  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  their  fteld,  and  they  didn't  Intend  to 
retreat  In  the  end  it  was  the  Donovan  boys 
who  retreated  " 


Catholics  and  the  Nazis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  September  22.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    PROFESSOR    MAYNARD 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Prof.  Theodore  Maynard,  one  of 
America's  most  erudite  writers  on  Cath- 
olic themes.  In  this  article,  which  ap- 
pears In  the  October  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mercury,  Professor  Maynard  ana- 
lyzes the  activities  of  certain  noisy  pro- 
Nazi  agitators  among  Catholics  and  un- 
dertakes to  point  out  the  correct  position 
of  American  Catholics  in  regard  to  the 
Nazi  menace 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Mercury  of  October 
1941] 

Catholics  and  the  Nazis 

( By  Theodore  Maynard ) 

I  write  as  an  American  Catholic.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  have  any  ccmmissu  n 
to  speak  for  those  of  my  faith;  they  are 
divided  on  the  political  isaues  of  this  war 
My  purpose  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  factors 
which  may  account  for  that  division.  There 
I  may  be  challenged  and  there  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  I  challenge  any- 
one to  prove  me  wrung  in  my  statement  of 
principles. 

Tlie  impres.-ion  prevails  in  certain  circles 
In  this  ccun';ry  that  the  Catholic  Church 
synipathizes  with  fascism.  Such  an  impres- 
sion IS  no  dojbt  partly  due  to  the  circum- 
stance tl:iat  Rume  is  t^.e  center  of  botii 
Italian  fascism  and  Catholicism.  The  im- 
pression may  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
support  given  by  many  (though  by  no  means 
all  I  Catholics  here  and  abroad  to  France  in 
the  Spanish  war.  It  Is  further  confirmed 
for  some  minds  by  the  tinge  of  anti-Semitism 
found  in  Father  Coughlins  utterances. 

Nevertheless,  these  impressions  t-.e  errcne- 
ous  While  there  are  Catholics  who,  lik.  other 
people,  appear  eccentric  or  stupid  or  Incon- 
sistent or  Ulog:icai,  and  -.hough  they  may  be 
(again   like  otaer  people)    swayed  unduly  by 


personal  or  political  or  nationalistic  passicr.s. 
they  do  not  represent  the  mind  •  i  the  church. 
Fascist  Catholics  are  far  mi  re  often  tc  be 
fi.uiid  m  i-urupe  than  m  America,  H;:ltr  bus 
his  lifle  group  of  Catholic  ■  tcogcs.  Eut  tfa- 
Belgian  Rex.sts  are  refused  the  acrani'  nts 
wh?n  they  appear  in  unifcrm.  and  similar 
ecclesiastical  action  is  taker  in  Holland  In 
any  case  thty  are  only  a  hardful  Thv  Euro- 
pean Catholic  view  was  ex  tressed  by  Mon- 
=  ignor  Jan  Sramek.  a  Czert,  r*-fMePC.  in  the 
Loiidcn  Tablet: 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  very  existence  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  C  tthcUc 
In  the  whole  world,  whatever  nation  he  be- 
longs to,  to  realize  that  nowadays  'here  is  no 
such  thing  as  neu'rali'y.  All  Cathrli.'s  must 
participate  in  th'-  fieht  for  the  preservation  of 
Christian  morals  Th°  chief  task  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  undertaken  once  the  battle  is 
wen,  Is  The  building  up  cl  a  lasting  peace 
based  en  Chri.stian  principles  and  the  real 
ideology  of  European  civiliza'n  n,  national 
freedrm.   and  economic   Justice' 

Hitler  recognizrs  clearly,  a^  d  es  the  ch'irrh. 
that  Catholicism  and  totalitariai.ism  re  ab- 
solutely irreconcilable  Arrerican  Catholics, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  a  so  r  cognize  this 
fact  The  only  real  disaereeinent  among  them 
is  ever  what  measures  may  be  pclltlcally  ex- 
pedient and  strateglcallv  ac:vi5able  Though 
this  disagreement  is  profound  and  often  bit- 
ter, there  is.  as  there  must  always  be.  una- 
nimity in  opposition  to  naz:-ism 

The  antagonism  between  communism  ar.d 
Catholicism  is  too  well  known  to  need  further 
discussion  here  It  might,  however  be 
ptiinted  cut  that  the  church  never  Issues 
a  "blanket"  condemnation:  only  specific 
propositions  are  dealt  witl  Consequently, 
the  church  must  condemn  ihe  avcw,:'d  God- 
lessness  and  ma*eriaU.':m  of  l>olshevisTi,  but  it 
must  equally  reprr^bate  the  unavrv  ed  Gcd- 
lessness  and  m.aterlalism  sc  often  prevalent 
amcna  the  defenders  of  capitalism  and  It  Is 
far  from  completely  identifyinu  the  rights  of 
property  with  cur  present  economic  system 
Even  under  pre:;ent  conditicns,  the  Hcly  See 
has  several  times  attempted  to  arranee  a  con- 
cordat, a  mcdus  vivendi,  w.th  the  Kremlin, 
as  it  has  made  concordats  with  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  and  Frai^.cc.  For  the  church  is  al- 
ways ready  to  make  what  t?rm?  it  can  with 
any  governm.ent.  It  is  not  committed  to  this 
or  that  particular  political  mode,  thou^ih 
modern  democracy  (which  is  derived  from 
scholastic  philosophy)  appears  tc  be  the  sys- 
tem most  consonant  with  its  own  coiistitu- 
tlon  and  the  one  under  whith  it  enjoys  most 
freedom  of  action 

The  mode  of  operating  uiider  concorda*s 
therefore  does  not  imply  any  approval  of  the 
political  system  with  which  the  concordat  Is 
made  It  is  merely  the  bes . — scme'imes  the 
only — method  possible  In  certain  circum- 
stances This  li  true  of  Ita.y.  Germanv.  ar.d 
the  recent  arr.ingement  with  Spam  But  the 
church  has  no  illusions — it  knows  that  the 
Concordat  will  be  observed  only  insofar  as 
it  -^uits  the  convenience  of  the  state  It  also 
knows  that  a  concordat  is  tetter  than  noth- 
ing: at  least  for  a  time  it  m;  y  resul'  in  f>eace 
and  a  measure  cf  ecc!esiast:cal  freedom.  In 
no  sense  is  it  an  alliance  with  the  state  or  an 
imprimatur  upon  its  ideciocy 

The  policy  of  the  church  is  decided  by 
one  man,  the  Pope,  though  cf  course  he 
works  in  consultation  with  his  advisers.  No 
infallibility  attaches  to  his  pDlitioal  decisions, 
which  m.ay  be  rever.-ed  bj  his  successors. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  practical  necessity,  his 
policy  has  to  be  accfp-ed  b;  loyal  Catholics. 
Siill  m.ore — and  in  th.s  cas<'  as  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity — the  pr;no;pies  he  lays 
down  have  to  be  accepted  With  regard  to 
nazi-isra  and  fascism  (as  well  as  bol>hev:sm). 
the  reigning  Pope  and  his  3rcdeccs?rr  have 
spoken  m  unequivocal  laiigi.^ge.  I  !>  v  have 
made  working  arr,.tngements  with  t  .tal.tcinan 
governments  for  the  safeguaiding  of  Catholic 


Interests  At  the  same  time,  they  h  ive  made 
It  plain  that  It  is  Impossible  to  reconcile 
totalitariadlsm  with  Catholicism 

Plus  XII  took  his  stand  on  the  matter  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  war  In  the 
only  encyclical  he  has  yet  Issued  titled  "The 
Function  of  he  State  in  the  Modem  World," 
he  decried  the  kind  of  civil  authority  which 
"puts  itsell  In  the  place  of  the  Almighty  and 
elevates  thie  state  or  group  into  the  last  i  nd 
of  life,  th*  supreme  criterion  of  the  moral 
and  Juridical  order,  and  therefore  fcrb;ds 
every  appeel  to  the  principles  of  natural  rea- 
son and  of  the  Christian  conscience."  He 
went  on  tt  declare  that  the  success  c  such 
systems  ccjuld  be  only  material  and  transi- 
tory, and  he  added:  "To  consider  the  state 
as  something  ultimate  to  which  everything 
else  should  be  subordinated  and  directed. 
cannot  fall  to  harm  the  true  and  lasting 
prosperity  cf  nations." 

Mussolini  has  been  willing  to  suffer  the 
church  In  order  not  to  increase  his  dlfflcul- 
tles.  as  Frinco  Is  now  trying  to  use  It  for  his 
own  ends  But  Hitler,  like  Stalin,  looks  upon 
It  as  the  e»emy  to  be  destroyed  If  Hitler  has 
been  a  shade  less  murderous  than  Stalin,  his 
methods  a^e  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  more 
successful  because  the  Nazi  program  callt  for 
the  eradidition  of  Christianity  by  a  ^recess 
of  educatlcn  which  is  intended  to  cha.  ge  the 
shape  of  man's  mind.  If  Hitler  triumphs. 
Christianity  will  virtually  disappear  in 
Europe  by  degrees. 

Hitler  would,  of  courm,  welcome  the  co- 
operation of  the  church,  on  his  own  terms. 
That  is.  hie  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
Catholic  organlzaticn — for  which,  as  an  or- 
ganization!, he  has  often  expressed  the  hleh- 
est  regard— put  at  his  disposal.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded In  deluding  a  small  minority,  but 
even  In  Germany  the  Catholic  body  as  a 
whole  has  stood  out  against  him.  A  year 
ago  he  produced  what  purported  to  be  a  pro- 
nouncement of  the  German  hierarchy  In  his 
favor.  Poesibly  his  doctoring  of  docum.ents 
succeeded  in  hoodwinking  some  people, 
though  it  was  conclusively  shewn,  both  by 
the  Romam  authorities  and  by  the  secular 
news  agenKJies,  that  Dr.  Goebbels'  manipula- 
tion of  this  matter  amounted  to  forgery. 

The  trut  attitude  of  the  German  hierarchy 
was  expressed  this  spring  by  Archbishop 
Groeber  of  Friburg,  In  a  pastoral  printed  in 
the  OsserVatcre  Romano,  In  which  h£  de- 
scribed tUe  present  situation  In  the  Reich 
as  going  "beyond  the  religious  ruin  of  the 
sixteenth  century."  As  a  good  German  he 
protested: '"Not  only  Is  our  faith  belittled 
as  a  thlry?  of  the  past  but  we  are  rebuked  as 
tielng  anti-German.  •  •  •  It  Is  now  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  future  of  the  people 
is  being  built  on  an  anti-Christian  founda- 
tion." 

The  facts  are  that,  despite  the  concordat, 
everything  possible  Is  done  to  make  the  prac- 
tice of  Ctthollclsm  as  dlflScult  as  possible. 
Mass  is  permitted  at  hours  allowed  by  the 
Gestapo,  when  Its  attendance  is  Inconvenient 
for  all  and  out  of  the  question  for  many. 
Sermons  are  censored:  But  worst  of  all.  the 
religious  Orders  suffer  wholesale  suppression, 
the  monasteries  and  convents  are  iften  taken 
over  for  the  use  of  the  secret  police  and 
Catholic  srhools  and  youth  organizations  are 
verboten.  Instead,  the  young  are  indoc- 
trinated Oram  childhood  In  the  pagan  Ger- 
man myth.  Already,  perhaps,  the  greater 
part  of  ycung  men  and  women  are  lost  to 
I  the  church  because  of  this  propaganda  It 
I  might  almost  be  said  that  the  only  ones  able 
to  resist  It  are  those  of  mature  mind  and 
the  little  children  still  too  small  to  be 
'  clutched  ^y  the  Nazi  machine  who  are  some- 
•    times  taufht  in  secret  by  their  parents 

What    has    happened    In    Poland    seems    to 

have   surpassed    the   imagination   for   horror. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  to  British  propaganda 

I   for  this;  it  was  Cardinal  Hlond  who  gave  out 

I   the  facts   about  ^wholesale   massacre   and   of 
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clerics  In  concentration  camps  being  obliged 
to  clean  the  latrines,  and  cf  bishops  forced  to 
sweep  the  streets  in  front  of  their  own  cathe- 
drals But  nobody  Is  alkwed  Into  Poland  to 
see  what  Is  going  on.  Even  the  Papal  Nuncio 
has  been  excluded 

n 
Hitler  and  his  Italian  gaulelter  have  given 
the  world  a  rosy  picture  It  was  announced 
that  the  Holy  See  had  recognized  the  new 
Croation  government,  though  nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  The  new  puppet  king  was 
received  belore  and  not  after  his  appointment 
and  the  murderous  Dr.  Pavellch  was  given  an 
audience,  which  could  not  be  refused,  as  a  pri- 
vate person  instead  of  premier.  The  so-called 
apostolic  delegate  ha.s  no  diplomatic  status. 
He  Is  an  "apostolic  visiter."  with  functions 
limited  to  that  of  an  observer  for  the  Holy  See. 
D:fTicult  at  the  Pope's  position  has  been  In 
Rome,  he  has  been  careful  to  guard  against 
even  the  p.pp)e;'.rance  of  recognizing  the  con- 
quests of  Hitler  The  Nazis  find  it  Inadvis- 
able to  direct  their  rage  openly  against  the 
Pope,  so  they  turn,  it  without  restraint 
against  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

We  come  arctind  again  to  the  Nazi  con- 
cept cf  peace  with  the  church — or,  for  that 
matter,  of  pence  with  any  nation.  It  Is  the 
peace  In  which  the  l|lon  lies  down  with  the 
lamb,  with  the  lamb  inside  the  lion.  Even 
while  trjing  to  extract  a  momentary  advan- 
tage by  minor  concessions  to  such  little 
Fascist  groups  so  focllsh  as  tc  trust  him. 
Hitler  has  no  illusions  at  all  as  to  the  Ir- 
reconcilable nature  pf  Cahollclsm  and  his 
own  ideas.  The  mortient  these  groups  have 
served  their  purpose-)— In  which  so  far  they 
have  been  of  very  slight  and  constantly 
diminishing  use — the  Nazis  Intend  to  ab- 
sorb them  into  an  absolute  uniformity  with 
their  own  system.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
While  the  church  exists,  the  triumph  of 
totalitarianism  remains  Incomplete.  More 
surely  than  any  other  of  national  socialism  s 
Intended  victims.  Catholicism  can  never  be 
national  socialism's  agent 

It  might  even  be  argued  that  Hltlerism  is 
8  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  church  than 
Stalinism.  Only  by  a  historical  accident  or 
series  of  accidents  is  irreliglon  tied  to  bol- 
shevlsm.  and  It  may  conceivably  be  dis- 
carded in  time  On  the  other  hand,  na- 
tional stxrlallsm  Is  inextricably  rooted  In  the 
myth  of  the  sacred  German  blood,  which  has 
created  a  new  religion  that  Is  perhaps  all  the 
more  prjwerful  because  It  is  so  preposterous. 
No  kind  of  ascent  Is  po6.sible  under  the  Nazi 
system.  You  are  either  an  Aryan  or  you  are 
not.  and  all  the  lesser  breeds  without  the 
law  are  disdained  in  varying  degrees  Hitler 
starts  with  a  comprehensive  denial  of  human 
equality.  As  there  Is  only  an  Aryan  God. 
who  Is  no  more  than  a  concept  of  composite 
Germanity.  there  can  be  no  universal  father- 
hood cf  God  any  more  than  there  can  be  any 
brotherhood  of  man.  To  say  that  God  does 
not  exist,  as  the  Bolshevists  do.  is  bad  enoxigh. 
hut  It  is  a  proposition  that  can  be  met  by 
argument;  whereas  the  Nazi  doctrine,  being 
Irrational  and  mystical,  cannot  be  met  at  all 
except  by  a  rejection  as  resolute  as  its  own 
affirmation. 

But  the  Catholic  Church  must  not  neces- 
sarily reject  a  dictatorship  considered  In  its 
strictly  political  aspect  EVMlfuss  attempted 
a  mild  Catholic  dictatorship  In  Austria:  Sala- 
sar  is  now  attempting  one  in  Portugal.  Kept 
within  die  bounds,  a  dictatorship  of  this 
kind  is  not  oppressive,  either  to  society  or 
the  church  But  we  know  from  experience 
how  easily  It  may  be  transformed  into  an 
Ir  trument  for  oppression  We  know  that 
It  Is.  of  Its  very  nature,  likely  to  become 
aggressive  If  Hitler  aad  confined  himself  to 
Germany  with  his  purges  and  persecution  and 
the  horrors  of  the  Gestapo  we.  as  Americans, 
Would  have  no  right  to  Interfere  however 
much  we  loathed  his  proceedings  Even  then, 
however   the  c.'.urch  would  have  had  tc  spoak, 


and  it  did  speak  while  nazl-lsm  was  so  con- 
fined. As  things  stand,  civil  liberties  and 
religion  everywhere  are  threatened  and  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  must  be 
prepared  to  die  it  we  wish  to  live  It  is  a  sit- 
uation with  whicli  the  church  has  often  been 
familiar  In  the  course  of  its  history;  for 
America  it  is  without   precedent  or  parallel. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  that 
American  Catholics  should  be  Infected  with 
isolationism.  On  the  principle  of  opposition 
to  totalitarianism  they  are  virtually  unani- 
mous, but  on  the  question  of  political  action 
there  are  factors  that  tend  to  confu.«e  them. 

Like  so  many  other  Americans,  they  are  not 
always  free  from  that  ancestral  anlmcsity 
toward  England  which  still  smolders  sullenly 
and  which  .as  fanned  by  the  question  of  war 
debts.  Certain  Irish  elements,  unable  to  for- 
get Oliver  Cromwell,  have  their  ancient 
grudge  Then,  too,  there  1?  the  German 
"hybriE."  which  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
German  victories  and  by  propaganda  Finally, 
near'y  all  are  at  least  to  some  extent  affected 
by  their  memories  of  the  last  war.  They  t>e- 
lieve  they  were  dragged  by  British  cunning 
Into  something  which  was  no  concern  of 
theirs;  now  they  like  to  think  they  are  too 
cagey  to  be  caught  a  second  time  Above  all, 
because  they  do  not  want  to  fvght.  they  keep 
telling  themsehes  that  what  is  going  on  Is  a 
European  w.-^r  between  .ival  imperuiiisms. 

This  18  the  s*  V:  ;.  traci'  '  all  l5Clatlonists. 
Catholic  laciatior  ■■•-  or  :.  more  than  repeat 
the  arguments  of  Senator  Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Llndbr-Tgh.  Even  Ireland  is  no  longer  much 
of  a  stick  with  which  to  belabor  Britain.  The 
original  Cathcllc  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion— it  is  not  very  original  and  monstrously 
un-Cathollc — is  anti-Semitism.  The  moronic 
mob  following  Father  Ccu^hlin  has  come  to 
think  of  communism  as  a  Jewish  affair,  and. 
of  course,  the  ■International  bankers"  are 
Jewish.  Father  Coughlln  aas  been  repudiated 
time  after  time  by  responsible  Catholic  lead- 
ers, and  Social  Justice  Is  not  ciasised  as  a 
Catholic  macazine  It  makes  no  difference — 
millions  of  Americans  still  believe  that  Father 
Coughlln  speaks  for  the  church.  These  people 
should  be  reminded  of  the  unequivocal  words 
of  Pojje  Plus  XI.  who.  speaking  to  a  group  of 
Belgian  pilgrims  on  September  6,  1938,  said: 
"Anti-Semitism  is  inadmissible.  We  are 
spiritually  Semites." 

To  make  matters  worse.  Archbishop  Beck- 
man,  of  Dubuque,  speaking  over  the  radio  last 
July  28  gave  strong  anti-Semitlc  implications 
to  his  speech,  implications  that  were  made  all 
the  more  emphatic  by  the  inflection  of  his 
voice.  Time  after  time  he  said  he  was  ad- 
dressing "American  Catholics  and  Christians 
in  general"  or  "American  Christians", 
pointedly  excluding  his  Jewish  fellowcitlzens. 
He  declared  the  war  to  be  "not  a  holy  war,  or 
a  Just  war,  but  a  conflict  of  Imperialisms  to 
restore  the  shattered  boundaries  of  Inter- 
national finance."  He  did  not  mention 
Father  Ccughlln,  thc'Ugh  his  argument  was 
largely  Coughllnlte.  but  quoted  instead  from 
Father  Coughlins  enemy.  Cardinal  O  Connell, 
who  has  been  an  isolai.cnist  of  a  different 
stripe.  His  Grace  of  Dubuque  took  the  pre- 
caution of  admitting  that  he  did  not  speak 
for  the  Catholic  Church  His  obvious  pur- 
pose was  to  counteract  the  radio  sp>eeche8 
delivered  on  April  30  and  July  7  by  Bishop 
Hurley,  of  St.  Aueustlne,  who  was  obliquely 
referred  to  as  "a  cleric  recently  returned 
from  abroad  '  The  reference  might  have 
been  more  definite.  Bishop  Htuley  had  been 
attached  to  the  Papal  S<?cretariat  of  State. 

The  first  of  Bishop  Hurley's  speeches  (de- 
livered before  the  RusflC-Oerman  wan  was  an 
attack  on  the  isolationists  "those  dyspeptic 
moralists  [who|  are  the  dupes  of  a  few  men 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  In  morals,  but 
who  are  seeking  to  divide  and  dlscotirage  us 
in  America  "  In  his  second  speech,  delivered 
early  in  July  after  Hitler  had  invaded  Russia. 
Bishop  Htirley  pointed  out  that  though  the 
H'-ly  Sec  and  cur  Government  have  pursued 


independent  policies,  "ho  »h'^  rvii..'-  mav  read. 
I  nevertl^elesi-.  a  striking  p:iralUl;.>-in  bitweon 
i  their  attitudJ>  whee  moral  qtiesiions  uere 
at  issue."  He  u;i?ed  thi.t  "since  .  ur  problem 
Is  primarily  a  strategic  one.  it  sh*  iilci  :  e  .'it 
to  the  Commander  In  Chief"  and  t  en  pi  ■  - 
ceeded  to  castigate  CnthoUC  isolationists  in 
particular  where  previously  he  had  attacked 
isolationists  in  the  lump 

"Among  them  is  a  sniall  but  nclsy  group 
I  of  Catholics.  We  have  sufTt  red  lone  fi  m 
I  their  tantrums.  We  have  blushed  with  shame 
when  they  acted  up  belore  cimpany  a.-  tan- 
trum children  will  do  In  every  lamily  Years 
ago  they  established  the  crai.k  school  of  ecc  - 
nomlcs;  latterly  they  have  founded  the  tliado 
school  of  journalism;  they  are  now  engaged 
in  popularizing  the  ostrich  school  of 
strategy." 

nz 

The  question  arises  as  to  which  "f  tl.ee 
two  eminent  ecclesiastics  comes  nearest  to 
expressing  the  Cathcllc  point  of  view  The 
Bishop's  political  opinions  I  leave  cut  rf  'he 
discussion,  as  abotit  these  there  may  be  legiti- 
mate disagreement  But  what  cf  hi^  liasic 
Here  there  Is  no  room  for  doubt  Pius  XI 
In  a  single  month  (March  1937)  published 
three  encyclicals  The  first,  the  Divini  Re- 
demptoriB.  condemned  atheistic  communism 
but  at  the  same  time  advoicated  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  world  of  labor  on  Christian  Instead 
of  capitalistic  foundations.  The  second  Mit 
brennender  Sorge.  protested  against  the  per- 
secution of  the  church  in  Oermany  and  con- 
demned Nazi  racial  theories,  as  well  as  the 
Fascist  doctrines  that  would  deify  the  state. 
The  third  N'W  es  muy.  was  addressed  to  the 
bishops  of  Mexico  on  the  rlfhts  of  Christians 
as  citizens.  Together.  'h<  v  covered  tlic 
ground  completely — and  this  before  the  war 
broke  out 

The  Isolationists,  and  especially  some  of  the 
Catholic  Isolationists,  took  fresh  heart  w.th 
the  Invasion  of  Russia  Whatever  Hitler's 
past  offenses,  was  he  not  now  the  champion 
of  Christian  civilization  against  atheistic 
communism?  Surely  now  the  Pope  would 
bless  the  crusade!  But  on  that  subject  the 
Pope  maintained  an  eloquent  silence.  His 
radio  speech  to  the  world  delivered  on  June 
29.  was  a  lofty  and  moving  exposition  of  the 
ways  of  divine  providence.  "God's  hour  will 
come — the  hour  of  liberation"  was  the  burden 
of  his  address.  To  the  whole  world,  the  Holy 
Father  gave  his  blessing 

Now  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  press,  as  expressed  by  its  three  chief 
organs  o*  opinion 

The  editors  of  the  Commonweal  differ 
about  the  war,  and  have  sometimes  indi- 
cated their  differences  by  signing  their  edi- 
torials. Michael  Williams,  new  only  a 
weekly  contributor  to  Its  pages,  has  alwavb 
been  strongly  interventionist  Philip  Burn- 
ham,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  somewhat  pacifist 
in  his  political  philosophy  Yet  he  has  ad- 
mitted into  his  paper  views  that  a:e  at 
variance  with  his  own 

Perhaps  more  representative  of  gei^ral 
Catholic  opinion  Is  the  Jesuit  review.  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been,  and  stjll  is.  moderiitely 
isulatlQulst.  though  one  may  notice  in  it  as 
In  other  Catholic  papers,  b  gradual  charge 
In  policy.  The  Catholic  World,  while  defi- 
niu-ly  anti-Roosevelt  and  more  bclligert  ntly 
Isolationist  In  policy  than  either  America 
or  the  Commonweal,  has  been  equally  as 
definite  in  It'^  condemnation  of  all  brands  of 
totalitarianism  Father  GIllls  is  by  all  dels 
the  ablest  Cathohr  editor  '  f  o\ir  tlnir  I 
prophesy  that  he  v.  ill  bt  the  last  .sclatiMst 
die-hard. 

Not  In  these  periodical^  but  .:.  s mo  <  f  the 
diocesan  weeklies  one  encounters  what  Bisln  p 
Hurley  calls  '  tlie  tirade  school  of  j .urnal- 
Ism."  Though  these  papers  have  conden.ned 
totalitarianism — and  they  could  not  very  woU 
do  otherwise  in  view  of  the  Papal  pronounce- 
ments— 1   have  often   had    the   feeling  creep 
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Into  my  mind,  that  some  of  them  are  rather 
perfunctory  in  their  attaclcs  or.  nazi-ism.  and 
fascism,  and  it  is  only  when,  like  Archbishop 
Beckman.  the,-  get  on  the  subject  of  Britain 
and  bcl.-hevifm  that  they  are  really  able 
to  put  heart  end  soui  into  :t  Of  one  th;n§, 
however,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure:  The  mc- 
ment  Am<^rica.  iets  Into  the  war  openly  no- 
body will  be  rn.:re  vocifercu-ly  patriotic  than 
these  writers. 

Meanwhile,  the  official  attitude  cf  the 
Am.encan  hierarchy  is  explicit  In  Us  ccndem- 
na-icn  cf  nazi-i.-m  and  one  may  safely  as.=ume 
th.i:  this  IS  tlie  attitude  cf  almost  all  Am.er- 
icai:  Catholics  Even  Father  Coughlm  is  net 
a  Nazi,  although  he  som^e-im.es  sounds  like 
cne  and  he  is  certainly  anti-Semr.ic  But  he 
represent*  only  himself  and  his  group — a 
rude  m:n:.rlty  voice  which  pr  ves  if  it  proves 
anvthmg  the  length  of  the  church's  f'  r- 
btiranoe 

Wh?n  H.tler  Invaded  Ru,ssia.  a  di.stin- 
gru.-'hed  ercup  of  Catholics  i5-sued  a  manifesto 
as  a  full-pat:e  advertisem.ent  In  many  of 
the  diocesan  papers,  indicating  full  approval 
cf  B..-hcp  Hurleys  speeches  A  majority  cf 
the  names  en  the  list  were  Irish.  Their  statf- 
ment  blended  sound  Catholic  principles  with 
political  wisdcm  It  reaffirmed  that  ci  m- 
munism  is  the  enemy  of  rehgion.  but  C'.iii- 
cluded  : 

"At  present  the  Nazis  alone  possess  the 
physical  strength  necessary  to  Implement 
their  war  upcn  the  church  and  upon  every 
other  spiritual  aspect  of  human  nature.  They 
must  be  destroyed  if  we  hope  to  save  Chris- 
tianity. The  murderer  of  priests,  ministers, 
and  Jews  does  net  become  the  defender  of 
rellgl(^n  Just  because  he  attacks  ancth^-r 
gang.-ter  who  happens  to  be  an  atheist. 
Hitlers  attack  on  Russia  must  not  be  allowed 
to  confuse  us.  Hitler  is  still  our  greatest 
enemy  and  he  must  be  stepped  even  if  that 
means  that  we  and  the  Soviet  are  tempcrari:y 
on  one  side  m  the  effort  to  resist  a  commcn 
enemy." 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  proportion  of 
American  Catholics  would  subscribe  to  all  cf 
the  unmistakable  implications  of  that  state- 
ment, ncr  dee.'  anybody  else  know  Just  how 
many  isolationists  there  are  among  thorn. 
Even  as  to  hew  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
divided  on  the  question  of  entering  the  war 
we  have  only  tne  polls  to  guide  us  Tliere  is 
no  reason  to  ,'uppose,  however,  that  Ameri- 
can Catholics  held  opinions  very  diSeret.t 
from  their  fellow  citizens.  It  is  possible  th.:t 
there  may  be  a  somewhat  higher  percentago 
of  isolationists  among  them,  but,  if  so,  it  can 
be  only  a  slight  difference  If  ycu  call  a  man 
a  Fascist  becau'^e  he  supported  Franco,  then 
there  are  many  American  Catholic  Fascists. 
But  that  would  not  be  Just,  and  I  say  it  as  one 
who  did  net  support  Franco.  In  the  Span.sh 
war  the  issues  were  clouded;  they  are  now 
crystal  clear.  Am.erican  Catholic  Fascists  are 
neither   American  nor  Catholic. 

No  two  wajs  of  thought  can  be  mere 
oppo.-ed  than  Catholicism  and  totalitar- 
ianism. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  22.  1941 


Address  of  I.  W.  Duggan,  Director,  South- 
em  Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration — Agricultural  Problems 


Mr,   FULMER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   have 
requested  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 


calling  the  attention  of  tie  Member?  of 
the  Hotise  to  an  addrcs?  delivered  by 
I.  W,  Dugsan,  Director.  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  the  Aericultur.il  Adjustment 
Administration,  before  th^  Farnn  Bureau 
Training  School.  Hot  Spring?.  Ark., 
August  22,  1941 

I  am  hoping  that  this  address  vill  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  :!;e  House,  as 
well  as  by  thousands  of  readers  o*  the 
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This  address  is  frank  ar.d  constructive, 
df^almg  with  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Dug^^an,  an  outstanding  emp'oyee 
of  the  Department  of  Agr. culture,  is  well 
posted  on  agricultural  matters.  He  is 
der-ply  interested  in  actua  ly  doing  things 
which  would  definitely  solve  our  agri- 
culiural  problems. 

It  is  refreshing  to  mie.  and  it  should  be 
to  ycu,  to  hare  someone  connected  with 
the  great  Departm.ent  nf  Agriculture, 
which  is  supposed  to  reprf  sent  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Unit-d  States,  speak  out  hon- 
estly and  frankly,  letting  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

Here  is  a  department  loaded  with  nu- 
merous bureaus,  divisions,  thousands  of 
employees,  spending  mill  ons  of  dollars 
annually  from  hunting  bi;e-  of  all  types 
to  running  a  consumer.-'  bureau,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  hear  cf  anyone  con- 
nected with  this  Depart nent  standing 
up  and  defending  farmers  against  the 
open  and  well-known  destruction  of 
farmers  by  practically  eveiy  other  group? 

As  the  years  go  by  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  observing  h  :w  the  Tar;fif 
Commission  is  taking  ca:e-  of  indu.-try, 
how  the  Interstate  Com^merce  Com.mis- 
sion  has  requested  and  secured  from  time 
to  time  legislation  placirg  under  the:r 
supervision  not  only  the  railroads,  which 
they  represent,  but  bus  liies,  truck  and 
water  transportation. 

What  is  happening? 

Because  of  their  deep  concern  in  be- 
half of  the  railroad  intere.-ts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  railroads  are  lak.ng  over  these 
lines.  They  are  permitted  to  operate 
parallel  truck  lines  to  their  railroads,  and 
they  will  now  hock  up  with  water  lines  of 
shipping. 

Bus,  truck,  and  water  rates  will  be  so 
fixed  and  regulated  that  the  railroads 
will  have  a  real  monopoly  at  the  expense 
of  the  shippers  of  farm  products  and  the 
traveling  public. 

Take  a  lock  at  the  Coal  Commission  in 
fixing  prices  under  legisla.ion  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Unitec;  States. 

How  about  the  Wage  and  Hour  Beard? 

Why.  they  are  daily  on  their  toes  de- 
m.anding  that  which  belongs  to  labor. 

Farmers  are  being  rcbb»d  out  of  their 
forest  products — pulpwocc:.  Everybody, 
except  farmers,  are  marketing  farm 
products.  Many  of  the^e  middlemen 
operating  between  farmers  and  the  legiti- 
mate retailer  are  nothing  but  parasites, 
sapping  the  very  lifeblood  :ut  of  farmers 
and  consumers. 

How  about  the  discriminatory  freight 
rates? 

Compare  freight  rates  on  farm  prod- 
ucts, which,  naturally,  are  bulky  and 
hea\T.  with  freight  rates  on  manufac- 
tured goods. 

I  can  ship  a  $50  suit  cf  clothecj  or  a 
pair  of  shoes  which  sell  fcr  $13.50  a  cer- 
tain distance  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each, 
while  a  bushel  of  Jorn  oi   wheat,  which 


sells  for  75  cents  and  $1.25  per  bushel. 
will  cost  30  cents. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  time 
has  not  arrived  when  we  should  pass 
legislatioffi  creating  an  Agricultural  Com- 
mission, with  the  hope  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  stand  up  and  defend  agriculture, 
seeing  to  it  that  these  monopolistic 
groups  ale  prevented  from  grazing  upon 
agriculture  and  that  other  departments, 
I  which,  apparently,  represent  everybody 
else  except  agriculture,  are  not  able  to 
Intrude  on  the  agricultural  interests  of 
this  coudtry. 
Mr.  D^ggan's  address  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  morn- 
ing a.s  yafur  training  school  enters  the  sec- 
end  day  c^f  its  sessions. 

So  far  *f;e  havp  heard  reports  of  farmers' 
problems  from  riiany  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  been  told  of  some  of  the  definite 
proposals  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration i^  offering  for  the  solution  of  these 
problems., 

The  total  effect  of  all  these  discussions 
should  hie  to  enlarge  cm  vision  and  to 
broaden  our  perspective.  Certainly  we  need 
the  largeC  view  of  things  today.  In  the  brief 
lifetime  cf  your  national  organization — 21 
years — th|nk  what  has  happened  to  us: 

The  di^  tailspin  we  took  in  the  months 
following'  World  War  No.  1— the  quick  re- 
covery of  industry  and  labor — the  long  and 
painful  artruggle  of  agriculture  at  the  bot- 
tom of  tlje  pit. 

Later,  the  fantastic  boom  days  for  city 
folks — tht  chicken  in  every  pot.  two  cars  in 
every  gar|ige — with  the  farmer  looking  on  In 
wonder,  ionder  that  the  more  he  produced, 
the  poorer  he  became. 

Then,  the  collapse  of  the  whole  business 
In  the  eafly  1930's.  Stock  and  bond  holders, 
factory  porkers,  and  white-collar  clerks 
finally  Joined  the  farmers  as  a  common  ca- 
lamity sttuck  at  the  foundation  of  our  whole 
economic  order. 

Togethtr  we  began  climbing  out  of  the 
wreckage,  only  to  run  head-on  into  World 
War  No.  i.  The  Impact  of  this  tragedy  is  still 
too  close  upon  us  for  any  Intelligent  appraisal 
of  the  cofisequences. 

One  thing  is  sure :  We  must  keep  our  heads 
however  tough  the  going  becomes.  We  must 
learn  to  think  and  plan  and  act  not  in  terms 
of  this  ytar  or  next  alone  but  far  into  the 
future.  We  mtist  continue  to  view  our  situa- 
tion not  as  southerners  alone,  or  even  as 
Americans  alone,  but  as  citizens  of  the  world. 
We  must  try  to  see  clearly  the  road  over  which 
we  have  Come.  We  must  try  to  agree  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  direction  we  are  to  take 
for  years  to  come,  no  matter  what  the  for- 
tunes of  War  may  do  to  us. 

We  canfiot  understand  the  present  plight  of 
Amerlcani  agriculture  or  its  future  possibili- 
ties without  reference  to  certain  forces  in  the 
past  that  gave  definite  character  to  life  on 
the  farm,  In  the  early  days  of  our  country 
agriculttite  dominated  the  whole  scene — po- 
litical, social,  and  economic.  More  than  nine- 
tenths  of  our  people  lived  on  the  land  or  In 
small  towns.  Over  90  percent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  those  years  agricultural  products  formed 
the  main  stream  of  our  commerce. 

Beginning  in  the  middle  1820's.  and  ending 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
gram in  1933,  the  story  of  American  agricul- 
ture was  one  of  slow  but  Irresistible  decline. 
The  Industrial  revolution  was  in  the  air. 
Powerful  new  forces  were  being  unloosed. 
But  we  cannot  say  that  the  decline  of  agri- 
culture from  its  high  estate  was  due  In  any 
great  measure  to  the  operation  of  natural 
economic  laws.  Certain  very  definite  man- 
made  laws  were  factors  in  this  decline 

Under  the  heading  cf  such  man-made  laws. 
I  menticxn  first  of  all  the  high  protective 
tariff.  Ttls  policy  has  consistently  operated 
against  the  farmer  and  to  the  definite  ad- 
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▼antage  of  Industrial  groups  The  principles 
Involved  go  to  the  rc^ts  of  our  whole  social 
order  They  are  so  important  that  I  wish  to 
recall  for  your  special  attention  and  I  hope, 
for  your  careful  stud?  the  long  and  brilliant 
struggle  John  C  Calloun  waged  against  sub- 
sidizing domestic  manufactures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmers 

Ycu  may  detect  the  ring  of  the  Calhoun 
style  and  the  power  of  the  Calhoun  logic  in 
this  extract  from  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  in  December  1828. 
I   quote : 

"We  are  the  serfs  of  the  system,  out  of 
whose  labor  is  lalsed  aot  only  the  money  paid 
Into  the  treasury  but  the  funds  out  of  which 
are  drawn  the  rich  rewards  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  his  associates  in  Interest  Their 
encouragement  Is  our  dijccuragement.  The 
duty  on  imports,  which  is  dally  ppid  cut  of 
cur  labor,  gives  them  the  means  of  selling 
to  us  at  a  higher  pr  ce;  while  we  cannot,  to 
compensate  the  loss,  dispose  of  cur  products 
at  the  least  advance.  It  is  then.  Indeed,  not 
a  subjfct  of  wonder  when  understocd,  that 
our  section  of  the  country,  though  helped  by 
a  kind  Providence  with  a  genial  sun  and 
prolific  soil,  from  which  spring  the  richest 
products,  should  languish  In  poverty  and 
sink  into  decay,  while  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
though  less  fortunate  In  natural  advantages, 
Is  flourishing  in  un*'xampled  prosperity  " 

I  need  not  remii,  1  you  that  the  passage, 
written  more  than  100  years  ago,  Is  thor- 
oughly modem  In  Its  application  It  was 
true  then.  It  Is  true  today,  and  it  will  be 
true  tomorrow,  tha-  no  democracy  can  be 
strong  and  endiirln  ?  that  does  not  extend 
all  its  advantages  equally  to  all  sections  and 
to  all  vocations. 

I  have  no  pet  proposal  for  eliminating 
the  abuses  that  followed  In  the  train  of  the 
protective-tariff  system.  I  do  say,  however, 
that  the  burdens  of  this  system  alone  out- 
weigh all  the  advantages  put  together  which 
government  has  exte  ided  to  the  farmers  from 
the  beginning  of  our  national  life  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  evils  of  the  system  are 
not  self-limiting.  Tney  canno*  be  mitigated 
by  turning  our  eyes  away  from  them.  No 
new  order,  worthy  of  the  name,  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future  without  drastically 
altering  a  system  that  tends  to  reduce  agri- 
culture to  the  position  of  a  poor  relation  in 
the  American  economic  family. 

The  tariff  was  not  the  only  factor  in  the 
gradual  decline  of  farming  life  In  this  coun- 
tr  The  domination  of  large  sections  of 
industry  by  monopolies  has  also  borne  heav- 
ily on  agricuU-ire. 

As  late  as  1933  American  farmers  were  the 
r^le  surviving  "rugged  individualists."  There 
were  6  000.000  of  them,  each  working  In  com- 
petition With  the  other  They  planted  as 
much  or  as  little  of  what  they  wanted  to 
plant,  brought  their  produce  to  market,  and 
took  whatever  price  they  could  get. 

In  contrast  to  the.<=e  6,000.000  individual 
farmers  stood  a  handful  of  influential  men 
controlling  the  Industrial  machine  Again 
the  favored  pasltion  of  Induitry  was  due  to 
no  rweep  of  natural  forces  alone,  but  to  a 
long  series  of  man-made  laws  as  well.  The 
corporation  charter,  by  virtue  of  special  leg- 
islation and  favorable  coiut  decitlous.  be- 
came the  basi,';  of  industrial  power,  both  po- 
litical and  economic  A  small  private  group 
of  men  in  key  positions  cf  influence  dictated 
the  terms  on  which  the  consuming  public, 
includinc  the  farmers,  might  have  access  to 
the  products  of  factcries  and  the  agencies  of 
credit,  of  transportation,  and  of  di&iribution. 
Such  a  concentration  of  power  is  a  denial 
cf  all  free  enterprise  and  an  artificial  dam- 
ming up  of  natural  economic  proce,'-se.=  . 

What  actual  bearing  does  this  set-up  have 
on  the  fa:m  problen-  t.-r-'iV)  A  few  facts  will 
clarify  the  question  Em:,  in  predcpression 
days  the  behavior  cl  prices  went  aeamst  the 
farmer  From  1913  i')  1929  the  prices  of  farm 
Implements  and  machines  advanced  58  8  per- 
cent while  farm  prices  rose  only  44  5  percent. 


mirine  the  riopre'^slon  years  from  1929  to 
1933  only  slicht  reduct ion.*  were  made  in 
farm  equipment  prices.  Pew  items  were  re- 
duced n:ore  than  10  percent.  The  majority 
of  the  reductions  ranged  from  8  dcwn  to  lesa 
than  1  percent. 

During  the  same  depression  years  you  will 
recall  that  the  price  of  cotton  slump>ed  67 
pexcent.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  cotton 
growers  produced  88  percent  as  much  cottcn 
in  1932  as  in  1929  However,  the  output  of 
cultivators  In  1932  was  only  10  percent  of  the 
production  in  1929.  Ycu  see.  cotton  brcught 
only  one-third  as  much  as  In  1929,  but  the 
price  of  cultivators  was  97  percent  of  the  1929 
level. 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  examples 
of  the  disabilities  under  which  agriculture 
labors  alongside  modern  Industrial  organi- 
zation. 

In  the  field  of  production  and  price  control 
Industrial  monopoly  is  bound  to  outdistance 
the  unorganized  farmers.  The  mouopoUst  is 
in  a  position  to  fix  the  price  of  his  product 
Just  as  arbitrarily  as  any  totalitarian  govern- 
ment The  price  is  not  geared  to  the  needs 
cf  the  consuming  public  It  is  fixed  only 
with  the  aim  of  asstiring  the  greatest  volume 
of  profits  to  the  owners  of  industry 

Along  with  monopoly  practice*,  corporation 
legislation,  and  tariff  policy,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  Importance  of  such  factors  as  the 
banking  system,  the  freight-rate  structure, 
and  the  control  of  patents  in  the  growth  cf 
the  present-day  political  and  economic  power 
of  American  industry. 

In  the  framework  of  this  system  industrial 
workers  for  years  suffered  the  same  disadvan- 
tages that  farmers  did  Recently,  however. 
lat>or  has  greatly  improved  Us  position  la 
relation  to  management  and  industry. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  Nation's  history 
all  three  branches  of  Government  are  lendli  g 
a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  demands  of  labor. 
Membership  in  the  ranks  of  organized  lab<  r 
has  more  than  trebled  since  the  low  point  of 
the  depression  Hand  in  hand  with  striking 
gains  in  employment  and  Income  have  gone 
the  series  of  permanent  remedial  measures, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  labor— unem- 
ployment compensation,  old-age  insurance, 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act,  placing  a  floor  under  wages,  a  celling 
over  hours,  and  outlawing  child  labor,  the 
Public  Contracts  Act.  and  many  other  similar 
measures  with  which  ycu  are  familiar. 

Farmers  have  no  quarrel  with  labor  as  a 
result  of  these  Impressive  gams  Nor  do 
farmers  have  a  quarrel  with  industry  for  the 
material  rewards  that  have  followed  as  a 
result  of  Intelligent  planning  and  manage- 
ment. 

In  a  well-balanced  economy  the  proiperity 
of  each  group  should  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  other  group.  There  Is  a  serious 
question  In  the  minds  of  many  people  today 
whether  we  have  yet  achieved  such  a  balance. 
Tariffs,  monopolies,  and  patent  privileges  are 
still  operative  The  Industrial  worker  con- 
tinues to  narrow  the  gap  between  his  posi- 
tion and  the  position  of  his  employer  through 
mass  organization,  political  pressure,  far- 
reaching  legal  sanctions,  and  the  accustomed 
weapons  of  the  strike  and  the  boycott. 

The  farmer  Is  still  lagging  behind  in  his 
race  for  equality  with  industry  and  labor. 
This  Is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  following 
fact: 

According  to  the  latest  available  figures 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomic industrial  profits  have  advanced  76 
percent  over  the  level  recorded  lor  August 
1939.  Just  1  month  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  No  2.  During  this  same  period 
factory  pay  rolls  have  advanced  66  percent 
and  the  income  from  farm  marketing  only  43 
percent.  The  official  score,  therefore,  shows 
the  farmer  trailing  the  factory  worker  by  23 
points  and  the  corporation  stockholder  by  34 
points. 


It  is  we!!  tor  us  r.t  this  cmvp  moment  in 
cur  history  to  resi't  the  ten:ptati,-n  to  over- 
play our  hard  It^.  pir«rt:ng  the  special  cause 
of  agrlcultur*'  Tlie  cr-..>-;s  calls  svii'rtir.ely  tor 
national  unity.  Our  national  ex:ster,re  :.«  en- 
dangered Our  basic  Instltuticr.s  en  which 
farming,  labor,  and  Industry  a'/.ke  depend  lor 
their  very  life  are  hanging  in  the  balance 
This  Is  no  time  for  agriculture,  or  fcr  ir.dus- 
try,  CT  for  labor  tc  play  class  politics  and  to 
strive  for  special  advantage  It  is  a  time  for 
economic  statesmaiiship  of  the  hiphest  ord^r. 
The  American  farmers  are  pre  part  d  to  go 
aU  out  for  national  del.  :  «■  Their  larm  pro- 
gram ter\ed  them  and  tlie  Nation  as  a  whole 
during  days  of  bvi^inesj  rt>co\ try  These  pro- 
grams are  Just  as  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
emergency  cf  national  deftiibe.  Under  the 
ever-normal  granary  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram we  have  already  accumulated  vast  re- 
serves of  grants  Tliesf  k,:a.:..>-  are  being  con- 
verted into  livestock  anu  poultry  pnxlucts  to 
serve  our  own  needs  and  the  needs  cf  nations 
now  resisting  aggresbicn 

Farmers  may  well  be  {.-roud  cf  ihur  reco:d 
so  far  in  response  to  the  call  for  niO:e  lo<>d 
and  feed  production  Our  t  tai  p->;  crop  lor 
1941  Will  be  larger  thaii  the  ly40  crop,  m-tead 
of  much  smaller  as  seeme<l  likely  last  winter. 
The  total  milk  production  on  July  1  was  the 
largest  on  record  for  that  date  Our  Jviie 
production  of  eggs  was  m<  re  than  4  OoO  - 
000,000,  the  largest  lor  any  month  •ince  1930. 
The  acres  piflnted  to  the  principal  vegttable 
crops,  grown  for  canning  and  processmc  ap- 
pear to  be  nearly  20  percent  hlijher  than  a 
year  ago  This  increase  in  production  ip  Be- 
ing forward  at  the  same  ti:ne  that  !armrr 
beys  are  serving  m  the  Army  cr  rnterlng 
defense  industries 

This  splendid  record  wciijd  r,  t  liatf  b<fn 
possible  without  national  pt'ierams  f  r  agri- 
culture It  18  becaiitp  ff  the«e  propratns, 
worked  out  since  i;'33  that  pr  ducers  were 
able  "to  build  tip  their  sci!  fertility  a:id  to  have 
the  organization  and  refK>urces  to  step  up 
production  quickly  when  the  need  vmv.v 

Our  farm  programs  nre  standit.g  tip  ad- 
mirably under  the  stress  cf  the  detente  emer- 
gency. Let  us  hope  that  the  collectivr  mtr!- 
llrence  of  the  farmer?  stands  up  as  wcT.  We 
must  be  alert  to  avoid  the  mistakes  cf  the 
flrst  World  War  We  mu^t  do  all  m  our 
power  to  head  off  Inflation  and  its  attendant 
disasters  I  doubt  very  rr.uch  that  cur  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  can  stirvlve  another 
crnck-up  "such  as  the  one  we  suffered  in  the 
1920's,  when  Inflation  swept  us  tc  thf  brink 
of  ruin  Farmers  are  just  as  interested  as 
any  ether  group  In  keeping  our  price  system 
on  an  even  keel  Farmers  have  Just  as  big 
a  stake  in  the  national  economy  as  any  other 
workman  or  businessman.  Agriculture  Is  set 
against  run-away  prices 

In  the  effort  to  avoid  Inflation,  however, 
the  farmer  feels  that  his  sacrifices  should  be 
no  greater  than  those  of  other  gr.ups  Just 
now  he  is  being  represented  in  soir.c  quarters 
as  "grabbing"  for  all  he  can  get  at  a  time  of 
national  crisis  The  farmers  are  tamlllar  with 
this  type  of  criticism  They  are  :.  :  disposed 
to  answer  their  critics  in  kind  The  fa  ts  of 
the  farming  situation  speak  Jcr  tliem.silves 
In  this  connection  let  us  take  a  brK  1  glance 
at  the  price  situation.  The  purchasing  power 
of  farm  products  as  a  whole  cci.ta.ut  bekw 
pre-war  parity,  despite  some  sharp  ri.«ie  in 
recent  months  The  explaiiation  is  that  the 
prices  paid  cut  by  larn.irs  I-  r  the  things  they 
buy  average  33  percent  ab-.ve  pre-war  whereas 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  th.ng.^  they 
seU  average  only  25  percent  higher  than  dur- 
ing  the   1910   14  ba^e   period 

True  enough,  laimtr,'-  li.is  year  w.i;  receive 
the  largest  cash  incume  since  1929  Tht,r 
total  for  mi». kiting  and  Giv<rnnunt  pay- 
ments will  be  somi where  arcu;..:  tlO  700  000  - 
000  Even  so.  bear  this  fuLt  i;.  tninci  Thtir 
share  this  year  of  the  national  income  will  be 
abcut  8  percent  of  the  total.  In  1910  to  1914 
their  share  averaged  12  percent  ol  the  total 
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The  price  situt.tion  points  up  even  more 
sharply  when  wt  consider  ihe  case  of  the 
co'toii  grcwer.  One-haU  the  proceeds  fron;  a 
bale  of  CO'. ten  goes  to  the  person  furnishing 
the  labor  Out  c  f  this  return  he  mu.n  pay 
Xor  hi£  fertilizer  and  certain  other  production 
costs^  It  takes  en  the  average  about  220 
man-hf>urs  to  prcxluce  a  bale  of  cotton.  Last 
year,  with  cotton  seUing  around  10  cents  a 
pound  or  850  a  bale,  cotton  farmers  received 
li'ss  than  11  ..  cmts  an  h^ur  for  producing 
th  ■  1940  cr-.p. 

Today  c<,:ron  is  selling  much  nearer  to 
parity,  somewhere  around  $80  per  bale.  If 
this  level  hcld.s.  the  cotton  farmer  will  receive 
about  18  cents  ]->er  hour  for  producing  the 
1941  crop.  And  he  gets  no  time  and  a  half 
lor  overtime.  Eighteen  cents  per  hcur  is 
about  one-half  tise  lowest  minimum  wage  in 
Industry  The  SjUthern  coal  miner  today  is 
gi-ttmg  five  *imes  the  wages  the  cotton  grower 
receives. 

This  does  not  seem  like  much  of  "a  grab" 
to  me.  I  can  see  no  peril  of  Inflation  arising 
from  the  meager  Income  of  cotton  farmers. 
Before  the  preser.t  emergency  all  that  agricul- 
ture sought  was  equality  with  labor  and  In- 
dustry. This  equality  continues  to  be  the 
goal  of  American  farmers  More  than  equality 
farmers  have  never  asked.  Less  than  equality 
no  genuine  democracy  can  withhold. 

Cotton  farmers  today  are  nearer  to  equality 
of  price  than  they  have  been  for  a  decade. 
You  know  today,  before  the  first  lock  of  cot- 
ton is  picked,  what  the  minimum  price  will 
be  for  this  year's  crop,  and  that  this  price  will 
be  the  best  received  since  1929  How  often  In 
the  past  have  you  known,  before  you  took  a 
bale  of  cotton  tc  market,  even  approximately 
what  tnat  bale  of  cotton  would  be  worth  and 
that  Its  price  would  be  a  fair  one? 

I  am  sure  tha".  you  all  know  full  well  that 
the  loan  at  85  percent  of  parity  is  responsible 
for  the  present  cotton-pnce  level.  I  know 
also  you  realize  that  because  of  the  large 
carry-over  of  American  cotton  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time  and  the  large  stocks  of 
cotton  in  the  outside  world,  the  price  of 
American  cotton  would  be  exceedingly  low  In 
the  absence  of  the  A.  A.  A  program — iX  there 
were  any  market  at  all. 

While  we  may  all  rejoice  over  the  present 
price  of  cotton  aud  the  assurance  of  conserva- 
tion and  parity  payments,  there  are  some 
dark  spots  in  the  cotton  picture  and  we  must 
give  consideration  to  these.  Domestic  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  is,  of  course, 
running  at  record  levels.  We  consumed  ap- 
proximately nine  and  three-fourths  millicn 
bales  in  thi.s  country  last  season,  and  world 
consumption  of  Anierican  cotton  amounted 
to  about  twelve  and  four-tenths  million 
bales,  or  roughly  the  equivalent  of  last  year's 
crop.  However,  because  of  the  war,  exports 
for  the  crop  year  Just  ended  did  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  a  million  bales,  and  the 
prospects  for  this  year  and  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  are  not  at  all  eiicouraging. 

Although  the  passage  of  the  bill  providing 
for  loans  at  85  percent  of  parity  on  cotton 
and  other  products  has  given  much  needed 
immediate  relief,  it  lias  not  of  itself  perma- 
nently assured  cotton  farmers  of  prosperity 
The  income  from  cotton  is  not  determined 
by  the  price  cf  cotton  alone.  This  inc.^nr.e  is 
determined  by  multiplying  the  price  by  the 
volume  of  production — a  fact  wh.ich  cct'on 
producers  must  never  lose  sicht  cf  This  fact 
is  beins  brought  home  forcefully  Just  now  to 
cotton  farmers  m  Georgia.  S  nith  Carolina. 
Alabama,  and  other  States  where  the  toll 
■weevil  and  other  factors  have  seriously  cut 
the  crop 

As  long  as  we  are  enibarked  en  ar  all-cut 
defpiise  prccjrani.  we  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  will 
remain  at  a  high  level.  But  it  is  also  probable 
that  production  cf  rayon  and  other  synthetic 
fibers  and  competing  products  will  expand  to 
a  hl2;h  degree,  and  while  we  have  net  been 
aware  of  the  competition  from  rayon  and 
other  substitutes  for  cotton  this  year  because 


c!  the  strong  domestic  demand  for  cottcn 
products,  the  competition,  nevertheless,  exists. 
Increa.=ing  the  price  cf  cottcn  tD  a  fair  level 
may  further  encourage  competition  from  sub- 
stitutes unless  seme  action  Is  t;  ken  to  offset 
th;s  increase  in  the  nrice  cf  cotton.  Cotton 
farmers  should  think  about  this  In  general. 
they  realize  that  the  cost  of  tr. e  raw  cottcn 
15  a  very  small  percentage  of  tte  cost  of  the 
finished  product.  Many  are  aware.  In  fact, 
that  there  is  an  average  of  only  about  12 
cents  worth  cf  raw  cotton  Ir.  the  cotton 
articles  costing  a  dollar  which  consumers  pur- 
chase. For  that  matter  the  lau  idryman  who 
launders  the  shirt  you  wear  receives  twice  as 
much  each  time  he  launders  thnt  shirt  as  the 
farmer  received  for  the  cotton  in  the  shirt. 

Yet  we  must  net  forget  that  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  in  many  articles  is  still  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  cost  of  the  Unished  prod- 
uct and  may  encourage  ccmj:e:iticn  from 
commodities  whose  prices  have  not  advanced 
as  mtirh  as  has  the  price  of  cotton.  Once 
the  war  is  over  and  we  reach  more  normal 
times,  we  may  expect  increased  competition 
frcm  factories  currently  being  expanded  for 
the  production  of  rayon  and  o  .her  synthetic 
products  which  may  be  substituted  for  cotton. 
At  present  cotton  farmers  are  enjoying  rela- 
tively favorable  prices — prices  '^'hich  are  not 
out  of  line  with  other  commodry  prices,  since 
the  parity  principle  is  aimed  at  fairness  to  all. 
But  they  should  net  be  lullec.  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  or  assume  tl  at  the  cotton 
problem  has  been  solved 

The  loss  of  export  markets  because  of  the 
war  Would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  one- 
third  of  the  farm  population  which  lives  on 
cotton  farms,  had  it  not  been  f(>r  tlie  increase 
m  domestic  consumption,  the  cotton-loan 
program,  and  the  assurance  of  soil-buildmg 
and  parity  payments.  In  normal  times  we 
exported  about  cne-half  cf  the  .annual  cotton 
crop  In  fact,  over  a  lO-year  period  we  ex- 
ported more  than  6,000,000  bales  annually. 
and  111  1  year,  1926.  we  exjjorted  almost 
11.000.000  bales.  Therefore  cotton  farmers 
must  cooperate  in  making  sure  that  they 
have  the  type  of  program  whu  h  will  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  in  world  cotton 
markets  when  the  war  is  over,  and  during  the 
war  they  should  sell  every  bale  tiiey  can  in 
those  foreign  ni.irkfts  still  available  to  tlieni. 
They  should  discuss  m  groups  such  as  yours 
the  problem  of  ccmpeti'icn  from  symhetic 
and  other  competing  fibers  as  well  a,^  the 
problem  cf  loss  of  export  maikets.  it  Is  In 
discussions  such  as  these  that  programs  are 
developed.  Programs  are  neither  developed 
nor  executed  in  WAshingtcii.  We  in  Wa-h- 
ington  merely  represent  and  express  the  com- 
bined thoughts  and  desires  of  the  people  at 
hume. 

N.)  one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty just  whit  we  must  do  to  maintain 
cur  position  in  world  markets  after  the  war, 
because  we  don't  know  in  Just  what  condition 
cur  former  customers  will  be  It  may  be  that 
we  will  h.ive.  an  international  agreement  be- 
tween the  cotton-prcducmg  cc  untncs  of  the 
world.  I  tiiink  tins  would  be  very  desirable. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  we  will  have  to  ac- 
cept goods  m  exchange  for  our  cotton  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  past.  If  so.  It  niay 
even  be  necessary  for  the  G  Dvcrnment  to  take 
a  far  larger  pa:t  in  the  actual  bartering  and 
handling  cf  our  exp..>rt  trade  ;.n  order  to  iii- 
c.tase  the  bargaining  power  o::'  the  Ameriraii 
fe.rn.er  Cur  G  )\ernment  might  also  be 
f'.rctd  to  renew  export  subsid.es  on  raw  cot- 
ton and  to  take  additional  stepf  to  increase 
the  relative  quality  and  appearance  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  intended  for  export.  And.  of 
course,  we  must  ctiitmue  and  even  Increa.-e 
cur  present  efl-irts  to  stimulate  the  domestic 
ccnsumption  of  American  cotton 

We  should  be  th.nkm:;  ab  ut  the-e  things 
and  charting  the  course  we  expect  to  fellow. 
It  IS  only  through  the  concerted  action  of  a 
well-informed  people  that  we  cm  develop  a 
sound  and  workable  program. 


For  the  solution  of  problems  ahead  farm- 
ers of  the  Unjittd  States  are  better  organized 
today  than  ever  before.  Group  organizations 
are  natural  and  healthy  products  of  demo- 
cratic societyj  Just  recently  Secretary  Wick- 
ard  has  selecttd  your  own  national  president, 
Ed  O-'Neal.  tokerve  with  other  farm  organiza- 
tion heads  o|i  a  committee  on  agricultural 
production  f(ir  national  defense  and  related 
matters.  Thj  suggestion  for  this  committee 
came  from  President  Roosevelt  himself.  It  is 
a  tribute  to -the  valiie  and  effectiveness  of 
farm  organiziticns. 

Your  own  I  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
from  its  earliest  days  faced  the  problems  of 
agriculture  in  a  wholly  realistic  fashion. 
You  have  worked  for  concrete  results  to  ad- 
vance the  ca|ise  of  economic  Justice  for  the 
American  farjaer.  Your  leaders  have  been  In 
the  forefronts  of  every  crucial  fight  for  the 
advancement; of  the  farmers'  Interest. 

The  challe4ge  today  that  faces  your  group 
as  well  as  dther  farm  groups — in  fact,  all 
groups — whether  of  farmers,  workers,  or  In- 
dustrialists, iM  whether  these  groups  can  sub- 
ordinate their  own  special  interests  to  the 
general  welfare.  When  any  special  group  be- 
comes coerciT*  and  selfish  It  defeats  Its  own 
purpose 

If  you  can  always  stand  squarely  for  the 
Interest  of  tht  farmer  without  forgetting  that 
the  consumer,  too,  has  his  rights;  if  you  can 
continue  the  fight  for  permanent  parity  for 
agriculture  aod  at  the  same  time  support  the 
legitimate  cUlms  of  labor  and  industry;  if 
you  can  hold  out  for  a  decent  American 
standard  of  living  and  security  on  every 
American  farm  and  at  the  same  time  not  be- 
grudge the  ciity  worker  the  privilege  of  seek- 
l.ig  such  security  and  such  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing, then  you  will  deserve  to  become,  and  I 
believe  you  will  become,  a  stronger  and  a 
greater  organization. 


The   1941  Tax  Bi 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

I  or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Stptejiiber  19.  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  did  not 
vote  for  the' tax  bill  of  1941  on  the  final 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  which  completed  the  action  of 
Congress  on  the  measure. 

On  that  vote  we  had  before  us  the 
finished  work  of  many  months  of  con- 
sideration by  Congress  of  tax  legislation, 
and  we  were  a.<:ked  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  final  product. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  our  tax  legislation. 
We  must  raise  enormous  sums  in  taxes 
to  keep  our  national  finances  in  safe  and 
sound  order,  In  the  present  state  of  cur 
colossal  national  deficit  and  our  pro- 
digious and  continuous  spending  for  na- 
tional defence,  the  danger  is  not  that  we 
shall  raise  too  much  money  but  too  little 
money  by  taxes.  It  is  elemental  .hat 
there  must  be  a  certain  relation  between 
revenues  and  outgo  to  keep  our  national 
financial  pCsition  in  the  safety  zone; 
that  the  Nation  cannot  forever  pile  up 
obligations  without  substantial  revenue 
to  meet  them  and  still  remain  solvent. 
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But  as  I  surveyed  the  final  product  of 
the  tax  bill  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  had 
been  very  much  worsened  by  the  treat- 
ment that  it  had  received  in  the  Senate, 
and  thai  il  u  were  rejected  and  a  fresh 
sUrt  were  made  it  would  be  possible  to 
write  a  bill  that  would  bear  much  more 
justly  and  equitably  on  all  cf  our  citizens. 
As  the  tax  collecuon  under  this  measure 
Will  not  begin  in  any  event  until  next 
March  and  as  Congress  is  certain  to  be  in 
continuous  session,  perhaps  with  nothing 
to  do.  it  seemed  to  me  there  was  both 
time  and  opportunity  to  write  a  better 
tax  bill. 

I  did  not  like  the  Senate  provision 
which  lowt^red  the  income  subject  to  tax- 
ation down  to  SI. 500  in  the  case  cf  a 
married  person  and  $750  in  case  of  a 
single  p?rscn.  It  seemed  to  me  that  with 
costs  of  living  mounting  skyward  these 
earners  of  low  incomes  are  staggering 
under  as  heavy  a  load  as  tney  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  stand,  ir  seemed  to 
me  that  heads  of  families  making  fis  lew 
as  SI. .SCO  a  year,  facing  mounting  cos's 
and  wondering  Ahere  they  will  ever  get 
money  to  pay  ihe  doctor,  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  how  they  will  ever  get  the 
means  to  raise  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren, might  well  be  exempted  from  in- 
come taxation  in  this  great,  rich  country 
of  ours. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  bill,  briefly 
stated,  was  tha,  in  m.y  opinion  it  is  not 
a  properly  balanced  measure.  It  bears 
too  heavily  on  those  who  are  least  able 
to  pay  and  not  heavily  enough  on  those 
who  are  most  able  to  pay.  In  the  latter 
category  cf  individuals  who  will  escape 
the  taxes  which  I  Uiink  they  should  pay. 
I  refer  especially  W  those  who  will  reap 
rich  profits  ou:  of  th-^  war  emergency. 
The  bill,  m  my  opinion,  does  not  pro- 
vide a  sufRnen'  levy  on  the  profits  inci- 
dent to  and  tied  m  with  the  war  situa- 
tion 

Tl-iose  profit;  will  Ix'  enormous,  and  I 
thn;k  a  way  should  have  been  found  to 
plow  b  ;ck  a  luKtr  percentage  of  such 
profit.'-  into  the  rt  v.  r.u»-s  necessary  to  run 
the  Government.  Tn  have  done  this, 
with  a  commensurate  lightening  of  the 
tax  burden  on  the  little  fellow,  would 
have  been,  in  r.:y  judgment,  good  legisla- 
tion and  good  public  policy. 

To  tax  heavily  the  extraordinary  and 
unusual  profits  of  a  war  situation  such  as 
we  are  now  facing  is  a  sound  principle  of 
taxation.  It  is  sound  because  it  leaves 
capital  unimpaired  and  does  not  In  any 
way  atf'^rt  the  income  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals when  the  emergency  which  pro- 
duces such  swollen  profits  is  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  structural  changes 
are  made  in  the  tax  base  affecting  small 
income  earners,  those  earners  do  not 
recover  their  former  status  when  the 
emergency  is  ever,  but  they  go  on  paying 
the  heavy  rates  they  paid  during  the 
emergency. 

I  might  discuss  the  conference  report 
in  a  more  detailed,  analytical  way.  but 
the  above  statement  presents  my  princi- 
pal objections.  Summariz-ng  my  views,  I 
repeat  that,  in  my  considered  judgment. 
the  bill  bears  too  harshly  on  these  who 
are  least  able  to  pay  and  not  heavily 
enough  on  those  who  are  able  to  pay. 
Congress  should  have  taken  time  to  wiile 
a  more  equitable  bill. 


Freedom  of  the  Seal 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or    NEW    YiiRX 

IN  THE  KOVSE  OF  REPnK?ENTATr\i;S 


Tuesday.  September  23.  1941 


RADIO   ADDRESS  OF  HON    HAMILTOV 
Fli^H    OF  NF\V   YORK 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  Ameri- 
can Rad.o  Frrum  cf  the  Air  program. 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  network. 
Sunday  evening   September  21.  1941: 

President  Rocsevelt.  on  his  own  rcsponsi- 
bility  and  without  requesting  any  authcrity 
from  the  Congress,  ordered  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Iceland,  which  was  and  still  is  occu- 
pied by  the  British  Army  The  responsibility 
for  sending  an  expeditionary  force  to  Iceland, 
within  800  miles  of  Europe  and  within  the 
war  zone,  rests  squarely  with  the  President. 
If  we  are  Involved  in  war  as  the  result  of  in- 
cidents arising  on  the  high  seas  in  the  war 
zones  around  Iceland,  it  will  be  a  war  for 
which  President  Roosevelt  will  be  solely  re- 
sponsible. In  spite  of  all  the  promises  and 
pledges  he  gave  the  American  people  that 
our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  war  outside  the  Americas 

Iceland  Is  2,800  mUes  outside  the  Americcs. 
Now  that  we  are  there.  I  understand  the 
logic  and  the  need  of  keeping  the  sea  lants 
open  to  supply  cur  trixps  while  they  are  in 
Iceland.  However,  that  does  not  mean  hav- 
ing our  warships  wandering  around  the 
seven  seas,  looking  for  Nazi  submarines  or 
raiders,  in  order  to  bring  en  a  shooting,  fight- 
ing wnr.  If  the  statement  by  Secretary  Knox 
that  cur  Nnvy  is  convoying  merchant  ships 
Ls  restricted  to  Iceland.  I  anticipate  that 
Congress  will  accept  the  situation  as  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Clearing  waters  necessary 
for  cur  cwn  use  and  defense  Is  one  thing, 
but  if  it  develcps  that  the  convoy  system 
goes  beyond  that  and  our  warships  start 
shcoting  at  German  cr  Italian  ships  in  otter 
waters,  that  would  be  an  act  of  war  on  our 
part,  or,  father,  Mr.  Roosevelt's. 

We  must  not  get  into  an  ofTensive  war  ct 
our  own  making  The  whole  issue  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  Is  filUd  with  the  rankest 
kind  of  hypocrisy,  quibbling,  and  hair 
splitting.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  angels 
weep. 

We  are  now  talking  about  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  the  sacred  principles  of  International 
law  for  ourselves,  yet  we  have  repeatedly  dis- 
regarded and  violated  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  neutrality,  upon  which  the  freedom 
cf  the  seas  is  anchored. 

If  the  American  people  want  to  get  into 
the  war.  let  us  say  so  honestly  and  in  a  demo- 
cratic and  American  way  by  a  majority  vote 
in  Congress.  But.  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
stop  being  contemptible  hypocrites  about  It, 
I  anticipate  some  warmaker  in  the  Cabinet, 
possible  one  of  the  warmaking  twins — 
Messrs  Stimson  or  Knox— will  issue  a  new 
statement  from  now  en  that  the  Red  Sea.  is 
an  American  lake  and  that  Moscow  is  part 
of  Alaska  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  stop  trying  to  befuddle,  deceive,  and 
hoodwink  the  American  people. 

1  accuse  President  Roosevelt  in  his  speech 
last  Thursday  of  trying  to  build  up  a  phoney, 
false,  and  fraudulent  war  issue  by  attempting 
to  make  out  that  we  are  responsible  for  the 


safety  of  shlpe  flying  the  Panamanian  flag 
Tlies*'  shiph  were  put  under  the  Piinamanian 
flag  as  a  t.ibterfuge  to  get  around  our  cwn 
laws,  and  our  Gcvcrnment  is  In  no  way  re- 
sponsible—legally  cr  under  international 
law — for  them 

I  accuse  President  Roiistvelt  cf  having  ."-eiit 
American  merchant  ships  into  the  war  zone 
in  the  Red  Sea.  10.000  miles  away,  ai  d  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of   tbe  Neutialny   Act. 

I  challenge  President  Roosevelt  tc  .'■tatc  on 
what  occasion,  out.'^lde  cf  the  Robin  Moor. 
which  was  held  up  by  «  stibmarine  and  the 
crew  and  passiengers  given  tune  tc  get  of! 
mat  a  single  American  ship  ha'-  been  tor- 
pedoed or  a  single  Amenrar.  life  has  been  lost, 
and  when  and  where  a  German  raider,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  submarine,  has  ever  at- 
tacked an  American  ship 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  srcres  of  tlmr« 
violated  the  principles  cf  intrrr.ati.--nal  law 
and  the  customs  and  UFapp"=  r^nTiected  with 
the  freedom  of  the  sea'  We  have  se..:pd  bel- 
ligerent ships  In  cur  ports  and  turnf^d  them 
ever  to  enemy  nations  We  have  repaired  and 
outfitted  belligerent  warships  In  our  cwn 
harbors. 

We  as  a  governmen'  and  with  ccveinmental 
funds  have  built  ships  and  furrivhpd  war  ma- 
terials for  belligerents  We  hnvr  TrfnT-lerred 
50  destroyers  and  other  naval  units  to  a  bel- 
ligerent nation  We  have  ccmmltted  in- 
numerable unneutral  act*  In  fact  we  do 
not  claim  to  be  neutral  but  have  assumed  a 
statxis  of  nonbelligerency 

I  am  merely  relating  n  few  fwc's  and  a-sk- 
ing  for  an  end  to  the  picus  and  hypocritical 
pronouncements  ab'  ut  inter:. atimal  law  and 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  We  have  been  a 
party  to  undermining  if  not  de«trcylr.g  both, 
and  we  do  not  appear  with  clean  hands  when 
we  now  tiilk  of  lns:,':ting  en  rur  neutral 
rights  on  the  high  seas.  L<  t  us  st -p  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  enter  the  war  through  re- 
pealkig  the  Neutrality  Act  or  chatter  about 
nonpxlstmg  freedoni  of  the  seas  If  we  are 
to  enter  the  war  let  us  do  so  with  cur  head  up. 
and  for  the  best  Interest  of  the  American 
people  and  not  by  subterfuge  or  through  fake 
Issues 

I  denounce  as  utterly  untenable  and  un- 
American  Wie  a-^ument  that  Congress  turn 
over  to  one  vcjicp  and  rne  mrin  the  forma- 
tion of  (Jur  forilci-  policies  even  to  involve- 
ment In  war.  If  that  were  true.  It  would 
mean  that  the  end  cf  constltuiimal  govern- 
ment In  America  and  the  substltutlm  cf  the 

very    essence    cf    nazi-ism    and    dictatorship 
in  its  pHce 

Amerlrans  are  united  m  support  rf  war  in 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican Continent  but  only  a  small  minority 
favor  putting  this  ccuntr}-  Into  an  ofTensive 
war  and  very  few  Into  an  ur^decl.ired  war  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  the  Congress, 
and  80  percent  or  more  of  the  American 
people. 


Patterni  for  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOU^T  OF  REFREfrEVTATIVE3 


Twr^dcy  Sfpter.hcr  23.  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    W     ARTHUR    SIMPSON     OP 

VFKM'^NT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY  Mr  Spe^-kir.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-  I  I'.ciude  an 
address    by    the    Honoiabie    W     Arthur 
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Siir.pscn.  of  Vf-rmont.  uh.ch  address  de- 
server  and  ?h(iMld  have  the  careful  atten- 
tion cf  the  largest  possible  number  of 
people  that  may  be  reached  by  means  of 
the  insertion  m  the  Record. 

"Patterns  for  Tomoirow"  it  is  entitled, 
and  whether  one  agrees  in  entirety  with 
the  suggestion.s  contained  therein,  it 
mu?t  be  agreed  by  all  that  this  speech 
stai.ds  out  beaconlike  among  the  clouds 
of  em.pty  words  that  have  come  from  so 
man\  lips,  befogging  and  beclouding  a 
situation  that  needs  to  be  lighted  instead 
of  darkened. 

The  address  follows: 

I'l  the  city  of  Philadelphia  stands  a  shrine 
to  the  principles  of  demncrary  and  the  free- 
di-m   born    i;ut    of   the    achievements    of   cur 
forebears  who  bequeathed  us  a  priceless  herl- 
trs^e       Here    V.'ashington    became     the    c;m- 
maV.der  m  chief  of  the  American  Army;  hert 
Benjamin   Fvankhn  brought  wis"  experience 
and    CDuncil    t ^'   a    group   of   earnest   patriots, 
and  here  m  Ird  'pt  ndence  Hall,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson   uttered    those   immortal    words   which 
have    been    a    beacon    light    to    liberty-lcvmg 
pe  pie  in  all  lands  for  more  than  150  years. 
On   the  wall.*  of  tins  plain  colonial  room  is 
this    sign,    ■  Aniericans    walk    proudly    here  " 
We   have    a   right   to   be   proud   of    American 
philosophies    and    proud    of    Americans    who 
gave    them   expression   and   validity      We   ars 
proud   of   those   whose   blocd   was  shed   that 
liberty  and  Justice  might  live  and  grow  and 
that    frc-.dom    might    not    perish    from    the 
earth      Enjoying  as  we  do  the  highest  stand- 
ards  of   living   m    the   world   and   a   form  of 
gcvernmcnt  more  calculated  to  preserve  them, 
freedom  mere  tangible  than  any  existing  else- 
where, and  the  precious  right  to  transmit  it 
to  our   posterity,   it   Is   not   too  much   to  sii^k 
that   we    take   time   from    our    business    and 
pleasure   to   soberly   consider    the   matter   cf 
-s,  national  defense  and  national  unity. 

The  historian  will  find  in  those  things  hap- 
''  penmg  in  the  world  today  a  familiar  pattern 
to  what  has  heretofore  happened,  but  the 
Implications  and  impact  of  this  conflict  are 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  civilization  be- 
cause the  world  has  grown  very  small.  What 
happened  in  the  days  of  Old  World  con- 
querors like  Alexander  the  Great,  Genghis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane  were  terrible  enough, 
but  they  had  little  effect  In  the  world  at 
large. 

Even  Napoleon's  conquest  held  little  men- 
ace for  the  New  World  democracy  because 
Napoleon  rose  out  of  revolution  stimulated 
by  the  philosophies  of  Jefferson  and  the 
achievements  of  Washington. 

This  is  net  just  "another  war."  This  Is  a 
world  revolution  swept  by  forces  and  philoso- 
phies of  terrible  portent  because  they  will 
determine  whether  force  or  reason  shall  rule 
the  world.  Hitler  gave  the  situation  proper 
clarification  when  he  announced  that  events 
v^ould  determine  the  destiny  of  the  German 
people  for  a  thousand  years.  Unfortunately, 
the  destinies  cf  the  German  people  are  not 
the  only  ones  at  stake;  they  involve  all  the 
people  of  all  the  earth.  We  shall  either  be 
slaves  or  remain  free.  The  world  cannot  be 
half  slave  and  half  free.  It  is  not  written 
m  the  bo.:k  of  destiny  that  America  will  be 
able  to  e.scape  the  tests  which  in  these  days 
are  coming  to  the  nations  of  the  carth. 

The  terrible  experience  of  other  nations 
who  did  not  de-^iie  war  offer  these  inescapable 
facts  for  the  guidance  of  the  American  people, 
appeasement  will  not  help  vis.  isolation  w.U 
not  save  us  Tiie  rich  and  comfort.able  N-.  w 
World  must  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
salvation  of  civilization  and  we  are  not  gonvg 
to  be  very  proud  of  ourselves,  highly  regarded 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  cr  build  a  stro:ig 
nation.  If  we  buy  our.=elves  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  engulfed  the  world. 


To  be  an  isolations  Is  the  easy  way  of 
life  Of  course,  we  do  nor  want  to  shed 
American  blood  Al!  the  sympathy  Is  on  the 
side  of  America  first.  None  of  the  little  na- 
tions of  Europe  wanted  war  but  today  they 
are  chained  to  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror. 
They  hung  separately  becau.-e  they  would  net 
hang  together 

Wiih  the  fall  of  Denmark,  NutwuV.  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  encirclement  cf  Sweden  thsre 
perished  the  finest  cooperative  society  In  the 
world,  the  tine.st  forms  of  social  security,  the 
fiiie>t  types  of  health  insurance,  and  the 
Ideals  of  threat  peace-l.jvuvz  peoples,  Finland 
ha-s  no  heart  m  the  struggle  txcvpt  t<,  regain 
and  preserve  its  own  terntone».  Rumania 
doe.i  not  want  to  fight  for  Nazi  overlords  and 
the  good  Italian  peasants  have  no  desire  to 
peri.-h  on  the  steppes  or  in  the  mar^^hes  of 
Rus.  la. 

A  lot  cf  very  nice  pecple  w.ait  tu  emulate 
the  early  martyrs  and  delude  ihemsclves  into 
thmkmg  that  love  will  stop  the  German  wave 
ol  conquest.  Of  course,  few  of  them  really 
expect  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  or  to  perish 
tinder  the  wheels  of  the  modern  juggernaut. 
The  wishful  thinking  of  really  sincere  men 
and  wcmen  and  the  tl:illful  .maneuvering  of 
politicians  who  are  afraid  to  face  facts  cr 
fear  lc~s  of  vote.-,  have  Irtle  validity  in  the 
fa.:e  cf  grim  realities  which  nv.ist  be  faced 
wi'hr.ut  soft  concealment,  Liceity  is  flght- 
Int:  for  its  hie.  Only  by  hero'c  and  self- 
sacriiicmg  exertions  can  we  hope  to  save  our- 
selves It  will  require  of  u-  such  fortitude 
and  self-denial  as  we  have  almost  forgotten. 
We  must  arm  for  a  generation  not  only  to 
protect  ourselves  but  to  police  the  world. 
Such  a  course — and  we  seem  to  have  no  alter- 
native— Will  be  hard  and  exp^n-ive  The 
maintenance  of  a  great  standm^:  army,  a 
two-ocean  iiavy,  and  a  great  air  and  tank  fleet 
will  tiemendotisly  change  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  the  Nation,  It  will  lower  our 
high  standard  cf  living.  It  may  shatter  some 
cf  our  preconceived  notions  of  th3  Inherent 
strength  of  cur  country,  Liber'y  cannot  be 
saved  m  its  holiday  clothes. 

We  must  put  iron  into  cur  democracv. 
Democracy  creating  its  own  world  was  hard 
and  grim  and  poor.  Democracy  In  a  year 
of  national  peril  is  rich  and  soft  and  quar- 
lelsome.  Our  output  cf  planes  and  tanks 
and  munitions  has  been  disappointingly  in- 
adequate. Had  It  net  been  for  the  respite 
afforded  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  the 
Red  Army  of  the  United  Soviet  Republic  cur 
efforts  might  have  been  tco  late.  Instead  of 
a  spirit  of  unity  and  sacrifice  each  group  in 
cur  country  is  seeking  greater  self-advan- 
tage. Can  we  build  morale  m  a  great  Amer- 
ican army  when  the  beys  in  training  see 
the  stay  at  homes  living  In  luxury  and  block- 
ing the  wheels  cf  industry  to  obtain  greater 
privileges  and  pay?  Organized  labor  has  se- 
cured tremendous  advantages  in  better 
wages,  shorter  hours,  better  working  condi- 
tions, unemploym^ent  compensation,  and  a 
guaranty  again.->t  the  haz^irds  and  vicissi- 
tudes cf  old  age.  No  other  group  has  a 
greater  stake  in  the  pre.-ervation  cf  democ- 
racy. Labor  should  not  allow  selfishness  and 
greed  to  sabotage  national   defense. 

The  American  farmer  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  parity  price  for  his  products.  He  is 
entitled  to  that  fair  return.  Hundreds  of 
millions  are  being  paid  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  subsidies  to  these  prcducers. 
Extravagant  farm  prices  in  the  fiist  World 
War  put  the  farmer  en  the  load  to  economic 
bankruptcy  in  the  pc;t-war   period. 

During  a  time  cf  national  peril  the  Gov- 
ernment has  appet^red  unwilling  to  strength- 
en its  credit  or  husband  its  resources,  Sound 
democratic  gcvernment  Is  in  danger  unless 
its  liberal  and  cs.<ential  socicil  programs  are 
kept  practical,  scundly  financed,  and  eco- 
nomically administered.  We  have  cultivated 
and  indulged  the  easy  way  cf  life.     We   are 


selflsh,  undiscifilined,  and  terribly  extrava- 
gant. We  owe  billions  fcr  things  we  did 
not  need  and  cfiuld  not  afford 

Our  financial  fantasy  has  permeated  the 
whole  body  politic  uf  our  country.  With  a 
colossal  and  evir-increasing  national  debt  we 
continue  to  Intjulge  our  extravagant  nctlcns, 
and  we  do  this;  because,  as  we  say.  If  we  did 
not  someone  ejse  would  get  the  money. 

From  the  expenditure  of  bUllons  of  dollars 
for  national  dffense  and  as  a  gift  to  other 
nations  there  ii  again  arising  the  delusions  of 
prosperity.  Iniation  is  a  grave  and  imminent 
danger.  Our  obvernment,  which  seeks  tc  cur- 
tail installincrit  buying,  has  been  the  most 
prodigal  instalinent  buyer  the  world  has  ever 
known.  | 

We  need  to  be  on  guard  as  never  before 
to  protect  our  rights  to  free  speech  and  a 
free  press.  Btlreaucratic  centralized  author- 
ity and  goveninent  by  decree  Is  growing  by 
leaps  and  boupds.  The  citadel  of  liberty  Is 
threatened  froin  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out. I 

We  need  a  rtvival  or  religion  and  religious 
impulse.  Peojie  should  live  simply,  humbly, 
and  resoluteljj.  Religion  first  kindled  the 
fires  of  polit^al  freedom  and  made  vital 
man's 'dignity 'and  kinship  with  his  Creator. 
When  this  is;  destroyed  we  extinguish  the 
light  of  llbert^  in  the  earth. 

We  need  to; catch  seme  of  the  spark  oiid 
spiritual  unitt-  of  the  first  World  War.  It 
may  be  that  narticlpation  in  this  war  is  the 
only  means  tolmake  us  a  strong,  resolute,  and 
united  peoplej 

Wocdrow  Wjlson  led  this  country  to  war  In 
1917  because  he  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  participation  in  the  war  was  justifiable 
and  might  leail  to  the  creation  of  .safeguards 
against  a  repetition  of  the  disaster. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  first  saw  and 
predicted  that  if  dictators  were  not  stopped 
early  by  the  combined  powers  of  free  nations 
they  would  eventually  imperil,  if  they  did  not 
completely  wrtck.  civilization.  He  it  was  who 
declared,  "Thi  day  has  come  when  America 
is  privileged  'to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  tUe  principles  which  gave  her 
birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she 
has  treasured/'  We  failed  to  understand  his 
gift  of  prophefcy  when  he  said,  "I  am  seeking 
only  to  face  idealities  and  face  them  without 
soft  concealntent."  His  League  of  Nations 
might  have  a\|erted  this  life-and-death  strug- 
gle for  the  sutvival  of  civilization. 

A  world  syjtem  of  International  police,  a 
world  league  dominated  by  no  single  nation, 
"not  a  balance  of  power  but  a  community  of 
power,  net  organized  rivalries  but  an  organ- 
ized common  peace"  is  the  single  hopeful  pat- 
tern of  the  sljape  of  things  to  come. 

It  is  given  to  any  individual  to  participate 
only  the  tiniest  fraction  in  the  great  upward 
struggle  of  th(  human  race,  but  we  have  each 
a  responsibility  as  a  part  of  that  generation 
which,  if  it  i$  to  survive,  must  be  the  great- 
est generatloi^  that  ever  stood  on  this  earth, 
because  its  dlpBcultics  are  greatest.  We  have 
before  us  thf  tragic  example  of  conquered 
people  who  were  once  free  and  are  now 
slaves  because  they  did  not  recognize  their 
dangers.  bec$use  they  were  unwilling  to 
change  their  laccustomed  mode  of  living,  be- 
cause they  wt)Uld  not  give  up  their  luxuries, 
and  because  they  preferred  the  soft  and  easy 
life  to  that  ck  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

In  Americti.  the  greatest  cf  all  democ- 
racies, we  mtist  demonstrate  that  a  democ- 
racy can  be  i  efficient  and  effective,  that  a 
democracy  c^n  be  strong  and  hard,  if  need 
be  and  can  bet  firmly,  wisely,  and  expedi- 
tiously. Thlf  Is  our  obi  gallon — yours  and 
mine-— God  hfelping  us  we  can  do  no  less. 

"To  whai  new  fates  my  country,  far 
And  \|nforseen  of  foe  or  friend 
BeneatH  wliat  unexpected  star 
Cotoplelled  to  what  unchosen  end. 
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"Arru.ss  the  sea  that  hM  BO  beacb 
Tiu-  Admiral  of  Nations  guides 
Thy   blind   obedient   keels   to    reach 
The  harbor  where  thy  future  rides. 

"I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 

Or  on  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate 
I  ci.lv  know  It  shall  be  high 
I  i.n.y  know  it  shall  be  great." 


The  Power  To  Declare  War 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

Of    MIC  HIUAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP. E- EM  .-M  IVES 


Tuesday.  September  23.  1941 


TELECiRAM  FI^OM  GEOHOE   N    PEEK 

Mr.   WOODRUFF    of    Michigan.      Mr. 

S;i<aker.  under  lea\'  t<i  extend  my  re- 
maik.^  in  the  Rfcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Rani.  HO  Sa^*ta  Fe  .  CaUT., 

September  13,  1941. 
Hon   Roy  O    Wck_idrutt 

Men  ei  o)  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C: 
People  are  ccnfu&ed  over  the  discussion 
arising  out  of  the  word  "authority  '  In  con- 
nection with  the  President's  activities  In  his 
dual  position  of  President  and  Commander  In 
Chief.  Doee  the  President  atfcume  that  thtre 
l£  no  law  gtvernlng  his  actions?  If  so.  Is  he 
not  assuming  dictatorial  powers,  thus  openly 
and  fiagran  ly  brushing  a£ide  the  Congress, 
the  Constitution,  the  people,  and  Interna- 
tional law?  Unde'  our  form  of  government. 
Is  not  the  Congress  alone,  representing  the 
people  and  respxinsible  to  them,  the  only  au- 
thority empowered  to  declare  war''  A  police- 
man may  have  authority  to  shoot  to  kir  but 
he  may  not  have  that  right.  Members  of 
Congress  can  clarify  this  point  by  discussion. 

Geobce  N    Peek 


A  Survey  of  the  National  and  Local  Scene 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or    WASH'.NGT'   N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtENTATIVES 


Tncs<day.  September  23.  1941 


RADIO    .MjDRESS  of   HON     MARTIN    F. 
SMITH.  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Spiaker,  oy  unanimous  consent  granted 
by  my  colleagues.  I  insert  the  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  August  17.  1941. 
over  radio  stations  KGY.  Olympia, 
Wash  KELA.  Centralia.  Wash.;  KWLK, 
Lrn-vt.w  Wash.:  and  KXRO.  Aberdeen. 
W.    h 

The  radio  addrest  referred  to  reads  as 

follows: 

My  friends  in  .southwest  Washington.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  talking 
to   you   and   deeply    appreciate    the   privilege 


accorded  me  by  slat.  :.  KGY  to  participate 
In  the  ceremony  celebrating  the  Inaugura- 
tlcn  of  lt5  incrfayed  broadcasting  facilitlf^s, 
pnrtlctilarly  marking  its  first  Sunday  on  the 
air  Through  the  magic  of  radio  we  are  en- 
tertained and  Instructed,  and  we  are  kept 
mfurmed  as  to  the  r»iftly  moving  events  in 
the  great  drama  cf  life  and  history  which  is 
now  being  enacted  in  the  world  Radio  has 
t)ecome  an  essential  part  cf  our  daily  lUee 
and  through  lt«  added  facilities  station  KGY 
will  more  than  ever  play  an  Important  role 
In  the  community  life  and  affairs  of  south- 
west Washington  We  are  fortunate  and  ex- 
ceptionally favored  In  our  section  of  the 
Slate  in  having  five  radio-broadcasting  sta- 
tions which  are  splendidly  serving  our  citi- 
zens. I  wish  them  all  continued  success 
and  still  further  progress. 

The    Seventy-sixth    and    Seventy-seventn 
Congresses  aie  setting  a  new  record  fcr  dura- 
tion of   continuotis  sessions.     The    Seventy- 
seventh    Congress    has    now    completed    over 
7  months  of  steady  and  arduous  labor  since 
we  convened   on   January  3      Congress   Da,6 
been   in  constant  session   now   for  592  da>s. 
366    days    remaining    of    the    Seventy-sixth 
Congress    last   year,    the    longest    continuous 
session   In   our   history     and   226   days   of    the 
Seventy-seventh    Congress    this    year       The 
physical    and    mental   strain    Is    proving    too 
much   for  many  of  our  colleagues   who   are 
dying  heroically  at  their  post  of  duty  in  ihe 
most  crucial  period  of  our  national   history, 
perhaps    the    most    crucial    period     In     the 
world's  history      The  number  of  deaths  has 
been  the  highest  In  the  history  of  Congress 
My    friends,    world    event*    of    the    past    2 
years   have    compelled    us   to   undertake    the 
greatest    and    most    costly    national-defense 
program  In  our  entire  history.    We  have  had 
to  look  seme  very  grim  facts  in  the  face  and 
become    realistic    In    regard    to    the    menace 
which  threatens  our  own  future  as  a  democ- 
racy and   a   free   people      We   have   come   to 
realize    that    aid    to    Britain    and    the    other 
democracies  is  an  Insurance  policy  to  insure 
our  own  safety  and  security  and.  if  possible, 
to  keep  war  away  from  the  shores  of  America 
The   Axis   dictators'   plans,   blueprint*,   and 
timetables     are     being     rapidly,    relentlessly, 
and     ruthlehfly    translated     Into     actuality. 
They  have  proclaimed  that  the  world  cannot 
exist   part    totalitarian    and    part    democratic 
and   that  they  intend  to   make   it  all  totali- 
tarian      It    remains    to    be    seen    how    long 
Russia   can  withstand   the  onslaught  of  the 
Na?i  war  machine. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Congress  have  put 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  keep  our  coun- 
try out  of  war  and  how  well  we  have  suc- 
ceeded Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  are  prac- 
tically the  only  nation  In  the  world  which 
has  not  suffered  any  loss  of  life  or  property 
In  view  of  all  the  threat*  and  dangers  to 
which  we  have  been  exposed  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  we  have  had  to  contend^ 
this  Is  a  remarkable  achievement.  Hew 
thoughtless  and  unreasonable  are  those  -^ho. 
m  the  lace  of  this  record,  can  find  It  In  their 
minds  and  hearts  tc  accuse  President  Roose- 
velt and  those  who  have  supported  our  na- 
tional-defense program  of  seeking  to  thrust 
us  Into  war.  President  Roosevelt  and  Con- 
gress have  shown  more  patience  and  tolera- 
tion and  submitted  to  greater  threats  and 
danger  to  our  safety  and  future  as  a  free 
nation  than  all  the  war  administrations  In 
our  history  combined,  Including  those  of 
Washington.  Lincoln.  McKinley.  Wcodrow 
Wilson      Let  us   re-read   otu-   histories. 

I  have  supported  every  national-defense 
measure  and  aid  to  Britain,  because,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  Is  aid  to  America.  My  mail, 
which  has  been  unusually  hea\7  this  ses- 
sion. Indicates  that  my  course  In  so  doing  is 
approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  our  district. 

While  I  favor  aid  to  Britain.  I  also  favor 
aid  to  our  own  people  and  communities.    I 


cannot  agree  with  those  who  favor  huge  ap- 
prc<pnalKns  f>  r  fortikin  ueitnse  and  then 
want  to  cut  and  curtail  our  a;  propriatioi.s 
and  expcndrure^  f.'r  domes' ic  d«  lens-c  I 
have  cppti^ed  reuuci:.^  tur  expenditures  f.  r 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  National 
Youth  AdmiiistratK  li  Soil  Conservaticn 
Federal  aid  to  roads  r.\T:-s  ai.d  hartsors  and 
fiocd  control,  rural  rehabilitation,  fotid-stauip 
plan.  Work  Projects  Administration  and 
farm  relief  I  have  voted  azainst  n-ducin.g 
expenditures  for  these  worthy  purposes  and 
shall  continue  to  favor  libe-fil  upprcpriaTlons 
for  each  and  every  cne  of  these  prv)granis.  as 
I  consider  them  to  be  essential  and  desiral.e 
to  our  national  defei-.K 

During  this  national  enicigcncy,  1  con- 
sider It  unpatriotic  and  thcrjut,h'y  un\\.~e 
for  us  to  adopt  a  policy  of  indiaercnce  to  tlie 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  our  {.>eop:e 
Instead  let  us  continue  cur  program  if  soc  al 
justice  and  econumic  tecunty  ar,d  theieiy 
strengthen  our  nati.  n^l  dtJtns*-  b%  incn»-- 
Ing  Uie  stake  which  vur  peopit  havi  m  the 
preservation  of  our  deaucrhcy  Our  ynoy  .e 
then  will  again  prove  then  kyalty  de\otir:i. 
and  sacrifice  as  they  have  always  done  m  the 
pa-si 

I  therefore  recently  uppcsed  hi.d  vnted 
against  the  antilabor  legsiiiti  n  winch  came 
b«^fore  Congress  and  which,  wi  Uid  iiave  de- 
prived our  workers  of  thur  liard-won  riglit 
tc  bargain  ccUectivt.y  m  regaid  u  wages, 
hours,  and  working  condituns  pr.teciioi,  to 
which  they  are  entitled  m  a  pen.  d  ^  f  risii.g 
living  cosU>-.  in  order  that  thty  mhy  i:ve 
decently  and  purchase  the  pi,  ducts  iif  the 
farm  and  tlie  factory 

For  the  same  rea.«ions.  wt  have  act.d  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives  up.Mi  legisiution  in 
the  intere'-is  if  -.ht  widow-  and  orphans  of 
the  veten  ns  ul  the  Wor^d  War  Tlie  Hovise 
also  passed  early  tlus  month  f^ur  important 
bills  reported  tut  by  the  C  mmittee  ui\  Pen- 
sions, of  which  1  have  the  honor  to  be  the 
chairman,  provu:  t.u  b.  lefits  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-Am  r.can  War  tht  ;r  wid  ws 
and  children  N  *  m>  r,  th.-.n  ever,  we 
should  by  our  deivit  prc\e  tliat  ^i  ure  j.ratelul 
to  those  who  have  served  cur  c  untij  in  its 
hours  of  greatest  iieed 

We  also  passed  In  the  House  long  \  .ty-p  ty 
legislation  f  ^r  the  postal  employees,  which 
I  vigorously  supported  This  will  result  In  a 
larger  measure  of  justice  to  the  employees 
of  this  greet  branch  of  thr  Fedtral  Govern- 
ment who  serve  all  cf  us  s(-  fa;thfu;;y  at  d 
efficiently 

We  are  making  real  progress  w.th  the 
Townscrd  plan  In  this  Congress.  w;ih  our 
discharge  petition  ptnding  m  the  Hi.use  aid 
hearings  being  held  in  the  Si  r.a'e  Wr  h  ;  e 
to  demonstrate  to  the  American  pecple  t;..ii 
we  favor  ptoviding  fcn^d,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  our  seni<ir  citizeruF.  which  w  u  cl  b  a 
credit  to  them  and  to  our  country  wluch 
they  have  helped  to  build 

As  usual,  I  have  b.-en  active  in  this  ses- 
sion In  behalf  of  the  BcnnevlUe  project  -fth  rh 
Is  constantly  rcquirinp  a  great  deal  ul  my 
time  and  effort.  Its  l>.;.ifits  are  flawing  out 
to  the  people  In  all  the  n.ne  c.  unties  <  f  my 
congressional  district.  Our  P  U  D  d.sti.f.s 
are  being  enabkd  to  reduce  the  elect ::r  liglit 
and  pcwer  rates  tc  all  cur  people  and  rur 
rural -electrification  projects  are  brint;ii.p 
these  benefits  to  our  farmers  ai  d  inhaDitai.'s 
of  the  outlying  communities  The  sav.np  •  3 
our  citizens  have  already  been  ci  ns.aerarie 
and  will  continue  to  gri,w  The  B  ;.ne\i  e 
project  has  caused  substantial  Industi.al  d'- 
velopment  and  created  new  em.ployment  ;. '  d 
new  pay  rolls  In  our  district  which  no  r  ne 
would  have  thm-ght  to  be  possible  a  f«  w 
years  ago.  This  industrial  develcpment  h's 
just  Started  and  will  gradually  increase  It 
Is  ceruin  to  result  in  m  re  prosperity  and 
happiness  for  ail  cur  citizens  and  to  h«ve 
had    an    Important    part    in    this    beneficial 
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program  gives  me  more  personal  satlsfpction 
than  I  can  expre^- 

I  enjoy  n.y  work  In  Congress,  for  which 
I  have  bfen  preparing  all  my  life.  I  am  now 
attaining  the  rank  and  seniority  on  com- 
mittef^  and  official  contacts  which  can  come 
oniv  after  years  of  service  and  experience, 
and  which  make  it  possible  for  me  to  serve 
yuu  m.jre  efficiently  and  effectively. 

It  IS  gratiiymg  these  days  to  read  the  mall 
from  home  and  to  note  the  activity  and 
steady  employment  at  the  highest  wages  ever 
received  :n  the  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  ply- 
wood, fishing,  and  the  new  aluminum  indus- 
tries m  our  congressional  district  and  the 
development  oT  our  electric-power  utilities 
due  to  Bonneville  Also  to  observe  that  our 
municipal,  school  district,  port  district,  and 
county  governments  are  In  the  best  financial 
condiiicn  in  their  history.  According  to  my 
official  mail,  mercantile  and  retail  business 
Is  flourishing  and  business  conditions  gen- 
erally are  the  best  they  have  ever  been  in 
all  the  communities.  Farm  prices  have  also 
risen,  and  consequently  our  dairy,  poultry, 
cranberry,  fruif.  and  grain  farmers  are  shar- 
ing in  our  present  prosperity.  We  must, 
however,  realize  that  post-war  problems  will 
confront  us.  and  for  that  reason  I  appeared 
before  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  House 
recently  and  strongly  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  congressional  committee  or  commis- 
sion to  study  these  problems  and  make  plans 
for  their   solution. 

This  program  Is  being  broadcast  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  1  would  not  be  speaking  what 
Is  uppermost  m  my  mind  and  heart  if  I  did 
not  say  that  :ny  experience  In  public  li:e. 
my  obs-ervatior.s  and  my  reading  have  con- 
vinced me  that  we  need,  more  than  anything 
else,  a  moial  ar.d  spiritual  rearmament  m 
cur  country.  We  need  to  return  to  the 
Christian  f.ath  of  our  fathers  and  to  the 
teachings  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  re- 
llpion  in  order  to  solve  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  of  this  crucial  period 
In  numan  h  stcry 

With  this  thought  I  conclude,  and  wi-h  to 
again  thank  my  friends  of  KGY  for  niakir.g 
this  broadcast  possible,  and  I  thank  you  for 
listening. 


Attack  on  Our  Butter? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEERASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  S^'ptember  23.  1941 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cenily  returned  frcm  my  district  in  Ne- 
braska where  farmers  who  milk  cows 
are  worried  over  recent  radio  statements 
from  one  branch  of  our  Government  ex- 
tclling  the  virtue:;  of  a  butter  substitute. 
The  cow  and  the  hen  mean  much  to  our 
farming  population.  The  cream  check 
has  kept  the  wolf  from  many  a  faim  doer 
in  the  past.  Our  farmers  want  the  same 
consideration  which  is  being  given  to 
labor  and  industry,  so  far  as  living  in- 
come is  concerned.  We  know  that  we 
cannot  solve  our  dcme^ic  economy  un- 
less we  solve  our  farm  problem.  The 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  he  is  also  entitled  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  farmers  U  whom  I 
talked  about  this  broadcast  advrtislng 
a  butter  substitute  fear  that  it  is  a  direct 
attempt  to  pur   foreign  farm  products 


into  competition  with  American  farm 
products  right  here  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. I  hope  the  Congress  can  clarify 
this  situation  and  give  the  farmers  who 
milk  cows  a  chance  to  at  least  get  cost 
of  producing  this  milk  and  cream. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  resentment 
in  my  State  regarding  this  situation,  I 
include  with  my  remarks  a  letter  re- 
cently written  to  the  Nebraska  Union 
Farmer  by  Mr.  James  C.  Norgaard,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Farmers  Union  Co- 
operative Creamery  Co.: 

It  locks  as  though  war  hysteria  or  some- 
thing has  taken  the  place  of  common  setue 
among  some  of  the  officials  in  high  Govern- 
ment positions 

For  exrimple.  McNutt,  of  t!:e  Federal  S  - 
curities  Administratioii  is  advocating  t::at 
Americans  use  oleo  so  that  we  may  save  cur 
good  butter  for  the  British  Are  the  blue- 
bloods  of  Britain  that  much  better  than  we 
Amerlcan:^? 

This  same  McNutt  is  spending  the  m.ney 
farmers  earn  by  milking  cows  to  adverti>e 
oleo  from  Coco  "Nutts."  and  has  the  un- 
mitigated gall  to  .'^ay  it  ts  as  good  a=  butter. 
If  he  thinks  it  is,  why  not  send  it  to  the 
English? 

NO   SCARCITY    OF    EUTTEa 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  butter  On  August 
1.  1940,  we  had  123.000,000  pounds  of  butter 
on  hand  in  the  United  States  This  year  on 
August  1.  we  had  178,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter on  hai'.d,  or  55.000.000  pound-  m  re  than 
a  year  ago.  There  is  plenty  of  gocd  butter 
in  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  both 
Briiam  and  this  country. 

With  cur  Secretary  of  A=:r;cu;ture  cut  urg- 
ing more  production  cf  dairy  pr  ducts,  it 
seems  to  rm  that  dairy  farm^^r^  shjuld  be  en- 
Cijuraged.  instead  cf  hampered,  in  developing 
better  markets  far   their   pr:  ducts 

IS    PEASANTRY    THE    AIM' 

If  the  new  oleo  standards  are  allowed  to 
go  into  effect,  and  the  Government  sponsors 
advertising  and  propaganda  campaigns  fos- 
tering the  use  of  oleo.  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  the  price  of  butter  will  drop  to  the 
price  of  oleo,  and  make  dairymj  very  un- 
profitable 

Ve  SI  meiimes  wonder  if  there  15  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  m  certain  quarters  to  make 
peasants  cf  American  farmtrs  If  not,  why 
ail  this  p.opaganda  for  'Cuban  sugar."  ••Ar- 
gentine b€ef,"  and  Coco  •'Nutts"  OiCO? 


Your  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  L  VREELAND 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUE.-^ENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  September  23.  1941 


R.\DIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON     ALBERT    L 
VREELAND,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Spt'a< -r,  und- r 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  r-.  marks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Lhe  folio  vi"h£:  radio 
broadcast  by  me  over  the  red  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Men- 
day,  September  22,  1S41: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  gr-.'et  y  u  from  the 
Naticti's  Capital  after  spencim.:  4  v.e-^ks  m  the 
Fourth  Armcred  Division,  United  S:ate~  Army, 
Pine  Camp.  N  Y,.  one  of  the  modern,  ta-t- 
movlng.  hard-hittiag  divisions  cf  cur  armed 


forces,  compartble  to  the  German  pander  di- 
vision, of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much. 

In  my  capacity  of  captain  In  the  Oreanized 
Reserves  assigned  to  the  division.  It  afforded 
me  an  opportvnity  to  work  with,  live  with, 
and  eat  with  tbe  men  who  make  up  our  fight- 
ing forces.  Net  only  was  I  in  a  position  to 
learn,  by  association  with  the  men.  the  mo- 
rale of  the  unit  but.  by  observation  and  use. 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  equipment  that 
is  being  furnifhed  by  our  expensive  defense 
effort.  I 

Since  leaving  Pine  Camp  I  have  also  visited 
Fort  Bragg  aad  Fort  Lee.     National  defense 
today    commands    the    largest    appropriation 
from  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States,  and 
without    douUt    the    most    Important.      The 
moneys    spent    to    date    are    staggering     in 
amount,  with  no  end  in  sight.    When  the  bill 
comes  due  tht  citizens  and  taxpayers  will  be 
called  upon  tt>  sacrifice.     Not  only  will  they 
have   to   sacrifice   in   money    but  already   are 
they  beginning  to  feel  the  plnrh  of  being  de- 
nied some  of  the  many  conveniences  and  com- 
forts they  havie  grown  used  to.    Next  Sunday 
you  might  not  be  able  to  take  that  afternoon 
drive  Into  the  country.    You  may  not  be  able 
to  purchase  parts  for  the   vacuum  cleaner  if 
it  breaks.    You  cannot  buy  any  more  aluml- 
ntim  pots  or  ^ans.    Your  dealer  perhaps  can- 
not supply  you  with  flashlight  bulbs  for  pho- 
tography.    M»ybe  you  won't  be  able  to  pur- 
chase  the  buliding  materials  for  that   addi- 
tion you  were  go.ng  to  build.     When  you  try 
to  turn  In  the  old  family  car  you'll  find  the 
price  ts  mucin  higher  If  you  can  get  delivery 
at  all,  and  if  you  do,  you  may  find  the  car  is 
not  complete,  even  though  it  can  be  operated. 
Soon  we  will  fleel  the  effect  of  the  new  tax  biU. 
This  we.  8s  taxpayers,  are  doing  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.     The  American  people 
are  willing  to  make  these  sacrifices  If   they 
know  their  mcney  is  being  spent  for  what  It 
Is     appropriated     by     their     Representatives. 
The  people  c4n't  give  the  time  nor  are  they 
in  a  position  'to  find  out^  so  it  is  tip  to  their 
Members  of  cbngress  to  determine  this  in  one 
way  or  another.    I  have  taken  the  time  and 
have  given  u^  my  vacation  to  do  that  In  the 
Army.  j 

Since  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the 
United  State!  en  Thursday  night,  September 
11,  there  Is  no  question  In  anyone's  mind 
that  there  Is  a  near  possibility  of  our  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  present  war  in  Europe. 
It  is  obligate  ry  that  we  now  look  to  our  de- 
fenses and  defensive  forces  to  determine  how 
well  we  are  prepared  to  meet  that  eventuality 
when  It  arlsoi  It  means  sacrifice  and  unity, 
whether  we  iigree  or  net  with  the  principle 
or  the  causes.  The  gauntlet  has  been  cast 
ard  It  is  for  as  as  citizens  to  exert  our  every 
effort  to  the  preservation  of  our  country  and 
Its  freedom. 

In  my  Judj  ment.  there  are  four  things  nec- 
essary in  a  modern  army  to  have  a  fighting 
force  able  to' compare  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  worl^.  namely  i  Morale,  equipment, 
leadership,  afid  training  One  cannot  stand 
alone  withoiit  the  others.  Make  yourselves 
comfortable  In  your  homes  and  let's  discuss 
these  probleirs  In  their  order 

Morale,  or  ihe  will  to  do  and  the  willingness 
to  carry  on  ^n  spite  of  hardship,  is  the  first 
and  main  objective  and  the  fcuidation  upon 
which  the  sivlces  are  built.  Picture,  if  you 
will,  as  you  lit  in  the  comfort  of  your  home 
or  your  car  with  your  family  grouped  around 
you,  the  soliler  In  a  far-off  camp  living  In 
barracks  awajy  from  his  loved  ones,  lonesome 
and  tired  frcjm  a  hard  days  work  in  the  dirt, 
duit,  and  stnd.  having  worked  from  early 
mornirg  till,  late  at  night  doing  the  same 
thing  over  aiid  over  again.  Picture  him  In  a 
bare  barrack  with  a  cot  to  sleep  on  or  maybe 
he  Is  sleepinK  on  the  ground  in  the  field  or 
in  a  pup  tenft.  all  for  $30  per  month  and  the 
glory  of  wcriing  for  his  country.  This  takes 
courage  ardi  sacrifice.  But  again,  we  must 
understand  ihe  psychology  of  the  soldier.  A 
good  soldier  is  always  '•beefing"  about  some- 
thing and  h^  always  wants  to  be  somewhere 
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where  he  isn't  Just  as  the  civilians  of  ovir  J 
country  like  to  complain  and  criticize.  The 
men  m  the  At  my  never  knew  how  bad  their 
morale  was  until  thev  read  about  it  in  some 
of  the  perlodjcau  and  were  remlndetl  cf  it 
by  many  articles  A  good  soldier  would  never 
let  it  be  thoukjht  that  be  couldu  i  take  it 
for  fear  it  would  cast  a  reflection  on  his 
courage  and  manhood.  He  would  consider 
it  an  insult  to  ha%'e  people  think  he  was  a 
coward  enough  not  to  want  to  do  his  duty 
for  his  country  He  is  the  last  to  want  to 
give  comfort  to  an  enemy  by  ailcwing  them 
to  believe  the  mOTale  Is  low.  Being  accused 
of  such  by  some  who  are  not  well-informed 
does  not  help.  He  wants  encouragement,  not 
sympathy.  If  left  alone,  the  morale  Is  fine 
and  the  men  are  willing  to  do  their  Jobs. 
They  feel  the  people  back  home  are  letting 
them  down  by  belittling  their  efforts  and  by 
their  failure  to  produce  the  equipment 
needed. 

Closely  coupled  with  morale  Is  equipment. 
The  men.  knowing  they  might  be  called  upon 
some  day  to  meet   an  enemy,  are  most   dis- 
couraged when  eve7  other  act  is  simulated 
because  of  the  vflst  shortage  of  materiel.    The 
men.  however,  are  'veil  clothed,  housed    fed. 
and   well    eqxnpped    with    personal    needs       I 
have   operated    practically   every   t>pe   of    ve- 
hicle the  Army  usef  and  fired  every  type  of 
weapon,   with   the   exception   of   the  larger- 
caliber  guns.    The  quality  and  design  of  both 
the  vehicles  and  weapons  are  a  credit  to  the 
Amtrican  manufacturers      I  have  driven  the 
vehicles  through  the  worst  and  roughest  type 
Of  terrain  and' in  all  kinds  of  weather  except 
snow.     They    are   excellent.     The   guns   are 
easily  handled  and  accurate.    The  quality  is 
of    the    best       But    what    of    the    quantity? 
Oermany    has    20    panzer    or    armored    divi- 
sions—that is   they  du!  have  before  the  Rus- 
sian campaign— and  they  are  fully  equipped 
and  manned  by  well-trained  veterans.     The 
United  States  has  4     The  first  and  second, 
I   understand,   are  80   percent   equipped    and 
w^h  the  medium  tanks  slowly  beginning  to 
oKe    in.   but   they   ar-;   still   very  short   on 
artillery.     The  third  ard  fourth  are  20  per- 
cent equipped  with  controlled  items  and  no 
medium  tanks,  no  antitank  or  field  artillery 
as   prescribed    In   the    tables   of   organization. 
These  divl-Muns   should  be.  If  they  are  net, 
on  the  first  priority  li't   for  equipment,  as 
they  will  be  the  first  striking  force  to  con- 
tact   the    enemy.     If   these    divisions   are    so 
poorly  equipf>ed.  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  rebt  of  the  Army?     I  have  not  had  the 
time  to  determine   why   this  shortage   exists 
after  the  vast  expendrure  of  public  funds. 
I  can  only  guess  that  it  must  be  one  of  three 
reasons:  The  multiple  expensive  overlapping. 
Interfering  red-tape  coordinating  agencies  of 
the    Gcvtrnraent    spending    the    money    and 
time   with   a   useless   effort    in   creating   ob- 
stacles;   we   are   giving   tcx3    much  away;    or 
those  civilians  charged  with  the  actual  pro- 
duction are  falling  dcwn  en  the  jub     Which- 
ever it  is.  I  hope  the  shoe  fits  and  they  put 
it  on.  because   if  we  fail,  at  their  door  will 
lie  the  b'sme   as  the  Army  Is  doing  its  best. 
Whichever  it  is.  however,  the  Army  has  not 
received  the  equipment  while  the  money   is 
being  i^pent.    I  assure  you  I'm  going  to  find 
out   the  place   and    re.ison      Its   the  resulu 
that  count.    Weapons,  vehicles,  and  ammuni- 
tion in  the  hands  of   .he  men  who  have  to 
use  them  will  be  the  ceciding  factor  in  con- 
flict, not   all   of   the   multiple   agencies   that 
can  be  created  or  vast  sums  unproductively 
spent.     It  is  most  discouraging  to  use  a  tree 
trunk  for  a  gun   and  wave   a  flag   violently 
to   indicate   its  firing.     I'm  afraid   it   would 
make    little   impression   on    an    enemy.      Its 
one  thing  to  see  a  target  and  another  to  hit 
It — you  can't  simulate  a  good  shot — It  takes 
practice,  and  you  can't  practice  without  a  gun 
or  Bmmunlticn. 

M(  rale  and  equlpmont  Is  valueless,  how- 
ever. Without  good  leadership  and  well-in- 
formed  officers  Tliere  has  t)een  much  criti- 
cism about  the  oflScers  and  many  statements 


haw   is.",i.xl  abiut  :!'•::  lack     :   ab'.l;:v      \\e 
must    leincnber.    Of  cause    c;    the    piiCihst  c 
trend  of  the  counUy  over  the  past  few  yca-^s 
while   Germany    was    arming,    the   Aimy    was 
reduced   to  a  minimum,   with  only  sufficient 
Regular  officers  to  man  a  skeleton  force.    New 
that  n  has  become  necessary  to  expand  the 
Array    the  Regular  Army  ofllcers  have  been 
too  few  to  adequately  officer  the  expaijsicn 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  m  the  Re- 
serve officers  to  augment  the  regular  person- 
nel and   to  officer  the   selectee  army      The'-e 
Reserve    officers    in    the    pa'-t    have   given   of    I 
their  lime  and  services  without  cost   to  the 
Government  tc  try  to  prepare  for  this  very 
emergency.     They    were    realists    enough    to 
foresee  this  critical  period      Because  of   Uie 
shortage   of   funds    to    the    Army   during   the 
peace  years,  the  Reserve  officer  was  only  af- 
forded training  with  troops  once  In  every  3 
years  and  had  tc  learn  what  he  could  from 
correspondence  courses,  a  poor  substitute  at 
best.     Now  ho  ia  called  upon   to  lake  active 
command    of    troops    and    expected    to    be    a 
professional    soldier    overnight.     Theyre    dc- 
ing  a  good  Job  and  a  remarkab.'e  one  consid- 
ering the  small  opportunity   afforded  to  lay 
a   foundation.     Shortly   after    my   arrival   at 
Pine  Camp,  and  at  my  reqviest.  I  was  assigned 
to  the  division  officers^  training  center    which 
is  a  school  every  new  officer  assigned  to  the 
division  must  attend   for   full   time   over   a 
period   of   7  weeks.    In    this   class   I   found 
newly   assigned   R.   C    T    C    graduates    who 
were.  In  most  cases,  mustered  Into  the  serv- 
ice shortly  after  graduation  from  college,  offi- 
cers from  other  units,  medical  officers  ordered 
to  active   duty   frcm   civilian   life,   and   four 
chaplains.     The    course    consisted    briefly   of 
basic  training  in  tlie  organization  and  func- 
tions   of    the    armored    division,    a   review    of 
basic   military   fundamentals,    and    a    general 
knowledge  of  the  equipment  and  objectives 
of  the  various  units  making  up  the  division. 
It  was  necessary  for  each  student  to  operate 
every  type  of  vehicle  from  the  motorcycle  to 
the  tank,  on   roads  and   rough  terrain,  with 
and  without  lights  at  night,  to  fire  every  type 
of  weapon  for  record,  except  the  heavy  cali- 
bre guns,  to  function  in  (-ach  f>osition  in  the 
various    vehicles,    to   assemble   each    type    cf 
gun.  to  operate  the  radio  and  to  tise  personal 
equipment  through  gas  and  over  the  obstacle 
course.     They  personally  buUt  two  bridges  in 
daylight  and  one   at   night  without   lights, 
operated     assault     Ixmts     and     studied     the 
method  of  supply. 

This  course,  while  not  making  specialists, 
nevertheless  acquainted  each  officer  with  the 
Jobs  of  the  men  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  must  operate  as  well  as  inform- 
ing them  as  to  the  functions  of  the  various 
component  parts  of  the  division,  thereby  In 
a  short.  Intensive  course  equipping  them 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  In  addition  to 
their  basic  training  prior  to  commissioning, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in 
the  various  units  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed. 

That  leads  Into  the  last  point,  namely, 
training  of  the  troops.  But  here  again  there 
must  be  the  equipment  to  train  with.  Wars 
of  today  are  not  as  of  years  gone  by.  when 
the  only  weapons  were  the  rifle  or  sword. 
Today,  with  the  mechanized  equipment  and 
scientific  methods,  it  Ukee  time  Might  we 
consider  a  scout  car,  for  example,  which  is  an 
armored  car  carrying  six  or  more  men  and 
five  different  types  of  weapons  Each  man 
must  know  his  particular  Job  and  do  it  in- 
stinctively, with  sj>eed  and  teamwork  for  the 
safety  to  the  entire  crc^  Each  man  must  be 
able  to  drive  the  car,  oci  ns  car  commander, 
radio  operator,  or  any  other  position  in  the 
car  He  mtist  be  able  to  fire  each  weapon, 
repair  the  car.  take  down  and  as.'-emble  each 
weapon  blindfolded,  repair  the  radio,  and 
operate  any  other  tj-pe  of  vehicle  In  the  divi- 
sion. It  can't  be  done  overnight  nor  in  any 
given  period  An  untrained  man  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  a  trained  one  and  still  have  the 
ui^iit    function       Ho    must    be    trained   before 


t.^e    trained    f  ne    can    leave    If    «'.     vant    an 
aimy  ready  n  :  a-  eir.er^nrv 

In  conclusion,  let  u«  lik»r.  -h'  A::i.\  tr  a 
team.  It  i£  your  team  if  It  w.ns  \i  ■.:  *in 
It  It  loses,  you  lose;  and  all  that  l^'  rl.  r.  to 
you  In  the  way  tf  f ret  doir.  and  comlori  and 
clvlllaatiou  is  lost  with  H  T' n  r  re  the  people 
supponiHR  th*-  team  Tl-.c,-  ;:r(  doii.f  'lu.r 
Job.  They  ne«.^d  equipment  und  rrrxr  •,  trn.n 
with  it  Remember  a  conqueror  has  no  com- 
passion for  the  conquered,  so  let  .-  g^ve  ^  ur 
men  full-hearted  f-uppoit.  encourneemen  t. 
and  cooperation,    they  ne«<l  and  want   It. 

Thank  vou. 
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y.:    MASON      M:    Si'iuktr,  Abraliam 
Lincoln  m  h.s  Giit\:>ourc  addrts.^  char- 
actrrized  V\e  Gu\ernment  of  liu-  Liiiled 
States  as  a  "government  cf  tiie  ppop'.e.  by 
the  people,   for   tlie   p«oplt   '    L:nr(iln'.s 
description  was  a  true  picturr  of  mr  form 
of  governmen'*.  as  it  was  in  ':.!'  day     But 
times   have   changed.      Tl.c      !.   r-t     and 
buggy"  days  arc  gone.  ,^nd  ix  G.  •.  t  irAinrnt 
expressing  the  will  of  :l.e  pe>  ;.it  iia.s  also 
gone.    Today  we  have  h  gu\tinnient  by 
consent   of    the    people's    rt-prt .>^entativ«'s 
in  Congress.     Tlie  Concress.  duiins  the 
past  few  years,  has  adopted  a  pas-ivp  at- 
titude, an  acquiescent  attitude   a  yr.^-sir 
attitude — a  Congress  which  in  tlie  slang 
of  the  street   has  become  knoun   as   a 
"rubber  stamp"  Congress.    Instead  of  in- 
itiating national  poUcies  and  programs, 
the  Congress  now  simply  approves  poli- 
cies and  proc;ams  that  hh\e  1>  en  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  u   for  H^pioval. 
Congress   now    acts   passively    or    nega- 
tively, whereas  in  former  years  t;.-  C(  n- 
press  always  acted  positively  &:-d  in  a 
dynamic  manner. 

Tl^is  change  on  the  part  of  Con>:iess 
from  an  active  part  mto  a  pa.s.'^l\<  part, 
from  a  will-to-do  policy  ;n'f  a  rou.^pnt- 
to-have-done  poiicy,  a  cliance  tl^.at  has 
been  taking  place  gradually  for  about  8 
years,  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of  our 
people,  is  so  well  described  and  i;iui.l:a'>.ed 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  Septenii>' I  20  1941.  und»r  the' 
heading  "Go'.>  inment  by  cdnscnt'  that 
I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  for 
the  benefit  of  n.>   rnliraciies 

[From   the   Saturday    Hvin.:^    P   tt    cf 
SeptembiT   20.   1941 

GOVER  N  M  f  N  7      ^  ■»      e  <    .N  Sf  NT 

The  chanee  that  has  tfik<  i.  plsc*  m  The 
character  of  American  r  \ernni>'  '  t-  rhai'.pe 
within  the  form-  may  be  stu'i  'ri  -.n  the 
behavior  of  th^  rurllamenthry  principle, 
wh.'ch  was  desici  eri  l  \  the  Constitution  to  be 
the  -creative  lawmak  :nj  ^Ower  Ohser\c  !t  in 
action  Obser\e  ptirTirularly  that  fccentTic 
movement  of  congressioii&l  debate.  a«  if  it 
was  revolvine  off  center  The  appeal  a nre  is 
true;  it  does  revolve  of!  center  Tr.'  f  xplana- 
tion  of  this  bewilderlTiB  phenome :.'  n  is  that 
the  immediate  maffr  nt  debate  i*  nnt  the 
£-.x:e   npcn   which    tne   d'  bate    tutns       Always 
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there  Is  something  else,  something  that  Is 
not  there — and  what  that  is,  asserted  on  one 
side  and  denied  on  the  other,  can  be  neither 
proved  nor  disproved  for  the  time  being. 

For  example,  the  ostensible  subject  may  be 
a  mattf^r  called  A  The  vote  will  be  upon 
that.  But  what  -,he  debate  really  turns  upon 
Is  whether  A  i.s  s.mple  or  compounded  Does 
It  involve  saying  B  later;  and,  if  so,  why  is  B 
not  there? 

It  is  as  il  the  executive  principle  were 
spelling  out  a  '*ord.  The  consent  of  the 
parliamentary  principle  is  necessary  In  order 
to  preserve  the  form.  The  parliamentary 
principle  Is  Congress  But  Congress  does 
not  knew  what  the  word  Is.  Only  the  execu- 
tive principle  knows  that  If  Congress  knew. 
It  might  not  consent.  Therefore,  what  the 
executive  principle  does  is  to  submit  one 
letter  at  a  time 

This  was  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  to  extend  the  period  of  involun- 
tary military  service  beyond  the  1  year  tor 
which  the  draft  army  was  first  called  up. 
Granted  that  all  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  by 
his  Chief  of  Staff  for  extending  the  period 
were  valid:  yet  why  had  they  not  been  fore- 
seen when  Congress  was  asked  to  consent  to 
the  original  Dr:tn  Act  of  1940?  Why  was  it 
not  Told  then  that  a  term  of  12  months  was 
too  short,  that  a:i  army  could  net  be  trained 
in  that  time,  and  that  to  begin  releasing  the 
draftees  serially  at  the  end  of  their  1  year's 
service  would  be  not  only  disruptive  and 
wasteful  but,  in  the  words  ot  the  President, 
a  tragic  error  ar.d  in  the  words  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  a  fundamental  and  tragic  error, 
bound  to  weaken  the  country's  prestige  abroad 
and  thereby  invite  war?  Why  had  none  of 
this  been  foretold^'  Had  the  General  Staff 
fore.'-oen  it  and  said  nothing  about  it? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affa:rs 
sent  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  asked  him  why, 
if  he  knew  better  he  had  approved  the  1-year 
draft  in  the  first  place.  He  reminded  the 
committee  that,  in  the  flr.st  place,  he  had, 
asked  for  a  period  of  18  months,  and  con- 
tinued: "I  said  I  would  compromise  on  15,  but 
certainly  we  must  have  at  least  12.  I  admit 
that  IS  a  peculiar  way  to  put  it,  but  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  tlie  Selective  Service  Act  passed  " 
The  meanint;  of  that  naive  admission  is 
perfectly  clear  Tlie  onginal  draft  act  with 
the  1-year  limita:ion  was  the  letter  A  Let- 
ter B,  the  extension,  was  bound  to  follow. 
The  General  Staff  knew  that.  If  the  General 
Staff  knew  u.  the  President  knew  it.  But 
they  -Aere  afraid  :hat  A  and  B  together  would 
be  too  much  Tne  Congress  n;iglit  not  con- 
sent. 

So  then  the  immediate  matter  of  d'^bate 
was  B  Ostensibly  it  was  B — this  one  ques- 
tion of  extendliii^  the  period  of  service,  and 
on  that  there  should  be  aye  and  no.  But 
what  everyone  wis  thinking  of  was  C,  which 
was  nut  there.  For  an  interesting  reason  it 
Wi\s  not  there.  It  was  visible  for  a  moment, 
everybody  saw  it,  and  then  it  was  suppres.std, 
leaving  B  to  star.d  alone 

B  and  C  arrived  at  the  Capitol  togetlier 
and  were  to  ha\e  been  presented  together 
B  was  tiie  bill  to  extend  the  period  of  involun- 
tary military  ser/ice:  C  was  a  bill  to  repeal 
that  provision  of  the  original  Draft  Act  which 
said  that  the  Army  thereby  created  should 
not  be  sent  off  tl-is  hemisphere  B  meant  an 
army  extended  in  time:  C  meant  an  army  lo 
be  free  in  space,  one  that  the  Commander  m 
Chief  could  send  anywhere  in  the  world  in 
his  own  discretio:-!,  with  no  further  benefit  of 
congressional  opinion.  What  happened  was 
that  the  reaction  to  C  was  instantly  hostile — 
so  hostile  that  it  was  immediately  withdrawn. 
Why?  Becaiise  it  was  evident  that  Congress 
would  not  consent  to  B  and  C  together. 

In  the  debate  Senator  Vandenbekg  referred 
to  C,  saying:  "It  was  a  sinister  request.  It 
was  an  ominous,  request  I  fear  it  was  a 
prophetic  request."  Yet  C  was  not  there  to 
be  either  debated  or  voted  upon.  It  had  been 
withdrawn  for  tlie  sake  of  obtaining  consent 
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to  B  alone.  Whether  C  would  follow  B  as  B 
had  followed  A  nobody  knew.  So  the  Con- 
gress voted  upon  B  alone. 

We  speak  here  not  of  the  merits  of  A,  B  or 
C.  We  speak  of  what  is  happening  to  gov- 
ernment. 

You  cannot  say  when  it  was  that  Congress 
ceased  to  determine  public  p:licy.  It  re- 
linquished that  prerogative  little  by  little  and 
unawares,  until  it  had  passed  to  the  execu- 
tiv3  principle — to  the  President,  that  i=  Dur- 
ing the  first  phase  of  this  change  the  sig- 
nificance of  it  was  obscured  tv  the  happy 
fact  that  the  executive  prmcip  e  was  not  yet 
autocratic.  It  held  fast  to  the  tradition.  It 
submitted  its  policies  to  Congress.  That  was 
ccUabcration.  But  it  was  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue forever.  It  discontinued  -uddenly  with 
the  advent  of  a  President  whe.  h:id  neither  a 
reverence  for  the  tradition  mr  a  fear  of 
power 

Since  then  great  matters  .f  national  policy, 
foreign  policy  e-pecially.  have  b.-en  submitted 
to  Congress  never  as  a  whole,  but  as  parts 
Of  a  rebus.  A  by  Itself  B  bv  ;t-t.-lf  until  the 
word  was  spelled  out  And  slr.ce  then  every 
Important  act  of  Congress  has  been  an  act  of 
conseiu.  not  an  act  of  will. 

Yuu  may  say.  even  .-o.  that  the  power  to 
givt  or  withhold  consent  is  the  ultimate 
power  But  this  is  a  veto  power,  uncreatlve 
in  Itself,  able  to  act  only  upoi  what  is  pre- 
sented to  It 

Read  article  I,  section  1.  of  :he  Constitu- 
tion: "All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congre^s  of  the  United 
States"  Imagine  it  to  read:  'Such  policies  ' 
as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  de-  ( 
termine  and  the  laws  that  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  them  into  execution  shall  receive 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  cf  the  United 
States." 

In  a  fine  es^-^ay  on  deniocra-  :c  discipline, 
Dr.  C,  R.  Mann  says:  "In  pr.ictit.r.c  selt- 
discipline  the  American  citizei  i.-  -ze::-  rally 
ccnrused  by  no  less  a  piliar  ■{  democracy 
tlian  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
♦  •  •  Near  the  beginning  it  says:  'That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governrients  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  con.-ent  of  the  governed.' 
This  Declaration  was  issued  some  13  years 
before  the  Constitution,  and  few  seem  to 
have  noticed  the  misleading  implications  of 
the  phra.se,  "consent  of  the  governed  '  Yet 
mere  consent  generally  is  a  pa  sive  or  nega- 
tive action,  not  strictly  compatible  with  the 
pa-itive  action  called  for  by  'We.  the  people 
•  •  ordam  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution. Had  the  Declaration  5aid,  'govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  just  powers  by  delegation  from  the 
people.'  wouin  net  the  two  have  been  more 
compatible,  since  bctli  would  call  for  posi- 
tive action  by  the  people'" 

The  form  survives;  but  now  for  the  first 
time  we  have  government  by  consent  of  the 
people,  not  govrninent  by  will  of  the  peo- 
ple.   For  oetter  or  worse,  that  ,s  the  change. 


Record   I  include  the  following  editorial 
rrom  todays  issue  of  Labor  i 

I  From  Labor  of  September  23.  1941] 

SPECrtATINC  wrTH  INSURANCE  FUNDS 

Most  of  us  carry  some  life  Insurance,  and 
therefore  there  is  general  interest  in  the 
financial  iifety  of  the  companies  which  col- 
lect from  is  once  a  year,  or  once  a  week,  as 
the  case  mpv  be 

Under  tltie  laws  of  various  States,  life  in- 
surance companies  can  only  Invest  in  ap- 
proved secjurltles  New  York,  quite  natu- 
rally, has  taken  the  lead  In  that  respect,  and 
other  States  have  been  Inclined  to  accept  its 
standards.! 

Now  a  Ifglslative  committee  suggests  New 
York  perrrtit  life-insurance  companies  to  In- 
vest in  cdmmon  stock  The  excuse  is  that 
the  companies  should  be  permitted  to  get 
higher  interest  rates.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  return  on  good  bonds  is  almost  as  low  as 
on  Government  paper. 

That's  true,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  com- 
mon stocks  are  and  always  have  been, 
highly  speculative,  and  insurance  companies 
should  not  be  pprn^i^ted  to  speculate  with 
the  funds  entrusted  to  them. 

If  the  scheme  is  approved,  the  companies 
may  get  Iftrger  leturns  for  a  time  and  then 
lose  all  or  part  of  the  principal. 

Selling    Short   the    Seaway 


Mr.     WICKERSHAM.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRWANN 

j  OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  September  23.  1941 


Mr  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  cir- 
culating these  days  about  the  proposed 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  I  always  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  be  charitable,  but  in 
this  case  I  believe  the  rumors  to  be  pur- 
poseful and  the  resulting  misleading 
propaganda  conceived  and  spread  by 
those  hostile  to  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Why  all  the  subterfuge?  Why  do 
some  people  attempt  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  money  for  all  of  the  projects 
in  the  rjvers  and  harbors  authorization 
bill  is  going  to  be  appropriated  and  spent 
at  once?  Such  contention  Is  sheer  non- 
sense, and  its  sponsors  are  well  aware  of 
it. 

ITS    LONG-RANGE    PLANNING 

What  the  bill  amounts  to  is  a  long- 
range  planning  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  auxiliary  water  routes  to  broaden 
our  transportation  system  to  be  con- 
structed and  paid  for  when  the  money  is 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Congress.  Prom  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, let  me  say  that  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  an  authorization  for  a 
much-needed  Coast  Guard  station  in  my 
district  in  1935.  To  this  very  day  the^ 
Appropriations  Committee  has  never  act-' 
ed  favorably  in  order  to  make  money 
available  for  this  important  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  bottlenecks  are  ap- 
pearing in  our  present  transportation 
system.  The  much-publicized  alleged 
shortage  of  oil  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
is  in  re&lity  not'  a  shortage  of  oU,  but 
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the  inability  to  make  d- '.nerir.^  h<  :  f  If 
the  seaway  wa.^  avail  ible.  we  could  free 
a  portion  of  cur  »-qiupment  for  trans- 
porting critical  mater .al. 

Included  in  the  mp:i>ure  is  the  regular 
rivers  and  harb(jrs  bill  which  is  consid- 
ered annually  and  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  this  program 

Rf  turning  to  my  fo:  mer  assertions  that 
th*-  s:  .iup>  who  are  opposed  lo  the  seaway 
are  .ngi^ced  m  a  mahcicus  and  complete- 
ly d-ceptive  propaL-rnda  effort,  let  me 
quote  a  letter  from  Pipsident  Roosevelt 
which  was  written  early  in  August  to 
Chairman  Mansfiele,  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbor.^  Committt-e.  m  which  he  simply 
stated: 

I  think  you  will  agree  about  the  bill  and 
the  generai  view  that  should  gcvern  these 
authorlzatiooe  in  the  present  emergency. 
Some  of  the  projects,  notably  the  €t  Law- 
rence, are  needed  immediately  Others  wUl 
serve  "in  the  post-war  reconstruction  period. 
There  is  no  reason  why  both  groups  should 
not  be  Included  in  the  present  bill  with  the 
understanding  that  when  it  comes  to  appro- 
priations the  defense  needs  will  be  con- 
trolling 

I  hope  that  this  will  serve  to  lay  at  rest 
at  once  and  for  all  any  question  on  the 
matter.  The  proposed  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  is  an  authorization  bill  and  not 
an  appropriation  bill.  Let  us  be  done 
With  tricky  tactics  ar.d  step  selling  short 
a  proj' 01  as  irr.portant  as  the  seaway. 


The  Spirit  Within 

EXTENSION   CF  REM.-\RKS 

HON,  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 


IN  THE   HOUtiE  Oir     -itPKESENTATIVES 

Tiusday.  September  23,  1941 

Arn)RF.^t5.    OF    V.-U.IIAM    TYIEU     r.'\OE 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  insert  in 
the  Rf> '  K3  ar.  address  by  William  Tyler 
p.,g,.  ti.  j,:.  th<  Professional  Busine.'-s 
\V.  nitiO^  Club  o!  tht  District  of  Colum- 
bia S^^p'.mb.r  22  1941  entitled  -'The 
Spirit  Within  "  the  hfine  prescribed  by 
the  national  .  :gan:z.i*ion  of  professional 
bu.'siness  women,  as  follows: 

In  the  B>X)k  of  Job  it  is  written  there  15  a 
spirit  in  man  and  •  .e  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  glveth  them  understanding." 

FYom  whence  cometh  this  spirit  in  man? 
Man  was  f.rm'd  in  tie  image  of  God  who 
breathed  into  his  nostril-  the  breath  of  life, 
makin»z  mar.  a  tplrltual  being  and  a  living 
soul  Hence  Inspiration  is  literally  "the  act 
of  breathing  in  •  by  which  process  the  divine 
spirit  entered  Into  mj.n 

We  exprtss  this  divine  spirit  in  man  by 
the  eft  u^ed  and  oil  misused  pronoun  "T". 
the  living  scul  or  .>^pint  encased  in  a  mortal 
bcdy  This  thing  we  call  I  is  the  real  spirit 
of  man  is  -ndestructitle.  and  lives  on  and  on 
thrrugh  eons  of  time 

The  collective  or  community  spirit  in  man 
Is  expressed  in  the  word  ethos",  meaning 
character  of  the  people  This  spirit  cr  char- 
acter may  be  developed  to  a  h:gh  degree  of 
spiritual  attainment  cr  narrowed  to  the  low- 


est form  (-1  degradation,  dependiiiK'  "P  -•  '■  f 
exercise  "1  'he  tree  will  wi'h  whi».h  nun  are 
endowed  It  rlten  occurs  that  respon'-ibiluy 
is  the  test  oJ  character  1  have  .seen  this 
exemplified  iii  }.  ..:.;c  service  many  times. 
The  strong  seize  the  favonng  circumstances. 
Jhe  weak  eitht^r  kt  them  slip  or  are  borne 
down  by  the  unght  of  responsibility  which 
they  impose 

In  the  Capitol  Building  is  a  beautiful  fresco 
painting  entitled  "Wesrward  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way.  '  depicting  an  emigrant 
train  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  a 
side  panel  are  these  words: 

•■The  spirit  grows  in  its  allotted  spaces. 

The  mind  is  narrowed  in  a  narrow  sphere." 

Man  IS  master  of  his  own  destiny  The 
outward  expression  of  the  spirit  within  charts 
his  course 

Someone  has  said: 

"Sew  a  thought  and  reap  an  action. 
Sow  an  action  and  reap  a  habit. 
Sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character. 
Sow  a  character  and  reap  a  destiny  " 

It  was  the  indomitable  spirit  within 
Christopher  Columbus  that  surmounted  all 
obstacles  and  made  him  cry  out.  •Sail  en! 
Sail  en  and  on!"  And  It  was  that  same 
spirit  that  dedicated  the  New  World  to  the 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

It  was  the  spirit  within  the  Pilgrims  that 
wrote  the  endtxring  Mayflower  Compact 
enunciating  the  eternal  verities  of  God  and 
freedom 

It  was  the  spirit  within  that  prompted 
those  same  Pilgrims  to  establish  a  Thantts- 
givlng  Day 

It  was  the  spirit  within  the  little  colony 
at  Jamestown  which  declared  that  it  was 
their  purpose  "to  erect  a  free  popular  slate  ' 
In  the  New  World,  whose  people  were  to 
have  "no  government  put  upon  them  but  by 
their  own  consente  " 

It  was  the  spirit  within  that  inspired  the 
Assembly  of  the  Old  Free  State  of  Maryland 
to  enact  the  first  religious  toleration  act  In 
America. 

It  was  the  spUit  within  that  caused  Pat- 
rick Henry  to  welcome  liberty  or  death  and 
to  depend  upon  a  Just  God  to  support  the 
colonists. 

It  was  the  spirit  within  E^han  Aiien  that 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  In 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

It  was  the  spirit  within  when  the  flesh  was 
weak  that  enabled  George  Washington  and 
his  men  at  Valley  Forge  to  rise  superior  to 
cold  and  hunger  and  overcome  hardships. 

It  was  the  spirit  within  the  mind  and 
heart  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  that  penned  the 
Resolution  for  American  Independence,  and 
It  was  the  spirit  within  Tliomas  Jefferson 
th.it  wrote  the  immortal  E>eclaratlcn 

It  was  the  spirit  within  the  Lexington 
Minute  Men  that  fired  the  first  shot  for  nb- 
ertv  that  was  heard  around  the  world  It 
was  the  indomitable  Spirit  of  '76  which  wen 
the  independence  of   the  United  States. 

It  was  the  spirit  within  the  patriot  Natnan 
Hale  to  defy  his  executioners  and  to  exclaim. 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
iose  for  my  country  " 

It  was  the  spirit  within  that  gave  to  George 
Washington  the  vision  of  inland  transporta- 
tion resulting  in  a  "more  perlect  union"  un- 
aer  a  written  coni^titutlon 

It  was  the  spirit  within  the  v,if..  n.i.k.  .'s  of 
the  Constitution  that  established  the  Repub- 
lic Of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
metes  and  bounds  of  delegated  authority  and 
reserved  powers  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people 

It  was  the  spirit  wr.  hih  thai  inspired 
FYancis  Scotl  Key  Uj  write  the  national  an- 
them, Tlie  Star-Spangled  Banner,  during  the 
British  bombardment  of  Fort  McHeury. 

It  was  the  spirit  withm  the  intrepid  An- 
drew Jackson  that  declared  "The  Union,  It 
must  and  shall  be  preserved."  and  likewise  it 
was  the  spirit   within   Daniel  Webster  to  de- 


clare. "The  Union    new  and  forever    one  and 
inse  partible 

I-  wa.-  the  sp  ::t  wi:h;n  the  i.uinbie  nud 
toUrant  ADrah-.m  Lii.coln  Iha'-  pre^e^^ed  the 
umon  of  the  tft.ites  and  welded  then;  into 
en.  mighty  nation.  VAi.cTUeG  in  Ubeiiy  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  nu  r.  are 
created  equal 

It  was  the  spirit  withiii  the  mag:. an. mc us 
Gener.a  Grant  whe:-.  h<  said  tc  a  worthy  foe, 
Gt  neral  Let  .     Let  us  have  peace   ' 

It  was  the  spirit  withm  the  wouiio,  d 
Captain  Lawrence  i-ave  ti.e  crclt-r  Nevi  r  --ur- 
r-»uder,  ■  an"!  whcs«  ;a.'-:  Wi^rds  wen.'  Don't 
give  up  the  ship  " 

It  was  the  spirit  wiihin  that  pa. ..a.'  young 
officer,  Supl'.en  DecLitur.  that  exc.a.inid. 
"Our  country!  In  her  interccurbe  »:tn  :>  r- 
(ign  nations  may  she  alwaj-s  be  ;:.  ti.e  r!>:ht: 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrone 

It  was  the  spirit  within  the  Fa'hfr  cf  the 
American  Navy."  John  Paul  J.  n.s  to  the 
enemy's  question,  "Have  v.iu  struck  sir'"  that 
undauntedly  replud  Sir  I  hwve  not  yet 
begun  to  fieht  '  and  ficht  he  did  si.d  c  n- 
quered 

It  was  the  spirit  '  nhm  Admiral  Farracut 
who,  while  lashed  to  the  shr>  ugs  ot  h>  i\hf.- 
ehip,  the  Hartford,  shouted  to  his  c:.;  •mn, 
"Go  ahead    damn  the  torpedoes 

It  was  the  sp.rit  withm  the  ycur.g  American 
color  bearer  that  earned  him  Jar  m  adrn-ire 
to  the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  expcsine  him- 
self to  their  fire,  who,  when  commanded  to 
bring  back  the  flag  to  tlie  men  called  back, 
"Bring  the  m«n  up  to  the  flag  " 

It  was  the  spirit  within  those  hardy  fear- 
less, and  self-reliant  American  pioneer?  that 
surmounted  obstacles  and  conquered  the 
wilderness 

These  and  many  other  operations  of  the 
spirit  within  evidence  the  spirit  of  America. 
It  has  been  the  imponderable  spirit  that  has 
made  the  American  Republic  a  great  nation, 
a  nation  with  a  soul,  a  nation  w.th  charac- 
ter. Its  cutward  and  visible  signs  are  Its 
Constitution  and  Bill  cf  Rights  not  their 
letter  but  their  quickrning.  invisible,  and  un- 
quenchable spirit.  wTought  out  and  devel- 
oped by  men  Inspired  by  the  spirit  within 
them  in  their  quest  for  a  stable  and  perma- 
nent government  of  lawt  and  not  cf  men, 
founded  upon  the  eternal  principles  cf  truth, 
freedom,  and  Justice  The  fcundaticn.  the:e- 
fore.  upon  which  this  Republic  was  erected 
consists  of  tWse  Imponderablos.  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  seen  only  bj  it*  master  builders 
through  the  eyes  of  tiie  spirit  within 

The  flne.'=t  and  best  things  cannot  t>e 
grasped  by  the  coarse  processes  of  measure- 
ment and  analysis  Sunbeams  cannot  be 
weighed  on  hay  scales,  and  gorgeously  col- 
ored bits  of  cloud  cannot  be  caught  in  a 
crucible.  We  can  weigh  the  new-bcrn  baby 
but  not  the  mother's  love  for  her  child.  There 
are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
are  dreamed  cf  in  cur  }:hilcscphy  In  our 
blind  materialism  we  need  to  have  our  eyes 
opened  that  wv^  may  know  that  this  R<publ;c 
is  a  thine  ^f  'l^e  spirit,  that  It  con^i^ts  of 
those  irr.;  rr.;b!e  things  that  represent 
ccnvlctlonfc.  -^'f-pring  of  the  spirit  of  men 
who  had  vision  and  who  were  willing  to 
become  vicarious  sacrifices  for  th-  sake  of 
principle. 

Human  nature  has  not  r!  :.r.ffri  hy  'he  in- 
troduction of  modern  mvtr.t.cTS  Liberty 
and  Justice  under  law  are  sublime  ob- 
jectives not  to  be  obtained  by  physic?  or 
Chemistry  With  all  the  inveiaicns  oiscrv- 
eries.  arid  researches  that  h;-.vf  b'r<f1wd 
mankind  there  remains  the  prim' v;.:  ;  r.  hiem, 
HOW  can  mankind  gair.  f-.:.d  h^.d  liberty. 
Justice,  and  safety? 

Our  Republic  cries  out  today  for  men  a; id 
women  whose  spirit  Is  not  dead,  though  th  rp- 
Ing.  to  rise  to  the  occation  of  its  dire  .need  to 
delend  and  pi-scrve  It  at  all  cost>  This  dene, 
prompted  by  the  spirit  »r>h:i.  we  shall  then 
take  our  place  with  and  become  fellow  citi- 
zens with  the  saints  ol  old 
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Ampr-.can  hl.nory — American  achievement 
cl  th*-  pa.-t  shews  th,!:  there  is  no  emergency 
EO  ET'  at,  no  cbi-tacle  so  br=;.  thai  it  cannot  be 
tr:urr.pnar.tiy  overccjme  by  Americans  who 
have  the  spirit  to  -acriflce.  if  need  be,  ■•their 
livej  and  fortunes  " 

Ccn.'-ciou^nf^js  of  v/hat  thi=  .-pirlt  has  made 
pcs-.ble  lor  Americans  to  acccmphsh  m  the 
pa^t  fills  us  with  a  feeUng  of  confidence  that 
will  enable  cur  pcnp.e  to  achieve  even  greater 
th:ni^5  in  the  future 

I:  was  m  the  .-pint  of  my  forefather.-,  one 
cf  whom  wa.s  a  signi^r  of  the  Declaration,  an- 
other a  Pre?.dent  cf  the  United  States,  that  I 
v.ro:e  the  Americans  Creed  during  the-  World 
War  In  saying  tins  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  immodest 

You  already  may  have  observed  that  this 
CTfCd  was  composed  cf  some  cf  the  utterancs 
Of  great  Americans,  in  whom  was  that  .-pint 
Vkhlch  we  have  used  as  our  thome. 

The  American  s  Creed  is  a  summing  up  in 
100  words  of  the  basic  principles  of  American 
political  faith  It  is  not  an  expression  of  in- 
dividual opnuon  upon  the  obligations  and 
dutie*  cf  American  citizeubhip  or  with  re- 
epecl  to  its  right.-  and  privileges.  It  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can political  faith  as  set  forth  in  Its  greatest 
documents  its  wof.hicst  traditions,  and  by  it5 
greaieat  leaders  Its  writing  resulted  from  a 
Nation-wide  contest  In  1917,  during  the 
World  War,  In  which  there  were  3,000  competi- 
tors. I  happened  to  be  the  winner  and  re- 
ceived the  award  of  $1,000.  with  which  I 
bought  Liberty  bonds  from  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Mary  Plcltfcrd.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Mane 
Dre.ssler.  But  never  mind  about  the  award,  to 
Which  I  never  attached  any  importance 

I  might  say  that  I  began  unconsciously  to 
write  the  American's  Creed  in  1898.  For  it 
had  been  my  custom  for  a  long  time,  in  fact 
ever  since  the  4th  of  July  1898,  Just  follow- 
ing cur  glorious  victories  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  to  spend  Independence  Day 
In  m.y  library  reading  our  American  funda- 
raental  documents — the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  speeches  of  great  Amer- 
icans, such  as  Wi'b.ster's  and  Hayne's,  such 
as  Lincoln's  and  Douglas',  and  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Addre=s.  Thus  I  was  fairly  fa- 
miliar with  these  great  fountains  of  pa- 
triotic literature  which  I  called  my  Amer- 
ican  bible 

No  creed  worthy  the  name  could  be  writ- 
ten in  the  words  cf  any  one  man  which  could 
express  the  bel.i'f  or  the  faith  of  many 
others.  A  creed,  it  seemed  to  me,  should 
contain  those  thip.gs  to  which  its  subscribers 
had  believed  all  along,  but  which  never  had 
been  brought  tot;;  ther  concretely.  It  mu-t 
be  a  composite  a:id  so  ri^adily  recognized  as 
to  be  accepted  witliout  much,  if  any,  contro- 
versy. 

The  American'5  Creed  Is  not  to  be  inter- 
pret! d  m  a  pruv.ncial  or  selfi.sh  spirit,  just 
a.>  there  i-  nothinj;  provincial  or  narrow  about 
thj  principles  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  first  saw  tlie.r  fullest  de- 
velor.ment    m    America, 

Every  citizen  of  this  Republic  thorofore, 
must  think  and  act  not  in  terms  of  what  his 
Government  may  do  for  h:m.,  but  wliat  he 
must  do  to  preserve  the  R'.'publ;c  in  it.s  true 
chaiacter  and  the  bles.sii  t;--  to  h.m  and  to  !i:s 
posterity — preci^-e'.y  the  >pint  whith  moved 
the  fathers  to  bring  forth  t!ie  Republic.  Then 
niiiy  we  ,-ay.  witi'.  cne  he.irt  and  one  mind: 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  pecpl:. 
for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  sovcrned,  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic,  a  sovereign  Nation  in 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable:  establi=^hed  upon  those  prin- 
ciples cf  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortur.es. 


I  therefore  believe  It  is  my  di  ty  to  my 
CGun*r\  to  love  it;  to  support  it;  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  re-pect  r.  fla^:;  and 
to  defend  It  aaalns:  all  enemies. 


Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAl'.KS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MlSSOtT?! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  23.  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM   THE  ST    LOUIS   POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Spf^akcr,  I  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  foreign  .=^uua- 
tion.  I  do  not  undere^timf  te  m  any 
way  the  change.s  that  we  read  of  daily, 
nor  do  I  fail  to  comprehend  what  it 
m.eans  to  spend  .such  a  vast  amount  of 
money  for  our  own  national  defense,  as 
well  as  for  the  assistance  that  we  are 
rendering  other  nations  at  war  with  Ger- 
many. However,  to  my  mir.d  there  is 
another  subject  that  means  more  to  the 
people  of  this  country  as  a  whDle.  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  solved  or  nothing  but 
di.-aster  will  result.  It  is  the  question  of 
Inflation  that  is  knocking  a;  our  front 
door  at  the  present  time.  Efforts  to 
curb,  through  cooperation,  t!ie  progress 
toward  inflation,  all  must  agree,  judging 
from  the  record,  have  failed  and  we  m,ust 
embark  upon  another  road  if  '.ve  are  to  be 
successful. 

For  some  time  this  subject  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Ccmimittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House. 
Hearings  are  being  held.  That  is  essen- 
tial, but  I  say.  the  time  has  now  arrived 
for  action.  This  committee  :s  not  in  any 
way  to  be  criticized  for  the  delay  m  bring- 
ing legislation  to  the  floor,  hut  it  would 
be  subject  to  criticism  if  a  bill  wa.s  re- 
ported before  it  had  been  thoroughly 
considered,  and  the  views  of  those  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject  presented. 

We  have  had  experience  in  this  re- 
spect. History  telLs  how  harmful  Inf.a- 
tion  has  been  in  the  past,  and  we  cannot 
only  expect  a  repetition  of  w  lat  has  pre- 
viou.^ly  happened,  but  on  an  met  eased 
srale. 

VVc  cannot  evade  inflatie  i  merely  by 
freezing  the  price  of  ceita::i  commodi- 
t:rs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission 
granted  me  I  include  a.s  part  of  my  re- 
marks two  editorials  taken  from  the  St. 
L luis  Post-Di.<patch:  one  cf  September 
15,  and  the  other  of  Septem:)er  21.  which 
fcUcw: 

(From    the   St.   Lovns   Pcst-Di-pa-ch] 

IMPORT.^N•T     JOB     FC  R     CCNGRTSS 

Today  Mem^iers  of  the  H  .i^e  Jt  R-  pre- 
sentatives  re'urn  to  Washingtt  n  from  a  long 
vaca'ion  The;-  are  facd  w  th  a  national 
peril,  the  imminence  of  pr:ce  inflation,  that 
demands    in\mediate    attentior 

The   danger    was    recoiinized    n=   far    b.icSc   a3 

August  1,  When  a  bill  to  put  a  -jcf  over  prices 


was  introdufled  in  the  House.  It  was  de- 
scribed then  Bs  "strictly  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, designed  to  meet  the  threat  of  inflation 
and  check  tHe  rising  cost  of  living  "  In  the 
meantime,  vfliile  the  bill  has  languished  in 
the  House  Ranking  Committee,  the  threat 
has  become  much  more  real. 

On  August!  12  retail  food  prices  hit  their 
10-year  peaki  and  continued  upward  Other 
items  contributing  to  the  cost  of  living — 
clothing,  minufactured'  products,  and  the 
like — are  ali)  heading  for  the  stratosphere. 
Retail  prices,  however,  have  not  yet  re- 
flected the  fi^l  force  of  the  inflationary  trend. 
Wholesale  cdsts  have  risen  more  rapidly.  A 
good  yardstick  is  the  commodities  index  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  baised  on 
wholesale  pillces  of  nearly  900  products  It 
shows  that  wholesale  costs  have  already 
soared  to  their  highest  level  since  1929,  and 
that  In  a  single  30-day  period,  from  mid-July 
to  mid-AugUst.  they  Increased  more  than  In 
the  entire  ij  months  previous.  These  price 
rises  are  yet  to  be  passed  on  to  the  public. 

This,  of  c<iurse.  is  only  the  beginning.  In 
the  coming  months  more  and  more  defense 
billions  will  be  poured  Into  circulation— 
about  seventeen  and  a  half  billions  In  1941; 
the  defense  program  will  absorb  greater 
amounts  of  raw  materials,  and  less  and  less 
consumers'  goods  will  be  produced.  Then 
prices  will  ^yrocket. 

Persuasion  has  failed  to  stop  the  inflation- 
ary spiral.  Only  the  other  day.  hard-coal 
producers  rejected  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson's  "order"  against  an  increase  In 
the  price  of  anthracite.  They,  and  everyone 
else,  have  flill  right  to  do  so,  as  Henderson 
has  no  stattjtory  power  to  enforce  his  "order." 
If  prices  are  to  be  held  dowm.  Congress  must 
confer  on  scmeone  the  authority  to  put  a 
roof  over  them.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
legislation  h(efore  It  would  do. 

It  would  not,  it  is  true,  put  a  roof  over 
wages.  Nevertheless.  If  price  controls  were 
enacted.  Federal  conciliation  and  mediation 
boards,  which  can  help  prevent  wage  increases 
by  recommtnding  against  them  in  disputes 
they  settle,  would  have  a  precedent  for  doing 
so.  Should  this  practical  method  of  control 
fall,  the  administration,  because  of  public 
opinion,  must  surely  then  ask  for  a  similar 
roof  over  wtges. 

Such  a  bill,  considered  separately  and  after 
enactment  of  price  controls,  should  have  a 
good  chancK  of  passage.  Were  It  included, 
however,  10  the  present  measure  affecting 
prices,  both  might  be  defeated  by  uniting  op- 
ponents of  the  two  proposals. 

Time  is  funning  short.  "Inflation  is  no 
longer  a  distant  threat,"  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mtrgenthau  warned  the  other  day, 
as  Senator  B.miklet  had  previously  done. 
"We  are  facing  it  now,"  the  Secretary  pointed 
out,  "and  we  must  deal  with  it  at  once." 

Nor  Is  th0  specter  of  inflation  visible  merely 
to  democratic  eyes.  Weeks  ago.  Senator  Mc- 
Nary,  of  Oitegon,  an  agricultural  State  whose 
farmers  stlU  remember,  no  doubt,  the  calam- 
itous post-hvorld  War  inflation,  called  for 
quick  action  on  price  controls. 

"Quick  action" — that  should  be  the  key- 
note. Con|ress  has  Just  put  the  finishing 
touches  oUj  the  greatest  tax  bill  In  the  Na- 
tion's histdry.  It  owes  It  to  the  people  to 
protect  thatn  against  a  full-blown  Inflation 
that  mlgh^  cost  them  many  more  billions 
than  the  tix  bill  Itself. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM 
An  elder  tstatesman  spoke  words  of  wisdom 
to  the  Hovise  Banking  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington Friday.  Bernard  M  Baruch  learned 
well  the  lessons  of  the  first  World  War,  when 
he  headed  the  War  Industries  Board.  He 
has  studied  the  experiences  of  England  dur- 
ing the  present  war.  He  is  an  expert  on  the 
managemejit  cf  national  economic  systems 
during  periods  of  crisis. 


Ari'KNPiX   TM  THK   CONi  H^KSSloNAL   KIHX^RD 
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Mr  B  ;ruch'.«  messnge.  not  only  to  the  i 
House  Banking  Committee  but  to  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States,  is  simply  this: 
Unless  tbe  Government  puts  a  ceiling  ever 
all  prices — and  mark  wtil  that  under  the 
heading  of  prices  he  includes  wages  and 
agricultural  products — we  are  gomg  to  have 
an  inflation  that  may  prove  disastrous. 

Next  to  actual  human  slaughter,  Mr  Ba- 
ruch clatses  Inflation— which  wip€s  out  the 
savings  of  the  people  and  causes  ghastly 
and  universal  hardship—as  the  "most  de- 
structive of  the  consequences  of  war  "  And 
he  predicts  that  unle&s  this  country  has  a 
low  price  structure  when  the  war  ends  "we 
may  win  the  war  only  to  lose  the  peace  " 

No  one  needs  an  economics  professor  to 
explain  that  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of 
an  inflationary  period  Every  housewife  who 
goes  to  a  grocery  fctore  can  detect  the  signs 
In  the  higher  prices  for  food  Everyone  who 
reads  the  newspapers  or  listens  to  the  radio 
knows  that  prices  in  nearly  all  catef;cries  are 
rismg  and  that  the  demands  for  defense  are 
making  hosts  of  products  scarcer 

It  i*  a  perfect  set-up  for  Inflation  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind.  ITie  Government  can 
Stop  the  trend  toward  higher  prices,  reuis. 
and  wages,  and  the  reason  Mr  Baruch  ap- 
pealed before  the  House  Banking  Committee 
was  to  urge.  In  the  strongest  language  of 
which  he  is  capable,  that  the  Government 
do  so 

The  committee  Is  npw  considering  a  price- 
control  measure,  but  Mr  Baruth  feels  that  it 
Is  too  weak  to  protect  the  country  It  should 
be  broadened  and  strengthened  It  should 
include  all  rents,  which  always  go  sky  high  in 
an  Inflationary  period,  and  it  should  include 
wages,  because  wages  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors — offer  the  most  importanl-- 
in  fixing  prices.  There  should  be  no  Jokers  in 
the  bills  authority  over  faim  prices 

Let  us  not  repeat  England's  mistakes  in  the 
matter  of  price  and  wage  control  Let  us 
rather  learn  a  lesson  from  England's  decisive 
action  in  the  matter  of  rents  On  September 
1.  1939.  the  day  war  was  declared  (we  quote 
from  an  anicle  by  A  Wyn  Williams  in  the 
New  Rtpublic).  "a  R«nt  Restrictions  Act  was 
rushed  through  Parliament  and  became  Im- 
media'.:;.  iJTective  the  next  day  It  froze 
solid  il.L  u  :-ts  01  all  dwellli;gs  in  tbe  woik- 
Jng  or  lower-middle-class  categories  at  pie- 
valling  levels  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
for  6  monUis  after.  Rents  in  this  war  have 
not  been  a  factor  in  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  " 

By  contrast,  England  dallied  with  other 
anti-lnflatlon  measures.  It  placed  controls 
on  wool  and  on  steel,  but  not  on  cotton  or 
rubber.  The  Ministry  of  Food  froze  prices 
only  on  what  were  called  basic  foodstuffs,  yet 
all  foodstuffs  are  ba>,!C  in  time  of  war  Be- 
latedly price  control  has  been  spread  to  al- 
most everything  edible  The  Price  of  Goods 
Act  of  November  1'j39  was  a  compromise 
measure  that  did  not  stop  price  rises  Even- 
tually it  had  to  be  broadened  to  cover  almost 
the  entire  field  of  retail  sales  These  com- 
promises and  delays  have  been  very  costly 

Summarizing  England  s  experience,  Mr. 
Williams  says. 

"I Price  control)  cjnjot  be  effective  If  It  Is 
a  matter  of  patchwork  ed.cts  haphazardly 
applied  to  soparatt  segments  of  the  pr.ce 
structure  at  odd  moments  as  the  splrli  moves 
To  be  succcstful.  control  must  be  afplud  to 
the  whole  structuie.  ru'hlessiy  and  simul- 
taneously, kst  the  uncontrolled  part  vitiate 
the  effort  in  the  controlled  and  a  weak  sec- 
tion cause  tlif  wholj  edifice  to  tcpple  Wagt  s 
must  also  be  recognized  to  be  a  part  of  ihe 
price  structure  " 

Special  interests  in  this  country,  cl  course, 
are  working  hard  dgalnst  price  control  We 
efer  not  only  to  persons  who  hcpe  to  get 
rich  from  s<  aring  prices  of  this  commodit\  or 
t'.'at  but  to  large  groups,  .uch  ns  the  faim 
and  labor  blocs,  who  waut  to  see  faxm  pilces 


and  wages  go  up.  lest  they  oe  left  behind  in 
the  proc»ssion  let  a  strong  over-all  attack 
„  on  tbe  prcblem.  headed  by  the  Pres'.dert 
and  his  congressional  leaders,  she  uld  quut 
the  fears  of  one  group  or  another  that  it 
would  suffer  by  inflation  controls  while  others 
would  ;;ain 

The  President  should  get  into  this  fight. 
He  shculd  serve  warning  on  all  sections, 
groups,  blocs,  and  selfish  interests—  not  for- 
getting thn  evil  genius  of  inflationary  pe- 
riods, the  speculator— that  tbe  national 
emergency  miist  net  be  used  as  .n  excuse  to 
pick  tbe  pockets  of  the  people  and  to  expose 
them  to  the  tragedy  of  inflation 

Without  the  leadership  of  the  President, 
w?  fear  that  Congress  will  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  accept  the  wise  couns.  I  of  Mr. 
Baruch  We  fear  that  it  will  fleunder  ai  d 
comprcmlie  and  give  ear  to  tliif  group  and 
that  until  much  of  tl.  •  damage  will  be  done. 
A  stable  eccnonuc  structuie  is  as  vital  to  the 
defense  effort  as  all  the  guns  and  planes  that 
are  being  turned  out  of  cur  factories. 


Morgenthau  1$  Right 

EXTE.NSIO.N   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   OREOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  23.  1941 


IXilTOKI.M    Hi     M   llii    MEDFORD  lOREG  ) 

MAIL    IhlbUNE 

Mr  PlIRCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  includ-j  the  follcwing  editonal 
irom  the  Medford  lOreg.i  Mail  Tribune 
of  August   10    1941 

(From  the  Medford  lOreg  )   Mail  Tribune  of 

August    10.    19411 

MOKGENTHAV     IS     RIGHT 

Ten  citizens  of  the  Unit- d  States  pay 
110.000.000  a  year  in  Federal  taxes 

A  "million  citizens  pay  the  same 

Members  of  the  first  group  pay  a  million 
dollars  each 

Members  of  the  second  group  pay  $10  each. 

The  first  group  however,  has  only  10  votes. 

The  second  group  has  a   million  votes. 

So  what? 

Figure  It  out  for  yourself— particularly 
with  a  class-conscious  and  politically  con- 
scious administration. 

The  rich  minority  is  soaked,  of  course,  be- 
cause that  is  popular. 

rhe  vast  majority  is  exempt — pays  no  taxes 
at  all — because  that  is  popular. 

And.  In  between,  the  fairly  well-to-do 
middle  class  carry  the  major  tax  burden,  not 
t>ecauf-e  It  is  popular  but  because  It  16 
necessary. 

Now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau. 
In  one  of  the  greatest  financial  crises  In  this 
country  s  history,  comts  forward  with  a  new 
Idea. 

It  is  really  a  mild  one.  but  it  dees  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Roosevelt  admlnistratlc  n. 
propose  to  tax  several  million  people  who 
have  never  be^n  taxed  before 

And  It  places  only  a  slightly  gieater  burden 
upon  the  very  ilch.  not  because  of  any  con- 
sideration for  them,  but  because  a  gieaier 
tax  would  really  produce  less  revenue,  oue 
to  the  law  ol  diminishing  returns. 


And  It  1-.'.  t-  -.i.e  Tr.:rtdl«  bl»ck<  Is  about 
where  they  l.avi  lm<.:.  w . : li  moderat t  n.criasts 
In  a  few  special  divisions. 

In  short,  it  is  a  good  tax  measure,  the  best 
that   has  been  prop;.-&€d  ic  dav 

And  Its  great  virtue  lies  in  the  fact  tl-at  :t 
is  based  upc^n  not  what  il  popular  but  wh.it 
Is  right  and  Just;  not  upcii  what  is  politically 
expedient  but  what  is  economicaUy  f-ound 
and  businesslike 

It  takes  no  highbrow  tax  expert  to  perceive 
that  in  a  crisis  like  the  present  one  a  politi- 
cal tax  system— a  system  which  exempts  98 
percent  of  the  people  fiom  paying  any  F»-deral 
Income  taxes  at  all  — wont  work  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  2  porrent  cf  the  people 
can't  foot  the  bill 

In  other  words,  all  who  can  pay  mu-t  pi^y 
if  the  tax  bill  Is  to  be  paW 

It  may  be  only  *10  a  yepr.  ft  m.^y  be  mere 
or  less.  but.  to  express  11  all  In  a  nutshell, 
there  must  be  ma.ss  payment  or  the  bill  can  t 
be  paid.  And  failure  to  pay  the  b)!l  means 
national  bankruptcy 

The  fln't  paragraph  above  explains  »h\  this 
Is  true — why  "soak  the  rich."  potent  «s  Is  Us 
popular  appeal,  is  "out"  las  a  valid  taxation 
principle  today  ' 

So  Just  as  mass  prcductlrn  is  essential  for 
success  In  big  business,,  so  mass  production  is 
essential  for  succei-t  in  national  taxation 

It  doesn't  mean  the  individual  In  the  '.ewer 
brackets  has  to  pay  mui  h  It  does  mran  I.e 
must  pay  scniethmg 

With  such  an  extenMOn  of  thi.  t;.x  ba'-e. 
Uncle  Sam's  financial  house  can  stRnd  tie 
strain  and  stress  of  this  supreme  crl.'-is  Wi'h- 
out  it.  the  house  will  m  ist  certainly  i^.l 


Tbe   Defense   of  America 


EXTE.NSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF     CAIIJORNIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OP    REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday   Septeynber  23    J941 

ADDHLsi   EV    Ht  N    M.\RY  T    NORTON    OF 
M"A    JERbEY 

Mr,  lH(>.MAt;  F  FORD.  Mr  Speakt  r, 
under  lea.'  •■>  ix'cu:  nn-  remaik.*-  in  the 
Record,  I  -.r-.-jr.i  'h'^  {cllowirg  addre-s 
of  Hon.  M-.F.v  I  .NoRTCN  at  a  Ivin.  he-.n 
under  the  auspices  of  the  repiona:  con- 
ference of  Dtmoc;atic  wonnn  of  11 
Western  States  held  in  Loi^  Angek>  Stp- 
tember  13    1941:         | 

Mndam  Chairman  Secretary  Wlcka'd  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  other  cii-t:nt;uishtd 
guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  have  c.  me  to 
you  today  to  attend  'h\'-  rrt'!' na!  r(infp'(nre 
of  the  far  We'^tern  S'rt---  v.;'!:  a  ):>  ur  fi.U 
of  gratitude  fcr  what  vcu  w  mtn  of  ihr  w>  t 
have  contributed  to  the  tui:ding  of  cur  gn  t 
co'untry  M\  ■■  iil  has  been  sirred  b\  what 
I  have  seei  ,.■  ti  heard  I  Knew  I  shni!  teturn 
to  Washingtcn  strrrpthened  In  cournpt  \o 
face  whatever  lies  ahf^ad 

For  17  ye.TS  1  have  worked  ' ::!e  r;\  5-ku 
With  many  of  your  own  Represeniair.  <  ^  fr  m 
the  various  Western  States,  ard  1  h;  ve 
Icdrned  scmcthing  ol  ycur  protlt  .m^  aid 
something  of  the  fine  rugged  ptcp.i  l.e;,  s  ■ 
proudly  represent  I  w:th  that  time  per- 
mitted me  to  speak  r.f  th' m  indlvidu!'.  >  ana 
tell  you  of    the  m-ny   difficult  piob.t.ii-!r   they 
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have  had  to  face  and  attempt  to  solve — of  the 
battles     we     have     wjged     together.       Jerry 
Vjorhis  has  been  very  kind  in  preset. ting  me 
today,  but  let   me  say  to  you,  Jerry  has  al- 
ways been  a  source  of  great  Inspiration,  not 
only  to  me  but  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
who    values    ccurige,    honesty,    and    devotion 
to   ideal.-      If   we   do   not  always   agree  with 
Jerry,  we  re- poet  and  love  him  even  in  dis- 
agreement     I  h-ive  always  felt  that,  had  my 
sou  lived,  I  wuulcl  like  to  think  of  him  as  a 
man  i.ke  Jerry  Voorhis.     Continue  his  serv- 
ice--yuu    neid    him    and    cur   country    needs 
him      I  wish  I  could  mention  all  cf  the  good 
fighting    Democrats    ycu   have   sent    to   Ccn- 
grc-v-— my  dear  friend  Tom  Ford,  other  than 
wh,  m  you  have  no  better  fncnd;   able,  ci-n- 
scieniicu^,  tct-un-thL-fc^rcund,  grand  pLrson. 
Ch\r^es  Kr.\mer,  Clahence  Lea;  John  Iolan, 
wh,..    !.->   d.mg    ^uch   an    excellent   Jcb   on    the 
mi_;rant  labor  problem;  Lee  Geyer;  ani  there 
are  otiiers  from  ycur  several  States  represent- 
liis^  ycu  w.th  much  ability  and  mteurity,     I 
sincerely  hcpe  you  appreciate  what  they  are 
trying   to  do    m   this    very   critical    time,   and 
will   not  only  give  them  your  coiitideiict   but 
plsu  tticouraj;e  them  to  ccnimue  their  service 
to  you  and  to  their  cruntiy 

There  are  very  scricu-s  d.iys  ahead  tor  all 
of  us.  but  for  those  of  us  who  repre>ent  ai.d 
serve  you  r.i  C  .i.^ress  they  wiU  be  doubly 
ser.LU;  Cur  ta-k  will  be  difficult  a;;d  may 
requirf  an  tinu-u.il  amount  of  counue  ard 
hone,-ty  We  will  need  your  help  We  w.ll 
need  your  confidence  We  will  need  all  you 
have  to  give  in  the  elecf.cn  nfxt  yar  if  we 
shall  ccr.tmue  to  .=erve  you  and  upn  .Id  the 
ha.".ds  cf  a  ?rear  President — Franklin  De.ano 
R3.  v-evtlt  As  Chaiiman  Flynn  told  ycu  last 
nikiht.  failure  to  return  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  1942  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
tragedy  Your  duty  then  Is  plain  and  y  vir 
work  should  besm  at  once  under  the  ;.ble 
leader.'hip  of  Helen  Gahagan,  Mrs.  Porter, 
and  the  many  fine  women  leaders  tiom  all 
the  States  represented  here  today  I  know 
we  can  depend  upon  you  to  continue  with  a 
preaier  m.ajority  m  the  next  Congress  I  nave 
attended  many  conferences  cf  women,  but 
I  have  never  attended  one  that  has  done 
more  for  me  than  this  has  From  Helen 
Gaharran  on  thrcuch  you  are  wonderful  and, 
mav  I  say.  you  have  filed  me  with  a  new 
en'husiasm,  a  greater  courage.  I  know  I  will 
be  a  better  woman  for  having  been  here. 
Thank  ycu  very  tnuch 

It  IS  my  privilege  today  to  address  you  on 
a  subject  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
nglit-thinkini<  American — the  defense  of 
America  Of  ntce-:sity,  m  considering  this 
subject  we  must  a-k  ourselves.  What  dees  the 
defer.se  of  America  mean  to  us  as  individu- 
als? If  we  discard  wi.'^hful  thinking  and  face 
the  question  honestly,  we  know  that  't  means 
sacriti;  e  and  discipU'o.e,  it  means  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  heritau'e  we  have  had  handed 
down  to  us  n-  our  forefathers  who  fought 
and  bled  to  make  possible  the  freedom  we 
enj  n-  a::ri  to  perpetuate  tho^e  freedoms  for 
o'.ir  children  and  generations  yet  unborn. 
We  mii--i  decide  how  much  cur  way  of  life. 
a.-  we  hive  lived  It,  means  to  us. 

When  w-  iiav*'  considtred  all  cf  these  quf.s- 
tli  ns  realptically,  not  one  wcu'd  hesi'ate  to 
make  wh.K.  ver  sacrifice  is  nece'  .try  to  guard 
cur  fried,  ms  and  maintain  our  American  tra- 
drloiis.  Ii.d.^ed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
even  the  most  arrogant  antl-Briti--h  person  m 
Amirlca  wcu'd  hrsitate  to  declare  h;s  choice. 
Whv.  then,  dors  there  seem  to  be  so  great  a 
divis  on  on  h..w  we  sliall  attain  cur  objec- 
tive.' My  own  theory  is  propaganda  No  real 
American  has  ever  hesitated  to  give  comfort 
to  those  in  d'stress,  and  surely  in  all  the  wcild 
history  there  has  never  been  a  time  cf  greater 
distress,  than  th;«  pie~ent  "veriod  What  we 
»  1  today  m.iy  well  be  the  determining  in- 
fluence not  only  cf  America  but  of  th.^  wcr'.d. 
No  h'  man  bems  can  hear  and  read  of  the 
hcri^Ts    ex.  cr.en.td    by    nioii,    women,    aid 


children  of  £urope  and  A^la  wlth.-ut  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  our  turn  m:  y  come  next. 
Of  course,  we  shall  always  hav  *he  ostrich 
type  of  person  with  us;  those  who  be.ieve  in 
burying  their  heads  m  the  sand5  of  optimism, 
who  will  never  face  reality.  I  am  net  appeal- 
ing to  that  group;  it  would  be  liseless.  I  a.m 
appealing  to  ycu,  the  thoughtfal,  intelligent 
m.on  and  women  who  make  up  thj  rank  and 
f.le  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  West. 

Ycu  have  always  been  progressives.  Your 
forefathers  were  brave  men  anc  ycu  carry  in 
ycur  veins  the  blood  of  generations  of  heroic 
women,  those  pioneers  in  covered  wagons 
who  niade  possible  ycur  glorious  West.  I 
have  come  a  long  way  to  greet  you  and  to 
tell  ycu  how  we  of  the  Eist  acmire  your  In- 
dependence, your  great  love  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and.  abcve  all.  ycur  patriotism. 
We  know  you  v.ill  Jem  wi  h  us  in  whatever 
s.  entice  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  way  of 
life  Many  of  you  served  1"  the  i  nteens  and 
th^  workrooms  of  the  Red  Cress  during  the 
W.  rid  W'ar  We  hoped  at  that  time  we  had 
n-ached  a  -=olu'lcn  to  th--  problem  of  war. 
We  were  wahln  sight  of  the  solution,  but  for 
tl'ie  s'ubborr.  sfirishness  of  a  small  group  of 
nit-o  V. h-.-e  personal  ambitions  wreck-d  the 
Work  (.1  a  great  President  in  his  attempts  to 
solve  world  problems  around  a  council  table. 
The  greatest  crime  of  the  ags  was  committed 
when  a  small  grcup  cf  vbsrruc tionists  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  because  of 
political  and  personal  hatred,  destroyed  the 
u.spfulness  of  the  League  of  Nations.  History 
IS  being  repeated  today  in  the  United  States 
Congress  Again  a  small  group  is  trying  to 
influence  America  and  disiort  the  truth  I 
am  glad  to  say  it  is  a  small  grcup.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  cf  Coneres-  are  realiz- 
ing the  importance  )f  building  a  defense  so 
strong  that  not  even  a  Hitler  will  care  to 
challenge  us. 

It  was  because  we  knew  the  very  great 
necessity  f  ,r  building  an  impregnable  de- 
fense that  we  amended  the  Selective  S:rv;ce 
Act  Believe  me.  no  Member  of  Congress 
vcted  to  d  )  this  without  much  prayerful 
thought  It  was  a  tense  moment,  and  we 
would  r.ot  have  voted  to  increase  the  length 
cf  service  d.d  we  not  believe  it  was  abso- 
lutely nect  ssary  ti  strengthen  our  defense. 
Billions  were  v.  ted  to  build  an  Army  and 
Navy — to  ^upport  rhe  CHintiies  flghtmg  for 
riem  'cracy — for  the  ti^.mgs  we  believe  In. 
Those  billions  wculd  be  lost  if  we  did  not 
tram  an  aimy  to  u.-e  the  instruments  of 
war.  if  or  when  the  war  came  to  us  And 
even  an  eighth -grade  schoolboy  knows  it  is 
safe  to  assume  it  w.  n't  come  if  we  btiild  the 
strongest    army   in   the   wcr'.d 

War  IS  a  brutal,  useless,  hideous  thing, 
and  mere  so  t(.d.iy  than  in  tlie  whole  history 
of  the  world  bicaUie  it  is  pr^mctcd  by  bensts 
m  the  f  >ims  of  men — playing  a  ruthless  game. 
not  oi  war.  but  of  extermination.  These  are 
the  faots  whether  we  like  them  or  not.  That 
being  the  ca.^t-.  we  must  be  realists,  not 
dreuaiers.  Pre.-ident  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
tary Hull  are  realists.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
in  possession  cf  facts  wh.ch  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  disclose.  They  are  rei-ponsible  for 
the  sifeguarding  of  America.  It  is  their  task 
to  lead  Amierica  in  order  that  we  may  remain 
free  human  beirgs,  not  vassals  cf  murdering 
gar.gstcrs  If  we  value  our  fre:dcm  of  re- 
ligion, of  the  press,  and  cf  speech,  it  Is  up  to 
us  to  see  that  we  support  their  policies  and 
sh.ire  their  great  burdt^n 

My  appeal  today  Is  directed  particularly  to 
tlie  labcring  men  and  women  of  America.  On 
them  falls  the  great  task  of  prcducing  the 
Implen.ents  of  war — of  placing  in  the  hands 
cf  young  men  cf  America  the  tools  necessary 
to  win  the  w.ir  Much  criticism  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  gicat  labor  organizations  of  the 
country  A  Sxtvill  part  of  that  criticism  has 
bten  justified.  No  Member  of  Congress  has 
foucht  harder  for  labcr  than  I  have  Long 
before  I  ever  thou^tht  cf  beir.g  a  Member  of 
Ccngies^s  I  undeis:.  ;d  the  problems  ot  labor. 


I  knew  as  one  who  had  sufTered  much  dis- 
crimination tliat  strong  labor  unions  were  a 
necessity  If  lalior  was  to  assume  the  dt^nitiea 
pasltlon  In  America  to  which  it  was  entitled 
And  so,  not  nlinimizing  the  reasons  labor  has 
for  its  actionsland  believing  th;  fault  Ue.s  with 
industry  as  njiuch  and  probably  much  more 
than  It  does  v^ith  labor,  nevertheless,  1  appeal 
with  all  the  Strength  at  my  command  for  a 
united  front !  during  this  great  emergency 
My  appeal  isi  based  on  two  very  important 
reasons. 

First  We  afe  In  an  emergency  fighting  the 
greatest  battle  Am.erica  has  ever  faced,  the 
outcome  of  wiilch  will  decide  whether  or  not 
our  husbandsj  and  sons  will  face  the  v.ar  ma- 
chine of  a  m<)nster.  and  perhaps  for  years  to 
come  turn  otir  peaceful  happy  land  Into  a 
battlefield  $urely  to  prevent  such  a  possi- 
bility i.s  wortfc  everything  we  have  to  give 

My  second  reason  is — and  to  me  it  is  almost 
as  important] as  the  first— that  through  dec- 
ades of  extiaordlnary  hardship  labcr  has 
reached  Its  place  of  dignity  and  ofTection  in 
the  hearts  if  nearly  every  risht-thinking 
American,  aril  that  this  positicn  is  more  im- 
portant to  laftor  now  and  will  be  In  the  years 
to  come  thafi  whether  or  not  It  wins  every 
skirmish  witl  Industry.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  incqualltlts  and  sacrifices,  but  If  the  sac- 
rifices are  acfcepted  in  the  proper  spirit,  the 
day  will  com^  when  labor  will  be  rewarded. 

Public  opiiion  is  the  most  potent  factor  In 
America  todiv  Public  opinion  when  crystal- 
lized, can  ctcide  practically  an.  question. 
Public  oplnidn  today,  because  It  does  not  un- 
derstand all 'the  questions  involved  in  labor 
disputes  and  because  ihaie  is  no  way  for  U3 
to  have  our  case  tried  fairly  .n  the  news- 
papers, is  t\irning  against  labor  to  a  great 
extent.  Thi  i  must  not  happen  It  would  be 
much  mere  detrimental  to  the  cause  than  the 
loss  of  prestl  ;e  in  a  strike  I  know  the  heart 
and  mind  o'  the  average  worker.  My  own 
is  in  accord  'with  theirs.  I  know  the  suffer- 
ing silently  ^ndured  for  generations.  I  know 
IS  labor  has  achieved  in  the  last 
r  the  leadership  of  President 
e  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
-hour  law  and  many  others — I 
want  to  s?ej  those  gains  preserved  and  con- 
tinued I  wjant  to  be  able  to  .ay  to  the  ene- 
,  and  there  are  many  of  them, 
labor  has  jircduced.  labor  has  realized  Its 
responsibillti'  and  has  lived  up  to  its  tradi- 
tions of  sacBiflce  and  patriotism. 

Do  not  attow  the  small  group  within  the 
labor  organizations,  who  are  undermining 
the  foundatton  upon  which  our  great  labor 
organizations  have  progressed,  to  destroy 
what  ycu  hhve  built  over  a  period  of  more 
than  half  ajcentury.  This  group  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  cf  labor.  Jt  is  pledg-d 
to  destroy  (unity  In  the  labor  field,  fliis 
e  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
worker  than  is  the  most  antl- 
lalist  in  the  country 
I  am  making  this  appeal  to  you  from  a 
heart  full  df  apprehension  for,  let  me  leli 
you.  the  frjends  of  labor  In  Congress  this 
year  have  b^en  hard  put  to  It  to  prevent  re- 
peal of  manK-  hard-won  labor  laws      Ask  yo\ir 


the  great  gal 
decade    und( 
Roosevelt — t 
the  wage-ar 


group  is  mc 
the  America 
labor  Indust 


good  friend 
the.-e  Is  no 


Jerry  Voorhis,  other  than  whom 
ireater  friend  of  labor.    Ask  Tom 


Ford.  Afe  BlttRDorK.  all  the  other  friends  :-f 


labor,  how  c 


ifficult  it  has  been     Public  opin- 


ion was  "ttd  ud"  with  news  cf  every  little 
labor  strike  in  the  country  and  attention  ha^ 
been  focuse  1  on  delay  to  emergency  defense 
work,  regai  jless  of  whether  cr  net  It  was 
Justified,  'his  can  be  very  dangerous  aid 
the  thing  wf  must  keep  in  our  mind  Is  not  t-j 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with  the  lews  we 
have  establ  shed  to  preserve  the  prcgressive 
dignity  of  1  ibor  even  though  sacrifice  may  be 
necessary  a'  this  time 

Ycu  may  suffer  injustice,  but  whc  do?s  not 
in  advancir  g  a  worth-while  objective?  Y^i  ur 
injustice  w  11  now  achieve  a  greater  degiee 
of  justice  h .  the  yerrs  to  cnme  if  you  live  up 
to  the  tr?.d  tions  established  by  thLSs  leadeis 
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who  fought  your  battle  through  the  past 
half  century  and  these  of  this  day  whc  have 
your  real  interest  close  to  their  hearts 

S<:.  Df  mocrats  of  tl-e  west  ccast.  our  friends 
and  the  friends  of  our  great  President,  1 
appeal  to  you  to  assume  the  responsibility 
which  lies  ahead.  Chairman  Flynn  and  b.s 
able  assistant,  Mrs  Tillett,  are  giving  all  their 
time  and  ccnscientlcus  tflcrt  to  BJSsist  you 
in  ycur  prt  blems  Their  objective — and,  I 
assume,  your  objective — is  to  elect  Demccrats 
to  carry  on  the  magnificent  record  of  achieve- 
ment made  possible  by  the  adminisUaticn 
working  with  a  Democratic  Congress.  We 
must  continue  this  record.  The  enemies 
of  progressive  government  are  using  every 
known  weapKiii  to  weaken  our  Government 
and  break  down  what  we  have  built  during 
the  past  8  years.  We  are  engaged  in  a  cru- 
sade to  strengthen  our  democracy,  to  main- 
tain progressive  working  conditions,  to  bring 
about  a  more  enlightened  way  cf  life  to  the 
millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  Thtse 
objectives  are  worn  working  for,  and  they 
cannct  be  achirvec  without  individual  ef- 
fort, without  gcmg  "all  out  '  to  secure  To 
you  is  given  the  great  privilege  of  following 
the  greatest  advocae  of  democracy  the  world 
has  ever  known— ITesldent  Roosevelt  Are 
you  going  to  loUcw   him? 

During  the  next  few  years  we  shall  proba- 
bly  be  called  upon  tc  determine  the  future 
policy  of  the  world      We  are  tlie  ciily  pec  pie 
left  in  the  world  tcday  completely  free — free 
to  worship  Ood  in  our  own  way;  free  to  ex- 
pre-'s  our  thcuchts;  free  to  control  cur  homes 
and  children;   in  short,  free  to  live  our  lives 
In  oui   own  wav      Tnto  our  hands  may  come 
the  task  of  bu.idii  g  a  new   wrrld  when  the 
war  clouds  so  close   ic  us  new  will  lave  dis- 
appeared     Wo  now  have  an  opportunity  lor 
great  service,   to  d.scipline  ourselves  so  that 
if  and  when  the  call  comes  to  us  to  sit   in 
council    when    thU    nightmare    is   over,    and 
we  have  done  our  part  and  earned  the  right 
to    be    heard,    we   can    demand    that   war    be 
outlawed,  that  ou-  children  and  their  ch.l- 
dren   will   not   be   faced   20   years   from    now 
with  the  same  problem  we  are  facing  tod.ty. 
We  have  a  right  to  limow  what  we  may  ex- 
pect if   we  do  our  part  now   to  prevent  this 
horrible  thing  ircin  happening  again     Amer- 
ica will  cheerfully  contribute  all  it  possts^e-s 
to    achieve    lasiuu;    peace    and   freedom,    the 
right    to   live   In    '.he    kind   of    world   a   man 
wants  so  badly  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones 
that  he  is  even  willing  to  die  If  necessary  to 
secure  It.    This   as  1  see  it.  Is  the  American 
objective— the   thing   we  are  organizing   lor 
tcdiv:  the  thing  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  for;  the  thing  that  should  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every   indi- 
vidual whc  values  our  blessings  and  who  be- 
lieves   in    tbe    fundamentals    laid   down    by 
Washington.  JefTirs-on,  Lincoln.  Wilson,  and 
which,  with  the  help  of  God  and  the  united 
effort  of  every  individual  in  our  great  land, 
win  be  realized  li    the  program  of  cur  greatly 
beloved  President  Roosevelt 

Arizona.  CaUIo:nla,  Cclcrado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada.  New  Mcxtco,  Oregon,  Utah. 
Washington,  anc  Wyoming.  Gcd  bless  ycu 
and  keep  you  nil  we  meet  again. 


Resolution  passed  by  labor  representatives 
of  California  at  a  special  meeting  henoring 
the  Honorable  M^RY  Norton  Saturday.  Sep- 
tember 15,  1941.  at  which  the  sentiments  tx- 
pressea  In  her  address  were  unanimously 
endorsed  b\  all  mbor  r<»prese.itBtlves  present: 

••Resolved  That  this  group  cf  labor  repre- 
sentatives and  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  hereby  declare  that  they  will  continue 
to  give  wholehearted  support  to  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion; that  as  representatives  frrm  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labcr.  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  0'can-.7.atl<  ns.  the  railroad  brcth- 
erhcKids,  and  mdepeudeut  unions,  we  do  beie- 


by  reaffirm  our  belief  that  m  this  h  ur  cf 
crisis  the  interest*  cf  labcr  will  bt  Lvsi  served 
by  wholehearted  and  active  support  of  cur 
President 

•■Resolved.  That  copies  cf  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  HLnoratot  Mak\  T  .Norton  be 
sent  to  all  labor-union  secretarie-."-  and  that  a 
copy  also  be  sent  tc  labcr  unions  la  Mrs 
Norton's  own  congressional  district." 


labor   unions   present    at 
Saturday,   September   13, 


Representative's   of 

Norton  meeting 

1941: 

K  C  Height.  2027  Atidrco  Street,  Torrance, 
Calif  Steel  Workers  O.-ganizu.g  Committee, 
Columbia  Steel  Lodge  Financial  Secretary 
(1.256  raem.bersi 

William  R  Brry  Ste.l  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  L.  dae  K      1502    .Continental 

Can ) 

Leonard  A  Broderick,  363  Alexander  Street, 
San  Bernardmc,  Calif. 

William  J  Carsttn,  Internationa]  Brother- 
hood cf  Electrical  Workers.  Local  B  18,  520 
Dcuglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

A  N  ••Dick'  Coleman,  former  :;epres*nTa- 
tlve.  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America, 
personnel  manager  Wi:,ys-0%er:and  Motors, 
Inc.,  Post  Office  box  12C>e  Arcade  Station.  Los 
Angeles 

Steel    Workers    Organizing 
f  ^e  iitative  for  southern  Cali- 


WUliam  Seligman  personnel  manager. 
Joyce.  I:.c  liormer  crtraniztr.  United  Shoe 
Worker*)    65  North  Vernon  .Avmuc   PasHdena. 

Calif 

E  P  T-tylor.  president.  International 
Brotheihooc  cf  E'.ectr  cai  Workers    No    18 

Charles   H     Tikiar,    business    rrpre^eu'ative 
Aeri. nautical  MtKhinics  District  Ledge.  No   22 
lIXKkheedi     Burbank    Calif 

George  W  ishnak.  repretentative.  Inierna- 
tlonal  Ladies  G.irment  Workers  Uuicu.  215 
Bast  Eighth  Street    L<*  Angeles 

Dan  Hams  edit^'t  Kern  C.unty  Union 
Labor  Journal.  Baktrsfleld,  Calif 

.\lexaader  Wntcl  m..-.n.  president  San  Fran- 
cisco Buik.ir.k-  and  Con-truotn  n  Trades 
Council.  Bu.ldmg  Trades  Temple.  Stin  Pran- 
ciscc.  Calif 


John     Desp- 
Committee,  rt  _ 
fornia 

James  L  Dutaen.  L^-cal  Nc  2C 18.  Stiel 
Workers  Organizing  Comin.ttie 

George  Dulwcrth,  United  Shoe  Workers  cf 
America,  Local  122,  C  I  O  .  617  Venice  Boule- 
vard,  Los  Angeles  (secretary-crganl2se;r  i . 

Fred  Dulworth.  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America.  C.  1  O  .  Local  122.  617  Venice  Boule- 
vard. lx)s  Angeles 

R   M   Ely.  Oil  Workers.  Lci.g  Beach.  Calil 
Carl      Fletcher,     mai.ng.ng     editor.     Labor 
News.  229  East  Sixth  Street,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
Fred    Gnssii.gor     LjCal    122,    United    Shoe 
Workers  of  America 

J  B  Hames.  secretary -treasurer.  Southern 
California  L^dee  No  30,  Brotherhoeid  of  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks  (representing 
Scruthern  Pacific  Pacific  Electric,  and  Harbor 
Belt  Line  employees!.  352  Pacific  Electric 
Building,  610  South  Main  Street 

.Patrick  J  Halpln.  Local  No  18  Interna- 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

Everett  E  Johnston  secretary-treasurer, 
Glendale  Central  Labor  Union.  411  East 
Broadwav    Glendaie,  Calif 

R  J  Maguno.  legislative  representative. 
Lv.idge  No  30  Brotherhood  cf  Railway  and 
Steamship   Clerks 

Jennie  Matyas,  organizer,  educational  di- 
rector. International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  149  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco 

L  P  Morgan,  financial  secretary,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 
Local  No  B  18.  520  Douglas  Building,  Los 
Angeles 

Hazel  Peairs,  C  1  O  Miners  Auxiliary. 
Kellogg,  Idaho:  A  F  of  L  Union  Label 
League.  Wallace.  Idaho,  chairman  of  North 
Idaho    Democratic   Women  s    Clubs 

Edward  F  Pierce,  managing  editor  San 
Diego  Labor  Leader,  also  secretary-tieasurer. 
San  Diego  County  Federated  Trades  and 
Labcr  Ccuncil,  San  Diego,  Calif 

Frank  G  Pellett,  secretary,  California  Leg- 
islative Board,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men; chairman.  Railroad  Brotherhoods^  Joint 
Legislative  Council  of  Southern  California, 
33;i6  Idell  Street    Loe  Angeles,  Calif 

Jerome  Posner.  manager.  Los  Angeles  Joint 

Board,    Amalgamated    Clothing    Workers    ol 

America,  833  S<-Uth  Spring  Street.  Los  Angeles. 

Clara    Rene,    treaourer     Local    122,    United 

Shoe  Workers  of  America    C    I    O 

Byrci:  W    R  'pers    State   cha.rman. 

Colo 

Earl  J    Ruddy    secretary  and  treasurer 
Aageles  District  Council   cf  Carpenters,  A 
of  L..  214  Lat-r  Temple,  L^'S  Angeies 


Denver, 


Lcs 
F. 


What  Uncle  Sam  Meani  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE8 


Tuisday.  September  23.  1941 


ESSAY   BY   WARREN   BIERMAN 

Mr.  KUNKEL.     Mr.  Speaker    not  long 

ago  it:c  Be:;,  vcknt  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  cMf  ol  cur  crcat  frateinal  organiza- 
tions which  has  boon  dolnc  »^uch  splendid 
work  in  the  field  ol  Americanism,  spon- 
sored a  Nation-wide  essay  conte.«;t  of 
high-school  Murirnts  on  "What  Uncle 
Sam  Means  to  Mt 

A  ycUTig  man  from  my  rwn  congies- 
sional  d..stiict.  Warien  B.ennan,  1213 
Noi-lh  S-vent^entli  Street  Harrnsbiug. 
and  a  ^tud•■nt  at  John  Hams  Hiph 
School  v.ori  the  third  prize  of  $250  His 
essay  would  do  credit  to  a  pe  r.sun  much 
older.  It  sh^iw.s  a  real  appreciation  of 
America  and  a  real  vision  as  to  the  ideals 
uh:cr.  sv.  in  America  sctk  to  maintain. 
I  hope  every  Membtr  (^f  Con^;rfS5  will 
take  the  time  to  read  this  veiy  fine  ei>^ay. 
which  feillows: 

WHAT    UNCLE    SAM     MEANS    ro    M? 

Countless  age's  ago  when  M'ler  Natuie 
was  distributing  her  gifts  she  i.a'.t  of  c  r 
treasure  U  thiF  land  with  a  la-.ish  haiirt 
Precious  metaU-  and  ort*  were  hidden  in  the 
snow-capped  mountains.  Wide  fctietclied  the 
grazing  lands;  rich  and  fertile  was  the  .'■cil 
Broad  rivers  and  castadli.g  wattrlahs  hint<d 
at  future  power  There  developed  i  la  no  cf 
Industry,  of  golden  opportunity  wh.  re  ;!e 
flourlthVd  at  its  best  Life— that  is  what 
Uncle  Sam   means  to  me 

A  small  bund  of  Pilgrims  ttrug.:.ing  m  a 
Wilderness,  the  Minute  Utu  pal.anth  n.akii.^ 
their  stand  at  Concord,  a  brave  Aiiny  tacii.^ 
disease  and  staivalicn  at  Vrtiley  Fi;rge  t:..\e 
meaning  to  this  land  They  mHde  posufcie 
the  unfurling  of  a  flag,  emblem  e  f  a  i.aiu  n 
dedicated  to  liberty  Liberty -tliat  it  what 
Uncle  Sum  means  tei  me 

The  icunders  of  this  Naticn  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  the  nappinest  of  future  ^tent-rations 
when  they  framed  our  Ccnstituti'  n  This 
Constitution  is  based  on  the  idea.'  of  equanty 
and  civil  Justice  !cr  all  We  have  always 
believed  in  tolerance  cf  re.ip.tn  The  ad- 
vantages of  education  are  avb.lable  to  all. 
This  IS  a  la;:d  of  brr  the  rhc-od  where  all  men 
have    an    maiitnabie   right    to   Uhe    pursuit  o; 
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happiness      Th=>   p'jr-'itt  of   happ;ne.-s— th:»t 
Is   what   Ur.c:e   Sam   rne-ins   to  n'.e 

The  pricele-^  he  ta:^e  cf  cur  individual 
righ-1  1  secure.  >\t  \n  mere  than  half  of  the 
world  today  pe.  pie  have  traded  their  righ's 
for  st"^uri'y.  r..  w  they  are  neither  free  nor 
secure  A  k:.ock  on  the  dnor  may  mean 
search  or  seizure.  w;'h  no  warrant  bur  force 
Their  prcperty  csn  be  taken  from  them  vr, h- 
cut  paymei.t  by  iheir  gangster  gcvernmtnt. 
They  may  be  sentenced  to  death  for  a  minor 
offense  which  wa%  not  a  crime  when  it  was 
committed  The  safeguards  cf  cur  Constru- 
tion  piotect  cur  lives  and  i^ruperty  Such 
Injujf.ce    shah  no:  occur  in  thiS  country 

Liberty  is  the  very  breath  of  ^ur  existence 
We  ai.  free  to  see!t-U>e  truth  by  radio,  book, 
and  newspaper  Free  speech  is  even  closer  to 
our  own  lives  T  Is  the  right  to  talK  with 
cur  friends  upon  any  subject:  to  express  cur 
opinions  a:  heme.  In  .'chool.  and  on  the  street 
-* Without  fear  of  spies,  secret  police,  or  in- 
'  formers 

^     Unck    Sam    means    education,    enterprise, 

growth,  power      He  ofTers  opportunity  to  all. 

A  chance   to  work   and   play    and   live   by    the 

h. ghost    s'andard.s    ii,    this    world — life    as    we 

■  kiKiw  it  In  the  Am.eilcan  way 

Uncle   Sam   stands  for    the   highest  In   na- 
tional  idealL^m      Always   a  chan.picn   of   the 
oppressed,   he    Ls    an  enem.y   to   the   forces   cf 
aegre;g;on  which  are  now  sweeping  the  world 
He  Is  again  aiding  the  cause  of  freedom 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  As  i  citizen 
of  this  Na-ion,  who  accepts  without  question 
such  benefits  of  freedom  as  are  found  In  no 
other  country  on  earth.  I  will  pay  back  in 
return  r-tspect  and  loyalty  to  my  Nation's  flag. 
I  will  do  my  part  that  the  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy for  'vh'ch  Uncle  Sam  stands  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF   ORKCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  September  23,  1941 

EDITORIAL    fT?OM    THE    TIMBERMAN, 
PORTLAND     OREG 


ernors   decl:ired   that   no   partisan   is;ue    wa  = 
involved 

The  eastern  railroad^,  power  companies, 
and  ether  interest.^  are  fighting  the  bill  w.th 
the  utmost  vigor,  supp^irted  by  certain  v.ewi- 
papers 

The    St.    Lawre;ice    project    Is    one    of    the 
greatest    engineer. ng    projects    ii:i     American 
hi.-tory.  mcie  im.pcrtant  in  some  re-pects  than 
the  Pan.;ma  Cawa;.  T    V    A  .  Bcu'.der,  B^nne- 
vil.e.    or    Grand    C -ulee    Dims,     The    project 
brings  tho  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  2,340  miles 
Into  the  center  of  North  American  continent, 
serving  a  population  of  50.000.000  people.    No 
other   continent   has  this   natural  advantage 
which    only    requires    a   few    m.illions   of   dol- 
lars to  provide  a  channel  dep'h  of  27  feet  for 
the   entire   distance,   making   it   available   to 
j    80  percent  of  tlie  world's  merchant   marine. 
{    The  present  depth  is  13  feet      A  regular  serv- 
j    ice    has    been    maintained    to    Chicago    by    a 
I    Norw,  gian   line  operating  light  draft  vessels, 
tran.-portmg    principally    European    products, 
retunimg  outward  with  cargoes  of  American 
gowds 

It    IS   calculated   the  revenue   to   Ce   derived 
fr  ,m  the, development  of  2,000.000  horsepower 
1    of  electric  energy  one-half  belci-'.ging  to  Can- 
I    ada   and   the   balance   to   the   United   States, 
I    will  eventually  am.ortlze  the  undertaking 
,        Ex-President     Hocver.     an     internationally 
known    engineer,    gaie    his    unqualified    en- 
dorsement   to    the   project,    maintaining   that 
1    a  reduction  of  5  to  7  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
t    co=t   of   transporting   Aniencan   grain   to  the 
I    markets  cf   the  world  cculd   be   attained   by 
j    deepening    of   the   St     Lawrence    River      This 
j    form  of  self-help  to  the  farmer  Is  economic 
,    sense  and  immensely  better  tlian  any  artlfl- 

cia!  subsidy 
I  The  lumber  Industry  cf  thi-  country  should 
get  behind  the  St  Lawrence  waterway  as  it 
directly  benefits  the  farnvT  by  increasing 
his  purchasing  power,  which  m  turn  Is  re- 
flected in  larger  purcha.-e.-  cf  lumber  and 
oth  'r  building  materials 

Take  a  few  minutes  and  write,  urging  your 
Senat-r  and  Congressman  to  support  the  St 
La'ATehce  waterway  project  In  the  interests 
of  defense  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation, 
W  S  Knudsen.  htad  ol  O  P  M  gives  his  un- 
qualified endorsem.ent  to  the  St  Lawrence 
waterway  He  calls  it  a  vital  p.irt  of  our 
defense  elTort. 


Mr.    PIERCE.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial: 
[From  the  Timberman.  August  1941,  Portland, 
Oreg-l  ■-' 

ST     LAWRENCE   SEAWAY 

(By  George  M  Cornwall) 
At  the  hearings  before  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee.  Hcu~e  of  Representatives,  m 
Washington  regarding  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
way project,  the  Goveriiors  of  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  described  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  development  as 
urgent  for  national  defense  and  necessary  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  Middle  West  in 
peacetime 

Governor  John  Moses,  of  North  Dakota, 
told  the  Hou-se  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee that  North  Dakota  had  advocated  the 
seaway  for  20  years  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  essential  to  the  development  of  ccm- 
'     petitive  Industry  In  the  Middle  West 

Gov  Harold  E  Stassen.  of  Minnesota,  also 
favored  the  program  and  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  pe.tential 
benefits  In  war  as  well  as  peace.     Both  Gov- 


Address  of  Mayor  Trott 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  September  23.  1941 


Mr,  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  got 
this  time  to  addre^s  the  Hoa-e  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
speech  of  a  good  Democrat — not  an  Ala- 
bama Democrat  this  time  but  a  Montana 
Democrat. 

The  gentleman  Is  Charlie  T.  Trott, 
mayor  of  Billings,  Mont  The  mayor 
introduced-Senator  Wheeler  at  the  start 
of  a  nationally  broadcasted  address  at 
which  Senator  Wheeler  was  jeered, 
booed,  and  it  ic  reported  that  other  un- 
plea.-ant  things  occurred — but  I  wish  to 
say  that  there  is  no  -pcit  of  Mayor  Trott 
being  booed  on  this  occasion  and  this  i^ 
what  he  said; 


Y  jU  and  I  are  well  aware  that  there  are 
those;  who  feel  that  the  permission  for  the 
use  of  this  foom  should  not  be  permitted 
by  our  schooll  board,  and  that  there  are  thuic 
who  think  tqat  their  ma^or  docs  not  repre- 
lon  of  this  community  wnen 
to  perform  the  simple  act 
cf  extending  a  welcome  of 
ity    to    a    very    distinguisned 


sent  the  opi 
he  consente 
of  courtesy 
the  commu 
guest.  •  • 
There   are 


two  very  definite  trends  of 
thought  in  tfcis  United  States  of  curs  One 
would  hope  tp  advance  cur  democratic  fcims 
by  a  type  otf  prohibition— who  would  cir- 
cumscribe cVir  public  meetings,  our  press, 
our  commentators,  our  radio,  our  moving- 
picture  inc.u^try      •     •     • 

And  then  [there  are  those  among  us  who 
believe  with  |  him  who  said  "I  do  net  agree 
with  a  thir.gl  you  say  but  I  will  defend  with 
all  the  cfsoutces  I  can  command  your  right 
to  say  It."      ] 

I  have  every  confidence  In  the  Intelligence 
and  in  the  honesty  of  the  people  of  this  ccm- 
munity.  I  Know  they  are  well  able  to  Judge 
for  themselves  any  type  of  propaganda. 

America  P^rst  may  mean  as  many  things 
as  there  are  persons  in  this  room.  America 
Fust  may  mean  as  I  think  It  means— to  hell 
with  you,  jfeck,  I'm  all  right  Or  It  may 
mean  as  1  ttcpe  It  dees,  that  the  one  man 
who  has  always  stood  for  America  first  is  the 
President  of  these  United  States 

He  may  bt  compelled  to  lead  us  to  war — 
but  If  such  tragedy  should  come  to  us  It  will 
not  be  of  His  making,  nor  will  It  be  pre- 
vented by  ttte  America  First  committee,  be- 
cause It  will:  be  ordered  by  the  Nazi  thcuaht 
as  directed  »|y  Adolf  Hitler.  Hitler.,  who  has 
shc-.n  by  his  every  act  that  he  Is  leady  to 
maie  war  o|i  fee  or  friend  alike 

I  thank  (Jod  for  a  Commander  In  Chief 
who  h£s  sa;4  to  you  in  part.  "1  will  not  com- 
promise witii  the  honor  of  the  people  of 
America.  I  [will  not  consent  to  a  negotiated 
peace  with  q\il  " 

The  Brltisji  Commonwealth  of  Nations  may 
not  be  waging  war  for  the  United  States,  but 
the  blood  o<  fighting  men  and  the  sweat  of 
Industry  antJ  the  tears  of  little  children  of 
our  friends  ^nd  neighbors  to  the  north- the 
legions  of  Ifree  French,  the  yellow  man  of 
China  and  the  black  man  of  Abyssinia  are 
being  sacrlfited  upon  the  altar  this  rapacious 
monster  haa  prepared  for  all  of  those  things 
that  are  no  pore  dear  to  them  than  they  are 
to  us.  ' 


Labor     Partner  in  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF  J 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

I  OF    VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 


Wed'i€sday.  September  24,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON     PAUL   V    McNUTT 


juInd. 


Mr.  BUIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Federal  S?curity  Administrator  Paul 
V,  McNutt,  Coordinator  of  Health,  Wel- 
fare, and  Related  Defense  Activities,  at 
a  Labor  Day  celebration  of  the  Virginia 
'  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Buckroe 
Beach.  Va.,  September  1,  1941: 

"It   Is  not   needed   nor   fitting   here   that   a 
I    gt^^ueral  argfuneat  sliould  be  made  In  favor  of 
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popular  Institutions,  but  there  is  one  point, 
wltli  its  connections,  not  so  hackneyed  aa 
most  others,  to  which  I  aslc  a  brief  attention 
It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal 
footing  with,  if  not  above,  lalxir  in  the  struc- 
ture of  Government." 

Those  would  be  bold  words  for  many,  even 
In  194L  But  on  Decembers,  1861,  they  were 
bolder  still. 

They  were  written  by  a  lean,  gaunt  man, 
Blttir.g  at  his  desk  in  the  White  House — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  a  hard  day — a  hard  day,  indeed — 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  to  send  his  first  an- 
nual message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  not  easy  to  think  deep  into  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  Government.  It 
was  not  easy  to  raise.  In  that  message,  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  social  fabric  cf 
American  democracy. 
Tlie  Nation  was  at  war. 
State  was  fighting  State.  Brother  was 
fighting  brother  From  the  Potomac  to  the 
borders  of  Missouri  the  Armies  of  the  North 
and  South  were  on  the  march. 

In  7  months  of  office  Lincoln  had  exerclsejj 
such  powers  as  no  President  had  ever  wielded. 
"Arrcgation."  "Usurpation."  "Dictatorship." 
Tliese  were  seme  of  the  milder  words  by  which 
his  enemies  were  describing  his  presidency 

Only  the  day  before  he  had  sent  his  famous 
order  to  Geneial  Halleck  which  authorized 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
within  the  limits  of  his  Missouri  command 

A  few  weeks  before  an  American  warship 
had  boarded  a  British  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
and  forcibly  removed  2  Confederate  com- 
missioners. On  that  very  day  3.000  British 
Irocps  were  landing  in  Canada,  in  protest 
against  that  illegal  seizure. 

Ar.d.  while  the  Nation  was  divided,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  teetered  precariously.  A 
Spanish  Fleet  was  on  the  high  seas  bound  for 
Mexico — a  fleet  which  2  weeks  later  was  mas- 
ter of  Vera  Cruz  French  troops  were  already 
embarking  to  overthrow  Juarez,  Maximilian 
was  being  groomed  for  the  litth  Napoleon's 
short-lived  puppet  monarchy  of  Mexico. 

Yes;  no  President  until  1940 — not  Wilson 
In  1917,  not  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  In  1932 — 
ever  went  to  the  Congress  more  plagued  by 
events. 

Yet  Abraham  Lincoln  could  look  behind 
these  events.  He  could  think  of  fundamen- 
tals. 

What  was  the  Issue?  Why  did  men  flgbt? 
What  objectives  must  govern  any  peace? 

He  saw  reaction — North  end  South — strik- 
ing at  the  suffrage  of  little  men  He  saw  at- 
tempts to  fix  forever  a  part  of  lat>or  as  a  caste 
of  serfs,  without  votes,  without  opportunity. 
And  he  remembered  the  words  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  distinguished 
Sena;or:  "In  all  social  systems  there  must  be 
a  class  to  do  the  mean  duties  •  •  •  It 
constitutes  the  very  mudsills  of  society  " 

The  Senator  did  not,  of  course,  class  him- 
self among  the  'muasills "  In  the  sp.t- 
aunolnted  bfst  circles  that  simply  isn't  done. 
Behind  all  the  pomposity  of  his  colleagues, 
behind  all  the  learned  legal  J&rgon  that  was 
Lincoln's  issue— the  dignity  of  man,  the  crea- 
tive role  of  labor 

Valiantly  he  struck  at  the  theory  that  labor 
l£  a  passive  pawn,  a  commodity  to  be  hired 
or  bought,  and  only  thus  to  be  productive 

Lincoln  was  from  the  West.  In  his  own 
lifetime  he  had  seen  his  labor  and  the  labor 
of  his  neighbors  turn  a  land  from  wilderness 
to  Civilization  He  h?.d  seen  communnies 
born,  real  capital  produced 

Not  stocks  and  bonds,  not  coins  and  bank 
notes,  but  forests  and  fields,  mines  and 
streams.  These,  when  touched  by  the  creative 
hand  and  skill  of  labor,  were  to  Lincoln  the 
wealth  of  America 

And  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  and  his 
expeiience  he  set  forth  his  understanding  of 
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the  "role  of  labor  In  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment." His  rich  voice  would  have  done  more 
Justice  than  the  Senate  clerk  to  these  stirring 
words: 

"Labor  Is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capi- 
tal. Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existed  If  Ir bor  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  Is  the  superior  of  capital  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration  ' 

These  were  not  accidental  phrases.  This 
was  thoughtful  elaboration  of  an  attack  he 
had  made  2  years  before  upon  the  class-con- 
scious Senator  and  his  "mudsill  theory  of 
lalxir."  They  were  part  of  his  Milwaukee 
speech  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society.  And  in  1864.  when  the  Working- 
men's  Association  of  New  York  City  made  him 
an  honorary  member,  he  took  those  para- 
graphs from  his  message  to  the  Congress  and 
made  them  the  foundation  of  his  remarks  of 
acceptance. 

There  is  no  question  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln stood. 

Where  in  all  the  range  of  history  will  one 
find  such  a  parallel  as  this? 

Again  America  is  faced  with  the  threat  of 
war — total   war 

Again  the  resources  of  the  New  World  and 
the  independence  of  American  nations  are 
the  object  of  Old  World  conspiracies 

Again  there  is  talk  of  a  master  race,  and  a 
small  class  within  that  race  seeks  to  arro- 
gate all  i»ower  to  Itself.  This  time  they  would 
reduce  vhole  nations  to  $erfdom  and  to 
slavery. 

Again  there  are  those  who*  would  deny  the 
suffrage  to  the  poor.  The  poll  tax  and  the 
paupers'  oath  still  bar  the  ballot  to  the  poor 
In  some  parts  of  this  land. 

Again  there  are  those  who  would  use  na- 
tional misfortune  for  special  privilege. 

Some  would  use  the  crisis  to  destroy  the 
hard-won  rights  cf  labor.  There  are  men  in 
Industry  with  the  morals  of  an  oriental  satrap 
or  Nazi   gaulelter 

Some  would  risk  the  rights  of  labor.  There 
are  seme  in  labor  who  wculd  treat  the  emer- 
gency as  a. vast  opportunity  for  power,  pres- 
tige, and  politics 

Thank  God  such  men  are  few  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  Their  organizations  can't 
afford  them  on  either  side 

And  again  there  is  a  President,  whose  en- 
emies call  him  names.  But  a  President  who 
has  had  the  insight  to  see  the  issues  and  the 
courage  t(  meet  thrm  in  peace  and  in  defense. 
But  there  the  parallel  ends 
Today  Americ»  Is  united  America,  mark 
you  Not  merely  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  East  and  the  West,  of  these  United 
States 

Our  good  neighbors  of  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere have  learned  with  us  the  great  lesson 
Lincoln  taught 

The  world  "cannot  endure  half  slave  and 
half   free  " 

Modern  transportation,  modern  communi- 
cation, modern  Industrial  technology  of  peace 
and  war  have  given  Lincoln's  words  new 
breadth  of  meaning 

The  free  labor  of  democracy  cannot  remain 
free  if  It  must  compete  with  the  slave  econ- 
omy of  a  totalitarian  order. 

The  free  labor  of  America  cannot  remain 
free  if  cur  raw  materials  and  markets  arc  to 
be  doled  out — rationed  to  us — by  Axis  over- 
lord 

So  let  us  consider  the  stuff  from  which  our 
freedom  is  fashioned  Let  us  exam.ine  the 
sinews  of  labor's  strength  in  law  and  organi- 
zation and  action  Let  us  examine  together 
the  threat  that  faces  us 

Through  thes-?  past  8  years  the  traditional 
American  rights  of  labor  have  been  Imple- 
mented. They  are  no  longer  fine  phrases  to 
be  used  only  in  oratory.  They  have  been  de- 
fined and  recognized  in  formal  law. 

Congress  has  declared  in  most  specific 
terms  the  right  to  organize.  It  has  set  up 
enforcement  machinery  to  enable  that  right 


to  be   translated   Into  sound  collective   taar- 
gainlng 

Collective  bargaining  U  n*  longer  n  ri  b.t- 
able  Issue  In  the  United  States  of  Aiv.enca 

The  right  to  strike  is  recognized  Eut  ma- 
chinery for  sound  and  orderly  mediat  on  has 
been  created  to  serve  the  cause  of  industrial 
peace 

In  war  or  peace  there  should  be  no  cuibs 
upon  the  right  to  strike— save  such  as  a;e 
counterbalanced  by  curbs  upon  the  n  u  ..»:■- 
ment  and  the  owners  of  industry. 

Child  labor  should  have  gone  years  &^o. 
Today  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
And  it  Is  definitely  and  flnaify  on  its  whv  out 
Provision  has  been  made  for  workeis  m 
their  old  age  and  for  their  families  in  the 
event  of  the  worker's  death. 

A  Nation-Widp  system  of  uiu  nipicyii.ent 
Insurance  tides  the  worker  over  period-  !  un- 
employment. 

Both  our  old-age  and  survivors  lnsuru:.ce 
and  our  unemployment  conpt'nsatiuii  are 
bas-ed  upon  sound  finaiicial  }  nnciples.  No 
system  can  bring  security  to  tne  worker  un- 
less that  system  is  itself  stable  and  ^ecu;e. 
The  benefits  are  low — too  low  in  many  ca^es. 
But  we  have  a  solid  foundation  upon  wiucii 
we  are  able  to  build  for  the  futuie. 
Social  security  is  here  tc  stay 
And  I  need  not  tell  any  workingman  w!io 
saw  the  d»ifense  program  a  quarter  cj  a  cm- 
tury  ago  of  the  importance  of  t:,r  U:..Tia 
States  Employment  Service  Here  lor  the 
first  time  we  have  a  national  cieunn*;  ht  us.- 
to  bring  together  the  Jcbies?  man  and  tne 
manless  Job 

Labor's  outlook   at    the  moment   is    bnetit. 
Today,  for  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  yeurs, 
labor  is  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
We  are  In  a  workers'  market 
A    decade    age    workers    haunted    factory 
gates.     Today  employers  swamp  the  office  uf 
the  employment  service  with  their  dem.iiids 
for  trained  men. 

More  people  are  employed  today  thun 
have  ever  been  employed  tx'fore  in  our  his- 
tory. Excluding  agriculture,  there  are 
39,241,000  gainfully  employed.  Includ.iiij 
agriculture  there  are  50.400  000 

And  with  this  new  pcs.tion  labor  begins 
to  assume  a  new  responsibility  in  the  iii.-us- 
trial  process 

It  takes  its  place  at   tha  council   tub.i     a 
partner  In  planning  the  defense  Job.     1'   iis- 
sumes  In  Inaustrial  affairs  that   ccoperat:\e 
place  it  has  held  iu  our  Government. 
It  is  none  too  soon. 

Grave  issues  lie  ahead.  There  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  solved  in  terms  of 
general  principles  and  high-sounding 
phrases.  The  mere  existence  of  law  and  i:d- 
mlnistrative  machinery  Is  not  enoug!.  1  nty 
must  be  solved  by  action. 

There  are  shortages  of  certain  typts  cI 
skilled  labor  Defense  production  requires  a 
larger  proportion  of  skill  than  does  normal 
production. 

Even  before  the  stimulus  of  :he  d(  1»  nse 
program,  vocational  education  was  b(  ;ng  ex- 
tended and  improved  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  through  the  cooperation  of  labor,  m.m- 
agement,  and  the  Federal  Security  Acency, 
training  is  being  more  clo.'sely  related  to  the 
Job 

And  I  have  watched  w.tL  adn.ru'ion  and 
enthusiasm  the  training  with.:.  indu!r:Try 
program  Here  one  sees  a  return  m  .sp:r;t  to 
the  age-cld  reiatlonj-hips  between  skilled 
craftsman  and  apprentice  Your  coop*  .na- 
tion and  that  of  thousana^  cf  proeressive 
employers  throughout  the  la:  d  Iihs  made 
that  program  possible 

The  conversion  of  labor  from  the  normal 
jobs  cf  peace  to  defense  Jobs  is  another  task 
that  faces  us  In  recent  wttks  the  inrr  as- 
Ing  pressure  of  material  prlcrities  has  m.-.tie 
this  issue  increasingly  acUle 

Part  of  that  problem  U  being  handled 
through  the  redirection  of  defense  ontrects. 
Under    normal   conditions    tie    loweti-bidder 
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rule  In  the  letting  of  Government  contracts 
Is  scund  It  means  econcmy  It  prevents 
manipulation. 

But  today  it  may  mean  further  centraliza- 
tion of  American  industry  It  may  mean  the 
destruction  of  whole  communities.  For 
workers  it  may  mean  long  migration  In  search 
of  Jcbs,  the  loss  of  homes,  the  break-up  of 
families. 

That  does  not  make  sense.  That  would 
cost  the  country  more  than  a  few  thousand 
dollars'  difference  en  a  contract. 

Defense  production  authorities  today  are 
putting  on  IncreaBCd  pressure  for  subcontract- 
ing That  l8  good.  But  as  material  priorities 
close  whole  factories  it  is  not  enough. 

A  differential  which  may  be  as  much  as  15 
percent  has  been  provided  in  the  letting  of 
defense  contracts  to  relieve  that  situation 

One  ca8«.  that  of  the  aluminum  industry 
in  Manitowoc.  Wis  ,  may  serve  to  Illustrate 
bow  labor,  industry,  the  Employment  Service 
can  Join  to  negotiate  a  solution.  It  may 
illustrate  also  the  part  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  can  play  In  charting 
these  problems  In  defense.  The  Manitowoc 
case  serves  as  the  basis  for  a  procedure  which 
we  have  this  week  forwarded  to  all  the  offices 
affiliated  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Manitowoc  County  depended  upon  alumi- 
num. It  manufactured  kitchen  utensils  for 
the  civilian  trade  For  a  time  it  hoped  Army 
contracts  would  fill  the  gap  But  in  the  face 
of  material  priorities  the  Army  turned  from 
aluminum.  The  middle  of  this  year  spelled 
the  end  of  the  aluminum-utensil  industry  in 
Manitowoc 

Quickly  the  United  States  Emploj-ment 
Service  mad»>  a  survey  of  the  skills  of  the 
workers  Some  It  placed  In  nearby  Jobs,  but 
many  could  not  go  Employment  Service 
technicians  made  a  plant  survey  The  indus- 
try repKirted  that  its  equipment  could  be  used 
for  rclllr.g  copper  and  even  light  steel 

One  company  Indeed  had  bid  on  a  contract 
for  shell  castnes — and  lest  through  a  differ- 
ential of  a  fraction  of  1  percent. 

Negotiation?!  were  begun  with  contracting 
authorities  Today  the  erstwhile  aluminum 
lnrtu?trv  of  Manltowcc  is  again  on  Its  way  to 
prosperity  This  time  shell  casings  are  the 
product. 

Manitowoc  families  are  eating  again.  Rents 
are  being  paid  Families  have  confldrnce. 
When  peace  returns.  Manitowoc  can  return 
to  aluminum.  Because  America  ha=  3t  last 
created  a  method  of  diagn.^slng  its  Jcb  pri  b- 
lem  early,  a  community  has  been  saved  frcm 
di-aster 

Another  problem  we  face  is  flndir.g  Jobs  for 
soldiers.  Wlthm  the  next  few  months  some 
200  COO  will  be  released  We  laid  cur  plans 
In   advance 

Every  man  who  went  Into  the  Army  and 
who  did  not  have  a  Jcb  to  come  back  to.  filed 
a  reglFtratlon  with  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment St-rvice  Today  his  experience  ^hpet  is 
being  brought  up  to  date — filled  in  with  the 
new  skil.'s  he  may  have  acquired  in  the  mill- 
tar\  service.  We  are  examining  future  Jcb 
demands  in  terms  of  the  Icng-range  plai.s 
formulated  in  conference.*  with  progressive 
eniplovers.   laree  and   smaM 

As  those  soldiers  come  from  the  Army  we 
Will  knew  —  a?  cur  reemplcymint  service  cculd 
not  know  20  years  ago — the  whole  pattern  of 
Jcb  need-.  Men  and  jCbs  may  thus  be  brought 
together 

Latx:rs  cains.  you  may  have  noted,  must  be 
measurtd  in  terms  oi  specific  machinery  to 
do  ^f>e^lfic  Jobs  We  have,  as  I  suggested, 
pa.Ni-cd  the  time  when  we  can  be  satisfied  with 
In  piriiig  general  principles 

Democracy  s  machinery  must  work. 
It    may   sputter    a    bit    now   and   then.     It 
Isn't  a  final  model — any  mcr^  than  the  auto- 


mobile of  1920  or   1930  or  1941   was  a   final 
model. 

But  it  is  our  machinery.  We  can  fix  it. 
There  are  some  who  will  tell  ycu  labor  ha.< 
no  stake  m  stemming  Nazi  tyranny  Seme 
counsel  perfection  They  say  that  until  we 
have  reached  perfection  at  heme,  we  have  no 
business  concerning  ourselves  with  this  on- 
rvishing  wave  of  the  future 

But  It  isn't  a  wave  of  the  future      It  is  the 
dregs  cf  the  past. 

It  isn't  a  "new  order."     It  Is  the  "cid  dis- 
order" 

It   is   absolutism,   tyranny,   ptrsecut.^n   all 
dressed  up  in  a  new  suit. 

If  you  don't  think  labor  has  a  stake— Icok 
at  the  record : 

In  Nazi  Geimany  a  man  cou'.dn  i  pick  the 
place  he  would  work.  He  couldn't  p.i-k  bis 
uidu4try.  Apprenticesh.p  employment  was 
compulsory  and  "directed  "  To  move  to  a 
new  area,  a  man  had  to  have  "special  leave  ' 
Note,  I  said  "man  "  Women  couldn  t  work. 
Women  were  raisir.g  sufc.-idiztd  families,  legi- 
tim.ate  or  illegitimate.  The  manner  made  no 
difference  to  Hitler.  The  Nazi  state  would 
prcv.de 

Those  not  needed  for  the  army  were  mobil- 
ized for  munitions  and  war-equipment  in- 
dustry The  painfully  disabled  were  put  to 
work  Even  patients  with  tuberculc&Ls  were 
segregated  into  factories  where  they  gave  their 
dying  -cughs  to  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions. 

But  first  of  all.  the  labor  uni'.ns  were 
"liqu.datcd."  On  May  2,  1933.  Nazi  party 
leaders  took  over  the  union  headq'darters. 
Non-Nazi  party  leaders  found  them.se: ves  in 
concentration  cam.ps.  During  the  remainder 
cf  the  year  1933.  the  vigorous  Dr  Ley  appl.ed 
his  own  intensive  methods  to  dige.=ting  the 
once  strong  German  unions  into  the  "German 
Lab-ir  Front  " 

Two  May  1934  decrees  reduced  lari^e  groups 
cf  labor  to  serfdom  Majf  and  female  youth 
were  conscripted  for  farm  work  at  wages  of 
$2  to  $5  a  month.  Agricultural  workers  were 
required  to  remain  on  the  farms  Ind\i.=tries 
which  had  hired  such  workers  wuhin  3 
mon'hs  were  ordered  to  discharge  them  and 
force  their  return  to  agriculture 

In  February  1935  the  "work  book  '  was 
established  for  every  German  w(,rker  In  that 
bock  IS  a  continuous  record  of  apprenticeship 
qualification  or  employment  hi.-.tory  While 
the  worker  Is  on  the  job.  the  emplc  yer  keeps 
it  up  to  date  Its  informatior.  was  on  R\c 
with  the  Government.  It  is  every  worker's 
':    evidence  of  his  conformity  to  Nazi  decrees 

In   November    1936   ail    workers    who    had 
'    ever    been    trained    m    ?heet-metal    working. 
I    building,  and  other  vital  trades,  but  who  were 
not     now     working     in     them,     were     labeled 
"strani^'ers   to    their    occupations   '     Arrange- 
ments were  made  in  that  and  folkiwing  years 
[    for  them   to  return   to   "activities  of  greater 
[     purpose,"      Civil     engineers     who     were     "not 
t    properly  placed"  were  rea.^signed  to  suit  state 
j    needs. 

Ti:eii  'littie  bu-iae.^s"  was  wiped  o'.it — little 
business    which   had    been    the    backbone    of 
earlier  Nazi  politics— first,  pec.dlers  ai.d  sales- 
men,   then    the    journeymen    and   em.pioyees 
of  small  artisans,    then  artisans,  shopkeepers 
I    in  ceriain  fields,  bakers,  butcher?   tailor?,  and 
j    shoemakers.     In    the    smooth    words    of    the 
M.nister   of    Labor,    these   we;e      allocated   to 
other  working  places"     Labor  front  officials 
i    announced  the  imminent  end  of  "some  500.- 
000  unprosperous   small   shop-    "     Many   were 
i    retrained  to  be  metal  workers  and  the  train- 
i    ing  funds  w^ere  baliyhooed  a.?  evidence  of  the 
paternal  interest  cf  the  Nazi  state 

In  1936,  1937,  and  1938  women,  youth  aged, 
Jews,  convicted  criminals,  the  insane,  and  the 
Infirm  were  mobilized  for  designated  indus- 
tries.    This    was    before    the    attack,    which, 


according  to  the  H.izi  fairy  r  .ry.  the 
"warmonger"  democracies  so  unexpectedly 
launched. 

Thats  what  the  "new  order"  means  to 
German  labor.  That,  gentlemen,  is  not  half 
what  the  "aew  order"  means  to  the  free  labor 
of  conquered  peoples. 

No,  gentlemen,  neither  business  nor  labor 
can  ever  "do  business  with  Hitler." 

And  dont  think  slave-labor  competition  is 
the  only  tbireat.  i 

E)on't  think— as  Chamberlain  thought  of^ 
Czechoslovakia— that  Dakar  is  far  away,  don't 
discount  tte  Philippines:  don't  think  that 
Singapore  l£  Just  "a  distant  outpost  of  British 
imperialism";  don't  think  that  "freedom  of 
the  seas  "  is  merely  a  mouth-filling  phrase. 
"Freedom  of  the  seas"  means  Jobs. 
Well,  let  us  take  the  most  distant  theater 
as  a  test  Let  us  look  at  Singapore  and  the 
Philippinea. 

Let  the  Philippines  fall  to  the  Axis,  and 
there  Is  a  barner  reef  of  islands  between  us 
and  the  wljole  continent  of  Asia  Gone  is  the 
open  door  Gone  is  our  trade  Gene.  toO.  are 
17  or  mole  strategic  raw  materials  upon 
which  America's  military  and  mdusirial 
strength  dtpends 

We  hear  a  lot  about  rubber  and  tin. 
We  know  what  rubber  means  to  cur  car. 
The  workers  in  half  a  dozen  American  in- 
dustrif'R  know  what  tin  means  for  their  Jobs. 
Farmer?  kr.ow  wliat  tin  means  In  terms  of 
their  markets  with  the  food-preservation  in- 
dustries 

And  the  rubber  worker  of  Akron  knows  his 
Job  depends  upon  America's  life  line  to  the 
Indies.  It's  his  life  line.  And  he  hasn  t  the 
least  doubt  about  the  meaning  cf  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

And  whfit  of  the  steel  worker?  We  need 
chromium  as  much  as  Germany  ever  needed 
it.  And  we  are  almost  as  deficient  in  domes- 
tic chromium.  We  need  manganese  And 
our  manganese  came  from  Rus^sta  and  India 
and  Africa  and  the  Philippines 

Oh,  yes;  we  are  developing  domestic  s^up- 
plies  We  are  finding  ways  to  use  low-quality 
ores  at  higher  prices.  But  the  qu'.ntity  is 
uncertain;   the  quality  is  uncertain. 

The  steel  woiker  knows  freedom  of  the 
seas  Is  not  a  large  abstraction  of  interna- 
tional policy.  He  knows  his  Job  depends  on 
It 

And  whet  of  Singapore?  What  of  Malaya? 
Well,  a.'^k  the  man  at  the  crucible  H.s  Jcb 
needs  graphite,  and  almost  all  cur  grr.phite 
must  come  from  Ceylon  and  Madagascar. 

And  dcW'n  dramatic  Burma  Road  comes 
tungsten  for  high-speed  steels  High  quality 
mica  for  the  spark  plugs  of  fighting  planes 
and  tanks  from  India 

No;  don't  talk  to  the  American  worker  of 
"haves"  and  "have  nets."  This  peace  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  and  their  Allies  strive 
for  is  not  an  exclusive  peace  The  democ- 
racies never  denied  the  "have  nets"  access  to 
any  of  the  world's  raw  materials. 

Neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States  ever 
denied  the  channels  of  the  seas  tc  the  vessels 
of  any  nation.  Our  Panama  Canal  was  open 
to  all.  British  guns  never  barked  at  any  ships 
that  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibralter  or 
churned  through  Suez 

Labor  iees  the  facts.  For  labor  must  al- 
ways raisi  the  fundamental  question  Labor 
is  the  fundamental. 

When  labor  fails.  When  family  income 
stops.  When  income  can  no  longer  be  trans- 
lated effectively  Into  housing  and  food,  recre- 
ation, clothing,  and  the  education  of  one's 
children.  When  civil  liberties  are  trans- 
gressed and  workers  are  barred  frcm  the 
ballot  bet 

These  are  times  when  labor  loses  faith  and 
nations  1^. 
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Wliat  is  the  Is-sue?  ViThy  do  men  fight? 
What   objectives  must  govern  any   peace? 

Labor   fights  for  fundam.entals. 

And  the  issues  of  Lincoln  come  once  more 
to  the  fore 

The  dignity  of  man. 

Tbe  creatlTC  role  of  labor. 


V/'nere   Do    We    Go   From    Here?— World 
War  Rookie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

}:gn.  co^!PTON  1.  white 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-  ENTATIVES 


Mondau.  Scptewhcr  22,  1941 


LETTER  OF  H   E   RIVERS.  OF  WINCHESTER. 
«  VA. 


Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us.  submerged  in  the  tide  of  biased  propa- 
ganda flowing  through  the  channels  of 
publicity  in  this  countiy.  in  considering 
the  coui"5^e  our  Government  should  fol- 
low in  I  he  present  world  crisis,  are  dis- 
turbed hy  the  past  record  of  the  inter- 
nationardealings  of  Great  Britain,  who 
now  seeks  to  make  her  fis^t  our  fight, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
questions  raised  by  a  citizen  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  H.  E  Rivers,  as  primed  in  the  Waih- 
ington  Pest,  answered. 

The  letter  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

"WHY?" 

Why  Is  each  and  every  American  to  be  taxed 
to  give  to  Britain  under  otir  lend-lease  plan? 
Why  worry  so  much  about  Japan  trying  to 
pull  Hitler's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  him 
when  we  furnish  the  chestnuts,  cook  them, 
pull  them  out  of  the  fire,  and  now  Britain  is 
howling  for  us  to  del  ver  'hem  to  her  gratis? 
Why  doesn't  Brltalr,  with  bet  world  s  great- 
est population,  after  over  2  years  of  war  have 
an  army  capable  of  some  oflensive  action? 
And  if  she  does  have  why  doesn't  she  make 
some  use  of  It? 

Why  fool  ourselves  about  Britain  ever  even 
trying  to  pay  us  for  anything  that  she  Is  re- 
ceiving from  us  now  when  she  refused  to  pay 
lor  the  goods  and  supplies  that  we  furnished 
her  in  the  late  World  War? 

Why  does  Britain  always  wait  for  others  to 
fight  and  win  her  war-  for  her? 

Why  does  Britain,  with  the  world's  greatest 
commercial  fleet,  keep  calling  on  us  to  deliver 
the  supplies  that  we  are  giving  her? 

Why  is  Britain  spending  millions  for  prop- 
aganda in  the  United  States  when  she  claims 
she  is  in  such  dire  ciicumstances? 

Why  are  we  so  anxious  to  stand  with  Brit- 
ain on  the  IH'  eastern  Istues  when  less  than 
4  years  ago  Britain  re! used  to  stand  with  us 
on  those  same  Issues? 

Why  not  treat  Britrun  as  her  own  domin- 
ions are  treating  her"  Let  her  have  all  the 
^upplies  that  she  can  pay  for  and  haul  away 
on  her  own  ships. 

Why  not  let  Britain  draft  her  own  domin- 
ions' milllcir;*  to  fight  her  own  war  Instead  of 
drafting  our  own  boys  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
to    fight    another    one   of    Britain's    wars,    to 


make  the  world  safe  fOi  Britain's  commercial 
dominance? 

Why  again  be  placed  in  the  position  cf 
having  to  go  to  Europe  to  win  a  war  for  the 
British  and  then  be  kicked  out  and  abused 
because  we  ask  for  the  money  for  the  Just 
debts  that  she  owes  us? 

Why  not  spend  our  money  on  our  own 
Army  and  Navy,  making  It  by  far  the  strong- 
est in  the  world,  and.  for  a  change,  let 
Britain  win  her  cwn  war? 

Why  not  wake  up.  America?  Think 
American,  be  American,  and  American  only. 

H    E.  KivERS. 

Winchester,   V^a  .   September   16. 


.\ddress  of  Hon.  James  .\.  Farley,  cf  New 
York 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  September  24.  1941 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  A  TESTIMONIAL 
DINNER  GIVEN  MR  FARLEY  BY  THE 
DEMOCR.^TIC  RURAL  COUNTY  CHAIR- 
MEN S  ASSOCIATION.  AT  SYRACUSE. 
N    Y^. 


Mr.  MERRITT  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  our  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
chairman  cf  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  by  the  Democratic 
Rural  County  Chairmen's  Association,  at 
the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syiacu^e.  N  Y.  Sat- 
urday eveninp,  Seoiembe'  20.  1941. 

Mr  Farley  Mr  Toastmaster.  members  of 
the  Rural  County  Chairmen's  Association. 
members  of  the  State  committee,  honored 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  really  is  a 
great  welcome  home,  one  of  the  greatest  in  my 
experience  In  the  past  few  months  I  l-ave 
traveled  widely  I  was  cordially  received 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  did  I  feel  as  happy 
and  contented  as  1  do  now  on  my  return  to 
my  own  State  of  New  York. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  welcome  Is 
extended  by  my  friends  in  the  rural  counties 
of  New  York  I  have  had  many  occasions  to 
be  grateful  to  you  You  bring  to  the  smallest 
hamlet  the  message  of  our  party;  without  you 
the  party  in  New  York  State  mlsht  become 
a  collection  of  Isolated  groups  To  stand  by 
the  party  year  after  year,  ever  working  harder 
against  odds,  takes  courage,  and  from  per.'-onal 
experience  I  know  that  you  have  that  quality. 
Y^our  loyalty  makes  you  the  backbone  of  the 
party  and  your  regularity  should  be  taken  to 
heart  by  fair-weather  friends.  I  am  proud 
of  you  and  very  glad  to  be  back  among  you. 
It  Is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  get  together 
to  discuss  our  problems,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  this  year  when  we  do 
not  have  a  State  convention.  In  these  tim.es 
It  Is  essential  that  the  normal  and  necessary 
party  functions  be  continued.  It  is  vital  to 
the  democratic  form  of  government  that  now. 
more  than  ever  before,  the  established  politi- 
cal   parties   should    fulfill    theL    obligations. 


the  formulation  of  policies,  and  the  enlist- 
ment  of  public  opinion  lit  ihcir  support. 
If  the  dominant  political  parties  abdicate 
their  functions  in  a  great  emtrkirncy.  the  only 
alternative  is  the  exercise  of  political  power 
by  Irresponsible  groups,  and  we  already  have 
too  much  cf  that. 

The  genius  of  our  represenfcative  demccr  .cy 
Is  the  two-party  system^-ont  party  entrusted 
with  power  to  catry  out  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority; the  other.  v«(illant  In  criticism  bin 
always  loyal  in  opposition,  always  loyal  t^  ihe 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Republic  Tlie 
alternative  to  the  two-party  .<=y.'^tem  i^  a 
Jumble  of  special-interest  groups  who.  even 
in  coalition  are  in  dlsagreem^-nt.  and  in  cr.sis 
are  t(X)  disunited  to  act  To  thus  weaken 
cur  political  system  would  be  to  destroy  the 
very  ba.=is  of  our  democratic  government 

The  sinews  of  our  party  system  are  found 
in  devotion  to  the  fundamental  Ideals  of  the 
party;  In  our  case,  the  democratic  ideals  ex- 
pounded by  Tliomas  JefTerson  Victory  for 
the  principles  of  the  party  can  be  assured 
only  bv  consistent  support  cf  the  candidates 
who  represent  the  party  It  has  b:-  n  our 
aim  to  make  the  Dennx-ratlc  Party  responsive 
to  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple and  through  our  choice  of  cand  dates  and 
policies  we  have  generally  been  succes.<-ful  In 
attracting  the  major  part  of  the  independent 
vote  We  welcome  the  support  of  those  who 
avoid  party  afniiation;  I  appreciate  their  Mn- 
cerity.  But  I  do  criticize  tlxise  who  shun  the 
burden  of  party  responsibilities  and  seek  p.  r- 
sonal  advancement  on  issues  which  they  are 
afraid  to  test  out  in  a  party  forum. 

I   want  to  say  a  word  in  defense  of   the 
party  system  of  preferment  for  public  office 
Mayl  remind  Its  critics  tliat  that  system  has 
never  placed  in  office  men  who  wouM  ust    M.e 
power  of  their  cfB^e  to  tear  down  the  G  v- 
ernment  they  were  appointed  to  serve      To- 
day, more  than  ever  before  we  must  keep  out 
of  public  office  men  whose  appointment  wculd 
encourage  the  spread  of  subversive  doctrines. 
-•-So  long  as  recommendations  for  public  of- 
fice are  in  order  I  would  Infinitely  rather  take 
the  word  of  one  of  ycu  county  chairmen  and 
other    people    In    similar    positions    thnr.    I 
would    the    recommendations    of    those    who 
hypocritically  proclaim  their  Independence  of 
all  parties,  while  thror.gh  their  fiunkeys  they 
seek  the  endorsement   cf  the  very  organiza- 
tions   they    so    violently    Condemn     I    have 
found    party    leaders   trustworthy    ai.d    frank 
m  their  recommendations      And  here  again. 
I  want  to  express  my  wholeheartod  apprecia- 
tion to  you.  your  district   leaders  and   elec- 
tion  district  workers,   and  to   all  who  have 
helped  in  any  capacity  to  bring  our  pa.Mv  ti 
the  people 

The  Democratic  Party  has  become  the 
dominant  party  in  this  Btate  due  to  the 
extraordinary  qualifications  of  three  great 
Democratic  Governors,  Smith.  Roosevelt  a:.d 
Lehman,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  ycu  aid 
your  predecessors  In  their  tuppcrt  It  Is  not 
by  chance  that  since  January  1.  1919,  with 
the  exception  of  2  years,  the  people  hivt  re- 
peatedly returned  a  Demricratic  admini.'^iia- 
tion  to  power  at  Albany  We  are  particularly 
fortunate  now  that  v.-v  hav^e  one  of  the  great- 
est executives  in  our  Blaise's  history  m  the 
person  of  Gov  Herbert  H  Lehman.  Nc  man 
has  given  more  unselfishly  of  his  time  and 
efforts,  and  no  man  has  attained  greater  suc- 
cess as  an  exponent  of  true  democratic  prin- 
ciples. And  in  the  future  we  intend  to  give 
the  State  the  same  type  of  leadership  and 
service. 

As  you  know.  1  have  traveled  widely  in  the 
past  year  In  some  of  lh«  countries  outside 
the  United  Stales  I  found  that  many  people 
are  preoccupied  with  twio  concepts  One 
concept  Is  fear.  They  dread  tbe  Conse- 
quences of  a  Ger.Tian  victory,  but  they  s.iy, 
"What  can  we  do?    We  are  helpless." 
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Tne    second    concept    l5    hope    and    faith — 
faith  In  a  higher  human  destiny  and  a  hcf>e 
of   attaining   it--and  they  flr-d  the  bass  cf 
that  hope  in  America.     America  is  truly  the 
hcpe  of  the  world  today,  and  we,  the  peop.e 
of   America,   arc   tie   living   examples  of   that 
h'  J."       T'_  u'  Ml  V  Ii-ck  fcr  help  m  mans  age- 
lur.g  struKkle  tc  establis-h  the  dignity  of  tiie 
huir.an   race      To   us  they   look  to  stue   the 
freedom.?   f ^r   which    man    has   been    malting 
tve.y  sacrihcp   since   time   began — freedom  of 
religion,   freedo.ni   of   thought,    freedom   from 
tea:    and  freedom  from  want.     From  us  they 
htar    the    m.cssage,    "Take    heart;    all    is   nut 
Ick't  '     Nc   maner   how   hard   we   Aincncans 
might  try.  we  could  not  avoid  leadership  in 
the  world  tcdav    and   that   leader.-ii ip  is  to-    i 
dav   embodied    m    the    shining    spirit    of    our 
fieat  Presiden-    Franklin  D    Roo?evelt 

Our  sy.stem  has  always  been  directed  to- 
ward developing  the  happy  way  of  life.  As  a 
democracy,  our  citizens  have  been  afforded 
evfry  opportunity  for  civilization  and  culture. 
We  have  had  tree  rein  in  our  persona',  and 
po:itical  differences.  We  will  continue  to 
have  such  f rt  e  rem.  To  have  less  would  be 
undemocratic 

But  no  nation  can  expect  to  exist  withcut 
experiencing  adversity.  We,  too,  have  htd 
cur  hard  times,  and  the  American  people 
have  always  ck  sed  the  ranks.  Today  we  are 
menaced,  and  we  mtisl  close  our  ranks 

Those  who  us<>  the  present  emergency  to 
promote  false  political  philosophies  and  to 
encourage  racial  and  religious  hatreds  are 
the  enemies  from  within  against  whom 
Wa.shini:ton  warned  us.  Their  efforts  are 
calculated  to  destroy  the  unity  of  our  peope 
Honest  criticism  of  admmistrative  policy  is 
the  very  life  of  our  democracy  But  what 
ehaJi  we  say  of  those  who  offer  no  construc- 
tive criticism  but  seek  to  achieve  their  name- 
less purpose  by  creating  prejudice,  hatred, 
and  fear^ 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this — the 
sooner  and  t)ett«r  we  organize  our  men  and 
materials  and  learn  to  use  them  effectively 
the  sooner  the  threat  of  aggression  will  re- 
cede A?  I  see  it.  the  major  premise  of  our 
policy  is  as  follows:  The  stronger  we  can 
make  ourselves  and  the  stronger  we  can  make 
the  enemies  of  Hitler  the  less  likely  is  it 
that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the  job 
ourselves  And  I  have  complete  confidence 
In  the  dstute  acLministration  of  our  foreign 
affairs  by  our  eminent  Secretary  of  State. 
Cordell    Hull 

However,  to  effectively  aid  our  Allies  we 
must  act  If  we  have  learned  anything  in  the 
last  2  years,  we  have  learned  tliat  mere  words 
will  net  help  us  We  must  make  an  honest 
ell-out  tffcrt.  Anything  less  will  endanger 
cur  liberty  and  cut  very  lives 

We  must  take  to  heart  the  lessens  of  the 
European  coun tiles  now  Iivln.?  under  the  iron 
beel  I'l  a  world  where  force  alone  talks  it 
wcuid  be  folly  to  rely  on  words 

We  mast  act;  equally  important,  we  mu-t 
show  that  we  still  have  the  tiehting  spirit  of 
cur    ance.---tois 

In  mobilizing  ourselves  we  must  not  flinch 
from  any  sacrifice  There  must  be  a  mcra- 
torium  on  easy  living  I  believe  that  capital 
and  lacor  will  fcrego  the  luxury  of  unnec- 
essary scmabbles  lest  they  wear  cut  the  pa- 
tience of  the  American  public,  Dofense  comes 
first 

The  war  ha.-;  affected  every  aspect  of  cur 
life  Certainly  the  battle  of  production  is 
net  a  matter  of  indu'-try  alone  We  must 
fetd  m  r,  rt>  v.ell  as  machines.  The  soldier 
and  factory  worker  must  have  greater  sti.'^te- 
naiice  to  equip  them  for  harder  work.  The 
farmer  is  truly  an  indispensable  man. 

The  greatest  industrial  machine  in  history 
is  now  kjeared  for  its  greatest  effort.  When 
the  war  is  ever  new  and  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cu  t  problem,?  viill  have  to  be  faced.  But  I 
hii\e  or,'-,  iindt  :i  faith  in  t!ie  American  ptc- 
ple  ar.d  I  km  w  th.\t  cur  native  courage 
and  coiumon  sense  will  see  us  through. 


It  Is  Important  To  Begin  New  To  Meet 
Future  Problems 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.\RKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

GF  CAL:FQR.^"I,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Septev,bcr  23.  1941 


ARTICLES     FROM     THE     CHRI<TI.•\.^•     CEN- 
TURY AND  THE  CHRISTIAN   AFZ-uCAlE 


of  thousands  of  men  are  at  work  who  would 
be  Idle  exr,*pt  for  the  war  activity  This  Is 
an  unnatutal  and  abnormal  state  of  affairs 
U  peace  sUould  be  declared  next  week,  we 
would  face  a  complete  and  disastrous 
reversal. 

No  one  ^nows  when  the  break  may  come, 
and  it  is  nbne  too  early  to  make  a  stuOy  of 
the  problefn  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  recurrer-^e  of  the  post-war  mistakeb  of 
1920  40. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Cabf:un:a,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  IS  very  f  ncruragme  lo  me  to 
fir.d  two  cf  the  most  influen'ial  religious 
jouinals  in  Amenca  c  mni'T.ding  to  the 
Nation  and  the  CoHfirc^i  th-^  pa.ssage  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  national  com- 
mi.«.sicn  to  bv;gin  now  tc  d'  ai  with  the 
prcbloms  our  Nation  will  [act  when  peace 
IS  restored. 

The  aitx'e.-^  are  ss  fcllr.w?: 

[From   the  Christian   Century    :f    A-igust  20. 

1941  , 

FfA'   CLncieasnieii   seem    u'Aa.e   that   there 
are   still    millions   of   unempi   :■  rd    people    In 
the  United  States.     Fewer  still  !,.>ve  the  cour- 
age   candidly    to    face    the    fact    'h;it       wiien 
peace  breaks  out"   the  numbers  uf   those  out 
of  work  Will  suddenly  swell  to  a  total  prob- 
ably  gieatt-r  than   tins  or  any   other   nation 
has  ever   known      What  can   be  done  about 
It''     A  great  deal,  if  we  beKin  in  tim.e      Tins, 
at    least,   is   the   view    of    Congressman    Jehry 
VooF.His,    of    California      At    u     time    when 
many    of    his    colleagues    are    wasting     their 
breath    m    futile  condemnatior,    of    the   men 
who  failed  yesterday  to  prepare   for  today  he 
is   trying    to    utilize    todav    to   get    n  ady    for 
tomorrow      He   hac   introduced   a    bill     H    J 
Res.    50 1     dcsuntd    to    establish    a    na'i'i.ii 
unemployment     commission       The     duty     of 
this  commission  would  be  "to  develop  h  pro- 
cram  for  the  permanent  elimir.ation  of  ma.<-s 
unemployment    m    the    UniteJ    Sta'es."     It 
would  be  composed  of  3  repres'.-ntatives  fn.in 
each  of  the  Houses   of  Congress.  3  from   the 
executive    branch    of    the    Government,    and 
3    each    from    farmers'    organizations,    labor 
unions.   Dusiness   associations,   consumer   co- 
operatives, and  church  organizations,  making 
24  in  all.     The  commission  wo  aid  be  author- 
ized  to   work,   out  not   only   letislative  meas- 
ures but  also  plans  for  the  voluntary  cooper- 
ation of  business,  agriculture,  finance,  labor, 
consumers,  and   other   segments  of   our   na- 
tional   life      Tlie    first    mandate    given    the 
c.  ninii:,oiun  would  be  "tc  give  special  atten- 
tion to  measures  to  be  taken  at   the  time  of 
the  return  of  the  Nation  to  a  p'Dacetime  econ- 
omy iM  order  tliat  the   reduction  of  defense 
expenditures    will    not    result    m    depression 
and     severely     at;gravat(d      u:. employment  " 
This    pn.posal    shi.iuld    have    'ho    immediate 
atter.tiun    of    Congress.      It    hus    the    support 
of  the  Federal  Co^uncil  of  Churches,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and  the 
Cential  Conference  of   American  Rabbis. 


[From  the   Christian   Advocatt    '  f  August  28. 
19411 

Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis,  of  Californl^, 
has  introduced  a  resolution  into  the  National 
Legislature  calling  for  a  com.n.issicn  to  study 
the  problem  <A  unemployment  and  to  devise 
means  by  which  a  post-war  iepression  may 
be  prevented 

Government  spend. r.;:  Just  at  the  present 
monieat  i^  taking  up  the  slac'M.  and  hundreds 
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SPEECH    6f    HON     NL'^RTIN    F     SMITH.    OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  of 
my  colleagues  serving  with  me  on  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  speech  wliich  I 
delivered  in  the  House  on  July  1,  1937,  en- 
titled "Merit  of  River  and  Harbor  Proj- 
ects—Labor Employed"  during  considera- 
tion of  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
b.ll  of  1937  In  the  course  uf  my  speech  I 
described  in  detail  the  painstaking  and 
thorough  method  of  procedure  pursued  in 
considerating  rivers  and  harbors  projects 
and  also  the  percentage  expendrd  for 
labor 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that  this  in- 
formation is  timely  and  would  be  of  mter- 
est  to  Members  of  the  House  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  will  soon  have  before  us 
an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  As 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
the  .speech  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

MERIT    OF    FIVER    AND    HARBOR    PROJFCTS 1  ABOR 

EMPl  OYED 

(Speech  qf  Hon,  Martin  F  Smith,  of  Wash- 
ington. In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Thursday,  July  1,  1937) 

(The  House  In  Committee  ol  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  H  R.  7051.  a  bill  authorizing 
the  constfvictlon.  repair,  and  preservation  cf 
certain  pUbllc  works  en  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  for  Q^her  purposes  ) 

Mr,  SMtTH  of  Washington  Mr  Chairman. 
1  have  requested  this  time  in  order  tc  bnttly 
point  out  to  Congresi  and  to  the  country 
the  fact  that  there  Is  probably  no  type  ol 
Federal  (project,  1  care  not  what  itt  naiure 
may  be.  4hich  receives  the  thorough,  pains- 
taking study  and  consideration  to  which  a 
river  and  harbor  project  Is  subjected  before 
It  is  autlonzed  by  Congres.*  and  the  money 
is  actually  appropriated   by  Congress 

The  lo*aI  community  initiates  the  project 
lor  the  cffedging  or  improving  of  the  river  or 
harbor  1$  question,  to  serve  the  local  com- 
munity i)y  providing  low-cost  water  trans- 
portatlori,  and  to  aid  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion at  liiat  point.  The  project  is  d.scussed 
in  the  cpmcnunity.  the  citizens  themselves 
see  the  possibilities  and  advantages  which 
would  accrue,  and  therefore  they  agitate  and 
edvccate   the   project,   and   local   inclus'.ries 
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Join  with  them  In  favoiing  It;  then  their 
representative  In  Congress  is  called  upon 
and  introduces  a  bill  for  a  survey  which  Is 
essential  In  the  case  of  every  new  project. 
He  presents  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  submits  It  to  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  having  Juris- 
diction of  rivers  and  harbors,  who  determine 
whether  a  survey  Is  necessary  and  desirable 
and  reccmmend  accordingly.  This  results 
in  the  bill  cither  being  passed  separately  or 
Included  In  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill,  such  as  the  pending  measure,  which 
includes  numerous  surveys.  If  the  project  Is 
one  for  the  modification  or  change  of  an  ex- 
isting project,  then  a  resolution  for  review  of 
prior  reports  la  sufficient  and  the  represent- 
ative sponsors  such  a  resolution,  which  is 
submitted  to  the  Army  engineers  and  later 
to  the  committee  which  passes  it  and  refers 
it  back  to  the  Army  engineers  for  the  desired 
report. 

The  project  is  then  referred  to  the  district 
engineer,  of  whom  there  are  42  in  the  United 
States,  embracing  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try He  calls  a  hearing  in  the  local  com- 
munity and  all  those  who  might  be  Interested 
are  notified  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  present  testimony  and  argu- 
ments showing  the  need  lor  the  Improvement 
and  evidence  In  support  of  the  merits  of  the 
project.  It  is  a  public  hearing,  the  public 
Is  invited  and  welcomed  and  all  those  who 
Indicate  a  desire  to  be  neard.  either  for  or 
against  the  project,  are  heard.     It  Is  In  the 


nature  of  a  quasi  Judicial  hearing.  The  dis- 
trict engineer,  after  considering  all  the  testi- 
mony, makes  recommendations  and  refers  the 
project  to  the  division  engineer,  of  whom 
there  are  10  In  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  the 
last  division  engineer's  office  to  be  established 
being  at  Portland.  Greg,,  in  charge  of  Col. 
T.  M  Robins,  who  was  transferred  from  San 
Francisco  on  account  of  the  large  Bonneville 
Dam  project  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  Ore- 
gon and  western  Washington. 

Tlie  division  engineer  reviews  the  recom- 
mendations and  report  of  the  district  engi- 
neer. He  then  makes  his  report  and  recom- 
mendations and  sends  the  project  on  to 
Washington.  D.  C.  where  it  is  again  reviewed 
and  considered  by  the  Board  of  United  States 
Army  E:nglneers,  at  which  time  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  Is  again  heard  In  behalf 
of  the  project.  The  Board  consists  of  seven 
members.  They  have  served  as  district  and 
division  engineers  in  various  parts  of  the 
Nation  and,  like  them,  were  honor  students 
at  West  Point  and  took  the  special  course  at 
the  engineering-  school  at  Fort  Belvolr,  Va., 
prior  to  serving  as  district  and  division  ene!- 
necrs  before  being  promoted  to  membersi,  ; 
on  the  Board,  The  members  of  the  Board 
have  no  local  interest  to  serve  whatsoever: 
they  consider  each  project  from  a  national 
viewpoint — how  It  will  affect  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  They 
]  are  far  removed  geographically  from  each 
i  project.  These  skilled  engineers  are  abso- 
lutely divorced  from  politics.  They  are  non- 
political  and  nonpartisan  and  consider  and 
'    decide  the  project  solely  upon  its  merits  and 


Percentages  of  labor  costs,  direct  and  indirect,  to  total  cost  for  toork  completed  with  Gov 

of  Engineers,  V.  S.  Army,  beticeen  September  1933  and  Ju 


demerits.  The  final  decision  rc^t?  \^  h  the 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  Eni;inr(  r.';. 
who  reviews  the  report  and  recommendnt:  iis 
of  the  Board. 

After  the  project  has  run  the  gantlet  of 
the  district  engineer,  divi.=lon  engineer.  Brard 
of  Engineers,  and  Chief  of  Engineers,  thr^c 
reports  are  submitted  to  the  Committer  en 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  which  hears  the  project 
de  novo  and  listens  to  the  presentation  made 
by  the  local  Congressman  and  representatives 
of  the  office  of  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers and  either  approves  or  rejects  the  proj- 
ect, preparatory  *.o  its  Incluflon  in  an  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bill.  I  repeat  the 
assertion  made  at  the  outset  that  the  scrutiny 
and  searching  investigation  which  I  have  de- 
scribed is  probably  not  equaled  or  even  ap- 
proached by  any  other  class  of  prrjects  or 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  are  rivers  aid  har- 
bors projects  based  upon  merit,  but  tliey  also 
result  In  a  greater  proportici.at.  rxpmiiture 
for  labor,  direct  and  Indinct  il.,.:.  i-'.in.'st 
any  other  class  of  public-works  pr.jirt.--  To 
substantiate  and  prove  this  fact.  I  call  at- 
^lention  to  the  following  stutcmcnt  prepared 

nder  the  direction  oi  MaJ  Gen,  E  M  M.uk- 
ham.  Chief  of  Enginetrs^  United  States  Army, 
furnished  to  me  nniii  r  ciiio  if  Jurn-  25  19;17. 
The  total  perc(;.;ak;i  ciireri  and  in-.iirect. 
of  labor  costs  ranges  Ir  n:  78  5  tc  87  9  per- 
cent, demonstrating  couclusivt  ly  th.e  ."-t  und- 
ness  and  desirability  of  rivers  ar.d  harbors 
projects  as  labor -employment  prcjects 

The    statement    of   General   Markham   re- 
ferred to  Is  as  follows: 
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ernment  plant  and  hired  labor  b; 
ne  30,  1936 
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EXCERPTS      FROM      EOOKLFT      BY      THE 
UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
establishing   a   supply  of  rubber  in  the 


United  States  lias  been  pointed  out  to  the 
Congress  on  several  occasions.  We  pres- 
ently import  approximately  97  percent 
of  our  annual  rubber  consumption  and 
almost  all  of  this  comes  from  the  Far 
East.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  world  con- 
ditions as  unsettled  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, this  source  of  supply  is  apt  to  be 
seriously  curtailed  or  cut  off  at  any  time. 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
several  months  ago  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  producing  rubber  domestically.  I 
tried  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  fully 
developing  the  possibilities  of  the  guayule 
rubber  shrub,  and  my  remarks  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  can  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  April 
16,  1941,  Following  this,  I  introduced 
H.  R.  5030  on  June  11,  and  this  measure, 
wliich  proposes  to  plant  45,000  acres  of 


guayule,  is  now  under  con.'-idcraticn  by 
the  Department  of  Agnculiure, 

Yesterday  I  received  a  bcokkt  from 
the  United  Siatcs  T..:.!!  C 'mnii,'>,-ion 
aated  September  1941  ai.u  tiMed  Rub- 
ber— Possibilities  of  Producine  Rulib-  r  in 
the  United  States."  In  view  of  th*'  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  I  have  roqut-icd 
permission  to  include  in  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  this  fine  review  of  tlie  rub- 
ber situation  as  seen  by  the  Tarjff  Com- 
mission. May  I  commend  it  to  yaftr 
attention.  i 

The  excerpts  follow:  I 

RfBEEH — POSSiniLITIES    OF     PR    Dl  Cir.G     Rl-BDEB 

IN  THE  'United  Statfs  .'.ne  RfEBrR  Conserva- 
tion 
The    great   impcrtance    of    rubber    u;    our 

civilian  national  economy  is  a  familiar  fact. 

Defense  preparations  require  large  quai.iitics 
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of  rubber  which  L<;  liassifled  by  the  Army  and 
Na\7  Munitions  Board  as  a  strategic  material. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  rubber  consumed 
Ir.  the  Uni'ed  Stiites  g 'e*  into  tires  and  inner 
tubf?.  wh;ch  are  indispensable  both  for 
civi:ian  and  military  use.  Other  highly  im- 
portar.t  u.-fs  lor  rubber  are  in  medical  and 
Burgical  article  .  WE.ter  hose,  electrical  insula- 
ticis,  and  ga.«  ina.-ks. 

If  .1  .-hfirtage  of  shipping  or  other  causes 
Bhuuld   greatly   reduce   the   quantity   of  rub- 
ber   (  btainable    frum    the    Far    East,    serious    • 
problems  would  at  once  arise.     For  this  rea-    | 
sou  the  TarifT  Commission  has  Just  v.ompkted    j 
a  su: vc-y  as  to  the  feiLSibility  cf  prcducing  rub-    ^ 
ber  in  this  country  and  as  to  means  ot  con- 
eerving     supplies      Representatives      of     the 
Commission   have   vi.sitid   the   principal  rub- 
ber-manufacturing    centers     of     the     United 
State.s  and  the  principal  domestic  regions  in 
which  guayule  rubber  has  been  grown  txperi- 
mentaily  and  have  c  btained  information  from 
the  best-informed  men   in  the   industry. 
•  •  •  •  • 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER 

S\'nthetic  rubber  has  been  widely  publicized 
as  a  substittite  for  Hevea  rubber.  In  1940  the 
domestic  prcductlon  of  synthetic  rubber 
am.ounted  tc  only  about  4.000  long  tons.  Pro- 
duction m  1941  may  be  twice  that  figure,  and 
by  the  end  cf  th'»  year  the  total  productive 
capacity  may  be  2O,0C0  long  tens. 

Synthetic  rtibbtr  has  been  produced  unly 
since  about  1931,  and  practically  all  the  out- 
put has  been  made  from  acetylene  obtained 
frrin  coal  and  limestone  and  from  hydro- 
chloric acid  (btained  from  salt  Thi.s  syn- 
thetic rubber  has  been  soid  at  65  cents  to  $1 
a  poun.d  and  it  hi.s  been  used  only  for  special 
purposes.  In  which  re.-istance  to  oil.  hea:,  or 
cxces'^ivt  .^ur.helit  is  do^nd  In  these  uses  it 
1.'  miirh  si:pencr  to  Hevea  rubber. 

Authorities  on  the  subject  think  that  if  m 
the  future  synthetic  rubber  is  produced  on  a 
hirge   scale    it   will   be   made   from    butadiene, 
which  m  turn  i=  made  from  pe'troleuni  prcd- 
uc'.s.    in  ccnibma'.ion   with  styrcne,  acryloni- 
trlle,  or  sc.me  of  the  olefins.    If  synthetic  rub- 
ber   IS    produced    frem   butac'.icne   en   a   large 
scale,  it  will  be  necessary  to  e.\pa:^.d  great'.y 
the  production  c!   thi.s  material,     P:e,\'mabiy 
plants  for  manufacturing  butadiene  would  be 
erected  near  ell  ri.'finErles  or  oil  fields  and  the 
butadiene  would  be  shipped  to  synthetic  rub- 
ber plant.^  near  rubber-consuming  centers.    It 
would  al;0  be  necc-sary  to  construct  plants  for 
the  production  of  styrene,  acrylonitrile,  or  cle- 
Cns.     Styrene   or    acrylonitrile   would    require 
chlorine  or  nitrcgen.  and  both  of   these  are 
now   on    the   priorities   list    by   reason   of    the 
etrong  demand  for  them  In  defense  uses.    The 
total  cost  of  ccrL-nructing  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction   of    butadiene,    styrene,    acrylonitrile, 
-  or  olefins,  and  s;.T.thet!c  rubber  would  range 
from     875.030.000     to    $100,000,000     for    every 
100.000  long  tons  of  yearly  synthetic  rubber 
capacity       A    single    synthetic    rubber    plant 
having  a  capacity  of  20.000  long  tons  might  be 
erected  and  equipp>ed  m    18  months,   but  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  steel  and 
chemical  equipment  It  appears  that  from  3  to 
6  years  would  be   required   to  construct  and 
equip  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  supply 
the  rubber  reciuirements  of  the  United  States, 
Priorities    would    be    necessary    en    steel    and 
chemical  equipment  for  erecting  plants. 

After  the  war  there  would  be  serious  read- 
justments If  imports  of  low-priced  crude 
rubber  from  the  Far  East  were  resumed 
Members  of  th<?  trade  thmk  that  probably 
s-ynthetic  rubber  could  be  produced  in  quan- 
tity from  oil  products  at  a  cost  of  about  25 
cents  a  pound,  or  perhaps  le*s.  The  cost  of 
producing  crude  rubber  in  the  Far  East,  in 
the  absence  of  controlled  output,  is  reported 
at  4  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and  since  1931  prices 
In  New  York  have  ranged  from  2'^  to  27 
cents  a  pound.  The  Govetnment  is  now  pur- 
ctiasipg  all  the  crude  rubber  unported  Into 


the  United  States  and  is  selling  it  delivered 
in  New  York  at  22 '■2   cents  a  pound. 

Synthetic  rubber  of  the  butadiene  type  was 
not  produced  in  the  United  State;  until  1940. 
and  it  IB  now  produced  only  in  neeliizib'.e 
quantities.  Tire  companies  have  experi- 
mented with  this  rubber  and  ha  .-e  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  using  it.  They  have 
found,  however,  that  they  can  make  fairly 
RO',.d  tires  by  mixing  .-yn^hetic  rubber  in 
eoual  parts  with  natural  rubber  1  Hevea  or 
guayule) , 

Germany  is  usinE  large  quantities  cf  buta- 
diene synthetic  rubber  (made  from  coal  and 
limestc'ne  rath'^r  than  from  oil  products)  in 
the  manufacture  (f  tires,  but  the  Germans 
were  2  years  learning  hew  to  use  it.  The  cost 
of  producing  synthetic  rubber  m  Germany  Is 
reported  at  about  40  cents  a  pound,  Som.e 
passenger-car  tires  are  made  exclusively  from 
synthetic  rubber  in  Germany,  but  the  lack  of 
suff.cient  adhesiveness  is  understood  still  to 
present  difficul* les  m  the  m.anuiacture  of 
large  tires  requiring  many  plies.-  In  the 
manufacture  cf  s^inie  tires  the  Germans  use 
synthetic  rubber  in  the  treads,  reclaimed 
Hevea  rubber  In  the  side  walls  a, id  plies,  and 
Hevea  rubber  in  the  inner  tubes,'' 

GIMYtJLE  RrBEER 

Guayule  is  a  lubber-prcducmg  desert  shrub 
which  IS  native  to  north  central  Mexico  and 
the  Big  B^nd  f^rea  of  Texas  In  1912.  the 
year  cf  greatest  output.  Mcx:co  produced 
10  000  long  tens  ot  guayule  rubber.  After 
1912  the  Mexican  output  declined,  and  in 
1940  amounted  to  about  4.00J  long  tons. 
Prcduction  facilities  are  being  increased,  and 
production  in  1942  may  anuunt  to  7.000  long 
tons.  The  entire  Mtxican  production  is  from 
wild  guayule,  and  the  output  Is  now  re- 
stricted by  the  Mexican  Government  in  order 
to  prevent  extinction  of  the  shrub.  Most  of 
the  guayule  rubber  produTed  m  Mexico  is 
shipped  tc  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  30  years  the  Intercontinental 
■  Rubber  Co,  whcse  principal  business  is  pro- 
ducing rubber  m  th.    Far  East  and  in^porting 
rubber,  has  cultivated  guavule  at  its  experi- 
ment station  near  Salinas.  Calif,,  and  at  scat- 
tered points  In  Ari/cna  and  Trx.is,    The  corn- 
puny  has  about  1,000  acre>  unc'er  cu'.'ivation 
i    at  Salinas,  where  it  produced  about  2.5  long 
i    tons  cf  rubber  in  1940,     After  fx^ensive  tests. 
I    the  firm  his  selected  hiph-yie  ding,  disease- 
resistant  strains  cf  cuavuie      .Al^o,  it  has  de- 
viled  special    machinery    for   (j  anting,  cultl- 
1    vating.  and  harvcsnng  the  shrub     One  ma- 
j    chine  with  a  crew  of  14  men  plants  15  acres 
in  1  day  of  10  hours..  8,000  plants  to  the  acre. 
Guayule  requires  little  cultivation  and  an 
ann.uai   rainfall  cf   cnly   6   to    12   inches,   de- 
pending upon  scil  and  climate     The  climatic 
and  sell  cond.t.r  ns  -f  the  Salinas  and  nearby 
I    valleys  m   California  have   been  found  espe- 
'    ciiiliy  suitable  fcr  gr  ,wing  gun  .'ule,  but  other 
!    States  in  the  Southwest  also  have  areas  suited 

to  guayule  cultiv.-i'icn. 
]  The  guayule  shrub  may  bt  harvested  at 
any  t.me  between  the  ag(s  cf  1  and  30  years, 
the  general  practice  being  to  harvest  it  at  4 
years  If  for  any  reascn  it  is  desired  not  to 
harvest  the  plant  after  4  years  it  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  and  in  that  way  serve  as  a 
continually  increa--ing  reserve  supply  cf  rub- 
ber until  the  plant  is  10  year.'-  cf  age.  After 
growing  fcr  10  years  cuayule  has  a  tendency 
to  become  gnarled  The  shrtib  may  be  left 
In  the  ground  for  an  addrionil  20  years,  but 
without  any  increase  in  rubber  content  The 
entire  shrub  is  taken  frcm  the  ground  at 
,    the    time    of    harvest    and    by    a    mechanical 


'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Synthetic  Rubbers  Huld  Unique 
Place  ill  Industry.  June  1^41.  p.  1. 

=  Germany  accumulated  a  large  stock  pile 
of  Hevea  rubber  before  the  v(  ar  and  ha.^  .ic- 
quired  additional  supplies  frcm  occupied 
countries. 


pr.x-ess  the  rubber  is  removed  from  the  rocts, 
stem,  and   large   branches. 

The  cost  cj  producing  guayule  rubber  de- 
pends upon  the  age  at  which  the  plant  is 
harvested.  Starting  with  a  cost  of  about  80 
cents  per  pound  of  rubber  when  the  plaint  Is 
harvested  at  1  year,  the  cost  decreases  for 
every  year  that  the  plant  is  in  the  ground 
until  it  is  7  years  of  age.  After  7  years  the 
carrying  chajges,  principally  interest  on  In- 
vestment, extJeed  the  increment  in  value.  It 
appears  that  when  the  plant  is  harvested  at 
the  age  of  4i  years,  guayule  rubber  may  be 
produced  at  *  cost  of  15  to  19  cents  a  pound, 
Including  the  cost  of  land  rental,  preparing 
the  land  for  planting,  and  all  other  costs 
incidental  to  producing  the  rubber,  except 
Interest  on  Investment  and  the  cost  of  de- 
resinating. 

Guayule  ttabber  has  a  resm  content  of 
about  20  percent.  For  this  reason  unde- 
resinated  guayule  rubber  is  suitable  only  for 
blending  witii  Hevea  rubber  or  for  friction 
stocks  (for  U-se  in  manufacturing  tire  fabric 
plies,  transmission  beits.  friction  tape.  etc.). 
It  is  especially  suited  to  use  in  rubberizing 
tira  fabric  piles,  the  production  of  which  is 
very  large.  BILr.  J.  H,  Doering,  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubbier  Co..  has  written  the  most  au- 
thoritative article  on  the  use  of  underesinated 
guayule  rubber,'  After  considerable  testing, 
Mr  Doering  fcund  that  tires  made  frcm  un- 
deresinated guayule  rubber  give  a  mileage  60 
percent  as  great  es  tires  made  from  Hevea 
ribbed  smoktd  sheet  No,  1. 

However.  When  guayule  rubber  is  dercsi- 
nated  it  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  lower 
grades  of  I|evea  rubber  and  can  be  used 
interchangeaibly  with  them.  It  is  softer  than 
Hevea  ribbe^  smoked  sheet  No.  1.  Practically 
all  the  larg#  tire-manufacturing  companies 
have  tested  yieresinated  guayule  rubber,  and 
it  Is  reported  that  tires  made  from  it  give 
approximatdy  90  percent  of  the  mileage 
given  by  tireB  made  from  ribbed  smoked  sheet 
No.  1.  Most  of  the  purchasing  agents  and 
research  directors  of  these  firms  think  that 
the  Government  shotild  advance  funds  for 
the  production  of  guayule  rubber. 

It  appears  that  if  substantial  quantities  of 
guayule  rut>^er  were  deresinated.  the  cost  of 
deresinatin^  would  not  exceed  1  or  2  cents  a 
pound.  Th<  solvent  used  in  the  process  can 
he  used  several  times,  and  the  resins  recovered 
probably  ccfild  be  sold. 

The  Infottnatlon  available  Indicates  that 
the  capital  Unvestment  for  agricultural  equip- 
ment, nurseries,  buildings,  maintenance 
slaops,  rubber  extraction  mlJIs.  and  dereslnat- 
ing  factorieal  probably  would  amount  to  about 
$20,000,000  jfor  every  100,000  long  tons  of 
yearly  prodiictlve  capacity 

A  shortage  of  planting  material  limits  the 
quantity  of  rubber  which  could  be  produced 
from  guayuJe  in  the  next  few  years      If  all 
the  seeds  aviailable  were  planted  immediately, 
I    there    woulfl    be    only    enough    seedlings    to 
I    plant  45,000  acres  of  guayule  shrubs  in  tbe 
I    spring  of  1942.     If  45.000  acres  were  planted 
in   1942   and   harvested   in   1943.   they   would 
yield  a  total  of  only  about  1,500  long  tons 
of   deresinated   rubber.     If   the   45.000    acres 
were  not  harvested   until   1944,   they   would 
yield  approsimately  5,400  long  tons.     If  har- 
vested in  1946,  they  would  yield  about  21.300 
long  tons.' 

In  1943  tUere  could  be  made  available  suffi- 
cient seedlings  to  plant  450,000  acres  This 
acreage  ml#it  yield  15.000  long  tons  if  har- 
vested in  1^44,  54,000  long  tons  if  harvested 


J   H   Doering.  Firestone  Ttrc  &  Rubber  Co., 
Guayule  Rubber  in  Tires  and  Tubes — Service 
Tests  in  Wbich  the  Rubber  Was  Exclusively 
I    Guayule,  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chem- 
istry, 1934.  tol   26.  p,  541, 

•  For  comparative   purposes,   about    650  000 
long  tons  of  crude  rubber  were  consumed  in 
I    1940  in  tbejUnited  States. 
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In  1945,  or  213.000  long  tons  If  harvested  in 
1947  Further  plantings  would  be  possible  in 
1944  and  subsequent  yei.rs  ' 

The  production  of  guayule  rubber  would 
utilize  land  and  migrant  labor  not  now  em- 
ployed, also,  its  producticn  would  not  require, 
as  in  the  case  of  synthetic  rubber,  large 
quantities  of  steel,  chemicals,  and  chemical 
equipment,  the  demands  for  which  are 
taxing  the  productive  capacity  of  eastern 
factories. 


Bank  of  America  Assures  Reemployment 
to      Employees     Called     for     Military 


Service 


LXIENSION   0-="  R£:.'.AP.KS 

OF 

HON.  LEL4NI)  M.  FORD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I- EPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Scpicmhcr  24.  1941 


LETTER  .^^D  PRESS  RELEASE  OF  THE 
BANK  OV  AMERICA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CAUF. 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  F(Ji:D  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extent  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  ir^e  fcllowing  letter 
and  press  release : 

B/NK  OF  America, 
San  Franri.5C0,  September  16.  1941. 
The  Honorable  Leland  M   Ford. 

Hou!^e  Office  Bxnlditg.  Washington.  D  C 

DE.^R  Lee:  Since  the  recent  lengthening  of 
the  possible  period  of  selective  service  to  30 
months  it  has  become  apparent  that  some  ap- 
prthension  exists  among  many  young  men 
called  or  likely  to  be  called  into  service  that 
this  longer  Interruption  In  their  normal  ca- 
reers might  cause  them  to  lose  out  entirely  in 
their  private  employment. 

Our  bank  believes  that  it  is  a  part  of  our 
proper  duty  to  the  Naion  and  to  the  young 
men  who  have  chosen  .-service  with  the  Bank 
of  Amenta  as  their  career  to  assure  them  that 
they  will  not  be  penalii«-d  because  of  their  re- 
sponse to  their  country's  call,  and  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  press  release  given  by  Mr 
L  M  Glannlnl.  nresldrnt  of  our  bark,  which 
shows  that  every  employee  will  be  taken  back 
into  our  organization  i^nd  will  be  given  either 
his  old  position  or  one  of  equal  standing  and 
opportunity. 

1  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
information  and  the  attitude  of  our  insti- 
tution. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Earl  Lee  Kelly. 

Vice  President. 


Permanent  st.if!  mt  mbers  of  the  Bank  of 
America  who  have  been  called  to  military 
service  need  have  no  concern  about  their 
positions    becau.se    of    the    extension    of    the 

"There  could  be  made  available  in  1944 
sufficient  seedlings  to  plant  4.500.000  acres. 
Theoretically,  this  acreage  might  yield  150.000 
long  tons  if  harvested  in  1945.  540,000  long 
tons  If  harvested  In  1946.  or  2.130,000  long 
tons  If  harvested  In  1948  For  comparative 
purposes,  about  9.000,000  acres  are  planted  In 
cotton  in  Texas 


military   service    period,   according    to    L     M 
Giannini,  president  of  the  bank 

Originally  all  such  men  were  given  1  year 
leave  of  absence,  with  preservation  of  pen- 
sion and  seniority  rights. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
Giannini  stated : 

•"When  extension  of  the  service  period  was 
legislated  we  automatically  extended  the 
leave  of  absence,  pension,  and  seniority  priv- 
ileges of  the  B;.:.k  cf  America  employees 
affected 

"Any  young  man  who  has  been  called  to 
the  Nation's  service  from  our  permanent  staff 
rolls  and  who  desires  to  resume  his  banking 
career  immediately  following  his  release  from 
military  service  will  be  welcomed  back  and 
given  either  his  old  position  or  one  of  equal 
standing  and  opportunity 

"Thtis  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  pick  up 
his  individual  career  where  he  left  ofl.  with 
every  chance  for  continued  advancement," 
the  banker  said 

Giannini  pointed  out  that  this  policy 
should  cause  no  apprehension  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  now  beginning  their 
careers  with  the  bank 

"California  is  growing,  our  bank  is  grow- 
ing With  it.  and  there  Is  every  indication  this 
growth  win  continue.  It  Is  obvious  we  will 
have  need  of  every  man  trained  in  Bank  of 
America  standards."  he  declared. 


Leading  and  Reflecting 


EXTENSION   OF  RE'.IARKS 


HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

If    n;  V.     H  ».  ?!rsH:RE 
IN  TT-IF  HOl"SE  OF  REPRESENT.M  IVES 


Wednesday,  Scpteynber  24,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  FAIR  HAVEN  (VT.) 
ERA 


Mr.  FTEARNS  of  New  H  .nip^hire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  turbulent  days  when 
every  man  in  public  life  is  criticized 
"whether  he  does  or  if  he  does  not."  it 
is  a  comforting  thought  that  after  all 
republics  are  not  entirely  ungrateful  to 
those  who  give  their  best  to  the  service 
of  their  country. 

Because  of  our  mutual  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try, as  announced  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  Congress,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  place  in  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Far  HHven  Era.  one  of  Ver- 
mont's leading  country  weekly  newspa- 
pers, w.^ierein  the  position  of  Vermont  is 
well  stated,  and  the  attitude-;  of  Senator 
Austin  and  Representative  Piimlfy  re- 
specting our  duty  and  obligation  to  our- 
selves and  the  world  at  large  are  ap- 
proved and  commended. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  F.v.r  Haven  (Vt  1  Era  of  September 
4     1941) 

LEADING    .^ND    REFt.ECnNC 

That  was  a  fine  and  well-deserved  tribute 
which  Wendell  WiUkie  gave  to  Goverrior  Wills 
at  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  "on  Sat- 
urday, when  he  said,  'I  was  very  happy  to  see 
Governor  Wills,  who  represents  the  finest  pro- 
gressive element  of  the  Republican  Party.     I 


admire  very  much  his  couragecu«  «tand  on 
the  international  situation  1  wa*  al.so  glad 
to  chat  with  my  old  friend  H:  r  1  i  S'a~-en. 
of  Minnesota  He.  too.  appi<.i.>te>  thwt  we 
can  preserve  freedom  in  the  United  S'. ates 
only  if  it  survives  el'ewhere  Fiom  all  .  ver 
the  country  Republicans  of  the  rank  and  nie 
are  rapidly  repudiating  isclationi.em  In  a  lew 
years  the  isolationists  will  be  explaining  that 
they  did  not  really  mean  what  they  sa;d  in 
194i  " 

The  current  Vermont  attitude  toward  the 
present  world-wide  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  tyranny  is  certainly  not 
that  of  the  Isolationists  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  Vermonters  ane  in  favor  of  all 
possible  aid  to  Great  Britain;  and  a  large  body 
of  opinion  within  oair  State  also  favors  u.se  of 
the  United  States  Navy  to  protect  our  ri::hts 
to  sail  the  ocean  In  fact,  the  opinion  of 
Republican  Vermont  Is  more  favorable  to 
President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policies  than 
some  States  which  voted  for  Rocsevdt  m 
the  last  three  elections.  As  a  political  co- 
incidence this  may  seem  staargc.  but  not  so 
strange  when  one  recalls,  at-  we  are  doing  In 
this  sesquicentennial  year,  that  Vermcnt  was 
founded  by  courageous  men  for  whom  libeity 
was  the  breath  of  life  Our  attitude  toward 
the  llf?  and  death  struggle  of  democracy  lan 
doubtless  be  traced  in  no  small  degree  to  our 
heritage  of  freedom  But  w^o  can  doubt  that 
it  Is  also  due  In  large  measure  to  the  leader- 
ship of  men  like  Governor  W;ll<:  Senator 
Austin,  and  Congressman  pitMirv'  To  his 
credit  It  can  be  said  that  Sfnatcr  Austin  v  as 
one  of  the  fir^t  Senators  to  reahze  that  '  we 
can  preserve  freedom  in  the  United  S'atcs 
only  If  It  survives  elsewhe.c  "  In  dav>;  wlien 
national  thought  about  the  war  1.=  ri;v;rifd. 
confused,  and  confusing  It  Is  fortunate  tl  at 
three  of  those  representing  the  State  in  l.:eh 
office  are  leading  and  reflecting  Vermont 
opinion. 


Flying  Cadet  John  Anthony  Burger 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

■    i     NI  'A     Y      RK 

IN  THE  HC  I  SE  OF    HEPRL':rENTA  TIVE3 


Wednesday.  September  24.  1941 

EDITORI.^L    FP.OM    THE    NEV^'    ROCHELLE 
N     V  I     bT.\NDARD-.^TAR 


Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  pur'-uant 
to  permission  piantfd  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  1  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Standard-S:ar.  of  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y..  comm*i,t:nf:  nn  the  drath 
in  line  of  duty  of  Flying  Cadet  John 
Anthony  Burger,  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve. The  editorial  appeared  on  Aupust 
20.  1941,  at-.d  is  a.s  follows: 

(From   the   New   Rcchrlic    (N    Y  i    Stand  ^rd- 
Star  r)f  August  20,  1941  ] 

St'r'F.F  Vr    SF.KMi  I 

News  of  the  death  of  John  Anthony  Burger 
in  the  :ervlce  of  his  country  was  rtceivea  w.th 
sincere  regret  yesterday  ti.r  ugiiout  New 
Rochelle  where  the  Burger  fam;.J  has  lived 
for  many  years,  and  wiiere  Ji.n  \ad  many 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  young  naval  cadet  was  killed  Monday 
night  at  Jacksonville.  Fla..  when  tw^  planes 
collided  as  they  tried  tc  laiid  durir.g  night- 
flying  Instruction  Tl:ie  piiut  of  the  other 
plane  also  lost  his  life. 


Ato32 
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It  miir'.u  be  .-,... ci,  fi  c^-^r-c  that  acc-.dei.ts 
hapi>n  ;n  a;l  ■*.(.;<-•,  ■>(  life,  military  and 
clvi.Vm.  and  tiu.t  ;iie  ;.;;■  br.'.r.ches  of  the 
armed  force-  <*:.'  :■«-•  >  xceptK^n  Alihough 
th.it  IS  true,  the  dr.i-i.  of  Uu.-,  y  .ung  air  cadet 
d>,e.s  err;pnasize  that  theri  i.-  ,\  certain  amount 
cf  risk  'c  wh:th  'he  yuuth  m  the  Nation  s  de- 
fpi.d.ne  t  -iC''-  mu.-t  exp-.k^e  them.-^-lves  even  in 
ft-.frtimte  etTorts  It  should  intensify  be- 
y.  {.d  an  b  unds  our  itpprecKition  'f  what 
they  are  d',.i-.g  f'T  us  ;n  th:-  er.(  rm-  us  na- 
lic.al-defen.Sf    program 

N  .  amount  cf  word-,  sp.  icen  or  written. 
cai.  acconipiish  anything  toward  fiUir.g  that 
aching  void  which  John  Burt>;ers  death  has 
k(t  m  the  circle  cf  his  family  and  frierd.-- 
Even  a  menti-m  of  the  h<in>ir  uf  the  supreme 
baonfice  he  made  m  preparing  to  defend  his 
ct'un'ry.  if  need  be,  is  little  consolation  tu  ;i 
gr>-viMg  mother  and  a  S(,irrowing  father. 

The  whr.le  community,  however,  does  ac- 
cept a  -hare  in  that  grief  with  a  feeling  that 
a  h-^roic  son  ha.-  been  taken  from  us  by  an 
untimely  and  cruel  stroke  of  fate. 


Declaration  of  the  Atiantic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedne.-^dau.  September  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SATURDAY    EVE- 
NING POST 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  kave  granted  to  cxttnd 
my  remark.->  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
loilowing  eduonal  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Po.st  of  S-^ptembor  27.  1941: 

(Frcir.  the  Saiurday  Evening  Post  sf  Septem- 
ber 27.  1941  I 

DECL.\RAT'.ON-    OF    TIIF    ATLANTIC 

When  the  memoirs  come  to  be  written. 
especially  the  second  memoirs  cf  Mr  Church- 
ill, we  may  tind  cut  what  happened  to  tlie 
miUenr.ium  at  'he  meetiiii?  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Prime 
Minister  sc.n'.ev».here  in   the  Atlantic 

We  h£ive  learned  to  knew  a  good  deal  about 
Mr  Roosevelt's  tenflcity  of  idea  and  purpose 
Thtreicre  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  t  ck  wrh 
him  h.s  f^Air  freedoms.  Tliey  were,  if  y(  u 
remen^.bcr- 

Pirst  '  Frecdcm  rf  speech  and  expres";lcn — 
everywhere  \n  the  world 

Second  "Freedom  of  every  person  to  wor- 
Ehip  God  m  his  own  way— every'>vhere  in 
the  world  " 

Third  "Freedom  from  want — everywhere  in 
the  world  " 

Fcvirth  'Freedcm  from  fear — anywhere  in 
the  world  " 

I:i  h-  famous  mesf:aee  to  Corgre«e  last 
January  he  set  them  out  very  carefully  in 
th:it  order  of  value— and  this  was  no  vision 
of  a  far-distant  time,  he  said,  but  "a  definite 
basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  in  our 
own  time  and  generation  " 

He  mtist  have  taken  with  him  also  the 
State  Department's  annunciation,  by  Mr, 
Welles  of  the  two  essential  condition*  for 
brineme  that  world  to  pa.ss  The  conditions 
were:  First,  to  abolish  oflTensive  armament 
under  some  power  of  International  control; 
and.  second  to  establish  "fully  and  ade- 
quately the  natural  rights  of  all  people  to 
equal  economic  enjoyment."  because,  "so 
\0'A£  as  any  one  people  or  any  one  govern- 
ment posscs-  a  mom  poly  over  natural  re- 
sources or  raw  materials  which  are  needed  by 


all  people,  iheie  ca:.  be  no  ba^i^   fcr  a  W'jr.^ 
oir^^r  based  on  ju,=  t;ce  and  peace,  ' 

We  have  never  been  able  to  make  sense  of 
such  words  a-,  the  "natural  rights  of  all 
people  to  equ.il  ec.  i.cniic  enjoyment."  Sup- 
pose the  Japanese  should  in;i.-t.  as  they  onca 
d:d.  that  for  their  equal  economic  enjoyment 
they  must  be  permitied  tc  settle  m  Cahfor- 
nia'  Certainly  the  words  do  not  mean  that. 
Th.  n  do  they  become  rhetorical  and  mean 
orJy  equ.Tl  access  for  all  people  to  natuial 
r--ou'Ct-'  Among  our  natural  resources  we 
count  the  fertility  of  lowa  land,  and  w'fa'er 
powei  at  Bouluer  Dam  and  Grand  Coulee. 
Shaa  all  people  m  the  world  have  equal  ac- 
(:e.-s  to  these  re.-curce.-?  If  to.  how?  Do  they 
nieun.  perhaps,  only  raw  mater. als? 

In  ti'rv.e  of  peace  there  is  a  world  ir.aikc'. 
f':r  all  raw  m.;tcrials  at  world  prices,  Hc-.v 
well  do  our  southern  farmers  know  there  is 
a  world  price  tor  cotton,  even  though  they 
h;:d  a  monopoly  of  it.  When  they  tried  to 
get  more  than  the  world  price,  they  lost  the;r 
mcuopoly.  To  whom  in  time  of  peace  are 
raw  materials  denied  at  the  world  pr.ce?  For 
her  war  machine  Germnny  b  ught  rubber 
and  copper  in  Lcr^don  right  up  to  the  cut- 
break  of  war.  and  essential  ra'.v  materials  all 
ever  the  world 

This  doctrm-  of  underprivileged  nations. 
that  must  be  appcst  d  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  belongs  tc  a  phantasy  of  international 
scciallsm;  moreover,  it  partly  concedes  the 
Hitler  thesis  that  because  the  natural  wealth 
of  the  world  wns  not  equally  distributed  by 
'he  Creator,  he  is  Ju.-nft.  d  tc  redivtde  it  in 
favor  of  Germany  by  force.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  idealistic,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  It 
■o-cit  :.r:y,  thir.kn.g  f  it.  perhaps,  as  a  New 
Dt  al  for  the  whole  world:  and,  as  we  say, 
he  tu.acub'tdlv  t!  ok  it  with  him  to  the 
rei.de/vous  along  with  the  four  freedoms. 
\V!:at  did  he  br:;t2  back':' 
Only  t'.vr  of  hi,-  fr- edonis — the  Usser  two. 
0-:ly  frerdom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear  were  written  into  the  declaration  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the-.^  ::ot  as  a  definite  basis  for 
a  k.nd  cf  Wjrid  a*'air.able  in  our  own  time. 
but  as  a  desirable  feature  of  a  peace  which 
■tl.e  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Pr.me  Minister,  representing  His  Majesty's 
Governm.cnt  in  the  United  Kingdom."  say 
they  "hcpf>  to  ^•=f  established"  after  the  final 
destruction   of  'h^  Nazi  tyranny. 

freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  cf  lel'gion 
were  left  out.  Were  they  omitted,  perhaps, 
m  deference  to  the  sensibilities  cf  the  Rus- 
sian dictator,  to  whom  both  freedcm  of 
speech  ^.nd  freedcm  of  religion  are  ai:athema? 
If  -0.  we  would  impute  it  to  Mr  Churchill's 
magnificent  and  somewhat  impish  sense  cf 
p.)litical  realism.  He  would  embrace  S.itan 
to  save  England  Yet  Mr  Rocisevelt  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  coiisciou'  aboin  it. 
afterward  When  he  sent  the  declaration  of 
the  Atlantic  tc  Congress  fcr  its  information 
and  for  the  record,  he  said:  "It  is  alsc  un- 
necessary for  me  'r  point  out  that  the  decla- 
ration of  principle.-  includes  of  necessity  the 
Wi^rld  need  for  freedom  cf  religion  and  free- 
dom cf  information  "  A  flight  change  there. 
Not  his  own  "freedcm  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion everywhere  in  the  world,"  but  "freedom 
of  information  "  We  don't  knew  quite  what 
that  is 

Nt  r  was   that  all 

The  "natural  rights  cf  all  pec  pie  to  equal 
economic  enjoyment."  to  be  fully  and  ade- 
quately established,  fared  badly  in  the  sea 
ai:  and  came  home  like  thi^:  "They" — again 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  representing  His  Majesty  s 
Government  m  the  United  Kingdom,  an- 
n.  uncmg  certain  common  principles  in  the 
national  policies  of  their  re'^p<=ctlve  eovern- 
ments — 'will  endeavor  with  due  respect  for 
their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the  en- 
joyment by  all  States,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquished,  of  access  on  equal  terms,  to 
the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world 
which  ere  needed  for  their  economic  pros- 
per tv." 


The  principal  "existing  obligation*"  of  HIS 
Majesty's  Goveinmeut  ..re  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  to  i|s  economic  self— and,  we  say. 
very  rightlv  ani  properly  so 

As  he  left  th^  deck  of  the  Augusta.  United 
States  Navy.  M«  Church!  '  s  person  must  have 
bulged  with  th^  trifles  he  got  away  with.  Not 
the  millenniutn.  Tha  was  nothing.  He 
probably  dropped  t  overboard.  These  Amer- 
icans!    What  e^se  had  he  got? 

He  had  got  a  formal.  Irrpvocable  declaration 
of  purposes  inlcomiuon:  First,  a  purpose  to 
destroy  Hitler;!  second,  a  purpose  to  disarm 
Germany  forevtr;  and,  third,  a  purpose  to  e- 
store  the  overturned  scveieignlie*  of  Europe. 

He  had  got  lis  Anglo-American  alliance  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  in  writing. 

He   had   got  j  the   signature  of   the   United 
Ic?   by  Its  President,  to  an  un- 
king to  save  the  British  Em- 


States  cf  Ame 
limited  under 
pire 

And  what  dl 
what   did   he 
ment?     Only 
Erandizement, 


he  give  for  what  he  got?  To 
iledge  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
.0  forego  'he  thought  of  ag- 
terrltori-1  or  other,  and  to 
share  with  tOe  United  States  the  job  Of 
policing  and  Iminding  an  Anglo-American 
post-wrr  vorld. 

On  his  way  pome  Mr  Churchill  passed  the 
largest  convoyi  of  American  aid  that  had  yet 
been  seen.  W*  wonder  what  he  was  thinking. 
Maybe  cf  \  h-i  he  will  do  -.ith  Joseph  Stalin 
at  the  peace  cinferei  ce  ard  of  the  old  hat  he 
gave  to  Harr^  Hopkins,  the  Lease-Lend  Ad- 
minis''.rator. 


Erficiency   ot   Army    Engineers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I       - 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 

I       or  MlSSOtTRl 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPREStNTATTVES 


Wednesday.  September  24,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CLAYTON     (MO  ) 
W.\TCHMAN -ADVOCATE 


M:-.  BENNETT  M.-  Speaker.  I  lis- 
tened .  yesterday  with  interest  to  the 
debate  on  tbe  proposed  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

One  of  the  speakers  yesterday  had 
much  to  say  about  the  accuracy  of  esti- 
mates of  cotit  made  by  engineers  of  the 
War  Department.  I  attempted  at  the 
time  to  remind  the  advocate  of  the  so- 
called  seawliy  to  discrepancies  in  esti- 
mated co.<;t  df  Army  camps  and  the  actual 
cost  of  same,  but  was  not  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
Congress  to  support  biUion-doUar  proj- 
ects that  the  Nation  can  safely  do  with- 
out. My  friend  may  want  a  new  resi- 
dence or  a  new  building  to  house  his 
business,  but  if  he  is  already  deeply  in 
debt  and  scarcely  able  to  meet  interest 
charges  he  will  do  well  if  he  forgets  his 
want  of  such  buildings. 

The  proposed  seaway  is  not  necessary 
to  national  defense.  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
in  financial  condition  to  construct  new 
projects  that  we  can  do  without.  Fur- 
ther, the  terrible  waste  of  funds  at  Army 
camps  is  ^li^cient  proof  that  present 
managers  aie  incompetent  to  successfully 
and  econonjically  handle  large  construc- 
tion projeOts.  As  further  evidence  of 
administration  weakness,  I  wish  to  call 


appp:ni)ix  to  the  congressional  kecord 


A4353 


attention  to  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Watchman-Advocate,  Clayton,  Mo..  Sep- 
tember 19. 1941: 

(From  the  Clayton  (Mo.)  Watchman-Advocate 
of  September  19.  1941] 

THE  SEAWAT   QUESTION 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  a  Canadian 
canal  (built  at  our  expense)  is  that  after  its 
construction,  all  Great  Lakes  cities  become 
ocean-craft  harbors.  Those  who  use  that  argu- 
ment are  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  for  oceangoing  craft  to  get  to  Chicago 
and  other  lake  ports  through  the  Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf  waterway.  That  It  was  possible  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  War  in  1936  allowed  the 
construction  of  a  fixed  bridge  over  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal. 

This  bridge,  which  has  a  clearance  of  only 
22  4  feet  at  low  water,  was  built  over  the 
canal  when  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Lakes-to-Gulf  traffic  needed  45-foot  clear- 
ance. In  spite  of  this  ard  the  fact  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  sanction  hxed  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waters  in  such  a  way  to  restrict  their 
complete  potential  use,  the  Secretary  of  War 
did  approve  this  block  to  Mississippi  River 
and  Great  Lakes  water  triffic 

If  this  sample  of  efficiency  and  loresighted- 
ness  can  be  even,  by  a  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  considered  a  fair  example  of  the 
ability  of  the  War  Department,  then  its  time 
to  investigate  our  national-defense  program 
and  the  flood-control  pro'Dlem,  both  of  which 
are  entrusted  to  the  same  bunch  of  swivel- 
chair  engineers.  Reading  about  building  a 
ship  canal  and  then  destroying  Its  use  with  a 
low  bridge  makes  one  wo:ader  if  the  railroads 
put  their  oar  (or  ore)  into  the  puddle  to 
bottle  up  water  transportation  Did  the  War 
Department  engineers  suffer  from  adminis- 
tration pressure,  and  find  that  by  closing  the 
rear  gate  they  could  force  the  ships  seeking 
the  ocean  to  dig  a  way  out  through  Canada 
with  public  money? 

A  bridge  over  a  canal,  sounds  like  sm.all 
potatoes,  but  this  partio'ular  bridge  over  a 
canal  in  Chicago  Is  the  block  to  big-boat 
travel  between  the  Gulf  ports  and  the  Great 
Lake  ports. 

Any  suggestions  that  it  c'ould  be  raised, 
made  a  drawbridge  or  a  turntable  bridge,  will 
be  met  with  enough  reas-jns  for  not  changing 
it  to  choke  a  goat  Meanwhile  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  New  Dea.  stooges  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  War  Department  keep  clamor- 
ing for  a  St  LawTence  seaway.  Now  the  man 
at  the  crossroads  would  like  to  know  how  long 
it  would  take  these  same  thinkers  to  low 
bridge  that  project  out  of  usefulness  if  they 
succeed  in  putting  it  over  on  the  American 
people. 


Science   Aids   Development  of   Modern 
Civilization 

EXTEN.^ioN  OF  re:.:.ark^ 
HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  wf^7   \:p.c,:n:a 
IN   THK  HOK--E  OF  REPHE-^FN T .\TIVES 


Wednesday.  September  24.  1941 


EXCERPTS  EHOM  AN  ADDRESS  OF  HON 
JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  OF  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  parts  of  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  science 


building  of  Sr.op;.* :  ^i  C'  oloce  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va..  on  Sepu-mber  17: 

Most  people  recognize  the  fact  that  science 
has  made  possible  much  of  the  development 
of  our  modern  civilizaticn.  Born  in  the 
depths  of  ancient  philosophy,  it  was  crr'dled 
In  the  arms  of  alchemy  and  mysticism. 
Flouted  and  crxished  by  early  religious  zeal,  it 
has  revolutionized  man's  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. Neglected  and  starved  in  attics 
and  dungeons,  it  ha-  created  a  world  of  un- 
told wealth.  Today  science  stands  ready — 
a  Hercules — waiting  to  perform  the  tasks  we 
command  to  br  done. 

Science  has  opened  a  hundred  diflerent 
branches  of  knowledge  In  the  field  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology  The  countless  bene- 
fits showered  upon  us  as  a  result  have  been 
mainly  in  the  form  of  means  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  health  and  in  the  form  of  strong 
strides  in  the  march  of  our  economic  progress, 
and  now  we  strengthen  our  national  defense 
with  its  power. 

Today  we  are  beginning  to  realize  what  a 
great  ally  we  have. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Industries  both  great  and  small  have 
profited  much  by  using  science  and  the  In- 
ventor's '^kU  to  rcduc  production  costs. 
Lower  prices  and  greater  proSts  have  resulted 
from  their  use  rf  improved  methods  and 
labor-saving  devices  Aided  by  this  indus- 
trial patron,  flush  with  vast  resources,  science 
has  accomplished  miracles. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  miller  living  in  the  time  of  Caesar  could 
mak  in  a  day  only  a  barrel  and  a  half  of 
low-grade  flour,  while  our  modern  flour  mills 
turn  cut  more  than  80,000  barrels  a  day.  and 
much  better  flour,  at  that.  A  good  brick- 
maker,  working  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the 
early  days,  fashioned  only  450  bricks,  but  a 
modern  brick  plant  produces  nearly  1.000 
times  that  many 

Only  a  hundred  years  ago  83  percent  of  the 
workers  were  needed  to  produce  food  for  all 
of  the  people.  Today  only  17  percent  are 
needed  Many  of  the  others  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  new  industries  created  by 
invention. 

Industry  has  not  hesit  ted  to  command 
the  aid  of  science.  It  has  been  forced  to  do 
so.  If  it  still  took  83  cut  of  every  100  work- 
ers to  provide  the  food  for  the  Nation,  there 
would  not  be  enough  workers  left  to  mpn  our 
g  -at  industrial  system  and  at  present  our 
vast  preparedness  effort. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Inventive  genius  and  wCientific  research 
have  combined  to  transform  the  drudgery  of 
household  duties  or  the  dreams  of  a  Jules 
Verne  into  great  industries  which  provide  jobs 
for  millions  of  workers,  and  which  represent 
an  aggregate  of  wealth  that  surpasses  the 
riches  of  any  nation  in  all  recorded  history. 
It  is  far  more  profitable  to  find  an  industry- 
making  Invention  than  a  great  gold  mine. 


Resolutions  of  the  Yankee  Division 
Veterans'  Association 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

eF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.'^ssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRE'-ENT.«.TIVES 


Wednesday.  September  24    1941 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED   AT  T\\'ENTY. 
SECOND    ANNUAL   CONVENTION 


M:    MiCORMACK     M:    Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  rr.y  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  fol!cw:n£:   losolu- 
tions: 

RESOLtJTION  ADOPTED  AT  TUF  TV.  FXT  V -Sf  OOND 
ANNVAL  CONVENTION.  YANKEE  DIVISION  VETFR- 
ANS    ASSOCIATION.    SATVRIiAY      .T.VC     ~       1  V  ■»  1 

We  hereby  resolve  that  the  Yj:  kee  D;vi.-ion 
Veterans  Association  go  on  le-'  :d  with  tlie 
suggestion  that  Congress  p  --humously 
award  the  Congressional  Me  :nl  '■'.  H  •  ".  to 
the  late  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mrci.t.l  i  v  hi< 
patriotic  service  and  foresight  in  recommend- 
ing an  adequate  air  force  to  function  a=  a 
separate  unit  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
United  States.  i 


RESOLtTTlON  ADOPTED  AT  THF  TWFNTY -SFOOKD 
ANNt'.AL  CONVENTION.  YANKEE  DIVISION  VETER- 
ANS   ASSOCIATION,    SATT■R:)^V      JVNE     7      1^4  1 

We  of  the  Yankee  Division  Vet.,  tans  A->c- 
ciation  hereby  go  on  record  at  our  tw^o^y- 
second  national  convention,  beir.g  held  in 
Manchester.  N.  H.,  as  favoring  the  passing  of 
necessary  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  transportation  of  all  supplies  for 
Great  Britain  and  all  the  democracies  w.th 
the  necessary  assurance  that  these  supplies 
will  reach  their  point  of  destination:  Be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  ai;d 
endorse  the  return  to  the  ace-old  policy  of  the 
■United  States  to  the  freedom  cf  the  seas 


RESOltrriON  ADOITED  AT  THF  r^VENTT-SECOND 
ANNCAL  CONVENTION.  YANKEE  DIVISION  VETER- 
ANS   ASSOCIATION.    SATURDAY      JUNE    T      1  V-4  I 

Be  it  hereby  resolved.  That  we  of  the 
Yankee  Division  Veterans  As.'-ociation  hereby 
go  on  record  as  approving  of  delegatint;  ihe 
necessary  powers  to  the  President  cf  the 
United  States  in  this  period  of  national  emer- 
gency for  any  and  all  programs  cf  national 
defense  which  will  safeguard  the  lives,  the 
property,  and  the  seciirity  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  of  the  Yankee  Division 
Veterans  Association,  assembled  in  Man- 
chester. N  H.,  for  our  twenty-tecond  annual 
convention,  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  aid. 
assist,  and  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  fulfilling  the 
necessary  requirements  In  this  program  of 
national  defense  during  the  present  period 
of  national  emergency. 


RESOLt-TION  AIKPTED  AT  THF  TWENTY-SrOOND 
ANNUAL  CON^'ENTION,  YA.NKLF  DIVISION  VFTER- 
ANS     ASSOCIATION.    SATIKDAY       JV.N-E     7.     194  1 

Be  it  hereby  resolved.  That  we  the  Yankee 
Division  Veterans  A^Si.K:iaticn,  in  meetir.e  at 
twenty-second  national  convention,  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  do  hereby  favor  the  pns^a^-e 
of  a  bill  known  as  H    R    452.3 

This  bill  recounizes  the  hu;h  publ.c  service 
rendered  by  soldiers  who  volunteer*  d  and 
served  In  trench-fever  experiments  ir;  tlie 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 


Danger  Ahead 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

f  >F 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MIOHir.A.N 

IN  THE  HOU;-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I 

Tuesday,  Sept'cmher  23    1941 


Mr  HOFFMAN  M:  Sp«ak.-r,  dc  you 
kn*  w — 

First.  That  our  Navy,  patro'.ling  the 
high  seas  in  blockaded  areas,  has  now 


IM 


fit 
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been  ordered  by  the  President  to  shoot 
on  s!8ht  Gorman  and  Italian  ships,  even 
though  Congress  has  not  declaied  war? 
Second.  That  British  warships  have 
for  months  been  undergoing  repair  in 
American  harbors  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law? 

Third.  That  the  President  has  de- 
clared that  the  Axis  Powers  must  be  de- 
stroyed? 

Fourth.  That  high-ranking  British  of- 
ficers have  told  us  that  the  war  cannot  be 
won,  except  on  German  soil  and  with  the 
aid  of  American  manpower,  wh :ch  they 
insist  we  send? 

Fifth.  That  under  the  guise  of  prepar- 
ing for  national  defense  the  President, 
disregarding  his  promises,  and  this  ad- 
ministration have  been  prepared  to  send 
another  A.  E.  F.  to  Europe  to  aid  in 
crushing  Hitler? 

Sixth.  That  on  August  24  Prime  Min- 
ister Winston  Churchill,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, declared  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  intend  to  become  the 
armed  policemen  of  the  world  after 
crushing  Hitler? 

Seventh.  That  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 17  the  press  carried  the  announce- 
ment of  the  British  statesman.  Hore- 
Belisha,  that; 

Cburchlll  had  an  imaginative  Idea  In  offer- 
ing France  common  citizenship  with  Britain 
There  is  far  more  reast)n  for  common  citizen- 
ship with  America  If  we  can  replace  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  a  declara- 
tion cf  Interdependence,  we  should  lay  the 
firmest  foundation  for  permanent  world 
peace. 

SCRAP    THE    DECLARATION     OT    INDEPENDENCE— A 

^nCKED   SCGGESTION 

Scrap  the  Declaration  cf  Independ- 
ence? The  Declaration  which  gave  birth 
to  liberty  and  to  freedom;  which  has  been 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  civiliza- 
tion, our  prosperity,  and  our  security  has 
been  built,  and  sign  up  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  a  declaration  of  "interdependence" 
and  "Union  Now"? 

Are  we  so  weak,  so  lack'ng  in  courage, 
in  confidence,  in  our  own  ability,  that  we 
must  now  renounce  the  freedom  for 
which  Qur  forefathers  fought  and  which 
thej-sacnficed  so  much  to  gain  and  main- 
tain, and  acknowledge  our  dependency 
upon  the  British  Empire? 

Scrap  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, says  Hore-Belisha.  Patriotism  calls 
to  us  in  clear,  ringing  tones;  self-interest 
admonishes  us  and  oppressed  people  the 
world  over  beseech  us  to  maintain  cur 
independence  and  to  prepare  our  na- 
tional defense  to  meet  and  to  defeat  all 
aggressors  who  may  seek  to  destroy  us, 
whether  it  be  by  armed  forces,  which  no 
true  American  fears  or  will  shirk  fi;om 
meeting,  or  by  insidious  propaganda 
which  creates  fear,  conceals  the  true  pur- 
pose of  those  who  are  either  our  enemies 
or  would  use  us  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  Far  Eastern  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  September  24,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    MAJ    GEN,    WILLIAM    C. 
RIVERS 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  days  when  our  people  are  looking 
with  great  concern  to  the  east  and  t©  the 
west,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  We 
seek  enlightenmpnt  from  responsible 
sources,  and  weigh  in  our  minds  the  most 
important  of  what  we  read. 

The  Par  East  is  at  the  moment  one  of 
our  big  concerns.  One  of  those  very 
familiar  with  conditions  in  that  section 
of  the  world  is  Maj.  Gen.  William  C. 
Rivers,  retired,  who  discussed  the  Japa- 
nese situation  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  New  Leader  last  Saturday,  and  be- 
cause of  the  information  contained  in 
the  article  I  have  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  present  it  here. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  New  Leader  cf  S^rtember 
20.    1941! 

(By  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C   Rivers,  retired) 

Articles  abrut  the  sl'uatlcn  In  the  Far  East 
flood  our  new.=papKTS  and  magazines.     A  well- 
kncwii  writer  believes  that  ptace  cannot  come 
from  th'j  negotiations  with  Japan;   that  only 
a  truce  is  pos.^ible      Lewis  Mumfcrd.  a  bril- 
liant writer,  expressed  glccmy  ccnvlctions  In 
a  recent  is.'^ue  cf  the  New  Leader  concerning 
President    Roofccvelt's    dealings    with    Japan. 
Mr.   Mumfcrd    states   that    the    President    has 
lost  the  first  Paciflc  battle  by   failing  to  use 
1   force  against  Japan;  the  Japanese  waters  are 
\    guarded  by  a  navy  inferior  in  number  cf  ships 
;    and  m  fighting  power  to  cur  Navy,    that  air 
1    bombers   from    Manila    could    set    fire    to    the 
I    cities    in    Japan— If    the    United    States    had 
sufficient  intelligence  and  mcial  fortitude  to 
use   its   ';cwer      Also,   that    we   rculd   cut  ofl 
Japanese  supply  lines  by  the  sea  and  choke 
;    off   the  Japanese   manufacture    cf    munitions 
And  that  our  own  Indecisicn  and  moral  weak- 
ness have  allowed  Japan  to  get  into  a  position 
tr  strike  effectively  in  ea-tern  Asw  either  to 
the  south  or  to  the  north 

I  have  taken  part  in  campaigns  and  tattles 
in  all  our  im.portant  wars  during  the  more 
than  half  a  century  since  my  gr.iduaiion  from 
Wtst  Point  Leaned  by  the  A:-n^.>  f  r  duty 
with  the  Philippine  government.  I  served  the 
unusual  ptricd  of  11  .successive  years  In  the 
Philippines — when  the  law  cf  Congress  for- 
bad- Army  cfflcers  from  serving  m.ore  than  3 
years  on  one  tour  In  the  islands.  I  aided 
building  up  the  Constabulary— a  military  po- 
lice force  of  Filtpmo  ntlemen— cf  which  I 
became  the  chief  My  work  required  me  to 
reside  in  all  parts  of  the  scattered  archipelago. 
I  was  much  in  the  junele.  I  W(.rked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Filipino  provincial  gov- 
ernors, the  Filipino  Judges,  and  other  officials. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Japan  and 
other  places   in   the   Far  East.     I    have  con- 


tinued my  study  of  the  strategy  of  the  Paciflc 
Ocean  since  my  return  from  the  Far  East 

Mv  conviction  is  that  the  conc!usl-,ns  ot 
Mr  Mumfopri  are  much  In  error  He  tails  to 
mention  oUr  responsibilities  and  our  dan- 
gers in  the  Atlantic.  A  discussion  such  as 
the  one  untler  consideratioD  must  view  our 
position  in  all  parts  of  the  present  W(  rid 
War  if  it  i$  *o  be  thorough.  The  other  as- 
sertions of  Mumford  require  great  modJflca- 
tlon  Thev  a^e  too  favorable  to  tne  United 
States  rUey  underestimate  the  power  of 
Japan  In  htr  own  waters 

Mr  Mumford  states  the  navy  of  Japan  Is 
inferior  to  6ur  own  Navy;  that  our  Navy  aL.ne 
could  cut  off  Japan's  supply  line,  and  that 
our  air  bombers  from  Manila  could  attsick  the 
cities  in  Japan  proper  Japan  has  one  cf  the 
wcfds  re$t  battle  fleets  It  has  the  tradi- 
tion of  vicJtory  It  may  be  as  large  a^  our 
fleet  Japan  has  also  a  great  field  army. 
Japan  Is  situated  In  a  most  favorable  posi- 
tion whlcH  renders  her  almost  Im.pregnable 
to  attack  from  the  sea  side 

Japans  danger  Is  from  the  North  The 
great  distances  across  the  Pacific,  the  shape 
of  the  curved  coast  lines  of  Northeastern  Asia 
and  the  location  of  Japan— and  of  her  en- 
circling cbams  of  defensive  islands  rurnng 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Equator— all  a.d 
greatly  a  defense  of  Japan  against  any  attack 
or  bUKkade  from  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
suites  or  from  Hawaii  The  almost  2  000 
miles  from  Manila  to  Japan  would  render 
ineffective  any  attempt  to  bomb  Japan  fr<im 
Manila  Japan  has  a  larger  air  fdrce  in  the 
Far  East  than  we  have.  Japan  could  easily 
bomb  sucb  places  as  Manila  and  Guam  frcm 
her  great  base  at  Formosa  and  from  the 
Bonln  Island  base. 

The  smallest  globe  will  show  the  position 
of  Japan— equareiy  between  our  coast  and 
Manila  and  on  the  straight,  short,  normal 
steamer  line  out  to  the  East.  Many  are  con- 
fused as  to  this,  becatte  they  ccnsult  only 
the  Mercaitor  maps  in  all  ovir  atlases  These 
maps  are  distorted  for  the  northern  regions — 
for  any  region  far  from  the  Equator 

Japan  ba."  no  desire  to  attack  the  Dnlted 
States.  3he  cannot  make  such  an  attack. 
Hawaii  is  the  greatest  naval,  military,  and 
air  base  in  th#  world.  Otir  eight  new  island 
bases  in  the  Aleutians  and  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Pacific  shelter  air  and  naval  forces 
which  would  operate  against  any  attack  from 
the  westarn  part  of  the  Paciflc. 

Hitler  le  the  principal  danger  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Germany  cannot  bring 
forces  acfoss  the  North  Atlantic  in  order  to 
at':ack  tlie  United  States  However,  a  Ger- 
many victorious  over  Britain  and  Spain  could 
send  military  and  air  forces  frcm  Dakar  to 
Brazil  Such  invading  forces  could  then 
work  nofthward  and  attack  the  Canal  at 
Panama.  The  distance  from  Natal,  in  Brazil, 
to  Dakar  Is  only  1,862  miles.  From  Natal  to 
Puerto  E^ico  It  Is  1.100  miles  farther  Natal 
to  New  T^ork  Is  6  700  miles 

Th3  President  has  recently  announced  that 
the  time-  has  come  to  defend  t.ie  Americas. 
Our  Navy  has  orders  to  seek  out  and  elinjl- 
nate  subtnannes  and  other  wair  vessels  that 
ndanger  the  defense  of  the  waters  of  the 
Americaa  Our  defense  line  in  the  Atlantic 
is  somewhat  as  follows-  Labrador  Greenland, 
Iceland,  the  islands  of  the  East  Atlantic  dc  wn 
to  Cape  Town.  Naval  authority  has  given 
our  dtfetise  line  In  the  Pacific  as  running 
frcm  th*  Aleutians  to  the  Hawallans  and 
to  Samoe  and  to  the  Canal  at  Panama — all 
in  the  eastern  Pacific  We  so  often  «^ay  that 
the  pecfle  who  live  In  the  Americas  shall 
control  the  future  of  the  Americas.  My 
Judgmenrt  is  that  it  is  the  same  for  north- 
east Asia — that  the  people  who  live  In  north- 
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east  Asia  are  bound  to  control  the  future 
of  that  region.  Western  nations,  singly  or 
in  combination  with  other  western  countries, 
dream  when  they  think  of  establishing  again 
the  old  control  over  the  Far  East. 

Other  illusions  are  that  we  may  have  in  the 
Far  East  a  great  trade.  Canada  has  a  popu- 
lation about  that  of  greater  New  York — ten 
millions.  Yet  we  sell  Canada,  at  our  door,  far 
more  than  we  sell  the  500.000,000  people  Irom 
Vladivostok  to  Australia — the  teeming  mil- 
lions. There  is  no  great  trade  in  the  Far  East. 
Our  trade  with  the  Philippines  and  China  has 
been  a  great  disappointment.  Another  illu- 
sion is  that  the  Philippines  form  an  asset  for 
us.  The  far-away  Islands  are  an  economic 
and  strategic  liability. 

Our  trade  with  Japan  is.  I  think,  our  only 
asset  in  the  Far  East  It  has  a  balance  favor- 
able to  us.  It  Is  much  greater  than  our  trade 
with  China  and  the  Philippines  combined. 
The  balance  in  the  case  of  the  two  last-named 
countries  Is  unfavorable  to  us.  The  large 
favorable  balance  en  our  trade  with  Japan 
makes  up  for  the  large  unfavorable  balance  to 
us  on  our  trade  with  the  20  nations  to  the 
south. 

•Taking  the  initiative  in  the  Pacific"  would 
mean  tiymg  to  dominate  the  western  part  of 
that  great  ocean.  It  would  mean  a  costly  war 
With  Japan.  It  would  mean  abandoning  the 
sensible  idea  that  we  are  to  control  only  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Pacific  It  would  mean  do- 
ing exactly  as  Hitler  would  like  us  to  do  It 
would  mean  that  we  might  face  the  Axis 
Powers  In  Europe,  and  possibly  In  South 
America,  with  divided  fleets  and  armies 

My  own  conviction  is  that  we  should  make 
with  Japan  a  new  treaty  of  trade  and  friend- 
ship, and  that  the  new  treaty  ought  to  con- 
tain a  clause  indicating  the  Interest  of  Japan 
In  the  continued  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines after  1946  1  believe  Japan  has  no  in- 
tention to  annex  the  Philippines  after  1946. 
In  any  event  Japan  will  get  more  and  more  of 
the  trade  with  the  Philippines.  Japan  is  so 
near  those  islands. 

We  should  first  of  all  arrange  our  own  af- 
fairs so  as  to  get  our  main  battle  fleet  east  of 
the  Canal  at  Panama. 


Sabotage  Against  the  Tyrant 

EXTENSION   OF  REN:AMK,S 

'    F 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICfT 

I.\   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Septanher  24.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF    HON    EM.XNrEL   CELLER.  OF 
NTA    YORK 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  M:  ."=•,  ker, 
under  leave  to  ex*-  nd  n.y  i-  r...i:k~  I  wish 
to  insert  the  address  of  Representative 
EM.^NTIEL  Celler.  in  part  delivered  over 
station  WOR  at  New  York  City  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1941: 

Europe  before  Hitler  was  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  national  and  international  dif- 
ferences and  disagreements.  Today  m^^st  of 
Europe  is  united— in  hate  of  Hitler.  It  is  a 
solid  union  of  grim  abhorrence  that  Ignores 


boundaries  and  racial  and  social  prejudices. 
Poles  and  Czechs,  blond  Norsemen,  and 
swarthy  Greeks  and  Slavs  are  now  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  vengeance. 

A  Gestapo  reign  of  terror  in  the  conquered 
provinces  has  caused  this  federation  of  venom 
and  hostility  to  the  Hakenkreuze  and  all  it 
Implies.  Rapine,  pestilence,  disease,  plunder, 
and  famine  have  aroused  an  opposition  that 
even  torture  cannot  still.  Reprisals  are 
rampant.  Tens  of  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  have  been  seized  and  forced  Into 
refined  torture  chambers.  Thousands  of 
pastors,  priests,  and  labbls  are  summoned  by 
the  Gestapo  ana  insulted  and  defiled.  Tliey 
are  forced  to  sutistitute  prison  clothes  for 
their  religious  garb  and  are  forbidden  to  ccn- 
duct  mass  or  say  prayers  Regardleas  of  age 
or  infirmities,  they  are  forced  to  do  degrading 
"manual  work — to  clean  latrines  and  scrub 
floors. 

Thousands  of  laborers  and  intellectuals  re- 
sisting Nazi  tyTanny  are  machine-gunned  and 
massacred.      Scores      caught      escaping      are 
brought  back  and  subjected  to  sadistic  cruel- 
ties      Here    Is    a    typical    case    of    torture    of 
students  in  Czechoslovakia  who  protested  the 
ousting  of  certain  professors  becau.-e  of  their 
beliefs.     Hundreds    of    these    students    were 
beaten  into  insensibility  by  blows  from  thick 
clubs  and  cudgels.    Still  others  had  their  ears 
torn  off  and  their  eyes  struck  out  by  blows 
from    whips.     Groups   of    four    youths    were 
given   whips   and   ordered   to   slash   at   each 
other     If  they  did  not  attack  with  sufficient 
savagery,  they   were  goaded   on   and   burned 
with  flaming  torches  or  slit  with  sharp  swords. 
A  number  of  girl  students  seized  in  raids  were 
dragged  into  large  open  spaces  and  violated 
In   view  of  bound  male  students,  who  were 
powerless  spectators  of  these  horrible  scenes. 
Their  cries  of  anguish  and  fright  were  met 
with   new   and   more   cruel   tortures.     These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  dreadful  rites  practiced 
by  the  German  soldatin— the  so-called  Her- 
renvolke       These    wretched    soldiers    are    the 
vanguard  of  the  master  people  (the  German) 
Who  would  make  Sklavenvolk   (slaves)   of  all 
other  people. 

Small  wonder  the- world  stands  aghast,  and 
the  victims  cry  out  in  anguish  and  fear. 
Small  wonder  that  resentment  and  hatred 
of  Hitler  grows — a  hatred  and  a  sabotage  that 
one  day  will  overwhelm  this  tyrant,  Hitler, 
and  his  blood-stained  cohorts. 
Prometheus,  now  bound,  is  stirring 
The  curses  against  Adolf  Shlck)egrut>er, 
If  not  loud,  are  still  very  deep  Subterranean 
forces  that  even  he  fears  are  at  work.  A 
common  agony  of  pain  drives  all  Europe 
against  him. 

The  subject  people?  may  be  prostrate  and 
broken  but  they  are  not  hopeless  They  have 
weapons  sharper  than  steet — ridicule.  Invec- 
tive, Insult,  derision,  Intrigue,  sabotage,  ter- 
rorism 

These  weapons  will  suflQce  temporarily  un- 
til rifles,  guns,  bombs,  and  planes  can  be 
made  available.  Meanwhile,  they  suffer  and 
wait.  But  they  have  a  hope  and  faith  that 
moves  mountains. 

In  Belgium.  Holland,  Norway.  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Greece,  and  Yugoslavia,  Nazi  storm 
troopers  and  the  Italian  Braselllerl  no  longer 
dare  walk  alone  at  night 

In  all  the  conquered  provinces,  supply 
trains  are  stalled  or  strange  and  mysterious 
errors  in  signals  send  cars  headlong  into  col- 
lisions; factories  suddenly  are  stopped  with 
machinery  "monkey  wrenched";  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  cable  wires  are  cut;  lighting 
systems  suddenly  fail;  railroad  tracks  are 
blown  up;  rails  are  removed,  and  large  rocks 
are  placed  across  tracks  causing  dreadful 
wrecks;    "Go'    signals    are    substituted    for 


"Slop"  signals  red  and  green  running  li^ints 
on  ships  are  Interchanged,  kerosene-soakecl 
rags  are  carefully  flung  through  window?  air 
shafts,  ventilators,  hatches,  and  at  corvt  nicnt 
moments  are  Ignited — detection  is  difficult; 
sand,  ground  glass,  grit,  cement,  steel  filings 
are  inserted  ot  flung  Into  engine  cylinders;  a 
pailful  of  sand  easily  disables  a  factory,  and 
weeks  are  required  to  put  engines  right 
again;  motors  cf  airplanes,  tanks,  truck'-  are 
disabled  by  sprinkling  their  parts  fir-t  w.'li 
cement  and  then  with  water;  supplic-  a* 
warehouses,  cargoes  at  deick  yards  cr  at  sea 
are  destroyed  by  water,  espt-cially  salt  water, 
food  supplies  are  rendered  inedible  fcy  di  usir.g 
with  coal  dust  or  fuel  oil 

Hitler  has  not  triumphed  He  has  partml 
obedience  but  no  acquiescence  Res*;  tir.eiit 
and  stifled  rebellion  are  everywhere — from 
Narvik   to  Athens. 

In   Norway    the   most    despised    ai.d    haied 
men   are  Relchskcmmissar  Joseph    T- r;>  ven 
and   his  stooge.  Norway's  first   N.iz;    Vidkuii 
Quisling  (Quisling  Is  now  a  name  synonymrus 
with   traitor,    like   Benedict   Arnold   cr   "c(  p- 
perhead").     Quisling  has  really  succeeded   m 
bringing  about   a  complete  undergrcui.d   Mo- 
tional unlon^a^ainst  himself.     Quisling  ha^ 
jailed,  tortured,  shot,  and  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camps  thousands  of  NorwegU   .  j-»trlots. 
Serious  demonstrations  against  Nazi  occujia- 
tlon  authorities  are  frequent.     Military  estab- 
lishments are  often  the  objects  of  widespread 
sabotage.     Arrests  and  torture  of  ViCtlm'  onlv 
enrages    the   populace    to    more    darln^;    ai.d 
more    damaging    deeds.     The    Nazis    do    not 
dare   Issue   jx)stage   stamps  with    the   picture 
of  Qalsllng  for  fear  the  people  will  spit   en 
the  wrong  side  of  the  stamp.    When  he  ar- 
rived in  Bergen  for  the  first  time  thousands 
shouted.  "Down  with  Quisling"  and  sang  the 
national    anthem.     Bergen.   Stavanger.   Nam- 
sos.   and   many    other   towns   have    been    put 
under  a  strict  curfew   because  of  anti-Nain 
demonstrations.      In     the    country     ree.ons 
power     lines     controlling     Naai     antiaircraft 
devices  have  been  cut   repeatedly       Frequ.  r.t 
landslides,    engineered   by   Norwegian.-     bio:k 
for  days  the  Bergen-Oslo"  railroad     Whenever 
a  prominent  Nazi  speaks  on  the  radio  a  crowd 
gathers  outside   and  sings  the  national   an- 
them  loud  enough   to  be   picked   up  by   the 
microphone.     Military  stores  show  an  iiicreas- 
Ing  tendency  to  spontaneous  combust  lor. 

A  fisherman  rowed  cut  to  a  spot  a!  sea 
where  a  plane  crashed  He  ihoucht  n  w.,?  a 
British  plane  and  wanted  to  pick  up  sur- 
vivors He  suddenly  let  the  men  slip  back 
into  the  water.  When  the  fisherman  re- 
turned, he  was  accosted  by  the  crowd  on  the 
shore  who  were  watching  the  rescue  Some- 
one said.  "Why  were  not  the  aviators  bf  Uiht 
back?"  The  fisherman  replied.  "They  luin  d 
out  to  be  Germans."  "But  were  they  not 
alive?"  "Well,  one  of  them  said  he  was  alive, 
but  you  know  how  these  Nazis  lie  " 

A  clown  struts  acra^s  the  stage  of  a  local 
playhouse  and  mimics  King  Haakon,  now  In 
exile  When  he  reaches  the  opposite  side  he 
sticks  his  head  out  of  the  wings  and  a-k-, 
smilingly.  "Shall  I  return?"  The  audience 
thunderingly  says.  "Yes." 

If  Vidkun  Quisling  1?  still  alive  it  15  a 
miracle. 

Between  300.000  and  350.000  Nazi  6e)idier8 
are  in  Norway  to  keep  2.900  000  Norwegians 
m  subjugation  Tliat  is  rather  a  vast  army 
of  occupation.  It  is  proof  of  the  vast  resent- 
ment and  sabotage  in  Norway 

In  Holland.  Insulting  and  contemptuous 
antl-Nazl  slogans  are  constantly  chalked  on 
fences  and  house  walls  Nazi  reprisals  only 
stimulate  the  Dutch  to  greater  daring  The 
local  Nazi  commander  at  Elndhovcr  p  :- 
mltted  a  parade  ot,  workers  to  celebrate  tLe 
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fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
empIoyfr-6  factory  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  local  Nazis,  the  procession  turned  Into 
a  Brand  demonstration  cf  over  20,000  people 
carrying  orange  flass.  testifying  their  loyalty 
to    Queen    Wilhelmlna    and    the    House    of 

Orange  ^  ^ 

In  An-iersfoort,  in  a  period  of  6  hours,  over 
100  fires  and  explosions  occurred  simultane- 
ously They  were  the  secret  work  of  Dutch- 
men expressing  their  hostility  to  Nazis. 

The  Quisling  of  the  Netherlands  is  Anton 
Musscrt.    leader    of    the    Dutch    Nazi    Party.    | 
He   too.  Ls  an  object  of  scorn  and  derision.  i 

The  Hcr.anders   say  of   their  rationed  po-    I 
tatces,  "They  are  like  the  Nazis  themselves— 
black,  and  rotten  to  the  core  " 

Distribution    of    pamphlet*    attacking    the 
Nasf-.s.  notwithstanding  great  dangers  attached 
to    it.     Is    widespread    throughout    Holland. 
Mass  arrests  by  Nazi  storm  troopers  for  sabo- 
tage  and  disrespect  shown   to   German   au- 
thorities are  frequent,  as  well  as  torture  of 
prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  Information  they 
allegedly  hold  back.     Burgomasters  refuse  to 
check   hostilities  to   Mussert   and   his  Dutch 
Nazis,  who  are  ridiculed,  spat  upon,  slandered, 
^pestered,  and  sneered  at   when  they  march 
through   the   towns.     Seyss-Inquart,   Hitler's 
Gauleiter  for  Holland   berated  the  Hollanders 
and    threatened    dire    punishment    for    "dis- 
locating     administration      machinery."      He 
charged  that  Hollanders  were  not  filling  out 
correctly  the  various  official  forms.     Incom- 
plete and  erroneous  data  is  supplied.     They 
write  thousands  and  thousands  of  anonymous 
letters  to  befog  officials.    Thousands  of  sense- 
less complaints  are  made.    Wholesale  and  un- 
necessary visits  are  paid  to  officials  to  create 
Bdminlstratlve     chaos     and     trouble.      The 
Gauleiter  admits  thai  he  is  powerless  against 
much  of  this  form  of  sabotage. 

Revenge  societies  are  formed  everywhere. 
A  group  selects  a  Dutch  Nazi  or  an  occupation 
trooper  or  officer  The  victim  Is  followed  day 
and  night  by  one  of  the  local  group.  Eventu- 
ally, during  a  black-out,  the  victim  is  found 
drowned  in  a  canal. 

Despite  cruel  and  Inhuman  punishments 
visited  upon  prlesU,  the  Catholic  church  has 
forbidden  the  sacrament  to  Dutch  Nazis. 
There  is  no  burial  In  Catholic  cemeteries  for 
Nazis  and  the  christening  of  children  born 
of  Dutch  Nazis  is  barred. 

Pictures  of  Queen  Wilhelmlna  are  forbid- 
den. Her  name  must  not  be  mentioned.  But 
Dr,  Arthur  Seyss-Inquart  and  his  cringing 
Dutch  Nazis  are  often  forestalled  by  natives. 
Who  christen  their  children  after  the  Queen 
or  after  members  of  the  royal  family.  Fre- 
quently the  newly  born  are  baptized  Wilhel- 
mlna. Johanna,  Beatrix,  Irene,  thus  naming 
,  definitely  all  the  living  female  members  of 
the  House  of  Orange. 

To  annoy  the  Nazis,  Dutchmen  express 
tlieir  loyalty  to  the  Hoiise  of  Orange  by  sip- 
ping in  public  orangeade  slowly  and  osten- 
tatiously. Children  on  bicycles,  when  making 
a  turn,  put  out  their  aim  with  the  Index 
and  third  fingers  outstretched  to  form  the 
victory    "V" 

The  underground  Information  service  on 
behalf  of  the  Allies  is  functioning  with  well- 
nigh  uncanny  efficiency  in  Holland,  permit- 
ting R  A  F  fliers  to  score  direct  hits  re- 
peatedly on  vital  targets  Such  grapevine 
intelligence,  apparently  carried  out  in  most 
Instances  with  secret  radio  sets,  time  and 
again  has  toiled  German  ruses  designed  to 
prevent  the  bombing  of  supply  trains,  supply 
depots,  ammunition  dumps,  and  other  impor- 
tant obkctives. 

The  Nazis,  e.  g..  tried  to  circumvent  the 
British  air  raiders  by  using  hospitals  as  am- 
munition dumps  and  barracks.  But  the 
underground  intelligence  worked.  R.  A  F, 
flyers  .'icored  direct  hits  on  the  hospital,  kill- 
ine  200  German  soldiers 

The  Dutch  are  simple  folk  They  are  great 
Individualists.  They  cannot  stomach  that 
Auatrum,  Arthur  Seyba-Inquart,  sent  to  regi- 


ment them  Their  violent  tactics  to  free 
themselves  from  Hitler  are  just  the  same  as 
their  machinations  to  dethrone  their  oppres- 
sor. King  Philip  of  Spain,  centuries  age 

The  crime  of  thi."  age  was  the  Nazi  destruc- 
tion by  ruthless  air  bombardment  cf  Am- 
sterdam, in  which  30,000  were  decimated  and 
80000  made  homeless,  25  000  dwellings 
smashed  to  smithereens  The  Dutch  will  not 
rest  until  Amsterdam  Is  avenged 

The  Crcwn  Princess'  husband  i.s  Prince 
Bernhard.  He  Is  very  popular  Thousand'-  Cf 
Dutchmen  decided  to  celebrate  hi.s  birthday. 
June  29,  by  wearing  his  favorite  flower,  a 
white  carnation  The  Nazis  tried  to  snatch 
them  away,  ripped  them  frcm  coat  lapels. 
The  canny  Dutch  then  inserted  ne«=dlr-s  and 
old  ra70r  blades  m  the  flowers  The  Nazis  cut 
and  lacerated  their  fingers.  They  bailed  with 
rage,  but  were  powerless 

Hitler  may  close  Du'ch  schrcls  and  univer- 
sities He  mav  fill  all  papers  with  propa- 
ghnda  and  Ue.v  He  may  broadcast  Nazi 
speeches  24  hcurs  a  day  But  he  will  never 
turn  the  Dutch  into  Nazis  He  will  never 
quench  their  indomitable  spirit 

When  a  Nazi  puts  a  question  In  German  he 
gets  no  answer,  although  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man Is  widespread  In  Holland  When  a  Ger- 
man enters  a  cafe  all  Dutchmen  leave  When 
the  Dutch  were  forbidden  to  leave  a  cafe  Ir.  a 
demonstrative  way  as  soon  as  a  German  en- 
tered they  all  placed  their  watches  In  front  of 
them  and  left  exactly  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  No  Dutch  girl  will  dance  with  a  Ger- 
man. Little  children  run  away  frcm  him  He 
is  an  outcast. 

Dutchmen  wear  coins  displaying  the  Querns 
portrait.  The  Nazis  Deutsche  Zeltung  cnllfd 
this  a  "silly  demonstration  of  political  luna- 
tics." The  next  day  the  whole  populace 
practically  wore  coins. 

Every  success  of  the  Allies,  every  defeat  of 
the  Germans  is  translated  Into  Jokes  that 
spread  rapidly  They  do  much  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people  and  wear  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  Nazis.  Each  time  the  R  A  F  Dc  mbed 
military  targets  cf  the  Germans  In  HcUand 
the  Dutch  papers  were  forced  to  report  no 
damage  had  been  done,  "except  that  a  few 
cows  had  been  killed  "  After  some  time  the 
Dutch  whispered  that  Goebbels  would  shortly 
unveil  the  statue  of  the  "unknown  cow  " 

A  lady  was  arrested  for  listening  lo  the 
B  B.  C— British  short  wave  Unperturbed, 
she  defended  herse'f  by  saying:  "After  the  fall 
of  France  Adolf  Hitler  announced  he  would 
soon  speak  over  the  British  wireless  frcm  Lon- 
don. I  was  so  afraid  of  missing  this  historical 
speech  " 

Food  and  clothing  are  rationed  In  pro- 
test, a  Dutchman  walked  into  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam  stark  naked  except  tor  hat.  stoclc- 
Ings.  and  umbrella.  He  explained  that  the 
meager  clothes  allowed  forced  him  to  go 
naked.  The  Nazis  were  infuriated  The  Dutch 
laughed.  He  was  sent  tc  a  concentration 
camp  for  what  the  Nazis  called  impudence 
but  for  what  the  Dutch  called  courage. 

In  Schiedam  a  soldier  was  made  drunk. 
The  natives  fixed  a  board  en  his  back  with 
the  inscription;  "Although  I  am  a  German 
dog.  I  may  wear  Orange  on  ray  back  ' 

Such  pranks  recur  daily.  Mass  punishment 
of  the  population  only  brings  more  reprisals 
against   the   Germans 

The  Danes  are  sufferirg  under  the  Nazi 
yoke.  Economically,  Hitler  is  plundering  the 
country  by  making  the  Danes  prry  450.000,000 
kroner"  for  Reich  'protection  '  Dti.mark 
now  owes  the  R€ich  1.500.000,000  k.roner  be- 
cause by  Nazi  hocus-p>ocu:i  the  National  Bank 
of  Denmark  must  finance  Gt'rman  imports 
with  unlimited  credit  Unemployment,  in- 
flation, famine  n.  a  country  of  plenty  are  the 
portion  of  the  Daiies  They  show  resentment 
in  many  ways  Coponh.ieen  University  re- 
tuses  to  exchantie  its  prjits?ors  with  Reich 
universities.  Threat  of  padlocking  is  un- 
availing. It  still  refuses.  On  June  5.  Den- 
mark's Constitution  Day,  a  crt,wd  at  a  soccer 


came  bombarded  German  soldiers  with  rocks 
and  bottles 

When  we  took  Greenland  into  our  keeping. 
the  Danes  expressed  their  pleasure  by  wear- 
ing httle  Statue  of  Liberty  insignia  on  their 
lapels.  When  the  Nazis  forbade  display  of 
such  ina.gnia,  the  Danes  wore  the  emblem 
under  their  lapels. 

In  Denmark,  where  In  normal  times  the 
ore  16  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  the 
newsboys  now  cry :  "Papers  Eight  ores  wcrth 
of  lies,  four  ore's  worth  of  advertisements." 
The  cry  of  the  newsboys,  the  letter  says,  sums 
up  the  Dares  opinion  of  the  censored  press. 
In  Copenhagen,  a  newsdealer  displayed  a 
textbook,  English  in  Fifty  Hours,  under  a 
poster  sajtlng;  "Learn  English  before  the 
Tommies  Arrive.'  Nazi  occupation  authori- 
ties made  htm  take  down  book  and  poster 
Next  day  the  newsUealer  displayed  a  new 
book,  German  in  Fifty  Hours,  under  a  new 
sign:  "Learn  German  before  our  friends  the 
Germans  depart." 

In  Yu^slavla,  80,000  Serbian  men  and 
women  hafve  been  hanged  or  killed  by  firing 
squads.  Most  were  members  of  th.  "Chet- 
niks,"  a  Jar-ilung  organization  of  patriotic 
Serbs,  sworn  to  die  rather  than  give  in  to 
the  Nazis  They  have  been  conducting  a 
guerrilla  warfare  against  their  Nazi  con- 
querors. Nazis  are  constantly  being  shot, 
stabbed,  poisoned,  and  garroted.  These 
guerrilla  fighters  operate  in  groups  of  15  or 
50  They  are  well  equipped  extremely  mo- 
bile, and  hide  In  the  mounUlns  and  in  the 
woods.  The  Nazis  have  tried  to  rebuild  the 
destroyed  railway  from  Belgrade  to  Salonika, 
but  what  Is  built  during  the  day  is  destroyed 
at  night.  Despite  the  heavy  toll  of  dead,  the 
fight  for  freedom  continues  and  will 
continue 

The  Germans  have  warned  that  100  Seibs 
will  be  killed  for  every  German  or  Croat  shot 
by  the  •Chetnlks  " 

All  over  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Slovakia 
signs  appear  chalked  up  on  walls,  bridges,  and 
painted  on  rocks,  "Tuka  (Nazi  gaulelter)  is  a 
traitor;  bring  back  Benes  "  "Throw  out  the 
Hlinka  Guards  (storm  Uoopers):  Benes  is 
coming  back "  Barge  crews  and  dockmen 
prevented,  by  sabotage,  transport  of  oil 
from  Rumania  to  Germany.  Hate  of  Hitler 
has  united  at  last  all  Czechoslovakia. 

The  most  incredible  refinement  of  medie- 
val torture  have  been  employed  against  the 
people  of  Masaryk  and  Benes.  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  Ihave  had  their  teeth  broken,  their 
faces  mutilated — even  their  eyes  put  out — 
fingers  broken,  nails  torn  off  With  bestial 
sadism,  »ome  of  the  Nazis  attack  and  befoul 
Czech  women.  All  these  tortures  have  bred 
a  resentment  and  revenge  that  grows  dally. 
No  terron:  can  Lntlmldate  these  peoples. 

Small  wonder  the  Nazi  army  of  occupation 
is  over  2$0,000,  with  legions  of  Gestapo  agents. 
The  inhabitants  of  Louvaln.  In  Belgium, 
have  oeen-  ordered  to  examine  their  house 
fronts  every  morning  and  to  wash  off  all 
Inscriptions  Insulting  to  the  Germans  paint- 
ed or  ctialked  on  them  during  the  night. 

At  Roulers  (West  Flanders)  the  Germans 
are  still  offering  rewards  of  1.000  marks  each 
for  information  regarding  sabotage  and  the 
distribution  of  illegal  pamphlets.  As  this 
shows  them  to  be  unable  to  discover  the 
channels  of  distribution,  the  distributors  aie 
becoming  bolder  and  more  pamphlets  than 
ever  before  are  circulating. 

At  Mfellnes  acts  of  sabotage  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  anti-German  pamphlets  have 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  former  Min- 
ister Bouchery  and  former  Municipal  Coun- 
cilor Vtn  Kesbeech  have  been  arrested  as 
hostages  A  number  of  priests  have  also 
been  afrested  for  helping  in  the  systematic 
distribtltion  of  La  Libre  Belgique  (paper  ol 
Belgiund  freedom)  . 

And  uhat  of  France?  In  Lille.  100  truck- 
loads    Of    ammunition    and    machines    were 


ready  to  be  sent  to  Germany.    They  blew  up. 
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Unable  to  discover  the  saboteurs,  the  Ger- 
mf.n   authorities   decided    to   punish   workers 
by  imposing  a  large  cut  in  wages     A  general 
strike  ensued,  and  the  Germans  were  forced 
to  give  In.     At  Charlies  the  telephone  lines 
to  the  German-controiled  alrdrom»  were  cut. 
For  this  a   15-year-old  bey,   who  refused   to 
give  the  names  of  his  coworkers,  received  a 
sentence  of  death     There  was  a  huge  demon- 
stration  of   protest,  particularly   by   woii^en. 
The  local  gauleiter.  in  fear  of  personal  vio- 
lence, was  compelled   to   withdraw   the  sen- 
tence  of    death.     The    town    of    Nantes   was 
fined    5    times,    nearly    a    total    of    9.000.000 
francs,   to   pay   for    destruction   of   railroads, 
telephone    lines,    and    factories.      The    Nazis 
offered  huge  reward?,  for  the  appr-=hensun  uf 
the  wreckers.     The  solidarity  of  the  resent- 
ment against  the  Nazis  was  so  great  thai   not 
a  single  workman  was  caught.     Not  far  from 
Marseilles   200   railway   cars  were   filled   with 
ammunition    for   Germany      The    cars    were 
suddenly  blown  up     This  act  of  destruction 
was  so  systematically  prepared  that  the  Ger- 
man and  French  authorities  were  unable  to 
point    a    finger   of    responsibility    at    anyone. 
There  have    been,  up  to  date,  over   100  cases 
Of  reported  railroad  sabotage     The  warnings 
of  Marshal  Petaln  and  Admiral  Durlan  are 
unavailing      There  are  all  manner  and  kind 
of  riots  in  Paris,  despite  the  stern  warnings  of 
Heinruh  von  Stuelpnugel.  the  Reichfuehrer's 
military  commander  in  France      In  fact,  the 
Nazis  have  turned  Paris  into  an  armed  camp, 
with    20,000    bochei.    patrolling    Us    streets. 
Scores  of  night  terrorists'  courts  have  been  set 
up  to  punish  the  bra*  t  French  rioters     There 
is  a  veritable  spread  of  arson  in  both  occu- 
pied and  unoccupied  zones  of  France  directed 
against  arms  plants  and  war  Industries  under 
German  control     My>tery  fires  have  destroyed 
the   Graff    factories   at   'Versailles   and   other 
Nazi-controlled    plants   in    Lyons   and   many 
other  places.    Underground  cells  to  create  un- 
rest and  insurrection  are  springing  up  all  over 
France.     When  R    .\    F.  bombers  appear  over 
parts  of  northern  France,  villagers  crowd  the 
streets  and  hajl  Britlst  aviators     Photographs 
of   General    De   Gaulle,    leader  of    the   Free 
French    movement,    appear   everywhere      His 
pictures,  cut  from  the  newspapers  that  have 
the  temerity  to  print  them,  are  framed  and 
venerated  by  scores  of  thousands. 

Sjmetimes  the  population  of  entire  vil- 
lages gather  nightly  in  five  or  six  houses  that 
have  receivers  with  strong  enough  reception 
to  hear  the  B  B  C  short-wave  broadcast. 
Threats  of  dire  punishmer-  are  unavallirg 
The  two  great  heroes  of  France  today  are 
General  De  Gaulle  and  President  Roosevelt. 
On  Armistice  Day,  last,  the  French  were  pro- 
hibited from  covering  war  memouals  with 
the  tri-color  Instead  they  managed  to  secure 
red.  white,  and  blue  flowers  and,  despite  the 
ban.  the  cemeteries  and  monuments  were 
filled  with  flowers  of  these  three  shades  The 
heavy  German  propaganda  is  no  match  for 
French  wit.  Its  lies  are  no  longer  believed, 
and  mostly  laughed  at.  In  France  the  people 
read  nothing  but  Swiss  papers  They  c'.ub 
together  to  buy  the  Journal  de  Geneve  or 
Gazette  de  Lausanne, 

In  Paris  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  Ger- 
man storm  trooper  with  a  piece  of  paper 
pinned  on  his  back.  "I  am  lor  De  Gaulle  "  In 
Alsace  the  young  people  will  march  and  shout 
•long  live  Enjiland  •■  In  the  city  of  Tliann 
the  hmged  cross,  the  hakenkreuze,  th  t  float- 
ed over  the  city,  was  taken  down  and  burnt d. 
All  Nazi  strategems  and  reprisals  to  find  the 
culprit  were  unavailing  In  Alsace-Lcrralne 
there  is  a  motto  in  French,  the  translation 
of  which  is  "hold  tight — try  to  stay  put— not 
to  give  place  to  those  across  the  Rhine  till 
that  later  day  when  we  shall  see  them  leave 
again,"  This  slogan  strikes  a  response  in 
almost  the  entire  population  c'  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  plagues  and  stuns  the  Nazi  forces. 
A  popular  form  of  greeting  is  the  word  elf." 
an  abbreviation  for  "es  lebe  Frankreich." 
(France  lives.) 


Films  shown  may  be  French,  but  news  reels 
are  always  German  When  Hitler  appears 
Parisians  and  Frenchmen  in  cities  Ilk-  'Vichy. 
Lyons.  Nimes.  and  Marseilles  invariably  hiss. 
When  Mussolini  appears  they  laugh  At  a 
cinema  In  Paris  one  night  these  nianifesta- 
tlons  of  ridicule  and  hate  became  so  gieat 
that  the  local  German  kommandantur  or- 
dered the  lights  turned  on.  He  then  mounted 
the  stage  and  said  that  the  news  reel  would 
be  repeated  and  at  the  slightest  disorder  one 
Frinchman  would  be  taken  from  each  row 
and  he  would — disappear  The  lights  were 
lowered,  the  film  was  rerun.  When  the 
theater  was  again  lighted  no  Frenchman  was 
to  be  seen.    They  had  all  left 

Paul  Collette.  who  shot  at  Pierre  Laval  and 
Marcel  Dent.  Quislings  of  France,  has  now 
become  a  hero,  like  Pastor  NiemOller  in  Ger- 
many. 

This  shooting  symbolizes  a  new  French 
Renaissance  agilnst  brute  Nazi  force 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  con- 
signed to  the  dog  house,  has  courageously 
emerged  and  defied  Petaln  and  Laval  Over 
100  members  under  former  Premier  Hernot 
have  met  in  rump  session  and  denounced 
Vichy  "collaboration." 

In  Paris  all  sorts  of  Jokes  are  played  on  the 
Boches.  Stickers  are  fastened  to  them,  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  corporeal  affluence. 
On  these  stickers  is  a  notation.  "Pig  for 
sale — without  fcx)d  tickets"  All  over  France 
posters  by  Goebbels  agaln.st  England  are  reg- 
ularly torn  down.  Despite  arrests  and 
threats  of  execution,  the  destruction  con- 
tinues. 

Letters  smxiggled  out  of  France  tell  of 
rifles  and  cartridges  and  other  .instruments 
of  war  being  stored  in  scores  of  towns  and 
villages — for  the  eventful  day 

In  a  town  students  pcstt-d  signs  with  the 
following  inscription;  "Greece  is  hot;  maca- 
roni is  cooked;  long  live  General  De  Gaulle  " 
In  reprisal  the  town  was  condemned  to  40 
days  without  meat  Anti-Nazi  demonstra- 
tions followed  The  posters  appeared  in 
greater  profusion  Additional  punishments 
were  unavailing  Wherever  possible  the  cross 
of  Lorraine  takes  the  place  of  the  crocked 
cross  of  the  Nazis  Near  St.  Malo  shopkeep- 
ers were  ordered  to  display  the  picture  of 
Admiral  Eterlan  surrounded  by  French  colors. 
One  shopkeeper  did  so,  but  under  the  picture 
he  placed  a  card  marked  "Sold  " 

The  ma^s  anests  and  executions  in  France 
call  to  mind  the  terrible  scenes  from  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871  and  the  reign  of  terror  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  The  new  reign  of 
terror  speaks  volumes  for  the  unrest  and 
native  resistance  against  Hitler  throughout 
France  The  very  word  "collaboraticn"  is 
now  anathema  Blaming  al!  the  sabotage 
upon  the  Jews  ani  or  Communists  "won't 
wa.sh  "  That  triclt  does  not  work  any  more. 
Hitler  has  slaim  too  many  Banquos,  whose 
ghosts  now  arisf'  to  plague  him 

The  R  A  F  pounds  German  and  Italian 
military  objectives  throughout  Greece.  Yet 
no  air-raid  alarms  are  r  ::undeo  Atked  for  a 
reason,  a  German  officer  said  frankly:  "Sound 
the  sirens?  Why.  we'd  have  all  Athens  on 
the  rooftops  whooping  and  yelling  and  waving 
handkerchiefs  ♦'  the  British  airmen  "  Little 
Greek  lads  follow  the  Itall"n  Bersaglieri  and 
beg  them  'or  feathers  from  their  hats.  Usu- 
ally crowds  of  their  elders  urge  the  lads  to 
pester  the  Italians  to  "pluck  their  feathers." 
There  are  thousands  cf  Greek  snipers  or 
"swamp  foxes."  not  umlke  those  commanded 
by  Francis  Marion  r^uring  our  Revolutionary 
W'ar  "Swamp  foxes"  acquired  their  name, 
ycu  may  remember,  by  he*r  habit  of  hiding 
m  swamps  and  suddenly  striking  out  to 
harass  enemy  troops  and  supplies.  These  pa- 
triotic Greek  guerillas  snoop  out  of  wooded 
river  banks  i  nd  caverns  and  make  life  miser- 
able for  the  I  allans. 

The  Intense  spirit  of  resistance  Is  typified 
by  the  Greek  soldier  who  tore  down  the  Nazi 
flag  from  atop  the  Acropolis  and  hoisted  in 


Hi.  place  the  Greek  licht  blue  and  white  h:in- 
ner.  When  ordered  by  the  German  c  m- 
mander  to  tear  down  the  Greek  flag  he  t'.>ok 
It  down  gently,  wrapped  it  around  his  bjdy, 
and  leap>ed  to  death  on  the  rocks  far  below. 
Frequently  the  Greeks  show  their  hatred  of 
the  German  by  risking  their  llve(F  by  smearing 
with  mud  and  mire  the  swastika  hung  en 
the  Acropolis 

The  most  tortured  nation  is  Poland  where 
many  thousands  have  been  machine-gunned 
and  "gassed— murdered  for  what  the  Nazis  call 
eugenics — the  Poles  being  a  lowly,  inferior 
race,  according  to  the  Na-'.is.  Mass  exicu- 
tlons  have  claimed  more  lives  than  did  the 
Polish-German  War.  The  thirst  for  revenge 
is  thus  most  ravishing  and  insatiable.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  German  obituary  notices  in  the 
newspaper  are  of  the  Gestapo  and  Nazi  occu- 
pational officers — dark  work  with  knife  and 
gun.  More  than  2.000  clandestine  groups  have 
organized  to  carry  on  ceasele.ss  opposition  to 
the  Nazi  war  machine  So  vigcrous  is  anti- 
swastika  sabotage  that  Hitler  must  keep  37 
divisions,  or  555.000  Boches    In  Poland 

The  •"V"  campaign  started  by  the  British 
made  Us  appearance  first  in  Franc*,  where 
Frenchmen  chalked  the  "V"  everywhere  lor 
final  viotoire,  much  to  the  chagrin  and  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Nazis.  The  idea  soon  spread 
like  wildfire  across  all  frontiers.  It  has  be- 
come the  tocsin  for  British  victory. 

In  Prague  the  "V  "  appears  on  walls,  in 
movies,  on  streetcars,  busses,  and  trains  The 
•Victory  slogan  repeatedly  meets  the  eye  in 
Cracow,  Warsaw,  Copenhagen.  Antwerp. 
Vichy  Oslo.  A-.hens.  Belgrade — in  short, 
everywhere  Nazi  troops  are  found 

The  Morse  Code  for  "V  is  three  dots  and 
one   dash.     The   opening   bar  of   Beethoven's 
fifth   symphony    Is   a   series   of    three   short 
notes  followed  by  one  long  not«.  correspond- 
ing m  rhythm  with  the  Morse  "V— three  dots 
and  one  dash      Thus  the  oppressed  of  Europe 
soon  learned  to  play.  sing,  or  whistle  and  tap 
on  counters  and  glasses  the  new  famous  "V  '• 
Propaganda  Minister  Dr    Joseph  Goebbels. 
irked    bv   the   devastating   effect   of   the   •'V 
nerve  war  claimed  the    "V  "  idea  as  his  own. 
He  clumsily  spread  a  counterfeit  propaganda 
and  proclaimed  "V"  meant  'viktoria"  or  Gor- 
man   victory      He   was   laug'iefl    at      He    dis- 
mally   failed      The     "V    is    painted     chalked, 
splashed,  printed,  played,  sung,  whistled,  and 
tapped    with    increasing    profusion    f.nd    in- 
tensity.    By  July  21  last  there  were  over  6  200 
"V"  prosecutions  by  the  Nazis  in  Paris  alone. 
"V"  in  Prance  has  become  a  great  counter- 
offensive  against  "collaboration"  with  Hitler. 
"V"  may,  we  hope,  become  a  handwriting  on 
the  waif,  as  at  Belshazzar's  feast 

The  British  Library  of  Infoimaiiun,  in  Us 
bulletin  dated  Auga^t  6  last,  says: 

'According   tc   a    report   received   in   Basle 
from   Germany  on  July   21.  a  Nazi   training 
plane  which  crashed  into  a  village  In  south 
Germany  recently,  killing  pilot  and  student, 
and  injuring  several  villagers,  was  fouid   to 
have  the  letter  'V.'  democratic  victory  sym- 
bol, painted  In  red  on  the  engine  casing     The 
accident   was  said   to  be  only  one  of    many 
mishaps     to     training     planes     which     have 
brought  death  to  more  than  200  pilots  and 
student  fliers  within  the  past  8  months     The 
Nazi  authorities  were  said  to  have  laid  this 
long  list  of  ace  dents  to  sabotjage  in  factories 
in  occupied  France  which  are  making  pl.ina 
parts  fcr  the  Re-ch.     Three  of  the  French  fac- 
tories. Hispano.  Gnome-Rh6ne  and  Salmso-n, 
which  were  rec<;ntly  reequ  pped  by  the  Ger- 
mans  and   put   into   commiselon   are   under 
Gestapo  scrutiny  for  sabotage.     To  date  how- 
ever, the  Nazis  have  failed  to  track  down  the 
saboteurs  and  tlie  accidents  to  training  planes 
continue      The    Oslo    correspinndeni    of    the 
Neue    Ziircher    Zeltung    reports    'practically 
everybody'    wore    the    'V    sign    during    the 
week-end.     The  Bremen  radio  admitted  that 
during   the   last   few   days  newspapers,  flags, 
railway  carriages,   motor   cars,   and   walls,   al- 
most everywhere  in  Europe,  have  carried  th« 
letter  'V'." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  "V"  nen-e  war  1?  not  unlike  the  slogans 
and  catch  phra-<es  used  in  many  war?  We 
are  remn)d.-d  of  Liberty,  equality  and  fra- 
ternity '  which  ushf-red  In  the  French  Revciu- 
tion  Dunne  nur  Revolutionary  War  we  used 
"Taxntior.  wi'hnut  representatit  n  Is  tyr- 
Biir.v  We  digitated  the  Barfcary  pirat^ps  with 
"M;l]:cn~   Tor  deft^nse,  but   not   one  cent  for 

tribu'i- 

OtluT*  wer.  "R  -inber  the  Alamo"  dxiring 
r\jr  War  with  Mtxlco.  ■•Remember  the  Maine  ' 
durini?  the  Spanish-American  War.  "Over  the 
top  ai.d  la'ayette  we  are  here"  during  the 
flr-t  World  War 

Bi-m.irck  whrm  Hitler  emulate*,  frequently 
Ir.Jtleatfd  ir.surreof.cr.  agam^it  his  "blood  and 
Iron     rule 

Hl«  to.  ps  l.ke  Nazi  troops  in  Greece,  in 
Holland  .:'.  Norway  were  fired  upon  from 
rtxJs  Thoiw'  who  could  net  get  arms  as- 
saulted the  k"^yal  'rcK  p-  with  whatever  they 
ccu'd  lay  tht  ir  hands  en  Tile?  were  torn  off 
houses  and  t  avir.g  stones  were  carried  to  the 
rcc's  m  ba-k-r-ts  later  to  be  hurled  ai  the  Ger- 
man •TTrcper';  Sc  it  is  today  History  repeats 
lts<=lf 

N.^ycUon.  like  Caesar  and  Alexander  Delore 
h:m  wl>«  well  aw.-.re  of  the  resistance,  active 
ant:  pa'-:ve  of  the  people  he  conquered  He 
Tecoi:z^.'.7e-(i  the  force  of  sabotage  when  be  said. 
••Bayonets  are  effective  weaptjns,  but  they  are 
ro"  >c  scc^  to  'It  on  "  In  fact,  sabotape  is  a 
»:rd  '-f  French  origin  Sabot  means  woodon 
shioe  m  French  Frenchmen,  arising  m  wrath 
end  rebe'.l.cn,  ofren  threw  their  sabots  into 
ir.Bchmt  ry  to  wreck  it — hence  the  word 
"sabotage."  to  resist   by  destroying 

The  predecessor  dictator  of  Hitler,  Kai-er 
Wilhelm  II  feared  an  untimely  end  by  a-^-as- 
smation.  just  as  Hitler  does  today  He.  too, 
rviled  with  mf-rciless  rit'or  He  Incurr-d  the 
everlasting  h  I'rpd  of  h',s  victims  He  pro- 
claimed, e  c  all  Social  Demccrats  enemies  of 
his  rmpiri  and  ordered  his  young  recruits  as- 
sembled at  Pit.'dam.  if  necessary,  to  shoot 
down  in  the  ?T«ets  said  Social  Democrats 
even  If  they  were  "your  relatives,  brother,  and 
even  par^nt,^  .  .  »  you  must  obey  my 
orders  without  a  murmtir  " 

How  like  Hitler  speaking  Neither  he,  nor 
the  HiAlienzollerns  before  him.  successfully 
St. fled  revolt  against  their  tyranny  Already 
In  the  Reich  there  are  portents  of  revolt. 

All  IS  not  quiet  and  well  there.  There  is 
great  discontent 

There  is  much  complaining  and  unrest 
■within  the  German  Army  itself,  reports  re- 
turning traveler  from  Germany  The  Ger- 
man people,  rationed  almost  to  nakedness 
and  starvation,  surfeited  with  endless  propa- 
ganda, tired  of  "helling"  and  kowtowing  to 
officers,  weary  of  enforced  listening  over  the 
radio  for  hours  at  end  to  military  bands 
and  speeches  about  lebensraum  (living 
space)  and  about  macht  und  eide  cpo'^er 
and  earth),  heartsick  over  the  daily  train- 
loads  of  wounded  streaming  in  the  cities 
from  the  Ruseo-German  front — they  are  be- 
coming   disillusioned    and    suspicious. 

The  Atlantic  charter  of  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt,  the  insistent  R.  A,  F  bombings 
have  given  them  somelhmg  to  ponder  over. 
The  future  does  not  look  so  rosy.  They  have 
grown  to  disbelieve  most  of  the  communiques 
of  that  runt.  Goebbels,  and  of  even  the  Ger- 
man high  command 

They  were  not  impressed  with  the  show 
that  Hitler  and  Mii&solini  put  on  at  the 
Russian  front  They  realized  it  was  a  weak 
Imitation  of  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  meeting 
at  sea  It  was  "ersatz. •'  like  their  coffee 
The  Germans  have  the  Jitters. 

Seditious  leaflets  thrown  on  the  pavement 
or  stuck  on  house  fronts,  have  lately  made 
their  appearance  in  Berlin  They  are  gen- 
erally in  doggerel  rhyme  One  of  the  most 
popular  runs : 

"Wu-  woUen  Keinen  Krleg  (we  want  no 
war) . 

••Wir  wollen  Keinen  Sieg  (we  want  no 
victory) . 


"Wir  wollen  Keine  Eicho  (we  want  no 
honors) 

"Wir  wollen  Hitler's  Leiche  (we  want  Hit- 
lers corpse)  " 

Gauleiter  Mutschmann.  of  Saxcny  to  put 
a  good  face  on  the  tobacco  shortage  prior 
to  the  supply  brought  in  and  stolen  from  the 
Balkans,  had  placards  pos'ed  up:  "A  good 
German  does  net  smoke  in  public  "  The  next 
morning  the  text  had  received  an  additional 
sentence  It  said,  ■"  A  good  German  does  not 
fly  to  Scotland  " 

Hitler  annihilates  daily  hundreds  of  those 
who  refu.'^'  to  bear  his  yoke  Yet  for  every 
one  he  shoots  scores  of  oth'^rs  take  the  place 
cf  the  m^artyred  ones  in  plowing  not  and 
revenge  against  him 

The  behavior  of  the  opjiressed  is  no  dif- 
ferent today  against  Hitlor  and  Mussolini 
than  it  was  against  Frederick  the  Great,  Han- 
nibal. Xerxes!  Augustus,  and  Caesar  Then 
as  now  p.rson.  assassination  riots,  strikes,  and 
mstirrection  were  and  are  the  mc^-t  effective 
weapons 

The  rule  of  force  of  dictators  always  en- 
genders a  reaction  of  sublued  fires  of  hate 
with  embers  always  ready  at  opportune  time 
to  le.'p  to  flame. 
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many  of  them  that  this  would  be  a  good  time 
to  sink  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  a 
farm  wl.hin  2  or  3  hours'  driving  distance. 
Supf)osiag  the  war  boom  lasts  3  years,  with 
shipyards  find  factories  giving  regular  em- 
ployment 

In  that  time  a  man  could  earn  enough 
money  to  boiy  a  small  farm  outright  In  this 
period  he  could  visit  It  regularly  by  auto- 
mobile to  ready  it  and  keep  it  from  falling 
Into  irreparable  disuse 

At  the  end  of  the  boom  he  would  not  be 
absolutely  helpless  If  a  violent  depression 
strikes. 

He  WJUlC  not  see  his  savings  go  for  living 
purposes  and  fihally  have  to  go  on  relief. 

He  would  have  his  house  and  this  piece 
of  land  on  which  he  could  live  nicely,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  labor,  and  in  addition 
he  would  be  drawing  from  our  historic  soil 
the  spirit  of  independence  which  Is  the  mark 
of  a  free  American. 

The  small  towns  throughout  the  country- 
side would  benefit,  fcr  hundreds  of  their  un- 
used farn^B  would  go  back  on  the  tax  lists 
and  new  ilood  would  enter  their  communi- 
ties. I 

The  clt]>  workers  should  benefit  In  health, 
Just  as  the  rich  men  do  when  they  retire  to 
their  estates  and  country  acres.  The  buffer 
to  widespfead  financial  panic  should  be  tre- 
mendous. The  mills  and  factories  could  close 
right  an(J  left,  but  the  provident  worker 
would  not}  have  to  worry. 

Governincnt  agencies  do  not  provide  any 
system  so  that  a  thrifty  city  man  or  indus- 
trial worker  can  strike  out  now  into  the  coun- 
try and  buy  himself  a  home  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  find  assigns  forever. 

Banks  are  reluctant  to  adopt  any  system  to 
encourage  this  sort  of  buying.  Some  Gov- 
ernment agency  should  be  set  up  immediately 
to  make  the  back-to-the-land  movement  a 
simple  and  speedy  affair,  and  this  is  the  time 
to  do  it. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
therein  a  very  constructive  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Boston  Po.^t.  entitled 
•'Farms  for  City  Men, '  ■which  is  woithy 
of  profound  consideration,  and  of  legis- 
lative action: 
[From  the  Boston  Post  of  September  22    1941  ] 

FARMS   FOR    CITY    MEN 

A  peculiar  set  of  modern  circumstances  con- 
spire today  to  make  a  eenume  back-to-' h- 
land  movement  opportune 

But.  things  being  what  they  are.  li'tle  is 
being  done  about  the  movement  by  local. 
State,  or  Governmen*^  asjencies 

Our  Federal  Government  has  procla-.med  it 
desirable  that  the  movement  be  stiminaud. 
America  was  a  better  balanced  ca.untry  when 
most  cf  its  population  was  on  the  land 

Financial  storms  are  weath«-red  better  on 
sm.all  farms  than  elsewhere  The  man  who 
can  raise  his  own  provender,  or  a  large  part  rt 
It.  not  only  does  not  need  to  worry  so  mu 
rbout  depressions  but  ne  actually  dc 
worry. 

The  large  farms,  which  are  almost  like  in- 
dustries in  themselves,  are  hit  by  depressions 
like  any  other  large  industries  They  are 
troubled  with  labor  and  mortgage  and  loan 
Involvements  But  the  little  farms  -u^  h  ~ 
we  commonly  have  m  New  England  an  ti.o 
greatest  buffers  against  money  troubles  and 
governmental  idiocies  e-.-er  cor.ceived 

New  England  is  a  sec'aon  where  large  ci'.'.ts 
are  not  far  by  rail  or  automobile  from  tht  deep 
countryside.  Many  of  our  city  people  h^tve 
come  to  the  cities  from  New  Er.glnnd  f.^rnis 

Therefore,  with  a  war  boom  on  aiid  re,-  iy 
cash  gradually  getting  Into  the  hands  of 
urban    dwellers,    the    thought    has    ccme    to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  1  or    . 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUML.PY 

I  OF    VEKMONT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  22.  1941 


Mr  PLUMLEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr  DirksenI  needs 
no  defender  or  interpreter.  He  is  per- 
fectly competent  to  take  caie  of  himself, 
and  an5iDody  who  tries  to  tell  us  what  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  means  by  what 
he  says  might  save  a  lot  of  time  by  stat- 
ing that  Mr,  Dirksen  says  just  what  he 
means.  If  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  can  competently  speak  more 
fluently,  eloquently,  or  effectively.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  him. 

You  had  better  read  his  speech  if  you 
did  not  hear  it. 

NO    DEIDSIONS 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DirksenI  almost  100  percent. 
I  labor  und-  r  no  delusions  in  undertaking 
tr  go  a  bit  further  than  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  went,  for  there  are  those 
who  are  so  convinced  that  no  good  what- 
ever can  come  out  of  the  White  House  or 
from  Mr.  WiUkie  that  it  is  really  no  use 
to  try  to  convince  them  otherwse  or  to 
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tell  them  ihat  the  time  has  come  for  them 
either  to  cut  bait  or  to  fish. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  C.'^pper.  of 
Kansas,  has  about  tlie  right  idea  as  to 
what  he  and  all  of  u.s  sliouH  do  when  he 
says : 

By  taking  the  action  he  told  us  about,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  ordered  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  clear  the  seas  of  all  German  and 
Italian  war  vessels  they  can  hnd.  ,' 

Whether,  under  our  Constitution  and  tra- 
ditions and  way  of  life,  the  President  should 
have  consulted  with  and  advised  the  Congress 
before  taking  this  fateful  step  was  the  Presi- 
dent's to  decide  He  decided  not  to  do  so. 
He  cast  the  die  himself.  For  weal  or  woe,  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
State*  are  Involved  to  whatever  extent  Presi- 
d  it  Roosevelt  has  gone  to  Implement  his 
policy  of  national  defense 

My  own  position  Is  simply  this: 

For  myself,  I  will  support  the  national-de- 
fense program,  as  I  have  been  doing  The 
United  States  must  be  kept  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  nation  at  all  costs.  The 
President  having  acted,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  and  will  support  that  action. 
There  is  no  other  course  of  action  open  to  us. 

NOW   FOR   A   SHOW -DOWN 

There  must  be  a  show-down.  We  have 
a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  those 
directing  the  policies  of  the  parties  are 
going  to  continue  to  permit  disunity, 
lack  of  harmony,  and  demoralization  of 
defense  by  the  extension  of  a  political, 
partisan  feud  which  results  in  inability 
to  unite  all  factions  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Is  the  defense  program  to  be  "damned 
with  faint  praise,"  stalled,  defeated, 
abandoned  because  of  the  lukewarm  at- 
titude of  the  leadership,  or  are  we  going 
to  get  behind  the  one  and  only  foreign 
pobcy  and  program,  for  there  can  be  but 
one.  which  shall  insure  our  adequate  de- 
fense? 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  the  President 
assumes  a  tremendous  responsibility.  He 
has  discharged  it  efficiently,  in  the  main, 
despite  the  attempts  of  many  to  destroy 
popular  confidence  in  him  and  in  the  for- 
eign-policy picgram.  These  people  have 
contributed  no  little  to  the  situations  of 
which  they  complain.  They  have  con- 
fused and  frightened  the  people,  dis- 
turbed the  morale  of  the  men  in  th  Army 
and  Navy,  and  encouraged  our  enemies  to 
believe  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  unity  of  policy  in  a  democracy. 

TOO  BAD  BUT  TOO  TRtTE 

It  is  time  to  ask  these  people,  as  Walter 
Lippmann  suggested — 

Whether  they  are  In  fa  t  In  favor  of  arming 
the  United  States,  and.  if  they  are,  what  effort 
they  have  ever  made  in  these  past  3  critical 
years  to  see  to  it  that  the  United  States  had 
a  great  navy,  a  large  air  force,  and  an  ade- 
quate army 

Mr  Lippmar.n  poes  on  to  say: 

They  go  about  saying  that  they  favor  na- 
tional defense,  but  •«,heu.  for  example,  did  Mr 
Hoover  or  Mr  Whexleb  advocate  in  advance 
any  important  defense  measure,  or  u^e  his 
Influence  to  get  one  enacted?  Have  they  not 
been  either  omlno  s-ly  silent  or  openly  op- 
posed, while  others,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  were  struggling  to  plan,  enact,  and 
administer  the  defense  program? 

It  wiU  then  l>e  in  order  to  ask  them 
whether,  in  cppt>siiig  effective  support  of 
Britain  and  China,  after  f. tiling  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  arming  cf  the  United 
States,    th' y    will,    if    Britain    and   China    fall. 


continue  to  give  even  nominal  support  to  the 
arming  of  the  United  States  If,  with  the 
Axis  and  Japan  held  at  bay  by  the  heroic 
resistance  of  the  British  and  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians,  they  give  no  positive  support  to 
the  American  defense  program,  what  will  they 
advise  the  country  to  do  if  they  succeed  in 
paralyzing  Its  support  to  Britain,  China,  and 
Russia,  and  if  they  compel  it  to  stand  alone 
against  a  victorious  alliance  of  Germany  and 
Japan? 

Will  they,  if  they  manage  to  get  America 
entirely  isolated  and  encircled,  advise  us  to 
continue  arming  for  defense,  or  will  they  then 
advise  us  to  reduce  the  appropriations,  repeal 
conscription,  demobilize,  and  disarm?  If.  as 
they  now  profess,  they  favor  an  impregnable 
defense,  what  will  they  do  If  the  totalitarian 
victors  demand  that  we  disarm  or  prepare  to 
fight?  For,  surely,  they  cannot  be  so  Infantile 
as  to  imagine  that  if  Germany  and  Japan  con- 
quer all  opposition  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
victors  will  then  sit  quietly  by  and  let  the 
United  States  produce  the  greatest  naval  and 
aerial  power  on  earth. 

So  when  we  come  to  the  show-down  with  the 
opposition  we  shall  need  to  know  whether, 
when  they  have  Isolated  the  United  States, 
they  Intend  to  disarm  and  surrender,  or  to 
arni  and  resist. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions that  they  will  be  asked,  and  should 
be. 

THE    AMERICAN    PEOPI.r    THINK 

Do  you  know  what  the  great  majority 
of  American  people  are  thinking  today? 
Obviously  too  few  understand  what  a  tre- 
mendous tidal  wave  of  popular  opinion 
is  in  the  making.  The  people  think,  as 
evidenced  by  what  my  friend  the  Honor- 
able W.  Arthur  Simpson  said  in  his  Pat- 
terns for  Tomorrow,  that 

To  be  an  Isolationist  is  the  easy  way  of 
life.  Of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  shed 
American  blood  All  the  sympathy  Is  on  the 
bide  of  America  first  None  of  the  little  na- 
tions of  Europe  wanted  war  but  today  they 
are  chained  to  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror. 
They  hung  separately  because  they  would  not 
hang  together. 

With  the  fall  "of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Holland,  and  the  encirclement  of  Sweden 
there  perished  the  finest  cooperative  society 
In  the  world,  the  finest  forms  of  social  secur- 
ity, the  finest  types  of  health  insurance,  and 
the  ideals  of  great  peace-loving  peoples  Fin- 
land has  no  heart  In  the  struggle  except  to 
regain  and  preserve  its  own  territories.  Ru- 
n.aiila  does  not  want  to  fight  for  Nazi  over- 
lords and  the  good  Italian  peasants  have  no 
desire  to  perish  on  the  steppes  or  in  the 
marshes  of  Russia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  wishful  thinking  of  really  sincere  men 
and  women  and  the  skillful  maneuvering  of 
politicians  who  are  afraid,  to  lace  facts  or 
fear  loss  cf  votes  have  little  validity  in  the 
face  of  grim  realities  which  must  be  facid 
without  soft  concealment  Liberty  Is  fight- 
ing for  Its  life 

The  people  know  we  are  at  war  even  if 
there  are  those  who  still  think  Hitler's 
intentions  to  embrace  this  hemispheie 
are  honorable.  He  is  a  murderous  fiend 
and  a  national  rapist  without  any  good 
intention.s  We  should  do  nothms  to  aid 
him  in  the  slightest  degre.  to  aicrn;;  :u=h 
his  purpose  to  rarape  the  woild 

WORLD    FtRI    or     W^R 

Huwivir.  thf  fact  that  ilie  N^uild  f^ie 
of  war  wa,^  stn  by  an  lnctndlarl.^t.  a  wai- 
mad  lunatic,  still  at  large,  s-'em.'-  to  make 
no  impression  upon  tho.^e  who.  while 
they  cry  loudly  that  if  then  h.'u:--  be 
endangered  they  will  unite  to  help  put 
out  the  blaze,  yet  do  everytlung  m  their 
powL-r  to  hindtr  ar.d  to  distract  the  fire- 


men who  a:o  ait'niptirie  to  rlicck  the 
carnage  before  it  leache.'^  u-.  Tluir  mis- 
guided attempts  to  check  the  ravaging 
flames  of  war  by  hurling  thtir  liuiorical 
bombs  of  dynamite  and  combu.^tible  hot 
air  at  the  fiiemen  and  int(i  the  fiames 
reflect  no  credit  on  them  Tluv'-e  who  in 
days  to  come  will  coldbloodedly  write  the 
history  of  these  times  will  makr  very 
plain  that  fact.  It  need.'^  no  proplipt  to 
make  such  an  indisputable  prediction. 

E^T    TliriR    wor.Ds 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  t.ilk 
about,  and  it  docs  not  take  a  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  to  make  this  picphecy. 
Some  of  the  disappointed,  jealou.'  de- 
feated cflBce  holders  or  seekers  and  s^me 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  wlio  have 
been  so  vociferously  vocal,  privately  and 
publicly,  and  who  have  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  denounce  and  to  cnticize 
the  statesmanlike  attitude  of  the  titular 
leader  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  Hon- 
orable Wendell  Willkie.  will  have  tc  eat 
their  words  eventually.  The  position  he 
has  taken  with  respect  to  supporting  the 
foreign  pohcy  of  the  President  is  im- 
pregnable. Moreover,  it  is  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people. 
That  is  a  sufficient  dcfen.se  against  such 
attacks  as  have  been  made  apain.?t  him 
on  this  floor  and  clsfwh(  re.  were  any  such 
defense  needed— wh.rh  it  is  not. 

However,  to  ipr.'M  .'-uch  attack^  might 
lead  some  to  think  that  all  of  us  are  in 
agreement  with  them      We  are  not 

That  these  people  have  a  right  to  do 
and  to  say  what  they  please,  I  grant,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  right  for  them  to 
do  it;  and  I  must  not  be  counted  as  sub- 
mitting to  their  pronouncements  because 
up  to  date  I  have  not  publicly  said  I  did 
not  go  along  with  them.  My  votes  would 
indicate  that  fa.ct,  however 

It  is  going  to  be  a  rude  awakening  that 
will  be  theirs  eventually.  You  just  can- 
not get  away  with  a  continued  attempt 
to  hamstring  defense  under  the  guise  of 
political  patriotism.  It  never  has  worked. 
The  wastebasket  of  'hp  world  is  filled 
with  the  names  and  the  sprechc.  of  these 
who  in  days  gone  have  undertaken  to 
do  it. 

I     AM     N^     MOSES 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  an:  no  Moses.  It  is 
not  up  to  me  to  lead  the  R-publican 
Party  out  of  the  wild- nv  s,-  Ni-body 
has  asked  me  to  do  it  Nivrrtheless,  I 
am  the  sole  Representative  of  the  only 
consistently  Republican  S'ate  m  the 
Union,  and  as  such  I  as!=ert  my  right  to 
be  heard. 

Recognizing  the  fad  that  there  can- 
not successfully  bo  two  foreipn  policies 
followed  by  the  United  States,  my  State 
of  Vf^rmnrt  has.  a!mo.st  unanimously, 
voted  and  voic<  d  its  determination,  by 
its  legislature  as.sembhd.  to  support  the 
foreign  policies  announced  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

This  fac  is  significant.  The  {x-ople  of 
Vermont  f.re  realists,  believing  in  free 
speech  ami  inclmeci  to  feel  that  abuse 
of  that  freedom  i.s  just  as  conducive  to 
disumty  ir.  tlic.se  days  as  would  be  any 
restriction  of  its  use.  Moreover,  they 
pay  little  ;f  any  attention  to  the  vapor- 
ings  of  that  s(lf-appOintcd.  if  not  anoint- 
ed, group  of  apostles  of  isolationism,  nor 
do  they  heed  those  who  see  fit  to  take 
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advantag'^  nf  thr  ?  tuanm  fr  vent  their 


■h'-.y  -pif*'n  nf  pet  peeves 
and  Mr.  Willkie. 


spr^'  and  vo:c" 
against  Mr  Rvsf vf-;' 

\i  p.:.:i  ST   KN'ws  I 

Up  ;n  V'.  :ni(,n'  wi-  know  that  war  is 
ccmm^'  ci.).--!  and  closer  every  day.  To 
u.>  th..s  m.an.-.  that  therf  will  be  no 
A.  E.  F.  We  ihall  need  our  manpower  , 
hut  m  order  to  dffend  ourselves.  That 
i^  the  answer. 

We  w^'re  not  born  yesterday.  We  look 
askance  at  tlie  straw  men  these  oppo- 
nents of  the  prneram  for  defense  and  to 
insure  the  freedom  of  the  .'=eas  are  settint; 
up  to  knock  down  for  their  own  personal, 
political,  and  publicity  purposes. 

We  are  not  too  much  disturbed,  yet  we 
view  with  alarm  thie  attempts  cf  these 
pe-^ple  to  play  politics  with  national 
defense.  We  disavow  utterly  and  com- 
pletely the  ritiht  cf  these  people  to  under- 
take to  brand  the  Republican  Party  as 
opponents  of  national  defense  or  cf  the 
President's  policies,  which  are  ours. 
They  are  in   the  wrong  pew. 

We  have  but  little  time  to  spend  listen- 
ing to  cr  considering  what  these  strad- 
dlers  or  "if  and  wheners"  have  to  offer. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  .>how-down  and  that  the  iheep 
should  be  separated  from  the  goats.  We 
do  not  propose  to  be  the  goats. 

We  have  a  place  where  we  think  all 
those  who  are  breeding  disunity  and  dis- 
cord ought  to  Ko.  If  they  want  to  talk, 
let  them  accept  and  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  what  they  say,  as  individuals, 
and  not  as  persons  speaking  for  or  under 
the  banner  of  the  Republican  Party. 
They  certainly  do  not  represent  the  Re- 
publicans of  this  land.  80  to  90  percent 
of  whom,  though  opposed  to  the  New 
Deal  and  its  mal-  and  mas-administration 
of  internal  affairs,  are,  nevertheless,  100 
percent  American,  for  the  Constitution 
and  for  constitutional  government,  and, 
therefore,  are  back  of  the  policies  an- 
nounced by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Congress. 

APOSTLES   OF   DISUNITY 

These  apostles  of  disunity  seem  to  get 
a  lot  cf  fun  out  of  the  fact  that,  as  they 
say.  "Vermont  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many." Let  me  tell  them,  as  Molly  does 
Fibber,  "  Tain't  funny." 

A   W.fSTE   OF  TIME 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  undertake  to 
talk  to  such  egocentrics.  although  the 
history  of  the  world  is  filled  with  stories 
that  parallel  the  experiences  of  these 
days.  There  always  have  been  and  there 
always  will  be  those  theorists,  egocen- 
trics. world-saver  pseudo-patriots  (for 
their  intentions  are  good)  who,  had  their 
efforts  been  directed  along  proper  chan- 
nels, might  have  made  a  record  for  them- 
selves than  which  none  could  be  finer  or 
better.  However,  because  of  mental 
aberrations,  for  which  they  possibly 
should  not  be  held  responsible,  they  have 
always  fought  windmills  and  furnished 
the  hot  air  with  which  to  disturb  the 
atmospheric  political  currents.  Except 
for  giving  them  credit  for  being  patriotic, 
though  crazy,  we  might  as  well  ignore 
them  as  they  have  been  ignored,  largely. 

VTRMONTXHa  ARE  REALISTS 

As  I  say,  Vermonters  are  realists.  To 
Us  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  concern 
as  to  who  got  us  into  the  war  or  how  we 


got  into  It.  We  are  in  it.  We  know  th'^t 
H:t!cr's  plan  of  world  cicrranation  in- 
volves this  continent,  for  he  has  told  us 
so.  These  are  facts.  Th-y  cannot  be 
beaten  down. 

Those  of  the  R^piiblican  Par'y  wh^^ 
have  repeatedly  talked  f:ir  but  voted 
against  national  defen.^^e.  and  who  have 
a.-.'^ured  tis  that  they  wou.d  be  for  na- 
tional defen.=e  -'.f  and  whfn,  and  so  forth 
and  so  forth."  and  who  have  been  moti- 
vated by  petty  spite  or  pet  y  peeve,  have 
bred  discontent  and  pit-verted  unity  and 
are  laying  up  wrath  agam.-t  the  day  of 
wrath  and  aeam.^t  a  day  of  reckoning 
which  is  as  sure  to  come  a  -  is  the  -un  to 
n.se    and    s^^-t.     The    people    cannot     be 

fooled  all  the  time. 

THE    F.EPUEI.IC.^NS    ■    F   THE    N.iTIO.N'    Rf.~E:,T 

The  fact  IS  that  the  Republican  Par^y. 
en  mas>e,  country-wide,  is  aeamst  this 
E'.oup.  and  is  agair.st  their  attempt  to 
brand  it — the  party — a';  opposed  to  na- 
tional dtfen.<e. 

Now.  no  Member  of  Congress  has  been 
moTf-  active  cr  mor*:"  vociferous  in  his 
denunciation  cf  the  New  Deal  policies, 
internal  and  economic,  than  have  I.  The 
recora  b^ars  ou'  ihi,-  jta'^ment.  I  !-iave 
tru'd  ineffectually  to  make  the  p-ople 
understand  where  they  were  headed  and 
which  way  they  were  going.  I  chal- 
lenge anybody  to  match  my  persistent 
opposition  to  the  administraTlon's  pol- 
ities and  Its  paternalistic  inclinations 

However,  this  is  a  different  proposition. 
We  are  at  war.  Wliat  profit  is  there 
m  trying  to  tell  the  people  we  have  been 
[  led  into  It?  They  know  bett^^r.  They 
:  have  ears  and  eyes  and  brains.  They 
I  know  the  Hitler  program  involves  all  of 
'   us,  and  them. 

Those  who  proless  to  believe  otherwise 

tKlk    to   empty    seats   or    empty    heads. 

They  do  the  Republican  Parry  at  large 

j    a  disservice  by  seeking  to  make  it  appear 

I   that  the  party  is  opposed  to  the  foreign 

I  policies  of  the  President,     They  straddle 

'   and  wiggle  and  talk  about  cormng  d^wn 

off  the  fence  if  and  when  they  can  decide 

on  which  side  to  jump  and  ^-hether  or 

not  we  are  at  war.     They  maKe  a  lot  of 

noise.     They  get  a  lot  of  publicity. 

WE   ARE  AT   WAR 

We  are  at  war. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  opposed  to  war  and  are  oppjsed  to 
an  A.  E,  P.  Why  talk  about  it?  What 
these  good  friends  of  miine  neglect  to  ap- 
preciate is  that  the  people  are  ju^t  as 
much  opposed  to  all  their  attempts  to 
play  politics.  The  people  are  c  termmed 
to  defend  themselves,  to  maintain  this 
U  rm  of  governm.ent,  to  preserve  and 
conserve  their  blood-bought  liberties. 

Every  day  these  mis^'uided  patriots 
spend  trying  to  find  some  limb  on  which 
to  hang  themselves  and  those  who  are 
supporting  the  President's  foreign  policy, 
is  just  so  much  wasted  time  on  then- 
part.  Every  day  the  war  comes  closer 
and  closer  and  knocks  the'r  theories 
galley-west.  Every  day.  what  these  peo- 
ple say  becomes  more  and  more  silly. 
inspired  as  it  evidently  is  by  their  desire 
to  talk  while  the  opportunity  for  talking 
is  good.  That  is  that,  and  that  is  the 
truth.     Forgive  me. 

The  State  of  Vermont  proposes,  and  I 
as  its  Representative  shall  undertake,  to 
support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commander  in  Chief  under  the 


Constitution.  That  is  the  only  thing  to 
do  in  order  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment, about  Which  these  people  talk  so 
much,  can  be  continued  ard  our  demo- 
cratic form  off  government  maintained. 

TIME     FOR     .A     SHOW-DOWN 

It  is  time  for  a  show-down.  It  is  high 
time  for  somebody  to  say  something  lest 
silence  be  assumed  to  be  an  assent  to  the 

remarks  of  the  rabble  rousers.  I  have 
spoken  and  have  no  wrong  ideas  as  to 
the  reaction  that  my  colleagues  will  ac- 
cord this  speech. 

•Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson." 

Do  not  get  the  wrong  idea.  Do  not  be 
mistaken,  I  am  laboring  under  no  im- 
pression that  it  is  up  to  me  to  lecture  my 
fellow  Membeis,  nor  am  I  trying  to  spank 
anybody  or  to  force  my  conclusions  on 
anybody  Far  be  it  from  me  to  under- 
take to  do  th^t. 

I  am  only  asserting  my  constitutional 
right  to  say  What  I  believe. 

But  do  not  fool  yourselves.  I  am  not 
talking  for  the  fun  of  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  make  this  speech. 
And,  believe  it  or  not.  I  deliberated  for  a 
long  time  belore  reaching  that  conclu- 
sion. Then,  before  deciding  to  stick  my 
neck  out,  I  ilad  access  to  a  very  careful 
survey  of  the  country  and  a  more  careful 
study  of  the  political  situation.  Nation- 
wide, in  ord^r  to  get  the  picture  as  the 
people  sec  it. 

I  have  told  the  story  in  my  own  words, 
but  I  am  assulning  to  speak  for  uncounted 
millions  of  rpal  Republicans  and  Amfr- 
icans  who  do  not  propose  to  do  otherwise 
than  tp  defend  themselves,  maintain  con- 
stitutional government — and  that  now — 
and  who  are  determined  that  the  good 
name  and  wonderful  record  of  the  Re]:ub- 
lican  Party  shall  not  be  impugned  by  the 
has-beens  or  would-be's  who  presume  or 
assume,  unwfirrantedly,  to  speak  as  lead- 
ers, for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  They  do  not  speak  for  me, 
or  them,  or  It. 

I  am  making  thig  speech  on  my  own 
responsibility,  but  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  high  time  somebody  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  let  the  world  know  that  we 
could,  and  cfin,  and  will,  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  as  of  today  and  as  here- 
tofore, rise  above  partisanship  and  preju- 
dice and  vigorously  contribute  to  that 
unity  without  which  we  as  a  democracy 
are  sunk  with  lost  Atlantic. 


Address  bv  the  Postmaster  General 
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RADIO      ADDBESS      OF      HON       FRANK      C 
VV.ALKFR    AT    ANNUAL   CONVENTION    OF 
NATIt   .\AL      AfiSOCIATION      OF      POST- 
MASTERS 1  . 


Mr  M'  KEI.LAR.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  c  n-^-nt  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  address  deliv- 
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ered  by  the  Honorable  Frank  C  W.i,kvr. 
Postmaster  General,  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Asscciation  of 
Postmasters  held  at  Boston,  Mass  .  on 
September  18.  last.  It  is  a  very  learned 
discourse,  and  I  think  al!  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  it. 

There  being  no  objfctwn.  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  pi'.nud  in  the  Record, 

as  follow.^ 

It  is  pocd  to  be  la  B^stcu  ihLi  eveiiing  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Ponmasters  assembled  here  lor 
their  annual  nationHl  ccnx-entlon. 

It  IS  particularly  appropriate  that  the  post- 
masters are  met  Ir.  E:.s:cn  lor  perhaps  no 
other  commumty  tn  the  United  Stateb  is  so 
Steeped  In  postal  tnulltlon. 

It  was  here  in  BtJSton  tliat  the  first  post 
office  in  America  w£s  established  away  back 
in  1639,  when  the  Mas'^achu-setts  General 
Court  designated  the  house  of  Richard  Pnir- 
banKs  "as  the  place  appolt.ted  for  all  letters 
which  are  brought  from  beyond  the  seas,  or 
which  are  to  l)e  sent  thither." 

Years  later,  when  a  colonial  postal  system 
was  la.d  out  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
tliere  was  Inaugtuated  a  post  route  service 
by  couriers  en  horse'jack  between  Boston  and 
New  York  ThK-  famous  old  pi  st  route,  today 
knwn  as  the  Boston  Post  Road,  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  overland  mnil  service  in  this 
country 

Here  In  Boston,  :it  what  is  now  17  Milk 
Stre<'t.  was  born  Be:ijarain  Pranklm.  later  to 
become  first  PcsimaEicr  General  under  the 
Continental  Coneress;  and  a  native  of  Bci- 
ton,  Samuel  O.s^-cod  was  seli  cied  as  the  first 
Postmaster  General  under  the  Constitution 

In  those  days  the  impottant  lunction  ol  ihe 
Postal  EetPbi-shment  was  the  carrying  ol  the 
mail,  t)ut  binoe  that  time  other  functions  have 
been  given  to  us.  ftncticns  wbich  the  puolic 
expects  to  s«e  conducted  a'  cxp.Hlitiously,  effi- 
ciently, and  economically  as  modern-day  in- 
vention, operating  procedure,  and  organiza- 
tion will  allow  and  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  the  P<  sUtl  Service 

But  tliP  cxccutici,  of  our  present  functions 
Is  not  a  simple  mAti^r  because  lor  each  of  the 
many  service*  we  perform  lor  the  public  there 
are  thousands  of  technical  and  cumplicated 
problems  which  must  be  solved  These  prob- 
lems, both  in  the  field  and  in  the  Dejaart- 
ment  are  becom.nr  of  increasing  complexity 
because  of  tnoderr  business  and  social  life 
and  the  demands  cf  the  public  lor  speed. 

There  arc  few  houfceholds  in  the  country, 
and  certainly  u<-<  business  which  do  not  in 
some  degree  depend  upon  the  Postal  Bervicc. 
Postal  administrat  on  must  te  senritive  to 
local  and  temporary  cbanges  it  a  new  lactory 
t&  crnstructed  If  a  new  army  camp  Is  built. 
n  a  new  community  comes  into  being,  the 
Po.-tal  Establishment  must  be  ready  to  pro- 
vide service 

Ii  must  prepare  for  special  events  such  as 
Christmas,  great  industrial  fairs  and  exposl- 
tlcni,  great  couverticns,  vast  public  gather- 
ings, and  similar  events,  all  ol  which  demand 
special  services  Por  none  of  these  events,  as 
the  public  has  learned  by  experience,  do  we 
Interrupt  our  normal  and  usual  service 

Great  emergencies  and  unforeseen  events 
such  as  flrods,  dro.jgh's  fires,  wrerks.  which 
dislocate  the  erdinary  service,  create  their 
own  nece.vfilttes.  which  the  public  expecU  us 
to  meet  efficiently  and  quickly  For  instance, 
the  ir.ductlon  and  enlistment  of  hundreds  cf 
thrusaiids  of  Americans  in  o\n  miluarv  and 
naval  'ervice  the  creation  of  new  army  camps 
and  posts,  and  th'3  transfers  nf  the  milttaiy 
force*  to  and  from  various  camps  and  in  the 
course  of  maneuvers  created  a  mail  problem 
that  had  to  be  met  promptly  and  effecnvely- 
Many  thousands  ol  these  youns  men  inducted 
into  the  militar\-  service  have  left  home  lor 
the  first  time  In  order  that  they  maintain 
the  bend  with  their  homes,  their  relatives. 
and  their  friends.  It  is  most  Important  that 
they  receive  the  b<*st  possible  mall  service,  as 
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tilt  ma;::trn;.'-.cc  cf  thlf  b. /nd  of  cmmunicn- 
ticn  hi,-  a  v.l-a'.  efTct  u^vn  the  r.io'^le  of 
the^e  ycui;g  in«  r.  Wrh  the  coopersxicn  ol 
the  War  and  Navv  Depftrtmente.  we  are  today 
p;ovjdnig  the  boys  in  the  camps  and  at  sea 
wi'h  mail  service  the  tqual  of  tr^t  w'uich  they 
received  back  hon.e 

I  cannot  impress  too  strongly  upon  our 
pc^tm;ifter5  the  necessity  of  confitant  vngi- 
lancc  so  that  we  may  continue  to  provide  the 

best  and  the  moFt  expeditious  mall  service 
possible  to  those  lii  the  naval  and  mill'.ary 
berv.ce 

In  addition  to  our  regular  service  and  meet- 
ing emergency  conditions,  special  tasks  are 
given  us  liom  time  to  time  because  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  have  come  to  expect 
that  the  Postal  Establishment  can  do  a  Job 
and  do  it  well.  Recently  we  hsTe  received  the 
special  aeslgnment  of  distributing  and  selling 
throughout  the  Nation  defense  postal  savlnes 
stamps  and  series  E  defense  boi:ds  This  tnsk, 
in  and  of  itself  is  one  of  first  magnitude.  To 
finance  the  defense  needs  of  our  Nation  and 
thus  Insure  our  national  siecurity  in  this 
chaotic  world  the  fun  apsistunce  of  e^•e^y 
American  is  needed 

After  considerable  planning.  In  consulta- 
tion with  postmasters,  departmental  officials 
of  our  own  and  ether  agencies  of  the  G'  vern- 
ment,  end  postal  employee  organizations,  a 
comprehensive  program  has  been  developed, 
ThlF  program,  which  will  soon  com.e  to  the 
postmasters  ol  the  Nation  for  action,  will 
require  whole  lies  rted  and  enthUFiastic  serv- 
ice by  every  pt-^tmaster  ar.d  post-office  em- 
ployee I  am  confident  that  we  can — and  we 
will— inspire  the  Nation  by  the  excellence  cf 
our  performance  In  providing  this  important 
service  to  nationrl  defense  Yet  with  It  all, 
in  keeping  with  cur  fine  traditions,  the  regu- 
lar and  Uf^ual  ■>cst-cf!5ce  service  to  the  public 
will  be  continued  unimpaired 

ElTective  execution  of  our  regular  duties, 
CMC  special  asslg-iments.  ar.d  meeting  of 
emergen clrs  combine  to  make  the  manage- 
ment cf  the  postal  tnislness  a  most  complex 
undertaking 

Our  business  is  sensitive  not  only  Xc  the 
economic  state  of  ihe  country,  with  its  peaks 
and  valleys,  but  also  to  the  fortunes  of  par- 
ticular localities  Every  general  Imprcvement 
In  the  h'otlneas  ol  the  countn,"  Is  reflected  by 
rising  business  in  the  Postal  Establishment, 
and  every  decline  in  the  prosjx-rity  Is  Ftated 
by  lowering  postal  revenues  We  are  a  fine 
tironieter  of  general  busiruss 

Becaus  of  th(  general  over-all  growth  and 
pruFper.ty  of  our  Nation,  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment is  now  one  of  the  largest  single 
businesses  in  .his  ocuntry,  tl.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
the  largest  in  the  world  It  provides  em- 
ployment for  mere  than  300,000  ptrsons 
Eccb  year  it  handles,  through  seme  44  000 
pc.=t  offices,  more  than  27,000,000  COO  pieces  of 
mail,  weighing  some  6.0O0,OOO4X)O  pcunds.  a 
city  block  of  mail  n  mile  and  a  third  high. 

We  are  a  far-flung  organization  Every  day 
and  nipht  trair.s  and  planes  carrying  mail 
go  to  the  four  comers  of  the  United  States, 
Thousands  of  mail  trucks  circulate  between 
post  offices  and  the  thousands  of  carriers  who 
are  going  their  way  from  village  to  village, 
house  to  house  SerTice  to  the  ports  and  air- 
fields link  the  Postal  Establishment  to  every 
village  In  the  civilized   world 

We  in  the  Postal  Service  manage  and  operate 
a  Nation-wide  savings-bank  system  with  re- 
sources of  over  tl.3C0.OOO000  Through  the 
money -order  system  each  year  we  issue,  and 
later  pay  out.  more  than  250,000.000  separate 
money  orders.  The  Postal  Establishment  as  a 
whole  during  a  year  handles  more  than 
f  8  000  000  000  in   cash 

Tliere  are  vast  numbers  of  special -service 
transactions  each  year  Through  post  ofiaces 
55  000  OCO  reeistrles  are  made,  60  000.000  Insur- 
ance transactions  are  completed,  we  make 
35  000  COO  COD  collections,  and  we  execute 
96  0C0.0OO  special  deliveries. 

Of  these  services  the  public  has  long  known. 
However,  it  has  been  little  aware  of  the 
problems  behind  the  familiar  everyday  btisi- 


ness  rf  the  Postal  Service  rut  In  the  past 
lew  years  the  public  has  she  wn  itsrlf  rtady 
in  many  »aTs  to  interest  It^elt  in  Its  c^^n 
busne-s  end  one  cf  the  publics  larsest 
operaticns  is  the  Pc.tal  Establi'hmcnt 

AlLhciiph  It  is  a  business,  yet  it  d  fferf.  from 
a  cotnmerciDl  tjusinf  s-s  for  s  commercial  btisl- 
ness  must  ccn.-^tantly  seek  cu»  and  constantly 
entice  its  customers  ti.d  the  pub!ir  tc  tnde 
With  It  The  public,  however,  has  ordered 
the  Pistal  Establishment  tv  law  to  have 
evailablr  and  In  coi;stam  r»ia<lif.e>s  us-  serv- 
ices to  any  and  evtry  pei-»on  who  chcoees  to 
use  Its  flni?  conveniences. 

Our  responsibility  Is  to  tlie  public:  It  Is 
not  merely  a  responsibility  to  same  priv.nte 
Individuals.  Our  organization,  cur  nittl-cds 
cf  op.rr.ticn  and  our  proordurfs  must  be 
BUCb  as  will  Lxuure  the  continuity  of  serv- 
ice and  the  stability  and  efficiency  of  i  ur 
operations. 

Another  import.ii.t  uifft  rerc-^  ;-  1.  imd  in 
the  matter  of  economy  in  priv,.te  bi;>;:.ess 
the  results  of  extravii;-ar,oe  may  a3rct  a 
small  group  of  en^pUiyt-es,  a  small  eroup  ol 
Investors,  cr  a  small  croup  of  stockholders 
Extmvagance  or  Imprudent  management  ol 
the  Postal  Establishment — indeed,  cl  any  pnst 
ofllce — affects  every  single  man.  woman,  i-r.d 
child  in  the  United  States,  lor  each  i.i.d 
every  one  of  them  are  taxpayers 

If  inefficiency  is  allowed  to  crtep  into  our 
operations,  if  economies  are  net  practiced, 
the  public,  slowly  but  nonetheless  surely, 
becomes  willing  to  support  drastic  chunjies. 
Public  criticism  which  Is  sn  outside  check 
on  extraviitance.  is  slow  to  rise  No  depart- 
ment of  poveniment  should  conduct  luseif  si 
as  to  merit  public  criticism 

I  have  heard  it  arcued  that  while  rr.ai.api.-- 
ment  of  private  business  hjis  to  Justify  its 
strwardsiiip  to  its  stockholders  no  such  ^p-or 
exist*  in  the  case  of  the  Postal  Establishnv  i,i 
PUTthcrmore.  it  Is  arcued  that  the  nece-'-.ty 
cf  maintaining  a  particular  company's  busi- 
ness in  the  face  of  outside  ccn-.p-titif^n  and 
the  re<julri'ment  of  earnitie  a  dividend  tliHt 
will  satisfy  the  stockholders  Is  an  incentive  to 
efficiencv'  which  Is  absent  In  the  case  of  the 
Postal  Service  It  is  therefore  argued  that 
an  organieation  runnine  a  business  wuhi  ut 
stockholders,  and  performing  its  pnirip  turc- 
tion  without  competition  will  la  k  'hf  spi-it 
of  progress. 

1  sincerely  feel  that  the  P  .  tal  berv.c»  !e 
progressive.  The  glorious  reputation  ol  the 
Service,  the  mtmy  conveniences  we  have  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  did  not  come  by  mere 
accident  cr  ordinary  voluntary  erf>wth  They 
came  because  thousands  of  employees  hun- 
dreds of  p(st  masters,  doiens  of  ofBcials. 
inspired  by  love  for  the  Service,  have  studied 
public  needs,  worked  out  practical  proce- 
dures to  handle  thoe?  netdF,  and  have  done 
their  work  well 

The  Postal  Service  always  has  been  and  still 
Is  evolutionary.  Our  last  service  for  the  •,  v.-i- 
lic  has  not  been  inaugurated;  cur  work  is 
not  one  simply  of  refinement  of  method  of 
operating  present  conveniences  The  public 
expects  that  we  shall  improve  and  extend 
conveniences  for  Its  be.ieflt. 

As  we  review  our  history-,  we  are  mindful 
ol  the  lact  that  In  the  main  the  public  has 
been  a  good  employer.  While  It  has  not  been 
lavish  in  its  treatment,  the  public,  through 
the  years,  has  seen  to  it  that  we  employees 
tn  the  Postal  Service  have  been  fairly  and 
honorpblv  treated. 

To  conduct  this  bu.slness  for  the  public  we 
htve  been  p?rmlttcd  a  generous  personnfl. 
For  new  tasks  and  assignments  additional 
employees  have  been  provkl«d.  Furthermore. 
In  Impro-.-tng  working  conditicns  for  us  in 
the  Pcj'tal  Service,  such  e$  reducing  hours, 
the  public  has  further  autborized  additional 
employees. 

As  we  review  the  various  acts  ol  Congrets, 
many  of  them  passed  during  this  adminis- 
tration, we  appreciate  that  we  have  been 
favored  in  our  working  coiiditifjn- 

We  have,  in  common  with  ether  c  v  rn. 
mental  departments,  provision  for  retirement 
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bc.th  for  ege  and  disability  ar.d  bene- 
fits for  injury  f>r  death  in  tiie  course  of 
employment  In  commun  with  other  Fed- 
eral employees  we  have  previsions  lor  annuul 
vacation  and  sick  leave;  provisions  tor  graae 
to  grade,  administrative  and  auKjmatic  or 
successive  pn  •motions  We  are  establishing 
marhinfrv  whrrffcy  employee?  may  appeal 
fr-:r.  ,id:n:n..-tr;ir:-.e  ac*l,.n  m  re>pect:  ol 
as.-:i;:inv'nt.    ratmsj?.    and    cla-Mtlcanon 

But  m  addition  generally  m  our  service 
we  ti,t'.  •  a  40-h  >u:  wt-rk  We  have  a  work- 
day limit  -i:  H  nuuis  ;n  10.  We  have  pay- 
mt,  nt  fi  1-  o\tr::nie.  We  have  provL-ion  lor 
CLjmp  n-atory  time  We  have  a  nitiht  differ- 
ential We  have  f^ecurity  of  tenure  In  the 
Postal  Srv.ce.  and  recognize  the  principle  cf 
senior!'  y 

Each  (  f  rhe-e  :s  a  charge  en  the  puh.ic  m 
two  wavs.  one  ;n  the  charge  to  each  cu-:- 
tomer  of  tiie  Postal  Service,  and  two,  the 
charge  to  the  general  taxpayers  of  the  cour.- 
try  These  two  charges  have  been  paid  with 
little  resentment  because  the  postal  services 
are  services  that  the  public  wants 

H(jwcver.  because  the  public  has  ordered, 
and  is  presently  paying  for  the  various  con- 
veniences provided  by  the  Postal  Establish- 
ment, and  because  there  is  no  particular 
clamor  about  it  it  dws  not  nece.ssanly  mean 
that  further  important  postal-service  im- 
pro'.ermnts  are  not  possible  Nor  does  th.e 
fact  that  the  public  is  satisfied  to  a  large 
extent  with  our  services  mean  that  we  are 
not  expected  to  continually  and  constantly 
make  more  efficient  and  economical  the  con- 
duct of  our  business 

This  is  the  fifth  succes.sive  year  m  whicn 
postal  revenues  have  reached  record  highs. 
A  year  ago  our  revenues  reai  h^d  the  then  un- 
heard of  total  of  $767,000,000.  but  It  was 
apparent  with  the  defense  program  getting 
into  full  swing  with  the  accompanying  boom 
In  busine.ss  and  !nciU--try  that  the  peak  had 
not  been  reached  Thi.s  past  year  postal  rev- 
enues and  volume  were  the  highest  in  his- 
tory Prelimuiiry  figures  ir.dicate  that  never 
before  has  tliere  been  such  a  volume  of  m.ail 
of  all  types  and  classes  moving  through  the 
post  offices  of  the  land.  This  was  reflected 
in  postal  revenues  for  that  period  which  for 
the  first  time  readied  the  peak  sum  of  ap- 
proximately $812,000,000. 

This  means  tliat  the  public  has  placed 
with  us  the  greatest  volume  of  orders  we 
have  ever  received  However,  unlike  a  com- 
mercial business,  we  cannot  place  tur  in- 
creased orders  from  the  public  on  the  shelf 
and  thtis  build  up  a  backlog  of  orders  to 
await  tlie  time  wht  n  with  existing  plant  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  we  may  finally  make 
delivery  on  the  orders  Neither  can  we.  like 
a  commercial  bu.-me.-s,  in  slack  times  build 
up  a  stock  pile  of  our  wares,  so  that  in  pe- 
riods like  Th.e  pre.ent  we  can  fill  orders  from 
an  invtntory  built  up  wlien  our  orders  did 
p.ot  keep  existing  plant  and  facilities  fully 
occupied 

We  mu--t  fill  the  orders  as  eat  h  one  of  them 
is  p'aced  We  must  carry  the  mail  now  We 
mi.st  provide  the  service  when  the  public 
wants  If  In  whatever  amount  or  volinne  it 
wishes 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  increased  postal 
reveiiues  ar-u.;!ly  rec}u:re  increased  postal 
expenditures  We  shcuki  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  Postal  Service  m  such  a  manner  a-  to 
be  m  a  po.^iticn  to  cu.~hion  ourselves  for  the 
decline  m  ro.~'.i!  revenue  and  volume,  that  is 
certain  'c  be  felt  scm?  time  in  the  futu-e 

Ycu  postmasters  must  kr-^p  these  f:>cts  In 
mii-.d  at  all  tinics.  and  you  sh.ould  be  guided 
by  this  cutlco'k  m  ccnsiderin;;  your  require- 
ments fr(  m  the  budget  of  the  Post  Office 
Department 

We  have  only  to  Uiok  bark  at  the  recent 
history  of  th.e  Pc^t  Office  Department  to  see 
■what  happened  whon  the  D?partnient  ex- 
pandeti  its  fc.ne>  at  the  peak  cf  the  post- 
war bccm  ;n  the  lata  1920's. 


You  knew  of  that  experience.  Vv'hen  postal 
Volume,  and  particularly  postal  incom.e, 
dropped  sharply  with  the  corresponding  cur- 
tailment in  busmes.^  and  industrial  activity 
111  the  early  1930s,  the  burden  fell  on  the 
post.il  personnel. 

We  must  guard  against  that  today.  We 
must  look  at  the  current  business  Increase 
throughout  the  Festal  Service  not  only  in 
terms  cf  today,  but  In  terms  of  future  years 
when  postal  income  is  bound  to  drop  with 
tl.e  end  of  great  naiional-defense  outlays 

I  do  not  suggest  that  no  new  postal  ex- 
tensions, or  services  will  be  authorized  at  this 
time,  but  I  do  say  that  It  is  the  patriotic  duty 
of  every  postmaster  to  determine  the  absolute 
nece^-i'v  cf  each  such  addition  on  the  basis 
of  a  c!-hi.i:e  long-range  need  of  the  Postal 
Service  aiui  the  public 

In  view  ct"  the  vast  sums  that  represent 
po  tal  expenditures,  the  public  has  the  right 
to  require  us  to  seek  constantly  to  control 
cur   expenditures   and    reduce   them. 

To  fulfill  our  public  trust,  we  must  con- 
.stantly  scrutinize  every  service.  We  must 
take  pains  to  a.-certain  how  our  various  con- 
veniences can  be  adapted  and  improved,  and 
what  services  are  netd'd  to  fit  more  closely 
the  needs  of  business  and  social  life.  We 
m.ust  better  evaluate  new  postal  proposals 
and  constantly  seek  out  more  efficient  meth- 
ods We  must  search  for  ways  and  means 
te'  .--implify  procedure  and  eliminate  records. 
reixDrts,  and  forms  That  have  become  out- 
moded We  must  seek  better  and  more  ac- 
curate information  as  to  costs,  seek  possible 
reductions  of  costs  and  yet  retain  and  in- 
crease efficiency  In  operations. 

The  need  for  financial  studies  and  inves- 
tigations cf  the  various  services  of  the  Postal 
E.~tablishrnent  1.=  therefore  a  continuing  one. 

I  sh,"u!d  like  to  see  il-  more  and  more 
britii;  re  the  notice  cf  the  public  tne  many 
pG^T-office  fac.lit!r->  which  individuals  and 
buMiies.s  could  U'^e  mere  fully  to  their  own 
adv.iiitage.  but  which  are  often  unknown. 
I  should  like  to  see  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
and  instructions  which  guide  the  postmas- 
ter<  m  tiieir  day-to-day  duties  simplified  and 
written  m  plain  langu.ige  Some  of  our  rules 
lack  clarity,  many  are  outdated,  many  re- 
quire amendment  and  modification.  I 
should  like  to  see  3.  mere  widespread  estab- 
lishment of  cur  own  schools  cf  instruction 
for  pcst-cffice  personnel  so  that  wc  mav  all 
the  better  understand  operating  and  finin- 
cial    pr'icedures 

A.«  we  go  forward  wrh  i  ur  work  I  am  hcpe- 
ful  that  m  the  time  to  crime  there  can  be 
devised  a  practical  and  effective  plan  where- 
by there  are  provided  more  opportunities 
for  pcstmastrrs  to  come  In  touch  with  cf- 
ftciaLs  cf  the  Department  so  that  the  post- 
masters and  the  officials  will  knr-w  mere  of 
each  other's  problems,  so  that  there  may  be 
m.ere  exchange  of  ideas.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  thoughtful  postmasters  who. 
with  the  interest  of  the  Service  at  heart,  are 
contintially  studying  their  own  operations 
and  Cf-nstant!y  improving  *'■.•  ;r  own  offices. 
Tliere  >hou'.d  be  more  Tliere  are  great 
inimbers  cf  earnest  postal  emnloyees  In- 
ter;e--ted  m  the  imprcjvement  of  the  Service. 
Wp  >h.ould  encourage  that  Interest  From 
even  the  least  cf  these  can  ccme  many  help- 
ful and  wholesome  ideas  and  suggestions. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  in  the  Postal 
Service,  indeed  with  very  few  exceptions,  all 
personnel  of  the  Postal  Establishment  honor 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  public 
wh.ch  they  serve  We  li.ive  a  reputation  for 
intettrity  Tlie  account  i  f  stewardship  of 
the  44.000  postmasters,  lu*  I  see  it  reflected 
in  th.e  day-by-day  operations,  not  only  is  a 
great  tribute  to  this  fine  ."^rvice.  but  demon- 
strates cle.irly  tha:  we  can  d  much  to 
improve  and  become  mere  efficient  T  that 
t.i-^x  we  ~!iould  dedicate  rur-ei\e-  A:.:l  on 
that  tiisk  America  ccnfidentlv  ar.-I  proudly 
knows  yju  will  do  year  duty.     I  tuauk  you. 


Ti.e  Obligations  of  ClJ'z -n.sMp 


EXTENSION  OF  REiMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPF £R 

I      OF   K.4NSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdcky.  September  25.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF 


HON     ARTHUR   CAPPER    pF 
KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  i  ask 
unanimous  cC)n.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Append!!  to  the  Recohd  a  rado 
broadcast  deljvered  by  myself  over  broad- 
casting statijjn  WIBW.  Topeka.  Kans., 
and  the  Kansas  network.  September  21, 
1941,  on  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in 
thtse  times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     1 

Frienas  ir  tqe  radio  audience,  by  a  series  of 
successive  stepk  very  similar  to  the  "piece  by 
piece"— '"country  by  country" — methods  by 
which  Hitler  Was  conquTCj  cne  nation  anJ 
then  another  l|i  Europe,  the  United  States  In 
the  past  2  year^  has  been  led  to  the  very  brink 
of  active  military  participation  In  the  latest 
European  war 

Through  a  aeries  of  successive  pronounce- 
ments and  acilons  the  direction,  the  objec- 
tive, of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  'leen  changed  from  defense  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphete  to  -  \  unrealistic  but  very 
real  policy  by  which  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes its  respofislbility  to  build  a  democratic 
world  ' 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  months  ago.  national 
defense — even  pefense  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— Is  onej  thing. 

Carrying  th^  four  freedoms  everywhere  In 
the  world  Is.  fs  I  see  it,  something  entirely 
different 

I  believe  it  Is  only  fair  to  those  of  us  who 
have  opposed  eich  of  these  successive  steps  by 
which  our  en  ire  national  policy  has  baen 
changed — in  eifect.  has  become  an  interna- 
tional foreign  policy  instead  of  an  American 
foreign  policy-f-I  repeat,  it  is  only  fair  that 
th?  distinctloij  we  of  the  opposition  make 
between  natloi>al  defense.  Including  Western 
Hemisphere  dejlenst  on  the  one  hanr'  and  a 
policy  on  the  dther  hrnd  cf  underwriting  the 
emocratlc  worla  through  force 
economic  pressure— that  this 
kept  in  mind 

as   betwejn   a   foreign   policy 
on  the  Interests  of  the  United 


builduiB"  of  a  c 
of   arms   and 
distinction  be 
Very    franklj 
which  Is  based 


States  ol  Ameijicr  and  a  foreign  policy  based 


on  domination 


can    foreign 
States — In  the 


cf  Britain,  can 
hitherto    endU 


of  the  world  in  the  interest  of 


international  sDlidarity,  I  consider  the  Ameri- 
clicy  bettT  for  the  United 
long  run  a  sounder  policy  for 
all  tl.?  world— f than  an  International  foreign 
policy  calling  dor  domination  of  all  the  world 
by  a  chosen  pi  ople 

Unless  I  wor  c  myself  into  a  frenzy,  whether 
a  frenzy  of  fear  a  frenzy  of  hate,  or  a  frenzy 
of  Messianic  lanaticism,  it  is  very  diDBcult 
for  rie  to  see  how  the  United  States,  even 
with  the  assistance,  guidance,  and  leadership 


hope  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
ss   conflicts    among    scores    of 


European  nations,  nationalities,  and  peoples. 
Suppose  we  had  in  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  48  St(  tes  Inhabited  in  the  main  by 
homogenous  |  ecplcs,  recognizing  ourselves 
p.s  cne  pec'ple.  one  nation-  surpos?  v  -  had 
26  or  27  or  3  I  States,  each  sovereign,  each 


APrr.Nnix  to  thk  c(ix(;i:ks>ioxal  im-xokd 
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fearful  of  the  othtrs.  frequently  with  age-old 
hatreds  of  each  other.  We  are  having  trouble 
as  It  is  in  attamng  and  maintaining  com- 
plete national  unity 

Locking  nt  this  picture,  how  can  you,  ex- 
cept In  moments  ur  days  cr  years  of  frenzy, 
hope  for  International  unity  between  Com- 
muni.'=t  Russia  and  the  United  States;  be- 
tween Germany  ard  Prance;  among  tbe  war- 
ring Balkans;  among  "hma.  India.  Japan, 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Argentina,  the  Dutch 
Indies? 

My  friends,  I  ha"e  tried  to  paint  this  back- 
ground for  you  at  this  time  bocau.se,  as  I 
fully  realize,  the  time  may  ccme  scon  when 
we  no  longer  can  think  cf  our  foreign  policy 
m  terms  of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  cr  ev€n  of  the  Interests  of  the 
Western  Hemlspheie  It  may  be  only  a  mat- 
ter of  months,  weeks,  or  even  days,  before 
thf  United  States  of  America  has  become 
definitely,  and  I  'ear  Inextricably,  merged 
into  the  tumult  and  conflict,  the  maelstrom, 
cf  European  power  politics  A  few  more 
steps  in  the  direction  we  are  going,  and  the 
only  thing  any  American  can  consider  wlU 
be  winning  the  war 

I  had  hoped  this  place  would  not  be 
reached.  I  still  hope,  thouph  rather  des- 
perately I  must  admit,  that  the  stage  of  all- 
out  war  for  the  United  States  will  net  be 
necessary 

I  believe  just  as  completely  and  sincerely 
as  I  ever  did  that  the  fjerpK-tuation  of  ^he 
Republic  of  the  United  States;  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy  In  the  United  States;  de- 
pends upon  cur  keeping  out  of  the  entangle- 
ments, the  hatreds,  the  Jealousies,  the  In- 
trigues, and  quarrels  and  conflicts  and  wars 
of  the  Old  World 

I  knew"  that  the  American  farmers,  the 
American  workers,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  want  no  part  in  this  all- 
cut  war,  no  matter  how  hieh-sounding  the 
language  with  which  the  bitter  pill  of  truth 
Is  enameled  These  folks  knew  If  we  get 
all  the  way  In  they  will  do  the  suffering; 
they  will  lose  the  war,  no  matter  what  gov- 
ernment or  combination  of  governments 
forces  the  enemy  capitulation. 

1  am  opposed  to  sending  our  American 
boys  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  In  what  I  con- 
sider, very  frankly,  a  foreign  war.  If  we 
keep  them  at  home,  and  prepare  an  adequate 
national  defense — then  If  cur  country  Is  at- 
tacked (Which  In  my  Judgment  it  will  not  be) 
our  boys  will  be  ready  to  defend  us;  they 
will  not  have  been  already  sacrificed  In  vain. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  our  getting  into 
this  war — have  been  opposed;  still  am  op- 
posed— I  shall  continue  to  do  my  best  frr 
strong  and  continued  armament  for  national 
defense 

So  much  for  the  International  aspects  of 
the  world  situation.  Now.  how  about  our 
situation,  right  here  In  the  United  States? 

We  have  the  four  freedoms,  freedom  of 
religlor.  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  frcm 
fear,  freedom  from  want,  in  measurable  de- 
grees I  can  worship  God  in  my  own  way. 
and  the  God  that  I  choose  to  worship.  I  can 
speak  my  mind,  express  my  opinions — ex- 
cept perhaps  in  some  Isolated  ccm.munltics, 
In  parts  of  some  States  Candor  compels 
the  statement  that  we  do  not  have  entire 
freedom  from  fear,  nor  entire  freedom  from 
want. 

Nor  will  we  attain  freedom  from  want  (fcr 
ourselves  or  for  people  every  where  In  the 
wcrld)  thrcuph  war.  War  brings  poverty, 
destitution.  sufTenng.  The  burden  cf  debt 
from  our  previous  war  "to  save  democracy 
and  to  end  war  "  was  the  biggest  single  fac- 
tor In  the  depression  that  cave  us  the  New 
Deal  The  $40  000.000.000  that  war  cost  us 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  freedom  from  want  In 
this  country.  In  the  whole  world. 

This  Nation  l5  not  a  nation  of  pacifists, 
though  we  are  basically  a  peace-loving  people. 


This  Nation  won  Its  Independence  from  Brit- 
ain— and  from  Involuntary  participation  in 
Old  World  wars — by  fighting  and,. winning 
the  War  of  Independence  Thu?  Nation, 
united  and  unafraid,  would  fight  to  retain 
that    freedom    and    independence 

The  Constitution  cl  the  United  States, 
which  I  for  one  stiil  regard  as  the  funda- 
m.ental  law  of  the  land,  provides  for  the 
m.aklng  and  waging  of  wars  It  provides  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  State?  has  the 
power,  and  the  responsibility,  to  declare  war 

I  hold  that  means  that  the  United  States 
should  not  enter  this  war.  or  any  war.  with- 
out the  approval,  the  action  of  the  Congress. 

If  the  question  of  entering  tins  war  was 
submitted  to  Congress,  I  would  vote  against 
go.ng  to  war. 

If  Congress  declared  war.  as  the  Consti- 
tution provides,  I  would  consider  myself, 
and  every  other  loyal  American,  bound  from 
that  time  on  to  support  the  declaration  ct 
war:  to  help  win  that  war;  to  make  every 
sacrifice  necessary  to  win  that  "ar. 

A  week  ago  tonight.  I  made  a  statement 
that  has  been  criticized  in  some  quarters, 
comimended  in  other  quarters,  through  what  j 
I  believe  is  a  misunderstanding  of  what  I 
said  1  said  at  that  time,  and  I  repeat  the 
Statement: 

"For  myself.  1  will  support  the  national- 
defense  program,  as  I  have  been  doing  The 
United  States  must  be  kept  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent   nation   at   all   costs  " 

Let  me  call  attention  to  those  words,  "a 
free  and  independent  nation  at  all  costs."  I 
mean  Just  that. 

Continuing  I  said — and  I  now  repeat — what 
Is  to  me  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  that  after 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
ordered  the  Navy  to  shoot  first,  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  people  can  countermand 
that  order  It  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Pel- 
lowing   are  the   exact    words   I   used : 

"The  President  having  acted,  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  and  will  support  that 
action  There  is  no  other  course  cf  action 
open  to  us  ' 

To  me  that  Is  perfectly  obvious.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  approve  the  action  taken, 
even  though  I  must  accept  It.  It  does  not 
mean  I  believe  the  President  had  the  right — 
though  I  do  not  question  his  having  the 
power — to  put  us  Into  the  war  I  say  he  does 
not  have  the  right 

It  certainly  docs  not  mean  (because  this 
order  to  shoot  -on  sight  is  an  accomplished 
fact)  that  I  cannot  oppose,  because  I  will 
oppose,  the  step  which  may  follow:  \  decla- 
ration of  war  and  the  sending  of  American 
expeditionary  forces  abroad  to  fight  in  for- 
eign wars.  I  am  utterly  and  unalterably 
opposed  to  that. 

Getting  back  to  our  Government  The 
Constitution  gives  certain  powert  to  the 
President:  certain  other  powers  to  tbe  Con- 
gress The  forefathers  did  not  contemplate 
a  one-man  government,  any  more  than  cur 
American  system  contemplates  a  one-party 
government. 

I  believe  I  am  a  realist,  as  well  as  a  patriot. 

Congress  has  given  many  of  Its  powers  to 
the  President.  Few  of  them  have  come  back 
to  Congress  Another  emergency  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  hat  always  before  an  exist- 
ing emergency  ended. 

Congress  continues  to  give  away  its  powers 
to  the  President:  sometimes  these  powers, 
from  my  viewpoint,  are  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent a  little  at  a  time  without  the  formality 
of  Congress  yielding  them  And  until  another 
election  le  held.  Congress  Is  powerless  to  take 
thee  powers  back. 

I  tei:  you.  my  friends,  if  this  process  Is  kept 
up.  there  Is  daneer  that  there  soon  will  be 
no  Congress  such  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution 

Without  any  authorization  whatever  by 
Congress  (In  the  face  of  a  formal  declaration 


of  Intent  by  Congress  in  the  terms  cf  the 
lease-lend  bill)  the  United  States  tcdav  ;  ; - 
parently  is  In  an  undercUred— though  net 
yet  an  all-out— war. 

This  is  net  a  question  of  hating  Hitler 
No  one  hates  the  things  for  which  Hitler 
stands,  tlie  things  which  Hitler  has  rlcne 
mere  than  I  do  I  sincerely  h.ope  that  th;s 
madmen's  war  in  Europe  wi;i  destroy  both 
nazi-ism   and   communism 

But  I  say  this  is  a  que*iicn  of  preservation 
cf  the  United  States,  and  Us  preservation  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation.  That  Is 
where  a  line  Is  drawn  between  national  sin 
and  internationalism  I  grant  aiivcne's  right 
to  favcr  internationalism  As  for  me,  on  this 
Issue,  I  am  fcr  nationalism 

Of  even  more  Immediate  moment  Is  ilie 
question  of  preserving  our  republlcan-demc- 
cratic  form  cf  government  As  thincs  are 
going  in  the  United  States  today  It  f.,  em- 
more  and  more  a  struggle  between  legislative 
government  (with  the  Executive  enforcing 
the  laws)  and  a  one-man  fovernm.ent  (with 
the  legislative  branch  relieved  of  all  pi  w.  r 
except  to  pass  the  necessary  apprcpriaticns) . 

If  we  become  involved,  all-out.  in  Europe  s 
war  now,  as  seems  likely,  will  it  be  by  au- 
thority of  Congiese  or  by  decision  of  the 
President?  Is  that  the  way  the  gravest  de- 
cision our  Gcvernment  caa  make — peace  or 
war — be  decided? 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  we  should 
build  our  air  force  and  our  Army  and  Navy 
to  superlative  strength  so  that  no  naijon 
will  dare  attack  us.  Presiclent  Rcosevelt  has 
my  support  to  the  limit  c«i  that  kind  cf  a 
program,  and  will  continue  to  have  it. 

But  I  do  object  to  sending  our  men  over- 
seas to  fight  other  peoples'  wars. 

I  am  opposed  to  our  going  into  undeclared 
wars  solely  upcn  announceitient  by  the  Pres- 
ident, when  the  Constitution  places  that  le- 
spcnsiblllty  and  power  In  the  hands  cf  C>.n- 
grcss. 

I  am  oppo'-ed  to  our  attempting  to  police 
all  Europe.  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Seven  Seas; 
and  taour  paying  the  ccste  cf  all  their  wars. 

I  want  to  see  Hitler  stopped  I  want 
nazi-ism    and    communnm    stamped    cut 

But  my  first  conslderatltm  Is  the  defense 
of  my  own  country 

I  am  for  saving  America  for  Americans. 


.Addresses,  Ohio  Federation  of  Republican 
Women's  Organizaticns 


EXTENtlOX   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

.   F    .NI  A    HA  MI   il'  :r! 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE    UNITED    STATES 


Thursday,  September  25.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF    HON     ROBKRT    A     TAFI.   OF 
OHIO 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  Preside:.!  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  insert  :r,  t!i>-  .Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rfcopd  the  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  able  senior  Senator  frcm 
Ohio  IMr.  TaftI  to  the  Ohio  Ffderaiion 
of  Republican  Women  ,~  O:  t:anizaticn.-  on 
September  22.  1941 

There  being  no  objection.  ;ht  acdre-^ 
was  ordered  to  be  prir.tfti  ;•:  '^:.<  Rr  cnD 
as  follows; 

Three  years  ago  I  was  elected  by  the  people 
of   Ohio    to   represent   theto    la    the    United 
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Stat-^s  Sona^p  priiicir-'iHy  <■'"  ^  program  of 
oppusition  tn  the  domestic  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  Until  the  war  m  Europe  we  suc- 
cecdtcl  m  blocking  any  further  extension  of 
the  New  Deal  program,  and  I  think  it  is  tair 
tc  sav  that  except  Icr  the  war  the  people 
nf  the  entire  United  S-a-es  wnuld  have 
expressed  m  1940  the  same  opposition  to 
the  New  Deal  which  the  pecple  of  Ohio  made 
evident  m   1938 

1  I  AM  OPP<i-SFD  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  S  POLICY  OF 
INVOLVING  THE  VNITFD  STATES  IN  THE  EURO- 
PZAS   WAR 

For  most  of  the  time  since  I  have  been  in 
Washmt^ton.  however,  the  principal  issues 
nave  related  to  foreign  policy  I  have  found 
myself  in  suostantlal  disagreement  with  some 
of  the  fundamental  features  of  President 
Roosevelt's  foreit;n  policy  because  That  p>_.licy 
has  been  guided  by  an  unrierlymt;  determi- 
nation to  invijlve  the  United  States  in  the 
problems  of  Europe,  to  proselyte  the  tour 
freedoms  threiui^hcut  the  world,  and  to  inter- 
vene in  tlie  European  war. 

I  voted  fur  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
because  I  felt  ovir  markets  should  be  open 
to  the  French  ;.nd  Bruish.  who  had  always 
relied  upon  those  m.arkets  and  supported 
Them  I  was  m  favor  of  e->tendine  aid  to 
Brifam  also  by  loans  of  money  and  exten>ion 
■  )f  credit,  even  though  it  stretched  strict  pnn- 
clple?  of  neutrality  But  it  i^iadually  became 
apparent  that  the  forL-i^n  policy  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  went  much  furthfr 
than  this  The  only  logical  conclusion  from 
the  many  speeches  made  by  the  President  is 
that  he  Is  m  favor  cf  intervenit^g  m  the 
European  war  m  order  to  assist  Great  Britain 
against  Germany  While  he  has  not  acted 
as  quickly  as  the  interventionists  desire, 
intervention  is  the  logical  and  inevitable 
conclusion  of  his  policy 

There  are  many  pei  pie  m  the  United  States 
who  believe  we  should  go  to  war  with  Ger- 
many in  order  to  crush  Hitler  While  I  do 
not  agree  wi'h  the.r  arguments  I  recognize 
their  sincerity  and  stiength  But  I  have 
often  stated  my  own  reasons  tor  my  con\ic- 
tion  that  the  United  States  should  refuse 
to  intervene  in  the  European  war.  If  isola- 
tion means  isijlacion  from  European  war.  I 
am  an  isolationist  My  reasons  today  are 
the  same  reastms  I  gave  m  1939  My  po-i  ■ 
tion  is  the  same  posit n.n  occupied  by  the 
President  m  1940  It  is  the  same  pi-sition 
occupied  by  Mr  Willkie  in  1940  It  is  the 
same  position  occupied  by  the  American  Le- 
gion for  years  It  is  a  policy  of  all-out  de- 
fense cf  Ameiica  on  the  lines  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  plus  the  extension  of  aid 
:;;  Britain  short  of  war  I  see  no  reason  to 
chan.ge  those  views  In  fact  th'Te  is  much 
less  danger  to  this  country  from  Hitler  today 
than  there  was  2  years  agi'  certainly  much 
less   than   there   was   1    year  ag  > 

2  THE  PRESIDENT  S  POlirV  HAS  CONSTANTLY 
DECEIVED  THE  PEOPI  E  AS  TO  HIS  REAL  PL'R- 
POSE 

Not  only  do  I  disagree  fuiidamentally  with 
the  President's  policy,  but  I  object  strenu- 
ously to  tlie  dectptive  way  in  which  that 
policy  has  been  developed  It  is  perfectly 
aptarent  now  that  that  policy  has  always 
been  steadily  desiened  to  in\ohe  the  United 
States  in  a  shooting  war  as  rapidly  as  any 
semblai^ce  cf  public  i.pinicn  could  be  rallied 
m  support  of  such  action.  But  the  Pre>ident 
has  been  frank  neither  with  the  people  nv!r 
With  the  press  Only  a  year  ago  he  w..s 
preimislng  the  Atnerican  people  that  "We 
will  not  participate  m  foreign  wars,  and  we 
Will  not  send  our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces 
to  fight  m  foreign  lands  outside  of  the 
Americas  except  m  case  of  attack  Condi- 
tions today  are  in  no  way  different  fri.  rn 
what  they  were  a  year  ago  when  that  prom. so 
was  made  In  fact,  at  that  time  Hitler  had 
alm.ost  complete  dcm.mation  cf  the  air  over 
England,   and    it   looked   as    if   an    Invasion 


migh'  occur  at  any  moment  Today  an  In- 
vasion of  England  is  aln.ost  impo.s-.ble  The 
Gorman.  Italian.  French,  and  Binish  Navies 
have  suffered  substantial  losses;  our  own  is 
stronger  than  it  ever  was.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendously increased  capacity  to  build  air- 
plane-^ 

When  the  lea.se-lei.d  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress, us  advocates  asserted  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  secure  peace,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  It  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
that  power  to  involve  us  in  war.  which  he  Is 
now  exerci.>iiig  Tlie  occupation  of  Iceland 
was  represented  to  be  defense  of  the  United 
Slates  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the 
President  had  no  legal  cr  constitutional  right 
to  occupy  Iceland,  uhich  is  in  the  eastern 
Atlantic  and  as  far  away  from  the  United 
States  as  Ireland.  The  occupation  of  Iceland, 
of  course,  was  not  defense  of  the  United 
States,  but  defense  of  Great  Britain.  Since 
it  IS  in  the  actual  war  zone.  It  has  led  and 
will  lead  again  inevitably  to  Incidents  like 
that  of  the  Greer  and  ultiniately  to  war.  In 
my  opinion  it  was  so  intended  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

The  President  In  his  recent  speech,  without 
ccn..>^ulting  Congress,  proposed  a  new  policy, 
which  if  carried  through,  must  lead  to  war 
with  Germany  He  Is  ordering  the  Navy  to 
afack  any  German  and  Italian  war  vessels  in 
wh:.  ■  he  vaL'uely  calls  cur  defense  waters,  re- 
servi::si  to  liimself,  apparentiv,  the  right  to 
determitie  what  waters  are  defense  waters. 
Of  c  urse  such  defense  waters  new  Include 
the  Atlantic  all  the  way  to  Iceland,  which  Is 
fliree-fourths  of  the  wav  across.  His  speech 
seems  to  implv  that  they  may  include  any 
waters  to  which  American  ships,  or  neutral 
ships  carryinR  Anierlcan  contraband  n^.ay  go, 
such  as  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
It  IS  a  policy  of  convoying,  although  the 
President  himself  has  said  that  "convoys 
mean  snootlne.  and  shi  oting  means  war  "  In 
view  of  all  the  outrases  perpetrated  by  Ger- 
manv  m  Europe,  there  are  areuments  for  our 
enTv  into  the  war.  but  the  pretense  that 
these  things  are  being  done  in  the  name  of 
deiense  is  not  worthy  of  the  ruler  of  a  sover- 
eign nation, 

3  T!iE  PRESIDENT  HAS  NO  LEGAL  OR  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHT  TO  ENTER  fPON  A  NAVAL  WAR 
WITH    GESMANV 

In  my  opinion,  th''  President  has  no  legal 
or  roiistitutujnnl  right  to  enter  upon  a  war, 
declared  or  undeclared,  with  Germany  and 
Italy  without  action  by  Congress  There  is, 
ct  course,  no  question  that  the  Constitution 
confers  the  right  to  declare  war  only  upon 
Congress  It  !ia-  bee'^  frequently  stated  that 
the  Pre-ident  has  power  to  begin  a  war  be- 
cause he  IS  Comm;ii.der  m  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  It  may  well  be  true  that  the 
President  has  it  within  his  power  to  m.ake 
Wii  Without  authority  from  Congress  Un- 
doubtedly, since  he  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  if  he  orders  the  Army 
or  Navy  to  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  they  will 
obey  him  In  this  «ense  he  may  perhaps  have 
It  within  his  power  today  to  begin  even  a  land 
war  with  Germany  by  ordering  the  Army  to 
land  on  the  German  coast  But  this  dees  not 
mean  that  he  has  any  legal  or  constitutlcnal 
right  to  order  either  a  military  or  naval  at- 
tack on  Germany,  The  mere  fact  that  power 
may  be  usurped  is  no  evidence  of  legal  right. 
rho  President's  legal  powers  are  limited  to 
the  defense  cf  the  United  States  ai'ld  of  its 
citizens  and  of  the  property  cf  its  citizens. 
Of  course,  he  has.  without  the  approval  nf 
Congress,  the  right  and  duty  to  resist  insur- 
rection and  invasion  of  the  United  States  If 
another  nation  makes  or  declares  war  on  the 
United  States,  it  is  the  Pre-ident's  duty  *o 
carry  on  that  war,  whatever  Congress  does. 

4      THE     PRESIDE.NT  S     POl  ICY     IS     fNSOUND 

In  my  opinion,  the  actio..  C)f  the  President 
IS  th  refore  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution It  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  prom- 
ises which  he  made  to  the  people  before  the 
last    election.     Finally,    it    is    supported    by 


utterly  unscunci  argumen.s.  trying  to  give 
the  policy  a  deljpnse  aspect  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  deflendmg  the  freed.,m  of  the 
seas.  There  probably  could  be  no  more 
illogical  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  than  that  (ontained  in  the  Presidents 
address.  He  confuses  freedom  of  r  the  seas 
in  time  of  peace  with  the  very  diflerent 
question  of  free  iom  of  ^he  seas  in  time  of 
war  No  one  tliat  I  know  of  is  proposing 
to  deny  the  freedom  cf  the  seas  In  time  of 
peace.  In  ti..  :  of  war  thci  freedom  hcs 
always  been  stiictly  limited  by  no  ..ation 
more  than  En-^lmd.  It  has  never  Included 
the  right  to  se  ad  contraband  material  to 
one  of  the  naticns  engaged  in  war 

Under  international  law  any  Geiman 
raider  or  submai  ine  has  a  perfect  right  tc  go 
anywhere  it  car  get  and  to  stop  any  vessel 
carrying  contra!  and  In  the  sinking  of  the 
Robin  Moor  and  the  attack  on  the  Grepr.  the 
Germans  went  1  ar  beyond  their  legal  rights; 
but  even  in  th«  World  War  we  did  not  con- 
sider such  inci<  ents  a  cause  for  war  until 
thev  had  occuried  many  times,  resulted  in 
great  less  of  Anlerican  life,  and  been  appar- 
en^'iy  adopted  as  a  deliberate  policy. 

Furthermore,  the  policy  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  was  to  avoid  such  incidents  by  keeping 
American  ships  iway  from  the  areas  in  which 
thev  might  occur.  That  policy  in  the  main 
has  been  succeisful  and  I  believe  that  the 
people  thoroug!  ily  approve  of  it.  Thej  are 
not  disposed  tc  go  to  war  because  of  some 
interference  wi(h  American  trade  thousands 
of  miles  away  i  rom   the  United  States. 

If  there  is  an;  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the 
seas  in  time  o:  war  the  British  today  are 
limiting  it  far  nore  than  the  Germans.  No 
American  ship  can  take  even  foodstufls  to 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  or  any  of  the  oc- 
cupied countrlss  of  Europe,  because  the 
British  maintain  the  same  kind  of  general 
blockade  againi  t  which  the  President  pro- 
testt  In  the  caa  ?  of  Germany,  and  the  Neu- 
trality Act  is  St  11  the  law  of  the  land 

5.  THERE  IS  NCI  OBLIGATION  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
PRESIDFNTS  W«AR  POLICY  WHEN  IT  HAS  NEVER 
BEEN    APPHOVEB    BY    CONGRESS 

Holding  thesa  very  definite  opinions  en  the 
legality  and  trie  wisdom  of  the  President's 
policy,  should  J.  now  cease  to  express  those 
opinions  simply  tiecause  the  President's  ac- 
tions relate  tc  foreign  affairs?  It  is  sug- 
gested that  beiause  the  President  has  taken 
this  action,  everyone  must  acquiesce  in  that 
policy  for  fear  that  m  some  way  the  prestige 
of  the  United  ijtates  will  be  affected.  With 
that  position  [  absolutely  (disagree  Once 
the  United  Su  tes,  in  a  ccnstltutional  way, 
adepts  a  foreig  i  policy.  1  propose  to  support 
that  policy  wit  aout  stint  or  qualification.  I 
have  supportec  the  policy  of  the  lease-iend 
bill  although  ]  believe  that  the  bill  went  far 
beyond  the  pre  per  assistance  we  might  have 
given  Great  Hi  itain  I  propose  to  vote  for 
th?  new  lease- lend  apprcpriation 

But  the  leas?-ieno  policy  does  not  Justify 
the  President's  proposal  or  the  orders  given 
to  the  Navy.  In  fact,  the  lease-lend  bill,  ex- 
tensive as  are  t  ae  powers  given,  expressly  pro- 
vides that  not:ung  in  the  act  shall  be  ccn- 
strued  to  authorize  the  convoying  of  vessels 
by  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the 
entry  of  any  /  rnerican  ve?  -  into  a  combat 
area,  or  the  ex;ension  of  the  use  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 

The  policy  o  the  Neutrality  Act,  as  modi- 
i^ed  by  the  lea-e-lend  policy,  is  still  the  law 
cf  the  land  it  is  a  policy  of  defending  the 
United  States  an  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacifi(  OceansI  plus  the.  delivery  to  Great 
Britain,  in  thej  United  States,  free  of  charge, 
of  war  materials  and  equipment.  While  such 
a  policy  might  lead  to  war,  yet  if  it  were  car- 
ried out  in  goop  fai'h  by  a  President  desiring 
F^ace  it  probal^Iy  would  not  have  Involved  the 
United  States  |n  the  present  war 

But  the  President  has  now  pressed  far  be- 
yond that  policy  without  consulting  Con- 
gresa.    I  deny! the  right  of  the  President  to 
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tJike  u.e  Into  wsr  aeatn.'t  the  wi.«he«  ~f  the 
American  peo>ple  wtthoti'  btalt'ine  :iUthor*Ty 
frcTO  Conpresf  df^itrnared  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  pr<"ple>  r»»pre-«fntntive  on  the 
que^lcn  of  wnplne  war 

If  Crr.pret^  r'^pt  als  the  Neutrality  Act  and 
nuth.?rl?e«  a  naval  ar  tr  '.Imh  atf  German 
ve<«»ols  from  the  Atlantic  I  will  suppcrt  that 
policy  even  th<>i»eh  I  drttirpr-  ve  ;-.  ;,j<  I  have 
the  le,!Pe-1-»nri  pliry  Bli'  I  am  rrnvnired 
that  !f  the  qti'-*:"  (-rr  of  war  )>=  Trihrr.'ted  tc 
t  •  p«  p!e  by  TffTPDcJun  rr  if  u  i<-  submitted 
to  Confrre?>s.  a  great  mfi'onty  wtl'.  sp^^k  for 
pf^ct  ar.d  aid  to  Britain  hut  actiinft  war 
The  mtTPt  recent  G  u'.iip  p<\]  rs.'-efjUy  let.orcd 
and  played  dowr.  br  rbf  wnnlf  intervent!  nlst 
press,  show.'-  that  the  pprreiitRg-  cf  .^mencni. 
voters  favoriiiR  ArrxTtrnii  ei.trartc*-  iiro  a 
shooting  war  ha."  dfclUied  tr.  2  mrr  -h**  fn  m 
34  to  17  percent  of  the  Anvticsn  pe  pie  and 
that  sentiment  In  favor  nf  o<  ivi  vp  :,a.s  de- 
creai«*"d  from  S«  to  ."ia  p<  rcent  What  ripht 
has  the  P-ef.ir>eni  to  take  ti^  ;ntr  w»:  acaiDft 
the  wi5he.'-  of  the  Americar.  p«^>p.'e''  WhHt 
right  have  I  a^i  a  repte  mta-ive  o(  7  fV>:  OtX) 
of  those  people  to  arqu.-crp  in  that  policy 
without    protest ' 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  taslc  fr-r  me  to 
question  th*  aiithortty  of  t;,»>  Pre*;dent  to 
take  any  action  which  he  ha?  taken  in  the 
name  of  th*  G^veTtiment  of  th*  United 
States  but  I  bel'.evp  it  would  b»^  most  un- 
fortunate ;f  the  Cmiere*'?'  f  'he  United  Stafes 
acqtjlf  srefl  w;t;,ciiT  prrte-^t  tn  ar's  ■  f  the 
Presidfnr  which  rnav  nullify  for  all  time  the 
conntituttnr.al  aijtiiorltv  di«ninctly  reserved 
to  Corercsy  to  riprlare  war 

Tf>dav  the  riefpuae  pn  fri^rr  !<:  beinp  tiaed 
to  prv)moTr  eTerv  poiUy  miiich  th*  New  Deal 
advix-itevl  in  t.me  of  p*>aot>  in  the  direction 
of  eo^f.nmr  j  ?rinn:ns  s.nrl  »t«te  ^oc'.allpm 
The  Prp"5'd' nt  Is  a^«*rtlne  hi*  right  to  make 
war  without  the  conwnt  of  CongresF  He  Is 
asserting  his  rlchr  to  f.x  price*  without  the 
consent  cf  Con(rre«i  Tlie  theory  that  an 
eirt'^TSTf  r.cv  jvj'-tifips  the  suspi-npior.  of  all 
peice'lme  rl;:h*g  \f  combirufl  with  th*  thf^irv 
that  the  PrrsKirn"  ran  declR-e  an  *rr  erven cy 
at  his  own  swe*»  wli;  Or  Iv  l.-ist  we*k  Arlhtir 
Krork.  the  leadlni!  mlumrlst  -r  th(  New  York 
Times,  seriouslv  di«>ci»«iw-<l  in  the  Timen  the 
proposition  that  the  en-ierven,-y  might  t)*  used 
as  an  excu.<*  for  settini?  a.^lde  the  election 
of  ConereiRs  i:i  1B42  If  C^npre^sf  do*-;  not 
pretest  ai-.unst  usiirpa'^ion  of  pc-ver  by  the 
present  Bxec-itlve  tli' re  will  b<>  nr  Congress 
l*ft  to  prrrert 

6      THE     CONSFQCTVOES     OF     .H     W^H     POLICY     ARE 
C.rVTN    NO    CO?rSTDFB  AT^ON 

In  my  opinion,  thue€  who  are  urging  cur 
entrance  Into  the  war  are  utterly  mistaken. 
I  believe  that  if  we  choose  to  defeiid  the 
United  States  on  the  line  cf  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  It  Is  so  impossible  for  Hitler 
or  anycne  eLse  tc  attack  u£  that  tliere  will  net 
even  be  an  attempt  to  make  such  an  attack. 
We  have  the  largest  navy  in  the  world  We 
have  unlimited  ability  to  increase  our  ship- 
building capacity.  The  President's  argument 
that  the  total  shipbuilding  capacity  of  Blurope 
is  greater  than  ours  is  utterly  unsound, 
because  ours  can  be  Increased  Indtfirutely, 
and  our  ability  to  manufacttire  steel  ai.d 
other  ship  materials  is  greater  than  all  of 
Europe  combined.  Furthermore. Swe  will  have 
several  years'  start  on  our  two-ocean  navy, 
and  Hitler  could  never  catch  up  with  us  It 
would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  organize  the 
productive  capacity  of  Europe  Hew  is  he 
going  tcf  get  any  enthusiastic  cooperation 
from  the  fhlpbuildmg  labor  In  a  dozen  ccuu- 
trie«  whos*  pecple  he  is  oppressing  with  an 
alien   dictatorship? 

The  ability  of  airplanes  to  fly  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  has  been  used  to  frighten  the  people 
into  the  belief  that  America  is  now  more 
subject  to  attack  The  truth  is  that  the 
development  of  air  forces  ha*  mace  it  much 
more  difficult  for  an  army  cr  a  nav-y  to  cro&s 
the  A'lantlc  Ocean  No  navy  far  from  its 
base  can  stand  up  against  a  greft  air  force 
operating  from  land  bases  Trocp  transports 
are    particularly    vulnerable    to    air    attack. 
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Wl'h  '->\n  great  capflcltv  to  hulld  airplnne^ 
trrtav  even  a  rtavy  twice  a?  Ifcrr*  »,«  the  | 
American  Kdvv  cotilrt  r^ot  safely  approach 
nir  shores  The  tl'.reat  of  an  attack  by 
HiMer  !•-  and  alwava  ha*  t:>een  a  biwaboc  to 
pcs-^e    The    Aniencnn    people    into    war 

The  war  pe-Ucv  has  never  been  thcucht 
thn  ush  It  •^eem*  tc  me  imposF.h'e  to  bnng 
a  war  w.th  Germany  to  a  succes-ft;;  c^ii- 
rlusicin  except  after  tnany  veiirs  ot  destnic- 
tivt  warfare  'V'as-c  expe:  dttures  cf  ir.c;ie>- 
and  men  wi;i  cxnaust  this  ciui.try  as  they 
are  exhau'-ting  the  world  In  i.'ie  ena  we 
ma\  crush  H;:!er.  hut  In  the  process  t  i  doing 
9<i  we  ,i.re  likely  to  set  up  a  compiee  ciictaior- 
t^hlp  m  this  country  from  wKich  w*  may 
never  return  tc  Amerii.-8n  dem  xrac%  a.*  we 
have  kn»  w:i   it 

Of  ccurst  .  It  is  beii-K  Mid  n  w  that  there 
w.il  b*  nc  exiieditjonary  force  14r  Whiter 
Li{  pmaiiU  )9  n.w  advocatirig  the  policy  of  a 
LiaNai  »  ar  while  we  rtajucf  the  Arir.y  But 
jubt  .*6  the  PT£H>iutnt  kdvitncfU  Iiom  ^eare 
to  ;ea»e-ieud.  aud  frLHn  ieai-t-umd  tc-  a  shi>ol- 
uig  naval  war,  the  triopUoii  cf  a  naval  war 
policy,  after  a  Itw  niontii*  ol  stJhmate,  is 
bound  U^  leaJ.  Lippiuanu  or  nc;  Lrippmi^nu,  to 
another    American     expeditif  :.ary     torce. 

Then  11  we  succeed  in  cru-'hlng  Hitler  and 
majching  to  Berlin,  that  will  only  be  the 
beginning  The  advocates  of  war  frankly 
new  lock  forward  tc  domination  of  the  world 
by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  That 
Implies  not  only  the  shutting  off  of  all  other 
nations  from  the  high  seas  except  with  our 
consent  but  a  ccntlnued  pcllcii.g  cf  the  conti- 
nent cf  Europe  tc  prevent  the  development  of 
another  Hitler  For  such  a  policy  of  imperial- 
ism this  country  is  not  adapted  It  Is  Inccn- 
El«=tent  wfth  the  whol*  theory  of  American 
drrr.orrary  ETlther  the  entire  structure  will 
tumble  abrut  ctrr  ears  cr  we  wni  have  to  turn 
curse;\es  into  a  militaristic  and  toUilitarian 
nation  a«  Rom*  turned  from  a  republic  tc  an 
empire 

Furf hermore  irt  u«  n-^it  for!  curselve*  tbctit 
the  fcur  freedoms  throu^hcut  the  world 
Thr^p  freed<~:r.s  p.nd  n  dtm^yt-Btic  fortr.  of  | 
govern.ment  cannot  be  c  nf  erred  on  the  re«t 
cf  the  world  by  1  irtr  ty  war  cr  by  otir  riomt- 
natton  of  the  world  r>»iT>ocT8cy  must  rest 
en  Iccal  e*lf-KC\ernn>ent  arlslnsr  from  withlii 
each  people  Usolf 

Let  tho-e  who  favcH'  intervention  in  the  war 
think  through  the  course  which  they  Rre  ad- 
vccatinp  If  that  Is  the  cour'f^  we  are  to  take. 
It  should  t>*  thorcuphly  debsted  by  Ccneress 
either  on  the  proposal  of  a  declaraxJcn  cf  war 
or  on  a  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Art  If  and 
when  the  .American  people  dc  decide  to  go  to 
uar  I  w:;;  support  that  war  at  vigonusly  as 
the  President  him'^lf  fcut  I  shall  continue  to 
deny  the  richt  of  the  Preodent  without  con- 
rultmp  Conpre«s  to  involve  us  tn  a  war  with 
Germany  or  to  .'^nd  Amerirnn  naval  ve.«.sels, 
either  as  convoys  cr  ctherwipr.  Into  the  war 
zonei!  of  Europe  I  believe  it  i5  not  only  the 
ncht  but  the  duty  erf  all  those  who  feel  &f  1 
do  to  continue  to  cppose  the  arbitrary  actions 
cf  the  President 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

IN   THE  SEN.\TE   OF   IHE   UNITED  ST.\TES 


ADDP^66   OF    HON     W    LEE  O  DANIEL.   OF 
TEXAS 


Mr.    McFARLAND.    Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanmicus  consent  to  have  incorpo- 


rated In  the  Record  the  able  address  de- 

Ihrrcd  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
;Mr.  O'D.aniel:  at  Fair  Park.  Dallas. 
Tex.,  on  CotiiUluiit'ii  Day.  September  7, 
lb»41. 

Tiiere  beicR  no  objection,  the  adaress 
wa;  ordered  to  b'.  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
a.«  follows:  | 

I  aeeiu  it  not  ouiy  a  pnvileRe,  bu»  it  is  a 
Kitat  piiiLPUie  to  ni*  W.  Uavt  tU*:  oppi.-rtui»it y 
ol  f>ptuxin(j  to  tlie  ciuztii*  ol  Texit.'-  at  ihis 
tijut  T...S  u  Cuufci::uucn  Day  Thif  Ci.n- 
aiuution  Day  ia  Sft  apait  m  couuiittmi.rai.on 
of  the  siEning  rf  the  Ci.>ii«tit\ition  of  the 
UiUled   Stute*. 

I  believe  that  wlieii  tb>a  riocunieni  was 
MCI  eo  11  enuiKirtted  the  preatest  pruicpJes 
ui  K  "^kiument  which  hiive  ever  bet-n  Cuu- 
ceueu  oy  the  tun, da  1 1  civJizeU  and  Chr.*- 
iiaiiizeci  p(L>}>U-  I  btlieve  lliav  vii*  fuiida- 
DCMfiitiu  pti:.Cipie»  laid  dowu  in  tlie  Coiictl- > 
tut  ion  wt-re  at  the  tune  it  was  aigued  mlle- 
sicnet-  in  the  piugr(5«  ^  i  mauk.ud  towiird  ibe 
ide;U  of  a  Iret  and  rtptestutauvc  dtm-Kiacy. 
1  knew  thht  it  lias  r»-ce:.Uy  bectini*  aoua*- 
what  v.i.popul.ir  to  Uu.it  btKut  ib«  fuiida- 
nieiiUii  I'Ulji.  ip<er  ul  th«  CoDt>uvutK:n  ol  the 
Unitecl  Slaiej!  I  kiicw  tUai  we  Lave  anioug 
us  tcxlay  many  pt  upW  *ho  look  upcn.  live 
Cou'-tHution  as  s»jUi*tliinK  tc  b*  evaded 
rather  than  t^imtihin^  to  be  cbbcrvcd  But 
I.  for  one.  bthe-.e  -l.-t  '1  i  piiuciplts  of  gcv- 
ernnoent  laid  down  iii  the  C'ciistitution  were 
souni  when  this,  aocun.eut  was  written  k.nd 
I  believe  they  are  ;ukl  as  fcouiuJ  tcday  as 
they  were  then  Funlurm^re.  I  btLeve  that 
many  L,f  the  difliculius  which  fatit  us  today 
could  have  been  avoided  i'  we  bad  iteeied 
our  courfce  a  htulc  clo.-^*.!  tc  the  aiicient  laud- 
ma  rki  which  were  ^'iven  us  by  the  fathers 
of  this  NaLicn 

Tliere  are  many  thii.j^  which  deal  with 
detail  legifciaticn  going  on  in  Washington 
which  I  she  uid  like  tc  di^cuse  but  I  feel  that 
It  would  be  ir.approyi.at*  cu  tUe  occaaum  of 
this  great  patriotic  ruily  tc  consume  the  time 
In  a  discvissicn  of  legislative  details  t)ecfiui»e 
we  ahouid  at  this  tin:»£-  be  tblnkiug  moie  in 
the  broad  terms  <t  fundatnentai  principles 
of  goverument.  Tlierefcre.  U  I  make  refer- 
ence tills  evening  to  pending  le^ialatK.n,.  It 
shall  be  only  mcideiiUil  to  UiC  main  objec- 
tive which  I  have  m  mmd  and  that  it  a 
dii-cuafcici.  cf  scn^e  of  the  bioad  f undaniental 
principles  ol  Eovernm.ent  upoii  which  this 
Natlcn  has  t>een  built,  tc  the  end  Uiat  we 
may  consider  now  the  ccvurfae  which  we  are 
charting  for  future  geutrailons 

We  are  now  ei^'aged  in  a  great  effort  to 
equip  this  Nalicn  t*.  defend  ittelf  and  to 
preserve  the  principle;!  lI  demucratic  gcverii- 
ment  here  and  abroad  I  bh  uld  like  to  .~ay, 
with  all  cf  th*"  emphasis  *hich  I  can  com- 
mand that  I  Jcr  cne  beiif-ve  that  if  we  are 
to  maintain  thi  pniiCiphf  ff  democratic 
government  ir  the  United  8iat*&  tt.al  tills 
Nation  must  be  Kady  h:  d  wilwiii!;  to  lend  aid 
in  a  pioper  mann(  i  t^j  the  iriamtenauce  cf 
Iheee  principles  thrruk.!;  ut  the  world  T"nc 
principles  of  right  and  justice  are  at  Etake. 
the  issue  Is  being  determined  at  tc  whether 
cr  not  the  world  shall  li\e  ur.der  a  dictatcr- 
shlp  or  if  we  shall  continue  t.j  have  free 
governnnentf.  wheie  free  people   rult 

I  am  sa-  mvich  oppc^ed  to  war  as.  ar.yv.re, 
but  I  say  to  ycu  that  I  am  th^  r^uEhly  cf  rn- 
mitted  to  the  principle  tliat  we  .'-hcuio  grant 
all  the  aid  we  pc>».sibly  can  tc  England  and 
to  the  other  democracies  that  are  fight  ii^.g  to 
save  civiiization 

I  believe  in  stating  plain  facus  I  di  not 
believe  in  etatlug  nonfncts.  Thi«  a£  yet  iS 
not  our  war.  We  h.ae  net  deciartd  war 
When  and  if  it  tx.-comes  cur  war— and  O^i 
grant  that  shall  never  happen — but  I  say. 
when  and  If  it  de^s  beccme  otir  war  sh«-ii 
we  shall  conduct  It  as  we  have  conducted 
every  one  of  cur  prevu-us  wars-  and  wui  it  as 
we  have  won  every  ether  w.ir  In  the  mean- 
time. I  am  strongly  in  fav^  r  cf  furnu^hii.c  bU 
the  war  equipment  and  an\muuition  we  caa 
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possibly  spare   to  any   nrrion   that  will  fight 
,wea::en.    anrl    pcss:b!y    subdue    the    common 
'enemy    cf    democracy    v,h:ch    has    Its    angry 
c-ve-cus  eyef-  rocu--ed  on  us      It  is  unfair  in 
th"  >-xTenie  to  charge  tho-e  who  are  wiUn.g 
to  fi^hi  to  maintain  these   prn-iciples  ci  free 
povernment,     uith    being    warmongers.     VVi.=: 
Geor-'e      \Va.-h1n5ton      a      warmonger?     Gcd 
grar.t^  no    u::^ra'e:'ul    beneficiary    of   his    be- 
gurs'  tn  fref-d-^m  and  civilization  may  accuse 
h.im  ci  bein^:  such      Were  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Gran',  Lee.  and  others,  who  fouaht  and  sac- 
rificed    f.'T     n.ble     principles,     warm.ongfrs? 
God    forgive   .ii'.y   sane   citizen    of    this   great 
united   Pepubiic  from  ever  making   such  an 
accusation      \Ver°      Sam      Houston.      Travis. 
Crockett,    Bcnhum.    and    others    warmongers 
because  they  f,-u^ht  and  .sacrificed  their  very 
lives  on  the  altar  of  freedom  and  liberty,  that 
we   might   live   to   enjoy    the   fruits   of   their 
efforts''     God  forgive  any  descendant  of  that 
peneraticn  of  brave  people  from  ever  saying 
they    -.vere      Those    three    wars,    successfully 
fought    and    won   on    American    soil,   should 
convince   any   nation   or   combination   of   na- 
tions that   American  force  Is  invincible  and 
American  freedom  is  perpetual.     It  is  found- 
ed on  the  unchangeable  Word  cf  God  and  the 
perfect  philosophy  of   His  Son.  as  expressed 
In   the  Declaration  of  Independence   and   in 
the   Constitution   of   the   United   States      A.s 
long  as  we  cling  to  those  fundamental  idea^ 
cf  organized  hum.an  society,  none  of  us  need 
have  any  fear 

I  believe  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  when  it  was  written,  was  written  by 
men  who  not  only  believed  In  the  principles 
cf  government  there  enunciated,  but  I  be- 
,  lieve  it  was  written  by  men  who  were  willing 
to  fight  to  m.amtain  these  principles,  I  be- 
lieve It  was  wrirten  by  men  who  had  an  abid- 
ing confidence  in  the  willingness  of  all  fu- 
ture generati' ins  of  America  when  the  time 
came  to  '■tnnd  firm  to  maintain  these  great 
fundamental  principles  of  government.  N.i 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  have  proved 
by  their  acts  a  greater  desire  for  peace  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  acquire  an  empire;  we  are  not 
seeking  to  rule  the  world:  but  whrt  we  are 
seeking  to  do  Is  to  maintain  a  world  which 
will  be  free  fir  freedom-loving  people  We 
are  seeking  to  maintain  a  world  where  the 
business  mterc  )ur.^e  between  nations  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  m  the 
past.  We  are  seeking  to  avoid  a  w-rld  where 
some  dictator,  by  simple  decree,  determine.^ 
whether  or  nit  there  shall  be  freedom  cf  the 
seas  and  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  open 
markets,  Thi£.  to  my  mind,  represents  the 
fund.tmen'al  principles  which  those  wii -i 
wrote  the  Coristitution  of  the  United  Spates 
believed  sh mid  be  maintained  One  thing 
Is  certain'  We  cannot  have  in  this  Nation  a 
nation  of  free  people  from  a  social  standpoint 
and  from  a  governmental  standpoint  unless 
wt  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  freedf^m 
along  economic  lines  Now  I  think  I  have 
made  myself  clear  with  reference  to  my 
views  as  to  the  position  which  this  G'^vern- 
ment  shou'.d  take  in  discharging  it=  duty 
under  the  Constitution  to  its  own  citizens,  as 
well  as  in  dschargmg  Its  duty  to  mar.kind 
throughout  the  world,  and.  may  I  add.  dis- 
chr.rging  it  as  we  believe  the  Creator  of  this 
earth  desired  that  human  inhabitants  should 
discharge  their  duties  in  oider  tn  insure  free- 
dom to  all  freedom-loving  people  forever 

There  is  another  matter,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  I  think  it  is  as  important  if  not  more 
Important  than  the  general  program  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
the  maintenance  of  free  government  withm 
our  own  borders  Those  who  study  world 
affairs,  and  I  will  say  that  my  sh  irt  stay  in 
Washington  has  impressed  this  fact  upon 
me.  had  as  well  realize  now  that  if  free 
government  is  to  be  maintained  In  America, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  guard  two  front? : 
On  one  front  we  must  guard  to  prevent  t'.^.e 
dictators  of  tne  0:d  World   from   being   able 


-'f  the  U.iited  States,  you 
from  the   beginning 


through   force   to   cnr.trc.l    tl.e    affairs   of    cu. 
Nation  and  to  implant  on  our  sliores  all  of 
those  foreign  "isms  " — nazi-:=m,  communism, 
and  fascism.     In  other  w.  rd.-.  '.ve  must  pre- 
vent the  invasion  ot  diciatirs  from  without, 
and  while   we  are  d^Mnj   that,   we   mu,-,t  not 
forget   there   is   an'^the;    iront  on    which   the 
invasion   is   being  '^vaged   every  day  and  that 
frir.t  is  right  here  at  lionie     Well-organized 
groups,  w.th  powerful  leadership,  have  for  a 
good   many  years   been  seeking    quietly,   but 
effectively,    to    undermm"    ^he    fundamental 
principles  of  the  Ccns'itutiin  of  the  United 
States  and  to  substitute    for    the    American 
system  of  free  enterprise  a  socialized  system 
cf  business,  where  the  p.Aver  of  government 
comes   from   the   top   down   instead   of  going 
from  the  bottom  up     Tr.ey  have  been  trying 
t')   establish    m    thi«    country   a   government 
where  the  public  officials  are  the  masters  of 
the  people   rather   th-in   tlie    servants   of   the 
people.    They  have  been  sTiking  at  the  very 
foundatr?n  of  democratic  g   '.ernment  which 
is  the  rule  of  local  government  and  the  rule 
of    St.ite    governmer.t     and    day    in    and    day 
cut  the  battle  has  gone  on  in   an  effort  to 
centralize  the  control  of  msst  everything  in 
W.ishmgton. 

Tho>e  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  wise  enough  to  know  that 
th.s  Nation  is  too  large,  that  it  represents  too 
m.iny  diverse  interests,  for  us  ever  to  be 
aole  to  establisli  111  Washington  a  govern- 
ment that  would  be  wise  enough  and  honest 
enough  to  decide  all  cf  the  problems  for  all 
cf  the  people  Therefore,  if  you  will  read 
the  Constitution  0 
Will  see  written  in*c  1 
to  the  end  the  hope  and  belief  that  the 
sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  of  State  g.vernment  would 
always  be  maintained. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  due 
to  the  great  changes  m  the  economic  life  of 
the  people,  due  to  the  fact  that  business  has 
become  more  complex,  we  have  now  reached 
the  .-^tage  m  our  development  where  govern- 
ment has  become  too  complex  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  average  man.  where  it  has  be- 
come too  complex  to  be  administered  by  State 
and  local  govprnment,  and  that  it  Is  time, 
thereiore.  to  begin  to  centralize  all  of  the 
power  of  government  in  Washington.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that 
pliilosophy.  I  believe  that  we  have  built  in 
America  a  great  nation  because  we  have 
recognized  initiative  becau'^e  we  have  pro- 
tected the  theory  of  free  enterprise,  because 
we  h.ivp  made  it  possible  for  our  citizens  to 
be  rewarded  for  their  effort;  in  proportijn  to 
the  ihtelligence  and  the  diligence  which  they 
pu'  forth  And  I  do  net  believe  that  anything 
would  be  gained  by  destroying  these  virtues 
and  bv  setting  up  a  highly  socialized  govern- 
ment in  the  Capital  at  Washington,  where 
tlie  bureaucrats  rather  than  the  people  will 
rule  It  is  only  nec.^.-s.iry  to  observe  the 
mei'iier  results  which  have  thus  far  been 
obtained  in  our  national-defense  effort,  to 
realize  that  the  centrarzation  of  power  In 
Wa.'^hmgton  is  not  an  answer  to  the  prob!em.s 
of  today  The  Consritution  of  the  United 
States  fcjrants  to  th°  Pres-dent  very  bread 
powers  to  act  in  gieat  national  emergencies. 
such  as  faces  this  Nation  at  this  time.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  S'a'es  has  by  law 
further  enlarged  these  powers:  In  fact,  dur- 
Ir.g  the  past  7  or  8  y^ar'  i*  seems  rhat  we  have 
simply  been  Jumnmz  from  one  emergency  to 
another  and  every  time  *hfre  was  a  change 
some  fair-haired  governmental  theorist  dis- 
covered that  as  a  result  of  this  change,  more 
power  could  be  taken  awav  from  the  people 
and  more  power  ve-t"d  in  the  F;d°ral  Govern- 
ment 

Today  we  have  1:1  Washington  so  many 
bureaus  and  agencies  th.a*-  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  live  there  probably  2  or  3  years 
to  even  have  t!m°  to  m.a'ie  a  superficial  call 
on    each   one    of    th-s.»   grv.^rnm.'ntal    beards. 


This    highly    oentralized    machinery    Is    not 
working  very  y»ell     Evidence  of  the  fact  that 
It  Is  not  workiijg  lies  In  the  statement  that  it 
Is  not  getting  latisfactory  lesults     Our   ^rmy 
Is  not   getting,  enough  equipment.     We   are 
nothing  like  n^eeting  our  promises    0  other 
nations    of    thf    world    to    help    in    the    great 
emergency.     Btit   when  one  of   these  govern- 
mental agenci^  falls  to  function,  the  remedy 
which  would  life  arplied  in  a  business  organi- 
zation is  neve^  applied  in  Wash  ngton      The 
agency  is  neve^  abolished,  but  what  they  do 
is  alw-ays  to  create  a  still  bigger  agency  and 
superimpose  tlje  new  agency  en  the  one  which 
has  failed  to  junction.    Thus  we  go  merrily 
on   spending   the   taxpayer's   money    by    the 
hundreds  of  ralllions  of  dollars,  maintaining 
fat  patronage  pay  rolls  and  getting  but  little 
results.    Wheil  it  seems  that  conditions  have 
become   almo.st   unbearable,   a    new    bureau- 
cratic board  i$  set   up.     The  Constitution  of 
the  T/nlted  States  vias  not  written  with  this 
idea  or  this  pUn  of  government  in  view     The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  WTltten 
on  the  theory! that  *^'s  ^^*  ^°  ^^  ^  gdvern- 
ment  of  law:  ihat  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
were  to  be  riied  by  law.     It  was  never  the 
theory  of  tho$e  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  the  United!  States  that  we  wculd  have  a 
government  of  men  where  some  bureaucrat 
would  be  able|On  his  own  authority  to  write 
rules  and  regfilatlons  which  have  the  efTect 
and  power  of  |aw     No  one  questions  the  fact 
that   in  a   grept  emergency,  such   as  we  are 
now   engaged   upon,   that    "here    must    tem- 
porarily be  a  |)roadening  of  i.ie  power  of  the 
Federal  Govertiment  and  a  strengthening  of 
the   power   of   the   executive   department   of 
government,  fcut,   on   the   other  hand,  those 
who  wrote  thje  Constitution  did  not  believe 
that   It  wouli   be   necessary    to  destroy  the 
fundamental    principles  cf  free  government 
in  order  that  democracy  might  function.    It 
is  my  opinion  that  one  of  the  gravest  ques- 
t.oas  which  f<c£s  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  today  is  the  question  of  how  we  may 
achieve  success  In  our  great  program  of  na- 
tional  defens^   and   how   we   may   meet   our 
obligations  tojthe  world  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  fundamental  princTples  cf  dem- 
ocratic government  at  hcm.e.     After  all.  what 
is  our  program  of  national  defense? 

First,  it  is  <o  train  soldiers  and  sailors,  but 
you  cannot  itiobilize  an  army  running  into 
the  millions  Without  seme  place  to  care  for 
them.  Thertfore,  it  became  necessary  to 
build  great  Aimy  camps  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  becaiie  hecessary  to  draft  the  young 
is  country,  to  take  them  away 
rk.  send  them  Into  the  Army, 
the  paltry  sum  of  821  a  month 
ve  the  country.  But  while  this 
rogress.  we  have  seen  all  over 
e  construction  of  these  Army 
by  strikes  and  labor  troubles 
We  have  seenithe  great  m.unltions  plants  tied 
up  with  strlkis  and  labor  troubles  We  have 
seen  the  grea^  munitions  plants  tied  up  with 
strikes  We  l^ave  seen  the  plants  where  they 
are  manufact\|ring  airplanes  and  bombers  tied 
up  with  strilies.  and  at  the  same  time  we 
have  seen  a  gjovernment  tn  Washington,  cre- 
ated under  tfils  great  system  of  centralized 
bureaucratic  tontrol  which  has  proved  tts?lf 
either  unwillihg  or  unable  to  cope  with  these 
problems  involved  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  believe  thit  this  great  national-defense 
effort  should  |be  a  Nation-wide  effort  and  if 
we  are  going 'to  call  from  the  homes  of  this 
Nation  the  ycMth  of  the  Nation  and  without 
consul'ing  their  wishes,  force  them  to  render 
service  In  th^  Axmy  and  in  the  Navy  for  a 
compensatlca:  of  only  $21  a  month,  then  I 
say  to  you  th|it  that  same  government  which 
Is  making  thfc  demand  on  the  youth  of  this 
country,  has  jan  obligation  to  have  enough 
courage  and  ^ncugh  backbone  to  say  to  the 
C  1.  O  and  ifc  the  A  F.  of  L  and  all  of  the 
other  represefitatives  cf  special  classes,  that 
these  munititns  plants,  and  all  other  na- 
tional-defense plants,  are  going  to  operate 
continuously  and   at  full  capacity  and   they 


manhood  of 
from  their  wi 
and  pay  ther 
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has  been  in 
this  Nation 
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F.re  crinp  to  cporiite  fr'f>  from  v!oler:re  In 
etnkts  Fur  goinr  on  2  years,  these  demoral- 
izing strikes  have  bt-en  continually  m  proirref* 
In  this  Nation,  sad  the  Congress  ol  the 
United  States  has  not  done  cue  single  thing 
to  try  to  stop  them  These  unjustified  strikes 
cculd  not  thr.ve  aid  flturif-h  were  the  wild- 
eycd  labor  Icadi  r  rgitatir?  and  perpetrniors 
not  legally  clothed  by  inaction  cf  Congress 
With  the  right  to  take  clubs  and  knock  honest 
fiee  men  in  the  ln-ad  because  they  want  to 
Work  at  honest  Jots  of  their  i  wn  choosing. 
As  per  my  promise  to  the  citizens  of  Texas. 
I  introduced  a  b  H  in  the  United  States 
Benatt"  that  would  make  force  and  violence 
In  strikes  a  felocy  punishable  by  prison 
sentence  In  fact.  1  introduced  it  twice; 
once  as  a  bill  and  jnce  as  an  amendment  to 
another  bill  The  amendment  was  acted  on 
and  killed  by  a  voice  vote  cf  "No  s  '  which 
Bounded  louder  to  me  than  the  roar  of  a 
gang  cf  rowdy  prcfessiocal  pchticians  at  the 
Beaumont  convent  Ion  After  the  rear  sub- 
Eided.  I  a^kcd  anctiier  Senator  to  ask  that 
tlie  vote  be  reconsidered  and  ayes  and  nayf 
called  for  He  said,  no.  he  wculd  not  do  that 
because  there  were  too  many  Senator.'  who 
didnt  want  to  make  a  record  cf  their  vote 
en  that  question  I  finally  got  Senatoi  East- 
laud  of  Mississippi,  who  has  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate only  about  a  month  longer  than  I  have, 
to  ask  for  reconsidering  and  a  vote  by  ayts 
and  nays,  but  we  couldn  t  get  enough  votes 
to  force  a  yca-and-jay  vote 

What   k.nd   of  a  United   States  Senate  do 
we    have    in    this   country,    when    they    vote 
against   a   bill   that   will   give    protection    to 
hoDCJst  laboring  men  by  serving  to  keep  them 
from   being   beaten   over   the   bead   just   be- 
cause  they  want  to   work   at   an   honest   Jcb 
cf   their  own   chcice?     Do  ycu  believe  any- 
thing   like    that    was   evdr   contemplated    by 
the  honorable  franiers  of  our  Constitution? 
Those  who  framed   the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States   never    believed   that    the    time 
would    ever    come    in    America    when    organ- 
ized minorities  would  be   able,  through  po- 
litical  wire   pulling,   to    dominate   the   Gov- 
ernment  of   the   United   States.     And   I   say 
to  you  that  if  this  Nation  is  going  to  carry 
on  successfully  its  great  program  of  national 
defense,    and    if   we    are    going    to    meet    the 
promses    which   we    have   made   to    the   de- 
nujcractes   of   the    world,   it   Is   going    to   be 
necessary    for    us    to    have    in    all    places    cf 
pubhc     authority     In     Wasliington — in     the 
Kouse.   In   the   Senate,   in    the  eiecutive    de- 
partment    of    gcvtxrunent.     as     well     as     In 
the    judicial    dtpaitment    of    government — 
men   of   coiirage  and   men   who  cannot   be 
Intimidated     by     organized     mlncnties.     re- 
gardless   of     the    voting     strength    of     such 
mlucrities.    The  whole  national-defense  pro- 
gram Is  now   boggtd  down,  and  it  will  still 
be  bogged  down  ui  til  we  have  a  demonstra- 
tion in  Witihiugton  cf  some  of  the  courage 
of   leadership    upon   which   this   Nation   was 
originally   built.     This  problem   Is   not   goaig 
to    be    sjlved    so    Icng    as    the    main    tha:g 
Congressmen,  Senators,  or  other  public  offi- 
cials  are    thinking    about    Is    holding    their 
Jobs    first,    and    saving    the    Nation    second. 
Unless   a   man    is   blind   to   events,   he    must 
know    that    there    Is    a    well-organiz?d    plan 
whereby  an  effort  is  being  made  throughout 
the  United  States  today  to  take  the  emer- 
gency   of    national    defense    as    a    means    to 
dominate   producti.in    in    every   essential    in- 
dustry   and    to   estsibllsh    over    the    American 
•workmen  a  dictatorship  of  V£irlous  and  sun- 
dry organized  minorities  of  labor      Think  of 
It.  if  you  will:  The  ireat  strike  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the   issue  involved  was   a   demand  on 
the  management  that  every  man  who  worked 
In  the  shipbuilding  plant  who  was  a  member 
of    some    labor    organization    be    requL'ed    to 
keep  his  dues   to  that  organization  paid  up 
and  In  good  standing  or  be  dropped  from  the 
pay  roll.     And  picture,  if  you  will,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  lending  moral 
Buppcrt,  as   it   did,  to  just  such  a  demand. 


On    every    hi::;c!    w-   hnvc-    tlie    imiJer.itive    ciUl    1 
from  Enelai.d  nnc   all  of  the  other  dfmccra-    < 
cies  (  f   tiie   world   to  furnish   them   siiips,  to 
furnish  them  with  supplier      Wt  hp.ve  at  the 
same  time  an  effort  to  build  lor  t!  e  defense 
of   this  country  a  two-ocean  Navy,    but.  In    I 
spite  cf  all  this,  this  great  shipbuilding  plant    \ 
is  closed   down  lor  days,  not  a  wheel  turned, 
because   a   labor    unicn    wants  the   manage- 
ment to  BS5ume  the  responsibility  of  collect-    ' 
ing  labor-union  dues. 

Let  me  ask  you  ceople  who  are  here   this 
evening  if  you  believe  that  those  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  antici- 
pated any  such  ccndilion  as  this  would  ever 
be  possible  in  free  America'    It  is  my  cpmlcn 
that  when  this  Natloi;  faced  the  great  emer- 
gency which  we  new  face,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  have  written  on 
the  statute  becks  of  this  Nation  a  bill  which 
wculd  provide  that  it  would  be  unlawful  fcr 
Bn>   Industry  engngec!  in  prcductlcn  fcr  ra- 
tlcnal   defense   to   sign    any   contract    which 
would  either  prevent  his  employees  or  coerce 
his  employees  in  the  jclnlng  of  a  labor  union. 
I  think  the  defense  of  America  is  of  far  more 
Importance    than    the    building    up    cf    the 
membership    of    organized    labcr  ■     I    believe 
that  every  plant  In  Amcrca  where  gocds  are 
beiijg  produced   fcr   national    defen-^e   should 
be  ?pen  to  every  honest  and  competent  work- 
man    Anc  I  do  not  believe  that  any  workman 
who  Is  seeking  to  serve  his  country  by  push- 
ing  forward   the   great    program    of   national 
defense   should   be   Icrced   tc   pay   tribute   to 
an>   group    no  matter   who  they  are,  for  the 
privilege  of  working     And  I  believe,  further, 
that  the  principles  upon  which  this  Govern- 
ment  was   built   presupposed    that   the    right 
to  work  would  alwav^  be  protected,  and  cer- 
talLly  that    it  would   be   protected   when    the 
work  being  dene  Wi>s  essential  to  the  pieser- 
vatiOn  cf  democratic  government.     We   have 
other   powerful    mlncritlcs    as    dangerous    to 
cur   national  welfare   and   security   as    unkn 
labor    leader    "racketeers  "     Tlae    citizens    en 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  threatv'.ied  with  a 
shortage  of  gasc>!ine  pnd  petroleum  pr"duc;s 
which   they    need   for    national-defense    pur- 
poses because  some  people  claim— and  may  I 
say  claim  falsely — that  shipping  facilities  are 
not    available    to    mc  ve    the    products    from 
souice  cf  lupply     As  ^  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  which  sat  for  2  weeks  and  listened 
to  testimcny  in  the  alleged  gasollne-sh<  rtage 
cast,  may  I   say   that    I   am   fully  convinced, 
personally,  that  there  is  no  gasoline  shortage, 
ana    never   has    been     and    that   there    Is    no 
shortage   of  transpcTtstlcn   fcr  gasoline  and 
petroleum  products,  aiid  never  has  been   and 
the   unanimous   report    cf   our  ccmmlttce   to 
the  Senate  so  stated     As  an  Indlvi.lual  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  and  as  ycur  Senator,  I 
am  also  fully  ccnvinced  that  the  whole  de- 
testable  plot   cf   trying   tc   manufacture   the 
gasoline   shortage   was    ccncelved   and    engi- 
neered  by  certain  people  for  selfish  financial 
purposes,  one  cf  which  was  tc  get  permlssicn 
to  build  a  large  24-inch  pipe  line  from  Texas 
to   the   large   industrial   States  of   the   East 
through    which    they    cculd    siphon    one    of 
Texas'  greatest  Gcd-g)ven  natural  rescuices — 
natural  gas^and  thu:  impede  Texas'  indus- 
trial   progress    and    deprive    Texas    laboring 
people  and  others  of   their  heritage,  all   fc-r 
the  gain  and  profit  of  a  few  big  corporations 
of  the  East. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  wc  nave  tome  people 
In  both  public  and  private  life  who  woujd  be 
glad  to  see  an  occasion  develop  which  would 
enable  them  to  put  over  a  complete  program 
of  Government  ownership  and  control  of  the 
oil  business  in  this  country,  and  1  also  think 
we  have  seme  big  corporations  who  do  not 
fear  Government  control,  because  they  believe 
Ln  tlie  end  they  can  control  the  Government, 
and  1  think  both  factors  entered  Into  this 
gasoline-shortage  scare  en  the  Atlantic  coast, 
which  we  piroved  did  not  exist  Thete  two 
forces  are  synoi.yaious  and  represent  minor- 


ity rule  r:  I  irce  by  mo-iry  in  Pome  msiances 
a!:d  by  f;  rce  of  vc  les  m  other  instances  1 
dc  net  bcl.fve  the  frumirs  of  our  Constitution 
ever  expected  :h  m  ihmgs  u  happen  'n  this 
country  They  are  bo  h  impedinp  cur  r.a- 
tlcnal-delen.se  piogram,  thereiore  fxiienuiy 
dangerous  to  the  very  c:;:stcr.ce  ul  cm  uc- 
mecracy  The  Congress  of  the  United  S-ates. 
by  the  terms  of  cur  Cotislitu'-ion.  is  v.  holly 
rt-sponsible  Ic  r  the  existence  ol  thest  daus^er- 
ovis  elements  m  our  Nation  because  ih  t  cn- 
gress  could  curb  such  iniwhi  lesonu  acts 
promptly  by  legislation 

The  principles  of  equality  and  ju.-tice  are 
the  guiding  principles  upon  wh'ch  ihi  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  State-  wii<-  l-o  1*  I 
believe  that  those  who  framed  ihis  d  nnr.ent 
believed  that  in  great  emergencies  -ucl.  as 
we  now  face,  all  of  our  pecple  sh.ould  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  their  fair  share  'oward 
the  maintenance  of  our  Ire*  institution.  1 
believe  that  It  was  in  the  mind  cf  those  who 
framed  this  Constitution  that  the  rights  cf 
all  of  cur  citizens  would  be  protected  e.nd 
that  iri  periods  of  great  emergency  none  would 
be  allowed  to  profiteer  at  the  erpense  of 
others 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  believe  in  this 
principle  I  am  opposed  to  racketeering  atid 
profiteerhig  cut  of  the  national  enurfieity, 
regardless  of  whether  It  be  done  by  a  system 
ol  awarding  fat  contracts  to  political  fa\or- 
Ites  or  if  it  t>e  done  by  racketeers  protuoting 
the  Interest  of  selfish  groups,  01  whether  it  be 
done  by  a  few  businessmen  who  represent 
niuch  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  I  u:  i.f  t 
believe  that  any  businessman  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  an  excessive  profit  cui  0!  tli.s 
great  emergency  And  I  say  tc  yru  ihut  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  wha:  is  bi.i.ti  1:  ;:0'-ed, 
and  that  is,  to  destroy  the  wh-ie  sysiein  cf 
Iiee  enterprise  in  this  country  in  order  ic  pre- 
vent-'the  making  of  a  few  war  millionaires. 
Do  not  be  deceived  about  it— undei  the  plan 
we  are  operating  new.  we  are  making;  olcnty 
of  war  millionaires  and  we  will  piobalily  be 
making  many  more.  But  if  ', ht  Con. re. "s  of 
the  United  States  wculd  put  en  the  -taiute 
bo  ks  of  this  Nation  a  law  which  vv.iulri  p:o- 
vide  that  all  excess  profits— aid  by  tliai  w\,id 
"all"  I  mean  100  percent  of  the  excess  profits^ 
would  go  into  the  lax  fund  tc  pay  the  c-,;tt  of 
national  defen.se,  then,  in  that  evert  the 
picblem  of  making  war  millioniAires  v-i^^ilc  be 
solved  All  lines  of  busmes.'-.  if  they  are  to 
operate,  should  be  allowed  to  earn  a  noimal 
profit  to  be  determined  by  a  fair  formula  tut 
none  should  be  allowed  to  earn  an  excess 
profit  over  and  above  that  i.orir.a;  profit 

There  is  being  advocated  m  Washint'ton 
today  a  irreat  system  ol  price  control  ureed 
upon  our  public  officials  by  selfish  pecple  for 
profit  motives.  Now,  obviously,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  priorities  on  supplies  m  oider 
that  the.'*  Eupplies  may  be  ctianntled  into 
the  proper  sc  urcet.  but  there  is  nc  necessity 
for  setting  up  a  tireat  I  uiRi.u  :r.  Wasiiint'ion 
to  fix  prices  HhNirt:  been  in  busincs.*;  my- 
self and  navi:  t-  hi-.d  tlie  experience  of  meet- 
ing business  pny  roiis  1  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  question  oi  price  fixing. 
Wheneve:  the  Government  undertakes  tL«  fiK 
the  price  for  which  one  cr^mmMdity  may  sell, 
then  this  price  fixing  upset'  the  price  struc- 
ture of  many  other  comme diiies  A  system 
of  putting  pe  wer  to  control  prices  m  the 
hand  of  the  Federal  G  vfrnn.erit  is  unwise 
for  another  reason — it  wuld  probably  take 
seven  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  n.en  in 
the  United  States  actually  and  erffCtiveiy  to 
establish  and  operate  »  r  bi  svsteni  of  prlc^ 
control  and  to  enforce  it  and  it  wr<uld  prob- 
ably take  3  or  4  years  tc  get  tin-  perscnnel 
trained  te)  do  the  Job  and  when  it  wrs  even- 
tually accomplished  you  would  then  have 
completely  dPFtroyed  the  whole  system  of 
free  enterprise   In   Amrrcan   business 

Thereiore.  any  general  scheme  of  g.  \ern- 
mcnlftl    price    fixing    ;*    ui-,,ottionAbie .    First, 
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becai:.s."  :t  v:  ;ukl  Take  icc  long  to  o^rure  s-jffl- 
clentlv  trn::.p:!  personnel  to  mnke  the  plan 
v.'crk.  even  ;f  ii  could  be  made  to  wmk;  and. 
socor.d.  It  would  dt'-stroy  the  whole  system  ot 
ticf  fT.'i-rpri-e  v.h^n  It  ccmmonced  to  work 
and  we  n-.ight  never  eet  out  from  under  this 
sy^;r".r.  e'.i-n  v.hen  the  emc:acncy  is  over;  the 
tii.:d  '  beet;  .n  t'j  tne  eitabhshm^nt  cl  price 
c...n:r  .  la  Miat  it  Is  not  needed.  If  die  Gov- 
ern nicT.t^^^j;!.:!  pa^a  an  effective  tax  measure 
whidi  v."!!!  tak"  in  a'.!  of  the  people,  if  they 
will  raise  by  current  revenue  at  lea.^t  75  per- 
c?nt  r.i  fverv  do.lar  spent  currently,  and  If 
a.s  I  pa't  of  f.-.ls  tax  bill  they  will  take  all 
f.\c,.-,-s  profits,  then  they  can  forget  about 
puce  cont-;;i.  and  when  the  emergency  is 
o\er  we  will  n Jt  ha'. e  a  socialized  business 
run  Dv  a  few  burr/aucrats.  sitting  behind 
Ina'^  ;;any  de-ks  m  Washmeiton,  and  telhug 
every  iiulividua!  in  this  Nation  what  to  d  j 
and  v.. "en  to  d  )  It 

C.-Tta:n!y  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  did  no^  presume  the  time  wctild  ever 
come  m  ihis  Nation  when  we  would  aU^'mpt 
to  erant  as  much  authority  to  any  individual 
as  it  would  b.;'  neces.^.iry  to  grant  if  we  were 
ti  es-ablish  a  d;r'ati.r>h:p  over  the  price 
s:ru"Une  cf   .^m^rican  business 

S  me  pecp'e  se»\m  to  be  greatly  ccncerned 
nbout  the  willingness  of  all  people  who  are  In 
public  life  to  fit  into  the  plan  of  nat;onal 
administration  to  handle  the  present  enitr- 
g-'ucy  I  have  stated  and  1  should  like  to 
restate  here  m.y  poMtion  with  reference  to 
Ihi'  ma'tt-r  S'  far  as  1  am  ccncerned  I 
bcll?v.'  that  tiio  present  emergency  can  be 
met.  and  ;t  cnn  he  met  well  within  the  limits 
rf  tli^  Constiru-ion  ^f  the  United  States 
The  Constifutior  gives  to  the  execut.ve  de- 
part ni-e-.t  Mf  gGvrrnm?nt  broad  power?  to 
conduct  our  for^^ig",  affairs;  it  gi\es  to  the 
e\  '•.<.'■.'■"  dep'T' 'lien'  v"ry  broad  powers  to 
tJ  al  w.rh  d,)n-.r.~t '.c  aft  ii:.=  in  p:riocls  of  greit 
eme-g-^ncy  Tlie-e  pcwers  grantirf  bv  the 
rors'itution  prsiperiv  beloiig  to  the  execu- 
tive d'Tartnient  of  gr  vernm.ent  and  l"-  that 
depart  mei;t  al'iiie  The  Congre^,*-  ct  ih.e 
TTniTd  States  i.a.^  er.ac'ed  nurriprous  laws 
wh  ch  have  expanded  the  Executive  au- 
thr;t\  of  advert  ni'nit  in  this  emr'gency  1 
reci  cttize  x\\al  everv  citizen  of  "its  coufitry 
ha.>  tl^e  right  of  fr.-^e  speech,  bu'  it  is  mv 
honest  opinion  that  during  th?--*-  tim.es  <  1 
pre,!'  n.ationa!  rmergency  it  is  harmful  to 
f.ie  ijrneral  wcMare  of  cur  Nation  for  peo- 
ple 1-ke  Senator  Wheeler.  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
and  othprs  ider.tifitd  with  the  America  F!-=t 
C'^mmiltee  t'l  be  continually  sniping  at  the 
Pre  ident  of  the  United  S'a'es  about  the  wry 
he  d  ie*  his  job  T  do  not  think  that  does 
an\  cc:-d  for  (".ir  ccuntry  I  think  1*  is 
lll-''dvi~ed  atid   harmful 

The  Ccnsftution  of  the  Unitea  States  puts 
In  The  hind.'  of  the  Pie^ident  the  authority 
tc  ecnimnnd  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy,  puts  m  hi--  hands  the  power  to  carry 
c:\  tlie  foreign  af!a;r^— it  does  net  put  part 
of  the  power  in  his  h.ands  to  carry  on  for- 
eign affairs,  it  puts  all  of  the  power  in  his 
hand--  tti  do  this,  except  where  in  the  exercise 
of  t!V'=;  power  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  n.ake 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  cr  tc  declare 
wai  m  *hich  instance  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  submit  these  matters  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  Its  approval 
So  neither  the  Senate  noi  the  House  has  any 
responsibility  cr  any  authority  to  deal  w;*h 
any  of  these  matter?  imless  they  are  ?ub- 
mittod  to  the  Congress  by   the   Prtsident 

I  think  senseless  sniping  at  the  President, 
such  as  is  beini^  done  by  some  organized 
niUiJiities.  is  net  only  a  waste  of  timic  but  it 
Is  po.-.itively  harmful  These  people  seem  to 
forget  that  when  we  wrote  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States,  when  we  vested  In  the 
executive  department  of  government  certain 
powers  when  the  Congress  further  enlarged 
these  powers,  that  It  then  became  perfectly 
le^al  and  legitimate  net  only  for  the  execu- 
tive department  of  government  to  do  the 
»is€  tiling,  but  i:  also  has  the  constitutional 


auth.ority  to  do  the  unwise  things  In  other 
words  it  13  a  pov, er  exercised  not  ]ointl>  but 
solely  by  the  executive  department  of  gov- 
ernment, and  no  one  has  the  rii^ht  to  tell 
the  executive  depar*m.ent  cf  government 
what  It  shall  do  wi'hm  this  feld  except  as 
that  authority  is  written  into  the  C^.nstitu- 
tion  of  this  Nation  So  I  do  not  appreciate 
tho«e  whe  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  criticize 
the  Preside r.t  when  he  is  acting  within  his 
authority  as  gran'ed  bv  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  Naticn  He  has  a,^  much  right 
to  do  thiti'-js  wrong  as  h=  has  to  do  them 
right  Tlie  Constitution  did  not  presuppose 
th.it  perfect  men  should  ever  be  chosen  as 
President,  because  there  are  no  perfect  men 
living  In  m.y  opinion,  mcst  of  our  troubles 
in  this  ccuntry  are  eau=':'d  by  bad  laws  The 
President  does  not  pa-s.s  the  laA~  Bad  laws 
passed  by  Ce.ngress  permitted  the  establish- 
ment of  bureaucratic  d°partm:nfs  and  bu- 
reauctatic  departments  can  de  untold  d.amage 
to  our  economic  fcrni  cf  life  and  undermine 
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New  TTiy  position  is  simply  this:  Wlien  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  acting  with- 
in the  lim.it*  of  the  authoritv  granted  lo  him 
by  the  Constitution,  and  within  the  iiraits  of 
the  au'liority  granted  to  him  by  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States,  I.  for  one.  expect  to  give 
him.  100-percent  support.  In  ()ther  words.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  anv  cf  m.y  business  or  my 
responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
department  of  gcvernn.ent  to  attempt  tc  tell 
the  executive  department  cf  government  how 
that  dopertment  should  be  run  My  re.^pon- 
sibility  1=  t!:at  when  te.e  law  has  been  enacted 
and  th'^  po.ver  to  execute  it  has  been  placed 
in  th"  hand.-  of  the  executive  department 
te  give  the  executive  departme:;it  100-percent 
sur  p '.rt,  wiifther  I  like  the  law  or  not;  and 
thi;^  I  have  always  done  and  this  I  expect 
to  fontinue  tc  do  I  think  that  is  what  the 
Ccnstitu'icn  cf  the  United  St.ites  presumed 
every  Men.ber  of  Cci.gress  would  do  1  do 
n  it  believe  m  siupii.g  at  the  executive  de- 
p.irinuT.t  cf  ijovernmei.t  when  it  is  doing  the 
best  It  can  to  carry  cu*  the  mandates  of  the 
Coristitution  and  'he  lav.~  waich  Congress 
has  passed  Therefore,  believing  as  I  do,  I 
have  assured  the  Presid'^nt  Cf  the  United 
States  of  my  100-percent  support  in  carrying 
cut  his  duties  and  I  expect  to  niake  good 
c  n  1 1".  a  t   p  r  o  m.  i  s  e 

New,  en  the  other  hi'ind.  th;  Ccnstituticn 
vests  ;n  the  Congress  cf  the  United  States  cer- 
tain reipons.biiities  It  is  the  respcnsibiiity 
cf  the  Congress  to  pa>s  laws,  and  whenever  a 
la-v  ccmes  before  Ce-n^ress  I  i  xpect  to  con- 
sider every  angle  cf  the  law  I  expect  to  seek 
all  the  information  I  can  get  from  every 
source,  and  v>,h"n  I  have  done  this  1  shall 
vote  for  what  I  believe  is  the  t>est  interest  of 
this  Nation  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  did 
net  go  to  Wa-hirg'on  to  be  a  rubber  stamp 
f  r  anybetiy  And  agal::.  as  this  is  Ccnstiiu- 
t;cn  Diy.  let  m»e  say  that  I  believe  this  pcsiticn 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  ftmdamental  prln- 
cip.e?  cf  the  Constituticr.  cf  the  United 
SMt.'s  I  am.  concerned  ab  ut  the  domestic 
a.f-iirs  cf  this  country  and  I  am  concerned 
ab'u-  the  future  cf  demccratlc  governm.ent 
m  Anterica  primarily  becau-e  of  the  fact  that 
It  does  not  seim  tc  me  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  realize  the  tremiendcus  sig- 
nificance ct  some  cf  the  things  that  are  hap- 
pening to  this  ccuntry  and  particularly  at  cur 
Naticn's  Capital  at  this  time  nor  do  they 
realize  the  s;snif:cance  cf  the  fact  that  some 
cf  '•heje  things  which  are  happening,  which 
sTike  at  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government,  are  being  dc:ne  under  au- 
thority cf  the  Federal  Government  In  Wa<^h- 
ington 

I  do  not  think  I  am  an  alarmist,  but  I 
believe  we  all  realize  that  one  cf  the  very 
foundation  stones  upon  which  democracy 
rests  is  based  upon  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  believe  that  the  press  should 
always  be  free  to  say  what  it  pleases  abeut  all 
public  questlciis,  to  criticj«»  or  to  praise  pub- 


lic servants,  and  to  give  to  the  people  an 
unbiased  account  of  public  affairs  In  view 
of  the  p-'rsonal  experience  which  I  have  had. 
wherein  it  seems  that  many  of  the  great  daily 
papers  here  in  this  State  have  taken  keen 
delight  in  writing  page  after  page  of  unjust, 
unfair  and  untijue  criticism  and  condemna- 
tion cf  me.  it  may  seem  strange  for  me  to 
stand  here  thisTevenlng  demanding  freedom 
of  the  press,  hxh.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
whenever  you  pestroy  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  cpuntry  you  will  destroy  the 
very  fundamential  principles  upon  which  the 
Constitution  of 'the  United  States  was  based, 
and  no  man  whD  is  worthy  of  holding  public 
cfBce  wcu'd  even  seek  to  limit  this  freedom  for 
any  purpose,  ^rom  experience  I  am  able  to 
testify  that  fret  press  can  never  damage  a 
good  nation  cr  i  good  cause  The  great  rank 
and  file  of  our  people  are  smarter  than  the 
editors  of  some  newspapers 

I  believe  that  we  have  in  Washington  today 
influences  that  oelieve  they  are  better  Judges 
about  what  the  pecp'e  should  hear  and  what 
the  people  shou  d  knew  than  the  newspapers 
are.     Thank  Gad  for  the  fact  that  they   are 
not  now  in  the  majority,  but  that  influence  is 
definitely    prevj  lent.      And,    I    want    to    say 
furthermore    tl  at    I    am    definitely    of    the 
opinion  that  th ;  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready gone  furt  ler  than  it  should  go  in  con- 
trolling and  in  establishing  a  censorship  over 
radio  prcgrams      Radio   has  become   an   in- 
strument  as  vi  tal   in    the   dissemination   of 
public  informal  ion  as  the  press  and"  I  believe 
it  is  essential  fnat  the  men  who  own  the  radio 
stations  be  giV?n  the  utmcst   freedom   con- 
sistent   with    r?asonable    regulation    in    the 
operation  of  th  !se  stations.     I  do  not  believe 
that  they  shot  Id  be  held  as  they  are  now 
under  the  cons  tant  threat  of  the  possibility 
of  incurring  th(  ill  will  of  some  governmental 
bureaucrat  at  H'ashingtcn.  and  I  do  not  .be- 
lieve the  pecplo  generally  realiz3  the  danger 
cf  this  situatioii.    It  is  my  opinion  that  if  ycu 
will  allow  the  pecple  of  America  to  have  full 
access  to  all  of  the  facts  you  may  rely  upon 
those    people    io    reach    correct    conclusions. 
But    when   yoti    consider  the   millions   upon 
millicns  of  do  lars   now   being   expended   by 
governmental  tureaus  in  Washington  for  pure 
propaganda    purposes,    it    is    my    conside.-ed 
opinion    that     we    are    moving    toward    that 
theory  of  govei  nment  where  the  masters  In 
Washington  wi:  1  tell  the  slaves  at  home  what 
to  think.    These  is  another  very  fundamental 
danger  facing   this  Nation  today  and  under 
this  great  program  cf  national  defense,  this 
danger  Is  being    magnified  and  materially  In- 
creased and  thi  it  is  the  attempt  cf  those  who 
hold  power  in  Washington  to  secure  control 
of  State  government  and  to  secure  control  of 
the  Members  (f  Congress  and  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  by  using  political 
patronage  and  the  awarding  of  fat  contracts 
to    political    c«  ntractcrs    in    order    that    the 
Congress  of  th  ?  United  States  may  cease  to 
function    as   t  :ie    Constitution    supposed    It 
would  functici    as  an  Independent  agency  cf 
government,  aid  make  of  that  body  a  rubber 
stam.p  to  do   vhat  it  is  told  to  do.     And   I 
would  Impress  upon  you  this  evening  that  this 
is  not  a  questic  n  of  men  I  am  discussing;  it  la 
not  important  as  it  affects  Individuals;  but 
it  is  tremendot  isly  important  as  it  affects  the 
future   welfare  of  this  Natiori.     This  Nation 
is  too  large  ar  d   it  has  too  diverse  interests 
for  it  to  ever  he  operated  on  any  basis  where 
all  of  the  thlnli  ing  Is  done  in  Washington  and 
where   the   pec  pie  receive   orders  from   th°ir 
masters  as  to  iiow  they  shall  vote. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  domestic  affairs 
of  this  country  for  another  reason  For 
many  years  we  have  listened  to  some  of  th« 
demagogues  v^ho  hold  political  power,  day 
after  day.  preath  to  the  American  people  the 
doctrine  of  diss  hatred— the  employer  and 
the  businessmin  have  been  held  up  to  scorn 
and  tolerated  Cnly  as  a  necessary  evil  which 
must  be  kept  for  taxpaying  purposes  only. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  never 
comprehended!  that  we   would  ever  have  In 
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public  IKe  In  this  ccuntry,  public  servants 
who  reprc'^ented  all  of  the  people,  who  would 
seek  to  appeal  to  class  prejudice  and  to  the 
mob  by  trying  to  array  one  group  of  our 
people  against  some  ether  group  The  Ccn- 
frtituticn  presumed  that  our  public  ofBcials 
would  write  the  laws  which  are  to  rule  the 
conduct  of  business  In  this  ccuntry  and  as 
a  referee  they  w^vild  see  that  these  laws  of 
fair  play  were  observed  and  when  this  was 
done,  they  would  accord  to  every  citizen  the 
right  which  he  actually  posses&es  and  that 
Is,  the  right  to  honor  and  respect  regardless 
of  whether  he  miEht  1  ve  in  a  humble  cottage 
cr  a  mansion  And  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I 
believe  anything  that  today  some  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  wUch  we  now  face,  have 
come  about  because  ot'  the  ill-advised  action 
of  seme  men  In  public  life  who  have  sought 
to  create  the  ImpresBlon  that  every  man  who 
was  successful  in  busli  ess.  was  a  crook  I  say 
to  ycu  that  no  coverrment  can  long  exist  if 
It  permits  either  wealth  or  poverty  to  be  a 
stpndard  by  which  th»'  honesty  and  Integrity 
of  its  citizens  are  judf  ed  because  you  cannot 
measure  those  sterllni;  qualities  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  In  tills  country  on  such  a 
basis.  Seme  of  the  greatest  citizens  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  country  have,  when  their 
life  was  over  failed  totally  to  ever  accumulate 
a  dcUar,  many  of  them  have  died  in  abject 
;  verty.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
greatest  citizens  of  this  country  have  been 
men  who  have  accumulated  creat  wealth,  who 
have  used  that  wealth  honestlv  and  sincerelv 
for  the  benefit  of  America.  1  am  concerned 
about  the  domestic  afiairs  of  this  country  for 
another  reason. 

During    recent    yenr;    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment  has    enacted    l?ws    where   the   alleged 
purpose    of    these    laws    was    to    protect    the 
rights   cf  the   workini^man   of  America,   but. 
uniortunately.  some  cf  thes  -   lavis    esp>ecially 
the   National   Labor   Relations   Act.   has   been 
so  administered  that  it  has  simply  t>ecome  a 
club  in  the  hands  of  labor  racketeers  to  dom- 
inate and  control  the  wcrkmgman  of  Amer- 
ica, to  control   the  business  of  America,  and 
to  control  the  Govermaent  itself      I.  for  one, 
believe  as  strongly  as  anyone  in  the  rights  of 
oil  of  cur  citizens,  whether  they  be  laboring 
men    who   wear   overalls  or   bankers   who   sit 
behind    mahogany    desks      I    bel  eve    in    the 
right  of  labor  to  organize      I  believe  In  the 
right   of    labor  to   bargain   collectively.     But 
there  are  some  thlnp5^  I  do  net  believe     I  do 
net  believe  in  the  right  of  labor  racketeers  to 
use  force  and  violencf'  to  prevent  other  men 
from  working  when  they  wnrt  to  work      I  do 
not    believe   that   whe  i   we   have   called    from 
the  homes  of  this  cox;ntry  millions  of  ycung 
men   and   have   sent   them   to   camps   to   be 
trained  to  serve  his  nation,  possibly  to  give 
their  lives   for   this   Nation    that   we   should 
pem-at  a  bunch  of  lal>or  racketeers  to  tie  up 
the   munition   plants   and   the  other   defense 
industries  cf  this  country  with  senseless  and 
useless  strikes      And  1  want  to  warn  you  pfo- 
ple   here    tcnight    that   this   power   and    th.s 
Influence  must  be  cbt'cked      It  Is  absolutely 
foolish  to  talk  about  maintaining  Democracy 
In  America  if  we  do  not  mnlntaln  in  America 
the  right  to  work     Whenever  the  time  comes 
in  this  nation,  whether  It  be  in  the  time  of 
normal  business  opernticn  or  in  a  period  of 
great   emergency,   when    the    citizens   of   this 
country  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  work  in 
their  chosen  vocation  unless  they  pay  tribute 
to  seine  organization  or  some  atrcncy,  then  I 
say  to  ycu  that  democracv  is  at  an  end     Ycu 
have  something  worsr  than  ecvernment  dic- 
tatdrship.    ycu    have    a    dictatorship    cl    or- 
panized  minorities  who  are  under  the  control 
of  ncne  except  their  unrestrained  leaders 

Let  me  say  to  you  pecple  to  whom  I  am 
talking  tonight,  if  you  believe  In  America,  if 
you  believe  In  the  freedom  of  America,  if 
jrcu  believe  In  the  rhihts  of  individual  citi- 
zens If  you  want  to  see  the  young  manhood  of 
thl«  country  during  the  next  century  live 
where  they  will  be  free,  then  I  say  to  ycu  that 
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It  Is  Just  as  esi^ential  to  stop  the  establish- 
ment of  this  line  cf  dictatorship  as  it  is  to 
step  the  cliallenge  of  the  dictators  from  Eu- 
rope. And  let  me  impiess  upon  you  pecple 
that  it  is  not  a  visionary  Idea  which  I  have, 
but  it  is  an  Immediate  and  a  present  danger. 
If  you  do  not  bel  eve  this  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  think  of  this  fact :  We  have  today  In  the 
United  States  Army  milUoni^  of  young  men 
who  are  training  with  brcomsiicks  or  branches 
of  trees  for  guns,  who  art-  walking  because 
they  do  not  have  trucks  In  which  to  ride,  we 
have  regiment  after  regiment  that  Is  not 
equipped  even  .sufficiently  tc  carry  on  a  proper 
trainlne  course,  to  say  nothing  of  actually 
entering  a  war  We  have  made  broad  premises 
and  comipiitmcnts  not  only  to  defcr.d  this 
Nation,  but  to  aid  other  democracies  of  the 
world,  but  still  we  do  not  have  In  our  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  men  who  have  suffi- 
cient courage  to  meet  this  Issue  and  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  solve  the  Issue  When 
I  introduced  In  the  Conpress  of  the  United 
States  my  bill  which  simply  proposes  to  make 
It  a  felony  fcr  anyone  to  iiS3  force  and  vio- 
lence to  prevent  a  man  from  engagang  in  his 
lawful  vocation,  it  caused  quite  an  uproar. 
Now.  bear  in  mind,  this  bill  in  no  sense  inter- 
feres With  the  right  to  strike,  the  rieht  of 
labor  to  organize,  or  anv  other  rights;  it  merely 
provides  that  it  shall  be  a  felony  to  take  a 
club  and  beat  a  man  up  because  he  may  hap- 
pen to  want  to  work  at  a  lawful  Job  to  earn 
an  honest  living. 

Before  I  introduced  this  bill  1  was  told,  by 
a  man  who  was  supposed  tc  have  a  rather 
broad  kncwledee  of  public  affairs,  that  the 
Introduction  of  such  a  piece  of  legislation 
at  this  time  would  be  dangerous  because  if 
It  should  be  enacted  info  law  it  might  cause 
a  Nation-wide  strike  My  answer  to  him  was 
this:  "I  think  you  are  absolutely  wronc  and 
I  do  not  think  American  labor  is  con;prsed 
cf  that  kind  of  men. 

I  do  not   believe  the  average  workman  of 
the    United    States    wants    the    privilege    of 
beating  up  his  fellcwman.     I  told  him   th^J 
I    believed    the    rank    and    file    ot    Ami-r;can 
labor  would  l.ke  tri  see  this  curb  put  on  the 
racketeers  and  tljir  beef  squads,  but  1  also 
told  him  that  irhe  was  right,  if  it  is  true 
that    we    Ju^-'^mk    we    have    a    democratic 
government  in  this  country,  but  if.  In  fact, 
we  are  new  subject  to  the  dictation  of  a  few 
hlph-pcwered  laber-union  racketeers,  then  I 
think  we  should  Just  as  well  find  it  out  and 
the    sooner    we    find    it    out.    the    Letter      In 
other  words,   while   we   are   engaged    in    this 
great  effort   of   national   defense   t*?   preserve 
the    fundamental    principles    of    the    United 
States  and  to  preserve  the  principlef  of  free 
government,  if  we  have  already  lc;Et  demc^c- 
racy    in    this    country.    If    we    have    already 
established  cla.ss  dictatorship,  then  the  sooner 
we    find    it    cut.    the    better      I   want    to    say 
to  the  pecple  who  are  here  this  evtnlng,  that 
the  labor.ng  man  cf  this  country    the  pro- 
fessional man,  and  the  businessman  should 
realize  that  this  is  a  real  and  prcs*-lng  prob- 
lem   now      When    you    fight    the    battle    for 
freedom   cf  democracy   and   fcr  tne   freedom 
of  mankind,  do  not  forget  that  if  you  would 
preserve  this  freedom  at  home  no  dictator- 
ship must  ever  be  established  regardless  of 
whether   it   be  the   dictatorship   cf   labcr   or 
the    dictatorship    cf    capital.     Let     us    keep 
America  as  a  plpce  where  all  men  are  equal; 
Where  the  rights  cf  all  are  respected     Tliese 
things,  I  believe,  are  essential  for  the  preser- 
vation cf  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
cf  the  United  States.     It  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
time  to  retire  from  public  life  the  pussyfoot- 
ing politicians.     I  think  it   Is  time   new  to 
step  awarding  fat  contracts  for  political  rea- 
sons.    I  think   it    is   time   to   ston   thinking 
about  whether  we  are  helping  cr  hurting  the 
Democratic  Party  cr  the  Republican   Party. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  great  battle  and  ve  are 
fighting  that  battle  on  two  fronts      We  are 
engaged   in    a   battle  to  keep   tRe  dictators 
out  of  America  and  while  we  are  doing  this. 


let  us  not  forget  to  prec.<^  f  rwer  •  th<  Mttle 
t<i.  prevent  the  cstabllshnif  nt  cf  ,-.  aict;.tor- 
ship  which  ccmes  from  withm 

Be  not  deceived,  there  are  plenty  of  influ- 
ences at  wo.k  in  WashingtCn  new  whuh 
would  welcome  a  ccmpUte  change  m  ur 
form  ef  eovemment  and  who  would  like  n 
use  this  national  enierpency  to  bring  ibout 
the  change  It  Is  time  now  fcr  the  people 
to  be  alert  If  they  would  pieterve  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  cf  tiie  United 
States  Let  us  redcdicate  ourselves  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government  laid 
down  In  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
States  Let  \is  as  a  pecp'e  demand  that  ih"" 
Conpress  of  the  United  Statss  see  tluit  the 
rights  of  the  average  m.an  are  protected  A« 
the  young  manhood  of  this  ccuntry  ens 
forth  to  battle,  let  them  go  with  the  .ls^ur- 
ance  that  those  who  stay  at  heme  will  bend 
every  energy  to  see  that  there  is  placed  In 
their  hands  every  modern  im.pleraent  of  war 
Let  them  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  as- 
surance that  no  selfish  mlncrtty  will  be  al- 
lowed to  tie  up  productien  In  essential  In- 
dtistries  while  they  srsue  about  the  que«;tion 
of  forcing  the  employer  to  collect  union  dues 
Let  the  youth  of  America  go  to  "he  front 
with  the  knowledge  that  all  of  .^mfrica 
stands  back  of  them,  that  all  of  the  people 
are  going  to  work  together  to  give  them  IOC- 
percent  suppc.'t.  Let  these  scldier  boys  who 
are  m.aklng  such  great  sacrittces  know  that 
while  they  are  making  those  aacrificts.  ethers 
who  remain  safely  at  home  will  i  t  becom* 
war  miUicnaires  Let  us  by  law  take  from 
every  person  and  every  Industry  every  dollar 
cf  excess  profits  Let  no  man  esrTi  mote 
than  a  neimal  profit  out  of  the  natlcnai-de- 
fense  program  Let  u«  reestablish  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  the  principles 
which  have  made  this  countiy  great  and  thr-n 
with  confidence  we  can  look  tc  the  future 
and  we  can  Invoke  the  blessines  ef  Almighty 
God  on  all  our  efforts  Let  uf  eteiitally  s'lck 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  th-^ 
United  States  and  to  the  Holy  Word  cf  Gcd 
and  the  teachings  of  Christ.     So  mote  It  be. 


Our  Hope  for  Freedom  Lies  in  tlie 
Constitution 

EXTLNSION   OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF    ^  f  V.     H  •  M  ''•-  H  :  F  F 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of    IKE   UNIIFD   STATES 


T/iursday,  Septtihbir  25.  li>41 


AHURESS  of  HON.  CHARLF.S  W  TOEFY  CP 
NEW  HAMPSHIRS,  AT  CAKNECIE  HALL. 
NEW  YORK  I 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimoui-  consen'  to  have  printed  n  •l'«.^ 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  v.:vr'^ 
I  deJiVL-red  at  Caincpie  Hall.  Nev.  Y  :  k. 
on  September  17.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
wrs  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  ih^  RrrrFD, 
as  lolJows: 

One  hund-ed  and  flfty-fotir  years  ago  to- 
day at  Independence  Hall,  Sn  Philadelphia, 
39  members  cf  the  Ccnstttljrlcnal  Conver- 
tlon  signed  the  completed  decttm'*nt  ef  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  3tste?  which  Mr. 
GladPtcne  appropriately  tenned  "the  most 
wcnderlul  work  ever  struck;  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  pt^rpce  cf  ma-^  ' 
Both  the  inspiration  of  it*  (iotistructlv.n  and 
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the  ter-scitv  cf  !ts  f>xl-'°'^,r:>  hnv^  fu'lv  lurtl- 
flpd  that  praise  bt»to\«.od  uUfU  il  On  us 
rests  the  re^poiiMbihty  to  perpetuate  it 

The  Ccr.;-t;:u»:on  prcvided  thar  it  should  j 
go  Into  effect  atzw  nine  States  h?.d  approved 
It.  ar.d  the  s-hrr.al  sati--fact ion  cf  be:ii?  the 
decisive  rat;fyir;c  Sta'e  ffl!  tn  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  v.h-.ch  1  have  th*^  honor  to 
retiresf^iit  m  the  S<T.ate  of  the  United  Slates, 
We  have  heard  cften  of  Iste  the  phra--  "the 
horse-and-b'J^^\  a.^'e"  applied  to  the  .•^ayiuL's 
and  wisdc.n  cf  cur  founding  fathers  M\  only 
hope  is  that  histcrv  may  remember  as  kindly 
the  rfficiais  who  th'is  desecrate  the  memory 
of  tho.se  who  presided  at  the  modest  beeln- 
n;nc  of  oi;r  !:rf>at  GovernrTien*.  which  his 
brought  a  cre.uer  deeree  of  hberty.  prosperity, 
and  happiness  to  our  people  than  that  en- 
Joved  anyj-here  else  m  the  w irld — a  govern- 
ment that,  until  recentlv.  was  at  peace  with 
the  world  and  respected  by  the  world 

The  wisdom  and  philoS'iphy  of  the  Con- 
stitution has  been  tested  by  the  whirlwind 
of  party  passions,  fratricidal  warfare,  r.r.d 
grave  ecoD'  mic  convulsions  Never  ur'il 
these  la«t  few  year.=  have  the  great  merit  and 
Immortal  principles  of  this  document  be-n 
a.ssailed 

Think  cf  the  magni'ude  cf  the  t;isk  which 
confronted  the  fathers  in  Philadelphia  m 
1787.  Thev  we:e  called  upon  to  write  down 
upin  parchmen' .  frr  the  first  tim?  in  hisfry. 
a  scheme  for  a  government  that  would  in- 
sure the  preservation  and  evolution  of  liberty 
for  all  time  Their  prt  blem  was  clearly 
stated  bv  Lincoln  in  1858  in  these  word.-: 
"It  has  Ion;:;  been  a  grave  question  whether 
any  government,  not  too  strong  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  pocple.  can  be  strong  enoiigh  to 
maintain  itself  in  a  great  emergency."  Still 
they  created  a  government  which  was  to 
prove  not  so  strong  as  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  the  slave  with  shackles  on  arms 
and  ankles,  and  yet  was  strong  enough  to 
maintain  itself  in  the  face  cf  the  greate.-t 
trials  and  hardships  that  ever  coiifronted  a 
republic  m   the   hLstory  of  tlie  world 

True  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
people,  our  founding  fathers  steered  clear  of 
au'ocracy;  rule  by  one  man,  which  can  only 
mean  tyranny  and  despx^tism  They  realized 
that  God  has  not  yet  created  any  one  man 
wise  enough  or  benevolent  enough  to  seize 
and  enforce  his  individual  pattern  to  govern 
the  minds,  property,  and  lives  of  every  citi- 
zen in  the  land  They  comprehended  the 
true  science  of  government  Passionately, 
they  believed  that  powers  of  the  Government 
must  be  separated  As  often  expressed  by 
them  "the  accumulation  of  all  the  powers  of 
government  in  the  same  hands,  whether  of 
one,  or  a  few.  or  many,  and  whether  heredi- 
tary, self-appointed,  or  elected,"  could  Justly 
be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of  tyrannv. 
Let  us  review  a  few  of  the  modern  trends 
and  developments  which  threaten  to  destroy 
our  constitutional  form  of  government 

I  will  not  enum.erate  the  series  of  de\-ia- 
tlons  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  have  marked  the  philosophy  of 
government  behind  the  President  from  his 
first  eiecti'in  to  the  present  period  of  war 
hysteria  I  but  mention,  in  passing,  the 
flood  of  "must"  legislation,  concentrating 
always  more  and  more  power  m  the  hands 
cf  the  President  and  railroaded  through  a 
"rubber  stamp"  Congress, 

Added  to  this  line  of  evasion  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  President  was  his  flagrant 
and  unprecedented  attempt  to  destroy  one 
cf  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  our 
Government  •  I  refer  to  his  attempt  to  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
packing  it.  as  an  unprincipled  lawyer  would 
try  to  pack  a  Jury,  a  recent  iSsue  of  Collier  s 
magazine  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  latest  maneuver  of  this  master  of  a 
free  people  was  accomplished  in  his  last 
radio  talk,  in  which  he  announced  the  issu- 
ance of  orders  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  elimi- 


nate th?  submarines,  but  hi-  r.id' :•  t'-'.k  went 
much  further  tVeU  llittu  that.  By  tiiat  talk 
the  PrL-sident  eiimiuaied  the  (rungrtcis  along 
with  the  submarines.  Fellow  Americans,  the 
President  ha^.  in  fact,  elimiuated  jour  Con- 
cre.is  J  Us*  as  eflcctively  as  a  depth  charge  puts 
a  submarine  out  of  business 

I  measure  my  words  when  1  say  that.  In 
iny  opinion,  the  greatest  menace  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  our  loiiu  of  government  does  not 
coine  i:\^'A-\  an>  enemy  abroad  but  rather 
fxiits  rigiit  i^.ere  in  our  own  country,  and 
more  particularly  and  specifically  under  the 
Capitol  di^)me  in  Washington.  A'here  the  peo- 
ple s  representatives  in  the  Congress  have  ap- 
parently lost  their  sense  of  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  act  as  a  separate 
but  coordinate  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  have  yielded  to  pressure  and  bland- 
ishments ol  another  branch,  the  Executive. 
Therein  is  the  great  threat  to  the  American 
Way  of  life  and  the  American  form  of 
Covern.ment 

We   of   America   need  a   new  declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  American  Congress. 

This  is  a  fateful  hour  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  Common  honesty  and  integrity  have 
been  cast  to  the  winds  and  the  people  are  be- 
ins  deceived  m  a  gigantic  con.-. piracy  to  drive 
them  into  the  war  We  all  should  have  a 
share  in  arriving  at  such  a  momentous  deci- 
sif,n  as  faces  nur  Nation  Nc  one  man — no 
one  group  of  men — should  be  allowed  to  make 
the  decision  for  us  only  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  whom  the  Consti- 
tution erants  the  sole  power  to  declare  war 
A  great  fundamental  precept  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indenendence  is  that  governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed 

Tonight  as  we  look  across  tlie  seas  at  the 
Old  World,  we  see  the  lighrs  of  civilization 
being  again  extintiuished  in  ar.other  chapter 
of  the  niany  wars  which  have  devastated  the 
peoples  of  Europe  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration We  can  characterize  this  war  as 
Rom,iin  R.jhand  did  the  last:  "A  sacrilegious 
conflict  which  saw  a  maddened  Europe  as- 
cending its  funeral  pyre  and.  like  Hercules, 
destroying  itself  with  its  own  hand- 
Today,  certain  forces  m  our  country,  in- 
trigued by  international  interests,  are  bend- 
ing their  everv  effort  to  embroil  us  In  the 
European  holocaust,  by  ignoring  the  con- 
stitutional prero:;atives  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress,  wh.ch  body  has 
the  sole  power  to  declare  war 

I  ask  you:  Shall  the  Amcr.can  people  be 
driven  into  that  chaos  by  leaders  in  this 
country  in  violation  of  their  solemn  promises 
to  the  American  people' 

Shall  the  American  people  lose  to  power- 
inebriated  leaders  m  this  ccuntrv  the  indi- 
vidual rights  which  they  now  hold  under  the 
Constitution^ 

Shall  the  American  Congres--  be  reduced  to 
a  supine  group  cf  fear-stricken,  timid  men.  as 
w.is  the  German  Reichs*ag' 

Last  N.jvember  the  Am.  ri':-a;i  people 
throughout  the  country  weni  tc  the  polls 
with  promises  of  peace  still  ringing  in  then 
ears  Beth  major  parties  had  adcp'cd  strong 
and  unequivocal  peace  planks.  For  months 
Mr  Roosevelt  and  Mr  Willkie  had  been  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  making  more  and 
more  vigorous  promises,  more  and  more  re- 
assuring promises  that  the  American  people 
would  not  be  driveii  into  the  European  war, 
Mr  Roosevelt  pledged  th..-  m  "he  following 
words,  I  quote;  "And  while  I  am  talking  to 
you.  fathers  and  mothers,  I  give  you  one  more 
assurance  I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall 
say  It  ayam,  and  again,  and  again,  your  sons 
are  not  gomg  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign 
wars  " 

In  a  vo-ice  vibrant  with  emotional  appeal 
and  with  the  ring  of  sincerity  designed  to  win 
votes.  Mr.  Wilikie  said.  I  quo'e;  The  battle 
of  America  is  a  battle  for  liberty      It  oelong- 
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right  here  at  ikome  I  believe  we  should  keep 
out  of  war  at  i  11  hazards.  We  are  be»ng  utgca 
toward  war  by  an  administration  which  is 
alike  careless  n  speech  and  in  action  '  But 
vhen  after  e  eciion  some  cf  his  campaign 
statem-ents  w<  re  recalled  to  Mr  Willkie.  he 
replied.  "That  was  a  bit  of  campaign  oratory." 
Can  our  people  no  longer  listen  tc  the  words 
ot  our  so-called  statesmen  with  any  confi- 
dence that  thfy  are  speaking  what  is  In  their 
minds  and  hearts? 

Are  we.  lik«   the  European  nations,  to  have 
a  government  of  men  and  not  of  laws? 

Are  we  to  1  )e  tricked  and  duped  with  im- 
punity, only  tD  awaken  like  the  Germans  and 
the  Ru.^sians  o  find  that  we  are  mere  cogs  In 
the  wheel  of  government  and  no  longer  free 
individuals  endowed  with  inalienable  rights? 
Can  the  Priisident  and  Mr  WUlkle  success- 
fully Jeopardize  the  well-being  and  the  very 
lives  of  the  Kmerican  people  on  the  assur- 
ance of  Lend- Lease  Administrator  Harry  Hop- 
kins that  "the  people  are  too  damned  dumb 
to  know  whai    it  is  all  about"? 

Shame  o..  any  -man,  whether  he  be  the 
President,  whether  he  be  counsel  for  the 
motion-picture  industry,  or  whether  he  be 
a  Communis^  office  holder  in  an  administra- 
tive department  of  our  Government — shame 
on  any  man  [who  would  deliberately  deceive 
the  plain  people  of  America  on  a  matter 
which  meansi  life  and  death  to  them. 

Administraltion  spokesmen  are  criticizing 
the  majority  of  the  people  because  they  are 
not  united  for  war  in  Europe.  National 
unity  Is  muih  to  be  desired,  but  you  cant 
have  nationsB  unity  by  deceiving  the  people 
or  by  going  ^gairist  the  will  of  the  people. 

Fellow  Americans,  we  can  achieve  national 
unity  overnight  if  the  President,  by  action 
and  words,  ^ould  adhere  to  the  wiil  of  the 
people  by  adnouncing  and  carrying  through 
a  program  lor  national  defense — a  defense 
policy  to  maike  the  United  States  so  strong 
that  no  naljion  or  combination  cf  nations 
Would  dare  attempt  to  set  foot  in  the  Western 
Hemlsphere-f-we  could  have  national  unity 
overnight  if  the  administration  would  return 
to  the  prirttiple  of  America  for  America, 
with  no  ent4ngling  alliances  with  any  of  the 
European  najtions, 

Europe  has  always  been  engaged  In  wars, 
and  it  will  nit  cease  to  be  a  cesspool  of  bloody 
ventures  until  it  ha?  spent  its  hatreds.  Its 
passions,  itslgreeds.  and  until  it  has  learned 
the  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that 
those  who  IlKe  by  the  sword  sliall  perish  by 
the  sword. 

History  h»s  proven  that  America  cannot 
ally  herself  iith  any  nation  in  war  with  any 
assurance  tljat  her  decision  of  the  moment 
is  a  wise  on«.  Our  boys  died  on  the  battle- 
fields to  defaa*  the  Kaiser,  but  after  the  war 
Wocdrow  W^scn  went  to  Europe  to  arrange 
the  peace  and  came  back  a  disillusioned  man. 
In  the  Genefeis  of  the  World  War.  by  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes,  professor  of  historical  soci- 
ology at  Smith  College,  we  read  the  following: 
"Perhaps  |he  best  'epitaph'  on  the  whole 
episode  of  America  and  the  World  War  and 
the  finest  pr<)of  of  the  futility  of  intervention, 
is  contained  In  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wilson  to 
James  Kernfy  on  December  7.  1923.  .-elative 
to  the  policy] of  Poincare— 'I  should  like  to  see 
Germany  clflan  up  Franc  and  I  should  like 
to  see  Jusser^nd  and  tell  him  sc  to  his  face,'  " 
He  knew  tihat  the  peaci>  terms  of  that  war 
could  result  in  nothing  but  a  greater  war  to 
come 

Only  a  short  time  ago  we  were  helping  Fin- 
land agalnsd  Russia,  Today  we  are  sending 
munlticns  tfc  Russia  w^hlch  will  be  used  to 
bomb  Flnlafid  Today  we  would  ally  cur- 
selves  with  fcuss^a  in  her  war  with  Germany, 
but  It  Is  possible  that  10  years  from  now  we 
might  ally  iurselves  with  Germany  to  halt 
the  menace  pf  communism  sweeping  Europe. 
Why  spen(i  the  lives  of  cur  richest  blood  en 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  on  such  uncertain 
and  Impermanent  ventures?    Why  not  take  a 
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lessen  from  our  experiences  and  fellow  the 
wlsdcra  of  the  father  cf  cur  Nation  In  his 
advice  against  entangling  alliances? 

But  there  are  those  who  say:  But  what  are 
we  going  to  do  to  ston  H'tler?  These  people 
are  divided  into  t-wo  groups  One  is  thr  group 
of  thc^e  ■who  use  this  fear  propaganda  because 
they  have  selfish  motives  for  getting  us  into 
the  war  and  are  willing  f-  use  any  pretext  to 
get  us  in  Take  for  example  the  group  In  the 
npoticn -picture  industry  which  has  control  ef 
nne  of  the  greatest  Instrurr^ents  cf  propaganda 
in  the  country 

It  has  been  advised  that  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry  has  millions  cf  dollars  owed 
to  it  by  British  motion-pictujij  interests 
It  15  obvious  that  taey  have  a  reason  for 
wanting  us  to  get  Into  tlie  war.  MilUou- 
doUar  mveetments  must  be  prct«rtcd. 

There  are  those  in  f.nother  group  however, 
who  have  a  sincere  and  honest  apprehension 
that  Hitler  can  conquer  the  world  My  an- 
swer to  that  Is  that  Hitler  has  buUt  up  so 
many  hates  in  Europe  that  he  will  never 
be  able  to  untangle  the  potential  "filth 
cclumn  '  against  him,  which  exists  through- 
out the  Continent,  should  he  live  a  thou- 
sand years. 

Each  new  conquest — each  new  country  he 
invades — only  weaken*  him  and  bastenB  his 
downfall.  He  caiinot  turn  bis  back  on  tl^e 
people  of  Europe  and  Russia  and  senoukly 
threaten  the  United  States  either  miliianly 
or  economically  No  less  an  authority  than 
Bernard  Baruch  has  testi&ed  that  even 
though  Hitler  should  win  a  technical  mili- 
tary victory  in  Europe  German v  and  not 
the  United  State?  would  \x  the  Irser  of  the 
economic  campaign  for  world  trade 

Let  thrse  who  sincerely  fear  invasion  by 
Hitler  listen  to  the  considered  Judgment  of 
Lt.  Col  Thomas  R  Phillips,  of  the  General 
Staff  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  I 
qucte:  "Even  If  the  United  States  had  no 
harbor  defenses.  It  would  be  Impregnable  to 
invasion  And  this  stUl  would  be  true  if 
our  Navy  were  infer.or  to  that  of  an  In- 
vading power.  •  •  •  The  bomber  has 
made  the  American  coast  impregnable  to 
Invasion." 

And  yet,  despite  th.s,  there  are  those  who 
are  bent  on  Keltlniz  us  into  the  war.  even  by 
the  twi&ting  of  the  true  meaning  of  freedom 
of  the  Ef  as  Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
that. 

Freedom  of  the  eeas  dees  not  mean  that 
one  nation  can  send  e.iips  laden  with  contra- 
band tc  a  warring  nation  without  accepting 
the  risk  cf  their  belnj  sunk  by  that  nation's 
enemies  As  a  matter  cf  fact.  Great  Britain 
will  not  allow  American  vessels  to  carry  food 
to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Europe.  Let  a 
group  in  this  country  try  to  ship  food  to 
the  starving  Greeks  or  to  ship  medicine  to 
our  friends  In  Finland,  and  see  what  happens 
Let  it  be  remembend  that  the  American 
merchant  ship  Steel  Seafarer  which  was  sunk 
in  the  Red  Sea  was  loaded  with  contraband 
Of  war  at  least  12.000  mCes  from  our  shores 
Let  those  who  urge  us  to  go  to  war  to 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
t>e  honest  In  di.scuEtmg  this  subject.  The 
American  people  are  not  chUdren,  They  know 
what  contraband  is 

We  have  one  clear  duty,  to  build  up  our 
Army  and  our  Navy  and  our  military  pro- 
duction with  unceasing  dcterminaticn.  and 
thereby  demonstrate  to  Hitler  that  any  at- 
tempUd  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Is  out  of  the  question 

Bear  in  mind  that  after  the  war  is  over 
Eurcpe  will  be  filled  with  depraved  minds  and 
starving  twdleF  and  tie  seeds  cf  ncmmunlsm 
will  find  fertile  soil  anC  Insure  Its  growth. 
The  Russian  doctrines  will  over-ride  Eurcpe 
and  the  pressure  cf  that  propaganda  upon 
our    own    Nation    will   be    tremendous       By 


bviilding  up  our  eccnomlc  strength,  by  build- 
ing up  cur  productive  capacity  and  by  making 
the  four  freedoms  a  reality  In  otir  heme 
country  we  will  better  be  able  to  withstand 
this  menace,  both  militarily  and  politically. 
than  we  would  If  we  were  to  throw  ovu  all 
into  the  death  strtieg'e  of  Europe 

There  is  «  deadly  conspiracy  to  get  us  Into 
the  war.  but  It  is  not  tcxj  late  to  make  that 
conspiracy  an  unsuccessful  one 

Two  well-known  columnists.  Mr  Alsop  and 
Mr  Kintner  have  received  appointments  In 
the  United  States  Navy  One  of  them  is  a 
cousin  ot  Franklin  Roosevelt  On  June  4 
they  frankly  stated  in  their  syndicated  ccl- 
umn that  the  President  and  the  men  around 
him  hoped  that  the  Atlantic  patrol  would 
result  in  an  incident  which  could  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  taking  this  country  Into 
war.  That  was  expert  testimony  hut  tlie 
Sinkings  have  not  been  fast  enough,  and  now 
orders  have  been  issued  which  are  expected 
to  produce  mere  incidents.  Congress  is  being 
bypassed  Congress,  which  has  the  sole  power 
to  declare  war.  has  been  eliminated  m  the 
matter  Congress  will  come  back  and  exercise 
Its  prerogatives  only  if  the  people  demand  of 
the  individual  Men.l>er6  the  courage  that  is 
so  greatly  lacking  today. 

If  those  who  are  seeking  an  incident  to  in- 
volve cur  Nation  as  a  shooting  participant 
in  the  European  War  are  successful  what  lies 
ahead  of  us?     What   price  war? 

A  debt  unprecedented,  so  staggering  in  its 
magnitude  as  to  make  inevitable  inflation, 
the  impairment  of  savings,  life  insurance, 
and  annuiiie?:  the  crippling  of  trust  funds, 
educational  and  charitable  uastltutions,  and 
the  repudiation  of  a  large  part  of  our  national 
debt,  a  dep'-ession  in  industry  and  finance 
which  will  make  the  depression  cf  1931  and 
1832  seem  mild  In  comparison:  the  sacrifice 
of  millions  of  lives  of  young  American  man- 
hood and.  what  is  even  worbe.  a  tragic  har- 
vest of  mentally  Incapacitated  men,  broken- 
hearted mothers  and  fathers  and  families. 

We  will  lose  our  democratic  way  of  life,  the 
liberties  and  freedoms  vouchsafed  us  in  cur 
Constitution,  while  in  their  place  there  will 
arise  some  Fascist  or  Ccmmunlstic  form  of 
government 

What  a  heritage  for  our  children!  And  in 
the  long  years  of  aftermath  of  the  hell  cf  it  all 
these  cf  us  still  living  will  turn  back  in  sad 
retrotpecUon  to  these  days,  and  the  ycuth  of 
that  day  will  turn  and  ask  us  why  we  per- 
mitted the  warmongers  cf  1941  to  putb  this 
Nation  into  the  maelstrom  of  European  in- 
trigue and  selfishness 

Wake  up  Ameiica  The  hour  is  late  The 
danger  Is  acute 

Demand  that  there  shall  be  no  waging  of 
war  by  Executive  decree  but  only  by  the  con- 
sidered action  of  the  one  branch  of  cur  Gov- 
ernment empowered  to  declare  war  by  the 
Ccnstitution — the  people's  representatives, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Article  I, 
section  8,  of  our  Constitution  has  not  been 
repealed. 

So.  on  this  anniversary,  when  we  turn  eur 
minds  to  that  sacred  document,  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  this  day  when  cur  individual  liberty 
and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  Is  at  stake,  let 
us  give  solemn  thctight  to  the  words  of  former 
Chief  Justice  Hughes:  "But  in  the  great  en- 
terprise of  making  democracy  wcrkab'e,  we 
are  all  partners  One  member  of  our  bcdy 
politic  cannot  say  to  another.  "I  have  no  need 
cf  thee  '  We  work  in  succeseful  cooperatitn 
by  being  true,  each  department  to  its  cwn 
functions,  and  all  to  the  spirit  which  pervades 
otn  institutions;  exalting  the  processes  of  rea- 
son, seeking  thrcugh  the  very  limitations  of 
power  the  promcticn  of  the  wise  use  of  power, 
and  finding  the  ultimate  security  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pin-suit  of  happiness  and  the 
promise  of  continued  stability  and  a  rational 
progress.  In  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  " 

Tc  tliat  good  sense  we  appeal  tonight 


Address  by  Representative  Plnmlcy  on  the 
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ARTICLE   FROM    IHK   HoeKWcX'D   PIELI- 
CATIONS.  FAIR  KA\  LN    VT. 

M:.  AL'tTlN.  Mi  l-'ieiid.nt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  m  ha\>  piinird  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rec^okd  an  addr-'^s 
delivered  bj'  Representative  Charles  A. 
Plttmi-ey.  of  Vermont,  'who  was  the  prin- 
cipal guest  speaker  at  the  sesquiccntcn- 
nial  celebration  recently  held  in  the  town 
of  Weils.  Vt..  in  coramemoiauor.  ( i  fne 
entry  of  Vermont  a.s  the  fourieenil:  Sui'.e 
into  the  Union,  The  address  is  taken 
from  the  R'><-kw<-»od  Piibllration.';  nf  Pn-.r 
Haven.  Vt..  under  date  cf  August  28    1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
85  follows: 

(From     the     Bockwood     Ptibllcatjor.s.     F;  ir 

Haven,  'Vt    of  Aucust  28.  1941 1 

Congressman    PLrMLET    Sats    it    is   "They" 

OB  "We" 

"If  v/e  let  England  fall  t^-e  must  be  pre- 
pared to  figlit.  at  a  midnight  htur  of  our 
desperation,  for  self -preservation  in  an  al- 
most endless  war  against  the  mightiest, 
maddest,  mcst  ruthless  ccaiiticn  of  murder- 
ous conquerors  the  world  liias  ever  kncv.u." 

Congressman  Chabi.f.s  AttEET  Plumlzy  was 
the  principle  guest  tpeakefr  at  the  sesqui- 
centeunial  celebration  held  In  the  town  of 
Wells  on  Saturday  and  in  cnmmemuralion 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
since  the  entry  of  Vermont  Bs  the  fourteenth 
State  of  the  Union.  , 

Approximately  COO  persons  from  Wells  and 
adjacent  towns  were  In  atjtendance  at  this 
observance  and  Ustened  to  the  address  de- 
livered by  the  Representative  frcm  Veitncnt 
in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Federal  legisla- 
tive ixjdy  at  Washington.  O    C, 

In  his  speech  Mr,  PLUMLtv  Siiid ; 

"Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  Icng  loolt  bacrv  to 
I76I  when  the  charter  of  Wells  was  gianteti  — 
then  only  162  yeais  frtm  the  date  Ch-mi- 
plain  first  saw  the  lake  tliat  thereafter  v.  as 
to  bear  his  name  forever.  And  your  t.wn 
was  organized  in  1773 — a  lotig,  long  time  ago 
and  at  a  lime  when  every  man  and  woman 
prized  then  ireedcm  to  sucdi  a  measuie  that 
they  were  determined  to  enjoy  it  no  matter 
what  it  co6t.  I 

"The  story  of  these  early  days  Is  tlie  record 
of  the  achievements  of  men  and  womc::  w!;o 
greatly  dared  and  greatly  did, 

■  Hardy,  grim,  resolute,  with  incred.ble  Icil 
and  unbelievable  risk  too  great  to  try  to 
measul^  they  laid  deep  and  firm  and  s'rong 
the  foundations  of  clvili;',  '>n  t  r  'he  rpp'-r- 
tunities  and  all  tlie   bie^s  :u>   ■»  •     .i.i.er.- 

"It  is  therefore  most  fittu:g  and  it  i.<  r.Eht 
and  proper  that  we  should  meet  here  tcd.iv  to 
glory  in  the  acc;  mpl is h merits  for  whitli  >  ..r 
pioneor  forebesLrs  paved  the  way:  yet  lip  m'\- 
ice  awaits  but  little  The  deeds  of  our  a:  - 
cestors  should  be  no  excuf*  nor  alibi  for     ur 
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fa;iu:e  tii  ?h<  w  bv  cl -rd;  tl.nt  we  al.-o  hnve 
C(n:r;me  nv.ci  -tn  :'.j"i  and  are  reidy  to  dare 
greatly  and  do  nobly  If  and  when  the  need 
and  the  ^  crasion  ?liall  ar.-e 

"In  the  grfat  p:irt  which  cur  cour.Cry  and 
earii  and  ,i;;  ■!  u-  hereafter  mu<t  play 
(Whether  we  w.'.l  ;•  r  n  >t  i  in  the  wcr'.d  at 
larae.  let  u-  '  nitn.i'e  "h"  example  cf  ctir  f  'P- 
be.irs.  onth.u- d  rii'd  m-pired  by  their  cnfi- 
dent  fii';-.  ):.  'Ill"  future  and  m  themselves, 
and  bv  •'::>'. r  !,u:pi.>e  and  determma- u  n  that 
all  men  shall  be  i:et 

I  have  .1  pirticular  and  a  p  cu'.ia.r  m- 
tere--t  in  the  i.-b^rvance  of  tlie  hc-qturenten- 
nial  of  Verir.ont's  admission  to  the  Union. 
Xly  creat  grtmclfathcrs  on  both  sides  of  the 
tamily  contributed  their  part  to  make  it  p<  s- 
sibie  a-.d  n^.y  great  grandmothers  kept  the 
heme  rir-.  -  burn;?i£!  They,  my  great  crand- 
fathrrs.  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Hubbardt.in, 
at  Ticondero^a,  at  Bennington,  and  it  there 
w.is  a  fight  for  freedom  goini^  on  anywhere 
:n  New  England.-^  forest  you  will  find  the 
names  of  my  ancestors  In  the  official  record., 
a*  present  and  accounted  fnr  Incidentally, 
my  kireat  grandfather.  Ebenez^r  fletcher.  was 
taken  pri.-oner  at  Hubbaidion  He  wrote  his 
story  of  the  battle  m  a  pamphlet  which  has 
appeared  vime.-  -.v.ThwUt  numb -r  a?  a  histori- 
cal document  Naturally  I  am  pn.ud  of  the-e 
old  Green  Mountain  Boy  ancestors  of  mine, 
and  If  cnce  m  a  while  my  bloc;d  boils  and  I 
feel  the  ur£;e  to  fipht  against  tyranny  I  lay 
1  to  them,  and  hope  I  have  enough  of  the;r 
spirit  in  me  to  m.ike  me  wan.t  tn  fight  f  t 
and  enable  me  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
State,  my  ccun'ry    and  my  family, 

"Anyway  who  can  analyze  or  fathom  th"! 
pat!ic.~.  er.iction.  passion,  and  love  of  a  Ver - 
mcnter  tor  his  homeland''  No  one  but  a 
Vermonter  knew?   the  answer 

"The  le.ve  of  that  place  where  and  by  whce 
msiitutiuns  he  has  been  molded  and  by  whose 
laws  he  has  been  protected  and  defendtd  is 
an  mbcm  sentiment  which  no  power  can 
erase,  h.xcd  and  immovable  as  are  cur  nioun- 
tams  There  is  no  power  which  can  strike 
from  our  hearts  the  mtmcry  -'  the  hamlet 
or  town,  the  ct.ittai?e  or  the  mansion,  in 
whose  atmc-phere  we  first  breathed  and  with 
whose  soil  and  scenery  the  innumerable  and 
imperishable  associations  of  rur  childhood 
and  ctir  lives  are  linked. 

"AH  cf  us  are  so  ba-y  making  histcry  these 
days  that  we  are  prone  to  treat  too  much  a* 
conimrnplace  the  wonderful  tradition  and 
the  history  that  1"  curs,  but  150  year^  is  a 
Ion?  time  in  the  life  of  a  Nation  or  a  State, 
and  it>  pa«-in?i  sh-nild  be  appropriately 
cb,-erved 

•  Before  an.d  sinee  tlie  Revolution  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  tlie  Green  Mountain  B^ys 
was  and  has  teeii  the  scene  and  seat  of  in- 
tense patriotism,  Iccal  and  national  The 
reckle-s  caurasre  ar.d  darine.  the  bold  defi- 
ance of  co::vtnti'^r.s,  the  na'tiral  mili'a-y 
ceniu--.  and  the  determined  ptirpcse  to  win 
and  to  d'fer.d  the  libertv  and  freedom  to 
which  they  believed  thrmselves  entitled  niacle 
and  make  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  the  in- 
trepid heri  es  they  were  and  are  m  f  .")n:Z. 
st'^rv    ai-.d  fact 

"The  vear*^  on.ly  ^erve  tc  testify  the  de- 
ferred btr  .i'-.vavs  di  -er'.ed  appreciation  ac- 
cord"ci  '!i..^e  tearle-s  fighters  for  the  cause 
of  the  humble  citizen.  tho>e  contendma;  for 
the  riiiht.s  cf  Individual  property  and  the 
ecj'ia!   cli-pen.satlon  of  Justice  tinder  the   law 

'Tlie  very  pyraniids  have  foritotten  their 
btnider~,  but  so  ion?  as  courage  and  daring. 
love  ■  f  hber'v.  Justice,  and  country  shall 
la-t,  'h?  ^tory  of  the  strtigt^le?  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  enemi?=  t''^  oppres-ion. 
strangers  to  fear,  will  be  held  m  tiie  memo- 
ries of  ar.d  be  venerated  by  their  appreciative 
count  rvmen 

"As  someone  has  well  said,  deeds  not 
stones  are  the  true  monuments  of  the  treat. 
The  Green  Mmn'aln  B  ^ys  erected  to  them- 
selves a  monuni"nt  more  la-^tmi:  than  brass, 
more   sublime    tiian    the   pyramids;    a   monu- 


men*:  which  neither  the  storms  of  the  cen- 
turies that  waste,  nor  of  the  years  which 
suceet>d  each  other  innumerably  with  their 
everlastme  flitiht  of  t!ie  seasons,  shall  be 
able    to   dem.aish 

"Sj  today  w>.-  are  observing  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  of  the  S-ate  of  Vermont, 
which  event  was  made  possible  by  the  sacri- 
fic'-s  and  the  services  of  those  men  an-d 
women — 1,50  years  of  enjoyed  liberty  under 
law  made  possible  for  us  by  those  brave, 
patriotic  farseemg  men  and  women  who  built 
the  fcundaticns  cf  cur  State. 

"Today  we.  their  descendants,  are  con- 
fronted by  the  threat  of  the  loss,  the  pos- 
sibility cf  the  obliteration  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  cf  frte  men  arid  women,  and  the 
destruction  cf  civilization  Itself. 

"The  pagan,  atheistic  philosophy  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  their  totalitarian  theory  of 
coveinment.  and  cur  Christian  civilization 
and  democratic  form  of  government  cannot 
coexist  m  the  world  The  issue  is  clear-cut 
and  a>  well  defined  as  anything  possib'.y 
could  be  I-  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple A  man  s  Judgment  m  these  days  of 
pcrplexi'v  is  safe  wh^n.  and  only  when,  it 
follows  the  line  of  principle,  as  he  under- 
takes to  chart  a  course  of  patriotic  action. 
The  two  forms  of  tjovernment  and  the  two 
philosophies  of  life  cannot  coexist;  and  the 
s'^cner  we  realize  wh.it  confronts  us  and  face 
facts,  the  quicker  we  can  determine  what  is 
demand-xl  of  us  by  ^he  emergency 

"Lookme  into  the  Jaws  of  a  Hitler  hell. 
can  there  be  any  question  In  your  mind  as 
to  the  course  we  must  choo.se  to  follow  to 
tl>  end'  Are  you  for  freedom''  Remember 
tha*  en.lv  those  can  defend  freedoni  who  arc 
frf'f  and  who  love  it 

"I  tell  you.  my  fr;tnds.  that  we  cannot  re- 
lieve ourselves  of  our  responsibility  to  our- 
selves, to  cur  children,  and  to  the  world,  by 
trying  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price;  nor  by 
makin"  a  mont-y  contribution  to  our  own 
temp<5rarv  safety  Can  it  be  measured  in 
do'.l.ir-   and  cent=  a'one.  or  assured'' 

"Appeasers  and  isolationist.?  and  all  of  us 
should  make  no  mistake  Whether  we  like  it 
or  nrit,  we  cannot  dod^e  the  fact  that  if  we 
l'^'  England  fall  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight, 
a^  a  m.idr.iLtht  hrtir  of  otir  desperation,  for 
selt-pri  sei-\a".or..  m  an  ahiiost  endless  war 
acainst  the  mightiest,  maddest,  most  ruth- 
les-  c  -ili'.cn  cf  murderous  conquerors  the 
world  ha.->  ever  known.     Who  questions  it? 

'The  remoiseless  logic  of  facts  and  events 
prove«»  'he  truth  and  that  the  issue  has  long 
been  drawn,  and  i-  cle..r  R  MTiember  what  I 
tell  vou.  It  is  either  they  or  we  in  the  last 
analysis  It  is  not  easy  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  statement;  but  it  is 
right  and  will  prevail, 

"Calvin  Coolidge  was  right  when  he  said, 
as  -oine  of  you  have  heard  me  quote  before: 

"  No  great  question  has  ever  been  decided 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation  on  the  sole  basis 
of  dollars  and  cents.  All  that  is  needed,"  said 
he  'is  for  us  to  give  what  we  think  America 
is  worth  ' 

■  Lo-  e  of  m.oney  and  the  greed  for  gold  al- 
ways have  been  and  always  will  be  at  the 
root  of  all  this  old  v.crlds  troubles.  Thirty 
pieces  cf  silver  sold  Christ  to  crucifLxion. 
Tliere  are  other  and  better  standards  of 
measurement  of  the  \alue  we  place  on  our 
lives  ai^.d  liberty 

■  We  must  face  facts.  We  should  prove  to 
th.e  world  that  democracy  can  save  itself.  We 
sliculd  net  hide  behind  the  skirts  of  ex- 
pediency. Ill  an  emergency,  nor  should  we  be 
blinded  by  ptrs,jnal  prejudice  or  political 
partisanship 

"We  should  not  fear  the  consequences  of 
doiiig  everything  in  our  power  to  save  our- 
selves We  should  be  desperately  afraid  of 
the  consequence*  cf  doing  too  little  too  late. 
To  see  wh.it  Is  right  and  not  to  do  it  is  cow- 
ardly.    As  Samuel  Juhnsou  once  said: 


""When  desgerate  Ills  demand  a  speedy 
cure,  distrust  is  cowardice  and  prudence 
folly.  I  say  to  you  that  we  must  be  fit  In 
order  to  be  fre(  .' 

'INDIVIDUALITY 

"In  these  da]  s  of  centralization  of  govern- 
ment we  are  to<  prone  to  forget  that  It  Is  not 
by  pruning  away  individuality  but  by  cul- 
tivating it  wise  y  that  human  beings  become 
valuable  to  ihei  nselves  and  to  others  and  that 
human  life  bocomes  rich,  diversified,  and 
interesting.  Individuality  is  equivalent  to 
development  Fhis  the  pages  of  history 
abundantly  demonstrate. 

"We  Vermon'  ers  ai^  called  rugged  individ- 
ualists While  we  know  that  is  true,  we  mcd- 
e.stly  conceal  from  everybody  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fac  that  the  story  of  the  Gieen 
Mountain  Eoyi  parallels  even  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  Theriiopylae  in  its  uniqueness  with 
respect  to  the  Intrepidity  and  the  bravery 
exhibited,  in  its  Intense  interest  to  students 
of  government  and  in  its  appeal  to  lovers 
of  liberty.    Thit  is  the  Vermonter  in  us. 

"UN-  dMERICAN    ACTIVITIES 

"I  would  HI e  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  go  (  n  record  again  with  respect  to 
my  position  caacernlng  all  the  un-American 
organizations  i  nd  groups  and  activities  that 
infest  this  lan«i  in  its  day  of  peril 

"We  are  so  :lumb  we  are  fairly  numb  in 
our  insensibil'ty  to  what  we  have  tolerated  to 
be  done  to  us.  It  Is  time  to  speak  out  about 
some  of  these  hings  we  see  and  know.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  be  told,  and  should  be 
told  what  is  being  done  to  them,  and  lor  one, 
I  do  not  propone  later  to  be  held  accountable 
for  not  having  done  my  best  to  advise  them. 

"So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  and 
as  your  Repreientative.  it  might  as  well  be 
understood  b?  'fifth  columnists.'  'parlor 
pinks."  "fellow  i  ravelers,"  'pseudo  liberals."  and 
all  these  licksj  ittle."  "milksop'  Americans  who 
criticize  me  foi  being  outspoken  against  them 
and  their  kind  -that  I  have  no  question  as  to 
what  my  duty  is  in  the  premises. 

"My  position  can  best  be  stated  once  for 
all.  and  for  al  time.  In  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  whlcl  i  I  have  the  presumption  and 
determination  to  make  my  own,  when  he 
said: 

"  "I  mean  toj  stand  upon  ihe  Constitution. 
I  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know  but 
one  country,  rhe  ends  I  aim  at  shall  be  my 
country's,  my  Uod's.  and  truth's.  I  was  bc.rn 
an  American:  [  live  an  American;  I  shall  die 
an  American;  and  I  Intend  tc  perform  the 
duties  incumb;Kt  upon  me  In  that  character 
to  the  end  of  ny  career  I  mean  to  do  this 
with  absolute  disregard  of  personal  conse- 
quences. Let  1  he  consequences  be  what  they 
will.  I  am  car  rless.  No  man  can  suffer  too 
much  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon  If  he 
sulTer  or  if  he  fall  In  defense  of  the  liberties 
and  constitutK  n  of  his  country  ' 

"The  princijles.  methods,  and  alms  of  the 
Communists,  their  fellow  travelers  and  sym- 
pathizers and  supporters  are  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  libeity  and  freedom  and  equality 
and  justice  urder  the  law  "Their  scheme  of 
government  his  no  place  In  America  any- 
where, nor  has  any  individual  so  '"lined. 
That's  plain  talk,  but  true 

"Candor  is  \  bitter  pill  for  such  people, 
however  high  they  ride,  to  have  to  swallow, 
but  million  oi  Americans  agree  with  me  and 
held  that  i.he  greed  of  this  group  and  some 
Individuals  foi  money:  their  love  of  power; 
their  'obsessio:i  for  experimentation;  their 
egocentric  motiomanta  for  publicity  at  the 
people's  expen^;  and  other  things  tec  numer- 
are  responsible  for  the  weak- 
oral  fiber,  the  breaking  down 
morals,  the  turmoil  and  the 
ce  found  In  the  body  politic 
today.  It  is  to<)  bad,  but  too  true,  but  not  too 
late  to  CO'  rect  fit. 

""The  light  6t  pitiless  publicity  should  be 
mercilessly  tuifried  on  the  activities  of  these 
very    people.     fThey  should   be   exposed.     No 
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cne  should  be  cverlir.pre'sed  riwed.  coerced, 
or  ccwed  by  the  ptisJticn  any  rf  'hese  people 
happen  to  occupy,  or  by  the::  dcluslf^ns  of 
grandeur,  and,  least  cf  all  by  their  fantastic 
theories — sccial.  economic,  and  paternalistic. 
"The  *afth  column'  has  been  at  work  here 
ever  since  Hitler  made  his  plan  to  dominate 
the  world  Right  here  In  Vermont,  my  ^ 
fiiends,  there  have  b*f  ;i.  and  thcr*  are  still, 
a  few  of  those  wh^  under  the  egocentric 
impulse  and  the  camouflage  that  they  are 
'liberals'  r.re  promulgating  un-American  ideas  . 
and  theories  clearly  destructive  of  those  fun- 
damentals on  which  this  State  and  the  United 
States    were   founded 

"If  they  love  some  other  country  better 
than  their  own  and  what  It  nfTords.  then  they 
should  go  to  that  country  or  we  should  send 
them  there,  Thtye  is  no  neutral  ground. 
It  is  either  we  or  they. 

"Every  red-blooded  .American  ought  to  Join 
in  heart  and  spirit  with  the  cadets  at  West 
Point  In  their  Sunday  morning  prayer  when 
they  say,  Suengthen  and  increase  our  ad- 
miration for  honest  dealing  and  clean  think- 
ing, and  suffer  not  our  hatred  of  hyxxjcrlsy 
and  pretense  ever  to  diminish.  •  •  •  En- 
dow us  with  courage  •  •  •  that  knows 
no  fear  when  truth  and  right  are  in  je'^piirdy  ' 
"So  today,  as  we  observe  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Vermont's  admis- 
sion to  the  Union,  we  honor  ourselves  by 
recalling  the  deeds  cf  valor,  the  sacrifices  th? 
determination,  and  the  farsighted  vision  of 
our  ancestors  who  made  possible  for  us  all 
that  we  new  enjoy 

"Anyone  who  is  conversant  with  our  early 
history  must  be  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  State  meant  exactly  what  they 
said  and  had  the  faculty  to  say  what  they 
meant — and  In  no  uncertain  terms  It  is 
probably  true  that  "Vermont  as  nearly  as  any 
spot  upxm  the  earth's  crust  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  most  conspicuous  action  by  men 
in  all  efforts  to  create,  maintain,  and  advance 
a  true  Independence  of  person  and  State  and 
upon  principles  fuiidamentally  included  in 
the  term  "seLI-government    "  ' 

"In  fact,  the  history  of  Vermont  "upon 
utmost  analysis  discloses  that  no  people 
organized  as  a  State  have  more  nearly  at- 
tained to  perfect  sovereignty  or  maintained 
it  under  their  constitution  and  political 
methocls,  Vermont  has  been  an  extracrdl- 
nary  upbullder  of  the  Nation  because  of  the 
Intrinsic  character  of  the  people  who  com- 
pose It." 

"The  queitlou  which  now  confronts  you 
and  me  Is.  WUl  we  carry  on?  Can  we  cany 
the  load?  Our  responsibility  Is  tremendotis. 
Are    we   afraid?     Of    whom'' 

"These  are  critical  days  and  troublesomfe 
times  for  tlio»e  who  love  liberty.  We  come 
from  a  stotk  to  whom  the  more  abuudant 
life  only  means  one  that  we  can  carve  out 
lor  ourselves  without  the  dictation  or  inter- 
ference cf  H  paternalistic  government  We 
may  well  remember  that  a  typical  Vermonter, 
Calvin  Coolldge.  oi.ce  said  that;  The  Amer- 
ica which  Washington  founded  does  not 
mean  we  shall  have  everything  done  for  us, 
but  that  we  shall  have  every  opportunity  to 
do  everything  fox  curselves."  That  is  100- 
percent  AmeilcanUm 

'"The  problems  which  confront  us  are  ico 
numercus  to  permit  at  this  time  even  a 
cataloging,  not  to  tay  a  discussion  of  them 
seriatim  The  question  is.  Where  are  we  and 
where  are  we  going''  Who  knows? 
"Shall  we  quit:'  Never 
"It  is  our  task  to  finish  the  job  or  to  go 
down  with  all  tha^  has  been  accomplished, 
blotted  (Ut  In  a  complete  black-out.  What 
a  picture 

"We  must  go  forward  w  must  turn  our 
faces  to  the  luture.  come  ^..m  may.  There 
must  be   no  retreat. 

"There  is  no  svuh  word  as  retreat  in  the 
TCCibulary  cf  a    Vernionttr 


"Wr  mipht  as  well,  e?.r\.  nrr'.  all  f  u-  In- 
voke the  spirit  of  Tennys"r.  =  U'^sses  who 
said : 

"  'Come  my  friends, 

Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  cfi.  end  sittlnp  well  in  order  smite 

The    scundins    luiiwfe,     for    n:y    pv.:pK.se 

holds 
To  sail    bev^nti  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  v.tsterr,  stars  until  1  die.     •     •     • 
To    strive,    to    fct  ^  k      t>     find — and    not    to 
yield 

"It  is  straiigf  'hat  .*irr.e' icsns  do  net  ajipre- 
clate  the  fact  t?,?'  ihi'  -rorU:  revolution  now 
In  progress  will  not  stop  short  of  An.erlcn, 
It  Is  Incapeble  of  stopping  short  of  anyi^here 
until  it  has  conquered  the  wcrid  or  been 
conquered  by  the  world  ■N-fxdy  can  stay 
out  cf  a  world  revoluticr,  I'  can  be  re- 
sisted or  accepted  '    It  cann<.r  be  Ignored 

"  "There  will  be  no  second  chance  for  us 
unlefs  the  revolution  is  t>eatfn'  ha>  bten 
well  «8:d    for  it  Is  true 

"S*  rut  the  Vermonters  ahes  ;  c:  ce  more 
and  c-C'-e  up  the  c(  lumn 

"It  is  nr  idle  boast  for  us  Venn  nt ers  to 
say  Hi  Americans  thst  what  we  pt.irt"<  s«>  That 
we  perform  So  todav  imbjec  er.thnsed, 
and  encovirageci  by  :h'  .i.c-;  •  mi' nee  that  is 
ours,  and  the  thouchr  of  i-.il  th  t  thcjfe  who 
preceded  us  hpve  mi.oe  pas'-ihie  lor  us  let 
us  eo  forwnrc".  wrh  detet m lUiiion  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  a:  d  defend  all  that  is  curs, 
and  to  transmit  to  poster' ty  e>ur  priceless 
privii'ces  on  a  shield  iinstilheu  snci  without 
a  stain. 

"  To    what    new    fates,    my    country,    far 
And   unforeseen  of   foe  or  fnend. 
Beneath  what  unexpected  star 

Compelled  to  what  unchcsen  end? 

"  Ac:    ss  v'.e  s<-«    ih  .t  knows  no  beach 
I'^.e  Admira,  of  NfttKtis  puides 
T;  v  1  . md  cbediei^t   ke«  is  H   rt;»ch 
The  harbor  whert    ttiy  future  rides! 

"'I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 
Nor  on  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate. 
I  only  knew  it  shall  be  high; 
I  cnlv  know  it  shall  ta*"  preat.'  " 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON    hP'.NKr     V>  .M  KF:R 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr  PrrsVlPnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  conspnt  : .  hate  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Frank  C.  Walker.  Postmaster  GcneraL 
before  the  Democratic  Editorial  Associa- 
tion of  Indiana  at  French  Lick  Springs, 
Ind..  on  September  20.  1S4L 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RrroRD, 
as  follows: 

I  want  you  to  knew  tnat  I  consider  it  a 
great  compliment  to  have  been  Invited  to 
address  this  fine  organization  of  editors  cf 
Indiana,  which  has  bad  for  it«  guests  some 
Of    the    most    nutabie    f.guies    m    U.t    pubhc 


life  cf  .\n^>r•.r■^  Mi.v  I  et  the  cu'srt  add  a 
personal  touch  and  say  it  is  f.'-pcci.uly  tra:  liv- 
ing because  Jt  Is  here  wltl  in  the  ccnfims 
Of  your  good  State  that  I  spent  3  of  the 
happiest  year--  cf  my  life  It  was  here  at 
Notre  Dame  dun  tip  thes*  ytars  whete  1  re- 
ceived a  p  odly  part  if  my  t  trly  eouration 
nod  served  ;is  a  sort  eJ  reporter  on  Scuth 
Bend  and  Incinnap*  lis  pap'  ra  Because  of 
tl.is  bat  km  ..:  ti  I  till  ■\.h:  ii  has  mnde  it 
easier  to  di.'cu-s  with  vi  \)  aireitiy  and  p)er- 
5»onally  a  domnant  issue  ui  nat.  iibl  cuniiin. 
upon  the  outciine  1. 1  v^hah  ut  p«  nci^  the  wel- 
fare ci  cur  ci  v.trry 

The  responsibility  which  AnicnciUi  taitor'^ 
and  publishers  have  to  conv(\  t:  format ni.  to 
the  public  Is  correlated  to  the  nsponsitaill'y 
which  the  President  and  his  tcin..n;sti ..' ..  n 
hnve — to  chart  a  course  tv  t.-t4ib'ish  h  c  r.  c- 
tion  for  the  active  progress  ol  c^.r  pt.pli 

It  is  a  sinking  evidence,  tec  .stUi-n:  ncticid. 
of  our  really  effective  democracy  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  otir  pet  pie 
shcixld  rest  net  excluMvtly  en  rnc  pr.  up 
or  political  party;  nor  evtn  upon  'he  rifc-id 
otDcials  cf  pcvernment  From  the  early  ch-ys 
of  our  Republic,  the  press  cf  this  r  ui.Ty 
has  grasped  keenly  its  privilege  bzid  its  e.b- 
hgation.  to  the  people  Our  press,  at  Its  best, 
has  been  developed  net  a?  an  arijunct  <  f 
government  or  an  ally  of  r^ny  srl:-sr>k:rg 
pressure  group  It  ha*-  attained  u:  pa-  .';•  >(i 
distinction  as  the  conscientious  exprr';<.'  •.  .if 
free  men  for  wh  m  truth  wa«  sarrt  d  The 
trlhne  of  thn*  "ruth  wns  and  is  the  tilrimate 
Justifiration  for  the  freedom  of  the  pre"^s 

The  hard-wrknc  ertitrr'  p.nd  writers  rl  *he 
Anterican  p'e«^  eri  «r!er'i«ts  searrhmp  for 
facts — ecjentis's  Tra('"c  ^ur  currents  of  r  p:r.- 
lon — and  rererdirc  the  events  <^f  buman  ttr- 
tion  Like  true  sciei.ti^*-  •  ■,  c- \-wh're  thpv  f.re 
more  devoted  to  the  r^us^  rf  innh  and  pi.blic 
welfare  than  to  their  "^wi  mdivlou.il  rone  rn. 
As  the  llvinp  channels  el  informatlrn  and 
well-spnn^s  of  opinion  newspapers  are  The 
pvedapoes  of  the  public  mind  Thev  furnish 
the  Information,  they  impart  the  kn^wlcdite, 
upon  which  intelUernt  juricment  must  he 
founded  They  furnl'-h  a  plaTfcrm  for  ptiblic 
di£CUK.?)on  for  an  InT^Tchsnee  of  cpiniori  for 
the  exprf.ssion  of  <  pposme  virws 

To  In'-'  :te-e  witl;  this  function  tc  inhibit 
it  ir  any  wrv  ti  in/  ir.nlate  the  sectiritv  of 
Its  freedom  by  ar^  k:nr.  cl  pressure  w  uld 
be  to  underm,.ne  one  (I  the  bulwarks  of  the 
dcmcrrncy  cf  tins  N'itic  : 

But  as  the  press  is  charueti  u.ib  respcni-i- 
biiity  for  telling  the  truth,  as  tlie  truth  m.ay 
be  known,  it  is  net  equally  riiarecd  wi'',i  f\x- 
iv^  national  policy  That  is  the  obiitatun 
of  tlie  Government,  and.  in  a  suigulrir  manner, 
of  the  F*resident  of  tl;e  fni-ed   State<- 

In  the  arena  of  artif  n  rs.lr.t-r  'ban  r.l  ar^u- 
ment,  his  niovts  are  decif.ve  lot  us  ;.:  His 
tactics  are  our?:  by  our  cht  ice  by  our  elec- 
tion, and  by  ur';i<-  <;  cur  democrhcv  u  h  ch 
consents  to  autncriiative  acti' i.  without  sup- 
pressing individual  artiumer  • 

i  President,  loved  by  mniions  of  his  Iclow 
citizens  for  his  proved  love  of  them,  needs  no 
defense  againet  ra^h  accusations  T-  a  man 
who  IS  psined  by  the  suflerir.t;  ci  the  p- or 
and  humbiei  to  a  man  whf  oe.iph's  tc  «nnre 
in  tlie  simple  pleasures  of  ore  narv  .\mf  i  .rens. 
the  horror  of  a  poaeible  wtir  has  be^n  an 
agcnizinp  burden  on  his  sn..  Inaeeo  .t  was 
his  very  dread  of  war  'hht  e:5ar;)en'd  his 
extraordinary  perception  of  .ts  apprci.ich  He 
saw  It  afar  off.  In  lort  seeing  it.  le  va--  eI- 
mcst  alone;  In  striving  to  r'<  ^'•n'  r  ni  wa.' 
almost  unaided. 

Events  of  the  past  2  years  .have  m(  \'a  so 
rapidJy  and  heve  taken  sucii  Ir.plitiiil  and 
tragic  turns  tiiat  It.-.  1  u>  h".\(  ptruis  c  to 
consider  what  b.as  ^one  beJi^re  liie  ouibrtak 
cf  this  war  that  new  directly  enjru  J*-  mere 
than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  {)■  rs  :is  v.  war 
which  each  day  is  slowly  tin  n-irvrao.x  ce- 
cidlng  who  shall  dominate  nrre  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  earth— a  war  ukuth  is  cletidmc 
what  fundamental  philosophy  shall  re  ,u-.si* 
the    hcrtrtt   and   nilI.l.^   vf    mexi,    ^onien,    and 
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A  nations  that 


v.-iU 


chlldrL-T.  every.'  .:":<'  In  r 
thp  church,  a::d   th.e  ^tite 

May  1  rerr.ir.a  yci  cf  the  successive  steps 
our  Presid-'i.t  t-.k  as  he  w.selv  ar.d  Cli:- 
Slstriitiv  fixed  cur  p>;.;:cy?  In  May  1933.  2 
nv.'::th.=" after  he  to^k  office— yes,  6  years  be- 
fore the  war  bee  m  — Pre'^id'-^nt  RjC^cveU 
Ix'u'tcl  the  eyes  of  iht  world  upon  the  causes 
cf  -he  grcw.iig  unrest  when  h3  =aid  they 
cou'd  be  traced  to — 

F.r-t  "the  rif^it'^.  d:s:'.c,^ed  or  hidden,  en 
the  part  of  ecvernmcn's  to  enh\rge  their 
terr"orlPS  at  the  expense  of  a  sist?r  nation," 
and 

Second.  ■■ 
be  invad':>d  " 

At  that  very  time  m  Europe  aid  A-^ia.  In 
cur  c-wvn  hemi.-phere — indeed,  in  the  w  rid  — 
th:*;  Natr  n   stood  practically  friendle-s 

Through  many  years  nothinE;  had  b"en 
don.p  to  make  thi5  Nation  a  good  neighbor 
CT  til  f-ncrurage  other  nations  ^o  be  good 
r.elghb:r?  But  at  the  very  cutset  of  his 
leadership.  President  Rocsevelt,  thiuglrful 
ana  informed  in  mtfrnancnal  affair-  r^cr-g- 
r.ized  the  implications  In  existing  world  C'<n- 
ditions,  and  promptly— 8  years  a^jo — ure'd  all 
nations  cf  the  w.  rid  "to  translate  th.eir  pro-  | 
fe>-sed  peace  policies  Into  action."  b'^oause  I 
without  such  concerted  acti-n  "the  tear  cf 
a^^re.-sive  war  was  Justified  "  Yes:  8  years 
ag: — more  than  6  vears  before  ti:e  Mil  cf 
Fianc-^ — the  Pie~iclent  said,  "Mcdern  wc-ipciis 
cf  (  rTense  are  vastly  stronger  than  m  idern 
weapons  nf  defen-e  Frontier  forts,  trenches, 
wire  ent,inglemt  nts  coast  defenses  — in  a 
\v:  rd,  fixed  fcrtificaticns- are  ni  longer  im- 
pregnable to  the  att  uk  t'f  war  plane-,  heavy 
mobile  artillery,  lar.r.  batt'.e-hip-  c.illfd  'anks, 
and  poiscr  gas  " 

E.k,'ht  years  dic. —  m,jre  than  6  yea^s  befi  re 
the  fail  cf  Warsaw-  he  urged  "the  elimina- 
tion from  posse-sicn  ?nd  use  of  the  wenpons 
v,h;ch  ni.ike  pi  .--s  ble  a  suces-fiil  afack," 
E\  en  though  h>  appeals  fell  upon  cie  i'.  ear-, 
8  years  ag:^ — with  the  help  cf  h.;-  abl.2 
cvi;n-eli.r.  Secre'ary  of  State  Cord-:'ll  Hull  — 
th.e  President  sought  to  make  friends  for  this 
Nation  throughout  the  world,  to  the  end  that 
the  Nation  mij^ht  enjoy  the  secunrv  and 
trap.quillity  which  come  to  a  good  n.e.ghbor 
amon;j  good  neithbcrs  He  alone  led  u-  ii-.to 
the  paths  of  fiieudship — all  the  while  en- 
-couiagir.g  neighbors  tj  se-ck  the  wavs  cf 
peace 

When  his  appj-als  failed,  and  when  the 
pnm  S'gniacat'.ce  of  tlie  failure  of  oth-fr  na- 
tions to  fjUow  the  ways  cf  peace  became 
clear,  the  President  once  more  cautioned  the 
people  of  this  country,  in  March  1934,  when 
he  said  "that  acivmes  vita!  for  national  de- 
fense cannot  be  sacriiiced  tor  passing  advan- 
t.ige  On    January    4      19,35.    the    President 

said  to  Cor.aress.  "I  canno".  wi*h  candor,  tell 
you  th.at  B'^-neral  international  relatioriship? 
are  improved  New  strivings  for  armament 
ar.d  p.iwer  rear  their  ugly  heads  "  Ir.  Oc- 
tober 1935  he  said.  "War  is  a  potent  dan.ger  at 
this  moment  to  the  fu'ure  of  civiliza'ion  " 
And  on  Armistice  Day  of  that  yea:,  he  add>_d, 
"the  dancers  th.at  confront  mankind  as  a 
whole  are  greater  to  the  Wi  rid,  arid  ^hercf^^re 
to  us,  than  the  dansjers  which  confront  the 
pei.ple  ot  the  United  States  by  a'.id  in  them- 
selves alon.e  Again  — 6  yeais  ago — the 
President  declared,  ■AmeMca  must  and  will 
protect  herself  Defen.se  is  cur  accepted 
po'icy  and  the  measure  of  that  defense  is  and 
will  be  the  amcun:  ntcessary  to  safeguard  us 
against  th"  armam'^nts  of  other*  "  Five  years 
ago.  the  President  spoke  as  follows  'Th.e 
Americas  mu=t  take  cognizance  of  a  world 
situation  that  lias  m  it  elements  that  lead  to 
the  tragedv  of  a  general  war  "  If  th^re  are 
r.ati  n-  that  wish  us  not  g.x^id  but  i.:.  they 
know  that  we  are  strong;  tliey  know  that  we 
can  and  will  defend  ourselves  and  defend  our 
n^i^hborliood  " 

Evt-n  though  the  President  was  a  man  of 
peace  he  did  not  believs  that  the  Nation 
should  allow  its  defenses  to  become  impaired. 


From  the  day  t!ia'  h"  first  heard  the  faint 
rumblings  of  "thunder  on  the  distant  horizon. 
tl'ie  Pres;d-^nt  set  about  rebuilding  the  Amer- 
1.  an  Navy  and  re",  ra'.izmg  rjie  Ui.it.d  States 
Army 

A-  tar'.y  a?  1933,  he  earn,  irked  $250,000,000 
f  .r  naval  construction.  Tliirty-two  fighting 
ships  were  laid  dcv.n  All  of  these  ves=els 
h  ive  since  been  completed  and  are  now  op- 
cat  ing  with  the  fleet  The  following  year  the 
Vinson-Tranim^li  Act  authorized  the  build- 
ing cf  the  Navy  up  tj  treaty  tonnages.  The 
Cor.izress  appropriated  funds  for  20  fighting 
sh.ps  m  1935  22  in  1936.  and  30  in  1937.  In 
1953  tne  Navy  wa-  authorized  to  exceed 
tr-^aty  tonnages  by  20  percent,  and  early  in 
1940  came  the  11  percent  blanket  increase. 
La'er  in  the  same  year  came  the  supplemen- 
tary TO  percent  increase  and  at  last  the  two- 
oce;in   navv  was   to   become  a  reality. 

During  the  first  8  month?  cf  1941.  213  naval 
ves.-el-  of  all  kind-  were  r.mn.e-.ed  or  placed 
m  active  service,  including  2  giant  35.000- 
ton  battleships.  9  submarines,  and  12  de- 
stroyers In  these  8  m.onths  435  new  keels 
Imve  b^en  laid,  including  those  for  2  battle- 
sh.ps.  13  crui-er-  13  submarines.  2  aircraft 
carr.er-  57  de--royers,  and  91  patrol  craft,  not 
to  men* in  81  auxiliaries  and  172  district 
craft 

The  speed  wrh  which  naval  construction 
in  this  country  is  now  prtceeding  has  teen 
made  pcssibls  to  a  large  degree  through  plant 
and  yard  extension.s.  which  wert  undertaken 
several  years  ago  m  keeping  with  the  Roose- 
velt policy  of  building  up  the  American  Navy. 
Today  we  have  the  largest  navy  in  the  world. 
There  has  b?en  an  accompanying  increase 
In  the  air  forces  cf  bath  the  Army  and  Navy, 
not  great  in  numerical  terms  until  the  last  3 
years,  yet  t^ecause  of  the  President's  policy 
there  has  been  developed  the  best  military 
aircraft  in  the  world  here  in  the  United 
Spates  That  his  policy  has  succeeded  is  best 
proven  by  the  record  of  American  planes  in 
the  war  to  date  Th?  airplane  expansion  pro- 
gram advocated  3  years  ago  io  now  bearing 
fruit  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1  530  airplanes 
a  month  with  a  goal  set  by  the  President  of 
50000  planes  a  year  by  mid  1942. 

Through  the  yeais  the  President  continued 
his  search  for  pence  and  gave  every  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  all  others  who  sought 
to  save  mankind  from  destruction.  Animated 
by  a  desire  to  ccllaborate  in  a  movement  for 
I  peace,  in  1939  he  appointed  a  special  envoy  to 
the  Vatican 

On  April  14  1939.  he  addre-sed  a  message 
I  ti^  Hitler  and  Mu-sohni — a  message  of  peace 
and  good  will  designed  to  bring  all  cf  Europe's 
great  nations  togethef  around  the  council 
table-  ;n  an  effort  to  avoid  the  impending  dis- 
a.ster  of  war.  reduce  armaments,  guarantee 
the  security  of  frontiers,  and  consummate 
agreements  on  interna* lonal  trade. 

E'.-en  when  the  tcrces  of  might  were  on  the 
march  he  sought  to  bring  the  aggressor  na- 
tion- to  a  peaceful  conference  In  August  of 
1339  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
v.ar.  he  again  asked  Hitler  to  mediate  his  dif- 
ferences with  Poland  But  once  again  his 
plea  fell  on  deaf  ears 

And  when  th.?  threat  to  this  Nation  became 
a  cold  reality  tli"  Presid?nt  promptly  supple- 
mented his  measures  for  our  defense  wlt'n 
ahen  registration,  selective  service,  acquisi- 
tion of  new  strategic  bases,  lease-lend,  and 
the  Atlantic  patrol. 

Now  It  seems  ta  soni?  of  us  that,  respecting 
t'ne  war.  too  little  attention  lias  been  given 
thus  far  to  acii>^n  and  too  much  to  argument. 
We  need  net  attempt  to  pass  J*Jdgment  on 
the  merits  of  tiie  contemporary  debate  cou- 
cerniiig  our  rela*ij:i  to  the  war  On  such  a 
vital  issue,  public  and  pia-.  oe  d.scussion  is 
nect>>sary  If  our  democracy  is  to  survive.  In- 
evitably, the  ar:;untent  has  aroused  heated 
emotions:  and  in  quesfirri^  nf  life  and  death. 
wnen  emotions  are  not  aroused,  humanity  is 
dead  So  long  as  we  hav-^  a  choice  and  if 
we  have  a  choice,  we  are  pledge ■•  to  the  hata 


Of  war.  If  it  Is  an  Issue  that  does  not  affect 
our  vital  sectrity  and  our  political  continu- 
ance, we  are  sitanchly  neutral. 

So  long  as  jwe  had  a  choice,  the  interven- 
tionists and  I  the  isolationists,  and  other 
groups  (pinntd  with  somewhat  misleading 
labels)  perfoimed  a  service  by  the  diffusion 
of  their  viewii.  even  when  these  views  were 
partial  and  dictated  by  emotional  sympa- 
thies and  dislikes.  The  so-called  isolationist, 
at  his  patriot  c  best,  fortified  the  deep  Amer- 
ican desire  (a  desire  upon  which  this  Re- 
public was  faunded)  to  be  free  from  the  de- 
vious and  i  Iscouraglng  entanglements  of 
Euppeau  pover  politics.  Through  a  long 
line  of  Presidl  nts.  from  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt, ours  has  been  a  fixed  policy  of  no  for- 
eign alliance'. 

The  so-called  isolationists  have  served  to 
arouse  us,  if  we  needed  tcf  be  awakened,  to 
the  sanctity  md  tihe  preciousness  of  human 
life  and  to  tiie  horror  of  shedding  blood  in 
quest  of  Itistlul  power  or  in  the  vanity  of  an 
arbitrary  intJrference. 

On  the  oth?r  hand,  the  so-called  Interven- 
tionists saw  :he  war  as  an  ultimate  menace 
to  the  secu'ity  of  this  Nation  and  this 
hemisphere.  They  feared  for  the  effect  upon 
this  Nation,  and  upon  the  world,  of  a  tri- 
umph of  fori  e;  they  saw  a  world  dominated 
by  Hitler  as  a  world  destroyed,  as  a  society 
corrupted.  '  "hey  were  interventionists  be- 
cause the^  s  iw  the  world  as  a  tight,  small 
thing:  they  saw  humanity  itself  as  one  thing, 
and  they  viewed  national  boundaries  as  but 
weak  barriers  to  a  rampant  aggressive  evil. 
With  varym ;  convictions  and  from  various 
motives  they  urged  us  to  active,  participating 
resistance  lejt  the  spreading  fire  of  a  consum- 
ing  wickedness  should  destroy  us. 

So  long  a4  the  war  was  a  German  war,  a 
British  war,  i  French  war,  or  an  Italian  war. 
it  is  no  criti  :ism  of  anyone  to  say  that  some 
opinions  weie  colored  by  racial  and  religious 
backgrounds  and  by  harsh  memories  of  an 
historic  past  Quite  understandably,  the 
Jewish  people  longed  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
arch-enemy  3f  their  very  life;  Christian  peo- 
ples desired  the  suppression  of  the  vicious 
Paganism  propagated  by  the  Nazi  or  Com- 
munist reglnes.  The  Irish  people  saw  no 
reason  for  assisting  Britain  in  a  political  or 
economic  c(  mbat;  the  Americans  of  Ger- 
man descent  or  of  Italian  descent  protested 
lest  the  sea  es  be  weighted  against  the  na- 
tiotis  of  the  r  forefathers,  whose  ge-ntle,  cul- 
tured ways  ind  sturdy  virtues  had  enriched 
their  own  llle  heritage,  as.  Indeed,  they  have 
enriched  Arienca.  These  and  many  other 
aspects,  frackly  and  clearly,  entered  into  our 
divergent  o;  linions  so  long  as  the  war  re- 
mained (If  t  ever  was)  a  war  In  which  we 
could  be  nejutral. 

But  it  is  *  curious  fact  that  the  action  of 
that  war  las  outdistanced  the  argument 
about  it.  ^  nd  it  Is  no  less  curious,  while 
deeply  signi  leant  cf  cur  will  to  peace,  that 
all  of  us  hive  teon  aware  of  that  action 
while  we  wiTe  still  arguing,  as  if  we  cou'd 
control  the  circumstances  that  might  bring 
about  our  ii.volvemsnt  In  the  war.  We  were 
aware  that  this  Nation  was  arming  on  a  scale 
so  vast  as  tc  defy  description;  we  were  aware 
that  the  war  had  entered  forcibly  into  our 
everyday  calculations.  During  the  past  2 
years,  cverj  city,  every  town,  village,  and 
farm  throujhcut  this  Nation  has  been  pro- 
foundly alt(  red  in  the  conduct  of  Its  dally 
pfTairs:  we  Jiave  pledged  cur  generation,  and 
also  the  natt,  to  a  tremendous  burden  of 
financial  ot  ligation  and  of  economic  sacri- 
fice We  we-e  aware  of  the  action  of  the  war 
T"ne  great  issue  of  our  lives,  if  not  cf  our 
speech,  has  been  the  war  Cur  instinct  has 
outmarched  our  reasoned  deliberations.  Our 
instinct  ha«  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
Hitler. 

We  did  not  wish  war — we  do  not  wish  war — 
but  we  knoW  now  that  the  war  Is  upon  us; 
It  is  upon  lis  through  the  necessity  of  de- 
fense.    We  did  not  go  out  to  meet  It,  but 
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■  hurricane  !♦  ha';  cv-^pt  over  the  i»eas 
chBllerig.ns:  <  or  t:'»':{  n.  jeopardising  our 
cationul  aiir;   s:><ii.    <  ur  ii  dividual  lives 

Af^  Cliief  E.MHVitive  of  the  I':  "ted  StateF. 
prayerfully  min.dful  cf  hrs  rnvr  re-pnanm- 
bility.  President  R 'osevclt  ha-  U!  oiured  that 
the  time  hae  come  when  the  Americas  theni- 
■elves  must  nnw  be  delciided  and  stand  their 
ground  against  a-JSRult  uj  on  their  sovereignty 
aiid  freedom.  The  time  has  ccme  lo  Kaj*  to 
the  inhuman  seekers  of  world  domination  by 
the  fwurd.  '"^'tu  setk  to  throw  our  children 
and  our  children's  chUliren  into  ycur  form  cf 
terrorjBm  and  slawry  You  i\nve  now  at- 
tacl'.eci  our  own  safety  "i'ou  shall  go  no 
further." 

This  is  no  action  of  Intervention  It  is  no 
action  cf  Isoifttion.  It  is  net  an  action 
sc'ected  by  choice;  -It  Is  an  action  compelled 
by  circumstance.  It  is  an  action  of  ines- 
capable c'e'enre  aealnst  a  creeping  mon- 
strcslty  cf  terror. 

As  action.  It  has  the  character  and  value 
of  a  fact;  as  a  fact.  It  is.  for  all  of  us.  a 
turning  point  from  discussion  tc  complete, 
united  effort  Tiie  action  of  the  war  has 
been  met  bv  the  counteraction  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  brn  some  who  said  that  for- 
mer action*  of  our  Preeident  were  leading  us 
into  war  without  due  provocation  There 
were  ?cmc  who  asserted  tliat  our  President 
was  sselting  out  an  occasion  to  project  cur 
pecple  into  the  confiict  There  were  some 
who  said  that  he  was  being  influenced  in 
his  Judgments  by  the  blandishments  and 
praise  of  other  natione. 

The  plain  fact  cf  the  matter  Is  that  the 
actions  of  the  President  throughout  the 
years  from  early  M>38  to  this  very  mom.ent 
bear  witness  to  a  remarkable  insight  and  a 
prcphetic  struttfcle  carried  en  by  him  before 
meat  cf  us  had  heard  the  rear  of  guns  or 
knew  the  d.rectlon  of  their  fir.ug 

The  one  wtio  did  know;  the  oi^  who 
counseled  us  and  cried  out  a  warning  to  the 
wcrld.  the  one  who  watched  the  facts  and 
not  the  controversy;  the  one  who.  arton- 
Ishlnglv.  has  resif^ted  apgrcssion,  yet  avoided 
active  combat — that  man.  cur  President,  new 
declares  that  the  action  of  the  war  immedi- 
ately threatens  our  vital  Interests  and  our 
national  security 

Wc  ere  poised  on  no  arbitrary  adventure; 
we  are  aimed  by  no  artiUcial  choice  But 
we  stand  embiittled  before  an  Insane  and 
fratricidal  tjTanrry  that  strikec,  with  the 
lawlessness  cf  a  maniac,  to  enslave  tiie 
world 

To  that  tyranny  our  President  has  said. 
"You  shall  £o  DO  further  "  And  at  his 
summers  we,  all  of  us,  stand  ready,  watch- 
ful, waltmg. 


Eifect  of  [Mense  Program  on  Small 
Business 

LX'FENSIO::  OF   rkmarkjs 

HON.  ROBERT  M.L>  FOLLETTL,JR. 

OT    Wisr'.w-IK 

IN  THE  EEN.VIr.   Of    II  E  U:;iTED  ?T.\TES 
T'.  rsd-.i;.  ScptCTnber  25.  1^41 

ARTlCLf    BY   HON    RC  BF3?-I  M    LA   POL- 
LEIIE    JR.  Ot   \VlS'JON£l-N 

Ml.  LA  FXDLLETTE.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


m  the  Arpenc^ix  rf  the  Recokd  an  article 
entitled  'D'  f'jn.sf  Program  Thrratcr.^  Ex- 
tinction (I  Smal;  Bu::Jncs.^.*'  written  by 
mt'  ai:d  pubJikhtHJ  in  the  PiTi^ro.ssivt  of 
Aupust  30.  1941 

Thcrr   Uinp  nr   objertion.  Ihr   artici' 
■wa.s  ordered  to  bf  pninpci  ir.  tht   HEroRO, 
as  follows: 

jFrom    the    ProgrcEslve.    Madison,    Wis.,    of 
August  30,  1941 1 

Bob  La  Folixtti:  6,^■y8 

OEFTWSi     PtCGBAM      TUBEilTEKS      FXTINCTION     OF 
SMAI-L   El'felK!  .<*S 

The  small  businessman-  a  Mtal  segment  of 
Industrial  America — is  being  sacnficrd  on  the 
altar  cf  national  del^ense  An  economic  pin- 
cers movem.ent  more  powerful  and  destructive 
than  the  giant  induFtrlal  monopolies  have 
ever  been  able  to  muster  is  being  fostered  by 
the  Government  itfelf  We  face  a  paradox 
of  depression  and  unemployment  in  the  midst 
cf  defense  profperlty  We  are  threatened  with 
the  permanent  extinction  of  sn^all   business 

The  two  jaws  of  the  Oovernment  pincers 
are  priorities  and  defense  contracts  Priori- 
ties are  depriving  nondefen»e  IndU'^trie*  of 
raw  materials  necessary  for  their  existence. 
Defense  contracts  have  gone  for  the  most  part 
to  bijr  business  The  result  is  that  smell  bus- 
inees  which  is  denied  materials  for  normal 
production  mu'=;t  shut  down,  while  big  busi- 
ness gets  delensp  ccntracts  to  replace  normal 
production 

Already  more  than  300  Items  are  on  the 
priorities  critical  list,  running  the  entire 
alphabet  from  acetone  to  zinc  Practically 
all  the  industrial  raw  materials,  especially 
metals,  are  now  included,  as  well  as  such 
varied  consumers  goods  as  wool  blankets, 
men  s  underwear,  tent  etoves,  and  neid  gia-'^es. 
Numerous  raw  materials.  Including  alumi- 
num, copper,  nickel,  zinc  chromium,  mag- 
nesium, tungsten,  borarc.  and  resin  have  al- 
ready oeen  subjected  to  strict  allocation  by 
O   P   M 

COTifrocf  allocation  bungled 
Present  ven,-  conservative  estimate*  are  that 
tipward  of  5  000  small  plants  fnce  complete 
Idleness  In  the  near  future  and  unemploy- 
ment directly  attributable  tc  priorities  may 
exceed  2  000  COO  pecple  The  mapniuifie  of 
these  ftguref  can  be  appreciaipd  tx^t  with 
these  comparisons : 

ThcBharp  industrial  recession  at  the  end  of 
1937  ln\-o!ved  the  lay-off  in  manufacturing 
of  only  abou'  two-thirds  at  many  employees. 
The  upswing  m  manufactunnc  employment 
between  June  1940  and  June  1S*41  due  both 
to  like  direct  and  indirect  eflec'>.5  U  the  multi- 
billiou  deleoae  contractjs.  afforded  additional 
employment  lor  only  1.700.000  people  All 
nianulacturuig  activity  in  June  1941  em- 
ployed less  than  12,000.000  people  The 
maior  defense  industries,  according  to 
OP    M  .  employed  less  than  2.500.000. 

Of  course  the  theory  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  that  defense  production  will  -up- 
piant  civilian  curtailments  and  that  priorities 
will  entan  hut  a  transitory  crisis  Such  opti- 
mism, however.  Is  net  warranted  The  kry 
to  the  situation — the  aHncPtirn  c?f  defen-e 
cnntracte — ha«=  y^^^z  h\r..i^\f<',  b\  the  admin- 
istrators \Vh;>  ptiN'nc  !ip  spt'.  ir*-  to  the 
emflll  industrial's!  'hev  ha'.e  :iWHrd' C  al- 
mtu^t  three-fourths  r-t  '  h'  dr.llnr  \t.1u'  r".  all 
dcfen!"e   contract*   tr    m   c;ai,t   cr^rTv-nrinns. 

Present  situation  is  crucial 
As  of  June  1&41.  Ir  ur  corporations  — B.' hie - 
hem  Steel.  New  Yrrk  Shipbuilding  Ct  ;  • ;  ; 
Uotors,  and  CurtiN.— V»":  ^i.;— hau  rtceivca 
almost  oue-Iou::n  uf  •;-<  ...^.».t  valvie  of  de- 
fense supply  contracts,  with  almcst  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  supply  contracts  going  to 
the  top  corporation— Bethlehem  Steel  At 
the    other    end   of   the   American    Industrial 


F'.rurture  tens  of  thouFandf  of  Kmall  indtw- 
tr  .ihsts  have  net  shared  aj^preciably  in  de- 
fense CO!  tracts  and  are  now  l>eing  barred 
from  Lbtairiint:  sufficient  materials  fcr  their 
normal  civiha;.   pr.  .ducii^n 

Normally  the  smti:  und  medium  plants, 
<>mp;  lyu.g  lefs  thjin  5tX)  people  tach.  produce 
about  60  percent  i  ;  ■.;!  r...inuracniriii^  cut- 
put  Tliese  are  thr  pi«;.t-  that  ar*-  being 
liquidated  by  the  defense  prOitram  A  niani- 
fcid  economic  v.a^te  is  in\  '.vid  r.rt  only  m 
the  vast  production  capficitv  unutili7{d  the 
idle  men  and  idle  machines  but  also  m  the 
lmp8lrn>ent  of  {fficiency  in  the  wholesale 
BhufBing  of  economic  fHcttirp  ti  conf'  rm  to 
the  abnormal  nllncatinn  rf  crntirics  It 
should  not  be  owrhxikfc;  as  report+'tl  t'^  the 
T  K.  E  C  by  the  I-Ydtral  TtBCi(  Commihtion. 
that  small  and  metiium-^ise  ex  rpcratioi:s  are 
the  mopt  eCFk-ient  produce r-^  thnt  thr  n'.a>r 
advantage  of  si7e  is  m  -^rlis  end  mnrket 
tactics 

For  €0  years  the  small  b»Flne>s  nii.n  has 
been  fighting  an  up-hill  battle  a^m.-'t  the 
unfair  competition  of  trusts  and  monrp<-)!leB. 
Go%'ertiment  antttruet  laws,  when  e;:forced. 
have  aided  him  Crocodile  pclitlca!  tears 
have  been  shed  over  hte  troubles  i~y  i:iis  ■■  i- 
miristration  But  now  with  fy<>f  turned  m 
another  directk)n.  the  ariministreti  'n>  de- 
fense policies  are  selling  h.m  ti'  w  n  the  river 
to  big  btismess 

The  present  situation  is  cru-ial  The 
future  implications  are  even  ni  :e  sticvis. 
A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  tbo'-r  iiclmm- 
isterine  the  defense  prcgram  that  past  mis- 
takes may  be  corrected  beiore  !t   ;«  tcr  laie. 

ROBEFT    M     La    FOi  LFTTE     Jr 


Explanation  of  PrioriHes 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or        I 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    Tl.I  INOIS 
IN    THE    .-ENATt   Or     1  HE    LNIIED    STATES 

Thursday.  S'Pl^r.hcr  25,  1941 


HAino  I^■^Er;vTF^^   wth  donald  m. 

NEl.S(,.iN 

Mr  LrCA?  Mr  P  '-s;t^ent  on  Sep- 
tcmbcT  22  1P41  M:  D'^nalc  M.  Nei.«;on 
was  interviewed  Ly  M-  Q^Tipt  H.rk'-  on 
a  radio  propram  ci  'Uaitd  by  llu  F^rc-Uine 
Tire  &  BubtK-.  C«'  tc  nationfei-defense 
irtpresi'-  exp  amine  :he  mt  anint!  of 
pnontiefi  m  the  new  national-defense 
set-up.  I  ask  unanm  nus  c-msent  that 
the  Irrtervrew   bp  prirttri  in  thp  Recokd. 

There  btmp  nc  t  bjtx'.ion,  tiie  intervu w 
Wcis  Ljdti«rci  u  bi  piuH'd  in  'he  REiORD, 
a-  ioiicwb 

ly-.f  .^^"^''  r?ii  rR  On  this  Office  for  Einer- 
gPiK-y  M;i:.fir'*m'  nt  tielrrsw  repi^t  w<'  hfar 
from  one  of  Americ-ji  ■=  fnrrmost  bu-int'-.'.men 
called  into  ttie  ?>rrvice  "i  hb  C"U!.try  by  the 
Prrsidrn'  "f  thr  V :  r  lu^  Bt;-:*'.*-  He  :■-  Mr 
Donald  M  Nels-r  Fxf .  utivr  Direcfr  of  the 
Supply  PnoTitiPs  and   Allorations  Bnard 

Mr.  Hicks  This  is  Oec  r^e  Hick*;  sprakiUK' 
Hryre  in  our  Washington  studlc  M:  LKmald 
M  Nelson,  who  holds  not  one  tjut  twr  tf  the 
most  important  posts  in  Aiperici  ti'duy--Ex- 
ecutlve  Director  of  the  Supply  Pricriti<-s  and 
Allocations  Board,  and  Director  of  Pnoriiie*, 
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Office  ct  Product:;!!  M.iiiageir.cn*,  .s  g^ir.g  to  i 
cli>ci:ss  on  this  program  some  pha¥c=  of  the 
work  he  and  o-he'>*  are  tio'.ns,  in  delon?e  cf 
America  Mr  Neison— thi3  business  of  pn- 
oritK'S— I  th;nic  .i  krreat  many  of  cur  audience 
must  feel,  as  1  do  a  Ut:le  vague  as  to  the 
merinmg  of  pricritl.a  We  hear  a  lot  abcu: 
them,  cf  course 

Mr  N'Eiso.v  I  don't  doubt  that  and  I  think 
you  w.ll  hear  a  l.t  more  about  them  Ip.  th3 
fu'ure 

Mr.  HtcKS    Why   13    that.  Mr    Nelson^ 
Mr    Nel.sg.n-    Becau.se  priorities  are  going  to 
beccm'.'    mere    and    more    Important    m    the 
daily    lives  of  the   average    m.in   and   average 
woman    in    the   Uni'ed   States 

Mr  Hicks  I-n  t  this  priorities  svstt^m  the 
Gcvernm.en:  ha5  .-et  up  rather  difficult  fcr 
the    average    pers  ,11    to    understand? 

Mr  Nelson  No;  there  Is  nothing  very  dark 
or  mysterious  about  it.  Naturally,  there  are 
a  gof.d  m.any  issue=  involved  It  touches 
practically  every  phi'se  of  our  national 
economy  Bu";  the  underlying  Ide.^  is  as 
simple  as  a.  b,   c 

Mr  HicKE.s  Ho-A-  would  ycu  define  priorities 
th-n    Mr    Nel-on'' 

Mr  Nelsi  N  It  Is  ju-t  seeing  that  firs: 
things  ccme  first  Tliat  means  that  thos,' 
things  th;s  cjuntry  needs  for  its  defen.-e — 
materials  for  plants  and  tanks  and  guns  and 
ships — get  a  pri'-):  rating;  the  right-cf-way 
"over  things  that  this  country  can  safely  dj 
without 

Mr  Hicks  I  wonder  if  you  would  explain 
that  more  fully  for  cur  audience.  Mr  Nelson. 
Mr,  Nelson.  Ill  try  to  put  it  simply  in  this 
way  Ou;'  peacetime  ecn^imy  was  g!>ared  f  r 
peacetime  need.s — so  many  tons  of  steel  for 
bridges,  so  many  tons  of  rubber  for  auro- 
mcbile  t-r^-.-.  tennis  balls.  rubb-.'r  boots,  etc  ; 
So  many  bale^  cf  =;llc  for  women's  stockings 
and  men  s  necktus;  so  many  tons  cf  alumi- 
num for  kitchen  p-Ts  and  pans  Only  a  vtry 
small  >imcunt  of  those  peacetime  materials 
went  for  military  needs.  Then  suddenly  we 
wtre  cor.fror.ted  with  an  emerge:. cy  that 
called  fcr  an  immediate  expansion  cf  cur 
military  and   iiava!  equipmen:. 

Mr  Htcks  I  can  unc'crstand  h'.  w  tiiat 
would    change    the   picture 

M"  Nelson  It  changed  that  whole  peac-. ful 
picture  practically  overnight  Steel  was 
needed  i(  r  ships  rubber  for  Army  trucks,  silk 
fcr  parachute>,  aluminum  to  build  planes. 
We  had  (  ur  choice — eith-:'r  to  continue  manu- 
facturing miilio'is  of  rubber  boots  and  tennis 
balls  or  devote  that  rubber  to  Army  tanks; 
either  to  cut  down  the  num.ber  of  aluminum 
percolators  in  our  kitchens  cr  cut  dcwn  the 
number  of  planer  we  lu-ed-d.  eith-r  to  supjily 
our  wives  with  silk  stockings  or  our  aviators 
with  parachutes       We  couldn't  do  bctii 

Mr    Hicks    You  refer.   Mr    Nelson,  to  these 
shortages  that  develcped'? 
Mr    Nelson    E.xactly 

Mr  Hicks  I  think  a  great  manv  Arneri- 
cans  are  puzzled  on  that  score.  We've  al- 
ways gone  under  the  impression  that  here  m 
America  we  had  materials  galore 

Mr  Nelson,  That's  true  We  have  always 
had  plenty  for  cur  peacetime  needs,  and  hi 
some  materials  enough  to  supply  cur  armed 
forces.  lOO  But  remember,  a  great  many  <  f 
cur  mcst  essential  raw  materials  that  we 
took  so  much  for  granted  m  the  good  eld 
carefree  days — things  like  cork,  rubber,  tin, 
silk,  to  mention  only  a  few  that  everyone 
knows  about — thil^€  came  to  us  from  over- 
seas in  Miips  M  my  of  those  ships  are  now 
being  used  for  war  purposes,  and  many  cf 
th<''st  ships  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
Mr  Hicks  Would  you  say  then.  Mr  Nt  Ison, 
that  This  shortasze  of  ship-  led  directly  to 
sliortages  of    material? 


M.-.  Nei-son  It  1?  one  important  factor. 
But  it  is  not  the  wlio'e  s"ory  We  Americans 
have  been  careless  and  wasteful  cf  the  things 
w  '  had  We  dug  Into  cur  piles  of  raw  ma- 
terials with  no  thought  of  the  future — no  idea 
th  it  an  emergency  might  arise  that  would  tax 
every  available  resource  we  had.  That  emer- 
gency IS  here  new  and  w-.-  must  stop  wasting. 
We  must  conserve  what  resources  we  have. 
Mr  Hicks,  Iron  and  steel,  for  instance? 
Mr  Ne  .SON  Y-.s  And  stee'.  Is  a  gccd  exam- 
ple cf  'A.iat  we  are  up  against  m  this  choice 
be'.ween  what  we  d  like  to  have  and  what  we 
mu~t  liave  Ju~t  the  hull  cf  a  35,000  ton 
battle ~:i,p  alone  tak^s  as  much  irtm  and  steel 
as  24,000  automobiles.  That  means  that,  if 
we  are  to  have  that  battleship  v.e  can't  use 
tiiat  metal  for  those  24,000  pl'^astire  cars. 
Till'  battl'ship  comes  first.  We  can't  have 
oiii"  cake  and  eat  it,  too, 

Mr  Hicks  I  think  our  audience  is  begin- 
ning t  J  see  the  meaning  behind  the  expres- 
sion. •  Fii-t  things  tir-t."  Mr  Nelson 

Mr  NE-.SON.  It  means  that  we've  all  got  to 
tighten  our  belts  a  little  and  do  without  some 
cf  the  things  we're  u>ed  to.  We've  got  to  cut 
cl:'.vn  on  our  free-for-all  ccn.-umption  of  es- 
s-riti,ii  materials  We've  got  to  stop  manu- 
fac'uring  those  extra  cars  and  extra  coHee 
percciatcr>.  We've  get  to  distrib'ate  the  steel 
and  the  aluminum  to  th^  place?  where  they 
are  mcsi  necessary  And  tnat  is  where  our 
job  comes  m 

Mr  Hicks  Th-  Supp.y  Priorities  and  Allo- 
cations Board? 

Mr,  Nelson.  Yes.  We're  the  'nifi'^  con  In 
this  emergency.  Not  always  a  p.-a-.-tir.  ;  .;b 
but  vitally  necessary  if  he  is  to  kt-ep  traffic 
fr.im  getting  snarled  and  bottlenecked  at  the 
cro.-s.ng  As  national  traffic  cop  we  must  give 
the  go-ahead  signal  to  the  ambulance  that 
is  answering  an  emergency  call  and  the  stop 
signal  to  the  pleasure  cars  that  are  just  out 
for  the  ride.  In  other  words,  we  are  givmg 
the  ambulance — and  by  that  I  mean,  all  the 
ess?nt;a;  materials  for  defen-e — tl.e  prior 
Mglit-c:'-way 
Mr  Hicks  How's  that  ci  ,i'.e,  Mr  Nelson? 
Mr  Nelson  By  controlling  raw  "tr.atenals — 
alli  wmg  to  defense  mdustr.es  what  they  need 
and  restricting  those  m.ateriaij  to  industries 
les.-  essential  to  defense 

Mr  Hicks,  Doe~n't  tha-  Mr  Ne.-:i.— aliot- 
mg  materials  sucli  as  s'e-l  and  rubber  to  one 
manufactur-r  and  cutting  down  on  the  sup- 
ply to  another  manufacturer —doesn't  thai 
work  hardship;,  on  a  good  many  people?. 

Mr  Nelson  It  do:s  in  some  cases  It  takes 
a  great  deal  cf  co  peration  on  the  part  of 
everyct.e  fcr  th.i-.  priorities  plan  to  succeed. 
It  m.'ans  sacrifice  en  the  part  cf  tlie  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer  We  cannot  avoid 
that  We  t.-y  tc  make  thi^  control  as  fair  and 
reas'.nable  as  possible  keeping  in  mind  al- 
ways that  this  country's  military  need^  must 
come  first,  Tha*-  is  a  mu.--t,  net  an  if  or  a 
perh.^.ps 

Mr  HicKs  H-V.  about  the  consumer  you 
,'-p:ak  cf,  Mr  Nel.-on— the  plain,  everyday 
American  whc  L-  t..:,t  a  manufacturer?  How 
are  prlcrit.ts  g  .ii-  to  affect  him  as  an  Indi- 
vidual in  his  da.ly  .ife^ 

Mr  Nelson  The  an.-wer  to  th.it  question  Is 
not  gcitig  to  please  everyone  But  I  am  going 
to  answer  it  plainly  and  dehnitely  Some 
automobile  driver  is  not  going  to  get  that  new 
car  he  has  been  planning  on.  His  wife  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  with  her  old  set  of  alumi- 
num kitchenware  Priorities  are  going  to  take 
away  silk  hosiery  frim  hi.-  daughter  and  the 
bicycle  his  12-year-cld  son  gets  won't  have 
.'hiny  chrom.ium  trimmings  Our  priority 
system    is    going    to    reach    m*  d    millions    Of 


homes  and  taMe  the  things  this  country  needs 
for  defense. 

Mr  Hicks  Kow  that  you've  made  the  rea- 
sons clear  to  us,  Mr.  Nelson,  1  don't  believe 
most  of  us  w-111  object  to  makmg  those  sac- 
rifices. 

Mr  Nelson  They  are  very  minor  sacrifices 
compared  to  the  sacrifices  and  deprivations 
the  people  of  this  country  would  (ace  If.  tor 
any  reason,  v>k  should  fail  in  this  defense  ef- 
fort. We  wctild  get  priorities  then,  but  they 
would  be  dictited  to  us  and  we  would  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  We're  nor  going  to  wait 
for  that  to  hi  ppen  In  the  final  analysis,  we 
are  saving  and  doing  without  now  so  that 
we'll  have  weapons  to  fight  for  something 
well  worth  saving — something  we  cannot  do 
without,  Ard  by  that  I  mean  this  great 
cbiftitry  of  ours 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON,  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW   H.^MPSHlRE 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  September  25,  1941 

ARTICUE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 

Mr.  BRIDGES,  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  haVe  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  on  the  Neutrality  Act. 
I  may  point  cut  that  when  the  piesent 
Neutrality  Act  was  enacted  in  1937— the 
act  which  has  since  been  amended — I  wa.s 
one  of  six  United  States  Senators  ■who 
voted  agai|ist  it  then  and  I  have  been 
consistently  against  it  since.  I  stated  at 
the  time  ^at  it  was  impossible  for  a 
nation  to  legislate  peace  as  much  as  we 
would  Like  jto  do  so  and  that  in  times  of 
International  crisis  a  nation  should 
not  be  handicapped  by  laws  of  its  own 
making.      | 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  also  will 
agree  that  the  Neutrality  Act  was  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  under  the  whip 
and  spur  ot  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  administration? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  was;  and  it  is.  in- 
teresting t(>  note  that  of  the  six  United 
States  Senators  who  af^that  time  voted 
against  it  five  were  members  of  the 
rninority  perty.  and  one  was  a  member 
of  the  majjority  party,  and  all  that  was 
said  at  th^  time  by  the  minority  mem- 
bers who  apposed  the  enactment  of  the 
neutrality  law  has  since  been  proved  to 
be  correct,  and  the  very  individuals  who 
insisted  upon  the  enactment  of  the  neu- 
trality law  and  supported  it  most  vigor- 
ously are  tiow  asking  for  its  repeal.,  I 
agree  with  their  present  views  but  wish 
they  had  aeen  the  situation  as  I  did  in 
1937. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printf.'d  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  25. 
19411 

ToDA  I    AND  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  LlpDmann) 

THE    NtUTRALITY     ACT 

On  January  31.  1917,  th(  German  Ambas.=a- 
dor  delivered  a  note  to  the  Secretary  cf  State 
announcing  that  beglnnirg  the  next  day  "In 
a  zone  around  Great  Britain.  Franc,  Italy, 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  •  •  *  all 
ships  met  within  the  z<  ne  will  be  sunk" 
This  announcement,  which  caused  President 
W''scn  to  break  olT  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  is  the  substarce  of  our  present 
Neutiallty  Act  Tlie  simple  truth  about  the 
Neutrality  Act  is  that  it  has  made  the  illegal 
policy  of  Germany  In  the  other  war  the  statu- 
tory law  of  the  United  States  in  this  war 
The  zone  which  in  1917  Germany  closed  to 
our  .=hips  is  under  the  .Neutrality  Act  now 
cosed  to  our  ships  by  domestic  legislation; 
the  suspension  of  international  law  on  the 
high  seas  Is  under  the  Neutrality  Act  accepted 
as  a  fact  Thus  he  United  States,  which  had 
asserted  Its  rights  on  the  sea,  legislated  away 
the  rights  for  which  It  hi.A  victoriously  con- 
tended, and  placed  upon  Its  own  statute  . 
books    .10  prohibitions  of  .\dmiral  Tirpltz 

That  this  was  an  extracrdinary  thing  for  a 
great  nation  to  do  la  ad.mitted  In  th?  pre- 
amble of  the  law  itself,  which  states  that  "by 
so  doing  the  United  States  waiv  s  none  of  its 
ow-  rights  and  privileges  to  which  It  and  Its 
nationals  are  entitled  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions •  •  •  and  exp-essly  reserves  the 
-Ight  to  repeal,  change,  or  modify  this  Joint 
resolution  or  any  other  domestic  legislation 
In  the  .ateresta  of  the  peace,  sectirity.  or" 
welfare  of  the  United  Sta'es  and  Its  peoples." 

The  first  great  war  wh;ch  broke  out  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  was 
the  very  great  war  between  Japan  and  China. 
This  was  in  the  summer  o:  1937  The  law  has 
never  been  applied  to  this  war.  and  the  isola- 
tionists who  sponsored  the  law  have  never 
seriously  asked  that  the  law  be  applied  So 
American  ships  continue  to  carry  gCK;ds.  in- 
cluding weapons  of  war,  both  to  Japan  and 
to  China  There  are  no  barred  zones  in  the 
Pacific  into  which  American  ships  may  not 
enter  Though  for  4  years  there  has  raged 
a  bloody  war  In  Asia,  the  Neutrality  Act  is 
not  in  force 

Why?  Because  Japan,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
interest,  chose  not  to  call  the  war  a  "war" 
but  only  an  "incident,"  finding  it  convenient 
to  receive  American  wa-  supplies;  because 
China,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  chose  not 
to  declare  war  apalnst  the  invader,  finding  it 
convenient  to  receive  American  war  supplies; 
because  the  United  States  chose  not  to  recog- 
nize that  the  war  was  a  war,  finding  it  expe- 
dient, and  also  profitable,  to  continue  to  trade 
Thus  In  the  Pacific  during  the'  greatest  war 
ever  waged  In  the  Orlen' ,  the  Neutrality  Act 
Is  nonoperative  and  tiaditional  American 
rights  are  still  In  effect 

We  are  then  In  the  remarkable  position  of 
nullifyitig  our  own  recently  enacted  law  be- 
cause It  suits  us  to  do  so  and  It  suits  the 
belligerents  to  let  us  do  so  But  any  mo- 
ment either  Japan  or  China  could  by  issuing 
a  declaration  of  war  corrpel  us  to  enforce  an 
American  statute  which  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  self-interest  we  preier  to  nullify. 

Thus  we  have  placed  Ir.  the  hands  of  foreign 
governments  the  power  to  determine  whether 
we  may  continue  to  violi.te  our  own  domestic 
laws  in  order  to  enjoy  our  rights  under  in- 
ternational law.  or  whether  we  must  enforce 
our  domestic  law  and  then  surrender  our 
International  rights. 
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Two  years  later  war  broUe  out  In  Europe, 
and  the  law  which  had  been  nullified  in  the 
Pacific  was  immediately  put  into  eflcci  In 
the  Atlantic  Not  only  did  we  forbid  cur 
ships  to  go  to  the  belligereuts — to  Germany. 
France,  and  Britain— but  we  forbade  them 
also  tc  go  to  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden.  Den- 
maik.  and  Finland — all  of  them  then  neu- 
trals We  also  forbade  our  ships  to  go  to 
Eire.  On  the  other  hand,  we  allowed  them 
to  go  to  Italy,  which  was  then  still  non- 
belligerent. The  reason  for  this  discrimina- 
tion was  that  American  ships  passing  to  the 
northern  neutrals  were  within  range  of  the 
German  submarines,  which  sink  at  sight, 
whereas  ships  passing  to  the  southern  neu- 
trals weie  within  range  only  of  the  British 
and  French  Navies,  which  did  not  sink  at 
sight  but  observed  the  rules  of  International 
law 

Thus  we  placed  ourselves  In  the  remark- 
able position  of  withdrawing  from  waters 
where  war  was  waged  lawlessly  and  ruthlessly 
and  of  continuing  to  enter  waters  where  war 
was  waged  lawfully  and  humanely  In  the 
Pacific  we  were  exercising  our  rights  by  graca 
of  the  fact  that  Japan  found  It  expedient 
not  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  China.  In  the  Atlantic  we  were 
exercising  our  rights  only  outside  the  reach 
of  the  German  Navy  When  Italy  entered 
the  war  we  ceased  exercising  our  rights  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  British  Navy 
though  at  war  had  recognized  our  rights,  be- 
cause the  Italian  Navy  would  probably  follow 
the  German  policy  of  sinking  at  sight 

This  policy  must  have  created  the  impres- 
sion in  many  minds,  perhaps  even  in  Hitler's, 
that  we  had  deliberately  decided  £is  a  matter 
of  national  policy  to  submit  to  force. 

But  that  did  not  end  the  progress  of 
American  humiliation  The  zone?  which  we 
had  closed  to  American  ships  ai,d  opened 
to  absolute  lawlessness  were  not  large 
enough  to  suit  the  Nazis.  So  they  pro- 
clairjied  a  much  larger  war  zone  in  the  North 
Atlantic — In  fact  one  which  surrounded  Ice- 
land and  extended  to  Greenland  Having 
been  taught  to  believe  by  our  neutrality 
law  that  what  Germany  declares  to  be  her 
purposes  will  in  the  end  become  accepted 
as  American  law.  the  Nazis  have  been  prey- 
ing on  ships  well  cutside  our  own  self- 
imposed  combat  zone  It  Just  happens  that 
their  combat  zone  Is  bigger  than  ottrs,  and 
therefore,  according  to  Berlin,  it  is  legal  to 
sink  ships   there   without   warning 

But  even  that  Is  not  the  end  of  it  In  the 
case  of  the  Robin  Moor,  an  Amt-rlcan  ship 
was  traveling  outside  the  German  war  zone, 
cutside  our  own  combat  zone.  In  fact  on  the 
high  seas  This  ship  was  stopped  and  sunk, 
and  its  crew  and  passengers  set  adrift  In  mid- 
ocean.  And  what  was  the  Justification  of 
this  extension  of  the  area  of  lawlessness? 
We  have  had  It  from  some  of  our  own  Sen- 
ators— that  the  Robm  Moor  was  carrying 
contraband  of  war  and.  therefore,  her  crew 
and  passengers  had  no  rights  which  Ger- 
many was  bound  to  respect  or  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  presume  to  defend. 

There  may  be  room  for  differences  of  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  what  is  left  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  is  now  of  practical  Importance, 
and  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  It  U  useful  to 
do  about  it.  The  law  Is  nullified  In  the 
Pacific  In  the  Atlantic  it  is  not  observed 
by  Germany  and  in  fact  not  by  vhe  United 
States. 

But  there  is,  I  think,  no  room  t  .r  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  the  neutrality  law  has 
proved  Itself  to  be  an  act  of  national  self- 
debasement,  a  mortifying  submission  to 
force,  without  logic,  without  honor,  and 
without  value  even  to  achieve  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  originally  designed. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  coNNti  Tun 
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ARTICLE  EV   VVT    JA.V.F-  1     H.OW.\RU    JR 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ihat  there  rr.ay  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  iht  RErcno 
an  interesting  article,  written  by  Pvt. 
James  L.  Howard,  Jr..  which  appeared  In 
the  Camp  Edwards  Digest.  Camp  Ed- 
wards. Mass  M:  H  'v-.aici  !>-  a  rrsidcnt 
of  my  State. 

I  think  Members  of  Conpres.-  p.ii'. ;cu- 
larly  those  who  have  been  gieaiiy  di.s- 
turbed  by  rumors  of  unsatisfacioi>  con- 
ditions in  the  Army  canips.  w  ,:i  fip.d  this 
article  interesting  and  mtv  er.t  out  aging. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PRIVATE    ANSWER-i    PRt.S.-i    I.NDli-IMENT    OI      M      R^IE 

I  read  last  night  the  article  in  the  N  w 
Bedford  Standard  Times,  which  purpuiiea  to 
show  that  morale  at  Camp  Edwards  is  "low 
and  unhealthy"  It  quoted  ttatcments  from 
privates  and  officers  alike  that  the  s  idiers 
were  "framed"  into  the  8er\'ice,  that  tiuie 
were  "stupid  junior  officers,"  that  the  nam- 
ing was  "sloppy,  "  and  that  the  townspeople 
were  hostile  toward  the  soldiers 

If  I  were  a  civilian  and  read  that  article. 
I  might  say,  "Well,  finally  they're  telling  the 
truth  After  all  these  rumorB  I've  been  hear- 
ing. It's  about  time  someone  had  the  gu"-  to 
give  us  the  real  story  about  Camp  Edward-  " 

But  I'm  not  a  civilian.  I'm  a  soldie:  1  ve 
been  here  since  January.  And  I  think  I  have 
a  clearer  conception  of  life  at  Camp  Ec!v\<:ds 
than  a  reporter  who  spent  only  2  days  at 
camp) — and  yet  says  he  interviewed  '200 
draftees  and  50  officers."  (He  must  ha\e  been 
interviewing  24  hours  a  day.) 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  reporter  luaid 
every  one  of  the  rumors  he  printed.  I  al.-<o 
have  no  doubt  that  he  came  down  here  with 
one  mission,  "to  dig  up  the  dirt  n    E  iur^ri-;- 

Anyone  who  snoops  around  a  tnv,:.  i,;  ::8  '.CO 
people  can  find  rumors  about  everycn?  Ir  r.i 
the  mayor  to  the  street  cleaner — If  he  goes 
about  it  In  the  right  way  And  the  same  goes 
for  a  camp  of  28.000  soldiers 

Just  give  a  soldier  a  chance  to  gr.pc  Ju-t 
give  him  the  right  conversational  lead,  and 
he'll  tell  ycu  a  swell  story  It's  the  fashion. 
It's  just  as  much  a  military  custom  as  salut- 
ing— and  10  times  more  enjoyr.ble. 

But,  remember  one  thing  the  next  time 
you  hear  any  Army  grouse :  consider  the 
source  As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  complaint 
the  more  Insignificant  the  source  it  comes 
from. 

If  this  article  in  the  Standard  Times  were 
more  than  merely  a  composite  grouse.  I  would 
not  resent  it.  But  for  a  reporter  who  obvi- 
ously knows  nothing  about  military  procedure 
to  take  these  grouses  and  represent  them  as 
the  whole  situation  at  Camp  Edwards  is  a 
malicious  falsification  of  facts  It  is  more 
than  that.     It  is  a  definite  morale  d  pressor 
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and   as    dar.perous   as    any    deltberaie    "fifth 
colum.nisV    a     im". 

F..S'.  ci'.'ifi-rniiij:  thi-  staiement  that  we 
wlff  •<•<«  were  '  frainfd  '  Into  the  service 

Till  ic  arc  m.ir.'.  -  f  Li.s  heUctf-«-s  whc.  m.-.ke 
sfti'tment-  l-.'Ac  fhiit  It  n-.w-  u>  a  niaiiyrt'd 
ft"  1.:./-  pvir-  a  »-or*  of  Invisible  halo  around 
(.isr   h'  ad 

B  .•  i  T.ii.fC  mat  mcwi  c{  uj:  rt'aii/t  -Aa-, 
am:^  Ute^  u.thi-ii^h  ve  »(.uld  luvcr  i.i>  it. 
tJ,.!;  flit  innit:irv  '■«rv;c--  ha'-  l-,t]»  (  no  pvirpt  «-  • 
To  fjrt-w.  rvf  th'-  \»..v  of  iHc  Mhif."  *t-  '•ll'■r.^;; 
in  thi'-  CI  ■Ji.tr'.  r.  !-■>  n'.{.f>  i(;lf-  Kj  u^  ro 
listen  tc.  the  r;id  cr  'c  -end  th^•  nrw^pupf-:- 
v.irh'Hit  c>  :i.^  v.. -.re  o!  'ti  (.'-tri.ct  ^  i.  .iid 
cha(  s  fakir.VJ  pliii:e  it)  Europe  :  about  the 
niu/./'iiiii:  'I  ■  ur  i-t-rMJiial  liberiu-.-  -.u'lcriii^, 
and  ;i  r:ii(  :.r  rr.c  prc^'  ui.(.  radi';  '.iU  u- 
evcr>  d^y  ihat  It  Can  Hap'  fn  Hf.re  1'  ;fi  n^  * 
ntce.-,h.i:y  to  diL're^'-  en  the  phpht  of  France 
o:  ihf  ]i  (.tj.ii  i,it:t.!i-.  that  Hn.er  ha.-  cei.- 
quert-'G  (T  tt.f  ^e:^cv.  *h.  t  thev  have  bppr. 
conqiiert'd  Unpr''pnredi)es>  Evtry  solchfr 
Kn<.)w«.  That  Atid  evcrv  -v.ldur  kimwt-  !l  we 
are  tioir.g  it  prtsfv^  our  wav  ol  life,  there  .s 
one  price  wo  i.ii.^t  p^v  ccn^♦ant  nuhtary 
prf'pa:".'.' .1  i!i   and  trainir.c 

U-  tl.;.--  N^i.i>n  ;i.e  druti  i?  fcOinftliii.g  new 
<(  b:icrK!Cf  net  t'-i/jiht  iVrvit  bf-cause  '  >t  cur 
shortcomlnsrs.  but  ber:iu'=e  cT  the  bestiality  rt 
aetrre!^?rr  naticn?^  It  i.*  ^o  new  that  the'e  are 
a>  nie  ■'.  u>  whu  rt«-nt  it  vk'ithcut  thinkine  cf 
the  roa.soii  for  U 

I  auj  r.(  t  hting  ideal:piu  1  am  bt-itit;  rntli- 
lebsly  practical  I  reaiize  tliat  I  am  not  a 
svvariiTf  mrlivicnal  Tf^e  ti  c\  a:iy'h;n.;  I 
plfa.^e  but  M  iriLinhtT  o:  si  ciety  And  tl.t' 
ecod  cl  "-rciety  i?  my  t'ocr, 

I  kill  w  the  sa-ririce5  that  i  am  maKln:; 
aiirinL!  my  service?  and  1  ran  apprec  ate  the 
sacrince.'  that  other  scalers  are  making 
Tiue  some  of  us  "ave  up  ^'-cd  jcbfc  oli.ers  had 
to  postpone  marriane  B'-t  one  fact  still  re- 
maps, we  have  f  .'rb  tc  au.  and  we've  cot  to 
do  It  So  if  we  ■cry-baPv"  occasionally,  re- 
membei  thf. t  we'r^  otily  ^'nn.an  Way  down 
under  we  realize  the  necessity  tor  what  we 
are  doirq 

C,:ncern!nt;  the  "stupid  junior  officers." 
some  cf  them  Gbvi(;us!y  have  tc  lean  rathrr 
heavily  ',i-  the_  top  .'^rgeaiit  during  their  flret 
few  months  of  dutv  But  recall  this  All  cf 
them  are  ccUeRe  patiuates  all  cf  them  have  to 
gc  tc  officers  training  schcol,  and  all  cf  them 
have  tn  demonstrate  to  a  board  their  ability 
to  lead  m-'n 

A  tcp  Krgeant  w;th  11  years'  ex[jeneni,e  may 
resent  takmc  crders  from  a  rosy-cbeeked  lieu- 
tenant ;rtsi;  out  of  college,  but  the  sergeant 
abould  not  forijet  that  it  he  had  the  qualifi- 
cations   he  could  be  a  lieutenant  himself 

As  lor  ottictrs  drinking  ii.  the  met*  hall 
and  the  barracks  1  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  ca.~et  if  insubordination  as  meiuicned  by 
the  repcrter  in  his  article  But  such  cases 
are  Lhe  exception  rather  than  the  rule  In 
any  stratum  uf  life  there  is,  inevitably,  per- 
s  iial  hick  ring  To  publicize  this  is  more 
than  to  wMbh  dirty  linen  m  pubhc  It  Is  to 
dtstroy  the  enlisted  mans  respect  for  the 
officers 

We  have  bet-n  taujiht  In  the  Array  to  salute 
tl.e  m  :-;n;a  which  an  officer  wears  and  not 
th.'  man  n;ms,.lf  That  is  very  hard  for 
Civilians  to  understand,  but  it  has  been  fotuid 
by  loiig  cxperienve  to  bt-  the  most  efficient 
way   to  conduct  tlie   Army 

We  h,r>e  been  taucht  to  cb?y  crders.  with- 
out quest.,  u  or  dcubt.  That,  too.  is  hard 
for  tlie  c.vilian  to  understand.  Yet.  if  ycu 
consider  that  the  .'Vrmy  Is-  the  largest  single 
oxganik-atiun  thk)  country  has  yet  produced, 
ycu  will  sto  that  tor  an  Individual  to  take 
EU'.ttert  iiitc  !us  c*n  hands  without  consult- 
ui.t  a  stiper  :.r  would  lead  to  cctisldcrable 
c^  nf  uiicn 

.Anv  vinv.  arraii'ed  publication  or  rumor 
•^.  it  -eiu;-;  'o  ci>ri:pt  the  soldier's  confidence 
In  hi.-  ^up'ticrs  n<  going  to  besmirch  the  uni- 


foim  that  the  officer  wears,  not  the  cflictr 
himseLf,  Any  unwarranttd  statement  by  an 
cffic  r  to  a  newspapermiin  will  relU-ct  en  the 
officer's  rank,  net  on  the  officer  Such  state- 
ments accomplish  nothing  ccn&*ructlvp  anJ 
much  that  IS  de.'tructivp 

If  training  cf  'he  met;  a'  Cariip  Edw.'.rcl- 
i."-  '•iuppy.  Hi-  the  wr.ter  acfU)-es,  and  if  ii'-  ha.- 
any  .mproveim  nt-  'c  (fTer,  'he  Army  will 
welc  me  thcrn.  and  art  en  t'.  ■::;  But  a 
eivl'.iar.  who  N  crl-;ri/:i.i!  t;;>-  A-n.v  should 
always  remember  that  he  1^  a  civ, i. an,  and 
'hat  h.s  c  nctpti-  m^-ht  n'^t  be  tre  same,  had 
he  "he  r"sp  n.-ib:'.;-!e'-  an;!  per'^per'-ve  ^ '.  ti 
h.^th-rankini.:    '  ffic'  r 

C -i-ceininu  ti-.f  siat-mrnt  that  -h  •-'.•ns- 
pccpie  ..re  H'Stil'  trv.-aTd  the  s  ;rt.r>r'-  this 
strikes  me  as  the  nv -■■t  ur-.-rue  of  all  Civil- 
ians havf  neve:  *r  my  knowledge,  shown 
anything  tw  a  Ir.et.dly  Interest  and  a  desire 

to  help  Camp  Edwards  soldiers. 

If  e-  er  'hey  sh'  w  a  riicrimlnation  againet 
a  man  m  un:f-,irrr.  i*  is  becausf  of  what  he 
ma-  ri  ■  pers-nall;.  and  n't  because  he  wep.rs 
a  ii:.i'  rm  Obviou^lv  'h^^re  i^  a  >=man  mi- 
n'.tit-.  't  soldiers  who  fee!  'h;:"  a' uniform 
eti'i'l'^'s  them  eerier;-.! Iv  to  rai'*-  :.e!l      In  that 

I    case,  any  ctvi!;at:    re-entment   is  purely  per- 

'    sonal   and   not   a'jn  o.  =  t    -he  Armv 

But   I   w.l!   ma.ke  •  n*"   ■"•:';?  ism  of  civilians 

1    They  are   ';\-mpathrt .f    ■*;'!:    thp  soldiers,  but 

I    they    are    nc    sympa'h'^'- :c    '.v.-!,   the   Army. 

'  Rathfr  than  being  -vmp.tthe'ic  'o  the  soldier 
because  of  his  sarnfi-:es  and  re-p-'cting  him 
f'ir  w,l::at  he  is  d'linw:  thev  pamper  him  be- 
e,iu>e  thry  think  un  in1u~tice  h.is  been  done 
him       They   nurse   his    eripes      They   take   a 


rer',erse-     delieht     m 
thine-   are    n'  t   ?oir:2 
;n    the    Army 

'Vou    knew    as    well 
tirpleasiint     duties    ii 
diers     eet,     d-p.ressed 
resert*    hiu'h   r   au 

But    remember 


t:  vmj; 
as    ■-■p!! 


find     that 
■i:ev    might 


i.^    Id'     trat   there  are 

the    Arny.    that    6ol- 

that     tiie.-    6ometim*"8 

n*  V 

Wp    sold.ers    are    no   hired 


troop>  called  m  to  fieht  vc-ur  battles  We 
nre  part  of  y-  u  It  is  vcur  b  ittle  Just  as 
much  a.-  it  Is  "urs  Y'  u  are  .  it  there  ftir- 
ni.-hiitie  u.s  with  the  materials  -ai*!!  wh.-h  we 
are  arm.    ii  curselvts 

We  must  have  m  ire  than  y  ur  material 
aid  if  we  are  ec.n-i  to  aclno'.e  eur  ends  to- 
ppthjr  W'p  must  hnvc  v-  ur  s.-mpathy  and 
iind'-rstandmg  of  what  w  -are  ^'rivir-.g  to  do. 
Witii  that,  I  think    we  ranno-   f;..! 
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Thursday.  September  25.  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF    WYO.MINC 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED   ST.XTES 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WYOMING   EAGI.E 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ  Mr  Prfsident.  the 
.  Wycmmg  Eaglr  is  one  cf  the  irr.portant 
I  newspapers  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
;  I  desire  to  have  incorporated  m  the 
I  Record  an  editorial  from  that  jcurnal 
'  deahng  with  the  President'-  addre.-.-  m 
particular  and  our  foreign  policy  in  gen- 
eral. 

There  being  no  objection,  th*^  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
\  as  follows: 


[From  the  Wypming  Eagle  ol  September  13. 
19411    . 

THE  DAILY  DRITT 

The  close  of  the  second  week  in  September 
finds  the  Unl^fd  States  poised  on  tl:e  brlnlc 
cf  a  "shootlnl  war "  The  isolationists  -av 
we  have  been  "on  the  brink"  for  mere  than 
a  year  TheJ^  reectlOD  to  the  President  g 
Thursday  nlglit  speech  prcbably  will  be  that 
"now  we're  all  the  way  in  " 

As  to  the  atddre*§  tc  the  Nation  and  tbe 
world.  It  1*  tl*-  consetisus  ol  opinion  that  it 
to  one  of  the  titst  Mr  Rocfeevelt  ever  hag  de- 
livered It  wii!  fearlehs.  It  was  tc  the  poi:»t 
and  as  bis  seietary.  Stephen  Early,  had  pre- 
viouely  annoijnced.  it  left  no  questions  un- 
answered. Mf  Hiiler  and  Mr  Mub&ollnl  no* 
know  deflniiejy  that  they  can  go  50  far  nnd 
no  furtht-r 

Shoot  first  [and  talk  abcut  it  later.  IhiB 
16  the  new  pilicy  of  our  Government.  The 
Navy  has  bet^li  ordered  to  destroy  any  Ger- 
man or  Italiaii  warship  found  in  any  waters 
"we  deem  nefei>sary  tor  our  defense."  That 
Is  a  comprehensive  delinitlcn  This  country 
considers  ail  •taterfc  over  which  aid  is  trans- 
ported to  Britain  as  necesfstry  for  oui  At- 
feuse — if  we  [can  believe  all  that  has  be-.n 
said  in  behalj  ol  the  lend-lease  law  It  can 
be  stretched]  to  Include  the  Red  Sea  over 
which  United  States  ships  are  canying  sup- 
plies to  the  pntish  in  Egypt.  And  as  tln.e 
goes  on.  the  iticlination  'aiU  be  to  extend  tiie 
area  In  whicfti  the  American  Navy  will  he 
exF)ected    to  ihoot   on   sight 

The  Amerioan  people,  we  believe,  will  wel- 
come this  saflening  ol  our  foreign  polic> 
It  has  been  djlsheartenlng  to  knew  that  feed 
and  puns  ancj  munitions  which  we  have  pio- 
duced  at  prett  cost  and  .sent  tc  the  aid  ol 
■  beleaguered  democracies  were  being  sunli  by 
enemy  raiderf  What  price  aid  to  Britam  11 
the  muth-nfleded  materials  were  destroyed 
befcre  they  afrived  at  iheir  destination?  No- 
body wants  ♦ar  although  a  few  seem  to  de- 
fcire  peace  at  any  price  demanded  by  Adolf 
Hitler. 

It  wotild  tjt  absura  tc  assuine  that  every 
isolationist  it  actuated  only  by  partisan  or 
selfish  motives  Some  of  them  undoubtedly 
believe,  in  a'i  sincerity,  that  In  some  myste- 
rious fashion;  we  can  preserve  our  way  of  life 
and  keep  outi  cf  war  if  the  .Axis  Powers  con- 
quer the  res^  ot  the  world  They  may  sin- 
cerely believ^  that  once  the  Axis  has  insti- 
tuted its  n^-  order  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  it  wll|  not  bother  about  the  exigence 
ol  llberty-lot'ing  nations  In  ttie  Western 
Hemisphere  It  may  be  their  Idea  that  the 
conquerors  \MCTuid  tttrn  benitrnant.  and  forget 
and  forgive  our  having  delayed  and  made 
more  difficult  their  conquests  by  bercmini» 
the  arsenal  n!  democracy  But  mistaken  be- 
liefs and  ful*  hopes  never  saved  anybody 

Unquestioijably  ther"  were  honest  Toriee 
during  our  iRevolutiunary  V  ——men  per- 
fectly «lncer«  in  their  theory  that  Britain  s 
■ml^ht  would  overcome  WaBhington's  raargcd 
pntriots.  and  that  our  country's  future  wculd 
be  bright&f  |[j  a  British  colony  than  if  we 
went  on  our  pwn,  even  if  w-  were  successful 
Their  sincere!  beliefs  may  have  been  as  harm- 
ful to  the  cati?e  of  independence  as  Benedict 
Arnold's  delilierate  trrason.  though  the  hon- 
est Tory  may  have  acted  a?  he  thought  right, 
•while  the  tratltor  sold  out  his  country 

There  wc*e  conscientious  appeasers  in 
Lincoln's  day — northern  men  who  believe 
that  Abraharti  Lincoln  preferred  war  to  peace, 
men  who  wojuld  have  ccmpromlsed  with  the 
Confederacy  leven  at  the  price  of  seccession. 
But  the  faci  that  these  men  believed  they 
were  right  chd  Lincoln  WTong  adds  to  Lin- 
coln's greatness  In  that  he  pursued  his  own 
concept  of  jrlght  against  the  bitterest  ol 
vindictive  opfoeltion  Their  opposition  made 
the  preservalticn  of  the  Union  more  difficult, 
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It  prclorged  the  agony  of  the  Civil  War.  even 
though  they  may  have  been  honest  In  their 
opinions. 

Tlie  President's  coiuse  nas  proceeded  with- 
out deviation  lor  2  years  in  the  lace  ol  pro- 
tests and  prophecies  ol  dire  disaster  Ircm  the 
liOlatlcnists.  They  were  scared  when  he 
nsked  for  and  obtained  the  rep'^al  of  the 
Iieutrahty  law.  which  rtpcal  enabled  us  to 
sell  munitii  ns  and  general  supplies  to  Great 
Britain  under  certain  ree'rlctlons.  They  were 
frightened  when  we  pas.^d  the  lend-lea»e 
bill,  after  England  had  rxhausted  her  dollar 
exchange;  they  were  paiic-strlckcn  when  we 
es.abilihed  our  naval  patrol,  and  agonized 
when  v,e  occupied  Icelanl, 

In  each  of  these  acts  ihey  saw  a  challenge 
to  Hitler  to  begin  hostilities  against  us;  but 
If  it  v.ere  a  challenge.  It  was  never  accepted, 
for  the  obvlcus  reason  that  until  he  had 
completed  his  conquest  cf  Europe  he  did  not 
dare  add  the  forces  of  the  great  Republic  to 
his  active  enemies. 

Now  the  order  lor  th?  Navy  to  shoot  on 
Sight  will  Invoke  further  blasts  from  the 
Isolationists,  further  prophecies  of  dire  dis- 
aster. But  however  hon?st  they  are  in  their 
beliefs,  we  believe  they  are  of  the  type  that 
v,culd  have  ordered  the  Minute  Men  to  dis- 
perse at  Bunker  Hill  in  preference  to  en- 
gaging in  a  shooting  war.  and  those  who 
would  have  evacuated  Fort  Sumter  without 
firing  a  shot. 

However,  though  the  President  has  been 
splattered  with  epithets,  of  which  "war- 
monger" IS  about  the  mildest,  he  has  avoided 
our  country  getting  Into  war  for  2  tense  years, 
and  that  is  perhaps  the  most  skillful  bit  of 
statesmanship  of  the  century. 


Resolution  of  So'jtheastern  Theatre 
Owners'  As.iociation 


EXTENSION  OI'^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HLNDRICKS 

OF    rLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 


Thursday.  September  25.  1941 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  IN  CON\'ENTION  AT 
JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


Mi.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Southeastern  Theatre  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  pas.s?d  in  convention 
in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Because  of  the  fine 
attitude  of  this  organization  and  the 
splendid  tone  of  the  lesolution  I  wish  to 
include  it  in  the  Record: 

Whereas  our  countrv  and  our  kind  ol 
world  are  today  subjected  to  one  c*  the  most 
vicious  assaults  in  all  history-  by  those  who 
have  made  sabotage,  espionage,  and  decep- 
tion the  chiel  instrument  of  their  tvU  policy; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the ,  policy  of  the 
dictators  who   htirl   such   assaults,  not  only 


to  strike  from  the  outside  but  to  bore  Irom 
Within  the  body  politic  of  their  enemies; 
and 

Whereas  a  nation  Is  no  stronger  than  Its 
spirit  and  Us  unity  and  the  mjrale  ol  the 
people:    Now.  therelore. 

We,  the  Southeastern  Theatre  Owners' 
Association,  do  hereby  denounce  all  those 
agencies  and  cflorts  designed  to  undermine 
the  Icundatlons  ol  our  Institutions,  to  pro- 
duce dissension  and  conliwion  -imongst  our 
people,  to  break  down  the  morale  vt  our 
cltizena,  and  to  par^ilyze  the  will  and  the 
mind  of  this  Nation  to  defend  itself  and 
remain  a  great  and  free  l?nd:  Be  ;t  further 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  Southeastern  Thea- 
tre Owners'  Association,  do  further  commend 
and  endorse  all  these  governmental  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  intelligence  units  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  State,  county,  and  municipal  police 
officers,  and  all  civic  and  patriotic  org.iniza- 
tldns  who  have  made  It  their  purpose  to 
ferret  out  these  sinister  and  Insidious 
agencies  and  all  others  who  are  giving  aid 
or  comfort  to  our  dictator  enemies  and  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
land:   be  it  further 

iJeso2ied,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the 
courageous  and  worthy  American  leadership 
of  our  great  President.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
In  his  heroic  defense  of  our  country,  our 
continent,  and  democracy  of  the  world;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  do  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  strengthen  and  add  to  those  Federal 
agencies  which  are  engaged  m  fighting 
against  the  despised  "fifth  columnist,"  the 
Trojan  horse,  and  other  un-American  Influ- 
ences which  have  been  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
cl  our  country:   be  it  further 

Rcsclved.  That  we,  the  Southeastern  Thea- 
tre Owners'  Association  in  convemion  assem- 
bled at  Jacksonville,  Fla  ,  September  9,  1941, 
do  call  upon  the  public  to  lend  all  possible 
cooperation  to  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
agencies  as  well  as  to  all  worthy  patriotic 
organizations  endeavoring  at  this  crucial 
time  to  defend  our  land  our  homes,  and  all 
that  we  love:   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent' to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
Federal  Bureau  ol  Investigation,  and  to  the 
press. 


Government  Expenditures  and  the  Public 
Debt 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

y 

KON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  September  25.  1941 


LETTER  AND  STATEMENT  PROM  THE 
UNDER  SECRET.ARY  OF  THE  TREASL'HY 


M:       CA.NNON      nf      Missouri.       M.r. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  n.y  re- 


marks in  the  Recofd,  I  include  t'r.^  frl- 
lcv,-ing  commun.cation  ftem  Hon    n  V.', 
Bell.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Trea.^uiy. 
together  with   the  accoinpaijjying  state-       y 
ments:  [ 

TEtASUBT   DXPARTMENT.  ^     ' 

Waj)hingto^i.  Septtmbcr  10,  1941. 

The   Chai«ma», 

Hcru*c  Committee  on  App-oprtattons. 

Wath-.ngtcn.  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Chairman  By  diricticn  of 
the  S:^rciary  md  In  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  made  as  outlitied  In  his  letter 
ol  January  31.  1941.  I  am  ei^closlng  herewith 
the  following  siatemt-nls: 

Statement  No  I  General  Budget  summary — 
receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  (1) 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  and 
actual  figures  lor  the  fiscal  year  1941.  and 
(2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  2  mcnths  ol 
each  of  the  fiscal  vears   1941  and  1942. 

Statement  No.  II  Effect  on  the  public  debt 
I  of  financing  the  deficit,  sbowirg  (1)  esti- 
mated amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  and 
actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  and 
(2(  actual  figures  for  the  flrpt  2  months  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942  This 
statem.ent  shows  the  extent  to  which  the 
net  deficit  has  been  met  through  borrowings 
and  reductions  in  the  Treasury's  cash  bal- 
ance. It  also  shows  the  debt  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  c!o.se  of  each  period 

Statement  No  III.  Statutory  debt  limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  ol  the  debt  out- 
standing which  Is  subject  tq  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  ol  the  borrowing  aiT- 
thorlty:  1,  e..  the  amount  ot  additional  debt 
which  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  existing 
limitations. 

Statement  No.  IV,  General-fxind  balance, 
showing  an  analysis  ol  the  general-fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  This  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  tiie 
period  classified  as  li,  working  balance,  in- 
crement on  gold,  and  seigniorage.  It  .shows 
how  the  general-fund  balance  was  affected 
by  (1)  borrowings,  (2)  exctss  of  receipts  or 
expenditures  in  trust  acccufits,  etc  ,  and  (3) 
the  net  deficit  as  set  forth  iii  statement  No   I. 

Statement  No.  V.  Obligations  ol  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies  gunrantccd  as  to 
principal  and  interest  as  of  August  31,  1941. 
This  statement  sho*s  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  the  Governmei-t;  1.  e..  the  outstanding 
securities  Issued  by  corporations  and  credit 
agencies  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

Statement  No,  VI.  Combined  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  cf  governmental  cor- 
porations and  credit  agencies,  as  ol  July  31, 
1941,  based  upon  the  latest  cfficial  reports 
received  by  the  Treasury.  This  statement 
shows  the  total  a.ssets  cl  such  corporations' 
and  agencies,  the  Uabilitias  (Including  re- 
serves), and  their  net  wcrtb.  The  liabilities 
are  segregated  according  to  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  is  classi- 
fied as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Government  s 
proprietary  Interest  and  ol  the  proprietary 
Interests  not  owned  by  the  Government.  The 
total  amount  of  Interagency  Interests  cf  a,l 
corporations  and  agencies  Included  in  t;...^ 
statement  is  also  shown. 
Very  truly  yours 

D    \V    Be:-I., 
Under  Secretary  o/  the  T't'tn.-j/. 
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Agency  from  alUtratinn-^  in»<l<p  by  ilic 


.\'.t  :i    .u'.  :;i'  '.( ;  Mriiiientai  eX[cnditurf? 
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;.n  itffl  ;o  Federal  Works  .\ctiny  for  the  sam  ■  purpose. 

K\i"  O'luurw  inciuited  in  totals  for  "Dcpa  tmental."  "TerD^s'see  Valley  .Author 

."  and  "Ano(()er."    feeiK;'t.e4. 
tie?  shown  above. 

linking  und  and  other  appropriaiiaas. 


r.  icral  ."Security  Acency 

■  1"\-    !:-irp  of  national  de/tnse  hou.sinp  actii 

■  Crfdifs.  deduct 

'  Kxcius'vr  fi  dfhr  rptireir.ents  pursuant  to 


July  1  to  Aug.  31 


Actual.  fi«<al     Actofi!.  fiJ'tal 
yemr  1942     I      year  1B41 


142.  3 

,'37.0 

214.  1 

6.5 

71.3 

2.4 

35.8 


8.2t5S.5 
661.3 


7.  e«7.  2 


«77Jt.  S 
1.  120.3 


1.  im.  4 
1'.'9.  9 


87.3 

SKt.5 

17"  I.  5 

7.6 

««.9 

7.4 

2113 


3,  fH.^  .■: 
2, 216.  8 
lUl.  1 

17.,5 
4.18 
21.4 


(■) 


42.0 


^■oa.1 


132.1 
134.1 


i.rs7. 1 

7.14.7 

3().6 

4.  V 

3.3 

Kn.  3 

32.6 

44.0 

23.  C 


t33.5 

1.15.0 


r7M.4 


*  139.  5 
VA.2 


170.  r, 

»5.9 

.3 


1».U 


o 


6.  OS-Xl  1 


2,  0^4.  0 


395.9 


1,110.7 

11.5 

«041  0 

1.673  9 

♦51.  J 

5X2.7 

234  6 

'329.0 

*«7«.l 

33.4 

i:**.  9 

227  (t 
14.2 

92.0 
153.1 

77.' « 

4au 

2.2 

177.0 

3(j1.2 

•3.  I 

U2.  I 

US.  7 

•  30.  0 

•  lUi.  3 


IZ710.  6 


3.  127.  I 


1.524.2 


5,1U3.  4 


2, 317.  6 


745.8 


//.  E;^t'ct   en  the   public  debt  of  financing  tf-c  di  ficit  ^ 
|()n  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statement.     In  millions  of  dollars; 


C!a«>^:ff^tion 


Full  f.s  ?&1  years 


Budcet 

estimates, 

1942 


Net  iVndt    ;;!..;.  iTiei/  b 

t"h.i:;f:^'>  '.V.  r-:\.<l  -tvi'^Mi:'^  '!';ri!'-  [  .  -'.'  1 

A'^''t     InfT'i^''  ir  £?*^:;''r^i-  *'irv!  ^ivlriT'ce  'It 


0 


12,  767 
!  fW  4 


1 1  ml 
i'l,;..- 1    Ki,  >  v~  (,;  ri  (•  ;;  L.^  iv  <  r  i  \;r :;  lili.n  >  u,  tru-i  ;•.«     iiiU.  rU  .  ciuriia'  [  <  ri<  ■!  - 

'1  iiUi'  '"r.  \i!fi''1  tM-  ir-'T'  ,ise  in  [■•;'  !i"  '!•!■! 

.\d,!     I'l.Ll.k  lie!  ;  akJ  c;  ill  MI..-  u'  ;  eruid  


12.  M)3.  6 
37 


1Z06.1 
♦«'.961.4 


1  u!  Ul  ill !  t  at  '  :,  !  u    i  >  riu  !. 


•H.  057. 


1  Dee 
<  Ex 


O  vs 


III    S.-G;u:.,'-y  deb:    l;mi:a.".  ■:  a^  ni  Aug.  31.  1941 
!T'r.  1cr -«    21'     im  .-eei>n  i  L;i^ert>  Bund  .\ei,  a^  au;endcd.     In  m.!lioaf  ol  dollars] 


Iir-./iioQ 

Ije-.Uel 

i;r"<-  m:V::.   .!rbt  m;--' i:i.!;nj   \i;.-    :;i,l>}:   , 

L  :.i  ir:.t  1  -;  m  'i;r.t  ( !i  '.i./.i'il  -:  r.t-  -avu-  bonds    diiTercncc  between  current  redemption  value  and  maturity  value). 

Les<    I'lt'i  '  u!^^lI^i.;i:;  i;i  t  <u!  .<  i ;  :i   st.iiiU'iry  ,ii:..t,;t:i':: 

lota: 


t.^.aiicc  0'  ttxrLV^  .n.-'  .inti.i  r, 


July  1  to  Aup.  31 


Actual. 
1941 


Actual. 

fiscal  year 

1942 


6.103.4 
742.4 


2,317.6 
239.6 


6. 84.1.  H 
•  14S.  1 


2.  557.  2 

597.7 


5,993.9  1        1.<j59.6 
42,967.5  I      4H.961.4 


Artua', 

fisca!  year 

1941 


745.8 
f  62.  9 


1,3«K.  7 
,371.0 


1.37.7 
42,r67.5 


4a.9»;i.  4  ,       MJ.  U2L0  I         43.WA2 


ase,  deduct. 

.s  of  expenditures,  add. 


<•«, ««.  a 


f«,  621.0 
1.  P-s.  4 

52.  II  9.  4 

575.  tl 


51,  ,133.  S 


13.466.2 


Am-XIMX  K^  THK  COXGKK^SIOXAL  KXCiMMl 


J.IL  aOCL 


IV    General  fund  balance  ' 
(On  basis  n.  daily  Treasury  statements.     In  rn  llions  o.  dol'arsl 


ClassiticatioD 


Full  fiscal  years 


July  1  to  Kuc.  31 


Bal.HHce  in  central  fund  at  begiminp  of  period: 

WorkinT  bhlaniv 

Increment  on  criHl . 

Ki:iniora);e  (silver) 

Total 

lncroa.scs: 

Borrow incs— ret  increase  in  public  debt 

Net  receipts,  trust  account',  etc ■ 

Dc^rea-ses:  Net  deficit  (statemcct  I) 

Balatrcc  in  peneral  fund  at  end  of  period 

Analysis  of  cenoral  ftmd  balances  at  end  of  [lerwl: 

Workine  bahincv 

Increim  nt  on  coM 

bciu'Diorate  (silver) 

Total 


Budcet  OS- 
males, 
l:-t2« 


1,««4.6 
14:<.  2 
fits.  4 


Ac'ual, 
1»41 


Actual,  fis- 
cal Year 
1942 


.Actual,  fis- 
cal vcar 
1941 


1,  162.  R 
142.  S 
.1S5.  2 


1,S«4.6 
14,3.2 
60,1.4 


1, 162.  8 
1 42.  H 
.VS5.  2 


•_>. 

t'^a. 

•> 

12,(V>.1. 

s 

37. 

s 

14. 

7Jfi. 

s 

12. 

767. 

0 

1. 

WW. 

h 

1, 

195. 

9 

14.{. 

4 

fj) 

0 

1.S9U.  7 

5, 993.  9 
»  14'*.  1 


r.  TMy  5 
.1,  lot.  4 


2.(VkJ.  2  I 


1. 90y.  s 


I,  SS4.  6 
14.3.  2 
61  >5.  4 

2,033.2 


1. 

twi  {.  2 

9,19.5 
.197.  7 

5. 
n 

19(1.4 

:il7.6 

o 

S72.  7 

o 

120.0 
143.2 

rw.f> 

1 

syii. 

7 

'.<37. 

7 

371. 

0 

3 

199. 

4 

745.  H 

2 

453. 

7 

1 

720 

4 

14-2. 

S 

,190 

1 

Z  >>72.  ' 


J.  453.  7 


'  Fipures  in  this  stntoment  have  been  r'ninde<J  to  nearest  millions  anl  w  ill  not  neces.sarily  add  to  totals. 

I  Revised  June  I,  1  J41  -•  .\'it  evpen  liture-;  — di'dnct. 

V.  Obligations  of  corporations  and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 

as  of  Aug.  31,  1941 

In  millions  of  dollars] 


Corporation  or  agency 

Limit  of 
authority 

Out 

standin?  liabilities  > 

Total 

Matured  » 

l'nmattire<l 

Commo<iity  Credit  r.TT-THtlon  

Federal  Farm  .Mori.  .            'porntion 

Federal  Housinc  A  :                'lor.J 1 

Homeowners'  Louu  ■     i   ■•  iition 

l^econstruction  Finanw  Corporatioa 

Tenness<H' Aallev  .\uthority 

2,6,10.0 

2.(li«».  (1 

»4,  lUI.  0 

•4.  7-M.  0 

-   7.3<*4.4 

•61.8 

'SOO.O 

•200.0 

90.1.5 

1,  2R9.  5 

17.0 

2,417.4 

2.101.5 

U.  2 
.1 
.1 

S.5 
.1 

905.  3 

1,  2«9.  4 

16  9 

2,  40H.  9 
2.  101.  4 

U.  .<.  Ilousine  .^uthoritv. 

226.3 

226.3 

U.  S.  Maritime  C'ummi:$sioD..... .. 

Total 

•  6.  937.  2  1                9.  0 

6,  928.  2 

'  Fxclus;ve  of  obligations  owntd  by  the  Treasury. 

'  Funds  have  been  deiHisiled  w  ith  the  'Ireassurer  of  the  I'nited  Siuti  ~  '^t  payment  of  all  ohlieations  puaranteed  by 
the  I'nited  Slates,  repres<'ntin2  f  utst  in<line  matured  [irineipal  amountinc  to  S'l.oou.txxt  ami  interest  cit  J2.i'><.M),ii<to. 

j  Limit  of  authority  to  insure  luoricaecs.  This  amount  may  l>e  increa.sed  by  $l,0O0.0<Xi.t»00  u|>on  approval  by  the 
President  Detx'nturv?  may  be  issue  and  tendered  only  in  exehanpc  for  insured  property  acquired  through  fore- 
closure. 

«  The  Corporation  was  <>uthor  7rd  to  issue  bond?  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $-4,7,10,000.000  to  be  exchanped  or  sold 
to  obtain  Itmds  for  linancinp  home  morteaee  loans  or  for  the  redemption  of  any  of  its  outstanding  bonds.  Its  author- 
ity to  make  loans  expired  on  June  13,  19:>«.  and  the  al>ove  limit  may  only  W  incTease<l  for  the  purjtose  of  retiring  its 
outstanding  l>on<lsby  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  lx)nds  to  be  retired,  which  would  not  atTect  the  net  amount 
outstanding  after  June  13,  193f;. 

'  E\cli;sive  of  $>«.300.000  issued  on  the  credit  oi  the  United  States  and  held  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. 

«  Kepresentr  cross  limit  o!  bonowing  authority.  The  ci^rporation  has  issued  obligations  totaling  $495,256,000.  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  Imrrowing  authcrity  amounting  to  $;U)4,744,000. 

'  Limit  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  with  roepcct  ti  the  insuring  of  mortgages  and  the  issuance 
r.fdeN^ntures. 

•  The  total  amount  of  assets  of  hese  corporations  and  agencies  is  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  oMiabilitics,  including 
oMicat'on?  guaranteed  by  the  I'nited  States     Stv  stattmetit  VL 

V7.  Combined  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corporations  and  credit 

agencies,  as  of  July  31.  1941 
In  niillions  of  dollars 


Assets 

Liabilities 

•  Net  worth 

F.xclusivc 

of  amounts 

Due  from 

Oblipa 
tions  guar 
anteoJ  by 
the  Cnited 

States  • 

Due  to 

Propri- 

l^rporation or  agency 

due  from 

Ciovem- 

Govern 

Another 

etary  in- 

Oovern- 

nient  ct)t- 

ment  ccjr- 

(includ- 

terest of 

Other 

rient  cor- 

porations 

porations 

ing  re 

the 

poral  lous 

and 

,     and 

serses' 

rnitcl 

and 

ageneies  ' 

agencies 

States 

agencies 

101.9 

Commodity  Cre<lit  Corfioration 

1,20.1.1 

WK.X 

190.1 

Foleral  Farm  Morti;aue  Corimriition... 

1,  4<.2.  3 

3.8 

1,  279. 1 

1.5 

85.5 

imi.  0 

Federal  Housing  .\dministratior     

s»'..  7 
Z  4H7.  4 

i'O.'o' 

16.8 
2,429.2 

3.9 

.10.1 

6»i.  0 
108.1 

Home  t>»ners'  Loan  Corporation 

Iveconslri:ction  Finance  Corporation... 

1,  9^*2.  4 

l,tK<1.7 

'2.  ltJ4. 1 

16.7 

424.0 

.139.  3 

Tenness4*e  X'olU'v  .\uthority  ..  . 

41't.  8 
4'Vt.  1 
462.  9 

1.3 
7S."9" 

56.9 
92.0 

IK.  3 

6.1 

3.33.  9 

341.  9 
137.9 
207.9 

I'.  S.  Housing  .\uthoritv  

227.1 

v.  S  Maritime  Commission 

F'efleral  land  banks 

Z  223  4 
3,  s:.i.  5 

10.3 
1*1.4 

l,4e7.  4 

.7 
S47.9 

1,  798.  5 
1,027.9 

212.8 
1,917.9 

221.7 

All  other    

203.  2 

Subtotal...  

14, 613.  C 

'  6,  W4.  4 

1,015.7 

3,  93S.  3 

3,  737.  7 

424.9 

Less  IntersiBency  interest  show  n  above. 

-1,47.4 

-1,01,1.7 

-451.7 

Total 

14.013.6 

«  6,  9''.4.  4 

3,  938.  3 

3,  28ti.  0 

424.9 

'  Includes  caintal  stock  and  paid-in  surplus  of  Ooverntni  nt  corporations  and  agencies. 

'  Inclu<1es  principal  and  accrued  interest.  '  Excludes  $148,800,000  held  by  the  Treasury. 

Ne'TK.— The  foregoing  figures  are  compiled  from  latest  reports  received  by  the  Treasury  Department  from  thfl 
res{)ectivc  corporations  and  agei:rie«.  The  amounts  covering  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  lnjt<>d  States  dllTer 
(roiii  tiioso  show  u  m  table  V  for  the  reaiou  tlial  they  are  sUt«d  in  this  table  as  o(  July  31,  IML  instead  oi  Aug.  il, 
Vm,  and  include  accrued  interest. 


Dangers   From  Within 


LXrLN>:ON   OF  HKMAHKS 
or  I 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  TIIE  HOl'FF  OF  TFr! :  ? -rFN  T '■.':  I\  F.S 


Thursday.  Scptcrjiber  25.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON   E  E  CeX   (>?  i.Fcd:c.I.\, 
.A.T  at:  ^n  I  a     I  .A 


Mr.  COX.  M:.  Speaker.  \:::d- i  :  ave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  V.-.^  Hf.ci::).  I 
include  the  following  speech  which  I 
made  last  Thursday  at  Atlanta.  Ga.: 

My  friends,  our  perils  are  as  preat  today 
as  they  were  when  Wa.shington'6  unshod 
soldiers  were  loavinR  their  bkjody  traclcs  lii 
the  snows  ol  Valley  Forpe,  and  the  uncer- 
tainties that  confronted  General  Washington 
were  no  greater  than  those  tihat  face  ue  at 
this  hour. 

The  liberties  of  the  people  are  t^  .:  g 
threatened  by  "the  two  encroaching  seas  of 
arbitrary  power  and  lawless  anarchy"  and 
thus  far  the  people  have  not  manifested  the 
spirit  to  do  much  about  it. 

We  nre  told  that  we  are  at  war.  ar.d  tl.ai 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  Nation  Is  im- 
periled by  the  aggressions  cf  dictators  across 
the  seas.  This  we  accept  :.-  .i  ;  :  and  It  Is 
tot  this  reason  that  I  wan;  lu  .■-ic  emphasis 
taken  off  of  reform  and  put  on  defense.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like  to  see 
this  softening  process  to  which  the  people  are 
constantly  subjected  come  to  an  «  :  c!  a:  1 
it  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  all  *,;..s  p_  ;;y- 
anna  talk  about  making  a  Utopia  out  of  this 
country  cease,  for  cities  with  streets  of  c^ld 
and  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  heiu  v  . -,' 
to  be  found  alone  in  heaven.  This  Is  a  :;.;.t- 
ter-of-fact  world  and  its  problems  niu--,  be 
dealt  with   in   a  matter-of-fact  way. 

The  aggressions  of  the  mad  dictators  across 
the  seas  do  threaten  our  future,  and  they 
must  be  driven  back,  but  this  threat  :.=  n  t 
so  great  and  so  dangerous  as  those  tha-  h:.-e 
within  the  Nation  itself.  The  movemti.t  to 
strangle  free  competitive  enterprise  that  has 
made  thi:-  Nation  great  has  been  pushed  lar 
along  the  way.  Those  who  have  been  striv- 
ing to  destroy  the  economics  of  the  country 
and  change  it  to  a  coUectivitt  system  have 
found  their  way  into  positions  that  carry 
enormous  powers.  Many  whose  business  it 
is  to  .jrotect  the  country  have  seemingly  en- 
tered Into  -he  marriage  state  uilh  those  who 
have  made  It  their  business  to  destroy  It. 
We  are  at  this  hour  engaged  net  only  In 
the  war?  across  the  seas,  but  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  and  econor-'c  revolution 
here  at  home. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  closing 
our  eyes  to  the  plain  facts  of  the  situation. 
Under  the  guise  of  nai.cnal  defense,  under 
the  excuse  of  establishing  priorities  here, 
price  controls  there,  and  prcbibitions  some- 
where else,  we  see  the  economic  structure  of 
the  country  being  torn  to  pieces.  No  one 
expects  business  to  be  conducted  as  usual, 
but  we  ought  to  be  scn.sible  and  prclit  by 
the  experience  of  other  peoples  of  the  world 
and  cur  own  past  We  should  not  commit 
the  same  blunder  that  England  has  com- 
mitted; that  is,  we  should  not  destroy  the 
small  busln.ss  enterprises  of  this  ecu:.'  y 

Every  person  who  lias  ever  ret  hiiiis.  .:  i.p 
ovrr  his  people  has  begun  liis  campaign,  first, 
by  trying  to  make  the  wage  earr.ers  disL,  n- 
tented  with  their  lot;  second,  i:;-  b::.-:.^.::.^ 
small  business;  third,  by  tak::.^  ^vcr  l.^ 
bi  fiiness. 


it  4 


i\4382 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I:  Is  vi-Tly  easi'T  for  tho.-e  who  war.t  to  , 
t;.k;-  i.vcr  tlv  (_rr.tr  1  .f  t!ie  Anienc:in  ecc- 
Eomic  !-j\--um  to  capture  a  few  fre.a  bufi-  ; 
nesses  In  which  all  industry  has  been  ci,i.-  ! 
centrated  than  it  Is  to  capture  th<jV!sai-ds  I 
cr  small  businesses.  Tlii>  ;s  .-o  because 
Vhen  industry  is  concentrated  in  thf  hands 
Cf  tLe  big  operatcrs,  it  i"  a  crn:paratively 
Einip'.e  matter  for  thp  bur  aucrat^  in  \Va<^h- 
Ir.gton  to  rrousc  the  people  aga.n.st  what 
they  call  big  butinc^.-, 

Business  has  not  alw,.y'^  ii'tr;  >'.:.- e  in  th;"^ 
country.  Too  often  has  it  been  selfish  and 
stupid"  But  this  doer.  iiO'  n-.-ar.  all  busl- 
I  1  ^^  T!-e  vas'lv  erfa'tr  par'  .,:  bu~;r.€S« 
U  Iv.mest.  and  wai.t  t.,  do  the  nuht  th::ig_ 
Oil  the  other  hand  labor  leaders  i.,".  r.cKit- 
ecrs  have  been  botii  selti^h  ar.d  .t.:;  :ci  But 
this  does  net  mean  all  lab.-r  Tiic  vastly 
greater  numb<^r  cf  labt  rers  are  nonesl  at 
h<.i:t  a;.u  \v.ii:t  i^  do  the  right  thing.  It 
Is  •!■,(■  .sc'.f-sfckiiig.  greedy,  racketeering  labor 
Iridr-rs  •who  are  leading  "the  rank  and  file  of 
l,ib>:r  to  rum  Am^^rican  bu6ine.'-&  and  to  oper- 
ate against  their  own  best  interect 

It  1.S  s.iid  tiiat  for  several  yeara  wt  have  had 
a  political  adnuMistratiun  thai  ha,  been 
cpt-nly  h'l-t.le  t.:  bus;:;Cfc6  and  r.utonously 
t'jo  indulge:. t  cf  the  racketeeis  m  labor. 
Irrespective  of  wnat  you  miglu  thit.k,  a  is 
fi  fact  that  the  'abcr  record  ■  t  i\:c  adminifi- 
tratior.  1.-  (- ..e  ul  which  An.cr.ca  cauni.l  feel 
pr.  uc 

I  :.avt'  al.ia;-s  luld  to  tl:e  vitw  tiiut  to 
str.ke  at;a.n.--t  the  Gi/.\T:.n.cnt  Ui  times  of 
cinirtiency— an  euuig-ncy  bringing  into  play 
the  war  powers  (jf  the  Prcs;dc:, .  is  1.  wlt.^s 
Insurrection.  To  .-^trlkc  agam.'t  t.if  national 
dt-f er.ie,  against  the  young  men  who  have 
bc-n  drafted  into  the  Array  to  soldier  for 
tiiL  country,  against  their  loved  (.ncs  back 
home,  agamsl  all  the  people,  is  sabotage  and 
treason  and  should  be  dealt  with  a,i  such. 
It  is  a  despoti.'=m  which,  if  not  stamped  out, 
w.ll  take  i:s  the  way  uf  pucr  Fra:.cc,  There 
Is  ft  complete  parallel. 

I  hold  nu  brief  fcr  b.g  biai;::e.-.s  but  I  do 
hold  a  brief  for  my  country.  I  have  net  a 
private  interest  to  protect,  but  1  have  a 
pubhc  duty  to  perform.  Tlie  Ru.'-sianizir.g 
cf  Amera.  a"w,,u:a  nut  aff.ct  mt  grcat:y.  but 
It    would  rum  the  country. 

It  lb  business  that  devises  aitd  u.ven's  and 
ritU-,  it,s  m:;ney  t  ;  manufacture  g'-'^d.-  a-.-.d 
find  tlie  mark.-t  fcr  them.  It  la  busiri'-ss  that 
pa  tl.e  wages  which  give  the  Amcr;cau  men 
ar>d  WL;mcn  econom.'.c  s.-curity.  D:'.st.rcy  the 
business  structure  m  th.s  country  and  ycu 
will  have  dastr.yed  th.c  economic  security  cf 
every  man.  v.cmar. .  and  child  in  this  ooun.try. 
Make  it  impi^-ssible  or  r.n-,v:.~.e  for  savings  to 
b?  ri.kcd  in  bu^rinc.s.s  invcstm.ant.s  and  ycu 
Udll  have  de.-troyed  the  nioc'.tanism  which 
devises  Jo!:s  and  fitids  the  money  to  pay  the 
uarc.s  cf  'he  w^irkers 

A  ere  it  pc-ii  that  faces  u.s  today  ccm.cs 
fom  th  tret  that  .t  i.s  a  very  -n-ple  ar.d 
easy  matter  f^r  bureaucrats  iir  high  placc.= 
of  "power  to  utiliz-*  the  powers  which  con.e 
Into  their  hand-  thrcugh  the  exigencies  cf 
th?  national  preparednes.s  to  throttle  and  to 
suffncate  .small  bias.r.es.s  of  thas  a.  un'ry 

V/c  fir.d  that  the  power  of  priorities  can  be 
u  £d  t^    ;-,ur.a-h  cr  tr  k.Il  anv  bu.-mes.;      One 


Individual   by  a  stroke 


.'      T>-. 


;tc  pen  can  deny 


to  any  but-iness  l^s  supply  c  t  ra'.v  materials 
cr  its  light  and  hea"  and  nowtr  cr  its  cp.icta 
cf   tranrprrtatton  service 

\V,^  art.-  p:ep.\ring  now  to  estab'.i.-h  price 
ccnuol  Ju- t  hew  it  is  pc.s.-ih'e  to  esiab'.ish 
price  ccntrcl  in  th.s  country  prerumabiy  to 
lead  cff  inflation  without  establi-hm.g  con- 
trol over  wage  rates  at  the  s.\ine  time,  is 
beyond  my  comp.-ehensicn 

T  '"^n  Hcndcr^cn,  wh?f.  rskrd  'ov  a  r^iirnoer 
r:  •'.■!■:  .^prrcpriaticr'  C  rrmit*' .'  f  'h.-^  Hcu?e 
rf  Po-pre'cntati' es.  ii  it  w.is  p^.-sibie  t  ■  e.^^t.  b- 
1'*'-.  ettertive  price  Lrr.'rcl  wlthcvit  a's;  fx  r- 


cnittp;    ccntrcl   over 


rices    cf    rav    noi- 


tr'-1;-'ls,  wct;^'?,  nrd  ail  ch-'r  fp.ctcrs  ^f  crs', 
r-~u':>  r.  t'.ver  in  frnts  thr.t  it  1-  net  pv,ssible 
to  eitatlit-h  an  etTcotive  price  control  wlth- 


cu'  havats  the  au'hcrity  to  establish  control 
over  every  eleir.ei.t  that  enters  int'>  pr<  auc- 
tion cc^t--and  that  certainly  includes  wages. 
More  recently  W'  read  in  the  press  that  Mr 
Hcnd'rscn  says  that  wages  ought  not  to  be 
ccn'r;  lied  alc'ng  with  price.'^.  fcr  undmbtedly 
wage  increases  will  hs  continue  tis'y  demanded 
by  the  workers  in  the  future.  If  this  is  true, 
thei:  the  e.-tabli-lin.ent  of  price  control  can 
operate  to  do  but  pne  thing,  and  that  Is 
to  strangle  business  and  small  industry  in 
America 

It  has  b.-en  a;,  cutitat.cii'.g  characteristic 
of  the  so-called  Defense  Mediation  Board  that 
it  has  civcn  organized  labor  practically  every 
demand  that  ha=  been  made  The  Mediation 
Board  s  method  ai  settling  strikes  is  to  grant 
labor  all  rf  its  demands  and  to  compel  the 
cmpK.ycr  to  comply.  That  isn't  mediation. 
That  irr  ccnnivanci  between  the  Federal  Gcv- 
trnmt  :it  and  private  labor  unions  to  hold  up 
and  to  r.  b  American  business  and  American 
indu.s  ry 

Do  net  misuraderstand  me,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  want  Am.erican  working  men  and 
working  women  to  have  a  living  wage  and 
even  a  batter  than  living  wage,  I  want  Amer- 
ican Working  men  and  women  to  have  the 
higiicst.  the  best,  the  most  healthful,  and 
the  m.cst  comfortable  living  and  working 
cnndiiicns  it  is  possible  fcr  them  to  have 
And  that  Is  why  I  say  that  tlie  welfare  of 
the  working  people  i.'^  not  being  served  by 
those  who  would  rru-la  cut  and  strangle  and 
sntfpra'e  bii'=!r.''^s  and  indusfty  In  this 
couniiy 

There  are  these  in  \Va.^hington  and  all  ever 
the  United  States  in  fact— thinking  men  and 
women  who  have  watched  developments  over 
the  years— wh.o  believe  that  we  are  headed 
fcr  a  radical  socialist  government  and  that 
the  reds  in  and  cut  of  the  Government  are 
being  used  to  hurry  on  that  day. 

All  over  this  country,  in  every  hamlet  and 
village,  in  every  little  community,  small 
factories  are  being  closed  by  denial  of  neces- 
sary raw  materials,  power,  and  transpcrtattcn. 
and  credit— factories  which  have  been  oper- 
ating for  years:  factories  on  w'jose  pay  rolls 
communities  have  depended  for  economic 
securi'y  nd  progress;  factories  in  which  the 
employees  have  grown  gray,  are  closing  up 
and  tl.o-c  employees  are  being  rendered  Job- 
less By  wh  m''  Bv  the  very  bureaucratic 
fuinbltrs  who  have  pretended  to  be  labors 
frionc's  .^ 

Ft  r  tlie  past  several  years  the  working  peo- 
ple of  America  have  been  told  bv  the  Com- 
nittnists.  and  tit'  Pinks  and  the  Labor  Social- 
ists, 'Let  us  run  the  factories;  let  us  com- 
ma nd  toe  business  of  the  Nation,  and  you 
will  have  better  jobs  and  better  wages." 
V,"!.at  !,as  been  tiie  real  result?  Labor, 
tiirou^h  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Wage  Hour  Boaid.  and  the  bureaucrats 
at  Washington,  have  had  practical  control 
of  business  in  this  country.  What  has  beea 
the  re.sult  I  aski"  The  resvilt  has  been  strike 
of  a:  strike  Strikes  called  net  to  get  an  in- 
cr.  ,-  of  wages,  not  to  better  working  hours 
tf  '.'...ce  tamers  thcn:.?elves,  but  strikes  to 
bread-  1.  and  cen  -MTt  the  power  and  to  fill  the 
pcckctbooks  '  t  racketeering  labor  leaders. 
American  iabcr  fiiids  Uself  today  facing  the 
closed  sh(^p.  which  means  that  no  working 
man,  free,  white,  and  21  can  go  kU  the  en- 
ergy of  his  brains  and  his  brawn  In  a  free 
mark-st  He  must  first  get  the  consent  of  a 
lal^.r  racketerr:  he  ntust  first  pay  a  tribute 
cf  whatever  price  that  labcr  racketeer  may 
establish  for  his  ught  to  work  at  all;  he  mu-st 
submit  in  many  cases  to  having  such  dues 
and  as.'^e-sm.er.ts  as  are  levied  acamst  his 
v.ages  ty  tlicie  labcr  rack-3tecrs  taken  frcna 
his  pay  envelcpa  bv  h:  '  ~pl  ycrs  before  his 
liar.ds  ever  tcticii  :: 

Tall:  a-rur  :h-  Biil  f  Rights,  Talk  about 
th;-  inherent  ncht  cf  :i.e,  liberty,  and  th3 
puisu'.t  of  happiness.  Talk  about  freedom  cf 
Cor.  ^r.ict,  Tio^^e  rights  fcr  the  working  man 
are  Ixing  N^ped  out  in  this  country. 

Tlio  feieutcsi  mt  trace  U:at  th.ea*en.s  this 
ccuntiy    now    is   the   va.rt,    far-reaching,   the 


Incredibly  tremendous  power  placed  In  the 
hands  of  a  ffew  men  that  can  be  exerted  se- 
cretly againdt  the  business  structure  of  this 
country.  Th  ?y  are  not  m.cn  who  submit  their 
policies  or  tfielr  views  or  their  past  for  the 
approval  cr  flisapproval  of  the  people.  They 
are  men  whc  never  ran  for  ofSce;  they  never 
stood  befon  the  people  to  declare  their 
policy;  they  have  no  responsibihty  to  the 
people,  but  ihey  are  men  who  never  met  a 
pay  roll  in  their  lives,  who  never  conducted 
a  successful  business  fcr  15  minutes,  whose 
whole  couce  H  of  btisiness  is  thcj'relica]  In- 
stead of  prjctical,  and  whose  attitudes  are 
entirely  hostile  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
That  is  wl!y  I  am  here  to  warn  ycu  busi- 
nessmen against  these  dangers  If  you  want 
to  know  hoM  arrogant,  how  irrespcns ible.  and 
how  danger  Dus  bureaucrats  can  be.  go  to 
Washington  and  try  to  get  some  perfectly 
Just,  simple  question  decided,  or  seme  right 
granted  and  see  hew  quickly  some  petty  bu- 
reaucrat, some  man  with  a  5-cent  intellect, 
clothed  Witt  a  $5,000,000,000  power,  will  lock 
at  you  with  an  accusing  eye  and  say,  "Don't 
you  know  Wf  are  at  war  now?" 

Do  you  bolieve  that  statement?  I  say  to 
you  that  a  short  while  ego  a  delegation  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Representatives 
went  to  LcDn  Hendersons  bureau  to  plead 
for  important  factories  in  their  districts,  fully 
capable  of  pjrforming  national-deren.se  woik, 
were  told  in  cold  and  measured  terms  that  It 
was  an  effninttry  for  them  to  dare  to  come 
down  to  M:,  Henderson's  bureau  and  even 
suggest  that  they  wanted  to  intercede  fcr 
those  factoiies. 

If  we  call  the  roll  of  tlie  men  who  are  m 
positions  of  the  highest  power,  there  wi  uld 
not  be  amcng  all  cf  thsm  as  many  as  .rcu 
cculd  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  who 
have  been  successful  in  business;  who  ha\a? 
met  pay  ra  Is;  who  have  built  up  factories: 
who  have  ( riginated  and  provided  jobe  and 
wages  fcr  wjrkingmen  and  women. 

Most  pe-jple  outside  cf  Washingtcn  are 
accustomecf  to  think  of  William  Knudsen. 
Mr.  Biggers,  Mr.  Batt.  and  Mr  Stettimus.  busi- 
nessmen cf  that  sort  as  being  in  charge  of 
the  national  defense  and  as  determining  the 
powers  of  iriorities  and  price  control  and 
commandear.  They  are  not.  When  you  get 
down  to  tt  0  bare  facts  ycu  will  find  it  ia 
Sidney  Hill:  nan.  Dave  Saposs,  Walter  Reuther, 
a  group  cf  C  I.  O.  partisans,  Leon  Henderson 
and  people  cf  their  kind  whg  are  in  contrcL 
There  ha  not  been  a  time  In  all  the  his- 
tory cf  this  country  when  business  has  been 
abused,  manacled,  leg-ironed,  and  then  ac- 
cused cf  n(  t  doing  its  part  as  has  been  the 
situation  in  the  past   several   years. 

It  is  tlm<  fcr  American  citizens  to  lock  at 
the  facts.  It  is  time  for  American  citizens 
to  rise  up  md  let  the  r.dralnlFtraticn  knew 
that  there  ire  good  and  loyal  American  citi- 
zens that  tan  be  had  to  lun  tiie  national 
defense  V 'e  do  not  need  imported  agitators 
from  Russiii.  Lithuania.  Austria,  or  elsewhere. 
To  read  ;he  lists  of  those  In  jjower  makes 
an  Amerlci  n  wonder  what  has  happened  to 
us.  Get  d(  wn  to  the  family  names  of  those 
in  power  ai  ;d  ycu  can't  even  pronounce  them. 
They  are  f<  reign  names  Call  up  liiC  depart- 
ments in  '  Vashington  and  you  can  scarcely 
understanc  what  is  spoken  over  the  phone 
because  of  the  foreign  accents.  The  ranks  of 
the  Goven  mcnt  workers  arc  filled  with  peo- 
ple who  c  D  not  speak  better  than  broken 
English  It  is  in  the  ranks  cf  tht;se  people 
that  we  fin  1  the  greatest  hostility  to  American 
Governmei  t.  to  constitutional  prociedure.  and 
frs-e  enterprise. 

Despite  1 11  that  you  have  heard  for  the  past 
several  yea  :s.  despite  the  whole  philosophy  of 
mcit  cf  th  CS3  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  I 
wnnt  to  a  5y  to  yoti  that  succes?  is  not  a 
crime;  it  i:    to  b?  dtrsircd 

F_llurc  lb  net  a  vir-.uo;  it  Is  to  be  avoided. 
Wealth  1 1  i.jclf  is  net  evil;  it  thculd  be  put 
to  gccd  UL :.    Pjverty  in  iis:ii  is  not  good;  it 
is  a  misioi  tune. 
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Honesty.  Intetligence.  thrift,  ability,  and 
Initiative  should  be  encouraged. 

Incompetency,  extravagance.  Idleness,  and 
Inefficiency  should  be  discouraged. 

The  American  way  to  national  prosperity 
and  security  is  not  In  the  limitation  of  oppor- 
tunity for  some;  it  Is  In  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

Business  can  be  big  without  being  bad;  tt 
can  be  bad  without  being  big. 

Big  business  naturally  requires  closer  scru- 
tiny than  small  business  because  of  its  greater 
power  for  good  cr  evil 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  American  business 
Is  honest  and  law  abiding.  It  must  be  pre- 
served and  encouraged.  The  crooked  1  per- 
cent should  be  eliminated  without  penaliz- 
ing the  honest  99  percent 

Business  can  succeed  under  proper  govern- 
mental regulation;  it  will  fail  under  govern- 
mental domination  and  competition.  Pros- 
perity and  security  In  this  Nation  lie  in  free 
enterprise   fairly  conducted 

The  welfare  of  finance.  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  Issun  mutual  cooperation  It 
depends  upon  pro^erous  consumers 

Our  Republic  functions  at  its  highest  efH- 
ciency  only  under  an  administration  wholly 
sympathetic    to    constitutional    government. 

Control  and  regulation  by  a  political  bu- 
reaucracy mean  t\Tanny  and  retrogression. 
Self-government  by  the  people  assures  free- 
dom and  progress 

Experience  and  caution  are  to  be  preferred 
over  experimentation  and  rashness  in  Gov- 
ernment 

America  is  still  sound  We  can  recover 
prosperity,  we  can  stay  cut  of  trouble,  we 
can  put  our  unemployed  back  to  work  In 
private  industry  at  good  American  wages 
without  giving  up  a  single  essential  liberty 
or  privilege. 

By  achieving  these  goals  we  can  render 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  secure,  and  make 
free  constitutional  government  the  strongest 
Incentive  to  other  peoples  to  give  up  the 
ways  of  war  and  to  follow  the  paths  of  peace 

Let  us  read  carefully  the  signs  of  the  time 
Let  us  consider  the  trends  Let  us  remember 
that  when  the  national  preparedness  has 
been  achieved  and  when  the  wars  end,  as 
sometimes  they  must  end  America  mt^t  go 
on  living  and  working  Not  only  must  Amer- 
ica go  on  living  and  working  after  the  na- 
tional preparedness  has  been  achieved  and 
the  wars  have  ended  but  America  must  go  on 
working  and  living  in  a  world  that  will  have 
been  exhausted  by  senseless,  useless  destruc- 
tions of  war  America  will  have  to  go  on  liv- 
ing and  working  with  every  other  country  in 
the  world  trying  to  get  or  our  W  P  A  The 
propaganda  now  being  fed  to  us  is  nothing  to 
the  appeal  that  will  lie  in  the  propaganda  to 
ge*  us  to  feed  the  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
to  rebuild  their  shattered  industries,  to  give 
them  the  money  and  the  machines  and  the 
goods  to  get  started  in  a  normal  peacetime 
life  again, 

1  say  to  you  that  America  cannot  police 
the  world  Neither  can  America  support  the 
world  Nor  can  America  undertake  to  pay 
for  all  the  wars  in  the  world  and  then  to  pay 
for  all  the  rehabilitation  of  the  destruction 
wTought  by  those  wars  everywhere  in  the 
world 

America  must  go  on  living  and  working 
after  the.se  wars  are  over,  because  no  people 
anywhere  in  the  world  can  possibly  exist  and 
endure  on  a  steady  diet  of  war  and  defense 
work  The  way  of  war  is  the  way  of  de- 
struction The  way  of  peace  Is  the  way  of 
construction  and  progress. 

Let  me  say  to  you  in  conclusion,  my  friend, 
that  It  is  going  to  take  the  best  there  is  in 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  pioneers  who 
carved  this  ^reat  Nation  out  of  the  trackless 
plains  and  traillej^s  forests  of  this  continent 
to  survive  the  shocks  that  Inevitably  will 
come  to  us-  the  economic  shocks,  the  socio- 
logical shocks — when  finally  this  awful  mad- 
ness of  war  has  exhausted  Itself  and  men 


and  nations  prostrate  start  to  struggle  back 
toward  the  beacon  of  liberty  and  peace. 

On  the  hills  of  Gallilee  2.000  years  ago  a 
great  Man  said  to  the  multitude;  "What 
protiteth  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

I  ask  you  now.  What  shall  it  profit  America 
if  we  try  to  take  the  four  freedoms  to  peoples 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  ifcse  them  here 
at  home?  What  shall  it  prcflt  us  cr  the  world 
if  we  seek  to  take  economic  security  to  peoples 
everywhere  in  the  world  aiid  lose  our  own 
economic  security  in  the  process?  What  ihall 
it  profit  us  or  the  world  if  in  trying  to  re- 
build the  war-shattered  nations,  we  ourselves 
fall  berau.s-e  the  foundations  of  our  land  of 
freedom  ana  of  cur  constitutional  gcvern- 
ment  have  secretly  been  eaten  away  by  the 
insidious  gnawing  of  alien  agitators,  who  are 
willing  to  crush  themseive s  to  push  down  the 
pillars  of  our  free  Government? 

In  God  s  name,  as  Americans,  as  sensible 
men  and  women  let  us  lock  these  facts  in  the 
face,  arouse  ourselves,  demand  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  that  they  prevent 
the.se  things  and  see  to  it  that  those  In  high 
places  In  Government  who  are  using  their 
powers  under  the  guise  of  the  national  de- 
fense to  throttle  and  to  strangle  business  in 
this  country,  to  rob  the  people  of  their  eco- 
nomic security  and  their  freedom,  demand  of 
their  Representatives  that  they  scourge  those 
wreckers  from  the  ranks  of  ofBcial  life  even  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  scourged  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple. 


The    St,   Lawrence    Seaway    and   National 
Defense 

EXTENSION   OF  REM.-\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE.  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SEN.\TE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  September  25,  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    HON     ROBERT    M     LA    FOL- 
LETTE.  JR      CF   WISCON.-1N 


M:  LA  fOLLElTE.  M:  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article.  The  St,  Law- 
rence Seaway  Is  Vital  to  Our  National 
Defense,  written  by  me  and  published  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  magazine  Look. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  current  issue  of  Look  Magazine) 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is  Vital  to  Ouh 

(By    Senator    Roeert    M     L,^    i-oLLETTE.    Jr  ) 

THIS    t-NITED    STATES-CANADIAN    PROJECT    WOUU) 
GIVE    US    WARSHIPS.    TRANSPOnT.    POWER 

The  United  States  has  set  out  to  construct, 
for  this  hemisphere,  military  and  economic 
defenses  so  strong  that  no  foe  will  dare  to 
test  them  Awaiting  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress is  one  of  the  mcst  important  steps  to- 
ward this  goal — the  St  La>»Tence  seaway  and 
power  project. 

Three  fundamentals  for  the  defense  of  this 
hemisphere  are  (1)  sea  power,  (2)  mobility 
in  military  operations,  and  (3)  productive 
resources  To  increase  our  sea  power,  we 
must  build  ships — quickly  To  attain  mo- 
bility, we  must  expand  and  diversify  cur 
transportation  services.  To  convert  cur  vast 
resources  into  defense  materials,  we  must 
1   have  ample  electrical  energy. 


In  all  three  fundamentals  the  St  l,.iw- 
rence  seaway  would  give  us  a  ^rtniendous 
boost 

A    WATER    HIGHWAY    CROS.^:N(.    J !  >. '  F     TliF 
CONTINENT 

The  St  Lawrence  project  would  pru\  Oe  a 
2.450-inile  deep  water  highway  from  Supenor- 
Duluth,  at  the  western  end  uf  Lake  Superior, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Lawrence  Rivi  i  An 
agreement  on  the  project  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1934,  and  again 
this  past  March  It  calls  for  deepening  cer- 
tain channels  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  International  section  of  the  St  Lawrence 
(where  ocean  shipping  now  begins)  and  for 
building  several  new  canals  nnd  locks  To 
control  the  flow  bf  ^the  St  Lawrence,  and  to 
generate  electricity  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  a  2.200 JOOO-horse power 
dam  would  be  thrown  across  the  river  at 
Massena.  N.  Y  The  project  would  take  abcut 
4  years  to  complete.  Its  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  would  be  #295,000,000 

4  3    CRUISERS    ARE    WAITING 

Our  deciiion  to  build  a  two-ocean  navy  w.  6 
to  rebuild  our  merchant  marine  has  cieated 
an  urgent  nerd  for  shipyards  and  ^k;!led 
shipbuilders  All  cf  our  octnr  shipyard-  are 
working  at  capacity,  with  backlog  orders  :!,at 
will  keep  them  humming  for  2.  3,  and  4  vf  ars 
They  will  be  unable  to  deliver  snr.e  f  ovir 
new  cruisers  and  destroyers  until  1947  M(  an- 
while,  many  shipyards  on  ihe  Gr-.  .it  I.*k(S 
are  idle  or  working  only  part  tin.c  7  bo 
sure,  10  submarines  are  being  con,'=truc:ed 
at  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  and  several  other  Grrf-at 
Lakes  yards  hold  contracts  for  small  e^frrt 
vessels,  mosquito  boats,  and  the  l:kp  But 
this  Is  far  from  "all  out"  defcnst  Or.  tiie 
American  side  of  the  Great  Lak^s  rigln  n(  w 
there  are  facilities  for  building  30  cruiser- 
slze  ship?  at  the  same  time  Or.  'hf  Canadian 
side  are  facilities  fcr  13  more  Other  ship- 
yards oil  both  sides  could  be  building  de- 
stroyers and  commercial  ships 

Why  aren't  we  making  use  of  these  la:  ;li- 
tles?  Simply  because  large  ships  cannot  now 
pass  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  The  St  Lawrence  seaway  would  give 
all  but  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers  the 
deep  draft  passage  (27  feet  i  they  need  for 
this  Journey.  If  the  project  were  !-tarttd 
now,  the  big  ship^  we  nifd  cruld  also  be 
started  now  By  ihe  tune  the  ships  were 
finished,  the  seaway  would  be  r- ady  tc  take 
them  out  to  the  fleet 

Besides  shipyards  and  ways,  the  Gnat 
Lakes  offer  experienced  yard  managers  and 
skilled  ship  workers  This  region  also  pro- 
duces many  of  the  materials  and  much  of  the 
machinery  needed  for  shipbuilding  The  cost 
cf  materials — dt Lvered  to  the  shipyard— con- 
stitutes more  than  half  the  total  cost  of  build- 
ing a  ship  Hence,  the  closeness  of  the  Great 
Lakes  yards  to  the  steel  plants  of  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Gary,  and  Chicago  wculd  make  it 
cheaper  to  build  ships  in  them  thai,  in  nativ 
cf  our  coast  yards 

Furthermore,  because  of  our  new  fleet  and 
air  base  at  Newfoundland.  Great  Lakes  ship- 
yards would  be  less  vulnerable  to  enemy  at- 
tack than  any  others  on  this  continent 

PREPARING    FOR    A    WAR    OF    MO\'EMFNT 

As  the  defense  progiam  shifts  from  plan- 
ning to  production,  our  transport  facilities — 
the  very  essence  cf  military  mobility — will 
feel  a  tremendous  strain  Already  our  east- 
ern railroads  are  pressed  to  near  capacity. 
Some  roads  have  failed  to  maintain  their 
equipment  in  recent  years.  Many  companies 
that  formerly  supplied  railroad  equipment 
are  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  tanks, 
gun  carriages,  and  ether  armament  Before 
long,  middle  western  farmeu  and  manufac- 
turers may  find  rail  facilities  for  moving  their 
products  at  a  premium 

Moreover,  authorities  predict  tl'..it  b\  1^45, 
come  war  or  peace,  our  tran.'^pcrt  r»'qviire- 
ments  will  have  grown  enormousU 

It  is  inexcusable  for  us  not  to  re  .eve  this 
pressure  en  '  .:  r  i.lrcads  by  every  meais  pos- 
sible.    The  Si     Lawrence  seaway  wou.d   add 
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16  000  noo  ten?  anr.'ja::T  to  United  States  and 

Canadiiiii  freight   capac.ty. 

A  SF'AKK   H,R  TLl-FN.-iE  INDUSTRIES 

I'A  New  Wrk  State  and  In  Canada,  Indus- 
tries now  r:r  c.:,c\m  ?uch  vital  deffn;-*  mate- 
rials as  a.uminum,  ferro-alloys,  chemicals, 
and  abrasives  -ail  of  which  require  large 
amounts  cf  cheap  [xiwer — are  already  facm'j 
a  p  wer  shnrtatre  The  Federal  Pcwer  Com- 
m;.'>ici.  «a:n>  us  that  by  1945  despite  planned 
addition!-  tr,  kicnpra'ing  capacity,  this-  saortace 
wiii  bf  acute 

On'.y  a  ( cmparatively  few  regions  of  the 
ecu:. try  ar^  hies.-fd  with  water  resourcee  that 
can  be  harncsst  cl  tc  supply  electricity  In 
mc-^t  areas  pcv.fr  shortages  can  bo  cverccme 
cnly  by  binkime  steam  generating  plants. 
Factories  t!"..tt  prodjce  equipment  for  such 
plants  are  new  lx)okPd  up  wrh  ord"r«  fcr 
many  montht-  alvad  Under  these  circum- 
stances, development  of  the  St  Lawrence 
water  pf;wer  woiiici  be  the  speediest  ar.d  in 
the  11  nc  rtm  the  cheapest  method  cf  making 
up  NfA    Vcrkc   Slates  power  deficienrie;: 

,  THE    FX-TTV.T    WE    ^RE    DEIENDING 

When  tins  WL;r  ih  uver.  no  matter  what  its 
outcome,  the  United  States  will  face  a  tough 
fcreign-trade  problem  E^urcpe  is  hUie  to  be 
Uiiihed  etoi.omicali,  under  either  Briiish  or 
Nazi  control  In  either  cise,  when  our  in- 
dustries gu  back  to  maicing  cciisumer  goods, 
v>e  shall  havt.  to  v  mpef  with  products  mads 
by  cheaptT  labur  abroad  Ii  we  wish  to  main- 
tain liur  hvmg  standards,  we  must  be  able  to 
meet  this  competition  without  reducing 
wa^es  E-.erything  that  contributes  to  econ- 
omy -to  cheaper  power,  adequate  transpcr- 
tat;  m  etc  --wil!  help  us  The  St  Lawrence 
seaway  W(>uld  be  an  Impressive  contribution 
toward    this   end 

The  seaway  Is  neither  a  sectional  noi^  a 
partisan  affair  True,  it  would  be  of  pri.mary 
benefit  to  the  45  OOC.OCO  people  m  the  Great 
Lakes  area  But  I  think  we  have  learned 
'that  the  only  way  a  nation  can  gain  lasting 
prosperity  Is  by  Increasing  us  ability  to  pro- 
duce and  consume  This,  in  turn,  means  giv- 
ing every  part  of  the  Nation  an  cppcrtunity 
to  make  maximum  use  of  its  natural  .^nd 
hu.man  resources 

We  have  enme  to  understand  that  high 
power  costs  for  aluminum  factories  in  New 
York  Stat^,  or  high  transport  costs  tor  grain 
growers  in  the  Middle  West,  ultimately  reduce 
the  markers  i-,'  shi  e  manufacttirers  In  New 
Eneland.  ol  frutt  growers  in  California  and 
Florida  of  cattle  ranchers  In  Texa.s  We 
learned  these  lessons  at  great  cost  Action, 
now  rn  the  St  Lawrence  project  is  one  way 
to  show  that  the  les-^ns  have  had  some 
effect. 


Resolation  of  Connecticut  State  Industrial 
Union  Council 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF    CONNTmCXT 

IN   THE  SEN.JlTE  OF    THE   UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  September  25.  1941 


LETTER    AND    RESOLLTION    FROM    T.    R. 
MOLLOY 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr, 


T.  R.  MoHoy,  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Industrial  Union  Council. 
C,  I.  O.,  and  with  it  a  resoluticn  which 
was  adopted  by  the  council  supporting 
the  President's  recent  radio  addre.s.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  wen^  ordered  to  be  primed 
in  the  Record,  as  follovv";; 


CoNNECTirfT  ST^■rF■  Int^strml 

UN'TON     C"0''NrTL,     C      I 


o 


I  Watrrbu'y,  Crr."  .  Seprcrnber  IS.  1941. 

Sena' or  Francts        M.MovrY 
S'na'r  O'^lce  B,.!ic';na 

V.'jsh-.ngtrm  D  C 
I  DE.^R  Senator  MM.ONrY  The  executive 
I  board  ol  the  Connecticut  Inriiistritil  Union 
I  Council  C  I  O  a*  its  m^e'inc  Septem.ber 
i  13  endiTseri  in  full  the  Preslder.fs  recent 
I    ran;  ■  address 

j        I  am  '•■..ci.  sine  a  c^py   if  the  -tnterr.er.t  that 
j    was  una'.::miuslv  a';f  pted   it  'hat  tinie 
j  Smrereiy  your- 

I  T    R    Moi :  oY    President. 

I        Tlie    Connecf.cut    State    Industrial    Union 

Couiirii    CIO     .IS  the  true  descendant  of 

I    people's     crgaiiizatici.s     which     fought     for 

I    American  independence  in  1776  and  founded 

this   Nation,   hereby   goes  en   record    In   sup- 

prrt  cf  the  recent  radio  address  of  President 

Ro...-evelt 

I        The  council  states  its  btl.ol  that  :h--  Prfsl- 

'    dent  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 

of    the    .■\mer:can    people       Organized    labor. 

above  all,  will  continue  to  tack  fully  all  steps 

aiding  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation  by  help- 

11.2  to  cru-h  Kitlerism.  Be  it 

R^■soll■ed.   That    this    statement    be    trans- 
mitted   to   President    Rccsevelt,   Connecticut 
i    Ccri^'resvS.mt  n,   and    th.e  press. 


InQuence     of     Racial     Groups     on 
Administration 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

"^  OF 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF    WTOMTNG 
IN   THE   SEN.ATE   OF    THE    UNITED    ST,-i.TE  = 


Thursday.  September  25.  1941 


ARTTCLJ-,    BY    DOROTHY   THOMPSON 


Mr,  SCHWARTZ  Mr  Pre.sident,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deiii  lately  as  to  the 

extent,  if  any  «h!c!i  cer'ain  racial  groups 
are  supposed  to  be  influenciag  aciJn  oy 
the  administration  In  that  rt  spect  I  de- 
sire to  ofTt-r  for  publicar-on  in  the  Record 
a  recent  articie  by  DfTcthr  Thomp-on 
app^arin^  in  the  Wpu'-hinsmn  Ev'^ning 
Star. 

Th^'rf^  beinp  no  objection,  th»-"  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washlni^ton  Evening  Star  cf  Sen- 

tember  13,  1941  | 

On  the  Record 
lttidbfrgh  s     ct.aim     that     jews     endanieu 

TTNTTED      STATilS      BT      CONTROL      OF      MEDrCMS 
MOLDING   THOUGHT    CONTRADICTET) 

(By  Dorcthy  Thompson  1 
The  remark  to  end  all  remarks  on  the  Jew- 
ish question  was  made  by  Mark  Twain,  who 
said,  "The  Jews  are  members  of  the  hun:ian 
race — worse  I  can  Bay  cX  no  man." 


However.  Mr,  Lindbergh  and  the  Charlie 
McCarthys  of  the  America  First  Ccmniittee 
in  the  Senate  feubcomrailtee  "investigating" 
the  movie  Incttistry  have  neither  the  wit. 
logic,  nor  hunjianity  of  Mark  Twain  Mr 
Llndber:^h,  therefore,  manaeed  In  ore  breath 
to  express  his  $orrow  for  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany  while  advocating  their 
persecution  hefre  If  tbey  exercise  the  same 
rights  as  other  citizens 

Following  thje  line  taken  in  Washineton 
against  the  moties.  he  .says  that  the  "British, 
Jewish,  and  a(Jministratlon  groups"  are  the 
only  important  I  interventionists  In  this  coun- 
try, and  that  '"the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country  lies  lil  the  large  Jewish  ownership 
and  influence  !in  our  motion  pictures,  our 
press,  our  radl(|.  and  our  Government  " 

Lea.ing  Mr  Lindbergh's  raotivf^  aside, 
what  is  the  p^ain  factual  truth  aoout  his 
statement?  Isi  It  a  fact  that  Jews  are  the 
leading  Intervetitionisis  in  the  Unite<j  States? 
Is  It  a  fact  tha^  they  have  large  ownership  or 
influence  in  thi  motion  pictures,  press,  ladlo, 
and  Governmei^t?  And.  if  they  have  owner- 
ship, is  there  iny  ground  for  thiukirg  that 
their  racial  origin  determines  the  way  Uiey 
use  their  Influ^ce? 

THE    INFLttENTIAL   INTirRVriVTIONTSTS 

I  have  written  down  a  list  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  InterventionUti  :n 
the  United  SSates.  in  Government,  redlo. 
Journalism,  tht  press,  and  public  life  in- 
cluding the  tjjo  pro-lnterventionlst  nreanl- 
zations.  the  Opmmittee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  ^llcs  and  the  Plght  for  Free- 
dom, t 

In  the  Government:  President  Roosevelt. 
Cordell  Hull,  lienry  L.  Stimson,  Frank  Kncx, 
and  Col.  William  J.  Donovan.  In  organ. zrd 
public  activity:  Herbert  S  Agar,  e:t-SenaLcr 
Ernest  Willardi  Gibson,  Bishop  Henry  Wise 
Hobson,  Jame:^  B.  Conant,  Wendel.  Willkie. 
Among  the  more  influential  radio  commen- 
tators: Raymotd  Swing,  H  V.  Kaltenbcm, 
Elmer  Davis,  Walter  Winchell,  William  L. 
Shirer.  Among  journalists:  Lelancl  Stowe, 
H.  R  Knickerbocker,  Edward  C.  Taylor,  Edgar 
Mowrer,  John  Ounther,  Vincent  Shecan,  Jchn 
Whitaker,  William  Stoneman,  Quentln  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong  Among  colum- 
nists: Walter  tippmann.  Jay  Franklin.  Ray- 
mond Clapper,  Samuel  Grafton,  and  myself. 

Of  these  30  names,  who  would  certainly  be 
the  first  peopi^  to  be  suppressed,  exactly  2 
are  JewLsh.  TMe  others  are  racially  of  Dutch, 
British.  Irish,  ajnd  German  extraction — there 
are  three  of  pure  German  extraction  to  three 
of  Jewish  Pr*ir  of  th?m— maybe  more — 
Roosevelt.  Swiijg,  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong, 
and  Edgar  Mowter  ,are  descendants  of  the  old- 
est American  fatnllles  extant 

Well,  are  tht  Government,  movies,  radio, 
and  press  saturtted  with  Jewish  Influences? 

BANK3  OW.V  FILM  TNDCSTRY 

Til  J  only  Jew  in  the  cabinet  is  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau      The  policy-making  bodies   m    foreign  - 
affairs   are   the  President,   the   State   Depart- 
ment, the  Arm],  and  thesNavy.     Jews  are  al- 
most  nonexiste.n  In  all   these  departments. 

There  are  a  i  jeat  many  Jewish  e::ecutivea 
In  Hollywood  Jewish  enterprise,  wiiich  has 
never  commanded  really  great  capital  in  this 
country,  was  thje  first  to  see  a  lat^'n:  b:g  in- 
dustry in  the  cioving  picture;  they  were  tl'e 
pioneers.  But.  if  I  am  correcJy  ii.foimtd. 
most  of  the  pre!  ent  ownership  is  in  the  hands 
cf  banks,  and  tl  ere  are  very  few  JewiUi  banks 
in  America.  N<  ne  of  the  big  three  is  Jewish- 
Chase  Natlona! .  Guaranty  Trust.  Naticnai 
City. 

Radio  Is  owned  by  tens  of  thousands  cf 
stockholders  In  several  corportaioris.  Does 
Mr  Lindbergh  imnt  to  go  over  the  list-  and 
expropriate  the  fetock  In  Jewish  hands?  He's 
got  precedents  for  it  In  Fascist  countries. 
Mr,  Samoff,  a  young  radio  wizard,  was  dis- 
covered by  Owet  D  Young  and  became  presi- 
dent of  R  C  A.    N.  B.  C.  has  its  own  president 
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and  he  has  never  been  Jewish.  Of  26  di- 
rectc  rs  and  members  cf  th  advisory  council 
two  are  Jewish.  C  B.  S  has  a  Jewish  presi- 
dent b"'t  not  a  v'ewish  majority  on  the  beard. 
Mutual  is  :  cooperative  system  in  which  ore 
of  the  stockholders  is  the  rabidly  Isolationist 
Chicago  Tribune 

PUBLIC    DECIDES    ON    RAElO 

Radio  commentators  have  only  one  trouble 
with  the  broadcasting  companies:  They  are 
not  permitted  to  editorialize,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  avoid  controversy  Since  the 
America  First  Com.miitee  considers  even  facts 
controversial  if  the  facts  don't  help  the 
America  First  Committee,  and  since  the 
America  First  Committee  organizes  boycotts 
and  letter-writing  campaigns  to  sponsors,  the 
lot  of  the  radio  commentator  is  hard  But 
li  th?  public  does  not  like  the  commentator, 
he  goes  off  the  air.  Here  again,  the  public 
decides.  And  the  most  influential  com- 
mentators are  not  paid  by  the  networks  but 
by  sponsors.  Does  Mr  Lindbergh  think  no 
Jewish  firms  should  be  allowed  tc  adver- 
tise? 

Mr  Lindberghs  reference  to  Jewish  influ- 
ence fails  completely  wide  of  the  mark  when 
It  comes  to  the  press  There  is  an  amazingly 
small  amount  of  Jewish  ownership  of  news- 
papers The  big  news  services — Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  and  International  News 
Service — are  not  JewLsh  The  largesj  chains 
are  Scrlpps-Howard  and  Hearst — not  Jewish. 
The  New  'i'c  rk  Times  "is  Jewish  owned,  but 
has  an  overwhelming  gentile  editorial 
board  Of  the  11  most  powerful  interven- 
tionist newspapers  In  the  country,  only  1  is 
Jewish    owned 

POLICY    WOtn-D    CONTINtn 

^The  most  powerful  Interventionist  w?ekly 
press  is  the  Luce  press  Net  Jewish  The 
two  monthly  magazines  with  the  strongest 
interventionist  editorial  policy  are  the  Ladits' 
Home  Journal  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Not  Jewish 

In  fact,  if  every  American  Jew  died  to- 
morrow It  would  make  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  the  policy  of  the  movies,  the  radio, 
the  Government  cr  the  press— unless,  of 
course.  Mr  Lindbergh  and  his  followers  could 
fill  whatever  positions  were  left  vacant  from 
the  lists  of  the  America  First  Committee 

There  are  precedents  for  th.it,  too,  in 
Fascist   countries 

But  first  he  would  have  to  deal  with  some 
of  us  who  are  not  Je'ws. 


Economic  Sucfesticns  by  Elbert  E?.5tman 
FXTKNSION   OF  RK.M.^.i';KS 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

•    f  IN 

'N   THE  SENATE  OI'   THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  September  25.  1941 

LETTER   FROM  ELBERT  EASTMAN,  OF 
PORTLAND    OREG. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  bearing  on  economic 
questions,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Elbert 
Eastman,  of  Portland,  Oreg..  under  date 
of  August  5.  1941 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a:  follows: 


Portland    Orec  .  XLjUof   5.  I:.;!!. 
Hon    CH.\if_E3  L    McNart. 
United  States  Sevate. 

Washv'.gtcn.  D  C. 
Dear  Senator:  Tlie  other  day  the  Oregonlan 
pubii-shed  a  leading  editorial  entitled  Plan- 
ning a  Nl-w  World  '■  It  was  thought-provok- 
ing It  smarted  cut  with  the  qviestion.  '\^'hat 
if  the  Allies  should  win  the  war?"  Then  it 
referred  to  the  years  1923  25  and  the  report 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  which  said. 

"That  is.  without  Increasing  the  man- 
power or  increasing  the  capital  investment, 
industry  could  turn  out  goods  at  a  vastly 
augmented  rate — a  situation  very  dispiriting 
to  capital  and  labor  alike,  in  that  both  found 
themselves  with   huge  suipluses" 

Tlien  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  now 
the  surpluses  are  usee  for  defense  purpose 
and  thtn  it  asks.  "What  of  the  plants  ex- 
panded for  defense  purposes,  what  of  the 
men  In  uniform  and  those  In  defense  indus- 
tries?" etc 

r^ow.  Senator,  these  are  very  serious  ques- 
tions and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  for- 
mulate committees  with  experts  to  make 
findings  and  to  give  out  those  findings  to 
the  press  of  the  Nation,  that  the  people  may 
discuss  them,  and  thus  public  opinion  will 
demand  the  correct  solution,  or  at  least  the 
solution  the  people  want 

And    as   every    progressive   economist    will 
point  out  the  following  in  brief  is  a  solution 
if  Congre.'-s  and  the  Nation  has  the   courage 
to    brini?    about    the    cliange:    Let    American 
Industry  produce  to  its  highest  capacity;  raise 
wages  to  the  highest  level:  cut  the  working 
day  to  6  hours;  cut  the  working  days  to  2C0 
out  cf  the  365  per  year:  put  all  over  age  60 
on  a  derent  pensicn      If  we  do  this  and  then 
issue   money,  based  en   production   and   levy 
taxes  so  that  the  money  will  come  back  to 
the  source   of  issue  and  then   destroy   it   aa 
faet  as  it  is  turned  back  to  the  Government 
m  the  form  of  taxes  so  es  to  balance  the  issue 
and  prohibit  inflation,   we  will  then  get   the 
products  of  production  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  will  use  them  and  we  will  have  an  equal- 
ized prosperity.     Along  with  this  should  come 
Government  ownership  and  operation  and  ex- 
ploitation of  all  natural  resources      Tlie  old 
theory  of  "competition   Is  the  life  of   trade"' 
is    archaic      It    ifi    a    farce       Competition    is 
rapidly  fading  under  monopolies — witness  the 
te'.ephcne  company  chain  stores  of  a  thousand 
varieties,  railroads  with  the  same  rates,  etc. 
We  must  plan  for  this  new  world  the  Ore- 
gonian  speaks  of  and  it  must  be  dene  through 
cocperativee,   helped,   aided,   and    abetted   by 
the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
and  for  the  people.    That  means  we  must  plan 
for  this  new  world  through  the  city  govern- 
ments, the  county  governm.ents.  the  legisla- 
tures, and  through  Congress     And  since  the 
natural  resources  are  owned  by  all  the  people 
and   Congress  represents  all  the   people,  we, 
the  people,  must  look  to  you  as  our  guide 

And    now   as^  to   the    foreign    policy,    trade 
agreements  and  *rade  restrictions,  tariffs,  and 
Icreign  investments    The  principle  should  be 
adopted  that  if  an  Amerl.  an  goes  in  business 
In  a  foreign  country  he  -hould  become  as  a 
citizen  of  that  jarticulai  country   abiding  by 
all  its  laws  and  regulations  and  not  look  to  the 
L'nited  States  fci    protection    and   that  same 
rule  should  apply  to  any  person  that  comes 
to    this    country    to    do    business      In    other 
words  this  Nation  should  have  no  investments 
In  foreign  countries      If  ».ur  countrymen  in- 
vest in  foreign  countries  ihey  should  look  to 
that    particular   country    for    protection    and 
not  to  the  United  States      If  we  adopt  that 
policy  we  will   l  ave  no  t'-ouble  with  foreign 
countries      And    again     ir    our    standard    of 
living  is  so  high  In  this  c.>untry  that  we  can- 
not compete  with  other  c.untries  which  ship 
In  their  goods,  then  we  should  produce  for  us 
alone  and  buy  from  them  at  a  high  price  if 
we  need  their  goods — for  we  can  always  buy 
from  them  If  we  pay  enough      For  Instance 
I   remember   years   ago   the  farmers   went    to 


ccngress  and  wanted  the  tariff  taken  off  wheat 
sack^  so  the  price  would  come  aown'  What 
ha;.pened?  Tae  Amerl.  an  manu'octurer 
moved  his  factory  to  Ind  a  where  he  manu- 
factured With  cheap  labor  and  shipped  wheat 
sacks  in  duty  tree  but  '^^e  Carmer  p-ild  ti'.e 
same  price  Our  leading  packing  plants  have 
establ.shed  packing  plants  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  where  they  buy  cheap  grass-fed  beef 
and  pack  it  with  cheap  labor  and  ship  it  to 
this  countrv  thus  hamstringing  the  cattle 
grower  of  United  States  A  high  protective 
tariff  shutting  out  all  products  that  we  can 
produce  here  is  the  remedy  TImtU  we  should, 
ship  in  duty-free  products  that  we  cannot 
raise  or  produce  such  as  coffee,  tea.  silk. 
camphor  rubber  etc  The  wprld  cannot  ac- 
cuse us  of  seifis>'re5s  for  we  will  sell  tc  them 
without  duty  what  we  have  If  they  *vill  not 
buy  then  produce  for  UiP  h«re  If  we  pro- 
duce too  much  rut  the  working  day.  increase 
the  pensions,  and  raise  wage*.  Let  the  ma- 
chine do  the  woik.  and  pot  them  to  w  rK  nt 
full  capacity. 

CS-  li-HT    Ea.- T.MAN 


St.  Louis  Labor  Union   Pledges  National 


Unitv 
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EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

IN  THE  HOU=-E  OP    HFl'KE.'^EN'l  .STIVES 


Thursday.  Septemh-'T  25    1941 

RESOLUTION  AIX^PTl-T:)  BY  THE  CENTR.^L 
TR.\DES  AND  L.^BOR  I'NIO.N  OF  ST. 
LOUIS    .^N:5    VI'   INITY 

Mr.  COCHPwAN  M;  Speaker,  tlicre  is 
no  organization  in  the  Un:t'd  Sia'es 
more  loyal  than  the  Central  Tiad'-  ar.d 
Labor  Union  of  St,  Louis  and  v.c:n:iy. 
It  has  time  and  again  gone  on  recoid 
with  the  parent  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  in  support  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy.  It  has 
hkewise  been  one  organizatio?.  tli.r.  !,as 
cleaned  its  own  house  when  it  \va.>  !v  u::d 
that  undesirable  persons  sought  i"  c  mi- 
tral or  were  in  control  of  af?:lia;t  d  c  iva:.- 
izaticns. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  to  tlie 
attention  of  the  Congress  a  rescluncn 
passed  by  this  organization  S.pit  n.b'  r 
23.  and  include  same  as  part  of  n.y  re- 
marks.    The  resolution  follows: 

St.  Loms.  Mo  ,  September  23,   1941. 
Hon.  John  J   Cochran, 

Wash-inffion.  D  C. 
Dear    Sir:    The    following    resolution    was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  cur  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Unif.n 
held  September  16 

Respectfully  yours. 

Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union 
OF  St  Louis  and  Vicinitt, 
By  W     N!    Brandt,   Secretary. 

RESOLtrriON  IN  SUPPORT  OF  GKI:.^T  BRITAIN  AND 
ALL  COUNTRIES  TlCMTltiG  KIT!  IP,  ANU  HITIER- 
ISM 

Whereas  President  William  Green  ai.a  the 
General  Council  of  the  American  Federatir  n 
of  Labor  have  expressed  the  support  of  i-ar 
organization   to    the    &L;ht    of    Great    Britaiu 
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and  all  ccuntrios  flehtine;  Hitler  and  Hltler- 
Ism    Rr.d 

Wh<»reas  our  Central  Labor  body  has  ex- 
presyed  a  number  of  times  Its  hatred  of 
HltleTism  and  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
democracy,  and 

Whereas  us  workers  and  trade-unU  ntste, 
we  :ire  p^rticuliii  ly  conscious  of  the  brutality 
and  degradation  thfit  is  brought  down  upon 
B^  hv  H'.tlerism.  a?  we  have  witnessed  so 
clearly  In  the  mtirder  of  cur  brother  trade- 
uni'^nlstfi  m  N^wi'-    and 

Whereas  3?  de^'oted  citizen?  (;f  our  cnintry, 
ve  kr.'  w  that  nur  nn'ional  •■ecurity  Is  threat- 
ened by  The  H'.tcr  military  mnrhine:  therp- 
fcre  be  It 

Rc'^Glrcd.  Th:;T  (.ur  Central  Lnbor  body 
govs  on  rfcr.rd  in  tlic  !^i:r.p>i:t  cT  the  p-:I-.cy 
laid  down  by  P-pJidcnt  Wil!in'T\  Green  and 
that  we  pledge  ruv  ui.tlrujg  ffTrrt^  tc  main- 
tain national  nr:ty  in  sxirp  rt  o:  the  p'llicy 
expressed  by  the  Preslderit  of  n;r  Cf-u!;try 
Fianklin  De]n;:c  Roosevelt:  and  be  it  tur'h'r 

Rescli'-d  Thai  copies  of  th;.-  re>ohiT''  n  he 
Bent  to  President  R"()sevelt.  Prcbident  Wil- 
liam Gietn.  the  Cungres.smen  and  bcnalors 
ct  M.^^■  liri,  ar.d   tc  the  pre^s 


Resolution  cf  Louisiana  Ccaiition  of 
Patriotic  Societies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

CF    ICiUlSIAN- 

IN   THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T/iursday,  Septernbtr  25.  1941 


best  efforts  to  the  support  cf  the  Preside:  : 
cf  :;.p  Uir.'ed  States  and  his  adminiPtraticn 
:n  a!'  n^.atters  pertalnlnc  to  the  defence  ct 
th'^  United  States  ot  Amrrira  Be  it  furth-r 
Re'iolred.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  o? 
tiansniitted  to  the  President  ^f  ^ne  United 
States  and  to  the  S-na'cis  and  Rfprcscnta- 
tives  cf  the  Stare  -I  Lrn:^:a:.a  In  the  Ccr.- 
gresB  of  the  Urnt^d  Sta--s  Rnci   to  the   press. 


RESOLUTION      ADOPTKD     BY     BOARD     OP 
DIRECTORS  CN  MONDAY.  JULY  28.  1941 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  woik  of 
destroyinp  subversive  activities  and  creat- 
ing patrictl.<^m  and  good  citizens^hip  has 
bren  nobly  carried  en  In  my  native  city 
of  New  Orleans  for  many  years  by  the 
Louisiana  Coaliticn  of  Patriotic  Societies. 

This  group,  made  up  rf  representatives 
of  civic,  patriotic,  veteran?,  and  similar 
organizations.  ha>  been  most  effective 
and  has  prevented  the  scourpe  cf  subver- 
sion which  ha.'>  '^tnick  many  other  sec- 
ticns  of  cur  Nation. 

Recently  the  board  of  the  society 
adopted  a  splendid  resolution  in  support 
of  the  foreign  policy  cf  this  Government 
and  I  am  herewith  incorporating  it  into 
thf  Record. 

Whereas  the  Bcird  of  Directors  cf  th-j 
Lf:in.<nir.a  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  has 
ccuipiete  confidence  In  the  able  leadership 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
determination  to  prepare  cur  Naticn  for  ccin- 
pleto    national    defe!n=c;    and 

Whereas  the  3i.ard  of  Directors  cf  the 
Louisiana  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  h.ns 
observed  with  profound  niisgivlnc  the  acs 
and  utterances  o:'  varirus  pubiic  ligiues  and 
legislators  tendm-:;  to  delay  and  hinder  cnr 
rational-defei^.se  ',-)re[.arations  and  to  dl-suTii'e 
the  citizenship  01  our  country  at  a  time  of 
cn<^ts-   Be  it 

H'-^dird,  Th..t  the  Board  cf  Directors  of 
the  Louisiana  Cof.iitlon  cf  Patriotic  Societies 
Approves  and  endcrs  «  the  policy  of  the  Presl- 
d*":;!  of  thf  Liiit«\l  States  and  his  adminis- 
tration wnii  :>t:;,:d  10  national  defense  and 
c.  ■-  upon  the  elected  rej-jresentat ives  of  the 
pei.pie    and    upon    ail    ci'izens    to    l.n.d    thtir 


Sapientia  et  Doctrina  (Wisdom  and 
Knowledge) 


EXTENF^ION  OF  REMAP KS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF     NEW     Vr^FK 

IN  THE  HOlsE  OP   REPRE::EN  lATIVES 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VERY  REVEREND  ROB- 
ERT I  GANNON  S  J  PiiESIDENT  OF 
rORDHA:vl    UNIVERSITY 


Mr.      MARTIN      J.      KENNEDY         Mr. 

Sp'Tikor  the  centenary  ciltbiiition  of 
Prrdham  Un;veri-;ty  was  another  notable 
eyent  in  its  hi.stoiy.  The  world  of  cul- 
ture and  i-cholar-hip  gath-rtd  at  Rose 
Hiil  to  march  m  pn  cession  to  tionor 
Fv.rdhain  on  tins  its  on-  iiuiidredth 
birthday,  and  to  acknowiedi:e  the  leader- 
ship and  afainm^nts  if  President 
Ganncn. 

The  citizen:,  of  my  city.  Now  York,  are 
proud  of  Foidham  and.  because  of  their 
love  for  this  fine,  Catholic  institution, 
they,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
formal  traminc,  hav^  adv  pt-^-d  it  as  their 
alma  mater. 

I  ask  tlie  M::r.b:rs  cf  the  House  to 
r^ad  the  centenary  address  of  Father 
Gannon,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  rhet- 
or.c  and  a  challer.gf'  to  iJie  think. ng  men 
and  wonien  of  America. 

The  addreixs  follows : 

What  was  ^aid  and  done  on  the  'east  cf  St, 
Jol-.n  the  Baptist.  I84I.  when  a  new  little  Col- 
lege cpened  its  door^  here  m  the  open  field. 
V.C  shall,  unfortunately,  never  know  So 
program  was  printed  for  the  occasion.  The 
Reverend  Mr  John  McCIcskey.  ou.-  firit  presi- 
dent, and  afterwards  the  hist  Aniei.can  mem- 
ber of  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  prob- 
ably drove  up  fron^.  M jtt  Street,  dismounted, 
stiff  and  GUsty.  at  the  oid  stone  steps,  noted 
tlie  deathly  stlllnets  of  the  ccuntry  and 
cried:  'Isn't  the  heat  in.-utltrable  At  least 
that  Is  the  sort  cf  speech  great  men  really 
make  on  great  occasions.  an:i  tliiS  was  a 
great  occasion — greater  than  anyone  knew. 
Everyone  hoped,  ot  coure*;.  that  the  new 
venture  wcu.ri  have  some  considerable  tuc- 
ce^s  Father  McCioskey  dreamed  of  a  lime 
when  there  might  be  tw\>— ev* n  ti.ree  hun- 
dred students  her-.^  and  his  superior,  the 
yt  ung  Coadjuior  Bish.'' p.  'Aas  perfectly  sure 
that  h'.s  college  would  soon  outdistance 
Georgetown  and  aT.vays  be  the  most  importar. :^ 
Catholic  institution  In  the  country,  becau.-*- 
after  ail,  he  had  I'.ct  had  the  piea.-,ure  of 
founding  the  other-  But  still,  if  .some  ancel 
of  God  could  have  pierced  the  fog  of  the 
future,  year  after  year  for  a  hundred  long 
and  crowded  years,  could  have  shewn  them 
from  the  back  steps  of  that  Old  Mam.i  H.,u^:^ 
over  there  the  brilliant  and  dis'ingu.shed 
gathering  which  honors  us  t'<day  John 
Hu^hef  would  have  cried.  •ThiS  ls  Eurcpe ! 
T;  1  i<  Pai:-:  Our  vision  .s  lOoking  back,  not 
forward      This  is  the  Pans  of  the  thirteenth 


century".  Injagine  his  rstonishmcnt  at  see- 
ing you  here,  a  thousand  men  ar.d  W(  men  io 
doctors'  gownte,  half  of  you  teaching  here  1b 
thiF  university  city  half  of  you  cocce  ,^s  dele- 
pates  from  the  Important  seats  of  learning 
all  over  the  v^orld  While  here  In  our  midst 
he  would  see  ihe  ruler  vi  001  State  as  an  hon- 
orary membar  of  the  faculty.  Here  most 
reverena  biaicps  and  archbisheps.  chief 
among  them  iur  own  beloved  Son  and  Father 
In  Christ,  ann  here  a  special  representative 
of  the  Holy  Ftither,  the  apostolic  delegate 

As  for  us  pf  the  Centenary  year,  though 
quite  as  gratfcled  as  our  Founder  w<,uid  have 
)jeen,  we  are  rot  as  much  surp-ised  by  either 
your  number^  or  your  splendor  We  take  for 
granted  afte|-  all  these  years,  the  growing 
spirit  of  ffilowshlp  and  understanding 
amongst  edudatcrs  that  has  Drought  tellcita- 
tlons  from  s<^  many  and  '■uch  great  Institu- 
tions o'f  learrjins  We  t.  ke  lor  grantfd  too. 
the  fact  that  ^ou  have  come  in  your  wedding 
garments  "In  vestitu  dmuiato  circtinidatl  va- 
rietate"  and  rejoice  especially  in  this  latter 
fact  because  It  is  your  splendor  rather  than 
your  gracious  ness  that  opens  up  the  follow- 
ing train  of     bought 

Here  in  the  United  States,  side  by  side  with 
the  youthful,  boundlrit,'  spirit  of  research,  we 
are  all  aware  of  a  certain  nostalgic  hoarding 
of  cld?r  "lories  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  this 
lioardinR  wasi  rather  of  substantial  things,  of 
educational  |dfa«  and  traditional  cvirricula 
All  otir  Amsrican  Institutions  of  learning 
were  still  within  striking  distance  of  the 
trivium  and  the  quadrtvium  so  that  every 
college  stndetit  in  the  city  of  New  York  knew 
silver  from  gulden  Latin  and  could  recognize 
the  Attic  spi-it  in  literature  He  was  even 
held  responsiiile  for  the  eleraenle  cf  logic  and 
was  never  aiiiwfd.  even  in  debate,  to  derive 
conclusions  ftirough  an  Illicit  process  of  the 
major  On  the  other  hand,  academic  robes 
had  not  appaarefl  as  yet  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Olfa  Sir  J  j  Thompsfn.  the  phys- 
icist and  Msjster  of  Trinity,  frequently  en- 
Joyed  tellind  us  that  he  had  himself  wit- 
nessed the  American  premiere  of  caps  and 
gowns  at  th^  opening  of  ihe  Johns  H(  pkins 
University,  and  used  to  add  good  naturrd  but 
typical  British  comment  at  our  expense 

With  the  lise.  however,  of  a  secular  and 
scientific  spirit,  with  the  growing  predomi- 
nance of  German  influence  on  our  leading 
Institutions,  ixtraordlnary  changes  of  opinion 
occurred  witi  regard  to  the  essential  feubject 
matter  of  ai  jeducation  So  that  now  If  one 
of  our  first  graduates  Bishop  Rcsecrans. 
for  example,  1  ?ere  to  examine  the  mental  con- 
tert  of  a  m(  dern  college  student  who  had 
majored,  let  as  say.  In  trafllc  problems  or  In 
hotel  management,  he  might  in  his  almpllc- 
liy,  mistake  in  arts  man  for  an  apprentice. 
But  as  thoi  gh  in  compensation  for  the 
change  of  w  lat  our  forebears  would  have 
called  essent  al.  there  'has  been  a  decided 
growth  of  ii  terest  In  medieval  pageantry 
Bachelors'  g(wns  are  now  being  worn  In 
Freshman,  hiii  h  school,  grammar  school.  Spe- 
cially tinted  floods  have  t)een  devised  for  the 
most  unexpeilted  branciies  of  learning  Long 
processions,  ijed  by  a  mace,  wind  their  way 
across  campuics  where  not  a  word  of  Latin  Is 
spoken,  to  aiaphltheaters  where  not  a  word  of 
Greek  is  und«-stood.  Schools  of  methodology 
where  credits' are  amassed  by  future  creditors 
are  being  hpused  In  arched  and  groined 
gothic  dreatri  that  would  have  inspired  a 
Jowett  or  a  Newman  Cynics  may  derive 
what  conclusion  they  will.  To  us  simpler 
folk,  this  wistful  glancing  backward  Is  a 
heartening  sign.  It  means  that  more  peo- 
ple than  wi  realize  are  still  aware  that 
education,  e^eclally  higher  education,  has 
a  two-fold  function:  that  its  aim  is  not 
only  to  Increase  knowledge  but  to  preserve 
It;  that  it  m.uft.  therefore,  always  be  not  only 
progressive  but  conservative,  in  the  original 
meaning  of  t|he  words  progredl  and  conser- 
vare;  tliat  wlicie  in  isolated  cases,  lamillar 
to  us  all.  It  1;  tnercly  forging  ahead  and  has 
lost   all  conti  ct   with    the  precious   past,   It 
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must  risk  a   liberal  daranation   and  become    ' 
(some  courage  is  required  to  use  the  awful 
vordi   reactionary.     It  must,  that  is.  double 
back  on   its  tracks  until  it  can   pick  up  the 
golden  thread  once  mere 

As  if  to  echo  this  twc-lo.d  functuu  of  in-   ' 
crease    and    preservauon,    scmeone    endowed 
this  University  many  ye.irs  ago  with  cur  only 
endowment,  an  exceller.t  mottc  for  the  of- 
ficial seal:    "Sapientia  et  E^JK-trina' .  wisdcm 
and  information     The  "Veritas"  on  Harvard's 
sea.  IS  simpler  and  embraces  Just  as  much 
The   "Yahveh"  of   Yale  is  simpler  still  and 
all-embracing      But   "Sapientia  et    Doctnua" 
carries  with  it  a  suggestion  of   analysis  and 
emphasis   that   makes   1:    a  specific   thing,   a 
definite    educational    ideal.     For    It    stresses 
Wisdom  before  Inicrmaiion  and  helps  to  an- 
swer the  ageless  question:  "How  much  infor- 
mation is  It  wise  for  one  generation  to  have?" 
Now    everyone    knows,    in    a    general    way, 
what  is  meant   by  Wisccm.  even  though  he 
may  not  be  able  to  give  the  Scholastic  detlni- 
tiot  straight  from  the  treatise  on  the  specu- 
lative   Intellectual    virtues       He    may    never 
have   thoucht  cf   it   as  a     knowledge  of  con- 
clusions   through   first   causes".   Involving    as 
that  does,  the  First  Cause  of  first  causes,  but 
he   dees    knew    that    tJiere    are   thoughtful 
people  here  and  there  who  have  lived  Icrg 
and'    unselfishly,    who    have    been    through 
danger    and    suffering     who    have    had    their 
litt'.e   moments    cf    triumph,    their   hours   of 
disillusionment,    their   days    and    nights    of 
silence  and  spiritual  growth      He  kn;ws  of 
hatassed   men    who  car.  pause   in   their   In- 
credibly busy  lives  to  say,  with  the  simplicity 
of    children.    "I    t)elieve    that    character     net 
wealth   or  power   or  position,  is  of   supreme 
worth.     I   believe  that  love   is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the   world".    He  knows  that   such 
people  have  a  quality    that  enables  them  to 
realize  values,  to  weigh    motives  and   to  un- 
derstand  how  Gcd   works  through   His  crea- 
tures.    Although  this  quality  in  greater  or 
lesa  degree  may  s.ometimes  glow  lu  the  mind 
of   a  self-taught   man.  or  even  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  cannot  read  or  write,  he  knows 
that    there   are  short  cuts  in    its  acquisition 
Tliere  is  much  that  a  wise  and  loving  lather 
can  give  tc  an  admiring  sen.    There  is  much 
that  one  generation  can  hand  down  to  an- 
other through  that  gieat.  deep,  wide  chHunel 
of     tradition,     the     Lil>>ral     Arts,     especially 
through  the  wisdom  studies — theology    phi- 
losophy,   history    and    literature      For    these 
are  the  studies  tha*  bring  us  closest  to  the 
Ideal    of    knowing   conclusions    through    first 
causes,    cf    understand. ng    how    God    works 
through  His  creatures 

As  with  Individual  man.  so  with  groups  of 
men.  whole  generations  of  men      ixime   we 
find  who  lay  more  store  on  Sapientia.  some 
who  find  Doctrina  more    impertant.     In  the 
past  mellennium.  for  Instance,  we  can  discern 
a  kind  of  watershed  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle   of    the    15th    and    16th    centuries      On 
one  side   the  stream  of  Inspiration  seems  to 
l)e    flowing    from    the    past      On    the   other, 
strangely    enough    from   the   unseen   futtire 
The   latter    of   course,   appeals    to   us   as   ob- 
viously   preferable.    l)ecause    we    are    of    the 
I9tb    and    20th    centuries       We    have    been 
brought   up   in   an   evolutionary   atmospnere 
that  leads  us  to  expect,  contrary  to  human 
experience,  always  better  and  better  things 
We    are    still    h\-pnot:zed    by    tiae    charm    of 
the    very    latest,    the    most    advanced     con- 
vinced as  we  ar«»  that   to  march   forward  Is 
alway   to  improve  cur  condition,  even  though 
we  rnarch  from  a  fertile  field  Into  a  trackless 
waste   even  though  we  march  straight  ever  a 
cliff       This    modern    tendency    has   of    course 
produced  great  changes  in  the  lives  of  men. 
W'  are  fond  of  tK astir.;;  that  there  has  bsen 
more  progress  in  the  fiity  years  jus:   passed 
than  in  the  previous  five  hundred     But  prog- 
ress toward  whaf    We  rave  undoubtedly  been 
rocketing    toward    seme    part    of   space   with 
icrrifi-   and    accelerated  speed,  but   when   we 
get   there,  are  we  sure   that  we  shall  find  it 
wcrth  the  Journey?     We  are  progressing  un- 


deniably, but  with  every  step  we  grow  mere 
ccn5c:cU5  cf  increasing  instability 

Even  thC5c  very  ends  for  which  we  have 
sacrificed  so  much  health,  culture  and  com.- 
fort  are  being  blown  from  the  lace  of 
tlie  ear-:i  It  is  true  that  killing  people  off 
Is  a  mere  ccn-.p::ca:cd  business  than  it  tis^d  to 
t3€.  but  are  we  not  cleverly  solving  all  the 
complications? 

When  we  come,  at  length,  to  examine  the 
cause  of  our  urprcfitable  speed.  It  seems  to 
he  pjH'.y  at  least  m  cur  gmceiess  and  unsea- 
sonable youthfu!ne>5  It  may  be  embarrass- 
ing to  admit  that  2.400  years  after  the  age  of 
Pericles  we  are  suflering  from  a  dangerous 
and  recurrent  adclescenice.  but  the  sad  truth 
is  that  when  the  intellectuals  of  the  last  few 
centuries  successfully  cut  o2  our  past,  they 
cut  off.  to  a  giea:  extent,  our  only  source  of 
maturity.  Wisdom,  and  condemned  us  to  play 
the  role  of  brash  and  ignorant  children  who 
djspite  the  yesterdays  of  which  they  know 
so  little 

For  seeking  irspi. avion  from  the  past  Is 
not  peculiar  to  a  primitive  people,  nor  dees 
It  normally  mean  that  a  generation  lacks 
confidence  m  itseli  because  cf  small  achieve- 
ment ftather.  it  indicates  a  degree  cf  dis- 
Uiusicnment  which  belongs  to  years  of 
discretion  Like  older  men.  maturer  civilira- 
tions  have  a  haunting  suspicion  that  there 
were  heroes  before  Agamemnon  Rome  was 
in  her  prime,  already  showing  her  wrinkles 
ir  fact  when  the  poet  wrote  of  her  the  line 
once  at  the  top  of  every  schoolboys  copy- 
bock:  "Moribui  antiquis  res  stat  Rom.ana 
virisque"  And  Troy  was  all  but  finished 
when  the  warning  came  from  Apollo:  "An- 
tiquas  cxquirite  matres "  Greek  philosophers 
and  scientists  built  upon  the  wisdom  cf  th? 
East  The  Romans  buiit  upon  the  Greeks. 
In  the  high  noon  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Sen- 
tences and  Summas  organized,  ennc'ned  and 
modernized  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  tiie  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  .And  even  in  the 
prcud,  self -conscious  Renaissance,  when  Doc- 
trina  began  to  surge  ahead  exuberantly. 
Wisdom  studies  and  veneration  for  tradition 
were   long  in  dying 

In  fact  they  are  not  quite  dead  even   now. 
though  information  at  the  expense  of  Wisdom 
has  become  the  earmark  cf  our  modern  school- 
ing     We  realize  with  concern  that  too  many 
of  our   Principals  and   Supervisors  and   Uni- 
versity   Faculties    have    been    false    to    their 
high     trust.      They     have     become    infected 
with  a  dangerous— because  exaggerated— ex- 
perlmentalism  that   seeks,   like  communism. 
Its   real    parent     to    t>egir    a    new    world,    not 
by  building  on.  but  by  obliterating  the  old. 
Worse    Still,    the    people    as    a    whole,    edu- 
cators,   parents    and    students    have    yielded 
little  by  little  to  the  Insidious  kind  of  prag- 
matism  which  applies  the  yardstick  of   im- 
mediate utility  to  every  subject   in  the  cur- 
riculum     As   a   result,  the    wisdom   subjects 
are    giving    way    all    along    the    line    to    the 
merely  informaticnal.     Theology  went   over- 
board many  years  ago      Philosophy  flourishes 
m  outline  form  as  a  species  of  cultural  his- 
tory    Metaphysics  has  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic  aberration      Literature,  while  still  con- 
spicuous m  the  catalogs,  has  become  in  prac- 
tic?  more  and  mere  the  science,  or  the  bones 
of    literatvire.     Of    all    the    Wisdom    subjects 
which  linger  today,  waging  a  losing  fight  with 
practicality.  History  alone  seems  to  hold   Its 
ancient  place      But  even  here,  it  is  not  the 
more  important  philosophy  of  history  that  is 
regarded  with  such  favor,  but  the  enormous 
I    mass    cf    information    which    constitutes    its 
material  cause. 

Laigely  as  a  by-product  of  this  worship  of 
utility,  we  ate  faced  by  the  problem  of  over- 
specializatlon.  Tlie  same  processes  which 
have  met  with  such  succoe;  in  modern  Amer- 
ican industry  have  now  been  applied  ol  late 
with  strange" results  to  the  Intellectual  world 
A  kind  cf  assem'oly  line  has  been  introduced 
into  oitr  universities,  where  each  of  our  busy 
educatcrs.  like  a  factory  hand,  knows  only 
one  operation.     One  cuts,  one  fits,  one  pads, 
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cne  makes  the  buttonholes  A  Dean  a  Hec- 
i.-trar  a  Department  Head  a  strugglmc  I'  - 
structcr  A  strange  life  that  making  Intel- 
lectual buttonholes  for  the  dothmg  of  the 
mtnd!  Of  course  in  educatioh  as  in  Indus- 
try the  result  cf  our  efficiency'!*  a  very  much 
cheaper  suit.  But  the  metluxl  h.xs  distinct 
advantages 

It  ctrvalnly  Iticrcases  the  s\im  total  of  in- 
formation m  the  world  and  feim.plifles  con- 
siderably the  staffing  of  au^  iijteliectual  tac- 
tory  It  l5  so  much  easier  to  fliul  a  thousand 
brand  new.  shiny  minds  that  know  all  abv>ut 
senne  particular  fragment  of  knowledge  than 
to  find  one  great,  mellow  mand.  broad  and 
deep,  the  kind  of  mind  that  was  once  regarded 
as  the  normal  goal  of  a  liberal  education,  the 
kind  of  mmd  still  sought  by  Christian  Hu- 
ni.inism  as  it  strives,  m  the  fflUcitnus  phrase 
cf  the  distinTUishei'  editor  ot  Thought,  "to 
develop  the  Intellect,  the  coiisicience  and  the  ■ 
t  iste  in  the  light  of  both  re.iSon  and  revela- 
tion; with  the  force  of  both  pa.ssion  «nd 
grace"  There  Is  consequently  levery  sign  that 
Doctrina  Is  on  the  increase  Soon  we  shall 
have  the  universe  completely  tubulated,  and 
no  one  will  know  what  it  meaJis 

In    the    midst    of    our    Celebration    today, 
therefore  surrounded  by  distiOguished  reprc- 
srntatlves    of    all    that    is    b(st    in    midern 
thought,  we  cannot  banish  the  formless  fear 
tliat  this  glory  ot   ouis  is  a  toUch  ot  auivitnn 
coloring,   reminding   us   that   another  winter 
Is  at  hand.     Some  pessimistic  observers  look 
rather    for    another    ice    age    that    will    end 
cur   particular  cycle   of   civlUtaiion      Would 
that   we  could  blame  some  individual  tyrant 
for   its  appreiach       Would   that   we  could    say 
"There    is   only   one    enemy    to    destroy,    one 
•Rattlesnake'   tq  scotch      II  Demi>crucy   but 
attacks    him     now.    with    so    many    super- 
tanks     and      flying      fortresses,     vigoi      will 
return     to     cur     Christian     principles        On: 
Churches  will  be  holy  and  cur  homes  wnl  bi 
chaste  again.    There  will  be  respect  for  mar- 
riage vows  and  love  for  children.    P:   -j-erity, 
hand  in  hand  with  social  Justice    w..:   entei 
on    the    scene    and    educational    inslituiloiib 
will  return  to  educational  pursuits"      But  no 
one   so  deludes   hlm.self   except   for   political 
purposes     We  all  know  that  tlie  present  crop^^ 
of    dictators    in    the    world    Is    a    symptom..    •■ 
not    a    cause       We    all    know    that    poor    old 
Europe    was    already    sick    unto    death    long 
before    she    decided    to    end    It    all    with    an 
overdose  of  me)dernlty.     S<iraetime5  we  read 
In  Sunday  supplements  that  w>    .-.r     sinking 
back  again  Irrto  the  Middle  i\g>.b      Shades  of 
Canterbury  and   of  Chartres! 

For  years  past  we  have  been  sinking  tor- 
ward  into  a  thoroughly  modern  chaos,  a 
scholarly  and  documented  cha(  s,  worthy  of 
our  most  Liberal  and  Progressiv*^  thinkers 
For  years  past  our  universities  of  Eur  p<  and 
America  have  been  hacking  away  at  t:,-  twin 
foundations  of  their  own  house.  Like  men 
gone  mad  with  pride  they  have  recklessly 
attacked  Christianity  and  Hellenism  as 
though  they  could  by  some  legerdemain  pre- 
serve Western  Civilization  and  still  destroy 
the  two  great  traditions  on  which  it  rests 
For  years  past  wise  men  have  been  warninx 
them  that  if  they  did  not  desist  from  their 
crazy  undermining  operations  they  would 
bring  the  roof  down  on  all  our  heads  Now 
they  have  done  It.  Let  us  then  put  the  blame 
exactly  where  It  belongs.  This  annihilating 
war  of  Ideas  which  Is  doting  our  hectic 
chapter  of  his'ory  comes  to  Us  straight  from 
the  lecture  halls  of  Europe  and  America  It 
wuuld  nave  come  Booner  or  later  in  any 
event.  Our  briUiant  proltssors  viio  are  long 
on  Doctrina  and  short  on  Bapientia  would 
siirely  have  found  some  method  of  desti-oy- 
Ing  us.  even  though  the  rulprs  cf  the  m-xl- 
ern  world  had  happily  die4  In  their  bap- 
tismal innocence.  As  It  la  our  educator* 
prepared  the  way  for  IntellactUiU  slave.-y  by 
giving  us,  m  place  of  education— be* .  ae: - 
ment.  In  place  of  Wisdom.  sn.J  at  '.  ^  ex- 
pense of  the  sources  of  Wisdi-'m.  thev  »i3r<^4 
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before  their  students  more  urdigrsted  infor- 
mation than  the  human  race  has  ever  had 
bclore.  mucli  more  ihan  the  human  race 
knows  hew  to  Uic  at  the  present  time  They 
produced  a  glut  of  facts  to  which  we  are  not 
at  thio  tiiue  entitled,  for  no  age  is  entitled  to 
more  facts  than  :t  has  wisdom  to  ass.mxlate. 

N<  w  that  the  harm  is  don(\  however,  no 
out-  wi.uld  have  us  declare  a  moratonum  en 
inforniaiu.u  But  as  Universaties  our  role 
mutt  be  the  gnuiual  restoration  of  Wisdom 
tc  the  wcr'id  We  must  pu^h  forward  in 
every  line  uf  modern  research  with  continued 
and  breathless  cevotion,  but  like  the  aih- 
Utes  put  out  the  Ught  For  the  new  world 
that  will  be  b<..ra  of  all  this  pam  must  be. 
.1  brave  new  world  '.  but  not  brave  with  the 
bravery  of  a  dehun:anized  maclnne  We  want 
no  heroes  of  the  Soviet  type  to  shape  cur  fu- 
tures for  u.s:  reckless  heroea  who  are  ready  to 
throw  away  their  lives  in  d<.Iense  ol  uide- 
fei:s;b]e  principles  which  they  never  under- 
stood In  the  firbt  place.  We  war.l  the  en- 
lightened bravery  of  Chr^tian  Humanism 
Our  children's  children,  m  this  brave  Lew 
world  which  we  may  never  see.  mti-t  realize 
that  they  are  men.  angels,  as  well  as  animaU, 
mtn  with  prwers  of  ;mai;;rui;  ion.  reason,  will 
ar.d  capacities  for  unselfishness  that  ve'ge  en 
the  stibltme;  mm  whose  fathers  often 
reached  the  heights  before  them  and  left  in- 
.■^pirtns;  records  frr  them  to  rend,  in  Ph!;(,so- 
phy.  In  History  and  in  Literature:  men  who 
are  above  nil  God's  own  children  to  whnm 
theology  «hcu!d  be  an  alphabet  Far  from  de- 
spalrine  then,  m  the  eri  wiri^  darkness,  ♦he 
universities  ct  the  world  should  be  inspi.-ed 
by  the  piorirtis  renlization  that  they  were 
never  more  needed  than  todny  becau.^e  the 
Liberal  Arts  were  never  more  necessary  Wis- 
dom never  more  preciotis 

We  cherish  In  cur  archives  a  long  and  aftet- 
tlcr.ate  letter  from  His  Holiness  P.'pe  Pius  XJI 
Gloriously  reigning.  In  which  he  reminds  us 
that  our  future  I5.  rich  in  promise  because  we 
cherish  the  priceless  Inherltauce  of  the  past 
In  urging  t:s  to  be  true  to  the  traditicna. 
the  principles,  the  ideals  of  Fordham  which 
arf^  the  traditicV.s.  principles  and  Idea'.s  ul 
Christian  Humanism,  he  assures  us  that  In 
doing  so  we  ^-hall  net  only  be  i>€rvmg  God  and 
Country,  but  shrll  likewise  be  meriting  for 
ourselves  an  mccrruptible  crowt:i  whlcn  shall 
be  curs  for  Eternity. 


Municipal  L«aji:ae  of  Micbifan  Ur^es 
Completion  of  Great  Lake$-St.  Law- 
rence Waterway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tnursday.  September  25.  1941 

RESOLUTION  OP  THE  MICHIGAN  MUNICI- 
PAL LEAGUE 

Mr.  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Municipal  L^eaeue  of  Michigan  consists  of 
many  cities  and  municipalities  within  the 
State  orcan:zed  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provin^'  government  and  administration 
throueh  cocp^'ratue  effort.  I  believe  it 
represents  a  fai-  cross  section  of  public 
opinion  within  the  State. 

Recently  at  a  State  convention  held  at 
Traverse  City.  Mich..  September  12.  1941, 
the  league  passed  a   resolution  urging 


adequate  water  transportation  for  the 
people  of  the  States  in  the  Great  Lak^s 
section  through  the  creation  of  the-  S:. 
Lawrence  waterway,  as  proposed  by  the 
President  and  his  predecessors  in  office. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  the  country 
may  know  the  sentiment  and  opinion,  at 
least  of  a  majority  of  the  citiz-ens  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  und^r  leave  to  ex*f  nd 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  copy  of  the  rescluticn  thus 
adopted  by  the  league; 

V/hereas  the  State  of  Mich:'j:aa  is  primarily 
an  mdusinai  State  whose  productive  activi- 
ties are  vital  to  national  defense    and 

Whereas  the  State  o'  Michicar..  an.,  r.s 
jtner  States  boraer.ne  upon  the  Grea'  Lar>ts, 
relies  creatly  upon  the  t.^iiience  cf  Kitquate 
water  transpcrtaticn     Therefore  b<    i' 

Rest  lied.  Thai  in  order  to  miKe  tl.^-  prcd- 
urts  cf  Mil  hit:. ;:^.  tarn>  .-.i^.c;  .;.c\-'r:e.-  and 
th  se  of  the  other  States  ccrdeiinc  upt  n  tte 
Great  L.Tkes  reafi;Iv  ava:;f'ble  tr  our  Na".r.n 
and  u  tlie  demuciacips  jf  the  woi'.d  the  de.-- 
^ates  ot  the  M.rhiaan  M'lr.icipal  L^aeue  m 
.onventicn  a.'^sen.bled  th...  12th  dav  .- ;  Sep- 
en  b'-r  1941.  do  pptitici  the  S<='natcrs  and 
Membfrs  of  the  House  ot  Represt :, tatives  in 
Congress  to  give  their  si  ppcrt  to  lptjislat;on 
which  will  make  availai  le  such  rtriequate 
water  transpi.'rtation  tlirt  ueh  t:ie  creation  of 
'he  St  Lawrence  waterwi.y  pri  posed  bv  the 
Presidf'nt  nf  the  United  States  and  many  cf 
his  predecessors  In  ofllce. 


Addresses  Republican  Women's  Cub 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDI.^N.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   HEPHESENTATIVEid 


Tiiurhday.  SfpLcjiiber  25.  1941 


ADibRESS    OF    HON     WILLIAM    G      Mil  LER 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tu  extend  ny  reniaik.-,  m  ilie  Rjec- 
ORD.  I  'nclude  the  follow,  .g  acdress  re- 
cently deliveitd  by  the  Honorable  'Wil- 
liam G.  liller,  formerly  a  Meniber  of 
the  'Touse  from  the  Sta  e  i^'    'onnecticu* : 

It  wa^  with  a  great  deal  cf  pleasure  that  I 
accepted  your  invitation  to  speak  to  tins 
gr-^up  cf  Republican  women  Ta  weeks  ago 
I  addressed  ii  meeting  cf  tlv  Republican 
wcmen  cf  Middlesex  County  While  attend- 
ing that  meeting  I  learned  that  Miss  Bvrne 
had  s.r  a  gcil  cf  f^C.OCu  members  for  the 
Republican  women  s  clubs  m  Connecticut. 
That  you  will  reach  and  excvecl  that  goal  I 
have  no  d.ubt  Oh.  I  learned  a  lot  at  that 
Middlesex  County  meeting  Mos  Anna  Mae 
Surtoski  reported  a«  chairma  of  your  new 
speaker-'  buicnu  For  a  long  time  I  have  felt 
that  the  party  should  have  net  only  a  speak- 
ers' bureau  but  also  study  grouj).-  Ycur  or- 
ganization Is  leading  the  way,  and  1  sincerely 
h.  pe  that  the  Republican  men,  both  young 
anr  old,  w.il  fclliw  ycur  commendable  ex- 
an.ple  We  r.eed  men  and  women  wh  will 
prepare  :hcn:?tlvp^  and  g.,,  cut  tu  present  the 
tru'h  tc  lunchCit:  clubs  and  to  organizations 
of  all  kinds  Too  many  men  will  sa;  they 
havcT.'t  the  time  to  study  the  problems  of 
governmeiit  and  to  prepare  addresses  that 
will  give  the  p^-cplc  if  C.-nnfCticut  the  truth 
about  develi  pments  in  Washington.  My 
answer  to  sucli  men  is  Just  ib;s:  If  the  busi- 
nessmen   cf    Connecticut,    both    large    and 


small,  fall  to  d(.  sryr.e'hing  toward  irrnr  vintf 
our  present  situation,  they  will  soon  find  ;hat 
they  have  nothing  but  time  left:  their  fciisl- 
ness  Will  have  been  destroyed  or  taken  over 
by  Unole  Sam,  and  free  enterprwe  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

I  believe  it  was  Lincoln  who  once  said, 
"Give  the  peuple  all  of  the  facts  and  they 
will  find  the  correct  solution  "  There  never 
has  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  It  was 
so  important  that  we  get  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  It  is  my 
contention  tfcat  for  the  past  few  years  the 
administration  in  Washington  has  not  given 
us  the  truth  They  have  not  been  frank 
with  us:  thej  haw  not  taken  the  people  of 
the  country  Into  their  confidence 

Waslilngtoa  is  full  of  Illegally  appointed 
publicity  age«ts  sending  cut  reams  cf  propa- 
ganda Mlllltins  of  dollars  are  being  wasted 
in  the  preparation  of  movies  picturing  the 
alleged  gioriet  of  New  Deal  agencies  We  still 
finance  Mellet's  clipping  bureau,  costing  the 
taxpayers  a  nlUlton  and  a  half  dollar?  a  year. 
This  bureau  Was  started  with  $50000  taken 
from  relief  ftjnds  It  new  receives  an  annual 
approprnation^  from  Congress  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  each  year  sending  out  tons  of 
speeches  prirfted  and  delivered  at  taxpayer?* 
expense 

If  the  American  people  knew  the  truth 
abcnit  what  If  going  en  In  Washington,  they 
would  certainly  elect  a  Republican  House  In 
1942  and  a  Republican  President  In  1944. 

For  example— and  Its  a  little  thing  but 
Indicative  of  the  loose  way  In  which  millions 
of  our  tax  dollars  are  being  spent — In  the 
recent  tS.OOOjCOO  000  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  for  naticjnal  defense  there  was  an  item 
of  $2CO,0000<|0  to  be  spent  by  the  President 
during  the  Emergency  for  any  unforeseen 
need  that  mifeht  arise  There  was  no  serious 
objection  to  that  item,  although  it  should 
be  recalled  that  out  of  the  last  $100,000  000 
appropriated  for  that  purpc^e  the  President 
turned  $1  000000  over  to  the  Army  engineers 
for  taking  borings  en  the  St  Lawrence  River, 
a  project  thpt  could  hardly  qualify  as  an 
emergency  national-defense  measure:  how- 
ever, a  proviso  was  added  to  the  paragraph 
appropriating  $200.000  000  stating  that  not 
more  than  #4  000.000  was  "to  be  spent  by 
th"  Presideri  without  Toucher "  We  have 
successfully  fought  previous  wars,  but  never 
before  have  we  given  to  anyone  the  right  to 
spend  14  000,000  without  at  lea^t  submitting 
a  voucher  to  the  Treasury  Department 

Speaking  afccut  getting  the  truth,  is  there 
any  reason  udder  the  sun  why  we  should  not 
have  the  facte  relating  to  the  alleged  oil  and 
gasoline  shorljage  along  the  eastern  seaboard? 
It  Is  admittejd  that  there  Is  no  shortage  of 
fuel  oil  or  g*scl:ne  In  the  United  States;  It 
is  claimed  tqat  the  shortage  in  the  East  Is 
due  only  to  lack  of  tankers  Mr  Pelley, 
president  of  (he  Association  of  Railroads.  Is- 
sued a  statei^ent  setting  forth  that  there  are 
20.000  e-mpty 'tank  cars  standing  Idle  on  the 
tracks  of  oi»  American  railroads  At  the 
same  time  K^  Ickes  claims  that  he  cannot 
find  cut  hcvt  many  tank  cars  the  lailroads 
have  Idle 

It  Is  claimed  by  the  administration  that 
It  was  nece.'sliry  for  us  to  give  Great  Britain 
70  tankers  so;that  her  war  machine  would  be 
amply  supplied  with  f;as  and  oil  Recently 
it  has  been  Suggested  that  we  may  have  to 
part  with  mcjre  of  our  tankers  for  the  same 
purpose:  yet  pn  nfflcial  of  one  of  the  largest 
oil  companies  Issued  a  statement  (published 
under  a  Loddcn  date  line)  In  which  he 
points  out  tMat  ^00  tankers  will  provide  for 
Britain's  warjneeds  He  also  points  out  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Britain 
had  500  tanSjers  and  that  she  new  has  900. 
including  thtse  obtained  from  the  United 
State*  and  European  countries  overrun  by 
Hitler 

A  committiie  of  the  United  States  Senate 
is  now  trying  to  unearth  the  true  facts,  and 
as  a  result  cC  that  ccnunittec's  mvestigaticu 
I  expect  that  we  shall  soon  know  the  truth. 
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I  predict  It  will  be  proven  that  with  proper 
handling  there  would  be  no  shortage  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
had  the  truth  without  going  to  the  expense 
of  a  senatorial  Investigation'' 

Millions  of  our  citizens  Vrxuld  like  to  have 
the  fpcts.  the  truth,  about  the  need  for  the 
recently  enacted  law  extending  the  period  of 
training  for  the  selectees  now  serving  In  cur 
Army  If  the  administration  in  Washington 
had  told  the  men  in  service,  the  Ccngrtss. 
and  the  country  the  plain  truth,  there 
would  have  been  very  litt.e  opposition  tc  a 
reasonable  extension  of  the  period  cf  train- 
ing Instead  of  trying  to  make  U5  believe 
that  it  was  being  seriously  proposed  by  any- 
one that  two-thirds  of  our  Army  should  be 
discharged  at  once,  the  President  had  issued 
a  statement  something  like  this 

A  year  ago  we  thought  it  wculd  be  pos- 
sible to  draft  equ.p.  and  train  a  million  men 
in  a  years  time  and  return  them  home  as 
trained  reservists,  but  w,?  have  found  cut 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  out  such 
a  program  In  the  first  place,  it  took  longer 
to  build  the  camps  than  we  thought  it  would; 
this  IS  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  these  camps 
have  cost  us  twice  as  much  as  was  first  esti- 
mated After  we  had  the  camps  ready  we 
discovered  that  we  did  not  have,  nor  cculd 
we  get  within  a  year,  the  material  necessary 
for  your  proper  training  Due  to  this  lack  of 
material  and  equipment,  although  you  have 
spent  a  year  m  the  Army  you  have  had  little 
more  than  a  13-weck  hard^nine-up  process  or 
basic  training  The  President  could  have 
gone  on  and  said  rather  than  send  you  home 
untrained,  we  are  gcing  to  extend  your  term 
for  another  year:  but  if  we  find  that  we  can 
get  the  needed  equipment,  we  will  send  ycu 
home  in  less  than  the  additional  year 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a^rking  too  much  to 
expect  the  administratlcn  to  issue  such  a 
statement,  for  that  would  be  to  admit  a  mis- 
take in  Judgment  and.  w:th  the  exception  of 
admittifig  that  changing  the  date  for  Thanks- 
civing  was  a  mistake  I  car.nct  recall  any  such 
admission  by  President  Roosevelt  It  would 
also  be  an  admission  that  our  national-de- 
fense procurement  progri.m  has  been  badly 
bungled  from  start  tc  fin  sh  Instead  cf  be- 
ins  frank  in  admitting  the  error,  the  Presi- 
dent misled  'he  ccuntry  by  saying  that  it 
wculd  l>e  dangerous  to  discharge  two-thiids 
of  our  .\rmy  at  this  time,  and  that  those  who 
refused  to  support  hit  proposal  were  trifling 
with  the  country's  safety  This  was  just  an- 
other attempt  to  lead  us  to  believ  ^hat  every 
Member  of  Congress  whc  follows  his  orders 
and  sits  on  th^  Democratic  side  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  a  salesman,  and  that 
everyone  on  the  Republ  can  side  is  Just  a 
politician,  caring  nothini?  for  the  country's 
safetv 

Just  what  is  the  truth''  What  was  pro- 
posed by  the  minority  in  'he  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? They  proposed  that  the  service 
of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  officers 
be  extended,  but  that  those  who  had  been 
drafted  for  1  year's  training,  along  with  those 
who  had  volunteered  for  1  year,  be  discharged 
to  the  Reserve  when  their  ye^r  was  com- 
pleted Would  that  have  meant  discharging 
two-thirds  of  the  .Arm\  ?  Not- at  all.  It 
meant  that  50,000  men  would  be  discharged 
in  October  of  1941.  about  60.000  in  Novem- 
ber, and  on  up  to  the  maximum  of  123.000  in 
March  of  1942  As  fast  as  these  men  were 
sent  home,  new  recruits  v.ould  be  brought  In 
to  take  their  places 

Since  this  draft -extension  bill  was  signed 
by  the  President,  the  War  Department  has 
come  out  with  an  announcement  that  they 
are  going  to  discharge  200  OCO  men  almost  at 
once — more  than  would  have  been  discharged 
in  any  one  month  if  the  minority's  propcs.il 
nad  been  adopted  It  ha?  been  said  by  some 
New  Deal  spokesman  that  those  who  voted 
against  the  Hdminutraticn's  bill  were  voting 
against  the  judgment  of  both  the  President 
ana  the  Chief  of  St ".3,  C'eneral  Marshall  I 
have  read  and  reread  the  bearings  ou  Ibis  bill 


when  It  was  Ijefore  the  House  Military  Artairs 
Committee,  and  I  fail  to  find  that  General 
Marshall  testified  that  the  minority  s  pro- 
posal meant  discharging  two-thirds  of  our 
.Army  He  did  say— and  no  one  can  disSiTree 
With  him— that  it  wculd  net  tte  safe  to  dis- 
charge two-thirds  of  the  Army 

Because  of  a  commendable  desire  for  unity, 
there  are  'those  who  say  that  we  should  not 
dicuss  nor  argue  about  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  or  national-defense  propcsals. 
With  such  a  contention  1  disagree  Tliere 
is  a  proper  time  tor  debate  and  discussion 
cf  foreign  policy  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that' is  while  the  policy  is  being 
formulated;  however,  after  the  various  meas- 
ures introduced  in  Congress  to  car.nr  into 
effect  cur  .foreign  policy  have  been  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  President,  it  is  our  duty  to 
support  those  measures  For  example,  take 
the  lease-lend  bill  Regardless  of  what  any- 
one may  have  thought  of  its  provisions,  once 
it  has  become  law  it  should  be  supported  by 
all  of  us.  Tliat  dees  not  mean  that  the  next 
lease-lend  bill,  soon  to  be  sent  to  Conercss 
and  providing  for  another  »5.000  000  000. 
should  not  be  scrutinized  carefully 

It  haS'  already  been  suggested  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen  that  no  reference  should 
be  made  to  Russia  in  the  new  lease-lend 
bill,  that  Its  benefits  be  made  available  to 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  twc  or  three  other 
small  countries  still  able  to  resist  aggression. 
Is  that  being  frank  *ith  the  country?  Not 
at  all.  when  at  the  same  time  It  Is  pointed 
out  that  there  Is  no  reed  of  bringing  Russia 
into  the  debate  in  Congress,  inasmuch  hs  the 
President  can  order  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  lean  Russia  all  the 
money  she  may  need  withcut  further  au- 
thorization by  Congress 

If  we.  as  a  pf.rty.  are  to  take  on  the  task 
of  giving  the  people  of  Connecticut  the 
truth,  we  want  to  continue  a  fearless  type 
of  leadership  Oftentimes  we  hear  it  said 
that  it  isn't  safe  to  discuss  this  or  that  fcr 
fear  someone's  toes  will  be  stepped  upon  If 
it's  the  truth,  the  people  should  have  it 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  the  Kearny.  N  J., 
situation  should  not  be  discussed  for  tear 
some  friend  of  organized  labor  might  mis- 
understand Members  of  organized  labor  in 
the  United  States,  whether  they  be  members 
cf  the  C  I  O.,  the  A  F  cf  L..  or  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  are.  first  of  all.  loyal  Americans. 
The  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  doe!^  not 
approve  of  the  President's  Illegal  action  In 
taking  over  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Deck  Co  at  Kearny.  N  J. 

Last  June  the  shipbuilders  operating  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  C  I.  O..  in  which  the\  in- 
creased wages  to  the  extent  of  $223.000  000. 
It  was  also  agreed  between  the  shipbuilders 
anu  the  C.  I,  O.  that  there  would  be  no 
strikes  or  lock-outs  during  the  next  2  years, 
and  that  any  disputes  that  might  arise  would 
be  referred  to  a  mediation  board.  A  di.'-pute 
did  arise  between  the  C  I.  O  and  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co  Thirteen  dif- 
ferent points  were  in  disagreement.  The 
company  and  Its  employees  readily  reached 
an  agreement  on  12  of  the  13  points  The 
thirteenth  point,  to  which  the  company  could 
not  agree,  required  the  company  to  discharge 
anv  employee  who  for  any  reason  refused  to 
pay  his  diies  to  the  C  I.  O  As  a  practical 
matter,  that  meant  that  any  loyal  American 
trying  to  bring  up  his  family  decently  would 
lose  his  Job  if  he  refused  to  pay  his  dues  to  a 
C  I.  O.  local,  even  though  he  knew  that  that 
particular  local  was  communistically  con- 
trcl!ed. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Illegal  action  ol  the 
President.  Congress  recently  refused  to  pass 
a  bill  which  would  have  given  the  President 
power  to  take  the  action  that  he  has  taken 
at  Kearny.  N  J  The  only  possible  provision 
of  law  under  which  the  President  ..ay  have 
acted  is  a  provision  In  the  Burke-Wadsworth 
bin.  which  provides  that  the  President  may 


take  ever  a  given  factory  If  a  particular  c«>ni- 
pany  refuses  to  accept  a  Governnpent  com  met 
at  a  reasonable  price  Certainly  ithere  w  as  no 
question  of  industry's  refusing*  to  accept  « 
contract  in  Kearny.  N  J  Th*  issue  there 
reduces  itself  to  this  one  questifm:  IXx-s  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Staffs  mean  any- 
thing today''  Is  tlie  Gcvernnit'nt  to  take  over 
industry  and  make  this  a  Fascist  state,  or 
are  we  to  continue  the  free-enttirprlse  system 
under  which  we  have  prosp^^red  tor  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years? 

There  are  many  other  matters  alxiut  which 
our  people  should  have  the  trtuh  1  v  ish 
there  was  time  to  discuss  the  iimuibu'^  river 
and  harbor  bill  soon  to  be  cjonsldeicd  by 
Congress  That  bill  rates  deep  and  scriou-" 
study.  Involving  as  It  diMS  thfl  spending  of 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  on  projects,  mi^t 
of  which  have  no  possible  connect  km  with 
national  defense  The  expenditures  avitiior- 
ized  in  the  bill  are  only  a  =tarHer  for  mmiy 
of  the  projects  For  example,  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway  item  authorizes  $'265,000,000. 
while  it  Is  estimated  that  bef<)re  It  can  be 
completed  It  will  cost  more  tjian  a  billion 
dollars  I  urge  you  to  study  the  St  Lawrence 
waterway  project,  because  I  consider  it  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  prosperity  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  England  ever  considered  by  Con- 
gress This  omnibus  pork-balrrel  bill  also 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  bt  Lawrence 
project,  most  of  which  Is  In  Canada,  sevei^l 
comparatively  small  projects — the  Florida 
ship  canal,  the  Tombigbee  Rivtr  project,  or, 
as  one  Member  of  Congress  expressed  It  re- 
cently. Just  about  every  river  and  harbor 
project  ever  thought  of  except  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project 

The  Republican  Party  has  a.  Job  to  do  If 
democracy  is  to  survive  here  in  the  United 
States  While  giving  lip  servlde  to  economy 
in  nondefense  sjx-ndlng.  this  Congress  has 
appropriated  millions  more  for  the  various 
departments  of  government  Hot  connected 
with  national  defense  than  wal  appropriated 
last  year  Every  one  of  these  appiopriation 
bills  has  boon  signed  by  the  Preildent  without 
a  word  of  protest  or  warning  Your  speakiTs' 
bureau  has  its  work  cut  out  for  it,  but  I  know 
that  with  your  demonstrated  enthusiasm  you 
will  successfully  compete  with  the  gigantic 
propaganda  agencies  now  operating  m  Wash- 
ington. • 


American  Molasses  Co. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RENTARKS 

HON.  H.\LE  BOGGS 

iiF    LOt'I.'^MNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I  AI  I'.  L  i 


Thursday.  September  25.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  CHARLES   W     T 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  follo\^,'ing  letter: 

American  Molasses  Co  . 
New  York.  Auciust  25.  1941. 
Hon    Hale  Bogcs.  1 

Represeri{ative  from   Lou^iana. 
House  Office  Building. 

Wasfiir.^:cn.  D   C 
My    Dear    Cc.ngressman    Bt>CGS      In    ycur 
speech  in  the  House  of   Representatives  oa 
,  July  17.  1941.  ycu  made  the  flcllowing  state- 
ment:  "The  American  Mclasies  Co    h.is  in- 
terest in  at  least  two  Culian  sugar  mills 

This  statement  Is  Incorreci  The  fsci  is 
that  the  American  Mclr.&»t4  C^  ^  ^"•-■• 
at  this  time,  nor  has  it  had  at  any  tmu-  ix-j 
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liiK  rest   ciirfC'Jy    cr   Uidiri,c"l>    iii    a:.y    Cuban 

I  Wi.uiu  .ippreciale  ii  iJ  y-  u  w.  u:d  niake  a 
CI  rri  ctlon  of  your  stat^unnt   l^  r  'i.e  ieco:d. 
£.r.ct  rt  ly  y  urs, 

Cha.-.    \Vm.  Ta'j.-»j.ig 


Noaiinating  State  of  Washington 

EXIENsIOM   OF   REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTKOFF 

IN   THE  HOI  St  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiuisday,  Septo/ibcr  25.  1941 


ARTICI  E  BY  niCMARD  L    NEUBERGER 


Mr.  SAU'lHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
i-i'.ve  to  fx:e:ici  my  rfn-.aik:.  m  the  Rec- 
or3  I  iPiC.udf  thf  toHowmp  article  by 
Rcr.arri  L  N-'Vib^rptT  from  The  Prreres- 
sive  rf  S  p!'  w.tvv  20.  1941: 
IFrcni  t:.f  Prcgressivt     f  i;i.-;:r.f K.Lt:  20,  19411 

Bv    R:..-hard    L    Stuot'Tdvr  i 

^P'  K\.NE  W'sH  Pe  rle  often  speculate  on 
which  State  hn-  the  mcst  prcgrcssive  dele- 
gation in  Congress  All  sorts  of  nominations 
hiive  been  put  fcr-wnrd  N^'v  I  am  going  to 
propose  mine  First,  1ft  r.u-  pcmt  cut.  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  refer  to  one  or  two  ir.di- 
vidtiaLs  who  are  progressives  cr  libprnls  but 
to  the  general  tenor  ar.d  vic.vp'ir.t  of  the 
entire  delegation. 

For  example.  Wisconsin  has  Er  b  L.^  Fol- 
LETTF  Or-  --c:!  !;as  Cit.ARl  cs  McN'.RV.  Nr  bra.=!:a 
has  Of  r'-f  \V  N'orris,  N'.w  Y  :k  ha  ^  Robert 
V    V.'VGMR    .i:,<-.l  M;;.^.-achu.-f * t.s  ha=  L.^WREr.CE 


••fRY  a:.;!  .Ar.TiifR  Hf.m.ey,  b'.r 


If  n 


are  merely  a  few  aincnE:  mar:y  \:\  the-.r  rt■^rcc- 
ti%'e  riele!Tat:o;^s  F"r  a:!-ar(m:-.d  '.ib<.  ra'..-m 
give  n-.e  *h'^  rit '.t^L'at im  wh:rh  rrpr'r=  r.*?  The 
State  of  WashniRtoii 

Perhaps  other  readers  of  the  Progressive 
have  a  different  idea  If  -"  L."  -  hear  it  by  all 
means  If  you  ihii.k  ^.me  c  iher  congres- 
sional delegation  should  get  the  prize  for 
general  service  on  the  prrere'^.sive  battle  line, 
^nd  in  your  noniir.it;,  -.;.-  In  tiv  meanwhile 
I'll  go  through  th.i'  Wa.-hmytun  personnel. 
Senate  a.s  well  a-  K  u-e,  and  tell  why  I  pick 
that  State 

rONSISTENTIY     I  IPFT^  M.     .\ND     P.:oC.RES..- 1\  E 

On    domestic    is.^iie-    the    nitnibers   cf    the 

v/a-shiTict'^n  1  "'Ckiaticn  are  ccnsisten'.lv  lib- 
eral a:  d  :-:■'  erv  s.-jve  Th'  \  disacirte  C'-  i>:ci-  r- 
ably  =•■  f,;r  as  forei/n  p^  ',  ;ev  is  concerned. 
Of  the  eu'ht  men  in  the  (.,<.  le,-atlon.  five  cp-t 
jjose''  extending  the  stiv.ce  t  .-^iniy  selectees 
and  three  supprr'ed  i"  H-,  :•,;..;  .  i-sre  every 
member  of  the  delteritiot.  ha-  t.iker.  a  ccn- 
sis'ently  forward-lct  king  actitudf  en  mcst  cf 
th:-  major  questions  cf  the  day 

Here  are  the  Wr  hinE;t;  n  r' pn -entative?  m 
the  National  Capital,  listed  by  the  length  cf 
th-'ir  service 

Homer  T  Bo.ne  senior  Sc;...:  r  He  has 
teen  a  Itader  m  ih.e  puii'ie-c  .vnt  ■ -h,;)  niove- 
mcnt  since  I90a,  and  >  ^  n.e  <  i  •.ic  men  re- 
spc-nsible  for  the  fac.  ti.a:  h:^  h  ine  cry  f 
Taccnvi  has  th.e  ic.vt.-t  liglr  rates  in  the 
"r.ited  S'ati^  Once  h  w.,.~  r-.y.-teriouslv 
c;^  fe  .'eci  f.  r  C  Teres-  wiH'ii  or.  electiun  d.iv, 
■h  ir-c,d  s' re''-  r;ir  -v-;<tn  bt(-ke  dcvn,  ai-ci  -.ho 
people  m  -.he  w  rkm.tt-cia-s  districts  \''.'ie  un.- 
able  to  lie-  T  the  p  li.-  A  militf.nt  ar:d 
d.  r..nmc  -;  fu.-ver,  h/  h,i-  sp.  ken  innumerable 
tiir.es  Ki  behalf  l"  ptiblic-power  propce.d^. 
He  is  a  close  Stimte  a-.-  ciate  ef  Georcf  W 
NoKRLs.  Now  Bonk  is  lead.ng  a  determuitd 
crusade  for  an  agency  in  the  Columbia  River 


Ba,-ii.  -iinilar  t<    tljt  T 
extendin,^  th"  serv  ee 

M'    .V     C      W.^ILGF.E.N 

a  ttisines^man  v.  h 


V    A     Hl  voted  against 
.1  draitees 

junior   Senator;    He   is 
s.es  all  sides  cf  politi- 


cal and  economic  (.juestior.s  A  jeweler  in 
the  t./.i-n.  o:  E\eref.  V\'AL;Gr.jN  served  in  the 
Hun-'-  ir  ir.  l'j;;:.j  ui.tn  l!;f4L  Last  year  be  was 
elected  t..'  the  btn.ite  ty  an  overwhclra:i;g 
vote  He  1.^  known  throughout  America  as 
a  ci.i.  eivatuiiust.  and  pushed  legislation 
thn  u_h  Congress  setting  aside  the  great 
•'ram  :.  re^t"  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula  as 
a  national  pa;  k  Wai.lgren  has  supported 
practically  all  N,  a  Ij^ nl  proposals  and  has 
high  stennin^  .;•  .h.  White  House.  President 
Roose^olt  pei^nally  favored  him  to  succeed 
Lewis  S  :. ->.  t ..  nbach,  now  a  Federal  judge, 
in  the  s  n.Or  \Vm.icre>j  voted  to  extend 
the  SCI '.  .^1     ,:  cir  .Itt  es 

SMITH    SPF-\K~    fi.R    tl..N-li    N     GROtJPS 

MARTIN  F  Smith  Third  Consressional  Dis- 
trict In  th.e  HiiU.-e  i)f  Repre.'^emiatives  the 
largest  lumbering  area  m  the  United  States 
is  rppf-ented  by  M.artin  P  Smith,  who 
ei;j'  y<  'l.e  support  of  both  A  F  of  L.  and 
C.  1  O.  lumber  worker.-  The  huge  Bonne- 
ville D.im  project  is  in  Smith's  district,  and 
h.e  h,  -  led  many  attempts  to  extend  the 
sc<  pe  ,f  Bonneville's  service.  He  also  Is  a 
spokesman  for  many  old-age  pension  groups 
and  -ervfd  m  the  Werld  War.  He  has  been 
p;'.r';ciilar;;.  effecMve  in  supporting  such 
worth-whiie  New  Deal  agencies  as  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  the  C  C  C.  He 
is  an  attorney  of  note.  Smith  voted  against 
extending  the  •^erv^e  of  .Armv  men 

tTIM     riI\MriQXS    THE    F.ARMFR 

Knl-te  Hill.  Fuurtt  Ccngres&ional  District; 
Tile  administraticn's  bill  for  a  Columbia 
River  power  bureau  m  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  been  introduced  by  Knute  Hill, 
Oh'  of  the  most  progressive  Members  cf  Ccn- 
-iL-.-  H'  lists  himself  lii  the  Congressional 
D.rect>  :y  as  a  Prrgressive  Demccrat  Hill 
was  formerly  an  off.ce'  in  his  State  G'ange 
and  has  led  many  fights  for  "tter  t  atment 
for  the  farmer  The  colcssal  Grand  Cculce 
Dim.  greatest  power  project  in  the  world,  is 
m  his  district.  Hnx  haJ  taught  .school  and 
practiced  law  He  -ut  P- f'-s  President  Kocse- 
velfs  domestic  program,  jbut  is  a  determined 
cr.tic  of  his  foreign  pcllcy  and  spcke  fre- 
quently agair  =  t  ex'ending  the  service  of 
draftee- 

John  M  Cofeee.  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict: Like  all  the  ether  members  of  the 
Washington  delegation.  John  Cofefe  Is  a 
Demociat  For  the  past  2  years  he  has  raised 
his  voice  constantly  in  the  House  against  the 
abortive  policy  cf  sending  cil  and  scrap  Iron 
to  Japan,  to  be  u=ed  to  bomb  and  mutilate 
the  people  of  China.  At  last  the  Edminls- 
tration  has  adcpted  his  views.  Coffee  is  a 
specialist  on  labor  eglElation  and  repr'^sents 
the  city  of  Tacoma.  which  has  given  him  the 
b:.":  t-*  niijcrities  it  ever  gave  any  Congress- 
ni.in  He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  President 
Rqc  sevelt.  who  addresses  him  as  "Dear  John." 
Coffee  is  chairman  rl  the  Pacific  Coast  Ccn- 
feience  of  Liberal  Democrats  in  Congress  He 
opposed  »x'e:  fi;n_;  th.'  service  of  selectees. 

LF.\\Y    S-i-.F.--    DAY    FOR    COULEE    DAM 

C'eiAi'.Lf  ,  H  LiA\v,  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
tri*  •  P.ie.iaily  all  liberal  citi/f-ns  m  lae 
P.....V.  N\::hv,fcst  are  hoping  that  Coi~.gress- 
n.an  1  f..a'.  y  -ocn  will  be  a  Federal  Judge  He 
s.  r.cd  w;th  distinction  on  the  Washington 
feupericr  beiiLh  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
able  Meinb  IS  uf  Ccntiress  ever  to  come  from 
h-  S  .ite  O:  'he  -trategic  Appropruiticns 
Conini.ttee  he  hd>  Kept  fund.?  in  motion  for 
Gtar.d  CcuL-e  Twice  when  it  seemed  that 
the  money  t>  r  Coulee  m.ight  be  stopped  Rrp- 
f-rpfd  'nto  the  breach  and 
N  .V  with  Coulee  power 
tim  p. ants,  he  is  hailed  as 
;;  iiciic  He  has  a  ccns.sl- 
et  tly  hfccial  record  cu  all  queti&iis  touching 
lab,::r.  power,  and  agneul'ure.  A  supporter  of 
the  admiiiiatratiCr.  s  icreigii  policy,  he  voi*d 
to  keep  the  draitees  in  service. 


re.  .-(.  .I'H'IV  e   Lf  f  \  Y   : 

turned    the    ■  icu 
lit-t'Ud   tor   aluniii 
lai-;--g;it(  d  and  p; 


WiUiREN  C  ::'  .vusoN,  First  Congressional 
District;  Hit  b"^'''test  city  in  the  Northwest 
Is  represented  by  youthful,  gcod-icoking 
Warr£n  Matnuson.  He  once  belonged  lo  the 
teamsters'^nion  himself  and  is  toied  as  a 
champion  (if  labor.  He  also  is  chairman  ct 
the  Alaska- Puget  Sound  Highway  Com.nuitee 
and  16  pla  ing  a  leading  part  In  obtaining 
uuthonzatiin  of  that  vital  prcjett,  an  under- 
taking essontial  to  war  and  peace  alike 
Magnuson  is  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navd!  Reserve  and  recently  served  a  tcui  ol 
active  duty  He  ifs  a  brilliant  orator  and  ttme 
day  probabjy  will  be  Governor  ol  Washiiigt(  n. 
Democrats  filready  are  grooming  him  fv-i  that 
post  in  1944  He  voted  against  extending  the 
service  of  Aaftees 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Second  Ccngres.sicnal 
District:  '["yro  of  the  highly  progressive 
Washington  delegation  is  28-year-(  Id  Henry 
M  Jackscii,  who  was  elected  last  vear  to  fiU 
the  House  -eat  vacated  when  Mon  Waligrin 
Jumped  to  the  Senate.  Jackscn  Has  yet  to 
prove  himsell.  but  has  voted  with  the  pio- 
gressivcs  on  virtuiilly  all  domestic  questions. 
He  has  mai  e  a  good  Impression  in  his  district 
by  holding  hearings  In  numerous  counties  on 
issues  ol  1, npuitance  to  those  particular  lo- 
calities. H  e  is  a  lawyer  and  attended  Stan- 
ford Univeisity  He  voted  for  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  serrce  ol  Army  men. 

That's  niy  nominaticn  for  a  liberal  con- 
gressional delegation     What's  youis?  , 
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n.  FRANCIS  CA^E 

OF   SOLTH    DAKOTA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Septeviber  25.  1941 


QUOTATIONS    FROM    THEODORE    ROOSE'- 
VELT'S  CYCLOPEDIA 


Mr.  CKSE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  'eave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  offer  the  follcw- 
ing  quotations  taken  from  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Cyclopedia,  a  colleclicn  of  ap- 
proximately 5,000  quotations  frcm  Roose- 
velt's   speeches    and    wiitings    recently 


publishec 


Asscciati  n: 


Americap 
purpose, 
matter  of 
cent  (19W 


ism  is  a  question  of  principle,  cf 
if  idealism,  of  character;  not  a 
birthplace  or  creed  or  line  of  des- 


Discrlm. 
faith  mea; 
men  of  otter 
entering 
abandonn^ 
science  a 
ditlons  ol 
many  Ian 
to  true  re 
zation   ( 


rd 


There  i 
ourselves 
much 
nouncing 
we  shall 
pie  is  to 
only  right 
possible 
cumstanc^s 


by    the    Ropsevelt    Memorial 


AMERICANISM 


RELIGIOUS   TOLERANCI 


15  08 


lation   against    the  holder   of  one 
s  retaliatory  discrimination  against 
faiths     The  inevitable  result  of 
en  such  a  practice  would  be  an 
nt  of  our  real   freedom   cf  con- 
a  reversion  to  the  dreadful  con- 
religious   dissension   which    In   so 
s  ha>e  proved  fatal  to  true  liberty, 
icion.  and  to  all  advance  in  civili- 
) 


FOLLY    TO    HIT    SOFT 


no  use  In  saying  that  we  will  fit 

o  defend  ourselves  a  little,  but  net 

a  position  is  equivalent  U:)  an- 

:hat.  if  necessary,  \  .^  shall  hit.  but 

ly  hit  soft,    The  only  right  prirci- 

are  thoroughly  or  net  at  all.    The 

principle  is  to  avoid  hitting  if  it  is 

do  so,  but  ncTcr  under  any  cir- 

to  hit  soft.    To  go  to  war  a  little, 


St  ch 


oi 

piep 


t<> 


ArrKNI'lX    ru  YHK  l•l)^ul:l•:^^luXAL  KKCOIID 


Ai;]9i 


but  not  much,  is  the  one  absolutely  ccricim 
way  to  Insure  disaster  To  prepare  a  little, 
but  not  much,  stands  on  a  par  with  a  city 
developing  a  fire  department  which,  alter  a 
fire  occurs,  can  put  it  cut  a  little,  but  net 
much   (1916) 

■•SPE.*K    SOFTLY    AND    CARRY    A    BIG    STICK 

Boasting  and  blustering  are. as  objection- 
able among  nations  as  among  individuals, 
and  the  pulJUc  men  cf  a  great  ration  ewe  it  to 
their  sense  of  national  self-respect  to  speak 
courteously  of  foreign  powers,  just  as  a  brave 
and  self-respecting  man  treats  all  arcund  him 
courteously  But  though  to  brast  is  bad,  and 
causelessly  to  Insult  another  worse,  yet  worse 
than  all  is  It  to  be  guilty  of  boaitipg.  even 
without  insult,  and  when  called  to  the  pr^<:l 
to  be  unsble  to  make  such  boasting  good. 
There  Is  a  homely  old  adage  which  rui  s: 
Speak  softly  and  carrv-  a  big  stick,  ydu  will 
go  far  "  If  the  American  Nation  will  speak 
softly,  and  yet  build  and  keep  at  e  pitch  of 
the  highest  training  a  thoroughly  efficient 
Navy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  go  far  (1903). 

THE    LABOR    PROBLEM 

The  labor  problem  is  a  human  and  a 
moral,  as  well  as  an  economic,  problem; 
•  •  •  a  fall  in  wages,  an  increase  in 
hours,  a  deterioration  of  labor  conditions 
mean  wholesale  moral,  as  well  as  economic, 
degeneration,  and  the  needless  sacrifice  of 
human  lives, and  human  happiness;  while  a 
rise  cf  wages,  a  lessening  of  hcurs,  a  better- 
ing of  conditions  mean  an  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  uplift  of  mllliorsof  American  men 
and  women  1 1913) 

THE    STRIKE    SHUATION 

The  strlkp  situation  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time  is  a  scandal  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  discreditable  alike  to  employer 
and  employee  Any  employer  who  fails  to 
recognize  that  human  rights  come  first  and 
that  the  friendly  relationship  between  him- 
self and  those  working  for  him  should  be  one 
of  partnership  and  comradeship  in  mutual 
help  no  less  than  self-help  is  recreant  to  his 
duty  as  an  American  citl?en.  and  it  Is  to  his 
interest,  having  in  view  the  enormous  de- 
struction of  life  in  the  piesent  war.  to  con- 
serve and  to  train  to  higher  efficiency  alike 
for  his  benefit  and  for  its.  the  labor,  supply. 
In  return,  any  employee  who  acts  along  the 
lines  publicly  advocated  by  the  men  who  pro- 
fess to  speak  for  the  I.  W.  W  Is  not  merely 
an  open  enemy  of  business  but  of  this  entire 
country  and  is  out  of  place  in  our  Govern- 
ment  (1915) 


Regulation  ot  Con.sunter  Credit 

EXTFNFION   OF   RL^'.AHK5 
riF 

HON.  FRANK  E   HOOK 

.  ;    '■■.:    :  i      '  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESii2<TATIVES 


Thursday  September  25,  1941 

RESOLUTION      TO      MAHRINER      ECCLES, 
CHAIRMAN    FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  HOOK  Ml  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  follcwing  resolution  to  peti- 
tion the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
give  labor  a  voice  in  its  regulation  of 
consumer  credit : 

To   the   Honorable   Marriner    Eccles,  chair- 
man 

Whereas  on  July  9.  1941.  and  again  on 
September  16  there  tppcared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  detailed  statements  of  fact 
concerning  the  social  and  economic  unsound- 


ness and  the  ou  richt  cppressiver.ess  of  ccn- 
c'ltions  In  the  licensed  lean-shark  racket;  and 
Whereas  in  the  interim  between  the  two 
statements  an  Execuilve  order  was  marie 
dLecung  the  said  Federal  Res«rve  Bc^rd  to 
act  m  the  public  interest;  and 

Whereas,  acting  under  said  order,  the  said 
Boarc"  ha*  disregarded  the  interests  of  labor; 
and 

Whereas  its  actions  have  .otally  disregarded 
the  bad  practices  which  force  and  encourage 
many  millions  of  the  Nations  laborers  into 
debt  entanglements,  from  which  ihey  are 
unable  to  extricate  th.^mselves;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  fabiic  to  be  whole 
must  protect,  in  the  public  interest,  th^'se 
millions  of  laborers  from  vulturous  profiteers; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sworn  opinion  of  the 
Price  Administrator  that  This  is  the  time 
for  people  to  get  cut  of  debt,  to  restrain 
credit,  and  save  by  buying  defense  bonds; 
hence  cieate  a  backlog  of  demand  to  be  re- 
leased at  a  happier  time'  ;  aid 

Whereas  the  total  amount  cf  Indebtedness 
in  small  loans  is  approximately  »2. 000.000, 000; 
and 

Whereas  approximately  $1,000,000,000  ol  this 
*2. 000. 000 .000  octupus  Is  in  the  hands  of 
licensed  lean  sharks  that  have  m  th:  ir 
clutches  8000.000  laborers  and  defense  work- 
ers; and 

Whereas  these  licensed  business  concerns  do 
and  a.e  permitted  to  charge  rates  of  discount 
on  maijinal  tjalances  which  their  oppress. ve 
practices  force  on  the  workers — rates  of  dis- 
count the  lowest  of  which  is  31  percent  and 
the  highest  of  which  is  72  percent,  with  a 
norm  of  55  percent  annual  discount  oi  ihe 
billion  which  they  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
R' serve  Board  to  loan  cut:  and 

Whereas  the  loan  sharks  to  ,ustify  such 
outragee-^us  profiteering  deceitfully  cover  up 
In  supervision  and  management  charges 
enormous  income  that  is  exempted  from 
taxes:  and 

Whereas  the  apathy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  countenancing  such  mulcting  and 
milking  of  such  a  large  segment  of  the  Na- 
tions  workers  of  a  million  dollars  a  day;  at 
a  time  when  the  administration  urges  and 
there  is  a  need  for  private  economy,  and  a 
patriotic  duty  to  conserve  all  wealth,  and 
lastly  an  cfBcial  duty  that  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
act  in  the  premises;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  'has 
barred  all  of  labor's  representatives  from  the 
Boaids  discussions  and  consideration  of  its 
rules  and  regulations  which  vitally  affect 
millions  of  the  Nation's  laborers:  and 

Whereas  these  7  000000  workers  are  in- 
articulate voices  in  the  wilderness  of  debt 
enslavement :  Therefore  be  it 

Bes-o/tcd.  Tbat  in  the  interest  of  Justice 
and  in  consonance  with  democratic  principles 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  permit  a 
representative  of  these  borrowers  to  sit  at  the 
council  table  with  the  Board  in  all  of  Its 
deliberations  and  discussions  relating  to  rules 
or  regulations  atTe'-i'-i'  ir|V-„,- 


Mr.  Willkie  in  New  Hampshire 


EXTENSION  ()F  Ht-\:.^i';KS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF     VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  September  24.  1941 


appears  to  be  crystalliZins  in  N<w  Eng- 
land much  m.ore  rapidly  thap  in  he  rc^t 
of  the  Nation,  though  the  trtnd  is  prew- 
ine;  more  distinct  eveiywhete.  In  that 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  point  out 
the  note  sounded  by  the  titular  head  r^f 
the  Republican  Party.  Mr.  V^'endell  L. 
Willkie.  in  a  recent  addrt?ss  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  he  praiFod  the  stand 
taken  by  Sonatoi  Styles  Bridges  and  our 
colleague.  Rt>presentative  Foster  Stearns. 
of  that  State.  Mr.  Willkie^  words  will 
bear  reiterating  in  the  form  m  which 
they  appeared  in  the  news  column?  of  the 
Manchester  'N.  H>  Union-Leader  on 
September  1.  1941 : 

Wendell  L  Wlllkie.  Republican  standard 
bearer  struck  out  today  at  tht  isolationists 
and  lauded  Senator  Stylos  Bridges.  Con- 
gressman Foster  Stearns  and  Gov  Robert 
O  BlcMDd  "for  asserting  leadership  of  the  type 
the  Republican  Party  should   Ibllow    ' 

•I  could  not  come  to  New  Hampshire.  ' 
WlUkie  said,  "without  expressing  my  pri<ise 
of  and  support  for  the  pe>sltloli  and  leader- 
ship on  international  questions  taken  by  your 
able  Senatoi  Stti  es  Bridges 

•'FosTTR  Stearns,  another  Repvibllcan  and 
Congressman  from  this  district,  has  rendered 
equal  service  in  support  of  this  same  posi- 
tion which  IS  the  growing  seiniment  of  Re- 
publicans all  over  the  United  States. 

"The  impression  that  the  Republican  r.iity 
represents  isolationism."  Mr  Willkie  con- 
tinued, "has  arisen  because  eil  the  votes  of 
the  majority  of  Republicans  In  Congress  If 
one  examines  the  positions  Of  Republican 
Governors  and  the  views  of  the  rank  and  lile, 
a  different  conclusion  will  arisp." 


NEWS   ITEM    FROM    MANCHESTER    (N.    H  ) 

Mr.   PLUMLEY       M:     Spvake  i  ,    p..b:.c 
opinion   on    tiitt    i:;:"rnational   situation 


Farm  Prices 


FF^!.-^HKS 


HON   JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

e)F   M  ;---;ss:i  r; 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF    KEPMLSENl  ATTVLS 


Thursday.  Septernbt :  25.  rj41 

I 

Mr.  H.^NKIN  of  Mi>sis:sipp!  Mr. 
Speaker,  oiic  of  tlie  mo^t  lientteii  ii.-  piu- 
posals  ever  made,  so  far  a^  tht  lantifis 
of  the  Nation  are  concerned,  n-^  thn'  of 
giving  to  a  Government  bureau  ui  G  \- 
ernment  agency  the  right  to  fix  a  ceiling 
over  farm  prices.  If  tha'  b  (\c]^*  it  will 
likely  mean  ruination  cl  il.»  ;>  (  p'.e  m 
the  cotton-growing  States  at.d  i;  will 
also  likely  mean  ruinat,ion  of  th-  whoat 
growers  and  the  corn  growers  at.o  (  ihor 
farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  cotnriy. 

If  farm  prices  were  raised  to  a  i*  al 
parity  with  prices  of  other  commoditi.  s. 
cotton  would  be  selling  today  at  32  corns 
a  pound,  wheat  at  $2  19  a  bii.shel  and 
corn  at  SI  32  a  bushel.  Tltts  t  .'•tiir...'- 
was  borne  out  by  farm  leador.*-  in  a  meet- 
ing recently  held  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 

I  hope  every  Membei  of  this  House 
whose  constituents  till  the  so>l  will  let  th^i 
country  and  the  Congress  know  that  we 
are  going  to  oppose  any  such  effort  to 
hold  down  the  price  of  the  crops  t he- 
farmers  have  to  sell,  and  at  tho  -atr.e 
time  raise  the  prices  of  evcryti.mg  the 
farmer  has  to  buy. 

Let  farm  prices  continue  to  rise  until 
agriculture  is  placed  on  a  rt  ai  parity  with 
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Industry— 32-rent  cotton,  $2,19  wheat. 
$1.32  com,  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 
Then  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  can 
enjoy  their  ju5t  measure  of  real  pros- 
perity. 


Air  Power  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ( 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF    WA.SHINCiTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  September  25.  1941 

ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HEKALD 


Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  an  article  appearing 
in  this  morning'.'^  Time.s-Herald,  I  wish 
to  say  that  thi.s  article  shows  conclusively 
the  necessity,  the  feasibility,  and  the 
desirability  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
air  department  in  our  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  present  war 
shows  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  as  evi- 
dent in  En(?land,  in  Ru.ssia,  and  in  Ger- 
many. With  an  adequate  air  force  our 
CQUntry  would  be  impregnable  and  safe 
from  any  attempted  invasion  by  any  dic- 
tator or  group  of  dictators.  Let  us  spend 
a  reasonable  amount  of  our  defense  ap- 
propriations for  such  a  sane  and  logical 
defense  prcgram. 

The  article  i.s  a.-  follows: 

|F;om  tho  W.i?luniJ'a;n  Tunes-Herald  cf 
September  25,  19411 

In  THE  News 
Aiv  powia  CAN  KCKP  vs  srciT«i:  ntoM  i^tvaston 

On  March  27  1933,  yi  vir  CvUiiTiiiSst  write 
In  ft  Rlgiit'd  editorinl 

"Thf  wav  tn  rtfft^nd  thf  UnUrd  Stato*  vt 
America  troni  ati.ick  ii\  ar.y  form  by  any 
h(x<tile    p^nver    IS    With    nirplancs 

•Tho  w«y  to  haU  and  h.imper  an  i!-.\-ncUr.g 
nrmy  is  with  airplanes 

"The  way  to  destroy  an  attacklnsr  fleet  Is 
with  a:rpla:!e«: 

"The  way  to  defend  our  coasts  and  our  in- 
terior cities,  ivx^.  from  iho  mot-t  destructive 
hiistUe  armament  of  all — a  force  cf  bombu.g 
alrplai-.ps~-is  bv  a  force  of  deirr.?ive  air- 
plane? larger  n:-.d  bettor  and  more  effective 
than  that  of  the  invader*! 

"The  next  war  viill  be  frucrht  In  the  air 
and  won  In  the  air 

■"Of  course,  auxiliary  defense  forces  will  be 
necessi\ry 

"It  ts  not  contended  here  that  airplanes 
alone  could  ct>mpletely  defend  this  widely  ex- 
tended and  varied  c<.untry  and  a  ai>t  hue  to 
the  be.'^t  and   fulU-st  advant;.ge. 

■"But  airpUmes  will  be,  and  mutt  be,  the 
main  arm  of  defen.'=o,  and  the  immediate  arm 
of  defense,  and  the  determining  arm.  cf  de- 
fense 

"They  are  the  modem  arm  cf  defense  an.d 
of  desTructive  rffense 

"They  are  the  quickest  to  bu'.id,  and  the 
cheapest  to  provide,  and  the  easiest  to  oper- 
ate ■■ 

Of  cour.^e.  your  columnist  does  not  possess 
the  knowledge  of  a  military  expert 

All  he  has  is  a  little  commc.n  sense,  and 
not  overmuch  of  that — reminding  one  of  the 


Irate    hu'^band    who    said    tc   his    swee*    and 
gentle  Fpou.'^e: 

••All  I  want  of  you  is  silence,  and  niighty 
little  rf  thnt  " 

And  mighty  little  of  't  i"=  what  he  get. 
However,  this  1?  a  digre'si'^n 
Let  u?  return  to  '.ur  muttons 
It  1--  agreed  that  ycur  crlumnist   Is  net   a 
m.ilifary  expert 

But  Lt  Col  Thomas  R  Phillips  is  a  most 
dist'.r.euished  expert 

He  is  a  member  "f  th^^  Genera!  S*afT  of  the 
Uni-pd  State.-;  Arm.y — a  m.iii'p.ry  ex7^ert  In  the 
service  cf  the  .\rmy. 

Mei.tir-n  ha.=  already  bc-.-n  rr\ar\f  In  this 
column  of  an  article  by  C'"  l.^n- 1  Phr.:ip~  pub- 
li.<^li>^d  in  the  current  l.=«u--'  f^f  Arm.y  Ordnance, 
a  n.ilitary  Journal 

Further  details  arc  herP7.;*h  printed. 
In  his  contribution  to  this  Journal.  Colonel 
Phillips  presents  his  views  to  hi=  professional 
a.s.-ociates  under  the  title  of  '  .^*.r  Power  and 
Co.;-":    Defense." 

The  conclusion  of  Col.nel  Phillips  is  that 
the  time  hai  passed  when  the  United  States 
coiild  be  invaded  by  ar.y  enemy  from  across 
the  seas. 

The  treatise  is  a  convincing  argximent  for 
an  adequate  national  defense,  based  mainly 
up>  n  an  cverwhelmii^g  air  force. 

Of  ci  ur.-e.  Colonel  Phillips  Is  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  general  staff,  with 
a  mind  accessible  to  mcdern  ideas. 

I:  i3  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  an- 
cunt  order  cf  military  bureaucrats  and  back 
numbers  will  accept  C  i.ne.  Phillips  con- 
clu.-'H.n- 

Y- t  thoAe  coi.c!u.-ion.-  wtre  foreshadowed 
by  Oen  Wiliiam  L  Mitclieil  20  years  ago, 
and  lui-.  e  been  am-piy  cnh.'-med  by  the  varied 
experitnces  <jf  the  present  war. 

The  attitude  of  the  antediluvians,  how- 
ever. l.^  shown  in  thf  cppiSitiun  voiced  by 
our  S'mntjlent  Secretary  of  War  to  the  pro- 
pi  s,,l  rf  C"nngre,-s  to  vote  a  medal  to  General 
Mitchell  as  posthumous  recognition  of  his 
farMKhiednesi  in  realiZiiik!  nijd  predicting 
thii  tllectjveness  uf  the  ai;pUuie  m  tiie  de- 
t.t:  Victn  n  of  nuvnl  vessel.--  and  in  the  defeiise 
of    the    Nation 

Reci  cnruoii  ol  Geiui.il  M.tcheil  s  pi.^res- 
smiiei^si  wuuld  h.ive  lu'eu  in  the  view  oi  the 
^^o^-•^buck.-  a  retlectU'ii  on  tlieir  (  wn  p«  wer 
ot   viMon--or  luck  i^f    it 

riv  rt>t  re  thtii  I  wn  reHclii.n<»ry  a'tmidf 
wul  probably  bt>  mHiniainod  in  spit-  vt  ccn- 
\iiUiUj{  argument  and  e>t.»l)iished  Jiu ; 

Ne\ertheies.«!  Colon*  1  Fhiiiips.  den\in»j  his 
tindii^s  from  his  own  tramiuk;  .;nd  rvpri- 
»-!',ce  .Old  from  actiml  ipeiat,  in-;  in  the  war 
»^r.os.  pre.^ents  his  argument  with  tolling 
effect 
Hf  .--ays 

'The  bctnber  has  marie  the  An.erioan  r,\>?t 
impr»ynable   to   inv:isi<-n 

"This  IS  the  mc>;t  im.p..rtant  :nilit;vry  tact 
Iha*  can  be  deduced  fnm  the  Eur  pean  war." 
Cclv  nel  Phillips  vices  a  warning  "hat  this 
country  is  about  tc  undertake  a  huge  sclicme 
of  coastal  fo!  titicaticn.'^.  at  an  enormous  ccst, 
which  avia'ion  !nis  rilrerdy  rendered  largely 
obsi  irte 

"A  great  proeram  ct  harbrr-dettMise  con- 
struction is  pr.  n-  srd  and  i>  partially  under 
way  "  he  obsiTves 

■One  wonders  if  this  program,  has  been  de- 
vised with  full  realization  of  the  ability  of 
air  pcwe:-  tM  perform  many  functions  of 
harb;T-defenso   installations. 

•  The  United  S'ate.s  is  about  to  build  har- 
bor defen.-re?  t'.  make  'h-  country  secure  for 
50  years   to  com.e 

■  Is  'his  really  looking  forward  or  are  the 
haib.r  defen.-es  being  provided  to  cover  the 
50  years  which  have  ju-'t  piissed''" 

Cclcnel    Phillips   cci.crrtely   Illustrates   his 
thesis   by  discussing  our  defense   position   In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and   Caribbean  Sea 
He    sa\s: 

"In  the  Juiy-AUf,u.-t  lj41  i5.-ue  of  Army 
Ordnance     •     •     •     General  Hagcod  cave  a 


13-polnt  profram  for  coast  defense  In  which 
8200000.000  would  be  spent, 

"There  wae  little  to  cavil  at  In  this  pro- 
gram except  that  It  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  the  obsolete  mifslcns  of  coast  de- 
fense. 

"For  example.  General  Hagood  recommend- 
ed new  harbor  defenses  In  the  Houstcn- 
Beaumont  area  of  Texas  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  protection  of  the  oil  fields  •  •  • 
"This  proposal  obviously  was  Intended  to 
prevent  a  sea-borne  Invasion  from  capturing 
the  oil  fields,  since  they  are  not  cloee  enough 
to  the  coasi  to  be   bombarded 

"Air  powet  not  only  has  made  such  an  op- 
eration impossible,  but  new  American  de- 
fenses closii^g  the  gaps  Into  the  Caribbean 
through  the!  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles  will 
make  this  9«a,  through  which  the  Gulf  ports 
of  the  Unltfd  States  must  be  approached,  a 
trap  which  Eo  hostile  naval  force  or  trans- 
ports would  I  dare  to  enter. 

•The  VVeslI  Indies,  if  fully  exploited  to  close 
the  Caribbean,  furnish  ccmplete  protection 
for  the  Amfrican  Gul'  coast. 

"Not  cnlj  are  no  new  harbor  defen.-es 
needed,  but] these  now  In  existence  have  lit- 
tle further  reason  for  being  maintained." 

Even  mole:  The  same  defense  arrange- 
ments, nowjbeing  established  on  the  islands, 
would,  accofdlng  to  Colonel  PhllliFs,  preclude 
an  air  invasion  of  the  South. 

"Not  onlyl  do  American  defenses  along  the 
Antilles  protect  the  Gulf  Coast."  Colonel 
Phillips  ren  arks,  "but  they  also  secure  the 
northern  shores  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
the  Panams  Caiial.  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico  " 

In  other  ».ords,  no  Old  World  power  could 
obtain  and  hold  the  land  bases  necessary  to 
launch  and  sustain  an  aerial  attack  upon  us. 
In  time  of  peace,  of  course  this  country,  in 
Older  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
prevent  tha  establishment  of  such  bases  by 
any  European  or  Asiatic  country 

If.  In  tip>e  of  war,  such  bases  were  started, 
our  air  arcl  naval  forces  would  simply  oblit- 
erate them  at  their  beginning. 

However  C'lcnel  Phllltps  does  not  argu« 
that  ai:  existing  land  fortif^catlcns  should 
be  dismantled  or  that  no  new  land  defenwa 
should  he  erected  anywhere 

On  otir  mainland  exposed  harbor*  and 
navnl  shorf  station.*!  need  to  be  guarded 
•gainst  nafnl  bombardment*  and  raids — not 
apnlnst  Invfision 

L!kfwi«f.  cur  nfw  Insulnr  tlffrrse  pc^tt 
and  jeaplahe  bases  "are  subject  to  nar-Jil 
b<>mbardrn€nt  during  raids  aod  must  hnv« 
renccast  p\|ns  to  keep  enemy  raiders  beyond 
range." 

"Against  I  some  cf  our  foreign  possessions 
nn  nttavkiAg  naval  (orc«  migbt  b«  able  to 
bring  supetior  air  power  on  carriers;  hence 
all  the  old  missions  of  h8rt)or  defense  apply 
with  full  ftrce  to  them  " 

But  thes^  strategic  considerations  no  lor.ger 
apply  as  ^f  old  to  the  mainland  of  this 
country,  Ctlonel  Phill.ps  insists. 

"Even  If  the  United  States  had  no  harbcr 
defenses.  1  would  l>e  impregnable  to  inva- 
sion," he  s  sserts 

"And  th  s  still  would  be  true  II  our  Navy 
were  Inferrr  to  that  of  an  invading  power. 

"Land-b^sed  air  power  has  made  the  United 
States  impregnable  to  sea-borne  Invasion 

"If  this  country  takes  advantape  cf  the 
defensive  j  ewers  given  to  It  by  the  bcmbaid- 
ment  alrpline.  its  Impregnability  to  military 
Invasion  if  assured  in  the  foreseeable  future  " 

Moreovef.  with  cur  great  Industries  encag- 


is  production  of  mllUary  aircraft. 
Invincibly  armed,  belitves  tii:;  t\- 
befcre  we  can  be  attacked  en  cur 


ing  In  ma 
we  can  be 
pert,  long 
shores 

"Doubt  is  to  the  availability  cf  air  power 
can  be  nis  missed  so  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concern  ?d."  Colonel   Phillips  explain'^. 

"We  sha^l  always  have  it  In  the  future  In 
ample  quantity,  and  Instead  cf  a  dozen  or 
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two  doaen  gtins  defending  a  ha'^bor  we  shall 
have  2.000  Of  4,000  brmtaers  ready  tc  be  con- 
ontratid  for  the  defense  rf  any  point  not 
of  h..rbors  alcne  but  cf  all  tl.t  bi-aches  and 
all  the  coasts 

The  accuracv  rf  C"  lon<  1  Pi.iilips  ainiv-ls 
c(  -■^ir  power  unJ.  o.-a-t  def' ii.-vp"  s.  enit  to 
be  unqu.'stion^bie  smci  It  :s  basf-ri  upm  d.-~-ta 
accumulated  fr^ni  actual  exixr.ences  of  the 
Etiropean  wht 

Therefore  th*-  t>i  efy  of  h^tiU  ;irm:<'~  d*^- 
■cending  up.  i  ut-  nnd  blitvki.ft  ne  <  ur  ci'it.- 
Into  rums  ougln  tti  vanish  foiever  II  »e  are 
pro'-)eriy  prepart-d  Ir  tvip  sir  ',,-  dfiirci  our 
cotsts  and  ccunirv  aeain-t  Kny  invading 
fleets  of  ships  or  planes 


Hitler  Cannot  Conquer  the  Human  Spirit 


EXIENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    sr-TTH    DAK'-T  f 
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The  German  military  machine,  even  If 
multiplied  a  hundredfold,  cannot  prevent  the 
Dutch.  Greeks,  Danes,  Norwegian*.  Belgians, 
Balkan?,  and  other  innocent  peoplof  from 
pray.njt.  U'tlrr.,.'ely  th.ese  n.iliions  wlil 
unite  in  doing  tins-  silently  ar.d  unbeknown 
to  their  enemies 

T.'.e^e  pr.ivers  iid  led  t<  the  n.aieru.l  sacri- 
fiet.  ,  nd  effurt.-  uhicli  all  of  us  must  m.ki., 
wil  bring  vlcicry  Tht  two  combined  have 
i'\.r  bf-»  n   known   to   fail 

'  A,\  i.,.t,.  :,-  me  nov,  ;,  r.i..  .nw;  that  uii  ir 
ain.ie-  mav  be  vict.Tiou  "  Baoscn  sayr,  "hut 
such  p"«v»>r.-  n-.p.y  h>  selfi'li,  and  it  so.  are 
of  noav.i.  r,  .;.  s.dt  ^  .1.  I '.try  uai  iisk  God 
to  g.ve  t'ujn  v'.i  .  >  vy  Thi-  ha.-  not  amounted 
to  miich.  Today  hewever  a  great  thud 
group  of  victir.-iized  neutrals  .ir.-  in\Ci.ed 
whi->»e  prayers  will  count.  Tht  t;reat  ^pir.tuiil 
Rwukenlnc  which  1  have  loi.^'  Lxt  n  lorf<.'iibt- 
Intr  Is  coming.  It  may  be  born,  however, 
not  in  tht  American  ;  nd  F.:  .  .  h  churches, 
as  I  had  hoped  but  in  i.-  >.  ...-  -  :  the  down- 
trodden millions  of  Eu:.  p-  .  As. a  and  Africa 
Yes;  I  am  a  radiant  optimist  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  cf  this  war  and  the  bi-;ei 
world  which  surely  Is  to  follow  " 


ccngrc.<;sional  procedure  and  helps  prove 
the  military  dictatorship  trend.  Testi- 
mony rpvpal.<:  that  next  summer  would  be 
the  f  arho'-t  possible  for  pToduct:on  under 
thi5  bill  If  labcr  corpt-ratrs  Our  old 
billioni  arc  not  half  prcress'^d  yrt. 


Thursday.  Scptcinber  25.  1941 

EDITORI.M       PIIOM      THE      ABERDEEN      (S. 
n.AK  )    AMERICAN  NFWS 

Mr  C.-^SE  of  South  Dnkota.  Mr 
6i;eakcr  undn  ptimLssion  jranttd  by  the 
House,  I  plaro  in  the  Rtcof^  an  editcnal 
viit^en  bv  J  A  Ba.loy.  n{  th*  .M>TdM?n 
(S  Dak  1  .Arnerlc.-m-New.K  which  ,';ays  in 
en  tnpp.rmt'  wiiy  what  many  AmcriCi^ns 
have  b*'h*  vi  d  as  to  thr  ov  r.'ual  outcome 
of  the  pro<;fnt  world  stnigule  The  (di- 
torial  frllov^s- 

IFrom  th'    AlHrdrc  <S    D.ik  )   Amerlcan- 
Ntwsi 

For  n  long  time,  even  during  the  li.ok  day 
lin::H-<  1  I- ly  li  ;i(  »in»j  the  fall  of  Fiance  we 
h»vt  I  ,ai.K  i«  n.  (.1.  uMy  to  the  c<..nvlcTiun  thi.t 
Hitler  WMiild  lt>s»-   tin--  wa: 

The   r.ft-v-  lOf-tt   Ct  :  t.  ;.!  1  'O    'I    M.n.e    il    th«' 

i««dlni;  '  M„;hii.:M>.  ihwT  Uuie  wus  in  t  a 
thi.nc.  :.  :  (irriit  BrilHii  ti  suixivi  n<\ei  eai- 
ritxl    0"«iip'>t(     (.Miivp  tH.in    n-    la;    k.»    wt    »etY 

Concern  »--■ 

N.>w  Vk.if-Hti<!  t.H  .on  R  M  liter  on  the  \i-- 
1.  nt  h..ttlehild-  >-t  Uu->  '■  H.eir  coutrntlon 
l'^-   -  :i.'Vt  ol  til'-  !■  nr  It  I'lict  had. 

t    ri-NTiUmg  tl.<    \ ■''>'-  >^^  ^i"»'"^  writer  Is 

Roger  W  Bahsoii,  thr  n'  ted  e.-t>r.rtnlst  and 
prophet,  who  In  a  Ut'rr  to  the  tdt-r  stnt*^ 
In  detail  his  rt>!is<>n  for  believing  H.'\rr  wiil 
flnnllv  go  down  to  defeat 

He  cites  the  facts  that  Great  Britain  still 
bas  ccntn.l  of  the  senF,  the  latent  manpower 
of  the  British  Empire  China,  and  Rupsia. 
totaling  a  billion  sculs  who  can  be  trained 
and  united;  the  tremendovs  Industrial  pro- 
ducing pi^  wer  of  the  United  S'nte-  when  really 
awakened;  and,  finally,  the  great  superiority 
of  these  rations  In  natural  resources  com- 
pared with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Far  mere  Important  In  his  mind,  however. 
1."?  the  spirit  of  these  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  and  Justice  The  "still,  small  voice" 
In  the  human  soul  Is  more  powerful  than 
horses  and  chariots  or  than  tanks  and 
bombers 

As  a  sick  man  t^irns  to  God  for  help,  fays 
Babson,  so  will  the  people  of  the  Innocent 
nations  which  the  Germans  today  hold  In 
brutal  Fubjupation 

The  Ge'=tap.i  rat.  take  the  arms  away  from 
these  milhon."^:  thry  can  cf>nR'-ratp  their  writ- 
ings and  imprison  "those  of  th^m  who  p^rak 
for  frfffi'in  and  Justice. 
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The  Cloakroom 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

■.  r    KANSAS 

IN   THE  HOUb"E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Sevtembcr  25.  1941 

Mr  LAMBF.RTSON  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wally  1?  O  K  but  betwwn  the  two  111 
tak'-  Quof^n  Eli7abeth, 

Secretary  Wickard  was  cmbaria>M>d 
when  aPkfd  If  he  intended  to  lea^-  -lend 
10(xl  to  Enpland— yet  it  is  m  thih  nv\\ 
L-L  bill 

It  1.'?  flttinR  that  a  committee  which 
prcv;do5  j;uch  va^t  quantities  of  shootn^g 
t«Quipmtnt  for  the  democracies  .sliculd 
ha\t    ac>    \U>   chRirir.Mi    a   man    nnmed 

CAN>iON 

The  Roosevells  and  Windsors  fmiw  on 
lovr  and  war— they  both  favor  shoolinj; 
and  In  order  to  encotirnpe  manlaK't  thry 
think  divorces  should  bt  made  eai-y 

II  the  Lone  ErfK'  had  flown  cvt  i  ihi 
Biuii-h  En-ba&j-v  the  b:c.  long,  red  ulms- 
hou.se  up  Mii.s.'-aohuM  Its  Avenui  uuy, 
Thui><iay  ho  ccu'.d  have  spotted  In.-  war- 
ni.ik'  s  No.  1, 

A  piu-t  of  the  billH  n  to  feed  Bntian  ir 
fhrrr.,iikod  for  garden  seed — and  lo  for 
over  13  years  1  ha\o  been  unable  tr,  pet 
arv  for  my  underi.ounshed  constiuiorits. 

Mr  Wickard  told  the  committre  tho 
farmer5  are  sold  on  this  being  our  war, 
Mv  check  on  this  dunnp  the  last  5  w-'  k-s 
in"  the  First  Kan.^a.-  District  was  that  u 
wa.s  only  the  \Vii:kie-New  Ycrk  City 
bank'  rs 

What  has  becom*'  ol  HaiTy  Hopkins^ 
And  what  has  become  of  Lhe  Ra-s-^ian  aid 
bill?  A'.l  witnes.ses  pwore  Harry  nevfi 
was  actual  lease-lend  director.  The  new 
bill  make^  no  reference  to  the  Cnrr.- 
munisti  and  their  aid  in  the  bill  is  denied 
by  all.  Anothe;-  subterf'j^e  is  planned 
under  broad  powers  to  the  Chu-f. 

The  President's  demand  for  speed  on 
the  new  bill  articulates  his  disdain  for 


The  Lijurt^Te  of  H*"  49-Cenl  V/heat- 
Quota  Penalty 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

CiF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tnun>day,  September  25.  1941 


t^PEECH  OF  OSCAR   B    SMITH 

I 

Mr  HARNESS  Mr.  Speaker.  undeT 
ki-"ve  tc  expend  my  remark?  in  the  Rrc- 
OKD  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
0.->(ar  B  Smith,  of  Frankfort.  Ind.,  dcliv- 
♦  red  1(1  the  Indiana  Marketing  Quota 
Prote.'^t  A.s.'^oclaLion :  | 

The    chief    complntnt    acninst    the    wheat- 
quota  penalty  Is  that   It  wa.--  placed  on  excese 
whePt  Just  prior  tc  harve^tmR  and  at  an  In- 
creH.<^e   over  what   war   stipulated    at    seeding 
time      The    15-cent    penalty   apreeri    upon    at 
seeding  time  was  not   objectlcnab'.e   so   long 
as  we  must  tolerate  the  A    A.  A  ,  but   't   did 
t>ecome  objectionable  when   It   wr.y   Inceased 
U>   49   cents   after   the   wheat    was    ready   for 
harvest       Tlu    ruUs    were    changed    In    the 
mlt.dle  of  the  ganif,  which  Is  unfair,  undemo- 
cratic, and  ur:-Amcriran      Thlt  rause<-us  Jug- 
gling   Is    In    Itself    enough    to    condemn    the 
tiitire    program     but    Ixtcw    the    surtace    of 
things  conditions  are  rauth  wcise      Accord- 
ing to  the   1930  ceiii-UJ.   there  x\tre    1  'JOB  091 
wheat  faimj  in  the  United  Stat«-      Of  these, 
kpproximntt  ;y  onc-third  wgned  AAA    con- 
tracts  dunnc   the   first    3   >eiir--   if    it*   i  pern- 
ti  .1,,  and  this  one-t!.ltd  rtpn^n.ted  78   p-r- 
i   cnt  of  the  acre?  prrwtnr;  wlitut      In  cihrr 
I    words   tu^>-ihirdB  ol  the  laruw  growuig  wheat 
I    rrprtw;  trd    on'.v    i"i    percttt    cf    the    wheat 
'    pcrf:u'e      Ihr  v^  te  of  the  relermrium  in  favor 
I    ol   the  qu;  tn?  was  4J>3  5W.  or  <  nly  37  ^  per- 
I    cent   of   the   wheat   Inmiers  reglJ-u  red  In  tb«^ 
liWO    rrn-u.*-      The    Titr    in   the   rclei^ndum 
Rpninst  the  quoi.  «  was  106  081    or  6  8  fXTCent 
of    thr    wh.i.i    farmers    of    th*    1930    ccnsue. 
Thprrlcti     i>niy    46  3     percent    cf     the    wheat 
ftirmen-    vo'ed     and    «hen    v^-e    ciiisuit  r    that 
this  includf  the  landlord?  tnti  tenants,  the 
number   of  farms  is  Mnnlier   than   shewn   by 
their    p«-rc(ntat:c       The    jerccnt    cl    taimrrs 
that    vct«a  •■yes"   is  practically  the   sami    per- 
cen-aei    cf  fanns  that   make  up  78  pcirent  cf 
the    acrf-apt        By    .vettme    a   minimum    of    15 
wheat    f:rT('-   as   a   qunllficaticn   to   vote,   the 
resu,t   ct    the   election    was   a   frreecr.e   ccn- 
Citit-i'  n    and   it  th^relore  applied  tc   cnl\   the 
larne    cpt  raters       The    sinal.    Iarm<r    wa.--   ex- 
enjptf-d    Ir-.  m    the    ofnalty    and    s^     wns-    dis- 
frai.fhised  in   tin-   referendum      The   penalty 
dn  net  fipply  'c  him    but  lie  w-;<-  afft  cted  by 
Tht    h'!'".     r.n.i    t:y   n't    appiviiik;    to    him    the 
arenm*  :  •    was  tliat    r.e    s.'iculd    r.ct    VLtt,   and 
t>;f>rpi.-y.    he  C(:u!ri  noi   v^tt   r.^-amst  the  pnn- 
ciDic       Y<  t    the    ri  leTt-ndum    was    ca,>d    the 
wi)    t;{  the  maicritv      The  law  prnvioii-K  the 
4e-rent     penalt;,     became    tfrtct,'\e    Ma>     26. 
U'4;     a:.::    the    referendum    v.a^    he.ci    5    days 
li.t«r       Di    s    anvone    believe    that    all    thfse 
farm'—s  wne  fully  advised  during  thie  6-day 
period? 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESiSlONAL  laXPRD 


MAKXrnNQ    QDOTA    PTNALTIES 

The     small     operator     was     discriminated 
against  in    the   referendum,   and   excess  pro- 
ducers are  discriminated  against  In  the  mar- 
kets    With  hU  excess  he  can  either  pay  the 
49-cent  penally,  store  It  under  bond,  or  give 
It   to    the    Government   for   relief    purposes. 
Canadian  wheat  comes  into  our  markets  un- 
der  a   tariff  of  only   42   cents,   and    theretore 
places  the   American   farmer  at  a  disadvaii- 
tage.    That  is  not  an  all-corapelllng  argument 
against  the  penalty  provision,  but  It  Is  a  per- 
fectly sound  objection  to  the  present  poUcv. 
The   Canadian    farmer    can    pay    the   42-cert 
tariff,   take   back    Amerlcf,n   money,  exchanse 
It  for  his  own  money,  and  have  10  to  20  cents 
more  per  bushel   than   the  American  farmer 
with  a  few  extra  bushels  of  "hot  wheat  "     if 
the  American  farmer  had  been  imposed  wltn 
a  compulsory  acreage  reduction  and  then  '^ad 
violated  it,  then  he  could  be  properly  penal- 
ized,   out   not   otherwise       Gotten    is  subject 
to  ft  quota  penalty  of  6  9  cents  per  pound,  yet 
foreign    cotton    comes    in    duty-free       If    a 
quota  penalty  is  placed  on  corn,  the  penalty 
against  the  American  farmer  will  be  35  cents 
per    bushel,    while    Argentine    corn    will    only 
carry  an  import  tariff  of  25  Cents     This  duty 
figured  in  an  Argentine  peso,  worth  only  20 
percent  of  its  normal   value,  becomes  negli- 
gible after  it  reaches  the  American  market 
A  bill  has  only  recently  been  Introduced  to 
place    a    quota    penalty    on    potatoes    of    l'^ 
cents  per  pound     Other  bills  are,  no  doubt,  in 
the  making  to  further  regiment  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  when  Independence  is  legis- 
lated and  administered  out  of  the  American 
farmer,    the    independei.ee  of  our   great   Re- 
public is   indeed   imperiled.     A   United   Press 
dispatch  of  June  19,  reads  in  part  as  follow?: 
"Administration   and   farm   organization    of- 
ficials  today   planned   a   new   omnibus   farm 
bill    to   carry    out    a    long-range    program    .jf 
agricultural  self-puf!lclency     Details  were  de- 
veloped at  a  conference  of  farm  leaders  sum- 
moned by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R, 
Wlckard.    They  expect  to  introduce  it  at  this 
session  o^  Congress.     •     •     •     Details  of  the 
bill  have  net  been  completed,  but  Wickard 
said   it   will   provide   a   further   reduction    in 
wheat   acreage,    perhaps    to    50,000.000   acre.s, 
compared  with  present  AAA    allotments  cf 
55.000.000       •      •      •      The   proposed    legisla- 
tion would  Include  provisions  for  marketing 
agreements  regtilatlng  the  sale  of  'all  prod- 
ucts which  the  farmers  vote  to  Include,'  Wick- 
ard said." 

SURPLUSES 

All  the.«e  allotments,  marketing  agree- 
ments, quotas,  penalties,  reciprocal  treaties. 
and  the  like  are  necessary,  we  have  been 
told,  to  regulate  our  overproduction  and  huge 
surpluses  We  have  been  told  that  our  over- 
production of  wheat  has  given  us  a  present 
Inventory  on  hand  of  660.000.000  bushels. 
Page  23  of  the  1940  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  from  1930  to 
1939.  Inclusive,  the  United  States  produced 
7,474.500.000  bushels  of  wheat  Distribution 
for  the  same  period  was  7,551.100.000  bushels. 
This  distribution  was  used  for  seed,  farm 
feed,  commercial  feed,  and  exports,  including 
flour.  Therefore,  during  this  period,  we  pro- 
duced 76.600.000  bushels  less  wheat  than  we 
distributed,  proving  that  we  are  on  an  Import 
basis  During  the  entire  year  of  1940  our 
total  feed-wheat  imports  were  314,894  bush- 
els (feed  wheat  is  that  which  is  unfit  for 
human  consunipt'.on )  The  first  5  months  of 
1941  taw  2,394,000  bushels  of  Canadian  feed 
wheat  pour  into  our  United  States  markets 
It  is  now  being  delivered  f  o.  b.  Baltimore, 
Md  .  for  15  cents  per  bushel  ($5  per  ton) 
cheaper  than  the  corresponding  grade  of 
United  States  wheat.  As  a  result,  95  percent 
of  the  poultry-feed  manufacturers  are  now 
using  Canadian  feed  wheat  In  their  scratch- 
grain  feeds  They  have  switched  over  on 
assurances  that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
snpply  of  the  cheaper  Canadian  feed  wheat. 


Kstlmates  are  now  that  there  is  a  60-day 
supply  of  this  feed  wheat  in  Atlantic  sea- 
board storage,  which  came  in  under  a  5-per- 
cent ad  valorem  tariflT  (approximately  5  cents 
a  bushel).  United  States  farmer?  are  beg- 
ging for  storage  space,  and  are  told  that 
they  have  overproduced,  but  cheap  foreign 
wheat  takes  our  eastern  storage  space  and 
the  poultry-feed  market  away  trom  the  pen- 
alty-taxed citizen  farmer  1  say  give  the 
penalties  to  the  foreign  producer  and  the 
protection  to  the  American  farmer  Cana- 
dian hogs  and  pork  products  are  now  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  at  a  greatly 
Increased  tempo  The  first  3  months  of  1941 
saw  these  Imports  increase  910  percent  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1940  In  1940 
we  Imported  227.000  dozens  of  eL'tjs,  but  on 
July  21,  1941,  one  New  York  company  alone 
contracted  with  Argentina  to  import  360.000 
dozens  from  that  country  during  the  next  12 
months. 

TEARS    OF    BUMPER    CROPS 

Ye3,  my  friends,  we  are  getting  on  an  im- 
port basis  and  getting  there  fa*t  Apparently 
we  must  import  to  create  a  United  States 
produced  surplus,  and  all  for  the  -ake  of  the 
A  A  A.  program  What  a  fantasy  Qur 
greatest  corn  crop  wa^  in  1920  ar.d  the  next 
largest  was  In  1906.  The  yields  of  1932  and 
1937,  which  were  supposed  to  have  created 
.such  large  surpluses  of  corn,  favorably  com- 
pare with  the  yields  of  1896  and  1905  The 
all-time  record  yield  of  wheat  was  in  1915,  and 
.  cotton  reached  its  peak  production  in  1926, 
yet  in  all  those  years  of  bumper  crops  the 
surplus  problem  solved  itself  Why?  Because 
the  farmer  was  receiving  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  national  income  The  1-1-7  ratio 
of  the  Iron  laws  of  economy  was  functioning 
properly.  Wealth  was  created  at  its  sources — 
namely,  the  soil,  the  air.  and  the  water — and 
of  these  the  soil  created  70  percent  of  the 
total.  During  thase  years  true  wealth  was 
paid  for  In  Its  ca?h  equivalent.  A  dollar  of 
farm  income  supports  $1  In  pay  rolls  and 
$7  of  national  income  Over;:roduction, 
underconsumption,  and  lack  cf  purchasing 
power  are  syno'iymous  terms. 

CONSUMPTION    OF    SURPLUSES 

What  are  the  true  facts  imaged  forth  by 
the  picture?  The  statistics  of  1939  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  show  that  we  produced 
8  2  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita  from  1900  to 
1905  This  per-capita  production  ha.«  gradu- 
ally dropped  until  in  the  period  from  1930 
to  1935  we  produced  5  8  bushels  per  person, 
and  from  1935  to  1939  we  produced  5  9 
bushels  per  person  By  the  same  token  we 
find  that  world  production  of  wheat  has  fallen 
from  2  27  bushels  per  capita  in  1911  15  down 
to  1  82  bushels  per  capita  in  the  perlcd  of 
1932  to  1939  Production  it.^elf  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  and  in  the  United  States  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  our  growing  pKipula- 
tion  which  has  Increased  40  percent  since 
1900. 

THE   SOLUTION    C~    THE    PROBLEM 

I  have  been  asked  times  without  number 
if  the  penalty  can  be  avoided  on  exces.^  wheat. 
The  law  plainly  states  that  ;t  may  be  stored 
under  bond,  given  to  the  Gcvernm.ent  for 
relief  purpc^es.  or  the  penalty  paid,  and  the 
National  Marketing  Qucta  Pretest  Association 
does  not  advise  breaking  the  laws  by  sundry 
m.ethods  Our  hope  lies  in  declaring  the 
cjucta  penalty  uncc  nstituticnal  thereby 
thrcwing  out  the  AAA  Our  ambition  aims 
at  putting  these  paid  penalties  in  escrow 
thereby  placing  them  in  the  same  category 
as  the  old  hog-processmg  tax  This  hog- 
processing  tax  refund,  by  the  way  has  recently 
pa'^sed  the  Senate  and  I  ccun>el  all  farmers 
to  hold  their  processing  receipts  a  while  longer 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  will  surely 
take  action  on  It  shortly  Our  ether  aim  Is 
to  nullify  the  A  A  A.  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, and  have  something  really  constructive 
to   take   its   place.     The   most   promising   of 


such  legislation  thus  far  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress is  the  Masslngale  bill  H  R  1101  This 
bill  Is  the  1941  streamlined  version  of  the 
original  McNary-Haugen  bill  It  will  give 
the  Amencati  market  to  the  American  farmer 
at  an  American  price,  by  establishing  full 
market  parity  on  all  farm  products  It  will 
stop  all  this  nonsense  of  allotments,  quotas, 
penalties,  foreign  dumping,  and  the  like  It 
will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  continuouB 
borrcwlng.  and  permit  us  to  earn  our  way  I 
have  no  objections  to  IndiMtry  receiving  a 
defense  contract  on  a  10-percent-cost-plu8 
basis,  but  I  do  insist  on  the  same  treatment 
for  the  American  farmer. 

F'ARM     BUREAU     ATriTUDB 

It  Is  to  oombat  these  evils  and  to  adopt 
a  constructive  program  for  agriculture  that 
the  National  Marketing  Quota  Protest  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  Its  founder.  Mr  La- 
ment O  Harra.  of  Newcastle.  Ind  .  has  been 
a  member  ol  the  American  Farm  Bureau  since 
Its  Inception  and  had  hopes  that  his  parent 
organization  would  give  the  farmer  his  right- 
ful place  In  ^he  Nation's  economy  Shortly 
after  the  wheat-quota  referendum  was  held 
he  telegraphed  Mr  Hassell  Schenk.  president 
of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  as  follows; 

"Did  our  organization  support  the  Increase 
on  excess  wheat  from  15  cents  to  49  cents 
per  bushel?  Did  our  organization  endorse 
the  manner  In  which  the  wheat  referendum 
was  conducted? 

"(Signed)     Lamont  O'Harra." 

To  which  he  received   the  following  wire: 

"Farm  Bureau  Initiated  and  secured  pas- 
sage AAA  amendment  Increasing  loan 
value  to  85- percent  parity.  See  my  article 
In  July  Hoosier  Farmer  Please  drop  in  at 
our  office  your  earliest  convenience 

"(Signed)      Hassel  E.  Schenk  ' 

Still  not  satisfied.  Mr  GHarra  on  July  17, 
1941,  sent  tfce  following  wire  to  Mr  Ed  O  Neal. 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau; 

"What  steps  Is  our  Farm  Bureau  taking  to 
secure  reduction  or  removal  of  49-cent  pen- 
alty on  excess  wheat? 

"(Signed)      Lamont  O'Harra  " 

And  the  next  day  there  came  the  following 
reply: 

"American  Farm  Bureau  Is  opposed  to  re- 
moving   present    penalty    on    excess    wheat. 
Noncooperators  can  avoid  pjenalty  by  storing 
excess    wheat    and    can    obtain    Government; 
loan    and    12-cent    storage    allowance      Not- 
withstanding penalty  noncooperators  are  en- 
Joying  better  net  return  due  to  price  increase 
resulting  from  85-percent  load  program. 
"(Signed)     Ed  O'Neal, 
"President.    American   Farm   Bureau 
Ftderation." 

Mr  O'Neal  probably  means  'loan  program" 
Instead  of  "load  program"  but  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Trfasury  and  the  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned I  pifefer  his  telegram  as  is.  The  price 
Increase  ca|me  with  the  German  Invasion  of 
Russia,  but  suppose  the  load  program"  did 
put  5  ceni=  in  our  pockets  It  came  back 
later  and  tcck  away  49  cents  Why  does  not 
the  Farm  Bureau  support  full  market  parity 
as  a  floor  tinder  farm  prices,  instead  of  an 
85  percent  ceiling?  Why  does  the  Farm 
Bureau  ta^e  credit  for  securing  passage  of 
the  85-perient  parity  loan,  and  shirk  its  re- 
sponsibility of  Its  part  in  putting  on  the  49- 
cent  wheat  penalty  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  parity-loan  law?  Why  does  the  Farm 
Bureau  object  to  the  American  farmer  feed- 
ing his  excess  wheat,  when  Canadian  wheat 
Is  overflowting  our  markets?  The  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  29,  1941,  reports  the 
following  Mre  from  Mr.  O  Neal  to  Senator 
Alben  W   Barkley: 

"Respectfully  urge  you  oppose  amendments 
to  H  R  5300,  particularly  proposals  to  reduce 
penalties  to  noncooperators  or  permit  them 
to  escape  penalties  by  feeding  excess  wheat. 
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M     thesT     propc^al-     would     break     down 
program  ■' 

Commenting,  Senator  Er.i.i^oN  D  Smith 
eaid.  Certain  farm  experts  farm  the  fanner 
and  do  not  farm  the  land  " 

And  so  my  fnei.ds  it  rema;n«i  f"r  the  Na- 
tional Marketing  Quota  Prr  test  Assrciaticn  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  American  larmer 
It  if  Joined  in  this  strutrglc  by  the  National 
Grange,  thf  National  Farmers  Guild,  and  the 
National  Hog  Processine  Tax  Recovery  Asso- 
ciation The  American  farmer  must  make 
his  protests  loud  enough,  and  ni^t  be  deterred 
by  threats,  bickerings,  and  name  calling 
The  American  farmer  must  not  be  abashed 
by  AAA  motor  caravans  tcuring  the  coun- 
try under  the  guidance  cf  leeches  taking  a 
free  ride  on  the  back  of  the  farmer  Our 
Investigation  sho\  s  that  64  of  these  tourists 
have  a  wheat  allotment  grcatei  than  that 
which  was  allotted  to  the  entire  State  of 
Indiana.  Fanners  must  not  be  deterred  by 
smear  campaipiis  staged  by  the  A  A  A  as 
reported  by  the  Associated  Press  from  De- 
troit July  22.  as  follows: 

"A  regional  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  said  here  last 
night  that  protests  over  wheat  quotas  and 
regulations  arose  from  misunderstandings 
or  came  from  areas  lieavily  populated  by 
farmers  of  German  ancestry  In  a  talk  broad- 
cast from  Detroit  Harry  N  Schcxjler,  director 
of  the  A.  A  As  north-central  region,  as- 
serted: It  Is  Eigniflcant  to  note  that  when- 
ever there  Is  a  concentration  of  farmers  of 
German  ancestry  one  finds  this  agitation  to 
overthrow  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ■  " 

Of  all  the  unnecessary,  unreasonable,  and 
absolutely  false  assertions  I  ever  heard,  this 
surpasses  them  all  Agriculture  Is  the  back- 
bone of  our  Republic,  and  if  fanners  cannot 
assemble  publicly  and  express  themselves 
without  having  their  actions  labeled  as  sub- 
versive, then  Is  our  Republic  tottering  and 
the  constitutional  rlf;ht  of  petition  becomes 
a  mockery.  I  call  Mr.  Schooler's  attention  to 
the  American  Legion  endorsed  pamphlets  of 
the  Constitutional  Educational  League  of 
New  Haven.  Conn  .  and  there  let  him  read  the 
names  and  communistic  affiliations  of  those 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  A  A  A.  Anyone 
reading  these  lists  Is  convinced  that  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  A  A  A  Is  to  Sovlctize 
American  agriculture 

So  to  maintain  a  free  America,  farmers 
must  gird  themselvet;  as  never  before  to  re- 
sist regimentation  and  the  loss  of  their 
Identity  It  Is  to  this  end  that  we  pledge 
ourselves  through  tiie  National  Marketing 
Quota  Protest  Association. 


Texas   Iron  Ore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  25.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MINEOLA   (TEX.) 
MONITOR 


Mr.  BECKWORTK  Mr  Spfaker,  I 
wish  to  inciud*"'  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  short  st;itement  concerning 
Texas  iron  ore  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Mineola  (Tex.)  Monitor. 


The  siatement  is  as  folicw?: 

I  From  the  Mineola   (Tex  i    Mcr.ltor] 

TSXAS     IBON    a&£ 

War's  efTects  are  not  always  bad  The  dis- 
ruptions brought  by  the  s-tress  and  strain  of 
conflict  and  the  short  cuts  taken  to  fill  emer- 
gency needs  sometimes  bring  Ebout  beneficial 
deveiopments  that  otherwise  would  have 
lagged  due  fc  the  Inertia  of  pearetlme  routine 
procedure.  Texas  Iron-ore  resources  may 
turn  out  to  be  such  an  example  For  many 
years  It  has  been  known  that  this  State  has 
great  iron-cie  deposits  in  east  Texas,  and  to 
less  extent  in  the  central  mineral  region  of 
the  Burnet-Llano  area  Over  a  long  period, 
beginning  before  the  Civil  War  and  extending 
through  1909.  there  was  intermittent  produc- 
tion In  Marion,  Harrison,  Cherokee,  and  other 
east  Texas  counties  But  there  was  no  coal 
adaptable  to  the  making  cf  coke  When  the 
charcoal  furnaces  of  ens*  Texas  could  no 
Icnger  compete  with  the  growing  iron  indus- 
try of  the  Pen;.pylvanla-Ohlc-Great  Lakes 
region.  Texas  furnaces  closed  down 

Vast  new  fuel  resources  have  been  dis- 
covered in  oil  and  gas  deposits,  and  some  au- 
thorities now  contend  that  these  can  be  used 
Ir  the  economical  production  of  Iron  and 
steel.  There  is  a  possibility  also  that  im- 
proved methods  have  made  Texas  lignite 
available  for  the  production  of  coke.  A 
small  plant  has  been  built  near  Longvlew 
for  production  of  Iron  by  the  Madras  process, 
utilizing  gas,  and  it  will  make  its  first  run 
within  2  or  3  week?  There  is  a  less  advanced 
project  In  Rusk   Coimty. 

Wartime  demands  will  undoubtedly  take 
all  Iron  that  can  be  produced  at  present.  If 
It  Is  to  be  a  mushroom  industry  to  die  after 
emergency  demands  have  passed,  It  will  be  of 
little  economic  consequence  to  Texas.  But 
many  authorities  believe  that,  once  the  force 
of  the  Inertiu  cf  established  industry  In  the 
North  Is  overcome  and  Texas  Iron  production 
Is  started,  it  will  become  a  large  and  perma- 
nent part  of  the  Texas  economy  If  wartime 
demands  can  "prime  the  pum.p"  for  the 
latent  Texas  industry  another  New  Birming- 
ham may  arise  to  a  happier  destiny  than  the 
one  which  rose  above  and  then  sank  below 
the  tops  cf  the  tall  east  Texas  pines. 


Air  Power  and  Coast  Defente 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  September  25,  1941 


ARTICLE     FROM     ARMY      ORDNANCE      BY 
LT    COL    THOMAS  R    PHILLIPS 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  Lt. 
Col.  Thomas  R.  Phillips,  published  in 
the  current  isi^ue  of  Army  Ordnance: 

Even  If  the  United  States  had  no  harbor 
defenses,  it  would  be  impregnable  to  Invasion. 
And  this  still  would  be  tnu  if  our  Navy  were 
Inferior  to  that  of  En  iuvad:ng  pcwtr.  In 
spite  of  this,  a  great  progn-.m  of  harbor- 
defense  constnicticn  is  proposed  and  is  par- 
tially under  way.  One  wonders  If  this  pro- 
gram has  been  devised  with  full  realization  of 
the  ability  of  air  pcwer  to  perlcrm  many 
functions     cf     harbor-defense     lustalUtione 


The  United  States  is  abmt  to  build  harbor  de- 
fense;-  to  make  the  country  secure  for  50  years 
to  come  I^  :hls  re. illy  looking  forward  or  are 
the  harbor  defense*  beinc  prcvded  to  cover 
the  50  years  which  iiave  Jiist  passed' 

The  argument  by  which  roast  defenses  are 
sold  to  the  public  Is  very  mucii  like  the  argu- 
ment of  the  bo<  k  salesn'.an  It  is  not  the 
books  he  is  selling  but  rather  en  education 
for  the  child  Harbcr  deleust.'-  are  suppciied 
by  the  argument  tliat  they  will  rr^vfin  inva- 
sion of  the  United  States.  Actually  tliey 
never  were  Intended  to  prevent  invasion  If 
the  need  for  harbor  defenstt  dependtd  upon 
their  ability  to  protect  the  United  States  from 
Invasion,  It  would  be  very  s.uiple  to  picve 
that  no  hartwr  defenses  are  ntcesfary  Land- 
based  air  power  has  made  the  United  States 
Impregnable  to  a  sea-borne  invasion. 

"Ihe  attempted  counterinvasion  of  Norway 
by  the  Bnti.'-h  supplied  the  factual  procf  of 
the  well-establit-hed  theory  thcit  sta-botne 
Invasions  are  impos'^ible  e.gamtt  land-ba.'^ed 
air  power.  Tins  particular  optraiion  tcick 
place  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
possible  for  the  British;  The  Norwegians  wel- 
comed their  coming  and  desired  their  htlp; 
the  Brltiiih  did  not  have  to  conttnd  \«.ith  any 
harbor  defenses  nor  enemy  forces  when  they 
made  their  landings  at  AandaL-nes  and  Naiu- 
Ecs — there  was  nothing  to  oppose  them  uiitil 
they  had  marched  a  considerable  ciistcince 
Into  Norway,  where  they  met  advanced  de- 
tachments of  the  German  Army;  neverthelei»s 
the  invasion  failed. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  gave  as  expluna- 
tlon  for  this  failure  'intense,  continuous 
bombings  of  the  bates  at  Nanisos  end  Aand- 
alsnes  which  prevented  the  landing  m  tli.  se 
small  fishing  ports  of  any  kirge  recnfcrce- 
ments  and  even  of  artillery  for  the  infantry 
already  landed.  It  therefore  was  neccssaiy  to 
withdraw  the  troops  or  to  leave  them  ic  be 
destroyed  by  overwhelming  foicis.  The  dtci- 
sion  to  withdraw  was  undcubttdly  soui.d. 
The  withdrawal  cf  these  12.000  men — less 
than  a  division — was  accomplished  with  very 
great  skill  and.  I  must  add,  very  good  lu'k." 
In  ether  word:-,  nothing  but  the  "inienire. 
continuous  bombings"  prevented  the  success 
of  the  British  counterinvasion  cf  Norway. 
There  were  no  harbor-defense  guiis  to  fire 
against  the  British  nor  were  any  German 
troops  at  the  harbors  to  give  the  slightest 
opposition  to  the  landings.  This  was  purely 
a  victory  of  air  power  over  a  sea-borne  inva- 
sion which  had  no  aerial  support 

On  the  German  side,  the  means  to  repel  the 
Invasion  were  quite  inadequate  Germany 
had  occupied  the  airdromes  at  Ot'.o  and 
Stavangcr  Oslo  Is  326  miles  from  Namses 
and  209  miles  from  Aandalsnes  Siavanger  Is 
260  miles  from  Aandalsnes  ai:d  420  miles  from 
Namses  Thtis  the  German  air  forces  oper- 
ating against  the  British  invasion  bases  had 
to  operate  from  considerable  distances.  Not 
only  that  but  they  were  very  limited  m  num- 
bers— to  the  numbers  that  could  be  placed  on 
four  rather  Inadequate  airdromes — and  were 
engaged  primarily  In  supporting  the  ground 
operations  of  the  German  troops  who  were 
driving  through  the  Norwegian  valleys  In  an 
effort  to  reach  the  British 

Another  fac'or  of  great  Importance  in  favor 
of  the  British  was  the  short  distance  that  the 
expeditionary  forces  had  to  gc  to  reach  Nor- 
way and  the  fact  that  their  ships  ccu'.d  ap- 
proach the  Norwegian  coast  beyond  rangt  of 
German  bombers  closely  enrugh  so  that  the 
final  run  to  the  coast  could  be  ir.nde  in  dark- 
ness and  without  fear  of  bcmbir.g  Bom.birg 
was  possible  only  after  the  ships  reached  the 
harbors 

It  might  be  thought  rash  to  conclude  from 
a  single  example  that  impregnability  to  a  tta- 
borne  invasion  could  be  considered  as  proved. 
TTie  Bnti.'-h  effort  !n  Norway  was  a  very 
special  case,  liowcver,  in  which  every  factor, 
except  readiness,  perhaps,  f  avr  red  the  In- 
vader If  th^  conditions  under  which  an 
Invasion  would  have  to  be  attempted  against 
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the  United  States  are  visualized.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  prtblem  of  Invading  this  coun- 
try would  be  inflnitely  more  difficult  than 
was  the  BritLsh  problem  of  landing  troops  In 
Norway.  Leaving  aside  naval  Interference, 
Imagine  a  convoy  of  40  or  50  troopships  cross- 
ing the  3.000  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
toward  the  United  States.  The  departure  of 
such  an  Invading  force  could  not  be  kept 
secret.  OUr  defending  bombers  would  start 
attacking  it  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  attacks  w.uld  grow  In  intensity  as  the 
convoy  approached  The  invasion  might  not 
be  stopped  bf-fore  it  reached  the  coast,  but 
it  wouid  be  badly  iamaged 

Imagine,  then,  this  convoy  attempting  to 
come  into  a  harbor  and  remaining  practically 
stationary  for  clavH  In  narrow  waters  with  the 
entire  bombing  force  available  to  the  United 
States  worlii;:g  en  it  The  picture  is  Incredi- 
ble. The  invasion  would  be  doomed.  No 
military  leader  w(;uld  ever  think  of  making 
such  an  attempt  The  presence  or  absence 
of  harbor  defenses  along  the  American  coa.«t 
would  be  of  no  importance  whatsoever 
against  a  sea-borne  invaslQ|k.  as  long  as  we 
possess  ample  land-based  ai^^wer. 

It  may  be  argued  that^-Mval  vessels  have 
not  been  driven  off  the  sfas  within  bombing 
range  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  that  convoys  |re  operating  occa- 
sionally eren  In  the  En0jph  Channel.    The 

reasons  that  this  Is  possible  will  be  consid- 
ered In  more  detail  later.  It  suffices  for  the 
present  to  note  tliat  these  ships  are  subject 
to  bombing  raids  for  relatively  short  periods 
Of  time,  that  they  first  must  be  discovered, 
and  that  they  are  not  tied  up  at  docks  nor 
subject  to  bomb:irdment  for  long  periods 
None  of  these  favorable  factors  applies  to  an 
effort  to  unload  troop  transports  nor  to  the 
continuing  supply  and  reenforcement  of 
trocps  already  landed.  In  Norway,  the  British 
landed  their  first  troops  but  could  not  reen- 
force  them  once  the  bases  were  discovered 
and  watched  and  bombed  constantly. 

What  loader  would  be  willing  to  risk  thou- 
sands of  men  packed  like  sardines  in  a  trans- 
port under  the  bombing  conditions  that  can 
be  visualized?  Churchill  would  not.  And  if 
these  transports  had  to  come  across  an  ocean 
to  be  met  with  enormously  more  Intense 
bombing,  no  leader  would  consider  it.  The 
whole  business  of  Invasion  across  the  sea 
against  ample  land-based  air  power  no  longer 
is  in  the  bock  of  possibilities 

Almost  no  other  event  In  the  history  of 
warfare  equals  this  in  importance.  For  the 
United  States  particularly,  the  conclusion  is 
transcendental  It  makes  It  possMe  for  this 
country  to  Insure  not  only  its  own  continental 
territory  from  Invasion  but.  by  the  provision 
cf  a  suitable  air-base  and  airways  system,  to 
Insure  the  impregnability  of  all  North  and 
South  America  If  this  country  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  defensive  powers  given  to  it  by 
the  bombardment  airplane,  its  impregnability 
to  military  Invasion  is  assured  In  the  foresee- 
able future. 

The  successful  German  Invasion  of  Norway 
through  its  principal  harbors — Oslo.  Sta- 
vanger.  Trondheim,  Narvik — has  been  cited 
to  prove  that  had  Norway  been  supplied  with 
adequate  harbor  defenses,  or  if  those  defenses 
had  not  been  tricked  Into  Impotence,  Norway 
could  net  have  been  invaded  by  the  Germans, 
To  quote  one  protagonist;  "The  salient  fact 
was  that  the  Germans  went  on  in  unopposed, 
fed  up  at  the  doc«.  put  their  men  and  sup- 
plies ashore,  and  proceeded  to  overrun  the 
country  "  From  this  was  deduced  proof  that 
had  the  Norweigian  harbor  defenses  func- 
tioned effectively,  the  invasion  could  not  have 
succeeded  Historically,  however,  most  land- 
ings on  hostile  shores  have  been  made  away 
from  harbors,  and  the  troops  have  proceeded 
overland  to  capture  from  the  rear  the  harbor 
defenses  and  the  cities  they  protected  Nor- 
way did  have  h.\rbor  defenses,  and  good  ones. 
at  Trondhelm  and  Oslo.  It  was  easy  to  trick 
them,  and  once  the  Germans  were  within  the 


harbors,    these   defenses    no    longer    had    any 
value. 

Much  more  important  was  the  fact  that 
Norway  had  no  air  force.  Had  a  Norwegian  air 
force  been  in  existence,  it  would  have  been 
able  to  block  the  German  invasion  of  Nor- 
wegian harbors  Just  as  etTectively  as  the  Ger- 
man air  force  later  blocked  the  British  inva- 
sion of  Norwegian  barbers.  And  this  would 
be  true  whether  or  not  Norway  l".ad  any  har- 
bor defenses.  In  the  case  of  the  jiorts  distant 
from  Germany — Trcndhelm  and  Narvik — an 
ample  Norwegian  air  force  wouk;  have  made 
German  operations  in  these  port-  impossible. 
They  were  too  distant  for  hostile  operations 
to  be  protected  by  German  air  pcwer  bae'  d  in 
Denm^ark  or  Germany  Even  0?lc  i^  200  miles 
from  the  Aalborg  airport  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  Denmark,  and  a  small  air  force 
should  have  been  able  to  best  much  larger 
German  fighter  forces  that  might  have  been 
u^cd  to  proiect  the  landing  in  Oslo.  The 
Norwegian  harbor  defenses  were  made  im- 
potent by  false  me^sa^ee  or  treachery.  Wiihln 
an  hour,  their  usefulness  had  vanished  be- 
cause German  forces  had  passed  them.  Tlie 
air  forces  might  have  been  tricked  for  a  short 
time,  but  since  air  bases  ueua.ly  are  back 
froiTi  the  coast,  their  Impotence  would  have 
been  of  short  duration. 

Air  power  has  still  another  advantage  as  a 
defensive  force.  This  is  its  ability  to  a  semble 
and  concentrate  its  entire  power  for  opera- 
tions against  a  single  point,  Haibor  defenses 
are  immovable,  and  the  individual  forts  can 
give  no  assistance  to  the  forts  50  or  200  mi.es 
away.  But  all  the  bombing  p'.anes  in  the 
nation  can  be  concentrated  so  as  to  apply 
the.r  power  at  the  single  threatened  point. 
and  this  concentration  can  take  place  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity — in  a  day  or  two 
at  the  most. 

Harbor  defenses  never  were  intended  to 
prevent  invasion,  although  they  have  an  inci- 
dental mission  of  providing  artillery  support 
to  the  defense  against  landing  attacks  within 
range  of  their  weapons  There  are  plenty  of 
good  reasons  for  constructing  harbor  defenses, 
but  the  prevention  cf  invasion  of  cur  si.orcs 
is  the  least  of  these  and  is  only  incidental 
to  the  others. 

The  abi'.ity  of  air  power  to  pre\ent  invasion 
is  the  question  of  air  power  versus  -^ea  power. 
The  present  war  has  shown  apparently  ccn- 
tradictcry  results  in  the  struggle  between  air 
and  sea  forces  The  contradutione  tiave  been 
apparent  only.  In  general,  they  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  time  available  lor  bombing, 
the  distance  over  which  bcmblrg  operations 
must  be  conducted,  the  number  cf  bombers 
available,  and  the   weather. 

Prime  Mini.ster  Churchill  stated  one  time 
that  200  or  300  bombs  must  be  dropped  to 
in:;ure  hitting  a  naval  vessel  This  could 
mean  a  single  trip  by  100  to  250  planes  cr 
10  trips  by  10  to  15  planes  or  100  to  150  trips 
by  a  single  plane.  If  it  were  15  plur.es  mak- 
ing 10  trips  SCO  miles  from  the  base.  10  days 
wcu'.d  be  required  to  let  this  air  force  drop 
enough  bombs  to  m.-ure  a  hit  on  the  naval 
ves.sel  It  can  b?  seen  that  effective  bom- 
bardment of  naval  vessels  either  requires  a 
great  enough  number  of  planes  to  insure  hits 
in  one  or  two  trips  or  else  that  the  target 
ships  should  be  stationary  in  a  liarbor  where 
they  can  be  bombed  on  many  successive  days 
by  a  smaller  number  of  planes.  ,f  these  were 
all  that  were  available 

Naval  vessels  ar"  much  hardei  to  hit  than 
merchant  ships  or  transpoits  Warships  are 
armored,  are  usually  of  very  hlth  speed  and 
capable  of  dodging,  and  have  a  tremendous 
number  of  antiaircraft  guns  to  intertere  with 
the  bomber's  aim  Thus,  although  200  to  300 
bombs  may  have  to  be  dropped  to  attain  a 
hit  on  a  naval  vessel,  merchant  ships,  which 
act  as  transports  and  are  the  carriers  for 
invading  forces,  probably  would  not  require 
more  than  a  quarter  as  many  Ijcmbs  to  hit 
them 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  e.cpiamed  the 
failure  of  the  British  Fleet  to  operate  in  the 


Ska^errak  on  German  communications  to 
Norway  as  follows:  "But  immense  enemy 
air  strength,  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  our  patroling  craft,  makes  this  method 
far  too  costly  to  be  adopted.  Important 
forces  would  have  to  be  employed  in  order 
to  maintain  •  steady  surface  patrol  and  the 
losses  which  would  have  been  Inflicted  on  the 
patrol  from  the  air  would  undoubtedly  very 
soon  constitute  a  naval  disaster."  In  other 
words,  the  British  patroling  vessels  would 
have  had  to  remain  on  duty  In  the  Skagerrak 
subject  to  continuous  bombing  by  Immense 
air  forces.  The  operation  was  impossible  and 
the  British  vfere  correct  In  not  making  the 
effort 

Prime  Minister  Churchill's  objections  to 
operating  in  the  Skagerrak  were  abundantly 
proved  when  the  British  Fleet  operated  under 
similar  conditions  in  attempting  to  prevent 
the  invasion  of  Crete."  After  the  loss  of  four 
cruisers  and  teven  destroyers  the  fleet  with- 
drew Here  the  real  factors  in  the  question 
of  air  power  versus  sea  power  were  demon- 
strated in  ooe  operation,  namely,  immense 
bombing  foroes  and  the  fact  that  the  ships 
would  have  to  remain  subject  to  bombing. 

Malta  also  shows  the  Impossibility  of  a 
fleet  remalntaK  within  range  of  large  bomb- 
ing forces.  It  is  only  60  miles  from  Italy  and 
is  untenable  as  a  fleet  base.  The  fact  that 
the  British  still  hold  It  is  of  miner  Import- 
ance. It  is  no  longer  a  base — it  is  Just  a  piece 
of  land.  On  the  other  hand.  Gibraltar — 750 
miles  from  Italy — hardly  has  been  bothered 
by  bombing.  The  distance  is  too  great  for 
bombardment  operations  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  necessary  mass  and  continuity 
Gibraltar  is  protected  from  massive  and  con- 
tinuous bombing  by  distance. 

Convoys  operating  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  Mediterranean  gala 
partial  protection  from  the  time  element. 
By  making  use  of  darkness  to  pass  the  more 
dangerous  areas,  the  convoys  are  within  ef- 
fective bombing  range  too  short  a  time  to 
be  disastrously  endangered,  unless  massive 
bombing  torces  are  on  hand  to  operate 
against  them.  There  have  been  many  ships 
lost  and  other  ships  Injured,  but  the  damage 
has  not  been  great  enough  to  prevent  occa- 
sional passage  Scapa  Flew,  300  miles  from 
Norway,  has  been  made  untenable  as  a  fleet 
base  by  the  bombing  threat.  In  this  case. 
Germany  has  a  sufficient  number  of  bomb- 
ing planes  based  closely  enough  to  make  th'i 
danger  of  retnainlng  at  the  base  too  great 
for  the  possible  military  advantages  that 
would  be  obtained 

In  the  Mediterranean,  Italian  air  operations 
originally  appeared  to  give  the  lie  to  all  these 
contentions.  Failure  of  the  Italian  air  force 
to  be  more  successful  in  preventing  British 
convoy  and  fleet  operations  close  to  Italian 
and  Libyan  coast  was  one  of  the  major  mys- 
teries of  the  war  The  British  even  pene- 
trated the  Adriatic  (at  night),  December  19- 
20.  1940.  and  bombarded  the  Albanian  sea- 
port of  Valone  without  aerial  interference  by 
the  Italians.  It  is  now  apparent  that  Ital- 
ian air  powet  was  not  operating  in  sufficient 
mass  in  thest  waters  to  perform  its  missions 
eflfectlvely  When  it  was  reenforced  by  Ger- 
man squadrcpis.  the  last  British  convoy  to 
pass  through!  suffered  such  extensive  losses 
that  no  morq  convoys  have  been  attempted 
The  war  has -shown  one  fact  conclusively- 
air  power  donSmates  sea  power  in  narrow  seas 
and  near  the  coasts 

Was  not  the  insufficiency  of  Italian  air 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  one  of  the  in- 
herent weaknesses  of  air  power?  And  if  air 
power  Is  depended  upon,  are  we  not  apt  to 
find  that  it  may  be  unavailable  at  the  critical 
time?  Harbdr  defenses  are  so  comforting. 
The  big  ugly  muzzled  ctins  are  always  there, 
ready  and  WBiting— a  definite  assurance  of 
protection  foff  one  little  spot  for  all  time. 
Doubt  as  to  the  availability  of  air  power  can 
be  dismissed  as  far  as  the  United  States  's 
concerned.  We  shall  always  have  it  in  the 
future  In  ataple  quantity.    And  instead  of 
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a  dozen  or  two  dozen  puns  defending  a  har- 
bor, we  shall  have  2.CO0  or  4.000  tK>mbers 
ready  to  be  concentrati'd  for  the  defense  of 


any  point,  not  of  hartKjrs  alone,  but  of  all       channels  under  bombing  attack 

the  beaches  and  all  th<   coasts  *^ — -^^s   proposal   obviously   was   intended   to 


and  H-u.-;or  are  Inland  pcrts  with  narrow 
channf  s  ie:'di:  g  tc  them  Nd  naval  force 
or^  transports  could  live  for  24  hours  in  these 


Harbor  defenses  in  the  past  were  con- 
structed to  perform  thr  following  functions: 
First,  to  permit  mcv?ment  of  our  naval 
forces  in  and  cut  of  harbors,  secondly.  *c 
protect  harbor  facilities  and  ships  in  the  har- 
bor from  naval  gunfire  and  torpedoes; 
thirdly,  tc  prevent  enemy  ships  from  enter- 
ing the  hart>or;  fourthly,  to  furnish  inci- 
dental support  to  defense  against  landing 
attack?  within  range  of  the  defense  ^iins 

What  has  air  power  dont  to  these  missions? 
If  a  hostile  fleet  cannot  remain  on  guard 
outside  a  harbor  to  pievent  the  exit  or  in- 
gress of  our  own  fleet  because  of  the  threat 
of  bomblne.  then  no  harbor  defenses  arc 
necessary  for  that  purpose  alone  Except  for 
hostile  air  power  the  British  Fleet  might 
have  been  maintained  dose  to  the  Skagerrak 
or  to  the  K'.el  Canal  <r  to  Heligoland  This 
mission    of    harbor    defenses    Is    ended.      Air 

power  can  perform  this  mission  far  more 
effectively  than  gtins  ever  could,  since  guns 
never  had  the  neces-ary  range  to  provide 
ample  maneuver  room  for  a  fleet  leaving  a 
harbor 

Protection  of  ships  and  harbor  facilities 
from  naval  Rimfire  and  torpedoes  i£  still  as 
necessary  a  function  of  harbor  defense  as 

ever  The  European  war  has  shown  that 
ships  can  Ptay  within  bombing  range  at  night 
long  enough  to  make  raids  on  short  Installa- 
tions. The  French  and  British  both  raided 
Italian  Jhore  Installai  ions  and  escaped  with 
minor  damage  The  British  have  raided  the 
Dodecanese  and  the  Libyan  coast  and  have 
escaped  without  serious  injury  The  British 
bombarded  the  German-held  airdromes  at 
Stavanger  from  crui;«rs  for  several  hours. 
Thus  the  experience  of  the  European  war 
seems  to  prove  that  air  power  Is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently strone  to  prevent  raids  and  naval 
bombardments  Haibor  defenses  must  be 
provided  for  this  pupose 

Whether  or  not  air  power  can  deny  enemy 
ships  access  to  harbe/rs  and  adjacent  waters 
depends  upon  the  npture  ol  the  harbor  In 
such  a  harbor  as  Pueet  Sound,  where  hostile 
ships  would  have  to  Jteam  300  or  more  miles 
to  get  in  and  out,  and  where  they  never 
could  be  lost  sight  of  m  the  narrow  waters, 
air  power  should  sulfire  tc  entrap  the  raiders 
They  might  get  in.  bjt  they  never  could  get 
out  In  the  ca3e  of  shallow  harbors  easy  of 
access,  the  problem  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  a  naval  raid,  pome  guns  would  be  required 
to  prevent  a  raid,  but  air  power  would  be 
ample  to  prevent  tho  continued  use  of  the 
harbor 

The  question  of  the  ability  of  air  power  to 
prevent  invasion  already  has  been  discussed. 
Harbor  defenses  never  were  built  primarily 
with  that  end  in  view,  and  this  question  cer- 
tainly needs  no  consideration  In  their  con- 
struction in  the  fut-Lire.  This  affirmation, 
howe>er,  applies  only  when  the  defensive  air 
power  is  immeasurab  y  superior  to  that  which 
can  be  brought  against  it  The  case  of  a  Ger- 
man invasion  of  G-eat  Britain  acrcKFs  the 
narrow  English  Charnel  is  different  from  en 
Invasion  across  the  ocean,  since.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  invader's  air  force  can  operate 
from  land  bases  Against  some  of  our  foreign 
possessions  an  attacking  na'-al  force  might  be 
able  to  bring  superior  i.lr  power  on  carneis; 
hence  all  the  old  m.ssions  of  harbor  defense 
applv  with  full  force  to  them. 

In'  the  Julv-August  1941  Issue  of  Army 
Ordnance  (vol"  XXU ,  No  127,  p  46).  General 
HagfKid  gave  a  13-point  program  for  const  de- 
fen.«e  on  which  *20(  .000.000  would  be  spent. 
There  was  little  U>  cavU  at  in  this  program 
except  that  it  appears  to  have  been  based 
on  the  obsolete  missions  ol  harbor  defens^-s 
For  example.  Geneial  Hagood-  recommended 
new  harlx.r  defends  m  the  Houston-Beau- 
mont area  of  Texas  with  special  reference  to 
the   protection   of   the   oU    fields      Beaumont 


prevent  a  sea-t>orne  invasion  from  capttiring 
the  oil  fields,  since  they  are  net  close  enough 
to  the  ocast  to  be  bombarded  Air  power 
not  only  has  made  such  an  operation  impos- 
sible, but  new  American  defenses  closing  the 
gaps  into  the  Ciribbean  thrcugh  the  Greater 
and  Lt-sser  Antilles  will  make  this  sea. 
through  which  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United 
States  must  be  approached,  a  trap  which  no 
hostile  naval  force  or  transports  ever  would 
dare  to  enter. 

The  West  Indies,  if  fully  exploited  tc  close 
the  Caribbean,  furnish  complete  protection 
for  the  American  Gulf  ccasi  Not  only  are 
no  new  harbcr  defenses  needed,  but  those 
now  in  existence  have  little  further  reason 
for  being  maintained  Aj.d  not  only  do 
American  defenses  along  the  Antilles  pro- 
tect the  Gulf  coast,  but  they  also  secure  the 
northern  chores  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  eastern  coast  cf 
Genual  America  and  Mexico 

On  the  other  hand,  many  new  seacoast-gtm 
Installations  for  the  protection  of  factories 
and  bases  from  naval  bombardment  might 
very  well  have  t>een  recommended.  Naval 
air-patrol  stauons  will  be  constructed  at 
many  new  points  in  continental  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  since  these  are 
for  seaplanes  and  are  close  to  the  coast,  they 
are  subject  to  naval  bombardment  during 
raids  and  must  have  seacoast  guns  to  keep 
enemy  raiders  beyond  range 

Naval  bombardments  and  raids  are  much 
more  probable  now  and  will  be  waged  against 
many   objectives   that   would    not   have   been 
attacked  in  the  past.    International  law  for- 
merly   exercised    some    control    against    the 
bombardment  of  open  towns,  even   though 
factories  were  engaged  in  producing  war  ma- 
terials   in    them      Bombardments   once   were 
restricted,    but    air   warfare    now   has   broken 
down   all   scruples.     Today,   any   factories  or 
facilities  of  military  value  close  to  the  shore 
are  apt  to  be  bombarded  from  the  sea.  "These 
will  have  to  be  protected  along  with  all  new 
naval  shore  stations-    Thus,  many  new  har- 
bor   defenses    are    required,    but    at    different 
points    than    commonly    visualized      On    the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  the  old  harbor  de- 
fenses constructed  for  now  nonexistent  mis- 
sions do  not  need  modernizing      There  is  no 
need  to  destroy  them  since  their  maintenance 
on    a    caretaker's    status    and    eventual    oc- 
cupancy in  time  of  war  by  the  National  Guard 
does  not  represent  a  serious  drain,  and  they 
still  aid  in  preventing  naval  raids. 

Can  we  depend  upon  the  present  ability 
of  air  power  to  provide  for  certain  of  the 
functions  of  coast  defense,  or  will  conditions 
change  so  rapidly  that  air  power  will  nbt  be 
able  to  fu^ll  them  in  the  future?  Possibly 
naval  protection  against  aerial  bombing  is  at 
its  lowest  point  at  the  present  time.  Most 
naval  vessels  now  in  commission  were  built 
at  a  time  when  aerial  bombing  was  not  a 
serious  Uireat  The  result  Is  that  they  are 
p>oorIy  protected  and  not  very  effectively 
armed  against  It  Naval  protection  may  Im- 
prove so  greatly  that  bombing  will  not  re- 
main a  serlotis  threat,  at  least  against  battle- 
ships. 

However,  even  if  this  Ukes  place,  the  pres- 
ent relationship  between  air  power  and  sea 
power  will  not  be  changed  TransporU  and 
small  naval  vessels  will  continue  to  be  vul- 
nerable, even  though  they  may  be  better 
armed  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
bombing  accuracy  may  improve  fast  enough 
to  overcome  advances  in  protection  Here 
again,  the  present  relationship  may  ht  modi- 
fled  slightly,  but  the  fundamental  factors 
are  not  likely  to  change  The  only  foresee- 
able change  is  that  improvement  in  bombing 
acctiracy  and  the  availability  of  large  num- 
bers of  bombing  plane:^  may  make  naval  raids 
less    likely,    hence    tbere    will    be    a    smaller 


requirement  for  coast-defense  protection 
ag.iinst    them 

A.r  power  has  not  superset.ied  coast  de- 
fenses, but  it  i£.n  perform  some  cf  their  func- 
tions more  effectively  than  gun?  ever  did  On 
the  other  hand,  the  increase  :n  navnl  air 
Installations  on  the  shore,  trimher  with  ac- 
ceptance of  bombardment  of  nonmilitary 
installations  as  legitimate  targets,  makes 
more  harbor  defenses  necessary  for  their  pro- 
tection Any  harber  de;cns(>s  constrticted 
or  modernized  should  take  into  account  the 
ability  of  the  bombing  plane  to  perform 
certain  of  the  old  missions. 

The  bomber  hns  made  the  American  coast 
Impregnable  to  inviision  Thi'^  is  the  most 
Important  military  fi.ct  tl.8t  can  b(  deduced 
from  the  European  war  If  new  harbcr  de- 
fenses are  to  tse  constructed,  let  them  be 
built  with  our  eyes  on  today  and  tomorrow 
and  not  on  yesterday 


Addresses  Convention  of  Woman's  Auxil- 
iary, American  Legion 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or     I 

HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

OF    ABK.INSAf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  VSITKD  STATES 


Monday.  September  29.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF    HON     JCSEPHVS   DANIELS 


Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  primed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Joi^phus  Daniels.  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Mex:co.  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the 
American  Lecion  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on 
Septemixr  17.  1941 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■  There  is  not  on  record  a  higher  or  mere  de- 
served tribute  to  the  women  of  America — the 
women  who  make  up  the  Legion  Auxiliary 
and  their  patriotic  sisters— than  was  paid  by 
President  Wilson  in  appreclaticn  of  their 
chivahic  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the 
World  War 

In  person  he  spoke  to  the  bei.ate  neur  the 
end  of  the  war  urging  that  the  ballot  be  given 
to  women  He  based  his  appeal  not  alone 
upon  their  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  surtrage 
but  insisted  particularly  their  disuneuislitd 
and  sacrificiiil  service  during  the  war  called 
for  the  highest  recopnition  by  their  Guvtrn- 
ment.  It  is  well  tociay  tc  recall  this  illumi- 
nating incident  in  this  emergency  when  the 
daughters  and  sisters  are  emuiatiiig  tiie  ex- 
ample of  thi-  ..omen  in  1917-18  The  pain- 
ctlc  service  of  American  women  m  that  era 
made  a  complete  convert  of  Woodrcw  Wilson 
to  the  equal  right  of  women  to  a  voice  in  the 
Government  under  which  they  live. 

I  am  not  here  to  detail  the  value  cl  «h«t 
the  women  did  in  those  hii-'h  and  hard  days 
Their  record  shines  with  that  cf  their  bt'jthers 
who  gave  the  decisive  strengtli  which  brought 
victory  to  the  forces  hghuiig  to  make  the 
world  sale  for  democracy  If  the  high  go-.d 
has  not  been  obtained,  the  fault  lies  :n  the 
fact  that  statesmen  lacked  the  wisdom  to 
garner  the  fruit  cf  valor  an-l  consecration 
Except  on  the  actual  field  of  battle  and  on 
tlie  iron  decks  of  the  ships,  women  foilowed 
everywhere  the  liuder^hip  cf  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  and  tiurie  Chat"*"  Cait,  memb«r«  aC 
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the  woman's  branch  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Tnere  was  no  dearth  of 
woman's  tenderness  where  fighting  men 
needed  their  miniatrations;  no  lack  of  skill  In 
the  labor  of  women  m  every  department  ol 
government  where  they  stepped  in  to  fill  the 
places  of  their  brothers  as  they  donned  the 
military  uniform  and  went  forth  to  battle; 
no  delay  In  providmg  hostess  houses,  where 
lO'idiers  and  sailors  found  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  delighta  of  home;  no  lack  of 
generosity  and  organization  to  supply  the 
needs  and  comforts  for  men  In  barracks,  in 
training,  and  on  the  fighting  front  in  France 
nr.d  on  the  high  seas  The  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  a  patriotic  woman  who  asked  lor 
a  ]ob  in  the  Navy  gun  factory,  "l  wish  to  do 
something  that  will  make  me  truly  enlisted 
In  the  war.  making  guns  or  torpedoes,"  was 
not  different  from  other  women  who  wanted 
a  Job  where  all  their  strength  was  required 

In  addition  to  these  varied  enlistments  of 
womanhood  In  the  World  War,  1  have  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of   the  debt  twed   by  the 

Navy  and  the  country  to  tlie  patriotic  Yeo- 
men (F).  the  women  who  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  naval  personnel,  perform- 
ing Important  work  efficiently  and  sharing 
With  their  sailor  and  marine  brothers  full 
participation  In  the  hardships  and  benefits, 
including  the  bonus,  a  grateful  country  gave 
to  all  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  or 
contributed  ashore  to  the  carrying,  on  in  war- 
time A  sh:p.  feminine  in  ail  our  lan- 
guages, demanded  a  woman's  benediction  as 
the  assurance  of  favoring  winds  and  pros- 
perous voyages.  There  were  12.982  of  these 
yeoman  (Fi  mariiiettes  and  nurses,  and  I 
defy  any  organization  to  produce  more 
capable  and  beautiful  young  women  or  to 
devise  a  more  becoming  and  natty  uniform. 

Following  the  Armistice,  and  becatise  the 
country  needed  the  unerring  instinct  and 
wisdom  of  women  In  Its  national  house- 
keeping, and  as  appreciation  of  the  part 
women  had  played  In  winning  the  war.  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment  as  ratified. 
Then  wcm.en  cea-sed.  politically,  to  be  the 
superior  of  the  male  sex  and  became  their 
equal.  ,  I  am  one  of  those  who  long  advo- 
cated the  granting  of  equal  suffrage,  and  1 
am  one  of  those  who  decry  the  propaganda 
that  there  has  not  come  within  tliese  few 
short  years  that  purification  of  government 
which  many  advocates  of  suffrage  predicted 
would  follow  woman's  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  government.  If  women  have  not 
yet  proved  equal  to  high  expectations  in  the 
elevation  of  government  to  hlglier  stand- 
ards, the  answer  is  that  it  was  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  they  could  repair  the  many 
defects  which  male  voters  had  engrafted  on 
the  body  politic  in  the  long  years  when  they 
alone  controlled  the  processes  of  Govern- 
ment. Women  voters  at  first  naturally  were 
timid  about  demanding  large  recognition  and 
few  offered  for  office.  They  acted  as  if  they 
must  serve  their  apprentice  days  in  learning 
the  ropes  before  asking  to  be  entrusted  with 
high  official  stavions.  As  time  has  gone  on. 
however,  we  have  seen  women  of  ability  and 
poise  win  distinction  in  high  public  stations. 
Women  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  member  of  the  Cabinet,  diplo- 
matic officials,  wearers  of  the  Judicial  ermine. 
leaders  in  Important  positions  in  emergency 
agencies,  and  other  public  stations  have 
demonstrated  the  old  trutli  that  there  is 
"not  a  place  In  heaven  or  earth  without  a 
woman  In  it."  Not  even  the  barber  shops 
now  are  exclusively  for  males.  Everywhere 
men  and  women  are  equals  In  promoting 
measures  to   bless  their  cbuntry. 

You  do  well  at  this  session  of  your  conven- 
tion to  emphasize  continental  solidarity. 
Too  long  have  the  men  and  won:ien  of  the 
United  States  denied  themselves  the  privilFge 
and  benefit  of  close  association  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  south  And  too  long  have 
Americans   south   of    the    Rio   Grande,    like 


those  north   of  the  dividing  line,  had  their 
eyes  turned   too   exclusively   toward   Europe 
In  our  schools  we  have  studied  French  and 
German,  forgetting  that  Spanish  is  the   pre- 
vailing   language    of    nearly    every    Republic 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  Latin  Americans  have 
been  more  at  heme  in  the  mastery  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  European  con- 
tinent  rather  than  with   the  tongue   of   the 
dwellers  above  the  Rio  Grande      This  barrier 
of  language,  plus  the  lack  of  comir.unications 
and   transportation,   have   stocd   In  the   way 
of  the  Intimate  reiaticns  which  should  exist 
between  all  the  dweilers  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere     Fortunately  the  last  twc  are  rapidly 
becoming    the    har.dn'.a:der.3    of    all     tiie    21 
Pan    American  republics,  and  more   Spanish 
speaking  people  are  learning  English  today 
and  more  English  speakm:?  peope  are  learn- 
ing Spanish   than   in   all   the   pr.-ceding   cen- 
turies.     In  all  schools  on  this  continent  both 
these  languages  should   take  precedence   o%-er 
all    others      The    removal   of    the    barrier   of 
inability  to  converse  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors   will   wipe   out    misunderstandings   and 
disagreements  and  make  continenta'.  solidar- 
ity  in    brotherhood   as   In  defense      The  evi- 
dence that  the  spirit  of  neighborlinecs  is  in 
flower  recalls  a  golden  legend  lor-q  cherished 
by  Mexicans. 

According    to     the     best    authorities,    San 
Ysidro  was  plowing   in  his  garden  one  spring 
day       He  looked  up  and  beheld  an  angel,  who 
said    to  him:    "The   Lord   wants   to  see    you. 
Ysidro     Come  with  me  "    He  aiis-.vered  that 
he  was  busy     "I  can't  go  now     Y.-u  tell  the 
Lord    that    I    am    late    in    getting    my    corn 
planted   and   that    I'll   see    him   when    I    have 
finished  "     The   angel   retired,  but   soon   an- 
other   heavenly   messenger   appeared    m    the 
field  and  said.   "The  Lord  wishes  to  see  vju 
Immediately,  Ysidro.   and   directs  me   to  say 
that    if    you   do    not    cortie    at    onc^     H^    will 
send  hot  winds  and  drought  that  will  wither 
your  corn  "    Ysidro.  dripping  with  perspira- 
tion in  the  hot  sun.  continued  plowln^g,  paus- 
ing to  send  back  the  message:  "I  ve  seen  hot 
w.nds    and    droughts    many    a    time    before 
Tiiey    dcn't    bother    me      I   can    bring    water 
from  the  river      Tell  the  Lord  I  can't  ccme 
now.  but  I  will  see  Him  when  I  have  finished 
planting  my  corn  "     Not  long  afrt'ward  an- 
other    heavenly     courier     witti     stern     mien 
tapped  Ysidro  on  tlie   shoulder  and   .said:    "I 
am  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  the  Lord 
does  not  like  your  attitude  and  sends  word 
to  you  that  unless  you  come  with  me  rig'nt 
now.  He  will  send  a  plague  of  locusts  to  de- 
vour your  corn  from  the  top  and  a  plague  of 
cutworms  to  ?at   its  roots."     Y'sidro  did  not 
step    plowing,    but    sent    back    the    answer: 
"That     does     not     frighten     me      I've     had 
plagues  before  but  by  the  use  of  fire  and  hoe- 
ing and  hard  work.  rv3    harvestfd   my  corn 
all   right      You  tell   the  Lord   TU    finish    my 
plowing  tomorrow  and  will  see  Kim  when  my 
work   is  completed  " 

The  messenger  from  the  skies  disarpear'^d. 
and  before  the  fourth  messenger  descended 
he  had  finished  several  furrows  This  last 
angel  had  the  appearance  and  bearing  of 
authority  As  he  flapped  his  w.ngs  and 
walked  along  the  furrows  to  keep  step  with 
the  stub'oorn  plcwman.  the  ang^l  spoke 
Sternly:  "The  Lord  isn't  going  to  ar?ue  with 
you  any  mora.  Ysidro  He  command;  me  to 
tell  you  th«t  if  you  do  not  ccme  with  me 
Without  a  moment's  delay  He  will  send  ycu 
a  bad  neighbor  " 

That  threat  terrified  San  Ysidro.  He  called 
"whoa"  to  his  m.ule.  stopped  him  short  and 
wrapped  the  reins  around  tiie  plow  handle 
The  look  of  his  eyes  shewed  th.^t  fear  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  "The  Lord  says 
unless  I  come  He  will  send  me  a  bad  nelgn- 
bcr  doss  He?  I  cannot  stand  that  ir.f!:ction. 
Life  i.-=n't  worth  trying  to  liva  with  a  bad 
neighbor  You  tell  tlie  Lord  I  can  stmd  h:!t 
winds,  and  droughts,  locusts,  cutworms,  and 
r.U  kinds  of  plagues  I  can  endure  anything 
but  a  bad  neighbor.     I'll  go  with  you  right 


now."  and  he  etcpped  short  In  the  middle  of 
the  row,  not  even  waiting  to  unhitch  the 
mule  from  the  plow 

I  bring  to  you  the  message  that  south  of 
the  Rio  GranJe.  men  and  women  committed  , 
to  the  good-tielghboi  policy,  surrendering 
nothing  of  sovereignty,  are  united  with  the 
United  States  in  the  unbreakable  bonds  of 
cooperation  for  the  preservation  of  the  In- 
dependence of  each  country  and  In  devotion 
to  the  permanence  of  government  by  the 
consent  of  tin  governed  Not  yet,  either  in 
the  United  Slates  or  in  other  New  World 
countries  have  we  fully  apprehended,  but 
one  and  all  are  pressing  forward  to  the  goal 
of  "All  for  one  and  one  for  all." 

Tiie    heart's    desire    of    Americans,    North, 

Central,  and  Bauth,  today  Is  compressed  In 
this  asplratioii:  "God  made  us  neighbors; 
let  understanding  and  a  common  unity,  and 
Justice  and  (Equality  make  and  keep  us 
friends." 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  cxDtisent  to  liave  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  I  recently  delivered  at 
Helena,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens.  I  have  b'-en  invited  to 
address  you'  in  the  interests  of  national 
unity  and  national  safety.  This  Is  not  a 
political  meeting  in  any  sense;  it  Is  a  meet- 
mg  of  pla.n  citizens  of  Montana,  without  re- 
gard to  racial,  religious,  or  political  affilia- 
tions It  Is  fi  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  who 
love  their  cotintry  and  who  wish  to  preserve 
it  in  a  war-naad  world.  I  have  accepted  this 
invitation  atd  have  ccme  here  becau.se  I 
feel  that  it  Is  my  duty — as  it  Is  the  duty 
of  every  loyal  citizen— to  defend  and  pro- 
tect our  country  from  Its  enemies  or  tta- 
ducers.  whether  they  work  as  wily,  under- 
handed "fifth  columnists"  or  as  open  enemies 
cf  the  Natioo- 

The  people  of  the  United  States  stand  to- 
day as  the  greatest  force  for  liberty,  for  peace. 
and  for  justice  in  the  whole  world.  They  are 
opposed  to  \«ar  and  they  are  striving  to  save 
our  country  and  the  world  from  tl^e  threat 
of  Nazi  domination  and  slavery.  We  are  fac- 
ing at  this  moment  a  great  world  crisis.  Our 
country.  I  n«ed  not  tell  you.  Is  In  Imminent 
peril.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
have  the  sllg^itest  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  future  of  our  country  as  a  great,  free 
democratic  Kation  rests  upon  the  loyalty. 
unity,  and  cooperation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple It  rests  JLpon  our  ability  to  overcome  the 
subtle  influences  of  foreign  propaganda  see'i- 
ing  to  undermine  American  morale.  It  rests 
on  the  extent;  we  may  be  able  to  unite  our 
people  and  effectively  organize  our  military 
and  economic  forces  to  meet  the  ugly  threats 
directed  at  us  from  across  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pac'fic 

In  the  face  of  these  dangers  which  threaten 
us  any  person  who  seeks,  by  devious  and  un- 
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andcd   methods,  to   mislead    confuse    cr 

disunite  the  people  of  t  lU  country  for  selfish 
political  motives  or  l>fcause  cf  hatred  or 
spite  against  our  Government  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Siatt*  is  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  this  cruntry  ran  have  There  has 
been,  as  we  all  know,  a  steady  and  persistent 
effort  to  confuse  this  ci  untry  on  pri"b:em..«  cf 
national  defence  and  foreign  policy  To  htar 
some  of  the  sensational  attacks  being  made 
on  our  Government  by  fanatical  and  deluded 
political  partisans  one  wcu'd  be  led  to  think 
that  cur  national  fore  gn  policy  is  a  purf  ly 

personal  arrangement  cf  President  Roose- 
velt's Through  this  y-r(-prganda  the  people 
are  being  told  that  cui  foreign  policy,  under 
the  direction  cf  President  Roosevelt,  has  b'len 

influenced  by  international  bankers  and  Brit- 
ish propaganda.  This  despicable  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  Government  of  our  country  has 
been  m  cp>eration  for  some  time  The  whi^le 
purpose  of  this  scheme  is  to  confuse  the 
American  people  In  matter?  vitally  affecting 
cur  national  safety  and  security. 

These  prrpag«ndiEU  represent  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stiites  a?  a  warmonger — 
as  an  Anglomainac  desipning  r  '  to  protect 
and  defend  the  Unltec  States  but  to  use  the 
great  wealth  and  pow«r  cf  the  Nation  to  a:d 
Great  Britain  and  otter  European  countries 
defending  against  Hitler  in  a  war  in  which. 
they  assert,  this  country  has  no  crncern 
The  President  and  ot:ier  ofEcials  cf  our  Na- 
tional Government  have  been  held  up  to 
public  ridicule  and  condemned  They  have 
been  pointed  tc  as  tool?  cf  International 
Jewish  bankers  who  Wf  suppn&ed.  in  some 
occult  manner,  to  be  irjponsible  for  the  Nazi 
plan  of  world  ccr.qtest  A  great  German 
propaganda  machine  which  was  located  in 
New  York  City  until  recently  spent  millions 
of  dollars  In  spreading  this  mendacious  prcp- 
aganda  In  America.  In  Washington  even 
United  Slates  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
until  It  was  buppretsed.  were  receiving  weekly 
large  packages  ci  this  Nazi  propaganda 

Many  well-meanlni;  people  In  this  coun- 
try have  been  deceived  and  misled  by  this 
propaganda  At  mass  meetings  held  thrcugh- 
out  the  country  InntKrent  people  have  been 
brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning our  .\mericiii  foreign  policy  At 
these  meetine*-  bunMi^ts  Christian  front- 
ists  Roo!=evelt  haters,  and  'flfth  columnlsis" 
have  crowded  the  hall?  to  hiss  and  boo  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  slarder  his  efforts  in  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  Thev  have  sought  to  block  every 
step  to  carry  cut  the  will  of  Congress  to 
extend  aid  to  the  Eurpean  nations  victim- 
ized   bv   Hitlers   merc:le=5   aggression 

The  very  existence  jf  this  Nazi  scheme  to 
confuse  tlie  American  people  en  these  ques- 
tions sh-^uld  be  a  warning  to  all  sincere,  in- 
telligent Citizens  It  should  have  no  other 
effect  thfln  to  unite  the  American  people 
solidly  back  of  cur  Government  in  support 
of  our  national  prjlic  es 

Many  people  fall  to   understand   that   the 
present  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States 
are  the  result  of  the  celiberate  notion  of  Con- 
gress     ShLiiIv  prior   tc    1939    we   had   estab- 
lished   m    thl'    country    a    policy   ot    absolute 
isolation       The    isf  hitlcnists,    backed    by     a 
pressure  grcup  of  Innccent  but  deluded  cru- 
saders, had   domlnat?d  Congress  and   forced 
this   til-considered   policy   cf   absolute   Isola- 
tion on  the  o  untry,  beginning  with  the  first 
neutrality  legislation  of  1935     1  do  not  ques- 
tion   their  motives      We    may   concede   sin- 
cerity   but   U    is  clefr  today  that   they   were 
victims  of  Illusions  dangerous  to  our  country 
If  that  policv  had  net  been  repealed  at  the 
outset  of  this  war.  i"  w-uld  have  lesulted  in 
making   America    virtually   an   ally   cf   Hitler 
and  would  have  Insured  the  defeat  of  Brit- 
ain  and    the  compl"te   conquest    rl    Eur(  re 
Upon    the    outbreak    of    the    war    in    Europe. 
however,   that    p'jllcv    was  quickly    recognized 
as   a   snare   and    a   delusion       It    was   abso- 
lutely   contrary    to    the    traditicnal    foreign 


policies  of  our  ocui.trv  When  thf  war  broke 
in  1939  it  was  immediately  bnupht  under 
revision  in  Congress  In  that  body  It  was 
condemned  In  measured  terms  as  having 
encouraged  Hitler  In  his  plans  for  world 
conquest 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  isolatloniet 
stand  we  took  did  Influence  Hitler  History 
win  certainly  record  thnt  the  American  isola- 
tion policy,  which  prcpcsed  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  War  materials  to  Hitler's  victims 
in  Europe,  virtually  pave  Germany  the  green 
light  to  let  Iocs?  her  dogs  of  war  upon  an 
unprepared  world  Tlius  our  isolation  pol- 
icy g-uaranteed  Hitler  that  he  could  arm  to 
the  teeth  and  march  his  Nazi  hordes  against 
his    unoffending    and    unprepared    neichbcrs. 

With  the  assurance  that  we  wcuid  immedi-   , 
ately  cut  cflf  his  victims  frcm  American  mil- 
itary  supplies      Can   anyone  Justify   such   a    j 
policy  cf  aFlninity?  ; 

At   the  commencement   of  the   war  In   Eu-    | 
rope  we  quickly  saw  the  dangerous  and  un-    , 
neutral    operation    of    that    isolation    policy.   I 
and  Congress,  after  full  debate,  by  an  over- 
whelming  majority,   repealed    It   and    passed 
the    new    neutrality    legislation    of    1939.    au- 
thorizing this   country    to  sell   war  materials 
to   ell    countries    Invaded    by    aggressor    na- 
tions, under  certain  requirements     This  was 
in  the  interests  of  Justice  and  iniernatlonal 
decency.      Isolation    was   a   policy   in    the   aid 
of   Hitler.      It  was   against   our    Interests  and 
against   the   Interestt   of   the   whole   civilized 
world 

The  Isolationist  policy  was  again  repudi- 
ated when  Congress  passed  the  lease-lend 
bill  authorizing  and  directing  all  possible  aid 
to  Britain  and  other  nations  defending 
against  the  aggression  cf  Hitler 

Thus,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  Ccngress  has 
totally  repudiated  the  isolation  policy  and 
has  adopted  a  foreign  policy  of  giving  all 
possible  aid  to  those  countries  strvipgling 
to  block  Hitler's  march  of  world  conquest. 

It  was  also  tr.at  same  Isolation  policy,  im- 
posed   upon    this    country    by    well-meanlrg 
people  pathetically  lacking  in  statesmanship, 
r  at   delf-yed   the  United  State:    in  preparing 
tc    defend    Itself   In    this    world    crisis      The 
prolonged    delays    In    Congress,    due    to    f-e 
bitter  struggle   to   overcome   the   established 
Isolation' -t  policy   put  the  United  States  far 
behind     n    the   proerram    of   national    defense. 
For    years    these    m.lsgtilded    isolationists    In 
Ccngresi  have  voted  against  a''  efforts  cf  our 
Gcvernment    tc   build    up   ovr   national    de- 
fenses     They   opposed   and   defeated   all   at- 
tempts   to    adequately   expand    our   military, 
naval   r.nd  air  force     while  Hitler  was  at  the 
seme   time   engaged  In    building   the   greate<:t 
militan,-    mach:ne    -'    all    time      It   was   net 
tintll   a'fter   Hitler   started   his  ruthless   Nazi 
hordes    marching    In    EXirope.    ramin-    death 
ano   aestruction  on      ie  unsuspecting  isola- 
tionist countries  of   Poland.  Norway.  Holland, 
and  BeUium    that  the  American  people  ard 
the  Congress  In  Washington  were  able  to  see 
and  understand  the  dangers  inherent  In  the 
philosophy  of  1:  .jlatlonlsm      It  is  now  fully 
demonstrated  that  we  lire  In  a  world  that  is 
Interdependent      If   peaceful   nations  are   to 
stir\-tve    in   this    world,   they    must    stand   to- 
gether afirai-.st  the  brute  forces  of  militarl.nic 
nations   bent    on    aegressicn      Thi    Ccngresf 
at   the   outset  of   this  war  recognized  these 
truths,  and.  as  1  have  already   pointed   out. 
quickly   repudiated   and    set   a.<:lde   the   policy 
c*  isolatlor 

It  Will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  finally  came  to  see  the 
danger  of  Isolation  and  Is  responsible  for  the 
present  foreign  policies  ol  our  country  If 
Congress  had  not  acted,  the  United  Stat:  8 
today  would  be  cxjmpletely  cut  off  from  the 
balance  of  the  world  It  still  would  be  sit- 
ting supinely  by,  pursuing  a  pusillanimous 
policy  of  isolation  and  permitting  Hitler  (o 
overrun  Europe  and  set  himself  up  as  the 
master  of  the  world  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  changed  tha    ill-advised  policy 


because  it  recogni7*-d  Its  dangerous  effect  on 
our  own  safct;.  and  security  It  feared  the 
Nazi  program  cf  w-rld  c  quest  It  roccp- 
ntzed  that  our  vital  American  interest*  and 
future  safety  were  at  stake  in  this  epoch- 
making  world  revolution 

Why.  then,  let  me  a5k  is  all  this  abuse 
leveled  at  President  Roosevelt  on  these  ques- 
tions relating  to  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense,  when,  as  I  have  shewn,  the  ;e<:ponsi- 
blllty  for  these  policies  rests  completely  on 
the  Congress  cf  the  United  States'  The 
Congress  acted  In  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional methods,  and  those  who  attack  our 
foreign  policy  are  in  effect  striking  at  the  very 
base  of  our  American  sv-f^tom  Tliey  are,  In 
effect.  Innocently  serving  as  ■fifth  colum- 
nists" for  Hitler  "and  using  President  Rocse- 
velt  as  a  scapegoat  The  answer  is  that^thry 
dare  not  attack  Congress,  but  they  call  at?u>. 
misrepresent,  and  slander  Roosevelt  Tlint 
is  American  politics  operating  in  its  basest 
form  Thev  purport  to  set  themselvts  above 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  These 
who  follow  that  C(  urse  are  undcrminlne'  cur 
democratic  s\-stem  They  are  unconsciously 
serving  as  Hitler's  tools  m  America  entitled 
to  Nazi  medals  for  subversive  activities 

Now.  my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  fully  dem- 
onstrated   and  it  myst  be  clear  to  every  In- 
formed person  in  this  country,  that  our  for- 
eign policy  and  program  of   national  defence 
is  absolutely  sound  and  has  the  full  sanction 
cf   the   Congress    of   the   United   States      The 
American    people    are    well-nigh    unanimotis 
in  supporting   It   as  essential   to  cur  safety. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  this  small  but  vocifer- 
ous group   m    the   country   who   continue    to 
attack    the    President    and    seek    to    disparage 
and  discredit   every   move   the   national    ad- 
ministration is  m:i'kinp  to  carry  out  cur  na- 
tional policies      They  wholly  Ignore  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  acted  m  establishing   the 
course  our  country  is  tc  follow,  and  they  con- 
tinue   to    hamper,    harass,    and    oppose    the 
President  and   the   officers  of  the  Army  and 
the    Navy   In    every   vital   move    necessary    to 
make  effective  otir  national   defense      There 
ts,    of    course,    not    the    slightest    warrant    In     ^ 
logic   otireason  for   these    attacks    upon   the 
President,  or  on  the  members  cf  his  Cabinet, 
or  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy   who  are 
cooperating  and   carrying  out   these   pollciea 
established    by    the    C'ongress    of    the    t  nlted 
Spates     This  is  indeed  a  strange  paradox  we 
are  witnessing  in  American  politics. 

Now.  in  all  that  1  am  saying  1  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  attacking  the  sincerity 
of  anyone      They  may  all  be  sincere,  but  it 
Is  becoming  plain  to  us  all  that  they  are  as 
dangerous  to  our  country  as   hired  protago- 
nists of  Hitler      I  say  I  do  net  question  the 
sincerity  cf  those  who  are  opposing  cur  na- 
tional policies      They  have  a  right  tc  oppose 
them.  If  they  ccnsclentlously  believe  they  are 
WTong      I   do  charge,   however    that    there   la 
not  the  slightest  Justification  for  any  citizen 
to  place  his  untrained    unexperienced  Judg- 
ment against  the  com.binec;  Judgment  cf  the 
Congress   of    the   United   States      The    Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  cooperating  with 
and   srupporting    our   State   Department,   cur 
War  Department    and  our  Navy  Drpartment. 
In   the   defense   of    our    country       Everything 
that  Is  done  is  the  result  of  careftil  study  by 
the  millterN   and  naval  experts  of  the.«€  de- 
partments, under  the  direction  of  the   Chief 
of  Staff  cf  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations    and  the   President  cf  the  United 
States.  ES  Commander  in  Chief  cf  our  armed 
forces. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  or  sincerity 
of  anyone  who  offers  a  legitimate  criticism 
of  the  President  cr  the  foreign  policies  of 
our  country  but  I  dc  question  the  intellectual 
balance  and  poise  of  thc^e  who  arbitrarily 
sieck  to  fet  themselves  above  the  Coi-.pre«  ci 
J  the  United  States  and  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority They  are  victims  of  UUi  Ions  *v.<i  im- 
agine that  they  know  oiore  than  the  Ccn- 
gress of  the  United  States  nnd  the  expexto  ot 
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the  Army  anJ  tlie  Navy  Tliey  assume  that 
they  alcne  are  '.cyal  ar.d  patriotic  aul  that 
all  others  are  warm  .ngers  and  ang'.cphiles 

In  the  face  cf  th:?  ccnius;r"  In  cur  coun- 
try, we  are  m  a  dar-.^erous  situation.  There- 
fore I  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  ronr.e 
here  and  n:akc  th:;  appeal  to  my  fellow 
citizens.  My  appeal  is  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son and  ccmmcn  sense  1  appeal  for  Amer- 
ican unity  and  cooperation.  1  ask  our  citi- 
zens to  set  aside  all  feelings  of  hate  and 
partisanship  and  come  to  the  defense  of  cur 
country  Every  thinking  c.tizen  regrets  that 
in  this  dangerous  crisis  there  should  be  the 
slightest  variation  of  judgnaent  on  the  vital 
problems  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy. 

Disunity  and  opposition  can  only  breed 
confusion.  This  weakens  the  national 
morale  and  brings  discredit  and  contempt 
upon  our  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Every  attack  on  the  President  and  our  foreign 
policy  brings  encouragement  to  Hitler  and 
his  codictators  No  one  contends  that  these 
vital  problems  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
greatest  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Con^'ess 
and  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  cur  whole 
country,  but  when  Congress  has  acted  under 
our  democratic  system,  as  It  has  In  this  In- 
stance, following  full  and  free  debate,  and 
has  established  the  course  we  are  to  foiicw 
In  this  war-mad  world.  It  is  time  to  pause 
and  consider  the  danger  we  are  inviting  by 
continuing  baseless  political  opposition.  It 
must  be  clear  to  every  intelligent  patriotic 
citizen  that,  with  the  enemy  virtually  ap- 
pi caching  our  gates,  we  are  faced  with  chaos 
and  dcstrvicflon.  if  we  fail  to  promptly  close 
our  ranks  and  present  a  united  front. 

It  should  also  be  clear  to  everyone  that, 
In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Ccn^^ress,  clearly 
fix'.ng  the  course  we  are  to  follow  In  this 
world  crisis,  there  can  be  no  basis  for  this 
continued  bitter  and  irresponsible  opposi- 
tion 

Tne  turn  of  the  war  today  Involves  the 
greatest  peril  this  country  has  ever  faced. 
The  present  attack  on  Russia  is  a  step  fur- 
ther in  Hitler's  pian-i!  for  v.-orld  domination. 
If  he  succeeds  in  defeating  Russia,  he  will 
have  acquired  unlimited  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  agricultural  products.  If  he  de- 
leats  Russia  he  will  have  access  to  bases  in 
Siberia  across  the  straits  from  Alaska 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Russia  holds  out 
a  few  months  longer,  and  it  locks  now  as 
though  Russia  may  even  defeat  Hitler,  then 
Britain  and  the  United  States  can  rapidly 
increase  the  production  of  planes  and  war 
materials,  and  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  bring  about  the  ultlm.ate  and  complete 
defeat  of  Hitler 

Every  recognized  authority  on  air  power 
now  concedes  that  this  war  will  be  finally  won 
In  the  air.  While  the  other  countries  of  th3 
world  were  sleeping  or  engaged  in  domt^stic 
wrangling.  Hitler  has  prepared  his  might. y 
military  organization  with  all  possible  speed 
He  built  up  the  most  powerful  fleets  of  air 
bombers  the  world  had  ever  known  These 
air  forces  have  accounted  for  all  his  spec- 
tacular victories.  They  carried  his  armies  to 
speedy  victories  In  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium, 
and  France  They  quickly  bombed  the 
Balkans  uito  submission  and  drove  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  Crete 

Hitler's  air  forces  are  now  being  concen- 
trated on  Russia,  but  he  Is  meeting  with 
serious  trouble  in  his  battle  with  Stalin  He  : 
has  spread  out  his  forces  all  over  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  He  Is  far  behind  his  schtd- 
ule  of  victory  Ke  has  the  Russian  bear  by 
the  tail  and  can't  let  go.  It  Is  now  recog- 
nized that  he  can  never  Invade  Br;tam  or 
break  the  British  blockade  If  the  Russians 
hold  him  In  check  during  the  year,  the  Brit- 
ish, with  American  airplanes,  will  soon  be 
ible  to  .wTest  from  hlra  the  supremacy  of  the 
«ir 

With  giant  American  end  British  bomliers. 
thty  will  pulverize  German  industry,  German 


ports,  and  German  cities.  Just  as  l;e  has  been 
b  imbaidmg  and  destroying  Bnti-h  pDrts  and 
cities  during  the  past  year  The  Germans 
will  then  see  the  handwriting  ca  tr.e  wall  ani 
peace  will  loom  en  the  hcrizon.  a  peace  that 
wi.l  be  based  on  Jusi ice 

Let  no  one  be  mi.-.ed — the  greate.^t  danger 
confronting  our  coui.try  today  is  not  the  dan- 
ger I  "  be.ng  mvadee  by  a  foreign  power  but 
the  danger  of  beii.g  destroyed  from  within. 
Lack  of  unity  and  coop^^rati.jn  among  our 
leaders  In  political  life  will  slowly  but  surely 
undermine  national  confidence  and  national 
unity.  It  destroyed  France  and  will  destroy 
America,  too.  Already  sabotage  is  suspected 
in  several  sections.  Incidents  of  this  kind  will 
surely  increase,  if  the  full  range  of  demagogery 
and  unlicensed  abuse  of  the  President  and  cur 
national  policies  continues  If  we  are  to  es- 
cape the  dangers  presented  by  this  world 
revolution,  we  mu  =  t  h^ve  a  united  ccur.try 
Our  people  must  be  united  behind  our  Gov- 
ernment and  behind  those  lawfully  author- 
ized to  conduct  our  national  defense. 

Hitler  and  his  codictators  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  this  country  is  divided.  That 
is  the  real  explanation  for  the  rec-^nt  moves 
of  the  Japs  in  the  Pacific  Germany  and 
Japan  are  both  bar.kir.g  on  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  unity  They  have 
their  ears  to  the  ground  listening  to  political 
brawls  in  America. 

Let  me  warn  the  count; y  with  all  the 
vigor  I  poss£s.5.  that  the  tim.e  has  come 
when  our  Government  must  have  a  united 
perple  back  cf  it  Only  a  united  nation,  a 
united  people  can  b«  successful  in  carrying 
out  our  program  of  national  defense  The 
whole  world  li  in  torment,  while  peace-loving 
nations  are  being  overrun,  and  their  entire 
productive  effor's  are  being  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  cf  Hitler  m  hi.s  program  of  world 
conquest. 

The  complete  unity  cf  America  would  be 
the  severest  blow  that  could  be  adm.mistered 
to  Hitler.  I:  would  electrify  the  whole  world, 
and  this  war  could  be  ended  without  a  shot 
heing  fired  by  an  American  sold.er  United 
we  s*and,  divided  we  fall 

But,  my  friends,  we  are  toid  by  seme  of  our 
politicians  that  we  are  helping  Grra:  Britain. 
We  are  told  that  the  British  are  not  free  from 
sm.  All  the  past  cranes  p.nd  wrongs  perpe- 
trated by  Britain  are  conjured  up  to  con- 
vince u.s  that  we  sliould  have  no  interest  in 
extending  aid  to  the  hard-prL'S.sed  people  of 
Br. tain.  The  answer  is  that  Britain's  record 
in  thi5  world  revolution  Is  wholly  Irrelevant, 
just  as  the  record  cf  Russia  is  irrelevant  If 
they  can  defeat  Hitler,  it  is  our  duty  to  give 
them  our  support  Mistake.s,  crime-,  and 
harsh  oppression  can  be  unea.thed  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  nations.  But.  my  fell  ,w  citizens, 
the  present  situation  presents  a  cold-blocded 
question,  What  does  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  call  for''  .■>o  American  citizen 
should  permit  his  personal  feelings  regard- 
ing a  foreign  nation,  his  personal  hate  of 
another  country,  to  interfere  with  his  loyalty 
to  the  United  States.  Our  fir«t  allegiance  is 
to  cur  own  country 

We  are  eng:.ged  here  in  defending  the 
United  States  against  the  threat  cf  Hitler. 
Any  man  who  ailo'^s  misguided  hate  c!  Rus- 
sia or  of  England  to  Influence  his  conduct 
In  regard  to  our  own  country  Is  a  peer  Amer- 
ican Tlie  unfortunate  people  cf  Eng.and 
or  Ru.ssia  are  not  responsible  for  the  past 
wrongs  or  mistakes  of  their  rulers.  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  hate  in  my  heart  against  the 
people  of  England  or  Russ.a  I  stand  tonigiit 
with  the  President  and  my  Government  m  all 
its  efforts  to  aid  those  countries  as  a  ir.eans 
cf  defending  our  own  country.  As  citizens 
cf  this  country  we  are  all  bound  to  support 
and  defend  our  Government  We  are  all 
obligated  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  cur  country  without  mental  reservation 
or  evasion 

For  my  part,  I  am  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment of   the  United  States  and  oSering   no 


sympathy  to  its  enemies  or  traducers  I  am 
upholding  the  arm  of  the  President  and  bjck- 
Ing  up  the  entire  national-defense  program, 
se€'klng  to  hate  Montana  play  a  noble  and 
patriotic  part,  not  an  ignominious  one  in 
this  hour  of  djnger  I  feel  that  If  I  to  k  any 
other  course.  I  wculd  be  recreant  to  my  oath 
of  office,  false  to  my  State,  and  false  to  my 
country. 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STAITB 

Monday.  September  29,  1941 


ADDRESS   OP  HON     ROBERT   A    TAFT,    OP 
OHIO 


Mr  DA\1S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  rf  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  Io  the  Pennsylvania  Savings 
and  Lean  League.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  on 
September  26,  1941,  on  the  subject  Infla- 
tion, It.s  Dangers  and  Remedies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A.   THt    DANGER    OF   INFLA'nON 

Tne  Congrass  has  now  under  considera- 
tion a  bill  atjthorizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ax  prices  not 'only  for  conamoditlee 
of  all  kinds,  but  for  all  services  connected 
with  the  prcjcess,  distribution,  storage,  in- 
stallation, repair,  and  negotiation  of  the 
purchases  or  stales  of  commodities  Dp  to  this 
time  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  without  the  shadow 
of  legal  authority,  has  been  issuing  orders 
purporting  to  fl.x  prices  and  threatening  all 
kinds  of  Go^.Trnment  action  authorized  for 
other  purposes  against  those  who  disobey 
his  illegal  orders.  Up  to  date  the  price-fixing 
program  has  been  a  kind  of  legal  blackmail. 
Certainly  legislation  of  seme  kind  Is  prefer- 
able to  the  present  confused  and  illegal 
program . 

I  have  always  been  bitterly  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment Qjclug  of  prices  and  wages,  because 
I  believe  If  ajdopted  as  a  permanent  policy 
It  must  lead  to  complete  Government  regu- 
lation and  control  of  all  economic  processes, 
to  a  totalitarlfin  state.  But  as  our  experience 
during  the  World  War  proved,  that  need  not 
be  the  result,  If  it  is  adopted  as  a  strictly 
temporary  measure. 

While  I  do  not  approve  the  arbitrary 
powers  requested  In  the  present  bill,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  with  hesitation  and 
distaste  that  some  form  of  temporary  price 
fixing  is  made  necessary  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram. We  undoubtedly  face  a  crisis  frcm 
which  serious  inflation  Is  almost  certain  to 
develop.  With  the  tremendous  defense  pro- 
gram and  the  operations  under  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act,  the  deficit  for  the  year  which  ended 
July  1.  1941.  was  more  than  $5,000,000,000 
In  the  year  ending  July  1,  1942.  Government 
and  lef:se-lead  expenditures  are  likely  to 
total  $25  000,000  000,  and  our  taxes,  even  with 
the  current  tax  bill,  are  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed fourteen  billion,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  about  «1 0.000. 000  000  In  effect 
the  Government  prints  that  amount  of  money 
and  pays  It  out  for  labor  and  materials.    Most 
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of  that  money  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  spend  it  at  once  for  the  purchase 
of  nondcfcnse  goods  of  all  kinds.  E\'en  al- 
lowing for  a  reasonable  sale  of  defense  bonds 
to  the  recipients  of  Government  money,  it  is 
likely  that  five  to  eight  billion  dollars  of 
purchasing  power  Is  going  to  be  created  out 
of  thin  air.  That  will  expand  production 
to  Its  physical  limit  not  only  in  defense  activ- 
ity, but  in  ncndefense  activities  Tlie  in- 
evitable result  will  be  ii  shortage  of  goods 
and  a  steady  rise  In  pr  ces  We  have  seen 
that  rise  begin  already  If  no  action  is  taken. 
It  Is  likely  to  equal  the  Increase  during  the 
World  War  when  prices  rose  more  than  100 
percent. 

The  Immediate  dangers  of  Inflation  are 
obvious.  The  Gcvemm*nt  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  all  the  various  materials  needed  for 
defense.  Even  more  Important,  the  general 
market  price  ;  se  will  aiTect  every  Individual 
In  the  L'nlted  States  and  Increase  the  cost  of 
living.  That.  In  tum.  ■will  force  another  rise 
In  wages  ind  a  further  rl.«r  in  prices  in  an 
unending  upward  spiral  Such  a  change  In 
the  price  level  Is  a  tremendous  hardship  en 
wage  earner",  and  even  more  on  those  who 
draw  fixed  •.  'arles  and  en  widows  and  others 
living  off  the  Invprtm.ents  made  from  past 
earnings.  It  decrcasrs  the  value  of  all  Siw- 
Ings.  It  create?^  a  tremendous  hardship  en 
Insurance  policyholders  and  on  private  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  paying  their 
expenses  from  endowment  lUnds 

But  even  these  obvious  dangers  are  less 
than  those  which  Will  occur  after  the  war  is 
over.  At  best  we  face  a  dangercv.?  reaction 
when  the  defense  program  taper?  off  If 
prlc»»6  have  risen  to  unnatural  levels  and  dis- 
torted all  commercial  relationship?,  that  re- 
action will  be  all  the  more  violent  History 
Beems  to  show  that  the  more  excessive  the 
brcm  the  greater  the  depre^ion  That  means 
tremendous  unemployment,  hardship.  Injus- 
tice, bankruptcy  for  countless  busineff>es,  and 
a  condition  which  may  well  threaten  the 
permanence  of  all  our  Institutiona 

We  face  two  great  problems  today  How 
can  wo  prevent  Inflaticn  during  the  present 
emergency"'  The  rtstralnt  of  inflation  today 
should  reduce  the  serlotisness  of  the  post-war 
crisis  but  cannot  po^i'^'V  pi'f^pnt  ♦hst  crisis. 
What  plan."^  can  we  make  to  meet  the  crisis 
after  the  war'  How  can  we  avoid  those  fal- 
lacious panaceas  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
New  D  al  ect'iicmlst'' 

B  REMrDms  roR  iNrnAnoN 
Of  course,  th  best  way  to  prevent  Inflation 
is  to  reduce  the  Government  deficit,  which  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  danger  That  can  be 
done  on  the  one  hand  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures, and  or  the  other  by  levying  more  taxes. 
Up  to  this  time  almost  nothing  has  t)een 
done  to  reduce  nondefense  expenditujes. 
Those  of  us  who  have  hammered  on  economy 
have  achieved  little  posltiv.-  success  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  has  talked  about  the  neces- 
sity and  possl  -lllty  of  cutting  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  from  nondefense  expenses  His 
policy,  however,  has  been  contradicted  by 
the  President,  who  continues  to  e  d  In  de- 
mands for  the  same  appropriations  and  re- 
sists any  effort  m  thi  nnrt  of  Congress  to 
ehmirate  or  reduce  the  activities  of  Govern- 
.lent  departments,  particularly  cf  the  New 
Deal  agencies  like  the  W    P    A     N    Y    A  ,  and 

c  c  c 

The  tax  bill  which  has  just  been  passed, 
however,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
gressional Budget  Committee  of  six  Senators, 
six  Congressonen,  Secretary  Mcrgenthau.  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  That  committee 
was  suggested  by  Senator  Btrd  Its  success 
depends  oi.  the  cooperation  which  is  re- 
ceived from  the  President  and  from  Con- 
gress I  fet!  quite  confident  that  If  the 
President,  throtiph  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
suppoits  a  sub'tantial  reduction  In  non- 
defense  expenses.  Congress  will  back  him  up. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is   not   onlv   President,   but   also   leader 


of  Uie  D-  n...c:,-.iic  Party,  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic P«:-y  hn.-  an  overwhelming  majority 
In  both  Houses  ol  Congress  As  long  as  the 
President  indicates  his  sympathy  with  con- 
tinued spending  and  his  department  t)eacis 
protest  vigorously  to  Congress  regarding  the 
slightest  reduction  In  their  appropriations. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  k>elleve  Uiat  the  Demo- 
cratic majorities  will  oppose  his  known 
wishes,  no  matter  what  Secretary  M  igen- 
thau  says  There  must  t>e  a  real  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  economize,  and 
a  wUlinguess   to  use  the   veto  power. 

The  Budget  Committee  furUaermore  should 
secure  a  substantial  reduction  In  defense 
expenditures  Up  to  date  we  have  necessar- 
ily regarded  these  as  sacred.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  today  that  a  vast  amount  of  waste  has 
occurred,  and  an  intelligent  control  of  the 
purse  strings  can  reduce  the  cost  of  the  vast 
dtfense  program  without  reducing  In  the 
least  its  effectiveness  The  present  request 
for  lease-lend  apprcpnatlons  should  be  most 
carefully  scrutinized 

In  the  field  of  taxation  we  have  Just  passed 
a  bin  which  wiU  produce  at  least  three  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  taxes      That  Is  not 
enough  and  work  has  begun  on  another  bill. 
While   I   disapproved   of   seme   of   the   provi- 
Elons  of  this  bill,  I  do  feel  that  In  a  cenerr.l 
way   Its   burdens   are   equitably   distributed 
Roughly    speaking,    one-third    of    its    burden 
falls  on  individual  Incomes      This  Is  a  direct 
check    to   inflation,    because    it    leaves    every 
family  less  money  to  spend  en  nondefense 
articles.     It  thereby  reduces  the  demand  frr 
many  commodities,  and  reduces  the  pressure 
so  likely   to   increase   prices      The   reduction 
of   exemptions  and  increase  in  rate   will  not 
be  a  great  hardship    however,  because  wages 
are  steadily  IncreBStng,  and  there  will  be  few 
indeed  in  the  lower  brackets  who  will   net 
be  better  off  In  1942  In  spite  of  the  Increased 
taxes.     The  reduction  of  exemptions  Increases 
the     tax-paying     class     to     about     13  000  000 
families  out  of  the  total  of  30.000  000  families 
In   the  United   States.    It   still   imposes   no 
burden  on   the  lew-income   group   who   are 
least  able   to  payi   bu*    these  are  reached   by 
many  of   the  excise  or  sales  taxes  which   are 
estimated    to   raise   a    billion    dollars      Two- 
fifths  ol  the  new  m.oney  Is  raised  from  addi- 
tional   corporation    taxes      All    corporations 
mu5t  now  pay  30  percent  of  their  net  Income, 
plus  excess  profits  at  rates  up  to  60  percent 
additional 

I  note  that  yesterday  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau advocated  the  confiscation  of  all  cor- 
porate earnings  ever  6  percent  of  the  in- 
vested capital  Tliis  seems  to  me  a  most 
unwise  and  demagogic  proposal  even  for  a 
wartime  program  Many  buslnerses.  fspe- 
clally  small  busir.es'e'  liavc  a  small  invested 
capital  Tliey  have  succeeded  because  cf  the 
ability.  Ingenuity,  and  diligence  of  those 
who  operate  the  business  Perhaps  they 
have  been  profitable  becavise  of  exceptionally 
satisfactory  ser\:c"  to  their  customers.  Per- 
haps they  have  devised  efficient  systems  cf 
doing  business  which  others  have  not  yet 
follcwed  In  strict  accordance  with  the 
American  principles  of  free  enterprL-^e.  they 
have  been  rewarded  for  their  ability  over 
and  above  rewards  received  by  lazy.  Incom- 
petent, or  stupid  operators  In  the  same  line 
of  business 

If  we  allow  only  a  6-percent  return  on 
capital  invested,  without  any  consideration 
for  the  normal  profits  which  were  made  in 
time  of  peace,  then  we  are  going  to  destroy 
many  businesses  altogether,  and  prevent  the 
growth  of  many  others.  We  arc  gcing  to 
crucify  small  business  particularly.  We  are 
going  to  destroy  all  Incentive  to  improve 
business  conditions  and  service  to  the  public. 
Furthermore,  corporations  are  only  gr<..up6 
of  stockholders  vho  have  Invested  their 
money  Many  in\tstors  have  bought  stocks 
on  the  basis  of  earnings.  In  fact,  prices  of 
stocks  are  seldom  rel.ited  verj  clusely  tc  in- 
vested capital,  which  U  a  long  and  compU- 


CEted  calculatltn.  St.  ^rkholcierg  of  this  kind 
would  not  receive  6  p*  rcent  en  their  In- 
vested cnpital,  tut  perhaps  only  2  or  3  per- 
cent Furtliermore,  no  corporation  is  In  a 
pcjfcition  to  distr  bute  all  its  eaininps  so  that 
the  average  stockholder  wi'Uld  get  a  small*  r 
percentage  of  t^f  company  s  invested  capital 
than  6  percent  Then  he  wjuld  have  tc  pay 
a  high  f)erscnal  Income  tax  on  what  he  dcx  s 
receive  Many  N«  w  Dcdlers  have  tieen  In- 
spired for  R  long  time  with  the  theory  that 
profits  are  wicked  and  rcpiesf^nt  a  form  of 
extortion  from  the  public  They  cant  seenx 
to  sec  that  most  profits  rep:p«^ent  the  sav- 
ings In  operation  whi^  h  aie  effected  by  abil- 
ity, ingenuity,  and  dili^ience  Certainly  vie 
wish  no  I  ne  to  profit  f re  :n  the  war  Cer- 
tainly we  wish  to  prevent  Inflation  But 
Inflation  is  going  to  result  a  great  deal  more 
from  mcrea.'-i  d  spt. ndint  .'^.nd  the  printing  cf 
Government  paper  than  it  is  from  permltt.ng 
the  continuation  of  peacet.me  prcllts  now 
subject  In  any  event  to  greatly  increased 
nor.mal  taxes  Certainly  we  nef  d  taxation 
and  more  taxation,  but  tlie  ccnfiscRtion  of 
profits  will  simply  kill  the  gcof-e  that  lays 
the  golden  egg 

Of  course.  Inflation  can  occur  as  It  did 
In  the  twentle/!,  thrnugii  the  mc-ease  of 
private  credit  f.s  well  as  thrcugh  the  in- 
crease cf  public  crtriit.  represented  by  Gnv- 
eniment  deficit  It  Is  rot  likely  that  the 
Increase  In  private  credit  will  even  cc  mpare 
with  the  great  vulume  of  increased  Govern- 
ment debt,  but  neverthPlefs,  u  1$  Increasing. 
Bank  loans  today  are  $3  4. "^C  000  000  greater 
than  they  were  12  months  ago  Qn  the  1st 
of  last  January  the  Fedcrf.l  Reserve  E'lnrd 
recommended  that  it  te  given  increa«ea 
power  over  bank  reserves,  and  I  intrrducecl 
a  bill  to  carry  out  that  recommenaati  .n. 
The  administration  has  conipietely  ignored 
this  proposal  for  S  months,  but  t<>aay  there 
are  some  signs  that  the  ccnfli'  tmp  l^rces  in 
the  administration  Intend  to  priwreed  with 
legislation  along  the  line  I  su^-gesttd  Cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  too  easy  lor  any 
business  to  borrow  money,  particularly  for 
nondefense  purpose*,  with  tlie  resulting  in- 
crease in  purchasing  fxjwer  and  demand  ioT 
commodities  which  result  from  an  mcrcaso 
In  bank  loans. 

Another  Instrument  oJ  inJiation  is  the 
Increase  of  consumer  installment  debt.  To 
the  extent  that  out.^tandlnc  installment 
credit  is  greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  it 
represents  an  inflation  cf  purchasing  power. 
It  Is  somewhat  difficuit  to  get  exact  hgures 
on  credit  of  this  kind  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  estimates  that  outstanding  install- 
ment debt  hai:  increased  abeut  ILOCKi  OoO.OOO 
in  a  yean  and  tliC  Federal  Reserve  B.  ard  is 
now  regulating  installment  c.-td,t.  althcugn 
It  seems  to  me  that  tiicir  kgai  p  wer  \<<  do 
so  is  extiemely  doubtful.  1  am  nut  greatly 
concerned  about  this  increase.  t>ecause  so 
large  a  proportion  of  it  It  represented  by 
automobiles,  relrigerators.  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  the  like  Ti.e  supp.y  of 
these  articles  i.'-  guiug  to  be  sub.'-tan- 
tially  cut  by  pnoritu-s.  because  there  is 
not  enough  material  to  make  tnem  If  au- 
tomobile production  is  cut  50  percent  of 
what  it  WHS  a  year  ago.  I  bel;e\e  tnere  will 
be  a  reduction  for  that  rea.-cn  in  the  total 
volume  of  Installment  credit,  .n.'-tead  of  an 
Increase  Probably,  however,  the  Fedfial  Re- 
serve B<iard  sliould  be  given  increased  power 
to  deal  with  this  subject 

Finally,  inflation  may  be  at  least  retarded 
by  Government  price  control  This  power 
cannot  prevent  inflation,  nor  tai,  ii  prevent  a 
gradual  rise  m  pijcis,  but  it  can  slcv.  up  the 
process  and  p«riiHpfr  eiiminate  tlie  p  .^s-bihiy 
(A  run-av,ay  prKt*  If  ;t  if-  P'  np  :c  be  e3»c- 
tlve.  It  seems  to  nie  ab»tlut«ly  tisentiai  that 
farm  ccmmcdiiies  be  in  Indto.  0:i  the  other 
hand,  farm  prices  h>»ve  btt-n  hbnormaily  low 
compared  to  industrial  produe!>  antl  a  .aiger 
Increase  should  be  p«.rmitit^  in  farm  pru 
lor  that  re&!>uu. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  demand 
that  wages  be  also  fixed.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Grovernment  can  or  should  fix  wages. 
Even  If  wages  are  not  Included,  I  believe  that 
price  control  can  be  effectively  carried  out  for 
t  few  years,  although  it  should  certainly  be 
■ccompanled  by  a  general  effort  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's part  to  stabilize  wages.  The  de- 
liberate policy  of  increasing  wages,  which 
has  been  followed  up  to  this  time,  should  be 
abandoned  for  the  time  being 

Of  course,  if  wages  do  Increase,  prices  will 
have  to  be  gradually  increased  to  conform  to 
the  Increased  cost  of  production.  The  idea 
that  wages  can  be  increased  over  a  long 
period  without  an  increase  in  prices,  by  de- 
creasing profits,  is  completely  untenable. 
Temporarily,  however.  I  believe  that  Inflation 
can  be  checked  by  the  control  of  commodity 
prices. 

The  bill  which  has  been  presented  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  criticism.  It  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  price-fixing  power,  and  therefore 
delegates  to  him  the  power  which  Congress 
Itself  ought  to  exercise,  the  designation  of  the 
agency  to  do  the  Job.  A  commission  like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  tii 
be  set  up,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  every  industry 
should  be  given  a  heading  on  the  Justice  of 
the  action  which  is  (proposed.  The  bill 
should  be  confined  to  basic  commodities  and 
authorize  the  methods  which  were  success- 
ful during  the  World  War.  I  shudder  at  the 
idea  of  permitting  the  Government  to  require 
licenses,  with  arbitrary  power  to  shut  down 
a  business  If  regulations  are  violated.  We 
should  rely  on  a  criminal  penalty  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  a  court  In  accordance  with  the 
severity  of  a  viclatlcn. 

C.    THE     POST-WAR     CRISIS 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  controlling 
Inflation  at  the  present  time  is  to  prevent  the 
crisis  which  will  certainly  develop  when  the 
defense  program  is  gradually  reduced  to  a 
very  small  proportion  of  what  it  is  today. 
Inevltahly  that  will  throw  many  men  out 
of  work  It  will  reduce  purchasing  power. 
It  will  cause  a  drop  In  prices  and  the  de- 
velopment of  many  surpluses.  It  will 
precipitate  a  financial  depression  which 
might  be  even  worse  than  that  of  1932.  If 
such  a  depression  occurs  again,  It  may  be 
difficult  to  preserve  at  all  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
preserve  democracy  itself,  for  if  we  who  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise  can't  devise  a  system 
that  win  give  men  employment  when  they 
wish  to  work,  the  people  may  well  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  better  try  some 
other  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remedies  that  will 
be  proposed  to  deal  with  the  situation  may 
be  even  worse  than  the  depression.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  economic  philos- 
ophy which  prevails  in  Washington  today. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  pro- 
duced the  vast  Government  deficits  of  the 
past  9  yea.'s  It  is  exactly  the  same  which 
has  persecuted  business,  large  and  small: 
which  has  discouraged  saving;  and  turned 
to  bureaucratic  regulation  to  solve  every 
problem.  It  is  the  same  old  theory  that 
Government  deficits  are  a  blessing  in  dls- 
gtjise.  To  my  mind  the  greatest  danger 
which  we  fare  after  the  war  is  that  In  crder 
to  prevent  depression,  we  will  plunge  into  a 
tremendoiLs  spendini^  program  Mr  domestic 
purposes.  Every  expansion  of  Government 
activity  will  be  encouraged,  largely  on  the 
ground  that  spending  is  a  virtue  lii  Itself 

This  Is  no  imaEinary  fear  Read  the  re- 
marks of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
on  March  17.  That  Board  outlines  the  vast 
program  of  public  works  I  quote  from  the 
rejxjrt : 

"The  barrier  that  stands  between  us  and 
the  attainment  of  what  we  have  looked  on 
as  the  American  standard  of  living  is  in 
part  a  psychclcgical  barrier.  It  Is  the  notion 
thai  only  through  a  vast  national  abstinence 


ca.i  we  provide  needed  capital,  Imprcve- 
ments  or  publ  c  works;  that  If  we  wish  to 
provide  these  things  we  shall  have  to 
'tighten  our  belts,'  that  is,  reduce  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  have  too  long  burdened 
our  thinking  with  those  false  analogies 
drawn  from  a  simple  economy  of  scarcity 
•  •  •  as  a  current  and  dramatic  example, 
the  decision  by  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive to  do  the  things  required  In  our  defense 
program  has  set  in  motion  a  connected  senes 
of  forces  which  will  in  time  go  far  toward 
attaining  the  goal  of  full  employment. 
Given  our  resources,  equipment,  techniques, 
and  skills,  only  that  decisKJn— only  that 
courageous  Implpmentation  of  the  will  to 
do — was  required  to  release  the  log  Jam 
of  idie  plants  and  Idle  men  " 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
does  not  even  mention  the  fact  that  besides 
the  "courageous  implementation  of  the  will 
to  do,  "  we  had  to  increase  the  Government 
debt  $15,000,000  000  in  2  years  It  is  appar- 
ently quite  prepared  to  go  ahead  ncreas:ng 
that  debt  at  the  rate  after  the  war 

Mr.  Eccles  has  very  much  the  same  thecry 
In  his  article  in  the  August  Fortune  he  blames 
the  unemployment  during  the  past  decade  on 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  sp^^nd 
enough  money,  although  it  lncrea,=^ed  the 
deficit  some  $20,000  000  000  during  that  period. 
He  says: 

"Throughout  the  decade,  however,  we  re- 
mained In  a  state  of  semidepression.  because 
we  were  not  willing  to  have  the  Government 
supplement  private  enterprise  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  activity  and  expenditure  to 
employ  ctir  idle  manpower  and  resources  •  •  •. 
Had  we  been  able  to  see  clearly  in  the  past 
decade — had  we  turned  cur  immen-'^e  produc- 
tive machinery  to  making  the  things  of  peace 
as  we  are  now  obliged  to  use  it  to  prcduce  the 
things  of  war — our  standard  of  living  would 
have  exceeded  anything  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  We  could  have  afforded  it — indeed,  the 
tragedy  of  the  period  is  that  we  thought  we 
could  not  afford  it  " 

Evidently  Mr  Eccles  also  thinks  that  after 
the  war  deficits  of  $10  000,000,000  a  year  can 
and  ought  to  be  continued 

Mr  Henderson  likewise  .said  very  much  the 
same  thing  over  the  air  last  spring. 

But  unlimited  Government  borrowing  and 
spending  to  produce  prosperity  is.  after  all, 
only  one  feature  of  the  general  New  Deal 
philosophy  which  threatens  to  direct  cur  post- 
war course.  It  includes  also  a  complete  dis- 
couragement of  saving  by  individuals  and 
business.  It  Includes  a  continued  subsidy  to 
those  groups  considered  by  the  New  Dealers 
to  be  underprivileged,  particularly  if  they 
have  votes.  It  Includes  hostility  to  all  pri- 
vate business  which  dares  to  be  profitable. 
Saving  by  individuals  is  to  t>e  discouraged 
except  temporarily  in  wartime  when  they  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  save  m  crder  to  hand 
their  money  over  to  the  Government  for  war 
purposes.  A  deep-seated  prejudice  exists, 
however,  among  the  New  Deal  economists 
against  saving  in  the  form  of  life  insurance, 
against;  saving  m  your  building  and  loan 
associations  for  the  construction  of  hemes, 
against  saving  by  individuals  for  investment 
in  business  The  staff  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  ,'pent  much  time 
and  effort  in  trying  to  prove  through  Professor 
Currie  and  Professor  Hansen  that  there  was 
grossly  excessive  saving  In  this  country  even 
today  The  Government  Is  first  to  disccurage 
and  prevent  saving,  then  to  tax  away  all  the 
savings  it  can.  And  finally,  if  it  cannot  pre- 
vent saving  in  any  way,  it  is  to  borrow  these 
savings  and  use  th»m  for  Government  ex- 
penditures. That  is  the  essence  of  the  the- 
ories of  Mr   Mordecal  Ezekiel 

Men  like  yourselves  who  are  engaged  In 
the  building  and  loan  busines.s  realize  that 
this  theory  is  completely  destructive  of  the 
whole  theory  of  free  enterprise  as  It  has  been 
developed  in  America.  We  ought  to  begin 
to  combat  it  now  We  ought  to  de%-e:op 
plans  of  our  own  I'or  solving  the  post-war 
problem. 


We  have  in  the  United  States  a  tremen- 
dous plant,  thousands  of  cities  with  millions 
of  buildings,  residences,  factories,  skyscrap- 
ers We  have  a  great  railroad  system  and  a 
great  utility  system.  We  have  millions  of 
improved  farttis.  Every  stick  and  every 
stone  represents  money  that  somebody  saved, 
and  Invested  with  the  Idea  of  providing  a 
home  for  hU  family,  an  Income  for  his  old 
age.  education  for  his  children  or  a  pro- 
vision for  hl6  widow  after  his  death.  All  of 
the  great  physical  Improvements  which  char- 
acterize civUtzatlon  today  are  the  result  of 
saving  It  may  be  true  that  at  some  periods 
there  has  been  excessive  saving.  1  think  it 
may  have  been  true  In  1928  and  1929,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  danger  is  far  more  in  failure 
to  save.  Human  nature  resists  the  post- 
ponement of  present  enjoyment  and  pro- 
vision for  a  distant  future. 

In  my  opinion  the  claim  of  the  New 
Dealers  that  there  is  too  much  saving  today 
Is  based  on  completely  unsound  calculations. 
They  include  in  the  savings  the  setting  aside 
of  depreciation,  which  Is  not  saving.  They 
underestimate  the  tremendous  wear  and 
tear  on  existing  plant.  They  fail  to  see  that 
New  Deal  policy  has  checked  the  sound  in- 
vestment of  savings  so  necessary  to  progress 
and  prosperity. 

The  first  objection  to  the  Government- 
spending  and  dlscourage-savlngs  theory  Is 
that  it  will  not  do  the  very  thing  which  It 
promises.  Our  experience  In  the  thirties 
shows  that  with  average  Government  deficits 
of  three  billion  a  year  prosperity  could  not 
be  restored.  Of  course,  temporarily  a  large 
amount  of  Government  spending  can  stimu- 
late business  activity.  It  is  doing  so  today 
But  certainly  no  one  will  advocate  that  we 
continue  the  manufacture  of  gi-Ods  that  are 
not  needed  In  time  of  peace.  No  one  will 
claim  that  we  can  go  on  Indefinitely  borrow- 
ing money  and  taxing  people  to  produce 
goods  which  the  people  either  do  not  want 
or  are  unwilling  to  buy.  It  is  a  remedy 
Which  cannot  be  continued  more  than  a 
short  time  without  bankrupting  the  Nation 
and  impoverishing  the  people,  'Jndoubtedly 
it  could  poetpone  the  development  of  the 
depression  alter  the  war,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  Thea  the  depression  which  would 
occur  would  be  even  greater  and  more  vio- 
lent and  more  dangerous  than  if  it  developed 
Immediately  after  the  war 

Certainly  In  the  first  8  New  Deal  years  we 
gave  the  spending  theory  as  good  a  trial  as 
any  spender  could  ask.  We  Increased  the 
debt  by  twanty-five  billions  and  it  did  not 
solve  our  problem.  We  discouraged  savings 
and  reduced  interest  rates,  and  we  left 
10.000. 000  unemployed.  No  depression  in  the 
history  of  the  country  ever  lasted  so  long. 

For  150  yeers  this  country  operated  on  prin- 
ciples of  thrift  and  Investment,  private  enter- 
prise, home  building,  and  sound  government 
fiscal  policy.  No  nation  has  ever  prospered 
as  this  Nation  did  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  Why  depart  now  to  a  philosophy  which 
Is  absolutely  the  opposite  of  everything  Jus- 
tified by  Aiicrlcan  experience? 

Not  only  has  the  spending  theory  failed  to 
accomplish  Its  purposes,  but  Its  Inevitable  re- 
sult will  be  a  complete  socialization  of  in- 
dustry Gradually  all  of  the  capital  is  ac- 
quired by  the  Government.  Individuals  cease 
to  save,  and  that  which  has  already  been  saved 
Is  transferred  to  the  Government  by  inheri- 
tance taxation  or  other  capital  levies.  In 
seeking  new  methods  by  which  Government 
money  may  be  spent,  we  encourage  the  ex- 
tension of  ^deral  activity  into  private  busi- 
ness and  lato  every  field  now  occupied  by 
State  and  local  government.  Sooner  or  later 
the  indefinite  extension  of  debt  and  unlim- 
ited increase  In  taxes  destroys  all  savings  and 
In  a  general  financial  collapse  wipes  out  what 
Is  left  of  Individual  initiative,  independent 
enterprise. 

The  best  features  of  the  New  Deal  have 
been  those  humanitarian  measures  extending 

asolstance  to  the  poor  famillea  of  the  Natloa 
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through  relief,  old-ape  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  housing,  and  medical  care. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  as  the  American  sys- 
tem developed  there  were  many  families 
which  did  not  share  In  the  EenoraJ  improve- 
ment In  standard  of  living  and  earned  too 
little  to  asstire  what  we  have  come  to  con- 
sider a  reasonable  existence.  Either  we  mu*t 
find  the  way  to  increase  the  Income  of  these 
families  or  we  must  by  taxation  provide  as- 
sistance froni  the  earnuigs  of  more  fortunate 
families. 

But  as  a  producer  of  prosperity  and  a  cure 
for  unemployment  the  spending  of  Govern- 
ment money  in  relief  activity  was  a  tremen- 
dous disappolntmtnt.  For  some  reason  the 
payment  of  Gcvcrr.ment  money  to  the  con- 
sumer does  not  seem  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomic machine  to  increased  activity  It 
merely  increases  the  production  of  coiisumer 
goods  by  a  small  percentage  and  puts  very  few 
more  people  to  work.  Our  experience  seenis 
to  show  that  if  we  wish  to  speed  up  the  eco- 
nomic machine  we  must  stimulate  produc- 
tion first  and  sell  Its  products  to  the  people 
by  advertising  Tlie  only  way  to  build  up  ac- 
tivity apparently  Is  to  stimulate  the  processes 
cf  saving  money  and  Investing  it  in  new  busi- 
ness, in  homes,  tn  durable  goods  of  all  kinds, 
in  stocks  and  bordo  and  securities  which  In 
turn  can  be  u?ed  for  building  and  the  de- 
velopment of  Industry.  Under  socialism  the 
Go%-ernment  would  theoretically  do  all  cf  this 
Raving  and  investing  A.''  a  practical  matter, 
however.  Government  tends  Inevitably  to 
bureaucracy  and  seldom  develops  the  Initia- 
tive which  can  be  developed  by  mllUons  of  in- 
dividual Americans  The  whole  theory  cf 
Government  spending  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  private  saving  has  checked  progress 
before  the  war  and  can  easily  destroy  It  after 
the  war. 

Even  In  continuing  and  extending  relief 
pensions,  unemployment  Insurance,  housing. 
and  medical  care  ue  must  be  exceedingly  care- 
ftil  to  work  out  the  program  In  such  a  way 
that  It  will  not  destroy  the  steady  growth  of 
production  We  must  be  xcecdingly  careful 
not  to  destroy  basic  principles  of  American 
success.  We  should  never  by  Government 
hand-cuts  place  any  man  in  a  better  position 
than  the  friend  or  neighbor  who  has  earned 
his  own  way  For  example,  the  man  who  re- 
ceives an  old-age  pension  to  which  he  has  not 
contributed  has  an  Income  cf  $360  a  year. 
Contrast  the  man  who  has  spent  his  whole  life 
Eaving  $10,000.  Under  most  State  laws  he 
Will  receive  no  old-age  pension,  and  he  will 
have  a  hard  tim.e  getting  an  Income  cf  $360  a 
year  from  his  savings  of  $10,000.  If  the  big- 
best  bum  In  tcwn  is  as  well  off  at  the  end  of 
his  life  as  the  most  diligent  artisan  it  will  net 
be  lone  before  we  have  a  Nation  of  sluggards. 
It  16  necessary  to  give  old-age  pensions,  but 
the  income  of  tho5,e  who  have  saved  some 
property  of  their  own  should  also  be  supple- 
mented so  that  they  will  still  have  the  re- 
wards of  their  diligence  and  self-denial 

In  the  utterly  confused  housing  program 
of  the  New  Deal  we  find  the  same  injustice. 
A  man  who  lives  In  one  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment housing  projects  Is  likely  to  be  very 
much  better  off  than  the  man  who  has  saved 
his  money  and  built  his  own  heme  In  the 
next  block  where  le  is  subject  to  all  the  taxes 
of  local  government. 

This  country  has  succeeded  because  our 
system  paid  a  man  to  work  and  work  hard. 
It  pa  -s  him  to  develop  his  ingenuity  and  his 
ability  It  has  be'n  based  on  incentive  and 
reward  Peihaps  those  rewards  have  been 
excessive  in  seme  cases  and  net  always  strictly 
in  itc«>rdauce  with  merit,  but  they  have  made 
'the  wheels  go  round  fur  th.e  benefit  of  all 
other  Americf.ns. 

It  IS  my  belief  Uiat  the  only  way  to  cure 
unemploymt-iit  is  to  restore  a  just  system 
of  incentives  and  rewards  modified  by  Gov- 
ernment assistance  to  the  more  unfortunate. 
Today  every  possible  handicap  has  been 
place'l  ou  private  butii.es.'-  but  the  fimula- 
tloii  of  prot^pentjr  and  employmeut  can  only 


come  by  enoiuraping  every  man  tu  try  his 
ha.i;d  in  aome  business  of  his  own.  It  can 
be  done  by  rt moving  Government  restraint 
and  regulation.  The  Government  should  be 
a  p  liceman  anxious  to  see  only  that  private 
resTamts  and  monopolies  do  not  interfere 
w;th  the  development  of  small  business  and 
new  enterprise. 

One  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  whole 
New  Deal  economic  theory  is  a  discourage- 
ment cf  home  owning  Government  housing 
projects  contemplate  a  leasing  of  apartments 
which  can  never  be  o»^.ed  Housses  were 
built  in  Tupwelltc wrr?  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  should  never  be  sold  to  any 
individual  Fortunately,  the  effect  of  the 
F.  H  A  has  been  to  recogniz:  again  the  value 
to  any  nation  of  home  ownership  Tlu  whole 
Fe<1era!  housing  policy  must  be  restud;>-d  and 
cons<il:dated  It  must  be  worked  Into  a  con- 
sistent scheme  of  assisting  the  p>oorer  families 
without  discouraging  private  enterprise  It 
must  be  based  on  an  ideal  of  a  nation  of 
h^.ne  owners. 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  of  Pennsylvania  because  no 
Institution  can  be  more  typical  of  the  Amer- 
ican system.  You  represent  and  encourage 
the  whole  theory  of  saving.  You  stand  for 
home  ownership  to  which  the  savings  are 
applied.  No  one  should  b-  more  Interested 
In  preventing  inflation  today  No  one  should 
be  more  interested  than  you  in  preserving 
our  whole  system  after  the  war  is  over.  No 
one  should  be  more  Interested  than  you  in 
combating  openly  and  consistently,  day  and 
night,  year  in  and  year  out,  philosophies  ol 
govemmen  spending  which  can  only  lead  to 
destruction  of  those  Institutions  which  are 
loved  by  you  and  me  and  the  great  majorltj 
cf  the  average  people  of  America. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recorc  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BuKTONi  before  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land Council,  Sinalltr  Business  of 
America.  Inc  ,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  1941,  on  the  subject  Smaller 
Business  Looks  Ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

America's  great  nee<1  is  fcr  clear  thinking 
This  calls  for  accurate  statements  cf  facus 
and  clear  rf^nson-.ne  America  s  grcf.t  danger 
is  from  confufifd  thinking  This  easily  arises 
from  inaccurate  ftatcments  cf  fact*,  the  mix- 
ing of  separate  problems,  end  loose  reason- 
ing. 

One  general  phase  of  present-day  condi- 
tions that  is  m  the  gi-eateit  nefd  c'  Cit..r 
thinking  is  that  of  the  sraalier  bus.ncssman 
The  smaller  businessman  ustially  knows  wtU 
the  facts  as  to  his  particular  business  and 
analyzes  clearly  the  problemf  of  Us  internal 
management.      II    geuer«il    couditiona    were 


favorable  to  him  and  were  not  constantly 
changing,  this  mastery  cf  his  personal  affairs 
might   be  enough. 

However,  at  least  since  the  beginning  cf 
the  depression,  conditions  have  been  so  un- 
favorable to  him  and  have  been.  chang:n8  so 
rapidly  that  a  mastery  cf  the  internal  man- 
agement of  his  business  has  hot  been  rnouch. 
Today  he  mutt  knew  the  gcvernmtntai  ngu- 
lations  directly  afltcting  his  business  In 
addlticn.  because  the  smaller  businessman 
long  lias  been  the  forgotten  businessman  cf 
the  Government,  he  must  initiate  s'cps  to 
call  his  Government's  attention  to  the  needs 
of  smaller  business,  and  to  the  piactical  effect 
upon  smaller  business  of  governmental  regu- 
lations carefully  drafted  to  regulate  b:g 
business,  but  tlioughtlcssly  made  tu  apply 
to  small  business  ns  well  as  to  biz  business. 
I  shall  deal  briefly  with  the  general  sit- 
uation and  then  with  Its  reiaticn  to  smaller 
busiuese  The  ftr^t  part  cf  my  statrment 
might  be  called  America  Lcck>  Ahe-'id;  the 
second.  Smaller  Business  Locks  Ahead 

As  America  locks  ahead,  let  us  lc<'k  first 
at  the  distant  future  Is  there  hope  for 
America  and  hope  for  tlie  world''  I-  there 
a  cham.^  that  our  standard  of  living  will  be 
maintained  or  even  improved?  Or  aie  we  at 
the  end.  for  the  time  txmp  at  least,  of  all 
substantial  human  adviincement  and  there- 
fore must  we  stop  to  divide  up  the  weallh 
and  the  work  that  wc  have  among  con- 
stantly Increasing  numbrrs  cf  prcp'.e  who 
make  up  cur  Nation  and  the  world ^  If  we 
have  reached  the  end  cf  the  t^iscfvery  cf  nil 
new  wealth.  It  might  be  Mfcessary  to  give 
the  second  answer  and  It  might  bo  necessary 
for  us  at  once  to  direct  our  thinking  to  the 
permanent  regimentation  of  our  existing  re- 
sources and  to  cur  diminishing  Individual 
shares  in  those  resources 

I  do  not  be'kve  this  Is  the  fart  If  we 
permit  ourselves  to  look  forward  to  the  re- 
sources end  the  markets  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  there  Is  real  wealth  available  in  abun- 
dance. There  Is  likewise  great  undiscovered 
wealth  closer  at  hand  than  this.  Right  here 
In  America,  though  there  may  not  be  grtat 
undiscoveted  gold  mines  or  great  regions  of 
fertile  public  lard  to  be  settled,  there  ere. 
In  effect,  "acres  of  diamonds"  close  at  hand 
to  be  discovered  by  the  limitless  Inventive 
genius  of  man.  It  Is  but  reces^sry  to  recall 
recent  disccvcrles  In  the  fields  of  rlcctrlc 
power,  cf  chemistry,  and  in  the  amazing 
realms  of  atom  cracking  to  realize  that  if  we 
are  but  permitted  to  remain  at  peace  and  to 
develop  the  treasures  close  at  hand  we  will 
find  that  we  are  merely  beginners  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  standards  of  ''ving  of  the  future. 
We  need  but  mention  the  Dietel  engine,  avia- 
tion, and  the  radio,  plastics,  find  the  scylsean 
to  realize  that  within  the  span  of  a  single  gen- 
eration the  creation  of  new  forms  of  wealth 
has  passed  the  bounds  of  earlier  imagina- 
tion It  was  not  long  ago  when  it  was  a 
rule  of  our  own  Patent  Office  that  time  should 
no  longer  be  wasted  m  exi'minirc  applica- 
tions for  patents  submitted  either  for  per- 
petual motion  machines  or  lor  flying  ma- 
chines. Both  were  thought  tc  be  impossible. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  Justified 
In  continuing  to  think  in  ternis  of  pcssible 
abundance  rather  than  in  those  of  lT:evitable 
Bcarclty  We  should  continue  to  enci  urage 
and  protect  initiative  and  free  enterfrise 

But.  before  we  enter  upon  the  happy,  dis- 
tant, possible  future,  we  must  face  the  un- 
happy actual  present  As  Aratrica  looks 
ahead  she  is  faced  by  an  extraoidmary  im- 
mediate obstacle  It  is  tbe  kind  of  an  ob- 
sUicle  that  faced  e'ur  pioneer  aiic»-storf  when, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  hazards  of  cli- 
mate and  agriculture,  they  f  :und  themselves 
erudderly  at  talked  by  a  pack  cf  we  Ives  For 
the  moment  U  was  necessary  to  Crop  every- 
thing else  and  defend  themselves  It  was 
necessary  to  erect  s'ockades  and  to  60  order 
their  daily  lives  that  tbe  wolves  nu  I'.i.cer 
would  try  to  attack  or  so  that  the  wolves 
would  surely  be  beaten  off  if  they  did  attack. 
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AMERICA  S   PROBLEM    TODAY    IS   DtttNSE 

Today  AmiTlca's  immediate  prLb.em  again 
Is  thai  of  def.M.^e  Today  -otuv  tlie  stiong 
can  be  safe  The  Nazis  are  wa;;;iig  a  n-- 
lentlrs.5,  lawlpss,  boldly  announced  campa'.gn 
to  conquer  the  world.  Their  army  sings. 
"Today  Eiirc-.ps  is  rurs — tcmcrrcw  the  whi.le 
world"  Thev  fellow  no  rules  but  the  rules 
cf  force.  We  wish  it  were  not  so.  we  Icnow 
that  such  a  p  )l:cy  can  lead  only  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  world's  standard  of  llvin<j 
and  happiness;  but  nevertheless  the  fact  i^ 
there  The  outlaws  are  attacking  and  wo 
must  drop  cur  problems  of  peace  until  thi=i 
man-made  hazard  is  overcome  We  cannot 
gamble  with  the  safety  and  tlie  very  life  of 
our  Nation.  It  Is  the  inesrapab!-  responsi- 
bility of  this  year  and  next  to  make  A.-nenca 
safe  both  from  wirhout  and  from   withm 

To  make  America  safe  from  ^Mthcut  we 
must  meet  ':he  danqer  on  the  scale  that  It 
pre~en's  The  attack  Is  on  a  far  e. eater  scale 
than  ever  before  has  been  tried  S  ime  15 
peaceful,  pro'ipercu.s  nations  have  fallen  be- 
fore it  We  have  decided.  practicTlly  unani- 
mously, in  America  upon  a  policy  of  ade- 
quate defence  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
necessary  dollars  for  a  good  start,  but  those 
appropriations  are  not  guns  We  nave  m.ade 
a  good  start,  but  as  yet  our  prcduction  of 
modern  antiaircraft  guns  is  negligible.  We 
have  made  a  good  start,  but.  as  yet,  our  pro- 
duction of  heavy  tanks  Is  negligible  We 
have  a  good  one-ocean  Navy  of  about  325 
major  naval  ves-^eLs  We  have  ninde  a  good 
start  on  a  two-ocean  Navy  of  about  700  major 
vessels,  but  it  will  take  4  or  5  years  to  Com- 
plete it.  We  have  made  a  good  start,  but  as 
yet  our  production  of  combat  planes  Is  about 
700  a  month,  while  the  Nazis'  production 
Is  between  2.000  and  3.000  a  month  Our 
ammunition  Is  not  ready,  and  this  time  the 
loaded  French  75's  that  we  borrowed  24  years 
a^o  are  no  longei  there  to  be  borrowed 

The  lend-lease  law  has  been  adopted  by 
this  Nation  as  the  key  to  additional  time, 
while  we  continue  tr  prepare  It  has  heljjed 
us  to  gain  that  Invaluable  time  Our  first 
responsibility,  therefore.  Is  to  understand  this 
law  clearly  It  Involves  no  alliances  with 
any  government  It  Implies  no  support  of 
the  internal  policy  of  any  nation  other  than 
our  own  America's  duty  under  It  is  to 
America.  What  it  dees  do  is  to  authorize  the 
President  to  supply  materials  and  supplies  to 
any  nation,  if — but  only  if  and  when — the 
President  deems  the  defense  of  that  nation 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  It 
Is  part  of  our  program  of  defense. 

SUCCESS  OF  OUR  DEFENSE   IS  DETERMINED  WITHIN 
AMERICA 

The  success  of  our  defense  actually  is  be- 
ing determined  within  America.  We  could 
choose  no  more  favorable  place  for  a  test  than 
en  our  own  famous  industrial  assembly  lines, 
and  that  Is  where  the  test  Is  to  be  made. 
Agriculture,  labor,  industry,  capital,  and  gov- 
ernment share  the  obligation  to  create  those 
assembly  lines  and  keep  them  going  and 
producing  the  defense  we  need.  It  Is  our 
obligation  to  unite,  work,  produce,  play  a 
little,  laugh  a  little,  grouch  and  kick  a  little, 
but  put  the  work  through  faster  and  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world  has  ever  done 
or  than  anyone  else  can  now  do  We  must 
make  ourselves  too  strong  to  Justify  ths  risk 
of  an  attack  upon  us.  If  attacked,  we  must 
win,  and  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  h  is 
Baid,  "The  more  we  sweat  in  peace,  the  less 
we  b.'eed  in  war." 

If  we  are  to  have  a  future  worthy  of  our 
past,  and  worthy  of  our  Ideals,  we  must  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  our  48  States,  our  In- 
sular possessions,  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  our  Ideals.  At  the  same  time,  knowing 
the  sufTerlng,  waste,  and  folly  of  war,  we  owe 
It  to  America  to  do  our  best  to  win  this  war 
without  fighting  It,  and  that  is  our  immedl- 
•t«  defense  policy. 

HIGHZB    TAXES 

Hiat  policy  must  be  paid  for.  It  means 
tXMraaaed  taxation  now  and  In  the  future.   If 


we  could  afford  to  pay  tor  all  of  :i  as  we  go. 
that  wcukl.  m  the  lor.t;  run.  be  the  best 
policy  We  cannot  d'^  th'.s  Even  now  our 
dr-fense  program  Is  costir.c  t.e.irly  twice  wl.a: 
our  war  program  coc,i  ;n  the  World  War 
From  April  1917  throu.;h  Apni  1919.  we  paid 
an  average  of  about  n  million  dollars  an 
hour;  today  m  the  early  >-':ages  of  all-out 
delpn.-^e  we  are  p'tViiU'  nearly  $'2.0'JO,000  trn 
h^ur.  and  the  program  as  It  stands  wiil 
Ciih  for  nearly  $4  000.000  an  hour  ty  this 
lime  next  year  If  we  were  actually  fight- 
Ins  the  war,  it  would  be  nearer  to  six  or 
ei?ht  million  doU^.rs  an  hour  This  meam 
tremendous  tr.xes  and  even  great*>r  indebted- 
ness The  fair  distribution  of  this  taxation. 
thf>  limitation  of  every  possible  unnecessary 
waste  of  eovernmental  exper.diture.  becomes 
a  v;tal  part  of  the  over-all  program  Taxes 
should  b?  imposed  as  far  a.s  possible  In  pro- 
portion to  the  ability  to  pay  and  the  war 
profits.  If  any,  should  be  turned  back  to  the 
Governm.ent  Treasury  in  war-time  excess- 
profits  taxes. 

SCARCITY    OF    M.MERIALS,     MACinNES.     A.VD 
MANPOWER 

Th'To  cannot  possibly  be  enough  materials, 
manufacturing  equipment,  or  manpower  to 
provide  both  our  nondefense  standard  of 
living  of  pre-war  days  and  also  our  d^^fense 
requirements  This  compels  us  to  di'.'ide  our 
materials  between  defense  i.d  nondeftnse 
requirements,  and  even  to  establish  priori- 
ties withm  those  general  subdivisions.  The 
necessity  is  cbvlcu.s  The  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration are  equally  obvious 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  the  declaraMon 
of  priorities  due  to  the  shortage  of  materials, 
there  is  the  need  for  regulatm;^  the  prices 
of  materials,  products,  and  labor,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  runaway   Inflation. 

If  there  develops  an  unregulated  shor'.-ige 
cf  any  kind  of  desired  articles  there  will  be  a 
natural  competition  for  them.  If  some 
people  havr  laiger  resources  than  ethers,  and 
are  permitted  to  do  so,  they  will  coffer  hi^htr 
prices  both  for  defense  materials  and  civilian 
supplies,  and  they  will  obtain  the  goods. 
This  will  force  up  the  cost  of  living  This 
scon  will  bring  an  Irresistible  demand  for 
higher  wages  and  salaries,  and  so  the  price  of 
goods  and  the  price  of  labor  will  go  up. 
although  the  gocds  sold  and  the  labor  dene 
m-'y  be  «XTCtly  the  same  as  before  This  Is 
inflation  It  means  that  the  real  wealth  and 
the  real  labor  is  he  same,  but  that  it  r<  >- -s 
more  dollars  In  other  words,  the  dollar  buys 
less.  If  Inflation  comes  slowly  and  the  gen- 
eral price  level  rises  gradually  over  m.ir.y 
years,  this  makes  no  great  difference;  but 
when  It  comes  fast,  runaway  inflation  spells 
temporary  tragedy 

Tlie  seriousness  of  the  tr.tgedy  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speeri  and  extent  of  the  infla- 
tion. If  prices  suddenly  go  up  and  the  value 
of  money  therefore  suddenly  goes  Ucwn.  those 
who  receive  fixed  incomes,  those  who  receive 
the  proceeds  of  insurance  policies,  those  who 
live  on  their  cash  savings,  and  those  public- 
welfare  Institutions,  like  hospitals  and  col- 
leges, that  are  supported  in  part  from  the 
proceeds  of  endowments,  suddenly  find  that 
their  Income  may  be  the  same  in  numbers  of 
dollars  but  that  In  actual  value  It  amounts 
to  little.  With  such  a  result,  down  goes  our 
standard  of  living,  lost  are  our  savings  for 
•ainy  days,  and  gone  is  the  stability  of  ur 
Individual  lives.  It  Is  our  clear  responsibility 
to  use  every  means  possible  to  forestall  and 
prevent  such  a  collapse  In  the  value  of  our 
money.  We  should  cooperate  to  this  end  and 
be  patient  and  helpful  la  supporting  a  vig- 
orous, bona  fide  effort  to  protect  us  against 
this  tragedy. 

STOP    ENFl^TlON    BY    STOPPING    GOVERNMENTAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE 

To  stop  inflation  calls  for  stopping  govern- 
mental extravagance,  it  calls  for  heavy  taxa- 
tion of  Incomes,  It  calls  for  converting  earned 
Incomes  and  resil  savings  Into  Government 
bonds,  It  calls  for  a  governmental  declaration 


cf  policy  against  the  Issuance  of  worthless 
paper  money.  >galnst  the  further  devaluation 
of  the  gold  dollar,  and  against  the  excessive 
Issuance  of  boi.ds  to  banks  In  return  for  the 
Issuance  cf  coedit  by  those  banks  Finally 
and  most  of  aB.  it  calls  for  widespread  regula- 
tlcm  of  the  prices  payable  for  materials  prod- 
ucts, and  labof 

Turning  from  this  general  picture,  let  us 
then  see  how  this  will  affect  smaller  business 
Smau-»i  Business  Looks  Ahead 

Until  recently,  and  In  fact  for  the  most 
part  even  uoii.  smaller  business  apparently 
has  been  coippletely  forgotten  In  Govern- 
ment planning  It  does  -not  fit  easily  Into 
state  socialism  It  is  built  upon  individual 
courage  and  ioitlative.  Smaller  business  won 
Its  own  way  |o  the  front  when,  a  few  years 
ago.  representatives  of  It  were  called  In- 
formally to  Washington  and,  to  the  surprise 
cf  those  who  called  them.  Insisted  upon 
thinking  for  themselves  and  speaking  their 
own  minds.  The  cause  of  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica is  deeply  Indebted  to  those  who  took  the 
initiative  on  that  occasion. 

TODAY    ONE    IMPORTANT    COMMITTEE    OF    THl 
EENAT*    TO    AID    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Today  there  is  at  least  one  Important  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Senate  directly  studying 
this  problem  and.  while  many  may  be  fa- 
miliar with  Its  work.  It  Is  of  such  possible 
importance  to  the  consideration  of  our  prob- 
lem that  I  wish  to  review  briefly  Its  accom- 
plishments to  date.  It  Is  called  the  Special 
Committee  to  Study  Problems  of  American 
Small  Business  It  was  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  298.  approved  October  9,  1940  It 
consists  of  Senators  Mltiray,  of  Montana; 
Malonet,  of  Connecticut:  Ellender,  of  Lou- 
isiana; Mead,  of  New  York.  Stewart,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Cappe*.  of  Kansas;  and  our  own  Rob- 
ert A  Taft.  of  Ohio  Its  clerk  Is  Charles  G. 
Daughters,  who  long  has  been  devoted  to 
the  cause  cf  smaller  business  Its  legal  coun- 
sel Is  Crtchton  Clarke,  who  some  years  ago 
succeeded  Lcuis  D  Brandels  as  counsel  for 
the  American  Fair  Trade  League  It  has  the 
following  six-point  program: 

1  A  subcommittee  which  includes  Senator 
Taft  is  studying  the  vital  question  of  smaller 
business  capital. 

2  Another  subcommittee  Is  studying  dis- 
criminations In  transportation. 

3.  The  committee,  as  a  whole,  Is  making 
a  separate  study  of  the  problems  related  to 
large-scale  advertising  and  the  effect  of  the 
control  of  mediums  of  general  publicity  and 
propaganda  by  big  business. 

4.  Crlchton  Clarke  is  preparing  a  report  on 
the  effect  of  trade  diversion  caused  by  such 
activities  as  the  use  by  big  business  of  loss- 
leaders  and  profitless  sales. 

5  He  recftitly  has  completed  bis  report 
upon  the  laterpretatlon  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
affecting    smaller    business. 

6  Charles  G.  Daughters  Is  studying  the 
possibilities  of  a  cooperative  program  for 
smaller  business  education  In  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
business  colleges  of  America 

senate    SMALLr-BUSINESS    COMMITTEE    H.AS    ISSUED 
SEVEN    PUBUCA'nONS 

Seven  publications  have  been  issued 
These  are: 

1.  Tentative  Industrial  Classification  oi 
Small  Business.  This  la  to  help  the  com- 
mittee ana'.yie  the  scope  of  Its  problem  and 
It  divides  small  business  Into  164  classifica- 
tions. 

2  A  Report  on  the  Proposed  Federal  Re- 
ports Act  of  1941.  This  was  issued  June  22 
in  connection  with  the  introduction  Into 
Coneress  of  B  1666  and  its  companion  bill 
H  R  5180  This  bill  attempts  to  relieve 
small  business  and  big  business  also  from 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  Federal 
report-s  Through  the  Director  of  thf^  Budget 
It  seek.s  to  eliminate  repetition  rf  reports, 
reduce  their  o  st  and  nimlmlze  the  burden 
of  their  preparation.    E^llef  in  this  field  wlU 
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l>?  welcome  whether  or  not  anything  else  is 
accomplished 

3  S.nsll  Business  Problems  of  the  Nursery 
Industry 

4  Small  Business  Problems  of  the  Tire  and 
Rubber   Manufacturers  and  Retailers 

5.  Report  by  Ciichtcn  Clarke  en  The  Su- 
preme Court  in  Relation  to  Small  Business 
and  the  Sherman  Act 

6  An  excellent  Small  Business  Bibli- 
ography, which  not  only  lists  available  ma- 
terial, but  contains  an  informative  brief 
analysis  by  Dr  W  H  Gilbert  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  cf  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress covering  15  m.ajor  headings  under 
which  he  clas*ifies  the  problems  of  smaller 
business 

7.  I  underptand  that  there  is  another  pub- 
lication, which  I  have  not  s*en  and  that  it 
Urts  some  3,000  of  the  problem*  presented  by 
about  2  COG  representatives  of  small  buplness 
In  answer  to  questionnaires  sent  to  them 

THIS   committee    A    STARTING    POINT   TO    DEVELOP 
FEDERAL    LEGISLATIO'' 

Obviously  this  committee  provides  an  ex- 
cellent starting  point  from  which  to  develop 
Federal  legislation  that  may  be  ncedtd. 
Ohio  Is  fortunate  In  being  represented  on  the 
committee  from  its  very  beginning  last  fall 
by  Senator  Taft.  who  has  taken  a  great 
Interest  iu  the  subject 

The  one  piece  eif  legislation  already  mtro- 
duced  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  seeking  to 
reduce  the  number,  expense,  and  burden  of 
Federal  reports  from  small  business,  is  a 
simple  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  com- 
mittee even  In  its  first  few  month.fi  of  oper- 
ation. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Probably  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
small  business  today  is  that  related  to  the 
distribution  of  defense  contracts  This  ap- 
parently was  completely  neglected  during 
the  first  year  of  the  defense  program.  The 
Nation  is  suffering  texlay  from  this  neglect 
and  probably  will  not  recover  from  It  with- 
out paying  some  serious  penalties  I  am 
glad  to  report,  however,  that  in  the  past  two 
weeks  important  progress  has  been  made. 
'  Therp  has  been  created  a  new  division  in  the 
defense  program  called  that  of  contract 
distribution  It  is  headed  by  Floyd  B  Od- 
ium, a  competent  businessman  whom  I  have 
known  personally  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  more  than  25  years  ago  He  Is  a  clear 
and  fearless  thinker  He  Is  a  good  organizer 
He  Is  anxious  to  rende:  a  competent  public 
service  in  a  businesslike  way  to  the  Nation 
and  particularly  to  the  small  busmcs-men  of 
the  Nation.  I  conferred  with  him  and  with 
Leon  Henderson  and  a  number  of  Senators 
on  this  subject  on  September  18.  the  very 
day  I  left  Washington 

ODLUM    ESTIMATF-S    2   TO   t    MONTHS  TO  ORGANIZE 
SERVICE 

Mr  Odium  estimates  that  it  will  take  2  to 
4  months  to  organize  the  needed  service  He 
is  devoting  every  moment  to  this  organization 
work  Pending  compJttion  of  this  organiza- 
tion, he  endeavors  to  meet  emergencies,  but 
he  does  not  wis.h  to  estdblish  new  offices  until 
he  IS  able  to  fill  them  with  the  right  men  and 
place  them  in  the  righ'.  places  with  the  right 
kind  of  help,  ec  that  when  the  small  business- 
man comes  there  to  d3  business  he  will  feel 
that  not  a  moment  ol  his  time  Is  being 
wasted  He  hopes  to  establish  these  offices 
not  m  the  marble  halls  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
_tJ&iik  buildings  where  the  gates  close  at  4  30 
and  where  many  small  businessmen  feel  ill  at 
ease  in  attempting  to  carry  on  business  in 
their  usual  manner  He  expects  to  establish 
200  or  more  offices  In  industrial  centers  of 
the  Nation  at  places  *^here  every  man  who 
may  wish  to  do  buslneis  with  the  Govern- 
ment Ol)  defence  contracts  may  do  so  with 
reasonable  couvenieiHe  He  hopes  to  staff 
these  offices  with  mer  having  actual  indus- 
trial ei-pcricnce.  and  even  with  men  compe- 
tent to  give  to  each  sm.nl  business  some  of  the 
technical  guidance  on  defense  contracts  that 


each  bie  busii>ess  has  on  its  own  staff  Ihis 
Is  to  help  evoid  mistake?  and  to  save  time 
and  money  both  for  the  Government  and  for 
fflmall  business 

ODLUM    HOPES    ARMY    AND    NAVY    WILL    BREAK 
DOWN  CONTRACTS  INTO  SMALLER  UNTTS 

He  hopes  to  induce  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment* to  break  down  their  primary  con- 
tracts into  smaller  units  Where  tJiat  is  not 
practicable,  he  hopes  to  increase  the  distri- 
bution of  the  work  through  sulxcntracts.  in 
the  hope  of  using  existing  facilities,  speeding 
up  production  and  keeping  up  employment  in 
sm.all  Industries  that  have  been  forced  out 
of  nondefense  production.  He  hopes  par- 
ticularly to  protect  industries  in  communities 
that  depend  upon  one  or  two  small  industiies. 
In  Floyd  Odium  small  business  has  a  friend 
interested  in  doing  the  best  possible  service 
for  the  preservation  of  small  business,  bcth 
for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sta- 
bility of  our  country  It  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  do  a  completely  satisfactory  piece 
of  work,  but  if  small  businessmen  are  sympa- 
thetic with  him  they  will  find  that  he  will  be 
able  to  do  as  much  as  they  would  be  able  to 
do  them&elves.  if  they  were  in  his  place 

SMALLER    BUSINESSES    MUST    HAVE    THEIR    OWN 
INDEPENDENT  ORGANIZJITIONS 

Finally,  this  brings  us  to  the  obvious  need 
of  small  business  emphasized  by  yr  iir  own 
organization,  and  doubly  emphasized  by  the 
call  for  help  which  is  being  issued  by  the  new 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Contract  Distribu- 
tion There  must  be  active  associations  of 
small  businessmen  through  which  they  can 
act  quickly  and  effectively  Small  business 
cannot  receive  the  representation  It  needs 
through  industrial  organizations  or  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  unless  t'^ere  be  maintained 
special  groups  or  divisions  within  these  which 
will  devote  themselves  primarily,  rather  than 
secondarily,  to  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness ^ 

If  there  Is  to  be  nc^  merely  freedom  cf 
speech,  assembly,  press,  and  worship,  but  also 
tlie  vitally  important  but  less  easily  defined 
freedom  of  opportunity— which  has  been  the 
key  to  America's  development — small  busi- 
ness and  Us  friends  must  lead  the  way  to 
preserve  that  freedom  This  calls  for  clear 
thinking  not  only  upon  the  internal  preiblems 
of  the  individual  business  of  each  small  busi- 
nessman, but  also  upon  the  policies  of  his 
Nation  and  of  his  world  and  especially  upon 
the  place  cf  small  business  in  our  future  so- 
ciety, America  Is  engaged  In  the  defense  of 
clviilzation.  Americas  best  weapon  Is  her 
example 
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STATEBiENT    OF   HON     STYLES    BRIDGES. 
OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mi.  President,  yes- 
terday, for  release  ihis  morning.  I  issued 
a  statement  relative  to  the  carrent  de- 
lays m  the  natlonai-Geien.«;p  program, 
particularly  the  part  th'  National  I>- 
fense  Mediation  Board  is  playing  in  im- 
posing the  will  of  certain  labor  apitators 
on  the  Nation.     The  statement  which  I 


issued    has    broupht    a    denial    frcm    a 
spckesman  for  tho  Boaid.     This  anony- 
mous spokesman  is  quoted  as  saying: 
The    Board's   record   f-tM*sks   for    itself 

There  li  no  record  so  far  as  the  public 
Is  concerned.  The  only  relea.se.s  liave 
been  censored,  publicized  releases  Many 
newspaper  reporters.  incJUdm^  such  men 
as  Arthur  Krcck,  of  the  New  Yoik  Times, 
and  others,  and  many  of  the  public,  have 
made  futile  attempts  to  obtain  pertinent 
material  which  they  know  ex'sts.  and 
which  is  not  made  public.  I  kn^w  of  no 
greater  service  the  Board  could  pfrtcrm 
at  this  time  than  to  n:al:e  available  to 
the  American  people  the  public  tran- 
scripts of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Board  in  every  case  they  have  heard 
thus  far. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printrd  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  by  me  relative  to  the  clrsed- 
shop  drive  and  the  t^crk  cf  the  National 
Defense  Mtdiation  Biard. 

There  bcint?  no  ob.itction.  th>  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  to  lows: 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  whc  ha=  supported  the  adminis- 
tration defense-preparations  program  unre- 
servedly. I  am  deeply  concerned  over  a  situa- 
tion which  Is  seriously  im.pedmg  the  progress 
cf  that  program  and  threatens  tc  do  it  tur^hcr 
incalculable  harm. 

I  refer  to  the  present  attempts  cf  Jchi.  L. 
Lewis  and  attempts  cf  certain  ether  h^bcr 
leaders  which  are  to  follow,  to  deny  workers, 
especially  in  defense  plants,  the  right  tc  work 
unless  they  pay  dues  to  various  unions,  and 
to  enforce  their  will  by  widespread  dctrnse- 
plant  strikes  if  necessary 

The  plan  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  and  ethers 
are  now  seeking  desperately  to  chain  unor- 
ganized workers  is  the  ape-old  closed  shop 
disguised  under  such  innocent  sounding  titles 
as  "Union  maintenance."  etc  What  the 
p. an  contemplates  in  plain  language  is  Just 
this;  Employers  are  to  be  forced,  under  pen- 
alty of  having  sericus  strikes  or  their  plants 
seized  by  the  Government,  to  agree  to  dis- 
charge any  employee  who  does  not  Jcln  a 
union  and  pay  his  dues  promptly 

Work  on  thi'=  Nation-wide  program  is  just 
now  getting  under  way.  but  the  hope  cf  Mr. 
Lewis  and  others  is  that  by  taKing  advantage 
of  the  defense  situation  they  w,ll  spread  their 
control  over  workers  In  all  large  Industries. 
such  as  aviation,  steel,  and  motors,  and  exact 
tribute  from  every  one  of  them  in  the  fcim 
of  union  dues — dues,  by  the  way,  which  are 
spent  without  any  public  iccountlng 

Currently  a  drive  is  being  n-.ade  for  cio-ed- 
Ehop  control  of  the  io -called  captive  coal 
mines  of  the  steel  Uidustry.  At  present  they 
arc  operated  a.^  open  hhops.  Earlier  a  bimilar 
drive  was  made  against  various  shipbuilding 
ccmpaiiies.  including  the  cne  at  Kearny, 
N  J  .  which  the  Govemmrnt  seiztd  these 
cases,  and  other  smaller  ones.  1  am  cor\iuced 
by  evidence  at  hand,  have  bftn  mere  trial 
balloons  for  the  major  drive  to  come  when 
Lewis  and  others  feel  they  have  laid'ihelr 
lines  sufficiently  well  tc  strike  hard.  II  ques- 
tioned. Mr  Lewis,  who  usufclly  is  frank  about 
l;is  efforts  to  entrench  himself  in  his  Job  and 
otherwise  add  to  his  perscnal  fortunes  re- 
gardless of  the  crudity  of  bis  methods,  prcb- 
ably  wculd  admit  the  broad  scope  c:  his 
program 

I  have,  hcwever.  other  indisputabit  evi- 
dence that  a  national  drive  Is  roUing  Ches- 
ter Wright,  author  of  a  Washington  labor 
letter  and  a  clos*  conhdant  of  Mr  lywis 
and  other  labor  leaders,  recently  adviser)  his 
clients  as  follows: 

■A  national  drive  to  «nIorce  the  closed 
shop   is   under   way       A   drive   for    the    closed 
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»hop  in  every  Industry  and  in  every  plant  U    | 
the   immediate   objective  of  organized   labor 
wherever  the  Issue  can  be  forced  without  en- 
darnrenng  pa«t  ((tiln«i 

"C  1  O  Will  Join  the  check-off  with  cloned- 
•hop  demand 

'A  r  of  L  union*  generally  do  not  want 
the  rhfck-ofT.  but  they  will  auk  for  the  cloaed 
•hop.  Ktlmulaifd  nomt-whal  by  C    I    O    »uc- 

■That  »•  the  romli ,«  big  lHb<^  U<nj«  In  de- 
frrj.*  jr>d  »i»in«r*  It  !•  th*  otm  on  whlrh 
»irik«'«  will  hlfiK'^  " 

A.airt'{  Mr  Lrwi«  in  Uunchinic  bl«  part  of 
th«'  {rto^ram,  po*»lbly  und«-r  a  mutalurn  im- 
pt«'»»icn  tha'.  t^  i»  p«ff'rtmin^  a  putriotic 
•cfvic*,  l»  Mr  W  H  I>avi»,  Chairiran  of  the 
Natiofial  D*f«i.»*  M''dt»tion  Board  Eni- 
ptuyers  who  hive  appeared  before  th«  Chiir- 
mnn  report  that  h*-  ha*  told  them  in  prr.a'e 
conference*  that  they  should  atfree  to  prac- 
tically any  terms,  such  aa  the  closed  shop, 
that  Mr  Lewis  proposes,  as  only  through 
such  acquiescence  can  Mr  Lewis  be  prevented 
from  caliinK  strikes  and  stopping  defense 
work  When  It  has  been  suggested  to  Chair- 
man Da'. IS  that  he  try  to  Induce  Mr  Leu:3 
to  yield  en  seme  cl  his  demands.  Mr  D3v:s.  I 
am  inlormed.  has  replied  that  such  appeals 
would  be  futile,  as  Mr  Lewis  Is  a  very  deter- 
mined man  who  will  not  compromise  Pro- 
lent.s  at  the  g.ariiu  unfairness  of  this  atti- 
tude by  a  member  of  a  Governn^ent  beard 
have  brought  or.iy  a  response  .itressmg  that 
defense  work  must  go  on  and  Indicat.ng  that 
In  the  Interest  of  'defeating  Hitler"  em- 
ployers and  un3rj?aniZ3d  workers  should 
submit  to  Mr  Lew.s'  lash  and  make  the 
best  cf  the  Situation 

The  work  cf  the  Mediation  Board  generally 
tc  date  ha.s  been  a  pr;tty  sorr,-  chapter  of 
defen.'=e  h:stcry  Initially,  the  Boards  ccm- 
pc'iticn  was  wrong  Fcur  members  were 
named  to  repre.sent  labor,  four  to  represent 
employers,  arid  three  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic It  quickly  became  evident  that  the  so- 
called  public  representatives  were  swinging 
their  weight  m  most  cases  to  the  union  s=ide 
Quick  to  seize  advantage  of  this  situation, 
certain  C  I  O.  leaders  began  to  threaten 
wholesale  strikes  npd  then  hold  thi^m  In 
abevance  onlv  if  trfe  cases  were  certified  to 
the  Board.  The  Board  docket  soon  was  clut- 
tered with  cas?s  promoted  by  confident  C  I. 
O  leaders.  They  seldom  were  disappointed 
with  results  Almost  every  employer  who 
came  before  the  Board  had  two  strikes  on 
him  at  the  start,  especially  If  he  had  taneled 
With  the  C   I    O. 

Rules  adopted  by  the  Board  providing  for 
the  transaction  of  busines.?  In  secret  and  the 
refusal  cf  the  Chairman  to  make  public  mi- 
nority reports  in  cases  of  great  public  Interest 
soon  caused  public  suspicion  to  be  cast  en 
every  Board  action 

The  first  big  blcw-oS  came  with  the  North 
American  Aircraft  Co..  of  Inglewood,  Calif., 
last  May  Tills  plant,  engaged  in  carrying 
out  vast  defei.-'^e  contracts,  was  taken  over 
bv  the  Armv.  as  ordered  by  the  President, 
while  negotiaticns  in  a  C.  I.  O  -promoted 
strike  were  in  progress  before  the  Beard  A 
minority  of  workers  and  Communist-  or  Nazi- 
Inspired  leaders  had  compelled  the  plant  to 
close  and  were  keeping  It  closed.  The  plant 
wrp  subsequently  returned  to  Its  owners,  but 
not  until  they  had  accepted  In  toto  the  prop- 
osition of  the  CIO  leaders  and  the  orders, 
sometimes  etiphemlsticallv  railed  "recom- 
mendations," of  the  Defense  Mediation 
Board 

Not  only  were  the  union  leaders  not  pe- 
nalized by  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
for  their  behavior  in  the  North  American 
case,  but  they  came  cut  cf  It  with  everything 
thev  wanted.  Including  a  "maintenance  of 
membership"  or  closed-shop  contract. 

Then  came  the  Kearney  shipyards  case. 
There  the  union  leaders  pulled  a  strike  in 
▼lolatlon  of  a  freshly  signed  mtister  agree- 
ment not  to  strike  for  2  years  In  rettirn  for 


subatantlal  tncrca.ses  In  wages  and  other  ccn- 
eldcratlcns  It  was  common  talk  that  the 
strike  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  m^n  in  the  yards  I  do  not 
know  that  this  has  oeei>  proved,  one  way  or 
tha  other  No  proof  ever  wa«  pr^.'wn'ed  that 
a  mijcrity  did  support  the  str.ke 

At  any  rst«,  the  ivue  wa*  the  clo^'-d  sf.-p.  | 
or  a  varia'lon  of  I*,  a  ma;n"'nanr<«-''f-m»-n.- 
b<'r«hlp  Cf/htract  Th»  ♦•mptoyr  r'fwvd  to 
b«"  n  par'y  to  thl»  '^••■■.''^  ''-  ("omp"'.  rn'-n  t/ 
rTm;«l»i  m-'tn^^n*  '-f  •:.«•  u:>;  ,n  uril  f'  P«V 
<iHf%  nna.uii  t),*lr  *;.!  f^'  "■>*  &''■'!  »''■''•: 
ofi  an  ';p»nioi»  appf^vej  ty  .1  oi..'/;»  ■■•t.^J  1 
p'it/il':  rn«rmb<rr  of  a  i,:«:<<rl  of  -hier  r  •'  ,;;.■ 
»iend'-d  trcr  <.:',««d-->h'/p  c.jjs*  'V.t  '.i..> 
al'.ef.utive  w:jL*  tli"  iO«  '.'  '■■■  \i-  i'"")  by 
th«  'ivmer*  Wh-n  tl.cy  r"fu^'?'J  tj  a'.cept 
the  c'ofted-eiiop  cla:;**.  tl;e  Navy,  by  order  of 
the  Pr'"»!dent,  took  the  print  over 

All  efforts  to  ob'am  a  c;py  cf  th?  dissenting 
view  of  the  employ-r  representative  on  the 
panel.  Mr  C  E  Adams,  have  pr.-ved  futile 
Chairman  Davis  Just  will  not  give  It  out. 
Mr  Arthur  Krcck.  of  the  N?w  York  Time" 
stated  in  his  column  of  S^ pteml  er  25  that 
he  had  sought  vainly  to  g-t  a  copy  of  the 
Adims  letter  Chairman  Davi.s  .las  dcdEecl 
and  evaded  and  has  tlat.y  refused  to  make 
public  the  Adams  opmicn  and  re-iAon.iig. 
It  d-33  not  agree,  apparently,  with  the 
phhcsophiea  of  ChJirman  Davis  and  certain 
CIO   leaders 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  iat  st  and  cur- 
rent maneuver  m  the  cl0bed-3h;p  war  on 
the  defense  program.  Two  weeli.-  a:?o  John 
L  L'ewii  ordered  tiie  workers  in  the  cc^l  mined 
ovned  by  the  s'.ecl  companies  to  strike  and 
intimated  that  he  wa.?  ready  to  callout  other 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  if 
necessary,  to  enforce  his  da  sires  The  entire 
output  of  the«e  capt.ve  m.nes  goes  to  the 
steel  ccmpar.ies  for  u.^e  m  malting  steel. 
They  are  integral  operating  parts  cf  the 
process  of  steel  making.  An  interruption  t3 
these  mines  is  an  interruption  to  steel  maki|^g 
and  hezrce  tc  the  whole  defense  program 

The  s.jle  issue  in  this  strike  of  Mr  Lewis' 
In  a  critical  defen.se  industry  Is  the  closed 
shop  He  does  not  even  pretend  that  there  is 
another  issue  It  is  e3tiina:ed  that  9.3  per- 
cent of  the  workers  m  the  m.mes  are  already 
members  of  Mr  Lewis'  union  VVh.le  tliere 
Is  no  doubt  that  he  would  welcome  the  few 
tliousand  who  remain  cut  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  if  they  could  be  chained  to  the  oars  of 
his  galley  by  a  closed-shop  contract,  that  is 
not  the  real  reason  for  tints  one-man  pro- 
moted captive-mane  strike 

Mr  Lewi-;'  ef!crr  to  mvDl-ce  the  closed-shop 
clause  In  the  captive-mme  situation  Is  to 
soften  up  stee!  companies  for  the  big  iiatlonal 
closed-shop  drive  T'ne  mine  controversy  has 
been  broug'nt  to  the  Defense  Mediation  Board 
prom.ptiy.  Chairman  Davis,  after  backing 
away  from  the  closed-shop  issue  in  som.e  in- 
cons.quentiai  C3S>=";  while  the  ffter  h'-at  cf 
the  Kearney  case  was  on  him.  is  again  loyally 
allied  with  Mr  Le-^is  in  this  ke ,-  case  to  get 
the  c'.03ed-sh:p  wedge  into  the  steel  com- 
pai.ies.  Mr.  Lewis'  act  is  to  be  adam.ant  and 
Mr  Davis'  act  is  to  persuade  or  fcrce  the  ccm- 
paiiies  to  give  m  beca'rse  Mr,  Lewis  will  not 
budge  and  production  m.ust  go  on.  It  Is  not 
an  inspiring  spectacle  for  the  hoys  in  Army 
camps  who  have  been  drafted  away  from 
their  good  Jobs,  their  comfortable  hom.es  and 
friends  to  Qght  and  perhaps  die  at  a  pay  of 
$21  to  $33  per  month.  When  they  and  others 
are  making  great  sacrifices  they  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Justice  of  Mr  Lewis'  cash-and- 
carry  collection  methods 

After  sundry  meetings  between  employers 
and  Mr  Lewis  set  before  a  Board  panel  con- 
sisting Of  Chairman  Davis;  Hugh  Lyons, 
regional  director  of  the  CIO:  and  Walter 
C  Teagle,  an  employer  representative,  in 
which  employees  protested  aga.nst  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  chairman  to  Impose  Mr  Lewis' 
will  upon  them,  the  conference  has  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  October  7.    If  the  employers 


do  not  yield  to  Mr  Lewis'  demands  at  tbat 
time,  It  Is  confidently  expected  that  a  mm- 
Jorlty  report  of  the  panel,  signed  by  Chair- 
m.an  Davis  and  the  C  I  O  reprosentatlve. 
will  recomm.enfl  that  the  mine  owners  accept 
the  ctoaed-shop  contract  In  accoidanc*  with 
Mr    LewK    demands. 

Me«ntim«  Cbairman  Davis  la  txpert«nciQg 
a  vs'A  da!  of  d.fUculty  in  trying  lo  remote 
th-  bid  oddf  from  tb«  cloa«<l->bop  c1*um, 
F  r«'  h"  an.  c«ri»ln  otb«T  ttlUj^  Botrc  mttO' 
fmtit  trirf^j  to  c#r.c«»l  th«  fact  that  th*y  w«r« 
proi.  ir.if  th«  ClOMtf  BMp  by  CtlitOC  It 
U-.  f)  rn»»nt«tJnc«"  tnd  oth«f  trnttt-weMM- 
\;.4  .MtntMi  rau  dUl  not  go  ao  good,  bKtUM 
u  ' ,  ^4>d'«hop  flauM  und«r  ftn>  nam*  proir«d 
juv  »»  odifcroiM  u  ever  In  fact,  »o  ofllrlal 
Labor  D^partfoent  publication  My»  all 
cl'j^'d-ahop  cJmiaea  are  Uitntlcal 

In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  October 
1939.  under  the  general  subject  of  closed 
shop  ar.d  checlc-oCf  m  union  agreements,  on 
page  8.32,  an  article  describe*  "membership 
maintenance"  as  a  "mcdificatlon"  of  the 
closeC  shop  and  says:  "T^.l5  arrangement  In- 
.«ures  the  union  against  membet'-hip  losses. 
As  In  the  clospd  shop,  union  merrbers  who 
lose  their  standing  with  the  union  wculd  be 
discharged" 

Another  allegation  about  the  closed-shop 
clause  which  Has  been  giving  Chairman  Davis 
headaches  Is  tftat  an  employer  who  signs  lucb 
an  agreement  violates  the  Wagner  Act  The 
specific  question  's  whether  signing  a  closed- 
shop  contract  is  a  vlolrtlon  of  section  8  (3), 
which  prohibits  discrimination  by  an  em- 
ployer to  encourage  or  discourage  mer!T?;er- 
ship  In  a  labor  organization. 

President  RCosevelt  on  September  11  last 
addressed  a  letter  to  Chairman  Davis  asking 
him  about  thil  situation  and  closed  with  this 
paragraph: 

*  May  I  su^^est  that  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates consider  this  question — if  necessary. 
With  the  members  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board-^ln  order  tha.  the  Government 
may  avoid  any  conflict  In  its  position." 

On  Septem.ber  17  Chairman  Davis  replied 
to  the  Prt5id»nfs  suggestion  that  he  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  members  of  the  N  L. 
R  B  .  and  enclosed  an  "opinion"  by  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  N  L  R  B  confirming  Mr 
Davis'  stand  that  the  membership  mainte- 
nance agreemtnt  was  legal  under  the  Wagner 
i.ct.  Mr.  Davis  closed  his  reply  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  thil  statement: 

"I  think  it  I:  clear,  therefore,  that  there  la 
no  conflict  between  the  recommendations  of 
this  Board  and  the  Nation:'  Labor  Relations 
Act" 

The  Impresoion  was  given  by  Chairman 
Davis  that  the  supporting  opinion  was  the 
result  of  having  acted  upon  the  President's 
suggestion  t<|  "consider  this  question — If 
necessary,  wll^  the  members  of  the  National 
Labor  Relatlctis  Beard,  etc."  Mr  Davis  failed 
to  say  In  his  letter  to  the  President  that  the 
opinion  was  only  a  personal  view  of  the  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  N.  L.  R  B  and  that  there 
was  no  evldeace  of  It  having  been  endorsed 
by  the  members  of  the  N.  L.  R  B  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  Mr.  Davis  told  the  President 
that  the  opinion  was  so  qualified  in  a  covering 
letter  from  tbe  general  counsel  to  Mr  Davis 
Whether  this  was  an  overslglat  or  further 
evidence  of  z«al  by  Mr.  Davis  toVpromote  the 
closed  shop,  I  do  not  know  I  cannot  Judge 
Intent,  but  the  result  must  have  been  to 
mislead  the  President,  as  It  did  others  who 
read  Chairman  Davis'  press  release,  in  a 
critical  matter  affecting  a  policy  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  property  and  livelihood  of 
thousands  of  people. 

Here  Is  one  pertinent  paragraph  of  the 
general  counsel's  letter.  I  am  supplying  the 
single  quotes: 

"  While  nefither  the   legislative   history   of 

the  Wagner  Act   nor   the   decided    Board    or 

I    court  cases  cleal  with  the  problem  directly.' 

there  Is  nothing  In  either  which  in  my  view 

I    casts  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  such  coq- 
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tracts  under  the  act,  but.  on  thr  contrary, 
both  indicate,  as  stated  In  the  memoran- 
Cnsm,  that  B\irh  contr  .rte  are  within  the 
«a|j»g»-  language  of  the  provl.Ki  " 

Chairman  Dnw*  and  other  promotera  of 
the  clo»»ed  shf  p  alf>o  Im  .e  been  «trlvlng  d«t- 
perntely  to  cr<Htr  th<-  irr.prp^mm  that  Con- 
gresa  In  pft»«inF  the  Wat'oer  Act  Ruve  approval 
to  the  pl"'-<f1  'liop  Th  ■  f«rt(»  are  th«t  bmh 
§#nal''  crKi  M'  no*  rornn  tf*#»  which  hBr.dVd 
tht  bill  drrlfirrfi  (-mpi  ;itir»Ily  )/,  ihf-lr  rr- 
poru  on  th<  ni^a»'i»-  ■  ■•'  it  did  hm  lu^k 
to  InjpOd*  th*-  fV  •<<l  «  ■  '  r.  lnrtii«tr\  ar.i 
fhi'  <rr.i>i  ','"  V  'i '!  ■  '•'  •'  X'-d  by 
Otl^^rf,^t^■r(t  1.  »  '«|''  •■'!•»■.  ;  "  •  Tafli, 
It    Wb»    f>'ti>  .'Tun     thfit     fl.f     »)H1    WM 

dor»m^d  if  Jt  0  •!  (.rovWie  in  any  »«>  t'n  im- 
poctntr  the  clcn^d  »hop  on  Industry  Reahr- 
tng  th!«  fart  j,r  ]^  i.f.  '►  <  f  the  act  took  great 
pains  Ui  (if.  ■■  •■  ;■■  . mt  that  there  w«« 
any  «uch  intn.t  (1  'i.:i  it  would  have  such 
an  eftect 

Even  Mr  John  L  Levis  said  to  the  Senate 
C<  mmittee  01.  Educati  n  and  Labor  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill 

"The  united  mine  workers  •  •  *  does 
not  have  to  go  out  and  ask  for  anything  that 
will  compel  men  'o  Join  the  organ.JUitlon  We 
do  not  want  that  " 

Mr  Lewis  seems  to  have  changed  his  view 
s  nee  he  was  trj-lng  tc  get  the  Wagner  Act 
passed 

Senator  Wagner  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate:  "This  bill  does  not  establish  the 
closed  shop  or  even  enccurage  It.  •  •  •  The 
virulent  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  this 
bill  encourages  the  cosed  shop  Is  outra-  I 
geous.     •     •     ••• 

The  report  of  the  £-enate   Committee  on    I 
Education  and  Labor  which  accompanied  the    | 
bill  reassured  critics  In    his  positive  language 
"Propaganda   has   been   widespread   that  this 
proviso  attaches  "special  legal  sanctions  tc  the 
closed  shop  or  seeks  to  Impose  it  upon  all  In- 
dustry     This      propaginda       Is      absolutely 
false     •     •     •    the  bill  does  nothing  to  facili- 
tate clofcd-shcp  agreements  " 

The  report  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House  was  equally  vlgcrcus: 

"The  proviso  to  the  t:iird  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, dealing  with  the  making  of  clcsed-shcp 
agreements,  has  been  widely  misrepresented. 
The  proviso  does  not  Impose  a  closed  shop  on 
all  Industry;  It  does  net  give  new  legal  fanc- 
tlons  to  the  closed  shop  *  *  *  And  it 
should  be  cmphaslzec  that  no  closed  shop 
may  be  effected  unless  It  Is  assented  to  by  the 
employer  " 

As  an  appendix.  I  arn  attaching  more  com- 
plete quotations  from  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  the 
debates  on  the  closed -i-hop  quofcticn  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  never  intciided 
to  approve  the  closed  ihop  in  any  way  at  any 
time 

Despite  the  efforts  of  Mr  Lewis  to  take 
advanuge  of  the  country's  crying  need  for 
help  in  its  defense  program  and  set  himself 
up  as  Ifibor  dictator  3I  the  Nation,  and  de- 
spite the  earnest  effcrt?  of  Chairman  Davis 
to  help  Mr  Lewis  acliieve  his  selfish  ends.  I 
cannot  believe  Presicent  Roosevelt  is  going 
to  permit  this  outra:.jecus  thing  to  happen. 
The  President  has  li  d  and  is  leading  this 
Nation  in  a  fight  for  freedom— the  right  to 
live  our  own  lives  as  we  see  fit  To  this 
cause  we  have  dedicated  our  wealth,  our 
efforts,  cut  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our  sons. 
We  are  ready  tc  make  any  sacrifice  that  we 
may  be  free  men.  ui  dominated  by  Hitler  or 
any  other  dictator 

Of  what  avail  U  It  tc  us.  then.  If  while  we 
are  bixay  defeating  a  Hitler,  another  dic- 
tator, a  Lewis  or  any  other  labor  bosf  who 
refuses  ut  the  right  to  work  unless  we  pay 
him  tribute  asstjmes  control  of  our  destinies? 
Miisl  the  defeiisehss  worker  who  dees  not 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  professional  labor 
organize!  have  him  bocsttd  on  his  back  by 
a  Davis  while  bent  over  trying  to  earn  the 
cost  of  Pefping  off  a  Hitler? 


Right  here  Ut  me  stute  my  lifelong  posi- 
tion on  labor  matters  and  the  right*  of  the 
worker 

I  have  alway»  in  public  i.nd  private  life, 
defended  th.  right  of  the  wrrkrr  u  organize, 
tf.  b.irK.wn  ccllectiMiv  t.  ftr.ke  legitimaU'ly, 
th«-  riKht  to  pickf*  lawfu'.Iv  and  p< -icef  ully, 
and  to  prot«Tt  tin-  irtMC^*"  (t  h;m*»lf  and 
hlK  family  in  any  1  tlur  Jjui  and  <st>\  way 
At  the  nam*-  tlm*-  I  havr  in».*tfd  ai-d  «hall 
continue  to  ino)»t  on  'h^  tiv.m  of  every 
wrrk/r  nhrtfxr  a  TJiftntA-t  <i  «  union  or  not, 
f.  •*  rk  «».<■?.«•.»  f  mui  h'«»^vrr  be  el>oo*«« 
Fu"h'r  I  f>f,y  th'  .'lull'  '!  Bf.>  labr.r  UnCT. 
,. I  •.  V  <ri.(fi«r.t  <r  »ii.>  n.>-tv.y  (f  '  ur  Oo*- 
rrnrntf'*  t'  'J«  ny  any  fri-«-born  cmuu  tbu 
prtvtl«-gt 

rrankly.  tb«  (K'f<?n*<--pr<'ductton  progrum 
bM  been  badly  slowed  up.  due  chiefly  to  the 
amAxe%i,l  certain  labor  leader*  lor  more  pcwer 
as  well  &r  the  cleverly  manipulau-d  bCheroe* 
of  Nazi  workers  and  other  fUbvetMVe  ^\^• 
mente  Fortunately  however,  thif  condition 
can  be  remedied  by  one  national  leader 
ThKt  man  is  President  Rooaevelt  hinv*;f  He 
cannot  cnly  restore  order  in  defense  indufc- 
tries  but  also  prevent  further  serious  dis- 
placement cf  production  by  taking  the  fol- 
lowing tteps: 

1.  Operate  the  seized  Kearny,  N  J.,  ship- 
building plant  on  the  Regular  Navy  cpen- 
Bhcp   principle   free   of    control    of   any    labor 

leader 

2  Decline  to  make  the  refusal  cf  employers 
to  accept  closed-shop  contract*  a  ground  fcr 
further  seizure  cl   planU 

3  Reorganize  the  perscnnel  cf  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  sc  that  the  so-called 
public  representatives  will  be  truly  repre- 
aentative  cf  public  and  not  C.  I  O  opinion 
and  inslft  on  giving  full  publicity  to  all  Board 

I    proceedings 

4  Prohibit  the  calling  of  any  strike  in  a  de- 
fense plant  unless  It  Is  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  of  workers  employed  In  the  plant  at  a 
secret  ballot  election  held  under  Government 
supervision 

With  perhaps  one  exception,  the  placing  of 
the  power  to  call  strikes  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers  themselves,  this  suggested  program 
can  be  put  into  effect  withcut  special  legisla- 
tion U  legislation  Is  needed  to  place  the 
calling  of  strike*  Into  the  hands  of  workers, 
the  President  can  get  It  easy  enough  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  en  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  I  now  pledge  him  my  support 
for  such  legislation  and  I  am  sure  that  a  vast 
majority  of  all  Members  of  Congress  wculd 
pledge  him  their  help 

The  only  argument  offered  at  any  time 
aghinst  regulating  labor  organizer  promoted 
strikes  Is  that  you  cannot  compel  a  man  to 
work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  The  plan  of 
having  the  workers  decide  for  themselves  by 
secret  ballot  if  they  desire  tc  strike  supplies  a 
perfect  answer  to  that  argument  Permitting 
a  man  to  say  whether  he  wishes  to  continue 
working  instead  of  putting  his  fate  in  the 
hands  of  a  leader  to  whom  strikes  mean 
profits  is  not  Interferring  with  his  rights. 
Rather.  It  Is  restoring  to  him  a  God-given 
right  which  has  been  taken  away  from  him— 
the  right  to  control  his  own  destiny  Sc  I 
predict  that  all  workers  who  actually  toll- 
such  as  the  20.000  Pennsylvania  miners  who 
now  are  striking  against  paying  Increased  cash 
tribute  to  Jchn  L  Lewis— wculd  welcome  an 
opportunltv  to  vote  their  convictions  on 
striking  The  cnly  protests  against  th-e  plan 
Will  come  from  labor  leaders  whose  private 
bank  accounts  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
Its  adoption,  and  Mr  Davis,  who  apparently 
thinks  that  battles  are  won  by  surrender 

Friends  with  whom  I  have  discussed  put- 
ting this  strike-control  plan  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent say  he  never  will  accept  It  because  of 
the  opposition  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  other 
labor  leaders  Let  me  say  that  if  this  is  the 
case,  it  16  no  good  reason  why  this  simple. 
effective  step  should  not  be  taken  If  placing 
the   power   to   call    strikes   in    the   hands    of 


workers  will  speed  up  defense  production,  the 
\^l.-h^•^  ul  npither  labor  .eadcrs  Nuzi  sympa- 
thizers nor  any  nther  person  who  is  ohstruct- 
ini?  tiit  oefenM.'-  -f  the  Lnlted  States  should 
b*'  ^Mven  the  ^  iBht(st  consideration 

Tlie  N.ifct.  f. lul  !»«Turity  vi  Amrrun  must 
come  first  . 

AJt'lHDIX 

Mr  WAOHta  Wh;)r  '  iithiwlnr  the  or««nl- 
n»tVon  th»t  l«  liitrr(<r'*l  *it|i  liy  h*-  •tn- 
pjoypf  thl»  hfll  (Xi-f  l»  *  r-iftiib:!*!.  i  t»e  t\i-*K\ 
«}.(  1  ir  i\f  '■•■'■  itiiv  It  Ttn  tuU(h-iMh- 
rvjMM-d  f  .•«-(lii.  •;  ^'tixi'^o  Tii-rMy  •t(it«'«  ir>i»t 
no^^.l.^  i-       f«de'.il    l»w   fctmi;    t>*   h»-l4 

U)  lU'-»  ■'•''''  t»«-  (i.v.fi'uiniuf.  of  *<  hii  tary 
Clutfti-ttt'f  hiT' '  r;,iT.t»  f-*'«<'«-ri  etnpii-setn 
and  Wo/K','  I  ,'  .i.^J  rt  i'.ii  !!■  i,i(it.*ury  to 
prevtr^t  repetirior.  .'  ttnn^  miUHken  inier- 
preutiMus  «»!ich  hhse  held  thbt  Con^'reki 
lnt<T)df<l  t^  outlaw  the  ( .it-id  ^hop  when  It 
enftct«-d  section  7  tai  of  the  H(-cover>  Act. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  or  ana.n-t  thf  closed 
shcjp.  but  there  t>re  t-cme  w  h  ii(;irve  that 
It  is  a  device  which  at  timcb  may  be  ueces- 
aary  to  advance  and  preserve  the  living 
standards  of  employees  It  is  legal  in  many 
States,  and  there  is  no  reast):.  why  Congress 
should  make  it  illegal  in  iJiosc  places  where 
public  policy  now  sustains  It 

The  virulent  propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
this  bill  encourav'es  the  closed  shop  is  out- 
rageous in  view  of  the  f^ct  that  In  two  re- 
spects It  actutiily  narrows  the  now  existing 
law  in  regard  ',n  the  clo'ed-thop  agreement. 
In  the  first  place  while  t^xlay  an  employer 
may  sign  a  clused-8h<ip  contract  even  with 
a  minority  group,  the  bill  provides  that  he 
shall  be  ailow«Kl  to  negotiate  such  an  ajy^ee- 
ment  only  with  an  oreanization  which  repre- 
sents the  maJont\  of  emp^cyees  In  t,he  appro- 
priate collective-bargf.iiiiug  unit  covered  "ly 
such  agreement  when  made,  secondly,  the 
bill  is  extremely  careful  t(  forestall  the  mak- 
ing of  closed-shop  agreements  with  unions 
that  are  inter:  ered  with  or  dominated  by  the 
company,  or  vvlt>.  any  orgi'niz&tion  that  has 
been  tainted  ft  any  time  in  the  past  by  prac- 
tices which  are  m^w  declared  Uj  be  unfair. 
The  closed-shop  agreement  is  tc  be  ailcwiib'.e 
only  when  an  organiri.tion  has  been  free  from 
its  Inception  (Congressional  Rbcobb.  May 
15.   1935    p    7570  ) 

Mr  W\LSH  First  of  all,  it  does  not  require 
or  request  at  y  employee  to  Jem  any  organi- 
zation of  any  kind,  shape,  form,  or  ch,.r- 
acter.  Secondly.  It  doeB  nov  seek  to  enccur- 
age or  bring  about  the  establishment  cf  any 
labor  organization  under  eny  emplcyer 
where  there  Is  new  iici.e  It  makes  abso- 
lutely no  change  wha'ever  In  existmt'  law, 
so  far  as  the  relation  c:  cniplcyers  and  » in- 
plovees  are  concerned,  except  m  those  limited 
respects  that  relate  tc  collective  barcamir.g 
and  the  right  of  emph  yeas  !C  organize  with- 
out interference  by  employers  What  the 
law  now  is  with  respect  tc  the  relations  of 
employees  with  each  other  remains  as  it 
Is  •  •  •  (CoNGRESsioNAi  RrcoRD  May 
16     1935    p    7658  ) 

Mr  Walsh  •  *  *  That  standii.K  alone, 
would  make  an  employer  commit  an  unfair 
labor  practice  If  he  required  his  employee  to 
be  a  member  of  a  unlcn  The  Senatt  r  un- 
derstands that,  of  course  The  reason  why 
an  exception  has  been  made  tc  the  rule  is 
that  there  rre  already  contracts  existing, 
permitted  and  authcrired  by  certain  States, 
permitting  em.ployers  tc  m.ake  contracts 
with  employees  hmltlng  their  personnel  to 
the  members  of  a  particular  union 

That  practice  Is  quite  common  among  the 
plasterers  and  the  bricklayers  and  other 
masons  All  this  bill  says  Is  that  no  em- 
ployer may  discriminate  In  hiring  a  man. 
whether  he  belongs  to  a  unlcn  or  not  and 
withcut  regard  to  what  union  he  belongs; 
but  If  an  employer  wishes  to  agree  and 
make  a  contract  of  his  own  volition  with  his 
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employees  to  h'.re  only  members  of  a  company 
union  or  of  a  trade  union,  he  can  do  so. 

The  provision  In  the  bill  makes  It  possible 
for  an  employer  to  say.  "1  will  hire  only 
company  union  men";  but  the  agreement 
must    be    voiuutaniv   entered    Into   and    not 


forced   upon    h: 


Or    he   can    say.   "I    will 


X 


hire,  as  I  do   r.cw  and  as  the  unions   exist 
now    only    members  of   trade   unions  " 

In  ether  words,  if  there  were  not  this  ex- 
ception, what  we  should  do  by  this  bill  would 
bt  merely  to  pass  a  law  allowing  closed  shops. 
However,  it  is  provided  that  the  employer 
must  give  his  consent  Even  though  nine- 
tenths  of  his  men  insist  on  their  demands, 
the  agreement  must  be  voluntary,  and  It  can 
be  made  only  If  he  voluntarily  gives  consent. 
(Congressional  Record,  May  16.  1935,  p. 
7C74  ) 

Mr  William  Green  Positively  not.  And 
we  would  not  deny  to  a  v.-orker  the  right  to 
say  whether  he  wanted  to  belong  to  a  union  or 
stay  out.  We  want  him  to  have  his  free 
choice. 


Senator  W.alcott  And  you  want  to  al;0, 
do  you,  leave  him  entirely  free  to  his  indi- 
vidual choice,  whether  he  should  be'.ong  to 
any  union  or  not? 

Mr  Green  Absolutely.  (Hearings  belcre 
the  Senate  Cnmmittee  en  Education  and 
Laoor  on  S  2926.  73d  Cong  .  2d  sess  .  pt  I,  pp. 
79  80  (herealter  referred  to  as  "hearings"), 
Mar    13.   1934  i  I 

Senator  Borah  Do  the  unioiis  ever  under- 
take to  say  to  a  corporation  whom  they  shall 
employ  ■^ 

Mr   John  L    Lewis     Whom  It  shall  employ? 

Senator    Eoram    Yes  i 

Mr    Lrwis    I   have  nc   knowledge  of   such 

policy 

Senator  Borah  Wh.it  I  mean  Is.  do  the 
different  labor  organizations  ever  undertake 
to  impose  upon  the  corpcraticns  their  union,' 

Mr  Lewis.  Oh.  they  ask  for  the  recognition 
of  their  union.?;  yes     They  ask  for  everything 

Senator  Borah  Of  course  they  ask  to  be 
recognized,  but  do  they  ever  undertake  by 
strikes  or  otherwise  to  force  the  corporation 
to  em.p!oy 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Walsh).  A  m.em- 
ber  of  the  union? 

Senator  Borah    Yes. 

The  Chairman  They  sometimes  require  do 
they  not,  a  member  of  the  union  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  trade-unions'' 

Mr,  Liwis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  certain 
contracts  provide  for  em'iloyment  of  none 
but  members  of  the  union,  the  so-called 
closed-shop  contracts 

The  Chairman.  It  is  particularly  true  In 
the  building  trades,  is  it  ncf 

Mr,  Lewis  I  do  not  have  specific  knowl- 
edge of  the  building  trades,  but  I  do  know- 
that  such  contracts  are  in  existence  May 
1  gay.  however,  that  in  the  mining  Industry 
we  do  not  press  that  point.  In  large  areas 
of  the  mining  Industry  every  miner  belongs 
to  the  united  mine  workers,  but  we  do  net 
press  that  consideration  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tract We  think  that  the  average  man  who 
works  for  a  living  would  like  to  Join  a  union 
and  have  the  services  of  that  union  to  pro- 
tect him  In  his  dally  employment 

•  *  •  «  • 

Before  that  time  (the  passage  of  the  N.  I. 
R.  A  )  we  told  committees  of  the  Congress 
that  II  you  would  pass  legislation  that  would 
give  these  men  freedom  of  action  they  would 
of  themselves  Join  the  union.  They  Join  an 
organization  because  they  know  enough  to 
know  that  the  union  is  a  beneficient  Influ- 
ence for  a  man  who  works  with  his  hands 
because  It  can  protect  him  better  than  he 
can  protect  himself  as  an  Individual,  and  It 
does  not  need  the  Impassioned  pleadings  of 
a  fervent  orator  to  convince  the  modern 
American  workman  that  It  is  to  his  advan- 
tage to  Join  a  union;  he  will  join  a  union 


and  avail  him.«elf  of  Its  Influence  and  its 
privileges  If  you  give  him  conditons  that  will 
enable  him  to  do  it. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  iron  and  stael  In- 
dustry There  is  no  particular  organization 
right  now  in  the  Iron  and  steel  indu.stry 
Why?  Well,  because  the  steel  companie-  Im- 
pased  a  plan  cf  company  ur.lon  on  the  men, 
because  they  prohibit  them  frcm  Jcinlng 
other  unions,  and  because  the  men  are  net 
free.  Tliey  maintain  an  espionage  system, 
they  discharge  them  if  they  join  the  union, 
and  there  Is  no  crganizaticn  there  But  give 
the  workers  in  the  ircn  and  steel  industry 
freedom  from  certain  ghast'.y  company  unions 
that  are  imposed  upon  them  and  they  will 
Jem  to  a  man  the  legitimate  unions  cf  this 
country.  They  are  trying  to  project  them- 
selves through  the  modern  pract;ce  cf  col- 
lective bargaining  and  increase  their  wiges 
and  improve  their  working  conditions 

Njw,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  is 
one  of  the  standard  organizations  cf  the 
c:unUy,  of  course,  doe?  :nt  have  to  go  out 
and  ask  for  anyth;r.g  that  will  compel  me.i 
to  Join  the  organization  We  do  not  want 
that  All  we  ask  is  freedom  of  opportunlt;- 
for  the  individual  and  we  know  he  will  Join 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  we  know  he 
will  pay  his  dues,  and  that  is  demonstrated 
by  t!ie  fact  that  new.  as  I  sit  here,  we  have 
between  60C.0G0  and  700.000  United  Min- 
Workers  of  America  in  the  bituminous  and 
anthrarite  coal  industry,  practically  all  there 
Is      (Hearir.gs,  pp   151-152     Marcii  16,  1934  ) 

Senator  Borah  (speaking  to  Tchn  L  Lew;si- 
The  Am.er;can  workman  has  th?  absolute 
right  to  choose  where  he  shai!  work,  whether 
he  shall  be  m  a  union  or  out  of  it,  and  cor- 
porations have  no  rlgh-  whatever  to  inter- 
fere tvUh   hi>  voluntary  choice      (Hearir.gs, 

p    155      Mar    16.  1934  i 

There  is  nothing  In  th-"  bill  wh;ch  requires 
any  employee  to  Join  any  form  of  labor  organ- 
ization 


In  ca^es  where  employee;  choose  to  belong 
to  an  organization,  there  is  nothing  1"  the 
hiH  to  compel  an  employer  to  make  a  closed- 
shop  agreement  with  that  crganiz:ition  or  to 
consent  to  a  deduct;on  of  pay  to  nieet  the 
dues  of  that  organization  (i  e..  the  check-off) , 
These  matters  are  left  to  the  partie.'  to  settle 
by  the  orderly  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  free  tTom  suggestion,  much  less  di- 
rection, from  the  Government  (Report  cf 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Educatio  and  La- 
bor on  S.  2926.  printed  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  on  S  1958,  the  later  draft  cf  the 
Wagner  bill  In  the  74th  Cong  Hearings,  p. 
23  ) 

Tlie  proviso  that  follows  tne  fourth  un- 
fair labor  practice  (Note —Section  8  i3)  of 
the  N  I  R  A  as  parked,  but  which  governs 
the  whole  act  as  well  as  other  sta-utcs)  is 
not  intended  to  require  any  employer  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  conditioning  em- 
ployment uix5n  m.ember=;hip  In  any  labor 
organization  •  •  •  This  proviso  l.s  not 
a  mandate,  but  Is  a  permissive  exception 
made  necessary  by  other  provision?  cf  the 
law.  If  this  proviso  were  not  in  the  bill  a 
willing  employer  and  willing  employees  ccu'.d 
not  of  their  own  accord  agree  that  there- 
after a  person  seeking  employment  should 
be  required,  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
to  Join  the  employees'  organization 


The  committee  Is  of  opinion  that  if  em- 
ployers and  employees  of  their  own  accord. 
In  a  voluntary  spirit  of  cooporaticn,  want 
to  require  persons  thereafter  seeking  em- 
ployment to  belong  to  an  organization:  they 
ought  generally  to  be  allowed  tc  do  so 
(Note. — In  the  original  drafts  of  the  bill  the 
closed -shop  proviso  was  effective  as  to  new 
employees  only  Employees  already  em- 
ployed could  not  be  required  to  Join  a  unicu.) 


(Report    on    S.   2926.   record    of   hearings   on 
S    1958.  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess  ,  p    26  i 

Senator  W.\cner  Furthermore,  the  terms 
of  the  bill  do  not  compel  or  even  encourage 
a  man  to  Join  any  union  Nothing  could  be 
more  false  th»n  the  charge  that  a  gigantic 
closed  shop  would  be  forced  upon  Industry 
The  much-discussed  closed-shop  proviso 
merely  states  that  nothing  In  any  Federal 
law  shall  be  held  to  lilegalize  the  consum- 
mation of  closed-shop  agreements  when  they 
are  sought  by  the  majority  of  the  employees 
In  the  unit  to  be  covered  by  them  when 
made.     •     •     • 

I  hold  no  brief  for  or  against  the  closed 
shop.     •     •     • 

The  Chairsian  (Senator  Walsh)  Is  that 
provision  changed  from  the  bill  of  last  year? 

Senator  WaAner.  It  Is  In  most  respects  sim- 
ilar to  last  year's. 

The  CHAiRit^Ni  As  I  remember,  it  provides 
that  by  agreement  employers  and  employees 
may  decide  to  maintain  the  closed  shop,  and 
only  by  agreement. 

Senator  W.\Cner.  It  must  have  the  support 
of  at  least  a  njajority  of  the  workers.  (Hear- 
ings en  S.  1958.  74th  Ccng  ,  1st  seas  .  Mar 
11.  1935.  p.  41  I 

PTObl(m  0/  the  closed  shop 

The  provlsa  attached  to  the  third  unfair 
labor  practice  deals  with  the  question  ot  the 
closed  shop.  Propaganda  has  been  wide- 
spread that  tills  proviso  attaches  special  legal 
sanctions  to  llhe  closed  shop  or  seeks  tc  im- 
pose it  upon  Bll  Industry.  This  propaganda 
is  absolutely  false.  •  •  •  The  bill  does 
nothing  to  facilitate  closed-shcp  agreements 
or  to  make  tiaem  legal  in  any  State  where 
they  may  be  Illegal;  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  statvis  quo  on  this  debatah'e  subject, 
but  leaves  th<  way  open  to  such  agreements 

as  might  new  legally  be  consummated    with 
two  exceptione  about  to   be  noted. 

The  assertion  that  the  bill  favors  the  closed 
shop  is  particularly  misleading  in  view  cf  the 
fact  that  the  proviso  In  two  respects  actually 
narrows  the  now  existent  law  regarding 
closed-shcp  tgreements  (Final  report  of 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
accompany  S  1958,  74th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.,  dated 
May  1,  1935,  Kept    No    573,  p    11  ) 

The  proviso  to  the  third  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, dealing  t^-lth  the  making  of  closed -shop 
agreements.  Has  been  widely  misrepresented. 
The  proviso  (|oes  not  Im.pwse  a  closed  shcp  on 
all  industry;  It  does  not  give  new  legal  sanc- 
tions to  the  closed  shop  All  that  it  does  Is 
to  eliminate  the  doubts  and  misconstructions 
In  regard  to  the  effect  of  section  7  (a) 
(Note — of  H.  I  R.  A  )  ujjon  closed-shop 
agreements  and  possible  repetition  of  such 
doubts  and  misconstructions  under  this  bill, 
by  providing  that  nothing  in  the  bill  or  In 
section  7  (a)  or  In  any  other  statute  of  the 
United  States  shall  illegalize  a  closed-shop 
agreement  botween  an  employer  and  a  labor 
organization,  provided  such  organization  has 
not  been  established,  maintained,  or  assisted 
by  any  action  defined  in  the  bill  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice  and  is  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  «mployees.  as  provided  in  section 
9  (a),  in  the  appropriate  collective-bargain- 
ing unit  covered  by  the  agreement  when 
made.  The  bill  does  nothing  to  legalize  the 
closed -shop  agreement  in  the  States  where  It 
may  be  llleg»l:  but  the  committee  is  confi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  general  ban  upon  closed - 
shop  agreements  in  the  States  where  they  are 
legal.  And  It  should  be  emphasized  that  no 
closed  shop  may  be  effected  unlesj=  it  Is  as- 
sented to  by  the  employer.  (Pinal  report  ot 
Labor  Committee.  House  of  Representatives, 
to  accompany  S.  1958.  74th  Cong..  1st  sess., 
dated  June  10.  1935,  Rept.  No   1147.  p    19  ) 

Ncr  does  the  majority  rule  In  itself  estab- 
lish a  closed  shop  or  encourage  a  closed  shcp. 
that  being  a  matter  of  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment requlriDg  the  assent  of  the  employer,  as 
discussed  above.     (Same,  p  21  ) 
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Education  in  a  Democracy 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.GL'FFEY 

OF    FFNN'=YI  \  ANIA 

IN    THE   SENATE   Or    THE     UNITED   STATES 


Monday,  September  29. 1S41 


ARTICLE    BY    HON      JOS  CPH    ROSIER.    OF 
WEST  VIRG  NIA 


M:  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hs.ve  primed  in  the 
Appendix  ot  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 

Rcsie:^  1  entitled  •"Education  in  a  Democ- 
racy." The  article  was  published  m  the 
West  Virginia  School  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 1941. 

Ti;ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderetd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  West   Virginia  School   Journal  of 
September  !£41] 

EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 
(By    Joseph    Rosifr.    Member    U     S.    Senate) 

There  is  much  discussion  the.se  days  about 
democracy  and  what  it  means  to  ^.he  people 
Of  cur  Nation.  Those  cf  us  who  haVe  worked 
in  the  field  of  public  education  and  have  been 
devoting  cur  lives  to  the  development  of  our 
pubhc-school  systems  leel  hat  the  American 
public  school  has  done  murh  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  American  way  of  living;  and  It 
Is  the  outstanding  achieveraent  of  cur  demo- 
cratic form  of  government 

Our  educational  system  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  general  intelligence  among  the 
ma-sses  of  our  people  is  eo*ential  for  the  ex- 
istence and  perpetuation  of  our  democratic 
institutions.  The  level  of  intell.gence  among 
our  people  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  edu- 
cational privileges  which  the  young  people 
enjoy.  I  think  it  was  Emerson  who  once 
made  the  statement  that  "America  Is  auotiier 
word  for  opportunity." 

That  statement  comes  mere  nearly  being 
true  in  our  country  than  In  any  other  today, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  .i  realistic  fact  for 
all  of  cur  pecple  In  our  modern  civiliration 
success  and  achievement  depend  very  much 
upon  the  amount  of  education  which  the 
Individual  has  received.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  young 
people  in  our  country  for  various  reasons,  are 
denied  the  privileges  of  education  adequate 
for  their  complete  mental  development. 
Someone  once  made  the  statement  that  the 
greatest  human  tragedy  is  "that  a  young 
person  capable  of  high  Intellectual  develop- 
m.ent  should  live  anc  die  In  Ignorance,  and 
w  thout   the  opportunity  of  growth   in  his 

high  .-St  capacity" 

The  ideal  back  of  the  establishment  and 
promotion  of  the  American  public-school 
system  has  been  that  we  shall  have,  in  this 
country,  an  open  stairway  of  opportunity  lor 
every  young  person  of  ability  where  be  may 
climb,  round  by  -ound.  fr' m  the  lowest  grade 
In  the  elementary  school  to  the  highest 
courses   In    college   and    university 

We  have  probably  done  more  to  make 
that  ideal  u  reality  than  any  other  nation, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  young  people  find  it  impos- 
sible to  ascend  that  stairway  on  account  ot 
the  handicaps  imposed  by  poverty  and  lack 
Of  opportunity 
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In  a  democracy  It  is  recognized  that  native 
talent  and  ability  are  not  confined  to  the 
children  of  any  one  group  or  class.  Leaders 
in  our  national  life  have  been  discovered  and 
developed  from  many  grcups  It  Is  the  pride 
of  our  people  iliat  men  have  reached  posi- 
tions of  great  leadership  and  power  in  our 
American  life  from  very  humble  beginnings 
Men  high  In  public  aSTalrs,  who  have  sprung 
from  humble  ancestry  and  economic  condi- 
tions, have  often  been  referred  to  as  illus- 
trations of  what  may  be  achieved  by  an 
Individual  In  this  land  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity 

A  democracy  cannot  survive  unless  It  has 
trained  and  com.petent  leadership  to  direct 
and  control  its  affairs  In  our  country  we  do 
not  have  a  ruling  class  brought  up  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  born  to  govern  and  must 
be  trained  to  control  our  Government  Our 
Nation,  in  an  idealitstlc  way,  is  a  government 
of  the  pecple:  and,  m  a  very  v  de  s^nse.  it 
has  realized  Its  ideal  It  Is  not  an  idle 
statement  to  say  that  any  boy  in  our  country 
may  become  President     It  Ls  true  that  very 

few  ever  will  attain  that  eminence,  but  this 
is  one  of  the  few  nations  in  the  world  where 
young  people,  witliout  regard  to  class  or 
wealth,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  positions 
of  leadership  In  the  State  and  Nation.  In 
this  land  of  freedom  the  greatest  stimulus  to 
the  Individual  has  been  the  consciousness 
that  he  may  aspire  to  leadership  among  his 
fellow  n-.en 

In  surveying  human  values  the  educator 
believes  that  the  greatest  loss  sustained  by 

our  Nation  is  found  in  the  lack  of  opportu- 
nity and  the  failure  of  development  of  those 
young  p?ople  who  have  capacity  for  Inttliec- 
tual  and  spiritual  growth  In  times  of  g.eat 
national  crises  the  talent  and  the  ability  o(  a 
group  of  great  leaders  educated  In  our  tree 
institutions  m.ay  be  worth  all  that  the  Nation 
ha5  spent  tor  the  education  of  its  entire  pop- 
ulation Our  national  history  is  replete  with 
the  names  of  men  who  rendered  great  bcrvice 
In  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  cur 
Institutions,  and  whose  leadership  was  made 
possible  by  our  Am.encan  system  of  educa'.ion 
We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
citizenship  In  this  country  is  a  real  possession 
of  each  individual,  and  that  the  collective  ex- 
ercise of  this  right  provides  the  foundation 
for  real  democracy 

In  view  of  these  facts  no  one  can  ovesem- 
phasize  the  importance  of  proMdmg  the  best 
possible  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  of  all  of  ou^  people  There  wat  a 
time  when  education  was  largely  a  matter  of 
family  and  community  respon-iibility.  As  our 
civilization  has  developed  and  life  has  become 
more  complex  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
many  localities  which  cannot  provide  the  edu- 
Ciitlonai  privileges  that  will  en:ibie  their  chil- 
dren to  compete  in  life  with  those  of  moie 
favored  communities 

Our  democracy  will  be  preserved  ty  raising 
the  general  average  of  Intelligence  among  all 
of  the  pecple  We  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tions of  national  unity  in  a  democracy  when, 
owing  to  economic  and  other  consideraiions, 
young  people  in  some  neighbcr'noods  ei.joy 
far  greater  educational  privileges  than  those 
In  less  favored  localities.  In  the  struggle  to 
build  up  a  real  democracy  through  the  devel- 
opment of  our  school  system  we  have  shUted 
the  support  of  public  education  Irom  the 
smaller  local  units  to  larger  units  and  to  the 
States,  and  we  hope  the  Nation  will  soon  rec- 
ognize Its  obligation  to  aid  our  educational 
system 

Many  States  have  found  1?  Impossible  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
of  their  children,  through  local  units,  and 
so.  slowly  but  surely,  States  are  rer<»gn;z:ng 
their  obligations  to  provide  ad(:qu;;te  ecua- 
tlonai  facilities  for  ell  of  their  children, 
without  regard  to  the  economic  conditions  in 
the   communities   where   these  children    live. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  bope  the  time  may  come 


when  our  Nation  will  rocoenize  fs  res-ponsi- 
blllty  for  aiding  In  securing  equaiity  of  ecu- 
cational  opportunity  for  all  of  our  p-, oj;le. 
The  future  existence  cf  cur  Ameiuan  form 
of  government,  and  our  way  of  life,  is  abs<'- 
lutely  dependent  tipjn  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development  of  ail  cur  pecple. 

The  democracies  of  the  world  a:e  ihn  at- 
ened  with  a  so-called  "New  Order"'  thut 
would  substitute  for  Individual  freedcm  a 
totalitarian  autJiority  which  wculd  6ut>ordi- 
nate  the  lives  of  pecple  to  the  contiol  ol  un 
overlord.  Our  Nation  Is  reccgiiizmg  it«  re- 
sponsibility for  ih.e  preservation  of  the  i.ghts 
cf  a  free  people  under  a  democratic  form  cf 
government  controlled  by  the  p?ople  them- 
selves, arid   not    by   any   supreme    p  iwei 

We  are  engaged  In  a  great  effe  rt  for  the 
preparation  of  cur  nation-ol  defcnsts  sc  that 
we  may  repel  material  aegre-sion  and  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  our  people  and  cl  t--.o-e 
in  ether  demociaciei.  In  this  period  of 
stress,  democracy  and  its  type  ot  ^^  vernment 
win-  meet  their  supreme  test  Tlure  w:i:  be 
a  strong  temptation  to  subordir.a'e  these 
agencies  and  ins'.itutions  wh.cli  h  ve  bten 
established  in  our  ccuntry  !or  the  deveiop- 
ment  of  our  spiritual  and  intellectua;  powtrs. 
Wars  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  m-i- 
terlal  force,  and  thoiie  who  Conduct  them 
are  inclined  to  minimize  the  powers  o'  the 
human  mind  and  spirit 

The  totalitarian  leaders  have  aeci.ired 
that  democracies  are  InefTecive  and  U.ckmg 
in  the  coherent  power  t<j  maintain  lliem- 
selves  in  a  world  cf  material  lorces  It  is  ihe 
duty  of  our  Nation  to  demonstrate  to  the 
aggressors  that  a  democracy  can  organize  all 
of  its  powers  lor  the  achievement  of  a  grt-at 
purpose,  and  for  the  preservation  of  that 
freedom  which  has  been  gained  thrcu^h  gtn- 
erations   of   struggle      Tlie   educfltcr    hr^ds 

to  the  opinion  that  tlie  development  ol  the 
individual  for  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  is 
essential  to  the  very  essence  of  democrBcy. 
The  framers  of  cur  Gcvcrnment  placed  muih 
emphasis  upon  citizenship,  and  all  that  it 
implies  They  clearly  recognized  the  fact 
that  a  government  cf  the  pejpie  c  uld  not 
be  maintain«^d  unless  It  U'  supported  l^y 
sovereign  citizens  of  Intelligence  The 
founders  cf  cur  Republic  early  recognired 
the  value  and  Importance  of  an  educated  cit- 
izenship In  the  build. ne  up  rf  our  form  of 
government,  and  our  American  in.^titutions. 
More  than  100  years  a^c.  under  ti.e  leader- 
ship of  a  great  American  Horace  Mann,  was 
begun  the  movement  for  a  svstem  cf  puJilic 
education  that  would  prcvde  an  intelligent 
citizenship  for  the  support  of  ow  American 
Government,  and  t!ie  develcpmer.t  cf  cur  way 
of  liv.ng 

It  would  be  a  calamity  if,  in  carrying  <  ut 
our  efforts  in  a  great  program  cf  national  De- 
fense, we  should  overlook  the  continue'^  .'•up- 
port  of  all  our  agencies  for  education  Tins 
Nation  must  depend  upon  the  inrelUeoncp  of 
the  mas.^es  of  our  people  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  preserve  cur  form  of  Gcvein- 
ment  So.  in  cur  program  of  national  de- 
fensie,  we  must  bulid  more  and  iargrr  bat- 
tleships, mere  efficient  airplane,^,  ard  larger 
and  more  powerful  armie?  But.  bacii  of  all 
of  these  projects,  we  must  continue  cur  great 
program  of  education.  ThLs  Is  Important, 
not  only  that  democracy  aiid  the  freedom  for 
which  it  stand.":  may  bf  presprvpd,  but  it  la 
more  highly  important  that  we  may  have  an 
intelligent  people  to  corperate  with  the  lead- 
ers cf  our  Gov€rn.';cnt 

Aside  from  any  contribution  which  edu- 
cation m.ay  make  to  our  national  defen.'ie  m 
this  rmrrEcncy  n.ust  be  considered  ihe  d:ffl- 
cult  problems  v  hlch  our  Natirn  and  people 
Will  confront  when  this  enierirency  has  pa.'-sed 
The  social,  political,  and  ecneimic  pioblems 
with  which  we  must  deal  aff'r  we  have  pas.sed 
through  cur  present  emer^jenry.  will  test  the 
suprem.e  ability  of  our  people  and  their  lead- 
ers     For    this    reason,    even    though    exp>end- 

Itur^s  for  national  defense  reacb   towering 
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I-!:^porUon'=.  Ih're  should  be  no  relaxing  In 
t^^  .suppfJt  of  our  systems  of  education  In 
fiict.  in  v.ew  of  the  trviug  situations  which 
V  ill  coiifrcnt  u=;  after  tha  emergency  is  over, 
leallv  grea'.i  r  efTcirts  should  be  put  torth  lor 
the  irainin?  and  fduc:itu  n  of  our  people 

SUicients  cf  h;s'ory  are  convinced  that.  In 
the  icre  run  the  destinirs  of  natlcns  ar? 
li  the  han'l?  o.  Rreat  lntell"Ctual  and  moral 
1 -pdcrs  F>rm  t-me  to  time  nation?  and 
J  copies  h.ive  been  menaced  by  ?«Uish  and 
fc2k.'rc-s5ive  leaders  who  thoufht  'hat  the 
r:!nds  and  souls  of  people  could  be  ccntrolled 
»  V  maipr-.nl  !(  rce  History  disproves  that 
theory,  ai.d  is  fiUfd  with  evidences  that  aa- 
^rt'ssors  In  tho  afTair.'^  cf  nations  have  never 
fchleved  anv  permanent  or  lastirg  succe.'P 
rnr  this  ress^n  in  all  of  our  proeram  of  na- 
tional preparedness  we  should  not  overloclc  ' 
providint;  the  wid-^st  possible  oppnrtunitv  lor 
the  deve!".pmen'  of  our  great  tnteHectual  and 
tpirituil   powers 

We  e!%p  the  hsi?hest  possible  reccgnitlcn 
to  the  church  and  all  of  the  agenclts  that  it 
has  developed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  men  We  give  full 
credit  to  all  of  those  humanitarian  efforts 
that  ^ave  been  put  forth  for  the  amelioration 
cf  the  condition  of  our  people  We  believe 
firmly  that  our  system  of  universal  ed\ica- 
tion  is  the  verv  foundation  of  our  modern 
dcmccrrcy 

V'e  do  not  believe  that  a  great  nation  can 
be  built  with  masses  cf  people  groping  in 
Ipncranre  As  a  dem.ocratic  nation,  we  are 
launched  c  n  the  great  enterprise  cf  building  j 
and  perpe'-uatinc  a  covernment  ff  all  of  our 
pecp'e  That  freedom  can  be  effective  only  ' 
as  the  rights  of  freemen  are  ex^t  ised  with 
Intelligence  and   Judgment 

So  today  In  the  midst  of  a  world  s-truggle, 
our  Nation  stands  cut  among  the  natlcns  of  ■ 
the  world  as  the  defender  and  protector  of 
these  who  believe  In  the  frefdom  of  men 
A  grcr.t  teacher  has  said  that.  '"We  shall  know  , 
the  truth,  nnd  It  will  make  us  free  "  Our 
Nation  Is  built  upon  the  theory  oi  freedom 
cf  knowledge  and  freedom  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion No  program  cf  national  defense 
shculd  overlooK  these  principles  which  are 
the  very  essence  of  our  form  of  government 
and  way  cf  life  A  free  people,  with  free 
mir.ds.  must  continue  to  have  ever-increas- 
ing opportunities  for  study  and  investigation 
cf  their  own  problems  Unless  These  free- 
doms are  guiirded  and  preserved,  it  would  be 
Iut!!e  to  cpprse  the  agrre~sors  of  the  world 
today. 


Nabonai  Americans  All  Week 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   trr.^H 
JN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  September  29.  1941 

STATEMENT  BY  HON  ADOLPH  SABATH. 
OP  ILLINOIS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
RULES  COMMITTEE  ANNOUNCING  HIS 
ACCEPTING  CO-CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  NA- 
TIONAL AMERICANS   ALL   WEEK 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr  President. 
I  aik  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted   in    the   Appendix   of   the    Record 

the  statrtr»ent  issued  by  the  Honorable 
Adolph  P.\b.\th,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee ('n  Ru'c^.  of  the  House  of  Ropre- 
sentativos  anncunc.ng  his  acceptance  of 


the  co-chairmanship  of  National  "Ameri- 
cans Air*  Week 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment vt-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  main  prcblem  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican pe-ple  tcday  is  the  defense  cf  cur  na- 
•icnal  cx's'er  ce  \j:2inst  the  menace  of  Hit'.er- 
i!-m  One  of  the  e:emrn*f  e<-er.tial  for  this 
defer.se— just  a=  'n-ip'Ttant  a?  tanks  and  bat- 
tlesh:p'^-:s  a  un;tea  pfoi:''. 

There  are  mere  than  14  U00,000  Americans 
who  were  net  oorn  in  the  United  States. 
They  came  here  from  Austria.  Spain  Ci^r- 
manv  Cz.chr  Slovakia.  P  h.nd,  France,  Greece 
Italy  E. inland  Faissia-  th- .se  countries  whos? 
indepeiidcncp  l.>  new  de.-truyed  cr  impenltd 
hy  H  tier's  schemes  for  world  d  imination 
DrcauFe  of  their  loyalty  to  this  country  ana 
their  sympathy  for  the  people  of  their  native 
lands  "the  frreign-birn  wh<  leheartedlv  sup- 
pert  every  measure-  fcr  the  defeat  cf  Htler 

The  fc.'eian-l:crn  recognize  that  only  the 
mihtary  d.fcat  cf  the  Nazi  armv  will  creak 
the  shackles  which  enclave  their  native  lands 
and  wi'.l  rem.ove  the  p'ril  to  the  ex.st-^nce  of 
their  adapted  America 

By  their  toil  in  the  tactcries  ard  in  the 
tleds.  by  the  service  they  and  their  sons  are 
render. ng  m  the  armed  forces,  the  fcrciun- 
borr.  are  contr.buting  rf  their  utmost  to  our 
Nation's  delense  Bv  their  hatred  cf  tyranny 
and  tlieir  devotion  to  freedcm— for  which 
thev  cam.e  tc  this  country --the  foreign-bo.TH 
have  enriched  otir  democracy  and  bolstered 
our  determiration  tr  .-eiider  a!I  p^^ssible  aid 
tc  the  opponents  of  H.tler 

Ho'weve'r.  tfchnical  difficulties  and  unnec- 
essary delays  in  the  naturalizat  on  process  in- 
terfere with  the  full  particit'ation  of  the  non- 
citizen  in  our  national  endeavors  Discrimi- 
ration  against  Americans  cf  fcrr^icn  birth  in 
public  and  private  employment  deprives  us  of 
gteat'.v  needed  labor  and  creates  rii-'i:,!ty  at  a 
time  when  national  unltv  is  essential  to  the 
security  and  defens?  of  America  These  bar- 
iiers  to  unity  must  be  eliminated  l^ecause 
they  are  grist  to  the  mill  of  apptasers  and 
fifth  columnists  in  their  efforts  to  under- 
mine our  national  safety  and  to  prevent  ful- 
fillment cf  our  common  drsire  to  put  in  end 
t^  Hitlerifm 

Our  na'ionai  s€cur:t\  can  be  safeguarded 
only  if  every  person  in  the  land— native-  and 
fo-eitrn-born  citizen  and  noncitizen— is  en- 
abled to  participate  in  its  Ge'ense  Fverv 
obstacle  to  thnt  coal  mu^l  be  removed 

In  order  to  break  drv.n  the  fahe  barriers 
ot  birth  and  citizenFhip  that  tend  to  divide 
the  peonle  and  to  eliminate  unneces.sary  de- 
lays in  the  naturalization  of  noncitizens  the 
AmeriCfin  Committee  fcr  Protection  of  For- 
eign-Born i«  Cfindiicting  a  National  "Ameri- 
cans All"  Week  beainnin,2  Octob'T  21  This 
clefcration  will  cuimifia'e  m  the  natioiial 
observance  of  the  fiftv-filth  anniversary  of 
the  dedlcrition  cf  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on 
October  28 

More  than  100  prominent  Indiviauals  in 
all  walks  of  American  life  have  united  to 
spcn.'^cr  this  tribute  to  the  contributions 
made  jy  the  forcien-born  to  the  buildine  of 
Am_enca  and  to  their  vital  ro'.e  tcdav  m  cur 
fight  against  Hitlerism  Together  with  the 
noted  author,  Lcuis  Bromtieki.  I  have  ac- 
cepted to  serve  as  co-chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  sponsors  for  Naiicnai  "Americans 
All"  Week 

The  supporters  of  Hitlerism  in  our  own 
c^untrv  would  aid  his  sc'r.emes  for  world 
domination  by  dividing  our  people  into  na- 
tive- and  foreign-born  Therefore,  they  spread 
discrimination,  promote  un'ouuded  suspicion 
and  hysteria  a^'amst  Americans  of  foreign 
birth 

We  hope  that  Nutiona!  "Americans  All" 
Week  will  serve  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  need  for  sympatiietic  understand- 
ing and  action  to  eliminate  uudemocratic 
treatment  cf  the  lrre;'.;r.  born  as  cue  cf  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  na- 


tional unltjt.  We  know  that  once  existing 
discriminatiiins  and  difficulties  are  eliminated, 
the  foreign-born  and  their  organizations  will 
be  encouraged  and  enabled  to  redouble  their 
efforts  for  tlie  defense  of    America 

We  urge  that  the  people  of  the  United 
Sta'e?  and  Ibelr  organlzatlonfi  unite  In  local 
community  imeetlngt  and  ceremonies  during 
National  "American.:,  All"  V/eek  as  a  fitting 
demonstraiiOn  of  our  deteimination  to  estab- 
lish unity  o|  all  Americans  and  to  defend  our 


ccuntrjij;      j 


Southeastern  World's  Fair 

EXTJINSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

I         OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SliaATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIXS 


Monday.  September  29.  1941 


ADDRES3    BY 


MR     JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


WILUA?;!    O. 


Mr.  MALONEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  and  interesting  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Justice  William  O  Doug- 
las, under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlanta 
Civitan  Club,  at  the  Southeastern  World's 
Fair,  Atlanta,  Ga..  September  26,  1941 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

In  the  easy-going  days  of  an  eariler  period 
the  occasion  which  ve  celebrate  today  might 
have  slipped  by  unnoticed  Earlier  genera- 
tions Were  concerned  only  with  normal  peace- 
time dutiet  ol  the  citizen  But  In  this  day 
of  world  tension  and  turmoil  the  taking  of 
the  oath  cf  American  citizenship  Is  a  sig- 
nificant and  historic  e\ent  Your  duty  as 
citizens  becomes  your  duty  to  act  in  the  ncble 
tradition  of  free  men  and  women  For  tcday 
the  world  has  taken  sides:  The  sons  of  free- 
dom are  alined  against  the  hosts  of  tyranny. 
Those  Who  take  or  renew  their  caths  cf 
American  Citizenship  this  day  cast  th.eir  lots 
with  the  cause  of  free  men  They  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  pledge  their  lives  and 
their  fortunes  against  the  destruction  of  our 
democratla  Institutions  by  the  ugly  forces 
which  strut  across  the  world 

In  making  that  choice  you  take  the  same 
conscious  risks  that  those  earlier  patriots 
did  who  forged  the  destlpies  cf  this  Nation. 
You  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
your  own  hand  Just  as  surely  and  with  the 
same  calra  and  grim  determination  as  did 
those  who  signed  It  In   1776 

That  document  was  no  mere  academ.ic  dis- 
sertation on  freedom  The  men  who  signed 
it  knew  thet  they  must  succeed  cr  be  marked 
fcr  the  hangman's  nocse  ihey  knew  what 
they  were  doing  You  rem-embsr  how  John 
Hancock.  M  he  signed  bis  name  in  the  big. 
bold  handwriting  which  you  see  in  copies  of 
the  Declaiteticn  tcday.  remarked,  "George  III 
will  be  able  to  read  that  without  tpectaclcs." 
j  When  jfou  raise  your  hand  tc>day  In  the 
I  oath  of  citizenship,  our  modern  tyrants  like- 
wise  will  tee  it  without  spectacles 

Today  Hitlers  Mein  Kampf  condemns 
democratic  institutions  to  destruction  and 
their  adhe^^ents  to  death  or  enslavement  His 
record  of  accomplishment  on  that  score 
sptvaks  for  itself 

To  thinf  that  we  Amrricans  have  acquired 
immunity  is  to  as'^urne  that  a  hifhwuyman 
is  not  incicsted  Jn  the  richest  and  most 
prcspcroui    person  who  travels  the  read. 
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How  the  world  came  to  be  in  the  position 
where  It  now  finds  itself  is  at  prtsent  a  rather 
academic  question.  While  germane  to  post- 
war problem^s.  it  gives  no  clue  to  protection 
agairLst  the  hurricane  which  now  sweeps  the 
oceans  When  the  Nazi  youth  sing.  "Today 
we  are  masters  of  Europe,  tomonow  of  all 
the  world."  they  do  not  add  "except 
America" 

And  so  It  Is  that  this  day  the  oath  of  citi- 
zenship has  peculiar  and  special  importance. 
It  Is  a  compact  among  free  men  that  the 
tyranny  of  this  age,  the  so-called  wave  of 
the  future,  will  not  engulf  us  We  do  not 
fear  to  look  Into  the  future  We  know  it  is 
ours. 

The  rights  of  citizenship  are  not  automat- 
ically guaranteed  Each  generation  must 
underwrite  them  anew 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  of  assembly  in  groups  like  this,  free- 
dom of  opportunity,  the  right  to  read  the 
newspaper  of  your  choice,  the  right  to  listen 
to  any  radio  program  you  choose,  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  ballot,  the  right  to  say  whatever 
you  wish  to  whomever  you  wish  within  the 
bounds  of  human  decency,  protection  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  the 
right  of  Jury  trial  these  freedom.s  in  dual 
analysis  depend  on  the  will  of  the  people. 
For  In  the  end  our  machinery  of  govern- 
ment Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  In- 
strument by  which  the  citiz-ens  convert  their 
will  into  action 

That  is  our  great  strength,  for  by  that 
means  we  can  build  cur  civilization  alcng 
changing  lines  and  meet  the  exigencies  cf 
each  generation  through  evolution  rather 
than  revolution 

But   these  freedoms  have  been  labeled  by 
their  enemies  as  our  weakness     Dictators  say 
that    the    ve'-y    existence    of    these    freedoms 
iiakes  us  an  easy  target  for  Internal  dissen- 
sion and  revolt 

At  the  same  time  they  have  endeavored  to 
blind  us  to  our  cwn  self-interest.  They 
would  like  to  have  us  say  to  ourselves  that 
we  are  strong  and  tliat  no  tyrant  can  con- 
I  jer  us.  and  then  have  us  sit  back  and  pur- 
sue our  normal  course 

They  would  like  to  hnve  us  believe  that  we 
already  are  so  Invincible  that  we  need  have 
no  fear  They  would  like  tc  have  U5  believe 
that  no  one  would  dare  attack  us 

Kii'  wing  our  aversion  toward  war.  they 
hive  used  every  available  means  to  make 
"war"  and  'defen.ie"  synon>Tncus  They  hP.ve 
tried  to  invest  our  defense  effort  with  all  the 
immorality  associated  with  war  They  have 
trleo  to  ma<p  u-  hate  the  defer.s"  effort  and 
to  hate  ourselves  I'^r  engaging  In  It 

Tliey  have  piayt  1  endlessly  on  our  tradi- 
tional longln::  for  peace  They  know  that 
our  wr  of  life  Is  no*  a  'will  to  war  "  Hence, 
they  would  have  us  withdraw  unto  ourselves. 
For  a  "do  nothing  American  poUc  is  part  cf 
the  pattern  of  Nazi  Internationalism 

The  medley  cf  voices  which  arises  when 
Am  T-ica  expresses  its  opinion  iJ^  a  great  asset. 
Through  thf  free  electoral  process  all  citizens 
become  willing  and  ea^er  par'icipants  In  our 
great  national  programs  But  foreign  in- 
fluences seek  to  turn  each  protestation 
against  a  domestic  injustice  mt"  a  condem- 
nation of  our  free  institutions  They  aim  to 
magnify  each  of  our  complaints  into  an 
irreconcilable  difTereice  of  opinion  among  us. 
In  that  way  dissension  Is  sought  We  are 
encouraged  to  look  fcr  motes  in  each  oth"r's 
eyes;  it  is  hoped  tha*  we  will  he  suspicicus  of 
our  neighbors  motives;  it  is  hoped  that  we 
will  be  convinced  that  a  Nazi  triumph  will 
make  up  for  democracy's  failings 

But  America  has  fast  been  seeing  through 
this  international  trickery 

Democracy  is  not  faultless  We  are  not 
blind  to  the  imperfections  in  the  civilization 
we  have  built  We  know  that  we  are  not 
perfectionists,  that  much  niu  t  be  recon- 
structed a.-.ew  along  mjre  just  and  equitable 
lines. 


America  has  come  tc  real;?'"  h  wever.  that 
If  this  generation  and  unb'^in  generations  are 
to  have  the  chance,  the  opportunity,  to  evolve 
a  Ijetter  society,  its  free  institutions  must  be 
preserved.  Under  the  evil  eye  cf  a  Ofstapa 
no  such  opportunity  exists  Then  all  h?pe  Is 
lost;  the  mind  and  the  body  are  enslaved 

Thus  the  efTorts  of  those  who  wou'd  im- 
mobiiize  us  were  not  successful  They  did 
not  lull  us  into  the  dream  of  self-confidence 
from  wh'-Ch.  as  recent  European  history  shews. 
there  is  no  awakening 

Nor  were  we  confused  by  that  much -a  bused 
word  "peace  "  Through  a  vast  preparedness 
program  we  have  sought  to  purchase  insur- 
ance against  the  day  of  aggression. 

We  have  done  all  those  lh;ngs  because  we 
knew  that  *ere  the  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa 
to  fall  tomorrow,  there  would  be  no  peace 
for  us 

We  know  that  we  could  not  do  business 
with  Hitlerism  wlthcut  bartering  away  our 
precious  liberties  and  living  constantly  under 
the  pressure  of  blackmail 

We  knew  that  we  ccuid  not  safely  send  our 
ships  to  sea 

We  know  that  we  could  not  devote  lu:  pro- 
ductive facilities  to  normal  peacetime  ends 

We  know  that  we  should  be  forced  to  double 
and  redouble  a  thousandfold  cur  military 
preparations 

We  know  that  we  wcuid  have  to  reconsti- 
tute our  economy  and  ai:andcn  many  cf  cur 
liberties  to  compete  with  the  Naz:  system 

That  would  be  the  meaning  of  p^are  for 
us  under  a  Nazi  victory 

These  are  the  lessons  which  the  tragedies 
of  Europe  have  taught  us 

And  so  it  is  that  America,  through  the 
smokescreens  of  conflicting  emotions,  is  tec- 
ing  more  clearly  than  < -er  before  just  where 
the  lines  of  this  world  confl:ct  are  drawn. 
In  spite  of  dangerous  distractions  d-^'signcd 
to  strain  the  bonds  of  our  unity,  Americans 
win  net  be  divided  into  two  or  more  irrec- 
oncilable grcups 

In  the  first  place,  tolerance,  and  freedom, 
and  civU  rights  are  not  debatable  Issues  in 
America.  They  are  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  Tlaey  are  the  prin- 
ciples Which  unite  us  and  have  made  1»  pos- 
sible for  us  to  make  one  Nation  from  manv 
nationalities.  They  a-e  the  very  m.eaning  of 
America  On  these  issues  America  stai.ds 
united 

In  the  second  place,  scmewheie  be; ween 
the  English  Channel  and  Chesapeake  Bay  the 
great  overwhelming  majority  of  Anie:  leans 
have  always  k'^pt  hoisted  the  old  flag  of  Revo- 
lutionary '  War  days — Dent  Tread  on  Me 
On  that"  point  all  Americans  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  There  they  reach  their  common 
denominator.  In  final  analysis,  the  qu.'stion 
of  wh3ther  at  any  particular  time  we  are  m 
danger  of  being  tread  upon  is  a  very  United 
one.  Any  debate  on  that  score  is  one  cf  facts 
and  flgu'es  involving  a  military  and  naval 
Judgment  But  when  national  survival  is  at 
stake,  shrewd  America  takes  no  chances  A 
difference  of  Judgm.ent  as  to  whether  we  are 
safe  is  reason  enough  to  mslie  certan  that 
we  are  absolutely  sale 

It  Is  Just  b°cau?e  we  cannot  take  any 
chances  that  we  are  getting  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  preparing  our  vnst  lines 
of  defeni^e — to  the  business  of  building  more 
planes,  more  ships,  more  gui.s  than  the 
world  has  even  seen 

This  Is  not  an  easy  task.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
one  even  for  America,  with  her  untold  re- 
sources and  her  great  wealth  of  th?  wjrld's 
finest  scientists,  engineers,  and  craftsmen  — 
English.  Italians.  Germans,  and  Russians: 
Protestant.  Jew.  and  Catholic  It  mf  ans  that 
we  must  do  without,  and  that  we  must  toil 
more  than  ever  before  and  that  we  n.ust 
give  up  many  thitigs  which  we  have  c:me 
to  regard  as  necessities 

The  .American  pecple  are  not  alarmed  and 
will  not  be  alarmed  a-  the  meaning — cr  th? 
magnitude — cf  the  task  'hat  crnfr  i.ts  them 
Once    they    see    what    the    security    ol    tUe 


Nation  require?  them  tc  d?  they  will  do  It 
whatever  the  cost 

Tliat  cost  will  be  measured  in  many  wavs. 
It  win  be  measured  not  ci-.ly  by  dollars 
It  will  be  measured  by  more  men  more  work, 
mere  effort,  and  mote  ingenuity  It  Is  a 
cost  which  must  be  tcrne  by  ali  cf  u.=  .  and 
which  will  come  home  to  us  m  mynsd  wa>8 
We  shall  feel  it  net  merely  in  texts  and  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  but  in  denying  to  our- 
selves the  luxury  of  dome  our  .lobs  on  a 
business-as-usual  basis  This  js  and  n.ust 
be  a  total  effort,  whetner  wt  are  workers  in 
an  airplane  factory,  farmers,  h  us.'»;ve». 
business  executives.  Govtrnmeiit  officials 
Whatever  cur  Job  is.  we  must  do  it  b  tter 
and  more  eiflciently  and  mere  economically 
than  ever  befoie 

Some  will  merely  feel  tlie  pinch  c'  liigher 
taxes  and  costs — will  have  to  put  off  buying 
a  new  car  or  a  new  refrigerator.  Others  will 
have  to  work  haider  and  more  zealously — 
will  have  to  niake  seme  sacrifice  of  time  nnd 
money  Seme  will  be  confronted  with  prob- 
lems that  will  try  their  eculs,  and  test  their 
det'pest  devotion  and  patriotism 

Tliese  are  not  problems  that  can  frighten 
America,  They  are  not  problems  th.at  can 
split  it  into  factions  and  grcups  Tins  Na- 
tion, moulded  in  the  heat  cf  battle  against 
tyranny,  tempered  by  generations  cf  strug- 
gle fcr  the  comm.cn  good,  is  not  a  frazile 
thing  It  has  the  power  of  millions  of  men 
and  wom.en  who  have  the  strength  of  ftte- 
dom.  of  tolerance,  and  of  the  achievements  of 
a  new  and  youthful  country,  enriched  by  a 
fusion    cf    many    races   and    heritages 

Sacrifice  and  work  will  net  deter  America 
Since  a  group  of  daring  men  set  up  a  new 
and  united  Nation  on  this  continent.  It  has 
been  cur  recurrent  task  to  build  a  newer 
and  wider  prosperity  and  fre  dcm  from  the 
foundations  that  had  served  a  past  age 
That  is  our  Job  again  today 

Never  in  its  history  ha=  Am.enca  failed 
to  do  a  Job  when  it  was  fiiiai'.y  convinced 
that  the  Job  had  to  be  dene  And  we  can 
do  this  Job  Our  enem.ies  may  try  to  scare 
us  out  o  doing  it  by  telling  us  that  they  are 
sure  we  cannot  get  it  done  But  they  are 
only  telling  us  that  because  tliey  themselves 
are  deathly  scared  that  we  will  get  It  dene, 
Oiice  we  turn  loo^e  the  enormcus  industrial 
power  of  this  country  in  this  age  of  m.a- 
chlnes.  once  we  turn  loose  the  innate  deter- 
mination of  this  country  in  a  struggle  wiiere 
Victory  goes  to  th"^  peopl?  who  can  hold  on 
the  longest,  we  can  and  we  will  defend 
America 

Tlie  shoulder ing  of  the  re-ponsibility  to  do 
that  Job  is  a  privilege  no'  a  ciiore.  for  its 
ci'iz^ns  Toda-,  American  citizenship  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  synibois  of  human  hop? 
throughout  the  w^orld  It  is  a  prized  p'-'^ses- 
sicn  It  is  a  sacred  covenant  passed  on  to 
you  by  the  founders  of  this  Republ.c 

I  know  that  yru.  like  thrm.  w;.i  bring  It 
new  honor  and  n^w  glory  as  you  march  for- 
ward under  the  banner  of  v.ctcry  for  free- 
dom. 


All  Out  for  Defense 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

OF    TENNE5.SEI 
IN    THE    SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Monday.  September  29.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   WIUJAM   S    KNUEV3EN 


Mr   McKELLAR      Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaninicas  constat  to  havj  printed  in  the 
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Recc".c  an  address  Ueliveied  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudscn  Diiectcr  General.  Office 
of  Pi-oducUon  Managem*  nc.  '-"fore  tiie 
^-nion  Leu^'ue  Club  at  Ch;ca£:n.  111.,  on 
Srptemb^r  22.  1941,  on  the  subject  All 
Oi'.t  'or  Deic-'^.'^e 

There  bc:n:  no  cbjcction,  the  address 
was  ordcrei  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  ai  =  h  i(  exprf-«  my  apprc-c*.;itinn  cf  the 
privili  2e  rl  acicirfs-sing  you  en  ".he  subject  c! 
All  Out  Fcr  Defer.'e  With  all  mcde-ty  I 
iir.=ip;np  th.if  I  Ccin  deal  with  the  ?uhject 
ftr'-t  hand  Th;.«=  is  mv  IGth  month  on  defeni-e 
v^Tn-k.  and  I  h.ive  se^n  It  ercw  frcm  prnc- 
tically  an  infant  tc  adol^'scent  size  — gar.ghi  g. 
.^h;;mblin2.  with  tuo  many  hands  and  feet, 
but  with  great  potentialitle.=  fcr  the  near 
future. 

F.rst,  why  'elf tense."  arid  why  "aW  cut  " 
When  I  was  fir.st  called  to  Washington  la.-^t 
June,  the  defense  program,  as  laid  cut.  d.d 
net  amount  to  much  in  man-hcurs  Everts 
followed  quickly  hrwever.  the  most  important 
being  the  im.peratlve  demand  fcr  help  to 
Britain  The  .^m.erican  appropriations  were 
Increased  steadily,  the  lend-lease  program 
wa.s  pas'^pd  — well,  you  knew  the  story  We 
have  today  the  birgest:  pr^-  duction  program 
of  any  ccvmtry  in  any  time  in  history,  wi'h 
a  time  racfr.r  '.vhioh  can  m,r>st  correctly  be  de- 
scribed  p.":   "X  '■ 

Not  tr  go  back  over  the  past  too  much, 
the  general  pic'tire  is  as  folic ws:  The  Sciv- 
tces  have  placed  over  20  COO  .mpply  contrac'-s 
of  $10, "00  cr  mere  with  a  total  value  of  over 
$14  000  000  000  New  plants  and  additions 
to  plants  in  the  number  cf  2.750  and  with  a 
value  of  4  8  billions  of  which  3  8  billions  is 
C"  vernment  financed,  and  1  billion  privately 
financfd  There  are  still  a  number  cf  plants 
projected  with  Gn-ernment  funds,  these 
being  principally  explosives  ar.d  ammunition 
plants,  fcr  which  there  are  no  private  facili- 
ties available 

As  tc  prcductu.n.  it  can  be  split  into  fi  ur 
m-ajor  groups:  Planes,  tanks,  guns  and  am- 
munition, and  ships  We  have  expcndtd 
every  existing  airplane  plant  in  the  c  un- 
try,  and  have  either  built  or  have  under 
construction  seven  additional  large  plants, 
mainly  en  the  bomber  program.  We  have 
corre.-pondingly  expanded  the  moUr  facili- 
ties and  all  accessory  plants  necessary  to 
round  cut  the  picture 

On  tanks  we  have  created  seven  sources, 
and  feel  that  we  can  cope  with,  any  demands 
that  may  come  through  expanded  require- 
ments. On  gun?  we  have  provided  fcr  the 
small  guns  with  proper  facilities  for  all  de- 
mands Thi.s  also  applies  to  ammuni'ir  n. 
On  the  larger  gun.s  the  quantities  are  pro- 
portionally smaller  and  require  heav.er 
equipm.cn:.  but  we  are  on  our  way  On  ships 
th'^  Initial  wt^rk  is  done  We  have  provided 
fcr  165  ways  for  merchant  ships  and  the 
launch.mc  program  calls  for  131  ocean-BOini; 
ships  tc  be  completed  In  1941.  and  561  to 
be  conapU'ted  in  1342  On  Navy  ships,  which 
■were  started-  earlier,  we  are  in  .«om.ewhat  bet- 
ter shape  although  ii  should  be  rcmenibered 
that  Navy  ships  have  infinitely  mc;re  man- 
hours  in  each  unit,  due  to  the  higher  tech- 
nical standard  of  propulsion  and  armam.ent. 
While  this  gives,  after  a  fashion,  the  high 
spots  cf  the  program,  you  miust  remember 
that  there  are  thousands  cf  items  Involved 
and  practically  every  scarce  material  which 
constantly  has  a  tendency  to  Increase  the 
critical   list   cf   these   materials. 

This  '■^rings  me  to  the  material  question, 
which  IS  perhaps  the  most  Important  one  in 
the  program  The  material  requirements  of 
the  civilian  economy  In  the  United  States, 
based  on  precious  years  of  experience,  were 
not  large  enough  to  cause  any  concern — in 
fact.  In  very  few  instances  were  they  beyond 
75  percent  ol  plant  capacity.    However,  witti 


the  advent  cf  the  defense  program  ar.d  the 
general  increase  of  national  income,  the? 
rose  rapidly  and,  parallel  with  thts.  the  de- 
fense program  crowing  with  leaps  and  bounds 
has  increased  the  efetmiated  over-all  require- 
nient  on  critical  materials  to  an  unprece- 
c'.ci.ted  degree.  For  a  dozen  of  the  major  raw 
mat'Tials  vital  to  defense  the  estmiated  In- 
crease m  the  1941  demand  over  amounts 
consumed  in  1939  ranges  from  33  percent  in 
rubber  to  250  percent  in  brass.  The  1942  re- 
quire men's,  taking  cur  program  as  it  is  de- 
fined to<iay— and  it  may  well  be  drastically 
autjm.ented  — Will  call  for  increases  over  1939 
ranging  frcm  45  percent  m  rubber  to  314  per- 
cent in  aluminum  and  393  percent  In  brass. 
The  necessary  exp.insion  to  accomplish  this 
m.aniftstly  cannot  be  accomplished  within 
the  time  allotted,  so  we  are  forced  to  con- 
,-:der  h.nv  we  can  fit  the  situation  to  our 
facilities  after  expanding  these  facilities  to 
the  limit  within  a  reasonable  time. 

One  cf  the  fir-t  functions  of  the  Supply 
P.:cr:t;fS  and  Allocations  Board  is  to  pass  on 
th'^e  expdnsion.s  and  the  reduction  in  civilian 
supply  ar.d  try  to  allocate  the  available  ma- 
terial between  defense  and  civilian  supply. 
so  as  net  to  upset  entirely  tlie  economy  On 
the  ether  hand,  to  assume  that  we  can  fully 
take  care  of  both  when  defense  reqiiirements 
ar'.'  an  unknown  quantity  is  rather  ridiculous. 
This  defen.se  Job  is  getting  to  be  of  such 
magnitude  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept sacrifices  m  our  daily  life  We  cannot 
have  as  good  a  time  and  be  involved  in  a 
w.;r.  regardless  cf  how  far  away  the  war  may 
be  at  this  particul?  time  VVh-;  n  I  talk  to 
seme  cf  cur  fellows  here  who  cross  the  ocean 
In  8  hotirs  going  east  and  12  to  14  hours  go- 
in  west.  I  feci  that  the  distance  frcm  theaters 
cf  war  IS  si'.rinkir.g  fast,  and  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  distance  any  m.ere  When  we  add 
to  that  the  fact  that  a  substantial  amount  cf 
our  critical  materials  is  imported  and  de- 
pendent upon  shipping,  we  cannot  consider 
ourselves  isolationists  in  that  particular  re- 
spect anyway  Wt.  have  a  definite  stake  in 
keeping  the  sea  open,  even  if  we  hare  to  do 
it  witli  a  club 

My  experience  during  the  last  year  tells  me 
that  conditions  change  so  rapidly  from  day 
to  day,  when  war  is  going  on  anywhere  In  the 
world,  that  we  must  be  set  up  to  deal  wth 
them  promptly  and  decisively,  and  to  that 
end  I  believe  the  newly  created  Supply  Priori- 
ties and  Allocations  Board  can  perform  a  real 
service  Previous  tc  this  the  only  means  our 
office  had  of  obtaining  requiremiCnts  was  when 
submitted  by  the  services,  when  appropria- 
tions were  being  prepared  and  such  items  as 
Treasury  lend-lease  and  South  American  re- 
quirements cam.c  through  piecemeal  for  clear- 
ance This  resulted  in  an  immense  am.ount 
of  paper  work,  which  in  many  cases  was  all 
cut  cf  proportion  to  the  amount  of  goods  In- 
volved With  definite  requirement  forecasts 
procured  in  advance,  the  clearance  beconjes 
sup°rfluou~,  and  work  can  proceed  in  "an 
crderly  way  with  distribution  taking  place 
after  the  finished  articles  are  available,  _The 
early  days  cf  the  program  also  presented  many 
difficulties,  because  specifications  varied  be- 
tween countries,  and  it  took  m.onths  of  pa- 
tient negotiations  to  get  the  product  in  shape 
to  where  in  the  m^ain  it  was  uniform  and  the 
difTerences  confined  tc  minor  details  Even 
now.  when  shipping  war  materiel  abroad,  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  abscltitely  essential 
to  have  American  mechanics  available  at  des- 
tination to  handle  the  assembling  and  par- 
tictilarly  the  servicing  of  the  equipment.  In 
order  to  get  the  quicke?*  and  best  use  of  It 
In  the  field. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  program 
have  been  many,  and  there  will  be  still  more 
as  time  goes  on.  To  change  cur  industrial 
picture  to  a  munitions  picture  in  a  short  time 
Is  a  heavy  undertaking,  but  I  feel  that  I  can 
sincerely  say  that  after  a  year's  wcrk  dating 
from  the  day  of  the  gra.nting  cf  the  major 


appropriations  and  program  Is  under  way.  and 
It  IS  only  a  question  of  getting  and  keepinE  its 
importance  before  our  people  in  a  way  that 
int-ures  itt  unqualified  support — not  only 
when  thin|s  go  bad  or  good  abroad,  but  at  all 
times,  until  the  Job  Is  done. 

The  que$tion  ol  enlisting  the  small  manu- 
facturers in  the  all-out  effort  is  an  Impor'ant 
one,  speclJBcally  as  in  a  good  many  cases 
priorities  lire  going  to  cut  In  on  the  small 
manufact\|rcr's  supply  of  material.  In  the 
early  days:  this  was  recognized,  and  the  De- 
fense Contract  Service  was  set  up  to  bring  the 
smaller  ant)  larger  contractors  together  Aiso. 
on  prime  Contracts  for  standard  material  le- 
qeiiring  nci  special  tools,  contracts  were  split 
up  in  smajler  units  to  spread  the  work  mere 
evenly  ovet  the  country.  There  was.  howe%er 
when  material  for  civilian  consumption  was 
plentiful,  |io  particular  response  to  the  effort 
Manufacttjrers  who  had  been  used  to  subcon- 
tracting ffcllowed  their  regular  policy,  ai.d 
some  succfss  was  had  getting  the  percentage 
of  subcontracting  Increased.  DistrK-t  offices 
were  creatipd  in  36  cities  to  expedite  subcon- 
tracting, a^d  a  definite  campaign  was  put  on. 
with  the  l-esult  that  this  department  alone 
accounted  for  $97,000  000  worth  of  contracts 
for  the  month  of  August  I  have  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  tlje  men  who  have  accomplished  this 
with  Robert  Mehornay  ns  leader,  as  they  had 
nothing  Ijut  their  ability  to  sell  to  support 
them 

However  In  September  It  became  evident 
that  with  civilian  curtailment  entering  into 
the  picture  heavily  and  unemployment  In 
some  InduFtrles  becoming  a  stark  reality,  piore 
effort  was  needed  to  get  both  prime  and 'rub- 
contracts  Ipread  to  a  still  greater  degree  The 
manufactirer  who  had  been  busily  employed 
en  civilia*  goods  suddenly  became  a  source 
of  supply  for  defense,  and  the  pressure  for 
defense  eOiplcyment  t)ecame  intense.  There- 
fore, by  ^.residential  order  the  scope  ol  the 
Contract  p-stribution  Division  was  enlarged 
Directives  were  issued  to  the  Service  Procure- 
ment offiOes  to  encourage  subcontracting  or 
smaller  prime  contracts  The  Division  was  set 
up  as  an  U^idependent  division  under  O  P  M  . 
y  ith  Mr  Odium  in  charge,  and  was  definitely 
made  responsible  for  getting  mere  contracts, 
prune  or  tub.  into  more  places.  It  was  fur- 
ther instrlicted  to  give  particular  attentl<  n  to 
localities  where  employment  was  affected  by 
pricrittes..  and  was  given,  through  the  serv- 
ices, som^  leeway  In  the  matter  of  cost  and 
freight.  8|d  that  negotiated  contracts  could 
take  the  place  of  the  bidding  system,  and 
consideration  given  tc  prime  contractors  who 
were  able  to  sublet  a  greater  portion,  I  have 
every  feeljng  that  this  will  help  to  spread  the 
work  evei^  at  some  less  in  cost  and  time;  it 
will  have  an  immense  value  in  getting  the 
full  use  t)f  the  well-known  American  inge- 
nuity In  tackling  the  problem  in  so  many 
places.  Dt  will  create  employment  to  offset 
the  loss  ii^  the  civilian  picture,  and  will  make 
V.  greater  part  of  cur  m.cchanical  workers  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  the  defense  program 

Tills  btSngs  me  to  the  last  part  cf  mv  dis- 
cussion, find  perhaps  the  m.ost  Important 
part.  Frem  perscnal  experience  I  know  the 
value  of  paving  general  approval  of  the  ob- 
ject cf  aijy  task  and  of  the  organization  car- 
rying it  cjut.  When  we  first  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington a  year  ago,  there  was.  v.ith  the  excep- 
tlcn  of  our  President  and  his  Immediate  Cab- 
inet, no  great  concern  over  American  defense 
and  aid  Jtc  foreign  governments  A  short 
time  aft«r  the  fall  cf  France.  Dunkirk  and 
the  bcmherdment  of  Britain  whipped  up  pub- 
lic feelin|  to  the  extent  cf  fear  that  England 
would  be  conquered  and  we  were  next  on  the 
list  Hot^ever,  when  Britain  held  out.  the 
same  people  immediately  swung  around  to 
the  idea  that  if  the  Nazis  could  not  cross  20 
miles  cf  channel  th?y  certainly  could  not 
cross  the  ccean  And  finally  in  December 
Secretary  Hull  told  a  few  of  us  what  the  sit- 
uation leaUy  was,  and  It  was  bad,  and  we  all 
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went  out  to  Impress  all  we  could  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  picture.  When  Hitler  en- 
tered Rus.sia  we  seemed  to  drift  further  to- 
ward wishing  that  Russia  might  win.  rather 
than  that  we  might  speed  up 

The  first  attempts  at  civilian  curtailment 
were  met  with  streams  of  protests  from  busi- 
ness and  labor,  and  somehow  a  good  many 
of  us  seem  to  feel  that  business  can  go  on  on 
a  comfortable  scale  while  we  arm  the  United 
Slates  and  take  care  of  a  good  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides  with  goods  and 
munitions 

Here  Is  where  I  have  to  get  quite  frank  I 
think  It  behooves  us  all  to  wake  up  This 
armament  program  of  ours  is  the  biggest  ever 
attempted  within  the  time  limits  given  It  is 
not  up  to  us  that  make  It  to  speculate  on 
where  the  stuff  coes  or  how  much  better  off 
we  would  be  If  we  didn't  have  to  do  It.  It 
Is  up  to  us.  and  now  I  mean  all  of  us.  tc  get 
behind  the  President  and  our  Government 
and  see  this  Job  through,  regardless  of  the 
sacrifices  we  have  to  make  in  our  ccmfortable 
standard  of  living  to  accomplish  Just  that. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  emphasizing  that  work 
Is  the  only  thing  that  will  accomplish  this 
Job.  and  those  of  us  who  cannot  work  can 
Join  a  cheering  squad  for  those  who  are 
working.  I  think  we  shotild  all  gU'e  ot  our 
strength  and  good  will  everything  we  have 
toward  the  program  ard  Its  successful  com- 
pletion. Nobody  knows  right  now  how  much 
farther  we  will  have  lo  go  in  armament 
manufacturing  to  accomplish  our  object,  but 
every  one  of  us  knows  that  whatever  is  nec- 
essary America  can  do  and  do  it  quicker  and 
better  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
When  I  think  of  what  rias  happened  to  the 
world  In  the  last  4  or  5  years  and  how  a 
strictly  military  organiz-ition.  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conquest,  sets  out  to  turn 
the  world  into  a  shambles,  with  hunger  and 
disease  foUowlnK  in  its  wake,  then  I  think 
It  is  up  to  America  to  take  a  hand  and  state 
its  position  to  the  effect  that  this  sort  of 
gangster  stuff  has  got  to  be  stopped  and 
stopped  for  all  time 

When  millions  of  lives  are  lost  and  tens  of 
millions  of  lives  are  ruined  because  of  an 
insane  ambition  to  get  everything  every- 
where under  one  thumb,  then  I  think  It  is  up 
to  us  to  help  to  stop  it.  And  I  know  that 
everyone  in  this  room  .s  willing  to  go  along 
on  that  proposition  I  have  often  said  that 
any  country  Is  as  strong:  as  Its  families.  They 
are  what  we  have  to  protect  for  the  country  s 
future,  and  by  the  everlasting  God.  let  us  pet 
behind  our  President  as  a  united  country  and 
get  it  done. 

i 


Joseph  Rosier,  Teacher-Sen?.tor 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PINN5Y1  v.^^•l.^ 
IN   THE  SEN.\TE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 


Movdav  September  29.  1941 

ARTICLE    BY    flEDORA    MASON 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  I^r.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Medora  Mason,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  jouinalisni  of  Fairmont  State 
Teachers  College  entitled  ■•Jo<:eph  Ro- 
sier, Teacher-Sena xDr."    The  article  was 


published  in   the  West   Virginia   School 
Journal  of  Septen-.ber  1941. 

There  beung  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Frcm  the  West  Virginia   School  Journal   of 
September  1941  ] 

JOSEPH    ROSIFK     Tr^CHEK-SEN.^TOR 

(By  Medora  Mason,  head  of  department  of 
Journalism,  Fairmont  Stale  Teachers  Col- 
lege) 

Ability  to  promote  and  accept  progressive 
advancement  and  to  grow  continuously  are 
among  the  reasons  We'^t  Viigmia''  most  illus- 
trious Educator,  Dr  Joseph  Rosii.r.  president 
for  25  years  of  Fairmont  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, was  appointed  on  January  13  to  become 
a  Member  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
of  the  United  States 

Chosen  by  his  long-time  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Matthew  Mansfield  Neely,  Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  to  serve  the  remaining  2  years 
of  the  latter's  unexpired  term  In  the  Senate. 
Dr.  Rosier,  aealn,  as  In  the  past,  heads  the 
list  cf  distinguished  educators  who  have 
brought  national  distinction  and  honor  to 
the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  en- 
tire State  of  West  Virginia. 

From  village  schoolmaster  to  the  presi- 
dency cf  the  National  Education  As.sociatlcn 
and  to  the  Halls  of  the  United  Spates  Sonate 
Is  a  long  and  steep  ascent,  but  Dr.  Rosier. 
who  is.  and  always  will  be.  'Uncle  Joe  '  to 
thousands  of  men  and  women  In  all  profes- 
sions and  businesses  who  have  come  In  con- 
tact with  him  through  the  years,  has  climbed 
it  quietly  and  unpretentiously 

Honors  have  come  to  him  because  he  de- 
served them,  and  because  he  merited  them, 
and  not  because  he  sought  them  That  Is 
why  the  teachers  of  West  Virginia,  a?  well  as 
countless  others,  always  have  admired  and 
respected  him  and  have  been  proud  and  el^.d 
when  he  was  chosen  to  lead  them  in  high 
places.  Someone  said  recently.  "He  never 
sought  greatness,  nor  envied  those  who  did 
achieve  " 

Whether  as  a  youth  teaching  his  first  term 
of  school  at  Cherry  Camp  Run  In  Harrison 
County,  as  the  president  of  a  fine  teachers 
college,  or  as  the  pre>ldent  of  great  State 
and  national  teachers'  organizations.  Dr. 
Rosier  always  has  been  cognizant  o*  his  duties 
and  his  responsibilities  in  whatever  role  he 
has  been  placed,  ard  he  ha*  given  the  best 
possible  service  to  all  of  them  That  he  will 
exercise  the  same  type  of  leadershir  in  his 
new  position   goes  without  saying 

A  native  of  the  State  to  which  he  has 
brought  honor  for  so  many  years  Dr  Rosier 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Wilsgntaurg.  in 
Harrison  County,  the  sen  of  John  Wesley  and 
Rebecca  (Miller)  Rosier  He  is  a  df-^cer.dant 
of  a  long  line  of  honorable  West  Virginia 
ancestors.  Educated  In  the  elementary 
schools  of  Harrison  Count v  Dr  RnsrrR  began 
his  teaching  career  in  1890  Tnus  for  more 
than  50  years  he  has  been  actively  eneaced 
In  the  field  of  education  This  will  be  the 
first  time  he  has  retired  frrm  it  even  for  a 
temporary  absence 

From  a  village  school  Dr  Rosier  went  to 
the  prlnclpalshlp  of  the  Salem  school,  thence 
to  the  supenntendency  of  the  schools  of  Har- 
rison County  It  was  there  that  his  public 
career  began  In  earnest  At  the  same  time 
he  was  furthering  his  formal  education  and 
In  1895  received  his  B  Pd  df-eree  fronn  Saiein 
College,  Later  he  received  an  A  M  d<'gree, 
and  m  1933,  after  the  National  Education 
Association  had  honored  him  as  Its  president. 
Marshall  College  conferred  an  LL  D  en  him. 
But  West  Virginia  s  newly  named  Senator 
did  not  acquire  his  education  merely  by 
going  to  school  From  the  very  first  he 
liked  as.sociatlon  wl':h  people  In  all  walks  of 
life,  and  he  learned  from  them.    When   he 


was  county  superintendent,  Inter  as  city 
superintendent  in  Fairmont,  and  after  he 
became  president  cf  Fairmont  Btate  Teachers 
College.  Dr  Rosier  made  it  his  business  to 
contact  people  oi  every  status  He  has 
talked  and  taught  at  county  Institutes  In 
practically  every  county  in  West  Vircmia. 
and  he  still  believes  those  old  institutes  were 
good,  even  though  they  are  outmoded,  he 
has  talked  in  high  schools  all  over  this  Siatt- 
and  elsewhere;  he  has  served  the  N.itional 
Education  Association  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  has  attended  its  mwtlngs  all  ever 
the  United  States,  and  he  has  bi  en  an  active 
member  of  Rctary.  making  contacts  with  all 
of  Its  activities  throughout  the  country,  in 
an  official  capacity  Through  these  asso- 
ciations, and  the  very  active  life  they  entailed. 
Dr  Rosier  exparded  his  viewpoints,  enriched 
his  thinking,  and  deepfr.ed  his  knowledge  of 
life  Those  whc  know  li.m  an  quite  aware 
that  he  goes  to  the  United  States  Senate 
with  a  mind  which  is  open  and  alert  to  the 
ever-changing   times 

Books,  prefertbly  biography,  likewise  have 
been  one  of  Dr  Roster  s  souroes  from  which 
he  has  developed  a  philosophy  cf  living  He 
has  a  fine  library,  and  he  hsis  been  instru- 
mental In  buiUimg  up,  at  his  own  Institu- 
tion, one  of  the  finest  college  libraries  In  the 
State, 

Young  people  always  have  been  a  scurce  of 
Insplraticn  to  I'r  Rosier,  and  his  close  a.s.so- 
clatlon  with  them  throughout  his  lifetime 
may  be  one  of  ihc  reasons  v.hy  he  has  main- 
tained a  youthful  and  optiinlsllc  viewpoint 
and  why  he  h.is  been  termed  "progressive" 
In  so  many  ways  by  so  mjany  people  Falr- 
ii.ont  State  College  1-  known  throughcut  the 
country  lor  its  fine  studeiit  government.  It 
has  such  a  go'.ernment  because  Dr  Rosier 
believes  In  young  people  and  In  their  in- 
tegrity when  they  are  given  respcnsibility. 
The  students  at  his  institution  consider  him 
tiheir  warm  anci  close  friend  and  they  alrcadv 
have  given  him  much  acclaim  for  the  new 
hciuir  whicj  has  com.e  to  him. 

The  same  n  ay  be  said  cf  alumni  of  the 
institution  and  of  the  teachers  throughout 
the  State,  who  have  recelv.;d  benefits  through 
tlie  years  because  of  his  wise  counsel  and  hla 
deep  interest  and  activity  in  the  behalf  cf 
eoucation 

When  Dr  R.)sier  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  In  1932,  one  i  f 
the  most  tryini  periods  In  the  history  of  edu- 
cation In  this  country,  Oliver  ShurtleCf,  dean 
cf  instruction  at  Fairmont,  stid.  at  the  din- 
ner given  the  tormer  in  Fairmont  to  celebrate 
his  election;  'He  is  the  gr^at  commoner'  in 
education.  He  has  been  an  Inspiration  to 
pupils  and  to  teaciiers  To  the  teacher  he 
brought  out  the  beauty  of  teaching  and  the 
glory  of  the  profe'-sicn  In  all  of  his  wcrk  he 
has  realized  and  em^phasized  the  Idea  of 
responsibility.  He  has  always  been  able  to 
rise  to  responsibility.  As  leader  of  the  larg- 
est professional  organization  in  the  country, 
he  will  not  fail  " 

Ncr  did  he.  Dr  Rosier  carried  the  associa- 
tion through  tliat  trying  year,  and  climaxed 
his  activity  witli  an  outstanding  convention 
in  Chicago.  That  he  will  acquit  himself 
through  the  next  2  years  is  as  much  to  be  ex- 
pected as  was  tiie  success  predicted  for  him  la 
that  other   Important  r.aticnal   job 

So  much  for  the  educational  motif  in  this 
distmgui.shed  West  Virginian's  life — a  Ufa 
which  he  feels  has  been  very  full  and  very 
satisfactory,  largely  because  he  chose  the 
profession  of  educator  In  preference  to  others 
m  which  there  might  have  been  more  mate- 
rial reward 

Dt-spite  the  fact  that  Dr  Rosieh  aiwaya 
has  been  a  stanch  Democrat,  this  Is  the  first 
political  office  he  ever  has  held  Nor  has  he 
actively  engaged  in  canipaigns,  other  than  to 
be  definitely  alined  to  the  party  of  his 
choice     He  has  made  no  public  speediea  In 
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behalf  of  any  candidates,  but  his  advice  and 
counsel  have  been  sought  and  given  on  many 
-tccasions.  His  friendship  with  Governor 
Heely  began  more  than  40  years  ago  when  Dr. 
RosiKii  was  a  springtime  instructor  at  Salem 
College,  and  Governor  Neely.  who  long  since 
had  beei-i  acclaimed  in  high  places  of  the 
State's  distinguished  sons,  was  a  student 
there  Since  then  they  have  been  warm 
friends.  It  is  enough  to  say,  perhaps,  that 
their  political  philosophy  has  coincided 
through  the  years,  and  that  Governor  Neely's 
appointment  of  the  educator  who  is  his  friend 
and  supporter  was  not  a  surprise  to  anyone 
vrho  has  followed  their  careers 

A«i  governor  cf  the  one  hundred  and 
elghty-nfth  district  cf  Rotary  International 
from   1939  to   ly40,  Dr    Rosiini  proved   himself 

a  ■•good  fellow  and  friend.  He  made  it  his 
business  tc  visit  every  club  In  the  district. 
He  laid  down  plans  for  their  advp.nceraent; 
he  adhered  to  the  policies  of  Rotaiy.  he 
published  a  fine  monthly  bulletin  and  he 
put  on  an  out.'^tanding  convention  at  Park- 
ersburg  In  other  words,  he  made  Rotary 
his  very  definite  busmes?  for  that  year,  and 
those  connected  with  it  saw  marked  ad- 
vancement 

As  a  public-spirited  citizen.  Dr.  Rosier  has 
given  cf  his  time,  his  knowled£;e.  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  substance  through  the  years. 
He  served  Maricn  County  a.s  food  admin- 
istrator during  the  World  War.  and  is  a 
consultant  en  education  fcr  the  Wcrk 
Projects  Administration.  In  Fairmont  he 
has  served  the  interests  of  the  public  librarv-. 
welfare,  hospital,  and  board  of  commerce 
group?,  ari  has  acted  in  an  official  capacity 
with  manv  of  these,  as  well  a=:  with  Rot:  ry. 
and  with  "the  church  of  his  faith,  th?  F.rst 
Methodist 

As  a  public  sreaker  he  has  appeared  ail 
over  the  United  State?  at  education;;!  meet- 
ings, and  ha?  broadcast  many  times  on  na- 
tional hock-up.-  He  hns  spoken  to  gather- 
ings of  illustrious  mtellectua'p  iu  the  fci£; 
Cities  of  The  Nntion.  and  tc  small,  humble 
groups  tucked  in  the  valleys  and  hills  cf 
West  Virginia.  Tc  all  of  them  he  has  given 
the  same  fine  presence,  the  same  wisdom. 
the  sanie  cryptic  humor,  and  the  sam.e  excel- 
lent philosophy  which  have  m.ade  him  an 
out.^taiidmg   lender. 

When  he  was  a  young  man.  working  toward 
n  c^egree.  and  beginning  his  public  life.  Dr. 
■•  RosiETi  married  Iva  Randolph,  daughter  cf 
two  prominent  West  Virginia  families,  the 
Randolphs  and  the  Merediths  She  also  was 
a  young  school  teacher.  Together  they  have 
lived  quietly  and  without  ostentation,  work- 
ing, rearing  a  family,  traveling,  reading.  en- 
Joying  their  lives  together,  and  making  and 
keeping  hundreds  cf  friends 

Their  home  in  Fainnont  is  a  cheerful, 
modest,  comfortable  one.  It  Is  there  and  at 
their  summer  home  on  the  Tygarts  Valley 
River,  whlc.i  Mrs  Rosier  supervises,  and  where 
Dr.  Rosira  goes  tc  rest  and  relax,  that  they 
enjoy  their  grandchildren,  and  It  Is  at  the 
latter  place  they  do  most  of  their  entertain- 
ing, largely  among  the  faculty  group  and  a 
few  other  close  associates. 

Their  three  children,  all  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried and  have  children  of  their  own,  are  Mrs. 
Hugh  Slm.pson,  of  Canton.  Ohio;  Robert 
Rosier,  and  Mrs  Hernrion  Smith,  cf  Fairmont. 
Dr  Rosier  Is  devoted  to  his  family  and  to 
his  grandchildren,  and  they  to  him. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  simplic- 
ity, honesty,  and  fair  dealing  with  everyone. 
perhaps  above  all,  summarize  everything 
which  has  been  written,  or  could  be  written 
about  Dr.  Rosier. 

He  has  given  his  Ufa  to  the  public.  In 
return  he  has  been  given  the  plaudits  and 
the  rewards  of  that  greatest  of  critics.  As  a 
United  States  Senator  he  will  continue  to 
bring  honor  tc  the  teaching  profession  of 
West  Virginia  and  to  the  Nation. 


Father  of  Pnblic  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

^      OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  September  29.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THK  WASHINGTON 
SENTINEL 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  editorial  dated  Augu.^t  29. 
1941,  f'-om  the  Washington  Sentinel,  of 
Kirkiand,  Wash.  The  subject  cf  the  edi- 
torial is  Father  of  Public  Power.  It 
has  reference  to  the  senior  Senator  fi'om 
Washirgton  (Mr.  Bonf'.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From     the    Washincton     SenMnel     Kirkiand. 
Wa.=h  .  of  Auaus:  29.  1941] 

FATflEP.    OF    PrCI  IC   POWER 

With  the  North '.ve.%t  leening  with  prepared- 
ness activity— with  huge  ma iiufact tiring  en- 
terprises vying  for  everv  kilowatt  hour  of 
the  Norihwesfs  giant  hy.lraulic  generatois — 
come  thoughts  cf  the  m:.n  whose  vision  was 
far  cut  iV.  front,  who  single-handed  and  alone 
blazed  the  trail  fcr  public  power. 

Politicians  may  srifel\.  new,  exploit  the 
benefits  of  thtse  great  hydro  plants;  It  was 
Senator  Homer  T  Bone  who  conceived  them; 
In  the  midst  cf  uncertainty,  doubt,  and  dis- 
approval: and  hp  blazrd  tlie  electric  trail  at 
his  own  political  peril 

Today  with  B-mMeviilf  at  its  peak.  Grand 
Coulee 'scheduled  'o  full  capa  Ity.  and  a  large- 
scale  deveiopm.ent  prcc":.m  fcr  the  Seattle 
Skagit  plant  almf.>t  ceiiain.  it  all  sefms  a 
dream— an  electrical  dn  am— in  the  light  of 
what  was  and  wh.tt  EUght  reasonably  b^ 
expected  to  accrue,  at  the  time  Senatcr  Bone 
fir.'-t   began   to   talk   public  power. 

We  wonder  li  even  Senator  Bonk  could  have 
conceived  then  the  giear  hydro  development 

cf  today 

It  is  true  that  tl  cse  haruLSsed  waterfalls 
could  not  have  material.zed  without  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministraticn 

It  is  also  true  that  a  wartime  expansion 
ha-s  brought  a  great  capacity  demar.d. 

Yet  industry  will  be  drawn  tc  the  Bite  of 
these  great  dams;  cbMotiily  the  waterfalls 
cannot  be  lalien  to  mcius'ry. 

In  other  words,  will  West  expand  at  the 
expense  cf  the  Elast? 

Now  cr  ntrovftsy  is  raging  over  the  form 
of  administrative  contrcl;  the  development 
cf  a  great  electrical  empiie  is  no  longer 
doubted  or  considered. 

It  is  present. 

An  advocate  cf  one  certain  form  of  au- 
thority (or  administrative  control)  is  Senator 
Bone,  and  it  seem^  that  as  an  insignia  of  a 
taslc  well  done  he  might  be  accorded  the 
honor  of  setting  up  the  tlectrical  authority. 
N  t  to  mention  the  kncwledge  he  must  have 
acquired  as  the  prii^^cipal  builder  cf  this  great 
electrical  empire. 

Unccnceived  as  has  been  the  present  ri.'re 
of  hydroelectric  power,  so  may  the  future 
portray  still  greater  and  unexpected  electrical 
advancements  as  well  &&  Uidusinai  develop- 
m*    ts. 


Batteries  of  humming  giant  generators, 
swift  cascading  waters  at  Coulee.  Bcnnevllle. 
Skagit,  and  ether  hydroelectric  developments 
to  come,  mfcy  presage  the  future  and  greater 
happiness  wrought  by  the  Creators  gilt  to 
humankind:  they  must  ever  bear  mute  tes- 
timony to  the  vision  of  the  man  who  con- 
ceived the  magnitude  of  the  blesFing 

In  the  dlaant  future,  when  greater  elec- 
trical and  Industrial  development  must  have 
occurred,  1^ie  plaint  of  these  humming  gen- 
erators and  cascading  watei-s  must  ever  be 
the  magic  words  "Homer  T   Bonx." 

I   ■ 

National   Newspaper   Week 

INTENSION  OF  RET^IARKS 

j  OF 

HO?^  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF    MISS'    URI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  29,  1941 


I 


Mr.  NFLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
well  to  obLserve  Newspaper  Week,  October 
1-8.  In  tliese  disturbed  days  the  country 
weekly  and  small-city  daily  represent  the 
safest  gukle  and  best  poll  cf  public  opin- 
ion. An  eld  philosopher  who  knew  folks 
said  •"Given  light,  the  people  will  find 
their  way."  These  words,  true  new  as 
then,  wene  uttered  in  tallow-candle  days, 
yet  they  apply  with  equal  empiiasis  to  the 
present  when  lights  of  billions  of  candle- 
power  stieak  the  sky  and  almcst  shame 
tlie  sun. 

The  great  Tnetropolit.an  daily,  with 
readers  ndimbering  a  million  or  mere  and 
whose  managing  editor  is  unknown  and 
whofe  world  is  after  all  so  very  small,  is 
too  often  out  of  touch  with  wliat  is  going 
on  outside  four  walls.  If  we  seek  to  learn 
what  men  and  women  are  thinking,  if 
we  would  listen  to  the  heartbeat.^  of  hu- 
manity, we  do  well  to  leisurely  travel 
Main  Street  rather  tlian  rush  madly  . 
through  Wall  Street. 

The  country  weekly  and  small-town 
daily  not  only  represent  the  honest  views 
of  some  local  man,  but  the  chances  are 
that  what  the  editor  writes  in  his  edito- 
rial colujnns  is  in  harmony  with  the  best 
thought  of  his  readers.  So  the  small 
publication,  small  in  size  but  not  in 
worth,  is  more  than  a  publication.  It  is 
an  institution  plus  a  personality. 

The  editor  of  the  kind  I  know  is  not 
easily  stayed,  is  impervious  to  propa- 
ganda, and  is  absolutely  unpurchasable. 
He  dare*  tell  the  truth  regarding;  public 
matters  and,  while  never  a  snooper,  will, 
when  hlB  suspicion  is  aroused,  turn  over 
a  chip  to  see  if  there  is  a  bug  under  it, 
and  occasionally  he  finds  one. 

The  hurried  taker  of  polls  may  gallop 
along  this  way  or  that,  sometimes  with 
accuracy  and  at  other  times  with  mere 
acclaim,  but  for  a  real  poll  of  unbiased 
opinion,  including  that  of  such  100-per- 
cent Americans  as  live  at  the  forks  of  the 
creek,  I  prefer  by  far  the  pages  of  the 
small -tcmn  press.  Here  are  to  be  found 
facts  rather  than  wishes. 

The  country  weekly,  with  its  story  of 
You    All's    House,    like    the    small-tcwn 
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daily,  fills  a  pcrmanfnt  place  in  the  lives 
of  a  frr-e  peophv  No  metropolitan  pub- 
lication, no  radio.  ;io  other  source  of 
publicity  can  replace  it.  It.s  editorial  ut- 
terances are  not  fcr  sale.  Expressing 
community  thought,  standing  for  the 
upbuilding  and  bfttcrment  of  homes,  it 
Is  an  influence  far-rf  aching  and  helpful. 
The  rverstutTed  daily  may  be  glanced  at 
and  thrc^wn  aside,  Yo\  so  with  the  coun- 
try v^eekly,  which  tells  the  simple  story 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  md  which  Ic-H'ps  us 
in  touch  with  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  the  yesteryears.  Its  editor  is  not  un- 
known. The  paper  reflects  the  views  of 
an  individual,  rathei  than  a  company  or 
corporation. 

So.  in  these  days  cf  lurid  headlines,  too 

often  misleading  or  printed  to  s(  11  a  spe- 
cial edition — or  worse  still,  an  id»a — 
"We  the  Pecple"  in  whom  the  fatlicrs  of 
the  Constuution  of  the  Unittd  States  of 
America  put  their  trust,  a  trust  never  be- 
trayed, do  well  to  observe  Newspaper 
Week.  There  ar^  naiions  where  a  free 
press  is  today  unknown.  Lot  us  thank 
God  that  ours  is  not  one  of  those. 


Neutraliry   Repeal 


EXTEN\S10N   OF  REM.^RKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NEW  hampsh::-.e 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'iTES 


Monday   September  29.  1941 


ARTICI  E  BY   V1.\RK  SULLIVAN 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  con.^rnt  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  an  f  rticle  by 
Mark  Sullivan  en  itled  '  Neutrality  Re- 
peal— Dodges  Mak'  Law  Meaningless." 

Thfre  being  no  objeciion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Wa^hlnirton    Post  of   September 

26.  19411 

Nfvtra -ITY   Repeal 

(By  Mii-k  Sullivan) 

DODGES     MAKE     I  AW     ME-ANINCLESS 

■  Movement  for  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act, 
or  drastic  revision.  »-ili  get  under  way  piot>- 
ably  next  week.  P.-esident  Roosevelt  wants 
it.  There  is  a  drive  on  for  It,  and  In  Congress 
much  assent  to  it. 

The  Neutrality  Act  makes  certain  things 
unlawful,    amone   o  hers,   the    following: 

Unlawful  for  any  American  citizen  or  cor- 
poration to  loan  rroney  or  extend  credit  to 
a  nation  at  war. 

Unlawful  for  any  American  to  sell  war  ma- 
terial to  a  nation  :it  war,  except  for  cash- 
never  on  credit 

Those  are  two  mtiln  provisions  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  Today  .hey  mean  nothing.  Tliey 
may  have  had  son-e  effect  for  a  year  or  so 
following  enactment  of  the  law  (November  3, 
1939)  But  In  Mar:h  of  this  year  we  enacted 
the  lease-lend  law  By  this  law  our  Govern- 
ment, as  a  government,  extends  practically 
unlimited  credit  x)  Britain:  provides  her 
with  goods  of  all  cind==  lai.d  the  other  na- 
tions  on   Brltams    side).     Obviously,   when 


Britain  can  get  abundant  money  and  credit 
and  trood.s  from  our  Government  as  a  gov- 
ernment .'-he  has  no  reason  to  wish  to  get 
them  from  cur  bankers  and  businessmen.  In 
short,  passage  of  the  Lease-Lf-nd  Act  was  m 
effect  repeal  of  much  cf  the  Neutrality  Act. 
Repeal  of  these  two  provisicns  cf  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  would  make  no  change  in  what  we  are 
doing. 

In  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  another  "unlaw- 
ful."  It  is  unlawful  for  an  American  cargo 
ship  to  go  to  any  nation  at  war  or  even  into 
a  combat  zone,  which  means  the  waters 
within   200  or  300  miles  of  a   nation   at   war. 

Superficially  this  provision  of  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  has  real  meaning  It  prohibits  Amer- 
ican cargo  ships  from  carrying  our  lease- 
lend  materials  to  Britain:  they  must  be  ear- 
ned in  British  ships  or  neutral  ships 

The     provision     prohibits     something,     tut 

does  not  wholly  prevent  It  Fcr  what  do  we 
do?  American  ships  go  through  some  devil- 
around-the-stump  process  by  which  they  get 
under  the  flag  o*  Panama  Thi  n  they  carry 
lease-lend  goods  tc  Britain  Apparently  even 
the  United  States  Governm.':-:-.!  d<-^s  this. 
This  seems  to  have  t>een  the  recent  case  cf 
the  Pink  Star— it  was  owned  by  the  United 
states  Government  through  the  Maritime 
Commission,  but  was  under  the  flag  of  Pan- 
ama 

Repeal  cf  this  section  cf  'he  Neutrality 
Act  would  be  a  repeal  cf  a  law  m  force  to  be 
sure  But  it  would  merely  legalize  what  we 
are  doing   by  Indirect   methods. 

Yet  another  "unlawful"  in  the  Neutrality 
Act  is.  "Unlawful  for  an  American  cargo 
ship  to  be  armea  " 

This  prohibition  is  sweeping,  stringent. 
Even  a  ship  that  never  goes  near  a  war  zone, 
one  from  California  to  Chile,  mu-t  not  be 
armed  The  provision  reads;  "Unlawful 
•  •  •  for  any  American  vessel  engaged  in 
commerce  with  any  foreign  stftte  to  be  armed. 
except  with  small  arms  ( which  may  be  i  nec- 
essary for  discipline  aboard  such  vessel  " 

Repeal  of  this  "unlavi-ful "  would  mean 
something.  But  Just  how  much?  The  ad- 
ministration wishes  tc  arm  American  cargo 
ships  But  what  would  that  amount  to? 
Any  arming  that  could  be  done  to  a  cargo 
ship  would  hardly  amount  to  much  more 
than  an  air  rifle,  as  agaimt  a  modern  Ger- 
man submarine  or  raider  Probably  the  chief 
effect  of  arming  American  cargo  ships  would 
be  symbolic,  as  a  gesture  of  Americas  inten- 
tion to  protect  its  rights. 

Ought  we  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act? 
Many  will  answer  en  the  basis  of  whether 
repeal  would  take  us  farther  toward  war. 
Would  it?  Not  necessarily.  For  observe  all 
those  "unlawfuls."  Every  one  of  them  Is  a 
prohibition  put  upon  American  citizei  s  and 
upon  ourselves  as  a  Nation — so  to  speak — 
voluntary  handcuffs  We  have  a  perfect 
right  to  repeal  prohibitions  we  have  put  upon 
ourselves.  This  can  be  no  Justified  offense 
to  the  Nazis,  no  reason  for  them  to  regard 
us  as  more  at  war. 

The  real  question  is  what  we  do  alter  re- 
peal After  we  restore  to  ourselvs  freedoms 
of  action  we  voluntarily  surrendered,  what  do 
we  do  with  the  freedoms?  At  that  point  we 
can.  If  we  \*ant  to,  take  steps  toward  war. 
And  11  w^^  don"t  want  to,  we  can  refrain. 

The  imm.edlete  question,  whether  we  cught 
to.  repeal  the  Neutralltv  Act  uiu'er  present 
conditions  and  whether  to  repeal  all  or  only 
a  part— all  that  Is  for  Congress  tc  decide. 
The  law  tJght  never  to  have  been  enacted. 
It  is  now  seen  to  have  been  futile:  It  has  not 
saved  us  from  involvem.ert  In  tbe  war  Some 
Cf  us  felt  at  the  time  that  it  wculd  be  futile 
and  knew  quite  well  it  was  unworthy.  Here 
was  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world 
locking  cut  upcn  a  war  arising  in  Europe. 
And  this  powerful  nation  was  so  hysterically 
eager  to  avoid  Involvemen*  that  It  sought 
Immunity  by  putting  handcuffs  upon  itself 
and  upon  its  qwd  citizens  by  surrendering 


rights  which  It  and  Its  citizens  and  every 
neutrnl  nation  had  possessed  under  Inter- 
national law  Irom  time  Immemorial. 


Reclamation  in  the  Great  Plains 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondiy    Septrvibcr  29,  1941 


ADDRF^H  BY  HO.>    JOHN  C.  PAGE 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Spcakei-,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  c^Il  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  address  nade  by  Commissioner 
John  C.  Papc.  of  the  Bu-eau  of  Reclama- 
tion, on  Reclamation  m  the  Great 
Plains,  at  the  first  annual  convention  of 
the  North  Dakota  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion at  Minot,  N  Dak.,  on  September  23. 
An  appropriate  additional  title  for  this 
splendid  presentation  of  the  importance 
of  water  conservation  and  utilization  in 
the  West  Wduld  be.  Don't  Forget  the 
Drought.  The  Great  Plains  is  mindful 
of  the  disastrous  rasults  of  low  rainfall 
during  the  1935  40  decade  and  through 
the  R'-'flamation  program  seeks  insurance 
against  future  disasters  of  a  similar 
nature, 

Mr.  Papf  calls  attention  to  the  service 
Reclamaticn  i-s  rendering  the  cause  of 
national  d(  fense  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
elsewhere  through  expediting  its  power 
program.  Similarly.  Reclamation  can 
assure  adequate  food  supphes  for  domes- 
tic purpose?  and  to  fee  '  the  war  victims 
of  other  countries. 

This  prcizram  should  not  be  halted  in 
the  Great  Plains  or  elsev^here. 
The  addres.^  follow.^: 

The  Invitation  to  address  the  first  annual 
convention  of  the  North  Dakcta  Reclamation 
Association  was  received  by  me  with  genuine 
pleasure.  The  formation  nf  This  crpanizaticn 
is  an  event  of  maj.r  sigiiificance  Tlie  prtb- 
lems  left  by  the  sccuree  cf  drouplit  and  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  a  disregard  cf  the  lessons 
of  the  past  demand  a  continuing  Interest  In 
Irrigation  Tlie  leadership  that  has  organ- 
ized this  association  can  arotise  and  maintain 
that  interest. 

The  urgent  need  fcr  nn  organization  with 
the  objectives  of  your  as.'^oclation  was  fore- 
shadowed 52  years  ago  by  John  Wesley  Powell, 
director  of  the  Geological  Burvey  and  the 
outstanding  pioneer  of  water  conservation. 
On  August  5,  1889,  before  the  North  Dakcta 
constitutional  convention,  Me>jr  Powell  said: 
'The  State  of  North  Dakcta  has  a  curltus 
position  gt^ographically  in  Relation  to  agri- 
culture.  The  eastern  portiot;  of  the  State 
has  sufScli?nt  rainfall  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; the  western  part  has  Insuffl^'lent  rain- 
fall, -and  the  western  portion  is  practically 
wholly  dep-endcnt  en  Irrigation. 

"In  the  western  portion  all  dependence  on 
rain  will  ultimately  bring  disaster  to  the 
people.  Tney  are  unwilling  yet.  a  good  many 
of  them,  to  admit  it.  but  •  •  •  thry  win 
have  to  depend  forever  on  artificial  irrigation 
for  all  agriculture.     •     •     • 
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Tears  wHl  come  of  abundance  and  years 
win  come  of  dJsarter,  and  between  the  two 
the  people  wtl!  be  projtperoun  and  unpro«- 
perous.  and  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  look  the 
question  squarely  tn  the  face  and  provide 
for  thi«  and  f  r  all  yrars  " 

The  year<!  of  abundance  are  here  today.  In 
his  lette-  ask'.HK  me  to  attend  ycur  conven- 
tion tny  tiier.d.  Harry  E  Polk.  UTOte  that  fcr 
the  fir*t  time  in  15  yeara  a  common  sight  on 
the  streets  of  Willli^ton  was  a  line  of  trucks 
loaded  with  wheat  awaiting  their  turn  to 
unload  at  the  city's  elevators.  But  some  of 
you  may  remember  when  North  Dakota  and 
the  entire  Great  Plaine  region  were  swept 
by  a  series  of  droughts.  When  the  recla- 
mation iaw  of  1902  was  enacted  many  sections 
of  the  ^emiarid  ar  '-.s  were  still  suffering  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  years  of  low 
rainfall  from  1886  to  1895.  Thos^  were  the 
years  of  di.'^astcr.  and  without  Irrigation  they 
will  come  agrin. 

In  this  early  drought  period  th-i  Reclama- 
tion Service  was  Importuned  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  distressed  areas  In  ycur  State  The 
Mi.^sourl  River  pumping  project  was  put 
under  construction  to  Irrigate  25.000  acres  in 
Williams  County.  But  Just  as  the  project 
facilities  were  available  for  service  a  wet  cycle 
erne  on  The  farmers  of  that  region  lost 
their  interest  In  irrigation  The  sole  excep- 
tions were  those  in  McKenzie  County  served 
by  our  lower  Yellowstone  project. 

Time  passed  and  North  Dakota  farmers 
continued  to  depend  on  rainfall  for  their 
Jlvelihood  Under  the  spur  of  wartime  prices 
for  wheat  vast  areas  of  the  Great  Plains — 
not  only  In  North  Dakota  but  to  the  south- 
ward— were  broken  to  the  plow  Forgotten 
was  the  admonition  of  Major  Powell  that  Irri- 
gation alone  could  make  agriculture  perma- 
nently secure  In  this  area  of  undependable 
rainfall. 

The  chain  of  events  that  conspired  to  force 
abandonment  cf  the  Missouri  River  project 
by  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  and  defeat  the 
expansion  of  Irrigation  In  North  Dakota  had 
tragic  consequences.  Barely  had  the  Bureau 
oJBclally  withdrawn  from  the  venture  In  Wil- 
liams County  when  a  fresh  series  of  dry  years 
came  on.  Williams  County  from  1930  to  1940 
saw  more  than  one-fourth  cf  its  rural  popula- 
tion driven  out  of  their  homes  But  net  so 
In  nearby  McKcnzle  County,  the  only  irri- 
gated region  in  North  Dakota.  Bolstered  by 
a  Ftablli?ed  area  of  15.000  acres,  Its  farmers 
were  far  better  able  to  weather  'he  troubled 
years 

Forty-eight  of  the  53  counties  In  North  Da- 
kota lost  population.  Fcr  the  first  time  In 
Its  history  the  State  showed  a  decrease  In 
the  census  cf  its  inhabitants  The  less  totaled 
5.7  percent 

Farm  families  were  unable  to  exist  under 
these  conditions.  They  fled  the  rural  areas. 
Pcwer  farming  curbed  the  market  fcr  farm 
labor  and  contributed  to  the  debacle.  Com- 
plete statistics  are  rot  available,  but  census 
records  Indicate  that  nearly  ICO. 000  persons 
abandoned  the  farms  of  North  Dakota  Near- 
ly half  of  the  farms  in  the  State  went  through 
foreclosure  proceedings. 

Meantime  your  cities  and  towns,  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  agriculture,  faced  the 
Impossible  ta-^k  cf  absorbing  farm  refugees 

The  conditions  which  prevailed  in  North 
Dakota  also  affected  the  other  four  States  to 
the  southward  in  the  Great  Plains  Reper- 
cussions of  the  drought  years  were  felt  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  boundary 

But  while  Irrigation  had  been  abandoned 
In  North  Dakota  except  for  the  strip  along 
the  Yellowstone  In  McKenzie  County,  the 
conservation  of  water  to  the  westward  had 
moved  forward.  From  1900  to  1930  the  Ir- 
rigated area  in  the  11  Pacific  and  Mountain 
States  was  more  than  doubled.  Wherever 
Irrigation  expanded  in  the  arid  regions,  how- 
ever the  l:^nd  provided  was  a  magnet  for 
drought  refugees  The  pace  of  water  con- 
aervatlon    was    inadequate    to    provide    farm 


hemes  fcr  the  Immigrants  who  streamed 
from  the  Great  Plains  I  c.te  two  examples 
In  Fremont  County  Wyo  .  where  the  Riverton 
project  of  the  Bureau  of  Heclamatlon  Is  lo- 
cated,   the    population    lncrea.^d    nearly    60 

percent  In  10  years  Malheur  County  Orep . 
elte  of  the  Vale  and  Owyhee  projects,  gained 
more  than  75  percent. 

A  mere  strikii.g  example  cf  the  re^rult9  of 
Irrigation  developments  exists  right  In  the 
heart  of  the  Great  Plains  drought  area.  I 
refer  to  ScottsblufT  County,  Nebr  .  where 
the  economy  of  bcth  the  rural  and  urban 
areas  Is  dependent  on  irrigated  agricul'ure. 
The  county  as  a  whole,  from  1930  to  1940. 
gained  ^8  3  percent  and  the  city  of  Scotts- 
blufT showed  an  increa.se  of  41  15  percent. 
Meanwhile  the  popiilaticn  cf  the  State  as  a 
whole  decreased  4  7  p'rccn". 

These  pcpulat'.cn  figures  indicate  that  the 
secure  growth  of  the  and  and  semiand  re- 
gion rests  not  alone  on  Irrigated  agriculture 
but  upon  the  development  and  malntenar.ee 
of  family-size  irrigated  farms  as  contem- 
plated in  the  NatlonaJ  Reclamation  policy. 

This  policy  Is  emphasized  In  the  Water 
Conservation  and  Util.zation  legislatica— an 
outgrowth  of  the  original  Great  Plains  pro- 
gram which  was  designed  to  combat  the 
ravages  of  drought  in  the  Dakctas  and 
Nebraska.  The  family-size  Irrigated  farm  is 
the  heart  of  the  far-sighted  effort  initiated 
40  years  ago  to  conserve  the  lar.d  and  wattr 
re.'-curces  cf  the  West  and  provide  for  its 
growing  population. 

Today  the  normal  activities  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation— and  they  include  the  rehabilitation 
Of  the  drcught-stncken  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains — are  directed  at  three  objectives  of 
equal  Importance.  One  is  to  anchor  farm 
families  in  their  present  locations  by  the 
Irrigation  of  un-^uccessiuily  dry-farmed  artas 
to  support  an  increased  number  of  inhabi- 
tants and  stabilize  the  surrounding  region, 
Including  the  cities  and  towns.  Another  is 
to  replenish  or  supplement  depleted  water 
supplies  fcr  established  irrigated  agricultural 
areas.  The  third  is  to  provide  new  agricul- 
tural opportunities  by  ir-igation  dtvelcp- 
ments  where  farm  faniihes  who  have  been 
forced  to  migrate  can  become  self -sustaining. 

Despite  improved  climatic  conditions,  mi- 
grations westward  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  are  continuing  Many  of  these  up- 
rooted are  lured  by  prospects  of  Industrial 
empl  jyment  en  the  Pacific  coast,  but  others 
are  seeking  opportunities  to  return  to  the 
soil  The  demand  for  Irrigated  land  is  un- 
abated 

A  frequent  question  asked  is  why  the 
Federal  Government  shculd  be  so  concerned 
over  the  drought,  the  migraticns.  and  the 
disruptions  cf  the  economy  of  the  States  cf 
the  Great  Plains  and  those  farther  west.  The 
answer  Is  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  duty  and  a  respciisib:l!ty  with  respect  to 
the  conservation  and  utilizaticn  of  its  water 
re.-ourcs  and  its  human  resources,  too  The 
Congress  has  acknowledged  and  ccr.flrmed 
this  duty  and  responsibility. 

But,  if  you  will,  you  may  regard  this  con- 
cern purely  from  the  viewpoint  of  dollars  and 
cen's. 

During  the  8  years  from  1933  to  1941  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  its  prede- 
cessors expended  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
of  Federal  funds  in  the  six  States  cf  the 
Great  Plains  drought  area — North  and  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska  Kansas,  OkL^homa.  and 
Texas  In  this  same  period  N^rth  Dakca's 
allotments  were  lightly  mc  e  than  $100,000.- 
000  Incidentally,  they  were  I'l  percent 
higher  than  the  State's  qui  ta 

You  are  pe  haps  more  familiar  than  I  am 
WTth  what  relief  has  ccsi  ycur  local  and  State 
governments.  I  note  that  from  1936  to  1939 
the  expenditures  for  relief  cf  State.  local,  and 
county  funds  totaled  $23.1.1.346  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  lead  was  too  gr'at  for 
North  Dakota  and  other  individual  States  to 
handle. 


Bu-  'hr  dram  or,  the  United  Stages  Trea«- 
ury  d.d  n.'  st.p  with  the  Great  Plains.  The 
fir  wtftrr.  States  unable  to  provide  emplcy- 
natnt  l^r  ritWcumera  from  the  eastward,  also 
turned  to  the  Federal  Government      In  thcae 

same  fateful  9  years  mere  than  cr.e  and  thrce- 
qtiarter  bllHori  dollars  were  spent  for  Federal 
relief  In  the  11  far  western  Spates 

This  total  western  expenditure  of  t2.S00.- 
OOJ.OOO  can  be  contrasted  with  the  total  cC«t 
of  the  Federal  reclamatlcn  program,.  Including 
c-per'ltures  since  1902  and  outlayF  i,cw  defi- 
nitely planned.  The  entire  amcunt  involved 
In  this  forty-odd-year  program  Is  Jvsst  about 
half  this  Federal  relief  burden 

As  In  its  early  days  of  the  present  centtiry, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  today  still  stands 
ready  to  aid  the  Great  Plains  and  the  West 
In  meeting  the  problems  .ncident  to  the 
drought  and  the  maintenance  cf  its  popu- 
lation 

I  have  never  forgotten  my  Impressions  of 
the  intensity  of  the  drought  when  I  visited 
this  area  In  1936  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Great  Plains  Committee  Subse- 
quently, we  participated  In  a  series  cf  studies 
looking  to  ways  and  means  of  alleviating 
pressing  conditions  and  of  planning  security 
through  Irrigated  agriculture. 

Tlie  Great  Plaine  program  inaugurated  by 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Act  of  1940  was 
a  concrete  eCort  toward  the  pooling  of  the 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
drought  problems.  Under  the  President's  in- 
structions, the  Bureau  of  Reclam.ation,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration,  and  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corpe  have  worked  together.  The 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  has  been 
exceedingly  helpful.  Your  Slate  authorities 
in  North  Dakota  have  been  most  ccopera-' 
tive. 

The  combined  efforts  of  these  agencies  have 
evolved  Into  the.  broad  water-ccnservatlon 
and  utilization  program.  This  program  Is  our 
program.  It  is  highly  Important  that  we 
and  you  of  tJhe  Great  Plains  take  a  common 
view  of  water  conservation  and  reclam.ation. 
We  must  recCgnlze  that  the  areas  to  the  west- 
ward are  confronted  by  problems  which  to 
them  are  a$  critical  m  these  which  have 
driven  350,000  farm  families  from  ycur  rural 
areas.  It  Is  only  through  united  effort  that 
the  West  can  present  a  solid  Ircnt  .which 
alone  can  bring  solutions  cf  these  problems. 

Under  the  water  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion proerara,  there  have  been  authorized  for 
construction  12  projects  In  8  States  These 
projects  aim  at  readjustment  of  2  500  families 
new  enduring  a  precarious  existence.  Not  aJl 
of  them  can  be  placed  on  Irrigated  land,  but 
more  than  a  fourth  of  them  will  be  given  se- 
curity by  the  stabilization  that  irrigation  will 
bring  to  the  surrounding  areas. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Buford-Trenton 
project  being  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamatioix  in  Williams  County,  where  an 
earlier  reclamation  development  was  aban- 
doned In  ttte  days  of  heavy  rainfall  The 
Farm  Security  Administration,  which  Is  plan- 
ning the  setttlement  and  operation  cf  the 
project,  estimates  that  265  families  will  fce 
benefited.  Thirty-five  families  now  attempt- 
ing dry  farrttlng  on  the  project  land  will  be 
rehabilitated  in  their  present  locations,  while 
115  additiciial  families  will  be  resettled  on 
Irrigated  farlns.  Another  115  families  will  re- 
ceive new  $ecurity  through  readjustments 
that  will  be  possible  in  the  surrounding  graz- 
ing and  farming  area. 

This  number  of  families  seem.s  sm.all  com- 
pared to  the  number  who  have  been  up- 
rooted by  drcught  and  other  vicissitudes.  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning  A  full  expansion 
cf  this  program  \^ill  not  be  limited  to  the 
mere  2.500  families  already  prcvided  for  It 
spells  security  for  20  times  that  number — 
50.000  families,  more  than  200.000.  American 
men.  wcmea,  and  children. 

Estimates  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin.B- 
tration  are  that  for  each  irrigated  acre  in 
these     watef    conservation     and     utilization 
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projects  tn  th?  Great  ''lalns,  30  acres  cf  eraz- 
int  land  can  be  madt  avpilable  for  the  eup- 
pcrt  cf  the  livestcci  lnd'a-str>-  Thus  the 
13  4C0-acre  Bufcrd-Tientoii  pmject  will  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  m  re  than  4O0  000  acres 

It  Is  a  matter  fcr  «3tl«fsct,''n  on  the  part 
of  ai;  agencies  involved  that  the  Buford- 
Trenton  project  Is  n:w  readv  to  begin  its 
strvice  A  laree  part  of  the  credit  mu-st  go  to 
the  landowners      Thev  were  cooperative 

On  the  other  hand  the  Bismarck  project 
has  been  stalemated  Indifference  to  the  dis- 
tress of  neighbors  an  1  the  desire  to  m.ake  a 
persoTial  profit  have  d^laye-^  the  s'art  of  con- 
struction I  lesret  this  deeply  But  I  assure 
you  that  my  regret,  nD  matter  hu*  deep,  will 
not  shake  my  determination  to  help  build  a 
project  of  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 
I  hcpe  that  through  the  influence  of  the 
North  Dakota  Reclamitlon  Association  it  may 
*ir  possible  to  avoid  another  Bsmarck  in  the 
future 

With  the  progress  made  In  the  water  con- 
servation and  utilization  program  so  far.  It  Is 
clear  drought-stricket  Great  Plains  and'other 
areas  may  be  rehabilitated  It  can  be  shown 
that  by  turning  relii^f  labor  into  beneficial 
construction,  Fcdera:  funds  can  be  chan- 
neled Into  great  and  lasthig  gocd  Sixty 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the.-=e  projects  goes 
Into  labor  at  the  site. 

Furthermore,  the  -eimburssbls  feature  of 
direct  appropriations  fcr  declamation  from 
the  Federal  Treasure — the  backbone  of  the 
reclamation  policv  far  40  vears — still  holds 
true  It  has  not  been  abandoned  It  is  evi- 
dence of  the  good  faiih  of  th?  beneficiaries  of 
reclamation  develcpnients 

Now  let  us  turn  a  i;age  and  look  at  the  fu- 
ture of  a  program  I  knew  is  close  to  the 
hearts  of  every  member  of  this  association 

Within  the  Urn  ts  of  funds  available,  in- 
vestigations are  beini;  pressed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reciimation  to  t  ncover  worthy  projects 
that  qualify  eccnomically  under  the  provl- 
^iChs  of  the  law  V/ith  the  Installation  of 
power-generatinp  fac  lltles  at  Fort  Peck  Dam. 
now  probable  in  194  3.  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation will  be  able  t3  provide  low-cost  power 
for  pumping  at  proji'Cts  which  may  be  con- 
structed III  North  Dakota  and  Montana  Re- 
ports Ate  awaited  w:th  Interest  on  the  In- 
vestigations of  two  major  pumping  develop- 
ments Both  coi  template  turning  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River  Into  channels  for  the 
preservation  of  agriculture  In  western  North 
Dakota  Preliminary  reports  on  the  North 
Dakota  (  umplng  anc  the  Fort  Peck  pumping 
Investigations  irdicaie  highly  Interesting  pos- 
sibilities which  If  found  economically  fea- 
sible, will  go  far  towird  averting  future  con- 
sequences of  critical  droughts 

Other  tnvestigatlor.s  Include  areas  on  Kn*fe 
River,  the  Cannor.ball.  Heart  River  anr*  the 
Llt^e  Missouri 

I  can  assure  ycu  that  these  Investlgatlcns 
v»ill  be  prosecuted  not  only  In  North  Da- 
kota but  throughout  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  areas  to  the  westward  But  the  people 
of  the  areas  affected  must  take  a  realistic 
view  of  what  Irrigation  means  tc  their  com- 
munitl-'s  and  the  State  It  will  not  do  to 
assume  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
recommend  a  projert  without  the  Interest 
and  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  the  area 
to  be  be.iefited  The  project  must  not  only 
be  desirable  but  als-j  desired 

Assuming  that  the  North  Dakota  Reclama- 
tion Association  will  Interest  Itself  In  this 
aspect.  I  call  your  aitention  to  the  dominat- 
ing factor  in  our  rational  life  today  The 
country  has  set  itself  to  an  aU-out  effort  for 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life  on  this 
hemisphtre.  and  all  other  activities  must  be 
subordinated  to  this  end. 

The  construction  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  necessarily  affected  by 
this  policy  What  new  construction  work 
Is  undertaken  will  depend  on  its  relation  to 
natl(jnal  defense.  The  continuance  cf  the 
construction  of  pro, ects  under  way  will  rest 
to  «  large  extent  on  the  availability  of  lat>or, 


print?  and  transportation  faciliti.s  lor 
tquipmcnt  and  materir.ls 

PoDd  su{  p.ies  are  a  vial  coi'.«'.deration  tc 
the  ".Ttionftl  defeiise  The  pr,  bU-m  of  feed- 
ing   132  000  030    pecfle   In    the   United   States 

and  the  multixilliinii  of  war-torn  countries 
must  be  met  Federal  reclamation  ts  called 
up  in  to  aid  m  meeting  this  problem.  Just  as 
It  IS  ccpmg  with  th'ateiied  pcwer  g'.iortages 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Kocky  Mountain 
region 

"Food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
pea:e.'  says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard. 
5p?''kinr  frcm  San  Francisco  on  September  S. 

Tl-.e  great  western  livestock  Industry  will 
need  more  hay  and  pas  ure  to  produce  the 
meets  and  aairy  products  tnat  only  Irrigated 
land  can  insure  in  the  face  of  this  emergency 
and  all  droughts  to  come 

Nutritious  vegetables,  bcth  fresh  and  Icr 
c-unlng.  and  certain  fruits  in  the  increased 
CjUantities  necessary  must  com.e  from  land 
for  which  moisture  is  certain  to  be  available 
in  th-  J' rowing  season 

It  is  only  through  the  Federal  reclamation 
pr.igram  ti»at  an  increased  output  of  lood- 
stutTs  can  be  assured  west  of  the  one-hun- 
credth  nier.dian  The  4.0CO,COO  acres  of  irri- 
gate;' land  reclamatlcn  projects  aie  now  serv- 
ing are  a!  ead'  enlisted  in  the  cause  cf 
Increased  production.  Nearly  7,000.000  addi- 
tional acres,  naif  of  which  ar^  now  Inade- 
quately irrigated,  will  be  given  a  sectire  water 
supply  by  projects  under  cons. ruction 

The  G.eat  Plains  and  ether  drcught  regions 
wiU  receive  their  full  sh-re  of  attention  In 
th.  advancement  cf  ibis  program. 

Similarly  the  power  to  drive  airplane  fac- 
tories and'  other  Industries  producing  criti- 
cally needed  equipment  is  con.lng  from  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  cf  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation The  present  capanty  of  a  million 
kilowatts  In  reclamation  plants  is  being 
trebled  under  current  plans. 

Preparedness  for  peace  Is  as  vital  as  pre- 
paredness fcr  defense  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, while  giving  all-out  aid  to  national 
defense,  alms  to  have  in  readness  a  shelf  of 
feasible  projects  strategically  located  with  re- 
spect to  labor  We  propose  to  speed  the  com- 
pletion of  construction  work  which  may  be 
temporarily  delayed  during  the  emergency 

Work  for  unemployed  industrial  workers, 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  and  settlement  oppor- 
tunities on  irrigated  land  for  many  thousands 
of  families  will  be  lue  prime  objectives 

The  North  Dakota  Reclamation  Asj-ociation 
can  participate  in  this  program  of  prepared- 
ness With  us  you  can  follow  the-  advice  of 
Major  Pcwell  Don't  forget  the  drought'  is 
an  appropriate  slogan  for  reclamationists  In 
North  Dakota  as  well  as  throughout  the  West 
and  for  the  entire  country.  Maintaining  pub- 
lic interest  In  Irrigation  as  an  insurance 
against  ravages  of  droughts  in  the  future  will 
help  the  people  of  the  Great  Plains  to  "look 
the  question  squarely  in  the  face  and  provide 
for  this  and  for  all  years." 
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REPORT  OF  INS'nTUTE  UF  UVING  LAW 


Mr.     VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  every  law  passed  by  Congress 


requires  a  p»'riod  of  actual  trial  l)efore 
it  can  tyec^nie  clear  a.s  to  whether  or  not 
the  law  IS  adequately  and  efTectivelv 
framed  to  meet   all   the  contingencies   It 

was  supposed  to  meet 

In  the  cas»  of  the  Foreign  Ag'-nt  Regis- 
tration Act  there  is  at  present  an  obvious 
need  of  the  most  vigorous  enforcement 
and  the  most  eflfective  bringing  cut  of 
the  facts  about  foreign  agents  which  the 
act  was  intended  to  give  to  the  American 
people. 

The  institute  of  living  law.  a  Troup  of 
earnest  and  able  lawyers  and  social 
scientisii,  has  prepared  a  report  on  this 
matter  which  I  believe  meriis  the  careful 
study  of  Members  of  Congress.  What 
follows  is  a  summary  of  this  rep>orti 

The  Administration  of  the  Pokeicn  Agent 
Registration  Act 

THE    PROBLEM     OF    PROP.^CANDA 

The  Forei(?n  Agent  Registration  Act  re- 
quires agents  of  foreign  governments  that 
seek  to  Influence  American  public  opinion  to 
disclose  certain  facts  about  themselves. 
Congress  hoped  thereby  to  deprive  their  work 
of  the  extra  effectiveness  arising  frcm 
secrecy.  The  antidemocratic  material  that 
reaches  our  shcres  from  foreign  countries 
has  behind  it  the  well-knit,  ptwerful  force 
of  the  dictator -ridden  states  But  the  p:o- 
American  counter-propaganda  issued  in  this 
country  Is  sporadic  and  disunited  Tins  Is 
as  much  of  a  disadvantage  in  this  ideclogira! 
struggle  as  If  the  dictators  had  guns  and  we 
had  none;  as  if  they  had  armies  and  we  had 
only  disorganized  bands  of  fern-.ers  armed 
with  clubs  find  scythes  L'r_lefs  some  eaec- 
tlve  defense  Is  devised,  democracy  may  be 
condemned  by  Its  best  friends  without  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  trial  upon  it*  merits  Most 
Americans  believe  that  all.  however  hateful 
their  opinions  may  be.  have  the  right  to 
speak  their  minds  But  It  Is  contrary  to  our 
spirit  of  fair  play  fnr  anyone  to  pretend  to 
be  disinterested,  or  to  speak  as  an  individual, 
and  yet  rea'.ly  to  repres-ent  an  ulterior  lii- 
terest  TUls  explains  why  the  first  weapon 
chosen  by  cur  Government  to  combat  the 
Insidious  propaganda  of  the  dictators  was, 
not  the  un-American  weapon  of  suppression 
of  the  propaganda,  but  the  American  way — 
disclosure  of  Its  sources,  m.ethods.  and  pur- 
poses 

A  desirable  byproduct  of  full  disclosure  of 
this  sort  would  be  a  dep-ee  of  protection  to 
those  who.  because  they  promote  unpopu- 
lar causes,  are  falsely  attacked  as  foreign 
agents  Careful  administration  of  the  act 
would  protect  bona  fide  foreign  agents  them- 
selves, as  well.  To  those  agent?  of  foreign 
countries  who  wish  to  deal  with  us  on  a 
fair  and  op<n  basis,  the  Foreign  Agent  Reg- 
istration Act  offers  an  opportunity  to  prove 
their  good  faith. 

PROVISIONS  or  the  act 

The  act  seeks  to  make  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  sources  cf  foreign  propa- 
ganda It  requires  registration  at  the  State 
Department  of  each  "agent  of  a  foreign  prin- 
cipal." But  the  act  epeciflcally  excludes  dip- 
lomats, foreign  government  officials,  traders. 
consular  ofRcials,  and  tho^e  engaged  only  in 
religious,  siholastic.  academic,  or  scientific 
pursuits.  It  requires  that  agents  tile  not 
only  their  names  but  also  their  addresses. 
the  names  Df  their  principals,  copies,  or  de- 
scriptions of  their  agency  contracts,  and  a 
statement  of  the  form  and  amount  of  pay 
they  receive  They  must  also  file  supple- 
mentary statements  every  6  month*  describ- 
ing their  £ictivltifc«  Congreaa  Intended  to 
give  the  Department  of  State  jjower  to  "fill 
In  the  deUils"  of  legal  requirements  by  lt« 
grant  cf  p>  w>r  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
prescribe   roles,   regulations,  and  (onak 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


THE    INTXNTION   OF    CONGRESS 

Any  Judgment  concerning  the  act's  suc- 
cess or  railure  must  be  based  upon  the  Inten- 
tions or  the  peoples  representatives  who 
frHmed  and  enacted  the  law  That  Intention 
m.iy  be  learned  both  from  the  act  and  from 
statements  made  by  them  at  the  time  It  was 
under  discussion 

This  report  undertaKes  neither  to  challenge 
ncr  to  support  the  validity  of  all  those  pur- 
pr^es  of  Congress  But  If  Congress  passed 
the  act  to  get  these  things  done,  then  the  act 
ou;;ht  to  do  them  This  report  merely 
ar-.aiyzes  the  art  and  Us  adrr.lnistratlcn  In 
View  of  those  purposes,  and  attempts  to  de- 
termine its  efTectiveness.  The  basis  of  our 
evaluation  and  cf  our  suggested  changes  In 
the  act  and  regulations  Is  the  answer  to  the 
following  questions: 

(a)  Does  the  act.  as  administered,  actually 
difcclose  the  foreign  agents  Intended  to  be 
diFclnsed.  namely,  promoters  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious disunity,  subverters  of  democracy,  and 
ft-reik'n -policy  propagandists? 

(b)  Does  it  obtain  ti.e  kind  of  inlorma- 
tlon  that  Congress  wanted.  Including  the 
Idenlty  of  the  agents;  the  princlptils  backing 
such  agents.  Including  not  only  foreign  gov- 
ernments but  also  private  and  political 
groups  acting  In  their  behalf,  not  only  the 
nominal  or  pretended  principals  but  also  the 
real  ones;  the  duties  and  relations  of  the 
agents  to  their  employers;  and  the  details  of 
their  propaganda  activities? 

(c)  Is  this  Information  subjected  to  In- 
tense publicity,  calculated  to  render  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  agent*  less  effective? 

In  connection  with  all  of  these  questions, 
the  general  inquiry  must  also  be  made 
whether  any  failure  fully  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation  Is  caused  by  faults 
In  the  act  or  by  improper  or  Inadequate  ad- 
ministration and  what  changes  in  either  re- 
gard win  render  It  more  effective 

ACTU.^L    CO\TniACE    OT    PROPAGANDISTS 

An  examination  of  the  State  Department 
flies  does  not  reveal  the  names  of  any  of  the 
Communist  leaders  in  this  country.  Yet  the 
Ccnamunlst  Party's  organizational  manual 
says: 
_  ■"The  decisions  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Communist  International  are  binding 
for  all  parties  belonging  to  the  Commintern 
(Communist  International),  and  must  be 
promptly  carried  out." 

Many  notorious  propagandists  in  behalf  of 
Nazi  interests  are  also  omitted  from  the  Slate 
Department's  list  Examination  of  the  lists 
themselves  confirms  the  conclusion  that  they 
contain  the  names  of  very  few  of  the  foreign 
agents  actually  engaged  in  propaganda  ac- 
tivities. About  300  agents  are  now  listed  In 
the  public  flies  at  the  State  Department,  but 
It  Is  questionable  whether  any  substantial 
minority  thereof  are  actually  engaged  In  the 
kind  of  propaganda  that  Congress  wanted 
disclosed. 

Certain  specific  faults  in  the  law  and  its 
administration  would  prevent  any  enforce- 
ment, however  vigorous,  from  being  effective. 
The  first  of  these  faults  Is  in  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  State  Department  has  chosen  to 
put  upon  the  word  "agent."  The  regulations 
provide  that  subagents,  subsidiaries,  and 
branch  offices  are  not  considered  subject  to 
the  requirement  of  registration.  Congress 
certainly  did  net  intend  to  limit  le  registra- 
tion requirement  by  any  such  nice  legal  dis- 
tinctions E\-en  If  Congress  did  Intend  to 
make  such  distinctions,  commercial  law 
would  not  support  the  Department's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "agent."  This  Inter- 
pretation is  effective  to  exclude  hundreds  of 
perf^ons  in  the  employ  of  registered  and  un- 
registered  foreign  agents 

LOOPHOLE  FOR  ASSOCIATIONS,  BTC. 

While  the  act  blithely  declares  that  the 
term  "rerfcn"  means  "an  indlvldur.l.  partner- 
ship, association,  or  ccrporatlcn."  the  fact  re- 
mctns  that  tur  criminal  law  does  not  provide 


any  procedure  by  which  an  unincorporated 
association  (or,  for  that  matter,  a  partner- 
ship! can  be  prosecuted  or  imprisoned,  nor 
does  it  recognize  any  way  in  which  an  Im- 
pecunious corporation  can  be  punished  ef- 
fectively Therefore,  it  seems  that  the 
Foreign  Agent  Registration  Act  could  net  be 
effectively  enforced  agamst  an  uninccrpcrated 
association  servicing  a  foreign  master  or 
against  a  corporation  that  took  care  to  see 
that  i:  had  no  funds  available  fcr  attach- 
ment If  the  statute  required  the  officers  cf 
such  an  crgar.izaticn  to  filo  statements  on  its 
behalf,  then  they,  at  least,  could  be  Im- 
prisoned or  fined  fcr  Its  failure  to  register 

LOOPHOLE    FOR    CONSULAJl    EMPLOYEES.    ETC. 

Another  series  of  Icophcles  may  be  fcund  in 
th."  se  prcvl.s:ons  of  the  present  statute  which 
exempt  from  the  requirement  of  registration 
vaiious  classes  cf  individuals  who  would 
otherwise  he  fcreign  agents  In  the  strictest 
sense  Althouch  the  diplcmatic  representa- 
tives cf  a  foreign  eovernment  are.  by  custom- 
ary rtiles  of  international  law.  exempt  in  their 
ofTicla!  capacity  from  civil  and  criminal  jurls- 
dlcticn  in  the  country  wherein  they  serve. 
consular  agents  and  their  staffs  are  not  im- 
mune from  such  Junsciicticn  Thus,  it  would 
be  no  infraction  cf  the  rules  o:  customary 
international  law  for  the  United  States  to  re-^ 
quire  that  consuls  engaging  ir.  propaganda 
activities  register  as  agents  of  foreign  princi- 
pals The  elimination  of  these  exemptions  is 
important. 

LOOPHOLE     FOR     PROFTSSED     TRADERS ,     ZTV 

When  the  act  exempts  frpm  registration  re- 
qu.rements  persons  active  in  furtherance  of 
the  "bona  fide  trade  or  commerce"  of  foreign 
principals,  or  of  "bcna  fide  •  '  •  scholas- 
tic, academic,  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  of  the 
fine  arts,"  It  lays  down  standards  which  are  in- 
applicable to  tctaMtanan  stat'  s  It  is  cf  the 
essence  cf  totalitarianism  that  commerce, 
education,  scie.ict  and  art.  as  well  es  business, 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  Interests  of  the 
state.  Thece  exemptions,  therefore,  do  much 
to  destroy  any  possible  efficiency  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

.ACTUAL   DISCLOSUUE   OF    INFORMATION 

Congress  Intended  that  the  act  should  re- 
quire the  filing   not  only  of  the  agents  name, 
but   also   of   full    and    complete    information 
at)cut   him   with   regard   to   his   identity,  his 
relationship  with   his  foreign    principal,  and 
the  nature  of  his  activities      In   this  reeaid 
the  State  Department  has  not  taken  full  ad- 
vantage cf  the  broad  congres-ional  authority 
to  prescribe  necessary  rules  and  reguii'.ticns 
IDccuments  defining  the  organizational  set-up 
of  corporations,  associations,  and  partnerships 
are  referred  to  in   the  prescribed   forms  but 
not    in    terms    specifically    requiring    them    to 
he   filed      While   the   registration    statements 
do  require  the  names  of  cfflcers  and  directors 
of  corporations  and  associations  and  partners 
of  partnerships,  the  names  of  "dummies"  ap- 
parently would  be  sufficient  even  though  the 
actual   man?\cement   micht   be    In   the    hands 
of  an  employee  or  seme  persons  bearing  no 
formal  relationship  to  the  creanizatton      One 
of  the  com.m.nnest  and  handiest  cf  devices  fcr 
obscuring  the  identity  Is  tc  do  business  first 
under  one  corporate  cr  associate  name  until 
It    has   been   discredited   in    the   eyes  of    the 
public,  then    to  close  up  shop  and  open   up 
shortly    thereafter    under    a    new    corporate 
name      The  only  way  to  keep  track  of  such 
shenanigans  Is  to  follow  other  bi's  cf   iden- 
tifying   information   that   may    appear    upon 
the    public     record       The    State    Department 
mliilit    have    pr-pared    cross-indexed,    tabu- 
lated, and  publicized  such  information.     In- 
stead, when  the  act  was  but  a  year  In  opera- 
tion,  it   appealed   to  Congress   to    amend   the 
law  so   that   as  soon   as  one  such  •front'  is 
abandoned  all  the  records  concerning  it  may 
be  withdrawn  from  public  view      As  a  result, 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  private  citi- 
zen to  trace  the  relationship  to  each  other  cf 


the  various  associations  used  by  such  "quick- 
change  '  artists  to  cover  up  their  activities 
The  questionnaire  requires  a  full  statement 
as  to  contracts  that  are  entirely  oral  but 
statt-  no  details  as  to  the  kinds  ol  intorma- 
tion  required  The  supplementary  statement 
has  no  reference  to  changes  that  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  agency  relationship  Thus 
it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  foreign  agent 
to  have  a  contract  fcr  363  days  of  the  year 
which  would  never  be  revealed  to  the  public 
at  all  uncjer  this  statute  The  State  De- 
partment has  ample  administrative  power 
to  require  full  Infcrmaticn  about  the  sponsors 
of  foreign  propagandists  as  such  But  it  has 
seen  fit  to  ask  only  the  most  elementary 
questions  ooncerning  the  foreign  nations,  in- 
dividuals, And  organizations  for  which  such 
agents  act  Such  questions  as  are  asked  cer- 
tainly candot  reveal  the  kind  ol  information 
that  Congress  desired  about  the  identity  and 
nature  of  bcth  the  foreign  nation  involved  and 
the  specific  persons  who  are  the  propaganda 
agents'  more  immediate  superiors.  An  exam- 
ination cf  the  material  on  file  reveals  that 
they  certainly  have  not  done  so 

AcrnvrriEs  or  foreign  agents 
Naturally,  the  most  important  Information 
required  by  the  act.  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  Information  and  from  that  of 
law  enforcement,  concerns  the  details  of  the 
activities  cf  such  agents  It  Is  worthless  to 
know  who  an  agent  Is  or  for  whom  he  works 
cr  what  he  has  agreed  to  do  If  we  don't  know 
anythmg  Bbout  what  he  Is  actually  doing 
It  Is  because  of  this  very  fact  that  Congress 
provided  for  the  filing  of  a  semiannual  sup- 
plemental registration  statement  that  Is  re- 
quired to  contain  "such  details  required  un- 
der this  act  as  the  Secretary  shall  fix  of  the 
activities  of  such  persons  as  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  during  the  6-month  period  "  Under 
this  brca<t  authority  what  details  have  been 
required?  It  Is  almost  Incredible,  but  the 
fact  Is  thrt  none  at  all  Is  required  There 
Is  not  a  tinele  question  in  either  registra- 
tion statement  that  would  require  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  of  the  foreign  agent's  activities 
during  the  period  between  statements 

ACTUAL    PUBLICITY    AND    AVAILABILITT 

It  was  not  the  filing  of  Information  but 
rather  the  turnlufe  upon  it  of  "the  pitiless 
spotlight  of  publicity"  that  was  considered  a 
deteirent  to  foreign  propag?ndists  The  first 
action  thst  might  be  expected  would  be  the 
preparation  of  a  list  of  the  registrants,  giv- 
ing all  the  basic  facts  about  them,  properly 
classified  and  Indexed,  with,  perhaps,  a  sum- 
mary or  abstract  of  all  the  Important  parts, 
No  such  thing  has  been  done  The  list  Is 
prepared  without  indexes  or  classifications 
and  (mirabile  dlctu!)  not  in  alphabetical  or- 
der No  Word  of  description  of  the  agents 
registered  or  of  information  about  them  ex- 
cept thetr  addresses  appears  on  this  list. 
Apparently  no  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  t3  use  the  press,  radio,  and  other 
channels  in  accordance  with  the  Intent  cf 
the  framtrs  of  the  act  No  press  releases  on 
the  act  Were  issued  during  the  3  years  that 
the  act  has  been  effective  except  one  which 
merely  assured  the  general  public  that  regis- 
tration afords  no  grounds  fov  assuming  that 
the  regi$trant  is  engaged  In  unpatriotic 
activity 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE     ACT 

The  lack  of  Initiative  of  the  ofHce  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  act  is  high  lighted 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  recent  action  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  holding  up  vast 
qmntitlas  of  propaganda  received  from  for- 
eign countries,  the  mailers  of  which  were 
agents  oi  foreign  goverh  nents 

The  fiitet  task  of  the  State  Department  Is 
to  promote  the  diplomatic  Interests  of  this 
country  It  Is  not  easy  for  one  official  of 
the  Statt  Department  to  deal  on  friendly 
terms  with  diplomatic  reprcsentutlves  of  for- 
eign countries  when  some  other  official  of  the 
same  Dej  artment  Ls  making  iroub'e  for  their 
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propaganda   agents.     The   administration   of 
the  act  16  not  essentially  a  foreign  affair  at 
all.     It  Is  quite  unnecessary  to  delegate  this 
power  to  the  office  charged  with  management 
of    our    diplomacy       The    State    Department, 
less  than  any  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, believes  in  exposing  its  files  to  pub- 
lic vio-w      Tiie  Secretary  of  State  is  the  only 
imp'.Ttant  nuvernmental  official  who  does  not 
make   a   regular   report   to   Congress.      Donii- 
nallng  the  public  relations  of  the  State  De- 
partment Is  the  assumption  that  public  com- 
ment, criticism,  and  participation  m  the  con- 
duct   of    foreign    affairs    is    an    'Uifortuna»e 
incident   which    cannot    be   wholly   dispensed 
With  In  a  democracy,  but   which  should   be 
restricted  within  the  narrowes.  possible  lim- 
its.    The  administration  of  the  act  devolves 
upon   the   Division   of    Controls   within   the 
State   Department       For  the    performance  of 
these  and  many  other  functions  the  Division 
of   Controls   has    at    its   dispo&al    a   staff   for 
which   the  total  salary   expenditure  In    1940 
was  $52,815      Elstimated  requirements  of  this 
office    for    1941    and    1942    run    only    slightly 
higher  ($59,663  for  each  year)      The  bulk  of 
these  appropriations  is  expended  for  purposes 
Other  than  registration  of  foreign  agents  and 
no  single  officer  cf  the  Division  devotes  his 
full    time    to    such    registration    activities. 
Apart  from  any  considerations  of  the  capacity 
of  the  personnel   employed   in   this  Division, 
the  notion  that  a  $60,000  agency,  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  can  exercise  any  effective  control 
over  agents   of    foreign   principals  spending 
amounts  hundreds  and  thousands  of  times 
as  great   is  ridictilous      In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man SuMNERs.  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  First  Assistant  Secretary  cf  State, 
Hon   Sumner  Welles,  took  pains  'o  point  out. 
With  reference  to  this  act,  that  "the  policy 
by    which    this    Department    was    made    the 
agency    to   receive    registrations   of   this   type 
was   '    policy   initiated    by   the  Congress   and 
not    by   this  Department  "     Here   Is   a   clear 
implication  t.iai  the  Stale  Department  does 
not  want  to  be  charted  with  the  registration 
of  foreign   agents.     To  place  upon  the  State 
Department  and  the  DIvisioi.  of  Control?  the 
burden  of  administering  a  •'tatute  which  they 
neither  desire  to  administer  nor  have  proper 
administrative  facilities  for  administering  is 
to  invite  the   failures  which   have  occurred. 
Our    recommendation    Is    that    the    implied 
request  of  the  State  Department  to  be  freed 
from  this  responsibility  be  granted' 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  operations  cf 
the  Foreign  Agent  Repistratlon  Act  must  con- 
vince any  unprejudiced  observer  that  the 
act  has  been  rendered  a  dead  letter,  of  no 
practical  importance  in  exposing  the  propa- 
ganda activities  it  was  designed  to  expose. 
Part  of  the  responsibilltt  for  this  failure  may 
be  attributable  to  deficiencies  In  the  terms 
of  the  act  itself,  notably  the  long  list  of  ex- 
emptions contained  In  the  act.  the  failure  to 
specify  the  kind  cf  Information  to  be  sup- 
pi. ed  by  registrants,  the  failure  to  provide 
effective  sanction*  aeams:  asscciatlcns  or  cor- 
porations, and  the  permission  to  remcve  reg- 
istration statements  granted  by  an  amend- 
ment Which  the  State  Department  sponsored. 
These  defects,  however,  might  have  been 
rendered  comparatively  mnocuotis  if  the  act 
had  been  vigorously  enlorced  Chief  respon- 
sibility fo  the  fact  that  this  act  has  become 
a  dead  letter  must  be  laid  at  the  doer  of  the 
Sta'e  Depart n.ent  The  Division  cf  Controls, 
in  that  Department,  has  not  been  effective  m 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  bringing  correct 
information  to  the  American  people  which 
the  act  was  desii^ned  to  efTectuate  It  has 
refrained  from  publicizing  th?  information  It 
has  collected  The  regulitions  Issued  by  the 
State  Department  for  the  eiifoi cement  of  the 
act  make  it  inevitable  that  the  information 
that  Congress  wanted  Is  not  collected  This 
result  is  reached  by  exenipting  the  most 
dangerotis  propagandists  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  by  cmitline  fn  m  tlie  regis- 
tration fcrm^  all  questioiLi  relating  to  dttaiU 


of  the  agents  pr>rpa;:anda  activities,  and  by 
Inserting  a  stnes  of  loopholes  which  have  ihe 
effect  of  facilitating  evasion  of  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

It  is  clear  that  If  the  purposes  of  the  act 
are  to  be  accomplished,  the  regulations  under 
which  It  IS  administered  must  be  drastically 
revised  and  responsibility  for  enforcement 
must  b?  vested  In  an  agency  that  is  in  a 
better  position  to  carry  out  the  objective  of 
the  act  Finally,  the  com.plete  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  the  ret  will  require  certain 
minor  strengthening  amendments  m  the  act 
Itself. 
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COMPILATION  BY  HON    HARRY  B    HA\^'T:3 


Mr.  TYDINGS      Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Recopd  a  Compilation  of  Emergency 
Powers  Relating  to  Business  and  Indus- 
try Granted  the  Executive  by  the  C:n- 
gress.  prepared  by  Hon.  Harry  B.  Hawes. 
which.  I  tltink.  w:li  be  of  great  value  to 
Members  of  th.e  Congress.  T'r.e  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  estlm.ates  that  it  will 
require  three  pages  of  the  CoNGRESSIO^.^L 
Record  to  print  the  compilation  and  that 
the  cost  will  be  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 
Compilation  or  Emergency  p-wz^s  Te:  attng 

TO  BrSINE'^S  AND  iNDfSTRY  GRANTFT)  THE 
ExECfTTVE  BY  THE  CONGRESS  WtTH  SpEOI.AL 
PrrFRENCE       TO      THE       EMERGENCY       POWERS 

Ga\NTED  From  March  1933  to  Avcvst  1341 
(By  Hr.rry  B   Hawes) 

EMEHGKNCT  POWERS  OF  THE  EXECCTIVl  REnATING 
TO    BUSINESS 

Frequent  Inquiries  from  clients  and  corre- 
spondents relatinc  to  the  emereency  powers 
of  the  President  have  sugge^-ed  this  memo- 
randum, for  the  general  Information  of  busi- 
ness m.en 

Eliminating  most  of  the  emergency  powers 
granted  prior  to  President  Franklin  D  Rncse- 
velfs  election,  and  also  the  grants  of  military 
and  naval  emergency  powers,  the  following 
may  be  fcund  useful  in  general  consideration 
of  the  sub.lect 

Tlie  emergency  powers  granted  the  Execu- 
tive fall  Into  three  cla-^se?!  First,  direct 
power:  s?cond.  pwwer  qualified  by  rat.flcatlcn 
of  'the  Senate;  and  third,  power  which.  If 
exercised,  requires  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress 

Tlie  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
may  be  suntmarized  as  fellows; 

Presidential  constitutional  powers  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  statutes;  tr.ey  are  derived 
from  the  Constltuticn  with  implied  p:wers 
of  execution 

Tlie  general  powers  of  the  President  derived 
from  the  Constitution  may  be  summarized 
as  frllDws: 

He  has  the  administration  of  aU  Federal 
statutes,  their  execut.on  and  the  appnnt- 
ment  and  remova.  of   Federal  officers. 


C  :.;reis  may  rre.<»te  public  ofBces  but  all 
adininistraiive  cfficer5  are  apponted  by  him. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time  'give  Congress 
"mformat.on  of  the  state  of  the  Union  " 
He  may  convene  both  Houses  or  either  of 
them 

Subject  to  the  approval  cf  the  Senate,  he 
shall  appoint  ambsissadors,  ministers,  and 
consuls. 

He  has  the  Flower,  with  The  advice  and 
confent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  with 
fcreign  nations. 

He  Is  Commander  in  Chief  of  both  Army 
and  Navy 

Approximately  200  emer^er. cy  pxswers  have 
been  granted  cur  Presidents  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  election  of  President  Franklin  D 
Rocsevelt 

To  review  each  separate  power  granted 
would  te  a  voluminous  work,  too  large  for 
ready  reference.  In  attempting  brevity  there 
Is  a  possibility  of  omission 

Eme^ger,cy     poior^s     rela::ng      fo     business 
granted  the  Executive  p-tor  tc  1933 

On  October  5.  1939,  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Frank  Murphy. <iirected  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  certain  emergency  powers 
granted  to  the  Executive  pr-or  to  1933,  and 
included  those  granted  to  the  end  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress 

Act  of  June  19  1912  (37  Stat.  138  sec  2: 
40  U  S  C  325)  I  The  Preaidtrnt  Is  authorized 
to  waive  stipulations  of  the  8-hour  law  In 
public  contracts  "during  time  of  war  or  a 
time  when  war  is  imminent  " 

Penalties  are  not  to  be  imposed  for  viola - 
Ti  n'=  wl'.ich  were  "due  to  any  extraordinary 
even's  uT  conditions  of  manufacture  or  to  any 
emergency  caused  by  fire,  famine,  or  flood,  by 
dangf-r  to  life  or  to  property,  or  by  other 
extraordinary  event  or  conditlcn  on  account 
of  which  the  Pre.«ident  shall  subsequently 
declare  the  violatinr.^  to  have  been  excus- 
able" 

Act  cf  March  3.  1913  (37  Stat.  726;  40  U. 
S  C  321  \  ;  Employment  of  Iat>orers  and  me- 
chanics en  public  works  fjr  more  than  8 
hours  a  day  Is  prohibited,  "excefit  in  case  of 
extraordinary  emergency  " 

Act  of  June  3.  1916  <39  Stat  204.  sec  86; 
32  U  S  C  39  (■  Material  of  war,  purchased 
by  States  from  Army  stores  may  be  requisi- 
tioned by  the  United  States  fcr  use  in  the 
military  service  "In  time  cf  actual  or  threat- 
ened war." 

Same  (p.  213.  sec  120;  50  U  S  C  80)  ;  The 
President  Is  authorized,  "in  time  of  war  or 
when  war  Is  imminent,"  to  place  orders 
through  the  heads  of  departments  for  arms 
or  other  required  m.aterial  with  any  factory, 
etc  ;  such  orders  are  obligatory  and  muit  be 
given  precedence  over  ether  orders  at  such 
t:m'-5  Failure  to  give  such  precedence  sub- 
jects the  factory,  etc.,  to  immediate  posses- 
si-^n  by  the  Government,  and  the  manufac- 
turer, etc..  to  Imprisonment  up  to  3  years 
and  a  fine  up  to  fSO.OOO 

Same  (p  604;  10  U  S  C  1362.  49.6  (8)); 
The  President  may  demand.  "In  time  of  war 
or  threatened  war."  that  preference  and  pre- 
cedence over  all  other  trafSc  be  given  fcr  the 
transportation    cf    troops   and    war    material. 

Act  of  August  29.  1916  (39  SUt  645.  10 
U.  S  C  1361):  The  President  is  empowered 
to  assume  control  of  transportation  systems 
for  the  transfer  of  troops,  war  material,  etc 
(See  also  act  cf  Feb  28.  1920.  41  Stat 
457   (O) 

Act  of  September  8.  1916  (39  Stat  799,  Nos. 
803  806;  15  U  S  C  76,  77).  The  President 
may  prohibit  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  cf  articles  from  countries  which  pro- 
hibit, contrary  to  the  law  and  practice  of  na- 
tions, the  Importati'jn  of  any  products  of  the 
United  States 

The  President  may  aUo  withhold  clearance 
ot  vessels  of  a  belligerent  discriminating  un- 
fairly against  American  vessels,  etc  .  during  » 
foreign  war. 
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Act  of  March  4.  1917  (39  Stat  1192:  40  U  S 
C.  326) :  The  Pres-ident  may  suspend  provi- 
■ions  of  the  8-hour  law  as  to  contracts  with 
the  United  States  "in  case  ot  national  emer- 
gency " 

Act  oi  March  4,  1917  (39  Stat.  1192  1193: 
60  U.  S.  C.  62)  :  The  President  is  authorized, 
within  certain  appropriation  limits,  to  pro- 
cure >hips  aiKi  war  material,  commandeer 
factcncs,  etc 

Same  (p  220.  50  US  C.  191-194)  :  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaiuri'  may  assume  control, 
etc..  over  vessels,  foreign  or  domestic,  in 
Unltfd  S;are.=  p  rts 

Act  of  June  15.  1917  (40  Stat.  219.  sec  6, 
220,  sec  1;  50  U  S  C  36.  191):  The  President 
"in  time  of  war  or  In  ca.'-e  of  national  emer- 
gency"'  mny  de.-:cr-ate  places  used  tor  Army  or 
Kavy  storage  as  places  ccncerning  which  In- 
formation IS  not  to  be  published,  in  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense;  he  may  approve 
regulations  ccnferning  vessei.s  in  territorial 
waters,  upon  declaring  that  a  national  emer- 
gency exis's  "by  reason  of  actual  or  thrcat- 
er.ed  war.  Ir.Purrrction.  or  invasion,  or  distuib- 
ance  or  threatened  dlsturbanre  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States 

Espionage  Act  of  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat. 
221-2i3:  18  U  S  C  25.  27.  31  38)  :  Tlie  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized:  To  withhold  clearance 
of  vessels,  domestic  or  foreign,  carrying  arms. 
etc.,  to  a  belligerent:  to  detain  privately 
owned  armed  vessels  to  prevent  their  use 
against  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  Is  at  peace:  to  prohibit  sending  out 
armed  vessels  for  delivery  to  a  belligerent. 
and  to  require  manitesxs  to  be  delivered  be- 
fore departure  of  vessels. 

Act  of  July  2.  1917  (40  Stat  241.  ch  35: 
60  U.  S.  C.  171):  Immediate  possession  may 
be  taken  of  land  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses at  the  commencement  of  condemna- 
tion proceedings  "in  time  of  war  or  the  im- 
minence thereof," 

(Extended  by  act  of  April  11.  1918  (40 
Stat.  518.  ch.  61).  to  nitrate  plants,  etc: 
and  by  act  of  July  9.  1918  (40  Stat  888:  50 
U   S.  C.  172).  to  timber,  etc  ) 

Act  of  October  6.  1917  (40  Stat.  385  389: 
50  U  S  C.  121-133.  135-143):  The  manu- 
facture, distribution,  etc..  of  explosives  in 
the  United  States  is  restricted. 

Acts  of  October  6.  1917  (40  6Ut.  394.  ch.  95; 
40  S'-at.  422  No.  10  (i):  36  U.  S.  C.  42).  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  1.  1940  (54  Stat. 
710.  ch.  501:  Public.  No  700.  76th  Ck)ng  )  : 
If  it  is  tcund  that  the  publication  of  an  in- 
vention by  the  granting  cf  a  patent  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  safety  or  defense  of 
the  United  States,  such  grant  may  be  with- 
held until  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6, 
1917  (40  Stat.  411^426):  Penalties  are  im- 
posed for  unlicensed  (1)  trading  in  the 
United  States  with  an  enemy  or  ally  cf  an 
enemy;  (2)  tran£p>ortation  of  an  er.emy  to 
or  Ircm  the  United  States;  also,  for  sending 
out  of.  or  receiving  into,  the  United  States 
any  communicaticn  except  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  mall.  Corporations  are  re- 
quired to  transmit  to  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  lists  of  stockholders  telievcd  to 
be  enemies:  the  President  may  require 
property  of  enemies,  etc  .  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  (amended 
and  broadened  by  act  of  November  4.  1918; 
40  Stat.  1C20)  :  persons  hcldir.g  property,  etc  . 
for  enemies  are  required  to  make  report 
to  the  Allen  Property  Custodian;  reerulations 
are  prescribed  concerning  applications  for 
patents,  etc  .  by  enemies. 

Act  of  July  15.  1918  (40  Stat  901.  sec  4; 
46  U.  S  C.  835)  :  It  is  declared  unlawful, 
"vrhen  the  United  States  Is  at  war  or  during 
any  national  emergency,  the  existence  of 
Which  Is  declared  by  proclamatior  o  the 
President."  withcut  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
.  proval  of  the  Shipping  Board  (now  the  U  8 
Maritime  Commission:  see  49  stat  2016  sec. 
904;  46  U  S  C  Supp.  1343),  to  transfer  any 
American  ship  to  a  loreign  registry;  to  wU 


any  American  vessel  to  other  than  a  citizen:  I 
to  agree  to  construct  vessels  etc  .  before  the  | 
end  of  the  war  or  emergency,  for  other 
than  citizens;  to  vest  m  fi;reigncrs  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in  shipyards,  etc;  or  to 
cause  an  undocumented  American-huilt  ves* 
sel  to  df-part  from  a  port  cf  the  United  States. 
Act  cfFebruar-'  28.  1920  (41  S'at  477  (15): 
49  U  S  C  I  (15):  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commir-sion  Is  to  direct  tha'  pref-^rence  be 
Riven  to  tr?.n.>-"portP.tion  of  such  traffic  a-  the 
President  deems  essential  to  national  defense 
and  security  "In  time  of  war  or  threatened 
war  " 

Act  rf  June  10.  1920  (41  Stat  1072.  sec  16; 
16  U  S  C  809)  :  Tl:e  Ur.:ted  States  may  take 
jx;ssess!on  cf  any  project  licensed  for  the 
manufacture  cf  nitrates,  etc  .  when  in  the 
rpinlcn  of  the  President  "the  safety  of  the 
Uiiited  S'^ates  demands  it." 

Act  cf  June  17,  1-930  (46  Stat  695.  sec.  318; 
19  U  S  C  1318)  :  ■•Wli"never  the  President 
shall  by  proclamation  declare  an  emergency 
t'l  exist,  by  reason  of  a  state  cf  war  '~r  other- 
wise." he  may  authorize  the  Secrf  tary  cf  the 
Treaury  to  extend  the  t:me  pr'scnbed  in  the 
Tar.fT  Act  c  f  1930  for  the  performance  of  any 
act  thnreunder.  and  tr  permit  the  free  Im- 
P'-rta-irn  r.f  fi  rd  clcthmg.  and  medica  sup- 
plies for  use  in  emerp'^'ncy  relief  work. 
Emr^gevcy  pnn-ers  rriating  to  business  grant- 
ed by  the  Congress  to  the  Executive  from 
March  1933  to  August  15.  1941 
(The  following  references  were  compiled  by 
the  Legislative  P.eference  Serv:ce  cf  the 
Library  of  Congress,  a  bureau  established  by 
the  Ckjngress  for  legislative  research  ) 

Act  of  March  9,  1933  (48  Stat.  1.  sec  2; 
2,  sec.  4:  12  U.  S.  C.  95a.  95)  :  "During  time 
of  war  or  during  any  other  period  of  na- 
tional emergei^cy  declared  by  the  President." 
he  may  regulate  transactions  in  foreign  ex- 
chance  and  the  export,  hcardmg  melting. 
etc  .  of  gold  or  silver  coin  bullion,  or  cur- 
rency, by  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States:  and  "during  such 
emergency  period  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  procianiaticn  m.ay  pre- 
scribe '  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  not  to  transact  any  banking 
business  except  ii  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun.-  ap- 
proved by  the  President 

(Amended  by  joint  resolution  of  May  7. 
1940  (54  Scat.  179,  ch  185;  Public  Resolution 
No.  69.  7Gih  Cong  ).  by  extending  the  provi- 
sion for  regulation,  etc  .  by  the  Pre.SKient  to 
payments  to  banking  instituticns,  and  to 
tran.sfers.  withdrawals,  or  experts  of  or  deal- 
ings in.  evidences  cf  indebtedness  or  owner- 
ship cf  prcperty  in  which  any  foreign  state, 
etc  ,  has  any  interest.) 

Act  ct  May  12.  1933  (48  Stat.  51,  sec  43; 
31  U  S  C  821)  :  Whenever  the  President  finds 
that  "the  foreign  ccmmerce  of  the  United 
Stares  is  ad'.eri-cly  atTected"  by  foreign-cur- 
rency depreciation  or  action  "is  necessary  in 
order  to  regulate  and  maintain  the  parity  of 
currency  issues  of  the  United  States."  or  "an 
economic  emergency  requires  an  expansion  cf 
credit,"  or  an  expansion  of  credit  is  necessary 
for  the  "stabilizaiion  at  prcper  levels  of  the 
currencies  of  various  governments  "  he  is  au- 
thorized (a)  to  conduct  open-market  opera- 
tions in  United  States  obligations  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  (b)  to  direct  the 
issuance  of  United  States  nctes;  or  (c)  tc  fix 
the  weight  cf  the  dollar  at  not  le-^s  than  50 
percent  of  Its  pre.=ent  weight  (amended  by 
adding  "nor  •  •  •  more  than  60  per- 
cent" by  act  of  Jan  30.  1934.  48  Stat  342. 
sec    12) 

(These  powers  of  the  President  expire  June 

30.  1941.  u.iles.-  he  "sooner  declares  the  exist- 

i    ing  emergency  ended";  act  cf  July  6.  1939  (53 

'    Stat    996.  ch    260;   31  U    S    C    Supp    821);  but 

see  H    R    4646   i77th  Cong  )    i 
I         Act  of  May   18.   1933   (48  Stat    68.  fcc    20:   16 
U  S   C.  831s)  ;  The  United  Stat??  reserves  the 
I  right,  "in  case  of  war  or  national  emergency 


declared  by  Conercsf  "  to  take  pcesessirn  of 
propertv  described  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act.  for  the  purpos*  of  manufac- 
turing explcsives  or  for  ether  war  purposes. 

Act  of  May  18.  1933  (48  Stat  62  im);  16 
use  831d  (m)  »  :  Products  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  may  be  sold  for  use  out- 
side the  Uoited  States,  to  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

Act  cf  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat  1104.  No  606: 
47  U  S  O  606)  :  The  President  may  direct 
that  "during  the  continuance  of  any  war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged"  such 
communications  as  he  deems  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  security  be  given  pref- 
erence by  any  carrier  subject  to  the  Com- 
municatictis  Act. 

Act  rf  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat  1104  sec  606; 
47  U  S  C.  606)  :  "Upon  proclamation  by  the 
President  that  there  exists  war  or  a  threat  ot 
war  or  a  state  of  public  perU  or  disaster  or 
other  nati«nal  emergency,  or  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  neutrality  of  the  United  States."  he 
may  suspend  regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  as  to  radio  stations, 
or  close  op  assume  control  of  stations 

Act  of  June  27.  1934  (48  Stat  1262  (f);  12 
U  S  C  1481)  :  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  may  require  Federal  home-loan  banks 
to  rediscount  notes  in  certain  cases  "when- 
ever in  the  Judgment  of  at  least  four  cf  its 
members  an  emergency  exists  " 

Act  of  Augnst  26.  1935  (49  Stat  849  (c); 
16  U  S  C  Supp  824a)  ■  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  may  require  certain  temporary 
connectlcas  of  facilities,  etc  .  to  prevent 
shortage  of  electric  energy  "during  the  con- 
tinuance cf  any  war  In  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged,  or  whenever  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  an  emergency  exists  " 

Act  of  Aueust  30.  1935  1 49  Stat  1013  ch 
825.  sec.  8:  40  U  S.  C  Supp  276a-5)  :  The 
President  may  suspend  certain  provisions  of 
law  relatice  to  wages  of  laborers,  etc..  under 
public  building  contracts,  "in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency." 

Act  of  AprU  16,'l936  (49  Stat  1210  No.  4 
(2)  (e)  (fi;  46  U.  S.  C  Supp  1303):  Under 
contracts  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea, 
neither  tbe  carrier  nor  the  ship  is  to  be 
liable  for  less  or  damage  arising  or  resulting 
from  an  "act  of  war"  or  "act  of  public 
enemies." 

Act  of  September  1,  1937  (50  Stat  916  sec 
509;  7  U  S  C.  Supp.  1179):  "Whenever  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  national 
economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  re- 
spect to  Fugar,"  he  may  stispend  titles  II 
(Quota  provisions)  and  III  ( Condi  tforval- 
payment  previsions)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
Act  of  f'ebruary  16.  1938  (52  Stat  64.  sec. 
371  (b):  TU.  S  C.  Supp.  1371);  Whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason  t«  be- 
lieve that,  because  of  "a  national  emergency," 
etc..  the  marketing  quotas  for  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco  should  be  Increa.sed  or 
terminated,  he  mvi5t  cause  an  Immediate  in- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  such  In- 
crease or  termination  Is  needed.  (Amended 
by  act  of  AprH  3.  1941  (55  Stat  — :  Public 
Law  27.  77th  Cong  ) .  to  Include  peanu's  ) 

Act  of  June  16.  1938  (52  Stat  708.  ch  458. 
No.  2.  51^  U  S  C.  Supp  93)  :  A  statutory  limit 
I-  the  ecjucational  orders  (for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sptclal  munitions,  etc  )  which  m.ay  be 
awarded  %o  any  one  actory  Is  not  applicable 
"during  any  v  ar  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  engaged  ■' 

Act  cf  June  7.  1939  (53  Stat  811.  sec  4; 
50  U  S  C  Supp.  98c)  :  Strategic  and  critical 
materials  acq  .ired  to  supply  industrial,  mili- 
tary, ard  naval  needs  of  the  country  and  to 
prevent  the  dependence  of  the  United  States 
upon  foreign  rations  for  such  supplies  are  to 
be  "used  only  upon  the  order  of  the  President 
In  time  '  war.  or  when  he  shall  find  that  a 
national  emergency  exists  with  respect  to 
national  defense  as  a  consequence  of  the 
threat  of  war  " 

Act  of  June  29.  1939  (53  Stat  890):  The 
President  may  make  available  certain  ftinds 
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for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  in  any 
foreign  count:,  whenever  he  "shall  find  that 
a  state  of  emergency  exlst^  endangering  the 
lives'   of  such  c.tlzens 

Act  of  August  7,  1939  (53  Stat  1254.  sec 
1  (d):  1255.  sec  3  (a);  46  U  S  C  Supp  1202, 
l'M2):  "Whenever  the  President  shall  pro- 
clam  that  the  security  Lf  the  national  de- 
fense makes  It  advisable,  or  during  any 
national  emergency  declared  by  proclamation 
of  the  Presiden*."  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  may  terminate  charters  of  ves- 
sels, and  may  requisition,  etc  ,  vessels  of 
citizens  for  any  period  during  such  emer- 
gency 

Act  of  Aug  St  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1418.  ch. 
701;  15  U.  8.  ^  Supp.  713a-6)  :  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corpciatlon.  in  selling  surplus 
ai.ricultural  commodities  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, must  require  the  condition  that  the.^e 
commodities  are  to  b.  held  in  reserve  for  at 
least  5  years  "unl**'?  a  war  or  war  emergency 
results  in  a  serious  1  rupticn  of  normal 
supplies  of  such  crnimodlties." 

Neutrality  Act  (Joint  resolution)  of  Novem- 
ber 4.  1939  (54  Stat  4-12.  Public  Res. 
No  54.  76th  Cong  ;  22  U  S  C  Supp  245J  to 
245J-19)  :  The  Pre.-^ldent  cr  Congress  may  find 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  foreign 
states;  in  such  case  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  my  be  sold  tc  the  belliger- 
ents for  cash,  but  American  ships  are  pio- 
hibited  trcm  carrying  arms,  etc  .  to  the  ports 
cf  the  btlLgerents.  and  from  transporting 
supplies  or  passengers  to  the  ports  of  the  bd- 
ligerents,  except  to  certain  ports  which  are 
not  in  the  European  war  zone;  exportation  or 
transport-atlon  of  any  articles  or  materials  to 
the  belligerents  prohibited,  until  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  therein  shall  have  been 
transferred  to  some  foreign  government, 
agency,  or  national,  except  that  private  ship- 
ments to  ports  Within  the  exempted  are.iS. 
and  inland  transportation  to  Canada,  can  be 
made  without  transfer  of  title 

The  President  may  define  combat  areas 
around  belligerent  or  neutral  ports  Into  which 
American  citizens  or  vessels  must  not  go:  the 
use  ct  American  ports  by  submarines  or  armed 
merchant  vessels  of  the  belligerents  Is  re- 
stricted; vessels  are  required  to  give  bend 
not  to  make  deliveries  to  belligerent  ships; 
restrictions  are  placed  on  travel  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  on  vef;sels  of  belligerents, 
on  arm.ing  of  American  vessels,  and  en  deal- 
ing in  financial  transactions  with  belligerents. 

Provision  is  made  for  regulation  of  the 
munitions  Industry  by  the  National  Munl- 
ticns  Control  Board  (For  act  cf  June  29, 
1940,  see  No    l69  below  ) 

Na^■y  Department  Apprrpr:ation  Act  of 
June  11  1940  (54  Stat.  293.  297;  Public  No. 
588)  :  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  exceed 
the  statutory  limit,  under  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  and  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  (ccnsolidat  ;-d  into  Bureau  of  Ships  by 
act  of  June  20.  1940.  54  Stat  492-493:  Public, 
No.  644,  76th  Coni?  ).  on  repairs  and  altera- 
tions to  vessels  commissioned  or  converted 
"to  meet  the  existing  emereency  " 

Thirty-four  million  dollars  Is  appropriated 
as  an  emereency  fv  nd  to  enable  the  President 
to  "provide  for  em-rgencies  aSccting  the  na- 
tional security  an  1  defense."  including  pur- 
poses specified  under  the  Navy  Department 
Appropriation  Act;  of  1940  and  1941.  the  fur- 
nishing of  Gover  iment-cwned  facilities  at 
privately  owned  plants,  the  training  of  civil- 
ian pcr^^onnel  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
essential  equlpme  it.  etc  ,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  strategic  f  nd  critical  m.aterials 

Act  of  June  14.  1940  (54  Stat  395.  sec  10; 
Public.  No  629)  :  Provisions  of  the  act  of 
April  25.  1939  (53  Stat  591).  authorizing  con- 
tracts upon  a  co.'t-pltis-a-fixed-fee  basis  in 
certain  cases,  are  to  be  applicable  to  naval 
public  works  and  utilities  prijects  in  the 
fourteenth  naval  district  (at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii)  "during  the  period  of  any  national 
emergency  declar-d  by  the  President  to 
exist." 


Act  of  June  28  1940  (54  Stat  676  680. 
Public.  No.  671):  Whenever  tlie  President 
deems  it  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  na- 
tional defense,  "during  the  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  on  Septem- 
ber 8.  1939.  to  exist":  (a)  The  Secretary  of 
the  N'a\y  (or  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieitsury 
in  the  case  of  Coast  Guard  contracts  i  may 
make  advance  payments  to  contractors  tip 
to  30  percent  of  the  contract  prices;  (bj  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  negotiate  con- 
tracts for  the  acquisition,  alteration,  etc., 
of  naval  vessels  or  aircraft,  without  competi- 
tion; and  deliveries  of  materials  authorized 
under  this  act  must  be  given  priority  over 
all  deliveries  for  private  account  or  for  ex- 
port 

(Amended  by  the  act  of  May  31.  1941  (55 
Stat.  — ;  Public.  No.  89.  77th  Cong  ).  which 
extends  the  priority  provision  lor  deliveries 
of  material  to  deliveries  under  (li  contracts 
for  the  government  of  any  country  wh-*e 
defense  the  President  dtems  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  under  the  Lease 
Lend  Act;  (2)  contracts  which  the  Pre-sideni 
deems  necessary  to  promote  the  defense  of 
the  United  States;  and  (3)  subcontracts 
which  the  President  deems  necessary  to  the 
fulfillment  of  any  contracts  speclfltd  In  the 
act  I 

Certain  restrictions  on  contracts  lor  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  are  limited  to  contracts 
where  the  award  exceeds  »25 OOO  "during  the 
period  of  the  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  on  September  8.  1939.  to  exist." 
The  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Navy  may.  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  certify  to  the  Commissiontr 
of  Internal  Revenue  as  to  the  cost,  etc.,  of 
additional  equipment  needed  under  contracts 
for  construction,  etc..  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
"during  the  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  on  September  8.  1939.  to  exist. ' 
The  regular  working  hcurs  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  the  Coast  Guard  are  to  be  8 
hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week  "during  the 
period  of  national  t  merge ncy  declared  by  the 
President  on  September  8.  1939.  to  exist." 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law; 
but  these  hours  may  be  exceeded  where  addi- 
tional employees  cannot  be  cbta:ned  to  mtet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation 

I'he  President  may  suspend,  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  "auring  the  period  of  the  national 
emergency  declared  by  him  on  September 
8.  1939.  to  exist,"  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1931.  authorizing  Saturday  half 
holidays  for  Government  employees 

Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  more  than  8 
hours  labor  a  day  of  porsrins  employed  under 
Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard  contracts  are 
to  be  suspended  "during  the  national  emrr- 
gency  declared  by  the  President  on  Septcmbtr 
8,  1939,  to  exist  •' 

The  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  decide  that  the  removal  of  civil- 
service  employees  is  warranted  by  the  de- 
mands of  national  security  "during  the  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President 
on  September  8.  1939.  to  exist  " 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  decide  which  are  the  em- 
ployees whose  services  "cannot  be  spared 
without  detriment  tc  the  national  defense" 
and  who  may.  "during  the  period  of  the  na- 
tional eniergency  declared  by  the  President 
on  September  8.  1939.  to  exist."  forego  their 
vacations  and  receive  double  pay  iirstead 

Monetary  limitations  on  payment  cut  of 
Nivy  Department  appropriations  for  certain 
Navy  employees  are  to  be  suspended  "during 
the  limited  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  on  September  8  1939.  to  fxist  " 
(For  act  of  June  29,  1940,  see  No  169. 
below  ) 

Act  of  June  29  1940  (54  Stat  689  891; 
Public.  No  677.  76th  Cong  )  :  The  United 
States  Maritime  CommLssicn  m.ay  Insure 
water-borne   commerce   of   the   United   States 

against  war  risks,  etc..  whenever  tlie  Com- 


mission feels  that  adequate  Instirance  cannot 
be  cbtamed  on  reasonable  term«  from  com- 
panies authorized  to  "lo  insurance  business  in 

a  S'ate 

Tlie  prop  rty  which  may  be  Insured  In- 
cludes: (1)  American  vessels,  their  cargoes, 
disbursements  freight  and  passage  moneys, 
and  personal  effects  of  masters.  ofUcers.  and 
crews:  (2i  commercial  vessels  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States.  Government 
cargoes,  disbursements,  freight  and  passage 
moneys,  etc 

(Thlj5  act  Is  perative  until  March  10.  1942, 
unless  the  President  by  proclamation  de- 
clares "that  the  extrairdmary  co:  ditlon  upon 
which  it  is  predicated  is  passed  ") 

Act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat  714  sees  4, 
5;  Public.  No.  703):  The  regular  working 
hours  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  the  War  Department  in  the  manufacture 
cr  production  it  military  equipment,  etc..  are 
to  t)e  8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week  "dur- 
ing the  period  of  f.ny  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President";  overtime  is  to  be 
paid  for  as  time  and  p  half 

The  President  mar  cpend  up  to  $66,000,000 
(authorized  herein)  in  iirovidijig  for  "emer- 
gencies afTecting  the  national  security  and 
defense,"  including  purposes  specified  under 
the  ",Var  Department  Appropriation  Acts  for 
1940  and  1941.  the  furnishing  of  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  at  privately  owned 
plant*,  the  training  of  civilian  personnel  nec- 
essary for  the  nrotectlon  of  essential  equip- 
ment, etc..  and  the  procurement  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  (This  •66.000.000  wa« 
appropriated  by  the  Mllitarv  Appropriation 
Act  of  J.  ne  13.  1940  (54  Stat.  377;  Public.  No. 
till   ) 

Title  111  of  Revenue  Act  of  October  8.  1940 
(54  Stat.  998-1003:  Public.  No.  801)  :  Taxpay- 
ers may  be  allcwed  to  amortize  in  60  months 
the  cost  of  an  "emergency  facility"  (certified 
bv  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council 
if  National  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  "necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense  during  the 
emergency  period")  completed  after  June  10, 
1940  during  an  emergency  period  beginning 
June  10,  1940,  and  ending  on  the  date  when 
the  President  proclaims  the  facility  Is  no 
loiieer  required  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  (Amended  by  Joint  resolution  of 
January  31.  1941  (Public  Law  No  3.  77th 
Cong  )   ) 

Act  of  October  9.  1940  (54  Stat  1029.  ch.  777, 
sec  9;  Piblic.  No  809)  :  The  President  may 
accelerate,  "during  any  national  emergency" 
proclaimed  by  him.  the  effective  date  of  the 
law  rela'ing  to  the  carriage  of  dangerous 
careoes  en  vessels,  etc 

Act  of  October  14.  1940  (54  Stat.  1125-1128; 
Public.  No.  849):  The  President  may  deter- 
mine In  what  areas  a  shortage  of  housing 
exists  or  impends  which  would  impede  na- 
tlonal-defen.ee  activities,  whereupon  housmi? 
Is  to  be  t5rovided  by  the  Federal  Works  Ad- 
miinistration  This  authority  Is  to  terminate 
when  the  President  declares  "that  the  emer- 
gency deeiared  by  him  on  September  8.  1939, 
to  exist  has  ceased  to  exist." 

Act  of  October  21.  1940  (54  Slat  1205.  ch. 
903;  Pubic.  No  873)  :  Work  In  excess  of  40 
hours  a  week  is  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate,  for 
certain  employees  of  the  field  services  of  the 
War  Depnrtment  and  of  thf  Panama  Canal 
"during  "he  national  emergencv  declared  by 
the  President  on  September  8,  1939.  to  exist." 
and  until  June  30.  1942.  "unle&s  the  Congress 
shall  otherwise  prcvlde," 

Lend  L.ease  Act  of  March  U.  1941  i  55  Stat. 
— :  Public  Law  No  11  77th  Cong):  The 
President  may.  lor  the  benefit  of  any  foreien 
nation  whose  defense  he  "deems  vital  u  the 
defense  of  the  United  States."  authorize  Gov- 
ernm.ent  departments  or  agencies  to  (1) 
manufacture.  (2)  sell.  lend,  or  lease,  up  to 
the  value'  of  »1 .300,000.000;  (3i  outfit,  etc; 
and    i4>    lelease   for    export,   defense    articles 

upon  conditions  satisfactory  to  bim,  wbea 
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he  deems  such  action  to  be  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  are  au- 
thorized to  acquire  arms,  ammunition,  etc., 
produced  abroad.  If  the  President  deems  such 
acquisition  "necessary  In  the  Interests  of  the 
defense  of  the  United   States   • 

(To  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  this 
act.  S7 ,000.000,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  March  27,  1S41  (55  Stat.  — ;  Public 
Law  No.  23,  77th  Cong.).) 

Act  of  March  28,  1941  (55  Stat.  — ;  Public 
Law  N6  24  sec  603  (a).  77th  Cong  )  :  After 
July  1,  1942.  "or  after  such  earlier  date  as 
the  emergency,  declared  by  the  President  on 
September  8,  1939.  to  exist,  has  by  his  decla- 
ration ceased  to  exist,"  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator  is  not  to  insure  mortgages 
under  section  603  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  which  provides  for  insurance  of  mort- 
gages on  property  in  an  area  in  which  the 
President  finds  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
housing  detrimental  to  national  defense 

Act  of  April  3.  1941  (55  Stat.  92,  No.  5: 
Public  Law  No  27)  :  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authorized  to  increase  or  terminate  marketing 
quotas  for  peanuts. 

Act  of  May  2,  1941  (55  Stat.  — ;  Public  Law 
46.  77th  Cong.)  :  Whenever  the  President 
deems  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  na- 
tional commerce  and  defense  "during  the 
nalionai  emergency  declared  by  the  President 
or  September  8,  1939,  to  exist,  but  not  after 
June  30.  1942,  '  the  United  States  Maritime 
Coramlsaion  may: 

(1)  negotiate  contracts  (without  advertis- 
ing or  competitive  bidding)  for  the  acquisl- 
i:rn,  reconstruction,  etc  .  of  vessels,  including 
plan.=i,  spare  parts  and  equipment,  subject  to 
the  overtime-compensation  provisions  of  the 
ECt  of  October  10.  1940  (54  Stat.  1092).  and 
not  on  a  cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost  sys- 
tem (priority  is  to  be  given  in  the  furnishing 
of  material'  and  performance  of  work  under 
such  contracts) ; 

(2i  charter  vessels,  for  operation  In  foreign 
commerce,  to  private  citizen  operators;  and 

(3)  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
v'orlclng  hours  and  overtime  compensation  of 
nnval  architects,  marine  engineers,  etc.,  en- 
gaged in  its  ship-construction  program. 

Act  of  May  31,  1941  (55  Stat.  236.  ch  157; 
Public  Law  89).  Establishment  of  priorities 
lor  defense  contracts. 

Act  of  June  6,  1941  (55  Stat.  —  No.  1,  3; 
Public  Law  101):  The  President  may  take 
ever  foreign  merchant  vessels  lying  idle  in 
waters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
national  defense,  "during  the  existence  of  the 
national  emergenc\-  declared  by  the  President 
en  September  8.  1939,  to  exist,  but  not  after 
June  30.  1942  " 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
may.  "during  the  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  on  September  8.  1939. 
to  exist,  but  not  after  June  30,  1942,"  when- 
ever !t  finds  that  additional  vessels  are  needed 
for  transportation  of  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  or  of  commodities  essen- 
tial to  the  national  defense.  <1>  charter  ves- 
sels of  a  foreign  country  on  a  time-charter 
or  bare-boat  basis  and  (2)  charter  vessels 
chartered  by  the  Commission  to  a  private 
cperator.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  time-charter  or  bare-boat  basl.s, 
for  use  In  foreign  trade  or  service,  etc 

Act  of  June  21,  1941  (55  Stat.  — ,  ch.  210, 
No  1:  Public  Law  114)  Application  of  pro- 
visions restricting  entry  Into  and  departure 
from  the  United  States. 

Act  of  June  28,  1941  (5''  Stat.  — ;  Public 
Law  135,  p  8) .  Expenditure  of  up  to  $500,000 
for  protection  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

Act  of  June  28,  1941  (55  Stflt.  — .  No  3 
(No.  201).  Public  Law  137).  Approval  of 
construction  by  Federal  Works  Administrator 
cf  public  works  needed  in  connection  with 
national-defense  activities. 


Act  of  June  30.  1941  (55  Stat.  — ,  No  7: 
Public  Law  139)  E»ractically  same  as  act  of 
May  23,  1941.  above 

Act  of  June  30,  1941  (55  Stat.  — ,  ch.  265; 
Public  Law  142)  Powers  relating  to  sta- 
bilization fund  and  change  of  weight  of  the 
dollar   continued    to  June  30.    1943 

Act  of  July  1,  1941  (55  Stat  — :  P\ibllc 
Law  146) ,  Expenditure  of  up  to  «38C  COO  to 
meet  emergencies  caused  by  epidemics  of 
disease. 

Jcint  Resolution  cf  July  1,  1941  (55  Stat. 
— ;  Public  Law  143)  Vanoii-s  powers  are 
granted  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  etc..  In 
relation  to  the  expenditure  of  appropriations 
for  emergency  relief. 

Act  of  July  1,  1941  (55  Stat.  — ;  Public  Law 
144.  p  12).  Secretary  cf  Agriculture  author- 
ized to  make  expenditures  Hndofinite  In 
amount)  to  m.eet  emergencies  arising  out  of 
epidemics  of   diseases  of  animals. 

Act  of  July  1,  1941  (55  Stat  —  ch.  270  No. 
4:  Public  Law  147).  Secretan.-  of  Agriculture 
authorized  to  use  funds  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  make  loans  on  nonbasic  agri- 
cultural commodities,  up  to  85  percent  cf 
"the  parity  or  comparable  price  therefor." 

Act  of  July  3,  1941  (55  Stat  ,  en  276.  Pub- 
150.  p  6),  Appropriation  of  §1,940  000  for 
"emergency  health  ar:d  sanitation  activities 
(national  defen.=e),"  under  Public  Healtli 
Service. 

Act  of  July  3,  1941  (55  Stat  — ,  ch  276:  Pub- 
lic Law  153).  Secretary  of  Com.meice  ati- 
thorized  to  permit  load  lines  for  vessels, 
higher  than  those  established  under  the  In- 
ternational Treaty  of  1930 

Act  of  July  11.  1941  (55  Stat  —  No  3; 
Public  Law  163)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authorized  to  negotiate  contracs  for  con- 
struction, etc  ,  of  vessels  for  the  Coast  Guard 
with  priority  privileges 

Act  of  July  14,  1941  (55  Stat  — ;  Public 
Law  173).  Authorization  to  Maritime  Com- 
mls.=lon  to  issue  warrants  to  ve-s-^els.  giving 
priority  in  use  of  fac. titles  for  loading,  dis- 
charging, etc 

Act  of  July  30.  1941  (55  Stat  — ;  Public 
Law  197).  Authorizaiion  of  construction  of 
Interstate  petroleum  pipe  lines 

The   above    was    prepaied    for   ready    refer- 
ence in  one  document  for  my  own  conven- 
ience,  with    the   addt.lonal    thotight   It   may 
prove  of  assistance  to  others 
Sincerely. 

Harry  B  H\wes 

Washington,  D   C  ,  Augwt  15,  1041 


St.  Lawrence  Power  Deveiopment  Needed 
for  National  Defease,  Industrial,  and 
Other  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  29,  1941 


LETTER  OP  LELAND  OLDS,  CHAIRMAN  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  POAVER  COMMISSION,  ON 
POWER  SHORTAGE  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fcr  the 
past  several  monthj;  this  publication  has 
been  filled  with  statements  pro  and  con 
on  the  merits  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
development.    These  have  Included  the 


unfounded  and  selfi.sh  fears  of  certain 
States  and  localities  which  continue  to 
be  vccal  on  the  transportation  phases  of 
the  project.  It  is  natural  that  these 
protesting  groups  should  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  be  bottlenecks  in  our  transpor- 
tation system.  They  defire  to  continue 
taking  unjustified  toll  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  both  rich  and  peer 
alike.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
navigation  question  will  continue  to  be 
somewhat  mooted,  but  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  will  see  the  reason  for  this 
antiattitude  and  give  all  the  people  of 
tiie  United  States  their  place  in  the  tians- 
portation  sun. 

POWER  Dr.'ELOPMEKT 

On  this  phase  of  tlie  development  no 
confusion  exists.  No  authoritative  voice 
has  denied  the  crying  need  for  this  power 
development.  It  is  noteworthy  that  such 
distinguished  opponents  cf  the  seaway  as 
Mr.  Beiter,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  Hamlin,  chairman  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board,  are  actually  for 
the  power  development.  Even  the  rail- 
roads and  their  colleagues,  the  brother- 
hoods, who  are  attempting  to  bottle  up 
the  Great  Lakes  area  and  take  unlimited 
toll  of  the  American  people  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  have  seen  the  light  on  the 
power  phases  of  this  development  and  do 
not  oppose  it.  Much  to  the  credit  of  the 
utilities,  who  are  technically  familiar 
with  this  proposition,  is  the  fact  that  not 
one  leader  in  that  field  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
and  opposed  the  development  of  the 
power  phases. 

Now  acmes  Leland  Old?,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Pover  Ccmmissicn. 
who  clarifies  the  situation  and  proves  be- 
yond p<5radv€nture,  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, thet  there  is  a  great  andqgrowing 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  generating  ca- 
pacity in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Olds, 
be  it  said,  is  not  only  realistic  but  is  a 
technician  in  this  field.  His  letter  is  a  call 
to  arms  on  this  question.  He  calls  for 
the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
states:  "Failure  to  provide  for  St.  Lau- 
rence pcwer  will  leave  a  bad  gap  in  the 
Nation's  defense  power  supply." 

During  my  service  here  I  have  contact- 
ed a  gocd  many  men.  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  who  haw  had  vision  and  foresight 
and  whose  first  interest  was  the  welfare 
of  America.  Mr.  Olds  is  a  real  career 
man  and  will  always  be  outstanding  in 
this  field.  He  brings  to  his  oflBce  a  high 
sense  of  public  duty,  splendid  technical 
intelligence,  and  his  conclusions  on  the 
Nation's  needs  for  electricity  are  complete 
and  authoritative. 

Pursuant  to  the  permission  cf  the 
House  I  append  hereto  a  letter  frcm  Mr. 
Olds  to  Judge  Mansfield,  chairman  cf  the 
Rivers  and  Hasbors  Committee,  dated 
September  25,  1941.  I  recommend  the 
careful  reading  of  this  letter  by  every 
Member  of  the  House: 

Ffderal  Power  Commission, 
Washingtcn,  September  25,  1041. 
Hon.  Joseph  J    Mansfield, 

Chairman.  Riiers  and  Harbors  Committee, 
United  States  Hovse  of  Representatives, 
Washingtcn,  D    C. 
Dear  Mr    Mansftxle:  In  my  testimony  t>e- 
fcre  your  committee   and    .n   cur   memoran- 
dum of  July  18.  entitled  "Coal  Ccnsumpticn 
and    the   St.    Lawrence    Power    Prcjecf,   we 
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stresicd  the  Impcrtance  of  St  Lawrence 
power  to  the  defen  ip  program  The  Federal 
Power  Conimi.'*ion'=  national  defense  power 
program  lor  1943  1946.  rel"a?ed  with  the 
President  s  consent  further  conarms  the  de- 
fense  urgency  of   this  project 

The  Commisslcn  :  program  shows  that  the 
country  will  need  a  i  of  the  new  electric  gen- 
erating capacity,  both  steam  and  hydro  that 
the  equipment  nianufafturers  can  produce 
if  it  IS  to  pre  vide  aiequately  for  the  defense 
program  It  ca-l?  for  the  InstallHtlon  of 
13.838  OOO  kilowatts  in  addition  to  the  7.799.- 
315  kilowaltf  of  ntw  capjtcity  on  order  for 
InsialUtion  after  July  1,  1U41  The  St  Law- 
rence power  projec:  is  Included  in  the  list 
of  essential  liydrrtlectric  projects  to  come 
in  during    1944   and    1945 

Any  failure  to  de\elop  tliose  projects  which 
call  for  the  production  cf  new  hydroelectric 
generating  fhcilltles  will  defeat  that  prognim. 
There  can  be  no  s\  bstitute  but  severe  cur- 
tailment of  the  use  of  ptiwer 

Recent  conferences  indicate  that  the  up- 
State  New  Yorlc  arej  Is  today  d?fiinitely  short 
of  power  for  the  e.xpaiT-ion  ol  essential  de- 
fense productii  n  D' fense  expenditures  at 
the  rate  of  »3 ,000  •  KX)  000  a  month  for  the 
entire  country  will  mean  «  1945  demand  in 
that  area  estimated  at  3,505  000  k  lowatts. 
Without  the  820  O-K)  kilcwatts  of  St  Law- 
rence pcwer  only  2  191  000  kilcwatts  of  capac- 
ity, after  allowance  for  the  minimum  re- 
serves, is  at  present  scheduled  to  meet  this 
demand  This  would  mean  a  shortage  of 
1.214.000  kilowatts  with  a  resulting  cramp- 
ing of  the  dffense   program 

Even  w:th  St  Laurence  pcwer  the  area  will 
still  be  394  WH)  kilo'vatts  short  ol  the  needed 
capacity  unless  still  further  additions  to  gen- 
erating capacity  an  planned  And  if  alter- 
native steam  capac  ty  is  substituted,  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  depriving  other  essential 
war-material  areas  ;f  neces.-ary  capacity  be- 
cause the  plan  ra:is  up'^n  the  (quipment 
manufacturers  for  100  percent  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  produce 

In  other  words  i allure  to  provide  fcr  St. 
Lawrence  power  will  leave  a  bad  gap  in  the 
Nation's  defen.se  po*-er  supply 

A  glance  at  the  p-ogram  Indicates  that  the 
hydroelectric  energ\  to  be  obtained  from  the 
St  Lawrence  wfl  :  upplement,  not  compete 
with,  coal-generpt<  d  pcwer  In  the  New 
York-New  England  region  the  program,  in- 
cluding new  gpt^ersting  units  now  on  order, 
calls  for  an  increa.*;'  of  2  327  500  kilowatts  in 
steam  capacity,  or  r  early  tliree  times  as  much 
In  steam  a:-  the  additional  power  which  the 
St.  Lawrence  will  [Tovide  For  the  country 
as  a  whole.  14.319.5)0  kilowatts,  or  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  new  capacity,  will  be  fuel 
btirning.  That  represents  the  maximum 
amount  of  steam  capacity  which  the  equip- 
ment manufacturers  can  provide 

The  new  steam  installations  reci  mmenaed 
in  the  defense  p<.  wer  program,  afvei  allowing 
for  use  of  oil  and  gas  and  for  partial  dis- 
placement of  older  and  less  efficient  capacity, 
will  create  a  demand  fcr  approximately 
10,000.000  more  ti  rs  of  coal  anhually.  repie- 
scnting  an  mcressf  of  about  20  percent  over 
the  exceptionally  arge  use  of  coal  In  the 
country  5  central  electric  stations  in  1940 
and  33  percent  over  the  corresponding  use 
in  1939 

Under  presen*  craotic  world  conditions,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  more  than 
a  few  >tars  ahead  The  Commissions  pro- 
posed program  is  based  on  the  aswsumpticn 
that  the  all-out  eflort  will  continue  through 
1946,  which  from  a  military  standpoint  is  the 
only  sale  assumption  Developments  of  the 
next  few  years  ma  ,  slow  the  program  up  or 
even  force  it  ic  accelerate  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mino  lowever.  that  even  under 
normal  peacetime  trend.*  the  capacity  now 
projected  by  the  Ccmmissioi.'s  program  would 
be  needed  in  the  rca.'-oiiably  near  tuture 
The  defense  plan  ntails  oi.ly  a  quickening 
of  this  cormally  rapid  uptrend 


The  Ci^mmisfcion  concludes  that  it  wculd 
be  a  grave  error  in  military  planning  to 
delay  immediate  construction  of  the  St  Law- 
rence River  power  project  It  is  fallacious, 
moreover,  to  consider  this  prcject  and  coal- 
burning  plants  as  rivals.  Both  are  needed. 
That  is  the  simple  but  Inescapable  fact. 
Sincerely, 

LEI,.^ND  Olds.  Chairman. 


Mr.   Phillip   J.   Gallagher,    Postmaster   cf 
Woburn,  Mass. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  ^AKss^CH^sFTJS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATINTIS 


Monday.  September  29.  1941 


LETTER  WRITFEN  BY  WILLIAM  E  K.A.NE. 
MAYOR  OF  WOBURN  MASS.  AND  AN 
ARTICLE    BY    GEORGE    T     CONT.^LONIS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record,  I  wish  to  present  a 
letter  written  by  the  Honorable  William 
E.  Kane,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Woburn, 
Ma.ss.,  to  the  pie.^ident  of  the  National 
A.ssoriation  of  Postmasters,  which  met 
recently  in  annual  convention  at  Boston. 

Mayor  Kane  not  only  urged  the  selec- 
tion of  his  city  as  the  site  of  the  next 
convention,  but  he  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  honors  the  a.ssociaiion  has 
bestowed  upon  Postmaster  Phillip  J. 
Gallagher,  of  Wcburn.  Mr.  Gallagher 
has  served  as  national  vice  president  of 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Postmasters, 
and  at  the  recent  convention  he  was 
elected  unanimously  as  its  president  for 
the  enduing  year.  He  richly  deserves  the 
honor,  for  he  has  made  an  especially  fine 
postmaster  for  Woburn.  His  courtesy, 
his  progressiveness,  and  his  corLstant 
efforts  to  please  and  serve  his  public  well 
have  earned  him  the  respect  and  acclaim 
of  the  citizens  of  that  city.  PoMma^ter 
Gallagher  has  bten  tireless  in  his  efforts 
while  vice  president  of  the  association  in 
improving  the  whole  postmaster  serv  ce 
of  the  United  States.  The  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  postmasters  of 
the  Nation  is  indicated  by  his  election  to 
the  high  position  of  prei^ident  of  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters. 
To  shov^-  in  what  esteem  he  is  held  by  the 
men  who  work  under  him.  I  submit  an 
article  written  by  Mr  George  T.  Conta- 
lonis.  a  letter  carrier  at  the  Woburn 
Post  OfEce.  Mayor  Kane's  letter  and  the 
article  follow: 

WoBi-RN    M.\ss  ,  September  17.  1941. 
Michael  J    ORourke, 

President,  National  Association  of  Pest- 
masters, 

Convention  Headqua'^ters.  Statler 
Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 
Dfar  Mr  O'RorRKE;  Prom  earliest  colonial 
days  soi.f  and  daughters  of  Wcburn  have 
demonstrated  ability  for  leadership  and  ex- 
celled in  the  sciences  law,  medicine  athletic 
field,  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 


Many  honors  have  come  to  Woburn  la 
recent  years  by  the  rise  of  Wcbvirn's  sona 
and  daughters  to  positions  of  city.  State,  and 
nalionai   iniportence. 

Your  organization  has  recognized  tha 
ability  and  quality  of  leadership  of  another 
son  of  Wcburn  when  you  elected  him  to  a 
position  of  trust,  namely,  one  of  your  vice 
presideiits 

Next  year  the  city  of  Woburn  will  cele- 
brate the  tercentenary  of  its  fcu:;dl!ig  as  a 
unit  of  government  I  am  sure  that  every 
citizen  of  Woburn  joins  with  me  in  the 
hope  that  your  organization  In  convention 
assembled  at  Boston  will  promote  cur  native 
son  to  the  presidency  of  your  great  organiza- 
tion. 

This  would  be  most  timely  and  appropriate 
and  bring  further  lienor  to  our  city  as  an- 
other local  son  would  Jem  with  many  otlier 
citizens  of  our  city  who  have  received  similar 
honor  and  will  Jem  in  our  Ijcal  celebralion 
of  1942 

Qualified  by  a  hard-earnrd  edvication  and 
experienced  as  a  city  official  and  member  of 
the  bar.  in  behalf  of  the  citiatns  of  Woburn 
who  Jcin  with  me  in  the  thought,  yuur  cr- 
ganization  can  make  no  better  choice  than 
to  elect  cur  postmaster,  Phillip  J  Galla- 
gher, to  the  highest  office  in  your  organiza- 
tion, an  honor  which  will  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  our  city  and  sincerely  appre- 
ciated by  our  distlneuished  citizens. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  E    Kane,  Mcyor. 


I  By    George     T     Contalonls.     letter    carrier, 
Woburn  Post  Office,  Woburn,  Mass  ) 

The  election  of  Hon  Phillip  J  Gallagher,  - 
of  Woburr, .  Mass  ,  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters  of  America 
at  the  recent  convention  held  at  Boston. 
Mass  ,  brought  national  honors  again  to  the 
city  of  Wuburn,  Mass  A  few  years  back 
Hon  Daniel  J  Doherty  served  the  American 
Legion  as  its  national  commaiider  Within 
a  few  years  two  illustrious  sons  have  placed 
a  city  of  a  little  more  than  19,000  persons 
In  the  national  limelight 

As  a  regular  letter  carrier  at  the  Woburn 
post  office  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  postmasters 
of  this  woiideifu!  crganiz;ition  for  electing  to 
such  a  hlg^l  office  a  man  who  worked  his  way 
up  the  ladder  through  many  years  of  hard 
work  and  i)erseverance  Although  -  p)oor  boy 
Mr.  Gallagher  went  through  Woburn  High 
School  and  studie-'  nights  after  work  at  the 
Suffdlk  Law  School  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Ma.s&achus"  tts  bar  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion honorably  and  successfully,  and  was  later 
appointed  postmaster  by  that  great  humani- 
tarian. President   Franklin  D    Roosevelt 

His  Conscientious  efforts  in  behalf  of  your 
organization  were  recognized  in  his  varicus 
promotions  to  ofHce  After  7  years  of  phe- 
nominal  service  in  t^  postal  department 
President  Gallagher's  ability  was  rec^jgnized 
by  his  promotion  to  the  highest  office  withiu 
your  power.  Under  him  ycur  organiz.^lion 
will  experience  a  material  increase  in  mem- 
bership aid  thereby  a  bigger  and  better  or- 
ganization 

The  people  of  my  city  are  proud  cf  your 
new  president  as  are  the  members  of  yc  ur 
association.  He  has  demonstrated  tha*.  un- 
der our  form  of  Government  a  poor  boy  his 
an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed  with  the 
rich  boy  in  this  great  land  of  ctns  Unknc  wn 
to  the  members  of  your  organization  7  years 
ago  he  ha.s  since,  through  excellent  organiza- 
tion work,  become  a  nalionai  figure  In  p>ostal 
circles 

We.  who  constitute  the  personnel  at  the 
Woburn  pest  office,  are  elated  that  we  are 
serving  our  Government  as  postal  emplo.vees 
under  a  postmaster  who  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Nalionai  Ass^iciatlon  cf  Postmas- 
ter*  cf  Arr.erica. 

It  IS  a  signal  honcr  tc  have  the  prlvilcg* 
of   working  under   the   supervision   c»I  a  man 
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who  has  worked  hard  all  his  life  for  a  living 
and  knows  the  amount  of  work  to  expect 
from  the  perbonnel.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
our  postmaster  will  be  the  guiding  Influence 
of  the  organization  during  this  year  and 
will  exert  all  his  efforts  to  Improve  In  any  way 
possible  our  wonderful  postal  service.  You 
have  chosen  a  man  who  will  merit  the  confi- 
dence you  have  reposed  In  him.  It  Is  your 
duty  to  join  with  him  and  cajperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  In  all  his  uidertaktngs  which 
have  a  material  bearing  on  the  preservation 
of  our  great  country.  IjCt  us  all  cooperate 
during  this  year  whether  we  be  postmasters 
or  letter  carriers  or  clerks,  as  member-  of  that 
great  family  of  postal  workers  under  Presi- 
dent PhiUp  J  Gallagher.  End  thereby  Insure 
the  success  of  the  postal  department,  which 
Is  such  an  Important  Federal  agency  In  our 
republican  form  of  Government  that  guaran- 
tees us  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness 


Should  Riyer  and  Harbor  Legislation  Be 
Subjected  to  tbe  Time-Wom  Pork- 
Barrel  Charge? 


EXrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  29,  1941 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing with  respect  to  pending  river 
and  harbor  legislation,  as  indicated  by 
premature  remaiks  in  the  Congressional 
PlECORD  I  refer  to  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ploeser] 
appearing:  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  September  23,  1941.  The  gentleman 
apparently  seeks  to  discredit  river  and 
harbor  legislation  generally  by  criticizing 
projects  that  have  been  proposed  for  the 
bill,  which,  as  yet,  is  only  in  its  nebulous 
stage. 

The  gentleman  says  the  bill  Is  a  pork- 
barrel  bill.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
contention.  The  approximate  $600,000.- 
000  expended  upon  the  waterways  adja- 
cent to  St.  Louis  since  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  river  and  harbor  legislation 
has  been  met  with  this  same  time-worn 
charge.  The  railroad  propagandists 
coined  that  expression  more  than  40 
years  ago,  expecting  to  use  it  in  every  in- 
stance where  they  were  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  intelligent  reason  for  opposing  ex- 
penditures on  the  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Illinois. 

The  list  o.'  projects  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  does  not  purport  to  be  com- 
plete, neither  have  the  proofs  been  read 
for  correction.  After  the  committee 
takes  action  on  all  the  projects  before  it, 
and  necessary  corrections  made,  a  final 
copy  will  be  printed,  and  made  available 
to  all  interested  parties. 

This  tentative  and  incomplete  list  of 
projects  has  not  been  passed  out  by  a 
committee  clerk  as  stated  in  the  gentle- 
man's speech.  I  am  advised  that  only  a 
few  members  of  the  committee  have  as 
yet  called  for  it,  and  only  a  small  number 


of  persons  have  been  given  copies.    Ttie.se 
persons  were  active  in  opposition  to  seme 
of  the  projects  embraced  in  the  bill. 
The  gentleman,  in  Ms  speech,  says: 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  counteract  a 
prevailing  belief  in  the  public  mind  that 
this  bill  will  be  heavily  loaded  with  "pork,' 
one  of  the  clerks  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  has  been  pasting  out  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Committee  Print.  Sep- 
tember 17,  1941." 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  projects  heretofore  adopted  and  those 
to  be  considered  Is  as  follows: 

The  quotation  show:-  upon  its  face  tliat 
it  was  a  committed  print.  It  was  net 
public.  It  was  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  the  committee  when  they  are 
to  meet  in  executive  session  to  comp:I'j 
the  bill.  Mr.  McGanr...  clerk  of  the  ccin- 
mittee,  prepared  this  tentative  advisory 
list,  following  his  ujual  custom  of  42 
years.  This  is  the  first  time  this  prudent 
course  has  ever  been  publicly  criticized. 

During  the  25  year.s  that  I  have  been 
in  Congress  it  has  been  custonaary  fcr 
the  confidential  nature  of  committee 
prints  to  be  respected.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  the  gentleman  has  seen  fit  to 
violate  the  unwritten  law  on  this  subject 
and  to  place  In  the  Congressional  Record 
confidential  matters  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

The  gentleman  in  his  speech  says: 

I  have  quoted  these  figures  with  the  word 
"plus,"  because  there  are  a  number  of  rivers 
and  harbors  projects  wl  ich  are  scheduled  to 
be  included  in  the  omribus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bUl  which  are  not  included  in  the  com- 
mittee print  The  Tririity  River  project  in 
Texas  has  been  approved  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers at  an  estimated  cost  of  1118  000  000 
This  project  has  support  In  the  administra- 
tion and  Is  expected  to  be  Included  in  the 
omnibus  bill,  and  yet  by  seme  oversight  the 
Trinity  River  project  was  not  included. 

The  gentleman  seems  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  sini.ster 
in  the  fact  that  the  Trinity  River  is  net 
listed  in  the  tentative  list  of  cost  esti- 
mates approved  by  the  committee.  He 
facetiously  says  it  iy  an  oversight.  I 
will  say  that  the  clerk  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  does  not  transact 
business  in  the  manner  indicated  by  this 
inference.  No  report  whatever  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  the  Conoression.«iL  Rerord 
fails  to  show  that  ary  such  report  has 
ever  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  further 
says  in  his  speech: 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ccmm.ittee  Is  still 
considering  and  approving  projects  for  the 
omnibus  bill  which  r-e  net  listed  On  Sep- 
tember 19.  1941.  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony and  approved  a  project  for  locks  and 
dam.s  on  the  Neches  River  in  Texas  at  a  cost 
of  $23,000,000  This  is  net  inciuded  m  the 
committee  print. 

The  gentleman's  speech  shows  that  the 
list  of  projects  he  copied  from  was  dated 
September  17.  The  paragraph  of  h:.s 
speech  here  copied  shows  that  the  hear- 
ing on  the  Neches  River  was  held  on  Stp- 
tember  19,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  action  taken  was  not  noted 
in  the  list  printed  2  days  before.  Of 
course,  one  paragraph  of  his  speech 
answers  the  other,  and  that  should  clear 


the  clerk  ar.d  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  any  ulterior  motive. 

The  gentleman  was  in  error  in  saving 
the  committee  approved  this  project. 
Additicnal  hearing?  have  been  held  since 
the  one  he  refers  to.  and  no  executive 
session  has  yet  been  held  to  take  action. 
For  his  information  I  will  say  that  no 
locks  are  embraced  In  the  proposal, 
though  t\fo  storage  dams  for  impounding 
the  flood  waters  are  recommended  as  a 
necessary   part   of  the  development. 

The  tonnage  on  this  waterway  ranges 
from  39.000.000  to  41.000.000  tons  per 
annum,  which  is  not  exceeded  by  any 
other  port  except  New  York  and  Duluth. 
The  floods  have  been  very  destructive  in 
the  ship  channel,  causing  many  ground- 
ings and  collisions  of  ships  arrying 
highly  inflammable  cargoes,  new  urgent 
m  defense  operations. 

Seven  among  the  largest  oil  refineries 
In  this  country  are  located  on  this  ship 
channel,  including  the  Gulf  .nd  the 
Texas  companies,  whose  filling  stations 
are  located  in  practically  every  city  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  also  furnishing 
a  large  ^onnage  of  necessary  war  materi- 
al- to  Britain. 

The  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission 
are  now  carrying  on  extensive  ship- 
building operations  there,  which  are  in 
great  danger  from  the  ravenous  floods. 
Largely  in  the  cause  of  national  defense, 
12,770  ocean-going  ships  passed  in  and 
out  of  this  waterway  the  past  year,  a 
record  exceeded  only  by  the  great  port 
of  New  York.  This  being  one  of  the  few 
projects  named  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  his  general  charge  cf  poik 
barrel,  I  will  be  glad  if  he  will  move  to 
strike  it  out  of  the  bill  on  that  ground, 
and  to  bear  the  reply  of  the  eloquent 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dies  I ,  in 
whose  district  the  project  is  located. 

Diuring  the  summer  months  from  time 
to  time,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  placed  in  the  Record  remarks 
on  waterway  improvements  by  European 
countrie*  for  mllitaiy  preparedness 
which  gave  factual  evidence  of  the  high 
value  placed  on  these  improvements  by 
the  old  countries  in  a  war  emergency.  In 
fact,  it  was  our  experience  with  an  over- 
burdened and  clogged  transport  system 
during  tbe  first  World  War  that  led  us  to 
hasten  improvements  and  extend  use  of 
our  own  waterways  I  mention  these 
facts  because  any  river  and  harbor  bill 
that  results  from  the  present  delibera- 
tions of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee will  include  items  that  have  im- 
portant and  immediate  value  to  cur  mil- 
itary preparedness  and  defense  program. 
For  example,  the  most  critical  and 
troublesome  section  of  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  River  between 
the  ocean  port  of  New  Orleans  and  Min- 
neapolis, as  well  as  Chicago  is  the  Chain 
of  Rocks  near  St.  Louis.  It  is  expected 
that  an  item  to  remedy  this  acvense  sit- 
uation vTill  be  included  in  any  bll  re- 
ported rut  by  the  committee.  At  a  time 
when  the  movement  of  defense  com- 
modities on  the  Mississippi  River  has  in- 
crea.sed  from  50  to  200  percent,  improve- 
ment of  the  Chain  of  Rocks  section 
should  be  made  without  delay  in  order 
that  through  commerce  may  not  be  hin- 
dered.    The   gentleman    from    Missouri 
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now  intimates  th.it  he  will  vote  against 
the  bill  containing  this  project  for  the 
reason  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  a  pork- 
barrel  bill. 

Forty  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  law 
prescribing  the  s.rictest  possible  provi- 
sions with  reference  to  surveys  and  in- 
vestigations of  river  and  harbor  projects. 
The  Committee  en  Rivers  and  Harbors 
do  not  consider  or  report  any  project 
for  enactment  un  ess  it  lias  the  approval 
of  the  Army  engineers  as  required  by  that 
law.  Every  project  that  has  been  tenta- 
tively approved  bv  the  committee  to  be 
embraced  in  the  Dill  now  under  consid- 
eration, has  had  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  engineers.  If  Congress  should 
take  a  view  different  from  that  of  the  en- 
gineers, it  can  very  easily  strike  from  the 
bill  any  project  to  which  the  raajority  ob- 
jects. That  being  the  case,  how  can  any- 
one reasonably  make  the  chartre  that  a 
river  and  hai-bor  till  is  a  pork-barrel  bill? 
The  bill  now  in  he  process  of  the  mak- 
ing contains  a  laige  number  of  projects 
which  I  assume  ^v•lll  not  be  doubted  by 
anyone  as  beir."?  urgently  necessary  for 
our  national  rie:  :ise.  I  shall  take  no 
chance  nf  Impt  riling  the  safety  of  our 
Nation. 

In  these  times  when  unity  is  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  our  country,  we  must 
not  let  our  personal  grievances  lead  us 
astray  from  oui  prime  duties.  One 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  accepting  and 
repeating  inconect  information  that  may 
make  him  unwittinely  the  tool  of  the  all- 
too-numerous  malcontents,  who  are  tak- 
ing the  chalice  o!  sabotaging  our  coun- 
try's safety  by  inconsiderate  criticism. 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  is  either  the 
man  behind  the  gun  or  the  man  behind 
the  man  behind  the  gun. 

My  particular  function  is  to  be  sure 
that  nothing  is  loft  undone  that  should 
be  done  to  keep  ot;r  waterways  capable  of 
continuously  transporting  materials  and 
supplies  for  the  defense  program.  Let  us 
not  be  diverted  from  the  beaten  path. 
The  present  Government  of  this  great 
Nation  Is  being  led  and  directed  wi'h 
foresight,  wisdom,  and  courage  to  the 
end  that  the  ways  of  life  and  freedom 
which  our  forefathers  fought  for  and 
saved  for  us  mav  be  preserved  for  our 
children's  cliildren  for  many  generations 
to  ccme. 


Snake   Rive:  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or     VII.-,  NT^'    7  * 

m  THE  HOUSF    ^l    REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  S'pteviber  29.  1941 


EXCERPT?    F^:.    vi    HE,^RING3    BEFORE 
RIVERS  A.NT  UMiBOR.'-  C0MM1TT'=:E 


Mr     PIi'iENfi,£R      M:     Speaker,   un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Pecopd.  I  inrhidf  the  following  excerpts 
taken    from    u  p    hearings    l)efore    the 
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Rivers  and  H^irbors  Cmniittee  of  the 
House  on  September  22.  when  the  com- 
mittee had  under  consideration  a  project 
for  river  development  and  improvement. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  this  testimony 
in  view  of  mxany  misleading  statements 
about  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bill: 

House  of  Reprhsentatives. 

CoMjumTE  on  Ri\'Ep.s  and  Harbors, 

Mcv.day.  September  22.  1941. 

Tlie  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Mansfiixd  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please 
come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  morning  the  pioject 
for  the  Snake  R:vcr.  General  Robins,  are 
ycu  going  to  tell  us  about  the  Sr.ake  River 
project? 

General  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Here  follows  testinrjony  of  General  Robins: 

Mr.  PrxTENC£R.  How  many  years  have  tiie 
people  been  agitating  tills  project? 

General  Robins  For  40  years,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr  PiTTENGER.  Tliis  is  another  of  the  In- 
ternal improvements  that  will  promote  the 
welfare  ol  this  country  that  has  been  neg- 
lected year  alter  year  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Unjted  Slates. 

While  we  have  been  fiddling  away  with  no 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  Congress  with  the 
War  Department  engineers,  with  no  plan  for 
developing  our  natural  resources,  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  been  going  ahead  and 
developing  their  rivers  and  other  projects  In 
connection  with  navigable  waters,  lakes,  and 
streams;   Is  that  right? 

General  Robins  That  le  right  This  Is  one 
of  the  strategic  water  routes  that  has  been 
neclectcd 

Mr  PmrNGFR  I)o  ycu  know  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  ;t  In  particular? 

General  Robins  No.  sir  Of  course.  It  fs 
one  of  these  cases  where  ycu  cannot  show 
commerce  at  the  present  date  In  the  usual 
way  that  commerce  le  shown  to  Ju?tify  a 
project  But  ycu  do  have  a  country  there 
that  Is  full  of  mineral  re?turces,  and  nobody 
kncwf  Just  hew  great  they  are  But  to  de- 
velop them  you  have  to  have  this  cheaper 
wati-r  transportation,  and  they  will  iKit  be 
developetl  unless  you  havr  It. 

Mr  PiTTTNCER  It  is  One  ot  those  things  to 
be  done  to  develop  the  country. 

General  Robins.  Yes;  and  you  have  to 
Justify  it  on  the  potential  result  In  the  de- 
velopment of  these  minerals  That  country 
Is  so  wild  that  ncbcdy  has  settled  there,  but 
It  is  known  that  there  are  valuable  deposits 

there. 

Mr  PiTTENGER  The  experience  cf  the  War 
EKpnrtment  engineers  has  been  that  when 
such  projects,  such  a.<-  the  buildlnc  cf  dams 
for  t^e  improvement  cf  ravlgaiion,  have  been 
carried  out  In  the  past,  commerce  naturally 
adapts  Itself  to  them. 

CJenenil  Robins    Yes.  sir 

.  •  •  •  * 

Mr  PrrrENGER  I  want  to  clear  up  some- 
thing else  here  There  has  been  a  let  of  pub- 
licity in  the  news.pap>€rs  and  the  statement 
c.rculaled  by  f^elfkh  interests  to  the  effect 
that  this  particular  omnibus  bill  which  the 
committee  will  report  cut  is  a  pork-barrel 
proposition. 

1  would  like  lor  the  record  to  show,  as  far 
as  you  are  able  to  give  It  to  as.  the  facts  as 
to  what  you  know  In  reference  to  omnlbiis 
bills  and  th  method  of  procedure  concerning 
bills  which  come  from  tl.e  Committee  on 
Rlverf  and  Harbors.  You  have  been  appear- 
Inff  before  this  committee  for  many  years. 

General  Hoeins    Ye».  sir 

Mr  PiTTrNCER  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  an 
omnibus  bill  has  been  the  resrular  t\i)e  of  bill 
which  has  been  rt^ported  out  by  this  com- 
mittee, as  the  result  largely.  If  not  aUnoet 
entirely,  of  the  testimony  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment eTTieineers.  from  one  session  of  Congress 
to  tbe  next? 


Oeneral  Robhts.  That  has  been  done  for 
the  last  25  or  80  years.  Every  2  or  3  years 
Conprefs  passes  «n  authori2tit!on  bill,  or  a 
Bo-called  omnibus  bill,  which  mercfy  author- 
izes the  projects  It  dde^  tiot  Rpproprlate  uny 
money. 

After  a  project  Is  authorti'ed  the  Eneineer 
D  partment  has  to  go  to  the  Bureau  cf  the 
BiKlget  and  ask  for  money  to  do  ai;y  v.v:k 
on  any  of  the  projects  FUt;J5cr;7ed  ir  the 
so-called  omnibus  bill. 

Mr  PiTTENGER  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  give  a  l<*ciU  status  to  the  project,  sr  that 
It  is  provided  by  the  law  cf  the  land  thr.t 
the  projects  are  to  be  constructed. 

General  Robins  Yes,  sir.  The  omnibus 
bill  merely  legalizes  the  rr.'^Ults  of  planning 
for  these  Improvements  which  Congress  has 
authorized  to  fce'dcne 

Congres8  authorizes  us  to  make  investi- 
gations, surveys,  and  reports  on  all  of  these 
proposed  Improvements.  We  do  thf.t  and 
submit  the  reports  to  Congress.  Then  the 
adoption  of  these  plans  wtolch  have  been 
made  by  the  direct icn  of  Congress  !s  lecahzed 
In  an  omr.:bU8  bill. 

Mr.  PiTTzNGER  The  Improvemeiit  of  nil  oC 
the  rlverc  find  little  lakes  and  sticams  of  the 
United  States  has  t>een  under  the  ab!«olute 
and  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department 

engineers 

G:^neral  Robins    For  over  100  years 
Mr.  PiTTENGER    So  When  pecple  talk  about 
the  pending  omnibus  bill  being  a  pork  barrel. 
What  you  have  said  is  about  all  the  pork  there 
Is  in  it;  there  is  not  any 

General  Robins  There  1$  absolutely  no 
pork  In  the  bill.  Congress  is  acting  on  the 
best  advice  they  can  get  and  on  reports  that 
are  put  cut  with  the  entire  facts  before  them. 
Mr.  Ancill.  Mr.  Chalrmtn.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  the  General  wculd  tell  us. 
briefly,  what  the  procedure  Is  in  approving 
these  projects;  how  these  projects  receive  the 
approval  of  the  War  Departjnent  engineers. 
General  Robins  The  Army  engineers  are 
forbidden  by  law  to  originate  or  initiate  any 
Investigation,  survey,  or  sttKlj'  unless  author- 
ized to  do  it  by  Congress;  When  Congress 
authorizes  an  investigation,  the  du-y  of 
making  a  preliminary  examinatici-:  : -  r  - 
signed  to  the  division  of  cfistrlct  engineers 
in  the  field. 

The  district  ei^incer  starts  exit  by  holding 
public  hearings  and  finding  out  what  Xhe 
people  want,  and  the  ptople  come  In  and 
make  all  of  the  pre.'cntitlctis  they  want  as 
to  what  their  desires  are. 

Then  the  district  engineer  makes  a  study 
ol  the  situation,  and  If  he  finds  from  a  pre- 
liminary study  tlxat  the  project  appears  to 
be  economically  sound,  he  recommends  a 
survey  and  his  report  coriics  through  the 
division  engineer  to  the  Bccrd  cf  Engineer?; 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  artd  If  the  Board 
agrees  with  tbe  district  engineer,  t-h?  survey 
Is  ordered. 

However  If  the  disuict  eagineer  finds,  on 
the  face  of  it,  that  the  project  is  no  good, 
he  reccmmends  that  no  surtty  be  made,  and 
the  report  Is  sent  to  Congress  w.th  that 
reccmmentlatlon. 

When  a  survey  is  ordered  it  gees  back  to 
tbe  field.  «nd  whatever  enciticeiing  Is  nerea- 
sary  to  be  dene  is  done  by  the  United  States 
Army  engineers,  and  to  establish  definittly 
the  cccncmic  ttatus  another  public  hearing 
Is  held. 

Then  the  reports  are  sent  bark  to  the 
Chief  cl  Engineers  and  referred  to  the  B'^ard 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Their 
report  gae-  back  to  the  Chif-I  of  Engineers 
and  he  sends  the  report,  widi  v.hatever  ccm- 
ments  or  recommendation^  he  desires  to 
make,  to  Congres*.  | 

Mr.  Akgetl.  H(  w  many  are  on  that  board? 
General  Robins    Sev; .-. 

Mr  Ance:  L.  ArJi  they  ere  h:gh-n.nki;  v  en- 
p.nter  clSccre  of  the  Army,  ^rauuijies  ol  West 
Point? 
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G«:'.era!  Roe:>;3  They  are  all  ser.iDr  mem- 
bers of  Che  Corps  of  Er.3lneers 

Mr  Angei.l,  And  af'-r  a  project:  receives 
thf  appr  ,va]  of  tlie  B.^nrd.  then  it  gi>es  to  th*? 
Ch.ef  of  Engineers' 

General  Robins  This  Board  submit.s  it's 
flndir.s.^?  to  the  Ch:ef,  and  the  Chief  sucmits 
the  repcrt  to  the  Congress,  with  his  recom- 
mendations, and  then  It  comes  before  the 
Cc:>imittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  that 
con-,r.ut»f>p  holds  hearings.  Just  as  you  are 
doing  tr.day. 

So  every  project  in  an  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  has  certainly  been  through  the 
mill  from  start  to  finish.  There  Is  nothing 
about  It  left  to  the  imagination. 

Mr  PtTTENGER-  What  percent;^ge  of  pr'.Jects 
do  \ou  reject,  if  you  recall?  Is  not  the  num- 
ber about  40  percent?  * 

Gentral  Robins  It  is  a  little  less  than  50 
percent 

Mr.  PrrrENGER  At  any  rate,  you  reject  a 
large  number  c.f  projects,  do  you  not? 

General  RoaiNS  Practically  as  many  as  we 
recommend 

Mr  PiTTHN'GER  So  all  of  these  steps  you 
have  detailed  have  been  taken  in  connection 
With  every  project  that  this  committee  has 
voted  to  put  In  the  pending  river  and  harbor 
omnibus  bill 

General  Robins    Yes,  sir. 


me  because  I  am  a  soldier  in  Uncle  Sam's 
Army.  At  heme  I  have  to  secure  these 
things  for  myself  Of  course.  1  h.vve  my  work 
to  do.  but  they  tell  me  there  are  a  lot  of 
fellows  at  home  who  still  don  t  have  a  Job. 
so  maybe  I'm  pretty  wdl  off,  at  that." 


Advantages  of  Army  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  DUNCAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Moridcy.  September  29,  1941 

ARTICLE  FROM  ST    JOSEPH   (MO.)   NEWS- 
PRESS 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  St.  Joseph  iMo.)   News-Press: 

[From  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo  )   News-Press] 

PAY    CHECK    IS    SHOKT — BtTt    .ARMY    LIFE    HAS    HS 
ADVANT^CFS,    SAVS    SOLDIER    ON    Ft'RLOUGH 

Althou-;h  it  takes  a  lot  of  stretching  to 
make  $21  last  a  tu-l  month,  there  are  phases 
of  Arm.y  life  that  compensate  for  the  short 
pay  check,  acccidmg  to  Private  Sherman 
Forman,  .-en  of  Mr  and  Mrs  B  Forman  2837 
Penn  Street.  Private  Forman  is  home  on  a 
15-day  furlough  from  Gelger  Field.  Wash., 
where"  he  is  attaclicd  t^   the  Army  air  base 

If  you  ad'-ipt  the  proper  point  of  view.  For- 
man said,  the  Army  i.-r.'t  so  bad 

•T  w.is  mdULtfd  into  the  Army  at  Fort 
Leavenwcr'h  June  21."  he  said,  "and  smcd 
then  I  have  seen  a  let  of  things  I  never  saw- 
before.  Getw'er  Field  is  located  m  rne  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment IS  payihs  me  to  live  there 

'T  am  a.~-oriat'?d  with  several  hundred  men 
from  all  w.ilks  oi  lif*  and  there  is  nothii.g 
to  prevent  me  from  becoming  a  well-in- 
fornud  student  cf  human  nature  I  feel 
that  I  am  bem^  paid  for  this  cppoitunity 

"I  am  civen  six  uniforms,  fuur  .service  cut- 
fits  and  two  for  dress  occasicns.  I  have  thres 
good  m.eals  a  day  and  the  best  medical  care 
is  offered  m.e  if  I  need  it.  There  Is  a  we'.l- 
equinped  service  center  In  Spokane,  equipped 
for  ftamrs.  music,  reading,  and  other  fcuns 
cf  recreation,  and  I  am  a  welcome  ttucst  at 
any   »ime.     All   cf   these   thin.gc!  are   dene  f^r 


Inflation  Menaces  Everybody 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN   THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  September  29.  19il 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowmg  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 28: 

iFrom.  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  September 
•28.  19411 

INFLATIO.N     MENACES    EVERYBODY 

The  housewife  \«.ho  gct-s  to  m.irket  with 
$5  m  her  purse  is  coming  home  with  a  lot 
less  m  groceries  and  meat  'hcse  days.  Many 
food  prices  have  gone  up  10  percent;  some 
have  gone  up  as  much  as  40  percent.  That 
means  Just  one  thins  — inflation  Is  under  way 
in  this  country. 

It  is  under  way  largely  because  Congress 
hasn't  shown  the  couraue  to  face  honestly 
the  problem  of  price  fixing,  and  the  reason 
that  Congriss  is  lacking  in  courage  Ls  that 
three  large  voting  groups  In  the  population, 
so  far  as  they  are  vocal,  are  agaii.st  an  effec- 
tive price  control 

Bu.-inessmen,  as  represented  by  some 
chambers  of  comn^erce.  are  arguing  for  lim- 
ited and  selective  control  Labor,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  unions,  is  against  control  of 
wages— which  means  that  it  is  al.so  for  lim- 
ited control  of  another  sort.  The  farmer, 
as  represented  by  some  of  his  Icadtrs.  is 
acamst  control  of  farm  prices,  though  he  is 
Willing  that  they  be  set  at  110  percent  of 
parity,  if  other  prices  are  ?et 

The  difficultv  apparently  is  that  these 
classes  and  some  individuals  in  other  groups 
do  not  really  understand  the  menace  of  In- 
flation once  it  gets  b.n-ond  control.  Some- 
how they  think  that  ever  higher  prices  and 
ever  h.sher  w;u',e^  will  mean  prosperity.  As 
a  matter  cf  fact,  nobody  in  the  long  run 
eains  from  inflation,  Evtry  economist  knows 
that. 

There  are  temporary  e;ains.  of  course.  Tlie 
owner  of  sfTks  benefits  at  first,  while  the 
owner  of  bends  loses  The  em.ployer  gains 
and  the  employee  lo.-t?  The  farmer  gains  at 
the  expense  of  the  con.-umer  Debtors  gain 
at  til?  expense  rf  creditor-  E'_;t  these  gams 
are  net  long  lived  A.-  inflation  speeds  up, 
cver-.hi  dv  is  caupht  in  the  scramble.  Money 
bee  me-  well   nigh  worthless. 

An  extreme  example  of  what  inflation  can 
do  occurred  in  G<^>rmany  in  1920  to  1923. 
Til?  m.ark.  normally  worth  23.8  cents,  de- 
scendi'd  m  vahie  m  3  short  years  so  that 
finally  3  500.000  000  GOO  cruid  be  bought  for 
one   American  dcllar 

Even  rather  early  in  that  German  inflation, 
the  Hamburg-Amt-rican  and  North  German 
Lloy4  steam-hip  companies  were  able  to  pay 
off  "mark  loans  totaling  130000.000  marks 
($32  500.000 1  With  $10,000  in  real  money.  If 
they   had   waited  until    the    final   crislB,    they 


could  have  retired  that  debt  with  far  less 
than  one-t  undredth  of  1  cent  in  sound 
money.  Bi|t  these  German  steamship  com- 
panies did  not  benefit  in  the  long  run.  Their 
properties  rjn  down  because  it  was  Impossible 
to  get  together  the  sums  of  marks  needed  to 
make  repairs 

Men  who  had  saved  a  competence  for  old 
age  found  tjiat  their  life  accumulatioiis  were 
eventually  tot  worth  a  single  cup  cf  coffee. 
Wages  base^  on  the  buying  power  cf  one  day 
were  Insufflfient  to  buy  even  bread  the  next. 

That  sort  of  Inflation  might  never  come 
to  us.  and  yet  we  might  suffer  nearly  as  much. 
There  finally  comes  a  limit  to  the  effect  of 
inflation,  aiid  Germany  passed  that  limit  long 
before  the  Inflationary  movement  had  run  its 
course.         ^ 

For  it  niust  be  remembered  that  when 
Inflation  reelly  gets  going  wages  always  lag 
behind  prioes  As  prices  go  up  50  percent, 
wages  go  ^p  10  percent.  Finally  comes  a 
point  whert  money  is  so  unimportant  that 
those  who  have  goods  prefer  to  keep  them 
or  to  bartar  them  for  other  goods  than  to 
sell  them  for  money.  They  dont  waht 
money,  for  nobody  knows  what  that  money 
will  buy  in  the  future. 

Inflation  jran  away  with  things  in  Germany 
because  nol)ody  used  effective  means  to  check 
it  at  the  beginning.  There  comes  a  moment 
when  no  ^eans  is  at  hand  to  check  the 
ruinous  descent  in  money  values  except  re- 
pudiation pt  the  existing  currency  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  money  system. 

We  In  tli  United  States  are  far  from  that 
point  now.  |  We  still  have  time  to  control  in- 
flation bv  general  fixing  of  prices,  wages,  and 
rents,  BtiC  the  fixing  mast  come  soon,  and 
It  must  ap«3ly  to  everything.  It  must  be  in 
the  form  oif  "freezing,"  with  adjustments  to 
he  made  individually  at  a  later  time  where 
unfairness  can  be  shown  to  exist. 

The  menfice  is  serious,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible !  that  inflation  such  as  Germany 
once  knew  could  come  to  us — If  we  continue 
to  put  sglfish  and  shortsighted  obstacles 
In  the  way  of  effective  measures  to  keep  our 
price  structure  at  normal  levels. 


Flag   Raising   at   El   Paso   General   Shops, 
Southern   Pacihc   Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

1 

OF 

HON.  R.  E.  TKOMASON 

OF    TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


m 


Minday,  September  29,  1941 


ADDRBSS  OF  ADOLPH  A.  STOY, 
I    EL  PASO.  TEX. 


OF 


Mr.  'T^HOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  speech 
made  by  my  friend  and  constituent.  Mr. 
Adolph  A.  Stoy,  of  El  Paso.  Tex.,  at  a 
recent  flaig  raising  at  the  Southern  Pacific 
shop.":  in  that  city.  Mr.  Stoy  has  been  an 
employee  in  the  shops  there  for  many 
years  and  this  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
to  the  fi^g  I  have  ever  read: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow 
Workmen,  tills  assembly  today  should  have  a 
deep  signification  for  all  of  us.  The  exercises 
Incident  to  the  dedication  of  this  new  flag- 
pole and  raising  of  the  colors  at  El  Paso  gen- 
eral shops  will  soon  be  forgotten  but  the  prin- 
ciples syc  ibolized   by    the   flag    which   la   to 
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fly   from    the    rr-'^-lepd    aly^ve    tis    are   ever- 
lasting 

In  America,  a.'^  free  men.  we  voluntarily 
choose  the  paths  of  ;->oclal  and  economic  free- 
dom which  we  tread  No  limitation  is  placed 
on  the  heights  to  which  we  may  ascend,  for 
they  are  guided  largely  by  the  degree  of  our 
own  individual  efforts  and  application  We 
are  citizens  of  a  g-eat  republic  which  un- 
doubtedly Is  the  last  bulwark  of  freedom's 
domain 

The  heritage  committed  to  cur  care  by  our 
forefathers  is  priceless  We,  must,  and  do, 
stand  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  day. 
whatever  they  may  be.  In  the  maelstrom 
which  now  envelops  the  Old  World,  man 
no  longer  Is  his  own  master;  he  is  but  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  fTeat  machine  which,  to 
accomplish  Its  goal  jf  conquest  and  domina- 
tion, spreads  destruction  and  desolation  wide 
before  it  We  are  Lving  in  a  crucial  period, 
in  a  period  which  In  the  final  analysis  may 
determine  the  future  of  our  civilization 

That  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  to- 
day Is  to  be  raised  tD  the  lofty  pinnacle  pre- 
pared for  it  in  tins  sliop  reservation,  is  a  sym- 
bol which  should  b€  cherished  by  every  one 
of  the  1.400  workers  who  are  now  employed 
within  the  confines  of  this  immediate  local 
Southern   Pacific  Railroad   industry. 

What  the  Cross  .neans  to  the  Christian, 
what  the  Star  of  David  means  to  the  Hebrew, 
as  symbols  of  their  respective  religious  faiths. 
Just  so  indelibly  does  our  flag  symbolize  our 
political  faith  In  this  land  cf  the  free. 

Th*-  thought  here  suggests  that  possibly  It 
would  be  fitting  to  dwell  for  awhile  on  a 
short  historical  outline  concerning  it — of  its 
antecedents  and  devolution  therefrom 

In  the  early  period  of  the  American  Col- 
onies they  u.'ied  the  Union  Jack  of  Britain. 
In  It  were  combined  the  crosses  of  St.  G«jrge 
and  St  Andrew,  and  sometimes  a  pine  tree  or 
a  hemisphere  wa<;  figured  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  quarter  The  controversies  Incident  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  whereby  the  13  Eng- 
lish Colonies  Ir  America  separated  themselves 
from  Britain  and  became  the  United  States 
of  America  (1775-83).  brought  forth  many 
patterns  of  flaps  and  banners,  the  greater 
number  of  which  bore  mottoes  cf  defiance  to 
the  then  mother  country 

The  c/ilonlal  Bag  of  New  Amsterdam,  which 
was  carried  by  armed  vessels  sailing  out  of 
New  York,  had  as  Its  central  figtire  a  beaver, 
to  indicate  both  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
people  and  the  wealth  of  the  fur  trade  in  the 
New  World 

On  the  17th  of  June  1775  tlie  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  wr.s  fought,  and  a  month  there- 
after General  Putnam  (1718  90)  used  a  red 
banner,  on  one  side  cf  which  was  the  Con- 
necticut motto,  and  on  the  other  the  motto 
of  Massachusetts,  the  latter  reading.  -An 
Appeal  to  Heaven," 

In  January  1776.  at  Cambridge,  Mass,,  Gen- 
eral Washington  displayed  a  flag  containing 
13  stripes  cf  red  and  whiU\  with  the  British 
Union  Jack  In  a  blue  canton,  the  binpcs 
being  considt  red  emblematic  of  the  union 
of  the  Th.itcta  Colcnits  against  British 
tyranny 

The  rattiesn.a.''  fiaj.'  v,  -.^  i  .not her  pattern, 
In  which  the  sn.  k.  v.  ,i.-  coiled  to  strike,  with 
the  motto:  EVn  t  Tiead  on  Me,"  and.  gen- 
erally, the  rattles  of  the  snake  numbered  13. 
Indicative  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

On  June  14  1T77  definite  action  was  taken 
by  the  Continental  Congress  with  reference 
to  a  national  flac,  wlu  n  It  passed  a  resolution 
reading: 

■•That  the  flag  of  tl^e  13  United  states  be 
13  stripes,  alterrate  red  and  white,  that  the 
union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  rep- 
resentlnp  a  new  constellation." 

After  the  Continental  Congress  had  decided 
upon  the  design  for  the  national  flag  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  George  Washington, 
Rctert  Morris,  and  George  Ross  called  upon 


Vr-  B<  tsy  Ross  a  native  of  P^  .'.adrlphia.  and 
whi^se  father  (Samuel  Gnscun.  i  assisted  In 
the  erection  of  Independer.re  Hi.U,  and  re- 
quested her  to  uncir  -;kp  t^-.  "-.Ming  of  the 
new  flag.  She  offerta  i;.c  s\._-<;dion,  which 
waf  accepted,  that  the  stars  have  five  points 
instead  of  six.  and  subsequently  she  received 
contract  to  make  all  Government  flag*.  Her 
da\:ghter,  Mrs,  Clarl'=sa  Wilson,  continued  the 
business  until  1867. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  on  many  occasions 
to  visit  the  shrine  where  our  first  flag  was 
made,  the  Besty  Ross  house,  located  at  239 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  To  preserve  this 
historic  edifice  to  the  Nation,  the  Eetsy  Ross 
Memorial  Association  was  formed  In  1898  and 
sufficient  money  was  raised  under  Its  auspices 
to  finally  purchase  it  in  1905  As  one  of  the 
school  children  of  Philadelphia.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  subscribing  to  the  fund — the 
mcde^t  school  child's  subscription  of  K)  cents, 
for  which  each  of  us  received  a  certificate  of 
membership.  The  Amer.can  Flag  House, 
where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  first  brought 
into  physical  being,  will  be  forever  preserved 
to  posterity,  and  a  visit  to  it  5  years  ago  was 
Just  as  interesting  and  appealing  to  me  as  the 
visits  made  during  my  childhood  days. 

In  January  1794  Congress  ordered  a  cliange 
made  in  the  flag  which  had  been  adopted  17 
years  earlier;  that  it  have  15  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  have  15  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  it  apparently  being  the 
intention  to  add  a  suipe  and  a  star  for  each 
new  State  admitted,  as  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky had  been  admitted  in  1791  and  1792, 
respectively. 

By  1818  the  number  of  States  had  Increased 
to  20  and  Congress  then  enacted  legislaticn 
of  the  tenor  that  the  nvunber  of  stripes  in  the 
flag  be  reduced  to  13.  to  represent'  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States,  and  increased  the  num- 
ber cf  stars  to  20.  and  further  ordered  that: 
"On  the  admission  of  every  new  State  into 
the  Union  one  star  be  added  to  the  union  of 
the  flag,  and  that  such  addition  shall  take 
effect  on  the  4th  cf  July  next  succeeding  such 
admission." 

The  stars  were  used  in  various  arrange- 
ments until  1896.  and,  during  that  year,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Hon,  Daniel  Lament,  ordered 
that  they  be  placed  in  6  rows;  and.  in  1912. 
by  Executive  order  of  President  Howard  Talt, 
the  arrangement  was  fixed  as  6  rows  of  8 
suars  each,  or.  as  we  know  the  flag  today. 
These  48  stars  symbolize  the  States  of  the 
Union,  in  the  order  of  their  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  and  their  admission  to  the 
Union.  Delaware  being  tlie  flr^t.  and  Arizona. 
the  forty-eighth  and  la.-t  Ttxas,  largest 
State  of  all  is  reprtsented  by  N<     28 

Old  Glcry  An  affectionate  tetm  for  our 
beloved  flag.  That  designation  is  attributed 
as  having  originated  with  Capt.  William 
Driver,  of  Salem.  Mass  ,  these  words  Ixmg  his 
salute  to  a  beautiful  new  flag  presented  to 
his  ship  when  starting  on  a  voyage  around 
the  world  in  1831 

Many  are  the  Interpretations  offered  by 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry  as  to  Xhe  "symbol- 
ism of  the  colors  of  the  tlat:.  but  truly  none 
can  be  more  symbclic  than  tl,nt  express^'d  by 
the  United  States  Flag  A-y^ociation  headquar- 
ters at  Washington.  D  C  .  which  has  pro- 
mulgated the  following: 

"TU-d  for  courage  The  red  In  the  Hac  pr<.- 
claims  the  courage  which  the  :r.(n  f-.r.d 
women  of  our  race  have  always  sh -wn  — the 
courage  that  Inspires  men  and  women  tc  lace 
danger  and  tc  do  what  is  richt. 

"White  for  liberty  It  l^  said  that  Wash- 
ington once  described  the  flag  by  saying:  'We 
take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red  from  the 
mother  country,  separating  It  b\  wl.tp  stripes, 
thus  showine  that  we  have  s<  {varaud  from 
her.  and  the  white  stripes  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  representing  litxrty  " 

"Blue  for  loyalty  Thr  blue  stai.ds  for  loy- 
alty. It  IS  the  blue  cf  the  h.eavr ns — the  true 
blue.     It  tells  the  story  of  thousands  of  men 


and  women  who  have  h«-rr.  loyal  t  r  their  coun- 
try through  thick  and  thm,  hurdship  and  stil- 
ferlng — of  men  and  women  who  have  hesi- 
tated at  no  sacrifice,  even  of  their  lives,  wlicn 
their  country  demanded  It  of  them  " 

The    flag    should    be    an    evrr-present     re- 
minder of  the  many  rights  granted  to  on  in- 
dividual  by   the  Constitution   of   the   Ui.it<;l 
States,  and  as  it  symbolizes  the  historic  and 
cherished  landmarks  emt>odled  therein  there 
must  be  acknowledged  that  with  the   privi- 
leges  come   responsibilities      In    this   day   of 
world   tumult   and  strife   which  we   are    new 
witnessing  the  principle.-  ol  American  citr/tn- 
shlp  must  eniblazcn  themselve*  as  brich'h    as- 
described   by  Daniel  Web-i-tjr    (1782-18o:i    m 
his    oration    at    the    cornerstone    layinc    <f 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  near  Bo-ton.  in  1825. 
in  commemoration  of   the  B.r.tle  of  Bunker 
Hill,   which   had   been   fought    50   years    pricr 
thereto,  when  he  said,  in  part — egain  I  qucte: 
"We   have  indulged   in   gratifying  reccliec- 
ticns  of  the  past,  in  the  prc*ptnty  and  pu-as- 
ures  of  the  present,  and  in  high  hopes  Icr  '.he 
future      But  let  us  remember  that  we  have 
duties  and  cbligatlone  to  perfcim  correspond- 
ing to  the  blessings  wlurh  we  «njty      Let  us 
remember  the  trust,  the  se.cred  trust    n'tath- 
Ing  to  the  rich  inheritance  whK!i  wf  l.u\t  re- 
ceived from  otir  fathers     Let  us  ff€l  our  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  the  full   extent   cl   cur 
power  and  Influence,  for   the   preseivatici.   of 
the   principles   of   civil   and   rciigicus   libcity. 
And  let  us  remember  that  It  is  only  rclipicn 
and  morals  and  knowledge  that  can  make  men 
respectable  and  happy  under  any  form  cf  ^'cv- 
ernment.     Let  us  held   fast   the   great   truth 
that   communities  are   responsible   as   well    as 
Individuals,  that  no  government  is  respectable 
which  is  not  Just,    that  without   unspotted 
purity  of  public  faith,  without  sacrt  d  public 
principle,   fidelity,  and  hcncr   no  mere   Icrms 
of  goveniment.  no  machinery  of  laws,  can  give 
dignity  to  pclltical  society.     In  cur  day  and 
generation  let  us  seek  to  raise  and   inpitve 
the  moral  sentiment  so  that  we  may  Iock.  not 
for   a  degraded  but  for  an  elevated  and  im- 
proved future.     And  when  boih   we   and   cur 
children    shall    have    been    coiiSipn^d    i.      the 
house    appointed    for   all    living    may    l.\o    cf 
countrj'  and  pride  cf  countrj'  glcA  with  equal 
fewer  among  those  to  whom  cur  nam:.-  and 
our  blood  shall  have  descended 

"And  then,  when  honored  ar.ci  cUcreplt 
age  shall  lean  against  the  base  cf  th.is  m.cnu- 
ment.  and  troops  cf  lngcnu;U:  youth  shall 
be  gathered  around  It.  ar.t!  \\ht:;  the  ene 
shall  speak  to  the  other  of  its  ■objects,  the 
purpose  of  Its  construction,  and  tlie  great 
and  glorious  events  with  which  It  Is  con- 
nected, then  shall  rise  from  every  youthful 
brfast  the  ejaculation:  "Thni.k  G  f,.  I  I  u'.^o. 
am    an    American!"  " 

The  flag  which  wr  .-trr  ur.f'.;r.;ng  today  Is 
the  gift  of  Hamilton  Fish  Camp  Nc  2  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  We.  as  t:;::ipl  yfes  cf 
the  great  Southern  Pacific  C  •  n'c  pra'cful 
to  them  for  the  courteous  pe^'iire  thfv  have 
extended  through  Its  contribution  nr.d  ac- 
knowledgment  of   such    is   lierehy   m.ade 

Per  perpetual  maintenance  purp  tc:-  there 
Is  a  flag  fund  at  El  Pa.=ic  general  Fh.  ps  to 
which  all  employes  enca^'fd  w;'h;n  th..-  shop 
reservation.  ;n  all  departmcn's  may  c<vn- 
tribute  The  flags  we  use  w;:;  al-^nys  be  the 
gift,  not  of  any  specially  des:cn;<.tfd  dep.'^'rt- 
ment  or  group,  but  thf  pift  (  f  v.:i  th(  em- 
ployes. E  pluribus  ui.tini  -  :;::  f'-'r  •  ne  and 
one  for  all! 

And  now,  before  we  proceed  to  rase  the 
colors  for  the  first  time  en  this  new  flae  pole, 
I  would  Uke  to  ask  that  all  e.f  ycu  face  in  the 
direction  of  the  flag  At  the  command  of 
salute,  if  covered  remove  the  he.  dd.-ess  with 
the  right  hand  and  hold  it  at  the  ic:t  .hf  ul- 
der.  the  hand  heme  over  the  heart  These 
of  you  without  covering  will  stand  at  a'ten- 
tlcn  Wcmen  should  salute  by  placinc  the 
ripht  hand  over  tnc  heart  Evervone  will 
please  remain  sumdmE  «t  attention  until 
the  final  note  of  the   bugle 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOPvD 


Here  is  the  fiag  of  our  country,  safe  within 
Its  fold  Is  the  freedom  and  fealty  of  our 
Nation.  Friends  y..u  will  Juin  me  In  salut- 
ing   It. 


Congress  Controls  the  Purse  Strings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUFE  OF  KEPRE.£ENTATIVE3 


M'^ndcy.  Stplauber  29.  1941 


RADIO    ADDIiESo     OF    HON      STEPHEN     A. 
DAY.  OF    ILLINOIS 


Mr.  DAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  in-   | 
elude  the  follcwme  address  which  I  made   | 
over  the   radio   on  September  26,   1941:-   , 

On  September    11,    1941,    the   Prtiident    in- 
formed   the    American    people    that    he    had' 
given  orders  to  shi-Ot  any  German  or  Ita^Lni 
vessels  entering  the  'vaters  the  protection  of    j 
which    he    deemed    neces.-ary    fur    American    i 
defense      He  gave  these  orders  as  Commander    • 
In  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army  and  N.ivy. 
He  c'.aim.ed    no   authority   from   ain-   ieg>hi- 
tion  pii.-'^ed   by   tiie  C'ngres.-;.     Many  are   la- 
boring under  a  mi.-apprehension  that  h?  acted 
under    the    Lend    Lea-e    Act.     That    act    lur- 
i;:shes  no  authority  for   the   order  to   shoot, 
and   th"re  are  no  laws  on  the  statute  books 
wh-.ch    au'hriri^e    such    an    order.     His    sole 
p.Twer  to  i.-,sue  the  order  re.=  ts  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  Commander  in  Chief 

On  March  5.  1941.  Senator  Conn.ally,  now 
ch.iirman  cf  'he  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
t:i'.\  Relatione,  m  the  debate  on  the  Lcnd- 
Lease  Act,  in  speaking  cf  the  power  vesterl  in 
the  Presidei-.t  as  Commander  m  Chief,  car- 
rud  on  the  f.>r.c\v;i;g  discussion  with  Senator 
EONE, 

"Mr  CoNNAiLY,  Control  of  the  Arm;  and 
Kavy  refers  to  the  organ;r.atlon.  promct:cn, 
Courts  martial,  and  the  internal  government 
and  control  of  the  Army  a:id  Navy,  aiid  ha? 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  \v:*h  the  Comm.mder 
In  Chief  and  his  power. 

"Mr  Bone.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  Presi- 
dent could  immtdiately  take  this  country 
Into  war  by   merely  lifting   his   hand. 

■Mr.  CoNN.\LLY  Any  President  who  wanted 
to  kiet  th''  c  untry  into  war  could  do  It  at 
any  time  he  de.-ired, 

•■Mr  Bone  Unhappily,  that  is  true. 
"Mr  CoNN.^LLY  Ai:y  President  who  wanted 
to  disregard  f  he  intere.'its  cf  his  country  could 
do  that,  and  many  Senators  seem  to  think 
that  the  pendmtt  bill  and  all  these  amend- 
ments are  merely  Intended  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  President,  and  assume  that 
he  is  going  to  do  wrongi  assume  he  is  going 
to  violate  his  ca*h;  as?unie  he  is  going  to  do 
something  contrary  to  the  Interests  if  the 
Uni'ed  S'ates  I  prefer  to  assume,  on  the 
Cher  htiT'id.  th:!'  .";n.y  sworr  officer  is  going  to 
do  his  dvity  What  I  said  was  predicated 
upon  the  theory  that  some  willtul  President 
would  just  plunge  the  country  into  war  Of 
cctirse.  anv  President  could  get  the  country 
Into  war  at  any  time  he  desired  by  brincir.s; 
Bbeiit  a  situation  froni  which  we  could  not 
\»,e'.!    retreat  " 

When  pressed  oy  Senator  Ellender  as  to 
whether  there  wore  any  limitations  en  the 
power  cf  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  Senator  Connally  made  this  signifl- 
cant  statem.eiit  i 


"If  the  President  has  the  power  under  the 
Constitution,  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  It  in  this  bill  (Lend  Lease  Act)  one 
way  or  another  except  to  refuse  approprla- 
tijiis.  Congress  can  control  the  Army  and 
the   Navy   by   refusing   appropriations." 

It  has  been  ar.nounced  that  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  approximately  $6.000  000.000  of 
additional  Iend-lea*se  funds  will  come  up  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  October  6. 
If  the  American  people  want  to  keep  out  of 
war,  the  time  has  come  for  them  to  speak 
out  and  uiform  their  Representatives  that 
they  do  not  approve  of  the  President's  order 
to  shcot  and  that  no  further  appropriation 
should  be  made  for  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
provide  the  very  things  the  delivery  of  which 
will  make  war  certain,  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  shoot. 

So  that  the  average  citizen  will  fully  com- 
prehend  the  exact  situation,  we  must  think 
of  the  President  as  holding  two  offices.     He  is 
President  and  at  the  same  time  Ccmmandjer 
in  Chief  of  the  Aimy   and  Navy.     As  Presi- 
dent,  he    win    get    the    lend-lease    materials, 
but  no  authority  over  the  men  who  make  up 
the  rank  and  tile  of  the  Army  and  Navy.     Let 
us   suppose    that    he   places    these    materials 
on  our  merchant  ships.     Up  to  this  point,  he 
is  still   at   peace.     He   then   decides   to   have 
these   materials   carried   across    the   ocean    to 
Britain    and    the   merchant   ships   commence 
.-the  voyage   across  the  Atlantic.     Up  to   this 
point  he  Is  still  at  peaee      Now,  he  turns  to 
his  power  as  Commander   m  Chief,   and  de- 
ciding to  use  our  battleships  to  convoy  these 
merchant  ships  to  Britain,  he  gives  orders  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  shoot  any  German  or 
I'alian   war  vessels  encountered  on  the   way 
acrc<s      He  obtained  all  of  the  authority  up 
to   the  time  cf   the  shooting  order  from  the 
Congress.     He  claims  that  his  power  to  order 
shooting    ccm.es   from   the    Constitution    and 
that   Congress  has  nothing  to  say    about   It. 
All  those  who  have  been  urging  the  Members 
cf   Cor.siress   to   do   something   to   check  the 
Fre.-icent,   even    to   the  point   cf   Impeaching 
h.m.  are  net  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dL-nt    IS  acting  under  a  power   coming   from 
the  Constitution  and  not  from  the  Congress. 
To  fortify  his  position  the  President  stated 
en  Septeniber  11,  1941; 
I         "This    situation    is    not    new.      The    second 
'     President    of  the  United  States,  John   Adams, 
ordered  the  United  States  NavT  to  clean  out 
European  pnvateeis  and  European  ships  of 
war  which  weie  infesting  the  Caribbean  and 
South  American  waters,  destroying  American 
commerce.    The  third  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thomas  JefTer.son.  ordered  the  United 
States  Navy   to  end  the  attacks  being  made 
upon  American  .-hips  bv  the  corsairs  of  the 
I   nations  of  North  Africa." 

I        As  a  constitutional  la'Aver.  I  tal-ce  issue  with 
the  President      The  fallacy  in  his  position  Is 
that    he    is    carrying    materials    to    an    active 
j    belligerent;  he  knows  that  his  shooting  order 
'    will  mean  war  for  he  has  said  so  hmiself.    He 
knows    that   President   Adams   was   attacking 
privateers  which  according  to  the  dictionary 
means     armed   private   vessels   commissioned 
t "  crtiise  aaams*  the  commerce  or  war  vessels 
rf  ti:e  (nemy  "    Ha  knows  that  President  Jef- 
I    lerson  was  attacking  corsairs.    Turning  again 
to   the  dicticna.y.  we   find  tha'   a  corsair.  In 
simple  language,  is  a  pirate.   President  Roose- 
velt has  labeled  H.tler  and  Mussolini  as  gang- 
sters and  pirates,  and  he  can  console  him.self 
v.'ith  the  reflection  that  he  is  protecting  our 
commerce  against  sancsters  and  pirates.    It  is 
i    interesting    to    knew    from    what    source    the 
President   obtaii-.-d    this   justification   for   his 
position. 

In  m.y  book,  We  M'ti^t  Save  the  Republic, 
published  by  the  Shaw  Publishing  Co.,  Wash- 
I    jugton,  D.  C  .  on  page  77.  I  state  as  f  cUows  i 
"The  lend-lease  till  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress with  a  total  misconceptioti  of  interna- 
tional  law  as  it  is  now  Interpreted  by  this 
administration     In  fact,  tl*ere  has  been  such 
I    a  radical  departure  from  the  tenets  of  inter- 


national law,  ns  It  existed  prior  to  this  new 
mterpretaticn,  that  practically  no  Members 
01  either  the  Benate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  any  notion  whatever  of  the 
present  interpretation  that  authorizes  the 
United  StateJ  to  engage  in  war  against  an 
aggressor,  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress,  as  jrovided  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stites. 

"Where  did  this  interpretation  come  from? 
It  was  not  bcrn  on  American  soil.  It  came 
from  Budapest,  in  Hungary,  and  It  had  its 
origins  in  a  conference  of  international  law- 
yers, held  at  ludapest  in  September  1934." 

After  quoting  from  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary Stmison  jefore  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commit  ;ee,  in  the  hearlnss  from  Janu- 
ary 27  to  Febiuary  3.  1941.  and  the  address  of 
Attorney  General  Jackson,  at  Habana.  Cuba, 
on  March  27.  1941.  both  of  whom  gave  their 
lull  approval  to  this  new  interpretation,  on 
page  82  of  my  book  the  following  is  quoted 
from  the  address  of  Attorney  General  Jack- 
son i 

"President  Roosevelt  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  January  6.  1941,  said  that  'such 
aid  is  not  an  jct  cf  war."  " 

To  what  dit  Attorney  General  Jackson  re- 
fer? President  Roosevelt  on  January  6.  1941, 
appeared  in  person  before  the  two  Houses  ol 
Congress  and!  said  in  part  as  follows  i 

"In  fumilrtent  of  this  purpose  we  will  not 
be  Intimidati-d  by  rhe  threats  of  dictatora 
that  they  will  regard  as  a  breach  of  interna- 
tional law  aid  as  an  act  of  war  our  aid  to 
the  democracies  which  dare  to  resist  their 
aggression,  tuch  aid  is  not  an  act  of  war. 
even  if  a  dfctator  should  unilaterally  pro- 
claim it  so  io  be.  When  the  dictators  are 
ready  to  make  war  upon  us  they  will  not 
wait  for  an  atrt  of  war  on  our  part." 

Here  Is  th*  understanding  of  the  present 
situation.  Tpe  dictators  have  not  made  war 
upon  us.  Bat  the  President  is  ready  to  start 
the  shooting  The  dictators  did  not  claim 
that  aid  to  Britain  was  an  act  of  war.  On 
January  6.  1941.  the  President  spoke  of  Hitler 
and  Mussollftl  as  dictators,  but  he  did  not 
call  them  pfivateers  and  pirates.  In  other 
7ords.  the  qictators  did  not  resort  to  open 
acts  f  aggreMlon.  They  did  not  commit  acts 
of  war.  War  did  not  come  from  that  source. 
Now  the  Preident.  seeking  to  Jvistlfy  bis  order 
to  shoot,  cfltes;  the  actions  of  two  former 
Presidents  \fho  used  our  armed  vessels  to 
Clear  the  seis  of  privateers  and  pirates.  He 
no  longer  siys.  "Such  aid  is  not  an  act  of 
war."  He  aates:  "Convoys  mean  shooting 
and  shootlna  means  war." 

When  the  I  Lend  Lease  Act  was  before  the 
Senate  for  ionsideraticn  it  was  clearly  em- 
phasized that  It  did  not  deal  with  men  but 
only  with  wir  materials.  Pressed  by  Senator 
Ellender  ini  the  debate  on  March  5.  1941, 
Senator  B.^R^LET  stated: 

"Mr.  Ellender.  Well,  how  can  you  convoy 
ships  withotit  men? 

"Mr.  BARI4.EY.  Oh,  no;  of  course  not,  and 
the  Senator]  from  Louisiana  knows  that  as 
well  as  I  doj  but  in  this  bill  we  are  dealing 
with  equlptnent.  all  sorts  of  equipment.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  an  army.  We  are  not 
dealing  with!  a  navy  We  are  dealing  with  the 
things  that  rnay  be  lent.  leased,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  Iby  fhe  President  of  the  United 
States."  I 

The  comjiete  answer  to  convoying  can  be 
found  in  tiese  words  of  Senator  B.^rkley. 
The  things!  were  to  be  carried  by  vessels 
manned  byj  the  British  Government,  and 
hence  no  Aiiierican  Ufe  cculd  be  taken  if  the 
vessel  were  attacked.  This  positively  settles 
the  claim  tl>at  there  is  any  authorization  of 
the  Lend  Lease  Act. 

in  this  same  debate  Senator 


convoying  i 
Furtherm^ire 

WHtTE  Stat 
"It    ig    c 
legislation 


rged  that  the  passage  of  this 
eans  that  our  warships  will  con- 
voy our  merjchant  vessels.  The  direct  answer 
to  this  assertion  Is  that  the  bill  gives  no 
such    power     On   the   contrary,   it    says    In 
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tcmis  that  norhlne  In  th"  Art  shall  be  con-   i 
Btrued  to  confer  this  nplit      There  sue  thosie 
who  insist  that  under  his  constitutiontd  prw-    | 
ers  the  Presiricnt  may  do  this  thing      U  they 
are  right   in  i\\is.  if  under  his  cr.i^stituiional    I 
rtesiptiation   as  Comma!. tiir     n    Chief   cf    cur    I 
Army  cmd   Navy,  or  if  :r.   \iv   pewer?   which 
Inhere  under  the  Cjonstitutn  n  m  the  cffice  of 
Pr*  s-den'    Mr    Rp<iye\f't  ciin  sc  u-e  the  naval 
vrs- eN    nf    thi'    United    States.    pertamlT    we  »| 
cannot   take   Iron,    h.m    any   right    conferred    | 
by  the  Coru-lituucn      If.  on  the  other  band.    | 
such  right  is  not  ccnstituLionftlly  his,  he  does 
not  have  it       Tins   bill  does  not  confer  It   ' 

In  the  r-ct;"  f-'aitiTKnt  of  the  President, 
when  he  announced  that  he  had  given  ciders 
to  siioot.  lie  pt:sitiTely  claimed  that  as  Ccm- 
mfinder  m  Chief  he  has  the  right  arKl  in- 
tended to  use  It  We  are.  llvcreiore  ccn- 
Irouted  with  this  sittuticu  The  President 
claims  that  he  has  the  right  to  order  shoct- 
ir.e  without  any  actltjn  bv  the  Conpri'ss  This 
cider  tc  fehoc.t  may  gel  us  into-  war  The 
President  can  only  piovoke  wm  but  he  can- 
r>ct  dcclnre  wnr  Tl.*  re  may  be  any  numbfr 
of  shoctiogs  but.  there  will  still  be  no  war 
until  ac:i:.Q  b.'  Coi^icbs 

This  piestnts  a  very  unwholesome  situa- 
tion and  if  nepJected  may  result  in  grent 
humilSaticn  end  rmkiarrassment  Over  80 
pejcint  of  tht  America u  people  do  not  sup- 
port the  Prtsidfnt  in  making  war  Thty  ckc 
not  want  war  and  they  do  not  want  him  to 
provoke  war  What  is  the  duty  cf  Congress 
in  this  critical  hour? 

Fonuruiteiy.  ue  are  not  without  a  remedy. 
Tlie  President  l£  asking  for  additional  blUious 
of  dc liars  under  the  Lend  Lease  Act.  a  law 
which  dees  net  authorize  lum  to  order  *.hcc'- 
li-g  He  himself  has  said  that  convoys  mean 
shooting  and  shooting  means  war  Hew, 
then,  can  the  Congress  vote  hina  additional 
billions  of  dcllars  when  the  Congress  knows 
that  he  Intends  to  act  under  his  powers  as 
Ccmmardrr  in  Clilef  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  plain  provision?  of  the  Lend  Lease 
Act?  Tins  charges  tlie  ccnscience  cf  every 
member  cf  Congress  to  compel  the  Pre.'-idfnt 
to  rescind  his  order  tc  shcot  cr  be  denied  any 
further  apprcpriatlcn  There  is  no  escape 
frcm  this  londurlcn  Believing  that  the 
Pres'.dent  will  not  retclnd  his  order  tc  shoot. 
I  shall  never  vote  to  prcvlde  hiin  wllli  aridi- 
tlrnal  n^'  nrys  whJch  fire  clearly  not  author- 
Iz  d  by  the  Lend  Lease  Act 

We  mu^t  bew  In  mind  that  tl.e  additional 
$5  985  000  000  Is  to  be  used  tor  the  purposes 
cf  the  Lend  Lesse  Act  He  has  not  asked 
for  moneys  to  carry  out  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief  All  of  us  know  what  he 
intends  to  do  with  the  money  .Ml  cf  us 
know  that  he  intends  to  u"^e  our  Navy  to 
convoy  merchant  ships  A!l  cf  u,-  know 
that  sruch  use  cf  our  Navy  will  provoke  war 
All  of  us  kr<iw  that  this  win  net  be  a  ccn- 
rtitutional  war  tut  the  Presidents  own  war. 
Wlint  a  travesty  How  long  can  tbl5  sort  cf 
tiling  continue  wilhcut  breeding  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  feeling  of  utter  dls- 
msy  and  humillatlen?  But  that  Is  Just 
where  we  stand  today 

Knowing  that  he  intends  to  carry  on  his 
OWQ  shooting  war.  the  President  merely 
tises  the  Congress  to  provide  him  with  the 
Sinews  cf  war  He  is  net  wUliri^  to  comply 
With  the  Constitution  cf  the  United  State* 
and  afk  the  CXngress  to  decdare  war.  All 
Congress  is  a=ked  to  do  is  to  lurniih  the 
mjney  so  that  he  can  miY.c  a  success  of  t's 
war  which  Js  m  direct  viokition  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Unltid  States  Can  any 
Member  voting  hini  these  additional  billions 
of  dollars  ever  again  claim  that  he  has  been 
true  to  b:£  oath  of  office  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution of   the  United  Slates? 

We  have  presentf.d  to  us  a  clear  choice  and 
It  Is  this  I  Folic  w  the  Coustliuucn  or  fcUcw 
the  President  If  yeu  follow  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  can  stay  (-ut  of  war  and  keep  faith 
with  the  American  people  If  you  follow  the 
President,  ycu  will   be  untrue  to  the  pcple 


and  to  vni;r 


r  f    rffif  ' 


Tlie  time  l:"s 
crT.e  frr  ConEtrrss  t^  fisstrt  i:-  powers,  pre- 
serve Its  diennv  ;. t  r"  pren^atives  und<>r  tlie 
Constitution  by  rrfirinc  x<  vote  any  addi- 
tional moneys  Ccncre--.-  cor.trols  the  purse 
strincs  Only  In  this  way  c;.c  wt  express  our 
rii-approval  of  the  acti"n  cf  the  Prr^ident 

T>;!s  deci-^ion  is  maele  ea-v  f.r^r  the  Members 
of  Coneress  because  the  PTsKl'-nr  has  asked 
for  additional  nionrvi  Mixi-r  :■■.  Ip.w  that  di-«es 
not  authorise  the  r^  •»"!■;  wh  rh  he  has  taken 
as  CommfiT^d^'  •»>  C*:e:  I'  *hc  Presld?nt 
feels  himsf :'  v^--^  -ic^i  fcv  th«-  reftisa'  of  Con- 
press  to  make  thesf  appr«  priation?.  he  has 
only  himeelf  to  thnr.k  for  ^uch  Injury  He 
has  stubbornly  re:u«^d  t.  fv^nstilt  Ccmeress 
and  has  .stubbornly  retused  tc  take  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  his  confidence  Many  clnlm 
that  he  has  directly  violated  ♦  is  "-acred  p!edpe 
to  the  American  p«op!e  M-.'^'-  hpve  asked 
that  the  Pres  dent  bo  imp-.RChed  There  is 
no  need  at  this  time  of  e^  iru-  that  far  Con- 
gress new  is  afTorde»d  tlie  ot^n  rtunlty  of  re- 
buking the  Preside n'  bv  '-(■fii'=irt!  to  provide 
additional  bilhcns  ■-•♦  d'^'ls"-  •"  enable  h'm 
to  pursue  a  c^tir^e  which  Centre*?  has  not 
authoTiz<-d 

1  appeal  to  the  President  to  rrce'!  his  re- 
quest for  addttiona!  lend-lea!>e  mcne^,  =  I 
do  this  tc  prw'- •  -ter  humihaticn  for  nil 
of  us.  I  do  thi's  b^<~>iii«:'  r^f  r>^v  Icyahv  tc  the 
Constitution  of  thf  T'r""'  S'-.te-^  antl  Tor  my 
heartfelt  desire  to  preset  \e  t:rdered  htjerty  in 
the  land  we  all  love  so  dearly  I  believe  the 
President  shctild  be  big  encueh  tt  re-alize  that 
he  cannot  further  ptnsue  his  own  shooting 
war  witlicut  cruelly  tJestrcvini;  and  eiiminnt- 
Ing  the  Cons:re«^s  as  one  of  the  three  ure«t 
coordinate  branches  of  "m  C,  v:nment. 
MtJch  as  we  abhor  ac^rrssn  n  ;-.i  d  di-sire  peace, 
we  hn\e  lest  evfryt  iins  when  we  lose  respect 
for  ordered  liberty  under  the  Ccinstittjtion  of 
the  United  States  As  a  Mcmoer  c:  Congress. 
I  mus*  be  vtellant  erf  the  poTvers  rf  Congress. 
We  all  ttx^k  an  oath  tc  thfit  same  Constitu- 
tion and  we  all  stf-d  '"  tall  tcpe'her  It  is 
my  prayer  that  there  will  always  h.  a  Consti- 
tution and  that  there  will  always  be  a  Con- 
gress.    May  God  blesp  you  all 
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M:  WHEAT  M'  Spcikcr.  October  1 
to  8  ;..;.-  bicn  ctsigiiatt'G  as  National 
Newsya^t;  Week,  and  I  want  to  lake  this 
opportunity  to  express  ray  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  cl  the  ncurpapf  rs  in  th;s 
c.outitn,',  paiticuiarly  tiio.sf  knrv.r.  a.*^  the 
•weekly  newspaper 

Coming  as  I  do  from  an  agricultuial 
district  in  the  central  portinn  of  Illinois, 
composed  of  8  counties  with  a  pcpuialioa 
of  300.000.  in  wiiich  are  located  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois — which  maintain?  an 
excellent  pchool  cf  journalism,  the  MiUi- 
kin  University,  and  tlv  Etistern  Ilhnris 
State  Teachers  College.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  and 
to  observe  the  Importance  of  the  60 
newspapers  located  m  my  district. 

It  IS  my  considered  opin.on  bii^td  upon 
many   years   of   exper.cnce.    that    these 


newspapers  wield  a  trrnMnd'^irs  irflurnce 
for  good  downnplit  Aih'  ncAnivm  m  their 
respective  coniinuiiUK.'-.  and  that  they 
will  conUnue  to  do  .m.>  as  long  as  ihey 
remain  free  and  unhamix'red.  Of  late, 
ue  have  heard  consiacrable  talk  about 
the  po5;.<:ibiI:tie.«  of  at  U'ast  a  partial  press 
censorship  In  my  pj^inion  this  would 
be  a  vrrv    ctT.ve  ri  rrr 

r.:  tht  b<:;tf::  cf  Ajnenca.  I  sincerely 
tru.^t  that  tlit.se  newsp^ipeii  may  be  pt  i - 
mitt«i  ic  continue  to  Liperat<  a.s  trev  and 
individuai  units  unrest lained  by  censor- 
sh!]i  :iom  Washincton  or  from  any  other 
sourTT  P'"<'c:iim  of  tt-.e  pn*'<s  wa*^  one 
cf  ih'"-  f'.:nrt>:r:rnt:-.;,«  laid  ri"wn  by  thi- 
f'--.i't.-  iri  that  iinmcrial  ritcuincni  — 
ihi  C  w^'ctuiJun  ol  tlie  United  Slalci:. 
It  this  one  gms  by  iht  beard.  I  wain  yuu 
here  and  now.  it  wi,:  not  be  ion^:  until  it 
is  fDllov.ed  by  rest rai tits  upon  other  free- 
dom.'5 — worship  sp-erh.  and  a?^emb]y — 
and  tlir  .seeds  of  tyratit^.y  Wiil  liave  sprung 
forth  full  ercwiv 
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M:  CASE  cf  S'Uth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speeker.  und- r  \e^\i-  'c  oTtend  my  rc- 
maiks  m  the  RtrrF.D  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Raymond  Clapptr.  from 
a  recent  issue  cf  tht  Wiu-hmgtcn  Daily 
News: 

[Frcm  the   Wash  met  c:^.   Dailv   New,-   ol    Sep- 
tember   2e     3941! 

THF    NrtrTR«i;TV    I  AW 
(By  Raymond  Clappex) 

Two  main  questions  appear  to  be  Invuived 
In  the  issue  of  n  vising  or  repealing  ti  e  iku- 
trality  law. 

One  question  Is  whether  Congres-  shall 
permit  the  armU-.e  ci!  Ajtk  r.can  ntierchant 
ships.  The  other  is  v.lit"..bfi  Amerlran  ships 
shall  he  permitted  to  go  Into  bllipeient 
ports  Seme  other  points  are  InvoJv*  o  Ot:t 
they  are   incidt-nt:il   to   tlie-e   twc 

As  to  the  arming  of  American  ships.  1  c!  :i  t 
see  any  two  sides  to  that  quesiion  I  he 
Nazis  are  attacking  shippme  in  the  waters 
around  Grienland  and  Ictlar.fi  Wf  nust 
run  Anierican  ships  to  thOee  p^snt*  tiat  .s, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  evatuau  bv,th 
places  and  leave  it  to  the  Nazis  tc  occupy 
them  If  they  wish,  and  thus  p'ant  tl, fin- 
selves  within  stnkme  d  'ti.tc'  ( '.  •l.'-  N  \\h 
American  conliiieni  A,-  v.  kt^  u-.t  g.-.u^ 
to  surrender  those  btiti  ol  pftt-iitial  iittack 
against  this  hemisphere,  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  supply  line  to  tht  m  is  obv.cus. 
Arming  of  ships  is  a  nectsRary  part  ui  il  at 
defense. 

A.«  to  repealing  other  restrlcUons  in  toe 
Neutrality  Act  so  that  American  shi^s  (.'.i;  ^to 
into  belli^'erent  ro-t«  furth-r  cli.'-T'.t*^' r.  ;s 
In  order  In  the  p:»^pnt  si'iaiicn  -ik  h  a 
step  probably  w.u'.d  intan  hcum-  iia\al  war 
on  a  full-out  sout'. 
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It  would   m-an  rur.n'.r.s    Arr.ericnn 


rhips, 

carrymt,'  lend-leiise  supplies  directly  mtt) 
British  ports.  It  sterns  tu  me  there  is  a  cleiir 
d.^t.nctiun  between  this  and  f.ic  protection 
of  Amerirnn  ?=hip-  operating  to  our  own  bases 
In  Greenland  and  Iceland  In  the  latter  case 
we  have  set  up  a  r'.a-jiiable  line  of  deter.se 
outposts,  and  the  neces.-ity  of  prot'-'Ctma 
them  Is   par'   nf   the  operatic'n       Naii'-s  oper- 


ating   in 


waters    are    nianite.stl 


out 


looking  for  trouble,  and  If  shooting  resuit- 
i:  :,^  -hooting  of  th^ir  own  seeking,  and  it  is 
lie*  i"V  u«  to  run  away  from  It. 

But  111  carryme  eu.ids  directly  into  Britain. 
we  would  be  eoina  into  a  war  zone,  and  we 
w^  uid  be  let^itiniate  targets  of  attack  There 
n;.iv  be  a  lot  of  authority  In  the  mterna- 
lional  lawbook-  for  a  neutral  country  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  belligerents,  but  that  au- 
thority li.  academic  The  fact  is  that  Ger- 
many and  Ensland  are  at  war,  and  that  to 
K.\irry  eikkIs  into  England  is  to  lay  ourselves 
open  to  Na/i  attack.  Just  as  we  would  be 
open  to  attack  from  the  British  it  we  tried 
to  carry  Koods  throueh  the  British  blockade 
to  Hamburg 

It  Is  true  that  the  Neutrality  Act  is  beuiR 
evaded  and  that  it  has  been  in  part  repealed 
by'the  lend-lea.^e  action.  But  the  restriction 
asamst  American  ships  and  crews  going  into 
bellieerent  pcria  is  still  operative  In  the 
Atlantic  and  to  repeal  the  restriction  would 
be  to  make  a  definite  and  a  fundamental 
change  In  our  relation  to  the  war 

I  do  not  want  to  see  that  step  taken  if  it 
can  be  avoided  If  that  step  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  Hitler  winning  and  Hnler 
Icsuii:.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it  I  am  nci 
sure  that  is  the  case  Not  yet  From  everv- 
thms  I  hear  In  England,  the  North  Atlantic 
s.tualion  imprrved  vastly  during  July  and 
Ausu'it  The  time  may  very  well  come  when 
the  volume  of  American  supplies  and  the 
volume  of  new  American  shipping  would 
make  It  de>irab;e  to  do  part  of  the  carryirs 
cur.'-elvep.  and  even  necessary  unles.-  we  were 
willing  to  transfer  most  of  our  new  merchant 
fleet  to  foreign  registry  I  d<nibt  if  that  time 
has  arrived  If  it  has.  then  the  information 
to  demonstrate  it  should  be  made  available 

In  other  word.-.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  any 
further  into  the  war  than  we  have  to  be  m  it 
to  bave  a  free  world  frcm  destruction  Th.it 
we  have  an  interest  in  such  an  outcome 
seems  to  me  beyond  argument,  and  we  are 
preparing  tc  cof.tnbute  heavily  to  it  m  ma- 
terials If  that  as.~istance  is  sufficient,  then 
a  sacrifice  of  American  lives  in  aodition 
would  be  needless  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  more  conclusive  evidence  before  we  are 
asked  to  sen^l  American  ships  straight 
through  into  bellii^erent  ports. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extenj  my  remarks  in  th^  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addres.s  de- 
livered by  ni  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
president  of  Columbia  University,  at  tlie 
opening  of  the  cne  hundred  and  oghty- 
eighth  year  of  Columbia  University,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1S4:,  entitled  "Wait  and  Seo"; 


The  hL-rhcst  typ?  n!  nbilliy  j^  all  which 
cnncerns  the  cooperation  of  men  1?  what  we 
call  the  administrative  Administration  is 
the  art  cf  planning  with  foresight  and  of 
gettina  done  with  promptness,  with  eScr- 
tiven,\ss  and  at  least  possible  cost  of  labor 
and  of  resources,  all  that  represents  and  re- 
flects the  In-eTCsts  and  ambitions  of  men  in 
any  given  held  of  endeavor.  History  makes 
it  very  plain  that  from  the  earliest  times  < 
there  has  been  niarked  administrative  ability 
I'l  certain  fields  c.  human  interest  Among 
thsr-  are  the  military,  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  exploratory  Sir.ce  the  er.d  ol  the  eight- 
eenth century,  cportunities  for  the  exercise 
cf  administrative  ability  have  multiplied  a 
thcusandffild  as  a  result  of  thi;  industrial  and 
economic  evolution  which  has  marked  that 
period  In  all  that  relates  to  production,  to 
transportation,  tc  commerce,  and  to  finance 
administrative  ability  has  found  new  oppor- 
tunity m  every  part  of  the  world  and  to  an- 
extent  which  would  have  seemed  quite  im- 
possible a  century  ond  a  half  ago 

Tlie  m»C5t  important  field  of  human  inter- 
est  and   cooperation  in  which  administrative 
ability  .=;eems  to  la?  is  the  Eovernmental  pcli- 
cits   of   the    modern    dt'inrcracies      This    was 
not  always  the  case,   as   is  made  plain  by  a 
reading   cf   the   history    cf   Great   Britain   In 
the  srventeenth  and  eit;iiteen:h   centuries,  of 
France  m  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  our 
own    people    when    the    foumiaticns    of    our 
Federal  Gcveriiment  were  being  laid  and  cur, 
political  structure  was  being  built  upon  those 
foundations       As   the   democratic   process   has 
developed    and    broadened,    however,    and    as 
the    number    cf    individual    citizens    partici- 
pating m  the  choice  cf  polit.cal  representa- 
tives  and   in    the  shaping  of   public  policies 
has  grown,  difTorences  of  opln.cn  and  of  per- 
sonal and  group   interest    have  come   to  play 
a  steadiiv  increasma  part  in  the  story  of  gov- 
ernmental action     Theoretically,  In  each  one 
cf    th.'.-e    mcdern    democracies,    a    majority 
rv.les     Tneorencally,   when   a   vot-e   is   taken 
on  a  very  difficult  and  disputed  matter  and  a 
clear    majority    is    reccrdod    In    favor    of    cne 
d':'hnite   way   of   dealing    with    it.   the   chcsen 
reprei^entatives  cf  the  people  should  at  once 
and   prom.ptly   act    in   accordance   with    W'hat 
must  be  regarded  as  their  instructions.     But 
It  tiie  monority  be  cleverly  led  and  urmed  with 
strong  and  persuasive  arguments  or  supported 
by  powerful  emoticn,  there  may  be  and  there 
u.sually  is  indefinite  dek  ,  in  the  formal  action 
of  public  authority  in  respect  to  the  matter 
under  consideration      If,  as  so  often  happens 
when  a  general  election  of  legislative  repre- 
sentatives is  held  in  a  democracy,  there  are 
half  a  dozen  question-  at  ijsue  and  not  merely 
one  qu':>sticn.  tlien  the  problem  presented  to 
tiie  legislative  body  grows  in  difficulty  and  in 
complexity.      Uiicler    such    circum.stances.    a 
first  efTcrt  is  usually  to  try  to  find  a  working 
hypothesis  by  which  in  cne  way  or  another 
all  of  the  leading  elements   In  the  constitu- 
encies  may    be    either    satisfied    or    at    least 
mollified.     This  of  course  does  not  make  for 
efficiency  or  for  good  governnient.     It  makes 
eimply  for  getting  along   in  what  appears  to 
be  the  best  way  possible.     It  leaves  unsettled 
and  unsolved  numerous  very  linpcnant  p-oliti- 
cal    prcblem.s.    som.e    of    them    quite    funda- 
mental.    Just    now    there    are    several    such 
,    problems   in  our  American  political  life,'   but 
there   is   no  sign  that   the  Government   pro- 
poses to  take  any  action  about  tiiem,  simply 
because  there  are  at  the  moment  no  organized 
pre^sure  groups  armed  with  political  threats 
endeavoring  to  get  action  by  th.e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  any  one  of  them. 

In  such  cases  the  answer  o:  the  legislators 
is,  "Wait  and  see  That  lias  become  a  most 
popular  slogaii  m  all  the  democracies.  It 
h.i^  furnished  and  is  furnishing  material  for 
sarcasm  and  for  sneering  at  democracy  by 
tlie  present-day  despots  and  their  blind  fol- 
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lowers  Tliele  despots  feel  that  they  at  least 
can  get  something  -'one,  whether  that  some- 
thing be  military  or  civil,  moral  or  immoral. 
Just  or  unjust,  humane  or  cruel  They  there- 
fore claim  for  themselves  and  their  doctrines 
a  degree  of  eficiency  in  administration  which 
they  inrist  ihe  democracies  cannot  imitate 
and  will  not  endeavor  to  imitate. 

It  must  n^ver  be  forgotten  that  In  a  de- 
mocracy the;  beginnings  of  all  good  govern- 
ment are  toj  be  found  in  local  self-  co\ern- 
ment.  It  isiln  the  community,  be  't  village 
or  town,  city  or  county,  whose  inhabitants 
are  immediaftely  interdependent  and  closely 
in  touch  wlt^  each  other,  that  a  high  degree 
of  efTiciency  |n  public  administration  usually 
exists  For  fxample  in  the  United  States  it 
is  almost  cettaln  that  the  local  police,  the 
local  fire  department,  and  the  local  tax-sup- 
ported schools  arc  efTectively  administered 
When  from  i  thes^>  local  political  units  one 
moves  M  tne  Government  of  a  State  or  to 
that  of  the  federal  Union  conditions  sharply 
change.  W^  then  begin  to  find  extravagance, 
duplication  I  of  organization  and  of  effort, 
lack  of  effective  oversight,  and  in  many  ways 
lack  of  rffici^ncy.  An  outstanding  exception 
Is  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  where 
there  is  a  very  high  type  of  administrative 
efficiency  That  service  has  the  advantage 
of  being  vary  little  and  very  Infrequently 
Interfered  ^ith  by  new  forms  of  congres- 
sional actlot  and  control  It  therefore,  can 
proceed  on  [the  basis  of  Its  own  experience 

to  serve  the  public  with  very  high  effective- 
ness in  th^  field  of  communication,  than 
which  none  I  is  more  important. 

It  is  obvi^uo  that  the  policy  of  wait  and 
see  will  not  do  if  democracy  is  to  hold  its  own. 
Walt  and  s^e  not  only  diminishes  efficiency 
of  governmental  service,  but  It  puts  democ- 
racy itself  te  very  great  danger.  In  a  v/orld 
where  everyTsort  and  kind  of  solf-s3el:ing  is 
at  work  in  irder  to  control  Increasing  num- 
bers of  hun»an  beings  and  widening  areas  of 
the  earth's  surface,  a  policy  cf  wait  and  see 
spalls  defeat  It  should  now  be  pretty  plain 
that  either  this  modern  world  is  going  to 
remain  at  nar  until  the  whole  of  what  we 
call  civlliza  ion  has  been  destroyed  and  all 
its  great  monuments  wrecked,  or  that  the 
forces  of  coistructive,  liberal  democracy  will 
shortly  be  a3le  to  take  leadership  of  the  world 
and  In  reasonable  time  to  put  it  upon  a  per- 
manent foijndation  of  order,  cf  Justice,  of 
peace,  and  cjf  prosperity.  This  certainly  can- 
not be  doni.  however,  by  the  policy  of  wait 
and  see.  If  we  are  cnly  to  wait  and  see,  then 
the  believerfe  in  liberal  democracy  are  openly 
handing  coitrol  of  the  future  to  their  bitter 
and  determined  enemies. 

By  great  jgocd  fortune,  mankind  has  Just 
now  been  cpered  definite  and  specific  lead- 
ership in  iti  search  for  the  foundations  upon 
which  to  tuild  a  new  and  orderly  world 
of  prosperity  and  of  peace.  This  is  given 
by  the  Atikntic  declaration,  announced  to 
the  world  tn  August  14  last  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  thfe  United  States  of  America  and 
ne  Minister  in  the  Government 
1  iritain.  To  the  American  peo- 
atlantlc  declaration  comes  like 
a  new  Dec  araticn  of  Independence  in  the 
field  of  ni|tlonal  policy  and  international 
t  is  supported  with  sym.pathy  and 
ng  by  those  hopes  and  policies 
been  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  pfecple  since  the  days  of  Washing- 
ton and  Fr;  nklin,  of  Hamilton  and  Jeffeison. 
It  echoes  to.e  famou  sentence  of  President 
McKinley  sjokcn  49  years  ago.  "The  period 
cf  exclusive  ness  Is  past"  It  is  tn  harmony 
with  the  doctrines  taught  by  Presidents 
Theodore  E  cosevelt.  Taft.  Wilson,  and  Hard- 
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cord  with  'he  Joint  resolution  approved  June 
25  1910  arinpft  d  witj  ovit  a  diBfetittnc  voite  by 
both  HonnfC  of  tiie  /iinencan  Corigicst  call- 
ine  f'  r  tiie  limltntioa  of  armaments  and  for 
const  ;:n"  infj  the  ccmbined  navies  cl  ihe  «urld 
an  inieri.ationjil  pol  xe  force  fi-t  t>;e  prestr- 
vai.'-i.  (f  uiiiversai  {.tace. 

Th.s  Atlantic  declaratlcn.  which  m  so  com- 
plete and  so  spit  nd  d  a  fashion  em;  hhSizee 
and  repeats  this  ion;  series  of  ttatt-m^ntji  of 
national  policy,  is  tlie  direct  end  conclusive 
answer  to  those  whr  would  continue  to  put 
their  country  In  danf.er  by  preferring  a  policy 
of  wait  anc  see.  This  is  no  time  to  wait  and 
see  The  dancer  is  too  im.medlare  and  loo 
great.     It  is  time  to    hmk  and  tc  act. 


A  Congressman  Looks  at  Cong'-f«$ 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    'V  t  TH    r/  KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFi'RESENTATIVES 
Monday  September  29.  1941 


ARTICLE     BY     tJON     KARh    E     MLNDT     OF 
SOUTT:    DAKOTA 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  Sixiakir,  a  short 
time  ago  I  vus  ask^d  to  write  a  macazine 
article  under  the  title  "A  Con^rf ."vsman 
Locks  at  Congrtsj."  by  an  editor  who 
said  he  believed  thit  the  people  if  Amer- 
ica were  Ki^wi^?  inoie  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  t>  rsor.alities  and  procedures 
of  Conurcs-s  This  article  was  unnted  in 
the  S<=pteml>T  i.'sue  of  the  R-  publican,  a 
mcr.ihly  masazme  publish -d  m  Chicago. 

In  today's  struggle  to  preserve  and  per- 
fect the  true  funclloninp;  of  self-govern- 
ment, I  think  it  is  important  that  as 
many  citi/>n.-  as  po.ssible  interest  Uiem- 
seives  .1  thf  fo:  mu  a  of  frf  edom  by  which 
coneressional  anc  constitutional  gov- 
ernment operates  in  'his  Rrpublic  It 
is  with  the  humble  hnpe  that  this  arti- 
cle may  hrlp  add  io  America's  collective 
information  o:i  this  subject  that  I  take 
this  opp<^r*urv.ty  rf  reprinting  it  in  Uie 

CONGRES£KiN.\i    RECORD. 
IFrom  the  Republitan  lor  September  1941) 

A  CONGHF-'^SMAN   LoOKS   AT   CONOKTSS  -  W  ANT    TO 

Know  What  a  Cougeessman  Thjnk.s  Aprrr 
His  Job  and  His  A.ssgcutls?  Here  Are  the 
Facts   Presented    DEiicHTFfLi-Y   and  Read- 

ABIT 

(B\^    Karl    E     Munpt,    Member    of    Congress, 
First  Di-tric.  bcuth  Dakota* 

It  used  to  be  popular  in  this  country,  and 
maybe  it  stlllis,  for  clrthiers  i-nd  haberdash- 
er«  to  usheT  in  the  clianee  of  sta'ons  wit±i  the 
slogan.  'Took  at  your  hat— everybody  el.<^e 
does  "  That  slogan  might  be  paraphraf*d  a 
bit  to  relate  to  the  title  of  this  article  "A 
Con-resfman  Looks  at  Congref*."  by  adding. 
"Why  shouldn  t  he?— Everybody  else  does." 
At  least  everybody  el.^e  should  becau)?e,  if  the 
full  functioning  of  s?lf-pcvfrnment  Is  to  sur- 
vive tn  this  country  its  continuance  will  re- 
sult frcm  the  cblllty  of  Congress  to  maintalij 
Itself  as  a  fully  coordmnte  nnd  nidependent 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  term  •Ccngr'-:?  '  of  course,  refers  to 
bcth  the  Senate  and  the  Koti'^  ol  Reprtsenta- 
tlves.  but  of  recent  years  it  has  n^me  to  be 
used  with  increasing  frequency  to  dfT>oie  the 
House  of  Reprebeniaiives  or  tlie  Lower  Hi^use. 


Thu."»  a  Senator  1«  nrver  c.illed  a  "Congrpss- 
man '•  althcugh  hf  actufllv  If  one  nnd  a 
Cci.irrf-iTcan  '.h  r.?-rr  caiied  e  Sena'<  r,  «1- 
Ihcuiih  he  Irequen'ly  wleh«'»  that  he  were  cne 
We  C^ncreMmtn  hcwt%pT  seKiom  sliarr 
the  awe  and  n  vert  nc^  for  the  tfuate  uhich 
Senators  scrr.etm.e*  llk«  to  assume  atta^  ht.^ 
t.o  the  M-Ciilkd  Vyp'-'t  Hcv.t  V.e  crai  :  tha* 
"the  other  boriy  "  a?  our  parinint  n'P.:  v  rtie 
book  tTt.«ist«  that  we  rtJer  u  he  Sr:  t  .  : 
the  floor  of  the  Hou.'e.  l*^.  cf  course,  the  t  ipt  : 
House,  but  we  secretly  cherish  the  belief  vliut 
It  pot  thlp  neme  txcauj-e  of  It?  persistent  rec- 
ord in  recent  yenrp  of  ■'uppii  ?"  praoticaliy 
ev*ry  appropriation  bill  vklnch,  p«Knd  thi' 
Lower  Hoti*>e-  the  C^ngre**.— the  HiU&e  of 
Rtprescntatlves  In  fact,  any  wlf- respect  Ing 
CcngTe.<=sman  feels  that  he  is  ju^t  bf  Important 
as  a  Senator — except  that  the  Senator  lasiis  4 
ytart  longer  then  a  Member  ni  the  Housu 

HOt'SK   IS   OLTEAEXCTUSIVE 

In  fact  if  you  press  him  hard  enough,  a 
Member  of  the  Houfe  will  deny  vocifetously 
that  the  S.^naie  is  the  most  exclusive  club 
in  the  world"  and  will  insist  with  \igor  and  I 
verve  that.  wJ-ken  it  comes  to  downnglit  txclu- 
stvenese  the  House  makes  the  b^iate  look 
like  a  county  fair  picnic  by  compensou 
And  if  he  i.s  a  gocxl  Congresman.  he  can  prove 
his  point,  too.  with  an  argument  running 
something  like  ttiis:  "It  is  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatues  rather  than  the  United  Siates 
I  Senate  that  merits  the  title  of  "tlie  most  ex- 
clusive club  in  the  wcrld      Wt  y  anybody  can 

btoome    a     Uiuted     Slater     Si  ::  -tor     who    has 
reached  the  legal  age  and  wIto  iiRppene  tc  be 
a   personal    fnend   of    the   Governor    of    any 
Stat*"    in    whicli    a    Seutiif    v.-iCancy    rievviop^ 
It  s  ae  easy  a^  gettint;  api  cii;tt-d  to  the  k-amc 
and  fi&li  comn;;s«>:fn — only   not  as  frvquent 
"But  ev€ry   Member    if    the  House   ol    Rep- 
resentatives   has    to    get    there    on    his    own 
power  and  can  be  swt  rn  into  office  as  a  Con- 
gressman  only  after  he  has   tKen  elected   by 
the  people   ol   his  own  disinct   in   an   official 
election     Thus  the  House  le  liie  only  branch 
of   governinent    which    never    has    a    Member 
who   was    not   selected    by    the   pectple   tbeni- 
Bclvea      Talk      about     exclusive      Why.     the 
countr5'   might    have  even   a    President   who 
was  appointed  Secretary  cf  State  by  a  prede- 
ces.scr    who  faiUd  to   starve  out  his  term  and 
whose    Vice    Prf-  dent    also   failed    to    survive 
the   4    years     but    it    can   never    have   a   Con- 
gressman  (xotpt   by    tht   exclusive   American 
function  oX  be.ng  elected  by  the  real  rvilers  cf 
America — the  citizens  themselves  '      There  is 
the  Congressman's   argument   for   the   ultra- 
exclusiveness  of  the  House  of  RepresrntaUves 
where,  if  it  is  net  true  tiiat  only  the  fit  sur- 
vive, it  Is  oertAinly   true   ib.U  only  the  sur- 
vivnrs  (Of  an  election  i  are  ht  to  serve 

But  looking  at  Congress  through  the  eyes 
of  a  Congressman  land  I  mean  the  eyes  of  a 
Republican  O.  ngresfen.an  aB  I  could  not  see 
with  any  other.' i .  I  cb-erve  much  of  vastly 
more  Importance  than  th*  age-old  contest 
about  which  House  of  Congress  outianks  the 
other  m  importance— or.  a»  some  would  have 
It,  In  impotenc? 

ABOVE-AVERAGE    CROSS    SECTION 

My  fir<t  im.pressicn,  upon  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  some  3  years  ago.  was  that, 
like  the  old  Ford  automobile.  Congress  had 
survived  its  meanest  critics  and  had  far  cut- 
distanced  its  friendliest  commcntatcrs. 
Members  of  Congress— yes.  bcth  Rouses  of 
it — are  usually  Tar  more  able,  sincere,  and 
unselfish  in  their  service  to  the  country  than, 
as  an  outsider  locking  in,  I  had  supposed 
thev  would  be.  Ranging  in  age  frcm  slight iy 
over  25  to  something  over  80,  and  Including 
representatives  of  most  of  the  established 
businesses  and  professions  In  the  country, 
the  United  Stat^-s  Hrvise  nf  Rcprtsenfatlvcs 
Is  a  cross  section  of  America,  but  it  is  a  layer 
selected  from  above  the  medium  Since  it 
cannot  include  all  of  the  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
try-, for  example.  U  has  s<^me  of  the  best. 
Likewise  Us  membership  includes  some  cf 
I    the    bett    busmtstmin,    seine    cl    the    best 


preac^rr"  best  farmrrs  bft  editors,  and  so 
en  down  tht   line 

I  -.rk:nc  d  -wn  on  C-ongress  from  th"  van- 
tage po;nt  of  a  (*at  m  the  galltry  of  the 
House  Chamber — or  even  from,  the  press  gal- 
lery-Membt  rs  of  Ccnpiesa  do  not  show  up 
to  advantage  Its  435  Meraliers  have  nr  corn- 
men  d<nom!nat<ir  of  appearance,  of  dresf".  of 
st^'.ture  lT  f  beiiavii  r  Seme  are  as  undig- 
nified as  Ixn-s  at  a  circus;  some  arc  as  aurtere 
R-  h  morticiari  crew  of  helpers  te.Toe  are 
c.^y  and  s<.^mp  arc  garrulous  But  ea'-h  one 
p?,rnpd  his  right  to  membership  In  hli  own 
rii5tr!ct  on  hie  own  merit,  ano  a  fl  weeks' 
ftudy  of  the  votes  and  ac-.ions  of  any  Mem- 
b»'r  reveals  pretty  well  tiie  tvpe  of  district 
which  he  rcpret^rnts  and  the  kind  of  p*":ple 
vho  mhsbi'  bi«  district  No  M<^mb(  i  ol  Con- 
gress ever  get;  very  fur  p. '.'ay  I.Om  Ills  people 
for  very  long  at  a  time  and  mbvs  m  C'li- 
gress  The  brevity  cf  his  2-year  term  e.ro  the 
pre\-Qlling  gocd  judginent  of  tlie  v  ^(^^  cf 
America  see  to  that. 

THESE  S   A    BE.tSON 

The  fi!-st  week  I  wn^  ;n  C<  ncress  an  rld- 
tlmer  sat  drwn  beside  me  one  day  and  com- 
mented dry7v  "T  suppose  when  you  hear 
some  of  thtse  puvs  doing  a  little  ck^mngog- 
uery  down  m  the  well  of  the  H'^use  tou 
wonder  hew  in  hell  they  ever  pot  here  m  the 
flrFt  place  I  used  to  feel  ihR*  wny  abrut  it, 
too,  but  if  ycu  stay  around  her^  for  a  few 
months,  son,  youTl  soon  discover  thnt  there's 
a  pretty  g,o('d  reneon  why  everv  one  of  thefe 

Memt>ers  dcfeJ^ted  anyw-h;Tc  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  rivals  to  win  his  sent  lu  C*  ngre,'-s  " 
I  have  oitfii  tht  ught  of  thai  old-tim^  rs  ob- 
servations, and  I'm  sure  today  thnt  he  was 
eternally  correct  In  his  cTclu^lcns 

Membership  in  Ccr.gres^  >  8  good  dtiil  like 
mfcinijership  in  a  li^rge  club  Mtmbers  may 
aigUf  with  each  ctlier  \,g  .icu.^ly  and  with 
gresit  heat  tor  half  a  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hcuse,  but  ihcy  do  not  bruise  easily  and  they 
heai  quickly.  Bitiertst  of  ot,pc:icnt,s  on  par- 
tisan or  Siectional  or  economic  questions  may 
fight  it  out  to  tht.  last  vctt  on  t.he  finer  of 
Uie  House  but  after  tiie  C(  unt  is  taken  the 
play  .h  >-.u.  and  as  ScarUtt  O'Hara  put  it, 
"Tomcrrc- u  f.  lincthcr  day  "  and  en  "ancnhrr 
day"  a  iit*  question  will  bt  be 'ere  the  Hcust-, 
and  opponents  of  ye.-ttrday  may  join  as  pro- 
ponents in  this  ni  w  ltp>lat;ve  battle  or  vice 
versa.  And  aga.:.>t  'l.t  outside  world,  agair.st 
an  unfair  n.  w-p.^pcr  c  lurr.i^.st  cr  rndio  crm- 
mectator,  against  .■-i.ine  icrce  rr  person  who 
wotild  intrude  up^n  the  siaictitj  cf  the  House 
or  assail  it.-  functions,  the  entire  m.embrT- 
ship  »;11  j'  .:-  t.  defend  one  cf  its  Mem.bcrs 
or  its  ccl.LCtive  h.ncr  Tlie  crm.raderie 
&mcy.c  Members  of  Congress  crosses  all  party 
and  f-ecuonal  lines  and  survives  the  bitterest 
cf  congress:^!. :>1   drhn'i  s 

TWO   FAMOU5   BACHELCRS 

The  two  outstanding  men  in  the  House,  as 
presently  constituted.  Invariably  d(mon- 
trate  this  "fight  and  forget"  dualism  Sam 
Ratbvrn.  able  and  amiable  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Is  a  Texas  bachelor  whn  marshals  his 
Democratic  (and  New  Deal)  force;-  with  pree.t 
skill  and  success  to  withstand  thr  ,Tttp.cks 
and  criticisms,  the  objections,  an,er,dmfnts 
mixlificalions,  and  proposals  cf  Joe  Maettn  9 
group  of  embattled  minority  Membe-s  Sam 
Rayeuen  18  both  fair  and  fervent  Ke  fightJi 
hard  and  long  for  the  administration's  piint 
of  view.  The  minority  leader  (adjudged  last 
year  by  Ci.p:tol  Hill  ccrrtspondcnts  as  "the 
most  valuable  Member  Cf  Congrc  s'M.  is  a 
Massachusetts  bachelor  (these  "singletons" 
go  places  in  Cong. est)  whose  parliamentary 
skill,  poliucal  sense,  and  all-around  afci.lty 
mark  him  easily  as  a  leader  of  fi.:  b'tter  than 
avtrage  ability 

Joe  Martin  lesds  his  minority  ai  v;rorously 
and  val.antly  as  bAM  Raveurn  Itaot  iiis 
greater  army,  neitlie;  ie^cer  as^is  for  quarter 
nor  oflers  concessions  to  appease  Ne.thtr 
Will  sacrifice  principle  fcr  pcl.tics  nor  honor 
for  victory.     Both  retain  the  loyally  cl  their 
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resnrc'ive  p.ir-i'^^  nr.d  fcHcv.ers  by  "playir.^ 
bafl  v.:'h  ti.e  n'-cn-.b-Ti  cf  their  own  team" 
But  aftcT  the  bn:.  itir.g  is  over  and  the  d?- 
ci-i  II  i«  niace  !t  -  ■■;ip.')ther  day"  tor  bcth 
Sam  iW.d  Joe  A:ii  betwoen  the  two  cf  tliem 
ex;>'-  a  preva;;.;:i^  lr:enc'.sh:p  Ki'.d  a  deep 
sense  of  mutual  respect  which  the  roughest 
and  longest  cf  parh^.nientAry  battles  w.i;;  nc: 
tarnl>h 

Frr  the  fiict  that  the  House  RepiibhcariS, 
duMi  g  The  pa.~t  f.vo  sessior.s  of  Cciigress  so 
fre(|iier;t'.y  have  defeated  uiiwise  leaislaticn. 
niodih-  d  pxce>>ivf  legislation  or  pcstpciied 
unn.'icss..rv  legislation,  Joe  Martin  deserves 
additior.al  credit  because  ct  the  dual  facts 
thati  (1).  His  Republican  forces  face  an  ep- 
pcsitior.  n-.ajori-v  <  t  abcvit  an  even  hur.drrd; 
and  ('2i,  the  R-p-ibli^an  Party  meetings  are 
never  m  the  fcrV.i  rf  a  caticus  wh.ich  bi!;d^ 
the  men-.btrs  to  >uppcrt  a  party  policy,  but 
nre  sur.piv  cci-fer-r.^es  to  inform  ihe  mem- 
bers ab;,ut   the   mrr.t   cr   demer.t    cf   impeiid- 

Ing  legislation  f:c:n  the  Republican  view- 
point Ov.c-^  the  party  cnnfcreiire  is  ever. 
cv.  ry  R.  publican  cm  f'-llcw  the  poclina' mn 
cf  his  .  -.v-.i  i-.i-e  w.-hout  falh.r.s;  tr.tc  d;^re- 
pute  with  hi-  (e!l  ws  and.  ucIl-ss  he  is  ccn- 
vinred  that  the  hpDroa.:h  of  the  ir.aj.jiity  cf 
his  party  is  best  tor  the  Nation,  he  can  r,  b-.l 
wi'h'.  ut'b:coiT:i'i-::  a  rebel  In  =pite  of  such 
ccnsidcratiMH  for  the  righrs  cf  th.e  Individ- 
ual Republican  m  Consre.so.  '■Joe's  ^.iria" 
have  worked  tcgeih.er  to  leave  the  iniprin*  cf 
the  Reptibilcan  point  of  view  ut)on  a  surpris- 
liiglv  hirse  amotint  of  iegi.-lation  ^luce  lie  be- 
came  til-  nt:r.oriiv  lead,  r  m  1939 

DFCLARATIO  V     OF    G      O      P      POMCY 

lUustr.itive    ■  f     the    techniqtie    b.hir.d    th3 

seethes  in  Ropuhlican  ccngre-ional  confer- 
ences wa=  the  recci  '  pir'y  meeting  to  discus; 
the  problems  of  :.a-.  ri.il  d.'fen-e  and  f.:rpigii 
afTairs  A  set  cf  resrlu'io:.?  was  pre^-pn'td 
by  a  group  of  Hepuolicin  Memb-'i'^,  nv-^t 
clojj-ly  a?=oc!a*r:i  vi.:'h  lfei  =  lat'cn  in  •he-'^ 
fields,  and  after  iree  and  open  disrii-nn  'ha 
following  statement  was  adopted  hv  a  n^ar- 
imanim.ous  vote  of  the  party  conferees  as  a 
declaration   cf   Republican   policy: 

'The  Republican  Members  of  the  Hou^e  cf 
Reprfsertatlves.  hclievmj  that  the  people  of 
the  United  StaV^-  are  entitled  to  a  detinite 
expres-i-n  c:  our  vi"ws  cv.  na'i  rial  defen-:; 
and  fore.ktn  p^  liev.  l-.t-r^by  declare 

•■(1)  We  rear.h-:r.  'he  pledge  of  cur  1940 
partv  pla'frrm  'Th.e  R-'publican  P.ir'y  is 
firmly  opposed  to  invclvmg  this  Na-ion  In 
foreign  war  We  approve  ll^e  restat.'m  :i*  '"f 
this  principle,  -ub.-eciu.^ntly  wri"en  m"  i  t!i> 
1940  Democratic  Par'y  platform:  'We  will  not 
participate  In  foreign  war-,  and  we  will  rnt 
send  cur  .^rmy  N.ivv.  or  Air  Forc->s  t''  fight  in 
foreign  la:id.=  ci)'-.A^  of  the  Americas,  except 
In  c;i--e  of  att.ick  We  demand  th.e  fulfill  men: 
of  t!i>-se  pled^'- 

■•i2i  We  reaffirm  th.e  declaration  in  our 
pariv  platform:  'We  condemn  all  executive 
acts  and  prec-,^  dir.gs  which  migh'  lead  to 
war  without  the  authori/aticn  cf  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ' 

■■  ,3)  We  rt  affirm  the  declaration  of  our 
par-y  platform,  as  follows:  -Our  national  de- 
fen.si-  must  be  so  strong  that  no  vmfrlendly 
power  shall  ever  set  foot  on  American  soil. 
To  assure  this  strength,  ctir  national  ec:-n- 
crny  the  true  basis  of  America's  defer.-",  n^.u-t 
be  free  of  unwarranted  iteveri'.m-'o'al  in- 
terference' W-^  firmly  believe  m  maintain- 
ing and  uph  Id'ng  the  Mcnroe  Docrii  e  and 
safegtiardin.-:  tlii-  h°m!sph"re  from  foreign 
invasicn  We  Insist  that  our  national  de- 
fense be  strong  en.;ugh  to  acconipl.-o.  thesa 
objectii.  p* 

••|4)  Tiie  'l-M-e-l;  lid'  pohcy  w.is  presented 
to  the  American  people  as  a  liie.'.^'.ire  'short 
rf  w.ir  '  We  Insist  that  it  be  administered 
as  a  'si-. .  r*-,  f-war'  meastire 

"(5i  W>=  .ire  convinced  tha*  th.is  declara- 
tion cf  p'licv  !=  overwhc!min..jly  stip-  "^iTi 
by  Aniericv.:  pii'^hc  opinion  and  that  -uch  a 
program  will  assure  tlf  giiatest  d-.^tree  cf  U-i- 
llotial  unity  and  socuriiy," 


JOE    H.^3   TACT,    Pr:?STSTE!;-F 

To  bring  about  a  mcetm.'  cf  n^any  minds 
from  various  sections  of  thr  cot.ntry  on  the 
most  iniportant  problems  cf  our  day  a  con- 
gressional leader  mu-t  be  bot'n  tactful  and 
persistent  Joe  Martin  has  these  qualities 
in  rich  abundance.  Since  the  adaption  of 
this  ■directional  beam"  ot  p.irty  policy  In 
Con^rc^s.  a  new  ba?k-drop  has  been  pro- 
vided bffjre  which  to  study  the  parade  of 
pa--.-in2  event-  with  the  collective  power  of 
pai-tv  unity  No  Mem.ber  is  b.-:und  by  such  a 
declaration  of  policy,  b'lt  all  Members  are 
ber.efited  by  having  such  a  reaSrmatlon  of 
p.irny  policy  before  them  as  they  approach 
th.e  problems  which  come  to  hand.  It  is  a 
demcn,-t ration  of  collective  strength  without 
the  sacrifice  of  iiidividual  powei 

Tlie  American  Congress  exemplifies  one  of 
the  signal  ax:  jms  c:  self-governnient  in  this 
Repuhhci  nam.eiy.  that  for  Its  successful 
functioning  it  depet^.ds  upon  the  two-party 
.s.-'e:n  A  membership  of  4c5  Individual 
Congressmen  would  be  too  unwieldly  to  pro- 
duce results  of  merit  were  it  not  for  its  divi- 
-'■ion  along  two-party  lines.  The  majority 
proposes  major  legislationi  the  minority  ana- 
Ivzes  It  for  defects,  criticizes  its  weaknesses, 
suggests  improvements.  Each  party  has  a 
definite  responsibility  in  the  American  Con- 
ere=s  just  as  it  dues  in  the  bigger  arena  of  all 
p  I:tic..;  activity  In  this  Republic  When 
erher  the  directing  party  or  the  disagree- 
ing partv  fails  t^  functi,:n  m  Congress,  Con- 
gr,v.s  fails  to  repr-'-ent  the  peiple  and  begins 
ti  represent  the  Executive  or  the  party  In 
p   ',vf-r 

Tims  as  "A  Congressman  Locks  at  Con- 
gress." it  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  great  prov- 

ir.?  cro'ir.d  for  all  that  1?  best  In  the  science 
of  self-e^vernm  nt  It  i-  th.e  last  great 
fornnt  m  the  wr.rld  in  which  the  two-party 
sv^tem  ^f  government  serves  t(3  protect  the 
weak  from  th*^  -trong.  the  m.inority  from  the 
m.ajoritv,  ar.:i  the  perm.anent  y  Important 
from  the  ep'nemerallv  expedient.  Come  to 
think  of  It,  ho'.vever,  there  is  another  reason 
why  Congress  is  so  important  to  the  survival 
of  freedom  in  America, 

H's  because  much  more  frequently  than  he 
"looks  at  Congress,"  a  Congressman  looks  at 
th.e  ccuntry  He  looks  out  to  his  constitu- 
ents w'no  com.prise  in  the  aggregate  all  the 
citizen.s  of  this  Republic,  He  looks  out  to 
them  for  "directional  bean.s"  to  guide  his 
ac's  and  votes  more  often  than  he  looks  to 
congressional  conferences  or  partv  parlevs  for 
such  support.  Yesi  It  is  probably  because 
"Congress  looks  to  the  country"  to  determine 
how  it  can  serve  America  best  that  so  much 
cf  the  country  looks  to  Congress  with  thj 
hope  and  the  r-;  rM--  •  ni-ayer  that,  com.e 
what  will,  the  U:,:*''i  .S'  r^-  cf  America  long 
will  continue  to  believe  and  to  behave  In 
accordance  with  th?  sreat  Amer  '-an  principle 
that  "under  G.-d  the  pecpl-  rue" 


Senator  Wagner  Points  Out  Vital  Neces- 
sity of  Planning  Now  for  Post-War  Jobs 
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ARTICLE    BY    HON     ROBEL^I    F 
OF   NEW   YORK 


W  AC-NER 


Mr.     VOORHI3     of    California,    Mr, 
Speaker,   no   one  is  better  equipped  to 
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discuss  the  question  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  us  when  we  ' 
stop  spending  ttiese  billions  en  dafense 
than  is  thf  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Hon.  Robert  P.  Wagner.  I  take 
pleasure  in  including  with  my  remarks 
an  article  by  the  Senator  which  appeared 
in  the  America  Laborite,  ofScial  organ  of 
the  American  Labor  Party  of  New  York. 
[From  the  American  Laborite  of  August  15, 
I  1941 1 

PLAN   FOR   MII^LIONS   OF   POST-WAR  JOBS   VITAL   TO 
CUSHION     END    OF    ARMS    BOOM 

(By  Robert  f".  'Wacneh,  senior  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Yort.) 

In  the  Juc  gment  of  history,  the  Versailles 
Treaty  is  re(  ognized  as  a  bad  peace  because 
It  was  primarily  a  political  settlement.  It 
carved  out  new  states,  shifted  old  boundaries, 
transferred  (  olonles,  exacted  repryatlons,  and 
created  a  League  of  Nations  with  Ineffective 
guaranties  i  gainst  military  aggression  and 
IrLfringcment  of  minority  political  rights. 
There  was  little  If  any  regard  for  a  lasting 
economic  biisis  on  which  the  political  ar- 
rangement 'irould  have  to  stand  or  fall. 

When  pea:e  came,  the  United  States,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  went  back  to  economic 
normalcy.  ,V  thoughtful  program  of  post- 
war econoriic  reconstruction,  oSered  by 
American  organized  labor,  did  not  win  a 
favorable  hearing.  Our  wartime  agencies 
were  prompily  dismantled,  and  no  agencies 
or  even  p!a:is  for  adjustment  to  Immediate 
or  long-rani  e  peacetime  economic  and  social 
needs  were    -stablished  In  their  place. 

Looking  hack  ever  the  last  two  decades, 
we  can  see  clearly  how  the  failure  to  ad- 
vance towar  1  a  Just  economic  order  inevitably 
led  to  work  -wide  depression,  and  unleashed 
the  brute  fc  rces  of  Intolerance  that  threaten 
our  securltj  today. 

In  the  present  conflict.  President  Roose- 
velt has  proclaimed  America's  refu:ial  not  only 
to  accept  a  Hltler-domtnated  world,  but  also 
to  accept  a  world  like  the  post-war  world  of 
the  1920's,  'in  which  *the  seeds  of  Hltierism 
can  again  te  planted  and  allowed  to  grow  " 
To  that  en  3,  the  President  has  stated,  and 
responsible  British  statesmen  of  all  parties 
have  afHrmed,  that  democracy's  guiding 
peace  aim  must  be  social  security  in  Its 
broadest  se  i.se.  within  and  between  nations. 

This  timi.  before  our  free  world  crashes 
about  us  ir  utter  and  final  ruin,  the  forces 
of  democra<  y  are  detei mined  to  win  the  war, 
and,  equall  r  important,  to  win  the  peace  as 
well. 

British  labor,  speaking  through  the  Labor 
Party,  has  taken  the  lead  In  formulating 
these  aims,  and  the  work  of  planning  for 
post-war  p  oblems  in  Britain  is  being  di- 
rected by  a  abor  member  (Arthur  Greenwood, 
minister  wi  hout  portfolio)  of  Mr  Churchill's 
cabinet  Bi  itish  conservatives  vie  with  labor- 
Ites  In  leccgnizing  that  only  through  intel- 
ligent planning  can  democracy  avoid  the  re- 
proach cf  slum*  and  po\erty.  of  Idle  resources 
and  cliroi  ic  unemployment;  that  only 
through  th!  practical  cooperation  cf  peoples 
in  the  nec<  ssary  task  of  reconstruction  can 
the  peace  te  finally  won. 

In  order  to  focus  American  attention  on 
this  fai-reiching  problem  I  introduced  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  Congress  a  reso- 
lution to  establish  the  Post  Emerger.cy  Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Ccmmissicn,  composed  of  12 
members —  I  Members  of  the  Hcuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 3  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  6 
others  chosen  by  the  President  from  tha 
executive  departments  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  study  ( he  economic  problems  likely  to 
confront  tie  Nation  upon  the  termination 
of  tbe  present  defense  emergency,  and  to 
formulate  d  ccmprehenslve  program  for  the 
full  utilization  of  America's  resources  of  men 
and  machines  In  maintaining  and  Improving 


APr:.N^  '^ 

tfce  eccnomlc  wdl-t^.r-c  cf  .^!1  the  p^-ple. 
The  Commissicn  mould  hsve  EUfhcritT  tc  call 
on  the  \ar:cus  acenrtes  fr.d  department*  of 
gcvemmfnt  for  nnatrrtals  l!ifcrmE::.^ri  and 
personnel  F:om  time  tc  time  the  Ccmniis- 
Ficn  wt>u!d  publuh  protrrcs?  rtprrts  and  rec- 
ommend f.pprcpns'e  lec.t  ;>*io:i 

If  Hitler  ccnqu.^'-s  the  Old  Wcr'd  Amenca's 
ecoRcmic  problem  will  be  ersve — armaments 
and  mere  armaments  will  te  the  order  of  the 
day  If  th^  war  erd5  with  Hitlers  complete 
(•oivT-fBll  the  way  to  n  brl-?hteT  fiJtcre  will  be 
opened  but  itmu5«  be  wen  by  a  nation.^!  ef- 
lOTt  eren  more  crtnpler  than  ti^  crp«niri».tior 
cf  prcdt:ct:cn  fcr  the  mlUtsry  victory 
Abrced.  eecncmic  ch»o«  will  prevail  :n  cur 
ncrmal  world  markers  At  heme  we  wjU  be 
faced  with  the  twin  evils  of  a"  expanded  but 
larreTy  iirus<KS  tn(Ju?tr*«I  cspecity  ar»d  many 
m.llicn*  cf  unemplort-d  Tl.e  unemplcrment 
prctlem  will  be  ft;gr3vrted  by  rut.-titute 
prcducr?  and  m<Te  efBclnt  machiren.  de- 
\eicpfvl  under  Ptrfs?  of  defers?  prcducticn. 
pnd  ty  vast  migrEticns  cf  wcrkers  from  de- 
fense areas  back  to  the  farms  and  tc  peace- 
time industrial   centers 

Tempcrary  measures  to  cushusn  the  shock 
Will  of  course  be  nece^sarr  An  exp.-.nded  re- 
Ihef  procr.im  will  be  Imperative  In  addition, 
under  a  bill  I  have  intr(^uced  substantial 
lunds  would  be  nppropnared  iiovi  tot  the  fe- 
lecticn  and  plsnninp  of  e  •sheU'  cl  public- 
works  projects,  ready  f-r  im.mediate  use 
when  the  defense  pre  gram  is  ccucluded  But 
these  and  ether  measures  are  cnlv  frtop^:iip5; 
they  cannot  becln  to  meet  the  postdelense 
uitemployment  problem  In  the  lart  year. 
$45  000  000  000  have  Iseen  made  ava  lable  for 
defense  orders  in  American  iiidustry— and  we 
still  havp  milUcnf  of  Jobless  Blellef  spending 
on  such  a  seal*  after  the  war  is  out  cf  the 
question,  fcr  tax  revenue  will  be  declining  at 
ti*  ««me  time  we  are  seeking  tc  retrench  in 
Gcvernment  tperdine 

The  tciution  must  be  sought  and  fcund  in 
the  Intelligent  cocperatlor.  cf  labor  Industry, 
and  government  under  cur  system  of  free 
enterprlsse  to  keep  our  racn  and  rescurce«  at 
work  producing  for  the  peacetime  needs  cf 
the  American  pecple  and  of  a  rccf^nstr-LXted 
world  Can  thi«  be  dene'  The  answer  Is— 
it  must  be  done,  or  else  our  free  way  cf  life 
will  net  survive  The  Tresfu-y  cculd  not 
withstand  the  dral"  on  public  funds,  and  ctir 
social  system  could  not  VTi'hstand  the  con- 
tinued waste  of  unemployed  men  and  ma- 
chines We  have  the  rescarces.  the  factories, 
and  the  willing  hands  In  producing  for 
defense,  virtual  miracles  l^ave  been  wrcucht. 
and  armament  schedule.'-  surpa*fced  Willi 
the  same  urgency  and  sacrifice,  we  can  win 
the  brittle  of  production  'cr  peace 

We  must  be  concerned  with  measures  to 
be  adopted  ..ow.  in  additicr.  to  those  prepared 
and  held  in  reserve  when  the  emereenc\-  ends: 
for  example,  maintain  sound  defense  tax  and 
price  policies,  to  zvold  a  cycle  of  inflation 
now  and  deflation  later  on;  create  a  system 
of  dismissal  compensation  fcr  defense  work- 
ers, financed  out  of  preser  t  defense  pay  rolls 
and  earnings:  extend  anc.  Improve  cur  ma- 
chinery fcr  unemployment  insurance  and  job 
exchange?;  and  provide  that  ptiblic  housing 
built  now  fcr  defense  wcr!<ers  shr.ll  be  avail- 
able for  slum  dwellers  alter  the  emergency 
has  passed  For  a  really  effective  Industrial 
mot:llzr.t:on  plan  for  peace,  the  time  to  begin 
work  is  new 

In  centuries  past,  good  cropland  was  scarce 
and  the  supply  cf  material  goods  extremely 
limited.  Wars  were  fouiiht  for  control  cf 
these  means  of  production  The  modern 
world  is  blessed  with  machines  fashioned  by 
man  and  subject  tc  mar.'s  contrcl.  machines 
that  can  produce  for  a  better,  happier  stand- 
ard of  life  than  we  have  ever  known  To 
begin  thinking  and  planilng  ncrw  fn:  that 
goal  is  really  part  of  cur  defense  effort  It 
Is  the  very  heart  of  the  d:.-namlc,  democratic 
philosophy  which  Is  tbe  only  h;pe  of  a  trcu- 
bled  world. 


T'^'   TUK   COX<;nFSSI0XAT 

Niagaj-3  Fali5  Power  Development  and 
tKe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

Ex:rr"N?::N  cf  RyM.^F:K5 

ov 

HON.  ALFREi:  F  BEITER 

c !    N  r-  -    •>.     ;  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATRTS 


I 


*^KD 


Monday.  Septcr.bcr  29.  1S41 


LFTTER  TO  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COM- 
MISSION ASD  ARTICLE  FROM  THE 
BUFFAIXD  COCKIER -EXPRESS 


Mr.  BEITER.  M:.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  1  call  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  Hcuse  to  a  recent  state- 
ment of  Chairman  Leland  Olds  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commis<=ion  that  immedi- 
ate construction  of  the  St,  Lawrence 
project  is  needed  to  furnish  additional 
power  to  up-S:.ate  New  York  and  my 
replj-  to  Mr.  Olds,  citing  the  fact  that  fur- 
ther de\elopment  cf  Niacara  Fails  and 
utilization  of  present  facilities  would  sup- 
ply the  needed  power.  I  have  suppested 
to  Chairman  Olds  that  the  Niagara  Falls 
development  project  should  have  priority 
over  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway     My  letter 

tr  the  Commissii  n  and  a  release  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier- Express  cf  September  28. 
1941,  are  included  herein: 

Settembes  27.  1041. 
Hen   Leuojd  Olds. 

C^cjrrT:an.  Federa}  Pcuct  Ccmmisf.on, 
Wcshingtcn.  D    C 

Mt  Ouab  Chatrma>':  Reference  Is  made  to 
ycur  letter  of  September  19.  in  whicli  y>.-u  en- 
closed, at  my  request,  a  list  of  iadustnai 
plants  served  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co  , 
which  you  indicated  at  recent  hearincrs  en 
the  St  Lawrence  seaway  would  expand  pro- 
duction if  additional  power  is  available 

Undoubtedly,  ycu  have  received  some  indi- 
cation frcm  the  companies  menticned  that 
they  could  use  more  power  for  defense  ex- 
pansion in  the  Niagara  Fnll.^  area  This  was 
the  reason  that  the  Gcvernment  autlicriircU 
further  diversion  cf  wafer  at  Niapara  FaHs  to 
put  through  existing  power  plants  I  believe 
that  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  asked  ycur 
Ccmmissicn  for  the  privilege  of  diverting 
added  water  through  existing  stations,  the 
benefits  of  such  increased  diversion  to  go  to 
the  expanding  war  industries  In  that  aiea 

It  seems  to  me.  hrwevcr.  that  if  added 
power  for  the  mentioned  industries  is  neces- 
sary at  Niagara  Falls  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
misslcn  should  not  only  authorize  but  direct 
the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Oo  to  u»e  the  fviU 
potentialities  of  the  Adams  station  When 
the  momtKrs  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  visited  the  Niagara  Falls 
plants  on  their  St  Lawrence  seaway  inspcc- 
tlcn  totir  they  saw  idle  generators  there  be- 
cause the  Government  did  not  autbcrire  a 
further  diversion  of  water  there  so  that  the 
full  capacity  of  that  station  would  be  utilized. 
■  This  amounts  to  approximately  95.000  horse- 
power 

It  the  Federal  Power  Commisslcn  is  con- 
cerne<d  at>out  expanding  Industries  at  Niagara 
Falls  I  wruld  suggest  that  you  advocate  tbe 
immediate  and  further  development  cf 
Niagara  Falls  rather  than  the  St  Lawrence 
seaway  far  up  in  the  northern  part  cf  tbe 
Sia.e.  The  Power  Authority  of  tbe  State  cf 
New  York,  long  an  advocate  cf  the  St 
Lawrence  seaway.  hr-S  recommended  a  r.fv 
25.000  sccond-fcet  full  head  plant  at  Niagara 


An:^:> 


report  tl^.e  fcl-' 


y  with  certnin  powrr-dr  rerflcn  adjt:$t- 
ment*  there  Thnt  authorit  r  conclvded  on 
pace  43  of  tbelr  19S8  annuul 
losing: 

The  new  ix-wer  plant  woiild  add  7F7  500 
hor>ejvvs-er  to  the  4P9  000 
stalled  in  the  Sch.^llkopf  statu^r.  the  nrX 
eject  of  which  would  be  to  .«ctl  677  500  h::'r?e- 
power  to  tlie  ceneratini!  capacity  ci  the  State, 
giving  consadexatKn  tc  the  Ic-s*  of  llOOCO 
l>c.rs*p.-wer  tiirougb  tbe  cauctlation  cf  pre*-- 
ent  Canadian  Import  contracts.  Tlie  annua! 
eneivy  output  on  tbe  Unite4  States  side  of 
tix=  nver  wcu'.d  be  lncrc«*ecl  tronx  2.74* ,000.-: 
000  kiJo'w.an-lK'Urs  to  7.255.J^.CO0  kiloM*ii- 
hours  a  year,  lees  tbe  eDerg|  liow  obiaanecl 
from  the  C*nadii.n  oor.tracU.  v«h;ch  amount^ 
to  approxfiuately  66<\000  000  ki\watt-houi» 
a  year  The  net  eflect.  therefore,  wcu.d 
amount  to  an  increase  cf  3.$."id  000  000  kj4<>- 
watx-hoxu«  per  >ear  la  the  etoerjJT  supply  of 
the  State  In  acdition,  ther^  would  bo  pro- 
vided 1,000.000.000  kilowatt-hour?  a  year  of 
f»econc;ary  energy  with*  ut  furtlier  invesvtnent. 
which  wvuld  t>e  ji\-ailable  wb«n  the  maiket  is 
ready  to  absorb  it." 

FVom  this  It  would  *Fl^^*r  tih  »t  tive  Nuigara 
Pi\lls  prc;ect  sliould  have  p^o'.ry  over  the 
St  Lawrci.ce  prO«^t.  since  tjie  lafter  Winild 
take  three  times  as  long  to  complete,  and 
when  cc^mplfied  would  be  great  diManiTS 
Imm  the  a:t^s  where  t-be  cictnand  for  pcwrr 
does  or  will  cxis; — not  m  the  very  Ivenrt  cf 
the  electrLvhrmical  industry,  as  is  the  csLtm 
at  Nir.p.ii.i  F.>l:s 

Sincerely  y<i>ure. 

Airirr  F    Bttttr. 


(From  the  Buf!.i!o  C^-ui  lei -Express ) 

Bfittr  Wants  Fai-I*  Pow-fh  DF\F:op»irNT— 
Ttiis  Ffderm.  CoMMi!isTaN  He.^d  Work 
Thfrf  Shouip  H.^VF  Pkicrity  Ovfr  St. 
Lawrxnoi— Imx    FAoitmra     Crrei>— Lfcis- 

L.*T.^R      CH.MJESCrs      STATFMfNT       FT      OlTS 

Calling  Seaway  Project  Vital  Now 

Washikcton.  &*ptenit)cr  2%. — Tl^e  cc^ntcn- 
tu  u  of  Chairman  Leland  01d$.  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  that  Immtdiate  construc- 
tion cf  the  St  Lawrence  pro|ect  is  vital,  be- 
cause upper  Nt  w  York  ^T't.^te  now  is  short  ot 
pcwer.  w?.s  chalUnecd  todav  by  Rrprestnta- 
tlve  Aimm  F  Brrmt.  of  tlie  Forty -f»r?t  Dis- 
trict 

In  a  letter  tc  Reprpsentutive  JostriJ  J. 
MANsririD.  chairman  cf  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harboi-s  Committer,  Okl.<  H»?ertod  thai,  even 
with  comnleTlon  of  th«-  St  Uawreme  project 
in  1945.  up-State  New  York  will  be  394.000 
kilowatts  short  of  the  capticlty  esnn-.aied  as 
necessary  for  expansion  cf  ossential  dcfeiisa 
production,  unless  further  aCdit.ons  to  gen- 
eiating  capacity  are  planned,  Olds  said  it  is 
silly  to  consider  the  St  Lawrence  project  a 
rival  for  conl-burn-ng,  e!ectrtc-pcwcr  plants, 
because  both  are  need<  d  He  adced  that  ""it 
would  be  a  grave  error  In  mlh'ary  planning 
to  delay  immediate  construction  of  tlie  St. 
Lawrence   project  " 

URCKi    FAl-I-'.    ru;c  EITT 

In  a  letter  pent  at  the  fame  time  to  Old*. 
Eeitfr  declared  that  If  there  ip  a  Bhcrta|?e 
cf  power  in  upper  New  York,  then  develop- 
ment of  Niagara  Falls  six  ukl  have  priority 
over  the  St    Lawrence  development 

Beittr  pointed  out  that  it  would  requ  re 
three  times  longer  to  ccmple'e  th'  St  Law- 
rence projL"'t  than  to  develop  Niagara  Falls 
power  further,  and  that  wh'ii  C(  mpleted  the 
St,  Lawrcr.c  stationt  will  bj  great  diJtanceB 
from  Niagara  Falls,  where  the  dem.and  for 
more  power  erlsr,^  m  electrc -chemical  and 
other  defense  Industries 

"If  added  peiwcr  for  Niagara  Falls  Indus- 
tries Is  needed."  Eeiter  save.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  should 
not  only  authorize  but  direct  the  Ningar* 
Fills  Power  Co.  to  use  the  full  potent, a. ities 
cl  the  Adams  station. 


r 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KECOKD 


'WhfT;  t!.e  momfcers  c£  the  Hcn.se  Rivers 
ar.d  H.irb-  :.-  C- minittee  visited  the  Niagara 
FaT.s  i);:uvs  on  the::  St  Lawrer.cc  sf-ai^-ny 
ln.-pect;cr.  ti-ur  hiv  saw  gpiicr.i'crs  Idle,  lIO- 
.aa.=€  the  G^  vf-  .nur.r  did  not  authorize  a 
fur-hfr  divi  r-i'  n  of  water  .-o  that  the  full 
c..:.i.i'y  cf  that  station  wculd  be  uti^zcd 
T!;;-  ^n-.i  u::--  -o  nbnut  95.000  hO"-i]io\vir, 

cuts  re  WER   BOARD  ATTITUDF 

■■If  the  Fpci(  ral  Puw^r  Commi.'-sion  15  con- 
cerned about  exp"nuing  liidu-^tne;-  at  Niagara 
Falls.  I  -A-cu.d  -UEgfrSt  that  yuu  advocate  the 
imir.fd.a'.e  and  fuithcr  devf^iopnient  of  Niag- 
ara Falls,  rather  than  the  St  Lawfence  sea- 
w.iv  :ar  up  ;n  -h'-  n<irthern  nart  of  the  S'a'e 
Th-'  \<r.  .r  au-hcrity  cf  'he  S'ate  cf  N-.w 
York,  lona  ai.  advocate  cf  the  S:  Lawrence 
teaway,  h.is  i  ec- .tnnu  nderi  a  no-*-  25,000  ■i.f^'^- 
or.d-feft  full-litad  p'ai.l  at  Niagara  Fa.Ls 
From  this  N.,'.^m.,i  Fall.s  devclMpmei.t  shMnd 
have  priority  <  v.  r  the  St  Lawrence  devLlcp- 
rri"!  t 

Betters  challenge  came  alir.o.st  sln-.ul'ane- 
cti-ly  wnh  rel'M.-e  of  01d.<"  Irtter  to  Mans- 
field .-'  a  receipt  hearing  on  the  St  Law- 
r.  n.C''  Old*  said  s«  rtie  plants  served  by  the 
Niagara  Falls  Ft -Acr  Cc.  wculd  expand  pio- 
duction  If  acldniiiial  power  were  available. 
•^'  Inted  Carhraut.dum.  R  &  H  Ch-'mic.il.^, 
C  nrral  Abra.-;vts,  Hooker  Elcctro-Cheimcal. 
N;a?ara  Sincl.-:g  Pltti-buigh  Metailur^ical. 
Titarnum  Ail.  y  Manufacturiiig.  and  Urnrii 
Carbide  c  mpames  and  the  K'mberly  Cuirk 
and  Var.ad.um  corpcratK-:;s 


Conservation  of  Sheet  Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  S-'pteinbcr  29.  1941 


LETTER     FROM     FRANK     A      HOLMES     OF 
\V.\TFRLOO     IOWA 


Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thc.-e 
days  of  threatcnrd  shortage  at  raw  ma- 
terials every  ccinstructive  suggc.-^tion 
which  would  re.suk  in  saving  should  be 
very  carefully  considered.  Under  per- 
mission granted  to  nie  I  include  a  le'iier 
written  by  a  man  v\-ho  has  made  a  great 
.study  of  this  -ubject.  Frank  A.  HolnK^s.  of 
Waierloo,  L  \va.  The  adoption  of  the 
plan  set  feirh  m  his  letter  for  the  con- 
tinuous u.>e  of  license  plates  for  autcmo- 
bi!e^  for  a  5-year  period  irn>tcad  cf  1.  a=  at 
pre.>ent,  w.^uid  save  annually  in  the  St.He 
cf  leva  530  tons  of  steel.  The  savmij  tu 
the  taxpay.  r>:  tl^^'ie  would  be  S44.060. 

The   letter  foilnv.'s: 

SEPTEMtlH      8.       19  il. 

Hen    John  W    Cavynni; 

Member,  House  of  R-^prescn'atr-es. 

Washirqtnn.  D    C 
Dear    John:    About    a    year    a-zo    we    ivad    a 
conversation    relative    to   the   ccr.serva' '.oi'.    cf 
sheet    s'ecl.s       D^.inna    the    pa~t    vtar    1    Inr. e 
made   a   thcicniih.    inv£-;'n£;ati»  n   cl    the   -tib- 
Ject    and    havc    ccllected    mnch    data    ngaid- 
ir.s  the  wa^tc  t;r<  ught   about  by  tn.e   discard- 
ing  cf   autniiicb'.le   nmntaor   pla:i^.~   each    year 
At  pre-ent   tn.ere  are  apprexnr.ately  37  O'.'O - 
000  ?et.>  cf  It^er.'-e  pla'-.''^  is.<u 'd   amniali;,    m 
the    Uiuttd    Sa-e«      The^e    pla*--     we.gh     1 
pound  '2  onnce-  p   r  pair      Eai.i-.   v.ar.  •.-:.   'he 
1st     diy     of      J.iiiUary      and      F:  br-.iary,      tlnj 


enormous  amount  of  s'oel  is  replaced  by-new 
steel  and  that  of  the  pa-t  year  is  relegated 
to  the  dumps  cr  other-.vi.^e  destroyed  The 
metal  content  cf  these  discarded  plates  is 
such  as  to  Jus' if  y  their  continue  us  use  for  a 
period  of  at  lea=t  5  years  keepm:^  them  cur- 
rent by  the  use  cf  a  small  gad2-t.  weighing 
1  _;  ounces,  tlia*.  v.-hen  properly  attached 
wuld  give  full  identification  and  informa- 
tion as  conipletely  as  the  plate  on  first  i.ssu- 
ance.  As  this  ^jicii^ct  wotild  weigh  but  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  wei.ght  of  the  original  plate, 
a  saving  of  fifteen-sixteenths  In  sheet  metal 
Would  be  etlEC-td  The  State  of  Iowa  uses 
appr  ximately  r,rjO  tons  cf  sheet  metal  an- 
nually for  r.~"  Ir  ense  plates.  By  putting  my 
suggestion  i:it<;  effect  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  1943  plates,  a  savings  of  515'^8  tens  wctild 
be  achieved  for  'hat  year  alone  and  all  other 
S'ates  would  have  a  proportionate  saving 
yearly  It  n?  my  understanding  that  a  sim- 
ilar practice  has  been  followed  in  some  other 
States  with  great  success  There  is  enclosed 
a  small  photograph  showing  the  attached 
gaciget   in   posiMf  :; 

hi  addition  to  th;,~  >u^go.-tion  for  the  fu- 

ttire  Conservation  of  -iieet  m.etal,  there  is  also 
a  large  amount  of  ste.  I  to  be  salvaged  from 
discarded  liccii-~e  platrs  of  previcus  years 
whiih  have  n.  t  found  their  way  to  the  dump 
but  are  -till  in  the  possession  of  private  cltl- 
7en'=  It  IS  e-tima'ed  that  there  are  from  2 
to  4  «ets  of  eld  plates  which  are  still  retained 
by  each  of  the  purchasers  of  the  37,000.000 
license  plates  issued  annually  It  is  my  belief 
that  with  publicity  similar  to  that  of  the 
recent  aluminum  campaign  and  an  appeal 
to  patriotic,  defense-minded  Americans,  these 
eld  plates  could  be  collected  at  a  central 
point  in  each  State  with  a  minlm.um  cost  to 
the  Gcve'nment 

It  IS  sugeec,t,f]  that  'h"  C'i<:;vernmcnt  make 
public  appeal  by  radio  and  press  to  the  owners 
cf  discarded  piate.^  to  have  them  bundled  ai^d 
delivered  to  the  lu.irest  post  office,  the  same 
to  be  fra;;kfd  to  scm.e  central  point  in  each 
Sta'e 

As-unitg  ycu  that  I  stand  ready  at  any  and 
nil  times  to  Eive  you  any  assistance  within 
niv  power  toward  t!:e  conservation  of  war 
materinl  =  .   I   am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F    A    Holmes. 


The  Duty  of  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
Present  International  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP.KS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mnvdov.  S'-nt ember  29.  I'jil 


LETTER    FROM   A   CONSTITLENT 


! 


MiDDLETON,  Idaho. 
September  16.  1941. 
Hon   CoMf^oN  I  White, 

Washington.  D.  C 
Dear  «*:  I  wish  to  thank  yuu  tor  what 
you  have  dune  to  keep  us  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean warJbut  it  locks  lik^he  fight  has  Just 
begun.  II  seems  as  thouglrthe  President  has 
lorgottenjthe  Democratic  platform,  his  pie- 
election  qlcdges,  and  that  we  have  a  Con- 
gress.       J 

I  have  teen  in  business  in  this  little  town 
for  tho  oast  20  years,  and  I  Just  know  of 
one  man  ]here  that  wants  to  go  to  war,  and 
he  is  past  70  years  old 

The  w^r  crowd  wanting  us  to  team  up 
with  the  I  Communists  has  made  It  unani- 
mous her|. 

Thankijig  you  for  what  you  have  done  and 
assuring  you  my  loyal  support.  I  remain. 
Yojirs  truly, 

T.  H    Anderson, 
World  War  Veteran.  Taxpayer,  Democrat. 


Ml-.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  in  fulfilling 
our  duty  as  M'-mb-T,-  of  Congress  in  for- 
mulating Go',  ernrncnt  policies  and  cast- 
ing: the  vote  cf  the  people  we  have  the 
lienor  to  repre.scnt.  it  is  highly  important 
that  we  have  an  expression  of  the  views 
of  those  we  have  the  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent The  clear,  concise  statement  of 
an  Idaho  busmessm.an,  who  is  a  World 
War  veteran,  taxpayer,  ana  Dt>mociat, 
v.'h  ch  is  inserted  h-.rewith.  is  indicative 
cf  public  opinion  m  the  district  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent: 


A  Difterent  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


rHE  h 
Afpn 


day.  September  29.  1941 


EDITORIlAL   FROM   THE    SIOUX    FALLS    (S 
D^  )    DAILY   ARGUS   LEADER 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  distinguished  newspapers  dis- 
played on  the  newspaper  racks  of  the 
Members'     lobby     is     the     Daily     Argus 


Leader. 


cf  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  the  lead- 


ing newspaper  of  the  two  Dakoias.  In 
looking  over  the  papers  the  other  day, 
I  came  Across  a  striking  editorial  in  the 
Daily  A^gus  Leader  which  I  take  this  op- 
portunitjy  of  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  since  it 
seems  tc  point  to  a  most  profound  and 
potent  truth.  It  is  also  of  special  inter- 
est in  View  of  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Willkie 
recently  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate. 

IFrcm  the  Sioux  Palls   (S    Dak  )   Daily  Argus 
Leader] 

A   DIFFERENT  WILtKIE 

Before  Wendell  Willkie  proceeds  too  far  in 
his  atteiapt  to  purge  the  Republican  Party 
of  Senat  jrs  and  Representatives  who  do  not 
endorse  1 'resident  Roosevelt's  foreign  policies, 
he  migh ;  reflect  upon  what  he  himself  told 
the  American  people  last  year 

Then,  if  he  is  a  reasonable  man,  he  might 
ponder  about  the  Justification  of  attempting 
to  oust  Congressmen  because  they  endorse 
the  policy  that  he  expressed  when  he  was  a 
candidat;  for  the  Presidency 

Here  are  a  few  quotations  concerning 
which   Willkie  should   be  reminded: 

'T  wait  to  repeat  what  I  said  on  several 
previous  occasions  that,  despite  cur  whole- 
hearted sympathy  for  the  Allied  cause,  we 
must  sti  y  out  of  the  war.  We  do  not  In- 
tend to  send  men  from  the  shores  of  this 
continent   to  fight  In  any  war. 

"I  bel  eve  in  national  defense,  not  as  a 
step  tov.-prd  war,  but  as  a  protection  against 


It.    It  li 


United  States  to  recognize  the  determination 


the  duty  of  the  President  of  the 
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of  the  p>eople  to  stay  cut  of  w^r  and  to  do 
nothing  by  word  or  deed  that  will  undermine 
that  detennlnatlcn  —Wendell  Willkie  at 
Brooklyn,  June   18.  It 40 

"Many  persons  have  asked  me  whether.  If  I 
were  nominated  and  elected,  I  would  lead 
the  United  Stales  to  war  My  reply  is  that 
the  Chief  Executive  should  not  lead  liic  peo- 
ple to  war  unless  and  until  the  pecple  Insist. 
It  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Chief  Executive  to 
prevent  war  if  he  can  possiby  do  so.  In  that 
awful  decision,  he  sliould  not  push  Congress. 
Congress  should  push  him.  In  a  democracy 
only  the  people  have  a  richt  to  decide  upon 
war.  The  duty  cf  a  President  is  to  be  the 
restraining  and  calming  influence  in  ail 
periods  of  crises. 

"And  personality,  in  spite  of  my  belief  that 
we  should  help  the  Allies  m  every  way  pcsti- 
ble,  1  havc  been  against  getting  Into  this  war 
or  any  other  war.  And  I  still  am,"— Wendell 
Willkie  at  Boston.  June  14.  1940. 

"It  would  be  foolhardy  tor  us  to  get  into 
war  at  this  time,  I  don't  think  we  should  get 
into  this  war  at  all.  but  we  should  show  cur 
sympathy  for  the  Allies"— Wendell  Willkie  at 

Minneapolis.  May  10.  1940. 

"Henry  Wallace,  the  Demccratic  Vice  Prtsi- 
dential  nominee,  said  recently  that  the  Re- 
publican Parly  was  the  party  of  appeasement. 
That  can  mean  two  things.  If  he  meant 
working  out  compromises  with  the  dictators, 
then  he  was  100  percent  wrong.  But  if  Mr. 
Wallace  meant  to  say  that  the  Republican 
Party  is  the  party  of  peace,  he  spoke  the 
truth,  IxK^use  1  shall  never  lead  this  country 
into  any  European  war  And  when  1  say 
that  I  mean  it."— Wendell  Willkie  at  Rush- 
vUle,  Ind  .  September  7,  1940 

"Our  politicaJ  foreign  experts  should  t>e  rid 
of  the  habit  of  whispering  through  the  win- 
dow and  slipping  things  down  the  back  alley. 
Our  foreign  policies  should  be  forthright  and 
clear  ' — WendeU  WUlkie  in  Fortune  magazine. 
April  1940. 

"The  American  pecple  do  not  want  war. 
They  havc  no  idea  whatever  of  Joining  in  any 
conflict,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pa- 
cific. They  are  determined  to  keep  America 
at  peace.  In  llils  determination  I  stand  with 
them.  I  am  for  keepini,  out  of  war  I  ani 
fcr  peace  lor  America.  "—Wendell  Willkie  pt 
Cleveland.  October  2.  1940. 

"We  shall  not  undertake  to  figbt  anybody 
else's  war.  Our  boys  shall  stay  out  of  Eu- 
rope."—Wendell  Willkie  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
October  11,  1940 

"But  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  toui,|ht  that 
I  do  not  think  the  New  Deal  has  been  either 
wise  or  cfTectlve  in  foreign  affairs.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  has  contributed  'o  peace  I 
believe  It  has  contributed  to  war.  And  I  be- 
lieve It  has  done  so  becaus.  of  a  fundamental 
mlstanderstanding — a  fundamental  failure  to 
understand  the  role  that  America  must  play 
among  the  nations  ©f  the  earth."  (WendeU 
Willkie  at  St.  Louie,  October  17,  1940.) 

And  that's  the  record  of  Wendell  Willkie— 
his  own  record.  Not  what  somebody  else 
might  have  said,  his  opinions  were  but  what 
he  himself  said  they  were. 

The  only  explanation  he  has  provided  for 
the  Eharp  reversal  of  his  position  is  to  de- 
scribe his  elTusions  last  year  as  campaign 
oratory, 

That  Is  a  tragic  thing  to  do.  According 
to  his  own  words  he  would  have  betrayed 
the  people  who  supported  him  if  he  had  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. - 

It  is  pathetic.  Indeed,  that  a  man  who 
would  aspire  to  such  a  high  office  and  be  so 
signally  honored  by  a  major  political  party 
would  have  such  a  crass  appreciation  cf  his 
responsibilities. 

Actually,  as  we  realize  now.  the  people  had 
no  choice  In  1940.  Candidates  Roosevelt  and 
Willkie  both  posed  before  the  voters  as  men 
who  had  no  intention  of  permitting  Ameri- 
can Involvement  tn  the  war. 

But  when  the  -  otes  had  been  counted  they 
threw     aside     the     verbal     masks     they     had 


donned  earlier  in  th«    year  for  the  duration 
of  the  campaign. 

The  spectacle  is  not  a  plcsiint  one  The 
menace  of  Hitler  was  as  apparent  last  Octo- 
ber as  It  is  now  France  had  fallen  tlien, 
and  England  was  being  subjected  to  the 
heaviest  bombardment  of  the  war.  Mein 
Ki'.mpf  had  been  written. 
We  knew  then  what  W3  know  now. 
There  is  a  quesucn.  a  real  question,  about 
the  role  which  the  United  States  should 
occupy. 

There  is  no  question.  bo-»ever.  atxjut  the 
duty  of  men  who  seek  high  office  to  state 
their  positions  clearly  and  exactly  on  a  prob- 
lem so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  persons  still  maintain  that  the  voice 
of  Willkie  will  be  a  dominant  one  In  Repub- 
lican councils  in  the  future.  It  wont  be. 
He  is  through,  and  Republican  Congressmen 
have  no  occasion  to  worry  about  his  opposi- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  their  own  party  He 
now  belongs — where  his  heart  has  always 
been — to  the  Roosevelt  Party. 
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ment  taxes  en  business  while  they  sit  on  the 
seat  of  their  pants  jmd  hrwl  fcr  incnasc d  pay 
for  less  production 

Here  is  an  lllusraticn  of  the  fx;ent  cf 
strikes  which  should  wake  the  American 
pecple  up  and  make  them  strike  conscious  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  finance 
this  kind  of  nonsense  and  rank  inustlcc 
Rend  it  ever  for  yi^urtflf  sni  do  ycur  own 
deciding  as  to  how  frke-  ttrike  you.  and 
how  long  you  are  going  to  stand  for  that 
kind  of  right  down  dishonest  management  of 
our  aflairs  and  the   waste   cf  our  money. 

According  tc  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
man-days  lest  by  strikes  in  1941  have  in- 
creased SCO  percent  over  1940.  During  the 
first  7  months  of  1940,  3.091.000  man-days 
were  lost.  In  the  similar  1941  [xnod. 
15,750.000  man-days  were  lest 

The  number  of  strikes  called  in  1S41  in- 
creased   to    2  505    from    the    1940    figure    of 

1.403.  I 

A  nicnth-by-mcnth  comparison  of  numbers 
of  strikes  in  1941  and  1940  foUcws: 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
tire  Alma  iMich.)  Record: 

[Prom  the  Alma   (Mich  )   Record | 

HOW  DO  STRIKES   STRIKE   YOU TAXPAYER? 

We  can't  read  a  newspaper  or  turn  on  the 
radio  without  seeing  cr  hearing  something 
about  a  strike,  something  that  is  interfering 
with  defense  programs,  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment officials  allow  these  strikes  to  go  en.  and 
m  many  cases  secretly  encourage  them  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  calling  for  more 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  for  supposed  defense  purposes. 

Now  there  Is  a  hue  and  cry  in  Congress,  pro- 
moted by  these  In  authority,  to  raise  more 
billions  to  send  to  Europe 

Only  a  fe\\'  montlis  ago  a  law  was  pa.s.st-d 
vhich  was  kncwTi  as  the  lease-lend  bill  and 
that  provided  for  taking  $7,000,000,000  out  of 
the  pcciiets  of  the  American  people  to  raise 
money  fcr  John  Bull.  Tcm.  Dick,  and  Ha;ry 
*nd  ether  bulls.  Now  they  are  demanding  of 
the  people  six  billion  mere  to  give  or  lend  to 
someone  outside  of  our  country,  and  Ameri- 
can people  have  to  pay. 

If  Congress  wculd  put  a  stop  to  these  strikes 
and  make  the  strikers  work  on  defense  pro- 
grams the  same  as  they  make  the  soldiers 
fight  for  defense  they  wcu'.d  be  doing  some- 
thing for  the  pecple  be.=ides  robbing  them  of 
their  earnings  and  savings. 

If  the  labor  leaders  are  permitted  to  strike 
and  hold  up  defense  programs,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  taxpayers  wcuid  not  be  Justified 
in  striking  and  refusing  to  pay  any  more 
taxes  until  the  ether  strikers  get  down  to 
business  and  work  fcr  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  for  their  own  selfish  interests. 
It  Is  the  people's  money  that  is  balng  wasted 
and  strikers  are  being  paid  cut  of  uncm.p'.cy- 
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January 
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July 
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A  comparison  of  man-dajs  lost  monil-i  by 
month  foUows: 


Month 
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]£40 


January - 

Kel'ruarj" — 

March 

AiTJl 

May -. 

Juno 

July 

Total 
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ft?."!.  (XX) 
J.WW.  <«» 
1.400,  (flC 
7.  MK).  Klfl 

zr.MMi 

1  3"!.  IKK  I 


147.  (xm 
3fc7.  >m 

44Z0I*1 

4s»,n('<) 


750.000      3.0<Jl,Ur.) 


Now,  folks,  let  us  break  this  re.\;d  e.-.i.n 
and  see  just  what  it  means  to  us  m  tirms 
wi^ich  we  can  understand,  and  then  ict  us 
draw  our  own  conclusions  Bs  to  the  justice 
and  fairness  of  this  sort  of  management 

Three  hundred  working  days  per  yt «:  are 
considered  as  the  avrrfi.:*  wcr.-::nn  y.-.r  in  all 
industry  taking  out  fvotia;.-  .no  i.  ...looy^ 
Now  let  us  divide  15.750.oOC  by  oOC  and  tlv 
retull  is  52^00  wurking  years  for  one  n:uin 
that  have  been  wasted  in  7  months,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  we  have  tieeu  yelling  at  the 
top  of  our  voices  fcr  greater  and  faster  pro- 
duction for  defense  In  order  that  ue  m.  y  sf  nd 
enough  to  England  and  Ruttia  t.  -ii'o  l  ..i  c.t - 
iriocracy,  which  Is  in  greater  daiigt:  ir^  n  cu: 
own  nonsense  than  fro^n  anything  tn.:t  is 
ha;:pening  in  Europe. 

If  we  make  another  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion and  take  a  locjk  at  the  problem  from  fiii- 
otiier  angle,  it  would  take  52,500  men  w  :k- 
Ing  1  whole  year  to  make  up  that  tin.t  1-  ^' 
by  these  strjkes  and  it  really  does  :  ■  t  ti'.ke 
much  hard  thinking  to  ettinnue  wn;.  ; '  .-Id 
be  accomplished  tn  1  year  by  6i.5C0  men 
working  steadily  every  working  cay  in  i'Miiest- 
to-god   fashion. 

Had  there  been  nc  strikes,  and  had  the 
lost  years  been  put  in  at  honest  labor,  ther? 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  be  ;, ».  .i  _•  for 
greater  speed  for  defeiite  production  a:.  ;  the 
material  we  need  would  have  been  picouced 
and  would  be  already  In  use  The  news- 
papers would  not  t>e  urging  greater  ha.'^-e  and 
the  radio  announcers  wculd  silence  most  cf 
their  senseless  chatter  about  spied 

Just  everyday  horse  sense  tells  us  tli«t  the 
man  who  sits  down  and  refuses  t  vcrk  i' 
not  producing  anyil...  v  ani  further  that  be 
Is  net  letting  anyc:;t  el.-e   produce   anything 
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fi.r  defen:-e.  c<r  '.•  r  a'.v  o'h-r  piirpf-e  Nrw 
the  Cii-\ir:.r.^i:.'  ]!..i  }.au'r-n-.f  i.t  tb.;it  st.ir.d'^  for 
that  S'ti  of  tiiu,^  ha-  ?':ir.f  lc;?e  headcrar 
somewhere  that  is  failing  to  luncticn,  m  this 
time  whfn  the  country  Is  in  great  danger 
and  nf-eds  the  loyal  st-rvice  of  evtry  good 
Ampr:ca!.   citizen. 

The  dar.ger  to  th-  r^  untiy  gr.w?  s*!  ndily 
for  one  rea.-cn  only  fl:.d  \liat  r>^a-ca  is  the 
fact  that  millions  oi  prociuctkn  day?  aie  l..~t 
because  strikes  go  on  and  men  leaf  at  public 
expense  Instead  cf  producing  for  def'"nse. 

if  our  public  servants  in  Washington  are 
:,o*  b:?  enough  and  do  not  possess  the  coin- 
w.-iv.  '■ease  and  ccuta^e  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
outrage,  then  It  is  time  fcr  the  people  to 
speak  richt  out  In  meeting  to  protect  them- 
selves. 


We  Pay  Tribute  to  a  Man 
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EDITORI.XL  FROM  THE  ST    CLOUD  ^  MINN  i 
NEWS 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Spfal.cr.  undrr  1  .a-^- 
to  pxtf'iid  my  rcmarlcs  in  thf  Record,  I 
includ>>  \ho  fil'.owms  editorial  i'om  ttie 
St.  Cloud  'Minn  >  N--\V5  of  Aueu-t  h 
1941: 

Fr>.:m  the  3t    Cl.'.'d   i  Mini;  )    New.-  cf  Auuu-t 

14    ;9411 

UF   P.W  Tr.tli'IF   TO   A    M^N 

Acccrdinj;  r-  a  cn;c:/;;_;  tu.'rr.al  ,n  a 
1  c.i!  dally,  a  group  of  Northwest  Republicans 
^oted  to  oust  We:  dell  Willkie  o\it  rf  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  H^^oIn  Knit-on  ;- 
I : edited  with  heading  that  incu;) 

In  his  usual  wa\  the  cditcr  makfs  the  public 
believe  that  nearly  everybody  agree";  with  the 
war  policy  of  his  .-heet  and  witli  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy,  by  saying  "if  it 
•-hould  hnnpen  atid  that  is  the  way  it  locks  " 
'  •  '  Bii:  ni.iv  ne  a-k  wli^tlier  th.s  is  the 
-vav  it  li'-Ks.  mtaniug  that  the  public  wants 
war^  Our  answer  is  no.  ar.d  we  ha-e  this 
;.r.s\v,'r  Lii  tlie  Ot/ier  Peoples'  Opir.ion  coi- 
unin  of  the  sr.mc  paper  v.  here  alm(  st  every 
writer  within  the  trade  territory  cf  that  paper 
i-~  for  a  *rue  clef •••;■)■■<"  of  our  c:.untry  be^'au-o 
'hev  ar"  •  riif  .-Xiiiericans.  bu'  v  h  ri-  iv  rv 
\vr;'er  i.-  equal. y  .■[.'prs«-d  to  i  ur  uning  every- 
•h.n.^  to  Er.eland  and  the  Ccinmun.st-  On 
'he  ether  hard,  llie  only  opinions  that  are 
appea-in^'  m  the  ^nn-.e  piipcr  in  favcr  ri  cur 
tn'ry  m'o  this  imperia'l.'^^tic  war  f  G'-ent 
Bri:a:r.  c.  mes  eitl-.<.-r  fmrn  Doio'l'v  Th  nips-m. 
a  pa.d  pr.  p./Li.ind.  *.  .r  ='~n;e  Nati  i-.al  Dt  i-.i  - 
i-r.uic  C  mmittee  member  wi.?  i.s  dam^  the 
will  cf  hi?  master.  v,-ho  eithe:  !.  ^Ids  a  pcntical 
jrb  or  seeks  one.  and  wh'  cant  express  his 
!  wn  hcnest  opinion  any  more  than  can  a  Jew 
in  Benin. 

On  the  other  hand  we  iuaVv->  H-.r.oiD  Knut- 
soN.  whc  .>  reminded  hv  this  daily  editor  of 
William  A;:en  White's  leit.^r  -out  to  Joe  M.\r.- 
TTN  iicet.Mv,  V  !v  re  White  urtecl  the  Repi  b- 
licans  to  lay  off  criticizing  the  r.dminis*-ra- 
tion's  foreign  policy  if  they  intend  to  run  for 
Cnr.cress  agaiti 

N' w  let's  cet  tr  the  bare  f.ict-  n.\F.OiD 
Knv^bon  v..  -fd  ajam-t  ■;  ur  eiiivv  ir.'o  tli-^ 
ia-t  war  I'  \\a.-  later  pr.-\e;.  •.h."'.t  h*  u-ed 
vorv  g  ..)d  judgment  in  votm-:  thus  Harold 
then   n.adi    the   m.c^t   cf   that    \.j'\  and    v/a? 


r-electrd  tune  and  a^air.  during  peac-'tiine, 
l):-cause  he  told  the  p"-p!e  again  and  again 
and  again  and  again  that  he  wa=;  against 
.-evdm^  troops  to  foreign  =oil.  Harold  did 
not  promise  that  he  was  against  the  true  de- 
fense cf  our  own  country.  Harold  did  not 
premise  that  ho  was  going  to  meet  foreign 
diploma's  at  high  sea  or  anywhere  else  to 
c  )ok  up  schemes  to  create  incidents.  Harold 
did  not  promise  to  tax  our  people  by  the 
billions  and  then  give  these  same  billions 
•Q  a  foreign  country  that  beat  us  out  of  our 
last  war  debts.  Harold  did  not  promise  the 
beys  that  if  they  enlist  in  the  Army  they 
could  go  home  after  the  first  year  and  then 
double-crossed  them  and  tried  to  keep  them 
in  the  Army  indefinitely.  Harold  did  not  talk 
about  four  freedoms  abroad  and  curb  his  own 
people  in  his  own  district.  Harold  did  not 
condemn  communism  in  this  country  and 
then   advocate    all-cut    aid   to    Russia.    We 

I  could  go  on  forever,  arid  show  where  Harold 
kept  his  word. 

Today  we  are  at  a  cross  road,  and  so  is 
Harold.     For  20  years  he  was  reelected  on  a 

,  promise  to  keep  the  American  boys  cfl  the 
foreign  battlefields,  and'  today,  when  the 
time  is  here  to  deliver  the  goods  as  promised, 
it  is  Harold  who  is  keeping  his  20-year-old 
promise  Unfortunately  we  find  him  being 
criticized  for  wanting  to  oust  a  man  otit  cf 
his  party  who  refused  to  live  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party,  and  who  refused  to  live 
lip  to  his  own  promise.  'We  see  him  criticized 
ijy  Demccratic  Party  stooges  for  being  an 
.'\mcrican.  / 

The  Sixth  Congrc-sional  District  can  Jtistly 
be  prcud  of  II.arold  K^frTSON.  for  he  is  a  man, 
a  true  American,  a  man  who  believes  in  the 
four  freedoms  in  America.  Let's  never  forget 
him.  o 


No  Seaway  Now 


EXTEXSICN   OF   REMAHK.'^ 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

(If      NrW     Y-.RK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  Or   RtPilESENTATIVES 


Mnnday   S  ptember  29.  1941 

EDrrORI.\L  FROM  THE  MCNIPEAL  D.MLY 
ST.\R 


Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Sp-akor.  under  leave 
prantcd  to  extend  my  remark^  I  mcl'dde 
an  editorial  from  fhe  Montreal  Daily 
Snir  piibli.-hed  at  Montreal.  Canada,  in 
cpp'^.-ition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Thi.s  IS  additional  proof  that  the  people 
of  Canada  do  not  want  the  S'^away  and 
realize  that  r.>  construction  a^  this  time 
v'oti'd  hamper  tho  war  effort^. 

The  editorial  follows i 

,F.  .m  the  Montreal  Dailv  Star  of  August  12. 

19411 

NO   EE.AW.^Y    NOW 

Opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  ip  Tcwing  as  time  and  calmer  Judg- 
ment bring  realization  that  its  construction 
now  would  not  assist  the  war  effort  of  Canada 
or  the  defense  plans  of  the  United  States,  but 
would,  instead,  ham^per  both  Isy  drawing 
away  from  more  urgent  enterprises  men. 
money,  and  m.aterlals.  'Wiicn;  In  March  of 
this  year  Pr^^sident  Roosevelt,  in  a  message 
to  Premier  King,  said  that  power  should  be 
developed  in  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  "for  the  Joint  defense  eflort. 
including  aid  to  Great  Britain."  many  persons 
wh::   had   formerly    st_cl  firmly   against    the 


project  as  being  of  potential  harm  and  cer- 
tainly cf  no  Jmmediafe  value  to  Canada  ap- 
proved the  [agreement  then  made  out  of 
patriotic  eni  husiasm  and  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude  to  lur  neighbors  for  their  help. 

There  was  a  general.  II  unwarranted  and 
unreasonable,  assumption  that  witliin  the 
next  few  months  power  requircvd  for  war 
industry  would  be  pouring  through  new 
transml-sslon  lines,  and  ships  building  In  the 
Great  lakes  finding  their  way  to  the  sea 
down  the  Si  .  Lawrence  to  participate  glor- 
iously in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  All  that 
was  Sheer  il  usion  born  of  enthusiasm.  We 
are  now  aw  ire  that  power  cannot  be.  de- 
veloped unti  from  2  to  4  years  have  elapsed 
nor  the  senv  ay  ccnsiructed  and  in  operation 
In  less  than  8,  and  more  probably  10,  years. 
We  are  prepa  red  for  a  long  war.  but  we  cannot 
be  convlncec  that  it  will  last  that  long;  and 
v.e  are  mot;  than  ever  persuaded  that  if 
power  IS  ur|  ;ently  needed,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
asserts,  it  c  an  be  developed  more  quickly, 
more  econonically,  and  with  less  disruption 
cf  war  indui  tries  by  the  addition  of  equip- 
ment at  ava  lable  sources,  rather  than  by  a 
process  of  construction  that  would  take  years 
to  complete. 

This  wholi  view  Is  supported  by  many  con- 
siderations. An  effective  argument  can  be 
made  against  building  the  seaway  at  all. 
But  at  ♦he  noment  we  are  not  concerned  to 
do  this.  What  we  suggest.  Indeed,  what  we 
a.s.sert  with  ill  possible  emphasis,  is  that  its 
construction  now  or-  within  measurable  time 
would  adc'  tothing  tp  the  war  effort,  would, 
in  fact,  ham  3er  its  effective  prosecution,  and, 
for  that  rea  on  alone,  should  be  abandoned. 
It  cannot  "be  argued  with  any  show  ol 
reason  that  this  Immense  development  can 
be  undertaken  withotit  drawing  heavily  upon 
scientific  bn  ins  and  skilled  workmen,  to  say 
nothinc;  of  the  vast  numbers  of  unskilled 
hands  that  would  be  required  for  the  task 
Such  a  div<  rsion  of  labor  and  supervisory 
personnel  cc  uld  be  effected  only  at  the  cost 
of  tremendous  sacrifices  elsewhere  in  our 
vital  war  ef  ort.  and  any  sacrifice  there  in- 
evitably involves  the  withholding  of  planes, 
munitions,  ind  ships  from  Britain.  If  we 
have  a  cho  ce  to  make  between  these  two 
puiposes — a  id  assuredly  we  have — there  can 
be  no  doubl  which  one  we  should  make. 

These  cdr  siderations,  applied  here  to  Can- 
ada, are  cqi  ally  valid  in  their  application  to 
the  United  £  tates.  Our  friends  and  neighbors 
cannot  go  all  cut  '  for  the  productic.n  of 
war  supplies  to  aid  Britain  and  the  other 
democracies  and  for  their  own  defense,  end 
at  the  same  time  cope  with  a  huge  and  costly 
deep  waterway  development  which  would  sap 
the  life  blend  from  essential  industry  and 
Jeopardize  the  Nation's  safety  in  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise  before  Its  completion. 
No  authcritative  figures  have  been  pub- 
lished abou  the  quantities  of  labor  and  m.i- 
terial^hat  v  ould  be  required  for  this  gigantic 
undertaking,  but,  admittedly,  it  will  be  a 
project  grcitcr  than  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Ca  lal.  We  know  that  in  Its  peak 
constructioi  i  year  50.000  men  and  250.000  tons 
cf  material  were  required  for  that  enterprise. 
Where  are  ve  to  find  that  number  of  men 
now?  We  In  Canada,  as  our  industrial  war 
effort  nears  its  peak,  are  approaching  a  labor 
shortage.  1  he  United  States  will  socn  be  in 
a  comparab  e  position.  How,  then,  can  either 
cotintry  aflitrd  to  divert  men  and  material 
and  brains  to  a  project  whose  value  can  b3 
meastired  oi  ily  in  terms  of  years? 

More  em  ihasis  has  been  placed,  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  need  for  power  than 
on  the  p.-5si  ibility  of  building  ships  in  the 
Great  Lahes  and  moving  them  to  the  ccer.ns 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  American 
public  is  no  aware,  as  we  are  in  Canada,  that 
potential  pcwer  to  take  care  cf  all  immediate 
requiremenis  can  be  developed  In  Quebec  and 
Ontario  mu  ih  more  quickly  than  at  the  Long 
Sault.  More  than  5.000.000  horsepower  can 
1   quickly  be   icquired,  three-quarters  of  It  in 
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this  Province  alone,  whereas  the  potential 
develcpm.ent  of  the  Long  Sault.  none  of  it 
likelv  to  be  available  for  at  least  4  years.  Is 
only  2.000.000  hcrfppcwcr  Thi'=  electricity, 
according  to  competent  engineers,  can  be 
developed  In  Canada  and  made  available  for 
transmission  In  a   very  few   months 

No,  the  argument  if  ut- ncy  relating  to 
the  war  effort  hardly  bear-  examination.  If 
a  deep  wRterwtiv  ^^■e  mti-t  have,  thfn  in  all 
reason  let  u--  hav>'  it  t-^  a  post-war  effort. 
Begun  then,  it  micht  prc.f.tably  employ  our 
returned  soldiers  and  the  thousands  of  men 
who  will  be  released  from  industries  no  longer 
required  to  produce  war  material.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  a  long  and  arduous  prriod  of 
reconstruction  during  which  rmplcyment  will 
be  our  principal  problem  The  St  Lawrence 
seaway  project,  undertaken  then  as  a  gigantic 
public  work,  would  absorb  much  surplus 
labc>r  and  provtde  work  and  bi-ead  for  vast 
number?:  wrm  miglit  otherwise  endure  addi- 
tional   hardship. 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION   GE   EFM.a.r?:S 
OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

r>r    FI  '-FT  f 

I"   THE    -.EN  \TE   OF    I  HE   UNITED   ST;\TE3 


Thuruiav.  Octnber  2.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON   TOM  COTmALLY, 
OF  TEXAS 


^^^.  ELiPEK  M-  Prosident.  1  a.-k 
unanimous  txinsf  nt  tc  have  mcorpt. rated 
in  the  Appendix  of  th?  Record  a  very 
eloquent  and  able  radio  addi'ess  delivered 
by  the  distiniruished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreipn  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Connally],  on 
the  subject  Freedom  oi  the  Seais:  The 
So-called  Neutrality  Act  Must  Be 
Amended. 

Theie  beine  no  nbieotion.  the  address 
was  oidered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FBEErKJM     or    THF     SEAS  — THE     80-CM.1.EB 
NEUTRALITT    ACT    -M I  ■  T    BS   AMENUED 

The  cruel  and  brutal  war  nowraumg  In 
Europe  and  Asia,  thcwh  lis  land  batUes  at3 
thousands  of  miles  from  our  'hor«.  has  more 
Bod  more  afT.  cted  our  people  and  their  in- 
terests as  its  bloody  chapteis  have  unlolded. 
The  threat  to  cur  national  secvinty.  to  the 
safety  of  our  territory,  to  the  inteeriry  of  cur 
Institutions,  arid  to  the  preservation  of  our 
International  rlehte  has  become  clearer  ar.d 
more  imminent  with  eacli  new  conquest,  witli 
eRc'.i  new  enslavement  of  a  once  free  people 

Moved  by  toe  devctu  n  cf  the  AmencBn 
people  to  peace  and  '.^ir:  ni  h-  '' :.  t  ct  war. 
the  CongreBs  in  1935.  ytics  ^rK  i  tc  the  in- 
vasion of  Polai.d.  enactfd  an  arms-embargo 
resolution.  mli-tRJcnly  ciUled  a  Neutrality 
Act.  It  prohibited  the  sliipment  of  arms  and 
munltion.s  from  the  United  States  to  any  na- 
tion at  war  It  was  pns  ^ri  upcn  the  theory 
that  such  a  course  wru  d  disccurage  arni.  cl 
conflict  abroad  and  prevent  otir  mvolvemej.t 
therein  Tliat  arc  was  net  in  truth  a  Neu- 
trality A'  '  r  1-.  ■■  (1  'Ur  rlchts  as  a  neutral 
natlb'n  It  d-^i  it-n  i'  cur  ciufe.ns  rights  to 
which  they  we.-e  en'it>f  t  v  immfmorial  lii- 
ternaUontl  s;. actions  W-  ii..i  :  upon  cur  cit- 
laens  prohibitions  aeruist  The  exercise  cf 
rights  guaranteed  to  ihem  by   international 


]p  w      T*   w  ,'  srop.  rrvealtd  that   the   iricnal 
act  was  unscurd    and  m  1936  n  was  an^.-ideri 
In  19S7ConB;ess  acain  m^  dihed  its  picvis.cns 
After  Hitler  hurled   his   Nazi   Itfi  r.s  into 
Poland,  in  September  1939    it   oecanic  amaz- 
ingly apparent  that  the  arins  embargo  oper- 
ated to  deny  to  peaceful  nations  and  to  peo- 
ples  who   had    not    armtxl    to   the    teetl^    and 
who  had  not  builded  up  irreat  military  ma- 
chines  securing   arms    iind    munitions   from 
neutral     nations    for    their    necessary    self- 
defense.     The  continued  existence  cf  such  an 
act  gave  a  premium  to  conquerors,  to  totali- 
tarian mfJjlers  who  had   thn.ueh    the  years 
been  carefully  arming  m  irifi  :r  overwhelm 
and   subjugate   nations   who  feit   secure   in 
their   neutral    and    peaceful   lives      The    Nazi 
powers,    equipped     with     all    cf    the     modern 
weapons  of  war   and  all   of   the  mechanized 
equipment  which  ingenuity  aid  ecnius  could 
devise  for  the  destruction  of  l.uman  life,  did 
not  need  to  acquire  arms  or  munitions  from 
America       The  peaceful  and  ur.oftt  ndmc  na- 
tions of  Europe,  who  were  unnrmed  and  de- 
fenf>eles«:    d*d  neeil  arms  and  mtinitlons  from 
the  United  States  and  other  neutral  r.atloas. 
Under  intemfltional  lew    -hfv  Y.  d    .  riiibt  to 
procure,   and  the  Unit.^'d  StfaU;,  had    b   right 
to  supply,  war  msierials  «nd    munitions  for 
the  defense  of  thfir  homfe  and  their  lives 

In   the  fall  of   1939  the  Congresa  enacted 
the  «rTr.s  embargo  repeal  reaolution      I:   r» - 
moved  the  prohibition  apainst    ihc   s.t1(    a:  d 
shipment  cf  arm*    to   na'un«-    p-    w;  r       Hrv - 
ever,  still  In  the  InterfHst  of   peace    mi^-.iv.r.ed 
by  an  extreme  anxiety  to  pn  serve  the  peace 
tnd  to  protect  the  nnfr^v  p.r.d  the  lives  of  the 
American    people,    the    ar    :p.  d    limitatlors 
upon  the  freedom  of  our  '•hippms  and  upon 
the   rights  cf    rur   cltlr*ns       It    was   required 
that  nation^  .i'    war  purchasing  arms  m  the 
United    States    sh:  uld    acquire    title    to    the 
arms  and  munitions  secured  before  :he  same 
should    leave    our    shoies     An.enchn    ships 
vr^e  denied  the  right  to  transport   arirs  and 
munitions       American   »-h:p6  were   prohibited 
from  carrying  on  conim*»rv     with  any  nation 
at    war      Tl-ie    President   wa>;    au-hor.Eed    to 
establish  combat    Bonrs  Ir,   btlliperent   areas 
into  which  American  ehipp  could  not  sail  and 
Into  which   American   ciiirens  were   not    per- 
mitted  to   travel,   except  under  unusual  clr- 
curr  stances. 

These   regrulations  were  establishfd  In  the 
hope  and  '-  'lief  that  if  American  ships  did  net 
ail  to  the  pert*  of  belligerent   nations  ar.d 
were    not    permitted    within    combat    Eonts, 
they  would  not  be  attacked  or  sunk  upon  the 
high   seas,   where   they   '.lad   a   right   to   sail 
under  intematlcnal  law,  accepted  and  recog- 
niaed  by  all  civilleed  nations     Ttvst  hope  and 
belief  hpve  prcven  illu'iory.     The  brutal  Nazi 
philosophy    which    on    Itaid    ccnqu«ired    and 
svibdtjed   neutral  and  poacefol  Holland.  Den- 
mark, and   Norway,  and   Bolglura.  wlio  biad 
committed  no  wrong,  unless  the  lew  cf  home 
and  the  desire  !<-  l:vf    r  ;>  i.:^f  b'    wr  .ng.  with 
ItB  swapming  .subn.;.r     <  s   a;  :;    -i:::;    '    rafdcis 
upon  the  seas,  sank   The  ships  ar.d  murat  r*  d 
tht    citirens  of    i.eutrai    nations       Tlv     sane 
defiar.t  ai:d  truculei^'  and  ruthless  s}  .r.t  th;  t 
dcmmated   tiie  German   Govcrnnif  i  •    duMi^ 
the  Woi.d  War.  enhanced  and   brut»l.ztd    iv 
xi>f  N'«z.   d:    •.nnes  of  Hitler,  has  re<ei.:ly  ti'- 
tackeci    i-id    sunk   American    merchant    sh;;  s 
and    a    Nazi    submarine    a:-f-cked    a    United 
Btatefi   naval   doftrcyer      These  attncK.s   were 
not  m.'ide  upcn   thips   withm   cor:i-<  •    e.ijcs. 
Thry  were  not  maoe  u;xin  --hii^  t:;-;-::.o  with 
or  sailing  to  nations  at  v.sr      :  n'-\   v  »  vt  made 
tipon  American  ships  oti  -he  rf:i>..wr}e  of  the 
high  seas,  where  inteniaiK'Tial  li-w  says  th<  y 
had  a  riph'   t'    l^**    f.i.o  uh-re  tlie  lews  cf  the 
United  ata.fs  -^tN   '  h.i*  h-    ■  h  rich:  \^  ot 

Hitler  has  aec."e<d  the  u';'.i  ui  our  citi- 
»ens  and  t.he  r.p'-trocti  n  .;  . ui  sJiips  wher- 
ever h>  i,rr,  ■':  v'.ss':-  nu'.y  find  them — wher- 
ever his  sKU.k.ng  h->as -us  ol  the  seas.  ly»ng 
In  wait  for  tiiem  may  shoot  them  in  the 
daris  and  send  them  to  graves  in  tl:i€  watery 
deeps.       Unrestricted     tubmaruie      wartaie 


mrr.T.s  unrest:  :cTed  n.'irdcr  unrP'--T :  irted  a*- 
sass;:.nt:'  n.  uiu"est:  ictt-d  dehance  01  and 
c  :-.m;*  for.  all  law  cf  humanity  and  ot 
cr.i;i7<-d  nailons 

When  Hitiei  m  September  19.<i:*,  h-'ft 
hurled  his  Nazi  legions  lnt<i  Poland,  we  enter- 
tained the  fi.iu'  u.t  liupe  that  U.p  war  in 
Europe  *hs  i  ver  tht-  Poll-h  Corrido?  nnd 
Danzig  We  er.g-rly  pr.^s-'^d  to  otir  hcsim. 
the  hope  that  it  w.  uld  be  k>c:uip"d— thet 
it  was  a  war  of  b'  tinnane^  and  territorial 
arrangements  between  CVrn  any  ar.d  P<.ia:.d. 
Still  enterta'.ninvr  thfit  hofx',  the  prov.sions 
Of  the  Embarpr  Rtpeal  Act  which  limiied 
our  shipping  and  estnbli-lv  tl  c<'ml  i.T  y  ihs. 
and  prohibited  the  armmc  ni  nieirhan!  x.  s- 
se!s.  were   adi  pted 

However,     when     Denmaik     was     cruihid    - 
When    Holland,    peaceably    .^ailing    upm    u^ 
canals  was  brutally  bludgeoned— when  Bel- 
gium, daring  to  stand  upon  Its  own  sell,  un- 
offending and   neutral,   was  attacked    t  \    ;  11 
the    cruel    weapons    of    m'eht    and    murder — 
When   Norway,   living   amidst    its    mountains 
and    fjords,    believing    that    it    was    d.stnnt 
from  the  bloody  arena  of  wnr,  was  a^.suiKd 
from  the  sea  and  upon  the  land  and   tr>  ni 
the    air.    by    m.Ulions    cf    missiles    of    death. 
the  world  began  to  see  and  the  United  5t.?tt  s 
began    to    realize    that    HltlWs    war    was    net 
to  be  a  localized  war— that  it  -wn^  n^t  "'    be 
a  war  tc  serure  the  rights  of  the  Nnzi?  to 
Danzig  or  to  a  crossing  of  the  Ccrr'.d  r      W; 
began   to   see   that   It    v  as   a   war   tt    d  s-—  . 
the    rights    of    all    other    nations      v:\-m\r 
their  boundaries  might  reach,  however  [e-r-*- 
ful    their   conduct,    hntr-ever    inn<  cent    their 
hves,  however  fuHele*'   '^-nr  hehav?  r      We 
began  to   see  that    th*    HiMer  Bmhitien     Th;,t 
the  Nazi  terror,  pfu^d  Ht  nc  bc\u.dHrv    hesi- 
tated at   no  «B.   hfilteri    hefc  re    ni     rnruntRin 
range,   but,   with  an    amhi'l  n    greater    tt.hii 
Lucifer's,  with  a  •mraee  lust  for  pov t    ^ni- 
passinc  that  of  Genphls  Khan    witi    k  bsral 
appetite   for    loot    and    plunder   ai  rt    masterv. 
FUperl»-'r    t,->    that    of    AttiIh     the    Hit.     hts-'rd 
their    swarming    armies    up<'n     their     neigh- 
boring nations  in  n  c:<r^y.^\e^\  •  '.   world  con- 
quest, and   world   dominion      i;    the    <  Iifs  c 
examples  of  Poland,  I^nmark    HClhrd    E-t.- 
gltim.  Norway.  Yucos!a-.l:     Ore.-,  t     ^nd   n' h  r 
natlone.   are  net  c  nvlnrn.i^     the   astoUTidln^ 
caw   of   Rti'^'B    rem-vec   aJ    d  ubt       P.tifsi.i, 
a  suppoFe^:   Fvmpp.thiwr    though   nc*    ..   par- 
ticipant   m    the    wii-     wihfut    pretext    aid 
without   warning    wh.-   h..;  hart  u--lv   ann   ^uc.- 
derUy  attacked  by  bU  cf  the  mieht  and  tuiTcr 
of  the  N«zi  nrme'-      Fu'via    l.vmc  up'  n   her 
own  soil.  h):vine  n'     i  r*    m   •iie  wwi     tUi.ty 
of  no  agcres.'^lon  aet  iru-t  H  IKr    was  mr.d-  'he 
victim  ol  unexpected  ,ir>d  murdt  rru."-  r  .'■(.ult 
That    same    m-h)fs.s    and    n.entle^.-    «-pir;'i 
Ihiit  san;e  o\'rrTna- teri::.t:  anib:tun,   tha'   -Erie 
cruel    end     barb,  r'-i  -     purpr.se      anin  h' e     th^' 
fleetf   cf    ■  .."^mhi.ni-    and   of    surface    rairii  rs 
thHt*^itier  ha-  k  i.t  cut   u,:cii  th€   teas    that 
belong,    net    tc    hini     but    bel  'ng    to    ail    th.^ 
nations  of  the  earth,  t      m:i.«-er  tb' m    t'    d.^e 
from    them,   the  ship*   of  fr.li   np.:ii.ns  t;.t.i    d  ' 
not  fly  the  Na^'i   flag    to  u.i:rder    -he  f:i  z£i.= 
of  all  other  iiat'-oas   tliat  do  n' t  arapi    his 
rule   and  that  6o  not   bow  the  knee   to   his 
monarchy  of   military   ri^^tlii 

But  there  are  those  v  hi  say  tl.i.i  K.tler 
ha.-  no  designs  to  attack  cr  to  ci.uo^jtr  the 
I  United  Stute*  or  the  nat.oi.s  ci  C^i.-ial  ai  d 
I  South  Am<  rica  To  :he,-e  r-e,.,;.:.;^.-  ii.inri-, 
J  I  would  point  to  ttie  •r.el'^  i;.  tJae  oouit.*  rf 
I  the  United  S'ates  m  N<v.  V  'I'k  ui  h  horde 
I  of  NaKi  spiff  Ii  Hiik-r  ui  s  :  aet..i:!.s  upon 
,  the  United  Statt-h.  li  Iv  ur  oas  i.^  .i-j^rv  to 
,  our  people:  if  he  (  ..  te.  rlatt.-  nc  ni^st.ip 
I  action  ayaintt  Vis,  why  a>..'  he  t,A  '  u;  laid 
wrOi  spies  to  practice  t..t;r  ts;,;:^:.dje  ai  d 
saboiage  and  to  poison  the  ruinds  c.l  ;;  st  cf 
our  citiaeiTB  who  may  be  unsuspeci,.;.t;  aid 
credulous?  I  point  to  Nazi  infiltrati;.;.  into 
the  countriea  of  South  Aaierica  The  pi  ess 
,  he-s  latelv  informed  the  world  c!  "he  ri.U(V- 
j  ery  of  Nazi  intrigue  s-.d  N'ax..  ccnipiracy 
I   against  a   numliex  cf    the    rip.-i:lics   of   the 
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Western  F'^mi'phcre.  Tl-'-'se  rep"b'.*':?  vigi- 
lant n:c!  jealous  of  their  sovereign'y.  hav^ 
di'-ccvercd  rhr«e  olots  and  t'nes--  Ties'.?  of 
treason  ai.d  hi.vi-  taken  sttps  to  exiirpa'.e 
them  If  Hitler  has  no  de-igns  upon  the 
sovereiKi.ty,  upon  'he  security,  and  upon  the 
territoiy  ar.d  uist.tuticns  of  L'ltin-America. 
why  dtjes  he  set  up  foci  of  infection  to  spread 
his' poisonous  doctrines  thrcui;hcut  the  con- 
stitutional systems  and  the  life  of  our  Latin- 
Ainerican   fr.ei;ds   and   neighbors? 

All  of  thtse  rtvelations.  this  uan.oiikn.g 
t(!  our  gaze  tA  the  stark  and  nakjd  menace 
of  Hitltr  and  his  Nazi  terrcn.-m.  have  con- 
vinced civiliztcl  rnen  who  Icvc  their  country, 
who  hate  conqu-:s:  and  oppression,  to  dctcr- 
nv.ne  that  Hitler  ard  his  Nazi  terrorism  must 
be  de.-trc  ved 

H.tler  seek:,  to  dom.nate  both  the  land  and 
the  s--a  His  denial  of  the  ripht  of  other 
naMons  to  sail  the  seas  Is  a  challenge  to  our 
undeniable  rights  and  a  threat  to  overthrow 
and  destroy  thf  m  The  restrictions  in  the 
arms-embivr?  1  repeal  against  the  arming  of 
merchant  ships  ard  the  sailing  of  our  vessels 
ill  ctjmbat  zones  or  to  nations  at  war  were 
in  derogation  of  our  rights.  They  were  do- 
mestic regulatu.n  of  our  citizens  in  the  hope 
that  our  ships  would  not  be  attacked.  As 
has  already  been  seen,  that  hope  was  futile 
Under  Hitler  s  decree,  our  ships  cannot  sail 
upon  any  sea  which  he  can  reach  with  his 
submarines,  with  his  surface  raiders,  or  with 
his  aircraft 

Huso  Grotius,   the  celebrated  authority  on 
International  law.  as  early  as  1608.  laid  down 
the   rule   "Every   nation    is   free    to    travel   to 
every  other  nation  and  to  trade  with  it."     He 
there  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
the  seas      He  explcded   the   theory  that   the 
seas  were  the  property  of  the  nation  with  the 
longest  sword      By   the   nineteenth  century, 
It  was  universally  accepted  that  the  seas  wer.' 
the    common   property   of   all  nations.     The 
United  S'ates,  since  its  foundation,  has  ad- 
h.eied  to  the  docnne  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Under  the  Piesideiicy  of  Jolin  Adams,  France 
depredated  upon  our  ccnimerce,  and  in  1198, 
th-'    House 'Of  Representatives,  in  an  addre>s 
to  the  President,  stated  that  France  had  pro- 
claimed  "preditory  warfare   against   the  un- 
questionable    ri'.;ht     of     neutral     commerce, 
which,  with  our  nieans  of  defense,  our  inter- 
est.s,  and  cur  honor,  commanded  us  to  repel  " 
Congress  autlunzed   arm-jd  ve-sels   to  re.-ist 
the  armed   vessels  cf  the  French      T.ie  case 
of  the  Barbary  pirates  is  a  classic  example  if 
our  insistence  upon  the  fieedom  of  tlie  seas, 
-Tlie    United    States   Na\  y    was    dispatched    to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  pirates  were  subdued, 
and  levies  upor.   our  commerce  were  termi- 
nated     The  War  of  1812,  m  its  essence,  wis 
In  deiense  of  freedom  of  the  seas.     The  d   c- 
trine    was   maintained    by   Madiscn    when    ne 
was  Secretary  ci    State  m  1806      Van   Euren, 
in  1830.  in  his   .nstructions  to  Ambassadors, 
asserted   the   doctrine 

It  will  be  recalled  that    before  aiid   during 
World   War   I,   our    rights   upon   the   seas   were 
attacked    by    the    German    submarine    cam^- 
paign      In  April  1916  the  Government  of  the 
United   States  warned  the  Imperial  Germ.ir. 
Government     against     the    violation    of    our 
rights.     The  warning  was  disres^arded  and  ct.r 
ships  were  sunk   and  our  citizens  were  mur- 
dered     I>.nii".2  ^he  entire  period  of  the  Worid 
War,  and  m  all  of  the  years  that  followed,  the 
Government  of  the  United  State.s  has  steul- 
f?st!y    maintained    its   ri^ht    to   the   freedom 
of  the  sea«.      It   is  true   that  there   are  tho-e 
Who  cla'm  that  i)y  the  en.actment  of  the  arms- 
embargo    rtpeal     the    United    States    surren- 
dered Ks  right    to  the  ireedi  m  of   the  ?■  .is 
Tliat  is  an  erron?ou^  assumption      While  t'n  u 
p.ct    would    restrict    freedom   of    citizens    ai.d 
our   shippmc,    'he    act    expres.^'.y    provided    in 
it-i  preamble  thu  th?  United  Stat"-  surren- 
dered none  of   ;ts  rights  under  inferna-ional 
law.    It  was  so  spec.tically  stated  m  t'e.e  pre- 
amble to  that  t,c'.  which  was  in  th?  form  cf 
an  amendment,  c3ered  by  the   Senator  ticni 


Te:-:r.3,  new  speaking  It  was  spenrlfically  pro- 
vided that  th?  restrictions  conta  ned  in  that 
act  were  dcm.estic  regulations  for  the  con- 
trol of  cur  citizens  and  that  "the  United 
Sta't.-,  waives  none  of  its  own  rights  or  privi- 
leges or  these  ot  any  of  its  nationals  under 
international  law  '  It  was  further  specifl- 
cally  provided  that  "the  United  States  re- 
serves the  right  to  repeal,  change,  or  modify 
this  lomt  rescluticn,  or  any  other  domestic 
legisration  in  the  interest  of  tlie  'jeace,  secur- 
ity, and  welfare  of  the  Unred  States  and 
its  people  " 

In  the  light  ol  cur  historic  aivl  traditional 
maintenance  of  the   doctrine  ol   freedom  of 
the  seas,   a   doctrine   that  is  essential   to  our 
con'inued  growth  and  development  as  a  great 
maritime  and  commercial  natioi.,  a  doctrine, 
not  limited  to  our  cwn  selfish  lateVests.  but 
one  essential  not  alone  to  the  safety  of  our 
own   shipping   and   of    our  citizens  upon  the 
high  seas  where  they  have  a  riglit  to  be.  but 
essential  to  the  safety  o:  riie  ships  of  other 
peaceful  and  neutral  nations  th"it  mav  carry 
on    commerce    with    the    United    States,    we 
should    now    reas-ert    and    reorcam    cur    ad- 
herence  to    the   doctrine    of    freedom    of    the 
seas  bv  modifying  and  amending  the  so-called 
Neutrality  Act.     We  are  now  bu.lding  a  two- 
ocean  Navy,   a  Navy   that  will  be  superior  to 
any  that  floats  upon  the  oceans.     It  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  protection  of  our  people;   to 
the  protection  of  cur  citizens  upon  the  sea  as 
well  as  upon  the   land;   to  the  security  and 
to  the  sanctitv  of  our  territory    cur  institu- 
tions, and  our  soil.     Shall  we.  at  the  ukase  of 
a  would-be  master  of  the  world,  abandon  the 
seas''     Shall  we   at   the  edict   o^  a  would-be 
Napoleon,    cringingly.    withdra*-     our    ccm- 
merc  and  our  ships  from  the  seas  where  all 
civilized  nations  for  centuries  V  ave  said  theT 
have   a  right   to  be"'     The  estf.blLshment   of 
combat    zones    has    failed      Hitler   recognizes 
no  combat  zones.     He  sinks  our  ships  wher- 
ever they  may  be      He  sends  his  lurking  sub- 
marines into  our  defensive  waters     He  defies 
us       He    murders    our    citizens       He    assassi- 
nates our  ship.-; 

The  repeal  cf  the  sc-calied  Neutrality  Act 
wcu'.cl  not  be  unneutral.  After  its  repeal,  the 
United  States  would  be  a  neutral  under  In- 
ternational law.  That  act  prohibits  the  arm- 
ing of  our  merchant  ships,  I  favor  the  repeal 
cf  that  provision.  It  is  my  view  that  mer- 
chant ships  that  are  now  being  ruthlessly 
attacked  upon  the  high  seas,  uhile  en  lawful 
business,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  arm  for  their 
necessary  self-defence:  for  tJie  defense  of 
human  lives  upon  their  decks;  :cr  the  defense 
of  t'.:e:r  property  and  their  rights. 

In  the  interest  of  our  own  safety,  for  the 
pre^rvation  cf  free  government  and  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  the  C^^ngress  of  the  United 
Sr.^tes  enacted  tlie  Lease  Leitd  Act.  to  extend 
aid  m  the  form  cf  arms,  munitions,  and  ships 
to  the  nations  fighting  against  Hitler  and  his 
doctrines.  That  aid  to  be  effective  requires 
the  delivery  of  arms,  mumticiis,  and  imple- 
n'.ents  of  war  where  they  can  be  successfully 
employed  It  takes  ships,  it  requires  cargoes. 
to  "deliver  weapons  to  the  embattled  democ- 
racies. Whatever  the  ongma.  views  of  any 
cit.zen  may  be  with  respect  to  the  Lease  Lend 
Act.  it  has  become  a  national  policy.  It  la 
cur  country's  policy  We  shculd  support  it 
m  unity  and  with  vigor. 

I'  is.  therefore,  my  further  view  that  the 
so-called  Neutrality  Act  sh.iuld  be  amended 
with  respect  t.T  the  freedom  of  our  ships  to 
sail  wherever  they  are  permitted  to  sail  un- 
d.-r  iirternationai  la-.v  I  favor  the  removal  of 
the  ban  against  their  entering  combat  zones 
cr  going  on  lawful  missicns  :o  the  ports  of 
nations  at  war,  Thpse  are  our  undeniable 
rights  under  the  law  of  nations.  We  have,  iu 
years  that  are  gone,  in  elcrious  fashion,  shed 
cur  blood  for  their  maintenance  and  for  the 
protection  cf  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  Shall 
we  surrender  them"'  Shall  we  cringingly 
abandon  them.''  Sii-ill  we  succumb  befcre  this 
w.ld   and   fantastic   plot,  of   Ad. If   Hitier    for 
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world  empire  and  world  dominion?  Shall  we 
tremble  bec|iu=e  the  conqueror  stretches  forth 
his  sword?  , 

Our  forefathers  chose  our  way  of  life.  Their 
sacrifices,  tjieir  sufferings,  and  their  service 
fashioned  it  and  builded  it  and  fortified  It. 
Our  systemF  our  way  of  life,  our  institutions, 
our  love  of  jaw  and  of  liberty  must,  and  shall 
be.  malntamed.  All  the  terrors  and  taunts, 
all  the  cruel  contempt  for  law  and  for  the 
dictates  of  [humanity,  of  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
nainions  shpll  not  prevail  against  us. 


Help  for  Small  Business 


EXT*ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

iOF    KANSAS 
NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  2,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  ARTHUR  CAPPER,  OF 
1  KANSAS 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
broadcast  delivered  by  myself  over  sta- 
tion WIBW.  Topeka,  Kans..  September 
28.  1941.  relative  to  the  need  of  "help 
for  small  business." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  In  the  radio  audience,  the  small 
businessmnn — the  little  fellow  in  the  busi- 
ness worli — faces  more  than  making  sacri- 
fices in  tt|e  $120,000,000,000  national-defense 
program    ' 

The  little  fellow  in  business  and  his  em- 
ployees arp  in  line  to  be  the  sacrifice  in  the 
national-4efense  program. 

What  tliat  means  to  Kansas  and  surround- 
ing Statesjln  the  Mid-Continent  area  is  some- 
thing to  think  about. 

Take  ouir  case  in  Kansas. 

The  foundation  of  our  Kansas  life  and 
living  Is.  pf  course,  agriculture. 

But  thai  life  and  living  of  Kansas  commu- 
nities, whjle  resting  on  farm  prosperity,  actu- 
ally is  bujlt  around  the  small  industries  and 
the  small  business  establishments  in  our 
Kansas  towns  and  cities. 

We  in  oUr  section  do  not  have  huge  corpo- 
rations, ■vtoth  thousands  of  employees. 

We  hare  hundreds — aye.  thousands — of 
small  business  establishments  around  which 
the  life  ot  our  communities  Is  built. 

When  asmall  businessman  goes  to  the  wall, 
when  an  i>idustry  closes  down,  when  a  garage 
or  a  beatity  shop  goes  out  of  business,  the 
community  suffers  a  heavy  blow. 

When  tfcese  small  businesses  are  closed  out 
by  the  scCres  and  hundreds  and  thousands, 
as  they  are  being  squeezed  out  by  priorities 
in  the  defense  program,  the  blows  fall  with 
terrific  lOfce. 

Not  all  I  of  you  belong  to  the  Rotary  Club 
or  Kiwanis.  or  Lions  or  similar  organizations 
of  busineismen.  nor  to  the  local  chamber  of 
comm.erca. 

In  ordinary  times  the  ordinary  citizen 
perhaps  dfcesn't  think  much  of  such  organiza- 
tions, H*  does  not  see  that  they  directly 
affect  hica. 

But  hopr  would  you  like  to  see  the  bulk 
of  the  biKiness  and  Industries  in  your  com- 
munity tpat  are  represented  in  Rotary,  etc  , 
close  up  iiop,  discharge  their  employees,  and 
quit  domi  business? 
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Well,  my  friends  that  t?  the  picture  ahead 
of  us  this  winter,  according  to  the  keenest 
business  observers  in  Washington  and  over 
the  country,  ' 

I  have  been  warning  of  the  danger  to  small 
business  from  the  way  the  national-defense 
contracts  have  been  handjed  for  months  past. 
So  have  others.  Gen,  HUgb  Johnson  calls  It 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocjt-nts  Trade  maga- 
zines, columnists — outside  of  those  too  busy 
profjagaudlzing  for  war  abroad  to  see  what 
is  happening  at  home — have  warned  of  the 
dangerous  situation  from  letting  the  bulk  of 
contracts  to  a  few  dozen  huge  ccrporailons. 
Finally  the  administri  tiian  itself  has  be- 
come alarmed,  though  I  fear  somewhat 
belatedly 

The  shadow  of  priority  casualties  in  busi- 
ness has  fallen  across  tne  national-deiense 
picture  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  the  Mid- 
Continent 

Floyd  Odium,  an  exceptionally  able  bUbl- 
nessnian  brought  to  Washington  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  take  a  high  position  In  the  national- 
defense  prcgram.  recently  named  Director  of 
Contract  Distribution  Division,  last  week  sent 
out  a  letter  to  56  major  defense  contractors. 
In  that  letter  he  asks  these  to  name  "farming 
out  directors"  who  will  work  with  Ocvern- 
ment  In  spreading  subcontracts  to  smaller 
firms. 

It  is  necessary  to  spread  defense  orders.  Di- 
rector Odium  warns.  Unless  it  Is  done,  Di- 
rector Odium  says,  we  cannot  avert  "the  social 
catastrophe  and  economic  dislocation  which 
might  follow  If  these  small  enterprises  are 
put  out  of  business.  Such  a  tragedy  must 
not  happen  " 

Director  Odium  does  not  mince  words. 
"Because  of  the  tremendous  all-out  defense 
effort."  he  says,  ''thoxuands  of  sniall  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  busy  up  to  now  face 
shut-downs  due  to  lack  jf  materials  for  civil- 
ian production  >>^ 

"The   personnel  of   these   small  cBUrpnses 
represents  the  solid  bacib.^ne  of  the  country 
They  are  our  church  leaders,  our  civic  work- 
.-ers.  our  charity  heads,  tur  supporters  of  fra- 
ternal and  pubhc-spirited  organizations," 

I  would  sav  It  this  way.  These  men  are 
the  life  of  the  small  towns  and  cities  and 
surrounding  cummunliios  cf  America  Put 
them  out  of  btisiness  a.id  you  have  left  only 
huge  corpc.raticns  facing  huge  labor  organi- 
zations, waging  relentle.'is  economic  war  And 
when  we  reach  that  stage,  the  next  step  will 
be  what  mine  cf  the  planners  want— Govern- 
ment control  of  all  business,  all  industry,  all 
people  in  a  coUectlvist  su.te 

This  danger  to  our  American  way  ol  life 
from  the  destruction  o:  small  business— that 
really  means  the  ellmniation  of  the  individual 
in  b'ui-iness  of  all  kinds,  including  agricul- 
ture—is  no  figment  of  'he  imagination, 

I  am  a  member  of  a  special  Senate  com- 
mittee to  study  problems  of  American  small 
business.  Preliminary  studies  have  been 
made  by  our  committee  They  show  small 
business  enterprises  being  strangled.  One 
bicycle  manufacturer  has  had  to  close  down 
because  he  cannot  get  soldering  reds.  At 
the  same  time  he  sees  Bntish-made  bicycles 
being  Imported  as  usur.I  He  reads  advertise- 
ments that  these  English-made  biCjCles  are 
coming  throueh  dt:splle  the  war.  and  may  be 
purchased  just  the  same  as  il  there  were  no 

war. 

Senator  MtmKAT.  of  Montana,  a  Democrat, 
a  staunch  new  dealer  a  Fupporter  of  the 
Piesidenfs  foreign  policies  100  percent,  is 
chairman  of  this  committee  He  is  more  than 
shocked.  He  Is  alarmed  at  what  the  pre- 
liminary investigations  have  shown  In  a 
.■statement  made  public  this  week  Senator 
Mlrrat  says  small  business  enterprises  have 
been  discriminated  against  right  end  left, 

"The  administratioii  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram has  been  extremely  muddled"— I  am 
quoting  Senator  Muriiay— "big  business  dol- 


:ar-a-vear    men."    declared    Senator    MtTiRAT 
"St. 11  cirawmE  huge  (ailarief  from  private  ccr- 
pora*ions     nave    moved    mt^i    control    of    the 
Defense    Ccm.missicn    and    have    made    it    a 
badge  of  hcnor  for  big  butintss 

"A  carn;in.gu  is  now  on  tu  expand  enor- 
mously the  plant  capacity  of  bip  business" — 
I  am  still  quoting  Senator  MfREAY  New  Deal 
Democrat.  I  want  you  tc  know  what  I  am 
saying  is  not  the  attack  en  the  administra- 
tion from  a  disgruntled  Republican,  accused 
also  of  being  an  isolationist  The  words  I 
am  quoting  come  from  a  New  Deal  Demo- 
crat who  also  IS  an  In'erver.tionift 
Continuing,  Senator  MfRi^AT  says: 
"This  means  that  big  business  w:ll  further 
monopolize  defense  contractP  at  s  tm^e  when 
small  plants  all  over  the  country  f.ncl  them- 
selves in  a  desperate  si'uation  aiio  are  being 
forced  to  curtail  productu  n  or  ckse  up  be- 
cause of  lack  of  materials  for  their  regular 
civilian  production  and  their  usability  to  se- 
cure any  defense  contracts." 

Director  Odlvira  says  that  if  the  industry  or 
community  facing  : hut-downs  from  lack  of 
materials  and  inability  to  get  contracts  will 
notify  the  nearest  office  of  his  Ct  niract  D's- 
tribution  Division  (or  Director  Odium  him- 
self) immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  help 
the  situation  Contracts  or  sutccntracts 
may  be  awarded,  at  prices  as  much  sp  15  per- 
cent higher  than  have  been  allowed  bie 
contractors  These  e.re  to  be  accomplished 
through  so-called  special  directives  to  pur- 
chasing divisions  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

I  sincerely  hope    inv  friends,  that   Director 
Odium    is   able   to   get   results    quick   results, 
and    effective    results       Otherwise,    1    hate    to    [ 
think  of  what  it  going  t<j  happen  , 

In  this  conneciioii  I    lave  te«n  hearing  of    , 
some    interesung    planning    being    done    by 
some  of  our  best  minds,  en  what  Uncle  Sam    ] 
can  do  to  save  Europe  after  the  war  is  over 
These    plans    include    feeding    Europe    from 
reserve  stock  piles  of  food — and  I  am  for  that 
But  some  cf  these  planners  (notably  Clark 
M    Eichelberger,    cf   the    League    of    Nations 
Association.   Inc  .   and   also    the   prime    m.ovtr 
in   the  Ccmmittee   'o   Defend    America   and 
other  interventionist  organizations^  are  going 
much  further  than  that 

Mr  Elcheltaerger  says  his  organization  has 
committees  at  wcrk  by  impDcatlon  in  con- 
junction with  stime  admi:.  lEtraticn  people. 
als<-i  to  help  Europe  m  ht  least  three  other 
ways: 

1.  Use  our  $26,000,000,000  of  gold  to  back 
an  international  European  currency  when 
the  war  is  over 

2.  Wcrk  out  and  finance  from  the  United 
States    Treasury    a    huge    public-works    pro- 

'  gram  for  Eurcpe— in  ether  words  an  inter- 
national P  W  A  for  Europe  at  Uncle  Sams 
expense 

3  Also  in  his  program  is  a  comprehensive 
unemployment  relief  program  for  Europe 
after  the  war— also  backed  ty  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  Staus 

Well,  mv  friends,  that  is  a  p-'<tty  large 
order.     That  is  planning  on  a  le.r-p  scale 

I  do  wish  seme  of  these  international  plan- 
Jners  of  ours  would  take  a  ftw  days  off  and 
do  some  planning  en  hew  we  are  tc  preserve 
the  .small  business  enterprises  of  the  United 
Statee,  and  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  %fore  bringing 
this  millenium  tc  Europe 

President  Roosevelt  continues  to  move 
steadily  toward  his  goal  in  the  field  cf  for- 
eign relations— the  goal  of  all-cut  war 

His  latest  proposal,  still  unofficial  so  far  as 
sending  anv  message  to  Congress  about  it. 
calls  for  either  modification  or  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  He  wants  congres.'^ional  au- 
thority to  (1)  tL-^e  American-flag  ships  and 
American  seamen  to  carry  war  supplies  to 
Britain.  Russia.  China  and  so  on;  and  (2) 
to  arm  American  merchant  ships 
This  proposal  raises  two  questions: 
1  The  preservation  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment    by     returning     to    .Congress     the 


responsibility  ft  t  making  decisions  involving 
peace  or  war  Needless  to  say  I  think  that 
is  the  proper  procedure  t-.  follow  I  sincerely 
wish  that  the  '.''resident  would  not  tr\kc  us 
into  war  by  the  annouiicemf  nt   n  utr 

2  Whether  or  not  Coni;rf£.s  should  r.ow 
turn  on  the  green  light  for  further  inter- 
vention In  this  Eurcp<:in  war,  1  am  oppc^sed 
to  further  war  steps  I  s:iy  Congress-  should 
vote  against  further  Interventit  n 

But  if  further  steps  are  to  be  taken  -and 
I  am  opposed  to  taking  thtm  — I  say  the  deci- 
sion shculd  be  made  by  Crntrress  Let  me 
read  you  what  the  Constltutirn  says  and 
Just  figure  for  yourself  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's "shoot  on  sieht"  ord'-r  squares  wltli 
the  spirit,  or  even  witii  tiie  words  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution     I  read  frrin  tht   Constitution 

•  The  Congres;  shall  have  power  to  define 
and  puniJh  piracies  and  leloules  commuted 
on  the  high  soaf.  and  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations  T'  declare  war,  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  rtprisal,  lUid  make  rules  con- 
cerning captuie;*  oi.  land  and  water.  •  •  • 
To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  To  make 
rules  for  the  governnunt  and  regulation  of 
land  and  naval  forces  " 

Wliat  I  have  Just  read  It  what  the  Cuu- 
stitution  says 

Itiis  plain  to  me  that  Uie  Constitution 
places  the  authority  and  the  responsibility 
in  the  Congress.  I  think  tlie  tdit<..r  of  the 
Washington  News  stated  it  concisely  and 
correctly: 

"If  President  Roosevelt,  though  he  be  the 
fount  of  all  wl;dom  and  patriotism,  should 
put  this  country  into  w^^r  witho.ut  congres- 
sional consen*  this  would  not  br  a  democ- 
racy " 

The  result  of  -uch  usur]'9t:nnf  of  authority 
by  the  Pret-ider  t  even  tiicu(:h  it  is  in  fact 
aiid  reality  impossible  for  the  Congress  to 
counte:-mBiid  orders  or  hisrogate  actions  al- 
ready taken — the  result  is  bound  to  be  lots 
of  fa;th  m  the  coi-stitutlciia;  proces -es  rf 
p.voriimfnt  That  is  n^.  t  O  i.^titutlonal  gov- 
ernment; It  IS  cne-man  puverument.  no  mat- 
ter by  what  words  you  gloss  over  the  fact 
When  the  Executive,  through  sliort  cir- 
cuiting, bypas,s;ng  thi  Congress,  through 
subterfuges  and  decept.^lis,  causes  Ameri- 
cans to  lose  faith  in  the  form  of  cur  govern- 
ment, we  lose  our  democracy 

I  shall  oppose  repeal  >^  f  tlie  Neutrality  Act. 
We  are  partly  in  the  war.  in  the  shooting  war. 
Congressional  approval  of  arming  rricrchant 
ships  and  sending  American  ships  intr.  bel- 
ligerent ports  and  combat  7onep  would  be 
taken  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  blank  check 
to  the  President  for  undeclared  war  Then 
again  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  would  be  cirrunivente;!  by  the 
White  Hou.-e  i 
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Mr  HILL,  Mr  Pitsident,  1  a^k  unani- 
mous conaiA  tc  have  pim'' p  ;n  [ho  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Reccid  th-  able  addresa 
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delivered  by  th^  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Smathers:  before  ihe  New  Jersey 
State  Democratic  Convention  on  Tuesday 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Rf.cc:?d, 
as  follows: 

GovLTr.jr  Ecli^o::.  Mr  Chairman,  member.s 
of  the  New  Jer~tv  Democratic  Stat>-  com- 
mittee. coun:y  chairmen,  candidates  lor 
office,  fellow  Demjcrat.?.  ladie.5  and  gentle- 
men, I  was  anr.azoc  and  extremely  amused  to 
read  where  Representative  Eaton,  k- ynotmg 
for  the  Repub'hcar.s  last  week,  blasted  the 
New  Deal  and  th£  administration,  but  said 
that  he  and  the  Republicans  were  tor  the 
President's  foreigr.  policy  What  rank  hy- 
pocrisy. Representative  Eaton  is  no  more 
for  the  Pre,-idenfs  foreign  policy  than  H.tler 
IS  for  our  foreizn  poHry,  If  you  doubt  v.hat 
I  say.  look  up  his  record,  and  you'll  find  'le 
voted  against  Uftma;  the  embargo,  the  Lease 
Lend  Act,  the  Draft  Act.  extension  of  the 
draft,  and  every  measure  that  went  Into  the 
fiirging  of  the  President's  foreign  policy.  Of 
course,  now  lor  king;  back  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  he  sees  that  the  President  was 
right,  and  he  was  wrong,  so  he's  now  for  the 
Presidents  forei^r;  policy  You  know,  these 
Republicans  remind  me  of  that  rare  but  now 
extinct  bird,  kn  ;wn  as  the  "flu-flu"  bird  I: 
fli'W  backward,  because  it  didn't  give  a  damn 
where  it  was  gcmg.  f-ir  it  was  trying  to  find 
out    where    It    w.u   coming   from 

Tliere  is  not  a  nian  or  woman  In  this 
audience,  or  m  th?  State  of  New  Jersey,  f^r 
that  matter,  wli.j  d(j-s  not  realize  that  this 
Nation,  yci,  the  entire  world,  is  passing 
through  the  era^'est  crisis  that  ever  con- 
fronted mankmd  This  being  the  case,  I 
have  com.e  here  t  )day  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  Nation's  fcreign  policy  and  world 
affairs. 

Five  years  ago  this  fall  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
Rte  I  went  there  pledged  to  support  the 
principles  and  policies  of  our  President.  T'nat 
I  have  dene  faithfully  and  unflinchingly. 
That  1  d.d  cheerfully  and  proudly.  That  1 
wuuld  do  again  under  similar  circum.stances. 
It  was  with  great  plOASuro  that  I  supported 
thC'  President's  remedies  for  curing  the  lin- 
gering pains  of  t:.ie  most  stubborn  and  pro- 
longed depression  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed, ar.d  one  which,  mmd  you.  the  wise 
Republicans  and  the  erudite  Hooverites  had 
struggled  with  in  vain  and  abandoned  m 
despair.  All  of  the  President's  depression 
measures  I  votod  for.  because  I  had  implicit 
fa.th  in  the  President's  superior  Judgment 
and  fearless  leadership.  Besides.  I  could  not 
think  cf.  nor  did  I  hear  cf,  any  better  reme- 
dies than  these  proposed  by  the  President 
being  ofTered  by  anyone  else.  Time  and 
events  have  since  shi}wn  that  the  Presi- 
dent's remedies,  while  not  all  perfect,  were 
yet  the  soundest  and  the  best  to  meet  the 
sudden  emergenc  es  cf  that  tim.e  Of  course, 
there  were  mistakes  here  and  there,  as  1? 
always  t:~.e  case  with  m.en  cf  act  Mm  and 
ccur.  ge  wlien  dealing  wit'n  diificult  and  un- 
prEcrdcnted  pr^.blems. 

In  hke  ni. inner  and  for  similar  reasons, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  havf^fcllowed  and 
supported  tb.e  Pre«. dent's  remedies  f  jr  social 
reforms — remedies  designed  to  iniprjve.  In 
particular,  the  c-'iiditioits  cf  the  lr.b!>r;ng  m.an 
and  the  farmers,  and.  m  general,  for  the 
improvement  and  betterment  of  the  living 
conditions  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes — 
ni.)t  f ofi^ettm-^  the  'forgotten  nian."  '^'hen 
we  hud  abou'  w-^iked  our  weary  w.iy  up  and 
out   of    the   deepest   aud   darkest   depressun 


cf  all  times  and  ^egan  to  see  the  light  cf  day 
and  to  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  a  Ijnghter  and 
better  social  order  m  America,  along  came 
from  abroad  the  dreaded  and  destructive  dic- 
tator w.ir  We  hated  it — all  of  us  hated  all 
of  it  We  wanted  no  part  of  ;t.  We  had 
been  badiy  burnt  once  bervre  by  the  flames 
of  a  European  war,  S3  we  did  everything— 
tried  everything  — to  conhne  tlie  conflagration 
to  the  other  side  of  the  broad  .A-lantlc.  We 
tried  neutrality;  we  tried  emtaargies,  evasions, 
equivocations;  we  disccnttnue:!  European 
c..)mmerce  and  trade;  we  denied  Eng'.aad  and 
France  cash  and  credit,  we  called  home  our 
merchant  marine;  we  is.;lated  ourselves;  we 
insulated  our  sh'^res.  For  a  long  while  we 
stood  stupidly,  gazing  and  gaping  from  afar 
at  the  death  and  devastation  left  u:  the  wake 
of  the  strutting  dictators  as  t;.ey  marc'ned 
atross  the  Continent  of  Europe  looting,  plun- 
dering, enslaving 

Graduahv,  h  jwever.  Americans  began  to 
a'AMkeii— some  cf  them  are  still  asleep — and, 
as  thev  awoke,  they  began  to  hate  and  fear 
the  dictators  of  Europe  and  to  realize  that 
their  eves  were  fixed  en  America  as  their 
ultimate  eoal.  But  ■we  dared  not  criticize 
them  or  oifend  them.  S.j  ve  appeased  them, 
and  thereby  we  emboldened  and  encouraged 
taem  the  more  On  the  other  hand,  we 
k-enlv  sympathized  with  the  Allies,  but  we 
were  too"  timid  to  express  our  5-ympathy,  or 
give  them  openly  any  substantial  comfcrt  or 
support  Thus,  my  friends,  we  weakened  their 
morale  and  we  enf'i-ebled  their  resistance. 

In  fact  and  truth,  we  were  too  Intelligent 
to  rem.im  indifferent  onv  longer,  yet  we  were 
too  craven  to  take  a  pos'.tive  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  oppres-ed  S -.  un:hecked  and 
unrestrained,  this  fire  aid  flame  of  the  dic- 
tator leaped  from  city  to  city,  nation  to  ua- 
tiori,  continent  to  continent,  the  sparks  o* 
which  flew  so  far  as  to  fall  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  la  Central  and  South  America 
revolts  began  to  break  cut.  and  stern  meas- 
ures had  to  be  resorted  to.  to  put  them  down. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  warehouses, 
storeho'.ises.  wharves,  and  docks  laden  with 
supplies  and  armaments  were  suddenly  de- 
stroved  by  mysterious  flr>  s  and  explosions. 
Strikes  multiplied  in  the  delense  plants. 
Military  secret-  and  plans  were  stolen  and 
sent  a'oroad.  By  such  despicible  dictator 
tactics  the  American  people  finally  realized 
that  'h'^-e  dictators  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
that  this  was  n  >  European  war  In  which 
Am.erica  had  no  interest  or  reason  to  inter- 
vene, but  a  wirld  conflict  from  which  we 
could    not    pcsfib'.y   escap«e. 

Tlien  came  th.e  Lease  Ler.d  Act.  which  epit- 
omized the  reas-~ert;on  cf  America's  mighty 
mflupi.ce  and  her  lofty  independence  In 
world  alTairs.  By  the  same  ac  America  re- 
establi'^iicd  her  traditional  r  ghts  to  the 
fiefdom  of  the  seas,  defended  and  battled 
f  r  bv  every  Pre'. den*:  frjm.  V^'a=hingtcn  to 
Wils  .n 

Ar.d  so,  m.y  friends,  while  /\,m'^rica  wan- 
d-red m  the  wilderness  cf  app.Msemient.  in- 
action, and  Isclationlsm,  ?h^  ■was  also  wast- 
ing huge  sums  cf  m,;:'iey  and  precious  time 
and  materials  During  that  crucial  period 
history  v^-as  made  m  America  cf  a  c'naracter 
not  creditable  to  the  .s-ons  and  daughters  of 
Valley  Forge,  because  America  hesitated,  de- 
bated, and  divided  on  her  attitude  toward  a 
world  conflict  which  not  only  Involved  her 
own  life  and  liberties,  but  the  life  and  lib- 
erties of  the  en'ire  civihzed  wjrld.  . 

But.  through  all  the  fr.ght  and  hysteria. 
through  al!  the  chaos  and  c onKision.  through 
all  the  indecision  and  irre--l'-:".  n.  through 
all  t'.ie  death  atid  destruction  e.T.i-ed  by  the 
mighty  dictators,   there  have   teen,  and  still 


are.  Just  two  men  In  the  whole  world,  world 
leaders,  who  were  neither  fooled  by.  nor 
afraid  of.  the  bullying  dictators.  One  was 
the  inimitable  and  invincible  Winston 
Churchill.  Had  his  advice  and  warnings 
been  heededi  Europe's  magnificient  cities  and 
buildings  viauld  not  today  be  reduced  to 
ashe.3  and  nains.  Neither  would  her  peace- 
ful and  libirty-loving  people  be  reduced  to 
starvation    ind   slavery. 

In  like  rrjanner.  If  the  advice  and  warn- 
ings of  the  I  other  great  and  fearless  leader. 
Franklin  D  Rocs3velt,  had  been  heeded,  the 
destructive  Dictators  would  have  been  quar- 
rntined  and  impriioned  in  their  own  lands 
long  before  they  became  a  world  menace,  and 
long  before  I  they  began  to  bomb  and  blitz- 
krieg Europe  to  her  knees  and  to  her  death 
But  when  tpese  warnings  were  given— before 
the  storm  ^roke — the  Chamberlains  were  in 
power  ia  Eiigland.  They  knew  it  all,  they 
could  be  tofd  nothing,  iso  they  decried  and 
ridiculed  thfe  advice  "nd  warnings  of  Winston 
Churchill  ^ith  the  result  that  today  poor 
Chamber'.ai|i  is  in  his  grave,  and  the  proud 
people  of  E^igland  are  sleeping  In  basem.ents 
and  bcmb  khelters. 

Likewise.!  in  America  the  Chamberlains 
were  in  power  when  President  Roosevelt  first 
began  to  vi  am  the  American  people  of  the 
dictator  m(  nace  Like  the  Chamberlains  of 
England,  the  Chamberlains  of  America  had 
Inside  Infcrmation — not  available  even  to 
the  President — about  dictator  ambitions  and 
dictator  intentions.  They  assured  America 
there  wouli  I  be  no  World  War  No  2.  They 
knew  It  a  1;  they  would  be  told  nothing 
They  had  I  larned  nothing  from  the  last  war. 
or  since  tie  last  war;  neither  have  they 
learned  an  thing  from  the  present  war,  or 
from  the  ilight  of  Belgium.  Holland,  and 
France.  T  lese  false  prophets  are  the  Isola- 
tionists of  today — the  American  Chamber- 
lains. The,-  carry  a  little  red.  white,  and 
blue  flag,  ir  stead  of  the  traditicnnl  umbrella; 
but  if  givi  n  their  way,  they  will  be  more 
deadly  to  1  merica  than  Chamberlain  was  to 
England. 

So  today,  my  friends,  the  first  and  greatest 
menace  to  IVmeric  •.  Is  Hitlerism.  The  second 
greatest  m  ha^ce  that  affects  America  tod  ly 
Is  the  subversive  influence  of  the  Lindberghs 
and  the  N'es.  because,  as  prominent  Amer- 
icans, they  preach  and  practice  continually 
German  propaganda  for  the  sole  purpose  rf 
destroying  the  morale  of  our  American  sol- 
diers and  undermining  the  confidence  cf  the 
American  feople  in  their  Government  and  in 
their  Comiiander  In  Chief,  But  try  as  they 
may  and  h!  ve.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  not  to 
be  defeatej  or  destroyed  by  such  "scuttlers" 
as  the  Line  bergh's  the  Ntes,  and  ether  Isola- 
tionists wliom  history  will  bury  in  Ignomin- 
ious oblivton  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
Franklin     J)     Roosevelt,     with     *he    aid     of 
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md  other  fearless  leaders  of  the 
md  the  New,  will  bring  about  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  dictators. 

And  so.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  these  two 
great  men  — Rocsevelt  and  Churchill,  who 
had  the  v  olon  to  see  and  the  courage  to 
act— we  o^i  e  our  security  of  today.  In  the 
hands  cf  t  ;ese  two  great  men  rests  the  fu- 
ture of  Anierlca,  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  Ameri<an  people,  and  the  future  of  all 
the  democracies  throughout  the  world.  Tlielr 
leadership  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where 
we  are  pre  pared  to  resist  enslavement,  and 
their  continued  leadership  will  bring  about 
the  destrui  tlon  of  Hitlerism  and  reestablish 
peace  throughout  the  world.  A  peace  based 
on  man's  indivvjual  security,  liberty,  and 
equality,  vith  a' guaranty  to  the  people  of 
any  nation  to  have  any  form  of  government 
they  may  choose.  To  this  leadership  we 
pledge  our  faltli,  our  confidence,  and  our  full 
ccop?ratici  . 

Thank  y  iu 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OK   GEORGIA 

IN    THE   li^FNATE   Ob    THE    U.MTKD   STATES 


Thursday,  October  2.  1941 

ADDRESS    OF    HuN     MILL.-HD    L     TYDINGS 
OF    MARYLAND 


Mr.  GEORGE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing and  eloquent  address  recently  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Ti'DiNGS]  in  honor  of  Gold 
Star  Mothers'  day.  at  the  Army  War 
College.  Washinctcn.  D  C  .  on  Sunday. 
September  28,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mrs  Burling,  ladies,  and  genJemen.  the 
grim,  tragic,  and  dramatic  events  of  the  pres- 
ent, call  vividly  to  mind  the  limitless  and 
unpayable  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  Goid  Star 
Mothers  of  America  and  to  their  heroic  dtad. 

For  the  devastation  and  loss  of  liie  and 
treasure  in  the  wars  of  Europe.  Aaia.  and 
Africa  serve  to  build  in  our  hearts  and  minds 
strong  bridges  of  memory,  and  over  thef-e 
bridges  we  travel  again  in  fancy  to  the  stir- 
ring days  of  1918.  when  the  sons  of  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers  of  America  were  fighting  beneath 
the  fldg  of  our  country  on  the  seas  and  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

The  sons  ol  these  mothers  were  then  our 
comrades  in  the  first  great  World  War  With 
these  young  comrades  of  23  years  ago  we 
shared  the  Joys,  the  hardships,  the  soriows, 
and  the  high  drama  which  were  inevitably  a 
part  of  that  titanic  struggle 

Those  comrades  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice, who  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  their  country,  have,  lo  these  many 
years,  been  sleeping  in  the  lutie  green  tents 
of  eternity,  waiting  for  the  la^t  bugle  call  of 
ail  to  blow  Twenty-three  yearb  ago  they  were 
the  fiowtr  ol  the  young  manhood  of  the  United 
States  They  came  to  serve  their  Nation  from 
the  farm  and  the  factory,  the  lorest  and  the 
mine,  the  countmghouse  and  the  university. 
Life  was  ahead  ot  ihem — a  long  life — a  span  of 
time  wherein  dreams  would  come  true 

But  the  Nation  called  them  from  these 
dreams  and  youth,  laughing  youth,  respoi;ded 
to  that  call  Some  did  not  come  back,  the 
sons  of  the  mothers  for  whom  this  day  has 
been  set  aside  Tha*e  who  fell  on  the  field 
gave  their  all— all  they  hoped  and  longed  to 
be  No  more  for  their  eyes  will  the  morning 
zephyr  ripple  across  fields  of  waving  wheat, 
in  the  countrysides  of  America  No  more  will 
they  see  the  rosy  glow  of  sunset,  nor  know  the 
handclasp  of  their  loved  ones  and  friends 

But  we.  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
sacrifice,  can  still  sense  the  magnificent 
spectacles  of  nature,  the  comiadeship  of  our 
fellows,  and  still  work  to  make  our  dreams 
of  youth  come  true,  only  because  of  them 

And  so  it  has  been  throughout  all  human 
history,  and  particularly  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Our  greatness,  our  achieve- 
ments, our  Institutions,  our  security,  our 
future,  we  owe  to  our  heroic  soldier  and 
sailor  dead 
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Yet  we  continue  the  struggle  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  letting  our  Innermot'.  thoughts 
have  play.  And  so  this  gisat  Nation  has 
sanctified  this  day.  set  It  aside  for  national 
observance  that  we  might  lay  an  Invisible 
garland  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  our  de- 
parted comrades  wherever  they  may  be.  and 
pay  a  fitting  tribute  of  reverence  to  the 
great  mothers  who  bore  them — to  let  you 
know  they  and  you  have  not  been  forgotten. 
In  doing  so.  we  are  actuated  by  the  richest 
and  finest  attributes  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable.  To  the  mothers  of  these 
illustrious  sons,  these  great  American  heroes, 
we  try  to  say  we  too  understand,  if  only  In 
part,  what  you  and  they  have  given  to  this 
Nation. 

We  see  all  the  women's  days,  tha  women's 
hours,  of  care  and  training,  affection  and 
guidance,  with  which  you  surrounded  your 
sons,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  full  and 
sturdy  manhood  These  boys  of  yours  have 
made  the  utmost  sacrifice  for  us,  and  that 
sacrifice  we  want  you  to  know  we  share  in 
a  very  deep  fullness. 

I  look  upon  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
America  as  the  real  aristocracy  of  this  Na- 
tion— a  legion  »of  women  which  is  recog- 
nized both  by  religion  and  civilizatioi  as 
the  greatest  anstocra.y  of  all — one  not  of 
position,  wealth,  or  of  material  things,  but 
an  aristocracy  of  unselfish  service  and  un- 
surpassed sacrifice  for  others  And  that  is 
the  way  this  Nation  feels,  and  will  always 
feel,  about  you.  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
America.  Whether  we  be  soldie:  or  civilian, 
we  too  treasure  the  memories  of  your  heroic 
sons,  and  we  revere  and  honor  ycu  anC  give 
you  the  fullest  meed  of  our  tribute  and  de- 
votion— for  those  great  men  who  were  your 
very  flesh  and  blood. 

Now  qgain  this  Nation  Is  confronted  with 
great  problems  and  decisions,  which  have  a 
kinship  to  the  problems  and  decisions  of  1917 
anci  1918  In  solving  these  problems  and 
making  these  decisions,  we  would  be  un- 
worthy of  you  and  of  the  fine  tradition  of 
your  sons.  If  we  did  not  make  our  decisions  in 
the  light  of  youi  great  and  measureless  gifts 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  We  shall,  of 
course,  couiosel  one  with  the  other.  We  will 
try  to  view  the  Afolding  cf  events  realisti- 
cally, calmly,  and  with  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  our  country  ever  In  mind 

It  Is  inevitable  that  we  shall  frequently 
differ.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  always  see 
eye  to  eye.  But  let  us  not  lose  heart,  for 
that  Is  the  genius  of  America — its  strength 
and  not  its  weakness.  All  of  us.  in  office  and 
cut.  will  try  desperately  hard  to  And  the  true, 
sure  road  to  our  country's  future  success, 
security,  and  continued  greatness. 

Whatever  course  we  may  take,  whether  it 
be  one  which,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  will 
keep  us  out  of  another  holocaust — or 
whether  an  unkind  fate  shall  decree  that  we 
reenact  the  tragic  happenings  of  1917  and 
1918— America  must  act  with  unity,  patriot- 
ism, courage,  and  vision  To  do  less  would 
be  to  betray  you  and  all  that  you  have  done 
to  make  the  present-day  America  the  greatest 
Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Because  of  you  and  yours,  we  sliall  chart 
our  course  with  a  higher  degree  of  love  of 
country,  with  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  its  citizenship,  and  with  the  firm 
purpose  that  this  Nation  shall  weather  the 
storms  of  the  future,  that  it  shall  continue 
to  be  a  Nation  established  and  conducted 
upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality. 
Justice.  End  humanity  For  It  was  for  these 
things  your  sons  fought  and  died  and  for 
which  American  patriots  have  throughout  the 
years  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes 

Gold  Star  Mothers,  the  Nation  salutes  you, 
it  honors  and  reveres  you.  It  loves  you.  Your 
sens  have  not  made  their  sacrifice  In  vain. 
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Thursday   OciAx'-  2    1941 

ADDRESS   OF    HON     H     H     bCHWARTZ.    OF 

\N  VOMING 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  cf  American  foieign 
policy  delivered  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  by  ih.o  junior 
Senator  from  Wj'cming  NU.  Schwartz'. 
The  address  was  delivered  en  Octob.r  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

NOT   M.^TTEi:    FOR    I'AP.TY    POLITICS 

America's  foreign  policy  in  the  present 
world  war  Is  not  a  matter  for  partisan  poli- 
tics That  policy,  solely  one  for  cur  own  na- 
tional defense,  is  not  to  be  confused  w-.tli 
domestic  issues. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  the  support  of  most 
of  the  more  prominent  and  l:.:io' :.■ ;..;  men 
and  women  In  both  Democrat.,  ,  :.:;  lUjuo- 
lican  Parties  It  Is  endorsed  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  public  It  is  cnt:cized 
by  some  few  Americans.  Tliat  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  any  democracy.  They  make  up  lu 
nctse  what  their  arguments  lick  in  reason 

It  is  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  Democrat,  but  becau.se  the 
people  elected  him  to  offlct  under  the  system 
of  voting  provided  m  our  Fed.  rai  Constitu- 
tion; also  because  he  Is  the  chjcf  point  of 
attack  by  these  critics,  and  because  he  first 
realized  and  warned  us  of  our  danger  It 
Is  proper  therefore  to  refer  to  certain  planlts 
in  the  Democratic  platform  of  1940  a  plat- 
form specifically  approvec  by  President 
Rocsevelt  In  the  presidential  campaign. 
Some  of  the  Presidents  critics  charge  hixn 
with  inconsistency,  If  not  worse  When  the 
whole  matter  Is  considered  inconsistency  dis- 
appears or  consistency  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
To  those  who  Insist  on  literal  consistency 
I  quote  from  Emerson-  "A  foolish  consistency 
Is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored  by 
little  statesmen." 

One  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform 
reads: 

"The  American  people  are  determined  that 
war.  raging  In  Europe.  Asia,  and  Afr.ca  shall 
not  come  to  America  " 

Tlie  President  has  sought  to  keep  that 
pledge  by  every  possible  means  To  that  end 
we  are  supplying  nations  m  Europe.  A<^ia. 
and  Africa  with  war  material  necessary  to 
defeat  Hitler,  as  promised  in  the  Dem  cratic 
platform.  Hitler,  defeated  in  Europe  will 
never  come  to  America;  victorious  in  Europe. 
he  will  knock  at  our  gates. 

a.%:er:c^n  i.EvjI:n  appeoves 
The  American  Legion,  always  a  good  sound- 
ing board  cf  true  Americanlam.  ha-  approved 
our  present  foreign  fKJllcy  The  Legr-n  al- 
ways strenuously  opposed  to  con.n.'.ii.ism  in 
any  form,   has   endorsed  cur   aid    to   Ru-i^aia 
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for  so  long  as  that  ccuntry  is  fighting  the 
common  enemy  cf  demccritcy  and  all  that  Is 
best  m  civilization  With  the  Legion  fir-t 
lhii,p3  come  first.  The  evils  of  communism 
Will  be  nut  who  i  as.  and  where  they  appt-ar. 
Said   my   favrri't    Irish   pc.et.  Thomas   Mocre  i 

'Sha;i  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  who  fights  by 

my  '■ide  | 

In    the    cause    of    mankind,    II    cur    cretcs  | 

agree'.'"  j 

WE  .'.RE    UNOER   .".n.^CK 

Critic-  cr  cur  fcrtign  policy   icve  to  quo'e, 
la  part,  another  plank  In  the  1940  platf.rm 
Tht\     ustially    leave    cut    the    hmitm,-;    final 
clauVe,    'in   case   of  attack"     The   paraijraph 
reads: 

"We    v.-;;l    nc*.    participate   in    foreign    wars. 
and.  v.e    w;::    iv  t    send    c\  r    Arm.y.    naval     ir 
air    frrct'^   tn   fitht    in    foreign    land^    outside 
^Of  the  America?   except  in  cate  of  attack  " 

Thrse  cri'ics  say  that  determ. nation  to  pro- 
tect by  force  where  necessary  our  Am.erlcan 
merchantmen,  nur  naval  vessels,  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  aboard  these  vessels  when  sail- 
ing the  h;^h  ^eas  violates  the  President's 
pltdge  They  have  peculiar  notions  of  what  j 
dees  net  construte  an  attack 

When  an  American  merchant  ship,  flying 
the  American  flag  with  Old  Glory  painted  in 
20-foct  length  colors  on  both  sides  of  the 
vessel.  If  torpedoed  and  sunk,  and  the  Amer- 
ican citizen?  aocard  are  set  adrift  in  open 
boats,  on  rcu^-h  sca.=  ,  several  hundred  mile^ 
from  shore.  Is  That  rot  an  attack  on  Am.eri- 
caa  citizens'' 

When  a  Nazi  Eubmarine  fires  torpedoes  at 
an  American  cru.ser  un  the  high  seas  is  not    ; 
that  an  attnck'  i 

It  Is  net  necessary  to  recite  many  oMer 
piratical  act.';  (n  the  seas  which  cor.stitute 
attscky  upcn  America,  to  any  reasoning  mind 

Shall  we  senc;  these  ships  to  seR  unarmed. 
to  be  destroyed  by  lurking  submarines  or 
swift  raiders?  To  do  so  would  be  both  cruel 
and  cowardly 

The  neutrality  law  was  enacted  In  the  hope 
we  cculd  thereby  stay  cut  of  danger.  Hitler 
has  destroyed  that  hope  Our  course  Is 
clear  We  mus'  arm  our  merchamm.en,  and 
protect  them  further  by  our  Nary  The 
alternative  is  to  keep  ofl  the  ocean  and 
abandon  the  world  to  Hitler 

When  one  comes  upon  a  rattlesnake  coued 
and  ready  to  s'rlke,  is  it  wrong  if  we  strike 
firs*'  Let  u«  net  split  hairs  between  de- 
fer.se  and  cfTense  when  we  meet  Hitler's 
snakes      They  are  out  tc  kill 

01;R  MONROC  D'XTtHKK 

We  elected  a  President  on  a  plaltcrm  which 
declared: 

"We  favur  and  shall  rigorously  enforce  and 
defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  " 

Dunne  Monroe's  administration  the  auto- 
cratic European  powers  comprising  the 
Hciy  Alliance  contem.plated  th?  overthrew 
of  the  new  republics  in  Spanish  Amei  ica 
and  the  reestaolishm.ent  therein  of  Span- 
ish sovereignty.  President  Monroe  alter 
consulting  with  Jefferson.  Joi-.n  Qulncy 
Adams,  and  Calhcun.  embodied  the  conclu- 
sions of  these  deliberations  in  his  annual 
m.essncp  to  Ci  i.gress  in  1823  This  message 
is  our  Monroe  Dc^ctnne.  since  reasserted  by 
Tyler.  Polk,  Buchanan,  Grant.  Cleveland,  and 
Roosevelt,  and  otherwise  approved  by  eveiy 
President  since  Mcnroe 

Lest  these  European  powers  should  at- 
tempt to  fstaollsh  autocratic  monarchial 
systems  of  government  in  this  hemisphere, 
Monroe's  messj.ue  warned: 

"We  owe  it.  therefore,  to  candor  and  tc  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  Powers  to  declare 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  tc  any  port, on  of  this 
hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  ou:  peace  and 
safety  ' 

Of  ex.stmg  republics  in  this  nemisphere. 
Monroo  added: 


"We  could  not  view  any  Interposition  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  con- 
trolling In  any  other  manner  their  destmv. 
by  anv  European  power  In  anv  rther  light 
than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States 

f\^r  117  years  we  have  refusec  to  permit 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  vVe  have 
recognized  that  any  violation  woLid  consti- 
tute an  attack  on  cur  own  se-curity  and 
safety.  Must  we  wait  until  po-Acrful  Nazi 
forces,  capable  of  waging  actual  and  eco- 
nom.lc  war  upon  us.  have  gained  ii  fluence  or 
control  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay  before  our 
somnolent  lsclationi^t.s  will  cii. -Icier  we  are 
under  attack''     Certainly  net 

To  do  so  would  imperii  our  c-wn  cenvcrsry 
Eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty, 
notwithstanding  the  lucuhrat.ons  of  some  of 
our  more  gloomy  isolationist •<  Their  argu- 
men's  for  appeesement  set  llttl"  favorable 
response  in  America,  although  they  are  re- 
ported with  satisfaction  m  Berlin  news- 
papers and  serve  to  assure  Hitler  we  are  so 
divided  that  he  need  fear  nothirisi  from  us. 
Hitler,  thus  dfceived.  is  doomea  to  a  ru:ie 
awakening 

CAPITAL    AND    LABOR 

We  have  m  America  seme  few  labor  lead- 
ers who  think  the  fight  against  the  Nazis  is 
not  important  to  American  wage  earners 

Where  are  the  Italian.  G>erman  French. 
Belgian.  Du^ch  Danish.  Norwegian  and 
Eastern.  Euiopean  labor  leaders  of  a  few 
years  ago.'  In  graves,  in  pri;=i-.ns.  in  hiding. 
A  few  survive  Some  have  wjld  their  inde- 
pendence for  a  mess  of  pc':tag°  and  now 
serve  as  labor  taskmasters  Ir  nations  under 
Nazi  and  Fascist  control 

Where  are  the  labor  union.'  of  these  coun- 
tries' Wiped  out.  outlawed  Thev  do  not 
exi.-t  The  Nazi-ci  ntrolled  tcvernments  fix 
the  workers'  hijurs  of  work,  their  wages; 
forces  grants,  or  denies  their  right  to  chanse 
the  character  of  work,  or  ttie  places  where 
they  may  work  This  slavery  Is  not  Imposed 
merely  through  the  necessities  of  war  It  is 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  na:n-lsm,  and  war 
is  the  weapon  by  which  this  svs*em  is  to  be 
cemented  and  made  permanent 

And  where  are  the  great  captains  of  Indus- 
try and  principal  owners-  of  the  Eiant  cor- 
porations of  industrial  GeVraany?  These  men 
who.  in  their  felly,  financed  and  bu.lt  up 
Hitler  until  he  and  his  fellow  racketeers  de- 
stroyed free  labor  They.  toe.  have  been 
crushed,  despoiled,  and  rendered  Im:  otent 
by  the  Frankenstein  of  their  c wn  creation 
Some  few  managed  to  escape  trnni  *heir 
native  land  Here  In  America  we  have  seme 
industrial  Fascists  seemingly  willing  to  travel 
the  sanu    road   to  their  own  ec~no:mc  death 

WH.AT   N.\ZI-ISM    Ml.^NS 

Let  labor  consider  Norway  There  real 
riemccracy  had  reached  aIn.o.-t  perfection. 
Her  people  enjoyed  everv  privi'.ege  and  Im- 
munity set  forth  in  the  Bill  c'  Rights  In  our 
own  Federal  and  State  constit  .iticns  Capital 
ana  labor  worked  in  harmony  It  was  a  happy 
lard.  Then  came  the  Nazi  spies,  the  "fifth 
column"  fcllowed.  seduced  by  bribe  money; 
and  finally  the  Nazi  Army  Why  did  these 
em.issarics  of  the  devil  come  tc  Norway''  They 
came  to  despcil  that  naticr.  to  destroy  a 
demccrr.cy  that  belied  the  Fa-oist-Nazl  charge 
that  "democracies  are  outninded  ";  and  they 
came  to  secure  naval  and  military  bases  from 
which  they  hoped  to  destrcy  Britain,  where 
capital  and  labor  fight  side  by  side 

In  Norway  the  Nazi  military  power  took 
control  of  the  churches,  muzzled  its  religlcus 
leaders,  abolished  teachers'  crganlzatior.s, 
disbanded  the  Bey  Scouts  rf  Norway,  com- 
mandeered food,  smothered  labor  organiza- 
tions, restricted  the  food  allotted  to  labor. 
They  sent  to  the  firing  squads  ^r  to  l^^ng 
imprisonment  the  few  courafjecus  labor 
leaders  who  pr'itested  against  the  steadily 
wv.rsening  C(jnditions  under  which  labor  exi.sts 
in    that   all    but    ruu;ed   country       And    now, 


with  the  upproach  of  winter,  they  seiz^  the 
blanket,?  fr  m  beds  In  Norwegian  h<  mes  In 
order  tc  warm  the  Nazi  Army  fighting  Kussia. 
If  ever  there  was  a  cause  to  which  labor — 
leaders  and  rank  and  file-  should  give  every 
support  »lthin  their  power,  that  cause  la 
the  defeat  of  Hitler,  and  all  for  which  he 
stands 

RELIGIOUS     PERSFCmON    L'NDFH     HITIFR 

To  his  other  major  crimes  Hitler  now 
adds  the  infamy  of  hypocrisy.  His  original 
deception  was  to  lead  the  youth  of  his  peo- 
ple to  re*'ere  the  pagan  gods  of  Ocrn.anlc 
and  Norst  mythology;  he  next  appealed  to 
the  early  tribal  god  of  ancient  Israel,  the 
while  persecuting  the  Jews;  now  he  pre- 
tends that  his  assault  on  Russia  is  a  holy 
crusade  t<)  save  religion 

Let  tht)se  who  fear  the  religious  Igno- 
rance of  Russia  fear  rather  the  Intelligence 
and  military  force  of  the  Nazi  oppressors  cf 
those  whc  have  faith  in  God  Let  them  net 
forget  the  fate  of  the  Reverend  Niemcller 
and  his  ^ociates  who  sought  only  to  preach 
in  accordance  with  'he  creed  c'  the  Lutheran 
Church.  L^t  them  not  forget  the  letter  of 
Pope  Piu$  In  1937  t*^  the  people  cf  Germany 
wherein  he  stated  that  religious  freedom 
in  that  unhappy  country  was  beset  on  all 
sides;  and  "intrigues  had  been  laid  bare 
which  aim  at  nothing  less  than  a  war  of 
exterminntion."  On  Christmas  Eve  of  1937 
Pope  PitlB  declared  "We  will  call  things  by 
their  reail  names  In  Germtny  there  is  a 
real  religious  persecution  A  persecution  so 
terrible  and  so  grave  as  has  rarely  been  seen 
before  A  persecution  In  which  are  lacking 
neither  brutality  nor  violence  nor  the  snares 
of  falsehcod  and  lies." 

In  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  living  In 
Germany  and  In  conquered  territory  now 
under  Nazi  control,  words  are  Inadequate  to 
paint  the  horrors  of  rapine,  starvation, 
humiliation,  extermination,  and  robbery 
these  uBfortunates  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  Hitler  and  his  tools  Through  all 
his  campaign  for  world  dominion,  this  mas- 
ter gangster  has  sought  to  inculcate  through- 
out the  gentile  popiilation  of  the  entire 
world  a  blind,  unreasoning  hatred  of  all 
Jews  Even  here  In  America  men  are  found 
who.  in  their  desperation  and  declining  In- 
fluence, now  seek  to  keep  us  divided  by 
throwing  Into  the  arenas  of  public  debate  the 
twin  evils  of  racial  hatreds  and  religious  In- 
tolerance They  will  not  succeed.  Not  In 
free  America 

However,  America  does  not  condone  past 
cruel  persecutions  against  religion  In  Rus- 
sia, even  though  religious  teaching  is  now 
permitted  there  But  we  do  condemn  as 
wholly  without  excuse  or  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances the  like  persecutions  by  Hitler 
and  his  followers  and  sympathizers  who.  one 
and  all.  acted  and  act  with  foreknowledge  of 
true  religion. 

WHY    HTTLEH    MUST    BE   DETEATED 

We  have  adopted  a  foreign  policy  designed 
to  best  jissure  our  own  defense  The  basis 
of  our  Urtign  policy,  as  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent, aad  approved  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people  Is  to  aid.  by  every  material 
means,  »nd  by  moral  and  spiritual  support, 
those  wljo  fight  to  preserve  liberty  and  free- 
dom. an<l  to  defeat  Nazi  and  human  slavery. 
To  that  end  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
billions  The  American  people  will  continue 
to  suppotrt  that  program,  accepting  necessary 
burdens  to  the  end  that  governments  of  the 
people,  ftr  the  people,  and  by  the  peopl^.  shall 
net  perlfch  from  the  earth 

In  support  of  this  program,  which  we  have 
adopted  by  reason  and  stern  necessity,  we  are 
yet  dlvitled  We  have  In  our  midst  secret 
.  spies  and  emissaries  of  Hitler  These  must 
be  and  we  being  hunted  out  and  driven  from 
Anuerlca,  cr  incarcerated  In  our  jails. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seme  patriotic 
Americans  who  sincerely  believe   that  Hitler 
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and  Mussolini  are  mistaken  when  they  say 
democracy  and  national  socialism  cannot  co- 
exist on  this  earth 

Some  there  are  who  im.agine  that  Britain 
cannot  win;  that  Hitler  cannot  be  defeated  by 
any  or  all  of  his  opponents;  that  we  should 
make  peace  with  the  Nazis  bvfore  it  is  too  late 
Doubtless  the  democracies  could  now  make 
peace  with  Hitler  He  has  begun  to  doubt  the 
equivocation  of  the  fiends  whom  he  consults 
In  his  silent  grotto  at  Berchtesgaden  A 
negotiated  peace  would  be  a  Hitler  peace,  giv- 
ing him  time  to  lick  his  wounds  and  then 
renew  his  struggle  for  world  domination. 
Time  consumed  in  negotiations  for  such  a 
peace  would  spell  the  doom  of  democracy  It 
would  lull  our  own  peace-loving  people  into 
false  security,  and  a  fatal  slowing  down  of  all 
our  defense  preparations  It  would  ruin  the 
British  who.  In  fighting  for  themselves,  also 
fight  for  us. 

Those  who  assert  Hitler  cannot  be  defeated 
speak  as  did  the  wealthy  Tories  who  sneered 
at  Washington  and  his  ragged  Continentals, 
as  did  the  Vallandighams  and  the  othei  cop- 
perheads of  the  War  between  the  States  as  do 
the  Quislings  the  Lavals.  and  cowardly 
traitors  In  every  destroyed  or  threatened 
democracy  of  Europe. 

All  who  oppose  cur  foreign  policy  are  en- 
titled to  be  heard,  and  given  respectful  hear- 
ings The  cornerstones  of  our  democracy  are 
free  spt^ch.  frte  press,  and  free  religion. 
Even  those  who  chisel  at  these  foundations 
claim  that  protection. 

DEMOCRACT    WILL    WIN    AND    SURVIVE 

Let  us  keep  faith.  Democracy  must,  and 
will,  win  this  war:  demc:racy  will  survive 
the  after  effects  of  this  war  When  this  cruel 
war  is  over,  democracy  will  march  on  until  It 
affords  justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none,  and  gives 
succor  and  aid  to  those  unable  to  help 
themselves  It  will  make  the  ideals  In  our 
own  Bill  of  Rights  living  realities  In  every 
nation  which  aspires  to  bring  these  blessings 
within  Its  own  borders 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  our  heroic  fore- 
fathers, and  preserve  that  for  which  they 
fought.  j 


How  To  Find  the  Open  Door  of  God 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU.-E  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 


Tuesday.  Septer^iber  16,  1941 

Mr,  LUDLOW  Mi  £peake\  Henry  F, 
Schrlcker,  our  honored  and  esteen.od 
Governor  of  Indiana,  who  is  recognized 
by  all  who  know  him  as  typifying  the 
very  highest  deals  of  Christian  citizen- 
ship, said  in  an  additss  to  the  Indiana 
Methodist  Conference  at  Indianapolis  a 
few  days  ago: 

The  world  Is  sick  tc  ;ht  becau.se  It  has 
forgotten  God  We  grope  around  in  the  dark 
to  find  the  answer  to  all  these  problems  of 
ours  and  finally  we  find  It  In  the  open  door 
of  God  We  are  grateful  tonight  that  the 
church  bells  sfiU  ring  In  our  city  Tliey 
have  been  silenced  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  Democracy  can  or.ly  be  saved  by  the 
spiritual  strength  of  our  people,  and  that 
spiritual  life  Is  needed  today  as  It  never  has 
been  needed  before 


What  solemn  and  arresting  words  these 
are,  coming  from  the  head  of  a  great 
State! 

In  inspirational  value  they  remind  me 
of  those  powerful  and  appealing  sen- 
tences of  President  Roosevelt  a  few  years 
ago  when  he  said: 

No  greater  thing  could  come  to  our  land 
today  than  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion—a  revival  that  would  sweep  through 
the  homes  of  the  Nation  and  stir  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women  of  all  faiths  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  their  belief  In  God  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  His  will  for  themselves  and  for  their 
world  I  doubt  if  there  Is  any  problem — 
social,  political,  or  economic— that  would  not 
melt  before  the  fire  of  such  a  spiritual 
awakening. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  among  the  least 
affected  of  all  the  States  by  the  movement 
to  high-pressure  us  into  war.  Is  ready,  I 
am  sure,  to  give  its  full  faith  and  cre- 
dence to'the  words  of  our  Governor  that 
the  answer  to  the  problems  that  are 
rocking  the  world  Is  to  be  found  not  in 
the  chancelleries  of  foreign  powers  where 
lurk  the  miasmas  of  hate,  nor  on  the 
bloody  battlefields  where  youths  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  tragically  giv- 
ing up  their  precious  lives,  but  in  the 
open  door  of  God. 

The  challenge  to  the  statesmanship  of 
cur  time  is  to  find  the  open  door  of  God 
and  lead  humanity  to  it.  It  can  b?  done. 
America  can  do  it.  America  is  the  only 
power  in  the  world  that  can  do  it,  Amer- 
ica can  initiate  a  program  of  great  moral 
and  spiritual  resurgence  to  lift  the  world 
out  of  hell,  and  sweep  it  back  to  safety 
and  sanity. 

Humanity  right  now  is  crying  for 
America's  leadership,  not  for  war.  but 
for  peace. 

In  these  terrific  times,  which  seem  to 
thinking  persons  to  be  the  prelude  to  the 
destruction  of  civilization  itself,  there 
mav  still  be  hope  for  salvation  if  Amer- 
ica" will  take  the  lead  in  bringing  the 
world  back  to  a  realization  of  the  divine 
order  based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  can  all 
help  in  that  direction  if  we  will  rid  our 
minds  of  war  madness  and  open  them  to 
more  wholesome  thoughts— if  we  will 
quit  concentrating  oiu"  attention  on  how 
to  thrust  a  bayonet  into  the  beljy  of  a 
brother  and  twist  it  around  and  will  say 
to  him.  "Your  burden  seems  to  be  heavy, 
what  can  I  do  to  lighten  it?"  While 
rivers  are  running  red  in  Europe  and 
millions  of  young  men— the  flower  of 
the  world's  nianhood— are  giving  up 
their  lives  on  the  battlefields;  while  mil- 
lions more  of  human  beings  are  facing 
the  agonies  of  starvation:  while  widows. 
wives,  and  children  are  crying  their  eyes 
cut  as  a  result  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man,  there  still  stands,  as  Governor 
Schricker  saj-s.  the  open  door  of  God. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  toward 
leading  the  world  toward  this  open  door 
and  stepping  the  hellish  and  murderous 
activity  that  is  sabotaging  Christianity  ail 
around  the  globe?  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  to  substitute  the  motto  which 
stands  out  over  the  portals  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  "Equal  justice 
under  law"  for  the  jungle  law  of  loolh 
and  c'aw? 


I  bMieve  there  is.  In  my  opinion 
America  is  in  a  position  to  save  the  world 
and  by  saving  the  world,  to  ."^aNe  itsolf 
But  it  will  never  accomplish  this  monu 
mental  objective  by  becoming  Just  orf 
more  belligerent  To  achieve  the  pur- 
pose. American  leadership  must  be  ex- 
erted away  from  war  and  in  the  direction 
of  peace 

I  have  my  views  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  achieving  this  objective  of  supremo 
humanitarianism  in  a  world  gone  mad 
As  I  am  not  a  mem.bor  of  any  committee 
or  group  or  organization  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs  I  can  truthlully  say  that 
it  is  my  own  idea,  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
no  one  else  is  responsible  in  any  degree 
for  it. 

I  would  have  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  take  the  initiative  for 
peace  by  proposing  to  the  21  American 
republics  that  the  Western  Hemi.'>phere 
shall  offer  its  services  -^s  a  medi.itor  to 
end  World  War  No.  2,  and  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  world  orrior,  based  on  funda- 
mental justice. 

I  believe  that  .'^uch  a  move  by  our  Picsi- 
dent,  offering  the  cherished  hope  of  a 
realization  of  the  principles  of  post-war 
justice  to  wh'ch  .America  stands  coin- 
mitted,  would  lia\e  an  immediate  and 
electrical  reaction  throuehout  the  world. 
Its  instant  effect.  I  think,  wculd  be  so 
to  weaken  the  grip  ol  the  brutal  tyrants, 
Hitler  and  Mus.solini,  that  they  would 
lose  control  of  their  peoples.  How  does 
Hitler  get  his  hold  on  the  German  people? 
He  gets  it  by  making  ihem  believe  that 
Britain  and  America  are  combined  to 
exterminate  them;  that  they  have  their 
backs  to  the  wall  and  must  fight  lor  th(  ir 
very  lives. 

Once  the  German  people  really  know 
that  America,  faithful  to  Its  high  tradi- 
tions, has  no  other  purpose  than  to  per- 
form in  the  role  of  good  neigh.bor  and  to 
do  its  part  to  establish  a  woild  order   in 
which  all  nations  shall  receive  their  just 
dues,  the  Hitler  lie  will  be  expl; :d"d.  and 
Hitler  will  be  on  his  way  out.    Hitler,  of 
course,  is  atrocious,  and  is  ricl;iy  deserv-^ 
ing  of  summary  and  condign  punishment . 
but  one  cannot  say  that  of  tl^.e  masses  of 
the  German  people,  who  are  his  dupes. 
I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  that  a 
movement  by  our  President  to  offei   the 
services  of  the   Western  Hemisphere   as 
a  mediating  agency  would  be  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  people  of  Germany,  Italy,  ai^.d 
Japan,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  for  ttie 
people  all  r'-ound  the  wcrlc.  are  weary  of 
war.     They  are  weary  ol  its  insufferable 
burdens,  its  griefs  and  heartaches,  and 
the  pain  it  puts  in  the  hearts  of  moiheis. 
Never  before  in  humanity's  history  was 
there  such  an  oppoitunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  superlative  state'^mansiiip.     It  is 
my  opinion  that  by  taking  th.e  initiative 
in   this  proposed   mediation   mcvem.ent 
our  President  would  win  the  rverlastin'? 
gratitude  of  the  entire  woild  by  leading 
it  out  of  its  darkest  night. 

My  mediation  proposal  was  prei^cnt^i 
to  the  House  in  concrete  form  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  last,  and  is  embodied  in  Hou-» 
Concurrent  Re.^^olution  No  20  wiv.ch  is 
textually  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  Is  the  overwrtelmmg  desire  cf 
the  American  pe<jple  that  the  Un.tcd  fctates 
shaU   remain   at   peace   witU    th;    wc-rld    Mid 
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frcp  from  fnmcn  ent':n2lemriits.  whllr  It  ! 
faithfully  perlorras  its  duties  a*  a  good  i 
!'.citrhbi>r;  aii^i  j 

Whertag  if  the  world  ever  needed  a  peace- 
maker. It  rictds  cne  now.   and 

Whrrras  wrh  war  tiiKuifmg  a  large  portion 
of  the  glr  be  and  thrrater.lng  to  draw  other 
nation?  into  its  vortex,  there  l.«  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  demonstrate 
Its  Pinrciity  as  :t  iT'-od  iviehbor  by  af^ummg 
the    role  of  a   pencemaktr;    and 

Whert-ao  there  i?  a  poK-ibillty.  lalnt  thouj^h 
It  in.iv  be,  thai  the  N'ev.  World  under  ine 
Icadt-rth.p  cf  the  United  States  might  be  the 
ruf.i!.-.  of  freciT-.g  t!i''  Old  VV'.rM  trom  tne 
mlserier  of  wdr  r.tid  reeptablish'.rt  prace 
HHcl  tranquility  on  earth:  Therefore  be  It 

Rcsolrtd.  etc  That  it  is  the  sense  of  tne 
Cungres.^  of  the  United  States  that  the  Pres- 
;d(  nt  .-lutU  bf.  rtquf---ttd  to  invire  the  Ameri- 
can republics  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conleri'ncc  U;  bt  held  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  in  the  cify  of  Wa^-hington  to 
offer  to  the  nation-  now  at  war  the  services 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  mediator, 
to  the  end  that  the  blessings  of  peace  may 
be    brought    to   a    dL'^trau^ht    world 

Sec.  2  This  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
known  as  tht    Peace  Re.sulutiou  of  1941, 

In  the  existing  war  atmosphere  It  l.s 
not  always  easy  to  raise  one's  voice  for 
peace.  Misrepresentat:on  is  the  order  of 
the  day  and  at  best  one  is  likely  to  be 
misunderstood.  Years  apo  when  T  was 
valiantly  leading  a  movement  for  a  ref- 
erendum on  foreign  wars  a  newspaper 
editonal  took  some  of  the  tuck  out  of  me 
by  saying:  "Ludlow  is  leading  a  one-man 
fight  aeairust  war."  In  these  latter  days, 
when  sabers  are  rattling  and  warmongers 
f\re  vociferous,  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  tryinct  to  Irad  a  one-man  fight 
for  peace. 

But  I  am  going  to  stick  to  my  guns.  It 
is  time  someone  sliouid  .'-peak  in  favor  of 
the  things  that  cure  and  heal,  instead  of 
the  things  that  hurt  and  maim  and  de- 
stroy The  human  spirit  has  progressed 
a  long  way  upward  through  t'"»e  night  to- 
ward emancipation:  as  trustees  of  civili- 
zation we  should  not,  we  must  not.  per- 
mit all  human  values  to  be  blotted  out  by 
war.  The  world  need^  to  be  healed,  and 
Jt  is  time  for  America  to  turn  the  tide 
away  from  the  phantasmagoria  of  hates 
and  horrid  dreams  and  the  hell  of  war 
toward  the  goal  of  deliverance. 

On  this  Western  Htmisphere  we  have 
an  object  'jsson  of  what  nations  can  ac- 
complish when  they  want  to  compo.'^e 
their  differences;  an  cbject  lesson  which 
the  Western  Hemisphere  might  well  pre- 
sent to  the  Old  World  with  great  senti- 
mental effect  in  extending  the  helping 
hand  of  mediation.  Away  up  among  the 
snow-crowned  Andes  Mountains  the  face 
of  Chri.'^  shine-  in  the  bright  sunlight. 
To  my  imaginative  mind,  the  heroic 
statue  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  on  the  bor- 
derland between  Chile  and  Argentina. 
sends  out  on  the  ether  waves  of  love  and 
friendship  its  mute  appeal  for  the  medi- 
ation resolution  I  have  introduced.  That 
statue  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  republics,  becau.^e  it  was 
erected  by  the  two  nations  to  celebrate 
an  accord  that  was  reached  after  long 
and  intense  bitterness  It  stands  in 
towerine  majesty  on  a.  spot  13.000  feet 
high.  It  can  be  seen  for  a  hundred  miles 
and  all  who  come  near  it  are  enthralled 
by  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  story 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  has  been  told 


many  times,  but  to  a  world  stricken  with 
war,  or  living  in  constant  fear  of  war.  it 
cannot  be  told  too  often.  The  statue 
bears  this  inscription: 

The.-e  mountains  mu-=t  crumble  tc  d  I'^t 
before  the  Argentines  and  the  Chileans  shall 
break  the  peace  wh;ch  they  have  sworn  to 
maintain  at  the  ieet  cf  Chr-.st,  the  Redeemer 

Would  it  not  be  a  grand  thing  if  the 
moving  hand  of  history  were  to  write  into 
the  record  of  civilization  this  memoran- 
dum: 

In  the  year  1941  a  great  Christian  President 
of  the  United  Stages,  with  the  as.'=:s*ance  of 
the  21  American  republics,  Dr^,:ught  a  warruig 
world  to  the  feet  ci  Christ,  the  Redeenvcr. 

Is  it  not  worth  trying? 


American  Help  to  Russia 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    AI.AB.^MA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ST.^TLS 


Thursday.  October  2.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  JOHN  P    LFsVIS 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix cf  the  Record  a  veiy  excelient 
editorial  appearing  in  PM,  written  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Lewis,  under  the  caption  Ycu 
don't  have  to  love  the  Cuminunisis  to 
help  Russia  stop  the  Nazi.s." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

(From   PM  of  September  30.    1S41 

TOr    DON  T    HA\E   TO    LOVE    THE    COMMVNISTS   TO 

HEI-P     F.USSI.A     STOP    THE     \^Z1S 

Since  la.st  June  22.  wiien  the  RusSitms  and 
thi  Gernians  went  tc  wur.  tiiere  hat  D<L'eu  a 
lot  of  talk  by  a  lot  ot  people  wh.o  feared 
that  if  the  Communists  »:;n  it  wuuld  be  just 
afe  bad  for  the  w  ,rlcl  if  the  Fascists  won 
There  deveh,ped  quite  a  sch^  1  cf  thought 
that  the  Communists  aiid  the  FeiscIeIs  shonld 
be  all'^wcd  to  fi^ht  it  out  and  kill  earh  ether 
off  Then  there  wouid  be  n>i  mt -e  com- 
munism and  no  more  ta?c:^m  and  "..c  goose 
would  hang  h:gh  for  the  deraciTaCita 

Which  IS  a  simple  solution  bti'  wars  don't 
wltk  that  way.  There  a:e  Mcturs  and  there 
arc  Icsfrs  Aod  ri.;ti>  ns  dcr/t  kill  each  other 
Off 

Recently,  most  of  the  news  frcir.  the  Rus- 
sian lines  has  been  bad  It  has  be>^:.  clear 
for  some  timt  that  the  Russians  alcne  could 
rot  step  the  Germans  'Ahere  thc\  wert .  much 
less  Will  the  war  The  bett  the  enemies  of 
the  Fascists  have  been  able  to  hope  for  le 
that  tlie  Ru.ssiaus  wUl  Cuntmue  strong 
enough  to  step  the  drive  seme  place  On  Rus- 
sian SI  11  and  tie  up  a  iars'P  p:-,rt  rf  the  Gcrrran 
Artny  In  the  east  until  Hitler'?  enenr.es  in  the 
west  get  squared  away  t^  lick  him 

Now  it  is  becoming  dearer  that  Russia  may 
net  be  able  to  hold  tlie  Germans  witnout 
he.p — substantial  help  and  imn.cdiate  li  Is 
clear  new,  evtn  to  these  who  most  feared 
the  consequences  (.if  a  Soviet  victory,  that  any 
nr.tlcn  that  has  been  tied  as  the  Russians 
have  been  bled  tent  ?oln^  to  conquer  the 
world       It    IS    clear,    luo,    that    If    Germany 


pushes  the  "red"  army  all  the  way  ovtr.  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  the  FBi>clbU'  are  going 
to  be  Just  that  much  h  irder  to  best 

Stop  for  a  minute  and  take  ■  look  ui  mis 
war  coldly  and  aelflshly  Forget,  for  the  time, 
the  moral  questions  of  right  or  wronc  in  our 
repponslbClty  for  helping  the  people  »ho  are 
helping  ut  Forget  that  men  and  women  and 
children  are  dying  at  the  hands  ot  a  madman 
P'orget  that  belly  hunger  has  gripped  a  con- 
tinent as  the  ofisprlng  of  conquest  Foreet 
the  night*  of  terror,  the  days  of  oppression 
beyond  tbe  Atlantic  Forget  that  human  be- 
ings again  are  In  chains — slaves  Pornet  your 
humanitarian  ideas.  If  yen  can  Don't  listen 
to  your  ooDscienoe  TifTnk  only  of  self- in- 
terest 

Think  brutally.  If  you  will — laugh  at  the 
blood  of  others — but  look  at  tbe  facts  and 
Btill   the  tiews  of  the  day  criee  out: 

"Now  i{  the  time  to  give  help- -real  help. 
Now  thro*F  everything  we  can  throw  into  the 
flght  to  support  Russia  and  put  England  In 
a  position  to  strike  " 

To  help  the  Communists  or  communism? 
Good  Gcfl    nol     To  help   ourselves 

Stop  enother  mtrute  and  think  about  ccm- 
munlfm  When  anyone  starts  talking  frankly 
about  the  Communist":,  he  Is  labeled  by  one 
"ide  as  a  "red-baiter"  and  by  the  other  side  as 
a  "red."  but  go  on 

What  does  their  form  ol  governiTient  nave 
to  offer  us?  Well,  we  already  have  a  form 
of  goverament  that  has  brought  us  a  long 
way  Quite  often  we  break  out  at  the  seams. 
and  we  Have  our  problems  and  our  depres- 
sions, smfi  our  poor,  and  our  hungry,  and  cur 
oppressecj,  and  our  privileged  But  we  can 
stand  up  and  say  something  about  It.  and 
do  something  about  it— and  raise  hell  and 
finally  gelt  things  done  the  way  we  want  them 
done  AJid  that's  mere  than  a  Communist 
dictator  tan  give  us. 

I  We  el^t  our  public  cfiicers  and  If  they 
don't  do  what  we  want,  we  can  fire  them. 
And  tha  's  more  thaln  the  Communist  can 
say 

You  can  go  on  and  en  llKe  that,  but  you 
won't  fljid  anything  that  freemen  can  do 
that  we  can't  do  under  democracy  as  well 
as  or  bet  ter  than  It  can  be  done  under  com- 
munism 

But  ccmmmtmlsm  in  this  country  nasn't 
been  just  an  argument  about  government. 
CommuEism  over  here  has  been  a  lot  of 
things,  S3me  good,  some  bad.  The  commu- 
nists are  against  racial  intolerance  and  big- 
otry, and  you  car-  Indict  them  fur  that  But 
you  ran  Indict  them  for  their  Intolerance  of 
any  fern  of  political  thinking  but  the  brand 
that  is  c  elivered  straight  from  Russia  The 
Conimur  ists  are  opposed  to  fascism  But  It 
was  n'-t  until  Hitler  broke  his  defensive 
alliance  with  Russia  by  actual  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Communists  over 
here  stojiped  fighting  against  our  aid  to  the 
enemies  3f  fascism 

You  cm  Ro  on  down  that  road  a  lony  way. 
too;  clear  down  to  the  argument  that  the 
Communfi.sts  are  great  believers  In  free 
^eech — t)ut  cancel  It  cut  because  most  ot 
them  are  bores  You  can  toes  that  one  out, 
but  ytu  can't  toss  cut  the  fact  that  Com- 
munist policy  over  here  is  hand-tailered  in 
Russia  tt  the  pattern  cf  Russian  needs,  and 
Isn't  drawn  up  in  this  country  to  the  pattern 
Of  Amerlran  needs 

[■Jow.  what  do  these  things,  or  all  the  in- 
dictments you  care  to  pile  up  against  the 
C  Timuaists.  have  to  do  with  the  question 
cf  our  aid  to  the  Soviet?  Coldly  practically, 
seWshly-j-Just  exactly   nothing 

Keep  jovr  selfish,  cold-blccded  approach — 
and  wh^  do  we  care  what  the  Communists 
think  and  stand  for  If  they  are  willing  to  die 
to  sttp  the  Fascists?  Who  are  we  tc  com- 
plain about  who  dees  the  dying  for  us? 

Is  this  the  time  to  be  choosy  atiout  our 
allies,  at  a  point  In  history  when  fascism 
threateni  to  engulf  the  world  and  there  are 
only  two  others  on   the   glebe   standlr?   be- 
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tween  us  and  the  Fa.'^cists — the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  British  Empire? 

Why  should  we  refuse  to  send  a  gun  to 
.the  Communist  from  Stalingrad  with  which 
to  sheet  our  Nazi  enemy.  Just  because  we 
don't  like  u  street-corner  orator  in  Pecrla? 

Regardless  of  his  motive,  we  knew  that  tor 
every  Communist  who  has  the  guts  to  stand 
up  and  fight  and  go  down  shooting  at  the 
Germans,  that's  Just  one  less  life  01  cur  own 
we  re  gclng  to  have  to  Jeopardize  to  save  our 
cvvn  country  If  we're  going  to  be  cold- 
blooded abcut  this  war,  let's  be  cold-biri)d:d 
all  the  way  and  not  kiss  awsly  the  man  who  s 
carrying  the  gim  for  our  side  because  we 
don't  like  the  way  he  talks  or  the  things  he 

Stands  for. 

JFoHN  P.  Lewis. 


DairjTtien  Prolc'st  McNiiU">  OUnr.-ar-arlne 
Regulations 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Septeinbcr  24.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  W  H  HATCHETT.  CHAIR- 
MAN. FOUR-STATE  DAIRi'  PROTECTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr  HULL.  Mr  Speaker,  at  La  Crosse. 
Wis.,  on  Augtist  31,  nearly  4.000  dairy 
farmers  gathered  at  ihe  Inter-Stale  Fair 
grounds  to  pretest  the  action  of  G(  v- 
ernment  departments  favoring  the  oleo- 
margarine maker?  and  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  North- 
west in  particular.  Those  daiiy  farmers 
formed  representative  groups  from  the 
States  of  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin.  Many  cf  them  were  present 
as  representatives  of  the  cooperative 
creameries  which  manufacture  60  per- 
cent of  the  butter  produced  in  the  States 
mentioned. 

Strong  resclutions  were  adopted  con- 
demning the  new  regulations  for  oleo- 
margarine by  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministration which  are  being  so  widely 
advertised  by  the  oleo  makers  to  pro- 
mote their  sales  campaign  Equally 
strong  were  the  protests  ot  the  dairy- 
men over  the  tiee  advertising  by  ladio 
given  such  counterfeit  butter  by  the  De- 
partment Of  Agriculture  on  July  5. 

That  the  farmers  of  the  Northwei>t 
were  and  are  thoroughly  aroused  over 
their  situation  is  evident  At  the  very 
time  when  they  are  being  appealed  to 
to  incuase  production  of  dairy  products 
for  national  defense  and  aid  to  Britain 
comes  this  seeming  hostility  of  two  great 
Government  departments  to  the  butter 
pioducers  in  the  form  cf  boosting  the 
consumption  of  oleomargarine  instead 
of  butter,  of  which  there  now  is  in  stor- 
age mere  than  200,000,000  pounds  await- 
ing a  market. 

The  Four  State  Dairy  Protection  Com- 
mittee is  an  organization  of  farmers  and 
creamery  cooperatives  which  called  the 
meeting  at  the  La  Crosse  fair  grounds. 
Its    headquarters    are    ai    Sparta,    Wis. 


From  its  chairman,  William  H  Hanchett. 
a  well-known  Wisconsin  dairyman  long 
interested  in  protection  of  the  dairy 
products  from  unfair  competition.  I  have 
received  the  following  letter,  which  I 
shall  insert  in  the  Conceessional  Rec- 
ord: 

Sparta,  Wis..  Srpfernber  22.  1941. 
Hon.   Merlin  Hull, 

Wastungtcn.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  submitting  herewith  some 
very  pertinent  reasons  why  wc  think  the  dairy 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  recent 
action  of  Paul  V  McNutt  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administration,  and  also  ol  a  recent 
broadcast  of  the  Crnsumers  Division  ol  the 
United  States  Dcpiirtment  of  Agriculture. 
The  actual  results  already  taken  place  in  the 
creamery  branch  of  the  dairy  industry  are 
graphically  outlined  in  a  recent  broadcast  by 
Mr  J  E.  Leverich,  president  of  the  Western 
Wisconsin  Creamery  Asscciation.  over  radio 
station  WKBH.  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows: 

"What  does  this  all  add  up  to?  My  friends, 
it  is  the  most  effective  plan  for  complete  de- 
struction of  the  dairy  industry  that  cculd  be 
devised  by  man  if  a  deliberate  attempt  were 
made  to  wreck  this  great  and  Important 
industry 

"This  is  the  way  the  scheme  is  woiking: 
Fanner  patrons  are  rapidly  quitting  creamer- 
ies and  taking  their  milk  to  condensencs  and 
cheese  factories  because  of  the  higher  price 
for  condensed  milk  and  cheese  which  has 
been  arbitrarily  set  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  This  will  cause  many  creamer- 
ies to  close  or  face  bankruptcy,  and  oleo- 
margarine, made  to  look  nnd  taste  like  but- 
ter, according  to  the  standards  approved  by 
Mr  McNutt  s  Federal  Security  Administra- 
.lon.  and  given  free  advertising  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  butter  which  has  been 
produced  by  these  closed  creameries  for  the 
tobies  ol  America 

"When  this  emergency  is  over.  England  will 
have  no  further  use  for  our  condensed  milk 
and  cheese,  and  oleomargarine  will  have  cap- 
tured tomorrow  s  butter  market.    Our  mem- 
ories cannot   be  so  short   that  we  have   for- 
gotten  the  vast  surpluses  of   dairy  products 
which  we  recently  had.  and  the  low  prices 
these  sui pluses  caused,  and  the  money  taken 
from  the  farmers'  milk  checks  to  advertise 
dairy  products  in  an  attempt  to  increase  our 
markets      If  we  had  surpluses  which  caused 
low  prices  recently,  and  we  all  know  we  did, 
whart  will  be  the  situation  after  the  emer- 
gency, when  oleomargarine  has  captured  the 
butter  market  which  nov/  consumes  40  per- 
cent  of  our  milk,  and  the  creameries  have  all 
been   wrecked?     I  have  heard  some  farmers 
who  are  patrons  of  cheese  factories  and  con- 
denseries  and  fluid-milk  markets  say.  'Why 
should  I  worry  about  the  butter  market,  my 
milk   is    not  made  into  butter.'     The  answer 
to   this   is   that    butter   always   has   been    the 
gold   standard    or   price   basis   of    the   entire 
dairy  Industry,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  so 
again 

"After  the  emergency  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  milk  as  can  be  used  by 
condenserles.  cheese  factories,  and  the  fluid- 
milk  market  if  our  butter  market  is  turned 
over  to  oleomargarine,  lock.  stcKk,  and  barrel, 
with  free  advertising  tbrowL  in  A  40-  or  50- 
percent  surplus  means  practically  no  market 
at  all,  and  all  dairy  farmers  will  be  in  the  same 
boat.  The  farmers'  milk  checks,  no  matter 
where  they  are.  will  undoubtedly  even  be 
smaller  than  they  were  in  1933.  and  the  con- 
suming public  had  not  been  encouiaged  to  eat 
oleomargarine  by  your  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  that  time.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  most  farmers  thought  the 
price  of  milk  was  awful  low  then,  and  it 
seems  to  me  Uiat  I  remember  something 
about  milk  strikes  at  that  time  also. 


"Someone  may  say,  Wl  y  v.  iriy  about  iMs. 
everyone  knows"  butter  Is  better  than  oleo- 
margrine.  and  we  can  start  our  creameries 
and  make  butter  .gam  when  necess.nry  My 
answer  to  this  Is  that  we  cannot  start  ti.c.n 
fast  enough  to  avoid  catastrophe.  I:  l.s 
taken  100  years  to  develop  cur  creameries 
and  butter  market,  and  it  will  take  years  to 
start  our  creameries  again  and  recapture  our 
bitter  market  It  will  be  hard  for  farmeis 
to  spare  the  cash  to  :.tart  tlielr  cooperative 
creameries  again  during  the  depression  which 
is  sure  to  follow  the  presen.1  boom  period 
cau.'^ed  by  the  war.  The  mistakes  being  made 
at  this  time,  if  not  corrected  immediately,  are 
almost  sure  to  cause  the  cooperative  farmer- 
owned  creamery — one  oi  the  most  Amoncaii 
of  all  American  Institutionsj— to  l>ecome  a 
thing  of  the  past."  I 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Mr  leverich  Is  right, 
and  that  th-  free  and  untruthful  advertising 
cf  oleomargarine  by  the  Consumers'  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  together 
with  the  new  standards  of  oleomaiganne 
approved  by  Paul  V.  McNutt  and  the  poorly 
planned' diversion  of  milk  to  cheese  lactorlea 
and  condenserles.  does  constitute  a  perfect 
plan  to  wreck  the  dairy  Indufetry. 

If   this   plan   is  carried   through   to  com- 
pletion,  we   are   certain    that   the    American 
people  will  not  on'y  blame  those  who  actually 
supported  the  plan  but  will  also  hold  respon- 
sible for  the  resultint  ill  health  of  the  people 
and  economic  hardships  caufeed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  oleomargarine  for  butter  those 
public    officials    who    do    not    now    actively 
attempt  to  stop  th.  plan  before  It  is  too  late. 
We  believe  that  the  situation  is  so  serious 
that   a   Congressional    investigation    ol    the 
following   points  should   be  made   at   once; 
Who   prepared  <he    McNutt   standards? 
What   help,   if   any.   did   triey   receive   from 
the  oleomargarine  industry? 

Are  Miy  former  employees  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  now  employed  by  the 
oleomargarine  Industry  or  vice  versa?  If  so. 
what  Influence  did  these  people  have  on  the 
standards? 

Did  any  Government  eneployees  receive 
compensation  from  the  oltomargarlne  m- 
dustry  for  work  well  done? 

Why  should  oleo  be  made  In  imitation  of 
butter? 
:         Why  should  oleo  be  given  the  right  to  vi~e 
;    the  natural  color  of  butter? 

If  oleo  is  made  to  look  and  taste  like  but- 
ter, and  is  colored  like  butter,  how  can  a  per- 
son eating  in  a  hotel  or  rettaurant  be  sure 
that  he  is  being  served  butter?  Oleo  must 
be  colored  differently  or  operators  of  public 
eating  places  will  be  forced  by  compctit.on 
to  defraud  their  customers  by  using  oleo 

Why  are  the  makers  of  t)leo  permitted  a 
wide  latitude  in  the  fats  they  may  use,  while 
butter  can  be  made  only  from  butterfal? 
This  latitude  permits  oleo  manufacturers  to 
vary  the  content  of  their  product  so  as  to 
use  the  cheapest  fats  at  any  time.  Some  of 
the  fats  they  are  permitted  to  use  are  un- 
doubtedly poorer  than  others. 

What  prompted  the  Consumers'  Council  to 

advertise  olec? 

Who  wTote  the  radio  progtam? 

Why  was  It  insinuated  th»t  oleo  was  equal 
to  butter? 

VV'hy  was  It  suggested  triot  the  housewife 
could  save  by  using  a  cheaper  product' 

What  influence  did  the  oleo  manufactures 
have  on  the  personnel  of  the  Consumers' 
Council  either  through  financial  help  or 
otherwise'? 

Were  any  ol  the  employees  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Council,  who  had  anything  to  do  wrh 
the  advertismg.  Communists  or  Cr'mmuni.'-a 
sympathizers?  If  so.  rummg  the  dairy  farm- 
ers who  are  the  backbone  of  democracy  wcu  cl 
work  nicely  into  their  plans  tor  the  revclutlt  n. 

This  advertising  was  untnuthful.  Why  d;d 
they  do  It? 

Mr  Montgomery,  cf  the  Consumers'  Coun- 
cil, sets  up   the   cUim    that  nothing    in    the 
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brradc3<-t  referred  to  w.i«  "it;  any  respect  un- 
truthMjl  "  We  are  t:!ail  Mr  M  nitccmerv  made 
thi5  cliiim  in  Jii?t  tht.-e  words  Let  ut  make 
a  study  rf  that  brracicast  and  point  out  to 
yru  tiie  df'r''i'f!il  ar.d  untruthful  Inferences 
of  thfit  br'-nricri'-t  He  al.<=o  slates:  "If  it  be 
called  frcf  .td',f-rM-:ng.  then  this  same  char- 
actt-rizatirn  c^ni.'d  bt-  civtii  to  all  cf  the  in- 
Icrniatifn  r.n  fr>rd  prtxiucts  which  thj?  Divi- 
ficn  and  ether  agencies  cf  tht  Depar^m-nt  are 
constar.tly  giving  to  the  public' —to  the 
efTtct  th;;r  scutheri:  ci-t'cn  farmers  ha'.e 
much  at  stake  in  the  sait.-  of  clecrnarEarn.e. 
nnd  that  no  attempt  at  persinsiDn  cr  in- 
fluence was  made  m  the  broadcast 

A  study  cf  the  Ccn=umers'  Council  broad- 
cast of  July  5  reveals  tc  n.e  quite  detinl*ely 
that  It  tried  tc  convince  American  consumers 
tli.ii  thtre  IS  une  esicniial  ditlej-ence  betwerii 
the  f.vo  products,  cUh  marc.irinc  and  tautttr, 
and  the  c;:;!.itr.ce  i?  pricc^  In  my  cpinicn, 
they  deliberately  wont  (  ut  cf  their  way  to 
create  a  Natir.n-u  ;dt  bu'*.(.r  price  ccnsci':us- 
ness  by  emph.a.-ii-.iKg  prcsf  nt  butter  price 
trend?  wrh  riit  \v  jsds,  "That's  mighty  impcr- 
tant  T'.shi  new,.  \\\[h  the  pi;ce  cf  butter  what 
It  IS."  and  "It  cct's  a  let  cf  racney  frr  people 
like  us  who  n-ust  watch  cur  pennies. '  and 
"Pecple  are  finding  cut  thty  can  save  quite  a 
t;t  cf  mci;ey  by  u.-Uig  margarine  instead  cf 
butter'  In  my  cpmun.  this  brcadca-t  nr  t 
or.ly  utteinpttd  tc  make  ccr.fumers  butter- 
prae  conscious,  bii;  trfcrs  a  scarf  'c-  ccn- 
suiiitTs  in  an  efTcrt  tc  dissuade  them  frcm 
Usiiig  buttfi  Is  net  this  an  attempt  at 
p.riuasicn  and  inttu'-iice'' 

In  this  broudtii^i  this  Department  coin- 
fiircd  butter  and  dec  cii  a  comparable  basis. 
ctlierwise.  by  pLiiitaig  out  that  bctii  are 
chieHy  fat.  that  the  new  standards  ^t  t  an 
80-pe.cent  nuniir.um  for  cleo.  comparaoie 
^^ith  fcu'icr.  and  that  in  either  case  fat  s  fuel 
and  energy  lor  the  hunian  body  In  an  erlort 
to  niake  the  two  identically  compaiable  they 
say  they  are  "cquully  dige-iible"  and  "equally 
rich  in  tut!  value  "  The  Division  further  cites 
rcmr;iral;:l!ty  of  vitamin  A  content  when 
vitamin  A  is  synthetically  added  to  clec- 
margariiie  So  the  broadcast  leads  the  con- 
Eunier  to  bilievmg  that  theij  products  in 
every  respect,  ether  than  price,  are  wholly 
comparable      I  claiin  th.-   i^  net  true 

What  are  tlie  (act;?     Aeccrding  te  Di    E.  B 
Hart,    world    famed    biochemist    at    the    Cni- 
versity  of  Witcuiisin: 

Thire  lies  m  the  constitution  of  the  fats. 
either  qualitatively  er  quantitatively,  cr  both, 
an  inherent  nutiitive  difference  wh.ith  can 
be  deraonstiated  with  yeun„  growing  ani- 
mals. This  difference  is  not  a  vitamin  A.  D, 
cr  E  difTerenre.  but  a  difference  in  the  chemi- 
cal consliiution  ef  the  fat.-  It  is  prebably  a 
difference  m  the  ct.ustitution  of  the  fatty 
Bcid5  of  the  saponifiahle  fraction,  although 
It  may  be  due  tt;  sjnie  unrecognized  £s.-,ential 
nutritnt  carried  by  the  butterfat  bu'  not 
earned  by  th.e  vegeiable  oils  The  mammary 
gland  has  synthesized  something  special  for 
wh:ch  there  is.  at  present,  no  substitute 
Tlie  ingestion  cf  th.a  something  is  reflected 
In  the  gi-ov.th  rate,  appearance,  and  eventu- 
ally the  reprcouctive  cycle  of  ycung  animals 
Experimental  data  are  at  hand  showuv;  the 
superirTity  for  trrowth  in  y.-uiip;  animals  of 
butterfat  ever  such  vegetable  oils  as  corn  oil. 
Cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  coconut  o.l. 
although  the  Known  fat  soluble  vitamins. 
such  as  A.  D.  and  E.  wer  adeejuatelv  pro- 
vided 

"Even  the  Influrnce  of  the  kind  cf  fat  in- 
gested in  the  early  l.fe  ot  the  animal  is  felt 
In  the  later  reproduction  cycle  The  kind  cf 
fat  sets  the  life  of  the  animal  either  for 
stenlity  or  reproduction  Ycung  rats  20  days 
old  and  prcwn  to  maturity  with  the  vegetable 
Oil?  as  the  principal  source  of  the  fa'ty  acids 
failed  to  reproduce,  although  vitamin  E  was 
prf^sent  With  butterfat  the  stOT7  was  dif- 
ferent—  here  reproduction  occurred  Such 
data  should  be  important  in  the  education 
ol  tile  pubhc  to  the  use  of  milk  as  secreted 


by  the  mammajy  gland  and  In  sustaining 
legislation  aimed  at  the  prt  vention  of  tine 
sutstit utioi!  of  some  vegetable  oU  lor  the 
natural  niiik  fat  " 

The  brcidcast  in  question,  In  my  opinion, 
Is  furthei-  untruthful  when  it  give^  the  Im- 
pre-s!  n  that  the  consumer  pains  all  informa- 
tion about  oleo  by  reading  the  label.  I  cite  the 
fdllowing:  "Then,  we  realJy  can  find  out  the 
facts  by  reading  the  labels?"  1  ask  you,  dees 
anyone,  by  reading  the  label,  gain  a  realiza- 
tion '.ha?  the  r:ew  standards  permit  so  wide  a 
latitude  in  the  cse  cf  ingredients  that  he  fully 
understancs-  and  appreciate.-  the  chanceable- 
n-^s^  of  the  C'-r'ent  of  oleo?  Certainly  ne'.t. 
In  thf  ca'^e  ef  butter,  the  80  p>ercent  Is  al- 
ways but'erfat     In  the  case  of  oleomargarine 

it  may  be  ,t!1  veuciable  fati  it  ni»y  be  all  ani- 
mal fati  and  the  only  restrictieri  as  to  ratio, 
if  both  anima!  and  vegetable  flits  are  used. 
Is  that  tlie  balance  of  nine  to  one  either  way 

shall  be  m.iintained  Perhaps  today  it  Is 
mostly  sey  oil,  periiap.-  ves'erday's  was 
inostly  coC)not  rel:  and  nobody,  except  the 
manufacturer  wili  know  what  it  will  be  to- 
m.errcw  u  wii;  tl"'ii.iine  that,  en  the 
basis  of  price,  takii.^  aovantage  of  the  low- 
est market  which  eives  i'lini  an  aln:ost  per- 
fect seltctivitv  of  pr"tirs  st)  long  as  he 
comes  under  tiie  wire  a:  H'i  percent  lat.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  label  that  tells  all 
with  respect  to  that.'' 

Had  the  broadcast  given  all  the  facts,  not 
part  erf  them:  hat!  it  told  of  the  lack  of  de- 
pendability of  tile  contfnt  of  oleo;  and  tne 
prr^r.'.m  not  urceci  persuaded,  and  influ- 
enced. I  niieht  ti.cri  ..^ree  that  it  was  a 
fa.  'ial  exposition  and  not  a  bold  piece  ol 
aclvertisniE  Because  of  this,  it  fal.'s  in  the 
catee^  rv    (<:    propntjanda.    not    education 

Mr  Menteoniery  -  letter  indicates  that  he 
thinks  the  sale  of  oleomiiraarine  means 
much  to  the  welfare  and  wealth  of  the  cot- 
ton farmers.  Since  they  pr(.)duce  prim.arily 
fur  the  sale  of  lint,  since  cettc:n  oil  is  a  by- 
product, since  tlie  pereentapc  ot  cotton  oil 
15  sir.al!  at  best.  a:-.d  since  the  wide  latitude 
ef  C'  i.'fii'':  usd  Hi  vaiiable  proportions 
leaves  the  cotton  ttrower  l.ttle  to  depend  on. 
I  submit  that  he  :  as  ovei empha.'^ized  the 
im.portance  of  ok"  as  a  seurce  of  additional 
iiicome    to    the    cettiii    farmer. 

I  further  call  yeur  attention  to  the  tact 
tliat  the  margin  f>f  price  difTercn.ce  is  much 
wider  between  the  compressor  and  the  fin- 
ished oleo  than  ic  is  between  the  cost  ol 
cottons»td  and  tlie  price  d  oil  at  the  com- 
press<jr 

Further,  may  l  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  thait  oleo  is  sold  as  an  imitaticn  Unless 
made  iu  the  image  cf  butter.  *hiCh  is  an  ac- 
cepted product  tiiat  has  come  duwn  through 
the  ages,  oleo  wouid  h:,d  it  ntc^sfary  at  great 
cost  to  blaze  nev.  tr:,'is  ot  ci.  'isuir-er  ac- 
ceptance Butter  se'ls  f  r  what  it  is  Olec- 
niargarine  seils  tc:  what  it  isn't  Oieo  is  not 
made  frear.  positive  sources  ef  fat  combined  in 
fi.xt d  ratijs  Butttr  is  made  frtm  one  fat — 
the  milk  fat  frem  cows.  Witii  it.  there  is  no 
preblem  (  f  ratio.s 

Even  .n  its  lowei  price  ra;  ge.  cleo  s  mar- 
gin cf  pr(.;flt  IS  w.de  The  n'.arem  of  profit 
Hi  tlie  ca.>e  of  butter  is  surpri.-iet;  v  1  w  The 
prolit  tliat  accrues  from  the  pr.-ces^ing  ai:d 
selhng  of  olecmargaruie  is  retained  in  the 
hand-  of  a  few  Vy'iiat  little  profit  accrues 
from  butter  is  di.v-eminattd  into  the  hands 
cf  many  The  manufacture  and  siile  of  clec- 
marganne  is  cciiceiiiratt cl  In  the  cas*  of 
butter,  it  IS  widely  dt  centraiizt  d. 

Butter  aiid  the  dairy  industry  coi-.tribure 
more  than  any  otiier  i\~pe  of  agnculMire  to 
the  building  of  soil  fertility,  the  retention  of 
soil  moisture,  and  m  this  way  are  miehiy  tae- 
tcjrs  to  the  upbuilding  of  r.aiicnal  security  ;cr 
the  future 

Also  the  Department  shcuid  bear  m  mind 
that  the  dairy-farm  capital  investment  m  th:s 
country  exceeds  th.e  Investment  in  any  other 
type  of  agriculture  in  America  Kt  only  are 
nnurc   men   and  more  ixuilions   of   doUars  in- 


volved duecty  In  the  butter  Industry  than 
m  the  oleoniargarine  industry,  even  though 
we  were  to  assume  that  the  consumption  of 
the  two  prrCucts  were  equal,  tut  also  to  a 
far  greater  cjegrce  are  more  millions  cf  men 
and  more  moUions  of  dollars  involved  Indi- 
rectly in  the  production  of  'outter  than  in  the 
development  and  manufacture  of  dec 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  1  fear  the 
Consumers'  Council,  like  other  groups,  haa 
lost  sight  oi  the  vast  economic,  social,  and 
health  implications  Involved  In  this  ques- 
tion of  substituting  butter.  We  believe  that 
all  the  fact^  should  be  assembled— all  the 
truths  should  be  brought  forward  We  be- 
lieve it  is  wfong  to  continue  propaganda  for 
a  commoditj  when,  on  one  hand,  so  much 
health  and  ivelfare  is  at  stake  while  on  the 
other,  so  much  profit  is  involved  to  be  turned 
into  the  harjds  of  a  few. 

Is  it  neclssary  to  supply  England  with 
cheese  and  cfindensed  milk  in  such  quantities 
that  the  peciple  of  the  United  States  cannot 
have  adequate  dairy  products?  What  will 
the  effect  bei  on  the  dairy  Industry  after  the 
war  11  prodiictlon  is  Increased  and  consump- 
tion at  homf  curtailedv 

Has  any  adequate  investigation  been  made 
to  deteimine  the  amount  of  cheese,  con- 
densed null,  etc.,  that  England  actually 
needs?  If  England  were  paying  Icr  these 
products.  Irfitead  of  getting  them  through 
the  lend-^eate  program,  would  she  demand 
the  cjuantitttes  she  Is  now  demanding?  Are 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  diverting  their  milk 
from  butter  jto  cheese  and  condenied  milk  in 
order  to  help  England?  What  is  the  oleo 
situation  in  (Canada?  Are  the  Canadians  be- 
ing urged  tcl  cat  oleo  by  their  Government? 
Why  not  ship  some  more  wheat  to  England 
and  some  oleo  to  spread  en  the  bread  made 
from  the  wljeat?  Germany  is  doing  a  fairly 
good  Job  of  qghting,  and  from  all  reports  they 
are  not  living  on  cheese  and  condensed  milk. 
Very  m-uly  yours. 

I  W  H  Hanchett. 

I  ChaiTman, 

Four  Std^te  Dairy  Protective  Commxttee. 
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ARTICLFFROM  LIBERTY  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  ANQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rr.any  of 
us  who  are  greatly  concerned  ever  the 
ever-mounting  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  desire  to  prevent  our  cfficial  house 
from  crashibg  on  our  heads  are  concerned 
over  the  apparent  inability  cf  the  ad- 
ministratioti  or  the  Congress  to  curtail 
ncndefemse,  expenditures. 

Under  letve  heretofore  granted,  I  call 
attention  to  an  article  appearing  in 
Liberty  of  October  4,  1941,  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  in  connection 
with  cur  wbole  fiscal  policy.  The  article 
is  as  follow!: 

I  From  Liberty  of  October  4.  1941) 

ARE  Wt  GOING  TO  HAVE  A  MIRACLE^ 

A  miracle  may  happen  The  Senate  Finance 
Ccrnmittee  has  passed  a  resolution  demaiiolng 
a    reduction    in    noudefenoe    bpendiag       OI 


APrKNDIX   TO  THE  COXGKESSIONAL  KKCOKD 


course,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  Congress 
is  going  to  obey  the  demand.  But  maybe  it 
will  Maybe  the  protests  that  you  have  read 
on  this  page  and  elsewhere  will  bear  some 
fruit.  Perhaps  the  clamor  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing public,  outraged  at  the  tjeastly  spectacle 
ol  the  squandermaniacs  in  Congress  still  grov- 
eling around  the  pork  barrel,  has  at  last  n;nde 
an  impression.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  re- 
minded these  representatives  of  the  people 
that  they  would  soon  be  coming  up  for  leekc- 
tion  By  that  time  the  new  taxes  would  be 
hurtiiig  their  own  constituents,  and  the  prob- 
abilities were  tliat  they  would  be  k'.ck;d  out 
of  office,  as  they  well  deserved 

At  this  writing  they  propose  to  raise  $28.- 
000,000  by  an  increased  tax  on  your  local  tele- 
phone bills  and  another  ?8,000,C00  by  taxing 
your  elect  ric-llghi  bulbs  It  will  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  what  are  the  items  In  nondeteiise 
spending  of  which  Congress  ceprives  it.Hlf, 
At  the  tax  base  is  broadened  and  more  people 
have  to  pay  taxes,  there  is  going  to  be  a  greater 
watchfulness  over  the  gentlemen  in  Congress 
who  so  buoyantly  appropriate  our  money 

Already  the  tax  structure  in  this  country  is 
fantastic  Let  us  lock  at  a  few  examples. 
The  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co  paid  a  sum  In 
taxes  that  was  equal  to  three  and  a  half  times 
the  net  earmngs  of  the  world  operations  of 
the  ccr^pany  How  long  do  the  taxgatherers 
in  Washington  think  such  a  condition  can 
continue?  For  every  dollar  in  salary  paid  by 
the  Socony  Co  .  It  paid  to  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  governments  $1  59  in  taxes  Read 
that  again  Pender  on  it  Ask  yourself  If 
that  is  a  businesslike  way  to  run  the  United 
States  Government.  The  taxes  ot  the  Texas 
Co  increased  about  115  peicent  in  10  years. 
That  represented  a  payment  of  $4,279  per 
employee  Next  yeir  these  figures  are  to  be 
enormously  Increased. 

One   of   the  most   extraordinary    Allce-in- 
Wonderland  examples  of   our   taxation    pro- 
gram IS  -to  be  fcur.d  in   the  New   York    Tele- 
phone  Co     In  1910  this  company  paid  in  taxes 
$40,500,000      Read    that    over    again       That 
means  that  the  New  York  Telephone  Co  paid 
a  tax  of  $1  25  a  month  for  each  telephone  In 
use      Incredible?     No      These  are  'acts,  and 
here  arc  more.    The  telephone  company  p;.id 
a  tax  of  $20  a  week  for  each  one  of  its  40,000 
employees      Read  that  again,  and  remember 
it  represents  taxes  paid  by  this  one  company 
of  $132,000  for  each  working  day  of  the  year 
We   could   cite   other   examples,    from    the 
automotive  industry,  the  railroads,  and  other 
industries,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
two      In   1940  the  United  Slates  Steel  Cor- 
poration  paid  in   taxes  $85,000,000.     In  that 
year  the  Goveniment  received  in  taxes  55  per- 
cent more  from  the  steel   company  than  in 
1929  but  the?  stockholders  received  45  percent 
less.     The  stockholders  actually  averaged  less 
than   1  percent  a  year  for  the  last   10  years. 
The   E    I    du   Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  ,  Inc., 
paid  in  taxes  last  vear  an  average  of  $1  090,385 
a  week      No  wonder  Walter  S   Carpenter.  Jr  . 
president  of  the  Du  Pont  Co..  said,  'Tt  Is  of 
vital  concern     •     ♦     •     to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all   Industry  and  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that  the  law 
lor    raising    revenues    for    the    Government 
should   be  so  designed  as   to  avoid  needless 
Injury  to  our  basic  Institutions" 

It  is  idle  to  point  out  that  all  this  has  vir- 
tually closed  the  door  to  new  industrial  un- 
dertakings Goveryment  oppression  has  al- 
most throttled  private  enterprise.  But  now 
a  worse  condition  is  emerging.  They  have 
done  what  they  said  they  would  do  They 
have  soaked  the  rich  They  have  soaked  big 
business  It  is  not  enough— not  nearly 
enough  New  they  are  going  to  soak  every- 
body except  themselves — unless  this  miracle 
reallv  comes  tc  pass 

Otir  country  Is  big  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  pay  our  national-defense  bills  and  still 
remain  a  going  concern  Our  people  are 
sensible  enough  and  patriotic  enough  to  ac- 
cept their  burdens  cheerfully  and  faithfully. 


But  no  country  Is  big  enough,  rich  enough,  or 
patriotic  enough  to  squander  Its  resources,  to 
throw  away  Its  money,  to  rob  Its  citizens  for 
the  benefit  of  politicians,  and  to  remain  a 
sound  and  going  concern  The  madness  has 
gone  far  enough  Even  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  demands  that  a  halt  be  called. 

We  have  been  saying  the  same  thing  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  been  demanding  that 
the  squandernianiacs  take  their  hands  out 
of  the  people's  pockets  Perhaps  the  day  of 
miracles  Is  not  over.  Maybe  the  Congress  Is 
going  to  economize  God  grant  It  be  so.  If 
not.  the  American  people  are  going  to  get 
angry  When  that  happens,  the  squander- 
manlacs  had  better  watch  out. 


A 1117 


Praver  tor   America 
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ARTICLE   BY    H    I    PHILLIPS 

Mr  AMGFLL  Mr  Speaker,  while  it  is 
true  our  f  st  duty  in  this  "reat  emergency 
confronting  us  and  the  world  is.  the  battle 
of  production,  that  we  may  be  successful 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  cur  own  democ- 
racy and  our  way  of  life  and  to  give  all 
aid  possible  to  other  naiic'ns  engaged  m  a 
like  struggle  we  should  not  overlook  in 
this  great  hour  of  trial  the  spiritual 
Strength  which  should  accompany  such 
an  effort  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  under  leav3 
heretofore  granted  I  include  an  article  by 
H  I  Phillips  on  the  subject  of  prayer  for 
America,  which  ;,■  worth;,  of  careful  con- 
side  at  ion  of  us  all.  The  article  is  as 
follows: 

[Fiom   the   Washington   Post   of   September 
27.  1941] 

The    Once    Over 
(By   H     I    Phillips) 

PRAYER    FOR    AMERICA 

"A  national  patriotic  prayer  week  has 
been  proposed  for  November  17  to  23  for  the 
guidance  and  help  of  America  in  the  present 
crisis  ■■ — (News  item  i 

First  of  all.  O  Lord,  make  us  realize  luUy 
that  In  any  prayer  we  are  making  a  supplica- 
tion, not  placing  a  rush  order 

In  this  critical  hour  in  our  Nations  lUe. 
help  us  to  the  ways  of  strength  and  forti- 
tude through  the  ability  to  see  ourselves  as 
You  see  us!  Make  it  possible  for  us  better 
to  gird  ourselves  for  whatever  tests  may  lie 
ahead  by  the  power  of  completely  honest 
self-appraisal. 

Rid  us  of  petty  impulses,  the  corroding 
curse  of  self-interest  and  the  be::ettlng  sin 
of  Intolerance.  Strengthen  us  lot  the  task 
ahead  by  the  ability  to  see  how  tar  we  have 
strayed  from  the  ways  of  our  torefathers. 
Grant  that  there  may  be  restored  to  us 
something  of  their  burning  faith 

May  we  be  humble  enough  to  know  that. 
even  as  we  don  the  cloak  of  righteousness  and 
take  the  sworr^  of  the  ciusader,  we  are  not 
without  guilt.  May  we  be  helped  by  the  reali- 
zation that  our  ways  have  not  made  a  pretty 
picture.  May  we  become  stronger  through 
the   knowledge   that  we  have  permitted  Xhi 


America  we  fight  for  now  to  beconii   f..r  too 
worshipful  of  the  cheap  and  tawdry 

Make  us  realize  that  this  Is  no  hou:  lor  tlie 
casual  mood  or  the  superficial  gesture  Miv 
we  understand  fully  that  this  is  no  Jc  b  In 
which  cheers  back  slappings,  music,  confetti 
hurling,  and  the  usual  trappings  cf  everyday 
endeavors  shall  suffice  us 

Grant  us  the  wisdom  to  understand  that  In 
this  crusade  cheap  publicity,  personal  glcn- 
f.caticn.  and  supercilious  small  t.i'k  are 
sickening  and  wholly  unavailing 

Rid  us,  O  Lord,  of  the  sickening,  softeiu.ng 
concept  that  the  most  comfortable  road  is  the 
best,  that  any  view  of  life  Is  enhanced  by  a 
seat  In  a  limousine,  and  that  success  and 
eminence  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  spot- 
light and  the  cameramen 

Fill  us  With  disgust  at  tiie  countless  e\:ls 
we  have  nurtured  in  days  of  peace;  the  love 
of  personal  glory  the  quest  cf  false  gods,  the 
pursuit  ol  the  main  «*ianc<.  and  the  dpba.se- 
ment  of  countless  high  ideals  of  traditional 
American  life 

Help  us  to  be  brave  without  being  boastful, 
indignant  without  being  intolerant,  resolute 
Without  being  unfair  M»y  we  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  Thy  commandment  And  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity."  charity  i.  th.e 
sense  of  tolerance  and  coinpasslo*  Ke<  p  U6 
strong,  yet  not  truculent. 

May  we  see  the  frothy  thmgs  ol  our  ci-  uiza- 
tlon  and  all  the  glittering  superficialitK  s  lor 
what  they  are  and  know  again  the  capacity  for 
disgust  and  chagrin  Make  us  vnidirsinnd 
that  we  are  at  the  crossroads,  that  this  ni.iV 
now  be  the  hour  ol  our  destiny  We  =ha!l  nn  d 
all  the  elements  ol  our  characier  which.  ea\v 
living  has  sapped  Give  us  spiritual  strciiiilh. 
restore  our  faith,  clear  our  vision  grant  us 
strength  and  the  sustaining  memories  of  our 
sturdy  forefathers  and  their  honest.  God-iear- 
Itig  way  of  life  in  peace  or  war 

And.  oh  Lord,  through  Thy  saving  grace, 
make  it  possible  lor  us  to  recover  the  old 
trail  and  follow  It  to  the  end  of  the  nasst.ge 
with  the  words  ever  In  our  minds.  Yea. 
though  1  walk  through  the  valley  ol  Uie. 
shadow  cf  death.  1  will  fear  no  evil,  for  I  hou 
ar-  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  c  jiu- 
lort  me."    Amen.  I     . 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF   i;«N-«iS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol-    KI-^PhE.-ENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  2.  1941 


lAMBER'IPON-      M: 


Si't^ikrT, 


we 


are  doing  everything  under  lend-lt  a.>G 
for  which  there  is  no  authority  any  other 
place. 

Added  to  our  iiewiy  cieated  coordi- 
nators, liaison  officers,  and  super  .sup- 
ervisors, we  now  have  synchronizers. 

A  sirntd  po?tal  card  ddre.'-sod  to  the 
House  Apprcpnatinns  Committee  had 
only  three  words,  "You  spending  fools." 

The  six-billion  bill  will  be  passed  v.rh- 
out  dotting  an  "i"  or  crossing  a  '  i"  so 
British  and  Bolshevik  morale  would  not 
be  weakened. 

England  warns  httle  Finland  not  to 
invade  Russia.  This  Is  funny  and  pa- 
thetic. As  for  me.  Finns,  cw  rm  'ell; 
and  in  lurn  I  h':^pe  the  b-'^ai  eat.-  up  Adolf. 
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The  ba':>\«  w  ar-^  b'iild  nc  iii  the  Medi- 
terranean. Rfd  S'^'a.  and  Persian  Gu.f 
are  for  the  pu:  po.e  (;f  p-.ritcctins  mcther 
at  Sabeth^.  Kans.  'a  la  Smcdlcy  Bjtler>. 

We  are  doir.g  evciy  day  to  cur  neu- 
traiity  and  the  international  law  what 
the  US  S  R  did  to  rehs^icn — the  Presi- 
dent to  the  contrary  nnf withstandinc. 

The  A  P.  Q'lores  Hnvnrd  O.  Hunter, 
dirt  rtor  of  W.  P.  A,  and  promoter  of 
David  La^jer.  a.>  saying  that  their  rolls 
will  be  increa^sfd  th<)U>andi  to  care  for 
the  jobless  made  from  defense  priorities. 

A  huRc  rick  of  rare  live  or.k  logs  was 
found  r(cent?v  while  dredging  in  Brook- 
lyn shipyaid.-  Navy  officers  say  they 
have  been  ti.ere  over  100  years,  prcbab'.y 
concealed  for  :scciinty  Watt  r  preserves 
them. 

The  shortest  distance  between  Topcka 
and  Singapore  west  on  my  globe  is  9,717 
miles  throueh  Vancouver.  Tokyo,  and 
Manila.  It  is  10  miles  farther  throuyh 
the  North  Pole,  Russia,  and  China,  but 
they  are  all  o'.:r  friends. 

Maik  Twain  in  the  Mysterious 
Stranger  sh.owcd  more  understanding 
than  some  latt  r  authors  when  he  prophe- 
sied how  future  wars  would  start: 

I  can  see  a  million  years  ahead,  and  tbl.s 
rule  will  never  chanEe  in  so  m.iny  a^;  haif  a 
do/*ri  in.'^tarjcf.-;  The  loud  little  handful.  a.s 
u.'Vial.  will  shell t  far  the  uar 

The  pulpit  Will  warily  object  at  tlrfit  Tlie 
great,  blp.  dull  bulk  of  the  Nation  will  rub 
its  sleepy  eyes  a:id  try  to  niake  out  why  there 
ehould  be  a  waj.  and  wUl  say.  earnes'iy  and 
indignantly,  "It  is  unjust  and  di.'^honcrable. 
and  Thtre  ;.-  no  r.ect-^sity  for  it"  Then  the 
handful  will  .^hout  Icuder 

A  few  fair  me:i  0:1  the  ether  side  -a-IU  areue 
and  reas(;n  acunst  tl.e  war  with  speech  and 
pen.  and  at  first  uiU  have  a  hearing  and  be 
applauded,  but  it  will  not  last  lent;  These 
others  will  cut-snout  them,  and  presently  the 
ttntiwar  audiences  will  thm  cut  and  Ics? 
pt^puiarity. 

Before  Icm  yc  u  will  .see  this  c'aM.u=  tiunt;- 
The  speakfri  .stuuid  from  the  p!at:crni  and 
free  speech  strrmt^hd  by  h^rd  s  cf  furi',.us 
men  who  in  their  tecret  heart?  are  .'till  at 
one  With  tlio??  stoned  sppakcr.-^.  a?  earlier, 
but  do  net  dare  to  say  so  Ar.ci  new  the  whole 
Nation,  puipit  and  all.  will  take  up  tl^.e  war 
cry  and  shcut  itself  hcar.'^e.  and  mcb  anv 
bonest  man  who  st-ntures  to  open  his  mouth 
And  presently  5uch  mcuths  will  cease  to  open, 

Ke.\:  the  statesmen  will  irivent  ch.cap  lie?-, 
puttmp  the  Mume  upon  the  nation  that  i.s 
attacked  and  every  m.in  will  be  kIv.cI  of  tho-2 
con.'-Tience-.socthin?  falsities,  and  will  dili- 
gently study  th.em.  and  thus  he  will,  by  and 
by.  convince  huns-.-lf  that  rh.-  war  is  just,  and 
will  thank  G'jd  tor  the  better  sleep  he  enjoys 
alter  this  pioce.-s  cf  tirotesfjiie  selt-dccepticn. 


"Bloody  Joe"  Staiia — Discip!e  of 
Religious  Tolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARK3 

Of 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  m!cu:g.\n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  2.  1941 


Mr.    WOODRUFF   of   Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Ios;ph  Dihuga- 


shvili.  alias  Jo.^eph  Sinlin.  t':at  eroat  cru- 
sader for  liberty  in  that  great  Christian 
d'^raocracy,  S^vi^t  Russia,  undoubtedly 
was  vastly  surpristd.  perhaps  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  po,s>ibiy  no  little  embar- 
ra-sed.  if  not  chaKiintd,  by  the  discoveiy 
by  the  Presiden'  of  tiie  United  States 
that  the  Ru.ssiaii  Consrirurion  aTord-  and 
protpcts  the  same  rpl;£ri'->u^  liberties  as 
the  Constituticn  of  the  Unit-ed  S'ates. 

Mr  Rocsevelt.  at  a  press  conference 
this  wtck.  sprung  this  one  on  tite  news- 
paper bovi.  He  :nlo:mrd  iheini  that  the 
Ru.-sian  Cf.nsututicn  did  giant  the  same 
relicious  lib'-rties  to  ai!  Russians  and  for- 
esntr-  as  d<^s  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Spates,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  atti- 
tude was  that  this  was  a  great  disccyery. 
r  was.  So  pr*'at  v.as  the  amazemenr  cf 
th  ■  pr^s.s  corps  'l-.a'  ^ome  of  the  beys 
rt  ■  1  -d  and  had  to  be  h^-lp.  d  cu'  by  their 
comrades  into  the  opm  air 

It  appear.s  ficir;  Mr  RnorvcU's  study 
of  the  Russ:ian  Constitution,  with  its  "bill 
cf  nehis."  vhaitver  that  bn  of  rights 
may  b:',  that  the  world  has  been  in  error 
in  calling  the  Hone: able  Icsipli  Dzhu- 
gashvih  ■  Blood..  J  e"  Stalin.  The  gory 
purges  in  which  ?,il  of  the  intelligentsia, 
{he  I'.aciin^  generals  and  strategists  of  the 
army  the  leadihf  scientists,  engineers, 
and  writers  were  'iiquidatcd"  by  the 
th.cu-and.s.  together  with  their  families, 
must  all  have  been  in  th.e  interest  cf 
religious  liberty. 

Thfi  is  no  question  but  that  "Bloody 
Joe"  was  vastly  suipri.s'd  at  the  Roose- 
velt discoveiy.  Trevf  an  ly-  no  question 
that  from  one  an?'.  ■■  h^  wil:  be  delighted, 
bec.'tuse  it  will  allrw  his  borers-from- 
wthin  m  the  United  S:ates  to  start  bor- 
ing harder  than  ever  under  a  cloak  of 
respectability  thrcv.n  about  the-m  by  the 
President  of  the  United  S  at'^s  when  he 
declared  the  consnturirn  cf  the  U.  S. 
S,  R.  to  be  similar  in  its  religious  toler- 
anc'-  to  on.'  own. 

Und'jubtediy  ■Bo- dy  Joe'  will  be 
greallv  emban  as.-'.d.  if  not  chasrined.  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  discovery  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  surprised  \nci  delighted. 
The  blcody  m.assacr'-  of  ti;f  hundreds  of 
priests  tliroughc-u  Russia  m  the  past; 
the  wanton  ilayipi  cl  men  and  wom.cn 
beicncing  to  roli?:icus  orders-  the  utter 
and  cb.;cene  dt  -.nation  of  the  finest 
catiiedials  in  all  Russia;  the  organiza- 
tion ot  .^Qucai.'on  to  teach  the  youth  there 
is  110  God.  and  that  tne  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  its  dictator  are  the  objects  of 
the  supreme  worship  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, the  de'iberately  created  famdne  in 
which  7,000.000  of  men  and  women  arid 
children  in  the  Ukraine  wen  deliberately 
starved  to  a  horr.bie  death  by  the  Hon- 
orable Jost^ph  and  his  cchcjti— ail  of 
the.se  atrocities  m.ust  have  b- en  srnne- 
bcdy's  mistrke.  They  ccrtamiy  are  r 't 
in  accord  with  tho«;e  provisicns  of  tiie 
Soviet  Constitution  v.-hicli  Mr.  Rcoseyclt 
dug  -.p  this  week,  nor  are  -.Itey  in  accord 
with  the  character  of  a  Christian  democ- 
racy, which  the  propasandisis  of  the  New 
Deal  administra'ion  are  nou  attempting 
to  drape  about  this  godless  dictatorsh.p 
cf  the  Russians. 

A  more  amazing — and  brazen — -hmg 
has  not  happened  m  the  history  cf  this 
Nation  than  this  effort,  in  the  light  cf 
the  known  and  recent  bloody  massacres 


In  Russia,  tp  drape  about  that  dreadful 
country  and  its  terrible  dictator  a  clo?k 
of  Chrlstiari^espectabjlity  and  tolerance. f 

It  is  one  tning  to  give  such  military  aid- 
as  may  be  |  necessary  to  the  Russians 
while  they  aire  fighting  Hitler's  demoniac 
forces.  It  was  something  else  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  great  advocate  cf 
liberty.  "^Ipcdy  Joe"  Stalin  and  this 
Christrian  democracy  of  Soviet  Russia 
wa<:  raping  i^or,  honorable  little  Finland. 
It  was  somihing  else  a  few  months  ago 
when  this  preat  Christian  leader.  Joe 
Stalin,  was  driving  a  dagger  in  the  back 
of  Poland  While  she  was  facing  over- 
whelming Nazi  assaults. 

I  have  said  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  hoped  that  Hitler  and  his 
henchmen  aind  Stalin  and  h.s  henchmen 
v.'ill  destroy  each  other  in  this  fight. 

It  is  s.-mcthing  else  again  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  responsible  spokesman  of  the  ad- 
m  nistratiort  fires  the  opening  gun  in 
what  undoubtedly  will  be  a  wave  of  prop- 
aganda to  qnnvince  the  American  people 
that  Stalin'fe  unspeakable  dictatorship  Is 
pervaded  hf  sweetness,  ligh!  and  virtue, 
and  that  t^e  philosophy  of  communism 
is  acceptable  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. ■ 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  future  of 
America  hqnceforth  lies  in  the  danger 
that  propagandists  will  make  the  slimy, 
treachercusi  anti-Chri?tian.  anti-Ameri- 
can philosophy  ol  communism  popular 
or  acceptable  in  this  Nation. 

It  was  a  great  disservice  to  this  Nation 
when  the  I'resident  unlocked  the  door 
and  opened  the  way  for  a  wave  of  Soviet 
prcpaganda!  to  be  undertaken  in  this 
country  by  jhis  amazing,  incredible,  de- 
fense of  tht  Soviet  dictatorsiiip  as  one 
of  religious  JLolerance  and  enlightenment. 

The  Piesitient  or  others  may  fir.d  in  the 
Soviet  Conjtitution  seme  verbiage  that 
might  be  totftiued  and  twisted  into  mean- 
ing religicijs  tolerance,  but  the  Soviet 
Constitution  means  no  mere  to  the  dic- 
tator. Jce  atalin,  and  it  means  no  more 
to  the  Russ^n  people,  than  tlie  American 
Constiiutioii  will  m.ean  to  us  if  this  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  to  popularize  com- 
m.unism  geOs  a  foothold  in  this  country. 

Ten  thcu'and  Russian  Soviet  constitu- 
tions, every  one  written  in  the  blocd  cf 
the  massacred  men,  women,  and  children 
who  have  qeen  sacrificed  to  the  insane 
fears  and  lu^t  for  power  of  Jce  Stalin  and 
his  cohortsi  could  not  wipe  out  lor  1 
hour  the  actual  known  record  cf  satanic 
evil,  obscend  ungodliness,  and  filthy  athe- 
ism which  cparacteripies  not  only  the  dic- 
tators of  RUssia  but  their  henchmen  In 
the  United  jfe-ates.  Nine  days  before  Joe 
Stalin  made  his  pact  with  Adolf  Hitler. 
Stalin's  stocges  inveigled  some  400  cut- 
standing  intellectuals  of  the  United 
S'ates  to  Sign  a  manifesto.  In  which 
clause  No.  ^  stated  explicitly  that  Stalin 
in  Russia  hiad  wiped  cut  "the  supersti- 
tions of  old.  religion." 

It  is  an  Insult  to  the  intelligence  cf 
the  American  people  for  any  Individual, 
be  lie  President  or  pants  presser.  seriously 
to  contend  for  a  moment  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  nation  of  reiigicus  enlighten- 
ment and  tclerance.  It  is  a  bloody,  re- 
lentless, rutihless  dictatorship.  Its  phi- 
losophy, spiritual  and  material,  is  anti- 
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American  at  eveiy  pom*,  in  every  sen- 
tence, and  m  every  wcid.  Anything 
anybody  may  say  or  do  in  the  future  will 
not  change  those  facts  one  iota. 

The  American  people  m.ust  now  be 
more  alert  than  ever  against  the  in- 
sidious danger  of  communistic  bcring 
from  within  tlia'  w  11  try— and  might 
succeed — in  wrecking  the  foundations  of 
free  government   in    the  Uni'ed   Sta'es. 

That  danger  must  be  guarded  against 
at  all  hazards.  i 


The    Truth    and   Nothing    But   the   Truth 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

tlK    N  i  '.V    Y      F.  K 

IN    IHt-   HOfSE  OF  REi'KL  =  ENTATlVfc.5 


Thursday.  Oc'obcr  2.  1941 

EDITORIAL  FROM    I  HE  NEW   YORK  DAILY 
MIRROR  OF  OCTOBER  2,   1941 


Mr.  MARTIN  J  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recon.mend  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  House  the  following  ed- 
itorial, which,  in  my  opinion,  is  most 
timely. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Daily  Mlrrcr  of  October 
2    19411 

TOUR  STAKE  IN  AP.  INS.   CT 
The   truth    is   the   first  casualty,   the    first 
prisoner  of  v^ar 

Without  the  truth,  there   has  never  been, 

there  can  never  be.  freedom 

The  pecple  oi  America  get  more  truth  than 
any  other  people  Ui  the  whole  world— we  get 
more  truth  from  Inside  Germany  and  even 
from  Inside  England  than  the  people  of  either 
of  those  nations  can  get.  And,  for  our  ring- 
side seat  on  all  the  world's  news,,  we  are  in- 
debted to  thrc  great  American  news-gather- 
ing agencies  that  hide  their  own  great  story 
behind  the  tin.,   iiUtials:   INS.  UP    AP. 

These  initials  stand  lor  International  News 
Service.  United  Prest,  and  Associated  Press 

Compare  ours  with  Euicpe  s  news  agencies. 
Biggest  of  the  British  agencies  is  Reuter's— 
which  mu?t  sacrifice  seme  of  its  independence 
as  'pav-uff  for  the  preferential  rates  it  en- 
joys throughout  the  Empire,  ana  the  revenue 
It  gets  by  selhnR  its  service  tc  the  British 
Government.  Smaller,  but  quite  independ- 
ent. Is  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Service 
Now  look  at  the  other  countries: 
In  Germany,  the  one-time  more  or  less  in- 
dependent agencies  like  UUstein  and  Wol3 
were  smashed  b\  Hitler  as  scon  as  he  came 
to  power  Now  the  Dnly  functioning  agency 
Is  the  "ofBcial"  Deutsche  Nachrichten  Buro 
(DNB)  In  Germany,  the  prefix  "oacial" 
means  "probably  a  lie"  always  propaganda." 

In  France,  there  ufed  to  be  a  pretty  good 
news  agency  called  Havas,  biggest  in  the 
world  In  personnel  and  facilities  It  had 
good  men  who  got  the  news 

But  when  Iheli  cables  hit  tne  central  otflce, 
there  the  "offlttal  viewpoint  began  to  seep 
in  You  see.  Havas  was  alleged  to  be  secretly 
subsidized  by  the  French  Government 

Today.  Havas  is  openly  the  •offlcial"  news 
agency  it  the  Vic.iy  government  That 
means  It  ranks  with  the  rank  DNB 

Ana  the  Tass  Agen-y  in  Ruvsia  is  also  'offl- 
cial"; only  dlfTerence  between  Tass  and  DNB 


is  the  German  outfit  tells  more  sklUfuJ  lies 
from  a  psychological  standpoint 

And  in  Italy.  Siefanl  is  the  •oaclal-  news 
servlcei  it  enjoys  a  moncpcly.  and  it  pays  lor 
the  monopoly  by  issuing  fakes  that  Mussolini 
O   K  s  or  dictates 

A  century  ago.  Napoleon  said  that  he  would 
rather  face  the  opposition  ol  two  regimetili 
of  troops  than  the  criticism  cl  two  hostile, 
bcnest,  and  tearless  newspapers 

Stalin,  H.tler,  Mussolini,  and  Petain  snare 
Napoleon  s  respect  for  the  power  of  the  printed 
truth 

Today,  you  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  price  of  truth  by  the  price  Hitler  has  put 
on  the  head  cf  any  man.  woman,  or  child 
caught  reading  or  circulating  any  of  the  500 
bootleggfd  news  sheets  that  print  the  truth 
as  it  is  smuggled  in  from  th2  out.-;de  world. 
The  penalty  is  death 

And.  conveisely.  you  can  visualize  the  high 
regard  pe-jple  hold  for  the  truth — alter  they 
are  deprived  of  it — when  you  know  tliat  all 
over  Europe  pecple  are  risking  death  to  hear 
or  read  the  truth  from  the  cui.'^ide. 

Every  year  we  have  p  national  newspaper 
week  here  in  America  This  year,  the  week 
extends  from  October  1  to  8 

All  year.  365  days  and  nights,  the  press 
and  the  great  arterial  news  services  that 
feed  the  pr"';  work  to  bring  the  American 
p>eople  the  truth. 

Tlie  Mirror  has  worked  extraordinarily  hard 
to  bring  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  to  our  readers — the  Mirror  is  the 
only  New  York  morning  newspaper  that 
prints  news  from  nil  three  great  services — 
AP.  INS.  and  UP 

Accuracy  Is  eirforced  by  competition 
among  the  American  news  agencies  1  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  a  cocperative.  nonprofit  or- 
ganization of  member  papers — and  the  mem- 
bership includes  papers  with  aU  shades  of 
opinions  AP  cannot  aSord  to  be  partisan 
any  more  than  UP  or  INS. 

Accuracy  Is  equal  to  enterprise  In  sellinq; 
UP  or  INS  to  client  papersi  inaccuracy  and 
partisanship  ^ean  lost  clients  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

V.'e  know  the  American  people  face  tre- 
mendous decisions  urlng  the  coming 
months-  we  feel  that  the  best  way  we  can 
help  make  sure  that  these  decisions  wUl  be 
wise  decisions  is  to  print  as  much  truth  as 
possible 

And  from  INS,  UP,  and  AP  we  get  the 
truth — 60  vou  pet  the  truth 
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Thursday.  October  2,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  H    FOLEY    JR 


Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  l^^ave  to  extend  my  lemark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  :^ddiess  by 
Edward  H.  Foley.  Jr..  general  coun.=e'  for 
the  Treasury  Department,  delivered  be- 
fore the  municipal-law  secMon.  American 
Bar  Association  sixty-fourth  annual 
.  leeting.  Ind'anafolis    Ind.: 

Twentj-four  years  ago  this  month  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  spoke  beicre  the  annual  con- 
vention 0!  the  American  Bar  Association  at 


Saratoga  springs,  on  the  subject  \v..r  P  w ;  rs 
Under  the  Constitution  He  ccncAid.o  ins 
address  with  tlUs  statement 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  Consiituiiun 
marches.  That  is.  there  art  ctrta  nly  new 
applications  of  unchanged  ;  n\:;  ni.ci  it  is 
ascerulired  thut  In  novel  an^  c^i.,p.<.x  s.iua- 
tious.  the  old  grants  contain,  tn  their  general 
words  and  true  significance  needed  :nd  ade- 
quate authority  So.  also,  we  have  a  fighting 
ConstifJtion.  We  cannot  at  this  fine  fall 
to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  father-^  as 
under  this  charter.  130  ye^r'  L.d  —  tiit-  Con- 
stitution of  Washington— tl.e  p.-.  p.e  .»:  tlie 
United  States  fight  with  the  t-xwi:  o:  u:..t>  — 
as  we  fight  for  the  fie^d.im  ol  ovir  iln.^rtii 
and  that  hert-aller  the  sword  ol  au..:.\"s 
may  never  threaten  the  world 

In  September  1941  as  in  Sept.  n. be  ii>l7 
many  free  nations  cf  the  world  h.i-f  ^' t 
themselves  to  the  business  of  war.  1.  -^  as 
Uien.  to  prevent  a  new  generation  cl  jiu:  - 
crats  from  extending  a  tyranny  wi.i.U 
threatens  the  survival  of  liberty 

The  rapid  extension  of  a  pcwer  v.i„ise 
purpose  and  ceslgn  is  to  suppress  r  ^  c  lib- 
erties everywhere  cannot  fall  to  ccmpil  the 
concern  of  our  coun\-y  And  now  the  situa- 
tion has  progressed,  beyond  the  iraphcaticn 
of  threat  against  our  national  security  and 
freedom,  to  actual  attacks  en  .Vmerican  sh  ps 
at  sea 

The  President  in  his  radio  broaac;.s;  it 
September  II.  I94I,  announced  that  he  had 
taken  the  defensive  mfiv^uie  cf  instructing 
the  Navy  to  eliminate  G>'::T.:ir.  &:iri  Italiuii 
raiders  from  sea  areas  vita,  t  ■  .^^!^.<  ri  an  de- 
fense. Without  waiting  fcr  t!i  ."-e  raioer-  to 
attack.  This  step  invues  vu:  inquiry  into 
the  basis  of  authority  on  which  tlie  P:e-i- 
dent  takes  such  action 

It  is  mv  pirpuse  today  to  consider  tne  way 
In  which  the  ConstltHticn  provides  fcr  Presi- 
dential action  in  times  ol  foreign  crisis  and  to 
examine,  in  reference  tc  past  events  the  prac- 
tical interpretation  which  the  fundamental 
law  has  received  in  this  respect  Irom  its  be- 
ginning. 

It  Is  necessary  to  keep  ir.  niii.d  thr-^uchnut 
our  discussion  the  idea  expressed  by  Hu^iu'S 
concerning  the  very  nature  uf  a  cjnstitutii  n: 
that  It  is  a  statement  uf  general  princip.rs 
enunciated  and  is  not  charecteri7,ed  by  the 
specific  and  rather  rigid  quality  of  a  b.  civ  >  f 
rules  aimed  at  dealing  with  a  current  situa- 
tion and  int*'nded  to  be  subject  to  frequent 
and  speedy  change.  Chief  Justice  Mars;  nil 
emphasized  this  in  the  brief  words  1  ••  •  * 
we  must  never  forget  that  it  Is  a  constituticn 
we  are  expounding"' 

A  constitution  is  in  any  age  concei\c:i  ns 
having  relative  permanence  and  continuity 
without  constant  alteration.  To  be  a  vital 
force,  it  must  be  construed  broadly  w-ith  tlie 
changing  circumstances  ol  new  events 

Section  1  of  article  II  ol  the  C-nstitution 
ordains:  "The  executive  power  shall  be  vf-^ted 
in  a  Presldeiit  of  the  United  States  ol  Amer- 
ica "  Other  provisions  ol  the  same  aii.i'? 
confer  on  the  President  specific  pcwer-  Ai.d 
section  3  of  the  article  comaiands  the  Piesi- 
dent  to  "take  care  that  the  law-  be  faithfully 
executed  "  It  Is  with  the  first  of  these  sources 
of  Presidential  power  that  we  are  here  pnr- 
tlcularly  concerned 

It  was  cbs^-rved  by  Alexander  Hamilton  that 
the  legislative  powers  granted  tr.  Congre.'^s  and 
the  Judicial  power  conferred  upon  the  tj- 
preme  and  inferior  Federal  courts  were  caie- 
fully  limited  in  scope,  while  to  the  Pr^ldent 
was  given  ■e.xecutive  pjv.er"  without  qualifi- 
cation '    Shortly  after  the  Ovil  War,  Senator 


'  (1917)  XLll  Reports  of  thr-  Aine-itar.  B.^r 
Association.  248 

'  M'C-ulloch  v  Ma'-yland  (U  S  Iti'.'j  '  4 
Wheat    316,  407) 

"Works  ol  Alexander  Hamilton  (Lodge  ed., 
1885),  vol  4,  pp  140  143  ^LeUeri  of  Pnc,fl:us) , 
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Bevercly  Johnson  restated  succinctly  liamJl- 
tcn'8  theory  ii.  the.'-e  words: 

"•  •  •  Ir,  e>:pre98  terms  tlie  powert,  con- 
ferred upon  the  legislative  departrr.ent  ut  the 
Government  are  stated  to  be  only  those  that 
arc  delccated  In  the  first  article  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  ihc  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Executive  b^  the  second  article  are,  as  stated 
in  the  very  beginning  ot  tha'  article  'the 
executive  power'  of  the  Government,  without 
any  detail  of  the  subjects  up'-n  which  such 
power  IS  exerted  as  in  the  ca."^!  in  relation  to 
Thp  lepif-lative  departmpnt  Anc;  In  tht  third 
nrt'.rle.  relatintr  to  the  Judicia.'  department, 
only  such  cases  are  submitted  a^  are  sper-.al'.y 
enumerated  With  regard,  then,  to  the  leti;s- 
lat'.ve  and  Judicial  departments,  the  powers 
\tsted  in  th  m  are  to  be  found  in  the  aitlcles 
coii^tltutine  them  With  regard  to  thp  exec- 
ut:\e  dei;iirtmei.t.  the  question  a.s  tc  the  ex- 
tent of  I'-s  power  depends  upon  the  tact 
■whether  the  p  wer  In  question  in  its  nature 
is  executive,  and  net  restricted  by  some  '1  the 
expres.^  guaranties  or  prohibitions  m  the 
Ccnstitutlor 

After  Icav.ng  the  Presidency  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stated  his  view  that  the  President 
was  "a  steward  of  the  people  bound  actively 
and  afflrmatlvely  to  do  all  he  could  for  the 
people  •  •  •  whenever  and  tn  whatever 
manner  was  necessary,  unles?  prevented  by 
direct  cor.sti'utn.iial  or  legislative  prohibi- 
tion "  ■'  Thit  position  was  strongiy  criticized 
by  William  Howard  Taft  tn  h;?  tooii  entitled 
"Our  Chief  Magistrate  and  His  Powers. '"  He 
sajd  : 

"The  true  view  of  the  Executive  functions 
Is,  as  I  concelre  it.  that  the  Pre". dent  can 
exercise  no  power  which  cannot  ce  fairly  and 
rensonablv  traced  to  some  specific  grant  of 
power  or  Justly  Implied  and  inclu.'ed  wlthm 
Fuch  express  grant  as  proper  and  necessary 
to  Its  exercise  Such  specific  grant  must  be 
either  In  the  Federal  Constitution  or  In  an 
act  of  Congress  pas'^ed  In  pursuance 
thereof  "  '■ 

Taft  addPi  the  comm.ent  that: 

"Mr  Roc,?eveIt,  by  w:iy  of  illus.  rating  his 
meaning  as  to  the  different  usefulness  ot 
Presidents  divides  the  Presidents  Into  two 
classes,  aiicl  designates  them  as  'Lincoln 
Presidents'  and  Buchanan  Presidents'  In 
order  more  fullv  to  Illustrate  his  division  of 
Presidents  en  their  merits,  he  places  himself 
In  the  Lincoln  class  of  Preeldents  and  me  In 
the  Buchanan  class  The  identification  of 
Mr  Roosevelt  with  Nu"  Lincoln  mi^"-  other- 
wise have  escaped  notice  because  there  are 
many  dlfTerences  between  the  two.  presumably 
superficial,  which  would  give  the  impartial 
student  of  histt  ry  a  diflftrent  impression  "  ■ 

With(  ut  passli'p  on  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Rfosevelt  and  Taft.  both  of 
these  dlstuguished  state^smen  would  un- 
doubtedly h.ive  agreed  that  the  President  is 
po».>rs<ed  of  whatever  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  the  National  Government  by  the 
Const i  I  utlor. 

The  .Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  in  the 
United  States  questions  of  external  affairs 
are  Federal  us  well  a5  executive  For  example. 
In  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Case  the  Court  said 
that— 


*  1 1868  I  82  CoNGRESsiON.AL  Gloee,  Appendix, 
p    67 

■  Wcrk,^  uf  Thecdore  Rticsevelt  (National 
ed  .  -.926),  vcl.  2C,  pp,  347  348  (Autobicg- 
raphy  i 

■  Taft,  Our  Ch;ef  Magistrate  and  His  Powers 

(iai6).    139    140 

Id  ,  143-i44  In  a  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. Presdtnt  Buchanan  was  beset  by 
dcubts  vt  ttie  extent  of  his  authority  As  a 
rtsult,  he  took  ■  o  action  when,  on  February 
8.  1H61.  a  provi.sicnal  Confederate  govern- 
ment was  organized  In  Montgcmer;  Ala. 
Nearly  a  mc:nth  of  aimless  Pre?-  lential  fid- 
dling elapsed  before  Lincoln  took  office  and 
Initiated  measures  of  defense. 


"For  kxral  Interests  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  exist,  but  for  International  purix..ses, 
embracing  our  relations  with  foreign  powers 
we  are  but  one  people,  one  nation,  one 
power  ' 

It  would  .^eem  that  this  wa»  the  view  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  In  an  addrts- 
on  the  ficor  of  the  Conttitutional  Conven- 
tion   Rufus  King  said  of  the  several  Sta'e> 

"Ti^ey  Old  not  possess  the  peculiar  features 
of  sovereignty,  they  could  net  make  war  n  : 
peace,  nor  alliances,  nor  treaties  Consider- 
ing them  a.-;  political  being v  t:ie\  were  dumb 
for  they  could  not  speak  t<.  any  forest;:, 
sovereign  whatever  They  were  deaf  for  thev 
could  n^t  hear  ar.y  proposlticn  from  any  .'■uch 
sovereign  •     •     •     *  " 

In  a  series  of  lectures  gi\en  at  Columbia 
University  before  his  appointment  tr  the 
Supreme  Ct.ur'  Gecri^e  Sutheriend  analysed 
the  powers  of  the  National  Government 
His  conclusion  also  was  that  tile  powers  of 
external  sovereignty  were  never  possessed  by 
the  States  or  by  the  people  m  the  States 
separately  Speaking  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Gcvernm.ent  c\er  external  affp.ns,  he 
declared 

'The.^e  powers  passed  directl;.  to  the  Nation 
as  the  result  of  succe.'-sful  revolution  They 
were  never  exercised,  they  were  never  pos- 
sessed, by  any  government  except  the  Gov- 
ernmeiit  wl-ncii.  for  the  time  being,  repre- 
sented the  Nation.  When  the  Constitution 
WHS  framed  therefore,  the  undivided  powers 
of  external  sovereignty  v/ere  m  the  Union, 
which  antedated  the  Constituticn  anti  whs 
made  more  perfect  by  it      ^ 

No  one  can  now  deny  the  suprcmac;.  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  tht  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  Confusion  hai  sometimes 
arisen,  however,  in  discussiciis  of  what 
branch  or  branches  of  tlie  Feder.w  Gcvein- 
ment  is  vested  with  this  {;cwtr. 

II 

As  early  as  1800.  Juhn  Marshall  while  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representative*;  sa;d 
that  "The  President  is  the  sole  organ  t  the 
Nation  in  its  external  relatUins  aiid  its  >ole 
representative  with  foreign  natiei..-  •  This 
was  the  exact  pcisitlcn  embraced  bv  tl  e  S..- 
prrme  Court  in  recent  years,  when  Mr  Jus- 
tice Sutherland  speakine  for  the  Court  m 
Curtlss-Wright  Export  Corporation  ver'U' 
United   States    stated 

"It  IS  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  here  dealing  not  alone  with  an  authcri*;. 
vested  m  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
legislative  power,  but  w:tl.  such  an  authority 
plus  the  very  delicate,  plenary  and  exclusive 
power  of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ  cf 
tiie  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternatiunal  relation,~a  power  which  does 
not  require  a  basis  for  its  exercise  an  act  of 
Cjngress.  but,  which,  of  course,  like  every 
other  grvernmental  power,  must  be  exercisfid 
in  -uboidmatlon  tc  the  appLcab'.e  provisiori^ 
cf  'he  Constitution."  - 


■  il8fi9)  130  U  S  581  606  A  sim:lar  state- 
ment was  marie  by  Mr  Justice  Bradley  In  the 
Legal  Tender  Cases  I  (V  S  187r!),12WaM  457. 
555  I  : 

"The  United  Slates  is  net  only  a  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  a  National  Gcvernn:ent,  and 
the  only  gover:;:-nf nt  in  this  country  that 
has  the  character  of  nationality  •  •  •  " 
Papers  of  James  Madi:;on  (1840).  vol.  II. 
pp  9C5  9C6  (Debates  in  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion) 

'•'Sutherland,  Constitutional  Power  in 
World  Affairs   (1919i,44 

( 18C0)  10  Annals  uf  Ci-ngress.  column  613. 
The  statement  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  extradition  of  Jonathan  Robbms  u:.rler 
the  Jay  treaty 

"(19361  299  U  S  304.  319-320  The  -ame 
doctrine  was  developed  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  a  letter  to  C;tizen  Genet,  written  Novem- 
ber   2,    1793.      He    said: 

■  He  being  the  only  channel  of  conim.un;- 
cation  between  this  country  and  foreign  ua- 


It  IS  well  established  'hat  the  President  has 
plenary  power  over  the  rec<  gniticn  uf  h  reign 
states  and  the  severance  of  diplom&tic  rela- 
tions. 

The  question  of  recognition  arose  early  in 
the  administration  of  President  Monroe  con- 
cerning tlie  revolted  Spanish  colonies  of  Latin 
America  Henry  Clay,  in  the  Hou?*  of  Repre- 
sentatives, attempted,  by  m<vlng  the  addi- 
tu,n  of  a  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill,  to 
intrude  congressional  control  into  the  matter; 
his  motiQti  was  twice  defeated,  the  opposi- 
tion maintaining  the  executive  character  cl 
the   foreigli  relations  power  " 

Again,  iti  1896  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  recommended  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution rectgnlzing  the  independence  of  Cuba 
from  Spatn  »-  President  Cleveland  believed 
that  recognition  would  be  premature,  and 
that  this  method  challenged  his  constitu- 
tional power  Secretary  of  State  Olney  com- 
municated the  President  6  view  tc  the  Senate 
committee,  accompanied  by  a  supporting 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  com- 
mittee then  receded  frcrn  Us  original  posi- 
tion '•■ 

A  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  Fall. 
of  New  Mexico.  In  1919,  directed  at  breaking 
off  relatioais  with  the  Mexican  Government 
of  Carran«a.  likewise  failed  when  President 
Wilson  expressed  vigorously  his  opposition  on 
constitutional  grounds  '" 

i  "" 

The  President's  control  over  foreign  rela- 
tions may,  for  practical  purposes,  involve  the 
United  States  in  war.  This  is  shown  clearly 
by  such  familiar  incidents  as  the  dispute  in 
1895  with  Great  Britain  over  the  boundary 
with  VeneEtiela  and  Brltl.sh  Guiana  " 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  vesting  of  Con- 
gress with  the  authority  to  declare  war 
amounts  to  a  denial  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  Presidents  power  to  act  decisively  in  a 
Situation  Jikc  that  of  the  Venezuela  coniro- 
\ersy.  Retference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
ConstitutlCnal  Convention  on  this  clause  cf 
the  instrument  will,  however,  dispel  all  rea- 
sonable doubts 

As  the  war  clause  of  the  Constitution  was 
reported  to  the  Convention  by  the  committee 
of  detail,  the  power  to  "make  war  "  was  lodged 
with  the  -Legislature  of  the  United  States  ' 
Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  proposed 
that  the  committee  provision  be  changed  to 
vest  the  wnr-maklng  power  in  the  President. 

tlons,  it  is  from  him  alone  that  foreign 
nations  or  their  agents  are  to  learn  what  is  or 
has  been  tjie  will  of  the  Nation;  and  whatever 
he  communicates  as  such,  they  have  the  right, 
and  are  bcund  to  consider  as  the  expression 
of  the  Nation."  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(Washington  ed  ,  18§^vol    4.  pp    84  85). 

"  (1818)  32  Annals  of  Congress  1470  et  seq.; 
S.  E)oc    Ni3.  56,  54th  Cong  .  2d  sess.  30 

"(189C)  S  Rept.  No.  1160.  54th  Cong,  2d 
sess. 

'See  Tansill,  War  Powers  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Beginning  of  Hostilities  (1930).  45  Pol 
Sci    Q    1.  J3  25. 

"  (1919)  59  CoNGiLEssioNAL  RECORD  73;  see 
New  York  Times.  December  9,  1919.  p   1.  col.  6. 

"  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress 
in  1895  President  Cleveland  reafBrmed  the 
appllcabihty  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
recommenfled  an  appropriation  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
boundary  flispute.     He  stated  further: 

"When  saich  report  is  made  and  accepted, 
it  wUl.  in  my  opinion,  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  Sutes  to  resist  by  every  means  in  its 
power,  as  a  willful  aggression  upon  its  rights 
and  interasts,  the  appropriation  by  Great 
Britain  of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental Jurisdiction  over  any  territory 
which  after  investigation  we  have  determined 
of  right  belongs  to  Venezuala  "  Richardson, 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (1897). 
vol.  IX,  p.  655. 
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xcho  would  have  i\ll  the  requisite  qualities 
and  would  not  make  war  but  when  the  Nation 
would  support  it.  Madison  and  Gerry  then 
moved  fo  substitute  in  the  committee  pro- 
Vision  "declare"  for  "make"  war,  "leaving  to 
the  Eixecutive  the  power  to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks "  This  amendment  was  then  agreed 
to  by  the  Convention  " 

It  is  plain  from  this  tnat  the  President  may 
engage  American  forces  in  hostilities,  in  case 
of  attack,  without  any  authorization  from 
Congress  It  may  be  asked;  Who  shall  deter- 
mine when  an  attack  has  been  made  on  the 
United  States  by  a  foreign  power?  I  suggest 
that  the  answer  Is:  The  President,  as  the  sole 
organ  of  the  Nation  in  external  affairs  The 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
were  well  aware  of  the  weakness  and  indeci- 
Bion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  matters 
of  international  policy'"  It  could  only  have 
been  their  intention  to  confer  on  the  Chief 
Executive  power  to  undertake  quick  and  de- 
cisive action  where  that  is  demanded  by  the 
press  of  circumstances  abroad. 

Our  Presidents  in  the  past  have  subscribed 
to  the  theory  that  they  were  constitutionally 
authorized  bv  a  grant  of  'executive  power" 
to  deal  fully'  with  fo'eign  countries,  using 
their  authority  as  military  commandert,  to 
support  their  external  policy  where  necessary 
An  early  Incident  is  Gen  Andrew  Jackson's 
campaign  in  Florida  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  The  War  Department  had  commis- 
sioned Jackson  to  end  the  raids,  authonzlug 
him  to  cro-ss  the  border  if  necessary 

On  the  basis  of  this  authority,  Jackson 
proceeded  Into  Florida,  seized  St  Marks  and 
Pensacola.  tried  and  executed  two  British 
subjects  accused  of  Inciting  the  Indians, 
established  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  this  territory,  and  set  up  a  mili- 
tary regime  in  place  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment The  Spanish  Government  protested 
the  American  action  and  demanded  Indcm- 
nitv.*" 

John  Qulncy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of 
State  In  the  '  administration  of  President 
Monroe,  in  his  instructions  to  the  United 
States  minister  concerning  this  protest,  jus- 
tified the  action  on  the  ground  that  "It  arose 
from  Incidents  which  occurred  in  the  prosa- 


»' Papers  of  James  Madison  (1840),  vol.  III. 
pp  1351-1353.  (Debates  In  the  Federal  Con- 
vention ) 

'■'See.  e  g.  statement  of  Rufus  King  in  the 
Convention  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
Elliot's  Debates,  vol    II,  pp    78-79 

>"(1819i  S  Drx;  No.  100,  15th  Cong.  2d 
sess  ;  Bailey.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  (1940).  168  169;  see  letter  from 
James  Madison  to  James  Mon-oe.  September 
22  1827.  Writings  of  James  Madison  (1865), 
vol  m.  p  588  It  ts  possible  that  Jackson 
exceeded  his  authority  In  seizing  the  forts  and 
in  establishing  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
however,  he  was  clearly  authorized  to  Invade 
Spanish  territory,  and  in  Instructions  to  the 
General.  President  Madison  added: 

"I  am  aware  that  cases  may  occur  when  the 
commanding  genera  ,  acting  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, may  safely  pass  the  limit 
•  •  •  lof  his  orders  I  with  essential  ad- 
vantage to  his  country  "  For  instance:  "The 
ofScers  and  troops  of  the  neutral  power  for- 
get •  •  •  their  neutral  character;  they 
stimulate  the  enemy  to  m.ike  war;  they  fur- 
nish •  •  •  arms;  *  *  '  they  take  an 
active  part  In  their  favor  *  *  •  The 
general  •  •  •  pursues  them  to  their 
post.  •  •  •  attacks  and  carries  It,  and 
re<ts  on  those  acts  lor  his  Just  fication  " 

Such  a  Justification  may  not  In  fact  have 
been  demonstrated,  but  it  was  consistently 
Jackson  s  position  that  all  his  acts  were  au- 
thorized by  the  instruciicns  S?e  James. 
X:  drew  Jackson,  the  Bolder  Captain  (1933). 
317. 


cutlon  of  the  war  against  the  Indians,  from 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  the  Fort  ol 
St  Marks  was  of  being  seized  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  from  the  manifestations  of 
hostility  to  the  United  States  by  the  com- 
mandant of  St  Marks  and  the  governor  of 
Pensacola.  the  proofs  of  which  were  made 
known  to  General  Jackson,  and  compelled 
him.  from  the  necessities  of  self-defense,  to 
the  steps  of  which  the  Spanish  Government 
complains  "  »' 

An  additional  case  occurred  after  Presi- 
dent Tyler  had  negotiated  in  1844  a  treaty 
of  annexation  with  the  Republic  of  Texas 
Tlie  Texas  commissioners  were  assured  that 
after  signature  of  the  treaty  and  pending 
its  ratification  the  President  would  employ 
all  means  in  his  power  to  protect  Texas 
against  any  foreign  aggression  »"'  In  the  next 
year  President  Polk  ordered  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  to  prepare  for  embarkation  from  a 
United  States  port  for  the  Texas  frontier, 
and  in  early  1846  his  troops  reached  the 
Rio  Grande'  A  month  later  some  Mexican 
cavalry  attacked  the  American  forces,  and 
hostilities  began 

The  Senate  had  never  ratified  the  annexa- 
tion treaty  with  its  attendant  understand- 
ings, and  Congress  had  only  approved  an- 
nexation by  a  Joint  resolution,  without  ever 
having  authorized  a  Mexican  war.*'  Later 
the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  prize  cases: 
"The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Rosaca  de 
la  Palma  had  been  fought  before  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  13.  1846,  which 
recognized  'a  state  of  war  as  existing  by  the 
act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  This  act  not 
only  provided  for  the  future  prosecution  of 
the  war.  but  was  itself  a  vindication  and 
ratification  of  the  act  of  the  President  In  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  without  a  previous 
lormfll  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  "  " 

Again  in  1871,  President  Grant  submitted 
to  the  Senate  a  treaty  for  annexation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  While  ratification  was 
being  considered,  the  Government  of  Haiti 
was  overthrown  by  General  Saget,  who  was 
known  to  be  friendly  with  the  Etominican 
insurgent.  Cabral,  For  the  protection  of  the 
government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
President  Grant  arranged  for  the  dispatch 
of  a  naval  force  to  Santo  Domingo  to  Inform 
the  H:\itian  general  that  any  interference 
in  Dominican  affairs  would  be  regarded  by 
the  United  States  as  a  hostile  act  and  to 
protect  With  force  the  Dominican  Republic 
against  any  attack  "  This  armed  protection 
was  continued  by  Grant  for  more  than  a 
year  and  was  the  center  of  bitter  senatorial 
debate.  Senator  Sumner  introduced  a  reso- 
lution of  censure.  After  a  heated  debate 
extending  over  2  days  and  marked  by  oppos- 
ing speeches  of  Senators  Sumner  and  Har- 
lan, the  resolution  was  tabled  and  the  Presl- 
dents  action  was  thereby  sustained,*' 


"  American  State  Papers.  Foreign  Relations. 
vol  IV,  p.  539  (Adams  to  George  W  Erving, 
November  28.  1818  i 

-- S?e  Richardson.  Messages  and  Papers  cf 
the  Presidents  (1897).  vol    IV,  p    317. 

»'See  id    at  pp    442  443 

"  (U   S    1862)  2  Black.  635,  668. 

»^See  Moore,  Digest  cf  International  Law 
(1906)  vcl.  I.  p  278  et  seq  ;  Nevlns.  Hamilton 
FL=h  ( 1936  I ,  ch    XIV 

"  ( 1871 1  98  Congressional  Globe.  329  The 
resolution,  which  was  tabled,  read.  In  part,  as 
follows: 

•••  •  •  the  employment  of  the  Navy 
without  the  authority  of  Congress  m  acts  of 
hostility  against  a  friendly  foreign  nation,  or 
in  belligerent  intervention  in  the  affairs  ol  a 
foreign  nation.  Is  an  Infraction  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  a  usurpation 
of  power  not  conferred  upon  the  President. 

...  •  •  while  the  President,  without 
any  pr?vious  declaration  of  war  by  act  of 
Congress,  may  defend  the  country  against 
Invasion  by  foreign  enemies,  he  is  not  Justi- 


In  the  er.rly  years  of  Wor!d  War  1  rrp-ated 
r?voluticnary  disorders  m  both  rtpubiics  on 
the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  provoked  the 
fear  by  our  CHJvernment  that  these  strate- 
gically situated  places  in  the  Caribbean  would 
fall  prey  to  the  Influence  of  a  European  power 
such  as  Germany,  and  form  the  base  for 
future  expeditions  against  the  vital  Panama 
Canal  As  a  result.  President  Wilson  au- 
thorized the  sending  of  occupying  forces 
to  restore  order  and  government  •■ 

And  in  1914   when  Amer:can  relations  with 
the  Huerta  gtvernment  of  Mexico  had  come 
to  the  breakiiig  point,  President  Wilson  gave 
instructions   for    the    bombardment    of    Vera 
Cruz,    when    f>    German    mercliant    ship    was 
about  to  land  munitions  there  which  might 
be  used  agalmt  the  United  States  by  Huerta  »* 
rv 
These  instances  of  the  Pre-ide:.na;  exercise 
of    the    power    to    engage    in    active    defei.se 
against  a  foreign  country   without   awaiting 
action  by  Congress  or  an  actual  mva-i-n  of 
United  States  territorial  sovereignty  make  it 
at  once  clear  that  recent   American  military 
occupations  cf  Greenland  aid  Iceland  at   the 
direction    of    the    President    are    not    unique 
and  novel  occurrences;   ratiier    thry   are  ex- 
amples of  renewed  application  bv  the  PresU 
dent    of    his   executiv.     prwer    tc    dl.ect    the 
external  affairs  of  the  UnKed  States.  Imple- 
mented by  his  power  as  C.n.n'.ardi  r  in  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces 

Our  Presidents  have  repeatedly  interpreted 
the  Executive  power  as  authorizing  the  armed 
protection  from  attack  of  territory  in  process 
of  becoming  a  part  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  actual  protection  cf  foreign  states 
themselves  There  are  many  instances  of 
pursuit  and  hostilities  In  foreign  terrnory 
with  temporary  occupation.  No  President  has 
hesitated  long  to  Include  In  such  protection 
potential  American  territory,  even  though  It 
never  was  annexed.  And  they  have  not  h'.  si- 
tated  to  take  active  measures  in  foreign  terri- 
tory where  the  local  situation  threatened.  In 
their  judgment,  to  Jeopardize  American  na- 
tional defen.se. 

Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  Execut.ve  action 
in  matters  of  international  affairs.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  Executive  power  has  been  ex- 
erted abroad  to  protect  American  interests 
generally  President  Jefferson  ordered  the 
Navy  to' put  an  end  to  the  piracy  cf  Tripoli 
corsairs  practiced  on  American  ships  in  North 
African  waters.'*  Tripoli  had  declared  war  on 
the  United  States,  and  Jefferson  received  no 
authorization  from  Congress  to  proceed  until 
2  years  after  his  original  instructions  "  His 
position  In  Issuing  them  was,  ncverthclt  ss, 
sustained  by  Madison  in  a  letter  to  Presicl:iit 
Monroe  written  In  1827,=  And  later  the  Su- 
preme Court  gave  him  unequivocal  support 
in  the  Prize  cases,  saying: 


fied  in  exercising  the  same  power  m  an  out- 
lying foreign  Island,  which  has  not  yet  be- 
come part  of  the  United  States;  that  a  title 
under  an  unratified  treaty  is  at  most  inchoate 
and  contingent,  while  It  is  created  by  the 
President  alone.  In  which  respect  It  differs 
from  any  such  title  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress; and  since  it  Is  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  without  the  support  of  law. 
whether  In  legislation  or  a  ratified  treaty,  the 
employment  of  the  Navy  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Government  there  is  withcut  any  ex- 
cuse of  national  defense,  and  also  without 
any  excuse  of  a  previous  declaraticn  of  war  by 
Congress"  (  1871 )  ,'8  CuN'  .xsbionai  Giope  294. 

-■■Bailey.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Ameii- 
can    People    (1940).   597 

'■Id.,  at  607 

»S?e  Irwin.  The  Diplomatic  Reiatnns  of 
the  United  States  with  t!ie  Barbary  Pirates 
(19311.92-124;  Allen.  Our  Navy  and  the  Bar- 
barv  Corsaiis  (1905)  88-125. 
f»'"Act  of  February  6  1802  2  Stat  129 
"Letter  from  James  Medison  to  J-imea 
Monroe.  November  16.  1827.  Writings  of  Jamca 
Madison   ^1805).  vol    III,  p    599. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOKD 


"If  a  war  bf  mnie  hy  !nva?lcn  cf  a  foreign 
nation,  the  Prescient  1'=  not  only  authorized 
but  bound  to  reg-.st  force  by  force  He  dees 
not  Initiate  the  war,  but  !«  bound  tr  accept 
the  challcnee  without  waiting  for  any  special 
legislative  authr.rity  "  ^- 

In  the  early  1850s  the  United  States  dis- 
puted with  tlie  British  Government  the  lat- 
ter's  designs  on  the  Mosqultc  coast  cf  Central 
Amfrica  as  a  violation  both  of  the  Claytcn- 
Bulwer  Treaty  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The 
Government  at  Washington  sent  a  warship 
to  Greytcwn  to  prctect  American  interests 
and  the  vessel's  commander  bombarded  the 
town,  destroying  British  and  French  prcp- 
ert}'  -'  III  a  suit  against  him  for  damages 
arising  cut  cf  the  bombardment,  the  com- 
mander dpfrnded  his  action  by  relyinc;  on  the 
au:;.(-.r;zat:cii  <:t  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Na\'y  Mr  Justice  Nelson,  sitting 
in  the  circuit  covirt  which  heard  the  case, 
sustained  Commander  Hollins'  position,  stat- 
ing 

■'New.  as  It  respects  the  Interposition  of  the 
Executive  abrosd,  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  or  property  of  the  citizen,  the  duty 
must,  of  necessity,  rest  In  the  discretion  of  the 
President  Acts  of  lawless  violence,  or  oX 
threatened  violence  to  the  citizen  or  his  prop- 
erty, cannot  be  anticipated  and  provided  for; 
and  the  protection,  to  be  effectual  or  of  any 
avail,  may  not  unfrequently.  require  th*  most 
prcmpt  and  decided  action     *      •      *.'  ^ 

TaklnR  action  which  foreehadowed  present- 
day  patrols  and  convoys.  President  Buchanan 
In  1837  dispatched  a  naval  force  to  Cuban 
waters  with  directions  "to  protect  all  vesBcls 
of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas  from 
search  or  detention  by  the  vessels  of  war  of 
an\  other  nation  "  The  step  was  taken  In 
answer  to  the  repeated  action  of  British  war- 
ships in  bearding  American  merchantmen  for 
visit  and  search  in  time  of  peace.  Great 
Britain  subsequently  conceded  the  correct- 
ness in  international  law  of  the  American 
posuicn.  and  the  Incident  was  closed  witiiout 
any  hostilities  *■'' 

Numerous  otluT  similar  incidents  ctjuld  be 
reccunied;  as  responsible  writers  on  the  pres- 
ent subject  have  stated — 

*  •  the  armed  forces  ot  the  United 
States  hav  been  landed  t  foreign  6cU  for 
"he  protection  of  the  Ir'es  and  property  cf 
American  citizens  abroad  on  mor:  than  100 
occasions.  from  the  Aegean  Islands  to  Man- 
churia, and  from  Mexico  to  the  FalkJands 

'  American  seamen  arcl  mannes  have  been 
se::t  ashore  to  prevent  by  force  o  arms  the 
injury  cf  their  countrymen  wherever  these 
have  been  ei.dangtred.  or  t.  exact  repwiration 
for  wrcnps  commuted  dgainst  them  Some- 
tim>s  the  force  tmployed  has  t»een  only  a 
dozen  seamen  m  r'  cutter,  who  chased  a 
piratical  srh.crf  nn  ashore  •  •  •  On  ether 
occa5ion>  AnKriran  armies  (,f  more  than  3,i'C0 
men  have  enu;agfd  in  long  campaigns  with 
the  pei-iJle  d  Icjiei^'ti  slates,  operations  which 
nuist  have  been  classified  a;  wars  If  it  were 
nci  for  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stages  never  recognized  tiiem  as  such 
by  a  formal  exercise  of  its  .ique  power  to 
declare   v.  ai 

If  the  PifSirient.  withtut  previous  cciigrcs- 
sioi.al  apprevui.  may  with  full  constitutiuiial 


*  <U    S    1832).  2  Black    635.  668. 

•-  Bailev,  Diplomatic  History  cl  the  Airerl- 
can   Pet  pie    \  1940),   293 

-  Dvand  v  Hclhns  iC  C  S  D  N.  Y.  1860). 
8  Fed   Cai«    111.  112;  Fed.  Ca.s.  No.  4186. 

■^'  Richardsoii.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  (1897),  vol    V    p    507 

"Tansiil.  War  Powers  of  the  President  cf 
the  United  States  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Beginning  of  Hostilities  (19301.  45  Pol. 
Sci  Q  1.  47-48.  quoting  from  OfTutt,  The 
Piotecticn  cf  Citizens  Abroad  by  the  \rined 
Forces  of   the  United   States   (1928),  1. 


a-.thcrlty  employ  the  armed  forces  cf  t^':• 
Nation  to  protect  prr.ate  interests  abroad, 
surely  this  power  must  extend  to  sxirh  act;cn 
when  taicen  *o  protect  r.nd  uefend  the  entire 
.jaticn  It  is  in  his  light  that  we  mu-'t  v.p'.v 
th.  President's  acts  in  acquiring  by  agrre- 
ment  and  occupation,  sites  for  m.ilitary  bases 
throughout  the  'Vestern  Hemisph«"-e  ip.  crder- 
ing  fie  Navy  to  clear  ^h"  seag  of  Axis  sub- 
marines and  surface  raiders,  and  m  providing 
for  all  possible  protection  on  the  seas  be- 
tween ihe  American  Continent  and  Iceiai.'i 
for  every  m  •chai.''  ship  carry-ntr  cart-os  'o 
Great  Britain.  In  takme  'hese  steps  'he 
President  is  making  articulate  the  nRt.'^i:al 
policy  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  afjgre.sfsrr  gfatt.? 

The  Pre.s!dent  him.self  tias  initial  respo:.sl- 
bllity  for  determining  qiiestlcns  cf  his  con- 
stitutiona'.  power,  and  this  is  esp^^cmlly  true 
In  cases  relating  to  fcveien  atTair?  t  ver  which 
he  exercises  a  unique  an:i  virtually  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  There  can  be  scant  dan*.'er  to 
democratic  Ins'itutions  from  concentre. 'mg 
such  an  "exerutive  pov,er  in  one  Chief  Mase- 
i-trate  who  alone  :s  res;,  r.-ible  to  *hp  en' ire 
electorate  for  his  use  of  t;iis  po^-er 

All  our  history  has  s.^-own  tha'  crises  de- 
mand the  purposeful  and  urifalterine  acricti 
of  a  single  individual.  cJothed  with  ail  the» 
authority  that  ovir  Crmstltutlcn  confer* 
Through  all  of  our  history  we  have  been 
blessed  with  leaders,  from  Washineion  and 
Jefferson  tc  Lincf)ln  and  Wnson  who  have 
not  hesitated  ro  use  that  authority  Ttipv 
were  not  assailed  by  timid  fears  They  did 
not  let  themselves  be  hampered  bv  :. arrow 
dcubts  They  acted  wtth  a  boldness  tha- 
measured  up  to  the  full  heieht  of  their  re- 
sp>onstbilitles  to  the  people   of  their  day 

Today  we  are  living  through  times  tnar 
would  have  tried  men  s  snui?  m  any  of  the 
great  emergencies  our  country  has  encou:.- 
tered.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  in 
which  the  survival  of  .,ur  free  democratic  in- 
stitutions is  at  stake  This  is  no  time  for 
confusion  or  doubt  or  half-way  mea-^U'-es  A.s 
the  President  said  en  September  11  "The 
American  people  have  faced  other  great  cr.M^s 
in  their  history  with  A.-ncrican  courage  with 
American  re.-clution.  They  will  do  no  'e.^^s 
tcday  "  The  people  have  a  rleht  to  exp-rt 
the  full  exercise  ot  Pre:.idential  power  w.uch 
sprinRS  from  the  Coi.sMtutii  n  which  ..as 
tjeen  tested  atid  proved  lor  150  years  I  arr. 
confident  that  thev  will  eet  the  couratrcnus 
leadership  now  which  v.ill  Ream  enable  this 
Nation  successfullv  to  defend  its  freedom. 


They're  Building  Ships  in  Oregon 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  the  shipbuilding  program  m  my 
native  State  of  Oregon.  In  the  last  w.u- 
we  earned  an  enviable  reputatici  in  the 
construction  of  ships  for  use  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  we   are   keeping 


up  with  the  record  we  then  established  in 
carrying  forward  at  the  present  time  our 
defense  prog'am. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarL-^  an 
'  ditorial  appeanns  in  the  Journal,  pub- 
lished at  Pcrtland,  Oreg.,  SfptembT  21. 
1941.  calling  attention  tc  .some  of  these 
accomplishments.     The  editorial  follows: 

[From   the  Portland    (Oreg  )   Journal  of 
September  21.  1941 1 

THEY  RE     BOILDING    SHIPS     IN     OREGON 

Oregon  u-  helping  write  the  history  of  the 
second  World  War — writing  it  In  ships — ships 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  ships  for  the 
maritime  ccmmission.  and  ships  for  Britain 

Six  Oregon  companies  employing  abt.ut 
12  COO  men  at  the  moment  and  putting  tliem 
on  at  the  rate  of  at  least  100  a  day  are  busy 
on  $125,000,000  worth  of  ships  They  re 
building  minelayers,  minesweepers,  net  ten- 
ders aixl  sub  chasers  for  the  Navy,  and  they're 
building  part  of  the  great  "Liberty  fleet  '  erf 
merchant  phips.  as  well  as  doing  con^'ersion 
Jobs  that  are  as  big  and  as  impnrtr.nt  as 
building  entirely  new  vessels 

The  5pe«d  with  -wbJch  crews  and  mau^riais 
have  been  asaembled  is  ama;iuig.  almost  un- 
believable. Ask  shipyard  executives  how.  and 
•hey'U  tell  you  they  themselves  don't  know. 
Great  yards  have  bloomed  into  being  almost 
ovemigin  Wl.cre.  10  monthe  ago.  there  were 
only  -w.anp-.  wuetdyards.  and  unsightly 
waterfront  Junk,  great  buildings  and  ship- 
•Aays  now  ttand.  and  great  shlpp  take  form 

Half  a  dozen  conversiuu  jobs  and  naval 
vessels  bate  already  been  delivered  bv  C'  m- 
mercial  Iron,  and  Willamette  Iron  (^  .-:  —J. 
And  Orepfcn  Shipbuilding,  biggest  of  them 
all.  has  8  Sh!p6  on  the  ways,  will  Launch  the 
.i'tar  of  Ortgon,  first  of  43  vei*els  cosliiig  $75.- 
uOO.OOO.  Siptember  27.  Last  February  this 
ccmpauv  bad  some  plans.  Now  it  has  more 
than  7.00O  men  at  work,  and  they're  turning 
ut  ships  at  the  rate  of  1  every  2  weeks. 
Be:fore  loag,  they'll  launch  1  ship  a  week 

Willamette  Iron  &  Steel,  busy  on  two  great 
minelayer*  costing  $12,500,000  each,  has  al- 
ready conterted  two  ships  and  is  busy  on  the 
President  Jaclison.  and.  as  a  sort  of  sidtlir.e, 
.3  buildir^  50  great  steam  engines  for  the 
Maritime  CommlEsion. 

Commercial  Iron  has  finished  four  net 
tenders,  bus  seven  miiieeweepers  coming. 

Every  s|klpyard  in  Oregon,  including  those 
at  Astoria  and  North  Bend,  has  been  doing 
the  impKJSfcible — starting  from  scratcli.  train- 
ing men.  kjeating  time  schedules,  delivering 
ships — ships  that  will  help  win  a  war  That's 
because  efery  hunk  of  steel  put  in  place  by  a 
whiriey  ciane.  every  riveter's  tattoo,  and  the 
ais6  of  every  welder,  is  a  blow  at  Hitler 

Uncle  Sam  wants  ships,  does  be?  Ok.ay; 
Oregon  will  give  him  ships. 


Harry  Bridges 


EXTENSION   OF    HFMARKS 

HON  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

L)F    e,-U-lF'_i  -•■  -.<! 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  

Thursday.  October  1    1941 

AHTICLE  FROK'    THE   WASHINGTON    POST 


M:  ANDt^HSON  of  California.  Mi. 
Sp<dkit,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the 
Memotjrs  of  Congress  are  gratified  over 
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the  fact  that  Judge  Charles  B.  Sears 
has  recommended  the  deportation  of 
Harry  Bridges.  From  all  that  can  be 
ascertained.  Judce  Sears  made  his  rec- 
ommendation after  a  careful  investiga- 
tion and  review  cf  approximately  the 
same  evidence  that  was  submitted  to 
Dean  Landis  2  years  ago.  Apparently 
Landis  would  not  recopnize  a  Commu- 
nist even  if  it  craw'.ed  in  bed  with  him. 
I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
expres.^ing  the  hope  that  legal  technical- 
ities will  not  long  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  speedy  deportation  of  an  extremely 
undesirable  alien. 

In  connection  with  this  case.  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  timely  editorial 
from  a  recent  ediiicn  of  the  Washington 
Post.  All  of  us  should  give  particular 
attention  to  the  adtice  contained  i.i  the 
editorial  that  Congress  should  take  note 
of  Judge  Sears'  forthright  finding  on  the 
aims  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States.  The  sooner  the  Stalin 
political  conspiracy  in  this  country  is  up- 
rooted and  eradicatf^Q.  the  better  for  the 
future  sectij:ity  of  our  democracy. 

The  article  follcv.-s: 

[From  the  Washington  Post]  . 

CASE    OF    MR     BRIDGES 

The  Governments  handling  of  the  case  of 
Harry  Bridges  certainly  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired" After  an  eliborate  hearing  before 
James  M  Landis,  acting  as  a  special  exam- 
iner for  the  Labor  L»epartment,  Mr.  Bridges 
was  found  not  to  be  a  Communist  2  years 
ago.  Now  Judge  Chales  B.  Sears,  acting  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  'he  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, recommends  deportation  of  the  labor 
leader  on  the  ground  that  he  has  been  oaii- 
ated  with  the  Communist  Party  and  various 
allied  organizations.  To  say  the  least,  this 
apparent  contradicticn  tends  to  shake  one's 
confidence  in  the  qvality  of  Justice  that  Is 
rieted  out  to  aliens  v^ho  run  alcul  of  the  law 
in  this  country 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  findings  of 
Judge  Sears  are  more  comprehensive  and 
realistic  than  thoee  ot  Dean  Landis.  More- 
over. Congress  has  strengthened  the  law  gov- 
erning the  deportation  of  aliens  engaged  in 
subversive  activities  ?lnce  the  previous  hear- 
ing was  conducted  Of  equal  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  public  and  some  Govern- 
ment cfScials  have  learned  a  good  deal  about 
the  Communist  Party  and  its  methods  ol  op- 
eration in  this  country  during  the  last  2 
years.  The  Hitlcr-Stalin  pact  put  the  party- 
liners  who  were  masquerading  as  Ameiitan 
liberals  to  a  test  they  could  not  meet  So 
Judge  Sears  probably  faced  a  less  difficult  task 
than  Dean  Landis  in  addition  to  having  a 
laraer  fund  of  evidence  gathered  by  the 
F  B   I 

The  onl\  reasonable  course  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  tc  act  on  Judge  Sears  lec- 
ommcndations  If  Mr.  Bridges  ultimately 
appeals  to  the  couns.  the  case  should  bring 
much  needed  clanflctation  of  the  law  govern- 
ing the  rights  of  aliens  who  art  associated 
with  suLversiv;  organizations  Incidentally. 
Congress  should  take  note  of  this  forthright 
finding  that  "the  Communist  Party  ol  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  the  time  of 
its  inception  in  191 J  to  the  present  time,  is 
an  organization  that  believes  m  advises,  ad- 
vocates, and  teacher  the  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence  of  the  (Jovernmenl  ot  the  United 
States."  If  thr-  is  '.rue,  communism  in  this 
country  is  not  Just  another  political  cause, 
but  a  conspiracy  against  the  Nation  Obvi- 
ously, no  such  ccnsi  .racy  shemld  be  alluwed 
to  flcuri.'^h  t>ecause  of  any  mistaken  belief 
that  to  uproot  it  would  be  illiberal. 


Real  Bad"e  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or    C.MOFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTS 


Thursday.  October  2.  1941 


EDITORI.\L   FROM   THE    SAN    FR.^NCISCO 
CALL -BULLETIN 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following  editorial  cap- 
tioned Real  badge  of  honor."  appearing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Sep- 
tember 29    1941. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  weeks,  many 
young  men  will  be  returning  to  their 
homes.  carr\-ing  honorable  discharges 
from  the  United  States  Army,  and  show- 
ing they  have  served  the  Nation  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  sug- 
gests these  men  be  accorded  some  inex- 
pensive badge,  which  may  be  worn  on 
the  coat  lapel,  and  which  will  not  only 
be  prized  by  the  young  men  themselves, 
but  will  be  a  special  badge  of  distinc- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 
(From    the    San    Francisco    (.all-Bulletin    of 

September  29.  1941) 
Real  B.mx:e  of  Honor — Uncle  Sam's  GB.^DrATE 

Service  Men  Deserve  Distinctive  Emblem 

This  is  a  salute  to  the  largest  and  most 
important  graduating  class  of  1941 

Th->  class  has  200 .IKX)  members  and  its  uni- 
form is  not  the  cap  and  gown  but  the  O  D. 
and  overseas  cap  of  the  United  States  Army. 

It  L  a  class  of  veterans— young  veterans, 
y-'unger  than  most  of  us.  but  older  than  the 
majority  of  their  fellows. 

Between  now  and  CHiristmas  these  200.000 
memljers  of  the  'Selective  Service  Class  of 
4T  will  have  been  released  frum  the  Atmy— 
without  sheepskins,  without  magna  cum 
laude.  without  degrees  or  any  demonstrable 
award 

These  veterans  of  '41  were  ready,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  to  serve  their  country  when  they 
were  chosen  by  lot  in  the  Nation's  first  peace- 
time conscription. 

As  post  gradMatcs.  they  will  be  ready,  for 
the  next  10  years,  to  be  called  back  into  ac- 
tive service  at  any  time  their  country  may 
need  tbem 

MONEY    WELL    SPENT 

The  fact  that  they  have  been  trained  for 
a  year,  or  the  better  part  of  a  year,  forms  a 
very  formidable  and  reassuring  part  of  the 
Nation's  future  defense  preparation. 

They  have  given  the  Government  a  definite 
return  for  the  effort  and  money  expended  in 
their  training. 

They  should  have  something  to  show  for  It, 

too 

On  behalf  of  the  21.200  "graduating"  select- 
ees to  be  released  from  service  before  the  first 
of  the  year  on  the  west  coast,  and  their  broth- 
ers throughout  the  country-  the  Call-Bulletin 
herewith  proposes  some  tangible  form  of 
recognition  be  given  these  men. 

The  Call-Bulletin  respectfully  sugge.sts  to 
the  War  Department,  to  the  Selective  Service 
Administration,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  some  suitable  emblem  be 
authorized,  designed,  and  produced  for  pres- 


entation  to    every   selectee   honorably    civ.- 
pleting  his  selective-service  term. 

WOtTLD  THtT  WEAR  tT? 

The  emblem  could  be  In  the  form  of  a 
small  badge,  a  bronzo  button,  or  a  lapel 
ribbon  for  wear  on  civilian  clothes.  Its  sig- 
nificance is  more  impcrtant  than  its  shape. 

Would  the  ex-selcctees  wear  it?  Would  it 
be  appreciated? 

W"e  think  they  would  and  is  would 

We  think  so  because  we  asktd  seme  of  the 

boys  about  it  i 

••you'd  be  surprised  what  It  (would  mean  to 
most  of  us."  said  a  recent  '  graduate  who 
volunteered  l>efore  his  number  wa»  drawn 

"It  would  mean  that  we  could  walk  down 
the  street  past  fellows  In  uniform  without 
wondering  what  they  think  »t)cut  the  fact 
we  arent  there,  too  After  ill.  we  ve  been 
there 

"Not  ^il  cf  us  old  fellows  over  28  lock  too  old 
to  be  packing  a  gun— particularly  after  a 
year  of  getting  into  condition 

"Besides,  don't  believe  all  you  hear  abi.ut 
low  morale  The  number  ot  grousers  and 
beefers  has  t>een  exaggerated.  Nine  out  ol 
ten  of  the  men  I've  met  :n  the  service  would 
be  proud  tt)  wear  such  an  emblem  ".:  t;.o 
Government  gave  it  to  them  *' 

strong  common  bond 

Such  an  emblem,  also  would  lielp  to  c.irry 
Into  civilian  life  the  8«.>rt  of  camaraderie 
which  spni-gs  up  among  m«n  of  all  walks 
of  life  in  a  draft  army 

Tlie  group  Is  not  so  tightly  knit.  t:ue.  as 
among  veteians  of  overseas  service,  but  ther« 
Is  a  strong  and  definite  common  bond 

As  one  general  at  Fort  Ord  once  told  the 
men: 

"You  belcng  to  a  club  that  doesn't  take  a 
dollar  to  Join,  but  in  which  membership 
cannot  be  b.mght  for  any  amount  of  money." 

We  think  Uncle  Sam  owes  them  some  sort 
of  a  club  pin. 

Its  the  Uast  he  can  do  for  them 

And  such  an  award  to  the  grads  certainly 
would  not  hurt  the  morale  6f  the  newcom- 
ers— the  60D.000  incoming  freshmen  which 
the  Army  expect*  to  Induct  by  next  June  30. 


Flight  on  <jestapo  Launched  by  Catholic 
Bishop  in  Germany 

EXTEN>ION   OF   KL.N!ARKS 
or         I      ■ 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.^FVTATTVES 


Thursday.  October  2.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    TIJF    W\-HIN\'K)N    FVE- 
MNCi    ^l.Mi 


Mr.  DI.NGKLL.  M:  Sprakcr,  uncif^r 
leave  to  extend  my  !■  ::..i:ks  m  thr  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Septem- 
ber 29.  1941: 

(From     the     Washington     &'ening     Star     of 
September  29.  Ift41 1 

Fight  on  Gestapo  Lac.ncui-d  bv  c  ath  lic 
Bishop  in  Germany— Photim  on  Perj^icu- 
TioNS  Sent  to  Nazi  Le.\dlrs.  Includinq 
Hitler 

SoMEWHirRE  IN  EUROPE.  Bepttmber  29 — 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  cncc  a:::.U:  li.vs 
collided  head  on  with  tl.t   s   b     il.;.er  e;.i«j 
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Gu.ird)  ar.d  the  Oe^tnpo  in  the  c  nf.::!  whirh  • 
niny  df  vel(  p   iiiU    a  bhow-down  In   the  Reich 

It  riius'  iniii-.fdiateiv  be  eriij^ncii^i^ed  that 
the  diJ-putc  )n\ elves  no  church  prcnounce- 
ment  on  Sa?)  fcrcmn  policy  cr  the  war  with 
Ru'-.Ma  and  Enpiard  but  Is  cc  r.Mncd  exclu- 
stveiy  tc  intern:-!]  afTa:rs  It  ha.=  the  mrst  far- 
rcarhir.sr   Impltcaticns.   hcwevrr 

Crn':nued  per?  tut'.cns  cf  church  !n5TUii- 
II  r,<  fnrni  the  b;!ck'-T(.und  Cfnventp,  mcr- 
astrrlf-s  ar.d  sciKirls  have  been  clewed  and 
the:r  ir.omhtr-hip  scattered  and  rc?'ricticns 
have  be::-  pla^ec!  on  re'.uioti.'  festivals  The 
Ciiu-rh,  fr.r  a  long  tln-.e  relatively  Filer:,  is 
now  strikir.t;  back 

The  leader  ;;=  Count  vcn  Galen  bi?hop  cf 
Muen^ter  and  representative  cf  an  old.  ar;?- 
tocratir  Westphalian  family  Whether  the 
mrvi'men'  ,<tem=  from  a  .joint  deci?lrn  cf 
Oerm.in  rhurch  leader?  or  the  Individual  de- 
terir.;r..!t.r,;:  rf  'hf  bi'-hc:p  lo  accent  m.artyr- 
dom  is  unknown  I*"  ;«  believed  hard!"  pc?.-!- 
ble  'ha*  l-.e  's  acting  withciit  the  sanction  cf 
hi.s  >upt  ri<  rs 

BOMKIN'G   -"^F.E.V    .\S   Pt;  N'LSH  M  EXT 

A  hi.-tcrical  accident  ccritnbuted  to  make 
Muen.-^'tr  llie  center  of  the  outbreak.  During 
the  Thirty  Yearb'  War  the  city  wab  threat- 
ened wi'h  de-truction  by  fire,  but  saved  by  a 
fortvii"'  \;-  -.vii.d  The  am.iver^ary,  celebrated 
annually  wr.h  s';lemn  religious  fe.-tr.al.  wa:s 
banned  thi.?  yritr  That  night  British  bomb- 
ers again  fired  the  city  The  de\(-ut  saw 
thi.*  a.-^  divme  puni.^liment  for  failure  to  ob- 
serve t!:e  nte^ 

Bishop  Galen  bUbsequtntlv  preached  three 
powerful  sermons  and  addressed  personal  pro- 
te.s's  to  rnnkinc  members  tf  the  Nazi  regime, 
Including  Hitler  Only  Dr  Hans  Hemrich 
Lammer:-.  head  of  the  Reich  Chancellery,  re- 
plied, saying  merely  that  the  protest  had 
been  referred  to  the  "competent  official" — 
Gestapo  Cluef  Heinrich  Himmler  The  bishop 
returned  to  Dr  Lammers  a  full  report  en 
Gestapo  and  S  S  activities,  insisting  that 
they   be  called   tc  account 

H'.s  f^r.st  sermon  on  July  13  likewise  dealt 
with  Gestapo  per.secutions  and  mentioned 
The  dread  secre'  police  by  name  Its  direct- 
ness astounded  listeners  The  bishop  ncted 
the  laree  part  the  church  had  played  m  Tlie 
historical  development  of  Germany  and  ac- 
cused Himmler's  orgar.izatinns  of  disruptiui; 
the  national  community  (the  Vclksgemcm- 
fchaft  I . 

CHUKi.  H      EXISTENCE     CALI  ED     ISSUE 

B;.=  hip  Galen  drew  heavily  f  re  ni  the  so- 
called  Fuldaer.  or  pastoral  letter,  dated  1 
week  earlier,  m  which  the  German  bishops 
Without  specific  reference  to  the  Nazis  hid 
.^aid  that  forces  m  the  Reich  were  apain 
attacklne  the  church  They  had  h.opcd.  said 
the  letter,  that  the  "crusade"  a.;ainst  Russ.a 
would  mean  a  respite  for  German  churches 
but  "With,  creat  siirow"  they  fi  und  'his  to 
be  untrue  Th.e  i.s;-ues  involved,  said  the 
letter,  included  the  very  existence  »f  th.e 
church 

"Recently,  '  t!ie  letter  cuiuiriuech  "a  bi..  k 
has  been  prepared  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
(  f  copies,  which  expresses  the  cpmicn  that 
we  Geimans  tcday  mu:-t  elect  between  Christ 
and  the  German  Volk,  With  flaniii.a  Indig- 
nation we  German  Catholics  deny  th.at  any 
such  chi  ice  is  necessary.  We  love  cur  Ger- 
man people  and  serve  them.  If  necessary  tci 
death  But  at  the  same  time  we  live  and 
die  for  Christ  and  will  remain  bound  to  Him 
new  and  for  all  eternity  " 

Bishi.  p  Galen  s  second  sermon.  July  27.  is 
repcrtcd  to  have  been  a  beautifully  worded. 
pc^wtrful  elaboration  en  a  similar  thtme. 
aeain  inentionmR  names  which  few  clergy- 
men pr.niously  had  dared 

"We  Christians  "  said  Bish.cp  Galen,  "are 
the  anvil,  tl^e  others  are  the  h.am.mer,  and  the 
anvil  never  yet  gave  out  first  ' 

KILLINO,  or  INS.ANE  ASSAILED 

His  third  serm.cn.  en  August  3.  opened  one 
cf  the  :ioreit  ,-pcts  in  internal  German  affairs, 


tl'.e  killing  of  the  lr.=ane  hopelessly  ill,  and 
crippli  (1  This  rrnctice.  which  first  became 
kr.cv,  r.  ir  the  Fieich  years  as.  j.  appar:"ntly  has 
no  lethal  foundation  beyond  the  theories  cl 
thf  mc'-t  ex'ienie  pnrtv  elements,  and  has  at 
lei;-t  the-  Uicit  a;t)rrval  rf  Hitler 

Ei-h  p  Galen  cited  the  law  asainst  murder 
and  the  statute  making  guilty  any  persons 
knowing  in  advance  of  a  crime  and  failing 
to  report  to  the  authorities.  Reciting  the 
r.um.ber  of  per-cr':  tnken  away  "the  day  be- 
fore yesterday"  m  Wi-stphalia.  the  Bishop 
.•-aid   in  tflect : 

"I  am  now  reporting  to  the  competent 
authorities  that  these  people  have  been  taken 
away  with  ii.ttnt  to  dispose  of  them.  I  aai 
jointly  i.u:lt\  if  I  fail  in  this  duty' 

Bis.hup  Galen  said  the  victims  were  de- 
terniiii-d  by  irresponsible  groups,  a  practice 
which  n  ighi  lead  to  untold  excesses.  He 
aigiied  that  the  German  people  would  soon 
di.=trust  their  own  doctors,  a  weapon  which 
misht  be  used  tc  wipe  out  whole  elements  cf 
the  population  Mo^t  cf  the  victims,  he  said, 
had  relatives  on  the  Russian  frcnt.  fighting 
to  rr(-=erve  the  nati'  ii 

■■Where,"  he  asked,  "is  our  naticnal  com- 
munity?' 

SERMONS    MIMFOGRArHKD 

The.'e  sermons  were  mlmeogrnphed  In 
thousands  and  circulated  throughout  the  en- 
tire Reich,  accf. rriinp  tc  reports  Many  have 
been  sent  m  the  armv  post  to  soldiers  at  the 
front,  where  they  have  been  widely  rend. 
They  have  created  a  sensation  unlike  any 
similar  occurrence  withm  the  Reich  m   years.. 

The  bishop  s  stand  was  supported  by  a 
second  pa.storal  letter  wh.eh.  m  more  mod- 
erate and  genera!  language,  without  names  or 
references  to  the  Nazis  cr  Germany,  con- 
demncd  unau'h-  rizcd  killings  of  invalids  and 
the    ir.sar.e 

The  church  so  tar  appear^  to  held  the  tem- 
porary advuntage 

Persecutions  cl  church  institutions  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  halted  early  in  August. 
Bishop  Galen  wa-  at  fust  officially  urged  to 
travel  for  his  health,  preferablv  outside  the 
!  Reich  He  replied  that  his  health  was  good 
and  that  he  ref;tr.rcd  nn  vacaticn  He  is  new 
said  to  be  under  h;  use  arrest  though  other- 
wise unharmtd  tc  th.e  amazement  of  parish- 
loner=  in  the  re,~t  of  Germ.any 

This  coincides  with  the  n^w  report  that 
Dr  Martin  Niemoeller  Is  nc  k  nefr  ;ii  solitary 
confinement  at  Snchsenhau<-en  but  has  been 
transferred  to  Dachau  where  he  sh  ires  three 
cells  wi;h  two  Catholic  priests  tilvme  him  the 
opp'  rtunity  for  the  first  time  m  4  years  to 
speak  to  others  rxcepr  riurini:  •'h"  rare  visits 
cf  h.>  wife 

Muenster,  an  ancl^■n•  Han^f'atic  city,  has 
ions  been  the  scene  rf  religious  turmoil. 
Bishop  Galen's  forebears  played  an  active  role. 
Bishop  Benhard  vcr.  Galen  seized  the  city 
forciblv   in  166! 


Missouri  Asks  for  Construction  of  Tab'e 
Rock  and  Bull  Shoals  Dams 

FXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

i:ON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  AP.K^^■s.^s 
i::    THE  HOUSE  Or    REPREcEN'TATlVLS 

Thursday.  Cct,.bir  2,  1941 


RESOLUTION      OF      CITIZENS      OF      SOUTH 
MISSOURI   AND   NORTH   ARK.XNSAS 


Mr.   ELLIS.     Mr.   Speaker,  recently  a 
large  group  of  people,  represenianvt  citi- 


zens cf  isouth  Missouri,  requested  the 
immediate  construction  for  the  value  of 
the  defeise  program  of  Table  Reck  and 
Bull  Shopils  Dr.ms  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  White  River,  one  m  Missouri  and  one 
in  Arkansas.  Together  these  projects 
will  have  an  installed  power  production 
capacity  of  320,C00  kilowatts.  I  quote 
here  the  resolution  asking  for  this  con- 
struction: 

Be  it  retolved.  That  this  meeting  compoeed 
of  more  than  5,000  adult  citizens  of  Scutb 
Missouri  end  North  Arkansas  assembled  in 
th?  Ozarlis  region  at  Branson,  Mo  .  en  Lake 
Taneycoii^o,  September  14, 1941.  as  follows: 

First,  that  we  heartily  commend  tht  Con- 
gress of  the  nnlted  States  for  the  passage  cl 
the  acts  of  1936  and  1938  prcvidir.g  lor 
complete  isurveys  of  the  White  River  and  Its 
tributaries  by  the  Army  enginetrs;  the  tu- 
thorlzatiojn  of  the  several  projects  contained 
in  the  latter  act.  and  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval of  poth  of  said  acts.  We  further  com- 
mend thi  Army  engineers  for  the  faithful 
work  performed  by  them  in  making  such 
surveys 

Apam  we  commend,  and  again  we  wish  to 
express  our  deep  appreciation  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  the  flccd-ccntrol  bill 
at  the  present  session  providing,  among  other 
things,  fii  the  Installation  of  power  facilities 
in  the  Nc^rth  Fork  Dam  and  the  construction 
of  dual-ptirpcse  dams  on  White  River  at  Bull 
Shoals  Id  Arkansas  and  at  Table  Reck  In 
Missouri.  We  are  equally  grateful  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval  of  said  measure. 
Laftly,  wt  pledge  the  Government  the  loyal 
support  cf  the  people  of  the  Ozarks  region  In 
the  furtrterance  of  the.se  several  enterprisec: 
Be  it  further 

Resoiidd.  That  since  there  has  long  existed 
an  inadot|uate  supply  of  dependable  power 
In  the  Otarks  region,  and  since  the  defense 
prograrh  fequiren  vastly  greater  quantities  cf 
power  th*n  now  available,  we  recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  previsions  for 
the  early  tonstruction  of  both  Bull  Shoals  and 
Table  Ro«k  Dams  as  the  best  men.ns  of  secur- 
ing additional  power  in  the  four  Ozaiks 
States;  hf  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  all 
agencies  concerned  In  this  important  subject. 

Adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  those 
present  and  certified  by: 

Rev.  J.  E    Ckase. 

C/tairman. 


Attest: 


EVELTN  W.  EUNTON. 

Secretajy. 


The  Lawyer  s  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

tjF    N  t  W    'i  '  >H  K 

I 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


fhursday,  October  2.  1941 


ADDRES6  OP  VERT  REV  J  HUGH  ODON- 
NELL.  C.  S  C.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVBRSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Very  Reverend  J.  Hugh 
O'DonntU,  the  eminent  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  delivered  at 
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the  annual  red  ma':s  of  the  Catholic  Law- 
yerr  Guild  of  Brooklyn,  on  S?pteTiber 
25,  1941,  before  a  larp.e  congregation 
made  up  of  jurists.  attornej'S,  and  civic 
officials.  This  annual  event  held  by  the 
lawyers'  guild,  which,  I  believe.  Is  the 
largest  iirojp  oi  lawyeis  in  Biocklyn.  has 
done  much  to  strengthen  the  cordial  re- 
latior3  existing  among  the  various  faiths 
there. 

The  address  follows: 

Occasionally  an  earnest  but  mentally 
earthb  lund  reader  of  Genesis  is  brought  up 
short  by  the  account  of  the  cieation  in  which, 
you  remember,  there  was  light  before  the 
Lun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  created. 
Here,  surely,  is  a  contradiction  that  must  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  the  type  of  mind  that 
delights  in  ferreting  out  passages  in  the  Bible 
that  do  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  what 
is  indulgently  kncwn  as  the  best  in  modern 
thought  But  G  K.  Chesterton,  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  his  or  any  other  time,  saw  in 
this  not  a  contradiction  but  a  demonstrable 
truth  "There  Is."  he  wrote,  "a  very  real 
metaphysical  meaning  In  the  idea  that  light 
existed  before  the  sun  and  stars.  It  is  not 
barbaric:  it  Is  tather  platouic  The  Idea  ' 
existed  before  any  o;  the  maclimery  v.hlch 
made  manifest  the  idea  Justice  existed 
when  there  was  no  need  uf  Judgea.  and  mercy 
existed  before  any  man  was  oppressed  " 

A  this  is  Just  another  way  of  .^-ying  that 
Ood's  entire  creative  puipose  existed  in  His 
infinite  mind  before  he  created  man.  that 
the  natural  law.  under  which  cur  human  law 
receives  its  only  sanction,  existed  before  God 
made  man.  breathed  into  him  an  immortal 
=  oul.  and  provided  him  with  Nature's  bounty 
L«t  the  pure  scientist  explore  man  &  bodily 
•>rlgin;  et  the  philosopher  descant  upon  his 
Journey's  end;  let  the  savant  speculate  about 
hi«  future  life  You  and  1  can  be  concerned 
only  with  Gods  creative  purpose.  We  know 
that  man  was  created  "to  know  God.  to  love 
Ki.n.  to  serve  Him  In  this  world  so  that  he 
may  be  happy  with  Him  in  the  next  " 

Man's  soul  gives  him  Intellecl  and  will. 
It  sets  him  above  brute  creation  and  makes 
him  long  to  be  the  child  of  God  that  he  is 
destined  to  be  Accouniatailuj  to  the 
Creator  is  the  ultlme.te  end  of  ever^-  soul. 
But  God  is  Just  Nothing  is  moft  manifest 
than  the  fact  that  if  man  is  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  his  acts,  he  must  be  tree  to  act. 
to  accept  or  to  reject  God's  commandments. 
Hence.  God,  who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  the 
rwin  boon  of  freedom— an  inalienable  right. 
the  negation  of  which  Is  a  defiance  of  God's 
creative  puipose  and  a  denial  of  man's  indi- 
vidual responsibility  to  God  G'  d  has  also 
nrdained  that  men  should  respect  the  rights 
of  one  another;  that  rightfully  constituted 
governments  be  the  protectors  of  life  and 
liberty,  to  the  end  that  all  His  creatures 
may  lead  full   free  virtuous  lives. 

THE    WORLD    IS    MAN  S 

It  is  a  principle  of  Catholic  thiology  that 
Just  as  man  is  for  God,  so  all  things  created 
are  f(jr  man  Man  l&  the  center  c.i  the  ma- 
terial world,  just  as  God  is  the  gf  al.  eternal 
and  immovable,  of  all  life.  The  world  is 
man's  abode  It  is  his  to  use  nuring  his 
preparation  for  the  glory  of  his  eternal 
home  For  him  the  beauty  of  the  skies;  lor 
him  the  heights  of  the  mountair^  and  the 
depths  01  the  seas;  for  him  the  love)ine.--s 
of  the  flower  and  the  utility  of  the  animal 
kingdom 

It  IS  this  concept  of  m.an  and  lus  relation 
'to  his  Creator  that  made  one  legal  authority 
write:  "Either  the  Individual  is  a  pe!S::nal 
creature  of  God.  or  he  is  owned  by  the 
Slate  Either  government  is  man'?  ag?nt  for 
the  protec.ion  of  God's  gifts,  or  the  Ccm- 
m.unlst  Fascist,  or  some  other  cult  of  totali- 
tarianism Is  correct.  American  Ocvernment 
is  built  upon  the  fact  of  God's  creation  of 
ths  human  sotil     Ou;  Government  is  not  ifca 


cause  but  the  consequence  of  our  God-given 
liberties  " 

All  would  liave  been  well  with  man.  and 
his  pursuit  of  happiness  would  have  gone 
on  SI  lenely.  had  he  not  perversely  Ignored  the 
Eternal  Maker  of  the  beauty  and  strength 
created  for  his  benefit  Under  the  changing 
labels  of  materialism,  rationalism,  agnosti- 
cism, modernism,  and  naturalism,  a  purely 
secular  education  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
the  world,  cast  God  out  of  the  life  of  man. 
and  attacked  man  himself  the  noblest  of 
God's  creatures  Man  was  gradually  dehu- 
manized until  he  became  a  mere  automaton, 
a  robot,  a  glorified  animal,  sufficient  to  him- 
self because  his  sufficiency  was  from  nature, 
and  not  from  natures  God  He  stood 
stripped  of  his  faculties,  robbed  of  his  mind, 
and  bereft  of  his  soul  He  became  the 
•almighty  man."  divorced  from  Almighty 
God.  who  had  fashioned  him  after  His  own 
image  ind  likeness. 

The  result  was  inevitable  A  machine  age 
developed  a  machine  man.  The  false  god  of 
science  ruled  supreme.  All  worldly  things, 
man  included,  were  foiced  to  adapt  tliem- 
selves  to  the  vagaries  of  self-appointed  super- 
men 

The  analysis  of  man  by  the  exponents  ol 
two  nations  now  locked  in  the  iiorrors  of  war 
Indicates  what  a  travesty  the  concept  ol  man 
has  become  One  ideology  says  that  "a  hu- 
man person  is  a  material  substance  that  has 
organizeo  itself" — a  patent  contradiction  In 
terms  To  expand  this  definition,  Buchariii. 
in  the  Communist  ABC.  estimates  that  the 
elements  of  the  human  body  have  a  com- 
mercial value  of  1  ruble  95  kopecks  (about 
70  cents)  That  Is  what  "almighty  man"  is 
worth. 

The  other— the  racist  ideology— holds  that 
"a  human  person  is  different  irom  material 
substance,  but  not  esscntit.lly  different  from 
an  animal  "  I  quote  the  exact  woids  of  this 
biological  materialism:  "Between  a  man  of  a 
higher  race  and  a  man  of  a  lower  race  there 
exists  a  more  essential  difference  than  be- 
tween a  man  of  a  lower  race  and  a  highly  de- 
veloped animal "  Accordingly,  the  human 
person  can  be  only  an  illusion  because  he  has 

no  imm.ortal  soul  He  has  no  faculties,  no 
dignity,  no  rights.  He  is  of  the  earth,  earthy 
wiiat  a  contrast  to  the  true  artistry  of  man. 
"made  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God."  and 
using  the  fruits  of  the  earth  only  in  relation 
to  his  last  end. 

FAL3E    CONCEPT    OF    MAN 

But  let  us  not  point  too  pliarlsalcal  a 
finger  at  the  Ideologies  that  are  ravaging 
Europe,  because  our  own  beloved  country  has 
al.-^o  had  a  part  in  destroying  the  true  con- 
cept of  man 

Our  heritage  from  the  founding  fathers  is 
Christian.  If  only  our  spiritual  growth  had 
kept  pace  with  our  mateiial  progress.  In  the 
brief  span  ol  1G5  years,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  by 
applying  mans  ingenuity  to  Nature's  gifts. 
Bui  in  our  development  are  gross  irregulari- 
ties that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  her- 
itage We  seem  to  have  forgotten  what  our 
ancestors  knew  so  well :  That  God  exists  both 
as  an  imminent  force  and  as  our  Father  in 
heaven:  that  He  Is  the  fountain  head  of  all 
authority. 

Our  neglect — or  denial — ot  our  heritage  is 
t)earing  fruit,  among  other  places,  in  a  field 
wher-  it  touches  you,  as  Christians,  as  Amer- 
icans, and  as  lawyers.  Its  effects  are  only  too 
evident  in  certain  law  schools  that  fail  to 
teach  law  In  its  God-related  perspective  The 
substance  and  manner  of  their  teaching  can 
be  construed  only  as  an  attack  upon  the  very 
foundations  of  Am.erican  jurisprudence. 
There  are.  thank  Gnd.  exceptions. 

One  university  that  1  know  well— because 
It  has  been  part  of  my  uie  for  many  year.s— 
still  cherishes  the  concept  that  gives  American 
instituticns  their  soul.  In  fact,  the  dean  of 
its  college  cf  law  recently  stated  publicly 
that  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Declaration 


of  Independence  is  a  "must"  f  r  e^f:y  stu- 
dent under  his  jurisdiction.  I  nr.ght  add 
that  his  pronouncement  has  the  militant  ap- 
proval of  the  president  ol  that  uiuver-ry 

You  lawyers  know  even  better  than  I  "iliat 
for  some  time  an  astute  and  llrehi^!-  little 
band  of  atheists  has  been  at  w  )rk  on  a  p:.  ]- 

ret  for  the  secularizat  Icn  of  .\t^\:'.  .a:,  i  w 
Surreptitiously  but  deliberately,  they  liave 
been  opening' the  vein.-;  of  our  legal  system 
and  draining  off  its  vital  life  blood  In  truth. 
Witnessed  by  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiid- 
ence,  religion  is  the  warp  and  woof  f  our 
entire  American  legal  fabric  But  thcM.  ma- 
terialistic schemers  are  s-chcoling  our  genera- 
tion to  think  otherwise  by  constantly  repre- 
senting our  law  as  a  body  of  purely  secular 
regulations  for  the  efficient  raanagemcnt  of  a 
completely  secular  order 

All  this  is  cynically  calculated,  first,  to 
weaken,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  t.'  cut 
the  cord  that  anchors  American  juiispru- 
dencc  to  its  moorings  of  God's  own  truth  Th  i 
watchword  ot  secularist  Jurisprudence  i^  ix- 
pedlency  This  school  of  legal  thought  recog- 
nizes no  truth  that  Is  not  subject  to  chant;'* 
With  time  and  clrcumstancee  The  secular- 
ists abhor  the  idea  of  natural  law  with  natu- 
ral rights  of  Indiv.dual  persons  Hence,  they 
lose  no  opportunity  to  discredit  the  legal  im- 
plications of  the  Declaratlcn-cf  Independ.nre. 
the  very  birth  certificate  of^Ameilcan  Juris- 
prudence 

AN    AMERICAN    PRINCIPLE 

No  secularist  can  affcrd  to  admit  wh''it  tho 
Declaration  cf  Independence  affirms,  namely, 
the  self-evident  truth  of  God-given  inalien- 
able rights  No  secularist  dares  to  confess 
that  to  secure  those  rights,  government  wnh 
its  Implements — Its  laws  and  officers — is  in- 
stituted  among   men 

The  Founding  "fathers  who  defined  the  ob- 
jects of  our  Government  and  the  objects  of 
its  laws  were  men  of  unquestioned  fa.th  In 
God  Without  equivocation  and  In  crystal- 
clear  terms,  which  even  the  intellectualists 
are  unable  to  misconstrue,  these  Foundn.g 
Fathers  sentenced  American  law  and  Ameii- 
can  Government  to  serve  forever  as  mans 
democratically  chosen  agent  for  the  protec- 
tion of  God's  gift*  Once  and  for  all.  tho 
founders  of  this  Nation  welded  the  connec- 
tion between  rehg:on  and  law  Tills  is  the 
safe  anchorage  of  firm  faith  and  fixed  truth 
from  which  the  secularists  hope  to  cast 
adrift   the  American  ship  of  state 

The  self-evident  truths  of  the  Am.eriran 
Declaration  of  Independence  constitute  tha 
only  political  refuge  left  in  this  mad  totali- 
tarian world  These  truths,  and  they  alone, 
are  the  basis  of  our  distinctively  American 
and  liberty-protecting  practice  of  Judicial 
review  which  has  its  ultimate  sanction  not 
in  the  letter  but  in  the  =plrit.  of  our  consti- 
tutional system— that  is  in  the  malunabie- 
rights  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  These 
truths,  and  they  alone,  keep  the  Amtr:c:Hn 
citizen  from  descending  to  the  ieve,  of  a 
chattel,  the  setvant  of  the  state  They  con- 
stitute the  lawyers  only  answer  to  the  d:a- 
bollcal  theories  of  the  dictators 

If  the  secularists  should  succeed  in  proving 
that  these  self-evident  truths  are  false,  they 
will  automatically  prove  that  the  totalitarian 
theories   of    Hitler    and    Sttlin    are   scuntiflo 
and    correct.      Like    the    European    dictators, 
they   a  e   inoculated   with   a   philosophy    that 
leads  eventually   to  the  worship   of   the   'al- 
mighty   man  "      They    would    destroy    God't 
creative   purpose    in    regard    to   man.    a-    so 
beautifully   expressed   by   Shakespeare: 
"What  a  piece  of  work  is  man! 
How  rloble  in  reason!         I 
How  infinite  in  faculty!    | 
In  form  and  moving  ho\»  express  a:.d   ad- 
mirable! 
"In  action  how  like  an  anjel! 
In  apprehension  how  like  a  god! 
The  beauty  of  the  world! 
The  paragon  of  virtue!" 

"  lakespea^c.  '  hamlet.'* 
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C'  inc. dent  v..»h  the  fall  ttrni  of  cuvirt.  you 
have  a-^s.  mbkJ  herr  thi.'  m.^rntng  with  your 
beloved  bi«l:r"p  ard  rrle«ts  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  tl'.e  He  ly  Spirit  en  another  legal 
year. 

TIfE   THREAT  OF   TODAT 

This  1«  ail  oinlr.cus  tlnne,  and  Gcd  al-ne 
tiiows  what  the  future  hold-  Yet  as  true 
Catholic  lawyers  Vuu  face  that  futuie  wit.ii 
stroi,jf  fa.th,  noble  courage,  ai.d  uncompro- 
mijir.i^  principle  The  natural  law  is  based 
on  Thf  eterr.al  law.  which  u  God  Himself. 
It  is  ycur  heritage,  as  it  is;  the  heritage  of 
every  Christian  lawyer  Ycu  know  as  well  as 
I  that  in.-idiou~  movements  now  under  way 
are  ba'-ed  on  the  ranic  philosophy  of 
naturalism  Tlie>  have  as  their  objective  the 
a.'-cf  ndar.cv  of  man  and  ol  man-made  law^ 
Your  attitude  toward  them  is  determined 
Your  course  ;s  fixed  Ycu  mu^t  n.^e  up  as  a 
bi^dy.  united  agam.-t  their  devices,  because 
ycu  i"annot  compromise  with  objective  truth. 

When  certain  i^rcups  under  the  RUise  of 
rebuilding  the  United  Statts  attempt  to 
change  the  substance  ut  our  Gcvpriiraent, 
from  which  hunv.n  positive  law  prc^ceeds.  take 
your  stiind  on  Vac  s.de  of  justice,  and,  tearing 
ctf  the  mask  oi'  tiie  di.^sem.biers.  say  to  them 
In  tl\e  laniiua^tj  of  the  court:  "It  siiall  not  be. 
Cii.>.L  di.smi.-iied  "  F.jr  what  is  needed  are  legal 
lights  to  slime,  no"  when  the  world  is  bright 
but  wh(  n  the  wtrld  is  dark  reflecting  always 
the  rays  of  the  Supremo  Lawgiver 

Whtn  Sangcrites  aj:d  others,  purvyc  rs  of 
fliiiiy  d'.cirmcs.  attempt  to  have  their  in- 
iquitous teachings  legalized  by  stiitute,  take 
yuui  stand  on  tiie  side  of  basic  morality,  and 
declare  th.it  Gi.,d's  ccminandruent,  "Thwu 
thalt  not  kill."  is  as  biiiding  today  as  it  ever 
was.  and  in  the  lanKu.iae  of  the  cctirt  say: 
"It  sii.iU  nc.t  be  Case  dismi.-sed  "  For  what 
is  iieedea  are  legal  liehtn  ti:  shir.e,  n^it  when 
the  world  is  bright  but  when  the  world  is 
dark.  riflfCting  always,  the  rays  of  tb.e  Su- 
preme L;»v,xive: 

When  ceriain  if-^al  ethitians  attempt  to  de- 
velc.p  a  cul'-  which  chpnt;es  the  theory  of 
the  law  Sv)  that  tiie  iiittituticn  of  marr.aee. 
the  right  tu  educate,  the  right  to  prcperiy, 
the  protection  of  the  wtiik.  and  other  essen- 
tial rights  pioper  n  the  inciividti:'.!  are  taken 
frcni  him  and  subcrdii.atcd  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral control.  raii>  to  the  dicnity  of  the  human 
per*  iiaiity.  F.  r  the  rights  invi  Ived  hfie  are 
anttctd- nt  to  any  human  sccietv  In  the 
lan.,'UH£:e  of  the  court:  "It  shall  not  be  Case 
dismu-sed.  '  F.  r  what  are  needed  are  legal 
lights  :o  shine,  not  when  the  world  is  brichc 
but  when  the  world  Is  dark,  retlfcting  always 
the  ray.s  of  the  Supren^e  Lawgiver 

Tlie  great  ^^Veb^ter  said  in  his  adriri.s.^  on 
The  Character  e;f  Wasiiin^ton:  "Other  mis- 
fortunes n.ny  be  borne  and  their  eflects 
ovtTCon'.e  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the 
walls  of  yonder  Capitrl  weie  to  crun.b'.e.  if 
Us  loftv  piilav-  shruid  fall,  and  its  g  rgcou5 
dtc orations  be  al!  covered  by  the  dust  of 
the  valley  AH  these  mi^ht  be  rebuilt  But 
who  can  recemstruct  the  fi'bric  of  demcl.shed 
government''  Who  csn  raise  again  the  well- 
proportioned  columns  of  constitutidnal  lib- 
erty? Who  can  frame  toeether  the  skillful 
architec'ure  wh.ich  unitfs  national  scver- 
e;pr.ty  wi'h  State  rights,  individual  security. 
and  public  prosperity?  If  these  columns  fall, 
th-^y  will  be  raistd  not  aeain  " 

DUTIES    OF    THE    LAVVYES 

It  rests  With  you  and  your  associates  of 
the  bar  to  enlighten  the  people,  now  befud- 
dled m  tncir  ihmicing.  to  a  realization  of 
v.hat  bureaucratic  government  means  Per 
vh.it  it  needed  are  legal  lights  to  shine,  not 
when  the  world  is  bright,  but  when  the 
world  IS  daik.  reflecting  always  the  r:'.y5  of 
the  Supreme  Lawgiver. 

Yours  is  a  ucble  calling,  a  di.siinguiLshed 
pr.  fcis.on  People  lock  to  you  for  guidance  in 
the  temporal  as  they  do  to  the  priest  in  the 
epirituai      Yau  are  the  alter  ego  in  relation 


to  your  clients.  They  ■  onfide  in  you.  they 
trust  you,  they  look  to  yuu  for  guidance. 
That  ycu  realize  your  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties is  attested  by  the  fact  that  yru  gather 
here  annually  to  ask  divine  guidance  and 
strength  in  their  fulfillment  But  if  you  are 
to  tench  and  defend  cur  fellow  man.  if  ycu  are 
to  discharge  ycur  dutio-  faithfully  and  hcn- 
es'iy,  permit  mc  to  suggest  that  you  always 
krtp  before  you  the  necessity  of  growing 
gpirituaily  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
Suprenie  Lawcr.t  r 

Accordingly,  nci'rish  ycur  faitii  constantly 
by  pray  •  nn  the  sacrnments  Revive  ycur 
hope  by  reflecting  on  the  emptiness  of  this 
world  and  all  its  fleeting  shew  And  let  the 
charity  ff  Christ  alway-  pervade  your  minds 
and  hearts  For.  in  the  W(  rds  of  the  Inlmi- 
tabl-  Cardinal  Newman:  "Times  come  and  go 
and  man  will  net  belie\e  that  that  is  to  be 
which  is  not  yet.  or  that  what  now  is  only 
c«  iiti:i;i  icr  a  se...-cri  md  is  not  eternity. 
The  ••orld  passes  it  is  but  a  paeeant  and  a 
scene;  the  lefty  palace  crumbles,  the  busy 
city  .s  mute  the  ships  cf  Tarshish  have  sped 
away.  On  heart  and  flesh  death  is  coming: 
the  veil  is  breaking      The  end  is  the  trial." 

May  you  meet  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  smll- 
ii    . 
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Ml.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  unanimously  .craitted  to  me.  un- 
der date  of  September  23.  1941.  I  atn  priv- 
Uesed  to  extend  mv  remark.s  by  includ- 
inp  therein  the  acceptance  speech  of 
Judce  William  O'Dwypr  delivered  at  New 
York  City. 

I  am  prompted  to  preserve  this  speech 
as  part  of  the  record,  because  so  much 
of  it  is  devoied  to  a  problem  that  is  of 
such  tremendous  importance  to  tlie  con- 
tinued well-Deing  of  the  country. 

Judee  O'Dwyer  brines  to  ti.e  subject 
of  hi.-  .speech  a  wea'^h  of  experience 
pained  from  a  ii?eful  life  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  this  country,  our  city,  and  its 
people.  His  has  been  the  saga  of  so 
many  Americans — his  steady  rise,  tlie 
glory  of  our  democracy — laborer,  student, 
poiiceman.  mapistrate.  cnuntv  judpe,  and 
district  attorney  of  Kincs  Counfv.  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country.  His  life 
has  been  a  continuous  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  wliich  Is  so  necessary  at  all 
tunes,  and  especially  today.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  wlio  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  this  splendid  address  will  do  so  It 
is  as  follows: 

La.st  Tuesday  I  was  nominated  as  the  candi- 
date cf  the  Dem.ocratic  P.irty  for  mayor  cf 
the  city  of  New  York  I  accept  the  nomina- 
tion, not  only  mindful  of  the  honor  but  also 
ccnsciotis  of  the  respcnsibility  I  owe  my 
nomination  to  no  man  or  group  of  men;  to 
no  political  leader  or  prciip  uf  political  lead- 
ers In  fact,  not  until  after  I  w.ls  foimally 
designated  had  I  ever  met  any  of  the  Demo- 


cratic county  leaders  except  the  leader  ol  my 
home  borough  and  of  the  Borough  of  Queens. 
I  submltHed  my  candidacy  to  ilie  Demociats 
cf  this  city  on  my  character,  my  experience, 
and  my  record  In  the  public  service      1  am 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  enrolled  Demo- 
crats in  thtc  city,  cf  whom  there  are  2.273,367 
Therefore,  t  am  beholden  to  no  one  but  the 
Democratic  men  and  women  of  this  city  for 
my  nomination,  but  when  I  arc  elected  1  wUl 
represent  Oot  them  alone  but  all   the  people 
of  the  city  regardless  of  party    race,  or  creed. 
I  propose!  to  conduct  an  aggressive  and  con- 
structive ciimpaign.    1  did  not  decide  tc  be- 
come a  candidate  merely  to  go  through  the 
motions  ofta  campaign,  or  to  indulge  in  petty 
fault-flndiig.  or  to  engage  In  petty  criticism 
of  things  done  or  left  undone  ty  the  present 
r.dministrallou.    I  believe  there  are  questions 
Involved  Iq  this  election  which  go  to  the  very 
root  of  th^  government  of   the  city  of   New 
York  and  tiie  welfare  of  Its  people,  and  during 
the  campaign  I  will  fairly  and  fearlessly  pre- 
.■:>.  nt  the  issues  as  I  see  them     1  say  fairly  for 
1  would  be  less  than  truthful  If  I  .natea  that 
the  present  administration  has  made  no  ccn- 
tribution   to   the   city    of    New    York.      Every 
cdmlnistrakion  has  contributed  something  to 
the  city,    it  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that 
the  present  administration   has  contribu'.ed 
nothing,  blit  you  must  remembei  that  ouimg 
the  last  8  tears  the  city  pay  ro:l  has  increased 
from  $322.^21.594  to  $379,089,631,  exclusive  ol 
the  Rap:d  iTranslt  employees:  an  increase  ol 
$55  COO.COa    that    the    budget    has    incrta«ed 
from  $615,827,071  to  $677,0--'6  580.  ah  increase 
cf  $52C0C,|0C:  and  that  the  ciiy  has  received 
from   the  j^ederal  Govern.mcnt   $72  OCO  '"00   in 
cash  out  df  a  total  of  $33,00J0OO  authcnzed 
as  grants,  find  has  also  receivei  from  the  Fed- 
eral Govertiment  on  account  of  P  W   A  prel- 
ects loans  j  totaling  $31,350,000      These   stag- 
gering increases  have  occurred  despite  the  ex- 
press proiqise  of  the  maycr  v. hen  he  was  first 
a  candidal,  and  I  quote,  "to  s^ve  650  OOCOCO 
by  clearini ;  out  a  horde  of  pcliticcl  parasites 
and  cuttli  g  out  useless  Joti.^  ' 

Obvious  y,  during  the  time  nv.^.ilable  this 
evening  I  cannot  define  and  con'-ider  all 
the  questions  which  I  believe  shcu.'d  be  d;s- 
cu5,sed  fri  nkJy  and  mu.=t  be  decided  cor- 
rectly if  New  York  City  Is  to  grow  and 
prosper.  But  at  the  very  out;et  I  wish  to 
discuss  ar  d  dispose  of  one  issue  which  cur 
opponents  tay  is  the  fundamental  Issue  In 
this  campaign. 

In  a  6]  eech  announcing  his  willingness 
to  be  a  Ci  ndidate  again,  the  Mayor  stated — 
and  1  quite — that  all  the  city  departments 
are  in  cha  ge  of  "specialists,  trained  and  com- 
petent m(  n  who,  for  ability  and  specialized 
knowiedgi  and  efficiency,  form  a  catmet  the 
like  of  wi  Ich  does  net  exist  In  any  gcveru- 
ment  in  this  country."  I  challenge  that 
statement.  I  admit  that  some  members  of 
the  Mayc  s  cabinet  are  competent  and  effi- 
cient pu  )lic  servants  and  shi:.uid  be  re- 
tained I  will,  however,  dur.ng  the  cam- 
paign show  that  other  appilntecs  ol  the 
Mayor  arq  not  only  not  specialists  and  weie 
not  named  because  of  any  partieu'ar  talent 
or  special  aptitude  for  the  positions  they 
hold,  but!  to  repay  political  debts  I  will 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  cf  every  fair- 
minded  iT|an  and  woman  thnt  some  of  them 
are  a  meJiace  and  should  be  promptly  and 
pfremptorlly  separnted  from  the  public  serv- 
ice 

In  the  tame  speech  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate;  for  reelection  the  Mayor  stated — 
and  I  quake  again — that  the  issue  is  between 
"nonpolltJcaJ.  nonpartisan,  and  political  ma- 
chine-controlled government."  I  also  chal- 
lenge that  statement. 

I  recognize  that  heretofore  In  both  parties. 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  there  have 
been  cynical,  selfish  groups  who  thought  ol 
public  otice  primarily,  perhaps  solely,  Jn 
terms  cf  patronage  and  political  power  I 
also     recognize     that     these     men,     leaders, 
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, call  them   what   you  will— were   ftble 

In  many  iiis-suces  to  exert  their  baneful  and 
■mister  influence  ever  those  chosen  to  ad- 
minister the  government  Tliis  sruaiicn  ex- 
isted not  only  in  New  York  but  in  many 
other  cities.  It  obtained  not  only  in  many 
municipalities  but  in  many  State  govern- 
ments as  well.  But  times  have  changed. 
Tlie  day  cf  old-fashlcned  machlnt  govern- 
ment is  gone  forever,  at  least  in  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York  It  is  as  outmoded 
as  the  hoc'p  skirt  or  higli  pants  pockets 
People  now  think  for  thenx-^lves  Thiy  iiave 
developed  a  social  and  political  awaiei.tss 
which  bodes  111  for  the  man  m  public  cfEce 
or  political  position  who  does  not  realize 
that  the  old  days  cf  private  profit— which 
Is  another  name  for  political  plunder — are 
gone  forever  I  do  not  want  and  will  not 
have  the  support  of  any  such  political  leader 
either  within  or  without  my  party.  Honesty 
In  the  public  business  is  essential  if  democ- 
racy Ls  to  survive  I  believe  that  the  place  for 
all  crooks,  whether  they  be  pickpockets  cr 
politicians,  is  m  Jail 

True,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Pany.  I  recognize  there  Is  no  Democratic  cr 
Republican  way  of  cleaning  a  street  cr  put- 
ting out  a  fire. "but  I  believe  that  In  a  democ- 
racy, purtv  rcsp<  risibility  adds  greotly  to  the 
protection  of  the  citizen  I  also  believe, 
however,  that  in  a  representative  government 
nc  elected  official  may  shift  to  his  party  the 
obligations  which  his  oath  of  cfBce  casts  upon 
him. 

Yes:  I  am  ft  Democrat  So  is  President 
Roosevelt:  so  is  former  Governor  Smith;  and 
BO  is  Governc-r  Lt^hman  As  a  Democrat,  Al 
Smltl  was  elected  Governor  three  times  As 
a  Democrat.  Frai.kiiii  Rouse\e:t  waarelecteel 
and  reelected  Governor  As  a  Democrat.  Her- 
bert Lehman  wai  elected  and  three  times  re- 
ek^cted  Governor  1  am  the  candidate  of  the 
same  party  which  nominated  and  sponsored 
each  of  those  illiostrious  men  Is  there  any- 
one bold  enout:h  xo  suecest  that  as  Governor 
any  of  them  turned  over  the  S'ate  govern- 
ment to  a  politicf  macb.ine  or  was  controlled 
by  a  political  bow-"^  Of  course  not  Nor  does 
anyone  dare  suct:e.st  that  when  I  am  mayor 
I  will  turn  over  the  municipal  gcvernm.ent  to 
a  political  machine  cr  be  dominated  by  a 
political  tx)ss 

M>    record  first   as  a   member  ol   the  New 
York    City    Police    Department,   then    magis- 
Uate.   then   county   Judge,   then   district   at- 
torney   of    the    largest   county    in    the   State 
and  the  second  'argest  in   the  country,  is  a 
complete    atxiwer    to    any    such    suggestion 
Thrcughiiut    17    yeiirs    in   public    service,    no 
political    eader  cr  anyuiie  else  ever  influenced 
my  Judicial  or  official  conduct     Nor  has  any 
political   leader  ever  been   brazen   or  foolish 
enough  to  make  the  attempt      In  1937,  after 
serving   5  years  as  a   city  magistrate.   Gover- 
nor Lehman  appointed  me  county   Judge  of 
Kings  County,  to  which  office  I  was  electtd 
the    loUiwlng    November       Ycu    will    recall 
about  that  time  crime  was  rampant  in  Brook- 
lyn     The  gmity  were  not  only  not  punished 
but  freq-itntly  not  even  apprehended      Many 
major  crimes  wer:  left  unsolved     The  situa- 
tion  was   so  serious    that    Governor   Lehman 
convened  an   extraordinary  term  ol   the  su- 
preme   Court    to   expose   the   conditions   and 
ascertain   if  there   were   any   corrupt   alliance 
between  the  wrongdoers  and  the  lawrcnforce- 
ment  agencies      I  was  happy  and  contented 
as  county  jud'ie    for  It   was   the  realization 
of  a  life's  ambition  and  afforded  me  an  op- 
p<  rtunity  for  irfater  u«:efulness  rot  alone  in 
ridding    Brooklvn    of    the    hardened    ant    ha- 
bitual ciin.inaL  but  «t  ihe  same  time  salvag- 
ing many  an  unfortunate  youth  who.  because 
of    home    environment    or    lack    of    religious 
training,    had    ccmn.ltted    his    first    misstep. 
Moreover.    I    was    secure    for    14    years,    at    a 
salary    of    $25  000    a    year       Neverthekss,    in 
response    to   b    general    demand    and    what    I 
believfd    wa?    my   duty    t<<   my    county    city, 
and  State   I  consented  tc  becnme  a  candidate 
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for  district  attorney    the  term  of  which  was 
only  4  years  and  at  a  greatly  decreased  salary. 
During  tliat  CJ-.mpn.gn  for  district  attorney 
I  publicly  stated  wliat  would  be  my  attiiude 
toward    political   organizat.or^   and   political 
leaders  if  I  were  elected.     I  said  I  would  de- 
vote my  whole  time  tc  my  duties  as  district 
attorney:   that  I  would  recrganlz*'  the  cmce: 
that  my  assistants  would  be  selected  by  me 
and    me    alone:    that    character    and    Stness 
would  be  the  sole  considerations  fcr  appoint- 
ment  to  my  staff,   that  wliile  politics,    affili- 
ation  would  net   disqualify,  it  could  not  aid 
any   apphcant;    and  that   no  political   leader 
would  be  consulted  as  to  who  would  be  fired 
cr  hired.    The  opposing  candidate,  while  ad- 
mitting my  good  faith    said  I  would  be  pow- 
erless to  carry  cut  m.v  plan.     But  the  p>ecple 
cf  Brooklyn  believed  me  and  truster,  me:  they 
knew  1  meant  what  I  said,  and  I  kept  that 
promise.     Candor  compels  me   to  state   that 
no  political  leader  ever  attempted  to  influ- 
ence me  In  the  selection  of  my  stafT  or  the 
conduct  of  my  office      What  has  been  done, 
what   has  been   accomplished   in   the   last   21 
months    is    history.     I    trust    I    will    not    be 
deemed  immodest,  but  since  I  became  district 
attorney    87    murders,    not   only    in    Hrocklyn 
but  in  other  boroughs  in  the  city  and  ether 
counties   In    the    State    and    in    other    States 
throughout   the   country,   have  been   solved. 
Many    of    those    who    com.mitted   them    and. 
more  important,  many  of  those  who  inspired 
them,    have    been    apprehend<"d.    prosecuted, 
and     punished,     crime     has    decreased;     our 
docket    is    up    to    date    and    Brooklyn    Is    a 
cleaner,  ssJer.  and  better  place  in  whkii   to 
live  and  do  business.    My  record  has  gained 
the  praise  ol  the   press  regardless  of  politics 
and  has  won  the  approval  of  the  people  Irre- 
spective of  panisanship. 

I  ask  to  be  judged  on  that  recced  I  offer 
it  as  an  assurance  that  when  1  am  mayor 
the  government  and  affairs  of  the  city  cf 
New  Yoik  will  be  administered  with  integrity 
and  efficiency  and  in  the  interests  ol  all  the 
people,  taxpayer,  and  rentpayer,  businessman 
and  laboring  man  alike. 

As  the  candidate  for  mayor  I  make  this 
promise  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  It  is 
the  same  pre  mise  I  made  to  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  when  I  was  a  candidate  for  district 
attorney.  I  promise  to  devote  my  whole 
time  and  all  my  energies  to  my  duties  as 
mayor.  1  w-ill  be  a  full,  not  a  part-time 
mayor  I  promise  that  no  political  machine 
p.nci  no  political  leader  will  control  me  cr 
dictate  the  policies  which  1  unll  pursue  or 
the  appointments  which  I  will  make,  that 
each  member  of  my  cabinet  and  each  judicial 
officer  appointed  by  me  will  be  my  uwu  selec- 
tion, whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  cr  xhe  Republican  Party  or  no 
party,  chcsen  solely  because  of  his  character 
and  fitness  and  for  whose  acts  and  conduct 
]^  will  assume  full  responsibllitv  I  can 
promise  no  more  I  should  be  unworthy  if 
I  promised  les« 

This  IS  my  answer  to  what  the  mayor  says 
is  the  fundamental  issue  m  this  e^impaign 
I  have  met  it  squarely,  discussed  it  franitly 
and  disposed  of  it  finally  U  after  rxamininp 
my  life's  history  and  my  public  nctrd  ycu 
are  satisfied  that  I  mean  what  1  say  that  1 
will  keep  that  pledge.  I  ask  you  to  vote 
for  me 

There  is  another  matter  to  whui:  I  invite 
your  attention,  and  I  approach  it  In  the 
same  cpen  and  candid  manner  so  every  citi- 
zen of  New  York  may  readHy  understand  my 
posltlcn 

I  appreciate  that  a  municipal  campaign  is 
no  yAace  for  the  discussion  of  national  is- 
sues cr  iniernatlonal  questions  Our  fcreipn 
policy  is  not  the  business  of  the  n:a\cr  if  the 
City  of  New  York  Power  U)  deal  with  the 
country's  foreign  policy  has  been  wisfly  dele- 
gated to  the  President  aiid  the  Congress 
But  in  view  of  the  present  world  crisis,  when 
during  the  last  2  years  13  countries  have 
been      invaded.     Ibeu     guvernmeulB     over- 


thrown, their  citizens  kH!ed  and  property 
destroved  by  the  wicked  exponert^  of  force 
the  people  of  this  city  have  a  right  to  know 
the  attitude  of  the  man  who  aspires  tc  be 
their  maycr  Hence  I  repeat  w!:at  I  fre- 
quently have  said  before  I  hate  commu- 
nism, fascism,  and  r.azi-lsm  and  I  oppose  all 
ot'.ier  ideologies  hostile  tc  cur  demrcracy 
I  believe  In  the  democratic  system,  and  the 
American  way  of  life  I  abhor  the  dictators, 
whose  greed  and  Infamy  are  responsible  for 
the  stiffering  and  misery  which  have  been 
visited  upon  countless  th"us;inds  cf  inno- 
cent m.en.  women,  and  children  whom  they 
have  rendered  homeless,  helpless  r.nd  hope- 
less 

I  believe  with  President  Roosevelt  that 
the  most  effective  answer  to  Hitler's  method 
of  total  attack  Is  total  defense  I  endorse 
the  policy  of  the  President  in  defending  our 
sovereignty  and  dem.ocracy  and  the  policy  ol 
the  President  and  Congres.*  i:.  civt^-e  a;d  to 
those  countries  which  are  re'^istir.c  Nazi  ag- 
gression As  mayor  of  tlie  city  of  New  York 
which  is  the  center  of  our  industrial  life.  1 
will  lend  every  assistance  in  promotmp  and 
perfecting  the  national  defense  I  will  do 
niy  utmost  to  discourage  Intolerance  and 
establish  unity  and  harmony  amrnE?  our 
people 

That  there  are  in  our  city  certain  per.«..ins 
seeking  to  disunite  us  by  dividinc  us  into 
racial  and  religious  groups  cannot  be  de- 
nied They  do  not  represent  the  patriotic 
people  of  America  or  the  self-respecnnp 
citizens  of  New  York  They  are  in  the  m.aln 
motivated  by  the  same  Impulses  which  years 
ago  gave  rise  to  the  A  P  A  and  the  Know- 
Nothing  movement  and  later  m  tl.e  K'l  Kitix 
Klan  Only  i3  years  ago  a  great  .fmcncan. 
a  great  exponent  of  democmcy.  was  denied 
an  office  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted 
not  becausi  the  members  of  the  Kan  and 
other  bigots  opposed  his  prlltical  \  lews  but 
because  he  professed  before  God  and  man 
the  faith  of  his  fathers 

Happily  the  Klan  is  now  extinct,  and  its 
disciples    have   slunk    back    to   the    shadows 
whence  they  came      But   recently  there    has 
sprung    up    aniongst    us    another    group    ol 
bigots   who   subscribe   to   a   doctrine   Just    as 
alien  to  our  American  concept  as  the  Klan. 
even  though  they  do  not  ma-k  themselves  In 
a  sheet     This  ugly  and  smlMer  thing  is  anti- 
Bemltlsm      It  Is  the  principal  export  product 
of   Hitler,  designed   to  sow   the   seed   ol    dis- 
content, distrust,  and  hatred  among  the  peo- 
ples of   the   world   so    as   to   facilitate   their 
conquest      This   group,   which   has  been   ac- 
tive in  our  city,  has  been  ignor«d  too  long 
Its   mem.bers    have    been    peimitted    at    their 
street  meetings  to  Insult  and  v^y  the  Jew 
It  is  this  group  that  conductaB*  whisper- 
ing campaign  against  Herbtrt  Lenm&n  solely 
because  of  his  race  and  rtllgicn  whtn  he  was 
a  cancidate  for  Gcvcrnot    just  &*  the  earlier 
group  conducted   the    same   kind   of   a   cam- 
paign  and  for   the  same  reasons   against   Al 
Smith  when  he  wa^  a  .and  date  for  Pitsldent 
When  I  was  a  candidate  lor  county   juc:^:c  1 
abaudDned  my  own  campal^in  and  in  Brook- 
lyn   and    elsewhere    I    dL!.cu:.r<d    ^ii  m    and 
their  practices,  as  I  do  tonitht      When  I  was 
a  candidate  for  district  attorney  I  promised, 
if  elected,  that  :   would   not  stand   idly   by 
and  p<-rmit  the''    racial  and  religious  fanatics 
to  incite  disorder,  provoke  violence,  and  cre- 
ate disunity  in    the   life   of   our   community 
I  yield  to   no  one   in  my  devotion   to  the 
fundamental    tenets    of    free    speech,    a    free 
press,    and    freedom    of    wor-h.p.    but    I    am 
happy  to  say  that,  with  ut  iniring::  g  upon 
any   of   these   sacred    pui)rant;e«.   and    \nthout 
any  additional  laws   I  succeeded  m  stopping 
these     undemocratic.     un-Amencan      public 
dtn.    nstratirris.   and   we    now    have    nc   tuch 
publi:    meetings    in    Brooklyn       When    I    am 
mav'r  we  will   have  none  in  the  city  of  New 
York 

The  injection  of  rscir-.I  and  re'.ipi'  us  prej- 
!    udice   into   the   discussion   ol   out    domegtic 
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problems  or  our  foreign  policies  l£  an  abusa 
cf  the  light  ol  free  speech.  That  some  of 
these  fanatics,  both  antl-Cathollc  and  anti- 
Semitic,  were  elevated  to  high  place  under 
the  present  administration  Is  to  be  regretted. 

I  promise  when  I  am  mayor  I  will  not  ap- 
point or  tolerate  in  the  city  service  anyone 
who  preaches  intolerance  or  class  hatred  and 
thereby  sows  the  seed  ol  discontent,  distrust, 
ar.d  disunity.  Nor  will  I  appoint  any  man 
or  woman  who  now  or  heretofore  has  been 
affllmted  with  any  party,  organization,  or 
group  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  and  the  substitution  of  any  oth- 
er system  or  who  does  not  t)elleve  In  our 
democratic  institutions  and  subscribe  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  If  there  be  any  such 
in  the  public  service  they  will  be  promptly 
removed.  There  will  be  no  room  In  my  ad- 
ministration for  a  Gerson  or  a  Kern,  or  any 
of   their   fellow   travelers. 

I  woiiJd  be  thoughtless.  Indeed,  II  1  failed 
to  add  a  word  about  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  Lloyd  Church,  the  candi- 
date for  comptroller,  and  M.  Maldwln  Fer- 
tlg.  the  candidate  for  president  of  the  council. 
Judge  Church  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  bar  and  during  the  last  7  years  has  been 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  At  great 
personal  sacrifice  he  resigned  that  ofiBce  to 
become  a  candidate  for  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  Is  a  man  of  broad 
experience  in  business,  legal,  and  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  by  ability  and  training 
la  abundantly  equipped  to  manage  the 
finances  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  estimate  to  shape 
its   policies. 

Mr.  M  Maldwln  Fertlg.  the  candidate  for 
president  cl  the  council,  has  been  an  assis- 
tant to  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  city 
of  New  York  He  also  was  counsel  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  when  he  was  Governor,  and 
counsel  to  Governor  Lehman.  At  present  he 
la  a  member  of  the  transit  commission.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  State  who 
has  a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  of  New  York  than  has 
Mr.  Fertlg. 

Both  these  gentlemen  are  forceful,  forth- 
right men  who  have  the  intelligence  to  for- 
mulate opinions  of  their  own  and  the  cour- 
age to  express  them.  While  they  will  be  of 
invaluable  aid  to  me.  they  will,  as  they 
should,  be  Independent  of  and  not  subservi- 
ent to  the  mayor  We  promise  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York  an  honest,  efficient, 
economical,  and  dignified  administration. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  threats  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  face  is  the  threat  of  the 
destruction  of  the  small  businessman. 
About  every  pet  measure  which  can  be 
enacted  into  law,  and  about  every  pet 
regulation  that  can  be  established  by  the 
various  departments  of  government,  the 
boards  and  commissions,  which  will 
cripple  the  small  businessmen  of  our 
country  has  been  enacted  and  put  into 
effect.  The  small  businessmen  of  our 
country  are  feeling  the  impress  of  those 


stem  and  staggering  blows.  Men  and 
women  who  have  engaged  in  business 
throughout  their  lives,  and  who  have 
been  both  honorable  and  patriotic  as 
Americans,  are  being  forced  to  discon- 
tinue their  life  work  because  of  their 
inability  to  secure  priorities  on  needed 
materials  for  the  continuance  of  their 
business. 

These  businessmen  and  women  have 
been  the  very  backbone  of  our  country. 
They  have  aided  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation.    They  have  paid 
their  taxes,  and  they  have  employed  such 
help  as  they  have  needed  in  the  operation 
of  their   business.     They  have  made  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
the  United  States  of  America.    But  now, 
under  the  flimsy  guise  of  the  national 
emergency,  they  are  not  given  defense 
contracts,  and  they  are  not  given  ma- 
terial by  which   they    can   continue   in 
business.     This   unholy    plan    must    be 
remedied  at  once  or  we  will  experience 
an  unprecedented  unemployment  situa- 
tion in  our  country.    The  people  engaged 
in   business   must    be   protected   rather 
than  have  their  business  destroyed  and 
their  employees  thrown  out  of  their  jobs. 
A  plan  must  be  devised  whereby  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  needed  materials  re- 
quired by  the  nondefense  indu.stries  may 
be  supplied,   thereby  enabling   them  to 
continue   their    operation    in    part,    and 
enabling  them  to  keep  their  organization 
intact.    Defense  contracts  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  various  plants  in  order  to 
maintain  a  continuous  operation  of  those 
institutions   in   which   the   needed   ma- 
terials come  in  sharp  conflict  with  these 
badly    needed    for    defense    production. 
This  is  essential  in  order  to  keep  our 
factories  and  mills  in  continuous  opera- 
tion, and  to  asiure  to  the  employees  con- 
tinuous employment  in  the  future. 

Recently  Secretary  Morgenthau  made 
a  statement  in  which  he  suggested, 
under  the  price-fixing  plan,  that  all  bu.-^i- 
ness  should  be  limited  to  6-percent  profit. 
Such  a  plan,  if  adopted,  wouici  be  dis- 
astrous to  business  in  our  country.  That 
would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  business. 
Such  a  plan  would  cause  thousands  of 
businessmen  and  women  to  close  their 
doors  and  cease  to  operate  their  estab- 
lishments. Their  employees  would  be 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs.  We  must  re- 
member that  if  the  employer  is  injured, 
the  employee  is  likewise  injured.  The 
partnership  of  employer  and  r^mployee  is 
an  inseparable  unity:  they  work  to- 
gether; when  the  employer  secures  con- 
tracts for  work,  at  a  fair  margin  of 
profit,  then  the  employeees  have  con- 
tinuous work,  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
wage.    This  is  a  very  happy  condition. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Govern- 
ment refu.ses  to  issue  priorities  for 
needed  materials,  even  though  the 
factory  or  the^miil,  or  the  contiactor  or 
the  builder,  has  a  contract  or  contracts 
to  perform,  then  the  work  must  step. 
The  employees  are  discontinued  in  their 
work.  That  is  the  destruction  of  both 
the  plant,  and  the  business,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  the  laborer  to  ea;n  his  own 
living — all  caused  by  our  own  Govc^rn- 
ment  refusing  to  permit  the  reeded  ma- 
terials to  be  allocated  to  that  plant,  or  to 
that  contractor.    In  that  case   the  Gov- 


ernment is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  the  operation  of  the  p'ant,  and 
the  completion  of  the  contract  and  it  is 
also  respon.sible  for  the  employees  being 
thrown  off  of  the  job. 

Precisely  this  same  result  is  obtained 
when  There  is  such  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  allowable  profits  which  may  be 
earned.  Plants  and  mills  will  be  com- 
pelled to  close;  their  employees  will  be 
thrown  out  of  their  jobs;  all  because  of 
the  governmental  interference  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  employer  cannot  maintain 
his  plant,  and  take  care  of  the  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  incident  to  its  operation, 
and  meet  the  high  and  staggering  taxes 
and  obligations  which  have  been  imposed 
by  his  county.  State,  and  Government. 
These  oblieations  must  be  met.  and  if 
they  are  not  met  in  full  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  tax  and 
revenue  laws  penalties  must  be  added; 
if  the  tax  and  the  penalty  is  not  paid, 
then  the  property  will  be  sold.  The  em- 
ployer and  the  small  businessmen  and 
women  of  our  country  face  a  very  dark 
and  dismal  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  con.^ent 
to  extend  m.y  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therein  a  very  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  of  the  26th 
day  of  August  1941,  which  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  read.  The  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

(From    the    Washington    Times-Herald     of 
August  26.  19411 
Exit  the  Small  Businessman 
The    national-defense    program    is    setting 
the  stage  for  a  hoped-for  wiping  out  of  Hit- 
ler and  his  philosophy,  somewhere,  somehow, 
sometime.     But  the  defense  program  is  also 
beginning  to  wipe  out  the  small  businessman 
In   the   United   States:    and   up    to   now    it    is 
hard  to  soe  how  the  process  can  be  stopped 
or  even  slowed  down. 

dev.'\stat:on  by  PRioHrrT 
Defense  demands  get  priority  over  de- 
mands for  materials  for  nondefense  goods. 
Many  a  small  manufacturer,  for  all  the  op- 
tlmlitic  talk  on  the  subject,  physically  can- 
not shift  ever  into  making  defense  goods. 

From  this  situation,  all  manner  of  conse- 
quences are  already  flowing  There  are  bad 
bottleneclts  in  aluminum,  brass,  copper,  cer- 
tain chemicals  and  plastics,  chromium,  zinc, 
and.  above  all.  steel.  These  shortage*  pro- 
duce shortages  in  such  things  as  nuts,  bolts, 
rivets,  screws,  zippers,  paper  clips,  and  In- 
numerable other  articles  needed  by  small 
manufacturers  to  make  consumer  goods 

The  paralysis  spread  from  these  manufac- 
turers to  dealers,  who  find  themselves  with 
less  and  less  to  sell,  and  consequently  have 
to  cut  doVr'n  their  sales  forces.  Unemploy- 
ment and  discontent  result  all  the  way  along 
this  spiral.  The  harvest  is  unpredictable 
Just  now,  except  that  you  can  safely  predict 
that  It  will  be  a  sour  harvest. 

THE    WAR    HAWKS 

What  is  the  reason  for  it?  Our  all-out 
effort  to  build  a  huge  armament  for  ourselves 
and  tc  arm  or  help  arm  every  nation  fight- 
ing an  aggressor  nation  or  nations 

Who  is  responsible?  Mainly,  as  we  dope  It 
out.  two  groups  In  Washington 

One  of  these  is  the  war  party,  headed  by 
Colonel  Knox  and  President  Roosevelt  Col- 
onel Knox  likes  war  for  its  excitement  and  its 
glcry.  Judging  from  his  speeches  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  distinguished  hlm.^elf  in  two 
wars.  The  President  hopes  to  bring  to  the 
wholo  world,  through  war.  in  our  generation, 
freedom  from  want  and  fear  and  freedom  of 
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religion  and  •  hought — something  which  no- 
body In  all  wirld  history  has  yet  done  or,  to 
our  knowledg  •.  even  hoped  to  do 

THF    RED     WRFCKERS 

Then,  theri-  are  tlie  Comraunlst-mlnded 
theorists  and  philosophers,  with  whom  Wash- 
ington is  honeycombed. 

These  people  feel  that  the  modern  trend  Is 
toward  comnunls-m.  in  this  and  ail  other 
countries  cxctpt  Russia,  which  has  already  ar- 
rived at  the  g  ;ial 

In  the  Ccmmunist  philosophy,  landlords. 
Investors,  bankers,  merchants,  businessmen, 
lawyers,  pries's,  nuns,  and  independent  news- 
paper people  are  enemies  of  society  These 
groups  make  up  the  bourgeoisie,  which  the 
Communists  hope  to  wipe  from  the  face  of 
the  earth 

So  the  oncoming  destruction  of  the  small 
businessman  in  this  country  is  O  K  by  the 
comrades  anl  fellow  travelers  now  holding 
BO  many  plac?s  of  power  in  the  United  States 
Government  As  they  see  It,  the  war  will 
bring  about  he  revolution  here  much  faster 
than  It  could  come  in  peacetime 

And  they  ire  as  coolly  willing  to  see  the 
small  businessman  wiped  out  as  they  are  to 
have  one  or  more  millions  of  American  boys 
massacred  hi  Europe  tc  keep  Commvinist 
Russia  safe  f-om  Adolf  Hitler 

FROM    EVOLUTION    TO    REVOLUTION 

Before  the  war  began,  the  New  Deal  was 
movuig  toward  a  species  of  ttitaiitananlsm  — 
meeiiing  tovkard  more  and  more  government 
supervision  c A-er  Indnidual  greed  and  ambi- 
tion for  tht  general  welfare  We  thought 
that  was  as  it  should  be,  and  in  line  with 
evolution,  and  we  still  think  so.  But  we 
also  though;,  and  still  think,  that  if  this 
country  could  stay  at  peace  ^nd  mind  its 
own  business  the  necessary  readjustments 
could  be  made  peaceably  and  gradually,  and 
without  wlflng  out  whole  economic  layers 
of  our  society 

The  ^ew  Deal  was  getting  that  result — 
Jerkily  and  with  many  a  stumble  and  mis- 
take, true,  but  it  was  making  the  grade, 
untU  this  war  broke  out.  It  even  kept  its 
head  fairly  well  screwed  on  until  the  fall 
of  Fiance  ir  June  1940 

Since  that  time,  we  have  been  dragged  ever 
clc-er  and  tiloser  to  all-out  participation  in 
this  war  b>  cur  Washington  masters.  The 
people — from  75  to  86  percent  of  whom,  we 
are  convinced,  do  not  want  to  go  shooting 
Into  this  wi.r— have  been  able  to  do  nothing 
up  to  now  to  call  a  halt 

The  war  hawks  apparently  have  forgotten 
all  about  d  jmesiic  reform  and  readjustment 
In  their  pre  Dccupatlon  with  a  foreigners'  war. 
But  the  Co  nmunlsts  and  their  fellow  travel- 
ers in  the  Washington  set-up  have  not  for- 
gotten the  'Ikjmmunkt  revolution  which  they 
hope  this  *-ar  wil  speed  up  In  the  United 
States  Ycu  can  almost  see  them  licking 
their  lips  8s  they  watch  the  small  business- 
man being  ground  up  in  the  priorities  meat 
chopper. 


Farm  Prices  Are  More  Than  a  Mere 
Theory 
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ington.  but  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife   j 
and  children   they   are  a  grim   reality.  ' 
Many  farmers  depend  for  a  livmg  upon 
the  weekly  check  that  they  receive  for 
their  cream,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

When  these  prices  go  down  it  vitally 
affects  the  so-called  human  values  so 
far  as  the  farm  family  is  concerned.  In 
many  cases  a  depressed  pnce  of  farm 
produce  means  a  defiinite  hardship.  At 
the  be5t,  it  means  that  the  farmer  buys 
fewer  .shoes,  clothing,  furniture,  radios, 
automobiles,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
he  need.^.  as  well  as  the  bare  necessities. 

An  outrageous  attack  has  been  made 
upon  the  American  farm  home  by  the 
subsidizing  by  the  United  State.'s  of  butter 
substitutes  The  taxpayers"  monty  has 
been  used  to  provide  radio  prcgrams  to 
advertise  butter  substitutes.  The  Gov- 
ernment's financing  of  advertising  of 
products  that  comp<'te  wUh  the  products 
of  the  American  farmer  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied before  the  court  of  public  opinion. 

Mr  Speaker,  now  ccmes  some  stanling 
news  in  reference  to  the  importation  of 
eggs.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  Associated  Press  article  bearing  date 
of  October  1,  1941,  which  is  as  follows: 

Arrival  of  1.334  700  down  Argentine  eggs  in 
New  York,  making  the  second  time  this  month 
In  which  eggs  have  been  shipped  here  from 
that  country,  helped  to  depress  futures  prices 
on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  yester- 
day 

Traders  here  were  advised  that  6.000  dozen 
of  the  Argentine  egcs  were  sold  m  the  New 
York  wholesale  market  at  26  cents  a  dozen, 
compared  with  32';^-cent£-a-dozen  quotation 
here  for  domestically  produced  eggs  of  the 
same  grade 

Mr  Speaker.  I  plead  lor  a  fair  deal  for 
the  American  farmer.  Is  he  not  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  that  we  give  to 
American  labor  and  American  capital? 
To  whom  dees  the  American  market 
belong? 


T  iUTSday.  October  2.  1941 


A  Republican  Goes  Through  the  News 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LIMA  (OHIO'  NEWS 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price 
ol  farm  jiroducts  may  be  a  theory  to  the 
regulators  who  sit  In  easy  chairs  In  Wash- 


Mr.  JONES.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  fcilowing  editorial  by  the  city 
editor  of  the  Lima  tOhio>  News: 
IFrcm  the  Lima   lOhlo)   News] 
A  Repubucan  Goes  Through  the  News 
(By  Jim  Blisseil,  city  editor,  the  Lima  News) 

President  RooFevelt  last  week  again  resorted 
to  one  ol  t!ie  favorite  tactics  r{  the  New  Deul 
When  he  ridiculed  ch.'-.rges  that  the  motion- 
picture  industry  is  circulating  war  propa- 
ganda In  films 

Now  propaganda,  as  usually  understood  Is 
a  he  In  a  newspaper  or  magas".ne  and  sup- 
posedly easily  discernible  That  Is  one  good 
definition  Ancther  and  more  fitting  defini- 
tion, l8  that  propaganda  Is  anything  that  will 


motl-  ate  people  to  action  or  create  a  receptive 
mooc  or  an  accepUnce  ot  acme  phiioscphy. 
In  o.ir  modern  terminology.  It  Is  a  Job  of 
"selling  an  idea  " 

wmie  the  President  may  ridicule  the 
charjres.  the  fact  tliat  he  ctreses  to  di  so  does 
not  Cloak  h;m  with  an  aurcra  of  om.nipoten.  e 
nor  his  Interpretation  with  the  wisdom  cf  a 
Bolcmcn  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  been 
wrcn^:  dead  tc  rights  en  many  issues  A 
simple  examination  of  a  few  cf  the  facts  re- 
garding proptiganda  in  movies  wiil  shew  hiin 
wrorg  again,  ridicule  to  the  contrary  nct- 
wlthrtandnig 

Senator  Nye  fxiinted  out  a  number  of  films 
he  said  were  propajtanda  bunk  purely  and 
simply  In  hi-  list  he  named  Blackout, 
I  Mirrled  a  Nazi  Night  Tram,  ar.d  Ccn- 
vcv  While  we  did  nt  t  see  these  particular 
film;  we  did  witness  a  few  ihr.t  contmnid  the 
insiciiuus  and  subiif  appeal  for  apprcciatl<  n 
of  the  Britij-h  cause  against  tiic  Nazis 

Wnat  were  they.''  Well,  The\  Met  m  Lis- 
bon waf  a  beaut  Fred  MacMurray  shou.d 
havf  gagged  when  he  uttered  the  diakgue  in 
one  scene  Enacting  the  role  of  an  American 
ferrying  b  .mbe-s  to  England  the  sequence  :n 
point  shews  him  with  his  arm  arr  und  an  Eng- 
lishman and  telling  him  in  efTect:  'Yes.  we 
are  af  the  same  blood;  we  talk  the  same  ian- 
guafie;  we  think  alike;  we  act  alike  We  must 
stick  together"  That,  to  any  fair-mmdtd 
ana  ysT.  is  certainly  a  play  for  &ym.pathy  ar.d 
solidarity  between  the  English-speaking 
classes 

FACTS  STICK  OtTT  IN    RFCrNT  ni-MS 

Quer.tln  Reynolds,  who  has  been  cleaning 
up  writing  from  London,  had  a  "drammcr  ' 
on  the  screens  of  this  cotmtry  at  the  Yuletlde 
sea5.on  that  would  put  the  old  tear  JerkerB 
to  shame  It  was  Christmas  in  London,  if 
memory  serves  That  was  probably  the  incst 
bald-faced  piece  of  propaganda  foisted  upon 
a  public  that  pays  tc  be  entertained  that  we 
ha\e  seen  in  some  time 

Ihe  Brothers  Warner  have  come  m  lor 
some  criticism  How  about  the.r  Dr  Ehr- 
llchs  Magic  Bullet?  In  this  supercoloseal 
epic,  all  the  good  characters  talked  clear, 
concise,  and  intelligible  English  All  the 
bad  characters  talked  with  thick  guttural 
German  accents 

The  purpose?  To  work  on  your  subcon- 
scious, friends  To  sneak  In  the  back  doer, 
so  to  speak,  and  Impress  upon  you  that  the 
English  are  our  cousins  That  In  this  hour 
of  Empire  peril  we  ehf^uld  f  reet  the  "tJnrle 
Shylock"  appelfltlon  pnd  once  apalr.  give  fur 
manhood  and  our  money  to  a  cause  that 
was  lost  long  before  hostilities  ever  brcke 
out 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  he  does  net  know  of 
anyone  in  the  admini.-tratlve  branch  that 
has  encouraet'd  production  of  war  propaganda 
films  as  charged  In  the  Senate  subcommittee 
inquiry. 

It  might  be  far-fetched,  but  a  Utile  numfcrr 
that  played  Lima  not  over  2  weeks  aec  was  a 
honey.  The  picture.  In  beautiful  technl- 
cclor'and  with  Frank  Craven,  the  epitome  cf 
An  Average  Ameilca.  in  the  lead,  was  sell- 
ing the  glories  of  the  Ftderal  Housing  Ad- 
mlnistratlcn  and  Craven  wrrked  Hi  from 
time  to  time  the  fact  that  only  in  a  country 
Biich  as  this  could  such  a  thing  happen. 
Mayhap  you  will  say  he  was  selling  Amer- 
icanism We  dor.t  Think  a  true  Anierltan 
has  to  pay  to  have  himself  nor  the  plones 
oi'  his  country  prrpaeandized  on  the  screen, 
first    through    taxee    and    then    at    the    hex 

office. 

Mavbe  the  "Barefoot  Boy  From  Indiana  " 
Wendell  WUlkie,  who  termed  hit  cwn 
E])eecheB  as  "campaign  oratory.'  will  be  6o 
eioquent  he  can  convince  a  majority  that  it 
was  all  in  good  clean  fun  rn  the  part  of  the 
producers  But  the  facts  will  belie  the  claim. 
In  any  event.  WlUkle  will  collect  a  fee  ot 
♦  lOO.OOO  from  the  Hollywood  m<.f.:Uls 

Propaganda  for  war  taket  mere  than  on» 
form     Thli  pillar   from   time    to    Ume   bM 
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characterized  various  "emergencies"  as  pure 
hokum  to  keep  the  peoples  in  a  constant 
•tate  of  hysteria 

No  better  example  of  this  cry  of  "emer- 
gency" can  be  found  than  in  the  Iclces  gaso- 
line curfew  in  the  East.  After  having  been 
shown  thruugh  absolute  prcof  that  his  fam- 
ine claims  were  without  foundation  In  fact, 
"Honest  Harold"  characterizes  a  move  to  lift 
the  ban  as  stupid. 

AlthouKh  a  Senate  investigation  disclosed 
that  Ickes  must  have  been  suffering  from 
hallucinations  when  he  proclaimed  the  short- 
age and  ourfew,  he  still  insists  he  was  right. 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemv^n.  is  the  mark  of 
every  move  this  administration  has  at- 
tempted No  matter  what  the  facts,  anyone 
hlRh  In  the  councils  of  the  Roosevelt  regime 
can  do  no  wrong. 

The  proposition  of  this  Nation  entering  a 
shooting  war  because  of  the  Intrigues  of  our 
leaders  transcends  political  ties.  The  grave 
questions  facing  the  Nation  are  not  founded 
on  whether  or  not  it  is  a  RepuDlican  policy 
or  a  Democratic  lor  New  Deal)  policy. 

The  Issues  are  well  defined  We  have  been 
promised  peace  by  a  leader  who  usurped  the 
powers  in  the  party  that  first  elevated  him 
to  exalted  office.  He  used  that  office  to  con- 
trol a  political  machine  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  he  voiced  high-sounding 
promises  addressed  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  this  Nation. 

Certainly  in  the  light  of  the  lacts  that  are 
known,  and  excluding  the  suspicions  that 
must  enter  the  minds,  there  can  be  no  con- 
clusion but  that  the  war  emergency  was  a 
false  cloud  created  by  the  Roosevelt  regime 
to  remain  In  power.  Having  created  the 
Frankenstein,  the  beast  now  bids  fair  to 
devour  Its  makers. 

PATHOL  OPENS  UP  NEW  DANGERS 

The  American  people  heard  talks  ol 
"money  on  the  barrel  head"  when  the  a:d-to- 
England  bill  was  being  discussed  Now  w« 
have  outright  admissions  by  Secretary  Kncx 
that  the  Navy  Is  convoying.  First  It  was  pa- 
trol: now  It  Is  convoy  In  any  event,  the 
stretche.  of  the  broad  Atlantic  were  set  cfl 
with  precision  by  the  President  under  emer- 
gency fxawers  granted  him.  Jvist  as  he  opened 
the  Red  Sea 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  The 
defenses  of  this  Nation  do  not  lie  In  the  Red 
Sea  nor  In  the  English  Channel  Use  of  our 
Navy  to  convoy  lend-lease  goods  to  Britain 
will  have  two  immediate  effects. 

First,  and  by  far  the  most  vital  to  this 
country,  whiCh  everyone  In  Washington 
seems  to  be  forgetting.  Is  the  fact  that  our 
sailors  and  ships  will  actually  be  shooting 
once  they  meet  up  with  Axis  men-of-war. 
The  other  is  that  by  convoying,  the  Briti.=h 
Navy  will  be  released  for  more  duty  In  the 
Mediterranean  Certainly  the  people  of  this 
Nation  did  not  envision  these  things  when 
they  permitted  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors to  approve  the  war-bill  powers  granted 
Rocsevelt. 
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Mr.    CXDPFEE    of    Washington.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks, I  submit  for  the  Record  excerpts 
from  the  long  article  on  Brazil  and  the 
Negro  by  Charles  Anderson  Gauld  in  the 
Negro  History  Bulletin  for  February  1941. 
I  made  references  to  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  14  and 
25,  1941.  It  is  based  on  research  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  Mr.  Gauld 
was  a  specialist  on  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Gauld  is  of  an  Army  family  and 
has  stressed  the  importance  of  Brazil  and 
the  Negro  to  hemisphere  unity  and  de- 
fense in  this  crisis  which  menaces  the 
security  of  all  the  Americas.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  contributions  of  the  Ne- 
gro to  the  life,  culture,  and  defense  of 
both  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  The 
two  largest  nations  of  the  New  World 
cannot  afford  to  deny  their  30.000.000  Ne- 
gro citizens  their  share  of  commissions  in 
the  armed  forces  and  of  industrial  jobs 
in  the  defense  of  democracy  on  the  eco- 
ncmic  front.  Are  we  hoping  for  the 
destruction  of  nazi-ism  in  the  Old  World 
while  retaining  race  prejudice  in  the 
New? 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Negro  History  Bulletin  of  February 
1941] 

Brazil:  The  Largest  Negro  Nation 

(By  Charles  A    Gauld) 

Brazil  Is  not  generally  credited  with  being 
the  greatest  Negro  country  Yet  possibly 
16.000.000  of  Its  43,OOO,0C0  citizens  are  cf 
African  ancestry  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
1940  census  in  the  United  States  counted 
Negroes  with  great  accuracy  But  Brazils 
1940  census  will  not  yield  statistics  on  the 
number  of  Negroes.  Thus  only  estimates  can 
be  offered  because  no  accurate  figures  txl,?t 

The  different  manner  in  which  the  Negro 
is  considered  in  the  1940  censtises  in  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  clearly  illustrates  the 
position  he  occupies  In  the  two  leading  na- 
tions of  'egro  population.  A  census  is  chief- 
ly an  aid  to  a  country's  economy  and  govern- 
ment. In  Brazil's  fifth  general  census,  which 
began  on  September  1,  1940,  no  specific  ques- 
tions were  Included  on  race  However, 
Brazil's  approximately  14.000.000  white  citi- 
zens were  asked  their  European  origins. 
These  two  circumstances  are  significant. 
They  indicate  that  Brazil  accepts  her  citizens 
of  Negro  descent  wlthoit  worry  Not  so  the 
more  recently  arrived  and  often  potentially 
dangerous  E^jropcans  from,  lands  now  Fascist 
and  their  descendants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

RACl.AL   PROPORTIONS 

An  approximate  Impression  of  the  racial 
proportioi;s  involved  iii  Brazil's  fascinating 
three-way  blending  can  bo  gained  by  means 
of  a  diagram  Three  circles  represent  the 
racES.  Laigest  circle  Is  the  white,  next  the 
Negro,  and  smallest  the  Indian  contribulicn 
t^  the  total  Brazilian  bloodstream  The  cir- 
cles should  overlap  so  as  to  show  a  third  of 
their  comb.ned  area  as  unmixed  white  blood. 
The  circles  for  Indian  and  Negrc  blood  should 
only  slightly  extend  tjeyond  the  overlapping 
zone  of  mixed  'jlcod  This  s  tc  Indicate  that 
but  little  Indian  and  Negro  blood  remains 
unmixed  compared  to  the  great  amount  com- 
bined with  white  blood  in  various  three-way 
crossings.  In  other  words.  It  is  impns--ible  to 
determine  with  exactness  any  data  on  the 
total  number  of  whites.  Negroes,  mulattofs. 
and  so  on  Only  .  y  diagram  can  even  an 
approximate  picture  be  given  of  th  diversity 
of  Brazil's  population  and  the  difliculties  In- 
volved   n  describing  It 

It  has  betn  estimated  that  over  70  percent 
of  United  States  Negroes  have  some  white 
blocH  In  Brazil  miscegenation  has  been 
freer  and  on  a  far  grander  scale  between  the 
three  stocks.  Therefore  probably  over  90  per- 
cent  of   Brazilians   of   Negro   ancestry   have 


some  white  blood  and  possibly  half  in  addi- 
tion have  a  little  Indi:  n  blood  The  latter 
is  generally  remote,  going  back  to  colonial 
times  The  white  admixture  is.  however, 
more  extensive  than  here,  there  being  more 
persoiis  in  Biazil  whc  are  half  or  three-quar- 
ters Caucasian  Negroes  In  the  United  States 
have  less  Indian  blood  than  in  Brazil  Roy 
Nash  In  his  excellent  tx)ok  n  Brazil  Is  en- 
f  usl.nstic  for  the  future  of  the  new  race  and 
culture  being  fused  in  Brazil  by  the  white, 
Indian,  and  N-^gro.  He  feels  it  will  be  differ- 
ent from  anything  before  produced  by  man- 
kind 

N7GK&E3   A>rD  DEFENSE     < 

Negroes  have  served  with  distinction  In  the 
wars  oJ  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  Since 
the  Brazilian  Negroes  helped  expel  the  Dutch 
and  French  invaders  in  colonial  times  the 
proportion  of  Afro-Brazilians  In  the  army 
and  navy  has  been  notably  larger  than  with 
us.  Negro  patriotism  and  loyalty  are  strong 
In  t)cth  nations.  Tliere  are  no  more  Ameri- 
can-minded citizens  in  either  country.  They 
are   cold   to   European   "isms."     There    Is   no 

I  "fiflh  column"  among  them  Nazis  and 
Fascists  may  be  able  to  organize  many  of  the 

,  million  Gcrm.an-Brazilians  and  some  of  the 
3.800.000  Italian-Brazilians  Into  dangerous 
antidemocratic  groups.  And  the  clerical 
dictatorship  of  Brazil's  backward  but  delight- 
ful mother  country  Portugal  may  adversely 
influence  the  ideas  of  the  Ave  or  six  mlllicn 
Brazilians  of  pure  Portuguese  de.scent  Tlie 
1940  census  reflects  Brazil's  su.splclon  of  her 
Eurrpean  minority  and  her  perfect  confi- 
dence In  her  part-Negro  citizens. 

UNITED   STATES    NAVY    PREJtJDICED 

It  is  ironical  that  there  should  be  discrimi- 
nation against  Negroes  In  the  armed  forces 
of  both  repfublics.  It  is  worse  In  the  navies. 
The  military  academies  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  admit  few  Negroes;  their  naval 
academies  admit  practically  none  Tlie  Bra- 
zilian Navy  at  least  has  thousands  of  Negro 
sailors  and  many  Negro  petty  officers,  while 
ours  has  nn  Negro  sailors  or  officers  This 
undemocratic  racism  worthy  of  totalitar- 
ianism Is  morally  inexcusable  and  strategi- 
cally unsound.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Vargas  will  remedy  It. 
It  can  be  assumed  that  this  denial  of  rights 
was  inherited  by  cur  Navy  from  England  and 
was  copied  In  part  in  Brazil  through  admira- 
tion for  British  and  American  naval  missions 
and  traditions. 

DEMOCRACY 

In  both  Brazil  and  North  America,  Negroes 
are  strong  for  democracy  even  though  most 
of  them  ate  disfranchised.  Most  Brazilians 
are  voteless  not  through  prejudice  but  be- 
cause of  Illiteracy.  Our  Negroes,  outside  the 
South,  can  be  more  active  politically  than 
Brazilian  Negroes  in  recent  years  During  tha 
well-intentioned  regime  of  President  Getulio 
Vargas,  despite  governmental  reform.s  and 
marked  economic  progress,  Brazil's  troiibie- 
some  problems  h  e  led  to  the  suspension  <rt 
national  and  state  legislatures  and  elecMcns. 
The  Brazilian  Negro  holds  no  Fuch  potential 
political  balance  of  power  as  our  northcrsJ 
Negroes,  as  Brazil  does  not  have  a  two-pei'\,J 
system.  Brazil  Is  still  evolving  toward  .Ic- 
mocracy.  but  must  first  reduce  her  present 
Illiteracy  of  over  70  percent,  and  poverty  poor 
health,  and  faulty  communlcatlcns  11  shif  is  to 
attain  any  large  meastire  of  real  democracy  by 
lafe  m  this  century    many  scholars  feci 

THE  NEGRO  S  ECONOMIC  PLACE  IN  BRAZIL  AND   THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Brazilian  Negroes  live  in  a  country  that  is 
potentially  prosperous  but  that  is  stiU  poor. 
United  States  Negroes  are  citizens  ot  the 
world's  richest  nation.  Special  Negro  politi- 
cal status  here  means  that  periodically  poli- 
ticians capitalize  on  discrimination?  and 
lynchlngs  Ir  bidding  for  the  northern  Negro 
vote.  The  Brazilian  Negro  afldoni  gets  to 
vote,  but  he  laces  few  discriminations  t..;cl 
no  iynchings  Discriminations  are  even  lewer 
In  predominantly  non-Caucasian  North  Brazil 
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thin  In  the  n-.o?tly  white  South  the  domi- 
nant part  c'.  the  c<:>untrv  In  the  cities  of 
South  Brazi.— Rio,  S:^o  Paulo,  Porto  Alegre. 
and  so  on— where  Euiopeans  betifed  by  the 
mlllicn.  the  Necro  Is  outruir.bcred  and  is  loss 
freely  admit' ed  to  economic  and  social  equal- 
ity British  and  American  businesses  are  nu- 
merous and  lirportitnt  in  South  Brazil,  and 
Anglo-Saxor  prejudices  have  had  a  certain 
Influence 

E>eEplt€  b<?lQg  badly  treated  In  the  United 
States,  the  Netro  In  this  rich  land  has  made 
reJatively  rrore  economic  progress  He  has 
better  educiUon.  health,  and  Income  than 
Afro-Brazili  ins.  who  have  less  property  partly 
because  so  many  of  them  were  net  eman- 
cipated until  after  1870  Final  emanclpBticn 
cnrae  pencefully  by  law  in  1888  for  the  minor- 
ity still  In  lx)ndflee  Happily  Brazil  suffered 
nothing  compfirible  to  our  Civil  War  and 
reconstructl .m  with  their  subsequent  embit- 
tering of  race  relations  In  Brazil  there  is 
no  need  for  the  Negro  to  organlre  separate 
Bchocls.  caf.'s.  banks,  and  businesses  Ccl- 
ored  people  xnve  attained  prominence  oftener 
In  Brazil  thi  n  here  because  of  greater  oppcr- 
tunltles  President  Nllo  Pecanha  had  some 
Negro  blood  Negroes  have  made  equally  emi- 
nent c  ntni-utir  ns  in  the  two  countries  In 
art.  music,  tnd  literature 

SOTTH    BHArn. 

It  must  )e  admitted  that  South  Brazil 
feels  a  certain  regional  and  racial  superiority 
over  the  njuwhite  and  economically  less 
favored  North  After  the  decades  cf  gradual 
emancipation  and  the  law  cf  1888.  North 
Brazil's  plantations  of  sugar,  rice,  cocoa,  and 
tobacco  wer;  hardest  hit  by  the  turning  of 
thousands  cf  Ncgrces  to  the  cities,  to  indus- 
try, subsist!  lice  farming,  and  other  activi- 
ties Si.uth  Bmzil's  huge  coffee  plantations 
were  able  lo  escape  losses  by  turning  to 
the  flood  of  Latin  European  immigrants  who 
flocked  in  bftcr  1885,  particularly  to  the 
booming  Stt  tc  and  city  of  Sao  Paulo  Scuth 
Brazil,  after  the  republic  displaced  the  mcn- 
archy  In  18P9  dominated  Brazil  economicar.y 
and  pol'.tlr.'illy.  SAo  Faulo  tjjcarac  richer 
with  the  help  of  foreign  capital  through  her 
coffee  and  lactones  than  any  half  dozen  cf 
the  poorer  North  Brazilian  States  A  pat- 
tern of  rfglrnalLsm  partly  racial,  arose. 
Brazilian  S(  clety  in  the  southern  cities  gen- 
erally refUP' g  to  admit  Negroes  to  Us  social 
life  and  clubs  or  to  allow  Its  children  to 
marry  part- Negroes,  even  these  of  fine  edu- 
cation and  talents  North  Brazil,  the  crig- 
Inal  plantailcn  area  and  black  belt,  is  now 
the  ntgiectcd  pc>crhcuse  ol  the  nation  Like 
our  Scuth.  ts  wealth  has  been  drained  to  the 
financial  ar  d  iiidustrial  cities 

7HF     NXGRO    AND    RELIGION 

Religion  especially  tn  it?  emofonal  and 
exubeiaiit  f  r:i.5  ha.s  served  in  Brazil  tor  as 
an  ee^^pe  from  poverty  boredom  and  d;-- 
eriminatloEs  It  is.  of  crurse,  an  outlet  (or 
penuiiie  mvstlclFTn  and  reli«tuu«  feellnc  m 
Brazil,  a*  well  as  a  social  institution  of  large 
possibllttief  for  future  good  In  ccmbatlrig 
misery.  difi«.M=    and  illiter;iry 

,  .  •  •  • 

TEGRO    PAN-AMEHICANISM 

From  the  viewpoint  ol  Brazilian  Negroes. 
it  would  be  advantageous  for  American 
teachers  a. id  medical  missionaries  to  w,  ik 
among      them  Inter-Anierlcan      relatioi,6 

should  be  cemented  between  Negroes.  A 
first  step  could  be  in  cur  colored  churches 
and  College*.  The  need  for  doctors  and 
teachers  is  great  In  our  own  Scum  But  If 
a  good  slat  were  made  in  sending  a  few  as 
emissfiries  of  got  d  nelghborllne^;  .  support 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Bisenwaid, 
Eockefeller  and  other  f..  uudatious  and  evm 
from  our  (li'vernment's  inter-Anurican  pro- 
gram U)  help  train  young  men  and  women 
This  would  be  nc  one-way  process,  however 
Americans  have  much  tc  offer  Brazilian  Ne- 
groes and.  in  turn,  have  sc  much  tc  learn 
from  Braz  1  In  how  diverse  races  and  cul- 
tures   can    live    together    in    harracny    and 


contribute   Jointly   to  the    development   of   a 

new  civilization  rich  m  its  pn  ductlon  of 
the  arts  and  the  things  of  the  spiiit. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CONTSIUmON 

American  Catholicism  has  a  contribution 
to  make  to  the  Negro  in  both  lands  Hew 
splendid  it  Would  be  for  Brazilian-.^Vmencan 
understanding  if  doaens  oX  Afro -Brazilian 
candidates  for  the  priesthoctd  and  teaching 
orders  could  study  in  our  excellent  Cathcllc 
Colleges  and  seminaries  Tliey  could  teach 
us  much  and  return  tc  Brazil  iibie  to  spread 
good  will  between  the  two  largest  American 
nations  American  Catholicism  might  then 
gain  a  larger  following  here  among  Negroes 
It  might  be  very  good  lor  both  PrrtestanUsm 
and  Catholicism  throughout  the  New  World 
to  engE.ge  In  friendly  and  constructive 
rivalry  for  religious,  educational  and  social 
betterment.  Certainly  the  Negro  would 
benefit. 

THE    GREATEST    LATIN    NATION 

History    Is    not    clear   as    tc    the    extent    In 

ancient  times  of  racial  and  cultural  blending 
comparable  to  that  among  the  40.000.000 
Brazilians  But  it  is  pububle  that  i:i  the 
ancient  high  cultures  ol  Egypt  and  the  Med- 
iterranean Basin,  and  possibly  in  Asia  that 
Negro  vigor  and  crpativeness  were  ma;or  fac- 
tors Brazil  is  now  the  largest  part-Negro 
nation,  and  may  shortly  be  the  greatest  and 
most  populous  land  of  Latin  culture  as 
FYance  and  Italy  follow  Spam  Into  post-war 
decay  Ir.  Brazil  s  new  syi. thesis  ot  culture. 
the  contribution  of  the  Necro  is  very  great 
and  carries  vast  pronalse  of  a  neb  flowering 
of  civilization   In  the  Americas. 

BOOKS  ON   BRAZIL  S  NEGROES 

Probably  the  best  volume  in  English  is 
the  Negro  in  Brazil,  by  Arthur  Ramos,  trans- 
lated by  Richnrd  Pattee  of  i  ur  D  partment 
of  State,  and  published  in  Washington  by  the 
Afsociated  Publishers,  in  1939  Dr  Pattee 
contributed  a  fine  foreword  The  briCl  bibli- 
ography Is  good  Dr  Rfimos"  numerous  vol- 
umes in  Pcrtucue.'-e  are  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended He  Is  a  foremoet  living  authority 
and    Is   still    actively   productive 

This  is  also  true  of  GUberto  Fre3rre.  eminent 
Brazilian  sociologist  and  former  student  of 
Prof  Franz  Bcms  Professor  Freyre  edited  a 
splendid  seri*»«  of  scholarly  studies  on  race 
and  culture  m  Brazil  His  own  moi.umental 
works  richly  deserve  to  be  translated  Into 
Englisli  Their  publication  here  would  be  a 
signal  contribution  to  United  S'-itt-s-Bra- 
zillan  understanding  Dr  Frtyres  study  of 
the  great  house  and  slave  quarters  and  the 
vast  Influence  cf  the  Negrc  In  the  plantation 
region  cf  Brazil's  nortl.east  has  gene  into 
•tveral  eciitioris  under  the  title  "Casa  Orande 
e  Seiizala  ■  Niirtheast  BruzU  l.ss  produced 
many  other  works  on  the  Ntgrc  which  might 
be  published  in  the  United  States  in  transla- 
tion as  part  of  the  program  of  tl:ie  Office 
cf  Coordination  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
These  works  are  cited  in  the  tjouk*  ol  Ramos 
and  Freyre  Nearly  all  of  them  as  Brazilian 
classics  have  been  n published  by  the  great 
Brazilian  publishing  house.  Companhla  Edl- 
tora  Naclrtial.  ci  Ri'-  ce  Janeiro  and  SAo 
PauJo.  The  Nazis  for  years  have  paid  uitute 
to  Brazilian  scholarship  by  publishing  Bra- 
zilian classics  in  German  .  Brazil  is  cur  l^^t 
friend  in  Litm  America  and  the  U-.;ted  Sia'fS 
Bh'-uld  at  least  equal  if  not  surpass  the  Ger- 
n-^ans  through  a  publishing  program  kxjth 
private  and  pcvcjnmer.tal 

Data  on  the  Negro  In  Brazil  appears  in  re- 
cent articles  and  books  by  the  follcwir.p  North 
Americans  S  H  Lowrle.  D  Pierscn  L  Hanke, 
D  Hoidndge  R  Pattee  A  O'Neill  D  Alkman. 
T  P  Hanson  H  Gibw^n  B  W  Diffle  S  Put- 
nam M  W  Williams  A  K  Mancl. ester  C  H 
Harint:  P  A  Martin  O  Schmieder  H  G 
James.  R  Nasi:  J  F  Normano,  C  BealF,  M  J 
Herskovit*  R  Bilden,  J  Brunk  and  most 
re.-ently  Vera  Kclsey  and  W  E  B  Du  B  is 

ROY    NASH    C.N    BRAZTI. 

Among  North  Americfins    one  of  the  most 
creative  and  original  thinkers  on  the  Negro 


contribution  tc  the  historical  development 
of  Brazil  and  tlie  New  W  rid  lb  Roy  Nash  Al- 
though written  m  Biazii  during  ex'ensive 
studies  and  travels  there  In  the  earh  19208. 
his  Conquest  of  Brazil  will  be  useful  and 
stimulating  lor  decade?  to  come  Roy  Nash 
has  a  deep  knowLrtee  cf  non-C«ucastfln  cul- 
tures and  peoples  gained  from  residence  aiKl 
shrewd  otaservatin.  in  the  Philippines  from 
service  with  Amcncan  Negro  troops  in  France 
In  1918  and  through  act.ve  pHrticipation  in 
the  N  A  A  C  P  Biter  the  World  War  His 
Interest  in  the  rich  history  and  culture  of  the 
Ne^n'o  In  the  Amencns  IS  deep  For  some 
years.  Mr  Nash  was  with  the  Indian  Se.'-vlce 
in  California  The  Conquest  of  Br.izll  is  so 
lm;x)rtant  that  it  merits  repuilication  with 
additional  chapters  and  bibllcgraj  hy  and 
notes  tc  bring  the  story  ol  Brazil  s  uemendoua 
melting  pot  diwn  to  dnte  He  again  traveled 
widely  in  Brazil  in  1941 

ERAZIL'S    NEGKC    A      E     F 

Because  of  its  peculiar  present-day  signifi- 
cance, let  me  qucte  a  passage  frrm  Rxiy 
NBfh;  (In  the  Brazilian  dmma  of  history  we) 
"Witness  the  conscription  tf  an  African  army 
of  labor  and  its  hurried  transport  across  the 
Atl  .ntic  for  the  relief  cf  the  forces  battling 
against  Nature  along  a  front  far  flung  fri  in 
Par&  to  Montevideo":  even  greater  m  slz^ 
and  imp^jrtarice  than  the  A  E  F  ,  which  in 
1918  hastened  across  the  North  Atlantic. 
"Tlie  recruiting  ground  of  the  African  expe- 
dit.onary  force  was  equally  extensive  Frcm 
Anf^ola  they  were  summcned  and  the  Ccngo; 
from  Dahc  mey  Laces  Old  Calabar,  and  the 
Central  Niger  and  Hausikland,  from  Pcrtu- 
gufse  Guinea  and  the  Gaboon  Fai  above 
Stanley  Pool  the  arm  cf  the  Portuguese  re- 
cruiting sergeant  reached,  even  tc  Mozam- 
bique and  the  region  south  of  the  Kuncne 
River  on  the  East  Coast  fpf  n  the  tribe?  of 
the  Yoruba.  Egba,  Jekri,  and  Sobo  they  called 
for  contingents  Upon  Mandmgoes  and  the 
Ba'eke  peoples,  upc  n  Hottentcts  and  Bush- 
men ae  upon  the  forest  dwellers,  levie«  were 
made  Both  Moslem  and  pagan  were  u»-ted 
In  class  1-A  of  the  dralt  beards  that  opened 
ofllcef  in  Wydah  and  embarked  the  cohorts 
for    Brazil  ' 

If  Carle'on  Bealc  ever  spends  a  year  in 
Briizil  and  studies  and  descriljes  the  BrsEll- 
lan  as  fairly  and  saltlly  at  he  does  the  Negro 
In  Spanish  America  and  the  Caribbean.  In  his 
superb  bc>Gk  America  South  the  resulting 
volume   should    be    a  landmark 

VERA     KELEEY 

In  1940  Funk  &  Wagnalls  published  one 
of  the  best  studies  of  Brazil  this  reader  has 
ye',  seen.  Vera  Ktlsey's  'Seven  Keys  tc  Brazil." 
Seme  of  the  best  writing  en  Brazil  is  by  so- 
cii'lobists  and  reporters  Vera  Keisey  is  both. 
Two  sections  of  her  penetrating  book  dealing 
With  the  Negrc  tpp  23-29  and  54  62  i  car.nct 
be  too  highly  praised  Miss  Keisey  is  now  m 
Brazil,  as  is  Professeir  Hcrakovlt-s. 

•  •  •  »  • 

Chaei.es  Anderson  Gaulo. 
w/shington    d    c 
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Mr.     LUTHER     A.     JOHNSON.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
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my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  a  tribute 
In  verse  by  Mr.  Richard  W.  Hogue  to 
Senator  George  W.  Norkis  of  Ncbras'.ia. 

Senator  Norris'  Icng  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  rfcuse.  and  the  brilliant  record 
that  he  has  made  as  a  national  legisla- 
tor, stamps  him  as  one  of  America's  out- 
standing statesmen. 

As  is  well  known,  he  voted  against  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  in  the  last 
World  War.  but  realizing  as  he  does  the 
dan^rer  to  the  United  States  from  Adolf 
Hitler  and  the  totalitarian  powers  abroad, 
he  has  loyally  and  ably  supported  the 
Prcoident's  foreign  policy  in  the  present 
crisis.  He  realizes  tliat  appeasement  will 
not  stop  Hitler  and  that  President  Roose- 
velt's foreign  policy  is  the  only  way  to 
successfully  cope  with  the  International 
situation  now  prevailing. 

Mr.  Hogue's  poem  deals  with  this  phase 
of  Senator  Norris'  views,  and  I  think  is 
worthy  of  being  pr-.'served. 

The  poem  is  as  follows: 

WITNESS     AGAINST     APPEASEMENT 

(To  Senator  George  W    Norris) 

They  bid  me  make  appeasement  with  the 
world  today. 

Falling  to  comprehend  the  source  of  my  stout 
refusal 

My  mind  has  no  natural  affinity  with  the  tides 
of   turbulence, 

My  heart  contains  no  chamber  for  commun- 
ing with  ill  will; 

No  gilmly  guarded  grudge  and  no  nurtured 
hcpe  of  late  revenge 

For  wrongs  unju.stly  suffered  or  for  rights 
denied 

Seeks  releare  from  bondage  of  internment 

Behind  the  walls  of  long-compelled  repres- 
sion 

The  years  have  s'.owly  healed  all  old  wounds 

And  no  reminding  scars  remain. 

By  inheritance  1  was  bequeathed  no  antip- 
athy to  life. 
No  germ  lay  dormant  in  my  blood  at  birth 
Waiting  to  disseminate  disease  of  discontent 
Through  childhood  cheated  of  Its  chance 
To    unfold    in    conscious    happiness,    slowly 

drained 
Of  all  incentive  and  capacity  for  growth 
In  wisdom  gained  from  creative  self-expres- 
sion. 
Hardship,  adversity,  and  loss  In  later  years     ? 
Failed  to  persuade  that  hope  and  asplratiorfr 
Were  doomed   to  fatal   Impotence  by   foreor- 
dained defeat. 
I  hold  no  exonerating  alibi  reserved 
For  final  evidence  on  which  to  claim  reprieve. 

Where  1  have  failed.  1  have  failed: 
What  I  have  lost.  I  have  forfeited; 
What  I  have  gained.  1  have  net  gained  alone. 

Computed  by  comparison  with  those  ac- 
claimed the  fortunate. 

No  rich  material  reward  and  no  surcease  from 
striving 

Has  been  mine,  won  worthily  or  bestowed  by 
chance. 

Beckoned  by  the  common  lot  of  thcsa  fore- 
doomed from  birth, 

Envlronment-lmpriioned,  held  down  by  clr- 
cuirxstance. 

Life  has  b€en  all  too  largely  generous  to  me 

Where  they  have  failed,  they  have  not  failed 
What  they  have  lost,  they  have  not  forfeited 
That   little  they   have  won  has  been  sorely 
earned. 

This  being  so.  and  t>ecause  of  It, 

No  self-contained.  Insensitive  complacency 

Bhall   be  allow^tl  to  paralyze  the  protest  of 

my  heart  ar.d  will. 
X  shall  t>e  beguiled  to  no  appeasement  wUh  a 

world 


That  leaves  these  living  millions  and  millions 

yet  unborn 
Unprovided  with  the  liberty  to  win  release, 
Shorn   of   the   power   to   envision   ultimate 

emancipation 
From  the  thralldom  of  their  va^t,  unrequited 

wrongs. 

Not  till  these  have  been  made  free  to  live  and 

move 
Unbound  by  chains  of  tyranny  old  and  new. 
Shall  I  be  free. 

Or  until  my  falsifying  lips  consent  to  praise 
The  things  all  honest  minds  repudiate 
Shall  I.  suborned  to  terror-stricken  truce  with 

tyranny. 
Seek  to  make  my  peace  with  a  world 
Whose  .^hame  unpurged  and  wrongs  unrectl- 

fied 
Call  to  all  those  who  hold  human  liberty  In 

high  esteem 
To  fortify  their  faith  and  energy  for  its  de- 
fense. 
Prepared  anew  to  make  their  lives  bear  wit- 

resa  to  the  truth 
That  short  of  unhindered  brotherhood  among 

free  men 
Never  has  there  been,  nor  can  ever  be, 
A  lasting  peace. 

— Richard  W.  Hogue. 
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ADDRESS   BY    HON.   CLAUDE   R.    WICKARD 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  P.ecord  I 
include  the  following  address  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Claude  R.  Wickard. 
before  a  meeting  of  agricultural  leaders 
of  the  Southern  States,  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  September  29. 1941: 

As  1  recall  it,  I  first  visited  Memphis  abcut 
4  years  ago  I  had  been  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Admnistraticn  about  6 
years,  but  1  still  felt  that  I  wculd  socn  go 
back  to  my  Indiana  farm  to  take  up  where 
I  left  off  in  1933. 

Some  of  my  impressions  of  my  first  visit 
to  this  area  still  are  very  clear  1  got  rr.y 
first  glimpse  of  your  famous  Delta  ai.d  de- 
cided that  it  was  rich  as  tliey  sa.d  it  was  I 
had  my  first  experience  with  scuthern  hospi- 
tality also  and  decided  that  It  toe  lived  up 
to  advance  notices 

In  these  fast-moving  days.  4  years  seerr.  a 
long.  Icng  time  Four  years  ago  at  this  time 
the  South  had  begun  to  harvest  a  huge  crcp 
of  cotton  Somehow  our  worries  over  that 
cotton  crop  seem  unlmpcitant  new.  just  as 
many  of  the  things  we  were  worrying  about 
a  few  years  ago  seem  unimportant  now. 

During  the  1930'5  we  talked  a  let  abcut 
threats  to  the  Constitution,  freedom,  and 
democracy.  That  was  all  talk.  In  th.vie 
days  we  looked  en  Hitler  as  a  comic-opera 
figure  and  poked  fun  at  him  and  his  little 
m.ustache.  The  Nazis  and  their  gooses: ep 
seemiCd  ludicrous.  But  all  the  time  Hitler 
and  the  Nazis  represented  the  real  threat  to 
the  Constitution,  to  freedom,  and  to  democ- 
r.icy.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  wake  up  to 
that  real  threat  and  longer  still  to  decide  to 
do   soaiething    about    it.    But   now   we    are 


awake  wide  awake,  and  I  advise  anyone  who 
thinks  the  United  States  Isn't  going  to  do 
something  about  Hitler  to  see  what  happen? 
from  here  on  out. 

My  reference  to  problems  reminded  all  of 
you.  I  know,  of  a  common  problem — the  farm 
problem  But  that  changes  along  with  our 
other  problems 

1  have  be«r  going  about  the  country  re- 
cently urging  farmers  to  grow  more  foodstuffs 
This  1-  the  fcKurth  m.eetlng  of  the  kind  I  have 
attended.  Tet.  It  frtlll  seems  a  little  strange 
to  be  urging  farmers  to  produce  more  milk, 
raise  more  hogs,  more  chickens,  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  things  we  need  Since 
I  have  been  with  the  Department  a  lot  of  our 
worry  has  been  what  to  do  with  the  surplus 
en  hand;   not  how  to  get  more  produced 

As  a  corn-hog  fanner.  It  seems  queer  that 
there  Isn't  tco  much  lard.  And  raisins!  I 
never  thought  to  see  the  time  when  the 
ral.'^in  surpliB  would  be  absorbed  It  hasn't 
been  so  long  ago  when  1*  seemed  that  na- 
tlor.al  farm  progranas  might  break  down  be- 
cause we  couldn't  keep  down  production 
People  were  calling  the  Ever-Normal  Granary 
the  Ever-N  'rnial  Farm  Board  and  It  seemed 
that  our  very  wealth — the  ability  to  produce — 
would  wreck  our  programs. 

All  of  you  know  one  of  the  rea.<;ons  for  the 
change.  Adolf  Hitler,  the  would-be  world 
conquerer.  acd  to  him  goes  a  lot  of  the  credit 
for  waking  us  up  to  the  real  threat  to 
dcmocracT 

We  are  asking  the  farmers  of  America  to 
grow  more  food  in  1941  than  they  ever  grew 
before  Why  To  help  beat  Hitler  and  the 
N\zis  Or  if  you  wish  to  put  It  another  way. 
we  want  that  food  to  keep  England  on  her 
feet.  Either  answer  adds  up  to  the  same  re- 
sult. Everytbing  we  do  to  help  England  we  do 
to  help  ours^ves.    This  war  is  our  war. 

Some  r-^'opje  s.iy  the  President  wants  to  get 
us  into  war.  Quite  the  contrary  If  the 
country  and  the  world  had  listened  to  the 
President  a  few  years  ago  there  wculd  have 
been  no  war  But  we  wouldn't  listen.  After 
the  war  begar.  the  President  told  the  country 
to  arm  and  he  told  them  something  else — the 
consequences  of  a  Nazi  victory. 

Those  consequences  mean  the  encirclement 
of  the  United  States  by  the  dictators;  the 
destruction  of  our  traditional  democratic 
system— and  finally  war— a  desperate  war  in 
which  the  Axis  Powers  would  have  all  the 
advantages 

Now  that  the  majority  of  our  people  know 
what  a  Hitler  victory  means  there  will  be  no 
Hitler  victory 

Through  aid  to  England,  the  United  State? 
already  l^as  prevented  a  Hitler  victory  Not 
everyone  realizer.  It.  but  American  food  has 
been  Just  as  valuable  to  England  as  American 
munitionfi.  Without  either,  Britain  cotild  not 
have  continued  until  now. 

Before  the  war.  England  depended  upon 
Imports  for  a  good  portion  of  her  food  The 
war  did  not  change  her  dependence,  but  It 
has  shifted  fi  good  part  of  that  dependence 
to  the  United  States  Danish  bacon  and 
Dutch  dairy  products,  for  example,  were 
staples  on  English  tables  before  1939.  Now, 
they  are  staples  on  the  tables  of  the  Nazis. 
From  England,  one  can  almost  toss  rocks  onto 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  Europe  might  be 
halfway  to  the  moon  so  far  as  furnishing  food 
to  Britain  Is  concerned.  The  new  order  haa 
come  and  all  Europe  tightens  Its  belt  and 
bows  Its  back  in  response  to  Its  so-called 
blessings.  Tlie  Nazi  submarines  and  planes 
roam  tne  ooeans  to  destroy  ships  and  lives 
and  property  upon  the  seas.  The  ships  that 
are  left  must  ""ome  and  go  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  To  save  precious  time,  they  forsake  long 
hauls  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  In  favor 
of  the  shorter  routes  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Already  we  have  shipped  or  bought  for 
England  about  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  or 
fcod.  Wiihlii  the  next  year  we  expect  to  ship 
or  buy  at  least  ancth3r  billion  dollars'  worth. 
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Th.e  food  Is  getting  to  them  now.  and  will 
continue  to  get  tc  them  We  have  partially 
freed  the  seas  of  the  Nazi  menace  Before 
we  have  finished  the  seas  will  be  completely 
free 

We  have  promised  England  this  food  If  she 
wUl  continue  the  fight  against  Hitler  Eng- 
land has  told  us  that  she  has  no  Intention  of 
quitting,  but  th.^t  she  can't  go  on  unless  she 
has  food.  A  furnace  doesu  t  burn  without 
fuel  A  man  or  a  nation  can't  fight  without 
food. 

So  one  big  reason  why  we  are  here  today 
asking  for  Increased  production  of  vital  foods 
and  England's  needs  We  want  8  percent  more 
dairy  products  than  the  record  production  of 
1941  Now.  that  isn't  true  We  need  much 
mere  than  that  The  8  percent  is  what  we 
think  we  can  get  We  want  more  pork,  more 
canned  vegetables  more  of  almost  everything 
except  wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton 

Most  of  you  know  why  we  don  t  want  more 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton  We'll  ulk  more 
about  these  crops  In  a  little  while;  but.  first. 
1  want  to  talk  abcut  some  other  reasons  for 
Increa&ed  prcductlcn  of  vital  foods 

One  other  rtatci.  is  the  increased  demand 
for  foodstuffs  in  our  own  country  Factories 
are  going  full  blast  and  factory  workers  have 
more  money  to  spend  for  food,  and  they  are 
spending  It  Wl-en  a  man  making  15.000  a 
year  or  more  grts  a  rai.se  he  isn't  likely  to 
spend  any  more  rf  It  for  food  He'e  eating 
well  already  But  when  a  laborer  goes  back 
to  work  or  gets  a  raise  he  df>es  ^pend  more 
of  It  for  food  He  buys  in^re  eggs  more  milk, 
more  pork  chops,  more  of  almcst  everything 
the  farmer  hut-  to  sell.  Including  cotton  goods 
What  ace  unts  for  the  record  consumption  of 
cotton  In  the  cotton  year  that  ended  July  31. 
1941?  More  people  were  at  work  and  more 
people  at  work  meant  more  money  spent  for 
cotton  goodP  I  know  some  of  us  may  get 
peeved  at  labor  sometlmfs  but  I  never  had 
much  trc'uble  making  a  living  farming  while 
factories  were  busy  My  troubles— and  the 
troubles  of  other  farmers  tr-o — came  when 
pecp'e  were  walking  the  streets  looking  for 
work 

There  s  still  another  big  reason  for  pro- 
ducing more  food  at  this  time.  Most  of 
Europe  is  hungiy  and  will  get  hungrier  as 
time  goes  on  the  Nazis  are  living  fairly 
well  but  thfv  are  doing  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  conquered  countries  The  sign  of  the 
new  order  Is  huneer  So  long  as  it  exists — 
and  it  will  grt>w  worse — Hitler  can't  cun.snll- 
date  his  gams  Words  won't  fill  empty 
stomachs  and  hungry  men  are  never  con- 
tented 

Despite  his  victories.  Hitler  Is  desperate 
Dnless  he  can  flr.d  food  and  oil  In  huge  quan- 
tities, his  conquests  will  become  liabilities 
There  will  be  continued  sabotage  and  revolt 
among  the  conqviered  and  a  continuing  drain 
up  n  Nazi  nerve?  and  Nazi  resrurccs 

Hitler  will  lo<.e  but  f:imine  may  be  stalk- 
ing all  EXirope  when  he  does 

Those  hungry  people  must  be  fed  and  we 
must  do  our  part  In  feeding  We  must  do 
It  for  humanitarian  reasons  And  we  must 
do  It  for  practical  reabcns  too 

Since  we've  got  tc  help  clear  up  this  mess, 
wt  might  as  well  do  a  gtxid  Job  of  it  It  s  a 
little  too  much  to  ask  the  United  States  to 
go  through  this  thing  ev.  ry  25  years  This 
time  lets  not  only  win  the  war  lef^  win  the 
peace  too. 

FcKXl.  goeid  food  and  plenty  cf  It.  Is  one  of 
the  best  missionaries  fur  demtKracy  that  I 
know  Let's  have  pleiUy  of  it  to  spread  the 
gospel  when  the  time  c<  mes.  and  let's  tell 
Europe  s  mlllloii.<^  meanwhile  that  we're  ready 
to  help  tiicm  ■  ut  once  they  get  nd  cf  the 
Nazis  That  shouldn  l  make  Adolf  s  task  any 
easier. 

A  little  while  ago  1  told  you  that  wc  didn't 
need  any  more  wheat  tobacco,  and  cotton 
right  now.  The  reasons  you  know  We've 
got   huge  supplies  of  these  commodities  en 


hand  We  have  a  2-year  supply  of  wheat  and 
a  cc'tir.  rarr;. -cer  'n  the  United  States  on 
August  1  of  12.200.000  bales  Tnai  is  more 
cottcin  than  we  will  probably  consume  and 
export  this  year 

The  gain  in  coixsumption  hns  t»en  more 
than  offset  by  ih  Ic^s  of  export*.  This  coun- 
try may  exj-ort  a  million  bales  this  year.  It 
Isn't  likely  tc  exixrt  more  than  2  000.000 
bales.  The  war  has.  blitzed  the  export  n.arKet 
for  cotton  anc  it  may  stay  blitzed  a  long 
time 

This  country  )«  not  withdrawing  from  the 
export  market  for  cotton.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  stopping  Hitler  Is  to  keep  our  export 
markets  Yet  there  s  no  sense  in  continuing 
to  pile  up  cctt(jr.  lor  a  market  ^I'-h.ch  may  or 
may  not  exist  after  the  war  There  hasn  t 
been  a  time  since  the  early  day  of  the  de- 
pression when  we  didn't  have  too  much  cot- 
ton on  hand  We  still  have  toe  much  on 
hand,  nd  In  my  opinion,  there  hasn't  been 
a  better  time  than  right  now  tt  shift  some  of 
our  acreage  frcm  cotton  production  tc  other 
crops 

I  say  this  with  full  realization  that  cotton 
Is  the  principal  cash  crop  of  the  South  and 
will  continue  to  be  for  some  time  to  come 
To  people  who  tell  them  to  quit  growing 
cotton,  southerners  ask:  "What  wiH  we  do 
for  a  hvlng?  "  The  question  is  Justified,  but 
right  new  we've  got  the  best  ai  swer  we  ve 
had  in  years 

The  pull  of  defense  Industnei  he  eased 
some  cf  the  Souths  population  i  ressure 
Boutherners  who  Etayed  on  the  farm  t>ecause 
there  was  nothing  els*  II,  do  new  have  gone 
to  factories  or  to  the  Army  Tie  country 
needs  milk,  eggs,  and  meat  s  lot  woise  than 
It  needs  cotton  There's  a  market  at  gocd 
prices  for  all  you  can  raise  of  the  vital  foods 
needed  for  the  war  effort 

In  the  back  of  your  mir.d.^  mav  be  the 
thought  that  the  Stiuth.  generully  speaking, 
leaves  the  commercial  production  o:  meat, 
eggs,  and  milk  to  other  areas;  that  the  South 
does  not  have  the  land  or  facilities  to  grow 
food  products  as  other  areas  grow  them 
This  Is  onl7  partially  true  We  know  the 
South  can  produce  meat.  eggs,  and  mllK  be- 
cause It  Is  producing  them  The  section  we 
call  the  South  is  an  empire  In  lt=clf  The 
poselblllties  cf  Increased  production  of  food- 
stuffs In  the  South  is  much  greater  than  has 
generally  been  realized 

I  don't  intend  to  tell  you  Bbout  the  need 
for  living  at  home  The  South  Is  steadily  In- 
creasing its  production  of  food  and  feed  for 
home  use  and  for  sale  locally 

But  a  eoc>6  deal  more  need*  tr  be  done 
A  substantial  Increase  In  n-.ilk  eecs  meat, 
and  other  vital  foods  In  the  South  helps  In 
two  ways.  It  make?  for  a  healthier  and 
happier  people  and  extra  food  production 
In  the  South  makef  more  food  available  for 
Britain  and  for  the  American  people  as  a 
whole 

Whatever  the  future  of  cotton.  1  think  the 
South  and  the  country  as  a  whole  for  that 
matter  will  produce  more  fo<xlstuff5  Ameri- 
cans are  the  best -fed  Nation  in  the  world 
Yet  we  aren't  any  too  well  fed  People  are 
becinnine  to  realize  ih-t  health  if  more  than 
Just  prevent intr  '^Irkness  A  let  of  people  who 
think  they  are  well  are  half  sick  all  the  time. 
We  are  Just  bfe;nri;:.g  t-  realize  thai  enough 
of  the  right  kinds  of  food  is  necessary  for 
buoyant  health,  the  health  needed  for  vigor 
antf  morale  The  science  of  nutrition  Is  going 
to  make  great  strides  within  the  next  few 
years  Anione  its  contr;t:utlcns  will  be  con- 
vincing the  country  that  cr.e  of  the  best  ways 
to  presene  democracy  is  to  be  certain  that  crur 
own  people  hav    eneuch  ecK^d  food 

I  diin't  believe  we  are  pc  ing  to  have   much 
trouble   utilizing    the   milk,   egp--,    and  other 
Tltal   foods  we   produce   from   here   en  cut 
After  the  war  is  over  we  are  goir.g  to  use  most 
cf  them  right  here  at  home 

The      program     of      production      we     have 
planned  for  1942  and  the  years  to  come  raises 


a  number  il  questions  that  both  farmers  and 
consun-.fTs   want  answered 

Farmers  want  to  kaow  whether  they  will 
pel  fair  prices  for  increased  pre>ductlcn.  Tl^.ey 
want  U)  know  also  whether  they  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag  as  they  were  after  the  last 
war 

Con.<umers  want  to  know  what  this  defense 
effort  meai  s  In  the  way  cf  increased  food 
prices  They  are  wondering — and  so  are 
farmers,  for'  that  matter— whether  we  will 
have  Inflation  and  its  inevitable  disastrcua 
after  effects. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  R5-per- 
cent  loan  and  the  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram will  assure  cotton  farmers  a  parity 
return  for  1941  and  prebably  during  the 
period  of  the  cmerirrnry 

We've  been  talking  aoout  parity  lor  quite 
awhile  and  1  th.nk  the  people  responsible 
for  parity  have  a  right  to  brag  a  little  abiut 
reaching"  It  Of  course,  the  ones  primarily 
responsible  are  the  l.irmers  who  built  and 
supported  these  propams  But  they  wen  t 
mind  if  some  of  the  burcaucraTs  join  in  the 
bcastiiig  I  think  all  o'  us  should  take  time 
out  at  this  point  to  say  this  farm  program 
of  ours  IS  the  best  farm  prf~f:ram  any  nation 
ever  gave   its  farmers 

So  far  as  prices  for  hops.  eggs,  and  other 
foods  are  concerned,  we  also  have  protection 
for  prices  and  income  This  feature  is  brand 
new  It  was  added  to  the  bill  which  this 
vear  increased  the  lendin?  j^ower  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  The  leci.-^'.ation 
says  that  whenever  the  S«'cretar>  ct  Atncul- 
ture  finds  It  necessary  ti  encourage  Increased 
production  of  a  nonbasic  commodity,  he  shall 
if*ue  a  public  notice  tr  thfit  effect,  and  then 
within  the  limits  of  availab'.e  funds,  support 
a  farm  price  for  the  comnii'dity  of  not  lesa 
than  85  percent  of  parity  Furthermore.  If 
conditions  chan^ie,  the  price  Is  to  be  sup- 
ported until  producers  have  had  time  to  read- 
Just  to  changed  conditions;  or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way.  until  they  have  had  time  to  get  out 
from  under 

I  have  already  given  public  notice  that 
expansion  is  required  in  the  pre)duciiou  of 
hoes,  egps  evaporated  milk,  dry  skim  milk, 
cheese,  and  chickens  I  shall  amend  the 
notice  to  ccver  other  commodities  If  that 
becomes  necessary 

I  think  this  new  law  is  splendid  It  lb  one 
more  evidence  that  the  Cc^iigres*,  (reflecting 
the  wishes  ot  the  American  public)  wants  to 
play  fair  with  the  American  larmer.  When 
the  public  calls  on  larmert,  to  expand  agri- 
culture the  public  Is  willing  tc  see  that  farm- 
ers aren'  penalized  for  serving  the  naticnal 
Interest  In  return  larmers  or  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  eager  to  produce  abun- 
dantly Farmers  don  t  want  high  prices — 
they  want  lair  prices  They  den  t  want  In- 
fiation  lor  they  kiiow  that  farm  prices  stay 
up  only  a  short  time,  but  ether  prices  stay 
up  long  aft.cr  farm  prices  have  sunk  to  rock 
beittoni 

To  consumert  let  me  say  this;  The  only 
effective  guaranty  against  high  prices  and 
inflation  for  farm  pre.ducts  is  abundant  pro- 
duction As  I  have  said,  farmers  want  to 
produce  abundantly  Tl.ey  can  t  dc  the  Job. 
however  unless  they  get  fair  prices  for  the 
things  they  r^ii-e  II  farmers  get  fair  prices 
and  if  we  pet  the  producticn  we  are  seeking, 
I  have  no  fear  of  high  prices  for  foods  or 
other   things   that   c<  mr    c>ff   the   farm 

I've  talked  at  length  abcut  the  Job  we  want 
done  and  very  little  abrmt  the  way  we  in- 
tend  U)  do  it  I  may  be  wroiig.  but  I  don't 
think  we  need  to  dwell  cn  that  here  m  the 
South  We  ha\e  organized  U  8  D  A  de- 
fense boaids  to  help  cex  rdinate  the  produc- 
tion effort.  1  am  certain  that  every  agri- 
cultural agency  invol\ed  will  do  It*  part  and 
more  in  this  campaign  to  produce  for  the 
defense  of  democracy 

M   re  clearly   than   any   other  aectlon.   per- 
haps,   the   S  uth    knows   the   laeues    Involved 
I    in  Uii*  struggle.    The  South  kiaows  that  first 
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thlogs  come  first  The  first  thing  beTore  the 
farmers  ol  the  South  and  the  entire  Nation 
Is  winning  this  war  I  know  southern  farm- 
ers and  the  South  will  do  whatever  Is  neces- 
Bary  to  crush  the  Nazi  threat  to  democracy 
and   civilization 

I  am  confident  the  war  will  be  won.  1  am 
confident  that  a  better  and  more  secure  world 
order  will  emerge  after  the  war  Is  won  1 
have  faith  In  democracy.  I  have  faith  In  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  American  people. 
And  I  have  fallh  In  that  great  leader  of  de- 
naccracy — Franklin   Delano  Roosevelt. 
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for   obstructing    him    In    the    pertormance   ol 
his  duty. 

Back  to  the  subject  of  national  unity:  In 
times  of  stress  all  people  should  look  In  the 
same  direction  In  the  matter  of  national  se- 
curity: but.  thank  God,  there  are  a  few 
men  In  this  country  calm  and  sensible 
enough  and  endowed  with  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  tell  the  big  chief  and  all  his  frenzied 
lesser  lights  to  keep  their  shirts  on. 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
editorial  from  the  Brainerd  (Minn.) 
Journal  Press.    The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Brainerd  (Minn.)  Journal  Press) 

During  these  high-pressure  times  one  hears 
a  great  deal  about  "national  unity."  aptly 
explained  by  the  metaphor:  "When  there  s 
a  fire,  there  should  be  no  dissension  a'.nong 
the  flre  fighters,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth  " 
By  which,  no  doubt.  It  Is  Implied  that  none 
of  us  should  question  the  motives,  the  good 
Intentions,  the  sincerity  or  sanity  of  what 
Is  happening  In  this  country  In  the  name  of 
national  defense. 

Maybe  so,  but 

Bac!s  home  we  once  had  a  fire  chief  who 
used  to  be  the  whole  show  whenever  the  flre 
bell  rang.  It  didn't  matter  whether  the 
emergency  was  a  roast  burning  In  some- 
body's oven  or  a  three-alarm  Ore;  he  was  al- 
ways the  center  of  attraction.  Bug-eyed  and 
crimson  of  face,  he  would  bellow  incoherent 
orders  that  could  be  heard  for  miles  and  scare 
the  populace  half  out  of  their  senses  Belore 
the  fear -crazed  villagers  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  most  of  the  property  In  the 
neighborhood  would  be  desolated  almost  as 
bad  as  the  house  visited  by  the  flre  Pictures 
wculd  be  torn  from  the  walls,  lace  curtains 
from  the  windows,  carpets  from  the  fiocrs. 
windows  smashed  and  furniture  thrown  out 
of  them  and  the  whole  neighborhood  thrown 
Into  utmost  confusion. 

Of  course  some  people  criticized  the  chiefs 
methods — but  not  to  his  face.  Hadn't  he 
made  flre-flghting  a  life  study?  Hadn't  he 
been  given  full  authority  to  act  under  any 
emergency?  Nobody  could  tell  him  what  to 
do 

One  night  the  feed  stable  back  of  the  hotel 
went  up  in  smoke.  The  shcU-Uke  structure 
made  a  most  spectacular  blaze  and  the  chief, 
h!-  usual,  was  In  his  glory  "The  hotel's  next! 
>Tr,thlng  can  save  It!  Save  the  furniture! 
B3ve  the  bedding!  Don't  stand  there  like 
fools!  Save  the  furniture!"  The  hotel  en- 
trance, however,  was  barred  by  lt«  grimly 
determ'n«?d  proprietor,  armed  with  a  shot- 
gun. "There'll  be  no  messing  up  my  prop- 
erty," he  said. 

The  hotel  didn't  bum  down,  but  its  pro- 
prietor was  roundly  condemned  by  the  chief 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
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Thursday.  October  2.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   FRESNO    (CALIF) 
BEE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  my  own  State,  and  from 
one  of  our  best  newspapers,  comes  the 
following  editorial  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  which  I  am  glad  to  include  with 
my  remarks: 

[From  the  Fresno  (Calif  )    Bee  of  September 
8,  19411 

"socialistic"    tag    is    not    FRIGHTENiNG    TO 
PEOPLE 

How  some  people  stick  to  tl-.e  cid  scare- 
crows. 

For  example,  the  Tra;;.sportat;cn  As.=Gc:a- 
tlon  of  America,  representing  seme  oi  the 
major  railroads  of  the  country,  is  denouncing 
as  socialistic  the  prcpcsal  to  improve  tl;e 
Channel  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  and  pro- 
vide huge  amounts  of  additional  power  for 
the   national-defense  program 

And,  oddly  encurh.  It  apparently  thinks 
that  label  Is  going  to  frighten  sober  and 
scuiad-thmking  Americans 

These  too  well  recall  the  record 

They  remember  that  the  Government's 
construction  oi  the  Panama  Canal  was  sci 
denounced  by  those  who  perhaps  had  the 
same  selfish  reason  for  opposing  Its  con- 
structicn 

They  remember  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  how  the  monopolistic  pDwer 
Interests  tried  to  attach  the  same  tag  to  it 
Yet  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  b€n«- 
flcial  projects  ever  undertaken  by  any  Amer- 
ican administration.  T  V  A  power  has 
brought  not  only  Inestimable  blessings  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers,  tut 
had  It  not  been  available,  the  national-de- 
fense production  of  aluminum  would  have 
been  shackled  far  worse  than  it  actually  is 
today 

Boulder  Dam  likewise  was  fearfully  social- 
istic, but  what  private  company  cculd  or 
ever  wculd  have  undertaken  its  coiistruction? 

And  even  cur  Central  Valleys  project  has 
been  put  In  the  sam-e  category  by  those 
who  think  It  is  a  crime  for  a  government  to 
do  anything  which  will  interfere  with  the 
vested  interests  'n  which  perhaps  they  own 
stocks  and  bonds. 

Socialistic,  indeed. 

The  opposition  to  the  St  Lawrence  project 
must  be  at  a  loss  for  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son to  support  their  stand  when  they  find 
thetnselvss  forced  to  trot  cut  such  a  long- 
whLskered  bugaboo. 


Protection  Against  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REJ.IARK3 

I  OF 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

\       OF    CALirORNIA 
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ThunCay.  Octrber  2.  1941 


LETTER  B'l    K03KRT  P    VA.NDERPOEL 


I  

Mr  THOMAS  F.  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  by 
Mr.  Robert  P  Vanderpoel,  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Herald- American: 

(By  Rrbert  P    Vanderpoel,  Financial  Editor. 
Chicago  Herald-American) 

I  should  like  to  write  a  personal  letter  to 
every  man  and  wonian  In  the  L'nited  States 
who— 

1  Owns  a  life-insurance  policy. 

2  I^  the  beneficiary  of  an  Insurance  policy 

3  Fiis  a  savings  account  in  the  bank 

4  H.is  a  postal-savings  account 

5  Owns  or  Is  the  beneficiary  of  an  annuity. 

6  Contrtbrutes  to  a  pension  fund 

7  Depends  upon  a  pension  to  meet  liv.na; 
ccsts  or  a  portion  theteof. 

8  Owns  defense  bonds,  defense  stamps,  or 
Government  securities  of  any  kind. 

9  Owns  any  State,  municipal,  or  corporate 
bend,  debenture,  or  notes 

10.  Possesses  any  preferred  stock. 

11.  Works  for  a  salary  or  wage  which  It  la 
di.'Scuit  to  adjust  promptly  and  repeatedly. 

12  Receives  an  Income  from  any  trust  or 
e.s'ate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  letter  would  go  to 
almost  every  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States 

,,THE    LFTTEa 

It  wculd  read  as  follows: 

■  Df\r  Sir  or  Midam:  Ycur  slake  In  America 
is  be:np  pared  The  funds  which  ycu  have 
worked  so  bard  to  save  or  for  which  loved 
ones  have  sacrificed  for  ycur  protection  are 
threatened  Each  day  they  are  becoming 
worth  leis  You  must  look  to  Congress  for 
protection 

■  Infiation.  one  of  the  scourges  of  mankind, 
is  on  the  loose.  There  are  measures  before 
Congress  which.  If  enacted  promptly,  cjuld 
control  this  menace.  Write  to  your  Senators, 
write  to  your  Congressmen,  demanding  that 
Immediate,  effective  action  be  taken  to  sta- 
bilize prices,  wages,  and  rents. 

"There  are  good  ways  and  bad  ways  for 
accom.pl  Ishmg  this  end  Even  the  worst 
ways  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  unbridled 
inflation 

"There  are  those  who  hope  that  they  cculd 
beat  the  game. 

"Some  farmers  hope  that  because  they  did 
not  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come for  some  years  it  will  now  be  po-s;ble 
f.;r  iliem  to  live  fat  off  the  rest  of  the 
coun'ry. 

"Some  workers  and  their  leaders  hope  that 
because  skilled  workmen  are  now  desperately 
needed  tliey  will  be  able  to  secure  fabulous 
rewards  for  their  services 

"Some  Qfwners  of  real  estate,  starved 
through  long  years  of  Inadequate  returns  on 
their  investment  are  hoping  that  they  w.;i  be 
able  to  hit  the  Jackpot. 

"Some  businessmen,  still  smarting  under 
the  lean  years  of  the  last  decade,  are  hoping 
that  nothlOg  will  be  done  tj  restrain  what 
they  now  regard  as  great  opportunities  to 
ca.<h  in  on  AI;^ddin-like  rewards  of  the  profit 

Sy:^■.^.:Il 
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"*TO  CTJtTArN    DTS.\STrR 

'•To  all  of  tlie.'-e  1  say,  "You  are  crying  for 
the  moon,  reach::. p  for  the  stars.  Get  your 
feet  on  earth  A  stabilized  economy  offers 
rich  reward!-  The  seeming  prizes  of  Inflation 
will  prove  but  mirages,  carrying  you  on  »nd 
on  and  on — to  certain  disaster  " 

"So,  demand  of  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen action  now  which  will  protect  you 
and  those  for  whom  you  have  sacrificed." 

I  cannot  write  to  every  m.an  and  woman 
in  tiie  United  States,  but  I  wi^h  that  every 
reader  of  this  column  would  communicate 
with  his  Senators  and  Conprejrsmen,  and  I 
fhovild  be  elad  to  receive  copies  or  carbons 
of  letters  that  are  sent. 


A  Poebc  Reaction  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF   RE^L^RKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or     W.SSHINCT'  N' 

IN   TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Octi.ber  2,  1941 


POEM  BY  ALFRED  LOCKWOOD 


Mr  COFFEE  rf  Wa.^hinct.-n  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extmd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd.  I  include  an  epic 
poem,  composed  by  M:  Alfred  Lockwood, 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  Seattle  in  my 
State  of  Wa.shmgton,  in  which  the  poet 
gives  his  vifw  of  war.  its  causes,  its  dis- 
tresses, lt.s  horrendnu.'=  aspects  and  its  in- 
evitable sequel.  Mr.  Ixickwood  has  many 
friends  who  would  be  interested  In  hav- 
ing this  poem  put  in  the  columns  of  the 
Congressional  Recofd.  ar.ci  it  is  at  their 
request  that  I  am  seik^n^:  'h;s  privilege. 
I  will  I' :  ih.  prrm  ?;.►., k  f'  ;  itsrif  as  a 
persuasive,  moving  and  t*iiin^;  di.squi.*-:- 
tion  on  t!^-  ir.ost  gripping  topic  m  the 
world  today — war  and  peace. 

A    Dr:  '-v.t.    of    Eix^'^d   -TiiPrr    Viiws    eF    War 
PFERr.fRT    1941 

piCTvr.r  1 

A  d>irK     njiiiou-  iXnit 
Is  appearing  abaft. 

And    It  F    nesrly   abeam; 
It  IS  loaded  with  graft. 

And  a  star-chamt>tr  scheme. 

It  will  follow  a  line 
Whlrii   th*>   pa.'-t   can  define. 
And   tlip  present  conceive; 

A'.d   will  he  the  dc.-U'n 
Its  promoters  achieve. 

It  will  follow  the  course 
Of  a  violent  force; 

Flowing  rivers  of  blood 
From  the  only  resource 

That  can  redden  the  flood. 

And  the  only  supply 
Wh.ili  the  cunning  and  sly 

C:in    coerce   or  conscriptu 
I.S  tlie  youthful  and  spry. 

Tin  V  have  alv-avs  equipped. 

And  rnrli  youth  i=  the  prine 
Of   a  n.rthpr  cr  bririp 

Th«'    mu«:t   linger   behind. 
And   Iri   patience  abide. 

Thrt  \ik:h  a  war  undefined. 

And  the  rally  and  surge, 
As  the  forces  crii.verge 

On  a  loriress  or  t<iwn. 
Will  encourage  the   uitie 

To  win  bloody  renown. 


And  the  birred   :hRt   will   fl'>w 
Will  yitld  ncthmg   but  woe. 

To  replace  t;ie  decfa&ed: 
Anri  the  fl:e«.  and  the  crew, 

And  the  vulture  will  feast. 

And  thiF  ti;:i:ic  red   fain 
Will  assure  us  no  gam. 

Th'Ugh  we  win  in  each  clime; 
And  the  men  that  are  flain 

Will  hP.vt   died  ft  r  a  crime. 

Will  have  dieti   to  ai^nf 
For  a  crime  not  their  own. 

Eut  a  crime  against  thtm; 
Ai.d  It  Eurely  is  known 

Who  we  have  to  condemn. 

And  the  m.f  n  that  are  matmed 
Will  bf  saddened  and  lamed 

All  the  rest  cl  their  days. 
Which  1?  properly  blamed 

On  a  trade-huiigrry  craze. 

And  the  Injured  that  come, 
Wi'h  B  splinter  of  bomb, 

Cr  h  lung  lull  of  gas. 
May  receive  bur  a  crumb. 

Till  life's  m.iseries  pass. 

And  those  coming,  unhurt, 

Ft  ni  tl.i    s;r:Ut:hter  and  dirt, 
Ma;v   bt.  fciu.i.y  annoyed 

When  they  have  to  revert 
To  the  massed  unemployed. 

And  the  frlk  that  stay  here, 
Away  back  in  the  rear 

Will  be  worried  som^e,  too, 
As  high  pMc»  s  app*-a: . 

Witla  excuses  untrue. 

And   the  liberty  lost 
Is  a  part  of  the  cost 

That  we  people  will  feel; 
LI  Ice  a  man  double-crossed, 

Ii.  a  treacherous  deal. 

PICTVRI    n 

Oar  picture,  number  one, 
Shows  the  fighting  is  done 

By  the  youngsters  of  toll; 
Not  the  plotting  old  Hun 

That  Inspire?  the  turmoil. 

In  picture  number  tv,i.. 
Is  the  cold-blocded  crew 

That  fosters  the  strife; 
But  18  never  in  view 

When  there's  danger  to  life. 

And  a  soldier's  distress. 
In  the  bl.  odiest  mess. 

Never  m.ristens  their  eyes; 
While  retai^nmg  access 

Tc   %\lja.*e'. e;    thev    prize. 

And  remote  from  the  Iray, 
They  will  frolic  and  play. 

As  If  nc'hmg  were  WTong; 
Where  their  strenuous  day. 

Is  not  weary  and  Inng 

And  the.r  tci^'U'-f  will  net  parch, 
In  the  rcufse  of  a  march. 

Thrcviirh  t^e   blistering  heat, 
Thi*  wr  uld  meli  ail  the  starch 

FYi-'m.  thtir  cellars,  so  neat. 

And  thf  stra.n  and  'he  stress 
Of  a  stld.er  s  durts^ 

Will  a:.:.cv  n'„ne  of  these, 
Who  are  free  to  rectSfc. 

.And  recline  at  their  ease. 

Av.ii  tht  sncu  ar.d  th'-  rain 
Will  ocrasicn  no  pa.n 

To  these  tavorcd  marpli  ts. 
Whose  fine  sht  Iters  remain 

In  me  saftst  of  spots. 

And  the  only  alloy 
Interrupting  their  Joy, 

Is  the  tlm.e  they  must  u^p. 
On   the  scl.«m.es  they  employ. 
To  corrupt  and  confuse. 


F   r   •.}iy  meko  it   l\rpe«r 
Tliat    the  hijjh  financier 

P!r\s   a    promlntnt   rcle. 
As  a  tall  r  usketecr. 

Of  the  dcUar  patrol. 

And    R   pi    ricus    part 

On   the   bond-sliavlng  mart, 

He  uiidcubiedly   play* 
Bu-  the  strife  will  not  f-t.-.rt. 

W;'. hm  ranee  of  his  gaze. 

F-i     no    truculent    stt  rm 
Shall   disfigure   the   fcrm. 

Or  the  face  of  thflr  kind; 
Aiiri  their  leatures  will  warm. 

Where   the  marplots  are  dined. 

An.d  the  p<  wer  they   acquire 
Will  a.'-cend  ever  hlplier. 

As  tiie  war  rages  on: 
Until  truth  can  ret  re 

TV.e  acquisitive  spawn. 

And  no  sism  of  »  b!u^h 
Wi.l    develop   a   flush 

In  their  impudent  cheeks, 
While  the  profits  still  rusli 

To  their  vulurlne  bfaks. 

And   humanity's   gore 
Will  discclor  cur   shore 

Until  somethinc  it  d   ne 
To  decipher  the  BC'>re 

And  dismantle  the  gun. 

nrrrRE  m 

Otir  picttirc;.  ere  and  two. 
Have  shown  the  bitter  brew 

Of  wnrfare's  dire  distress; 
.*.i    .  ;  1..   id  the  credit,  due 

To  those  It  strves  to  bless. 

And  picttire  number  three. 
Will  guess,  in  srm.e  detrree, 

Tlie  likely  aftrrmati.: 
And  what  tiie  sci  re  w.ll  be. 

Eiiy<^!;cl    the    purplf    ba.'h 

When.  •'..(   war  if  at  t  :.:i. 
And  ex-wamcrf;  descend 

On  their  own  iiiative  land. 
Which  they  «prved  to  dtltnd. 

Sh(  •!'..;  tliey  make  som.e  ciemnnd? 

Might  thev  ask  seme  return. 

And  oisplay  sen.e  concern 
In  their  homeland  r  fT.irs, 

And  endeavor  tc  learn 

What  pcrrentacf    1^  theirs? 

Will  their  needs  he  Eu;^p;ied, 
And  no  Justice  denied. 

When  their  purse';  crve  In; 
And   the   ex-warrior    tide 

May  be^n  tc  feel  thin? 

Will  the  future  look  fcr.ght, 
With  ft  life  of  rieligh' 

Lcon;ing    clearly    bhfadi 
To  replace   the   grim   suht 

Of  the  injured  and   d' ad? 

Will  they  gft  a  New  Dal, 
With  the  pleasing  appc-.l; 

Of  a  full   re^rm.pense. 
Under   pcvernment   seal. 

Fr'    the    men    of   dpftiise? 

Or  v,-:'.!   'l-r   men  ths*   l^'ueht, 
Be  distressed  and  distraught. 

By  the  clubs  of  p<  1;;<  , 
Like  the  bonus  nien  cau^iht. 

Tlrrough  a  Hoover  cf;j.r;Ct? 

W.l!  thev  brw  tc   a  frcwn 
And  be  brcu beaten  down' 

e~>T  contend    for   their  cwn, 
And  partition  the  tow:'. 

Di^-jDos-sessmg  the  drone? 

T-.e«-p  new  rx-."ervice  bvs 
M:iv  display  an^ple  prse 

Ano  we  c'hers  mey  help; 
And   (  ur  uninrd  i^i  l^f 

May  alarm  every  v.h(.p. 
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Or  It  may  be  a  f.-lght, 
For  the  bosses  may  fight, 

To  their  last  fawning  flnk; 
Tlirough  a  hideous  blight, 

To  hell's  titular  brink 

And  they  have  to  be  watched, 
For  their  guns  are  well  notched, 

Where  they  number  their  kill; 
And  If  they  are  not  scotched, 

We  can  look  for  a  spill. 

And  the  venom  and  spleen. 
We  have  felt  and  have  seen; 

As  they  used  It  before 
In  their  tear-gas  machine, 

May  assail  us  cnce  more. 

But  another  tcugh  loss. 
In  a  tilt  with  the  boss, 

la  less  apt  to  occur; 
Since  his  butterfly  glosa 

Is  beginning  to  blur. 

And  the  worst  of  mankind 
Is  not  totally  blind. 

And  all  Infamous  wares; 
Are  so  clearly  outlined. 

That  the  vile  may  see  theirs. 

And  no  man,  unless  mad, 
Can  be  utterly  bad; 

But  the  lack  of  a  chance 
Is  the  part  that  Is  sad. 

In  our  halted  advance. 

But  mankind  should  move  on, 
With  no  effort  withdrawn. 

And  no  bent  to  look  back; 
But  with  eye  on  the  dawn. 

That  displaces  the  black. 

And  today's  profiteer, 
With  his  Insolent  leer. 

Could  be  greatly  Improved; 
Were  his  conscience  made  clear. 

By  a  fortune  removed. 


Missouri  Endorses  Arkansas  Valley 
Aathority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  October  2,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  SOUTHERN 
MISSOURI 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  represent- 
ative group  of  people  in  the  Ozarks  re- 
gion of  Southern  Missouri  recently  en- 
dorsed unanimously  the  pending  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Authority  bill.  Herewith,*! 
Insert  their  resolution  in  full. 

AN    ENDORSEMENT    Or    ARKANSAS    VAIXET 

ATTTHORrrr 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  this 
convention,  composed  of  more  than  5,000 
adult  citizens  of  south  Missouri  and  north 
Arkansas,  assembled  in  the  Ozarks  region  at 
Branson,  Mo.,  on  Lake  Taneycomo,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1941,  acting  for  themselves  and  In 
behalf  of  other  persons  within  the  States  of 
Arkansas.  Colorado.  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Mis- 
souri. Oklahoma.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas  who 
may  later  wish  to  Join  with  us,  form  aa  asso- 


ciation to  be  known  by  and  bear  the  name 
of  the  Southwestern  Water  Resources  Asso- 
ciation. The  object  and  purpose  of  the 
organization  shall  be  to  aid  in  the  further 
development  of  the  great  natural  resources 
in  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Rio  Grande  Rivers.  To  that  end.  the  asso- 
ciation shall  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  public  officials  and  peo- 
ple of  the  States  within  this  great  area,  these 
basic  facts. 

First,  that  the  rivers,  including  the  Arkan- 
sas, Red,  St.  Francis,  and  White,  afford  op- 
portunities for  limitless  development  in 
navigation.  Irrigation,  flood  control,  soil  ero- 
sion, forest  and  wildlife  conservation,  and 
power  production. 

Second,  that  of  the  minerals,  both  metal- 
lic and  nonmetallic.  there  Is  greater  variety 
and,  in  many  Instances,  larger  quantities 
here  than  can  ha  found  in  any  similar  area 
in  the  country. 

Third,  that  within  the  limits  of  these 
eight  States  there  exists  more  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  than  in  all  of  the  other  States  com- 
bined. 

Fourth,  that  within  these  eight  States 
there  is  produced  a  greater  variety  of  farm 
crops  and  a  higher  percentage  of  farm  sur- 
plus than  In  any  other  like  region  in  the 
Urvited  States. 

Fifth,  that  the  timber  resources  are  large 
and  the  quantity  grown  equal  to  any  pro- 
duced in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Sixth,  that  animal  husbandry,  the  main- 
stay of  American  rural  life,  is  carried  on  as 
extensively  here  as  in  any  other  section  oast 
or  west. 

That  notwithstanding  the  superior  natural 
advantages  of  this  great  domain  and  the  Im- 
provement thus  far  made,  the  means  of  con- 
verting raw  materials  Into  the  finished  prod- 
uct are  meager.  As  a  result  the  economy  is 
not  In  balance  and  inevitably  a  low  level  of 
per  capita  Income  exists. 

That  the  thing  we  most  need  is  tr  promote 
among  our  own  people  Industrial  enterprises 
adequate  to  the  needs.  This  is  an  impossible 
task  without  a  dependable  supply  of  electric 
energy  at  low  cost.  The  water  resources  of 
the  region  are  ample  If  properly  harnessed  to 
supply  low-cost  power  for  industries  large 
enough  to  utilize  the  raw  products  available. 
Our  soil  Is  fertile,  moisture  ample,  climatic 
conditions  good,  transportation  suff.cient. 
Intelligent  and  efficient  labor  abundant. 
But  even  so,  without  low-cost  power  Industry 
cannot  prosper.  To  equalize  an  unbalanced 
economy,  the  water  resources  of  these  south- 
western States  must  be  utilized.  We  believe 
that  the  best  method  of  attaliiing  this  end 
Is  to  group  these  eight  States  together  as  a 
tinit  and  develop  the  water  resources  as  a 
whole.  To  that  end  we  Invite  the  coopeja- 
tlon  and  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  State  government,  and  the  citizen- 
ship at  large. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  this  conven- 
tion approve,  endorse,  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  now  pending  m  the 
House  and  Senate  or  a  similar  bill  creating 
the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  and  the  pas- 
sage and  approval  of  said  act  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

Adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  con- 
vention at  Branson,  Mo..  September  14,  1941. 

Rev.  J.  E  Chase, 

Chairman. 
Attest:  ■" 

Evelyn  W.  Runyon, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  lUNNELL.  Mr.  Presidpnt.  I  ask 
unanimoU->  con.^nt  to  have  pubU.'=hed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Amos  J.  Peaslee,  of  the  New  Yoik  Bar. 
bt-fore  rhe  American  Society  of  In*er- 
national  Law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTERN.'iTIONAL   CONSTITrTiON AL  LAW  ' 

(By  Ames  J.  Peaslee   of  the  New  York  Bar) 

This  topic  appears  on  the  agenda  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  society  for  the  first 
time  in  the  35  years  of  its  history.  It  brings 
us  face  to  face  with  several  basic  questions: 

Does  the  Society  of  Nations  exist  as  a  po- 
litical entity? 

Have  we  already,  in  a  sense,  a  super  sover- 
eignty— a  system  of  world  government  su- 
perior to  the  will  of  any  single  nation? 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  International 
constitution?  If  so,  what  sort  of  an  Instru- 
ment Is  It?  What  does  It  provide?  What 
does  it  lack? 

It  would  be  easy  to  spend  the  evening  dis- 
cussing definitions  of  terms.  Rather  than 
to  become  Involved  in  that,  I  propose  to  re- 
rail  certain  of  the  factual  phenomena  which 
have  appeared  during  the  past  300  years  of 
the  worlds  history,  and  let  you  answer  the 
questions  according  to  your  own  choice  of 
language. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    BODY     POLITIC    AND    BILL    OP 
RIGHTS 

It  is  fruitless  to  embark  on  these  specula- 
tions without  considering  at  the  outset  the 
gravity  of  the  present  challenge  to  Interna- 
tional government  and  to  International  law. 
Let  no  one  underestimate  the  extent  of  that 
challenge  Germany's  war  alms  go  far  be- 
yond the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles of  1919  They  are  directed  at  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  of  1648,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  modern  concept  of  a  society  of  free  na- 
tions. 

Germany's  war  Is  a  revolution — a  civil 
war — against  world  government,  as  we  know 
It. 

To  thote  who  urge  that  the  existing  Inter- 
national situation  proves  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment does  not  exist,  my  reply  is  that  It 
proves  precisely  the  opposite.  The  "hue  and 
cry"  Is  rising  today,  Just  as  it  did  In  the 
three  years  following  August  1914.  S  or.er 
or  later^whether  It  requires  3  years  or  30 — 
it  will  swing  the  will  and  the  might  of  most 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  to  enforce 
the  cardinal  concept  that  there  is  a  right  to 
live  at  peace  with,  and  to  be  free  from  brutal 
attacks  by,  other  nations 

That  passion  to  live  and  let  live  and  to  be 
free  Is  a.<  prevalent  among  our  South  and 
Central  American  neighbors  as  It  Is  among 
our   English-speaking  cousins.     It   Is   to   be 


'  Address  before  the  American  Society  of 
In'ernati(jnal  Law.  Washington,  D  C,  Friday 
evening.  April  25,  1941. 
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found,  wiih  a  few  unfortunate  exceptions.  In 
every   corner   of    the    globe 

If  dfni'icracy  were  confliied — as  •ome  of 
our  present  day  philosophers  tell  us — to  only 
about  15  of  the  64  (more  or  less)  nations  of 
the  worlc.  or  to  6  nations,  or  to  our  own 
Nation  alone,  we  would  view  with  erent  alarm 
the  poEsitle  oiitcrme  of  this  challenge  But 
there  Is  no  Ju.=t!flcation  for  so  limited  a 
definition  of  the  democracies,  either  In  the 
constitutions  of  the  nations  or  In  their  gov- 
ernmental operations.  About  95  percent  of 
the  64  nations  possf  s.sed  In  1939  written  con- 
stitution' providing  for  a  form  of  govern- 
ment vcr,'  similar  to  cur  own.  Over  half  of 
thr^"^  cni.Ptltutions  had  been  adopted  Pince 
1920  and  atxut  a  quarter  since  1930  With 
rare  exceptions  each  coiitaiiifd  a  bill  of  rights 
guarantefing  liberty  and  equality  of  the  In- 
dividual, freedom  of  si>eech  freedom  of  the 
pres.e.  freedom  of  thoueht  and  conscience,  and 
puarantus  against  arbitrary  powers  of  the 
State. 

If  dein<>cratlc  Institutions  and  free  thought 
and  free  speech  have  proved  anything  within 
the  span  of  a  single  generation,  thev  have 
demonstiatcd  that  there  are  underlying  con- 
ceptions which  are  common  to  the  minds  of 
most  mo  1 — that  friendliness  and  neighborll- 
ness.  and  Justice  are  predominant  instincts 
among  90  percent  cf  the  people  of  the  world. 

Tl:e  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  at  I'i  first  session  In  1916  adapted  v.ht-t 
It  desrrl  >ed  as  a  "declaration  of  the  riphts 
and  dut  es  of  the  nations  "  That  declara- 
tion em  merated  five  fundamental  national 
rights^ 

1  The  "right  to  exist  and  to  protect  and 
to  coii-serve  Its  exlster.ce  "  but  not  "by  the 
commission  of  unlawful  acts  against  Innocent 
and  unoTending  states   " 

2  The  right  of  "Independence"  and  the 
"pursuit  of  haplness"  and  the  right  "to  de- 
velop Itself"  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  other  states 

3  Thf  rljiht  to  equality  before  the  law  and 
before  o:her  nations 

4  The  right  to  exercise  "exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion ove-  Us  territory  and  all  persons,  whether 
native  or  foreign,  found  therein  " 

5  The  right  to  have  Its  rights  "respected 
ftnd  pro'ected  by  all  other  nations;"  for,  said 
the  Inst.tute.  "right  and  duty  are  correlative 
and  the  right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
observe. ' • 

World  government  is  not  synonymous  with 
universf.l  peace  Man  has  outlawed  crime  In 
municipal  law  but  he  has  not  abolished  It. 
Better  world  povcrnment  will  not  scon,  U  ever, 
mean  a  state  of  perfect  peace,  but  It  will 
mean  the  discarding  In  the  law  of  nations  of 
many  C(  nccpts  held  a  generation  ago  of  unre- 
stric'ed  national  rights. 

The  vigor  of  the  fiction  that  neutrality  and 
Isolation  are  poisibilltles  when  International 
crime  develops  on  a  wholesale  scale,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  Indignant  demand  of  each  nation 
that  it  nas  the  right  to  be  let  alone. 

Mr  Foot  In  his  presidential  addresF  to  this 
society  In  1908  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  public  national  act  In  the  New 
World  of  the  Wejfterr.  Hemisphere,  as  found 
In  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  an 
appeal  o  the  "decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  maniind  " 

One  .if  our  human  peculiarities  is  that  we 
seem  to  require  a  common  antagonist  In 
order  to  combine  effectively  for  a  common 
purpos.v  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  ori;aulzat!<.n  of  the  Society  of  Nations 
has  been  retarded  because  it  Is  an  all  In- 
clusive concept.  Perhaps  the  assaults 
against    free    nations    which    wer*"    launched 


•  Sec  the  Recommendations  of  Habana 
Ccnrt  rnlnp  International  Organization.  Scott, 
Oxford  University  Press.  1917  pp  22.  67,  and 
U.  S.  fcupremf  Court  cases  there  cited. 


In  1914.  and  Bg?.ln  with  Intei^.siHfd  fury  In  I 
1939  have  had  at  it.^X  ci.e  use  They  have 
proved  that  without  tfTectlve  world  g')vem- 
ment  no  individual  nution  can  be  assured  U 
the  enjoyment  of  its  basic  rights,  or  even 
of  Its  Indtpendent  existence. 

LEGISLATIVE    ORGANS    OF    THE    SOCirTY    OF 
NATIONS 

In  the  field  of  international  legislation  up 

to  the  present  time  law  makint;  processes 
have  differed  basically  frcm  those  of  na- 
tional governments  There  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  ccngresf  or  parliament  of 
the  nations  or  of  any  considerable  number  cf 
them,  to  which  the  nations  have  delegated 
legislative  power. 

The  phenomenon  of  intemavonal  rela- 
tions which  most  closely  resemble*  a  na- 
tional legislature  Is  the  International  con- 
ference Some  conferences  have  been  cc- 
CESional,  such  as  the  Hague  Ccnlerences  of 
1899  and  19C7.  the  L<>nQOn  Naval  Conference 
of  1908-9  the  Versailles  Conference  of  1918- 
19  the  Wa.-hmgton  Disarmament  Conference 
of  1921-22.  the  "Conference  for  the  Progres- 
sive Codification  of  Inttrnational  Law"  held 
at  The  Hague  In  1930.  the  "Inter-.'Vmerican 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  cf  Peace" 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936.  and— In  earlier 
times — the  Congress  of  Vienna  rf  1815.  and 
the  "European  Congress  cf  Catholic  and 
Protestant  States"  of  1644^8  Other  Inter- 
national conferences  have  been  periodic  or 
more  or  leg*  permanent  In  their  character, 
such  as  the  Sessions  of  the  Assembly  and 
Council  of  the  Leaeue  of  Nations  aid  the 
eight  periodic  "International  Conlerences  of 
the  American  States"  held  from  1887  to 
1938 

But  whether  perndic  or  permanent  inter- 
national conferences  have  never  assumed  to 
exercise  the  final  sovereign  powers  of  a 
legislature 

TTiey  merely  draft  and  propose  measure*. 
The  measures  become  effective  when,  and  only 
to  the  extent  that,  they  are  ratified  by  the 
rations  represented  at  the  confer*  noes 

International  legislation  ic  of  ccurse.  not 
limited  to  the  product-s  of  international  con- 
ferences Many  multipartite  treaties  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  legislation  have  been 
negotiated  entirely  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. Some  conventions,  such  as  the  one 
providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  are  described 
within  their  own  terms  as  "statutes  " 

If  we  go  as  far  as  Judge  Hudson  '  we  should 
place  in  the  category  of  International  legis- 
lation some  257  conventions,  treaties,  proto- 
cols, declarations,  acts,  or  agreements  signed 
during  the  50  years  rrecedmp  1914  and  not 
less  than  400  which  were  signed  during  the  20 
subsequent  years.  Personally  I  should  de- 
scribe some  of  the  documents  which  Judge 
Hudson  terms  "legislation"  as  being  more  in 
the  nature  of  contracts.  Many  of  them,  hcw- 
evcr.  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  field  of  legis- 
lation. 

Some  conception  of  the  rate  at  which  in- 
ternational legislation  Is  new  being  ground 
cut.  Is  to  be  gathered  by  recalling  that  at  the 
single  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Montevideo  in  1933, 
95  resolutions.  6  conventioi;i6,  and  1  protocol 
were  adopted,  and  at  the  Special  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
at  Buenos  Aires  In  1936.  11  treaties  and  con- 
ventions were  signed,  all  of  which  were  in  the 
nature  of  legislative  acts 

Crisscrossing  among  the  nations  there  is  a 
vast  network  of  legislative  documents  which 
ere  becoming  ever  mere  important  !n  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nations  and  somewhat  appalling 
in  their  Increasing  complexity. 


Mr.ten^Bticnal    Legislation    From     1919    to 
1934,  Hudson. 


Finally.  In  contemplating  the  field  of  In- 
tcrnalional  lepislatiur.  we  feh^  uld  recall  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  toward  ciKlin- 
c.ition  of  international  law  The  wi-tk  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which  tx  gan  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  ctininnshi'  :i  ff  juritu.  at 
tne  Rio  Conference  of  tlie  Anienchii  States 
In  1906  finally  riptned  into  the  creation  of 
the  committee  of  txperu  which  held  lU-  first 
meeting  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  April 
1937.  The  League  of  Nations  Assembly  and 
C^ounctl.  as  y>- u  know,  provided  m  1&24  for 
the  creation  of  a  commituc  lor  the  progres- 
sive codification  of  intcrnaiKnal  law.  At 
the  first  International  conference  which  met 
8t  The  Hague  In  March  and  April  1930  under 
the  inspiration  of  that  committee.  48  states 
vere  represented.  The  draft  conventions 
prepared  by  the  Harvard  research  experts 
trace  their  ro(Jts  to  lliat  committee  and  that 
conl crenel . 

The  most  serio;is  handicap  which  ct  nlrunts 
liny  effort  to  codify  or  Improve  international 
law  is  the  cumberstime  txisimsr  machinery 
lor  accomplishing  international  legislation. 
We  know  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  the 
principle  of  ui.anima'us  con.M.nt.  and  cf  Us 
efforts  to  avoid  oi  circumvent  tliat  principle 
in  procedural  niea.<:ures  Interr.ationhl  legis- 
lation will  continue  t^  be  lacking  m  sinipUc- 
ity  of  enactment  and  will  always  be  of  scat- 
tered geographical  application  unless  and 
until  the  nations  are  willing  to  dtletrate  to 
permanent  representatives  actual  le^iislative 
powers 

JUDICIAL   ORGANS   OF  THE   SOCIFTT    OF  NATIONS 

This  audience  Is  far  t(K)  familiar  with  In- 
ternational Judicial  organs  to  warrant  even  a 
stimmaiy  review  of  them  as  they  fur.ct.on  to- 
day. The  Judicial  department  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  S(Kiety  of  nations — if  we  may 
employ  that  term — Is.  as  we  should  expect, 
more  mature  than  Its  legislative  department, 
for.  as  we  knew,  the  development  cf  law  by 
custom  and  tlircugh  ai  biters  a;:d  Judees  has 
almost  always  preceded  legislation  chrono- 
logically lii  the  evolution  cf  governmental 
organisms 

The  Permanent  Court  ol  International  Jus- 
tice wuhm  the  pa^t  two  decades  has  become 
a  functioning  and  living  body.  The  Mixed 
Arbitral  TribunaLs  In  Europe  and  tlie  Gtrinan 
and  Mexican  Mixed  Claims  Com.mission  op- 
erating in  the  Western  Hemiisphere  since  1919, 
dealt  with  a  vi  lume  c  f  cases  surpassing  both 
In  number  and  lmp.Ttance  anything  hitherto 
known  In  the  history  of  international  arbi- 
trations. Tlir  Mixfd  Claims  Commisfion, 
United  States  and  Germany,  alone  handled 
over  15.000  separate  cases  Several  of  its  sin- 
gle cases  or  groups  of  cases  Involved  larger 
sums  and  graver  issues  than  the  entire  Ala- 
bama arbitration  or  any  other  single  arbitra- 
tion to  which  the  L'nitod  States  had  previ- 
ously been  a  party 

Not  less  than  130*  separate  conciliation, 
arbitration,  or  compulsory  adjudication  trea- 
ties were  signed  by  nations  during  the  single 
decade  which  foil'  wed  the  ccnclislo:.  rf  the 
last  war.  In  addition  to  .^uch  get.tral  con- 
ventions as  the  Geneva  Prctoc  l  if  October  2, 
1924.  the  general  act  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  uf  September 
26.  1928.  and  the  Inter-Amenc-^.n  t.-eaties  cf 
conciliation  and  arbitration  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  5,  1929 

Six  separate  drafts  cf  prt.jects  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  inter-Amtiican  ccuit  of  in- 
ternational Justice,  submitted  tc  scvera]  of 
the  International  conferences  cf  the  American 
states  from  1923  to  1936,  ha\e  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  study  and  rt  port  by  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  - 


•For  li't  of  these  see  Pcst-War  Treaties 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes.  Habicht.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1931 
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Useful  as  these  and  other  developments  of 
International  Judicial  organs  have  been,  they 
are.  with  few  exceptions,  still  haphazard  In 
their  character.  At  the  Versailles  Conference 
in  1919  I  was  bold  enough  to  suggest*  that, 
In  addition  to  provision  for  a  World  Court 
In  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(Whose  first  draft  lacked  any  such  provision) . 
authority  should  be  granted  for  the  creation 
from  tim  to  time  of  inferior  courts — much 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  United  States  Fed- 
eral courts  were  established — in  order  ulti- 
mately to  create  a  permanent  unified  inter- 
national Judicial  system. 

EXECt-TIVE   AND    ADMINISTRATIVE   ORGANS  OF   THE 
SOCIETY    OF    NATIONS 

Any  supersovereign  executive  power  for  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Leagvie  of  Nations  was 
repeatedly  disclaimed  when  the  League  was 
founded,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  also  shrinks  from  admitting  any  exec- 
utive powers  among  the  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  You  will  recall  that  at  the 
Buenos  Aires  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  in  1936,  attended 
by  President  Roosevelt,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  recommending  extension  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
On  January  3,  1938,  the  Governing  Board 
approved  a  comprehensive  committee  report 
which  said:  ' 

"It  was  the  thought  of  the  founders  of 
the  Union  that  through  such  cooperation  an 
international  atmosphere  would  be  created 
In  which  any  disputes  that  might  arise  would 
lend  themselves  to  orderly  settlement, 
through  mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  true  that  at  successive  interna- 
tional conferences  of  American  states  an  elab- 
orate mechanism  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  has  been  developed,  but  the  organs  for 
this  purpose  are  not  integral  parts  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  but  may  be  said  to  run 
parallel  to  it     •      •      •." 

Since  the  Pan  American  Union  traces  its 
origin  to  a  section  of  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  since  its 
governing  board  still  consists  of  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  21  nations  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  resident  at  Wsishington. 
D.  C.  it  is  easy  to  understand  why,  for  these 
reasons  alone.  It  would  hesitate  to  admit  that 
Its  functions  are  executive  in  any  super- 
sovereign  sense.  The  report  approved  by  the 
Governing  Board  refers,  however,  to  "an 
elaborate  mechanism  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace."  which  runs  "parallel  to"  the  function- 
ing of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Whatever  terminology  we  may  employ  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  cr 
of  the  Secretariat  of  ttik  League  of  Nations. 
we  certainly  find  not  only  within  those  bodies 
but  also  within  a  great  many  other  inter- 
national organs  many  of  the  attributes  of 
administrative  and  executive  Institutions. 
The  Bureau  of  Universal  Postal  Union  has 
long  been  a  most  valuable  organ  of  th;  t  char- 
acter. So  have  the  International  Telegraphic 
Bureau,  founded  In  1868;  the  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  founded  In 
1883:  the  Union  for  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Property,  created  in  188S:  and 
various     boundary     commissions,     plebiscite 


''Report  of  Projects  on  the  Establishment 
cf  the  Inter-American  Court  of  Interna- 
tional lUsticc,  s\!bmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  American  republics  by  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
compliance  witl  resolution  IV  cf  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace  (see  Bar  Association  of  New  York 
pamphle*s.  fcUowit^g  vol.  187). 

'See  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Peaslee,  February  27. 
1919.  submitted  to  the  American  members  of 
the  American  Commission  to  Ner;otinte  Peace. 

'  See  Report  cf  Director  General,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  193S, 


commissions.  comrQlsslons  for  the  control  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  commissions  dealing 
with  air  navigation.  At  one  single  American 
conference — the  S<!venth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  at  Montevideo  in 
1935 — eight  interrationai  commissions  were 
created. 

How  far  it  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  nations 
to  continue  to  disclaim  any  super-sovereign 
attributes  for  these  various  agencies  may  be 
open  to  question. 

CONCXUSION 

What  then  are  your  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions which  this  topic  ha.s  rai.sed?  Is  there 
already  an  unwritten  constitution  of  the 
society  of  nations? 

Whatever  your  answers  may  be,  we  must 
face  frankly  the  fact  that  such  governnietit  as 
the  society  of  nations  now  posses.ses  has 
proved  Inadequate  to  preserve  peace  and  ordtr 
and  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  nations. 
The  constitution  of  the  society  of  nations  at 
best  is  an  Infant  organism  which  has  not  de- 
veloped the  Immunity  to  disease  or  the  vigor 
which  we  shall  expect  of  it  In  its  riper  ma- 
turity. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law  to  attempt  to 
state  any  "war  aims"  or  "peace  aims  "  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  rapidly  changing 
social  customs  Inevitably  demand  changing 
institutions.  The  nations  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  few  decades  have  become  vast 
economic  organisms.  They  require,  if  com- 
plete chaos  is  to  be  avoided,  tar  more  effec- 
tive instrumentalities  of  International  gov- 
ernment than  now  exist.  Such  organs  must 
be  flnanclally  self-supporting.  They  should 
be  all  embracing  in  their  concept.  With  300 
years  of  failure  of  mere  alliances  and  asso- 
ciations, and  with  the  experience  of  two 
world  wars  In  a  single  generation  costing" 
per  day  in  money  alone  more  than  what 
should  be  the  normal  cost  per  year  of  effec- 
tive organs  of  international  government,  we 
can  afford  to  take  daring  risks. 

As  our  beloved  Chief  Justice  In  his  presi- 
dential address  to  this  society  12  years  ago 
said: 

"The  building  of  the  institutions  of  peace 
Is  the  most  distinctive  enterprise  cf  cur 
time.  •  •  •  The  difficulties  do  not  make 
the  task  any  the  less  the  supreme  task  of 
modern  civilization.  •  •  •  we  shall  have 
to  build  and  rebuild  and  then  mayhap,  to 
build  again,  but  the  construction  process 
must   go  on." 


Labor  Day  Address  by  Senator  Bunker  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  October  6,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    BERKELEY  L.  BUNKER, 
.  ►  OF  NEVADA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in    the   Record    the   very    able    address   i 
delivered  by    .he  Senator  from  Nevada  i 
[Mr.  Bunker]  on  Labor  Day  at  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 


'See  Thomas  J.  Watson's  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  last  war  at  23.000.000  Uves  and 
$337,846,000,000;  Internaticnal  Conclliaticn, 
October  1938,  No.  343.  p.  339. 


Thore  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ai  follows: 

A  few  days  ago  I  left  the  most  Interesting 
and  important  city  in  the  world.  Interest- 
ing because  of  the  unusual  ln«  'viduals  and 
personalities  that  make  up  the  everyday  life 
of  this  city.  Tliey  come  as  actors  irom 
America  and  Irom  the  world  to  play  their 
roles  in  the  great  tragedy  humanity  Is  ex- 
periencing today.  Important  because  the  de- 
cisions that  are  being  made  there  are  vital 
and  will  ultimately  shape  the  destiny  of 
civilization. 

In  the  IJght  of  world  conditions,  this 
meeting  tcrilght  is  a  tribute  to  democracy. 
There  are  few  nations  left  in  the  world  to- 
day where  representatives  of  organized  labor 
can  convene  withoi  t  fear,  threat,  or  molesta- 
tion. No  occasion  such  as  this  could  be 
celebrated  in  any  totalitarian  state.  The  or- 
ganized labor  movement  in  Germany,  which 
wa£  one  of  the  most  effective  and  best  led. 
was  annihilated  in  a  single  day  by  Hitler, 
and  in  turn  a  rumber  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  were  a.ssassinated. 

In  the  countries  which  have  been  ground 
under  the  ruthless  savagery  of  Hitler's  le- 
gions trade-unionism  has  ceased  to  function. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tho.se  who  but  a 
few  months  ago  were  protecting  their  rights 
as  wage  earners  through  their  trade-unions 
are  now  prisoners  of  war,  compelled  to  work 
for  Germany  under  such  conditions  as  a 
brutal,  arrogant  director  imposes:  compelled 
to  work  in  the  production  of  war  material 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  a 
death  blow,  if  Hitler  can  have  his  way.  to 
the  free  Institutions  of  the  parliamentary 
governed  countries. 

This  is  iix  marked  contra-st  to  the  p)Osltion 
of  labor  In  America.  Our  Government  is 
founded  upon  a  Constitution  which  Is  a 
covenant  and  a  pledge  to  those  who  toll  to 
live,  guaranteeing  them  the  opportunity  and 
the  right  to  support  and  sustain  themselves 
and  their  loved  ones  in  respectability.  Thus 
the  labor  movement  in  America,  which 
plays  such  a  vital  part  in  the  everyday  life 
of  us  all,  is  one  of  America's  greatest  and 
most  permanent  Institutions.  The  enviable 
position  of  this  movement  today  does  not 
tell  the  story  of  Its  humble  beginning. 

Fifty-nine  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  Peter  McGuire  offered  a  simple  res<j- 
lutlon  whicli  was  destined  to  set  aside  this 
day  in  commemoration  of  the  workers  of 
America.  Two  years  later  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  endorsed  the  proposal  of  a 
national  Lab<jr  Day  holiday  by  unanimously 
adopting  the  following  resolution: 

■Resolved.  That  the  first  Monday  In  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  be  set  apart  as  labor's 
national  holiday  and  that  we  recommend  Its 
observance  by  all  wage  workers  irrespective 
of  sex.  calling,  or  nationality." 

On  June  28,  1894.  Grover  Cleveland  signed 
the  bill  wbich  made  the  first  Monday  In 
September  a  legal  holiday. 

Today,  59  years  after  that  first  Labor  Day. 
we  find  that  this  movement  has  accom- 
plished mtich  in  its  uncea.>'lng  endeavors  to 
raise  the  American  stand  ro  of  Uving.  Great 
social  and  economic  reforms  have  been 
brought  about  to  make  our  lot  In  life  more 
pleasurable.  Seme  of  them  are:  Collective 
bargaining,  employers'  liability,  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours.  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  social  security,  unemjutoyment 
compenjaticn,  and  old-age  assistance. 

Thr.se  gains  touch  the  heartstrings  of  all 
130.000.000  Amercans  They  have  advanced 
humanity.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  a  man  who  was  on  the  down-hill  side 
of  his  productive  years  w  s  turned  away  from 
employment  with  the  phrase.  "We're  giving 
the  1"b  to  *  young  man  "  Men  of  60  and  65 
were  left  With  no  work  and  no  means  of 
sustenance.  There  was  no  unemployment 
compensation.  There  was  no  old-age  assist- 
ance.   Tlicre  was  no  social  securltv.     A  man 
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had  no  jlrice  to  turn  that  he  might  re- 
tain his  «lf-rfcspect  and  provide  for  his  loved 
ones.  Bu'  nrw  we  can  approach  age  without 
fear.  We  can  approach  the  ptJiod  In  life 
when  we  can  no  longer  produce  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  arc  not  a  burden  on 
society  bvt  father  are  entitled  to  a  day's  rest 
In  the  twilight  of  life,  realizing  that  this  Is 
a  partial  reward  and  compensation  for  our 
long  years  of  service. 

And  for  these  gains  we  must  tonight  pay 
tribute  tc  organized  labor  Were  It  not  for 
the  eflarti  of  this  organization,  X  ven'ture  to 
say  that  these  gams  would  not  have  been 
enacted  into  law. 

But  thi're  is  yet  work  to  be  done  The 
problems  are  yet  to  be  solved  of  broadening 
the  social -security  laws,  providing  more  wide- 
spread medical  attention,  and  securing  for 
the  worker  better  housing  facilities 

As  I  have  said  labor  is  responsible  for  the 
great  gairs  that  have  been  made.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican Stan  lard  of  living  is  the  highest  in  the 
world  And  "standard  of  living"  and  "labor" 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  for  It  Is  Ameri- 
can labor,  through  a  constant  virril.  that  has 
made  and  niBintained  this  standard  of  liv- 
ing which  is  the  envy  of  the  world  Twenty- 
five  yean,  ago  America  found  herself  in  the 
position  of  preparing  U>  delend  the  principles 
and  Idef.ls  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  History  has  a  way  of  repeating  it- 
self. And  tonight,  unhappily,  we  fir.d  our- 
selves in  almost  a  like  position — a  position  In 
which  uppermost  in  our  minds  i,":  national  de- 
fense. Again  it  is  the  responslbUlty  of  or- 
ganized '.abor  to  defend  and  maintain  these 
hard-fought  social  gains 

Duriiik;  the  years  iyi4-  17.  wages  In- 
creased 24  percent  wh:le  living  costs  In- 
creased <2  percent  and  by  1919  food,  cloth- 
ing, rent,  and  fuel  had  risen  98  percent. 
We  cam  ot  again  allow  this  uemendouf-  lag 
of  wages  behind  the  cost  of  living.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  making  a  sincere  effort  to  equalize 
that  which  the  worker  receives  with  that 
wluch  he  mu.'^t  pay  cut  for  subsistence. 
Through  the  instrument  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilinn  Supply,  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempiing  to  place  ceilings 
on  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  well  as 
other  ccmmodities. 

The  much -discussed  work  stoppages  today 
are    the    result    of    labors    rightful    way    cf 
maintaining  these  gaii.s  which  are  so  much 
a   part    Df   democracy.     But   the    use   cf   this 
means    Is    not    nearly    as    alarming    as    the 
100  000  accidental  deaths  recorded  last  year. 
Thus  we  may  point  w;lh  pride  to  the  con- 
dition   3f    labor    In    our    own    country,    but 
America    Is   the    sole    example    In    the   world 
today  of  upholding  labors  rights  and  privi- 
leges ol    free  men.     Let   us  review   the  con- 
ditions in  other  countries      Under  the  Nazi 
regime,    the    birth   rate   has   fallen    and   the 
dea;h  rate  has  increased      In  the  year  1938 
the  scfurpe   of   diphtheria   in   Germany  was 
four  times  that  of  our  cwni      Childbed  fever, 
which    6  practically  nil   in   America,   has  in- 
creased   55   percent   in   Germany      Youthful 
crime,   drunkenness,  and   insanity  are   mak- 
ing vast  Inroads  on  tlie  youth  cf  that  coun- 
try     Venereal  disease  in  the  Rhine  province 
was    ui)    60    percent    in    2    years.     Accidental 
death    has   made   a   horrible  gain  of    25   per- 
cent.     And    the    most   significant    statistics, 
that    prove    conclusively    that    many    would 
rather  die   than   live   under   such   a   govern- 
ment, is  proven  bv  the  fact  that  the  suicidal 
rate  Ir  Germany  is  the  highest  In  the  world. 
Our  position  Is  much  the  opposite.  In  that 
the  American  soldiers  of  today  are  2  inches 
taller  and  15  pounds  heavier  than  they  were 
In  1917.    Diphtheria  declined  31  percent  in  a 
single  year.     Tuberculosis  took  a  .50  percent 
drop  In   10  years,  and  the  fatality   in  ^eu- 
monia  1  ^  be«n  cut  in  half  m  3  ye.ars     The 
average    life    cf    an    American    today    is    16 
years    longer    than    in    1910       And    again    the 
most  .significant  figures  arc  that  the  suicidal 
and   murder   rate   are   the   lowest   on   record. 
Thus  the   backbone   of   our   defense    is   the 


health,     happiness,     and     strength     of     the 
American  peviple 

Let  us  analyze  that  beloved  term.  -American 
people."     Those  of  English  descent  are  by  no 
means  in   the   majoruy.     In   the   boundaries 
of    the    United    States    there    are    10.000,000 
IriPh.    leooO.OCiO   Germans.    5.00C  000   Italian.-;, 
5  000.000    Scand:navians,    5  0O0.OO0    Slavs,    5- 
000,000  Jews.  2.000.000  French.  l.OOO.OOo  Span- 
ish, and  other  minority  groups  that    range 
from  one-quarter  to  three-quarter  miHicn  m 
number.     Over   here,  we  are  all   immigrants 
together,  even  the  American  Indians      There 
Is    no    race   or    creed    or    culture    that    has    a 
monopoly   on    AmencanL^m.   except    the   hu- 
man race,  the  creed  of  frienash;p  and  good 
will,  and  the  culture  oi  free  speech  and  free 
opportunity      In   America     there    Is  nothing 
astonishing  in  thp  fact   thnt   a  great    defense 
program    is   in   charge   ol    Bill    Knudsen   and 
Sidney  Hillman,  b.  ih  of  them  born  m  Europe 
cind   natives  cf   conquered    countries      They 
have    special    reason    to    appreciate    what    it 
really  means  to  be  an   Am"-rican      1  l;kc  the 
story   of  Solomon   Rizk   who  was  an   orphan 
living  on   what   he   could   pick  up   in   a   poor 
village  in  Syria   when  he  dl.'^covered  that  his 
parents  had  been  nattiralized  Americans      He 
woke  up  to  find  himself  a  citizen  of  a  great 
Nation,    though    he    was    ragged    and    half 
starved  and  cculd  spea^  r.o  word  of  Eiigllsh. 
For  4  years,  he  doggedly  struggled  to  reach 
his    strange    new    country    and    finally    suc- 
ceeded.    K"  c;in  talk  American  now  and  has 
taught  Americanism  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
fornia     Solomon      Riszk     learned     that     we 
Americans  are  natives  of  all  the  world  gath- 
ered   here    under   one    flag    in    the    name   cf 
liberty. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  serious  and  tired  man 
left  the  White  House,  boarded  the  Presiden- 
tial yacht  and  steamed  down  the  Potomac 
toward  the  sea  As  the  President  traveled 
down  the  river,  he  must  have  raised  his  eyes 
for  inspiration  to  the  Impressive  monument, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Then  as  he  gazed 
across  the  river,  he  must  have  remembered 
that  many  of  America's  sacred  dead  including 
the  Unknown  Srldier.  rest  m  Arlington  Cem- 
etery. As  he  contemplated  the  history  co-.i- 
nected  with  these  histcncai  shrines,  the 
Presidential  yacht  would  have  rounded  the 
bend  in  the  river  and  come  in  full  view  cf 
that  beautiful  southern  plantation.  Mount 
■Vernon. 

The  Revolutionary  War  produced  Its 
Washington,  who  helped  write  the  Consti- 
tution and  established  this  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Civil  War  produced  ItP  Lincoln. 
who  preserved  the  Constitution.  The  World 
War  produced  Woodrow  Wilson,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his  Ideals  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  times,  defended  the 
Constitution  All  this  the  President  must 
have  realized  as  he  made  his  way  cut  to  sea 
to  meet  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain 

How  different  this  meeting  was  from  tho?e 
meetings    of    mockery    held    between    Hitler 
and  Mussolini  on  Brenner  Pass.     These  were 
councils  of  w£.r,  and  without  exception  after 
each  of  these  diabolical  meetings  the  world 
was  made  to  suffer  more  misery,  more  death, 
and  more  destruction.     I  think  1  betray  no 
confidence  when  I  say  that  we  ui  Washing- 
ton realized  that  this  historic  meeting  at  sea 
was  in  the  offing.    How  true  that  the  results 
of  this  momentous  conference  carry  cut  the 
ideals,    ambitions,    and    aspirations    of    the 
President  of  the  United  States      History  will 
record  that  the  President  set  out  on  a  peace 
program  In  the  hopes  of  avoiding  the  trag:c 
confl'ct  which   rages  over  the  woild  today. 
On  September  26,   1938,  the  President 'made 
a  desperate  effort  to  have   the  grvernments 
of  Europe  mediate  the  Czechnslcvaklan  Inva- 
sion.     On    the    following    day    nt    appealfd 
to  Hitler  to  negotlat*  a   settlement  of   the 
Sudeten    dispute      In    April     1939     Identical 
messages  were  sent  to  Hitler  and   Mu'-sollr.i, 
urging  their  assurance  not  to  in-. ade  or  at- 
tack B  group  of  31  nationa  for  4  period  of 


10  years  A  like  attempt  ^^'os  made  nt  the 
b-^glnnlnp  of  the  invaslrn  of  Pr!:,nd  Th'-S  is 
Rrx-.pcvelt's  prnce  record  I?  It  any  wonder 
that  out  of  the  historic  meeting  between 
the  great  heads  of  the  two  democracies 
should  come  the  proposal  for  a  Jusi  and  last- 
ing peace 

No  man  knt'ws  the  cutccme  of  this  infernal 
holocaust.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  provi- 
dential In  view  of  the  strength  shown  by  the 
Soviet  Union  that  these  two  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments should  beccmc  clasped  in  a  death 
STUggle.  Let  not  tlie  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
come of  this  present  strvigplc  lull  u?  Into  a 
fi»ellng  of  false  security  nt  our  own  position. 
We  hold  no  brief  fcr  any  totalitarian  po\frn- 
ment,  nor  arv  type  rf  eovrrnment  whirh  is 
so  entirely  riiflerent  frrm  cur  own  But  be- 
cause ovtr  position  in  this  war  is  not  <  ne  cf 
sympathy  but  rather  one  that  15  realistic  and 
practical,  we  propose  to  net  as  the  arse:  al  for 
those  who  assist  in  cverthrcwlng  the  tyrant 
cf  the  world— Hitler  We  are  following  this 
cotirse  f'lr  one  reason,  and  one  reason  only: 
that  is  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Toward  this  oal.  we  have  made  much  prog- 
less  And  labor  Is  responsible  for  this  prog- 
ress. If  today,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  are  producing  some  1  800  planes  per 
month,  it  Is  because  cf  the  efficiency  and  in- 
dustry of  labor  If  todsy  en  American-made 
bomber  can  be  flown  arrc^ss  the  North  At- 
lantic m  6'-i  hours.  It  Is  b*'cause  cf  the  skill 
and  eenius  of  tht-  American  workmen  If  in 
the  past  year  we  liave  performed  a  m.idern 
miracle  and  are  now  beginning  to  outstrip 
the  world  in  production  of  quantity  and 
quality  of  defense  weapons,  it  Is  because 
America  has  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
For  this  requires  total  effort  the  effort  of  all 
groups,  the  men  en  the  farms.  In  the  mines 
and  factories,  and  the  boys  in  the  service  of 
their  country 

It  Is  said  that  America  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destinv  And  that  destiny  Is  the  pres- 
ervation cf  the  Ideals  and  m'^titutlcrs  of  free- 
dom, the  freedom  that  is  cur  heritage  placed 
In  sarre..!  trust  by  our  forefathers  whc  fought 
and  died  to  maintain  it 

Despite  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  opposi- 
tion, America  s  position  in  this  international 
crisi.s  will  secure  the  future  safety  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  decisions  that  have  been  made  by 
our  President  and  the  position  taken  by  our 
Government  is  worthy  of  America 

In  this  crisis  the  American  people  will  re- 
dedicate  tl:iemselveE  to  Americanism  1  have 
confidence  in  the  future  cf  America  because 
'  I  have  confidence  In  the  people  cf  America. 
I  We  whose  Government  was  founded  tc  Insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  prom.ote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselvea 
and  our  po.=terlty  will,  through  mutual  trust 
and  mutual  sacrifice  lead  the  world  from  this 
darkness  into  a  brighter  day  cf  a  nobler  and 
finer    civillratlor. 


Launching  of  the  "Patrick  Henry' 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  ALVA  B.  ADAMS 

OF   OOLOaADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF   HON    GEORGE  T*. 
RADCLIFFE   OF  MARYLAND 


N. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Record  the  very  able  and  appropri- 
ate address  delivered  by  the  junior  Sen- 
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ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe]  on 
the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  ship 

Patrick  Henry,  the  address  being  broad- 
cast over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  we  are  on  the  outskirts  of  BaJttmore, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner   was    written.     We     are     launching     the 

Patrick  Henry  In  the  Bethlehem  Fairfield 
Shipyards,  where,  in  amazingly  quick  time, 
this  ship  has  been  built.  Today  at  shipyards 
on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  ves- 
sels are  being  launched  as  a  part  ol  our  rap- 
idly expanding  merchant  marine.  We  call 
this  27th  of  September  Liberty  Fleet  Day,  and 
we  do  so  rightly.  On  this  day  we  are  talcing  a 
very  significant  step  forward  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty. 

What  are  we  building?  In  1936  we  started 
a  shipbuilding  program  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  500  new  sliips  over  a  period  of 
10  years.  Today  we  are  planning  to  build 
nearly  three  times  as  many. 

Are  we  getting  results?  The  answer  Is 
"Yes."  This  year,  instead  of  the  50  ships 
originally  planned,  we  will  launch  over  130. 
During  1942  we  expect  to  add  to  our  mer- 
chant-marine fleet  approximately  600  new 
ships. 

Some  harassing  obstacles  have  arisen,  but 
these  have  not  prevented  us  from  building 
faster  than  specified  in  our  schedule  Both 
owners  of  ships  and  workers  In  shipyards 
have  shown,  on  the  whole,  a  very  patriotic 
spirit  and  have  cooperated  heartily  in  the 
carrying  out  of  nur  construction  program. 
See  to  it  we  must,  and  will,  that  the  building 
of  our  ships  is  never  Jeopardized  nor  long 
delayed  by  lack  of  requisite  materials  nor 
by  unsettled  controversies  between  labor  and 
capital.  It  is  desirable.  It  is  essential,  that 
our  building  program  move  along  eflflclentiy 
and  rapidly. 

We  are  not  only  building  new  ships  but 
we  have  reconditioned  and  are  now  using  200 
eld  ones  which  were  Idle.  We  are  also  uti- 
lizing vessels  obtained  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

We  are  getting  greater  service  out  of  our 
ships  We  are  finding  that  safety  require- 
ments will  still  permit  us  to  load  some  of  our 
boats  more  heavily.  We  are  rerouting  to  se- 
cure economies  in  time  and  m.anagement. 
In  many  ways  we  are  pooling  effectively  the 
activities  of  our  shipping  companies.  Today 
the  ships  of  this  country  are  working  on  a 
basis  of  cooperation  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Unite'1  Stiites  Maritime  C'm- 
missicn.  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
known  before  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Why  do  we  need  so  many  additional  ships'' 
Recall  that  until  recently  the  most  of  our 
connmerce  with  other  countries  was  carried 
In  foreign  vessels,  very  many  of  which  are 
uo  longer  in  their  old  trade  routes.  Our  de- 
fense program  is  calling  for  commodities  in 
ever -Increasing  amounts  requiring  greater 
transportation  facilities  by  land,  water,  and 
air  The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  asking  for 
more  and  more  boats  as  auxiliaries.  The 
giving  of  assistance  to  the  Allies  Increases 
greatly  the  demands  upon  cur  own  shipping 
facilities. 

The  launching  of  the  Patrick  Henry  today 
has  an  appropriate  setting.  Maryland  has 
played  an  outstanding  role  in  the  history  cf 
American  shipping.  Probably  no  ship  was 
ever  more  graceful  than  the  Baltimore  Clip- 
per. t>-p  fled  by  the  Anne  McKim.  or  better 
known  thrcughcut  the  world.  A  large  per- 
centage cf  the  American  ships  active  in  the 
War  of  1812.  both  in  com.merce  and  in  com- 
bat, were  built  in  Baltimore.  Among  the 
most  famous  cf  these  was  the  Con>tellatio^i. 
Thai  historic  sh:p  is  again  in  the  active  serv- 
ice of  our  country  After  this  emergency  is 
over,  the  Constellation  will  doubtless  return 
permanently  to  the  place  of  her  birth  In  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake 

In  launching  the  good  ship  Patrick  Hen-y. 
we     congratulate     the     Bethlehem-Fairfield 


ShipyEirds,  Inc.,  upon  a  Job  of  ship  construc- 
tion efficiently  and  quickly  done.  We  con- 
gratulate the  workmen  in  these  yards,  whose 
Intelligent  and  untiring  efforts  have  been  an 
indispensable  factor.  We  congratulate  Ad- 
miral Land  and  his  associates  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  upon  work  very 
well  done.  Admiral  Land  is  daily  giving 
proof  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  men 
In  public   life   in   Washington 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  Maryland 
upon  this  new  glorious  page  in  the  history  cf 
shipping  in  our  State  '  We  congratulate  the 
people  of  the  United  States  upon  the  out- 
standing significance  of  this  launching  to- 
day It  is  a  convincing  symbol  that  we  con- 
tinue to  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  That  is  a  doctrine 
which  many  years  ago  a  man  of  Maryland. 
Stephen  Decatur,  enforced  upon  the  Barbary 
pirates  of  North  Africa. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  vital  to  our 
prosperity  and  to  our  safety.  That  freedom 
we  will  defend  If  necessary.  No  internal  con- 
troversies nor  external  threats  will  swerve 
us  from  this,  our  purpose. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 


I 


OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS   OF   HON.   a.\RRY  H. 
SCHW.^RTZ,  OF  WYOMING 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  4,  on  a  program  of  the  Norwe- 
gian Broadcasting  Service,  I  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Norway,  which  was 
broadcast  in  this  country  and  transmit- 
ted to  Norway  by  short  wave  from  station 
WRUL  in  Boston,  Mass.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  rw  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  go  3d  Norwegian  friends,  In  a  radio  ad- 
dress to  ths  American  people  from  WasiU::g- 
ton  an  Octobe-  2  I  stated  that  cur  foreign 
policy  is  not  a  matter  for  partisan  pclitlcs. 
It  Is  rather  a  ma'ter  of  national  defense,  and 
as  such  has  the  support  cf  most  of  the  more 
p- eminent  and  intluenri.'il  men  and  women 
in  both  Dsmocratic  and  Republican  Parties, 
...nd  ir  Is  endorsed  by  the  :^eat  mass  of  the 
Amrr.can  public 

In  this  speech  I  also  emphasized  the  world- 
wide threat  to  the  rights  of  labor  which  Hitler 
and  his  gang  preterit,  not  only  in  al!  par's  of 
Europe  but  here  in  the  United  Spates  as  well, 
and  I  mads  particular  reference  to  the  trag- 
edy of  Norway  under  Nazi  control.  For  while 
other  democracies  of  Eurcp-?  also  feel  the 
bitter  blight  of  nazl-ism.  there  are  reasons 
why  conditions  in  Norway  hold  particular  ap- 
peal to  me.  Many  years  ago  I  wa^  a  resident 
of  that  part  of  cur  Central  West  then  being 
settled  by  Immigrants  from  Norway,  and  I 
learned  from  pcrson.-.l  contact  to  respect  a:.d 
admire  th..se  m.en  and  women  who,  they  and 
their  descendants,  are  now  among  the  best 
of  American  citizenihlp.  The  new  arrivals 
were  all  Intelligent,  none  of  them  Illiterate. 
All  were  willing  and  eager  to  work.  They 
helped  us  build  towns  and  cities,  people  our 
then  vacant  public  farm  lands,  anc"  e.stabllsh 
and  improve  cur  schools  ana  unlv3rs:tl;s. 
Some  born  in  N:;rway,  and  many  of  their  sous, 
were  and  are  now  Governors  of  our  States 


and  members  of  our  State  legislatures.  To- 
day they  sit  In  the  United  States  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  and  hold  positions 
of  high  trujt  and  responsibility  In  the  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. America  L.  determined  that  Norway 
shall  again  be  free  and  independent.  In 
many  ways  Norway  has  been  an  Inspiration 
and  help  In  improving  our  own  democracy. 
All  this  and  more  I  would  like  to  have  said  In 
my   radio   rppeal    to   the   American   jjeople    to 

Strengthen  even  more  our  resolve  to  aid  In 
every  way  In  driving  nazl-lsm  from  the  face 
of  the  earlh.  We  will  not  consent  to  any 
peace  until  that  is  accomplished 

We  have  In  America  some  few  labor  leaders 
who  think  the  fight  against  the  Nazis  is  not 
Important  to  American  wage  earners  I 
asked  them  during  my  recent  broadcast  from 
Washington  the  following  questior";: 

Where  are  the  Italian,  German,  French. 
Belgian.  Dutch,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  east- 
ern European  labor  leaders  of  a  few  years 
ago?  In  graves.  In  prisons.  In  hiding  A  few 
f-urvive.  Some  have  sold  their  independence 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  now  serve  as  labor 
taskmasters  In  nations  under  Nazi  and  Fascist 
control. 

Where  art  the  labor  unions  of  these  coun- 
tries? Wiped  out.  outlawed.  They  do  not 
exist.  Tlie  Nazi-controlled  governments  fix 
the  workers'  hours  of  work,  their  wages; 
forces,  grants,  or  denies  their  right  to  change 
the  character  of  work  or  the  places  where  they 
may  work.  This  slavery  Is  not  Imposed 
merely  through  the  necessities  of  war.  It  la 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  nazl-lsm.  and  war 
is  the  weapon  by  which  this  system  Is  to  be 
cemented  and  made  permanent 

And  where  are  the  great  captains  of  Indus- 
try, the  controllers,  and  principal  owners  of 
the  giant  corporations  of  industrial  Ger- 
many? These  men  who,  in  their  folly, 
financed  and  built  up  Hitler  until  he  and 
his  fellow  racketeers  destroyed  free  labor 
They,  too,  have  been  crushed,  despoiled,  and 
rendered,  impotent  by  the  Frankenstein  of 
their  own  creation.  Some  few  managed  to 
escape  f.-om  their  native  land  They  now  be- 
moan their  stupidity  In  the  press  and  maga- 
zines cf  America  and  Britain.  Here  In  Amer- 
ica we  have  soixie  few  Industrial  Fascists 
seemingly  willing  to  travel  the  same  road  to 
their  own  economic  death. 

Let  labor  consider  Norway.  There  real  de- 
mocracy had  reached  almost  perfection.  Her 
people  enjoyed  every  privilege  and  Immunity 
set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  own 
Federal  ar.<a  State  Constitutions  Labor  was 
organized  in  Industry.  Agrlcult\u-e  labor, 
and  capital  worked  together  In  harmony  and 
in  good  will.  Poverty  and  want  did  not  exist. 
There  was  no  selfish  and  cruel  effort  to  ac- 
cumulate great  wealth  and  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  tolled  to  produce,  trans- 
port, and  distribute  the  products  of  the  farm, 
the  forest,  and  the  factory.  Norway  is  a  fair 
land;  it  was  a  happy  land.  Then  came  the 
Nazi  spies:  the  '•fifth  column"  followed,  se- 
duced by  bribe  money;  and  finally  the  Nazi 
Army.  Wljy  did  these  emissaries  of  the  devil 
come  to  Norway? 

Tliey  came  to  despoil  that  nation,  to  de- 
stroy a  democracy  that  belied  the  Fascist- 
Ilazl  charge  that  "democracies  are  outmoded," 
and  they  came  to  secure  naval  and  military 
bases  from  which  they  hoped  to  destroy 
Britain,  wliere  capital  and  labor  fight  side  by 
side 

But  the  fiemocracy  of  Norway  will  not  sur- 
render. It  fights  on,  even  though  the  Nazi 
military  po\ver,  working  through  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  bought  and  traitorous  Quis.ing. 
took  control  of  the  churches,  muzzled  its 
religious  leaders,  abolished  what  In  our  coun- 
try are  ccutty  and  State  teachers  and  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  disbanded  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Norway,  commandeered  food, 
smothered  labor  organizations,  restricted  the 
food  allotted  to  labor.  The  Nazis  have  sent 
to  the  firing  squads  or  to  long  imprisonment 
many  courageous  labor  leaders  who  sought 
to  bring   about  a  mass  protest  against   the 
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^  worsening  cnndltions  under  which 
tebor  exists  m  that  all  but  ruined  country, 
and  now.  with  the  approach  of  winter,  they 

aelze  thi?  blankets  from  beds  in  Norwegian 
hemes  in  order  to  warm  the  Nazi  Army  fight- 
ing Rusjia 

If  eve"  there  wr.s  a  cause  to  which  both 
capital  rnd  Ifbor,  leaders  and  rank  and  file 
alike,  shiuld  pire  every  support  within  their 
power,  that  cauee  is  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and 
all  for  which  he  stands 

And  If  ever  there  were  men  whom  the  work- 
ers of  all  countries  should  revere  and  re- 
member. It  Is  Hansteen  and  Vickstrom,  the 
two  Norivepian  labor  leaders  who  were  exe- 
cuted by  a  Nazi  firing  squnci  on  September  10. 
This  exeiutlon  has  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  civilized  world;  the  protests 
against  tals  brutal  deed  have  come  even  from 
the  trade-unlcns  of  Finland.  Germany's  pres- 
ent ally,  nnd  from  Sweden  The  American 
Pederatl<in  of  Labor,  through  its  preelient. 
William  Green,  lost  no  time  in  declaring  that 
"Americsn  labor  Is  proud  of  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  the  workers  in  Norway  "  and  that 
"the  plight  of  Norway  should  impress  upon 
the  wor.ters  of  America  and  every  other 
nation  tne  fate  that  Ues  In  store  for  them 
should  Hitlers  drive  for  world  domination 
be  perm  tted  tc  succeed" 

American  newspapers  by  the  hundreds 
made  this  execution  the  occasion  for 
fighting  words  against  nazl-lsm  and  for 
words  of  praise  for  the  brave  people  of 
Norway.  Yes.  the  names  of  Vlggo  Hansteen 
and  Rol:'  Vickstrom  shall  bo  remembered  by 
America  IS  as  well  as  by  Ni>rwegians  These 
men  have  alreadv  taken  their  place  net  merely 
in  the  ll?t  of  labor's  martyrs;  they  are  in  that 
band  of  herces  who  represent  all  clB<ise8  and 
all  professions  and  who  throughcnit  the  cen- 
turies r  avp  defended  human  freedom  and 
human  civilization. 

I  am  glad  that  this  short-wave  broadcast 
maices  It  pc-Jsible  for  me  to  say  directly  to 
the  pecple  of  Norway  that  It  is  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  every  resource  all  those  who  fight 
nazi-'sni 

In  ever-increftPing  quantity  American 
bomben.  and  fighting  planes,  tanks  gui:s. 
and  munition.^  are  being  sent  to  those  who 
fight  for  freedom  and  Independence  in  Eu- 
rope. Manv  of  these  implements  of  war  ere 
manned  by  American  pilots  and  gunners  and 
serviced  by  American  mechanics  All  are 
volunteers  in  the  cause  of  democracy  We 
realise  that  final  victory  cannot  come  Im- 
mediately Bur.  be  assured,  ycu  men  and 
women  of  Norway,  that  we  are  redoubling  our 
capacltv  to  produce  the  weapons  needed  by 
these  who  ficht  Hitler  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  these  weapons  are  beine  de- 
livered, although  some  ships  are  lost  at  f#a. 
Our  Navy  Is  now  sweeping  the  seas  to  de- 
stroy the  barbarians  who  sink  our  ships  aiid 
your  ships,  and  kill  our  own  citi?en.'=  and 
your  citizens  Our  course  is  rharted  There 
will  be  no  turning  bp.ck  I  bid  you  be  of 
brave  heart  as  you  fight  on. 


Mobiliration  for  Human  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KFNTVi  KY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mtnday.  October  6.  1941 


App-rdix  of  the  Record  the  addicss  de- 
iivtred  by  the  President  and  broadcast 
ever  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  en  the  3d  of 
October  in  connection  with  the  1941  Com- 
munity Mobilization  for  Human  Needs. 

There  being  no  obtction.  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Once  more  I  am  making  a  stralghtl  rwnrd. 
simple  appeal  to  the  people  of  our  country  to 
support  a  great  annual  event — the  commu- 
nity mobilization  for  human  needs.  Most  of 
you  do  not  recognize  this  ntime,  but  it  repre- 
sents the  tying  together  of  hundreds  of  local 
community  efforts  known  as  "community 
chests"  or  "community  funds"  or  "welfare 
drives"  Tliese  represent  consolidations  of 
many  thousands  of  local  chanties  run  by 
churches,  social -welfare  organizations,  health 
associations,  and  many  others 

The  American  people  have  given  generously 
In  the  past— very  generously. 

But  this  year  1  hope  the  American  people 
will  give  more  than  ever  before 

That  is  because  in  a  great  world  threat  to 
our  future  we  must,  for  ourselves  and  cur 
country,  preserve  and  m&ke  secure  our  values 
and  the  strength  of  our  institutions 

It  IS  tiue  that  more  people  are  at  work  in 
our  land  today  than  ever  before.  It  is  uue 
that  our  national  income  ib  rising.  But  it  is 
still  true  that  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  still  under-nourished,  ill -clad,  and  poorly 
housed.  Bad  health  malms  too  many  of  our 
American  hcu-^eholds 

We  must  build  up.  not  merely  our  Army 
and  our  Navy  but  we  roust  tmld  up  the" well- 
being  of  our  civilian  population. 

In  past  years  we  have  d<ne  this  through  a 
great  humanitarian  revival.  This  year  we 
must  do  it  for  the  added  reason  that  adequate 
national  defense  definitely  needs  it 

Once  more  1  point  cut  to  ycu  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
try  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  social  service. 
Private  agenc.es  in  every  locality  are  essen- 
tial, not  only  for  the  good  of  the  sick  ai:d 
the  children  and  the  mothers  and  the  poor 
but  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  In 
instiiluig  charity  or  greater  love  of  our  felkw 
beings  in  the  hearts  of  all  cf  us  as  individuals. 
We  can  afford  to  be  better  neighbors  to  our 
neighbors.  We  can  afford  to  give  support  to 
thoae  noble  men  and  women  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  the  help  of  their  fellows 

It  would  be  a  calamity  fcr  the  Nation  and 
its  future  if  private  chanty  did  not  exist  and 
grow.  That  Is  why  1  am  asking  each  and 
every  Individual  in  every  town  and  village 
and  on  every  farm  to  contribute  sometiilng, 
large  or  small,  toward  this  great  and  proven 
service.  Ycu  will  be  helping  to  build  a 
stronger  and  a  better  America  When  1  have 
said  that,  1  have  .said  all  that  is  necessary, 
for  it  is  a  spiritual  as  weU  as  a  practical 
appeal  to  the  better  natures  of  ray  fellow 
citizens. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Repeal  of  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    ALBERT  B 
CHANDLER,  OF  KENTUCKY 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have   printed  In  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  the  able  address 

dfliverrd  \a^t  evening  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator   from    Kentucky    (Mr.    ChandlwI 

over  the  American  Forum  cf  the  Air  on 
the  subject  Shall  We  Repeal  the  Neu- 
trality Act? 

There  being  no  cbjtcucn,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In  the  light  of  events  which  have  occurred 
With   such   lightning   rapidity   since    1939   it 
now  seems  apparent  that  the  passape  cf  th3 
hc-called   repeal    cf    the    Armi-    E.-ntarg(i    Act 
in  1939  was  In  no  s?nse  a  return  to  interna- 
tional law      It  conEtuuted  a  complete  aban- 
donment  of   those    pru.c.ples   ol   Jreedcm   of 
the  seas  and  neutral  ripnit  for  which  Amer- 
ica had  fotight  in  1798.  1805    1812.  and  1S17 
The   President   expressed    the    belief    m    1939 
ihat  the  arms  embargo  wns  vitally  dangerous 
to    American    neutrality.    American    stcunty, 
and  American  peace.    But,  In  order  to  avo.d  a 
recurrence    of   events   prior    to    cur   entrance 
into  the  war  m  1917.  we  f<  rhade  all  vess  Is  and 
citizens   to    go   to    any    Eircpean    br'.hgerent 
port  thereby  inviiiiip  th«-  Germans  to  sink  on 
sight  all  neutral  ships  without   fear  cr  pro- 
test   from    the    Government    cf    the    Unlt*dhx 
3:BTe5      Hitler   and   his   RS-soclates  took    full 
3dvai;tape    of    this   opportunity    and    realized 
at  onre  that  this  new  standard  of   1939  w;is 
not   an  entirely   unm:xrd   blessing   lor   their 
enemies      Twenty-twc  years   ago  the   United 
States  had  grne  to  war  with  Germany  rather 
than  Bf-cept  thr  German  terms  which  would 
have  allcwed  one  American  vessel  each  week 
to  eo  ^c  Britain 

While  the  preamble  of  the  bill  stated  that 
we  wai\eci  nr.ne  of  our  own  riEhts  and  privi- 
leges  or  those  of  any  c  f  our  nationals,  under 
International  law.  the  text  of  the  bill  was  an 
utter    abandonm.ent   of   neutral    rights   and 
freedom  of  the  seas      By  this  act  we  sought 
earnestly  to  avoid  bringing  America  into  the 
^ar   because   nf   'he   obvious  desire   of   all    of 
the   people   of    the  ccuntrv    to  avoid    war.   If 
humanly  possible      Wp  did  a  thing  that  had 
never  before  been  done  In  the  history  of  cur 
country     That  is   close  the  hleh  seas  to  the 
use  of  our  rwn  shipB    and  those  of  21  other 
netitrals     This    in  spite  cf  the  fact  that  we 
had   alwax-s   insisted   from   time   immemorial 
up'<n    full    respect    fcr   nur   r'phts   to    be    free 
upon  the  h'gh  seas     That  It  has  f-oiled  to  ac- 
complish It'  purpose  is  epparent      That  we 
must  St  once  either  mrxllfy  it.  or  repeal  It,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  we  ferve  notice  upon 
tl'.e  GermRn   Onvemment  that   we   Intend  to 
arm  rur  merchnnt  ships  in  their  own  defense, 
and  further  that  we  intend  to  pee  that  ahip- 
mevts  cf  munitions  atid  supplies  authcrlzed 
under   the   Lend   Lease    Act    will   reach    their 
desMnaticn  in  safety 

We  must  strengthen  the  arm  ol  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Statps  and  of  Secietary 
Hull  We  must  not  permit  England  and 
Russia  to  fail  through  our  failure  to  supply 
them  with  the  munitions  and  supplies  wh-ch 
they  so  urgently  need  at  this  time  We 
must  go  forward  with  a.ssurance  and 
strength  which  this  country  possesses  In  such 
abundance  We  must  rely  upon  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  a  dlvme  providence,  and  It  Is  my  belitf 
that  prt  vidence  usuaht  walks  with  thcj.'-e 
who  shew  by  their  deed?  that  they  merit  its 
protection 

Without  aid  immediately  and  in  lart>e 
propcrtions  from  the  United  States.  Russia 
Will  be  lost  England  might  also  inevitably 
fall.  If  such  a  thing  should  occur  it  wou'.d 
place  the  United  States  in  a  position  which 
some  of  our  short -.'ighttd  ^-tatesmcn  have 
seemlnglv  wished  for.  isolated  and  alone  We 
must  realize  that  destir.y  has  placed  us  in 
the  position  ol  beii.g  in  or  out.  We  must 
either  cocperntc  while  there  is  yet  time,  and 
while  we  have  AUles.  or  become  reconciled 
to  the  final  hci  of  this  great  tragedy  wbea 
we  aliail  have  to  defend  ourselves  Hone.  It 
16  my  Blncere  belief  that  a  defeat  for  RlXMla 
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and  Britain  will  bring  disaster  to  the  United 
States.  We  cculd  not  then  defend  ourselves 
egalnst  the  combined  power  and  resources  ct 
a  ruthless  German  Government.  Slave  la- 
bor wcu'.d  be  used  to  overcome  the  wo;  k 
of  freemen  and  gradually  the  aggressors  en 
the  ea.st  and  wej^t  would  tighten  the  ring 
around  the  United  States.  This  country 
must  bfcome  wide  awalce  to  the  dangers  that 

threaten  us  We  do  not  escape  danger  by  j 
beirg  weak,  or  by  being  afraid  We  mtist 
shake  off  any  spirit  of  defeatism  which  exists 
in  the  ccuntry  We  must  b€  "up  and  do.ng 
with  a  heart  for  any  fate."  America  muse 
put  its  faith  In  Its  own  strength  and  in  Its 
own  determination  It  cannct  expect  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull  to  achieve  peace 
for  the  people  r.i  the  country  with  a  man  of 
the  cahber  of  Hitler  who  does  not  keep  anv 
agreement  he  makes.  His  attack  on  Russia 
was  made  in  the  face  of  a  definite  statement 
to  his  own  Reichstag  In  September  1939.  that 
he  would  not  go  to  war  as  an  enemy  against 
Russ-ia  again  In  his  statement  there  he  as- 
serted that  they  had  been  enemies  In  1917 
and  had  fought  on  opposite  sides  with  th3 
result  that  both  had  been  the  losers.  He 
vowed  then  that  this  would  not  happen 
again.     The   record   speaks  for   Itself. 

We  must  remember,  in  this  critical  hour 
our  countr\-'s  history,  that  this  Is  a  world 
revolution  and  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
escape  its  consequences.  We  must  prepare 
ourselves  in  every  way  to  help  crush  it. 
Churchill  seems  to  have  been  tlie  only  states- 
man in  Europe  who  realized  the  futility  cf 
dealing  with  the  German  military  dictator. 
Churchill  asserted  that  If  this  dictator  came 
to  England  that  they  would  fight  him  izi 
every  village  and  town  and  on  every  beach 
until  one  or  the  other  perished.  That  seem? 
to  be  the  only  way  for  the  establishment  c  f 
an  enduring  peace.  Dr.  Frederick  Schuman, 
in  his  recent  r'^vealing  bock.  Night  Over 
Europe,  states  th.e  case  well  when  he  says: 
"In  the  days  to  come  the  fittest  will  sur- 
vive and  rule  the  world.  The  unfit  will  fail 
and  lose  body  and  soul.  The  fittest  will  be 
those  who  know  that  the  world  is  one.  The 
fittest  will  be  those  that  know  that  national 
sovereignty  and  International  anarchy  are 
marked  for  death;  that  laissez-faire,  leeble 
government,  the  rule  of  money  and  property 
are  alike  lost  forever:  that  new  visions  and 
new  life-giving  deeds  must  replace  the  shib- 
boleths of  yesterday.  The  fittest  will  be 
those  who  know  how  to  reconcile  their  pre'- 
erences  with  stubborn  facts.  The  fittest  will 
be  those  who  realize  that  the  world  of  to- 
morrow belongs  to  the  peoples  who  care 
enough  about  their  way  of  living  to  sacrifice 
their  prejudices  and  their  wish  dreams  as 
well  as  their  safety  and  their  very  lives  in 
Its  defense.  Only  those  are  fit  who  are  in 
form  and  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  world 
as  It  Is.  not  as  they  Imagine  or  wish  It  to 
be.  Only  those  who  see  why  an  old  world 
Is  dying  are  fit  to  make  a  new  world  after 
their  hearts  desire.  The  fit  will  conquer 
the  futvire." 


Dedication  of  Waterman  Memorial 
Building 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF   VIRMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  October  6. 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  ELROY  NEWTON  CLARK 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt..  laist  Saturday,  October  4, 
exercises  were  held  incident  to  the  dedi- 


cation of  the  Charles  Winfield  Water- 
man and  Anna  Rankin  Waterman  Me- 
morial Building  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Vermont.     Charles   Win- 
fleld    Waterman    was    a    Senator    of    the 
United  States  from  the  StatH-  of  Colo- 
rado, and  I  know  that  many  of  us  had 
the  honor  of  associating  with  him  here 
as   a   colleague   before   he   pas.ied   aw'^y. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
memorial  building  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Elroy  Newton  C'ark.  Pt  Denver, 
Colo.,  who,  as  well  as  Senator  Waterman, 
was    a    native-born    Vermonter.       Both 
these    men    were    togeth?r    in    '^he   Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  members  ot  the  same 
class,  and  went  to  Denver  and  practiced 
the  law  there  in  the  same  firm.     Tlie 
addre.-;s  delivered  by  Mr.  Clark  is  entitled 
to   national   consideration   not   only   be- 
cause of  its  references  to  a  former  Sena- 
tor cf  the  United  States  and  ic  his  g'^n- 
tlewoman  wife,  but  also  the  address  was 
singularly  inspiring  and  encouraging  to 
citizens  of   the  United   States   who   sup- 
port   and    develop   such    instinuior;s    of 
learning  as  the  University  of  Vr^rir.ont, 
which  combines  a  private  eleem.o'^ynary 
institution  with  a  State  agricultural  col- 
lege in  a  union  that  has  a  pub'  c  charac- 
ter under  the  patronage  of  llie  United 
S*ates  as  well  of  the  State. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimctis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  AppendiX  of 
ihe  Record  the  i  ddress  delivered  by  Mr. 
Elroy  Newton  Clark  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  cf  the  memorial  building. 
Ther-^  being  no  objection,  rne  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  tiie  Recohd,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  ccn- 
mlttee  members  cf  the  beard  of  trustee?  of 
the  university,  the  faculty,  undt'rgraduates, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  nr**  niet  on  this 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  cf  the  university,  ycu  to  receive  and 
I  to  present  to  ycu.  and  especially  to  tli? 
undergraduates  cf  th:s  venrrable  institution, 
the  final  ccriCrete  en-.fccd;ment  of  the  life 
work  cf  a  distinguished  alumr.us  and  a  loyal 
native  son  of  this  Cammciiwea'.th  cf  Vermont, 

As  we  stand  here  at  its  portal  I  can  fancy 
that  the  si'ent  sh3dcT^-y  form^  cf  Irn  .Al.'fn, 
Lafayefe,  Ang?l,  Buckiiam,  Powers.  Water- 
man, and  a  host  of  other  founders,  teachers, 
and  students  mingle  with  us  and  silentiv  ap- 
prove. The  university  has  received  many 
splendid  tributes  from  its  grateful  alumni, 
but  none  more  impressive  than  this. 

More  than  60  years  age  a  young  man  came 
do'.vn  from  his  modest  home  in  ycur  hills  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  conflict  which  has 
confronted  every  ycung  man  and  woman  who 
has  gene  forth  from  these  halls  of  leariimg 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half.  In  1926 
that  youth,  grown  to  mar.hood,  after  a  bril- 
liant profeaeional  career,  was  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  at  his  request 
I  wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  With  y;:ur 
Indulgence,  I  should  like  to  repeat  a  pen  pic- 
ture of  his  early  youth  as  depicted  in  that 
short  biography: 

"A  little  hillside  farm  carved  by  a  sturdy 
ancestry  from  a  New  England  wilderness, 
little  fields  wailed  with  rocks  laboriously 
gathered  from  thsir  none  tec  gei.eroui  soil, 
A  modest  frame  cottage,  miles  from  a  schTQl- 
house.  A  slender  barefoot  bey  of  14  gu.dmg 
a  plow  behind  a  team  cf  drowsy  oxen,  or 
wielding  a  scythe  or  hoe,  or  gazing  wistfully 
out  across  the  few  ancestral  acres,  over  w:o:ied 
hill  and  tumbling  stream,  into  the  great  un- 
known world  beyond.  Seeing  visions  and 
dreaming  dreams.  Bidding  adieu  in  the 
quiet,  repressed  fashion  of  beys  brought  up 
amidst  such  surroundings,  to  a  gentle-faced 
mother  and  gray-bearded  father  who  wish 
him  Godspeed  and  all  good  fortune,  and  whD 


wcuid  gladly  furnish  the  ycuthful  cavalier 
with  good  steed  and  brave  trappings  and 
armor,  but  could  net  because  the  land  was 
lean  and  afforded  scant  sustenance  for  even 
those  who  tilled  it  But  thty  gave  him  a 
!=p;endid  lierttage  cf  clear  visicn,  cool  Judg- 
ment, and  dauntless  courage  " 

That  was  the  boy  who,  some  4  years  later, 
matriculated  here.  At  that  early  period  of 
his  evolution  he  gave  little  promise  cf  one 
day  tecoming  a  national  figure,  but  did  re- 
ceive his  Uisplratton  here,  and  here  con- 
tinued to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  of 
the  future.  The  acorn  dees  not  reveal  the 
majestic  sue  to  which  the  embryo  oak  im- 
I    prisoned   in  its  shell   may   grow 

Men  come  and  men  go  Few  of  them  leave 
any  memorial  to  Indicate  to  future  genera- 
tions that  they  have  passed  this  way. 
Charles  Winflcld  Waterman  left  this  campus 
In  1835.  He  depar'ed  with  no  vainglorious 
thought  of;Some  day  erecting  here  a  monu- 
ment to  pi»eserve  his  memory  and  perpetu- 
ate his  fame.  But  I  suspect  that  even  In 
those  dlstart  days  he  nurtured  an  ambition 
to  repay  In  service  the  Inspiration  debt 
which  he  felt  he  owed  to  the  University  of 
Vermont  It  does  not  fall  to  tlie  lot  of 
many  men  to  reach  the  goal  of  their  ambi- 
tion To  him  It  did.  He  has  paid  that  deijt 
in  full  measure  At  the  end  of  an  honorable 
and  brilliant  career  In  a  distant  State  and  In 
the  council  chambers  of  his  ccuntry  he  came 
back  and  laid  all  that  he  had  gained  upon 
the  altar  of  his  alma  mater 

Undergraduates,  this  beautiful  structure 
will  remain  an  inspiration  to  ycu  and  those 
who  come  after  ycu  as  long  as  brick  and 
mortar  shall  cling  together.  It  will  touch 
you  and  speak  to  you  and  them  for  genera- 
tions to  come — the  mystic  touch  of  a  van- 
ished hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  Is 
stilled,  but  forever  dynamic  and  always  vi- 
brant, an. inspiring  tradition  of  dauntl35S 
courage   and    undying   loyalty. 

The  trustees  of  the  Waterman  fund  have 
finished  thjeir  task.  The  architect*  and  the 
builders  hiive  completed  theirs.  There  re- 
mains only  the  formality  of  turning  over  tu 
you  and  posterity  the  incarnate  realization 
of  a  youthful  vision,  the  brick  and  mortar 
embodiment  of  a  dream  come  true  and  :*s 
derilcation  and  consecration  to  the  high 
purposes  of  the  donor  and  founder.  In  the 
thought,  and  In  part  the  words  of  Lincoln 
at  GettystHirg.  "In  a  larger  sense  we  cannct 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate.  •  •  •  xha 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  $ay  here,"  but  as  long  as  these 
walls  stand,  an  ever-lengthening  procession 
of  teachers  and  students  will  remember  what 
he  did  here  It  is  for  them  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  tttose  high  purpiDses  reflected  in  tins 
splendid  gift  to  them — not  a  mausoleum  but 
a  temple  of  hope  and  Inspiration. 

On  behah  of  my  coirustee-and  mysalf.  and 
in  the  nao.e  of  Charles  Winfield  Waterman 
and  his  wife.  Anna  Rankin  Waterman,  in 
deep  humility  but  with  pardonable  pride.  I 
present  to  you  this  beautiful  memorial.  May 
it  endure  as  long  as  the  morning  shadows  cf 
Mansfield  hover  over  It. 

I  realize  full  well  the  futility  of  this  wish: 
I  know  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  another 
Klngsley  may  stand  here  and  lament  i 

"How  swift  the  words  of  men.  back  to  earth 

again. 

Ancient  and  holy  things,  fade  like  a  dream." 

But  the  breed  of  builders  never  dies.    The 

spirit   of   loyalty   and   of   progress    will    still 

survive  after   these  walls   have  crumbled  to 

dust      Above   the  lamentations  of  a   future 

Klngsley  will  rise  the  triumphant  song  of  a 

Holmes: 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions.  O  my  soul. 

As  the  sw«lft  seasons  roll; 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past. 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  thin  the  last. 

Shut  thet  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 

Till  thcu  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  tin- 
resting  sea." 
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My  gocd  friends.  I  bid  you  now  to  enter. 

possess,  and  enjoy  this  stately  mansion — this 
new  temple  of  spiritual  liberty  and  loyalty, 
and  put  it  to  the  high  uses  which  Inspired 

Its  creation  and  v.  liich  are  reflected  l:i  the 
legend  Inscribed  on  the  great  seal  of  the 
university: 

"Studiis  et  rebus  honestis." 

I  leave  it  confidently  In  your  keeping  and 

In  the  keeping  of  those  who  will  succeed  you 
down  through  the  ages — a  sacred  trust  to  you 
and  them. 


Objectives  of  the  American  Ear  Associa- 
tion and  the  International  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  N0RR15 

OF  ^'EER^SK^ 
IN   THE  tFN.^TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATE3 


Mondajj   October  G.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  P  ARLISTRONG. 
PKEtflDENT,  AMERIC.-=iN  BAR  ASoCClA- 
TICN 


Mr.  N0RRI3.    Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1&41,  there  was  a  luncheon  in  the 
Claypool  Hotel   at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in 
honor  of  Wai.er  P.  Armstrong,  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.    Mr.  ^rm.'^trong  delivered  an 
address    at   that    luncheon.     I    was    at- 
tracted   by    what    the    newspapers    said 
about  it,  principally  the  last  part  of  his 
address,  in  wh.ch  he  devoted  his  remarks  j 
to  the  international  question  that  Is  pre-   i 
sented  before  the  world  today  ard  sug-    ! 
gested  the  viewpcint   which  the  lawyers    \ 
of  America  ought  to  take  and  the  activi- 
ties in  which  they  should  indulge  in  con- 
nection  With   that   threat    question      Be- 
cause   of    that    portion    of    the    address, 
although  the  entire  addre.-s  is  very  illu-    '• 
minating,  I  vcas  influenced  to  telegraph    I 
Mr.  Armstrong  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  where 
he  resides,  for  a  copy  of  the  entire  ad- 
dress.   I  have  received  it,  and  now  hold 
it  in  niy  hand.     I  a^^k  unanimicus  c-cnsent, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record     I  think  it  is  a  very  illuminating 
address,  particularly  to  the  attorneys  cf 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  are  in  mv  heart  feelings  It  would  be 
ur.graclcus  net  t.T  express  and  in  my  mind 
thoughts  which  I  mu^t  voice  that  we  may 
understand  one  sncther 

I  have  a  deep  appreciatlcn  of  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me  I  hope  ycu  will  not 
think  it  imm-de.n  cf  me  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider It  the  lUgh??t  noncfflc.a!  honor  that  can 
come  to  an  American  la--v>er  For  many  yeara 
tr.e  American  Ba:  As^cciation  has  been  a  scrt. 
cf  religlcn  wi'h  me  I  have  found  m.oie 
p!e'»sure  and  sattsiactlcn  in  my  wcru  in  the 
Essociation  than  in  anything  else  1  have  ever 
undeitalcen  So  while  I  fully  realize  that 
there  are  many  others  equally  or  mere  de- 
servlns  than  I.  I  y.cld  to  none  in  my  belief 
in  ti:e  asscc'atlotrs  ml?«ion.  my  devotion  to 
Its  cause,  and  my  d.'terminatrn  by  every 
means  In  my  power  to  advance  its  mt*re?t'= 

I  have  a  tin'qu?  fe-ltn'j  ?l3"iit  a  recoantticn 
that  comes  to  me  firm  lawyers.     They  are  so 
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keen  in  their  observance  cf  cne  anrii.^r  a:.d 
30  real  Stic  in  th?ir  appraisals  that  when  one 
receives — whether  or  not  cne  mer.ts — their 
approval,  one  has  at  least  survived  an  ordeal 
by  battle 

Your  lances  have  often  Icund  the  chinks 
in  my  armor.  Yet,  in  your  generosity,  you  are 
willing  that,  for  a  Uttle  while.  I  should  ride 
with  the  head  of  the  columt:     I  hcpe— I  am 

determined — 1  shall  not  fall  you 

X  sha'l  say  cnly  enough  to  enable  you  to 
vndeistand  wliat  I  am  tryin;?  to  do  throuzh- 
out  tlie  coming  year.  This  I  do  bfciu^e  this 
is  the  only  cpport unity  I  shall  have  to  ex- 
press in  ad.ance  to  the  association  as  a  whole 
^^e  vision  I  see. 

It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  president  to 
determine  the  policy  of  the  esEOCiaticn. 
though  he  has  net  cnly  the  r.eht  but  the 
duty  cf  invokmg.  through  proper  channel?. 
the  action  of  the  pclicy-makin"  bcd.es  upon 
subjects  that  he  conceives  to  ba  of  major  ini- 
pcrtarce  No  president  has  a  right  to  com- 
mit, or.  seem  to  commit,  the  association 
either  to  any  acti':^n  or  ary  view  that  is 
merely  a  persrnal  hobby  of  his  cwn 

Moreover,  the  cnly  way  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  our  objectives  is  tjy  reasonable  con- 
tinuity cf  policy.  If  we  merely  z.gzag  from 
point  to  point  we  shall  arrive  nowhere  I 
need  seek  no  further  for  an  illustration  than 
10  emphasize  what  folly  it  would  be  to  fcr- 
leit  the  gains  made  during  t'.ie  past  year  by 
failing  to  carry  on  the  cm^trvictive  v  crk  done 
un^er  the  splendd  leadership  of  President 
La^hly. 

The  president,  htwever.  should  be  no  out- 
moded seismograph,  quiescent  except  to  re- 
cord the  will  of  the  asscciatlon  when  it 
reaches  temblor  proportions  Subject  always 
to  the  supervlslcn  cf  the  house  of  delegates 
and  board  of  governcrs  he  has  room  tcr 
selection,  as  to  the  emphasis  he,  at  least, 
shall  place  upon  the  various  activities  of  the 
afsoclation.  Not  infrequently  he  must  be  the 
sole  Judge  of  the  tim.eliness  of  presenting 
th-'  varicus  parts  cf  the  association's  program. 
Moreover,  from  time  to  time  questions  arise 
as  to  which  the  president  need  not  hesitate 
to  take  a  position,  even  though  the  associa- 
tion has  not  officially  acred  upcm  them  These 
are  subjects  upon  which  the  views  ot  the  asso- 
ciation are  clearly  implicit  because  of  what  It 
has  dene  cr  said  uj>on  ether  subject*-,  or  as 
a  matter  cf  general  policy.  As  to  these  the 
president  should  be  able  to  sense  the  views 
of  the  association  and  to  express  them  with 
Inerrancy  and  fidelity. 

In  shcrt.  mv  view  Is  that  1  am  your  repre- 
sentative and  net  a  m'^re  delegate. 

Because  of  world  conditions,  in  which  cur 
own  country  is  so  deeply  involved,  one  who 
would  at  this  time  venture  to  formu'ate  an 
inexorable  and  inelastic  program  must  either 
possess  the  vatic  gift  or  be  recklessly  fool- 
hardy I  know  I  do  not  have  the  one  1  hcpe 
I  am  not  the  ether  Therefore,  the  things  I 
sha'l  sav  are.  to  srme  extent,  necessarily  ten- 
tative ccnclusicns 

So  far  as  is  now  fore5?eablc.  liowever.  it 
seams  that  in  the  comme  year  the  activities 
cf  the  associa-icn  can  b:-  cist  in  a  fairly 
svmmetrlcal  pattern  The  .American  Bir  As- 
aociatinr  is  net  a  reactlcnarv  organization 
Its  record  is  not  one  of  intransigency.  but 
cne  of  sane  progress  It  has  opposed  change 
cnlv  when  convinced  that  the  proposed 
change  was  unnecessary  end  was  contrary  to 
some  fundnm*'ntal  tenet  of  cur  system  cf 
governm?nt  Tliere  is  no  place  in  cur  creed 
for  "lost  causes,  forsaken  beliefs,  and  im- 
possible loyalties."  1  wculd  go  even  further — 
when  changes  are  made  that  we  would  not 
have  initiated  we  should  yet  assist  in  im- 
plementing and  improving  them  so  that  th?y 
may  function  in  a  way  best  fcr  a'l  We  de- 
sire no  place  In  the  tent  of  the  sulker  So, 
net  wedded  tc  the  old.  because  cf  Icng-ac- 
cuitomed  slow-pulsed  acquiescence,  and  not 
enamared  of  the  new  because  ot  a  resilesa 
zest  for  change,  we  face  the  future,  impatient 
with  old  abuses  but  somewhat  skeptical  of 


untried  novelti??.  earnestly  endeavor. iig  to 
ascertain,  to  plan,  and  to  help  achieve  what- 
ever is  l>c5t.  not  for  ourselves  but  for  our 
country 

Most  of  the  objectives  of  our  association 
are  long-range  object. vts.  Our  constitution 
speaks  of  some  of  th?m  Ours  is  the  seir- 
ItKposed  task  cf  advancing  th?  science  of 
jurisprudence,  of  promoting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  in  all  its  modern  forms  and 
forurrs  and  of  uphold uig  the  honor  cf  the 
professicn  Mo.-ecver.  we  have  a  general- 
welfare  cause  We  have  assumed  the  buiden 
of  correlating  the  artiviiics  of  th°  Sts-e  bir 
organizations  in  the  interest  of  ihe  public 

These  are  positions  that  cannot  be  ;  alien 
by  assault.  There  is  no  zero  hcur.  The  ad- 
vance has  not  b?en  fast  — indeed,  oftentimes 
80  Slow  that  seme  of  us  have  bpen  lorceu  to 
accrpt  the  reluctant  philosophy  of  Hor.->ce 
Mann.  who.  as  he  looked  tack  upon  the  slow 
procress  eome  of  his  reforms  had  m.".de.  con- 
soled himself  with  the  thcught  "Tl-.e  trouble 
was  that  I  was  in  a  hurry  and  Gcd  was  not  " 
We  have  lost  some  redoubt*  Our  line  hr;9 
sometimes  been  pushed  bad:  but  it  has 
remained  ut-brcken  On  the  v  hcle.  we  have 
not  only  steadily  advanced,  but  have  con- 
solidated our  gains 

I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  time  by  at- 
tempting to  catalog  all  the  ships  we  have 
launched  We  have  promoted  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justire  by  servir.e  for  the  duvatlcn 
in  the  long  fl^ht  to  reform  Federal  pro- 
cedure We  hnve  advanced  the  science  of 
Jurisprudence  bv  helplnq  revplui.ticnize  leral 
education.  We  have  tipheld  the  honor  c'  the 
profession  by  formulating  a  code  of  e'hlcs, 
and  securing  its  acce-otance  by  har  and  bench. 
If  we  had  accompllf=hed  only  these  thing"* — 
and  we  have  acrompHshed  many  mere  — we 
would  at  least  in  s'-ire  mea-sure  hnve  vita!l7ed 
the  vision  that  came  to  J-idee  Baldvln  and 
his  friends  at  Saratoga  In  1RT8 

Not  in  an  attempt  to  exhaust  the  list,  but 
for  the  Durpose  cf  further  illustration.  I  men- 
tion, also,  the  Journal,  unlfcrm  Sfa'e  laws. 
leeal  aid.  unauthorized  practice,  law  lt<=t9. 
judicial  salaries.  Judicial  selection  and  iurii- 
cial  tenure,  and  laws  afTectlng  the  rights  of 
emplovees  on  labor  relations  My  purpose 
in  slltiding  to  these  Is  to  emphasize  my  con- 
viction that  their  importance  must  rot  be 
lost  sleht  of  b-cp.u«e  of  the  prer-ent  emer- 
gencv^  Indeed,  one  of  the  d-ir.eTS  cf  any 
emergency  Is  that  its  exigent  demand"  may 
generate 'a  forzetfu'ness  of  other  tlMt^gs. 
whose  Im.portance  may  be  tem.pcrar.lv  ob- 
scured but  is  In  no  wise  le.'Sened 

Because  of  rur  financial  situation  and  the 
demands  of  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future,  we  may  temporarily  net  be  able  to 
treat  some  cf  these  artiv:?Jes  a.«!  pen^rcusiv 
as  we  should  like  Tliis  must  not  be  taken 
as  evidence  cf  any  dimlnutlr>n  of  interest. 
One  and  all  we  realize  that  the  momentum 
must  rot  be  lost  before  ccmes  that  h.'ippier 
time  when  they  can  resum.e  full  spoed  ahead. 
Som.e  of  our  objectives  are  so  basically 
related  to  our  system  cf  government  that 
efforts  on  their  b?haif  are  always  timely. 
Even  as  to  these  however,  a  due  sense  cf 
proportion  demands  that  the  extent  of  cur 
efforts  vary  from  tim.e  to  tlm.e  according  to 
the  conditions  that  confront  us.  In  this 
connection  it  scem.s  to  rre  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  the  a.s«oc!at:on  sh'uld  not 
only  not  lessen,  but.  If  possible  ir.crease  \ts 
effoiU  to  deal  w"h  ?.dm:ni«trat:ve  tribunals 
in  accordance  viih  the  pimciples  formulated 
by  the  House  of  De'eca'ps  et  the  1941  mid- 
winter meeting 

Our  desire  to  subject  the  work  of  admin- 
istrative tribunals  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
ccu-ts — to  test  th?  i;ew  method  to  s-o.-ne  ex- 
tent at  least  by  the  o'd -In  no  sen*?  Indl- 
ca-es  a  complacent  ratisfscticn  with  the 
old  Ccntrariv.lse.  W2  reccgnize  the  need 
cf  constant  improvement  Nor  are  we  un- 
willing to  borrow  from  the  new  methods 
that  Will  better  implement  th?  old.  In  tho 
Federal  field  the  RtUes  cf  Civtl  Procedure  hava 
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revolutionized  practice  The  question  ct 
amer.dlng  the  rules  is  new  upon  us  Here 
aga:n  the  association  should  take  the  Initi- 
ative, especially  m  seekini^  to  determine  the 
best  method  by  which  proposed  amend- 
ments can  be  brcught  before  the  court  for 
Its  consideration 

The  American  Law  Institute  Is  sponsoring 
a  cede  which  will  preatly  liberalize  the  rules 
of  evidence  In  those  Jurisdictions  which 
adopt  It  The  assocaticn  should  coaslder 
whether  It  will  seel?  to  have  its  principles 
accepted,  especially  In  the  Federal  courts 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Judicial  Code  We  should  con- 
sider whr'ther  the  time  is  propitious  new  to 
press  this  work  without  incurring  the  danger 
of  diminishing  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral ccur:s 

These  things  seem  to  me  to  fall  within  a 
single  framework:  Proper  Judicial  review  cf 
the  adjudications  cf  admlnlstrotive  tribunals, 
coupled  with  improvement  and  liberalization 
cf  the  Judicial  process. 

We  cannot  confine  our  efforts  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  The  impetus  given  to  the  re- 
form cf  State  practice  by  the  Federal  Rules 
Of  Civil  Procedure  has  been  stepped  up 
many  times  by  the  untiring  and  construc- 
tive work  of  the  special  conrunittee  on  Im- 
proving the  administration  ol  Justice  under 
the  splendid  leadership  of  Judge  Parker.  We 
must  carry  this  work  forward  and  to  a  con- 
clusion, while  the  bar,  the  b^nch,  and  the 
people  are  In  the  mood,  and  while  the  vast 
store  of  accumulated  material  is  available. 
We  have  repeatedly  professed  our  faith  in 
the  courts  We  must  now  demonstrate  cur 
ability  to  equip  them  to  cope  with  present- 
day  demands 

But  beyond  all  this,  wherever  we  turn,  we 
recognize  the  Impact  of  the  gravity  of  "the 
hour  in  the  lines  of  every  face  we  see  We 
are  endeavoring  and  shall  endeavor  by  all 
means  in  our  power  to  contribute  to  national 
defense 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  the  constructive 
le£:dersh:p  of  President  Lashly.  Mr  Beck- 
with'3  committee  has  vindicated  its  claim 
that  the  organized  bar  is  the  peoples  lawyer. 
The  committee  on  coordination  of  national 
defense  has  made  a  substantial  contribution 
by  assisting  in  formulating  legislation. 

In  this  defense  program  I  think  we  can 
also  »nd  a  harmonious  design:  Aid  to  serv- 
ice men  and  their  families;  defense  legisla- 
tion; our  duty,  as  phrased  by  the  bill  of 
rights  committee  in  its  report,  "to  give  the 
fullest  Cf)operation  to  the  country  during  this 
grave  period,  and  yet  forestall  that  hysteria 
which  always  tends  tot;ard  the  obliteration 
of  civil  rights  or  unnecessary  limitations 
of  them." 

With  these  things  I  would  couple  and 
suggest  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the 
Junior  bar  conference  and  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  American  citizenship,  whose  char- 
tered purpose  is  "to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  promoting  the  study  of  and  devotion  to 
American  institutions  and  ideals  " 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  concrete  things. 
We  have  a  Job  to  do  and  cannot  content 
ourselves  with  pious  hopes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, something  that  seems  to  me  to  pervade 
all  that  I  have  said— something  that  is  Innate 
in  all  that  we  do  or  attempt  to  do — the  exist- 
ence and  efficient  organization  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  courageous  bar  are  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  cf  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  To  you  I  need  not  elaborate  upon 
this  belief,  nor  give  reasons.  This  only  do  I 
say  The  decadence  of  the  bar  would  be 
among  the  greatest  disasters  that  could  befall 
cur  way  of  life.  But  It  v»ill  not  decay.  It 
Will  survive — survive  with  ever-growing 
strength — survive  because  the  American  Bar 
Association  will  give  to  the  lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica leadership — leadership  which  will  show 
them  how  they  can  and  must  continue  to  be 
as  they  have  always  been,  one  of  the  most 
•aiutary  Influences  in  American  life 

President  Lashly  has  dealt  adequately  and 
eloquently  with  the  Imponderables  that  per- 


vade the  present  emergency  There  Is  little 
I  need  add.  except  emphatically  to  associate 
myself  with  what  he  has  said  We  are  all 
aereed  that  the  success  of  the  forces  of  evil 
which  are  personified  m  Hitler  would  be  a 
grave  and  imminent  threat,  not  only  to  the 
Ideals  Ci  libeity.  which  we  have  always  cher- 
ished, to  the  freedom  of  religion  which  we 
have  alway?  held  sacred  but  to  cur  national 
securi*'v  itself  The  forces  aeainst  which  we 
are  arraved  are.  for  the  present  at  least.  di5- 
cipilned  forces  m.ovmg  with  in.sensate  and 
almost  insane  fury  at  the  will  cf  one  nian. 
To  me  It  seems  a  self-evident  fact  that  a 
democracy  such  as  ours  cannot  combat  these 
force?  ur.Ifs.s  it  irrpcses  upon  itself  severe 
6elf-discipl!i;e  In  helpin^  the  Amer.can  peo- 
ple attain  this  =:e]f-d1scip';ne.  the  bar  of 
America  can  render  significant  service.  Aside 
from  those  who  hold  responsible  public  of- 
fices, lawyers,  bv  trainmcr  and  experience, 
constitute  the  group  best  flt*ed  to  lead  public 
opinion  Indeed,  in  this  th"  members  of  the 
bar  have  one  advantage  over  these  charged 
with  'he  duties  of  office.  They  are  answerable 
only  To  their  own  con.^cler.ce.  and  not  to  any 
constituent.  They  need  have  no  fear  that 
they  will  advance  so  rapidly  that  they  will 
lose  contact  with  their  followers  The  time 
h.Ts  come  for  plain  speaking 

The  American  people  must  be  told  not  only 
boldlv,  but  bluntlv  the  need  for  self  disci- 
pline to  which  I  have  alluded;  a  discipline 
thnt  mu<^t  loyally  and  unanimously  support 
the  d3cisions  of  our  Govprnment  after  they 
are  marie,  withcijt  carping  criticism  or  par- 
tisan bickering,  nof  the  suppression  f  f  free 
speech  but  the  expression  of  informed  patri- 
otism; a  discipline  which  will  pene-ate  a 
public  opinion  which  will  irresistibly  demand 
that  those  engaged  in  production  begin  to 
forget  themselves  and  to  think  of  then  coun- 
try; a  discipline  that  will  create  in  our  minds 
an  awareness  that  if  the  elimination  of  Hitler 
and  Hitlerism  is  essential  to  our  secu.uy  the 
time  is  almost  at  hand  when  the  question  of 
how  that  can  mo^t  effectively  be  accom- 
plished '-.  one  largely  of  strategy  for  these 
best  informed  and  in  authority:  a  discipline 
which  will  make  us  realize  that  it  is  futile 
merely  to  strive  for  fancied  security  tor  weeks, 
months,  or  even  a  few  short  years,  which 
would  make  us  realize  we  are  charting  a 
course  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children — that 
must  make  us  tough  fibered  enough  to  give, 
If  necessary,  our  today  for  their  tomcrrow 

As  urcent  and  as  necessary  a  thing  as  this 
discipline  is.  it  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
people  themselves.  Upon  whethei  or  not 
they  can  achieve  it— short  of  a  great  ground 
swell  of  emotional  patriotism  engendered  by 
actual  armed  conflict — depends  in  laree  part 
the  future  of  our  country.  Realistically  to 
aid  in  fostering  this  discipline  furiii.shes  the 
greatest  opportunity  and  the  most  serious 
responsibility  that  has  come  or  can  come  to 
the  bar  in  our  time. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MA  J.  GEN.  HENRY  H 
ARNOLD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  went  to  Elmlra,  New  York,  to 


make  some  cbservations  at  the  training 
.school  there  relative  to  transport":  insofar 
as  gliders  are  concerned.  It  was  indeed 
a  very  interesting  trip,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  those  interested  in  the  miUtai-y  ad- 
vancement cf  the  country  may  find  them- 
selves more  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
development  of  that  branch  of  our  na- 
tional service. 

On  my  return  I  read  in  the  mapazine 
Soaring,  a  very  interesting  article  by 
Major  General  Henry  H.  Arnold,  entitled 
"Speaking  for  the  Army."  I  a5k  that 
the  article  be  publl5hed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  aoarlng  of  July-August  1041) 

EPtAKING    FOR    THE    AJIMT 

(MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  H    Arnold) 

(Radio  talk  delivered  by  MaJ.  CSen.  Henry  H. 
Arnold.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air.  Chief 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  at  Elmira.  N  Y., 
6:45  p.  m.  July  13.  1941,  over  station 
WENY) 

Good  afternoon,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  1 
want  you  all  to  know  I  have  had  a  very  In- 
teresting time  on  Harris  Hill  this  afternoon. 

(Note — Tke  general  had  made  a  flight  in 
a  glider  I 

In  Napoleon's  time  armies  lougnt  on  their 
stomachs  A?  long  as  ctjmbat  was  confined 
to  water  and  land,  warfare  was  not  a  very 
complicated  matter,  but  when  the  Wright 
brothers  prc^osed  to  the  War  Department  33 
years  ago  tljat  there  was  a  place  in  warlare 
for  a  power*drlven  gilder  very  few  military 
authorities  realized  It.  but  the  whole  scheme 
of  combat  changed.  Prom  that  time  on.  to  be 
effective  armies  had  to  be  equipped  with  all 
the  scientiflc  devices  that  the  ineenioufi 
brain  of  motiern  man  could  evolve  and  pro- 
duce. 

This  afternoon  we  witnessed  the  closing 
events  of  the  national  soaring  contest  here 
in  Elmlra.  the  glider  capital  of  the  Nation. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Wright  brothers 
put  an  engine  In  a  glider  and  sold  It  to  the 
War  Department  a  powerless  plane  bearing 
the  red.  white,  end  blue  insignia  of  the 
Army  air  forces  and  flown  by  an  Air  Corps 
officer  scared  over  these  hills  along  with  those 
competing  in  the  contest. 

It  happened  here  because  for  more  than  8 
months  the  Army  air  forces  have  been  en- 
gaged in  engineering  research  and  training 
in  connection  with  the  prospective  use  of 
trfxip-carrymg  gliders.  Once  again  we  are 
embarking  upon  a  new  form  of  warfare.  The 
glider  has  become  a  weapon.  Within  90  days 
we  hope  to  have  experimental  troop-carrying 
gliders  delivered  to  the  Army  air  forces  so 
that  we  may  determine  by  actual  experience 
how  best  they  may  be  employed  in  the  coun- 
try's defense. 

Already  fwo  groups  of  Army  officers,  expert 
airplane  pilots,  have  successfully  completed 
courses  in  glider  instruction.  Additional 
classes  will  be  started  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture Our  decision  of  months  ago.  to  study 
the  use  of  ghders  In  warfare,  was  horribly 
Justified  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  German 
troops  swarmed  down  in  gliders  onto  the 
island  of  Crete  and  captured  the  historic 
Greek   Island   after  bloody  fighting 

They  came  in  gliders  carrying  from  12  to 
30  soldiers.  They  were  towed  by  lumbering 
old  transports  unsuited  for  aerial  combat 
but  Ideal  fur  this  new  purpose  with  as  many 
as  10  or  11  gliders  strung  out  behind  each 
plane.  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  Ger- 
mans, by  air  transport  and  gliders  landed 
15.000  troops  on  the  island,  together  with 
their  rifles,  light  machine  guns,  heavy  ma- 
chine guns,  and  field  pieces.  They  even 
brctight  medical  supplies  and  radio  equip- 
ment If  we  ever  had  doubt*  about  the 
military  usefulness  of  the  glider,  those  doubts 
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certainly  would  have  been  dispelled  by  the 
awful  lesson  of  Crete 

We  In  the  Army  Air  Forces  have  never 
denied  or  failed  to  appreciate  the  military 
possibilities  of  the  glider.  Power-driven 
planes  have  been  our  first  consideration,  be- 
cause ctir  geographical  position  has  made 
that  necessary.  Our  first  priority  must  go 
to  the  long-range,  heavy  b  imber.  a  weapon 
so  necessary  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  hemi- 
sphere defense  But  that  did  not  and  does 
not  now  mean  that,  mierely  because  our  grtat 
distances  make  our  military  situation  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Eurrpe.  we  have  ignored  the 
glider.  Far  from  it— we  kr.cw  that  a  mf  dern 
army  must  have  all  new  implements  cf  war 
to  be  effective.  Tanks,  arm'jred  divisions, 
air  Infantry,  parachute  troops — ^all  of  them 
are  necessary  If  we  are  to  defend  ourselves 
successfully 

We  can't  expect  to  to?.-  strings  of  gliders 
behind  airplanes  over  3  000  miles  of  ocean, 
but  we  are  certain  that  there  are  rr.any  mis- 
sions for  gliders  which  may  develop  in  the 
future  For  this  reason,  we  d^n't  know  today 
what  final  form  our  glider  force  will  take  We 
won't  know  until  we  have  completed  our 
studies,  which  are  being  undertaken  here,  at 
other  gliding  centers,  and  in  our  laboratories 
at  Wrieht  Field  in  Dayton.  Ohio  We  do 
know  that  we  must  have  gliders,  perhaps 
hundreds  and  possibly  thr-u<ar.ds  of  them, 
capable  of  carrying  at  least  15  men  each,  to- 
gether with  full  equipn-ent.  Including  rifles, 
machine  pvins.  and  even  lighter  cannon 

Here  in  Elmlra  are  gathered  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  kept  the  art  of  glider  flying 
qllve  in  This  country,  where  restraint  never 
has  made  It  necessary,  as  was  the  case  with 
Germany,  for  us  to  And  a  substitute  for  the 
expensive  powered  plane  This  little  band  of 
soaring  enthusH«rs  already  has  helped  us  in 
our  studies,  plan^  and  training  With  thrir 
continual  help,  we  shall  have  a  glider  force 
second  to  none,  ready  for  service  whenever 
and  wherever  It  may  be  needed  That  we 
all  hope  will  never  be  We  have  not  been 
caught  napplne.  nor  will  we  be.  We  shall 
have  such  a  force  and  we  will  liave  it  when  we 
need  It. 


Pacific  Northwest  Power  Resources 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF    NEXR.^SK.^ 

I.\   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 


Monday.  October  6   1941 


STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  HOMER  T  BONE 
AND  REPRESENTATIVE  MARTIN  F. 
SMITH     OF    WASHINGTON 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
coming  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
VVashineton  (Mr.  Bone],  our  colleague, 
who  Is  now  in  the  hospital,  and  Repre- 
sentative M.\RTiN  Smith.  The  title  cf 
the  statement  is  -Pacfic  Nnithwest  PwW- 
rr  Resources  Mus"  Net  Be  Run  by  Politi- 
cal Bureau  with  Headquarters  3.000 
Miles  Away." 

Tlieie  beine  no  objection,  the  state- 
rr.cnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follov>s: 

P.fciFtc  NoRTHwrsT  PcvFR  Re';our'"es    Must 
Not   Be   Run   by   Poi:t:c^l    Bi-rhav    WrrH 

HE.-.EQVAnTERS    3,000    MU-ES    A  WAT 

Two  bills  vitally  affecting  the  future  of 
thd  Pacific  Konhweat  have  been  lutioduced 


in  Congress.  Both  bills  would  set  up  a  per- 
manent Columbia  Power  Authority  to  replace 
the  present  temporary  agency  operating 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  electric  sys- 
tems. BDth  bills  provide  machinery  for  ac- 
quisition cf  privately  owned  electric  utilities 
by  the  Authority,  and  resale  to  cities  and 
P.  U.  D  '8  of  the  distribution  systems  so 
acquired. 

But  these  bills  differ  otherwise  on  seven 
Important  principles  and  en  many  details. 
One  cf  these  bills  was  drafted  wholly  by  the 
Interior  Department,  with  certain  revisions 
suggested  by  Senator  Bonk.  The  other, 
known  as  S.  1852.  was  drafted  by  SenaU  r 
Bone,  with  the  aid  of  Congressman  Martin 
Smith,  other  Members  of  the  State's  con- 
gressional delegation,  officers  of  the  Interior 
and  Treasury  Departments,  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  other  organizations. 
This  Is  the  Bone-Sralth  bill 

SEVEN    REAL   ISStTS 

While  Mr.  Ickes.  in  speeches  In  the  North- 
west, has  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
Issue  raised  by  the  two  bills  is  whether  one 
man  or  three  men  shall  run  the  Authority, 
that  is  relatively  a  minor  issue,  although  not 
without  Importance.  Here  are  the  real 
issues: 

1.  Shall  the  Authority  be  plunged  into  pol- 
itics by  being  made  a  mere  arm  of  a  political 
bureau,  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  or 
be  a  nonpolitical  independent  agency? 

2.  Shall  the  Authority  be  run  by  an  official 
3,000  miles  away  in  Washington,  DC:  or  be 
operated  by  a  fully  responsible  board  resld- 
Inz  in  the  region  of  operation? 

3  Shall  the  Authority  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise arbitrary  and  dictatorial  control  over 
municipalities  with  which  it  does  business; 
or  shall  the  Authority  be  restricted  by  law  to 
permit  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy  to 
cities,  towns,  and  public-utility  districts  In 
operation  of  their  plants? 

4.  Shall  employees  cf  Columbia  Power  Au- 
thority be  denied  rights  important  to  labor 
and  enjoyed  by  employees  cf  private  business 
and  by  employees  of  T.  V.  A  ;  or  shall  the 
Authority  be  required  by  law  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  its  employees? 

5.  Shall  the  administrator  of  Columbia 
Power  Authority  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  without  notice  and  with- 
out possibility  of  appeal  or  hearing;  or  shall 
a  board  or  single  administrator  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  S?n- 
ate  after  public  hearings? 

6  Shall  we  rely  on  the  vafue  hope  that 
futtu-e  Congresses  will  appropriate  to  develop 
the  Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project:  or 
shall  adequate  and  definite  provision  for  con- 
struction of  the  project  be  made  now? 

7.  Shall  the  Authority  be  so  surrounded 
with  bureaucratic  routine  ar.d  red  tape  that 
it  win  take  weeks  to  accomplish  what  ought 
to  b?  done  In  days;  or  shall  the  agency  be 
set  up  like  a  mod?m  streamlined  private 
business? 

ICKES    Blt-L    IS    tJNSOUND 

The  Ickes  bill  places  the  Columbia  Power 
Authority  in  politics  and  would  permit  any 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  change  without 
notice  the  policies  and  high  administrative 
personnel  of  the  Authority.  The  present  or 
any  future  Secretary  could  appoint  an  ad- 
ministrator without  Senate  confirmat.on  or 
even  a  public  hearing.  It  wou'd  be  possible 
In  the  future  to  have  an  administrator  ap- 
pointed who  is  opposed  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  operating  public  power  agencies. 
In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  the  real  administrator,  and  every 
tim?  the  national  administration  changed  or 
a  new  Secretary  was  appointed,  the  Columbia 
Power  Authority  would  be  in  Jeopardy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  B:ne-Smith  bill 
provides  for  operation  along  the  lines,  of  T. 
■V  A  T:ie  Presid?nt  w  uld  appoint  a  board 
of  thr?e.  subject  to  Senate  c.infirniatlon.  If 
there  were  any  doubt  about  the  character  and 
qualiflcat.ons    of    a    nominee,    he    could    be 


searchingly  ex^mlr'  d  at  a  public  hearing. 
The  board  memb.-rs  w(  ild  serve  for  9  years, 
one  members  term  ejrp.ring  every  3  ycarr. 
thus  assuring  continu.ty  cf  policies  that  fit 
our  Northwest   needs. 

W.ASHINCTON.  D.  C  ,  TOO  FAR  AWAT 

The  Ickes  bill  Is  Impractical  in  that  It  pro- 
poses to  operate  a  vast  business  enterpiit-e 
from  3.000  miles  away  It  cant  be  done  effi- 
ciently Dr  Paul  J  Raver,  now  Administra- 
tor, could  do  a  better  job  if  he  were  left  fri»e 
to  work  out  his  problems  with.ut  being 
checked  by  Interior  Department  officials  who 
know  little  about  the  technical  problems  on 
which  they  pass  Judgment 

Mr  Ickes  has  declared  that  his  bill  pro- 
vides for  quick-on-the-trigcer  administia- 
tlon,  while  the  Bone-Smith  bill  provides  for 
a  d?batinp  society  to  run  the  Authority. 
Tlie  fact  Is  the  Ickes  bill  provides  for  four 
admnlstrators.  one  above  the  other,  per- 
mitting endless  appeals  on  up  the  line  The 
administrator  at  Portland  would  be  subject 
to  the  rulings  of  an  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  tlie  Interior,  who  would  In  turn 
be  rc-pjnsiblc  to  the  Secretan,'.  who  m  turn 
would  take  orders  from  the  President  In 
contrast,  the  Bone-Smith  bill  provides  for 
a  single  responsible  board,  decisions  of  which 
would   be  final. 

Under  the  Ickes  plan  anyone  dlssatisfleel 
with  the  Administrators  ruling  on  such  a 
matter  as  a  contract  could,  if  he  had  po- 
litical pull,  bring  pressure  to  bear  at  Wash- 
ington. D  C,  to  win  his  point.  Disturbing 
reports  have  been  received  that  such  things 
have  already  been  done. 

HOW    ABOLT    HOME    RULE? 

The  cities  of  Washington,  such  as  Taccma 
and  Seattle  and  smaller  places,  have  been 
.successfully  running  power  plants  for  a  Icn^ 
time  They  do  not  want  the  Authority  to 
run  their  affairs  for  them.  Under  the  Ickeg 
bill  the  Authority  could  force  public  agencies 
and  cooperatives  that  buy  power  from  the 
Authority  to  sign  contracts  that  would  result 
in  transferring  a  considem-ble  measure  of 
control  of  city  and  public-utility-district  elec- 
tric systems  to  the  Federal  agency.  Under 
the  Bone-Smith  bill  that  would  not  be  pos-i- 
ble  because  the  bill  prohibits  such  dictatorial 
contracts  WTiich  do  you  want — autocratic 
rule  by  Mr  Ickes  or  heme  rule  by  elected 
oaacials  cf  cities  aiid  pubiic-utility  distncis'' 

The  Ickes  bill  is  not  sati.sfactcry  to  labor 
for  two  reasons:  It  does  not  provide  l:-r 
collective  bargaining;  and  it  would  requ.ia 
labor  to  negotiate  with  Federal  officers  sepa- 
rated from  our  State  by  the  w.dih  of  the 
continent.  T"ne  Bone-SmitU  bill,  en  tha 
other  hand  is  approved  by  labor  The  pro- 
visions in  the  Bcne-Sini'h  bill  are  based  on 
the  satisfactory  experience  of  T.  V.  A.  witli 
collective   bargaining. 

PROVISION    FOR    IRr.ICAT:ON 

If  th»^  Bone-Smith  b.ll  goes  through  as  now 
wTitten,  the  future  development  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Ba-in  :rr:gat:>vn  project  is  certain. 
The  'oill  provides  a  definite  formula  for  con- 
tribution of  a  portion  of  the  power  revenues 
from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  Eid  In  reclama- 
tion of  basin  lands.  This  contribution  will 
bring  rec'amatlon  coits  down  to  a  point  wher3 
settlers  can  make  farming  par  Yet  the  bill 
prohibits,  increase  In  power  rete^  beyond  tha 
prc^er.t  Bonr.evUe  schedules. 

The  Ickes  bill  ties  In  the  Columbia  Pow  r 
Authority  with  the  General  Accounting  Of&.o 
In  the  usual  way.  This  would  prevent  tl-.3 
Authority  from  operating  with  the  freed  m 
arid  efficiency  cf  a  private  busmes*!  Tha 
General  Acccunting  O.'B  re — slo--.  pondercu;, 
and  overloaded  with  TA^rk— would  ImpOic  all 
the  usual  restrictions  on  th3  A-.'tliority  Tha 
T.  V.  A  has  been  fighting  to  iree  its  hands 
of  the  interminable  red  tape  cf  G.  A  O  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Bc::e-3ii::th  bill  taki  a 
r-dvactage  of  the  T.  V.  A.  e.t?ti!?nce  and  pro- 
vides the  same  sort  of  aeeounting  checks  as  • 
private  bus;n?3s  has.  While  funds  of  tlie 
Authority    are    adequately    safeguaided,    the 
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endless  quarrcllnj?  with  G  A  O  about  deUUs 
Js  eltminattd  •  •  •  In  other  words,  the 
Bone-Smith  bill  Is  designed  to  set  up  an 
agency  which,  as  far  as  possible,  will  be  as 
quick  acting  as  the  best  sort  of  private 
entrrp.ise. 

THE    LONG    VIEW 

Tlie  Bcne-SniiLh  bill  has  been  drafted  on 
the  basis  cf  the  lon^  view  ahead,  in  entire 
disregard  of  perscnalilies  of  present  or  future 
Cabiivt't  otBcers  Remember  that  no  matter 
how  well  or  how  little  ycu  like  Mr.  Ickes,  no 
one  knows  hew  long  he  will  be  Secretary  of 
tiie  Interior. 

Seiiati.r  Bone  and  Congressman  Smith  will 
be  gl.id  to  hear  from  anyone  Interested  in  the 
Isiuea  Involved  In  the  two  bills.  They  want 
to  know  licw  the  people  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion cf  c(  ntralizing  ccnirol  of  our  Stated 
mc6t  important  resx)urce  in  an  official  In 
Wathingicn.  D.  C. 


PetitMn  of  the  Indianapolis  Association 
of  Credit  Men  for  a  Sounder  National 
Fiscal  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  September  29,  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
filed  today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  supplemental  petition  signed  by 
many  outstanding  businessmen  of  our 
city  and  State  urging  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  its  obligation  to 
bring  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  non- 
defense  governmental  expenditures.  The 
signers  are  members  of  the  Indianapolis 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  a  large  and 
influential  group  of  business  people  which 
Is  taking  the  lead  among  business  organi- 
zations throughout  the  country  in  calling 
"attention  to  the  perilous  condition  of  our 
national  finances  and  the  danger  of  con- 
tinuous spending  vastly  in  excess  of  na- 
tional revenues.  Merritt  Fields,  the 
executive  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  is  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  the  fiscal  problems  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  objective  of  these  businessmen  is 
a  reduction  of  at  least  $2,000,000,000  in 
the  nondefense  appropriations.  Specifi- 
cally, they  invite  favorable  attention  to 
the  cuts  proposed  in  itemized  form  by 
Dr.  George  S.  Benson,  president  of  Hard- 
ing College,  Searcy.  Ark.,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  May  15,  last.    Those  cuts  foot  up  to  a 

total  of  $2,031,000,000. 

In  their  petition  to  Congress  the  Indi- 
anapolis businessmen  say: 

We,  the  undersigned,  at  the  suggestion  cf 
the  Indianapolis  Association  of  Credit  Men, 
who  have  to  pay,  and  will  pay  cheerfully,  for 
the  defense  of  our  country,  earnestly  urge 
Congress  to  devote  as  much  thought  to  cut- 
ting expenses  as  Is  devoted  to  raising  taxes. 
That  seems  only  fair. 

On  July  15  last  I  submitted  to  the 
House,  with  remarks  which  I  deemed  ap- 
propriate at  the  time,  the  first  install- 


ment of  these  petitions,  signed  by  many 
hundreds  of  businessmen,  voicing  the 
hope  of  business  for  a  sounder  and  more 


Judicious  national  fi^ral  pclcv.  The 
signers  of  the  supplemrntal  p?lit:cn 
which  I  introduced  today  are  as  follov.'s: 


Company 


Arncriiiin  Xati-.nal  Bar.k 

.\5Mii  lull  il  .~-ih  ir  <  '(■ 

r<  r.'or,  lir-.rp;  rnrKiri^tii.n  _..  _ 

Sr.:r.iii  !  Hiiicham's  .'^'  m  Mfu   To 

liut'^cl.ir  Haml  In<:tniiii-nl  Co 

Hiiiiii\  Ir.riiUUt/r  Co 

("■•.;:. ;ili>  CatlTy  Pi. 

'■^T-TrMit-!!--  C'itl<'ry  Co 

Cli  rt  <<■  llswkin'    

{  ril'lwi  !'  I,Hw  II  Mower  Co 

t.'l.lun  rfd   -M  I'l'.  l"o. 

,1.  >.  fni-''  Kinlty  <\< 

I'f-rr!  Mil;  I'lil'ip  Cn 

lUiof'inii  Co 

Kijiii|.i  .em  t(  rvK^'  Co 

i' .  •X.  S.  l.ii\\n  Mowi'J  Co 

yarip^  ^!tl:.  Co 

.Mfr-il  Kirl.i  A;  Co.,  Inc 

Firs:  BaiiiT>'i!!t  Cirri.oration 

(if-ort'ia  iV  .\lat.an:;i  M'arrhin^'  Co.. 

(jushin  Mfj  <'o 

(iri;lit!i  [),^trihuiine  Corpofatioa... 

Ii>ii!l.y-Ma!ior:ry  Cr, 

Itini  hi  r  NT fr.  <■''.  nf  Irrliana 

Tl''0<:;er  Mfc.  Co_ 

Indiana  Navai  >lnrvs  Co 

Intliariapol.s  Cilovt  Co 

]).. 

I'M 

Do  

1>.) 

Du 

I'., 

I'.... 

Do 


Addr^sf 


ix.. 
Do. 

ri-._ 

D'  . 
Do. 
]'). 
Dc. 

r^o. 

1X1 

Do. 

1H.K 

I>  ._ 
Dn_ 
D-. 
Do. 
Ik., 

Dn. 
Do. 


i'u. 
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Wings  Above  the  World 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH    CARO'.-wNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    ARTHUR    BARTLETT 


Mr.  REYNOLD.'^.  Mr.  Prviident,  In 
piew  of  the  fact  that  Iho  Pan  American 
Airway.=;  ha.s  op*'rated  .'^0  svicc'-'ssfully  in 
the  Latin-Amoncan  countne.s  nf  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  the 
Pan  American  Airways  ha.*;  doi;e  so  much 
to  bring  about,  so  to  speak,  a  solidarity 
of  friend.ship  so  far  as  po'^sibly  attainable 
between  the  120.000,000  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent  and  those 
ccn.stitutinK  the  population  of  tl-ie  Latin 
American  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  equal  in 
population  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  all 
those  who  are  familiar  with  cur  national- 
defense  propram  and  attempted  na- 
tional-defense perfection  in  the  Western 
Hemi.'^phere  are  well  aware  that  the 
Pan  American  Airways  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  us  because  of  its  loca- 
tion of  airports  in  all  these  countries,  as 
a  result  of  that  interest  and  in  apprecia- 
tion thereof.  I  a.^lc  unanimous  consent 
that  there  b"  published  in  the  Append'X 
of  the  Record  a  very  interesting  article 
in  reference  to  this  devclopme:  t.  entitled 
•■\VinK--  Above  the  World."  Tie  article 
appeared  in  the  special  feature  macazme 
cf  the  New  York  Herald  Tribu;u  entitled 
"This  Week."  i.s.<uv  of  Septembei  21.  1941. 

Tliere  being   no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a?  follows: 
I  From   Thi.s  Week   in   the  New   Ycrk   Herald 

iTibune  of  S^'ptenibrr  21,   1941] 
Wings  Above  thf  Whp.i.d     Mfft  Juan  Trippe, 

Who   Has   Carr-.fd   the   A%\rr.icAS    Kiag,   ey 

PiANE.    TO   More   Than    50    CorNTKirs    and 

Forced    a    Worip-wide    Nftwork    of    Air 

Transport— A  VTial  Chapter  in  the  ^tory 

OF  Our  Nati'  nm  Defense 

iBv   .^n!:ur   Bartlett) 

The  giant  n.vii.t-  b  at  Blld  down  cut  of  the 
sky,  settled  ptiitly  m  the  bay  In  front  of 
New  York's  LaGur^rd.a  Airport,  and  taxied  up 
to  the  dock  The  passenger?  filed  out — 
diplomats.  miUtaiy  men.  all  sorts  of  digni- 
taries. As  thty  passed  through  customs  and 
came  Into  th«>  b  g  rotunda,  curious  visitors 
craned  their  necks  "There's  Jimmy  Roose- 
velt."     "There's  So-and-So — and  So-ar,d-So." 

Another  pfi-«fnt;er  stepped  through  the 
door,  a  ycungi.'li-lorking  rran  in  a  brown 
suit.  A  pleawd  smile  lit  up  h  s  face  as  tome- 
body  Stepped  forward  to  grssp  his  hand.  "I 
wonder  who  he  is."  a  woman  standing  near 
me  whl.'pcred  to  her  ccmpanion.  '"I  wonder 
If  he  is  anybcdy  "  Htr  voice  implied  doubt — 
th'^ie  stemed  no  air  cf  impoitarce  about  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  somebrdy  stepped 
him  in  front  of  the  huge  mural  map  on  tl  e 
rotunda  wall— the  map  with  Its  bold  blue 
lines  stretching  out  acre.'*  'he  oceans  and 
Unking  the  continents,  the  map  sl-.owing  ihe 
75.500  miles  cf  rcutes  fiown  by  the  planes  of 


the  Pan  American  Airways  to  57  different 
countries  and  colonies  If  the  whispering 
woman  had  only  known,  that  map  was  the 
answer  to  lier  wondenngs.  It  wa*  tl;e  ri.c>.ri 
of  how  the  unoblrufive  man  with  tl~ie  t>cyish 
smije  had  conquered  the  world  Hi'  :.a:ne 
was  Juan  T  Trippe,  president  cf  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways. 

I  didn't  take  It  on  myself  to  inform  the 
woman  that  he  was  a  world  conqueror.  I 
doubt  that  she'd  have  beiie\ed  it,  anyway. 
He  doetn't  look  the  part  He  is  too  mild. 
Of  course,  his  conquests  have  not  been  niili- 
tary.  The  e%-er-more-powertul  fieets  of  air- 
planes which  he  has  sent  ihrough  the  air  have 
carried  not  bomb.<  but  business  to  South  and 
Central  America,  the  Orient,  Europe.  Africa, 
Australia  Ye^  It  Is  a  fact  that  Juaii  Trippe, 
mop  than  any  other  one  man,  is  responsible 
fW  the  fact  that  today  there  are  bases  and 
flying  fields  in  crucial  sf)ots  which  only  yes- 
terday were  Impenetrable  Jungles,  barren 
islands,  mountain  wilderness.es — bases  and 
fields  which  military  planes,  defending  the 
Americas,  would  find  invaluable. 

HAS    WHAT    rr   T*KSS 

Only  last  month  President  Roosevelt  an- 
nounced that  the  job  of  ferrying  bombers  to 
the  British  in  West  Africa  hac^  bo-en  turned 
over  to  Pan  American  It  was  a  sensational 
development — almost  as  if  the  Government 
had  commissioned  a  private  company  to 
operate  a  branch  of  the  postal  system  But 
Pan  -American  had  the  bascs^ — m  tliis  country. 
in  Bermuda,  and  Brazil  and  Africa,  it  had 
the  flying  francliises  that  would  be  needed. 
even  in  Liberia;  it  had  the  organization  nec- 
essary to  procure  and  train  and  transport 
pilots  and  mechanics  and  ground  crews  which 
would  assure  delivery  ol  the  planes  ready  for 
immediate  combat.  Any  othe.  outfit,  private 
or  governmental,  would  have  had  to  start 
from  scratch. 

I  was  In  Trippe's  office  one  day  when  a 
new  foreign  crisis  liad  arisen  Our  talk  had 
to  be  sandwiched  in  between  Icr.g-distance 
telephone  calls  and  messages.  "The  State 
Department  Is  calling  •  •  V"  "The  Navy 
wants  to  know  •  •  •."  "The  War  De- 
partment  says      •      •      '."So   It  went. 

His  organization  these  days,  with  its  far- 
fiur.g  ou. posts  and  rapid  communicaticns,  is 
virtiially  an  unofficial  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  great  air  fleets,  comprising  seme 
150  planes  Including  the  b:ggest  that  are  in 
the  air  anywhere  today,  play  a  vital  part  In 
the  plans  of  our  military  strategists.  Their 
pilots — reserve  officers  almost  to  a  man— are 
not  only  Just  about  the  most  highly  skilled 
aviators  in  the  world  but  they  know  the 
lands  and  seas  and  peoples  beyond  our  im- 
mediate frontiers,  where  our  regular  military 
pilots  may  not  ordinarily  go. 

In  the  Pan  .^nieric.m  ira:n!ng  schovil  at 
Miami  nearly  2,0O;i  Army  and  Er.tish  airmen 
will  this  year  learn  advanced  nav:gation  In 
the  big  hangar  at  LaGuardia  Field.  N  Y  , 
Pan  American  mechanics  have  been  overhaul- 
ing big  clippers  for  the  British- -clippers 
which  were  available  only  because  Pan  Ameri- 
can ordered  them  for  its  own  u.se  long  ago, 
and  has  released  them  And  of  course  the 
clippers  which  it  sends  across  the  Atlant;c. 
ferrying  Government  officials  on  their  er- 
rands of  defense,  are  doing  a  liaison  job  of 
incalculable  importance 

"I  wonder  if  he  is  anybody  "  Well,  there  are 
people  who  know.  There  are  the  Nazis,  for 
instance,  who.  with  their  Lufthansa  air  lines. 

were  entertaining  rosy  visions  of  being  tcp 
dog  n  South  American  air  transportation — 
a  position  of  more  than  commercial  im- 
portance, as  they  very  well  understood — until 
this  soft-spoken  .American  tausines'man  cam.e 
down  and  stole  the  show.  Not  that  the  Nazis 
have  given  up  their  visions  even  yet  Right 
now,  it  Is  comm.cnly  reported,  they  have 
plans  to  extend  the  Lufthansa  lines  after  the 
war  to  make  them  three  times  as  big  as  Pan 
American      is     today.     But— Mr.     Trippe      is 


pretty  pood  at  havln?  visions,  tro.  Thafg 
why  there  Is  a  Pan  American  today. 

Hii  vision  probably  was  a  rather  vague  on* 
when,  like  many  anotlier  American  boy,  he 
started  build. iig  model  ain>lanes  back  in  1910 
or  so  The  real  piuncs  that  cxx-aslcnally  flew 
overhead  In  those  days  were  almost  as  crude 
as  his  models,  but  he  believed  In  them  and 
had  his  visions  Just  the  same.  When  he  was 
17.  and  a  freshm.nn  at  Yale,  World  War  I 
came  along,  and  he  had  his  first  chance  to 
make  the  visions  come  true 

He  left  college  to  become  a  naval  aviation 
pilot  After  the  war,  he  came  back  to  Yale 
and  organized  a  flying  club  1  He  played  foot- 
ball, too,  and  was  prominent  in  other  cam- 
pus activities;  but  then,  as  new,  he  did  his 
stufr  unobtruslv  ly  and  without  any  big 
noise;  his  nickname  at  Yale  was  "The 
Munimy")  Planes  liave  never  been  out  of 
his  mind  since  then  His  father  was  a  New 
York  banker,  so  he  did  make  a  dutiful  stab 
at  settling  Into  the  banking  business  when 
he  finished  college,  but  aviation  was  still  his 
vision  He  made  it  his  business,  too.  In  the 
early  twenties. 

TAKING  A  CHANCt 

To  most  of  his  friends,  except  a  few  young 
air-minded  cronies,  that  seemed  a  silly  thing 
to  do  Commercial  flying  In  those  days  con- 
sisted mostly  of  barnstorming — taking  pas- 
sengers up  for  Joy  rides.  Trippe  set  himself 
up  a-  the  Long  Island  Airways,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  pas- 
seneers  to  definite  destinations.  Three  old 
Army  Jennies  served  as  his  first  air  fleet. 
TripiJe.  himself,  wais  general  manager,  pilot, 
and,  most  of  the  time,  mechanic.  Passengers 
were  infrequent,  and  it  wasn't  much  of  a 
business.  But  aviation,  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation,  he  insisted,  was  going  to  develop. 

It  did,  with  his  help;  and  in  1926  he  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  flrst  United 
States  transport  air  line — the  Colonial  Air 
TYan.sport.  which  ran  between  New  York  and 
Bostcn  His  connection  with  Colonial  lasted 
only  about  a  year,  because  the  conservative 
New  England  shareholders  thought  his  idea 
of  having  tn-motored  planes  built  and  ex- 
tending the  line  to  Florida  was  entirely  too 
vislonarv 

TTippe  withdrew,  and  with  a  small  group 
of  other  ex- war  flyers,  who  put  up  125.000 
apiece,  organized  a  new  company.  Plana 
were  vague,  but  they  all  agreed  with  Trippe 
that  there  was  a  future  in  long-distance 
commercial  Rymg.  and  they  meant  to  get 
into  it.  In  1927,  their  ambitions  jelled  into 
Pan  American,  and  th?y  began  flymg  mail 
and  passengers  from  Key  West  to  Habana, 
v.ith  Ttippe  as  general  manager  It  was  the 
first  Ameiicaii  ver.ture  at  overseas  flying  oa 
a    rcfrular    commercial   route 

In  all  the  fuss  of  completing  financial  deals 
and  setting  up  the  company,  Trippe  found 
him.'elf  with  just  2  weeks  In  which  to  build 
the  i:r  line  if  the  mail  contract  was  to  be 
earn  'd  out  on  time  He  had  a  skeleton  per- 
sonnel, some  Fokker  planes  and  a  half-fin- 
isheci  airfield  on  a  »ud  flat  at  Key  West 

Bt  t  there  were  no  passenger  stations  or 
hangars,  no  arrangements  about  ports  cf  en- 
try. ■I'tearance  papers,  and  all  the  ofBcial  rlga- 
marole  which  had  now  to  be  worked  cut  for 
the  first  time  in  American  history  for  an  in- 
ternational air  line  Nevertheless,  on  dead- 
line day  a  Pan  American  plane  flew  the  00 
miles  across  the  water  from  Key  Wf^st  to 
Habana  A  week  la'.er.  regular  schedules  wera 
under   way 

Frcm  that  time  cn.  the  story  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can, under  Trippe's  guidance,  moves  Just 
about  as  fast  as  it  did  during  tii.->.se  first 
hectic  weeks.  By  the  nvxt  spring  Trippe  whs 
flylrg  ever  Central  Amer.ca  cn  a  survey  flight. 
European  lines  hart  been  in  the  Americas 
to  the  .south  for  several  years,  backed  effl- 
clally  or  unofficially  by  their  goveinments. 
Tliat  tliey  were  going  to  be  tough  compeii- 
i    tlon  was  obvious      Tliey  weren  t  there  merely 
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to  make  a  profit  out  of  transportation.  They 
wert  thfTe  to  establish  their  governments 
In  potentially  powerful  positions,  and  If 
profits  had  to  be  temporarily  disregarded  to 
do  it,  that  was  all  nght.  Nevertheless.  Trlppe 
set  cut  to  overtake  them,  net  as  a  govern- 
ment but  simply  as  an  American  business- 
man     And  he  succeeded. 

Ttve  story  of  exploration  trips  through  the 
Junplts  cf  S<iuth  America  in  laying  cut 
routes,  cf  building  airfields  In  place  where 
white  men  had  never  before  penetrated,  of 
all  the  engineering  marvels  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can's expansion  to  the  South.  Is  a  story 
primarily  cf  ether  men.  Trtppe  thought  up 
the  trips,  and  sent  others  to  do  the  Jobs — 
Impossible  or  not — and  they  did  them.  But 
In  the  meantime,  Trippe  was  doing  some 
Impo.sslble  Jobs  him.self.  He  and  his  team 
were  winning  franrhises  In  competition  with 
seme  of  the  most  powerful  governments  of 
Europe 

Tliere  Is.  of  course,  no  such  thing  as  free- 
dom cf  the  air  No  plane  may  fly  over  a 
foreign  country  without  permission.  Ger- 
many, Britain,  France,  and  Holland— all  ar- 
rived In  South  America  ahead  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can— could  bring  diplomatic  pressure  to  get 
tranchtses  for  their  government-backed  mo- 
nopoly air  lines. 

Trippe  was  on  hla  own.  Here  and  there 
he  bought  up  lines  that  already  had  fran- 
chises, looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  he 
might  need  them  (He  had  franchises  In  the 
Par  Ea«t  long  before  the  trana-Paciflc  flights 
were  even  possible  )  Elsewhere,  he  sold  his 
•ir-llne  aervlce  as  a  business  propcjsitlon  to 
the  government?  concerned  He  showed 
them  what  it  could  do  to  expedite  business, 
bow  Jt  could  develop  their  cotintrle*  And 
he  got  the  franchise! — In  every  country  in 
Central  and  Bcniih  Amertca  The  lines  ihem- 
•elTea  followed  the  fmnebtseii  in 

For  mm^  of  the  surrey  flu^htu,  Pon  Anvtrr- 
fc!»n  enicaged  Colonel  Undbergh  to  do  the 
<lyln«  Trippe  fl*w  with  him.  but  you  would 
htfdlf  have  realized  It  by  l<x>kirig  at  the 
papers  of  the  day  The  hea<ll>ne«  were  all  on 
Lindbergh  Mo<it  aceounu.  near  the  bottom, 
added:  "Al«o  on  the  plane  was  J  T.  Tnppe. 
pre«:dent  of  Pan  American "  But  South 
America,  even  then,  was  bef^innlng  to  realize 
that  Trtppe  was  "jiomebcdY." 

When  a  Pan  American  plane  flew  the  flrst 
air  mall  up  from  Buenos  Aires  In  July  1929 — 
less  than  2  years  after  the  first  Key  West- 
Habana  flight — It  Included  letters  from  the 
presidents  of  most  of  the  South  American 
republics  to  President  Hoover.  But  it  also 
Included  letters  from  those  same  dignitaries 
to  Juan  T.  Trippe. 

By  February  1930  he  was  able  to  report 
an  increase  In  the  line's  routes  from  261  mlies 
(Miami  to  Habana)  to  13.000  miles,  within  a 
year.  And  by  September  of  the  same  year, 
Pan  American  was  flying  through  every 
country  in  Central  and  South  America — and 
was  the  largest  air-transport  line  In  the  world. 

Next  came  the  Pacific  flight*  in  1936  and 
the  Atlantic  flights  in  1939 — recent  events 
which  need  no  retelling  here.  Today  Pan 
American's  lines  stretch  from  Alaska  to  Ar- 
gentina and  New  Zealand,  from  China  and 
the  Malay  States  to  Portugal  and  West 
Africa — In  normal  times  to  Ireland.  England. 
and  Prance  And  Trippe,  chief  thinker-upper 
of  this  vast  chain  of  things  that  couldn't  be 
done.  Is  still  looking  into  the  future,  lookwig 
ahead  to  other  impossible  tasks. 

HI.STORY    REPEATS 

Back  more  than  a  century  ago  Na\-y  records 
tell  cf  another  Trippe — John  Trippe.  his 
grfat-great-grandfather— who  commanded  the 
United  States  ship  Vixert  In  the  war  again.-t 
the  pirates  of  the  Bartjary  Coast,  and  whs 
awarded  a  gold  medal  and  swctd  by  Congress 
for  his  part  in  keeping  open  America's  trade 
routes  Those  were  the  days  when  American 
Clipper  sh:p<:  were  the  bfft  In  the  wcrld— we  re 
carrying  Am.erlcan  business  to  the  four  cor- 


ners of  the  earth,  winning  for  America  rtsp^c 
and  friendship  wherever  they  plied,  and 
bringing  to  America  an  era  of  prosperity  such 
as  never  had  been  known  before 

"We  can  do  it  again,"  Juan  Trippe  says  to- 
day "Today  we  hold  the  leaaershlp  on  the 
woTld'.s  trade  routes  of  the  air.  When  this 
war  is  over,  if  we  have  held  that  leadership 
and  can  go  on  holdinc  it.  we  will  be  the  coun- 
try that  is  doing  the  most  to  stimulate  the 
trade  and  commerce  which  all  countries  must 
have  to  live  They  will  naturally  lock  to  us 
for  leadership.  It  will  be  one  cf  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  all  history." 

That  is  what  he  is  dreaming  and  planning 
and  working!  for:  A  new  era  in  which  air- 
planes mightier  than  any  yet  seen  will  link 
the  countries  of  the  world,  making  ever  more 
Insignificant  the  geographical  barr-.ers  that 
used  to  loom  so  large  A  new  world  pros- 
perity. In  which  America  will  be  the  leader — 
not  as  an  overlord,  but  as  an  enterprising 
neighbor.  And  his  dreams  have  a  way  cf 
oommg  true 

Some  weeks  ago  a  controversy  raged  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Another  line  wished  to 
parallel  Pan  American's  traiis-Ailaniic  serv- 
ice. Talk  of  monopoly  arose,  and  during  the 
discussion  It  was  suggested  that  a  Gcvern- 
ment-controUed  line  might  be  the  eventual 
answer  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  Aitieri- 
can  supremacy  on  the  trade  routes  of  the  air 
Said  one  of  the  Senators;  "If  that  ever  hap- 
pens, I  certainly  hope  we  can  get  Juan  T. 
Trippe  to  run  it  for  us." 


Attitude  of  American  Legion  Toward 
Senator  Clark  of  Missouri 
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or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

Of     KAMhAS 

IN  THE  6ENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATta 


Monday,  October  6. 1941 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  J   WICKER,  Jr 
OP  RICHMOND.  'VA. 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tht; 
Record  a  letter  written  by  John  J. 
Wicker,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  Va..  'which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  correcting  the  statement  made  in 
numerous  daily  papers  with  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Ler-on  at  its 
recent  national  convention  at  Milwaukee 
toward  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clark]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett€'r 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CH.'.MP    CI.ARK 

In  recent  articles  regarding  the  American 
Legion  National  Convention  at  Milwaukee, 
many  periodicals  and  newspapers  errcnecusly 
stated  that  United  States  Senator  Bfnnttt 
Champ  Clark  was  greeted  with  bccj-  when 
he  arose  to  speak  in  favor  of  a  re.^:  lution 
against  American  aid  to  Russia 

As  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  opposite 
sido  from  Senator  Clark  in  this  matter,  I 
■VTEs  seated  on  the  convention  platform  at 
The  time,  and  am  glad  to  state  that  when 
Senator  Clark  (who  was  the  first  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion)  was 
r.-cognlzed.  he  was  greeted  not  by  "bees'  but 
by  widespread  applause. 


There  w(as  no  booing  until,  in  the  course 

of  his  reiiiarks,  he  expressed  some  very  un- 
popular vjews.  Thereupon,  a  few  hundred 
out  of  an  audience  of  several  thousand  ex- 
hibited their  strong  disagreement  with  his 
opinions  by  some  short  but  loud  booing. 
However,  these  boos  died  out  quickly. 

As  a  former  State  commander  and  national 
executive  committeeman,  and  as  one  of  the 
charier  members  of  the  Legion,  who  has 
attended  every  national  convention,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  BFNNrrr  Champ  Clark 
has  the  personal  respect  and  confidence  cf  the 
great  majority  of  American  Lcg.cnna.res  We 
disagree  violently  with  his  isolationist  views 
and  speeches,  which  many  of  us  consider 
cockeyed  In  the  extreme,  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  respect  him  for  his  unquestionable 
honesty,  his  courage,  and  his  sincerity. 

John  J   Wicklr,  Jr. 

RiCHMOKD.  V\  .  October  3 


FreedoQi  oi  the  Press 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  October  6.  1941 

EDiTOUI.41   FROM  THE  PmSBUPOH  ^  PA  ) 
I'RESS 


jkYJM 


Mr,  DltnS.  Mr  President,  Ijurt  wwk 
wa*  IfatBmil  KewspasH-r  Week  I  have 
read  with  d<»ep  !nlcr«rt  t!v»  cr.rr.m'nti 
that  hav«  been  made  relative  to  this  mat- 
ter. Surely  we  are  grateful  in  thH  coun- 
try for  the  freedom  of  the  p?fsv  We  are 
indebted  to  the  In'tf-pid  men  who  bring 
us  yesterday's  new.s  in  rur  mcrnmg  news- 
papers. We  know  what  sacrifices  are 
necessary  to  a  first-class  job  of  reporting. 

In  cur  country  we  have  many  news- 
papers, tco  numerous  to  mentrm,  which 
have  made  notable  contributions  to 
Journali.sm.  I  wish  to  presei;t  for  the 
App'-ndix  cf  the  Record  an  editorial— a 
reprint — from  one  of  them,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  October  4.  1941,  entitled 
"Newspapers  and  Freedom." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  th«  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Press  of  October 
4.    1941) 

NEWSPAPERS    AND  FREFDOM 

Newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  ob- 
serving N»tional  Newspaper  Week  As  they 
do  so.  both  the  newspapers  and  their  130.000.- 
000  readers  are  facing  the  gravest  situation 
which  has  confronted  this  country  since  1861. 

There  Ls  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
American  way  of  living— the  life  in  which  a 
man  Is  free  to  choose  his  own  livelihood 
and  location— Is  opposed  by  another  in  which 
the  state  is  altogether  superior  to  the  indi- 
vidual The  great  peril  in  our  own  civiliza- 
tion Is  thiit  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  plan 
which  makes  the  state  all  and  the  individual 
nothing,  we  may  fall  Into  the  same  path. 
We  may  arrive  at  the  belief  that  to  defeat  the 
devil  we  shall  have  to  use  his  flre — and  if  we 
do,  everything  that  George  Washir.eton, 
Thomas  Jfflcr^on.  James  Mzdiscn,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  held  dear  will  fall  Into  frag- 
ments. 
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We  lay  down  3  cents  for  our  favorite  news- 
paper as  a  matter  of  habit  expecting  it  to  put 
before  us  the  latest  Information  from  every 
corner  of  the  wrrld  We  look  at  the  hend- 
llnes  we  laugh  at  the  funnies,  we  swear  at 
editorials,  and  run  a  finger  dwn  the  batting 
averages  Only  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent does  the  worker  and  the  housewife  have 
that  privilege 

Only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to- 
day, in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  does  the 
man  and  woman  who  make  the  world  go 
round  have  the  right  to  read  the  news  of 
their  neighbors  approximately  as  It  hap- 
pens, without  the  slanting  touch  of  a  C3n- 
sor's  pencil 

Is   that    important 

A  minority  of  our  people  may  think  it  Is 
not.  There  are  groups  In  the  United  States, 
called  for  convenience  "isolationist  "  and 
"interventionist."  which  would  limit  the 
right  of  the  press  to  report  events  which 
put  their  side  in  a  bad  light.  Tliere  are 
people  who  think  that  the  men  and  women 
of  America  cannot  be  trusted  with  the 
knowledge  of  events  as  they  happen  But, 
we  repeat,  they  are  a  minority. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
awake  today  to  what  has  happened  In  con- 
tinental Europe  since  1933.  Thev  are  .iw.tre 
that  the  first  move  of  the  seiners  of  na- 
tional power  Is  the  capture  of  the  press. 
They  siiw  the  people  of  Prance  l>etrayed  by 
new!?papers  w'.uch  took  the  enemy's  money, 
either  to  remain  silent  or  to  mlsiepresent 
the  facta  fmrn  day  to  day  In  Germany. 
they  havp  "frn  the  ruthl'^'is  Nazi  gang  "steal 
the  nrw.'ip;:per«  which  once  not  only  repre- 
•entcd,  but  frrmed.  German  public  opinion 
They  know  that  the  dictator*  have  at- 
tftch'-d  the  rr.ont  nevere  prnrilt'.e«i  >hort  of 
deiith  to  the  rrlm"  of  li<>!»ning  to  nf0» 
from  abrrrart  Th«*v  kn'jw  fj.sf  In  one  fllc- 
V*UfT  c/un'rv  n'>*ar  aiii.«-d  with  (SetDocrt* 
etc*,  all  privtte  rudio  m-<«  have  been  eoH' 
AMaMd,  J»mit:ng  th'-  r«"«i'';'r.  '/f  n*w%  to 
dM  f9Temn;erii-control>'i  1  .j  1  •»7>eak*r». 
They  ktv^w  l.itt  in  all  t».c  d;ct;it->r-con- 
trolled  nation*  the  prei»ii  i»  as  much  an  arm 
of  the  government  as  1»  the  infantry,  the 
navy,  or  the  iir  force  There  It  has  ceased 
to  b«*  an  agt  ncy  of  information  It  is  an 
instrximeiit  for  the  Imp'.'Sition  of  the  dicta- 
tors will 

Mr  and  Mrs  American  like  to  consider  that 
they  know  what  is  happening  on  the  planet. 
They  like  to  have  opinions  and  thev  like  to 
express  them.  They  want  the  news,  of  neigh- 
borhocd.  village,  city,  ccuiity.  State.  Nation, 
and  world — »  cirriimstancc  which  is  abun- 
dantly attested  by  the  fact  that  they  buy 
more  "than  41.000  000  newspapers  every  week- 
day, more  thin  32  000.000  every  Sunday  and 
more  than  2(i.OOO.OC0  weeklies. 

There  Is  nore  to  it  than  the  mere  thirst 
for  Informal  icni  Our  people  know  that  when 
or  If  their  sC'Urce  ot  primary  information  is 
taken  from  them,  the  process  of  destroying 
liberty  is  begun.  Mr.  American  can  sit  any 
time  with  his  pipe  and  his  slippers  and  h.s 
favorite  paper,  s^ecure  in  the  knowledge  that 
his  freedom  is  his  own.  Tell  him  that  he 
can  no  longer  have  the  newspaper  he  wants 
to  read,  and  he  knows  that  more  and  worse 
Is  coming. 

He  knows  t^at  his  spare  time  may  no  longer 
be  his  own.  He  knows  that  he  can  be  called 
out  to  a  party  meeting  or  a  parade  before 
the  local  or  national  ruler,  with  a  terrific 
penalty  imposed  for  failure  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons. He  knew?  that  when  the  newspaper 
comes  under  the  state's  dictation,  the  radio 
Is  equally  or  even  more  dominated  by  the 
tyrants  in  pcwer. 

Both  the  Nation  and  the  press  that  serves 
It  face  the  pcsslbility  of  active  war  Tradi- 
tion and  temptation  both  will  be  strong  for 
the  conversion  of  the  American  press  to  the 
European  pattern  if  war  d.^es  come.  Many 
plausible  reasons  will  be  advanced  for  censor- 
ship and  the  u.'^e  of  the  newspaper  as  a  chan- 


nel  for  prcpagenda.   for   the   silencing  of  all 
crltlclim 

But  the  war  to  save  democracy  in  the 
world  cannot  be  won  by  destroying  democracy 
here. 


Oi!  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

C'F     K.'KNSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  A    H    WHEEl  ER 


Mr.  CAPPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tlie  Record  an  interesting 
editorial  written  by  A.  H.  Wheeler,  editor 
of  the  Texas  Citizen.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on 
the  sub.jpct  of  Oil  Monopoly. 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

IFrom   the   Fort   Worth    (Tex  )    Citizen) 

on.     MONOPOtT 

(By  A    H    Wh'-elert 

Xt  appear!  certain,  fr^r  the  pre*fr.t  lime 
at  \e%Kt.  that  the  flnal  curtain  ha*  fa Mf-n  en 
th»  b<>li1"«t  and  mf*t  compr«h»fi»r. <  plot  of 
entre',fh<»d  moT>opoIy  in  'he  Unif/d  Htat*« 
to  u*e  the  F'd<ral  Gt. »r r.rti/n'  for  n-liikh 
lnure»t«  in  buildirijc  •  2»-:i.fh  •.t<-el-piate  »<»> 
pipe  line  ff  m  th«-  oil  and  tfa«  ni-ldi  <  i  T<-xu» 
to  the  Atlant.c  aeaboard  Tlila  murh  t»  ad- 
mltt<^d  by  newfcpaper  currekpfjndetith  in 
Washington 

Th'^  Priorities  Beard  has  definitely  declined 
the  use  cf  700.000  tons  of  eteel  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  only  by  the  Intervention  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  could  the  decision  of  the 
Board  be  overruled,  which  Intervention  Is  al- 
most certain  not  to  occur. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  large  oil  com- 
panies have  been  trying  to  get  a  huee  pipe 
line  built  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  but  they 
have  run  into  many  difficulties,  chief  of  which 
were  objections  of  certain  States  to  the 
building  of  the  lines  across  their  domains. 
These  objections  were  eliminated  when  the 
oil  companies  secured  an  order  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  under  new  Federal  laws,  de- 
claring pipe  line  rights-of-way  public  domain 
through  these  States 

Then,  in  order  to  secure  steel  for  the  proj- 
ect, the  oil  companies  had  to  go  through 
the  Priorities  Board,  and  to  gain  that  con- 
sent, the  project  had  to  be  declared  a  defense 
necessity 

Then,  the  oil  companies  made  the  boldest 
stroke  of  all.  They  declared  a  dangerous 
gasoline  shortage  in  17  S'ates  m  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  Tliey  ac- 
tually secured  an  order  from  the  office  of  Oil 
Coordinator  rationing  gasoline  in  many  east- 
ern States. 

This  act  aroused  the  entire  country:  the 
East  beoau.se  the  people  could  see  no  reason 
for  a  ga.ioline  shortage,  and  the  oil-producing 
States,  especially  Texas,  because  they  knew 
full  well  that  there  could  be  no  ga.soline 
shortage  anywhere  if  the  products  of  their 
fields  could  be  made  available 

A  Senate  investigation  was  demanded,  and 
the  investigation  placed  In  the  hands  of  8 
special    committee    of    the    Commerce    Com- 


mittee, o'  which  Fra.ncts  T  Malonty.  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  wa*-  made  chairman,  and 
given  the  very  able  as-istance  cf  Senator  W. 
Ij-z  C^DANir.L,  cf  Tex  ;s 

If  .'•Senator  O'Daniei.  i*  up  on  anything.  It 
Is  Industrial  conditions  of  his  own  State, 
and  he  made  good  use  of  hts  knowledge  i:i 
this  committee  hearing 

Following  a  lead  that  tliere  we:e  at  lea.-t 
20.000  railway  tank  cars  standing  id'.e  on  bide 
tracks  over  the  United  Slates,  th.e  Senate 
committee  summoned  to  testify  before  it 
Flalph  Budd  president  of  tl^.e  Burlington  Rail- 
way and  defense  transportation  adviser,  and 
John  J  Pelly,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads 

These  two  gentlemen,  constituting  the 
highest  possible  authority  in  rail  transpor- 
tation quickly  confirmed  the  prevallirg 
opinion  that  the  railroads  had  all  of  the 
faculties  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  all  of 
the  needed  gasoline  and  oil  products  from 
the  fields  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  any  point 
in  the  East  where  a  sliortage  was  tiireatened. 

With  all  of  the  Information  before  it.  the 
special  committee  quickly  ruled  that  there 
was  no  gasoline  sl.ortage  anywhere,  and 
recommended  the  use  of  rail  t rans-pcrtatlon 
facilities  to  supply  the  demand  for  gas:)llne 
and  oil  products  wherever  needed 

In  spite  of  the  unanimous  ruling  of  the 
committee,  a  protest  wap  re«;istered  by  Ralph 
K  IJavlcs.  Acting  Petroleun^  Cccrdlnatrr, 
that  the  shortage  dors  exist. 

>  •  •  •  • 

Aid  since  all  of  the  above  has  happen?d, 
the  ell  Indu.ttry  ha^  suddrnly  dl*r<-vered 
manv  Idle  barge*  for  Inland  aater  trafTlc,  and 
on  fV-ptembrr  16.  had  U.adrd  out  a  caipo 
of  3f>o-ioon  trallf.ns  for  .ihipmrnt  from  New 
Orlf  ii;*  •  PiM«burj;ti  It  i«  v<  rv  «f range  b'^nr 
murh  r  "fivf-ni'-nt  tran«fX)rtat|on  can  b« 
f  f^ur  d  vh<n   It   !•  ftilly  dr^lred 

Toe  ab-;ve  ^p!•rdr  brmg».  (o  light  a  rf/Odl- 
tU/n  in  th'-  irr, nr,rr\'.r  «wf-up  of  enir  c<rnjnirjr 
rtot  immediately  in  »iglif  and  of  very  grav« 
j-.p-nifif  ante 

Firft  It  i*  dennjt*-ly  provt-C  that  there  wa« 
no  rat-  l.n<  thrtnaae  at  any  time,  arid  that 
the  alarm  about  one  was  of  artiflclal  con- 
struction for  a  very  definite  purpose,  that  cf 
building  a  hu^e  pipe  line  to  the  Industrial 
East  from  the  oil-  and  gas-bearing  sections 
of  t  ne  South 

Si'condly.  there  is  no  need  never  was  and 
nevi^r  will  be.  of  pipe-line  facilities  for  the 
trarsportatlon  of  liquid  petroleum  products 
from  the  oil  fields  of  the  South  to  the  East- 
ern seaboard.  t>ecau.'-e  barge  and  tanker  trans- 
port atlcn  by  water  is  muoh  less  expensive 
th8:i  pipe-line  transportation,  and  tankers 
and  barges  cost  much  less  to  build  than  pips 
lines,  and  can  be  built  very  rapidly  of  wood 
and  concrete,  using  very  little  metal  needed 
for  defense  purposes  This  mode  of  irans- 
por'atlon  can  easily  and  quickly  and  inex- 
pensively be  made  available  at  any  time.  In 
suff  oient  quantity  to  handle  all  of  the  I'quid 
petroleum  products  <  ver  needed  in  the  East- 
ern Atlantic  scab  ard  Stales,  even  v.uhout 
the  use  of  rail  transp<irtaticn.  If  deemed 
necessary. 

The  conT-lusicn  is  that  the  powerful  oil 
interests  desired  a  gigantic  pipe  line  from 
the  fields  of  the  S-iuth  to  the  industrial 
Eas".  not  for  liquid  petroleum  products  but 
for  natural  gas.  as  was  clearly  established 
before  the  special  committee  by  S.  nator 
ODaniel.  of  Texas,  in  the  extensive  hearing. 

T.ie  purpose  of  that  gigantic  gas  pipe  hue 
Is.  of  courje.  tn  rob  Texas  and  Louisiana  (,f 
one  of  their  mo-t  valuable  heritages,  natural 
gas,  but  that  is  rot  the  half  of  it.  as  the 
matter  afl°cts  all  of  the  United  States  TTus 
I  hope  to  show  In  a  fev.-  brief  paragraphs  to 
follow.  This  is  the  Texas  viewpoint,  and  :t 
Is  amply  proved  by  the  experience  of  oth^r 
sections  of  the  United  States  Colorado. 
Michigan.  IllinoLs.  and  other  States  which 
have   gas   p.pe   lines    from    tiie    Texaa   fields. 
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The  use  of  this  very  cheap  fuel  from  Texas 
has  produced  a  great  hardship  In  these  States 
and  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of  {jeople  out 
of  work  by  cicsir.g  coal  mines.  Some  of  these 
States  have  found  It  necessary  to  protect 
their  own  industries  by  passing  laws  taxing 
natural  gas  coming  in  from  other  States. 

The  facts  and  conclusions  In  this  article 
ere  brcugh«t  out  by  interviewing  many  of 
the  very  best  authorities  on  the  petroleum 
Industry  cl  the  South  and  Southwest  among 
the  Independent  operators,  and  also  high 
authorities  engaged  In  the  manufacture  cf 
steel  and  other  products  In  the  areas  affected 
by  the  importation  of  cheap  natural  gas 
fuel  in  competition  with  their  own  abundance 
of  coal,  coke,  and  artificial  gas.  These  facts 
are  Indisputable,  and  can  be  confirmed  by 
consulting  authorities  In   the  affected  areas. 

Below  I  give  a  summary  of  the  case  as  It 
affects  a  wide  area  of  this  Nation. 

The  oil  monopolies  have  subsidiary  pur- 
chasing companies  that  make  monthly  ■nom- 
inations in  Texas  of  the  amount  of  crude 
oil  they  require  or  will  purchase.  The  nom- 
inations are  ridlciilously  low,  being  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  maximum  capacity  of 
Texas  oil  wells,  and  the  price  for  same  being 
about   $1.15    average   per   gross   barrel. 

The  low  •allowables  of  Texas  crude  oil 
causes  an  economic  waste;  many  wells  de- 
stroy themselves  on  account  of  salt  water 
penetration  because  they  are  not  properly 
operated 

The  small  industries  that  are  supported  by 
normal  production  have  to  close  when  oil  is 
produced  in  such  low  quantities  at  such  low 
prices,  causing  unemployment  and  depressed 
business. 

But  hew  different  with  the  major  com- 
panies, who  can  transfer  their  tankers  to 
England  and  to  foreign  countries  to  transport 
their  own  cheaply  produced  crude  oil  to  our 
own  seaboard,  Canada,  and  England,  and  get 
up  to  $2  75  a  barrel  for  It. 

This  can  only  be  continued  by  eliminating 
Texas  competition. 

The  oil  and  gas  monopoly.  Interested  in 
many  large  eastern  Industries  and  greater 
profits,  think  they  see  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  gas  line  for  future  use  that  will  let  them 
have  cheap  fuel,  thus  enabling  them  to  com- 
pete With  the  coal  Industry  which  will  destroy 
it  and  cause  much  unemployment. 

This  would  protect  their  own  eastern  in- 
dustries as  against  Texas  and  such  a  natural - 
gas  line  would  lower  the  recovery  of  Texas 
crude  oil. 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  major  pipe  line. 
Ships,  tugs,  and  barges  afford  cheaper  trans- 
portation rates,  and  we  need  more  employ- 
ment that  a  pipe  line  eliminates. 

Also  our  railroads  and  trucking  Industry 
are  greatly  benefited  In  getting  additional 
tonnage.  Our  Government  should  first  think 
of  employing  our  own  citizens. 

Small  concerns  now  know  and  are  demon- 
strating that  petroleum  can  be  transported 
by  ships,  tugs,  and  barges  to  many  Industrial 
areas  at  lower  cost  than  by  pipe  lines,  and  can 
be  delivered  for  short  hauls  to  our  railroad 
and  trucking  industries  that  will  create  com- 
petition to  where  the  price  of  82.75  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  $1.15  in  Texas  will  be 
equalized,  and  both  Texas  and  all  other  States 
will  have  competitive  and  uniform  prices. 

The  Southwest  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  industry— not  Just  cantonments  and 
temporary  assembly  plants.  They  want  to  be 
allowed  and  helped  by  our  Government  to 
tool  up  their  present  small  Industries  to  be 
able  to  do  their  share  in  the  defense  program. 
They  ask  for  the  opportunity  to  exist;  they 
believe  the  O.  P.  M.  is  too  close  to  big  business 
and  is  discouraging  Government  assistance 
to  these  smaller  industries. 
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or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  October  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1941,  entitled  "For  Social  Bt  ne- 
fitf.  Not  Revenue." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Philadelphia    iPa  )     Inquirer    of 
October  3,  1941] 

FOR   SOCIAL  EENTinTS,   NOT  REVENTT: 

Of  the  proposed  extcn.sion  of  social  .security 
to  bring  its  benrfits  to  some  27.000.000  per- 
sons now  outside  the  system,  it  is  to  be  said 
at  the  cutset  that  there  can  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection  to  such  a  nuature  of  ju--t:ce 

The  principle  cf  coritributcry  payments  by 
employers  and  employees  for  prutecticn  cf 
the  latter  in  old  age  has  been  accepted  as  a 
sound  social  reform.  There  i.s  no  reason  for 
excluding  any  grcup  cf  the  Nation's  workers 
from  its  operation 

The  millions  of  prt. pcsed  additional  hene- 
ficiaries  were  not  incIuJ.ed  in  the  original 
plan  because  cf  difficul'.es  of  administration 
and  the  fact  that  the  plan  was  experimental, 
subject  to  changes  as  was  later  shown  by 
the  need  for  substantia!  amendments. 

But  if  the  time  has  new  come  when  the 
Government  can  see  its  way  to  rcur.diiig  cut 
this  admirable  plan  and  removing  present 
discriminations,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  lest  there  be  any  departure  from  the 
plain  purpose  of  the  sccial-securlty  system,' 
or  any  confusion  of  its  sole  object  with  other 
governmental   functions. 

Particularly  the  danger  of  impcsinp  any 
additional  unnecessary  burden  on  already 
tax-ridden  business  and  workers  should  be 
guarded  against,  and  the  extra  flow  of  funds 
Into  the  Treasury  from  the  pockets  cf  mil- 
lions of  citizens  should  provide  no  oppor- 
tunity for  governmental  extravagance  and 
waste 

Unfortunately  some  proposals  have  been 
put  forth  that  are  extremely  disquietlns;  to 
those  who  would  keep  the  principle  of  social 
security  Intact. 

One  Is  Secretary  Morgenthau's  suggestion 
that  the  rate  of  the  social-security  taxes  be 
Increased  to  supply  more  money  for  the  de- 
fense program  and  also  to  aid  in  curbing 
Inflation. 

This    is    an    utterly    indefensible    proposal 
When    the    social -security    system    was    first 
broached,  fears  were  expressed  that  the  huge 
funds  it   would  produce  might  eventually  be 
diverted  to  quite  different  purposes  and  con- 
stitute an  invitation  to  stupcndotis   govern- 
mental  spending    instead   of    being    held    In 
I    trust  for  the  beneficiaries 
j        A  social-security  plan  should  not  be  con- 
j    verted  into  a  device  for  raising  revenue,  what- 
i    ever  the  Governm.ent's  necessities.     The  two 
'.    activities,  from  their  nature,  are  as  far  apart 

as  the  poles. 
I        The  American  people  today  are  paying  the 
heaviest  taxes  in  their  history  to  protect  their 


country  from  war  and  before  long  will  be 
paying  much  more  They  do  not  begrudge 
their  sacrifices  so  long  as  they  knew  they  are 
worth  while 

They  are  being  heavily  taxed  for  defense. 
Well  and  good.  There  Is  no  need  to  sugar- 
coat  their  taxes  for  this  purpose  or  to  levy 
any  of  them  under  a  false  label  To  label 
certain  levies  as  for  social  security,  when  the 
real  purpose  is  to  apply  them  to  defense  costs, 
would  not  be  keeping  faith  with  the  people. 

Nor  Is  this  the  only  consideration.  Social- 
security  tajces  at  the  present  rate  are  much 
higher  than  required  to  meet  the  benefits  and 
administrative  expenses  and  maintain  an 
adequate  ifeserve  fund  The  huge  surplus 
goes  Into  tbe  Treasury  and  straight  out  again 
to  help  pay  the  Government's  running 
expenses. 

These  taxes  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on 
business,  which  receives  no  return,  and  en 
many  empjoyees  who  look  for  future  benefits. 
This  burden  was  recognized  by  Congress  when 
It  postponed  a  stepping  up  of  the  rates  that 
had  been  fixed  by  the  original  schedule. 

Obviously  no  possible  need  exists  for  In- 
creasing this  burden  now  to  In^u-e  the  bene- 
fits of  social  security.  Millions  can  be  added 
to  the  rolls  without  raising  the  tax  ratfs. 
Tlie  increased  number  of  beneficiaries'  and 
employers'  contributions  at  present  rates 
would  of  itself  almost  double  the  Treasury's 
revenue  from  th.*  source 

As  for  a  deterrent  to  Inflation,  it  Is  true 
that  higher  social-security  taxes  would  tend 
to  diminish  the  publics  buying  power,  but  at 
the  same  tjme  they  would  Increase  waee  costs 
for  the  employer,  and  therefore  the  expense 
of  production,  and  would  make  for  higher 
prices,  which  are  a  form  of  Inflation. 

It  Is  a  question  whether  advocates  of  higher 
social-security  levies  have  thcueht  this  mat- 
ter through  in  all  its  aspects.  For  it  is  to  be 
rememberetl  that  employers  alone  pay  the 
3-percent  unemployment  tax  on  their  pay 
rolls  and  In  addition  a  1-percent  levy  for  old- 
age  pensiotts  to  match  their  employees'  con- 
tributions. 

It  all  surfts  up  to  thisi  Social -security  bene- 
fits can  be  extended,  but  there  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  boosting  the  tax  rates.  As  for 
the  prcpcsDl  to  help  finance  defense  under 
the  guise  of  social  sectirity,  it  Is  so  pernicious 
on  Its  fac«  that  it  should  net  be  given  a 
moment's  oonsideratlon  by  Ccngiess. 
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National  Unity,  Now  or  Never 

I       

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

Oi     fLUHlDA 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 


Monday,  October  6.  1941 


ADPRESS   BY   FRED   RIZK 


Mr.    PEPPER      Mr.    President,   I   ask 
j  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
,   Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  address 
delivered  by  a  distingni^hcd  citizen  of  my 
State,  Mr.  Fred  Rizk.  on  the;  subject  Na- 
tional Unity.  Now  or  Never. 

Th-re  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 

and  gentleman  of  the  convention,   it   is   an 

I    honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  speak  to  you 

today  on  this,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
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founding  cf  the  Southern  Federation  of 
Syrian-Lebanon-American  Clubs  And  at 
the  outset  may  I  say  that  we  have  been  in- 
deed fortunate  In  our  selection  cf  a  conven- 
tion city,  for  here  In  this  beautiful  capital  of 
the  history-laden  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  In  the  three  host  affiliate  clubs,  the 
Syrian-Lebanon  Am.cncan  Society.  the 
Syrian  American  Youth,  and  the  Syriac  Cub. 
we  have  found  a  gracious  welcome  and  a 
warm  and  generous  hospitality  that  is  of  the 
e.ssence  of  the  S -uth.  unsurpasst-d  and  un- 
surpas-sable  To  you,  therefore,  citizens  of 
Columbia,  may  I.  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds 
of  your  visitors.  exprcs.s  a  word  of  heartfelt 
thanks. 

The  federation  has  made  tremendous 
progress  since  that  memorable  day.  10  years 
ago.  when  a  small  number  of  far-soelug, 
responsibility-conscicus  mtn  and  women, 
meeting  in  Beaumont.  Tex  .  laid  its  founda- 
tions upon  the  cornerstcnc-s  cf  fraternity, 
unity,  charity,  and  patriotism.  In  the  space 
of  only  a  half-score  years  the  federation  has 
grown  to  become  one  of  the  largest  organiza- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  South  today. 

Yet.  notwilhstar.dm?  the  rapidity  of  this 
expansion.  It  is  happily  evident  that  you. 
who  have  assembled  here  today  from  the  far 
reaches  of  our  beloved  Southland,  have  not 
lost  your  zeal  or  enthusiasm  or  your  burning 
desire  for  service.  It  is  well,  my  friends,  that 
you  possess  these  passions  for  the  grave  prob- 
lems of  today  desperately  call  for  unity,  zeal, 
and  a  burning  desire  for  service. 

I  can  recall  no  period  in  the  history  cf 
the  federation  when  its  convention  wais  called 
under  more  serious  and  thought-provoking 
national  conditions  than  those  v.hlch  con- 
front us  as  we  meet  today.  In  the  short 
decade  that  has  passed  since  that  first  con- 
vention history  has  marched  with  furious, 
unparalleled  pace.  Great  black  shadows 
have  been  cast  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  Shadows  of  fear  and  want 
and  hunger  Shadows  of  oppression,  hate, 
and  death.  Shadows  In  which  whole  nations 
and  peoples'  theretofore  living  by  the  eternal 
standards  of  decency,  order,  law.  and  liberty, 
have  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of  a  ruth- 
less conqueror.  Cultural  and  political  Insti- 
tutions embodying  freedom  cf  thought,  free- 
dom of  expression,  and  freedom  of  worship, 
for  wh'ch  humanity's  martyrs  gave  their  lives 
to  achieve,  have  been  mutilated  by  this 
Frankenstein  of  destruction  who  knows  no 
law  and  Is  conscious  of  no  restraint  One 
by  one  the  self-governing  nations  of  Europe, 
by  fire  and  bomb  and  Insidious  treachery, 
have  been  battered  and  broken  and  swept 
Into  his  gaping  maw  One  by  one  they  have 
been  made  to  feel  the  lash  of  oppression. 
Intolerance,  greed,  and  a  denial  of  decent 
fundamental  rlRhts  With  a  swastika  In- 
stalled in  the  place  of  Calvary's  cross,  with 
his  vast  evil  power  directed  to  dragging  the 
civilization  of  the  world  back  into  the  dens 
of  ancient  slavery  and  paRanism,  It  is  now 
abundantly  clear  that  no  nation  which  has 
not  the  will  and  the  power  to  defend  Itself 
will  be  spared  in  his  rapacious  march  to 
world  conquest 

And  while  a  fearful  w-jrld  Is  asking  when 
will  the  monster  be  checked,  when  will  ccme 
the  deliverance,  our  President  and  our  Con- 
gress, realizing  the  acuteness  of  the  peril, 
have  prcclaimrd  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency and  have  initiated  measures  to  har- 
ness the  Nation's  resources  to  the  end  that 
It  can   and  will  defend  itself 

Yet  despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  faces 
the  m.ost  deadly  and  imminent  peril  in  its 
entire  history,  despite  the  fact  that  the  hand- 
UTitlng  l3  pjalnly  blszoned  on  the  wall  cf 
destiny,  despite  the  fact  that  the  lesion  of 
annihilation  and  doom  to  the  disunited  and 
unprepared  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated 
to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see — the   people   of 


America  stand  today  tragically  lac'ilng  in 
that  national  unity — that  indispensable  one- 
ness, that  common  facing  m  one  outward 
direction,  and  that  cheerful  williigness  to 
make  substantial  sacrifices  to  achieve  secur- 
ity The  will  of  a  nation  to  survive  can  best 
be  measured  by  its  ready  capacity  for  great 
Sicriflce.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  as  to 
the  danger  and  thus  gamble  with  posterity. 
It  i«  hieh  time  That  the  p..!icy  of  btisine«s  as 
usual,  the  appalling  dissension  between  labor 
and  n;ar..igemi.rit.  the  c-^nstant  bicker. ni  be- 
tween per^cns  in  high  position  for  political 
expediency,  be  discarded  in  the  supreme  in- 
terest of  rational  unity  and  morale.  For 
without  these  two  we  are  wholly  lost — and 
time  is  of  the  es.-ience.  for  the  shadows  cf 
Armageddon  are  lencthenlng.  We  cannot 
longer  delay  In  putting  our  house  in  order. 
It  is  national  unity — now  or  never 

In  this  grave  hour  we  of  the  federation 
should  well  ponder  our  own  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  the  national  program,  for  we  are 
Americans,  first,  last,  and  always.  Together 
with  the  Smiths,  the  Cunninghams,  the  Mc- 
E>:rmDtt;.  and  the  O'Briens,  we  are  products 
of  the  great  meltieg  pot  that  is  America. 
We  all  share  one  thing  in  common:  Our  pas- 
sionate lover  for  the  freedom,  the  way  of  life, 
and  the  democracy  that  are  set  forth  In  im- 
perishable line  in  the  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States. 

Ponce  de  Leon  came  in  search  of  a  fountain 
of   youth;    we    came    in    search    of    a    bill    of 
rights.     We  came  from  a  land  over  which 
40    centuries    of    time    have    rolled,    a    land 
which    say    Egyptians    and    Assyrians.   Baby- 
lonians, Persians,  Greeks,   and   Macedonians. 
R-jmans.    Byzantines.     Arabs.    Franks,     and 
Turks  in  turn  sweep  over  its  terrain  to  pillage, 
suppress,    and    enslave.      The    heart    of    the 
peaceful   native  of   that   land   cried   out   for 
peace,    liberty,   and    security — and   on    the.se 
blessed  shores  they  were  fcund     On  a  family 
p-jrtrait    cf    Joseph    Arbeely.    of    Damascus, 
Syria,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  his  family  to 
the  United  States,  in  1878,  we  find  this  In- 
scription in  his  own  hand:  "Kere  I  and  my 
children  have  happily  fcund  liberty."    And  so 
It  has  Ijeen  with  the  m.ore  than  200,000  Syrian 
and    Lebanese    Americans    who    have    taken 
permanent    residence    in    the   United   States 
today.    These  loyal  Americans,  to  be  sure,  are 
proud  of  their  heritage  and   ancient    lineage, 
proud  of  their  enduring  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  the  world,  which  included  the  in- 
ventions of  glass  and  earthenware,  the  alpha- 
bet, and  commercial  paper.     They  are  proud 
of  havlnc;  given  to  mankind  both  mcnotheis- 
tic  religions,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  moral 
and  ethical  codes  that  stlU  control  the  wofld. 
They  recall  with  pardonable  satisfaction  what 
Sir  George    Adam   Smith   was   moved   to   de- 
clare:   "S\Tia  has  been  of  gi eater  siqnlficance 
to  mankind  spiritually   and   materially   than 
any  other  country  In  the  world  " 

"i'es:  they  are  proud  of  th?se  things  but  let 
me  tell  vou  that  even  beycnd  and  above  these 
they  treasure  their  American  citizensh'p  and 
liberties.  Tliey  will  oppose  any  nation,  what- 
ever its  previous  ties,  which  threatens  the 
democratic  principles  In  which  they  passlon- 
atelr  believe 

This  has  been  demonstrated  In  the  past 
few  months  when,  aftpr  the  fall  of  France  the 
traditional  friend  and  protector  of  Syria  and 
Leban'^n  for  nearly  a  century  past,  the  Nazis 
c'emanded  the  military  use  of  the  country. 
Tlip  Le'oanese  and  Syrian  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  organizations, 
particularly  the  Lebanese  clubs,  and  at  the 
instigaticn  of  their  militant  press,  cab'.ed 
the  Vichy  high  commissioner.  Gen  Henri 
Dentz.  again  and  astam  to  refuse  the  German 
demand  and  to  stand  fast  with  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  demjcracy  Tliu.^.  even  a 
friendship  of  long  standme  was  discarded  in 
favor  of  democratic  ideals  by  a  liberty-loving 
people. 


But  n  ^w  that  we  find  the'v  sacred  institu- 
tions and  liberties  gravely  m.enaced  by  a  sin- 
ister for-e  frc^m  acr-i.?*?  the  seas  ard  note  those 
d!sc-:«rdant  elements  In  our  national  life 
which  a  e  tearing  the  rational  fiber  apart,  we 
are  rightly  fearful  of  the  future  Can  it  be 
that  our  national  leaders  have  not  suffi- 
ciently made  clear  the  danger  to  the  people 
of  the  United  State*''  Certainly.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  felt  by  them.  Strong,  clear,  au- 
thorltat  ve  warnings  m  this  direction,  we  be- 
lieve. Will  serve  to  J  it  the  Nation  out  of  its 
dangerooa  state  of  detached  cnmplacency.  for 
when  the  people  do  fully  realize  the  menace 
and  Its  effect  upt.-n  their  cjuntry.  their  insu- 
tuti  I'ns,  and  their  persona',  lives  and  f.r- 
tune  =  ,  tliey  will  not  c  untene.nre  the  tragic 
lethargy  and  division  they  !icw  display. 

We  ftiither  believe  that  when  a  policy  of 
preparedness  has  been  settled  upon,  the  peo- 
ple should  be  given  a-^  larce  a  share  ae  p  iss'ble 
in  its  execution.  Let  the  various  civic  fra- 
ternal, and  other  representative  organlzatlona 
of  the  Nation  be  assigned  tasks  m  the  na- 
tional eSort  of  defense  Let  the  comm:n 
responsibility  be  felt  and  shared  by  all  Let 
this  great  Nation  of  democracy-1  )ving  pe  pie 
be  transformed  into  one  gigantic  organiza- 
tion which,  putting  aside  personal  gain  and 
Bdvantaire,  will  .irect  its  va'^t  efTcn  in  the 
common  defense  of  its  chen.shed  liberties 

Let  this  convention  go  on  record  therefore. 
Mr.  Prer^ident,  calling  upon  the  native  and 
adopted  sons  and  daueliters  of  America  to 
take  on  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  to  unite  In 
heart  and  soul  and  mmd  in  the  great  task  of 
national  defense  that  lies  before  us. 

Let  tMs  convention  go  on  record  offering 
our  services  and  facilities  to  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  effect  a  closer  and  more 
productive  cooperation  with  the  national  pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  also,  Mr  President.  ur,:e  upon  our 
affiliates  to  contribute  substantially  to  and 
otherwise  support  the  United  Service  Organ- 
izations, the  great  army  behind  the  Army, 
which  this  week  known  as  National  U  S  O. 
Week,  ccmmences  Its  second  drive,  and  al'o, 
to  do  their  utmost  in  establishing  local  recre- 
ational facilities  for  the  free  use  of  men  In 
the  armed  services  of  cur  country. 

And  lastly,  let  us  break  down  every  con- 
notation of  difference  between  ourselves  and 
our  fellow.  Americans,  and  rea.?.sert  and  re- 
pledge  our  allegiance  to  our  country  and  its 
flag  and  dedicate  our  lives  and  cur  fortunes 
to  their  preservation. 

If  we  stand  united,  my  friends,  in  these 
dark  da  vs.  they  will  surely  pass  and  with 
their  p?.s5ine  a  new  day  will  dawn,  and  in 
that  beautiful  dawn  the  Stars  end  Stripes  of 
this  glorious  Republic  will  continue  to  wave 
In  the  morning  bre^z?  insuring  the  perpetua- 
tion of  those  lasting  principles  of  Justice, 
security,  and  democracy  for  the  peoples  of 
the  earth 


The  National  Defense  Pro-am 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

CF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


RADIO  SCRIPT  PREP  .\R  ED  FOR  BROAD- 
CAST ON  HE-'iDLINE  GUEST  PROGRAM. 
STATION    WINX     W.^SHINQTON.    D    C, 


Mr.     MEAD.     Mr.     President,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  the  radio  program  pre- 
pared for  broadcast  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 18.  1941,  on  station  WINX, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  participated  in 
by  Charles  P.  Clark,  associate  chief 
counsel  of  the  Truman  committee;  Otis 
T.  Wingo,  director  of  public  opinion  an- 
alysts; and  Miss  Eleanor  Bunker,  head- 
line guest  interviewer,  in  which  an  out- 
line was  given  of  the  work  of  the  Tru- 
man committee. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Miss  BtTNKiH.  I  want  to  thank  ycu,  Mr. 
Wingo,  both  on  behalf  ol  the  chairman. 
Senator  Harry  S  Truman,  who  is.  at  present, 
on  a  delense  Inspection  tcur  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  acting  chairman.  Senator  J\aies 
M.  Mevd,  for  the  opportunity  cf  acquainting 
the  public  with  the  committee'.s  work. 

Question.  What  'vere  the  reasons  for  the 
creation  cf  the  Truman  committee.  Mr. 
Clark? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  the  beginning  of  the  na- 
tional-defense program.  Serator  TRUMAti, 
a«  well  as  other  members  of  the  Senate, 
receivetl  many  complaints  that  there  was 
gross  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  national-defense  purposes, 
and  that  negligence  and  incompetency  were 
bogging  down  the  program.  Small  business- 
men were  complaining  that  their  pleas  to 
participate  In  the  defense  program  were 
being  ignored  by  Government  ofllcials  charged 
with  the  awarding  cf  defense  contracts.  Sen- 
ator Trtjman,  recalling  the  scandalous  condi- 
tions prevailinK  during  the  last  war,  which 
went  unnoticed  until  the  war  was  over,  per- 
sonally made  a  preliminary  study  of  these 
charges  and  became  convinced  that  an  impar- 
tial, objective  study  and  investigation  of  the 
entire  defense  program  should  be  made — an 
Investigation  coexistent  with  the  defense 
program.  On  February  10,  1941,  Senator 
TsuMAN  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate,  authorizing  and  directing  a  special 
committee  of  seven  Senators  to  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
operation  of  the  defense  program,  empower- 
ing such  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
methods  by  which  contracts  were  awarded, 
the  efRciency  with  which  such  contracts 
were  being  performed,  the  extent  to  whicli 
the  facilities  of  small  business  concerns  were 
being  utilized,  factors  which  might  unduly 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  program  which  the 
committee  might  deem  appropriate,  and  to 
report  to  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  the 
results  of  Ita  Investigations  with  suggested 
legislation. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  on  March  1.  1941.  A  com- 
mittee of  seven  Senators  was  appointed 
Senator  Harry  S.  Thuman.  the  author  cf 
the  resolution,  was  designated  as  chairman. 
Others  appointed  were  Senators  Connally, 
Me\d.  Wallcren.  Hatch.  Ball,  and  Brew- 
ster 

Members  of  this  committee  are  particu- 
larly well  equipped  to  serve  on  a  commit- 
tee ol  this  kind.  Senators  Truman  and 
Wallgken  are  members  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee:  Senator  Brewster  Is  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee; 
Senator  Covnallt  Is  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  Senator 
Hatch  has  served  on  several  Important 
Investigating    committees. 

Question.  Mr.  Clark,  what  authority  has 
the    committee' 

Mr.  Clark  The  conunittee  has  authority 
to  investigate  any  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  in  any  way  with  national 
defense.  Particular  emphasis  should  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


committee  covers  the  spending  of  over  tSC.- 
000.000.000  of  defense  appropriations. 

Question.  What  Is  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr  Clark.  The  committee  is  concerned 
with  offering  constructive  assistance  to  gov- 
ernmental agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
spcnsibility  cf  administering  the  defense 
program  so  that  they  may  carry  the  program 
into  execution  as  effectively  as  possible  In 
addition,  the  committee  is  vitally  concerned 
with  eliminating  all  bottlenecks  so  that 
private  industry  can  exert  the  max. mum 
effort  under  the  defense  program  with  a 
m:nimum  of  dislocation.  The  ccir.mlttee  Is 
particularly  interested  in  seeing  that  a  small 
American  businessman  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  contribution  to  the 
suc-rp<is   cf    the    program 

Question.  Is  the  committee  a  prosecuting 
agency,  Mr    Clark? 

Mr  Clark.  The  com.mittee  Is  an  investi- 
gating, not  a  prosecuting  body,  but  if  evi- 
dence of  criminality  is  fcund,  svich  matters 
will  be  referred  to  the  proper  prosecuting 
ofiiclals 

Question  I  understand  Mr  Clark,  that 
the  committee  lnve.stigated  the  camp-con- 
structlcn  program  of  the  War  Department. 
Would  you  care  to  discu.ss  somethiiig  about 
this    Investigation? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes  One  of  the  committee's 
first  problems  was  the  investigaticn  of  re- 
ports directed  to  the  committee  complaining 
about  the  inordinately  excessive  costs  of  the 
War  Department's  crimp  ccnstructicn  pro- 
gram Committee  Investigators  were  sent  to 
Army  camps  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo  ;  Fort 
Gecrs;e  lAeadp.  Md  .  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa  ; 
Camp  Blandmg.  Fla  :  Camp  Stew.trt.  Ga  : 
Camp  Hulen.  Tex  :  Camp  Wallace.  Tex  ; 
Camp  Davis,  N.  C:  and  Camp  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  to  Inspect  sites,  to  Inquire 
into  construction  progress,  to  determine  the 
efficiency  with  which  contracts  were  being 
p>erformed,  and  to  develop  facts  relating  to 
reports  cf  excessive  expenditures  in  the  pro- 
curement of  camp  sites  and  prices  paid  for 
building  materials  and  construction  equip- 
ment. Charges  of  alleged  labor  racketeering 
were  carefully    Investigated 

As  a  result  of  these  investieatlcns  public 
hearings  were  held  In  Washington  at  which 
time  War  Department  ofBcia;s  m  charge  of  the 
camp  construction  program,  contractors, 
and  other  parties  in  Interest  appeared  be- 
fore   the    committee. 

Question.  With  what  result,  Mr  Clark? 

Mr  Clark  On  August  14.  1941.  Chairman 
Truman-  presented  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  to  the  Senate 
The  report  disclosed  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  wasted  in  excess  of  $200  COC.OOO 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  lack  of  proper 
Planning. 

Question.  Would  you  mention  an  instance 
of  improper  planning,  Mr   Clark' 

Mr,  Clark  The  committee  found  that  the 
War  Department,  in  selecting  camp  sites  did 
not  make  full  utilization  of  engineering 
and  topographical  data  which  could  have 
been  developed  by  the  Engineering  Corps 
or  could  have  been  obtained  from  other 
governmental  agencies.  Fort  Leonard  Weed 
is  a  case  in  point.  This  fort  was  originally 
located  in  Iowa,  but  an  engineering  survey 
made  after  the  camp  wai  located  at  this 
site  showed  an  adequate  water  supplv  cotild 
not  be  developed  and  it  was  necessary  to 
move    the    location    to    Missouri 

Question,  I  understand  that  the  War  De- 
partment spent  large  sums  of  mcney  for 
renting  construction  equipment.  Did  vcur 
committee  study  this  phase  of  the  con- 
struction program? 

Mr.  Clark,  Yes,  Indeed,  In  the  course  cf 
the  camp  investigation.  It  was  found  that 
nearly  $50,000,000  had  been  expended  by  the 
War  Department  for  rental  of  construction 
equipment.     Evidence   adduced  at  the  hear- 


ings shewed  that  the  War  Department  could 
have  saved  at  least  twelve  or  thirteen  million 
dollars  by  purchasing  Instead  of  renting  this 
equipment 

Question  Were  any  definite  recommenda- 
tions ma.le  to  obviate  these  conditions? 

Mr  Clark.  The  ccmmittee's  report  severely 
criticized  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  recommended  that  camp  con- 
struction and  maintenance  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  vested 
in  a  new  division  better  equipped  to  cope  with 
the  prcbldms 

The  cotnralttee  is  now  Informed  that  the 
War  Department  has  adopted  this  recommen- 
dation and  legislation  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  cf  taking  such  Juris- 
diction c«t  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and 
vesting  it  In  the  Engineering  Corps. 

Questlcm.  Mr,  Clark,  did  the  committee  In- 
vestigate reported  charges  that  intermediaries 
were  employed  to  obtain  Government  con- 
tracts? 

Mr  Clark .  The  com.mittee.  in  the  covirse  of 
Its  camp  investigation,  fcund  that  some  in- 
dividuals, principally  here  In  Washington, 
have  rcpres.^nted  themselves  to  contractors  as 
having  influence  with  various  Government 
departments  and  have  been  retained  by  such 
contractors  on  a  fee  basis.  It  was  found  that 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  Inter- 
mediaries, a  former  general  In  the  Army,  had 
destroyed  his  files  prior  to  being  called  upon 
to  testify  before  the  committee.  However, 
the  comnilttee  has  fcund  that  this  Individual 
has  received  payment  from  a  large  number  of 
contracting  firm.s  who  have  been  successful  In 
obtaining  Army  contracts.  The  committee  Is 
presently  engaged  in  collecting  facts  and  in- 
vestigating the  activities  of  a  number  of  such 
intermediaries  who  represent  themselves  to 
contractors  as  t>elng  able  to  Influence  Gov- 
ernment ofiBcials  In  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts. We  feel  that  the  committee  has  dis- 
couraged this  practice 

Question  Is  the  committee  making  a  study 
of  Army  Ordnance  plants? 

Mr,  Clakk,  In  line  with  its  Investigation  of 
the  camp-construction  program,  the  commit- 
tee is  engnged  In  a  Nation-wide  investigation 
of  charges  cf  gross  waste  and  IneflBclency  in 
the  construction  of  Army  ordnance  plants. 

Questlocn.  We  were  all  Interested  In  the 
ccmmittec'E  investigation  of  the  aluminum 
situation.  Would  you  mention  something 
atjout    this    investigation,  Mr    Clark? 

Mr.  Clahk  The  committee  was  in  receipt 
of  conflicting  cpir.icns  concerning  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  supply  af  aluminum,  not  only 
to  meet  military  but  civilian  demands.  At- 
tempting, to  reconcile  these  conflicting  views, 
the  committee  conducted  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation to  determine  Just  what  the  true 
situation  was.  regarding  the  available  supply 
of  aluminum. 

Statements  were  made  by  high  Government 
officials  diarged  with  the  responsibility  of 
asceriainirg  whether  there  was  an  aluminum 
shortage  In  this  country  that  there  was  no 
shortage. 

They  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
unpatriotic  to  talk  about  a  shortage.  We 
even  had  the  ironic  situation  of  one  of  these 
officials  sending  a  telegram  commending  an- 
other official  for  the  fine  work  he  did  in  as- 
certaining that  there  was  no  aluminum 
shortage 

The  results  of  our  investigatione  and  pub- 
lic hearings  proved  incontrovertlbly  that 
there  was  an  aluminum  shortage  and  a  veiy 
acute  one— that  there  was  not  even  sufficient 
aluminum  for  direct  military  requirements, 
let   alone  civilian  requirements. 

Question.  Was  the  Aluminum  Co  cf  Amer- 
ica responsible  in  any  way  for  the  shortage? 

Mr  CuKP.K  The  committee  fcund  that  the 
Aluminum  Co.  had  convinced  the  OfTice  of 
Prcductior  Managem.ent  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  supply,  their  purpose  being  to  discourage 
competitors  who  were  attempting  to  enter 
the  aluminum  field. 
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Question.  What  did  the  committee  speclfl- 
cally  recommend  to  Increase  aluminum  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  Clark  In  Its  report  to  the  Senate  on 
June  26,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
new  facilities  be  created  Immediately  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  600  000,000  pounds  of  alu- 
minum to  meet  iinn-iediate  military  require- 
ments. The  O  P  M  announced  plans  for 
the  construction  cf  eight  new  aluminum 
plants  to  produce  these  addltlci:al  600.000  000 
pounds  annually,  but  the  committee  t>eiieves 
progress  In  this  respect  has  been  unduly  slow 
and  has  cost  us  several  times  as  much  alu- 
minum as  was  obtained  from  the  pcts-and- 
pans  prcgrani. 

Question.  I  understand.  Mr.  Clark,  that 
huge  power  facilities  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  alum.inum.  Did  the  commit- 
tee make  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing new  power  projects? 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Here  again  testimony  was  pre- 
sented with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the 
Aluminum  Co  of  America  to  develop  one  of 
the  most  vitally  Important  and  necessary 
power  projects,  the  Fcntana  water  site  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  had  shown 
that  there  wa.s  much  Indecision  and  inactiv- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  O  P  M  as  to  the  best 
method  of  developing  this  water  site.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  O  P.  M, 
work  out  a  plan  immediately  with  the  Ten- 
ness€>e  Valliy  Authority,  which  was  best 
equipp>ed  from  an  orzanlzatloial  and  facility 
standpoint  to  undertake  the  development  of 
this  project, 

Mr.  Knudsen.  a  few  months  back,  advised 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  O  P  M 
would  foUow  the  commlttpe's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  Fontana  project  and 
would  recommend  to  the  President  that  an 
appropriation  be  secured  to  enable  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  to  develop  this 
vitally  Important  Fontana  project.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that   this  lia.s  been  done 

Question.  Will  the  committee  In  the  course 
of  Its  investigation  of  the  national-defense 
program  make  a  study  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  aircraft  plants? 

Mr  Clark  The  committee  Is  obtaining  In- 
foim.ation  concerning  the  aviation  Industry 
to  determine  whether  every  available  produc- 
tive facility  is  being  utilized  The  commit- 
tee has  already  held  hearings  on  the  west 
coast  at  which  time  much  testimony  was  ad- 
duced concerning  the  problems  of  aircraft 
manufacture. 

Question.  Is  the  committee  interested  in 
the  priorities  problem    Mr   Clark' 

Mr.  Clark  The  question  of  priorities,  par- 
ticularly as  they  affect  small  business,  is  of 
great  importance.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  very  recently  directed  a 
reorganization  of  the  Priorities  Division  of 
O  P  M.  in  an  attempt  to  unfreeze  materials 
and  stimulate  production  in  the  field  of  small 
business  However,  this  new  plan  contains 
no  provision  for  enforcement  The  commit- 
tee has  had  the  priority  question  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  and  has  recom.mend- 
ed  that  enforcement  machinery  be  created 
which  will  Insure  participation  in  the  de- 
fense program  by  small  business 

Question  Mr.  Clark,  does  the  committee 
contemplate  making  an  investigation  into 
th''  background  and  business  connections  of 
dollar-a-year  men'' 

Mr  Clapk  Yes;  the  committee  has  been 
collecting  information  about  dollar-a-year 
men  for  the  past   2  months 

Question.  Will  the  committee  make  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  Defense  Housing  program, 
Mr  Clark? 

Mr.  Clark  An  extensive  Inveitigation  of 
the  Defense  Housing  program  has  been  m.ade 
by  committee  Investigators  during  the  past 
several  months  Investigat Icn  discloses  ccn- 
fusicn  and  lack  cf  coordination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  vast  program  This  in 
tura  has  led  to  delay  in  the  building  of  nec- 


essary housing  units  Lack  of  coordination 
has  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  priorities 
rating  plan  for  building  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  defense  units  with  the 
resu'.t  that  private  building  is  at  present  in 
a  state  of  almost  complete  chaos 

Th©-  committee  investigators  have  also 
probed  charges  of  excessive  cost  and  Im- 
proper location  of  sites  as  well  as  allegations 
of  favoritism  in  connection  with  the  award- 
ing of  defense  housing  contracts.  The  com- 
mittee will  hold  public  hearings  on  the  en- 
tire defense  housing  program  beginning 
Thursday,   October  2 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  the  intention  of  Chair- 
man Truman  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committ-ee  that  our  Crovernment  get  dollar 
for  dollar  in  this  defense  program. 


The    Attitude    of    Colonel    Lindbergh 
Toward  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     TAMPA      (FLA  ) 
SUNDAY  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recopd  an  editorial 
by  Hon.  E  D.  Lambright,  very  able  edi- 
tor of  the  Tampa  Sunday  Tribune,  pub- 
lished on  September  7,  1941.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "HeTe's  Lindbergh's 
Answer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Tampa  (Fla.)   Sunday  Tribune  of 
September  7,   1941) 

Heres  Lindberghs  Answer 

We  ha-.e  another  letter  from  the  America 
First  Committee — the  Wood-Lindbergh  or 
"America  Last"  Committee  Our  correspond- 
ence with  that  group  has  finally  brought 
forth  what  we  think  is  the  first  statement 
by  or  from  ex-Colonel  Lindiiergh  as  to  why 
he  has.  in  all  his  speeches,  carefully  avoided 
any  criticism  of  Hitler  and  his  assoc.ated  dic- 
tators. Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bring  the  ex-colonel  Into  the  open  on  th.s 
point — and  we  take  scm.e  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  effort  in  that  direction  has  been  suc- 
cessful . 

Readers  will  remember  that  the  America 
First  Committee,  In  a  letter,  took  exceptions 
to  a  Tribune  editorial  in  which  we  criticized 
the  Lindbergh  attitude  and  a-ked  the  direct 
question  why  he  had  not  denounced  Hitler 
and  Hltlerlsrn.  Tnat  letter  sought  to  defend 
Lindbergh's  attitude,  but  ignored  the  ques- 
tion. We  replied,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  question 
remained  unanswered  Now  we  have  another 
letter  from  the  committee.  The  previous 
letter  was  signed  by  a  Mr.  Whiteway;  this 
one  by  a  ^Ir.  Laurence  B  Holland.  We  have 
no  dcubt  that  it  was  either  dictated  cr  ap- 
proved by  the  decorated  ex-colonel  hlmsHf. 

Here's  the  Lindbergh  explana*lon  of  the 
Lindbergh  silence  ca  Hitler,  quoted  verbatim 

"Mr  Lindbergh  does  not  denounce  Hitler 
and  Niz;  Germany,  though  he  has  denounced 


Hltlensm  wherever  found,  because:  (1)  Hl§ 
time  is  limited:  (2t  study  of  United  States 
history  and  diplomatic  history  shows  that 
this  Nation  lias  often  found  It  necessary  and 
even  eifective  in  the  interests  of  Interna- 
tional peace  to  cooperate  with  nations  whose 
political,  social,  reliclous  ai:d  military  de- 
signs are  in  direct  contradiction  to  ours,  and 
even  are  an  admitted  enemy  to  our  Nation 
and  way  of  life:  communistic  Russia,  with  Its 
aims  at  International  revolution,  and  Ite 
spies  and  agents  active  In  the  United  St^ates. 
Is  an  example;  in  view  of  these  considera- 
tions, plus  the  fact  that  he  believes  that  this 
Nation  may  In  the  near  future  find  it  possible 
and  advi.sable  to  ccxjperate  with  a  German- 
controlled  Europe  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
democracy  and  peace  Mr  Lindt)ergh  smears 
or  vilifies  or  denounces  no  foreign  leaders; 
(3)  military  expcris  are  almost  unanimous, 
and  economic  experts  are  predominantly 
agreed  that  this  hemisphere  Hill  never  be 
dominated  by  Germany  or  any  power  unless 
the  United  States,  because  of  some  inner  col- 
lapse, falls  to  exert  Us  powerful  military,  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  and  cultural  influence  in 
this  hemisphere:  accordingly.  Mr  Lindbergh 
does  not  insult  the  American  people  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  fear-provokmg  barrage  of 
vituperation  which  only  serves  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  rational  thinking  and  vigor- 
ous determination  on  the  part  of  the  people — 
qualities  highly  important  m  any  crisis — and 
which  prevents  the  Nation  from  ever  pursu- 
ing tl:e  positive  and  constructive  efforts 
whlcli  must  be  made  to  save  democracy  in 
this  country  and  to  extend  it  on  an  inter- 
national scale  by  taking  steps  to  extend  it  in 
this  hemisphere  where  our  efforts  are  in- 
sured of  a  me:isure  of  success" 

HIS    REASONS    ARE    MISERABLT    WEAK 

Let's  go  Into  these  "reasons"  a  bit.  To  our 
mind  they  are  miserably  weak;  they  do  not 
satisfactorily  explain,  to  the  loyal  American 
mind,  why  this  American  cltiren.  who  has 
been  highly  honored  by  his  country,  who  has 
held  a  commission  in  its  armed  forces,  who 
boasts  of  devotion  to  America  First,  has 
not  yet  said  one  word  of  censure  or  even  of 
mild  criticism  of  the  dictators,  their  totali- 
tarian governments,  or  their  current  cam- 
paign, by  armed  might  of  conquest,  to  con- 
quer and  enslave  the  world  We  quote 
literally: 

"Mr  Lindbergh  does  not  denounce  Hitler 
and  Nazi  Germany,  though  he  has  d-'nounced 
Hltleri=m  wherever  fcund  "  We  don't  get 
the  distinction  "Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany" 
surely  are  "Hitlerlsm,"  whether  you  spell  It 
with  a  large  or  small  letter  If  he  doesn't 
denounce  Hitler  and  Germany  he  can't  de- 
nounce "Hitlerlsm."  Tliey  are  one  and  th.e 
same. 

"Because:  (1)  his  time  is  limited"  Tiiat 
Is  the  most  plcayunish  and  absurd  of  ex- 
cusl^s,  Lindbergh  has  four.d  an  abundance 
of  time  to  denounce  the  policy  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, to  assert  his  belief  in  the  defeat 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  triumph  of  Ger- 
many, to  decry  and  belittle  national  activity 
for  national  defen.se.  to  attack  tiie  President 
and  other  leaders  who  are  striving  to  unite 
the  country  for  our  own  protection — but  he 
does  not  denounce  Hitler  because  "his  time 
Is  limited."     Phooey! 

"Because:  (2)  this  Nation  has  often  fcund 
It  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  international 
peace  to  cooperate  with  nations  whose  po- 
litical, social,  religious,  and  military  designs 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  curs:  ccmm.u- 
nistic  Ru-isla"  The  inference  clearly  i«  that. 
because  we  are  not  at  the  moment  fighting 
or  opposing  Russia,  for  cbviou«  reatcns.  It 
might  be  advisable  for  us  to  "cooperste"  vith 
Nazi  Germany  cr  Fascist  Italy — in  ether 
words,  negotiate  with  them  for  pe.ice  on  their 
own  terms,  "beg  lor  ciumbi  ircm  their  table." 
as  the  President  put  u  wh.ch  wcu  d  mean  the 
Eurrcirder  of  every  princple  for  which  we  have 
s'ood  and  fought  thrcugh  all  the  years  of  cur 
history — a  consummation  whiCh  the  America 
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First  Committee  evidently  would  be  delighted 
to  see  come  to  pass  Landbergh  and  the  com- 
mittee say  just  that  in  these  words: 

"Plus  the  fact  that  he  believes  that  this 
NKtJon  may  in  the  near  future  find  it  possible 
and  advisable  to  cooperate  with  a  Gterman- 
controiled  Europe  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
democracy  and  peace."  There  the  feline  flops 
fully  cut  of  the  .sack  Lindbergh  and  his 
promoters  and  echoists  have  believed  all 
along,  and  have  said  so,  that  Britain  cannot 
wm  the  war,  even  with  cur  help,  therefore 
that  Germany  will  wm  it,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  "German-controlled  Europe."  Hence, 
they  want  this  Nation  to  kowtow  now  to  the 
inevitable  ccnquerors.  quit  all  effort  at  re- 
Bistance  to  their  nefarious  purposes,  join  with 
them  in  their  totalitarian  concept  and  design 
of  how  to  "protect  the  interests  of  democracy 
and  peace."  Could  there  be  a  more  abject 
surrender  of  our  national  Integrity,  a  more 
contemptible  negation  of  cur  national  history 
and  principle? 

WHAT  CHANCi:  TO  SAVI  DEMOCRACT? 

The  third  Lindbergh  "because"  Is  his  be- 
lief that  "a  fear-provoking  barrage  of  vitu- 
peration" (of  Hitler  et  all  would  "prevent 
the  Nation  from  ever  pursuing  the  positive 
and  constructive  effort.s  which  must  be  made 
to  save  democracy  In  this  country  and  to  ex- 
tend It  In  this  hemisphere  where  our  eCtorts 
are  assured  of  a  measure  of  success "  In 
this,  the  ex-colonel  presumes  that.  If  his 
prediction  of  a  Hitler  victory  comes  true, 
we  could  still  save  democracy  or  extend  it  in 
this  hemisphere  or  anywhere  else.  Knowing 
the  Hitler  motive,  method,  and  purpose  as 
he  must  know  it.  surely  Mr  Lindbergh  can- 
not sincerely  believe  that,  with  Hitler  master 
of  all  Europe.  Including  Britain,  we  would 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  saving  or  ex- 
tending democracy,  or  anything  else  noble  r.r 
uplifting  or  free.  In  Latin  America,  or  even 
In  our  own  territory. 

No;  we  can't  admit  or  recognize  the  validity 
or  virtue  of  the  Lindbergh  reasons  for  his 
refusal  to  join  with  the  great  tnass  of  right- 
thinking  Americans  in  condemning  Hitler 
and  all  his  works;  bur  we  are  gratified  that 
we  have  been  instriimental  in  having  him 
make  public  those  reasons,  such  as  they  are. 

In  his  latest  speech,  the  ex-colonel  pre- 
dicted that  England  would  turn  against 
America  That  should  occasion  him  neitiier 
surprise  nor  alarm      He  has. 


AkI  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vmciNiA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    RAYMOND    CLAPPER 


Mr.  BYRD.  Bi«r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  the  able  author,  Mr.  Raymond  Clap- 
per. 

Mr.  Clapper  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  England,  and  what  he 
has  to  say  respecting  the  amount  of 
aid  going  to  Great  Britain  from  this 
country  Is  especially  significant.  Mr. 
Clapper's  observations  coincide  with 
What  was  disclosed  during  my  own 
Investigations. 


Up  to  this  date,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  given  to  Great  Britain  the 
military  equipment  and  supplies  she  so 
desperately  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United     States     Arms     Reaching     Britain 
Called  "A  Popgttn  Arsenal" 

(By  Raymond  Clapper.  Scripps-Hovrard  Staff 
writer) 

Washington,  September  16. — The  fact  that 
we  have  delivered  relatively  little  lend-leaic 
aid  to  Britain  is  well  covered  up  in  President 
Roosevelt's  report  on  6  months'  operation  of 
lend-lease. 

The  figures.  In  term.s  of  Bpprripriat.cn.s.  al- 
locations, and  transfers,  arc  large.  In  terms 
of  deliveries,  they  shrink  like  a  pair  of  wool 
seeks    in    the   laur.dry. 

■With  regard  to  food  going  to  England,  the 
report  is  downright  misleading  The  Presi- 
dent's report  says  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  food  have  gone  acr>.ss  the  .Atlantic. 
But  on  the  same  page  the  figures,  which  look 
large  In  pcunds,  reduce  down  to  less  than 
1,")0000  ton.s.  In  England  I  was  reliably  in- 
formed that  about  300,000  tons  of  lend-lease 
f(H  d  have  arrived.  That  is  equal  to  24  days' 
crnnumption  in  England.  No  reference,  nat- 
urally, IS  made  in  the  report  to  the  fact  that 
for  a  time  25  percent  of  the  egg'^  we  sent  ar- 
rived in  England  unfit  to  eat  That  situation 
has  been  corrected,  and  the  British  have  done 
their  part  In  tryinc;  to  cover  up  the  affairs  to 
save  the  American  Goremmtnt  from  em.bar- 
rassment. 

Food  doesn't  have  to  wait  until  factories 
are  built.  We  are  wasting  It  here,  gorging 
ourselves  The  British  need  it.  e.specially  for 
their  heavy  workers.  Most  of  the  people  have 
enough  to  get  by.  Consumption  hns  been 
cut  25  percent,  but  England  is  not  starvlnc 
Heavy  labor,  however,  is  not  being  fed 
enough  energy  to  do  a  good  day  s  work. 
Children  are  not  receiving  the  milk  their 
bcxlies  need.  They  need  dried  milk  from  here 
in  far  larger  quantities  than  we  are  sending. 

■Under  our  lease-lend  program  we  have  al- 
located an  amount  of  food  equal  t^.  abnut  5 
to  6  percent  of  England  s  annual  consump- 
tion. Yet  lend-lease  ha^  been  operatinc  half 
a  year  and  wo  have  s- n'  Just  about  I'j  per- 
cent of  EUiglands  annual  ccnsumpt.cn  m 
th.rsc  6  months. 

The  President's  report  dees  not  mention 
numbers  of  planes  sent*' for  obvious  reasons 
I  am  not  permitted  to  menttcu  numbers 
either.  But  I  think  the  facts  would  support 
the  statement  that  of  needed  types  we  have 
sent  barely  token  quantities  I  refer  to  he.ivy 
bombers  and  to  high-altitude  fighters. 
Britain  badly  needs  more  tanks,  even  thotigh 
she  is  producing  several  tmies  as  many  as  we 
are.  So  far  as  the  British  are  concerned,  ours 
still  is  a  popgun  arsenal 

Take  the  President's  own  figtires  on  total 
exports,  lend-lease,  and  all  others.  Kis  figures 
show  that  the  total  exports  to  the  British 
Empire  are  but  slightly  higher  th.:n  a  year 
ago.  Shipments  to  the  British  Empire  in 
Jtily  ol  last  jear  were  in  fact  a  trifle  more 
than  those  of  July  this  year.  The  other 
months  this  year  look  better  but  only  by 
small  margins. 

Unfortunately,  to  say  these  things  may  give 
some  comfort  to  Hitler.  But  it  will  be  short- 
lived comfort  If  criticism  now  sptirs  us  to 
greater  effort,  to  the  kind  of  Job  of  which  we 
are  fully  capable  once  we  are  trtily  deter- 
mined to  do  it.  Only  now  is  the  Government, 
after  a  year  and  a  half,  bringing  in  a  cut  of 
nearly  50  percent  In  automobile  production. 
The  Brltifih  are  making  but  400  passenger 
cars  a  year,  those  largely  for  expert.  They 
have  converted  their  industry  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  even  thought  of. 

I  am  not  here  getting  into  the  argtiment 
about  whether  we  should  go  ftilly  Into  the 


war.  I  am  talking  about  a  policy  adopted  by 
Congress  and  for  which  $7,000,000,000  was 
apprupriatcf!  '.'.r'.y  6  ir.ontlis  ago.  and  for 
which  Mr,  Roo.'^eveit  is  about  to  ask  several 
more  billion  doliars  'VVitiiout  our  supphes 
the  war  agaiost  Hitler  cannt^t  continue  We 
have  made  ic  a  policy  to  furnish  those  sup- 
plies. 

The  British  may  have  no  legitimate  kick  if 
we  do  not  go  to  war.  But  they  have  a  letiiti- 
mate  kick  if  we  fail  to  deliver  the  goods  as 
promi.sed. 

We  have  not  set  our.^lves  an  impossible 
task.  It  Is  c*ily  that  we  have  dawdli-d  at  it, 
cluttering  it  up  with  compromises,  with  red 
tape,  with  delays  am'ountlng  to  weeks  in  even 
getting  orderB  through  the  White  Hous»"  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  contractors  Perhaps 
the  new  prt^duction  set-up  will  Improve  the 
situation.  Tliere  certainly  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement. 


Continental  Solidarity 
EXTHS'SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  rrxAs 
IN  THE  SEfjATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Movday.  October  6.  1941 
ADDRESS    BY    HON     JOSEPHUS    DANIELS 


Mr.  COxNNAIiY  Mr.  Presidrnt.  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  unammouii  consent 
of  thf  Senate  to  have  pnntr^d  in  the 
Recopd  a  ruitable  addre-ss  made  by  Hon. 
Josephus  DanipLs.  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  The  subject  of  the  address 
wa.s  Contiarn^al  Solidarity.  I  now  have 
re<^eived  from  the  Government  Pruning 
Office  a  statement  th'^i  the  speech  ex- 
ceeds the  usual  limit,  and  that  the  cost 
of  printing  it  in  the  Record  will  be  $165. 
In  view  of  the  estimate.  I  now  renew 
my  request  that  I  have  con.sent  to  have 
the  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection .  the  addrpjys 
was  ordered  to  be  piinttd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

Mr  Comiaander,  comrad— .  and  shipmates. 
I  count  it  a  high  privlklje.  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Legion  and  devotion 
to  the  democratic  principles  of  otir  country, 
to  hold  fellowship  ayain  with  my  comradts 
and  shipmates  as  you  hail  the  coming  of  the 
unity  of  all  America,  from  Alaska  to  Argen- 
tina. Thu-  i£  a  goal  to  which  forward-looking 
mt'n  have  aspind  since  colonialisxi  and  im- 
p«rialism   were   driven   from  the   New   World. 

You  Legionnaires  have  been  through  the 
crucible  of  battle.  You  are  the  men  whc, 
more  than  others,  realize  that  our  day  of 
need  is  here  You  are  the  men  who  know 
that  our  concerted  efforts  and  sacrifices  are 
required  In  this  hour  to  give  us  the  mighty 
sinews  of  war  to  uphold  our  way  of  life. 
You  are  the  men  who  know  that  not  only 
concerted  action  on  cur  part,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas,  are 
vital  to  safeguarding  those  things  which  con- 
stitute cur  very  existence.  Tou,  and  all 
patriots,  therefore,  celebrate  with  enthvisl- 
asm  the  advent  of  continental  solidarity. 
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Tour  countrymen,  grateful  for  your  valcr 
In  the  World  War.  look  to  you  for  leadership 
In  this  critical  period  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  You  did  not  fall  them  In  1917-18. 
Please  God.  you  will  not  fail  them  now. 

In  our  sincere  ccnfldencp  in  the  Innate 
good  faith  of  mankind,  the  majcnty  of  us 
forgot  after  the  armistice  that  it  was  only 
through  steadfast  and  constant  preparedness 
that  we  could  preserve,  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  also  for  our  neiehbors  on  this  continent, 
those  very  things  which  mean  a  free  way  of 
life  for  the  happiness  of  the  individual  This 
forgetfulncss  was  not  true  of  the  Legion. 
Its  mem.bers  returned  from  the  armstice  with 
a  knowledge  born  of  bitter  experience  that  1 
the  cnly  answer  to  greed  is  force — force  to  ' 
the  limit 

From  the  day  visionles^  Senators  de-ilrd 
th?  United  States  the  high  privilege  of  taking 
Its  seat  at  Gf-neva  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  the  insurance  of  world  sanity  and 
underglrdir.g  the  pliehted  pledge  of  universal 
peace,  the  American  Legion  has  steadfastly, 
persistently,  and  constructively  urged  In 
more  quiet  days  the  full  measure  of  prepara- 
tion for  defen.se  which  is  now  rapidiv  being 
achieved:  but  achieved  n'-w  in  the  face  of 
world  conflict  and  desperate  need  for  haste. 
With  resultant  added  expense  and  increased 
difficult ies  to  the  national  ercncmlc  structure 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  profound  satisfaction 
and  Just  pride  that  where  othf^rs  failed  to  see 
the  neces.slty  of  preparedness  tho  Legion  fore- 
saw the  dangers  which  beset  us  today  and 
sought  to  make  ready  against  the  hour  of 
peril. 

The  naval  program  of  1915  19  would  have 
given  the  United  States  the  most  pow.rful 
Na\'y  m  the  world,  but  short -sighted  men 
sank  fighting  ships  nearing  completion  and 
steadi if  reduced  naval  strength  to  dangerous 
proportions. 

Then  the  American  Legion  protested. 
Decreased     apprrprlaticns     weakened     the 
Army  after  the  armistice  to  the  point  where 
military  leaders  warned  cf  the  less  of  needed 

strength 

Then  the  .American  Legion  protested 

Air  power  which  the  United   States  pained 

In  the  World  War  was  permitted  to  lapse  and 

the  essential  expansion  needed  and  urged  by 

military  strateg.sts  and  civilian  leaders  was 

neglected 

Then  the  American  Legion  protested. 

Isclaticnlsts  from  1920  to  1933  denied  the 
sound  dcctrine  cf  Washington  "To  be  pre- 
pared for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace." 

Then  the  American  Legion  protested. 

The  Legion  declared  again  and  again  that 
the  urest  way  to  keep  war  from  this  conti- 
nent was  by  such  preparedness  as  would  be 
an  Insurance  aealnst  the  dangers  of  war. 
The  urging  of  the  Leglcn,  born  of  experience 
forged  In  the  furnace  of  war,  fell  en  barren 
ground,  and  it  is  because  of  that  neglect  in 
the  year^  since  1920  that  we  are  now  fever- 
ishly bending  every  energy  Into  production  of 
veapons  for  our  defense  and  to  render  aid 
to  other  countries  fighting  for  their  very 
lives.  Belatedly  we.  one  and  all.  pay  tribute 
to  the  prophetic  warning  of  the  Legion  in  all 
the  years  since  members  of  the  American 
Expediticnary  Force  In  a  gathering  at  Paris 
laid  the  foundaticns  of  your  organization. 

We  must  not  feel,  however,  that  our  re- 
armament shculd  be  or  is  limited  to  Iron 
and  steel.  We  have  another  type  of  arma- 
ment and  one  which  strengthens  us  beyond 
any  material  weapon.  It  is  the  arsenal  of  full 
cooperation  of  a'.l  the  people  of  the  New 
World  in  mutual  defen.se  against  the  permea- 
tion of  Imported  "isms"  or  alien  symptoms  of 
government  A  common  experience  and  a 
common  history  and  a  common  sacrifice  con- 
tribute to  unified  action.  All  these  republics 
have  felt  the  sting  of  government  Impi  sed 
by  Imperialistic  foreign  rule  They  all  won 
their  independence  through  the  hard  road  of 
conflict  by  the  exhibition  of  a  noble  courage. 


Their   descendants,    proud   of   their    heritage, 
are  ready  now  as  were  their  forbears  to  make    1 
any  and  every  sacr'fice  to  preserve  for  tiuin-    | 
selves  and  their  children   the   freedom  won 
by   their  fathers 

Witli    three  continents   burning   up    in    the 
fires    of    war    and    tl'.eir    peoples    raging    with 
hate  or  suffering  under  oppression ,  this  con- 
vention of  Legionnaires,  who  have  been  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  battle  and  come  out   puri-    | 
fled,  gathers  in  the  comforting  and  Inspiring    | 
knowledge    that    the    heart's    desire    of    all 
Americans  from  Alaska  to  Tieira  del  Fuego,    | 
Is    consecrated     to    continenial    solidarity — 
solidarity   to   uphold   and    undergud   democ- 
racy and  the  right  of  every  man  and  peoples 
to     self-government      Each     and      all      have 
Joined  in  the  high  resolve  to  stand  together 
against  any   totalitarian  invasion  by  propa- 
ganda,   gun    or   bombs,   and    in    the    solemn 
consecration  that  in  mutual  protection  any 
attack    upon    one    will    call    into    action    the 
combined  resistance  of  the  other  21  republics. 
This  achievement  of  oneness  did  not  come 
by  chance.     Nothing  good  happens  In  Gods 
world — all  blessings  come  from  forethought 
and   sacrifice.     A  century  before  the  epoch- 
making    gathering    at    Panama    and    at    Ha- 
bana    in    1939-40,    there    were    prophets    who 
envisioned   the  cooperative  "one  lor  all  and 
all  for  one"  which  we  celebrate  today     Mon- 
roe, In  1823.  had  the  vision  splendid  and  we 
have  lived  to  see  his  doctrine  mcve  from  uni- 
lateral  to  multilateral   and   become   the   pos- 
session   of    the    whole    hemisphere      Early    m 
his  administration  President  Roosevelt  made 
it  clear  that   the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  "for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  against   outside  ag- 
gression; not  as  a  weapon  to  be  employed  by 
one  American  Government  against  another  " 
Bolivar.     Justly     called      "the     liberator," 
sensed  the   need  of  a  hemispheric  solidarity 
when  he  summoned  the  Congress  of  Panama 
in  1825  to  bring  that    blessing   into   being — 
the    cooperation    in    this    hemis-phere    which 
now    gladdens    ctir    hearts    aid    strengthens 
our  faith  in  the  Immortality  of  demiKrracy 

Bolivar,  who  was  a  century  in  advance  of 
his  age,  devised  a  plan  by  which  all  tiie  re- 
publics of  Ame  ica  wouiu  form  a  united  front 
for  p-utual  asslftance  against  encroachment 
or  penetration  by  what  he  called  "the  deca- 
dent philosophies  of  thi  Old  World"  Lack 
of  ciimmunications  and  transportation  and 
barrier  of  language,  accompanied  by  misun- 
derstanding of  Bolivar's  lofty  and  patriotic 
goal,  conspired  to  prevent  the  full  'ruitton 
of  his  shibboleth,  "Union,  union,  union,"  In 
his  day. 

But  no  noble  concept  dies,  no  great  dream 
perishes  with  the  dreamer,  no  vision  glori- 
ous fades  pern-ianently  A  century  and  more 
after  shorislghtedness  failed  to  achieve  the 
Ideals  of  Boliv ir  In  that  very  Panama,  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Pan-American  countries 
came  together  at  the  most  aj^propriate  of 
sites — the  base  of  the  monument  erected  to 
Bolivar — and  doing  obeisance  to  their  immor- 
tal predecessor,  to  make  the  solemn  pro- 
nouncement that  enables  us  in  these  our 
times  to  celebrate  the  day  for  which  past 
generations  had  waited  — the  day  when  our 
ideals  and  understanding  give  us  shelter,  sure 
and  ife,  from  the  destruction  which  befell 
those  nations  In  Europe  which  failed  to  form 
an  unbreakable  Uague  agi.inst  the  ruthless 
rule  cf  force 

If  It  be  given  to  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore to  know  what  is  transpiring  In  this  sjhcrc 
I  can  Imagine  the  thrill  that  cam;;  to  S'mon 
Bolivar  as  he  sensed  the  fulfillment  in  es- 
sence of  his  heart's  desire  God  willing,  the 
spirit  of  Bolivar,  as  manifested  at  Panama, 
will  guide  as  through  the  stormy  seas  cf  this 
tragic  era  and  as^sure  the  American  republics 
the  enlargement  and  perpetuation  of  the 
liberties  for  the  attainment  of  whloh  Wash- 
ington and  Bolivar  and  Hidalgo  gave  the  full 
measure  of  devotion. 

Before  Lima,  before  Panama,  before  Ha- 
bana,  before  continental  solidarity,  and  long 


before  the  flames  of  war  lit  up  the  horizons 
overseas,  it  was  certain  that  SLime  day  a  new 
doctrine  must  pos.^ess  th*"  hearts  and  souls  of 
the  peoples  of  Pan  America.  On  March  4, 
1933  in  an  historic  inaufrural  address.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  eiiunciatod  a  policy  which  has 
been  the  guiding  star  of  this  period.  It  was 
given  the  name  of  the  "good  neighbor"  policy. 
He  said: 

"In  the  field  of  world  policy  1  would  dedi- 
cate this  Nation  to  tlie  policy  cf  the  good 
neighbor — the  neighbor  who  resolutely  re- 
spects himself,  and.  because  he  does  so,  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others — the  neighbor  who 
respects  his  obligations  and  respects  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  agreements  In  and  with  a  world 
of  neighbors." 

With  these  words,  the  old  slogans  which 
had  kept  neighbors  apart  were  sent  Into  the 
discard  and  made  as  dead  as  any  dinosaur. 
Tlie  policy  of  the  good  neighbor  drove  out 
the  old  slogans  of  "the  big  stick."  "the  big 
brother,"  "dollar  diplomacy."  replacing  them 
with  a  brotherhood  of  equals,  fraternizing  to 
make  a  hemlf-phere  consecrated  to  the  de- 
fense of  equal  sovereignty  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
threats  of  spreading  war  have  cemented  the 
compact  initiated  at  Panama  and  strength- 
ened at  Habana  in  1940. 

That  declaration  of  President  Roosevelt 
supplemented  and  implemeiited  the  volun- 
tarv  pledge  of  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Mobile  in 
1913.  when  he  said,  "The  United  States  will 
never  again  consent  to  seek  1  additional  foot 
of  territory  by  conquest  " 

As  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  year  1933 
President  Roosevelt  made  this  commitment: 
"It  has  seemed  clear  to  me  as  President 
that  the  time  has  come  to  supplement  and 
Implement  the  declaration  of  President  Wil- 
son by  the  further  declaration  that  the* 
definite  policy  of  the  United  States  from  now 
on   is  one  opposed  to  armed  Intervention 

Skeptics  abroad  and  imperialists  at  h-'me 
accepted  neither  the  Wilson  nor  the  Roosevelt 
declaration  at  face  value.  "We  have  heard 
fine  protestations  of  brotherhood  before,"  said 
the  unbelievers,  and  imperialists  In  the 
United  States  gave  grounds  for  pan-American 
skepticism  when  they  decleu-ed  that  Uncle 
Sam  would  send  his  marines  wherever  &i\ 
American  dollar  was  Invested  When  cur 
President,  in  the  Piatt  amendment,  cut  the 
strin^rs  that  bound  Cuba  and  withdrew  the 
marines  from  the  Caribbean  and  declared  that 
never  again  would  the  United  States  inter- 
vene by  force,  the  old  misunderstandings 
disappeared,  and  today  there  are  no  differences 
between  the  states  of  this  hemisphere  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of 
reason  without  resort  to  arms. 

Later,  speaking  to  the  whole  hemisphere, 
President  Roosevelt  declared  'hat  no  one 
group  or  rac,-'  In  the  New  World  had  any  de- 
sire to  dominate  the  others,  saying  that  the 
only  goal  sought  is  the  never-ending  bond 
of  "go.-)d.  old-fashioned  neighborly  friend- 
ship." and  he  declared,  "So  bound  together 
we  are  able  to  withstand  any  attack  "  and 
"together  we  will  be  able  to  ward  off  any 
Infiltration  cf  alien  political  and  economic 
ideas  that  would  destroy  freedom  and  our 
democracy  " 

The  r.oble  conception  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy  rf  President  Roosevelt  likewise  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  great  men  in  other  pan- 
American  republics  It  was  voiced  ab'' ut  at 
that  time  by  Dr  Saavedra  Lama,  Argentine 
Minister  cf  Foreien  AfTairs.  in  a  statement 
In  which  he  said  the  good-nelehbor  declara- 
tion has  "brought  about  for  the  first  time  a 
current  of  community  ideas  and  sentiments 
wlthoui  suspicion  and  without  ill  will  " 

That  sentiment  has  been  implemented  by 
recent  statements  of  leading  statesmen  and 
peoples  of  cur  sister  republics  As  you  know, 
I  have  been  the  "good  neighbor"  Ambassador 
to  Mexico  for  more  than  8  yeais,  and  I  think 
I   1  am  In  a  position  to  give  you  at  first  hand 
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the    vl€ws    of    Mexican    Btateemen    on    this 
subject. 

His  Excellency.  ex-President  Lazaro  Car- 
denas, in  an  International  broadcast  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas  on 
June  g.  1940,  said: 

'Mexico  has  faith  in  the  future  of  the  dem- 
ocratic Institutions  and  participates  eagerly 
In  this  work  for  peace  and  well-being  that  is 
stirring  the  inhabitants  of  this  continent; 
iknd  In  the  face  of  the  serious  problems  that 
Bhake  the  earth  as  a  result  of  the  European 
tragedy,  believes  that  the  people  of  our 
America  have  the  unavoidable  duty  of  main- 
taining themselves  in  close  understanding, 
constituting  a  single  defensive  front  that  will 
protect  them  against  any  violent  and  arbi- 
trary intervention  by  alien  forces  that  at  any 
moment  might  attack  the  sovereign  rights  of 
our  peoples  who  are  united  by  the  profound 
bond  of  their  own  liberty. 

"Maintaining  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  cooperation  and  friendship  between  the 
countries  of  America  must  constitute  the  most 
fervent  desire  of  all  the  people  of  good  will 
to  whom  this  sincere  message  is  addressed  in 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  nation." 

His  successor.  President  Avila  Camacho.  In 
his  patriotic  Inaugural  address,  rang  true  In 
his  well-known  devotion  to  democracy  and 
pan-American  unity  in  his  message  to  the 
Mexican  Congress  this  month.  September  1, 
1941.     He  said: 

"I  consider  it  appropriate  to  reiterate  that 
Mexico  is  ready  to  give  her  full  support  to 
the  defense  of  America,  thus  strictly  follow- 
ing that  line  of  conduct  which  she  has  held 
from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  which  is 
afflicting  the  world — vigilant  observation   of 
those  conflicts  going  on   beyond   the  conti- 
nent, but  energetic  collaboration  in  the  ex- 
ercise,  the   strengthening,   and   the    guaran- 
teeing of  those  democratic  principles  which    j 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  union  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoples.     Aware  of  our  limitations  and 
pacifists  by  desire  and  tradition,  we  wish  to 
keep  ourselves  apart  from  any  armed  strug- 
gle; but.  Jealous  of  our  independence,  we  will 
not  omit  a  single  effort  for  the  maintenance, 
together  with  the  inviolability  of  our  terri- 
tory and  the  sovereignty  of  our  government 
(literally,   institutions),   of   the    integrity   of 
America,  and  sacred   right  of   thinking  and 
of  acting  as  freemen  In  a  hemisphere  where 
there  is  affirmed  the  great  Ideal  of  liberty  and 
of  Justice. " 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
His  Excellency,  Ezqulel  Padilla,  a  man  of 
wide  experience  in  the  service  of  his  country 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  reiterated  his  pcsl- 
tlon  and  that  of  his  country  on  numerous 
occasions.  I  quote  for  you  some  excerpts 
from  statements  made  by  him: 

"The  reaction  against  Nazi  propaganda 
throughout  the  Americas  is  the  strengthen- 
ing of  American  solidarity.  •  •  •  Our 
conscience  •  •  •  is  awake  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  will  save  us  in  these  days  ex- 
cept the  most  compact  unity." 

Concerning  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  meet- 
ing: 

"In  the  midst  of  those  shadows  which  now 
surround  us,  the  noble  principles  expressed 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
EIngland  are  the  principles  of  those  conditions 
of  equity,  harmony,  and  civilized  life  that 
all  sincere  men  desire  for  the  future.  •  •  • 
All  these  points  •  •  •  represent  the  will 
of  America  united  now  more  than  ever,  be- 
fore the  threat  of  evil  and  destruction,  in 
the  democratic  ideals  of  mutual  respect  be- 
tween nations  and  equality  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  world." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mexico   is   on   guard   for   any   act    which 

*  *     *     tries  to  make  Mexican  soil  a  field 
Jor  activities  hostile  to  continental  solidarity." 

"The   world   is   Involved   in   ghtdows   but 

•  •     •     liberty  is  invincible  and  the  dream 
of  Morelos  who  foresaw  a  free  America  will 


endure   throughout   all  evil   designs  for   en- 
slaving the  world." 

•  •  •  •  • 

T  believe  that  all  the  governments  of  the 
continent  should  be  on  guard.  We  must 
watch  against  tho?e  maneuvers  of  Invisible 
warfare  now  so  well  known  and  against  that 
propaganda  •  •  •  whos-' object  is  to  un- 
dermine the  unity  of  nations  and  block  the 
American  solidarity  of  our  continent." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  cause  of  our  continent  against  mech- 
anized dictatorship  and  the  motives  we 
should  preach  among  cur  people  and  we 
should  plant  In  their  hearts  is  •  •  • 
that  the  flag  of  democracy  and  of  continental 
solidarity  shall  not  serve  as  a  cover  to  de- 
ceivers or  imposition;  that  liberty  shall  be 
the  basis  of  our  life;  that  governments  ?hall 
be  the  true  expression  cf  their  peoples;  that 
neither  from  within  or  from  without,  in- 
iquity •  •  •  shaP  crush  the  heart  of 
mankind  of  America.  •  •  •  The  stu- 
dents and  teachers  •  •  •  are  the  cru- 
saders of  a  great  cau^e  of  a  free  America, 
united  and  indivisible  " 

By  actions  suitable  to  these  word?  the 
Mexican  Government  has  not  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  do  any  and  everything  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  declaration  of  its  President 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  Government  are 
shared  by  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  and  the  Mexican  press  wh'.ch  are 
squarely  alined  with  the  cause  of  the  de- 
mocracies. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  declarations  and 
statements  of  those  other  great  statesmen  In 
our  sister  republics  farther  to  the  south  when 
they  touch  up-^n  the  question  of  inter- 
American  solid.inty. 

In  his  report  fcr  1941  to  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Colombia.  His  E.xcellency  Dr  Eduardo 
Santos,  referring  to  the  totalitarian  systems 
I    set  up  in  Europe  and  the  doctrines  of  liberty 
!    and   democracy    prevailing   in   the   Americas, 
I    said : 

I  "In  the  presence  cf  these  two  camps  the 
j  Government  of  the  United  States  formally  in- 
!  vltes  the  peoples  of  the  Continent  to  keep 
firm,  unanimous,  and  compact  In  the  camp 
of  democracy  and  liberty.  And  it  itself  pre- 
pares to  fight  without  reserve  and  to  the 
extreme  limits  In  defense  of  the  principles 
which  It  rightly  considers  as  the  supreme 
safeguard  of  the  moral  treasurers  of  hu- 
manity." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Government  of  Colombia  considers 
that  'the  policy  of  American  solidarity'  pro- 
claimed at  the  conferences  of  Buenos  Aires, 
Lima,  Panama,  and  Habana  Is  much  more 
than  mere  words;  It  should  ccnstitut'-  a  pre- 
cious cotirse  of  action  and  thought,  a  definite 
orientation  in  our  international  life." 

His  Excellency,  President  Elle  Lescot,  of 
Haiti,  in  his  Inaugural  address  on  May  15, 
1941.  stated: 

"During  the  tragic  hours  through  which 
all  himianity  is  now  living.  It  is  impos-sible 
for  any  nation  to  play  a  hesitant  role. 
The  whole  world  must  know  that  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti  intends  to  maintain  a  per- 
fect union  with  the  20  sister  republics  of 
this  continent." 

On  August  22.  1941.  His  Excellency,  the 
P>resident  of  Panama,  declared  with  reference 
to  the  eight  points  set  forth  by  President 
Roosevelt  after  his  conference  with 
Churchill : 

"I  am  sure  that  the  eight  points  Eirnved  at 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  Winston  Churchill, 
will  radiate  very  wholesome  influences  all 
over  America,  for  the  prestige  of  republican 
and  democratic  principles  and  the  good 
neighbor  policy. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  that  President 
Roosevelt  should  have  extolled  once  again,  in 
such   an  exalted   and  perfectly   unequivocal 


manner,  the  sacred  principles  of  territorial 
liberty  and  the  political  independence  of  all 
nations. 

"In  a  very  special  manner  the  statement  of 
the  two  governments  pleases  me.  with  the 
recognition  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  small 
countne .  and  the  right  which  each  country 
has  of  adopting  that  form  of  government 
most  appropriate  to  its  Idiosyncrasies,  Its 
needs,  and  the  wishes  of  Its  own  people,  and 
with  tlie  prmciple  of  not  accepting  any  ter- 
ritorial change  which  has  not  been  freely 
consented  to  by  the  countries  themselves  and 
ratified  by  the  constitutional  powers  m  force." 
Following  a  Cabinet  meeting  held  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1941,  His  Excellency,  President  Fiil- 
gencio  Batista,  of  Cuba,  and  his  Cabinet 
Issued  a  joint  statement,  as  follows: 

"The  Cabinet  discussed  Cuba's  position  In 
the  international  field  and  in  the  face  of  the 
world  conflict.  The  President  and  the  Cab- 
inet ratified  in  their  entirety  the  declarations 
recently  made  by  the  Prime  Minister;  they 
asserted  again  that  Cuba  would  defend  its 
principles  and  the  democratic  sentiments 
which  are  the  basis  of  our  nationality;  and 
they  also  declared  that  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  side  of  our  ally,  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  whom  Cuba  will  always  lend,  to 
the  extent  that  circumstances  make  neces- 
sary, all  possible  coop>eratlon  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  civilized  world." 

In  an  address  before  the  members  of  the 
Venezuelan  Congress  and  the  visiting  United 
States  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  the 
President  of  the  Venezuelan  Sennte,  Dr.  Ale- 
jandro RivRs  Vasquez.  said: 

"We  understand  perfectly  the  situation  and 
outlook  of  the  whole  world  at  the  present 
moment.  We  cannot  and  will  not  be  misled 
by  phrases  and  gestures.  We  wish  facts  and 
ask  for  facts.  First;  Independence,  liberty. 
recognition  of  our  own  sovereignty;  and,  sec- 
ond, we  are  ready  to  give  life,  homes,  wealth, 
and  everything  to  preserve  these  sacred  things 
and  to  contribute  efBclently  and  proportion- 
ally to  our  size  and  means  in  the  defense  of 
the  continent. 

"We  are  ready  here  to  Join  hands  with  our 
good  neighbors  and  loyal  friends  at  all  times: 
The  American  citizens,  in  the  defense  of  the 
Continent  and  to  procure  peace  for  all  good 
nations  in  such  a  way  as  was  dreamed  by 
the  master  of  American  Idealism — this  Amer- 
ican in  the  manner  of  a  continental  senti- 
ment and  view — President  Woodrow  Wilson." 
His  Excellency  President  Manuel  Prado.  of 
Peru,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  himseJf. 
when,  on  April  1.  1941,  and  again  on  May  2, 
1941,  he  sfiid  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  (Peru)  expresses  once  more  Its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  States  which 
fight  resolutely  to  maintain,  together  with 
their  Independence,  the  integrity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy. 

"In  effecting  this  act  of  national  affirma- 
tion In  ttie  exercise  of  our  sovereignty  di- 
rected to  the  progress  and  well-being  of  new 
generations,  I  comply  with  the  unavoidable 
duly,  respcnding  to  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science as  a  citizen  and  as  an  official  forged 
In  the  petennial  truths  which  proclaim  the 
spiritual  liberty  of  man,  of  declaring  that  I 
share  fully  In  the  doctrine  and  policy  of 
action  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Incarnates  and  which  translate  the 
profound  hope  of  peoples  to  maintain  their 
Institutions,  their  honor,  and  their  lives." 
*        '      •  •  •  • 

"Thus  It  is  that  America  offers  in  this 
greatest  period  of  history  the  fine  spectacle 
of  the  renewal  of  its  democratic  faith  and 
of  us  unbreakable  decision  to  maintain  its 
action  of  solidarity  In  the  services  cf  the 
principles  which  will  shape  the  epic  of  their 
emancipation  and  which  have  characterized 
them  in  the  universal  concert  as  the  home 
of  liberty  and  cf  law." 

His  Excfllency  President  Baldomlr.  of 
Uruguay,   in   a  press   interview  given  to  L* 
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Nacl6n  of  Buencti  Alre=,  en  May  18.  1941. 
said  in  rf  ply  to  a  -peciflc  question  as  to  what 
Uruguay's  attltud?  would  be  in  the  ra.'se  that 
war  would  reach  the  Americt.n  Continent 
and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
Btates    should    be    violated,    said: 

"In    reply   to   this    question    I    must    state 
that    Uruguay   Is   disposed   to   carry    out    In 
every  way  and  at  any  time,  to  the  limit  of    | 
Its  pofsibiln  ies.  tnd   in  the  r^le  which  cir-    j 
cumstances  may  !i.ssii?n.  the  pledges  which  it    ' 
contracted  In  signing  the  agreements  reached    ! 
at  the  conferences  of  Panama  and  Habana;    i 
agreements  which  preestabllsh  the  Joint  and 
defensive   action   of   all    American   ccuntnes 
against   foreign   aggression,  thanks  to  diplo-    1 
matic  and  armed  cooperati..n  and  the  prec-    ! 
tical  mutual  as.sli  tance  cf  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  ccntl  lental  community  " 

His  Excellency,  President  Ubico  of  Guate- 
mala, m  the  early  part  of  March  of  this  year, 
stated  as  follows  to  a  correspondent  of  one 
of  the  great  Arge  itlne  new.-papers: 

"Guatemala  coi  perates  in  continental  de- 
fense In  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
Panama  and  Habsna.  which  are  corollary  to 
the  solidarity,  al-aays  more  effective,  between 
the  Hispano-Amerlcan  nations  and  the 
United  S'ates.  »nh  which  Guatemala  has 
cultivated  a  warm  friendship,  particularly 
since   1871. 

"My  governme  :t  has  promulgated  laws 
which  proscribe  ideological  Influences  con- 
trary to  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tutions cf  the  country  " 

His  E.Tcellency  President  Carlas.  of  Hon- 
duras, on  the  occasion  cf  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  JUI3  in  Tagucigalpa.  stated: 

"At  this  solemn  hour,  when  we  feel  near  to 
us  the  patriotic  vigor  of  George  Washington 
and  Simcn  B  jiiver.  we  must  affirm  our  faith 
and  cur  hope  in  the  final  triumph  of  democ- 
racy. The  gallar  t  effort  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  futile  We  have  placed  our  con- 
fidence in  ycur  gieat  country  and  its  distin- 
guished Executive,  a  leader  of  Just  causes,  for 
his  ncble  policy  o:  the  good  neighbor," 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Congress  of 
Ecuador  delivered  on  August  10,  1941.  His 
Excellency  Presld'-nt  Arroyo  del  Rio  stated: 

"Ecuador  will  not  display  an  apathetic 
front  towards  thi'  defense  of  the  continent. 
and  It  will  cooperate  In  this  defense  to  the 
extent  that  may  be  necessary  for  it  to  do 
so.  becau.se  Ecuador,  which  has  always  felt 
deep  appreciatici:  for  the  necessity  of  Amer- 
ican solidarity,  ^ould  not  betray  the  de- 
mands of  Its  people  Tlic  Government  hopes 
that  the  legislature  will  vest  it  with  the 
broadest  powers  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  defense  of  democracy  ' 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  on  Au- 
gust 14.  1941.  published  an  official  state- 
ment of  which  tie  followmg  is  an  excerpt: 
"Fcr  these  re  isons  the  Gjverument  of 
El  Salvador  declares  before  the  world  its 
faith  and  devotion  to  democratic  regimes. 
which  It  sustains  and  is  disposed  to  defend 
with  all  the  strength  of  which  the  SalvA- 
doran  soul  is  capable,  all  antidemocratic 
doctrines;  formu  ates  its  unshakable  inten- 
tion cf  collaborating  with  the  Americas, 
using  all  Its  spiritual  and  material  resources 
to  annihilate  such  doctrines,  and  expresses 
Us  vehement  de;  ire  for  the  prompt  retiu-n 
to  the  world  cf  the  relEn  of  law  and  jus- 
tice based  upon  democracy,  the  oiily  form 
of  government  wh'.ch  satisfies  the  conscience 
of  men  of  good    viU." 

His  Excellency  President  Getullo  Vargas, 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  in  a  speech 
made  on  the  aniiiversary  of  Brazilian  inde- 
pendence on  Sep' ember  7    1940.  said: 

"Wthin  the  American  Continent  we  enjoy 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  continue  to 
practice  the  same  century-old  policy  of 
friendly  cooperation,  offering,  with  absolute 
loyalty,  our  efforts  for  the  prompt  solution 
of  all  continental  problems.  Tlie  participa- 
tion in  today's  civic  festivities  of  sperial 
delegations  from  our  neighboring  countries. 


apart  from  affording  us  deep  and  sincere 
satisfaction,  testifies  m  an  eloquent  manner 
to  the  spirit  of  fraternization  and  to  the 
identity  of  sentiments  which  inspire  our 
relations  and  transform  into  concrete  action 
th"  generous  ideal  of  American  unity 

We  all  feel  that  if  necessary,  the  American 
peoples  will,  as  they  have  done  In  the  past 
during  their  struggle  for  emancipation,  unite 
their  soldiers  and  their  arms  In  the  defense 
of  their  own  so\ereignty  and  or  continental 
Integrity 

Again  on  September  7,  1941.  Dr  Vargas,  in  a 
speech  broadcast  on  the  occasion  of  Brazilian 
Independence  Day,  said 

•  Tlie  American  nations  form  a  "defensive 
alliance  which  is  prepared  to  resist  aggres- 
sion from  any  side  ' 

"Brazil."  added  the  President,  "is  a  pacific 
nation  Our  greatest  desire  is  to  remain  out- 
side the  terrible  contingencies  of  the  war. 
but  we  cannot  predict  the  future  nor  what 
may  be  asked  of  us  in  this  violent  reform  of 
the  civilized  world  " 

In  an  address  made  on  June  4,  1941.  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Brazil,  Dr,  Oswaldo 
Aranha.    said : 

"This  pleasure,  however,  which  is  a  family 
asset  since  it  springs  from  our  solidarity  and 
neighborllness.  must  be  preserved  and  de- 
fended in  these  times  of  such  grave  threats 
to  human  distmy  America,  as  we  ha\e  al- 
ways affirmed,  has  never  been  a  scarce  of 
quarrels  and  war.  but  the  perennial  insp. ra- 
tion for  peace. 

"Pan-Americanism  is  not  an  end.  but  a 
political  community,  a  means  for  achieving 
wider  objectives  which  are  universal.  A 
prospercus.  peaceful,  and  happy  humanity  is 
the  supreme  aspiration  of  our  peoples. 
America  has  helped  to  further  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  the  East  and  West  be- 
cause It  does  and  always  will  represent  m  the 
world  a  happy  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes " 

His  Elxcellency.  President  Somoza,  of 
Nicaragua,  en  July  4,    1941.   said: 

"Sensible  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  this 
continent,  men  who  love  peace  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  order  which  we  devotedly 
proclaim  In  the  name  cf  the  heroes  of  our 
glorious  Independence;  all  peoples  who  feel 
the  strangtilatiun  of  force  against  right,  and 
the  ncble  spirits  who  sviffer  the  weight  of 
violence  against  human  dignity;  all  cf  those 
who  speak  with  the  heart  from  the  devas- 
tated shores  of  the  Old  World,  turn  their  eyes 
toward  America  and  all  that  great  portion 
of  scorned  humanity  realize  that  fcr  us  there 
will  be  no  tragic  hour  cf  new  slavery  because 
we  have  learned  much  during  our  life  as  free 
peoples,  and.  having  democracy  as  the  sup- 
port of  our  organization  and  defense,  forming 
one  block  of  aspiraticns.  purpose,  and  hopes, 
we  are  ready  to  fight  for  cur  liberty." 

On  'he  occasion  cf  the  cpeniiig  of  the 
Bolivian  Congress  on  August  6.  1941.  his  ex- 
cellency. President  Penarcnda.  stated: 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  politi- 
cal and  economic  repercussions  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  will  not  reach  or  affect  us      The 
nations   of    the    world   are    so   close   to    one 
another — regardless  of   the  geographical  dis- 
tance which  may   separate   them—  and  there 
exists  such  an  interdependence  among  them, 
that  no  one  country  can  consider  itself  a!oof 
from  the  problems  of  ot^'ers     We  have  seen 
In  a   bloody  catastrophe,   such   as  tnat   now 
going  on  in  the  Old  World,  that   nothing  is 
held  back      Anything  is  po^^sible  in  the  times 
in  which  we  are  living      We  have  seen  cen- 
turies-old nations  disappear  within  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.     We  have  seen  principles  dis- 
regarded which,  until  today,  have  been  con- 
s  dered     changele.'^s        Humanity      Is     living 
through  a  dramatic  moment  perhaps  unique 
in  all  history.     Everything  seems  to  change; 
men  and  Institutions,  ideas  and  principles" 
On  July  7.  1941,  His  Excellency,  Dr  Castillo, 
Acting  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
in  a  speech  delivered  In  honor  of  the  visiting 


chiefs   o:    staff    of    the    ether    American    Re- 
publics, stated: 

"In  fulfilling  the  obligations  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  any  sovereign  nation.  Argen- 
tina's tr:idltlonal  policy  of  peace  and  har- 
mony wi:h  all  nations  of  the  world  has  suf- 
fered no  change:  although  the  clash  of  extra- 
continer.tal  powers  has  upset  our  economy 
and  modified  our  balance  of  trade,  we  believe 
the  correct  course  is  to  keep  alive  collalwra- 
tion  with  the  Amencan  nations  in  order  that 
the  atmosphere  of  harmony  will  prevail  here, 
where  peace  and  order  make  nations  great 
and  natons  respecte^d  " 

His  Excellency  Ruiz  Guinazu.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
stated  on  June  4.  1941 

If  1  were  to  be  permitted  to  anticipate 
briefly  my  imprft,sions  of  this  Journey  I 
shculd  sav  without  hesitation  that  1  have  be- 
come conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  renewed 
pan-American  conscience,  of  a  real  unity  of 
aspiraticns  and  sentiments,  made  public  in 
the  conierences  of  Panama  and  Havana. 
which  has  become  more  uniform  and 
strengthened  in  giving  greater  value  to  the 
ccntmert  without  in  this  manner  reducing 
the  F)ers3nallty  of  the  powers  which  consti- 
tute It 

"Because  the  present  pan-Americanlsm  has 
deepened,  the  reason  of  Its  finality  in  public 
internaticnal  law.  more  than  In  private  inter- 
national law,  obeys  a  more  realistic  and  posi- 
tive Judi;m"nt, 

"There  is  in  all  this  a  stimulating  objec- 
tivity. It  is  reality  Itself  which  speaks  and 
decides  In  greater  m.easure,  determined  by  the 
strong  comment  of  communities  and  peoples 
above  pt  rsonalltles. 

«  •  •  •  • 

"In  proclaiming  our  unbreakable  faith  In 
law  and  Jtistice.  we  have  definitively  formed 
cur  political  and  Juridical  conscience. 

"Prom  another  point  of  view  the  world 
already  knows  that  there  Is  no  reason  for 
suspicions  or  .secrets  in  the  diplomatic  obliga- 
tions of  the  American  chancellories,  and  tnat 
when  they  propose  to  orcanize  p>eace  they 
exclude  neither  the  defense  against  dissolv- 
ing tendencies  toward  our  republican  and 
democratic  institutions,  nor  the  reciiirocal  aid 
which  they  should  lend  each  other  to  main- 
tain their  own  existence  " 

Excer]3t  from  a  speech  made  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, Dr  Manuel  de  Jesus  Ironcoso  de  la 
Concha.  President  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, on  November  16.  1940: 

"E  plunbus  unum  should  also  and  always 
be  the  motto  of  the  Amer.cas.  to  synthesize 
their  spiritual  union,  cementing  It  In  their 
identical  love  for  their  own  sovereignty  and 
Independence  and  that  cf  others.  In  the  up- 
lifting (iegree  of  this  sentiment  and  of  their 
demccrstic  Institutions  by  every  means,  and 
In  the  .'strengthening  of  their  relations  with 
all  races,  as  a  way  of  working  together  for 
the  happiness  of  all  and  that  of  each  one  of 
the  nations  which  compose  the  domain  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere" 

In  an  li:terview  published  in  La  Tribuna  of 
San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  on  Aiigust  22.  1941.  His 
Excellency,  President  Calderon  Garcia,  said: 

"I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  refer 
to  the  eight  points  of  President  Roosevelt 
due  to  the  state  of  my  health  during  the  last 
few  days  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica,  as  well  as 
my  own  when  I  state  that  my  Government  is 
In  complete  accord  with  these  points.  In  view 
of  the  Furopoan  war  and  the  threats  against 
the  world  Amprlca  must  remain  compact, 
and  shire  the  same  ideals;  she  must  be 
Jealous  of  her  liberty  and  her  independence. 
While  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  republics 
which  make  up  this  continent  are  small — 
diminutive,  in  fact  — 11  is  also  true  that  soll- 
dp.nty  re.akes  us  great  and  Invincible.  These 
countrl-:*?  are  thoroughly  conwious  of  the 
Eignlflctince  of  democracy  and  liberty.  They 
have  Ir.fd  under  the*r  Ideals  the  greater  part 
of   their    exi.stence,   and   even    though   some 
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Governors  have  attempted  against  these 
■acred  rights  of  the  countries,  and  on  oth«r 
©ccafilons  foreign  Interventions  have  occurred, 
we  can  safely  say,  without  any  doubts,  that 
•uch  happenings  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
tliat  little  by  little  we  have  conquered  th€ 
greatest  Ideals  of  freedom.  President  Roose- 
velt, through  his  policy  of  good  neighbor  and 
cooperation  among  the  countries  of  America, 
has  built  the  foundation  of  a  new  America 
that  cannot  distrust  Its  brothers,  but  has 
complete  confldenoe  in  the  disappearance  of 
political  or  racial  differences  that  at  other 
times  have  marred  our  history.  Evolution 
has  been  elow,  but  It  Is  now  a  fact." 

In  an  address  on  September  2,  1941,  His 
Excellency,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Chile  said: 

"American  sclidarlty  Is  a  combination  of 
the  moral,  economic,  and  physical  forces  of 
these  countries  to  conserve  Intact  together 
with  their  own  sovereignty  the  beneficial 
cJemocratic  norms  which  rule  us.  The  soli- 
darity only  contemplates  the  employment  of 
force  for  the  common  defense  In  case  of 
extra-continental  aggression.  Chile  Is  dis- 
posed to  participate  in  the  defense  with 
serene  and  Irrevocable  decision." 

In  April  last.  His  Excellency,  the  President 
of  Paraguay,  said: 

"Continental  solidarity  is  a  doctrine  which 
merits  the  most  frank  adherence  of  the  Para- 
guayan Government." 

His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Paraguay,  stated: 

"We  proclaim  solidarity,  cooperation,  and 
mutual  assistance  as  substantial  norms  of 
American  international  life  together." 

You  have  heard  what  ovu-  friends  to  the 
south  have  to  say  on  the  question  of  contin- 
ental solidarity  Let  us  now  turn  to  what 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  have  to  say: 

The  President  In  a  speech  on  May  27,  1941, 
stated : 

"Now,  as  never  before,  the  unity  of  the 
American  republics  Is  of  supreme  Impor- 
tance to  each  and  every  one  of  us  and  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Ovir 
future  independence  Is  bound  up  with  the 
future  and  Independence  of  all  our  sister  re- 
publics. •  •  •  We  reassert  the  solidarity 
of  the  21  American  republics  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Independence  of  the  hemisphere.  We  have 
pledged  material  support  to  the  other  democ- 
racies of  the  world  and  we  will  fulfill  that 
pledge.  We  in  the  Americas  will  decide  for 
ourselves  whether  and  when,  and  where,  our 
American  Interests  are  attacked  or  our  ee- 
curtty  threatened  " 

In  an  address  made  on  May  16,  1941,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said: 

"The  American  nations,  beyond  all  others, 
have  learned  to  live  together,  to  work  to- 
gether, to  Join  In  solving  common  problems. 
We  have  achieved  a  unity  In  which  no  nation 
Is  afraid,  and  no  nation's  voice  Is  unheard. 
The  strength  of  any  one  of  us  Is  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  all;  the  problems  of  any  one  of  us 
are  the  concern  of  all  •  •  •  as  nations 
and  as  Individuals,  Americans  have  been 
Touchsafed  the  highest  honor  and  re^xjnsl- 
bUlty  ever  granted  to  a  group  of  peo- 
ples.  

In  an  address  dellve'ed  on  September  28, 
1940.  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Sum- 
ner Welles,  said: 

"Today  the  governments  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can republics  are  cooperating  as  one  In  the 
■earch  for  remedies  for  their  common  prob- 
lenxs.  and  with  a  full  and  reciprocal  recogni- 
tion of  their  several  needs  and  requirements, 
are  as  one  in  their  determination  to 
preserve  their  domestic  institutions,  their 
ancient  liberties,  and  their  independence  and 
Integrity:  but,  more  than  that,  they  recognize 
today  that  the  strength  of  every  one  of  them 
la  vastly  enhanced  by  the  combined  strength 
d  the  reat.  Speaking  from  the  etandpolnt  of 
m  dtlaen  of  the  United  States.  I  can  conceive 


of  no  greater  safeguard  to  the  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  than  the  realiza- 
tion on  our  part  that  we  possess  the  sympathy, 
the  trust,  and  the  cooperation  of  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  New  World." 

And  so  it  is  that  we  find  the  free  peoples 
of  America  banded  together  in  one  mighty 
purpose — the  defense  of  freedom,  tolerance, 
equality,  opportunity.  Justice — not  only  for 
society  as  a  whole  but  also  for  each  particular 
Individual.  They  are  things  for  which  our 
fathers  contended,  for  which  we  have  sacri- 
ficed, and  for  which,  now,  we  are  ready  to 
defend.  God  wUhng,  our  common  faith  and 
our  common  tradition  and  our  common  unity 
will  bring  about  a  lasting  triumph  for  the 
freedom  we  cherish  and  will  never  eurrender. 
My  personal  and  political  creed — and  I 
commend  It  to  ycu  In  tliis  hour,  when  all 
Americans  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der— wa.s  first  enunciated  by  that  great  Amer- 
ican sailor,  Stephen  Decatur,  m  a  toast  given 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  April  17,  1816: 

"Our  country.  In  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right, 
but  our  country  right  or  wrong  " 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  no  man 
should  acquiesce  in  wrong  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. That  was  not  the  admonition 
of  Decatur.  He  had  supreme  faith  that  his 
countrymen  would  reach  the  right  conclusion 
and  pursue  the  right  course.  He  believed  all 
citizens  should  accept  the  decision  reached 
in  legal  and  constitutional  ways  and  give 
wholehearted  support  to  the  will  of  the  land. 
His  admonition  was  that  no  man  should  act 
on  his  own  Eind  in  opposition  to  the  law- 
fully declared  jjolicy  of  his  country. 

And  what  Decatur  was  ready  to  do  all 
Americans  of  every  decade  should  emulate 
as  the  high  duty  of  every  man  who  Icves 
his  country  and  wishes  to  preserve  Its  free 
institutions. 


Attitude  of  Axis  Powers  Toward  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SB/IATHERS 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  October  6,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  WHITAKER 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Whitaker,  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  of  September  18,  1941, 
under  the  heading  "Cynical  Contempt 
Shown  by  Axis  Toward  United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
September    18,    1941] 

Ctwicai.  OoirtEMFT  Sho-wn  bt  Axis  Towa«d 
Dnttto  Statks — "PaANCi  Wnj.  Look  Hdioic 
BT  CoKPASisoif  With  Yott,"  EhCH-Pi-AcsD 
Fascist  Dbcuuuz),  Otrruxuro  Plan  roa 
Nrw   WosiB  Conquest 

(By   John    T.    Will  taker) 
The  historical   and  only  meeting  between 
Boooevelt  and  C3iurchUl  did  not  take  place 
until  this  Aogtist — almost  2  years  after  the 

#inm>n»noj»m^nt.  at  hostilities. 


Hitler  and  Mus.'^oUn!  met  to  discuss  ex- 
actly the  same  problem  last  winter  ar.d  they 
met  not  once  but  many  times.  The  prob- 
lem discussed  by  the  democratic  and  by  the 
Axis  leaders  alike  was  America's  role  In  the 
war.  It  has  long  been  plain  to  statesmen 
of  their  stature,  as  it  ought  to  be  to  the 
man  in  the  eUeet,  that  the  decision  lies  be- 
tween Germany  and  America — that  one  or 
the   other   mast   win   this   war. 

Ea.'ly  last  fall,  before  the  American  Presi- 
dential election.  German  and  Italian  propa- 
ganda thumped  for  Wlllkie.  Goebbels'  pois- 
oned pens  described  Roosevelt  as  a  "de- 
formed Jewish  hireling  of  the  armaments 
companies  end  the  banks"  who  wanted  to 
bring  America  into  the  war  eo  that  he 
coiUd  become  dictator.  It  Roosevelt  were 
elected,  they  said.  American  beys  would  be 
tran-sported  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
And  it  was  a  great  shame,  said  Ax;s  propa- 
ganda, because  Hitler  secretly  loved  America 
and  Invasion  was  a  fantastic  dream  This 
propaganda  was  a  tissue  of  lies  based  upon 
the  near  certainty,  as  "fifth  columnists"  re- 
ported, of  Roosevelt's  reelection  and  upon 
preparation-^  already  being  made  by  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  lor  war  Rgamst  America. 

INTERVIEW    WITH    CIANO 

In  this  period  I  had  one  of  many  Interviews 
with  Count  Galeazzo  Ciano,  Mussolini's  son- 
in-law  and  foreign  minister.  I  thought  what 
he  said  interesting. 

"I  am  absolutely  certain  of  Roosevelt's 
election,"  he  said.     "So  are  the  Germans." 

"Why  tlien  does  Axis  propaganda  attack 
Roosevelt  and  describe  Wlllkle  with  enthusi- 
asm?" I  demanded. 

"For  exactly  that  reason."  replied  Clano. 
"Because  we  know  that  Roosevelt  will  win 
the  election.  But  don't  think  we  don't 
understand  Wlllkle.  WiUkie  is  a  Republican 
and  the  Republicans  are  your  traditional  war 
party,  the  real  Imperialists  of  America. 

"Willtie  will  take  you  to  war  as  soon  as 
Roosevelt.  The  man  doesn't  matter.  Your 
Interests  Involve  you  in  this  war.  Either  the 
totalitarian  powers  or  the  democracies  must 
prevail." 

That  Is  the  wny  the  Axis  leaders  were  think- 
ing last  fall.  They  knew  that  the  ultimate 
and  decisive  show-down  had  to  come  between 
Germany  and  America — the  greatest  of  the 
democraclef  Their  propaganda  was  designed 
to  persuade  the  American  public  that  it  was 
not  necessary  or  to  the  interest  of  America  to 
go  to  war,  that  war  was  something  Roosevelt 
personally  wanted  for  personal  reasons. 

This  was  doubly  C5mlcal  since  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  the  German  diplomats 
told  me  tiiat  Mrs  Roosevelt  was  a  profound 
pac;fi:-t.  that  she  had  a  great  Influence  on  the 
i*resident  and  that  Hitler  felt  convinced  that 
Roosevelt  would  never  lead  the  United  States 
into  war  teiore  America  wa.s  attacked. 

VTHAT     DICT.^TORS     DISCTSSED 

The  greiitest  secrecy  surrounded  Hitler's 
various  talks  with  Mussolini  through  the 
winter.  And  yet  within  a  few  days  or  weeks 
of  each  of  them  important  Germans  and 
Italians  knew  most  of  what  happened  or  the 
substance  of  the  conversations  always  leaked 
out.  One  of  the  things  the  two  dictators 
discussed— though  certainly  not  in  such  dis- 
respectful language — can  be  Illustrated  by 
an  apocryphal  anecdote  first  circulated  by 
an  Italian  diplomat. 

"Why  can't  you  take  Malta?"  Hitler  Is 
supposed   to   have  asked  Mussolini, 

"Malta  le  an  island,  too,"  Mussolini  replied, 
according  to   this  wit. 

Pacing  the  threat  of  an  awakening  Amrr- 
ica,  which  was  talking  at  last  about  produc- 
ing armaments  In  mass.  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
found  that  England  wouldn't  coUap.'e.  When 
JFrance  c>jllap««d  bcth  exjiecteci  Britain  to 
capitulate.  When  Britain  would  n^  t  cap.tu- 
late  both  undertook  terroristic  mass  bomb- 
ing. 
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If  Churchill  were  a  stubbcrn  war- 
monger— the  only  man  wlio  stood  between 
Hitler  and  peace — the  British  penple  would 
be  bombed  into  submi.'^fion  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  cared  nothing  lor  American  reac- 
tion to  the  mns5  bombing  of  civilians  be- 
cau.'=ie  they  knew  they  had  to  defeat  America 
to  win  in  any  event.  Their  problem  was  to 
knock  out  Britain  before  America  cculd  enter 
the  war 

Had  they  bombed  military  objectives  they 
might  have  star\pd  Britain  out.  but  they 
bombed  clvlliaixs  t.nd  that  only  raued  Bniisb 
morale  to  the  most  stubborn  heights  ever 
reached  by  a  desi)erate  pec  pie  fighting  with 
Its  back  to  the  w.dl  and  alcne. 

AMERIC.^    PRINCIPAL    FOE 

Meeting  in  midv  inter.  Hi'lcr  told  Mi.ssollnl 
frankly  that  they  were  in  for  a  long  war  and 
that  America  was  to  be  their  principal  foe. 
He  outlined  a  Joint  plan.  The  Axis  had  to 
clear  the  Mediterranean,  take  the  Balkans 
and  the  Middle  Eiist  with  Suez  Then  Ger- 
many would  conquer  Africa  and  establish 
D-boat  and  bomber  bases  along  the  whole  lit- 
toral of  the  South  Atlantic. 

Just  as  the  combination  of  submersibles 
and  planes  was  destroying  commerce  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  sc  it  would  close  the  South 
Atlantic.  Britain  and  America  together 
could  never  replace  the  shipping  lost  The 
French  Fleet  in  cooperation  with  the  Italian 
Fleet  and  new  German  units  such  as  the 
Bismarck  would  drive  commerce  from  the 
seas.  America  would  be  terrified  and  to  in- 
sure her  isolation  Hitler  had  arranged  that 
some  time  later  Japan  would  Join  a  tripartite 
alliance  under  which  she  would  come  to  war 
If  America  Intervened  for  Britain 

A  long  deadlock  was  plain  to  see  and  In 
subsequent  weeks  the  British  won  Cyrenaica 
and  pounded  the  Italian  Fleet  at  Taranto 
while  the  Greeks  picked  as  a  pushover,  proved 
a  monkey  wrench  in  the  timetable.  lullan 
morale  was  collapsing  and  I  went  again  to  see 
Count  Ciano.  hinting  that  the  moment  had 
come  frr  the  Italians  to  make  separate  peace 
unles.s  they  were  willing  to  see  tlie  Germans 
march  in  and  turn  them  into  a  conquered 
province. 

THE    VALUE    OF    TIME 

"Your  Excellency  knows   as  well  as  1   that 
time  is  on  the  side  of  the  democriicics,"  I  said. 
Ciano.  very  serious,  replied  quietly. 
"Yes,  time  is  on  the  side  of  the  democra- 
cies,"   he   said,   "provided — provided    there    is 
time  enoiigh." 

Nctliing  has  so  succinctly  summed  up  the 
grand  strategy  of  Hitler  end  Mussolini  in  face 
of  America.  They  mu!-t  thank  the  American 
isclaticnists.  no  1p>=?  than  their  cwu  "fifth 
column."  that  American  failed  to  act  in  the 
spring  and  is  failing  to  act  now 

The  Axis  leaders  have  retrieved  their  posi- 
tion In  the  Mediterranean  and  they  are  now 
conquering  Russian  raw  materials  and  wiping 
out  the  armed  forces  on  their  most  vulnerable 
flank.  This  is  being  done  with  no  Interfer- 
ence from  America.  American  production 
and  American  morale  will  never  be  a  threat 
to  the  Axis,  in  the  opinion  of  every  Axis 
spokesman  with  whom  I  have  talked,  until 
America  has  declared  war 

Until  America  is  on  a  war  footing  with  a 
war  psychosis  the  Axis  leaders  feel  that  they 
can  keVp  the  initiative  Then  they  will  hit 
America  befoie  the  country  realizes  that  for  a 
full  year  it  has  t>een  denominated  by  Hitler 
as  enemy  No.  1. 

"South  America  will  go  against  you,  your 
own  public  Will  be  paralyzed  and  we  will 
have  every  ccuntry  in  the  world  siandmg 
With  us.  Our  long-range  bombers  will  wipe 
out  your  indu-^trial  cities  and  we  will  land 
25,000  men  at  a  time  in  your  key  centers- 
land  them  by  transport  aircraft. 

CONTEMPT    FOR    TTNITED    STATES 

"France    will    look    heroic    by    comparison 
With  America— your  fleet  spread  In  two  seas, 
your  air  force  crippled  by  'fifth  columnists,' 
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your     mrney-mad     citizens     scrar-.b!;:  ^    to 
climb  cntc  what  you  call  the  band  wapcn  " 

These  were  the  farewell  remarks  of  an  im- 
portant Fascist  leader  to  me  as  I  wap  expelled 
frcm   Italy. 

"We  knew  America,"  he  Jaid.  "Our  'fifth 
colun  n"  1?  busy.  You  won't  go  to  war  this 
spring  and  you  won't  go  to  war  this  fall. 
Your  people  aren't  the  kind  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Tbey  won't  ration  food  and  clothing 
and  gasoline  Th^y  wont  live  in  training 
camps.  They  won't  go  abroad  to  die  for  the 
liberty  ycu  talk  about  so  glibly." 

Tills  Important  Fascist  added  a  personal 
warning. 

•Whitaker,  ycu  are  a  foci,"  he  said.  "You 
could  have  chosen  for  us  if  you  hadn't  be- 
lieved £0  prcfjundly  in  what  you  call  democ- 
racy. You'll  spend  your  latter  days  in  a  con- 
centration camp  la  Axis-ruled  America.  I'll 
come  to  see  you  then," 

"Don't  bother.  "  I  told  him.  "I'll  come  to 
see  you  in  Rome — 111  come  in  the  uniform 
of  the  American   Army." 

It  was  5  years  a^o  that  Mussolini  said,  "We 
or  they."  He  meant  It,  and  Hitler  means  it, 
too. 


The  Poles  in  America 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

■  ■>     Nrw    T'    RK 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  Ocicbcr  6.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  PROF    ROMAN   DYBOSKT    OF 
CRACOW  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  MEAD  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimcus  ccnsent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Roman  Dyboskl.  Ph.  D.,  professor,  of  the 
University  of  Cracow,  on  the  subject  The 
Poles  in  America. 

There  being  Xxc  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Frcm  the  Polish  Review,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  of 
September  8.  1941 1 

The  Poles  in  America 

(By  Roman  Dyboski,  Ph.  D  .  professor  of  the 
University  of  Cracow  i 

The  immigrant  elem.ents  from  Continental 
Eurcpe  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  mod- 
ern population  of  the  United  States,  m&y  be 
divided  into  two  categories:  an  earlier  one, 
driven  from  Europe  by  political  persecution 
and  representative  of  its  intellectual  elite, 
played  an  active  part  In  building  up  nine- 
teenth-century American  civilization;  and  a 
later  category,  mostly  agricultural  labor,  that 
left  Europe  under  the  ."Stress  of  dire  poverty, 
to  build  railroads  and  provide  unskilled 
labor  to  the  mining  and  facUiry  cities  of 
America,  making  no  ether  contribution  to  her 
creative  achievements  than  sheer  hard 
physical  work 

Tlie  four  and  a  half  million  Poles  who  live 
in  compact  mas.ses  in  the  working-class 
quarters  of  America's  great  Industrial  cen- 
ters, are  generally  Included  wholesale  in  this 
second  category 

Until  recently.  It  was  not  realized  by 
American  opinion — nor  ever,  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  F»ollsh-American  element  Itself. 
that  Poles  figured  prominently  In  the  earlier 
Immigraticn  of  choseii,  lib€r;y-lcvU:g  spirit* 


frcm  ain.-:.p  Europe's  soldiers.  pr'.!t:c:rA;:s,  In- 
teliectua.s,  hnd  artists,  that  Pclr.nd  wa?  net 
behind  other  natici:is  In  ccr.trifcutjng  Ita 
quota  of  creative  efiort  to  the  fabric  of  m'd- 
em  America.  It  Is  to  recent  and  painstak- 
ing research  by  a  Polish-American  scho  ar, 
M  Haimnu.  in  Chicago,  that  we  are  in- 
debted lor  a  better  kn.wlecipe  cf  the  part 
played  by  individual  Poles  in  the  political 
development  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
United  States:  and  it  is  on  his  stv:'.:es  that 
we  mainly  rely  for  this  brief  survey  ol  a 
little-known  subject. 

P<MES    CAME    IN    1608 

Going  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  Amer- 
ica's colonial  history,  we  find  that  even  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  had  their  Polish  predeces- 
sors on  American  soil  in  the  shape  of  cer- 
tain Polish  artisans  introduced  by  the  English 
into  Jamestown  in  1608  and  praised  by  Capt. 
John  Smith,  the  colonizer  of  Virt::n:fl,  lor 
their  Industry  and  their  skill,  especially  in 
making  pitch  and  tar  for  shipbuilding  uses, 
as  well  as  for  their  bravery  in  flehtmg  the 
Indians  These  Polonlans  were  aw.irdtd  the 
franchise  of  the  colony  by  the  Virginia  Co. 
of  Londcn  in  1619.  having  organized  a  regu- 
lar strike  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
political  rights 

In  the  same  early  period  Pn!l?h  farmers 
made  their  mark  among  Dutch  settlers  m 
what  is  now  the  State  of  New  York  ard  the 
first  secondary  school  founded  in  New  Amster- 
dam (as  New  York  was  then  called »  was 
organized  in  1659  by  a  Pole,  Dr  Alexander 
Charles  Curtlus. 

It  was  In  the  Dutch  colony  cf  Am.'t?rd?.m 
also  that  another  Polish  settler.  Albert  Zabo- 
rowski.  acquired  wealth  aiid  authoiity  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  becoming 
the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  en  the 
Passaic  River  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and 
gaining  fame  as  a  friend  and  protector  of 
the  Indians  of  the  region  He  frundcd  a 
widespread  family,  honorably  kncwn  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  by  its  shortened 
name.  "Zabrlskle." 

Poles  were  not  merely  among  the  estab- 
lished settlements,  they  also  adventurously 
explored  the  remote  and  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness In  1735  a  Pole.  John  Anthony  Sadow- 
ski,  reached  the  western  outskirts  of  Ohio, 
anticipating  systematic  white  colonization 
there  by  a  hundred  years  The  toWn  of  San- 
dusky. Ohio,  commemorates  his  name.  He 
himself  afterward  lived  in  "Virginia,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  His  sons,  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  became  companioiis  of  the  la- 
mou<^  Kentucky  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone.  They 
assisted  In  the  first  survey  of  Kentucky,  were 
the  first  white  men  to  camp  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
and  foundeid  the  town  of  Harrodsburgh.  One 
of  them  actually  reached  New  Orleans,  going 
down  the  Mississippi  In  a  boat  built  by  him- 
self At  the  same  tunc  the  first  map  <  1  the 
coast  of  New  England,  a  map  still  admired 
for  Its  accuracy,  was  pri>duccd  by  a  Polish 
^,.^rveyor  in  the  British  service  named  Charles 
Blaszkowicz. 

These  and  otlier  pioneering  achievements 
of  Poles  In  the  seventeenth  century  were  the 
outcome  of  the  Interest  the  Pol.sh  per p'e  had 
long  taken  In  the  New  Wjrld.  Poland,  In 
her  old  University  Library  at  Cracow,  houfcs 
the  earliest  globe  ol  European  make,  on 
which  America  novlter  reperta  figures  as  a 
separate  continent  (a  replica  now  adorns  the 
Polish  room  In  the  University  of  Pittsburgh). 
Plans  for  fciinding  a  Polish  colony  in  the 
southern  part  cf  North  America — to  te  called 
New  Poland — were  entertained  by  an  cicbt- 
eenth-century  Polish  statc.-man.  T  Mcstcw- 
skl:  but  the  first  partition  cf  Poland  pre- 
vented the  enterprise  from  maturing. 

HEROES   or   TWO    WORLDS 

A  Poli'h  name,  far  greater  than  th  te 
hitherto  mentioned,  lllumhies  b.'>th  America's 
War  of  Independence  and  Poland  s  last  stand 
against  her  dt-spoUeis.    No;  in  vaia  it  Gen. 
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Thaddeus  Ko-ciUKzko  (1745  1817)  known  to 
fame  as  the  hHrn  ni  two  worlds — the  Old  and 
the  Npw. 

It  was  a>  a  vune  cap'ain  of  the  Polish 
Arn-.y.  rommi.-sinned  afifr  Kraduation  from 
Pnl:f-h  aiid  Frer.ch  miU'ary  schnols.  that 
K')-c,U!-?ko  decided,  m  I'i'.G.  to  ca:ry  his 
swo:d  acru.'S  '.he  AT'.antic  and  help  the  Amer- 
ican CoAWii' f.  in  th  ;r  strugi^le  for  fieedom, 
vh.ch  WIS  fir.diiig  a  Fvnipathetic  echo 
thicuehout  Europe  H:s  services  to  the  cause 
of  Aniencan  independence  are  well  known 
and  have  frequently  b^en  ccmmemorated  in 
oratcry,  literature,  and  art. 

Kcsc!UP?ko's  name  ha?  never  ceased  to  be 
honored  m  America  as  well  as  in  Poland;  in  , 
the  United  S.ates  it  i.s  ccmmemorated  nut  I 
only  by  monuments  in  all  the  chief  cit.es 
but  by  several  towns  named  alter  Kosciuszko. 
His  name  was  also  riven  to  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  d  sccvered  several  decadf^s  ago 
and  recently  explored  by  the  Polish  geogra- 
pher, S    Jarosz 

S'de  by  side  with  Ku.sciuszko,  both  nations 
honor  the  memory  of  Casimir  Pulaski  (1748-  j 
79) .  who  gave  his  life  fcr  America's  independ- 
ence Unlike  Kcsciuszko.  he  had  his  career 
as  a  leader  of  the  Poles  behind  him  and  not 
before  h  m  when  he  came  to  America.  For  3 
years  before  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  he 
had  waged  a  dauntless  guerrilla  warfare 
agam>t  the  Russian  invaders.  After  4  years 
of  wanderings  in  exile,  he  offered  his  services 
to  America  throuuh  B?njamin  Franklin  in 
Par,s.  who  sent  him  to  Washington's  head- 
quarters. In  tht>  War  of  Independence, 
Pulaski  won  fame  for  the  same  intrepid 
courage  in  attack  he  had  shown  as  a  partisan 
leader  in  Poland  By  his  boldness  he  saved 
Wa--hlngton'i  army  at  Brandywine  and  at 
Warren  Tavern  m  1777:  and.  at  the  head  of 
a  special  detachment  organized  by  himself — 
"Pulasid's  keicn" — he  niarched.  in  1779.  into 
Scu"h  Carohr.a,  raised  the  imper.dmg  s.ege  of 
the  t  nvn  of  Charleston,  and  finally  met  a 
here's  death  in  leading  French  and  American 
troops  m  t!;e  ntta:-k  i^n  Savannah.  Ga. 

Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  were  not  the  only 
PcHsh  soldiers  whn  di.'tmguished  themselves 
In  America's  W.ir  ui  Independence.  Pulaski's 
Le^mn  incluclPd  many  other  Polish  volun- 
teers, some  of  whom  share  with  him  the  glory 
of  heroic  death  m  battle,  and  one  of  whom., 
M  Rogowski.  si'rvi\ed  to  write  memoirs  of 
the  Revolutionarv  War,  Other  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  early  years  of  America's  new 
life  I  f  freed. im  weie  written  by  two  exiled 
polish  poets,  the  brilliant  satirist.  K.  We^ier- 
si<i  (Who  visited  America  in  1784)  and  J  U. 
N.emcewicz,  sometime  aide  de  camp  to  Kn?- 
ciuslvo  and  afterward  a  farmer  in  New  Jersey 
wixh  his  American  v.fe,  Susanna  Kean.  I:i 
those  early  years  of  the  United  States'  strug- 
ple  for  exis'cnce  services  no  less  valuable  than 
th;  se  ci  Polish  soldiers  were  rendered  to 
Ameiica  by  the  fiiiancial  efTcrts  of  a  rich 
Polish  banker  settled  In  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
Peter  S'.adnicki,  an  earlv  puiThaser  of  United 
States  bc.uls.  who  fteiward  f(^r  a  time  be- 
came chief  banker  for  the  United  States  in 
Europe,  and,  as  one  c-f  the  founders  of  The 
H Hand  L-^i^d  Co,  laid  the  foundation  of 
aerirultural  settlement  in  the  rcmcter  pans 
cf  New  York  and  P,'nnsylvania. 

THOSE    WHO    FOt'GHT    FOR    FP.EEDOM 

The  next  important  ccntntouticn  bv  Poles 
tn  -he  riatio.n.-il  liie  ai:d  culture  cf  the  Untied 
Sta'.>>  arc?  cut  cf  Poland's  arm^d  uprising 
a'^ain.^t  her  Ru.ssian  oppressor  In  1830  31. 
Th.^  brnv?  efforts  and  ultimate  fai'.ur?  cf  the 
Po'. ;sh  insurrecticnists  elicited  expressions  of 
."sympathy  from  all  Icvei-s  of  liberty  among 
wtst^rn  nations;  nor  were  American  voices 
v.-an'ir.g  in  that  general  chorus.  A  Polish- 
American  committee  was  organized  in  Paris 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  James  F?nim.ore  Cooper, 
th.^  emnent  American  writer,  and  Lafayette. 
Antenca  s  French  friend,  who  fought  side  by 
Bide  wi'ch  Kosciuszkc  fcr  American  independ- 


ence. An  American  doctor  and  philanthro- 
pist. Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  who  was  to 
carry  relief  funds  from  the  committee  into 
Poland,  suffered  long  imprisonment  in  Ger- 
many fcr  his  noble  attempt;  another  Ameri- 
can doctor,  Paul  F  Eve,  cf  Georgia,  actually 
served  with  distinction  ^n  the  medical  corps 
cf  the  Polish  Army  during  the  in.-urrectionary 
campaign. 

After   the   disastrous   failure   of   th^    insur- 
rection,  thousands   of    its   soldiers  sought   a 
new  home  abroad,  in  western  Europe  and  In 
the  United  States.     The  American   Congress 
granted   them    a   whole    township    i6    square 
miles  of   land)    in  the  State   of   Illmcis,  but 
the   exiles   were   too   poor   to   reach   and   de- 
velop   it.     They   were    scattered    through    the 
towns    of    New    England    States,    ar.d    ii    was 
here  that  many  of  them,  with   later   arrivals 
from    Poland,    made    tlu'ir    mark    m    the    de- 
velopment   Of    the   different    American    com- 
munities that  gave  thena  hospitable  shelter. 
Among  them   were   A    Kurek,    th>:>   composer, 
who    was   the    first   organizer    of    touring   or- 
chestras   in    America;     J     Fontana.    another 
composer,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Chcpin; 
H    Domochowski-Sanders,   a  sculpt  :r.  whose 
bust  of  Pulaski  adorns  the  Capitol  In  Wash- 
ington;   A    Zengteller   and   A.   Raszewski,  en- 
gravers;   J.  Podbielskl,  a  translator  of  Polish 
works  into  English;  and  an  even  better  known 
translator.    P,    Sobolewski;    the    editor    of    a 
popular  antholoey  entitled  "Poets  and  Poetry 
of    Poland"    (1881);    H     Kalti&owski.    a    well- 
known   doctor   and    philantl^iropi't    in   Wash- 
ington:   K.  Gzowski,  founder  of   the  city  of 
Toronto   in  Canada   and   builder   of    the   first 
bridite  near  Niai^'ara  Falls:  L   Boeck   organizer 
of  one  of  the  first  rchools  of  engineering  in 
America:   Dr.  F   Wierzbirkl,  known  for  a  de- 
scription cf  Califon^ia.  the  first  book  printed 
in  San  Francisco  fl84.:)i;  A,  Jakub(!wski,  son 
of    a    distinguished    Polish    poet,    himself    a 
cifted  writer  of  ver^e  in  Pol;sh  and  English, 
whos.>  earlv  death  was  a  great  los^:   finally. 
K     Kraitzir,    a    Hungarian    by    birth,    but    a 
volunteer  soldier  in  the  Polish  Insurrection- 
ary war  and  author  of  Thf  Poles  in  tlie  United 
States  (Philadelphia.  1937i 

At  the  time  wh- n  the?e  c?:iles  from  Poland 
displayed  their  manifold  intellectual  and 
social  activities,  the  territorial  expansion  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  far  West  wa3 
in  full  pr.  gre<s  and  Pole;  were  among  Its 
pioneers.  Both  in  thp  conquest  of  Texas  for 
The  Union  and  in  tb.e  Mexican  War  of  1846- 
48  P  i.es  fought  wiTh  distinction  en  the 
American  side  and  some  of  them  fell.  One 
cf  the  officers  who  had  served  against  Mexico, 
K  Rad^iminski.  also  took  an  active  part  In 
th..'  delimitation  cf  the  new  frontiers.  An- 
other Pole.  Truskola-ki.  did  meritorious  serv- 
ice as  a  surveyor  cf  newly  c.ccup:ed  territories 
both  m  Louisiana  and   m  Utaii 

In  con-equence  cf  the  individual  acliieve- 
ments  and  services  of  Polish  InsuiTectionary 
S'-ildiers  cf  1831  m  .America  the  forties  were  a 
time  when  the  Polish  element  was  well 
kr.o.wn  in  the  Unit-d  Sta-es  and  frequently 
received  demonstrative  proof-  '^f  political 
sympathy  from   the   American   people, 

WITH    CR.\NT    AND    LEE 

Havirg  been  drawn  so  deeply  ini.o  the  in- 
ner life  of  the  United  States,  the  Polish  exiles 
could  not  rrmain  aloof  during  the  great  cri- is 
which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War  cif  lOTl   65, 

The  number  of  Poles  living  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time  cf  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  is  estimated  at  some  30,000  The 
majority  cf  them  lived  in  the  Northern 
S-ates;  "accordingly,  4.0Q0  out  L.f  the-  5.000 
Po.les  who  fought  in  the  War.  .served  under 
the  banner  of  the  Union,  and  only  ab  .ut  1,000 
in  the  ranks  cf  the  Confederate  Army  On 
the  side  of  the  Union  a  Polish  leader,  G.-n  W. 
Krzyzdncwskl,  won  high  rank  and  pref->r- 
ment.  Exiled  from  Prussian  Poland  by  po- 
litical persecution,  he  went  to  America,  was 
a  railway  builder  In  the  Middle  West,  and  a 


merchant  In  Washington.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  nespond  to  President  Lincoln's 
historic  appeal  for  volunteers;  he  organized 
a  militia  company  in  Washington;  entering 
It  as  a  private  soldier,  he  was  .scon  promoted 
captain,  then  colonel  of  the  Fifty-eighth  New 
York  Infantry  Regiment,  known  as  the 
Polish  Legion.  He  fought  with  distinction 
at  Cross  Keyai,  at  Bull  Run.  at  Chancellors- 
vUle.  at  Gettytburg.  and  in  the  expedition  to 
Tennessee,  betoming  the  idol  of  his  soldiers. 
Leaving  the  s4rvlce  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  he  affterward  became  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  ar.d  later  served  meritoriously 
in  Panama  arjd  in  the  State  of  New  York 

Another  exile  from  Prussian  Poland,  Joseph 
Karge,  who  had  begun  his  new  life  in  America 
as  a  school  teacher,  became  the  corMpander 
of  a  New  Jersey  cavalry  regiment  anafcught 
all  through  tlje  war  with  distinction.  On  his 
return  to  civlj  life  he  earned  popularity  as  a 
professor  of  fcjreign  language  and  literature  at 
Princeton  Uijiversity,  where  he  taught  for 
nearly  30  years.  The  names  of  Krzyzanowskl 
and  Karge  l^ave  their  counterpart  on  the 
Confederate  ^de  In  that  of  Gen  K  Tochman. 
who  organized  and  for  a  time  commanded 
the  Polish  siigade  of  New  Orleans.  And  In 
both  Armies  inany  Poles  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  cause  in  which  they  fought  ax^A 
sustained  tnelr  country's  reputation  fcr 
heroic  valor:  (some  Polish  women  also  earned 
praise  for  sdlf -sacrificing  hTOism  as  army 
nurses,  particularly  Sister  Veronica  Klim- 
klewicz,  cf  the  Sisterhood  of  Mercy,  who  ren- 
dered valuable  services  to  the  Union  Army 
and  lived  onTinto  honored  old  age.  to  die  In 
1930  at  Baltimore. 

UNSKILLED  LABOR  COMES 

The  sixtiesi  open  up  a  new  era  in  th?  h's- 
tcry  of  Eurei|)ean.  and  particularly  of  Polish, 
immigratlcn  Into  the  United  States  In 
places  of  thai  political  exiles  of  former  days, 
representing  [the  intellectual  elite  of  Europe 
and  Introducing  valuable  creative  e'ements 
Into  many  wplks  of  American  life,  ma  s?s  of 
unskilled  mede  their  appearance,  coming 
largely  from  the 'rural  districts  of  southeast- 
ern Europe,  iargely  Latin  and  Slav,  and  soon 
to  be  absorb ?d  by  America's  rapidly  growing 
Industr.es. 

The  large  Polish-American  community  that 
grew  up  in  jthat  period,  is  rightly  regarded 
as  a  mainstly  of  the  Polish  national  cause. 
It  earned  this  reputation  by  its  willingness 
to  make  laige  sacrifices  for  its  oppressed 
motherland.!  Another  outstanding  charac* er- 
istic of  the  Polish  community  in  the  United 
States  is  Ital  attachment  to  Catholic  tradi- 
tion— a  dominant  feature  rf  Poland's  national 
life  throughout  history.  The  Polish  peasant 
farmer,  like  |he  Irishman  is  fervently  devoted 
to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  the  people's  moit  trusted  advisers  at 
heme,  bccanje  its  first  leaders  and  organlzeis 
abroad,  and  ^cman  Catholic  parishes  are  the 
first  and  refnaln  the  fundamental  units  of 
Polish  natioiial  organization  and  Instruction 
in  America. 

It  was  at  the  summons  of  an  immigrant 
priest.  Father  L.  Moczygeba.  that  a  gicup  c* 
Polish  peasant  farmers  from  Upper  Silesia 
went  out  to;  settle  In  Texas  as  early  as  1851. 
They  brcug|it  domestic  furniture  nnd  faim 
implements  ;  with  them:  nor  were  the  very 
bells  of  the  Ilocal  parish  church  forgotten  ai 
well  as  a  htibe  wooden  crucifix,  to  be  planted 
In  the  mids^f  the  primeval  wilderness  of  the 
far  West.  The  journey  across  the  American 
Continent^ill  made  by  covered  wagons  toe  k 
months.  Tje  beginnings  of  the  first  settle- 
ment, pious^r  named  Panna  Maria  (the  Vir,iin 
Mary)  were  hard,  indeed,  and  many  of  the 
settlers  sucoumbed.  Yet  all  dilTicultie.e  were 
overcome  by  the  Iron  endurance  of  the  stu'dv 
peasant  nature  and  Panna  Maria  became  the 
center  of  sejferal  thriving  settlements,  whose 
inhabitants.;  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the 
original  immigrants,  are  well-to-do  American 
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fanners  today,  but  cling  clcseiy  to  their  reli- 
gion and  national  traditions. 

The    Upper    Sileslan    settlement    in    Texas 
was  the  forerunner  of  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.     But   the  majority  of  Polish   emi- 
grant   pea.sants   soon    began    to    people    the 
large    industrial    cities    of     New     England. 
Pennsylvania,  and   of   the   Middle  West.     In 
40  years,  from  50.000  In  1870.  the  number  of 
Poles  in  the  United  States  rose  to  3,000.000 
in   1910      The   majority   worked  In  factories 
and    mines,    and    only   some    10    percent    re- 
mained tillers  of  the  soil      But  a  new  growth 
of  prosperous  Polish  farms  has  recently  de- 
veloped in  some  parts  of  New  England,  espe- 
cially In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  where  once 
prosperous  farms  are  passing  from  the  hands 
of  old  colonial  families  into  those   of  Polish 
owners,  originally  farm  hands.     And   Polish 
artisans  and  tradesmen,  with  an  increasing 
class  of  professional  men.  especially  doctors, 
architects,  and   lawyers,  are   now  fairly  nu- 
merous in  the  large  Polish  districts  of  such 
cities  as  Chicago  (wliich  has  three  such  dis- 
tricts with  nearly   half  a  million  Polish   In- 
habitants), Detroit  (whose  borough  of  Ham- 
tramck  Is  solidly  Polish).  Cleveland.  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,    and    Baltimore.     In    the    South 
and  In  the  West  the  Polish  element  Is  much 
less  strong,  though  It  is  not  entirely  absent 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

WORLD   WAR    NO.    1 

As  Polos  fought  bravely  In  the  Civil  War, 
they  again  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  Several  com- 
panies of  the  National  Guard  that  are  still  In 
existence  were  then  composed  entirely  of 
Polish  volunteers 

When  the  World  War  came  and  America 
associated  herself  with  the  Allied  Powere, 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  were  foremost  in 
offering  their  services  to  their  country  Their 
contributions  to  Red  Cross  funds  and  to  the 
Liberty. loans  were  out  cf  all  proportions  to 
their  numbers  and  to  the  wealth  they  pos- 
sessed Likewise  their  response  to  the  call 
for  men  Out  of  the  first  100,000  volunteers 
who  answered  the  summons  of  President  Wil- 
son, no  fewer  than  40  000  were  Poles,  and  it  Is 
on  record  that  the  fust  American  soldier  to 
die  on  the  field  of  honor  in  France  was  a  Pole. 
His  name  was  Joseph  J  Czc.jka.  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Altogether,  some  300.0CO  Poles  served 
in  the  United  Slates  Army  m  the  last  war 

Poland's  hopes  for  political  resurrection 
were  bound  up  with  the  cau.se  cf  the  western 
allies.  Paderewski,  looked  upon  by  millions 
of  Americans  as  one  of  the  world  s  great 
artists,  gave  a  new  vtlce  to  Polish  aspirations. 
His  popularity  in  the  United  States  and  his 
gift  of  oratory  were  lnva.U:able  in  the  service 
of  his  country 

Coming  to  America  in  1915.  he  campaigned 
on    behalf    of    Poland,    addressing    countless 
meetings  with   never-flagging  fire  and   mag- 
nificent mastery  of  speech.    It  was  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  restoration  of  Poland  became 
part    of    President    Wlls  .n  s    14    points.     He 
succeeded,  bv  his  personal  magnetism,  in  cre- 
ating a  united  Polish  National  Committee  in 
Chicago  in    1916,  which,   besides  many   other 
services    to    the    cause    of    Poland,    collected 
more    than    $10,000,000    for    Polish    national 
alms  from  the  Polish-American  community. 
Paderewski.  by  his  appeals  to  American  Poles, 
caused    some    25.000    men    from    the    United 
Stales  and  Canada  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
Polish  Army  in  France,  which  fought  m  the 
Allied  side  under  the  command  of  General 
Hallcr  in  the  last  stages  cf  the  World  War. 
The    services    of    the    PoU-h- American    com- 
munitv  to  the  new  Poland  did  not  end  with 
the  restoration   of  Poland     American   Poles 
were  among  the  most  generous  subscribers  of 
the  first  loan  of  the  new  Polish  Republic,  and 
they    gave     unfiagglng     assistance     to    their 
motherland  in  all  critical  situations  in  which 
she  found  herself  in  the  difficult  early  years 
of  her  new  existence,  right  down  to  the  dls- 


astrcus  floods  In  southern  Poland  In  the 
summer  of  1934.  which  called  forth  a  splendid 
outburst  of  Polish-American  relief  activity. 
These  manifestations  of  attachment  to  the 
"old  country"  as  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
generally  call  Poland,  are  cherished  in  Po- 
land's national  memory  together  with  the 
historic  proofs  of  active  sympathy,  which  the 
new  Poland  has  at  various  times  received 
frcm  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  heroic  volunteer 
services  cf  the  "Kosciuszko  Squadron"  of 
United  States  airmen  in  the  Polish -Bolshevik 
War  of  1920;  the  post-war  relief  campaigns 
of  the  Hoover  Mission,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  other 
agencies:  the  expert  help  of  Professor  Kem- 
merer  and  Mr  Charles  S  Dewey  as  Poland's 
financial  advisers  and  the  large  American 
loan  of  1927;  last  but  not  least,  the  humani- 
tarian and  educational  activities  of  the 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  Polish  soldiers 
in  wartime,  continued  among  the  civilian 
population  In  time  of  peace  and  culminating 
in  1923.  In  the  creation,  with  generous  mate- 
rial assistance  from  America,  of  a  ■'Polish 
Y.  M.  C.  A." 


New  Dealers  Pull  Another  Paradox 


LX  TENSION   OF   REMAi-,K.S 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  October  6,  1941 


ARTICLE     FROM      IHE     TOPEKA      (KANS.) 
DAILY  CAPITAL 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  inter- 
esting and  informative  article  from  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital  of  Topeka.  Kansas, 
under  date  of  September  27.  1941.  The 
article  is  by  Clif  Stratton,  ■who  represents 
the  Capital's  "Washington  Bureau.  Mr. 
Stratton  Is  an  able  writer  and  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  farm  problems. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Topeka    (Kans.)    DaUy   Capital  of 
September  27,  1941 1 

New  Dealers  Pcll  Another  F.\ny.i  Par.^dox— 

Force   Canadian    Wheat.   Argentine   Beef 

Down  Throats 

There  are  some  mysterious  goings-on  in 
official  circles  these  days.  There  is  Secre- 
tary Wickard  of  Agriculture  planning  to  re- 
duce wheat  acreage  even  below  the  55,000.000 
acres  minimum  established  by  Conj-Tess  for 
the  A.  .\  A  program — down  to  50.000  000 
acres. 

This  because  cf  the  huge  surplus  of  wheat. 
We  can  understand  that.  But  at  the  same 
time,  here  comes  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Morgenthau,  and  urges  that  the  bars  be  let 
down  and  that  large  quantities  of  wheat 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada,  which  also  has  large  surpluses. 

Also,  there  are  stories  going  around  that 
Canadian  wheat  is  being  milled  In  bond  In 
flour  mills  as  far  south  as  Texas,  grinding 
flour  to  be  exported.    There  Is  a  42-cenU- 


a-bufihel  tariff  on  wheat  for  human  con- 
sumption; wheat  for  feeding  to  animals  gets 
off  with  10  percent  ad  valorem,  or  around 
10  cents  a  bushel  But  wheat  can  be 
brought  in  to  be  milled  for  export  purposes 
In  United  States  mills,  and  pays  no  tariff 
at  all.  So  if  some  of  the  mills  buy  Cana- 
dian wheat  for  expert  flv  ur.  when  it  is  lower 
In  price  than  United  States  wlieat,  that  Is 
understandable. 

But  the  Justice  of  charging  United  tr:.itc3 
growers  49  cents  a  bnshol  to  feed  wheat  to 
animals  on  their  own  farms,  while  Canadian 
Wheat  can  be  brought  la  on  a  tariff  of  10 
cents  a  bushel  (frequently  less) — well,  that 
Is  one  of  the  mysteries.  And  this  observer 
believes  the  A.  A.  A.  program,  with  all  Its 
faults.  Is  the  best  yet  tried  out  for  the 
American  wheat  growers.. 

And  here  Is  something  else— it  Is  worrying 
the  dairy  people,  instead  of  the  wheat  grow- 
ers. Paul  McNutt,  Administrator  of  Federal 
Security  Agency  (for  seme  reason  he  h  s  ^een 
given  charge  of  administering  the  Oleomar- 
garine Act),  has  rewritten  the  oleo  regula- 
tions so  that  oleo  can  be  made  to  look  just 
like  butter,  and  if  vitamins  are  added  prac- 
tically can  be  sold  as  butter  to  unsuspecting 
customers.  Oh.  I  know  the  regulations  dcn't 
'  say  that,  but  the  practical  effect  is  Just  about 
that. 

And.  In  addition.  In  the  name  of  nutrition, 
radio  programs  are  being  put  en  by  McNutfs 
department,  advertising  the  wonderful  quali- 
ties of  oleomargarine.  Maybe  it  has  all  those 
qualities  claimed  for  it.  but  cur  understand- 
ing Is  that  you  can  make  cleo  look  like  butter, 
taste  like  butter^but  still  it  isn  t  butter,  any 
more  than  near-beer  was  beer,  end  It  docsr.  t 
have  the  nutritive  value  of  butter  from  the 
good  old  dairy  cow. 

Also,  our  Government,  ever  anxious  to  cet 
a  new  order  going,  remake  the  world,  and  .'-o 
lortli.  now  seems  to  be  doing  a  clever  Job  tcr 
the  Argentine  cattlemen,  end  for  these  smart 
American  packets  who  have  packing  plants  lu 
the  Argentine. 

As  part  of  the  Natlon-Wide  nutritional  pro- 
gram. Extension  Service  Cf  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  has  slipped  in  promo:  ici;i  of 
"corned  beef  and  cabbage"  da\6  cr  weeks  or 
something  like  that.  Women  taking  home 
courses  in  home  cooking  frcm  expeits  from 
the  agricultural  collegea  are  being  urged  to 
feed  the  men  corned  bedf  and  cabbage 

Now  the  Joker  in  that  program,  so  far  a> 
the  American  farmer  wlio  handles  beef  cat  iW, 
is  that  the  only  tinned  corned  beef  thai  can 
be  bought  in  the  United  States  is  made  frcm 
Argentine  beef.  So  through  this  "corned 
beef  and  cabbage"  course  in  nutrition, 
American  housewives  all  over  the  country  u:e 
being  educated   to   buy   Argentine   b;ef 

Unless  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  qua.- 
antine  is  removed,  cattle  and  fresh  Ixtf 
cannot  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
frcm  Argentina — but  canned  beef  can.  and  'js. 
At  the  same  time,  and  for  seine  time  back. 
Secretary  of  State  Cordall  Hull  has  teen  and 
is  working  to  "ift  the  quarantine  against 
Argentine  fresh  beef.  The  Eastern  sealxiard 
cities  want  it — It  is  chenper  than  Ameucan- 
produced  beef.  Now  If  the  housewives  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  can  Just  be  educated 
to  use  more  and  more  Argentine  beef  in 
cans,  it  ought  to  make  it  e.isicr  fcomewhere 
down  the  read  to  get  Npticn-wide  public 
sentiment  In  lavur  of  Argentine  fresh  beef 
as  well. 

In  our  spare  moments  we  wonder  j'a.-t 
how  popular  the  "corned  beef  and  cabtaagL  — 
Argentine  tinned  beef  preferred — nutrition 
campaign  is,  say  in  the  Ki-nsa.-  F.i:.t  H.ils 
region. 

This  administration  Is  strong  fcr  helping 
the  farmer — and  it  has  done  a  lot.  But  why. 
we  pause  to  inquire,  does  it  also  Insitt  f  a 
taking  away  moie  and  more  '■  t  'he  market 
from  the  American  farmer?    P.    b    V.  P. 
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Farm  Credit 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


M',uday.  Octnb-r  6.  1941 


PAMPHLET  PIBLISHED  BY  THE  FED- 
ERATION CF  NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr  Sp^'ak^r,  a  very  en- 
lightening pan:phlet  has  just  recently 
been  publii-hed  by  the  Federation  of  Na- 
t.onal  Farm  Loan  As.sociations,  entitled 
•'Is  the  Farm  Credit  System  B-.'ing  Sold 
Down  tlie  River'.'" 

I  a.>k  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
this  analysis  of  the  new  proposed  Farm 
Credit  Act,  H.  R.  5336,  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  Hearings  are  now  bting 
held  on  thi.-,  b:ll  by  the  Houie  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  article  follows: 

|Analy.-i.==   of    ,he   new    r'"')po,=e(i    Farm    Credit 
Act    (H    R    5336)    wrh   -ueg's-ted   romedies 
by  the  Federauon  of  National  Farm  Loan 
Asscciat'.on.*    conference    ht'd    at    Chicago.    | 
S.ptember   19    1941  | 

Is  THE  Farm  Credit  System  Being  Sold  "Down    , 
THE  River"?  I 

The  Federal  Land  Ba  ik  System  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  traded  f .  r  a  Government  lendn.g 
agency  if  Hous>^  hill  H  R  5336  io  passed  in  Its 
present  form,  riospite  th'^  many  good  features 
of  th     bJl 

The  farm  credit  system  has  grown  for  25 
years  and  has  livod  successfully  through  one 
war  inflation.  twi.->  depressirns.  and  five 
changes  of  administration  withfur  sericus 
critic. >m  Farmers  have  over  $215000,000 
Invested  and  should  have  a  majority  of  con- 
trol . 

The  danger  cf  a  federally  controlled  lend- 
ing agency  is  that  political  prestige  may  re- 
place sound  farm  values  as  basis  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credit,  and  political  pressure  might 
determine  the  collection  policies.  Thus  we 
mieht  uUin'.atelv  lose  the  mstituticn  that  has 
saveo  thnu:-anri«  of  farmer?  m  the  past  25 
yea:- 

On  March  25.  1941.  we  sent  ut  to  all  farm- 
loan  associations  suggested  remedie.-^  for  the 
f.irm  credit  sy.-,reni  A  bill  has  been  drawn 
up  by  'he  Far-ri  C-edit  Administration  aft^T 
con.-ultn'K  wi'h  the  grange,  the  Farm  Bure.iu, 
and  the  council  of  cooperatives,  and  has  been 
Intrcduced  m  Congress  by  Representative 
FriMEH     It  l-  known  as  H    R    5336 

The  Farm  Credit  ^dmlnistraticn  and  the 
farm  oreaniza:ions  did  not  <.^ree  on  a  num- 
ber cf  amer.dmenrs  which  the  farm  organl- 
ra'ions  believe  are  essential  to  the  safety  of 
•  h"  -stem,  so  the  f..rm  ori'ani.^ition.--  will 
prisent  these  amendments  to  thr  committee 
v.hen  hearings  are  held 

V.'hilo  the  bill  has  many  good  p&ir.ts,  in  its 
pre-^nt  form  the  bad  points  .'ar  outweigh  the 
good  We  do  not  want  to  spoil  the  good  fea- 
tures cf  this  bill,  but  prefer  to  correct  the 
situation  by  elmiinatine  the  bad  features,  and 
unless  ths  v  are  eliminaied  by  amendment  we 
feel  that  the  bill  should  be  defeated 

Every  farm-lean  as.-ociatlcn  and  every  bor- 
rower should  study  this  bill  ar.d  get  in  touch 
with  his  Congressman  and  Senator,  request- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures and  the  additign  of  proper  safeguards. 


The  greatest  danger  in  the  bill  lies  in  the 
injrease  in  centralized  control.  Practically 
every  action  of  an  a  -oc;ati m  or  a  bark  Is 
made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  G:  vernor 
if  the  Farm  Credr.  Administration,  There 
are  three  sections  relating  to  scaling  debts. 
In  which  the  Governor  would  almost  supplant 
the  banks;  m  addition  there  are  abcut  65 
places  where  the  activities  of  the  banks  and 
the  a.s£cciatiens  are  made  subject  to  the  ap- 
pru\al  of  the  Governor 

Tin  re  has  already  been  too  much  control 
in  \Va^hlngton.  The  function  cf  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  should  be  to  see  that 
the  law  was  enforced,  while  the  boards  cf 
directors  of  the  associations  and  the  banks 
'•hould  be  re--ponslblc  for  the  operation  of 
their  own  in.-tituticns. 

There  a:e  a  tiunujtr  of  places  where  in- 
creased power  IS  sought  which  can  be  cor- 
rected by  amendment  Space  prevents  listing 
them  all,  but  the  fullcwing  amendmtnts  are 
thought  nete.-sary  to  prevent  complete  con- 
trul  and  operation  fit^m  Washington: 

,\,    LIMITING     POWERS     < i¥     G'.VFPN    -R     OF     F,\RM 
CREDIT    .MjMINIsIR.^TTON 

1  Remove  the  power  of  the  Guvernor  to 
veto  salaries  o,f  individual  employees  and 
coi'.fiiie  his  app'-oval  to  salary  schedules,  thus 
placing  the  responsibility  for  hiring  arid  fir- 
ing on  the  boaids  of  directors  where  it  be- 
lt n .  ^ 

2  Provide  for  a  Farm  Credit  Board  of  nine 
m "mbers,  three  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
and  nix  elected  bv  the  borrowers,  two  each 
by  'he  Natu-nal  Farm-Lean  Associations,  the 
Production  Credit  A  seciations,  and  the  Co- 
operatives which  are  boirrower.-  from  thf  Co- 
operative Bank 

3  Provide  for  an  fdvi-.ry  commit 'ee 
chosen  at  confirences.  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives cf  farm-loan  associations,  which, 
among  other  duties,  could  make  nomina- 
tions for  d. recti  rs  and.  further,  furnish  a 
closer  contact  between  the  land  banks  and 
the    as-ociations 

4  The  bill  dangerously  provides  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  debts  of  Its  farmer  bor- 
r  iw<-rs  It  provides  that  any  farmer,  who  be- 
lieves his  farm  is  worth  le.ss  than  his  mort- 
g;ige  indebtedness  against  it.  any  t:mf  may 
app'.y  for  a  scale  dov^n 

This  wouid  result  in  pu'ting  a  premium 
;  on  delmqueiicif s.  and  would  encourage  the 
di-honest  farmer  ti,j  avoid  payment  cf  his 
;  debts,  the  loss  being  ab;;orbed  by  the  asso- 
ciations and  the  Federal  land  banks  of  the 
system,  with  the  re,-iilt  that  the  honest, 
hard-working  farmer  would  be  paying  the  in- 
debtedness of  ttie  drones  of  agriculture 

In  regions  v. here  disaster  has  overtaken 
farmers,  provisions  for  direct  help  from  emer- 
gency agencies,  or  from  the  present  revolving 
fund,  should  take  rare  of  these  cases;  and 
money  should  be  p.ud  into  the  revolving  fund 
by  the  Governnicnt  to  cover  these  losses,  as  in 
many  cases  they  were  incurred  at  Government 
demand. 

The  entire  debt -adjustment  provisions  of 
the  bill  should  be  eliminated,  as  these  pro- 
Visions  of  this  bill  are  not  sound  and  should 
not  be  a  part  of  any  sound  credit  system. 
The  me,i-~ure  sh;  uld  be  amend'  d  by  striking 
cut  sections  10.  11,  aocl  12  a  H  R.  5336  A 
nieire  helpful  p'  iicy  would  be  to  amend  the 
measure  to  provide  that  losses  arising  ficm 
emergency  lending  and  collection  policies  or- 
dered by  the  Government  should  be  met  from 
the  Government  paid-in  surplus. 

5  We  believe  the  Governor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  cieiirinme  how  much  income  each 
a~s,  ciation  is  to  have.  If  any 

6  We  do  not  believe  the  Governor  should 
be  allowed  to  detcrnil-ne  the  extent  of  farm.er 
participation  in  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
£y.-tcm, 

7.  The  bill  takes  authority  for  determining 
the  issuance  of  bonds  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
banks  and  gives  the  control  to  the  Governor. 
No  Governor  should  have  this  power  over  a 


b<-ard     It  covers 
which  the  systera 
8.  Change  the 


the  very  source  of  funds  on 

operates. 

'unctions  of  the  Governor  to 
a  law-enforcement  officer  and  not  the  execu- 
tive ofQcer  of  the  farm  credit  system  by 
eliminating  mary  of  the  provisions  which 
give  him  final   s  pproval  of   the   acts  of  the 

banks  which  should  be  de- 
termined by  the^r  directors. 

If  the  power  t3  control  the  employees  and 
the  board  wera  thus  definitely  settled  in 
the  borrowers,  aiid  a  system  of  election  estab- 
lished which  wo  aid  make  it  difBcult  to  con- 
trol the  election  while  assuring  membership 
selection,  the  grivcst  danger  in  the  pending 
bill  could  be  laigely  met,  but  these  amend- 
ments appear  esientiaL 

B      other}   D.ANGEROUS     FEATURES 

L  The  bill  pjtjvides  fcr  raising  the  Com- 
missioner loan  ;  rem  $7,500  to  $50,000.  This 
opens  the  door  or  the  substitution  of  Com- 
missioner loans  for  all  Federal  land  bank 
loans,  and  mig  it  easily  result  in  seriously 
crippling  the  asiociations  and  the  banks.  It 
might  even  put  them  out  of  business. 

The  Ccmmisa.oncr  loan  is  an  emergency 
loan,  and  should  i)e  treated  as  such.  Seventy- 
flve-percent  loa  is  are  normally  inflationary 
In  character  ar  d  should  be  avoided.  With 
reasonable  priqes,  this  emergency  lending 
should  ultimately  pass  out  of  the  picture  and 
should  not  be  made  permanent. 

2.  The  bill  provides  for  making  loans  to 
corporations,  this  encourages  corporation 
farming  We  ffel  that  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation  has  bceij  built  around  the  ownership 
of  farm  lands  ^y  common  farm  people,  and 
the  loans  to  cbrp>oratlons  only  encourages 
further  farm  tenancy. 

Corporation  loaning  may  furnish  the 
means  for  Go\)|ernment  ownership  of  land. 
further  Increasjng  tenancy,  and  passibly  re- 
ducing the  portion  of  the  farmer  to  com- 
munistic serfdokn 

We  believe  |that  loans  to  corporations 
should  be  eliminated. 

3  The  bill  provides  that  losses  be  split  on 
a  50  50  basis  between  the  banks  and  the 
associations  iVe  believe  that  the  profits  . 
should  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
main  reason  tnat  we  have  impaired  associa- 
tions at  the  pnesent  time  is  because  the  as- 
sociations have  absorbed  all  the  losses  and  the 
land   banks   kept   the   profits. 

4  The  bill  pifcvides  for  the  payment  cf  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  payment  from  the  Federal 
land  banks  to  ihe  associations;  that  with  the 
approval  of  tha  Governor,  the  boards  may  pay 
to  the  associatiins  an  additional  three-eighths 
of  1  percent.  |  We  believe  that  the  Federal 
land  bank  sholild  pay  one-half  cf  1  percent 
to  the  associations  without  leeervation.  leav- 
ing a  full  1  iercent.  or  two-thirds  of  the 
spread,  to  the  banks. 

The  farm  cfedlt  system  was  set  up  with 
the  intent  that  farmers  should  own  and  con- 
trol  it.  The  firmer  borrowers  of  the  United 
States  now  hive  over  $215,000,000  invested 
In  the  land  bank  system,  the  control  of 
which  would  be  largely  taken  away  from 
them  and  plated  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  #arm  Credit  Administration  at 
Washington.  W*e  believe  that  as  much  of 
the  Government  money  has  been  returned, 
and  is  being  |-et"urned.  that  control  of  this 
system  should  revert  to  the  hands  of  its 
owners  ] 

V^■E  APPROVE-j-IF  CONGRE-SS  CtTS  OUT  OBJEC- 
TIONABLE  PROVISIONS 

If  the  ab»ve  mentioned  objectionable 
features  are  eliminated,  or  remedied,  we  feel 
that  the  billi  has  many  good  points  and 
should  pass.  Among  these  favorable  points 
are:  ' 

1.  It  pays  tHe  borrowers  for  their  stock  and 
substitutes  member  ownership. 

2.  Provides  the  associations  with  a  definite 
Income  of  frojn  one-eighth  of  1  percent  to 
as  high  at  oi^-half  of  I  percent^  and  com- 
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pensfltlon  for  loan  servicing  While  this  is 
listed  as  an  ad\'antage,  provisions  should  be 
made  for  the  dpfinlte  Income  to  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  I'j  percent  spread 
between  bond  rate  and  loan  rate,  or  one-half 
percent. 

3  Would  enable  banks  to  pay  dividends 
through  creating  a  guaranty  fund  out  of 
the  Government  funds  In  the  system 

4.  Provides  means  for  keeping  asscclatlons 
BClvcnt. 

5.  Overcomes  the  difficulty  of  the  stock  not 
following  the  lean  when  the  property  is  sold. 

6  Provides  for  Joint  sharing  of  losses  be- 
tween banks  and  associations. 

7.  Guarantees  3'i  percent  Interest  until 
July  1,  1943,  and  thereafter  based  on  the 
average  cost  of  inoney.  which  should  make 
low  interest  rates  after  July  1.  1946 

8.  Provides  for  dividends  to  be  paid  on  a 
patrcnase  basts 

9.  Assures  as.'^ociations  and  borrowers  closer 
cooperation  with  the  banks  through  the  ad- 
visory committee  which  will  help  adjust  or 
prevent  differences. 

10.  Provides  control  of  possible  abuses  from 
taking  deficiency  Judrments. 

11  Removes  the  burden  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
branch  from  the  borrowers  of  the  Baltimore 
land  bank  district 

12  Provides  for  variable-payment  rates  to 
meet  trying  times 

May  we  again  repeat  that  the  bill  has  many 
good  points,  all  of  which  will  be  lest  if  we 
substitute  a  Government  lending  agency  for 
the  present  farmer  owned  and  controlled  land 
bank  svstem 

The  farm  organizations  recognize  the  good 
points  in  this  bill  and  are  approving  it  only 
If  proper  amendments  are  made  which  will 
correct  the  tendency  t<  ward  centralized  con- 
trol. 

The  next  step  after  centralized  control  is 
dictatoishlp.  and  dictatorships  lead  to  war. 
Let  us  keep  the  control  cf  the  farm  credit 
system  In  the  hands  "f  its  borrower  owners. 


The  Great  Salmon  Mystery 

P:XTKNS:ON    CF   RKMAKKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  M^NARY 

^F  OREGON 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 


Monday,  October  6,  1941 


ARTK  I  E  BY  RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


Ml.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Septfmbci  13,  1141.  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  is  contained  a  challenging 
article  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  a 
thoughtful  journalist  of  Portland.  Oreg.. 
on  the  subject  The  Great  Salmon  Mys- 
tery. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Appendix  cf 
the  Recced  I  have  obtained  an  estimate 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
which  indicatf.t  that  the  article  will  take 
3^4   pages  cf   '.')■    Record  and  will  cost 

$163.75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Satvu-day   Evening  Post   of   Sep- 
tember 13, 1941] 
Ti-r   Gkfjkt  S.^i  mon   Mystery 
iBv    R. chard    L     Neuberger) 
Since    th.e    memory    of    man,    Indian    and 
white,    runneth    net    to    the    contrary,    the 


finest    and    strcncrst    and    stcutcst-hear-ed 
salmon  on  earth  have  spawned  in  the  head- 
waters  of   the   Columbia   River.     But    never 
will   a  salmon  spawn   there  again.     The  last 
fish    hp.s    struggled    valiantly    up    the    steep 
ascent  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  distant 
creeks   and   glacier   run-cffs   which    are    the 
Columbia's   origin.     Irrevocably,    and    for    as 
long  as  steel  and  concrete  shall  endiue.  the 
febiilous  1.200-mile  salmon   migrations  that 
have  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  blocked  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
From  late  spring  tiii   early   fall   the   mcst 
valuable  fish  runs  in  the  United   States  go 
up  the  Columbia  River  from  the  sea.     They 
are  on  their  way  to  spawn      Some  Impulse, 
mvsterious    and     unfathomable,    urges     the 
mightiest  salmon,  the  Chinooks,  back  to  the 
far-off  upland  tributaries  where  they  them- 
selves eniergcd  from  eggs  4  or  5  years  earlier. 
Up    the    Columbia    they    thrash    and    puth. 
surmounting  waterfalls  with  incredible  leaps 
and  twisting  through  a  gantlet  of  nets  and 
lines   and   spears     They   do    not    end   their 
Inexorable   Journey    until    they   spawn;    they 
do  not  spawn  until  they  reach  the  shallow, 
gravelly  creeks  in  the  mountains;  and  after 
they   spawn   they   die 

One    hundred    and    forty    miles    from    the 
rivers   mouth    Bonneville   Dam    rears   a    72- 
foot  obstacle.     Last   year,  up  a  labyrinth  of 
ladders  and  stairways  and  chutes  at  Bonne- 
ville,     391.595      ascending      Chinooks     were 
counted      Is    this    number    large    or    small? 
Who   knows?     The   biologists  do   not.     They 
have   no   basis   of   comparison:    never   before 
have  the  fish  in  a  vast  stream  been  counted 
at    all      What    they    do    know    is    that    450 
miles   above    Bonneville,    like    a   great    cren- 
elated  fortress,   stands   the   stupendous  wall 
of   Grand    Coulee.     Water   crashing   over    its 
spillwav  falls  twice  as  far  as  Niagara.     That 
frowning    barricade    not    even    Mcby    Dick 
could  scale      So  the  Federal  Government  has 
begun   a   prodigious  experiment — an   experi- 
ment   to    determine    if    salmon    whose    for- 
bears   for    centuries    have    spawned    in    the 
Columbia's    last,    lingering    reaches    can    be 
schooled  to  consummate  their  lives  at  least 
600     miles     downstream.     Frank     A.     Bank, 
chief    engineer    at    Grand    Coulee,    calls    the 
scheme  Uncle  Sam's  fish  college. 

•'G'wan,  you  re  fooling. "  scoffed  one  skep- 
tical wild! if er  when  lean  and  saturnine  Joe 
Kemmerich.  superintendent  of  the  biggest 
fish  hatchery  in  America,  told  him  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  undertaking.  But  Joe  was 
in  dead  earnest,  and  so  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  along  the  Columbia's  swift 
course  as  they  wait  for  results  Their  Uve- 
hhood  may  be  at  stake  The  Government 
values  the  fish  runs  in  the  Columbia  River 
at  $250000000  and  the  annual  return  is 
never  less  than  4  percent.  This  SIO.OOO.OOO 
supports  a  lot  cf  families  us  well  as  many 
entire  river-bank  communities.  Nor  are  the 
consequences  likely  to  be  merely  regional. 
Rich,  flaky  salmon  from  the  Columbia  River 
has  been  baked,  boiled,  fried,  or  served  from 
the  can  in  countless  kitchens  all  over  the 
land. 

Only  a  part  of  the  Columbia's  salmon  pop- 
ulation heads  for  the  620  mUcs  of  river  back 
of  Grand  Coulee.  But  that  part  includes 
the  best  Chinooks,  the  fish  with  the  most 
endurance  and  vitality.  It  is  this  strain  of 
salmon  which  must  not  be  allov.ed  to  become 
extinct. 

Uncle  Sam's  academy  for  fish  starts  en- 
rolling pupils  when  these  salmon  thorough- 
ijreds  are  trapped  below  Grand  Coulee. 
Then  they  are  rushed  45  miles  in  tank 
trucks  to  ponds  alongside  the  immense 
hatcherv  which  Joe  Kemmerich  operates  in 
the  Washington  town  of  Leavenworth. 
Tliere  the  salmon  are  spawned  artificially. 
After  about  a  year  in  hatchery  troughs  and 
pools  the  resulting  offspring,  approximately 
6  inches  long  now.  are  put  in  the  trucks 
and  turned  loose  in  streams  entering  the 
Columbia   River   below   Grand  Coulee   Dam. 


The  theory  is  that  if  or.r  grnrrnti.  n  of  Chi- 
nooks had  an  irresistible  urce  t<  sp.iwn  in 
creeks  8lX)ve  Grand  Cv^ulee  becaxise  thut  was 
the  scene  of  their  early  life,  why  w.h  n  >•  th.e 
next  generation  of  Climocilts  go  b.ick  t  -rib- 
utarics  below  Grand  Coulee  if  that  was  where 
they  were  released  as  baby  fisli? 

••Thus"  announces  the  United  States  F :^h 
and  Wildlife  Service  reassuringly  'the  h.Ttch- 
cry-reared  fish  will  return  to  the  water  in 
Which  they  were  planted,  establishing  new 
and  natural  runs  in  those  streams  " 

Will  this  idea  work?  Government  experts 
think  so,  but  admit  theie  will  be  no  conclu- 
sive answer  for  4  years — not  until  the  salmon 
now  being  propagated  artilicially  at  Leaven- 
worth ccme  back  up  the  Columbia  tr  s{  awn. 
Will  they  continue  on  to  Grand  Ccii'.tc  i  ver 
the  route  their  ancestors  trave'ed  ;  r.C.  perish 
buffeting  its  cement  ran^ports"'  Or  will  they 
wind  ofl  toward  their  ne*-  hahitiits  ' 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  tli:.^  nov«  1  plan 
is  only  a  single  phase — albeit  a  vital  i  ne— -of 
the  Great  Salmon  Mystery.  All  sorts  of  other 
questions  must  be  settled,   tro 

Arc  enough  Chino.  ks  ci  ttmc  up-trenm  pa.st 
Bonneville  Dam?  Will  the  flngerlmg  fish. 
on  their  way  down  t.  t!ic  Pacific,  scoot  safely 
through  Bonneville  s  turbines  or  will  they 
be  mangled  by  the  whirrine  propeller  blades? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  additional  dams 
projected  for  the  Colunibias  tritauttirles— the 
Snake,  the  Umatilla,  the  Willamette'  Will 
Congress  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Army  engineers  t  r  se\(ii  rm  re  big  dams 
across  the  main  st<m  rf  the  Columbia'' 

What  then?  Do  li^h  and  civilizatirn  mix? 
Can  salmon  survive  river  pollution  and  in- 
creased cutting  of  the  forests  which  guard 
the  watershed?  Will  nripaticn  ditches  be 
death  traps  for  fi'^h  brimd  for  bi  th  the  si  a 
and  their  spawn.; n^:  trc  und-''  With  what 
agUity  will  fir.ee: -.i.^'s  nurtur.  d  m  hatchery 
poo'.s  dodge  tl  <  '.r  it  and  pilie  which  are 
their  natural  enemies?  Can  the  last  un- 
touciied  spawning  gr<  unei  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  Idaho  s  Salmcn  Hiver.  be  k<-pt  that 
way?  If  the  Salmon  should  be  plugged  too. 
how  much  hope  will  there  be"*  Will  the 
legislatures  of  Washington  and  Oregon  gen- 
erate sufficient  pcliiical  courage  to  shut  cfl 
commercial  fishing  in  the  upper  river? 

THIS    IS    MT     OWN.    MY    N.«,TTVE    S.'N'D 

.^  gi  neration  cf  salm.cn  mt:?t  live  and  die 
before  doubts  will  be  resolved  The  situa- 
tion today  is  so  hedged  abcut  with  Impon- 
derables that,  after  an  cxhau-tivc  on-the- 
scene  study.  Dr.  Willis  H  Rich,  cmlnrnt 
Ichthyologist  at  Stanforrl  University,  could 
reach  only  this  indecisive  Judgment:  "The 
future  outlook  for  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
the  Columbia  River  Is  not  bright,  but  neither 
Is  it  hopeless  " 

"You've  got  to  remember  "  cautions  Mike 
Hoy.  master  fish  warden  for  tr.e  State  cl 
Oregon,  "that  you're  not  handlinc:  lumber 
or  aluminum  or  iron  r-e  cr  seme  other 
Inanimate  material.  This  is  a  problem 
which  deals  with  living  creatures  the 
strangest  creatures  In  the  United  States  cf 
America.  We're  going  to  learn  v^!, ether  fish 
which  absolutely  must  migrate  ui:s:ream  to 
perpetuate  themselves  can  exist  in  a  river 
system  extensively  developed  for  p-wer.  in- 
dustry, and  rec.amation  Unfort\in..-t  ly  this 
Is  something  that  cant  l:e  dir;^ed  with 
finality  'n  a  laboratory  There  are  sj  many 
complicated  factors  Intolved  that  nothing 
but   actual  experience  will   tell   the   tale  ' 

First  pnd  foremost  among  these  factors  is 
the  fascinating  life  cycle  of  the  great  Chi- 
nook or  King  salmon  Tyee,  the  Inriians  call 
him.  Far  up  the  Kicking  Hor.se  River,  m 
the  shadow  of  the  Continental  Divide  Tyee 
bursts  out  of  one  of  the  four  or  five  thou- 
sand eeps  which  his  mother  laid  and  his 
father  fertilized  Tlien  commences  the  ob- 
scure process  by  which  Tyee  comes  to  recog- 
nize the  Kicking  Horse  from  amone  the 
myriad  of  streams  and  creeks  which  rib  the 
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Columbia  River  Basin,  As  Tyee  Increases 
In  size  the  waves  ai.d  eddies  of  the  Kicking 
Hors*  caress  his  silvery  sides  and  stir  in  him 
unforgettable  sen-at:ons.  But  by  the  time 
half  a  year  has  passed,  he  la  domlnaf^d  by 
another  urge,  and  he  leaves  the  Kiclimg 
Ho;>e  ar.d  st;irrs  down  to  the  sea  Only  6 
or  8  inches  long.  Tyee  must  dart  beneath 
rocks  and  oes  to  escape  fish  that  would  eat 
hiin.  and  often  rapids  leave  him  stunned 
and   sore. 

Thf  K.ckir.g  H  ,rs?  p.  u:s  Us  m.lky  glacier- 
fed  waters  into  the  Columbia  T.irough  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  Canadian  Rockies-  Tyee 
fi -ats.  beneath  the  C  P  R.  bridge  at 
Revelstrcke  and  on  across  the  American  line. 
With  a  terrif;.  mi;  roar  I^e  is  slamraed  tiirough 
th3  gen'?rat(  rs  at  Bonnevil'.e  Dam  and  drifts 
In  a  daze  for  the  n.\x:  d^y  and  night.  The 
Columbia  is  broader  by  this  time  ar.d  Tyee 
feels  the  surge  of  the  tide  It  lifts  him  on 
rolling  billows  So  at  last  he  comes  to  the 
ocean.  There  he  lives  for  more  than  3  years. 
Wh-jre  he  goes  i.o  man  can  say  with  certainty. 
In  those  years,  il  he  k.'eps  ou:  of  fishing 
nets.  Tyee  becom.es  a  great  Chinook  salmon. 
Hi?  may  weigh  60  or  70  pcur.ds.  And  then 
s^me  gentle  spring  day  he  feels  the  pull  of 
the  north  country  on^  e  more.  Across  all  that 
v.-eary  distance  he  remem.bers  the  icy  r.'-aches 
of  the  Kicking  H.irse.  Salmon  spawn  m  the 
fail,  but  Tyee  begins  his  migration  m  May, 
for  he  has  a  long  wc.y  to  travel  He  muat 
Journey  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  his 
belly  bulges  with  rich  oil  to  carry  him  en 
h:s  course.  Af;er  he  enters  the  mcuth  of  the 
Columbia  he  ne-.er  Teeds  again,  alth.^ugh  he 
may  snap  angrily  at  ^  fisherman's  spinner. 
The  surplus  ci!  padding  his  sides  must  take 
him  home. 

Nets  of  all  descriptions  stretch  cut  for 
Tyee.  but  not  for  a  dinner  table  was  he 
destined.  At  Bonneville  he  flips  up  fish 
ladders,  which  are  luce  watery  s'aircases.  a:.d 
a  Click  tells  that  he  has  been  counted  along 
With  thou-sands  of  his  kind.  Other  tributary 
streams  beckon  invitingly,  but  Tyee  knows 
where  he  Is  bound.  Celilo  Falls  presents  a 
15-foor  bastion  b'-hmd  a  plumelike  curtain 
Tyee  must  leap  four  times  before  a  mighty 
eSort  takes  h'm  ever  the  brink  and  into  the 
smooth  water  above.  He  barely  evades  an 
Indian's   spear   and   continues  upstream 

And  finally,  in  the  sharp  mountain  autumn, 
"heme  Is  the  sailor,  honie  from  the  sea." 
Tyee  has  returned  to  the  Kicking  Horse 
Beside  him  he  notices  a  long,  tapering  female 
salm.on  They  thrash  upstream  together. 
Near  the  gravel  bar  where  Tyee  himself  was 
spawned  5  years  btXore.  the  fem.ale  hollows  a 
shallow  pocket  and  deposits  her  eggs.  With 
heavy  rushes  Tyee,  too,  scoops  away  the 
pebbly  bottom  and  hovers  over  the  eggs  His 
life  is  completed  now  and  so  Is  that  of  his 
mate.  Out  of  the  259,000  square  miles  of  the 
Columbia's  watershed  they  have  found  the 
place  they  sousht  The  urge  which  carried 
them  from  the  ocean  to  the  core  of  the 
Rockies  is  gone  and  with  it  their  last  energy 
They  drift  down  the  Kicking  Horse,  blind 
and  battered  Before  another  sundown  they 
are  dead 

This  Is  the  life  span  of  the  Chinook  salnton. 
the  great  fish  of  the  Pacific  seaboard.  But 
Tyee's  offspring  will  never  spawn  in  the 
Kicking  Horse  Instead  they  are  to  be  en- 
listed in  Uncle  Sam  s  fish  school  and  driven 
on  the  most  remarkable  r.de  ever  taken  by 
salmon  or.  for  that  matter,  by  any  other  flsh 
Registration  for  the  school  takes  place  In 
th?  three  flsh  ladders  which  accend  Rock 
Island  D.^m.  a  lonij.  lew  Darner  built  across 
the  Columbia.  150  miles  below  Grand  Coulee. 
by  a  power  company.  In  these  ladders  Joe 
Kemmerich  and  his  assistants  have  placed 
flsh  traps  When  a  trap  Is  full  a  worker  in 
rubber  boots  sloshes  in  with  a  net  and  scoops 
out  the  sciap  fish— suckers,  pike,  and  eels. 
This  cuts  down  the  mortality  amcng  salmon 


eggs  and  fingerlings  Then  the  trap,  with 
water  and  flsh  and  all.  is  slowly  hoisted  25 
feet  in  an  electrically  operated  elevator  shaft 
Waiting  for  th:s  cargo  of  thrashing,  flip- 
pin.?  salmon  is  a  fleet  of  eight  tank  trucks. 
Each  truck  cost  $7,633.  holds  1  COO  g.illons 
of  water,  and  this  is  chilled  to  the  glacial 
temperature  of  the  Columbia  by  a  compart- 
ment packed  with  nearly  a  ton  of  cracked 
Ice  Two  big  pumps  maintain  the  oxygen 
supply  in  the  tank  Dials  show  the  driver 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  water, 
which  he  can  regulate   with  valves. 

At  the  height  of  the  fish  runs  the  trucks 
travel  the  highwav  from  4  in  the  morning 
until  mldn'ght.  Tl:ie  traps  at  Reck  Island 
fill  as  fa^^  as  pcrr:d.:3  bow!=,  "These  aren't 
m.e.n-mjrket  fi,-h  you're  carrying."  Joe  Kem^- 
mericl;  adntcnishes  the  truck  drivers,  who 
last  year  drove  a  total  of  102.781  miles. 
"Tney  re  fi=h  to  reproduce  thousands  of  other 
fish    later   on  " 

This  program  co.sts  the  Government 
$3  510  000  At  Leavenworth  the  fish  art 
dum.ped  into  holding  ponds  along  Icicle 
Creek,  where  they  are  collected  and  spawned 
artificially.  The  ei^JS  then  are  put  in  hun- 
c.reds  of  trays  and  troughs  until  the  finger- 
lings  emerge.  Today,  at  Leavenworth,  7,500.- 
000  baby  fi?h  are  b?ing  fed. 

Tiiere  arc  more  than  100  ponds  and  pools. 
Twenty-five  thous.tnd  pounds  cf  ice  are  man- 
I'factured  each  day  for  the  trucks  alone. 
When  it  was  feared  that  Icicle  Creek  might 
net  provide  the  173.000  gallons  cf  cold  water 
requ.red  every  hour,  a  2  600-foot  tunnel  was 
drill-^d  through  granit?  from  the  creek's 
source  to  the  bottom  of  Snow  Lake  Fcr  this 
Job,  rangero  m  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest 
had  to  construct  6  miles  of  mountain  trail, 
and  230  tons  of  supplies  were  hauled  to  Snow 
Lake  on  pack  horses  A  series  of  five  dams 
en  Icicle  Creek  supplements  the  water-con- 
trol system 

.After  the  fingerlings  have  been  In  the 
hatchery  about  a  year  they  are  taken  in  the 
tank  trucks  to  tributaries  which  enter  the 
Cclumbia  belcw  Grand  Coulee  Dam  The 
little  Chmooks  are  emptied  Into  the  Entiat 
River  and  Nason  Creek  because  for  them  fast 
water,  flecked  with  whitecaps.  has  the  great- 
est lure.  The  blueback  or  sockeye  salmcn. 
much  smaller  than  the  Chmocks.  are  released 
in  the  Wenatchee  and  Okancgan  Rivers,  lor 
they  spawn  only  m  streams  with  lakes  at 
their  source 

Is  this  schem.e  foolproof?  Just  In  case  It 
isn't,  not  all  the  salmon  trapped  at  Rock  Is- 
land are  being  ciiauffeured  tc  Leavenworth  for 
artificial  propagation  Some  are  hauled  di- 
rectly to  the  Wenatchee,  the  Entiat,  and  the 
other  streams  where  the  fingerlings  are  turned 
loo.se  The  haul  to  Oscycos  Lake,  near  the 
rise  cf  the  Okanogan,  is  155  miles,  and  the 
trucks  must  be  reiced  at  way  points.  When 
these  adult  fish  first  were  released,  many  of 
the  West's  leading  biologists  came  out  with 
pup  tents  and  baccn  and  beans,  and  camped 
right  along  th?  bank  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen The  salmon  uniformly  turned  around 
and  started  bark  downstream  toward  the  Co- 
lumbia and  their  distant  spawning  grounds 
above  Grand  Coulee  Siit  grilK'-  had  been 
set  in  the  water,  a:  d  thrv  pushed  against  the 
grating  like  bears  m  a  cage  A  few  Chincrks 
got  through  a  faulty  wcir  en  Nascn  Creek 
and  a  week  later  battered  out  their  lives 
against  the  masonry  cliffs  of  Cculc-e.  The 
bulk  cf  the  sahncn.  hc':'.'ever,  at  last  tired  cf 
bumping  the  grilles  They  whipped  about 
and.  wlnle  the  iiaturalists  watched  ;n  wcnder, 
went  upstream  to  the  gravel  shoals  and 
spawned 

Fred  J  Foster,  assistant  regional  director 
In  the  Northwest  for  the  Fish  and  V/ildlife 
Service,  explain.,  this  alternative  plan:  "We 
arc  releasing  scm.e  of  the  salmon  as  adults 
becau=;e  we  don't  want  tc  put  all  o'ur  eggs  in 
cme  basket  We  are  working  with  many  un- 
known  quantities   and   we   mu.st   check   and 


double-check  fill  the  time.  Although  we  are 
very  hopeful  about  the  entire  situation,  this 
Is  certainly  a  case  where  an  auxiliary  plan  is 
advisable." 

Transporting  the  salmon,  adults  as  well  as 
the  little  flsii.  exacts  an  operating  cost  of 
almost  SlOO.Oob  annuaHy.  In  1944,  Joe  Kem- 
merich says,  me  program  will  be  tapered  off 
and  perhaps  i  eventually  abandoned.  That 
year  the  migrafting  salmon  will  not  be  trapped. 
Many  of  thenfc  will  be  let  past  Rock  Island. 
They  will  be  the  first  graduates  of  the  flsh 
university  to  (ome  back  upstream.  They  will 
be  the  salmati  which,  in  the  past  year  as 
fingerlings,  h^ve  been  acclimated  to  the  new 
spawning  spcits.  Then  the  test  will  be  at 
hand. 

If  the  Chldooks  turn  ofT  up  Nason  Creek 
and  the  Entiiit,  and  the  bluebacks  seek  out 
the  Okanogaii  and  the  Wenatchee.  the  ex- 
periment Wilt  be  a  brilliant  success.  The 
fish  runs  of  the  upper  river  will  have  been 
saved.  Bui  if!  Tyee's  offspring  and  thousands 
of  other  salnion  continue  up  the  Columbia 
and  hurl  thSraselves  at  Grand  Coulee,  the 
cutlock  will  138  dismal.  Artificial  spawning 
on  a  stupendous  scale  might  offer  the  only 
possible  hopai  the  present  program  would 
have  to  be  icpanded  and  prolonged  Indefi- 
nitely, with  Tesults  highly  dubious  at  best. 
Inferior  flsh  |fould  be  certain. 

Downstrea:|i  at  Bonneville  the  Government 
has  even  mote  money  invested  in  ways  and 
means  of  sustaining  the  Columbia  River 
salmon  run^  The  $7,022,000  fish  ladders 
circumventing  Bonneville  Dam.  which  is  only 
a  fraction  tfce  size  of  Grand  Coulee,  but 
nevertheless  ^uite  a  project,  have  been  in  use 
3  years  now  In  1940  a  total  of  391.595  Chl- 
nooks  and  148.808  bluebacks  were  counted 
on  their  way  up  the  cascading  steps.  This 
fails  to  indicate  the  true  quantitative  ratio 
between  the  ;two  species,  however,  fcr  while 
bluebacks  av^rajre  only  4  pounds  the  Chl- 
nocks  averag^  23  and  sometimes  a  sovereign 
of  the  river  \»!ll  weigh  100  pounds  or  more. 

Has  the  BimnevlUe  count  any  bearing  on 
the  great  salmon  mystery?  Some  skeptics 
confess  they,  are  surprised.  Dr.  William  L. 
Finley.  vice  -president  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  Amorica.  who  thinks  the  Govern- 
ment has  goile  "dam  crazy."  admits  the  Bcn- 
nevlUe  fl.shw^ys  are  by  far  the  best  ever  built. 
And  Prof  LJwTence  E  GrifHn.  of  Reed  Col- 
lege. In  Portland,  while  still  afraid  that  the 
fisheries  fac9;  a  bleak  future,  concedes  he  was 
wrong  in  his:  original  estimate  of  the  ladders 
at  B.onnevillf.  "I  don't  grant  yet."  says  he. 
"that  enougli  salmon  are  passing  the  dam  to 
keep  the  runs  at  their  current  level.  How  do 
we  know  wbpt  number  of  fish  were  in  that 
stretch  of  thie  Columbia  before  the  river  was 
blocked  and 'counting  began?  But  I  cheer- 
fully admit  that  a  lot  more  salmon  are 
climbing  the; ladders  than  I  expected" 

The  Bonneville  passages  for  salm.on  have 
brought  Intol  existence  an  entirely  new  civil- 
service  classification,  that  of  fish  counters. 
Tins  is  the  fl^st  tally  of  flsh  in  a  major  stream. 
The  counter^  get  60  cents  an  hour  and  must 
be  able  to  recognize  on  sight  the  species 
which  inhabit  the  Columbia  On  platforms 
in  summer  tnd  In  doghouselike  shelters  in 
stormy  weatjier,  they  keep  count  with  little 
meters  as  thie  fish  slip  through  apertures  at 
the  top  of  tie  ladders.  The  busiest  day  the 
flsh  counter^  ever  had  was  In  September  1940, 
when  33.900  jchinooks  turned  the  staircases 
into  a  milling  m.ass  of  flsh.  Onlookers'  hearty 
beat  faster  ae  they  yatched  the  spectacle.  W 
prrY  THi  pooa  fish 
Naturallsti  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
flshways  at  donnevllle  have  boosted  the  adult 
salmon  upstream  past  the  dam.  But  an  , 
equally  essedtlal  phase  cf  the  life  cycle  of  the 
Chinocks  is  <or  the  fingerlings  to  get  down  to 
the  sea.  anil  here  the  experts  have  their 
Angers  crossed.  The  Bonneville  powerhouse 
l3    honeyconlbed    with    fingerling    bypasses. 
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which  are  chutes  twisting  through  the  con- 
crete. What  happens,  however,  to  the  baby 
fis.h  that  drop  into  the  penstocks?  Do  all  cf 
them  survive  the  turbine  blades?  What 
about  the  mnelstrcm  of  water  at  the  foot  of 
the  spillv. ay?  Will  the  suddenly  clianging 
pressure  give  fingerlings  the  bends,  like  divers 
yanked  between  levels  too  rapidly' 

Oregcn'6  Flsh  Commission  has  released  a 
big  batch  of  fingerlings  rbcve  Bonneville  Dam 
and  another  batch  belt  w  The  fins  of  the 
two  batches  were  carefully  clipped  m  different 
manner  for  identification  When  these  fin- 
gerlings return  from  the  Pacific  as  adult 
salmon,  the  markings  will  tell  plainly  the 
cfTcct  cf  Bonneville  on  the  little  fish 

Not  long  ago  Federal  and  State  biologists 
turned  loose  salmon  fingerlings  above  the 
Portland  General  Electric  Co  Dam,  which 
spans  the  Clackamas  River  In  Oregon.  A 
diver  went  belcw  and  watched  the  fish  ccme 
out  of  the  tailrace.  What  he  raw  was  a 
bloody  mess  The  fingerlings  had  been 
chopped  to  pieces  In  the  generators.  Bonne- 
ville's massive  turbines  have  much  more 
room,  and  naturalists  believe  this  will  net  be 
duplicated  tlieie.  but  tliey  arc  making  no  vm- 
qualified  predictions.  The  size  of  the  Gov- 
ernment dam  prevents  a  similar  emphatic 
te.-^t.  although  hunks  cf  balsam  wocd  have 
passed  through  the  powerhouse  in  Jalrly  good 
6hape 

WHEN    KlrLINC    KE-VLLY    LrVED 

The  Clackamas  was  once  alive  with  salmcn. 
Whopping  Chinooks  spa\^-ned  In  its  moun- 
tain-locked headwaters  and  went  down  to 
the  Columbia  and  so  to  the  ocean  Then 
dams  at  Cazadcro  and  River  Mill,  built  with- 
out adequate  fi.sh  ladders,  depleted  the  runs 
at  a  terrific  rate.  The  Chinooks  speedily  dis- 
appeared from  the  river.  Where  a  muslached 
little  Englishman  had  caught  16  big  salmon 
In  6  hours,  fish  virtually  ceased  to  come. 
The  EnKllshmaus  name  was  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling and  after  he  had  fished  in  the  Clacka- 
mas in  1888  he  wrote  back  to  the  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  of  Lahore.  India: 

"I  have  lived'  The  American  continent 
may  now  sink  under  the  sea.  for  I  have  taken 
the  best  that  it  yields,  and  the  best  was 
neither  dollars,  love,  nor  real  estate  Hear 
now.  gentlemen  of  the  Punjab  Fishing  Club, 
who  whip  the  reaches  of  the  Tavl.  and  you 
who  painfullv  import  trout  to  Ootacamund. 
and  I  Will  tell  vou  how  I  went  fishing  and 
vou  shall  envy  '  •  *  '  There  be  several 
sorts  of  succes.«  In  this  world  that  taste  well 
In  the  moment  of  enjoyment,  but  1  question 
whether  the  stealthy  theft  of  line  from  an 
able-bodied  Columbia  salmon  who  knows  ex- 
actly what  you  are  doing  and  why  you  are 
doing  It  Is  not  sweeter  than  any  other  vic- 
tory within  human  scope  " 

As  on  the  Clackamas.  Innumerable  salmon 
spawning  grounds  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
have  been  blocked  off  by  dams  built  without 
safegunrds  for  fi.sh.  In  the  opinion  of  B  M. 
Brcnnan.  veteran  director  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Fisheries,  this  is  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  why  43.000,000  pounds  of 
Chlno*ik  salmon  were  caught  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  1883  and  only  16.000.000  pounds  in 
1940.  Brcnnan  blames  both  the  Government 
and  private  power  companies.  For  example, 
the  Black  Canyon  Dam,  constructed  by  the 
Bure.iu  of  Reclamation  across  the  Payette 
River,  in  Idaho,  ruined  a  big  Chinook  spawn- 
ing area  and  the  privately  built  Wallowa 
Lake  Dam  In  Oregon  completely  destroyed 
a  valuable  run  of  bluebacks.  Congress  In 
1934  tried  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  thii  by 
ordering  that  any  Federal  or  private  project 
built  in  the  future  must  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  migration  of  flsh. 

Brennan  believes  that  the  next  step  In  the 
protection  of  the  Columbia  salmon  runs  must 
be  to  bring  Idaho  into  a  trl-State  compact 
with  Washington  and  Oregon  for  the  man- 


agement of  the  fisheries  in  the  basin  This 
has  never  been  done  in  the  past,  because  the 
Columbia  docs  not  wash  Idaho  soil  at  any 
pcmt,  yet  the  Columbia's  largest  tributary. 
the  Snake,  threads  across  Idaho  for  750  miles. 
And  of  the  Snake's  largest  tributary  Brennan 
recently  dec'ared:  "The  Salmon  River  in 
Idaho  Is  the  only  major  Chinook  salmcn 
spa'vnlng  grcund  remaining  In  the  entire 
upper  Columbie  River  watershed  that  is  gen- 
err.lly  unaffected  by  dams,  water  diversions, 
poHution.  and  other  hazards  to  the  future 
abundance  of  salmon." 

Both  private  and  Government  dams  are 
athwart  the  Snake  Itself,  although  some  of 
these  are  above  the  Impassable  barrier  of 
Shoshone  Falls.  Idaho  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Irrigation  States  and  its  farmers  con- 
stantly demand  water  for  their  land  and 
kilowatts  to  pump  It  there.  But  the  Salmcn 
Is  a  wilderness  river  and  to  date  its  peaks 
and  crags  have  stood  off  civilization's  en- 
croachments. Along  with  its  various  forks. 
the  Salmon  flows  in  cha<^ms  nearly  a  mile 
deep  It  empties  into  Hell's  Canyon,  where 
the  Snake  has  trenched  a  6.100-foot  gash 
which  is  the  deepest  abyss  on  the  continent. 
Most  of  the  Salmon's  course  is  through  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Nez  Perce,  Idaho.  Challis. 
and  Salmon  National  Forests.  No  boats,  only 
fish  on  their  way  to  spawn,  have  ever  traveled 
the  Salmon  upstream,  and  so  it  is  known  In 
Idaho  as  "the  river  of  no  return." 

WTTH    DR.'^WN    SWORDS.    IF    NEED    EE 

A  graying  Scotsman,  Hugh  C.  Mitchell, 
Oregon's  head  fish  culturlst,  says,  "1  wculdna 
be  surprised  if  the  Salmon  Is  now  the  gr-reat 
spawning  spot  of  the  Northwest  We  must 
protect  that  river  with  drawn  swords,  if  need 
be"  Keeping  the  Salmcn  River  open  and 
uncontamlnated  Is  a  No.  1  order  of  business 
among  fishermen  and  wildlife  enthusiasts. 
Federal  '♦xperts.  new  surveying  this  wilderness 
river,  believe  It  is  fully  as  important  from  a 
Chinook  propagation  standpoint  as  the  main 
stem  cf  the  Columbia  L'oyd  Royal,  biologist 
for  the  State  cf  Washington,  contributes  the 
added  fact  that  o.icst  of  the  Columbia  River 
Eteelhead  trout  passing  Bonneville  Dam.  and 
185.174  did  so  last  year,  go  up  the  Salm.on  to 
lay  their  eggs  With  these  c  rcumstances  in 
mind,  the  Washington  Legislature  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  apprcpr.ate  funds  at  once 
fcr  the  preser%'ation  of  fish-spawning  areas  in 
Idaho. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  proposal  by 
two  Members  from  Oregon.  Senatcr  Charles 
L.  McN.^^T.  Republican  minority  leader,  and 
Representative  Waiter  M   Pierce,  a  New  Deal 
Democrat,   fcr   a   $23,700,000   navigation   dam 
across  the  Columbia  at  Umatilla  Rapids,  mid- 
way  between   Bonneville  and   Grand   Coulee. 
Yet  Royal  believes  this  big  barrier  would  have 
infinitely    less    effect    on    the    Chinook    ruiis 
than    much    smaller   dams   wecged    Into   the 
upper  reaches  cf  the  Salmcn  River.     "If  'Uma- 
tilla Dam  is  fitted  with  the  same  kind  of  flsh- 
ways as  Bonneville  and  Rock  Island."  he  ex- 
plains.  "I'm  sure   It   won't   do  any   material 
harm  to  the   salmon."     Maps  of  the  United 
States   Geological    Survey    show    the    Salmon 
studded  with  potential  "dam  sites,  but  wlld- 
llfers.  after  giving  in  or  being  vanquished  on 
practically  every  other  river  in  the  far  West, 
say  this  is  where  they  die  with  their  boots  en. 
They  think  hcpe  lasts  as  long  as  the  Salmon 
stays    untrammeled.     Hugh    Mitchell    under- 
scores the  fact  that  a  little  hatchery  near  the 
top  cf  the  Salmon  River,  within  15  miles  of 
where   Lewis   and   Clark   crossed    the   Conti- 
nental Divide  and  limped  dcwn  Agency  Creek, 
used    to    collect    as    many    as    6  500  000    eggs 
annually.    This  is  half  the  number  Joe  Kem- 
merich and  his  aides  put  in  trays  last  year  at 
the  largest  fish  hatchery-  In  the  country. 

SALMON    VEESrS    PEOPLE 

In    this    entire    situation    the    new    dealers 
and   their   bitter  foes,   the   utilities    are  the 


Joint   targets   of   naturalists    and    fl  hcrmen. 
Some    strange    political     alliance?     have    re- 
sulted     When  Dr    FInlcy,  cf  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton    League,     claimed     that     plans    cf     the 
Army  engineers  for  high  dams  on  the  W.l- 
lamette    River    wculd    endanger    tl-at    tribu- 
tary's Chincck  run.<;.  he  •was  simultanc;  usly 
rebuked    by    the    Oregon    Statcsnifn.    news- 
paper cf  the  State's  an^i-Ncw  Deal  Grvcrncr, 
Charles   A    Sprague.   anrt    by   Rcpresciitntlve 
J.  F   Hosch.  New  Deal  leader  In  the  Oregon 
Legislature.     "Must    the    Willamette    Valloy." 
indignantly    asked    the    statesman,    "frrever 
remain   a    wilderness  so   that    the    snpply   cf 
salmon    m.ay    be   m.alntainfd''"      And    Hosch 
wrote   Finley   accusingly.   "You   unquestion- 
ably  are  more   concerned   about   a   few    flsh 
than  about  the  people  who  inhabit  cur  land." 
The  controversy  Involves  the  w.'jole  dcvcl- 
'cpment  of  the  Ncrthwest  which  is  the  coun- 
try's final   frontier.     "Salm<in    and    clvlllza- 
tlon   don't   mix,"   say   the   fishermen       J    A, 
Craig,    biologist    for    tht    Flsh    and    Wildlile 
Service,    recently    decided    that    lunit^tnng. 
mining,    irrigation,    and    power    {reduction    • 
"are   practically   all   deleterkus   lo   the   pro- 
ductivity and  survival  cf  the  fLsh  populatjcn 
of    the     Columbia     River  "       But     today     the 
Northwest    is    in    the    midst    cf    the     biggest 
industrial   boom  in   its  history.     l"e.r(s'.[-   are 
being  felled  to  provide  luml>er  for  ships  and 
barracks.    New  mines  arc  being  tapped     Soon 
plants    along    the    Columbia    will    turn    cut 
nearly     a    third     of     the    Nation's    exp;.nded 
aluminum      producticr.         Irrigaiion      canals 
are  being  dug  thrcugh  the  dry  uplands. 

Rivers  glutted  with  logs  are  no  good  for 
fish,  and  logged-cfT  hillsides  are  no  good  for 
rivers.  Many  a  migraiir.g  salmon  has  acci- 
dentally poked  into  an  irrigation  ditch  and 
ended  his  odyssey  in  an  ailalfa  field.  Three 
hundred  dead  fingerlings  were  Just  found  in 
a  fiume  near  Grants  Pa*s.  Oreg  Factories 
mean  cities  and  cities  mean  pollution  The 
Willamette  River  is  so  full  cf  ofTai  and  chem- 
ical \^as-tes  that  its  fall  run  of  Ch. nooks  is 
gone,  literally  choked  to  death  The  spring 
run  has  survived  only  becau.se  cf  the  for- 
tunate coincidence  that  it  comes  upstream 
when  freshets  from  the  mcuncams  immerse 
the  excretion  anc.  sawdust  and  trash  with 
which  Portland  clegs  the  waterway 

After  fingerlings  released  belcw  a  Willam- 
ette River  bridge  had  d;ed  and  floated  belly 
up  in  less  than  4  minutts  William  J  ?mith. 
president  cf  the  Oregon  V.'.ldlife  Federation, 
announced  grimly  that  125  000  spcrt.'-men  In 
the  State  were  reedy  for  political  action  if 
something  is  not  dene  In  an  attempt  to 
prevent  spread  of  these  conditions.  Dr  Paul 
J.  Raver.  Bonneville  Dam  adminis  rat<:;r,  is 
requiring  as  a  condition  cf  pcwer  sales  the 
elimination  of  waste  products 

PROTECTIVE    MEASrRES 

The  Washington  Department  of  Fisheries 
Is  pressing  for  legislation  to  compel  the 
screening  of  all  Irrigation  canals  and  has  set 
up  nearly  300  filters  already  Oregon's  fish 
commission  wants  trolling  In  the  ocean  rig- 
idly controlled,  and  its  chairman ,  Jehn  C. 
Veatch.  believes  no  com.mercial  fishing  should 
be  allowed  on  the  Columbia  abfve  Bonne- 
ville Emm  Senator  McNaet.  of  Oregon,  be- 
lieves that  trolling  at  sea  must  be  closely 
regulated.  He  ha.s  Introduced  a  bill  giving 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  the  right  to 
prevent  the  catching  if  salm.on  under  certain 
weights  and  sizts  "We  know  "  he  explains, 
that  the  Chinooks  atUtln  most  of  their 
growth  In  the  ocean  It  is  an  econrm-.c  waste 
to  permit  the  catching  of  a  9-pound  salmon 
which  in  3  or  4  months  mleht  weight  25 
pounds.  The  reduction  of  spawning  grounds 
In  the  upper  Columbia  niakr-s  more  impera- 
tive than  ever  that  we  get  every  pr.&sible 
ounce  of  food  value  from  the  salmon  which 
are  netted  In  the  Parific  "  McNary  says  he 
has  a.'^surances  that  C.onerta  will  parallel  any 
I    such  action  taken  by   the   United  Btates      A 
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f^     .     ■.',-   •■  ;    r    .'    h<-"-fr   f,r   for   vi.jr-,(- 

'',  .  .  /^'  ',.'.  f;.'aiit  !hi-  <-!ifJ  'A  the  blVjn 
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t,  •  '.  .-  ;.  •■- •  .'  ■  '  <■  '-'ri  ttiwarl  f  ivdizat  If.n'a 
k  '*...'.  ',.-.  ';.■    '.:.>■■'.  U-:u  In  fiorlh  Arn-.-rica." 


"c.:c:    I  -ScIU-e 
=-  '.■.'--  c    Inland 

..  "i.     "       '«  3.  tic  1^3.1 


r-   "   "  l.-r  ;. 


&    7--   -'.-.i^  Z  Lrc:i:   I:.  <:.'  .r  -..- -  Z.    JKcn  of 

7  •;■--.  .•■=;•.-..'      E.;-'-;-     -.^     P'.reien    &r:d 

C'..'r.2i*rcei  , 

I-.  .'.  -  -.-r^.'.  sa;d  th--.  •--  v.  ..-.d  War  »is 
•^  ,:.  ',:.  ■...'-  Mor-'.r-ga.  f:.s  r-... e:  r./ec&'..:je  tr.a: 
-  iter* ay  a5ord»rd  lacLities  !or  the  Ei:p3r..ent 
oJ  raw  rr-attr.als  to  the  g:ant  Jridu-^trles 
manjfacturir-?    weapcns   and    materials    far 


'R'rap»'Vn%  •»•: 


n  '  r^  K   ^  r 


ri  r;r.a» 


over-.arr.e  the  Germans 


cr;  the  batt^field.^.  cl  France 

■.'.■;..>  raiLroadA  were  the  backbone  ol  cur 
*•;.-.  .jy>rtat;ci:  syrtem  dur:r.^  the  Srst  Wcrld 
V.  ;.-  ajs  ther  are  :n  the  prer-ent  e2ierg^r:?y, 
r.e-A-  forrr-s  of  trar;';p'jrtat:on  have  been  de- 
veloped and  old  method^s  have  been  improved 
•■.  •':.■-.  ,o',.r.t  t.-.ji-':  they  can  mat«riailv  rup- 
[.<•:.''-.'.•  •;.«-  .'i...-'.ads  sp^ially  during  perl- 
cx;-.    ,.    .5...     -  -.  j...- 

In  adi.t.'..o  to  th'r  Monongahela  R;ver. 
which  ha-s  beeri  C':r.-^;derably  improved  lor 
i.av...'atlon  since  Worl'i  '.Vir  clav-  many  ether 
V.  it--r-*-ays  and  ch«nr.<-.-.  .'.i'-  o^'-n  developed 
',r  ':»--ited  to  a:d  the  orderly  fiox  ^!  xater- 
\. '.-:.'■  commerce  Exter.-icn  oJ  p.pe  l:nes 
o  ...■..-.:^  this  same  pe.'i.c:  and  th^;  dev^rlopment 
cf  ri.ot'-r  tran-p''- *':■'-'  r.i-.e  made  the«« 
amende?  ;.'r.p',."a.'. t  .oo«'.:.oms  of  interstate 
com.m«-rce 

now  :.•.•:.'.:.:,  /?.e:o;;t  .'.:'.•.;? 

A  '  ..-d:r./  t  ,  a  .'<:-:  rt  '--..mite  1939  inland 
V'i*  x-^s  div.df-d  amvr.g  the  fieveral  trans- 
po: -i-i.-o  a^^'^inciei  -  •iibstantially  as  follows: 


Fr»-izht 

revenue 

'toD-milei) 

Perrenf  of 

Ki.l-Aayi- 

UAal 

.St«»rij  

6Z5 

Kl'-'tnc 

.1 

Inland  wdt«Tw^ys: 

•  ireat  hakes     

14  3 

liivers  and  fanals  

3.7 

I'ctrnli'ijin  f>ij>e  liD»«  (Piclud- 

ins;  Kitherinp  l:n«~ 

6  5 

Iliuhways  (including  private 

■luf^irrioMle  trtfl3c; 

10.0 

Airways 

.» 

'n.!les; 


TTif-  foregoir.g  t.'tbie  Ir.dlcates  that  18  pcr- 
cpr.'  or  nearly  or.p-flfth,  of  the  tctal  ton- 
mileage  of  cur  pr-'Sf-nt  IrJai'.d  commerce 
moves  by  water,. 

Compared  wf^  pre-war  years  traffic  on  In- 
land wH»-§ii»rtiy  and  coa.stal  canals  had  made 
great  sffides,  aa  the  following  jiertinent  eia- 
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ttetlcs  cf  mr  zlzT-t  -rL'rrrzfi  frr  the  j'-t: 
13»  c:^>ire<    w.th  1^14  iz.±.'j»rji 

1       »M       1       :^ 
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]>-:-■    •  >  .M  a  a« 

ir.ijKtot*    xi  *j-  J* 

B».rvraBa!»   I ta.svLOM    srB.i4:.*a 


Th»  •'.r.r.ii?  :riiiCi*.Ki  !:?  1*14  «3j5S  Dot 
-  ,  ^^-_p  ^.  Q»»i-  i_a_t»  pert*. 
1.     ^  .,       t.:ii  T^.-jmr  iLiCTjig  -.i:rc-agli 

cai^Tktc'Jz^  elar^eit  c'  t±»e  Great  Laie  rvs- 
teiE.  Thii  i- .-,  6?p::e«  i;  ths  t::ir^re  indi- 
cated Jrr  133^ 

Alth.uzh  t  .*  :r:rei5<  :r  .r:.K2.i  w^iteriraT* 
mile::^r  ha?   ;  >e*n  £-ight   cur.::^   the   pist  25 

c:ia.-_^els  «Lnd  a.cd-i:g  fir^tie*  t-c  fcnr^  these 
traSc  art-er.ej  ::  a  f tiller  eSt-er^rr  liai.y  of 
th*  streiLZis  ■a  h.;h  ;z:  1314  "xtzt  EUitihle  only 
fcr  toats  zl  :he  shallrwer:  drsit  are  tolay 
prcv:dir.2  5a^(  n2v.g3t:ci:  Zzr  T?^«eLs  iramcg 
9  f  c^t  or  m^2  r 

UTLAjrO  W4^  a-RATS  HAVI  IXlKG  STEVIS  THl 
XAZZOX 

T:^<i  Mise  J  sippj  and  ether  inland  nren 
were  pr.me  fictvr*  in  the  ear.-  develrpaaeiit 
of  the  M-di.i  V.est  The  friendly  waters  of 
trie  Oh;-  Miiicur.  and  Ccltim-^ia  Rivers  made 
It  po&s  tie  f::  Lew.s  and  C^rc  to  ccndtxrt 
their  North!  est  eipedititn.  thtis  openinf 
that  vast  reg  -.a  tc  settlement 

St  Lcuu  a 'd  ether  cit.es  al^ng  the  U-s- 
sisfcipp;  had  I  levelcped  tnto  imp'-rtant  trad- 
ing centers  1:  ng  before  ratlr-^dr  were  Intro- 
duced ;n  the  'ez:on.  Fcllcwmg  their  ccnung. 
however,  r.ve  ■  traffic  declined  sharply. 

Tz^i  E-ie  C  mal  and  other  artificial  vater- 
wavs  which  I  ad  ccntnbuted  &o  much  to  th« 
cirly  develop  nent  cf  the  country  a.so  5ur- 
fered  with  i  he  introduction  cf  ctmpetlng 
forms  of  tranj  pcnation  which  provided  faster 
service,  and  many  cf  these  waterways.  In- 
cluding the  Chesapeake  and  Ohic  Canal  con- 
necting Wasl.ngtcn.  D.  C.  and  Cumberland. 
Md  ,  cea-^ed  t)  operate. 

Dunng  thr  period  cf  rap.dly  expanding 
raUway  f aciJii  i?s  c'lr  waterways  were  seriously 
rjeglected.  I:  iai6.  however,  when  railway* 
becam.e    overtaxed    with    the    burden    cf    the 


first  World 
In  waterway 
One    of    ' 

Council  of 
1916.   was   t 


e^trt.  interest  was  renewed 


e  principal  functions  of  the 
ational  Defense,  established  In 
nvestigatc  and  make  recom- 
mendations io  the  President  on  the  uUllra- 
tlon  cf  inland  waterways  Four  million  dol- 
lars were  allocated  by  the  Em.ergency  Fleet 
Corporation  for  the  ccnstructi-on  of  steel 
barges  and  liteel  tow  toats  to  be  used  for 
transporting  coal  and  iron  ore  between  St. 
Louis  and  St   Paul. 

This  trafa ;  did  not  develop  as  planned 
due  to  mac  equate  terminal  facilities.  A 
Bimilar  plan  tor  moving  coal  and  ore  on  the 
upper  Missisi  Ippi  U  now  being  considered. 

IN     THE    FIEST    WORLD     W .« 

In  1918  thie  Director  General  of  the  rail- 
roads creat*<!  a  committee  on  inland  water- 
ways to  take  over  these  functions  of  the 
Council  of  ^  ational  Defense.  Thi*  commit- 
tee Immediately  undertook  a  study  to  de- 
termine melhcds  by  which  various  Inland 
waterways,  including  the  Mississippi  River, 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orlean.",  and  the 
Warrior  Rivsr.  could  be  utilized. 

As  little  dcmmerce  was  moving  on  these 
streams  ana  floating  equipment  was  not 
readily  avallbble.  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion undertook  to  provide  barges  and  tugs 
and  engage  >i  the  construction  of  terminals 
necessary  for  the  handling  of  waterway  traffic. 

ATTtH  THE  FIRST  WORLD  W-.\R 

The  Tran^ortatlon  Act  of  1920  provided 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of 
boats  and  other  transportation  faciUtlea  on 
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Inln!  c1  raMr>.!.  constnl.  arid  coastwis-e  water- 
ways, and  directed  that  cfflce  to  take  such 
action  as  might  become  necestarv  to  con- 
tinue their  operation. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Warrior  lines 
were  operated  until  Ceugrefes  provided  for 
the  creation  of  the  Inland  Watttways  Cor- 
poration in  1924.  Since  that  time  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 

has  been  extended  to  the  upper  Mississippi 
and    the   Mis.<iOurl   Rivers. 

The  purpose  of  creating  the  Inland  Water- 
wavs  Corporation  (Federd  barge  line)  was 
to  demonstrate  the  leasibiHty  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  niland  waterway  transportation  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Warrior  Rivers  and  con- 
necting waters. 

That  the  point  has  been  proven  Is  clearly 
ehown  not  only  by  the  increased  traffic  of  the 
Federal  Barge  Line  but  by  the  many  other 
common  carriers,  contract  carriers,  and  pri- 
vate lines  which  have  established  profitable 
operations  on  the  Mississippi  and  lis  tribu- 
taries, including  the  Oh  o  River 

Traffic  on  the  Mi.-sissippi  waterway  system 
has  grown  from  52,000.(i00  tens  in  1923.  the 
year  before  the  Inland  Waterway  Corporation 
started  operations,  to  76000000  tons  in  1939. 

FACILITIFS  BEING  TULLT   tJTILIEED 

The  strain  on  rail  transport  due  to  defense 
demands  has  already  n-suited  in  greatly  in- 
creased Inland  waterway  activity.  All  avail- 
able waterwav  equipment  is  new  being  Uti- 
lized in  moving  raw  materials  and  flnUhed 
products. 

Larger  tows  of  barges  than  ctistcmary  are 
now  assembled  for  th«'  movement  of  steel 
from  the  producing  areas  cf  Pittsburgh  and 
Birmingham  to  the  Gulf  where  it  is  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  ships  or  for  other  construc- 
tion projects.  On  the  return  trip  raw  mate- 
rials for  inland  plants  sre  carried. 

For  years  the  Missirs  ppi  River  system  has 
been  used  cxt<nsively  for  the  transport  cf 
petroleum  products  in  the  middle  western 
area.  It  is  now  being  utilized  to  relieve  the 
oil  shortage  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  Border- 
line distribution  areas  formerly  served  from 
Atlantic  ports  are  now  being  supplied  by  ex- 
tending operations  cf  oil  depots  located  on 
Inland  waterways. 

Th"  Federal  Petroleum  Coordinator  re- 
cently announced  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  v  ith  cne  of  the  larger  oil  com- 
panies for  reversal  cf  XYe  flow  in  its  pipe  lines 
conntctmg  New  York  with  the  Ohio  River. 
ThiB  pipe  line  has  beer,  u-ed  for  carrying 
refined  products  westward;  it  will  not  carry 
crude  cU  to  the  East. 

Present  plans  provide  fcr  the  delivery  cf 
Texas  and  Louisiana  crude  oil  by  barges  at 
Midland.  Pa.,  on  the  Ohii  River,  from  whence 
It  will  be  carried  by  pipe  Une  to  the  New 
York  area.  As  a  cruce  line  it  will  deliver 
25.000  barrels  daily. 

BARCCE  CAJIRY  PI.I  NTY  OF  FKEICHT 

Barges  up  to  2.800  tens  new  ply  between 
St  Louis.  New  Orlean?.  end  Mobile,  by  way 
cf  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  Coastal  Canal. 
A  barge  of  this  type  hat,  a  capacity  equal  to 
60  frciGhi  cars  A  1.2(.0-tcn  l:arge  carries  as 
much  as  30  cars.  In  ether  words,  one  2.800- 
ton  barge  cr  two  1.200-tcn  barges  are  capable 
of  carrying  f. -eight  in  excess  of  that  hauled 
bv  the  average  freight  train. 

'  Additloital  floating  equipment  and  the 
adoption  of  a  practlca'  plan  for  extension  of 
the  interchange  of  barges  between  carriers 
would  materially  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
cur  inland  waterway  operations  and  aid 
further  in  the  defend  effort.  Shortage  of 
steel.  hov.-ever.  has  limited  the  amount  ci  ma- 
terial available  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional equipment. 

The  Maritime  CommlSElon  is  now  consider- 
ing the  building  of  c-ncrete  barges  of  284 
feet  draft  to  carry  oil  and  other  bulk  rom- 
modities   for   operation    on    deep-wi*    iai.'S 


Their  size  and  draft  however,  would  prevent 
the  use  of  such  equipment  en  inland  water- 
ways. 

The  B::'  v",  .-»,'.!::.. r:*v  recently  ar.iv  tificed 
that  :'  .s  '.'■::'ri'.:'.e  n  r?  ri'^irierable  numl^er  (  t 
ferrc--^'  :  r-'t  t  b:.".-'^  uhich  ha^•e  a  c.irryuig 
capacity  i  ..Jo  •':,.-  -^.nr"  are  ct  r.strurti  d  wiih 
shipshape  ends. 

They  are  intended  for  use  in  the  various 
ports  and  river  channels  in  England  While 
somewhat  similar  barges  have  been  con- 
sidered for  operation  on  our  inland  water- 
ways, no  plan  has  as  yet  been  developed  for 
extensive  construction  of  this  type  of  equip- 
ment. 

TRAFFIC    ON    THB    GREAT    LAKES 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. United  Statc^  Am  y  shows  tliat  tbe 
total  United  States  commerce  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  1929  amounted  to  161,000.000  short 
tons,  but  that  in  1939  this  tonnage  dropped 
to   141.000.000  short  tons 

The  1940  figures  are  not  available,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  show 
a  substantial  Incrfasc  over  1939.  Traffic  on 
the  Great  Lakes  consists  mainly  of  Iron  ore 
and  grain  m.oving  from  the  Lake  Superior 
area  and  coal  being  returned  to  the  same 
region 

Records  cf  the  Sault  Ste  Mane  Canals  are 
accurate  indicators  of  traffic  moving  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage 
must  move  through  these  lanes.  In  1929 
a  total  of  92  622.6co  short  tons  of  freight 
passed  through  the  Soo  Canals,  settii  c  a 
record  not  theretofore  or  since  equ  ded. 
Shipping  officials  and  stati.nicians  believed 
that  this  record  would  probably  never  again 
be    attained 

Today  shippers  ar.d  steamship  men  on  the 
Great  Lakes  predict  that  this  sea.<xin's  freight 
shipments  through  the  Sew  Canals  will  ex- 
ceed  100.000,000  tons. 

A  75,000,000-ton  ore  movement  is  pointed 
out  as  the  biggest  single  factor  in  estab- 
lishing tlie  new  record  Grain  and  coal 
movements  are  also  heavy.  August  ship- 
ments brought  this  year's  freight  movement 
throueh  the  Soo  Canals  to  68.500,000  tons. 

The  movement  for  September  is  expected 
to  aggregate  14.000,000  tons  and  the  cargo 
fleet  will  have  another  6  weeks  or  more  to 
operate  dtiring  the  current  season.  Freez- 
ing weather  usually  closes  the  Lakes  to  ship- 
ping  late   In   November 

MORE    GEE    WILL    M     (  AKh.II.D     M.Xl      \  EAR 

Increased  demands  for  steel  lor  the  na- 
tional-defense !  r.  crnm  during  1942  defi- 
nitely indicates  : b-'  the  orr  movement  on 
the  Great  Lakes  u  ft  substantially  exceed 
the  record  which  If  exixrted  to  be  estab- 
lished this  year.  Plans  are  already  bsing 
made  to  handle  the  irmase  Five  bulk 
freighters,  each  of  11, Um  trrnss  tons,  arc  now 
under  construction  at  t-rrat  Lakes  ship- 
yards and  are  expected  tr  1h^  re.idv  for  the 
1942   season. 

Recent  legislation  permitting  Canadian  fiag 
vessels  to  engage  In  cur  lake  ore  carr^-ing 
trade  will  also  provide  additional  tonnage  fcr 
th-5  movement.  This  leeulation  was  enacted 
too  late  to  be  cf  substantial  benefit  during 
the  current  season. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Inlrecoastal  Canals 
are  also  important  from  a  defense  vitwpclnt. 
Considerable  quantities  cf  essential  commod- 
ities, including  petroleum,  lumber,  phosphate 
rocks,  sulphur,  and  cotton,  mcve  regtilarly 
over  the  various  sections  of  these  waterways. 

THE   MISSING    I  TXKS 

With  the  exception  of  a  section  in  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Atlantic  Intraccastal  Waterway  pro- 
vides a  12-foot  channel  from  Boston.  Ma£S  to 
the  St  Johns  River  in  Florida  and  an  8-foot 
channel  from  the  St.  Jchns  River  to  Miam!. 

The  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  now  extends 
frcm  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  to  Corptis  Chrlsti. 
Tex,  w.th  a  ontr^inhg  channel  diplh  cl  9 


fe(t  Tl-.is  pirVrt  will  ever'us'ly  extend  to 
the  Bi<    Gra:  d.'    River  at  Brc«i  smUp.  Tt  x 

Th( --e  waterway;  are  essential  :-Ct  c  :iiy  lor 
commercial  and  rerrt  ational  v(>-.-v  ~  but  they 
will  pr  v.clr  a  sh  I'l'red  rha;  r.ei  J  t  the  move- 
ment cl  Khal  v.-  dralt  navhl  vt  si-Is,  including 
destrcv.  :-  h'  ■  v  f-  t :  ..  \sriLVis  bi.ses  rn  the 
Atlant'ic  and  thr  Gulf  cf  Mexico,  if  ne>.FSsity 
arises 

Until  the  missing  New  Jersev  ar.d  Florida 
sections  are  provided,  the  full  eec^ivtnese  of 

the  Atlanti,  ,-.  ■,  Gu'.f  I:-.t:aoc..L-ta:  Waterway 
system  can  hardly  be  Btt.ained. 


Tribute    to   the    "Unmuzzled"   Press 


IN 


FXTFN.-ION    OF  REV..--.HKS 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

CF    OKI  Slir  M* 

E  HClbE  OF  KFPHErEM.XTIVrS 


Monday  Oct'  b-r  C   1941 

Mr.    JOHNSON    cf    Ok'ahoma.      Mr. 
Speaker,  it  us  a  eenuine  Flea-^u  t  to  add 
a  few  wortis  to  the  many  deM-n-mn  crm- 
plimrnt.';  that  have  been   psid  the  coun- 
try  presi';   by   Member'^   <[   Cor.-re^s  and 
Others  d  ;nnr  National  Ntv.-spaper  Wn  k 
from  Oct -be:-   1-7.     W.  id":  cl   p:  au-n^  for 
the  prei?  have  CPir.t'  f:<^ni  ;>?' p':?  of  ail 
walks  of  life  and  from  every  neck  and 
corner  cf  'ho  United  States.    The  coun- 
try   n.vv.-iA>;.:s.    mcmd.ng    th-    sn^-^^il- 
town  daiiif.'-.  wtf  klio.^,  and  se^niweeklies, 
have    eainr:;     :ho     n.a!.y    t.ibu-'-s    paid 
them  thh-^  v."^-k      The  sraail-tcwn  pap.r 
has  been  rclr rred  to  as  a  '  .-^ymbcl  cf  the 
American  v. ay  of  hfe."     C'-riamiy  it  is  a 
\ery   important    part    cf    in-    Amer  can 
way  of  life.     It   has   ri'Xcnht valid   that 
it  IS  unhamixrtd  and  unafraid.     These 
so-called   country   papers   repicsent   cne 
of  America's  really  ^n  a"  d  :ii  crat*c  in- 
stitutions. 

The  important  part  m 
newspapers  are  playmq  ir 
American  ideals  as  well  a'^ 
freedom  of  thought  and  sp- 
possibly  be  overempha^-.z:'" 
country  press  it  unl;a:::p  r't:  ard  un- 
afraid it  has  long  been  a  pxv.rr  Icr  good 
in  every  community  m  ail  '  ;i.s  lend. 

As  long  as  w  h^v*-  i^n  ■  Lirntuzz'.ed" 
press  the  future  of  Anvr  -a  .^  secure. 
May  the  inllnence  cf  a  fr^-  pr-^^  live 
on  and  on  w  .'h  und.ni.ni'-hr  d  prv  (  r 

A  few  weeks  a^o,  in  rtwy  o  a  i-^.i::st 
from  the  editor  of  the  Anier.Cc.n  r.vs.s. 
I  wrc  e  a  i;n»f  iribuio  ti-  tl-.e  country 
press  that  was  printed  in  a  i-c.  !\t  h-bin' 
of  that  publication,  uh.ch  I  31.:  pitas  d 
I  to  include  as  a  p.u-t  ol  n-y  rcr--='-k^  It 
I   follows: 

I       The  small-town  newspaper  is  t-s  American 

as  the  village  doctor  or  the  lifle  red  scb.o.:.!- 

hcuse.    Through  the  years  th£s>e  mf.ny  small 

voices   have   raUed  a   united   cry   in   defence 

'    cf    those    principles    which    mtke    America 

i    American— the    freedom    oJ    speech,   cf    v.v.r- 

6hip,  and  of  the  press;  life,  liberty,  and  the 

pursuit    of    happine.-s.     The    ccuntlef^    i-.l- 

lions   of   town   and    (i.-iy   pc-cple,   the    real 

;    America,   who  hsve   :•    ..   ;   upcn  their  small- 

;   town  daily  and  vc  kIv  r.vispaper  not  alone 

f..r   u  MMC'«    tl   vsinu   tui.tt   lut   bIed  for 


srr,a'.l-town 
pit  .-crvme 

e:h   car.no* 
E.  la'J  ■«■  the 
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the  molding  of  public  opinion,  have  done 
BO  in  complete  confidence  that  their  fellow 
citizens  who  own  and  operate  these  local 
enterprises  are  honest,  "aboveboard."  and 
a.-e  uninfluenced  by  the  pressure  of  po- 
litical cliques  or  the  lure  of  high-priced 
advertis.ni?. 


Morgenthau's  Tax  on  Invested  Capital 
Favors  Wartime  Babies 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


LETTER    TO    THE    SECRET.\RY    OF    THE 
TRE.'ISURY 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
whicn  I  have  sent  to  Hon.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

My  De.^r  Mr.  Secret.^ry:  I  am  contident 
that  despite  the  pre^sure  of  your  heavy  re- 
spousibilities  you  will  not  consider  it  inap- 
propriate for  me,  a-s  .i  Member  of  Congress,  to 
a.-^k  of  you  the  time  necessary  to  reply  to 
sovcr.ll  questlcn.5  in  ccnnecticn  with  your 
;;dvocacy  of  100-percent  taxation  of  any 
profits  of  corporations  that  exceed  6  pcrccr.t 
of  lnvcs;ed  capital. 

Is  the  proposal.  Ir.  efTec^  to  limit.-H*S  "pay  ' 
of  every  dolLir  at  work  and  at  risk  in  trade 
and  Industry  to  6  cents  a  year,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  work  or  risk  involved.'  In  other 
words,  to  enforce  a  situ.ition.  exactly  cc:r.- 
parab'e  to  limiting  the  waftes  of  a  worker 
to  a  specified  sum  per  year,  regardless  of  the 
innumerable  degrees  of  skill,  risk,  and  efTort 
involved? 

I  believe,  from  my  daily  cont:ict,';  wi^h 
scores  of  small  businesses  in  my  district,  that 
many  of  them  would  be  ruined  by  such  a 
lax.  Small  enterprises  deper.d  cn  energetic 
use  cf  hmitod  c.ipital —capital  almo-t  always 
painfully  accumulated.  Frequently  the?e 
.-■mall  capital  invcstm.er.ts  must  be  turned 
ever  many  ti.mes  m  the  course  of  a  year,  if 
the  little  enterpr..*es  are  to  keep  their  owner.s' 
heads  above  water.  The  result  of  a  very 
modest  gam  on  each  turn-ever  cf  the  capit.il 
may  be.  it  is  true,  a  high  percent-ige  of  the 
littl?  m.an  s  precious  capital  at  risk,  and  yet  a 
small  sum.  ip.dee  i.  in  dclhirs.  If  all  of  that 
modest  sura  m  excels  of  6  percent  on  the 
small  capital  is  to  be  taxed  away,  how  can 
the  little  enterprise  survive? 

The  little  man.  er^pecially  the  small  manu- 
facturer, has  his  troubles  holding  his  own  at 
present.  He  eets  no  priorities.  His  manu- 
facturing IS  stalled  for  v.-ant  of  gr.ods  and 
material.  Your  proposal  would  add  to  his 
i:erp!cxities.  In  what  way  would  your  plan 
assure  him  any  returns  on  brains,  good  will, 
initiative,  or  genius? 

Is  It  not  true  that,  unlike  the  railroad  or 
public  utility,  the  adveriusmg  corporation  or 
the  ser\ice  corpcration  has  httle  capital  as- 
sets? Their  profits  might  be  a  cascade,  but 
would  Mot  tiieir  carnin:-s  passed  on  to  stock- 
holders be  a  mere  trickle? 

Would  net  your  profit-freezing  device  place 
k  premium  rii  waste  and  unwarranted  costs? 
Plants  would  be  unduly  expanded  and  sala- 
ries improperly  increased  to  avoid  tax.  Pay 
rolli  Would  be  au^meiatcd.     Duplicate  posi- 


tions for  friends  and  poor  relatives  would  be 
set  up.  There  would  be  no  Incentive  for  sharp 
trading  or  dealing  at  arms  length  with  supply 
men. 

Would  there  not  be  discouragement  to  effi- 
ciency? There  would  be  no  rewards — no  in- 
centive for  watchfulness.  Why  watch  the 
pennies?  The  Government  would  take  the 
dollars  saved  anyway.  Would  not  corpora- 
tions, to  cut  down  tax.  be  m.cst  extravagant 
in  expenditures  for  equipment  and  material? 
Would  not  such  spending  unduly  increase 
purchasing  power,  make  goods  m.ore  scarce, 
and  encourage  Inflation? 

While  I  am  primarily  concernrd  with  the 
small  busne-ssmi'.n.  I  would  mcjuire  also  as 
to  the  probable  eiTect  of  your  proposal  on  the 
larger  concerns.  I  do  not  have  m  mmd  the 
great  corporation  alone,  for  it  is  conceivable 
that  It  could  divert  large  amounts  to 
strengthening  its  position.  I  do,  however, 
wonder  what  would  ha;:pen  to  the  millions 
cf  .stockholders,  who  own  such  enterprises 
and  who  have  mvesied  their  savings  without 
any  forewarning  that  normal  earnings  might 
no  longer  be  pas.-ed  on  to  them 

Do  not  businesses,  larste  and  small,  oper- 
ate under  v.-idely  varying  conditions  in  respect 
of  invested  capital,  ai.d.  therefore,  would 
not  such  a  proposal,  as  yours,  m  many  cases 
result  in  unccnscicnably  drastic  hardship? 
Wliat  IS  your  ansv.-cr?  My  constituents  are 
pressing  me.     They  are  frar.kly  worried. 

Would  not  your  plan  discourage  alniost  to 
the  vanishing;  point  all  d"sire  to  invest  in 
any  comm.on  stock''  Tliere  would  no  longer 
be  a  real  incentive  to  ri=k  saving?  in  com.mon 
stock.  Is  it  your  desire  to  do  away  wnh  pub- 
lic   financing    and    substitute    gcvernrr.ental 


flnancm:;  r.s  the  only 


:r. 


That,  unfortu- 


nately, is  tlie  to'alitarian  way. 

Would  rot.  Mr,  Secretary,  such  a  limita- 
tion of  the  wage  of  capital  result  in  about 
the  same  srrt  cf  situation  as  would  fcilcw 
from  paying  exactly  the  same  annual  wage 
to  every  wage  earner,  regardless  of  either  his 
.skill  or  family  responsibilities  or  nature  of 
his  work? 

I  am  anxious  for  some  detailed  explanation 
from  you,  and  I  have  purposely  not  referred 
to  the-  probable  cTects  on  initiative  and  en- 
terpri.'e  which  might  result  from  taxing  the 
nian  who  has  saved  money  and  put  it  at  risk 
in  a  bu.siness.  At  first  blush,  does  it  not 
seem:  "Tails  I  l.jsc,  heads  tlie  Government 
takes  " 

By  all  mc.'.ns  tike  piofr.?  otit  '  f  w.-.r  Per- 
mit no  war  millionaires  But  docs  not  your 
plan  take  undue  prcfits  out  o!  all  business, 
let   alune  delen.se   l:al3ics' 

If  your  plan  would  t»>|ie  away  100  percent 
of  all  profits  above  th»  eratze  for  a  number 
of  years  prior  to  tho  emergency,  that  would 
be  universal'-y  acclaimed.  But  do  you  not  lay 
down  an  arbitrary  m.nmium  6-percent  profit 
on  inveE'ed  capital,  on  all  corporations — de- 
fe:ise  and  nondetonse,  lar=^e  and  smitll?  Your 
plan  seems  unrelated  to  the  war. 

Furthermore,  theip  is  no  guaranty  the  6 
percent  would  be  reached.  Over  the  years 
most  corporations  never  make  6  percent  each 
year,  and  un.der  yoi  scheme  Icsse.:  of  1  year 
c."\nnct  be  carried  over  into  the  next  yrar  to 
offset  profits.  A  corner."! tien  may  lose  in  sev- 
eral years — have  1  go-  d  year  but  pay  heavily 
for  the  streak  of  good  fortune.  It  could  not 
lay  up  re.'^erves  out  of  such  profits  for  any 
lean  year  to  ccme. 

Under  vour  plan  v.-otr.d  not  the  well-man- 
aged and  conservatively  capitalized  corpora- 
tion be  limited  as  to  profits,  the  same  as 
would  the  corpcration  with  bleated  capital 
and  incfSciont  managtmcn*  :> 

I  have  had  a  study  made  of  the  effect  cf 
ycur  tax  on  numerous  c^rporatior.s  I  com- 
mend V  for  your  study;  the  study  follow-: 

THE     •WESTED-C.\PIT.\L     T.IX     F.WORS     TTiE       WAR 
g.\BIES' — PE.^CETIME   INDUSTRY    SVII-EHS 

The  following  tabula tl.^n  gives  a  cress  sec- 
tion of  indus'ry  that  would  (1)  suffer  from 
ycur  6-p<.rceat  inve::,a-c,ipitai  e.-.esss-prcfits- 


tax  exemption,  and   (2)   benefit  from  such  a 
mandatory  Invested-capital  base. 

/.  The  su^erers 

Tl.e  three  columns  of  figures  show  (1)  the 
e.-mptlon  per  share  at  6  percent  calculated 
from  Standard  Statistics  estimates,  (2)  the 
1940  net  income,  and  (3)  4-year  avrage  earn- 
ings (1936-39)  adjusted  for  the  so-called 
growth  company  amendments  to  the  1940 
tax  bill. 
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//.  The  beneflciariea 
Companies  in  the  following  list  have  built 
cipitalizations  through  the  years, 
of  these  concerns  benefit  directly 
from  defenie.  The  three  columns  are  identi- 
cal with  th3se  In  the  fiist  group. 
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Conclusion 


Even  a  i casual  examination  of  the  two 
groups  aboie  indicates  that  war  babies — bene- 
fiting enormously  from  the  defense  pro- 
gram— finc$  cvir  defense  program  very  profit- 
able. Earnings  this  year  and  last  are  in  prac- 
tically everK'  tnstjbce  far  In  excess  of  the  4- 
year  average. 

Consume  r-gocds  industries — pinched  by 
priorities  aid  virtually  voiceless  in  our  rising 
war  economy — not  only  shew  very  modest 
earnings  gams  over  the  base  period,  but  would 
find  it  pia<  tically  impossible  to  even  equal  4- 
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year  average  earnings  on  a  6  percent  cf  In- 
vested capital  basis  fcr  excess  profits. 

Mr  Secretary  your  proposal  would  severely 
penalize  the  small,  we.l-managed  company  at 
the  expense  of  the  big,  poorly  run  outfit  that 
needed  a  war  to  create  sufficient  demand  for 
full  operation  of  its  production  capacity,  top 
heavy  by  any  normal  yardstick 

Cordially  yours. 

Emanuel  Cf.i.i  er. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

1  y    V.  .^-  1!  nNuiiiN 
IN   ll^F   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENl  AlIVES 


Mvnduy,  October  6,  1941 


M-  ly.W'Y  Mr  Speaker,  on  last  Sat- 
urday the  fi::-t  gent  rator  came  into  pro- 
duction at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  yesterday.  October  5, 
on  page  A-7  of  part  1  there  were  pictures 
of  the  dam  and  generator  and  state- 
ments concerning  i  .  In  that  statement 
there  are  two  plarirs  inaccuracies.  I  am 
sure  these  inaccurpcies  were  not  inten- 
tional, and  I  do  not  mean  even  remotely 
to  infer  that  they  were  made  in  bad  faith. 
However,  if  these  statements  represented 
the  facts,  my  representation  through  the 
last  5  years  in  securin,^  millions  of  dollars 
in  appropriations  f  Jr  this  project  would 
have  been  wrong. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  important 
that  a  correction  be  made  of  2  state- 
ment.'; contained  in  this  news  item,  both 
of  which  are  important  and  material 
statements  of  fact.  The  2  statements 
that  I  refer  to  are:  First,  the  statement 
that  the  cl.Trp.  will  produce  power  for  a 
city  of  200  000.  ami  the  second  statement 
is  that  the  dam  is  located  in  northern 
Washington,  about  100  mUes  north  of 
Spokane.  The  actual  facts  are  that 
generator  No.  1  produces  108,000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity,  which  is  enough  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  a  city  of  200,000 
people.  Th'M-e  are  17  more  such  gen- 
erators to  be  installed  at  that  project. 

The  full  installed  capacity  of  Grand 
Coulee  Darn  will  .supply  not  only  the 
needs  of  a  city  of  200.000  people,  but 
would  supply  the  needs  of  18  such  cities, 
or  a  single  city  of  2,600.000  people. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  statement  relat- 
ing to  the  location  of  this  dam.  that  also 
is  grievously  m  error,  because  if  it  were 
>  located  100  miles  north  cf  the  city  of 
Spokane,  that  would  place  it  20  miles 
north  of  tln^  International  Boundary  be- 
tween the  United  State.-;  and  Canada  at 
a  p' .nt  m  Br:r;>l.  Columbia.  The 
dam  i.-  actually  loc.ii.d  by  air  line  about 
80  n.ilc.>  wt.vL  of  .Spokane  and  slightly 
nuiih. 

Ordinarily  I  wculd  not  have  made 
m>  niiuii  rf  this  m;  tfer  but  for  the  fact 
that  today,  with  th-  ciymg  need  for 
electrical  energy  and  a  shortage  so  criti- 
cal as  to  virtually  b-.  causing  a  bottle- 
neck in  our  defen.'^o  prcgram,  it  is  ex- 
tremely   important    tl.at    t^oth    Mtinbers 


cf  CcnKre.^.'^  and  'he?.-  prcups  cf  per-  j 
sons  artinp  m  -  ^Tic  :al  capacities  in  nu- 
merous txtcutivt  a^tncits  have  a  full 
and  ctimplttc  kncwledg*'  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounriing  thi.-^  michty  project  that  is  fre- 
quently heinz  rff erred  to  a.s  the  eighth 
wonder  cf  the  w-^rld.  Here  by  an  ex- 
penditure cf  public  funds  wt  can  rapidly 
secure  the  greatest  volume  of  electrical 
enerpy  at  the  lowest  cost,  being  at  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  energy  produced  by 
new  construction  in  any  other  part  of  ' 
the  Nation,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  dani  completed  and  all  the 
major  facilities  iri.=;tall' d. 

I   have    earne.-^r.y   and   to    the  best   of   . 
my  ability  rt'prr.scntod  to  this  Congress 
from  time  to  time  tlie  tremendous  im-   j 
portance  of  speeding  this  giant  develop-   | 
ment  to  completion.     I  would  like  to  see 
orders  immediately  placed  to  install  all   ■ 
the  generators  that  the  project  is  con- 
structed to  utihze.    There  .^hnu".>i   b>    a 
deficiency    appropriation    of    $12,000  000 
at  once  in  order  to  provide  for  the  earli- 
est and  orderly  installation  of  at  least 
15  generating  units  out  of  the  18,  and,  [ 
at  the  very  minimum,  an  appropriation   j 
of  no  less  than  S6  000  000  should  be  made 
to  place  oi-ders  for  additional  generators 
and  complete  the  east  powerhouse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
in  this  brief  space  of  time  what  this 
stupendous  structure  means  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  to  correct  the  un- 
intentional errors  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  because  I  knew  that 
when  we  cnce  fully  understand  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  invaluable  national  asset 
we  will  rapidly  take  the  steps  to  bring 
it  into  full  use. 
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Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  Now  Dtal.  taking 
Russia  into  its  arms  and  fetling  the 
warmth  of  communism  pressing  on  its 
bosom,  ejaculates:  "Ah,  what  a  constitu- 
tion! Even  the  ardent  religious  thrcb- 
bings  of  her  heart!" 

Almost  immediately  upon  the  taste  of 
personal  power  and  prosperity  the  New 
Deal  courted,  and  in  November  1933  es- 
tablished, "friendly"  relations  with  the 
godless,  intriguing  w:ri".v   Russia. 

Naturally,  M;.^,  Air.(  lua  was  neglected 
and  spurned.  Th'  N*  w  Dtal  did  not  like 
Mrs.  America's  o:.i-l.i  i..  lud  Constitu- 
tion, tirtd  of  hrr  Sup:-  r>  C'  ;;r*inp.  crit- 
icized her  eoor.-h.y,  .^tumiita  to  5-urge 
her  advocate,  th'  Crnero^.  and  f  ven 
reviled  and  castigated  'he  chr.dien  who 
were  loyal  to  her. 

But,  ah.  Mr.^.  Ru.v->ia.  wha'  a  woman. 
And  such  inielUptnt  and  wdl-mai:nt:cd 
chil'Jren. 


All  fp.esc  ]'M-.c  8  years,  too  many  of 
Mr.-.  Ru.s.-ia's  children,  as  il^e  liouse 
gut'sts  of  Amirica  have  onjovtcl  the  host 
places  and  the  lari:est  helpmc-  at  the 
table,  while  with  the  bicAbt .^tinc  as- 
sh-^tance  of  thit  Now  Drr-l.  sittmp  at  the 
head  of  tiro  table.  tl;ey  lorced  t'nc.r  ideas 
and  manners  and  li'-apod  their  abuses 
upon  Mr-  America  and  htr  children. 
And  njw  [he  latter  mu5t  witne.'^s  this 
nauseating  embrace  of  the  sweet,  virtu- 
ous, rehgious  Mi's.  Russia  pubi:ciy  and 
before  their  very  eyes. 

No  wonder  the  majority  of  .^mi.  rica's;^ 
children  view  with  discust,  re\u;.-ion,  and 
alarm  this  spectacle  of  what  may  be  the 
presentation  of  their  future  siormother. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  mak^^  th.i-e  ob.-.'^rva- 
tions  because  in  a  If*  c;-.y.-  tho  Hcu:>e 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  anuthtr 
appropriation  under  i;ro  L- aso  L- nd  Act 
and  to  include  Ru.^s  a  a-  a  oor.rfi.:arv. 
I  do  nor  recall  that  Ru?^  a  ha.-  asked  fcr 
a  loan.  I  do  recall  that  a  five  v.rt  ks  apo 
she  asked  Britain  for  hrp  and  Bir.a;.i 
answered  that  it  depended  cn  tiie  United 
States.  I  do  recall  that  wiih.n 
months  sli  !...?  b'-n  ;.',  war.  :iie 
papers  stated  iha:  -ik'  a-k.  d  i 
but  did  not  want  crtd:t  as  .^n^ 
cash. 

However  loose  our  fiscal 
should  not  degenerate  into 
gifts  from  the  New  Deal  to  Russia,  nor 
should  it  be  diMv  undf  the  dolus. on 
that  Russia  is  cu:  i-i.o.-u.-  aifinity.  or 
that  we  can  regenerate  her  with  P'  nu- 
ine  relieion  through  our  rifles  and  anr- 
munition.  If  we  are  going  to  help  h'r. 
let  us  do  it  on  the  level  to  help  th? 
downfall  cf  Hltlerism  with  full  cogni/.- 
ance  of  our  revulsion  against  comm.u- 
nism.  After  all.  let  Us  remember  that 
Russia,  although  rich,  still  owes  us  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  with  interest 
and  that  the  billions  we  are  lease  lending 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  th^:'  American 
people  in  sweat  and  taxes. 
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M:-  CRAWFORD  Mr  Sp-nkt  r,  Amer- 
ican-Japanese 1  Ola -iris  a:'  Hill  loaded 
With  dynamite.  Tlrcy  arf  ;n  a  state  cf 
flux.  Representatives  cf  "he  tv.o  GoiV- 
emments  are  attempting  tc  stabil.ze 
them,  but  th»y  hav(  net  yet  reached  a 
conclusion.  I:.  'Iv  n.'ar^:.n-.e  Japanese 
military  and  patncic  sp,  k-  men  are  be- 
coming more  and  nror'.  \va:..ie  m  their 
utterarices    against    the    United    States. 
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While  we  want  peaceful  settlement,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  we 
are  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  wish  to 
Include  in  my  remarks  an  illuminating 
and  optimistic  art.cle  on  present  Japa- 
nese-American rela'ions  by  a  Filipino 
lawyer  and  writer,  Mr.  Vicente  ViUamin, 
which  appeared  in  the  St  ptem.bcr  issue  . 
of  the  World  Affairs  mai'azme  and  two- 
fcore  newspapers  throughout  the  United  \ 
Sta'es: 

;F.-rm  World  .Afl.iirs  ol  September  1941] 

I 
Why  Japan  May  Break  Loose  From  the  .Axis 

(By  V;ccii-e  Vil'.rimin)         "  | 

In  a  radio  -()etch  to  tl;e  v.\,r\(.\  on  Sunday, 
Au:4U>:t  25.  the  Bnti-h  Prime  Minis:,  r,  Mr 
V.'ir.e^*on  Church:ll.  rrvealod  that  there  were 
gome  on  convers.iti(jn=  b€t'A-een  America  and 
Jap.m  Inr.kKig  to  the  earlv  settlement  of  vvar- 
provokme  differeiice-  between    them 

Alter  ca^tiiiatir.K  Japa:i.  the  Prune  Min- 
ister declared.  'Every  elfort  will  be  made 
to  secure  a  p'-acelul  ^ettlem.ent  The  United 
State--  are  labormu  with  infinite  patience  to 
p.rn%e  at  a  fair  and  amicable  Eeillcmrnt 
v,-hifh  will  Bive  Japan  the  utmost  reassur- 
ance for  her  Ipsitimate  intere'^ts  We  ear- 
nestly hcpe  these  negotiations  will  succeed 
But  "thi.=  .  I  must  say.  that  II  the.<-e  hopes 
should  fail  we  shall,  cf  course,  range  our- 
selves unhesitatingly  at  the  side  cf  the 
United  States  " 

These  words  give  rise  to  two  basic  ques- 
tions: (a)  What  are  Japan's  ■•legitimate  inter- 
ests" which  America  would  acknowledge  as 
Euch.  and  (b)  what  could  be  the  motives  and 
Justification  of  America  to  satisfy  those 
Interests? 

s 

Tcday  Japan's  param.ount  overseas  policy 
Is  to  expand  southward  She  asserts  that 
Bhe  means  to  carry  it  cut  peacefully;  that 
her  purpose  is  economic  rather  than  politi- 
cal: that  her  methcd  is  persuasion  and  net 
coercicn.  arid  that  her  military  might  would 
b-^  brought  into  play  only  to  keep  other  na- 
tions from  frustrating  that  policy 

Such  must  be  the  essence  of  Japan's 
"legitimate  interests"  today  If  they  really 
art-,  and  if  they  should  receive  the  reassur- 
ance and  reccj'.iition  by  America  and  Britain. 
ES  Mr  Churchill  suggests,  then  the  only 
question  to  be  solved  would  be  hew  faith- 
luliy  and  how  l»'gitimately  Japan  would 
execute  her   program   of  expansion 

The  present  Japanese  advance  southward 
Is  net  fundamentally  diiTerent  in  m.otive  and 
ohjectivc  irom  her  occupation  cf  Korea  and 
Manrhuria  of  ye.-teryear  Then  Japa.i's 
thesis  was  ".-pecial  param^'.ur.t  interests  In 
East  Asia  by  reason  of  geographical  propin- 
quity." but  now  the  thesis  is  "legitimate  iii- 
tprests  '  rendered  indispensable,  according  to 
Japanese  Empire  builders,  by  the  require- 
mtn'.s  cf  J.ipan's  world  a?p!rati..uis.  Tais 
time,  however,  the  Japaiiese.  learning  a  bit- 
ter lessen  from  their  violent  experience  wr.h 
China,  are  adopting,  almost  with  a  vengeance, 
the  pc!:ry  cf  friendship  toward  the  coun'ri°s 
they  dt'.-ire  tc  have  b'^Cv-me  their  assc^iates 
in  what  they  call  a  life  of  coexistence  and 
copro.'^pt  ray 

Pesitive  re-^uUs  of  the  new  method  of  ap- 
proach are  encouraging  to  the  Japane*:' 
Where  they  have  used  brute  force,  a-  in 
China,  they  stand  to  face  hard  and  weary 
years,  but  where  tliey  have  employed  ami- 
cable means,  as  in  Thailatid  and  Indocliina. 
they  can  expect  good  and  profitable  times. 

II 

What  c<u'd  be  the  motives  and  justifica- 
tion of  America  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
Interests  cf  Japan? 

There  Is  only  one  answer  America's  ur- 
gent interest  today  Is  to  keep  Japan  from 
Joining  her  allies,  Germany  and  Italy,  as  a 
shooting  belligerent.  This  Interest  Is  Justi- 
fied by  America's  expectation  that  she  may 


have  to  engage  in  a  formal  sh^.oting  war  w:th 
Japan's  European  allies  and  hence  th;  patent 
unwlsdcm  of  fighting  a  twc-ccean  war  before 
the  projected  two-ocean  navy  is  in  being. 

S  )  we  come  face  to  face  with  what  must  be 
Japan's  supreme  triumph  In  timing  and  ma- 
neuvering—that  IS,  if  America  would  acquiesce 
m  hfr  plan  and  prcctdurc  A-  a  r. '.vard  for 
rem.uning  at  peace,  a  peace  that  w.;  uld  b€ 
Japans  very  salvation,  she  is  due  to  receive 
the  Anglo-Am.erican  recognition  of  her  "le- 
gitimate interests  "  in  her  southward  push 
provided  she  does  not  invade  Air.erican  and 
Br;ti.^h  rights  and  domain  in  the  process.  As 
thrse  lines  are  being  written,  it  is  becoming 
ir.cieasmgly  clear  that  America  Is  going  to 
in;-.>t  on  its  position — to  which  Japan  agreed 
a  year  ago  and  again  lately — of  urging  the 
maintenance  of  the  International  status  quo 
In  the  west  Pacific  which  rules  against  ag- 
gres-ion  and  conquest  r)f  the  peaceful  coun- 
tiies   in    that    reei^  n 

If  the  Netherlands  Ea-t  Indies,  besides  their 
faith  m  th.'r.'ir  pcwci  of  resistance,  doslre  to 
reinsure  their  immunity  from  Japan's  exer- 
tion of  h^T  "legitimnte  Interests"  and  all  Its 
pcs-ifciluifs.  a  t'-'mp.  rary  protectorate  by 
America  and  or  Brra;::  would  seem  to  com- 
mend Itself  This  IS  merely  an  observation 
and  not  a  suggestion 

in 
At  this  point  It  Is  well  to  reiterate  fcr  em- 
phasis the  two  im.pcratives  of  the  situation 
from  the  American  standpoiiit  They  are 
la  I  .America's  p.  s'-ible  rec'ignitmn  of  Jnp.in's 
"legitimate  interests,"  and  (b)  America's  de- 
sire to  avoid  a  two-ocean  war 

It  Is  relevant  to  set  forth  here  the  assets, 
respectively,  of  America  and  Japan  In  the 
present  international  situation,  as  they  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  bargainma  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  Mr  Churchill  revealed  as  pro- 
ceeding between  the  two  countne- 

The  maj(jr  assets  of  .Am.ertca  are  the  follow- 
ing; 

( 1 1  A  national-defense  program  that  could 
be  dangerous  to  Japan  eveii  now  and  wotild 
be  overwhelming  for  Japan  m  the  near 
future,  particularly  when  .America  fights 
Japan  only; 

(2i  China's  recognition  cf  Am.f^rican  lead- 
ership, which  may  be  decisive,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  China  should  continue  cr  not 
her  resistance  to  Japan,  which  resistance  is 
sapping  Japan's  streiigth  and  depleting  her 
resources; 

i:3i  The  valuable  tr.endship  of  America 
wh.ich  includes  free  trpiding.  free  financial 
cperations.  and  free  activities  or  the  122.000 
J.ipanese  residents  in  continental  United 
States.  150. OGO  in  Hawaii,  and  25.000  In  the 
Philippines;    and 

(4 1  The  virtual  unanimity  of  the  Amer- 
icaii  people  to  go  to  war  against  Japan  when 
tiie  cause  arises,  a  imanimity  that  is  im- 
pressive when  it  is  considered  that  it  does 
not  exist  m  the  case  of  a  possible  wiir  with 
Germany   and   Italy. 

The  leading  a.ssets  of  Ji.pan  are  as  follows: 

(1»    Her   membtrship    m    the    .\xis   alliance 

which    rtives    her    a    iiuisance    value    as    an 

enemy  m  the  Pacif.c  at  a  time  when  America 

may  be  engaged  In  a  war  In    ne  Atlantic; 

(2)  Her  naval  power,  her  national  unity, 
and  her  geographical  nearness  both  to  the 
probable  theater  of  conflict  and  the  coun- 
tries which  she  wants  to  bring  Into  her 
orbit; 

(3)  Her  resultant  relative  strengthening  If 
and  when  Germany  shall  have  destroyed  or 
crippled  the  Russian  military  machine  and 
organization,   for   Russia   has   always   been   a 

1    disttubing    element    in    Japan's    problem    of 
International    security;    and 

(4)  Her  concrete  policy  of  expansion  pur- 
porting to  rest  on  a  plan  of  economic  col- 
laboration, mutual  advantage  and  friendly 
relations,  a  policy  that  is  convincing  certain 
countries  In  the  Far  East  that  Japan  is  more 
Interested  In  their  development  than  either 
America    or   Britain. 


TV 

America's  afesets  outweigh  In  extent  and 
effectiveness  Close  credited  to  Japan  But 
unless  Amerloa  takes  the  heroic  course  of 
facing  the  entmy  both  irt  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  sinjultaneously  her  desire  to  avoid 
a  two-ocean  Kar  would  apparently  require 
that  a  high  pt-ice  be  paid  tu  Japan.  As  al- 
ready intimatfd,  Japan's  price  is  the  recogni- 
tion, express  lor  Implied,  of  her  right  and 
necessity  to  gravitate  to  the  south  without 
undue  Impediment.  After  that  recognition 
Japan  will  ta|e  care  cf  the  rest,  which  may 
be  surmised  it  this  light  of  her  past  perform- 
ance in  similsr  instances. 

It  is  lllumii  ating  to  oMng  I'p  at  this  point 
the  reasons  ac  vanced  by  America  in  opposing 
the  Japanese  southward  expansion  They 
are:  (a)  The  assurance  given  by  Japan  in 
favor  of  the  n^aintenance  of  the  status  quo  In 
the  west  Pacific  which  encompasses  the  con- 
cepts cf  no  I  ggression  and  no  conquest  cf 
countries  In  that  region,  and  (b)  the  neces- 
sity for  Amer  ca  to  keep  op^n  the  sources  of 
strategic  and  critical  commoditifs.  like  tin, 
rubber,  and  quinine,  which  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  pt  educe. 

The  Japanese  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
violating  the  assurance  cf  the  status  quo 
when  they  ga  to  a  country  with  the  consent 
cf  that  country  or  when  they  conclude  com- 
mercial agreements  or  ether  arrangements 
without  duress.  As  to  the  control  of  strategic 
and  critical  Materials,  Japan  could  be  ex- 
pected, if  she  Is  thus  minded,  to  follow  the 
example  of  America  in  the  case  of  shipments 
of  oil  from  tl^s  country  to  Japan  In  times  of 
stress  under  the  export-control  law  That 
would  be  Just  one  of  the  concomitants  of  war, 
and  It  is  ustjally  forestalled  by  building  up 
reserves  or  stock  piles  of  the  materials  In 
times  of  peac* 


1 


The  importance  to  America  of  keeping 
Japan  from  Joining  the  Axis  in  active  warfare 
may  be  wholly  exaggerated  The  combina- 
tion of  the  forces  cf  China,  the  British  do- 
minions and  tolonles  In  Asia  and  Australasia, 
the  American  military  establishments  In  the 
Pacific,  the  Emtch.  the  Filipinos,  the  Javanese, 
and  other  po'tential  associates  is  not  toT> 
Japan  to  minimize,  especially  when  she  has 
not  been  able  so  far  to  put  down  the  Chinese 
alone  i 

Instead  tha-efore  of  exacting  a  price  for  her 
abstention  fitm  war  Japan  should  pay  a  price 
for  not  bein^  dragged  into  the  war.  When 
this  Idea  becomes  better  fi;ed  In  the  minds  of 
the  Amerlcaji  people  they  will  support  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war  against  Japan 
the  moment  she  gives  the  slightest  Justifica- 
tion for  It.  $o,  bluntly  stated,  while  America 
may  Jcday  lie  pleased  to  see  Japan  refrain 
from  becom.liig  a  shooting  belligerent,  Japan 
may  tomorrow  find  It  expedient  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  keep  America  from  becoming  a 
shooting  ene^iy. 

VI 

America  afid  Japau  have  always  professed 
to  want  to  bt  on  good  terms  with  each  other 
and  to  improve  their  relations  whenever  th^ 
deteriorate  The  stacking  of  assets  against 
assets  and  t^e  setting  off  of  liabilities  against 
'  liabilities  arf  the  Inefficient  and  the  wrong 
way  of  ameliorating  their  relations,  for  they 
subordinate  br  exclude  the  human  elements 
which  are  sd  nebulous  and  yet  so  powerful. 
The  right  and  the  effective  method  is  to  base 
Ideas  and  a(jtlons  on  common  interests  and 
common  aspirations,  and  the  alpha  and  the 
omega  of  all  these  Is  the  perpetuation  of  peace 
In  the  Pacific  and  th?  achievement  of  human 
progress,  which  Is  only  possible  In  a  regime 
of  amity  and  tranquility. 

A  few  pertinent  interrogations  are  timely  at 
this  juncture.  Is  Japan  rationally  sure  of 
the  friendshap  of  Germany  In  view  of  the 
fate  cf  coratparable  friendships?  Is  Japan 
reasonably  certain  that  Germany  may  not  In 
time  displace  her  in  Indochina  and  other 
countries  which  Japan  may  occupy  with  Ger- 
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many's  consent  or  recommcndwt  on?  Is  the 
German  friendship  of  any  srategic  value  to 
Japan  in  the  event  of  a  i.'ar  In  the  Pacific  In 
the  future? 

The  fcUowhig  question  deserves  to  be  un- 
derlined: What  has  Japan  done  for  Germany 
for  which  the  Germans  should  be  sincerely 
grateful?  It  Is  revealing  ef  tho  German  le- 
alistic  thinking  to  quote  an  unnamed  Ger- 
man leader  who  said  the  other  day  in  Berlin 
that  the  German  people  are  no;  f  hting  and 
dying  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japan,.'se.  and 
he  had  reference  to  the  Japane.se  ambition  to 
occupy  French  Indochina  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  whose  mother  countries 
Germany  has  conquered. 

In  peacetime  Japan  has  relatively  little  to 
expect  from  Germany  Ir  the  way  of  trade, 
capital,  and  market.  German  principles 
clash  with  the  Japanese  tenet  of  coequallty. 
The  late  German  Kaiser  uied  to  talk  omi- 
nously about  the-"yell<w  peril"  The  Nazis 
of  tcday  consider  the  J.ipane&e  as  political 
and  racial  upstarts  as  well  as  potential  In- 
dustrial competitors.  It  is  clear  that  the 
present  German-Japanes?  alliance  is  strictly 
a  temporary  on.e  of  coavenience  lor  Ger- 
many and  has  no  logic  to  support  Its  con- 
tinuity. 

VII 

The  world  Is  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new 
German  Empire  with  far -flung  cclonies.  Its 
coexistence  with  the  Br  tish  Empire  Is  one 
of  the  big  problems  ahead  Japan  is  build- 
ing a  similar  empire  of  her  own,  an  empire 
which,  when  realized,  will  assemble  over  hall 
of  the  worlds  population  under  brr  flag 
The  Japanese  E^mplre  Is  round  to  collide  wltn 
both  the  German  and  British  Empires,  and 
the  Japanese  might  have  an  Anglo-German 
united  front  to  face  Most  assuredly  Ger- 
many Is  not  going  to  help  Japan  become 
her  formidable  competitor  in  world  econom- 
ics and  a  rival  In  world  politics. 

After  the  present  ■war  It  would  not  be 
Improbable  or  impossible  for  the  Germans 
and  the  British  to  agree  on  a  modus  vlverdl 
to  blunt,  tf  not  to  remcve.  points  cf  pos- 
sible conflict  between  thrm  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  The  British  Empire  wir.  re- 
main int-act.  In  conilrucilng  her  new  em- 
pire Germany  will  draw  her  overseas  terri- 
tories chiefly  from  the  French  possessions  and 
from  the  region  in  the  Far  East  upon  which 
Japan  Is  ccunting  to  make  up  her  own 
empire  It  wouldn't  be  surprising  to  see 
Germany  secretly  wishing  that  some  strong 
nation  like  the  United  States  might  crack 
down  on  Japan  and  pull  her  out  from  the 
grand  march  of  empires  Prom  tnat  wish 
Britain  and  other  countries  would  not  them- 
selves be  entirely  free 

America's  Interests  and  policies  are  differ- 
ent She  does  net  aspire  to  any  .sort  of  em- 
pire Without  any  political  ties  she  is  estab- 
lishing^ voluntary  relallcnshlps  based  on 
mutual  advantages  with  the  countries  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  She  has  no  plan  'o 
establish  her  sovereignty  in  Asia  cr  to  ex- 
pand territorially  in  the  west  Pacific  She 
Intends  i  nly  to  hold  what  she  has  now  and 
relrase  them  as  she  de-ires 

From,  the  standpoints  of  national  policies 
and  general  dislnttre.stedness  Japan   has  in 
America  the  best  friend  among  the  nations. 
Between    them   are   more   points  of   harmony 
than  conflict      Even  in  these  wartimes  their 
common  Interests  arc  outstanding,  althcugh 
unfortunately  they  are  being  overlooked  and 
neglected.    One  of  these  Interests  has  to  do 
with  the  significance  of  the  German   march 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  via  Siberia  in  the  north 
and  southeast  Europe  and  India  In  the  south 
viii 
The  German  thrust  Into  Russia  Is  In  the 
direction  of   the  Pacific.     Wou'.d  Japan  wel- 
come   the    German    flag    at    Vladivostok    and 
ether    points   In   eastern    Siberia?     If    Japan 
was  Irked  by   the  old  German  spearhead   at 
Tslngtau  on'  the  north  China  coast  25  years 
ago  when  bombine  planes  were  not  the  awe- 
some monsters  they  are  today,  how  would  she 


feel  about  German  air  bases  In  eastern  Siberia 
within  a  few  houis  of  flying  distance  from 
Japan's  highly  Inflimmabie  towns  and  cities? 

For  the  same  reason  btit  with  much  less 
acuteness  because  of  greater  distance  those 
German  bases  would  be  a  menace  to  .America 
also  So.  It  is  manifest  that  both  America 
end  Japan  should  be  Interested  in  preventing 
Gerniany  from  establishing  herself  in  eastern 
Siberia  It  should  be  frankly  stated  here 
that  to  America  Japan  would  be  ihe  lesser  cf 
the  two  menaces  if  Japan  decides  tc  get  to 
eastern  Siberia  first  and  stop  the  possible 
German  ocunation 

After  the  Russian  campaign  is  won  it  Is 
logical  to  expect  the  Germans  to  move  Into 
Iraq.  Iran.  Afghanistan.  Baluchistan  and 
then  Into  India  through  to  points  beyond 
When  that  happens,  would  It  not  become 
clear,  particularly  to  the  Japanese,  that  the 
Germans  would  thus  be  reentering  the  Far 
East  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Japanese  then.selvcs  following  the  li»st  World 
War?  A  German-Japanese  reckoning  would 
then  be  the  next  little  matter  the  Germwrs 
would  settle  and  settle  tc  their  satisfaction. 

It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  t>oth  the  Im- 
mediate and  the  long-range  interests  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  headed  for  a  collision. 
The  opposite  is  true  in  the  case  of  America 
and  Japan  Every  realist  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  knows  this  but  the  realists 
do  not  seem  to  be  brave  enouuh  and  effec- 
tive enough  to  make  the  truth  irresistible 
and  compelling 

There  is  no  need  for  any  appeasement  be- 
tween America  and  Japan  All  that  Is  needed 
Is  for  the  two  countries  calmly  to  appraise 
their  respective  Interests  and  be  prepared  to 
make  some  adjustments  In  doing  so  they 
do  not  have  to  shoot  each  other  for  the  sake 

of  a  third,  far-distant  power  unless  as  peo- 
ples of  blood  and  flesh  they  are  driven  by 
constant  mutual  verbal  pin  prickint;  to  re- 
sort to  the  arbitrament  of   physical   force 

America  is  the  least  selfish  nation  on  earth. 
She  Is  sure  of  herself,  her  good  intentions, 
her  moral  stature,  am  her  material  com- 
petence. She  can  afiord  to  be  magnanimous 
and  she  means  to  be  magnanimous  As  na- 
tion to  natun.  on  the  basis  of  realism  and 
reasonableness.  America  and  Japan,  if  there  is 
a  will  to  achieve,  could  settle  their  major 
dlfferei-.ces  quickly  and  honorably. 


Al  Engel,  His  Camera  and  Notebook  Serve 
the  Nation 


EXTENSION   OF  P.  KM  ARKS 

cr 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIRLD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mcmdcy.  Oct<,h:i   6.  1041 


ARTICLE    BY    R.^Y    TUCKER 


Mr.  CANFIELD.     Mr    Spoaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include   the  following  article  by 
Ray  Tucker  in  Thi.s  Week  Magazine  on 
the  able,  timely,  and   patriotic  services 
rendered  our  country  by  a  dynamic  and 
fearless    Congressman,    the    gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Mr.  Engel.    Mr.  Tucker 
herein  gives  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
IFrom  This  Week   Magazine) 
Cnf-Man  Show 
(Dy    Ray   Tucker) 

Onemonlaga  year  ai-     --.v.  Art-  •'''•*'■  f'-'^ 

Commltt**   elerk    hurried    li.t.^    ti.t    (  !tire   of 
Repiesei^tative  Al3ekt  J    Engel,  of  Michigan 


The  m!'.'-stiit;'.r  jilacfd  a  ccpy  of  the  original 
$466,000,000  A! my  can.tcnracni  constiuctmn 
bill  on  the  Coi.gr*  s-iuian  s  defk,  and  f.sked 
for  his  immediate  approval,  Mr  Ewtii  f-ptil- 
teicd  a  refusal,  slipped  lOto  his  ccat  and 
scurried  acioss  tht-  Plaza  to  the  House  of 
Rcpresv-ntatives  as  bWiflly  «s  his  shoit.  ihici 
legs   would    prcpel   his   223-pcund    bcdy 

He  ditccvercd  that  only  two  pooily  mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  the  bill  were  avalla.ble  for 
House  Members  Not  even  the  mm  on  the 
Appropriations  CommUtce  icf  '-hich  Mr. 
Engetl  is  a  conscientious  ar.ember)  who  are 
charged  with  handling  Wsr  Den-rtm.ent 
funds  cculd  muke  heed  cir  tall  cf  the  im- 
provised documents  The  measure  hid  not 
been  approved  at  a  full  meeting  cf  th<  Ap- 
prcprlations  Ccnunlttfc   itcsll 

This  disorderly  mani-gcment  cf  those  nnl- 
Ucns  of  dollars  troubled  Engil  Ke  thcught 
ol  himself  when  a  dotlar  was  a  precu  us 
thing  and  his  mind  raced  back  to  a  bitter 
Thanksgiving  mcrn.ug  in  Chicago  more  than 
25  years  ago.  His  rtnt  was  paid  until  the 
next  Monday,  but  the  ntwcomer  to  the  city  \ 
had  no  Job  and  only  SI  50  on  hmi— a  50- 
cent  piece  in  three  difTerect  pcckcti  so  that 
he   couldn't   lose   all   his   fortune   at   once. 

He  entered  a  hash  hrU<^e  and  sat  down 
before  a  10-cent  breakfast  of  cofl.-r  and 
doughnuts  He  had  fished  a  ca't-rf!  i.fv- 
pppcr  cut  of  a  trash  can  to  rev.d  V.  -  w.Ti.t 
ads  But  his  eye  fell  on  a  Tiiar.:-'.-['!\  it  g 
Day  cartoon  It  depicted  a  forlorn  k:ri  '■it- 
ting  In  a  beanery,  v.ith  ('.cud'^  in  one  c  r::er 
rafii-esentlng  h!«  dreams  of  a  turkey  di:  ncr 
aid  all  the  trimmings  at  home 

"I  was  the  kid  in  that  cnrtcon"  Exert  re- 
called 'And  Id  have  beat  It  hom.e  if  I'd 
had  the  fare  And  here  I  was— not  Xor  many 
years  later— being  asked  tr  (,kav  alnv  s;  half 
R  billion  dollars  withru'  k:v  w;i.e  vh.st  it 
was    all    abcut       I    said     N  > 

Eventunlly.  however  be  hc\<-fc.  t<  primpt 
parsfige  because  of  the  if^d  for  hi  ti-;;  e  the 
expanding  Military  EstabMshment  Etit  he 
warned  the  Wsr  Department  thflt  hf  WMi'd 
hold  the  spenders  strictly  arcctitt  r  e  fi  r 
every  oenny  which  Crnpress  had  h.'^ircitd  o\;t 
In   such   fife-f  rd-drnm-crps   trn-po 

Wh'-^n.  a  few  m  n-li^  later  l.f-  r-t>fifd 
himself  that  actual  cost  would  excftd  esti- 
mates by  $358000.000.  he  decided  the  time 
had  come  to  ktep  his  proni-t  Then  began 
one  of  the  t  ddest  and  mast  q\;iX'  tic  investi- 
gations which  Capitol  pill  ha-  tvt  r  v  ;;!ir.ss.d. 
Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  siniplt  swift. 
and  economical  inquiry  Into  the  cMi^ct  diture 
of  almost  a  billion  d.illars  It  is  estlniaied 
that  Engel  s  findings  and  resultanl  relcrms 
may  save  the  Governmpr.t  millions  cf  dol- 
lars. - 

tXTRAOEDiN  A  P.  ^   i  xrf  N :  ::  r  e  - 

Yet  his  sole  invesii^'ailve  equipment  con- 
sisted of  a  batvered  28-year-old  p'Stal-cn  d- 
size  camera,  a  notebo<  k  a  pocketful  <:  p  n- 
cils,  and  the  Inexpensive  family  aut'  m  b  le. 
His  expense  account  shocked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  It  totaled  $238  47  f. :  a  13- 
day  tour  of  cantonments  in  the  Eu- 

His  one-man  Investigation  was.  ik  vel  In 
another  rc-^pect  He  suocrdinat€d  parti-^an- 
shlp  He  dealt  In  facts  rather  than  ptr-cnall- 
tles,  political  or  military,  and  notardy  has  dis- 
puted his  factual  claims. 

Most   congres.«lonal    Invest 'tra tors   d:s(hnree 
their  duties   leisurely    and    luxurioiisiv       Bnt 
net   Hurry-up   Engel      This   was  his   hvtroge 
schedule:  Drivirg  sometimes   18  hours  at   a 
stretch,  he'd   arrange  to  pull  up  at   a  c  :r  p 
between  6:30  and   7  In   the  morning      If   h" 
arrived    during    the    nigbt.    he    icdced    at    a 
nearby  cabin   or  snorted   in   his  auti  mcbile 
Once,  in  northern  New  York    he  ust  d  his  car 
for  a  wayside  inn  when  it  was  16  bel(  w  zerc 
After  a  breakfast  ol   crar.gc  juicf  .  tv.  .  slices 
of    whole-wheat    toast,   and    a    ci  p    <  f    co.'lee 
(25  cents),  he   dr<  ve  his  err   t'     t    f    c.mtcn- 
ment.     He  arrived    then'   b- pi."    R:.d   t  arly — 
so  early   that  he    us'i-ally   met   up   with   the 
murning  shift  of  wc.rkeiE.  who  were  stream- 
'    ing    througn    the    gates   In   then    flivvers.     Ab 
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a  m.itter  cf  fact.  It  w^u'.d  have  b.en  difflcult 
to  have  t  id  him  frum  the  cirpenters  and 
bricklayer?,  f'-r  he  has  a  hobby  cf  layir.g 
bricks  before  breakfast  on  his  backyard  wall. 
And  ho  looks  Kke  a  hewer  and  hauler. 

Once  lr.?ide.  h?  drove  around  for  3  or  4 
hours  He  watched  laborers  at  work,  he 
ex.inr.ned  construction  Jobs,  he  Inspected 
salvage  piles  for  possible  wastage.  He  ncted 
the  grade  and  quality  of  lumber  with  the 
practiced  eye  of  one  who.  as  a  youngster, 
had  bean  a  roustabout  in  a  Michigan  logging 
camp  He  studied  the  soil  for  dryness  or 
swampiiu'ss,  the  selecticu  of  sites  for  key 
structvires,  the  arrangement  of  public  utili- 
ties, the  type  and  .-juitability  cf  terrain.  He 
drove  every  «'neie  e.xcept  on  the  rifle  range 
If  challenged  he  could  produce  a  letter  from 
the  Adjutant  Genera:,  and  his  congres.=iai-.al 
cridcnt.al-; 

When  he  had  completed  his  fir.st-hand  In- 
vestiea'ior..  he  prefer.ted  himisclf  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  post,  identifying  him- 
self   and  explaining  the  purpose  cf  his  visit 

Immediately  there  were  luncheon  and  en- 
tertainm.ent  invitations  galore  for  the  per- 
spiring, carelessly  attired  stranger  who'e 
bristly  gray  hair,  dri\ins;  energy,  and  rapid- 
fire  sputtering  once  led  the  Detroit  News  to 
dv.b  h  m  "the  La  Fcllette  of  Michigan."  But 
these  ofTer:>igs  cf  ho.-pitaiity  were  refused  bv 
the  Congressman,  who  does  not  smoke  drink, 
dance  play  cards,  golf,  or  tennis,  or  Indulge 
In   rhntter  for  the  sake   cf   m.ovng  his   lips. 

"No,  Colonel."  he  Invanably  replied 
"You're  too  busy  and  so  am  I  But  you  can 
dc  th'ee  thin?*  for  me.  Fir«t.  tell  your  pt:b- 
hc-reiatlcns  officer  that  I  am  not  here.  Sec- 
ond, instruct  ycur  con--truct:on  quartermas- 
ter, the  contractors,  and  the  engineers  to  give 
me  the  infcimaTicn  I  ask  I  will  want  5  hours 
cf  'l.cir  time  Third,  please  have  delivered  a 
bottle  of  niilk  and  two  sandwiches,  ham  or 
cheese  on  rye  prf'erri'd.  at  the  constructioti 
quar't^rrftaster  s  office  at  noon  Please  as.-c 
tlie  people  I  want  to  see  to  bring  their  lunc'.i 
there  I  r.eed  every  minute  I  can  have  wi.h 
them  " 

HE  SXIPPtD    NOTHl:,-G 

Any  dispo.=u;cn  to  hnmcr  or  stall  cfT  th3 
Inau.sitcr  vanished  after  he  triggered  h.s 
crc-,^  fire  cf  quesnciis.  He  covered  every  itom 
involved  m  building  an  Army  can'cnment 
K.'  a-ked  about  hihor  wages  and  d.fficulties 
Abrut  the  rental  charge  and  ccndincn  cf 
equipment  The  ccst  and  quality  ana  wa-T- 
ag?"  cf  materials.  The  price,  acreage,  and 
former  owners  cf  the  land  Camp  utilities. 
The  actual  ce-t  against  estimates  C' n- 
traciors"  troubles  The  reasons  for  delays. 
Tlie  cause  cf  failure  to  keep  with.m  app:,j- 
priations 

When  he  had  cbtainrd  a  strangiehcld  en 
thes?  statis  ics  h°  tcured  the  site  again  fir-t 
wl*:i  Th^  con~trucr;cn  officials,  then  alone. 
snapping  photographs  of  whatever  seemed  to 
merit  more  intensive  investigation 

Leav.ng  the  camp,  he  drove  to  the  nfarest 
tC'An  for  dinner  wh:;h  was  almost  as  fruizal 
as  breakiast  and  lunch  He  spent  a  few  liour.s 
each  evening  in  a  pcolrccm  or  recreation 
center  but  not  to  piay  He  questioned  camp 
workers  and  soldieis  Thus  he  got  an  msaht 
Into  the  problems  and  attitudes  of  the  men 
wh-  had  ro  Duild  and  occupy  the  canton- 
ments They  furnished  him  numeicus 
leadi  for  inquiry  at  other  places.  Around 
10  o'clock  he  climbed  into  his  car  and  left  tor 
th?  next  job  On  one  trip  he  covered  1.655 
miles  m  7  days,  investigating  five  camps 

His  series  of  speec'.ies  on  cantonm.ent  ccn- 
ditions  disclosed  details  which  would  never 
have  teen  checked  except  by  a  post-war  in- 
quiry had  It  not  been  for  his  spot  investiga- 
tion He  revealed  that  40  percent  of  the 
land  at  Camp  Blandmg.  F.a  .  was  below 
nearby  lake  levels  He  estimated,  and  no  one 
argued  with  mm  that  it  ccst  $5,000,000  extra 
to  excavate  the  m.ud  and  nil  with  solid  earth 
and  roclc.    He  tcld  how  Army  officers,  over 


the  prot;.'St  cf  civilian  ccntrac^cri.  reluiccl  to 
build  the  new  center  at  Cam.p  Meacli-.  Md.. 
en  the  World  War  site.  Failure  to  utilize 
existing  drainage  systems,  roads,  and  other 
fac.Uties  set  Uncle  Sam  back  $2  000,000 

At  Camp  Edward-,  Ma~s  .  he  found  that  a 
lob.^ter  fi--herm.an  was  foreman  of  one  carpen- 
ters' crew.  His  crew  included  a  bond  sales- 
man, an  insurance  man.  a  meat  cutter,  a  gas- 
station  attendant.  They  were  paid  tl.lT'j 
an  hour;  douole  for  overtime.  And  there  was 
plenty  of  c\ertime. 

By  a  c  jmparison  cf  costs,  the  Congressman 
was  convinced  that  the  compctitive-bid  sys- 
t.'m  was  more  economical  and  efficient  than 
the  lump-sum-fixed-fee  arrangement.  Bar- 
racks for  6.B  men  at  Camp  Dix.  N.  J  .  which 
wtnt  to  the  lowest  bidder,  cost  only  £9,800. 
as  against  $17.3Si  for  the  same  type  at  Camp 
Meade,  v. hich  was  built  on  the  fixed-f?e  ba'-is. 
The  Enge!  inquiry  also  exploded  the  Army's 
in.-istence  on  an  11-percent  allowance  for  en- 
gineering and  overhead  charges.  The  Con- 
gresmnn's  "spot  check"  shewed  that  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpo.se  Invariably  ran  as  low 
as  5  percent. 

In  summarizing.  Encel  e.-r;mat"d  that  there 
had  b^en  a  wa-te  of  $250  000  000  on  the 
S304  000  000  construction  program — and  again 
nobody  disputed  him.  The  Michigan  Member 
wa:^ted  no  time  before  seeking  reforms.  It 
wa-n't  too  late  to  provide  a  remedy 

His  very  first  disclc-ures  precipitated  a 
shiketip  in  the  Army's  contract-award  sys- 
tem and  personnel  A  civilian  committee 
which  h.  ^d  chosen  contractors  and  fixed  tees 
was  supplant-d  by  MaJ  Gen  W  D  Connor, 
a  briUaiit  ctTic^r.  former  We«-t  Point  coni- 
m.andant.  and.  oddly.  Engel's  coa-.mandirg 
officer  m  the  A  E  F  Suspfcted  opportunities 
for  favoritis^ti  were  eliminated  General  C!"i- 
nor  also  promised  stricter  supervision  of  ccn- 
s'.ruction  operations. 

The  Engel  amendment  requiring  competi- 
tive bidding  was  beaten  by  4  votes — only 
because  Democratic  leaders  feared  it  mi^ht 
tie  the  Army's  hands  m  a  crisis  den  hhdmg 
speed  rather  than  saving  of  m.cnev,  Lut  they 
announced  publicly  that  the  War  Department 
wou'd   u-=  tins  method  wherever  practicable. 

The  Congressman's  prcposal  to  restrict  the 
en^.neering  and  overhead  item  to  7  percent 
wi-  arioprpd  by  the  House  When  the  War 
D.-partnv-:i:  per-uaded  the  Senate  to  strik-^^  it 
from  the  bill,  he  exploded  He  threatened  to 
block  tiie  bill  on  the  House  floor,  then 
abandoned  a  floor  shcw-dcwn  in  return  for 
a  ma'or  concession: 

Br.g  Gen  Breaon  Somervell.  In  charge  of 
Araiy  cor.siructicn.  agreed  in  writing  to  re- 
strict these  costs  to  7  percent  through  admin- 
istrative action,  and  to  make  periodical  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  this  item.  This  4-per- 
cent saving  will  amount  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  Yet  thi.s  leakage  would  have  escaped 
detection  if  somebody  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  locking  fur  it — and  recognized 
It  when  he  saw  It. 

Like  mo.it  public  officials  who  handle  pub- 
lice  money  as  if  it  were  their  own,  Mr. 
Excel  om.es  rlgiitlv  by  his  saving  streak. 
His  parents  were  thrifty,  industrious  Alsa- 
tians, who  emigrated  to  this  country  m  1871, 
settling  near  Massillon.  Ohio.  But  In  1899, 
v.nen  ycung  Al  was  13.  the  family  moved  to 
n  rthern  Michigan  It  was  pioneer  country 
then,  and  the  son  pitched  in  to  cut  timber 
and  farm  the  cleared  land 

Finishing  formal  schooling  when  he  com- 
pl-'-ed  th-_'  eighth  grade  at  14.  the  boy  got 
w  rk  In  a  logging  camp.  He  felle-i  trees, 
swamped,  fired  a  narrow-gage  engine,  oper- 
ated a  mill  slab  saw.  drove  the  s  iwdust  cart. 
H.s  le^s  stiu  bear  the  scars  of  an  ax  awkwardly 
swung  His  head  s'nov-s  the  marks  of  blows 
su-tamed  m  canp  scraps  Oder  loggers 
always  m.atched  him  against  Juvenile  new- 
comers to  the  settlement 

Tlien  he  bought  a  bicyc'.e.  and  next  he 
knew  he  was  pedaling  furiously  to  S.iginnw, 
a  town  150  miles  a* ay.  He  wore  his  flis:  set 
cl  store  clothes,  but  he  was  minus  underwear 


or  any  f.otwear  except  his  logging  boots.    He 
couldn't  aJfofd  them. 

At  Saginaw*  he  landed  a  Jcl  on  a  thresh- 
ing machine.' moving  from  farm  to  farm  with 
the  harvest.'  sleeping  in  bunkhouses  with 
hay  for  a  mlittress  and  a  sack  stuffed  with 
bran  for  a  pillow.  His  pay  was  $1  a  day  and 
board 

With  $75  l^e  had  saved  by  fall,  he  struck 
out  for  the  hjg  city — Chicago.  He  wanted  to- 
go  to  school,  jbut  he  had  to  have  work  to  eat. 
He  was  turned  down  at  22  different  places 
because  he  lacked  recommendations  Then, 
while  walking  the  street  one  morning,  he  saw 
the  doer  of  alstore  fly  open.  Out  stumbled  a 
youngster  with  an  angry  man  In  pursuit. 
The  boy,  Al  [concluded,  was  being  fired  He 
walked  in  and  got  the  job  For  $5  a  week  he 
swept  out  aqd  ran  errands  for  the  broken- 
down  plcture-framJng  shop, 
.  After  a  few  weeks  friends  took  him  around 
to  the  Centra!  Y  M  C.  A.,  where  he  enrolled 
In  an  elementary  law  course  He  went  on  to 
better  Jobs,  forking  in  the  auditing  depart- 
ment cf  railroads  and  an  Ice  company.  Then, 
in  1907,  he  tjuit  so  he  could  study  law  at 
Northwestern  University, 

He  support ?d  himself  by  driving  an  express 
truck  from  5  30  to  11:30  each  night  (30  cents 
an  hour)  ani  doing  spare-time  auditing  for 
his  old  em  jloyers  He  finished  a  4-year 
course  In  3  V^^^'S-  and  with  several  fellow- 
graduates  set  himself  up  as  voluntary  de- 
fender for  pjoor  clients  He  got  no  money 
but  plenty  of  experience. 

"After  a  cise.  we  never  asked  each  Other. 
"Did  you  get  him  oft?" '  he  recalls  with  a 
grin.  "Slmpli.  'How  many  years  did  he  get?'  " 

The  1913-14  depression  drove  him  back 
to  Lake  City.  JMich.  In  1916  he  ran  for  county 
prosecuting  bttorney  because  he  "needed  a 
job  "  He  m.tde  a  house-to-house  camoaign 
of  the  dlstriat  in  a  worn-cut  fUvver.  When 
it  broke  down  before  election  day.  he  covered 
the  rest  of  tqe  territory  on  foot.  The  thrifty 
Dutch  vctersi  liked  his  perseverance  and  In- 
dustry, ard  Cected  him. 

In  April  1^7.  2  months  after  he  took  oflftce. 
he  resigned  ^o  attend  officers"  school  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  Ill;  He  yearned  to  go  overseas  and 
he  wangled  a  transfer  to  a  casual  company 
en  route  to  Europe.  From  his  first  stop  at 
Pershing's  ctiaumont  headquarters  he  was 
shipped  to  Bordeaux,  wher?  he  crganized  base 
2  of  the  A.  g  F  statistical  section  He  kept 
the  "war  dipry"  of  all  troop  and  supply 
movements  i^i  that  area 

Returning  [home  In  December  1919  he  fljied 
his  sights  01^  a  seat  In  the  State  senate.  In 
his  ignorance  he  did  not  kn£w  that  he  should 
have  consulted  the  organiz^cn  bosses.  But 
it  would  hav#  made  no  difference,  for  he  has 
never  taken  political  orders. 

XEATS  THE   M.ACHINE 

His  opponent  opened  his  campaign  with 
the  conventional  announcement  that  "at  the 
earnest  sollct:ation  of  my  good  friends  I  have 
agreed  reluctantly  to  offer  myse'f  to  the  elec- 
torate." Al  saidi  "I  want  It  distinctly  un- 
derstood thai  nobody  asked  me  to  be  a  can- 
didate. I  &p  running  because  I  want  the 
Job"- 

He  was  deleted. 

He  was  returned  again  in  1926,  and  was 
reelected  in  1928  and  1930,  despite  his  lib- 
eralism and  aloofness  from  the  partv  organ- 
ization Thin,  m  1934— after  three  tries— he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  defeating  the  ma- 
chine in  botlj  the  primary  and  the  election. 

E.xcept  for  |iis  amazing,  one-man  Investiga^ 
ticn.  he  has  inot  been  a  headllner  or  a  spec- 
tacular figurf  en  Capitol  Hill  He  Is  a  plod- 
ding, conscleitious,  hard-working  fellow  He 
has  old-fash|3ned  notions,  as  he  explains  In 
describing  tht  idea  behind  his  curiosity  about 
Army  costs  i  i 

"When  I  gt)t  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  ifcund  myself  handling  billions 
cf  the  taxpayters'  money.  I  decided  that  it  was 
up  to  me  to  see  how  it  was  spent,  and  that 
the  people  wto  elected  me  got  their  money'i 
worth.    That's  all  there  is  to  It." 
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LETTER  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr   WIGGLESWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker. 

as  one  who  had  the  privilege  uf  cbserv- 
ing  at  close  ranpe  the  ouistanomg  woik 
dene  by  the  late  Hon.  A;an?~(  n  B  Hcugh- 
ton  a.'^  Ambas.^ador  to  Germai:iy  alter  the 
last  World  War  and  of  enjoying  his 
friendship  froin  that  time  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  I  am  glad,  under  leiwe  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  to  in- 
clude the  following  eloquent  tribute  to 
him  by  Oswald  GarrLson  Viilard,  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  cf  Septem- 
ber 18: 

The  Iatf  Alanson  HofCHToN — Trieut*  to  a 

FOR.MER    AMBA.SSALOR    WnO    OCCUPIED    Dim-     | 
CtJLT    FOSTS 
To  THK   P^HT-   R   OF    THE  Nf  W   YoRK   TlMESl 

The  death  of  Alanson  B  Hruehtcn  former 
Amba.'sador  to  Berlin  and  Ixindon.  deprives  us 
of  a  really  great  Ameruan  and  one  of  the 
wisest  and  m.osl  -f  arsighted  statesmen  I  have 
ever  encountered  in  my  lour  decades  of  deal- 
ing with  public  men  here  and  abroad.  Dur- 
ing almost  all  of  the  time  ol  our  Incndship 
he  and  I  were  politically  in  different  camps. 
Hence  I  am  not  basing  my  favorable  Judg- 
ment of  him,  as  most  of  us  do.  merely  on  the 
fact  that  we  often  apreed  notably  on  foreign 
Issues,  but  bfcause  I  fame  to  know  him  well 
and  his  work  and  to  place  the  highest  evalua- 
tion on  his  w.'dom.  political  common  sense, 
and  his  selfles."^ness.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever 
approached  a  public  question  with  the 
thought  of  how  his  stand  might  affect  him 
personally  But  there  are  several  other  as- 
pects of  his  rich  and  extrem.eiy  useful  Irfe 
which  seem  to  me  to  warrant  e?p>ecial  stress- 
ing at  this  time 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  rich  man  who 
had  added  ccn.siderably  to  an  Inhcritfd  for- 
tune by  m.anacinu:  and  developing  a  great 
industrial  enterprise  It.';  owners  lived  in  the 
conrxmunity  and  managed  ii  themselves  and 
were  far  happier  in  ilic  lact  that  they  had  the 
regard  and  respect  of  their  workers  than  they 
were  of  their  financial  success  and  their  ex- 
traordinary contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  art  of  glas.*  making. 

Alanson  Houfihtou  was  proud  of  never  hav- 
ing had  a  strike  in  big  plant  and  happy  that 
an  able  son  wa?  equipped  to  taKe  his  place 
as  the  family  representative  and  as  the  head 
of  the  r(  mpany  when  it  came  time  for  him  to 
retire  He  thus  wa-s  anything  but  the 
•'wicked  capitalist"  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  He  wa.s  a  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous creative  and  constructive  industrial 
leader  of  widest  vlslcn. 

ENTRANCE    INTO    PUBLIC    LIFE 

Next.  Mr  Hcuphtcn  set  a  remarkable  pub- 
lic example  In  that  in  1919  he  decided  to 
enter  public  life  by  running  for  Congress  In 
the  district  in  which  he  lived.  I  am  eure 
that  he  felt  the  time  had  com.e  to  repay  in 
some  measure  in  public  service  the  rewards 
that  cur  social  and  Industrial  system  had 
conferred  upon  him.  Most  successful  busi- 
nessmen have  been  content  to  n\aKe  their 
sole  contribution  to  the  communiai  poluical 


life  in  the  form  cf  '-heck?  which  too  often 
hi.ve  gone  intc  the  wr^^nt  cofte:?  or  the  wrong 
hand?.  Mr  Hcughtcn  had  a  difTerent  idea, 
and  he  wa.^  on  his  way  to  an  extremely  Influ- 
ential Congressional  career  when  in  his  sec- 
ond term  in  Congress  he  was  app<nnted  the 
first  Arnbafsadcr  to  Berlin  after  the  World 
War. 

I  suppose  that  most  people  on  reading  of 
his  selection  felt  that  htre  was  ju>-t  another 
rich  man  to  whom  the  offlee  had  been  given 
for  political  reason  or  because  of  the  size 
of  his  contribution  to  party  funds  or  because 
of  his  social  ambition.  I  myself  wondered  a 
little  at  the  selection,  but  came  to  believe 
that  no  more  perfect  appointment  could 
possibly  have  been  made 

1  arrived  at  this  opinion  after  going  to 
Berlin  in  1922  and  1923  and  seeing  for  my- 
self what  a  position  he  had  won  for  himself, 
how  profoundly  he  was  influencing  develop- 
ments in  Germany  and  what  a  naiural-born 
d  plomat  he  was;  how  he  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  corps,  even 
above  the  British  Arnbafsadcr,  Lord  DAt>er- 
ncn.  whose  many  achievements  I  would  not 
belittle.  It  was  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
situation,  Ellis  Lorlng  Dresel  bed  carried 
on  well  as  Interim  representative  of  the 
United  States,  tut  to  be  the  first  Ambassador 
to  this  chaotic,  beaten  country  frtim  the 
nation  which  had  gained  a  coup  de  grace  was 
something  very  different 

I  found  the  German  Government  actually 
consulting  Mr  Houghton  as  to  its  most  im- 
portant moves  and  being  guided  by  his 
opinion  again  and  aeain  to  its  great  benefit. 
They  admired  him  and  deferred  to  him  in  a 
remarkable  way 

HELPED    IN    Dim  CULT    SITUATION 

He  rooe  so  extraordinarily  to  the  situation 
becatjse  he  came  to  Germany  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  American  pcmt  of  view  and 
whcllv  without  hatred  or  biturness  or  ccn- 
desceiJslcn.  He  had  done  post-graduate  work 
In  Berlin  and  Goettingeu  after  grodujlii  g 
from  Harvard,  so  that  he  had  a  working 
kncwkdge  cl  German  and  a  genuine  affection 
fcr  the  German  prcple  as  apart  from  their 
misleaders 

He  felt  that  he  was  there  to  help  a  mighty 
people  in  their  dire  distress  Just  as  la^  as  the 
representative  ol  a  foreign  people  pos&lblv 
cculd  He  was  simple,  approachable  ever 
friendly,  unusually  modest,  and  he  Wiis  helped 
no  end  by  a  rare  and  aelightlul  humor.  He 
had  rare  tact,  sympathy  and  understanding, 
and  his  business  ability  and  congressional 
experience  steed  him  in  the  best  rtcad  In 
passing  on  the  dreadful  economic  and  finan- 
cial sltuaticn 

Of  course.  Mr.  Houghton  soon  earned  the 
cordial  dislike  of  the  French  because  cf  his 
opposition  to  their  invasion  of  the  Ruhr  and 
the  other  substantial  contributions  to  the 
raising  up  of  Adolpf  Hitler  and  the  coming 
of  the  present  war  But  time  has  Justified 
him  in  every  respect. 

It  Is  the  simple  truth  that  no  other  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Berlin  ha*  ever  achieved 
such  success  or  wen  such  tributes  or  expres- 
sions cf  heartfelt  respect  when  he  left.  Had 
this  country  been  wise  It  would  have  kept 
him  there  as  long  as  he  would  stay.  Yet  Mr. 
Coolidge  d.d  a  just  and  proper  thing  by  pro- 
moting him  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In 
3  years  he  had  well  earned  that  distinction. 
In  this  time  of  stress  and  f-traln.  when  the 
state  of  the  Republic  Is  darker  than  ever 
before,  it  is  most  comforting  to  think  that 
the  crisis  of  1922  produced  In  Mr  Houghton 
Just  the  man  we  needed  fcr  the  Berlin  task. 
There  is  still  splendid  material  in  all  group* 
available  fcr  the  finest  type  of  public  service. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  them  In  and  to  keep 
them  In — and  to  keep  many  others  out. 

I  Oswald  Garrts<^^»n  \'ni.Aiio. 

I        Thom&ston.  Ccnu.,  September  17,  1941. 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  have  b?en  \*ery  much  inter- 
ested this  afternoon  m  .^evoral  ;  pecches 
made  by  Members  commenting  favorably 
on  the  very  enoyabie  demonstration  and 
exhibition  given  Memtxrs  of  Congress 
last  Thursday  at  Fort  Belvoir.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  .sincere 
appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  that   splendid  and  informative  trip. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  at 
least  two  very  distutbing  (Icmonts  on 
that  mtmorable  occasion.  Fixst  of  all. 
I  was  asiourded  at  the  price  tag  placed 
on  much  of  that  equipment  that  was  so 
proudly  displayed  before  us.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate that  in  time':  of  emergency  one 
cannot  qu'.bblc  over  the  price  tag  placed 
on  a  needed  piece  of  equipment.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  does  seem  to  me  that  a 
little  .sound  judgment  could  save  you 
a:id  I.  and  the  re.st  of  our  taxpayers,  un- 
told million*-  of  dollars.  I  have  heard 
Army  m-  n  say  that  the  Army  has  a  hard 
enoueh  time  pr'ting  any  suitable  appro- 
priations in  peacetime  and  consequently 
when  a  war  comts  along  they  have  to 
make  up  fcr  lost  time  and  the  price  tags 
placed  on  that  equipment  at  Fort  Belvoir 
bear  out  that  statement. 

Another  thing  I  wonder'^l  about  was 
just  hew  much  cf  thpt  mrdern  equip- 
ment we  had  on  hand.  1  was  not  kept 
wondering  very  long,  because  the  answer 
stood  out  right  like  a  sore  thumb  within 
a  very  few  hours  when  the  sham  battles 
were  stag^-d  m  the  afternoon.  Here  you 
had  a  picture.  Mr  Speaker,  of  a  demon- 
stration being  shaped,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  for  the  Vies 
President  cf  th-  United  States,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  hundreds  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senat^^,  and  scores  of 
new.'^P'ipermen.  as  well  as  a  score  or  more 
of  uniformKi  military  ob>ervers  from 
fore.gn  counti.t.^  And  yet  there  was  not 
enout;h  equ-pment  at  Fort  Belvoir — 
within  20  rr.i>s  cf  the  Nation's  Capital — 
to  "-tagc  that  demonstration.  There 
weie  a  score  or  mere  of  light  tanks  en- 
gaged in  the  sham  battie.  but  there  were 
also  what  seem.ed  to  be  a  number  of 
automobiles  or  other  equipment  on  which 
had  been  painted  a  false  side  to  simulate 
additional  tanks. 

Mr  Speaker,  you  know  the  answer  to 
this  shortage  just  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
bottleneck  in  American  defen.se  is  in 
this  continued  wave  after  wave  of  strikes 
in  defense  industrit,s  about  which  this 
administration  does  absolutely  noth- 
ing— and  Congress  leiiS. 

A  fearless  editor  of  a  local  newspaper, 
back  in  my  State,  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  m  the  following  editorial  which  I 
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Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  He 
asks  a  real  question  when  he  asks.  '"How 
Do  Strikes  Smke  You— Taxpayer  ?" 

IFrom  the  Alma  Record  and   A!ma  Journal  1 

HOW    DO    STRIKES    STRIKE    YOU — TAXPAYER'' 

We  can't  read  a  newspaper  or  turn  on  the 
ra:;i3  without  seeme  or  hearing  something 
r.hout  a  strike,  sompthlng  that  Is  interfering 
■with  defense  program.s,  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment officials  allow  these  strikes  to  go  on.  and 
in  many  cases  secretly  encourage  them  while 
at  the  same  time  they  are  calling  for  more 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  for  supposed  defense  purposes. 

Now  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  In  Congress. 
promoted  by  those  In  authority,  fo  raise  more 
billions  to  send  to  Europe. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  law  was  passed 
which  was  knfiwn  as  tiie  lea.-e-lend  bill  and 
that  provided  for  taking  $7,000,000  000  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  people  to  raise 
money  for  John  Bull.  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry, 
and  other  bulls.  Now  they  are  demanding  of 
the  people  six  billion  more  to  give  or  lend  to 
someone  outside  of  our  country,  and  Ameri- 
can people  have  to  pay. 

If  Congress  would  pvit  a  stop  to  these 
strikes  and  make  the  strikers  work  on  de- 
fense programs  the  same  a.s  tliey  make  the 
soldiers  fls^hi  for  defen.se  they  would  be  doing 
something  for  the  people  besides  robbing 
th'?m  of  their  earnings  and  savings. 

If  the  labor  leaders  are  permitted  to  strike 
and  hold  up  defense  programs,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  taxpayers  would  not  be  justified 
In  striking  and  refu-lng  to  pay  any  more  taxes 
until  the  other  strikers  get  down  to  business 
and  work  for  the  good  of  the  country  Instead 
of  for  their  own  selfish  Interests.  It  Is  the 
people's  money  that  Is  being  wasted  and 
strikers  are  being  paid  out  of  unemploy- 
ment taxes  on  business  while  they  sit  on  the 
seat  of  their  pants  and  howl  for  Increased 
pay  or  less  production. 

Here  Is  an  illustration  cf  the  extent  of 
strikes  which  should  awake  the  American 
people  up  and  make  them  strike  conscious  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  finance 
this  kind  of  nonsense  and  rank  Injustice. 
Read  it  over  for  youri^elf  and  do  your  own 
deciding  as  to  how  strikes  strike  you  and 
how  long  you  are  going  to  stand  for  that  kind 
of  right  down  dishonest  management  of  our 
afTairs  and  the  waste  of  our  money 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, man-days  lost  by  strikes  In  1941  have 
increased  500  percent  over  1940  During  the 
first  7  months  of  1940,  3  C91.C00  man-davs 
were  lost.  In  the  similar  1941  period.  15  750.- 
000  man-days  were  lost.- 

The  number  of  strikes  called  In  1941  In- 
creased to  2.505  from  the  1940  figure  of  1.403. 

A  month-by-month  compariscn  cf  numbers 
of  strikes  In  1941  and  1940  follows: 
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A  comparison  of  man-days  lest  month  by 
month  follows: 


Now,  folks,  let  us  break  this  record  down 
and  see  Just  what  it  means  to  us  m  terms 
which  we  can  understand,  and  then  l-.t  us 
draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to  the  justice 
and   fairness   of   this  sort   of   management 

Three  hundred  working  days  per  year  are 
considered  as  the  average  working  year  in 
all  industry,  taking  out  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Now,  let  us  divide  15.750.000  by  300 
and  the  re.-ult  is  52.500  working  years  for 
one  man  that  have  betr'ii  wasted  m  7  months, 
and  during  all  that  time  we  have  been  yell- 
ing at  the  top  of  our  voices  for  greater  and 
faster  production  for  defen.se  In  order  that 
we  may  send  enough  to  England  and  Ru.ssia 
to  sa\e  our  democracy,  which  is  in  greater 
danger  from  our  own  nonsense  than  from 
anything   that   is   happening   in   Europe. 

If  we  make  another  analysis  of  this  situ- 
ation and  take  a  look  at  the  problem  from 
another  angle,  it  would  take  5'2.500  men 
working  one  whole  year  to  make  up  that 
time  lost  by  these  strikes  and  it  really  does 
not  take  much  hard  thir.kmg  to  estimate 
what  could  be  accompii-hcd  m  1  year  by 
52.500  men.  working  steadily  every  working 
day  m  honest  to  God  fashion- 
Had  there  been  no  strikes,  and  had  the  lost 
years  been  put  in  at  honest  labor,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  be  yelling  for 
greater  speed  for  defense  production,  and  the 
material  we  iieed  would  have  been  produced 
and  would  be  already  in  u-se.  The  news- 
papers would  not  be  urging  greater  haste,  and 
the  radio  announcers  would  silence  most  of 
th:-ir  senseless  chatter  about  speed 

Just  everyday  horse  sense  tells  us  that  the 
nian  who  Sit3  down  and  refuses  to  work  is  not 
producing  anything,  and.  further,  that  he  Is 
not  letting  anyone  else  produce  anything  for 
defense  or  for  any  oth.^r  purpose.  Now  the 
governm.ent  managem.ent  that  stand;  for 
that  sort  of  thing  has  s<Tme  loose  headgear 
somewhere  that  is  failing  to  function  In  this 
time  when  the  country  Is  In  gieat  danger 
and  needs  the  l.iyal  service  of  e'. ery  eood 
American   citizen. 

The  danger  to  tlie  country  grows  steadily 
for  one  rea.son  only,  and  that  reason  is  the 
fact  that  millions  of  production  days  are  lost 
because  strikes  go  en  and  men  loaf  at  public 
expense  instead  cf  producing  for  defense. 

If  our  public  servants  In  Washington  ara 
not  big  enough  and  do  not  possess  the  com- 
mon sense  and  courage  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
outrage,  then  it  Is  time  for  the  people  to 
speak  right  out  in  m.eeting  to  protect  them- 
selves. 


America's   Hope  Lies  in  a  Simple   Faith 
in  the  Living  God 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.   CARL   T,    CURTIS,    OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
5.  1941.  the  eighteenth  annual  Nebraska 
State  Sunday  at  Valley  Forge  was  ob- 
served. This  service  was  held  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  Washington  Me- 
morial Chapel  at  Valley  Forge.  It  was 
spoaaored  bj  thi  National  Society  of 


Colonial  Dames  cf  America  in  Nebraska, 
and  the  National  Society.  Daughters  cf 
the  Ainericaai  Revolution  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska.     | 

Nebraskaijs  are  greatly  interested  in 
this  Memortal  Chapel.  The  Nebraska 
State  bell  for  the  Washington  Memorial 
National  Carillon  was  the  gift  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Nebraska.  Th?  Nebraska  State  panel  in 
the  roof  of  the  Republic  in  the  Chapel 
was  a  gift  of  the  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State 
of  Nebra.ska,  and  the  Nebraska  State  Flag 
used  in  the  service  was  given  by  Mrs.  B.  G. 
Miller,  of  Crete,  Nebraska,  the  State  di- 
rector for  Nebraska  for  the  Children  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing the  addfe-ess  delivered  by  me  on  the 
occasion  above  named.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is  with  f  sense  of  awe  and  reverence  I 
speak  here  at?  Valley  Forge  on  Nebraska  Day. 
This  spot  Is  np  rich  in  American  history  and 
tradition  thait  any  American  worthy  of  the 
name  can  feal  his  heart  throb  with  a  greater 
love  for  his  country. 

I  am  glad  tf)  appear  as  a  Nebraskan  on  this 
Nebraska  Da*  at  this  historic  shrine.  Ne- 
braskans  yield  to  no  one  in  their  love  for  their 
country  and  rtheir  willingness  to  sacnflce  to 
the  end  that  these  honored  dead  whose  blood 
flowed  on  thfs  sfX)t  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain.  I  am  Iteppy  that  Nebraskans  have  con- 
tributed to  ihe  building  of  this  beautiful 
chapel. 

The  presenk  time  Is  much  like  the  period 
described  by  the  poet  In  the  long  ago  who 
said: 

"We  aite  living,  we  are  dwelling. 

In  4  grand  and  awful  time; 
In  anjage  on  ages  telling. 
To  t)e  living  is  sublime." 

Valley  Foraje  should  have  a  new  significance 
In  the  year  of  1941.  I  say  that  because  I  be- 
lieve that  tha  qualities  of  character  that  were 
displayed  by  the  men  at  Valley  Forge  are  the 
qualities  of  Character  that  we  need  so  much 
today,  namely,  self-denial,  sacrifice,  toil,  and 
faith.  No  picture  of  Valley  Forge  is  complete 
without  that  great,  God-fearing,  wise,  per- 
sistent, and  pourageous  leader.  Gen.  George 
Washington.  When  we  think  of  the  sacri- 
fices that  had  to  be  made,  the  obstacles  that 
had  to  be  ovarcom.e,  and  the  impossible  tasks 
that  had  to  be  performed  we  say  to  ourselves. 
How  could  Washington  have  done  it?  There 
is  but  one  angwer  to  tha,t.  and  that  answer  is 
portrayed  in  the  painting  of  Washington  at 
prayer  at  Valley  Forge.  America  1  a  great 
nation  today  because  the  Father  cf  our  Coun- 
try was  a  geheral  who  was  brave  enough  to 
pray.  | 

So  today  i;e  meet  In  a  cnapel  erected  to 
God,  and  In  memory  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  to  pray  to  the  God  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country. 

Need  I  taUe  time  to  argue  that  in  these 
tragic  days  we  do  need  divine  guidance 
and  help?  Orover  Cleveland  once  declared. 
"Above  all  I  ^now  there  is  a  Supreme  Being 
who  rules  th^  affairs  of  men  and  whose  good- 
ness and  m^rcy  have  always  followed  the 
American  people.  I  know  that  he  will  not 
turn  from  U3  now.  if  we  humbly  and  rever- 
ently seek  his  powerful  aid."^ 

As  one  whr  loves  to  pursue  the  pages  of 
American  history,  I  like  to  visit  our  national 
shrines.  I  eojoy  coming  to  Valley  Forge.  It 
does  something  for  me.  I  enjoy  visiting 
Mount  Vernur  the  home  cf  George" Washing- 
ton.    W;.-  :.  I  visit  Mount  Vernon  and  take 
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the  path  that  leads  down  to  the  t?mb  cf 
General  Washington,  and  gaze  upon  that 
stone  sarcophagus  which  holds  his  earthly 
remains.  I  cannot  feel  that  George  Washing- 
ton Is  there.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  General 
Washington  has  taken  his  place  in  the  realm 
of  eternity  and  that  he  looks  down  upon  his 
United  States  In  cur  day  and  age.  As  1  think 
of  him  In  that  great  beyond  Icoklng  down  and 
cbsf  rving  our  progress  as  a  nation,  our  growth 
and  development,  our  mistakes  and  cur  suc- 
cesses, cur  decisions  and  our  choices.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  he  says.  "Do  not  waste  your 
time  in  eulogizing  me — follow  my  advice." 

Two  of  the  things  that  stand  out  in  the  life 
of  George  Washington  were  h'.s  habits  cf 
rcadng  the  Holy  Bible,  and  his  faith' in  God 
as  provider  of  all  good  things  It  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  speculate  upon  what  kind 
of  a  country  we  would  have  today  if  it  were 
not  for  the  life  of  George  Washington  L  ke- 
wlse.  It  Is  equally  hard  to  speculate  on  what 
the  life  of  George  Washington  would  have 
been  I:  he  had  not  sought  the  guidance  and 
he'p  cf  the  divine  Scriptures  every  morning 
and  every  evening  throughout  h;s  life. 

Mr  Will  H  Houghton,  the  president  of  the 
Moody  B.ble  Institute,  in  his  book  entitled 
"Lefs  Go  Bock  to  the  Bible"  says.  "Days  of 
darkness  have  been  days  of  Bible  ignorance." 
It  can  likewise  be  said  that  order  was  brought 
out  of  chaos  during  one  of  the  darkest  periods 
of  our  history  by  a  man  who  had  as  his  daily 
companion   the   Holy  Scriptures 

There  are  many  things  that  can  be  said 
about  th?  faith  of  George  Washington.  We 
love  to  think  of  his  habits  of  church  attend- 
ance, his  prayers,  his  support  of  the  churches 
of  his  time,  and  other  acts  performed  by  him 
But  there  Is  a  thought  expressed  m  his  first 
Inaugural  address  which  shows  how  great  was 
his  faith  He  then  said:  "It  would  be  pecul- 
iarly improper  to  omit  In  this  first  official  act 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  almighty 
being  who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  pre- 
sides In  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human 
defect  " 

I  ask  you  to  notice,  my  friends,  that  George 
Washington  believed  In  a  God  who  rules  over 
the  universe,  who  presides  at  the  council  of 
nations,  and  whose  provldenial  aids  can  sup- 
ply every  human  detect.  That  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  what  Isaiah  of  old  said,  "If  ye 
be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land  " 

King  Solomon  said  It  In  this  way;  "Bles.sed 
Is  everyone  that  feareth  the  Lord,  and  walk- 
eth  In  His  ways,  for  thcu  shall  eat  the  labors 
of  thine  hands;  happy  thou  shalt  be.  and  It 
shall  be  we.l  with  thee." 

And  Job  said:  "If  they  obey  and  serve  Him. 
they  shall  spend  their  days  in  prasperlty  and 
their  years  In  pleasure."'. 

These  are  sad  and  troubled  days.  Confu- 
sion and  heartache  seem  to  be  the  order  of 
cur  day.  In  spite  of  all  our  wealth,  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  our  manpower,  we  are 
faced  with  unhappiness.  disappointment,  un- 
employment, business  failures,  suicides,  and 
all  manner  of  difficulty 

Tlie  people  of  America  have  floundered 
around  over  a  broad  field  searching  for  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  life.  We  have 
been  eager  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
when  we  should  have  held  last  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ages  The  problems  of  food,  shelter. 
and  of  getting  along  with  our  fellow  men 
are  as  great  today  as  they  were  during  the 
days  of  primitive  man. 

The  trend  of  our  Government  over  the 
last  7  or  8  years  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  would  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems. Tills  false  and  misleading  philosophy 
that  the  "Government  will  take  care  of  you"* 
has  not  only  been  proclaimed,  but  the  re- 
sources of  our  great  Nation  have  been  dis- 
sipated in  proving  the  fallacy  of  such  ideaj. 
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In  cur  quest  after  a  Gov:»rnment -directed 
and  man-made  prosperity,  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  admonition.  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kuig- 
dom  of  God  and  all  its  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  b?  added  unto  you." 
Things  are  but  the  essence  of  prosperity. 

A  misguided  philosophy  of  government 
has  turned  the  hopes  and  imagination  of 
130.000.000  of  people  away  from  the  City  of 
God  and  directed  it  upon  our  Capital  City  A 
people  who  at  one  time  were  consoled  with 
the  words  of  the  old  hymn  "God  will  take 
care  of  you,  be  not  dismayed  whateer  betide,"" 
are  now  taught.  "Be  not  dismayed,  whateer 
betide — the  Government  will  take  care  of 
you  '"  An  eminent  divine  In  the  city  cf 
Washington  has  d?clared.  "We  have  sup- 
planted the  word  government  instead  of  God 
In  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  We  have  been 
taught,  ""The  Government  Is  my  shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want  " 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  rendering 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  God's  To- 
dav  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  the  great  task 
of  building  a  defense  I  believe  that  America 
will  come  through  in  that  job  When  that 
defense  Job  is  over  cur  domestic  problems  will 
still  be  with  us  and  it  would  be  foolhardy  on 
cur  part  If  we  did  not  heed  the  'idvice  of 
those  who  say  that  after  the  present  war 
emergency  Is  over  there  will  be  another  and 
a  greater  period  of  depression.  It  is  well  that 
we  give  seme  thought  now  as  to  how  we  wiU 
approach  that  problem  and  what  our  attitude 
will   be 

It  Is  a  matter  of  history  that  America  has 
never  come  out  of  any  depression  until  a 
spiritual  awakening  had  taken  place  A 
noted  example  of  this  is  the  revival  that  fol- 
lowed the  panic  of  1857  At  that  time  the 
large  financial  centers  crashed:  public  con- 
fidence was  prostrate:  Industry  stood  still: 
ruin  confronted  the  leaders  of  business;  and, 
desperate  poverty  was  the  lot  of  countless 
wage  earners.  Amidst  such  conditions  a  lav- 
mens  revival  started  In  many  of  our  great 
Cities  and  swept  over  our  country  News- 
papers at  that  time  carried  accounts  of  men 
in  all  walks  of  life — porters,  hand  cartmen. 
policemen,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  ministers, 
bu."5iness  and  professional  men  of  all  ages — 
gathering  at  places  of  worship  Those  men 
cried  out  to  God.  "Save  my  soul  and  restore 
my  credit,'"  or  "Save  my  soul  and  get  me  a 
Job  ■'  Their  common  conscience  told  them 
why  they  had  to  pray  and  their  common 
predicament  dictated  what  to  pray  for 

America  came  out  of  that  depression  and 
came  out  with  a  stronger  citizenry.  Com- 
menting on  It,  the  Reverend  A.  J.  Patterson, 
of  Portsmouth.  N  H..  said:  "A  religious 
awakening  always  follows  the  track  of  a  busi- 
ness depression:  this  Is  convincing  evidence 
of  the  reality  of  religion" 
We  should  ever  be  mindful— 

"That  only  men  can   make 
A  natioii  great  and  strong. 
Men   who   for   truth    and    honor's    sake. 
Stand  fast  and   suffer  long." 

A  great  truth  was  uttered  by  William  Mc- 
Kinley  when  he  said.  "Our  faith  teaches  us 
that  there  is  no  safer  reliance  than  the  God 
of  our  Fathers,  who  has  so  singularly  favored 
the  American  people  In  every  national  trial, 
and  who  will  not  forsake  us  now  as  long 
as  we  obey  His  commandments  and  walk 
humbly  In"  His  footsteps."' 

Modern  statesmen  need  to  take  the  view 
as  expressed  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulaus 
who  said,  "'Statesmanship  Is  seeing  where 
Almighty  God  Is  going  and  then  getting 
things  out  of  His  way" 

Amidst  strife,  war,  poverty,  unemployment, 
distress,  and  failure,  when  a  period  of  dark 
ages  seem  but  around  the  corner,  America's 
hope  lies  in  a  simple  faith  In  the  living  God. 

"If  we  would  build. 
And  build  to  stay. 
We   must  find  God   again, 
And   g-    His   way." 
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EXTENSION    OF  REMAI^KS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  ^:    ■•  T  >NA    I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  di-    REPRESKNT.\TIVES 


Monday.  October  6,  1^^41 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BY    JOHN    T     FLVNN 


Mr.  O'CONNOR  M:  Speaker,  uiid'-r 
leave  to  extend  m\  n-maiks  in  ihe 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress by  John  T.  Fiynn,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  th^^  Anviica  F.rst 
Committee.  September  27 

In  the.se  sad  days  wherever  we  turn  \'^  •  nr^ 
met  With  that  terrible  word  "war"  and  -.•. i:h 
the  thoughts  of  war  Everywhere  people 
argue  whether  we  shou'd  stay  out  cf  the  war 
or  go  Into  the  war  all  the  way  or  gT  in  just  a 
little  bit.  Does  It  not  seem  an  intelligent 
thing,  therefore,  to  have  a  very  clear  id.'a  of 
the  war  we  are  talking  about  going  Into'' 

■To  know  what  this  war  is  you  have  only  to 
look  at  those  dread  scenes  In  Russia  as  the 
engines  of  death  roll  over  her  fields,  her  cities, 
her  people. 

Our  Image  of  war,  unfortunately,  is  still  a 
little  feeble  because  It  is  still  formed  upon  the 
conceptions  of  the  wars  we  have  known  up  to 
now.  We  have  thought  of  war  as  barbarous, 
cruel,  savage  But  never  anything  so  bar- 
barous or  cruej  or  savage  as  this  war  In 
cut  youth  we  were  shocked  at  the  story  of  the 
bloody  angle  at  Gettysburg  or  the  mowing 
down  cf  men  like  wild  rabbits  at  Chancellors- 
vllle.  And  later  we  shuddered  at  ihe  ^a-t 
slaughter  at  Verdun  In  the  Great  War  But 
all  these  were  as  nothing  connpared  with  the 
carnage  In  Russia  as  Stalin  and  Hitler  hurl 
human  beings  at  each  other  as  if  they  were 
only  dry  bones 

Our  whole  Revolutionary  War  -ams  fought 
with  only  4  000  Americans  k:\hd  The  blocdy 
battle  of  Gettysburg  saw  3.500  Federals  and 
5.500  Confederates  killed.  Wliat  a  safe  place 
Gettysburg  was  com.pared  with  the  fields 
arouiid  Leningrad  or  Kie^y  or  Smolensk  The  • 
Germans  say  they  have  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured  5,000.000  Riissians  The  British 
concede  it  is  3.000.000  In  the  last  war  it 
took  4  years  of  killing  to  slaughter  1.500.000 
Russians.  In  this  war  the  Germ.ans  have 
done  that  In  Just  3  months  Verdun  wa- 
called  the  bloodiest  battle  In  history  A 
mhlion  men  were  killed  in  the  armies  of  fiv- 
nations  in  4  months.  In  Russia  three  times 
as  many  have  been  blown  to  bits  in  the  Ger- 
man and  Russian  Armies  in  jurt  3  months. 
All  this  does  not  include  the  wounded  cr. 
what  IS  perhaps  more  terrible,  that  endless 
melancholy  line  of  millions  of  prisoners  which 
flows  back  "of  the  lines  cf  both  armies  to  starve 
and  rot  with  disease  in  the  prison  camp.s  cf 
Nazi  Germany  and  Commun  6t  Russia  What 
the  losses  will  be  If  this  war  rages  for  anciher 
year  or  another  5  years  staggers  the  im.iti:  a- 
tlon 

When,  therefore,  some  politician  or  seme 
delicate-fingered  preacher  or  professor,  still 
flushed  with  a  bounteous  meal  and  safe  be- 
hind his  gray  hairs,  tells  you  that  we  .■-hould 
declare  war  on  Germany,  tiie  war  ihey  are 
talking  about  Is  this  far  spreading  orc\  <  f 
blood  and  fire  imd  murder  which  you  see  roll- 
ing over  the  doomed  prairies  of  Russia  When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  nr  his 
warlike  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y  seeks  this  week 
by  one  device  and  next  week  by  another  to 
Inch  you  ever  closer  and  closer  and  ftiially  m'  • 
war-^thls  dread  Inferno  of  slaughter  is  the 
war  they  are  trying  tc  ir.ch  ycu  into. 
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Now.  let  rre  tell  you  why  I  have  called  your 
BttenMon  to  tl.ese  grim  facts.  There  can  fce 
no  dotibt  that  Rat--;a  Is  reeling  toward  de- 
Icat  Frorr  Lordnn  ar.d  Wajhington  corr.e 
cmii:OMs  v.:irni:.e"  that  this  will  happen  soon. 
Now.  iX  th..s  is  truf  tiien  it  is  (^nly  a  question 
c(  time  MkiiPii  tho  Russian  Armies  will  be  out 
(f  the  w.iT  And  when  that  happens  there 
Will  he  V.I  enemy  en  the  European  Continent 
farlnK  Hitler  en  the  battlefield. 

When  Fiar.ce  and  England  entered  this  war 
they  did  ni3t  p:an  en  dcmt^  much  fitihtme 
France  behind  her  Macinot  Line  and  Britain 
v.ith  her  Navy  thought  they  cculd  station 
themselve'^  at  all  the  gateways  cf  the  seven 
seas,  bottle  Germany  up  and  starve  her  prp- 
ulation  mt  -  -ubinission.  But  It  did  net  work 
out  that  wav  S^mebcdy  has  had  to  fight 
Hitler  At  this  mcment  whatever  fighting  is 
bein::  dme  acam-^t  Hitler  is  being  dene  bv 
the  Ru-.si^ns  and  the  Russians  alone  English 
fliers  drop  some  bnmts  en  the  Continent, 
but  chictiy  on  French  and  Belgian  towns. 
E:. eland  .-  Army  keeps  at  home  in  England. 
When  I  say  nob  dy  is  fighting  Hitler  but 
Russia  I  mean  really  fiehting  him  with  planes 
and  tanks  and  gun?  and  armies.  And  when 
Russia  is  knocked  out  nobody  will  be  fighting 
him.  Yet  If  Hitler  is  to  be  defeated  somebodv 
must  fieht  him  The  question  Is.  Who  will 
It  be?  Clearly.  England  has  no  intention  of 
Invading  the  Continent  and  attacking  Hitler 
She  doc?  not  do  it  now  while  Russia  has  five 
and  six  million  men  In  the  field  against  him 
on  his  other  front  She  will  certainly  net  do 
It  when  Russia  is  knocked  out  And  so  I 
ask.  ''Who  Is  to  do  it?" 

On  September  3.  1939,  England  declared 
war  against  Germany  because  of  her  attack 
on  Poland  Britain  then  announced  that 
she  would  hght  Hitler  and  Nazism  until  both 
were  destroyed  Here  In  America  we  were 
told  Britain  was  fighting  cur  battle.  But 
now  let  us  see  whose  battle  has  been  fought 
and  who  ha.s  been  doing  the  fighting 

This  war  has  been  a  series  of  gigantic 
battles  First  was  the  Battle  of  Poland. 
England  promised  aid  to  the  Poles  All 
they  got  was  a  high  commission.  The  Poles 
fought  that  battle  They  met  the  Germans 
with  an  army  of  a  million  men.  They  were 
defeated  in  a  few  weeks.  They  lost  their 
whole  army  and  their  liberties  Next  came 
the  Battle  of  France  France  had  2.000000 
men.  Belgium  at)Out  500.000.  England  sent 
only  350  000  France  lost  her  whole  army. 
So  did  Belgium  Britain's  losses  were  negli- 
gib'.e  The  Battle  of  France  was  in  fact 
fought  by  the  French  They  were  defeated 
In  a  few  weeks  and  lost  their  liberties. 
Next  came  the  Battle  of  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia. That  battle  was  fought  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Yugoslavs  Britain  sent  a 
handful  of  men  and  suffered  trivial  casual- 
ties. Greece  and  Yugoslavia  lost  that  battle. 
lost  their  entire  armies  and  lost  their  liber- 
ties Then  came  the  Battle  of  Russia. 
Again  Britain  promised  aid  to  the  Russians. 
A£:ain  she  sent  Russia  a  high  commission. 
The  Battle  of  Russia  Is  being  fought  by  the 
Russians    alone 

Thus  the  story  goes  The  Battle  of  Poland 
was  fought  by  the  Poles  The  Battle  of 
FYance  was  fought  by  the  FYench  The 
Battle  of  Greece  was  fought  by  the  Greeks 
and  S?rbs  The  Battle  of  Russia  is  being 
fought  by  the  Russians  And  now  when  the 
Russians  fold  up  and  the  next  battlefield  is 
ready,  who  will  do  the  fighting?  What  na- 
tion with  millions  of  men  is  being  groomed 
now  as  the  understudy  for  Russia,  to  8»ep 
cut  upon  the  stage  and  play  out  the  bloody 
role  of  crushing  Hitler?  Who  has  been 
elected  by  England  to  fight  this  next  battle? 
For  Hitler  will  never  be  defeated  until 
somebody  fights  a  battle  with  him  who  can 
bring  mere  men  and  more  tanks  and  more 
planes  and  more  guns  than  Russia  has 
brought  into  the  battle.  Who  has  been 
chosen    by    England    for    that    Job?     Who,    I 


ask  you.  Is  next  on  England's  lisf  Of 
course  you  know  the  answer.  America  has 
been  selected.  Is  being  prepared  and  propa- 
gandized to  fight,  not  her  own  battle,  for 
she  Is  not  mixed  up  in  this,  but  England's 
battle.  Yet  we  are  fcuth  dupes  That  we  allow 
British  statesmen  and  prcpagandi.=  ts  to  tell 
us   that  she  is   figr.ting  ours 

That  is  \^-hy  I  have  descritecl  to  you  the 
vast  prcporticns  of  this  war.  so  that  as  you 
consider  whether  you  are  to  go  into  it  or  not 
ycu   will   know  precisely   what   size   war   it   is 
and  what  is  the  size  cf  the  job  you  are  tack- 
ling.    If  we  are  tc  fight  Germany  let  us  un- 
derstand   like  sensible  people,  just  what  we 
niuU   get   tcgethtr   for    that   entt  •';:ri;-e.     As- 
sistant   Secretary    cf   War    McCloV    told    the 
Michigan  Br.r  As.-,  ciation  thi.s  week  that  Ger- 
many has  10. GOO. ceo  men  under  arms.     She 
has  mere  guns,  more  tanks,  m.  .ire  planes  than 
all  the  armies  in  the  World  War  put  together. 
Now.   it   is  net   a   question   whether   we   are 
afraid  cf  Germany      It  Is  a  question  of  going 
ab,jut  the  job  intelligently.     If  we  fight  the 
Germans,  we  v.r.1  have  tc  have  as  m.any  men 
in  our  AriTiy  and  as  many  planes,  guns,  and 
tank.s  as  they  ha\e     Because  we  will  have  to 
go  3,500  miles  away  frcm.  uur  bases   to  fight 
them  on  their  own  soil  and  behind  their  c  wn 
fortifications.     When  ycu  start  that  job  ar.d 
read  about  the  monstrous  battles  en  the  fields 
nf  France  or  Germany  or  Rus.-ia,   when  you 
hear  of   battles  in   which   a   milUcn   nien   are 
killed,  the  men  ycu  will  be  reading  ab<  ut  will 
be  not  Russians  or  Poles,  but  your  i.  wn  Amer- 
ican boys      When  ycu  hear  of  th.jse  terrible 
linss   of    prisoner'-,    broken,    hopeless,    many 
wounded,   marching   by   the   millions   behind 
the  enemy  lines  into  their  prison  camps  of 
starvation  and  disease  and  cruelty,  they   will 
be  your  boys  who  will  live  out  in  these  dread 
camps  many  years  of  agonized   frustration. 
And  so  the  question  you  have  to  ask  yourself 
is  a  plain,  ccmmcjn-sen.-e  one      Are  you  aware 
of   any  stake  ycu   have   in   this  war,    is  any 
material   or  spiritual    thing   of  ours  here   in 
America  involved  to  such  a  point  that  you  are 
willing  to  raise  these  vast  armies,  send  them 
throughout  the  world  and  cripple  your  whole 
economic  and  seicial   system  for  years  in  the 
effort?     And  I  beg  you  to  keep  this  in  mind: 
Great  as  will  be  the  cost  m  men.  in  money,  in 
debt  and  taxes,  there  is  a  tar  greater  cost  you 
must  reckon  on      You  cannot  turn  this  whole 
society  of  ours  upside  down,  deliver  it  over  to 
the  deeds  and  the  business  of  war   pile  up  the 
vast  debt-s  of  war,  unloose  the  viclent  em^  - 
tions  of  war,  with.jut  delivering  a  c'ea'th  blew 
to  your  economic  system  and  your  dem.ccrat.c 
life.      If   we  go   to   war   with   Gcrm.any.   to   be 
sure  we  can  win  the  war.  though  it  may  take 
many  years.    We  can  win  against  Germany  at 
a  frightful  cost.     But  we  cannot  win  against 
war  Itself,    Germany  canned  destroy  U;      But 
modern    war,    which    m    turn    has    c!e,-':    ;,  f  ,i 
Victor?  and  vanquished  thfi.u^heut  'h^  w  r::. 
will  destroy  us;   and  we  who  pretend  we  ..: 
going  to  war  to  save  the  freedoms  of  Frai^.cj 
and  Britain  and  Greece  and  Ru,s.«ia.  will  end 
by  losing  our  own 

I  warn  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  that 
there  is  at  work  in  this  Naticn  a  powerful 
--  engine  of  propaganda  lirected  from  WaMi- 
ington  to  get  ycu  all  the  way  into  this  war. 
These  men  do  not  a.-k  ycu  to  pluntre  head- 
long into  war,  because  they  know  you  would 
refuse  But  they  inch  yoi  along  one  small 
step  at  a  time  They  ask  ycu  to  sell  arms 
today.  Then  they  ask  ycu  to  give  arms.  Then 
they  ask  you  to  occupy  GreenT  nd  and  next 
it  is  Iceland.  When  that  is  dene  you  have  an 
American  armed  force  actually  over  in  the 
European  hemisphere.  You  are  against  con- 
voys, so  they  start  what  they  call  an  Atlantic 
patrol.  And  having  gotten  away  with  that 
they  now  have  started  convoys  Now  they 
want  to  arm  American  merchan.  ships  and 
send  them  boldly  into  the  war  zones  hopmg 
some  will  be  sunk  and  t-.iUS  infiame  the 
minds  of  Americans  to  actual  war 


Your  cotirse  Is  clear  Your  Senator,  yotrr 
Congressman  is  your  servant.  Next  year  your 
Congressman  must  come  to  you  for  your 
votes.  Writa  to  him  Tell  him  ycu  want  no 
more  of  this  •war-making  business  By  what- 
ever name  they  call  it — convoys,  arming 
merchant  shdps.  sending  money  to  Commu- 
nist Russia,  repealing  the  Neutrality  Act — all 
these  are  olily  schemes  to  get  us  to  the 
precipice  and  finally  into  war.  Get  your 
friends  to  wtite.  Keep  at  them  Remember 
your  Congre$smen  watch  tho^e  letters.  No- 
body can  sttp   this  war   but  you. 


Liquidation  of  Small  Business  Will 
Create  a  Few  Gigantic  Monopolies  to 
Control  American   Economy 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HCN.  AUGUST  H.ANDRESEN 

OF    M1NNES,0TA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mqnday.  October  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MANKATO  ( ^fTNN  ) 
FREE    PRESS 


Mr.  AUGUST  H  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rn&ny  things  are  being  done  in 
the  name  of  national  defense  that  are 
far  afield  from  our  effort  to  make  our 
country  strong  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the 
air.  I  call  your  attention  again  to  the 
general  licpjidation  of  small  business  in 
the  United  States  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Small  business  is  not  the  recipient  of 
defense  contracts,  and  the  strictly  en- 
forced priOBity  system  is  denying  these 
little  feUo^»^  the  privilege  of  securing  es- 
sential materials  to  continue  in  business. 
Fifty-six  large  manufacturers  are  doing 
75  percent  of  defense  production. 

Liquidation  of  small  business  may  be  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  cf  those  who 
seek  to  remake  American  economy. 
When  the  small  businessman  is  out  of 
the  way,  we  will  find  a  few  gigantic 
monopolies  in  absolute  control.  These. 
in  turn,  will  be  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  threat  of  persecution  and 
prosecution,  or  bodily  taken  over  to  ful- 
fill the  uri-American  scheme  of  a  total 
sccialized  economy  for  the  United  States. 
It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  act  at  once  to 
save  cur  great  American  middle  class 
of  small  business  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  great  Americans 
are  giving  this  important  problem  seri- 
ous thought  Mr  Clifford  H.  Russell, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Mankato 
Free  Press  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  is  one  of 
this  group.  I  commended  Mr.  Russell 
for  his  constructive  work  in  behalf  of 
the  small  businessman,  and  I  am  proud 
to  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  written  by  him  which  was  pub- 
li.«hed  in  the  Mankito  Free  Prpss  on 
October   1.   1941      The  editorial  follows: 

TIME    TO    ACT    NOW 

New  appeals  are  being  voiced,  new  eUorts 
are    being    made    to    aiouse    greater    interest 
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In  Congress  over  the  plight  ol  small  business 
due  to  the  defense  program. 

Defense  demands  must  of  necessity,  get 
priority  over  materials  Tor  nondefense  poods. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  any  system 
of  allocating  priorities  can  and  must  be 
adniintsteied  with  some  realization  and  ap- 
preciatiun  of  the  long  range  effects  It  may 
have  on  the  Nations  economic  system. 

As  It  Is  now  the  small  industry,  the  small 
contractor,  iht  little  fellow  in  all  fields,  is 
denied  materials  v.ith  wh.ch  to  carry  on 
norm.al  nondefense  activities,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  getnng  no  share  of  the  bil- 
lions that  are  being  expended  for  the  Nation's 
vast  defense  program 

He  is  being  grcund  belween  two  millstones 
and  the  question  of  his  ability  to  survive  has 
become  a  matter  of  seru  Ui  doubt. 

It  is  a  critical  situaticr.  for  the  NaMcn  as 
a  whole  as  veil  as  for  small  business. 

It  Is  the  smaller  tributaries,  the  creeks  and 
rivulets  and  springs  In  the  virgin  back- 
country  that  feed  our  great  rivers.  Cut  cfl 
these  smaller  streams,  dry  them  up,  tile  them 
cut.  and  ycur  mighty  streams  for  river  traffic 
in  time  become  nothing  mere  than  a  succes- 
sion of  stagnant  pools 

It  is  the  small  roots  the  little.  Qbrcus 
tendrils  that  supply  tne  food,  strength,  and 
sustenance  to  support  ou'  mighty  oaks  Cut 
off  ihes?  little  feeders  anc  the  major  taproots 
are  usele*^ — in  time  your  great  oaks  will 
Wither  and  die 

Small  business  the  little  fellows  back  in 
the  hinterland,  are  the  creeks  and  rivulets  and 
feeder  roots  of  this  Nation  s  economic  system. 
Dry  them  up,  cut  them  cfT.  and  ycur  great 
streams  of  c.-mmerce  wil'  shrink  and  stagnate, 
ycur  mighty  oaks  oi   industry  will  die. 

That's  the  very  danger  that  our  defense 
program  presents,  if  It  continues  along 
present  lines 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century  past 
there  has  been  much  talk  and  some  action 
at  successive  sessions  of  Congress  and  in  suc- 
cessive administrations  about  curbing  and 
regulating  monopoly  Yet  the  defense  pro- 
gram as  It  Is  now  be;ng  administered  Is 
doing  more  to  foster,  s.rengthen,  and  give 
unlimited  power  to  moncpoly  than  anything 
that  has  happened  since  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Inaugurated  his  famous  '  trust  busting"  cam- 
paign away  back  at  the  b?ginnlng  of  the 
century 

Th2  big  Industries  are  getting  the  lion's 
share,  and  then  some,  cf  defense  contracts, 
and  they  are  refusing  to  sublet  them 

Also  thev  are  gettlnE  priority  orders  for 
etsential  materials.  Th'-»y  control  contracts 
and  as  a  result  of  these  contracts  they  con- 
trol the  materials  necessary  to  carry  them 
out.     The  little  fellcw  gets  neither 

The  paralysis  that  such  a  situation  creates 
spreads  from  manufacturers  to  dealers,  from 
factories  down  to  the  ,tores  and  shops  of 
Main  Street  The  little  independent  is  rap- 
Idly  approaching  a  situation  where  his  sales 
force  must  be  cut;  where  he  may  even  be 
compelled  to  close  his  doors  The  larger  re- 
tailers, the  chains,  and  strongly  financed 
groups  are  able  to  buv  more  heavily,  are 
able  to  get  more  goods,  will  be  able  to 
weather  the  crisis  without  serious  conse- 
quences. 

All  through  the  economic  system  the  "little 
fellow  "  Is  at  grips  with  forces  too  vast  and 
too  migh'y  for  him  to  face  or  control  He 
finds  the  billions  of  his  own  Government 
ai rayed  against  him. 

It  13  a  serious  and  a  clfflcult  situation,  but 
It  is  not  one  that  Is  Impossible  of  solution. 

The  administration  has  recognized  the 
crisis  that  threatens  snail  business  by  set- 
ting up  a  special  department  and  naming 
Floyd  Odium,  of  O  P.  M  .  to  head  It.  That 
Is  only  a  gesture,  however.  To  merely  study 
the  situation  Is  not  enciugh  There  must  be 
action  and  that  action  must  come  from 
CongreiS 


Wherever  possible  defense  contracts  must 
be  sublet  to  give  the  smaller  industries  a 
chance  to  continue  operating.  Priorities  can 
be  enforced  wisely,  with  due  consideration 
of  the  long-range  effects  on  small  business, 
or  they  can  be  enforced  blindly  and  arbi- 
trarily. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  set 
up  some  reasonable  safeguards  that  insure 
the  preservation  of  the  smaller  Independent 
business  units  In  our  economic  system. 
Otherwise  the  closs  of  this  defense  effort  to 
save  our  democracy  may  f^nd  us  delivered 
Into  the  hands  of  a  totalitarian  and  monopo- 
listic economic  dictatorship  as  absolute  and 
as  objectionable  as  the  foreign  dictatorship 
against  which  we  are  arming. 

The  crisis  Is  urgent,  and  the  time  for  such 
act'cn  is  now. 


Russia  and  Religion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF    NtW    JERiLV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  2,  1941 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  President 
gave  out  a  statemient  in  which  he  very 
clearly  implied  that  the  situation  with 
respect  to  freedom  of  religious  worship 
in  Russia  is  just  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Having  outraged  the  sensibilities 
of  the  American  people  by  that  state- 
ment, the  President  then  tried  to  make 
a  strategic  retreat  by  issuing  a  second 
statement  in  which  he  announced  that 
he  had  instructed  his  emissary  m  Russia 
to  enter  into  discussions  with  Joe  Stalin 
over  the  matter  of  introducing  freedom 
of  religious  worship  for  Stalin's  slaves. 

If  the  President  knew,  when  he  gave 
out  his  first  statement  on  the  subject. 
that  the  Sonet  Constitution  did  not  re- 
flect the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Rus- 
sia, why  did  he  not  say  so  frankly  in- 
stead of  comparing  Russia  and  the 
United  States?  If  he  knew  that  there 
v.-as  no  freedom  of  religious  worship  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  tliat  the  situation 
was  one  which  he  ought  to  have  his  rep- 
resentative take  up  with  Stalin,  why  did 
he  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  calling  their  attention  to  a 
mere  papsr  fraud— the  Soviet  consti- 
tution? 

Even  though  red  Stalin  yesterday  gave 
religious  freedom  to  a  handful  of  old 
Russians,  as  a  bait  for  American  money 
and  arms,  there  is  still  no  good  reason 
why  our  Government  should  be  a  party 
to  the  belief  that  the  Russian  bear  has 
gotten  religion.  .  If  our  Government 
should  decide  to  aid  Russia,  then  I  would 
ir.uch  rather  see  aid  given  on  the  more 
forthright  basis  that  Comm.unist  Russia 
is  but  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

The  President's  recent  statement  is  the 
kind  of  administrative  juggling  which 
has  shaken  public  confidence  to  its  roots 
af  a  time  when  it  is  so  greatly  needed.  It 
is  the  kind  of  blindm.an's  buff  states- 
manship which  has  forced  the  Amer'.can 


people  to  be  so  skeptical  rf  xh'^  motives 
of  our  Government  now  v.hen  we  should 
be  more  united  than  ever  ly^fore  in  cur 
history.  New  Deal  political  chicanery. 
even  under  the  guise  of  foreign  affairs  is 
easily  discernible.  Likewise,  the  Ameii- 
can  people  do  not  favor  the  International 
crisis  being  made  the  guinea  pig  for  New 
Deal  socialization.  Still,  further,  th.e 
American  people  do  not  cate  to  u^e  a:d 
to  Ru?sia  as  an  excuse  for  a  flirt a'lion  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  and  its  otB- 
cials  with  the  revolutionary  theories  of 
the  Comintern.  Nor  do  we  care  to  make 
a  three-card  monte  game  out  of  an  un- 
limited national  emergedcy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  order  tc  more  cloaily 
portray  the  absurdity  of  even  thir-kiig 
that  the  Russian  Government  has  o:  w.ll 
permit  the  freedom  of  religious  wor.-h.p, 
I  include  in  the  Recop.d  a  letter  which 
the   gentleman   from  Tixas    IM:.   Difs  : 
wrote  to  the  President  on  the  suL\  tci  of 
freedom  of  religious  worship  in  Russia: 
Congress  of  the  United  ST^rFS 
House  of  Representaxivf.s 
Special  Committee  on 
UN-A.-IFRICAN  Activities. 
Washington,  D   C,  October  1.  79-11. 
President   Franklin  D    Roose\xlt, 

The  White  House.  WashiJigtcni.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  President:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  statemsnt  made  by  you 
at  your  press  conference  yesterday  is  beir  g 
used  by  the  publications  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  some  others.  In  a  tnani-.er  w!vch 
is  calculated  to  obscure  the  truth  at  a  t,ir.< 
When  the  truth  concerning  communism  i^  lI 
the  utmost  Importance. 

For  example,  the  Daily  Worker,  mouth- 
piece of  the  Communist  Party,  declares  in 
bold  front-page  headlines  that  Rco^evelt 
Praises  Freedom  of  Religion  In  U    S    S    R 

■the  fact  that  Stalin  and  Hitler  are  now 
locked  in  a  deadly  struggle,  take:  ;;;  r  ):i- 
Junction  with  the  fact  that  the  .American 
people  are  so  wholehearted  in  their  detes: a- 
tion  of  Hitler  and  all  his  works,  creates  a 
s:tuation  in  which  Stalin  and  the  American 
Communist  Party  are  conducting  or.e  cf  the 
most  insidious  propaganda  camnaig!.*  ever 
turned  loose  upon  the  American  people  Of 
course,  the  strategy  of  the  Communists  is 
to  do  all  Within  their  power  to  convert  the 
anti-Nazi  feelings  of  the  American  people  Into 
pro-Soviet  sentiments  It  is  against  the  pos- 
sible success  of  this  strategy  that  we  must 
do  all  within  our  power  to  rr.nly  the  truth 
prevail. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Con.mi'tee  on 
un-American  Activities,  I  hftve  sought  for 
more  than  3  years  to  sift  the  truth  from  the 
propagandlstic  falsehoods  of  the  Nazi.<  anJ 
the  Communists  alike  I  have  don.e  my  best  *o 
apprise  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  facts  which  our  investigations 
have  made  dear.  I,  for  one,  propose  to  con- 
tinue at  whatever  cost  to  follow  the  coutse 
of  giving  the  facts  to  the  American  people, 
and  I  intend,  Mr  President,  to  seize  upon 
every  opportunity  to  let  th?  Am?r!can  people 
know  that  the  similarities  between  Stahn 
and  Hitler  are  far  more  striking  than  any 
of  their  differences 

I  note.  Mr  President,  that  you  called  the 
attention  of  the  press  to  Article  124  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  the  article  which  al- 
legedly guarantees  freedom  of  rehcicuj  wcr- 
ship  to  the  citizens  of  the  USSR  F.tr 
be  it  from  me  Mr  President,  to  ass.gn  any 
motive  or  purpose  to  your  citation  of  thla 
article  from  the  Soviet  Constitution  My 
sole  concern  .s  z  point  out  that  Stalin  s 
record  makes  a  mockery  of  his  constitution. 
In  the  name  of  tens  of  thousands  of  voice- 
less Christian  martyrs  who  have  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Sjviets.  I  rise  to  protest  again&t 
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any  effort  in  any  qr.arter  to  dress  the  Soviet 
wcLf  In  the  ^het-p  s  c'.oih.ng  of  the  four 
freed'  ni 

In  cur  invcs:i^a:ions,  we  have  learned  that 
th"  \t:iy  e-.-t  nee  rf  Cnmmmust  strategy  is 
c1o-i;b!p-cifa:;nt:  T-.vo  cx-^.mplcs  will,  perhaps, 
n-.ake  cir-;;r  w.^.at  I  me.in;  In  the  per.od  of 
tht>  Peoples  Front  frcm  1935  to  1939.  the 
t-c'.:et  re^-'.me  ccr.ducted  its  foreign  policy 
ar  u.-.c:  a  v.'  r'.d-'.i.  ii;L'  a:.";-N:?,i  atzltaticn  It 
succeeded  in  l:ood",vinli;ii^  tiicusancis  of  weii- 
nie.irun-^  Amer.caii  l.berals  into  jfin.ng  us 
aiiti-Nazi  transnuision  belts  Then,  in 
Au:;ust  cf  1D.T9,  without  a  '.vr  ;-d  of  warning, 
Stalm  (i  u;;;r-crci.ifd  the.-e  l;:;eral-  by  .-ign- 
inir  a  t'-:^'  w.^ :i  Hi'le: — tlv'  pa'  t,  Mr.  Presi- 
der.t.  wr..(.h  was  noth.nj  n-iO:*^  or  less  than 
S  aim  .s  f;L;-.ilv  ad  signal  for  Hitler's  general 
European  war.  A-ram.  I  call  your  attention, 
Mr  President,  to  tl.e  double-deahfi.;  of  the 
American  C  niniUi.i.^t.-5  For  \vt  tks  they  pick- 
eted the  White  House  m  what  they  called 
a:  "he  tiUiv  a:,  antiwar  drmcnstratie  n 
They  carried  the.r  banners  deiiouncing  you 
;;nd  your  pcl.cies  as  IPHding  the  Anaencan 
people  into  an  imperialistic  war  They  or- 
ganized and  supported  strikes  of  sabotage  in 
inan.v  cf  the  pr.ncipal  defense  industries. 
I  c'.o  n.et  r.eed  to  teil  you  tliat  they  canie 
verv  ns-.r  wreck. nc;  the  defense  proeram. 
Th  n.  all  iT  a  sudden,  th"  American  Com- 
munists called  off  the  White  HoUbC  picket 
line.  Thev  no  longer  saw  the  war  as  a  con- 
flict between  equally  unworthy  imperialistic 
powers  They  stopped  their  strikes  of  sabo- 
tage All  had  changed  Stahn  was  now  in 
the   war 

Bolieve  me,  Mr  President,  we  have  not  seen 
the  end  cf  Soviet  and  Communist  dcuble- 
dealmg  The  ever  zig-zaggmg  line  of  the 
party  will  z.g-zag  again 

I  WLsh  to  make  the  point  that  the  Soviet 
cn.-tituti;!!!  itself  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  ill-concealed  device  for  hoodwinking 
foreign  liberals  intc  Stalin's  camp  during  the 
People's  Front  period.  Freedom  of  religious 
wership  is.  and  always  has  been,  as  nonex- 
istent in  S.jviet  Rusiria  .^  freedom  of  speech 
ha.s  been  nonexistent  in  Hitler's  Reich.  The 
history  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  this  connec- 
tion IS  not  one  about  which  there  can  be 
any  debate 

The  present,  unrepealed  constitution  of  the 
CcmmuinsT  InternaUonal  has  the  following 
to  say  about  religion;  "One  of  the  mcst 
Important  tasks  of  the  cultural  revolution 
aJT-cting  the  wide  masses  is  the  task  of  sys- 
tematically and  uns'*-ervinRly  combating 
religion  —  the  opium  of  the  people" 

In  a  publ.shed  interview  with  an  Ameri- 
can deleea'ion  to  Moscow,  Stalin  him.self  de- 
clared "The  party  cannct  be  neutral  toward 
retiricn.  b^cau.-e  all  rtliizlon  is  5cine'hing  op- 
posite to  science  " 

Earl  Browder.  S'alm's  agent  m  the  United 
States,  wro'e  the  fcltewma:  "We  Communists 
do  nut  distmeuisii  between  good  and  bad 
religions,  because  we  tliink  they  are  all  bad 
for  th'^  !r.a,^-5f5  " 

A  Ccmmunist  Party  pamphlet  written  by 
an  Am.erican  Crmnuinist.  Pre  f  Bernhard 
Stern,  has  the  fcliowmg  t)  say:  "It  is  iicces- 
sarv  to  link  the  figlit  auamst  the  church  and 
rel!,;ion  with  the  hght  against  capitalism  and 
imperialism  The  Soviet  Union  under  a  work- 
er's and  peasant's  givcrnn.ent  is  the  only 
c^Miitry  in  the  world  where  religion  and  the 
clviirches  are  hf^ms  combated  with  active 
ccepcraticn   of  the   government  " 

I  could  ri)  on  and  en  with  an  endless  cita- 
tion of  the  literary  record  cf  the  S-.viets  and 
their  agents  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
Surely  that  is  not  necessary  I  believe  the 
American  peiiple  know  enough  about  the  real 
facts  to  recogr.ize  the  utterly  fraudulent 
character  of  the  Article  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution which  pretends  that  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship  IS  permitted  under  Stalin's 
bru'alitarian    regim.e. 

Communism  and  nazl-lsm  are  equally  pcs- 
Eesaed   by   the   demon    of   hates   which  seta 


class  against  class  or  race  against  race  Re- 
ligion cannot  survive  the  triumph  cf  ccin- 
mun.sm  or  the  ascendancy  of  nazi-lsm.  The 
truths  which  Americans  hold  mc-t  dear  and 
which  are  incorporated  in  our  msiitutlr^ns 
are  in  as  much  danger  from  Communism  as 
they  are  from  nazi-i.-m. 

I  call  upon  yru.  Mr  President,  to  clarify 
the  situation  with  respect  to  Stalin  and  the 
four  freedoms  by  m.i.kmg  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  Soviet  regime  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  American  people  and  nowhere 
m::re  so  than  ui  i''s  cruel  pretense  to  freedom 
of  religious  wnrship. 

I  beg  to  remain. 

Respectfully  yurs. 

Cliairman. 


Tolerance  Essential  in  Present  Crisis 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  BARNES 

OF  iL.ii:;cis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEN.  A  TIVES 


Monday.  Octi.hcr  6.  1341 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     JAMES    M. 
BARNES.   OF   ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  winch 
I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  September 
25.  1941: 

America,  in  this  troubled  hour,  has  been 
surfeited  with  hymns  of  hate,  with  chants  of 
malice,  and  with  the  discordant  notes  of 
racial   and  religious  piejudices 

Today,  when  cur  cotintrv  nced.<^  men  who 
can  reason  without  pfS-«:on.  men  who  can  act 
without  prejudice,  we  find  that  the  iloodgates 
ha\e  been  opened,  ind  cur  ccun-ry.  a  nation 
dedicated  to  tolerance,  has  bem  inundated 
with   biUmsseate. 

Too  often,  as  we  have  scught  Icr  lacts.  we 
have  been  given  invectives;  too  often.  a.s  we 
have  searched  f:r  knowledre.  we  have  re- 
ceived  aspersions 

Bitterness,  hate,  and  In'^-'er  .n:"  is  the 
theme  of  the  sons  being  su:  e  bv  r.  -h  advo- 
cates and  cppcnents  of  Anier.cas  present 
foreign  policy. 

"They  have  sewn  the  wind,  and  they  si.all 
reap  the  whirlwind." 

Before  tiie  stcrni  descends,  let  these  who 
Still  retain  the  pcv.er  to  reason  gather  with 
those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  tolerance  yet 
lives  Let  them.  ?s  Ainei leans,  as  Americans 
dedicated  to  tolerance,  insist  that  the  fate  of 
cur  Nation  shall  be  determined  m  an  Ameri- 
can manner,  and  only  in  an  American  way. 
Let  such  people  declare  to  all  who  ha\e  been 
defending  or  opposing  our  Nati<  n's  foreign 
pciicv  m  an  un-Aniencan  manner,  let  them, 
I  say,  declare  that  we  have  had  enough  of 
hate,  that  we  have  had  too  much  of  intoler- 
ance, that  we  have  no  time  for  bigotry,  that 
there  has  been  too  much  cf  name  calling, 
that  too  many  appeals  to  passion  and  preju- 
dice have  been  made.  Let  them  declare 
that  from  now  on.  henceforth,  we  want  facts 
and  reason,  and  facts  and  reason  aicne. 

Let  them  declare  that  the  iniquitous  hell's 
broth  which  has  been  brewed,  brewed  by  men 
en  both  sides  of  the  argument,  shall  no 
longer  pollute  the  lifeblocd  of  Amema  as 
America  in  this  troubled  hour.  America  in 
this  time  of  world  anguish  and  crisis,  needs 


facts  in  plfice  of  rancor,  reason  Instead  of 
piejudice.  tolerance  and  not  intolerance, 
charily  and) not  bigotry. 

America,  torn  asunder  by  the  Inflammatory 
statements  of  Impassioned  men.  needs  the 
calm.  di.-pa|sionate  rcascni'^g  of  a  Washing- 
ton, the  philosophical  attitude  of  a  Jeflerscn, 
the  kindly,  charitable  viewpoint  of  a  Linccla. 
This  country  has  great  questions  to  decide; 
its  very  existence  as  an  Independent  nation 
may  be  at  s^ake.  Our  every  step  must  be  cal- 
culated; cvir  every  move  must  be  based  on 
reason.  W^  need  knowledge  and  farts  to 
guide  us  tVe  need  experience  and  real  pa- 
triotism as  I  m.entors.  The  sea  ahead  is  un- 
charted; wi  know  net  where  the  recks  and 
shoals  of  disaster  may  lie.  One  false  move 
F.nd  all  may  be  lost.  This  ts  no  time  for 
genuine  patriots  to  indulge  the*,  spites;  this 
is  no  time  tor  self-seeking.  This  is  no  time 
to  arouse  lajtent  prejudices,  rehgious  or  lacial. 
This  is  a  t|me  when  our  country  needs  the 
best,  that  la  in  every  ons  of  us;  this  is  a  time 
when  true  |^merlcanism.  real  patriotism,  will 
give  the  beft 

I  would  Auestlcn  the  patriotism  cf  few.  If 
any,  cf  these  men  on  either  side  of  the  debate 
,  I  grant  sincjerity  to  most  of  them  But  1  can- 
not grant  ithat  the  man  who  advocates  a 
policy  of  isolation  is.  perforce,  a  Nazi  sympa- 
thizer; neitiier  can  I  grant  that  the  man  who 
advocates  iiterventicn  is.  consequently,  a  tool 
of  Britain  Personally  I  favor,  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber cf  Cojieress  1  havt  voted  for.  aid  to 
Britain.  I  have  done  so  because  I  believe 
that  the  b«st  interests  of  the  America  I  love 
are  so  served  Believing  that.  I  am  also  will- 
ing to  believe  that  m.any  whu  insist  on  a 
policy  of  Isolation  do  so  because  they  sin- 
cerely bellerve  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
America  thty  love  are  so  served. 

We  cannot  both  be  right,  but  we  can  both 
be  sincere 

To  me  tlje  world  crisis  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged is  not  a  test  of  whether  England  shall 
endure;  it  Js  not  a  test  of  whether  Germany 
shall  endure  This  struggle  has  long  sinc3 
ceased  to  bf  a  war  between  nations;  it  is  a  war 
between  t^o  totally  divergent  philosophies, 
two  wholly!  different  ways  cf  life  It  trans- 
cends bouAdary  lines;  it  reaches  down  onto 
the  hearthftone  cf  every  home  . 

Totalitarianism  is  foreign— yes;  it  is  re- 
pugnant— io  the  American  ideal  of  democ- 
racy Thei  totalitarian  concept  exalts  the 
state  and  cjebases  the  individual  The  totali- 
tarian confcept  glorifies  brute  strength  and 
spurns  the!  rights  of  minorities.  The  totali- 
tarian contept  denies  individual  liberty,  in- 
dividual effort.  Individual  dignitv. 

Nations.  |  peoples,  cultures — these  mean 
nothing  t<j  the  totalitarians.  They  would 
impose  thejr  degrading  system  upon  the  en- 
tire world,  They  have  demonstrated  that 
treaties,  pledges,  and  .assurances  given  by 
them  are  worthless.         \ 

They  haf^e  overrun  one  country  aft^r  an- 
other. Th^lr  lust  for  conquest  will  not  be 
satiated  ujitll  the  swastika  dominates  the 
world. 

That  thty  plan  eventual  penetration  of 
this  hemiiphete,  and  domination  cf  this 
hemisphere,  by  economic  means,  is  denied  by 
none  Th4y  themselves  boast  cf  it.  And 
many  are  (iinvlnced  that,  failing  in  an  effort 
at  eccnomli:  domination,  the  Nazis  will  resort 
to  a  military  effort. 

America  cannot  do  business  with  Hitler 
unless  we  too  become  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment Unfier  his  system  it  is  the  state  that 
engages  in,  business.  Under  our  democratic 
system  it  He  the  individual.  Do  vou  for  cne 
moment  believe  that  an  individual  can  com- 
pete with  a  nation  in  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world? 

All  who  lire  acquainted  with  Nazi  methods 
know  that  you  can't  do  btisiness  with  Hitler; 
and  they  kEow  that  Hitler,  If  he  succeeds  in 
his  present  efforts,  would  not  long  let  us 
do  busineaB  with  any  of  otir  present  cub-  ' 
tomers. 
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That  Is  but  the  economic  aspect  of  a  Kltler 
victory 

In  addition,  one  must  keep  ever  In  mind 
the  other  aspects — the  denial  of  individual 
liberty,  the  substitution  of  force  for  Justice, 
the  substitution  of  the  Oestapo  for  courts 
of  law.  the  brutal  disregard  of  hard  won 
liberties,  and  the  right  of  a  free  people  to  be 

free. 

Who  would  permit  the  American  way  of 
life  to  be  cast  aside,  and  in  its  place,  accept 
the  Nazi  way  of  life?  Not  I!  Not  you!  And 
I  doubt  that  you  can  find  anywhere  in  this 
land,  an  American  who  would. 

One  of  our  most  cherished  American  liber- 
ties is  the  right  cf  free  speech.  This  right 
does  not  exist  in  a  Nazi  country  Make  cer- 
tain, then,  that  we  of  America  do  not  emu- 
late the  Hitlerites  and  create  conditions  in 
our  midst  tTliat  lead  to  a  denial  of  this  right 
to  anyone.  But  demand  of  all  tliat,  in  exer- 
cising their  right  of  free  ipeech.  they  deal  In 
facts,  not  in  hate.  For  hate  has  no  part  In 
the  American  way  of  life 

Let  us  declare  a  moratorium  on  hate;  let 
us  demand  that  the  fufare  of  our  country. 
Its  foreign  policies,  at  lea=t,  be  discussed  and 
debated  with  logic,  witl  reason,  and  with 
knowledge  and  without  prejudice,  without 
passion  and  without  vituperation. 


Birthday  of  General  Von  Steuben 


LX'lLN.-ION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  i::i)SOuai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF   [REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Octoh?r  6.  1941 


We  know  ve  are  a  loyal  people  with  one 
common  cause,  for  which  we  are  united  In 
one  strong  effort  to  attain  our  objectives, 
which  are: 

First :  Fostering  a  patriotic  spirit  among  all 
citizens. 

Second.  Gviarding  our  political  liberty  by 
maintaining  an  honest  equality  of  citizen- 
ship, regardless  of  the  birth,  origin,  or  religion 
of  any  citizen 

Third.  Upholding  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and   defending  it. 

Fourth.  Maintaining  the  traditions  of  our 
country. 

Fifth  Opposing  alien  influenced  govern- 
ment so  we  may  live  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness and  be  worthy  of  the  name  American. 

We  as  Steubenites  are  proud  to  have  as 
our  patron,  Baron  von  Steuben,  to  follow  his 
footsteps  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
Steuben  Every  year  our  organization  pre- 
sents to  the  military  academy  at  West  Point 
a  sword,  a  replica  cf  General  von  Steuben's 
sword,  to  the  graduate  with  the  highest 
honors. 


ADDRESS  OK  DH    A    H    DOELLEFELD 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 17  it  was  my  plea-sure  to  speak  to 
the  Carl  Rchui'z  unit  ol  the  Steuben  So- 
ciety of  America  at  the  Congress  Hotel 
in  the  city  of  St.  Loui.s. 

The  chairman  of  the  affair  was  Dr. 
A  H  D'-ellefeld.  His  very  able  introduc- 
tuiv  irinarks  of  the  event  are  worthy  of 
extension  here  so  that  others  may  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  patriotism  of 
this  very  fine  group  of  our  citizens: 

Steubenites  and  friends,  we  have  gathered 
here  this  evenlnt?  to  celebrate  a  triple  event: 

First.  The  two  hundred  and  eleventh  birth- 
day of  General  von  Steubert. 

Second.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution cf  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tliird.  The  twenty-second  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Steuben  Society. 

This  threefold  cccasion  is  the  setting  of 
our  1941  Steuben  Day  banquet.  The  crucial 
world  situation  will  give  to  this  banquet  the 
greatest  significance  it  has  ever  had,  an  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
Constitution,  institutions,  and  traditions  of 
our  country,  the  United  States  cf  America. 

The  annual  banquet  has  become  the  one 
great  Steuben  affair,  a  traditional  celebration, 
that  means  more  than  a  banquet,  more  than 
meeting  friends,  more  than  food  for  both 
body  and  mind  It  symbolizes  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Steuben  Society 

We  again  have  as  guest  speakers  R?pre- 
sentatlves  from  Congress  and  the  Army.  This 
should  be  the  greatest  event  we  have  ever 
held,  an  occasion  to  reaflirn.  our  faitli  in  the 
Constitution  and  our  cause. 


United  States  Cavalry  on  the  March 


FXTENSION    OF  REM.-XP.KS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

I    F     1  .N  :  "  f  N  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F':EPRE:;EN1  ATIVE3 


Thursday,  September  IS.  1941 


Mr.  GILXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  courtesy  of  my  colleaiues  in  granting 
me  a  leave  of  absence,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  War  Department,  I 
recently  had  the  privilege  of  ser\ing  a 
30-day  tour  of  active  duty  in  my  capacity 
as  a  Reserve  captain  with  the  First  Cav- 
alry Division,  United  Stales  Arir.y,  at 
Fort  Bliss.  El  Paso.  Tex 

My  reasons  for  desinnK  a  lour  of  duty 
were  twofold.  Fir.^tly,  I  believed  it  to  be 
my  duty,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patri- 
otic American,  to  prepare  my.'^elf  for 
service  in  the  defense  of  my  country. 
And  secondly.  I  wished  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  Uncle  Sam's  new  army — us  ob- 
jectives, plans,  equipment,  training  meth- 
ods, and  the  morale  of  its  soldiers — so 
that  I  might  have  a  better  understanding 
of  national-defense  problems  as  they 
arise  in  this  body. 

Upon  reaching  Fort  Bliss,  after  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  clothing  and  equip- 
ment, I  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant 
to  the  division  veterinarian's  office,  under 
Maj.  Harvey  R  E.!:-.  We  immediately 
began  the  task  of  mspec;;ng  the  various 
cavalry  units,  ciUline  out  all  animals  un- 
fit for  service  in  the  big  July  maneuvers, 
which  were  about  to  begin,  I  found  that 
these  horses  were  well  cared  for,  and  that 
a  very  small  pvercentage  were  unfit  to 
make  the  march.  Like  the  men,  they 
must  be  well  trained  and  equipped  for 
service  in  wartime. 

My  first  actual  experience  in  the  field 
was  a  command-post  exercise— C  P  X  — 
conducted  in  the  desert  near  Fort  Blis.^, 
in  which  about  5.000  troops  and  800 
horses  took  part.  Eneat'ing  in  these 
warm-up  maneuvers  were  the  Fif'v-sixth 
Cavalry  Britrade.  the  Onf  Hundieci  and 
Twentieth    Observation    Squadron,    the 


Two  Hundred  and  SiNtl-.  Cra.'-t  AiUll'-ry 
Antiafrcraft.  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Antiaii-craft. 
and  many  unaitached  units.  AL-o  m  ac- 
tion were  25  planes.  Signal  Coips  supply 
trains,  tank  cars,  armored  anc  mi'd:cal 
units,  and  so  forth,  ..11  of  which  were  to 
play  their  part  across  the  check- :b  aid 
of  military  science  aad  tactics. 

Here  were  3  days  that  I  will  aiways 
remember,  with  the  temperature  between 
110'  and  115'  under  a  scorching  sun.  as 
the  troops  moved  over  the  hot  desert 
sands.  The  men  stood  the  march  very 
well,  but  several  horses  had  to  be  evacu- 
ated to  the  rear  during  the  exercise. 

During  the  second  day's  march  we  were 
surprised  by  gas  attack.  A  few  explo- 
sions, shrieking  sirens,  and  everybody  l.ad 
their  gas  masks  on  in  a  hurry  It  was 
soon  over  and  the  march  resumod 

Yellow  planes  were  iMer.dly  planes, 
black  planes  were  the  enemy.  On  the 
final  day  of  the  exercise,  while  my  captain 
and  I  were  driving  toward  tho  iront  i:n'  s, 
black  planes  suddenly  appeared  over  the 
brow  of  a  hill.  Lightning  sp''ed  was  de- 
manded a-  \\<'  ;tbcuid  'f.f-d  our  cai'  arid 
raced  for  the  me>quite  bushe,<  I  imapin^^ 
the  pilot,s  enjovt.d  a  pood  lauch.  sof  ing  us 
scoot  for  cover. 

All  troop  movement.^  at  nipht  w.ro  done 
without  lights;  not  even  a  fla.'^hUght  was 
permitted.  Many  of  the  troops  marched 
for  48  hours  without  rf^st.  Our  proup, 
however,  managed  to  get  some  .^leep  each 
night. 

The  C,  P.  X,  enrifd,  and  while  soldiers 
and  animals  restrd  '. cr  the  approaching 
war  games,  officers  of  the  division  and 
attached  uniis  gathered  with  the  um- 
pires for  a  critique,  to  di.scuss  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wmnc  with  the  ini- 
tial exercise. 

Shortly  before  dawn  on  July  17  t>-.e 
Red  and  Blue  Arniie.s,  r.-^mpri.sing  about 
16.000  troops  and  10  000  hor£e.'=,  moved 
into  position  for  the  big  maneuvers, 
about  35  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Bliss, 
between  the  Hueco  Mountains  and  the 
Organ  and  Sacramento  Mountains, 
With  weapons  of  war  for  10  days  of  rigid, 
realistic,  two-sided  maneuvers,  the  op- 
posing armies  began  tlie  rngapemcnt 
which  was  to  extend  over  an  aiea  70 
miles  by  60  miles. 

More  than  200  um.pire.?  closely 
observed  the  perfoi  mance  of  soldiers  who 
were  preparing  for  the  even  bigger  Sep- 
tember maricu\'ers  with  the  Tliird  Aimy, 
in  Louisiana  and  east  Texas. 

Movements  of  the  troops  were  care- 
fully planned  in  cooperation  with  the 
commanding  general  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Movements  were  based  on  re- 
ported enemy  positions,  and  orders  were 
given  to  subordinate  command  posts, 
moving  troops  into  position  for  attack  or 
to  repel  attack. 

In  this  phase  of  r!ie  maneuveis.  while 
my  companion,  Captain  Siiiit.  iind  my- 
self were  trying  to  locale  some  injured 
horses  about  25  miles  from  the  veterinary 
collecting  station,  our  truck  became  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  for  3  hours  we  dug.  pulled. 
panted,  sweat,  and  broke  rope  chains. 
Finally  with  t!ie  aid  of  two  moie  truck.s 
and  a  dozen  men,  v,*'  extricated  our  car, 
only  to  find,  abcsut  a  half  mile  up  the 
line,  our  Injured  liorses  already  loaded 
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Into  another  truck,  stuck  deep  In  the 
mud. 

But  these  modern  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  were  clerks,  bookkeepers,  and 
salesmen  in  civilian  life,  do  not  give  up 
easily.  With  grim  determination  they 
went  to  work,  unloaded  the  horses,  and 
with  our  help  scon  had  their  loaded  truck 
on  tlie  way  to  the  collecting  station. 

That  same  evening  at  midnight  an- 
other of  our  collecting  trucks  became 
mired  in  the  mud  and  sand.  Horses 
were  unloaded,  and  the  boys  dU5  them- 
selves out  and  reached  the  collecting  sta- 
tion before  daylight — all  without  the  aid 
of  hght.>. 

Yes;  Lhey  are  making  them  tough  down 
at  Fort  BI1S.S — tcugh  and  resourceful. 
Tliese  lads  will  soon  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  under  any  circumstances. 

As  for  myself,  I  asked  for  no  favors  and 
received  none.  I  ate  with  the  boys,  slept 
with  them  under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven 
for  a  tent,  and  the  sands  for  springs  un- 
der our  blankets.  They  are  a  fine,  sturdy, 
hard-hitting,  go-getting  lot,  these  lads  of 
Uncle  Sam's  1941  Army.  Let  us  give 
them  all  the  equipment  and  support  that 
we  can. 

The  second  phase  of  the  maneuvers 
was  a  plan  to  cut  a  railroad  and  blow  up 
a  railhead.  The  Red  Army  was  assigned 
to  defend  the  railroad.  After  2  days  of 
maneuvering,  the  Blue  forces  slashed 
through  the  Red  hne  and  cut  the  railroad 
in  several  places.  A  few  real  casualties 
began  to  return  to  the  rear,  but  none  were 
serious. 

The  third  phase  of  the  maneuvers  was 
what  is  termed  in  military  science  an 
orderly  withdrawal,  so  named  because  it 
is  said  that  the  American  Army  never  re- 
treats. In  this  phase  hordes  of  troops, 
animals,  and  motorized  vehicles  moved 
swiftly  acrass  the  desert  in  direct  and 
flanking  attacks.  Light  tanks,  trucks, 
armored  scout  cars,  motorcycles  and  air- 
planes all  took  part. 

Umpires  dashed  around  in  bantam  cars 
flying  white  flags,  designating  the  casual- 
ties. They  moved  flags  to  indicate  blown - 
up  bridges,  culverts,  and  water  wells. 
Long  supply  trains,  including  horse  and 
mule  pack  troops,  toiled  through  the  des- 
ert wastes  to  keep  the  fighting  troops 
stocked  with  ammunition,  gasoline,  for- 
age, and  food. 

The  veterinary  collecting  station  moved 
forward  10  miles  after  dark.  Supper  was 
eaten  without  lights.  After  checking  our 
string  of  weary  horses,  we  gathered  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  following  day — then 
crawled  between  blankets,  boots  and  all, 
only  to  be  awakened  early  the  ne.xt  morn- 
ing by  a  troop  of  Blue  mounted  cavalry 
yelling: 

You  are  our  prisoners! 

The  war  was  over. 

I  consider  that  I  was  fortunate  in  being 
a  member  of  the  veterinary  collecting 
company,  for  we  not  only  evacuated  our 
own  animals  but  also  those  of  the  "blue" 
army,  thereby  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  observe  both  armies  in  action.  Skir- 
mishes between  two  opposing  regiments 
of  cavalry — antiaircraft  in  action,  scout 


cars  and  tank.s  being  wiprd  cut,  a  charge 
through  a  mountain  pass,  supply  trains 
resting  along  the  roadside  awaiting 
orders  to  move  up,  machine-gun  t-ocp-s 
attacking  the  enemy,  heavy  weapons 
thundering — all  this  took  place  before 
our  very  eyes.  Even  though  the  war  was 
makebelieve,  the  exultation  of  the  im- 
pendmg  action  gripped  us  and  held  us 
spellbound  as  we  waited  for  the  next 
skirmish. 

I  am  deep'y  indebted  to  Gen.  Innis  P. 
Swift,  commander  at  Fort  Bliss,  whc  t^  k 
time  cut  from  his  busy  day  fcr  a  confer- 
ence after  the  maneuvers  were  over  to 
bring  to  my  attention  the  importance  of 
the  cavalry  in  the  m.cdfrn  army. 

General  Swift  pointed  cut  that  Hitler 
u.=;ed  over  700.000  hrad  of  horses  in  the 
Polish  and  French  campaigns,  and  ex- 
pressed the  firm  convicticn  that  cavalry 
has  a  very  vital  role  in  modern  warfare, 
e^peciaiiy  in  fighting  ever  rough  terrain. 

"I  am  convinced,"  he  told  me,  "after 
ob.serving  the.se  mantuvf-rs.  that  the 
cavalry  is  needed  fcr  "mopping  up'  oper- 
ations after  bombers  as  air  artillery,  and 
mechanized  equipment,  have  made  deter- 
mined ad\ance  attack:^  en  the  enemy. 

"The  cavalry,  with  the  support  of  the 
air  arm,  can  do  the  same  job  over  rough 
ground  that  Hitler's  iniantry  and  motor 
trucks  did  over  a  good  highway  system  in 
Fran'-e  la^t  year."  he  .'-aid. 

The  general  was  th-^n  a.^ked  this  ques- 
tion: 

"When  the  terrain  i.-  so  rou^'h  that 
trucks  bearing  troops  cannc:  negotiate  it. 
how  can  trucks  carry  supplies  to  the 
cavalry?" 

The  solution  to  that  problem,  he  re- 
phed.  is  air  transport.  "That  i,>  where 
the  air  arm  should  coordinate  with  the 
cavalry,"  he  said. 

G/'neral  Swift  has  recommended  that 
the  Army  immediately  as.'^emble  13  com- 
mercial planes  at  Biggs  F.eld  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  an  exten:-:ve  test  with 
the  First  Cavalry  Divi-ion  in  sup;;:y  by 
air  transport.  The  war  has  d-^veirprd  =0 
rapidly,  he  declared.  tha»:  plane.s  al:>ady 
have  been  used  succe.=;.'=ful!y  to  transport 
supplies  to  troops  at  the  front. 

General  Swift's  hobb:-^^  are  military 
strategy  and  the  soldiers  who  serve  under 
him.  He  frequently  remind'^  his  officers 
that  one  of  their  mo.5t  important  duties 
is  to  take  a  personal  interest  m  the  wel- 
fare of  their  men. 

"Officers  must  see  to  it  that  the  men  in 
their  caie  are  properly  fed  and  clothed." 
he  declared.  "They  should  know  their 
weaknesses  and  shcrtccmingj.  and  be 
able  to  discuss  their  problems  under- 
standingly.  omcers  may  fool  ether  offi- 
cers but  they  cannot  foci  their  mm.  It 
takes  a  real  officer  to  command  tht-  genu- 
ine loyalty  and  respect  of  li;.-  iroi'i^^." 

Genei-al  Swift  and  the  cfficers  and  nv  n 
of  the  First  Cavalry  Division  deseiv-  hxh 
praise  for  the  determined  eiTort  each  and 
every  one  is  putting  forth  to  build  a  pi  eat 
fighting  machine,  despite  many  obstacles. 
Their  spirit  and  cooperation  are  an  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  armed  forces  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  face  of  over- 


whelming difficulties.  The  men  are  be- 
ing well  fed.  well  clothed,  and  well  housed, 
and  in  spite  of  a  critical  shortage  in 
weapons,  vehicles,  and  ammunition,  well 
trained. 

Yes:  they  are  making  them  tcugh  at 
Port  Bliss — these  hard-charging,  hard- 
ridmg  soldiers  of  the  First  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion— these  lads  who  man  the  tanks  and 
antiaircraft  guns — these  engineers  who 
build  the  bridges — these  boys  who  are 
sacrificing  to  make  America  strong. 

I  foresee  that  any  nation  that  attacks 
us  will  meet  a  wonderful  and  terrible  foe. 

Another  outstanding  leader  I  was  privi- 
leged to  meet  during  my  tour  of  duty 
was  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Kreugcr,  commander 
of  the  Third  Army,  with  headquarters  at 
Port  Sam  Houston. 

General  Kreuger  came  to  F>.rt  Bliss  to 
observe  the  performance  of  troops  in  the 
big  maneuvers,  and  to  appraise  the  woik 
of  officers  and  men.  I  had  a  memorable 
conversation  with  him  at  breakfast  one 
mornin?.  and  came  away  convinced  that 
the  Third  Army  is  under  capable  leader- 
ship. 

General  Kreuger  rose  to  his  present 
high  ratk  th_'  hard  way.  Starting  out 
as  a  buck  private,  he  has  advanced 
through  the  ranks  to  a  position  second 
only  to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Staff.  Few  enlisted  men  ever  attain  of- 
ficer's ranking  and  General  Kreugcr's  rise 
has  beeo  termed  "little  short  of  a  mir- 
acle."    I 

New  60,  he  was  decorated  for  World 
War  sertice  in  France.  His  reputation  is 
brilliant  for  handling  large  numbers  of 
troops  in  swift  and  strategic  operations. 
General  Swift  and  General  Kreuger — 
here  aretwo  leaders  of  Uncle  Sam's  Army 
that  any  man  would  be  proud  to  follow 
into  battle.  They  represent  the  very 
highest  type  of  leadership,  and  bring  to 
the  United  States  Army  tho.^e  qualities  of 
resourcefulness,  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
genuine  ability  so  necessary  to  the  fight- 
ing forces  of  any  country. 

In  clc^^ing  I  wish  to  extend  a  word  of 
appreciation  to  Col.  Raymond  A.  Kelser, 
Chief  of  the  War  D^^partment's  "Veteri- 
nary Division,  whose  splendid  coopera- 
tion made  my  tour  of  duty  possible;  to 
Col.  Daniel  B.  Leininger,  station  veteri- 
narian, Maj.  Harvey  R.  Ellis,  division 
veterinarian,  and  Capt.  Walter  Smit. 
with  whom  I  worked;  to  Maj.  Eail 
Thom.pson.  Lt.  Col.  Paul  C.  Kucher.  and 
Lt.  Col.  Delwin  M.  Campbell,  for  their 
many  CT)urtesics;  and  to  my  colleague 
from  the  Sixteenth  District  of  Texas. 
Robert  twing  Thomason,  through  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  delighiful'^l  Paso 
citizens. 

I  discovered  that  the  people  of  El 
Paso  has  a  very  warm  place  in  their 
heart  fo^  Representative  THOiiASON.  who 
has  servtd  them  loyally  and  faithfully  in 
Washington  for  many  years.  And  I,  in 
turn,  have  a  very  warm  place  in  my 
heart  for  the  people  of  El  Paso  who  ?o 
gfSciousiy  opened  their  hcm-^s  to  this 
"Yanked  Republican"  and  made  his  so- 
journ iri  their  midst  a  moit  pleasant  and 
eventful  one. 
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South  Carolina 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or    SOITH    fAH<  i;  IN"! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    REPHJ>KNT.\TI VE3 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


R.\DIO    .ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HAMPTON    P 
FULMER.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


M:  FrLMP;P.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  an  address  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  September  30  over 
radio  station  WINX  under  an  allotment 
of  time  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
This  program  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
Austin  Latimer,  originally  from  Willis- 
ton.  S.  C.  my  district,  and  now  residing 
here  In  Washington,  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Society,  who  also 
made  an  address  concerning  the  South 
Carolina  Society  and  our  State. 
The  address  follows: 
1  want  to  thank  WINX  for  allotting  this 
broadcast  to  South  Carolina 

I  am  delighted  and  I  Icel  very  highly  hon- 
ored in  being  privileged  to  take  part  in  this 
5roadcast  in  representing  the  Palmetto  State 
n  this  occasion. 

South  Carolina,  which  Is  one  ot  the  smallest 
States  in  the  Union,  borders  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  where  we  have  a  large  and  important 
navy  yard,  and  wonderful  port  facilities  at 
that  old.  historic  city^  Charleston,  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  with  Fort  Sumter,  rich  In  his- 
tory, nearby. 

We  of  South  Carolina  are  proud  of  the 
beautiful,  picturesque  coastal  region,  where 
we  have  the  most  wonderful  gardens  In  the 
world— magnolia,  middleton,  and  cypress 
gardens 

The  forests,  adjacent  to  the  magnificent 
highways,  are  covered  with  beautiful  hanging 
moss,  presenting  a  real  treat  to  the  thou- 
sands of  tourists  who  annually  travel  In  this 
part  of  our  State. 

Then,  there  is  the  central  area  containing 
fertile  agricultural  farm  lands,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  iodine  content. 

My  home  city.  Orangeburg,  Is  situated 
therein,  on  the  Edisto  River,  where  we  have 
the   beautiful   Edisto   gardens. 

The  capital  city.  Columbia,  is  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  with  its  statehouse 
still  showing  the  scars  from  the  cannon  balls 
fired  by  Sherman  and  hi^pen  in  1865. 

Although  the  city  was  mimed  to  ashes  at 
that  time,  it  is  today  one  of  the  most  t)eautl- 
ful.  progressive,  and  ppospercus  cities  to  be 
found  in  the  Southland. 

South  and  west  of  Columbia  nesrby  we 
have  two  large  power  projects,  tlie  Santce- 
Cooper  and  the  Saluda  dam.  both  of  which 
cover  thousands  of  acres  of  land  with  water, 
generating  electricity,  not  only  turning  the 
wheels  of  industry,  but  today,  under  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration,  this  power 
Is  going  Into  farm  homes,  bringing  to  this 
forgotten  class  of  people  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  those  things  which  mean  relievmg 
drudgery  and  substituting  happinet-s  and 
contentiv.tnt. 

There  is,  also,  the  Piedmont  section  In  the 
upp?r  part  of  the  State,  spreading  south  of 
t^e    Blue    Ridge    Mcuntains,    with    Caesar's 
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Head  overlooking  many  prosfjercus  cities  liI:? 
Greenville  and  Spartanburg. 
This  Is  a  section  rich  in  manufacturing. 
If  you  will  read  the  pages  of  history,  you 
wUl  find  that  South  Carolina  has  played  her 
part  in  furnishing  men  and  women  to  fight 
for  the  Independence  of  this  country,  the 
country  we  all  love,  and  the  maintenance  of 
same. 

In  that  desperate  struggle  for  liberty  and 
freedom— the  kind  of  liberty  that  Patrick 
Henry  was  willlne  to  fight  for.  and,  if  need 
be.  to  die  for,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Father  of  our  country,  George  Washington- 
there  were  such  men  as  General  Sumpter. 
the  gamecock  of  South  Carolina:  General 
Marion,  known  as  the  swamp  fox:  Pickens, 
and  others. 

These  and  other  South  Carolinians  were 
able  to  make  a  name  for  themselves  and 
history  for  our  State 

I  call  to  your  attention  men  like  Edward 
Rutledge,  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr .  Thomas 
Lynch,  Jr  .  and  Arthur  Middleton.  who  took 
part  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  others  in  writing  and  signing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  January  18,  1777. 

Among  the  signers  of  that  great  document 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on 
September  17.  1787,  you  will  find  the  names 
of  the  following  South  Carolinians;  John 
Rutledge.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 
Charles   Pinckney.   and    Pleice   Butler 

Later  on  you  will  find  that  the  name  of 
that  distinguished  South  Carolinian  and 
statesman.  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  recorded  In 
history  with  Webster  and  others  of  his  day 
as  a  leader,  not  only  for  the  South  but  for 
the  Nation. 

He  it  was  who  fought  for  States"  rights, 
and  against  the  pass.ige  of  tariff  legislation, 
which'  was  finally  enacted  into  law  by  the 
Congress,  a  law  which  was  clearly  end 
definitely  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers 
at  the  expense  of  farmers  and  consumers. 

Let  me  quote  Srnator  Calhcun  on  the  Tariff 
question.     I  quote: 

"We  are  the  serfs  of  the  system,  cut  of 
whose  lahoT  is  ralsc^d  net  only  the  money 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  but  the  funds  cut  ot 
which  are  drawn  the  rich  rewards  of  the 
manufacturer  and  n:s  associates  in  interest. 
Their  encouragement  is  our  discouragement. 
The  duty  on  imports,  which  is  daily  paid  cut 
of  cur  labor,  gives  th'm  the  means  of  selling 
to  us  at  a  higher  price;  while  we  cannot,  to 
compensate  the  loss,  dispose  of  our  products 
at  the  least  advance  " 

The  fight  which  Calhoun  made  for  States' 
rights  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  is  still 
a  live  issue,  confronting  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  special  privileges  for  all  or  special 
privileges  for  ncne. 

Let  me  refer  to  that  great  leader  in  State 
and  national  affairs,  at  one  time  Governor  of 
our  State  and  United  States  Senator.  Gen. 
Wado  Hampton. 

He  it  was.  with  nis  red-shirt  brigade,  my 
father  b?ing  one  of  them,  who  delivered  South 
Carolina  from  under  the  carpet-bag  rule  in 
1876 

There  are  these  who  are  serving  in  Con- 
gress now  who  will  remember  that  distin- 
guished South  Carolinian,  who  Is  recorded 
in  the  history  of  our  State  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  constructive  services  to  the 
State  as  Governor,  but  for  his  outstanding 
services  to  his  people  and  to  his  country 
when  he  served  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  many  years.  I  refer  to  Benjamin  Ryan 
Tillman. 

Let  us  not  forget  another  outstanding 
citizen,  who  served  many  years  in  Con- 
gress as  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, having  many  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  his  credit,  the  late  Honorable 
Francis   Lever. 


South  Carolina  Is  not  only  rich  In  service 
to  the  State  and  Naticn  bv  her  distin- 
guished citizens,  who  have  Ikhii  able  to  :ake 
an  important  part  in  making  hn-icry  for  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  but  she  is  rich  111 
natural  resources,  much  of  wh'cli  Is  stlil 
undeveloped 

God  has  blessed  us  w  'h  a  v.  iM-i(i?:fuI 
climate    the    year    around 

Our  State  is  populated  v.'h  r*.Tl  .An.i  r:- 
cans,  and  we  can  boast  of  the  f.sct  \)\.:i  we 
have  the  purest  Americanism  th.tt  c.^n  be 
found  in  any  State  in  the  Union 

Europe  is  at  this  time  engaged  in  t!-,e  nio^t 
destructive  war  that  history  has  ever  re- 
corded, wherein  millions  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  are  being  killed  and 
wounded  purely  because  of  selfishne^.*  a 
war  which  is  even  threatening  that  democ- 
racy for  which  otir  forefathers  fought  and 
the  destruction  of^the  American  w.-y  cf  life. 
which  is  based  on  justice.  t:o<d  m,  a:id 
religion. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which  is 
more  solidly  behind  the  administration  ar.d 
the  Presdenfs  foreign  policy  thar.  &:,uth 
Carolina  and  her  citizens 

My  people  have  not  waittd  lor  the  dratt 
act  to  indicate  their  wUhngness  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  showing  ttieir  readmc-s  10 
defend  the  liberty  of  cur  pecple  and  the 
preservation  of  <'Ur  rienv>cr;icy. 


Threat  to  Freedom  of  Expression 


LXTLNflON   OF  REM.^RKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF     NTW     Y     'FK 

IN  THi    HOr.SE  Ob    REPRESENTATIVES 


M  -'inV.-'j    Oc!    b:  r  6.  1941 

RADIO    ADl)'<t-.~..^    BY     iJON      F.MANUEL 
CELT  F.H     CF    NKW    YORK 


Mr.  CELLHR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  r\-fnd  my  remarks  m 
the  Record,  I  mcluo''  the  following  ad- 
dress which  I  del'.veifd  over  sT.tion 
WMCA  on  September  26.  1941: 

Freedom  of  expresslo-  i.-^  o:.e  c!  cur  .-r-Tcrcd 
possessions.  It  has  contributed  greatly  to  tur 
strength  as  a  naticn  It  has  given  great  con- 
fidence to  our  people.  They  may  always  spt  ak 
their  minds  en  any  subject  Whatever  ihe:r 
daily  pursuits,  they  have  ai.  .:;dipeiKljnce 
that  perks  them  up  and  givet  -'.-iPin  arr.bitio:;. 
They  iiave  great  assurance  ai.c  p:oTect;on  in 
the  thcuEht  that  they  can  talk  ai.c:  act  freely 
without  fear  or  trepidation.  The  Nazi,  the 
Fascist,  the  Communist  cannot  cxprcs-^  tliem- 
selvec.  Brown  Shirts.  Black  Shrts.  aid  Ogpu 
bludgeon  them  into  silence.  Only  Der 
Fuehrer,  II  Duce.  or  Commistr  Joe  St?.!in  may 
speak.  What  a  deadening  effect  upon  one's 
desire  to  forge  ahead.  Wiiat  a  pall  upon  am- 
bition. This  freedom  of  thought  has  m.tcie 
possible  cur  prowress  as  a  naticn. 

Mtist  we  not.  therefore,  protect  tc  tii^  up- 
most this  cherished  rightf  E-  v  ;  ^y^jit 
upon  it  must  be  resisted  Every  i.ri  .: .  rr!\j-t 
be  repelled. 

The  cunent  probe  in  Washington,  set  uV 
by  a  subcommittee  cf  tre  3?nate  Commerce 
C  immittee  to  investigate  alleged  war  1  rcpa- 
ganda  In  the  movies,  and  aljetted  by  the 
America  First  Committee,  is  a   a;i:k  tliadow 
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across  the  sut.Iit  path  of  free  thought  and 
speech  It  th.rcatfr.s  freedom  of  the  screen. 
It  Is  a  direct  me:  a.e 

Thomas    Je:Ter='  ;i    was    so    fearful    cf   any 
Inrcads  upt,n  freedom  of  expression  that  he 
Ea:d:   "Tlie    ta-e    ct    rur    governmfnts    being 
the  opinion  of  the   peuple   the   very   first  ob- 
ject j^h.nild  be  tc   keep  that   right;   and  Were 
It   left  fcr  me   to   decide   whtth-.r  we  should 
have   a   g.,vernmfnt   withcvit   newspapers   or 
new-paper-  wiihc.ut  a  gcvernmeut.  I  should    'i 
not  ht:-;*ate  a  m  .'raent  to  prefer  the  latter." 
Freedom    cf    cpmicn    and     expression     In- 
volve the  press,  the  drama,  the  radio,  panto- 
mine.  the  dance,  p.iintir.g.  the  pulpit,  sculp- 
ture, etching,   mu.-ic.   lyrics,   telegraph,   tele- 
phone     Costume.^,     mcvics,     literature,    con- 
vcr'^aticn  and  .-oap-bcx  oratory.     It  runs  the 
gamut  of  all  human  relations.     Destroy  one 
medium   and   you   threaten  the  rest.     Today 
It   1.-    the   movies  under   attack;   tcmorrcw  It 
m.iy  be  the  radio,  and  the  next  day  the  press. 
When     the     French     Ambassador,     Gaston 
Henr-.-Haye,      complained      recently     to      the 
State    Department    that    cartoon':    were    ap- 
pearinc    daily    holding    up    to    obloquy    and 
scorn  Marshal   Pftain.  because   of  his   Vichy 
•'collaboration."  he  was  In  turn  ridiculed  and 
subjected  to  horseplay      Why?     Because  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  cf  the  artist 
were  Involved      It  seemed  laughable  to  pro- 
test     Tills  illustrates  our  deep  reverence  for 
liberty  <  f  opinion 

Congress  can  no  more  durect  the  pen  of 
the  cartoonist,  no  matter  how-  deeply  it  may 
be  dipped  into  the  well  of  gail  or  humor, 
than  it  can  direct  and  determine  the  sce- 
nario cf  a  m,f  vie  or  theme  of  a  story.  The 
famous  cartocnist.5.  Rollin  Kirby.  of  the 
New  York  Post,  and  Berryman.  of  th«  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  slash  at  Isclaticnists 
and  Hitler  daily.  It  were  just  as  logical  to 
investigate  their  wit  as  it  were  to  Investigate 
the  subject  matter  of  films  In  either  case, 
there  is  intimidation  and  threat  to  free- 
dom   of    thought    and    expression 

Recently  there  was  a  parade  in  our  city 
of  native-born  of  countries  overrun  by  Hit- 
ler. They  appe.Tred  in  quaint  native  co-s- 
tumes.  Their  dress  made  the  parade  more 
dramatic  and  eiTective.  If  the  movie  in- 
quisitors are  right,  they  could  also  have  pro- 
hibited this  display  ol  costume  as  propa- 
ganda— as  an  undue  incitement  to  get  us 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  nations 
represented   in   the  parade 

There  Is  a  mov.ng  play.  The  Wookey.  now 
running  at  the  Plymouth  Theater  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  a  powerful  and  dramatic 
picture  of  the  embattled  English  spirit 
facing  Dunkerque  and  blitzkrieg.  It  may 
be  termed  pro-British  propaganda — depend- 
ing upon  one's  definition  of  "propaganda." 
Now,  If  the  isolationist  sponsors  of  the 
cinema  Inquiry  can  control  legally  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  films  and  can  eliminate 
this  picture  as  pro-British  and  that  picture 
as  anti-Nazi,  then  with  equal  grace  they 
could  order  this  pro-British  play  off  the 
beards. 

If  they  can  object  to  the  film.  That  HainlJ- 
tcn  Woman,  because  it  extols  the  hero  of 
Trafalgar,  Lord  Nelson,  and  ruakes  the 
audience  ro:.t  for  Britain,  then  why  cculd 
they  not  similarly  place  the  bar  sinister  upon 
and  prevent  the  revival  of  a  great  play  like 
•Victoria  Regina.  which  was  so  beauttftilly 
pxirtrayed  by  Helen  Hayes  a  few  years  ago 
Tliat  play  p;iinted  in  most  rosy  hues  the  lives 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  consort.  Prince 
Albert. 

I  read  that  Gilbert  Miller  will  soon  produce 
an  historical  drama  about  another  queen, 
Anne  of  England.  He  had  better  get 
clearance  from  the  movie  "Spanish  Inquisi- 
tors" before  he  Invests  his  money  in  scenery 
and  casting  of  characters  He  may  be  charged 
with  engineering  poisoned  propaganda. 
Then  there  is  the  play.  Candle  in  the  Wind, 
by  Maxwell  Anderson,  which  liad  its  premiere 
In  Boston  September  16.    It  goes  to  Washing- 


ton seen,  when  the  Inquisitors  can  see  for 
themselves  a  blistering  attack  upon  the 
Nazis.  It  depicts  the  tortures  cf  a  concentra- 
tion camp. 

The  fUms  Night  Tra;n,  Pastor  Hall, 
U  Boat  29,  Mad  Men  cf  Europe  are  especial 
targets  of  Vie  inquisitors.  They  are  de- 
liberately anti-Nazi,  So  is  Lillian  Hellman's 
drama.  Watch  on  the  Rh.ne.  now  playii.g  on 
Brcaoway, 

Both  films  and  play  tell  of  fcui  Nazi  actlvl- 
tle;.  Why  should  not  the  American  public 
witness  these  Nazi  Huns  in  true  dramatic 
fashion';'  Their  diabolic.U  cunning 'and  sa- 
distic cruelties  must  be  identified  so  that  we 
may  suitably  protect  ourselves.  Shall  pro- 
ducers be  puni-hcd  for  thus  rendering  a 
patriotic  service? 

Friendship  Bridge  Is  a  decidedly  praise- 
worthy program  over  this  station.  British 
children  temporarily  here  to  escape  blitz 
bombing  in  London  speak  thereby  to  theix 
parer.t."?  ai'.d  guardians  m  Ei. gland  This 
program  is  full  of  paiii,.6  and  brinas  tears  to 
the  eyes.  It  may  be  deemed  by  sume  poign- 
antly and  effectively  pro-British.  If  the 
m.ovie  inquisitor?  are  right,  they  should  stop 
Friendship  Bridge  and  similar  pro-British 
radio  programs 

Isolationist  witch  hunters  can  rant  and  rail 
all  they  wish  against  Alfred  A.  Knopf  for 
publishing  Shirer's  Berlin  Dairy  and  Leland 
Stowe's  No  Other  Re^ad  to  Freedom  and 
agamst  Little,  Brown  &  Co  for  publishing 
Doui:Las  Miller's  Ycu  Cai.'t  Do  Business  With 
Hitler  and  the  novel  The  Mortal  Storm,  later 
adapted  for  the  moMcs  and  now  on  the 
banned  list;  rant  and  rail  against  the  Sat- 
urday Evenme  Pc;st  for  publisliing  and  run- 
ning serially  Escape,  wlxich  was  sut£?queat!y 
film.ed  and  is  ai.-o  on  the  banned  list;  but 
they  cannot  punish  and  censor  these  aUr 
thors  and  publi.-hers  for  pro-Bntish  and  anti- 
Nazi  sentiments  expie.ssed  in  these  publi- 
cations. If  they  are  right  and  could  legally 
ban  The  Mortal  Storm  and  Escape  as  films, 
then  they  must  per  se  t'tder  the  burning  of 
tlie  books  from  which  these  hlm.s  sprang. 
The  him.  Manhunt,  which  reveals  the  subtle 
brutal. ties  of  Nazi  spies  and  which  is  on  the 
prohibited  list,  wa^^  adapted  trf-^m  a  novel 
called  Kogue  Male,  also  published  by  Little. 
Brown  &.  Co.  V/e  thus  have  another  book 
which  is  anathema,  and  I  suppose  must  be 
burned. 

X  am  cf  the  opinion  the  inquisitors  have 
the  hen  by  the  tail.  They  are  ccujuiii.i;  u-j 
bogeys  from  nowhere  Isolationists  behind 
the  probe  are  figuiauvtly  spitting  in  the 
wind.  They  spit  upon  themselves  T'neir 
pretenses  are  as  hollow  as  their  efforts  are 
unavaihng.  The  country  is  rallying  around 
Rf  csevflt,  Opp'  s.t:cn  'o  his  foreign  policy  is 
dwindling.  The  American  Legion  resolution 
of  suppjrt  is  a  healthy  lef.ection  of  public 
cpinicn. 

A  picture  especially  cor.derr.ned  by  the 
rainbow  ch.if'^rs  is  Charlie  Chaplin's  The 
Great  Dictator  Chapjn,  a?  Hitler,  clowns 
throtighout  and  makes  Der  Fuehrer  look  ut- 
terly ridiculcu.s  II  Dure  a'so  is  the  subject 
cf  considerable  buffi;o::ery  This  him  em- 
ploys weapons  ct  ridicule  and  satire  effectively 
sharp.  Dive  Bcmber  covers  high-altitude  fly- 
ing and  glorifies  cur  air  service  If  that  is 
warmongering,  then  Hitler  is  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy.  'We  shou.'d  have  mere  of  such 
pictures  in  the  inttrfst  cf  cur  own  defense 
program. 

Sergeant  Yoik  is  a  drama  true  to  facts  and 
and  tells  of  a  conscientious  objector  who  be- 
comes a  World  War  hero  Our  beloved  Secre- 
tary cf  State,  Cordell  Hull,  is  portrayed  there- 
in as  a  Tennessee  Congressman  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Sergeant  York  resided.  It  is 
an  inteneely  patriotic  film. 

The  American  Firsters  demand  that  both 
sides  of  the  international  question  should 
be  shown  I  supixse  they  want  pictures 
about  pct-bellied  Rtichsmarshal  Goering  and 


his  Mcsserschmlttf  and  Stuka  bombers  dyra- 
mltlng  Coventry  and  Roiitrdam.  or  Admiral 
Raeder  and  his  U-boat  "ratllesiiaikes  "  blsst- 
Ing  ships  like  the  Robin  Hear,  the  Zamzam, 
and  the  Piiik  Star.  I  wou.d  shew  the  other 
side  of  the  shield,  I  would  present  Gcebbels 
and  Himmkr.  lor  example,  but  I  would  get  • 
Walt  Disnejy  to  show  them  up  as  boa  con- 
strictors aJid  jacksis,  I  would  plcturize 
Adciph  Sckicklegruber  as  a  teppischlreifctr 
(carpet  eater).  Shirer,  In  his  Berlin  Diary, 
says  he  frequently  gees  en  a  rampape  in  his 
nervous  crjset,  flings  himself  en  the  floor, 
and  chews  the  edge  of  a  carpet. 

Confessions  cf  a  Nazi  Spy  Is  based  upon 
F.  B.  I.  redords  Read  the  teetimcrry  cf-.the 
present  tritl  of  16  Nazi  spies  in  the  Federal 
court  at  Hk-ocklyn,  and  hew  Wilhelmstrasse 
engineered  through  them  the  attempted  theft 
ctf  cur  secretly  guarded  bcmb  sight,  gun  tur- 
rets, antifog  devices,  and  range  finders.  One 
rises  in  wrath  against  these  malelaclcrs. 

Films  lilfte  Ccniessicrs  cf  a  Nazi  Spy  teach 
us  to  bewate  of  the  Nazis.  They  are  rrgnals 
necessary  tb  arouse  some  Americans  oot  of  a 
dangerous  .complacency.  ^ 

Nurse  ECith  Cavcll  portrays  this  English 
heroine  of  the  first  World  War  who  was  ruth- 
lessly shot  by  the  Boche.  Edith  Cavell  ranks 
with  Florence  Nightingale,  heroine  cf  the 
Crimean  War,  and  our  own  t>elcved  Clara 
Barton,  of  the  Civil  War.  Hew  can  vnlld  ob- 
jection be  made  to  the  picturlzaticn  cf  the 
greatness  cf  Edith  Caveil,  who  is  the  very 
embodimeiit  cf  the  Red  Crces'' 

Lord  JeJ,  the  Sun  Never  S?ts,  Lives  cf  a 
Bengal  Lapeer,  Wee  Willie  Winkle,  Stisar:r.a 
of  the  Movlnted.  Gunga  Din  are  picttrres  por- 
traying Incidents  In  British  cr  Eurcpean  his- 
tory prior  to  the  otrtbreak  cf  th«  present  war 
and  are  Tjnrefated  to  the  present  ccnfllct 
Calling  thtm  pro-British  war  prrpaganda  Is 
Just  whlsting  in  the  wind. 

In  the  ifesue  of  the  Nation  of  July  5  last, 
appeared  the  following:  "In  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago,  and  Lc?  Angeles,  in  dozens 
erf  theaterf  throughout  the  country.  Hitler's 
propagantfti  service  is  daily  influencing  people 
and  maklBg  new  friends.  Through  The  me- 
dium of  skillfully  produced  feature  films  and 
riews  reelfe  German-American  citizens  are 
being  remJrKied  of  the  ties  of  b!ut  and  erde 
(blood  and  earth)  which  link  them  with  the 
Fatherland,  and  an  einheitsfront  (united 
front)  of  Nazi  synapathlsrers  and  dupes  is 
b^ing  ccn*oIidated  ■' 

Is  it  not  anomalous  that  not  one  of  the 
abettors  of  this  Inquiry  has  raised  a  vcice 
(be  it  eveti  so  feeble)  against  the  Third  Reich 
in  importing  and  circulating  in  cur  country 
celluloid  propaganda.  These  films  edited  by 
Goebbels  extol  the  exploits  of  the  Luftwaffe 
and  the  Janzer  divisions  Sleg  Im  Westen 
{victory  in  the  West)  was  produced  actually 
under  the  German  high  cctnraand.  It  de- 
picts the  dreadful  cruelties  of  Hitler's  con- 
quest and  seeks  to  convey  to  Americans  and 
particularly  German-Americans  the  futility 
of  resistance  to  the  Invincible  German  Army. 
Wliat  of  Blitzkrieg  im  Westen,  whos-e  theme 
Is  the  lrr«sistable  n  w  order  of  the  Reich? 
It  advises  Americans  that  cppcsitlon  to  Hitler 
is  hopeless  and  that  resistance  will  biing 
most  melodramatic  revenge. 

Tl\e  Utlversum  Film  Aktlengesellschalt 
(U.  F  A. I  releases  about  50  Nari  new&reels 
and  120  siorts  each  year.  The  closing  of  the 
Nazi  consulates  did  not  affect  this  volume  of 
distribution  The  Reich  subsidizes  many 
theaters  v>here  this  Nazi  barbarism  Is  shewn. 
Is  Nazi  propaganda  on  the  screen  sacro- 
sanct while  pro-British  Is  accursed? 

I  maintain  that  th.s  movie  piobe  over- 
steps the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution In  that  It  seeks  to  create  a  congres- 
sional cbannel  through  which  must  stream 
movie  plot  and  story.  Congress  cannot  leg- 
islate on  euch  matters:  therefore,  it  cannot 
Investigate  such  matters.  I  have  been  ask^d 
what  legally  constituted  body  or  procedure 
then    would    be    constitutional    to    examint 
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Into    these    factors.    I    an-wer,    "Tliere    are 
none  " 

The  Constitution  says  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, whether  in  movies,  television, 
press,  or  what  have  you,  is  sacrosanct  inso- 
far as  congressional  flat  Is  concerned.  Our 
constitutional  fathers  wisely  left  Judgment 
in  such  matters  to  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  land — namely  the  court  of  public 
opinion. 

If  certain  Senators,  in  answering  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, had  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was  to  probe  the  practice  of 
block  booking  or  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  movies  violated  the  antitrust  laws 
or  were  Indecent  or  violative  of  public 
morals  or  incitement  to  treason — then  the 
inquiry  would  be  on  firm  grcund  There 
could  be  no  valid  objection.  But  the  an- 
swers of  the  gentlemen  avoided  all  refer- 
ences to  such  taints  or  illegalities  and 
pointed  clearly  and  solely  to  an  attack  upon 
the  movie  producers'  penchant  for  giving 
the  public  what  it  wants — pro-British  and 
antl-Nazl  pictures  and  shorts  They  even 
vouchsafed  that  they  had  no  sp>eciflc  legis- 
lation in  mind.  Apparently  the  inquirers 
are  on  a  roving  expedition,  with  neither 
chart  nor  compass  The  probe  Is  a  mere 
sounding  board,  to  voice  the  views  of  Iso- 
lationists and  enemies  of  Roosevelt  s  for- 
eign  policy. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  movie  companies. 
Tliey  may  not  be  guiltless  of  many  wrongs. 
I  do  not  know  But  they,  like  every  other 
citizen,  are  entitled  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  neither  Congress  nor  any  part  of 
Congress  can   take  away   any   of   that   right. 

Finally,  I  say  to  the  isolationists  what 
Franklin  said  many  years  ago:  "They  that 
can  give  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a  little 
temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety." 
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EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondav.  October  6.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MISS  STEM  A  AKIN  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  .ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 


M:  PRIEST.  Mi'  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  address  on  national 
defense  delivered  by  Miss  Stella  Akin, 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
before  the  Lehieh  County  democratic 
meeting  in  AUentown.  Pa.: 

It  Is,  Indeed,  a  pleasure  to  come  to  Allen- 
town. 

In  Washington  we  hear  much  of  the  work 
of  our  industrial  centers.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying, therefore,  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  visit  this  one.  and  to  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  that  it  Is  answering  Its  Nation's 
call  for  defense  material  and  other  essential 
needs  In  this  time  of  grave  emergency. 

Tliat  this  is  a  time  of  crisis,  let  no  one 
doubt. 

In  recent  months  production  has  been 
speeded  up  in  your  city.  But  the  calls  will 
come  to  you  for  more  and  more  production 
Just  as  they  are  going  to  every  other  corner 


of  this  country— to  other  industries,  to  the 
farmer,  to  labor,  to  every  man  and  woman 
To  answer  these  calls  will  n^t  be  an  easy 
job  But  the  stake  for  which  we  are  working 
Is  well  worth-while.  Our  predecessors  strug- 
gled to  establish  this  Nation.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  maintain  it — and  maintain  it  we  will 

For  two  long  years  the  world  has  witnessed 
the  fury  of  man  against  man — machine 
against  machine. 

Forces  of  violence  and  evil  unleashed  In 
other  lands  are  unprecedented  In  the  annals 
of  history.  Ruthless  slaughte  .  crushing  of 
freedoms,  annihilation  of  minorities,  and  the 
blotting  out  of  the  principles  of  democracy 
we  in  this  land  hold  dear  are  but  a  part  cf 
the  devastation  wrought  by  the  Iron  flst  of 
the  dictator  nations. 

"All-out"  calamity  has  been  loosed  by  a 
mad  corporal  whose  mechanical  divisions, 
whose  stukas  and  panzers,  paint  the  world 
with  the  red  of  blood  in  the  same  sweeping 
way  that  this  man  once  daubed  less  vivid 
colors  on  the  houses  and  barns  of  his  native 
land. 

Thus  far  we  have  played  but  one  part  In 
the  great  struggle.  Our  material  has  gone  to 
aid  those  arrayed  In  battle  against  the  forces 
which  threaten  the  existence  of  nations  such 
as  ours. 

It  has  gone  to  help  those  people  who,  by 
gun  and  sword,  are  waging  war  against  nazi- 
ism,  fascism,  and  the  other  "isms"  which 
Jeopardize  the  perpetuation  of  the  only  decent 
"ism" — Americanism. 

Tliose  people,  our  friends,  have  asked  for 
aid.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  give  It. 
But  more  will  be  asked,  and  more  must  be 
given.    This  Is  the  least  that  we  can  do. 

From  American  factories.  American  farms, 
and  American  fields,  guns,  tanks,  food,  and 
clothing  must  go  forth  In  an  unending  sup- 
ply. American  hands,  American  hearts,  must 
join  together  in  keeping  the  vital  lifeline  of 
essentials  Intact. 

Each  one  of  us  must  do  his  or  her  part. 
Sacrifices  we  must  make  But  our  sacri- 
fices, we  can  be  certain,  will  result  in  a  vic- 
tory over  the  forces  which  threaten  American 
principles  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness 

The  tasks  of  the  men  are  many. 
Our  sons  and  brothers,  thousands  of  them, 
have  been  called  Into  the  armed  forces  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Recruited  from  every  walk  of  life, 
from  every  race  and  every  creed,  they  are 
serving  unswervingly  to  preserve  the  Ideals 
which  united  these  48  States  Into  one  fortress 
of  freedom.  Woe  unto  him  who  challenges 
their  loyalty,  their  ability,  or  their  courage. 
It  has  not  been  easy  for  many  of  these 
young  men  to  alter  the  course  of  their  lives — 
to  abandon  peaceful  civilian  pursuits  for 
those  of  the  Military  Establishment.  But 
they  have  done  it,  and  we  who  stay  at  home 
can  do  much  to  make  their  paths  more 
smooth 

Napoleon  once  said  that  "morale  Is  to  mate- 
rial as  3  Is  to  1."  But  a  general  in  our 
Army  said  recently  the  ratio  has  been 
changed  and  that  now  "morale  is  to  material 
as  10  is  to  1." 

Without  morale  no  army  can  succeed. 
whether  its  goal  be  peacetime  training  or 
wartime  conflict. 

Various  service  clubs  are  endeavoring  to 
provide  entertainment  for  our  soldiers,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  on  leave.  By  assist- 
ing those  organizations  through  personal 
services  and  contributions  we  can  benefit  our 
Army  and  our  country.  But  we  can  do  more 
than  that. 

Women  especially  can  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  ol  this  essential  spirit. 
These  sons  and  brothers  of  ours  miss  their 
home  life  when  away  from  their  own  fire- 
sides. We  can  alleviate  that  longing  by  open- 
ing our  doors  to  them— by  rememberirg  and 
following  the  slogan,  "Take  a  soldier  home  to 
dinner." 


We  have  heard  much  cf  cur  good-neighbor 
policy.  We  should  apply  it  to  these— ^ur 
defenders 

Thev,  too,  netfd  materials  from  our  factories 
and  fields      While  maintaining  the  life  line 
to  our  friends  abroad  we  must  also  provide 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the  rapidly  ex-  , 
pandlng  armed  forces. 

Only  by  the  utmost  effort  can  we  fulfill 
the  demands  to  be  made  upon  us  Only 
through  unity  of  purpose  can  we  achieve  the 
necessary  result. 

Here  again  the  women  of  America  can  play 
a  vital  role. 

Some  men  may  disagree,  but  from  time 
Immemorial  the  Infiuence  of  women  has  had 
an  Important,  a  determining  effect  upon  the 
actions  and  behavior  of  man. 

Men  may  have  enacted  legislation,  but  very 
often  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  opposite 
sex,  and  the  briefest  summary  of  our  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  women  for  centuries 
have  guarded  the  heritages  established  by 
their  forefathers. 

In  a  recent  address  to  an  organization  of 
women.  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey,  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  said; 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  denr.ite 
place  In  American  life  for  an  orEanization  of 
women  dedicated  to  service.  I  firmly  b-- 
lleve  that  It  has  the  potential  capacity  to  do 
more  In  the  furtherance  of  national  utiity 
and  the  building  of  national  morale  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  other  type  of 
organization  In  the  first  place,  it  begins 
with  those  who  have  throui^h  the  sees 
guarded  the  customs  and  tlie  behavior  pat- 
terns of  the  clan,  the  tribe,  and  the  Nation 

"Womankind  has  been  the  arbiter  of  what  , 
was  and  what  was  not  accepted  in  cundu.^t 
When  all  of  this  sex  decide  that  Mrikes  are 
Injurious  to  national  defense  legislative  ac- 
tion will  be  unnecessary  The  women  of 
America  have  decided  what  Anierica  has 
believed,  and  they  will  decide  what  Anierica 
will  believe." 

General  Hershey  should  know  cl  what  he 
speaks.  For  in  connection  with  the  ad.min- 
Istration  of  selective  service  he  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  wishes,  the  reac- 
tions, and  demands  of  the  mothers,  wives, 
and  sisters  of  our  selectees,  and  they  have 
been  many  and  varied. 

Women,  with  unity  of  purpose,  can  achieve 
any  goal. 

They  can  build  the  public  m -rale,  they 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  stopping  strikes  or 
slow-downs  of  production  They  can  in- 
fluence public  opinion  and  thus  prescribe 
the  destiny  of  a  people. 

Their  sacrifices  can  guide  the  course  of 
statesmanship. 

Certain  elements  of  our  pe  iple  p.i  this  time 
question  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  express 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  course 

Other  elements,  by  word  and  deed,  for 
reasons  of  their  own.  seek  not  only  to  hinder 
but  to  block  us  in  our  progress 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  democ- 
racy that  every  person  Is  entiiled  to  his 
own  opinion.  But  when  a  nation  faces  the 
crisis  of  Its  life,  the  Judas  who  aids  the 
enemy  by  deliberately  obs'.ructuig  tiie 
chosen  path  of  the  majority  of  h.s  own  peo- 
ple must  be  driven  from  the  ranks 

Abroad,  once  proud  nations  bcw  their  h(  arts 
to  the  will  of  the  Nazi  and  his  sate:i;tf»s  be- 
cause charlatans  were  permitted  to  tap  the 
arteries  of  preparedness — tc  drug  the  peoples 
with  the  narcotics  of  inertia  and  false  e-e- 
curlty. 

Norway.  France,  Belgium.  Holland.  Poland, 
and  others  listened  too  long  to  the  voices  of 
appeasers. 

Attacked  by  the  panzer  d. virions,  the  dive 
bombers,  they  fell  before  the  n.ight  of  Hitler  s 
military  machine — and  the  treachery  of  thrlr 
own  "fifth  columists" 

Tills  must  not  happen  here 
It    will   not   happen   if    all    of    ua   do   crur 
share. 
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In  dclr.g  our  part  there  !f  one  agp-cid 
heritage  of  this  Nation  which  rr.u-t  not  be 
fcrcctten 

Th:s  herraee  precludes  class  distinction 
Ircni  interfering  w;th  the  basic  rights  of  all 
our  people 

Th-^  work  cf  one  is  as  innpcrtant  as  the 
wx:k  cf  the  next  Particularly  Is  this  true  in 
B  t:me  cf  emergency 

No  man  cr  woman  sh'.uld  feel  that  he  or 
shp  :«;  a  member  cf  a  particular  class  and  for 
that  reason  is  prevented  from  taking  part  In 
the  common  task  No  m.an  cr  woman  can 
say  that  as  a  member  cf  a  class  he  or  she  is 
rot  obligated  to  work  fcr  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole 

There  must  be  a  feeling  among  all  of  us 
th   t  each  cr.e  i'=  an  inteeral  part  of  the  whole. 

We  must  achieve  by  voluntary  means  a  sin- 
gleness  of   purpose — a  uniformity   of    action. 

Cnly  when  this  mutual  bond  exists  can  we 
hope  fcr  national  success 

Cur  house  m.ust  be  put  in  order  We 
have  straightened  it  up  to  a  degree,  but  sotne 
of  the  corners  still  need  dusting 

There  are  luxuries  which  we  must  forego, 
lux'.irips  that  these  times  will  not  permit- 
not  tolerate 

The  cost  of  our  program  will  not  be  small. 
We  m.ust  pay  the  bill  fcr  things  we  hope  to 
achieve  The  road  to  peace  and  freedom  will 
ro'  be  paved  with  grod  Intentions 

Our  Government  is  seeking  now  to  keep  its 
Indebtedness  as  lew  as  possible  by  calling  In 
necessary  money  to  meet  its  obligations  as  It 
go?s  along  It  cannot  do  this  entirely,  but  it 
can  alleviate  the  future  burden  in  part. 

Through  taxation,  sales  of  defense  bonds 
and  stamps,  some  of  the  needed  funds  are 
being  gathered 

Orce  again  the  way  is  open  for  each  of  us 
to  take  part  in  our  national  program.  Once 
again  t^.e  wcme:i  c:'.n  play  an  important  part. 
The  giving  up  of  some  item,  some  Item  which 
we  can  do  without,  will  permit  the  purchase 
of  a  defense  stamp  A  bit  more  sacrifice  and 
we  can  become  owners  of  defense  bonds 
The  taxes  may  be  higher  than  U5ual  but  we 

can  plan  fcr  them  and  the  burden  will  not 
be  too  cumbersome 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  woman  who  fore- 
goes a  pair  of  stockings  new  and  then,  a 
facial  or  an  occasicnal  wave,  is  in  much 
better  position  to  talk  friend  husband  into 
reducing  the  cost  of  cigars — to  persuade  him 
that  a  Sunday  at  home  will  permit  him  to 
contribute  more  to  the  national  welfare 
than  a   round  of  golf. 

The  children  will  not  mind  the  less  of  a 
soda  or  a  sundae  if  their  elders  guide  the 
way. 

Concessions  must  be  made  for  the  mo- 
ment 

These  concessions,  these  sacrifices  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  forsaking  our  traditions 
or  our  principles.  When  the  Father  of  This 
Country,  George  Washington,  waged  war  for 
freedom  he  asked  his  Congress  to  give  him 
soldiers  and  unusual  powers  It  was  the 
only  way  he  could  hope  to  win  against  the 
tyrants   of    that    day 

When  this  Natlcn  was  disrupted  by  the 
War  between  the  States,  Abraham  Lincoln 
asked  fcr  and  received  greater  powers,  as 
did  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy 

In  the  War  with  Spain  President  McKinley 
obtained  authority  beycnd  the  ordinary  to 
carry   on    the   conflict. 

Wocdrcw  Wilsan  was  given  almost  un- 
precedented power  to  carry  en  this  country's 
campaign  against  Germany  in  the  World 
War 

These  Presidents  were  acting  In  times  of 
emergency  and  the  Congresses  were  willing  to 
give  them  the  authcriiy  they  needed  to  bring 
the  conflicts  to  an  end.  But  when  the  crises 
were  concluded,  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
cleared,  then  the  extraordinary  powers  were 
tak.n  from  the  Chief  Executives  and  returned 
to  their  proper  custodians — the  people. 


As  these  things  were  done  in  bygone  emer- 
gencies, it  is  only  natural  that  they  will  be 
done — are  being  dcr.e — in  the  present  time 
of  peril.  But  what  we  sacrifice  new  will  bp 
temporary  and  far  better  than  the  pernianent 
surrender  of  our  instituticns 

The  gravity  cf  the  situation  Is  no  less  new 
than  it  was  in  the  days  cf  Washineton,  Lin- 
coln. McKinley,  and  WllE<„>n  Our  people  met 
the  challei.cc  in  thc-e  day.=;  They  can  and 
will  do  It  again 

We  do  nrt  want  war  The  American  perp'.p 
de.'-pise  war  At  the  present  it  seems  that  we 
can  avoid  armed  conflict  by  Eivins  a  suffi- 
ciency cf  material  aid  l-c  the  people  who  are 
new  fighting  against  Hitler-.sii 

This  dees  not  mean  that  the  fcr;es  cf  the 
Nr.zis  or  the  Fa-sci?ts  — the  German,  Italian,  cr 
Japane'^e  Governments — car  prt  ceed  to  the 
desecration  of  the  world  v.i'h  i_it  r*:r,on- 
strancps   from    this  Nation 

Their  plottings.  their  intri;/ues,  thPir  bru- 
talities already  have  come  dant-'erou'^ly  ckse 
to  our  shores  It  is  necc'-^arv  fcr  us  to  be  on 
the  alert  constantly  to  guard  aeamst  th^ir 
encroachm.ents 

Our  Navies  patrol  the  adjacent  seas  Our 
planes  shuttle  back  and  forth  across  the 
m.oun-ams.  the  valleys  and  the  coast  lines  In 
ever-iiicreasir.g  numbt^r.';  and  -plcndcr. 

Our  men  and  m.'Chines  travel  the  road  lO 
preparedness  Our  products  leave  our  por's 
by  night  and  day  fcr  those  lands  where  the 
staunch  and  stalwart  combat  the  might  cf 
the  ag'jressor. 

Yet  there  is  room  on  the  ways  for  mere 
ship=  Plane  prrductien  has  not  reached  the 
maximum  Many  fields  lie  fallow  Our  men 
need  m.cre  materia^:  of  every  kind,  a*-  c.o  rur 
friends  across  the  sea 

It  Is  up  to  you  and  the  rest  of  u.=  tc  supply 
the  needs  of  this  Nation  and  of  these  who 
wage  war  on  the  sice  cf  dem.ocracy 

The  =mcke  must  roll  from,  cur  factory 
chimneys  The  sk;es  mri.'-t  be  darkened  wl'.h 
ships  cf  the  air  From  the  farms  and  fle!d= 
mtist  rise  the  dust  of  the  thresher 

When  all  of  these  gather  in  the  heavens 
there  will  be  no  black-out  of  democracy  For 
this  truly  will  be  the  cloud  with  the  silver 
lining. 

And  when  the  Fmoke  and  du-=t  have  been 
cleared  away  In  time  to  come  peace  and  '•e- 
renity  will  again  shine  down  upon  thi.s  land 
of  ours,  and  happily  upon  all  the  world. 
America  will  continue  en  the  course  fixed  for 
it  nearly  two  centuries  ag&-a  free  na'ion.  a 
free  people — with  liberty  and  justice  fcr  all 
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when  he  had  official  power  ar.d  anthnr- 
ity  he  used  this  in  the  manner  that  he 
thought  was  best  calculated  to  be  of 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

I  believe  that  the  passing  of  the  years 
will  add  to  the  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  Mr  Marland  is  held  by  the  people 
of  Oklahoma.  It  is  examples  such  as 
his  that  show  us  the  true  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  human  soul. 


On  the  Life  and  Works  of  Hon.  E.   W. 
Marland 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  lost 
a  great  and  good  friend  in  the  death  of 
Hon.  E.  W.  Marland,  former  Member 
of  Congress  and  former  Governor.  He 
was  a  servant  of  the  people  in  a  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  had  performed 
thousands  of  kindnesses  and  personal  fa- 
vors for  people  all  over  the  State  that 
the  general  public  did  not  know  about. 

When  he  had  riches  he  shared  them 
freely  with  those  who  were  in  need,  and 
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EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     S.MTTRDAY 
EVENING    POST 


Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rfcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appears  in  the  October  4  issue  of 
Thp  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  as  an 
introduction  to  the  editorial  may  I  quote 
from  Gccrge  Washington: 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  cf  foreign  In- 
fluence I  conjure  you  to  believe  me.  fellow 
citizens,  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October 

4,  1941] 

THE  SAVING   or   ENGI^ND 

When  Winston  Churchill  took  over,  in  May 
1940.  the  bell  appeared  to  be  tolling  for  the 
British  Empire.  Five  days  after  the  Germans 
had  marched  into  Paris  he  said  to  the  Com- 
mons: 

"The  battle  of  France  Is  over.  The  battle 
of  Britain  is  about  to  begin  On  this  battle 
depends  the  survival  of  Christian  civilization. 
Hitler  knows  he  will  have  to  break  us  in  this 
island  or  Icse  the  war  If  we  stand  up  to  him 
all  Europe  mcy  be  freed  and  the  life  of  the 
world  may  move  forward  into  broad,  sunlit 
uplands;  but  If  we  fail  the  whole  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  •  •  •  will 
sink  into  the  abyss  of  a  new  dark  age,  made 
mere  sinister  and  perhaps  more  prolonged 
by  the  lights  of  a  perverted  science." 

To  the  House  of  Commons  again,  on  June 
25.  he  laid  the  case  bare  The  moment  of 
great  despair  had  been  when  the  dying  appeal 
of  France  to  America  fell  short.  On  that  he 
made  no  comment,  saying  only  what  had 
happened : 

"M.  Reynaucl,  the  courageous  Prime  Minis- 
ter  of   France,    asked    me    to    meet    him    at 
Tours.     •      •      •     We  agreed  that  a   further 
appeal  should  be  made  by  M   Reynaud  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  if  the  reply  was  not 
sufficient   to  enable  Reynaud  to  go  on  with 
the  fight  then  we  should  meet  again.    •     •     • 
On   the   16th   I  received   a   message  from   M 
Reyi-;aud      •      •      •     to   say   that    the    Ameri- 
can response  had  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
I    requesting  a  formal  release  for  France  from 
i    her    obligations    under    the    Anglo-French 
'    treaty       •      •      •     xhe   House    will    naturally 
;    not    e.xpect    me   to   say   anything    about    the 
future      The  tltuatlon  at  the  present  time  i.s 
so  uncertain  and  so  obscure  that  It  would  l^e 
contrary  to  the  public  Interests  for  me   to 
attemp*  to  ptonounce  upon  It." 


APPEXniX  TO  THK  CONGRF>::^IONAL  r.KCORD 


Now  only  America  could  save  Britain. 
That  was  liis  battle— to  wm  America  The 
key  to  his  strategy— and  it  never  changed— 
was  set   in  his  broadcast   speed  of   July   14: 

•We  are  fighting  by  ourselves,  alone;  but 
we  are  not  fighting  fcr  ourselves,  alone." 

The  idea  of  offering  to  the  United  States 
certain  British  bases  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  probably  his  own  Whether  it 
was  his  own  or  not,  it  was,  as  he  said,  spon- 
taneouslv  British,  and  it  made  a  gieat  light 
On  August  20,  he  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons: 

"There  is,  however,  one  direction  In  which 
wj  see  a  little  more  clearly  ahead.     •     •     • 
Som.e  months  ago  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  intere.sts  cf  the  United  States  and 
Of    the    Brit.sh    Empire    both    required    that 
the  United  States  should  have  facilities  for 
the   naval    and    air   defense   of   the   Western 
Hsmlsphere     •      •      •     and    that    we   should 
be"  glad    to   place   such   defense   facilities  at 
their    disposal    by    leasing    suitable    sWes    in 
our     trans-Atlanlic     possessions     for     their 
greater  security.    ♦     *     *    Undoubtedly.  th<s 
process  means  that  these  two  great  organi- 
zations of  the  English-speaking  democracies, 
the   British   Empire   and   the   United   States, 
will  have  to  be  somewhat  mixed  up  together 
in  some  of  their  affairs  for  mutual  and  gen- 
eral  advantage      •     •     •     No  one   can  stop 
It.     Lil-.e   the   Mississippi.  It  Just   keeps  roll- 
ing along      Let  It  roll." 

First,  he  said,  there  was  no  thought  of  quid 
pro  quo.  or  at  least  no  asking  fcr  it:  yet  down 
the  Mississippi  came  quid  in  the  form  of  50 
American  destroyers,  and  this  he  announced 
to  the  House  ot  Commons  on  September  5. 

thus : 

"The  memorable  transactions  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  which  1  fore- 
shadowed when  I  last  addressed  the  House 
have  now  been  completed.  •  •  •  No 
doubt  Herr  Hitler  will  not  like  this  transfer- 
ence of  destroyers  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
pay  the  United  States  out  If  ever  he  gets  the 
Chance  That  is  whv  I  am  very  glad  the  armed 
air  and  naval  frontiers  cf  the  United  States 
have  been  advanced  alcng  a  wide  arc  Into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  this  will  enable 
them  to  take  danger  by  the  throat  " 

After  that,  for  the  duration  of  the  Presl- 
.     dentlal   campaign,  and   until   the   President 
has   made    his    arsenal-of-democracy    speech. 
Mr     Churchill    was    particular    to   refer    to    it 
always  as  the  New  World  that  wa.s  going  tc 
save  England,  as  In  a  broadcast  September  11: 
"This    wicked    man     *     •     '     this    mon- 
strous     product      or    former      wrongs     and 
shames     •      •     •     has    lighted   a   fire   which 
will  burn  with  a  steadv  and  consuming  flame 
until  the  last  vestiges  of  Nazi  tyranny  nave 
been  destroyed,  and  until  the  Old  World  and 
the    N.^w    can    Join    hands    to    rebuild    the 
temples." 

And  again  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
November    21: 

"I  look  to  the  time  when  the  arsenals, 
training  ground,  and  science  of  the  New 
WoMd  and  the  Empire  will  give  us  that  mate- 
rial sunerloritv  which,  added  to  the  loyalty 
of  constant  hearts,  will  surely  bring  us  vic- 
tory and  deliverance  to  mankind  " 

But  en  January  9,  this  year,  he  said  to 
the  Pilgrims  In  London: 

"If  cocperatlon  t:e:ween  the  United  States 
and   the   British   Empire   in   the   task   of  ex- 
tirpating the  spirit  and  regime  of  totalitarian 
intolerance     •     *     *     were  to  fall,  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  rugged  and  embattled,  might  in- 
deed hew  Its  way  through   and   preserve   its 
life  and  strength   fnv  the   inevitable   renewal 
of  the  conflict.     •      •      •     But  the  chances  of 
setting   the  mnrch   .J  mai.klnd   cleariy   and 
surely  along  the  hig'r roads  cf  human  progress 
would  be  lost  and  might  never  return.    •    •    • 
I    therefore    hall    It    as    a    most    fortunate 
occurrence   that  at   this  awe-striking  climax 
In   world   aJTalrs   there   should   stand   at   the 
aead  of   the   American    Republic   a   famous 
statesman,   long   versed   and    experienced    In 
the   work   of    Government,    la   whose    heart 


there  burn  the  flres  of  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion and  oppression,  and  whose  sympathies 
and  nature  make  him  the  sincere  ar.d  un- 
doubted champion  of  Justice  and  freedom 
and  of  the  victims  of  wrongdoing  wherever 
they  may  dwell.  And  not  less  do  I  rejoice 
that  this  prccmli-.ent  figure  should  newly 
have  received  the  tinprecedented  honor  of 
being  called  for  tlie  third  time  to  lead  the 
American  democracies. ' 

Inti  educing  Hatrv  Hopkins  as  the  per- 
sonal envoy  of  the  President,  GlasgDW.  on 
JanuTry  17.  he  said: 

"Mr.  Hoplilns  has  come  In  order  to  put 
himself  In  the  closest  relation  with  things 
here.  He  will  soon  return  and  report  to  his 
famous  chief.  We  don't  require  in  1941  large 
armies  from  overseas  Wliat  we  dj  require 
Is  weapons,  ships,  and  airplanes.  All  that  we 
can  pav  f  "ir  we  will  pay  for.  but  we  require  far 
mere  than  we  will  be"  able  to  pay  fcr  And 
I  watch  with  deep  emotion  the  stirring 
processes  whereby  the  democracy  of  the 
gre.it  American  Republic  Is  establishing  Its 
lews  and  formulating  its  decisions  In  oider 
to  make  sure  that  the  British  Commonwealth 
is  able  to  maintain,  as  it  is  maintaining  at 
present,  the  front  line  of  civilization  and 
progress  " 

Then,  while  the  lend-lease  bill  was  pend- 
ing in  Congress,  he  said,  February  9,  in  a 
broadcast  speech: 

"The  other  day  President  Roosevelt  gave 
his  opponent  in  the  late  Presidential  elec- 
tion a  letter  of  Introduction  to  me,  and  In 
It  he  wro'.e  cut  a  verse  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, from  Longfellow,  which,  he  said,  ap- 
plies to  you  people  as  It  does  to  us.'  H?re 
Is  the  veise: 

"•Sail  on,  O  ship  of  state! 
Sail  on.  O  Union  strong  and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breatiiless  on  thy  fate.' 

"What  Is  the  answer  that  1  shall  give  In 
your  name  to  this  great  man,  the  thrice- 
chosen  head  of  a  nation  of  130.000,000?    Here 

is  the    answer  that    I  shall   give   to  President 
Roosevelt;   Give   us   your  faith    and    bless:ng. 
and    under  Providence  all  will  be   well.     We 
shall  not  fail  or  falter.     •     •     '     Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  will  finish  the  Job." 
On  the  coup  d'eta.  in  Yugoslavia  he  said: 
"We  shall  give  all  the  aid  we  can.      •      •      • 
I  am  sure  that  the  President   of  the  United 
States  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  generous 
feelings.     •     •     •     According    to    the    laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States— and, 
after   all,   as    a   great    democratic   leader    he 
must    move    with    the   whole    march    of    the 
Nation— 1    am    certain    that    his    sympathies 
and  aid  will  also  be  extended  In  full  measure 
to  the  Serbian  people " 
On  the  same  day  he  spoke  of  peace  alms: 
"I  am  verv  glad'  to  see  that  the  Illustrious 
leader    of    the    American    people.    President 
Roosevelt,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  though  in 
our  correspondence  the  topic  has  never  been 
mentioned.  -  In  speaking  of  the  mission  of 
his    new    Ambassador    to    this    country,    Mr, 
Wlnant— worthv  representative  cf  a  great  Na- 
tion at  a  crucial  moment— President  Roose- 
velt, when  he  was   asked  what    Instructions 
were  given  to  the   Ambassador  about   peace 
ainis.  replied  that  he  d:d  not  see  much  use  in 
speaking  about   peace  aims  '-ntil  Hitler  had 
been  deieated  ' 

After  the  lend-lease  law  was  passed,  the 

qu^st'on  was:  Would  the  Americans  let  their 

aid  be  sunk  m  the  ocean  by  Hitler?     On  that 

he  said  to  the  House  of  Commons,  April  9: 

"While  1  am  hopeful  we  shall  gain  mastery 

over  the  air  attacks  upon  our  shipping,  the 

U-boats  and  the  surface  raiders  range  ever 

farth?r  to  the  westward,  ever  nearer  to  the 

shores  of  the  United  States,  and  constltute^a 

menace  which  must  be  overcome  if  the  life 

of  Britain  is  not  to  be  endangered  and  if  the 

purposes    to    which     .oe    Government    and 

people  of   the   United    States   have^_  devoted 

themselves  are  not  to  be  frustrated." 


A45i; 


b'   adcast. 


And    more   to    that    point    In 
April  twenty-seventh- 

"During  the  last  year  we  have  ga:;  » d  ty  .^ur 
bearing  and  conduct  a  potent  held  u;-  :•  tlie 
sentiment     of    the     people    of     the     United 
States.      •      •      •      In    that    great    Republic. 
now  m  m.uch  travail  and  stress  of  s-oul,  it  Is 
customary  to  use  all   the  many  valid,  solid 
af-'uments  about  American  tnteretrs.     * 
But  m  the  long  run,  believe  me.  for  I  know 
the  action  of  the  United  States  will  be  dic- 
tated not  bv  methodical  calculations  cf  profit 
and  k3S  but  by  moral  sentiment  and  by  tliat 
gleaming    flash    cf    resolve    whidh    lifts    the 
hearts  of  men.     •     «     '     I  cculd  not  believe 
that    they    would    allow    the    high    purposes 
to    wh'ch    thev    have    set    themvlves    to    be 
frustrated  and' the  products  of  tlvcir  skill  and 
labor  sunk  t^the  bottom  of  the  sea      •     *     * 
When  I  saldio  weeks  ago,  "Give  us  the  tools 
and  we  will  finish  the  Job,"  1   meant,  "Give 
thtm   to    us:    put    them    within    cur    reacn 
And  that  is  what  lyiow  seems  the  Americans 
are  going  to  do.     •#     *    Whan  you  come  to 
think  cf  it,  the  United  States  are  very  clo-elv 
bound   up  with  us  now,   and   liave   engag-^d 
themselves   deeply    in   giving   us   moral,    m.i- 
terial,    and    within   the   limits   I  have    men- 
tioned, naval  support." 

Aft?r  Greece,   but  before  Crete,  he  said   to 
the  House  of  Commons: 

"We  must  look  to  an  Immense  construc- 
tion of  ships  in  th?  United  States.     •     *      * 
It   may  be  that   1943.    if  we  have  to  endure 
it  as  a  vear  cf  war.  may  present  easier  prob- 
lems     The  United  States  pntrol.  annou:-.c-d 
by  President  Rcosevelt.  on  which  the  Am     - 
lean  Navy  and  air  force  are  already  engaged. 
takes  a  considerable  part  cf  th*  Atlantic,  m 
a  crtain  degree,  ofi  cur  hands,  but  we  need 
a  good  deal  more  help     I  expect  we  shall  pet 
a  good  deal  more    •     •     •     but  here  I  speak 
with   great    caution    because    it    Is   not    for    a 
British    Prime   Minister  to  forecast,  still   lew 
I    to    appear    to    prescribe,    the    policy    of    the 
1    United  States.     •     •     *     So  far  In  our  rela- 
I   tions  with   the   great  Republic     •      •      •     I 
do  not  think  we  have  made  any  serious  mis- 
takes     When   a  mighty   democracy   of    130.- 
COO.OCO  gets  on  the  move,  one  can  only  await 
full  development  of  those  vast  psychological 
manifestations." 

He  was  sure  he  knew  his  Americans.  I:,  a 
message  to  Rochester  University  on  recnviug 
a  degree.  June  16.  he  said: 

"Here  at  least.  In  my  mothtr's  birth  city  of 
Rochester.  I  hold  the  latchke?  to  American 
hearts  •  •  •  A  wonderful  story  Is  un- 
folding. How  It  will  end  we  ate  not  allowed 
to  know.  But  on  both  s.des  of  the  Atlantic 
we  all  feel— I  repeat,  all— that  we  are  a  part 
cf  It.  and  that  our  future  and  that  of  many 
fenerations  IS  at  stake  '  "  *  U;..t<d\>e 
stand.  Divided  we  fall  Divided,  the  ci;irk 
ages  return.  United,  we  can  save  and  £>;:de 
the  world." 

Hitler's  sudden  attack  upon  P.u  — :  t  c  <  i-.pd 
a  political  situation  of  ext::v.e  c  :v.p.tx.-v 
Tliere  was  danger  in  It  H:-.v  v.  u.d  tie 
Americans  like  Stalin  a-  a  pa.-^-.r.e:  ;:.  the 
crusade  for  human  fre.d'.ni'  On  Sunday 
afternoon.  June  22,  before  the  American  Guv- 
ernment  could  speak  M:  Ci.urchiU  came  ca 
the  air.  saying: 

"The   third  turning   point  was  when   th3 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed    the    lease-lend    enactment,    devoting 
nearly  two  billions  sterling  cf  the  wealth  of 
the  New  World  to  help  us  defend  our  liber- 
ties and  their  own     Tlie  fourth  is  i.  rx  up'.n 
us.     •     •     *     In  another  6  njonthg  'h     l.e'.p 
I    we  are  receiving  from  the  United  StaTss   in 
1    war  materials  cf  all  kinds,  espfcially  in  1  <.ivy 
i    bombers,  will  begin  to  tell.    •••!•.  is  not 
for  me  to  speak  cf  the  action  of  tLe  United 
States,  but  this  I  will  say:  If  Hitler  Imasmea 
that   hts   attack  on   Soviet  Jlu-sia   will   cause 
the  siightast  division  of  our  aims  or  slacken- 
ing of  e-Tort  In  the  great  democracies,  who  are 
resolved  upon  his  doom,  he  is  WL>efully  mis- 
taken.    •     •     •     His   invasion   of  Russia    la 
no  more  than    a  prelude   to    an    attempted 
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Invasion  of  the  British  IMes  He  hopes,  no 
dcubt.  that  all  this  ir.ay  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  winter  comes,  and  that  he  can  over- 
■whelm  Gre:it  Britain  befi;re  the  fleets  and 
air  power  ct  the  United  Stales  will  intervene." 

His  verge-rf-wnr  speech  to  the  House  of 
Ccnimcr.s.  Jtily  29.  was  a  warning  to  Ih'^ 
Eririi-h  to  Kuard  their  speech  and  be  mindfiil 
cf  what  h"  w::!.-  doing.     He  said: 

■Eu'  apart  trom  the  circie  where  aU  the 
fac's  are  kncv.-n,  cut^de  in  the  United  StaT=, 
there  is  a  vigorous  campaicn  against  the 
policy  pursticd  by  the  President.  I  fear  that 
harm  has  been  done.  '  *  •  Sir  J  Ward- 
law-MJne  said  cur  people  were  only  workir.q 
up   io   75  percent   of  their   prsslble   efpcicr'--,-' 

•  •  *  In  America  such  a  statement  is 
meat  and  drink  to  Isolationists  •  •  • 
The  United  States  Is  givins:  us  aid  in  a 
gigantic  scale  and  l.s  advancing  In  rising 
wr:i'h  an;!  conviction  to  the  very  vercre  of 
war  " 

Then  came  his  m.cmentous  meeting  at  ee.-i 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
his  report  upon  that  a  speech  that  was  broad- 
cast on  Auj'ust  24~and  much  of  it  news  to 
the  American  proplc — he  claimed  the  battle, 
saying: 

'■•  •  •  It  was  somewhere  In  the  At- 
lantic. And  there  for  3  days  I  spent  m.v  tim.e 
in  company,  and  I  think  I  may  sav  in  ccm- 
raclefhip.  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  while  all  the 
time  The  chiefs  of  staff  and  naval  and  mili- 
tary ccmm.anders,  both  of  the  British  Empire 
end  the  United  States,  .sat  together  in  con- 
tinual council  •  •  •  We  had  the  Iriea 
when  we  met  there,  the  President  and  I,  that 
•Without  attempting  to  draw  final  and  formal 
peace  alms,  it  was  necessary  to  give  all  people, 
and  especially  the  cppressrd  and  conquered 
pecplrs,  a  simple  rough-and-ready  wartime 
statement  of  the  gral  toward  which  the  Brit- 
ish Commrnwealth  and  the  United  States 
mean  to  make  their  way  •  •  •  xhe 
Uriired  States  and  Great  Britain  do  not  now 
a.'^sume  that  there  will  never  be  any  more  war 
aga.n  On  the  contrary  we  intend  to  take 
ample  prrcautions  to  prevent  the  renewal  in 
anv  pericd  we  can  foresee,  by  effectively  dis- 
arming the  guilty  nations.  •  •  •  You 
Will  perhnps  have  noticed  that  the  President 
of  the  Unred  States  and  the  British  repre- 
sentative, m  what  is  aptly  called  the  Atlantic 
cha.*et.  have  Jointly  p. edged  their  countries 
ti-  the  final  destructirn  cf  the  Nazi  tyrar.ny. 
That    Is    a    solemn    and    grave    undertaking. 

•  *  •  And  of  course  many  practical  ar- 
rangements to  fulfill  that  pirpcse  have  been 
and   are   being   organized   and   set    In   mcticn 

•  *  *  Th"  question  ha.-  been  a^ked.  "Hew 
near  is  the  United  States  to  war?"  There  is 
certainly  one  man  who  '  news  the  answer  to 
that  questira  If  Hrler  has  not  yet  dfc'arcd 
war  upon  the  Uni'ed  States  *  *  •  it  is 
certainly  ntt  becau.^e  be  cru'.d  not  find  a 
pretext.  He  has  muid' led  half  a  dozfn  coun- 
trie'^  for  far  less  •  •  •  if  he  can  succeed 
in   beating  the   life   and   strength   cut   cf   us 

•  •  •  thtn  i>  tht^  nicment  when  he  will 
seti'e  h:s  acccun-  and  it  is  already  a  Icrg 
one.  With  the  people  cf  the  Unit-d  States  " 

Finally— for  the  presjnt--the  Canadian 
prune  minister,  sreaking  to  the  lord  mayors 
lunciitun  en  September  4,  asked  that  the 
United  States  elve  Britain  such  a  guaranty 
as  she  ga'.  e  to  Cannd:*  3  years  ago—that  we 
v.Tud  not  stand  by  if  Canad,un  soil  were 
threatoned  An:i  Mr  Churchi;:,  indorsing 
Ma^k''ri?:e  Kirg^  words.  dec:ared  that  Ger- 
mnr.v  cculf!  br  b?,ite:>  only  t.y  the  full  co- 
oper t:on  r-f  ai;  n;.t-.cns  wn.:ch  ".is  yet  lie 
outsule  the  rai.-:e  of  the  conqueror's 
pcw^r  •  •  •  I  find  fur;  her  enccurare- 
mriit  m  tlie  vorcN  of  Presicient  Roosevelt 
h:st  Mondav  wh»n  he  said:  'I  know  I  sp-^ak 
for  the  C',r.  ci- nee  and  di  termination  of  the 
American  [  eople  when  I  siy  that  we  shall 
d.T  ever/tiling  ::i  our  power  to  crush  Hitler 
and  hi-  Nam   forces  '  " 

And  th^re,  in  Mr  Churchill's  grand  words, 
Is  the  story  of  the  s.iving  of  England,  the 
story   of    the   evolution    of   American   foreign 


policy  as  if  you  were  reading  It  In  a  m.lrrcr, 
the  story  of  how  the  United  States  became 
involved  the  second  tiHie  in  a  war  that  was 
Europe's  business — and  a  record  of  the  niost 
amazing  singlehanded  fea'.  in  the  whole  bril- 
liant history  of  British  diplomacy. 


Freedom  of  the  Seas  and  the  Cost  of  War 
to  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIC  .AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Ccirh-  r  6,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   GEN    HUGH   S    JOHNSON 


Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  niy  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fc!- 
Icwing  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson: 

ONE  Mix's  OPINION 

(By  Hugh   S    J'  hns(  n) 

With  true  Japanese  difHclence  this  miser- 
able column  respectfully  thinks  that  the 
Honorable  Frank  Ki.-  .x  (Auht  to  have  his 
honciable  head  examined.  He  says  that  this 
country  s-hculd  Join  with  Great  B.*-itain  for 
perhaps  100  years  to  d<;miuate  the  ocean  to 
insure  freedom  of  the  seas — and  that  this  Is 
an   ancient  American   doctrine 

The  ancient  American  doctrine  br.r.elv  in- 
sisted upon  by  us.  as  a  small  neutral  Nation, 
was  that  no  naval  power  sh-  u:d  interfere 
with  cur  commerce  on  the  high  '^eas  with 
other  neutrals,  or.  excep*  m  case  of  an  ac- 
tual and  effective  bi'  ckade  with  c  u:  com- 
m.eice,  net  in  contraband  of  war,  with  a  bel- 
ligerent In  ca-'€  ct  an  actual  etfective  block- 
ade, we  conceded,  an^-l  we  made  even  Britain 
C'  ncede  in  rur  War  3etween  th^^  States,  that 
ship.-  sunk  in  attempts  to  crash  it  created  no 
cau-e  for  war. 

What  we  cbjeced  to — and  mac'e  ''ur  f  b- 
Joc'ion  stick — was  attempts  to  furbid  com- 
merce on  the  seven  seas  by  pnper  declarations 
to  prevent  our  shins  from  carry  ins  on  their 
H' rmnl  commerce  In  other  words,  we  ob- 
jicttd  to  any  dtJininicn  of  ail  the  oceans  such 
as  the  Honorable  Knox  now  ad'.ocates  for  us 
and  Great  Eritain.  His  Is  a  ccmplcte  reversal 
cf  rur  pniiciplf^s  and  our  doctrine 

If  we,  with  Britain,  are  now  to  undertake 
to  police  the  W:irk',  ■what  Is  it  2ci!'<t  to  cost 

and  who  is  going  to  pa;-  for  it?  You  don't 
need  to  ask  twice  It  is  going  to  ccst.  within 
a  few  years,  more  than  all  the  wealth  accumu- 
la'ed  on  these  sh;-.'re>  since  Chris :opher  Co- 
lumbus, and  we  and  our  ciiildt-en  ar--  2oing 
to  be  charged  with  it 

Of  c  uise.  neiTi-fr  w"  nor  thev  ran  pay 
frr   1- 

What  Honorable  Kn"X  pr^  poses  is  .Am.erican 
b^nkruptry— but  thUik  wiiiit  a  magnificent 
i"e-:i;:e  i:  is  One  would  thi.ik  he  were  again 
rv.nninT: — this  time  for  Vice  President  of 
Great  Britain.  Of  course,  t'lere  isn't  any  such 
c'Tice  and  if  there  wer",  th"  cannv  British 
w.iuidn't  elect  such  a  squanderer  cf  national 
st;b«tance 

The  V  ar  adventure  on  which  we  are  already 
embarked  has  no  hnait  in  cost  I  know  that 
the  recent  chamber  of  ccmmcrce  fi:,uies  are 
right  wh«-n  they  say  that  cur  tax  burden  is 
or  S'X)n  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
British— and  we  have  Just  begun  to  tax, 
spend,   and   incur  debt. 

The  bearinss  of  these  taxes,  priorities,  and 
debts,  and  of  the  inflation  that  will  go  wltii 


them,  on  our  people  has  scarcely  been 
guessed,  and  there  is  no  real  attempt  to  guess 
them.  But  there  are  enougli  facts  already 
in  sight  to  be  sure  that  they  will  be  beyond 
endurance,  f  his  unplanned  recldess  destioic- 
tion  of  our  hatlonal  heritage  is  as  sure  as 
sunrise  to  reaict  on  its  authors  with  poisonous 
popular  resei^tment. 

This  generation  will  have  on  its  shoulders 
a  reproach  ffom  its  children  that  Is  almost 
unanswerabl*.  We  received  in  this  country 
a  heritage  fi-om  generations  of  sweat  and 
blood  and  teirs  of  our  forefathers,  the  richest 
on  earth,  it  was  safe,  secure,  almost  free 
from  debt,  aiid  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known  on  earth. 

We  are  passing  it  on  after  a  lew  short 
years  of  e^^^erimentation  and  adventure, 
shattered  in]  solvency,  burdened  with  debt, 
and  unauthir-zed  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility from  the  welfare  of  the  whole  cock- 
eyed world,  terribly  entangled,  ruthlessly 
ruined. 

It  wasn't  ill  because  of  Hitler.  Much  ol 
it  was  done!  earlier  We  lame  squandered, 
or  are  on  thd  verge  of  squaijaerlng,  our  chil- 
dren's birthright  for  generations  in  scarcely 
15  years.  THere  must  be  a  limit  som.ewhere, 
and  it  is  higli  time  to  find  out  where  it  Is. 


Prof.  Max  A.  Scoli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

OF  NEW    Y     ;.K 
IN  THE  HpUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Octcber  6,  1941 


LETTERS  ANSWERING  ATTACK  ON 
CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters  refut- 
ing an  unjust  attack  on  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine: 

July  21.  1941. 
Hon     Samuei    Dicksttin, 
House  Office  Buiiduig, 

Washitigtcn,    D.    C. 

Dear  Mr.  IJickstein;  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
enter  into  ai^y  sort  of  controversy  with  you 
on  general  political  or  ideological  issues. 
I  Wish  merefy  to  offer  a  personal  opinion, 
based  on  a  Considerable  period  of  observa- 
tion that  yoiir  statements  in  the  Congrfs- 
sioNAL  REcoin  of  June  17.  1941,  regarding 
Prof.  Max  A*;oli.  are  on  their  face  unlikely 
to  be  true,  end  that  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  thej  cen  be  supported  by  any  ac- 
ceptable evidence  If  ycu  do  indeed  have  any 
evidence  th«t  he  is  a  covert  Pasrist  6r 
Communist,  jit  would  be  so  contrary  to  his 
long  record  c>f  written  and  spoken  opinion 
that  it  cughit  to  be  made  public  in  detail 
at  once.  Sitnilarly,  if  he  or  his  associates 
have  made  iny  libelcus  stateroents  or  ac- 
cusittcn  against  you  or  your  friends,  legal 
proceedings  Should  at  once  be  initiated  in 
the  courts  iri  accordance  with  American  law 
and  American  custom. 

I  might  add  that  many  of  Profes.sor  Ascoli'a 
friends  and  | associates  have  made  definite 
sacrifices  for]  the  cause  of  libertv  and  de- 
mocracy sucl^  as  you  and  I  have  not  vet  been 
called  upon  tt  make,  and  I  think  it  d.stinctly 
ill-fltting  thfct  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
mast  be  particularly  on  the  alert  to  fiaht  any 
spread  cf  intolerance  and  bigotrv  should  In- 
dulge in  vague  innuendos  and  unsupported 
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charges  tending  to  arouse  suspic.cn  and  hate 
against  American  citizers  of  foreign  birth. 
This  is  especially  unfonunate  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  the  person  attacked  en- 
Joys,  and.  I  believe,  deserves  the  confldenc* 
of  substantial  and  well-informed  elements  in 
cur  country. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Hamilton  Fish  .Armstrong. 


BtJRLINGHAM,  VtEDOl.   CL*RK   &   HVPPER. 

.Vcif  York.  July  11.  1941. 
Hon.  Samijel  Dickstein. 

House  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  :  I  have  read  your 
speech  reported  in  the  Congression.m.  Record 
Of  June  17  in  defense  of  Mr  Genercso  Pope 
and  criticizing  Prof  Max  Ascoli  and  the 
Mazzini  Society,  of  which  he  is  president.  I 
do  not  know  Mr  Pope  I  read  Italian  with 
some  difficulty,  but  I  hav?  seen  several  articles 
in  his  two  papers,  and  I  believe  it  is  '^rue  that 
these  papers  suppressed  certain  parts  of 
President  Roosevelt's  radio  address,  which  I 
consider  unethical  and  unworthy  of  an  honest 
newsaper. 

Prof  Mrx  AscoU  I  know  well  and  have 
known  for  10  years  an-*  more.  He  is  a  nian  cf 
the  highest  character  and  standards  and 
Ideals:  and  with  all  respject  to  you  as  a  Rep^- 
resentative  of  this  city  in  the  Congress,  I 
resent  your  charging  him  or  the  Mazzini  So- 
ciety with  stirring  up  fal^  allegations  against 
Mr  Pope  I  have  read  tbelr  organ.  II  Mondo. 
and  I  see  nothing  slanderous  or  improper  in 
It.  1  know  several  of  the  founders  of  the 
Mazzini  Society  and  knew  them  to  be  men 
of  fine  character,  and  yo\i  may  be  assured  that 
there  is  nothing  Fascist  about  them  or  their 
society  or  their  paper. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  C.  BuRLrNCHAM. 


Washington,  D   C. 

Mr   Ulric  BrLL. 

Chairman,  Exrcufir"'  Board  of 

Fight  for  Freedcm  Committee.  Inc., 
Nrir  York  City.  N    Y. 
My  Dear  Mr    Bell:  I  have  your  letter  of 

July  2 

I  should  have  thoug.-it  it  unnecessary  to 
deny  any  allegations  'hat  Max  .'scoli  had 
sympathv  for  Fascist  of  Communist  activities. 
Ascoli  left  Italy  during  the  early  days  cf  the 
Mtissolini  regime  because  of  disagreement 
With  the  principles  of  fascism  Since  he  has 
been  in  the  United  Stat  ?s  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  New  School 

■  for  Social  Research  To  be  a  member  of  this 
faculty  under  the  leadei  ship  of  Alvin  Johnson 
is  a  guaranty  in  Itself  of  liberal  views  and 
of  antagonism  to  anything  like  fascism  or 
communism.  I  think  1  am  correct  In  saying 
that  the  only  restriction  Im.pcsed  upon  a 
member  of  the  graduste  faculty  is  that  he 
shall  not  be  a  member  of  any  organization 
which  pretends  to  dlttate  to  its  members 
what  they  should  think  about  political  or 
other  questions.  If  it  is  necessary.  I  can  add 
my  own  teftimonv.  based  on  a  long  friend- 
ship with  Ascoli.  that  he  is  a  true  and.  I  be- 
lieve, great  liberal  and  a  thorough  supporter 
cf  American  democracy  and  the  American  way 
of  hvmg. 

Sincerely  yours. 

T:-iOM.\s  K    FiNLnTEK. 

JVLT  8.  1941. 
Representative   Samue-.  Dickstein. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Dickstein-:  I  am  simply  horri- 
fied at  reading  an  excerpt  of  a  speech  of 
yours  which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  17  In  it  you  attack  the 
Mazzini  Society  in  which  you  say  that  it  is 
Fascist,  and  you  particularly  pick  out  Pro- 
fessor Max  Ascoli  and  say  that  he  is  of 
a  questionable  background  as  to  political 
maneuvering  abroad  and  you  accuse  him  of 


p)ol;tical   communistic    ;  r    ;  .-.Carca.      This    is 
an  outrageous  statenie:  : 

I  have  known  Professor  AscoU  for  years. 
He  Is  one  of  the  most  virulent  anti-Com- 
munists I  know.  He  Is  absolutely  anti- 
Fascist  and  has  written  any  number  of 
articles  in  leading  magazines,  as  well  as  a 
book  on  fascism  which  makes  his  position 
absolutely  plain  He  is  a  distinguished 
political  scientist  and  there  Is  nothing  what- 
ever at>out  his  political  background  which 
is  questionable.  He  was  a  college  professor 
in  Italy  for  several  years  after  Mussolini 
came  into  power  and  tried  to  lead  a  quiet 
university  life,  and  yet.  for  his  activities 
among  student*,  was  finally  put  mto  prison, 
was  dismissed,  and  came  into  this  country 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation   if   I   recall   correctly. 

1  am  sure  that  you  do  not  wish  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  a  man  about  whom  vou  ob- 
viously know  very  little,  and  it  is  also  per- 
fectly clear  that  you  know  nothing  about  ihe 
Mazzini  Society— that  you  have  not  been 
reading  its  publication.  I  gather,  loo.  that 
you  have  not  read  Mazzini.  for.  if  you  had.  I 
am  sure  you  would  realize  that  no  Fascist 
society  would  take  Mazzini  as  a  leader 

I  do"  not  know  any  members  cf  the  Mazzini 
Society  who  have  held  high  cfficial  positions 
under  fascism,  but  I  do  know  that  Professor 
Ascoli  never  held  any  1  beg  you  for  your  own 
good  name  to  make  good  this  totally  unjus- 
tified charge.  Professor  Ascoli  Is  an  American 
citizen— a  naturalized  cne,  Mr  Dickstein — as 
your  ancestors  also  were 

Somebody  has  been  taking  you  for  a  ride 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoROTHr  Thompson. 


The  New  School  for 

Social  Research. 
Seu-  York,  July  7.  19-il. 
Mr    Ulric  Bell. 

F.ght  lor  Freedom.  Inc., 

Neic  York.  S    Y 
De-\r  Mr  Bell:  I  have  your  letter  of  July  2 
with   the  excerpts  from  Congressman  Dick- 
stein s  speech  reflecting  on  Dr    Max  Ascoli, 
dean  of  our  graduate  faculty 

Congressman  Dickstein  is  strangely  mis- 
informed as  to  the  character  and  political 
position  of  Dean  Ascoli  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy.  Professor 
Ascoli  held  respected  academic  positions  in 
Italy  Being  essentially  a  traditional  I>mo- 
crat  he  naturally  found  the  Fascist  regime 
intolerable,  and  came  to  this  country  as  a 
Rockefelier  fellow.  It  may  be  noted  that 
if  his  record  had  not  been  flawless  he  could 
not  have  got  a  fellowship,  nor  ccuid  he  have 
gotten  visas  enabling  him  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Since  coming  as  a  visiting  student  he 
has  again  teen  subjected  to  the  tes's  of 
meeting  the  requirements  cf  a  perm.^nent 
visa  and  of  citizenship 

Ascoli  has  been  a  member  of  cur  graduate 
faculty  for  8  years  He  has  not  been  in- 
volved" in  any  group  or  movement  that  Is 
inacceptable  to  any  loyal  American  His  po- 
litical position  is  one  of  ardent  support  of 
American  democratic  Institutions 

It    is   possible    that    Ascoli's   judgment    of 
Genercso  Pope   is  wrong.     There   can  be   no 
question      that      Congressman      Dickstein  s 
Judgment  of  Ascoli  is  utterly  wrong. 
Yours  truly. 

Alvin  Johnson,  Director. 


as  well  as  a  Con^munist.  cs  M:  Di.kstiin 
does  at  least  by  innuendo  Dr  A-....  i>  a 
sincere  scholar  and  teacher  who  l^  nittking 
a  distiguished  contribution  to  American 
democracv  and  intellectual  life  It  is  highly 
regrettable  that  -the  floor  of  Congress  should 
be"  used  for  such  personal  attachs  Repre- 
sentative DicKjsTxiN.  in  my  opinion,  owes 
Dr.  Ascoli  an  apology 

Raymond  Lesli»   Bvell. 


American  Mothers  Organization  Opposes 
Entry  of  United  States  Into  Europeati 
War  I 


July  10,  1941. 


EXTEN.-fION  OF   KFM.XRKS 

CT 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or   NEW   YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-^FNI  AI 'VI  3 


Monday.  Octcber  6.  1941 


LETTER       FROM       AMERICAN       MOIIIEKS 
ORG.VNTZ.ATION 


I  have  just  read  the  speech  of  Representa-    ; 
tlve  DICKSTEIN  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of   June    17.   defending    Mr     Generoso   Pope 

1  of  the  charge  of  Fascism,  but  attacking  the 
Mazzini    Society,   and    particularly    its    presl- 

:  dent.  Dr  Max  Ascoli  1  do  not  wish  to 
enter  this  controversy  except  to  protest 
against  this  ill-mannered  and  unfounded 
attack  upon  Dr.  Ascoli.  whom  I  have  known 

1    for  manv  years      Nothing  could  be  more  un- 

I    true  than  to  accuse  him  of  being  a  Fascist 


Mr.  O'BRTEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  lo  extend  my  le- 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  Iclicw- 
ing  letter: 

American  MoTHEr*^  OF.^,^^!7.^- 

TION.   U    S    A     !i!  V.>^:\E7TF.S 

Po:nt  Pleasant.  N   Y  .  September  'jy.  :941 
Untted  States  Congress 

(In    care   of   Hon    Jostrn   J    O  Brifx. 
Thirty -eighth    Distru:.     Sci      Yck 
State). 
Gentlemen:   Tlie    American    Mothers    Or- 
ganization of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  headquarters  in  Point  Pleasant.  N    Y.. 
through  its  president,  Mrs  Mabel  McCormlck, 
of  458  Peart  Avenue,  Point   Pleasant,  N    Y,. 
request  that  you  cause  to  have  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record  immediately  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: 

We,  the  Am.erican  Mothers  Organization  of 
the  United  States  of  America  oppose  entry 
of  the  United  States  of  America  into  any 
foreign  war. 

We  oppose  The  sending  of  any  of  our  armed 
forces  to  police  or  fight  on  foreign  soil 

We  are  opposed  to  the  order  given  cur  N.ivy 
by  the  President  "to  shoot  on  si^t." 
"we  are  opposed  to  "aid  to  Russia." 
We  are  opposed  to  the  lev\-ing  cf  taxes 
against  American  citizens  to  furnish  aims 
and  supplies  to  a  foreign  nation  where  we 
have  no  voice  In  their  government  and  which 
Is.  as  in  revolutionary  times,  "taxatirn  with- 
out representation." 

All  actions  of  our  President  to  the  pre.'-ent 
time  seem  priXif  enough  that  cur  President  is 
bent  upon  the  absolute  destruction  of  our 
form  cf  government  and  cur  way  of  life,  and 
upon  the  utter  enslavement  cM  our  perp:e 
by  piling  up  a  huge  national  clebt,  which  is 
bound  to  lower  the  standards  of  living  in 
these  United  States  cf  America  and  eventu- 
ally cause  a  turn  to  totalitarienism  as  the 
only  way  out 

"Therefore,  we  American  mothers  demand 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  take  drastic  action  to  preserve  our 
American  form  of  government,  even  if  such 
action  must  be  "the  Impeachment  cf  the 
President." 

We  are  all  100-percent  Americans  and  we 
want  a  leadership  which  will  show  real  action 
and  dare  to  come  cut  and  say,  "We  will  not 
be  an  arsenal  for  any  countrj-  but  cur  nwn 
We  have  not  entered  end  -viW  not  enter  thd 
wholesale  murder  business." 
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For  Furh  leadership,  togp'-hcr  with  more 
drastic  action,  we  naturrJly  lock  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Contrrc^s  for  the  Intelligent  leadership 
which  we  hcpefuUy  seek.  We  beg  cf  you  not 
to  caii>e  us  mothers  to  loose  faith  in  you. 
Respectfully    your'^ 

AMERICAN'  Mothers  Organizatiox, 

Mabel  McCormack,  P'-e^idcnt. 

M;s    Chas,  Vv'hmen,  Vice  Fres'.dent. 


The  Harry  R.  Bridges  Case 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Oct<,ber  6,  1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  do,  and  I  bel-.eve  that  many 
thousand.s  of  the  pt-ople  of  the  United 
States,  hail  the  decision  in  the  Bridges 
CLi't'  with  .'satisfaction  and  confidence. 
Ail  o''  the.^'^  pcoplt^  know  cf  the  subversive 
activities  of  Harry  Bridges  and  I  believe 
1"  ..s.  therefor;',  u.seless  to  recount  them. 
l:u'.  I  do  tliink  that  tlieye  is  one  point  that 
.^.nuld  b*'  strongly  stres.^ed,  and  that  is, 
Jh.\:  ju-tice  has  finally  prevailed. 

In  thi.<  day  of  laxity  in  law  obsen-ance 
apci  law  enforctment,  many  had  come  to 
th>'  conclu.Mon  that  a  general  breakdown 
of  all  law  and  order  was  unavoidable  and 
evident.  This  decision,  however,  should 
dstroy  that  destructive  philosophy  and 
add  to  the  constructive  philosophy  of 
th  'se  who  believe  in  law  and  order. 

Tiiere  was  great  talk  of  the  political 
pri.«ure  that  was  brought  about  to  save 
Bridges:  much  talk  about  the  question  cf 
v>ithhold:ni4  evidence  in  order  to  save 
him  Thi.-  came  %vhile  the  case  was  un- 
der the  jun.-^diction  of  Madam  Perkins. 
T.ie  people  knew  of  the  activities  of  this 
n::.:i,  particularly  thofe  who  live  in  Cali- 
fcni  a,  and  vu  wed  the  proceedings  under 
Fe!  kins'  Department  WiLh  suspicion  and 
lack  of  confidence,  particularly  with  the 
C.  I  O.  tie-up  that  was  said  to  prevail 
there.  They  were  about  to  lose  confi- 
drnce  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  m  the  enforcement  cf  law 
and  crder.  It  is  my  belief  tJiat  they  will 
i:  a  n  to  have  their  confidence  restored 
IP  the  old  maxim,  "'Justice  will  prevail," 
Th'S  justice  v.ill  prevail  where  someone 
i.-^  int.erested  enough  to  see  that  it  doe*;. 
Mv  belief  in  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  was  so  actively  interested  in  seeing 
that  Harry  Bridges  was  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 

r>'ow  that  the  decision  is  brought  in  by 
su.h  an  able  judge  as  Charles  B.  Sears, 
ccnfidence  will  again  be  restored  in  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  United 
S'l-tes.  I  believe,  and  many  others  be- 
lieve, that  Harry  Bridges  was  the  most 
f.a^rant  violator  of  law  and  order,  and 
that  his  activities  did  more  to  destroy  our 
defense  program  than  did  any  one  man 
in  the  United  States.  Now  he  will  be  held 
acccuntable,  as  he  should  be. 


This  case,  however,  does  not  end  here. 
Judge  Sears  was  appointed  to  find  certain 
facts,  namely,  whether  Harr^-  Biidge.^  be- 
longed to  any  organization,  asscciaticn, 
society,  or  group  that  believed  in,  advised, 
advocated,  or  taught  the  cverihrow  by 
force  and  violence  of  the  G'overnment  of 
the  United  States,  and  wheliier  he  aided 
by  circulating,  distributim:,  pubiishina, 
and  so  forth,  the  teachins.^  of  this  .sub- 
versive philosophy  to  overthrew  by  force 
and  violence  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Judg"  Sears  decided  fact  No,  1,  that 
Harry  Bridges  did  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion cf  this  character.  The  second  fact 
that  Judge  Sears  found  was  that  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
wa,s  a  party  that,  from  the  t'me  of  its  in- 
ception to  the  present  time,  belit  ved  m. 
advised,  advocated,  and  tau^iht  th-  over- 
throw by  force  and  violence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Sears'  assignment  was  to  fir.cl 
these  fac's  for  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

This  Ls  net  final.  Du'ecLcr  Wixon,  of 
the  Di  partment  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization m  California,  whl  now  ucfcive 
this  fi.ndmg  of  facts  and  then  wiil  niak  • 
his  recommendation  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  here,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
urahzation  Service,  undf  r  the  jurisdiction 
of  Attorney  General  Blddle.  This  case 
will  finally  be  heard  for  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  Board  of  App-^als.  That 
will  be  the  final  deci.scn  so  far  as  Harry 
Br.ds- s  and  this  Depart.m.ent  are  con- 
cerned. 

No  Goubt  a  court  fight  wiii  be  on,  with 
hab  a.-;  corpus  prooeedmes,  and  so  forth, 
m  whicli  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  ur.di 
and  override  the  E>epartment  of  Justice 
decision  to  deport  him  if  such  a  d^'ci^ion 
is  made  and  order  issued  by  A'tonuy 
General  Biddlo. 

No  one  wcuid  deny  BndK<  s  cr  anyone 
else  his  constitutional  rights,  althcueii 
Bridcres  would  deny  them  to  million.'^  of 
others,  but  it  is  hoped  by  many  that  th'>e 
proceedings  will  not  be  dragged  out  o\er 
a  series  of  years  in  order  that  tliis  alien, 
With  such  ideas  as  he  has,  may  remain  in 
this  country  and  remain  active  while 
court  proceedings  and  hearings  are  heid. 
Tlv.s  case  is  important  enouch  so  that 
without  denial  of  any  right.s  ir  should  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  wmd-up.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  many  law- 
yers but  that  the  Department  cf  Justice 
has  the  power  already,  under  laws  pre- 
vailing, to  deport  Bridges  forthwith. 
However,  in  any  event.  Harry  Bridges 
should  not  be  left  to  nm  at  lHr?p  and 
cany  on  the  activities  that  he  has  be^n 
carrying  on.  If  not  immediately  de- 
ported, Harry  Bridge.-  should  be  confined 
and  his  activities  stopped  until  the  final 
outcome  of  this  case  is  had.  This  ought 
to  follow  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  Harry 
Bridges  has  been  the  man  at  whom  the 
finger  could  be  pointed  more  tlian  any 
other  man  in  this  country,  as  a  destroyer 
of  the  defense  program  of  this  country. 
and  during  times  like  this  should  not  be 
left  to  run  at  large  ^QfJ  cpntinue  his  de- 
structive program. 


I  congratulate  Judge  Sears,  the  F  B  I., 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  particu- 
larly Major  Schofield  in  this  department 
for  the  successful  presentation  of  their 
case,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
deportation  of  this  man.  who  has  had  no 
business  tc  have  remained  here  as  long 
as  he  has. 


Use  of  Ether  as  an  Anesthetic 


FXITNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  .MALCOLM  C.  TARVER 

or  G:i:F.f;!A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


J 


Mdnday,  October  6.  1941 


EDnORIAL  FROM  THE  ROME  i  GA  )  NEWS- 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  TARVER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editcilal 
from  the  Rome  ^Ga.)  News-Tribune: 

(From  the  Rome    Ga  )  News-Tritune ) 

THE    MISTAKE    LI\TS    ON 

It  is  difljeartening  to  win  a  point  before 
the  entire  Nation  and  then  have  some  fellcw 
who  has  b^n  slumbering  through  the  ccn- 
troversy  to  (pop  up  and  put  on  public  record 
the  original  error  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  correcteU. 

The  Hon(»rable  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  cf  Penn- 
sylvania, li  the  latest  gentleman  to  arise 
from  fcg  of  fthe  past  and  advance  as  authentic 
Inlormatlod  a  fact  which  had  been  publicly 
set  to  right^  for.  It  was  hcped.  all  time 

In  an  exttnsion  of  hi£  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAi  Record.  Representati\e  Weiss  sub- 
mitted historical  highlights  for  September 
and  ILsted  the  following: 

•'September  30;  Dr.  William  Marten  makes 
first  succes$ful  use  oX  ether  as  anestbetic  In 
1846. ■' 

Had  Rtpceientatlve  Weiss  taken  the  time 
and  trcublg  to  look  in  the  Ci.pitol£  Hall  cf 
Fame,  he  Would  have  seen  a  marble  likeness 
Of  Dr.  Crawfcrd  W.  Long,  cf  Georgia,  who. 
says  Evans'  History  of  Georgia,  •'is  new  recog- 
nized as  the  discoverer  of  the  anesthetic 
power  of  slilfurlc  etiver.'.' 

On  Marcb  30.  1342  (4  years  before  Morten's 
use  of  ether ),  Dr  Long  performed  an  opera- 
tion at  his  cf!ice  in  Jefferson.  Ga  ,  to  remove 
two  tumcFR  from  the  neck  of  James  M. 
Venable.  Says  Evans'  History  of  Georgia: 
'Knowing  that  ether  had  deadened  the  pain 
of  injiu-ies  received  in  the  frolics,  the  young 
man  agree4  that  Dr.  Long  might  remove  cne 
tumor  if  ha  be  allowed  to  inhale  ether.  The 
tumor  was  removed  and  the  patient  felt  no 
pain.  This  was  the  first  surgical  opeiaticii 
ever  perforfned  with  the  patient  under  the 
Influence  of  the  pam-deadenlng  vapor  On 
June  6.  18-i2,  the  other  tumor  was  removed 
In  the  sarie  painless  manner.  On  July  3, 
1842,  Dr  Long  amputated  the  tee  cf  a  Negro 
boy.  and  September  9,  1842,  remcved  a  turner 
from  the  head  of  a  woman,  without  pain  to 
the  patlentB  ■■ 

E>r  Lon?,  a  modest  man,  sought  no  credit 
f  r  his  discovery,  and  4  years  later  read  in  a 
medical  }o«rnal  where  another  man.  Dr. 
Morton,  had  hit  upon  the  same  Idea  and  was 
■being  credited  with  its  discovery  The  mat- 
.ter  stood  ac  that  point  until  years  later  when 
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Georgians  pushed  Dr  Long's  claim  to  the 
discovery-  and  obtained  national  recognitlcn 
for  the  Gtorgian  who,  in  his  life,  was  con- 
tent merely  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
helped  humanity  along  the  way 

It  Is  hoped  the  Members  of  the  Georgia 
delegation  in  Congress  will  not  let  the  error 
in  Representative  Weiss"  "historical  high- 
lights" pass   unchaller.ged. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Founding  of  the  City  of  Knoxville 


EXTENSION    OF   HtM.'^RK.S 

KCN.  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 

>      T  >  N  N  t  ■-  -  »  F 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Octi^ber  6.  1941 


ADDRF&3    BY    HuN     E    E     FATTON 


M:  J?:nnings  Mr  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Re:ord.  I  include  the  folb'winc  address 
of  Senator  E.  E.  Patton.  of  Knnxville. 
Tenn..  on  thf  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
fcundme  cf  the  city  of  Kncxville.  Tenn.. 
in  accepting  a  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Tennessee,  and  the  city  of  Knoxville. 
presented  by  the  Morris  Plan  Bank  of 
Kncxville  to  the  Blount  Mansion,  deliv- 
ered af  the  Blcunt  Mansion  on  August 
28,  1941  Senator  Patton  is  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Kncxville  and  an  emi- 
nent historian. 

The  address  follows: 

Madame  President,  invited  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  express  mv  ap- 
preciation cf  your  ccurte?y  in  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  accept,  at  the  hai.d?  of  one 
of  Knoxville  s  progressive  financial  institu- 
tions, these  emblems  of  our  Nation,  our 
State,  and  our  city  It  is  a  most  gracious 
gift  and  should  be  appreciated  by  every 
loyal  Tenncsseean.  every  worthy  citizen  of 
Knoxville   and   every   patriotic   American 

F.'rst.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  citizens 
of  this  country  on  their  right  and  privilege 
of  meeting  en  an  occasion  of  this  kind  In 
far  too  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  get  a  permit  from 
the  dictator  to  hold  a  meeting  of  this  char- 
acter and  then,  perhaps  an  armed  guard 
would  be  at  the  dx)r.  We  hate  no  race; 
we  merely  despise  and  loathe  the  actions  ol 
their  dictators  and  despots 

Standing  in  New  York  Harboi  is  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  on  whose  base  are  carved  thes^ 
words: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free, 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempcst-iossed 
to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  twside  the  golden  door."" 

For  mere  than  a  otntury  we  gave  welcome 
to  the  huddled  masses,  the  wretched  refugee, 
the  homeless;  to  the  tired,  the  poor,  the 
tempest-tossed:  seme  of  them  came  in  the 
G'>d-glven  spirit  of  high  and  holy  adventure; 
they  obeyed  rur  laws,  they  respected  our  In- 
stitu'ions;  they  swore  alleeiarce  to  our  flag; 
and  they  kept  the  faith.    Those  we  welcomed. 


Unfortur.ately.  some  of  the  huddled  mas.<i!>s 
came  to  defy  our  laws  and  to  overturn  cur 
Government  We  welcome  no  such  char- 
acters and  we  warn  them  to  return  to  their 
own  teeming  shores  at  their  first  opportunity, 
and  we  shall  undertake  tc  make  it  convenient 
for  them  to  depart  without  any  word  cf 
benediction 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  that  when  we 
gaze  upon  a  nation's  flag  we  see  not  the 
cloth  merely,  but  back  and  beyond  the  bunt- 
ing or  the  Silk  we  see  the  aims,  purposes, 
struggles,  the  worthy  ambitloi:s.  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  people  themselves;  that  is  [ 
what  a  Qpg  typifies  and  represents  We  do 
not  need  to  apologize  for  ours.  It  stands  for 
liberty  and  fre.^om 

Gazing  today  on  the  beautiful  flag  of  our 
country,  we  see  the  neetirg  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress  on  that  fateful  day  m  1T74; 
we  hear  the  debates  over  the  adoption  of  the 
immorta'  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Ilrst  document  in  the  world  to  asser  that  the 
right  of  government  is  inherent  in  the  p€0- 
ple — that  document  penned  by  that  valiant 
young  Virgiiilan,  Thoii  as  Jeflerson.  We  are 
present  at  Cambridge,  when  Washington  lock 
command  of  the  ragged  armies  of  the  new 
Republic 

We  hear  the  hoof  beats  of  Paul  Reveres 
horse  as  he  galloped  toward  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington With  the  stirring  news  that  the  red 
coats  were  on  their  way  We  are  with  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge,  when  his  sp:rit.s  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb,  when  he  sought  help  from 
the  God  cf  battles  and  of  nations.  In  our 
vivid  imngination,  we  march  with  Campbell. 
Cleveland,  Shelby,  and  the  knightly  Sevier 
as  they  wend  their  silent  way  through  the 
mountain  fastnesses,  under  the  friendly  stars, 
toward  King's  Mountain  and  deathless  glory. 
We  are  present  when  the  brave  Britons — 
for  they  were  brave  men — laid  down  their 
arms  at  Yorktown.  thus  forever  guaranteeing 
the  lib?rty,  the  freedom,  the  inJcpcr.dence 
of  our  own  America.  But  izark  of  this  we 
can  see  Washington  and  his  crT.mit^ee  as 
they  visit  the  modest  little  shop  cf  Betsy 
Ross,  the  Quakeress,  whose  name  and  fame 
will  frrever  be  enshrined  In  our  national  heart 
as  the  fashioner  of  Old  Glory,  to  me,  the 
greatest  and  the  most  beautiful  flag  kissed 
by  Heaven  s  breezes.  God  grant  that  it  shall 
never  be  lowered  God  help  us  to  keep  It  pure, 
tindefllcd,  and  unsullied  by  any  "Ism."  that 
only  Americanism  shall  be  its  watchword 
and  its  guardian 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  William 
Blount,  the  firs^t  governor  of  a  national  terri- 
tory, appointed  by  a  President  of  the  Lr.ltcd 
States,  left  his  palatial  and  comfortable  home 
In  the  old  north  State,  and  rode  hor^eLark 
across  the  Alleghenies  to  establish  his  capi'al 
on  this  sacred  spot  What  hallowed  mcmcnes 
are  around  and  about  us.  Just  across  the 
street  met  that  group  of  distinguished  men 
who  framed  our  first  Constitution,  pro- 
nounced by  Jefferson  as  the  most  democratic 
constitution  in  the  world. 

Here  we  see  the  evolution  of  our  State 
government,  with  a  population,  in  1796,  of 
65.000;  in  1941  of  2.910000.  with  resources 
and  scenery  the  envy  of  our  neighbors  and 
the  pride  and  delight  of  ourselves  and  our 
visitors  We  see  this  State  furnish  three 
Presidents— Jackson,  the  first  from  west  of 
the  mountains;  Polk,  whose  administration, 
measured  by  Its  results,  the  most  brilliant 
In  our  history,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  that 
tribune  of  the  people,  the  man,  and  the 
only  man.  In  America  who  did  not  change 
his  views  regarding  the  right  of  a  State  to 
withdraw,  peacefully  or  belligerently,  from 
the  Federal  Union  of  our  Fathers,  and  who. 
In  calm  contemplation  of  death,  requested 
that  his  head  be  pillowed  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  his  body  be  wrapped  in  the 
sacred  folds  of  the  American  flag. 

We  see  John  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  as  the 
first  memt>er  of  the  United  States  Supreme 


Stars  and  Str.pes 
the  Stars  and  Bar 
son  of  a  Federal 
of    a    Confederate. 


Court  from  west  of  the  mc\:T-:ta;r.s:  we  soe 
John  H  Eaton,  who  marneO  Pegtry  ONtal. 
the  "Gorgeous  Hussy  "'  as  the  yruiicrs:  man 
ever  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Time  magazine,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding; and  Wm  Charles  Cole  Clai- 
borne as  the  youngest  man  bv  ninr.y 
months,  to  have  a  seat  m  li.e  House  of 
Representatives.  We  soe  tl...-  :?t.!te  lurn'sh 
the  greatest  hero  In  the  War  be'\w(ii  t lu 
Stales — Sam  Davis,  a  brave  young  C.nltO- 
erate;  we  soe  the  6ld  'Volunteer  State  J\ir- 
nish  the  greatest  hero  >I  'ie  f.r>t  World 
War— .Al\-in    Cullom    York 

When  we  see  the  flag  cf  Tennessee  cr  tl.e 
Nation,  we  thmk  of  David  G  Farrat'at  il-.e 
flr«t  admiral  of  the  Americiin  Navy,  born 
within  12  miles  of  this  city  We  see 
Maihew  Fcntame  Maury,  the  Pathfinder  ef 
the  Seas,  and  the  creator  of  our  present 
Weather  Bureau  Farragut  fol'.rwed  ihe 
Maury  pave  ailegiance  to 
W.  ?eo  .Mbert  Glt^ave;;. 
:  V.  \V:r.  B  Caj-HTi on.  sou 
both  son?  of  Tennt»S5H-e. 
on  the  retired  list  of  full  nrim:rals  et  thi> 
same  tune — a  record  never  t  quisled  by  iiny 
Other  State  in  the  Union. 

But  why  go  on?  The  list  is  tw  Irng  to 
repeat;  it  would  require  hours  merely  t;) 
recite  their  names,  to  say  nothing  cf  the'r 
glorious  deeds  and  da -ins  (sp\":i^  on  \Ue 
field  of  battle  and  their  tn-Liniphs  :ii  loeit-- 
latlve   hails 

One  hundred  and  fitly  years  a^  ■  we  see 
Gen.  James  White,  a  North  Carel::.;i  hetc  ct 
the  Revolution,  cross  the  mcu'.uaius  ar.d 
build  his  cabin  and  his  fort  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Kn(  xville  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  scattered  settlements  a'l  of 
this  vast  domain  was  an  unrharted  aid  i;:i- 
settled  wilderness.  It  took  men  cf  irc:;  w.'.h 
hearts  of  steel,  to  leave  the  civillzati.r.  cf 
Marvland,  the  Carolinas.  and  Virginia  a:  cl 
meet  the  fierce  and  savage  red  men  cf  'ie 
forest  and  match  wits  w:th  tho.'-e  wily  sens 
cf  tattle  And.  lest  we  forget,  let's  pay  our 
meed  of  praise  and  tribute  to  the  women 
who  came  with  their  husbaiids  and  fathers 
They  endured  all  the  h-*.dships  and  braved 
all  the  dangers  of  the  frontier  In  order  to 
establish  a  Christian  clvillzi\iion  in  the  wil- 
derness 

Today  we  stand  on  sacred  and  holy  ground. 
sacred  because  of  the  blood  our  ancest-TS 
shed  in  order  that  we  may  be  free  from  d'c- 
tators  and  despots  From  the  noble  Qf^eds 
of  our  forefathers  we  should  take  renewed 
couraee  The  battlefields  of  the  Revi  lutmn 
and  of  Tennessee  have  been  hallowed  bv  The 
blood  of  heroes,  as  Mr  Linooln  ssid  lur 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract 
■  He  who  saves  his  country  saves  all;  and  all 
things  saved  do  bless  him:  but  he  who  lets 
his  country  die,  dies  himself,  and  all  things 
dvin^  do  curse  him"  O^d  forbid  that  we 
should  be  listed  with  thc.-e  v.ho  let  thf  :r 
country  die. 

As  oiir  ancestors  stood  upon  the  ranipurts 
of  liberty  and  gave  battle  to  their  country  8 
foes,  so  let  us  stand  today  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  their  sacrifices,  resolved  to  die,  if 
necessary,  that  our  country  shall  ontlnue  in 
her  paths  of  peace,  progress  and  prosperity; 
of  ordered  governmen".  with  liberty  aid 
Justice    3r  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  .Vashlrgton  and  Bet.-y  R  :  s; 
by  the  blessings  of  William  Blount  Oen. 
James  White.  Ccl.  Charles  McClung.  Gov. 
John  Sevier,  and  all  of  their  compatr-ots.  let 
us  here  highly  resolve  that  th's  Nation  "shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  founded  ui^der 
the  benign  spirit  of  the  true  G  C.  tLa*  It 
may  be  a  nation  'of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people"  until  time  shall  be  no 
more." 

And  now.  In  the  name  and  on  bci.a'.f  of 
this  splendid  association  of  br:ive.  loya'  de- 
voted, and  patriotic  women.  I  accept   thes* 
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flags  at  the  hands  of  th^lr  beneflcient  donors; 
and  may  God  bless  and  save  America. 


We  Knew  What  We  Were  Doing,  Mr. 
President 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  6.  1941 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  part  of  the  attempt  of  this  administra- 
tion to  change  its  own  neutrality  law  be- 
cause it  has  been  too  successful  in  keeping 
us  out  of  war.  the  President  has  said  that 
Congress  retained  the  arms  embargo  in 
1939  because  Congress  believed  there 
would  be  no  war,  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  President  could  not  keep  the  war 
from  starting.    The  record  will  show: 

First.  That  Congress  knew  that  war 
was  imminent  when  it  retained  the  Arms 
Embargo;  and 

Second.  That  it  was  the  promise  of  re- 
peal of  the  Arms  Embargo,  not  the  fact 
of  its  retention,  that  may  have  precipi- 
tated war. 

In  Colliers  on  October  4.  1941,  the 
President  says: 

The  refusal  en  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  was  based  In  part 
upon  the  belief  by  practically  all  the  Repub- 
lican membership  of  the  Congress  and  about 
25  percent  of  the  Democratic  membership 
that  there  would  be  no  war  In  1939 

This  statCwient  is  untrue.  The  fact  is 
that  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  so-called  Bloom  neutrality  bill 
containing  the  Voryjs  amendment  provid- 
ing for  an  arms  embargo  on  June  30, 
1939,  the  House  believed  that  war  was 
imminent — that  war  might  start  in  2 
days,  and  in  spite  of  this,  the  House  re- 
tained the  arms  embargo.  The  headlines 
of  the  Washington  press  and  the  speeches 
of  Members  of  Congress  bear  this  out. 
The  fact  that  the  threatened  crisis  passed 
does  not  prove  that  retention  of  the  arms 
embargo  prevented  war  at  the  time,  but 
it  also  does  not  prove  that  it  precipitated 
war  months  later. 

Here  are  headlines  from  the  Washing- 
ton papers  of  those  days. 

June  28,  1939: 

Washington  Star:  "Daladier  foresees 
gravest  crisis  in  20  years  for  France." 

Washington  News:  "Tense  Europe 
fears  Danzig  grab  near."  Under  this 
headline  appears  these  words:  "Report 
piled  on  report  that  Hitler  is  ready  to 
grab  the  free  city  of  Danzig,  possibly  this 
week  end." 

Tunes-Herald:  "Poles  shoot  down  Ger- 
man warplane  in  Danzig  region."  "Brit- 
ain, France  put  armies  on  war  footing." 

Washington  Post :  "  Three  million  men 
at  France's  throat,'  says  Daladier." 
Tremier  unexpectedly  adjoiu-ns  Parlia- 
ment In  order  to  free  his  hands  for 
crisis." 


June  29,  1939: 

Washington  Star:  "Tripower  warning 
to  Reich  on  Danzig  urged  in  France." 
"British,  anticipating  crisis,  seek  further 
reserves  increase." 

Washington  News:  "Polish  citizens 
swear  to  fight  for  Corridor."  "Danzic 
arms — invasion  means  war."  "Experts 
say  crops  won't  delay  Hitler."  "Church- 
ill warns  Hitler  Britain  can't  retreat." 

Times-Herald:  "Warsaw  to  parade 
armed  might  today."  "  'Der  Tag'  set  by 
Hitler  for  next  Saturday,  says  report." 
Editorial  heading:  "Second  World  War 
has  begun." 

Washington  Post:  "Nazi  showdo'.\-n 
over  Danzig  reported  near." 

June  30,  1939  <the  day  the  Vorys  em- 
bargo amendment  was  adopted  > : 

Washington  Star:  "Daladier  sum- 
mons Cabinet  to  weigh  heightening 
crisis."  "Halifax  warning  held  gra'.est 
since  war." 

Washington  News:  "Hitler  to  visit 
Danzig."  "Parade  in  Berlin  follows  Hali- 
fax warning  to  Nazis.  ' 

Times-Herald:  "Ready  for  war  at 
once.  Hitler  told  by  Britain."  "Halifax 
threatens  to  use  'whole  force'  in  event 
of  new  aggression  by  Fuehrer."  "Nazis 
rush  guns,  troops  to  Danzig." 

Washington  Post:  "Hitler  told  Brit- 
ish would  meet  force  with  force."  Edi- 
torial heading:   "Eyes  on  Danzig." 

This  tension  was  reflected  in  the  House 
debates  on  June  30.  Speaker  Bankhead 
took  the  floor  and  said: 

But  lock  abroad  in  other  parts  cl  the  world 
and  what  do  you  see?  You  see  the  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  ol  marching  arrof.  Every  ac- 
count that  you  see.  particularly  from  Eur;  pe, 
deals  with  the  preparation  for  some  impend- 
ing conflict  at  arms. 

Answer  this  question— where  tonight  cr  to- 
morrow, m  what  couniries  of  the  world  war 
will  be  started,  if  at  a:i? 

Representative  Fish  said: 

You  can  almost  hear  the  beatings  of  the 
wings  of  the  angel  of  death  ua  she  hovers 
over  England.  Prance,  Germany,  Ititly.  and 
Poland  tonight.  •  •  •  They  are  en  the 
verge  of  war. 

Our  present  Speaker,  then  floor  leader, 
Rayburn  referred  to  our  actions  "in 
crises." 

Representative  Johnson  of  Texas,  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  said: 

Failure  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
•  •  •  may  mean  the  outbreak  of  an- 
other war. 

On  page  1  of  the  Times-Herald  on 
June  30,  1939,  was  this  headline  "United 
States  peace  bid  hinted — London  hears 
persistent  rumors  Roosevelt  would  lead 
world  parley." 

I  had  argued  to  the  House  on  June  30, 
1939,  that  the  President  wanted  repeal  cf 
the  arms  embargo  to  throw  us  into  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
danger  from  this  was  twofold: 

First.  No  one  could  tell  whetner  this 
would  stop  war. 

Second.  If  war  started,  we  would  be 
forced  to  go  in. 

On  June  30,  1939,  I  said: 

If  you  want  to  give  the  President  the  chance 
to  take  that  desperate  gamble  of  throwing 
our  weight  Into  the  balance  of  power  Im 
Europe,  then  vote  for  this  pending  axnend- 
ment  (to  strike  out  the  arms  embargo) . 


This  record  of  what  the  newspapers 
said  and  ^.'hat  Congressmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  debate  said  shows  that  Congress 
kn^  vv  war  was  imminent  and  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  out  of  it.  Tlie  war  did  not 
start  that  fateful  week  end.  even  though 
we  had  been  told  that  retaining  the  em- 
bargo might  mean  war  abroad.  The  war 
started  2  months  later,  when  the  Presi- 
dent had  in  all  probabil:ty  convinced 
Britain  and  France  that  he  could  obtain 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  they 
la-  nched  into  a  war  for  which  they  were 
unprepared.  We  in  the  Hctise  cf  Repre- 
sentatives knew  what  we  were  doing  in 
the  summer  of  1939,  Mr.  President  D:d 
you? 


Let's  Have  Some  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

I      OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  Tl.'F  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'MUTa 


Monday, 


October  6.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    FRANKLIM      P.^  ) 
1      NEWS-HERAUD 


Mr.  JARREIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  News-Herald.  Franklin. 
Pa  : 

[From   the   Franklin    (Pa)    News-Htrald   of 
September  30,  19411 

I  f.l  -.     HAVE    SOME     ECONOMY 

The  record-breaking  tax  bill  that  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  pay  this  year  emphasizes 
onre  again  the  Immediate  need  for  ecc-nomy 
In  Governinent  expenditures  Substantial 
cuts  can  be  made  in  nondefense  items,  pro- 
viding jK'rk- barrel  politico  can  be  forgotten 
Icne'  encu^h  to  permit  thera  to  be  made. 

Many  Americans  fall  to  realize  that  'on- 
defeni=e  spending  has  doubled  within  the 
pa.st  10  ye&tf^  Every  year  since  1931  Wash- 
ington has  spent  more  money  than  It  has 
collf^cted.  Today's  rate  of  tax  collection  Is 
double  that  of  the  peak  of  the  World  War 
period.  Untold  billions  of  defense  spending 
are  being  piled  on  a  tremendous  level  cf  civil 
spending.  These  nonmUltary  expenditures 
have  only  been  reduced  by  a  comparatively 
few  millions  since  the  emergency  began — 
flr.d  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  recently  unemployed  are  now  work- 
ing. The  Government  debt  has  reached  gi- 
gantic propcrtlons  and   Is  steadily  going  up. 

This  debt  has  a  tremendous  effect  ufKil  the 
Standard  of  living  of  every  one  of  us.  Today 
the  average  person  pays  about  25  percent  of 
his  Income  In  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 
E\ery  wasted  dollar — every  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure— means  that  he  h:s  to  pny  m.ore 
money  to  tfie  Government.  It  means  that 
he  has  that  much  less  to  sperd  for  the  neces- 
sities and  loxuries  that  every  American  fam- 
ily needs  and  wants. 

To<!ay,  when  the  rest  of  us  are  puUirg  In 
cur  belts  tc  help  pay  for  the  defence  pro- 
gram that  we  must  have,  it's  time  to  insist 
Ihn'.  Washington  pull  in  Its  belt,  too. 

In  the  pest  It  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience In  plowing  under  pork.  Why  not 
plow  under  the  pork  barrel  now? 
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Inflation  !•:  rr.;'UT;tine  along  the  same  lines 
It  purjuf-d  in  1917  ..nd  l'Jl8  Not  mere  ncws- 
paptr  paragraphs,  but  actual  charts  draw:; 
by  experienced  statisticians  provide  this 
proof.  Meanwhile,  the  little  old  bank  roll 
ifl  only  a  shadow  of  Its  former  self. 


4-H  Club  Work— H.  R.  4530 


EXTENSION   OF   1^F:.1.AKK3 

c } 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

IN  THF  HuUbE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo7idav,  October  6.  1941 


Mr     FL'I-MER      Mr     S;  •  aker.    under 
leave   to  txitnd   my   un.aiki,  I  am  in- 
serting  a   letter   which  I   received   from 
Mr    E.  S.  Grov-  :    sj.-  re  manager.  Sears, 
Roebuck  k  Co..  GioversvUle.  N.  Y.,  writ- 
ten me  concerning  the  merits  of  H.  R. 
4530.  providmn  fund     f    •    •':  •    ;    irpcse  of 
extending  and  enlurgiii-.:  4  H  Crab  work. 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  last 
two  paragraphs  of  this  letter,  because 
they  bear  out   the  real  facts  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  4-H  Club   work  program. 
We  are  spending  millions  annually  fo# 
the  purpose  of  educating  farmers.    We 
have  been  doing  it  for  many  years.     How- 
ever,  up   until   the   present   agricultural 
program  was  put  into  operation  we  did 
not  get  much  results. 

Under  the  present  program,  where  we 
are  givmc  subsidies  to  farmers  to  do  that 
which  they  should  have  been  doing  all 
along,  we  are  getting  real  results:  for  in- 
stance, in  soil  building,  increasing  pro- 
duction, and  the  growing  of  better  types 
of  farm  products. 

Lock  at  the  increased  cotton  poundage 
per  acre  and  the  improvement  in  the 
length  of  staple. 

This  line  of  work  prepares  boys  and 
girls  to  enter  into  their  farming  opera- 
tions on  a  successful  basis  gained  out  of 
their  actual  experience  in  properly  doing 
things;  that  i5.  what  it  means  to  operate 
a  farm  on  a  good,  sound  basis,  and  in 
proper  grading  and  proper  marketing 
their  farm  prcduct.'^. 

I  fully  realize  that  there  will  be  those 
who  oppose  this  legislation  on  the 
grounds  that  we  must  not  spend  any 
money  at  this  time  unless  it  is  used  in 
buildinc  our  national  defense  program. 

Mav  I  state  that  unles.s  we  are  able  to 
build  a  prosperous  and  successful  agricul- 
ture there  is  not  a  possible  chance  to 
build  a  well-balanced  and  successful 
national  defense  pro? ram 

We  propose  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
at  a  later  date,  and  I  am  hoping  that  each 

and  every  Member  of  Congress  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  type  of  work 
which  the^e  boys  and  girls  are  doing  to- 
day, which  tends  to  keep  them  on  the 
farm,  and  which  will  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  th'ir  proper  place  in  defend- 
ing our  democracy  and  our  American  way 
of  life. 
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Tl:e  later  t   llcvs: 
Gi.cvEKsv:L:r    N    Y,.  September  25,  1941. 

UvV.     H     P     FULMUi. 

//....;<    of  Representatives, 

Wa.^hington,  D    C 

De'.r  Mr  Vv.yff.  1  undcrstaiid  there 
pends  House  bill  4530,  providing  funds  for 
4-H  Club  work. 

The  political  preliminaries  to  the  pa.ssage 
of  this  bUl  are  unknown  to  me.  If  Uic  time 
spent  In  promoting  Its  passage  Interferes 
with  the  supreme  defense  eflort  ncceseary. 
disregard  this  letter. 

But  if  Its  passage  Is  fairly  hkely,  please 
consider  the  following  paragraph  from  one 
Who  has  been  close  to  all  kinds  of  youth  work 
In  four  different  States. 

The  4-H.  unlike  any  other  youth  program. 
buUds  into  older  Ixiys  and  girls  a  practical 
foundation  for  practical  farm  life  and  serv- 
ice. Through  the  use  of  projects  and  achieve- 
ments it  hastens  the  day  when  these  young 
men  and  women  will  become  the  farm  lead- 
ers of  America. 

I  have  never  seen  any  money  wasted  or 
time  lost  or  detours  made  by  the  4-H  leaders. 
They  furnish  their  members  with  the  mate- 
rial and  advice,  and  progress  has  to  tx;  made, 
or  else 

Yours  truly, 

E   S   Grover. 
Store  Manager,  Secrr  Rr.rbuck  <fe  Co. 


Will  an  A.  E.  F.  Be  Necessary  To  Crush 
Hitler? 


FXTFN'?ION    OF  RFMAPK? 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

c f   ^: :    v.:    ■  n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEii-.KcPNTATIVES 


MondamOa^cr    6,  1941 


ARTICI-E  EY  EDWARD  T    PXDILLARD 


■  Mr,  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  been  approaching  involve- 
ment in  the  World  Wiir  a  step  at  a  time. 
In  the  bepinnmg  those  favoring  these 
steps  indignantly  prctfsted  that  there 
never  would  be  anothe:  A  E  F  fighting 
In  Europe.  By  the  step-at-a-time 
method  the  country  has  now  reached 
that  stage  where  the  probability  of  an 
A.  E.  F.  is  receiving  consideration. 

Yesterday  5  Washington  Post  contained 
an  article  by  the  factual  writer.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  Folliard.  which  is  most  inter- 
esting and  worth  while.  Pursuant  to  the 
permission  granted  to  me,  I  include  this 
article,  *-hich  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  5, 
1941] 

Wux  AN   A    E    F.  Be  NECESb.\i;Y   to  Crush 

HnrLER'' 

(By  Eciw.-'.rd  T    Folliard) 

Will  another  A  E  F  be  needed  to  crurh 
Nazi  Germany'  Or  will  It  be  possible  for 
America  to  wage  a  "cheap  war"?— cheap,  that 
Is.  from  the  standpoint  of  casualties. 

Nobody  can  anrwer  these  que5tions  with 
any  de.eree  of  certainly  today  There  are  too 
manv  imponderables  as  the  war  goes  Into  Us 
th;rci  wir.trr  with  the  Germans  and  Russians 
locked  :r,  the  ereatest  battle  cf  all  history. 
One  thlr.p  car-,  be  said,  however,  and  that  is 
that  the  br.'t  mihrary  opinion — meaninp  par- 
ticularly    the     cpir.icn     cf     Bn■.l^h     G'!'.tr..:s 


Wavell    and    Aucl:il'alock-hc,ld'    thsT    a:. ether 
A.  E   F   will  bo  neccsi-urv 

What  American  nulr.;.ry  Uj.cer;  :i -.r.K  mu-t 
remain  Ui'.k..own  tc  \..  ;  ..-  •  ••-  l.-'t  lyr 
the  time  being.  Tliey  a;  i  i.  t  u.l<..:.z  tci  p-.ib- 
lication.  Inste.td  thty  are  trri;i;:::i:  ai.  Ameri- 
can Army,  and  trainiiip  it  tccc:nb,.t  .'u.^t  s^uch 
a  military  power  as  Adolf  Hitler  i^  now  ihrcv.- 
Ing  apnir.st  Russia  It  is  not  1  ke:y  that  th' y 
expect  Hitler  to  bring  that  Wchrmaclu  cl  h;s 
over  to  the  Umted  Stales  mainlar.ri 

The  question  cl  whether  an  A  E  F  w.ll 
be  needed  is  pt'ii:i..  ..•  ..-  U.is  time  because-  t  f 
the  altitude  of  tii.  An-.'  rican  people,  as  re- 
flected by  the  Gallup  puV. 

A  majority  ol  Amtncaiis.  Judging  f:om 
this  poll,  are  determined  to  see  Gtrn.aiiy 
defeated,  and  they  apparently  agree  with 
President  Roosevelt  that  "the  only  pc.^ce 
possible  with  Hitler  Is  the  peace  that  ccmes 
from  complete  surrender"  W'lth  thi.t 
thought  In  mind,  they  have  been  moving 
more  and  mere  over  to  the  Interventionist 
side. 

They  favor  convoys.  tlH>  tip;  IvM  the  Picm- 
dent's  "shoot  on  sight"  .  .c:' r  i  ihi.  N.ny, 
and  they  want  the  Ncutiehiy  Act  itvi^ed. 
But  they  do  not  want  to  •'enter  the  var," 
If  entering  the  w.,:-  nv  an.'^  .^ending  a:ic;hcr 
A    E   F    abroad 

F.l  .  irt     Fx.'R    VUTOKY 

President  Roosevi  U  It  is  s..id.  h  >pr.'  that 
In  some  way  Hitler  cr..  bi  dfff.-.ttd  without 
the  cmpicymeiit  ol  anpthrr  A    L    !■ 

Six   months   ago,    Bccardin.^    t.^    talk   herd 
around  Washington,  Prc?:d<i.t  Roosevelt  aud 
Prime  Minister   Churchill   ^»  .rt-   cctlI:t:n^;   en 
these  things  to  pave  thr  w.-.y  '.  :    a  Gcrmun 
defeat:   The  naval  blockav  e     .:.   -'.v   ir.creas;  cl 
bombardment  of  Germany  Ir   ir.  the  si:,  u;}- 
rlsings    among    the     conquered     jeoples    if 
Europe,  and  a  crack -up  of  Cc:.T.:ai   incralr 
The  cne  important   thine  l:.ckir.»:   In   this 
recipe    for    victory    was    a    wcr-keiiin;;    uf    tl.e 
great  German  army  — what  the  military  mtn 
call    •'attrition  ■•      Thru     nr    Jcr.e    22     came 
Hitlers   tttack   on    S?\.tt    P.\iv~.a.    end    the 
process  of  attrition  begi.n     It  is  .^^tlll  going  en. 
Some    observers   fay   that    tht    quehticn    rf 
whether  another   A    E    P    wiL    bv    r.-tdtd   is 
now    being    answered    in    Kusi.a.      Ihey    ap- 
parently believe  that  tlie  Gc-rmau  r.rmy  wiU 
be   terribly    weakened    In    Rtissia,   hi. a    th;*. 
therefore   no  Yanks  wi'.l  be  r.cccicd  t    ei^ns 
again.      But   the    Britif'n    m.'.r,  .:.    ;:..Jt.s   do 
not    agree  with  them. 

What  is  the  most  that  l'  ixy.K.ud  ^1  F.u— 
sia?    Is  It  not  that  Russia  will  do  to  Hitkr 
what  it  did  to  Napoiean-^make  htm  realize 
that  Russia,  with  her  vastness.  simply  cannot  • 
be  conquered? 

Well,  suppose  that  this  did  happen  There 
would  still  have  to  be  a  Waterloo  for  HiiJer. 
just  as  thei-e  wiis  for  Napoleon,  three  yeais 
after  his  Russian  adventure.  Wculd  the  Brit- 
ish t?e  able  to  swmg  tbis  by  thrm"  ■.ve'' 
They  didn't  do  it  alone  in  1815.  and  tiny 
don't  expect  to  do  It  alcne  this  time  Ger,- 
erals  Wavell  and  Auchinltck  are  qu.ie  frahk 
about  this. 

ALLIES   DOMINAXT    IN    TJIE    AIR 

As  the  war  goes  Into  Its  third  winter. 
Britain  and  her  allies  ate  dominant  in  cne 
element,  the  seas,  and  appear  to  be  slowly 
achieving  dominance  In  aaiothcr  element,  the 
air.  Germany,  It  Is  conceded,  still  Is  far 
superior  en  land 

With  the  Luftwaffe  Icsine  thcusnncs  rf 
planes  and  pilots  in  Ru.'=.s:a.  it  is  d.ub;l-al  if 
Germany  ever  again  will   be  able  to  match 

Britain  and  her  allies  in  the  air.  parti-ulsrlv 
If  one  of  those  allies  shculd  be  the  Ur.i-d 
States. 

It  Is  mdeed  possible  to  picture  a  s.t  .i:,tirn, 

along    about    1943.   where    Britaai    and    hrr 

allies  will  h:.vr  -\)r]:  sirrr-^'th  in  the  &ir  thi-.t 

the  Gcr.ir.  pl-t;-  will  hnd  the  trtles  turnd 

1     c   inrlctclv    ^n    th' m,    f- nd    thu-    be    made    to 
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realize  hew  things  were  for  the  Poles,  the 
R.  A  F.,  the  French,  and  the  others  they  so 
clearly  outnumb-r'jd  !n  the  eaily  days  of  the 
war 

The  theory  that  Britain  could  bomb  Ger- 
many Into  surrender  from  the  air  was  ad- 
vanced here  several  months  ago  by  Malcolm 
MacDcnald,  young  British  High  Commis- 
sirner  to  Canada. 

MacDonald.  sen  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
P..";-ev  MacDcnald,  had  Just  made  a  tour 
of  Canada  and  h-id  ob-i  rved  the  grt-at  ha-ch- 
ery  fur  the  war  birds  there.  Under  the  Em- 
pire training  program  in  Canada,  somethiri? 
like  50  000  airmen  are  being  trained  annually. 

BEAVERBRCOK    DIS.^GREES 

From  tho>e  schools,  MacI>Tnald  said  at  a 
press  conference  at  the  British  Embassy, 
would  come  the  men  who  would  bomb  Ger- 
many into  surrender.  ?ma.-hing  at  her  w.ir 
factories  and  .shattering  German  morale. 
Tlie  German  morale,  he  said,  was  much  more 
brittle   than   the  English. 

A  few  weeks  later  Lord  Beaverbrook  came 
to  town.  He  had  Just  come  from  the  meet- 
ing of  President  Roo.-evelt  and  Prime  M'n- 
Ister  Churchill  cfT  Newfoundland,  and  he  t^  o 
held  forth  before  new-^papermen  at  the  Brit- 
ish Eirsbassy 

He  was  told  about  MacDonald's  statement 
about  bombing  Germany  into  surronri.:r. 
Did  he  agree  with  this  thesis?  BeaverbrO'  k. 
who  once  was  the  head  of  British  aircraft 
production,  glowered  aiid  snapped. 

"They  couldn't  bomb  us  into  surrender, 
could  they?" 

Beaverbrook  was  reported  to  liave  told  some 
Senators,  In  answer  to  their  questions  con- 
cerning an  A.  E  F.,  that  Great  Britain  most 
certainly  did  expect  another  A   E   F. 

Whatever  Americans  may  think  or  hope  on 
this  score,  therefore,  the  British  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  che:.p 
war.  Many  spokesmen  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  agiee  wrh  them.  S:)mebody— per- 
haps It  was  Gen  Hugh  Johnson — once  sa:d 
that  ycu  can't  fight  a  war  Just  a  little  bit, 
any  more  than  you  can  put  out  a  fire  Ju«t  a 
little  bit. 

W.\VELL-.\UCHINLECK   VIEWS 

The  interviews  with  Gen.  Sir  Archibald 
Wavell,  now  British  commander  in  chi^f 
In  India,  and  Gen.  Sir  Claude  Auchmleck, 
British  commander  in  the  Middle  East,  were 
obtained  by  Harold  Denny,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Denny  interviewed  both  men  in 
Cairo.  Egypt;  WavoU  on  July  4.  and  Achln- 
leck  on  July  7  This  It  will  be  noted  w.'.s 
after  Germany  launched  her  attack  on  Rus- 
sia 

General  Wa'cll  told  Denny  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fur:ou5  fighting  that  was  then 
taking  place  In  Russia,  the  West  remained 
the    prmc.pal    ba'tlefield. 

"Can  you  win  the  war  without  America's 
full-scale    participation'^  '    Demy    asked. 

WavFll  shock  his  head  slowly  and  then 
rep'i'^d; 

"'We  shall  have  to  have  airplanes,  tanks, 
munitions,    tran.-^pcrt.   and   finally   men." 

"When"" 

"Tlio  sooner  the  better.  But  that  depends 
on  when  ycu  are  ready,  doesn't  it?  I  sup- 
pose when  ycu  get  in'o  all-out  productiD.i 
you  will  be  able  to  equip  any  number  of 
men   for  anywhere   in   the   world  " 

"O.N    THEIR    OWN    SOIL" 

To  General  Auchinleck,  Denny  put  pretty 
much  the  sam.e  question,  saying: 

"Do  you  think  American  manpower  will  be 
needed  before  this  war  is  won?  " 

"I  do,  certainly,"  said  Auchinleck.  "If  this 
war  is  to  be  v.'cn  prcperly — and  it  Is  not  to  be 
won  unlfss  ;t  is  won  properly,  with  ro 
armistice — it  has  got  to  be  wen  In  Europe, 
And  in  Germ.any. 

"The  Germans  must  be  beaten  on  their 
own    soil,    exactly    the    way    Napoleon    waa 


beaten.  And  if  this  is  the  way  it  is  to  turn 
out,  we  certainly  are  going  to  need  Ameri- 
can manpower,  just  as  we  did  m  the  last  war  " 

Lord  Halifax,  the  British  Ambassacicr,  who 
has  just  com.e  back  from  a  visit  to  En:^land, 
was  asked  here  yes'frday  if  the  British  were 
counting  on  an  A.  E.  F. 

"I  nev^r  heard  that  question  discussed  in 
England,"  he  said  "That  I  can  truthfully 
tell  ycu.  for  the  reason  that  we  feel  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  American  people  themselves  to 
deride." 

Lord  Halifax  said  that  he  had  always  felt 
that  the  cnly  way  to  defeat  Germany  was  tc 
m.lict  a  military  vic.ory  on  her  on  lar.d  ai 
well  as  m  the  air. 

The  Insistence  of  Wavell  and  Auchinleck 
on  beating  Germany  "properly"  en  her  own 
soil  recalls  what  G^n  John  J.  Pershing,  com- 
mander of  the  la't  A,  E  F.  said  bout  the 
Wcrld  War.  In  his  two-volume  account  of 
that  war.  he  said  it  was  a  serious  mistake  for 
the  Allies  to  have  allowed  the  Germ.ans  an 
armistice  whereby  they  were  allowed  to  march 
home  with  banners  flying,  and  without  hav- 
ing to  ficht  a  battle  on  Germ.an  soil.  He 
would  have  had  the  Allies  occupy  Berlin  Just 
to  remind  the  Germans  who  had  won  the  war. 


Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RENL^RKS 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF    LOL'ISI.AN.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Octchcr  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   LABOR    RECORD 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speakpr.  thp  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  princi- 
ple which  will  be  expected  in  such  legis- 
lation Will  probably  be  con.sidered  by  this 
Congress  in  the  ne'ar  future.  Thi.s  legis- 
lation and  the  principle  embodied  there- 
in will  be  of  tremendous  importance  to 
everybody  in  the  Ignited  Spates — the 
sugar  producer,  both  farmers  and  re- 
finers, the  working  people,  and  ih*;  con- 
suming public. 

The  viev.-point  of  the  working  ptcple  of 
our  section  is  well  expressed  in  an  edito- 
rial that  appears  in  the  Labor  Rf-coid  in 
the  August  1941  i.-;.'^ue.  The  Labor  R  c- 
ord,  incidentally,  is  the  local  orgr.n  of  tiie 
Anierican  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  editorial  in  qu^.'^tion  read-  as  fol- 
lows: 

LIFT    TI^E    KUG\R    RE^TniCTIi^iN 

Tlie  grc'.ving  of  ;u2arr,ine  and  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  and  r?rincd  sugar  lia^  long 
been  hampered  in  Louisiana  and  other 
States. 

With  European  and  .'V'laMc  countries  at 
war  tcdav,  there  will  be.  withcn'  question 
of  doubt,  an  a^-ti'e  ?i'2..r  shcr'aee  wlvich 
will  result  in  exorbitant  price.^  and  severe 
raTionmK. 

Tlie  Washington  powers  h.ive  lur.a  deprived 
us  tlie  right  to  plant  nnre  cane  and  beets  en 
an  Increased  acreage  basis  because  of  tha 
false  belief  that  our  "good  neighbor"  rela- 
tions will  be  endangered  We  h.'ve  always 
been  a  stanch  advocator  of  th>^  eood- 
nclghbor  policy,  but  we  are  star.chly  cp- 
I   posed  to  a  sugar-curtailment   law  or   price 


fixing  at  thes«  times,  when  our  every  re- 
source should  be  used  to  help  supply  the 
sugar  demands  of  the  United  States  and  oiu: 
allies. 

Sugar  has  aflways  been  one  of  the  vital 
needs  of  the  Aptierican  public  and  the  prin- 
cipal agricultitfal  pursuit  of  several  States. 
In  normal  tinles  this  community  has  been 
one  of  the  largest  sellers  In  the  line  of  fiX>d 
products.  At  Ihis  time,  when  war  Is  spread 
far  and  wide,  $ugar  Is  supplying  the  energy 
needed  by  mem  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
defense  plants,  After  the  war  13  over  the 
task  of  feeding  the  exhausted  nations  will 
remain  with  uj,  and,  as  usual,  sugar  in  great 
quantities  wilj  be  needed  to  supply  the 
demand. 

It  is  high  time  that  Washington  realizes 
our  potential  resources  and  gives  us  the  green 
light,  to  plant  and  refine  to  capacity  so 
that  a  serious  ^ugar  shortage  will  be  averted. 


Anti-Semitism 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

I  or  NE-W  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mond(iy.  October  6,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW    YORK 
HER.'VLD  TRIBUNE 


Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exterd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  pub- 
lished by  the-  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  September  17,  1941, 

In  these  days,  when  forces  all  over  seek 
to  create  intolerance  in  the  United  States, 
an  editorial  like  the  one  I  am  now  pre- 
senting to  the  House  is  as  refreshing  as 
the  morning  <3ew. 

(From  the  Ne*  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 17, 1941] 

A  LfJATHESOME  WEAPON 

Antl-Semltlstn  was  the  most  contempti- 
ble, as  It  was  also  the  most  dangerous,  of  all 
the  weapons  it  the  armory  with  which  Hi't- 
ler  subverted  bermany  and  set  out  to  en- 
slave the  world.  And  from  time  Immemorial 
the  meanest,  Ijhe  most  contemptible,  as  well 
as  tl.f>  .iafest  atid  easiest,  excuse  of  those  who 
LJ^'  '■ ''  V  '-id  tills  poison — whether  Nazis,  or 
jwht'ir  sympathizers  or  their  counterparts  In 
ether  times  ajid  places — has  been  the  pre- 
•i^nse  that  thfc  poisoner  was  really  only  a 
creat-hcarted  jfriend  of  the  Jews,  trying  to 
save  them  frorn  the  prejudices  which  their 
"'unwisdom  "  oc  their  "excesses"  would  other- 
wise arouse.  One  encountered  It.  ad  nau- 
seam, in  the  ^rly  days  ofthe  Hitler  move- 
ment in  Germany;  cne  has  met  it  over  and 
over  again  elsfwhere.  Its  vlciousncss  is  ap- 
parent; it  is  in  obvious  and  despicable  de- 
vice for  spreading  the  bigotry  It  pretends  to 
combat.  Yet  |  this  Is  the  precise  defense 
which  S?natoij  Nye  has  raised  against  the 
plain  inferencfc  that  the  Isolationists'  pre- 
cious "investigation"  Into  the  motion-picture 
industry  is  pfimarily  an  attempt  to  light 
the  fires  of  N»zi  anti-Semitism  in  aid  of  a 
cause    already    desperate 

Senator  Nyej  America  First,  and  the  other 
Isolationist  leaders  alone  know  their  own 
inner  motives.  Others,  endeavoring  to  assess 
them,  can  only  look  at  the  evidence.    They 
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can  only  Infer  that  the  increasing  persistence 
with  which  Uie  anti-Semitic  poison  has  ap- 
peared in  isoliitlonist  pronouncements  is  not 
an  accident.  It  was  hardly  an  accidental 
choice  of  names  when  Senator  Whetlfr.  In  an 
Isolationist  speech  as  long  ago  as  last  Feb- 
ruary, was  denouncing  "political  control  by 
a  financial  oligarchy,  whether  it  be  the  Thys- 
sens  and  Krupps  in  Germany,  the  Rothschilds 
In  Ensland  and  France,  the  Sassoons  in  India 
and  China,  or  the  Morgans,  the  Warburgs. 
the  Kuhn-Lccbs,  and  other  International 
tankers  In  the  United  States."  One  cannot 
forget  Senator  Ntes  speech  on  August  1  In 
St    Louis: 

"Who  Is  pushing  and  hauling  America  to 
plunge  us  into  this  war?  'Who  are  the  men? 
'Who  Is  putting  up  the  money  for  all  this 
propaganda?  •  •  •  I  haven't  the  time  to 
name  all  those  contributing  to  cur  march  to 
war.  but  I  will  tonight  name  some  of  them  " 

Gut  of  thousands  he  might  have  selected, 
he  actually  giive  17  names  cf  men  prominent 
In   the   motion-picture   Industry^all    Jewish 
ecundlng   (that  at  least  2  are  aCTually  non- 
Jews  was  not  explained)  and  carefully  omit- 
ting the  names  of  non-Jewish  executives  of 
equal  Importance  In  some  of  the  very  com- 
panies to  wfclch  he  referied.     The  fact  that 
the    present    Investigation    has    been    hastily 
broadened  tc    bring   in    the   names  of   a  few 
non-Jewish   motion-picture   people  does   not 
remove  the  impression  made  by  this  speech. 
One  remembers  America  First's  statement, 
appearing  In  the  Daily  News  here  on  Septem- 
ber  6.   citiuf:   those   who    were    attacking   It. 
Among  the  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands   of    ntm-Jews    who    might    have    been 
usea  as  examples,  America  First  selected,  in 
addition  to  British-born  Dr    Frank  Kingdon. 
three  Jews,  and  a  speaker  before  the  Jewish 
War    Veterans.      After   this.    Mr.   Lindberghs 
virtually    unconcealed    aipeai    to    antisemlt- 
ism  5  days  later  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
isolated  episode;  and  the  m.otion-picture  in- 
vestigation,   beginning    with    Senator    Nte's 
pronouncement  that  "four  names,  each  that 
of  one  of  the  Jewish  faith,  each  foreign  born" 
are  "primaniv  responsible  for  propaganda  In 
the  motion -picture  field"  could  take  on.  de- 
spite all  the  Senator's  protestations,  but  one 
Interpretation 

Many  Isolationists  are  not  anti-Semitic,  we 
are  glad  to  concede.  But  the  evidence  that 
their  leaders  are  deliberately  taking  up  this 
de<:plcable.  disruptive,  and  profoundly  In- 
human and  tin-American  weapon  to  bolster 
a  lost  causi^  Is  too  -strong  to  be  disregarded; 
and  there  is  no  non-Jewish  American  deserv- 
ing the  name  who  will  not  turn  from  that 
business  with  loathing. 


Life  in  the  Navy 


FXTFN?ION  OF  REMARKS 

r  ■ 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

(  f    %■ ;    i'.a.»N 
IN  ll'F  HOU.-E  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ML-r.day.  October  6.  1941 


I  FT-rFP    FROM  A  CONSTITfFNT 


I  hope  Im  n.  t  takmc  up  yc^ur  valuable 
time  reading  this  letter  But  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  serve  my  cuntry.  and  ever  ^o 
happy  to  be  here 

The  food  Is  wonderful  here  and  it  makes  a 
fellow  feel  like  a  man 

I  can't  thank  you  enough  for  helping  me 
get  into  the  Navy  Mr.  Dingell. 

I  am  -the  first  platoon  leader  In  rr.y  com- 
pany 

Wei:      Mr     Dingell.    Ill    close    now    as    I 
thought    1   would   write   you   a   few  lines   to 
tell  you  how  I  like  the  Navy. 
It's  swell 

Respectfully  yours. 

Leonard  C   Lanc. 
Companv  156.  United  States 

Natal  Training  Station, 

Ceat  Lakes.  III. 


Ml.  DINGELL.  M:.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
cently received  by  me: 

OCTOEFR  2,   194L 

Lear  N;r  Dingell:  Thanks  to  your  help 
and  cocp'?ration,  I  am  In  the  Navy  now. 


H.  R.   10:    Cherokee  Jurisdiction  Bill 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

or' OKI  AH    M^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErUESENTATIVES 


Monday,  October  6.  1941 


Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
to  H.  R-  10.  Sc\enty-sovtnth  Congress — 
House  Report  No.  289— Union  Calendar 
No.  86: 

The  Representatives  of  the  State  cl  Okla- 
homa, by  unanimous  vote,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  on  the  6th  day  of  May  1941: 

"CrRTinCATE 

"We  hearby  certify  that  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution  were  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  6. 

1941: 

"  "Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  pledged  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  a  settlement  of  the 
Indian  clalnas  against  the  United  States  If 
the  Indians  would  agree  to  white  settlement 
of  Indian  Territory  and  to  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma;  and 

"  "Whereas  Congress.  In  pursuance  thereof, 
passed  Jurisdictional  acts  to  that  end.  among 
others  the  Act  of  April  25,  1932.  to  permit 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  now  referred  to  m  H  R.  10. 
Seventy-seventh   Congress,   and 

••  'Whereas  the  Oklahonaa  delegation  peti- 
tioned the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  these  claims  to  a  settlement,  and 

"  'Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
drew  a  bill  for  this  purpose  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  wit,  H.  R  10,  which,  after 
several  hearings,  was  reported  with  amend- 
ments to  the  House,  unanimously  and  favor- 
ably, and 

""'"Whereas  It  is  manifest  from  tlie  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Indian  ARairs 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  these  Indian  groups  are  now  en- 
titled to  a  final  judicial  determination  of 
their  present  claims  on  the  merits,  and 

"  Whereas,  the  settlement  cf  the  affairs  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  of  great  im- 
porUnce  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  to 
the  peace  and  security  cf  its  citizens,  and 

"  "Whereas  bcth  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publican Members  of  this  Congress  were 
elected    en    r.at.^^nal    platfcrms    tf-pectively 


pled|:ing    a    speedy    .>.*  i  tlcmert    cf    u'A    Ind.an 
claln.s:    Therefore,    be    it 

-Resolved.  That  the  Ch..itir,an  of  tlie 
Oklahoma  Delegation.  Hon  Will  :n  Cait- 
wright.  Is  hereby  requested  on  b-,  lialf  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  call  to  'he  ;!'ten- 
tlon  of  the  chairmen  of  other  S-ate  d- leca- 
tlons,  the  request  of  the  State  C  OKialioina 
that  H.  R.  10,  Seventy-seyenth  Cor.gre.-s.  be 
passed,  giving  these  Indians  an  cpp'.^nunity 
to  present  their  claims  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  with  the  right  of  appeal  tc  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  i^-atp'^  end  ful- 
filling the  pledges  made  by  cur  Gc^o•.nmcnt  ' 

^  "WlLBURN    C.^RTNVF.IOKT. 

"Chairtnan  of  the  OkUi^n  lua  DtUcauon. 

"VlCTOa    WICKERS}!. ^.M. 

••Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  D<  .-  j^;'.    ^i  " 

^'.:     Speaker,    the     Ea.^tern     Cherokee 
case  described  m  H  R  10,  ha.^  ncv-  r  been 
heard  by  any  court   m  its  merits,  not- 
withstanding any  suggeMicns  to  the  con- 
trary.   The  above  statement  I  base  upon 
the  Jurisdictional  Act  contained  in  sec- 
tion 68  ol   ih.    Cherokee  Aiiciment  Act. 
approved    Ju'.y    1,    1902    i32    Stat,    716». 
This  act  authorized  the  Cherokee  Tribe 
of  Indians  or  any  band  theieol  to  sue  the 
United  States  for  any  legal  or  tquilable 
cla:m    m    accordance    '\\ith    the    revised 
statutes  2103-06.  which  statutes  required 
the  attorney's  contract  to  b'  apprcvid  by 
th(  Secretary  of  tht  Interior.    Tht  East- 
ern Che.'-  k.  t  nt  \cr  had  an..'  ccntiact  ap- 
proved by  'Avj  Sfcreiary  ol  the  Interior. 
The  manner  m  which  the  Cnuit  cf  Claims 
in  40  Ci^urt  of  Claims  252.  aiiJ  the  United 
States    Supreme    Court    in     202     United 
States  101.  considered  the  equitable  nghts 
of   the   Eastern   Chtrckecs   was   attained 
by  the  Court  of  Clam..^  itself  airccting 
the  attorney  'ftho  repiescnttd  individual 
Eastern   Cherokees  to   intervene  in   the 
suit  brought  by  the  Cherckee  Nation,  or 
in    the    name    of    the    Cherck'e    Nation, 
under  the  act   approved    July    1,    1902, 
aforesaid. 

Ti.iee  Eastern    Cherckets  from  Okla- 
homa had  em.ploycd  attorneys  to  repre- 
sent them  and  others  having  a   like  in- 
terest and  this  commit tte.  ccnsi.stmg  cf 
David  Muskrat.  Danul  Gntf^.  and  Frank 
J.  Boud.not.   had  employed  John  Vaile, 
of  Fort  Smith.   A:k..  in    a   cciv.iact    net 
approved  by   iht    Stciftary  of  'he   Inte- 
rior.    John    Vaile    employed    Robert    L. 
Owen.    Individual  Chtrrktts  east  of  the 
Mississippi   River   empicvid    R.   V.   Belt 
and  Belva  Leekwood.  respectively.    Owen 
&  Bell   fihd  an  inttrveninp  ps: tuicn  tcn- 
tativtly   withcut  any  appicved  contract. 
the  suit  heme  numbered  23214.     Belva 
Lockwcod  filed  a  like  petit ;f:n.  numbered 
23212.     riavmp    no     approved    contract, 
Owen  &:  Belt  and  Belva  Lockwcod  were 
directtd  by  the  court  to  inte-Vfne  m  No. 
23199,  wiiich  had  been  brcjpht   m  pur- 
suance of  law.  2103-6  Rtvi.cd  Statutes. 
Their  only  issue  was  aga-nst  the  Cherc- 
kee Nation  as  to  their  r  wr.fr-hip  of  item 
2  of  the  accounting  and  th*^  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  name  of  the 
Eastern  Cherokees  was  acair.-t  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  in  their  b- lv,il  exchjs:vr-ly. 
The  Cherokee-  Na^on.  und*r  the  iurisdic-' 
tional  act  cf  July  L   1902    thrcugh  the 
principal    chiet    appointor;    a't-rnf^ys    to 
represent  the  Cheirkep  Na'i'^n— that  is, 
the  Cherckee  povemm'nf.  then  defunct. 
This  contract  by  the  Cherokee  chief  was 
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approved  by  fhe  S 'cretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, bur  tr.e  Cherrkep  Nation  there  rep- 
re.-intei  was  a  torally  different  entity 
f;-om  the  Eastern  Cherckees.  The  Cher- 
ckte  Nat.cn  irpresenied  by  the  Chero- 
k'-e  chief  wa^  a  pcliticai  entity,  estab- 
l:.-hed  to  protect  hie  and  property  in  the 
Ch*"ick»'e  country,  I:?  citizfn.s  included 
16,000  persons  who  were  not  Eastern 
Chfrck-.e.; — to  v.:t,  the  intermarried 
whites,  the  Cherek-'C  Freerimen.  so 
calitd.  the  adGp:t.d  Deiawuies.  tlie 
adopted  Shav/nees,  other  adopted  In- 
dian<,  and  th"  Western  Cherckees.  The 
Eastern  Ch' ikoees  contained  15.000 
mcn-.b  rs  who  w^re  not  citizens  of  the 
Chcrck-  e  Na'icn,  ihcu.-^ands  o{  whom  re- 
5^ided  in  probably  a  dozen  S'ates  other 
than  Oklahoma.  The  Guion  Miller  res- 
Lster  of  Eastern  Cherokees  made  as  Com- 
missioner of  t;ic  Court  of  Claim.s  dem.cn- 
strates  this  fact,  that  the  Eastern  Cher- 
ckees were  an  entirely  difftrent  cnti'y 
from  the  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  filrd  m  January  1903,  was 
numbered  23,139,  and  did  not  contem- 
plate any  review  of  the  treaties  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  court. 
It  contemplated  only  bringinst  suit  for 
an  indebtedness  acknowledped  by  the 
United  States  in  the  so-called  Slade- 
Bender  account.  The  Slade-Bender  ac- 
count arose  under  the  contract  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  to  quitclaim  the  Chero- 
kee cutlet  in  Oklahoma  to  the  United 
States.  The  Outlet  contained  over 
8.000,000  acres  of  land.  The  payment  of 
the  account  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
purchase  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  for  the  land. 

The  United  Stages  agreed  as  part  com- 
pensation for  this  quitclaim  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  amounts  due  the  Chero- 
kee Nation.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior employed  Slade  and  Bender  to  make 
the  account.  It  was  not  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  an  account  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  account  when  made  was 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Cherokee  Nation 
May  21.  1894.  and  accepted  by  the  Chero- 
kee Government  December  1,  1894.  on 
the  condition  that  the  amount  acknowl- 
edged to  be  due  should  be  immediately 
paid  by  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
paid  and  suit  was  permitted  by  the  act 
of  July  1,  1902,  known  as  the  Cherokee 
Allotment  Act.  as  heretofore  recited. 

When  this  matter  went  before  the 
Court  of  Claims.  Owen  and  Belt,  on  be- 
half of  the  Muskrat  Committee,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees, 
urged  that  the  second  item  of  the  Slade- 
Bender  account  equitably  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  Cherokees  under  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  the  Treaty  of  1846  '9  Stat.  871) 
and  did  not  belong  to  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion or  its  citizens  who  were  not  Eastern 
Cherckees. 

There  was  no  misunderstanding  of  this 
matter  in  the  Court.  The  Court  of 
Claims  directed  the  attorneys  of  the 
Mu^krat  Committee  to  intervene  on  be- 
half of  their  clients  and  they  did  inter- 
_^  vene  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation   against  the   United  States,   No. 


23,199.  In  intervening  they  did  so  by 
direction  of  the  Court  and  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  2103-OG,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inierior  did  not  recognize  the  attc^neys 
of  the  Muskrac  Committee  as  entitled  to 
r-pte.-fnt   th"  Ea.'^iein  Crherckees. 

But  the  r:sht  of  the  Eastern  Cfierokees 
w.-r'?  not  involved  as  far  as  a  review  of 
the  treaties  was  concerned  in  the  suit 
23159  which  related  only  to  an  account 
rendered  by  Slade  and  Bender  and 
adiVf^ted  by  the  Uiuted  States,  and  the 
Coiiit  m  tcmmeniino;  upon  this  claim  of 
tlv-  Cherokee  Nation  made  the  following 
C'.:mniHnt  bv  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
rr^  rri'^  C'v.ut  of  the  United  States  in 
Two  Hundr^'d  and  Second  United  Slates 
R' ports,  p.i^e  101,  quoting  from  the  lan- 
suaee  employed  by  Chief  Justice  Nott,  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  m  the  ca^-e  23199,  40 
Court  of  Claims,  paae  252,  as  fellows, 
to  wit : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  this  case  Is 
simply  one  to  recover  purchase  money  upon 
a  contract  of  sale.  •  •  •  xhe  account 
\va.s  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end 
v.a.s  the  immediate  payment,  as  near  as  might 
be,  of  the  whole  consideration  to  be  given 
i  jr  the  ce.s:s:oii  of  the  outlet.  •  •  -  This 
Is  not  The  ca.=e  of  a  party  prospcut;:.a;  an 
unliquidated  debt,  but  a  case  of  sale  ar.d  de- 
livery and  nonpayment  of  the  purchase 
money  for   the  tiling   sold   and  delivei-d 

The  aoove  facts  stated,  fully  justify  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Commit'ee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate 'Senate  2952,  76th  Cong,.  S.  Rept. 
1556 1  :  by  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  its  report  on  Sen- 
ate 2952  '76th  Cong.  H,  Rr-pt.  2373'  ;  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  House  on  H.  R,  10  '77th 
Cong,,  Rept.  289  i ,  the  bill  now  und'^r  con- 
sideration: and  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  Senate  2952 
1 76th  Cong. I,  on  H,  R.  10  u7th  Cong., 
H,  Rept.  289 1;  and  by  the  opinion  and 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  case 
No.  23199,  40  Court  of  Claims  252;  and 
by  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  S'ates  '202 
U.  S,  101.  at  p.  121). 

The  Eastern  Cherokees  is  a  different 
entity  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  plaintiff 
in  case  No.  23199  '40  Court  of  Claims 
252 ' , 

The  Eastern  Cherokees  contained 
about  15,000  members  of  the  group  who 
were  not  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion and  the  Cherokee  Nation  aforesaid, 
contained  about  16,000  citizens  wlio  were 
not  members  of  the  Eastern  Ciierokee 
group,  to  wit,  Cherokee  freedmen,  inter- 
married whites,  adopted  Delaivare.s, 
adopted  Shawnees.  other  adopted  In- 
dians and  Western  Cherokees, 

The  Cherokee  Nation  aforesaid,  the 
defunct  Cherokee  government,  liad  no 
interest  as  such  in  the  per  capita  prom- 
ised to  the  Eastern  Cherokees  in  the 
ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1846  '9 
Stats.  871)— opinion  of  Attorney  General 
P.  C.  Knox,  1903. 

When  the  Eastern  Cherokees  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  a  settlement  of  their  claim 
versus  the  United  States,  under  the  ninth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  1846.  from  1900 
to  1902,  the  House  of  Representatives  by 


resolution  requested  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  advise  the  Congress  as  follows: 

the  Attorney  General  of  the 
hereby  requested  to  advise 
the  House  of  Risresentatives  with  all  coa- 


Resolied.  That 
United  States  is 


venient   speed   iii 
Cherokees  again 
or  not  the  avsard 
kee  agreement  ol 


said  award.     (H. 


Under    this 
General,  on 
to  the  House  of 


with  the  Eastern 
ties  other   than 


had  extended  to 
thorization,  It  is 
obligatory   upon 


the  case  of  the  Eastern 
the  United  States  whether 
rendered  under  the  Chero- 
Dccember  19.  1891,  ratified 


by  act  of  Congrt  ss  approved  March  3,  1893, 
as  set  forth  in  Icuse  Executive  Document 
No.  182  of  the  ='if ty-third  Congress,  Third 
session,  and  the  :  indinss  of  fact  of  the  Court 
cf  Claims  of  Apr;  1  28.  1902,  is  res  adjudicata; 
nicn  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  cf  Decen  ber  2,  1895,  and  advise  the 
House  of  Reprea  ;ntatlves  whether  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  n  that  opinion  now  con- 
stitute  a   valid   (lefensc   to   the  payment   of 


Doc.   No.  309,   57th    Cong.) 


resolution   the    Attorney 
January  22.  1903,  reporting 
Representatives,  said; 


Neither  the  ai  reement  nor  the  provision 
appropriating  m  aney  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  accountirg  authorized  an  accounting 
Cherokees  or  between  par- 
the  United  States  and   the 


Clierokee  Nation,  and  if  the  accounting  as 


matters  outside  of  the  au- 
surely  in  that  respect  not 
the  United  States.  Nor  is 
there  anything  fti  the  findings  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  whicji  changes  or  enlarges  the 
effect  cf  this  accounting,  or  makes  it  res 
adjudicata  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Eastern  Cherokaes.  (H.  Dec.  No.  309,  57th 
Cong,,  3d  sess,) 

As  a  groupj  the  Eastern  Cherokees 
never  apE>eared  in  court  under  the  au- 
thority of  law  until  the  Jurisdictional 
Act  of  April  25,  1932.  United  States  Re- 
vised Statutes  2103-06  requires  an  In- 
dian group  to  appear  through  attorneys 
having  a  contract  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  statute  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of   the   Interior. 

By  section  68  of  the  Cherokee  Allot- 
ment Act  of  July  1,  1902  <32  Stats.  716) 
the  Court  of  Claims  was  authorized  to 
hear  and  determine  any  suit  brought  by 
the  Cherokee  tribe  or  any  band  thereof 
through  attorneys  employed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  revised  statutes,  Sections 
2103-06,  and  to  make  parties  any  party 
having  an  interest  in  the  suit.  By  an 
amendment  of  March  3,  1903.  the  East- 
ern Cherokees  were  given  the  status  of 
a  band  for  all  purposes  of  said  section 
68  and  the  Court  of  Claims  was  directed 
to  make  the  Eiistern  Cherokees  party  to 
any  suit  brought  on  the  Slade-Bender 
Account   ^H.  Doc.  No.  309.  57th  Cong.). 

In  cases  23199,  40  Court  of  Claims. 
252.  and  202,  United  States  101.  three 
Eastern  Cherokees,  representing  them- 
selves and  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
Cherokees,  filed  a  petition  <No.  23214), 
setting  up  an  equitable  right  to  the  sec- 
ond item  of  the  Slade-Bender  Account. 
Their  attorne^^s  had  no  approved  con- 
tract, but  were  directed  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  on  the  14th  of  February,  1905. 
to,  intervene  in  the  suit  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  Cherokee  Nation— the  de- 
funct Cherokee  Government— case  23199. 

I  submit  herewith  a  photostatic  copy 
of  this  intervening  petition  showing  on  its 
face  that  it  was  by  order  of  the  court,  and 
also  a  photostatic  copy  on  the  back  there- 
of giving  the  authority  of  the  presiding 
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justice.  Hon.  Stanton  Peelle,  authorizing 
the  thing  of  thij,  intervening  petition  by 
Uie  attorneys  of  the  three  Eastern  Chero- 
kees afore=ai1  The  int<^i  \enine  petition 
was  sigti' d  t:.-  I^ibeii  L,  Ovxn  and  H  V. 
Belt  and  w,.^  Trt  d  m  the  name  of  the 
Eastern  CheickLi.s. 

Tlie  portion  of  the  petition  which  is  not 
of  importance  in  this  matter  is  omitted. 
The  record  is  confined  to  that  portion 
which  shows  tl:;;t  the  intervening  peti- 
tion was  by  order  of  the  court  and  was 
limited  to  th.c  is.vu*-s  in  the  ca.se  No.  23199. 

Many  {h<  ti=;and'-  of  thi  Eastern  Chero- 
kees r'^side  in  nn  di.'-tnct.  •  largely  full- 
blood  Indian.^  wliO  are  veiy  poor,  who  are 
entitled  to  this  money  due  them,  amount- 
ing, if  they  win.  to  probably  ever  $100 
each.  They  i-nt  tntitled  to  have  their 
claim  given  a  fair  hearing  with  the  same 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  has  been  given  to 
many  other  Indian  tribes  by  the  Congress 
where  constitutional  or  treaty  rights 
were  involved,  such  as  the  Crow  Indians 
of  Montana  the  Gliippewa  Indians  of 
Minnesota,  vanii.'-  Indian  tribes  of 
Aia.'-ka.  the  C'hippt  wa  IndiaruP  of  Wiscon- 
sin. th(  Menominee  Inriu-.n^  cf  Wisconsin, 
the  Klamat^  and  Mod'u,^  (  1  Oreeon  and 
Washington,  at.ri  .i  bar.ri  ■  f  Siv.ik'  Indians 
Of  Oregon  and  Washington,  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa,^  in  Minnesota,  and  so 
forth 

For    citat:nns     mt    A\vrv.d\    of    the 
Congressional  Prrr  kd   i  ,-l:.   .^4^14. 

FXHIBIT    .\ 

(In  the  Court  of  Claims  The  CheTokee  Na- 
tion V.  The  United  States.  No  23109  The 
Intervening  petition  of  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kees in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  v. 

'The  United   States.  No    23199    filed  under 
the  order  of  the  court] 
Now  come  the  Eastern  Cherokees  under  the 

direction  of  the  court   to  Interplead   m  the 

case  of   the   Cherckee  Nation   v     The   United 

States.  No    2;U99.      •      *      ' 

Respectfully  submitted 

Owen  O.  Belt. 
Robert  V  Belt. 

Attorneys  o/  Record. 
W.M    H    Robeson. 

Of  Counsel. 
February  14,  1905 

No    23199     In  the  Court  of  Claims.    The 
Cherokee  Nation  v   The  United  States.    Inter- 
vening petitian  of  the  Eastern  Cherokees. 
Let  this  pelltJon  t>e  filed  as  ol  February  14, 

1905. 

F  P   P. 

Filed  February  14,  1905,  Court  of  Claims. 
Owen  O    Belt, 
RoBT   L   Owen. 
R.  V   Belt. 

;4f/orTicys. 
\s    H  Robeson, 

Of  Counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
With  great  docility  and  deeply  against 
their  own  desire,  egrecd  to  relinquish 
their  tribal  ownership  cf  the  lands  cf  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  to  allot  the  re- 
mainder to  enable  the  United  i?tates  to 
establish  the  S'atc  of  Oklahoma,  now 
represented  by  nine  Members  of  Congress 
on  this  floor  They  have  testified,  as 
above  stated  that  the  United  States 
agreed,  as  part  consideration,  that  the 
United  States  would  provide  a  means  for 
a  ccmplete  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
the  five  tribes. 


The  United  States  in  the  last  fl^cal 
year,  received  over  $78,000,000  of  revenue 
from  the  people  ol  Ok;ah>.ma.  which 
would  not  have  been  ren/.td  excpt  for 
the  concessions  made  h\  \)'.'~  V\\<  CMllzed 
Tribes.  It  is  askinit  \eiy  ;itt:e  wlvn  the 
Oklahoma  delegatioti  demands  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  pledges  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  five  tribes.  We  trust  our 
collcaizues  will  be  pord  enough  to  con- 
sider and  remember  this  in  passing  on 

H.  R    10. 


Price  Fixing  of  Agriculture's  Products 


EXTENSION    OF   RTMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKEP.SHAM 

or    OKLAHelM.^ 
IN   THE  HOI.-SE  CF  REPP.F^rNT.M  IVES 


Monday,  October  6.  1941 


PETITICN  OF  OKL.MIOM.^  F.AP.M 
ORGAM/.ATIOXS 


Ml.  WICKERSHAM.  M:  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark-  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  feilcw.r.t'  petition: 

Petition  ai'.d  r(  s   '■,;•:.  ii 

Hon    Victor  Wicker.'- h  \\:.  M    C, 

House  Office  Building   Washington,  D  C  : 

We.  the  Greer  Ccunty  Fanners  Union,  Okla- 
home  Cotton  Cooperative  Assuciation,  Farm- 
er's Union  Cooperative  Gin,  and  Quint  County 
Cooperative  Creamery,  all  of  Greer  County. 
Okla  . 

Do  petition  the  Ccingress  cf  tlie  United 
States  of  America,  through  the  Honorable 
EiMER  Thomas.  United  States  Senat^^  ol 
Oklahoma, 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  refrain  from  placing  any  and  all 
price-fixing  ceilings  on  agricultural  products; 
that  tlie  price  of  farm  products  t>e  based  on 
a  par  with  industrial  products. 

To  fix  agricultural  products  at  this  lime 
would  place  the  American  farmer  In  a  posi- 
tion he  could  not  meet,  because  of  the  rising 
cost  ol  farm  machinery  and  repairs,  the  in- 
creased cost  ol  labor  and  living  expenses. 

The  national  emergency  demands  that  food 
and  clothing  be  produced  in  abundance; 
price  ceilings  would  Impair  the  national  de- 
fense by  hindering  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

Therefore  the  members  of  the  following 
farm  organizations  of  Greer  County,  Okla  , 
go  on  record  as  against  price-fixing  schemes 
for  agricultural  products  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  assembled  at  Mangum, 
Okla  .  the  4th  day  ol  October  1941. 

Resolution  Commlrt*^- 

\V   O  Lawson. 
Greer  Covnti  Farv.r's  Union. 
Bob  HEATi.ev 
Oklahoma  Cotton   Cooperative   As.<!r ciaiicm. 

A      HiNN-ON. 

Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Gv.s. 
L  G  Clark, 

Quint  County  Cooperative  C'eamery. 
H    J    Banks 

Ciai'Tno'-;   c>  Jox^vt  Mc'-lwg. 

Attest:  9 

Henry  WoETHiNciTrN 
Secretary  of  Juint  MtC.r^g. 


Iraak  Walton  League  of  America  Adopts 
Important  Resolution 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

0>    b     V   ;  H    DaK  )T  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  eh   KtPKi-.-LN  1  .MIVES 


Mondnv    Oct    b,--    6.   1941 

REseini(^\"  .AnoPTPTi:)  .^t  meeti.vg  in 

CnU'.^C,0    SKPTEMBER  '^0 


Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  Speaker,  only  those 
witli  convenuntiy  ^ho];  nu-mcru  .^  can 
forget  the  exploitation  rf  natu;e  in  this 
country  which  i  reiured  dur:nt-'  the  World 
War  period.  Amfrica  is  still  paying  the 
p>enalty  for  ^-hnrt-s'tjh'ed  policies  and 
dcllar-grabbinR  practices  which  were  m 
vogue  at  that  iim.e. 

It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  pus- 
ent  emergency  this  country  wilj  not  loiget 
or  unort  the  lessons  learned  a  tjuart'':  uf 
a  century  ae,v  L.»  t  us  not  now  eomimlt 
crimes  upon  m'.ure'  and  cirriini\'nr  the 
true  practices  rf  eenservation  in  the 
name  of  national  defense.  L-ei  us  re- 
member that  when  we  permanently  de- 
stroy the  bounty  of  nature  we  deslu  y  the 
basis  of  all  that  has  made  America  great. 

On  September  20.  tiie  national  dii  ac- 
tors of  that  outstanding  conservation  or- 
gan zation.  the  l7.aak  Walton  League  of 
Amt-nca,  met  in  Ch!ca:!o  pnd  adrp'ed  the 
following  thoueht-pro'vokmE  r'^sclution 
which  I  take  tins  or-P'  r'unny  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  ihi.  Ccng;esa  and  the 
country: 

Whereas  the  Izaak  Walton  League  1=  com- 
mitted to  protection  ol  public  nphts  in  nat- 
ural resources,  and 

Whr-rcas  many  bills  now  befi  rf'  di. tress 
under  the  banner  of  national  delense  ccm- 
pletely  ignore  the.se  values  while  nriur.lly 
contributing  nothing  to  . &Hd  celfnsc-;  Phce- 
fore  be  It 

Resoli>ed.  That  the  directors  ol  the  Iz?.ak 
Walton  Leagtie  of  America  in  meotln<;  a;  Chi- 
cago on  September  20.  1P41.  petition  the 
President  and  the  Conpresi-  tr  cal!  a  mera- 
torlum  on  thes^  unessential  prolects  as  a 
serious  sabotage  ol  real  national  defense 
thrci^gh  their  immense  diTerslon  ol  money. 
manpower,  and  material. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Tenth  District 
of  IMinoii 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

rj  !: ;  :n   :s 
LN   THE  HOU.SE   OP    KEPRESENl  ATIVES 


Mo-dau.  Oc:.  b,  r   6.   1941 

INFORMATION       AND      VOTING      RECORD 
J.'^NTARY    ?    OCTOBER    1.    1941 


Mr  PADDOCK,     Mr.  Speaker,  a  Mem- 
ber wh.o  icpresents  a  congres.-;ional  dis- 
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trict  like  the  Tenth  lUinois,  which  in- 
cludes more  than  625.000  people,  cannot 
reach  them  all  through  che  newspapers, 
the  radio,  the  postman,  and  personal  In- 
terviews. I  have,  therefore,  prepared  a 
detailed  report  covering  the  period  from 
January  3.  1941,  to  October  1,  1941.  It 
may  be  of  intt-rest  to  other  Members 
wlio.^e  district  problems  are  similar  to 
curs. 

Report  or  Congressman  George  A  P.\ddock 
TO  THE  People  of  the  Tenth  District  of 
Illinois 

Our  district  Is  the  eighth  largest  In  popu- 
lation in  the  country  It  extends  from  the 
Wisconsin-IHmois  hne  as  far  south  as  North 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  and  includes  all  of  Lake 
County,  four  Cock  County  townships  (New 
Trier.  Northfield.  Niles.  and  Evanston)  and 
all  or  part  of  nine  Chicago  wards  (41.  43.  44, 
45,  46,  47.  48,  49.  and  50)  .  It  contains  farm- 
ing territory,  industrial  areas,  and  suburban 
and  city  residential  sections,  with  numerous 
educational  mstituticns  Its  population  oi- 
cludes  substantial  numbers  of  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, teachers,  and  other  professional 
people,  and  the  workers,  managers,  or  stock- 
holders of  every  type  of  American  business. 
Its  tax  payments,  direct  and  Indirect,  are  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  Nation's  Income 

Because  of  these  facts  the  duties  of  its 
C'^ii^retsman  are  unusually  varied,  requiring 
contacts  with  almost  every  department  and 
bureau  of  the  Federal  Government. 

My  assignment  to  the  important  Interstate 
end  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  was  a 
recognition  of  the  diversified  interests  of  the 
Tfnth  District.  To  this  committee  are  re- 
ferred bills  on  commercial  aviation,  the  rail- 
rci'ds.  nnd  the  coal  industry;  it  receives 
food-and-drug  regulatory  legislation,  defines 
navigable  streams  and  rivers,  and  considers 
bills  regulating  commercial  brands,  and 
travelers  and  i2;ents  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  committees  recent  legislation  includes 
tlie  Federal  C:_'mmun:cations  Act.  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act  (all  S  E  C. 
amendments  and  bills  come  before  the  com- 
mittee i.  and  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Companies    Act. 

The  V  ork  of  every  Congressman  can  be 
divided  into  three  general  groups:  natloiial 
legislation,  district  matters,  and  the  personal 
affairs   of   constituents. 

1    N.'.TicNAL  lec:sl.\t:3N 

My  complete  voting  record  from  January  3. 
1941.  to  October  1.  1941,  as  compiled  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  wrh  citations  to  the  Congres- 
s:oN.\L  Record,  is  as  follows: 

January  22:  H  R.  1437,  additional  ship- 
building facilities  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
On  passage.  Yea.  page  243 

January  31:  H  R  2788.  independeni  cfRces 
appropriation  biil.  On  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructicni;  to  redtice  ncndefense  ap- 
propriation by  $25.000900.  Yea,  page  456: 
on  passage.  Yea.  page  457 

F.-bruary  8:  H  R  1776.  lend-lease  bill.  On 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instrtiction  to  creiit 
Great  Britain  not  exceeding  $2  000.000.000  for 
purchase  of  defense  articles  In  the  United 
States.  Yea.  p  i^e  814:  on  passage,  Nay.  p.tge 
815 

February  11:  House  Resolution  90.  to  cnn- 
tlnu?  Dies  ccmniittee  to  inve;=tigate  un- 
Aniencan  acr.  itif*.  Yea.  page  699 

February    17:    H    R    2665,    apportioning    of 
Representative?   m   Congress   among   tiie   sev- 
eral Sta'e?  by  the  eqwil  pr^'pcrtions  method 
On  House  Res.-.Urion  101.  for  consideration  of 
bill    Nay.  page  1079 

February  18:  H  R  2665,  on  m.mcn  to  re- 
commit. Yea,  pages  1123-1129.  On  passage. 
Nay.  pages  112i>   1130. 


March  11:  H.  R.  1776,  lend-lease  Dill  On 
House  Resolution  131  to  agree  to  Senate 
amendments.     Nay,  pa^e  2178. 

House  Resolution  120,  investigatr-n  ot 
national-defense  activities  Yea,  pages  2189- 
21D0 

March  19:  H  R.  405'J.  lend-lease  appropria- 
tion bill  ($7,000,000,000)  On  moticn  to  re- 
commit with  limitations  upon  the  expendi- 
tures. Yea.  pages  2383  2384  On  passage.  Yea, 
page  2384 

March  21:  H.  R.  4124,  first  supplemental 
nath.nal-defense  appropriations  (.S3.776- 
393  25^1       On  pa.=sage    Yea    pages  2465  2486. 

March  25:  H  r"  3368  apprupriHt..on  cl 
$1,500,000  for  the  OfSct,  of  Government  Re- 
ports, a  division  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President      On  passage.  Nay.  page  25^6 

March  26:  S.  252.  cotton  warchr^using  and 
commcdity  ciedit  corporation  bill.  On 
passage.  Nay.  pages  2594-2595. 

April  1:  H.  R  963.  provides  weights  and 
standardiza'ion  of  cottcn  baling  On  pas- 
sage, Nay.  page  2799. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  43.  Inter-Amencan 
Ccffee  Agreement.  On  passage.  Not  voting, 
pdirtd.   page   2842 

April  2:  House  Re^oluticn  162.  to  authorize 
studies  and  investigation  of  the  prrgress  of 
the  national-defense  program.  Yea.  page 
2907. 

April  23:  ri  R  137.  provides  for  appoint- 
ment of  cne  additiGnal  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  M.ssGUri  On  moti_-n  to  rcc  ni- 
mit.  Yea.  pages  3266  3267. 

H  R  148.  ic  perm;t  United  States  anorneys 
to  reside  wi*h:n  20  mile^  of  the  Di.-'nct  of 
C   lunibia      On  passage.  ?'ay.  page  327^ 

April  28:  H.  R  4342,  provides  for  black- 
outs in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  niotion 
to  strike  out  enacting  cl,iU,-e.  Yea.  page  3352. 

May  7:  H  R  4466.  ?h:p-stizure  bill.  On 
motion  to  recomm.ir.  Yea,  pages  3727  3728 
On  passage.  Nay.  pages  3728  3729, 

May  12:  H,  R  3490.  to  fix  annual  amount 
for  expenses  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 
Or.  pi.'^iaiie.  Nay.  p.xges  3939-3940. 

May  13:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  to  fix 
corn-  anJ  wlieat-market mg  quota.-.  On  con- 
ference report.  Nay.  pages  3985  3986. 

May  22:  H  R.  4671.  plant  protection  force 
{ jv  n.ivdl  sliore  establishments.  On  amend- 
ment providing  for  appointment  of  person- 
nel by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  without 
re=:ar:l  to  civil-service  la-.vs.  Yea.  pag^^  4336. 

May  26:  H  R  4646.  powers  of  president 
relating  to  stabilization  fund  and  weight  cf 
the  dollar.  On  Hou-e  Re^rlu*:nn  211  for  con- 
sideration  of   the   bill.   N.iv     pages   4430-4431. 

M:iy  27:  H  R  4646,  pr^eis  of  President 
relating   to  stabiliz.ition  fund  ai.d  weight  of 


to 


dclia: 


On    moricn    to    reromniit.    Yea. 


p3:?es  4480-4481     On  passage,  Nay,  page  4481. 

Mw  28  S  1438.  extension  of  operations  of 
the  Di-saster  Loan  Corporation  and  Electric 
H'^me  and  Farm  .Authority,  and  increasing 
authority  cf  the  RFC  On  pa.=sage.  Nay, 
pa^e  45118 

Jui.e  3:  H  R  3368,  appr  pnation  for  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports,  a  division  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  On 
conference  report.  Nay,  pages  4683  4684. 

June  9:  H.'r  4965.  Militaiv  E^teblishm.ent 
appropr;at::;n  bill.  On  Engel  am(  ndment  to 
pr'^h:b!t  the  u-e  of  ro;t.pi;.;s-{ix:  ^-fee  con- 
t:a''ts  by  War  Department.  Yea.  pag^s  4911- 
4312.     On  passages.  Yea.  page  4912. 

June  11:  S.  153.  amending  F-oera!  Crop 
Insuranse  Act  to  include  cotton  and  tobacco. 
On  passage.  Yea,  page  5046. 

Jt;ne  13:  House  J  Jint  Resolution  193,  re- 
lief and  work-relief  appropriation  bill.  1942 
On  Healy  amendment  to  remove  18  months' 
clati>e  for  \V  P  A.  workers.  Nav.  pages  5150- 
5151  On  Dirksen  amendment  that  no  part 
of  appropriation  be  used  to  coa-.p^nsate  David 
L.is^er.  Yea.  pages  5151-5132. 

June  19:  H.  R  4590.  Interior  Department 
appropri.it ;on    bill,    on    niutun    tu    recommit 


conference  report,  Yea,  pages  53 G3  5364  On 
conference  report,  motion  to  concur  in  Senate 
amendments.  N^y,  pages  5367.  5371   5372. 

June  24:  H.  P.  4693.  National  Housing  Act 
amendments,  cjn  amendment  to  conference 
report  regard Irtg  farm  tenant  mortgage  In- 
surance, Nay.  plage  5482. 

June  27;  H  ies  212.  to  create  a  committee 
to   study   prices   paid    for    necessities    of    life 
Not  voting,  paired,  page  5634. 

June  30:  H  R  5049.  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  !bill.  On  conference  report, 
amendment  permitting  free  tuition  to  nun- 
residents  In  t)istrlct  of  Columbia  public 
schools.     Nay.  paee  5776 

H.  R.  4228,  permits  wire  tapping  in  certain 
cases  On  H  Bes  222  for  consideration  of 
bill.  Nay.  page  5767.  On  Walter  amendment 
with  respect  tcj  issuance  of  search  warrants. 
Yea.  page  5792,  On  passage.  Nay.  page  5793. 
H.  R.  5166.  second  deficiency  appropriation 
bill.  On  conference  report,  motion  to  com- 
cur  In  Senate  amendment  relative  to  loans, 
grants,  and  rutel  rehabilitation.  Not  voting, 
paired,  page  57J&9. 

July  9:  S.  1S24.  deferment  of  men  by  age 
groups  under  the  Selective  Service  Training 
Act.  On  House  Resolution  243  for  consider- 
ation of  bill.    Yea.  pages  5893  5894 

July  10:  S  1524,  deferment  of  men  by  age 
groups  under  the  Selective  Service  Training 
Act.  On  Healay  amendments  relative  to  pro- 
visions author^lng  Prcildent  to  take  over  in- 
dustry during  fetrikes.  Yea,  pages  5983  5984, 
5984:  on  passage.  Yea,  page  5985. 

July  15:  House  Resolution  257.  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  transferring  certain 
Bureaus  and  Agencies  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.     Ye».  page  6082 

July  16:  S  1447.  provides  certain  methods 
of  maintaining  cadets  at  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  authorized  strength.  On 
motion  to  strike  out  enacting  clause.  Yea, 
pages  6113  611* 

July  29:  S.  |521,  deferment  of  men  by  age 
groups  under  ^elective  Service  Training  Act. 
On  motion  toi  recommit  conference  report. 
Yea,  page  6424 

July  30:  H.  R  5417,  revenue  bill.  1941. 
On  House  Resolution  280  for  consideration  of 
bill.     Nay.  pa^  6465. 

August  4:  ft.  R.  5417.  revenue  bill,  1941. 
On  amendment  to  strike  out  joint  Income- 
tax  returns.  Yea.  pages  6731-6732.  On  pas- 
sage.    Yea.  pa|e  6732 

August  5:  S  1579,  property-requisition 
bill.    On  passage.    Nay,  page  6791. 

August  7:  $.  1580,  Defense  Highway  Act. 
To  override  JPresidenfs  veto.  Nay,  pages 
6895-6897. 

August  12:  ^cuse  Joint  Resolution  222.  ex- 
tension of  the|  Selective  Service  Training  Act. 
On  motion  td  recommit.  Yea.  pages  7073- 
7074.     On  paslage.    Nay.  pages  7074-7075. 

August  13:  ]h.  R.  5300,  provides  for  corn 
and  wheat  marketing  quotas.  On  conference 
report      Nay,  iage  7096. 

S  1579.  property-requisition  bill  On 
motion  to  recommit  conference  report. 
Yea.  pages  71il4-7105. 

In  additionito  these  roll-call  votes  I  have 
voted  many  times  for  reductions  in  nonde- 
fense  appropriations  in  the  Committee  of  the 
WTiole.  where  jth?re  are  no  record  vot* s. 

I  have  supported  every  appropriation  re- 
quested by  t Je  administration  for  national 
defense. 

B.ls  I  hav^  Introduced  Include  the  fol- 
Icw.ng:  I 

H  R  1424  fcrovides  for  the  registration  of 
trade-marks  Jnd  copyrights  Used  In  ccm- 
m.erce.  I 

H  R  5065  Would  protect  employees'  profit- 
sharing  and  l^onus  plans  by  declaring  them 
exempt  from  the  cumbersome  and  expensive 
registration  rtquireraerts  of  the  S?curltle3 
and  Exchange  Act.  originally  designed  only  for 
publicly  sold  ^curities.  but  which  the  SEC. 
is  attempting!  to  spread  Into  the  employees' 
i    plan  field.    Tl|e  bill  will  be  considered  by  the 
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Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Ccmmlttee 
•with  Cher  SEC  ieglRlaticn  at  an  early  date. 
H  R  5C17  .s  a  rcdffirition  o*  the  term 
•"reorganization.''  to  prevent  the  Treat,uiy  De- 
part m»nt  fron  taylnp  as  "•profitable"  those 
transa<Tlor,s  it  which  re<3rganiz.€d  prcppnles 
have  been  stit  -'qu' ntly  sold  at  actual  los&es 
to  the  hQndh  ilclers  who  had  taken  them  over. 
Since  this  proposal  affects  every  individual  or 
corporatlcm  ownir.g  bends  m  one  of  ihes«  re- 
organized corporations,  including  the  insur- 
ance conipanlrs  which  invested  mill.oii*  of 
dollars  In  such  securities,  ih.s  bUl  wvuld 
benefit  every  Tenth  Dustrict  f  mily  containing 
6"    h  an  Invesu  r  .r  ,.olicyhf  Idc  r 

2      Tf  NTH     DISTRICT     AFTAIRS 

At  the  requi-st  cf  the  Evanston  City  Coun- 
t  cil.  I  mtroduicd  H  R  5120.  authorirng  'he 
\  conveyance  by  the  United  States  to  the  city 
cf  Evanston  of  the  remainder  of  the  Grosse 
Point  Lighthouse  tract  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  On  Septemt>er  25  after 
receiving  a  letter  cf  approval  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  committee  voted  to  re- 
port the  bill  and  recom.mcnd  Its  enac'ment 
Passage  by  the  Hoi  se  and  Senate  will  proba- 
bly result  from  this  favoraMe  actlcn  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Ccmmlttee 

Waukegan's  prcpoted  Coast  Guard   station 
has   b-cn    before  Congre.os   at   frequent  inter- 
vals In  recent  years,  with  adverse  action  ba.<-ed 
on   unfavcrable   reports   by   CV^ast  Guard   au- 
thorities     Although   Waukfgan    barber    han- 
dles an  increasing  amount  of  shipping  fcr  de- 
fense industries,  and  nearby  Great  Lakes  Na- 
val  Training   Station    is   steadily   expanding, 
tht-re  is  stjll  no  Coast  Guard  station  between 
Wilmctte,  111    and  Kenosha.  Wis      This  jeai  a 
public  hearing   f^  ll'>wfd  the  intn<luctl<;n  by 
me  of  H   R   5325,  and  a  five-ufTicer  board  heard 
testmiony  of  bUMntssmen,  yacht  owners,  fish- 
ermen, and  others      The   board   has   not   yet 
repcrte^l      If  U  reccrainends  the  new   station. 
H    R    5325  has   a  good  chance  of  enactment. 
H    R    5516,  which  I  intrrduced  at   the  re- 
quest of  North  Shore  park  district?  ar,d  the 
Ccck  County  Forest  Preserve  District,  would 
exempt  from   Federal  taxation  the  admiselon 
fees    to    municipal,    park,    or    forest-preserve 
beaches,  golf  courses,  skating  rinks,  and  other 
recieational    facilities    where    such    fees    are 
used  wholly  for   maintenance  and   improve- 
ment 

House  Resolution  302  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  report  on  the  necessity  fcr  a 
second  naval  academy,  and  the  advisability  cf 
locating  it  on  Lrike  Michigan  In  Lake  County. 
Ill  My  proposal  received  much  com- 
ment in  western  and  Wafhington  newspapers 
and  many  western  Senators  and  Congress- 
men have  promised  support.  Senator  C  Way- 
land  Brji.ks.  of  Illinois,  InUcducuig  a  simi- 
lar resolution  in  the  Senate  The  attitude 
of  the  Navy  Departtucnt  has  previously  been 
unfriendly  toward  another  academy,  wher- 
ever located,  but  Stcretaiy  Knox  s  report  may 
be  favorable  because  of  many  new  factors  In 
the  situation 

With   Congrefesman   Charles  S.   Dewey,   of 
the  Ninth  District,  I  have  urged  the  dredging 
of  the  ncrtb  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  to 
enable  river  shipyards  to  handle  Navy  small- 
craft  contracts,  and  I  attended  the  hearing 
In  Chicago  on  August   26   held   by   the    War 
Department  to  discuss  this  important  matter 
The   request  of  school  district  64  of  North 
Chicago   l.ir   an  allotment  of   Federal   funds 
for  school  facilities  to  meet  the  grave  problem 
of  Great  Lake.-;  Naval  l-raining  Station's  ex- 
pansicn,   new    before    the   Public    Works   Ad- 
ministration, is  receiving  my  active  cixjpera- 
tlon     In  addition,  there  have  been  numerous 
Interviews    and    telephone    talks   and   much 
corresp<  ndence  regarding  appropriations  and 
allocations  of    funds    fir   Gr<-at    Lakes,    Fort 
Sheridan,   and    Gienv;'*-    Naval    Reserve    Air 
Base:   defense  highway  construction,  landing 
etrips  along  highways,  recreation  centers,  and 


dffer.«e  housing:  p^st  rfTi.es  p.rri  p»ostal 
routes,  and  other  Gcernment  contacts  with 
the  district 

3      PKRSON.M-    AFTAIRS    OF    CON'STITVEN  TS 

The  contacts  of  my  office  »iih  the  indi- 
vidual problems  of  tiie  Tenih  District  nsi- 
dents  have  been  numerous  and  varied  Since 
January  3.  1941,  I  have  written  more  than 
14  000  personal  letters  Eight  private  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  bring  at>out  Inves- 
tigation of  claims  against  the  Government. 
We  have  given  deserved  cooperation  to  sick 
men  who  did  not  belong  in  the  Army,  and  to 
healthy  ones  whose  promotions  or  transfers 
were  delayed  by  necessary  departmental  pro- 
cedure. We  have  hastened  pat>sport  visas, 
and  assisted  the  transfer  of  money  to  de- 
pendents abroad.  We  have  helped  business- 
men to  get  appointments,  sent  them  appli- 
cations and  forms,  and  located  for  them  the 
officials  who  could  discuss  contracts  and 
priorities. 

Almost  every  day  we  receive  letters  or  calls 
from  those  who  wish  Government  employ- 
ment For  these  people  we  make  inquiries. 
wTlte  letters  of  recommendation,  and  refer 
them  to  possible  openings.  In  numerous 
instances  this  cooperation  has  had  successful 
results. 

Aside  from  all  the  customary  requests  of 
constituents— fcr  civll-service  transfers  or 
House  gallery-admission  cards,  for  bulletins 
on  gardening  and  housekeeping  or  technical 
studies  and  tabulaticns— we  have  received  a 
growing  number  of  ca.-es  from  the  various 
branches  rf  the  services  The  problems  of 
military  routine  and  the  riislccaticns  which 
service  has  caused  reflect  in  our  mail  at  fre- 
quent intervals  Many  cf.&es  can  be  hancUed 
through  company,  regimental,  or  post  com- 
manders Others  are  sent  to  the  Illinois 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Service  Council,  of  which 
I  am  a  member  The  rest  mun  be  tnken  to 
the  proper  divisions  of  the  War  or  Navy  De- 
partments and  brought  to  solution  there 

Schools  ask  for  Information  or  publications, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commercial 
associations  need  the  regulations  of  Govern- 
ment departments  and  aprncies  Ubiaries  re- 
quest reference  material,  and  every  manner  cf 
personal  problem  is  pre'cnted  for  our  assist- 
ance. 

Each  week  we  send  copies  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Reports'  news  bulletin,  the 
official  digest  cf  the  weeks  Federal  and  de- 
fense news,  to  a  steadily  increasing  list  who 
have  requested  this  publication,  we  also  have 
a  mailing  list  of  attorneys  and  businessmen 
who  wish  copies  of  important  pending  legis- 
lation News  releases  on  matters  of  locul 
impcrtance  go  to  the  62  newspapers  circu- 
lating in  the  Tenth  District. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  thank  the  thousands 
of  Tenth  Dr-trict  residents  who  have  given 
me  their  opinions,  comment,  and  suggestions. 
Such  letters,  including  those  which  definitely 
disaeree  with  my  own  positions,  are  extremely 
helpful  and  always  welcrme.  Every  Tenth 
District  letter  or  card  rece.ves  a  prompt  and 
personal  answer,  although  I  do  not  believe 
in  making  statements  as  to  my  future  votes. 
In  a  rapidly  changing  situation  it  Is  often 
poor  policy  to  m.»ke  predictlcns  on  compli- 
cated and  controversial  subjects. 

Every  letter  from  the  district  helps  In  mak- 
ing a  decision.  I  believe  a  Member  cf 
O-Uigress  should  represent  the  Interfsts  and 
wishes  of  his  district.  When  he  votes  his 
action  protects  those  interests  and  interprets 
those  wishes  In  the  light  of  his  c  wn  infor- 
mation and  according  to  his  own  best  Judg- 
ment 

I  hope  this  brief  statement  ot  my  legisla- 
tive record  and  report  of  office  activities  will 
interest  many  Tenth  District  residents  Per- 
haps It  will  suggest  to  some  of  them  ways 
In  which  their  Congressm.an  can  be  of  service. 
It  IS  a  serious  resp<\'.'-!bility  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber   of    Congress    under    present    conditions. 


Cur  decisions  nv.i«»  ^e  mptle  wth  fnP.'ble 
humfn  Judgment  ^n  fac'^  often  c>?^il!Ciing 
and  inc(  mp'ete  H'-wever  whatever  mistakes 
I  nave  made  have  been  done  under  my  own 
power  and  ne.t  by  rem.  tt  cciitiul  oC  any 
pirsc  n    party,  or  pressure   group.    " 


The  Americai  Stand  Together 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    MF.CINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ct    HEPHESENTATIVE3 


Tueaday.  October  7.  1941 


Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  Speaker,  1  have 
just  rfturnt:i  to  Wa.'^h,n!|ton  from  West 
•Virginia  whtvv  I  attfnded  the  fvfnt.<:  of 
the  twelfth  aimual  Mountain  State  for- 
est festival  m  if^y  heme  town  of  Eik  ns. 
This  year  our  programs  ctnttred  on  pan- 
Americanisin.  1  be;;cve  It  important  in 
these  days  that  wt  tiive  incrt-ased  atten- 
tion to  strengtlirniiig  the  bond":  of  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  efTcrt  vriih  rur 
neighbors  to  the  souih.  The  festival 
theme  was  empha.sized  by  outstanding 
speakers.  Believing  their  remarks  to  be 
worth  pnnnng  m  the  Record  I  include 
parts  of  ihem 

On  Thur.sday  nff^rnocn.  October  2. 
just  before  the  coronation  of  cur  queen 
and  the  pageant — which  was  pan -Amer- 
ican in  treatment— we  had  the  pleasure 
of  Usteninp  to  Col,  Juho  E.  Br.ceno, 
Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Panama. 
He  said. 

In  1826  Simon  B.  livar  hbrrf-.tor  cf  ti\e 
South  American  CLuntries,  calkd  tcge'her 
an  International  congress  at  Panama  City 
whose  purpose  was  to  cement  in  tuiity  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  That  congress 
was  the  first  of  Its  kind,  and.  in  a  way.  it 
may  be  considered  as  the  Ri:lrituHl  srurce  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union. 

Years  passed  Divergent  views  and  ]j..l;cies 
did  little  to  cause  a  closer  undersuindlrg  and 
cooperation  among  the  republics  cf  the 
western  world  But  there  v.  ere  f  r  rccs  at 
work,  forces  that  in  the  Ici.p  run  would 
triumph,  forces  that  today  are  ve.-y  near  their 
goal.  Ignorance,  which  lias  hed  m  clieck 
many  other  aspects  of  human  tnaeuv.r.  has 
been  the  worst  enemy  to  combo,  .gnorance 
and  :ts  clob*  ally,  bigotry 

But  today  we  are  at  last  cxpai,di:;g  our 
mental  horizon;  today,  we  the  nauons  cf 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  are  increataigiy 
conscious  of  our  interdt  pendence,  U)dhy.  at 
long  last,  we  have  come  Xaj  realize  that,  de- 
spite differences  In  climate  iauguage.  and 
race,  we  have  things  of  :ai  greater  impcrtance 
In  common — our  behefs,  uur  form  of  govern- 
ment, cur  IndlviQuaitfrirj.  onr  d'lorminallcn 
to  preserve  the  conc}i;ests  of  civili;ait-c:;  from 
the  evil  forces  now  unleashed  m  an  effort  to 
destroy  them 

The  read  toward  Pan  American  unanimity 
cf  purpose,  toward  Pan  American  solidarity 
and  good  faith,  has  been  a  tortuous  one  and 
at  times  one  m.ust  admit  that  devirus  de- 
tours threw  us  off  cur  c<:  urse  But  iDegmning 
with  the  S:xth  Pan  American  Congress  at 
Habana  Cuba,  m  1928  we  finally  found  the 
real   path   when   a   resolution    wai   approved 
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barring  any  state  from  Interfering  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another.  Mutual  respect  was 
thus  established,  and  happily  so,  because 
without  respect  there  can  be  no  under- 
standing. 

On  April  12,  1933,  President  Rcosevelt  In 
an  address  to  the  governing  board  cf  the 
Pan  American  Union,  which  Is  formed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  chief  of  missions  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics  in  Washington,  proclaimt^d 
Ills  transcendental  ecod-neishbor  policy  In 
that  same  year  Secretary  cf  State  Ccrdell  Hull 
confirmed  the  new  policy  of  gccd  nelghborli- 
ne-s  at  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  a  new 
phase  of  hemispheric  relations  was  entered 
i  lU  ? 

In  December  1936  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  made  the  long  trip  to 
Buenrs  Aires  to  the  Intcr-Am=rican  Confer- 
ence for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  that  other  na- 
tions, seeking  "to  commit  acts  cf  a^^res.-ion 
against  us.  will  find  a  hemisphere  wholly  pre- 
pared to  consult  together  for  our  mutual 
safety  and  our  mutual  good  "  This  declara- 
tion was  to  make  the  Monroe  D  .ctruie  a 
multilateral  policy  of  all  the  Americas.  In 
itself  this  Presidential  utterance  was  to  create 
In  the  Latin  American  republics  a  sym.pa- 
thetic  reaction  toward  its  powerful  neighbor 
In  the  north.  The  leaders  of  the  American 
nations  had  exercised  a  considerable  aipount 
of  foresight  in  sowing  better  understanding 
and  mutual  trust  among  cur  countries,  so 
that  when  the  threat  of  foreign  agsres-icn 
showed  its  uily  head  we  were  prepared  to 
meet  it  united  as  one  big  family. 

We  must  not  take  this  matter  lightly  and 
Im.a-^ine  all  that  was  n."res.;ary  v.-as  a  friendly 
speech  to  change  the  attitude  of  years.  No! 
International  friendships  come  about 
laboriously,  painfully  scmetlmfS.  They  are 
the  outcome  of  patient  wiirk,  of  definite  poli- 
cies, of  an  underlying  community  of  interests. 

In  the  Lima  Crnference.  held  In  December 
1938.  an  effort  was  made  to  crnvert  cur  in- 
ternational solidarity  Into  a  hemisph.ere  for- 
eign   policy.      The    declaration   cf   Lima   read: 

"The  governments  cf  the  American  states 
declare; 

"First.  That  they  reaffirm  their  continental 
solidarity  and  ,neir  purpo-e  to  collaborate  in 
the  maintenance  cf  the  principles  upon  which 
the  said  solidarity  is  bas2d. 

"Second.  That  faithful  to  the  above-men- 
tioned principle?  and  to  their  absolute  sover- 
eignty, they  reaffirm  their  decision  to  m.air.- 
ta'n  them  and  to  defend  them  against  all 
foreign  intervent  en  or  activity  that  may 
threaten   them. 

"Third.  And  in  case  the  peace,  security,  or 
territorial  integrity  cf  any  American  republic 
is  thus  threatewaed  by  acts  of  any  nature  that 
may  impair  them,  they  proclaim  th^^-.r 
•  •  •  determination  to  make  effective 
their  solidarity  •  •  'by  means  of  the 
procedure  of  con-ultation.     •     •     • 

"Fourth.  That  m  order  to  facilitate  the 
consultations,  the  miiiisters  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  American  republics,  when  deemed  de- 
sirable and  at  the  initiative  of  any  one  cf 
them,  will  meet  in  their  several  capitals  " 

Then  came  September  1939  and  the  new 
European  war.  Withm  a  few  days  after  peace 
had  been  broken,  the  Foreign  Minister  cf  the 
Republic  of  Par.ama,  in  accordance  with  th3 
declaration  cf  Lima  and  in  view  cf  the  fact 
that  a  situation  had  arisen  capable  cf  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Amer.ca,  exiendfd  in- 
vitations to  tlie  mini-tors  cf  foreign  affairs 
cf  the  21  American  republics  cr  their  rep- 
resentatives to  meet  at  Panama  en  September 
23.  sessions  to  continue  until  Octcber  3.  1933. 
All  the  governments  cf  the  American  re- 
publics were  represented  at  the  meeting.  13 
by  their  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  and  8 
by  representative*   cf  the  ministers. 

It  was  divided  inio  three  sections — one  on 
neutrality,  cue  on  the  preservation  of  peace 


In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  third  on 
economic  cooperation  Th^-  Ccmm.ifee  on 
Neutrality  Is  esponsihie  for  the  creation  of 
the  Inter -American  Neutrality  Committee 
which  seats  in  Rio  de  Jr.nelro  for  the  dura- 
tion cf  the  war.  attending  to  prcblenis  aris- 
ing out  cf  the  war  in  violation  cf  our  neu- 
tral status 

The  second  Important  contributiin  of  this 
committee  was  embodied  in  Rescluticn  No  VI 
on  the  hum.anization  of  war,  which  contains 
a  requst  to  the  belligerents  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  means  tha'  add  unnecessarily  to 
the  hjfr^r^  of  war  and  which  contains  also 
an  appeal  to  the  Na'icr.al  Red  Cress  Societies 
t  broaden  the  sccpe  cf  th°ir  hun^anitarian 
work  f.-T  the  relief  f^f  the  victims  of  the  recur- 
rent European  folly 

To  the  Conimi*tee  on  the  Maintenance  of 
P;ic^  we  are  indeh'ed  for  drafting  the  un- 
pr'cedentf-d  Declara  ion  oi  Panama,  which 
es-abli-h'-d  a  zone  o*'  security  arcuird  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  be  kept  free  of  bel- 
lig'ren.t  activities  as  a  measure  of  continental 
self-protection  and  so  long  as  the  Americas 
m.air.tain  their  neutrality,  reoerving  for  cur 
na'ijns  th  Ir  inherent  right  to  have  these 
water  adjacent  to  the  hemt-phere.  which 
we  regard  as  ci"  primary  concern  anr'  cf  direct 
uT.i'.v  m  our  relations,  free  from  the  com- 
m.i.s-ion  of  any  hosf'e  act  by  any  non-Amer- 
ic-in  belligerent  nation  It  furthermore  es- 
tab:.shed  cur  right  to  undertake  to  patrcl, 
eiher  individually  or  collectively  the  waters 
adjacent  to  cur  ceases  wi*hin  the  specified 
area  cf  security.  It  was  this  declaration 
w'nirh  the  President  of  Panama.  I'.nder  Reso- 
luiion  XV  of  th;  meeting,  was  asked  to  trans- 
mit in  the  name  of  the  American  republics, 
to  the  belligerent  powers  li    Europe 

The  most  important  conclu.sion  of  Com- 
mittee No  3  on  Economic  Coopfaticn  was 
the  creation  o'  an  Inter-Ameriean  Economic 
and  Fmar.cal  Advisory  Comimiittee  com- 
p<-.;=d    cf    21    experts.    1    from    each    American 
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The  Panama  n-ie-nir.g.  which  set  the  bases 
for  a  new  meetms:  in  Habana,  was  tangible 
proof  that  the  nation^  of  the  New  VVcr'd  were 
prepared  to  work  together  m  facing  situations 
which  affectec'  them. 

The  conference  held  by  the  Ministers  cf 
F:reisn  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  at 
Habana  in  July  1940,  we.s  of  an  emergency 
character  designed  to  consider  prim.anly 
quest .O'ls  affecting  the  security  and  defen-e 
cf  the  American  C'lntinent  As  a  result  oi'  its 
deliberations  two  a£reements  were  reached  on 
the  question  of  the  provisional  adnnnisfia- 
tion  of  European  colonies  and  possessions  in 
tlie  Americas;  a  convention  and  the  act  of 
Habana  Both  predicated  on  the  principle 
th.a:  any  transfer,  or  attempted  transfer,  of 
the  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  pos.session  cf 
American  territory  from  one  non-Aoierican 
power  to  another  as  a  result  of  events  v.  hlch 
are  taking  place  in  Europe,  would  be  regarded 
by  the  American  Republics  as  agaitist  Amer- 
ican principles  and  tlie  rights  cf  the  Amer- 
ican s'lite.-  to  ma'n"ain  their  security  and 
pc'.itical  indepeiidence  Accordingly,  the 
convention  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  the  pro- 
visional administration  of  such  territories,  by 
stipulating  that  if  a  non-American  state  .shall 
directly  or  indirectly  attempt  to  replace  an- 
oth'i-r  non-American  state  in  the  sovereignty 
or  control  which  it  exercised  over  any  ter- 
ritory located  in  Am.enca,  thus  threatening 
the  peece  cf  the  Continent,  such  territory 
shall  automa'icallv  be  submitted  to  a  pro- 
visional administrative  regime  to  be  exer- 
cised, as  may  be  c m'-idered  advisable  in  each 
ca-e  by  one  cr  more  American  states 

As  soon  as  the  reasons  requiring  this  m.eas- 
ure  shall  cease  to  exist,  however,  such  terri- 
tories will  be  allowed  the  right  freely  to  de- 
termine their  own  destinies.  It  furthermore 
provides  that  any  attem.pt  en  the  part  of  a 
non-Am,eiican  state  a^ainsi  the  integrity  cr 
inviolability  of  the  territorv  will  be  allowed 
the  sovereignty,  or  the  political  independenca 


cf  an  American  state  shall  be  considered  as 
an  act  of  aggression  against  the  state  which 
signs  said  declaration. 

In  our  foreign  policy,  at  least,  we  In  the 
Western  Hem^phere  are  acting  as  a  homo- 
geneous nucleiis.  but  there  are  other  aspects 
which  we  mupt  not  neglect.  Our  cultural 
expressions  niust  be  kneaded  into  a  har- 
monious pattern.  Our  economic  life  must 
be  synchronized.  We  are  to  a  great  extent 
self-sufficient.  It  Is  important  that  our  In- 
terdependence and  opportunity  for  reciproc- 
ity be  accenttjated  so  that  truly,  at  least  In 
this  hemisphere,  we  could  say  that  we  love 
cur  neighbor  i^s  oursslves. 

As  regards  jlcur  people  and  my  people  the 
pecple  of  Panoima  and  of  the  United  States 
offer  the  world  the  most  noble  example  of 
international  ^friendship,  living  side  by  side 
In  mutual  respect,  mutual  cooperation,  and 
mutual  trustJ  Together  we  broke  the  stiff 
backbone  of  tihe  Andes,  so  that  two  oceans 
could  meet  lipon  the  soil  of  Panama  In  a 
kiss  of  peace,(thus  realizing  a  dream  of  the 
century,  a  mirvel  of  the  ages — the  Panama 
Canal.  Dally Twe  worked  together,  mixed  our 
sweat,  our  tl<)od,  and  our  energies  •  •  • 
we  are  partners  in  a  great  enterprise  and 
Jointly  committed  to  protect  it.  The  people 
cf  the  Amerlfcan  republics  are  fully  aware 
that  in  ilnity  [there  Is  a  strength;  that  united 
we  stand,  divjded  we  might  fall. 

Huaianity  has  gone  mad;  humanity  ha% 
gone  berserk  iki  an  all-destructive  rampage  on 
other  continents.  Let  us  keep  our  sanity, 
for  we  are  charged  with  the  enormous  re- 
sponsibility ctf  saving  the  cultural  heritage 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  third  day  of  the 
festival.  Pan  Ainerican  and  Aviation  Day 
was  appropriately  observed  with  three 
speeches  delivered  at  the  Elkins  Munici- 
pal Airport  before  several  thousand  per- 
sons. The  first  speaker  W3s  Thomas 
Burke.  Chiel  of  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Comnnunications  of  the  State  De- 
partment,   ilis  remarks  follow : 

When  the  tjnited  States  embarked  upon  Its 
phenomenal  program  of  industrialization, 
men  who  fotmerly  lived  on  the  land  were 
swept  into  t^ie  processes  cf  manufacturing 
with  its  inevitable  impacts  on  their  intel- 
lectual, spiritiial,  and  economic  habits.  They 
no  longer  defended  upon  themselves  to  pro- 
duce a  relatively  small  number  of  a  rela- 
tively large  \|ariety  of  things.  They  became 
specialists.  Ks  such  they  achieved  greater 
efficiency  an*!  higher  standards  of  living.  The 
price  that  tl^ey  paid  for  this  transl.'ion  waa 
the  sacrifice  cf  their  self-sufficiency.  In  the 
spiritual  and; social  readjustments  w>ilch  fol- 
lowed it  was  Inevitable  that  mass  thinking  in 
this  country  ^hould  become  broadened  to  the 
extent  that  domestic  insularity  was  broken 
down  and  njen  locked  to  the  Government 
for  guidance]  and  protection  which,  during 
their  asrarlai  days,  they  had  been  able  to 
administer  t!  lemselves.  The  advent  of  radio 
and  aviation  finally  served  to  aecelerate  this 
trend  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
throughout  ^he  civilized  world.  Therefore 
it  was  amply  apparent  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  1938  that  the  fatiguing 
tempos  and  fxacting  demands  cf  industriali- 
zation were  areatlng  at  long  last  the  founda- 
tion of  a  sturdier,  yet  more  flexible,  mcraiv 
Ity  in  whicjh  the  wisdom  of  experience 
seemed  destiiied  to  play  a  dominant  role 

Then  it  wae  that  a  small  gioup  cf  malcon- 
tents in  Eujope  decided  to  turn  back  the 
clock  of  civilization  to  a  period  when  man  s 
behavior  wai  determined  solely  by  his  in- 
stincts. Thii  small  group  of  fanatics  in  the 
guise  of  a  new  order  served  notice  on  m.an- 
kind  that  thp  trial-and-error  progress  of  our 
Christianity  twa<5  impotent  and  puerile.  As 
they  enuntfiaited  their  primitive  dogma,  they 
fell  upon  ancj  lavished  the  peoples  of  western 
Europe.    Suite  that  fearful  day.  10  sovereign 
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states  have  been  violated.  International  law 
ha5  been  flaunted,  the  sanctity  of  the  pledged 
word  has  become  a  virtue  that  exists  only  in 
the  survivin?  democracies,  and  the  tiadi- 
tlonal  practice?  cf  trade  and  economics  have 
become  the  guidcpwsts  solely  of  tlie  renaaln- 
ing  nations  of  the  earth  that  have  decided 
not  only  to  reject  the  so-called  new  order 
but  to  leave  nothing  undone  within  the 
Bcopc  of  moral  «  statutory  law  to  resist  its 
sinister  implications. 

It  ts  tile  consensus  of  sound  opinion  th.it 
In  this  m<iral  union  of  free  peoples  there  lies 
the  sole  hope  for  the  survival  of  civilization 
as  you  and  I  have  known  it  and  as  ycu  and  1 
Intend  to  continue  to  know  it.  But  the  mere 
desire  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  liberty  and 
common  decency  is  not  sufficient.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  at  an  earlier  stage  in  history, 
paganism  opposed  Chrlsilanity.  and  Chris- 
tianity grew  in  the  black  soil  of  controversy 
eolely  because  its  proponents  realistically 
comprehended  the  need  for  aggressively  pro- 
tecting it.  Democracy,  like  Christianity,  had 
Itfi  origin  in  blood  and  tears.  Wishful  think- 
ing had  no  part  in  its  accomplishment  and 
still  less  in  its  maintenance.  The  21  Ameri- 
can republics  are  notable  examples  of  that 
principle.  We  who  comprise  the  New  World 
are  by  instinct  and  tradition  dedicated  to 
the  propasitiou  that  we  are  endowed  by  tiie 
Creator  with  the  Inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pur.suit  of  happiness. 

That  .sturdy  Christian  philosophy  not  only 
motivated  the  Declaration  ot  Independence 
by  the  13  United  States  of  America  in  1776 
but  Inspired  with  equal  depth  <ii.d  determi- 
nation the  immortal  Bolivar  and  served  to 
guide  the  peoplts  who  now  curapii&e  our  sister 
republics  m  their  struggle  to  establish  their 
Ireedcra  They.  too.  pledged  their  hves,  their 
lortunts,  and  their  sacred  honor  "with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  cf  Divine  Piovi- 
dence"  in  order  to  have  and  to  hold  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free  men 

It  shoul-i  be  a  matter  of  great  pride  and 
profound  satisfaction  to  every  American  cUi- 
aen  that  In  thi.«-  fearful  year  cf  1941,  with  the 
fate  of  civilization  hanging  in  the  balance, 
the  peoples  of  the  21  Amerlcai  republics 
have  unanimously  proclaimed  their  determi- 
nation, severally  and  Jointly,  to  continue 
their  way  of  life,  and,  if  nectssary,  forcefully 
to  eject  any  alien  philosonby  or  ^jcople  which 
would  tlireaten  to  de£tro.'  it. 

Tlie  exis,t€nce  between  the  peoples  of  the 
New  World  of  such  an  identity  of  interests 
is  not  simply  an  emotional  reaction  to  the 
barbarity  which  presently  threatens  to  engulf 
the  people  of  Europe;  quite  contranly,  as 
Under  StcreUiry  of  State  Welles  recently  put 
It.  "it  is  'he  result  of  constructive  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  every  one  of  the  21 
American  republics.  We  have  all  of  u  naade 
our  contribution  to  its  ex.stcuce.  But  there 
Is  no  greater  danger  to  its  continuance  than 
that  any  one  c-  us  should  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  couise.  Its  continued  vitality  depends 
upon  the  constant  willingness  en  the  part  cf 
every  one  of  the  21  sovereign  republics  of  the 
New  World  to  continue  U)  make  such  con- 
tributions— moral  and  materia! — as  are  re- 
quired to  insure  the  Joint  security  and  wel- 
fare of  all." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  constructive  states- 
manship no  longer  connotes  solely  the  ec- 
complislamcnt  of  purely  pclitical  tranquillity 
between  cur  governments,  but  in  addition 
presupposes  the  will  appropriately  to  assist 
each  other  in  the  mu  ual  working  out  of  the 
economic  and  commercial  problems  which 
ari^e  as  between  our  respective  economie«: 
Surrounded  as  we  are  by  the  grim  reminders 
cf  the  tragedy  which  stalks  the  world  today, 
we  who  compri.<ie  the  American  republics  have 
taken  appropriate  measures  to  protect  our 
chosen  way  cf  life  and  the  peace  which  it  has 
brought  to  us  To  that  end  we  have  mate- 
rially augmented  our  respective  air  transpor- 
tation facilities  net  only  through  the  addition 
of  equipment  but.  of  still  greater  importance, 


through  the  training  and  development  of  the 
nationals  of  cur  sister  republics  In  the  vital 
science  of  aerodynamics  Among  no  other 
group  of  nations  on  earth  could  such  an 
undertaking  be  carried  on  mith  such  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  spirit  In  that  regard 
it  mav  be  peinted  cut  that  the  peoples  cf  no 
ether  qup.rt.er  of  the  globe  hHve  developed  the 
degree  cf  air-mlrdeciness  that  characterizes 
the  citizens  of  the  New  World.  However,  it 
should  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  area 
occupied  by  our  sister  republics  the  Andes 
Mountains  loom  up  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable barriers  to  transportation  In  the 
civilized  world  Srnce  the  daj's  of  the  Con- 
quistadores.  many  fertile  and  productive 
regions  in  the  lower  continent  have  remained 
tightly  locked  between  towering  walls  of 
rock  and  dense  Jungles,  chiefly  because  it 
would  have  required  the  wealth  cf  Croesus  to 
undertake  tven  the  primary  stages  of  highway 
or  railroad  constructlcn  through  the  fot bid- 
ding heights  of  Los  Andes.  The  advent  cf 
practical  commercial  aviation  has  liberated 
these  regions  under  the  freer  flow  of  normal 
commercial  enterprise. 

Let   us   pause   for   a   moment   to   examine 
the  aviation  situation  as   it   presently  exists 
In  the  other  American  republics      At  the  be- 
ginning of    1941,   approximately  44   air  lines 
served   that  area,  with  a   network   of  about 
97.000  route-miles      Dtirlng  the  year  1940,  the 
activity  of  this  network  accounted  for  some- 
thing in  excess  cf  27  000.000  flown  miles      An 
analytical  break-drwn  of  the  operating  com- 
panies  that   perlormed   this    service   showed 
that  about  30  percent  of  them  are  owned  by 
or   closely.»affiliated   with   United    States    In- 
terests and  exclusively  use   American   equip- 
ment     This  group    of   companies  accounted 
for  better  than  50  percent  of  the  route-miles 
and  60  percent  cf  the  tctal  of  the  miles  flown 
in    the  southern  continent — Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean.     The  remaining 
lines  within  this  territory,  with  the  exception 
of   9    Axis-owned    or    dominated    units,    are 
locally    cperated    and    controlled     Exclusive 
of   the   Italian   Lati — an   overwater   link   be- 
tween the  mainland  of  Italy  and  the  main- 
land   cf    South    America — the    German    Luf- 
thansa Is  the  gnidir.g  genius  cf  tlie   several 
feeder  lines  which  constitute   the   Axis  sys- 
tem in  vaiious  areas  in  the  lower  continent. 
These  Axis  operations  have  been  established 
wherever  possible   In  highly  strategic  points 
and   frequently   have   been  conducted   puiely 
on    the    ba5l6    cf    their    propaganda    values. 
Covering  about  22  000  route-miles  or  about  23 
percent  of  the  tct^l  route-miles  In  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  they  have  accounted  fcr  ap- 
proximately 3  500.000    flown   miles   annually. 
I    am   sure  ycu    will    be   glad   to   kn.w    that 
during    the    last    18    mcnths    this    potential 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Americas  has  been 
sharply  curtailed. 

In  bold  relief  against  this  backgrour.d  of 
BO-called  friendly  penetration  by  the  Nazis 
and  the  less  effective  contribution  of  the 
Fascists,  there  is  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  21 
American  republics  a  series  cl  national  com- 
panies which  ultim.ately  will  be  operated  and 
maintained  exclusively  by  bona  fide  nationals 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  dedicated 
solely  to  the  peaceful  commercial  and  cul- 
tural pursuits  of  the  ccuntries  in  question. 
This  laudable  and  thoroughly  civilized  pTai 
will  serve  not  only  to  weld  a  stronger  link  w 
communications  between  the  Americas  but  it 
will  eventually  result  m  the  strengthening 
of  their  resp>ectlve  economics,  more  , particu- 
larly in  terms  cf  the  improvement  of  the 
living  standards  of  their  peoples.  It  is 
mainly  for  that  rca-^n  that  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics  look  upon  the  development  of 
air  transportation  with  sucli  vital  Interest 
and  enthusiasm 

In  this  connect  ion  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  practical  adaptatlrn  to  the  needs  of  man- 
kind of  motor-prcpelled,  heavier-than-elr 
craft  was  materially  accelerated  through  the 


dauntless  pioneerine  of  such  sons  of  the 
Americas  as  Santos-Dumont.  ChHVf^?.  Guz- 
mao.  Godoy.  Cardenas  Cnnenza  Ne'w.btrry, 
Blelovucic.  and  the  Wright  brotherf^ 

With  such  a  tradition.  It  15  not  difficult  to 
understand  that,  from  tlie  northernmo-i 
boundary  of  the  United  Ststes  of  America  to 
Cape  Hem.  theie  Is  an  unswervine  determina- 
tion to  maintain  with  Justice,  lainvess  and 
equality  the  republican  ln=tituticrs  under 
which  we  live  In  that  reeurd  this  Govern- 
ment Is  committed  unpqn!\'oc;illy  to  prevmt 
the  partners  in  the  tripartite  pact  from  gain- 
ing lodgment  among  us  which  would  permit 
the  carrying  out  of  their  pclicy  of  Iraud, 
deceit,  and  brutality.  To  implement  this  de- 
termination, the  United  States  expects  to 
collaborate  unstlntlngly  with  the  ether  Amer- 
ican go%-einments  in  any  manner  tha'  may 
be  consonant  with  the  fullest  recognition  cf 
their  sovereignty.  Tlierefore.  I  am  happy  to 
reafflmi  that  no  practical  contribution  nec- 
essary fcr  the  maintenance  cf  our  respective 
national  economies  or  our  defense  will  be 
spared  by  the  Crovernment  cf  the  United 
States.  Through  such  sln^'Iene*s  cf  purpcse. 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  men  and  women  of 
the  New  World  not  only  are  determined  to 
protect  their  chosen  mode  of  life  but.  in  their 
unity  of  ptirpose.  to  preserve  the  very  fctm- 
dation  of  civilization  itself  which  we  and  the 
beleaguered  and  en.slaved  pcptilaticns  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient  may  enjcy  as  freemen 
In  the  happier  dajrs  which  lie  ahead  of  us 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  n<  xt  speaker,  the 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Pfittcr.'-jn.  UBder 
Secretary  of  War.  discussed  the  redis- 
cover\'  of  America,  in  which  he  stressed 
the  need  of  closer  ccoperation  in  the 
Americas  in  defense  efforts: 

This   Is   the   season   of   harvest,    when   we 
gather   in  the  riches  of  the   earth's  lyunty 
All  around  us  we  see  evidences  of  these  riches 
produced    po   generously    by   the   good    enrth 
If  we  could  only  learn  how  to  use  them   there 
would  be  more  thari  enough  for  all  cf  us 

All  around  us  we  see  evidences  cf  the  cnod 
life — the  well-ordered,  balanc.d  life  v.  i.irh  all 
cf  us  want  to  live  We  have  liRd  w.iii  us  at 
this  pageant  reprefentatives  cf  a  way  of  life 
■whose  riches  wc  are  only  beginning  to  dis- 
cover— 3  1  if"  based  tipon  devct;;.n  to  religion, 
respect  for  law.  reverence  for  culture,  and 
love  of  freedom.  The  republics  cf  South 
America  are  not  near  us  gecgraphlcally,  but 
they  are  united  with  us  in  determination 
to  preserve  the  independence  for  which  cur 
forefathers  fought. 

When  we  went  to  school  we  were  taught 
the  meaning  of  Lexington  and  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill.  But  we  knew  little  about  the 
battles  loucht  by  our  sister  republics,  which 
won  for  thtra  t!ie  Independence  that  is  as 
precious  to  them  as  ours  Is  to  us. 

Four  weeks  ago.  on  the  one  hundred  and 
nineteenth  Enniversary  of  Brazilian  inde- 
pendence. President  Vargas  proclaimed  a 
watchword  which  we  would  do  well  to  adopt 
for  this  hemisphere  i  "VieiUa  das  arma>  ' — the 
vigil  of  arms  That  phrase  h.RS  a  proud  his- 
tory, for  it  refers  to  the  cpnsecration  of  the 
ncble  knight  and  to  the  watch  he  kept  over 
his  arms. 

Today  we  must  consecrate  ourselves  anew 
to  that  vigil  of  arms.  We  know  that  we  must 
be  constantly  on  guard  to  protect  our  hard- 
won  liberties.  The  present  ave  h.is  given  a 
new  meaning  to  the  battles  fought  to  gain 
those  liberties. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
fight  for  freedom  which  resulted  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  rf-p'iblics 
was  fought  under  even  greater  odds  thnn  our 
own  struggle  for  independence:  tliat  it  svif- 
fered  many  and  terrible  difappcintments  snd 
was  won  over  a  longer  period  of  tin.e  But 
It  was  won.  It  was  won  because  whfn  the 
hour  struck  men  worthy  of  the  hour  were 
found  to  lead,  no  matter  how  great  the  odds. 
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One  common  thought,  b-iieath  the  surface 
difftTunces  and  di-pute«,  animated  the  fathers 
of  these  repubhc.-.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
word.-  of  Wa-hington,  of  Bc':ivar.  of  San  Mar- 
tin. You  will  find  It  m  the  words  of  San- 
tander.  wht^se  passion  for  the  establishment 
of  a  government  of  law  was  sO  great  that  he 
has  been  known  ever  since  as  the  champion 
of  legality 

If  we  lock  at  the  lives  of  these  men.  we 
will  find  that  always  it  was  the  rule  of  law, 
of  reason,  of  fair  dealiiig,  that  animated  the 
thoughts  and  inspired  the  deeds  c£  the  fathers 
of  these  republus 

I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  one  of  t^-e 
greatest  cf  them  for  a  little  space.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  guidnig  ideals  of  our  own 
leaders.  Perhaps  we  have  net  been  aware 
that  those  same  ideals  were  the  vital  source, 
the  ncurlshmeiit.  and  the  lnsi)iration  of  The 
leaders  who  won  Ir.dependence  in  the  other 
American  republics  It  was  most  fitting  tor 
Lafayette  to  send  to  Bolivar  the  gift  of  a 
miniature  portrait  of  Washington,  with  these 
words;  "Of  all  men  living,  and  even  of  all 
men  in  history.  Buhvar  is  the  very  one  to 
whom  my  paternal  friend  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  send  this  present"  Bolivar  wore 
that  decoration  to  hi.s  death  It  was  his 
pr-.ztd  possession 

Five  republics  owe  their  independence  to 
that  great  .'oldier.  statesman,  ar.d  martyr. 
But  more  than  that,  every  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  honors  hiin  for  the  giiidir.g 
Idea  that  we  have  taken  for  cur  common 
policy — a  family  of  nations  working  and  co- 
operating together  for  tlie  common  good. 
This  is  the  heart  of  Pan   Americanism 

"The  most  perfect  system  of  government," 
said  Bclivar,  "is  that  which  produces  the 
greatest  sum  cf  happiness  pc^sibie,  the  great- 
est, sum  cf  serial  security  and  political  sta- 
bility." 

We  will  do  well  to  bear  m  m.md  the  wise 
counsel  of  this  great  benefactor,  in  contrast 
to  the  ravings  of  those  who  call  themselves 
the  proponents  of  the  new  order.  I  will 
quote  a  few  woids  from  Spengler,  the  apostle 
cf  chaos:  "Man  is  by  nature  a  beast  cf 
prey  •  •  .  Vi.'ar  is  the  natural  state. 
•  *  •  Peace  is  an  illusion  •  *  •  " 
Spengler  demanded  the  destruction  ol  all  ex- 
isting government  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  whole  world  under  a  Prtissian  leader. 
He  cried  cut  for  the  revival  of  barbarism  and 
the  rise  of  a  leader  who  would  rule  the  uni- 
verse 

He  got  his  leader.  And  a  nation  provided 
that  leader  with  armies,  airplanes,  subma- 
rines, and  all  the  trappings  cf  war  to  carry 
on  his  barbaric  concjiiests.  That  leader  has 
now  brought  destruction,  desolation,  and 
death  to  half  the  world,  and  he  means  to 
brm-^  It  hete  His  i^ew  order  is  built  on  the 
supremacy  of  what  is  callec.  a  master  race, 
with  slavery  in  store  for  all  other  peoples. 
Hi*  new  order  Is  as  old  as  savagery,  as  an- 
cient as  famm.e 

The  world  ha-  faced  similar  dangers  before, 
the  dangers  presented  by  lust  of  ccnqtitst. 
The  ages  before  Christ  had  Alexander  to  deal 
with  The  Dark  Ages  had  Genghis  Khan. 
The  !a«t  century  had  Napoleon.  The  con- 
queror cf  otir  day  is  trying  to  fellow  in  their 
footsteps.  wi*h  a  program  of  knocking  his 
neighbors  "but  one  by  one  If  those  neigh- 
bors had  awakened  to  their  peril  in  time  arid 
had  taken  common  action.  Hitler  would 
have  bc"n  ruined  at  the  very  start 

We  of  the  Americas  have  that  chance  now. 
Face  to  face  with  the  same  dangers  from 
without  and  the  sanie  "fifth  colum.n"  from 
withm.  we  have  the  common  policy  of  resist- 
ance. Resistance,  to  be  effective,  calls  for 
unity  of  purpoe.  unity  of  action.  In  our 
community  of  ideals  we  have  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  such  unity.  In  carrying  out  our 
ta.-k  we  are  rediscovering  America 

One  of  the  strongest  bonds  uniting  us,  and 
one  wh.ch  grows  stronger  day  by  day.  is  uvia- 
tlcn.  The  flying  officers  from  the  South 
American   republics   who    aie    uow   biudyliig 


with  the  United  Sta'es  Army  air  fcrces  afford 
proof  of  this  new  b<):id  that  units  us  Our 
Air  CkDrps  officer,-  have  also  und-'itaken  to 
tram  100  South  American  pilots  f^.r  operation 
of  national  air  lines  m  tlieir  own  countries. 
This  is  a  tangible  sign  that  in  our  collabora- 
tion today  we  are  planning  for  the  new 
world  of  tomorrow  Another  and  a  very  im- 
portant example  of  this  collaboration  was 
tlie  creation  at  Lima  of  a  permanent  Anier- 
ican  aeronautical  commi.-sion,  whose  purpose 
is  to  coordinate  technical  activities  in  aero- 
nautics among  all  the  Amer.can  republics. 
Ten  days  ago  the  President  announced  the 
appointment  cf  12  top-ranking  aviation  ex- 
perts to  the  United  States  branch  of  this 
permanent  commission.  This  is  another  vis- 
ible proof  that  we  intend  to  adjust  our  econ- 
omies for  our  mut'Lial  benefit.  We  believe  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  neighbcrs  as  we 
beheve  in  cur   own 

The  emergency  m  which  we  are  now  living 
every  day  does  not  eive  t:-  peace  to  enjoy  the 
earth  s  bounty  as  we  would  wish  to  do.  But 
it  has  taught  us  valuable  lessons.  Among 
the  greatest  of  these  is  the  lesson  that  we 
must  conserve  our  bounty,  we  must  balance 
our  agriculture  and  our  industry — but  not 
balance  them  as  Hitler  would  do,  with  the 
botmty  of  all  seized  to  enruh  the  one.  We 
.-erk  rather  a  balance  in  which  we  can  all 
live  m  harmony  together  as  civilized  nations. 

Meanwhile  it  is  our  task  to  produce  the 
weapons  of  defense  at  a  greater  rate  than  we 
have  ever  produced  therii  before,  and  to  get 
them  to  the  battle  front  without  hindrance 
or  delay.  Every  day  is  crucial.  Every  hour 
is  vital  The  'iusincs  of  this  hemisphere  is 
once  again  the  defense  of  our  liberties.  If 
the  tide  '-hculd  appear  to  turn  against  us,  let 
us  reme.mber  th-'  words  of  that  strea*  lib- 
erator who  said.  We  will  conquer,  for  Heaven 
does   not  want  us  m  chains  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wings  for  Good  Neighbors 
was  the  subject  of  the  final  speech,  which 
wa.s  given  by  the  Honorable  G  Grant 
Mason,  Jr.,  member  of  th^  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,    His  remark^,  foUov/: 

Security  for  America  depends  upon  secu- 
rity for  the  Americas,  What  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  21  republics  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  to  the  advantage  cf  all.  But  the 
hemi>phere  is  of  tremendous  size,  reaching 
from  the  Arctie  to  the  Antarctic  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans  Time  and 
distance  hatidicap  ctir  mutual  efforts  to  build 
that  security, 

For  this  reason  we  have  ttirned  to  aviation 
as  the  best  medium  to  solve  our  problem. 
Planes  for  defense  are  so  much  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  thoughts  that  some  cf  us  forget 
how  Vital  a  pai^.  the  nonmilitary  plane  is 
playing  On  th"  wings  of  commercial  air 
transportation  we  are  maintaining  our  com- 
m.uni  ations  with  the  whole  of  pan-America. 
Bu'  we  are  going  fuither — we  are  giving  prac- 
tical and  effective  h  Ip  that  daily  adds  to  the 
security  we  all  must  have.  In  truth,  pan- 
Amcrlcanism  and  aviation  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  vital  reiitionship  between  hemisphere 
security  and  aviation  was  totiched  upon  by 
the  President  cf  the  United  States  wlien  he 
said;  "At  one  point  between  ATnca  and  Brazil 
the  distance  is  les.^  than  trom  Wa.'hington  to 
D  r.ver — 5  hours  for  tlie  latest  type  of  bomber. 
•  *  •  Any  South  Am.crican  cotuitry  in  Nazi 
hands  would  always  constitute  a  Jumping-ofT 
place  fur  a  German  attack  on  any  one  of  the 
other  repviblics  of  th",s  hemispiiere," 

Several  years  aso  the  Axis  Nations  began 
developing  an  extensive  air-Iine  system 
throughout  most  of  the  countries  cf  South 
•America.  The  German  air-lme  expansion 
v.ithm  South  America  has  been  carried  on  by 
competent  a\iation  experts  with  typ.ciW  Teu- 
tonic efficiency.  No  more  important  prepara- 
tion could  have  been  made  tor  any  intended 
thrust  against  our  hemisphere  The  extent 
ol  the  endeavor  can  be  under^iGod  when  n  is 


realized  that! finally  German  and  Italian  air- 
planes and  filets  were  operating  scheduled 
air-line  service  over  23,000  route-miles,  whicb 
was  approxintately  10  percent  more  than  the 
corresponding  mileage  operated  in  South 
America  by  tiie  American  air-line  system 

It  has  bean  not  only  the  extent  of  this 
Axis  air-llne  fcenetration.  but  also  the  nature 
of  Its  policle|  and  activities  which  have  rep- 
resented a  t.enous  menace  to  our  hemis- 
phere. It  lofcig  has  been  evident  that  those 
air  lines  werje  maintained  for  far  more  min- 
ister reasorui  than  mere  commercial  opera- 
tions. And,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pjcan  war,  the  threat  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain functions  having  a  more  obvious 
military  sigiiificance, 

Several  mc^nths  ago.  .c  was  reported  that, 
while  cruislrlg  about  100  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  tha  British  cruisers  Ajax  and  Exeter 
sighted  one  I  ol  Syndicator  Condor's  four- 
engine  tran*Dorts  high  overhead.  This  fact 
was  radioed  no  the  British  naval  attach^  in 
Buenos  Airei  who  made  immediate  inquiry 
of  Ai-gentlneiofHclals  at  the  airport  and  found 
that  such  a  |ilane  had  taken  off  several  hours 
before  en  a  so-called  test  flight.  When  no 
satisfactory  lexplanation  could  be  given  en 
their  return  \a  few  hours  later,  the  Argentine 
Government'  passed  a  regulation  forbidding 
any  of  Conflor's  planes  to  make  any  but 
scheduled  flights  without  an  Argentine  Army 
officer  aboar^.  The  following  day  an  Argen- 
tine newspiiper  reported  the  Incident  and 
related  It  toj  the  departure  the  day  previous 
of  a  German  ste.amer  carrying  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  personnel  of  the  German  airline 
Lufthansa,  fvho  were  going  back  to  active 
duty  with  t|he  German  Air  Corps.  As  the 
paper  pointed  out.  knowledge  of  the  exact 
location  of  the  Ajax  and  the  Exeter  at  that 
moment  was  Invaluable  to  the  safe  passage 
of  the  Gern^an  steamer.  It  also  Is  reported 
that,  more  Recently,  L,  A.  T  I.,  the  Italian 
trans-AtlantJc  carrier,  made  a  similar  unau- 
thorized 7-hbur  flight  out  to  sea  from  Natal, 
for  which  tjiey  wfre  fined  by  the  Brazilian 
Government; 

However,  t  A,  T.  I,  may  be  expected  In  the 
future  to  conform  more  closely  to  Brazilian 
laws  prohibiting  such  flights  since  protection 
of  Its  right  jto  operate  to  Brazil  has  become 
more  Importfent  to  the  Axis  governments  than 
the  service  |which  could  be  rendered  by  an 
occasional  uiiauthorized  flight  to  sea.  As  the 
British  blocjcade  has  become  mere  effective, 
L,  A,  T  I.  Ijas  become  more  Important  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  Axis  rep- 
resentatives here  and  their  governments  at 
home.  On  its  flights  to  Brazil  It  brings  funds 
and  lnstru(Jtions  for  distribution  to  Axis 
agents  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
On  Its  retufn  flights  to  Europe,  it  has  been 
carrying  indjustrial  diamonds,  quartz  crystals, 
and  other  ^asily  transported  war  materials. 

The  groundwork  to  forestall  these  dangeia 
was  laid  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1939,  long 
before  war  Ibroke  out  in  Europe  At  that 
time,  I  was  [privileged  to  act  as  chairman  ot 
an  interd^artmental  committee  whicli 
worked  out  la  plan  for  aeronautical  develop- 
ment in  thej  Western  Hemisphere,  which  was 
approved  as  a  basic  part  of  the  aviation  pol- 
icy of  our  government.  This  plan,  which  is 
being  carri*3  out,  was  founded  on  a  basis 
of  Inter-Amtrican  cooperation  and  conceived 
as  a  mutual  benefit,  both  economic  and  de- 
fensive, to  all  the  nations  of  our  hemisphere. 

Many  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment an4  our  aviation  Industry  are  coop- 
erating closaly  in  offering  every  sort  of  neces- 
sary a-sslstaace  toward  eliminating  Axis  avi- 
ation penetration  Into  our  hemisphere.  For 
example,  if  i  German  air  line  is  stopped  from 
operating,  teen  our  country  offers  every  pos- 
sible assistance,  including  airplanes  and  per- 
sonnel, to  replace  the  German  service.  Why 
should  our  country  be  willing  to  do  this? 
Why  should  it  make  any  difference  to  a  SoutU 
American  country  whether  Germany  la  up- 
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eratlng  an  nlr  line  locally  or  whether  the 
United  States  may  appear  to  be  doing  the 
same  thing?  It  is  important  to  explore  thete 
questions  thoroughly  because  there  Is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  objectives 
and  methods  as  they  are  applied  to  the  same 
problem  by  Germany  or  by  our  country. 

Whenever  Germany  has  operated  an  air 
line  within  any  country  in  South  America, 
there  has  iDeen  constant  irislstence  upon  the 
use  of  German  equipment  and  German  per- 
sonnel. Any  efforts  of  the  local  government 
to  Introduce  its  own  citizens  or  its  own  na- 
tional control  over  the  operations  has  been 
met  with  ftiff  resistance  or  flat  refusal  The 
Germans  have  not  wanted  the  citizens  of  the 
American  republics  to  learn  how  to  operate 
the  air  lines  within  their  own  countries  and 
have  oppcsed  the  nationalization  of  those 
air  lines  German  air  lines  within  the  Ameri- 
ca* have  been  grimly  determined  to  remain 
German  In  order  to  "benefit  only  Germany, 

Our  own  philosophy  is  utterly  different 
than  that  which  has  'jeen  followed  by  Ger- 
many We  stand  ready  to  offer  all  posssible 
help  to  the  end  that  domestic  air  lin;  opera- 
tions become  nationalized  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible Besides  helping  the  newly  established 
national  services  to  acquire  American  equip- 
ment and  other  assistance,  we  are  ready  to 
help  them  build  up  a  reservoir  of  skilled  pi- 
lots and  mechanics  among  their  own  citi- 
zens Beginning  in  January.,  the  United 
Staffs  Army  will  be  in  a  position  to  train 
100  Latin  American  citizens  to  the  point 
where  they  wnl  be  capable  of  serving  as  co- 
pilots. Tlie  Civil  Pilot  Training  Program  is 
preparing  to  take  an  additional  204  and  train 
them  as  flight  instructors.  Then  to  round 
out  the  organization.  120  will  be  offered 
training  as  service  mechanics,  120  as  instruc- 
tor mechanics,  and  20  as  aeronautical  engi- 
neers. This  program  would  give  our  neigh- 
bor countries  a  nucleus  of  564  thoroughly 
Skilled  airmen  about  which  to  build  their 
aeronautical  future. 

Colombia  set  a  precedent  for  aviation  na- 
tlonalizailon  more  than  a  year  ago  when  '.t 
establishid  a  new  domestic  air  line  company, 
Avianca,  which  took  over  Scadta  and  elimi- 
nated Its  German  personnel  Pan  American 
Airways  !s  a  part  owner  of  the  new  company 
and  acts  In  an  advisory  capacity  on  manage- 
rial and  technical  matters, 

A    few    months    ago,    the    Government    of 
Bolivia  ijinceled  the  operating  right  of  Lloyd 
Aero  Bol  vlana.  the  local  German  earner.     In 
order  that  Bolivia  might  net  be  without  air 
service   to   Brazil.  Pan    American  Grace   Air- 
ways' route  was  Immediately  extended  and 
aeronautical  experts  cf  our  Government  were 
promptlj  dispatched  to  La  Paz  to  help  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  local  company.     Our  Gov- 
ernment is  helping  to  obtain  necessary  Ameri- 
c   n    equipment    and    v.lU    continue    to    give 
other  assistance  until  such  time  as  Bolivians 
are  prepared  to  take  over  for  themselves.    To- 
day Bolivia  has  a  national  air  transport  com- 
pany completely  controlled  by  citizens  of  the 
new  world  and  entirely  free  of  Axis  influence. 
Shortly  after  Bolivia  acted,  Peru  canceled 
the  opeiating  rlgbts  of  Lufthansa  Peru,  the 
local  Ge-man  air  line.     Again  American  avia- 
tion    assistance     was     forthcoming.     Several 
experts  have  t>ern  on  the  ."^cene  for  some  time 
making    surveys    and    giving    other    practical 
aid.     American    aircraft    will    again    replace 
German  Junkers. 

One  month  ago.  the  Ecuadorian  Govern- 
ment grounded  S  E  D,  T  A,,  the  German  air 
line.  For  the  last  11  months.  Pan  American 
Grace  Airways  has  paralleled  most  of 
S,  E,  D  T  A  's  route  and  a.sslstance  Is  avail- 
able tc  help  Ecuador  set  up  a  successor 
company. 

The  fllmination  cf  German  air  lines  In  the 
lour  countries  Just  mentioned  reduces  the 
total  routes  under  German  cpcration  in  South 
America  by  over  11.000  miles.  The  United 
States  iis  prepared  to  assist  other  countries 
In  eliminating  Axis  air  lines  and  replacing 


them,  w.thout  disruption  to  their  ccmmunl- 
catlons,  by  permanent  national  air  lines, 
which  we  will  help  nurture  through  their 
early  growth  with  financial  and  technical 
assistance 

Now.  I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  how 
the  United  States  happened  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  this  assistance  on  such  a  large 
scale.  The  Axis  nations  may  have  been  ahead 
in  military  output,  but  the  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  Its  'cmmercial  planes  Our  civil  air  lines 
were  flying  more  miles  each  year  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  air  lines  of  the  world  together. 
Although  we  were  late  getting  started,  wc 
have  probably  trained  more  pilots  since  war 
started  in  Europe  than  were  ever  trained  In 

Germany  In  any  similar  period 

Our  domestic  fleet  of  air  lines — about  350 
planes   in    all— is  small   In   comparison    with 
the  thousands  of  planes  that  are  being  pro- 
duced.     Yet,   according    to   one    estimate.    In 
1941    this   efficient   fleet   will   probably   carry 
nearly  a  million  more  passengers,  a  million 
five  hundred  thousand  more  tou-miles  of  ex- 
press,  3.750.000    more    ton -miles   ol    air    mail 
than   In    1940.  due   In   large   part   to   the   de- 
mands of    national    defense.      Not    long    ago 
1,200  pounds  of  aluminum  were  rushed  from 
Pittsburgh  to  California  by  air  to  avoid  an 
aircraft   production  tie-up.     To  flx^  a  broken 
Navy  power  shovel,  an  American  company  In 
Illinois  recently   shipped   a  750-pound   Diesel 
engine    crankshaft     7,800     miles     to    Wake 
Island  in  the  Pacific  by  air  express.    And,  Just 
this  week.  Pan  American  Airways  announced 
the  greatest  transfer  of  Army  technicians  by 
air    ever    attempted    In    the    Western    Hem- 
isphere.   Over  700  men  needed  In  the  Canal 
Zone  are  to  be  ficwn  to  Panama  In  the  next 
90  days.    Such  examples  could  be  multiplied 
a  hundred  times. 

As  the  Air  Transport  Association  has  so 
aptly  put  It:  "It  can  be  truly  stated  that  24 
hours  each  day  cur  air  lines  are  aiding  indus- 
try m  conserving  that  most  essential  of  all 
defense  material— time!"  And,  as  defense 
production  increases  in  our  rearmament  race 
against  time,  speed  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come an  even  more  precious  element 

Recognizing  the  burden  of  defense  respon- 
slbllitv  which  nust  be  borne  by  our  civil 
air  lilies.  I  believe  that  upward  of  170  new 
planes  may  be  needed  for  our  domestic  air 
lines  by  the  end  ol  next  year  to  handle  esti- 
mated increases  In  traffic  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  carrying  capacity  ol  types  now 
In  use,  but  it  Is  my  hone  that  It  may  be 
po.ssible  to  obtain  some  percentage  ol  larger 
and  newer  equipment  than  that  now  cur- 
rently In  use 

Although  these  additional  planes  would  be 
greatly  needed   during  the  emergency,  I  am 
not    thinking    solelv    ol    the    present    crisis. 
M'litary   use    of    alicraft    gave   civil   aviation 
Its  greatest  impetus  after  World  War  No    1. 
In  that  post-war  period.  America  lagged  far 
behind.    In  our  defense  effort  this  time,  civil 
aviation  plays  so  Important  a  role  that  there 
cculd  be  no  excuse  for  the  United  States  to 
be  in  any  place  except  the  forefront  ol  com- 
mercial aviation  development  after  this  war. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Beard  is  giving  much 
thought  and  study  to  this  certain  future  ex- 
pansion, for,  in  the  post-war  period  to  come, 
with    Its   economic  dislocations   and   painful 
political     and     industrial     readjustments,     a 
strong  American  civil  aviation  will  do  much 
to  cushion   the   shocks   and  can   be   used  as 
a     powerful    Instrument     lor    rehabilitation 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  present  war  is 
ended,  the  trade  route  of  the  Americas 
will  breathe  new  life  into  both  conti- 
nents. As  we  once  sent  our  clippers  over 
the  seas  in  search  of  new  mark'.ts.  wc  will 
again  send  our  clippers  of  the  air  into  far 
places.  We  will  unite  not  only  the  Amer- 
icas but  the  entire  world.    Wc  \nll  forge 


not  only  the  b.^nds  of  corr.rr.orct  but  also 
friendship  and  mutual  elToits,  To  such 
an  undt'itakmc  let  iL'^  po  forward. 


Air  Power  and  Coast  Defense — Ha»  the 
Bombardment  Airplane  Made  the 
United  States  Invasion  Proof? 
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Mr.  MUNDT.     Mi.  Spoakor,  cne  of  the 
principal    argumtrit.^    of     the    lei".''-get- 
into-the-war-now  speakers  and   writers 
in  this  country  i^  tl-at  unless  we  send 
cur  soldier.s  and  h-ailors-  across  the  seas 
to  nght,  this  country  and  or  this  h-,  ml- 
sphere  will  be  in  danpei-  of  invasion.     It 
is  an  aigument  which  should  be  tare- 
fully  examined,  becau.^-e  if  it  is  true,  the 
safety  and  security  cf  our  ccuntry  is  in 
danger;   and,   in   that  €vt.n:.   iveiy   true 
American  would  shirk   no   n.^pcnsibihiy 
and  step  at   no  risk  m  ir.cietimt;   this 
Repubhc.     On    thr   oth(r    l:and.    if   the 
argument  is  {al!aclou;^  and  mii^ieading,  it 
is   equally   important    that    this    country 
know   the  facts   before   it    is   luitd   into 
sending  its  sons  inlo  the  slaughter  beds 
of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Europe  to  fight   a 
war  in  which  our  national  safety  is  not 
in  jeopardy.    America  today  is  entitled  to 
know  the  facts. 

Many  radio  speaktrs,  p.atfcrm  orators, 
editorial  writers,  and  ncw.^papcr  colum- 
nists are  now  haranpum^^  Anunca  with 
hysterical  portraits  ol   tui-  su.-ceptibility 
to  invasion  and  attack  unit  -s  v.e  ait  pro- 
tected by  the  British  Navy  oi  ih*-  Chinese 
or  Russian  Armies.    Civilian  i-pckesmen 
for    the    Army    and    Navy    Departments 
have  joined  in  tlie  scare   trusadt^;   ma- 
hcgany-desk  stratep:.s!,.s  and  a  nurr.ber  of 
retired  over-age  Army  and  naval  cf5cf  rs 
have  added  to  tiie  defoa*a:=.  c  hcius  to  the 
effect    that    this    preat^'St    ol    ail   nations 
in  the  world  cannot  defend  itself  without 
the   aid   of   foreign   powerr    rancin      in 
distance  from  our  shores  from  thief   to 
seven  thousand  miles.    Unlike  the  callant 
leaders  of  England  who  prc.laim  "There 
will  always  be  an  England, •"  and  vtry  un- 
like Churchill,  who  dares  the  ent  my  to 
attempt   an   invasion,   many   spokesmen 
for  the  administration's  lo.-eign  pcncy  in 
this  country  weakly  apologize  fcr  Amer- 
ica's lack  of  self-sufliclenoy  as  tht  y  see  it 
and  cnngingly  cry  out  that  "America  is 
doom.cd"  if  those  who  we  now  supix)rt  in 
the  bloody  conflict  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing at  some  future  time  to  come  to  our 
support.    Leadership  should  bt   made  of 
sterner  stuff   in   this   Republic.     Surely 
no  one  is  more  conspicuously  and  cer- 
tainly a  defeatist  tiian  h    v. he  pieaches 
the  fatalistic  doctrine  ihai  An  tnca  de- 
pends for  its  existence  ard  i:s  salety  on 
the  good  fortune  or  the  pocd  in:entions  of 
some  European  or  Asiatic  power. 
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Eut  v.h-?.t  are  the  facts'^  I?  America  in 
dancer  of  inva.-icn.  come  what  wiil  across 
the  sea.-;?  A:-'  tr.-'  Am^'rican  dateaMiis 
acc'-iTite  '.%!>  :i  ih-  y  ''nuki  pu~h  this  coun- 
♦ry  in'::;  the  war  v,  :t.h  t.he  arjuim.ent  that 
\Vf  h.-d  better  fi'^'ir.  v/hen  o'hers  do  bc- 
cau.-.  v.p  Mn!:-_!t  piot'.ct  curselvf':? 
Han:-i  ri  V,'  Ba^d'.vin.  internaticnally  fn- 
mcus  miiitaiy  rna!y.=t  for  the  stror.:^  y 
interventioni.st  New  York  Times  but  who 
writes  what  he  believes  from  the  facts 
which  hf>  kn  ".<.  h^s  this  to  say  in  yiis 
great  n  .v  ■:■.  k  Un'ted  We  Stand,  and  I 
quote  Mv  Ba.., win's  studied  and  signifi- 
cant V.  lid.-: 

Th'.'  Du'hcr  dees  not  knew  a  single  rcsp'jn- 
sible  military  cr  naval  officer  or  Governmer.t 
rfflciai  who  believes  t^at  this  Naticn  is 
•hrp.r.fned   by  direct   Invasion,  even   if   G,  r- 

rn.u'.v  \^-:r.-. 

Mr.  B.'ilc'.vin  made  this  cha;;en:;!n3 
statement  several  monih?  a^o.  and  it  1\:  j 
never  been  refuted — no  r^  -pon.s;b!e  mili- 
tary man  has  daied  to  take  issue  with 
Mr.  Baldwin's  statement. 

N;")\v,  in  the  ciirrent  is.-:ue  cf  Army  Ord- 
nance which  has  a.s  it.*;  lead  articl^^  an 
Item,  by  Under  S' cretaiy  cf  War  Rob-it 
P.  Patrerscn.  comes  evidence  even  more 
convmcing  than  that  pro\idfd  by  Hanson 
Baldwin.  In  this  pubiication  Lt.  Col. 
Thomas  R,  Phiihps.  General  Staff  Corps, 
United  Staffs  Army,  .'-upnorts  Mr,  Ba:d- 
win's  findings  m  a  thought-provokirg 
article  v.-hich  every  American  citizen 
should  read.  I*^  is  ^ratifying  to  note  that 
the  career  nun  and  staff  oiTicers  of  'he 
United  Sratt-s  Aimy  are  not  included 
amonc  the  defeatists  who  would  label 
Uncl'^  Sam  before  the  world  a>  the  hapU-s 
and  helpless  stop-child  of  a  war-trrn 
Europe.  Luutenant  Colonel  Phillip,' 
article  follov.-s: 

IFrcrn  Arn-.v  Oiclr.Av.m  cf  s  p'embf-r-Octcb  r 

Air  Power  ,^.\'d  Coast  Dfi-fnse  -Ha.s  tme 
E^lMt?,^RD.^!E.^.■T  Airplane  Made  the  United 
State-s  In-.a.-^ion-Ppoof  ' 

iL^  C.l,  Thomas  R  Plv.Ihp?^ 
Even  :f  th''  Ur.i'rd  Sta't-  had  i.o  harbf.r 
det:'nsep  it  v.oiild  b.=  wnpregnable  to  mva.'^uin. 
And  this  still  wcuki  be  true  if  cur  Navy  were 
iuf'-ricr  to  that  cf  an  Invading  pcwir  In 
.spite  of  thi,^  a  grra'  projrani  of  harb<)r-d-  - 
fcti>e  C(.nstruc'K,n  !<  prcp<j,-^fd  aiui  is  parti.iKy 
under  v.-ay.  One  wrnders  if  this  program  i:...s 
been  devised  with  full  realization  of  the  ;ibr.- 
Ity  cf  air  prv.cr  tr,  perform  many  fur.cti.ii.s 
cf  harb  ir-dffe:;.-e  installation^  The  Unitfd 
States  is  abi  ut  to  build  harb  -r  d'lenses  to 
make  the  country  secure  ts  r  50  year-  to  come. 
Is  this  really  looking  forward,  cr  are  the 
harbor  defenses  being  provided  to  co\-er  the 
50  years  which  hr.'. e  Just  passed? 

The  argum-:,'  t;y  which  r  last  defenses  are 
,<^Gld  to  the  pubhc  is  v.ry  much  like  tlie  argu- 
ment (-f  the  h.  ok  -alesm.i!^.  It  is  not  the 
books  h^  is  -cllmg,  but  rather  an  education 
for  the  cnild  Harbor  defen.-es  are  supported 
by  the  argument  that  they  will  prev-nt  ln^■a- 
sion  of  the  L'nited  State-  Actually  th'-v 
r.evor   veere   inT(  nc'eci    to  prevent  inva,--!on.      If 


the  • 
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n;:'s  depen,d?d   upon 


Iry  to  protec  tht-  Unit-xl  Stii'es  from 
inva^;cn,  it  w- uld  lie  very  -mtple  tc  prove 
that  n ')  h^ibor  cieiooses  are  neces-ary  Lar.d- 
ba-fd  a;r  pr.v  er  has  made  the  United  Statis 
impregr.able  to  a  sea-borne  invasion, 

THE     LE.SSON    OF    NORWAY 

The  anem.pted  cjunterinvasicn  cf  Norway 
by  the  Briti.-h  -upplied  the  tactual  preof  of 
ths  well-established  theory  that  .-ea-bon;e  in- 
vasions are  imixs.-ible  against  land-based  air 
power,     Th.s  p,.rticu;ar  operate n  took  place 


uncier  the  m.ost  favorable  circumstances  pos- 
sible for  the  Briti'^h.  The  Ncrv/egians  wol- 
com.ed  their  coming  and  dssired  their  help; 
the  British  did  not  have  to  contend  with  any 
harbor  defenses  nor  enemy  forccb  when  they 
made  their  landir.gs  at  Aandalsnes  and  Na- 
mcscs — there  was  nothing  to  oppose  them  un- 
til they  had  marched  a  considerable  distance 
into  Norway,  where  they  met  advanced  de- 
tachments of  the  German  Army;  nevertheless 
the  invasion  failed. 

Prlm.e  Minister  Chrrchill  ^■\\e  as  explana- 
tion for  this  failure  "inten'e,  continuous 
bombings  of  the  bases  at  Namsos  and  Aan- 
dalsnes, which  prevented  the  landing  in  thot>e 
small  fi.-hmg  ports  of  any  .arge  reinforce- 
ments and  even  of  artillery  for  the  infantiy 
already  landed.  It  therefore  was  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  troops  cr  to  leave  them  to  be 
destroyed  by  overwhelming  forces.  The  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  was  undoubtedly  sound. 
The  withdrawal  of  these  12,000  men— lets 
than  a  division — was  accomplished  with  veiy 
gre-.it  skill,  and,  I  mu-t  add,  very  good  lucit.  ' 

In  other  woids,  no'hing  but  the  ■"inteni^e. 
continuous  bombings  '  prevented  the  success 
of  the  British  counterinvasion  of  Norway. 
There  were  no  harbor-defense  guns  to  fire 
against  the  British  ncr  were  any  German 
troops  at  the  harbors  to  give  the  shghtest  op- 
po'^iucn  ^o  the  landings.  Th's  was  purely  a 
victoiy  of  air  power  over  a  sea-borne  invasion 
whi'h  h.id  no  aerial  support. 

On  the  German  side  the  means  to  repel  the 
Inva-ion  were  quite  Inadequate,  Germany 
had  occupied  the  airdromes  at  Oslo  and  Stav- 
anger.  Oslo  is  326  iniles  from  Namsos  and 
220  miles  from  Aandalsnes,  Stavanger  is  "iCO 
miles  from  Aandalsnes  and  420  miles  from 
Nam-cs  Thus  the  German  air  forces  operat- 
ing a"".ir;st  the  British  invasion  bases  had  to 
f  p  r^ite  leoni  considerable  distances.  Not  only 
that  but  they  were  \ery  limited  In  numbers — 
t'3  tlie  numbers  that  could  be  placed  en  four 
rather  inadequate  airdromes — and  were  en- 
gated  primarily  In  s\ipporting  the  ground 
operations  of  the  German  trccps  who  were 
driving  through  the  Norwegian  valleys  In  an 
effort  to  reach  the  British. 

.•\nother  factor  of  great  importance  in  favor 
c'  *he  British  was  the  short  distance  that  the 
t  x:;' d, !;■>:;, iry  forces  had  to  go  to  reach  Nor-. 
w.y  and  the  fact  that  Ihcir  ships  could  ap- 
pro;'ch  the  Norwegian  coast  beyond  range  of 
German  bombers  closely  enough  so  that  the 
tmal  run  to  the  coast  could  be  made  in  dark- 
ness and  without  fear  cf  bombing.  Bombing 
was  possible  only  after  the  ships  reached  the 
harbors  ' 

I"  rnijlu  be  »he,UL'ht  rash  to  conclude  from 
a  >:!:^;o  example  tiuit  impregnability  to  a 
sea-borne  in\asion  could  be  considered  as 
proved  The  British  effort  in  Norway  was  a 
very  fpecipl  ca.-e.  however,  in  which  every 
factor,  e.xcppt  readine.-s,  perhaps,  favored  the 
invader.  I:  the  conditions  under  which  an 
inva.sion  would  have  to  be  attempted  against 
the  United  Slates  are  visualized,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  problem  cf  invading  this  coun- 
try would  be  mfinitelv  more  difficult  than 
was  the  British  problem  of  landing  troops  In 
Norway,  Leaving  a,-ide  naval  interference, 
imagine  a  convoy  of  40  or  50  troopships  cross- 
ing the  3,000  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
toward  the  United  States.  The  departure  of 
such  an  invading  force  could  not  be  kept 
secret.  Our  defending  bombers  would  start 
attacking  it  a  thousand  milet  from  the  coast. 
The  attacks  would  grow  in  intensity  as  the 
convoy  approached  The  invasion  might  not 
b*"  stopped  before  it  !-eaohed  the  coast,  but  it 
would  b°  badly  damaged 

WHAT     IT     MtA.N'S    TO     AMERICA 

Imagine,  then,  this  convoy  attempting  to 
c<  n\e  into  a  harbor  and  remaining  practl- 
caliv  stationary  for  days  in  narrow  waters 
wi'ii  the  entire  bombing  force  available  to 
the  United  State.*  working  on  it  The  pic- 
ture is  inorodible  T!ie  invasion  would  be 
docm-ed-    No  military  leader  veoeild  ever  think 


of  mcking  such  an  attempt.  The  pre?enc3 
or  absence  ol  harbor  defenses  along  the 
American  coas;  would  be  cf  no  Importance 
whatsoever  eguinst  a  sea-borne  Inva-^ion,  as 
long  as  we  { cssess  ample  land-based  air 
power. 

It  m.ay  be  agued  that  naval  ve-.>;els  have 
not  been  drive  a  o3  the  seas  within  bombing 
range  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  tliat  convoys  are  operating  occa- 
sionally even  n  the  English  Channel.  The 
reasons  that  t  lis  is  possible  will  be  cons'd- 
ered  in  more  (  etail  later.  It  suffices  lor  the 
present  to  not  ?  that  these  ships  are  subject 
to  bombing  ra  ds  for,  relatively  short  periods 
of  time,  that  :hey  first  must  be  disccveifd, 
and  that  they  are  not  tied  up  at  docks  or 
subject  to  bonbardment  for  long  pericds. 
None  of  these  favorable  factors  applies  to  an 
effort  to  unload  troop  transports  ncr  to  ths 
.  continuing  st  ppiy  and  reenforcement  of 
trccps  already  landed.  In  Norway  the  Brit- 
ish landed  th(  ir  first  troops,  but  could  not 
reinforce  then  once  the  bases  were  discov- 
ered   and   watched    and    bombed   constantly. 

What  leader  would  be  willing  to  risk  thou- 
sands cf  men  packed  like  sardines  in  a  tians- 
pcrt  under  th  bombing  conditions  that  can 
be  visualized?  Churchill  would  not  And 
if  these  trans  jorts  had  to  come  across  aa 
ocean  to  be  n  et  with  enormously  more  In- 
tense bombin(  ,  no  leader  would  considei  it. 
The  whole  bus  ness  of  invasion  across  the  sea 
against  ample  land-based  air  power  no  longer 
is  ill  the  bock  of  possibilities. 

THE    MOST    IMP  JRTANT    LESSON    FROM    THIS    WAR 

Almost  no  ()ther  event  In  the  history  cf 
warfare  equals  this  In  importance  For  the 
United  States,  particularly,  the  conclusion  13 
transcendental,  It  makes  it  possible  for  Ihla 
countiy  to  Insi  re  not  only  its  own  continental 
territory  from  Invasion  but,  by  the  provision 
of  a  suitable  air-base  and  airways  system,  to 
Insure  the  im  Dtegnabillty  of  ail  North  and 
South  Am.eric  1  If  this  country  takes  ad- 
vantage of  th(  defensive  powers  given  to  It 
by  the  bombardment  airplane,  its  Impregna- 
bility to  militiry  invasion  Is  assured  In  the 
foreseeable  ful  ure. 

The  success!  Ill  German  invasion  of  Norway 
through  Its  pilncipal  harbors — Oslo,  Stavan- 
ger. Trondheiin.  Narvik— has  been  cited  to 
prove  that  had  Norway  been  supplied  witli 
adequate  harb  )r  defenses,  or  If  those  defenses 
had  not  been  tricked  into  Impotence.  Nt  r- 
way  could  net  have  been  Invaded  by  the 
Germans,  To  quote  one  protagonist  i  "The 
salient  fact  was  that  the  Germans  went  on  la 
unopposed.  tl«d  up  at  the  docks,  put  their 
men  and  supplies  ashore,  and  proceeded  to 
overrun  the  country. '  From  this  was  de- 
duced proof  tliat  had  the  Norwegian  narbor 
defenses  funclioned  effectively,  the  invasion 
could  not  have  succeeded  Historically,  how- 
ever, most  landings  on  hostile  shores  have 
been  made  awi  y  from  harbors,  and  the  Hoops 
have  proceeded  overland  to  capture  from  the 
rear  the  harb(  r  defenses  and  the  cities  they 
protected.  No -way  did  have  harbor  defenses, 
and  good  onei.  at  Trondheim  and  Oslo.  It 
was  easy  to  t-ick  them,  and  once  the  Ger- 
mans were  wilhin  the  harbors,  these  defenses 
no  longer  had  any  value. 

Much  more  important  was  the  fact  that 
Norway  hpd  no,  air  force  Had  a  Norwegian 
air  force  beei  in  existence,  it  would  have 
been  able  to  ilock  the  German  Invasion  of 
Norwegian  ha  bcrs  Just  as  effectively  as  the 
German  air  fi  irce  later  blocked  the  Britisli 
invasion  of  I  orwegian  harbors  And  this 
would  be  tru(  whether  or  not  Norway  had 
any  hart)or  c  efenses.  In  the  case  of  the 
ports  distant  from  Germany— Trondheim 
and  Narvik — i  n  ample  Norwegian  air  force 
would  have  nade  German  operations  in 
these  port*  impossible  They  were  too  dis- 
tant for  host,  le  operations  to  be  protected 
by  German  aik-  power  based  in  Denmark  or 
Germany  Evm  Oslo  is  200  miles  from  the 
Aalbcrg  airpo|-t  used  by  the  Germans  In 
Denmark,  andl  a  small  air  force  should  have 
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bfcn  able  to  'lec  n-.'fh  la-rc-  n^-n-.^v.  f^el-trr  ' 
forces  that  n\\'A:'  hnve  bef-n  u-ert  to  protect  ' 
the  landmt:  in  Os'c  The  Norwegian  har- 
bor deft  n.ses  were  made  impotent  by  false 
mess.iges  or  treachery.  Within  an  hour,  their 
Usefulness  1  ad  vainshtU  because  German 
Iwicis  liad  p;  s,M:d  them  The  air  forces  might 
have  been  tricked  for  a  short  time,  but  since 
air  bases  usually  are  back  from  the  cca*t, 
their  impotence  would  have  been  of  short 
duration. 

Air  power  has  still  another  advanuge  as 
a  defensive  force  This  is  its  ability  to  as- 
semble and  concentrate  its  entire  power  for 
operations  ivgainst  a  single  point.  Harbor 
defenses  are  Immovable,  and  the  individual 
forts  can  give  no  assistance  to  the  forts  50 
or  200  miles  away  But  all  t*ie  bombing 
planes  In  the  naticn  can  be  concentrated  so 
as  to  apply  tlielr  power  at  the  single  threat- 
ened point,  and  this  concentration  can  take 
place  with  almost  Incredible  rapidity— In  a 
day  or  two  ^t  the  most. 

Harbor  defenses  never  were  Intended  to 
prevent  Invasion,  although  they  have  an  In- 
cidental mission  rf  providing  artillery  sup- 
port to  the  defense  against  landing  attacks 
within  range  of  their  weapons.  There  are 
■'plenty  of  good  reasons  for  constructing  har- 
bor defense*,  but  the  prevention  of  invasion 
of  our  shores  is  the  least  of  these  and  Is 
only  mcidental  tc  the  others, 

AIS    rOWEH    CAN       REVETTr    INVASION 

The  ability  of  air  power  to  prevent  invasion 
Is  the  question  cf  air  power  versus  sea  power. 
The  present  war  has  shown  apparently  con- 
tradictory results  in  the  strucele  between  air 
and  sea  forces.  The  contradictions  have  been 
apparent  only.  In  general,  they  can  be  ex- 
pl«ined  by  the  time  available  for  bombing, 
the  distance  ever  which  bombing  operations 
must  be  conducted,  the  number  of  bombers 
avalleble.  and  the  weather 

Prime  M  nister  Churchill  stated  one  time 
that  200  or  800  bombs  must  be  dropped  tc 
Insure  hitting  a  naval  vessel.  This  could 
mean  a  single  trip  by  100  to  250  planes,  or  10 
trips  by  10  tc  15  planes,  or  100  to  150  trips  by 
a  sinele  plane  If  it  were  15  planes  making 
10  trips  500  miles  from  the  base,  10  days 
would  be  required  to  let  this  air  force  drop 
enough  bombs  to  Insure  a  hit  on  the  naval 
vessel  It  can  be  seen  that  effective  bom- 
bardment of  naval  vessels  either  requires  a 
great  enough  number  of  plane,  to  insure  hits 
In  one  or  two  trips  or  else  that  the  target 
ships  shcu  d  be  stationary  in  a  harbor,  where 
they  can  be  bombed  on  many  successive  days 
by  ft  smallfer  number  of  planes.  If  these  were 
ail  that  were  available. 

Naval  vessels  are  much  harder  to  hit  than 
merchant  ships  or  transports  Warships  are 
armored,  £.re  usually  of  very  high  speed  and 
capable  of  dodging,  and  have  a  tremendcus 
number  of  antiaircraft  guns  to  interfere  with 
the  bomber's  aim.  Thus,  although  200  to 
300  bomb.'  may  have  to  be  dropped  to  attain 
a  hit  on  a  naval  -essel,  merchant  ships  which 
act  as  transports  and  are  the  carriers  for  in- 
vading forces  probably  wculd  not  require 
more  tban  a  quarter  as  many  bombs  to  hit 
them 

CHb'RCHILLS    CAUTION    PROVED    JCSTITIEID 

Prime    Minister    Churchill    explained    the 
failure  of  the  British  Fleet  to  operate  in  the 
Skagerrak    on    German    communications    to 
Nii-wav  as  follcw-  "Dut  immense  enemy  air 
strength,  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
patrolling  craft.   ma«krs  this  method  far  too 
costly  t    be  adopted.     Important  forces  would 
have  to  be  employed  in  order  to  maintain  a 
steady  surface   patrol   and   the   losses  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  patrol  from 
the  air  would  undoubtedly  very  soon  consti- 
tute a  naval  disaster  '     In  other  words,  the 
British  pitrclling  vessels  wou'  ■  have  had  to 
remain  on  duty  In  the  Skagenak  subject  to 
continuous  bombing  by  immense  air  forces. 
The  operation  was  impossible,  and  the  British 
were  correct  In  not  making  the  effort. 


Prin^.e  M;r.ister  Churchill's  ob.Vrt'.'ns  to 
operatinc  in  the  Skacerrak  were  abut  da!,tiy 
proved  when  the  British  Fieet  operhted  un- 
der similar  conditions  in  attempting  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  Crete  .A.fter  the  loss 
of  four  cruisers  nnd  --even  de^'r'  yei"=  the 
fleet  withdrew.  Here  the  ren!  fact.T'^  in  the 
question  cf  air  pover  ve'su.<  sea  power  were 
demonstrated  in  one  cperation;  nam.-ly,  \m- 
mense  bombing  frrres  and  the  fact  that  the 
ships  would  have  to  remain  subject  to  bomb- 
ing 

Malta  also  shows  the  impossibility  of  fleets 
remaining  within  range  of  large  bombing 
forces.  It  is  only  60  miles  from  Italy  and 
Is  untenable  as  a  fleet  base  The  fact  that 
the  British  still  hold  It  is  cf  minor  impor- 
tance It  Is  no  longer  a  base — it  Is  Just  a 
piece  of  land  On  the  other,  Gibraltar— 750 
miles  from  Italy — hardly  has  been  bothered 
by  bombins.  The  distance  Is  too  great  for 
bombardment  operations  to  be  carried  on 
wah  the  necessary  mass  and  continuity. 
Gibraltar  Is  protected  from  massive  and  con- 
tinuous bombing  by  distance, 

THE   LE-SSCN    OF    SCAPA   FLOW 

Convoys  operating  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  M'editerranean  gain 
partial  protection  from  the  time  element. 
By  making  use  of  darkness  to  pass  the  more 
dangerous  areas,  the  c<  :  ve-.--  are  within  ef- 
fective bombing  ranee  t  i  si:  rt  a  time  to  te 
dlMistrcusly  endange:'d  unless  massive 
bombing  forces  art  en  hand  to  operate 
against  them.  There  have  been  many  ships 
lost  and  other  ships  injured,  but  the  damage 
has  net  been  great  enough  to  prevent  occa- 
slonal  passage  Scapa  Flow,  300  miles  from 
Norway,  has  been  made  unt^'nable  as  a  fleet 
base  by  the  bombing  threat.  In  this  case, 
Germany  has  a  sufficient  number  of  bombing 
planes  based  closely  enough  to  make  the 
danger  of  remaining  at  the  base  too  great 
for  the  possible  military  advantages  that 
would  be  obtained 

In    the   Mediterranean,    Italian   air   opera- 
tions or.ginally   appeared  to   give  the   He   to 
all  these  contentions.     Failure  of  the  Italian 
air  force  to  be  more  successful   in   prevent- 
ing British  convoy  and  fleet  operations  close 
to  Italian  and  Libyan  coasts  was  one  of  the 
major    mysteries    of    the    war.     The    British 
even  penetrated  the  Adriatic  (at  night).  De- 
cember  19-20.   1940.  and  bombarded  the  Al- 
banian seaport  of  Valona  without  aerial  In- 
terference   by    the    Italians,     It    Is    now    ap- 
parent  that   Italian   air  power  was   not  op- 
erating in  sufficient  ma.ss  in  these  waters  to 
perform    its    missions    effectively.     When    it 
was    reinforced    by    German    squadrons,    the 
last  British  convoy  to  pass  through  suffered 
such  extensive  losses  that  no  more  convoys 
have  been  attempted.     The  war  has  showed 
one  fact  conclusively— air  power  dominates 
sea  power  in  narrow  seas  and  near  the  coasts. 
Was   not   the    insufficiency    of   Italian    air 
power  In  the  Mediterranean  one  cf   the  In- 
herent weaknesses  of  air  power?     And  if  air 
power  is  depended  upon,  are  we  not  apt  to 
find  that  it  may  be  unavailable  at  the  critical 
time?     Harbor    defen,'^e»    are    so    comforting. 
The  big  uBlv-muzzled  guns  are  always  there, 
readv  and    waiting— a  definite   assurance   of 
protection   tor   one    little   spot   for    all   time. 
Doubt  as  to  the  nvailablllty  of  air  power  can 
be  dismissed  as  far  as  the  United  States   13 
concerned      We  shall  always  have  it  in   the 
future  m  ample  quantity.     And  Instead  of  a 
dozen  or  two  dozen  guns  defending  a  harbor. 
we   shall  have   2  000  or  4  000  bombers   ready 
to  be  concentrated   for  the    d-fense   of  anv 
point,  not  of  harbors  alone,  but  of  all   the 
beaches  and  all  the  coasts. 

THE    PASSING     OF     HARPOB     Dt  ""i  SSES 

Harbor  defenses  In  the  past  were  construct- 
ed to  perform  the  foUowmg  functions;  First, 
to  permit  movement  of  our  naval  forces  In 
and  out  of  harbors;  aecondly.  to  protect  har- 
bor facilities  and  ships  m  the  harbor  from 
naval  gunfire  and  torpedoes;  thirdly,  to  pro- 


ve-.' er.rnty  sh:p=  from  entering  the  harbor; 
fourthly  to  furnish  incirien'al  support  to  de- 
fense aeainst  landing  attacks  within  range 
of  the  defen.se  guns 

What  has  air  prwor  d  aie  to  these  mls- 
Blor.s?  If  a  h'  stile  fleet  cannot  remain  r^n 
guard  outside  n  harb  r  to  prevent  the  exit 
or  ingress  of  cir  i  \\v.  feet  because  of  the 
threat  of  bombing,  then  no  harbor  de- 
fen-es  are  necessary  for  that  purpose  alone. 
Except  for  hostile  air  power  the  British  fleet 
mi^ht  have  been  maintained  close  to  the 
Skagerrak  or  tc  thr  Kitl  Canal  or  to  Heligo- 
land. Tills  miFsion  ct  harbor  defenses  is 
ended  Air  power  can  perf.irm  this  n^s^lon 
far  more  effectively  the.n  guns  ever  c  uld 
since  guns  never  had  the  necessary  ranee  to 
provide  ample  maneuver  room  fc  r  a  fleet 
leaving  a  harbor. 

Protection  of  ship'^  find  hartv.r  facilities 
frcm  ne.val  gvmfliT  and  t  irpedoes  Is  still  as 
necessary  a  function  of  harbor  defense  as 
ever.  The  European  war  has  shown  that 
ships  can  stay  within  bombing  range  at 
night  lontj  er  u<-h  t^  make  rald-^  on  sh^e 
Installati'-!.'  lb''  French  and  British  brtii 
raided  1*?;  .in  «b  -e  :n«;Tnl!ftr!'-n<^  and  es- 
caped with  minor  dtinngr  The  British  have 
raided  the  EKxleranese  and  the  Libvan  coast 
and  have  escaped  without  ?frlous  injun,-. 
The  British  b(  mbarded  thf»  Germnn-held 
airdromes  at  Stavanger  Inm  cruisers  for 
several  h'  urs  Thus  the  experience  of  the 
Euronean  war  pe^ms  1  prove  that  eir  power 
is  not  yet  sufflclentlv  stf-r.g  to  prevent  raids 
and  naval  bombardments  Harbor  defenses 
must  be  provided  for  this  purpose 

■Ahether  or  not  air  power  can  deny  enemy 
ships  access  to  harbors  and  adjacent  waters 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  th"  harbor  In 
such  a  harbor  as  Puget  S^uind  where  hos- 
tile ships  would  have  t.i  steam  300  or  more 
miles  to  ert  in  and  out  and  where  they 
never  could  be  lost  sight  of  1:;  the  narrow 
waters,  air  power  should  suffice  to  entrtip 
,the  raiders.  They  migiit  get  m.  but  they 
never  could  get  out  In  ihe  ca.'^e  (i  shallow 
hfirbors  easv  of  access,  the  problem  vruld 
be  similar  to  that  of  a  naval  raid,  some  cuns 
would  b*>  required  to  prevent  a  rfiid  but  ar 
power  would  be  ample  to  prevent  tl^.e  con- 
tinued  use   of  the   harbor 

Atr   p^  •.>.  FR   Aia"    ofF,   rrrt;N,'-E--wrAKENS 

.ATTACKFES 

The  question  of  the  ability  of  air  p  wf  r  to 
prevent  Invasion  a'.rendy  ha-^  been  dipcu.s.sed. 
Harbor  defenses  never  wen  l:u;lt  pr. manly 
with  that  end  in  vitw  and  thifa  quest u.n  cer- 
tainly needs  no  coiifiderHtiou  in  tluir  con- 
struction m  the  future.  This  aSiririai.on, 
however,  applies  only  when  the  Gottr..-.\e  a:r 
p3wer  is  immeasurably  superior  to  tliHt  wliich 
can  be  brought  against  it  The  ca.'-c  <jf  a 
German  invasion  of  Great  Britain  ticrijfs  the 
narrow  English  Channel  is  di.Terent  iroin  an 
Itivaslon  across  the  ocean,  since  m  the  lormer 
case  the  Invader's  air  force  can  opeiate  Irom  ' 
land  bases.  Against  seme'  cf  our  lorf  ign  pos- 
sessions an  attacking  n. -..li  force  miv-ht  fct? 
able  to  bring  superior  air  pcwe.  cv.  rari.ers; 
hence,  all  the  old  missions  ul  harbt  r  uefense 
apply  with  full  force  to  them. 

In  the  July-AugUhL  1641  issue  oi  Am.y  Oid- 
iiance  (vol.  XXil.  No  127.  p  46 1  General 
Hagood  gave  a  13-point  piogram  for  coast 
defense  on  which  i200,OuO,OOC  wculd  be  spent. 
There  was  little  l.  ca,.;  at  in  this  proKiam 
except  that  it  appT.r-  to  ha'.e  bei  n  hasid  on 
the  obsolete  mlssiciifc  '  f  iit^rb^r  delenses. 
For  exam}- e.  General  Hagoou  ri.  roinnict.dt  d 
new  ha.bor  defenses  in  the  Hcuston-Beau- 
mont  area  of  Texas,  with  specia.  reference  to 
•he  protection  of  tha  oil  fields,  Beaumci.t, 
and  Houston  are  li.land  ports  ■'■  .th  narrow 
channels  leading  to  ihera  :<^  naval  force  or 
transports  could  live  for  24  hours  in  these 
chaniMs  under  bombing  attack 

This  proposal  obviously  was  inteiided  to 
prevent  a  sea-borne  invasion  from  capturing 
the  oil  fields,  since  they  are  not  close  er.ough 
to  the  coast  to  be  fc^mbirticd.    Air  power  not 
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only  ha"^  imde  "'jch  nn  oreration  Impossible 
but  i.ew  American  cl-firL-cs  closing  the  gaps 
Into  the  Caribbean  through  the  Greater  and 
Lisser  .\r.tilles  will  Make  this  sea,  through 
v,h.:h  the  Gulf  pcrti  of  the  United  States 
niu-^t  b:>  approached,  a  trap  which  no  hcetile 
r^.v  fcrce  or  trp  .'prrts  ever  wouid  dare  to 
rnter. 

The  West  Indies,  if  fully  exploited  to  close 
the  Caribbean,  furnish  complete  protecticn 
Icr  tb.e  American  Gulf  coast.  Not  only  are  no 
new  harbor  defenses  needed,  but  these  now 
In  ex.s:ence  have  little  further  reason  for 
be.ng  maintained  And  not  only  do  Ameri- 
can defenies  along  the  Antilles  protect  the 
-Gulf  coast,  but  they  also  secure  the  northern 
'  td-i  T^s  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Central 
America   and   Mexico, 

Oil  the  other  hand,  many  new  seacoast 
gun  Installations  for  the  protection  of  fac- 
tor.es  and  bases  from  naval  bombardment 
ni  tht  very  well  have  been  recommended 
Naval  air-patrol  stations  will  be  constructed 
at  many  new  points  m  continental  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean  S°a;  since  these 
are  for  seaplanes  and  are  close  to  the  coast, 
they  are  fubject  to  naval  bombardment  dur- 
ing raids  and  nius".  have  seacoast  guiis  to  keep 
enemy  raiders  beyond  range 

Naval  bombardments  and  raids  are  much 
m  ire  probable  no'.v  and  wUl  be  waged  agaii.st 
manv  objectives  that  wotild  not  have  been 
atf  icked  m  the  past  International  law  for- 
nitrly  exercised  seme  control  against  the 
bombardment  of  open  towns,  even  though 
fa^'onts  were  engag-='d  m  prodticmg  war 
mater. als  m  th;m  Bombardments  once 
wer?  restricted  but  air  warfare  now  h:s 
brrken  down  all  scruples.  Today  any  fac- 
t!  r.es  or  facilities  of  military  value  close  to 
the  shore  are  apt  to  be  bombarded  from 
the  sea  Th'"?e  will  have  to  be  protected 
plong  with  all  new  naval  shore  stations. 
Thus  nianv  new  harbor  defenses  are  required. 
bu'  at  different  points  than  commonly  vis- 
ual:7?d  Oti  the  other  hand,  a  num.ber  of 
the  r!d  harbor  defenses  con.structed  for  nc-.v 
nonexistent  m:.^s:cns  do  not  need  m.oderniz- 
Ir.g  There  is  no  need  to  destroy  them  since 
their  mainten.ance  on  a  caretaker's  status 
and  eventual  occupancy  In  time  of  war  by 
the  National  Guard  dees  not  represent  a 
serious  dram,  and  they  still  aid  in  preventing 
naval  raids, 

AIR     POWER    CAN    DEFEND    THE    'WESTERN 
HEMISPHE'^E 

Can  we  depend  upon  ti:a  present  ability 
of  air  power  to  provide  for  certain  of  the  funt- 
ticns  of  coast  defense,  or  will  ccr.di;.ons 
change  so  rapidly  that  air  power  will  not  be 
able  to  fulfill  them  m  the  future';'  Possibly 
naval  protection  against  aerial  bombing  is  at 
Its  lowest  point  at  the  present  time.  Most 
naval  vesse's  now  m  commission  were  built 
at  a  lime  when  aerial  bombing  was  not  a 
serious  threat.  The  result  Is  that  they  are 
poorly  protected  and  not  very  effectively 
armed  against  it.  Naval  protection  may  im- 
prove so  greatly  that  bombing  will  not  re- 
maiii  a  serious  threat,  at  least  against  bat- 
tleships. 

However,  even  If  this  takes  place,  the 
present  relationship  between  air  power  a:-d 
sea  power  will  not  be  changed.  Transports 
and  small  na\al  vessels  will  continue  to  be 
vvilnerable,  even  though  they  may  be  better 
armed  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
bombing  accuracy  may  Improve  fast  enotigii 
to  overcome  advances  in  protection.  Here 
again,  the  present  relationship  may  be  modi- 
fied slightly,  but  the  fundamental  factors 
are  liot  Ukely  to  ch.\i.=je.  Tlie  only  foreseea'ole 
change  is  that  imprcvement  in  bombir.g  ac- 
curacy and  the  availability  of  large  numbers 
cf  bom.bing  planes  may  make  naval  raid;  le-s 
likely,  henc?  there  will  b?  a  smaller  require- 
ment for  coast -defense  protection  agam^t 
them. 


THE    BOMBER     H.AS    M.ADE     AMERICA    IMrRFGN.\BLE 

Air  jxiwer  has  not  superseded  coast  defense, 
btit  It  can  perform  some  of  their  functions 
more  effectively  than  guns  ever  d.d  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Increase  in  naval  air  instal- 
lations on  the  shore,  together  with  acceptance 
cf  bombardment  of  nonmilitary  installations 
as  legitimate  targets,  m.akes  more  harbor  de- 
fe;:^.ses  necessary  for  their  protection.  Any 
harbor  defenses  ccnstructed  or  modernized 
should  take  into  accotmt  the  ability  of  the 
bombing  plane  to  perform  certain  cf  th.e  old 
missions. 

The  bomber  has  m.ade  the  American  cca.st 
Impregnable  to  Invasion,  This  is  the  most 
important  military  fact  that  can  be  deduced 
from  the  European  war.  If  new  harbor  de- 
fenses are  to  be  constructed,  let  them  be 
built  with  our  eyes  on  today  and  tomorrow 
and  not  on  yesterday, 

T'WO     LESSONS     FOR     AMERIC  \-NS    TO     PONDER 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Phil- 
lip's scientific  analysis  of  the  ability  of 
America  to  protect  both  itself  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  the  result  of  the 
development  of  the  bombing  plane  de- 
serves the  careful  study  of  us  all.  I  hope 
that  both  Congre.ss  and  the  country  will 
ponder  its  conclusions  and  it.s  recommen- 
dations thoughtfully  and  well.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  knows.  It  is  written  by 
a  man  who  cares.  It  is  written  by  a  man 
who  dares  to  tell  the  tru'h.  Unless  the 
evidence  presented  in  the  forescing  arti- 
cle can  be  disproved,  we  Americans  should 
tiehrcn  our  belts  and  complete  th^'  d-- 
velopnient  cf  a  100-percent  defensive  air 
force  i."  ir  this  country  without  d'-'lay. 

We  need  not  gamble  v.-ith  fa*e  nor  risk 
our  security  v;ith  wars  abroad  if  v;e  will 
equip  ourselves  with  sufficient  bombing 
and  other  war  planes,  provide  fields  for 
thea-  CD-^ration.  and  tram  pilots  for  their 
use.  This,  today,  is  the  No.  1  job  of 
the  Unred  S'.ates  and  neither  de.^ire 
for  private  profits,  strikes  for  p-'raonal 
privileges  or  higher  wages,  sentimental 
atta?hmen''s  to  foreign  nations,  or  the 
wailing  of  defeatists  who  would  tell  us  "it 
:;  all  of  no  use — America  is  helpless  to 
d^'Zend  itself"  should  deter  us  from  our 
.100  of  m.aking  thi,^  Rfpuhiic  and  this 
liPrrisphere  impr-^enable. 

And  while  devoting  our;e've5  to  the 
bu;ld;ng  of  th^se  deien.^e=  we  can  continue 
to  m.ak:  available  to  our  friends  across 
the  seas  all  the  supplier  not  needed  for 
the  No.  1  job  of  self-defense  for  this 
half  of  the  world.  Eut  as  self-defense 
is  the  first  law  of  nature  we  must  not 
permit  our  sympathies  or  our  z?al  to 
lead  us  to  neglect  tiie  dpvelopmen^.  of  our 
own  defenses  now  that  science  has  pointed 
the  way  to  make  us  secure  and  safe. 
On'.y  through  indifTerence.  ignorance,  or 
inattention  to  our  own  need^  can  America 
really  becom.e  the  help-ess  a.nd  delen  e- 
less  weakling  which  some  of  'ihe  war-new 
speakers  and  writers  would  picture  it  as 
bei  n^ 

A  second  lesson  also  stand.s  cut  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pli:Ilip'.s  treatise  and 
that  is  that  just  as  American  bombers 
can  repel  foreign  invaders  by  making  the 
attempt  too  cos;!y  in  i-.uman  iive.-  s?.  too. 
can  foreign  fighting  planes,  based  on 
foreign  shores,  be  used  to  s'auahter  in 
councless  thousands  any  Am.encan  ex- 
peditionary force  whicli  we  m.ight  send  an 
equal  distance  acre-?  the  sea.-  to  invade 
some   foreign    continent.     Only   govern- 


ments which  value  the  lives  of  their  citi- 
zens most  lightly  will  attempt  trans- 
oceanic Invasions  against  land-based 
fighting  and  bombing  planes  in  this 
modern  era  of  the  supremacy  of  aviation 
in  the  business  of  self-defense  which  is 
the  No.  1  responsibility  of  any  govern- 
ment. I 

Ships    Can    Be    Built    in    the    Great    Lakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XPK.S 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 


'.;K    MIlHIG'-N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  7,  1941 


EXCERPT  FROM   AN   ARTICLE   IN   THE 
MARINE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  DONDERO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  therein  a  part  of 
an  article  vFhich  appeared  in  the  Marine 
Journal  of  June  15.  1941.  entitled  "Ship 
Transfer  by  Drydock."  This  article  sets 
forth  the  manner  in  which  ships  were 
built  in  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  first 
World  War  and  their  delivery  at  ocean 
ports. 

It  further  bririgs  to  our  attention  that 
there  will  be  d  shipping  shortage  of 
major  propiortions.  even  more  acute  than 
during  the  ^'ears  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  due 
to  the  lossejs  through  the  sinking  of  ves- 
sels in  this,  the  second  World  War. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  a|larine  Journal  of  June  15.  1941] 

SHIP  TRANSFER  BY  DRYDOCK — FE.XSIBILITY  OF 
BRINGING  $HIPS  FROM  CRE.AT  LAKES  TO  TIDE- 
W.\TER  AT  THE  GULF  CF  MEXICO  ON  COM- 
PDSrrE  B.HRGE  DRYDOCKS.  UTILIZING  THE 
CHICAGO  tRAlNAGE  CANAL,  ILLINOIS  AND 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVEES 

(By  W   H    Rutland) 

It.  as  hist^iry  goes,  it  repeats  events  of  the 
past,  then  tihis  country  must  prepare  itself 
for  a  shlpplrjg  shortage  of  major  proportions, 
even  more  af ute  than  that  whicii  confronted 
Great  Brttaijn  and  the  United  States  during 
the  years  19l6.  1917.  and  1918. 

In  order  i  o  partially  replace  the  tonnage 
sunk,  or  destroyed,  during  the  World  War. 
it  *as  founc  that  unusual  and  extraordinary 
methods  of  pxpediency  had  to  Ce  employed. 
On  the  Gre^t  Lakes  there  was  a  reservoir  of 
ships  to  driw  from,  but  in  so  doing  great 
obstacles  hajd  first  to  be  overcome.  Among 
Others,  the  Ijcllcwlng  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Limitations  of  length,  width,  and  depth 
imposed  by  t-arlous  locks  in  the  St  Lawrence 
River,  the  (jontrolling  dimensions  of  which 
were  and  art:  Length.  270  feet:  breadth.  45 
feet:  and  depth.  14  feet 

2.  Insufficient  structural  strength  of  lake 
vessels  to  withstand  the  rigors  imposed  in 
ocean  traded  and.  by  reason  of  this  fact.  It 
was  nscessaii-  to  reenforce  the  garbcard.  bilge. 
sh?ar.  and  tfie  deck  strakes. 

3.  The  coiiiplete  outfitting  with  salt.-waler 
equipment.  Particularly  with  rejpect  to  stern 
tubes,  pumpt.  seacocks,  and  biige  piping. 

4  There  Here  more  than  50  of  theS3  lake 
ves.sels  which  were  brought  t:»  the  seaboaid 
during  the  j^ars  1916.  1917.  and  1918  ranging 
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m  lencth  fr.  m  225  to  375  fc«=t  Oi:t  f  thi.' 
number  mo.e  than  a  dozen  of  lalc-MT' 
ship?  had  to  be  cut  In  half  in  order  tr  pa  ~ 
through  the  270-foot  lockn  Ir.ierventnp  be- 
tween Port  C'olbornc  and  Montreal.  Seven  cf 
thc^e  "cversire"  ships  were  A  W.  Thompson, 
Samuel  D  Warri^.er,  E  C.  Pope.  Maruba, 
Mohatrk.  Se.ieca.  and  Ireland. 

After  arrltal  at  Montreal,  or  Levis.  Quebec, 
the  vessels  were  rejoined  together  and  out- 
fitted as  seagoing  ships.  In  addition  to  the 
fifty-odd  boats  which  were  taken  from  the 
Lake.?  and  irubjequently  employed  in  ocean 
trading.  430  vesjc'.s  were  butit  en  these  In- 
land seas  di  ring  the  years  1917  to  1921,  both 
Inclusive,  for  ocean  service,  to  wit: 


I 
Nam«  ol  builiWr  and  location 

Nuir.-I 

li«TOf 

ships 

Dead 

wriKlit 
toDuagc 

AmiTtcan  .'^hii'biiildinc  Co.; 

ChicaC'i 

Cleveland . 

pptrnit                      

27 

71 

44 

lOZ  1110 
100.  S."iO 
271.  fi.'.0 

L^ir,iin 

Supcnor 1. 

l».\2tm 
l»,  40 ) 

Total 

222 

fKW.  100 

OJobc  Shlpiiu  ldin«  C ....  Superior... 
Gnat  Lake*  t  nKintering  Works: 
'Ashtabula                       

19 

20 
58 

Tl.  i-W 
VS.  ^.10 

kivfr  Koiice..         

725.  im 

Total                        

84 

;'.■) 
?.4 
lb 
31 

430 

324.  *I0 

Manitowoc  SMpbuiMinp  Co..  Mani- 
towoc     

McDournlD'iluth  ("n..  Duhith  .. 
Sapinaw  SbipouiMinf  Co.,  Saginaw. 
Toledo  ShipbjildiM  Co.  Tolmlo... 

108.  2.V1 

l.'l.d.Vl 

m.  :iiM 
WJ.  «50 

1.612.500 

From  the  foregoing  performance  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  shipbuilding  establishments  sit- 
uted  on  the  Great  Lakes  not  only  have  the 
capeclty  to  construct  vessels  In  large  numbers 
but  also  cf  a  size  much  larger  than  beats 
built  during  the  World  War  period  for  ocean 
service. 


Pamela  Hollingwortli 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

(  T    MAGSACHVSmS 

l:.-  t::e  iioviE  of  rep  resent  attves 


Tucr.dcy,  October  7,  19 il 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas?achu.setts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  early  la.st  eveninK  I  was  over- 
joyed to  receive  word  by  telephone  frcm 
Joseph   J*     Hollingworth    that    his   little 
5-year-old   daughter.  Pamela,  had   been 
found,  a  ivr  ai-iri  well,  after  beinc  lost  lor 
more  th;,n  a  w-ck  in  the  dense  forests  of 
New  harap.-h.rp.    This  little  child,  the 
daughte"  of  one  of  my  friends  and  con- 
stituents. Mr.  Joseph  E.  Hollingworth,  of 
Lowell    and    D.in.^tabio.    Mass..    strayed 
away  fiDm  a  picnic  at  VViiile  Ledge  in 
the  New  Hampshire  woods  a  week  ago 
Sundav.     S:nro  tliat  time,  every  foot  of 
the  densely  wnndf>d  White  Mnin'a'.n  Na- 
tional Forest  has  born  starched  by  men 
of  the  United  States  Army,  by  ranpers  of 
the  Forei^t  Service,  by  C.  C.  C.  boys,  and 
bv    !iun(ired.<   of   Lowell    men    and    bi.iy.'^. 
friends    of    the    distraught    lather    and 


mother,  all  of  whom,  trudged  tlie  woods 
to  the  Doint  of  pl.yvifa:  exhaustion  to 
find  the  litUe  girl.  r..e  Red  Cross  was 
there  with  food  and  fii'^t  ;••:  :  That  she 
was  found  alnc  and  well  w.is  a  miracle. 

The  soldiers  from  Fort  Dv  vens  were 
the  first  Army  mcp.  to  arrive  for  the 
search,  sent  by  Grr^.eral  Wilby.  of  the 
Fiist  Corps  Ar..a  Headquarters,  and  by 
Colonel  Smith,  the  commander  at  Fort 
i:>evens.  Men  arrived  from  Portland. 
Maine,  sent  by  General  Terry,  head  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  at  Boston,  and  Gen- 
eral Garrett,  of  thr  Coast  Artillery  sta- 
tion at  Portland.  Maine,  General  Gar- 
rett made  several  visits  to  the  scene  of 
the  search  and  Major  Spencer,  of  the 
Coast  Artillery,  was  in  constant  super- 
vision. The  spirit  of  the  men  was  note- 
worthy. When  it  \:as  suggested  that 
certain  soldier.'^  eo  back  to  Portland  be- 
cause their  work  had  been  so  strenuous 
they  begged  to  remain  and  carry  on. 

One  of^'my  purpc^os  in  calling  this  to 
the  attention  cf  the  House  is  to  commend 
the  searchers  fur  their  untiring  efforts, 
their  persistence  in  the  face  of  an  almost 
universal  belief  that  further  sf^arch  was 
futile.  I  visited  the  Iccahty  and  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  the  efficient,  well-orcanized 
manner  in  which  the  .«;>;arch  was  con- 
ducted. The  highest  pra:se  is  cue  every 
man  and  boy  who  pa:f.c:pated  The 
United  States  Army  r*  spcnded  quickly 
and  willingly  to  the  reqtie.^:  toy  nun,  and 
hundreds  of  soldiers  were  kept  at  the 
task  of  combing  the  weeds.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service,  under  tii^'  d.rpction 
of  the  forest  supervisor  ol  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest,  deserves  much 
praise  and  com^mendation. 

The  child  was  found  by  an  tnrollee  of 
the  Civilian  Conservat:on  Corps  a  mem- 
ber of  cam,p  P-61  of  North  Haverhill. 
N.  H.  While  he  will  undoubtedly  receive 
much  credit  for  findinp  th<'  little  girl, 
each  of  his  comrades  cf  the  C.  C.  C. 
should  have  equal  prais  .  a.-  well  n^  the 
project  superintendent  who  dirt>.tcd  the 
men. 

Equal  praise  should  go  to  the  Army  for 
its  efficient  and  tireless  wo;k  and  to  the 
forest  rangers,  under  whose  direction 
the  search  was  carried  en.  It  m.ust  be 
remembered  that  ihc  child  was  found  in 
a  very  rough  section  of  the  country.  It 
was  heavily  timbered  and  covered  \^nih 
deep  buih.  There  v.c:e  no  residences, 
nor  clearincrs.  In  some  places  it  was 
necessary  to  chcp  down  trees  and  clear 
1  the  tmderbnish  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
search. 


Casey  in  the  Box— 1941 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  TI-IE  liOU.-E  CF  KEPRESENT.^TIVES 


Tuesday    Oct'  brr  7,  1941 


POEM  BY  MEYER  BEROER 


It  was  the  inspiration  of  a  brave  father 

and  mother  that  carried  these  searchers 

on  to  final  .success.     It  was  the  faith  the 

mother  and  father  had  that  little  Pamela 

was  al.ve— their  courage  and  insistence— 

that  led  and  spurred  the  searchers  for  8 

days  to  their  difficult  and  constant  task. 

The  fatiier  told  me.  'T  knt w  .'^he  was  alive. 

She  is  fearless  and  intelligent  in  doirg 

the  best  for  herself  in  thv  v.ocds.     When 

found,   she  said   to   me    'Daddy.   I   have 

waited  for  you.'  "     It  prcvtd  hit  faith  was 

well-founded. 

I  knew  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
fee!  proud,  as  I  do.  that  Gcverni:pti;.t 
agencies  have  done  so  well  in  a  humani- 
tarian cause.     It  is  noteworthy. 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  n.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tl;e  f(  liowmg  frcm  tl^e 
New  York  Times  (,  f  Monday,  October  6, 
1941: 

[From    the    New    Yc  ik    T.ir.es    cf    Oc'.^bcr    6. 
1941 

CA.'-EY    IN    THE    FOX — 18«1 

(By   Meyt  r   Berger) 

The  prospects  all  scc-mcd  rosy  lor  the  D.-.dper 

nine  tliat  day 
Pour  to  three  the  score  stood,  with  or.c  m:a\ 

left  to  play 
And  so.  when  Sturm  d:rd  and  Rolfc  thr  Rpd 

wtnt  out. 
In  the  tall  weeds  in  Canarsle  you  could  hear 

the  Dodgers    fhout.    i 

A  measly  few  got  up  to  go  ts  ecreamlng  rent 

the  air 
Tlie  rest  were  held  dtep-rooted  by  fear  s  gnaw 

eternal   a:    tJu-   iiuir.an   brtasi 
They  thouglit  wnh  only  Henrlcli.  HUf-'ii  Casey 

had  a  cii.cl. 
Tiiey   could    depend    on    Ciii.cy    when    things 

stood  at  the  pinch. 

Tiiere  w  :i.<;  er..^r  in  Casey'.-  manner  as  he  ?tood 

there  in  the  box 
There  was  pr»de  in  Casey  ^  bearing,  from  his 

cap  down  to  his  st  x 
And  when,  responding  to  the  cheers,  he  took 

up  his  trousers'  sag. 
No  Stranger  in  the  crowd  could  doubt,  he  had 

then-.  ;r.  the  bap. 

Sixty  th,  U'^  -.r.d  pypF  v.rre  f^n  him  when  CR§*ey 

toed  li.e  d;rt 
Thirty    thousand    t-  nf.K?    applaudtd    as    he 

rubbed   his  D  dc^r  Fi.irt 
Tlien  while  the  writhing  Hennch  stood  a^way- 

ing  at  the  hip, 
Contempt    gleamed    high    In    Casey  s    tye       A 

sneer  curled  C.i^ty  s  i.p 

And  now  the  hr.'h.  :-rcverfd  .'■plierc  came 
hurtiinp  it-.)r\:i-y\  the  air 

And  Hennch  stood  aw-iMnp  it.  with  pale  .ind 
Irlphtened  stare 

Close  by  the  tremfcline  Henrich  the  1:r11  un- 
heeded sped. 

"He  don't  hite  my  &tylp  '   sji'.d  Casey.     '  Stri/.c 

one!"   t!;c   uir.p.re  said 
i 

I    From    the    benches    h'.ac'k   w.th    people    there 
went  up  a  muffled  rcv.r 
Like  the  thundT  of  dark  stcrm  waves  on  the 

Coney  Island  flinre 
•Get  him!"'   "Get  h'.m   Casey '' sh'-\:ted  some- 
one In  the  stand 
Hugh   Casey   smiled   with    confidence      Hugh 
Casey  raised  h!.«  l~iand 

With  a  smile  of  kir.cly  charity  Great  Casey's 

vl^a+;e  shone 
He  Ftii:fd  the  Faithful  s  scrtammp       He  bade 

the  game  go  c^n. 
H(  caa^i.:  Mickey  Owen's  signei     Once  more 
I  tlie  spiicruid  flew. 

But   Hei.nch   etiU    Ipiiored    It.      The    umpire 
1  bawled,    -Strike    Two:" 
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•Tay!"   screamed    the   maddPn'^d    thousands, 

and  tiie  ech"  answered.  "Yay:' 
But  another  -ir.ile  from  Cas-y.    He  held  tnem 

Under  .-v.- ay 
They  raw  h:?  s-:':r.:^  ja-^^'s  tighten.     They  s?.w 

h:s  muscles  .-tram. 
And  t.'-.ey  kr.e-.v  that  Hughle  Casey  would  get 

his  man  again. 

P..;e  as  the  My  Henrich's  lips  his  teeth  were 

clenched   m  hate. 
He  pounded  with  cruel  violence  his  bat  upon 

the  plat--. 
And  now  Great  Cai€y  held  the  ball,  and  now 

he  l.-'t  :t  ^'-i. 
And  EroGk;:vn'>  air  wa^  shattered  by  the  whia 

cf  Henr.cl-.'s  blow. 

But  Mickey  Owpii  m:>.?c6  this  strike.  The 
ball  ro'.iid  far  behind. 

And  H  nrich  ipefd->d  to  first  base,  like  Clip- 
per on  the  wind. 

Upon  the  str.cken  multitude  grim  melan- 
choly perch'^d. 

Dark  di -belief  bowed  Hughie's  head.  It 
s.i^mod  as  if  he  lurched. 

DiMa-210  e-.t   a   single.     Keller  sent   one   to 

the  wall. 
Two  runs  can-.e  poundincr  o'er  the  di.-h.  and, 

oh,  this  w,i-n't  all. 
For  D.ckey  walked  and  Gordon  a  resounding 

double  smashed. 
And  Dodger  fans  w-e  sickened.     All  Dodger 

hopes  were  ha=hed. 

Oh,  somewhere   north   of  Harlem   the  sun   Is 

shinin;^  bright. 
Bands  are  play.n^'  .n  the  Bronx,  and  up  there 

hearts  are  light. 
In   Hunts   Po.nt    n^.en   are   laughing,    on   the 

Concourse    children    shout. 
But    there   is  no  J.iy  in  Flatbush.     Fate   had 

knocked   their  Casfy  out. 


Repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF  ind:.\na 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  7.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON    WTLLIAM  H. 
LARRABEE 


?Tr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exrend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
foJlowing  statement,  v.-hich  I  have  just 
Ls^ued,  stating  my  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Neutrality  Act: 

It  Is  apparent  to  all  persons  who  consider 
without  bias  or  prejudice,  the  recent  devel- 
opments m  the  international  situation,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  Congre^s"r,f 
the  United  Stat.^s  should  consider  the  drastic 
revision  or  outright  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Neutrality  Act  enacted  in  1935  in  a  sincere 
attempt  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  Inci- 
dents which  would  lead  to  our  involvement  In 
the  foreign  conflict. 

It  !s  further  apparent  that  we  cannot,  by 
legislation,  govern  the  actions  of  foreign  con- 
querors who  have  sn  forth  en  a  prcsram  of 
world  conquer  and  who  wiU  not  "hesitate 
to  mark  our  own  Nation  as  their  cbjectlva 
whenever  the  time  shall  arrive  which  they 
believe  to  be  to  their  advantage. 

In  1935.  when  this  ccuntrv.  endeavcring 
to  remain  aloof  from  Old  World  diff?rences, 
partially    abandoned    Its    adherence    to    the 


century-old  doctrine  cf  freedom  of  the  seas. 
It  did  so  merely  to  safeguard  American  neu- 
trality and  not  as  a  retreat,  in  any  sense  cf 
the  word,  from  our  rights  under  international 
law 

Under  the  Constituticn  of  the  United 
St ites  the  President  is  vested  with  primiry 
authority  to  conduct  our  international  rela- 
tions, but  in  the  enactment  o£  the  Neutrality 
Act  the  Congress  provided  the  President  with 
new  instruments  intended  to  aid  hlra  In 
maintaining  cur  neutrahty. 

Tlie  enactm.ent  cf  tha  Neutrality  Act. 
wcr.hy  though  its  purpose  was  at  the  time. 
has  not  m.ade  us  immune  fr.^r.i  attack  or 
th:^  d.inger  of  involver.tei-.t  m  tr.e  wjr.  Real- 
iiM-.g  th.it  the  struggle  cf  all  the  d-^ir.ocracies 
m  tlie  werld  aganist  ru'hless  aggression  is 
also  h  'Ipmg  to  avoid  the  threat  to  our  own 
v.ay  of  living,  the  Uuir-ed  S'ates.  by  act  of 
Congress  known  as  the  Lease  Lend  Act, 
adopted  the  policy  of  exter.dmg  all-out  aid 
to  tho~e  countries  win  w -re  and  are  val- 
iantly holding  back  the  h  rdes  <.  :   Hitler. 

Our  purpose  in  this  was  not  only  to  keep 
Anierica  cut  of  the  w.ir  but  also  to  keep  the 
war  a'.vav  from  Ame.-ica. 

Tlie  Ler.d  Leas^-  Ac:  wis  giv^r.  full  ar.d 
coiv.plete  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
befere  being  submitted  to  a  vote,  and  passed 
both  Heuses  by  an  cverwhelm.lng  majority. 
T1TU5  again  was  demonstrated  that  we  rely 
en  the  dem.ocratic  proces.~e3  for  the  estab- 
lisiiment  of  our  basic  pol.ey. 

In  addition,  the  Congres^  has  appropriated 
billions  of  dollars,  net  only  to  arm  our  Nation 
f.jr  defe.-.s?  against  any  possible  attack  but 
al.-T  to  extend  aiJ  in  the  form  of  materials 
and  inipl°ments  cf  we.r  1 1  those  countries 
resisting  a2gre.=-si:n  cf  the  dictators. 

I*  should  be  rem-r^nibered  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Net:trali'-y  Act  it  was  m.ade  un- 
lawful for  any  American  individual  or  cor- 
porati:^!;  to  loan  nioney  or  extend  credit  to 
any  nat.en  at  war  and  also  unlawful  for  any 
Am.ericaii  individual  or  corporation  to  sell 
war  n^.-i-erials  tc  any  na'lon  at  war.  except 
for  ca-li. 

Br.h  cf  these  pr"vi,s:-:,r.  =  .  although  still 
in  efTeet.  f^r  all  pr.-ictical  purposes  are  mean- 
ingles.s.  It  is  obvicu.s  that  tlis  countries  who 
are  so  seriously  in  need  cf  a.ssistance  in  the 
we.y  cf  materials  and  implenients  of  war 
v.-o'ild  have  m  reason  to  try  to  secure  them 
fr  )r.-i  Americr.u  :nd:v:di:a'..s  o-  corporations 
wh.en.  a.^  a  m.atter  of  f  ict.  the  Am.erican  Gov- 
ernment itself,  through  its  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives, has  decreed' that  our  ccuiUry 
shall  extend  them  sich  assistance  through 
the  Governm.ent  fself. 

At  th'='  time  cf  th'^  flr-t  an:'=-r.dnten*:  cf  the 
Neutrality  Act.  in  February  1336.  although  I 
favored  the  measure  in.  principle.  I  believed 
that  It  would  not  provide  permanent  protec- 
tion. In  commientmg  on  th.e  measure  at 
that  tin:e  I  made  the  following  statement: 

•The"  purpose  of  th.s  lav.-  Is  not  to  provide 
permanent  neutrahty  laws  for  this  Nation, 
but  to  provide  tem.pcrary  iiLstrum.ents  be- 
lieved suff-.-ient  to  k^ep  the  United  States 
frimi  b'^;;,^  drawn  ii'.to  foreign  entangle- 
m°nts  tmtil  such  tim.e  as  Congress,  through 
i':5  properly  designated  cemniittees,  has  suf- 
fieiont  opportunity  to  present  sound,  perma- 
nent plans. 

"I  have  al=o  felt  that  in  the  light  cf  exist- 
ing c^n.diticns  there  is  grav-^  f-a:.=;er  that  we 
nii^lr  endanger  th.e  neutrality  which  we  seek 
to  m,T:n:?,in  by  going  te)0  far  with  Intended 
prohibitory  measure-.  I  am  firm  in  the  be- 
lief tha*:  there  is  always  de.nger  in  too  much 
legislation." 

Th.e  question  at  thi,s  time— and  it  Is  for 
Congress  to  decide — i?  whether  or  not  pres-* 
ent  ccr.ditions  make  it  advisable  or  desirable 


to  modify  or  repeal  tiie  Neut: 


hty  Act. 


I  feel  that  the  act  hav;::g  been  rendered 
inoperative  to  a  l.irge  extent  bv  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lea?''  Lend  Act  and  the  remain- 
ing  provisioixs   serving   only   as   a   departure 


from    our    rights    under    International    !ew 
should  he  rebealed. 

I  cannot  tS^t  feel  that  the  restrictions  and 
prchibiilons  jvoluntarily  put  upon  American 
citizens  have  not  kept  us  from  the  danger 
of  war,  but.  on  the  contrary,  in  a  measure, 
have  tied  oui  hands  in  the  carrying  out  cf  a 
national  poli:y  of  aiding  those  to  whom  we 
look  to  keep  the  war  away  from  our  shores. 

The  N3utrility  Act  prohibits  the  arming 
of  our  mere'-- ant  vessels,  even  for  their  own 
protection.  |rhe  desire  to  protect  ourselves 
from  unprov3ked  attack  is  Inherent,  and  1 
believe  that  :ur  merchant  ships  which  have 
been  ruthless  ly  attacked  on  the  high  seas,  not 
In  combat  sones  but  in  purely  defensive 
waters.  shouU  be  permitted  to  arm  for  their 
own  self-defease  and  protection  That  Is  our 
right  and  privilege  under  international  law. 

And,  after!  all.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
assert  that  after  we  have  embarked  en  a 
policy  of  aidlag  those  countries  to  whom  we 
are  furnishii  g  materials  of  war  it  is  ex- 
tremely illog  cal  to  permit  those  materials, 
for  which  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars, 
to  be  lost  at  sea. 

For  these  leascns  r  feel  that  our  present 
neutrality  la^va  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
do  not  in  a:  y  way  aid  us  In  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  :  nvolvement  in  the  war,  and 
should  be  spiedily  repealed. 


Double  Standard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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EDITORIAL  fROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


r 


Mr.  GOR:f .  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavi 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

[Front  the  New  York  Times] 

DOtJBLE    STANDARD 

AdminlstraKon  spokesmen  have  made  elo- 
quent statenjents  In  the  last  few  weeks 
against  any  attempt  to  include  control  of 
wages  In  p»ice-control  legislation.  They 
have  argued,  jas  Secretary  Morgenthau  put 
it.  that  whi!9  prices  should  be  fixed,  \\-age5 
should  not  be,  because  there  is  "'a  funda- 
mental differ*ic3"  between  a  commodity  and 
personal  services — "one  is  a  human  being 
and  the  othei  brick  and  mortar."  .'Tn  free 
countries."  S3  Id  Mr.  Morgenthau,  "labor  Is 
not  a  ccmmndity.  human  beings  are  not 
prcp?rty,  and  they  should  not  be  treated  as 
such."  L<on  Henderson,  the  Federal  Price 
Administrator  supplemented  this  by  declar- 
ing that  direct  control  of  wages  Is  a  device 
cf  totalitariar    countries. 

Those  who  irgue  against  direct  control  of 
wages,  even  In  wartime,  can  undoubtedly 
present  a  strcng  case,  for  such  an  under- 
taking would  3e  formidable,  and  full/bf  pit- 
falls and  danj  ers.  But  apart  from  whether 
or  not  they  ire  right  on  this  point,  it  Is 
clear  that  most  administration  spokesmen 
are  applying  )i  double  standard.  For  while 
they  harbor  sijch  fears  of  fixing  wages,  they 
have  no  qualnjs  whatever  about  fixing  prices 

The  kinds  tf  distinctions  they  draw  are 
commonly  fal^e  ones.  V-Tiat  the  worker  has 
to  seU  is  not  Himself,  as  Mr.  Morgenthau  im- 
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plies,  but  his  services.  That  is  also  primarily 
what  the  professional  man,  farmer,  manu- 
facturer or  retailer  has  to  sell.  Mr,  Hender- 
son points  out,  rightly,  that  direct  wage  con- 
trol implies  the  right  to  say  what  the  income 
of  individuals  or  groups  should  be;  but  he 
falls  to  point  out  with  equal  force  that  direct 
price  control  also  implies  this  right. 

Administration  .spokesmen.  In  short,  have 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  saying  tliat 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for 
the  gander.  They  eloquently  expound  the 
voluntary  theory  of  government  as  applied  to 
workers  and  Just  as  eloquently  support  the 
compulsory  theory  as  applied  to  manufactur- 
ers, retailers,  and  employers.  But  the  eco- 
nomic system  Js  a  closely  interdependent 
organism.  We  risk,  strains  and  eventual  di- 
ruptlon.lf  we  attempt  to  keep  it  half  frozen 
and  half  free.  Whether  we  elect  to  choose 
during  the  present  emergency  the  voluntary 
or  the  ccmpulsory  principle,  or  attempt  to 
find  some  set  of  compromise  principles  in  be- 
tween, we  must  apply  those  principles  with- 
out political  discrimination  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  group. 


Progress  of  the  Defense  Program 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    EDWIN  ARTHUR 
HALL,  OF  NEW    VORX 


Mr.  EDWIN  AKTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
station  WAGE  Monday  evening.  October 
6.  1941: 

Me:i  and  women  of  up-State  New  Ycrk. 
onc2  again  It  is  my  privilege  to  send  my 
weekly  transcription  to  station  WAGE. 
Tlirough  the  courtesy  of  the  management  of 
this  great  station  I  have  been  able  through- 
out tht  past  2  months  to  threw  my  voice 
hundreds  of  miles  over  this  great  State.  I 
have  been  attempting  to  pass  on  to  my 
listeners  information  which  comes  to  me  first- 
hand and  which  will  be  jf  particular  interest 
to  th?  folks  back  home.  At  thr»  tlm.e  I  want 
to  thank  Mr.  /ilMam  Lane,  station  manager, 
and  Mr.  Jack  Curran.  program  director,  for 
making  this  time  available  The  comment 
I  have  received  In  thv;  mails  is  testimcny 
enough  of  the  widespread  attention  which 
this  program  is  receiving.  Let  me  also  take 
this,  opportunity   to  think   my   listeners. 

Last  Thursday,  along  with  Vice  President 
Wallace,  several  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  Congressmen.  I  vis- 
ited Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  The  reason  for  this 
visit  was  to  examine  the  equ.pment  and  to 
witness  the  military  maneuvers  staged  by  the 
soldiers  of  that  camp. 

After  having  seen  the  most  remarkable 
demonstration  It  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  view,  I  came  to  some  pretty  sudden  con- 
clusions. The  United  Spates,  in  a  year's  time, 
will  have  one  cf  the  finest  armies  In  the 
world.  To  some  that  may  seem  like  a  strong 
statement,  but  after  viewing  the  careful, 
painstaking,  and  Intensely  thorough  prepara- 
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tlons  that  are  being  made,  even  In  a  compara- 
tively small  unit  like  Fort  Belvoir,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  Nation  has  caught  the' 
spirit  of  the  national-defense  program. 

To  begin  with,  tne  United  States  Army  has 
the  finest  personnel  ever  gathered  together. 
Although  a  conglomeration  of  races  and  en- 
vironments, the  young  men  who  are  answer- 
ing the  call  to  patriotic  duty  possess  native 
intelligence,  vigor,  and  determination.  All 
reports  that  have  come  to  my  ears  of  the 
softness  and  flabbiness  of  our  selectees  now 
seem  like  nonsense  after  actually  seeing  these 
boys  go  through  their  routines  of  training. 
work,  and  play. 

All  m.embers  of  the  official  party  were  con- 
ducted to  Fort  Belvoir  from  Washington  In 
busses.  Upon  our  arrival  there  we  were 
escorted  by  trim-looking  officers  to  the  pa- 
rade grounds  where  every  type  of  field  and 
antiaircraft  gun  was  drawn  up  in  Impre-ssive 
array.  We  examined  numerous  types  of 
machine  guns.  Garand  and  Springfield  rifles, 
and  large  sharp-nosed  bullets  capable  of 
piercing  the  armor  of  tanks.  Then  there  was 
a  new  type  of  mortar  with  Improved  sights 
for  hitting  targets  beyond  hills.  We  found 
several  different  sizes  of  antiaircraft  guns 
capable  of  keeping  airplanes  at  a  high  alti- 
tude and  thereby  rendering  them  harmless, 
and  also  those  designed  to  bring  down  low- 
flying  craft.  W6  saw  huge  howitzers  and 
locked  into  their  long  barrels  ar.d  marveled 
at  the  size  shell  which  they  could  throw  15 
miles.  Although  it  was  my  hope  and  prayer 
that  these  deadly  and  ponderous  weapons 
might  never  be  used,  at  the  same  time  I  was 
Inwardly  thankful  that  our  Nation  Is  pro- 
ducing them  in  profuse  numbers  in  order  to 
protect  our  shores. 

The  party  then  moved  on  to  examine  a 
field  photography  truck.  Our  group  picture 
was  taken,  and  within  an  hour  this  complete 
unit  of  multillthing  and  m.ultigraphin'?  had 
turned  out  many  photos  of  us.  In  time_of 
battle  these  trucks  act  as  eyewitnesses  alid 
preserve  Important  scenes  and  records. 

We  also  were  shown  a  $7,000  Red  Cross 
ambulance  with  elaborate  modern  equip- 
ment. There  were  officers"  field  cars,  giant 
supply  trucks,  and  a  number  cf  small  cars 
called  Jeeps  tised  to  transport  three  or  four 
men  quickly  and  easily  ever  rough  terrain. 
After  this  emergency,  as  one  cScer  remarked, 
the  public  will  probably  be  able  to  buy  these 
Jeeps  at  a  nominal  sum  because  there  will 
be  so  many  produced. 

Most  interesting  of  all  the  equipment,  to 
me  at  least,  was  a  large  truck  with  windmill- 
like arm.s.  antennas,  and  complicated  gadgets 
for  locating  airplanes.  This  particular  de- 
vice, we  were  told,  had  saved  London  from 
continued-  severe  bombings  and  had  enabled 
antiaircraft  fire  to  be  most  effective  upon 
Nazi  planes. 

Next  we  were  escorted  to  a  cross-country 
runwav  where  we  saw  the  young  soldiers  un- 
dersoiiig  a  stiff  test  cf  endurance.  They 
were  started  out  in  groups  of  six  and  had  to 
run  down  a  long  rough  hill,  then  over  a  row 
of  logs  for  hurdles  They  then  had  to  climb 
several  difficult  knolls,  Jum.p  over  rocks,  scale 
a  wall,  cross  a  difficult  stream  by  swinging 
like  Tarzan  across  several  overhead  branches 
and  continuing  on  over  other  obstacles  The 
officer  tcld  us  that  this  was  a  real  conditioning 
experiment  and  said  that  the  boys  were 
started  out  In  shorts  and  gym  shirts  but  as 
time  went  on  and  they  toughened  up  they 
were  gradually  given  more  and  more  equip- 
ment until  finally  they  had  to  make  the  run 
with  40-pound  packs  and  rifles.  After  seeing 
the  way  most  of  the  boys  took  It,  I  feel  sure 
that  they  are  rapidly  getting  Into  fine  physi- 
cal condition. 

After  this  I  was  shown  a  large  field  with 
hundreds  of  young  men  In  blue  carpentry 
uniforms  busy  with  hammers  and  saws  as- 
sembling temjporary  sheds  and  small  houses. 


The  officer  made  It  plain  that  just  as  soon  as 
they  had  finished  these  buildings  they  wculd 
tear  them  down  again  and  tomorrow  another 
group  would  come  to  repeat  the  same  prccAss 
Someone  made  the  remark  that  after  sev.-ial 
weeks  cf  build. ng  and  tearing  down  th  • 
boards  must  look  like  swlss  cheese,  but  it  wa? 
all  a  part  of  the  careful  training  that  these 
young  men  are  undergoing  I  might  add  that 
Fort  Belvoir  is  an  engmeeis'  replacement  cen- 
ter specializing  in  training  the  vanguard  cf  a 
modern  army.  It  is  the  engineers,  as  >ou 
know,  who  precede  the  mechanized  duisions. 
building  reads,  camps,  and  constructing 
bridges  lor  both  m.en  and  equipment. 

One  very  Interesting  sight  was  seem;?  an 
Engineer  Corps  dash  doA-n  to  •  stream  and  in 
abcut  5  minutes  buJd  a  simple  foot  bridge 
over  which  a  single  column  ran  at  tcp  speed 
This  same  company  buiit  a  pontoon  bridge 
to  carry  loads  of  20  ions,  which  woud  include 
the  lighter  tanks  and  antita:ik  truj.ks  Tr.i^ 
last  operation  was  completed  in  16  minu'ec 
This  Is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  a  reel  war 
If  one  considers  that  the  engineers  almost 
always  do  their  work  under  m«ch:ne-gun  and 
rifle  fire. 

Our  visiting  party  was  then  given  a  treat  to 
Army  fare  and  ate  a  hearty  meal  out  In  the 
op2n,  waited  on  by  cocking  units  cf  the  en;i- 
neers  com.pany. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  given  the  real 
treat  of  the  day  and  what  I  had  been  waiting 
for  ever  since  the  defense  program  started 
to  work.  We  were  escorted  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  overlooking  mi!.?s  upon  miles  cf  flat  par- 
tially wooded,  partially  open  country.  To  cur 
rear  the  company  commander,  with  the  aid 
of  a  loud  speaker,  gave  a  very  vivid  and  play- 
by-play  description  of  a  strangely  realistic 
mock  war  between  the  Blue  and  Red  Armies. 


After    a   demonstraticn    which    .'^h  w- 


lust 

how  much  an  Army  tank  can  take,  bt.  ;  wh  .t 
punishment  Its  crew  will  endure,  the  battle 
began  in  earnest.  At  a  spot  some  10  miles 
away  we  could  see  the  Blue  infantry  ap- 
proaching across  open  fields  fith  their  artil- 
lery pounding  away  at  the  Red  defenders. 
We  saw  several  pill  boxes  belonging  to  the 

Reds  surrounded  by  flam.e  throwers,  and  after 
the  cccupants  had  surrendered  we  ^  v*  th» 
pill  boxes  blown  high  in  the  Sir  by  TNT  On 
came  the  Infantry  then  firing  blaiiks  but 
making  the  air  resound  with  their  ftis.llade. 
Then  a  group  of  Red  tanks  rushed  into  the 
field  and  started  in  the  direction  of  the  on- 
coming soldler-s  They  were  stepped,  how- 
ever, by  carefully  laid  tan*  mines  How- 
ever! tlie  Red  machine-gun  nests  wtre  abla 
to  held  the  charging  soldiers  at  bay  for 
some  time,  but  suddenly  a  laige  number  of 
troop  transport  planes  came  from  the  hills 
beyond  the  Blue  hues  and  several  hundred 
Blue  paiachute  troops  flcat«d  dcwn  f:-;r.  a 
low  altitude.  This  was  m.y  fir=t  s.:-:-.t  of 
"para"  troops,  and  from  what  I  c  ,  ,  ',  '•  p 
the  American  Army  will  do  the  pr..prr  tb  .  t? 
to  train  many  thousands  of  these 
landed  in  a  compact  group  In  a  nearb; 
and  Immediately  proceeded  to  set  up  ma- 
chine guns  which  were  al  =  o  dr  -"-i  fr-^m  the 
planes.  However,  by  that  tin-.'  ■'•  R  d  motor- 
cycle regiment  charged  from  the  •  er  "^id? 
and  swooping  down  upon  the  field  where, 
the  paratroops  had  landed,  they  immediately" 
proceeded  to  throw  hand  grenades  with  such 
devastating  effect  that  the  Blue  paratroops 
Bcon  surrendered. 

Tlie  situation,  however,  vi'as  far  from  en- 
couraging for  the  Red  defenders,  because  at 
this  point  a  swarm  of  Blue  tank?  had  f=y-pt 
''across  the  intervening  10  miles  vo.  re  to,^ 
Blue  infantry  had  criginaJly  started  and 
were  bent  upon  exterminatiag  the  remainder 
of  the  Red  Army  and  penetrating  the  re-* 
mainder  of  Red  territory.  Suddenly  from 
behind,  scores  of  antitank  cars  armed  with 
large  guns  heretofore  described,  dasb.ed  into 
battle,  and  the  smoke  of  their  fire  wa.*  fo 
thick   that    It    was    Impossible   to    tell   what 
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dnmage  they  were  dolne.  However,  as  seen  as 
the  confusion  was  ever  and  the  smoke  hsd 
lifted  It  wa"!  found  that  the  Red  defenders  had 
been  victcricus  by  *he  very  strength  of  the 
antitank  puns  ar.d  the  fie^d  wap  strei*-n  with 
tanl;.s  cf  all  size?  put  out  cf  order  by  the.r 
penetrating  sheil? 

Upon  my  return  to  Washington  I  felt  ex- 
tremely relieved  If  I  had  had  any  misgiv- 
ings abrut  rhe  process  wh'.ch  is  being  msd^ 
in  the  defpn>e  prceram.  as  far  as  th°  Arm.y 
is  coi-.Cf'-rnfd  at  leas''.  th"y  have  dicappr^ared. 
If  this  pr'-eress  continues,  and  if  this  demon- 
stration cf  strength  is  augmented  thousands 
1  f  times,  it  wil!  grow  from  several  companies 
into  hundreds  of  divisions  1  rtpeat  that  1:1 
another  year  the  United  States  will  be  on  a 
par  with  pny  armiy  in  the  world,  providing 
every  part  of  the  Army  de\elops  as  fast  as 
the  engineering  replacemient  center  at  Fort 
Bel  voir  This  great  Army  and  the  already 
powerful  Navy  reaching  out  Into  the  waters 
of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  con- 
stitute a  source  cf  protection  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  will  secure  them  against 
the  ruthless  aggrespcrs  who  are  today  cver- 
runnmg  the  c  ntmems  cf  Europe  and  Asia. 
With  the  finest  manhood  in  the  world  trained 
to  use  the  volume  cf  equipment  which  only 
a  great  industrial  nation  like  the  United 
States  can  produce,  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  defend  her  Constitution  and  her 
glorious  flag  against  those  who  would  seek  to 
deprive  free  men  and  women  of  the  privileges 
and  the  liberties  which  this  great  Nation  has 
guaranteed  them  for  over  150  years. 


The  Truth  About  Oieo  Versus  Butter 
Fight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  KOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  7.  1941 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  dairy  representatives  were  here  about 
2  weeks  ago,  to  confer  with  Mr.  McNutt 
regarding  the  oleomargarine  standards 
set  by  his  department  much  pro  and  con 
publicity  has  been  devoted  to  this  all- 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Ammon,  director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  United  Dairy 
Comm.ittee.  representing  the  entire  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  States,  has  pre- 
pared a  statement  of  facLs  bearing  on 
this  controver.-y.  As  I  pointed  out  in  an 
address  I  made  here  2  weeks  ago  the 
dairy  farmers  are  not  attem.pt ing  to 
injure  the  cotton  or  any  other  group  of 
farmers.  We  all  know  that  all  the 
farmers  have  had  to  struggle  for  exist- 
ence the  last  dozen  years,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  lost  their  homes  and 
their  entire  life's  efforts  and  are  now  de- 
pendent upon  relief  or  charity.  So  we 
do  not  want  to  create  the  impression  that 
If  oleom.argarine  were  used,  which  will 
naturally  replace  that  much  butter,  the 
cotton  or  any  other  group  of  farmers 
would  be  better  off.  Records  show  that 
the  southern  farmers  received  IGO  times 


as  miUch  income  from  dair^-  products  as 
they  did  from  cottonseed  oil  used  in  oleo- 
margarine. 

It  is  not  the  southern  farmer  that  is 
m.akmg  all  this  noise  and  spreading  this 
picpaganda,  but  it  ccmes  from  the  oleo 
manufacturer  that  is  not  interested  in 
any  particular  group  cf  farmers,  but  i.s 
only  interested  in  the  profits  that  have 
been  huge,  but  will  be  enlarged  many 
times  if  they  are  permitted  to  cam.cuflage 
their  product  so  that  it  will  be  alm.cst 
in-;pos.s:b!e  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
genuine  butter  derived  from  the  dairy 
ccw. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tc  include  the 
bnef  prepared  by  Mr.  Ammcn.  that  I 
am  certain  will  ansv.er  m.any  questions 
that  are  not  clear  to  many  Memb :rs. 

The  claims  made  by  those  favoring  this 
im.itation  and  the  answers  or  explana- 
tions thereto  follow:  <i> 

Certain  contenticrxs  have  been  set  forth 
by  oleo  manufacturers  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  dairy  industry  is 
wrong  in  its  attitude  toward  the  new  stand- 
ards   promulgated    for    oleom.areanne 

The  following  are  some  of  the  contentions 
offered  In  defense  of  the  dec  order  and  oleo 
propaganda : 

1.  Contention  that  the  new  standard  re- 
quires oleo  "to  stand  on  Its  own   ftet  " 

This   contention    is   exceedingly    fiillaciuus. 

The  new  standard  pttmits  the  manufac- 
turer to  use  the  same  s^ze  and  shape  as  a 
P'  und  cf  butter,  tc  add  butter  color,  to  add 
butter  flavor,  to  use  9  OCO  U  S  P  units  cf 
vitamin  A.  to  add  butter  itself  and  to  use 
benznate  cf  scda  as  a  preservative 

Each  of  theje,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pretervative,  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  pro- 
duct that  can  be  sold  a=  butter. 

There  are  ether  attractive  ?:zcs  and  .shapes, 
other  appcThng  colcrs.  ether  appetizing 
flavors. 

Oleo  ccuid  come  m  u  square  ;.cund.  ccu'.d 
be  peanut  or  peach  flavor,  cculd  Lv  p«:ach  er 
strawberry  color.  No  oi^e  could  say  that  any 
cf  these  wculd  be  unappealing 

But  any  one  cf  ihem  wuuki  clearly  distin- 
guish ol:o  from  butter  There. n  lies  the 
wh:!.--  battle  bef.v,  en  tutter  and  oUc.  The 
butter  ir.dtostrj  Wan:.s  the  two  products  so 
made  thai  the  consumer  can  rcadi'.y  dis*.;n- 
gu;.-h  between  them  by  '^ight  and  ta.Tte.  Tne 
oleo  m^anufacturer  does  not  want  that. 

This  fact  strips  from  the  clr-o  Industry  any 
risht  to  claim  persecution.  It  would  be  as 
logical  for  a  hcrse  thitf  to  claim  persecution 
bocau-e  he  i.-n't  freely  perinifed  to  steal 
hcis,;s. 

2.  Ccnteniicn  that  oleo  is  legally  an  imita- 
tion butter.  This  content. on  is  based  on  the 
law  of  1886  which  legalized  tlie  m.  nufacture 
cf  cleo. 

This  contention  fails  to  hold,  however,  be- 
caus?  the  same  law  cf  1886  piaced  a  6-cent 
tax  on  yellow  oleo  tu  dissuade  the  manufac- 
turer from  imitating  the  butter  color.  Ob- 
viousiy.  the  Congress  of  1886  did  not  intend 
that  cleo  should  focil  the  cciibumer:  ihere.cre 
it  expressly  penalized  the  use  cf  butter  cclcr 

3.  Contention  that  the  ner.-  standard  is  a 
protection  to  butter  in  that  it  requires  clT- 
rect  labeling  of  oleo. 

This  is  a  false  contention.  When  the  car- 
ton Is  removed  In  hotels  and  restaurants  the 
label  disappears 

Secondly,  regardless  of  label,  it  will  be  sold 
to  poor  people  as  butter  because  it  looks  and 
tastes  like  butter. 

Thirdly,  the  label  does  not  tell  the  con- 
sumer all,  because  it  does  not  state  whether 
the  animal  fat  in  oleo  comes  from  the  hoofs, 
the  intestines,  or  the  neck  of  the  animal. 


4  Contention  that  oleo  is  manufactured 
onlv  f  r  f>ocir  people. 

The  oleo  manufacturers  have  announced  a 
$1  500.000  advertising  proerram  In  rragazines 
and  on  the  Bir.     Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

5.  Ccntentlon  that  sale  of  oleo  is  a  boon  to 
cotton  farmers. 

In  1939  about  one-sixth  of  the  oil  going 
Into  oleo  was  imported. 

The  new  standard  provides  that  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fats  may  be  ufed  In  ratio 
of  I  to  9  or  9  to  1  or  anywhere  in  be- 
tween. It  ts  possible  for  the  manufacturer 
to  use  90  p«»rcent  gut  fat  to  10  percent  vege- 
table fat,  and  that  10  percent  is  Just  as  likely 
to  be  soybean  oil  or  coconut  oil  as  cotton- 
seed oil 

The  records  show  that  in  19.^.9  southern 
farmers  received  100  times  as  much  Income 
from  dairy  froducts  as  they  did  from  cotton- 
seed oil  useti  in  oleomargarine. 

In  many  counties  of  the  South  the  farmer 
gets  nothinj  from  the  cottonseed  except  the 
free  ginning  of  the  cotton.  The  cotton 
farmer  is  ntit  the  one  who  makes  the  proflt 
from  oleo.    | 

This  is  not  a  battle  between  the  dairy 
farmer  of  the  North  and  the  cotton  farmer 
of  the  Soutli:  it  is  a  battle  between  the  dairy 
farmers  of  America  and  'the  oleo  manufac- 
turers of  CJhicago  who  would  by  deception 
take  the  daty  farmers"  market. 

6.  Contention  that  because  of  the  present 
natlonal-delense  crisis  we  inust  use  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter. 

Poppycock  There  is  a  storage  holding  ot 
200  000.000  pounds  of  butter  In  America,  an 
all-time  high  and  50.000.000  pounds  above 
holdings  in  the  so-called  surplus  days. 

7  Contemion  that  the  6-cent  tax  is  pro- 
tection against  the  use  of  butter  color 

This  is  true  at  present,  but  there  has  been 
and  will  ba  bills  offered  in  Congress  to  re- 
move this  tfex.  That  was  a  part  cf  the  gen- 
eral scheme  to  follow  the  enactment  ol  the 
new  standard. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  main  purpc:se  of 
the  tax  on  yellow-colored  oleo  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  c«ilor  rather  than  raise  money. 

There  should  be  a  law  that  straightfor- 
wardly p!T.liiblts  the  use  of  butter  color  and 
butter  flavcjr  by  an  Imitation  product. 

8.  Contention  that  the  new  standard 
wont    hurt   the    dairy   industry. 

That  is  plain  bunk.  The  oleo  manufac- 
turers will  spend  millions  in  advertising  and 
premiums  tc  replace  butter  with  oleo  They 
will  spend  millions  to  deceive  the  consumer 
Into  thlnkitiB  that  the  Imitation  is  Just  as 
good  as  the  real  thing.  Millions  of  people 
will  be  deceived.  Three  million  dairv  farm- 
ers and  their  families  will  be  robbed  tn  order 
to  put  a  few  million  dollars  more  proflt  In 
pockets  already  bulging  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer 

9  Contention  that  fortified  oleo  Is  Just  as 
good  as  bul^er 

Frauduleat  propaganda  There  is  no  sci- 
entific evidence  that  synthetic  vitamins  can 
replace  natsral   vitamins 

There  is  evidence  that  butter  contains 
certain  fatty  acids  essential  to  growth  and 
not  found  tn  vegetable  fats  Therefore,  re- 
placing butter  in  the  child's  diet  with  an 
Imitation  Is  dangerous  to  the  child's  health 

The  dairy  industry  has  not  objected  to  the 
addition  of  vitamins  to  oleo:  it  has  ob- 
jected, howerver,  to  the  unfounded  claim  that 
such  fortification  makes  oleo  equal  tc  butter. 

10.  Conteition  that  unless  oleo  Is  sold  as 
imitation  butter,  it  wUl  be  dlflacult  to  sell 
it  at  all. 

Correct.  Likewise  Hitler  can  sell  himself 
only  as  a  benevolent  fuehrer  and  not  as  an 

egotistical   despot. 

Anything  parading  under  false  colcrs  Is 
dangerous  to  public  welJare 

Ralph  E   A.m.mcn. 
Director,   Wisccnsin  State  Depc-tvient 
of  Agriculture. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  JOHN  E  FOGARTY  OP 
RHODE  ISL.\ND 


Mr.  FOG.^RTY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txiend  my  remarks  :n  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  the  semiannual  convention  of 
Ethode  Island  State  branch  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  on 
Saturday,  October  4    1941: 

A  major  problem  lacirn^  the  country — one 
which  cannot  be  talked  down  or  sidetracked — 
but  which  must  be  tcken  care  of  now— im- 
mediately— Is  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
small  businessman  from  complete  dfstruc- 
tion. 

Raising  this  question  Is  not  witch  chasing 
or  crying  wolf.  It  Is  a  present  threat  to  ths 
future  welfare  of  the  Najtlon. 

1  get  letters  and  telefirams  day  in  and  day 
out — I  have  men  at  riy  office  constantly  raid- 
ing the  same  prob'.em — the.r  story  is  ar  mcra 
pathetic  even  than  the  plea  of  the  mothers 
who  fear  their. sons  will  be  sent  atroad  to 
war. 

The  small  businessman,  because  of  priori- 
ties in  necessary  products,  and  the  red  tape 
which  surrounds  the  administration  of  these 
priorities,  finds  himself  at  tyie  end  cf  his  rope. 
The  business  which  he  has  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life  building  up  and  which  em- 
ploys the  heads  of  famil'es  who  are  dependent 
upon  his  success  for  their  livellhcod.  faces 
complete  collapse  because  h?  cant  get  the 
mater:als  to  go  on  operating  or  because  no 
elTcrt  Is  made  to  adapt  his  shop  to  defense 
productK.n 

We  had.  Just  a  short  time  ego,  the  report 
from  the  British  Embassy,  to  the  effect  that 
while  Britain  might  be  u-^ing  some  lend-lease 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  cf 
comn:erce  'or  sale  in  this  country  and  the 
rest  of  this  hemisphere,  it  was  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  cur  ''ountry  and 
because  it  was  felt,  as  It  was  expres.sed  at  the 
tim?,  ••Britain  must  be  kept  a  gong  concern." 
A  very  fine  sentiment  and  deserving,  no 
doubt,  of  our  good  wishes.  But  at  the  sam.e 
time  we  are  constantly  hammered  with  the 
story  that  we  cant  have  ••business  as  usual" 
and  ■•gadgets  must  make  way  for  guns." 

What  Is  It  going  to  accomplish  for  us — as 
a  people — If  we  are  successful  In  making  the 
Nation  an  arsenal  for  democracy  and  in  doin? 
so  we  keep  others  alive  but  do  away  with 
little  business  in  America— which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  vast  proportion  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  in  times  of  peare. 

Rhode  Island  has  diversified  industries. 
Almost  all  of  them  fall  into  the  small  busi- 
ness class  You  can  well  leallze  what  the 
result  will  be  If  the  Jewelry  industry.  In 
Providence,  the  pencil,  watch  case,  curtain 
rod  and  other  items  of  manufacture  can  no 
longer  be  turned  out  becau.se  the  materials 
for  producing  them  are  not  available.  tJnless 
those  shops  can  be  turned  Into  production 
cf  defence  items  they  will  have  to  close.  And 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  they  are  closing 
now. 

You  men  represent  organized  labor.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  you  work  for  a  living— 
in  this  matter  you  represent  every  person 
who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And 
because  you  do— this  problem  Is  yours  Just 


as  much  as  It  is  the  op?rators  of  th: 
of  business. 

You  men  In  the  building  trades  especially, 
know  what  is  happening  to  your  line  of 
work — particularly  in  home  construction — 
because  of  so-called  shortage  of  steel.  Yet 
the  facts  appear  to  disprove  an  actual  short- 
age in  this  material  which  not  only  affects 
the  building  trades  but  many,  many  small 
factories  and  shops  throughout  the  country. 
Tlie  Office  of  Production  Management  has 
estimated  that  there  will  be  a  need  for  about 
13.000,000  tons  of  steel  In  1942— after  our 
production  has  been  stepped  up  to  full 
capacity.  Even  this  figure  is  attacked  as 
being  away  too  high.  Under  the  lend-lease 
program  there  is  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
country  approximately  10  000  000  tons  of 
steel.  This  brings  the  total  necessary  for 
defense  to  23.000.000  tons — and  last  year, 
in  1940— we  produced  66.982.686  tons  This 
vear  we  will  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80  000,000  tons,  and  In  1942  it  is  believed  the 
output  of  steel  from  our  mills  will  reach 
90  000.000  tons  Taking  the  highest  estimate 
made  of  defense  needs  in  this  commodity — 
there  would  stUl  be  about  77.000.000  tons  left 
for  civilian  use  and  that  Is  a  gcod  deal  more 
steel  than  was  consumed  in  the  boom  year  of 
1929.  Yet.  In  spite  of  this  apparent  pleni- 
tude there  Is  proclaimed  a  shortage,  and  the 
flow  of  this  material  Into  civilian  channels 
Is  stopped 

Tlie  question  doesn't  confine  Itself  to  con- 
sideration cf  this  fact  a'.one  It  has  a  much 
broader  asprct 

We  have"^  seen  the  picture  painted  for  us  In 
the  so-called  oil  shortage  A  shortage  that 
Is  alleged  to  exist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that — 
for  one  example — durm«?  the  first  25  days  of 
August  1941  there  were  835.000  mere  barrel 
of  cil  brought  into  Narragansett  Bay  than 
durUig  the  same  period  m  1940. 

That  ccare  has  torc?d  out  of  work  many 
people  who  depend  on  the  oil.  gas,  and  home- 
heating  business  for  a  livelihood,  and  th:re 
Is  no  place  to  absorb  that  unemployment,  be- 
cause the  prospects  of  more  scares  and  more 
unemployment  is  daily  growing  greater 

If  the  oil  shortage  is  a  phr^ney,  and  it  de- 
velops that  the  steel  shortage  is  phoney,  then 
how  in  Gods  name  can  we  hcpe  to  have  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  an  endeavor  the-  are 
not  sold  on  yet?  We  hear  speeches  and  ap- 
peals for  our  participation  in  the  present 
war — participation  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  people  are  willing  to  have — and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  the  specter  of  unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy,  and  privations— here 
amidst  plenty. 

The  answer  to  our  troubles  Isn't  In  tha 
curtailment  cf  nondcfense  spending  alone; 
that  is  important,  yes:  but  far  n>ore  important 
Is  the  Job  of  saving  the  life  of  small  business 
and  the  homes  cf  those  whc  depend  on  small 
business  for  their  daily  bread. 

It  mav  well  be  that  there  is  a  shortage  In 
some  strategic  materials  which  are  vital  to 
the  preparing  of  our  proper  defenses,  tut  we 
have  a  right  to  know  the  facts,  and  we  are 
not  told  those  facts.  We  can't  be  expected  to 
swallow  these  queer  situations,  such  as  the 
present  priorities  business,  in  the  name  of 
national  defense,  while  we  see  hug?  surpluses 
piling  up.  huge  surpluses  which  some  day 
will  be  thrown  in  our  faces  and  will  force 
the  closing  of  the  Indvistries  now  producing 
them— and  while  we  see  the  continuance  cf 
the  red  tape  which  clutters  up  the  omces  cf 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  defense  agencies. 

The  American  people  have  proven  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  their  country's 
welfare;  America  is  worth  making  sacrifices 
for.  But  while  we  do  sacrifice,  we  have  a 
right  to  complete  honesty,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  all  the  evidence.  Our  home  life  Is 
disrupted  by  our  boys  going  off  to  train  for 
militarv  service;  our  economic  life  Is  being 
disrupted  by  the  constantly  growing  army  of 
uneniployed  and  the  fears  for  tlie  future 
which  that  army  will  bring  with  It. 


E-  frre  wo  arc  ru-krd  fnr  anything  further 
we  must  provide  lor  the  future  of  these 
businessmen  and  their  employees 

I  don't  attempt  to  argue  they  must  con- 
tinue without  any  Inconvenience  at  ull. 
but  we  must  guarantee  their  existence,  and 
If  they  can't  exist,  even  under  reduced  opvi- 
ations,  then  all  the  t.^w.^u  wa:s  on  earth 
aren't  worth  fighting.  , 


The  National  Preparedness  Program 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DrL.^w.vp.r 
IN   THE  HOrSE  OF  HEFHESEXT.^TIVE3 


Tuesday,  Ocinbcr  7,  1941 


ADDRESS   OF    HON     PHILIP    A     TRAYNOR, 
OF   DELAWARE 


M:  TR.'^VNOR  M:  Speak>^r.  und-r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  loliowing  text  of  j^peech 
delivered  by  me,  Saturday,  Qctcber  4, 
before  Delav. are  S^a'r  F^*deIat!Cn  of  La- 
bor bar.quet  and  IIjji  snow.  Wilmington, 
Del.: 

Mr  Chairman.  di.?tingulshe(l  guests.  ladles. 
and  gentlemen.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  In- 
viting me  here  tonight  It  has  be  n  a 
pleasure,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportui.uy  cf 
helping  you  close  your  annu.i'.  c  r.-.u.ticn 
Frcm  the  proceed. ngs  here  tn.iclit  I  v.cu;d 
say  that  it  is  a  fitting  climax. 

The  most  important  subject  bifcre  u--  to- 
day is  our  national  preparedness  pr.  gr,\m. 

The  work  that  some  of  you  men  are  doing 
today  is  Just  as  Important  in  cur  national - 
defense  plan  as  though  you  were  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  your  country.  p.^rticularly 
those  of  you  who  may  be  occupied  direcily  in 
the  production  of  critical  war  materials 

You  workers  of  America  have  a  big  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  the  present  war  Neither 
business  nor  labor  can  ever  do  business  with 
Hitler.  Don't  think  that  freedom  of  the 
Just  a  saying  Freedom  of  the  seas 
other  freedom  meaas  Jobs  and  se- 
Free  labor  of  .^mer;cB  cannot  remain 
our  raw  materials  and  markets  are 
to  be  doled  out  or  rationed  tc  us  by  the  .\\.s 
overlords. 

Labor's  outlook  In  the  United  States  at  the 
moment  is  bright.  Today,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  dozen  years,  labor  Is  at  the  top  ct  the 
heap.  We  are  In  a  workers'  mark'-t  But  it 
won't  continue  that  way  if  Hitler  v.:.-  We 
all  will  be  reduced  to  slavery  and  poverty 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  before 

Defense  employment  Is  increasing  rapidly 
as  new  defense  plants  go  Into  production. 
The  aggregate  Is  now  In  excess  of  three  and 
one-half  million  workers,  counting  those  in 
all  stages  of  the  plan.  According  to  the  pro- 
gram as  new  planned,  defense  output  will  call 
for  the  employm.ent  altcgetbcr  cf  ab  >ut  6  - 
000.000  workers  not  later  than  the  t;.:rd 
quarter  of  next  year. 

Much  defense  employment  Is  entirely  cut- 
side  the  direct  defense  Induetries.  Roughly. 
half  of  estimated  defense  emplcjinent  is  in 
basic  industries  providing  plant,  equipment. 
materials,  and  parts  for  defense  as  well  as 
civilian  products. 

Latest  figures  show  that  aircraf:  Jr:^m«>. 
engine,  and  propeller  planti.  together  wi'h 
aircraft  subcoutractor.s.  are  already  ever  the 
400.000  mark  and  will  p.'cbably  require  an- 
other 600,000  woikers  beloie  the  eud  of  1942. 


seas  is 
or  any 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSTONAL  KEfORD 


Sh'o  cor..etrt;c*!cn,  whi!p  not  a  lew  Indus- 
try but  one  scheduled  for  the  period  of 
gr  atest  activity  in  it=  history,  ranks  next 
after  ordnai.ce  ar.d  aircraft  In  1942  employ- 
ment requirements  It  is  estimated  that 
625  000  workers  v  ill  be  employed  in  ship- 
yards next  September,  while  probably  even 
more  will  be  indirectly  employed  In  the  pro- 
duction (f  struc'ural  Fteel  shapes,  plates. 
er.k'.ne.-.  pump^,  etc 

We  dcn't  want  war,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  w:;i  nr.t  hav/  to  enter  the  confl:ct 
because,  as  Sherman  said,  "war  is  hell."  Evit 
to  a  certain  extent  s'  vne  cf  th?  control  of 
this  appear'^  to  he  ef.tir.g  cut  cf  our  hands. 
Hitler  and  his  ruthlessness  seems  to  be  the 
deciding  faster  Wc  are  being  forced  to  con- 
sider his  r.ext  step  whether  we  want  to  cr  not. 
Ke  and  his  horde^  .nust  be  defeated  at  any 
cc.<t.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Nation  That  is  why  we  must  help  the 
other  ccuntrieo  who  are  fighting  him  unless 
we  want  to  be  surrcir.ded  by  hostile  powers. 
TakinE;  into  cons!der«t!t>n  the  turn  of  events. 
It  would  not  have  been  logical  to  follow  previ- 
ous corr;mitnients  Our  policy  has  had  to 
change  fr.  .m  day  to  day  ti_  keep  pacj  with 
the  changes  being  forced  on  us. 

We  m^ust  share  the  tax  burden  unless  we 
want  to  pay  tribute  unde;  the  Nazi  yi/ke, 
Which  I  am  sure  you  don't  want  to  do. 

While  Russia  is  net  to  be  condoned  for 
her  past  expluits,  I  do  feel  that  she  deserves 
consideration  :-  her  present  struggle  against 
Germany,  to  the  extent  that  she  Is  fighting 
Hitler,  and  I  am  for  anybody  or  anything 
which  may  help  to  brine;  about  his  downfall. 
I  agree  that  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  but  I  feel 
that  Russia  is  the  lessor  of  two  evils.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  intend  to  imply  or  suggest 
that  we  should  accept  the  "isms"  or  Ideals  of 
the  nations  fighting  Hitl.'r. 

The  situation  is  mcst  unpleasant,  but  we 
all  miist  subordinate  our  personal  interests 
to  that  of  our  country  during  our  national 
em.orgency  if  we  are  to  survive. 

We  must  realize  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  liberty  Imposes  on  those  who  enjoy  it 
We  must  stand  fnr  stable  government,  for 
the  IntclllEjent  and  unselfish  application  cf 
those  .deas  and  practices  which  make  for 
peace,  stability,  and  sc  cial  advancement.  We 
mu'^t  have  an  equally  strong  determination  to 
av(;id  the  pursuit  of  onesided,  artificial,  self- 
defeating  ideas  and  practices  In  rational  and 
International  afTairs.  This  requires  sacrifice, 
Tcday  we  are  living  through  a  dark  period. 
It  Is  in  times  like  this  t>at  each  of  us  needs 
desperately  to  hold  fast  to  the  faith  that  is 
In  us — a  faith  In  the  destiny  of  free  men  and 
the  supreme  worth  of  Christian  morality 
With  that  faith  we  shall  gladly  meet  the 
PRcrlfices  demanded  of  us  by  the  harshness 
of  these  days  With  that  faith  we  cannot 
lose  hope  that  t:.-  lessen  which  so  many  of 
us  have  learned  will  be  learned  by  all. 


Resolution  of  Fanners'  Union  of  Jackson 
County,  Okia. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  7,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  JACKSON 
COUNTY  (OKLA  )  FARMERS'  UNION. 
SEPTEMBER  26,   1941 


Record.  I  include  the  following  rc^^olu- 

t:cn : 

Resolution  1 

Whereas  the  war  m  Europe  ha^  been  m 
prceress  for  2  years  and  has  evol'. eU  it^tif 
into  two  major  groups  upon  the  one  ha,..d. 
those  'Aho  favor  Hitler  and  fasciim  dan:;na- 
tion  and  contrcuina  the  eccncnuc  and  p  ..n- 
cai  life  cf  all  Europe  m  the  very  near  luiure 
and  ultimately  in  the  entire  world 

And  whereas  Hitler's  policy  had  been  to 
take  over  one  nation  at  a  time,  assuring  the 
rest  of  he  world  he  has  no  fur- her  demand 
to  make  on  any  ether  nation,  whrn  ui  fact 
ju^t  as  scon  a.s  he  get  ccntrGi  cf  one  nation 
he  Jumped  on  the  next  one  destroying  every 
vestige  of  democratic  government  and  sef.mg 
a  complete  dictatorship  with  instruct i~n.-5  to 
court  martial  and  shoot  all  thcf€  who  dare 
oppose  leadership  No  farm  or  labor  organiza- 
tion or  any  other  organizntlon  is  ai'.owt-d  to 
exi^t  that  is  not  100  percent  for  Hitler  and 
fasciem.  This  has  liappened  to  10  cr  12 
little  nations  of  Europe  wlio  had  tried  to  stay 
neutral  but  were  overrun  ju-st  as  soon  as 
Hitler  thought  best 

Whl»e  the  Farniers'  Union  is  cppo.-ed  to 
war.  opposed  to  the  cause  cf  war  of  acu.es- 
sion.  we  regard  Hitler  and  his  coiic  rts  aj-  Ijemci 
solely  responsible  for  tlie  destruction  of  all 
the  nations  he  has  attacked,  killing  millions 
cf  helple.'s  people,  we  whch  hcariedly  Join 
those  who  pledge  themf^lves  to  he,p  defeat 
Hitler  and  his  cold-blooded  heipera 

Since  England  and  R'i->ia  have  plenty  of 
manpower  their  greatest  need  is  war  m.ater:.'! 
and  food.  We  heartily  endorse  every  etiort 
being  made  to  supply  the  need  cf  those  who 
aie  doing  'he  fighting.  Bui  we  are  opposed 
I  to  sending  American  soldiers  o  fight  on 
foremn  soil. 


Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
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E     B.ir.-.vELL, 

B.'air. 

Okla  .  Cna-.'-Tiav . 
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W     bNIDER. 

Blair 

Okia  .  S^cretaiy. 

W 

R     KAHPEiJ, 

Eldorado,  Okla. 
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K      SOP.P.ELL, 

Cair,  Okla. 
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H    Br;.;<-iHF. 

Headru:.,  Okla. 

Honore  Provencal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  :tjo:.\sa 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESFN TATI VL3 


Tuesday,  October  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WOONSOCKZT  iR    I  i 
CALL 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Sp-ak- r.  the 
Woonsocket  Call  on  Wednesday,  ih-^  1st 
day  of  October  1941.  contain.^  a  very  fine 
and  highly  deserving  tribute  paid  to 
Honore  J.  Provencal,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  a  veteran  of  the  last  World  War 
and  one  of  the  pillars  of  thp  Am^ric-in 
Legion  in  his  home  community,  for  th^.' 
outstanding  courtesies  shown  to  tlie  P'  o- 
ple  generally  who  visit  Washington  and 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  especially  to 
his  own  people  from  the  State  of  Rhod*^ 
Island.  Mr.  Provencal  is  highly  deserv- 
ing of  this  tribute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a'^k  unanimous  cons:mt 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Recgkd  and  to  include 
therein  thr  article  contained  in  the 
Woonsocket  Call,  of  date  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 1.  1941.  in  which  a  fine  tribute  Is 
paid  to  that  fine  citizen  of  Rhode  Island, 
Honore  J.  Provencal. 

[Prom  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call  of  October 
1.  19111 

Honore  PROtKNCAL  Is  Paid  Tribute — Govern- 
ment Worker  Laueeo  in  Poem  From  Clerk 

IN    CONGBftS 

Praise  for  the  efficient  manner  In  which 
Honore  J.  Provencal,  a  former  resident  of  this 
city,  perfornjs  his  duties  at  the  Nations  Cap- 
ital, and  fot  the  courtesy  lie  shows  visiiurs 
from  Wooniocket  and  other  Rhode  Island 
communities.  Is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
H  V.  Hessel»nan.  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bill»  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Hesselman  prepared  an  acrostic  adding  to 
the  words  of  praise  contained  in  his  formal 
letter,  and  fsked  that  it  be  published  The 
communicaion  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives clerk  says  Provencal  "Is  a  frequent 
visitor  In  oiir  office  and  his  duties  are  clways 
extremely  pleasant." 

The  acrogkic  foUowe: 

HONORE    J.    PROVENCAL 

H-ere's  a  salute  to  a  Franco-American  so  true, 

O-ne  of   the   Capitol's   most   useful    crew; 
N-o  one  whq  knows  him  has  aught  bad  to  say 
O-f  New  England's  son  who's  always  so  pay. 
R-hode  Isla|id  is  proud  to  laud  this  real  man 
E-ver  so  loyil  to  "Little  Rhody's"  clan. 

J-tist,  fair.  »nd  equal  to  all  that  he  meets. 

P-leasant  ainld  success  or  defeats, 
R-evels  in  ^reading  the  sunshine  to  all 
O-ver  the  l^nd — kind  to  great  men  or  small, 
V-ictors  or'losers — what's  in  a  name? 
E-ven  the  h(umblest  receives  his  acclaim, 
N-ever  a  sntib  In  the  life  he  has  planned 
C-hildren  or  adults — all  get  a  glad  hand, 
A-nd  none  Justly  criticizes — not  e'en  Walter 

Wlnchell— 
L-oyal  and  faithful  Honore  J   Provencal. 


I 


America  s  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  •OF 

HON.  OVERTCN  BROOKS 

I  OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tie&day.  October  7,  1941 


EDITORIAI,  FROM  THE  BOSSIER  BANNER. 
>SSIER  PARISH.    LA. 


feO£ 


Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record. 
I  include  tiie  following  editv^rial  from  the 
Bossier  Banner,  official  journal  for  Bos- 
sier Parish,  La.: 

|From  the  B<~siler  Banner.  Bossier  Parish.  La.| 

AMERICA'S    ANSWER 

.  Every  free-born,  liberty-loving  American 
should  find  pride  in  the  announcement  that 
a  fleet  of  388  warships,  large  and  small — part 
of  a  $10  000.000.000  drive  for  a  2-ocean 
Navy,  whi(*i  Is  growing  mightily  dally— has 
taken  up  fts  fighting  assignment  of  main- 
taining thei  "freedom  of  the  seas "  as  defined 
by  the  Prelident. 

Back  of  this  fleet — already  rated  by  United 
States  navni  men  as  the  world's  strongest 
single  sea  iotce — were  400,000  men  In  ship- 
yards worlting  the  clock  around  on  all  3 
coasts. 


ArPKXIMX   Tn  TIIK   C' ^\(  ;nKS>I(^X.\L  rK("OrD 


Airwi 


Keels  cf  436  vessels  have  been  laid  this 
year  and  213  new  vessels  have  joined  the 
Navy.  Since  January  1  more  than  $85,000,000 
has  bjen  spent  In  expanding  shipyards 
and  the  number  of  ways  more  tiitn  300  feet 
m  length  have  been  increased  frcm  1C4 
to   127 

In  the  fleet  today  are  15  brittlc-hips.  6 
aircraft  carriers.  37  cruisers.  168  destroyers, 
end  112  EUbmarines,  Building  are  17  battle- 
ships. 12  aircraft  carriers,  54  cru'sers,  196  de- 
stroyers, and  74  tubmarines. 

Two  new  35.030-tun  battleship*,  the  North 
CcroUna  ard  the  Wr.yhingtcm.  each  mount- 
ing nine  16-lnch  guns  in  triple  turrets,  will 
join  the  fleet.  F'our  more  of  the  same  clasi 
are  due  for  coTipIetJcn  during  1952  and 
keels  have  been  laid  fcr  four  45.ca0-tonners. 
S?vpn  more  of  50.000  to  60,000  tons  have  been 
authorized. 

The  total  number  of  naval  plaie?  on  hand 
early  this  year  \ia5  under  3.000.  The  imme- 
diate goal  is  something  close  to  lO.COO,  and 
the  ultimate  objective  15,000. 

American  naval  building  policy  In  the  past 
has  greatly  stressed  armor,  guns,  and  cruising 
range,  rather  than  speed,  'out  the  newer  ships 
are  believed  among  the  fastest  on  the  seas 

On  June  30.  1S39.  there  were  only  110  000 
men  In  the  United  States  Navy.  This  figure 
ha^  bc-en  doubled,  and  a  strensth  of  close  to 
300.000  is  forei^eeju  for  mid-1942.  It  will  take 
a  half-mlllicn  s<famen  to  man  the  full  two- 
ocean  navy. 

The  Navy's  pllDt-trainlng  pro.;ram  calls  for 
about  6.000  pilots  by  the  end  cf  this  year, 
and  eventually  about  17.000. 

All  this  <and  very  much  more)  Is  but  a 
gesture  of  an  aroused  people  as  given  expres- 
sion   through    Mr.    Roosevelt    and   Congres.s. 


It  means  that  f 


ee  America  will  remain  free 


and  that  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  have 
recognized  that  their  inalienable  rights  aie 
presently  being  [threatened  That's  all:  but. 
as  once  before,  {it  will  prove  enough  to  de- 
termine the  pivotal  point  of  putting  down 
despotism.  |    . 


National  Defense.  Aid  to  B^!!;tiI^  or 
Money  tor  the  1942  and  1S44  Can> 
paigns? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CL.ARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdcy.  October  7.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     CHICAGO 

TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  M:  Speaker,  under 
the  guise  of  national  defense,  aid  to 
Britain,  this  administration  is  duplicat- 
ing the  policy  which  it  pursued  prior  to 
the  1940  elections  and  when,  back  in  the 
1930's,  under  the  plea  of  aid  to  the 
unemployed,  it  secured  appropriations 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars,  not  a 
little  of  which  was  used  for  the  political 
advancement  of  the  new  dealers. 

Now.  under  another  name,  that  ot  na- 
tional defense,  aid  to  Britain,  another 
drive  for  the  perpetuation  of  themselves 
in  power  is  being  carried  on  by  the  new 
dealers. 

Will  Congress  assert  itself  and  save  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  from  the  burden 


of  supplying  the  New  Deal  with  tiie  funds 
to  carry  on  its  1942  and  1944  campaigns? 
The  following  editorial  frcm  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  Monday.  October  6.  dis- 
closes facts  which  Congress  should 
consider: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  6, 
19411 
vriLL  congaFss  assert  itsei^f? 
The  last  war.  in  which  we  had  an  A.  E.  F., 
cost  us  $22  OJO.OOO.OOO.  The  twenty-two  bil- 
lions did  not  all  go  for  'he  A  E  F.  but  also 
paid  for  training  cf  troops  before  they  went 
ovcrKas  ana  lor  training  trcops  who  didn't 
go  over  The  twenty-two  billions  also  look 
care  cf  the  equipment  which  was  made,  but 
which  was  either  unusable  or  not  made  in 
time  to  be  employed.  The  twenty-two  bil- 
lions included  the  vest  sums  taken  by  un- 
scrv  ulous  men  out  of  dubious  contracts, 
harbor  apprcpiiatlons.  camp  locations,  and 
the  many  oth?r  spoils  of  war  and;  politics. 
The  twenty-two  billions  represented  the  ag- 
gregate direct  cost  ol  our  participation  in  the 
V.'orld  War. 

The  twenty-two  fcUlicns  which  was  spent 
directly  en  the  World  War  was  a  sum  so  vast 
that  it  was  said  a  lew  y^'ars  ago  that  "such 
cutpourli.g  cf  .noney  has  never  been  remotely 
a;:proached  cr  dreamed  of  in  any  country  In 
any  period  of  history. 'y 

Now  preprre  fcr  a  surprise.  The  Rccsevelt 
—spending  prognam  already  amounts  to 
$65,000,000,000.  including  lend-lease.  This  is 
roughly  three  times  as  much  as  the  w'hole 
cost  of  the  last  war  While  we  are  still  at 
p?ace,  commitments  have  been  made  for  an 
aggregate  three  times  :s  mu:h  as  the  whole 
cost  of  the  last  war  ' 

The  present  orgy  of  spending  makes  pikers 
out  of  the  wasters  of  the  World  War  era. 
What  In  heaven's  name  is  the  Rccsevelt  ad- 
ministration up  to  with  its  program  of 
$65,000,000,000? 

Mr.  Chesly  Manly,  of  the  Tribune's  Wash- 
ington bureau,  analj'zed  the  available  figures 
on  costs  of  equipment  for  an  army  of  10.000.- 
I  000  as  a  possible  clew  to  the  present  objective. 
Mr  Manly  found  that  $20,323,000,000  would 
be  available  out  cf  the  sixty-five  billions  for 
ordnance  and  other  fighting  equipment.  He 
found  on  the  basis  of  War  Department  esti- 
mates that  400  divisions — 100  of  them  motor- 
ized— could  be  equipped  for  $4,550,000,000. 
He  found  that  100  completely  equipped 
armored  divisicns  could  be  provided  for  $3.- 
434.000.000.  Thus,  an  army  of  about  seven 
and  one-half  million  men  made  up  of  400 
infantry  division'?.  100  of  them  motorized  and 
100  armored  divisicns,  would  cost  $7,984  000,- 
000  This  would  leave  over  $12,000,000,000 
fcr  reserve  equipment  and  for  the  cost  of 
equipping  2.000,000  men  in  an  air  force. 

And  the  twenty  billion  to  provide  fcr  an 
army  of  10  000.000  men  would  still  leave  nearly 
forty-five  billions  of  the  Roosevelt  progiam 
untouched. 

Apprcpriations  are  made  on  this  fantastic 
scale  with  little  said  about  where  the  money 
is  coming  frcm.  As  the  bills  start  coming  in, 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  thinks  about 
that.  He  first  Improvised  a  savings-bcrd 
scheme  That  hasn't  worked.  Next,  he  asked 
for  outrageous  taxes  on  the  income  cf  persons 
and  companies  which  increased  some  levies 
by  as  much  as  300  percent  besides  imposts  on 
consumers  goods  Within  recent  weeks  he 
has  been  crying  out  fcr  the  socialization  of 
corporate  incomes,  taxes  on  workmen  under 
the  guise  of  social  security,  and  finally  what 
he  teimed  "all-out  taxation  " 

The  billions  were  all  voted  by  Congress. 
Without  authorization  of  the  legislative 
branch  cf  the  Government,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration couldn't  spend  any  money  at  all. 
The  wantcn  waste  of  money  has  all  been  pro- 
vided for  by  laws  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  is  true  that  It  takes  a  man  cf 
character  to  oppose  a  regime  when  anyone 
who  refuses  to  be  a  "yes"  man  is  likel>  to  have 
his  patriotism  attacked. 


But  the  legislative  branch  cf  tl.c  G  vrrn- 
mcnt  hfs  a  function  to  perforin,  and  surely 
there  are  some  men  at  the  Capitol  sncng 
enough  to  stand  up  for  the  right.  The  Pris- 
Idenfs  majority  is  aciually  the  smallest  of  his 
adminis. ration.  New  that  hiorgenthau's 
speeches  have  shown  w;hat  the  consequences 
cf  the  reckless  waste  cf  funds  T»ill  be.  Cin- 
grees  sh(  uld  be  able  to  pull  itself  tcgether  and 
do  Its  uuty. 


The  Neotralitv  .Act 
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OF 
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Tuesday,  October  7,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     FRANM    D 
KEEFE.  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  lemaiks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  radio  speech  cf 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Keefe.  of  Wisconsin.  Mu- 
tual network.  Friday,  October  3: 

My  ft  How  Americans,  the  recent  sinking  of 
Amcric?<n-owned  merchant  ships  is  constantly 
referred  to  by  scm.e  people  as  o.  compelling 
caiu^e  lor  our  active  participation  In  the 
present  European  war 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  newspaper  headlines 
do  not  always  convey  the  facts.  In  a  period, 
however,  when  truth  and  fact*,  instead  of 
hysteria  and  emotion,  should  control  our 
thinking,  it  is  apparent  that  gome  citizens. 
afraid  cr  unwilling  to  face  the  facts,  are  by 
their  Intemperate  and  intolerant  reasoning 
end  utterances,  confusing  rathec  than  clarify- 
ing the  issue. 

Let  us  calmly  and  dispassionately  review 
the  facts  On  August  31.  193.T.  the  President 
signed  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress p-^ovldlng  for  the  prchibulon  of  the  ex- 
pert of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements'  cf 
war  to  nations  at  war.  It  prohibited  the 
transportation  of  arm.s.  ammunition,  and  Im- 
plem.ents  cf  war  by  vessels  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  nations  at  war  The  world  was  - 
at  peace  when  it  was  pas^^ed  b\  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Its  passaee  was 
the  re.^ult  of  the  exercise  of  calm,  temperate 
Judgment  by  the  Congress,  unaffected  by  i^e 
hysteria  and  emotionalism  generated  by  war. 
It  had  the  full  approval  of  the  President  and 
was  hailed  by  him  as  one  of  the  great  con- 
structive pieces  of  legislation  in  the  cause  cf 
keeping  this  Nation  at  peace 

On  May  1,  1937.  the  President  approved  a 
joint  resolution  amending  the  Neutrality  Act 
Of  1935  This  resolution  again  e.xpressed  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  the  president  and 
had  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  rerolution  cf  1937  strength- 
ened the  existing  neutrality  legislation  and 
again  prohibited  the  exports  ol  arms,  am.m"- 
nition,  and  implements  of  wbr  to  nations 
found  by  the  President  to  be  at  war.  It  mad? 
it  unlawful  for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  travel  on  any  vessel  cf  a  nation  at  war 

Two  successive  Congresses  thus  expressed 
their  determination  to  prevent  the  sinking  uf 
American  ships  with  loss  of  .AnK-rican  lives  by 
prohibiting  them  fiom  carrying  munitions  u 
nations  at  war.  Tw:ce  the  Pre-  dent  urged  the 
adoption  of  such  legislation  and  twice  he  gave 
It  his  unqualified  approval.  This  legislation 
gave  notice  to  the  world  th»t  the  UitUed 
States  intended  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and 
stay  out  of  foreign  wars. 
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Thf  Amprican  pecple  thcu?ht  cnlmly  thpn. 
They  fully  reahz^'cl  that  as  citizens  we  are 
constantly  ctir.ipelled  to  acctpt  restrictions  on 
our  pprst,r.al  nchts  in  order  that  safety  and 
pcid  ord'T  niith^  prevail  They  knew,  for 
txaniple.  th.'.-  although  the  Constitution 
puarar,t«>ed  the  right  of  tree  speech,  such 
rlfht  did  nn'  mrlude  the  riijht  to  yell  "Fire" 
In  .1  cr'wdfd  theater.  Thev  knew  that  it  did 
ni.t  mcli  de  Uie  ruiit  t-^  sland-.r  and  provoke 
riots  and  discrd';-,  Thty  knew  aiul  ki;cw 
new  that  cur  rights  are  restricted  in  many 
ways  in  order  that  we  n^ay  maintain  a  well- 
ordered  society  They  knew  and  know  now 
that  in  case  of  fire,  goi  cl  citizens  do  not  m- 
si.'-t  upon  di'.v.iii,'  cars  across  the  hre  hose  and 
entering  the  scene  of  d.tn^er.  The  American 
pfcple.  still  sir.artir.i;  and  suffering  from  the 
bitter  results  of  the  lasf  war,  were  only  too 
willing  to  accept  some  restrictions  on  their 
technica!,  Ifeal  ri^lits  m  order  to  preserve  cur 
nfutrality  tmd  a-.oid  invclvLment  in  foreign 
war 

It  was  !n  this  spirit  that  the  Neutrality 
Acts  of  1935  and  1937  were  written.  From 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  neutrality  leg- 
islation would  net  be  called  Into  action  unless 
a  war  br^ike  cut  between  forewn  states.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  simply  said  to  cur 
people:  "If  and  when  war  docs  break  out  be- 
tween other  nations,  we  shall  Impc.-^  restric- 
tions upon  American  clti/cp.s  in  order  that 
we  shall   i:ot   become   mvolved." 

The  President  referred  to  the  neutrality 
]egi£latic;n  when  he  spoke  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y  .  on  August  14,  1936.  Listen  carefully 
to  his  words : 

"N(  vrrtheless.  if  war  should  break  cut  again 
In  another  continent,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact 
that  we  woi;ld  find  In  this  country  thousands 
of  Am°r:cans  who,  seeking  inimediate 
riches — fools'  gold — would  attempt  to  break 
do-AU  or  evade  our  neutrality.  It  would  be. 
harJ  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard 
for  m.any  Americans,  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — 
to  realize  the  inevitable  penalties,  the  in- 
evitable day  of  reckoning  that  comes  from  a 
fals.e  prosperity.  To  rerist  the  clamor  of  that 
greed,  if  war  should  come,  would  require  the 
tinswervint;  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace  ' 

War  did  break  out  in  Europe  Passions  be- 
ga;:  to  flame.  Ccld  lotr,\c  and  solid  rea.=on 
gave  way  tc  cm.oticnalism.  Hysteria  fanr.ed 
by  prejtidice  and  propaganda  demand^^d  the 
Immediate  repeal  cf  the  amis  em.bargo  It 
was  repraled  by  the  Congress  after  a  bitter 
fjght.  and  the  President  approved  its  action 
en  Ncveniber  4,   1939 

Impcr'anr  changes  were  thu=  written  into 
th?  neutrality  law  under  the  stress  and  strain 
of  existing  war  conditions.  In  the  Neutrality 
Act  cf  1939  it  was  provided  that  whenever 
the  President  hnds  that  a  state  of  war  ex- 
ists between  foreign  states,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful fcr  any  American  vessel  to  carry  any 
pa'-sei.eers  or  any  article  or  material  to  any 
state  nam.r-d  m  the  Presidential  proclamation. 
The  ksislation  changed  the  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
nations  at  war  and  adopted  the  so-called 
cash-and-cr.rrv  provisions,  permitting  sta-es 
at  war  to  purchase  arms  and  muniticns  and 
any  chT  materials  provided  that  title  was 
tr;:nife:rcd  before  leaving  cur  shores,  that 
ca-ii  in  advr.nce  was  paid  therefor,  arid  that 
the  material'  were  taken  from  cur  shores  ;n 
foreign  vessels  The  President  was  empow- 
ered ti  d;fine  combat  areas  and  to  prohibit 
Amirican  siiip*  at.d  American  citi.'ens  from 
enteni-.g  such  areas. 

ThUb  again,  p.s  la'e  as  ISoJ.  with  the  Euic- 
ptan  w.u-  in  full  p-r.  presi.,  the  Congress  and 
tho  President  approved  the  pnnc.ple  cf  deny- 
ing the  right  of  American  ship;  to  enter 
ccmV-at  zones  and  th.-  right  to  carry  arms  and 
muiuticns  cr  oti-.er  v.ar  materials  to  iiations 
at  w,. : 

The  Fr.\-icic;:t  seiu  a  ni'; stige  to  the  Ci  n- 
g-.Tss  on  £:pt"mber  21,  1939.  urgint;  repeal 
cf  the  arms  embargo  He  said,  among  other 
thiiigs,  and  I  quctc; 

"ty  thi'  repeal  cf  the  embargo  the  United 
Stales   will    mere   probably   remain   at   peace 


than  if  the  law  lemains  as  It  stands  tcday 
I  say  thi.>  becau-e  with  the  rtptal  of  the 
embargo  this  Gc-ternment  ckarly  and  defi- 
nitely will  insist  'hat  AmiCrlcnn  citizens  and 
Am.erican  ships  keep  awav  from  the  Imme- 
diate perils  of  t!;-  actttnl  z-me  of  conflict. 
This  mep.r.s  le:=  ikclih".  ri  cf  incidents  and 
ccntrcversies  which  tend  t'.  draw  us  into  con- 
flict as  they  did  m  'h-  la~t  W'rki  War  There 
j    lies  the  road  to  p-  ac- 

That    was   the   sr.lemn   pledge  of   the   Presi- 
;    dent.     Let   us   now  extimine   the  subsequent 
'    facts.     Pursuant    tc    the    existing    neutrality 
law,    the    Pre.Mclent    proclaimed    and    define^ 
combat  areas  and   thus  prohibited  American 
ships   from   sailing    intj   those   zones.     What 
happened?     Ship   after  ship   was  transferred 
with  the  consent  of  the  United   States  Marl- 
time  Coinm.issicn  to  registry  under  the  laws 
I    cf   the   linic   Republic   of   Panama.     By   this 
sim.ple  device  these  ships  took  down  the  stars 
and   stripes  and   unfurled  from   their  mast- 
heads  the    fln!<   cf    the    Republic    of    Panama. 
By  this  simple  d<  vice  these  ships  surrendered 
i    their    stattis   a.~    American    vessels      The    pri- 
vate  ccrporatior.s   operating  them,  lured   by 
the  prrspects  of  great  profits  to  be  achieved 
in  the  war  business,  deliberately  chose  to  be- 
com.e  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic  of 
Pan.ima      They  deliberately  succeeded  by  this 
subterfuge    In    evadm:-    our    neutrality    laws. 
They  could  now  carry  war  materials  directly 
into  zones  prohibited  to  American-flag  shins. 
This    deceit    and    trickery    was    accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  our  Government.  ' 

I  say  to  you  they  are  not  American  ships 
and  they  are  net  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  tlie  United  States  Government.  Their 
owr.prs  or  operators  elected  voluntarily  to 
;  surrender  that  protection  v^hen  they  became 
'  regi.-tertd  under  tlie  flag  cf  the  Republic  of 
Panama 

Thus  we  find  that  ships  owned  ur  operated 
by  private  corporations  have  been  transferred 
to  Panamanian  registry  in  order  that  they 
migiii  engat^e  m  the  profitable  war  trade,  the 
very  thing  wliich  our  neutrality  law  sought 
to  prevent  It  must  seem  clear  to  the  most 
casual-niinded  citizen  of  the  United  States 
that  such  profit.s  are  th.e  fools'  gold  that 
the  President  so  bitte.-ly  denounced  in  his 
Chautauqua  addres.s  on  August  14.  1936.  and 
that  such  ship  operators  are  the  type  who 
now  clamor  for  repeal  of  our  neutrality  laws 
in  erder  that  they  might  further  enrich  them- 
selves by  engaging  In  the  hazardous  business 
of  transporting  arms  and  munitions  to  na- 
tions at  war. 

I  say  to  you.  my  fello*-  Americans,  that 
when  such  ships  sail  into  combat  areas 
where  American-flag  ships  are  pichibited 
from  enterine.  thry  take  their  own  risk  and 
their  sinking  is  no  cau.-e  tu  sacrifice  our 
blocd   and   treasure   en   the   altar  of  war. 

Three  of  the  hve  ships  sunk,  namely,  the 
freijrhters  Mon:a-ia.  Sasa.  and  P'.nk  Star, 
fall  m  this  class. 

Tl.e  ctiier  two  ships  sunk  were  the  Robtn 
Moor  and  the  Steel  Seafarer  These  ships 
sailed  under  the  American  tins.  The  latter 
was  sunk  in  the  Rf'd  .Sea  12.000  miles  from 
our  shores.  It  was  '•ailing  in  an  area  first 
designated  by  the  Presider.t  as  a  combat 
zone.  It  w^as  loaded  wi*h  war  m.unitlons  des- 
tined for  delivery  tc  a  nutioi.  at  w.u  Under 
all  international  law  it  wE;.-  subject  to  cap- 
ture or  sinking      No  American   Lie  was  lost. 

The  R'^bm  Mccr  was  sunk  m  the  South  At- 
lantic. No  American  life  was  lost.  It  was 
carrying  contraband  to  th.e  Union  of  South 
Africa,  a  n.atirin  at  war  Again  it  is  con- 
ct  ded  tliat  m  such  circumstances,  under  In- 
ternational law  1'^  sailed  at  its  own  risk. 

Let  m.e  call  your  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  plain  mandate  cf  our  neutrality 
law  was  defini'el;.'  violated  when  these  ships 
were  permitted  by  ci  r  Government  to  sail 
fro.m  our  ports  loaded  with  contraband  ma- 
teria! Remember,  m.y  fellow  citizens,  that 
cur  law  strictly  prchibi's  an  American-flag 
ship  frcm  carrying  w-ar  materials  to  a  uatlou 
at  war. 


.■\re  you  wilTl-ng  to  go  to  war  because  of  the 
sinking  of  these  ships?  I  am  confident  your 
answer  \)»ill  be  an  emphatic  'No.  '  I  know 
you  feel  now  as  the  President  felt  In  1936 
when  In  (discussing  this  subject,  he  saidi 

"If  we  face  the  choice  cf  profits  or  peace, 
the  Naticn  will  answer — must  answer — "We 
chocse  p«ace'." 
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Pfels 


Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  Inseet  in  the  Concressionax.  Record 
at  this  time  an  interesting  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  September,  1941, 
Issue  off  the  National  Independent.  New 
York  Cilty.  N.  Y.,  George  J.  Burger,  pub- 
lisher, entitled  "Small  Bu;:ines5."  It  is 
as  follo*'s: 

[From  tlfce  Natlcnal  Independent.  New  York. 
iN.  Y.,  of  September  1941) 

SMALL   BU&INESS 

It  Is  kecomlng  increasingly  evident  that 
our  tlm*-worn  and  battle-scarred  system  of 
small  business  is  today  in  more  dire  peril 
than  at  any  former  period  of  Its  history. 
For  If  the  malign  forces  now  working  within 
our  Govtrnraent  and  in  cur  business  struc- 
ture, tod.  are  not  curbed,  we  are  in  grave 
danger  of  shortly  becoming  a  Nation  cf  a 
relativelj  few  gigantic  corporations,  a  Nation 
In  whlc  1  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
embark  done  upon  the  seas  cf  economic  en- 
deavor ))  ill  be  "deader"  than  the  proverbial 
"dodo." 

Tills  hi  a  fact.  It  is  not  an  idle  chimera. 
Nor  Is  1 ;  unduly  alarmist.  If  you'd  rather 
not  tak<  our  word  for  it.  don't 

In  June  it  was  Thurman  Arnold  who 
warned  (that  big  business,  labor,  and  the 
present  knethod  of  handling  priorities,  were 
cru-hind  little  business  Again  in  June,  it 
was  P.  a  Nehemkis.  Jr..  of  the  O.  P.  M  .  who 
predicte*  that  before  the  end  of  summer  one- 
third  of  American  Industry  will  be  obliged 
either  ta  change  over  to  muniticn.?  making 
or  stop  operating  entirely  (In  this  con- 
nection ht  Is  significant  to  note  that  small 
1  although  it  has  the  ability  to 
hvar  orders  efficiently,  is  receiving 
[one  of  this  business  ) 
ly  It  was  a  prominent  mem.bcr  of 
k'ho  said  that  as  many  as  5  000  small 
t  shut-downs,  some  ruination.  Again 
it  was  Hugh  Johnson,  well-kncwn 
columnlit.  friend,  coworker,  and  ccnf.dant 
of  B.  Ml  Baruch,  Chaiffcan  of  our  .«'ar  In- 
dustries I  Board  of  World  War  I,  who  wrute 
"this  mighty  production  effort  vastly  increases 
mcnopo^stlc  tendencies,  and,  if  scmething  Is 
not  don»  to  control  it,  will  do  mere  to  wipe 
out  smajl  Individual  enterpr.se  and  the  con- 
tlnuatioti  of  competition  than  anything  that 
has  ever!  happened  in  this  country  " 

Reasoik  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  too 
difficult  jto  find.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
at  present  either  actual  or  pending  shortages 
In  certain  critical  raw  materials  which  are 
necessary  components  of  needed  war  equip- 
ment.   Mounting    defense    orders,    fcr    our- 
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selves,  Britain,  China.  Soviet  Russia,  and  all 
other  nations  fighting  for  the  pre53rvation  of 
democracy,  are  devouring  ever  greater 
amounts  of  these  basic  materials.  Conse- 
quently a  curtailment  in  the  production  of 
goods,  manufactured  from  these  materials, 
for  purposes  of  civilian  consumption  has  been 
ordered.  | 

Manufacturers  of  these  goods  have,  there- 
fore, been  forced  to  forego  a  great  part  of 
the  profit  necesisary  to  their  continuance  in 
existence.  To  compcn.sate  fcr  this  loss  a  new 
field  of  endeavor  has  been  opened — the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  war  consumption. 
Profits  can  be,  and  are  being,  had  from  these 
operations. 

Unfortunately!  however,  to  date  only  a 
comparative  few  of  these  concerns — in  almost 
every  case  the  largest— have  received  the  bulk 
of  this  new  business.  Our  smaller  firms  have 
received  little  ot  none  of  it.  They  are  being 
forced  to  go  along  as  best  they  can  on  their 
reduced  product-lcn. 

Then,  too,  taites  are  steadily  spiraling  up- 
ward, the  cost  I  of  labor  Is  increasing,  and 
materials  for  rtianufacture  stand  at  levels 
substantially  ab^jve  those  of  a  year  ago  Big 
business,  because  of  its  connections,  its  pref- 
erential war  ordprs,  and  its  moneyed  backing, 
is  In  a  good  position  to  withstand  the  impact 
of  those  new  conditions.  But  small  business, 
having  been  left  "in  the  cold,"  is  definitely, 
as  we  have  said,  in  a  precarious  plight. 

Fortunately,  there  is  in  our  Government. 
as  we  have  noted  elsewhere  in  this  paper, 
increasing  evidence  of  a  new-born  interest  In 
the  cause  of  small  business.  This  is  even 
more  healthy  and  heartening  when  it  is 
recognized  that  this  inierest  Is  of  a  non- 
partisan nature.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  have  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
That  is  the  way  it  is.  That  Is  the  way  it 
should  be. 


Are  We  Children? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFPr^AN 

or  MIC^lio^.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  7,  1941 


Mr.  HOUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
children,  so  iinmaiure.  so  lacking  in  in- 
telligence and  courage,  that  we  cannot 
be  told  the  facts  which  vitally  affect  our 
individual  and  our  national  existence? 

RITLIGIOUS    FREEDOM 

The  President  told  us  that  the  "four 
freedoms"  must  be  carried  to  the  utter- 
mo.st  ends  of  the  earth,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. Then  he  said  we  must  become  the 
ally  of  Russia,  which,  as  everyone  knows, 
denies  freedom  of  worship  and  teaches 
that  rehgion  is  a  fraud;  that  there  is  no 
God. 

To  soften  the  people's  animosity  to- 
ward such  an  alliance,  the  President  last 
week  said  that  Ru.ssia  did  have  freedom 
of  religion.  To  that  statement  Bishop 
Raymond  J.  Wade,  head  of  the  Methodist 
Detroit  area,  replied  that  the  President's 
observations  on  Russia's  religious  policies 
were  obviously  untrue  and  utterly  mis- 
leading. 

Yesterday,  th?  President,  forced  to  ad- 
mit the  inaccuracy  of  his  statement  that 


Russia  did  have  freedom  of  fors^iip.  is- 
sued another  statement,  which  a  Wash- 
ington paper  headlined  as  follows:  "Pres- 
ident hopes  Soviet  will  grant  religious 
right.s." 

Why  should  the  President  attempt  to 
deceive  us?  Most  school  children  know 
Russia's  record  of  persecution  of  priests 
and  ministers;  of  the  destruction  of 
churches;  of  the  denial  of  opportunity  to 
worship. 

ON    OUR    WAT 

Returning  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  a 
writer  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which 
supports  the  President's  foreign  policy, 
tells  us  that  we  must  send  more  than 
2,000  000  fighting  men  across  the  seas,  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  ihe  President's  pur- 
pose of  inVading  Germany,  destroying 
Hitler. 

If  that  is  what  the  people  want;  if 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  and  offer 
to  the  war  gods,  to  the  advocates  cf  inter- 
national trade,  a  sacrifice  of  another 
2,000,000  or  more  American  men.  then 
so  be  it.  But.  until  Congress  declares 
war,  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  pre- 
vent the  send.ng  of  an'  ther  A.  2.  F.  to 
Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
everything  possible  to  aid  this  country 
in  its  national-defense  program. 

That  the  President  is  determined  to 
.send  an  A.  E.  F.  to  Europe  is  shewn  by 
his  statement  on  page  45  of  Collier's  of 
October  4.  v.here  he  said  that  we  had 
pledged  our  manpower — note  that,  man- 
power—to  aid  Britain,  and  by  his  further 
statement  in  Collier's  of  October  11  that: 

It  hps  now  become  apparent  that  the  very 
phvTiical  fecurlty  cf  the  United  States  is  at 
stake  •  •  •  Its  phv-ical  safety  and  in- 
dependenT  are  being  threatened. 

Obviously,  an  incorrect  ^*atement. 

Not  a  single  military  expert  here  or 
elsewhere  believes  that  statement.  Every 
one  has  said  in  no  unmistakable  terms 
that  Hitler  could  not  successfully  invade 
the  United  States. 

POLITICS   INTERFERING    WFTH    NATIONAL  DEFEN??: 

Time  and  aeain  we  have  been  told 
that  we  .shou'd  forget  politics  in  consid- 
ering national  defense  We  should. 
Since  the  question  of  national  defense 
arose.  I  have  had  no  thought  in  mind 
oth»  •  than  what  v.-as  best  for  my  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  persistently  played  politics  with  cur 
national-defense  program. 

The  Currier  Lumber  Co..  of  Detroit,  an 
open-shop  company,  was.  by  -govern- 
mental agencies,  forced  into  a  union. 
The  company  told  its  men  to  pick  a 
union,  join,  and  it  would  sign  a  contract. 
The  men  joined  th'^  C.  I.  O.  The  com- 
pany signed  a  written  contract.  Then 
the  company  bid  on  the  construction  of 
homes  for  defen.se  woikers.  The  com- 
pany's bid  was  $979,000,  which  wa.«=  $431.- 
000  less  than  the  next  lowest  bid.  The 
bid  was  $1,440  per  house  less  than  the 
next  lowest  bid.  The  workingmen  who 
buy  these  houses  wcu'.d  have,  had  Cur- 
rier's bid  been  accepted,  paid  $10  less  per 
month  over  a  period  of  12  years  for  each 
of  these  homes. 

Although  the  acceptance  of  Currier's 
bid  would  have  meant  a  saving  to  the 
Government  of  almost  half  a  million 
dollars  and  a  saving  of  SI. 440  to  each 
individual  workingman  who  purchased  a 
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home — and  there  were  several  hundred 
of  ihtm— the  O.  P.  M.  lei'used  Currier's 
bid  because  his  workmen  did  not  belong 
to  the  A.  P.  of  L. 

Can  you  tie  that?  All  tho.se  work'ng- 
men  denied  jobs  because  they  belong  to 
the  C,  I.  O.  instead  of  to  the  A  F  v  :  L  ; 
the  Government  cheated  cut  oi  i>4;;l  CGO 
because  the  workers  belong  bo  the  C  I  O 
instead  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. :  the  defense 
workeis  themselves  required  to  pay  $1.- 
440  more  for  each  home  because  tliey 
were  members  of  the  C  T  O  ;:-.-'i.ui  cf 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

It  is  time  the  Aegean  stabiles  in  Wash- 
ington were  cleaned  of  the  Communists, 
of  the  p>oliticians.  of  new  dealers,  which. 
are  infesting  them. 


Problems  of  Small  Businessmen 


i.XlLNSiON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B  KEEFE 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENT.-vT I\  rS 


Tuesday.  October  7,  1!^41 


LETTER    FROM    A     P     NCOsWL-LEIi      CiH- 
KCSH,  WIS.     I 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .hort 
time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  lamen- 
table situation  that  is  develpping  in  this 
countiy  with  respect  to  the  inabihiy  of 
small  manufacturers  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness under  the  present  syst;em  of  priori- 
ties and  allocation  cf  war  busines.s. 

We  incorporateci  in  tho$e  rt::!a:k>  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  A.  P.^Ncnv.  ;li  r, 
of  Oshkosh.  Wis.,  a  small  paii.t  manu- 
facturer, dealing  with  this  subject.  In 
his  letter,  Mr.  Nonweiler  very  clearly  arri 
succinctly  pointed  cut  the  prcbleir.  a::d 
suggested  a  remedy.  Since  tliat  time, 
considerable  comment  has  been  received 
relative  to  the  suggestions  therein  con- 
tained. 

Because  we  deem  the  sugge-stion  of  Mr. 
Nonweiler  worthy  of  continued  consid- 
eration, v.e  are  pleased  to  incorpo;-ate  in 
these  remarks  a  subsequent  letter  under 
date  of  September  30.  1941.    The  letter 

follows: 

Septlmlik  ^0    19  !1. 

Unfortunately  I  had  to  be  In  Minneapolis 
during  ycur  last  visit  I  wanted  to  thank  you 
personally  for  the  prompt  efiforts  you  made  In 
b<half  of  small  busines-men.  That  was  a 
fine  thing,  Frank,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  It 
has  earned  the  sincere  appreciation  of  all  of 
US.  Il  is  indeed  heartening  to  know  that  it 
Is  still  possible  In  thise  turbulent  times  to  be 
heard.  You  certainly  function  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  people:  and.  best  of  all.  you 
don't  iCse'any  time  doing  il. 

As  I  predicted,  already  more  and  more  busi- 
nessmen are  becoming  conscious  of  ihi.r  i  re- 
dicam'-nt  and  are  beginning  to  think.  Tint's 
a  good  sign;  pretty  soon  they'll  form  a  group, 
and  with  good  leadership  something  will  he 
done.  I've  talked  over  my  Idea  with  some 
really  intelligent  people,  and  they  apree  with 
me  on  the  following  points: 

The  crisis  is  here  nov. 

The  big  fellows  are  geii.i.^  piaciicaiiy  aii 
the  business. 
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The  srmll  biisinr Fs-nian  iiiu-t  h-^ve  seme 
Government  bu>:;>->i  at  cnce  or  he'll  have  to 
close  down 

T!:-  G-  V'trim-;:!!  n-.u.-t  fix  prices  on  Gov- 
eriinn-.-.t  ;peciUcat;cn  materials,  and  thoso 
pr.c- -  n.u  T  be  fitzurtd  on  a  cost  basis  of  a 
5n-.L;:i  n-...:.u5..c:u:tr  v.ho  buys  les?-than-car- 
lr;.d  ;t*.-  Th'->o  prices  should  be  t.  o.  b. 
p<:  ir.t  '■!   pr'  duf  *!<!n 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  too  f:inta.'-T:c  tc  a.=- 
Eunie  that  the  Goverr.ment  v.-cu!d  like  all 
small  businessmen  to  get  a  Ju?t  ?hare  cf  dt- 
lense  business.  I  think  we  .-hould  adc;/  that 
premise  m  our  reasoning.  It  has  been  argued 
that  if  the  Grvernmfi.t  fixeci  the  price  of, 
say,  a  c^Ttain  grade  cf  paint,  what  would  be 
the  ba.-i--^  cf  aw-irdins:  the  tu'^mess  if  the  price 
were  the  ^amr'  There  are  several  answers  to 
that,  but  abcv*^  all  we  mu'=t  keep  in  mind 
th,-  niaj  r  thcUfjht.  and  that  is  to  distribute  it 
en  a  more  equal  basis  Truly  that  is  really 
nv  1'^  important,  to  everyone  cor.cemt  d  than 
th'-  Government  giving  it  all  to  s<_  rne  lew 
biudi-r  who  might  even  take  a  loss. 

By  establishing  a  price  based  on  a  sn.all 
manufacturers'  co«t.  a  fair  price  is  made  Ctr- 
taln.  That  is  point  No.  1.  In  makir.t,'  the 
price  f  ■->  b..  print  r,f  prcductlcn.  it  will 
automatically  di-tnbute  the  busme.-s  to 
m.any  localities  because  of  freight-rate  ad- 
vantage. Furtherinore,  it  will  elimma  the 
necessity  rf  burdening  transporti  'icn  by,  fcr 
example,  filling  up  a  freight  car  with  paint 
from  Cleveland,  Wilmington,  New  York,  and 
shipping  It  to  Oshkcsh  or  Green  Bay  or  Madi- 
son., wh m  o'.ly  a  truck  and  a  short  haul  from 
O.-^hkosh  Is  required  And  by  the  same  token 
it  will  eliminate  the  economic  waste  of  haul- 
ing paint  frcni  O^hkrsh  t^  Chicago  when 
there  is  a  m.anufacturer  in  Chicago  who  can 
truck  it  where  it  Is  needed.  That  is  point 
N.T.  2. 

In  making  the  material  nearer  where  it  is 
to  be  u^ed  it  will  speed  up  delivery;  in  dis- 
tributing the  business  to  more  communities 
It  will  keep  sniall  business  intact,  and  that 
point  alone  i-  worth  any  means  whatever  t) 
justify  It.  It  will  further  serve  to  enrcil 
thousands  of  plants  m  the  defense  effort, 
which  Will  result  in  enormous  productive  ca- 
pacity, les^-  liable  to  di^rupticn  or  dislocation 
by  strikes,  sabotat^e,  trarispurtation  shcrtag^'^, 
etc.    That  i.-  point  No   3 

It  will  still  preserve  the  spirit  cf  free 
enterprise  becaus?  there  will  still  bo  compe- 
tition, but  that  competition  will  be  healthy, 
not  vicious  or  ruinous  or  calculated  to  de- 
stroy sm.all  business.  Where,  fcr  example,  a 
company  is  makinc  a  prcduct  for  the  Army  cr 
Navy  which  n  quires  a  Guvcrnm.cnt  specifica- 
tion paint,  tli'^y  should  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  approved  manufacturer=  in  their  dis- 
trict, the  price  stipulated,  and  the  choice 
given  them  to  favor  any  1  of  5  cr  20  with 
their  business 

The  Lig  fellow  will  still  get  his  share,  but 
not  more  than  his  share,  and  pric&s  being 
figured  on  the  small  manufacturer's  cost,  he 
will  actually  make  more  profit,  but  that  again 
will  be  leveled  with  the  application  of  the 
tax  prceram 

Th's  plan  will  work.  Prank. 
Imrortar.t  as  this  is,  there  is  still  one  step 
that  has  to  be  taken  first.     And  it  m.ust  be 
taken  Immediately,  reeardless  of  any  politi- 
cal anxif>ry.     It  is  this: 

A  general  decree  must  be  Issued  immedi- 
ately to  freeze  all  prices  on  tcday'i;  level; 
that  Includes  all  commodities,  lab.  r.  rents, 
rates  on  Intere^^t.  discount,  everything,  with 
tins  proviso:  In  each  Industry,  such  as  steel, 
automobiles,  paint,  foods,  dairy,  drugs,  etc., 
a  board  to  be  set  up  to  hear  complaints.  In- 
vestigate, and.  if  just  cause  exists,  to  refer  to 
a  general  board  of  parity  set  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  adjustments  In  the  light 
of  parity. 

There  is  no  use  to  dwell  any  longer  on 
what  pcEslble  horror  labor  or  farmers  may 
express  at  this  Idea.  It  Is  better  to  soberly 
contemplate  the  terrific  maladjustment  that 


will    certainly   occur   if    this    is   not    d^.me   at 

I    once.    No  sensible  person  cr  group  can  argue 

'    against  the  immediate  stability  this  will  pro- 

;    vide  against  the  wild   uncertainty  that  will 

surely  fclli.'W  if  this  is  not  done. 

I  say  todays  prices  should  be  frozen  rather 
than  any  other  periid  because  as  yet  the  situ- 
ation is  still  s  mewhnt  in  hand,  and  within 
reason.  If  we  go  back  to  19.39  or  1940. 
there  are  sure  to  occur  l)£srs  on  inventory 
which  would  cau.  e  untold  hardsiiips. 

As  a  ba.=  ;F  of  price  fixing,  take  the  cost  of 
manuf.ic'.u:-e  of  small  bu^ine.ss  and  contem- 
plate a  small  profit  of  6  to  10  percent  on  un- 
vested capital,  all  hu^mess  with  $100,000  or 
more  invested  all  -.v  6  percent,  and  all  less 
than  SIOO.OGO  allrvA  up  to  10  percent,  gradu- 
ated so  anyone  wuh  .525. COO  or  less  invested 
can  make  10  percent. 

If  a  puce-fixing  dtcrpe  ol'  a  general  nature 
such  as  I  have  outlined  above  is  made  imme- 
diately, stability  will  prevail  at  cnce,  people 
will  rtalu'e  immediately  something  has  been 
done,  hysteria  will  vanish,  confidence  will  re- 
turn, sm.all  business  will  be  kept  Intact,  the 
farmf^r  and  laborer  will  f>  el  secure,  and  big 
business  will  not  suffer. 

Tli-re   is    no   good   argument   against   this 
that  will  provide  in  it^  pla.ce  a  better  solution 
N  r  will  It  be  any  fairer  to  all 


ur  colleagues.  Frank, 
it    vi  u    t!i:r.k    of    It. 


immediately 
concerned. 

Talk  this  over  with  :> 
and  let  m.e  kn':'.v  wl 
Best  re  :arcs. 

Yours  very  sine  .'i-f-ly. 

A      P     Ni  >,-Wf  ILER    Co. 
A     P     N    .XV.tlLER. 

President 


America  for  American^ 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VLS 


Tuesday,  Gct'/0€r  7,  1941 


PETITION   OF   THE   CONSTITUTIONAL   DE- 
FENSE LEAGUE  CF  WOMEN 


Air.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Sixakcr,  under 
permissicn  granted,  I  insf?rt  herewith  a 
copy  cf  the  petition  bein;:  circulated  by 
the  Constitutional  Defense  League  of 
Women: 

Petition  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Wheicas  our  Gc. ernmeut  at  Washir;gton  is 
patriotically  arming  the  Nation  to  repel  any 
attack  or  invasi;  n  by  the  armed  forces  of 
any  armed  power,  it  is  nr.  le-s  the  patriotic 
duty  of  the  Governm.ent  to  deliver  America 
from  the  invasicn  of  ccmm.unism.  nazi-lsm, 
or  fas  .'ism — an  inva-ion  which  v:c!a*es  cur 
national  sovereignty,  which  insults  cur  citi- 
zensiup,  and  which  seek.'*  to  des'rcy  the  Gov- 
ernment lutelf; 

Whereas  the  Ccmmuiiist  p;^.r;y  cf  the  United 
States  cf  America.  afliUate  oi  tlie  Third  Intcr- 
naiionalc,  while  pretending  th.i'.  "communism 
Is  twentieth-centuiy  American. =m,"  Is  in  real- 
ity organized  f  r  and  dedicated  to  the  over- 
throw by  violence  or  otherw.se  cf  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government; 

Whereas  investigator';  h.ive  already  frund 
substantial  evidence  that  Communists  are  es- 
tablished in  trade  unicixs  all  over  the  Nation, 
voting  solidly  with  Nazi.s  and  Fascists  on 
etrike  questions,  forming  a  powerful  sabota=:e 
and  spy  ring  ready  to  act  oii  short  notice,  and 


who  at  thig  moment  are  deliberately  foment- 
ing discord  in  the  ranks  cf  la'ccr  as  a  means 
of  impedini;  American  rearmament  and  fur- 
ther under]  lining  the  national-defense  eftcit 
of  this  country,  on  which  we  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Recolved.  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  c:  the  United  Spates  to  take  such 
measures  aid  enact  such  laws  as  will  cover 
the  follcwiiig  resolutions: 

We.  the  jnderslgned,  heartily  approve  the 
resolutions  herein  adopted.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram is  paramount  to  all  other  issues;  and 
therefore  b;  it 

Resolved,  That  all  Com.munists  be  expelled 
from  the  C,  I,  O.  (reported  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee to  rumber  approximately  40.C00); 

Resolved^  That  all  labor  unions  with  Com- 
munist mefnbers  or  cfflcers  be  er.pelled  from 
bargaining  rights  in  defenge-industry  strikes; 

Reschei'i  Expulsion  of  every  Communist. 
Nazi,  or  Fiscist,  and  every  person  who  has 
been  activa  In  foreign-controlled  political  or- 
ganizationa  Irom  defense  Indi.str.es: 

Resolved,  Deportation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  of  aliens,  including  anyone  who 
is  a  member  of  a  foreign-controlled  political 
organlzatioti: 

Resolved,  To  stop  immigration  from  every 
country  w^.ch  refuses  to  take  back  citizens 
ordered  deported  from  the  United  States; 

Bcscircd^  Revocation  of  cltiztnship  of  every 
naturalizec^  citizen  who  takes  part  in  actlii- 
ties  cf  a  Ibreign  controlled  political  organi- 
zation 

NaAe  Address 


So  that 
Ccngres 
tion  of 
signed  pet 


pat 


all  petitions  may  be  presented  to 
one  time  in  a  mighty  demcnstia- 
notic   sentiment,  {.lease   mall   all 
1  tions  to 
( lONSTmrnoNAL  Defense 

Le.'.cle  of  Wcmiji. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 


For  a  Revised  E!!is  Cil!-.\.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

CF    .'iEK'N£',S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T\iesdcy,  October  7.  1941 


EDITORIaIl    from    the    TULSA     (OKLA,) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
of  Tulsa,  Okla..  an  editorial  th.at  demands 
the  best  thought  of  this  Nation  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  a  vast  area 
of  the  Scuthwest.  Not  that  I  endorse 
It  or  declare  to  endorse  it  but  that  others 
may  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  quote  it  here 
in  full : 

[Frc^i  the  Tulsa  (Okla  )  TribuneJ 
A  decislte  step  now  to  Insure  the  ipeedy 
constructlCn  and  use  of  additional  dams  en 
the  Grand  and  White  Rivers  for  national- 
defense  power  win  do  more  fcr  a  well-bal- 
anced futwre  of  Industry  and  agriculture  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  and  western  Arkansas  than 
a  decade  of  normal  developments  The  cur- 
rent showitig  of  private  utilities  that  there  la 
a  surplus  c^  58.000  kilowatts  in  the  State  it 
overwhelmied  by  the  testimony  cf  William  S. 
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Knudsen  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ccm- 
mtttv^e  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  that 
"1  don  t  believe  we  will  ever  have  power 
enough  in  the  United  States.'"  and  that  his 
80-year  experience  as  an  industrialist  con- 
viiiCts  him  watei  power  Is  tht  cheapest. 
Knuisen  knows  thit  ■'only  the  savage  neglects 
to  cultivate  his  crops  when  his  stomach  is 
full,"  and  favors  the  development  of  the 
water  power  in  t!ie  Arkansas  Valley,  which 
means  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  for  there 
are  no  power  rivers  above  the  Grand  Ha 
knows  the  national  defense  ne^^ds.  and  we 
should  follow  his  coun-jel  and  not  those  who 
have  personal  alms  to  advance 

In  the  interest  of  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram Congressman  Cltde  Ellis,  of  Arkansas, 
sh'u'.d  consent  tc  changes  in  his  bill  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  an  Arkansas  Valley 
Authcrity  to  federalize  all  th<:>  water  in  th:s 
great  region.  That  Is  a  highly  controversial 
subject  in  western  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  ^nd 
Colorado,  where  water  Is  a  fixed  form  of 
private  property  for  Irrieatlon.  and  it  will  take 
more  time  than  is  available  now  'o  work  cut 
a  social  and  economic  program  like  this  in 
fairness  to  each  Stiite  and  ii-s  people. 

It  will  be  better  to  write  a  new  bill  setting 
up  an  authority  restricted  to  distributing  the 
power  from  the  new  dams  In  fact,  this  is 
necessary,  for  Norf<5rk  and  Denison  Dams  will 
soon  be  producing  eneigy  and  no  method  of 
distribution  has  be?n  set  up.  The  power  that 
will  come  from  the  Markhams  Ferry,  Fort 
Gibson,  Tenklll?r.  Bull  Shoals,  and  Table 
R:ck  projects  when  they  are  built,  and,  if 
possible,  the  pcw?r  from  the  State-owned 
Pen-?.ccla  Dam  sh'Uld  be  put  into  this  pool 
and  then  national -defense  industries  should 
be  built  here  to  use  It.  The  lesson  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  und  T  V  A  is  that  where 
great  power  pools  t  re  created.  Industry  comes 
in  and  remakes  the  entire  reg.on. 

Pronouncing  the  Pacific  Northwest  a  second 
Ruhr  in  America  the  magazine  Business 
Week,  in  its  issue  cf  August  2,  describes  In 
detail  how  Industry  has  moved  to  that  region. 
where  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  dams  are 
being  finished  Eleven  great  metal-reducing 
and  other  plants  have  already  gone  there. 
They  are  to  be  followed  by  many  fabricating 
and  ot.ter  smaller  plants.  Only  the  creation 
of  a  vast  surplus  of  cheap  power  has  made 
this  v.estern  development  possible,  and  if 
you  can  believe  Mr  Knudsen,  these  expan- 
sions have  only  started  in  the  United  States. 

The  trend  to  power  pools  Is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  announcement  last  week  that 
T  V.  A.  is  to  operate  the  five-dam  hydro- 
electric svstem  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  "on  the  Little  Tennessee  River. 
T.  V.  A.  will  not  assume  ownership  but  will 
direct  and  control  their  operations  and  in- 
tegrate them  within  its  own  system  of  dams 
"in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  maximum  public 
usefulness,"  This  was  not  a  forced  decision 
but  was  arrived  at  by  company  and  T,  V  A. 
studies  establishing  "that  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  power  and  maximum  flood-control 
benefits  could  not  be  secured  by  Independent 
operation  of  the  two  systems," 

Tliat  otight  to  prove  that  Pensacola  and 
Markhams  Ferry  and  Fort  Gibson  cannot 
be  operated  efliclently  independently  It  is 
no  secret  that  when  the  State  instead  of  the 
Army  engineers  built  Pensacola.  the  heart 
was  cut  cut  of  flood  control.  It  must  be  put 
back  in  the  larger  project  but  it  cannot  be 
restored  without  unified  control 

Undoubtedly  Oklahoma  will  stand  for  Con- 
gressman Ellis"  bill  if  he  will  modify  It. 
Senator  Thomas  in  Tulsa  Saturday  expressed 
pained  surprise  that  a  few  Oklahomans  were 
opposing  the  new  dams.  S-nator  Lee  and 
Congressman  Disnet  write  they  are  watch- 
ing the  operations  of  G  R  D  A.  closely 
and  are  Impressed  with  the  arguments  for 
efficient  central  contiol  of  such  resources. 
Congressman  Nichols  frankly  favors  the 
pooled  control.  Such  a  conservative  or- 
ganization as  the   Tulsa   Chamber   of   Com- 


merce, tlirough  its  general  manager,  Rus- 
sell S  Rhodes,  hails  the  announcement  that 
Markhams  Ferry  and  Fort  Gibson  will  be 
built  m  an  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Tulsa  Spirit.  "We  have  been  contend- 
ing for  years  that  the  future  of  eastern 
Oklahoma  depends  upon  an  abundance  of 
cheap  power,  whether  public  or  private,  for 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources." 
Rhodes  writes.  "The  Cardox  Corporation's 
plant  fcr  processing  potassium  perchlorate. 
a  private  enterprise,  was  located  at  Clare- 
m.ore  prim.arily  because  cheap  (G  R  D  A  ) 
power  was  available.  One  Industry  often 
brings  another  or  several  com.plem.entary  en- 
terprises. The  long-term  outlook  for  Indus- 
trializing our  part  of  the  State  is  definitely 
promising" 

But  building  dams  with  public  money  and 
operating  them  In  the  public  Interest  are 
sometimes  two  separate  and  distinct  tnlngs. 
At  this  Juncture  Congressman  Ellis  prob- 
ably has  it  within  his  power  to  make  the 
changes  that  will  m.ake  the  plan  work.  He 
Is  wise  and  he  is  sincere  We  hope  he  will 
agree  to  tlie  revis.on. 


Price    Control    of    Agricultural    Products 


fxtensiOn  of  rfm.^.rks 
HON.  JARED  Y.SANDERS.  JR. 

^:i   i.„u:-:.^NA 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  7.  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  LOUISI.VNA 
FARM   COUNCIL 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  control  of  price  by  artificial 
means  is  one  that  is  now  giving  cur  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  of  concern.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Council  on 
August  14,  1941,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
expressing  the  views  of  this  very  repre- 
sentative body  and  placing  the  organiza- 
tion on  record  as  bemg  opposed  to  the 
establishment  cf  a  maximum  price  or 
ceiling  on  agricultural  products. 

The  resolution  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Louisiana  ^Farm 
Council  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  maximum  price,  or 
celling,  ou  agricultural  products;  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  two  Louisiana  Senators, 
and  to  all  of  Louisiana's  Congressmen. 

Louisiana  Farm  Council:  By  R.  N. 
Amacker,  president,  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  J.  R. 
Barry,  president,  Louisiana  Sweet 
Potato  Association;  J.  D.  Blanton. 
president.  Louisiana  Jersey  Cattle 
Club;  Clyde  E.  Causey,  president. 
Louisiana  Poultry  Improvemer.t 
Association:  John  Doles,  clia.rman. 
State  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee;  Arthur  L.  Gayle.  pres- 
ident. Louisiana  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation: W.  F  Giles,  president. 
American  Sucar  Cine  League;  R  G. 
Harm.cn,  President.  Louisiana  Cer- 
tified Soed  Growers  Association; 
G,  S,  Harm.ount,  president.  Leu  si- 
ana  Potato  Growers  Asscciatlou; 
L  C,  Hutchmsjn  president,  Louis- 
iana P  :.r.  Grcv.'ers  Ass:ciition; 
W.  E.  McFuf.er.  president,  South- 


west Wool  Growers  Ass.^ciiitlon; 
Tliomas  S  PUinket.  vice  jiTesirtent, 
American  Rice  Grvwers  C^oper.i- 
tlve  Association;  G.  C  Tav'.o--. 
president.  Loulsian.i  D.iirynn  '.'s 
Association:  N.  C  \V:;.am--n. 
president,  Loulsiar.it  Ctt^n  Co- 
operative. 


Right  Will  Triumph 


EXTEN.-r^ION   OF   RENL^RKS 

I    F 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

I   F    WISCONSIN 

IN  Tin:  HOUSE  OF  RKPHi:SENTATI\'E3 


Tuecai^  Crf-b-r  7.  1941 

EDITORIAL    V.RITTEN    BY    ED  WARD    K. 
SLATER 


Mr.  KEEFE,  Mr,  Speaker,  millions  of 
American  pecplc.  \v!-;n  are  lareeiy  de- 
pendent upon  the  naiiv  industry.  \v*'ie 
shocked  and  chag:ii:ed  because  of  the 
new  standards  recently  p:-nr;ipat^d  by 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  m  conn-  c- 
tion  with  the  manufacture  end  mark^-t- 
ing  of  oleomargarine. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  these  in- 
terested in  preserving  and  protecting  the 
welfare  of  the  American  faimer  ensaped 
in  the  dairy  business  that  the  Gov,  in- 
ment  should  encourage  by  raculatoiy  ac- 
tion the  manufacture  und  :-a;e  of  a  b'j.t- 
ter  substitute  which  not  cniy  peimii.s  but 
advertises  oleomargarine  to  be  manu- 
factured, colored,  and  sold  a.s  buite:. 

The  position  of  the  dairy  farmer  is 
most  clearly  expres'^ed  in  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Edward  K  Slater  and  pub- 
lished in  the  October  i.ssue  of  the  Na- 
tional Butter  and  Cheese  Journal,  en- 
titled "Right  Will  Triumi^h." 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  peimiiied 
to  incorporate  this  editoiial  as  part  of 
these  remarks.  | 

[Fiom  the  National  Butter  and  Cheese  Jour- 
nal cf  October  1941 

RIGHT      ViII-L      Tr.:i"'!PH 

Dairymen  wili  win  their  tLZiA  against  those 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  ru.r  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  high  offices  of  seme  and  tlie  sly 
maneuvers  of  others  will  not  save  them  Of 
this  we  are  fully  con\inced  because  dairymen 
are  fighting  for  that  which  Is  good,  not  only 
for  their  industry  but  also  for  the  country. 
Much  confusion  prevails  now,  but  tlie  trufn 
will  eventually  lead  honest  lawmakers  and 
honest  administrators  to  do  what  is  b?st  fcr 
the  gieatest  ntrmber  of  all  our  people.  It 
may  be  a  long  fight,  one  that  will  tax  the 
resources  of  the  industry  more  than  an\- 
thlng  that  has  gone  before,  but  it  will  be 
worth  all  its  cost  to  have  the  issues  cleared 

The  oleo  makers  and  their  aide-?.  In  and 
out  of  pubhc  office,  took  full  advantage  cf 
the  apathy  which  has  gripped  dairy  leaders 
for  m.any  years.  The  latter  left  the  Job  cf 
protecting  their  Industry  agtinst  fraud  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  went  on  tiitir 
way  complacently  thinking  that  all  was  v.t.l. 
Tne  fight  they  are  now  in  is  the  result 

Tlilrty  years  ago  the  consumers  of  the  ccun- 
trv  were  pretty  well  informed  about  the  oleo 
industry  and  "its  history  of  fraud  and  de- 
ception Tney  were  in  sympatliv  with  tlie 
laws  governing  its  production  and  sa'.e  W« 
sciy  th?y  were  in  sy:r.;:  ;'l:y  b?C-M.-e  ctl.crv.  isa 
the  laws  would  not  iia\e  Wta  enacted.    Tlioee 
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were  days  when  Congress  reflected  the  opin- 
ions of  the  voters 

Ccnstiiners  were  informed  because  for  years 
the  fl.ght  between  the  Oieo  Trust  and  the 
iJairymen  occupied  the  attention  of  each  suc- 
ceeding sesf  :cn  cf  Congress  Now  they  are  net 
eo  well  Infcrmei.  MiUicr.s  of  new  conbumcrs 
h.ive  come  upon  the  scene  and  miilicns  of  the 
ckl  have  forgotten  the  recscns  '.vhy  the  letis- 
latlcn  was  enacted  Irnoranc  -  cl  the  reasons 
why  oleo  is  taxed  while  butter  is  net  is  bcth 
Bpi'a!ling  and  widespread 

Many  ccnsumer?,  tcr  ir.stance.  can  t  unc'er- 
Etand  why  the  butter  maker  is  permitted  to 
v:se  cclcrlng  matter  in  his  product  whiie  the 
oleo  maker  '.s  not  imless  he  pays  an  adciitiorai 
tax  Just  the  other  day  the  editcr  cf  a  great 
city  newspaper,  in  his  efforts  to  Justify  color- 
ing oleo  yelicw,  asked  "who  started  usirg 
cclcr?  ■  He  iriferred.  cf  course,  that  if  cclcr- 
ins:  a  food  product  Is  wrcne  the  butter  maker 
Is  mere  EU.lty  than  the  oleo  maker 

Yes,  the  butter  maker  started  it.  but  he 
didn't  use  color  to  mrke  his  product  Icok 
like  something  ei5<».  thereby  committing  a 
fraud.  He  colored  it  and  has  continued  to 
cclcr  It  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  In 
order  to  m.ainta.n  a  uniform  color  through- 
cut  the  year  That  was.  and  is.  h:s  sole  eb- 
Ject  In  using  coloring  matter.  When  the 
clco  maker  uses  coloring  matter  he  does  so 
In  order  to  make  his  product  lock  1  ke  some- 
thing else — butter. 

If  the  oleo  maker  Is  to  be  permitted  to 
color  his  product  to  simulate  butter,  flavor 
It  artificially  to  make  it  taste  and  smell  like 
butter,  and  to  fortify  it  with  vitamins  to 
approximate  the  nutritional  value  of  butter 
mere  Is  nothing  left  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  fraud  and  the  dairy  industry  against 
unfair  competition.  True,  it  must  be  labeled, 
but  the  whole  history  cf  oleo  rcguJaticn 
proves  the  Inadequacy  of  labeling.  Labels 
are  easily  removed,  and  even  when  retained 
mean  nothing  when  the  product  Is  removed 
from  the  package,  as  it  must  be  before  being 
consumed. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  recital  of  case 
records  involving  fraud  in  the  sale  of  oleo, 
but  the  record  is  ailed  with  them.  The  oleo 
business  has.  during  its  entire  history,  fought 
to  kill  or  evade  legislation  to  prevent  fraud. 
Makers  cf  oleo  have  always  striven  to  make 
It  easy  for  sellers  of  their  product  to  substi- 
tute it  for  butter.  They  have  always  wanted 
to  make  It  so  that  it  would  smell  and  taste 
like  butter,  and  lock  like  butter,  not  oleo 

No  maker  of  butter  ever  wanted  to  make 
his  product  look  like,  smell  like,  and  taste 
like  something  else 

Yes,  dairymen  have  a  flght  ahead  of  them, 
but  It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  right  will 
eventually  prevail  and  that  a  majority  of 
consumers,  now  befuddled  by  shrewd  propa- 
ganda, will  again  be  in  sympathy  with  ade- 
quate legislation  to  protect  them  against 
fraud  and  the  Nations  greatest  agricultural 
Industry  against  unfair  competition. 


How  the  Court  Martial  Works  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  7.  1941 


ADDRESS      BY      MAJ.      GEN.      ALLEN      W 
GULLION 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  Maj,  Gen. 


Allen  W.  Guillen,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  and  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral, United  States  Army,  before  the 
junior  bar  conference  cf  the  American 
Ear  Asscc'ation,  Indianapolis,  Lnd.,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1941: 

In  my  own  behalf  I  thank  the  conference 
for  the  very  great  honor  it  has  dor.e  m.e  in 
asking  me  to  address  it  In  behalf  of  the 
Arm.y  I  th.ink  the  ccnfererce  fcr  the  ex- 
cellent work  it  has  done  through  its  com- 
mittee on  public  Information  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  time  and  effcrt  expended  by 
many  cf  your  members  in  acquainting  the 
country  with  the  necessities  of  r.atirnal  de- 
fense The  Army  is  alsi  erateful  for  the  de- 
votion and  energy  with  which  the  conference 
has  cooperated  with  the  American  Bar  A"=so- 
ciation'r:  com.m.ittee  on  natiosal  defense, 
which  has  performed  such  splend:  I  ser\'ice  in 
aiding  soldiers  and  officers  of  all  ranks  in 
the  solution  of  their  personal  pr'-bl^m.s 

The  scene  is  Philadelphia  and  the  year  is 
1T76.  but  the  historic  event  which  1  shall  re- 
call to  ycur  minds  is  not  the  Declaration  of 
Ir.dependence  On  th;..  very  day  165  years 
ago.  en  Septem.ber  28.  1776  the  new  Pennsyl- 
vania C(-n.'s':ituticn  chrfctcci;  "Th.e  penai  laws 
as  heretofore  used  shall  be  reform.ed  by  the 
future  legislature  of  the  State  as  soon  as  may 
be  and  punishments  mnde  in  si  :ne  rases  less 
sanguinary,  and  in  general  more  proportion- 
ate to  the  crimes  "  That  c< -.stltutional  man- 
date and  the  laws  soon  pa.ssed  to  im.plement 
it  were  the  beginning  of  the  refcrm  through- 
cut  our  country  of  the  prcvmcial  crlmanal 
code-  v.hich,  with  their  barbarities  only 
slightlv  lessened,  we  had  inherited  or  assimi- 
lated  from  England 

The  year  1776  al.^o  marks  the  adoption  fcr 
the  Army  of  tht  United  Slates  of  the  first 
articles  of  war — substantially  identical  with 
tlie  British  articles  then  in  fcrce.  Starting 
with  that  easily  remembered  year  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  have  had  in  our  country  165 
years  of  experience  with  i\\\>  stpprate  criminal 
codes — the  military  code  and  the  nonmihtary 
code — whici.  fcr  convenience  and  with  apolo- 
gies to  the  Rot. an  law  for  any  tennincloeical 
inexactitude,  we  Arm.y  lawyers  sometimes  call 
the  civil  cede 

It  m.ay  threw  light  on  How  the  Court 
Martial  Works  Today  if  v^e  lock  for  a  moment 
at  the  criminal  nonmilitary  codes  In  England 
and  America  as  they  existed  at  f  ur  p-^lnt  of 
departure — 1776  Then  when  we  e xam.ine  the 
court  martial  today,  both  as  to  its  procedure 
and  as  to  sentences  it  adjudges,  we  may 
a.scertain  whether  the  military  cede  has 
lagged  too  far  behind — whether  the  conven- 
tional estimate  cf  the  m.llitary  mind  is  cor- 
rect, whether  the  militaiy  m.ind  Is  too  con- 
servative and  hidebound  to  r.dapt  In  Its  serv- 
ice enlightened  mrKJerr.  method?  cf  trial  and 
punishment 

In  1776  in  Er.gland  ever  200  cSenses  were 
punishable  by  death — among  them  larceny  of 
12  pence  from  a  person,  poaching,  and  con- 
sor'^ing  with  a  gypsy  Cliildren  cf  tender  years 
were  not  exempt  from  capital  punishment. 
In  the  Royal  Services  the  punishments  were, 
if  possible,  more  severe  and  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors Were  EOmetim.es  flogged  to  death  In  the 
colonies,  generally  speaking,  the  assemblies 
had  in  many  cases  softened  the  English  sys- 
tem, but  It  was  still  a  ferocious  cede  fero- 
ciously administered  with  retribution  publicly 
made  that  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of 
1776  and  its  implementing  statutes  reformed. 
That  reformation  set  an  example  fc'lowed 
sooner  or  later  by  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  shall  digress  for  a  moment  to  pay  tr.bute 
to  the  men  who.  appalled  by  "man's  Inhu- 
manity to  m.an."  were  principally  instru- 
mental In  that  reformation  The  father  cf 
the  humane  Pennsylvania  codes  was  William 
Bradford,  attorney  general  cf  Pennsylvania. 
and  later  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Bradford  freely  acknowledges  the  in- 
fluence of  Beccaria  and  of  Montesquieu  Bec- 
carla    published    bis   Kesay   on    Crimes    and 


Punishments  in  1764     In  that  essay  he  clearly 
stated    the    principles    cl    punishment    which 
most    of    us   today   believe    to    t)e    true    ones. 
The*  principles  are:  <  1 )  Tlie  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment is  to  deter,  not  to  wreak  vengeance; 
(2)    deterrence  is  obtained  not  by  undue  se- 
verity but  by  the  certainty   and  promptness 
of  the  punishment;   and   (3)    the  measure  of 
punishment  is  the  damage  to  society  caused 
by  the  crime      Please  b?ar  in  mind  that  last 
principle,    "the  mea.-ure  of  the  punishment  is 
the  damage  to  society  caused  by  the  crime." 
I  shall  refer  to  it  later  In  explaining  why  cer- 
tain offenses  are  punished  more  severely  under 
the  military  than  under  the  nonmilitary  code 
Althouglj  some   ancient   philosophers    had 
similar  ideas.  Beccaria  was  influenced  by  cer- 
tain eighteenth  century  French  writings,  par- 
ticularly  tbe  Persian   Letters   and   the  Spirit 
of  the   Laws  of  Baron   Montesquieu      I   wes 
once  a  wee^-end  guest  at  La  Brede,  near  Bor- 
deaux, still  the  country  seat  of  the  Montts- 
quieu   family.     The   old   chateau   still    stood 
with   the    barons   enormous   study    hall   un- 
changed since  his  death  in  1755.  the  year  of 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  and   the  building  of 
Dr    Holmes'  Wonderful  One-Horse  Shay.     As 
I    saw    the    dented    leather    chair    In    which 
Montesquieu  sat  as  he  dictated  his  great  work 
to  his  daughter.   Denise.  I   thought   how  he 
had  indirectly  influenced  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  code  and  hew  hia  views  en  the 
separation  of  powers,  known  to  leading  mem- 
bers of  tha  ConSLltutlonal   Convention,  were 
importantly  Incorporated  In  our  great  char- 
ter of  1787. 

Eight  dajs  before  the  adoption  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ctnstltutlon  Congress  enact'-j  new 
Articles  of  War.  very  similar,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  contemporary  British  articles  In 
1306  the  ajticles  were  revised.  In  1916.  due 
to  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished  prede- 
cef8->r.  Maj  Gen  Enoch  H  Crowder,  the  arti- 
cles were  thoroughly  revised  and  many 
changes  In  procedure  made,  especially  with 
a  view  to  Insuring  greater  protection  to  the 
defendant  'Who,  in  the  Army,  Is  always  called 
the  "accused  "  In  1920,  following  our  ex- 
perience in  the  first  Wcrld  War.  other  changes 
were  Introduced  to  guarantee  more  protec- 
tion to  the  accused. 

There  aje  three  kinds  of  courts  martial — 
the  sumirmrj  court,  the  special  court,  and 
the  general  court.  The  summary  court  ccn- 
sists  of  one  commissioned  officer,  the  special 
court  of  tbree  or  more  commissicned  officers, 
and  the  general  court  of  five  or  more  com- 
missioned officers.  Punishing  pcwer  of  the 
two  Inferior  courts,  summary  and  special,  is 
limited  by  statute,  the  summary  not  being 
empowered  to  adjudge  confinement  In  ex- 
cess of  1  racnth  and  forfeiture  cf  m.ore  than 
two-thirds  of  1  i  lonth's  pay.  The  special 
court  may  not  adjudge  confinem.ent  in  e.x- 
cess  of  6  months  and  forfeiture  of  more  than 
two-thirds  per  month  pay  for  6  months.  The 
punishing  power  of  the  general  court  is 
usually,  by  the  wording  of  the  article  cf  war 
denouncing  a  particular  offense,  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Tliat  apparently 
unlimited  power  does  net,  however,  exist.  In 
a  few  imisances  the  article  Itself  prescribes 
.  the  punishment  for  a  particular  offense.  In 
all  other  esses  the  President  under  authority 
given  him  hy  an  article  of  war  has  prescribed 
a  table  of  maximum  punishment  which  m.ay 
not  be  exceeded  by  any  court,  inferior  cr 
general.  The  punishment  of  all  purely  mili- 
tary offenses  has  thus  been  restricted  to  a 
reasonable  maximum  by  the  President.  The 
punishment  of  nearly  all  offenses  which  are 
denounced  by  the  common  law  and  by  non- 
military  codes  has  been  similarly  limited  by 
the  PresKlent.  In  the  rare  event  that  an 
offense  is  committed  which  is  not  covered  by 
the  President's  limit  of  punishment  order  the 
punishment  may  not  exceed  that  fixed  as  n 
maximum  for  that  offense  by  the  United 
States  Penal  Code  or  the  Criminal  Codt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  sentence  of 
no  court  martial  has  validity  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  officer  appointing  the  court. 
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The  sentences  of  all   general    courts  martial 
are,  as  I  shall  explain  a  little  later  on.  sub- 
ject to  a   series  of  reviews  and  approvals  or 
disapprovals    In    which    the    record    of    trial 
is  examined  not  only  to  determine  Its  legal 
sufficiency  but  also  to  insure  that  no  sentence 
of  unnecessary  harshness  is  finally  executed 
I   shall   take  a   general    court-martial   case 
and  trace  it  from  its  beginning,  that  is,  from 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  to 
the  time  of  the  last  review  and  final  action 
in  the  War  Department  or  in  some  cases  by 
the  President      Let   us  assume   that  the  of- 
fense is  the  willful  disobedience  of  the  lawful 
order   of   a   ccmmissioned  officer      And   here 
let   me   revert   to  Beccaria's   third   principle, 
namely,  "the  measure  of  the  punishment  is 
the  damage  to  society  caused  by  the  crime  " 
Here,  of  course,  we  should  read   in   place  of 
the  word  "society"  the  words     discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  Army  and  indirectly  the  de- 
fense  of   the   country"     Forgive   the   cliche 
but  an  Army  without  discipline  is  a  mob  and 
discipline  cannot  exist  unless  all  lawful  or- 
ders   are    accordtd    implicit    and    immediate 
obedKnce      This  is  true   in  peacetime;    it    is 
all    the    more    true    today    when    a    grave 
public    emergency    exists.     If    in    times    like 
these  willful  disobedience  is  not  sternly  dealt 
with,   it   will    be   difficult   to   obtain   from   a 
command    that    unquestioning    and    instant 
cb?dience  so  necessary  to  success  in  battle. 
Let  us  now  take   the  case  of   a  private  who 
has  willfully  disobeyed  the  oiders  of  his  bat- 
tery commander  and  who  after   having  been 
allowed  a  cooling-cff  period  of  24  hours  per- 
sists in  his  flagrant  disobedience     The  case 
against  him  is  started  by  the  writing  out  of 
a   formal   charge   supported    by   formal   speci- 
fications reciting  the  details  of  each  instance 
of    disobedience.     These    charges    and   speci- 
fications  must    be  signed   and   sworn   to   by 
a  person  subject  to  military  law.    This  Is  the 
first  of  the  safeguards  against  unfounded  ac- 
cusations.    The       papers       containing       the 
charges  and  specifications,  after  having  been 
sworn   to.   are   then  transmitted   to   the   ac- 
cused's   commanding    officer,    normally    his 
colonel.     Tlie    colonel    may    investigate    the 
case  himself  or  he  may  refer  it  to  a  lieutenant 
colonel  or  some  other  officer,  usually  a  field 
officer,  for  a  thorough  and  impartial  investi- 
gation    In  that  investigation  the  accused  is 
present,     is     confronted     by    the    w.tnesses 
against  him,  and  is  shown  any  documentary 
evidence     against     him.     He     may    cross-ex- 
amine the  accusing  witnesses  and  he  may  in- 
troduce witnesses  in  his  own  behalf      He  is 
carefully  warned  of  his  rights,  namely,  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  make  or  not  to  make  a 
statement  as  he  pleases,  but  that  if  he  makes 
a  statement  it  may  be  used  against  him      At 
the    close   of    the    investigation    the    Investi- 
gating officer  makes  a  formal  report  in  writ- 
ing,    summarizing     the     evidence     for     and 
against  the  accused  and  recommending  trial 
or  other  disposition  of  the  case.     When  the 
report    of    investigation    is    laid    before    the 
colonel  he  may  decide  that  the  case  Is  un- 
founded, in  which  event  so  far  as  the  accused 
is  concerned,  the  case  is  closed,  or  the  colonel 
may  decide  that  the  matter  may  be  disposed 
cf  by  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  accused. 
or   by  what   Is  called   summary  punishment, 
that  Is.  restriction  cf  privileges  or  imposition 
cf  extra  fatigue      The  accused  may.  if  he  so 
desires,   refuse   to   accept   summary   punish- 
ment  and   demand   a   trial.     Or    the   colonel 
may  decide  that  the  case  should  be  sent  to  a 
special  or  a  general  court  m.artial.     Suppose 
the   colonel    decides    upon    a    general   court 
m.artial.     In    that    event    he    transmits    the 
charges,    specifications,    report    of   investiga- 
tion, and  his  recommendation  to  the  officer 
exercising  general  court-martial  juritdxtion. 
normally  the  major  general  commanding  the 
division  or  similar   unit.     Up  to   this   point 
the   procedure    under    the    military    code    Is 
roughly  analogous  to  the  finding  of  a  true 
hill  by  a  grand  jury,  but  it  Is  readily  seen  that 
the  military  investigation  prior  to  trial  by  a 
general  court  martial  is  m.uch  fairer  to  the 


accused  than  the  ex  parte  showing  made  by  a 
State's  attorney  to  a  grand  Jury  m  the  ab- 
sence of  the  accused  or  defendant 

When  the  charges  and  related  papers  reach 
the  major  general  or  other  officer  exercising 
general  court-martial  Jurisdiction  they  must 
under  the  law  be  referred  by  that  authority 
to  his  staff  judge  advocate,  a  trained  military 
lawyer,   for   consideration   and   advice.     The 
staff  judge  advocate  is  not  a  prosecutor  but 
an  impartial  reviewer  of  the  charges  and  the 
expected  evidence.    The  staff  Judge  advocate 
submits  a  written  report  to  the  general  rec- 
ommending trial,  dropping  of  the  charges,  or 
other  disposition  of  the  case.     Normally  the 
generVl   accepts   the  recommendation    of  his 
staff   Judge   advocate.     Let   us  suppose  that 
trial    Is   recommended      Thereupon   all    the 
papers  are  referred  for  trial  to  the  trial  Judge 
advocate  of  a  general  court  martial,  consist- 
ing, as  I  have  told  you,  of  five  or  more  com- 
missioned officers.    For  each  such  court  there 
are  appointed  a  trial  Judge  advocate  and  an 
assistant  trial  judge  advocate,  a  defense  coun- 
sel   and   an    assistant   defense  counsel      The 
defense  counsel  serve  the  accused  at  no  ex- 
pense to  him.    The  duty  of  the  defense  coun- 
sel  is  to  defend,    by   ail  legitimate   methods 
known  to  the   law,  any  accused  ordered  for 
trial  before  their  court.     The  accused  Is  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  charges  and. speci- 
fications, upon  which  he  may  not  be  tried 
until  after  5  days  have  elapsed,  unless  he  con- 
sents     He  is  informed  of  his  right  to  be  de- 
fended   by    the    regularly    appointed    defense 
counsel  and  that  he  may  if  he  so  desires  em- 
ploy  civilian    counsel,    in   which   event    the 
military  defense  counsel  may  be  excused  or 
serve  as  assistant   counsel   as  he   may  elect. 
He  may  request  additional   military  counsel 
and  hi.s  request  will  be  granted  if  practicable. 
All  proceedings  of  the  trial  are  stenographi- 
cally  reported  and  transcribed  and  a  carbon 
copy   of   the   record   furnished   the   accused, 
without  cost  to  him.     In  the  course  of  the 
trial  every  safeguard  which  a  defendant  has 
in  nonmilitary  trials  is  afforded  the  accused 
and  the  rules  of  evidence  are  applied  as  they 
are  in  nonmilitary  courts.     In  order  to  pre- 
vent junior  members  of  the  court  from  bciug 
Influenced  by  the  senior  members,  voting  on 
the  question  of   guilt   or   innocence   and  on 
the   question   of    the   sentence   is    by   secret 
written  ballot.    Two-thirds  of  the  members 
of   the   court    must   concur    in   a   finding   of 
guilty,  otherwise   a   finding  of   not  guilty   is 
rendered      Here  there  may  be  less  protection 
than  a  civilian  defendant  has  before  a  trial 
Jury  where  all   12  members  must  concur  in 
a    finding    of    guilty.     On    the    oth?r    hand. 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  hung  Jury  In  the 
case  of  a  general  court  martial.     It  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  point  out  that  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    average    general    court    martial 
are  certainly  superior  in  education  and  prob- 
ably superior  in  intelligence  to  the  members 
of  the  average  jury.     They  should,  therefore, 
be  less  subject  to  prejudice  and  less  subject 
to    an    oratorical    appeal,    whether    it    come 
from  the  trial  Judge  advocate  or  defendant's 
counsel. 

We  in  the  Army  believe  that  while  a  guilty 
man  has  less  chance  of  acquittal  before  a 
general  court  martial  than  he  has  in  the 
hands  of  a  trial  jury,  an  innocent  man  on 
the  other  hand  is  less  apt  to  be  convicted 
by  a  general  court  martial  than  he  is  by  a 
jury.  When  the  record  of  trial  is  transcribed 
It  is  read  and  subscribed  by  the  president  of 
the  court  and  trial  Judge  advocate  and  th?n 
transmitted  to  the  appointing  authority  who 
ordered  the  trial,  or  his  successor  in  com- 
mand. Before  the  appointing  authority  takes 
action  he  requires  his  staff  judge  advocate 
to  submit  to  him  a  thorough  written  review 
In  that  review  the  evidence  fnr  and  against 
the  accused  is  analyzed  The  effect  of  errors, 
if  any,  is  considered  and  if  any  error,  con- 
sidering the  record  as  a  whole,  has  sub- 
stantially prejudiced  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused, the  staff  Judge  advocate  recommends 
that  the  finding   be  disapproved.     The   staff 


judge  advocate   also   makes   a   rccnmmendn- 
tion    whether    the    sentence    should    be    re- 
duced     If.  following  the  report  of   his  staff 
judge    advocate    the     appointing    authority 
de)es  not   disapprove  the  finding,   the  record 
is    transmitted    to   the    Office    of    the    Judg*.- 
Advocate  General  in  Wa.-hincton      There   at 
least  two  officers   make   an   independent    re- 
view of  every  record   in  which  dishonorable 
discharge  has  been  suspended      In  the  m.ore 
serious    cases    in    which    dishonorable    dis- 
charge is  not  suspended  or  in  which  a  peni- 
tentiary is  designated  as   the   place  of  con- 
finement, the  record   is  read  by  a  statutory 
board  of  review  of  three  officers  who  make  a 
careful,  written  review  and  submit  it   to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General.     All  cases  involv- 
ing  general   officers,    or    the   dismissal    cf   an 
officer  or  cadet,  or  the  suspension  of  a  cadet. 
or    involving    the    deatli    penalty    are    sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Presi- 
dent.    Any  important  case  may  be  so  sub- 
mitted.     All    of    these    reviews    (the    entire 
appellate  procedure)   are  automatic  and  cost 
the  accused  soldier  not   1   penny.     Since  the 
present  Judge  Advocate  General  has  been  in 
office   a  systematic   and   succes.stul   eff  <rt    has 
been  made  to  harmonize  and  make  uniform 
general    court-martial    punishments    for    ap- 
proximately s'mllar  offenses  arising  through- 
out   all    our    general    court-martial    Jurisdic- 
tions,  at   pre.sent    numbenne   about    100       A 
board    of  officers   brings   m   the   Bttertion   of 
the    Judge    Advocate    General    any    sentence 
which    seems   unduly    harsh   or   out    of    line 
with  that  customarily  applied  in  other  juris- 
dictions.     If    the    Judge    Advocate    Gefteral 
agrees    with    that    view    of    the    FenteT^ce    he 
sometimes  writes  tn  thf  offi'^er  who  exercised 
general    court-martial    Juri-diction    over    the 
case,  normally  the  maior  general  of  the  di- 
vision or  similar  organization    and  suggests 
a    reduction    In    the    sentence       When    this 
action    is    not    effective,    or    if    the    reed    for 
Immediate  aotion  is  plain,  the  Judtie  Advo- 
cate General  in  cooperation  with  Tlie  Adiu- 
tant  General  takes  the  matter  tip  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War    with    a    view    to    having    orders    Issued 
reducing  the  sentence  to  a  prcp?r  lim't      Mr 
James    V    Bennett.   Director    of    the    Bureau 
of  Prisons.  E>epartment  of  Justice,  who  has 
been  very  helpful  to  the  present  Judge  Advo- 
cate  General    in    the    latter's   effort    tn    har- 
monize   all    sentences,    wherever    practicable 
and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  harsh  sen- 
tences. Informs  me  that  so  far  as  he  kmws 
the  Army  affords  the  only  example  in  Ameri- 
can    Jurisprudence     of     effecive     procedure 
whereby    sentences    for    approx:mately    simi- 
lar offenses  are  made  reas  mataly  uniform 

Tlie  problem  of  administering  military  Jus- 
tice lies  not  so  much  in  preventing  undue 
punishment  as  it  does  In  preventing  un- 
necessary trials.  Reviewing  authorities  may 
and  do.  as  we  have  seen,  reduce  excessive 
sentences,  but  it  is  the  company  commander 
who  has  most  to  do  with  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  trials  for  he  is  usually  the  first  officer 
to  whom,  know-ledge  comes  cf  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  his  men.  He  it  is.  the-elore.  who 
has  most  to  do  with  whether  an  offender  siiall 
be  tried.  It  is  largely  a  question  ol  per- 
sonality and  leadership.  An  alert,  sympa- 
thetic, and  firm  company  commander  can 
control  his  men  except  in  rare  c.-'ses  without 
preferring  charges.  As  a  rule  the  best  com- 
panies have  the  fewest  trials.  Ready  resort  to 
the  court  martial  as  an  aid  to  discipline  too 
often  means  laziness  or  Inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  company  commander.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  Stimson  and  General 
Marshall  the  Army  today  has  the  lowest 
peacetime  ccurt-m.artial  rate  in  Us  history. 
On  October  20.  1940,  General  Marshall  a^i- 
dressed  the  Army,  saying,  among  ether 
things: 

"The  task  •  •  •  before  us  is  the  ex- 
peditious development  of  a  unified,  efficient 
fighting  force  of  citlzen-soldiersi. 
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"The  Army  of  the  United  States,  keenly 
aware  of  its  great  responsibility,  assumes  this 
task  as  a  prcfcund  privilege. 

"First  in  importance  will  be  the  develop- 
ment oi  a  high  morale  and  the  building  of 
a  sound  discipline,  based  on  wise  leadership 
and  a  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  through- 
cut  ail  ranks.  Mjrale,  engendered  by 
thoughtful  consideration  for  officers  and  en- 
listed men  by  their  commanders  will  produce 
a  cheerful  and  understanding  subordination 
of  the  Individual  to  the  good  of  the  team. 
This  Is  the  es.sence  of  the  American  standard 
of  dlscipllnr.  and  it  is  a  primary  responsi- 
bility cf  leaders  to  develop  and  maintain  such 
a  standard  " 

At  the  ^ame  time  the  Jud[je  Advocate  Gen- 
eral circu'.itrlzed  all  Judge  advocates  as 
follows : 

"In  view  cf  the  rr.pid  expansion  of  the 
Army.  I  am  mast  solicitous  that  no  case  be 
recammended  for  trial  by  general  cou-t  mar- 
tial until  It  has  had  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration cf  all  facts  involved,  including 
the  nature  of  the  offense,  moral  and  psycho- 
logical factors,  and  the  salvage  value  of  the 
oLender  I  am  confident  that  the  exercise 
by  staff  Judge  advocates  of  imaginaticn,  hu- 
manity, and  sound  judgment,  with  attention 
to  technical  details  only  in  cases  in  which 
law  and  Justice  demand  it,  will  greatly  assist 
in  obtaining  results  which  attest  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress  in  adopting  selective  service 
as  a  peacetime  method  of  personnel  procure- 
ment. ' 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  drop  In  the 
rate  of  all  three  kinds  of  courts  martial  In  the 
last  10  years  tn  1931,  twenty-eight  cut  of 
every  thousand  enlisted  men  were  tried  by  a 
general  court  martial  When  the  present 
Judge  Advocate  General  took  office  4  years  ago, 
sixteen  men  out  of  every  thousand  were  tried 
by  a  general  ccurt  martial  For  '.he  fiscal 
year  endint;  last  June  only  four  and  one-half 
per  thcu£.iind  were  so  tried.  When  the  cu-ve 
v^-as  plotted  sh.-wing  the  general  court-mart. al 
rate,  it  was  feaied  that  the  decreasa  in  tr.a'.s 
by  general  ccurt.s  martial  would  be  ol'.set  by 
an  increase  in  the  numtrer  cf  trials  by  the 
inferior  courts,  but  the  curves  for  the  special 
and  the  summary  courts  had  fallen  m  lines 
roughly  paralleling  the  de'cent  in  th**  general 
ccurt-martial  rate  In  1931,  forty-six  out  of 
every  thousand  men  were  tried  by  special 
ccurt.  Lait  fi.-cal  year  only  thirteen  ou*  cf 
fvcry  thousand  were  so  tried.  In  1031.  one 
hundred  and  five  men  cu;  cf  every  thcus,ind 
were  tried  by  a  summary  ccurt.  Last  ascal 
year  only  thirty-cne  cut  of  every  thousand 
were  so  tried  When  you  compare  the  pre--  ni 
ccuri-niartial  rate  with  'hat  in  Frcsidtnt 
Clev-land's  time,  the  result  i«  amazing.  In 
his  first  annual  mefsage  to  Congress  en  De- 
cember 8.  1885.  Mr  C'.evelar.d  reported  thnt 
the  Army  numbered  24  705  en!:.=^"ed  m.cn  and 
that  there  h:;d  been  14,179  trials  by  a!!  forms 
cf  court  m^artlal  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  Of  ccurse,  seme  men  had  been  tried 
mere  than  once,  but  as  Mr  Clevelprd  pointed 
cut,  probably  ever  cn"-ha!f  the  Army  had 
been  tried,  the  percentage  being  57  perccrit. 
Last  year  the  percentage  was  4  85.  but  we  are 
not  sat:  fled  with  that  Four  and  eighty-five 
cne-hundredths  men  cut  cf  every  hundred 
tried  by  ?cme  fcrm  cf  ccurt  martial  is  net 
pood  encueh,  and  we  are  constantly  working 
to  be'^ter  it.  The  mo-t  vexatious  problem 
arises  cut  cf  petty  thieverv  Because  cf  the 
clcse  ccm.munity  in  which  soldiers  live  *n 
tarracks  and  in  camps  with  no  way  cf  p-c- 
tectlng  their  property  at  all  times  a  petty  thief 
disturbs  harmony,  causes  mutual  distrust, 
and  breaks  up  the  teamwork  necessary  to  the 
success  cf  a  company  in  peace  or  in  war. 
There  is  an  old  Army  saying,  "There  Is  no 
place  in  the  Army  for  a  petty  thief."  So 
until  recently  the  almost  invariable  custom 
has  been  to  try  by  a  general  court  martial  all 
cases  cf  prima  facie  p>etty  thievery  nnd  to 
adjudge  dishonorable  discharge  in  the  event 
oX    conviction.     Dishonorable    discharge    Icr 


stealing  brands  a  boy  for  life  So  many  dis- 
tressing cases  came  to  the  attention  cf  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  that  he  recently  cir- 
cularized all  staff  Judge  advocates  on  the 
subject,  saying  among  ether  things: 

"Often  a  company  ccmmander  may  dispose 
cf  a  case  without  trial  or  trial  may  be  had  by 
inferior  court  when  the  circumstances  indi- 
cate that  the  talcing  cf  property  wa.-,  due  to 
imptilse  or  sudden  temptation.  The  com- 
pany commander  should  try  to  determine 
whether  the  taking  was  the  act  of  a  real  t^ief 
or  an  unpremeditated  act  in  di.'-rfgard  cf 
property  rights,  unfortunately  nut  very  un- 
common in  youth  Such  cases  offer  an  cppor- 
tunity  for  the  company  comm.ander  to  exer- 
cise discnmlnaticn  and  true  leadership  t'  the 
end  that  the  self-respect  of  the  soldiers  and 
military  manpower  may  be  preserved  " 

In  the  remarkable  series  of  lecturf;  or:  the 
ccmmcn  law  whieh  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Bo-ton 
ever  60  years  a-ic.  he  rc.-tatecl  the  three 
theories  of  punishment,  retribution,  ref(  rma- 
tion.  deterrence.  He  .'-h(  wed  v^ry  cl'urly 
Thet  he  leaned  to  the  thenry  of  df  Terr^nce 
Reformation  may  in  .'^ome  cases  be  wt  rkfd  hy 
pu'n?hment.  In  its  disripliijary  barracks  the 
Army  employs  psychiatry  and  othfr  methods 
of  modern  penology,  but  in  my  view  there  Is 
a  point  very  scon  reached  beycnd  which  fur- 
ther confinement  ruins  ra'h-rr  tlidti  m>;.c!- 
a  boy  I  have  never  b«en  able  to  understand. 
much  less  follow,  Hegel,  pretae^mst  -f  the 
retributK  n  thecry,  and  my  bram  w.nir  s  when 
I  try  to  unravel  hi<  cryptic  sta*«mfnt: 
"Wrong  being  the  necaiion  of  ruht  punish- 
ment !s  the  negation  of  ti.at  neaarii  n  or 
retribution."  Anyhow,  retr;hutir^n  lik^  its 
analog  vengeance,  mav  well  be  left  to  the 
Lord  who  ha.s  so  emp!?at:cal!y  !a'd  claim  to 
f  The  Army  w!!  prrbably  nev-r  reach  the 
high  plane  of  Clarence  D;  rrow  and  proceed 
upcn  the  thecry  that  punishm'nt  does  not 
deter  So  the- Army  will  contnue  in  its  effort 
to  avoid  trials  wherever  possible  and  to  hold 
pun  shment  down  to  tha*:  m.inim'im  which 
.-eem.<;  adequate  to  deter 

Bu"  should  we  go  to  war.  there  will  be 
in.-tances  where  sever*  sentences  may  \^<r  Td- 
juci'ged  for  purely  mil.tary  off.  n^t  ^  Tho.<-e 
."lentpnces  will  be  reviewed  by  my  succcsscr — 
fcr  I  expect  seen  tn  be  relieved,  and  devote 
my  entire  time  to  the  offiee  cf  prcvf  st  marshal 
general — and  r-'-viewed  by  th-  .^-vretarv  or 
Un'ler  Secretary.  If  stjch  sf;;"-:;^"'  ■."•er 
rev.rw  and  final  action  still  <>-■- rv.  -r--'P-P  i 
tru't  the  cnur,!ry  will  r.-alize  t.ha'  in  the 
ccn-idered  Jud^.<mpnt  of  hr.mane  find  sympa- 
thetic men  the  sei;ten;es  were  mcastired  by 
the  dpmage  to  military  discipline  arid  effi- 
ciency and  tc  the  safey  cf  the  country  and 
were  regarded  a."-  nece«-'arv. 
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Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  address  pre- 
pared by  Federal  Works  Administrator 


John  M  C£;-rr.  'dy  for  delivery  on  S.ptem- 
ber  29.  Ib41  b-  fere  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  al  Detroit.  Mich.  Be- 
cause of  lUiie-ss.  Mr.  Carmody  was  unable 
tn  attend  the  convention  and  deliver  his 
addres.';  in  per.son,  and  it  was  read  by 
Mr,  H.  S.  Fairbank,  Chief  of  the  Divi!?ion 
(  f  rnformation  of  the  Public  Reads 
Ad.Tilnistration. 
Mi.  Carmody 's  address  follows: 

M  .■  first  Uppearance  before  this  association 
occuired  2  years  ago  Then  I  felt  somewhat 
like  a  stranger  among  you  As  Administra- 
tor of  the  newly  created  Federal  Works 
Agency,  I  had  be^n  given  supervision  cf  the 
Public  Roads  Administration  only  about  3 
months  eartler. 

For  more  than  2  years  now,  I  have  worked 
with  you  through  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration, I  have  seen  highway  construction 
under  the  Pederal-aid  plan  proerefs  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  at  a  rapid  rate  Tlie 
11,724  miles  of  Federal-aid  highways  com- 
pleted durihg  the  past  fiscal  year  by  the  State 
highway  departments  represent  an  Increase 
over  the  wcrk  of  the  previous  year 

I  have  also  seen  the  State  highway  de- 
partments respond  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
defense  prC)gram  as  completely  as  available 
funds  and  the  limitations  of  the  law  would 
permit. 

By  the  end  cf  August,  construction  of  186 
miles  of  access  roads  and  elimination  of  13 
grade  cro.'tings  on  access  roads  had  been 
approved  under  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program,  ar.d  much  of  the  work  was  under 
way  Survpy.s  also  have  been  authorized  or 
enginee^rlng  supervision  Is  being  supplied  on 
over  1,450  ftilles  of  access  road  This  work  's 
scattered  over  about  three-fourths  of  the 
States  and  is  to  cost  nearly  sixteen  and  one- 
fourth  mllKrvn  dollars,  of  which  nearly  nine 
mlUlcn  will  be  paid  from  Federal-aid  funds. 

A  marked  upswing  In  volume  of  work  en 
the  78.000-inlle  .strategic  network  of  highways 
cf  military  importance  also  Is  evident.  By 
the  end  cf  August,  Federal-aid  projects  com- 
pleted durlhg  the  fiscal  year,  under  construc- 
tion or  approved  for  construction,  included 
4  238  miles  of  highway  and  145  grade-crossing 
eliminations  This  work  is  estimated  to  cost 
$172,505  OCd,  of  which  195,289,300  is  to  be  paid 
with  Feder>l-a:d  funds  An  ^Iditlonal  1,500 
miles  to  coit  about  $64,000,000  !s  programmed. 

So  I  corie  before  ycu  this  year  not  as  a 
stranger  bit  as  one  thcroughly  acquainted 
with  your  ^ork  and  deeply  gratified  with  the 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Works  Agen- 
cy (through  ItsPuhllc  Reads  Adminl.=trat;on) 
and  the  St^e  highway  departments.  I  might 
add  that  I  Wish  all  my  dealings  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  functioned 
as  smoothlf  as  those  with  the  State  highway 
departmente 

So  much]  for  the  past.  Now  about  the  fu- 
ture. ' 

The  apnrrtlonment  cf  Federal-aid  road 
funds  fcr  tfie  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July 
1  will  be  n^ade  In  December.  1  am  sure  we 
can  count  Cm  your  contl-  ued  cocperatlcn  in 
spending  funds  made  available  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid .system  to  a  desirable  extent  for  the 
strengthening  of  weak  links  In  the  strategic 
system.  Alter  all,  theee  roads  are  your  main 
highways  All  Improvements  will  be  service- 
able In  the  future  as  well  as  In  the  present 
national  emergency.  But.  above  all,  I  am 
sure  that  you  of  the  States,  no  less  than  we 
of  the  Federal  Government,  welcome  the  op- 
portunity tjo  be  of  service  to  our  country  at 
this  crltlcaa  time.  I  predict  that  next  fall 
It  will  be  possible  to  point  with  still  greater 
pride  to  our  accomplishmentB  in  recondition- 
ing the  strategic  network, 

I  do  not  need  to  enumerate  the  weaknesses 
that  exist  tn  the  roads  of  principal  military 
""  You  are  already  thoroughly  fa- 

You  also  have  a  realistic 


Importance. 
miliar  wlthi  them. 
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understanding  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  re- 
conditioning Job.  You  know  that  even  the 
best  you  can  do  with  the  money  that  will  be 
available  wiU  still  leave  a  large  amount  yet 
undone.  But  I  am  suve  I  speak  lor  you  as 
well  as  the  Public  Rcad5  Administration  when 
I  say  we  will  do  our  utmost  during  the  coming 
year  to  fit  the  important  highways  of  the 
country  for  the  heavier  duty  that  will  be  put 
upon  them. 

As  for  access  roads  i,o  military  and  naval 
reservations  and  defense  Industries,  legisla- 
tion authorizing  special  funds  is  now  before 
Congress,  It  seems  rc.isonably  certain  that 
money  will  be  provldc<i  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  for  these  tpecial  roads. 

Thanks  to  the  1940  authorization  to  use 
Federal-aid  funds  in  m:iking  engineering  sur- 
veys of  defense  roads  and  to  the  close  coopera- 
tion cf  the  State  highway  departments  and 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  in  this  sur- 
vey work,  we  are  ready  to  begin  access-road 
construction  almost  in" mediately  after  funds 
are  made  available.  And  thanks  to  the  in- 
sistent effort  of  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion the  necessary  machinery  for  obtaining 
preference  ratings  fcr  defense  highway  work 
is  in  gocd  order. 

Funds  would  have  to  be  made  available  In 
impossible  proportions  to  finance  all  the  high- 
way construction  that  has  been  proposed  In 
the  name  of  defense.  Demands  of  the  cities 
are  particularly  heavy  We  do  not  qjestion 
the  need  for  these  improvements.  We  simply 
know  there  is  no  prospect  that  such  an  ex- 
tensive program  can  be  undertaken  at  the 
present  time. 

But  we  are  glad  the  metropolitan  areas  are 
thinking  about  their  needs.  We  even  hope 
they  will  carry  their  thinking  to  the  point 
of  definite  planning  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements. 

In  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  we  want  to 
do  everything  that  is  i)ossible  to  promote  the 
accumulation  of  advance  plans  for  future 
construction  projects  by  States  and  local  gcv- 
ernments.  Among  other  projects,  we  have 
m  mind  the  advance  planning  of  the  high- 
ways of  tomorrow,  and  the  agencies  best  qual- 
fled  to  perfect  such  plans  are  those  that  are 
represented  in  this  convention.  The  need  for 
Immediate  planning  of  post-war  improvement 
of  an  interregional  system  has  been  generally 
acknowledged. 

Congress  has  give'-  definite  expression  cf 
Its  approval  of  advance  planning  of  the  kind 
of  improvements  that  are  propc:ed.  Leeisla- 
tlon  now  pending  would  provide  $10,000,000 
for  expenditure  through  the  Public  Roads 
Admlnistratlcn  In  cooj>eratlon  with  the  State 
highway  departments  to  accelerate  this  plan- 
ning work. 

The  President  recommended  advance  plan- 
ning work  of  this  type  at  least  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary 1941,  At  one  time  or  another  he  has 
said  of  these  advance-planning  activities: 

"•  •  •  It  is  very  wise  for  us  to  establish 
a  reservoir  of  post-defense  projects  to  help 
absoib  labor  that  later  will  be  released  by 
defense  industry.    *     •     • 

•••  •  •  If  projects  are  to  be  ready  at 
hand  for  rapid  inauguration  in  times  of  need. 
the  surveys  and  Investigations,  the  englneei- 
ing  plans  and  specifications  must  be  prepared 
in  advance.  •  •  •  The  planning  •  *  * 
fund  ♦  •  •  woulc  make  available  a  shelf 
of  useful  projects  without  in  any  way  com- 
mitting the  Government  to  the  immediate 
construction  of  such  works," 

In  our  report.  Highways  for  the  National 
Defense,  made  last  February  at  the  President's 
request,  we  called  for  a  $12,000  000  appropria- 
tion for  advance  pluming  of  important  high- 
ways, ■including  the  extensions  of  the  system 
into  and  through  municipalities  and  metro- 
politan areas  ••  All  other  funds  listed  in  the 
report  were  recommended  for  financing  im- 
mediate construction  of  defense  roads. 

The  conception  of  an  Interregional  system 
of  main  highways  bus  developed  since  1935. 


By  that  time  the  pioneer  road  Job  of  •getting 
the  traffic  out  of  the  mud"  had  been  com- 
pleted. State  highway  departments  and  local 
authorities  had  surfaced  about  a  million  miles 
of  road  in  20  years'  time. 

That  was  a  large  accomplishment,  but  it 
rather  suddenly  became  inadequate.  The 
Public  Roads  Administration  reported  in  1928: 
"The  design  of  motor  vehicles  has  been  so 
perfected  that  speed  considerably  In  excess  of 
former  possibilities  can  be  attained  without 
increase  of  hazard  so  far  as  the  vehicles  them- 
selves are  concerned." 

So  you  began  a  section-by-section  adap- 
tation of  the  old  roads  to  the  faster  vehi- 
cles. But  the  real  problem  was  to  select 
out  of  the  million  miles  of  surfaced  road  the 
highways  carrying  large  volumes  of  swiftly 
moving  traffic  between  main  population  cen- 
ters, and  to  modernize  this  network  consist- 
ently as  a  whole  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  Public  Reads  Administration  took  the 
first  step  in  1935  by  Inviting  the  State  high- 
way departments  to  Join  in  State-wide  high- 
way planning  surveys.  These  State-by-Btate 
surveys  were  to  provide  the  factual  founda- 
tion for  a  general  highway  program  for  the 
States  and  the  Nation. 

May  I  Interject  at  this  point  one  com- 
ment about  these  planning  surveys?  This 
work  you  are  now  doing— your  traffic 
counts,  your  studies  of  highway  capacities, 
your  research  on  the  life  of  roads — all  this 
is  going  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
convincing  the  public  that  your  plans  for 
the  highways  of  tomorrow  are  sound  and 
that  you  have  developed  your  plans  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

The  public  must  be  convinced  of  this,  be- 
cause the  projects  you  plan  are  going  to  be 
exceedingly  costly.  You  have  the  Job  of 
.convincing  the  public  that  the  improve- 
ments are  needed  on  the  scale  you  plan 
them,  and  that  the  large  expenditures  are 
Justified.  Your  highway  planning  surveys 
will  provide  the  facts  for  this  educational  i 
work. 

Shortly  after  the  highway  planning  sur- 
veys got  under  way.  President  Roosevelt  gave 
the  movement  for  a  modernized  network  of 
highways  additional  impetus  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  Interest  In  the  development  of  a 
system  of  interregional  routes.  In  a  prelim- 
inary conference  on  the  subject  In  1938,  he 
personally  roughed  out  on  an  outline  map 
of  the  United  States  his  general  conception 
of  a  network  of  such  highways. 

The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1938  carried 
the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  an  Interregional 
system  a  step  further,  as  you  will  recall.  It 
directed  the  Public  Roads  Administration  to 
investigate  and  report  to  Congres?  on  the 
feasibility  of  building  and  operating  as  toll 
reads  not  exceeding  six  superhighways,  three 
spanning  the  country  from  coast  to  coast 
and  three  from  north  to  south. 

On  the  basis  of  the  wealth  cf  basic  data 
which  you  obtained  through  the  highway 
planning  surveys,  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration concluded  that  the  financing  of  such 
a  system  of  roads  by  means  of  tolls  would  not 
be  feasible. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  alternative  rec- 
ommendation—"a  master  plan  for  free  high- 
way development."  including: 

"The  construction  of  a  special,  tentatively 
defined  system  of  direct  Interregional  high- 
ways with  all  necessary  connections  through 
and  around  cities,  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  national  defense  In  time 
of  war  and  the  needs  of  a  growing  peacetime 
traffic  of  longer  range." 

The  President  gave  renewed  expression  of 
his  interest  last  April  when  he  appointed  a 
naticnal  Interregional  highway  committee  to 
review  existing  data  and  surveys  and  outline 
and  recommend  a  limited  system  of  national 
highways  designed  to  provide  a  basis  for 
Improved  Interregional  transportation.  To 
members  of  the  committee  he  expressed  the 


hope  that  as  a  result  -  f  their  recommenda- 
tions it  would  be  possible  to  prepare  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  and  permit,  upcn  tl^e 
conclusicn  of  .he  defense  program,  a  prcduc- 
ti»e  utilization  of  some  of  the  manpower  and 
Industrial  cafacity  then  available  to  con- 
struct a  national  system  of  inttcrreglonal 
highways.  | 

The  membcishlp  of  the  conimlttoe  includes 
Thomas  H  MacDonald,  Ccmmissioner  cf  Pub- 
lic Roads;  G.  Donald  Kennedy,  MiclTJcan  Slate 
Highway  Ccmmlssioncr;  Bibb  Graves,  former 
Governor  of  Alabama:  C  H  Purcell.  California 
State  Highway  Engineer;  Frederic  A  Delano. 
Chairman.  National  Resources  Planning 
Board;  Harland  Bartholomew,  city  planner. 
St,  Louis,  Mo,;  and  Rexford  G,  Tugwell,  Gov- 
ernor  General  of  Puerto  Rico.  ^ 

This  comtn.ttee  has  before  It  the  grew 
mass  of  factual  data  on  highway  conditions 
and  use  collected  by  the  State  hi(^hway  de- 
partments and  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, Its  conclusions  and  recommendatlors 
will  establish  a  basis  for  the  detailed  plan- 
ning of  these  most  Important  of  all  highway 
Xacilltles. 

As  ycu  know,  the  big  Job  in  building  an 
interregional  system  will  be  at  the  approaches 
to  and  the  routes  through  cities.  And  the 
main  handicap  in  making  highway  improve- 
ments in  these  urban  areas  is  tiie  h:gh  cost 
of  right-of-way. 

The  extension  of  an  Interregional  systtm 
through  cities  is  further  complicated  by  the 
necessity  of  complimentary  improvement  of 
all  express  highways  radiating  from  a  city. 
The  main  highways  carrying  an  interregional 
system  through  a  city  wculd  otherwise  soon 
be  overloaded  by  traffic  attracted  to  Its  im- 
provements, end  the  city  would  develop  out- 
ward along  the  interregional  routts  faster 
than  would  be  econcmical. 

And  this  leads  to  another  thought  n  End- 
ing the  influence  of  highway   improvements 
on  the  growth  of  a  city     In  the  development 
of  an  interregional  system,  city.  State,  and 
Federal  highway  authorities  have,  a  new  re- 
i    sponsibility— to  take   counsel   with   all  other 
1    agencies  that  will  have  a  part  in  determining 
I    the  futvre  development  cf  the  cities  before 
;    deciding    definitely    upon    the    location    and 
j    routing  of  the  m.ajor  highways  in  order  that 
I    there  may  be  assuranc?  of  a  proper  harmony 

between  the  various  development  plans. 
I  Provision  cf  off-street  parking  facilities  Is 
an  unavoldaole  step  In  solving  congestion 
;  .problems  on  main  city  arteriei.  Until  now 
we  have  been  building  transportation  lines 
with  almost  no  thought  of  terminal  facilities. 
Places  for  vehicles  to  stop  are  Just  as  much 
a  part  cf  the  transportation  problem  as  the 
highways  on  which  vehicles  move.  The  nu- 
merous difficulties  that  have  prevented  a  more 
ample  provision  of  vehicle  terminals  deserve 
your   serious   consideration. 

These  and  other  complicated  problems  in 
developing  an  Interregional  system  In  urban 
areas  call  for  close  cooperation  taetwten  city, 
State,  and  Federal  Governments. 

But  the  most  Important  Job  of  all  Is  to  lay 
the  idea  before  the  public  The  public  must 
understand  the  problem,  the  logic  and  prac- 
ticability of  the  solution,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  expenditures  that  will  have  to  be 
made  to  create  a  satisfactory  end  adequate 
interregional  system  of  main  highways. 
There  is  your  Job: 

One,  the  educating  of  the  public  to  accept 
the  bold  strokes  necessary  In  developing  an 
interregional  system. 

Two.  the  planning  of  the  system  now  so 
that  when  men  and  time  are  available  for 
construction,  projects  will  be  ready  to  go 

And  three,  immediate  action  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  emergency — 
that  is.  constructing  access  roads  and 
strengthening  the  strategic  system  as  rapidly 
as  Federal-aid  and  special  funds  are  mada 
a%'ailable.  and  working  Increasingly  on  tlia 
terminal  or  parking  problem. 
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HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

CF    V.'ISCCNSIN 
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Tuesday,  Cctoher  7,  1041 


EDITORIAL      WRITTEN      BY      WILLIAM      J.    i 
MrHALE,      OF      THE      CHILTON       (WISj 
TIMES-JOURNAL 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  week  the  people  ci  America  observed 
National  Newspaper  Week,  and  well- 
earned  tribute  was  paid  to  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  tlie  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try, who.  in  these  days  of  stress  and  emo- 
tion, are  maintaining  the  finest  attributes 
of  a  great,  fre£  American  press. 

In  the  newspaper  field  the  we(-kly  paper 
publLshf  d  in  small  communities  through- 
out the  country  plays  a  most  potent  and 
important  part  in  presenting  to  the 
American  people  the  truth. 

Many  editors  of  small  pape;-.-f  are  mak- 
ing an  outstanding  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican welfare  by  their  courageous  and  un- 
erring presentation  of  facts  to  the  Amer- 
ican reading  public.  One  of  the  cut- 
standing  such  editors  is  the  Honorable 
William  J.  McHale.  editor  of  the  Chilton 
Times- Journal,  published  at  Chilton. 
Wi';..  in  the  district  which  I  have  ihe 
honor  to  represent. 

Under  date  of  Thursday.  October  2, 
Mr.  McHale  wrote  and  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  '"A  Free  and  Courageous 
Press."  This  editorial  should  be  read, 
not  only  by  Mem.bers  of  Congress  but  by 
p.^oplc  throughout  the  country,  because 
of  the  courageous,  clear,  and  outstanding 
contribution  that  it  makes  toward  the 
preservation  of  a  free  and  un'rammeled 
press  in  America. 

It  afford.^  me  distinctive  pleasure  to  in- 
corporate this  editorial  as  part  of  these 
remarks: 

(Frcm  the  Chiltcn    (Wi?)    Times-Jc\:n-ial  cf 
Octcber  2,  1941 | 

A   FREE    .\N"D   CO  T_'R.\(,EOU3    PRESS 

Scarcely  a  week  pa.-.-p.'^  that  \vc  do  net  find 
in  one  cr  w.^n-e  ci  the  weekly  newspapers 
•y.at  ci.  .11'  to  ct;r  desk  seme  cauNtic  criticism 
1  f  tlu'  pclicie-  cl  the  Chicago  Tr.bune  New, 
we  d.cl  n  -it  s:t  down  to  write  this  httie  piece 
wi'li  any  idea  cf  championing  the  cause  cf 
'he  Chicago  Tribune.  I'  decs  not  nefd  cham- 
picn.nf?  from  this  puny  source.  Since,  how- 
ever, thi*^  is  be::ig  i  b.-ervtd  as  National  Ntw;-- 
paper  Week,  i:  str.kis  us  as  an  appropriate 
tli-'me  f;  r  cjmniir.'. 

To  bigm  wiUi.  we  have  obs-^rved  that 
srine  cf  the  soundest  thinkers  we  know- 
men  wh^.e  Americar.ism  is  as  unchailenge- 
abie  s'.s  that  cf  Wa^iungton  him.-elf— read 
tile  Tribune  and  ctlier  pfncdicals  that  are 
fearle.-s  and  forthright  Tiiey  read  them  'o 
be  sure  they  get  bcth  sides  cf  contrcvtrsial 
Isiues.  They  know  they  can  get  the  Govern- 
ment side  111  full  measure  from  the  speeches 
and  comment  cf  Government  leaders,  and 
they  want  the  other  side  for  a  balanced  diet. 

We  notice  also  in  our  weekly  exclianges 
frequcnf  ccmmcnt  en  the  encrmlly  of  the 
printed  matter  sent  cut  by  Gcvernmcnt  de- 


partments In  Wdsi.ingtcn,  The  vclume  is 
truly  great  Wc  knew,  cf  course,  thnt  It  ts 
WTitten  by  men  en  the  Cvernment  pay  rolls. 
that  It  1;  print'-d  and  circulated  at  Govcrn- 
meiit  (:xpen.-e.  tliat  it  will  reveal  no  Govern- 
ment weakne,=s  and  criticize  no  Gcvernmcnt 
pclicy  We  dc  net  mean  to  imply  that  this 
propaganda  is  intended  to  m.islead  the  pub- 
lic, but  wc  can  be  certain  beyond  doubt  It 
dees  have  for  it":  purpose  to  make  the  poli- 
cle<:  and  acts  cf  the  G  vernment  appear  to  be 
thcroushly  srund  and  ="-ictly  In  fhe  public 
interest 

If  we  are  tr  per  the  ch.er  ^ide  of  the  case, 
It  m^u':'-  be  prFsentcd  by  s^me  fearless  inde- 
pend  -nt  source  Uii;  s>  we  get  the  other  side, 
we.  the  pecp!c,  are  in  no  bt'Tr  position  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  than  a  judge  in  a 
civil  court  would  be  to  render  a  Just  verdict 
after  havmc  heard  the  evidence  of  only  one 
sid"  The  Government  is  able  to  present  its 
side  capably  and  at  great  length  because  It 
can  secure  'he  services  of  the  ablest  talent 
and  cire?  nri  i-^ave  tc  count  the  co«:t.     That's 


taxpayers  to  worry  about.     We  know, 


for 

tec,  that  those  who  hold  office  by  grace  of 
a  political  party— any  political  party— will  go_ 
slow  ab  ut  criticizing  the  party's  policies  even 
when  thf  y  have  grave  doubts  of  their  sound- 
ness The  fellcv.s  in  Germany  who  hell  Hitler 
lcude.<;r  pi-o  th:  frlirv.s  who  are  reaping  the 
greatest  honors  and  private  gains  from  his 
regime  The  .same  holds  true  of  the  wor- 
shipers of  diciatcrs  elsewhere.  Let  us  not 
think  that  human  nature  is  different  In 
America 

Cur  point  i''  that  wc  don't  need  to  WOfry 
.■^ciKu-ly  a'ceu*  a  private  publication  whose 
pciicits  may  striki-  us  as  extreme,  because 
no  private  organ  can  hope  to  acquire  Instru- 
ments of  power  which  the  people  cannot  con- 
trol. That  i.'f  not  true  of  government.  As 
far  back  as  1936  President  Roosevelt  pub- 
licly admitted  that  the  new  instruments  of 
public  p'TiV.er  created  at  his  behest  could,  in 
wrong  hand.=  ,  provide  shackles  for  the  people 
of  .^mrriia  That  is  truly  a  fearful  adm.is- 
Eicn.  and  in  1935  the  President  possessed  cnly 
a  fraction  of  the  power  which  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive exercises  today  If  someone  else  had 
mado  tliat  comment,  the  partisans  cf  the 
Prc-^ident  v(  u!d  hav.;  called  it  a  wild  figment 
cf  the  imagmaticn  But  the  President  him- 
self said  it.  and  it  stands  as  a  pertinent  re- 
minder of  the  wisdom  of  the  warning  that 
the  price  cf  liberty  i.s  eternal  vigilance. 

The  .^rnall  newspaper  publishers  knew  that 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  of 
th,:  prt-s  has  I's  pra:tical  limitations.  They. 
know  that  frank  critici.-m.  however  Justifi- 
a'ole.  may  bring  th-'  penalty  of  damaging 
business  reprisals  In  proportion  as  their 
s  .urccs  of  rever.u-  are  limited,  they  are  ccn- 
frcnted  by  the  practical  need  of  respecting 
the  veto  power  whic/i  th--:r  business  patrons 
exerci.-e  ever  th.  ir  frtedc  :n  to  print  what 
they  think.  This  i.-  true  not  only  of  the 
small  ncwipapvr.s.  Many  of  the  larger  pub- 
licaticu'^  dehberatfly  avoid  editorial  partl- 
san.-h.p  fcr-the  sake  of  the  larger  patronage 
that  a  neutral  position  may  win. 

F  r  thf-e  re,i.-i  n-  v.e  are  glad  that  the 
Country  still  has  neAtpapers  that  have  the 
Interest  and  courage  to  buck  the  popular 
trer.d  Wh''*her  wj  consider  them  reason- 
able or  rabid,  th'  ir  e'<isience  should  be  to 
U'^  a  sign  that  the  Constitutional  guaranty 
cf  a  free  press  is  not  dead.  Should  the  time 
ccnie  when  tlie  country  lacks  newspaper- 
men capable  of  risking  unpopularity  and 
foregoing  financial  gains  for  the  sake  of 
their  convictions,  we  shall  then  have  real 
cause  to  worry  for  c>  free  press — and  a  free 
country. 

We  rlrsr  with  a  i;ote  m  'l.e  fate  of  the 
cnce  free  press  cf  Grrmarv  When  Hitler 
attained  power  in  1933  the  H  use  of  Ullstein 
wa':  the  foremost  C'erman  publishing  firm. 
It   was   located   in   the    heart   of   Berlin   and 


cv.ned  four  dail 


.peis   cne  with  a  cir- 


culation of  60C.C00;    5  macazmrs.  the  largest 


of  which  had  2.000,000  readers;  and  a  beck 
department  that  turned  out  2.000.000  vcl- 
imies  a  year.  The  firm  followed  a  pclicy  of 
neutrality  in  politics  and  by  that  policy  its 
perlodicils  attained  tremendous  circulatlcn. 
The  bcatrd  cf  directors  sensed  the  threat  cf 
regimentation  In  Hitler's  riee  to  power,  but 
even  tljen  they  did  not  think  they  could 
"afford  to  have  opinions"  In  political  matters. 
It  would  be  bad  for  their  business. 

In  thf  space  cf  2  years  they  found  them- 
selves nCt  only  without  the  right  to  express 
publicly!  their  opinions  but  without  their 
propertj  as  well.  They  valued  their  property 
at  124  0^0.000.  Hitler  allowed  them  one-fifth 
of  that  iimount  and  then  exacted  from  them 
in  the  f«irm  of  taxes,  fines,  and  penalties  abcut 
all  that',  he  gave  them.  Hitler  has  since  en- 
Joyed  the  profits  of  the  Ullstem  property. 
And  the  Hou'^e  of  Ullstein.  had  it  teen  Chicago 
Tribune  minded,  might  have  saved  Germany 
the  tragedy  of  the  Hitler  regime. 


Alter  the  War,  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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AR'nCXE  FROM  THE  SOITTHV.EST  AMER- 
ICAN. FORT  SMITH.   ARK. 


Mr. 


ELLIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  cf  the 


most  intelligent  and  far-sighted  discus- 
sions that  I  have  seen  of  our  course  after 
the  war,  appeared  in  the  Southwest 
American  of  Port  Smith.  Ark..  Arkansas* 
third  largest  newspaper,  in  the  form  of 
an  editorial  on  October  2.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  inserting  it  in  full  in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Southwest  American.  Fcrt  Smith. 
Aik.l 

"If  nothing  is  done  now.  we  shall  lace  at 
the  enO  of  the  defense  boom  a  deprestion 
Incompbrably  more  serious  than  that  which 
commeticed  in  1929.  ' 

Almcjst  any  thoughtlul  person  might  have 
said  tliat.  Actually  it  was  said  by  Leon  H. 
Keyseriing.  general  counsel  and  deputy  8j- 
minlstaatur  cf  the  United  States  Housing  au- 
thorityi  in  a  recent  speech. 

It  isi^'t  the  man  who  said  it  nor  the  ccca- 
Eicn  biit  the  challenge  of  the  statement  which 
merits  jattention. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  present  business 
boom  is  founded  upon  defense  enterprises. 
The  laior  cf  millions  is  being  employed  along 
with  bBlions  of  capital  to  produce  armaments. 
So  intinse  is  the  effort  to  produce  defense 
good?  liiat  civilian  enterprise  ts  suffering  We 
are  defelcplng  already  a  priority  unemploy- 
ment—^Idleness  of  workers  in  plants  which 
can  no  longer  get  supplies  for  normal  civilian 
goods. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  feirific 
let-dov  n  when  the  need  for  these  defense 
goods  oas  passed,  as  It  one  day  will  pass. 

V/hat  shall  we  do  about  it? 

No  <ine  is  wise  enoTigh  to  foresee  cleaily 
what  Renditions  will  be  when  the  defense 
emergency  has  ended.  No  cne  can  see  now 
Jtist  how  the  defense  emergency  can  come  to 
an  end  A  negotiated  peace  In  Europe  under 
existing  conditions  would  not  end  the  emer- 
gency, because  It  would  be  necf-sary  under 
those  Circum.stances  for  the  United  States  to 
live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  heavy  armament. 


/-- 


Arr]:xi)ix  jo  the  coxguESSIOnal  kecord 


Ck.  ii7«J 


1 


Only  an  end  cf  the  war  which  end'  the  men- 
ace of  totalitarian  aggressors  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  slow  down  its  defense  effort. 
How  long  that  will  take  no  one  knows  What 
economic  conditions  will  be  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  is  equally  clcu:ly 
But  this  much  we  knowi 
When  war's  demands  have  slackened  we 
shall  nave  millions  of  men  and  billions  of 
capital  seeking  new  outlets  for  their  produc- 
tion W*-  shall  have  an  accumulated  short- 
age of  civilian  roods  in  the  United  States  and 
everywhere  else  In  tlie  world  W?  shall  be 
needing  and  buying  and  making  the  goods 
which  we  cou?d  not  make  durin"  the  emer- 
gency tecause  of  the  prior  claims  of  defense. 
We  shiU  have  plant  capacity,  manpower,  and 
poieiitial  markets 

T'ne  areas  which  will  recover  first  and 
fa.stc-st  from  the  afterwar  depression  will  be 
th?  areas  which  have  prepared  to  produce 
goods  economically  and  make  the  fullest  use 
of  their  natural  resources. 

In  the  battle  for  aftfrwar  markets  it  seems 
to  me  the  advantage  will  be  heavy  in  favcr 
of  those  areas  which  have  developed  their 
power  pcssibllitles,  conserved  their  natural 
productivity  and  their  natural  resources,  and 
provided  a  variety  of  outlets  for  the  energies 
of  their  people. 

Here  in  the  Southwest  the  development 
of  biie;  m-control  works  seems  to  me  the 
fovuidation  of  cur  preparation  for  the  aftcr- 
wai  emergency 

D.'pressicn  in  the  thirties  hit  us  hard,  par- 
tially because  we  were  so  dependent  on  agri- 
culture and  so  handicapped  in  competition 
for  industrial  markets 

We  had  enough  power  for  cur  existing  en- 
terprises, but  not  enough  for  the  excess  to 
create  a  pressure  for  more  Industries 

We  had  some  markets  for  our  Industrial 
output,  but  they  were  markets  terribly  lim- 
ited by  the  high  and  unfair  freight-rate 
structure  of  the  Nation. 

We  had  rich  lands,  but  too  much  of  them 
were  wasted  every  year  by  floods. 

Tile  program  of  stream  control  to  stop  flood 
losses,  develop  power,  and  aid  navigation  is  by 
no  means  a  cure-all  There  isn't  any.  But 
it  appeals  to  me  that  he  stream-control  pro- 
gram nov;  under  way  and  contemplated  under 
the  general  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  pro- 
posal is  the  most  intelligent  approach  we  can 
make'  here  In  the  Southwest  to  meet  th3 
problems  of  that  day  When  the  shouting  and 
the  tumult  die  and  we  try  again  to  m.nke  a 
living  out  cf  our  natural  lesources  and  our 
civilian  markets.         I 


America  Be  rg  Sold  Oi.t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.  RICH  M'..  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  to- 
cjay.  I  wish  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment. The  British  war  is  costing  Great 
Britain  $44.000  000  daily,  according  to  a 
statement  made  last  week  by  the  Chan- 
cclor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  Kingsley 
Wood,  when  he  informed  the  House  of 
Com.mons  that  the  Biitiih  war  expendi- 
tures have  !•>  :.  -  that  they  are  now 
running  to  S44.0C0  000  a  day  and  that 
the  current  expenditures  are  50  percent 


higher  than  during  the  peek  of  the  World 
War. 

Now  let  us  make  a  comparison  of  what 
the  British  Governm.ent  is  doing  in  order 
to  protect  itself  from  expulsion  from  the 
British  Isles  by  the  ruthless  hands  of 
Hitler,  and  what  America  is  doing  to  aid 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great   Britain. 
However,  before  I  give  you  the  figures  of 
our  own  country,  let  us  just  see  what  our   I 
neighbor  north  of  us — Canada — is  doing   j 
to  aid  Great  Britain.     In  the  first  place. 
Canada  has  no  conscription  law.    They  , 
are  not  sending  so  many  men  to  Europe  | 
to  fight  the  battles  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  other  British  provinces  are  in 
a  measure  doing  hkewise — some  of  them   i 
nothing  at   all.  such  as  the  Irish  Free 
State.    What    has    the    Uniied    States 
done,  through   the   propaganda   that    is 
being  sent  out  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
newspapers     and      by     correspondence 
through  the  United  Siates  mails  to  in-   ; 
terest  the  American  people  to  come  lo  tho 
aid    of    Great    Britain?      Naturally    my 
sympathies  are  with  Great  Britain  in  her 
struggle  to  keep  from  being  wiped  off  the 
map  of  Europe  by  a  ruthless  Hitler     But  • 
I  am  not  interested  in  having  America 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  helping  Gi-cat  i 
Britain.     That  is  the  point  I  make,  be-    \ 
cause  I  am  afraid  that  America  is  bcin? 
sold  short  and  Great  Britain  is  the  re-   ; 
cipient  of  all  the  favors  that   America 
can  give  that  country  at  a  time  when  we 
are  not  in  position  to  render  the  service 
which  they  want  and  expect  from  us.     I 
am  unable  to  find  out  w^ierc  Great  Brit- 
ain has  ever  done  anything  for  America. 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  Am.erican  who 
can   point   his  finger  to   cne   particular 
thing  Great  Britain  ever  did  for  us  that 
they  should  expect  cur  all  to  be  given  to 
them  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  great 
danger.     We  cannot  forget  the  $6,000.- 
000  000   they   owe   us   from    World   War 
No.  1.  and  because  of  the  situation  after 
the   World   War   the   Johnson   Act   was 
passed  prohibiting  America  fiom  lending 
any  aid  or  loaning  any  more  money  to 
those  countries  which  refused  to  recog- 
nize their  debt,  not   even  pay  the  in- 
terest.   This  was  the  act  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.    Yet    today    the    President    of    the 
United  States  and  Messrs.  Willkie.  Knox, 
and  Stimson  want  us  to  tax  our  people  to 
death  in  order  to   give  Great  Britain 
the  assistance  they  think  she  ought  to 
have.    I  do  not  share  that  opinion.     Not 
because  of  any  dislike  for  Great  Britain 
but  because  I  love  America  too  much  to 
sacrifice  our  people  in  this  country  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain.    I  am  100 
percent    for   the   United    States,   thus   I 
want  to  protect  her  from  bankruptcy  and 
from    ruination.     Our   entrance    in    the 
European    ahd    Asiatic   war    spells   our 
doom. 

Now,  let  us  just  view  the  situation  and 
what  we  have  done  since  March  11.  when 
the  lease-lend  bill  gave  the  President 
S7.000  000.000  to  lease  and  lend  to  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  nation,  ships. 
TNT,  powder,  guns — anything  to  de- 
stroy mankind.  This  will  cost  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America,  or 
the  130.000.000  people  in  America,  the 
sum  of  $53.07  apiece.  Now  the  President 
asks  for  $5,985,000,000  more,  which  will 
amount  to  $46  78  for  each  rr.an,  woman. 


and  child  in  Ameiica,  and  will  nuike  a 
grand  total  cost  of  $99  85  to  each  of  the 
130,000,000  people  of  this  countiy— to  b' 
given  away  as  the  President  sees  fit:  too 
much  money  for  one  man:  too  n.iuii 
power  for  one  man. 

This  last  legislation  you  will  be  ai-ked 
to    support    b-fore    the    week    is    over. 
Almost  $13,000  000.000.  after  the  John- 
son   Act    prohibited    any    extension    of 
credit  to  the  nations  indebted  to  us  b?- 
ca-j.s?  cf  the  last  World  War.    Certainly 
we  are  evading  the  lav.-,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  crazy  lease-lend  bill  the 
President  has  all  this  great  BUm  m  his 
power  to  do  with  as  he  chooses.     I'    is 
contrary  to  our  Constitution  to  place  that 
much  power  in  the  hands  cf  any  one  man. 
Why  .should  we  have  a  conscription  \av 
and  raise  an  army  of  2.000.000  men  when 
Canada  does  not  have  one?     Wny  should 
we  compel  our  boys  to  go^  into  the  serv- 
ice  for   2^2   years   when   cur   neighbor, 
Canada,  does  not  do  it?    They  are  a  part 
of  Great  Britain.     We  are  indfp^^ndtnt. 
It  does  not  s?em  right  to  me,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  it.     It  will  create  hardohipj 
on  America  that  we  will  never  get  over. 
Now,  since  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  informed 
the    Mouse    that    Britain    wais   sp,nd:n4 
$44,000,000    a   day.    let    me    tnfoin     the 
American   people  that  since  July    1    the 
American  Go\-ernment  has  be  n  si-^nd- 
ing  $55,000,000  a  day.  or  ovi :  >:il  caOOCO 
a    d.-.y    more    than    Great    Bjiiain      \Vj 
claim   that    we  are   not   at    war.  bu     .\  v? 
are  doing  almost  everything  tha*  ;    na- 
tion would  do  in  time  of  war.    That   i.s 
not    all.    The    worst    about    the    whol(3 
thing  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is    going    in    the    red    each    day    over 
$35.C00.C00  since   July    1      .Ucording   to 
the  statement   of   the   Federal    Govern- 
ment dated  September  29.  we  have  gone 
in  the  red  in  the  past  90  days,  or  from 
July  1.  the  sum  of  $3,063,885,255.84.  and 
the  national  debt  list.-d  in  flat  statem.*-nt 
is   over   $51,000.000  000      B'.it    that   does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.     We  have  guar- 
anties that  are  outstanding  in  an  amount 
of  $10,000,000,000  more  than  $51,000  OUC- 
000.    It  wiil  net  be  many  months  until 
we  will  be  compelled  to  lift  the  debt  limi: 
of  this  country  from  $65,000,000,000  up- 
v.'ard.  and  you  v\nll  recall  that  Jes<:e  Jones 
said  tliat  we  cou'd  probably  .■;tand  a  ceil- 
ing for  a  debt  up  to  $90,000,000  000      I 
can  say  to  you  and  to  the  American  i)  r  - 
pie  that  any  fool  can  spend  mone\ .  buc 
I   it  takes  brains  to  makr>  it       Almost  any- 
one   can    squander   our    bi'thneht:    but 
I   when  this  great  debt  is  created,  who  is 
;  going  to  get  us  cut?    Di  the  American 
people  think  this  admini.straticn  can  do 
it?     I  want  to  say  now.  once  for  all  time, 
that  to  my  way  of  thinking  this  admin- 
istration can  never  pull  us  out  of  the 
hole.    They    have   not   got   the    brains: 
they  have  not  got  the  ability  or  the  busi- 
ness experience. 

Director  of  the  Budget  Harold  D. 
Smith  predicted  on  last  Saturday  il-al 
the  defense  cxpcndituros  out  cf  ih^ 
Treasury  will  total  $18  000.000  000  this 
fiscal  year,  or  $135  im  e\eiy  man.  wrman, 
and  child  in  America.  In  the  near  future, 
he  said,  defense  costs  will  take  18  per- 
cent of  the  national  income  Th:s  is 
more  than  the  defense  costs  during  the 
World    War.     Director    o!    the    Budget 
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Bnjith  says  that  the  Treasury  will  spend 
$24,581,000,000  this  year,  and  that  they 
wculd  take  in  SI  1,998,000.000  in  taxes 
and  other  revenue,  and  that  our  deficit  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  would  be  $12,- 
583.000,000.  That,  you  can  see,  will  be 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  month.  Now. 
make  ycur  compari.'-on  with  the  last  fiscal 
year,  wht-n  cur  expenditures  were  $12,- 
710,000.000.  cur  leceipts  $7,607,000,000. 
and  oi;r  d-flcit  for  last  year  was  S5.103.- 
000,000.  Director  of  the  Budget  Harold 
D.  Smith  -ava  that  by  New  Year's  we  will 
be  goine;  in  the  red  at  the  rate  of  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  a  month,  and 
by  nf  xt  June,  1942.  we  will  be  going  in 
the  red  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000,000  a 
month.  Think  of  it.  Does  anybody 
think  that,  unless  something  unforeseen 
happens,  this  rate  of  spending  does  not 
mean  bankruptcy  for  this  Nation?  Mr. 
Sp-aker.  Members  cf  the  House,  are  you 
going  to  sell  America  down  the  river? 
Are  you  one  that  will  destroy  her? 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  Jesse 
Jones  on  October  1.  has  made  a  loan  of 
$425,000,000  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  $75,000,000  cf 
which  was  grained  on  that  dale.  Now. 
this  loan  has  been  made  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Johnson  Act  prohibits 
this  country  from  loaning  money  to  na- 
tions who  owed  us  after  the  World  War. 
Why  do  we  do  it?  Are  we  giving  any 
consideration  whatever  to  the  future  of 
America?  Are  we  going  to  wreck  cur 
Nation  financially  by  this  terrible  spend- 
ing? Again  I  say  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  Where  are  ycu  going  to 
get  the  money ^  Again  I  say  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  You  are  re- 
sponsible for  th.s  spending  becau^-e  you 
have  appropriated  the  micney.  and  unless 
you  cease  permuting  these  expenditures, 
the  responsibility  is  directly  upon  you. 
and  your  vote  will  tell  the  taie.  Are  you 
going  to  perm.it  the  President  to  have 
$6,000,000,000  mere  to  give  away  when 
we  are  not  building  up  our  own  national 
defense  as  we  should? 

I  say  to  ynu  now  th.at  I  am  ten  times 
more  afrad  cf  communistic  activities  in 
America  today  than  I  am  that  Hiiler  will 
ever  try — yes.  ever  try — to  come  to  the 
Western  Hemispliere.  Then  consider  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  that 
Stalin  h^s  guaranteed  freedom  of  re- 
ligion to  Russia.  Can  you  imapine  such 
a  thing,  after  th.ey  have  crucified  and 
terrorized  ail  those  who  tried  to  worslrip 
in  their  own  churches.  But  it  appears 
that  we  figure  Stalin's  and  the  Russian 
Government  would  make  good  bedfellows 
for  America  so  that  we  could  give  them 
practically  anything  they  wanted  to 
prosecute  the  war. 

I  say  in  closing,  let  us  allow  the  Rus- 
sians and  Germans,  and  all  the  people 
In  Europe  who  want  to  fight,  fight  it  out. 
But  instead  of  giving  all  our  assistance 
to  Great  Britain,  war  materials  and  food 
vhen  we  have  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women  and  children  in  Belgium  and 
Holland  and  Norway  and  other  countries 
who  are  starving  for  want  of  food  today 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  compel  Great 
Britain  to  permit  us  to  give  them  at  least 


soup  in  order  to  sustain  life  while  thi.s 
war  is  going  on.  or  v.-c  should  not  send 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  foodstuff  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  feel  tliat  the  Good 
Lord  will  not  approve  of  tlie  things  that 
we  are  doing  in  America.  Certainly  I  do 
not. 

Keep  America  cut  of  v.ar.  Keep  Am.er- 
ica  solvent.  Keep  America  neutral. 
This  European  and  A.=iatic  war  is  not  our 
war.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  says  we  will 
not  interfere  with  the  af!airs  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere.  Then  why  do  we  not 
do  it?  Remember  ti^ie  eood-neigiibor 
policy.  Stay  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  obey  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Make 
America  our  hom.e,  a  better  place  m 
whicli  to  live. 


Makinor  Defense  Safe  for  Alcoa 
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ARTICLE   BY   I    F    STONE 


Mr.  PIERCE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followmg  article 
by  I,  F.  Stone: 

|Fi;m  the  Nation  for  October  4.  1941] 

MAKING     DEFEN'SE     S.^FE    FOK    ALCO.* 

(Ey  I    F    Stone) 

Washingtcn,  September  26, — The  contract 
drarec!  by  0^ca:■  Ewlng,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Den;ccrat:c  National  Committee  and  law- 
yer-l>  bb\..~:  for  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, was  signed  with  little  change  by  Jesse 
Jci.es  on  August  17,  The  terms  as  given  to 
the  press  made  the  C'  .niract  seem  a  victory  for 
tiie  Gc'.(-rri.nRi.t,  Alc.a  would  cperate  the 
new  Guverr.m'j;i: -o'A;.ec!  alumina  i^d  alunil- 
num  plants,  but  8,3  p'^rcent  cf  'the  profits 
wculd  gi)  to  the  R  F.  C  Alcoa  would  keep 
a  mociei^-t  15  percent  as  its  operating  fee.  It 
was  anncunced  ar  the  same  time  that  Alcoa 
had  agreed  to  reduce  the  price  of  aluminum 
ingot  from  17  to  15  cfnts  a  pound.  It  looked 
as  t hi, ugh  shrewd  Jes:-e  Joncs  had  driven 
anctiier  of  his  tiarci  bargains 

It  W..S  not  expKu:i(d  tliat  the  reduction  In 
the  price  cf  ingct  w.;s  a  purely  oral  under- 
standing, binding  en  Alcoa  only  so  long  as 
It  chose  to  be  bound  thereby.  It  was  not 
explained  that  before  this  oral  understanding 
was  reached  the  Government  had  signed  two 
contracts  with  Alcoa's  Canadian  Siamese 
twin,  Aluminum,  Ltd.,  for  700,000.000  pounds 
of  aluminum  a*  17  cen's  a  pound.  One 
Canadian  coi'.tract  wa.=  sigr.cci  on  May  2.  the 
other  on  July  15,  Were  Aluminium.  Ltd., 
prepared  to  deliver  that  alum.inum  or  any 
considerable  part  of  it  thl.=  year.  It  would  be 
well  worth  the  extra  2  cents.  But  while  the 
cut  In  price  goes  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  deliveries  under  the  Canadian 
contract  do  not  begin  until  next  year  and 
continue  through  1944,  The  15-cent  price, 
as  long  as  It  continues  In  effect,  will  serve 
to  deter  potential  ccmpetitcrs  in  this  ccun- 
try.  while  the  Canadian  affiliate,  which  need 
fear  no  competition,  will  continue  to  get  17 


cents  or  (nore.  The  Canadian  contracts  con- 
tain escalator  clauses  permitting  an  increase 
In  the  price  If  labor,  freight,  cr  raw-material 
costs  go  up.  The  Canadian  company  will  be 
receiving;it5  raw  material,  bauxite,  from  Alcca 
in  Alcoa  .ships.  It  Is  not  inconceivable  that 
Alcca  might  be  encouraged  by  these  escalator 
clauses  to  Increase  the  prices  it  charges  lt« 
Canadian  alter  ego  for  bauxite  and  shipping 
Nor  is  there  any  clause  In  the  Canadian  con- 
tracts which  would  prevent  Aluminium.  Ltd  , 
from  buying  15-cent  aluminum  from  Alcca 
and  reselling  It  to  the  United  States  for  17 
cents  "this  may  never  happen,  but  Jesse 
Jones  Is  .rarely  so  trusting  In  the  contracts 
he  signs. 

The  signing  of  the  contract  was  accom- 
panied by  announcement  of  the  reductlou-ln 
price  to  J5  cents,  but  the  contract  itself  does 
not  specify  any  price.  The  contract  provides 
only  tha^  the  same  price  shall  be  charged 
for  aluminum  produced  In  the  Government - 
owned  plants  as  for  aluminum  produced  In 
Alcoa's  The  peculiar  system  set  up  by  the 
contract  for  pooling  the  operations  of  both 
types  of  plants  and  for  allocating  their  ex- 
penses and  profits  is  such  that  any  price 
which  covers  the  costs  of  the  Government-- 
owned  plants  will  yield  a  very  wide  margin" 
of  profit  ion  Alcoa's. 

The  cotitract  says  that  the  price  of  alumi- 
num Is  tt)  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  Alcoa 
and  thei  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  the 
R,  F.  C,  subsidiary  which  will  hold  title  to 
the  Government  plants  The  contract  con- 
tains provisions  for  arbitration  in  the  event 
of  disagleement  on  most  matters,  but  the 
price  of!  aluminum  Is  specllically  excepted 
from  the;  arbitration  clause  In  practice  this 
will  meali  that  If  Alcoa  doesn't  get  the  price 
It  wants  the  Government  will  get  no  alumi- 
num, fdr  there  Is  nothing  In  the  contract 
which  would  force  Alcca  to  operate  the  plants 
at  an  un^atisfictory  price  or  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment! to  operate  them  If  Alcoa  staged  a 
Bit-down  strike.  A  sit-down  strike  will  hardly 
be  neceiary.  If  Jesse  Jones  was  willing  to 
sign  thli  contract,  he  is  not  likely  to  balk 
at  giving  Alcca  anything  else  It  wants.  The 
expenses!  of  the  Government  plants  will  be 
so  high  4nd  their  share  of  earnings  relatively 
so  small 'that  the  R.  F.  C.  will  want  a  higher 
price  sei  for  aluminum  in  ordrr  to  cover 
costs. 

The  provision  for  a  uniform  price  Is  the 
heart  of  the  contract.  The  iugh-cost  Gov- 
ernment plants  will  be  the  puce  pacemaier 
for  the  Icw-ccst  Alcoa  plants.  AJcca's  plants 
Will  be  o|)taining  low-cost  bauxite  from  IXitch 
Guiana  ^nd  its  deposits  In  Arkansas.  The 
Gcvernrdent  plants  will  have  tc  bear  the  ex- 
pense on  developing  newer  and  more  co&tly 
sources  ^f  bauxite,  much  of  It  low  grtde. 
The  dlff*ence  In  the  cost  of  bauxite  will  pro- 
vide the'flrst.  but  not  the  only,  extra  profit 
margin  tp  Alcoa  under  the  unlform-pr»ce  pro- 
vision. (The  contract  provid'^-;  other  profit 
margins!  for  Alcoa  by  permitting  Alcca  to 
overstate  the  expenses  and  understate  the 
earnlngslof  the  Gcvexnment-cwned  plants  It 
will  opeiate. 

The  eipen^e  account  Is  so  padded  as  to  give 
Alcoa  la^ge  additional  operating  fteo  uniier 
the  guis^  of  expenses.  All  the  costs  of  oper- 
ating th^  Government -owned  plants  v.-ill.  of 
course,  ciome  out  of  their  earnings,  and  as  we 
shall  seei  the  Goveriuncnt  will  have  no  way 
of  checking  on  most  of  these  costs.  This  ^s 
like  giving  a  reporter  an  exp€r..se  account  and 
telling  hfm  that  mo*t  of  its  Ittrr.s  will  never 
be  audlt^.  In  addition  to  all  items  which 
Alcoa  cobslders  operating  co&ts.  It  is  allowed 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound  of  aluminum  for 
expenses,  salaries,  and  fac:litl€.s  ustd  in  con- 
nection with  operation  of  the  Government 
plants,  "even  though  part  of  the  time  of  such 
employees  and  part  of  such  facilities  are  also 
used  in  part  In  connection  with  Alcoa's  own 
operations  or  own  overhead."    Jesse  Jones  ad- 
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mltted  on  the  stand  tdore  the  Trumsn  com- 
mittee  that   this   might    include   part    of   the 
rent  for  Alcoa's  office  building  in  Pittsburgh. 
On  top  of  all  crdiriary  expenses  and  these 
part-time    expenses    the    contract    provides 
that  "in  order  to  compensate  Alcoa  for  such 
portion   cf  its  own  overhead  as  cannot  thus 
be  specifically   allocated   to  the  operation  of 
the  leased  plants.  Alcoa  may  also  include  as 
an   item  of   operatinz  expense   the  sum   of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  of  aluminum  pro- 
duced in  the  leased  plants  (in  v.hich  calcu- 
lation 2  pound.s  of   alumina  will  be  consid- 
ered  the  same   as   1    pound   of  aluminum)." 
Two  pounds  cf   alumina   m.ake    1   pound   cf 
aluminum,  and  Hugh  Fulton,  counsel  to  the 
Truman  committee,  pointed  out  at  the  hear- 
ings that  there  was  liothlng  In  the  contract 
to    prevent     Alcca     from    taking    both     the 
quarter-cent    and   th3    half-cent   on    each   2 
pounds  of  alumina  £nd  then  an  additional 
quarter-cent  and  half-cent  on  the  pound  of 
aluminum  made  from  those  same  2  pounds  of 
alumina      On  this  basis,  according  tc  Fulton, 
the  present  contract,  plus  a  new  contract  bC' 
Ing  drawn  up  with  Alcoa  for  another  600,000.- 
000  pounds  of  alumina  capacity,  would  give 
Alcoa   $2,100  000  a  year  under   the   quarter- 
cent  clause  and  another  $4,200,000  a  year  un- 
der    the     half-cent     clause      Even      if     the 
quarter-cent  for  par-.-tlme  services  does  not 
duplicate  items  that  Alcoa  will  have  already 
Included  In  operating  costs,  the  extra  half- 
cent  Is  really  a  disguised  fee  equal   to  a  4- 
percent  return  on  a  $100,000  000  Investment. 
This   Isn't   bad   considering   that   Alcoa  will 
not  have  a  cent  of  its  own  money  Invested 
In  these  plants. 

The  contract  does  provide  that  Alcoa  shall 
keep  separate  cost-accounting  records  on  the 
op)eratlon  of  the  Government-owned  plants, 
a  point  which  would  be  taken  for  granted 
In  most  agreements  of  this  kind  but  Is  re- 
garded as  quite  a  vie  ory  for  the  Government 
In   this  case.     But    ihese   fieures   can   mean 
very  little  unless  the  Government  knows  the 
comparable   figures   lor  operation   of    Alcoa's 
own   plants.    Otheiv;ise   It    has   no    way   of 
knowing  whether  Alcoa  is  dealing  fairly  with 
It.     The  contract   gi%es  the  Government  the 
right  to  an  annual  accounting  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  but    .he  only  ifigures  on  the 
operation  of  Its  own  plants  which  Alcoa  agrees 
In  advance  to  furnish  are  of  a  very  limited 
character.    They  wcvld  cover  merely  the  cost 
of  labor  and  five  raw  materials  entering  into 
the   manufacture   of   aluminum.     These   are 
alumina,  power,  cryoite.  aluminum  fluoride, 
and  carbons.     As  for  any  other  items  of  cost 
or  expense,  the  contract  says.  "Such  certified 
public   accountant   shall   also  report   to  De- 
fense   I  Plant  I    Corporation   with    respect    to 
any  other  facts  deemed  by  both  E»efense  Cor- 
poration and  Alcoa  Important  ai:d  pertinent 
to   a   comparison   of    the   operations    In   the 
leased     plants     with     operations     In     other 
plants."    This  clause  gives  Alcca  the  right  to 
refuse  any  of  these  facts  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  "important  and  pertinent  "     I 
do  not  think  provisions  of  this  son  would  be 
accepted  by  Jesse  Jones  In  leasing  a  plant  cf 
his  own.  or  that  they  will  encourage  Alcca 
to    operate    the    Government's    plants    with 
the  maximum  efficiency   and  economy. 

The  contract  provisions  for  estimating  rev- 
enues show  Jesse  Jones  in  as  gullible  a  mood 
as  do  the  provisions  for  estimating  expenses. 
The  simple  way  to  estimate  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  plants  would  be  to  multiply 
their  output  by  the  price  per  pound  received, 
as  the  simple  way  to  operate  the  plants 
would  be  to  have  them  produce  aluminum 
and  furnish  It  at  cost  to  the  Government. 
This  Is  too  simple  for  Alcoa  The  contract 
has  an  appendix  A  headed  'Method  of  com- 
puting profit  or  loss."  which  is  based  on  the 
elementary  meth(Xl  of  accounting  known  as 
heads  I  wm.  tails  you  lose.  Instead  of  the 
Government-owned    plants    being     credited 
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with  their  actual  prcducticn.  they  are  to  be 
credited  with  their  '•theoretical"  product icn. 
The  intricate  and  tricky  formula  for  arriv- 
ing at  this  production  reads  as  If  Alcoa  had 
called  in  Einstein  as  a  consult.' nt  I  am 
going  to  simplify  it:  even  simplified.  It  may 
make  the  reader  bite  his  nails 

First,  the  actual  amount  of  alummuir.  p;o- 
duced  m  the  Government  plants  is  computed, 
and  then  It  is  added  to  the  actual  production 
In  Alcoa's  plants,  Tr.ls  sum  is  then  added 
to  the  amount  of  "any  aluminum  purchased 
and  received  by  Alcca'  during  tl-se  year  The 
percentage  of  Government  production  to 
the  second  sum  is  then  applied  to  the  first. 
and  this  provides  the  figure  for  "theoretical" 
production.  Let  us  say  that  during  the  year 
the  Government  plants  make  100  pounds  of 
aluminum  and  Alcoa's  plants  make  100 
pounds  and  Alcoa  buys  an  additional  100 
pounds  elsewhere  for  Its  fabricating  plants. 
The  ratio  of  Government  production  to  this 
total  is  1  to  3.  The  ratio  of  1  to  3  applied 
to  the  200-pound  combined  production  of 
the  Government  and  the  Alcoa  plants  gives 
66-' J  pounds.  The  Government  plants.  In- 
stead of  being  credited  with  their  actual 
production  of  100  pounds,  would  be  credited 
with  a  "theoretical"  production  of  66^3 
pounds.  Since  revenues  are  pooled.  Alcoa 
would  no  doubt  siphon  off  the  extra  gravy 
In  these  theoretically  nonexistent  extra  33 'i 
pounds. 

Next  week.  In  closing,  I  will  show  that  In 
the  rigging  of  this  contract  and  in  current 
negotiations  for  additional  sources  of  alu- 
minum Alcoa  Is  using  Jesse  Jones  and  the 
O.  P.  M.  to  safeguard  its  monopoly  position 
not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
but  at  the  expense  of  the  defense   program. 


Vote  at  Every  Election 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

CT  ch:o 
IN  TflE  HOLsE  OF  REPRE.-?ENTATIVE; 


Tuc-dai',  Ociohrr  7 .  1941 


Mr  BENDER  Mi .  Speaker— 
The  rigiu  uf  citizens  of  tlie  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
(Fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  ) 

The  right  cf  election  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  Constitution. 

Election  Day  is  Independtncc  Day.  So 
long  as  we  retain  the  right  to  sclent  cur 
own  public  oflBcials.  we  retain  our 
freedom. 

Every  time  we  fail  tc  f  X'  rcise  tl,e  pi  ivi- 
lege  of  votine  we  forfeit  our  npht  to 
criticize  those  who  ha\e  pained  public 
office.  Every  time  we  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  stay  at  home  or  discover  that 
we  are  too  bu.-y  to  vote  we  abandon  cur 
American  heiitage  of  freedom. 

From  indifference  to  the  choice  of  pub- 
lic officials,  it  is  only  a  small  step  to- 
ward indifference  to  our  rights  of  free 
press,  free  speech,  free  wor.'-liip  W*.  can- 
not join  the  long  and  growing  I1.H  of 
those  nations  which  have  forgutttn  all 
human  libirties. 


Municipal  elections,  town  meetings. 
State  and  county  elect ions^c very  one  of 
these  plays  its  part  in  the  development 
of  American  history. 

You  cwc  it  to  your.scif  and  to  your 
Naticn  to  \ote  at  evLry  public  election. 

Let  the  pei.)ple  of  every  city  in  Amer- 
ica demons  irate  by  their  votes  that  they 
chcnsh  tht  love  of  freedom  for  which 
cur  country  stands. 

Let  no  election  in  our  country  go  by 
default.  If  you  are  registered  as  a  voter, 
go  to  the  polls, 

Oiher  ni'.tions  speak  through  bullets. 
L.  t  Amenc.i  continue  to  speak  through  a 
lremendou.<-  flow  of  ballots. 

Vote  at  jour  elections  November  4.  It 
took  thousands  of  years  to  win  you  that 
right  to  vote.    Exercise  it. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Visiti  the 
PaciBc  Northwest 

I 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTCN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREeENTATIVES 


Tu  >dau,  October  7.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RICH.'^RD  L    NEUBERGER 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.sJungton.  Mr.  ■ 
Speaker,  undtr  1'  ave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congkession.^l  Record.  I  in- 
clude herein  an  article  by  the  eminent 
pubhcist.  the  Honorable  Richard  L.  Neu- 
bcrper.  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Port- 
land Oreet  man. 

Mr.  Neuh'ercer  discusses  our  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  inimitable  Harold 
Ickes,  in  his  own  colorful  and  distinc- 
tive fashion.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
include  the  attractive  photographs  with 
which  the  newspaper  article  was  embel- 
lished, in  tins  extension  of  remarks.  But 
let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

[From    the   Sunday   Oregonian   of   Portland, 

Orcig.  September  7,  1941] 
Mr  Ickes  £pe.\ks  on  Consekvation — Secre- 
tary or  THE  Interior  Believes  That  Fitter* 
Generatio.ns  Wii-L  Commend  Decisions 
That  Led  to  Creation  or  Washington's 
O:  YMPic  National   Park 

I  By  Richard  L  Neubcrgtr) 
L.ke  "the  boss."  which  is  hi5  way  of  refer- 
ring to  the  President  cf  the  Ui.ited  States, 
Harold  L  Ickes  .=ay.=  he  wculd  like  to  return 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  "agjii:  and  again 
and  again  " 

The  Secretary  of  the  Inttrlcr  ur.der  whose 
Jurisdiction  are  a  fcurth  cf  the  lands  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington.  Idaho,  and  Mci.tana.  walked 
slcwiy  along  the  chores  of  blue  Lalie  Crescent 
in  the  Olympic  Natioiial  Park  He  pointed 
up  at  the  great  Douglas  ftr  "rain  foretts" 
mantling  the  s'eep  slcpe.=  cf  Storm  King 
Mountain  A  shred  cf  cloud  hung  like  a  ban- 
ner on  Storm  Kir.g's  pir.iiacied  summit. 

"This  Is  a  woi.dcrful  part  of  America,"  said 
Mr  Ickos,  whc  has  had  charge  cf  the  national 
park.s  longer  tha:i  any  other  Cabinet  cfBcer 
in  history  'The  boss  i.«  atasclutely  sold  on 
;t.     He  thinks  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  one 
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of  the  most  magnificent  spots  on  earth.  Bon- 
neville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  the  Olympic 
National  Park,  and  countless  other  under- 
takings are  all  Indications  of  the  President's 
faith  and  admiration  for  this  region." 

ISTES  WZM  GROWING  BEFORE  COLCMBT7S  SET  SATL 

The  Secretary  sat  down  on  a  log  and  looked 
out  across  Lake  Crescent's  cobalt  surface. 
"I  regard  this  park,"  he  said,  "as  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  achievements  of  my  ad- 
ministration as  head  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. In  this  park  are  set  aside  for  all  time 
forests  which  can  never  be  duplicated.  We 
have  protected  forever  from  ax  and  saw  trees 
that  were  growing  before  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus get  sail  from  Huelva.  A  thousand 
years  from  now,  when  our  age  Is  but  a 
memory,  the  men  and  women  of  the  future 
win  be  glorying  this  scenery." 

Mr.  Ickes  explained  that  he  has  no  In- 
tention of  asking  for  further  national  parks 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  "It  has  been 
Claimed,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  ambitions  to 
lock  up  vast  expanses  of  the  region  in  addi- 
tional parks.  This  Is  not  true  I  am  not 
even  asking  for  the  creation  of  new  naticnil 
monuments  The  Forest  Service  has  de- 
clared that  there  are  areas  of  such  superb 
grandeur  in  the  Northwest  that  they  ought 
to  b.'  preserved  in  perpetuity 

"F'jr  my  own  part,  I  would  lilie  to  see  the 
establishment  of  recreational  areas  in  ap- 
propriate Instances  instead  of  national  monu- 
ments. Instead  cf  the  power  under  which 
the  President  may  establish  national  monu- 
ments, which  he  now  has.  I  suggest  that  he 
be  given  the  lesser  power  to  create  n.aticnal 
recreational   areas. 

"In  such  areas  hunting  and  fishing  and 
mining  and  grazing  and  water  development 
for  power  ar.d  irrigation  wou'd  be  permitted. 
Of  course,  lumbering  would  not  be,  but 
neither  would  lumbering  be  allowed  if  effect 
were  given  to  the  Forest  Service  policy  of 
setting  the  same  regions  aside  as  primitive 
areas." 

AMi3lICANS    DESIRE   TO    ENJOY    NORTHWEST 
SCENERY 

The  Secretary  said  he  hoped  this  would 
assure  the  people  of  the  Northwest  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  lock  up  enormous  stretches  of 
land  in  new  national  parks.  "We  must  strike 
a  balance,"  he  declared,  "between  the  use  of 
resources  and  their  preservation.  Some 
places  are  admirably  fitted  for  recreational 
purposes  only.  Travel  Is  one  of  the  great  In- 
dustries cf  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Millions 
of  Americans  lock  to  this  region  for  soul- 
satisfying  scenery,  for  fishing,  for  hunting, 
for  tramps  and  rides  across  ever-changing 
uplands." 

Mr.  Ickes  wa:ked  up  the  steps  of  Stcrm 
King  cottage,  nestled  among  tall  firs,  and  sat 
down  in  the  leg  living  room.  He  was  shown 
several  of  the  recent  motor  logs  sponsored  by 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  State  Motor 
Association.  Carefully  he  looked  over  two 
en  M- unt  Rainier  Park  in  Washington  and 
the  M'-imt  Jefferson  wild  area  In  Oregon 

Poini.ng  to  the  stories,  he  said,  "Our  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  visit  places  like  th:s 
Communion  with  the  woods  and  wilderness  is 
good  for  cur  citizens.  The  mere  cf  them  who 
know  about  the  forests  and  mountains  the 
better  " 

Besides  being  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Harold  L.  Ickes  is  also  Oil  Administrator  for 
the  President.  He  was  asked  about  the  effect 
on  travel  of  shortages  in  facilities  for  trans- 
porting petroleum  "Well,"  he  answered, 
slowly,  "there  may  be  some  adverse  effect  for 
a  time. 

"However,  the  travel  to  places  like  the 
Olympic  National  Park  may  not  begin  again 
In  force  until  next  spring.  By  then  we  sin- 
cerely hope  to  have  the  problem  solved,  at 
least  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Oil  tankers  are 
being  constructed  faster  than  ever  before. 
American  Ingenuity  and  resourcss  are  turn- 
ing out  these  vessels  la  record  time," 


Mr.  Ickes  explained  that  the  shortage  In 
oil  transportation  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  tankers  ordinarily  used  to  take  petro- 
leum to  American  ports  are  now  in  use  on 
the  vital  run  to  England.  "It  is  utterly 
Imperative,"  he  said,  "that  Great  Britain 
be  supplied  with  oil,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  sinews  of  the  war  against  Hitler." 

He  pointed  out  that  domestic  needs  in  the 
Ui^ated  States  must  be  regarded  as  secondary 
to  the  shipping  of  oil  across  the  Atlantic  for 
the  British  Fleet  and  the  planes  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force. 

"However,"  the  Secretary  continued,  "by 
next  spring  our  people  may  again  be  able  to 
step  hard  on  the  throttle  and  drive  where 
they  please.  We  are  doing  cur  utmost  toward 
that  end.  anyhow.  I  am  having  the  labora- 
tories and  research  men  in  my  Department 
make  countless  tests  with  new  types  of 
motors  and  fuels.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a 
v^ay  of  getting  considerably  more  mileage 
per  gallon.  That  would  make  motorists  and 
travelers  happy  and  solve  many  problems.  I 
have  high  hopes  that  some  of  these  e.xperl- 
ments   may   prove  successftil. 

"At  least,"  he  went  on.  "I  £m  having  the 
Department  Investigate  thorous:hly  every  sug- 
gestion and  idea  which  comes  along.  You 
never  can  tell  when  some  Idea  will  be  the  real 
one,  and  I  don't  want  anyone  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Ickes  turned  down  a  scheme  that  did 
wonders  and   broke  the  bank   ' 

EOrN'D.\RIZ3    HELD    JUSTIFIED    IN    OLYMPIC    P.^RK 

Mr.  Ickes  strolled  out  on  the  veranda  of 
the  little  cottage.  He  locked  acros;  the  lake 
to  the  wooded  hills  beycnd.  Night  was  be- 
ginning to  shrcud  the  Olympic  Peninsula. 
The  last  shafts  of  day  tinted  the  green  slopes. 
"No  wonder,"  he  said,  "that  the  boss  was 
sold  on  thi.«  place  as  a  national  park  when 
he  was  here  in  19-37.  It  was  raining  cats 
and  dogs  that  day,  but  President  Roosevelt 
saw  at  once  the  possibilities  of  the  region. 
That  was  why  he  stated  in  Spokane,  as  he  left 
the  Northwest,  that  he  was  certain  of  the 
future  of  these  States." 

The  Secretary  pushed  an  old  straw  hat 
tack  on  his  head,  "It  wasn't  an  easy  Jo'o 
to  ?et  aside  this  park."  he  volunteered. 
"There  was  plenty  of  cppofition. 

"I  suppose  I  made  many  enemies  Insisting 
en  an  adequate  park  with  wide,  generous 
boundaries.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  I  feel  it 
was  wor.h  it.  I  am  sure  that  you  on  your 
mctor-log  trip  will  agree  to  that,  and  I  am 
sure  that  men,  wcmen.  and  children  will 
feel  that  way  for  many  generation-  to  come. 
Surely  no  one  can  really  grudge  to  posterity 
this  beautiful  corner  cf  our  vast  land." 

The  Olympic  Naticnal  Park  v.-as  established 
by  Congress  ar.d  President  Rccsevelt  in  1938. 
1  year  after  the  President  visited  th.e  North- 
west to  dedicate  Bonneville  Dim  and  was  so 
impressed  by  this  sectien  cf  America  It  is 
the  Nat:on'?  newest  na'ional  park. 

The  Washington  State  Progress  Commis- 
sion describes  it  as  "the  last  hir^  woods." 
Tlie  park  is  approximately  892.000  acres  in 
extent,  and  is  in  the  extr-.  mc  iipptr  le:t-hand 
corner  of  the  United  States  From  its  moun- 
tain peaks  the  ocean.  Pupet  S  nmd  and  the 
straits  leading  to  Vancouve-  Island  present  a 
great  pancram.a  of  salt  water. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bitter  and  prolonged  con- 
troversy, in  which  Secretary  Ickes  was  the 
central  figure,  surrounded  the  creation  cf  the 
park.  Many  people  contended  that  the  park 
boundaries  were  too  far-flung  end  wciild  re- 
move from  production  highly  valuable  forests 
and  tlm.berlands.  The  Forest  Service  felt 
that  its  multiple-use  program  would  provide 
both  recreation  and  economic  advantages  for 
the  area.  However,  President  Rco>evflt.  on 
his  1937  Journey,  peered  through  the  rain- 
storms and  decided  that  a  national  park  with 
ample  territory  was  desirable, 

RAIN    FORESTS    RANGE    OVER    OLYMPIC    PENINSULA 

One  of  the  President's  main  reasons  n?r 
favoring  a  big   park  was  to  protect  the   fir. 


spruce,  and  hemlock  forests  stretching  like  a 
great,  green  carpet  around  the  Olympic 
Mountains.  Secretary  Ickes  urged  such  a 
course  on  the  President;  such  a  course,  in 
turn,  was  urged  on  the  Secretary  by  John  B. 
Yeon,   well-known   Portland    conservationist. 

If  anywhere  in  the  Northwest  there  are 
forests  primeval,  the  Olympic  Peninsula  Is 
that  place.  Within  a  few  rods  of  Lak  Cres- 
cent Lodge  and  Storm  King  Cottag?  th?  thick 
woods  begin.  Long  before  white  men  looked 
across  the  tea  and  saw  America's  distant 
shores  the.«  trees  were  growing.  Tliey 
grew  in  the  rain.  No  part  of  continental 
United  States  has  heavier  precipitation  than 
the  Olympics.  Rain  in  some  parts  of  the 
peninsula  reaches  122  iuches.  The  forests 
are  of  tropicil  thickness  and  densltj'.  Wocds- 
men  call  them  rain  forests. 

Spanish  moss  clings  to  trunks  and 
branches.  Ferns  are  higher  than  a  man's 
head.  Logs  and  branches  are  piled  in  reck- 
less abandoa.  The  trees  of  ages  ago  line  the 
ground,  victims  of  old  age — age  counted  In 
epochs  rath«r  than  years.  Windfalls  are  50 
feet  high  and  as  tight  and  compact  as  stone 
fortification!.  In  places  sunlight  reaches 
through  only  In  filtered  shafts.  These  are  the 
sort  of  woods  small  boys  read  about  in  Tar- 
zan,  and  ont  might  almost  expect  the  fabu- 
lous ap>e  man  to  come  swinging  along  on  one 
of  the  great  vines  or  creepers. 

If  the  climate  were  warmer,  the  forests  oi 
the  Olympic  Peninsula  would  be  tropical  in 
quality  and  filled  with  palms  and  mangroves 
and  parrots  and  pythons.  They  have  as  much 
rain  as  some  of  the  woods  of  the  Congo. 
But  the  climate  of  the  peninsula  Is  temper- 
ate, and  so  the  forests  are  made  up  of  fir 
and  cedar  and  hemlock  and  spruce. 

The  late  Robert  Marshall,  director  of  recre- 
ation for  the  Forest  Service,  called  the  "rain 
forests"  of  the  Olympics  one  of  the  last 
great  memories  of  the  America  which  used 
to  be.  They  are  more  like  stockades  than 
ordinary  wocds.  and  in  them  one  gets  the 
sen.se  of  standing  in  a  great  cathedral  or  tem- 
ple rather  than  in  the  outdoors.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  300  feet  high  and  as  straight 
as  Corlnthlaia  columns. 

B;st  known  of  the  resorts  In  the  Olympic 
NaMonal  Park  Is  Lake  Crescent,  along  the 
extreme  northern  edge  of  the  area.  Trout 
fill  the  lake,  and  in  the  hills  to  the  south 
there  are  trails  of  boundless  beauty  and  In- 
trigue. Lake  Crescent  Is  only  20  miles  from 
Port  Angelef.  one  of  the  taking-off  places 
by  boat  fot  Victoria.  Many  Portlanders 
spend  their  vacation  on  Its  evergreen  shores. 
When  the  motoring  party  trudged  into  the 
lobby  of  Lale  Crescent  Lodge.  Dr.  and  Mrs 
Arthur  Rostnfeld.  of  Portland,  and  their 
children.  Helen.  Eddie,  and  Alan,  were  sit- 
ting on  a  lounge  waiting  for  the  dinner 
chimes,  "i^y  wife  and  I  have  come  here 
each  summed  for  the  past  19  years."  the  doc- 
tor said.  "We  think  it's  the  greatest  spot  In 
the  United  States." 

Lake  Quinsult  at  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  the  park  is  another  famous  rei^ort.  The 
lake  is  still  la  the  Olympic  National  Forest  and 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service 
although  It  lies  along  the  park  boundary. 
The  entire  pftrk  Is  ribbed  with  trails.  These 
are  wilderness  trails  in  every  sense.  Roads 
penetrate  but  a  small  portion  of  the  perk's 
total  area.  Host  of  it  is  accessible  only  to  the 
adventurer  willing  to  go  by  horseback  or  on 
foot.  The  Hoh  Valley  and  the  Queets  River 
present  spe<3tacular  vistas  and  picturesque 
trails. 

Yet  primarily  the  Olympic  National  Park  is 
a  museum  for  the  forests  of  America's  yester- 
day. In  the  first  World  War  the  Government 
built  a  twisting  railroad  line  into  the  penin- 
sula to  bring  out  spruce  for  airplanes.  The 
peninsula  is  a  storehouse  for  the  oldest  trees 
In  the  Nation. 

"Surely  future  generations,"  says  Miss 
Harlean  James,  famous  authority  on  parks 
and  plannin|,  "will  rise  up  and  call  blessed 
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this  generation  which  acted  before  it  was  too 
late  to  save  these  pedipreed  forests  of  Douglas 
fir.  Sitka  spruce,  and  Alaska  cedar  and  hem- 
lock." 

So  we  started  back  over  the  300  miles  of 
good  roads  between  the  Olympic  National 
Park  and  Portland.  Bill  Pease  clicked  his 
final  picture  of  Secretary  Ickes  at  Storm  King 
cottage  ind  threw  his  last  flashlight  bulb  In 
the  fire.  The  Secretary  trudged  back  into  the 
log  cabin.  We  wheeled  the  white  car  along 
the  highway  through  a  corridor  cf  trees. 
Through  the  trunks  we  covUd  see  the  wide 
■water  of  the  lake  Across  it  a  gleam  came 
from  the  windows  of  Storm  King  cottage  and 
the  nearby  inns  and  lodges  The  car  crossed 
the  boundary  of  the  park  and  the  end  ol  the 
1941  motorlog  season  was  near  at  hand. 


The   Petroleum   Situation— the  Value   of 
Water-Borne  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

...i    vicHiu.'i:; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKL-I  .'>  i.\TIVES 


Tuesday.  October  7.  1941 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  shortage 
of  gasoline  and  oil  along  the  eastern  coast 
and  its  hinterland,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
tanker  transportation. 

This  situation  brings  to  the  attention 
of  our  citizens  the  value  of  our  Federal 
waterway  systems,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  insert  here  a  letter  and  statement  from  i 
the  Marine  News  from  its  editor.  Mr  S, 
Willson  Richards,  dated  September   30, 

1941: 

THE  MARINE  News. 
New  York.  N.  Y  .  September  24.  1941. 
Tlie  Marine  News  will    ay  editorially  In  its 
forthcoming  Issue: 

"Until  a  pasollne  and  oil  shortage  loomed 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  owing  to  a  short- 
age of  tankers,  it  Is  probable  that  only  a 
handful  of  people  knew  that  It  has  cost  about 
10  times  more  to  transport  petroleum  prod- 
ucts bv  rail  than  by  water.  This  Is  but  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  the  Immense  savings 
through  water  transportation. 

••Almost  all  the  iron  and  steel,  so  vital  now 
In  Implemems  of  defense.  Is  manufactured 
from  ore  transported  about  1.000  miles  over 
the  Great  Lakes  waterway  system,  with  It.s 
Federally  constructed  locks,  channels,  and 
canals,  "at  about  one-ninth  of  the  cost  of 
other  means  of  transportation.  Millions  of 
tons  of  coal,  grain,  lumber,  steel,  and  other 
bulk  materials  move  over  the  Nation's  Inland 
end  mtracoastal  waterways  annually  with 
tremendous  savings  to  the  people.  These 
savings,  when  contrasted  with  the  taxation 
for  building  and  maintaining  the  Federal 
waterway  system,  show  a  credit  balance  of 
Immense  proportions. 

'The  vessels  making  the  mighty  Navy  of 
the  Nation  were  all  constructed  In  shipyards 
located  on  Federal  waterways;  their  Inshore 
movement..;  are  through  waterways  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Government  The  Nation's 
greatest  bulwark  of  safety  are  Its  Intracoastal 
and  inland  watc-ways.  Its  harbors  and  con- 
necting channels.  Unlike  their  commercial 
worth,  their  value  here  cannot  be  measured 
In  dollars;  It  Is  inestimable. 


N.  R.  Danielian  Argues  With  the 
Canadian  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\Ved7iesday.  Oci'hrr  8.  1941 


EDITORIAL  AND  LETTERS  FROM  THE 
GAZETTE    MONTREAL 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  from  several 
sources  recently  that  Mr.  Danielian.  di- 
rector of  the  St  Lawrence  survey  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  been 
carrying  on  a  runnint:  battle  with  the 
Gazette,  Montreal.  Mr.  Danielian,  true 
to  form,  presumes  to  tell  everyone  how 
much  he  knows  about  their  business. 

His  publications  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
are  anything  but  judicious  documents 
presenting  in  an  unbiased  manner  plain 
truths.  In  these  pubhcations  he  takes 
an  opposite  view  to  practically  all  labor, 
industrial,  and  commercial  leaders  en- 
gaged in  the  various  industrial,  transpor- 
tation, mining,  and  commercial  busi- 
nesses of  the  country — men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  making  these  bul- 
warks of  democracy  virile. 

Now  he  steps  across  the  boundaries 
of  our  country  to  enter  upon  a  contro- 
versy with  one  of  the  gi'eat  Canadian 
newspapers.  The  unloriunate  part  of 
this  dispute  is  that  he  is  involving  the 
whole  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Canadian  answers  completely 
dwarf  the  arguments  for  the  St .  Lawrence 
seaway  presented  by  Mr.  Damelian, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  articles  published  in 
the  Gazette.  Montreal,  on  August  27, 
S.^ptember  17,  and  September  23  Fiom 
these  the  House  may  judge  the  wL<;dom 
and  prudence  of  chief  propagandist  N.  R. 
Danielian,  and  behold  at  first  hand  the 
Utter  weakness  and  fallacies  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  defen.'^e  argument. 

[From    the    Montreal    Gazette   of    August    27, 

19411 

WE   LEARN    ABOtT   OURSELVES 

Promoters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  at  Washington  aie  supplying  some 
Interesting  Information  about  Canada,  inter- 
esting and  surprising,  all  the  more  so  in  that 
It  emanates  from  an  official  source  A  bork- 
let  has  been  Issued  containing  certain  re- 
marks by  Congressman  L.  C  Rabaut,  Demo- 
crat, of  Detroit,  who  asked  a  numtKT  of 
questions  Answers  to  these  questions  are 
supplied  by  M  J  Danielian.  Director  ol  the 
St  Lawrence  Survey,  in  the  United  States 
Department  cf  Commerce.  Says  Mr  Daniel- 
ian: "The  St  Lawrence  project  would 
strengthen  our  defenses  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  North  American  Continent  by 
giving  us  a  protected  inland  water  route  to 
cur  new  military  base  at  Newfoundland  At 
present,  because  there  are  no  rail  connec- 
tions east  of  Quebec,  all  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  cur  Newfoundland  base  must  be 
sent  through  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes.    In  time 


cf  war  this  route  might  be  hazardous,  tut 
with  completion  cf  the  seaway  aefense  mste- 
rlals  ccuid  be  sent  dcwn  'he  St  Luwreuce 
River  to  Newfoundland  without  fear  of  inter- 
ference from  enemy  naval  units. ' 

There  is  so  much  wrong  with  this  state- 
ment, particularly  as  made  by  a  Government 
official  and  used  for  prcpaganda  pti-p-^cs, 
that  any  Cr.nadlan  reader  mu't  be  incliuod  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  his  own  read  ng 
So  far  as  water  facilities  are  concerned,  tiuse 
are  present  now  and  can  be  used  lor  the  pv.r- 
pose  which  Mr.  Danielian  has  conjured  up. 
There  Is  a  14-foct  all-water  route  from  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  and  a 
route  of  a  minimum  depth  ct  35  feet  frcm 
Montreal  to  Newlcundland  Ships  cf  14  feet 
draft  can  transport  supplies  from  anv  po:nt 
on  the  Great  Lakes*  to  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation,  and  vessels  of  35-foot  draft  can 
operate  between  Montreal  and  Newlovnid- 
land,  or  from  Sorel,  Three  Rivers,  or  Quebec, 
ail  ports  with  modern  equipment  and  ctn- 
nected  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.    So  much  for  that. 

Mr.   Danielian    asserts   that   "there    are    no 
rail  connections  east  ol  Quebec."     He  has  not 
so   much   as   glanced   at   a    Canadian   railway 
map.  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  has  made 
his  statement  in  good  faith— that  he  Is  hon- 
estly Ignorant  of  the  facts.    Tlie  ma.u  line 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  extending 
down    into   the    maritime    Provinces,    reaches 
the  port  of  North  Sydney.  Neva  Scotia,  a  point 
Within  100  miles  of  the  Newfoundland  laiiway 
terminus  at  Port  Aux  Basques      Materials  for 
the  United  States  base  in  Newfoundland  can 
be  sent  to  Sydney  by  rail  from  any  place  in 
the    United    States      It    is    an    extraordinary 
thing  that  the  Director  of  the  St    Lawrence 
Survey,  speaking  and  acting  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  should  make 
himself  responsible,  and  the  Department  re- 
sponsible, lor  a  statement  so  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  that  he  did  not  even  take 
the    elementary    precaution    of    ai.certaining 
What   the   facts   are      The   Infcrmatlon    was 
easily  available,  probably  In  Mr    Daniellan's 
own    office,    but    it    was    not    obtained    and 
apparently  not  sought. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  kind  of  propaganda 
Is  likely  to  inSuence  congressional  and  other 
opinion  In  the  United  States  aiid  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  congressional  Judgment.  An 
assertion  from  a  presumably  authoritative 
source  is  always  likely  to  be  accepted  because 
of  Its  orlpm  In  this  instance  acceptance  is 
certain  wherever  knowledge  ef  the  truth  does 
not  exceed  Mr.  Danielian  s  understanding  of 
it.  If  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  issue  Is 
to  be  decided  on  Its  merit,  well  and  pood, 
but  It  should  not  be  determined  on  misstate- 


ments and  misinformation. 


I 


WASHINGTON     EXPLAINS 

Sir:  Your  editorial  of  Aupust  27  entitled 
••We  Learn  About  Oursclve.'-'  has  come  to  my 
attention.  In  It  you  take  i.-sue  with  state- 
ments published  In  a  pcmphiet  by  Congress- 
man L.  C.  RABArr,  ol  MithiKan.  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  St.  Lawrrr.ce  seaway  upon 
the  defense  ol  the  ncrthea'-ttrn  corner  of  the 
North  Amer.can  Continent  S.iice  thete 
statement.'-  were  supplied  by  tht  Department 
of  Com.merce.  and  the  Department  was  made 
the  subject  of  criticism  by  your  distluguishid 
paper,  may  I  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
clearine  up  some  misapprehensions  In  your 
editorial?  I  request  the  courtesy  of  the 
requisite  space  in  ycur  columns 

It  is  asserted  in  the  publication  issued  by 
Congressman  Rabaut  that  the  "St.  Lawrence 
project  would  strengthen  our  defenses  m  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  North  American 
Continent  by  giving  us  a  protected  inland 
water  route  tc^  our  new  military  base  at  New- 
foundland. At  present  because  there  are  no 
rail  connections  enst  of  Quebec,  all  supplies 
and  equipment  for  our  Newf.  ui.dland  base 
must  be  sent  through  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes. 
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In  tim*^  of  war  this  route  mirht  be  hazardous, 
but  with  corr.plctlcn  cf  the  seaway  defence 
materials  ccufd  be-  sent  down  the  St,  Law- 
rer.ce  Riv-^r  to  Newfoiind'.and  without  fear  cf 
Interf'-'miC'-'  frcm  enemy  naval  units,"  You 
take  l.'^sue  with  this  statement  on  the  grounds 
that  there  is  water  transportation  new  be- 
tween the  Groat  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  re5tr;ctcd  to  14-fcot  navigntion  ever 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  above  Montreal  and 
35-foDt  navijatii-jn  from  Montreal  to  the  sea. 
You  propose  making  transshipments  at  Mont- 
real, Three  Rivers,  or  other  points.  No  one 
questions  the  feasibility  of  your  proposal  and 
there  is  nothing  stated  In  Congressman 
Rabact's  publication  which  denies  this  pc^- 
Eita'llty. 

Y'^u  forget,  however,  that  the  stfitement 
which  you  quote  for  purposes  of  criticism  was 
In  answer  to  the  following  question:  "Would 
the  seaway-power  project  impede  or  aid  our 
defen.?e  program':'"  Would  you  not  concede 
that  the  transshipment  at  two  points,  on  the 
Upper  Lakes  and  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in- 
creases the  cost  of  transportation  and  cer- 
tainly enables  delay?  There  a  °  cases  where 
such  hard-way-of-dolng-things  makes  the 
present  waterway  useless.  Has  the  Gazette 
considered,  for  Instance,  the  difficulties  nf 
transshipping,  from  lake  carrier  to  canal  car- 
rier and  then  again  to  deep  draft  vessel,  a 
16-lnch  coastal  defense  gun?  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  anyone  can  question  the 
greater  desirability  of  a  direct  route  without 
Intermediate  transshipment  and  delays  be- 
tween the  arsenals  and  factories  in  the  Great 
Lakes  cities  and  our  mutual  defense  outposts. 

You  also  take  issue  with  the  statement 
that  there  are  no  rail  connections  east  of 
Quebec.  In  refutation  of  this  you  point  out 
that  there  is  a  rail  connection  to  the  port  of 
North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  sup- 
plies could  be  shipped  a  hundred  miles  across 
to  Port  Aux  Basques,  Newfoundland,  and  then 
by  rail  to  final  destination  ip  Newfoundland. 
Again,  here  you  prefer  a  circuitous,  expensive, 
and  slow  method  of  transportation  which 
will  in'  olve  seveial  handlings,  to  the  direct 
method  which  the  accredited  Governments  of 
our  two  countries  seem  to  prefer.  Let  me 
state  that  the  St.  Lawrence  survey  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  rail  rvlces  available  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  Nova  Scotia.  However, 
the  main  point  at  issue  in  our  statement  is 
the  defense  of  the  northeast€rn  corner  of  the 
continent,  which,  of  course,  include?  New- 
foundland, the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Labrador  You  know  full  well  that  when 
Quebec  Is  used  as  a  point  of  reference  in  the 
statement  that  there  are  no  rail  connections 
east  of  this  city,  the  statement  should  be  read 
In  the  light  of  the  main  problem — defense  of 
these  northeastern  areas.  Certainly  you  do 
not  claim  that  there  are  adequate  rail  con- 
nections frcm  Quebec  beyond  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Gu;f  of  St,  Lawrence.  I  do  not 
wi=h  to  presume  knowledge  of  the  Canadian 
rail  situation  superior  to  your  distinguished 
p^^per  but  nil  the  sources  I  have  been  able  to 
consult,  including  the  Canada  Yearbook,  pub- 
lished by  your  Government,  leave  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  there  are  no  adequate  rail 
connections  at  present  that  could  serve  in  an 
emergency  to  supply  transportation  to  eastern 
Quebec  Province  and  Newfoundland.  Refer- 
ence to  any  Canadian  railway  map  will  con- 
firm this. 

N.  R.  Danielian. 
Director,  St.  Lawrence  Survey. 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C,  17.  ii.  A., 

September  11.  1941. 


MR.  daniei,ian  in  trottble 
Sir:  Mr.  N.  R.  Danlellan's  attempt  to  an- 
swer your  fair  criticisms  of  a  recent  statement 
of  his,  as  published  in  your  correspondence 
column  of  September  17,  does  not  Improve  his 
case.     Yoti   quoted    his  statement    that    "at 


present,  because  there  are  no  rail  connec':icns 
east  cf  Quebec,  nil  supplies  a.id  equipir.ent 
i:,v  cur  Ne  rtr&unciland  base  must  be  sent 
thrcu'-h  ihe  Atlantic  sea  lanes'  Rp-  answers 
'hat  he  meant  that  he  wa';  thinkm^^  of  the 
defense  of  Newfoundland,  the  north  shore  cf 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  Labrador.  What 
he  said  flitly  was  that  supplk'?  cculd  not  be 
sent  to  Newfoundland  for  the  lack  of  rail  con- 
nection east  of  Q'^ebec.  and  that  is  flatly  un- 
true. He  again  ?ays  that  there  is  no  doubt  In 
his  mind  "that  there  ar^.  no  adequate  rail 
connections  at  present  that  cculd  serve  in  an 
erriCT%?A\rj  to  eas:rrn  Quebfc  Province  and 
Newfoundland."  That  is  non'^ense.  and,  in 
any  event,  v.hat  he  is  reccm..;ending  is  not 
further  rail  connections  to  the  north  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  but  the  deepening  of  the 
St.  LaiRTence  canals.  At  present  the  north 
shore  cf  the  St,  Lawrence  east  cf  Quebec  Is 
served  from  the  adequate  ra.l  lines  en  the 
sovith  shore  and  it  would  still  have  to  b^-  so 
served  after  the  canals  above  Mcntr  al  were 
deepened. 

Disingenuously  or  from  lack  of  knowledge, 
Mr.  Danielian  says  that,  for  example,  at  pres- 
ent, a  16-lnch  cca.stal-defense  gun  brought 
from  up  the  Lakes  to  the  Icw.r  St.  LawTence 
would  have  to  be  transferred  from  a  Lake 
carrier  tc  a  canal  earner  and  then  asain  to 
a  deep-draft  ve-sel.  Nothin?  cf  the  kind 
would  occur,  as  every  transportation  man  in 
No:th  America  knows.  The  modern  ships 
which  ply  the  canals,  and  espec.aUy  the  pack- 
age freighters,  are  quite  able  to  and  do  reach 
upper  Lake  ports  and  lower  St,  Lawrence 
ports.  If  the  United  States  War  Department 
wanted  to  send  a  shipload  of  supplies  frcm 
Cleveland  to  St.  Simeon  or  Tadou=.-ac  or  No're 
Dame  de  Betsiam.ites.  or  anywhere  on  the 
north  -^hore  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  it  would,  if  it 
wanted  to  use  a  witer  rouie,  charter  a  boat 
capable  of  doing  this  by  o  le  movement  It 
would  not  call  in  Mr,  Danit  llan  and  ask  him 
to  arrange  shipment  involving  two  transfers. 
Almost  certainly,  even  in  the  case  of  ship- 
ments from  Cleveland,  ard  ab.-ciutely  cer- 
tainly in  the  case  of  shiprient?  from  points 
not  on  the  Great  Lakes,  'he  United  States 
War  Department  would  send  such  shipments 
by  rail  to  one  of  the  many  ports  on  the  Inter- 
colonial line,  and  then  by  b:at  to  destination, 
thus  increasing  the  speed  cf  sh.pment  very 
greatly. 

Shipm.ents  to  Labrador  are  handled  In  sum- 
mer by  steamer  and  in  win'er  by  rail  to 
Sydney  and  then  by  steamer  They  would 
still  be  handled  in  tho-e  ways,  even  If  the 
canals  were  deepened.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  shipments  will  have  tD  be  handled  even 
if  the  Congre.=s  and  Parliami'nt  approve  a  silly 
scheme,  until  1948.  After  1943  it  would  still 
be  the  best  way  of  handlinf,'  the  supplying  of 
any  military  bises  on  the  north  shore  cf°the 
St,  Lawrence  or  In  Labrador. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Daniehan  will  answer  this 
comment  on  his  absurd  sue^estion. 

TRANSPOr.TATICN. 


Another  Attempt  To  Smear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHTGAN' 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesda^^,  October  8,  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  FRANK  SPARKS 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  every 
Congressman    well    knovv-s,    let    him    be 


loyal  to  oUr  country  b'^'fore  he  considers 
the  interest  of  any  other  country,  and 
he  may  efcpect  a  blast  or,  if  you  prefer, 
a  handful  of  mud  from  those  who  still 
believe  we  should  replace  the  Declaration 
cf  Independence  with  a  declaration  of 
interdependence. 

A  striking  example  of  the  smear  which 
those  who  think  of  Britain  first  hand 
out  to  every  Congressman  who  refuses  to 
follow  thfir  lead  into  a  foreign  war  is 
referred  to  in  an  editorial  of  Frank 
Sparks  which  appeared  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald  of  September  27. 

There  Is  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  ever  questioned  the  ability,  the  sin- 
cerity, or  the  loyalty  of  Bartel  J.  Jonk- 
MAN.  Only  a  small  group  of  gentlemen, 
satisfied  that  they,  and  they  alone,  know 
loyalty  when  they  see  it,  would  venture 
to  questiop  his  loyalty. 

Since  lie  came  to  Congress,  Congress- 
man JoNKM.AN  has  earned,  he  deserves, 
and  he  bas  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  and  doubtless  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  who  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  so  weak  and  so  help- 
less that  she  must  hide  behind  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  nation,  will  long 
return  him  as  their  trusted  Representa- 
tive. 

The  editorial  to  which  reference  was 
heretofore  made  is  as  follows: 

[From  tha  Grand  Rapids  (Mich  )   Herald  of 
\  September  27,  1941] 

WHERE  THE  "DISLOYALTY?" 

Congressman  Jonkman,  like  every  other 
American  citizen  has  a  guaranteed  right  to 
think  what  he  thinks  and  to  express  his 
thoughts  on  whatever  matter  or  in  whatever 
manner  ha  may  choose.  The  same  applies  to 
Dr.  Charles  Warren  Helsley,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  hl6  Committee  to  Defend  Anierica. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Jonkman  happens  to  be  a 
Congressman  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  single 
one  of  his  rights.  Indeed,  if  he  is  to  do  his 
duty  by  his  country  and  by  his  constituents 
who  sent  tim  to  the  Congress,  he  should  be 
even  mere  critical  than  one  of  us  ordinary 
persons. 

So  we  think  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America,  ■which  in  an  open  letter  charged 
Congressmpn  Jonkman  with  "disloyally" 
when  he  voiced  his  objections  to  seme  of  the 
methods  i^ow  being  pursued  to  take  us  into 
the  European  war.  arrogated  to  itself  quite  a 
little  excels  im.portance  and  authority,  while 
at  the  sanfie  time  attempting  to  deprive  Mr. 
Jonkman  of  some  of  his  own  inalienable 
rights  as  an  American  citizen  and  a  Con- 
gressman Cf  the  United  States. 

The  Ccnimittee  to  Defend  America  deplores 
Mr.  Jonk|4ans  opposition  to  some  of  the 
peregrinations  of  the  administration,  and 
holds  that,  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
certain  policies.  May  we  ask  who  committed 
this  country?  Was  it  the  Congress  In  man- 
ner provic^d  by  the  Constitution  which  for- 
mulated tnem?  Did  the  Congress,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
authorize  Ithe  giving  away  of  50  destroyers, 
the  taking  over  and  manning  of  Iceland,  the 
extension  of  our  territorial  limits  almost  to 
the  shcreai  of  England,  the  ordering  of  cur 
Navy  to  soour  the  oceans  and  shoot  on  sight 
at  any  Axife  craft? 

Not  at  All.  All  this  was  done  by  the  im- 
perial decnee  cf  the  President  and  we  venture 
to  say  contrary  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  a 
vast  majority  of  Mr.  Jonkman's  constituents. 

Is  It  "poor  taste."  as  the  Committee  to  De- 
fend America  Insists,  for  Mr.  Jonkman  to 
protest  the  extravagant  giving  of  the  money 
of  the  American  people  to  England,  when 
England  still  owes  us  more  than  $5,000,000,- 
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000  we  advanced  to  her  in  the  last  war,  and 
makes  absolutely  no  pretext  cf  an  Intent  to 
repay  anything  we  may  loan  or  lease  or  other- 
wise turn  over  to  her  in  this  conflict. 

The  committee,  likewise,  objects  to  Jonk- 
man s  "ccndemnBtlcn  of  Russia"  and  thinks 
he  and  we  nil  should  climb  right  into  bed 
with  a  Government  which,  for  more  than  20 
years,  has  sought  to  destroy  our  Government 
by  force,  wh.ch  until  she  actually  was  at- 
tacked by  Hitler,  not  only  wes  his  ally,  but 
was  seeking  to  dcEtroy  in  America  whenever 
and  wherever  possible  whatever  we  were 
undertaking  tc  do  in  our  own  dtfense. 

We  do  not  question  the  "loyalty"  of  the 
Ccmmittee  to  Defend  America  as  It  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Jonkman  s  "loyalty."  but  we  do 
question  the  Judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  ccmmittee  who  signed  the  letter,  and 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  best  way  to  "defend 
America"  is  tc  defend  Aner:ca  rather  than  to 
seek  to  defend  the  rest  of  the  world  which, 
a*  usual,  will  never  appreciate  any  of  oor 
efftrts. 


What  Brandeis   Weans  to  Us 


EXIiNSICN   Cl^  REMARKS 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

m  THE  HOUSE  C:    F I  r  P.ESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Oc'ober  8,  1941 

EDITORIAL  IHOM   THE    NE%V  YuHK  D.-MLY 
MiRKOH 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Df  lly  Mirror  of  October 

8    19411 

wn'.T  brandeis  means  to  us 

Tlie    late    Louis    Dembitz   Brandeis    never 

Changed  his  mind  about  certain  fundamental 

beliefs;   for  instance.  In  1905,  he  defined  a 

conception  of  democracy  that  had  to  be  earned 

and  deserved : 

"Democracy  Is  only  possible — industrial 
democracy — among  people  who  think  •  •  • 
and  that  thinking  is  not  a  heaven-bom  thing. 
It  is  a  gift  which  men  :ind  women  make  for 
themselves.  It  Is  earned,  and  It  is  earned  by 
efTori." 

He  never  changed  tis  mind  about  that 
conception  of  democracy;  he  was  until  his 
denth  a  great  liberal— as  the  v.ord  was  under- 
stood before  it  was  usurped  by  a  new  brand 
of  "liberals"  who  prestimed  for  themselves 
the  sole  right  to  think  for  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Brandeis  was  a  liberal  when  Wilson 
nominated  him  to  the  Supreme  Court- 
reactionaries  all  over  America  howled  their 
wrath  at  the  appointment.  But  since  then 
every  shade  of  opinion  in  America  reached 
agreement  on  one  point: 

Deep  respect  for  the  sincerity,  the  integrity. 
and  the  wisdom  of  Justice  Brandeis. 

Justice  Brandeis  was  81  years  old  In  1937, 
when  President  Roosevelt  began  his  fight  to 
Infuse  "new  young  blood  '  into  the  Supreme 
Court  The  Implicatlcn  of  the  President  s 
fierce  attack  upon  the  aging  personnel  that 
formed  this  fulcrum  of  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  govemm'.'nt  was  unfortunate 
and  unwise. 

The  Supreme  Court  fight  began  February 
5.  1937.  Justice  Brandeis  retired  from  the 
Court  2  year-  later. 

But  while  he  wps  still  on  the  high  bench, 
he    Joined    with    Chief    Justice    Hughes    In 


phrasing  a  letter  to  a  congressional  ccm- 
mittee. opposing  the  Presidents  Court-pack- 
ing plan. 

Of  the  16  major  New  Deal  laws  that  cafne 
before  the  Court  while  Mr.  Brandeis  was  a 
Justice,  he  opposed  the  admini&traticn  6 
times. 

Significantly,  he  voted  with  a  unaniinctos 
Court  in  declaring  the  N.  R  A  unconstitu- 
tional; and  again  in  the  unanimcu."-  decision 
that  President  Rcose^elt  commitfd  an  li- 
lt-pal act  m  the  dismissal  cf  William  E. 
Humphrey  frcm  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

And  yet,  in  neither  of  those  cases  did  any 
fair-minded  American  think  cf  Justice  Bran- 
deis in  the  terms  that  Prefeldent  Roosevelt 
used  with  qualification  in  his  magazine  ar- 
ticle about  the  Court  fight  a  few  weeks  ago: 
"A  dead  hard  was  being  laid  upon  the  whole 
prrgram  of  prcgiess — to  stay  it  all.  It  was 
the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President,  at  a  time  when  his  recur- 
ring piea  Is  for  national  unity,  revives  once 
more  a  fight  that  split  America;  and  there 
is  still  smoldering  bitterness  as  he  looks  back 
and  thinks  of  the  Court  as  "a  dead  hard  " 

We  lock  upon  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its 
place  and  function  in  cur  representative 
form  of  government  with  its  three-way  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  counterbalances.  In  terms 
of  the  career  of  Justice  Brandeis. 

We  admit  that  practical'  politicians  are 
probably  correct  when  they  say  that  no  Jew. 
no  Catholic  could  ever  be  elected  President  of 
the   United   States   of   America. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  the 
Congress  has  succeeded  In  rising  up  through 
the  welter  cf  stubborn  prejudice  to  a  plane 
that  permits  and  invites  both  Jews  and  Cath- 
olics to  render  service  to  their  country,  in 
prcporticn  to  their  love  of  their  country  and 
their  ability  to  serve  it 

The  Supreme  Court  of  America  i."-  a  citadel 
inside  which  true  liberals  like  Louis  Dembitz 
Brandeis  can  serve  as  a  last  refuge  for  every 
minority  group,  every  minority  opinion. 

The  priceless  essence  of  democracy,  cur 
kind  of  democracy,  is  the  protected  and  guar- 
anteed right  cf  di.=sent. 

The  career  cf  Justice  Brandeis.  the  "great 
dissenter."  strengthened  that  citadel  of  de- 
mocracy during  its  time  of  greatest   peril 

When  America  has  time  again  for  reflection, 
we  will  feel  the  gratitude  we  rwe  this  man. 


Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Pelley  and  the  Solution 
of  the  Oil  Shortage 


EXTENiflCN   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  S,  1941 


LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  J. 
MANSEIELD.  OF  TEXAS  TO  HON. 
HAROLD    L.    ICKES    AND    J      J     PELLEY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  there  is 
quoted  below  letters  that  I  have  written 
to  Mr.  Ickes  and  Mr.  Pelley: 

OCTOBER   2,    1941. 

Hon  Hahold  L.  Ickbs, 

Administrator .  Oil  Administration, 

Department    of   Interior, 

Wahington.  D  C. 
Dfar  Mr  Ickfs;  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
newspapers  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  what 


you  end   Mr    P'!iey   h.ive   b.en    s.\v;r,2    ub   ut 
tlie  oil  and  gasoline  situaticn  lu  tiif  E.i?t. 

In  order  to  remedy  conditions  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  the  large  expenditures  of 
money  and  steel  necessary  for  a  long  pipe 
line  half  way  Rcross  the  Continent,  you  cculd 
connect  the  Gulf  Const  Inland  Wsterwfiv 
and  the  Atlantic  Coa.-t  Inland  Vvaterwav  w.:h 
a  pipe  line  from  tiit  Mcrity  cl  F  rt  £:  Joe, 
Pla.,  to  Jackson\iii'  .  }•   . 

I  am  informed  that  the  Southeastern  Pijie 
Line  Co.  at  Atlanta.  Ga  .  estimates  that  ''lO 
above-mentioned  pipe  line  cculd  be  c  ;. - 
structed  in  from  30  to  90  day*,  W7uld  be  235 
miles  lorg.  would  require  60  OCO  tons  of  steel, 
and  would  cost  about  $12  DOT  00"  W.'h  s\:ch 
a  pipe  line  an  additional  2o(  Vi..O  bar.  els  of 
oil  or  gaecline  per  day  cou  ri  iji  ir.>  wO  li  ni 
the  Guif  Coast  to  the  AUan.ir  -»  .i>  .;:l;  >  ver 
the  Intracoastnl  watciways  We  v....  never 
be  able  to  handle  the  tcnnage^  rcqured  fur 
our  defense  pr'-gram  until  we  make  full  use 
of  our  waterwrys  which  hnve  been  pi^.nncd 
and  executed  to  meet  such  demands  as  we 
new  have  | 

Yours  sincerc'.y, 

J    J    Mansfth  D, 

L  'laK  man. 


Oc-oiLr.   2.   1941. 
Mr    J    J    Pri'.E'-. 

President .  Af^ociatiov  r'  A^.r^rcav 

Rci"'  odv  Vc'i-.irgto-..  D    C. 
Df\r    Mr    Pi    :  ey     I    have    b<tn    reading   In 
the  uew.'^papiLT     with  a  gri  a:   d'  al  rt   interest 


what    yc\ 


Ixen    pav;;'.^:    alxut    nuirchd 


tank  cars  being  avh.'..;^'.'  f  i  :hi-  relief  cf  the 
oil  and  gasoline  sh^r'.re*:  ?.:vn?  the  A:;iir.t;c 
seaboard,  and  !  .see  in  thejain-r*  this  n.  rn- 
ing  that  tbe:e  .»ie  r.ut  inmihbie  hs  many  tank 
cars  as  there  v>rts  tii^ughi  to  be  m  the  first 
place. 

You  could  Si  Ive  y  ur  c;;cn;inE\  ty  hauling 
Gil  and  gasoline  L.:.iy  acrc.^s  Flcrida  In  this 
way  could  be  "ransported  by  barge  ficm  the 
Gulf  coast  to  Pert  bt  Joe.  Fla  Frcm  thi* 
point  the  tank-car  -■service  cculd  move  via 
the  Apalachicola  Northern  Railroad  tc  River 
Junction,  Fla.,  or  *o  Climax  Ga  ,  and  frcm 
River  Junction  tc  J:ick.>:.ei;ville  via  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  or  frrm  Chmax  to  Jackson- 
ville via  the  Atlantic  Coa:-t  Line  Oi.e  cf 
these  routep  is  -  '7  miies  long  and  the  other  is 
317  miles  long  With  some  addiiional  termi- 
nal facilities  ;costing  about  $2  70C,C0Ci  an 
adf^itional  200  000  barrel^  per  day  coind  be 
transported  v  h  thus  ccmbinbtKn  raii-and- 
water  route  Itom  '.he  Gull  roasi  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  Obvieusiy  a  much  sir.aller 
number  of  tank  can-  weuld  be  rt  quired  to 
move  oil  abcu"  100  nnn-f-  than  would  be  rf  - 
quired  to  me^■e  the  cii  haJway  aciobs  the 
continent.  . 


Yours  sincerely. 


J    J    Mansfieid. 

Cnavman. 


Ernest  W.  Marland 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*RKS 


OF 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or  OKLAHO^J^ 

IN  THE  HO'JEE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  *,  i:-'41 


EDITORIAL  FRCM  1  liP  T'JLiA  iCKLA  ) 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  name  of 
Ernest  Marland  has  b^en  a  hou^  hold 
Wold  m  Oklahoma  ai.j  ilu   Southwest. 
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He  was  beloved  by  h:.'^  Intimates  to  the 
point  of  adulation.  His  personal  charm 
bound  his  friends  closely  to  h;m.  His 
was  a  conceiving:,  constructive  mind.  The 
size  or  forrr.idability  of  any  objective  did 
not  deter  h.in.  He  lightly  pushed  aside 
all  obstacles. 

H:s  whole  career  was  a  paradox  of  suc- 
ce'is  and  failure — as  we  gage  the  v;orld's 
standards.  Btit  mankind  is  the  better  for 
Ernvst  Marland's  havins;  lived. 

He  hit  the  hi^rh  and  the  low  of  finance 
and  politics.  Cnce  fabulously  rich,  he 
died  Vithrut  m.eans.  At  one  time  a  me- 
teoric .^uectss  in  political  affairs,  he  U'ft 
the  ofSre  of  Governor  a  disappointed 
n:?.n.    His  pc!:t:cal  force  v."as  dissipated. 

His  philanthropies  were  as  forthright 
as  h:s  financial  and  political  meihcd.s. 
Marland's  ev  ry  step  blazed  seme  kind 
of  a  uail  of  gocd  deed.s  done,  kindne-ses 
shcv.-n,  and  cf  aid  to  the  needy. 

Hi;:  he  prc';a'Diy  said  to  him^self  as  the 
final  day  came,  that  all  this,  too,  has 
be-n  vantty  and  ve:<ation  of  spirit. 

Tiie  Tul.-a  World  has  written  a  beauti- 
fiii  "diforial  about  th  s  m:in,  about  Mar- 
ian:!, which  is  (minently  worthy  of  per- 
manent place  in  the  records  of  the 
Congress  in  which  Ernest  Whii worth 
Marland  served  so  well  and  faithfully. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IFrcLii   the  Tulsa   (Okia  )    Wcrld] 

r.IARI.ANDS      E.XCEFTION.AL     CAREER 

Into  a  life  ci"  mcderate  length,  Ernest  W. 
Mar;:<nrt  crowded  accomplishments  and  ex- 
pcrionrp=  se;!::c'r.  ('C;i:a'ed  in  variety  r.nd  num- 
ber. Th2  ir.m.::i.Tr  ter.ii  "colcrful"  r.ppl.ed  to 
him,,  but  his  career  cannot  be  adecjuatclv  de- 
scr.bfd  bv  any  one  phrase  or  ordinarv  state- 
raer.t.  He  :!Ii;strated.  to  a  high  cleg-.^e.  the 
possibilities  cf  this  new  southwestern  ccim- 
try.  rie  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  we  knew 
of  no  career  substantially  parallelin:;  his, 

Mr  Marland  hi;d  a  monumental  record  cf 
Eucce-srs  and  failures.  He  came  to  Oklahoma 
Ecm.ewhat  bercro  statehood  and  in  the  early 
d^ys  cf  the  oil  business;  he  attained  almost 
fabulotis  wealth  and  then  suffered  a  financial 
debacle.  From  lawyer  and  lease  man,  with- 
out means,  he  moved  on  to  the  headship  cf  a 
great  corporation  with  holdings  and  opera- 
tions scatf^red  ever  two  countries.  Mean- 
while, two  other  notable  phases  of  his  life 
devclcpod,  Ke  became  a  phibnthropist  ar.d 
a  p>il:t;c;an.  In  all  three  of  his  major  fields 
lie  was  fast  moving  and  spectacular.  In  a 
period  of  about  4{i  years  he  touched  extremes 
many  a  t:mp 

Ti^.e  vivid  accomplishments  and  failures  cf 
E.  W.  Marland  h;:ve  already  passed  into  the 
sv.-ift  history  cf  Cklahcuia.  As  an  oil  man 
he  va-^  dar;n['.  ar.d  even  original.  As  a  phi- 
lanthropist, he  dispensed  money  with  a 
touch  of  profligacy.  As  a  politician,  he  sud- 
denly achieved  sensational  election  to  Cc:i- 
grcs:.  then  pas'-ed  en  to  the  Governorship. 
Neither  in  politics  nrr  cil  did  he  m.nke  an 
ImprtS'ive  conie-loack. 

Som"  cf  the  characteristics  cf  Mr.  Marland 
In  philanThrrijv  v.-ere  taken  into  the  gover- 
ricr?-hip  He  had  large  and  liberal  idea-,  and 
hi?  adinmistraticn  was  a  costly  one.  He  h.:d 
a  pas?;cn  for  helpuig  people,  and  it  was  ncth- 
In^;  iK-.v  when  he  w^nt  to  Oklahcma  City, 
He  had  plans  for  be:v:"fiTing  the  public  en  a 
largo  scale,  aiid  his  fi:ld  was  increased  f^^m 
Pciici  C;-y  to  tiie  whole  Siate, 

A'  the  hrunit  cf  his  prosperity  Mr  Mar- 
land pli^nned  and  built  one  of  the  gr.  at 
estate^  of  the  country,  almost  certain  v  the 
finest  and  p-.o-t  l■rlpre-^lve  in  the  Scu^li.V'^:, 
V.'h'le  building  for  himself  he  built  manv 
hemes  for  his  cfficials  nnd  for  relatives  and 
he  c.n*ribu-Jd  v>-ry  d-cdrdlv  to  th?  upbuild- 
ing ol  Pci:ca  City.     H.s  benefactions  always 


had  an  artistic  side;  it  was  understccd  tn  his 
heme  town  that  he  would  no".  finance  %ny 
project  which  left  cut  artistic  values  rie  put 
m.cney  into  a  grea'  m.any  tiiirgs, 

Mr,  Marland  became  nationally  apd  even 
internationally  kncwn  through  his  spcnsor- 
stiip  of  the  statue  of  the  Pioneer  V.'oman, 
That  monument  ar.d  the  remarkably  fine 
estates  he  developed  are  still  outstatiding. 

A  vivid,  CGlcrful  career,  in  which  the  prac- 
tical and  the  idealistic,  the  brilliant  and  the 
ccmmonplace,  failure  and  succe-s  and  sur- 
prise were  thorcue'nly  mixed,  came  to  a  close 
Friday  v.-i-ii  tiie  d^^ih  cf  Eir.-~t  Whltworth 
Marland. 
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RESOLUTION    OF   THE    IOv;A    tXAI] 
GRANGE 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr,  Sp-aker,  at  the 
seventy-second  annual  session  cf  the 
Iowa  State  Grange,  hold  in  Newton,  Iowa. 
September  30.  October  1  and  2.  1941,  the 

report  of  the  resoltitions  committee  on 
foreign  relations  and  natic.nal  defense 
wa.s  adopted.  H^-rewith  I  in,  .-rt  the  reso- 
lution in  fuil: 

The  v.-hr  :e  world  is  passing  tarough  trying 
times,  \V?  need  calmness  and  clear  thinking 
by  the  p-  ,-pIe.  true  statesmanship  by  our 
representatives,  and,  above  all,  we  must  have 
national  unity  if  this  Government  of  ours  is 
to  surviv-?  the  cr..-i^ 

The  Grange,  through  the  75  years  of  Its 
history,  has  alwavs  been  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative  in  State   and   National  afTairs, 

We  offer  this  as  a  statement  of  our  policy. 
and  move  that  copies  of  it  be  mailed  to  the 
President  and  also  the  two  Senators  and  the 
nine  Representatives  from  Iowa, 

Agriculture  has  always  pledged  its  unquali- 
f.  d  support  to  national  defense,  and  we  now 
demand  that  indu,-try  and  labor  unselfishly 
do  like-,vi.-;e,  without  thousht  of  excessive 
profit. 

We  believe  that  niaintenance  of  cur  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  Is  vital  to  our 
fu'uro  and  that  dtinocracy  is  wcTth  defending 
here  ill  tile  Western  Hemisphere.  We  believe 
tlie  neutrality  law  was  wisely  drawn  in  calm 
dcl.beratKn.  and  neufrulity.  together  with' 
hemisphere  de:en.-e.  v.ill  save  cur  democracy 
and  pre-serve  cur  way  of  life.  Hcv;ever.  if 
this  policy  docs  not  bring  us  honorable  peace 
ar.d  na^-ional  security,  then  Congress  should 
exercise  the  power  it  now  has  and  take  such 
action  as  they  deem  necessarjv 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  inflation 
could  be  som.ewhat  modifi-id  if  ,i  greater  part 
of  defense  costs  were  met  on  a  jDay-as-you-go 
basis. 

We  condemn  all  labor  groups  and  industries 
winch  seek  excessive  profit  or  advantage  by 
tying  up  defense  industries.  We  must  all 
remember  that  e-pecially  in  this  time  of 
cmeiicency  we  are  citizens  of  a  great  Republic 
first  of  all,  and  only  scoir.clly  a-e  v,e  farmers 
or  laborers,  clerks  or  h -tisew.'.-t s  National 
unity  is  our  firat  line  of  defence.  Wahout  it 
all  otjier  eflorts  are  futile. 


We,  the  Iov|a  State  Grange,  pledge  our  full 
support  duriijg  this  emergency  to  the  Presi- 
dent aud  tii^  Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 

C.  P.  Kmsand. 

C.  B.  Klaus. 

Morris   Trusler. 

Walter    Goreh.\m. 

Mrs.  L.  M,  Ryan. 

Mrs.  E.   DvaREY. 


The  .-\nu'lc'a  Car  and  tlie  Ei'i.r^ency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNEiOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuetday,  October  7,  1941 


ADDRESS  or  CHARLES  W,  BRIGGS.  OF 
ST,  PAUL,  KHNN, 


Mr.  KNI^rSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  fraciously  granted  me  by  the 
Hous?  to  e:dend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
have  incorjirated  a  timely  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Briggs.  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.J  one  of  the  leading  attorneys 
of  the  Northwest,  before  the  American 
Bar  Asscciaiion  at  its  Indianapolis  meet- 
in?  on  Sepiembcr  30.  1941.  What  Mr. 
Briggs  had  to  say  upon  that  occasion 
should  be  raad  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress as  he  Is  a  student  of  economics  and 
political  philosophy  as  well  as  of  jurispru- 
dence. I  cqnsider  that  Mr.  Brings  made 
a  real  contribution  to  American  thcusht 
upon  that  occasion. 

The  addrfss  follows: 

WHAT  SHOULP  A  STATE  OR  LOCAL  EAR  ASSOCIATION 
CONCERN  ItSELF  WITH  DtTRING  THE  CURRENT 
EMERCENCYP 

I  apprecia  e  the  honor  that  comes  from 
Mr.  Thcmpsdn's  invitation  to  speak  before 
this  importait  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  work  of  this  section  has 
been  received  with  country-wide  enthusiasm. 
Last  spring  i  here  was  a  regional  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  The  program.  Including  an  ad- 
dress by  Judge  Parker,  was  of  a  high   c;-der 

'of  excellencB.  This  section,  -under  Mr. 
Thompson's  i  ble  leadership,  is  trying  to  bring 
to  members  af  the  bar  something  of  benefit 
and  inspiratlsn  to  them  in  their  professional 

•capacities.  lawyers  like  myself  are  the  capil- 
laries of  the  blocd-system  of  the  bar.  If  bar 
associations  flo  not  nourish  them  and  cause 

^hem  to  furction,  the  system  withers,  and 

^u'  asscciatiDns  die.  Mr.  I'hompscn's  ulti- 
mate goal,  cl  course.  Is  to  emphasize  through 
bar  assoclaticns,  the  increasing  necessity  that 
lawyers  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public. 
Mr.  John  Q  Public  is  applying  as  never  be- 
fore a  methcdical  system  of  measuring  law- 
yers. He  is  ilolng  It  In  Forest  City,  Iowa.  In 
St.  Paul,  in  h'ew  York  City,  and  everywhere. 
He  is  asking  the  lawyers i  "What  is  going  on 
in  the  realm  of  law  and  In  the  sphere  of 
government,  and  what  do  you  propose  shall 
be  done  abo»lt  It?"  He  Is  saying  to  the  law- 
yers: "What  Is  your  business  In  this  life  of 
ours?"  1 

We  will  hjve  to  define  the  word  "emer- 
gency" for  dur  present  purposes.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  tmeig^ncies,  and  much  has  been 
done  in  thcif  name.  Some  have  been  gener- 
ated by  sponkaneous  combustion,  and  others 
have  been  diclartd.  I  suppose  there  is  one 
efcergency    t|iat    has    never    baen    decicred: 
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"The  difi3culty  of  a  lawyer's  contact  with  a 
dollar,  and  the  further  d  fflculty  of  maintain- 
ing contact  once  he  makes  it !" 

I  think  the  emergency  with  which  we  are 
concerned  here  is  the  vast  upheaval  of  the 
foundations  and  conditions  of  human  society. 
Such  upheavals,  like  volcanic  eruptions,  are 
not  new.  From  the  pre;;ent  eruption  we  see 
pouring  out  the  same  sort  of  lava,  the  same 
sort  of  fire  and  smoke  and  ashes,  that  have 
appalled  and  confounded  men  In  generations 
pa.'^t  and  gone  Social  and  economic  tremors 
are  again  shaking  and  shattering  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth.  With  ever-increa&ing 
severity  the  shocks  are  being  felt  In  America. 
And  It  all  comes  down  to  this:  ShaU  a  man 
continue  to  be  free  to  work  and  keep  his  horse 
and  his  cow  or  any  other  Investment  he  may 
have,  if  he  acquires  one? 

The  Job  of  bar  associations  is  to  help  the 
people  evaluate  the  disturbances,  •  and  find 
an  answer  that  is  compatible  with  sound  and 
lasting  public  welfare.  Our  job  is  not  to 
stand  In  awe  or  put  to  sea  for  personal  safety. 
We  must.  I  think,  realize  that  this  emergency 
was  not  created  by  the  present  war.  We 
had  this  emergency  before  the  war.  The 
Importance  of  the  bar  associations'  job  is  not 
minimiz^'d  <^r  postponed  by  the  war.  For  the 
ranks  of  the  lawyers  who  are  militant  in  the 
battle  of  human  rights — and  I  include  therein 
property  rights — theie  l£  no  such  thing  as  a 
1-year  enlistment.  Lawyers  are  In  for  the 
duration,  which  is  for  their  natural  lives.  No 
matter  when  the  military  conflict  ends,  and 
no  matter  where  victory  may  rett,  the  lawyers' 
battle  will  go  on.  into  the  conflict  of  peace. 
Our  Job  Is  to  help  the  people  decide  whether 
the  past  and  present  socialistic  tendencies 
In  this  country,  accelerated  by  the  demands 
of  war,  shall  be  fastened  upon  this  country  as 
a  permanent  policy  of  peace.  There  are  now 
existing  or  contemplated  far-reaching  con- 
trols over  business  and  tne  lives  cf  the  people. 
These  contain  more  than  a  suggestion  that 
the  objective  Is  not  national  defense  but  com- 
plete socializaticn  of  Industry. 

Never  before  have  bfr  associations  been 
faced  with  such  grave  responsibilities.  Their 
members  will.  Indeed,  serve  their  country  in 
war  If  need  be.  but  their  duties  run  far 
deeper  than  this.  Their  duties  go  back  to 
where  the  problems  of  t:ne  administration  of 
Justice  and  government  begin:  they  have  to 
do  with  what  should  be  the  rights  of  men 
In  organized  society  Perhaps  we  have  com- 
placently thought  that  these  problems  had 
almost  been  solved,  but  again  they  confront 
the  world  for  solution  Again  people  are 
bewildered,  and  they  a-e  no  more  pof^ltlve 
about  the  ultimate  good  to  the  public  In 
these  matters  than  weie  wise  men  of  cen- 
turies and  centuries  ago.  Tlie  whole  fabric 
of  human  affairs,  like  a  Jigsaw  puzzle,  la 
being  torn  a.>^undcr  Into  Its  Jagged  piecee.  and 
there  pieces  are  again  thrown  at  our  Icet. 
Shall  we  use  the  eld  pattern  or  shall  we 
devise  another  one?  I  shall  not  say  a  new 
one  Again  we  are  confronted  with  the  age- 
old  questions:  "What  Is  Justice  and  how  can 
It  be  best  achieved  In  :m  organized  society; 
what  should  be  the  rights  of  individuals  un- 
der a  government?" 

What  should  a  bar  a^jsociatlon  do  In  this 
emergency? 

At  least  Its  members  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  ci  rrcnt  of  legal  situa- 
tions. With  the  changing  social,  economic. 
and  governmental  Ideolc  gles,  and  he  prepared 
to  give  the  public  their  best  Judgnrent.  Ihe 
bar  association  should  constitute  Itself  a  gen- 
eral staff,  which  makes  an  estimate  ol  the 
situation  and  tlicn  reports  to  the  commander, 
the  sovereign  people,  what,  in  Its  opinion, 
should  be  the  decision  and  the  plan  of  action. 
The  people  will  make  some  decision,  and  It 
should  not  be  made  In  default  cf  the  law- 
yers' profound  consideration.  At  the  very 
least,  a  bar  association,  by  every  means  at  lU 


command,  should  stimulate  the  study  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  fruits  thereof. 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  principal  thesis  today  Is  that  bar  asso- 
ciations In  the  present  emergency  should  spe- 
cialize m  the  study  of  goverrmfnt 

Lawyers  In  the  colonial  days,  during  the 
period  of  the  founding  of  this  Nation,  and 
well  into  the  years  after  the  Civil  War.  were 
leaders  In  the  study  and  appraisal  of  gcv- 
emment.  They  were  the  mentors  of  the 
people  In  this  rcsp>ect.  Lawvers  not  only 
fathered  this  Government  but  they  deliv- 
ered it,  and  they  watched  ever  Its  adoles- 
cence Not  only  the  leaders  of  the  bar  did 
this,  but  the  rank  and  file  did  It.  They  all 
contributed  to  the  debate.  They  all  ccn- 
tributed  to  the  comparison  of  one  form  of 
human  society  with  another.  They  made  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the*  ways  men  have 
tried  to  get  along  together  for  the  best  cf  all 
concerned.  And  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  known  to  the  public  their  Judgment 
as  to  what  theory  and  framework  of  society 
were  best  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  reasonable  protection 
of  one  citizen  against  another  They  went 
deeply  into  the  experiences  of  the  past,  into 
ancient  and  modern  methods  of  exercising 
sovereignty,  and  they  led  the  people  In  ar- 
riving at  a  solution. 

Perhaps  durmg  the  period  of  great  Indus- 
trial development  In  this  country,  lawyers, 
being  otherwise  occupied,  have  taken  cur 
scheme  of  government  too  much  for  granted, 
and  have  permitted  a  great  deal  of  dust  to 
accumulate  on  the  experience  of  the  ages. 
Now  the  whole  subject  of  government  is  up 
for  reexamination  Lawyers  arc  grounded  in 
the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  government. 
Tliey  understand  the  relation  of  sociology  and 
economics  to  government  and  law.  Bar  asso- 
ciations must  give  the  benefit  of  their  wis- 
dom to  the  people.  If  they  do  not.  they 
sterilize  their  abilities,  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  public  which  it  is  their  privilege  and 
bounden  duty  to  serve. 

Lawyers  have  naturally  been  engro.esed  In 
the  material  aspects  of  life.  They  serve  their 
clients'  immediate  needs.  Perhaps  they  have 
lost  sight  of  matters  of  greater  magnitude 
and  of  more  fundamental  concern  for  the 
long  pull.  Perhaps  lawyers  have  lost  sight 
of  the  conflicts  in  society  outside  of  the  law 
reports — conflicts  that  must  be  reconciled  if 
our  present  system  is  to  endure.  We  lawyers 
draw  cur  deeds  and  mortgages,  trusts  and 
wills  and  contracts:  we  organize  corporations; 
and  we  probate  estates.  We  serve  our  clients 
whose  interests  derive  from  the  Government 
that  has  recognized  the  institution  of  private 
property  and  the  capitalistic  system.  Per- 
haps we  have  become  oblivious  of  the  flood 
that  threatens  to  engulf  this  sy.stem,  I  have 
seen  farmers  along  the  Mississippi  River  toil- 
ing with  their  crops,  and  refusing  to  believe 
that  the  river  would  again  rise  to  wipe  out 
their  efforts.  I  wonder  if  lawyers  should  con- 
tinue to  labor  in  the  field  of  private  rights. 
and  Ignore  the  rising  current  of  collectivism 
that  threatens  to  engulf  the  field  and  leave 
them  In  the  treetops  and  on  a  few  Isolated 
high  spots,  there  to  speculate  upon  the  dubi- 
ousness of  a  rescue  until  alter  another  level- 
InR  onset  has  spent  its  fury? 

History  is  a  great  storehotise  of  experience. 
If  only  bar  associations  could  Induce  the 
people  to  look  Into  the  pages  of  history,  they 
would  go  far  to  Justify  their  existence.  I 
think  that  the  founders  of  this  Government 
of  ours  would  say — and  we  may  say — that 
the  presently  exalted  schemes  for  bossing 
people  are  simply  variants  of  what  has  been 
tried  out  before.  Spectrum  analysis  in  the 
laboratory  of  govenunent  will  reveal  that  all 
of  the  "isms"  and  "ocracles"  of  today  throw 
the  same  bands  of  color  that  students  have 
detected  throuph  the  ages.  After  all.  there 
are  only  three  forms  of  government — govern- 
ment by  one  man.  eovemment  by  a  minority, 
and   government    1%    a    majuniy.    There   Is 


nothing  fundamentally  new  m  pmctice  about 
dictMtorshifjs  or  national  so^  •■  --ni  Ntw 
denlism  may  indicate  nothing  tu:  a  citgiee 
of  change  to  an  authoritarian  stat^. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  great  minds 
have  been  in  ail  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  wrestling  witli  tlie  problem  cf  human 
welfare,  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
state,  and  the  extent  and  Justification  of  the 
exercise  of  power  over  the  lives  of  hum.an  be- 
ings. If  we  put  the  Ideas  and  methods  cl 
ancient  kings,  of  the  great  hgures  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  the  great  Khans,  of  Chine. 3 
dynasties,  of  the  kings  cf  divine  right,  of  the 
leaders  of  the  French  Revciution,  into  the 
hopf>er,  we  will  find  that  theie  Is  not  much 
new  under  the  sun.  The  great  phllotophera 
of  all  ages  have  studied  this  business  cf  regi- 
mentation and  htiman  liberty  Lav.  vers 
mu«t  s:udy  it  now. 

And  I  think  we  should  acknowledge  that 
mere  change  in  and  of  lts?lf  carries  no  vir- 
tue or  advantafie.  The  human  race  has  been 
rotating  its  crops  of  government  and  social 
systems  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
Greek  philosophers,  long  before  the  Christiaa 
Era.  were  fannUar  with  the  cycle  of  democ- 
racy, anarchy,  firiEtocracy,  diclatorsuip.  nu  u- 
archy.  and  so  on. 

Our  ancestors  thought  they  had  found  a 
crop  that  would  produce  the  most  fruit  for 
mankind — a  representative  or  repubhcaa 
form  of  government,  with  a  constitutional 
base;  a  government  created  with  checks  and 
balances  that  would  serve  to  retard  revclu-, 
tion  while  the  people  cculd  dispassionately 
deliberate  upon  the  course  to  be  taken.  They 
thought  they  had  set  up  a  scheme  accom- 
modated to  the  fundamental  trait;  ^l  nuai.iii 
nature. 

But  we  have  come  to  tiunk  i-.i.ci  t,  .k  in 
terms  of  democracy.  No  nu-tttr  wh..;  the 
pill  is.  it  is  put  in  the  capsule  ol  dt  inLcratv. 
We  talk  of  Immediate  respon*€  to  tiie  wants 
of  the  people.  We  conjure  with  this  word 
democracy  and  find  difficulty  with  its 
meaning.  In  final  analysis  democracy  means 
a  state  where  the  people  have  and  exercso 
the  right  and  power  to  choose  their  own 
rulers.  But  that  conception  is  too  refined, 
and  falls  sliort  of  describing  the  things  that 
democracy  has  meant  to  the  people  of  this 
country 

There  have  been  af^scKlati  d  Uith  demiOcracy 
In  America  certain  vital  things  In  addition 
to  free  election  of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  de- 
mocracy has  meant  freedom  of  speech,  of  tne 
press,  of  assembly,  of  religion,  the  right  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  freedom  in  the  ownership  and  .en- 
joyment of  pr  jperty  that  satisfies  to  a  rea- 
sonable degree  the  acquifcitl\'e  laculty  of  hu- 
man beings. 

Now,  what  are  wi  d,  .u^  v..:h  ti.(.-e 
things?  We  have  been  and  hu  n.*  p..t:  iig 
them  in  Jeopardy.  A  few  weeks  ago  1  wus 
startled  to  hear  a  professor  of  one  of  our  lar^e 
universities  p.issionately  arguing  that  me 
time  had  come  when  freedom  ol  speech  and  of 
assembly  should  be  suppressed  in  this  country. 
I  think  lawyers  can  see  the  trend  It  is  e^o 
unmistakable  "that  no  thinking  man  or  woman 
should  overlook  it.  One  look  al  the  social  and 
political  barometer  will  show  iL  The  lact  is 
we  are  dangerously  near  consicenns  democ- 
racy in  terms  of  equal  di.stribution  ol  property 
and  the  fruits  of  toil.  If  we  focus  upon  sucli 
a  concept,  we  will  soon  become  oblivious  oi  uli 
the  things  we  have  a-ssociaUed  with  democ- 
racy. If  equal  distribution  cf  proper-v  and 
equal  sharing  of  the  fruits  ol  business  m.d  em- 
ployment Is  oiir  goal,  then  it  will  tak^^  avii  - 
cratic  power  to  attain  and  hoid  that  goal  No 
government  that  violates  the  Inherent  in- 
stincts of  people  can  exist  without  autocratic 
power.  CcliectivUm  generated  such  power  ..  i.d 
grows  upon  what  it  generates.  You  tn^y 
create  a  collectivism  with  a  pcvemmeni  afient 
sitting  In  Judgment  upon  evtrv  a.'pcct  of  lile. 
and  call  it  democracy,  but  Hitler  a:  d  Mus- 
fcoiinl  wiU  call  the  hand  better  tlia;.  tiiut. 
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be  p:fpa;e']  t','  ans^xer  the  quciticn:  Is 
BOciali.-r.i.  maiaied  by  an  ir.evunble  dictatcr:;!! 
gcvcTiment,  the  scluticn  tliat  will  accctr.plish 
the  hi-he.-t  d.;::ec  oi  public  welfare?  Tiiai  15 
the  vv.em :Vi  v, ith  the  bark  c3.  And  that 
BUtgcits  ar.c:;;i:r  QUC'stion :  Are  we  gcins  to 
fasten  upon  cur;el\c?  a  svst.-^m  thnt  seems  to 
satisfy  the  material  needs  and  selfish  purp'ses 
cf  the  monient.  in  di.«r?gard  cf  the  ultimate 
havoc  that  mav  result  to  capital  and  labcr 
alike  ^ 

Socialism  is  the  negation  of  private  prcp- 
ert;-  and  capltal:  =  m. 

Mr  Justice  Butler,  at  a  banquet  In  St.  Paul 
Just  before  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Cotirt,  said:  "The  issue  before  the  Air.orican 
people  i?  the  preservation  cf  the  institutiun 
cf  priva'e  property."  That  was  a  prophetic 
Etatt nient.  ar.d  it  was  made  In  1923.  That 
iF-sue  is  now  bem.;  touzht  out.  We  may  as 
^■cli  admit  tlia:  the  rizht  of  private  c-.vr.er- 
Bh:p  cf  property  is  being  challenged  today. 
We  are  again  in  the  struggle  of  the  "have- 
rots"  against  the  "haves,"  which  Is  as  old  as 
the  hl!ls.  In  this  country  we  are  well  en  the 
vay  toward  depriving  owners  cf  the  incidents 
Cf  private  CA'nership.  Once  these  Incidents 
are  taken  away,  the  existence  cf  private 
pT'  perty  becomes  a  delusion.  The  bare  legal 
titl?  to  property  means  nothing.  If  property 
prcduce.s  n.)  earnings  that  the  owner  may 
keep,  it  is  valueless,  and  capitalism  is  at   an 

end 

Th:s  is  no  idle  alarm.  We  see  the  ever- 
rising  current  of  Income  and  ad  valorem 
taxe>,  estate  taxes,  and  other  countless  ex- 
actions— many  c:f  them  fcr  the  avowt-d  pur- 
pose cf  de-troyii~.g  estates  and  otherwise  regi- 
mer.ting  tur  li\es,  V.'e  see  these  supenm- 
po.H-d  upon  the  river  of  governm-nit.  Srate, 
and  municipal  debt,  with  the  flood  of  infla- 
tion ar-d  m'  nfy  tinkering  in  th?  i.fiSnig  Tr.^se 
constitu'e  the  c<  re  of  the  leveling  and  equal- 
izing piocoss  n  w  going  on  that  f.-rbcdes 
desiructicn  rf  tlie  capitalistic  system  and 
op.^!-=  the  way  f  r  production  for  use  and 
Bt-rvice  Every  bu-me.-sman  and  laboring 
man  is  anxi  u.-ly  awaiting  the  answer  to  the 
que--t.cn;  "Wl-iat  dees  all  of  this  mean?" 
The  lp.wyer=  cf  this  duntrj'  can  accept  the 
role  th:.:  w  o-  ncct-pted  by  lavvyers  of  the 
lornia-. :ve  per;  d  cf  tVii.s  Guvernment.  They 
can  help  point  the  way  before  a  relentless 
march,  step  'oy  -top.  on  cue  path,  destroys 
all  possibility  of  a  cl^.oice  of  direction. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Bar  a-5cc!a:i:ns  should  discu.-=s  govcrr.ment 
and  social  -••.  'ems  and  analyze  tlicm  fur  the 
people  Wi-h.,ut  camouflage  The  th;n-s  t!:at 
are  n.asquoradtd  in  the  name  of  democracy 
6hou:d  be  unc  vered  in  the  cold  light  of 
trutli  Any  a-tempi  to  put  tctalit..r:an  prac- 
tices in  derr.ic.atic  dr?-s  should  invite  can- 
did explanation  Is  there  to  be  recz^nized 
no  distimet:  in  between  the  powers  of  our 
Gcver-.ment  wh-^n  at  war.  and  when  at  peace? 
Are  we  to  live  m  a  perpetual  emergency?  Or 
does  it  make  any  di."!erence  whether  we  do 
or  net  "I 

Perpl':>  should  be  told  that  it  is  idle  to  think 
that  the  present  war  will  preserve  demccraey 
or  any  other  fi.rm  of  government.  This  war 
may  detcrtr.me  whether  the  pecple  of  this 
Nation  are  to  maintain  their  power  to  cheese 
their  own  form  of  government.  Nothing 
more  Freedom  from  ft.reigu  aggression  does 
not  m.ean  that  freedom  w;ll  renraln  withm  our 
borders.  National  integrity  is  the  only  thing 
at  issue  in  this  war  What  the  form  cf  cur 
Government  and  .society  shall  be  will  remain 
for  the  people  to  choose,  regardless  of  the 
outcc.r.e  cf  this  war. 

The  pecple  sliculd  be  told  that  the  Con- 
Btitution  is  no  longer  the  ark  of  their  cove- 
nant The  Constitution  has  become  a  highly 
elastic  thing,  by  broad  interpretation.  Our 
Constitution  has  become,  in  effect,  little  more 
than  an  unwritten  constitution  like  that  of 
England  In  ^!ln:le?.po;lJ.  year?  ago,  Lord 
BUkeiihead  said:    "in   times   of  great   stress 


your  Constitution  will  mean  no  mere  than 
cur?  "  I  did  not  believe  him  then,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  do  so  now.  We  are  approach- 
ing parliamentary  supreniacy  The  efficacy  of 
ccnstituticnal  limitations  is  gc:ne  It  has 
b£en  judicially  said  that  the  pecple.  through 
their  rtpreieiitatives,  are  responsible  for 
molding  the  form,  and  d.rectins;  the  practical 
c-ur^e  that  our  Gcvernment  shall  take.  The 
limits  of  experimentation  in  government  are 
a;  bread  as  the  demands  cf  a  miajcrity  of  the 
pecple.  Responsibility  for  government  rests 
upon  the  people,  and  it  has  bei-n  said  that 
"what  the  people  want  they  ultimately  set." 
The  pecple  should  be  told  that  the  prac';cal 
effects  of  the  exercise  cf  gcvern-.-iental  pcv.-er 
are  the  same,  whether  that  power  exists  un- 
der a  ccn.,t:tution  or  other-vi-^e,  and  that  they 
have  the  power  to  say  what  tl'ese  p-actica"l 
effects  shall  be. 

The  test  cf  a  gcvernm.er.t  is  what  is  dene 
under  it.  The  pecple  of  this  country,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  will  decide  the 
great  i.-;ue  of  private  property— the  issue  of 
capitalism  against  collectivism,  the  issue  of 
regimentation  against  freedom  cf  enterprise. 
The  distance  we  shall  travel  on  the  road  of 
sccialization  will  be  fcr  the  pecple  to  measure. 

The  pecple  shcu'.d  be  tcld  that  continued 
existence  of  a  dual  system,  of  govetunent  In 
this  country  is  being  Imperilec::  that  local 
aurnnciny  has  been  whittled  away  by  m.ethocis 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  The  sovereign 
powers  cf  the  States  are  being  taken  away. 
Self-government  is  being  forgotten.  Their 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  danger  of 
monopolization  of  forms  cf  Indirect  taxation 
in  this  country  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  \.ould  deprive  the  States  cf  nece.-sary 
means  of  raising  revenue.  This  will  mean 
taxation  of  capital  assets  to  the  point  of 
eventual  confl.-cation,  and  will  drive  the 
States  to  further  surrender  cf  their  sover- 
eignty to  the  Federal  Government  cr  to  ac- 
ceptance of  social. 7,.it:cn. 


A  Giant  Goes  to  Work — Grand,  Coulee 
Dam,  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF    WOASHI.N-GTON- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F;EPRE<ENT.\TIVEc 


Wednesday,  October  S,  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fir.st  of 
18  of  the  worlds  greatest  geneu^iting 
units  went  on  the  line  last  Saturday  at 
Grand  Coulee  and  beean  pouring  enerpy 
the  equivalent  of  150.C00  horses  into  the 
production  of  aluminum  and  c-her  badly 
needed  war  essentials. 

I  am  naturally  gratified,  ar.d.  while 
to  seme  of  my  colleagues  I  may  appear  to 
-show  an  undue  enthusiasm,  yet  tho.-e  who 
have  seen  this  mighty  structure  icca'ed 
In  the  eastern  district  of  Washmsron.  all 
agree  that  its  magnitude  and  possibilities 
can  be  only  partially  appreciated  when 
seen,  and  that  language  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  describe  it. 

The  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  of  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  of  October  3,  has  an  edi- 
torial imder  the  caption,  ''A  memorable 
day  in  power  annals."  which,  though 
brief,  is  quite  descriptive  of  what  it  means 


to  the  Nation  to  have  this  power  avail- 
able. 

The  editofial  follows: 

[From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Dally  Chronicle 
Of  October  3,  1941) 

A  Memo»able  D.\t  in  Power  Annals 

The  greatest  hydroelectric  generator  of  all 
time — 150. 00(?  horsepower — tomorrow  after- 
noon Joins  tiie  world  power  race. 

Tlie  mamnjoth  machine  will  start  spinning 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Saturday,  the  first  of 
18  generator^  to  enter  production.  Water 
falling  310  feft  at  the  rate  of  141  tons  a  sec- 
ond will  strike  the  blades  of  the  great  tur- 
bine when  the  word  is  given  by  the  Bonneville 
power  administration. 

This  machdne  alone  can  produce  power 
enough  for  all  Industrial  city  of  200.000.  In 
the  next  fev|  months  2  more  will  Join  the 
production  hie  and  when  all  18  are  In  service 
they  will  produce  more  power  than  all  that 
was  produced  by  the  public  utility  power 
plants  In  the  United  States  in  1905. 

Saturdays  ceremonies  mark  one  of  the 
great  milestones  in  Industrial  history  and.  be- 
cause of  th0  Importance  of  power  in  the 
world  armamj&nt  race,  the  event  rates  as  one 
of  the  mlghtt  steps  lu  national  defense. 

In  the  sanpe  issue  of  the  Si>okane  Daily 
Chronicle,  under  the  news  item  entitled 
"Electric  Output  Goes  Up  at  Dam."  is  fur- 
nished some  statistical  facts  of  this  stu- 
pendous giant  that  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use  far  ahead  of  the  original  schedule. 

Today  we  have  in  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  before  us  an  item  of  $6,000,- 
000  to  further  speed  construction  and 
bring  into  use  the  much  needed  electrical 
energy  to  iijsure  the  success  of  our  de- 
termined eniergency-defense  program. 

The  news  item  follows: 

(From  the  Spokane  (Wa.sh.)  Daily  Chronicle 

«^  October  3,  1941] 

ElectrJl  OtrrptjT  Goes  Up  at  Dam 

CotJLEE  DAiM.  October  3.— Grand  Coulee 
Dam  has  adcltd  more  than  100,000  kilowatts 
of  electrical  Energy  to  the  national-defense 
power  pool.     | 

Power  frcni  the  first  of  the  108,000-kilo- 
watt  generatok-s.  which  will  be  placed  In  seiv- 
ice  formally  at  5:30  p.  m.  Saturdav.  has  been 
sending  pcwef  on  a  test  basis  to  the  Bonne- 
ville-Grand Cfculee  power  authority  lines  since 
Tuesday. 

The  dam  hfis  been  serving  the.  BonneviUe 
lines  for  seveial  months  from  its  two  10,000- 
kilcvolt-amp*e  station  service  units. 

The  big  generator,  first  of  18  which  eventu- 
ally will  be  installed  in  Grand  Coulee's  power- 
houses, has  bfen  tested  and  checked  steadily 
since  last  sunimer  and  has  been  in  the  mak- 
ing for  3  ye^'s.  It  Is  the  first  cf  3  to  be 
Installed  in  t^ie  next  few  months,  and  wlU 
produce  morej  power  by  one-third  than  any 
other  generator  ever  turned  on, 

ITS   SIZE    IS    VAST 

A  150  000-hfcrsepower  turbine  will  spin  the 
825-ton  generator  rotor.  Turning  the  water 
wheel  of  the  turbine  for  1  generator  alone 
will  require  ^40  tons  of  water  a  second, 
enough  for  every  person  In  the  United  States 
to  take  a  bat*  every  day. 

Other  figuris  regarding  the  electric  giants 
at  the  Coulee  include: 

The  generator  installation  from  the  bottom 
of  the  water  wtieel  to  the  top  of  the  generator 
Is  as  high  as  ah  18-story  building. 

The  generator  housing  Is  45  feet  across  and 
the  mam  shatt  Is  42  Inches  thick.  Turbine 
and  generatoH  weigh  2.000  tons. 

One  generator  would  light  1,500.000  60-watt 
lamps,  or  enoigh  for  Chlceso.  The  fuU  In- 
stallation wouid  light  New  Yotk  and  Chicago 
both,  supply  $11  power  needs,  and  stiU  have 
some  left  over 


APPLXIMX  TO  THI-:  CONGKKSSIOXAL  KKCOKD 
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The  generator  will  .'tart  turning  8  years 
after  work  was  started  on  (3rand  Coulee  Dam 
and  2'i   years  ahead  of  thf  cnginsa  echedule. 
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PROGR.'V.I    OF   .\NN'JAI.  CONVENTION 


Mr.  CASB  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  a  memorandum  con- 
taining the  program  of  the  tenth  annual 
convention  cf  the  National  Reclamation 
A.ssociation  at  Phoeni:<,  Ariz..  October 
15-17. 

From  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
Pacific,  the  proceedings  of  itiis  convention 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  On  the 
united  effort  it  puts  forth  wjII  depend  the 
future  of  irrigation  in  17  Western  States 
represented  at  its  council  table. 

Attention  has  been  centered  to  some 
extent  in  recent  years  on  power  for  na- 
tional defense  as  a  major  objective  of 
reclamation,  but  we  mu.st  not  lose  sight 
of  the  tact  that  food  for  defense  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  safety  of  this  Nation  as 
power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry- 
There  is  only  one  way  that  we  can  insure 
adequate  food  supplies  for  this  country, 
come  drought  or  floods,  and  that  is 
through  maintenance  of  the  irrigation 
program  that  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  is  sponsoring. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
Memorandum  for  thz  PRtss — For  Immediate 
Reij^se 

The  future  of  the  biUion-doUar  Federal  rec- 
lamation program  affecting  17  Western  States 
will  be  the  center  of  discussion  at  the  tenth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association  at  Phoeinx.  Ariz.,  October 
15-17.  Secretary-Manager  F.  O  Hagie,  of  the 
association,  announced  today. 

Heading  a  delrgation  cf  speakers  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  whose  Bureau  cl 
Reclamation  is  the  mainspring  of  the  pro- 
gram, will  be  Under  Secretary  John  J.  Derap- 
sey,  Reclamation  Commissioner  John  C  Page, 
and  Acting  Director  Abe  Fortas,  of  the  Power 
Division.  The  place  of  Irrigation  pnd  particu- 
larly power  developments  like  these  at  Boul- 
der Dam  and  Grand  Coulee  In  the  national- 
defense  effort  will  have  an  important  place  on 
the  program  of  the  convention.  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  Irrigation  developments  fcr  food 
supplies  and  employment  will  be  stressed 

Senator  Carl  Hatden.  of  "rizona.  chairman 
Of  the  Interior  Department  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet 
concluding  the  se-'sions  of  the  convention. 
Other  speakers  Include  Actmg  Chief  Forester 
Earl  H  Clapp,  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  Milton  S  Eisenhower,  coordinator, 
land-use  program.  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  many  other  men  promi- 
nent  in  Federal  and  State  activities. 

Gov.  Sidney  P  Osborn.  of  Arizona,  will  wel- 
come  the  convention   to   Phoenix,   and  Dr. 


Alfred  Atkinson,  president,  Unlveisity  of  Ari- 
zona, wiU  be  tcastmaster  at  the  banquet. 
The  prcgi-am  in  full  is  as  follows: 

\\rDNE--D*Y      OCTCBER     15 

9  a  m  tc  1  p  m  •  Registration  >  f  dele- 
gates. HMel  Westward  Ho.  (Norr— A  tLgis- 
tration  desk  will  be  open  from  7  p  m  to 
11  p.  m.  Tuesday  evening.  October  14  at  the 
Westward  Ho  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wish  to  register  at  that  time.) 

10  a.  m.  to  12:  State  caucuses,  with  the 
following  order  of  business:  Elect  member  of 
legislative  committee;  elect  member  of  reso- 
lutions committee:  elect  director;  discuss  rec- 
lamation problems  and  policies  of  the  State. 
Including  budget  and  State  quota. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTZRNOON 

Fiesta  room.  Hotel  Westward  Ho 

1:30  p.  m.:  First  convention  session,  presi- 
dent, O    S    Warden  presiding 

1:35  p.  m.:  Invocation.  Dr  R  N  M- rriU. 
First  Methodist  Church.  Phoenix.  Ariz 

1:40  p.  m.:  What  about  Phoenix.  Dr  Reed 
Shupe,  mayor  of  Phoenix. 

1:£0  p  m.:  What  about  Arizona,  Hon.  Sid- 
ney P  Osborn.  Governor  of  Arizona.  Phoenix, 
Ariz 

2  p.  m  :  President's  address,  O  S  War- 
den, publisher.  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Great 
Falls.  Mont. 

2:30  p.  m  :  Treasurer's  report,  J  A  Ford, 
m.inagcr.  Spolcane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Spokane.  Wash. 

2:40  p.  m:  Secretary-manager's  report.  FO. 
H.igie.  secretary-manager.  Nraional  Reclama- 
tion Association,  Washington.  D.  c 

3:10  p.  m.:  Honoring  George  H.  M..x.vell, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association,  which  was  organized  as  the 
National  Irrigation  Association  on  June  2. 
1899,  father  cf  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 

3:20  p.  m.:  Reports  on  State  caucusrs.  by 
director  from  each  State  (5  minutes  each). 

4:30  p.  m.:  Announcements  and  adjourn- 
ment. 

WEDNESDAY  FVENING 

6:30  p.  m.:  Dinner  meeting  of  directors' 
advisory  committee.  Continental  Room.  West- 
ward Ho.  President  Warden  presiding.  Ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  director,  mem- 
ber of  legislative  committee,  member  of  reso- 
lutions committee  from  each  State,  and  two 
others  from  each  State  chosen  by  the  director. 

7;30  p  m  :  Water  users'  lonim.  Fiesta  Room, 
Hotel  Westward  Ho.  Raymond  A  Hill,  con- 
sulting engineer,  Los  Angeles,  presiding.  An 
Informal  discussion  of  the  pioblems  of  the 
water  users.  Program  chairman,  Lin  B.  Orme. 
president.  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Useis' 
Association.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER    16 

Fiesta  Rocm,  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  President 
O  S  Warden,  presiding 

9:45  a  m  :  Western  development,  John  J. 
Dempsey.  Under  Secretary,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10:C5  a.  m.;  Relation  of  power  to  reclama- 
tion, Abe  Fortas,  Acting  Director,  Division  of 
Power.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washing- 
ton. D.  c. 

10:25  a    m  :  Answers  to  questions  from  the 

floor. 

10:35  a.  m.:  Today's  reclamation  program, 
John  C.  Page.  Commissioner.  Bureau  cl  Rec- 
lamation, Washington,  D.  C 

11:C5  a.  m.:  John  C.  Page  Qutstic.  E^x. 
EKjrlng  this  hour  Commissioner  Paee  will 
answer  questions  submitted  In  WTiting  not 
later  than  7  p.  m  .  Wednesday,  October  15. 
If  time  permits,  he  will  also  answer  questions 
from  the  floor. 

11 :50  a  m  :  Official  convention  photcgrai-h. 
In  the  Patio.  Hotel  Westward  Ho. 

12:15  p.  m  :  Luncheon,  Patio,  Hotel  West- 
ward Ho.  auspices  cf  convention  committee. 
Ora  Bundy.  first  vice  president,  Ogden,  UUh. 
presiding 

12  45  p    m  •  E:-:tertainment. 


1  p.  m  :  Interests  cf  the  Manufactiii^r 
In  Reclamation,  W.  W  Shoemaker,  cl.aamhn, 
agricultural  committee.  National  Assocutti'>n 
of  Manufacturers  and  vice  president  Armour 
i  Co  .  Chicago.  LI. 

I;30  p.  m  :  Announcements  a:  d  iidjcuiu- 
ment. 

THt.TRSDAY    .\FTEKNuON 

Fiesta  Room,  H    til  We.'^tWitid  H^r  President 
O    S.  Vvarden.  presidr.  g 

2  p.  m  :  The  Problems  of  Agp-lculra:.  .  C  rl 
H.  Wilkm.  eccncmlc  analyst,  raw  niatfiiils 
national  council.  Sirux  City   Icwa 

2:25  p  m  :  The  Sugar  P.c:ure  Ti,<iav  E  W. 
Rising,  executive  vice  president.  Wtsterii  B-  ct 
Growers   Association,    Nampa.   Idaho. 

2:60  p  m  :  Wheeler-Casc  Projects— The:r 
Problems  and  Progress.  Wesley  R  Nelsm, 
Chief.  Engineering  Division.  Bureau  cf  R'C  a- 
maticn.  Washington.  D    C. 

3:20  p  m.:  Answers  by  spftikef-  to  ques- 
ticns  on  any  of  above  subjccV'- 

4  p.  m.:  four  of  Salt  River  project,  ending 
with  dinner  at  steam  plant  ol  C  A  L  ii  P. 
Co. 

THVRSfi.W    EVrNING 

7  p.  m  :  Stepk  dinner  at  strnTn  plant, 
C.  A.  L.  &  P.  Co.,  hosts  WiHiBin  R  W.illace, 
presiding,  (a)  Informal  jptfGht.:^  by  \;  ii;:.;; 
Governors,  Congressmen,- Senators,  ai.d  d>- 
tlnguished  guests  (b)  Motion  picture  Tlie 
Lifeblood  cf  the  Dc-^ert.  by  Lin  Orme  presi- 
dent. Salt  River  Valley  Water  t,'.=-e:5    As  oc.a- 

tion,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

FRIDAY,   OCTOtLR    17 

Fiesta  Room,  Hctel  Westward  Ho.  Prts:dc:.t 
O.  S.  Warden,  presiding 
9:45  a.  m.:  Forest  Mane.gement  and  Rf.-la- 
mation,  W.  S.  Rofecrans.  president    Anurican 
Ftrestry  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

10:10  a.  m.:  Development  and  C;.  c  of  the 
Forests  In  Our  Watersheds,  Earl  H  Clapp. 
Acting  Chief  Foruster.  United  fctates  Fonst 
Service.  Washington.  D    C 

10:30  a.  m.:  Evaluation  ol  Piiorn.es  In 
Beneficial  Use  of  Water,  Royce  J  Tipit.i.  co:i- 
sultlng  engineer,  Denver,  Colo 

11  a.  m  :  New  t,nd  Pending  Water  Leg  .~la- 
tlon,  Clifford  H.  bione.  director.  CcU.rado 
Water  Conservation  Board.  Denver,  Colo 

11:30  a.  m,:  Answers  by  -peakers  to  ques- 
tions on  any  of  tt)Ove  subjtcis.  Announce- 
ments and  adjournment. 

12:15  p.  m.:   Luncheon,  Pauo,  Hotel  West- 
ward Ho,  auspices  of  convention  comimttip. 
J,  R  Fauver.  director.  Exeter,  Calif    presiding. 
12:45  p.  m.:  Eniertainment. 

1  p.  m  :  A  Menacing  Lone  Drought  Hi-.lbert 
P.  Gillette,  president,  Gillette  Publishii.g  Co., 
San  Marino,  Calif. 

1:30  p.  m.  1  Announcemente  ai.d  adjourn- 
ment. 

TR'DW   AFTKRNOON 

Fiesta  Roo.-n.   IJ   ttl    Westward    H-.   Prfs:drnt 
O  S   Warden,  prt  ';(i.ng 

2  p.  m.:  The  Settlement  of  liritia' I'-n  Prcj- 
ects,  Clifford  Kaynor.  publisiner,  ElleiiSburg 
Daily  Record.  Klensburg.  Wasl) 

2:25  p.  m.:  Changing  Attltuaes  in  Agricul- 
ture. Milton  S  Eisenhower,  coordinator,  lar.d- 
use  program.  United  State-  r><  pai  tnitnt  of 
Agriculttire.  Washington.  D    C 

2:50  p.  m.:  Tlie  National  Values  cf  Wr  tern 
Resources.  Ralph  Bradford,  secretary,  Ui.ltcd 
Slates  Chamber  of  Commcct.  V."..^hi!.g'.c.n, 
D    C 

3:15  p.  XT,.:  Business  session  Report  ot 
auditing  committee,  report  of  budget  commit- 
tee, report  of  legislative  comouiiee.  report  of 
resolutibns  committee,  selection  cf  next  con- 
vention city  Ai.nouncemento  and  acljouni- 
ment. 

4  p.  ni      Mef.ii.t:  ul  i;ca    tai.nd  cf  directors. 

,T.!DAY    r.tNlNC 

7:30  p  m  :  Tf  :.-h  ;.r.:;-;al  bar.qiiet.  PatiO, 
Westward  Ho  Hotel.  au^p'Of^  of  P.»-ioenix  con- 
vention committee  (Inlorin^l).     ToastmaBter, 
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Dr.  Alfred  Atkinson,  president,  University  of 
Arizona.  Tucson. 

Entertainment:    Floor   shc^,   troubadours, 
fiancing. 

Mess;^c:e.s  from  friends  of  reclamation,  Pres- 
IdpiU  O    S.  Warden 

Address.  Hon.  Carl  H.wden.  United  States    i 
Benator  from  Arizona. 


Fifteen-Fifteen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  October  8,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY     DR.     ARNAUD    C.     MARTS, 
PRESIDENT  OF  3UCKNELL  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Dr.  Arnaud  C.  Marts,  president  of  Buck- 
nell  University,  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  at  the 
first  chapel  session  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year,  September  25.  1941. 

The  address  follows: 

It  has  become  customary  for  me  to  speak 
fit  the  first  chapel  session  at  the  opening  cf 
the  academic  year  In  order  to  try  as  your 
Ie.-ider  to  give  some  direction  to  our  common 
life  together  on  this  campus  of  Inspiration. 
I  jhall  speak,  therefore,  briefly  this  morning 
about  the  responsibilities  which  this  Bucknell 
community  of  1,300  students  and  150  teach- 
ers and  administration  have  In  this  fateful 
fall  of  1941  in  our  mutual  endeavor  to  a:d 
each  ether,  to  serve  humanity,  and  to  aid  the 
slow  and  paimul  advance  of  civilized  living 
on  this  earth. 

I  shall  take  as  my  starting  point  a  question 
asked  cf  me  la.*t  spring  by  a  senior  in  cur 
mechanical  engineering  department. 

Each  May  our  mechanical  engineering  sen- 
iors sp'^nci  an  hour  with  me  In  a  questicn- 
and-answer  period.  A  week  before  the  con- 
ference they  send  me  a  wrlttan  list  of  ques- 
tions related  to  problems  that  are  troubling 
them,  and  thus  I  have  some  time  to  think 
about  my  answers.  Theie  Is  only  one  subject 
which  Is  barred — by  mutual  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  I  know  less  than  they  do  about 
It — mechanical  engineering.  Otherwise,  no 
range  of  questions  is  barred — not  even  advice 
to  the  lovelorn. 

Last  May  one  of  many  interesting  questions 
presented  to  me  was  this:  "Why  is  It  that 
in  time  of  war  there  occurs  an  increase  of 
religious  interest  and  at  the  same  time  a  let- 
down of  moral  standards?" 

This  was  an  excellent  question — one  which 
on  the  surface  seems  to  reveal  a  paradox,  an 
Inconsistency  or  ins'ncerlty  in  hum.an  nature. 
But  under  the  surface,  when  one  gives  it 
deeper  reflection.  It  provides  an  Insight  Into 
human  behavior  which  can  Illuminate  our 
course  of  action  at  this  time  of  crisis. 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  very  simple. 
When  one  gets  the  key  to  It.  And  the  sim- 
ple answer  to  this  question  Is  the  answer  to 
some  of  the  basic  problems  which  face  mod- 
ern civilization. 

The  answer  is,  cf  course,  that  there  are 
three  sorts  of  people:  there  always  have 
been  and  there  probably  alwa3rs  wUl  be. 

This  Is  best  Illustrated  by  certain  expe- 
riences which  I  am  having  In  my  council  of 
defense  work  at  Harrlsburg.    We  have  10  de- 


partments of  our  work  there  and  1  of  them 
has  to  do  with  recreation  for  men  in  uniform 
when  they  are  on  leave.  Experts  in  this 
department  find  that  always  about  15  percent 
of  the  men  are  interested  only  In  the  very 
best  types  of  recreation.  They  know  exactly 
how  they  want  to  spend  their  leavtS — They 
want  to  visit  relatives  or  friends;  cr  tl.ey 
vant  to  go  to  the  theater  or  a  conct-rt;  or 
they  want  to  attend  a  baseball  game  or  take 
part  in  some  spcrt;  or  they  want  to  go  to  a 
dance  or  other  scrt  of  p.irty  with  a  self- 
respecting  girl:  or  take  part  in  sume  other 
wholesome  form  cf  rccieaiion.  Thcr  stand- 
ards are  estibiished.  They  seek  out  the  t  p- 
poitunitles  for  fine  recreation  a:.'i  it  d;jes 
not  matter  hew  mr.ny  dives  cr  l.-.v  resorts 
they  encounter,  they  pr'.'^s  them  by  Instinc- 
tively wi*:hout  any  temptation  to  lower  their 
standards  of  conduct. 

But  in  each  camp  there  is  another  15  per- 
cent of  the  men  whose  ta.ites  in  recreation 
and  ccnduct  are  exactly  the  opposite.  They 
are  the  lads  whose  instincts  are  coarse  and 
unrefined.  They  make  a  bceline — like  a 
homing  bumble  be^ — -traicht  to  the  hot 
spots.  The  U.  S.  O  cou'.ri  line  their  pathway 
with  movi"s  and  cantef..  and  reception  cen- 
ters and  sports,  but  th  .-e  15  percent  would 
pass  them  all  by  on  the  run.  for  they  don't 
want  v.ho'.esome  recree.'irn:  they  want  only 
the  booze  Joints  ar.d  gamblii:,'  d.ves,  on  a 
level  With  their  own  tastes 

And  in  betwern  this  upper  15  percent  of 
lads  in  the  uniformed  forces  and  the  lower 
15  percent,  the  remainder — the  great  70  per- 
cent—are undecided,  mrblle,  ready  to  go  In 
the  direction  cf  the  str(  ng'^.^t  attraction  at 
the  moment.  If  wholesome  recreation  Is 
available  and  co:r.panions  1-  ad  them  in  that 
direction,  they  will  go  there  Or  if  they  are 
led  toward  the  hot  spots,  they  will  go  there. 

This  cross  section  of  the  recreational  stand- 
ards cf  cur  men  in  uniform  1*  a  cross  section 
of  cur  whole  life.  Abcut  15  pprcent  have 
hi2:h  Ideals  and  standards  cf  life  to  which 
they  will  be  loyal  through  all  kinds  cf  ex- 
periences. And  15  percent  have  low  stand- 
ards and  ideals,  and  are  too  selfish  to  want 
them  elevated.  And  in  between,  many  of 
the  70  percent  wtil  follow  the  one  cr  the 
ether  15  percent. 

You  are  all  familiar  w;*h  J:hn  Ox.^nham's 
poem  which  expre.sses  this  same  thought  in 
beautiful  lines: 

A   HIGH    WAT    AND   A   LOW 

"To  every  man  there  rpene'h 
A  way,  and  ways,  and  a  way. 
And  the  high  soul  climbs  th^  h;:'h  wiv, 
And  the  low  soul  gropes  the  lew, 

"And   in  b--^tween,   on   the   m!=':y   flats. 
The  rest  drift  to  and  fro 
But  to  every  man  there  cpcneth 
A  high  way  and  a  low. 
And  every  man  decid;th 
The  way  his  soul  shall  go" 

— John  Ozenham. 

ONE  SHIP   DRIVES   EAST 

"One  ship  drives  east  and  another  west. 
While  the  selfsame  breezes  blow. 
Tls  the  set  cf  the  sa:l  and  not  the  gale 
That  bids  them  where  to  go. 

"Like  the  winds  cf  the  air  are  the  wavs  of  fate 
As  we  journey  along   through  life; 
Tls  the  set  of  the  soul  that  decides  the  gcal. 
And  not  the  storm  or  the  strife." 

— Kill  Wheeler   Wxlcox. 

When  you  have  this  cross  section  In  mind 
then  you  have  the  key  to  the  answer  to  the 
mechanical  engineer's  question.  The  reason 
that  at  a  time  of  national  excitement  there 
Is  an  Increase  of  religious  Interest  and  ob- 
servance, and  at  the  same  time  a  let-down 
of  moral  standards,  is  that  there  are  these  two 
"15  percents"  of  our  people  and  they  react 
to  the  situation   In  opposite  directions. 


The  top  1$  percent  come  to  a  sharper  reali- 
zation than  they  have  ever  had  of  their  share 
of  responsiblUty  for  the  sanity  and  decency 
of  the  world,  and  they  undertake,  with  in- 
creased energy,  to  keep  standards  of  conduct 
and  ideals  high  at  a  time  of  danger  and  con- 
fusion. Thtts  we  have  the  Increase  In  re- 
ligious Interest. 

And  at  thie  other  end,  the  15  percent  who 
live  selflshljl  and  vulgarly  see  the  standards 
are  being  Icfrered  and  they  become  mere  ag- 
gressive and  energetic  In  their  low  pursuits 
and  in  their  endeavors  to  bring  all  standards 
down  to  thfir  level  in  order  that  tney  may 
have  a  larger  company. 

We  are  fallowing  the  pattern  now  In  1941 
that  those  ^f  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member cai  recall  so  vividly  In  1916  and 
1917  when  is  America  approached  the  vergo 
of  war  in  tliose  months,  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension began  to  rise  and  there  was  an 
increase  of  yeligious  Interest  and  observance 
by  the  tcpj  15  percent  who  endeavored  to 
lead  the  Naflon  on  the  pathway  cf  high  pur- 
pose and  ufiselfish  ideals,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  Has  also  a  vast  Increase  of  activ- 
ity on  the  Jart  of  the  lower  15  percent  who 
felt  the  wave  of  excitement  about  to  pass 
over  the  Nation  and  who  preached  the  gospel 
of  "eat,  drl|ik.  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow 
we  die." 

Never  before  has  our  modern  world  experi- 
enced a  secohd  great  World  War  so  scon  after 
a  first  great  World  War.  These  great  periodi- 
cal confllct.s  and  armed  revolutions  used  to 
be  spaced  50  or  60  or  70  years  apart.  Conse- 
quently the  memory  of  the  current  active 
generation  <|ld  not  go  back  to  the  expierlences 
of  the  previous  war.  But  this  time  the  sec- 
ond World  War  broke  out  only  21  years  after 
the  close  cf  the  prior  World  War.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  tB  the  speed-up  of  all  our  modern 
life,  or  perljaps  It  is  due  to  the  remarkable 
phenomenoa  of  an  Adolf  Hitler's  genius  who 
brought  th»  storm  of  hate  and  bitterness  to 
a  culmination  much  sooner  than  any  previ- 
ous revolutitnary  leader  has  been  able  to  do. 

But  whatever  the  cause  or  reason  for  this 
speed-up,  we  find  ourselves  now  on  the  verge 
of  a  second  tvorld  conflict  and  with  a  genera- 
tion of  men  and  women  who  can  rtmember 
in  every  detail  the  patterns  bf  national  life 
before  and  during  and  after  the  previous 
World  War.  Let  us  hope  that  our  memories 
will  be  so  faithful  that  we  shall  be  guided  by 
them  to  a  Oobler  course  of  action  than  this 
Nation  followed  In  connection  with  the  first 
World  War. 

During  the  days  of  1916  and  1917  the  lower 
15  percent  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 
social  and  nioral  conduct  of  our  Nation;  "eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  we  die." 
was  their  t»ct  In  one  expression  or  another, 
and  with  that  text  they  led  America  Into  an 
era  of  unprecedented  lowering  of  Idoals  and 
deterioratlofi  of  moml  standards.  It  was  a 
sllk-shlrt  erft  of  boisterous  pleasure  and  sel- 
fish Indulgence  which  left  our  Uepubllc 
weaker  to  this  very  day.  So  they  ate,  they 
drank,  and  they  were  merry,  but  did  not  die. 

It  was  not  a  quick  revolution  of  moral 
conduct  by  any  me^ns.  It  came  slowly,  by 
letting  dowtt  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
People  began  to  use  Sunday  for  sport  Instead 
of  attending  church;  the  night  clua  begao 
to  creep  out  of  the  underworld  Into  the  life 
of  the  upper  crust;  standards  of  modesty  and 
restraint  were  lowered  bit  by  bit;  drinking, 
which  had  been  barred  from  all  ordinary 
social  life  In  America,  became  first  admitted, 
then  expected,  and.  finally,  almost  socially 
compulsory. 

From  one  let-down  to  another,  cur  Na- 
tion went  with  increasing  momentum,  each 
person  excnsing  himself  cr  herself  against 
conscience,  with  the  universal  alibi.  "Every- 
one else  is  doing  it." 

This  cheapening  of  standards  spread  to  the 
colleges,  of  course,  and  college  stucents  of 
the  1920's  became  generally  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  breed  of  noisy,  Ui-bred  younu  people. 
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clad  in  coorxsklns  and  resembling  fur-bear- 
Inp  animals  also  In  their  cultural  capacities 
The  reputation  of  the  colleges  still  suSers 
from  that  cheap  era;  Professor  Cooper,  of 
Glrard.  says  the  movies  still  regard  a  college 
as  "a  place  where  students  have  a  small  room, 
lined  with  banners,  to  sleep  in.  and  a  huge 
stadium  to  play  in  The  profe^^sors  are  all 
Stupid,  and  the  students  get  most  of  their 
education  by  fooling  them  The  deans  are 
the  most  stupid  of  all.  although  the  president 
runs  a  close  second  On  rare  occasions  the 
Students  attend  classes,  but  they  spend  most 
of  their  time  dancing  and  playing.  They  are 
always  falling  in  love,  and  when  the  football 
hero  wins  the  beautiful  co-ed  the  whole 
college  turns  out  and  holds  a  dance  and 
parade  " 

This  silly  and  false  picture  Is  a  hang-over 
from  the  1920's. 

Those   who   knew  America   prior   to   1816. 
and  America  since  1916.  realize  that  some  of 
the  finest  elements  of  our  pr»MOu;  national 
life  have  been  missing  ever  since  those  hectic 
years  when  the  lower  15  percei.t  grabbed  the 
pennant  of  the  Natlcn  and  ma.ched  furiou,.-ly 
toward   the   era   of   selfishness,  cf  greed,   of 
stupidity,  and  of  gambling,  which  character- 
ized the  life  of  this  Nation  In  the  1920  decade. 
Tliere  was  but  one  possible  culmiratlon  to 
the  decade  dedicated  to  these  low  f-tandards 
of  personal   and   national   lif?      The    down- 
hill decade  went   Its  foolish   ccurs.?   thrcugh 
bootlegging,     racketeering,     kidnoplrg,     and 
gnmbllng.  and  climaxed  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1929  In  a  financial  collapse  which  shook  ^he 
very  foundation  of  this  Republic  and  which 
soon  shook  the  structure  of  the  whole  world. 
The  1629  collapse  wasn't  Just  a  financial  eel- 
lapse       It    was   something    far    deeper    than 
that     It  was  the  final  failure  ol  the  national 
selfishness  which  had  been  Initlsted  back  in 
1916  when  the  lower  15  percent  persuaded  the 
malority  of  this  Nation  to  lower  their  stand- 
ards and  to  cast  aside  their  habits  and  tradi- 
tions of  American  honesty,  honor,  and  plain 
decency  for  an  era  of  boisterous,  selfish,  per- 
sonal pleasure 

Since  1929  all  America,  Indeed  all  the  world, 
has  ijeen  paying  the  price  of  our  previous  folly, 
miring  the  1930s  sick  America  nursed  the 
headache  of  the  morning  after  At  that  time 
America,  of  all  nations  In  the  world,  with  the 
greatest  mission  of  any  nation  In  history, 
should  have  been  sUong  to  deal  with  the 
growing  danger  spots  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
America  should  have  been  strong  enough  to 
preser%-e  the  peace  cf  the  world  Instead  of 
being  strong  for  this  great  service  to  human- 
ity America  wa.s  weak  and  prostrate,  using  all 
cur  great  energy  simply  to  survive  and  le- 
cuperate. 

Now  we  stand  where  we  stood  once  before 
In  1916— the  world  is  in  flames  on  each  hori- 
zon-America is  the  hope  of  civilization  as  we 
know  It     We  see  ourselves  approaching  step 
by  step  toward  that  final  fateiui  deciE:on  Just 
as   we   saw    ourselves    approaching    a   similar 
point  of  decision  in  1916  and  as  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  similar  situation,  so  we  observe 
also  the  lower  15  percent  again  taking  advan- 
tage ol  the  excitement  as  it  arises,  once  again 
we  hear  the  same  text  murmured— this  time 
in  diflrerent  word--^— instead  of  "eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die.     the  words  of 
the  same  text  today  are  "Its  a  craz^^  world: 
what's  the  use:  let's  have  cur  own  gay  time." 
Of  course  It  isn't  a  crazv  world   its  the  crazy 
people  m  it.     Dviring  the  past  lew  month?  1 
have   observed    a    letting   down    of    standards 
and  a  deterioration  of  Ideals  exactly  similar  to 
the  patterns  of  1916,  and  I  for  one  am  not 
willing   to  see  America  led   again  down   this 
same    pathway   to  our  national    destruction. 
It's  the  turn   this   time  of  the   upper   15  per- 
cent, instead  ol  the  Icwrr  15  percent,  to  keep 
American  Ideals  nnd  standards  high  thrrui:h 
the  dangerous  crisis  that  he  btf<  re  us     Only 
in  this  way  can  we  emerge  from  these  experi- 
ences, upon    which   we  seem    abcut   to   c;  ter. 
strong  enough  and  fli:ie  enough  to  takt    '.he 


leadership  of  the  reconstruction  of  Christian 
civilization  after  this  cruel  wa:  shal'  be  over. 
Here  on  the  Bucknell  campus  are  gathered 
hundreds  ol  young  men  and  young  women 
who  believe  in  high  ideals  and  nigh  standards, 
or  you  would  not  be  here  Here  on  this 
campus,  in  this  year  of  national  danger,  it  is 
our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  Keep  our  stand- 
ards high  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  a  future  America  Infinitely  finer  and 
nobkr  and  stronger  than  the  America  which 
emerged  Irom  the  first  World  War  m  1918 

The  world  after  this  war  will  sorely  need  a 
generation  of  young  people  with  high  Ideals 
and  with  utter  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Christian  civilization.  There  will  be  fewer 
young  people  in  the  world  with  those  Ideals 
than  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  first 
World  War,  for  during  the  past  10  years  the 
oncoming  generations  of  Germany  and  ol 
Rtissia,  and  ol  Japan,  have  been  actively 
inocculated  with  a  zeal  for  selfish  and  cruel 
living.  They  have  been  taught  by  their  lead- 
ers, whom  they  trusted,  that  they  must  be 
strong  and  aggressive  and  cruel  In  serving 
themselves  only  The  problems  of  the  recon- 
struction of  civilized  living  will  \x  Infinitely 
more  difficult  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 
because  of  the^-e  vast  areas  where  the  youth 
have  been  deliberately  trained  to  cruel  and 
selfish  attitudes 

The  youth  of  America  have  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  which  will  require  your  finest 
Intelligence  and  your  finest  devotion  to  the 
concepts  of  Christian  civillzatlcn.  Henry 
Luce,  the  publisher  of  Time  and  Life,  recently 
wrote  an  editorial  In  Life  In  which  he  said, 
"The  twentieth  century  is  America's  age. 
America  must  at  last  take  the  responsibility 
of  leadership  In  the  reconstruction  ol  our 
civilization." 

America  cannot  take  that  leadership  end 
that  responsibility  if  she  follows  the  lower 
15  percent,  as  she  did  25  years  ago. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  lies  not  in  its 
material  resources  only,  but  In  the  character 
and  unselfishness  and  devotion  of  its  people. 
A  Washington  columnist  says  that  du  ing  the 
9  months  between  the  beginning  of  ihc  war 
In  September  1939  and  the  fall  of  France  in 
June  1940  some  ol  the  gayest  parties  since 
the  days  of  Napoleon  III  featured  the  social 
life  of  Paris.  Parisians  entertained  as  never 
before:  some  of  them  even  rented  villas  and 
ducal  estates  from  the  old  French  nobility 
and  spent  thousands  of  francs  to  do  them 
over  merely  to  give  one  party  for  1  night. 
The  lower  15  percent  were  in  the  saddle  In 
France  and  they  rode  the  French  Re- 
pubhc  Into  the  valley  of  disaster  They  were 
escapists— while  their  country  was  abcut  to 
die  they  hid  themselves  In  selfish,  noisy 
pleasure 

Can  we  learn  from  our  experiences  of  25 
years  ago  and  from  our  observation  ol  these 
other  tragedies  abcut  us' 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  for  our  life  to- 
gether on  the  Bucknell  campus  this  year 
that  we  shall  consciously  keep  the  faith  In 
high  standards  of  Intellectual  effort  and 
moral  conduct.  We  have  treasures  to  pre- 
serve here,  treasures  ol  mind  and  spirit  and 
purpose.  This  is  no  ordinary  place.  This  is  a 
place  of  rare  privilege  and  responsibility. 
This  is  a  colony  of  the  upper  15  percent.  I 
want  you.  each  of  ycu.  to  be  on  guard  against 
these  Influences  and  persons  who  are  al- 
ready seeking  to  spread  their  gospel  of 
"What's  the  use — lets  go." 

I  ask  this  for  your  sake — each  of  you — In 
order  that  you  may  discover  life's  real  secret 
of  inner  happiness — the  let  ling  that  you 
have  been  true  to  the  very  best  that  is  in 
you. 

I  ask  It  for  Buckurlls  sake,  in  order  that. 
regardless  of  h(  w  standards  arcund  us  may 
deteriorate,  this  campus  may  be  kept  by 
you  v."?  a  repository  cf  civilization's  ntbkst 
values 

I  a-k  It  for  America's  sake.  Once  t«,lu:e 
ii.    n.v    memory    I    have    sten    Amtncu    go 


through  the  valley  of  the  i-haci  w  ot  dis- 
honor and  human  tragedy  bet.  use  at  ..  t,me 
similar  to  the  present.  Just  25  years  a^o  the 
upper  15  percent  were  unable  to  lead  cur 
beloved    Republic 

I  get  letters  and  phone  call.'  R:id  ;ifrsonal 
pleas  every  day  m  my  ofBce  at  -he  c.;pr..  1  in 
Harrlsburg  a--king  me  what  vtry"  dtftn.te 
thing  they  or  their  organizatun  can  d  )  in 
the  defense  program  Most  of  them  aie 
hoping  to  get  sfn  assignm.cnt  with  a  uni- 
form or  a  badge  or  a  bit  of  personal  excite- 
ment There  are  few  such  as-»ignments  as 
yet.  except  in  two  special  danger  centers  In 
the  State.  But  there  is  a  tragicr^lly  eK«entlal 
service  which  every  man  and  woman  can  now 
render  America  In  this  hour,  the  hour  of  the 
greatest  peril  our  Nation   has  tver   f..ced 

It  Is  for  the  private  citizen  to  stand  true 
to  high  ideals  ol  personal  llle — -to  be  ho:  e>;t 
in  work  and  play,  to  be  decent  and  orderly 
and  law-abiding  In  every  relaticnshlp,  tc  ba 
unselfish  in  every  word  nnd  deed  An  Amer- 
ica made  up  ol  such  individual  citizens  has 
nothing  to  fear. 

And  no  citizen  can  serve  An^.  rica  ijrtter 
at  this  moment  or  In  the  days  of  trial  that 
lie  ahead  of  us  than  to  mpkr  hmT^elf  or  her- 
self such  a  person 

Let  us  ma*e  this  yf .-  .v-  ;.  \vr  are  to  share 
at  this  place  of  In-..?"  an  experience 
which  we  shall  never  fc:p'M  because  of  its  v,  ry 
fineness  and  its  strengtii  of  honor  and  beauty. 

If  high  Ideals  prevail  this  time.  I  believe 
wp  can  look  across  the  valley  ol  this  present 
weld  tragedy  with  th«»  poet  to  victory  for 
Christian  civilization  I 

"VICTOKY 

"Ye  that  have  faith  ti    :(  ■  k  wi:h  fearless  ryes 
Beyond  the  tragedy  f :  .. 
And  know  that  out  of  c<  atl 
rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life: 
Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  lend  tlie  hfart. 
That    God    has    given    ycu    tlit-    piiceless 
dower 
To  live  m  these  great  times  and  have  your 
part 
In  fr^  doms  crowning  hou", 
"That  ye  may  tell  your  sons  wht  sre  the  light 
High    in    the    heavens — their    lietitaue    to 
take— 
'I    saw    the    powers    cf    darkiiess    take    their 
flight. 
I  saw  the  morning  brt.ik    " 

— Ou  '  ''■  Sca'^nan. 


'.:c\  at  strife, 
.  nd  ivcht  shall 
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ADDRFS.^  BY  ABRAM  P  STAPLES  BEFORE 
N.\TION.^I  ASSOCIA'nON  OF  A'lTOR- 
NE^'S   C>ENERAL  I 


Mr  BYRD  Mr  President.  I  a.'-k  unan- 
imous- consent  to  insirt  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  a  very  able 
addrps.'i  delivered  before  the  National  As- 
sociaiion  of  Attorneys  General  at  In- 
dianapoli.s  ind..  S«'Ptemb'-r  30.  1941,  by 
the  Honorable  Abram  P,  Staples,  at- 
torn'^y  peneral  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
At  the  same  mttting,  Mr.  Staples  was 
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elpc'ed  prosidont  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  Gpneral  of  America. 
The  address  of  Attorney  General  Staples 
deals  with  a  most  vital  question  and, 
therefore.  I  des  re  to  have  his  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressiowal  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  add.-ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  renlize  that  this  is  not  an  appropriate 
t:me  for  the  S'^ates  to  agitate  or  initiate  ccn- 
trov^r^ies  involving  any  uf  the  rights  or 
powers  which  cor-flict  with  those  new  asserted 
by  the  Fedora!  Gcvernmont.  ncr  Is  It  my 
purpose  or  intention  to  advocate  any  such 
action  during  the  present  emergency.  The 
entire  Niiticn  is  now  exerting  its  suprt-me 
efforts  to  tram  its  armies,  to  produce  air- 
planes. t;ink.s.  gu:is,  and  cth-^r  munltion.s  dI 
war.  and  to  build  ships  and  take  ether  ef- 
lective  steps  to  convey  these  supplies,  cr  i 
larae  part  of  them,  to  other  nations  to  aid 
them  in  their  valiant  and  de=per'"ite  stru::gle 
to  pre.«erve  the  freedom  of  the  human  race 
and  prevent  us  enslavement  at  the  hands 
of  ru:h;ess  aggre.ssors.  It  is  clear  that  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  these  worthy 
aim^s  demands  a  thoroughly  harmonious  and 
united  Nation.  Certainly,  the  Attorneys 
General  will  do  nothing  to  impede  or  obstruct 
these  efforts  of  the  Government  or  to  impair 
the  national  unity.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
what  I  have  to  say  will  be  considered  to  be 
In  conformity  with  this  spirit.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  must  be  alert  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  possible,  any  further  permanent  en- 
croachments by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  powers  and  Jurisdiction  reserved 
to  the  States  by  the  Constitution. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  address  the  a-sociation  is  The  Effect  of 
the  New  River  Ca.se.  This  case  (United  States 
V.  Appalachian  Pcw-^t  Ccmpany)  involved  the 
broad  question  whether  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  had  'urisdiction  to  regulate  the 
generation  of  electrical  energy  at  a  power 
plant  constructed  by  the  Appalachian  Co.  in 
the  New  River  at  Radford.  Va  ,  or  whether 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  possessed  the 
paramount  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  same. 
The  power  dam  and  plant  was  being  con- 
structed by  the  power  company  pursuant  to 
and  m  oonformit ■•  with  a  license  granted  by 
Virginia.  The  object  of  the  suit,  institu^^ed 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  was  to  en- 
join the  ccnstrurtion  and  operation  of  the 
project  unless  and  until  a  license  authorizing 
same  should  be  obtained  from  the  Fedc-r-'tl 
Power  Commis-ion.  This  Federal  Ccmmls- 
6ion  had  tendered  the  Appalachian  Co  a 
license  provided  for  by  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act.  This  license  contained  condi- 
tions the  effect  of  which  was  to  bring  the 
project  within  th?  direct  and  complete  regu- 
latory control  of  the  Commission.  Tlie  com- 
pany refused  to  accept  the  license. 

The  m.ain  quesicns  on  which  the  decision 
tur-  ed  v.tre,  fir^'  whether  New  River  at  Rad- 
ford was  a  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States,  and.  second,  even  if  navigable,  wheth- 
er the  regulatory  jurisdiction  or  p  wcr  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  such  waters  ex- 
tenU;.>d  to  matters  m  no  way  connected  with 
navigation.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  filed 
briels  as  amici  in  the  district  court  and  in 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Forty-ore 
States  fi'ed  brief.-;  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  I.  as  Attorney  Gentral 
of  Virginia,  was  granted  leave  to  ar^ue  the 
case  orally  in  th.it  court  Beth  the  distr.ct 
court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  after 
an  e.xha-jstive  review  of  the  evidence,  found 
as  a  fnct  that  Noa-  River  at  Radfr^rd  was  not 
a  nav. gable  water  of  the  United  State^;. 
Both  courts  also  held  that,  even  if  It  were 
Buch  a  navigable  water,  the  measure  of  con- 
trol or  regulation  sought  to  be  exercised  over 
the  project  by  the  license  tendered  by  the 
Federal  Power  C.nimisjion  was  not  a  regu- 
latloa   of   Interstate   commerce,   but   of    the 


manufacture  of  electrical  energy,  and  that 
the  regulation  of  such  an  activity  was  solely 
within  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States 
The  position  talcen  by  all  of  the  41  States  in 
tlielr  briefs  in  the  Supreme  Cc:urt  was  that 
these  tv.-Q  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
should  be  affirmed. 

Tile  Supreme  Court,  however  reversed  the 
ca.'-e  and  held  exactly  the  opposite  on  both 
points,  in  an  opinion  by  Mr.  Ju=tice  Read, 
with  a  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
R  jberts  in  which  Mr,  Justice  McReynolds 
ccricurrel.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  d»d  not  sit 
in  the  ca3e. 

The  eEect  of  the  decision  on  the  powers  of 
the  States  Is  far  reaching,  not  only  because 
of  the  Court's  c^nclu.sicns  but  also  of  the 
reasons  advanced  in  their  support.  It  not 
only  broadens  the  previously  exi<^ting  con- 
cept of  what  constitutes  navigable  waters  of 
the  Unlied  States  but  also  enlarges  the 
former  g.'iierally  accepted  idea  of  the  extent 
of  FfdcnJ  powers  over  J:uch  waters.  Let  us 
consider,  first,  how  far  the  decision  operates 
to  bring  within  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  wa'ers  over  which  the 
Srates  have  heretofore  asserted  their  own  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction,  a  Jurisdiction  which  had 
never  be?n  challenged  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Governm.ent 

The  f..:mer  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  cleariy  established  that  na.-igable  waters 
of  the  United  States  were  only  those  streams 
which  in  their  natural  condition  were  capable 
of  being  commonly  used  in  irterstate  com- 
merce of  a  substantial  character  New  River, 
a  wild  mountain  stream,  clearly  did  not  meet 
this  test  of  navigability.  But  a  new  test  was 
applied,  depending,  not  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  stream  in  its  natural  condition  but  upon 
whether  it  is  possible,  at  a  cost  rcmmensurate 
with  the  need,  to  so  improve  the  stream  as 
to  make  It  navigable  in  fact.  Although  hold- 
ing New  River  navigable  under  this  test,  the 
opinion  does  not  undertake  to  measure  or 
compare  the  cost  with  the  ne -d.  cr  even  to 
point  out  any  need  for  a  waterway  for  keel- 
boat  navigation  in  this  m.cun' ainous  region 
with  its  ample  railway  and  higliway  facilities. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  form^ulate  from 
the  opinion  any  test  or  rule  to  determine 
wheth-r  there  is  "a  balance  between  cost  and 
need"  in  any  particular  case.  In  fact,  the 
opinion  says:  "We  do  not  purport  new  to  lay 
down  any  definitive  test."  The  Court  further 
held  that  it  is  not  necessary  "that  the  im- 
provements should  be  actually  completed  or 
even  authorized  "  They  were  not  authorized 
in  New  River. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the 
new  test  of  navigability  Is  to  bring  about  a 
mark'^cl  change  in  the  status  of  many  State 
streams  and  m  the  control  of  the  States  over 
th^m.  Many  streams  formerly  considered 
ncnnavigable,  wlien  subjected  to  the  new 
test,  Will  or  have  become  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  With  respect  to  others, 
where  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  apply 
such  a  test  are  doubtful,  the  rights  of  the 
States  over  them  rest  under  f.  cloud.  They 
may  be  said  to  occupy  a  sort  of  twilight  zone. 

The  right  of  control  by  the  State  over  its 
streams  not  actually  used  for  r.avigation.  and 
v»-hich  it  Is  certain  will  never  te  so  used,  is  a 
matter  of  the  profoundest  importance.  Sec- 
tions 9  and  10  of  the  Rivers  a:  d  Harbors  Act 
(33  U  S.  C.  A.,  sees.  401.  403  i  prohibit  the 
building  of  any  bridge,  dam.  cil  e.  causeway, 
or  pier  in  any  navigable  water  of  the  United 
States  "until  the  consent  of  Congress  shall 
have  been  obtained"  and  "until  the  plans  for 
the  .same  shall  have  been  subTiitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Enelneers  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,"  and  then  only  in 
accordance  with  such  approved  plans.  An 
exception  to  this  Is  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  may  license  wit  icut  congres- 
sional consent  a  hydroelectric  clam  to  be  con- 
structed and  operated  under  its  supervision. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  eilect  upon  the 
States  in  relation  to  their  highway  bridges  cr 


other  work*  of  internal  Improvement,  such 
as  fish  hatcheries  and  local  flood-contrcl  or 
irrigation  projects,  and,  secondly,  the  effect 
upon  the  development  of  water  power  In 
streams  of  this  type. 

The  problem  of  highway  bridges  will  suISce 
as  an  illustiation  of  the  first-mentioned  class 
of  State  activities.  Before  the  State  may 
build  a  briiige  over  a  naviRable  stream  the 
consent  of  (Congress  must  be  obtained.  Ex- 
perience prives  that  such  consent  will  net  be 
granted  exipt  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
Representalive  In  Congress  If  he  disap- 
proves the  pnd  of  bridge  or  its  location,  he 
may  preverit  congressional  consent,  thus  en- 
abling him  I  to  dicate  to  the  highway  depart- 
ment the  location  of  the  road,  which  Is  fre- 
quently a  tighly  controversial  local  matter. 
But  assuming  the  Congressman  Is  coopera- 
tive, there  ^ay  be  delay  not  only  In  Congress, 
which  may  be  In  recess  but  also  In  securing 
the  approval  of  the  plans  by  the  Chief  cf 
Engineers  tnd  the  Secretary  of  War.  They 
may,  indeed,  require  a  much  more  expensive 
structiire  tlian  the  State  desires  or  feels  It  Is 
Justified  in  building,  as  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened. 

Now,  thqse  Federal  requirements  are  no 
doubt  perfectly  proper  as  applied  to  waters 
which  It  may  be  reasonably  contemplated 
win  be  utilized  as  a  navigable  highway  In 
Interstate  commerce.  But  to  Impose  these 
restrictions: on  streams  where  there  ia  no  con- 
templation of  such  use  operates  as  a  tre- 
mendous burden  and  unjustifiable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  governments  of  the  States  in  the 
administration  of  their  Internal  affairs.  The 
New  River  case  holds:  "The  point  is  that  navi- 
gable waters  are  subject  to  national  planning 
and  control  in  the  broad  regulation  of  com- 
merce granted  the  Federal  Government."  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  as  matters  now  stand  the  States  have 
been  divested  in  large  measure  of  control,  or 
even  use,  ol  practically  all  their  rivers  of  any 
substantial  size  except  with  the  consent  of 
Congress.  It  may  be  argued  that  no  effort 
will  be*  made  by  the  Federal  agencies  to  en- 
force the  prohibitions  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  as  to  these  streams  not  hereto- 
fore considered  navigable,  and  this  may  be 
true.  But  the  State  officers  violating  the 
act  may  Incur  a  fine  of  not  less  than  tSOO  nor 
more  than  (R2,500  and  Imprisonment  of  1  year 
(U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  406).  And  this  penalty 
applies  not  only  to  violation  of  the  act  Itself, 
but  also  to  "any  rtile  or  regulation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  In  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  said  sections." 

This  is  not  an  enviable  position  for  State 
officers,  particularly  when  there  has  been  no 
Judicial  daterminatlon  of  the  navigability  of 
a  stream  id  the  twilight  zone  or  any  asser- 
tion of  its  navigability  by  Congress  or  any 
governmental  agency.  The  State  officer 
must  act  jat  his  peril  or  else  secure  the 
requisite  Pfedeial  consent.  If  the  stream  is 
navigable  tiie  State  cannot  lawfully,  without 
such  consett,  erect  any  structures  therein  cr 
make  any  fxcavatlons.  or  flU-lns,  or  In  any 
manner  alter  or  modify  the  channel  of  the 
stream.  Tte  State  cannot  even  Improve  It 
for  local  navigation,  although  the  stream  Is 
not  in  act«al  or  contemplated  use  In  Inter- 
state comn|erce. 

If,  as  ap|)ears  to  be  the  case,  the  effect  of 
the  declsioti  Is  to  divest  the  States  of  their 
heretofore  , believed  exclusive  sovereign  do- 
minipu  ov^r  a  great  many  of  their  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams,  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ing of  briclges  and  other  structures  therein, 
and  their  t|se  for  Irrigation,  local  navigation 
and  other  mternal  activities,  let  us  next  con- 
sider Its  Effect  upon  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power.  These  streams,  being 
navigable  Raters  of  the  United  States  under 
the  new  t«st,  become  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  ttie  Federal  Water  Power  Act  and 
the  regulatory  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Neither  a 
riparian  owsner,  nor  a  municipality,  nor  even 
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the  State  itself,  mny  constiuct  or  op?rate  a 
power  project  without  a  license  from  this 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  questicn  of  navigability, 
on  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission   turned,    anollier    question    of    far- 
reaching  Importance  to  the  States  was  de- 
cided   in    the    New    River    case.     Tills    was 
whether  the  regulatory  cor  trol  of  the  Com- 
mission,  although   within    .he   terms   of   the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act,  could  constitution- 
ally be  extended  to  matters  having  no  rela- 
tion to  the  regulation  of  stiecm  flow  or  navi- 
gation.   The  Federal  Act  coifers  on  the  Com- 
mission authority   to  regul.^te,  not  only  the 
type  and  plan  of  structure  to  be  erected  by 
a   licensee,  but   also   the  entire   business   of 
generating  electrical  energy     As  stated  in  the 
Court's  opinion  referring  to  the  license  provi- 
sion:  "The  criticized  provisions  summarized 
above  are  not  essential  to  or  even  concerned 
with    navigation,   as   such."     The   regulatory 
provisions  summarized  In  tae  opinion  are  too 
numerous    to  refer   to   In  detail  In  a  paper 
of  this  scope.     Many  of  them  are  extremely 
burdensome,    so    burdensome    in    fact    as    to 
amount  to  a  virtual  prohibition  cl   the  de- 
velopment   of    water    power    by    private    In- 
dustry,   or    by    the    States    either    for    that 
mutter.     One  provision,  which  I  deem  par- 
ticularly  objectionable  to   the   States,  is  the 
so-called    recapture    of    the    project    by    the 
United  States  at  the  expiration  of  the  license 
period — 50  years.     The  Power  Commission  Is 
authorized    to    require    the    setting    aside    of 
amortization  reserves  to  be  applied  in  reduc- 
tion   of    the    value    of    the    Investment    for 
condemnation  pui poses,  with  the  result  that 
the    amount    of    these    reserves    may    be    so 
adjusted  over  the  license  period  as  to  com- 
pletely  amortize    the   lnv€stm,ent   and   leave 
no   value   or  eqtilty   at   itt^   expiration.     The 
United  States  could  thus  acquire  the  prop- 
erty   for   nothing.     This   provision   is   objec- 
tionable to  the  States  for  two  reasons,   first, 
because  the  setting  aside  c  f  the  amortization 
charges  will  necessitate  a  higher  power  rate 
which  the   public   must  pay.   and,  secondly, 
because  the    taking  over  of  the  property  by 
the   Government    will  des  roy   an   Important 
source   of  State   taxation   and   revenue,   and 
hinder    the    States    in    th?    use    of    valuable 
natural    resources   hereto!  ore    considered    as 
belonging  to  them.    It  was  believed  that  the 
States  had  the  paramount  right  to  condemn 
BUch  properties. 

Prior   to  the   decision   :n   the   New  River 
case   It  had  been  penerall?  believed  to  be  a 
principle    well    establishec    by   the    Supreme 
Court   decisions   that   the   only   Jurisdiction 
which   Congress   could   exorcise  over   naviga- 
ble watrrs.  In  addition  to  that  exercised  over 
faat  land,  was  the  protect  .on  and  regulation 
of  navigation.    Hon.  Cordell  Hull  so  stated 
In     aiscusslng     the     water     power     question 
In    the    Htuse    cf    Representatives    In    1928. 
He  referred  to   the   power   of    Congress   over 
navigable  streams  as  a  "naked  right,  with  no 
power  given  to  use  the  water  for  any  other 
purpose   than  navigation"     (Congressional 
Recoed  vol.  9,  pt.  8.   p.  E222  )      However.  In 
the    New    River     opinlor.,    the    Court    dis- 
tinguishes the  cases  thought  to  have  estab- 
lished this  principle,  and  holds  "recovery  of 
the   cost   of  impiovemen;s   through   utiliza- 
tion of  power  are  likewise  part  of  commerce 
control."    And  thus,  although  the  Court,  in 
Utah    Poucr    and    Light    Company   v.   Pfost, 
236  U  S   165.  expressly  held  that  the  genera- 
tion  of   electric, ty  Is  ms.nufacture   and   not 
commerce— that  ccmmeree  only  begins  after 
manufacture    ends^the    Ccurt    In    the    New 
River  case  apparently  reaches  the  conclusion 
that    the    manufacture    of    electricity    on    a 
navigable  stream  is  interstate  commerce,  and 
this  even  though  the  energy  generated  Is  not 
sent  beyond  S'ate  lines.     It  is  not  believed, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  the  decision  Is  to 
clas.slfy  as  interstate  coirmcrce  every  activity 
in  navigable  waters.    It  has  never  tet-n  con- 
tended, so  far  as  I  know,  that  the  States  do 


not  have  exclusl%-e  jurisdiction  over  seafood 
industries    In    such    waters,    except    Insofar 
as  they  might  obstruct  navigation,  or  that 
surh    Industries    constitute    commerce    be- 
tween   the    States.      Virginia    and    Maryland 
have  always  exerci-sed  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  them  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  other 
tidal  waters.    The  States  have  always  regu- 
lated fishing  by  sportsmen  in  their  lakes  and 
streams.     But  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
effect    of    the    opinion    is    to    give    Congress 
paramcunt  regulatc:ry  Jurisdiction  over   hy- 
droelectiic  projects  in  navigable  waters,  and 
that  under  the  new  test  of  navigability  this 
embraces  such  projects  In  practically  all  of 
the  Important  streams  In  the  several  States. 
One  other  matter  of  interest  Is  the  effect 
of  the  opinion  upon  the  question  of  owner- 
ship of  the  property  right  in  the  water  power 
Inherent  in  these  streams.     Ln  the  Ashway\der 
case   (297  U.  S.  288.  330)  the  Supreme  Covirt 
said:   "The  water  power,  the  right  to  convert 
It  into  the  electrical  energy  thus   produced, 
constitute  property."    Virginia  owns  the  beds 
of  its  streams  and    therefore,  would  seem  to 
own  the  water  power  flowing  over  the  bed 
From  early  days,  in  granting  patents  of  land 
to  private  Individuals,  Virginia  has  reserved 
the  ownership  of  her  streams  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  State.     Does  the  naked 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral  States   operate  to   transfer  the    title   to 
the  property  right  in  these  streams  from  the 
State    to    the    United    States''     It    is    hardly 
conceivable  that  the  commerce  clause  could 
l>e  given  such  a   broad  effect,  nor  does  the 
opinion   expressly   so   hold.     The  Court   does 
say:    "Water    power   development   from  dams 
In   navigable    streams    is.   from   the   public's 
standpoint ,  a  byproduct   of   the  general   use 
of  the  rivers  for  commerce,"  but  there  is  no 
discussion  of  the  ownership  of  this  byproduct, 
whether  by  the  people  of  the  State  owning 
the  stream  or  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States.      The     opinion     says     further:     'The 
Federal  Government  has  domination  over  the 
water  power  inherent  in  the  hewing  stream. 
It  is  liable  to  no  one  for  its  tise  or  nonuse. 
The  flow  of  a  navigable  stream  is  in  no  sense 
private  property  "     But   the  Court    evidently 
did  not  consider  as  presented  to  It  for  deci- 
sion at   this  time  the  question  whether  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  owns  the  prop- 
erty right  in  the  water  power      This  question 
would    arise   only    if    and    when    the    Federal 
Government    actually    takes    over    the    plant 
through   condemnation   proceedings   as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act. 
Said  the    Ccurt   further:    "To   predetermine, 
even  in  the  limited  field  of  water  power,  the 
rights    of    different     sovereignties,    pregnant 
with    future     controversies.    Is    beyond    the 
Judicial  function.     The  courts  deal  with  con- 
crete legal  Issues,  presented  In  actual  cases, 
not  abstractions." 

It  has  always  been  the  general  thought 
that  the  States  own  their  water  power.  This 
Is  borne  out  by  the  views  expressed  by  no 
less  a  person  than  President  Roosevelt. 
When  Governor  cf  New  York.  In  his  messages 
to  the  legislature  and  hi  other  public  ad- 
dresses, time  and  time  again  he  asserted  and 
reiterated  that  this  source  of  energy  in  New 
York's  rivers  is  the  property  of  the  people 
of  that  State  (public  papers  and  addresses  of 
FranXlln  D  Roosevelt,  vol.  1).  So  far  as  I 
know  he  has  said  nothing  since  to  Indicate 
anv  change  of  view. 

Summarizing,  then,  by  way  of  conclusion, 
It  may  be  said  that  the  New  River  decision 
has  had  the  effect  of  broadening  the  former 
Judicial  concept  of  what  constitute  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  conse- 
quently of  bringing  within  Federal  control 
many  Important  streams  and  lakes  thereto- 
fore controlled  by  the  several  States:  that 
the  status  of  many  other  streams  and  lakes 
as  to  navigability  is  doubtful  becattse  ol  the 
difficulty  of  determining  when  the  cost  of 
Impiovcments  nece^ary  to  render  them  nav- 
igable m  fact  Is  comniensvuate  with  the  need 
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for  using  them  as  a  common  highway  In 
commerce  among  the  States:  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  •when 
made  applicable  to  so  many  new  waters, 
constitute  a  very  serious  obstruction  to  the 
governments  of  the  States  in  administering 
their  Internal  aS.'.lrs:  that  amendments  to 
said  act  to  clearly  define  and  to  some  extent 
restrict  the  extent  of  its  operation  are  de- 
sirable; tliat  the  scope  of  the  FVderal  regu- 
latory power  under  the  commerce  clause  has 
been  extended  beyond  previous  declslone  of 
the  Supreme  Court  so  as  to  embrace  the  gen- 
eration of  electrical  energy  in  a  navigable 
stream;  and,  finally,  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  severnl  States  own  the  pru}>erty 
right  In  the  water  p<.iwer  in  such  streams,  or 
whether  It  Is  owned  by  tne  Federal  Guveru- 
meut    Is   left   an  open   questicn. 


Has  Madam  Perkins  Reformed,  or  Is  This 
Some  More  of  Her  Political  Demagog- 
ery  to  Mislead  the  Public? 


REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSL  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 


ThuTiday.  October  S,  1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  m  the  Record  a  news  item 
from  the  Washington  Times -Herald, 
under  date  of  October  8.  referring  to 
Secretary  Perkins'  uire  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  clean  house,  stat- 
ing that  their  leaders  shotild  be  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  reason  I  am  inserting 
this  in  the  Record  is  that  perhaps,  ■v.hen 
Madam  Perkin.';  is  confronted  with  her 
own  statement,  she  may  forget  tliat  she 
said  it.  the  same  as  s!:e  has,  forgotten  in 
the  past  some  of  her  damaging  state- 
ments and  would  probably  deny  that 
she  made  them.  So  in  order  that  this  one 
may  not- be  lost.  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
Record.  At  some  future  date.  Madam 
Perkins  may  wi.-h  to  deny  this  statement, 
particularly  alter  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders, 
who  belong  to  subversive  groups  that 
she  Is  now  backing,  take  her  to  ta.'^k. 

Are  not  Madam  Perkins'  statcmiCnts.  as 
shown  here,  pi^rticulariy  in  view  of  her 
past  actions,  the  arch  demacogery  and 
the  22-carat  hypocrisy  of  the  year?  We 
all  know  Perkins,  and  recognize  her  for 
what  she  is  and  what  she  does.  Cer- 
tainly, we  cannot  recognize  or  know  her 
by  her  statements,  particularly  these  new 
statements.  If  her  name  were  not  at- 
tached to  this  item,  no  one  In  the  United 
States  would  ever  attribute  the  state- 
ments to  her.  Is  it  possible  that  her  own 
cliickens  have  come  home  to  roo.=;t  in  such 
great  numbers  that  she  now  finds  her 
position  so  hot  that  it  is  untenable? 

Ls  it  possible  that  she  has  at  la.'-t  real- 
ized that  about  90  percent  of  all  ihe  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  knew  her  now 
for  what  she  is.  and  that  she  is  trying  Lo 
hide  behind  the  skirts  of  demagogery, 
to  create  a  new  personality,  in  order  that 
she  may  contmue  in  her  help  to  tlie  sub- 
versive  interesU   in   the    C.   L   C?     U 
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Madam  Perkins  dcc-s  realize  how  wior.s 
she  has  been,  hcv  the  has  disgraced  her 
cfBce,  she  should  inimediateiy  resign,  be- 
cause her  record  of  administration  has 
been  so  ternble  she  can  never  be  rem- 
stattd  in  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

You  will  note  i~he  culls  on  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  to  drive  out 
racketeering  influences,  and  to  elect 
trustworthy  officers,  and  furnish  full  de- 
tails of  union  finances.  Why  docs  she 
pick  out  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  who,  aft_-r  all,  is  certainly  no 
friend  of  hers,  and,  when  compared  to 
the  C.  I.  O..  stands  so  high  above  the 
C.  1.  O.  as  a  con.<^tructive  union  that  it  is 
net  equitable  even  to  make  a  compari- 
son? Have  you  ever  heard  Perkins  a:-k 
the  C.  I.  O.  to  throw  cut  its  Communists, 
its  racketeei.s.  its  Socialists,  its  subversive 
interests,  and  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  United  Slates?  You  certainly  have 
not.  But,  en  the  contrary,  ycu  have  seen 
her  ccme  to  the  rescue  of  Harry  Bridges, 
condone  his  actions,  defend  him,  and  do 
everything  that  she  could  to  protect  him. 
The  history  of  the  attempt  to  depcrt 
Harry  BridEos  under  the  administraiion 
of  Pcrkms  is  a  disgrace  and  a  blot  upon 
the  escutclieon  of  all  Cabinet  officers 
which  neither  time  nor  memory  will  ever 
blot  cut.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  last 
thing  in  the  wcrld  that  she  wanted 
Bnr'.ges  to  have  was  justice,  and  in  order 
to  biing  Bridges  to  justice  the  whole 
Department  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ral.zation  had  to  be  taken  away  from 
her  because  of  the  disgraceful  and  in- 
com.petcnt  manner  in  which  she  carried 
It  on. 

I  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  her 
conduct  of  the  Labor  Department.  This 
has  been  a  one-sided  C.  I.  O.  adminis- 
tration from  start  to  finish,  in  which  she 
has  backed  the  subversive  interests 
which  are  destroying  this  Government. 
For  any  of  these  reasons  she  should  re- 
sign, and  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see 
Congress  still  impeach  her.  She  declares 
labor  should  be  accountable  to  the  cub- 
lie,  as  are  bank>,  insurance  companies, 
and  stock  exchanges.  Have  you  ever 
heard  her  ask  any  of  the  socialistic, 
alien,  communistic,  racketeering  outlaws, 
who  are  feathering  their  own  nests  at 
the  expense  of  the  honest  rank  and  file 
of  labor  under  them,  for  an  accounting? 
These  racketeers  do  not  account  to  any- 
body, and  I  am  surprised  that  the  Treas- 
ury D^artment  lias  not  gotten  after 
them  and  brought  them  to  account  and 
put  them  where  they  belong.  How  many 
of  these  make  income-tax  returns? 

How  many  of  the  rank  and  file  know 
what  the  finances  are  under  these  men? 
Many  of  us  do  know  not  only  the 
amounts  of  money  that  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  honest  labor  in  the  form  of 
rackets,  but  we  also  know  what  coercion 
and  brutality  the  honest  rank  and  file 
have  had  to  put  up  with.  Have  you  ever 
heard  Perkins  say  anything  to  this  bunch 
of  C.  I.  O.  outlaw  leaders  about  this? 
No:  you  never  have:  and  perhaps  you 
never  will,  unices  she  is  forced  to  it  by  a 
public  demar.d— and  I,  for  cne.  hereby 
make  that  demand. 

M.-idam  Pe:k:ns  also  as^^crto  tha^  t:ll 
Union  c.t.zcns  ihculd  be  American  citi- 


zen?, 


D.c 


ycu     ever     n'tic- 


Madam 


Perkins  giving  any  support  to  my  bill  that 
pro\idcs,  brieny.  m  substancf,  that  "no 
alien  may  represent  labor  in  collective 
bargaining  with  any  business  or  indus- 
try"? No:  she  did  not,  for  she  could  not 
and  maintain  the  relation.-hip  that  she 
has  had  with  these  subversive  leaders 

It  was  stated  in  the  paper  tha":  "this 
was  seen  as  her  repudiaticn  cf  Harry 
Bridge.^-.,  west  coast  C.  I,  O.  le  ider.  whose 
cause  she  had  once  championt  d."  I  have 
stood  en  this  floor  day  aft^r  cay  and 
have  asked  Madam  Perkins  tj  th.ow  out 
Harry  Bnci.ges,  and  we  even  passed  the 
bill  to  deport  him.  Madam  Perkins 
\vculd  net  budge:  but  ycu  w;.!  note  that 
when  the  bill  was  finally  pas.-ed,  the  De- 
partm.ent  got  too  hot  for  her  to  handle 
and  it  was  imm.fdiately  hardcd  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Ycu  v,-:ll  note, 
too,  afcer  this  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  was  transf(-rred  to  the 
Department  of  Just.ce.  tiie  difference  in 
adm.inistration.  and  that  her  friend 
Bridecs  is  now  on  his  way  out.  When 
she  finds  herself  with  thi=;  hot  era!  in  her 
hands,  no  doubt  she  wculd  throw  over 
Br:dses  in  ordtr  selfi.>h;y  to  protect  her- 
self. 

This  demiand  on  the  part  cf  M.id.tm 
Pcikins  in  asking  uninns  t3  mam' am 
hi2h  standards,  particularly  :n  handling 
other  people's  monpy,  to  m.e  is  the  most 
farcical  demagogery  and  piece  of  chi- 
canery, in  order  to  foci  the'  American 
people,  that  I  have  ever  S'"'r'n. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  Madam  Perkins 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  and  desirable 
that  she  handle  the  public's  labor  busi- 
ness just  as  carefully  as  she  would  sug- 
gest that  the  unions  handle  other  people's 
money?  Perkins  does  not  come  before 
the  ccurt  with  clean  hands  Decause  she 
has  handled  the  business  of  tlie  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  reference  to 
labor,  in  even  a  far  worse  manner  than 
the  racketeering  outlaw  la'ior  leaders 
have  handled  other  people's  money. 

This  is  another  arch  pi':'ce  cf  hypocrisy: 

The  public  also  expects  of  its  institutions 
that  no  indivlciua:?  shall  gam  at  the  exp>ense 
of  the  public  and  that  no  ft:nds  will  be 
sidetracked  into  the  pockets  of  those  whose 
activities  serve  eiih-jr  their  personal  greed  or 
antisocial  purpose. 

Let  us  look  at  Perkins"  record.  Ycu 
will  find  that  she  has  violated  every  one 
of  the  fundamental  premi.-es  that  she  has 
expounded  here,  namely,  that  she  has 
supported  the  C.  I.  O.  group  in  their  fi-ht 
to  extract  unreasonable  amoant.^,  in  so- 
cialistic control  of  business,  in  unreason- 
able hours,  and  many  ether  things,  and 
particularly  in  the  amounts  of  m.oney. 
Is  this  Labor  Secretary  so  dumb  that 
fhj  does  not  yet  realize  that  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  S:ates  have  to  pay  in 
taxes  th-ese  things  which  she  has  so  in- 
equitably given  away  to  these  subversive 
leaders?  Could  it  be  a  fact  that  at  last 
it  is  percolating  through  he:-  head  that 
many  of  the  upstanding  and  outstanding 
young  manhood  of  this  country  are  serv- 
ing at  S21  a  month,  v.-hen  this  so-called 
Sfcietary  cf  Labor  has  be-r  feathering 
the  nests  of  the  racketeering,  socialistic, 
cr-mmunistic,  outlaw  lab-^r  leaders  of  the 
CIO? 

If  ever  a  person  wrcie  th?ir  own  in- 
dictment, their   failures  in  cScc,  their 


violations  nf  nil  the  rules  of  decency, 
Madam  Pc :  1  /Uld  not  have  made  a 

more  peifett  joD  of  it  than  she  has  here 
made  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  view  of  this,  Madam  Perkins, 
and  in  v;ew  of  your  own  record,  you  are 
the  type  of  person  that  certainly  should 
be  gotten  cut  of  Government,  if  not  out 
of  the  United  States  entirely.  Has  this 
not  yet  percolated  through  your  thick 
head?  And  if  it  has,  will  you  not  resign 
before  you  are  thrown  out? 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
follows: 

[Frcm    the    Washington     Times-Herald     of 
October  8,  1941] 

Secretary  Peikins  Urges  A.  F.  or  L.  to  Clean 

House— Lej  ,DE3S  Should  Be  American  Citi- 
zens, She  Tells  Convention 

Seattle,  Wash.,  October  7.— Secretary  cf 
Labor  Frances  Perkins  today  called  on  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its  sixty- 
first  annual  ^cnventlon  to  drive  racketeering 
Influences  oni  of  its  unions  by  makmg  thesa 
organizaticna  elect  trustworthy  officers  and 
furnish  full  jdetalls  of  union  finances.  She 
declared  labof  should  be  as  accountable  to  the 
public  as  art  banks,  Insurance  companies, 
and  stock  c.xiihanges. 

Madam  Peiicins  also  asserted  that  all  union 
cfflcials  snouid  be  American  citizens.  This 
was  seen  as  aer  repudiation  of  Harry  Bridges. 
west  coast  C.  |.  O.  leader,  whose  cause  she  had 
once  champl(ined. 

NoJ  interested  in  bridges 

Bridges'  deportation  to  his  native  Australia 
on  a  finding  that  he  once  belonged  to  the 
Communist  Party,  which  advocated  ov-erthrow 
of  American  Government,  has  been'  recom- 
mended by  a  Federal  referee.  Madam  Fir- 
kins said  she  was  "not  interested"  m  Bridges. 

The  delegates  exhibited  sharply  contrasting 
attitudes  in  listening  to  messages  frcm  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Governor  Harold  E.  Stas- 
scn,  of  Minnesota.  Little  more  than  half  of 
the  600  delegiates  were  In  the  hall  when  the 
President's  address  was  read,  and  the  hand- 
clapping  was  subdued.  He  had  called  on 
labor  to  support  his  all-cut  program  of  aid  to 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  by  avoiding  any 
stoppages  of  defense  work. 

All  the  delegates  were  in  their  places,  how- 
ever, when  Stassen  delivered  his  talk  In  per- 
son. He  was  interrupted  by  loud  cheers  when 
he  called  oq  the  Government  to  prevent 
abuses  that  precipitate  strikes  and  ask  labor 
to  keep  the  administration's  widespread 
powers  on  only  a  temporary  basis.  He  waa 
given  a  long  standing  ovation  when  he 
finished. 

TJ^GES    HIGH    standards 

Secretary  Perkins,  while  not  using  the 
specific  word  "racketeering,"  said  the  public 
demands  that  unions  maintain  high  stand- 
ards. partlcuSarly  in  the  handUng  of  "other 
people's  monjy." 

"The  scrupulous  accounting  for  money, 
regular  independent  and  public  audits  of  all 
mcnej-s.  including  Insurance  funds,  dues,  and 
assessments.  Is  bound  to  be  expected."  she 
said,  "and  It  should  be  done  voluntarily  by 
the  trade  unltns.  rather  than  under  compul- 
sion. Many  cf  the  best  unions  have  estab- 
lished such  njethods  and  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

"With  the  trade  union  basic  right  pro- 
tected by  statute,  surely  no  moneys  need  be 
expended,  exdept  as  authorized  by  the  mem- 
bership and  tt)T  purposes  which  can  l>e  stated 
in  a  public  Recounting  without  embarrass- 
ment to  anyoine. 

"The  publ!<i  also  expects  of  Its  Institutions 
that  no  individuals  shaU  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  laud  tliat  no  lunds  wUl  be  side- 
tracked into]  the  pockets  of  those  whose 
activities  serie  either  their  personal  greed 
or  antisocial  ipurpose.     The  public  has  this 
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same  expectation  of   banks.   Insurance  com- 
panies, and  stock  exchange." 

speculate  on  urowne 

There  was  speculatior  as  to  whether 
Madam  Perkins'  remarks  were  Inspired  by 
the  case  of  George  E.  Brawne.  twelfth  vice, 
president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Theatrical 
and  Stage  Employees  There  have  been 
reports  he  will  not  be  nmcminated  to  the 
A  F.  of  L.  executive  council  He  is  scheduled 
to  go  on  trial  In  New  York  tomorrow  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  extort  $550,000  from 
motion-picture  companies. 

Governor  Stassen  Bald  the  Government 
should  have  a  clear-cut  labor  policy  and 
should  not  take  away  the  right  to  strike. 


Asking  for  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OF  R L.MARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENAIL   c  r    THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  OciuOtr  9,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  GERALD  P.  NYE,  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA,  EEFORE  A.MtPJCA 
FIRST  COMMITTEE  RALLY  AT  NEV.  ARK, 
N.   J. 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  FIecord  an  address 
on  the  subject.  Asking  for  Trouble,  de- 
hvered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Nye]  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
September  23.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
President  in  1940  has  since  become  a  director 
In  a  British -dominated  Insurance  company, 
a  director  of  the  New  York  Ship  Building  Co., 
which  Is  enjoying  contracts  approaching  a 
hall  billion  dollars  with  the  United  States 
Government,  has  become  a  director  or  has 
been  nominated  to  become  a  director  In  the 
Lehman  Bros.  Corporation,  and  Is  an  out- 
front  advocate  of  further  Involvement  of  our 
country  In  Europe's  war 

Nevertheless,  he  is  the  same  man  who  on 
November  12.  a  few  days  following  the  Presi- 
dential election,  said: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  and  I  both  promised  the 
people  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  that  if 
we  were  elected  we  wculd  keep  this  country 
otit  of  wor  unless  attacked.  Mr  Roosevelt 
was  reelected,  and  thte  gy.emn  pledge  for  hmi 
I  knew  will  be  fulflUed,  and  I  know  the 
American  people  desire  him  to  keep  It  sacred  " 
Some  of  ub  arr  stUl  asking  that  those  prom- 
ises made  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
"WiUkie  be  kept  sacred  I  think  It  altogether 
fair.  In  light  of  what  is  l)€ing  revealed  by  polls 
and  Immediate  contact  with  the  people,  that 
90  percent  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States  are  prayerfully  urging  that  these 
Rcosevflt-Willkie  promises  of  the  late  can\- 
paien  be  kept  sacred. 

Because  we  are  asking  and  Insisting  that 
our  country  be  kept  from  Involvement  in 
foreign  war  we  are  called  Isolationists,  with 
emphasis  upon  the'  Implication  that  we  are 
blind,  or  would  bury  our  heads  In  the  sands, 
that  we  would  h.Tve  no  social,  no  economic 
relations  with  tiie  rest  of  the  world,  that  we 
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would  simply  Ignore  all  the  world,  and  that 
we  would  even  abandon  foreign  trade. 

Now  lets  just  pause  long  enough  here  to 
see  who  are  the  real  isolationists  in  keeping 
with  this  loose  defining  of  what  constitutes 
Isolationism. 

As  a  refult  of  Presidential  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  during  the  last  2  or  3  years, 
the  United  States  has  virtually  no  shipping 
or  trade  activity  in  the  Pacific,  we  have  sur- 
rendered lo  others  our  ships  and  tankers 
until  we  have  all  but  abandoned  trade  with 
South  America,  and  are  even  without  the 
usual  Intercoastal  shipping  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  largely  becavise  we  have  given  cur 
ships  to  others.  Whatever  trade  exists  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  Santa  Glaus  trade,  a 
trade  that  brings  us  only  debt,  a  trade  most 
costly  of  maintenance.  This  is  the  result,  I 
repeat,  of  the  manner  In  which  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  conducted,  a  policy  that  was 
threatening  virtuaUy  every  power  upon  this 
earth  excepting  only  one,  a  policy  which  en- 
dangered hatred  and  su^-plcion.  This  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  interventionists. 

This  interventionist  policy  has  all  but  com- 
pletely Isolated  the  United  States.  TlrOEe 
who  would  get  us  nearer  to,  or  actually  Into 
the  foreign  wars,  have  accomplished  an  isola- 
tion more  complete  than  the  United  States 
has  known  in  all  its  history.  And  when  this 
madness  is  over  with,  as  it  will  be  one  day, 
we  shall  doubtless  find  that  Great  Britain  has 
all  our  cargo-carrying  ships,  continuous  con- 
trol of  all  the  sea  lanes,  her  own  trade  intact, 
while  we  have  abandoned  ours  and  are  with- 
out the  shipping  capacity  needed  to  under- 
take renewal  of  cur  lost  foreign  trade. 

That  will  be  the  result  invited  by  the  kind 
of  isolationist  policy  pursued  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration  and  the  interventionltts 
of  America. 

Washhigton  and  Jefferson  were  isolation- 
ists, but  in  quite  another  sense.  Thty  were 
isolationists  against  the  hates  and  the  wars 
of  foreign  lands.  They  were  Isolationists 
against  the  notion  that  we  could  hope  to 
reform  or  In  any  wise  Influence  Europe  In 
the  adoption  of  American  Ideology.  Jeffer- 
son expressed  his  style  of  isolation  well  when 
he  said: 

"For  us  to  attempt  lo  reform  all  Europe, 
and  bring  them  back  to  principles  of  morality 
and  '1  respect  for  the  equal  rights  cf  nations, 
would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another 
character." 

Dr  Ray  Lyman  Wilbtu".  president  of  Stan- 
ford Univereity,  brings  the  Jefferson  thought 
down  to  date  In  more  modern  language  when 
he  says: 

"If  anyone  believes  the  American  people 
can  go  out  and  force  other  nations  around  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  he  has  a  Hitler  com- 
plex." 

President  Roosevelt  was  once  this  style  of 
Isolationist.  It  wasn't  more  than  4  years  ago 
that  the  President  was  saying  that  he  would 
net  object  to  being  called  an  Isolationist  so 
long  as  Isolation  meant  Isolation  against  other 
people's  wars. 

I  knew  that  I,  along  with  millions  of 
Americans,  am  isolationist  In  the  sense  only 
of  seeking  to  avoid  trouble  with  and  part  In 
other  people's  wars.  The  interventionists 
have  won  isolation  by  seeking  for  and  ask- 
ing for  trouble. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  afforded  In  essence, 
the  kind  of  Isolation  that  I  believe  In  but 
definitely  not  the  kind  of  Isolation  which 
the  Interventlcnists  advocate  and  further. 
Tlie  Preslaeut  and  the  interventionists  have 
redefined  the  Monroe  Doctrine  We  have  had 
the  Doctrine  so  redefined  as  to  make  it  an 
invitation  to  trouble.  As  construed  by 
American  leadership  today  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine Is  an  instrument  which  forbids  non- 
Americans  any  Interference  on  the  Amer.caa 
continent  but  which  permits  America  to  iij- 
terfere  anywhere  In  the  world.  It  becomes 
now.  In  the  hands  of  Interventionists,  an 
lasUumeut  to  inviJe  trouble  for  ourselves. 


There  is  nothing  new  about  this  venttire 
because  for  many  months  the  admluistra-  , 
tors  of  our  American  affairs  have  been  ask- 
ing for  trouble;  threatening,  daring,  and 
pjshiug  others  to  extremes  which  could  not 
win  anything  but  trouble.  This  asking  for 
trouble  has  brought  cur  country  to  a  dis- 
tressing need  for  more  of  the  instruments  of 
national  defense.  In  the  providing  of  that 
defense,  however  much  people  may  differ  with 
the  occasion  for  It — In  the  winning  of  na- 
tional defeirse  of  adequacy^  there  Is  no  dis- 
unity amorg  the  people  or  to  the  Congress. 
There  is  di.:unity  en  the  theory  that  cur 
defense  Is  adequately  provided  for  by  de- 
fending others  or  providing  the  defense  In- 
struments for  ethers  who  in  turn  might  one 
day  surrender  them  to  those  against  whom 
we  feel  required  to  provide  H  larger  defense 
for  ourselves. 

The  saddest  thing  in  this  day  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  cur  national  Invitations  to  and  for 
trouble  have  been  always  in  the  name  of 
peace,  of  keeping  our  country  out  cf  cthor 
peoples'  wars.  With  no  enenty  In  sigh?  \v:th 
no  threat  made  against  us.  cr  even  imphcd. 
we  have  pursued  a  defense  policy  that  has 
made  us.  if  not  in  word  then  by  deed  at  least, 
a  partner  of  certain  belltgcrcnt  nations. 

Look  now  to  the  question  of  hew  wc  have 
been  asking  for  trouble  at  every  turn  in  the 
conduct  cf  our  foreign  policy  of  the  last  3 
years. 

First  came  repeal  of  th*^  :irn.=  rmhricc  in 
the  name  of  keeping  us  cut  of  war.  This  ac- 
tion violated  neutrality  in  the  e\es  cf  inter- 
national law  and  understanding.  Indi  d  it 
violated  International  law.  R<=p>eal  cou  d  have 
been  accomplished  cnly  as  the  administration 
sold  Congress  on  the  theory  that  the  rejthl 
would  help  MB  keep  out  of  war.  And  it  wi'.l 
be  remembered  that  with  the  repeal  cf  the 
embargo  the  Pn  sident  said : 

"This  Government  clearly  and  definitely 
will  insl.=:t  that  American  citizens  and  Ani^ri- 
can  ships  keep  away  from  the  immediate 
penis  of  the  actual  zone?  of  conflict." 

Need  the  American  people  be  shewn  in 
detail  how  far  afield  frcm  this  declaration  of 
September  21.  1939.  the  Prelidcnt  haf=  flown 
since  he  accomplished  his  puipose  \\:th  r.- 
peal? 

As  If  asking  for  more  trouUle.  and  In  viola- 
tion of  cur  own  laws,  the  President  dl.'i'o^- 
sessed  us  cf  exceedingly  valuable  ships  at  a 
time  when  our  Navy  was  pleading  for  more 
ships  This  act,  too,  was  represented  by  the 
President  as  b«'lng  a  step  to  keep  us  cut  of 
war.  however  much  It  violated  the  spirit  of 
International  Isiw 

Asking  for  trouble  'as  we  were,  we  found 
ourselves  eventually  ready  to  adopt  the  ways 
of  Europe,  the  Instrument  fi-ithout  which  a 
dictator  could  r  ever  thrive;  we  adopted  peace- 
time conscription  and  later  put  m;litary 
training  on  a  30-month  basl;:.  whereas  up  la 
Canada,  which  is  at  war.  compulsory  military 
training  Is  a  requirement  for  only  4  month.s, 
with  the  Canadian  ccnscrlptce  subject  to 
service  away  from  home  only  as  he  volunteers 
that  service. 

This  policy  of  ours  of  asking  lor  trouble 
found  the  President  speak! r:g  pleasantly  only 
of  thof^e  countries  which  wculd  pitch  thrir 
strength  with  one  belligerent,  with  "stab  In 
the  back"  language  for  those  that  would  net 
ally  themselves  as  the  Prcsidtent  would  chocsa 
they  might  ally  themselves, 

The  lend-lease  bUl,  with  Its  provisions  in 
violation  of  international  lau-  permitting  the 
repairing  of  the  ships  of  a  belligerent  nation 
In  our  own  pcrts.  and  permitting  other  acts 
which  were  in  violation  of  international  law, 
was  a  further  asking  for  trcjuble  and  was  at- 
tained by  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion with  their  representation  that  even 
these  steps  were  In  the  interests  of  keeping 
us  out  of  war. 

The  President,  and  his  sons  who  have 
chosen  to  speak  elsewhere  in  the  world,  have 
Biiowa  a  terr'ble  impatienoe  in  tlie  lack  of 
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'~h  w  if.ci  l;r:r.?  us  more  actual 
-e-:r.ir.g  p-  iicy  ct  everlastingly 


Incidents  w:. 
trcul:le,  in  ;t 
a?k:!-  ;  f^  'i-u'rle. 

Witli  pa^»;:ce  gone,  seemingly,  because  the 
IncKleiit  did  nu*.  "occur  in  sufficient  decree  to 
enrage  the  American  people,  the  President 
took  to  lii-r-  a:r  w;ivcs  12  days  ago  and  pro- 
cla:m.ed  a  w..r  N'  t  a  constitutional  war.  but 
a  w.jr  by  Fre'-ide:.t;al  utterance.  In  that 
fireside  chat  h.<^  oidered  American  ships  to 
sho<  t:  c.n  ?:_h'.  ihe  vessel-;  cf  certain  nations 
not  at  war  against  us.  And  q\utc  sim.ultane- 
ou.-'-ly  comes  "he  announcement  of  the  Secre- 
tary'of  the  N.ivy  tirat  our  Navy  is  convoying 
ships  across  tlie  Atlantic.  This  convoying 
had  to  be  up  -n  the  crders  of  the  President 
of  the  Ui-.ited  St.ites,  liie  vt  ry  same  President 
who,  when  m  attaining  these  steps  to  trouble 
one  after  am.'.l'.'-r  m  the  name  of  helping  us 
keep  out  of  w.ir.  had  said  upon  occasion: 
"Convoys  n.ean  sho<,ting  and  shooting  means 
war." 

Put  two  and  two  together  and  we  niust  ac- 
knov. ledge  ti-.at  we  are  today  at  Vvar,  not 
con^titutionaily  at  war  but  at  war  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  m  violation  of  the  wishes  of 
the  «reat  majority  of  the  American  people. 

This  Is  the  result  of  a  program  of  many 
months  of  asking  fi;r  trouble  in  the  name  of 
keeping  cur  country  out  of  war.  There  may 
be  some  confusion  m  sctiie  minds  about  this 
day  but  historians  25  and  50  years  hence  are 
going  to  have  no  diTiCulty  understanding 
Just  wh  it  IS  re.-pjns;b:e  for  our  predicament 
of  this  hour,  or  what  will  be  responsible  for 
our  involvement  in  the  war  if  we  are  involved. 
Historians  aie  n-. ^t  eomg  to  look  with  any 
sympathy  upon  the  Presidential  declaration, 
after  all  of  tl^ese  mvit  uions  to  trouble  have 
been  issued,  to  the  e^-ct  that  the  decision 
of  war  or  peace  is  new  up  to  Germany.  Ey 
what  n^ht  can  any  man  order  cur  ship?  to 
shoi.'t  the  ships  cf  ether  nations  and  then 
say  that  the  choice  cf  war  or  peace  is  up  to 
that   other  i;atii  n  alone? 

Asl:.ng  for  tri.  uble!  And  while  we  hav;-  b  r-n 
askincr  tins,  we  liave  been  paradiirg  our  rep- 
resentatioi:!  of  int.>re-t  in  pcLice.  pfuce.  p?,ice. 
And  not  onoe  has  cur  Ccvernment,  under 
PreMc!  nit  P-...C53velt.  m.ade  the  slightest  mcve 
to  bring  about  peace.  Nt-ver  has  cur  Gcv- 
eir.m-~nt  sought  to  bring  warring  nations  to 
an  undtTstai.d  ng.  Instead,  he  has  procidtd 
p.nd  gibed  anci  c'liven  other^  on  to  war.  A^^am. 
when  hl^tc;y  cf  the.-'  diiys  is  recorded,  it 
Ehall  have  tc  be  everla-tingly  rec',  rded  that 
there  never  w,.?  a  b-.tttr  time  for  peace  than 
new  No  pe.;c?  arconir'-'-hcd  later  en  can 
be  any  better  cr  ;.ny  nuie  er.duiing  than  a 
p.-a'-f  that  cjuld  be  fiitertamcd  right  now 
But  11. ST. -ad  of  trying  to  accomplish  an  end 
to  this  world  slaiuxhTer,  American  leadership 
say*,  as  the  Prcsidtiu  said  last  February  25; 
"Tiie  first  thing  is  to  win  the  war  " 

On.  ffllcw  A:ner;Ci-,ns,  wlio  can  be  so  bhnd 
as  to  fail  tc  knew  the  part  which  cur  country, 
und'^r  Its  present  kadership,  is  playing  in  a 
coi.imuat.G.i  (  f  this  world  slaughter. 

H',  w  much  longer  wiil  the  American  pK'cple 
consent  to  th-  surrtrider  by  Its  Congress  to 
Presidential  riqutst.  Presidential  dictate.' 
How  much  IcngiT  will  the  people  let  their 
Cor.grt  ss  ccn-ent  to  this  continuing  asking 
for  trcuble?  H;  w  m.uch  Icnger  will  there 
be  consent  to  a  ;taui:rih;p  oi  cur  American 
thinl'iing    by    British    miinds    which    are    bent 

upon  bnng-.r.R  iv.:t  ciily  American  niachir.ery 
but  American  Iive<.  and  still  mere  American 
dollars,  into  th?  p.e;erving  of  dcminaticn  cf 
the   world   by  cne  pcw^r? 

I  am  iict  blaming  Britain  for  her  persis- 
tent efTort  to  get  us  Into  this  war.  I  cannot 
avoid  blam.ng  my  ccuntry  for  the  seeming 
blindness  which  is  taking  us  Into  that  war. 
Might  I  suggest  that  if  we  Americans  mu«t 
listen  to  Briti'h  statesmen,  that  we  listeii  to 
Br.t.sh  statesmen  speaking  in  an  hour  when 
they  were  less  selfish  than  they  are  in  this 
terrible   hcur    cf   pressure  upon  th?m 

Wc  lik?  to  think  that  v.-hat  we  are  doing 
for  Great  Biita:n,  Gre.at  Britain  would  do  for 


us  If  we  were  in  her  shoes.  Winston 
Churchill  told  us  in  1934.  told  all  the  world, 
in  fact,  that  Great  Britain  "must  be  safe 
from  undue  foreign  pressure.  '  •  *  We 
cann.ct  confine  the  safety  of  our  ccuntry 
to  the  passions  or  the  panic  cf  any  foreign 
nation  which  may  be  facing  seme  desperate 
crisis  ■■  So  we  need  more  notice  than  that 
cf  what  wc  might  expect  frcm  Great  Britain 
if  our  p:.-itions  v.-ere  reversed  in  this  hcur. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  comes  to  vs  and  eter- 
nally preaches  that  there  can  be  not  even 
faint  suggestion  cf  peace  with  ct."  so  lacking 
in  honesty  and  sincerity  a-  Hitler  Yet  In 
1D3S  it  was  the  same  Lord  Beaverbrook  who 
declared: 

'We  crtainly  credit  Hltl~-r  vith  h''.nesty 
and  sincerity.  We  believe  m  his  pur- 
pose     *      *      *" 

Britain's  Icrds  and  earls  engiae  in  most 
i  persistent  effort  to  convince  u;  that  there  can 
j  be  no  ptace  -\-ith  Hitler.  Yet  Lord  Rcther- 
!    more  in  1938  dcclaied: 

j        ■•Tl^.ere    is    no    m.an    living    whose    premise 

i    given  in  regard  to  something  cf  real  moment 

!   I  wculd  socner  take.     He  is  simp.e,  unaffected 

and     obviously     siiiccre.     He     is     supremely 

Intelligent  " 

The  lane  cause  of  this  w.-.r.  we  are  t.  -Id.  and 
we  want  to  believe,  is  Hitler.  Lf.id  L':.t:.:an 
did  a  grand  Job  for  his  C(. untry  m  ;.;;r,.d;i.g 
this  fceli  'f  for  American  consurapti-  n  Yet 
it  was  the  same  Lord  Lothian  ^\ho  m  1S33 
said  of  the  trouble  that  was  brf.vio.g  in 
Europe : 

"We  aie  larg^-ly  respons.ble  for  the  situa- 
tion that  conft'-nts  us  today— ewe  meaning 
Great   Britain) . 

"If  another  war  coir.es  and  the  history  of 
it  15  ever  written  the  dispassion  ite  historian 
a  hundred  years  hence  will  iiot  say  that 
Germany  alone  was  r.. sponsible  icr  it,  even  if 
rhe  strikes  the  first  blow,  but  that  those  who 
mism.anaged  the  wurld  betwetn  1918  and 
1937  had  a  large  share  of  re-ponsibility." 

■  Tiie  thing  to  do  now  is  win  the  war."  says 
tie  Frosident.  "Stop  the  aggressors."  And 
Winsfon  Churchill  seconds  the  motion  with 
more  demonstration  of  how  impossible  it  is 
to  even  think  cf  talking  about  a  peace  with 
H'tl -r  lie  may  w;-h  i.  w  that  he  had  not 
said  it,  but  m  1D38  we  found  the  same 
Churchill    saying: 

"I  have  alwayj  t:,:d  *hat  if  Great  B.itnin 
weie  defeated  m  war.  I  h.-ped  we  should  find 
a  Hitler  to  lead  us  back  to  our  rightftil 
po:~iticn  among  the  nations." 

Aren't  v^e  making  ourselves  "the  laughing 
stock  for  all  time  to  come  wh;?n  we  let  cur 
thinking  be  so  completely  dominated  by  the 
pressure  of  Britons  who  are  under  pressure  at 
the  niiin-.ent?  Are  we  going  to  anticipate 
that  h-.-tcry  will  record  as  fact  that  which 
seme  V.  .iuld  ho-.e  us  believe  t^day,  namely, 
that  our  present  predicament  is  one  occa- 
sioned by  unavoidable  circumstances?  Isn't 
it  rather  c'ear  that  time  must  show  to  our 
satisfaction,  if  we  are  not  satisfied  now.  that 
otir  predicament  is  one  by  invitation  and 
pr^-cian-iation  of  our  own.  encouraged  and 
ii.'.ited  by  foreign  and  selfish  influences  that 
v.culd  net  do  as  mucli  f.r  u*  tnder  reversed 
circumstances'' 

We  did  not  make  this  man  H.tl-:r;  Biitaln 
did.  Hitlerism  is  not  the  cause  that  Britain 
f.shts;  Hitlerism  .s  only  the  result  of  a  cause. 
Waste  our  blood  and  our  wealth  In  destroy- 
ing Hitlerl.=m  if  wc  v.lU.  but  let  us  know  that 
whrn  cur  war  is  v.cn.  v.e  v.-:ll  have  defeated, 
not  the  cause  of  this  war  but  the  conse- 
c/ucnce  cf  Britain  s  dictated  peace  following 
the  last  war.  No  one  makes  quite  so  plain 
and    clear    the    cause.?   of   this    war   as    has 


David  Llovd  George,  who.  aft'-r   tl 


present 


war  was  declared  by  Britain  asainst  Ger- 
many, stocd  on  the  floor  of  the  British  Par- 
iament  on  the  9:h  day  of  May  1C'40  and  deliv- 
ered him.self  of  this  feolmg,  knowing,  and 
understanding  address: 

"The  Ti-eaty  of  Versaill'^s  wa;  n  .t  carried 
cut  by  those  who  dictated  It.  A  good  deal 
of  the  trouble  was  due  to  that  feet.     We  were 


dealing  with  gcvernments  in  Germany  which 
were  democratic  governments,  based  on  a 
democratic  franchise,  with  dem.ocratlc  states- 
men, and  it  i^  because  we  d.d  not  carry  out 
the  undertakings  we  had  given  to  those 
democratic  governments  that  Hitler  came 
into  power.  '4here  was  a  good  deal  that  was 
done  in  Germany  more  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  disaiinament.  The  solid  promise 
that  we  gave,  not  merely  in  the  treaty  itoell 
but  in  a  doclmient  which  I  took  part  In 
drafting,  whiqh  was  signed  by  M.  Clcmen- 
ceau  on  our  behalf,  that  if  Germany  dis- 
armed, we  should  immediately  follow  her 
example,  was  not  carried  out,  and  there  is 
no  governmeat  that  is  more  responsible  for 
that  than  thg  present  National  Government 
which  came  Itito  power  in  1931.  They  had 
their  cpportuiiity^,  America  was  ready.  Ger- 
many was  reidy— it  was  a  time  when  Herr 
Bruening  was;  in  charge — but  we  refused  to 
carry  out  the  terms  after  Germany  had  been 
completely  disarmed.  We  had  the  certlhcate 
of  the  ambassadors  to  say  that  disarmament 
was  completetl.  but  in  spite  of  that  we  did 
not  carry  ouo  our  part." 

No  one  outfcide  the  inner  circle  can  speak 
authoritatlvelfcr  in  this  hour  concerning  the 
possibility  cf  the  existence  of  commitments 
made  by  Americans,  with  or  without  the 
consent  and  inowledge  of  the  President,  but 
commitmentsi  nevertheless  which  might  have 
been  made  ti)  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to 
Russia,  to  Pcjland,  to  the  Balkan  countries. 
But  it  is  altogether  fair  to  say.  and  t'-"  say 
again  and  agp.n.  that  if  commitments  have 
been  made  ijcgirding  what  Americ".  would 
do  in  certat^  eventualities — if  these  com- 
mitments hate  been  made  and  become  now 
embarrassing]  under  Invited  circumstances, 
let  the  President  cf  the  United  States  be 
made  to  remember  at  every  minute  that  he 
has  made  ccifimitments  as  well  to  131.000  000 
Americans.  <he  folks  at  home.  Commit- 
ments that  tre  a  first  obligation  upon  the 
President   of  the  United  States. 

Come.  Americans,  chins  up.  This  is  noth- 
ing more  tt  an  a  Presidential  war.  Your 
country  is  net  at  war,  and  will  not  be  at  war 
until  it  is  declared  by  your  repres-niatlvcs 
in  Congress,  Don't  let  that  oppo-sltion  which 
would  break  this  splendid  united  front  of 
nonintervention  If  it  could — don't  let  them 
inject  prejulices  and  racial  strife  to  ac- 
complish thit  end.  Chins  up.  The  cause 
cf  nonlnterv  mtlon  Is  not  lost.  Indeed,  the 
winning  maj  be  Just  around  the  corner.  We 
can  win.  I  repaat  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  declaration  of  a  constitutional  war.  And 
I  can  say  to  ycu  here  and  now,  without  fear 
of  contradic  iun,  that  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  President  of  the  United  S.ates  him- 
self that  he  can't  obtain,  with  the  situation 
what  it  is  ai  this  moment,  a  declaration  of 
war  GUI  of,  tl  le  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLM  AN.  OP 
OREGON  AT  PORTLAND.  OREG. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  Of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
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.gon  [Mr.  HoLM.^N^  in  Po:-tland.  Orrg.,  on 
Friday  evening,  September  12,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrc.«:s  ■ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

Good  evening,  friends  a  .id  neighbors,  our 
Government  is  beset  with  many  serious  prtb- 
lems— problems  vital  to  our  people.  Tliese 
problems  Involve  the  safety  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  and  happine.ss  ol  all  of  us  who  £^re 
American  citizens  They  involve  interna- 
tional questions  of  policy  as  well  as  national 
ecoiiomic  Issues. 

I  would  like  to  talk  over  with  you  here  to- 
night my  observations  rela'ive  to  these  mut- 
ters I.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
for  Appropriations,  its  subcommittees  for  De- 
ficiencies and  Naval  Affair;,  and  the  Senfte 
Committee  for  Military  Affa  rs,  have  seme  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  them  due  to  the  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  learn  about  them  from 
original  and  authentic  sources  of  reliable 
Informatlcn. 

*As  your  Senator  in  the  Federal  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  give  you,  my  neighbors,  my 
present  views  on  5ome  of  these  questions  of 
Federal  policy.  Can  we  not  consider  this 
moit  serious  situation  which  now  Is  confront- 
ing us  without  excitement  anjer.  or  malice? 
I  am  more  concerned  a'^out  the  growing 
strength  of  subversl\e.  in'oleiant.  and  dis- 
orderly forces  within  our  own  country  which 
appear  tc  receive  support  and  encouragement 
from  the  executive  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment than  I  am  alarmed  about  possible 
Invas.ons  cf  our  country  by  foreign  foes. 

In  foreign  relationships,  let  us  look  before 
we  leap  Now.  before  any  rash  commitments 
are  made  irrevocably,  let  us  calmly  survey  the 
entire  field  of  national  perils,  our  resources, 
cpportuntles,  and  obligations,  and  then  let 
us  do  what  is  best  for  our  own  people— the 
American  people. 

I  r.m  fcr  America  first.  I  must  be.  I  took 
a  solemn  oath  belcre  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
National  Capitol  when  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
United  States  Senator.  This  oath  obligates 
me  to  give  my  entire  loyally  to  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Government  and  to  the 
Anierican  people.  Others  may  wander  far 
afield  in  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  but 
I  cannot  I  must  be  faithful  to  my  oath  of 
office,  and  that  is  my  natural  inclination  and 
ardent  desire,  as  weU  as  my  patriotic  duty. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters 

I  cannot  have  an  American  allegiance  and 
an  allegiance  to  any  foreign  nation,  or  foreign 
people,  at  the  same  tinnre.  All  I  want  to  do 
new  is  to  discover  the  wisest  course  to  pursue 
whereby  I  may  serve  best  the  Interests  of 
all  American  people  and  then  to  follow  that 
course.  I  can  be  a  politi:ian  and  choose  to 
run  with  propagandized  and  misguided  ix)p- 
ular  clamor  regardless  of  the  disasters  which 
such  an  unprincipled  course  would  produce, 
or  I  can  take  the  course  which  is  best  cal- 
culated to  preserve  our  Government  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  to  protect  the 
Am.erican  people,  even  though  that  course 
may  be  very  unpopular  at  the  moment. 
Either  course  is  open  to  me  new.  I  am  free 
to  make  a  choice. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  mart>Tdom  of 
Ore:cn's  most  patriotic  Senator  of  25  years 
aeo^the  late  Senator  Hurry  Lane;  nor  am 
T'oblivlovis  to  the  fact  thit  those  politicians 
are  always  most  popular  who  vote  for  every 
appropriation  and  against  every  tax  levy. 
However.  I  see  before  me  the  path  which 
George  Washington  took  when  our  country 
labeled  under  very  similar  circumstances  in 
1793.  I  can  hear  the  vcice  of  the  patient 
and  wise  Abraham  Lincoln  calling  from  the 
same  direction.  I  believe  I  know  what  the 
tormented  veterans  In  th;  hospital  on  Mar- 
quam  Hill  and  the  forever  silent  soldiers  In 
Mount  Scott  Cemetery  would  have  me  do  I 
shall  try  to  go  along  with  these  who  always 
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serve  their  country  reeardless  cf  what  the 
personal  consequences  may  be  to  themselves. 
I  assure  you  I  have  no  selfish  nor  ambitious 
motives  now. 

During  my  campaign  for  the  Senatorshlp 
3  years  ago.' I  stated  that  I  favored  making 
our  country  so  strong  in  a  military  way  that 
no  foreign  nation  would  dare  to  attack  us, 
and  then  we  should  mind  our  own  business. 
I  have  adhered  to  that  policy.  I  have  even 
been  effective  In  raising  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  national  defense.  Let  us 
not  confuse,  however,  national  defense  with 
international  offense  Let  us  call  things  by 
their  right  names. 

Before  we  can  be  effective  In  any  military 
action,  regardless  of  what  our  motives  and 
desires  may  be.  we  first  must  have  adequate 
armies,  air  forces,  and  navies  trained,  organ- 
ized, officered,  equipped,  and  supplied,  fit  and 
prepared  for  any  eventuality.  'We  do  not 
have  now  such  a  military  organization. 

While  our  Navy  Is  prepared,  it  Is  held  In- 
active in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  constant 
menace  of  the  Japanese  Navy.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  this  situation. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  It  is  the  convic- 
tion of  those  who  are  hot  for  war  that  our 
objectives  are  In  Europe.  Where  we  can  land 
our  forces  there.  I  do  not  know.  We  can- 
not get  to  Europe  unless  our  Navy  is  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  We  cannot  take  cur  Navy 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  without^  taking  It 
cut  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  then,  under 
present  conditions,  automatically  would  sur- 
render the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  control ,  of 
the  Japanese. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  without  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  now,  Singa- 
pore, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  would  be 
lost  to  Britain,  and  the  Philippines,  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  and  other  island  outposts 
would  be  lost  to  America;  moreover,  the 
Panama  Canal.  Alaska,  and  the  entire  Pa- 
cific coast  would  be  exposed  to  attack,  with 
only  an  Inadequate  defense  available  to  us. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  of  vital  importance 
to  our  national  defense.  Its  defensive  protec- 
tion is  not  yet  completed.  I  am  advised  that 
if  a  first-class  military  power  should  get  a 
foothold — establish  a  base  for  operations — In 
Alaska,  the  successful  defense  of  the  entire 
terntoi-y  of  our  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  would  present  some  extremely 
difficult  military  problems. 

Let  us  consider  the  present  defense  of  our 
immediate  Area— the  Oregon  country,  the 
Columbia  River  watershed,  which  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  breadbaskets  in  the  world^a 
hungry  world  which  soon  may  be  a  starving 
world."  Let  me  remind  you  that  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  in  the  world  have  been  taken 
out  of  construction  and  production  and  put 
Into  destruction  and  consumption. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  I  hare  inspected  within  the 
past  month  the  fortifications  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Much  which  I  know 
and  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion  1  cannot 
disclose  because  it  is  executive  information: 
but  I  am  not  violating  any  confidence  when 
I  tell  you  there  is  not  a  piece  of  ordnance 
In  Forts  Stephens.  Canby.  or  Columbia  of 
later  design  or  efficiency  than  1898.  What- 
ever could" serve  Britain  at  this  time  has  been 
removed.  These  obsolete  fortifications  are 
exposed    to    attack    from    the    air.     The    best 

guns  there  have  a  range  of  soi-nethlng  more 
than  7,000  yards.  The  guns  on  a  modern 
battleship  have  a  range  of  more  than  14,000 
yards.  Our  present  defenseless  situation  is 
obvious. 

I  am  doing  what  I  can  to  correct  it  and  to 
have  located  and  completed  at  the  earliest 
moment,  air  bases  and  depots  for  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  in  this  area:  but  the  fact 
Is  there  is  much  to  do  and  not  sufficient  time 
or  materials  and  labor  with  which  to  do  it,  if 
we  are  to  begin  hostilities  immediately.  I 
have  also  inspected  the  naval  hydroplane 
base  at  Tongue  Pomt,     It  is  modern  and  up 


to  date:  but  incomplete  and  short  cf  certain 
fupplies  on  account  cf  our  aid  to  Brita  n  I 
cannot  be  more  specific  But  the  condition 
cf  our  defenses  in  the  Oreg.-^n  coumry  is  ab  nit 
the  condition  of  the  national  defenses  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country  and  fur  the 
same  reason  Afier  the  defeat  at  Dunkirk 
our  magazines  and  arsenals  were  stripped  to 
aid  England,  I  am  not  criticizng  this  I  am 
merely  stating  a  fact:  but  it  leaves  us  unpre- 
pared. 

About  5  cr  6  years  ago  the  strene  h  rn  paper 
of  the  American  Navy  wa?  •-  •!  f  Japanese 
Navy  about  as  5  is  to  3,  If  calcul:.t-d  on  even, 
or  equal,  terms  a?  to  location  H  wevrr.  the 
effective  strength  of  a  navy  !;k.f  '!.e  efTe-'ive 
strength  of  an  army,  decreas  ■^  a-;  tl.p  distancs 
of  combat  increases  from  Its  base  The  Amer- 
ican Navy  Is  stronger  off  cur  c  n.'-ts  than  it 
would  be  cff  the  coast  of  As:a 

However,  during  the  past  5  or  6  vears  sme 
of  our  townsmen  among  otiier^,  !;av«  made 
large  profits  In  merchandising  scrap  iron 
which  Japan  has  needed  so  de^peately. 
With  this  scrap  Iron  Japi-n  laid  dcwn  the 
keels  of  larger  and  more  pcwerjn!  battle-h:ps 
than  those  cf  previous  design  T^  meet  this 
Increase  in  the  naval  streneth  cf  Japan  we 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  two-orean 
Navy  and  made  the  necessary,  current  appro- 
priations. We.  too.  IncreTspd  the  size  and 
strength  of  our  new  battleships  We  were 
forced  to  do  this  or  become  an  Inferior  naval 
power.  Then,  we  discovered  that  the  present 
locks  m  the  Pannmn  Canal  we-e  n'^t  larce 
enoueh  to  accommodate  the  battleships  and 
airplane  carriers  of  the  new  and  increased 
size.  So  then  we  had  to  authorize  and  make 
the  current  appropriations,  for  a  new  set  cf 
larger  locks  at  Panama  But.  cf  course  we 
have  this  satisfaction — seme  of  our  citizens 
made  money  selling  scrap  iron  to  a  pot'ntial 
enemy.  Others  have  made  personal  profits 
by  supplying  prc-;pectlve  foes  with  tin  plate 
when  our  own  st:)ck  piles  are  Insufficient  for 
cur  own  needs,  while  other  International 
traders  sold  airplane  beacons,  fuel  oil  cct- 
trn — an  Ingrredie.it  of  some  forms  of  exp'o- 
glves — and  a  number  of  other  strategic  ma- 
terials and  critical  minerals  to  foreign  na- 
tions now  strenathened  by  these  military 
supplies  and  ppt  to  attack  us  with  firm 

I  have  been  in  the  W'est — Utah.  Nevada. 
California.  Idaho,  and  Oregon — much  cf  the 
time  while  the  Senate  has  b°pn  In  a  practical 
recess  duriiig  the  past  2  months,  enclenv.  ring 
to  expedite  the  domestic  production  of  stra- 
tegic minerals,  a  number  of  which  are  rapidly 
becoming  of  critical  importance  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  Then  we  discover  that  some 
rash  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  without  fol- 
lowing the  ramifications  cf  their  impulsive 
orders  all  the  way  through,  e'^tablish  priorities 
and  limit  prices  for  manv  materia's  without 
regulating  the  costs  of  essential  elements  in 
those  materials.  This  results  In  the  cessa- 
tion of  production  of  the  very  things  we  need 
I   most 

Many  imporfsnt  industries  are  facing  a 
shut-down  because  they  cannot  now  get  sup- 
plies or  equipment  vitally  necessary  for  their 
continued  operation.  Because  a  southern 
Oregon,  or  northern  California,  miner  of 
chrome  could  net  obtain  a  replaccnient  for  a 
broken  part  of  his  automobile  truck  he  had 
to  stop  his  mining  operations.  Without 
chrome  and  other  strategic  minerals,  the  na- 
tional-defense proarram  will   bog   down 

This  thing  of  entering  aiid  waging  a  vic- 
torious war — and  who  wants  to  wage  an  un- 
successful war — Is  a  most  complicated  and 
hazardous  undertaking.  We  have  been  less 
than  3  years  preparing  fcr  the  national  de- 
fense. Germany  has  been  preparing  for  war 
for  20  years.  She  has  had  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  international  profit  seek- 
ers and  traders  and  financiers  o:  Encland, 
France,  and  America,  and  now  the  youth  of 
America  is  expected  to  again  face  slaughter 
to  salvage  civlUzaticn.  It  Is  r.  t  fair  One 
group  augments  Its  profits  while  another 
group  perishes. 
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APPEx\DIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RKCOr.D 


No  Amer'can  youth  has  appealed  to  me  to 
ni'h  this  country  into  war  nor  to  find  a  place 
for  hnn  in  the  active  combat  units  of  cur 
miluary  forces  I  have  heard  a;ily  from  these 
■who  do  net  theuiaeivci  intend  to  lake  an 
active  part  in  any  armed  battle  of  a  shooting 
war 

If  it  becomes  inevitable  that  this  Nation 
mu^t  EC  to  war  with  scmebody.  let  us  be  pre- 
pared to  be  effective  in  thi^t  war  and  to 
know  Just  whom  we  are  to  ns:ht  and  why.  A 
year  aco  we  were  helping  Finland  fight  Rus- 
sia. Now  we  are  helpin,^  Russia  fight  Fin- 
land. France  aiid  England  each  made  a  sol- 
emn covenant  with  the  other  that  neither 
ever,  ever,  ever  wculd  niake  a  separate  peace 
With  German}  but  that  both  would  continue 
to  fit;ht  against  Germany  as  long  as  either 
of  them  had  anything  with  which  to  fight. 
Since  then.  France  ha£  had  to  make  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  Germany,  and  now  England 
Is  try.ng  to  starve  and  de.-troy  France  and 
France   is   cppo.,ing    England.      Much    of   the 

mlhiary  equipuvuc  and  supplies  which  we 
sent  to  Fraiice  to  aid  her  in  her  extremity 
ha^  been  used  to  destroy  Loudon  and  other 
places  in  England.  May  it  not  eventually 
transpire  that  Ent^land  may  find  it  to  her 
advantage  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany  as  France  did?     Then  what? 

I  have  given  elective  cooprraticn  to  pro- 
viding aid  by  this  country  to  England, 
France.  Finland.  Norway,  and  other  victims 
of  ruthless  aggressions  (except  in  the  case 
of  Iran)  and  shall  continue  to  do  s<j  and  to 
protect  the  American  fiag  wherever  it  may 
be;  but  let  us  be  extremely  careful  where 
and  when  and  under  what  conditions  we 
send   the  Anierican  flag. 

In  1788.  Alexander  Hamilton  made  the 
lollowmg  observation  m  the  Federalist: 

"The  cp.uses  of  hostility  among  nations 
are  innumerable.  There  are  some  which 
have  a  gtneral  and  almost  constant  opera- 
tion upon  the  collective  bodies  of  society. 
Of  this  description  are  the  love  of  power, 
or  tlie  desir..  oi  preeminence  and  do- 
minion—the  Jealousy  of  power  or  the  desire 
of  equality  and  safety.  There  are  others 
which  bave  a  more  circumscribed,  though 
an  equally  operative,  influence  withm  their 
Bphtres.  Such  are  the  nvalships  and  compe- 
titions of  commerce  between  commercial 
nations.  And  there  are  others,  not  less 
numerous  than  either  of  the  former,  which 
take  their  origin  entirely  In  private  pas- 
sions; in  the  attachments,  enmities,  hopes, 
and  fears  of  leading  individuals  In  the 
communities  of  which  they  are  members." 
This  observation  is  equally   true  today. 

The  international  situation  is  dreadfully 
complicated  end  constantly  changing.  How- 
ever. I  am  conscious  all  the  time  that  we 
must  make  our  own.  country  strong— so 
BtTi^ng  that  we  shall  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  eventuality  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Until  then  let  us  be  very  cautious 
and  hold  cur   peace  if  p   s.-iible. 

America  has  developed  wonderfully  ef- 
ficient airplanes,  ordnances,  and  devices  for 
combat  use;  but  our  production  of  them  has 
been  disappointing  Strikes  which  cause 
shut-down.-,  of  Industries  e.^sential  to  the 
nati.mal  defence  and  the  shortaae  of  alumi- 
num, have  been  very  serious  in  the  delays 
Which  they  have  c.=ius<^d. 

I  have  not  yet  been  effective  In  making 
any  contribution  to  the  remedy  of  the  strike 
situation  but  I  ha\e  been  able  to  expedite 
prcduction  of  alumii:um  by  securing  authorl- 
zaricns  and  anpn  priatiun^  ahead  of  sched- 
ule for  the  ultimate  instslLuion  of  all  the 
generators  In  Bonneville  Dam  which  now 
supplies  power  for  the  production  cf  about 
half  of  all  the  aluminum  used  for  naticnal- 
def"nse  purposes 

O'.ir  armies  nre  short  of  heavy  and  light 
artillery,  motorized  cavalry,  airplanes,  tanks, 
explr'ivcs,  ard  materiel  of  all  kinds.  On 
account  of  th.se  shortages  those  boys  whom 
we   drafted   for   trainint:   have   not   had   the 


instruction  which  it  is  ntc<:.-&ary  ^:r  th-m  to 
receive  to  enable  them  to  be  eiricieni  sol- 
diers in  waiiare  uncitr  modern  conditions. 
In  my  op.ni-jn.  it  would  be  cru'  1  folly  to  rush 
them  into  active  foreign  combat  n.'W. 

In   the  program   for  erficient   national  de- 
fense there  are  a  i.umbtr  cf  .-tcj;.-  which  we 


mu-t    take,    each     m     its    order. 


We     have 


planned  the  a.  st  step  but  ha-.e  nxit  yet  com- 
pleted It.  Wl.en  we  do  complete  it,  prudence 
dictates  that  in  the  light  of  ovir  experience, 
resrurcc-.s,  and  ccnditicns  confronting  us  at 
that  time,  we  plan  and  take  the  .-econd  step; 
and  so  on  until  we  are  truly  prepared  to  be 
elScient  and  effecti'.e  It  s«ems  to  me  that 
the  President  wants  to  take  the  thirteenth 
Step  first.  He  would  si-'ingle  the  reef  before 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  hcu-e. 

I  have  observed  that  some  merci:ants  when 
an  unprofitable  bii^inoss  seems  irretrievable. 
venture  evervthmg  upon  the  destruction  of 
their  establishments  in  a  possibly  profitable 
fire.  Likewise,  I  suspect  that  this  urge  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  gc:  nearer  and 
nearer  and  ever  nearer  and  finally  iiito  the 
Eurcipean  war  may  be  wi-li  the  idea  of  bury- 
ing the  record  of  8  years  of  administrative 
failures  in  an  international  conflict. 

At  present,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  con- 
fine the  u.-e  cf  our  Army  to  the  defense  of 
our  homeland. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Consider  the 
fate  of  France.  Let  us  got  prepared  for  any 
national  need  without  delay.  Let  us  unite  as 
one  people  and  go  forward  with  sense  and 
unafraid  for  whatever  may  be  m  store  for  us 
as  American  nation.als  de:-:r.ci;;ig  cur  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
protecting  the  Amtrlcan  people  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  emplrymcnts.  By  rushing 
Into  wars  abroad  between  foreign  govern- 
ments we  may  lose  at  home  that  government 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  which  hag 
protected  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  every 
American  citizen  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  L^^t  us  net  be  rash  and  Impulsive.  It 
is  better  to  be  sure  thi-.n  sorry. 


Address  by  Polish  Ambassador  at  Pulaski 
Day  Parade,  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  CONNE'"TTrt.-T 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  October  9,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON,  JAN  CIECHANOWSKI 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  cn 
behalf  cf  the  junior  Senator  fr'-rrn  New 
York  [Mr.  Me.ad],  I  ask  unanimcu.s  con- 
sent to  have  primed  in  the  Appcndi.x  of 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hii 
Exceliency  Jan  Ciechanovviki.  Ambas.sa- 
dor  of  Poland,  on  the  occasion  cf  the  an- 
nual Pulaski  Day  parade  on  Octcb-^r  5, 
1941,  in  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  cbjccticn,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printod  in  th:  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  great  and  magnificent  city  cf  New 
Ycrk  is  the  proud  stronghold  cf  democratic 
freedom  and  civilization,  wherein  miiiions 
Of  free  people  of  many  different  rac.  s  have 
settled  as  a  unanimous  and  splendid  e.x- 
pression  of  true  Americanism  and  all  that  it 
stands  for.    It  has  today  celebrated  the  mem- 


ory of  Casinair  Pulaski,  the  noble  Polish- 
American  flgtter  in  the  American  War  for 
Independence. 

Todayis  Pi^askl  parade  has  been  greater, 
more  powerfiil,  mere  Impresfilng  than  ever 
before.  In  viatching  It  one  coul..  not  help 
feeling  that  i^  this  march  of  many  thcusands 
of  free  peoplf  there  was  much  more  than  a 
mere  tribute  |)aid  to  the  memory  of  one  great 
fighter  for  Aitierican  freedom  or  of  one  great 
military  leadfr.  The  beauty  and  fervor  dis- 
played today _  in  this  parade  were  the  spon- 
taneous expri:sion  of  the  deep  love  for  liberty 
and  the  readiiiess  to  fight  for  Its  preservation, 
which,  at  thifc  crucial  time,  when  the  desti- 
nies of  humain  freedoms  are  In  the  balance, 
directs  countjesB  millions  of  civilized  human 
beings. 

No  people  today  has  a  greater  mission  to 
fulfill  than  th»e  American  people.  The  mighty 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy  which 
mspired  the  tevoluDtlonary  movements  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  found  their  per- 
manent home  in  tills  country.  Here  they 
have  been  cherished,  respected,  and  preserved 
for  over  165  (years  by  the  American  peopte. 
They  have  ttjeen  applied  with  sincerity  in 
every  walk  of  life.  American  histcry  proves 
that  the  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  ipr  the  people"  U  no  Icnger  an 
experiment  iA  statesmanship.  Its  full  appli- 
cation has  bBought  lasting  happiness,  peace, 
and  prosperity.  If  it  ever  needed  a  proof  of 
Its  wisdom  and  greatness,  the  American  de- 
mocracy Is  tcday  that  living  proof. 

And  now.  jfter  nearly  2  centuries,  during 
which  enlighicned  humanity  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  freedom  and  of  the  evolution  of 
progress  in  thought,  inspiration,  and  scien- 
tific advanceitient.  the  whole  structure  cf  our 
modern  civilisation,  so  painstakingly  erected 
by  generaticOs  of 'Worthy  and  God-fearing 
men  and  women.  Is  ruthlessly  challenged  by 
a  barbarous  cTeed.  based  on  human  madness, 
unleashed  upcn  the  world  by  one  race  alone 
In  quest  of  an  insane  lust  for  world  domi- 
nation. 

Practically  pll  the  free  peoples  cf  Europe 
who  have  stotd  up  to  fight  this  menace,  the 
very  existence!  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
twentieth  cenftury  of  our  Christian  era.  have 
been  enslaved,^  by  Its  barbaric  power 

The  American  people  have  benefited  by 
their  prlvllegil  geographical  situation  and  by 
the  desperate' armed  resistance  of  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  to  this  scourge.  During 
the  peace  period  the  American  people  have 
anxiously  wa^thed  the  grim  evolution  toward 
inevitable  waf  of  the  peace  settlement  con- 
cluded 20  years  before  the  outbreak  of  this 
new  catasiro{Jhe.  That  peace  was  to  make 
the  world  "saje  for  democracy."  was  to  make 
war  Imposslblfe.  It  was  to  sound  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  ^ra  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
to  mankind.  It  was  a  peace  based  upon  the 
noble  principles  of  a  great  American  Presi- 
dent. It  lasted  only  20  years,  and  even  less 
when  we  takt  Into  account  the  seizure  of 
Austria,  the  ^^lolatlon  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
tearing  up  of  ihe  various  clausrs  cf  Versailles, 
and  was  in  fa^t  but  a  precarious  armistice,  a 
breathing  spei  necessary  to  the  rearmam.ent 
of  those  whoii  the  civilized  world  has  today 
unanimously  tranded  as  the  enemies  of  free 
humanity. 

It  is  but  Ju^f  and  fair  to  commemorate  at 
this  time  the  great  fights  for  freedom  of  the 
past  centuries.  It  is  Just  .nd  fair  to  cele- 
brate the  mttiory  of  Caslmlr  Pulaski.  His 
love  of  freedom  inspired  him  to  regard  this 
great  human  birthright  not  as  the  privilege 
of  his  own  nawon  alone,  or  of  one  continent 
alone,  but  sj  the  birthright  of  the  entire 
human  race,  a^  an  ideal  and  a  cr-ed  so  uni- 
versal In  its  greatness  that  it  is  not  cnly  the 
duty  but  the  signal  privilege  of  every  human 
being  to  sacrltce  his  time,  his  fortune,  and 
his  life  In  its  (Jcfense. 

And  now.  by  fateful  return  of  histcry.  to 
all  nations  of  good  will  in  Europe,  to  all  those 
whose  freedom  has  been  torn  from  them  over 
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their  dying  and  dead  bodies,  to  all  those  who 
have  been  enslaved  by  the  barbaric  hordes 
of  Hitlerite  pan-Germaiii-^rn  the  great  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  the  An  crican  people 
stand  out  as  the  strfmghold  of  the  lofty 
ideals  for  which  they  are  fighting,  as  the  last 
oasis   of  human   sanity   end   peace,   as  the 

great  hope  of  a  better  dawn  in  the  future. 
Tliat  Is  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  stressing 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  this  fateful  hour  of  human  destiny. 

In  the  course  of  these  2  years  of  the  war 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  President  have  pro\ed 
that  they  are  conscious  cf  the  menace  which 
has  swept  the  Eastern  Heniisphere  into  prac- 
tical slavery  and  which  threatens  this  hemi- 
sphere as  well 

The  future  happiness  oi  the  whole  world 
depends  on  the  further  rapid  development 
of  the  powerful  support  which  this  great 
democracy  is  now  so  generou.-Iy  giving  to  in- 
sure the  victory  of  democracy  in  the  name  of 
the  four  human  freedoms  over  the  forces. of 
destruction.  In  fact  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  "=;av  that  you.  the  American  people,  hold 
the  destinies  of  the  world  in  your  hands. 
Your  effort  alone  can  save  humanity.  And  on 
victory  alone,  there  being  no  possibility  of 
compromise,  a  new.  better,  more  secure  and 
lasting  peace  will  have  to  be  established. 
And  It  can  be  established  if  this  time  we 
have  at  last  learned  the  lessons  of  past  and 
pre3ent  history,  and  if  democracy  proves  It- 
self worthy  of  Its  Ideals.  If  it  Is  prepared  to 
go  the  whole  length  in  readjusting,  nay.  in 
building  up  from  jt-s  very  foundations,  a  new, 
Juft.  and  powerful  world  system,  based  upon 
the  wise  principles  of  '.he  equality  of  rights 
of  nations,  of  federation  and  community  of 
interests  as  well  as  cf  unity  of  ideals.  De- 
mocracy has  not  proved  itself  ready  or  will- 
ing to  launch  a  united  offensive  in  wartime 
From  all  angles  of  the  world,  democracies 
have  watched  complacently  as  one  after  the 
other  of  Us  bulwarks  were  being  ruthlessly 
tern  down.  It  has  also  been  remiss  In  peace- 
time, during  which  democratic  statesmen 
Indulged  in  wishful  thinking,  when  it  was 
time  to  act. 

This  must  not  happen  again.  Over  the 
countless  millions  of  human  lives  sacrificed 
In  its  name,  democracy  must  rise  to  its  full 
height.  It  must  revise  its  own  record.  It 
muit  purify  Its  practices.  It  must  regain 
Its  virility.  It  must  remember  that  it  has 
been  created  as  a  system  of  life  for  peaceful 
relations  between  human  beings.  It  must 
therefore  take  the  offensive  In  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  bold  peace  settlement,  based  on 
security.  Indomitably  prepared  not  cnly  to 
defend,  but  to  attack  all  those  who  may 
challenge  it  in  the  future.  It  must  be  bold 
and  brave  in  solving  all  those  human  prob- 
lems which  this  war  has  bared  and  shown 
up  in  all  their  urgent  vastness  Democracy 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  these  great  and  terrible  times  that  we 
are  at  present  living.  It  must  solve  un- 
flinchingly together  with  the  problems  of 
security,  the  great  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems as  well. 

No  lasting  peace  can  endure  without  secu- 
rity, because  security  alone  inspires  confi- 
dence, and  no  International  relations  can 
develop  normally  If  they  are  not  based  upon 
mutual  confidence.  No  viable  system  of 
social  welfare  can  exist  which  is  not  based 
upon  a  more  just  distribution  of  wealth. 
As  security  Is  the  basis  of  peace,  so  pros- 
perity and  contentment  are  the  bases  of  its 
durability. 

In  this  conflict  the  very  survival  of  human 
freedom  everywh?re  Is  threatened.  The 
greatness  of  what  Is  stake  is  such  as  to  Justify 
any  sacrifice  and  every  effort.  But  the  elev- 
enth hour  has  struck. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose. 


"Very  Sad  Care'' 


EXTENSION   Op-   REM.ARK.- 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

•  >    N    :■: :  H   DAK    T  ^ 
IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


LETTER  FROM   FRED   H     FREE 


Mr.  NYE.  M: .  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  to  the  Sioux 
City  Tribune  from  Mr.  Pied  H.  Free  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  of  October  4, 

1941] 

"vniT  SAD  case" 

Editor  Sioux  City  Tribune:  Your  readers 
may  be  inteiested  in  the  sad  fate  of  a  neighbor 
of  mine  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  re- 
tail mercantile  business.  He  ran  a  general 
merchandise  store  for  many  years  and  ex- 
tended credit  very  liberally  to  his  many  cus- 
tomers. Finally  he  attempted  to  collect'  these 
accounts  because  he  was  financially  embar- 
rassed. With  but  one  exception,  all  of  the 
customers  told  him  that  they  were  too  poor 
to  pay.  O.ily  one  Finiander  paid  his  debt. 
Just  as  my  friend  was  about  to  go  Into  bank- 
ruptcy he  fell  heir  to  considerable  money. 
He  paid  the  wholesale  bills  and  notified  all  of 
his  oead-beat  customers  that  he  was  going 
to  ru-i  a  cash-and-carry  store  from  now  on. 
and  since  the  aforesaid  dead  beats  still  did 
not  liave  any  money  he  would  loan  them  some 
to  In  /  ^oods  at  his  store.  Said  that  these 
people  were  good  neighbors  and  Anglo-Saxons 
like  himself  and  he  wanted  to  keep  their 
friendship.  In  order  to  make  there  loans  he 
compelled  his  own  family  to  live  under  condi- 
tions of  extreme  economy.  One-third  of  the 
family  were  not  properly  fed  or  clothed. 

His  wife  filed  charges  of  insanity  against 
him.  He  claimed  before  the  insanity  "com- 
mission that  he  was  running  his  affairs  just 
as  the  brightest  college  professors  had  advised 
and  the  Government  at  Washington  was  do- 
ing, but  the  insanity  commission  said  he  was 
so  nutty  that  a  medical  examination  was 
unnecessary,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
State  hospital  for  the  insane.  From  there  he 
writes  to  his  friends  asking  them  to  get  rich 
by  spending  all  the  money  they  have.  He 
also  writes  articles  on  how  to  attain  the  more 
"abundant  life"  by  cutting  down  production, 
raising  taxes,  and  increasing  the  output  of 
ships,  munitions,  and  airplanes  by  encourag- 
ing strikes.  This  keeps  him  from  getting  cut 
on  parole. 

It  is  a  very  sad  case. 

Yoiu-s  truly,  Pred  H    Fuee. 


The  Right  to  a  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  C  F  KEM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

CF    KANSAS 

IN   THE   SEN.^.TE  OF   THE  UNITED   .?T.\TES 


Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   NICHOLAS  ROOSEVELT 


Mr.    CAPPER       Mr.    President,    tl.ere 
was   l:eld   ix:   \V.i.>hir.gton   this   week  an 


interesting  series  of  meeting.^  prepara- 
tory to  the  Nation-wide  cekbiation  next 
December  15  of  the  one  hundred  ar.d  fii- 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  adcpiicn  of  the 
so-called  Bill  of  Rights  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    A 

joint  resolution,  sixinsored  by  Ripresent- 
ative  Leon  Sacks,  of  Pennsylvania.  ni  the 
House,  and  by  myself  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  approved,  and  de.^ipnates  D<  ccir.ber 
15,  1941,  as  Bin  of  Richts  Day,  comnum- 
orating  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  approval  cf  tlie  first  10 
amendments  by  the  State  of  Virp'.nia, 
this  ratification  by  the  State  of  Virp:nia 
being  the  action  that  ad'^pted  the 
amendments. 

On  Tuesday  cf  this  week  a  i^umbcr  of 
patriotic  organizations  participated  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  Gunstcn  Hall,  in  W'.-.h.inc- 
ton,  at  cne  time  the  home  cf  G.^orge 
Mason,  known  in  history  as  the  "fatlier 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  amendments.'* 
Preceding  the  pilgrimape  to  Gunstcn 
Hall,  a  luncheon  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Citizenship  Educational  Service  at 
the  Hotel  Raleigh  vitis  addressed  by  Nich- 
olas Roosevelt,  editor  of  the  New  Yink 
Herald  Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  m  ihe 
Appendix  of  the  Conctifssion  l  R:.-or.D. 

There  being  no  objection,  il.o  ac;dre-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t'r.r  RrconD, 
as  follows: 

George  Mason.  James  Madison,  and  those 
others  who  inspired  and  framed  our  Bill  of 
Rights  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  used  the 
phrase,  "freedom  of  tlie  press."  1  have  i^ome- 
tlmes  thought  that  if  they  Were  alive  tcday 
they  would  use.  instead,  the  words,  "freedorn 
of  expression." 

The  right  to  freedom  of  expression  belongs 
to  all  the  pepole,  and  not  merely  to  a  single 
group,  whether  it  be  newspaper  owners,  the 
cflBcers  of  the  Government,  or  the  spokesmen 
for  a  political  party.  Newspaper  publisheis 
and  editors,  of  course,  are  vitally  mti rested 
in  freedom  of  th?  press  because  this  freedom 
directly  affects  their  livelihood.  But  the 
press  is  only  a  channel  through  which  peo- 
ple may  be  Informed  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  and  In  their  particular  com- 
munity, and  through  which  opinions  about 
these  things  may  be  aired.  If  the  people 
are  deprived  of  a  free  press  and  are  g:\en, 
instead,  a  press  which  Is  controlled  by  the 
Government,  they  are  denied  one  of  the  most 
Important  mediums  of  free  expression  and 
constructive  criticism  of  pubhc  affair; 

Many  agents  of  government  have,  of  cotirse, 
always  wanted  to  be  able  to  control  the  press, 
for  the  simple  reas|3n  that  if  they  can  silence 
criticism,  preventi  the  publication  of  the 
truth,  and  mislead  the  people,  they,  the 
agents  of  government,  will  be  free  to  do  what 
they  want  without  fear  of  being  brought  to 
book.  This  is  why  fredeom  of  the  press  has 
alwaj-s  been  resented  by  wrongdoers,  feared 
by  weaklings,  and  abolished  by  dictators. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is,  a£  a  matter  of  fact, 
inseparable  from  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  air.  It  includcB  the  right  to 
denounce  evildoing  even  if  it  be  m  the  .'•eats 
of  the  mighty,  and  to  criticize  the  acts  and 
policies  of  those  in  office.  It  Implies  freedom  ' 
to  read  and  freedom  to  hear — freedoms,  mark 
well,  which  the  dictators  have  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed. Its  very  essence  is  freedom  to  think, 
and  freedom  to  hold  and  communicate,  an 
opinion.  But  these  freed(jms  mtan  fre^om 
from  government  control  and  regulation,  and 
should  not  be  confused  with  editorial  policy, 
or  with  the  moral  obligations  of  an  editor 
to  present  facts  accuiately. 

When  a  government  takes  over  ccntrjl  of 
what  may  be  said  in  print  or  over  the  air, 
ihis  control  is  not  limited  to  what  the  pub- 
lishers and  broadcasters  theniscl-. es  may  say. 
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Gcvernment  censors  vlll  hold  these  men  re- 
p.jiiaible  for  what  tliey  print  or  allow  to  b<? 
bi  i,i;di..ist — -.vhich  niLiins  that  they  wUl  be 
hold  respcnsibie  for  what  other  people  say, 
as  well  as  fcir  what  they  say  themselves.  Net 
only  will  th'V  not  be  permitted  to  air  Vi0\'/S 
of  thi'ir  own  which  the  censor  dDCs  not  like, 
but  they  will  be  forbidden  to  circulate  the 
views  CI  anyone  else  which  rile  the  censt^rs. 
In  this  manner  government  will  easily  assume 
centre!  over  every thaig  which  anyuue  m„y 
w:i:o  CT  say.  It  is  but  a  step  from  such 
cens.'Tship  to  the  pun;.~hraenT.  not  only  of 
publishers,  editors  writers,  and  broadcasters, 
bu'  al?,)  of  any  ir.dtvidual  who  persists  in 
expressing  his  own  views  or  in  circulating 
articles,  pamphlets,  books,  or  broadsides 
which  express  his  views. 

Wh'-n  yi  u  puni'h  men  for  the  thoughts 
thai  they  h^  Id,  you  put  an  end  to  fretdcm. 
As  that  great  apostle  of  liberty,  the  late 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  pvit  it,  "we 
should  be  eternally  vigilant  against  attempts 
to  check  the  expression  of  opinions  that  we 
loathe  and  believe  to  be  fraught  with  death." 

As  a  metier  cf  fact,  there  is  no  greater 
tribute  to  the  importance  and  value  of  fiee- 
dom  cf  the  press  than  the  promptness  and 
completeness  with  which  the  newspapers  have 
been  muzzled  by  each  new  dictator  In  Eurcpe. 
The  only  thing  to  equal  it  is  the  severe  pen- 
alty which  the  Nazi  government  has  Impoeed 
for  listening  to  foreign  radio  broadcasts  In 
Germany.  Each  dictator  is  so  fearful  of  the 
truth  that  he  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  suppress  it.  The  breath  of  life 
of  a  fiee  press.  In  contrast,  is  to  be  able  to  air 
the  Truth,  and.  when  the  truth  is  obscure, 
to  facUitrtle  the  freest  possible  discussion  of 
current  priblems.  No  dictatorship  can  long 
endure  if  the  press  remains  free. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  about 
the  methods  of  despotic  rulers  it  is,  I  think, 
particularly  interesting  to  hark  back  to  the 
very  words  which  the  great  statesman  who 
lived  in  this  beautiful  Gunstcn  Hall  himself 
wrote  Into  Virginia's  E>eclaration  of  Rights: 
"The  freedom  of  the  press,"  he  said,  "is  one 
of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can 
never  be  restrained  but  by  despotic  govern- 
ments." Despotic  governments,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  cannot  tolerate  a  free 
press.  By  the  same  token  a  free  people  cannot 
keep  a  frc--  government  without  an  informed 
public  op.nion.  There  can  be  no  Informed 
public  opinion  except  through  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  printed  and  spoken  word. 
Tills  is  why  any  attempt  to  curb  the  freedom 
of  the  press  must  be  regarded  as  an  attack  on 
the  very  foundations  of  the  American  system. 
This  is  why.  so  long  as  the  means  of  expres- 
sion remain  unhampered  by  Government  con- 
trol, the  American  way  of  life  can  be  made 
to  prevail. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  9.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  HON  OSCAR  JOHNSTON. 
PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  COTTON  COUN- 
CIL OF  AMERICA  rO  HON  HENRY  B. 
STEAGALL.  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON 
a.\NKINa   AND  CURRENCY 


Mr.    WHITTINGTON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Statement  of  Hon.  Oscar  Johnston,  Presi- 
dent, National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  Respecting  Price  Fixing 


Reccrd.  I  include  the  fcllowing  state- 
ment of  H:n.  0.-.cai  Jol.n.=  ton.  pieiident. 
National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
dated  August  6,  1941,  to  Hon.  Henry  B. 
Ste.^gml,  chairman,  Commif.ee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  respecting  the 
fixing  of  prices  and  submitting  essential 
prcviSicns  to  be  incoipoiated  m  H.  R. 
5479  or  any  other  bill  relating  to  fixing 
prices,  to  wit: 

Naticn.al  Cotton  CouNriL  of  A^rERlCA, 

Sco:t.  Miss  ,  Augwit  6,  1041. 
Hen.  He>»rt  B.  Stx-^call, 

Cliafmc-'.  Ccrimutcc  en  Bcnkvg  and 
Currency.  House  of  Riprtscntatives, 
Wn'hf'gfo-n,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steagall:  With  ynur  very  kind 
permission,  the  folU}wing  starem.ej.t  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee,  with  the  request 
that  due  con.^ideration  be  given  to  the  state- 
ments and  recommendations  contained  there- 
in 

The  statement  is  made  by  the  National 
Cotton  Ccuncil  of  America  in  behalf  of  an 
organized  raw-cottcn  indu?'ry  Embraced  in 
the  industry  are  some  lO.OOo'ooc  people  en- 
gaged in  and  dependent  upon  pr  'duction  of 
ra"^  cotton  and  cottonseed,  some  12.000  cotton 
ginners.  some  four  or  five  thousand  cotton 
warehousemen,  some  four  or  hvc  thousand 
cotton  .nerchants,  some  1.000  or  mijre  spin- 
ners of  raw  cotton,  and  between  fcur  and  five 
hundred  persons,  firms  cr  corpora' :c:h  tii- 
g"ged  In  the  btJjBine&s  of  crushing  raw  cotton- 
seed 

We  have  given  careful  and  mauire  consid- 
eration to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  H  R. 
5479,  entitled  "An  act  to  furth;  r  the  national 
defense  and  security  by  checking  speculative 
and  excessive  price  rises,  price  du-iccations, 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

We  here  take  the  liberty  of  making  certain 
definite  recommendations  with  rtg^ird  tc  the 
proposed  legislation. 

We  recognise  the  necessity  of  safeguardii.g 
the  Nation  against  un-our.d  and  unhealthy 
commodity  inflation  as  weil  at  against  a 
monetary  inflation. 

We  feel  definitely  that  any  artificial  Inter- 
ference with  normal  economic  la^-s  :s  only 
Justified  when  essential  to  protect  two  groups 
of  citizens,  namely,  producers  and  consumers. 

In  a  well-ordered  economy  thtre  should  be 
a  constant  flow  of  raw  products — vegt  table, 
animal,  and  mineral — from  the  pro.iucer  to 
the  consumer,  and  of  money  in  payn^.ent 
therefor  from  the  consumer  to  the  prcdu-.er. 
Around  the  circumference  of  Xht-  economic 
circle  so  created  are  ntimerous  ess-.iaial  in- 
termediaries— buyers,  dealers,  handlers,  proc- 
essors, transportation,  insurance,  warehous- 
ing, distribution,  and  banking  facilities. 
These  various  intermediaries  are  an  essential 
part  of  our  economic  system.  Et;"h  and  all 
mu^t  furic'ion  to  insure  a  scund  system,  and 
each  such  essential  intermediary  is  enti'led 
tr  a  ju---  and  eciuitablcccmpensation  for  his 
skill,  labor,  capital,  and  service. 

A  sound  economic  ,«ys*pm  can  be  said  to 
exi.^t  only  when  the  oris.inal  producer  receives 
for  his  prcdnct.  by  way  of  compensation,  a 
price  which  will  insure  to  him  an  equitable 
share  ci  the  Nation's  incom.e,  and  when  each 
6i;b.=eque:;t  ir.termediary  reeeives  for  the 
service  performed  an  et;ually  equitable  com- 
pcn.-ation,  ar.d  when  finally  the  finished  prod- 
uct, ready  fcr  ccn'ump'.icn  or  utiiizatlcn, 
ccmes  Into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer at  a  price  determined  by.  and  definitely 
related  tc.  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  plus 
the  cost  incident  to  the  proce.-sing.  handling. 
tiaiisportmg.  etc 

Oi!r  Gcvernm.ent  should  be  interested  In 
pr  ,ttc:int:,  and.  in.-:Cfar  as  it  may  be  able  to 
do  so,  gv.aranteeing  to  prcduceis  markets  for 
their  commodities  In  sufEcien*-  quantities  and 
at  prices  per  unit  which  will  eive  to  the  p'-o- 
duccrs  an  equitable  and  ratable  share  in  the 
Nation's  Income,  enabling  them  to  maintain 
a  standard  of  living  equal  to  the  standard  en- 


joyed by  others,  having  due  consideration  for 
labor,  skill,  capital,  and  other  iclated  factors 
involved. 

A  government  is  only  Justified  in  Interfer- 
ing with  the  normal  operation  of  eccuomic 
principles  whtn  such  interference  Is  essential 
to  preserve  for  and  guarantee  to  its  citizens 
those  standards  of  living  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  tntitled  because  of  the  enormous 
existing  and  {joteatial  wealth  cf  the  Nation. 

When  It  is  essential  that  the  Gcvernment 
undertake  to  regulate  and  control  the  appli- 
cation of  ecofiomic  principles  it  Is  Important 
that  It  do  so 'to  as  limited  an  extent  as  will 
accomplish  tlje  desired  end;  it  Is  equally  im- 
portant that,  insofar  as  possible,  each  and 
every  act  of  the  Government  conform  to  nat- 
ural economic  laws. 

The  primar>'  objective  cf  the  Government 
should  at  all  times  be  to  protect,  preserve, 
and  promote  Income  of  producers,  having  In 
mind  at  the  awne  time  protection  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

To  the  end  that  both  producers,  consumers, 
and  the  intermediary  agencies  may  be  pro- 
tecaed.  it  is  Important  that  such  acticn  as 
may  be  takeO  by  the  Government  affecting 
price  levels  be  taken  only  after  painstaking 
and  exhaustive  investigation  to  determlue 
With  certainty  the  consequences  which  will 
follow  such  action. 

In  the  intserest  of  our  general  economy 
the  Natiorial  Cotton  Council  of  America  re- 
spectfully submits  that  such  legislation  as 
may  be  enacted  in  this  connection  contains 
the  following  fundamental  essential  pro- 
visions: 

1.  There  slwuld  be  an  administrative  body 
consisting  of  a  board  of  not  less  than  five 
Individuals  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  members  of  this 
board  to  be  representative  of  agriculture, 
labor,  manuflacturing,  distribution,  with  at 
least  one  member  speciflcally  designated  to 
represent  Uia  consumer.  The  board  should 
be  charged  with  full  authority  to  administer 
and  execute  i  the  provisions  of  the  act  in 
question.        | 

2.  The  boa<d  should  have  full  authority  to 
set  up  such  an  organization  and  employ  such 
personnel  as  may  be  essential  to  the  admin- 
istration of  tlje  law,  and  should  be  adequately 
financed. 

3.  Decrees,  orders,  and  rulings  of  the  board 
should  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law,  and 
violation  theteof  by  persons  to  whom  such 
decrees,  orders,  and  rulings  are  applicable 
Should  be  punished  as  crimes  cr  misde- 
meanors. 

4.  Decrees,  orders,  and  rulings  of  the  board, 
having  the  force  of  law.  should  only  be 
entered  by  tHe  board  when  predicated  upon 
and  in  accorcance  with  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence adduced,  at,  or  as  the  result  of,  full 
Investigation,  including  open-record  hearings 
as  which  intctested  persons  shall  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  presenting  statements  and 
evidence  of  if-hatsoever  character  or  nature 
relevant  to  tHe  subject  matter  under  investi- 
gation All  reports  of  Investigators,  all  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  transcripts  cf  all  testi- 
mony submitted  In  connection  with  any  such 
Investigation  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
record,  such  ; record  being  available  to  the 
public.  In  an|y  trial  of  a  person  charged  with 
violating  a  ciecree,  order,  or  ruling"  of  the 
board,  the  cotirt  having  Jurisdiction  may,  at 
the  instance  of  the  defendant,  examine  the 
record  upon  which  the  decree,  order,  or  ruling 
Is  predicated  for  the  purpose  of  Judicially 
determining  -whether  or  not  such  decree, 
order,  or  rulln|g  is  predicated  upon  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  and  if  the  court  shall  find 
that  the  deer*,  order,  or  ruling  is  not  so  sus- 
tained, the  defendant  shall  be  acquitted. 

5.  All  decreps.  orders,  or  rulings  affecting 
or  attempting;  to  fix  price  levels  should  give 
due  consideration  to  producers,  consumers, 
and  intermedfcry  agencies. 

6.  No  decreq,  order,  or  ruling  made  by  the 
Board  should  be  retroactive,  or  Impair  the 
obligation  of  tny  valid  contract,  cr  affect  the 
opeiation  of  atiy  contractual  relationship  be- 
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tween  persons,  firms,  associations,  individuals, 
or  political  entities. 

7.  In  cases  where  price  levels  arc  fixed,  such 
levels  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
and  require  raising  or  lowering  such  levels 
ratably  and  proportionately  as  the  factors 
upon  which  such  levels  are  predicated  shall 
vary 

8.  When  and  If  a  price  level  Is  determined, 
prices  and  costs,  upon  which  such  level  is 
predicated,  must  be  simultaneously  deter- 
mined, this  to  include  cost  of  raw  material, 
cost  of  labor  gr  wage  levels,  the  spread  al- 
lowed for  each  step  or  process  taken  or  ap- 
plied in  the  passage  of  the  raw  product 
through  Its  vaiious  stages  Into  the  hands  of 

the  consumer  The  board  should  have  the 
power  to  control  these  factors  by  licensing 
persons  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  Involved 

9.  In  the  mutter  of  fixing  prices,  the  board 
should  at  all  times  be  required  to  maintain 
such  price  levels  as  will  protect  the  original 
producer,  the  laborer,  or  wage  earner,  the 
Intermediary  agencies,  and  the  ultimate 
consumer 

Respectfully  submitted 

N.\TioNAL  Cotton  Council  of  Amef.ica. 
By  Oscar  Johnston,  Prciident. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  JR. 


<~r    M«.'-.S\CHU&1TT.S 


IN  THE  SE\-\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  BOSTON   POST 


Mr.  LODGE  Mr.  President,  I  a.^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  valuable 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Post  of  the 
Issue  of  October  1,  1941.  relating  to  in- 
terference with  free  speech  and  to  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  Speaking  as  a  former 
newspaperman.  I  hope  that  this  will  not 
become  a  national  policy,  because  that 
is  not  the  way  to  get  national  unity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Boston  Pofst  of  October  1.   19411 

A  FADING  FREEDOM 

This  Is  the  week  In  which  the  freedom  of 
the  press  is  noted,  written  about  and  extolled 
In  tlie  public  prints  from  sea  to  sea,  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  countryside  of  our  native 
America. 

It  is  a  delicious  feeling,  to  be  sure,  to  revel 
In  the  heartening  atmosphere  which  these 
blurbs  engender. 

But  the  man  who  gives  American  readers 
the  straight  truth  about  freedom  of  the  press 
cannot  be  honest  with  himself  if  he  praises 
the  present  situation  In  this  country.  Either 
that  or  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  writing 
about. 

Free  speech  Is  on  It?  way  otit  In  this  coun- 
try. The  man  who  raises  his  voice  is  called  a 
friend  of  Hitler  fmm  the  Wliite  House 

And  the  free  press,  despite  constitutional 
guaranties  and  a  red-blo"dcd  history  of  cru- 
sade against  oligarchies,  bureaucrats  and 
special  Interests,  is  alfo  on  its  way  out. 

To  the  utt(-r  shame  and  dismay  of  the 
organized  press,  the  Lrst  move  toward  gov- 


ernmental control  of  the  new?  matter  in  your 
daily  paper  came  from  a  newspaper  publisher. 

That  man  is  Frank  Knox 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  rejected  by 
the  people  of  this  countr\-  when  he  aspired 
to  high  office,  he  was  placed  in  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Na\-y  and  from  this  eminence 
he  slapped  down  a  censorship  which  not  only 
was  un-American  but  was  stupid. 

The  Navy  as  an  organization  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  abysmal  ignorance  of  public 
affairs  and  the  public  mind. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  service  of  its 
nature,  is  remote  from  sources  of  public  In- 
formation. But  time  and  again.  In  disasters, 
newspapermen  have  found  the  Navy  totally 
lacking  in  any  knowledge  of  what  the  public 
Is  entitled  to  in  the  way  of  Information 

When  Secretary  Knox  took  office  the  Navy 
was  Improving  in  public  relations.  But  his 
censorship  reversed  that  situation  British 
sailors  flooded  our  streets  and  he  swung  the 
big  stick  on  reports  of  why  they  were  here. 
The  former  publisher,  howevtr,  used  attrac- 
tive tld-b:ts  of  Laformation  in  bis  own 
magazine  articles. 

The  Knox  censorship  served  as  an  entering 
wedge  into  the  whole  question  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  was  bothering  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Socialist  labor  dictatorship 
which  Is  facing  the  country. 

Leon  Henderson,  who  is  a  price  czar  even 
before  Congress  has  passed  a  law  on  price 
fixing,  showed  the  press  where  It  stands 
when  price  fixing  is  In  vogue. 

Uf  declared  that  he  would  not  be  deterred 
from  controlling  newspaper  advertising 
prices  by  "any  waving  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  at  me."  This  seems  to  assure  his  ac- 
cusers of  his  Communist  background. 

The  new  dealers  are  examining  carefully 
what  the  automobile  and  oil  conipanies  are 
spending  for  advertising,  with  the  view  to 
shutting  off  from  revenue  those  Journals 
which  do  not  agree  In  entirety  with  the 
schemes  of  the  mighty  men  of  Washington. 

The  pressure  is  on  The  plans  are  complete 
and  In  event  of  total  War  a  free  press  would 
be  no  longer  present,  despite  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  will  of  the  people  of  America. 


Charles  A.  Lindbergh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOT.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST."iTES 


Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  S  STANWOOD  MENKEN 
TO  AMOS  R  E  PINCHOT  AND  REPLY 
THERETO 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  telegram  from  S. 
Stanwood  Menken,  and  a  letter  in  re- 
sponse thereto  from  Amos  R.  E.  Pmchot, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nrw  Y(T.K    N    Y 
Amos  R   E   Pinchot. 

Milford.  Pike  County.  Pa  : 
M.iy  I  as  an  old  friend  knowing  your  broad 
democratic  and  humanistic  views  urge  upon 
you  to  consider  the  importr'.nce  of  the  Ameri- 
ca First  Committee  disavowing  Lindbergh. 
We  have  no  room  in  America  for  his  pro-Nazi 
undemDcratic  advocacy.     He  is  a  great  com- 


fort to  Germany,  and  you  can  do  no  greater 
service  than  disavowing  him 
Best  personal  regards, 

S    Stanwood  Menkfn. 


Nrw  Ynr.K    Orrcbrr  4.  1941. 
8    Stanwood  Me.vkfn.  E-q  , 

A'eif  Yc-k.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Stanwood;  Your  wire  to  me  came  at 
a  time  when  the  National  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica First  was  about  to  rriect  in  Chiraeri  to 
issue  their  statement  re  C'>lonel  L:ndb.".gh's 
Iowa  speech.  And  since  thet  statement  was 
published  perhaps  the  need  of  an  ar.swer  to 
your  wire  lies  only  In  the  fact  that  yru  are 
an  old  friend  whose  opinion  and  good  will  I 
truly  value 

Our  statement  said  that  wf  did  not  consider 
the  Lindbergh  speech  anti-Semitic.  As  you 
know.  It  did  not  criticize,  or  tend  In  any 
way  to  criticize,  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
ground  of  race  or  religion  It  d:d.  however, 
state  plainly  what  I  think  you  will  agree  is 
true — namely,  that  as  a  crcup  the  Jews  of 
America  are  for  intervention  and  that  they 
constitute  one  of  tlie  ma;n  forces  for  inter- 
vention. And  this  I  h.';\e  heard  no  Jewish 
leader  or  critic  of  the  speech  in  any  way  deny. 
They  may  have  done  so.  but  I  haven't  heard 
of  it  up  to  date.  Indeed,  the  strone  and 
almost  universal  proint'?rvention  sentiment 
of  the  Jews  in  this  country  is  as  generally 
conceded  as  It  is  natural  and  undorstandable. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  in  view  of  this  I  see  no 
more  impropriety  In  expressing  the  opinion. 
provided  it  is  sincere  and  well  founded,  that 
the  Jews  are  Interventionists  than  In  saying, 
for  example,  the  people  cf  Polish  or  Dutch 
descent  in  this  country  are  as  a  group  inter- 
ventionist. After  all,  why.  In  discussing  the 
affairs  of  our  count :v.  is  it  either  wrong,  anti- 
social, or  intolerant  to  say  that  any  group  Is 
interventionist?  Inter\ent:or.ism  is  no  crime. 
Therefore,  why  should  tiie  Jewish  people, 
who.  because  of  Hitler's  persecutions,  have  so 
much  reason  to  desire  intervention,  and  who 
are  undeniably  for  it,  ask  that  this  fact  should 
never  be  dlscu.ssed,  and  that  it  should  be 
surroui.ded  by  a  taboo? 

It  scenv'^  to  me— and  here  I  wculd  like  very 
much  to  have  j'our  opinion— that  the  way 
for  the  Jewish  people  to  have  met  Lind- 
berghs statement,  if  it  wasn't  true,  was  to 
have  some  of  their  con.spicuous  leaders  come 
out  -and  say  it  wasn't  true  in  cle.ir  words. 
Instead  of  that,  as  It  seems  to  me,  they  have 
put  forward  a  claim  to  a  sort  of  special  priv- 
ilege to  have  immunity  from  having  their 
stand  spoken  about  in  public  And  I  don't 
think  this  is  good  stuff  or  wise  stuff  ir.  the 
long  run. 

In  this  country  decisions  are  still  made,  to 
a  large  if  diminishing  extent,  by  public  opin- 
ion. In  any  democracy  it  is  desirable  that  all 
groups  of  people,  all  interests  should  record 
their  opinions  and  their  stands  on  public 
questions  frankly  and  rpenly.  and  should 
welcome  equilly  open  and  frank  discu.ssion 
That.  I  think  is  the  way  wc  get  on  best  And 
I  don't  for  a  minute  believe  that  it  helps 
things  to  say  "Why,  here  is  a  gr jup,  here  is 
a  portion  of  cur  body  politic— Jews,  or  Catho- 
lics, or  Prote!ftants.  or  people  of  French.  Bel- 
gian. German,  Russian,  or  ether  extrartion 

whose  particular  opinions  and  aims  must 
never  be  mentioned  aloud,  and  mav  be  spoken 
of  only  In  whispers" 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  matter. 
I  think  the  Lindbergh  statement  Vs-as  true 
And  so  far  I  have  met  no  Jewish  man  or 
woman  who  doesn't  admit  it's  true,  and  very 
few  who  are  not  hell-bent  for  intervention 

I'm  Inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  better,  from  many  points  of  view,  if 
Jewish  leaders  had  replied  to  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh by  say.ng:  "Yes.  of  course  we  are  for 
intervention  And  here  are  rur  very  good 
reasons,"  or  else  not  to  have  tak.pn  issue  at 
all.  As  things  stand,  many  who  are  pressing 
the  country  along  the  road  to  war  are  now 
engaged  In  cilling   attention   to  the   Jewish 
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prointerventicm  stand  by  denouncing  Lind- 
bergh, who  rrentioned  it  aloud,  as  intolerant. 

I  ih:nlc  the  matter  could  be  helped  if  some 
big  Jewish  leader  would  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  state  the  facts  But  I  am  by  no 
means  ccrivinced  that  the  errors  that  have 
been  made  can  so  easily  be  healed. 

Ncbcdy  is  much  concerned  if  one  says  that 
the  people  of  German  or  Italian  extraction 
In  this  country  are,  on  the  whole,  anti-inter- 
ventionist,  which  happens  to  be  the  fact. 
No  one  Is  much  concerned  If  It  Is  said  that 
the  administration,  heavily  backed  by  the 
opinion  of  certain  Southern  States  and  vari- 
ous domestic  and  foreign  groups,  is  Interven- 
tionist, that  is  to  say  believes  that  this  coun- 
try should  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain.  But  <f  you  say  the  Jews  are.  on  the 
whole,  for  the  same  program  as  the  President, 
etc..  you  must  expect  trouble.  And  this 
seems  to  me  quii-e  silly  and  unnecessary  In  a 
nation  which  supposedly  plays  no  favorites, 
In  a  nation  where  the  public  attitudes  of  the 
people  and  all  groups  that  compose  them 
should  obviously  be  discussible 

Needless  to  say  I'm  thoroughly  opposed  to 
anti-Semitism  in  any  form,  and  ecaially  op- 
posed to  any  discrimination  for  or  against  anv 
group  on  account  of  race,  nationality,  creed, 
or  anything  else  And  I  just  can't  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  any  group  ought  to  re- 
gard it5elf  as  occupying  a  position  where  Its 
deeds,  words,  or  attitudes  in  regard  to  any 
public  question  should  be  unmentionable. 
There's  something  wrong  about  that  And 
there's  something  wrong  about  the  idea  that 
the  person  who  does  mention  them,  fairly 
and  objectively  should  be  accused  of  trying 
to  Incite  prejudice 

I  want  to  be  fair  and  reasonably  sensible. 
especially  as  I'm  convinced  that  the  worst 
possible  thing  for  the  Jews  in  America  is  to 
sour  on  anybody  who  talks  frankly  about 
questions  affecting  the  Jews  and  refuses  to 
surround  them  with  foolish  taboos  which.  In 
the  long  run,  cannot  fail  to  defeat  their 
purpose . 

At  the  preseiit  momrnt  we,  as  American 
citizens,  face  the  responsibility  of  taking  our 
part  In  choosing  between  intervention  and 
nonintervention,  between  peace  and  war, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  dpclsion 
a  people  Is  ever  called  on  to  make  On  the 
one  hand  we  can  choose  peace  and  maintain 
the  so-called  defensive  position,  advocated  by 
America  First:  Colonel  Lindbergh;  Hanson 
Baldwin,  of  the  New  York  Times;  MaJ.  Al 
Williams:  Col.  FYederick  Palmer;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Phillips,  of  the  Army  General  Staff; 
•nd  almost  every  military  authority,  a  posi- 
tion In  which  our  country  and,  indeed,  this 
continent  and  hemisphere,  is  admittedly  safe 
from  Invasion,  provided  we  go  to  It  and  ac- 
cumulate the  a!r  pwwer  which  Is  within  our 
ability  to  have  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  ether  hand,  we  can.  If  we  like  and. 
as  the  Interventionists  advise,  abandon  the 
defensive  position  and  send  our  military 
forces  to  Cgrht  abroad  from  three  to  nine 
thousand  miles  from  our  home  bases  We 
can  follow  a  naval  war  up  with  an  expedi- 
tionary force  en  the,  I  believe,  utterly  false 
theory  that  a  great  overseas  expedition  can 
be  landed  on  hostile  shores,  against  modern 
land  defenses  and  modern  bombing  power, 
without  incurring  a  staggering  disaster.  But 
whichever  course  we  choose.  It  Is  essential 
that  everyone  of  us  should  be  guided  by  Just 
one  primary  consideration,  asking  ourselves 
but  one  question:  Which  course  Is  for  the 
best  good  of  our  country? 

Many  of  us,  and  I  happen  to  be  among  the 
number,  have  had  friends  or  relatives  who 
have  been  liquidated  or  subjected  to  barbari- 
ties at  the  hands  of  one  or  another  of  the 
unspeakable  dictators  of  Europe.  And  the 
effect  of  this  upon  our  attitude  toward  war 
la  necessarily  strong.    Nevertheless,  hard  as 


it  may  be,  and  irrespective  of  whether  we 
are  Cathclics.  Jews,  or  Prote-umts.  we  should 
try  to  allcw  no  such  circum-tance  to  sway 
us  in  our  judgment  en  the  war  and  poace 
issue.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will  agree 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  our  couir.ry  and 
our  people  tliat  should  guide  us  exclusively 
in  this  matter.  Americans  .should  be  for 
America  first,  just  as  the  English  are  for 
England  first,  preferring  the  welfare  of  their 
own  land  to  that  of  all  others 

The  fcrercing  seem.s  to  be  not  only  the 
proper,  decent,  and  hum.fin  conclusion,  but 
the  practical  one  dictated  by  common  sense 
and  the  lessens  of  history.  For  the  sake  of 
our  own  civilization  and,  foi  that  matter. 
civilization  in  general,  we  should  prctf^ct  and 
cultivate  our  own  garden,  maintain  our  own 
pclitiral  and  economic  systems  and  way  cf 
life  that  have  made  us  a  m  ghty,  free,  and 
beneficent  power 

Speaking  of  history,  we  must  not  forget 
that  nothir.g  stands  out  more  clearly  in  his- 
tory, whether  ancient  or  modern,  than  the 
fact  that  no  nation  has  evei  embarked  on 
and  follcwed  fnr-fiung.  ambitious  schem.es  of 
wcrid  conquest  world  c(  ntrcl.  and  world  re- 
form, such  as  Mr  Roosevelt  is  propagandizing 
right  new,  without  losing  its  own  integrity, 
its  power,  and  its  u^efulne.-^s  t:  its  own  peo- 
ple and  ev  ryone  else. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  joined  America 
First  was  that  it  sternly  rejects  the  destruc- 
tive and  silly  notion  that  America  should 
go  forth  over  the  world  anci  dominate  it. 
fight  its  wars,  write  its  peace  and  frrm  that 
point  proceed  to  reform  all  the  peoples  of  tl-ie 
world,  democratizing  them  and  guaror.teelng 
them  a  millennium  of  justice  and  happiness^ 
world  without  end.  amen! 

Stan  weed,  this  fr..thy  yet  deadly,  megalo- 
mania! dream,  "dream  cf  the  strong  m.an 
making  great  and  greater  ever  things  that  are 
not  of  Gud."  as  our  friend  Euripides  put  it 
.some  time  ago,  is  a.^  crazy  as  'he  mutterings 
rf  som.e  poor  devil  dying  of  ureamic  poisoii- 
ing  And,  what  is  more.  It  is  the  same  ter- 
rible dream  that  inspired  the  Greeks  when 
they  multiplied  their  responsibilities  beyond 
their  .'-ttTnicth  and  went  in  for  empire;  that 
Fuoined  Louis  XIV  when,  drunk  with  exec- 
utive power,  he  went  forth  tc  bring  French 
culture  to  the  world,  that  bl?d  the  French 
people  white  under  Napeleoii  and  landed 
their  peerless  leader  in  exile;  and  that  now 
lurks  In  the  minds  cf  peiple  who  have  no 
u.<e  f„r  democracy  and  think  in  terms  of 
ptr.-cnal    power,    here    and    abroad 

Drop  me  a  line,  or  drop  into  my  office  some 
day  on  the  way  uptown.  I'd  like  to  see  ycu 
aga.n  and  talk  things  over,  especially  if,  m 
your  estimation,  my  letter  is  en  the"  wrong 
track 

Sincerely  yours, 

Amos  Pinchot 
P     S, — Re    your    estimate    of    Lindbergh,    I 
must  disagree  with  you  on  that  point      He  is 
neither    pro-Nazi    nor   undemc  cratlc.     He    is 
simply  saying  now  what  Roosevelt  and  Wiil- 
kle  were  saying  up  to  the  moment  the  ballets 
were   counted  on  November  5,   namely,  that 
the  interests  of  the  American  p.erple  demand 
that    we    should    keep    out    of    foreign    wars 
and   promptly  build  an  impregnable  defense 
If  that   is  being  pro-Nazi,  or    'a  comfort  to 
Germany,"   then   Roosevelt,  WlUkie,  and  the 
principal  leaders  in  both  parties  were  a  com- 
fort to  Germany  till  they  suddenly  changed 
their  tune  when  the  polls  c1os<m3  on  election 
day.     The  truth  Is  Lindbergh  has   remained 
sincerely    and    uncompromisingly    American, 
at  a  time  when  foreign  and  domestic  propa- 
gandists and  hyphenates  have,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  former  World  War,  made  it  fashion- 
able,  in   certain   circles,   to   put    almost   any 
country  ahead  cf  our  own.    I  im  per^cnaUy 
grateful  to  Colonel  Lindbergh  :or  helping  to 
keep  America  patriotic  and  sane. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Founding  of  the  City  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GREG  HOLBROCK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  9,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HAMILTON*  lOHIO) 
JOURNAL-NEWS 


Mr.  H0L3R0CK.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  thie  following  ediiorial, 
We  See  a  City  of  Progress,  by  Mr.  Homer 
Gard,  publisher,  on  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Gard  is  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Hamilton. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  HlimUton   (Ohio)   Journal -News  J 

WE  SEE    A   CrrY    OF    PROGEESS 

(By  Homer  Gard) 
Fifty  years  ago  I  stood  at  the  corner  of 
High  and  Second  Streets  and  watched  the 
Hamilton  centennial  parade  of  1891  go  by. 
My  part  In  tfcat  one-hundredth  anniversary 
celebration  ot  Hamilton  was.  first,  a  news- 
paper helper,  and.  secondly,  an  onlooker 
Men  older  th«n  I.  and  at  that  time  among 
the  leading  men  of  Hamilton,  were  promi- 
nently active  \q  nriany  ways. 

The  for-R'arA-looking  picture  of  Hamilton 
presented  by  |Thomas  MiUikin  In  1891  con- 
tinues as  impressively  trlay  In  the  last  50 
years  the  Increase  In  size  of  our  manufactur- 
ing plants,  our  retail-store  business,  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  our  banks,  our  schools, 
our  churches,  the  ownership  of  oui  public 
utilities,  all  go  to  make  up  a  city  in  excess 
of  50.000  population,  a  city  unique  In  the 
United  States  that  owns  and  operates  all  Its 
public  utilitift  The  tax  value  of  Hamilton 
50  years  ago  was  $40,000,000  Today,  in  our 
sesqulcentennlal  year,  the  tax  value  Is  em- 
mated  at  $^60  000,000. 

One  of  the  things  that  lmpres.sed  me  at 
the  1891  centennial  celebration  was  the  open- 
ing address  by  Thomas  MlUikin,  lawyer  who 
was  the  president  of  the  general  centennial 
committee.  lOiowlng  him  so  well  personally 
I  listened  most  Intently  to  his  eloquently  ex- 
pressed thoughts.  So  today,  at  this  se^qui- 
centenn.al  celebration,  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  things  Mr  Millikin  said  are  Ju«t 
as  interesting,  possibly  more  so.  than  when 
he  spoke  them  in  1891  So  1  turn  back  the 
pages  of  history  and  quote  Mr  Thomas  Milli- 
kin, the  president  of  the  general  committee 
of  Hamilton's  centennial  In   1891 

"We  look  back  from  this  day  through  a 
hundred  year.s— through  a  century  cf  mar- 
velous growth  and  development.  The  same 
sky  IS  overhead,  the  same  sun  shines  upon 
us,  the  same  river  that  in  January  1791  bore 
upon  Its  bosom  the  canoes  of  Simon  Girty 
with  300  Indian  warriors  to  the  attack  upon 
Dunlaps  Station,  and  m  September  of  the 
same  year  flowed  past  the  site  of  Fort  Hamil- 
ton still  flows  in  its  channel  The  same  hills 
that  stood  sentinel  over  the  valley,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  old  fort  are  still  here  but 
stripped  of  the  magnificent  oaks  that  were 
their  glory," 
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This  week  Is  dedicated  to  the  beginning  of 
Hamilton,  to  those  men  and  their  families 
who  came  as  pioneers  into  the  forests  be- 
tween the  two  Miami  Rivers  and  to  those  men 
and  women  who  have  since  played  parts,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Hamilton  and  Butler  County 

Hamilton  had  its  be;innlng  in  1791  as  a 
fort — an  outpost  established  by  the  white 
man  In  his  txpansioa  westward.  Today, 
after  150  years,  Hamilton  Is  still  a  fort,  not 
in  the  sense  of  an  outpost  against  the  Indi- 
ans, but  In  the  st  nse  o'  a  fort  In  which  are 
the  deep-rooted  democratic  ideals  cf  an 
Am.erican  community  determined  to  retain 
those  principles  wTltten  with  the  sacrifice 
and  blood  of  our  forefathers. 

Hamilton  and  Butler  County  history  Is  rich 
in  accomplishment.  Business  and  industry 
and  agriculture  have  grown  steadily  through 
the  years  and  with  thiir  growth  has  been 
the  companion  growth  of  community  pride 
and  civic  interest.  Today  Hamilton  is  known 
In  the  world's  markets  for  its  products  and 
in  world  civilization  for  its  democratic  ideals. 

The  Journal-News  bel  eves  It  is  fitting  that 
Hamilton  and  Butler  Counties  properly  cele- 
brate this  one  hundred  and  fiJtieth  birthday. 
The  Journal-News  believes  that  such  a  cele- 
bration not  only  creates  an  Interest  In  things 
gone  before  but  also  makes  the  pec  pie  of 
today  aware  of  their  ob.igations  to  the  gen- 
erations to  come. 

One  hu-idred  and  fifty  years  is  a  long,  long 
time  Indeed.  But  as  the  Hamilton  and  But- 
ler Counties  of  today  look  back  through  the 
century  and  a  half  of  history,  there  Is  reason 
indeed  to  have  fitting  celebration  for  the  rich 
heritage  of  the  passing  years. 

Too  often  In  this  twentieth  century  do 
people  forget  the  richness  of  the  past  and 
think  only  of  the  things  in  which  they  are 
Interested  today.  Too  often  do  people  forget 
that  many  of  the  things  they  enjoy  today 
have  been  made  possible  only  because  of  the 
work  or  sacrifice  of  people  who  have  gone 
before.  And  too  often  do  people  forget  that 
we  in  this  generation  can  do  things  for  the 
future  generation  Just  as  the  founders  of 
Hamilton  did  things  for  us. 

Let  us,  therefore,  be  mindful  In  this  ses- 
qulcentennial  year  of  the  rich  heritage  w-e 
have  received  from  those  gone  before.  And 
let  us  be  mindful  of  our  obligation  to  the 
future  so  that  our  heritage  to  future  gen- 
erations will  be  of  the  same  high  standard 
received  by  us. 


Justice  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  F 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

CF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRE5ENTATIVE3 


Thursday.  Oct:>bcr  9,  1941 

Mr,  COCHRAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  as  to  wiit-n  Loui.s  D.  Brandeis, 
retired  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Ccurt,  who  dit  d  Sunday  nieht  in 
Washington,  first  took  up  ihe  practice  of 
law  was  one  that  was  debated  for  a  long 
period,  but  the  late  Justice  settled  this 
question  h.mself  by  declaring  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  in  1878.  following  his  graduation 
fiom  the  Harvard  Un.vpr.'-ity  Law  School. 
and  it  was  there  that  he  began  practice. 


in  November  1878,  in  a  building  at  505 
Chestnut  Street.  It  was  in  May  1931  that 
Justice  Brandeis  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr, 
Irving  Dilliard.  oditoiial  writer  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Di.spaich,  on  this  subject. 
The  letter  follows: 

StTREME   CorET  OF   THE   UnTTED    STATES, 

Washington,  D,   C  ,   Mjy  29.  1931. 
Re  yours  of  25th 

Dear  Mr.  Dilli.ard;  My  thanks  for  yotir 
generous  clipping. 

Answering  your  inquiries: 

I  lived  In  St.  Louis  from  Novem.ber  1878 
to  June  1879;  was  admitted  to  the  State  and 
Federal  bars  (probably  in  November);  and 
had  my  office  with  James  Taussig  (whose 
assistant  I  was)  at  505  Chestnut  Street.  I 
lived  with  my  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Nagel.  at 
2044  Lafayette  Avenue, 

;  think  my  first  printed  brief  was  In  the 
case  of  Martin  Michael  v.  Jos-eph  H.  Locke. 
In  the  circuit  court,  city  of  St  Louis,  at  the 
June  term,  1879;  later  submitted  to  the  court 
of  appeals  as  Ctmbat  Co.  v.  Locke. 
Cordially. 

Levis    D    Bkandeis. 

Mr.  Irving  Dilliard. 

In  1936  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Association 
prepared  a  bronze  commemorative  tablet 
which  Will  be  found  at  505  Chestnut 
Street.  The  inscription  on  that  tablet 
reads  as  follows: 

On  th;s  site  Louis  Dembltz  Brandeis,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
began  the  practice  of  law  In  1878.  From 
this  spot  spread  the  Infiuence  of  a  great 
lawyer,  a  social  philosopher,  and  a  wise  and 
ju'^t  Judge,  Presented  by  his  friends,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bar  Association  of  St. 
Lculs,  1936. 

The  above  information  undoubtedly 
will  be  of  value  in  the  future  because  in 
years  to  come  biographies  of  this  great 
man  are  sure  to  appear. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Justice  Brandeis.  While  it  was  stated  at 
the  outset,  when  his  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  opposed,  that  he 
lacked  a  proper  judicial  temperament, 
this  was  not  the  real  reason  for  the  oppo- 
sition to  his  confirmation.  In  one  sen- 
tence the  Honorable  David  I  Walsh,  who 
Is  now  a  United  States  Senator  from  tne 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  in  support  of  the  nomination, 
gave  the  real  reason  for  tiie  opposition. 
I  am  quoting  that  sentence: 

The  real  crime  of  which  this  man  Is  guilty 
Is  that  he  has  exposed  the  Iniquities  of  men 
in  high  places  in  our  financial  system, 

Mr.  Sp<-'akcr,  I  wish  everyone  in  this 
country  could  read  the  bock  written  by 
Justice  Brandeis  long  before  he  was  nom- 
inated by  President  Wilson  entitled 
"Other  People's  Money."  If  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  created  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
passed  the  laws  that  are  now  upon  the 
statute  book  which  are  administered  by 
that  Commission,  I  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  the  people  of  this  country 
would  have  been  saved  bilhcns  of  dollars. 
In  that  httle  brochure  Justice  Brandeis 
told  the  story  of  interlocking  directorates 
and  how  the  great  financiers  of  this  coun- 
try handled  other  people's  money.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  was  never  forgiven  by  the 
great  financiers  of  this  country  for  writ- 
ing that  bock. 


Had  the  laws  I  refer  to  been  passed 
when  that  book  was  written  there  would 
never  have  been  a  depression  nor  would 
stock  and  bond  holders  have  lost  billions 
of  dollar:,  in  the  stock-market  crash  of 
1929. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  St.  Louis  Star-Times. 
The  editona];  follow: 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  cf  October 

6,    1941) 

MASTEr.  piece    OF    PL-BLIC    SERVICE 

If  a  young  InwA'er,  Just  admitted  to  the  bar, 
should  seek  a:,  exam.ple  for  his  career  In  the 
legal  profession,  where  wotild  he  find  a  better 
model  than  Lculs  D   Brandeis? 

Justice  Brardels,  who  died  last  nlcht.  ripe 
In  years  and  fill  of  honors,  had  the  humble 
beginning  tha:  any  lawyer  might  have  had. 
He  started  in  1878  at  the  bottom  rung— as  It 
happens,  as  Bisistant  to  James  Taussig,  of 
St  Louis,  at  505  Chestnut  Street,  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Old  Courthouse.  Later  he 
rose  brilliantly  In  the  bur  of  Boston.  Legal 
skill  and  unending  Industry  brought  bim 
Important  ca.ses  and  hand.^ome  fees.  He 
could  have  been  content  with  a  large  fortune 
and  a  life  of  comparative  ease  as  a  lawyer's 
lawyer  and  consultant. 

Yet  he  was  not.  He  became,  as  no  lawyer 
before  him.  an  advocate  for  the  people,  the 
great  unorganized  mass  of  ordinary  citizens 
who  so  often  went  unrepresented  when  their 
Interests  were  at  stake  in  court  proceedings, 
public  hearings,  and  legislative  bodies  When 
the  Dlngley  tariff  was  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Ccmmlttee  of  McKinley's  time. 
Louis  Brandeis.  with  no  more  credentials  than 
his  Intense  belief  In  democracy,  appeared  to 
testify, 

"Whom  do  you  represent?"  the  chairman 
asked. 

"I  represent  the  consumer."  came  the  reply. 

The  laughter  of  the  committee  echoed  In 
headlines  and  "pert  paragraphs,"  but  the 
young  lawyer  spoke  only  the  truth.  He  did 
represent  the  consumer — he  represented  him 
on  that  occasion  and  many  times  thereafter. 
He  represented  the  consumer  in  his  battles 
for  better  living  and  working  conditions,  in 
his  furtherance  of  trade  unlonl.'-m.  In  his 
many  services  as  a  mediator  of  labor  disputes, 
his  probing  of  financial,  utility,  and  railroed 
schemes.  Had  he  done  no  mnre  than  fight 
the  lone  but  successful  battle  for  mutual 
savings-bank  l:fe  Insura.ice  in  Mass'.chusetts 
a  generation  ago,  that  achievement  In  itself — 
safe  low-cost  Insurance  for  working  people — 
would  have  earned  him  a  lasting  place  In  the 
record   of   American   social    progress. 

It  was  this  career  for  the  con.=umer,  for 
ordinary  men  and  women,  who  could  hire  no 
great-name?  lawyers,  which  caused  the  great 
storm  of  protest  among  the  vested  interests 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  nonnna'ed  Luuis 
Brandeis  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  1916.  It  Is  lmpo8s;ble  now  to  recnpture 
the  bitterness  of  that  fight  Seven  past  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Bat  Association  K  und 
It  their  painful  duty  to  declare  him  unfit  for 
a  seat  on  the  highest  bench.  Amnng  :hose 
who  so  testified  were  William  Howard  Taft, 
Elihu  Root,  and  President  Lowell  of  Harvard, 

From  January  until  June  the  battle  raged, 
but  the  Wilscn  of  the  New  Friedom  knew 
why  he  had  chcs'-n  Iaiuis  Brandeis  and  hj 
stood  by  his  nominee  without  fimchlng  In 
the  end,  22  Senators  voted  against  confirma- 
tion, and  manv  of  them,  like  Borah  of  Idaho, 
would  have  been  glad  in  later  years  to  have 
expunged  their  share  in  that  partisan  record. 

Justice  Brar.ac  IS  contributions  to  our  con- 
stitutional law  were  maiiy  find  great.  Yet 
they  derived  f.-cm  very  simple  views  of  cur 
Federal  system  He  found  in  the  Cunstltuticn 
an  ample  charter  for  our  changing  needs.    He 
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Joined  with  Justice  Holmes  in  allowing  the 
States  wide  experimentation  in  coping  with 
the  cs£en*.'.any  eccnomic  problems  raised  by 
nev  trend.;  in  ways  ot  living  and  working. 

Ke  r.pver  st:pped  refining  his  own  views  as 
new  iiiform.ation  came  to  his  hand;  he  be- 
lieved and  profcundly  practiced  that  "your 
cp.nion  is  no  better  than  youf  information.  " 
He  stood  as  stanchly  as  any  man  for  the  right 
cf  free  expres,sicn.  And  when  narrow  minus 
snutht  to  stay  legislative  response  to  new 
forces,  he  said.  "If  we  would  guide  by  the  light 
of  reason,  we  m.ust  let  our  minds  be  bold." 

The  success  of  this  open  mind  is  written  in 
changed  business  practices,  in  new  accepted 
r.-gulation  of  corporate  enterprise,  In  the 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court  reports  from 
1916  until  th;5  very  day.  when  his  late  associ- 
ates, led  by  Chief  Justice  Stone,  bow  in  his 
memory  as  another  term  opens. 

For  many  a  view  Justice  Brandeis  expressed 
In  dissent  is  today  the  law  of  the  land.  In- 
deed, ther^  were  tim^s  when  not  even  Holmes 
Btood  with  him.  as  for  example  when  Justice 
Brandeis  first  argued  for  Federal  taxation  ot 
personal  Ir.come  derived  from  lands  leased 
by  States  to  private  operators.  But  by  slew 
progress  through  the  years  he  was  able  to 
do  what  he  said  early  he  would  like  to  do, 
amend,  not  the  Constitution,  "but  mens 
social  and   economic  ideas." 

The  strength  cf  American  democracy  lies 
In  men  like  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  S^^r-Tlmc■s  of  Oct.-ber  7 
1941! 

THE    FAITH    OF    LOUIS    BRANDEIS 

Where  shall  we  find  the  key  to  the  character 

of  Louis  Demhitz  Brandeis.  who  died  Sunday 
night  after  a  Icn^  lifetime  ar  rich  In  pro- 
ductive achie\ement  for  democracy  as  that  of 
any  American  th:s  era  can  remember.' 

It  was  not  his  intellectual  capacity,  thotigh 
Brnndei.'  revealed  himself  in  his  Judicial  opin- 
ions as  a  schclar  of  the  law  and  though  his 
search  for  knowledge  was  avid  and  unending 
Other  men  who  at  heart  were  mere  snobs, 
hfive  prsf^ciseett  equal  cr  superior  intellectual 
•b.lity 

It  WHS  not  his  courase  either  ph\*sical  or 
RpirltUv^l,  though  tidal  waves  of  cnttcism  bt\it 
ntjcut  his  head  on  many  occasions  b<>for*  he 
hj<d  Uved  l<  n;  enough  to  become  rrspoctrd 
•r.d  cherished  Other  human  beings  have 
bravely  faced  social  disappri:>val.  and  som!» 
have  even  pn  d  the  death  penaltv  for  their 
temerity,  without  quite  reachlne  the  level  of 
Brandf-is 

It  was  net  Ms  radicalism — though  Brar.drls 
uttered  critic  sms  of  vicious  corporate  mal- 
prsctlces  and  th-^  manipulation  of  ether  peo- 
ple s  monev  v;h;ch.  com.lng  from  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  made  the  turgid  corporation 
baiting  of  prnfessirnal  radicals  look  pale  and 
vapid. 

And  assuredly  it  was  not  a  habit  and  cus- 
tom of  disseii':,  a  maudlin,  contrary,  perverse 
antagcn  sm  to  the  status  quo  or  to  the  ma- 
jority. Brandes.  though  clrcvimstance-3 
forced  him  for  many  years  into  a  dissenting 
role,  was  a  man  of  great  afnrmative  faiths. 
He  believed  In  moral  law.  He  believed  in  lib- 
erty—that shining  thing  which  too  many  are 
BO  easily  persuaded  to  trade  for  some  mess  of 
pottage.  He  believed,  deeply  and  passion- 
ately. In  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  ordi- 
nary human  beings.  He  believed  in  many 
such  simple  verities,  which  less  great-souled 
men  timidly   hesitatp  to  acknowledge. 

Here.  Indeed  we  touch  the  underlying  faith 
of  Louis  Brandeis.  the  basic  impuL-ie  which 
motivated  his  conduct.  He  believed  in  man. 
He  believed  in  democracy.  Like  some  other 
Americans  one  can  remember— like  Lincoln, 
for  one.  and  a  certain  few  poets — he  gave 
actual  faith  and  credit  to  the  high  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution. 

And  in  the=e  beliefs  hi.>  care-r  unfolded. 
Because  of  them  he  turned  his  back  en  the 
lite    cf    a    successful,     wealthy     corporation 


lawyer  which  wa.s  wide  op?n  before  him  i;i 
his  young  manhood.  Bee;  use  cf  them  he 
fought  for  "the  consumer"  against  special 
Interests  Because  cf  them  he  braved  the 
enmity  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  And  when 
he  rose  to  the  Supreme  Court — in  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  everlasting  credit  cf  Wcod- 
rcw  Wilson — ithe  trappings  and  comfort  and 
exalted  secui!ity  of  his  position  wcrked  no 
evil  in  his  heart 

He  still  trusted  the  people,  so  he  dissented 
from  narrow  legalistic  intc -pretaticns  which 
!  wcuid  have  made  the  Constitution  a  crabbed 
I  and  constricting  influence  en  this  generation. 
j  He  still  respected  individi^al  rights  and  h-.' 
protected  the  victims  cf  racial  and  class 
prejudice.  He  spcke  often  fcr  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  asseinbly.  He  had  no 
doubts  for  our  future  so  long  as  we  preserved 
cur  independence  cf  mind  and  cur  willing- 
ness to  experiment  bcidly.  ar.d  it  is  charac- 
teristic that  one  cf  his  philanthropies  was  an 
obscure  little  "radical"  labci'  ccllfge  in  Arkan- 
sas which  the  authorities  of  that  sovereign 
State  saw  fit  only  to  persecute. 

If  American  democracy  is  still  vital  a:id 
strong  to  face  its  new  problem--.  Brandeis, 
with  his  Incorruptible  farh  in  the  people, 
hr'lptd  make  it  so.  And  i'  is  to  th':-  credit 
of  our  democracy  that  It  cradled  Brandeis, 
and  ga-.e  him  p^ace.  and  tcok  him  at  last  to 
its  htait. 


The  New  Farm  Program  and  Humaa- 
Labor  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  Mississirpi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPi^ESEX T.XTIVEs 


Thursday.  Octi'bcr  9,  1941 


COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  PE\'ENTY- 
SEVENTH  CONGRESS  BY  MH  O  F. 
BLKDSOE,  PRESIDENT.  STAPLE  COnON 
COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Pp•-k^^r. 
under  leave  granteci  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  incluri'^  the  fol- 
lowing communication  Irrm  my  friend 
and  neighbor,  Mr.  O.  F.  Blodsop.  presi- 
dent of  the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association,  of  Greenwood,  Mi.'^s.,  a  suc- 
cessful grower  and  a  successful  seller  of 
cotton,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  an  unselfish  solution  of  the 
cotton  problem,  entitled  "The  New  Farm 
Program  and  Human-Labor  Hours." 
to  wit: 

THE     NEW     FARM     PROGRAM      .\N-D     HUM.AN-LAEOR 
HOL-RS 

October    1941 
To    the    Seventy-seventh    Congress    cf    the 
United  States  of  America: 

The  human-labor  hour  is  the  foundation 
of  all  wealth.  It  performs  a  dual  function 
of  production  and  consumption.  These  Gcd- 
given  rights  should  be  carefully  safeguarded 
and  equitably  administered  by  cur  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  our  democracy, 

The  cotton  plant,  the  South's  gift  from 
God,  should  be  cherished,  nourished,  and 
glorified,  for  it  consumes  the  greatest  volume 
cf  human-labor  hours  cf  any  product  cf  our 
country  s  soil.  Our  first  farm  program  con- 
verted 15,000.000  acres  of  cotton,  consuming 
85  human-labor  hours  per  ecre,  into  oats  and 


hay  that  consume  15  human-labor  hours  per 
acre.  This  loss  of  70  human-labor  hours  per 
acre  on  15.000.000  acres  produced  a  total  loss 
of  over  1/300.000,000  human-labor  hours. 
This  tremendous  economic  loss  was  absorbed 
by  the  W.  P.  A  and  the  remaining  cotton 
acres. 

Now  comes  the  new  farm  program  for  cot- 
ton with  a  proposal  for  another  3.000. OOO-acre 
voluntary  reduction  of  the  cotton-acreage 
quota,  and  an  added  loss  of  210,000.000  more 
human-labor  hours,  making  a  grand  total  of 
1,260.000,000  human-labor  hours,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  productive  work  for  these  unfor- 
tunate people.  We  shall  ask  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  carefully  consider  the  trend  of 
this  continuous  pressure  for  reduction  of  the 
limited  employment  of  this  type  of  labor. 

Should  the  great  labor-consuming  cotton 
plant  be  treated  in  this  manner  because  it 
produces  ample,  and  more  than  ample,  fiber 
to  clothe  the  small  percent  of  the  world's 
population  that  Inhabits  this  political  sub- 
division which  proclaims  a  sanctified  role 
with  its  neighbors?  Would  this  program  be 
a  sound  economic  proposal  If  the  cotton 
South  was  iouth  of  the  Rio  Grande? 

If  the  Intention  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  to  reduce  the  cotton  South  to 
domestic  fll&er  consumption,  then  the  sound 
and  direct  economic  procedure  would  be  to 
select  the  best  10.000.000  acres  of  cotton  land 
which  woulfl  produce  ample  fiber  for  domes- 
tic consumption.  Instead  of  continuous 
agony,  accantuated  with  barbs  of  derision 
and  scorn,  this  major  operation  would  pro- 
duce a  losi  of  70  human-labor  hours  on 
30.000000  acres,  or  a  grand  total  of  over 
2  000,000.000  human-labor  hours.  How  will 
the  United  Btates  Department  of  Agriculture 
provide  wofk  to  consume  this  tremendous 
volume  of  tJhls  type  of  labor?  We  will  have 
to  feed  them  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury or  cxpon  our  surplus  lint  cotton  so  they 
can  enrn  a  decent  living  at  their  natural  call- 
ing. I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  Bankhtad-EasUand  bill  that  Is  a  Uir 
arrftngement  for  providing  export  subsldlM 
from  Import  dutle«. 

The  mostj  wonderful  feature  of  the  cotton 
plant  1«  thi%  It  prtducw  a  pounds  of  food 
and  feed  to  l  pound  of  fiber.  The  Unter« 
from  the  cottonseed  provide  the  powder  for  a 
shooting  war,  while  Uie  meal  »nd  hulls  pro- 
vide feed  for  tlie  dairy  cow  producing  neces- 
sary milk  «6d  butter,  and  the  cottonseed  oU 
assists  the  dairy  cnw  with  an  excclleait  cheap 
spread  to  help  out  the  butterfat.  as  well  m 
frying  fat  afid  soap  stock 

The  present  price  of  human-labor  hours  as 
related  to  the  price  of  cotton  and  cottonseed, 
based  on  published  reports  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows  I 

1  Average  yield  of  lint  cotton  per  acre 

pounds..  250 

2  Average  y^eld  of  cottonseed  per  acre 

pounds —  500 

3  Average  number  of  human-labor  hours 

per   acre _     55 

4  One  humnn-labor  hour  produces: 

Lint  ^tton pounds..  S 

Cottonseed do 6 

5.  Parity  prfce  (approximately) ..cents..  17 

6.  Average  price  of  cottonseed  (approxi- 

mately) (per  ton) $50 

7.  FertUizcr  and  soil-building  crcns  per 

pound  of  cotton cents..       1 

8.  Parity    price    less    fertilizer    and    soil 

building .cents..     16 

Cents 
One     humao-labor     hour     produces     3 

pounds  of  lint  cotton  at  16  cents 48 

Plus   6    pounds  of   cottonseed,    less   gin- 
ning, at  2  cents  per  pound 12 


Total  I  returns    per    human-labor 

,    ,         houi( ..._ eo 

Labors  share   is  53  percent,  or  rate  per 
^ouf * 30 
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A  single  family,  limited  by  ccnditicns  of 
Nature  to  working  12  acres  of  cotton  and 
producing  6  bales,  would  expend  1,020 
human-labor  hours  at  30  cents,  making  a 
cash  income  of  $306. 

O   F   Bledsoe. 


Tennessee's   Part  in   National   Defense 


EXTEN.^ION  CF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEIME.-rENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


RADIO     ADDHES,-     OF     H    >N      F.~TKS 
KEFAUVER.    C>     TE.N.N  K.-sLh; 


Mr.  KEPAtrVER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r-imarks,  I  include  a 
radio  address  delivered  over  station 
WINX  in  Washington  on  October  7,  en- 
titled "Tennessee's  Part  in  National  De- 
fense." The  program  was  sponsored  by 
the  Tennessee  State  Society: 

Whenever  the  Unltec  States  Is  imperiled, 
Tennessee  stands  ready  to  do  its  share  The 
raging  world-wide  conflict  that  Hitler  started 
more  than  2  years  ago  has  long  since  reached 
the  southern  highland*  and  fertile  regions 
of  Tennessee  and  has  found  its  challenge  met 
by  a  people  unafraid.  Tennesseans  have  ever 
been  lovers  of  freedom  and  liberty.  A^d 
In  the  face  of  this  latts:  threat  to  ti>e  Amtr- 
Ican  way,  by  ruthless  Irteriuitlonal  brigands, 
the  State  of  Tfnnesj»e«  has  offered  to  the 
Ifatlcn  Its  complete  services  unreserved,  with 
•  spiritual  fer\'or  commensurate  with  its 
great  Ood-given  natuud  re-i>urccs  Inde- 
pendence l»  a  tetl.«-h  here  Tti  know  thut  tncX 
Is  but  to  know  the  history  of  Tennessee 
Whose  cognomen  cannotes  the  spirit  which 
caused  It  to  be  called  the  VviJunteer  Slate 
WUhm  Its  boundaries,  its  rugged  pioneer 
settlers  in  the  Wataucn  Association  as  er.rly 
as  1772  drafted  tlie  first  constitution  to  be 
written  and  adopted  by  Independent  white 
Americans.  No  menace  to  this  country's 
safety  has  found  the  en>u:ng  summons  to 
arms  unheeded.  Ter.nessec's  sons  have 
fought  in  all  of  the  wars  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  tlie  Independence  of  Texas 
was  e!^f)oused  and  won  largely  by  transplanted 
Tennesseans  and  Kentucklans  and  Tennes- 
see furnished  a  majority  of  the  volunteers 
who  fought  in  the  Mexican  War.  As  In 
history — so  now.  A  disp.itch  from  Drew 
Middleton.  Associated  Press  War  Correspond- 
ent, in  Reykjavik,  Ice  and.  states,  "A  regi- 
ment of  seasoned  soldiers  recruited  from  the 
factories  and  farms  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky  and  with  a  history  studded  with 
battle  honors  from  Bui.  Run  to  the  Argonne, 
forms  a  prominent  part  cf  the  American 
fighting  force  on  Icelar.d."  Once  again  then 
true  to  tradition,  Tennesseans  mf>unt  the 
bastions  of  Americans"  farthest  outposts  of 
national  defense. 

Warfare  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  superiority 
of  manpower  alone,  but  a  gigantic  struggle 
among  economic  forces.  Ccmpetitive  Indus- 
trial development  demands  huge  natural  re- 
sources A  vast  reservoir  of  materials  active 
and  latent  are  available  in  Tennessee,  long 
recognized  for  the  rlrhners  of  its  mineral 
resources  More  than  "70  m.lnerals  and  chem- 
icals, a  larger  variety  than  Is  to  be  found  In 
any  other  Southern  State,  are  produced  In 
Tenneisee  Not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
States  in  the  Union  have  a  greater  number. 


They  range  the  field  from  ever-re?ded  cool 
marble,  and  phosphate  to  the  much-em.pha- 
sized  strategic  minerals,  such  as  copper  and 
manganese. 

Tennessee  Is  wonderfully  blessed  with 
water.  Indeed.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  from  25.000  to  30,000  miles  cf  rivers 
and  streams  in  the  State— more  than  enovigh 
to  reach  around  the  world.  The  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  Rivers  are,  economically, 
among  the  m,ost  im.portani  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  With  their  major  tributaries 
they  form  systems  of  waterways  which  nearly 
cover  the  entire  State. 

To  the  region  traversed  by  the  rivers  of 
Tennessee  has  come  a  giant,  girded  for  war. 
The  giant  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  established  program 
of  navigation  and  flood  control,  supplies  the 
electric  power  essential  and  vital  to  our  in- 
dustrial machine  for  national  defense.  Born 
In  the  shadow  of  the  first  World  V/ar,  the 
T.  V.  A  now  gears  its  mighty  dam-building, 
soil-saving,  electricity-producing  operations 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  emergency  An 
Integrated  unit  of  many  dams  working  as  a 
single  system  for  power,  navigation,  and  flood 
control  is  envisaged,  but  Just  now  the  em- 
phasis is  primarily  on  power.  The  power 
ma:ket  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  8  years  ago 
was  using  only  a  fourth  of  the  present  in- 
stalled capacity,  but  even  the  present  capacity 
may  be  doubled  within  another  3  years 
Power  and  still  more  power  is  now  recognized 
as  the  key  to  national  defense  To  be  sure 
the  essentials  of  the  conservation  and  fer- 
tilizer program  are  still  being  carried  on,  but 
It  has  been  tersely  pointed  out  that  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  its  tributaries  are  primarily 
at  this  moment  a  line  of  battle — and  such 
Is  the  nnture  of  modern  war  that  this  Is  no 
figure  of  speech  but  a  statement  of  cold 
fact  R  L  DufTus  In  a  recent  article  In  the 
New  York  Times  succinctly  described  the 
sce^ie  In  the  Tenne'^see  Valley 

••The  w-ar  machines  are  hungry.  They  will 
eat  all  the  power  there  is  and  clamor  for 
more  They  can  be  built  faster  than  the 
dams  and  generators  that  feed  them  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  public  vrrsus  private 
power,  of  wnterjxjwer  ver.nis  steam— It  Is  a 
question  of  jxiwrr  alone  Tl^e  wwter  t>ehlnd 
the  hich  dnms  is  more  than  liquid  gold  It 
Is  liquid  nlvmlnum,  magnesium,  rubber,  high 
explosives,  tanks  Fir-t  and  fcrema'^t,  it  is 
bom!.^rs  Out  of  this  valley  must  come.  In 
substance,  m  K-->od  part  of  the  air-born?  fleets 
that  may  strike  down  Hitler.     •     •     • 

"Tlie  river  is  at  war.  even  though  the 
Nation,  In  the  legal  sense  of  the  word.  Is 
not.  A  dffsperate  energy  has  seized  upon  the 
valley.  If  electric  power  is  wings,  it  is  time 
that  makes  thera  prt clous. 

"The  valley  throbs  with  the  beat  of  those 
mighty  wings,  of  ore  not  yet  refined,  of  metal 
not  yet  cast  or  roiled.  Destiny  moves  upon 
the  green  and  brown  cf  falling  water. 

"It  is  with  this  sense  of  wings  hovering 
and  swooping — the  wings  of  bombers,  the 
wirg?  of  death,  the  wlrgs  of  fate — that  one 
watches  T.  V.  A.  at  work  and  looks  at  the 
machine  it  feeds.  What  has  to  be  done  may 
be  prose.     Its  significance  is  epic  poetry." 

Every  section  of  the  State  Is  a  contributor 
to  the  building  of  the  arsenal  within  an 
arsenal  of  democracy.  There  Is  the  Mcnt- 
santo  phosphorus  plant  at  Columbia,  the  Wolf 
Creek  oidnance  plant  near  Milan,  ferro- 
alloys plants,  and  the  Volunteer  ordnance 
plant  to  make  TKT  at  Chattanooga,  the 
gigantic  Vultee  airplane  plant  at  Nashville, 
a  General  Motors  plant  making  aircraft  parts 
at  Memphis,  the  large  smokele-s-powder  plant 
at  ML'inphls.  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
at  Alcoa  and  Maryville,  the  Tennessee  Cop- 
per Co.  a||(Ccpperhill,  the  largest  single  sul- 
furic r.cld  supply  source  In  America,  and 
other  war  Industries  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

A  m.ap  dotted  with  storage  depots,  artil- 
lery ranges,  barrage-balloon  training  centers, 
and  encampments  like  the  great  Camp  For- 
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rest  cantonment  at  Tullchoma  attests  the 
realism  of  the  military  iirtparatlon  L^-ir.g 
made  fcr  our  defense. 

Aviation,   one  cf   the   deaoUest    phases    of 
cu'-rent    warlare,    iias    not    been    neglected. 
The    pound    of    beating    propellers    and    the 
whir  of  Tvmgs  have  told  a  dramatic  story  lu 
Tennessee  In  the  past  few  year-      Tiie  prog- 
ress of   flying   in   Tennessee  has   been   a  real 
success  story.     In   1929   the   State   had   only 
3  airports.     At  present  it  boasts  23  airports, 
either  already  modern,  up-to-date,  and    able 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  thdr  respective 
fields  or  else   being  rapidly  made  that   way. 
There  are  airports  at  Chattanooga.  Ciarksvllle. 
Cookcville.  Dv-ersburg,   FayetteviUe,   Gallatin, 
Jackson,  Nashville,  Kncxvllle,  Memphis,  Tul- 
ahoma,  and  ethers  along  with  innumerable 
intermediate  landing  fields,  private  and  Army 
air  fields  and  numei-cus  landing  strips.     Ttn- 
nessee  has  shown  fine  foresight  In  sponsor- 
ing   instruction    in    gliding    and    has    placed 
itself  in  the  forefront  of  this  Important   new 
movement  In  the  Nation's  program  of   avia- 
tion for  defense.     The  Tenness-e  Bureau   cf 
Aeronautics  has  pioneered  wuh  its  new  srh.ool 
in  gliding  and  soar::.?  tr,,;;;::ig.  the  first  in 
the    country    sponsored    try    ;  ny    government 
unit.     And  the  spread  of  gliding  instruction. 
expected  as  the  United  States  p.Tfi's  by  the 
Nazi  experience  In  the  value  cf  this  type  cf 
training  will  find  Tenne.s;ee  already   in  serv- 
ice in  this  field.     To  those  tangibles  of  man- 
power  and  natural  and  industrial  res-ources 
must   be  added   in   times   of  national   stre;-s. 
great  leadership.     Here  neither  Is  Tcnnes''?e 
lacking.    In    the    shades    of   Jack-^on,    Folk, 
Johnson,    walks    that    great    Tenncsi-ean    who 
has  contributed   60  largely   to  the    lorniaticn 
of   the   foreign    policies    which    have   so   ably 
steered  the  United  States  through  the  treach- 
erous seas  of  International  discord 

A  host  of  native  sons  tl  tlie  Vilunte-r 
State  are  caiTvlng  on  In  po-is  tf  leadtr.vhi;. 
No  resunie  cf  leaders  would  be  c.iir.piete 
which  omitted  the  name  of  ti.e  d:st!:..u.>{st  d 
senior  Sen.^tot  from  Tenne»i'tt  the  H  i,.  !.»bU- 
Kbnn';!!  I)  ,Vr,  i;i:;\R  \\.,i.>.  dituntle-* 
cou:a   V    .-    .,•    •!.  -    \(V    r:ii     d;.d,'  v;   <xp;v>- 

8ion  on  the  r  :  :  -t  S(:  ite  ii.  nu  <!'i:t 
to  repeal  tli.'M  i.i\v>  wimii  nii  i.n  i>;  ti  v-iul 
with  the  avoxved  drtirmun;.  n  vi  \Uv  Anui- 
Iran  peoi>le  la  their  Intern:' tlonal  dciUn;:.* 
His  service  to  hU  State  is  a  l;vn  c:  txa:r,p;r  to 
thoise  Tvnnesy  ans  m  numy  l.:gh  piact^  who 
are  emulating  the  heroic  uttd-  1. 1  i:u,i 
hardy  ancestors. 

And  so  from  the  fertile  s.  II  m  v  hul;  it 
Is  embedded,  to  the  m.!>jhty  rivers  tl.:r  n  utse 
Its  veins  from  Its  lowlands  to  :'-  i:  i;:  •;  \r. 
tops;  from  the  lofty  App.Tlatl;  .:.^  :  tie 
banks  cf  the  mighty  MlSFiss:ppi  ernes  the 
unisoned  voice  of  a  Tennessee  dedlcateci  anew 
to  the  tasks  of  national  defente. 


Lets   Have   Economy  and  Honesty  in  the 
Defense  Program 


EXTE!.'SIOX   CF   REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  oarcoN       1 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  KEPP.E.~ENT.\TIVE3 


Thur..day.  October  9,  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    I     F     STCNE 


Mi.  PIERCE.  Mr.  dii?;.k  r  fu'u-.  );:- 
tcrians  will  see  clearly  th.t-.  ;;.  *!..-.  c,i;i- 
gerous  days  cf  the  onrush  ff  th^^  pwer- 
ful  and  seemingly  irresistible  Kazs  war 
machine,  our  Nation  has  been  iw.ce  put 
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In  j'Cpardy — first  from  tb.e  HUler  men- 
ace, stcnnd  from  those  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  power  and  the  w.ll 
tc  bpnd  'he  defense  program  to  a  pattern 
wh:ch   allows   ercat   financial   and  other 

rttu!'ns  to  a  privileged  few. 

Seme  of  the  men  who  are  appealing 
to  the  put  lie  for  an  ali-out  defense  effort 
appear  to  be  deeply  conc^-ned.  in  private, 
tc  protect  monopoly  rather  than  to  puaid 
the  mteicsts  of  the  public.  Acts  of  this 
Congress  iiave  made  it  possible  fcr  them 
to  hazard  cur  financial  soundness  and 
cur  whcl'^  C'-'onomic  structure,  as  well  as 
ail  lrnpor:ant  part  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, in  a  poker  game  played  for  tre- 
mendous stak-j.-.  Tht  y  are  ac;ually 
gam.biinR  wi:h  cur  safety,  destroying  na- 
tional confidence,  and  undermininc?  the 
morale  of  private  citizens,  as  well  as  of 
those  youns  m.en  selected  to  defend  the 
system  which  made  them  possible,  and 
protects  them. 

Every  Congressman  is  currently  re- 
ceivins  many  propaganda  letters  de- 
manding economy  in  our  nondefense 
budset.  Why  should  we  net  expect  ordi- 
nary vigilance,  honesty,  and  econom.y  in 
defense  expenditures  as  well?  Any  who 
would  use  a  national  emergency  for  pri- 
vate profit  or  power  or  aggrandizement 
are  traitors  to  our  national  cause.  The 
location  of  aluminum  plants  in  the 
Northwest  has  been  made  without  due 
economy  and  with  milUons  of  dollars  of 
unjustifiable  costs — and  with  wicked  de- 
lays, and  unnecessary  use  of  strategic 
materials. 

We  are  in  grave  danger  from  fees  from 
without  who  know  our  internal  weak- 
nesses, and  they  are  sweeping  toward  the 
lands  of  this  hemisphere  and  toward  the 
seas  which  we  call  our  frontiers.  We 
must  put  a  stop  to  every  individual  and 
every  group  endangering  our  national 
strength  and  unity  by  plundering, 
through  defense  contracts,  or  wasting  our 
resources  through  ignorance  or  gross 
carelessness.  We  have  men  of  integrity 
and  ability  whom  we  can  trust.  We  m.ust 
Insist  that  the  great  responsibili*y  is  put 
into  their  hands.  We  m.ust  rid  ourselves 
of  those  who  are  preying  upon  us  in  our 
all-out  effort  to  aid  those  nations  which 
are  meeting  the  onslaught  while  we  are 
spared. 

I  have  frequently  called  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  shortage  in  alumii- 
num.  especially  as  connected  with  the 
need  for  electric  power,  which  is  supplied 
so  cheaply  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  October  7.  I  made 
a  statem^ent  in  the  Congresston.al  Record 
in  regard  to  the  Aluminum  Co,  contract 
r.egntintcd  for  the  Government  by  the 
R.  F.  C.  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Truman  committee 
in  connection  with  this  contract.  The 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  inrx:vsable 
delay  in  arranging  for  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum,  and  the  vcry  apparent  will- 
in --ness  to  m.ake  that  aluminum  costly 
to  th-  Govei-nment  are  matters  which 
shru'd  concern  every  Member  of 
Ccn~rt'.-s. 

Tlie  obtainable  facts  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  great  mcncpoly,  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  does  not  want  to  make 
cheap  aluminum.,  which  would  thereby 
com.pete  wi:h  their  own  more  expensive 


output  in  plants  wheie  power  costs  are 
higher.  Our  agents  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram have  given  them  the  right  and  the 
privilege  of  fiXing  the  prices  of  alumi- 
num. As  indisputable  evidence  there  is 
the  contract  already  signed  and  entered 
into,  a  contract  drawn  by  Aicca's  attor- 
ney and  nursed  along  by  Alcoa's  agen-s 
and  cfneials  in  O.  P.  M.  Senator  Tru- 
M.AN.  In  his  press  statement,  suctre-tpcl 
that  the  contract  shruld  be   abrogated. 

Possibly  a  public  burning  would  be  a 
more  wholesome  and  salutary  procedure. 
Something  must  be  done  to  restore  con- 
fidence. Bjfore  any  aciion  can  be  takt-n 
all  the  facts  m^ust  be  m^ade  known. 

On  Tue=day  I  in.-er'pd  in  the  Record. 
with  the  pea-mission  of  thi.=;  Hou.:e,  the 
second  article  of  Mr.  I.  F.  Stone's  very 
careful  and  informa^-e  ccr.^s  which  has 
been  running  in  the  New  Yuik  Nation. 
I  now  ask  permission  to  in.^ert  the  first 
one  of  those  articles  enti'kd  "Making 
Defense  Safe  for  Al'oa,"  v. hich  appeared 
in  the  Sep-pn-ber  27  i.-sue  of  'he  Nation. 
This  correspondent  hr.s  dene  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work  wh'ch  is  a  valuable  ccn- 
tributicn  to  cur  knowledge  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  defense  program. 

[From  the  Nation  of  S/ptembey   27,    l'j41j 

M.\KTNG    D^KEN?';"    S'.fF    FCR    .\LCOA 

(By  I.  F  c:.,;.c) 
Wa'^hington  S':pttmb:'r  19 —La>t  Monday 
the  Truman  comm;tt,e,  a  Senate  committee 
iiive-dt-gHti-g  the  dc  itise  piogram.  heard 
two  w.tnesse.s.  One  w,h^  Je-^se  Jones.  The 
cthtT  was  Arthur  H  Bunker,  executive  vice 
president  cf  the  Lehaiau  Corporation,  now 
Chief  of  the  Aluminum  and  Magnesium  Sec- 
ti  11  in  the  Mc'tenals  Division  of  the  O^  P.  M. 
Both  were  unwilling  w.tncss-es.  Tiie  story 
drawn  from  them,  pain:uay  and  pie<K»mcal, 
was  a  se;. -national  stury  a:.d  ar-.  impcrtant 
stc.-y.  for  It  dtalt  with  aluminum.  Without 
enough  aluminum  we  cinnot  make  enough 
planer,  and  witiu-ut  encmsh  planes  we  can 
neither  help  tlie  Br;ti.~h  and  the  Russians  to 
survive  ncr  defend  ourstl.es  in  the  event  of 
their  defeat. 

Soir.e  important  stcri^*  are  dull  stories — 
full  cf  statistics  and  ccrr^liLui-d  facts.  "Pig 
iron"  we  uied  to  call  theai.  The  stcry  devel- 
cped  by  the  Truman  committee  hearing  was 
hardly  dull.  The  testimony  showed  that  (1) 
Bunker,  the  doliar-a-year  man  In  ch.arge  of 
alununuai  and  magnesium,  is  still  drawing 
hii  £60.0u0-a-year  salary  from  Lehman  Cor- 
poration, which  owns  stock  in  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  and  it.-  sister  corporation. 
Aluminum  Ltd,  cf  Canada;  (2)  after  4 
months  net  a  shovelful  of  dirt  has  bccTi 
tu.-nrd  en  the  600,000.000-pound  aluminum 
expansion  prckram  announced  by  the 
O.  P  il.  last  May:  (3)  the  fir-t  contract  to 
be  siyned  under  that  program  obligates  the 
Gcvernment  to  spend  $52,000,000  to  finance 
new  alumina  and  aluminum  plants  but 
le;'ves  tiic  AI'„m.;r.u.m  Cj,  of  America  to  build 
these  plants  whe:!  it  cliooses  and  to  cperat« 
them  as  it  p;e.>-,-;  ,4)  th;s  cne-slded  con- 
tract was  r.c  u'  ;■  .-.t  J  i.  v  Jesse  Jones,  who  can 
be  tl.e  ccun-rys  most  hard-boiled  horse 
trader  in  d-a;;;:,'  with  som.e  small  business- 
man or  municipaliry;  (5)  Jones  signed  the 
contract  2  days  alter  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
fr-m  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  protest- 
ing that  the  contract  was  unfair  to  th>;  Gov- 
ernment i;nd  cc:;trary  to  the  public  Interest, 
and  cuiht  not  to  be  stgmed;  (6(  Jones  testi- 
fiecl  that  the  contract  was  written  "in  the 
f;:s.  instance'  by  -Mr.  Cliff  Durr,  our  Gen- 
cral  Ccunsel,"  but  a  moment  later  Durr  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  .^irst  draft  was  writ- 
ten by  OsCT  E-ving.  d  unsel  for  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  cf  Am.'  r:ca  I  can  add,  as  my  own 
ccntributicn  to  this  stcry,  that  there  was  very 


little  difference  between  the  first  draft  cf 
that  contmct  and  the  last,  and  that  Ewlng 
Is  not  only  one  of  Alcoa's  principal  attorneys 
and  local  icbbyi-sts  but  also  vice  chairman  of 
the  Demcc|-atic  National  Committee.  At  this 
point  the  Truman  committee  pulled  its 
punches. 

I  went  over  the  contract  between  Alcoa 
and  Jesse  Jones  last  week  end  and  me  itioned 
it  in  last  peek's  letter  because  I  was  naive 
enough  toj  think  the  press  could  hardly  Ig- 
nore the  ftory  and  would  squeeze  all  the 
juice  out  of  it  before  a  weekly  ccuid  get 
around  to' covering  it.  I  saw  eight  or  nine 
newspaperlnen  at  the  ccm.mlttee  hearing  on 
Monday,  and  I  see  a  good  many  papers  every 
day,  but  tie  only  place  I  saw  the  story  print- 
ed was  in 'the  Baltimore  Sun,  which  ran  a 
short  A.<^sociated  Press  account.  ITntil  yes- 
terday th^  only  clipping  the  Truman  com- 
mittee had  received  on  the  hearing  was  from 
the  Baltlmjpre  Sun.  The  Ewing  angle  is  po- 
litical dynimite,  but  the  Republican  Herald 
Tribune  ifl  New  York  charitably  overlooked 
it.  The  N^w  York  Tlnpes.  which  Is  for  all- 
cut  aid  to»  Britain,  seelns  to  have  failed  to 
see  the  connection  between  aluminum  and 
planes.  Iti  does  not  hate  Hitler  less:  per- 
haps It  mej-ely  loves  Alcoa  mere.  The  Wash- 
ington papers  kept  mum  on  the  story,  al- 
though tht  Washington  Post  on  Monday  ran 
a  rewrite  tf  an  A.  P.  dispatch,  sayine  that 
Jones  would  be  put  on  the  griddle  by  the 
Truman  committee. 

I  thihk  die  silence  of  the  press  on  the  m.at- 
ter  is  as  Shocking  as  the  inactivity  of  the 
O.  P.  M.  iTogether  they  present  MussoUn! 
with  a  flnelexample  of  what  he  calls  a  "pluto- 
democracy/'  Tliey  show  hew  httle  the  real 
controls  ol  the  defense  program  have  been 
changed  b«hind  all  the  recent  scene-shlftmg 
and  shake-ups.  This  Is  the  kind  cf  thing 
that  rots  Empires  and  prepares  defeats,  and 
it  Is  time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  woke  up  to 
what  is  going  on  in  his  own  defense  house- 
hold instefad  of  continuing  the  grandiose 
farce  by  wjilch  a.Stettinius — more  responsi- 
ble than  a|iy  other  man  for  the  delay  in  ex- 
panding aluminum  production— is  placed  in 
charge  of  speeding  up  the  lend-lease  program. 

The  darkest  aspect  of  this  aluminum  stcry 
Is  its  onel  bright  spot.  When  William  L, 
Batt  appea|-ed  before  the  Truman  committee 
last  May  ^.  he  »wa6  able  to  show  by  some 
Strenuous  krithmetic  that  the  pre.-^en'  pro- 
duction o^  aluminum  plus  the  expansion 
planned  wiuld  be  Just  enough  by  the  spring 
of  1942  to  Itake  care  of  our  •'direct"  military 
needs.  The  new  bomber  programs — which  re- 
main headline  hashish  without  aluminum 

have  sincei  increased  those  direct  milUary 
needs  for  tfce  light  metal.  Four  months  have 
been  lost,  and  the  only  contract  sigm-d  covers 
but  half  t|»e  expansion  planned.  The  new 
aluminum-torcducing  facilities  will  not  t3 
ready  by  n-xt  spring.  I  learned  from  Tru- 
man comn  ittee  investigators,  however,  that 
the  conseq  ieiices  will  not  be  as  serious  as 
might  hav  i  been  expected  because  tbe  lag 
in  aircraft  production  is  greater  than  the 
lag  In  aluEiiniim  production.  Aircraft  pro- 
duction is  ^ow  expected  to  hit  its  full  suide 
by  December  of  1942  Instead  of  next  spring, 
and  alumljlum  planning  is  in  terms  of  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1942-43. 

Judging  from  the  testimony  last  Monday 
and  the  cnntract,  what  we  have  to  begin 
worrying  a  jout  now  Is  whether  present  ex- 
pansion plaus  will  materialize  in  time  to  take 
care  of  ex  landed  plane  production  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1942-43.  Unless  Alcoa's 
grip  on  th»  O.  p.  M.  and  the  R.  F  C.  Is 
loosened.  I  do  riot  think  we  wiU  get  that 
aluminum  n  time.  The  contract  with  Alcoa 
provides  fa-  fot^r  njew  plants.  One  Is  for 
alumina,  tie  intermediate  product  from 
which  aluminum  is  made.  Tills  plant,  to  be 
erected  In  Arkansas,  will  supply  430.000,000 
pcunds  of  a  umlna  a  year,  or  encugb  to  make 
only  an  a:ldl'ional  200.000.000  p.unds  of 
alumlnvjm.      Tlie    three    other    plants    are 
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aluminum  plants,  one  with  a  capacity  of 
150.000.000  pounds  a  year,  to  be  built  near 
Ma.-,sena,  N.  Y.:  the  second,  with  a  90- 
000000-pound  capacity,  to  be  constructed 
"adjacent  to  deep  water"  in  V.'ashlngton  or 
Oregon;  the  third,  with  a  capacity  cf  100,- 
000,COO  pounds,  to  be  set  up  in  Arkansas. 
That  is  a  total  of  340,000,000  pcunds  of 
aluminum.  No  contracts  have  yet  been 
signed  for  the  rest  of  the  600.000.000-pound 
expansion  promised  in  May.  or  for  the  addi- 
tional alumina  required  to  produce  the 
aluminum,  or  for  the  additional  fabrication 
facilities  necessary.  Al  iralnum  ingots  don't 
fly 

The  contract  Is  full  of  loopholes  that  law- 
yers will  appreciate.  No  time  is  fixed  for 
completion  of  the  plants,  and  there  is.  of 
course,  no  penalty  clause.  Alcoa  merely 
agrees  to  "use  its  best  endeavors"  to  obtain 
tfie  Innd  necessary  for  construction  of  the 
plants,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sites 
have  yet  been  p'cked  The  best  Jones  could 
say  was,  "I  think  the  site  at  Massena,  N.  Y  . 
has  been  picked  I  am  not  certain  about 
Arkansas  I  think  the  site  for  the  North- 
west plant  ha;  been  picked."  Alcoa  agrees  to 
prepare  plans,  and  if  the  plans  are  approved 
by  the  Government,  to  complete  the  work 
"as  soon  as  practicable."  Jones  said  It  wps 
his  recollection  that  Alcoa  thought  It  would 
have  the  plants  ready  In  less  than  a  year's 
time.  When  Hueh  Fulton,  counsel  to  the 
comm.lttee,  a-^ked  him  why  that  wasn't  put 
Into  the  contract  wi.h  a  penalty  clause  at- 
tached. Jones  said.  "1  can't  tell  you."  Jones' 
testimony  is  a  lex  cographer's  nightmare. 
At  one  point  he  Interpreted  the  word  "shall" 
in  the  contract  ns  m'^anlng  "maybe."  and  at 
another  he  said  "or"  meant  the  same  as 
"both."  In  the  construction  of  the  plants 
Alcoa  Is  not  obligated  to  exercise  "good  faith 
and  reasonable  care,"  the  usual  formula,  tut 
"good  faith  or  that  degree  cf  care  which  they 
normally  exercise  in  the  conduct  of  Aicca's 
business."  The  nonlawyer  reader  may  take 
my  word  for  it  that  the  second  clause  would 
make  proof  of  negligence,  much  less  bad 
faith,  very  difScult  Fulton  wanted  to  know 
why  the  term  "reasonable  csre  "  wasn't  used 
instead  and  why  the  contract  said  "or"  in- 
stead of  "and."    I  quote  from  the  record: 

"Jones.  I  don't  aprea  with  you  that  "or" 
mean*  one  or  the  ether.    'O'-'  means  'both.' 

'FrtTON.  'Or'   means   'both'? 

"Jones  Certainly." 

Aluminum  Is  made  from  alumina  and  alu- 
mina from  bauxite.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
country's  high-grade  bauxite,  the  only  kind 
being  used,  Is  controlled  by  Alcoa.  Alter 
the  bauxite  Is  purchased,  on  Alcoa's  terms, 
the  Government  will  still  have  to  ask  Alcoa's 
permission  to  make  alumina  from  it  In  the 
Government's  own  al  mlna  plant.  The  con- 
tract says.  "When  the  alumina  plant  is 
completed,  the  production  cf  alumina  there- 
in shall  be  at  such  rates  within  Its  capacity 
and  for  such  periods  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
from  time  to  time  by  Defense  (Plant]  Cor- 
poration and  Alcoa."  Fulton  a^ked  Jones, 
"Suppose  Alcoa  tell;  you  It  doesn't  acree 
that  that  plant  shculd  be  operated,  even 
though  you  have  a  good  many  millions  of 
Government  money  In  It?  I  don't  quite  see 
under  this  contract  how  you  could  require 
It  to  be  operated  " 

"Jones.  I  suspect  you  could  If  you  were 
to  try 

"Fulton.  Under  what  provision  of  the 
contract? 

"Jones.  You  could  do  It  without  a  con- 
tract     •      •     • 

"Fulton.  Why  sign  a  contract  where  they 
have  a  right  such  as  that.  Mr.  Jones,  when 
you  have  no  right  to  control  and  operate  the 
plant?  Why  not  insert  a  provision  author- 
izing you  to  operate  the  plant  if  they  don't 
want  to? 

"Jones    I  think  we  are  fully  protected." 

Under  the  contract,  after  Alcoa  has  per- 
mitted alumina  to  be  produced  In  the  Gov- 


ernment plant,  the  Government  cannot  use 
Its  own  alumina  to  make  aluminum  In  its 
own  aluminum  plants  except  at  a  price  sat- 
isfactory to  Alcoa.  If  any  alumina  is  left 
over,  which  could  be  made  available  to 
other  manufacturers  of  aluminum,  it  cannot 
be  sold  except  on  terms  satisfactory  to  Alcoa. 
Alcoa  gets  a  5-year  lease  on  the  aluminum 
plants.  The  lease  begins  either  7  years  from 
the  execution  of  the  contract  or  whenever 
production  reaches  80  percent  of  capacity, 
whichever  is  earlier.  This  allows  2  years  for 
construction  of  the  plants.  Once  they  are 
in  operation,  production  in  the  Government- 
owned  plants  is  to  be  at  the  samie  rate  as  In 
Alcoa's  plants,  and  under  the  contract  the 
Government  cannot  cancel  the  lease  unless 
production  Is  restricted  to  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  capacity.  I  am  going  to  tell  some 
more  about  this  extraordinary  contract  and 
Its  equally  extraordinary  companion  con- 
tracts with  the  Canadian  Aluminum  Co. 
next  week.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  some 
Senator  would  have  the  courage  to  ask  Jesse 
Jones  whether  his  contract  was  written  to 
defend  the  United  States  or  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  THOMAS  H  Mac- 
DONALD,  COMMISSIONER  CF  PUBLIC 
ROADS 


Mr.  CAnTWRTGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der le.ive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered  on 
September  29.  1941.  by  Hon  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  Commissioner  of  the  Pubhc 
Roads  Administration  at  the  twenty-sev- 
enth annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  indispensable  qual- 
ity of  highways  to  the  national  defen.se. 

Commissioner  MacDonald's  address 
was  as  follows: 

In  the  June  1941  issue  of  Current  History 
and  Forum.  Mr.  Frederic  Sondern,  Jr..  former 
foreign  correspondent  In  Germany,  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  for  all  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  disclosed  the  factual  background, 
and  step  by  step  described  first,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conception  of  Germany  as  the 
dominant  world  power,  and  In  sequence  the 
building  of  a  vast  organization  for  planning 
and  for  gathering  data  as  a  basis  for  the 
planning  through  world-wide  espionage,  in 
addition  to  those  official  representatives  gen- 
erally accepted  in  good  faith  by  and  between 
all  nations.  With  the  background  now  sup- 
plied we  should  be  prepared  to  accept  with- 
out shock  any  disclosures  of  espionage.  And 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  Just  why  events 
have  shaped  themselves  as  they  have.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Sondern: 

"For  the  fourth  time  in  20  months  Ger- 
many has  rolled  its  farces  irresistibly  against 
the  weakest  points  of  its  opponents'  defenses 
at  exactly  the  right  moment.  No  army  has 
ever  been  so  precisely  led.  so  effectively  di- 
rected, or  had  the  way  so  thoroughly  pre- 


pared for  Its  advance  with  propaganda    polit- 
ical sabotaj;e,  and  economic  pres-^ure. 

"The  development  of  this  formula  cf  de- 
struction and  the  split-second  timing  which 
has  sent  the  Nazi  juggernaut  rcjlline  Bcro.-.3 
Europe  without  serious  hlndrtince  is  the  work 
of  one  man. 

"MaJ.  Gen.  Prof  Dr  Ka.-l  H.iu'-hcfcr  and 
his  Geo-Polltlcal  Institute  in  Munich  with 
its  1.000  scientists,  technicians,  and  spies  are 
almost  unknown  to  the  public,  even  in  the 
Reich.  But  their  ide.is,  their  ch.Tris,  maps. 
Statistics,  Information,  and  plans  liave  dic- 
tated Hitler's  moves  from  the  very  brgin- 
nlng. 

"Here  is  an  organization  for  conquest,  a 
machine  for  scientific  piannine  ■winch  no 
conqueror  before  H.tler  c-.  rr  l.iul  at  hit.  com- 
mand." 

The  resulting  coldly  calculated,  scienti.'^.c 
methods  for  world  cjnquest  lnte::rat:ng 
motor-powrred  equipm.cnt  on  the  highways 
and  in  the  air  is  accurately  reported  in  a 
June  1941  memorandum  by  Lt.  Col.  Lacey  V. 
Murrow.  fcrm.er  State  highway  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  Colonel  Murrcw 
was  temporarily  released  by  the  Arir.v  Air 
Corps,  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Works 
Adm-lnlstratcr,  to  go  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cbs<;rvint,  the  demanrle  upon  hiphway 
services  and  the  relationsliips  between  air 
services  and  highways  which  have  grown  out 
of  the  titanic  European  war  operations.  The 
following  is  quoted: 

"RAPID     FIEMBLE     TRANSPORT     rJtl'F     F.^rTOR     IN 
THE   NEW  FOrvM   OF   WARFARF 

"Adequate  modern  transpcrtati  n  has 
proven  tc  be  one  of  the  greatest  single  factors 
in  present  i:ffenElve  or  defensive  wai-'are.  In 
all  of  the  campaigns  In  wlilch  tlie  German 
Army  has  thus  far  been  engaged,  rapid  trans- 
portation facilities  have  been  of  the  greatest 
importance  Perhaps  In  no  single  Instance 
was  this  fact  more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
In  tte  battle  cf  France. 

"DfecuESl^ns  with  French.  Belgian,  and 
Engl/sh  offlcers.  who  participated  :n  ar.d  ob- 
served the  full  extent  cf  this  opera' ;on.  dis- 
close two  rrcst  Interesting  facts.  Th"  G<  r- 
man  Army  made  full  use  of  the  ent :re  road 
net,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  there  was 
little  or  no  cross-country  movement  of  tanks 
or  other  mechanized  units.  Every  detail  as 
to  the  movement,  supply,  and  maintenance 
of  these  mechanized  units  was  carefully 
worked  out  in  advance.  Allied  aerial  obser- 
vation reports  Indicate  that  tl:  r.  v  ;>■:  r'-vrr 
at  any  time  confusion  or  c~n;-<  <• .  n  en  The 
various  pofions  of  the  roar  -t  •  rr.  that  were 
being  used  "oy  the  advancing  Gt::r.an  Army. 

"UNORGANIZED  TRANSPORT  A  I.^TAI.  WTAKNE=iS  IN 
FRANCE 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  wa*  stated  by  the 
same  oJacers  that  there  was  utter  confusion 
insofar  as  traffic  was  concerned  behind  the 
Allied  lines.  After  the  break-through  at 
Sudan,  there  was  no  semblance  of  order  in 
the  movement  of  either  military  or  civilian 
traffic.  There  was  apparently  no  successful 
attempt  at  segregation  and  no  establishment 
of  priorities  for  certain  clas.sos  C  traffic. 
Records  on  file  in  the  British  War  Office  cie- 
Ecrlbe  road  blocks  in  Fraiice  ixTndinc  for 
miles  and  lasting  for  many  hours  madt  vip 
of  all  classes  of  refugee  vehicles  and  all  <  :a-~  s 
of  military  tran-^port.  It  would  appear  that 
only  behind  the  Britl«h-held  sectors  was  there 
any  semblance  of  order." 

But  this  Nation  Is  not  engaged  In  v.  ar. 
The  naticn;il  effort  Is  directed  toward  two 
great  object  ves.  the  mass  production  of  ma- 
teriel of  war  for  ourselves  and  for  tho.se  na- 
tions who  are  valiantly  defending  themselves 
from  a^gre.-ior  nations,  and  Fimultancously 
the  building  and  equipping  of  an  adequate 
army   and   navy  for  our  own  protection. 

We  know  we  are  facing  two  periods  of 
crisis,  the  Lmmedlate  future  of  a  llfc-and- 
death  struggle  Invclvlna  the  nations  cf  the 
world  to  an  extent  we  cannot  yet  know,  and 
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then,  sooner  or  later,  the  aftermath  of  dis- 
located industry,  unemployment,  debts,  and 
unprecedented,  worJd-wide  social  and  ecc- 
nomic  disaster. 

It  IS  only  Intelligent  to  accept  that  all  this 
disruption  in  the  life  of  the  world,  the  mo- 
mentum achie'/ed  first  by  the  German  Nazi 
political  party,  and  now  by  the  German  war 
machine,  have  advanced  from  a  street  brawl 
in  Munich  to  a  domination  of  most  of  the 
ccuntries  of  Central  Europe  as  a  climax  of  a 
decade  of  painstaking,  scientific  planning  and 
production.     These  elements  of  German  na- 
tional   policy    have    converted     mechanical 
power    and    engineering    invention,    designed 
to   free   men   from  the   tyranny  of   physical 
labor,   into  coordinated   weapons   to   impose 
upon  nation  after  nation,  the  tyranny  of  a 
dictator's  fancy.     No  matter  what  we  think 
of  the  ethics  between  nations  that  are  vio- 
lated,    no    matter    how    immeasurable    the 
BufTerlng.   the   destruction,   the   loss  of   eco- 
nomic and  social  independence  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  the  conditions  exist.     These 
are  real  and  are  to  be  faced.    This  places  the 
problem  of  what  to  do.  what  attitude  to  take, 
squarely    before    every    individual,      in    our 
particular  capacities  of  highway  officials  the 
responsibility    Is    greater    than    the    average. 
With  each  one  it  is  not  a  question  of  indi- 
vidual action.    It  is  a  matter  of  official  atti- 
tude and  leadership.    The  responsibility  ex- 
tends beyond  the  limits  of  a  locality,  even 
a  State,  and  for  each  of  us  pertinently  raises 
the  question.  What  is  my  responsibility  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole?     In  this  national  crisis 
what  contribution  can  I.  as  a  highway  official 
make  that  will  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation? 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  months  has 
been  Illuminating.  Since  it  became  evident 
that  the  Nation  was  in  danger,  there  has 
been  generally  a  response  from  the  highway 
officials  in  attitude  and  in  action  that  glori- 
fies the  spirit  of  solidarity  of  the  highway 
organizations  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  measure  of  this  response  is  indi- 
cated by  the  facts. 

DU-ectly  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
»  program  has  been  launched  consisting  of 
work  on  the  strategic  network  and  on  access 
road  projects,  which  as  of  August  31  1941 
embraces  a  total  of  6.105  miles  of  programmed 
and  approved  highways. 

On  the  78,000-mile  strategic  network  1  159 
miles  have  been  completed  at  a  total  cost  of 
nearly  •29.000,000;  4,288  miles  have  been  ap- 
proved for  construction  to  cost  in  excess  of 
•  172.000.000:  and  an  additional  1,517  miles 
have  been  programmed  to  cost  approximately 
•64.0C0.000.  The  tctal  programmed  and  ap- 
proved mileage  of  strategic  network  5  805 
miles.  Is  estimated  to  cost  $236,606  000  of 
Which  1127.565,000  or  54  percent  Is  to  be  paid 
with  Pederal-ald  funds.  The  program  on 
tnis  system  also  includes  885  structures  and 
work  en  grade  crossings  to  the  extent  of  145 
eliminations  and  105  protections 

Apprrxlmately  300  miles  of  access  road 
projects  have  been  programmed  and  approved 
at  a  tctal  cost  of  $26,478,000  on  which  the 
Federal  share  is  about  57  5  percent  or  in 
excess  of  $15,000,000.  Surveys  also  have  beea 
authorized  or  enpineerlng  supervision  Is  beln- 
supplied  on  over  1.450  miles.  Thi<=  work  \r° 
eludes  58  structures  and  grade-crossln^  woik 
comprising  13  eliminations  and  10  protec- 
tions. ^ 

In  a  few  States— it  may  be  accented  In  a 
very  few  States— there  has  been  a  meai^er  re- 
sponse. The  theory  advanced  Is  that  de{er«;e 
highways  are  a  responsibility  of  the  National 
Gcvcrnment  This  attitxide  prompts  the 
question,  Whcse  nation  Is  thic"'  The  ve-y 
es.-ence  of  our  natlcnal  philcscphv  pivots 
up'-n  our  individual  willingness  to'sacriflre 
political  and  personal  interests  to  advance 
the  common  g-.vd  in  no  cTher  way  can  the 
d^mocra-ic  pnncip'es  uiidcrlvin^  our  national 
life  be  preserved  Eccau^e  cf  these  principles 
nien  as  Individuals  are  free  within  the  l8w<. 
to  cheese  their  own  course.    As  public  offi- 


cials, they  must  accept  the  limitation  upon 
their  official  decisions  that  is  dictated  by  the 
advancement  of  the  common  good.  In  the 
time  cf  national  distress  there  is  no  place 
for  self-interest  or  partisan  politics.  The  rec- 
ord is  now  in  the  course  of  being  written 

What  has  been  accomplished  en  our  high- 
ways during  the  past  year  to  meet  the  known 
deficiencies  measured  by  defense  needs  has 
been  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the 
State  highway  departments  through  adjust- 
ing their  current  programs  and  the  directing 
of  expenditures  cf  State  and  Federal  funds 
to  this  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Federal 
legislation  will  be  enacted  that  will  mate- 
rially augment  these  efforts.  This  is  certain. 
However,  there  is  a  growing  respcnsibility  for 
both  State  and  Federal  highway  officials. 
This  is  to  concentrate  upon  the  prccram  of 
action  that  will  insure  the  adequacy  of  in- 
dispensable services  that  can  only  be  rendered 
by  the  highways  Transp<jrtaticn  of  pirscns 
and  commodities  ever  the  highway  has  be- 
come so  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of  the 
life  of  ever^'  individual  and  all  industry  that, 
like  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  accepted  without 
conscious  thought  Highway  service  has  be- 
come indispen.'able  to  cur  national  life  In 
normal  times  and  much  more  in  times  of 
naticnal  emergency 

The  universal  transportation  fallacy  is  In 
thinking  of  the  units  that  move,  and  not 
the  combination  of  the  units  that  move  and 
the  roadbeds  over  which  they  move.  This 
is  true  of  all  form-  cf  tran.Npijrtaticn. 

No  matter  how  well  the  motive  power  and 
car  equipment  cf  the  railroad.-  are  managed, 
efficient  rail  tran.'spcrt  is  dependent  upon  the 
constant  day-by-day  maintenance,  including 
betterment  and  replacement  of  roadbed':  and 
bridges.  No  matter  how  advanced  the  de- 
sign cf  airplanes,  they  are  dependent  upon 
adequate  runways  to  get  off  the  ground  or 
to  land  with  safety.  It  has  certainly  been 
well  demonstrated  there  Is  nothing  more 
helpless  on  the  ground  than  an  airplane. 
Their  effectivene.'is  for  either  defense  or  of- 
fense depends  upon  how  rapidly  they  can  be 
put  into  the  air. 

So  with  motor  transport.  Adequate  high- 
ways and  bridges  and  organized  cperation  are 
fundamental  to  their  utility,  aiid  this  can 
become  accented  with  accelerated  swiftness 
in  an  emergency.  In  his  report  cf  May  last 
to  MaJ.  E.  W.  Ridlnes,  the  head  of  tl.e  Civil 
Defen.'^e  Mission  which  was  sent  to  England 
in  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Fred':rick  C. 
Horner,  a  member  of  the  Mission,  assigned 
to  study  transportation  and  public  utilities, 
quotes  the  Chief  Engineer  nf  the  British 
Ministry  of  Transport.  MaJ.  F.  C.  Cock,  a 
highly  competent  engineer  of  long  service 
in  this  capacity,  as  follows: 

"You  mtist  have  alternate  highway  routes 
and  you  must  plan  now — ahead  cf  the  emer- 
gency— how  you  propose  to  use  them.  In 
England,  no  efTort  was  made  bpf^re  the  war 
to  work  out  strateeic  roads  becau.-e  we  never 
expected  Invasion.  You  should  not  make 
that  same  mistake. 

"Give  your  highway  engineers,  who  are 
experienced  in  th-se  matter.^,  full  control  of 
the  hiehways.  repairs,  and  maintenance  of 
both  bridges  and  carria-^eways.  Let  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  working  in  the  closest  co- 
operatlcn  with  the  highway  engineers,  make 
the  pinns,  but  wherever  possible,  even  in- 
cluding the  thcatc.  of  war,  let  the  highway 
engineers  do  the  work." 

Conceding  the  differences  between  a  nation 
heroically  defending  Itself  throu^-h  months 
n'^w  lengthening  into  years,  and  a  nation 
tuminE?  its  whole  energies  and  resources  at 
a  rapidly  accelerating  rate  toward  prepared- 
ness to  defend  itself  and  to  rentier  es.sential 
assistance  to  other  nations,  the  s'ltement  of 
Major  Cook  concisely,  authentically  defines 
the  place  in  the  oreanized  plan  for^^ffccMve 
action  that  can  be  b-^st  filled  bv  the  highway 
officials  in  the  providing  cf  adequate  high- 
way facilities.  In  the  broader  field  of  high- 
way transport  there  must  be  complete  coor- 


dination with  the  motor-vehicle  administra- 
tors, with  the  State  and  local  traffic  control 
orgarJzatiOns,  and  the  establishment  of  co- 
operation With  and  between  all  classes  of  road 
users. 

The  plans  for  the  orderly,  efficient  use  of 
highway  transport  have  been  progressing  tut 
the  real  eKort  Is  yet  ahead.  Probably  the 
detailed  knowledge  that  we  have  for  quicfe 
reference  c*  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the 
highways  of  the  Nation,  particularly  the 
more  Imptfftant  routes.  Is  unsurpassed.  Just 
what  needs  to  be  done  Is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  facts  are  known,  and  among 
other  things  we  know  there  are  many,  many 
miles  of  highly  important  routes  that  for 
some  time  have  been  loaded  beycnd  their  rea- 
sonable capacity  both  as  to  tonnage  and  num- 
bers of  units.  But  the  work  ahead  must  in- 
corporate more  than  the  remedying  of  these 
defects  It  must  include  the  orderly  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  a  program  that  ccn- 
tlnues  logically  along  lines  already  deter- 
mined. TUe  steps  which  have  been  taken  to 
carry  Into  operation  a  defense-highway  pro- 
gram Include  many  related  yet  widely  differ- 
ing activities.    These  are  here  reviewed. 

1    DESIGNATION  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  NETWORK 

Beginning  In  1935.  the  State  highway  de- 
partments and  the  Public  Roads  AdminLstra- 
tlon  inaugurated  cociperatlve  State-wide 
highway  planning  surveys  which  have  pro- 
vided a  complete  inventory  of  the  highway 
facilities  of  the  Nation.  The  application 
and  use  of  the  information  gained  in  these 
studies  have  proven  of  Inestimable  value  In- 
the  defense  effort  now  being  made  by  this 
country  The  study  of  events  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  pa«t  2  years  emphasizes  the  Imp  r- 
tance  of  highway  transportation  to  any  suc- 
cessful defense  or  war  effort,  and  requnes 
a  system  of  strategic  highways,  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  will  afford  continuity  cf  move- 
ment over  predetermined  routes  for  military 
traffic 

The  results  obtained  largely  from  the  plan- 
ning surveys  have  provided  the  basis  for  the 
final  selection  of  a  strategic  network,  in  the 
making  slnte  1922.  compt  sed  of  78.C00  miles 
of  highway  extending  into  all  pectlons  of  the 
country,  taking  maximum  advantage  of 
existing  fadilltles  and  affording  the  greatest 
opportunit  J  for  the  unimpeded  flaw  of  traffic. 
Selected  in  collaboration  with  military 
authorities,  and  finally  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  routes  comprising  the 
strategic  network  connect  all  major  centers 
of  population  and  are  most  highly  correlated 
with  traffic  origins  and  destinations.  The 
conslderaticm  of  modernization  to  meet  the 
needs  of  swiftly  moving  traffic  In  the  short- 
est possible  time  has  been  paramount  In  the 
final  selecticn  of  this  network.  Since  that 
time  the  greatest  possible  emphasis  has  b?en 
placed  on  tlie  necessity  for  the  speedy  cor- 
rection of  existing  deficiencies,  which  from 
a  military  point  of  view  are  most  critlcf.l. 

at.  ACCESS  BOAD  PROJECTS 

The  national-defense  effort  has  created  a 
Nation-wide  situation  analogous  to  a  major 
industrial  migration.  Though  an  attempt 
has  been  made  carefully  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  plant  expansion  essential  to 
defeni^e  production  and  the  facilities  for  de- 
fense transpiirtatlon.  nevertheless  serious  dis- 
locations h*ve  been  countenanced  in  the 
interest  of  speeding  the  effort.  New  and  ex- 
panded indu^t^-ial  plants  for  the  production 
of  ordnance  and  aircraft  Items,  and  for  ship- 
building, and  the  development  of  Air  Corps 
training  centers  and  replacement  camps  have 
all  added  to  the  need  for  the  coordinate  ex- 
pansion of  eetisting  access  roads  and  for  the 
construction  of  many  new  access  hi2;hway 
facilities.  Tjie  Improvement  of  access  "roads 
subscribes  otily  to  the  general  procedure  of 
establishing  particular  requ'remenrs  by  sur- 
veys of  lndl*dual  cases,  and  of  affording  re- 
lief according  to  their  relative  urgency  within 
the  limiiauciis  of  available  funds. 
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As  of  September,  there  have  been  certlfird 
to  the  Public  Roads  Administration  some  400 
military,  naval,  and  industrial  areas  for  study. 
In  these  areas  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  con- 
struction of  3.150  miles  of  access  road  costing 
$256000.000  is  Indicated  In  220  military 
areas  need  is  indicated  for  2  410  miles  of 
access  road  at  a  cost  of  $138,000,000  Some 
70  naval  areas  presently  require  340  miles  of 
access  road  to  cost  $67,000,000,  and  In  ap- 
proximately 110  li.dustri.'il  areas  400  miles 
costing  $50,000,000  are  now  Indicated  as 
necessary. 

The  Importance  of  adequate  access  to  and 
from  plant  and  camp  and  major  highway 
routes  cannot  be  overemphasized  We  c-^nnot 
expect  to  move  trained  men  and  equipment 
out  of  camps  and  plants  unless  we  move  sup- 
plies and  raw  materials  Into  them. 

8.    ALTERNATE     AND     AUXILIART     ROUTES     FOR 
CIVnjAN      DOTNSE 

In  England,  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Hom'^  Secu- 
rity and  the  military,  have  laid  out  a  system 
Of  strategic  ^nd  tactical  highways.  Con- 
siderable study  has  recently  been  given  to 
the  control  and  operation  of  this  system. 
Although  their  strategic  system  is  somewhat 
like  our  network,  their  control  and  operation 
are  somewhat  further  advanced  by  reason  of 
the  urgency  of  their  present  situation.  Mili- 
tary authorities  can  take  full  control  at  any 
time.  Including  policing,  and  can  exclude  all 
civilian  traffic 

In  particularly  vulnerable  areas,  carefully 
worked-out  schemes  provide  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  civilians  over  alternate  roads  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  strategic  or  tactical 
system.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  civilian  crossing  of  the  strategic  system 
by  civilian  traffic  on  the  auxiliary  routes  with 
a  minimum  cf  interruption  to  the  military 
movements.  The  provisioning  of  canteens  In 
strategic  areas  has  been  worked  cut  to  facili- 
tate the  evacuation  of  civilians.  The  thor- 
oughness with  which  this  plan  has  been 
developed  testifies  to  the  close  coordination 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  the  Ministry  of 
Home  Security,  the  military  and  the  civilian 
police 

One  of  the  next  undertakings  in  whicl^we 
feel  certain  of  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Slate  highway  departments  is  the  planning 
of  supplementary  and  alternate  routes  for 
civilian  use  and  defense. 

4.    HIGHWAY      MAINTENANCE      BY      REPl-ACEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

It  may  be,  perhaps  paradoxically,  stated 
that  the  complete  highway  system  Is  never 
completed.  Over  a  period  of  years,  a  series 
of  construction  projects  are  built  up  of  vari- 
ous surface  types  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  variant  traffic  volumes  and 
integrated  into  a  system  which  provides  con- 
tinuity of  traffic  flow.  At  any  interval  in 
the  development  cf  a  planned  highway  sys- 
tem, the  relatively  small  project  elements 
com.poslng  It  express  the  complete  range  of 
service  life,  design  standard,  traffic  adequacy, 
and  degree   of  modernization. 

In  the  dynamic  advance  toward  systenai 
modernization  adequate  to  the  expanding 
volumes  of  highway  transportation,  malnte- 
narce  is  the  only  static  element.  Mainte- 
nance Is  properly  the  function  of  preserv- 
ing the  Initial  status  of  the  constructed  lacll- 
Itlos;  of  protecting  the  assets  created  by  con- 
struction duilng  an  economical  period  of 
servire  life  Thus,  at  all  times,  the  variant 
ages  of  the  project  elements  composing  the 
highway  system  require  varying  degrees  of 
maintenance  expenditure  to  check  tlie  forces 
of  cirpreclatlon  and  obsolescence.  Mainte- 
nance, however,  cannot  Indefinitely  offset 
wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  and  traffic  Inade- 
quacy, so  that  attempts  to  unduly  prolong 
service  life  may  result  In  exorbitant  mainte- 
nance expense,  which  In  turn  may  Inhibit 
the  replacement  essential  to  economical  traf- 
fic service. 

Recent  studies  of  special  maintenance-cost 
sections  In  a  number  of  States  have  revealed 
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Instances  of  maintenance  cost  exceeding  50 
percent  of  all  highway  expenditure  without 
contributing  to  essential  modernization. 

Continual  replacement  is  therefore  dictated 
by  continual  lapse  of  obsolete  and  Inadequate 
projects  into  a  category  of  uneconomical 
maintenance.  E^peclally  In  the  defense  ef- 
fort, the  systematic  and  planned  replacement 
of  the  weak  links  strained  by  the  deiense  load 
is  the  best  guaranty  of  sustained  highway 
capacity  equal  to  that  effort. 

It  should  be  more  generally  understood 
that  the  highway  programs  that  are  most 
lmp>ortant  now  do  not  contemplate  the 
building  of  new  highways.  The  important — 
the  essential — work  Is  the  replacement  of 
facilities  now  In  use  that  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide the  required  service. 

6.    PRIORITIES  CN   MATERIAL  AND  EgUIPMENT 

Conferences  between  the  Priorities  Divi- 
sion of  O.  P  M.  the  Pricrities  Committee 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  and 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  resulted  In 
an  outline  of  policy  governing  the  assign- 
ment cf  preference  ratings  to  several  cate- 
gories of  highway  construction  This  policy 
recognizes  the  prior  defense  Importance  of 
access  road  and  strategic  lietwork  construc- 
tion, but  Is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  con- 
struction activities  of  the  State  highway 
departments. 

To  Implement  the  policy  a  procedure  has 
been  established  providing  for  the  submis- 
sion, through  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, to  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
of  applications  requesting  the  assignment 
of  preference  ratings  to  groups  of  projects, 
appropriately  classified.  Preference  rating 
orders  issued  to  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments may  be  used  to  assure  delivery  of 
material  and  equipment  to  contractors. 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  for  the 
Issuance  of  an  order  covering  the  mainte- 
nance activities  of  State  and  other  highway 
departments. 

6.    HIGHWAY     TEfmC    ADVISORY     COMMITTEE     TO 
THE    WAR    DEPARTMENT 

Tl:e  War  Department  recognizes  that  the 
burden  placed  on  highway  transportation  as 
a  result  of  troop  movements  in  connection 
with  mobilization  and  training  maneuvers, 
requires  the  scheduling  of  convoy  movements 
and  the  advance  planning  of  maneuvers  bo 
as  to  incur  a  minimum  of  Interference  with 
civilian  pursuits.  That  Department  also 
realizes  that  maximum  facility  of  movement, 
with  the  least  Interference  to  civilian  activ- 
ity, cannot  be  obtained  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  clvllinn  authorities  in  the  various 
States.  To  effectuate  such  cooperation  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  appointed  a  committee, 
designated  as  the  Highway  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  War  Department,  com.posed 
cf  the  heads  of  the  national  associations 
whose  members  will  be  directly  concerned 
In  three  major  problems: 

1.  Routing  of  troop  and  convoy  movements, 

2.  Provision  of  civilian  driver  records. 

3.  Conduct  of  a  Nation-wide  bus  and 
truck  Inventory. 

The  first  problem  will  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
State  police,  the  motor  vehicle  administra- 
tors, and  the  highway  departments  In  essist- 
ing  and  routing  convoy  or  other  movements 
of  military  forces  and  equipment. 

The  second  problem  will  require  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State  motor  vehicle  admilnls- 
trators  in  connection  with  the  Army's  driver- 
training  program. 

The  third  problem  will  require  the  complete 
co<.peratlon  of  the  State  motor  vehicle  ad- 
ministrators, highway  planning  survey  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion, the  War  Department,  and  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  In  order  to  provide 
a  complete  list  of  truck  and  bus  equipment 
which  Will  be  available  for  necessary  emer- 
gency defense  use. 

It  is  Intended  that  the  national  committee 
be  a  directing  agency  to  coordinate  the  oper- 
ation cf  similarly  constituted  subconimittees 


m  the  various  States,  appointed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Wi.r.  known  v.f  S  at« 
highway  traffic  advisory  committees  and  con- 
sisting of  the  chief  cf  Stat:  police,  who  acta 
as  liaison  officer  between  the  State  commit- 
tee, the  Army,  and  the  national  committee: 
the  State  motor  vehicle  administrator;  i.;.d 
the  commi'Ssioner  or  chief  engineer  of  high- 
ways. A  series  of  recent  meetings  has  re- 
sulted In  the  organization  of  the  Stare  ccm- 
mlltees  into  regional  groups  coextensive  \Miix 
the  Aimy  corps  areas. 

7.    CENTR.U.   M0T03   TRANSPORTATION   COMMlTTrE 

It  was  inevitEble  that  the  defense  effort 
would  develop  the  need  cf  plans  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  highways  and 
motor  vehicles,  and  require  machmerj'  for 
the  determination  of  higl-.way-tr.^insportaticn 
needs,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  motortruck  equipment.  To  meet  these 
requirements  and  to  advii^e  on  motortruclc 
transportation  problems,  a  Central  Motor 
Transportation  Committee  was  formed  late 
In  June  by  Mr.  Ralph  Bucld,  Transpcrtaticn 
Commissioner,  Office  for  Emergency  Manage- 
ment. 

The  central  committee  is  composed  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmiasloner  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  as  chairman, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration, representatives  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  organized  and 
private  trucking  consultants  to  the  Transpor- 
tation Division,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  for-hire  and  private  truck 
operators.  The  central  committee  has  au- 
thority to  establish  such  subcommittees  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary 

With  the  central  committee  are  16  regional 
committees  with  headquarters  in  the  field 
offices  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Division  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Mc m.bcrs 
represent  the  varicus  type?  of  earners  and 
Include  public  members  from  the  Highway 
Traffic  Advisory  Ccm.mlttee  to  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Office  of  Civilian  E>cfense. 

Work  of  the  central  committee  fornied  the 
basis  for  the  issuance  by  O  P  M  of  a  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  miaterial 
for  the  production  of  trucks  and  passenger 
carriers.  This  program,  based  on  estim.ated 
requirements  for  1,189.000  trucks  during  the 
1942  model  year,  includes  a  limitation  order 
which  gives  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
number  and  kind  of  trucks  and  allied  prod- 
ucts which  can  be  made  during  a  specified 
period.  Also  included  is  a  limited  preference 
rating  order  which  extends  a  rating  of  A-3 
for  use  in  obtainins  material  for  truck  pro- 
duction to  the  extent  provided  This  is  a 
typical  blanket  rating  order  and  is  extendible 
by  producers  to  their  suppliers 

8      COMMITTEE     TO      INVFSTICATE      NOXESSENTIAI. 
FEDERAL    EXPENDITCRES 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1941  under  Title  VI, 
Section  601,  established  a  committee  to  In- 
vestigate Federal  expenditu.-rs.  to  be  com- 
posed of  (1)  three  members  cf  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  three  mem.bers 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate;  (2)  three  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  three 
members  of  the  House  Coiainitiee  on  Ap- 
propnation^.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  (3) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  ■ 
committee  is  char-jed  wt,th  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
r^ort,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
of  all  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gcvcrn- 
ment with  a  view  to  recom.mending  the  elimi- 
nation or  reduction  of  those  deemed  non- 
essential. The  committee  is  authorized  to 
hold  hearings,  eubpena  witnesses  and  take 
testimony  and  al^o  to  utilize  the  services. 
Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  Public  Roads  Administration  as  the 
major  Federal  highway  agency  is  prepared  to 
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cooperate  fully  with  this  committee  to  estab- 
Lsh  the  requirements  for  adequate  highway 
transport  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  essential  to  the  defense  effort. 

A  comparison  of  the  requirements  for  de- 
fense and  civil  vehicles  In  1941  with  those 
Of  1940  clearly  demonstrates  the  increased 
burden  which  defense  activity  has  superim- 
posed on  the  highway  systems  of  the  country. 

From  1940  to  1941,  military  and  civil  re- 
quirements for  new  trucks  and  busses  In- 
creased by  205.000  vehicles. 

In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  military 
and  civil  vehicles  in  service  increased  by 
more  than  294.000  units. 

It  is  estimated  that  military  vehicles  trav- 
eled nearly  eleven  times  farther  in  1941  than 
In  1940  and  that  the  bulk  share  of  this  travel 
was  added  to  an  already  heavy  load  due  to 
the  increase  of  civil  traffic  following  on  the 
defense  effort. 

Ea^ed  on  the  best  available  evidence,  it 
Is  estimated  that  the  total  1941  carried  load 
on  rural  highways  approaches  72  billion  ton- 
miles.  This  is  approximately  24  percent 
higher  tb.in  the  e<:timated  total  1940  move- 
ment on  rural  highways. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  distribution  of 
average  tnp  lengths  of  motortrucks  oper- 
ating on  rural  highways  shows  that  66  1  per- 
cent of  all  trips  are  under  25  miles;  13  1  per- 
cent are  from  23  to  50  mile.s  in  lenpth;  IC  7 
percent  are  from  51  to  100  miles;  and  10  1  per- 
cent are  over  101  miles.  In  view  of  the  pre- 
dominance cf  short  trips  bv  highway  trucks 
as  compared  with  the  relatively  longer  trips 
Involved  in  raiirorid  haul  it  appears  that 
truck  haul  rn  th"  highwavs  is  essentially 
Eupplementary  to,  rather  than  competitive 
With,  rail  haul.  It  is  highly  pcss.ble  that 
peak  transport  pe-.icds  may  produce  a  defl- 
nite  shortage  of  motortruck  equipment 

Recent  large  inoeasf^s  in  trafp.c  volume  and 
extensive  defense  migration  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  into  strange  surroundings 
operate  to  m.ake  imperative  the  prcv.s.on  cf 
maximum  protectic-.i  to  highway  tra.T.c.  par- 
ticularly at  railrcnd  grade  crossings  Recent 
progress  In  the  evaluation  of  relative  acci- 
dent hazard  at  grade  crossings  permits  of  ob- 
taining the  maximum  of  aggregate  hazard 
elimination  with  a  given  sum  of  money 

PUMMART 

Prom  a  cons  deration  of  the  fcreeolng  de- 
scription of  the  current  demands  on  highway 
transp-jrt  and  of  the  procedures  established 
to  deal  with  the  problems  presented,  it 
Should  be  s'-lf -evident  that: 

First.  Federal  h'ghway  expenditures  must 
be  directed  toward  defen.se  objectives  and  all 
other  requirements  must  be  subordinated 
thereto. 

Second.  Highway  administrative  agencies — - 
national.  S'ate.  and  local — must  be  fu!!y  pre- 
pared to  Justify,  as  essential,  the  expenditures 
made  for  highway  Improvement. 


Dr.  Edward  L.  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE.  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Speaker, 
one  of  my  distinguished  constituents.  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Israel,  for  more  than  18  years 
rabbi  of  Har  Sinai  Congregation,  has 
been  chosen  to  lead  the  unioa  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations,  a  national 


organization  with  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  cf  service  in  the 
cau.'^e  of  liberal  Judaism  in  America. 

The  acceptance  of  this  offer  necessi- 
tated Dr.  Israel's  removal  from  Balti- 
more to  the  new  national  headquarters 
of  the  "Union  in  Washington,  D.  C.  As 
might  be  expected  on  the  departure  from 
the  ccmmunity  cf  so  outstanding  a  civic 
leader,  beloved  by  many  within  and  with- 
out his  congregation,  there  was  a  rcund 
of  farewell  meetings  and  parties  in  his 
honor. 

As  I  locked  over  the  group  attending 
one  of  these  gatherings,  the  realization 
came  to  me  that  this  was  not   merely  a 
well-deserved    tribute   of    affecticn   and 
esteem  for  an  individual,  but   that  the 
occasion  had  a  higher  significance.     The 
atmosphere  cf  the  assembly  m  which  I 
found    myself    impressed    me   with   the 
uniqueness    and    greatness    of    America. 
Here  was  a  rabbi  who  had  l^een  called  to 
lead  the  Urfion  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations, the  great  organized  f^xpr*:^s- 
sion  of  liberal  Judaism  in  America.    But 
this     was     net     a     sectarian     occasion. 
Gathered    to   honor   him    w^re    men   of 
Widely  differing  roligious  beliefs  and  po- 
litical    opinions — a     Roman     Catholic 
priest,  the  president  of  a  Catholic  col- 
lege, leading  Protestant  ministers  of  rhe 
great  city  of  Baltimore,  and  an  outstand- 
ing   group    of    laymen    among    whom    I 
found  Prctestan^  Catholic,  and  J-.w.    I 
could  not  but  r-.flect  that  a  mee'tmg  .=  i:ch 
as  this  cculd  not  take  place  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many,  in   Fascist    Itaiy,    m   commun..5tic 
Russia,  or  in  any  cf  the  other  c  untries 
which  are  now  under  totalitarian  domi- 
nation.   Yet  here  wa.-^  expres.sed  in  dra- 
matic form  the  way  cf  life  that  we  have 
endeavored    to    build    in    Aintnca.    and 
which   is   threatened    by    the   forces    of 
tyranny  in  the  world  today. 

Hew  much  better  and  how  ir.uch  more 
worthy  was  the  scene  which  I  b^'held  that 
evening  than  those  thai  are  being  en- 
acted in  other  land.s.  In  these  unlvoipy 
places  m.en  of  different  creeds  and  races 
are  divided  by  .suspicions  and  hatreds; 
here  ihey  joined  irre'-pective  of  creed  in 
amity  and  good  will  to  signalize  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  a  gocd  citizen  m  the  p.-o- 
motion  of  those  virtues  which  are  held 
in  common  esteem  by  ail  creeds.  Voices 
have  been  raised  that  would  bring  dis- 
unity and  ill-wiU  in:o  our  mid.st;  but  I 
believe  that  the  sound  common  sense 
and  sense  of  decency  of  Americans  will 
not  incline  them  to  heed  appeals  to  racial 
and  religious  disscnticn  ana  prejudice. 

Again  and  again  m  the  past  few  years 
we  have  witnessed  the  technique  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy  to  divide  and  de- 
stroy one  country  after  another  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  bigotry.  The  technique 
is  clear.  It  is  merely  to  inflame  one  group 
against  another,  to  bring  internal  strife 
and  confusion,  to  divert  attention  from 
the  evil  designs  of  the  real  enemy.  Am':r- 
ica  is  not  oblivious  to  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. I  hope  it  wi;i  not  be  led  astray 
by  false  and  inflammatory  appeals. 

As  I  reflected  over  the  broad; v  repre- 
sentative character  of  those  who  had 
.ioined  In  comrade.ship  to  do  honor  to 
Rabbi  Israel.  I  remembered  that  our 
President  has  correctly  emphasized,  that 
inherent  within  the  forces  of  organized 
religion  are  those  great  ideals  of  human 


brotherhood  which  as  democracy  loving 
Americans  we  are  striving  to  preserve.  I 
am  glad  tc  have  participated  in  the  trib- 
ute to  my  friend,  Dr.  Israel,  the  new  head 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  con- 
gregations. Cherished  democratic  tra- 
ditions of  this  country  will  be  maintained 
not  by  bitter  divisions  but  my  united  ef- 
fort of  this  and  other  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  by  the  common  loyally  of  men 
of  many  races. 

Dr.  Israel.  I  hope,  will  meet  many 
Members  of  Congress  personally.  His 
personality,  sincerity,  and  entire  make- 
up radiate  confidence  in  any  position  he 
takes.  There  are  ever  recurring  prob- 
lems affecting  his  work  which  require 
men  of  his  type  and  character.  His  race 
and  the  country  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  man  of  liLs  strong  character  and  force- 
ful approtich  assigned  at  this  time  to 
such  an  important  work,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  National's  Capital. 


President     Writes     His     Endorsenient     of 
Dams  and  Arkansas  Valley  Aut.horitv 

I      

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  EOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thuriday,  October  9.  1941 


LBTTSR  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  ELUS.    Mr.  Speaker  I  have  here 
a  letter  whiCh  I  have  just  received  from 
President    Roosevelt,   and    which,    with 
your  permission.  I  read  to  the  House: 
The  Whiti;  House. 
Washington.  September  26,  1941. 
Hun    Clyde  T   Ellis. 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  Elms:  In  reply  to  ycur  letter  of 
September  ^3  in  regard  to  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley  Authority  bills,  I  want  to  assure  you  of 
my  continued  Interest  In  the  enactment  of 
this  leglsla-fecn     , 

The  valua  of  such  authorities  In  assuring 
defense  powtr  supply  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated durfcg  the  past  2  years.  I  am  glad 
that  the  White  and  Red  Rivers  projects 
which  m  efllect  will  form  the  nucleus  of  this 
Arkansas  Villley  regional  proeram.  are  going 
nhead.  Recent  stud'es  of  the  power  require- 
ments of  tUe  defense  program  indicate  that 
they  should  be  expedited. 

I  am  alsa.convinced  that  such  authoilt:es 
based  on  full  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
our  river  batins,  can  play  a  vital  rcle  in  the 
eventual  adjustment  to  a  peacetime  economy 
which   the   Jiost-war  world   win   require. 

You  are,  pf  course,  aware  of  the  difflcult 
problems  Involved  in  reconciling  varying 
points  of  vl^  towarc-  this  type  of  legislation. 
For  this  reason  I  am  sure  that  y~>\i  will  ap- 
preciate the  ir.iportance  of  the  careful  work 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  d  .ing  in 
reaching  a  solution  which  will  assure  the 
expediting  of  these  river  ba:iin  programs  on 
the  soundest  p  sslble  bails.  It  would  please 
me  very  much  to  see  the  enactment  cf  the 
Arkansas  Valley  Authority  at  this  £€:-:on. 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

Franklin  D.  Roo&e.elt. 
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The  President's  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MAS.SACHrSFTTS 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-EN'T.\TIVES 


Thuraday.  October  9.  1941 


POEM   BY    H     I    PHILLIPS 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ex' end  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  fnllcwmc  poem  by 
H.    I.    Phillips,    from    the    Boston    Daily. 
Globe  of  September  10,  1941: 

[From  the  Boston  Dally  Glebe  of  September 

IJ.  1941] 

THE   PRrSIDENT'S    MOTHEK 

iBv  H    I    Phillips) 

She  walked  serenely  through   the  far-flung 
years; 

Within  her  the  eternal  mother  shcne; 
God  blest  her  in  the  treasured  hills  she  loved 

And  kept  her  from  declining  years  alone 

There  was  a  certaiii  somethinc;  in  her  eyes — 
A  look  so  gallant,  yet  a  little  sad; 

Devotion  seemed   forever  dwelling  there. 
It  was  a  look  like  this  my  mother  hadl 

The  spirit  of  ancth?r  age  was  hers 
An  age  of  crinoline  and  candlelight. 

A    nation's    stalwaits    with    her   walked    the 
stage 
When  ancient  glories  put  today's  to  flight. 

The  tinkling  music  box,  the  flickering  glo'v 
Of  oil  lamps,  and  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels. 
Torch  light  parade*  for  chiefs  long  dead  and 
gene. 
The  memory  of  v.altz,  gavotte,  and  reel. 

Her   life   was    linked    with    days    of    sailing 
ships — 
With    packet,    et.ige    coach,    and    the    first 
steamboat — 
A  pirlhood  contact  with  the  China  trade. 
In    times    when    perils   marked    each    day 
afloat. 

A  %'oyage  on  a  clipper  ship  she  knew 

Around  thr  Horn  when  but  a  girl  of  eight; 

She'd  seen  Napoleon  and  smiled  to  watch 
Empress  Eugenie  by  a  Paris  gate. 

As  she   looked   out   on   Hyde   Parks   placid 
fields 
Such  shadows  as  she  saw  in  silent  Joy! 
Old    friends    long    gone,    In    garden    paths 
again — 
Her  husband,  and.  a  child  again,  her  boy! 

Tlie  early  years  whfn  lofty  plans  she  made 
To  fit  him  for  wliatever  might  befall — 

And,   j-es,    the   thujght    that    every    mother 
ha&— 
Might  fate  decree  him  for  a  far,  high  call? 

The  sun  It  now  makes  elfln  pools  of  light 
Beneath  the  tree?,  and  there  again  she  sees 

Him  in  a  thousand  phases,  moods,  and  forms 
To  flU  her  heart  .vith  lovely  memories. 

That  day  she  took  :ier  son  to  Washmpton 
And   Grover   Clc  eland   tuck    him    by    the 
hand. 
What  dream  was  hc:s  to  m.aik  that  distant 
day? 
Ah.  she  alone  could  know  and  understand. 

Those  years  when  she   beheld  him  stricken 

down — 

And  all  high  hojcs  se' im  d  buried  In   the 

dust — 

Her  m.^tchless  faitli   unfaltering,  proclaimed, 

"He  will  go  on!    1  know  he  will!    He  must  I' 


As  if  she  willed   It   so  by  that  strone   faith. 
So  dominant  m  mctliers  thrc'ueh  liie  years, 

He  did  go  on — on  to  tlie  cherished  goal. 
And,  overjoyed    her  eyes  were  damp  with 
tears. 

Tliree  times  she  e.tw  him  take  the  solemn 
oath — 

And  listened  to  his  words  fall  one  by  one; 
But  there  amid  the  pomp  and  paucp'.y 

She  merely  saw  a  well -deserving  son. 

Stately  and  regal  in  her  four-score  years. 
She  was  the  valiant  mother  all  sons  know; 

Even  in  death  she  seems  but  in  a  sleep. 
Waiting   to   give   him  strength,  her    besu-t 
aglow. 

Now  In  the  Hudson's  hills  this  Indy  rests 

Amid  the  memories  so  rich  and   rare. 
"Courage,   my   son!"    he   seems    to   hear   her 
say — 
And    this,    too.    is    a    saddened    Nation's 
prayer. 


The  Danger  Confronting  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  V/.  GILLIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  iiEPRESE.VT.XTIVES 


Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  HON    OTTOMAR  KRUEGER, 
PRESIDENT  OF  CONCORDI.-\  COLLEGE 


Mr.  GIIXIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  letter 
which  I  received  today  from  thf'  Honor- 
able Ottomar  Kruccer,  pre.'-ident  o^  Con- 
cordia College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 

Concordia  College. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  October  8,  1941. 
The  Honorable  George  W.  Gillie. 

Houfe  Office  Building,  Washrngton,  D    C. 

Honorable  Sir:  This  letter  Is  being  written 
you  by  e.ii  Individual  American  citizen  who 
has  for  almcst  50  years  been  exceedingly  proud 
cf  his  country,  flag,  and  all  of  the  traditional 
American  ideals  and  who  hopes  and  prays 
that  he  may  continue  to  feel  that  same  way 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  letter 
Is  written  to  you  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  people  and  one  to  whom  a  great 
trust  has  been  transferred.  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  this  letter  consideration  and  some 
study. 

From  all  indications  our  country  Is  being 
brought  steadily  but  surely  Into  another  war 
which  then  may  be  designated  as  a  World 
War.  a  war  which  has  to  do  primarily  with 
European  nations  and  European  ideals  and 
philosophies  of  life.  Our  American  tradi- 
tion since  the  days  of  the  founding  fathers, 
particularly  so  since  President  George  Wash- 
ington, has  been  one  of  isoi  ition  and  inde- 
pendence and  one  which  expre.'sly  remained 
aloof  from  all  European  complications  and 
quarrels.  Once  before  we  were  led  through 
much  propagandizing  to  forsake  our  tradi- 
tional ideals  much  to  our  sorrow,  for  we  are 
laboring  now  under  the  aftermath  of  that 
first  World  War  and  have  never  completely 
recovered,  especially  not  morally. 

In  this  entire  affair,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Amer:can  citizenry  has  never  been  con- 
sulted, and  by  rather  reliable  polls  it  has 
been  demonstrated  reperitfd'.y  that  from  80  to 
83  percent  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  our 
Interveutlou  In  any  Europtau  war  although 


they  may  favor  the  stronee.'-t  kind  cf  home 
defense  both  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
80  to  83  pc-cent  have  declared  over  and  over 
ajain  to  a  man  that  they  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  defense  of  the:r 
country,  but  they  are  n  -t  wi;i:ng  tc  shed  any 
blood,  their  own  nor  other  peoples  blood,  for 
European    entanglemei:'':    ar^d    Ir.vclvemcnts 

In  order  to  bring  the  United  States  to  the 
brink  of  war  and  to  create  a  certain  war- 
mindedness  among  the  peop'e,  h;Ehly  dicta- 
torial powers  have  been  used  The"  people 
have  been  kept  In  ignorance.  Even  our 
legislative  bodies,  elected  by  the  people  for 
purposes  of  safegusrdmg  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  have  been  isnorcd  end  a  small 
coterie  of  people  have  shaped  th?  tragic  af- 
fairs as  we  now  find  them.  Ail  of  this  is 
certainly  Indicative  of  wh.-.t  the  future  may 
bring  to  our  Nation  and  it  Is  the  b.s^t  cn'- 
couragement  for  all  these  factions  and  much 
malcontent  among  the  people. 

Certainly  there  will  be  a  day  of  account- 
ing for  the  actions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  President  m  leadership, 
and  that  accounting  will  take  on  a  double 
form,  one  the  moral  accou:  tins  which  must 
be  given  for  the  lives  of  any  American  ctizens 
lost  through  Involvement  in  a  Europfan  war. 
Tliere  is  after  all  a  God  to  wliom  even  the 
kings  of  nations  are  responsible  and  like- 
wise the  authorities  of  our  country.  In  the 
second  place  there  will  be  an  accounting  in 
the  political  history  and  future  development 
cf  our^ation.  Who  can  guarar.tee  what  the 
outcome  of  this  war  will  be,  and  who  is  there 
that  is  not  afraid  that  the  trriditlonal  demo- 
cratic form  of  Government  which  we  have 
enjoyed  these  many  years  will  disapp<'ar  at 
the  close  of  this  war.  Tliere  are  elements 
in  our  country  today  who  wjuid  be  willing 
at  the  Incitation  of  ccrthin  leader?  to  over- 
throw the  American  Gcvemment  The  Mem- 
bers of  our  Congres.?  and  Senate  know  this. 
You  have  people  who  speak  openly  of  re- 
bellion. Not  long  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  one 
of  our  local  new.'ipapers  in  which  the  writer 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  march  on 
Wa.shincrton.  Coinmunism  ar.d  ether  isms 
are  working  day  and  night  to  undermine  our 
American  form  of  government.  If  nCw  dic- 
tatorial measures  are  used  to  involve  us  in 
this  war  and  to  help  other  people  who  have 
never  concerned  themselves  about  cur  wel- 
fare, many  of  whom  have  done  everything 
to  hinder  the  development  of  the  United 
States  and  our  American  way  of  life,  will 
not  these  unruly  and  dlssatisf.ed  elements 
prob:ibly  link  together  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  our 
form  of  povernment  when  thi=  entire  affair 
is  over?  Millions  of  people  believe  that  they 
are  deliberately  hoodwinked  ar.d  betrayed, 
and  such  conditions  do  net  bc>de  well  for  the 
country. 

I  should  like  to  encourape  you  as  ov.e 
elected  by  the  people  to  represent  cur  in- 
terests to  do  all  In  your  p:  Wt-r  by  way  of 
opposition  to  our  Ijcing  urced  and  finally 
compelled  into  this  war.  I  pcr'-cnally  be- 
lieve you  owe  It  to  ycur  con.stituency 

Furthermore,  as  a  father  of  a  family  and 
as  an  educator  of  youth,  I  should  like  to  ra:se 
my  voice  In  protest  against  this  undermining 
of  the  Government  of  the  pto;:;le  ar.d  the 
American  form  of  government.  Certainly  I 
should  like  for  my  childrtn  end  all  of  the 
young  people  with  whom  I  am  d'^ahnp  daily 
to  enjoy  the  name  splend.d  libertifs  and 
Inexpressible  privileges  that  I  have  enjoyed 
In  this  my  fatherland  I  am  one  who  realizes 
alFO  that  there  Is  no  other  countrv-  in  the 
world  likp  unto  our?  and  that  nowiiere  e'se 
have  people  found  such  ma'trlal  bounty  and 
happine.ss  as  here,  aiid  I  should  like  to  do  all 
In  my  pcwer  to  preserve  all  of  these  good 
things  for  the  coming  generations 

May  the  Lord  grant  our  Government  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  do  that  which  is  God- 
pleasing  in  this  m.atter  a:.d  which  will  In 
the  end  serve  our  Nation  b';st  and  may  He 
hold  His  hand  over   us   and   prcatrve   peace 
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unto  our  people,   and   n:ay  He  preserve  our 
American   traditions. 
I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

OrroMAR  Kbueger,  President. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  9,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  SUGARCANE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE.  LOUISIANA  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  reso- 
lution relative  to  price  control  that  was 
unanimou.sly  adopted  by  the  Sugarcane 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  September 
25.  1941. 

No  issue  now  before  the  Congress  Is  of 
more  vital  importance  to  the  American 
people,  and  especially  to  the  American 
farmers,  than  this  problem  of  price  con- 
trol. 

The  membership  of  this  committee  is 
composed  of  leading  and  well-informed 
farmers.  Their  views  on  this  vital  topic, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  in  question  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Farm  Federation  in  session  July 
11-12.  1941.  adopted  a  resolution  having  to 
do  with  price  fixing,  In  which  is  embodied 
the  following:  "•  •  •  representatives  of 
the  lederaticn  •  •  •  should  insist  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  no  maximura 
price  should  be  fixed  on  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof  which  would 
result  In  a  price  of  less  than  110  percent  of 
parity,  by  current  periods     •     •     ••  and 

Whereas  farm  bureau  members  and  offi- 
cials la  session  at  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  adopted 
a  resolution,  which  reads  in  part  "If  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  Impose  ceihng«.  we  insist 
that  such  ceiling?  be  applied  clear  across 
the  beard  upon  mdustry,  upon  agriculture, 
and  upon  labor.  •  •  •  And  we  insist  that 
no  ceilings  be  placed  upon  farm  prices  at 
less  than  110  percent  of  the  parity  price": 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolced  by  the  Sugar  Cane  Advisory  Cnm- 
mittt'e  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau,  That 
the  recent  action  of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 
Federal  Price  Administrator,  In  arbitrarily 
fixing  the  ceiling  on  raw  sugar  at  3.5  cents 
pec  pound  without  consulting  the  producers 
of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  from  which  raw 
and  refined  sugar  is  made.  Is  unfair  and  un- 
justified:  and   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  call  upon  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  vigorously  protest  the  said 
action  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  to  use  the  means 
at  their  disposal  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Hender- 
son to  review  his  decision  and  call  for  facts 
»nd  figures  upon  which  to  base  a  more  fair 
determination;  and  be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  we  call  attentlrn  to  the 
dangerous  probability  that  if  the  action  of 
Mr.  Henderson  in  setting  a  ceiling  of  3  5  cents 
on  raw  sugar  is  allowed  to  go  unchallenged, 
he  may  arbitrarily  taice  upon  himself  to  eet 
ceilings  on  the  prices  of  any  ar.d  all  ngr.- 
cultural  products, 

Resclted  further,  That  copies  cf  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  In 
Congress,  President  Ed.  ONeal,  and  M.ltcn 
Tamter,  secretary-manager   at   Baton  Rcuge. 


Termination  of  Defense  Contracts  and 
Allotments  Under  Lease-Lend  Appro- 
priations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  9,  1941 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  defense 
contracts  all  carr;;  a  ciau:-e  which  pro- 
vides for  terminat.on  in  the  event  of  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Tiie  foilcwms  is  a  sampie  of  the  ter- 
mination clauses: 

Termination  by  the  Government.  The 
Government  may  '.erniinate  this  contract 
at  any  time  by  giving  the  contractor  30  days" 
written  notice  of  its  Intention  so  to  do,  and 
at  the  termination  of  such  30  days,  or  such 
lonser  p(?riod  as  rriay  be  speciried  in  said 
notice,  this  contract  shall  be  terminated,  and 
siiall  be  of  no  further  force  and  effect,  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  contractor's 
right  to  receive  payments  theretolore  due. 

If  the  contract  is  thus  terminated,  the 
contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  payment  for 
the  work  done  by  it  under  this  contract  up 
to  the  dare  cf  termination  and  for  wl:iich 
the  contractor  ha.-i  not  theretoture  been 
paid. 

The  President's  order  turning  over  to 
Edward  R.  Stettinius  the  power  to  make 
allotments  under  lease-lend  appropiia- 
tions  is  as  follows: 

The  White  HorsE. 
Wa.^htngton.  Septerriber  IS.  I'U. 
Hon.  E.  R.  Stfttinits,  Jr  . 

Lease-Lend  Admini^ti  atcr. 

My  De.^r  Mh  Stettinius:  Pu.-suant  to  sec- 
tion 9  cf  the  act  of  March  11,  1941  I  authorize 
you,  as  Lend-Lea.=e  Administrator,  or  your 
designee,  to  allocate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet.  up  to  the  sum  of 
$300  000.000  out  of  the  Defcr.fe  Aid  Supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act.  1941.  to  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles.  Infor- 
mation, and  .'services,  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  for  such  other  services  and  ex- 
penses as  are  necessary  to  carrv  out  the 
purposes  cf  the  act  ;f  March  11.  1941;  and  to 
amend,  alter,  or  rcvcke  such  allocations. 

I  further  authcrii^e  you.  or  your  de.'^lznee, 
to  transfer  defense  articles,  information,  and 
services  up  to  the  value  of  $,300,000,000  to 
these  nations  who.se  defense  I  .shall  have 
found  vital  to  the  defen-se  of  the  United 
States;  to  retransftr  to  such  countries  de- 
fence articles,  infomaticn,  and  services  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  transferred;  and  to  revoke, 
niter,  or  amend  transfers  ar.d  retransfers 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made. 

I  further  author;:;e  you  to  increase  cr  de- 
crease quantities  of  defense  articles,  mlcrnia- 


tlon,  services,  and  expenses,  or  substitute 
other  defense  articles,  information,  services, 
and  experises  In  lieu  thereof,  within  the  ag- 
gregate aaiounts  heretofore  or  hereafter  allo- 
cated to  each  department  or  agency  in  sec- 
tion 1  (a).  1  (b).  1  (d).  and  1  (e)  of  the 
Defense  Aid  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1941. 

I  further  authorize  you  to  exercise  any 
functions  necessary  to  carry  out  the  author- 
izations ficntalned  In  the  three  preceding 
paragraphe. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  report- 
ing to  me  monthly  on  action  take"  under 
these  autliorizations.  Copies  of  such  reports 
should  ba  submitted  to  the  Bureau  cf  the 
Budget. 

The  aulihorizatlons  to  the  Executive  Officer 
of  tha  Ditlsion  of  Defen.se  Aid  Reports  con- 
tained in  my  letter  of  July  26.  1941,  and  ol 
August  29;  1941.  are  hereby  revoked. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Frankijn  D.  Roosfvext. 


As  Hoover  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  XARL  E.  MLNDT 

OF  SOLTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  9,  1941 


Mr.  Mt'NDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex-Presi- 
dent Her'^ert  Hoover  is  one  of  a  select 
group  of  probably  not  to  exceed  four  or 
five  Americans  of  whom  It  can  be  right- 
fully said  that  they  are  the  best  in- 
formed citizens  in  our  Republic  on  mat- 
ters of  international  affairs  and  foreign 
policy.  Consequently  his  observations 
and  counsel  on  the  trying  problems  of 
today  always  warrant  the  most  careful 
study  amd  consideration. 

Even  the  most  vicious  and  vigorous  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  critics  have  never  even 
hinted  by  innuendo  or  suggestion  that 
our  fomjer  President  is  pro-Nazi  or  pro- 
Fascist  cr  pro-Communist.  He  speaks 
and  writes  his  convictions  with  the  sole 
desire  to  serve  the  country  which  he  loves 
so  well  and  which  has  honored  him  so 
highly.  His  present  opposition  to  the 
involvement  of  this  country  in  an  out- 
right shooting  war  is  all  the  more  im- 
pressive by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  when 
he  ran  lor  his  second  term  the  smear 
artists  o!  the  New  Deal  who  were  at  that 
time  just  beginning  to  learn  the  art  of 
character  assassination,  which  they  have 
since  developed  to  the  nth  degree,  called 
for  Pre.sident  Hoover's  defeat  because 
they  called  him  "pro-British"  and  "too 
Internatlonal-mindcd."  These  di.sc;ples 
of  the  Charley  Michelson  linevof  poison 
politics  harangued  America  with  speeches 
and  articles  recounting  President 
Hoover's  long  residence  in  England,  in 
China,  aod  in  Europe-  They  accused  the 
then  Pre.-ident  Hoover  of  being  more 
interested  in  England  and  in  China  than 
in  America,  and  Uiged  his  defeat  in  the 
interests  of  "Ameiica  first."  The  Dem- 
ocratic c&mpaign  speakers  even  accused 
Mr.  Hoover  of  havmg  at  one  time  been 
a  British  subject. 
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Mr.  SprakcT,  hnw  rapidly  our  modern 
medicine  men  can  cl-.M^eo  their  minds! 

One  of  the  ouL-,ianding  editorial 
writers  of  the  entire  Middle  West  is  Fred 
C.  Christophcrson.  of  the  Sicux  Palls 
fS.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus  Leader,  the  lead- 
ing and  the  largest  newspaper  of  the 
two  Dakotas.  I  think  the  Congress  and 
the  countiy  vs  ;:  be  intei-ested  in  reading 
the  following  analysis  of  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver's last  radn  address  to  America,  and 
I  call  attention  :o  the  following  editorial 
in  pursuance  with  permission  granted  to 
me  by  the  House: 

[From  the  SlouK  Falls  (S.  Dak  )   DaUy  Argus 
Leader ] 

AK  HOOVER  SEES  XT 

Herbert  Hoover  spoke  calmly,  thoughtfully, 
and  dlspassionitely  last  night.  He  ap- 
proached the  greatest  problem  of  our  times 
as  It  should  be  approached — In  a  spirit  of 
penetrating  lea  ism  and  solid  reason,  devoid 
of  name  calling  and  intolerance. 

He  speaks  as  an  American — and.  we  might 
add.  as  a  great  American.  His  public  record 
and  his  experu  nee,  both  here  and  abroad. 
have  expanded  his  understanding  and  his 
wisdom.  He  v;ew.s  the  current  crisis  from  the 
position  of  a  n  an  who  is  familiar  with  the 
events  preceding  and  following  the  Wprld  War 
as  well  as  this  war. 

His  speech  last  night  was  notable  In  Its  de- 
tachment from  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  discussed  basic  fundamentals,  and 
he  studied  the  entire  picture,  not  only  a  part 
of  It. 

It  Is  natural  to  contrast  Hoover's  speech 
with  that  of  Piesident  Roosevelt  last  week, 
and  to  the  adva  itage  of  the  former. 

Hoover  exploded  the  mythical  argument 
about  freedom  of  the  seas  quite  eSectlvely 
by  a  simple  rcfeience. 

"Any  deflnlticn  of  freedom  of  the  seas  In 
wartime."  he  said,  "is  largely  academic. 
Britain  could  net  accept  the  President's  defi- 
nition and  carry  on  an  effective  blockade." 

This  Is  a  Stat  ?mcnt  which  no  logician  can 
question.  The  Issue  of  freedom  of  the  seas  Is 
a  false  one  now.  as  it  was  in  1917.  If  we  are 
to  enter  the  war.  let  us  do  so  on  a  genuine 
Issue,  not  one  v  hich  is  manufactured. 

Hoover  also  acvanced  into  the  foreground  a 
factor  that  has  oecn  overlooked  too  generally 
In  recent  dlscu;.&ionB — the  situation  in  Eu- 
rope that  causes  ware.  Including  the  multi- 
plicity of  small  nations,  traditional  hatreds 
and  long-time  boundary  disputes,  the  Insuffi- 
ciency of  many  countries  and  the  dlflerences 
in  hr.blts  and  tcngues. 

It  may  be  argued  with  some  validity  that 
we  are  concerned  now  with  the  effect,  net  the 
causes.  That  we  must  put  out  the  flres  of 
war  first  and  Uien  proceed  to  correct  the 
causes  so  that  other  similar  fires  may  net 
flare  to  plague  us. 

This  Is  true.  Yet  cur  current  approach  to 
the  subject  will  not  be  wholly  intelligent  un- 
le.ss  we  are  constantly  aware  of  the  causes 

Hoover  fears,  with  considerable  reason,  the 
grave  troubles  that  may  nff.ict  us  If  we  be- 
come participants  In  the  war.  He  considers  it 
a  threat  to  the  maintenance  cf  our  democracy. 

Di.^cusslng  economic  freedom,  he  said  last 
night  that:  "A  large  number  of  the  men  ad- 
ministering our  preparedness  program  do  not 
believe  in  this  freedom.  With  a  long  war — 
and  it  will  be  Icn?  If  we  put  cur  boys  Into 
it — then  their  methods  with  the  Inevitable 
debt,  inflation,  anemploymcnt.  and  demoral- 
ized agricuItUEc  wiU  make  us  over  into  state 
socialism,  probably  under  some  other  name." 

This  is  not  an  Idle  warning.  Instead.  It  ts 
one  whose  real  ty  is  apparent  In  countless 
words  and  deed?. 

There  are  men  in  Washington,  many  prom- 
inently placed,  who  have  no  faith  In  the  cap- 


italistic system  Insidiously  as  W'  '!  b  rt:- 
rectly.  they  have  sought  to  advance  ether 
Ideas— a  new  deal  thr.t  out-deals  even  the 
oriplnal  New  Deal  T.\ese  are  the  men  who 
whisper  that  we  need  not  worrv  about  in- 
creasing Federal  debt  or  Insolvency— who 
blandly  say  in  respect  to  the  debt  that  "we 
owe  it  to  ourselves."  These,  too,  are  the  men 
who  believe  in  advancing  the  Influence  of  the 
Government  at  every  opportunity,  who  array 
class  against  class,  and  who  seek  to  discredit 
the  private  operators  of  business. 

We  need  not  fear  their  activities  if  we  are 
conscious  of  their  objectives.  But  today  they 
are  using  the  label  of  defense  to  work  toward 
their  nondelense  objectives. 

The  general  theme  of  Hoovers  address  was 
an  emphasis  of  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
against  attack  from  overseas  and  to  retain  in 
operation  in  our  country  a  workable  democ- 
racy. 

He  voices  the  plain  statement,  which  Is 
not  disputed  by  military  authorities,  that  an 
invasion  of  the  United  States  is  a  virtual 
impossibility. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  something  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  does  not  say  though  he  should 
have  available  to  him  the  opinions  of  leading 
American  Army  and  Navy  experts. 

To  adopt  the  attitude  displayed  by  Hoover 
last  night  Is  not  a  confession"  of  weakness. 
He  neither  fears  nor  edmlre?  Hitler  But  he 
is  realistic.  He  understands  the  problems 
involved  In  direct  American  partlcipaticn 
and  he  appreciates  the  devious  ways  in  which 
we  can  be  maneuvered  into  a  position 
where  cur  national  honor  would  compel  us  to 
go  overseas  to  squelch  the  German  acgressor. 

And  he  sought  to  point  these  out  to  the 
Americr.n  people.  In  so  doing,  he  was  sup- 
plying a  notable  service. 

To  our  advantage,  we  might  study  and  re- 
study  two  statements  near  the  close  of  his 
address,     They  follow: 

"We  can  do  our  greate.st  service  to  civiliza- 
tion by  strengthening  here  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  free  Institutions  and  free  -men 
and  women.  This  l.s  not  Isolation.  It  Is  a 
service  to  all  mankind.     •      •      • 

"Let  us  never  forget  we  came  over  the  ocean 
to  this  oasis  of  liberty.  We  extended  this 
oasis  greatly  by  mighty  streams  of  freedom. 
They  were  dug  and  bullded  by  the  toll  of 
our  fathers  and  defended  with  their  blood. 
Are  we  now.  to  march  out  Into  the  desert  of 
European  war  and  see  the  wells  of  freedom 
dried  up  behind  us?" 


Rfpeal    of    Neutrality   Act   and   Aid    for 
Russia 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  K0U5E  OF  nEPRESENTATRTS 


Thur<<dcy.  October  9.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  IOWA  UNIT 
OF  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM,  OCTOBER  7. 
1941 


Mr.  LtCOMPIE.  Mr.  S^i  vker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Iowa  unit  of  Fight  for  Freedom,  rec- 
ommending unqualified  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  and  all-out  aid  to  Russia: 


Resoh^d,  Tl.T  \hc  lewa  u.-.l:  cf  F.cht  for 
PYeedom  app.cves  and  recoinmcr.ds  tlie  uii- 
quahfled  repeal  of  the  Neutnaty  An 

Re.wlred.  That  the  Iowh  v;::;t  \i  Fip'n  lor 
Freedom  approves  ^nd  recc:;.n-;enas  all-i-ut 
aid  to  Russia 

J  J  Hughes.  CcTfiQ  E  Hi^e  Cn  .r^o 
V.";ightma!.  I'  oii;  W  C  illtsn, 
Gov.  Dan  Turner,  RoLeit  J. 
Shaw.  George  Co."-Bon.  Ha:  ley  S  pp, 
Bi.rry  Oakes.  Oeorge  M^ihcr.ty, 
Arthur  Boreman.  B  F  Will.r-rr.s, 
Professor  Scctt  Rewley,  Lloyd  K  -«;. 
Guv  L^cr.n.  Hnrlan  Mill'^r,  Mark 
Rf:.e,  I  C  Clark.  C  11  G.eci.tey, 
Kent  Enurv  R.  E  Wl-.,;,  ,  I:a 
Dcwni:;k;  C  B  D«W;tt.  A  J  K.rl:- 
patrlck  v.  E  NtlKa,  Ain-ld 
Myhra.  L    S    H:nes. 


The  National  Income  and  National  Debt 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF    -MI.SSISSlPPI 

IK    THE    SEN.'iTE   OF   THE   UNITED    STATE3 


Thursday    Oct'bcr  9.  1941 


.\Knc:.E   BY    VICE    PRESIDENT   WALLACE 


LXXXVn— App.- 


Mr.  BILBO,  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  a^k 
unaniir.GU  ■  cv.scnl  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix ol  the  Ri  -oF.D  a  recei.t  contribu- 
tion by  the  V:cr  P:e.>^idPnt  of  the  Un;'.  d 
State.  Hon.  Henrv  A.  \V.\ll'ce.  on  The 
Natioriel  Income  and  National  Debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adri  t.-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm   the   L.ind   PuUcv   Review   for   Au~ust 

liMl] 

The  Nationa:.  INcc^•t  .*nd  NATirxAi  Dr-rr 
(By  Henry  A    V»  mlace)  . 

(The  Vice  President  contsiders  the  Incr^as- 
1ns;  nfctior.al  debt  and  contends  th-it  -vwa 
will  have  little  to  fear  if  we  do  all  in  cur 
power  to  maintain  a  relatively  etatle  ^.r.ce 
level  end  if  we, dent  allow  unemployment 
and  cunaiied  purchasing  power  to  develop") 

When  the  war  comes  to  an  end  there  in- 
evitably will  be  certain  persons  who  w  II 
think  that  the  Federal  Budget  ought  imme- 
dla*e!y  to  be  cut  in  half,  or  mere 

Those  persons  will  have  a  tremendous  in- 
Cuence  when  this  war  is  ov«r,  and  their  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  at  once  with  respect  to 
several  farm  programs. 

I  know  that  many  farmert  hnve  evpresp-d 
concern  over  the  mounting  Federal  debt— - 
what  it  me&ns  to  farm  prices,  to  land  valu  a, 
national  financial  stability,  the  permanence  of 
our  land  policies. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  facts,  not  ger.eraHy  avail- 
able, which  I  find  useful  in  fca'?ncin';  cur 
viewpoints  en  the  debt  burdsn  and  ctir 
ability  to  pay  for  the  things  the  Nation  ntedi 
for  adequate  defense  and  to  prevent  unem- 
plcjTnent  afterward. 

To  many  persons  it  may  be  surprising  thn% 
this  year,  with  cur  national  inccme  gre.i  er 
than  in  1S29.  interest  chrirgce  on  tctrJ  d:h  a 
In  the  United  States  will  be  cn!y  abcft 
t6.300,(,00,000,  compared  to  about  ?fl.5C0  00'^,- 
000  In  1929.  a  reduction  ot  about  93.00p.O0O.- 
(XK).  or  one-third. 

It  is  Important  that  we  unc'rrstand  why 
we   have   been   able   to    cari-y   aa    Increased 
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Federal  debt  and  still  have  interest  charges 
on  ail  debts  less  than  In  1929. 

Most  of  the  Inert  ase  In  the  Federal  debt 
Blnce  1932  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
private  capital,  In  the  face  of  world  prepara- 
tions for  w\ir,  could  not  expand  sufficiently  to 
restore  full  employment  and  purchasing 
power. 

More  recL-ntly  the  increase  In  the  Federal 
debt  hp..s  been  due  to  the  need  for  tuildmg 
cur  defer.,  es  to  prevent  bt-hig  ei. gulfed  by 
a_;gres~icn. 

By  the  end  cf  1941  we  shall  find  that  pri- 
vate long-term  debts  will  be  about  810. OCO,- 
COO.OOO  Ie=,s  than  in  1929.  private  short-term 
debts  about  $13  000.000.000  less.  State  and 
local  government  debts  about  $3,000,000,000 
greater,  and  the  net  debt  of  the  Fede:  al 
Government  about  $30,000,000,000  gree.t^-r. 
Thus  the  total  cf  these  debts,  which  in  1940 
was  55.000,000,000  less  than  in  1929,  will  this 
year  be  about  810,000  000.000  greater  than  in 
1929;  but  interest  charges,  because  of  lower 
Interest  rates,  will  be  fully  $3,000,000,000  less 
than  la  19J9. 

Cross  and  net  public  debt 
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So  far  we  have  fought  our  way  out  of  the 
economic  depression  i.nd  have  made  head- 
way on  our  defence  progr:.m  without  any 
real  burd.^n  to  the  Natioii  as  a  whole.  This 
Is  clear  frcm  the  fact  that  this  year's  interest 
charges  on  private  long-term  and  Gcvernment 
d'-bts  are  only  6  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come, where^is  in  1932  they  amounted  to 
more  than  15  percent  of  a  national  Income 
that  had  b?cn  cut  in  two,  and  to  7  5  percent 
cf  the  national  income  in  1929. 

If  we  can  keep  this  healthy  relation  be- 
twe?n  the  Nation '.s  capacity  to  carry  its 
Just;na':Ie  debts  and  the  annual  interest 
cc:^ts,  we  h.^ve  little  to  worry  ebcut. 

But  we  Will  have  a  great  deal  to  worry 
ab.ut  if,  when  the  defense  program  is  ov.-r. 
the  prrps  are  knockel  from  farm  purchas- 
Ins^  power  by  the  destruction  of  the  C^m- 
mcdity  Credit  Corporation,  the  ever-normal 
granary,    the    stamp    plan,    and    the    surplus 

removal  sy.stpn:,  ai.d  if  we  also  knock  the 
preps  from  city  purchasing  pow.^r  by  r.llow- 
ing    unem.plcyment    to    develop. 

We  muse  be  r.al..-:ic  cncugli  to  know  that 
at    that    paint    many    short-sighted    persona 
J 


with  eld  ideas  will  urge  the  destruction  of 
these  protective  dpvices  that  rest  on  Gov- 
ernment credit  and  Governmetit  fl.;cal  poli- 
cies. Such  a  destruction  would  reduce  the 
national  income  to  such  a  low  point  that 
Interest  charges  would  represent  at  least  15 
percent  and  possibly  20  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income.  No  country  can  endure  such 
a  situp.tion  without  upheave.l. 

V.'e  will  have  lit'::e  to  fear  if  we  do  all  in  our 
power  to  maintain  a  relatively  stable  price 
lev.-'l  and  if  we  don't  allow  unemployment 
and  curtailed  purchasing  power  to  develop. 
These  evil.j  we  can  stave  off  If,  as  consumers, 
we  conserve  and  save  cur  rising  purchasing 
P'jwer  for  the  post-defen-=;e  time,  when  we 
shall  need  it;  if.  as  businessm.':.,  we  b:gin  to 
think  up  po.st-defense  production  prosirams 
for  peacetime  goods;  and,  if,  as  Government 
agents,  we  plan  for  public  works  and  other 
prcerams  in  which  jirivnte  and  Government 
capital  cooperate  to  keep  cur  manpower  and 
cur  physical  resource.-  fully  employed. 

The  steps  needed  'o  sustain  full  employ- 
ment beyond  the  dei.ense  program  have  not 
been  developed.  I  hrpe  a  rural  conservation 
works  program  will  be  Included,  The  Na- 
tional Reeources  Planning  Board  has  made 
recrnmei^dations  to  develop  resources  and 
stabilize  employment  wi^h.  special  reference 
to  land  use  and  public  works,  and  water  and 
energy  development  policies.  There  are  pro- 
posals for  a  rural  hcusing  program  and  for 
transcontinental  highways.  Private  industry, 
too.  is  thinkii^.g  of  new  products  and  new  uses 
cf  old  products  a*:  lo'.>  er  cost,^  as  ways  of  sup- 
plying em.ploym.ent  w  icn  defense  orders  taper 
off.  Much  is  expected  of  the  greatlv  expanded 
air-tra:isport  Industry  for  peacetime  com- 
merce. 

If  w"  iraugura*"  these  broad  prc:;ram.s  of 
conservation  and  develntmipnt.  major  finan- 
cial requirements  will  be  involved:  the  Fed- 
eral Budget,  as  v.ell  as  private  capital,  will 
n'^ed  to  play  a  m.ajor   role. 

It  is  in  this  connec'r.cn  that  our  data  on  the 
anntial  cost  cf  carrUng  an  inereasing  na- 
tional debt,  public  and  private  become 
pertinent 

Those  who  have  sericuslv  studi'-d  the 
greatly  changed  economic  and  financial  con- 
ditions are  no  Icngpr  as  concerned  about  so- 
called  Government  .-pending  as  thpy  u=ed  to 
be.  Not  that  we  see  our  wey  clearly  through 
the  n«?w  debt  structure  that  has  be"en  reared 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  depression  of 
the  1930's  and  the  defense  program,  but  we 
do  see  more  clearly  that  the  huse  volume  of 
Fetieral  finances  is  but  a  feature  cf  the  tre- 
m"nd::us  v\\  rid  changes  cf  the  past  few 
years. 

Ten  veers  ago  we  were  frightened  by  the 
p:-">pect  of  a  Federal  deficit  cf  one  or  two 
hil'icn  d':^:iar=,  wh^n  we  saw  a  national  in- 
ccme  cf  only  S40,OOD.0OO,0C0  or  $50,000,000,000. 
New  we  are  begi-.ning  to  envlsicn  a  national  • 
income  of  $100,000,000,000  or  more  and  see 
more  clearly  the  je:nt  function  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  fu.-.d>  in  relation  to  the 
rieve'cpment  cf  n:itu-al  .-;r.d  human  resources 
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M'jnc>.  the  Typical  .American  City 
EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HOiN.  RAYiMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   :.N- •;':.'..% .A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Th 


UT^day,  October  9,  1 
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Mr.    SPRINGER.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

typical  American  city  of  Muncie.  Ind., 
which  is  located  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  The  high  honor  to  represent, 
has  taken  a  long  step  to-Aard  comn-.unity 
unity.    Tn\$  has  been  accomplished  by 
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the  formation  cf  the  Muncic  Cooperative 
Committee,  which  is  comprised  of  the 
representatives  of  labor,  trade,  industry, 
education,  religion,  and  agriculture. 
This  ccmmittte  meets  regularly,  and  in 
the  meetings  the  various  problems  which 
confront  the  ijcople  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  many  of  thc^e  ponderous  and 
perplexinc:  problems  have  been  solved  by 
this  splendid  group  which  represents 
practically  every  part  and  parcel  of  that 
fine  citizenshiiJ.  Tliis  ccmmunily  foium 
is  an  exemplification  of  democracy  work- 
ing— and  when  the  forum  sp.aks,  the 
people  listen.  Tr.i  i^s  is  a  community  de- 
velopment, whi^h  has  become  the  very 
soi|l  of  action  in  that  fine  industrial  and 
agricultural  section.  In  this  forum, 
wheie  labor  and  industry  are  seated  to- 
gether at  the  table,  the  differences  of 
employees  and  employers  have  been 
settled  and  s.rikcs  have  been  avoided. 
All  have  the  sr.me  common  interest:  that 
their  community  may  develop  and  the 
progress  of  tlie  people  may  not  be  re- 
tarded. They  are  working  in  unison  and 
their  goal  is  a  common  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  that  typical 
American  city  f  t  Munt  :e.  Ind.,  are  to  be 
commended  fnr  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment in  the  r  community.  They  are 
building  for  the  future.  The  people  are 
working  in  haimony  and  tliey  are  mak.inB 
progress  under  this  out.standmg  plan  of 
community  unity.  May  I  Cfinpliment 
all  those  who  have  had  a  part  :n  tins 
splendid  comnunity  plan, 

M:  ."^pf  ik'i,  I  a'^k  iifanimous  cnnsent 
to  e.xtend  my  nvn  remark.'^  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  of  recent  date,  in  which 
the  citizens  of  Muncie  arc  Irighly  com- 
mended for  their  foresight  and  com- 
munity m'ere-t,  which  follows: 

THE    ('iVNtRY    ^PFfK"^:     MtTNCTE MtJNCIE'S 

VNIQUE    FORUMS 

(By  Ralph  W.  Cessna) 

Twice  a  mon  .h.  on  Friday  nlRhts,  a  group 
of  a  dozen  or  sf>  men  climb  a  flight  ol  stairs, 
gather  in  the  Mg  front  ro"m  at  the  Muncie 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  talk  things  over. 
What  do  they  talk  about?  Everything,  from 
bootleffginK  to  the  pa.«^ollne  shortage.  They 
Fit  around  a  lontr  shiny  table  Sometime* 
feet  go  up  on  the  table  Always  there  are 
elbows  on  the  t  ible — and  in  the  summer  time 
they  are  coatlc:is  elbows. 

Once  in  a  while  a  flst  comes  down  with  a 
bang  on  the  mahogany  surface.  That's  3u.=t 
to  emphasize  \  point,  though.  It's  net  a 
sign  of  a  frayed  temper  For  these  folks 
don't  get  mu-h  excited  They're  friends. 
They  have  difltrent  even  diverging  Interests, 
but  they  know  each  other,  and  have  respect 
for  each  other  They  ve  learned  that  they 
can  get  more  dm*"  by  talking  calmly,  and 
letting  the  faci?  jpeak  for  ihemselve* 

It  s  the  Muncie  Co-operative  Committee  in 
action  It  is  ccmpoEed  of  representatives 
from  the  following  organizations:  City  of 
Muncie.  Delaware  County  Farm  Bureau.  Dela- 
ware County  Indiistrial  Union  Ccuncil  (C. 
I  O  ).  Muncie  Central  Labcr  Union  (A  F  of 
L  ).  Muncie  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Muncie 
.  Merchants  A.^^oc;ation.  Muncie  Ministerial 
Associatmn.  Muncie  Real  Estate  Beard.  Voca- 
tjonal  Department  of  tlie  City  Schools,  a 
Tewn^hip  Truf-lee,  the  Township  Assessor,  ft 
member  of  the  County  Council,  and  a  mem- 
ber cf  the  Ccu  ity  Commis.'^icn. 

That's  a  lon^  list,  but  look  it  over  Y  u 
have  gcvernmtnt.  labor — in  fact,  two  ordi- 
narily   belligtri.'nt    factions   of    labcr — trade. 


industry,  education,  religion,  agriculture, 
That's  a  pretty  gccd  cioss-soction  of  pecple — 
except  for  the  women  folks.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance — still  not  forgetting  about 
the  women — such  a  cro.ss  section  hns  seme 
added  slgniflrance  for  you'll  remember  that 
Muncie  is  "Mkldletown."  It  was  designated 
by  eccnoraisis  as  "the  typical  American 
City."  Might  we  net  assume  that  here  m 
this  Muncie  Co-operative  Committee  we  have 
a  human  agency  that  comes  net  too  far  from 
reflecting  American  opinion  and  American 
ways,  and  American  potentialities? 

Anyvvay  this  Co-operative  Committee  has 
some  mo.et  interesting  meetings.  It  began  lu 
Februaiy  this  year,  as  a  sort  of  citizens  indig- 
nation meeting,  to  see  what  could  be  dene 
about  getting  more  defense  contract*  for 
Muncie.  They  did  give  that  subject  a  good 
going  over  and  they  haven't  by  any  means 
dropped  It.  But  they  found,  when  they  got 
Into  their  discussions,  maybe  to  the  surprise 
of  a  lot  of  them,  that  they  could — these  labor- 
ers, and  these  ministers,  and  merchants,  and 
Industrialists,  and  poliiiclans,  and  educa- 
tors— tliat  they  could  talk  together  easily; 
that  they  had  quite  a  bit  in  cc^mmon. 

Gradually  other  matters  popped  up  at  the 
meetings.  It  grew  to  the  point  where  it  was 
accepted  that  anyone  could  in  fact  bring  up 
anything  he  wanted  to.  And  they  did.  Some- 
times they  Just  talked.  Sometimes  they 
adopted  resolutions  and  sent  them  to  Wash- 
ington.   More  often,  though,  they  Just  talked. 

But  out  of  the  talking  has  come  a  new 
understanding  among  Muncle's  people  For 
one  thing  there  has  been  established  the 
basis  for  the  amicable  setting  of  labor  dis- 
putes. In  fact,  there  have  been  few  If  any 
seriotis  labcr  disputes,  because  all  of  the  re- 
sponsible leaders  cf  groups  that  might  be  a 
party  to  such  disputes  have  been  at  these 
meetings,  or  represented  there.  Troubles 
have  been  settled  befcre  they  started  CIO. 
leaders  called  A  F  cf  L  lH.;d>  ; ;-  by  their  first 
names — politely 

Tl.t  f'f^mmittee  w:i:  ;r--'r\ime:.tal  ir.  pu<^h- 
Ir.k;  a  clear.-up  cf  bo*  t.egg.ng  in  the  cuun'.y. 
They  looked  into  the  matter  of  the  national 
debt,  and  asked  Congress  to  reduce  the  do- 
mestic budget  by  $2  000.000  POO.  so  there 
would  be  plenty  for  defense  They  discussed 
the  gasoline  shortage  and  memorialized  Ccn- 
gress  to  stop  selling  oU  to  Japan.  #They  have 
locked  Into  the  local  real-estate  situation. 
And  right  now  they  re  trying  to  get  Waslilug- 
ton  to  declare  the  county  a  defense  area  so 
that  needed  housing  projects  may  be  estab- 
lished here. 

The  good  that  comes  from  these  meetings 
In  the  front  room  of  the  Muncie  Chamber 
of  Commerce  isn't  measured  thcuph  in  terms 
of  tangible  action  on  spiciQc  think"-  The 
good  lies  chiefly  in  the  fart  that  these  good 
Americans  have  foui.c:  a  cciiinum  denomina- 
tor; each  has  seen  the  othei  s  viewpoint. 

If  yru  want  to  see  democracy  in  action,  I 
can't  think  of  a  better  place  than  a  meeting 
of  the  Muncie  Cooperative   Comn-iittte. 


There  Will  Come  a  Better  Day 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF   N    pTTl    r.*.F.o:TNA 
IN  T!-:E  HOUiE  OF  F-.ErRE.-tENT.^.TIVES 


Thur.sday.  Oct' bcr  9,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    CORDELL  KI'LL 


Mr.    BURGIN      Mr.    Sixakcr,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. 1  wish  to  include  rhr  fell  nvine  .'State- 
ment made  by  our  Stcreta-y  c{  Siate. 
Hon.  Cordcll  Hull,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  1041  i.'^.sue  of  the  F;>e  Wcrld 
Magazine : 

"THERE   WILL  COME    A    El-T!!:    DAY        •        *        •" 

We  arp  in  the  rr.idst  of  dp-^ier.'flv  to*-;  nis 
days  vrhich  involve  all  pe<  pi'.  -  a:.c1  a  !  na- 
tions, ttnfortunnte'y,  many  people  '.-.i-.]  to 
grasp  the  nature  of  thi^  \v-  rlri-'w'dc  rr;s;s  and 
Its  meaning  to  our  country 

Too  many  people  as.-^um-  tl:  •  tl:<  picsent 
struggle  is. merely  an  ordinary  lecoral  war, 
and  that  when  It  comes  to  an  erd  the  side 
which  is  vict'^riouF  will  rollect  it.den^n;'**'3 
but  otherwise  If  ave  t!ie  defeated  nations  m-re 
or  less  as  they  were  before  the  conflict  bee.ui. 
This  a.ssumpt:on  wru'd  prove  entirely  errone- 
ous should  the  a£!erp<«'^r  p  vev-  he  tlie  win- 
ners. As  waccd  br  thrm  this  :s  not  an  ordi- 
nary war  r  '."^  a  w.ir  cf  assault  by  the-e 
would-be  c  z.qv.ercr^ .  e mployinc  p\ery 
method  of  barbarism,  upon  nations  which 
cling  to  their  right  to  live  in  free^dom  and 
Which  are  reslftinp  In  self-defense 

The  would-be  conquerors  propose  to  take 
unto  themselves  every  part  of  ever\-  con- 
quered nation:  th.c  torritcry.  the  scvrrei'^'-y. 
the  possessions  of  every  tuch  nati^-n  Iney 
propose  to  make  the  people  of  each  m.qtieTcd 
nation  Into  serfs;  to  exTlneui>=h  their  liber- 
ties, their  rights,  their  law,  and  their  re!ip:on. 
They  systematically  xiproot  everything  that 
Is  hig'i  and  fine  in  life 

Although  the  task  i'  I'.UL^r,  th-iich  time  is 
pressing,  and  thotu-h  the  "^trujclf-  mav  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  I  am  confident  that  at 
the  end  there  will  c^me  a  b(  t'T  day  We  are 
at  work  not  only  at  th.e  task  cf  lr..-ur'.ng  our 
own  safety  but  also  at  the  task  of  crent  ng 
ultim-iti?  conditions  (f  jn^ace  with  Justice. 
We  can  help  to  lay  a  firm  laundaticn  lor  the 
Independence,  the  SL-cuii'y.  a:.d  the  return- 
ing p-a'pirlty  of  the  member';  of  the  family 
of  na'icns  I  have  ahvhjte  fa:th  In  the  ulti- 
mate tr'umph  of  the  principles  of  humanity, 
translated  into  law  and  order  by  which  free- 
dom jind  justice  ai:d  security  will  a^ain  pre- 
vail. 

COEDELL  HVLL. 


Who  Were  the  Mourneri? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

'  or    CALUOKNI* 

IN  THE  HOr^~E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday    October  9,  1941 


Mr  .'WDERSON  cf  California.  Mr. 
Sp(  ii<-  1 .  a  ret  t  lU  (diLcnal  ficm  the  Pa- 
I  ifir  Rural  Pre-s.*;,  one  of  the  leading 
farm  journal.'-  on  the  Pacific  coa.^t.  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  one  more  left 
w.r.k-  publication  ha."?  piven  up  the  pho.«:t. 
It  1,'v  fxiremely  gratifying  to  learn  that 
Rr.o'lif'T  mi.«lcadinp  slander  sheet  has 
pa,-~.^fd  to  n^  juhl  rtwaid.  prctaably  be- 
cau.st  tlie  nece.'^.sii'y  lunds  anc  .'sponsor- 
ship were  withdrawn. 

Ex'i-erpt.";  from  the  editorial  to  which  I 
reler  a:e  rather  infcrei^ting  and  under 
leave  to  ex'eTd  rry  rfmarks  they  are  in- 
clude i   a.s   1oj>w.'-:  J 

WHO  wn.r  THF  VOTT.NFES'' 

Th>    Rural  C". server  :s  eitad  ti'.d  hurled. 
With  It.'  r'yir.p  p'-p  it  [•r-.'^spci    the  torch  to 
the    ci~.mnu;r,i.-*    P'    y'.'-y   V,'  .rid 
Ail  of  which  has  been  widily  publlciacd. 
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But  It  may  be  Interesting  to  Inquire  who, 
If  any,  were  mourners?  Who  wept  at  the 
walling  wall? 

The  S:mon  Lutain  Society  might  well  do 
BO.  It  is  the  father  ol  the  Rural  Observer. 
Its  officers  and  directors,  if  such  there  be, 
might  drop  tears  In  the  casket.  But  If  they 
did  it  must  have  been  an  incognito  act,  be- 
cause freedom  of  speech  as  practiced  by  the 
Rural  Observer  did  not  extend  to  featuring 
In  publicity  such  details  as  officers,  directors, 
constitution,  bylaws,  set  of  noble  purposes, 
etc. 

A  diligent  lawTer,  seeking  to  find  who  was 
officially  back  of  the  Lubin  Society,  so  he 
could  bring  suit  for  an  aggrieved  farmer, 
gave  it  up  as  too  much  puzzle  for  him. 

However,  the  Lubln  Society  did  announce 
"sponsors"  and  an  "advisory  committee." 
doing  this  back  in  1938  and  1939  in  the  peak 
days  of  its  uproaring.  It  Is  proper  to  inquire 
If  any  of  these  brought  flowers  and  tears. 

Culbert  L.  Olson,  often  announced  as  spon- 
sor, was  first  publicized  as  sponsor  before  his 
election  as  Governor.  Recently  he  got  a 
divorce,  denouncing  the  society  as  "red,"  ac- 
cording to  press  quotations. 

Stewart  Meigs,  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  chairman  of  the  State  Fair 
Board,  and  regent  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  publicized  as  a  member  of  the 
"advisory  committee." 

Carey  McWilliams,  famed  In  uproar,  and 
chief  of  the  State  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  was  named  as  both  spon- 
sor and  adviser. 

There  was  also  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
preachers  and  professors. 

In  theie  latter  days  when  the  sowing  of 
"red"  cats  is  net  so  popular,  It  is  proper  for 
citizens  to  Inquire  where  these  folk  stand 
now. 

The  editorial  then  published  a  list  of 
members  of  the  sponsor  committee  and 
the  advisory  committee,  which  I  shall 
not  place  ia^the  Record,  as  some  of  them 
may  have  learned  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  left  the  Rural  Observer  before  its  all 
too  extended  career  terminated.  How- 
ever, in  the  stress  of  social  emotion  ftiany 
honest,  square-minded  citizens  are  mis- 
led and  many  times  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  un-American  organizations  whose  ob- 
jectives are  not  for  the  best  interests  of 
good  government.  To  suggest  that  they 
should  look  before  leaping  is  no  more 
than  good  advice  that  all  of  us  can  profit 
from. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  9,  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  column  still  remains 
that  it  is  Europe's  dcg  fight. 

Why  dees  not  the  President  ask  for  a 
declaration  of  war  and  have  it  over  with? 

There  are  $50,000,000  in  the  two  lend- 
lea.-e  bil's  fcr  tobacco  for  ever  there. 

The  soaked -up  and  flooded  Dust  Bowl 
of  western  Kansas  extends  its  sympathy 
to  the  parched  eastern  coast. 


Our  country  is  in  a  bad  way.  We  are 
looking  to  England  for  our  war  policy 
and  to  Russia  for  our  economics. 

The  Kansas  share  of  the  two  lend-lea=e 
bills  of  $13,000,000,000  is  $108,000,000.  Do 
you  think  they  would  have  voted  that  in 
a  bond  election? 

A  posr-war  planning  comrr.is.sion,  like 
the  proposed  price-fixing  set-up,  would 
require  an  army  of  handlers.  The  war 
for  bureaucracy  is  ours  first. 

G3neral  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
turned  over  13  colonies  to  America. 
Henry  Corn-Wallace  is  ready  to  guide 
the  Senate  in  turning  over  48  S'ates  to 
Britain. 

E>o  you  remember  that  just  following 
the  war  in  1920  a  sweeping  victory  was 
won  against  the  ticket  of  Cox  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  on  an  America-first  cam- 
paign? 

One  of  the  men  stenographers  before 
the  committee  always  keeps  five  lead 
pencils  sharpened  on  both  ends  and 
ready  while  he  uses  the  sixth.  This  is 
preparedness. 

"Is  this  you,  Joe?  This  is  Franklin 
speaking.  How  about  taking  on  religion 
for  the  duration?"  "Sure;  sure.  Frank- 
lin. Send  over  a  Bible  with  the  next 
lend-lease  shipment  of  bombers." 

Some  people's  conception  of  patriotism 
is  only  to  follow  the  Pre.sident,  even 
though  he  is  not  following  the  Constitu- 
tion. Webster  said  it  was  one  thing  to 
support  a  temporary  President  and  quite 
another  to  support  the  Government. 

The  Union  now  has  it5  victories.  Mr. 
Young,  formerly  of  the  Treasury  but  who 
new  administers  the  lend-lease,  in  b.is 
formal  statement  to  the  committef'.  like 
a  thoroughbred  Englishman,  refers  to 
Britain  as  "His  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Berlin's  gag  about  Harnman's  Moscow 
conference  being  the  last  desperate  effort 
of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Rir.sia  to 
drag  Great  Britain  into  the  war  i.-  as 
nasty  as  Willkie's  hoarsp  protests  last 
November  that  "the  President  is  leading 
us   down  the   road  to  v.ar." 


Former  Canadian  Opposition  Now  Strong 
Supporters  of  Seaway 
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CANADIAN  NEWS  RELEASE 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  txrend  my  remarks 
I  includ3  h?re;n  twD  short  Canadian 
New.cpaper  releases  showing  that  Sena- 
tor Paterson  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
m.ent,  one  of  the  largest  shippers  and 
operators  of  elevator>  in  Canada,  now 
strongly  supports  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 


way.    These  newspapers  quote  Senator 
Paterson  as  follows: 

I  From  Shipping  Register  and  North  American 

Ports,  July  1941  ] 

No  Idle  Ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  Vearb 

TO  Come^Develop  the  St.  Lawrence  Now 

"The  present  Is  the  most  favorable  time  to 
deepen  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  Canada,  and  for  the  development  of 
the  West.'  (By  Senator  N.  W.  Paterson,  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  who  Is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  owners  and  operators  oX 
lake  frtighters  and  terminal  elevators  in 
Canada,  tv 

Senator  Paterson  continued: 

"In  10  years  the  shipping  business  in  Can- 
ada has  altered  more  than  any  other  industry. 

"From  a  surplus  of  ships  both  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  through  the  canal  we  are  at  pres- 
ent in  the  position  of  having  a  great  shortage 
of  tonnage  compared  with  the  business  to  be 
handled.  "Itils  has  been  caused  by  two  things, 
first,  the  surplus  of  canal  boats  have  been 
fitted  out  and  sent  to  various  places  on  the 
ocean,  where  they  found  considerable  trade, 
and.  second,  the  Immense  growth  In  business, 
such  as  coal,  pulp,  pulpwood,  sulfur,  sugar, 
pitch,  and  |nany  other  commodities  too  nu- 
merous to  liientlon.  The  grain  business  has 
altered  to  |he  extent  that  the  railroads  are 
now  handling  75  percent  of  the  receipts  In 
Montreal  from  Georgian  Bay  ports.  The  canal 
ships  are  nc*  handling  grain  because  of  delays 
in  being  unloaded  through  congestion  at 
eastern  elerators.  The  larger  steamers  on 
the  upper  Ukes  have  found  business  In  pulp- 
wood,  coal. '  Iron  ore.  and  grain  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  them  going  100  percent,  and 
now  that  the  American  Government  have 
opened  theif  business  to  Canadian  ships  there 
Is  not  likely  to  be  idle  ships  during  1941,  and 
It  will  be  a  good  many  years  after  this  war  is 
over  before  Canadian  Inland-water  ships  will 
find  any  difiiculty  In  getting  cargoes. 

"ST.    LAWRENCE    SHOULD    BE    DE\'ELOPED 

"From  being  an  active  opponent  of  the 
deepening  off  the  St.  LawTence  Canal,  I  have 
been  conveitted  to  the  idea  that  shipping  in 
Canada  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  con- 
struction. If  the  canals  are  lengthened  we 
can  picture  our  upper  lake  ships  coming  to 
Montreal  with  cargoes  of  grain.  In  this  way 
making  up  some  of  the  shortage  of  canal 
ships,  and  Itcannot  see  where  ocean  ships  can 
become  plefitiful  enough  in  a  number  of 
years  to  takf  the  time  to  travel  on  our  Inland 
waters.  •  •  •  in  looking  at  the  map  one 
feels  that  tHis  great  waterway  should  be  util- 
ized to  Its  utjnost,  and  the  tremendous  growth 
of  western  i  Canada,  after  hostilities  have 
ended,  will  require  every  means  of  trans- 
portation aiteilable.  This  whole  development 
mu.st  be  loo^ced  at  in  a  broad  light  with  the 
great  futurejof  this  country  always  In  mind." 
1  

(From  the  Hcrt  William  Tlmes-Journal  (Lib- 
eral) (Doiiinlon  of  Canada)  of  August  21, 
1941,  forwferded  to  the  American  Legatlcn 
at  Ottawa'on  August  22,  1941,  by  the  Amer- 
ican coniul  at  Fort  William,  Ontario. 
Canada] 

Senator;  P.-vtet^on  E.\cks  Wateswat 
In  an  article  contributed  to  the  twenty- 
third  annual  harbcrs  and  waterways  edition 
of  Shipping!  Register  and  North  American 
Ports.  Senatjir  Norman  M.  Paterson,  of  Fort 
William,  announces  his  conversion  from  op- 
position to  the  deepening  of  the  St  Law- 
rence Canal  to  the  idea  that  shipping  In 
Canada  has  Inothing  to  fear  from  this  con- 
struction. He  goes  on'  to  say  that  if  the 
canals  are  lengthened  we  cam  picture  our 
upp?r  lake  *hips  coming  to  Montreal  with 
cargoes  of  g^aln  and  taking  back  cargoes  of 
coal  from  BAntreal,  in  this  way  making  up 
some  of  thd  shortage  of  canal  ships  The 
senator  gcesj  en  to  say  that  he  cannot  see 
where    ocean    ships    can    become    plentiful 
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enough  In  a  nun^ber  of  years  t(i  take  the 
time  to  travel  on  inland  watc-?  •  •  • 
The  senator  concludes  by  saying:  "In  locking 
at  the  map  one  fcek  that  this  great  water- 
way should  be  utilized  to  Its  utmost  and  the 
tremendous  growth  of  western  Canada  after 
hostilities  have  ended  will  require  every 
means  of  transportation  available.  This 
whole  development  must  be  looked  at  In  a 
broad  light  with  the  great  future  of  the 
country  always  In  mind." 

In  his  artlclf  Senator  Paterson  notes  radi- 
cal changes  that  have  crme  about  in  the 
shipping  buslne.<;s  of  Canada  In  the  last 
decade  and  sunis  up  this  development  by 
saying:  "There  Is  not  likely  to  be  an  Idle 
Bhlp  during  1941  and  It  will  be  a  good  many 
years  after  the  war  is  over  before  Canadian 
Inland  water  ships  will  find  any  difficulty  In 
Belling  cargoes." 

In  announcing  his  convcrsinn  on  the  mat- 
ter of  deepening  the  St  Ln^)^Tence  canals. 
Senator  Paterson  butomatlcilly  hsis  reduced 
to  a  large  extent  opposition  to  the  project. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  navigation  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  Great  Lakes  route 
makes  his  chanre  of  opinions  most  significant 
and  aupurs  nltlmfltr"  sanction  of  the  enter- 
prise when  it  reaches  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. 


The  Loyal  Opposition — In  re  Senator 
Austin 
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ARTICI  E    BY    WAIT!,]?    T'i^FMANN 


Mr.  PLLMl  I- Y  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permir,sio!i  ti  tx'.nd  my  remarks  I  am 
including  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribunr  of  Tues- 
day. October  7,  entitled  "The  Lcyal  Op- 
position." 

I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention 
to  what  Lippmann  has  to  say  about  the 
position  of  the  Republican  Par'y  if  it  re- 
jects the  leader.'^hip  of  Willkie.  Stimson, 
Knox.  Austin.  Wadsworth.  and  the  ad- 
vice of  men  like  Capper  and  D:rksen. 

Up  in  Vermont  we  do  not  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  positions  which  the 
senior  Senator  has  taken  outspokenly. 
The  Brattieboro  Reformer  well  says: 

It  might  be  said  of  Senator  Austin  that 
he  has  been  out  in  front  of  the  pack,  and 
has  been  leading  the  administration,  rather 
than  merely  failing  in  line  with  it 

[From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
Octcber  7,  19411 

CBZ  LOYAL  OFPOSITION 

(By  Walter  Llppman) 
It  Is  said  that  the  orpo£:tlcn  in  Congress 
Intend  to  treat  the  new  lend-lease  appropria- 
tions and  the  modificaticn  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  as  the  equivalent  of  a  cJcclaratlcn  of  war. 
They  will  do  a  grave  disservice  to  the  Nation, 
and  Else  to  themselves,  if  they  take  this  line. 
For  they  will  be  trj-lng  to  place  the  country  in 
a  dangerous  dilemma;  they  will  be  forcing  the 
country  to  chcose  between  the  paralysis  and 
collapse  of  its  foreign  policy  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  what  might  easily  be  tre- 


mendous new  entanglements  in  a  v;.-t:y  ex- 
panded war. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  keep 
the  Axis  locked  up  in  Europe  and  to  keep 
jF.pan  locked  up  In  Asia  In  oider  to  prevent 
the  country  from  becoming  engaged  in  a  great 
two-ocean  Interhemispheric  strufgle  that 
might  go  on  for  a  generation.  This  policy, 
which  has  now  been  in  effect  fcr  about  b  year, 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful.  It  has 
helped  to  avert  the  catastrophe  of  an  Axis 
victory.  It  has  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  the  armed  fcices.of  the  United  States. 
It  has,  as  compared  with  the  situation  a  year 
ago,  greatly  Improved  the  security  of  the 
Americas. 

The  American  policy  Is  carried  out  by  a 
mixture  of  diplomacy,  economic  action,  and 
naval  power,  and  it  would  be  In  the  highest 
degree  reckless  for  the  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  say  that  this  policy  must  now  be 
scrapped,  and  the  country  must  now  either 
do  nothing  or  It  must  commit  ittelf  to  a  uni- 
versal war.  In  this  ccmpiicated  and  danger- 
ous world  why  on  earth  should  we  compel 
ourselves  to  choose  between  nothing  and 
everything? 

The  opposition,  and  particularly  the  Re- 
publican opposition  in  Congress,  have  gone  as 
far  as  they  can  afford  to  go  in  obstructing 
American  foreign  policy,  and  in  the  show- 
down which  is  now  at  hand  they  will  face  a 
very  serious  tett.  By  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  this  country  has  been 
thoroughly  committed  to  a  stupendous  pro- 
gram of  defense  against  the  aggret-sor  na- 
tions. The  country  Is  committed  already  to 
an  expenditure  of  sixty  billions  which  has  al- 
ready begun  to  grip  the  whole  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  Tlie  country  is  committed  to 
the  support  of  Britain  and  of  other  coun- 
tries. Congress  having  voted  that  their  de- 
fense was  vital  to  the  defense  of  America. 
The  country  Is  conrniitted  by  the  President 
to  the  control  of  the  seas  against  the  aggres- 
sor states,  and  this  commitment,  though  it 
has  not  had  the  formal  approval  of  Congress, 
was  weU  advertised  in  advance  by  authorized 
official  speeches  and  It  was  made  in  the  open 
while  Congress  was  in  session  and  free  to 
express  its  disapproval. 

Tlie  Nations  policy  has,  therefore,  been 
fixed,  and  the  questions  new  before  Congress 
arise  out  of  measures  to  make  the  policy  effec- 
tive. The  test  which  the  opposition  now  face 
Is  whether  they  will  refuse  to  support  a  policy 
which  has  already  been  adopted.  They  can- 
not evade  this  test  by  a  propagandist  maneu- 
ver which  would  make  it  appear  that  what  is 
at  stake  is  not  the  existing  policy  ol  limited 
Intervention  but  the  very  different  question 
of  whether  to  declare  an  all-out  war  which 
might  mean  universal  war  in  both  oceans.  IX 
on  the  pretext  that  they  are  trying  to  avert 
this  universal  war  they  obstruct  the  national 
policy  which  is,  in  fact,  designed  to  avert 
universal  war,  the  maneuver  will  be  quite 
obvious  and  wUl  easUy  be  exposed. 

The  Republican  Parly  In  Congress  would 
then  find  itself  In  a  position  where,'  being 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  Nation's  policy, 
the  future  of  the  party  wou'.d  become  Iden- 
tified with  the  defeat  of  the  Naticn.  The 
Republicans  would  be  making  a  record  in 
Congress  on  ■which  ti::ey  could  reap  a  politi- 
cal prcflt  only  if  America  were  defeated  and 
humiliated  There  are  politicians  in  Congress  i 
who  imagine  themselves  rising  to  power  upon 
a  wave  of  popular  revulsion  similar  to  that 
which  brought  War;en  Harding  to  the  White 
Hcuse  in  1920.  But  can  the  Republican 
Party — its  responsible  leaders  and  managers — 
afford  to  play  a  game  of  that  sort? 

They  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  If  the  United 
States  Is  defeated,  if  the  revolutionary  con- 
qucrars  become  masters  of  the  world,  does 
anycne  In  his  senses  imagine  that  in  the  en- 
suing disaster,  men  like  Hoover,  Landon,  Taft. 
Vand3nberg,  Martin,  will  be  returned  to 
power?  Or  that  in  the  chaos  and  confu- 
bion  of  such  a   world-wide  catastrophe,  all 


that  will  happen  Is  that  the  ccu::try  will 
shed  the  New  Dealers  and  th^^n  lapse  into 
another  Coolidge  era?  Suiely  it  unut  be 
possiole  for  the  loyal  oppositlcn  t  ,  n.,  rze 
that  they  cannot  profit  by  an  Amcri r.n  c*e- 
fcut.  Suiely  they  must  be  able  to  r.::<p  the 
fact  that  even  the  political  t:r!\-ic\  ^f  ig^J 
was  j>os6ible  only  because  A::.i:.:;i  had  w. -n 
the  var.  and  that  in  a  defeated  <  ^  i.i.try  pcwer 
goes  not  to  the  conservatives  i-'Ut  to  revi  ;u- 
tionarles. 

There  are  the  profound- st  r- r.-cn^  tl  re- 
fore,  both  of  public  duty  nnd  cl  partisinn 
advantage,  why  the  Rpputalican  Party  tan:iot 
afford  to  be  placed  In  the  position  where  It 
Is  gambling  on  a  disaster  tc  the  Unnrd  S*.  tcs. 
Yet  that  Is  the  positirn  the  R'^pul'.icim 
Party  will  be  In  if  It  rejects  the  Ir'au'Tfh'p 
of  Willklp,  Stimson,  Knox,  At-xTN,  Wad^- 
woRTH,  and  the  advice  cf  men  hke  C.«rrER 
and  l^TRKSEN.  It  will  beccme  knrwn  a'-  the 
party  which  hopes  to  win  the  ni  xt  electiia 
because  America  has  failed  and  ha^  been  de- 
fe.'ited  m  :Y.r  .••■rriT""  cr:'^is  cf  m-dcn  his- 
tory. The  Republican  Purty  w::i  hnvr  in- 
vested Its  political  capit.^I  m  an  American 
defeat  and  It  will  haye  acquired  a  vt^stcd 
Interest  in  an  Americr.n  di«a$:c:  That  wou'd 
be  a  sorry  e-Ad.  Indeed,  to  the  party  cf  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton,  cf  L.r.c-^ln  and  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 

Moreover,  once  a  p.iny.  hcwrver  sincere  :y, 
takes  a  position  which  can  be  prrfltable  only 
If  the  country  Is  defraTcci,  It  will  aTtn-.ct  to 
Itself  tho.se  who  not  nu.iiy  j-r.  pi.esy  deieat, 
but  also  the  lunatic  fringe  whc  are  acUM]y 
engaged  In  trying  to  produce  df.'tat.  Once 
men  commit  themsclvis  irrevoc>.b:y  tc  ti.e 
view  that  their  country  is  wrur.g  and  is 
headed  for  di-saster  refusing  to  support  the 
decisions  cf  the  majcnty,  they  arc  bcund, 
sooner  or  later,  to  become  cr.taiigled  wiih, 
to  become  compromised  and  cci;tam.nated 
by  adventurers  and  malcontents,  by  rivulu- 
tionists  and  foreign  agents,  wLc  are  working 
to  produce  disaster. 

And  so,  the  great  ma-s  cf  sclid  repu'ab'.e 
citizens  who  are  the  rai.k  and  fik  of  the 
Republican  Party  are  going  tc  feil  th(.m.--elvts 
badly  misled  if  tije  Republican  pulnicians  do 
not  stop  walkii:g  ;n  their  sleep. 
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ADDBtaS  OF  I  W  DIGGAN.  DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHERN  DiVIi-lLN.  A(^'1-.:CULTUR.\L 
ADJUSIMENT    ADMIMSTKATION 


Mr.  ALLEN  cf  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  l^p.ve  to  extend  my  iema:iL'=  in 
the  Recokd.  1  Include  the  feilowine  ad- 
dress by  the  Hmciab^e  I,  V.'.  Diieean, 
director,  south-^rn  divi-.ion.  Aprir-ul-ural 
Adjustment  Adrr.inj.'*ra:icr;.  btfcre  a 
metting  of  the  Lcui.s.ana  State  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  i^i  Natchitotiits  La.,  on 
September   4     1941: 

It  Is  alwaj-s  a  pleasure  f^r  me  to  visit  Lou- 
isiana and  come  in  close  personal  contact 
with  the  farmers  of  this  State.  I-  i.«  e-^re- 
clally  gratifying  to  app<-ar  befoie  a  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  meet::-b'. 
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Your  organization  today  can  look  back  on 
many  definite  achievements  in  the  interest 
of  the  An;er;can  farmers.  No  small  part  of 
the  credit  is  yours  that  farmers  in  ereneral 
are  better  ofl  at  the  present  moment  than  at 
any   t.me   since    1329. 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  for  us  to  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back,  point  with  pride  to 
our  accomph.~hment.s,  and  to  trust  to  luck 
for  the  future 

Yuu  know  pi  rfectiy  well  that  trust mq  to 
luck  has  ne\cr  brought  anything  but  trouble 
to  the  farm-rs  of  this  country,  particularly 
here  in  the  South.  Whatever  improvements 
have  come  to  their  lot  have  come  the  hard 
way — the  way  of  careful  planning,  the  way  of 
wholehearttd  cocperation,  and  the  way  of 
determined  action. 

I  mention  action  because  it  is  the  v  atch- 
word  of  your  organization.  Action,  Intel- 
ligent, effective  action,  is  Just  what  the  na- 
tional farm  program  sec-ks  to  provide.  1 
thmlc  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  old  days  of 
Wishful  thinking  and  endless  talking  about 
the  farmer's  111.5  are  gone  forever.  Since  the 
Inauguration  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  1933,  we  have 
been  substituting  action  for  words.  We  un- 
doubtedly have  made  some  mistakes.  But 
never  the  mistake  of  standing  Idly  on  the 
side  lines,  never  the  mistake  of  refusing  to 
come  to   grips   with  reality. 

Louisiana  farmers,  more  than  100,000 
strong,  have  turned  to  the  program  as  a 
realistic  approach  to  their  problems.  Cotton 
acreage  in  your  State  has  been  cut  about 
half  a  million  acres  since  1932.  It  was, 
roughly,  about  1,700,000  acres  in  1932  and 
abrut  1, ICO  000  acres  this  year. 

Much  of  this  land,  taken  cut  of  cotton,  has 
been  planted  to  crops  that  build  up  the  soil 
and  check  erosion.  Some  has  been  devoted 
to  establishing  pastures,  some  to  seeding  leg- 
umes and  gias^-es.  and  m.uch  of  the  land 
has  been  terraced.  More  soybeans,  more 
velvet  beans,  more  Austrian  winter  peas — 
such  is  the  goal  cf  Louisiana  farmers. 

In  IcokiMg  over  their  soil-conservatior.  rec- 
ord for  la.=  t  year,  I  was  particularly  p' eased 
to  note  that  nearly  120,000  pounds  of  ar  .mcial 
reseedlng  went  for  pasture  Improvement.  I 
also  note  that  the  home-garden  provision  of 
the  program  was  utilized  by  nearly  19  000  farm 
famil.es  in  your  State  last  year. 

The.-e  pasture  and  garden  features  are  all 
to  the  good,  now  that  farmers,  factory  work- 
ers, and  businessmen  are  giving  so  much 
thought  and  effort  to  our  program  of  all-out 
defense  of  the  Nation.  The  defense  eflcrt 
does  not  in  any  way  overshadow  the  farm 
problem.  In  fact,  the  pressure  of  defense 
needs  has  brought  home  to  millions  of  city 
people  the  plight  of  the  farming  population. 

It  Is  recognized  now  on  all  sides  that 
food  will  win  this  war.  Just  as  food  in  the  last 
analysis  has  won  many  other  wars.  On  the 
iarmer  lies  the  burden  cf  supplying  food  and 
fiber  necess:iry  for  the  final  winning  punch  in 
thl=;  great  mhlltary  struggle. 

The  farmer's  Interest,  therefore,  b-comes 
one  with  the  national  Interest.  Agriculture 
must  march  abreast  with  industry  and  labor 
If  our  defense  eflcn;  Is  to  bear  full  fruit. 

In  spite  of  certain  adverse  effects  of  the 
present  World  War  upon  their  foreign  mar- 
kets. American  cotton  farmers  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for  today.  Not  only  cotton  far- 
mers but  tobacco  farmers  also,  peanut  far- 
mers, hog  farmers,  dairymen,  and  all  other 
farmers  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  They 
should  be  thankful  for  the  farm  programs 
which  bring  them  nearer  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity with  other  economic  groups — an 
equality  cf  opportunity  which  was  denied 
farmers  for  so  long  a  time. 

They  have  even  m.ore  than  this  to  be 
thankful  for  today  because  they  can.  with 
genuine  Joy,  be  thankful  that  they  are  Amer- 
icans, With  the  privilege  of  being  Americans 
also  go  responsibilities  for  protecting  and 
maintaining     the     American     way     of     life. 


Farmers  have  as  much  responsibility  as  do 
other  croups  in  America  for  protecting  and 
supportmg  the  ideals  for  which  we  stand,  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  do  as  much  as  any 
ether  group  to  see  that  dcmocr.Tcy  continues 
to  exist  in  the  world, 

I  know  that  farmers  are  not  only  sending 
their  sons  to  the  Army  and  helping  swell  the 
ranks  of  labor  in  defen-e  industries  but  that 
they  are  also  miaking  their  full  contribution 
to  national  defence  in  the  production  of  raw 
agricultural  comm.cdlt irs,  I  am  also  sure 
that  southern  farmers,  and  farmers  in  the 
entire  United  States,  are  thankful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  Nation  and  help 
other  countries  that  are  new  resisting  ag- 
gression. 

Farmers  have  an  important  role  to  play 
in  national  defense.  They  must  do  their  part 
to  keep  us  a  united  people.  They  must  help 
to  m.tke  it  certain  thnt  we  not  only  have 
abundant  siippll--^  of  airplanes,  of  tanks,  of 
guii.-,  and  of  other  materials  of  war.  but  also 
abundant  supplies  and  reserves  cf  raw  mate- 
rials, of  food,  and  of  fiber  products — for  we 
must  have  vigorous  and  healthy  men  and 
wcmen,  well  fed.  well  housed,  and  well 
clothed,  to  defend  the  country. 

Every  farmer,  as  well  as  every  other  Indi- 
vidual In  this  country,  mu^t  appreciate 
strongly  the  fact  that  he  has  things  worth 
defending':  thaf  he  is  assured  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  an  abundance  of  nourishing 
food,  of  clothing,  and  of  housing  facilities. 

It  is  Important  not  only  that  we  have 
sufficient  quantities  of  healthful  frx)d  for  this 
country,  but  that  we  have  for  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  adequate  reserves  cf  milk,  of 
poultry  products,  of  cann-^d  tomatoes,  of  perk 
and  pork  products,  and  of  beef  and  beef 
products.  It  is  likewise  essential  that  we 
keep  our  ever-normal  granary  well  stock'^d 
for  any  emergencies  that  may  arise.  In  this 
way.  when  the  war  is  over,  we  may  be  In  a 
position  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
oppressed  countries. 

Yet  we  m.ust  not  make  the  same  mistakes 
we  m.ade  In  the  World  War,  when  we  ex- 
paiidi='d  our  agricultural  plant  with  no 
thought  of  the  future,  but  with  the  single 
Idea  of  producing  encuch  food  to  win  the 
war.  You  are  familiar  with  the  waste  of  our 
land  and  of  our  soil  resources  that  came 
about  as  a  result  cf  the  World  War  expansion 
of  the  acreage  devoted  to  soil-deple*;ng  crops. 
With  our  present  farm  programs,  this  can  be 
avoided.  We  must  not  lo.-e  sight  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  conserving  and  increasing  the 
fertility  cf  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  while 
we  are  expanding  production  cf  the  iT^rl- 
cultural  products  we  need. 

Although  the  Increase  In  farm  prices  and 
the  balancing  of  supplies  with  demand  h?s 
been  of  lmm.easurable  benefit  to  farmers, 
comparable  benefits  will  result  from  the  soU- 
buildmg  and  soil-ccnserving  features  of  the 
program.  We  should,  therefore,  be  thankful 
that  we  have  a  farm  program  that  can  serve 
this  country  In  tim.e  cf  war  as  well  as  in  time 
cf  peace,  and.  we  also  hope,  in  the  time  of 
rebuilding  this  war-shattered  world.  We 
should  also  be  glad  that  this  program  will 
enable  us  to  expand  prcductioii  of  needed 
farm  ccmm.cditles  and  to  accumulate  re- 
serves without  cither  caudng  prcducers  to 
receive  disastrotisly  low  prices  or  exhausting 
cur  valuable  soil   resources, 

I  therefore  am  proud  cf  the  reccrd  we  have 
made  in  conserving  and  building  up  cur  soil. 
We  m.ust  continue  to  place  added  enaphasis  on 
this  phase  of  the  A  A.  A  program,  especially 
here  in  the  South, 

Of  course,  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the 
South  is  still  cccupied  by  cottcn.  This  great 
staple  is  too  deeply  embedded  in  our  social 
and  economic  lue  to  be  a-signed  any  s€c- 
cndary  role.  Today  ccn^^n  farmers  have"  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  They  know  before  the 
first  boll  cf  cotton  is  picked  what  the  mini- 


mum price  will  be  for  this  year's  crop.    This 
price  will  h|e  the  best  received  since  1929. 

How  oftet  in  the  past  have  farmers  known, 
before  they'  took  a  bale  of  cotton  to  market. 
even  approximately,  what  that  bale  would  be 
worth  and  |h&t  its  price  would  be  a  fair  one? 

I  am  sur^  you  all  know  full  well  that  the 
loan  at  85  percent  ol  parity  Is  responsible  for 
the  present  cotton  price  level.  I  know  also 
you  realize  that  because  of  the  large  cairy- 
over  of  Anjencan  cotton  in  this  country  at 
the  presentj  time  and  the  large  stocks  cf  cox- 
ton  in  the  butside  world,  the  price  of  Amer- 
ican cottcnl  would  be  exceedingly  low  In  the 
absence  o^fhe  A.  A.  A.  program — if  there  were 
any  market!  at  all. 

While  wa  may  all  rejoice  over  the  present 
price  of  cotjton  and  the  assurance  of  conser- 
vation and! parity  payments,  there  are  seme 
dark  spots  in  the  cotton  picture,  and  we  must 
give  considfration  to  these. 

Domestic  I  consumption  of  Araierlcan  cotton 
Is.  of  course,  running  at  record  levels.  We 
consumed  a|bout  9,718,000  bales  In  this  coun- 
try fcr  thei  season  just  ended.  Tills  is  the 
largest  dondestlc  consumption  of  cotton  on 
record.  Wotld  consumption  of  American  cot- 
ton amounted  to  approximately  12.4  million 
bales,  or  rcpghly  the  equivalent  of  last  year's 
crop.  j 

Hcwever.l  because  of  the  war  exports  for 
the  crop  y^ar  Just  ended  amounted  to  only 
1.083.000  bbles.  The  expert  prospects  for 
this  year  apid  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
are  not  at  ill  encouraging. 

Althoughl  the  passage  of  the  bill  providing 
for  loans  at  85  percent  cf  parity  on  cotton 
and  other  agricultural  products  has  given 
much  needed  Immediate  relief.  It  has  not  ol 
Itself  permanently  assured  cottcn  farmers  ol 
prosperity.  '  The  income  from  cotton  is  not 
determined  by  the  price  of  cotton  alone. 
This  Incon^e  Is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  price  by  the  volume  of  production — a  fact 
which  procfucers  must  never  lose  sight  cf. 
This  fact  Ife  being  brought  home  forcefully 
Just  now  toj  cotton  farmers  In  Georgia.  South 
Carolina,  AJlabama,  parts  of  Louisiana,  and 
other  State$  where  the  boll  weevil  and  other 
factors  havt  seriously  cut  the  crop. 

As  long  as  we  are  embarked  on  an  all-out 
defense  projgram  we  may  be  reasonably  sure 
that  dome$tlc  consumption  of  cotton  will 
remain  at  i  high  level.  But  It  Is  also  prob- 
able that  production  of  rayon  and  other 
synthetic  fibers  and  competing  products  will 
expand  to  t  high  degree;  and,  while  we  have 
not  been  aware  of  the  competition  from 
rayon  and  other  substitutes  for  cotton  this 
year  because  of  the  strong  demand  for  cotton 
products,  ttte  competition  nevertheless  exists. 

Increasing  the  price  of  cotton  to  a  fair 
level  may  further  encourage  competition 
from  substljtutes  unless  some  action  is  taken 
to  offset  tHis  Increase  In  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. Cotton  farmers  should  think  about 
this.  In  general,  they  realize  that  the  cost 
of  raw  cottjon  is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  the  finished  prcduct.  Manv  are 
aware,  in  fbct.  that  there  is  an  average  of 
only  about  12  cents  worth  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  cotton  articles  costing  a  dollar  which 
consumers  purchase.  For  that  matter,  a 
laundrymad  who  launders  the  shirt  you  wear 
receives  twjce  as  much  each  time  he  laun- 
ders that  4hirt  as  the  farmer  received  for 
the  cotton  In  the  shirt. 

Yet  we  niust  not  forget  that  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  in  many  articles  is  still  an 
Im.portant  item  In  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  and  may  encourage  competition  from 
comm.oditiej  whose  prices  have  not  advanced 
as  much  as  the  price  cf  cotton,  Once  the  war 
is  over  and  I  we  reach  normal  times,  we  may 
expect  incriascd  ccmpetition  from  factories 
currently  b*ng  e.rpanded  for  the  production 
of  rayon  anil  other  synthetic  products  wh'ch 
may  be  suOstituted  for  cctton.  At  present. 
cottxia  farmers  are  enjoying  relativ?lv  favor- 
able prices,  iprlccs  which  are  not  cut  of  line 
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with  other  commodity  prices  since  the  parity 
principle  Is  aimed  at  fairness  for  all.  But 
they  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  fals?  sense 
of  security  or  assume  that  the  cotton  prob- 
lem has  been  solved. 

The  loss  of  exports  lor  the  duration  cf  the 
war  woiUd  have  been  disastrous  fcr  the  one- 
third  of  the  farm  population  which  lives  on 
cottcn  farms  had  it  not  been  for  the  Increase 
In  domestic  consumption,  the  cotton  loan 
program,  and  the  assurance  cf  soil-build.ng 
and  parity  payments.  In  normal  times  we 
exported  about  one-half  ol  the  annual  cct- 
ton crop.  In  fact  over  a  10-year  period  we 
exported  more  than  6,000.000  bales  annually, 
and  m  1  year.  1926.  we  exported  almost  11,- 
000.000  bales.  Therefore,  cotton  farmers  must 
cooperate  In  making  sure  that  they  have  the 
type  of  program  which  will  enable  them  to 
compete  successfully  in  world  cctton  markets 
when  the  war  is  over.  During  the  war  they 
should  sell  every  bale  they  can  In  those  for- 
eign markets  still  available  to  them.  They 
should  discuss  In  groups  such  as  yours  the 
problem  of  competition  from  synthetic  and 
other  competing  fibers,  as  well  as  the  prob- 
lem of  our  loss  cf  foreign  markets.  It  is  In 
discussions  such  as  these  that  programs  are 
developed.  Programs  are  neither  developed 
nor  executed  In  Washington,  We  In  Wash- 
higton  merely  represent  and  express  the  com- 
bined thoughts  and  desires  cf  the  people  at 
home. 

No  one  can  say  with  any  degree  ol  certainty 
Just  what  we  must  do  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion in  world  markets  after  the  war.  because 
we  don't  know  in  Just  what  condition  our 
former  customers  will  be  It  may  be  that 
we  will  have  an  International  agieemcnt 
between  the  cotton-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  I  think  this  would  be  very  de- 
sirable. 

It  Is  almost  certain  that  we  will  have  to 
accept  goods  In  exchange  for  our  cotton  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  past.  If  so.  it 
may  even  be  necessary  for  Government  to 
take  a  far  larger  part  in  the  actual  barter- 
ing and  handling  of  our  export  trade  In  order 
to  Increase  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
American  farmer.  Our  Government  might 
also  find  it  expedient  to  renew  export  sub- 
sidies on  raw  cotton  and  to  take  additional 
steps  to  increase  the  relative  quality  and 
appearance  of  American  cotton  intended  for 
export.  And.  of  course,  we  must  continue 
and  even  increase  our  present  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate the  domestic  consumption  of  American 
cotton. 

We  should  be  thinking  about  these  things 
and  charting  the  course  we  expect  to  follow. 
It  Is  only  through  the  concerted  action  of 
a  well-informed  people  that  we  can  develop 
a  sound  and  workable  program.  Our  farm 
programs  are  standing  up  admirably  under 
the  stress  of  the  defense  emergency.  I  know 
the  collective  IntelUgence  of  the  farmers  will 
stand  up  as  well.  We  must  be  alert  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  followed  the  first  World 
War.  We  must  do  all  In  cur  power  to  head 
off  Inflation  and  Its  attendant  disasters,  I 
doubt  very  much  that  our  democratic  form 
of  government  can  survive  another  crack- 
up  such  as  the  one  we  suffered  In  the  1920'8 
when  inflation  swept  us  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

Farmers  are  Just  as  interested  as  any  other 
group  in  keeping  our  price  system  on  an  even 
keel.  Farmers  have  Just  as  big  a  stake  in 
the  national  economy  as  any  ether  workman 
or  businessman.  Agriculture  is  set  against 
runaway  prices. 

In  the  effort  to  avoid  inflation,  however,  the 
farmer  feels  that  his  sacrifices  should  be  no 
greater  than  those  of  other  groups.  Just  now 
he  Is  being  represented  In  some  quarters  as 
Tabbing  fjr  all  he  can  get  at  a  time  of 
national  crisis.  The  farmers  are  familiar  with 
this  type  of  criticism.  They  are  not  disposed 
to  answer  thiir  critics  In  kind  I  can  see  no 
peril  of  Inflation  arising  from  the  meager  in- 
come of  the  cotton  farmers. 


Before  the  present  emergency  all  that  agri- 
culture sought  was  equality  with  labor  and 
Industry.  This  equality  continues  to  be  the 
goal  of  American  farmers.  More  than  equal- 
ity farmers  have  never  asked.  Less  then 
equaUty  no  genuine  democracy  can  withhold. 
Farmers  remember  that  organized  Industry 
for  years  enjoyed  Immense  advantages 
showered  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. They  remember  the  billions  of 
dollars  they  h^ve  paid  Into  the  protective- 
tariff  coffers  of  domestic  manufacturers. 
The  burdens  of  this  system  alone  outweigh 
all  the  benefits  put  together  wi  Ich  govern- 
ment has  extended  to  agriculture  from  the 
beginning  of  our  national  life  down  to  the 
present  day. 

Farmers  remember  the  process,  stage  after 
stage,  by  which  monopoly  gained  control  of 
many  important  sectors  of  American  busi- 
ness. As  recently  as  1935.  according  to  Inter- 
nal-revenue reports  cited  by  President  Roose- 
velt, less  than  5  percent  of  cur  corporations 
owned  87  percent  of  the  total  corporate  as- 
sets of  .the  Nation,  Insofar  as  these  assets 
were  reported  to  the  Government. 

This  single  fact  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  picture  of  monopoly  control  and  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  under  which  in- 
dustrial production  Is  limited  and  prices  fixed. 
More  could  be  added  to  fill  in  the  outlines- 
discrimination  in  freight  rates,  abuse  of  the 
patent  laws,  and  operations  of  the  banking 
system. 

Bear  in  mind,  all  these  advantages  fell  to 
the  lot  cf  business  because  of  the  active, 
friendly  Intervention  of  the  Government, 
because  ol  man-made  laws,  and  not  because 
of  the  free  play  of  natural  economic  laws. 
Under  a  monopoly,  the  law  cf  supply  and  de- 
mand Is  repealed.  From  the  sound  of  some 
of  the  talk  1  hear,  you  would  think  that 
farmers  were  the  first  and  only  body  of  citi- 
zens  to  receive   favors  from  Washington. 

Organized  labor  has  far  outstripped  the 
farmers  In  the  race  for  equality  with  business. 
Membership  in  labor  unions  has  trebled  since 
the  low  point  of  the  depression.  Hand  in 
hand  with  striking  gains  in  employment  and 
Income  have  gone  the  series  of  remedial 
measures  dealing  with  the  problems  of  la- 
bor— unemployment  compensation,  old-age 
Insurance,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act,  placing  a  floor  under  wages,  a 
celling  over  hours,  and  outlawing  child  labor; 
the  Public  Contracts  Act;  immigration  laws; 
and  many  other  similar  mea-^ures  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

Farmers  are  much  nearer  to  their  goal  cf 
equality  with  other  economic  groups  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  One  of  the  reasons 
is  the  growth  of  farm  organizations.  Farmers 
must  be  well  organized.  Just  as  other  groups 
in  this  country  are  well  organized.  Farm 
organizations  must  grow  In  numbers,  for  In 
numbers  there  Is  strength 

Group  organizations  are  natural  and 
healthy  products  of  democracy.  It  Is  only 
when  these  groups  become  coercive  and  self- 
ish that  they  defeat  their  purpose. 

Too  often  some  of  these  groups  put  their 
own  special  Interests  ahead  of  the  general 
welfare.  This  Is  a  ruinous  policy.  In  the 
long  run  the  pressure  group  will  suffer  for 
such  actions. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  farmers  cf  this 
country  will  not  make  such  a  mistake.  Yours 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  showing  what 
can  be  done  by  concerted  action  directed  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

If  you  can  always  stand  squarely  for  the 
Interests  of  the  farmers  without  forgetting 
that  the  consumer,  too,  has  his  rights;  if  you 
can  continue  the  fight  for  permanent  parity 
for  agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  support 
the  legitimate  claim^s  of  labor  and  of  industry; 
if  you  can  hold  out  for  security  and  a  decent 
American  standard  of  living  on  every  Amer- 
ican farm,  and  at  the  same  time  not  begrudge 
the  city  worker  the  privilege  of  seeking  such 
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security  and  such  a  standard  cf  living— then 
you  Will  deserve  to  become,  and  I  believe  you 
will  becoine,  a  stronger  and  a  tre.r.er 
organization. 


The  Life  of  Judge  Brandeis 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

IT    NLW   YORK 

IN  ITiE  KOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Oc!   bcr  6.  1941 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN,  '  Mr  Speaker,  ir.any 
years  ago  a  book  wa.s  published  cniitlcd 
'•Dissenting  Opinion.^."  by  Mr.  Ju.?tice 
Holmes.  In  thi.s  book  there  were  collated 
the  judicial  opinions  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  son  of  New  England,  whn  was 
a  member  of  our  Supreme  Court  tribunal 
for  so  many  years,  representing  the  lib- 
eral views  of  that  Court  on  a  con.'^ervative 
background. 

In  1916  another  son  of  N'w  England 
joined  the  Supreme  Court.  Lcuis  Dem- 
bitz  Brandeis  became  a  judce  and  col- 
league of  Justice  Holmes,  and  for  many 
3-ears  thereafter  decisions  of  that  tribunal 
used  to  read,  "Mr.  Justices  Holmes  and 
Brandeis  dissent."  Tlius  the  two  famous 
dissenters  were  linked  together  in  our 
highest  Court,  and  It  was  they  who 
helped  to  mold  judicial  opinions  to  such 
an  extent  that  fiom  dissenters  they  be- 
came the  leaders  of  that  tribunal. 

Justice  Brandeis  was  described  by  one 
of  his  eulogists  during  the  m.any  birth- 
day celebrations  which  were  arranged  in 
his  honor  as  being  "by  descent  a  Gahcian 
Jew,  by  birth  a  Kentuckian,  by  training 
a  Nt  w  Englander,  and  by  temperament 
the  judge."' 

Brandeis  was  the  kind  cf  individual 
who  did  not  espouse  a  cause  because  it 
was  popular,  nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  give 
his  aid  and  assistance  to  any  worthy 
cauv.-  s.m\y.y  b- c^tu^e  his  own  interests 
might  !:avt;  bet  n  opposed  to  it.  Brandeis 
was  the  attorney  for  large  corporations 
and  stood  to  gam  a  Great  deal  by  repre- 
senting their  interests.  Nevertheless,  he 
b<:^came  known  as  tlie  p^-ople'.s  a'torney, 
and  without  compensation  and  from  his 
own  purse  defended  niany  causes  which 
his  personal  self-interest  should  have 
urged  him  to  fight  apamst.  It  was  Bran- 
deis' rule,  as  an  attorney  for  many  years, 
to  limit  his  income  from  the  profession  to 
$15,000  a  year.  Whenever  his  earnings 
exceeded  that  sum  he  would  not  take  on 
any  cases  that  year,  and  any  surplus  thus 
earned  would  be  turned  ovt-r  to  the  public 
interests  which  he  represented. 

When  Brandeis  was  appointed  to  the 
Supieme  Court  in  1916  there  was  a  storm 
of  opposition  raised  againsi  his  selection, 
and  many  a  protaeonist  of  vested  inter- 
ests appeared  before  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  which  was  considering  his 
nomination  to  voice  his  opposition  to  the 
app-jintment  cf  Judge  Brande:s  because 
of  tls  activities  on  behalf  cf  the  people. 
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Nevertheless.  Brandeis'  nomir.afion  was 
confirmed,  and  during  hi.<  many  y*^ars  of 
service  on  the  Suprcnjc  Court  Bench  he 
exhibited  ic  a  very  large  degree  that  won- 
derful c;ua!;;y  of  his  mipid  v>hch  made 
him  tile  foremost  dissenter,  and  th.en  the 
leadt-r  of  our  h;?h<:st  court. 

In  1916  B'.and'-is  was  locked  upon  a.^  a 
v.ild-eyecl  S'jcia:i.>t.  In  1939.  upon  his 
utiieriierit,  lie  was  consid'rrcd  one  of  the 
most  conservative  judst-s.  Chief  Justice 
Taft.  btforc  he  himsflf  asct-nded  the 
bench  of  the  Supume  Court,  had  ap- 
pe;'red  before  the  Senate  committee  in 
1916  asamst  the  nomination  of  Justice 
Brandeis.  In  1930.  however,  Justice  Taft, 
th'-n  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Spates, 
publicly  stated  to  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
that  he  was  net  ju.-tified  in  hi.'^  opposi- 
tion to  him  and  tendered  him  the  hum- 
blest apologies  for  his  action  in  1916. 
Judge  Brandeis  magnanimously  accepted 
Chief  Justice  Taft's  apologies,  and  from 

thence  on  the  two  became  very  close  and 
intimate  friends. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  retired 
from  the  bench  in  1939  there  was  not  a 
member  of  that  Court,  or  the  attaches  of 
that  Court,  or  an  attorney  who  ever  ap- 
peared before  that  Court,  who  did  not 
feel  that  in  Justice  Brandeis'  retirement 
from  the  bench,  one  of  its  most  outstand- 
ing characters  was  lost.  Not  only  as  a 
judge,  however,  but  also  as  the  author  of 
many  important  books  on  the  law.  par- 
ticularly addresses  and  speeches,  will 
Justice  Brandeis  be  remembered.  In 
his  writings  he  exhibits  that  wonderful 
style  which  furnishes  that  unique  flavor, 
which  will  live  forever  in  the  annals  of  our 
jurisprudence. 

Justice  Brandeis  lived  in  retirement 
during  the  last  V2  years  and  little  was 
heard  from  him.  He  was  nursing  his 
frail  health,  which  was  never  too  robust, 
and  whatever  influence  was  shed  by  his 
benignant  personality  was  given  to  pri- 
vate conversations  with  friends  and  other 
well-wishers.  While  justice  Brandeis' 
work  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  came 
to  an  end  by  his  retirement,  the  rays  of 
his  personality  reflected  in  the  work  of 
his  brethren,  and  those  who  sat  at  his 
feet  while  he  was  expounding  the  law 
from  that  august  tribunal  which  he 
graced  for  almost  one-quarter  of  a 
century. 


Dedication  of  New  Home  of  Lincoln  Post, 
No.  89,  American  Legion,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Octnhcr  10,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    JAMES  P.  McGRANERY, 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr    McGRANERY.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
d-,r  leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiits  in  the  > 


Record.  I  incltide  the  fcllcw.ns;  speech 
which  I  delivered  before  Linrcin  F'^st,  No. 
89,  of  the  American  Le:j:cr. : 

Cum;r.ur;c!-:-r  L';).^hur.  Dr  P^ik.i^.  Colonel 
Giroeit.  i.Sc:r.,  :  C  ;.-.:;tl  Gilbert's  &taa. 
Geld  St  ir  M^nhe!-.  c<  nir/cl^.*  ol  the  auxiliary, 
m>  ci.mracit  s,  lacl;ts,  ai.cl  gi  ntlemeu,  I  am 
hciiortd  to  join  vuu  cii  tins  great  occation 
whfti  yf  u  are  gatherea  together  to  dedicate 
t;ie  new  h(  me  cf  Lincoln  Post  No.  89  of 
the  An-itncan  Lfgiou.  This  splendid  meet- 
ing place  should  Lll  ycu  with  pr.de  tcdav  — 
and  I  mu»t  confers  to  yen  that  I  share  your 
pruit  m  a  particular  and  personal  way.  For 
you  iia'.c  bui'.t  an  Important  civic  center 
ju-t  wi'l  .:i  -h.^e  blocks  cf  the  house  where 
I  wao  bcrn,  grew  up,  and  lived  my  entire  Mfe. 
Lmcohi  Pcft  Will  ever  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  ii.-p.ration  to  your  comrades  and  to  all 
Philadiipiiians.  The  spacious  building  here 
erected  will  be  a  la^tiiig  tribute  to  the  men 

wiio--e  ability,  dcotioi:;.  and  sacrifices  made 
It  po-ts-ble  and  espec.aily  a  memorial  to  yotir 
ft/Unders,  Ccmiades  VanAdams,  McEachern, 
Circle  Allen,  George  Washington  Forster, 
Ma.xwei!.  Dewey  Wynn — as  well  as  to  those 
pioneers  who  curried  en  after  them,  Charles 
Smith.  Cuttman.  and  William  iP.p)  Taylor. 
I  ccuki  go  on  and  cite  otr.cr  names  of 
legionnaires  who  worked  Ion:;  and  unself- 
ishly for  this  poit.  But  yuu  know  those 
men  as  well  as  I.  A;;d,  as  we  lock  about 
at  the  officers  and  members  of  your  post,  we 
can  see  many  of  thtm  here  to  rejoice  with 
us  this  afternoon. 

My  congratulations  are  tendered  to  all  of 
you  here.  And  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Colonel  Hcward  G.lbert.  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Seventy-Second  United  States  Infantry,  who 
Is  here  on  the  platf.;rm  with  his  entire  staff 
and  whose  regimental  band,  seated  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  stand,  has  stirred 
u.s  by  its  music  Just  as  the  clear  and  force- 
ful remarks  of  the  dLstinguished  Cc'.onel  Gll- 
bei  t  have  m.^pircd  me. 

That  ail  cf  ycu  are  here  today  is  eloquent. 
Flk-nt  testimony  that  ycu  have  a  great  mean- 
ing to  America,  and  that  America  has  a  great 
meanlr.g  to  you. 

As  Americans,  we  glance  at  the  wcrld  be- 
yond our  hemi.=phere  in  this  trcnblfd  time, 
and  we  glim.pse  In  every  land  war  and  all 
the  doom  companions  cf  war— hatred,  ?i;frer- 
ing,  famine,  pestilence,  and  every  evil  hostile 
to  civilization. 

We  are  a.'=!-emblrd  here  In  an  hcur  when 
loyal  citizenship,  militant  paTlotlsm, 
thoughtful  cr,ura:;e,  and  faith  in  God  must 
characterize  every  American  It  is  a  period 
for  reason  and  serenity  Joined  with  the  firm 
purpose  to  preserve  America  Invinhi.'-e,  its 
ideals,  its  traditions,  and  its  free  Insti'utions. 
These  are  the  qualities  needed  in  America 
now  more  than  ever,  and  thesf  are  the  quali- 
ties exempLfied  bv  the  mrmbf^rs  of  American 
Legion  Lincoln  Prst.  No  89  No  wo:.der  then 
that  I  find  it  a  di--tinct  privilese  tr  »rret  you 
and  to  urpp  ycu  to  connnue  the  patriotic 
sfivlcf'S  which  yci  ff^ndered  in  time  of  war, 
diirins;  this  momentous  period  of  the  world's 
hihtory. 

Srmp  who  learr  of  your  post  may  possibly 
n-'=k:  Whv  a  Negrc  pos'  for  any  crc':p  of  war 
Vetera:. -;7'  The  e=-'ab:i,;;hmf  nt  and  mainte- 
nance of  Lincoln  Po^t  dees  net  me.;n  that 
ycu  are  not  satis. ^cd  and  prcv.d  tc  be  com- 
rades and  fellow  members  wnii  th.,se  veter- 
ans Who  compose  the  other  pci-^s  It  does 
sin;niiy,  however,  your  desire  to  take  Justifi- 
able pride  m  th.  contribuncn  v.li:ch  your 
race  has  made  in  the  n-iihtaiy  service  cf  the 
United  States  to  .he  dtfer.s,.-  and  upbuilding 
of  AiiKrica. 

It  also  fulfills  the  .-plendid  pi.rp.  se  cf  mak- 
ing the  enuai  pMbllc  av.-are  cf  the  wllling- 
ne-s  cf  the  children  of  your  race  to  make  the 
supreme  sacnCce  for  the  p.eservatiou  of 
Amer.can  institutions.  Most  Important  cf 
ail.  the  mere  e.nstence  of  this  pest  should 
fir.i.-h  f Clever  the  prejudicial  propaganda  cf 
those  who  would  seek  to  deny  to  your  people 


the  full  en|oyment  of  the  civil  and  religioua 
liberties  gmranteed  to  all  citizens  under  the 
Ccnstitutiot! 

Let  ua  ieflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
glorious  reiord  of  Negro  veterans,  for  It  Is  a 
record  thaq  attests  the  patriotism,  the  loyaity, 
and  the  Considered  courage  of  ycur  an- 
cestors—flr^t  in  the  Revolution  cf  1776  and 
thereafter  |n  every  war  In  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged. 

The  first  Iblood  to  wet  American  soil  In  the 
War  for  Independence  was  shed  from  the 
breast  of  Crlspus  Attucks.  as  that  Ba<-tcn 
statue  to  Ills  memory  testifies;  and  during 
the  struge^  of  the  Colonies  that  followed, 
more  than  3.000  of  your  people  fought  for 
our  new  country  Jn  the  same  heroic  manner 
We  cannoti  for?et  those  early  heroes — Peter 
Salem  at  Bunker  Hill,  Pompey  at  Stoney 
Point,  Austin  Dabney  In  Georgia,  the  700 
Negro  soldiers  at  Monmouth,  cr  the  valiant 

regiment  in  thf  Battle  of  Rhode  Inland. 

It  was  In  the  same  tradition  cf  valor  that 
Negro  soldiers  fought  in  the  War  of  1812 
They  battled  bravely  under  Perry  on  the  sea 
They  came  to  Andrew  Jack.?on's  rescue  and 
saved  the  «ay  In  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
in  1815,  antl  by  their  bravery  drew  from  him 
highest  praise  for  their  defense  of  this  new 
country. 

In  the  Civil  War  178.000  Negro  soldiers 
malntalnedl  the  honor  cf  the  Nation  and 
proved  that  they  could  not  be  surpassed  as 
brave  defei^ders  of  their  country. 

The  Negfo  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
fought  valitntly  at  Santiago  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  The  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the 
Twenty-fciirth  Infantry  distinguished  them- 
selves as  the  heroes  of  their  generation. 

In  the  \^orld  War  the  Negro  cfHcers  and 
troops  held  sectors  at  St.  Mihiel  and  Verdun 
with  such  lingular  success  as  to  merit  the 
heartfelt  praise  of  the  commanding  general. 

In  peace  cr  war,  in  victory  or  time  of  peril. 
the  Negro  Isoldler  has  exemplified  a  loyalty 
and  a  bravjery  that  rank  as  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  patriotism.  All  true  Americans 
are  rightfully  proud  of  these  heroes,  as  they 
ar«  of  the  Peacetime  accomplishments  of  the 
Negro  people. 

For  the  ^Tegro  In  his  contribution  to  the 
developmetit  of  this  Nation  has  not  been 
limited  ^to  [the  military  alone.  We  cannot 
forget  FYeterick  Dougla.ss  and  Sojourner 
Truth  durif.g  the  period  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion. Booiaer  T.  Washington,  like  Washing- 
ton and  LJncoln.  has  been  commemorated 
by  a  UnitAa  States  postage  stam.p.  Phillls 
Wheatley,  fho  came  to  America  as  a  slave, 
before  her  flcath  was  recognized  as  foremoi^t 
among  the  literary  figures  of  her  time.  It  Is 
not  surprising  that  the  most  dellghtlul 
tribute  evef  tendered  to  George  Washington 
was  the  cr(3atIon  of  her  pen. 

We  know  well— and  as  Americans  we  are 
proud  of  that  distinguished  painter  whose 
work  was  lecognized  even  before  the  Civil 
War— Edward  M.  Bannister;  of  that  sculptor 
of  the  samel  period,  Edmonia  Lewis;  of  Henry 
O.  Tanner,  kho,  since  their  time,  has  estab- 
lished his  jlght  to  be  honored  among  the 
greatest  of!  American  painters.  Ranking 
among  the  biost  artistic  are  the  productions 
of  Paul  Lait-ence  Dunbar  and  James  Weldon 
Johnson.  On  the  stage  rightful  recognition 
has  been  gianted  to  Paul  Robeson.  Richard 
B  Harrison;  and  Ira  Aldridge,  among  others. 
First  lady  lA  the  world  of  music  Is  Philadel- 
phia's welliloved  Marian  Anderson,  whose 
glorious,  ci  Itivated  voice  has  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  hi  mdrcds  of  thousands  here  in  the 
United  Stages  and  abroad.  V.'e  cannot  for- 
get Benjamin  Bannaker,  the  mathematician 
and  astron)mer:  or  that  profound  man. 
George  Was  iUngton  Carver,  the  agrlcultuial 
chemist;  or  Dr.  Carter  G  WocdS3n,  the  em.l- 
nent  schola-  and  historian;  but  I  could  go 
on  and  on  calling  the  roll  of  thousands  of 
contemporay  Negroes  who  have  distln- 
gut.=hed  the  Ir  people  and  America  ty  their 
achlevcmen  s  m  art  and  science.  In  Industry 
and  govern;  lent. 
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More  eloquent  than  any  words  of  mine, 
this  Lincoln  post  Is  a  monument  to  the  pride 
of  patriotism,  pride  of  accomplishment,  and 
progress  of  the  Americans  of  your  race 

And  It  is  tignificant  that  the  most  favorable 
steps  forward  In  Negro  life  have  been  tiiken 
under  the  leadership  of  hberals.  That  true 
liberal.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Is  properly  hon- 
ored by  your  p^st  But  after  the  splendid 
humanitarian  work  of  Lincoln,  little  or  noth- 
ing was  done  for  your  people  until  a  new 
era  of  llberpllsm  for  all  Americans  came  Into 
existence  under  our  great  President.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  And  the  leaders  of 
your  race  playrci  a  trnmendous  part  In  this 
revival  of  Ilbera;:-:n  u::der  Roosevelt.  Fit- 
tingly— in  his  administration — for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  a 
President  eli.'vated  to  the  rank  of  commanding 
general  a  Negro;  one  who  In  his  own  right 
Is  a  great  soldier,  having  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  high  commnnd  of  our  Army; 
a  man  who  Is  affectionately  known  as  Gen. 
Ben  Davis. 

Liberalism  can  be  maintained  only  by 
eternal  vigilance,  which  is  the  price  of  true 
liberty,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of  our 
first  American  statesmen.  That  is  still  true 
today  and  thould  be  the  watchvord  for  us 
veterans  of  the  last  World  War  who  look  out 
on  a  war-wi'ary  world. 

All  races,  creeds,  and  colors  which  go  to 
make  up  the  American  family  must  unite 
still  more  closely  under  the  banner  of  free- 
dom and  tolerance,  under  the  flag  of  courage, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism,  and  thus  exemplify 
the  true  m?aning  of  the  liberal  democracy 
that  Is  the   tJnited  States  of  America 

We  veterans  of  the  last  World  War  cannot 
think  our  battles  are  over.  Tliere  is  nothing 
more  foreign  to  the  free  institutions  of 
America  than  to  question  or  deny  the  birth- 
right of  every  American— no  matter  what  his 
race,  creed,  or  color — to  enjoy  the  equality 
of  opportun.ty.  the  religious  liberty,  and  the 
social  and  political  Justice  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  all. 

It  is  not  enough  to  lock  askance  at  the 
vicious  Intolerance  of  the  totalitarian  na- 
tions— rather,  we  must  be  alert  and  aggres- 
sive to  prevent  such  doctrines  from  taking 
root  In  the  free  soil  of  America, 

We  must  be  on  guard  to  preserve  our 
priceless  heritage  from  the  insidious  forces 
of  destruction  within  our  own  land — we  must 
defend  and  make  secure  the  democratic  Insti- 
tutions of  our  own  beloved  country  We 
must  be  vigilant  against  those  who  would 
annihilate  the  freedom  for  which  cur  ances- 
tors fought  and  died.  With  faith  in  God 
and  basic  devotion  to  American  ideals  we 
can  be  ever  victorious  over  those  who  would 
undermine  the  liberalism  of  America. 

Guarding  the  destinies  of  America  against 
the  perils  that  threaten  it  from  abroad  and 
the  sinister  enemies  that  would  sabotage  it 
at  home  Is  more  than  ever  a  cause  to  which 
you  and  I  may  well  dedicate  ourselves. 


Weeks    for    War    if    Necessary    To    Beat 
Nazis;    Foe   of    New    Deal 


I-.X  Ir  .N.'^IO.N'   OF  irrM.AHKS 


HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF    NE'V   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATR'ES 


Friday.  October  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  EY  W    E    MULLIN3 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  NcW  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Sp(?akpr.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,   I  include  the 


following  newspaper  a:;i.:c  bv  W  E 
Mullins: 

IFrom  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  October 

5,  1941] 
Weeks  for  W^k  if  Necess.^ry  To  Beat  Nazis; 

I     F    C  F    Nev,     Df,\L 

(By  W  E  MulUns) 
Just  as  hostile  now  as  he  ever  has  been  to 
the  domestic  doctrines  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. Sinclair  Weeks,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Republicans  In  New  Eng'and, 
nevertheless  yesterday  appealed  to  his  partv 
associates,  particularly  those  in  public  life,  to 
disregard  all  political  considerations  In  their 
approach  to  the  Nation's  current  foreign 
policy  and  to  Jem  with  the  administration  in 
support  of  It, 

Giving  public  expres.sion  tc  his  views  for 

the  first  time  since  the  1940  election  cam- 
paign, this  Massachu.setts  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  execu- 
tive high  In  Its  councils  urged  Republicans 
In  general  to  enlist  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  In  a  commitment  to  all-out  aid  to 
Britain  without  reservation. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Colonel  Weeks  spoke  as  the  father  of  two 

sons  of  military  age  and  also  as  a  soldier  who 
saw  service  in  the  United  States  Armv  in 
every  grade  and  rank  up  to  lieutenant  colonel 
and  as  a  member  of  a  combat  unit  in  the 
<  A  E  F  which  saw  9  months'  service  at  the 
front. 

•  •  '    •  •  • 

In  his  Interview,  Colonel  Weeks  said: 
"I  readily  concede  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  Issue.  I  have  found  Republicans  on 
both  sides  of  it.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  express  the  point  of  view  of  a 
majority  of  Republicans  throughout  the 
country,  and  certainly  in  Massachusetts, 
when  I  appeal  for  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy 

ADJOURNED      AT      WATER  S      EDGE 

"I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  dis- 
agree with  my  point  of  view.  I  do  insist, 
however,  that  when  we  come  to  the  water's 
edge,  politics  must  be  adjourned,  I  am  not 
an  extremist  to  the  extent  that  I  should 
insist  upon  throwing  cut  of  ofBce  a  man  who 
has  voted  as  I  should  vote  on  99  out  of  100 
Issues  simply  because  he  disagrees  with  me 
on  cur  foreign  policy,  provided'  only  that  his 
vote  be  predicated  on  his  sincere  and  honest 
convictions  as  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
best  for  the  country. 

"I  believe  that  active  and  complete  aid  to 
England  Is  the  best  policy  for  our  country. 
I  believe  I  can  support  the  administration  In 
this  particular  and  continue  to  be  hostile 
to  Its  other  doctrines  without  diluting  my 
Rppubllcanism,  One  of  the  tragedies  of  this 
situation  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Roosevelt 
foreign  policy  in  contrast  with  its  socialistic 
and  utterly  inefficient  approach  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  domestic  affairs  and  the 
defense  program. 

"I  know  that  I  can  be  uncompromisingly 
In  support  of  the  one  and  equally  opposed 
to  the  other,  while  continuing  to  be  a  loyal 
American   citizen. 

BELIET    IN     WILLKIE 

"I  believed  In  Wendell  Willkie  when  I 
committed  myself  to  his  cause  before  last 
year's  Republican  convention,  I  believed  in 
him  during  the  campaign.  I  believe  in  him 
today.  He  speaks  for  me  In  hi^  current  dis- 
cussions of  foreign  policy  and  in  his  views 
on  our  domestic  problems.  He  has  not 
changed. 

•  "This  talk  of  Willkle  selling  out  to  Roose- 
velt is  pure  bunk,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion. It  took  courage  for  him  to  act  as  be 
did  act;  but  he  never  hesitated.  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  the  slightest  degree  more  con- 
fidence in  Mr,  Roosevelt  as  an  administrator 
and  executive  today  than  he  had  1  year  ago 
today. 
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M.  Willkie  could  not  play  politics  \\  ith  the 
,  c.^n.ry  In  danger.  He  has  done  wliat  he 
h£is  thought  to  he  in  thi  beM  i:.;erc-t  i  f  this 
country  He  is  Just  as  n:tich  wrapped  up  to- 
df.y  In  his  endeavor  to  preserve  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  as  he  was  during  the  c.im- 
pelgn,  and  so  am  I,  He  btlieve?  h:*^  c^  urst-  is 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  He  beiitves  a  vic- 
tory for  Hitler  will  m.enace  pr:\ate  en'.er- 
prise.    And  so  do  I 

"Men  far  more  able  than  I  have  adv..nced 
countless  reasons  why  the  totalitarian  sys- 
tem must  be  destroyed.  I  have  long  ago  con- 
cluded that   their  logic  is  unanswerable. 

WORLD    SMALLER  TODAY 

"The  world  is  smaller  today  tlian  It  was  20 
years  ago  when  we  came  back  from  France. 
Ti\e  development  of  aviation  in  that  period 
alone  demonstrates  this,  and  at  its  current 
rate  of  advancement  in  10  to  20  years  more 
the  world  will  be  Infinitely  smaller,'  I  venture 
to  predict  that  within  5  years  it  will  be  as 
simple  for  us  to  go  to  India  as  it  now  is  to  go 
to  Chicago     Who  c^n  deny  this' 

"'If  we  agree  that  the  world  is  geitir.g  small- 
er. It  Is  from  our  own  selfish  viewpoint,  even 
if  for  no  other  reason,  vital  that  we  be  in- 
terested in  what  goes  on  1::  Eurcpe  and  else- 
where in  the  world. 

"Is  it  in  dispute  that  within  a  period  of 
3  years  Hitler  has  caused  more  n-.isery  and 
human  suffering  and  privation  than  any  man 
in  history?  Generations  to  come  will  say  of 
him,  as  has  been  said  of  his  infamous  an- 
cestor, that  where  he  stepped,  there  the  grass 
never  grew  again. 

■  Is  it  in  dispute  that  all  genuine  Amer- 
icans are  opposed  to  every  bit  of  Nazi  ideology 
which  does  violence  to  our  conceptions  of 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  cf  relik,'ion,  and 
freedom  of  the  press  for  all? 

VERY    EXISTENCE   AT   STAKE 

'  Our  conct'puon  of  tlv.se  freedoms  and 
th(?lr  very  existence  is  at  stake  and  :t  is  ridic- 
ulous beyond  measure  for  us  to  .'^ay  that  we 
are  not  Interested  in  their  preservation  This 
Is  what  the  British  Empire  now  is  engatred 
in,  and  for  us  to  stand  idly  by  is  to  com- 
pletely ignore  the  realities  of  the  situation 

"If  it  is  true  that  we  are  interested,  we  have 
to  do  something  about  it.  and  it  is  my  btiicf 
that  we  should  do  whatever  is  nectssary  to 
aid  the  British  Empire  We  .'•h  uid  aid  it 
in  supplying  materiel  We  Ehouia  aid  n  by 
convoying  their  matentl  We  j-hcuid  even 
be  prepared  to  fight  be.-^idc-  Enk-la:.d  if  active 
participation  in  the  war  buccnie?  luce.ssary 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  cl  the  Ax.s 
Po'.vers, 

'  If  Hitler  prevails,  we  in  Norrh  Anurica  will 
be  as  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
world,  under  the  perpetual  nece-^ity  of  main- 
taining a  huge  defense  program  the  ctJH  cf 
which  will  bear  down  upon  us  to  a  Vd-ily 
greater  degree  than  the  cost  of  getting  In  aiid 
doing  the  Job  now  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
thit  sane  Americans  are  ready  tc  stand  aside 
and  see  this  ccme  about, 

EEPrSLICAN'S     ATTrrVDE 

"That  is  the  picture  I  hope  R' publican?  in 
pulilic  life  will  see,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
all  of  them  will  apree  with  me,  and  I  dunt 
propose  to  quarrel  with  those  who  do  not  see 
It  es  I  do,  but  I  believe  that  the  Rt  publicans 
of  the  Nation  are  just  as  much  cj  pcsed  to 
the  things  that  the  Nazi  stands  lor  as  Dt  m.o- 
crais  are. 

"When  ycu  consider  the  prospects  cf  mak- 
ing political  capital  out  of  opposition  to  cur 
foreign  policy,  it  is  barely  conceivable  that 
success  might  stem  from  it:  but.  personally.  I 
do  not  care  to  see  political  capital  made  cut 
cf  ;uch  a  wcrld  situation  as  vw  witne.=  s  t.day. 
The  various  tests  of  public  opinion  v  ill,  I  be- 
lieve, indicate  that  1  reflect  the  opinion  of  n.y 
feKaw  citizens  wherever  they  I.ve. 

TWO-PARTY   STSTKM 

"It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  rur  two- 
party  system  of  gcvernment  In  view  cf  the 
Nation's    financial    plight    it    li    even    more 
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PFF'^ntial  n^w  bemuse  ct  the  crr.dit!cn«  that 
will  ccnfrcnt  us  when  the  war  ends,  as  it  in- 

evltablv  mu.-t   some  day 

"Rem  ;ve  rhi-  aciiyJn.'traticn  frcm  th?  field 
cf  fcrcisn  affair?  ar.d  I  drn't  think  th"re  are 
words  cf  ccnciem.iati'.  n  fufRcientiy  severe  to 
denounce  i*s  ac'ivitie.^  ?nd  if-  encr.urae>ment 
of  socialistic  a;:d  crmmunistic  doctrines. 

"Empl^ym'^nt  tcdav  Is  20  percent  up  over 
19J9  and  uhat  d'l  wo  .'€►  ?  We  i:^p  for  ex- 
ample an  adrnmistraticn  ccntmuiiig  to  en- 
courage enrcllmeiit  In  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the 
N.  Y.  A. — crganiza»icn.s  which  were  designed 
solely  to  take  cur  idle  youth  off  the  streets 
and  to  furnish  employment  of  various  dc- 
6cription.s  for  thtm   m  the  depression  pen-  d 

■'The  Presid.  nt'5  stubborn  refusal  to  dele- 
gate authority  in  the  dincticn  cf  defen.-e 
production  is  reprehf-nsible  beyond  degree  and 
IS  the  final  index  of  his  own  limitations  as  an 
administrator  in  contrast  to  the  superb  quah- 
ficanons  of  patriots  who  would  be  delighted 
to  aid.  By  far  the  greatest  bottleneck  of  cur 
prcducticn  Is  right  in  the  White  Hcu.:iC. 

POLITICAL  INSTRtTMEirr 

"The  defense  prcducticn  prcgrr.m  has  been 
used  shamelessly  as  a  political  instrummcnt 
to  implement  the  New  Deal.  High-saliT'c-d 
jobs  have  been  portioned  out  to  politicians 
just  as  they  were  In  the  days  when  the  New 
Deal  was  up  to  Its  elbow^s  wallowing  In 
political  patronage.  I  make  no  defense  of 
this  phase  of  the  administration. 

"Even  more  subject  to  criticism,  I  believe, 
Is  the  utter  disregard  cf  the  mcrale  of  the 
soldiers  m  the  camps,  serving  for  821  a  mon*^h 
while  their  Commander  in  Chief  lifts  not  a 
finger  to  eliminate  strikes  In  defense  Indus- 
tries— promoted  on  a  wildcat  basis.  In  some 
Instances,  by  racketeers  whose  loyalty  to  the 
country  may  well  be  questioned, 

"It  is  essential  that  we  keep  an  opposition 
party  intact  as  a  vigorous  and  militant  insti- 
tution to  combat  the  moves  of  the  New  Deal 
administration,  which,  under  the  guise  of  de- 
fense, gives  broad  authority  to  planners  who 
would  substitute  national  socialism  for  the 
private-enterprise  system  which,  over  a  period 
of  150  years,  gave  this  Nation  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  known. 

rZLLOW     TRAVTLZBS 

'"These  planning  groups,  composed  to  a 
large  extent  of  fellow  travelers,  are  high  In 
the  Government,  and  their  recorded  views 
disclose  that  they  are  concerned  not  in  the 
slightest  with  the  national  debt  or  any  other 
phase  of  the  Government's  financial  picture. 

"Alter  the  war  there  will  be  need  for  a  Re- 
publican administration  to  restore  the 
ariclent  standards  we  revere.  The  New  Deal 
has  disclosed  no  capacity  to  produce  sound 
government,  and  unless  we  change  our  course 
and  substitute  good  management  we  are  in- 
evitably headed  for  the  bankruptcy  that  be- 
came our  goal  the  day  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
over  the  Government. 

"All  these  considerations  will  amount  In 
Importance  with  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
meanwhile  we  have  this  other  problem  of  de- 
stroying Hitlerism  to  solve.  In  many  ways 
the  President  has  made  it  even  more  difficult 
than  it  ordinarily  would  be  to  solve,  and  he 
also  has  made  it  difficult  for  many  Republi- 
cans to  go  along  With  him, 

ANYTHING    BUT    FHANK 

"For  Instance,  consider  the  methods  he  has 
employed  He  has  been  anything  but  frank 
with  the  Congress.  Repeatedly  he  withholds 
Information  to  which  the  Members  are  clearly 
entitled  He  has  played  politics  with  the  de- 
fense, and  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  give 
vital  and  adequate  information  to  those  who 
should  be  taken   into  his  confidence. 

"Accordingly,  holding  these  views.  It  has 
not  been  easy  for  me  to  maintain  my  stead- 
fast attitude  in  support  of  the  Roo<evelt  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  talk  of 
the  prospect  of  plunging  the  Nation  into  war. 


I  hnve  t'.vo  sons  cf  milltaiy  aae,  ,=.--  i  am  not 
with'.'u:    a    per-<  r.al    Ir.tfiett     ;ii    such    a 

deci^.^u." 


Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  LUCIEN  J.  MACIORA 

OF    CONNECTIC  VT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Oct^-btr  10.  1941 


Mr.  MACIORA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
live  in  a  land  blcsocd  by  p>ace  cannot 
fully  appreciate  hew  creai  is  ihi.s  privilege 
unless  vve  stop  and  think — .^'cp  and  think 
of  events  whjcn  are  gcir.-t  on  abroad. 
United  here  today  are  men  ar.d  women 
of  every  race  and  cretd.  Pleie  we  have 
;  no  classes;  no  gecgraphicai  lines  s-'-pa- 
rate  the  so-called  .'iuppnor  rac'.';  f..m 
the  so-called  inferior  races.  N..i\vrie:e 
else  in  the  world  today  could  there  be 
such  an  inierm:n£rlinit  of  per.NP.n.^.  ea'h- 
ered  to  pay  homage  to  an  individual  who 
personifies  an  ideal.  Elsewltere  in  the 
world  ideals  ha\e  been  shattered.  There 
is  no  time  for  sentiment — no  time  for 
respect  for  the  persons  and  the  things 
which  have  accounted  for  the  progress 
the  world  has  made. 

The  history  of  General  Pula^-ki  is  too 
well  known  to  all  lovers  of  American  tra- 
dition to  require  detailed  repdition  by 
me.  With  Georee  Washington  and  his 
aides  General  Pulaski  fought,  died,  to 
make  this  the  land  cf  the  free.  Today 
it  is  our  privilege  and  our  responsibility 
to  keep  it  the  land  of  the  brave.  If 
General  Pulaski  were  alive  today  and  in 
his  native  Poland  he  would  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  figfit  against  oppression  and 
persecution. 

If  he  were  alive  today  and  the  United 
States  once  more  were  on  the  march  to 
freedom,  he  would  be  at  our  shores  vol- 
unteering, again,  to  do  his  part  to  en- 
shrine the  sacred  principles  of  a  free 
people,  self-gove^rned. 

Since  the  davv-n  of  time  humanity  ha.> 
struggled  against  oppression,  and  in  each 
of  those  struggles  strong,  brave  men 
have  risen  to  the  top.  The  times  have 
always  produce<i  leadership  when  kaaeT- 
ship  was  the  crying  need  of  the  day.  To 
Pulaski  waging  the  fight  for  freedom  was 
an  honor  and  a  pnvil»ge. 

Before  the  Revoluticnaiy  War  he  was 
at  his  father's  side  in  the  "defense  cf  his 
country's  bordf^rs.  H<^  had  bfen  de- 
scribed by  Benjamin  Franklin  a-  'an 
officer  famous  throughout  Europe  for  h\s 
bravery  and  conduct  in  defense  of 
liberty." 

From  volunteer  status  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  forces 
of  George  Wa.'^hinstcn.  He  was  the 
fathf^r  of  cavalry  in  th'^  United  States 
Arm.y,  originally  known  as  Pulaski's 
Legion. 


There  was  something  appealing,  some- 
thing which  touched  the  romantic  spirit 
of  our  people  in  the  dashing  character 
of  this  ycung  liberty-loving  soldier  from 
another  l&nd.  The  boldness  of  heroes 
always  moves  men  and  women,  and 
Pulaski's  boldness  as  he  led  his  little 
picked  blind  in  daring  attacks  was 
astounding. 

Tliis  country  will  always  revere  the 
name  of  General  Pulaski  because  he  loved 
liberty  aad  justice  beyond  the  bounds 
of  race  <tr  country,  and  sacrificed  his 
ycung  life' on  the  altar  of  American  free- 
dom. He  died  when  he  was  but  31 — that 
we  might  live. 

But  Pul&5ki  lived  on  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  legions  which  went  to  the 
battlefields  midway  through  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
to  make  imperishable  the  principle  that 
all  men  are  born  free  and  equal. 

Pulaski  liv^d  on  in  the  legions  which 
went  abi-cad  in  1917 — many  of  the 
legionnaires,  men  from  our  own  city.  He 
lives  on  today  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  who  have  been  called  to  serve  in  a 
peacetime  protective  army,  whose  sleeves 
are  rolled  up.  ready  if  necessary  for  a 
defense  which  we  pray  they  may  never 
have  to  wftge. 

We  should  always  carry  with  us  the 
memory  of  his  noble  life  and  heroic 
deeds,  because  he  taught  us  to  remember 
that  our  liberty  is  the  greatest  asset  we 
have.  We  should  guard  it  zealously.  A 
united  nation — we  will  guard  it. 


Investigation  of  the  Detroit  Office  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  I 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fnday,  Octob>  r  10.  1941 

Mr,  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ba.sed  on  a  long  and  thorough  study  of 
facts  presented  to  me  regarding  the  De- 
troit office  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  today  introduced  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  that  office. 

I  have  interviewed  a  number  of  people 
in  this  connection  and  have  made  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  some  of  the  facts 
presented  to  me  and  an  unbiased  and 
careful  study  of  the  situation  indicates 
that  irregularities  exist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  office  not  onlv  in  my  dis- 
trict but  ill  the  whole  of  Wayne  County, 
Mich.         I 

AppraisaBs  and  commitments  as  made 
by  the  local  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration ofiBce  show  a  crying  need  for  an 
investigation  as  well  as  a  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  local  set-up  frcm  top  to 
bottom.  3ome  cf  the  facts  regarding  the 
relation  between  the  Detroit  F.  H.  A.  and 
certain    mortgage    companies,    builders. 
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and  a  few  lumber  concerns  s-trongly  indi- 
cate collusion  between  thie  F.  H.  A.  and 
these  companies.  I  have  interviewed  real 
estate  men,  builders,  and  new-home  buy- 
ers. I  have  even  been  in  some  of  these 
new  homes. 

I  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  has 
gone  to  a  restricted  number  of  people. 
Former  members  of  the  Detroit  F.  H.  A, 
seem  to  belong  to  this  .select  few  and  are 
doing  a  most  lucrative  business  in  con- 
nection with  mortgages.  Mortgage  sum- 
maries for  the  pa.st  3  years  show  this. 
These  gentlemen  a-ways  have  an  entre, 
while,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  reputable 
businessmen,  contractors,  builders,  and 
so  forth,  find  themselves  compelled  to 
waste  tim.e  in  anterooms  until  someone 
deigns  to  attend  to  their  matters. 

We  still  find  some  nonlicensed  ap- 
praisers working  in  the  F.  H.  A.  office. 
Appraisal  and  commitments  are  not 
cquitabl?.  Appraisals  run  high  on  fa- 
vored subdivisions,  and  inversely  are  too 
low  on  ethers  which,  in  most  cases,  are 
rejected  for  reasons  that  defy  reason. 
You  will  find  the  F.  H.  A.  blessing  be- 
stowed on  property  identical  to  adjoining 
property  having  the  same  improvements 
which  is  di.-approved.  Reputable  real- 
estate  concerns  have  had  so  much  diffi- 
culty with  the  Detroit  F.  H.  A.  that  many 
have  ceased  tryirg  to  obtain  F.  H.  A.  ap- 
provals on  properties. 

Reports  show  that  the  Government  is 
losing  money  on  homes  built  with  F.  H.  A. 
approval.  In  one  of  the  letters  received 
frcm  a  reputable  citizen  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  anyone  !has  occasion  to  examine  the 
realty  records  in  Wayne  County,  he  car.not 
help  but  note  the  large  number  of  properties 
under  foreclotiure  that  are  covered  by  F.  H  A. 
Insured  mortgages.  I  am  Informed  that  a 
larger  number  of  properties  covered  by  F  H  A. 
Insured  mortg:.ges  are  being  foreclosed  each 
week,  and  ih«t  the  Government  Is  taV-.lng  a 
severe  loss  in  ^ost  cases. 

P.    H.    A.    inspectors    have    jaermitted  , 
shoddy  and  careless  construction  in  nu-  I 
merous  cases.   Final  inspections  are  made 
on  new  buildings  not  completed,  and  local   \ 
building    codes    are    ignored.      Building 
specifications  mean  nothing.     A  certain 
few  builders  have  b:^en  allowed  to  inter- 
pret codes  and  laws  pertaining  to  build- 
ing construction  to  their  own  advantage. 
I  have  a  letter  written  by  one  of  these 
builders   to  a    new   heme   buver.   and   I 
quote  therefrom: 

The  hou.se  has  been  completed  for  some 
time  and  our  records  reveal  that  a  certificate 
of  approved  final  compliance  inspection  re- 
port was  Issued  by  the  F    H.  A.  on   (date). 

And  again  in  the  .same  letter:  . 

We  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  enter 
the  house  for  sale  to  others,  and  charge  you 
with  any  loss  We  may  sustain  by  ycur  refusal 
to  perform  your  contract. 

This  home  buyer  was  given  a  week  in 
which  to  comply  and  he  moved  into  this 
new  home  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  paint  job  was  incomplete,  a  cracked 
front  door  was  net  repaired  or  replaced, 
and  the  roof  leaked.  He  was  afraid  he 
would  lose  his  down  payment  and  prob- 
ably incur  ether  expenses  through  litiga- 
tion.   And  this  was  a  case  taken  up  with 
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both  th^  F   K   .\   and  the  builder  to  no 
Rvail. 

Faulty  construction  has  been  found  In 
hundreds  of  homes  and  complaints  were 
made  to  Mr.  Foley  personally  and  to 
members  of  his  st^ff.  but  these  pc-ople 
v.-ho  have  put  their  savings  into  homes 
have  received  no  consideration  from  the 
P.  H.  A.  office.  The  following  wires  were 
sent  to  me  from  home  buyers: 

About  time  something  was  done  about 
F.  H.  A.  inspections.  Neighbors  all  around 
me  complaining  homts  not  built  to  specifl- 
catlons.     Why? 

Have  to  hang  lemon  on  my  heme  in  order 
to  get  my  heme  built  to  specifications. 
What  is  wrong  with  the  F.  H    A.? 

Cannot  understand  why  my  home  I5  not 
brought  up  to  specifications."  No  cccpera- 
tion  from  builder  or  the  F.  H.  A. 
Having  some  difficulty  trying  to  have  my 
[  hc.ne  built  to  specifications.  Would  like  to 
I  get  seme  action  from  P.  H.  A.,  but  can't  get 
I    any. 

F.  H.  A.  Will  not  request  builder  to  bring 
ray  home  up  to  specifications,  and  It  Is  in 
ver\-  bad  condition. 

Would  like  home  completed;  no  cocpera- 
tlon  frcm  builder  or  F.  H.  A 

Heme  office  of  F  H.  A.  In  Detroit  here  not 
ccopcrative  with  home  owner.  My  heme  not 
complete 

F.  H.  A.  here  does  not  request  builder  ic  do 
what  is  \^Titten  In  black  and  white  In  beck 
cf  specifications.  Something  wrong  some- 
wh'^re. 

My  home  not  complete.  Builder  threat- 
ened to  sell  if  I  didn't  move  In.  F  H  A  not 
cooperative  here 

Paid  hard-earned  money  on  my  home, 
which  Is  not  complete.  No  results  from 
builder  or  F   H   A 

P.  H.  A.  not  request  builder  put  slaters 
fell  on  roof.  Very  Important.  Beck  of  specl- 
ficitlons  calls  for  It. 

What's  wrong  with  the  F  H  A  here? 
Kore  not  up  to  specifjcatlors 

Why  is  slaters  felt  put  on  some  roofs  and 
not  en  ethers  by  the  same  builder? 

Home  not  complete.  Had  several  F  H  A. 
Inspectors,  still  no  results. 

Why  can't  I  get  some  action  on  my  home? 
Rcof  leaks.  May  need  new  ceilings,  con- 
tacted builder,  no  results. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  spe- 
cific cases  which  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  This  only  scratches  the  sur- 
face, and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  situa- 
tion justifies  an  immediate  and  thorough  ' 
investigation. 


Joe    Martin  — The   Measuie   cf   an 
American 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 


H0N.CH.4RLLSA.  PLl.ViLEY 

!       .-RMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   LOS    ANGELES 
TIMES 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of   mine   in   California    encloses   in    his 


letter  a  clipping  from   tl:e   Los   Anncles 
Times  and  says: 

Bdleve  it  or  not.  the  people  out  this  way 
agree  with  all  that  Kyle  Palmar  says,  and 
would  go  him  one  better  If  they  knew  how 
to  say  it.  Joe  made  a  great  record  for  him- 
self on  his  trip  to  us.  We  appreciate  tl^c 
effort  he  made.  You  fellows  are  fortunate  tu 
have  such  a  leader. 

I  agree,  and.  under  the  unanimotis 
consent  granted  me,  am  pleased  lo  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the  Lcs 
Angeles  Times  of  recent  d>te: 

|F.-om   the  Los  A.gilefe  Tunes] 
The  Me-ast-tie  or  an  Amef.ican 
(By  Kyle  Palmer.  Times  F>oIitical  editor) 
Not  particularly  encouraplng  or  reas5\irir.2 
was   the   message  Jok   Martim   brought    from 
troubled  Washington  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

But  the  message  had  courage  in  It — cour- 
age and  talth — and  determination  nnd  simple 
devotion  to  fundamenial  things. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  me.'-vn-- 
of  hs  value  and  sincerity,  it  is  neces.-ary  :o 
have  an  lipderstanding"  of  the  man  who 
brought  it;  necessary  to  weigb  him  in  terms 
of  l:itegrlty  and  power  and  competent  Und- 
erf.hip. 

Joe  Maktin  was  born  fn  a  small  town  ;a 
Massachusetts.  When  he  Is  not  attending  to 
rfflciaJ  duties  in  the  National  Capital  he  livf>s 
with  his  mother  in  a  house  not  200  yard^- 
from  the  place  in  which  he  was  born.  Dur- 
ing -.he  greater  part  of  his  life  he  has  lived 
In  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  shadow  of 
Plyniou'h  Rock 

DESPERATE    DANGEll 

JcE  Martin  i.s  a  plain  and  simple  man  — 
loyal  to  his  friends,  to  his  principles,  and  to 
his  country  By  no  means  an  01  di nary  man. 
he  looks  very  much  as  an  ordinary  man  looks, 
not  Ijeing  striking  In  manner,  appearance.  01 
spee<:h.  Without  ostentation  or  fanfare'  r- 
self-proclaiming,    there    is    greatness    In    r.m 

Joe  M.AnrtN  is  more — far  m.ore — than  ,, 
smart  politician;  there  are  many  smart  poli- 
ticians In  the  land.  His  Bhrewdness  is 
Yankee  shrewdness — It  is  not  the  mere  sur- 
face artfulness  of  a  professional  student  cf 
politics 

REASON   FOR    CHOICE 

Reasons  why  he  was  chosen  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee—a  post  he  did  not  seek  and  gindiv  would 
relinquish — are  not  obscure  Martin  is  sa- 
gacicus.  calm,  trained  in  political  oreanizs- 
tlon  and  procedure,  and  is  a  tcwer  of  sfrength 
m  the  councils  cither  of  his  perty  or  of  the 
Nation. 

ExT)erience  has  shown  that  his  fund  cf 
common  sense  Is  inexhaustible:  that  his 
fidelity  to  party  interests  ha.s  never  caused 
him  .0  place  these  Interests  ahead  of  public 
Interests:  that  his  chief  virtue  as  a  j  ubilc 
official  is  his  basic  virtue  as  a  atlzen 

Jot  Martin  Is  a  good  American— the  un- 
varnished type  that  speaks  a  simple  language 
and  leads  a  simple  life.  He  knows  the  value 
of  a  dollar:  yes.  and  he  knows  the  value  of 
human  Independence  and  usefulness  and 
service. 

SIMPLE    SERVICE 

Through  the  frugal  ar.d  self-reliant  tenets 
of  his  own  life  Joe  Martin  approaches  the 
larger  and  more  complex  problems  and  poli- 
cies of  government.  He  bellevefe  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  strong,  but  not  stronger  than 
the  will  of  the  people  that  creates  and  main- 
tains government  in  a  democracy:  he  believes 
that  the  treasure  of  the  Nation  should  be 
poured  foith  without  stint  to  astare  naticna! 
welfare  and  national  security,  but  that  gov- 
ernment should  not  waste  the  ^u^^'ance  of 
the  people;  he  believes  that  li»>:-.v  is  safe- 
guarded best  by  laws  and  not  by  rr.tn. 
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s-.;b-i.fnte    therefcr    a 
cf    ccnteinpcrnry    dic- 


Abcve  all,  as  a  plnin  men  without  prcter.- 
sicn  tc  greaT.cf  c  t--.  tlie  pcisuadc  115  cf 
crrtcrv  a:^d  e'.^  q-.'.t-r.CL  Joe  Martin  bcl; -vis 
tha:  the  Ccn-*:tut:on  aiui  the  Bii:  cf  Riuh'-s 
come  nearer  ih?n.  any  ether  documents  cr 
d-c'rinc'S  to  a  full  reahzation  of  the  basic 
rights  and  aspirations  cf  humanity — cf  th? 
fund.'mpti.tal   re'ponsibilitj^  of  mai-i   fcr   m.in. 

Joe  Marttn  hthevc-  th-Te  are  mi-n  in  ecv- 
ernn:en'  ar.d  mt:.  rtrs.de  of  eovernmen:  :n 
tile  L":.;:>d  Suitt's  'xho  v.-uW.O.  scr-ip  the  est.  b- 
li-hed  dtnuciaMc  ;cita" 
An'.ericp.::  pecpir'  ro.d 
home-crcwn  vers. on 
tator-h.,:-~. 

He  believes  that  this  plan  will  succeed  ;f 
th"  people  do  not  fi^ht  it  wholeneartedly. 
aggressively,  and  intelligently. 

MANY    QUALITIES 

One  of  the  best  pclitxal  horse  traders  in 
the  Congress,  one  of  tlie  wiliest  strategit-ta 
political  Washington  hat  se^n  m  many  a  day, 
one  of  th'.^  most  skillful  party  leaders  de- 
veloped either  hy  the  Republicans  or  'he 
Dem;  crats  in  his  generation,  one  of  the 
strongest  partisans  in  the  hectic  political 
battles  of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation  at 
large,  Joe  Martin  is  as  steadfast  and  as  un- 
yieldir.g  in  his  fundamental  Americanism  as 
any  of  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

Theretoie,  to  ctatiy  Joe  Martin  :s  t)  sttidy 
more  than  a  contemporary  American;  it  is 
to  study  the  scjuI  and  heart  and  bon-:'  ao;d 
smew  of  that  Americanism  from  which  an 
American  is  formed. 

This  IS  the  man  who  came  hurriedly  from 
his  busy  duties  and  heavy  responsibilities  in 
Washington  to  speak  to  tiie  Republicans  and 
to  all   the   people   of   California, 

He  cnmie  here  primarily  in  his  cap.-.c.'y  as 
the  party  s  na:.'.)nai  chairman,  and  "he  spoke 
directly  to  those  interested  in  party  matters, 

speaking  to  all 

In  a  laiger  s<.  n.-c  Joe  Martin  spjke  to  all 
the  people  of  all  p.o'ty  affiliation^  and  01  all 
colors  and  creeds  and  races. 

Without  alarm  or  malice,  but  with  dcadiv 
earneitne.-:^  and  with  stern  candor— app-; a  1- 
in=;  nruther  to  pa-sion  nor  to  prejudice — Joe 
Maetin,  American,  warn.s  his  fellow  cit.zens 
that  tne.r  institutions  are  in  peril. 

Nut   lii.)ir.   t.ie    military   conquerors   in    Eu- 


roD€  and  A,- 


not  even  necessanlv 


^m  .-. 


Ister  and  treacherous  foes  outside  the  coun- 
try, bu'  frc  m  the  machinations  and  schemes 
of  Americans  wh-i  h.tvc  ceased  to  bel.e-. e  m 
the  American  sv-tcm  and  the  American  w.o,- 
of  life. 

Lccie  talk  luose  accusations,  Intempnate 
speech,  intolerant  views  have  to  som.e  extent 
biur.ted  our  .-^ens. bilit.es  in  this  era  ..f  wond 
cuordor.  We  r-:main  detaclitd  and  unmoved 
as  we  hear  or  reao  of  the  slaughter  of  thiiU- 
.■^ands,  of  the  \x  retched  aufferinps  of  humanuy 
beyond  ti.e  vi,,~.  ^,f  the  giaduai  advance  of  a 
mighty  und  ruthle.-js  force  that  swt-eos  ahead 
over   the   m.urdered   bodies  and   the  'wrecked 


dreams  of  millions   cf  mc:i   ar.d   tvonien   and 

children. 

CGNilDENI    OF    \V:.\MNG 

H.s  adn.omt.un.s  arc  n,t  tvi  b'.  confused 
with  the  clanv.r  ol  er.-i-  r  cf  the  so-called  isc- 
lotiun'sts  or  interventujiiist;;  he  speaks  nel- 
to^r  pro  1-.' r  en  0.1  c;uestion3  that  have 
■  dr.  ifi-c!  our  peop-.t.  mf,  critical  and  carping 
lactLns;  he  merely  ur-ee=  the  people  to  stand 
f-uard    at   the    dcor   cf   the    c.*,idel   cf   their 


ciKinc   n- 


B..:: 


I'lv  r   b;ittles   but  of  the 


vf    Am.trica,    Jo.^    Martin    says:   "Tills 
1.-  ti.e  battle  i.  keep  this  Nation  a  republic 

aiyl  American  in  ail  its  aspec's  ' 
Jul  Mariin  ;ay;  '.vc  v,.:i  v..::  ::...:  battle. 


The  Inner  Enemies  of  the  Republic 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHICSN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.-Mrv-ES 


Fridcy,  Oc/oGCr  10    i^n 


EDITORIAL  FF.OM  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


Mr.    HOFFMAxN      Mr.    Sp*..k.  r,    from 

the  C'nicaeo  Tribune  of  Occber  9  comes 
the  fcli'itvin;.'  -?ditor,a;: 

[Fr:ni   the  Chn;:-:.  Tiibune] 

THE   INNER    ENE.MIES  01    in  1-    RLPUBLIC 

Sir  Ar-hi::-  £.;•.::,  he;  :i  cf  tiie  British  ship- 
ping mission,  t^ld  v.-.::..m  Fulton,  Tribune 
c.rrespcndent  :n  N' w  Y  r.-;  "Well,  we  have 
bfs'.  cjrrymg  on.  We  liave  lived  and  kept 
cur  f  ictcries  working  full  time.  We  should 
'^  ,y  the  situation  is  serious  but  not  desperate." 
The  ft-t:res  cii  Brinsh  shipping  show  that 
Grcdt  Erit^iin  :.  ,'.v  r.as  control  of  45  percent 
cf  -i-.e  world's  merchant  m.aiinc.  Before  the 
■Aar  toe  Empire  had  21,000,000  tons  and  since 
then  the  tonnage  has  been  Increased  by  the 
tak.iig  over  cf  Am.encan  ships  and  foreign 
sii-p,-;  t.  cter  33  GuCOOO  t.  ii.-;.  The  loss  has 
fcei'.  If.-s  tl:.;n  8  uOOOGO  tens. 

Eriti.-h  fact.ries  are  operating,  as  Salter 
sa}-.  at  full  time,  E;;*i  1;  imports  are  being 
mcmtamed  m  ^-ll  availaby^  mark'-tc  includ- 
ing -he  mark.  ■-  cf  th^-  U;..-e.;  6-at.>  Here 
ct.r  produ.."i_n  fcr  cit  li:  <n  u.-re  is  whciiy  dis- 
cr;aniz€d  by  the  pr.orrv  orders  and  by  the 
e.xp  oditiire  cf  ir.ciiey  and  the  use  cf  ships  to 
c,  try  materials  as  free  gif's  into  the  war  zones. 
J-  IS  new  proposed  tc  tak>  from  our  expert 
bii.-..ne:j  what  ftw  ships  wc  have  left  and  send 


them  With  munitions  to  Britain  so  there  will 
be  more  tihan  the  present  45  percent  of  world 
shipping  to  take  our  trade  away  from  us. 

The  srqall  American  busines-^man  and  the 
small  Araierican  ir.dustriallst  face  extinction, 
althouc;h  those  elements  are  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  Cf  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment and  social  order.  The  big  corporations 
are  falling  Into  the  grasp  of  tht  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  proposes  to  reauce  all  Ameri- 
can economy  to  stizable  proportions  and  then 
EC  ze  It. 

Who  ai  e  the  people  who  are  leading  this 
country  Into  certain  doom?  They  are  found 
in  the  efffmlnate  army  of  the  Fight  for  Free- 
dom Cor^mittee.  who  are  hysterical  and  in- 
capable ok  reason. 

They  aire  the  Job  holders  in  Washington 
with  delisions  of  grandeur,  thinking  that 
they  are  ill  American  Hitlers. 

They  a^e  the  hired  bureaucrats  and  sal- 
aried speikers,  creators  of  vile  characters  In 
fiction,  apd  writers  of  Indecent  plays.  They 
are  coUeitivlsts  and  Communists,  who  see 
more  clearly  than  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  American  way  of  liie  is 
being  destroyed  and  who  expect  to  profit 
from  It,    I 

Unforti^nately  here  In  America  today  we 
come  do^n  to  a  classification  of  citizenship 
which  ciir  entire  theory  of  government 
wanted  t<)  avoid.  It  was  designed  to  avoid  it 
It  was  intended  to  allow  every  man  to  view 
his  fellcvw]  as  an  equal  and  never  compel  him 
to  view  lim  as  a  superior.  The  Americans 
hat  was  iiupposed  to  be  on  his  head  except 
when  courtesy  and  the  amenities  required 
him  to  ta  ce  it  off.  He  never  was  compelled  to 
hold  it  In  his  hand  out  of  respect  to  the  person 
he  was  ad  dressing  or  who  was  addressing  him. 
If  we  a^e  getting  classes,  it  is  against  the 
Intent  of  the  primary  American  documents  of 
governmeiit  and  freedom  and  in  Une  with  the 
wt=hes  of  the  people  who  are  about  to  destroy 
this  Republic.  Unfortunately,  we  are  obl!ged 
to  recognize  that  classes  have  arisen. 

So,  relu  :tantly  we  refer  to  the  middle  class, 
the  great  stratum  of  ordinary  American  citi- 
zens who  have  made  this  system  of  govern- 
ment woi^.  They  are  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented inj  Congress.  Their  politicians  may 
not  be  scrkipulously  on  the  up  and  up.  but  In 
the  past  they  were  suppo.sed  to  have  had  goca 
common  folltical  sen^e  and  a  fair  perception 
of  what  the  Nation's  necessities  were.  They 
may  have  trimmed  their  own  pergonal  ambi- 
tions and!  their  desires  to  profit,  but  in  the 
past  they j have  more  cr  less  represented  the 
imperativ^  requirements  cf  the  American 
Nation  wnen  It  was  in  trouble. 

Now  th^  mlc^le  class,  so-called,  is  threat- 
ened withi  extinction  and  with  its  extinction 
goes  the  life  of  the  Republic,  If  the  poli- 
ticians In  Congress  have  become  Hitler  Reich- 
stag Memters,  we're  probably  sunk.  If  some- 
body set  ^  fire  on  Capitol  Hill  and  burned 
down  thej  Halls  of  the  two  Chambers,  we'd 
probably  Have  a  Nazi  precedent  for  what  seems 
toi  be  hap  lening  here.     . 
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U;    f.jf  the  wry  rt..-on  that  'v^-  d  :.i-'r   ha*. e 
go',  into  it. 

With^u'  reading  th^t  piibi.^.  ation  faith- 
fully v>.  : ..ve  no  adi»quat^  idea  as  to  who 
art'  iwi  ..,uif>etent  Congressmen  in  either 
or  both  of  the  branches  of  our  national  legis- 
lature. We  do  not  even  know  what  our  own 
direct  Representatives  or  our  Senators  are 
doing  or  s;iying  or  tr\.:.t;  •  c:  There  Is  no 
other  document  in  :!.t  wut  world  of  such 
potential  usefulness  •..  ..;  v  people,  so  potent 
a  possibility  for  tlu-  p:i  .^t :  \ytu>n  or  g:uar- 
anteed  continuatioi.  c  f  a  U'  :;.  c:u;;c  form 
of  gcvernmei.t 

To  be  suit  n-it:-.  >  a  1  *  oi  v.\:c.:i):< 
that  is  of  almost  kss  ihan  any  lirportanct 
And  amor;g  the  addro.s^e-  In  the  Appendix, 
where  the  extensior. 
to  be  printed,  th*  rr  i: 
ter.  Some  dotard  ;  '.. 
■. ,  ;e  of  his  distnc.  c 
M.:.nle's     recipe     for 
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h\<  naC::''»  in  luit  of  l^iis  ifi  >  :r,  aud:'  nces 
ar.ii  It".''  :tvf  :tnce  I  bcHV  f"i  tiit  aiun  r.t 
ar.ri  r.ono'.abl'  pubwcalicm  \vh;r!i  rrci.:d> 
f-ur  doiiu-v  a  ifvt  icnre  in  wh;rh  I  am 
su!''  W'-  ■•■]]  ^harr,  ha.';  prr  nij-^a  t::*  to 
ask  :;nan;:nnus  consr  nt  that  h;-  aFPra;:~al 
of  •;•.'  Rkcokd  be  pr:nt(d  iv.  th(_  .-^ppen- 
d.x  I  a:n  -u:*  t;>  App- nd.x  v..;i  be 
era-ichcd  by  ihi.-  cuiitiibutiir.  and  \l:.a  in 
the  main  i:  w:ll  .^r  acccid  w:;;  -h'  eter- 
nal verities  and  w.'h  the  .^tn:.n>ri>  aiid 
fine  ff'' '.in'.-^  ol  our  Mfnib*  r.^  tl.at  tiau' 
will  nt At  r  \h-  a  dni^and  for  an  a.pix  :  d^'f- 
tnt-:  v  to  take  It  out 

Mr   G:;'..'an'.s  addM'ss  '^a^  ;•..<;  U\]"'^'<' 

1:  li,  vtry  tu-t.^>n:.iry  to  p  k.  u:,[;.:-pfd  fun 
at  the  most  important — or  the  most  poten- 
tially important     ppriofiica!    ni   America 

I  refer  to  the  n  i;  ii  n.  di  :.>d.  copiously 
kidded    Congkfss;.  n.\:     Hs.i/ku 

Its  lack  of  u  •  t -:;.t  ^-  ;-  tiue  entirely  to  our 
foolish  negUc  t  >  t  P  The  only  thing  that 
makes  It  an  txua\.>t;.i:.ce  Is  the  fact  that  we 
stupidly  do  not  pr:r...T  it  to  serve  the  very 
uselu;  p\i:p  .-.•  f '!  w;.;c!:  i'--  piibPcation  was 
oriKi:..!'. V    p:    '■•■c'.ti; 

W.re  that  wcrtiv  ; -,>rr.p!.l<  t  read  regularly 
\)\  I  ven  a  tenth  of  ;:.•    v    o  :s  of  this  country, 

we  w  PAi  ^  cut  of  half  t!a    t:\  uIpo  wt  are 


;-,o-k-  >  p-:r. 
n^u  ;.  >  x;r.o.'  ■.>  n.,P- 
::.u  fur  the  old -woman 
S'.fiie  w;P,  have  Au'.t 
brandiCT.  p>  .^r!.'  ■■  r 
.::V.t  printed  in  the  Record  B-o  .t'. 
•;  .  ri.  :.:.  10.  thii.i;  is  a  d.s-tinft  b:c«>::.^ 
n,.  •  ■  ■  Illy  disguised  as  a  jcke.  and.  for  that 
VI--,    reason,  a   mnct   rnstlv  joke 
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giously, every  day.  during  a  congressioi.u,  s<  -■- 
Eion  the  record  of  w:..it  .s  ~aia  ,-.i,d  dv^ue  and 
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EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Oi      W  .\'-Hl.Nt.Ti    N 

IN  T"riF  HOPSE  C^F  REPRESENTATIVES 


F::dcy.  Oo.P  bcr  10.  1941 


APTTO!  E   FROM  THE  IIBIRTY   MAGAZINE 


Mr.    JACKSON      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

loa.ve  tn  exP  nd  my  lemaik..*-  in  the  Rtc- 

CK?    I  mciudo  thp  foncwmc  arlirie  from 

tP.'  Elbert y  nptcazme  by  Johanne.";  Steele: 

Ir.dv.   L.b.rty   ol    July    6,   1&41  ; 

EI'.  l.N  S     ME-xS.iKGF     TO     A%5EEirAN     L.^BOR 

B'.'    J   P;  r.r.o^    Sie'l,    International    rep^r-ter 


ar.d 


a  inrnentio  Or) 


B-.!..-b  labor  wdl  Ha-.f^'  rbat.  tb.e  pt-i  pies 
rf  tPe  E-.irepean  o,  niinent  ai-e  eventuaiiy 
.tTfi-c  a  MX  .al  and  economic  alternative  to 
H;-;,rs  s.  -calPd  r.*'*  order  '  said  Mr  Erpe.st 
B'  \  .1;  M.r.oter  of  LaPor  find  Natlmal  Service. 
Rp  rep-  :oed  every  i  :.,  r:t  the  20  que,---: icns 
I  put  to  lorn  \erv  sOwlv  as  if  t'  niak(  .=ure 
of  all  their  no;  P   ..'i    i.- 

Speaking  of  rb-  '--c.ai  and  ecoi.on.ic  aPtr- 
native  that  mu.'-'  bf  otT.oed  the  miprt-scd 
peoples  of  the  F-.i-^i^.  ro,  (  ;•  merit  t  ■  inct^i  e 
them  to  revolt  acir..-*  rj-p'p^srr":  }e  em- 
phasiztd:  "The  s'.o.otro  ■;  livint:  on  'he 
Eur<  pean  con-ir a  :  •  n.io'  P-  raif^'d  '^  'n  '  .-f 
the  level  of  Gr'-.o  Broao.  Bo'  tbi^  i-  i  ^  *  all 
Present  British  ■^•.on.od^  a'  wf  P.  a-  Emo- 
pean  living  s»nnd;-rd'  riiu.^*  e'.'i  rualP.  rea(  h 
the  level  ol  tp>^  .AT'oT-.ran  -'  .ndard  '^f  ov.-.t^  " 
B-vin  drc'.a  P^io.p  ;.:^  p'  o  t  bv  a,  oiae: 
Y  II  cannot  f*  '  :o.  er  :  --nic  ecruiP iir .onr 
in  Europe  ' n  ^Picii  •■'  brnPl  ^onnd  pOnrai 
and  social  s' -r-- •  ;;r.  !^  nri-P  toe  livrnu  starai- 
ards  both  in  Fnt-Po-.d  a-d  <n  the  Eur'p<:-; 
continent  reacii  AnvTicRn  '-and'.rd-  Raz- 
ing of  the  livinp  -^ oo  ..i^rri  •(  •b'--"  1- v-p  !>^ 
the  O'le  tod  pp  10",ri-a'  •"  prr-ecive  t..-- 
Iffs  and  -h.  PnitrPni:  ot  r\nrenr:f5^  v],:r].  m 
the  end  leads  v  ecn^n.lc  and  p  •!)';.. 'il 
disaster" 

There    can    be    no    fi    ui  •     •  ]~.&i    M--     B' ■>   :  . 
who    next    t.o    Church. P    p    ■  xr,?iv    BntauPs 
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most  reliable  leader,  has  thought  deeply 
about  these  matters.     Elaborating,  he  added; 

"Labor  ct  st  is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  final 
product  Therefore  labor  cost  mu=t  be  equal- 
ized. Thet"  mu.'t  be  a  universal  labor  stand- 
ard. This  will  re.-ult  In  stability  Nothing 
that  Hitler  can  offer  In  the  way  of  European 
economic  autarchy,  or  that  an  econcmic 
autarchy  of  the  21  republics  ot  the  Western 
Hemisphere  could  offer,  can  nroduce  this  sta- 
bility. We  tried  to  work  out  something  like 
that  In  peace  year.s  through  the  International 
Labor  Office  in  Geneva. 

-But."  added  the  Labor  Mlai.ster.  leaning 
back  heavily  m  his  hard  chair  and  breaking 
Into  a  broari-tocthed  grin,  "ttie  great  weak- 
ness of  the  LeatTue  of  Nations  was  that  it  had 
a  political  head,  a  labor  tail,  and  no  real  eco- 
nomic body.  In  fact,  the  labor  tail  never  met 
the  political  head.  This  was  one  of  the  mam 
factors  contributing  to  the  failure  of  the 
League.  Th-^  League  of  Na-ion-  was  top- 
heavy" 

When  I  a.-k'?d  Bevai  which  wa~  the  most 
pressing  problem  for  the  Brit>h  Ministry  of 
Labor  today,  he  answered  me  m  the  .^ingle 
word,  "Manpower"     Then  he  said 

"It  IS  not  generally  understood  how  much 
manpower  is  needed  in  this  war.  People  are 
apt  to  lock  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  cf 
previous  wars,  but  the  technical  advances  re- 
quired more  workers,  more  apparatus,  mere 
appliances  u.'ed  in  every  piece  of  armament 
than  ever  before  This  requiied  additional 
skilled  labor  This  manpower  is  taken  out  of 
industry  Because  of  the  necessity  for  civil 
defense,  today  we  have  more  policemen,  move 
firemen,  more  wardens,  and  other  civil-defen-e 
workers  than  ever  before.  All  these  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  labor  ma.ket.  The  civil 
defense  alone  cf  Great  Britain  today  involves 
larger  manpower  than  did  the  entire  military 
defense  of  the  British  Isles  in  1914  E^-ery 
Inch  of  the  beaches  has  to  be  defended, 
requiring  manpower 

"Therefore,  considering  that  Gerniany  used 
slave  labor  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and 
other  conquered  nations,  It  may  be  said  that 
Great  Britain  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  in 
the  way  of  organizing  her  manpower  for  the 
tremendous  needs  of  war  production." 
Bevin's  essential  modesty  Is  reflected  in  this 
very  statement  and  in  his  reference  to  what 
Britain  has  done;  for  It  was  "Ernie,"  as  the 
workers  call  him.  who  did  this  Job.  British 
people  of  all  classes  are  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  no  one  else  could  have  done  the 
Job  half  so  well.  Bevln  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing the  organization  of  British  manpower  for 
war  production  with  minimum  friction,  and 
all  the  decisions  and  ministerial  orders  which 
he  has  issued  are  the  result  of  agreements 
arrived  at  between  both  parties,  industry  and 
labor,  after  free  debate  before  the  Minister  of 
Labor. 

In  his  conveisaticn  with  me.  Bevm  empha- 
sized the  spirit  of  cooperation  of  both  indus- 
try and  labor  and  told  me  that  he  has  rela- 
tively few  troubles  and  disputes  in  arriving 
at  agreements.  "You  see,"  he  said,  with  a 
grin,  "we  have  this  advantage:  Everyone 
wants  to  win  the  war." 

Bevin  believes  efficiency  cf  workers  lias  not 
appreciably  suffered  because  of  bombing  by 
the  German  air  force,  and  he  told  me  that 
there  had  been  greater  nervousness  about 
bombing   a   year  ago   than   there    Is   tcday 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  for  from  what 
I  have  seen  in  England  tiie  British  workers, 
like  all  ether  c'a.sscs  of  the  British  popula- 
tion, are  completely  inured  to  the  bombing 
and  also  too  bored  by  it  to  be  annoyed. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Bevin  the  pointed  ques- 
tion. "To  what  extent  has  the  Minister  of 
Labor  been  able  to  maintain  wage  and  living 
standards  cf  British  labor  since  the  war  be- 
gan, and  what  are  the  assurances  that  labor's 
hard-wen  gnins  will  be  fully  restored  after 
the  war?"  he  answered  readily  enough: 

"Living  standards  as  counted  In  money 
have  improved.    Naturally,  not  all  the  money 


can  be  spent  because  cf  war-time  restrictions 
and  rationing,  but  the  people  are  very  wisely 
putting  their  m.oney  into  state  and  defense 
bonds.  Generally  speaking,  welfare,  social 
service^,  etc  .  have  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Health  standards  are  better  despite 
rations  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  built  up  a  better  health 
reserve  during  the  past  15  years  because 
of  the  improved  social  standards  since 
the  last  war.  A;  f:ir  as  wage  and  hour  stand- 
ards since  the  war  began  are  concerned,  the 
main  change  has  been  the  gvi.iranteed  week 
in  certain  industties.  This  means  that  in- 
stead of  an  hourly  wage  the  workers  get  an 
average  weekly  wage.  The  employer  cannot 
sack  the  worker  without  the  permission  of 
the  National  service  officer,  who  has  been 
cppointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labor.  What 
are  we  doing  is  to  take  a  man  out  of  the  free 
labor  market  and  guarantee  him  employment 
and  an  a\'erage  wage, 

•A-s  far  as  labor's  hard-won  gains,  as  you 
call  them,  are  concerned"^and  here  again 
Bevin  broke  into  his  almost  impish  grin. — 
"you  may  be  inters  s.ed  m  knowing  that  the 
employer-,  rather  than  the  workers,  have  been 
after  me  asking  for  the  restoration  of  some  of 
the  trade-union  practices.  Labor  has  achieved 
such  a  security  under  the  present  set-up  that 
It  might  not  be  too  anxious  to  have  some  of 
those  so-called  hard-won  gains  restored  after 
the  war.  althoush  you  may  be  assured  that 
all  tho.^e  fundamental  rights  which  labor  has 
nsreed  to  sacrifice  for  th"  duration  will  be 
fully  restored  then.  There  is  complete  agree- 
ment as  to  that " 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  kind 
cf  future  British  labor  does  envisage  and  as 
to  what  specific  fundamental  chaiiges  labor 
hopes  for  in  the  econcmic  and  political  struc- 
ture of  Britain  after  the  war,  Bevm  told  me 
that  the  machinery  for  changes  was  already 
established,  and  that  he  had  complete  con- 
fidence that  a  rational  dis'-U'^sion  en  the  part 
of  all  sections  of  British  life  concerned  would 
ensue  He  empha.sized  his  feeling  that  both 
capital  and  labor  had  learned  very  much  and 
that  the  war  had  brought  them  much  closer 
together  than  ever  before,  and  added;  "There 
is  a  much  better  understanding  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  tod.iy  than  during  the  last 
war," 

Speaking  very  deliberately,  weighing  every 
word,  he  concluded: 

"You  see.  everybody  is  locking  for  a  system. 
Locking  fcr  a  system  which  guarantees  the 
ordinary  welfare  and  security  of  the  people. 
But  m  creating  such  a  system  we  must  pre- 
serve all  the  best  that  individual  initiatrve 
and  enterprise  can  give  us  But  we  must 
make  sure  to  have  no  bureaucratic  state. 
There  must  be  initiative,  but  the  evils  cf  un- 
directed and  uncontrf  lied  organization  and 
competition  must  be  ;iboli>hed  ' 

After  talking  for  1  hour  to  this  heavy-set 
broad-shouldered  man  In  his  large  and 
gloomy  office  at  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  This  son 
of  tlie  British  workm^'  class  and  former  sec- 
retary of  the  Transport  General  Workers" 
Union,  who  used  to  be  commonly  referred  to 
as  "the  dockers'  K  C  '  will  be  heard  of  in 
the  future  Today  he  is  coordinating  the 
re'^ources  of  industry  and  labor  in  a  gigantic 
production  effort  that  will  help  Britain  to 

take  the  offensive  in  the  air  in  the  spring  of 
1942  Tomorrow  he  will  coordinate  the  re- 
sourcs  of  British  industry  and  labor  for 
peace 

There  was  deep  ,sir.cerity  in  his  voice  v. hen 
he  gave  me  this  message  for  American  labor: 

"Tell  them  British  labor  does  not  believe 
that  progress  is  possible  without  liberty  and 
free  association  The  latter  is  the  essence 
cf  the  trade-union  movement  Under  nazi- 
ism  this  would  be  destroyed,  ar.d  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  British  trade-unionism  falls, 
so  will  American  trade-unionism  and  trade- 
unionism   everywhere   in  the   world." 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

I  or   MICHIC.M* 

IN  THE  ijoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  October  10.  1941 

ARTICLE  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE  AND  AN 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DISPATCH  FROM 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Mr.  HOF«FMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
administration  pet  national  defense 
through  a  policy  dictated  by  labor  organ- 
izations? 

It  is  difilcult  to  understand  how  the 
administration  can  get  adequate  pro- 
duction by  yielding  first  to  the  demands 
of  one  labor  organization,  then  to  the 
demands  of  the  other. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  Nazi 
agents  have  a  liand  in  the  many  strikes 
that  are  being  instigated.  On  this  sub- 
ject I  prirt  here  an  article  by  David 
Lawrence: 

Nazi  AgentB  Apply  Brakes  on  Outpot^ 
Strikes  Cievei^ly  Engineered  Prove  Diffi- 
cult TO  T|t.\CE 

i( By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Nazi  technique  in  creating  dissension 
inside  Amerjca  is  to  foment  as  many  strikes 
as  possible  j  This  is  understandable  because 
it  Is  perhaps  the  best  way  to  curtail  America's 
production.  It  is  better  than  torpedoing  ships 
at  sea.  because  the  American  naval  and  aerial 
patrol  now  Js  becoming  very  effective. 

The  Nazi  i  agents  are  succeeding  In  their 
objective,  tfhey  are  using  dupes  wherever 
possible  but  mostly  they  are  planting  key 
agents  here  find  there  to  bring  about  what  are 
known  as  vinauthorized  and  wildcat  strikes. 
The  origin  of  these  Is  mysterious.  Yet  wild- 
cat strikes  tre  increasing.  J 

The  leadefs  and  ofHcers  of  both  the  CI  O.' 
and  the  A.  F  of  L.  unions,  themselves  patri- 
otic individuals,  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  about  unauthorized  strikes 
Sometimes  they  concur  when  the  employer 
dismisses  tl^e  strikers.  But  too  often  the 
organizers  ^f  these  strikes  have  developed 
some  sembliince  of  a  grievance  so  it  is  hard 
to  tell  the  difference  between  a  striker  who 
has  a  delib^ra^e  purpose  in  frustrating  pro- 
duction and  one  who  Is  merely  abusing  the 
right  to  strite. 

ERRjpRS   come   home    TO   ROOST 

Unfortunately,  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion has  discouraged  the  use  of  forc6  In  deal- 
ing with  thfc)se  strikers  who  deal  In  violence. 
Not  only  hbs  the  administration  failed  to 
bring  to  book  these  who  are  guilty  of  using 
labor-unionj  schemes  to  extort  money — an 
offense  punishable  under  the  Federal  anti- 
racketeering  law— but  the  Supreme  Court  by 
some  of  Itsldecisions  has  Indicated  that  vio- 
lence as  a  aictlve%i  handling  strikes  has  to 
be  proved  irnost  to  the  point  cf  bloodshed 
before  c^eriion  can  be  punished. 

The  %hcle  labor  problem  Is  filled  with  mis- 
takes made  by  a  partlsan-mtnd-d  adminis- 
tration whitfh  now  are  ccmlng  home  to  rocst 
The  defensa  program  can  be  easily  sabotaged, 
and  the  Nail  agents  know  It  Is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  delaf  and  break  down  American  pro- 
duction      1 

On  the  slightest  pretext  a  strike  can  be 
called  or  cqarges  can  be  trumped  up  against 
the  emplcytr  'inder  the  Wag.ier  Act  Such  a 
thing  as  hUhng  detectives  to  find  out  what  is 
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going  en  u  Way  of  sub%'ersive  tactics  or  by 
sabotage  has  been  ruled  cut  The  latxirltes 
call  this  ■  tspicnage"  and  thty  ha-.e  succeed- 
ed In  ending  virtually  all  forms  of  counter- 
espionage, thus  leaving  the  field  free  to  the 
Nazi  agents 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  tufllcicntly  staffi-d  to  find 
the  Nazi  agents  in  America  .-  mdustniU  plants. 
In  the  last  war  llie  employers  were  aided  by 
private  agencies,  most  all  of  which  in  some 
way  were  tied  In  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  effort. 

Ptnrs  T    B    I.   t'NDER  FIRE 

But  the  Nazis,  operating  for  a  long  while 
with  the  Communists  as  a  front,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  tying  the  hands  of  the  FBI. 
BO  far  as  delecting  the  promoters  of  disorder 
in  manufacturing  plant*; 

The  Nazis  are  much  mnre  clever  In  their 
maneuvers  during  this  war  than  the  la?t. 
They  know  that  by  planting  agents  here  and 
there  they  can  play  upon  the  cupidity  of 
Indtvidual.s  and  persuade  them  to  strike  for 
higher  pay  or  a  closed  shop  or  anything  else 
that  will  embarras.s  production  Tlie  loss 
in  man-hotirs  since  the  emergency  began  has 
been  minimized  hv  various  defenders  of  labor 
because  they  think  It  Is  a  reflection  on  them. 
Actually  it  Is  a  manifestation  of  the  inability 
of  the  leaders  to  di!«clpline  their  men  The 
answer  is  not  to  cry  out  for  more  responsi- 
bility for  union  ofBcers.  desirable  as  that 
may  be,  for  such  a  change  from  instability 
to  stability  comeg  only  after  a  long  evolution. 
It  does  not  meet  the  lmm<^diate  problem 

The  solution  for  the  present  emergency  Is 
a  statute  like  that  of  Canada,  which  requires 
a  strike  vote  to  be  taken  before  there  can  be 
suspension  of  operations  in  any  defense  plant 
and  this  vote  to  be  supervised  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency 

Sentiment  in  C>  uen-i^  fur  some  form  ot 
protection  of  the  defense  proeram  and  of  the 
right  of  patriotic  worker*  to  work  without 
having  their  effort^s  satxuaged  is  growing. 
Senator  ODaniel.  the  new  Member  from 
Texas,  in  a  recent  speech  said 

"I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  person  within  the 
souna  of  my  voice  who  d')es  not  positively 
know  that  in  the  United  States  there  have 
been  Instance.^  of  freemen  beln«  beaten  over 
the  head  with  a  pun  or  a  club  or  otherwise 
punished  or  threatened  by  force  or  violence 
by  union  labor  lender  racketeers  or  their 
thugs  or  cohort?  'or  n'  cnher  reason  than 
those  freemen  soueht  t<'  work  at  hiwftil  Jobs 
of  their  uwn  chiismE  Such  thiucs  have 
happened  because  no  sufficient  effort  has 
been  exerted  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  such  actions  unlawful  a:^d  punishable 
by  adequate   penalty." 

There  can  be  ni  doubt  that  as  the  public 
makes  the  Memixrs  of  Concress  feel  their 
responsibility  for  proteclinc  the  defense  pro- 
gram, the  flow  of  producfon  will  be  iiicreased 
and  there  will  be  much  less  success  for  the 
Nazi  agents,  whose  natural  business  it  is  to 
stop  the  AmcrlcAn  program  at  its  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  form(,r  union  ofBclal. 
Daniel  W.  Trary.  now  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  evidently  behcves  tl;e 
administration  should  hew  to  the  line, 
treat  all  alike.  I  include  herewith  an  A  P. 
dii;patch  under  date  cf  October  1  from 
Seattle,  Wash.: 

L'NiTED   States  '^m^^ir  OrnriAr    Hrrs   Unions' 

Closed-Shop  Stanek-  Tracy  UacEi,  They  Do 

Their  Own  Organizing 

(By  tl  e  Associated  Press) 

Seattle.  Wask  .  October  1  —A  high  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  oScial.  himself  a  former  labor- 
union  lender,  said  today  that  "labor  ought  not 
to  ask  the  Government  to  force  employers  to 
give  them  a  closed  shop." 

"Labor's  Job  is  to  do  its  own  organizing." 
Bald  Daniel  W  Tracy.  S«ccnd  Assistant  Sec- 
retary   of    Labor,   after    his    arrr,  al    here    Icr 


union  sessions  preceding  next  weeks  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  convention. 

He  said  in  an  interview  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  and  is  taking  a  hand  for  the 
closed  shop,  particularly  on  Federal  projects 
where  labor  is  insisting  that  only  memt)er8  of 
its  unions  be  hired. 

COMPtTLStON   CHARGFD 

"There  may  be  60  members  of  the  union  on 
the  Job  to  40  men  who  are  not  members." 
commented  Tracy,  who  was  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  for  7  years  prior  to  entering  the 
Labor  Department.  "That  means,  in  effect, 
that  the  Government  has  to  help  organize  the 
40.  Tlie  law  prohibits  an  employer  from  ex- 
ercising any  compulsion  on  the  employee.  It 
should  apply  equally  when  the  Government 
is  doing  the  employing 

"Labor  leaders  should  appreciate  that  what 
the  Government  glveth  the  Goveniment  can 
take  away.  If  the  Government  now  is  to  aid 
in  obtaining  a  closed  shop,  another  adminL<=- 
tration  might  have  a  policy  exactly  tlie 
opp>osite. 

RFVERSAL  SEEN  POSSIBLE 

"It  Is  conceivable  that  some  future  ad- 
ministration might  aid  in  establishing  the 
open-shop  principle,  or  even  that  of  the  non- 
union shop  " 

The  veteran  of  30  years  of  union  activi- 
ties expressed  the  belief  that  "a  union  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  Its  members  doesn't  find  it  hard  to 
gain  new  members" 

Advocating  the  obtaining  of  closed-shop 
agreements  by  a  convincing  approach  to  em- 
ployers, he  asserted: 

"lou  don't  see  strikes  where  there  are 
closed-shop  agreements.  Ihey  are  oeneflcial 
to  employers  as  well  as  to  workmen." 


Addresses  Friends  and  Members  of 
American  Labor  Party 
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HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    Nl  W   YORK 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFP  RESENT  A  TT\TS 


F'ldav.  October  10   1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     VITO    MARCANTONIO 
OF  NEV,'  YORK 


Mr,  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  pranted  to  ext^^nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowine  addres.-^  delivered  by  me  Septem- 
ber 29.  1941,  at  a  meetmg  sponsored  by 
the  Kinp,^  County  Committee  to  Rebuild 
the  American  Labor  Party  and  held  lX. 
the  Coney  Island  Velodrome,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friend^.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  American  Labor  Party  As  you 
know,  I  have  been  the  sole  Representative  in 
Congress  of  the  American  LBb<  r  Party. 
Throughout  the  past  Congress  and  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  at  all  times  sought  to  exerci.'e 
my  duties  as  a  Representative  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people 

Because  of  this  policy  which  I  have  con- 
sistently followed.  I  have  time  and  time  aeain 
found  myself  in  the  position  where  I  havt 


had  to  vote  with  a  minority  and  on  occasions 
have  had  to  stand  alone  against  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  ' 

Last  June  I  cast  my  first  lone  vole  against 
appropriations  for  so-called  defense.  I  have 
had  to  vote  alone  several  times  since  then  in 
opposition  to  what  waa  then  called  national 
defense.  In  doing  so,  as  1  liave  reijcatedly 
Stated.  1  did  not  vote  against  these  nrniameiit 
appropriations  because  I  wae  opposed  lo  gen- 
uine national  defense.  I  voted  again.si  tliein 
because  these  funds  were  not  being  utiUzetl 
for  the  purposes  of  the  d(.ltn.->e  of  our  Na- 
tion, its  shores,  or  its  natioiiai  lutetc-ts  but 
were  intended  to  be  employed  as  a  weapon 
for  aggreauTe  actions  m  imperialistic  enter- 
prises 

I  repeatedly  stated  at  that  tune  and 
throughout  this  period  that  armaments,  con- 
scription, and  war  was  the  program  of  the 
Wall  Street -Downing  Street  axis  in  its  fi^;ht 
against  the  Rome-Tokyo-Berlin  axis,  both 
axes  engaged  in  war  for  imperialist  pains,  im- 
perialist domination  of  conqufred  rations 
and  exploitation  of  mere  and  mere  jit-ople. 

Therefore,  in  opposing  the  prugiam  of 
armaments  and  conscription.  I  did  sci  bt-cause 
of  my  opposition  to  imperialism  and  fascism; 
iitiperialism  and  fasci.sm  irrespective  of  Its 
natiohal  character.  At  no  time  wa.--  my  op- 
position due  to  any  pacifist  sentmients.  My 
ciondemnation  was  not  of  only  one  axis,  bvit 
of  both  axes. 

At  all  limes  I  expre.'i.'Ned  the  determination 
not  to  surrender  to  eitlicr  cf  these.  In  the 
world  of  June  1940.  when  I  cast  my  first  lore 
vote  in  opposuion  to  the  Wall  Street  pro- 
gram. I  stated  that  the  United  Stales  could 
not  be  successfully  invaded 

That  wh.--  a  w.-rld  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  was  neutral  and  iiot  In  danger  oj  con- 
quest We  a:',  knew  then,  we  know  now.  the 
program  of  Adolf  Hitler  We  knew  then,  as 
we  know  now.  that  it  was  and  still  is  a  pro- 
gram of  world  conquest  We  knrw  then,  as 
we  must  realize  now.  that  an  unconquerert 
Soviet  Union  constituteci  a  most  important 
consideration  in  ihe  defente  of  the  United 
States  against  physical  and  ideological  con- 
quest on  the  part  of   the  Na/js. 

The  Adolf  Iiiler  plan  for  world  conquest 
can  never  be  corned  cut  as  lonp  a.v  these 
two  great  nation?,  the  United  Slates  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  remain  unconquered 
physlciiliy  and  ideolotiically  The  conque^^t 
of  either  one  of  the  two  makes  the  conquest 
of  the  other  almost  a  certainty  Hence,  so 
long  as  the  S<iviet  Union  remained  out  of  the' 
war.  s<  ionp  as  It  was  t>eyond  the  roach  of 
Adolf  Hitler  so  long  as  the  Nazis  were  kept 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
was  n<  t  In  military  danper  and,  therefore, 
we  could  very  well  challenge  and  oppose  a 
pn-^era-n  which  at  that  time  could  only  have 
meant   war   for  imperialist    aims 

The  realities  Ir  a  world  of  an  unconquered 
Russia  and  an  unconquered  United  States 
necessitated  unity  on  the  part  of  all  democ- 
racy-lovme  pople  for  a  people's  peace  TTie 
realities  of  a  world  In  which  either  one  of 
these  "WO  Nations  is  faced  with  conquest 
make  obvious  the  impossibility  of  a  people's 
peace  with  nazi-ism  and  demand  a  people's 
victory  over  na^l-lsm 

Let  me  particularize  a  little  further.  A 
conqui  red  Soviet  RussSa  w;]]  mean  the  e^tab- 
llphment  of  a  Nazi  bridcehei.d  within  a  row- 
boat  distance  of  our  northwtstern  f-!iores, 
Alaska  It  will  mean  a  Nazi-contn  Ued  Japan 
compelled  t<5  do  the  bidding  of  .Adolf  Hitler 
who.  by  his  conquest  of  Ru.*ia,  will  be  placed 
In  a  military  position  similar  to  the  military 
position  which  now  exists  bet  wet  ii  Germany 
and  Italy,  caused  by  H. tiers  conquest  of 
Austria. 

We  villi  no  longer  be  denlliig  with  a  Fascist 
Japan,  serving  Pasci'^t  Japanese  Interests, 
which  is  bad  enough:  hut  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  a  Fascist  J;;par.  doing  the 
slave-like  bidding  of  Adolf  Hitler  which 
Benito  Mussolini  is  now  doing. 
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A  conquered  R--:«^ia  w:ll  also  lead  to  the 
Ideolngical  conquest  of  the  United  States 
preparing  our  land,  jus^t  as  France  was  made 
ready,  for  the  ph:  sical  blows.  A  victorious 
Hitler  in  Ru??ia.  with  all  oJ  the  tremendous 
resources  and  industries  of  Russia  at  his 
command,  will  place  Hitler  in  a  position 
whereby  his  collaborators  In  the  United 
States  and  In  Enirland  will  be  able  to  iTse 
his  strength  to  unrlermme  both  England  and 
America  to  bring  about  that  collaboration 
With  Adolf  Hitler  which  will  be  tantamount 
to  a  capitulation 

No  antl-Fa=cist.  no  believer  in  democracy, 
and.  above  all.  no  American  who  loves  his 
country.  Irrespective  of  his  race,  hts  color. 
Ills  cretd,  or  hi.«  ecunomic  status,  will  sit  l£0- 
lationally  by.  Wheelering  away  the  time,  and 
await  this  tragic  event  which  will  plunge  the 
world  once  again  into  an  age.  darker  for  hu- 
manity, and  particularly  labor,  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen  heretofore 

It  Is  being  said  by  some  of  the  appea.sers 
that  the  scorched-earth  policy  will  make 
Russia  of  no  value  to  Hitler.  These  ladies 
and  gentlemen  forget  that  Adolf  Hitler  has 
proven  himself  mcst  cruelly  skillful  In  forcing 
the  people  of  conquered  nations  to  work  for 
him  to  produce  his  sinews  of  war.  Men  in 
his  Nazi  machine  are  trained  for  Just  this 
piirpose.  While  the  scorched  earth  will  add 
to  Hitler's  difficulties,  they  will  not  be  In- 
surmoitr.table  It  will  be  Just  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  industries  and  the  natural 
resources  of  a  conquered  Soviet  Union  will  be 
placed  in  play  against  the  United  States  of 
America  if  Hitler's  armies  are  successful  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  very  little  patience  with  the  argu- 
ment that  Adolf  Hitler  made  an  attack  on 
the  Srjviet  Union  in  desperation:  that  his  in- 
vasii  n  was  an  act  of  a  mad  man.  A  cold- 
blooded apprr.isal  of  the  situation  makes  it 
obvious  that  his  invasion  cf  the  Soviet  Union 
was  part  of  his  scheme  of  world  conquest. 
He.  himself,  has  told  the  German  people  that 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  existed,  he  could 
not  carry  out  his  plan  against  the  remaining 
democracies.  He  cannot  very  well  send  an 
expeditionary  force  to  Dakar,  or  to  any  part 
cf  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  long  as  there 
exists  a  powerful,   well-armed  Soviet   Union. 

His  hatred  for  the  United  States  is  well 
known.  He  knows  that  world  conquest  is 
Impossible  without  defeating  the  United 
States,  and  he  knows  that  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States  is  impossible  without  first 
crushing  the  Soviet  Union.  He  could  not 
carry  out  the  scheme  for  the  "new  order"  so 
long  as  conquered  people  found  hope  in  the 
existence  of  these  great  countries.  A  world 
with  Adolf  Hitler  and  with  a  Nazi  military 
machine  made  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  mutual  Our 
nat.onal  Interests,  our  very  existence  and 
independence,  become  interdependent. 

Therefore,  In  the  light  of  this  situation, 
what  course  shall  the  American  people  now 
follow"?  What  course  shall  the  American 
people  follow  which  will  be  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people''  It  is  pro- 
posed by  certain  groups  in  the  United  States 
that  this  Is  the  war  for  which  we  were  wait- 
ing; that  this  is  the  kind  of  war  in  which 
both  Stalin  and  Hitler  will  destroy  each  other; 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  war  which  will  end 
both  nazi-ism  and  communism.  This  talk  is 
"the  talk  not  of  peace  lovers,  not  of  people 
who  are  Interested  in  maintaining  our  liber- 
ties, but  it  is  the  talk  cf  men  and  women  who 
have  Increased  in  stature — as  heels  with 
which  Adolf  Hitler  tramples  over  conquered 
nations 

Granting  thi.ir  desire  to  destroy  commun- 
ism, are  they  not  taking  too  much  of  a 
gamble  with  Americanism?  Are  they  not 
risking  the  very  independence  of  our  coun- 
try? For  unless  we  Insure  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  we  will  be  faced  with  the  alternative, 
the  smashing  of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the 
smashmg  cf  the  Soviet  Union  places  America 
In  immediate  danger  of  physical  and,  I  re- 


peat again  and  again  ar.d  again    Ideological 
conqur'st. 

We  do  know,  and  it  is  universally  admitted 
by  all  Americans,  and,  although  covertly  de- 
nied, yet  overtly  admitted  by  even  those  who 
have  been  advancing  this  propc-al,  that 
Adolf  Hitler  and  nazi-ism  n.is  the  United 
S*ates  aj  an  object  in  the  plan  for  conquest. 
On  the  other  hand,  everj'one  knows  that  Rus- 
sia is  not  fighting  a  war  to  impose  commu- 
nism by  force  of  arms  on  any  people;  that  she 
is  fighting  a  war  in  defense  cf  her  territory, 
cf  her  indeptndence,  cf  her  people,  and  in 
defen.e  of  c;v;l;znt:cn  against  nazi-lsm  and 
its  high  priest,  Adolf  Hitler.  The  argument  of 
'•let  these  two  destroy  each  other"  is  there- 
fore a  clever,  subtle  piece  of  brazt-n  Nazi 
propaganda. 

The  proposal  as  has  been  advanced  by  others 
that  this  Situation  gives  tis  time;  that  while 
Hitler  IS  fighting  in  the  Soviet  Union  we 
gain  time  to  build  up  our  own  defenses.  The 
danger  of  this  position  is  that  It  leaves  us 
most  inadequately  defended,  because.  I  re- 
peat, a  conquered  Soviet  Uiiicn  will  leave 
the  United  S*ates  exposed  n  a  world  domi- 
nated by  Adolf  Hitler  While  it  .s  true  that 
during  this  period  we  must  continue  to  build 
cur  defenses,  we  must  also  realize  that  to- 
day because  of  our  mutual  interesis,  because 
of  the  realries  of  the  situation,  that  our  first 
line  cf  defense  is  built  ui)cn  an  unccnquered 
Russia.  The  conquest  of  Rus.sia  means  the 
destruction  of  our  first  line  cf  defense. 

To  rely  on  time  only  as  defense  will  lead  us 
into  a  sad  predicament.  A  Nazi-ccnquered 
Russia  brings  nazi-ism  and  a  Nazi  army,  with 
a  Nazi-dcmmated  Japanese  Navy,  to  cur  very 
shores 

From  the  standpoint  of  strict  national  de- 
fense, from  the  standpoint  of  the  defense  of 
our  shores,  from  the  standpoi  t  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  independence,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  defense  against  capitulation  to 
nazi-ism.  from  the  standpoint  of  preventing 
conditioning  for  conquest  of  the  United 
Stages  as  it  happened  m  ^  ranee,  from  the 
standpoint  of  cur  very  existence  we  have  no 
c.'her  alter. lative  as  a  free  nation  than  to 
ru.-h  immediate  and  cfRci-rit  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  so  as  to  insure  the  defeat  of  nazi-ism, 
not  .s  a  sentimental  proposition  but  as  an 
unavoidable  propositicn  of  survival 

The  fisht  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  fight  of 
the  United  States  What  will  bring  about  the 
def'i'at  cf  Hitler  is  throwing  iiito  that  fight  ail 
of  the  aid  that  Russia  needs  in  materials,  m 
munitions,  and  all  ether  necessities  of  war. 
I  say  that  this  is  so  important  and  so  vital  to 
our  own  national  existence  that  we  must  be 
ready  to  take  any  step  to  defend  this  pipe  line 
from  cur  second  and  third  l:ne  cf  defense  to 
our  first  line  of  defense  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  a  ccnsLstent  pursuance  of  a  policy  of 
genuine  national  defense.  Armaments  in 
June  1940  was  net  genuine  national  defense. 
Aid  to  the  .so-called  Allies  then  was  not  genu- 
ine national  defense  An  arsenal  for  democ- 
racy policy  then  was  not  a  genuine  policy  for 
democracy.  Then  we  were  aiming  and  carry- 
ing out  a  program  for  imperialist  aggression. 
I  opposed  it. 

Now  in  September  1941  armaments,  aid  to 
the  countries  that  are  figh'ing  Hitler,  and 
particularly  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  na- 
tional defense,  because  a  victory  for  Adolf 
Hitler  Will  remove  from  the  world  an  inde- 
pendent Russia,  and  impo.-e  thereby  on  our 
country  a  victory  for  fcreigii  fascism  as  well 
as  a  victory  for  dom.estic  fas::ism. 

Cciisequently  I  now  not  only  support  the 
arsenal  for  democracy  policy,  but  shall  Insist 
that  the  products  of  this  arsenal  be  safely  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain. 
China,  and  all  other  countries  fighting  Hitler- 
ism.  In  advocating  aid  to  th'-se  people  gvn- 
umely  engaged  in  the  fight  igamst  Hitlensm 
it  does  not  mean  that  we  lor  one  moment  give 
up  the  fight  against  imperial  sm  of  any  brand. 
In  fact,  we  maintain  that  -he  fight  against 
Hitler  can  best  be  won  by  assuring  and  giving 
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to  the  people  of  India  their  freedom.  In  as- 
suring the  emancipation  from  all  sorts  of  im- 
perialism, not  only  of  the  conquered  countries 
but  cf  those  cojintries  that  find  themselves 
under  the  imperialism  of  Wall  Street  or  Down- 
ing Street.  I  ref^r  specifically  to  Puerto  Bico 
Hitler's  "fifth  column"  in  South  America  can 
best  be  defeated  by  assuring  the  Latin 
Americaris  cf  our  desire  to  destroy  Wall  Street 
imperialism  as  Wiell  as  Hitlerlsm  in  Latin  and 
South  America 

May  I  say  to  the  p)€ople  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion and  to  the  people  of  Italy  that  the  smash- 
ing of  Hitlerism  will  mean  the  liberaMon  cf 
the  Italian  people  from  under  the  iron  heel  cf 
the  Nazis.  In  this  connection  let  me  say  that 
a  victorious  Soviet  Union  and  a  United  States 
of  America  in  which  the  people  have  partici- 
pated in  a  demcKJratic  program  of  defense,  will 
guarantee  againit  the  return  of  the  Downing 
Street  economic  exploitation  of  the  Italian 
people. 

Defeat  for  Hitler  by  a  people's  program  for 
this  defeat  insiires  a  free  Italy  for  which 
Guiseppe  Garibkldl  has  fought.  May  I  say 
to  those  who  %re  not  of  Italian  extraction 
gathered  here  tonight,  place  the  Italian  sol- 
dier in  the  anti-Fascist  trenches  and  he  will 
equal  the  best  antl-Fasclst  fighters  of  any 
other  nation  His  refusal  to  fight  for  fascism 
and  Hitler  is  a  compliment  of  the  courage 
and  the  IntegrltSy  of  the  Italian  people 

Therefore,  discrimination  against  people  of 
our  race  such  at  Is  being  practiced  now  lends 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  appeasers  and  to  the 
agents  of  Adol|.  Hitler.  This  goes  for  dis- 
crimination against  the  Negroes,  the  Jews,  the 
Catholics,  and  Anybody  else,  irrespective  of 
his  race,  color,  fr  creed. 

The  people  of  the  world  have  always  de- 
sired peace,  ^eace  in  the  world  of  1940 
could  have  beeii  attained  through  a  demo- 
cratic peace,  ,  Hitler's  latest  moves  have 
smashed  any  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  for  a  delnocratic  peace  without  first 
obtaining  a  people's  victory  through  the  mil- 
itary defeat  of  i  Hitler. 

Any  talk  of  ipeace  without  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  is  Just  ^s  false  a  peace  as  national 
defense  was  fllse  in  1940.  Consequently. 
Lindbergh  Co.,  ^erlin,  Inc..  are  exploiting  the 
true  peace  sentiments  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  Fascist  1  purposes,  both  domestic  and 
foreign  Appeasement  Is  no  longer  the  word 
for  it.  This  coijipany  is  seeking  to  Inject  into 
the  blood  stre|m  of  America  the  Insidious 
doctrine  of  vicious  Vichyism. 

Let  us  examine  their  program  for  a  mo- 
ment and  let  i|s  see  how  genuinely  they  are 
interested  in  p^ace.  If  the  crisis  which  has 
been  forced  ojii  us  by  Hitler  had  arisen  be- 
tween us  and  tthe  Soviet  Union,  would  these 
gentlemen  be  advocating  isolationism  or  ap- 
peasement? Tfcey  would  be  clamoring  for 
immediate  wal  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  same  gentlemen  do  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
vocate the  us^  of  an  expeditionary  force 
in  a  conquest  of  Central  or  South  Ameri- 
can territory.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
hesitate  one  nioment  to  advocate  the  spill- 
ing of  AmerlCEJn  blood  for  domestic  Fascist 
Imperialism.  \  But  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause they  are!  domestic  Fascists  and  have 
become  devoid  of  patriotic  feeling  that 
they  oppose  tie  defeat  of  Hitler,  who  will 
aid  them  in  <  stablLshing  domestic  fascism 
In  the  United  States  of  America — Just  as 
French  fascism!  was  established  through  the 
success  of  Addlf  Hitler's  armies  In  France 
Let  us  also  baware  of  their  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  anti+imperialist  sentiment  of  the 
American  peoj^e  for  their  Fascist  purposes. 
Let  us  bewaral  of  their  attempt  to  exploit 
the  religious  sAitiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  their  F"ascist  purposes.  Remember 
that  no  matte^  in  what  direction  they  may 
move,  they  arte  whirling  around  the  axis, 
the  Nazi-domlf  ated  axis. 

The  task  of  the  Labor  Party  is  clear.  Wt 
must  do  our  Utmost  to  unite  the  American 
people  for  defense.    In  this  connection  may 
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I  say  that  in  voting  agairul  the  extension  of 
the  draft,  I  did  uoi  act  for  the  same  reascns 
which  motivated  naany  of  the  gentlemen  in 
opposition  to  tfic  measure,  but  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  felt,  and  I  still  brlievc  and  if  I  were 
to  cast  mv  vote  again,  I  wotild  cast  it  again 
In  the  ncgativf — that  you  cannot  build  a 
strone  army  which  is  so  necessary  at  tl.is 
time  by  bieakiii^  faith  with  the  youth  of 
our  country  I  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  this  particular  measure  was  a  tactical 
error.  That  bclef  was  confirmed  Just  1  week 
later  when  the  administration  announced 
that  the  boj's  wi  uld  not  be  kept  In  the  Army 
beyond  14  or  18  months  at  most  The  best 
army  In  defense  of  democracy  la  an  army 
composed  of  young  n»i  n  who  have  faith  in 
thetr  legislator?  I  did  not  vote  against  the 
bill  because  I  was  opposed  to  an  adequate 
army.  On  tlic  c:intrary,  I  believe  in  an  army 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  universal  duty 
of  national  defense 

I  support  a  program  for  the  best  defense 
possible  against  Hitler  I  supjxjrt  a  pro- 
gram of  more  and  more  weapons  for  our 
forces  and  also  to  be  delivered  expeditiously 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries 
fighting  Hitler;  and  I  furthermore  support 
policies  making  ix)s£lble  these  deliveries  with- 
out any  Interfer  ""nee 

It^ls  the  patriouc  duty  of  every  American 
to  strive  for  a  united  Nation,  united  demo- 
cratically to  carry  out  thl.«  program  It  will 
be  playing  Into  Adolf  Hitler's  hands  if  we 
were  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  labor,  the  con- 
stitutional rlght-s  of  the  American  people,  the 
social  and  econf'mic  proerf^s  that  we  have 
made  in  the  pa.'t  and  to  deprive  the  people 
of  butter,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  program 
to  a  succe.^sftil  conclusion  Hitler  can  be 
smashed  and  must  be  smaslied  with  the  pres- 
ervation (if  libtriy  and  butter  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  American  Labor  Party  must  fight  for 
national  defence  and  for  the  stmnpe^t  Isborr 
movement  possiole  as  the  best  guaranty  of 
this  defense  A  shackled  and  divided  lab'jr 
movement  in  Anenca  would  not  aid  ovir  de- 
fense or  oiir  democracy,  but  will  aid  Hitler. 
One  can  read  1>  underst;ind  why  Lindbergh 
and  ccmpai  V  hfve  b'tn  consistently  fi^hiiiig 
for  the  repeal  of  those  richts  which  labor  has 
pained  after  ve-.u«;  of  struggle  Vicic  iis  Vichy- 
ism and  antilabr  hiv  th>  twins  of  the  pro- 
pram  of  our  domestic  Fiisci.'^ts  and  collabora- 
tors of  Adolf  Hi  ter 

May  I  add  s  \vord  in  connection  with  the 
American  Labor  Party  The  best  contribu- 
tion to  the  d«  t  »at  of  Hitter  is  a  smashing 
defeat  of  'ht^se  lorres  in  tlie  Amrruan  Labor 
Party  »  ho  reftjM  to  un;te  ft  r  a  Eenuine  fight 
against  Hitler,  who  arc  stiil  ••rcd-baniag  "  and 
splitting,  who  are  selling  labor  down  the 
river,  and  who  in  their  respective  labor  un- 
ions are  baby  Ad'Mf  HiUers  This  unity  must 
be  achieved,  iis  a  smiishii^p  victory  on  pri- 
mary day  by  tl«Ttion  oi  every  single  county 
Ojmmitt' eman  on  the  pngrrs-ive  siate  of 
the  Americm  Lubor  Par'y  We  have  nom- 
inated as  otn  CE  ididat(  f  ir  mayor  Fiorello  H. 
LaOuardia.  Pi  this  election,  he  carries  the 
banner  not  onlv  for  gr<xl  govrrnmcnt,  but  as 
the  champion  .;  the  citv  of  New  York  in  the 
light  against  HllJrnEm.  demestic  and  foreign 
This  municipal  election  will  mean  a  great 
deal  toward  tar  ntiing  aocut  that  national 
unity  which  l£  so  necessary  to  dispel  the  con- 
fusion which  exi.«as  in  this  time  of  our  na- 
tional peril 

Unity  in  1941  is  Jti'^t  a.":  needed  as  it  was 
In  1T;6.  1812.  and  1860  for  tlie  preservation 
of  our  Nation  and  our  independence.  These 
united  efforts  m  :=t  be  placed  behind  a  united 
program  of  building  our  defense  and  of  de- 
livering the  weipons  with  which  to  smash 
Hitler  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  those  other 
countries  that  are  fiiUiting  HiUcr.  Let  us 
therefore  uniie  .=erve  notice  tiiai  we  wiU  not 
tolerate  any  Ir.erlerence  with  this  prognun 
either  by  the  sinking  of  our  sinps  or  by  any 
other  means.     We  as  Americans  know  when 


our   l.ix'rt'.e?   are   in    diingtr.     We   as  Auitrl- 
caiiS  w^  figl;;  to  prer-  rvt   belli. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM     T7iK     .SATURDAY    EVE- 
NING POST 


Mr.  TINKHAM  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  exvtnd  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  folic  wing  edi- 
torial from  !lK  Saturday  Evt  rung  Post  of 
October  11.  1941: 
(From   he  Saturday  Evening  Pcsl  of  October 

11.   1941) 

THE    DRIFT 

It  was  s'range  and  an  ominous  sign  that 
for  6  months  alter  the  enactment  of  the  lend- 
lease  law  the  American  people  should  have 
debated  the  question.  Are  we  In  the  war? 
Stranger  still  is  the  fact  that  bcfcre  that 
debate  was  ended  another  cue  began  on  the 
question.  When  did  the  United  States  enter 
the  war  against  Germany' 

In  a  recent  one  of  his  scholarly  current  es- 
says FelLx  Morley  sucpe^ied  that  the  second 
question  m  ght  never  be  answered  precisely 
"Lacking.  ■  he  SHid.  "the  congressonal  sanc- 
tion, which  seemingly  will  not  ije  requested. 
It  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  future  historians 
to  name  the  dat>  on  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration drifted  across  the  line  which 
separates  peace  from  war  But  it  1?  npparcnt 
from  the  President  s  Labor  r>ay  address  that 
he  reeartls  the  dec  si  on  as  having,  somehow 
or  other,  been  already  made  " 

And  what  will  the  hi-torian  do  with  these 
lines  by  Dr  Morley?  They  were  true  in  both 
the  premise  stated  and  tlie  premise  impMrd 
The  United  States  was  then  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, without  having  declared  war  And  the 
premise  Implied  was  that  the  Pie^ident  alcne 
could  take  the  country  to  war.  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress. 

Beyond  the  line  I>r.  Morley  speaks  of — the 
one  that  runs  between  peace  and  war — the 
historian  will  see  another,  across  which  we 
have  drifted  in  the  same  way,  and  that  ether 
one  Is  the  line  that  divides  limited,  represen- 
tative, constitutional  government  from  a  kind 
of  unlimited  government  for  which  there  is 
yet  no  American  name. 

Two  years  ago  Dr  Motley's  words  could  have 
referred  only  to  a  foreign  country.  One  year 
ago  It  was  still  unimaginable  that  this  ccrun- 
try  could  become  involved  in  another  World 
War  unless  or  until  the  Congress  declared  war 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people.  Y>t 
that  has  happened 

When  did  it  happen? 

For  us  It  h.-.ppencd  with  the  passage  of  the 
lend-le;»se  law,  winch  the  administration  rep- 
resented as  a  measure  to  put  the  war  further 
away,  but  which  was,  as  we  said,  a  law  under 
which  the  President.  In  his  own  discretion, 
could  conduct  undeclared  war  against  Hitler 
After  that  wc  were  unable  to  support  the 
fiction  that  the  country  was  net  in  the  war 
We  said  so.  And  we  were  not  surprised  when 
the  Pxesideni  s  fir»i  report  to  Congress  on  the 


c'peratn^ns  cf  the  lend-Uas«  law  turn»-d  i.>ut 
to  be  lui  official  si..uiuti»i  of  the  Gi  \trii- 
mcnts  dinct  piir:ic..p.iwion  in  the  war 

For  E.HUJauc  W  B.iidu;n.  tlic  mihtary  critic. 
It  happened  with  tl.t  i:iii;.fc..'-ii  of  an  ixpe- 
dltiouAiy  force  to  lecuiid  Tliat  mennl,  he 
said,  that  the  Government  had  piuUbtu  for 
military  aid.  it  meant  the  beguining  cf  a 
shootin^:;  war. 

Pot  the  New  York  Time*  It  happened  in 
retrosp<ct  On  September  3  after  thr  Prc-i- 
denfs  L.atior  Day  battle  .=p''ech.  In  nn  ecfitcr.al 
entitled  "Wc  Are  in  the  BRtt!e."  the  Tim  s 
said:  "TTie  United  States  Is  no  longer  a  neu- 
tral In  this  war.  It  is  no  ]6n^T  on  the  side 
lines.  It  has  made  it*  choice  It  Is  a  bel- 
ligerent today  •  •  •  The  definitive  acticn 
was  the  pas.sage  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  " 

WTien  it  happened  for  Dr  M-^rley  we  do  i.i^t 
know  It  Is  probable  that,  like  m.nny  othcis, 
he  doe«  net  himself  know 

And  all  the  time  a  m.a^irity  of  the  Americnn 
peop'e.  more  cr  1ps« — a  vcr\-  Isree  majority  we 
think  it  was — simpty  '«*»~uld  not  belirre  it 
could  happen  Thry  b<»l'pved  words  to  xho 
contrar)'.  They  trustee:!  the  word*  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  trusted  thr  GoA-errment  to  ket  p 
them 

The  words  are-  "The  Congress  sliall  hs'.e 
power  to  declare  war." 

Thip  power  was  one  the  Coneress  h«d  not 
sTirrendered  or  de)epatf<l,  they  said:  it  was 
the  one  power  it  would  defend  with  fi^tce 
Jealous},  because  if  it  lo-t  that  ci.c  theie 
would  be  alm« ^i  nothinc  left  c'.  the  parha- 

mentar\   principle  to  save 

Yet,  on  the  G'crr  ep-~  <iv  \»}-,»rlT  was  trie 
flr^  of  the  shooting,  it  was  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  S^'nate  who  said,  "I  don't  think 
the  incident  will  lead  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
We  don't  need  such  a  declaration,  becau.-e  we 
already  have  sad  that  we  are  t,cing  to  deliver 
the  goods  and  the  German  <3hancelK>r  has  SHid 
that  if  .'hip*  come  tinder  his  pun'^  they  will  be 
attacked  •  •  •  When  they  shoot,  we  '*ill 
shoot  bnc*  " 

The  Idea  of  tindec  :ared  war  not  only  was 
foreign  to  the  Anj«-icaE  way  of  thinking  it 
was  repugnant  morally  Was  not  that  one  of 
the  aggessor's  sins''  But  it  was  an  idea  'he 
administration  be«an  to  en'ertam  a  gcxd 
while  ftgo  Last  year  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  ha.'-  often  uttered  the  pilot  thought,  be- 
gan to  -f^y  declarations  cf  war  had  g<jnc  out 
of  world  style 

Then  last  May  16.  at  ;■.  W!  if  H'  u«f  pif  -■ 
conference,  the  President  hrp:,  r  rer:tr  early 
Amrrtci3-i  htstorj'  There  hud  bei  n  twf  unoc- 
clfired  wars,  he  «aid  one  wa*-  ai.'ain.'-t  the  Br- 
bary  pirates  in  tlie  Mediterranean  m  lai/i- 
1804,  and  art  thtr  a  lew  yci-.m  hf.er.  was  ^o 
clear  th<'  w  iters  nf  th«  West  Indies  Hep»ji'- 
Ing  this  on  May  17,  the  New  Yoik  Timi  ,s  in  its 
Dtws  cciumns  said  When  n  upoitrr  a.-ktd 
indirectly  what  his  remarks  meant,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  should  tL-^c  his  head  " 

Never  from  the  beginning  wsf  there  a  forth- 
right statement  about  goii»p  »o  war  For  all 
his  gift*  of  expressKm.  nt  ver  dul  the  Pret-id*  ..t 
make  a  speech  on  his  foreign  i.'Oiicy  tlui  h-d 
not  revolving  dr>or6  thic  igh  »hich  pecj  e 
could  pass  in  opposite  directions  WiUatJUt 
touching;  never  one  that  did  not  open  tlie 
International  question,  WHat  doe*  he  really 
mean? 

TTie  art  of  equivocation  reached  it  peak  .n 
the  enactment  of  the  k-nd-lease  law.  c<  n- 
cernlng  which  Herb(.-t  Aj^ar.  ci.e  of  ilK  Ccni- 
mittec  to  Del.  nd  .\merica  by  Aiding  the  All  ~. 
who  supported  It  ardcnvly.  oiadt  afitrw  :d 
this  cotifession:  "Our  side  kept  saying  in  the 
press  and  in  the  Senate  tluit  it  wa.-  a  bill  'o 
keep  America  out  of  war  That  is  bunk  And 
I  think  this  failure  to  say  exactly  what  a 
thing  means  is  an  fllusi ration  of  why  i  ur 
democratic  world  is  btinc  Uireiitencd  new 

In  many  ways  the  American  mmd  was  the 
most  naive  in  the  w/>rld.  Its  political  cyni- 
cism was  reserved  lor  civic  machine?  and 
lc>cal  corruptiorjs.  its  fajth  in  the  word  of 
the    Federal    Government    was    simple    and 
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unlimited  If  Uncle  Sam  said  it,  then  it  was 
so.  The  ohUque  wc  rd  had  been  encountered 
only  In  specific  cases  and  the  stigma  was  per- 
sonal Never  befcjre  had  It  been  empluved 
as  a  method  of  government.  That  was  the 
new  experience,  and  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  it 

One  result  l-  a  canker  of  the  spirit,  defined 
by  the  Goverr.mrnt  a=  a  problem  of  public 
morale 

Now,  if  one  .'-ays  that  the  deep  cause  of 
disunity  is  not -the  war.  but  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  was  submitted  nei- 
ther to  the  w.'l  of  the  people  nor  to  the 
sanctuai  of  C  ni«res.s,  or,  with  Senator  T.-vrr, 
that  It  IS  Qv  mg  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent ^  p  iicifs  and  methods  have  been  so 
■•secretive  and  dictatorial"  that  •'his  own  fol- 
lowers cii.-aerce  a.>  to  what  his  real  intentions 
aie,"  and  130,000  000  Americans  did  not  know 
where  they  were  t^oing,  one  is  smeared  as  a 
partisan,  or  ;^<  a  disaffoctionist  seeking  to 
promote  d;.>cord  in  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

But  if  one  holds  with  Ralph  Barton  Perry, 
prol'e-sor  of  piiilo.->cphy  and  chairman  of  the 
American  defen-e  Harvard  group,  that  what 
publ.c  morale  needs  is  more  good  propaganda 
from  a  cential  Governm.ent  agency,  meaning 
a  propaganda  ministry,  in  order  that  the 
President  may  be  better  able  "to  carry  Into 
effect  policy  which  has  already  been  adopted, 
whether  by  congrcs.>ional  or  by  E-xecutive  ac- 
tion," one  is  going  with  the  drift 

That  is  ea.sy.  Too  easy.  No  ship  of  state 
adr.ft  ever  yet  has  drifted  back. 


Shadow  Boxing  With  Religion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  October  10.  1941 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  widespread  demand 
for  unity  in  this  country,  it  is  both  for- 
tunate and  unfortunate  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  indiscreet  statement  re- 
cently that  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
religiou.=  freedom  in  Soviet  Russia  as  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate,  be- 
cause this  episode  WiU  serve  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  hypocrisy  of  admin- 
istration efforts  to  justify  an  alliance  with 
the  Soviets;  unfortunate,  because  it  will 
make  even  more  difBcult  the  current  drive 
to  squelch  criticism  and  opposition  to 
these  foreign  policies  in  order  to  unify 
the  Nation. 

While  the  country  was  astounded  by 
this  Presidential  statement,  there  is  even 
more  amazement  over  the  report  that  the 
administration  is  considering  a  trade  by 
which  the  United  States  will  sw^ap  lend- 
lease  aid  to  Russia  in  exchange  for 
Stalin's  promise  to  permit  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  the  Soviet  Union.  Surely,  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  original  ref- 
erence to  religious  tolerance  in  Russia, 
there  can  be  little  justification  now  for 
a  deal  based  on  any  pledge  of  Stalin  to 
mend  his  ways  and  to  promi.se  what  is 
already  claimed  to  be  a  reality. 

While  there  has  been  ccnsidcrable  ad- 
verse reaction  in  the  National  Capital,  no 
development    in    years    has    aroused   so 


much  re.'^entment  throughout  the  country 
as  this  attempt  to  deceive  Americans  on 
an  i.ssue  about  which  the.-e  is  general 
knowledge.  Particularly  in  church  cirtU'S 
is  there  violent  criticism,  because  reli- 
gious leaders  in  this  country  have  been 
aware  of  the  persecution  and  tyranny 
which  have  resulted  in  the  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  all  religion  by  the  Soviets 

Typical  of  this  reaction  is  the  comment 
of  a  prominent  profes.-or  at  Catholic 
University  in  Washington,  who  declared 
that  under  the  Soviet  Constitution  a  citi- 
zen has  a  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  his  conscience,  if  he  can  lind  a  church 
or  if  he  can  find  a  ministf i.  a  prit -t,  or 
a  rabbi.  But  these  are  ex'vtnifly  difficult 
to  find,  becaase,  while  before  the  revolu- 
tion there  were  70,000  Chris"ian  churches 
and  chapels  in  Russia,  the  Communist 
Party  recently  announced  that  soon  there 
will  not  be  a  single  edificr  in  all  Russia 
consecrated  to  religion.  This  observer 
adds: 

.Active  per^eciition  and  massacre  of  the 
clergy  in  Russia  have  cca.=ed.  but  this  is  not 
because  communism  no  Iciieer  believes  in 
murdering  the  clergy;  it  is  because  practi- 
cally all  The  clergy  have  bc'-^i  hquidated  or 
mas.-acrfd-  ^ 

On  October  4  an  official  Soviet  spokes- 
man in  Moscow  reaffirmed  the  freedom 
to  believe  and  practice  any  and  all  re- 
ligions, as  well  as  continu  'd  liberty  for 
the  activities  of  antireligious  organiza- 
tion? and  propaganda,  on  the  basis  of  the 
1936  constitution. 

Following  this  developmt  nt,  the  Rev- 
erend Edmund  A.  Wal,-h.  v.ce  president 
of  G:^orgetown  University  m  Washington, 
made  the  plea  "to  stop  sh;idow  boxing" 
in  a  statement  interpreting  this  Russian 
declaration  as  meaning  that  no  modifica- 
tion will  be  made  ir,  the  treatment  of 
religious  liberty  in  Russia, 

The  Soviets  must  be  tcld  'not  in  woids 
alone,  but  by  deeds,  that  freedom  in 
Russia  is  as  important  to  c  vilization"  as 
it  is  in  any  of  the  world's  de-mocracies. 
declared  Father  Walsh,  whi  represented 
the  Holy  See  in  religious  fvoedom  nego- 
tiations in  Moscow  in  1922.     He  added: 

I  deem  it  a  waste  of  very  valuable  time  to 
prove  a^-aln  the  hollow  mockery  involved  in 
the  pretense  that  religious  freedom  exists  In 
Rus~ia  This  situation  raise;  a  profoundly 
important  i.-sue  for  the  American  people. 
Our  resources,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
hoiu.r  will  be  placed  on  the  firing  line  in  de- 
fence of  a  government  which  on  October  4 
again  repeated  its  unwillingness  to  include 
relielcus  freedom  among  the  four  freedoms 
in  defense  of  which  this  country  is  now 
being    mobilized 

This  recent  develonm-'nt  has  .served  to 
irr.press   upon   all   thinkmt;   people   that 
nazi-ism,  fascism,  and  communism  are 
all  obnoxious  to  the  Americin  way  of  life. 
These  dictatorial   forms  c;    government 
deprive  the  individual  of  his  rights  and 
liberties,  and  when  an  appeal  is  made  to 
Am.encans  to  crusade  for  'he  four  free- 
j   doms.  including  fre'-'^dom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  it  should  oe 
I   recognized   that    the  Soviets   have   been 
1   gu;lty     of     the     same     cppression     and 
I   tyranny  as  other  European  despotic  na- 
tions. 

There  may  be  some  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  sympathetic  to  Russia,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  Americans  are  reluctant 


to  engage  in  a  Crusade  for  religious  free- 
dom everywhere  in  the  world,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  apologize 
for  the  failure  of  Stalin  to  accept  this 
principle  in  Russia.  If.  as  the  President 
claims,  religious  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
republics  and  iti  the  United  States  is  es- 
sentially the  same,  we  must  be  on  guaid 
to  safeguard  and  to  preserve  our  own 
liberties.  j 


Addresses  Meeting  of  Citizens'  Comnuttee 
To  Free  Earl  Browder 

I  — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

CF    NE'.V     Y'P.K 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fridau,  October  10. 1941 


ADDRESS    OP   ]  tON.   VITO   MARCANTONIO. 
C  P  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MARCANTONTO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  gaanted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  Septem- 
ber 24.  1941.  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Citizen's  Committee  to  Free  Earl 
Browder  and  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York: 

Mr.  Chairmaii  and  friends.  Earl  Browder 
was  prosecuted  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
4  years'  imprisci»ment  and  a  fine  of  $2,000.  not 
because  he  had;  used  a  false  passport,  as  the 
passport  Invclvep  In  the  trial  was  neither  false 
nor  defective  lH  any  manner.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  teim  of  4  years'  Imprisonment 
and  $1,000  fine  pot  because  of  any  element  of 
moral  turpitudeC  as  the  Government  conceded 
that  this  question  of  moral  turpitude  was  not 
Involved  He  utas  sentenced  to  4  years'  im- 
prisonment and  $2,000  fine  not  because  such 
a  sentence  was  typical  for  cases  of  this  kind, 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  sentence  exceeded 
by  far  sentenceaj  in  95  percent  of  similar  cases. 
Earl  Browder  M|as  prosecuted  and  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  4  tears  and  a  fine  of  $2,000  be- 
cause he  was  ineral  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  America. 

An  examinat^n  of  the  record  of  the  trial 
and  of  a  record  [of  sentences  Imposed  in  simi- 
lar cases  will  mtike  the  ccntention  unanswer- 
able that  the  tarl  Browder  case  was  one  of 
political  persecution  and  that  his  continued 
Imprisonment  Is  a  result  of  political  perse- 
cution. Earl  Hrowder  was  tried  on  a  tech- 
nicality but  coqvicted  because  of  his  position 
in  the  Commutist  Party.  The  sentence  im- 
posed was  incriinate  for  the  technicality  In- 
volved, and  thei  sentence  was  therefore  politi- 
cal persecution^ 

The  alleged  technical  violation  took  place 
in  1934.  Bro^ider  was  not  Indicted  until 
November  1939;  He  was  brought  to  trial  in 
January  1940.  fThe  Indictment  and  trial  and 
sentence  took  i)lace  in  a  period  of  war  hys- 
teria. Browdec  had  spoken  out  against  the 
war,  j 

May  1  say  it  ttiis  point  that  there  are 
people  here  toi^ight.  on  this  platform  and  in 
this  audience,  tvho  honestly  believe  that  the 
war  of  1940  was  not  an  imperialist  war.  I  be- 
lieved then,  arxi  I  believe  now.  that  the  war 
of  1940  was  an  imperialist  war.  Despite  tb  s 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  wat  of  1940,  all  of  us  hcie  lonifeht 
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agree  that  the  war  being  waged  ir.  Septem- 
ber 1941  Is  a  democratic  -iraT.  wajred  by  the 
people  of  all  nation.'^  arraved  against  Huler, 
to  preserve  their  nations  and  their  liberties, 
against  Hltlerlsm  Therefore,  what  Is  Im- 
portant in  this  hour  of  national  crisis  is  not 
our  honest  differences  of  yesterday,  but  our 
united  will  and  purpose  to  defend  America 
aganst  Hitler 

However  the  dominant  overtones  of  the 
picture  of  Earl  Browder  at  the  time  of  the 
Indictment,  trial,  and  sentence  were  his  op- 
pcslticn  to,  and  exposure  of  the  imperialist 
war,  and  his  leadership  In  a  political  party 
which  had  thrown  Itself  Into  the  struggle  to 
keep  America  out  of  that  war  It  was  the 
order  of  that  day  to  stifle  those  voices  which 
were  raised  in  protest  against  draeging  these 
United  States  into  a  war  cf  aggression  and  for 
empire  Thus  the  Browdci  who  was  indicted, 
the  Browder  who  was  tried,  and  sentenced  In 
January  1940.  was  the  first  American  victim 
of  that  war  Therefore,  the  all-time.  ail- 
American  doctrine  of  equal  Justice  under  the 
law  calls  for  the  Immedu-te  relea.=e  of  Earl 
Browder 

All  this  took  place  in  1940  The  world  of 
1940  was  wltne&slng  a  war  between  two  axes 
engaged  in  war  for  imperialist  gains,  imperial- 
ist domination  of  conquered  nations,  and  ex- 
ploitation of  more  and  mere  people  It  was 
the  duty  of  all  believers  in  democracy  to  op- 
pose imperialism  and  fascism,  irre-'^ptctive  of 
their  national  character  Amenra  s  best  de- 
fense rested  not  on  a  war  of  miperlalist  ag- 
gression but  on  the  people's  unity  for  a  dem- 
ocratic peace.  That  was  bo  in*  a  world  in 
which  the  United  States  wa<>  not  in  military 
danger,  and  therefore  Amenrans  interested  in 
the  defense  of  our  country  could  very  wrll 
challenge  and  oppose  a  program  which  at 
that  time  could  only  have  meant  war  lor  Im- 
perialist aims.  We  knew  then,  as  we  know 
now.  that  the  Adolf  H;tler  plan  for  world 
conquest  can  never  be  carried  c  ut  so  long  as 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
main unconquered  The  ronquest  of  either 
one  of  the  two  would  make  the  conquest  of 
the  other  almost  a  certainty.  Therefore  the 
realities  of  a  world  in  which  either  one  or  both 
of  these  two  nations  are  faced  with  conquest 
make  obvious  the  ImpossioUiy  of  a  demo- 
'cratic  peace  with  nazi-ism  and  demand  a  dem- 
ocratic military  victory  over  nazi-ism  Hence 
In  1941  we  Americans,  confronted  with  a  mili- 
tary danger  to  our  national  existence  which 
has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  must  unite  for  all-out  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  by  (1)  preparing  and 
strengthening  our  own  deleiuies;  (2)  by  rush- 
ing all-out  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Great 
Britain,  China,  and  all  other  people  engaged 
in  the  war  against  Hitler;  (3)  by  taking  all 
steps  necessary  to  guarantee  delivery  of  this 
aid  to  these  nations  and  people — and  by  this 
I  mean  not  only  shootint  the  rattlesnakes 
out  of  the  sea  but  by  bombarding  with  our 
own  Navy  and  air  force  every  bit  of  the  Nazi 
German  sea  coast  for  every  bit  of  aid  which 
the  Nazis  may  send  to  the  bottom  cf  the  sea; 
and  (4)  by  defeating  the  Adolf  Hitler  tech- 
nique cf  conquest  from  within  which  is  being 
employed  today  In  our  own  country 

Such  a  program  of  defense  requires  the 
utmost  national  unity,  the  unity  of  all  peo- 
ple in  America  Irrespective  of  race,  color, 
creed,  economic  status,  or  political  beliefs. 
Unity  for  a  smashing  mihtary  victory  over 
Hitler  cannot  be  achieved  unless  we  defeat 
the  Hitler  technique  of  conquest  from  with- 
in. Allow  me  to  particularize  on  what  I 
mean  by  the  phrase  "Hitler  technique  ot 
conquest  from  within,"  In  Meln  Kampf. 
Hitler  stated:  "The  first  essential  is  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Marxist  poison  from  the  body 
of  our  nation  I  am  convinced  that  the  very 
first  duty  of  any  truly  national  government 
is  to  seek  and  find  tlie  forces  determined  on 
a  war  to  destroy  Marxism,  and  to  grant  these 
forces  a  free  hand,"  Ado'.f  Hitler  first  con- 
quered democratic  Germany  by  carrying  out 


this  procram.  of  destruction  of  the  t"  'mmu- 
nlsts  H!tler  came  to  power  by  dividing 
and  confui-lnp  the  people  by  houndme  Srst 
the  Communists,  then  labor,  and  finally  the 
liberals,  the  Piotestants  and  Catholics,  as 
well  as  the  Jew? 

Hitler's  first  offlbial  acts  when  appointed 
Chancelor  were  to  L.iish  his  war  against  the 
Communists  Faced  with  a  national  election 
a  month  after  his  appointment,  he  saw  that 
he  would  be  deleated  unless  the  spearhead 
of  the  anti-Hit'er  forces  in  Germany  was 
crushed  He,  therefore,  first  of  all  sup- 
pressed the  Communist  press  completely,  ar- 
rested the  Communist  deputies  elected  by 
6.000  000  German  voters,  raided  and  de- 
stroyed Communist  buildines  and  headquar- 
ters everywhere,  imprisoned  and  killed  thou- 
sands of  the  most  active  Communists  and 
the  most  militant  trade-unionists  Finally, 
to  cap  It  all  and  provide  the  excuse  lor  un- 
equaled  terror  against  the  Communists.  6 
days  before  the  March  elections  he  engineered 
the  notorious  Reichstag  fire  and  blamed  it  on 
the  Communists.  E?ven  though  this  brazen 
hoax  was  deflated  by  the  German  Supreme 
Court  itself  10  months  later  when  the  Com- 
munist defendants  were  declared  Innocent, 
the  Reichstag  fire,  used  as  an  excu.se  "for  his 
violent  persecution  of  his  most  militant 
enemies,  served  Its  purpose  as  a  weapon  to 
eliminate  the  vanguard  of  his  opposition. 
Tlien  and  there  democratic  Germany  died 

Hitler's  technique  of  conquest  from  within, 
by  division,  using  persecution  of  a  minority 
political  group  as  a  dividing  tool,  was  not  con- 
fined to  Germany  "Red-baiting"  was  used 
In  every  country  he  has  conquered  as  a  means 
to  soften  resistance,  to  waken  the  democratic 
forces  by  division.  His  first  experiments  with 
this  technique  In  Germany  were  ciumsv  in 
comparison  with  the  smooth,  effective  u.se  of 
the  same  technique  by  his  partisans  In  ether 
countries — particularly  in   France 

He  knew — and  his  French  friends  of  the 
Cagoulard,''  and  Croix  de  Feu  knew— that  a 
united  French  people  could  resist  his  army 
He  knew,  as  did  his  French  "fifth  columnists," 
that  before  military  conquest  was  poss.ble  it 
was  necessary  to  divide  the  French  people  and 
weaken  their  democratic  spirit 

Thus  lone  b«^fore  the  military  activities 
began — as  early  as  July  1,  1939,  Georges  Bon- 
net, the  French  Foreign  Minister  and  infa- 
mous Municheer  was  able  to  assure  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  France  that — and  I  quote 
his  own  words  as  published  In  the  Yellow 
Book  by  the  French  Government — "I  Informed 
the  Ambassador  that  he  cculd  observe  In 
France  a  unanimous  national  movement  In 
support  of  the  Government.  The  elections 
were  being  postponed,  public  meetings  were 
prohibited,  and  we  were  bringing  the  Com- 
munists to  reason." 

And  how  were  they  bringing  the  Com- 
munists to  reason?  With  a  ma^or  offensive 
In  Prance,  not  against  Hltlerism  or  French 
Nazis  but  against  the  Communists  and  the 
militant  trade-unionists.  The  Communist 
Party  was  dissolved,  the  Communist  press 
completely  suppressed,  the  Communist  depu- 
ties arrested,  300  Communist  municipal  coun- 
cils dissolved  Furthermore.  Albert  Sarraut, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  a  report  to  the 
Senate  stated  "629  trade-union  organizations 
have  been  dissolved  and  measures  taken  to 
prevent  their  restoration.  Eleven  thousand 
searches  have  been  made  in  premises  which 
might  serve  as  Communist  meeting  places. 
Altogether,  individual  punitive  meai^ures  have 
been  taken  against  Communists  and  their  ac- 
complices in  8,000  cases" 

No;  this  was  not  done  f-y  Hi'ler  after  he 
had  conquered  Prance.  It  w.is  done  for  him, 
t)efore  Hitler's  military  conquest  by  the  men 
of  Munich,  the  French  Hitlerites  who  sold 
out  their  countrymen,  who  destroyed  the 
French  anti-Fascist  movement,  crippled  the 
trade-unions,  and  thereby  destroyed  the  na- 
tional defense  and  unity  of  France,  to  pave 
the  way  for  Hitler's  army. 


Because  national  unity  was  not  achievtd, 
because  the  Fiench  Nazi»'  made  this  tinlty 
Impossible,  the  A"my  of  France  wa.«  difcated 
and  the  petple  tf  France  were  b«tra\ed  to 
Hitler  by  the  men  of  Vlrhv 

We  now  are  witnessing  the  same  iccliniquc 
of  conquest  from  within  In  Bulparia  Sep- 
tember 21.  1941.  King  Boris  of  Bu.garia  met 
with  Hitler  On  the  same  day  «rccrd<ng 
to  the  United  Press,  all  Comnninlst  Party 
members  of  the  Bulearian  Chamber  ol  Depu- 
ties were  eAecutec  members  of  the  Bul^ianan 
Pea.sant  Party  we;e  Interned  and  120  nuni- 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party  were  sort  to 
German  concentration  camps.  Bulearla  Is 
today  another  vassal  state  In  Hilrrs  new 
order. 

Thus  we  see  that,  as  a  complenu  nt  of  mili- 
tary invasion,  Hi'ler  employs  his  techiDoue 
of  conquest  from  within,  a  technique  which 
Is  recognized  by  his  confusing  and  dividing 
people  of  free  nations  with  an  anti-Com- 
munlst  blitzkrieg  Persecution  of  the  Com- 
munists is  the  order  that  comes  from  the 
general  headquarters  staff  of  Adolf  Hitier 
as  a  prelude  to  invasion  by  his  panrer  units. 
The  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  If  suc- 
cesslul,  would  plhce  a  Nazi  military  bridge- 
head within  rowboat  distance  of  our  north- 
western shores — Alaska  The  continued  in- 
carceration of  Earl  Browder.  the  continued 
activities  of  the  Dies  committees,  of  the  Rapp- 
Coudert  committee,  the  persecution  of  the 
Communlstjs  In  Ciklahoma.  the  disfraiuhi.se- 
ment  of  the  Communists  in  Philadt  Iph.a,  and 
the  wholesale  attack  on  the  coustitutioual 
rights  of  the  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  will  bring  to  a  6ucces.sful  ccr.clusKjn 
the  first  phase  of  Hitlers  conquest  t  f  America, 
All  of  these  undeinoi  latic  ai,;;v;!ies  .serve  the 
Hitler  technique  of  cti.ciuc.-t  <  i  An, erica  from 
within. 

France  had  her  Vlciiymen,  whc  did  this 
first  Job  for  Hitler  We  too  have  cur  vicu.us 
Vichyists  who  are  doing  this  Jub  for  Adolf 
Hitler  In  the  United  Slates  of  America,  Those 
who  are  now  training  their  guns  on  our 
democratic  institutions  and  an-  .stfkiiip  the 
suppression  of  political  minorities  in  Uie  final 
analysis,  are  not  interested  m  the  deUnse 
of  our  country,  are  not  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  destroying  Hithr.  and  do  not  seek 
that  national  unity  which  is  so  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  oiu"  Nation  Tliey  have 
only  one  desire  and  that  is  to  persecute  Com- 
munists, labor,  and  all  progrc&.-ive£  m  c  rder 
to  accomplish  tha:  which  Hitler  must  desiies 
in  America,  to  dnide,  disunite,  and  rule 

I  am  certain  that  all  those  who  want  to 
unite  America,  who  want  to  defend  Aimrica, 
who  want  to  smash  Hitler,  will  now  recognize 
that  we  can  accomplish  all  this  by  thwarting 
Hitlers  plan  w;th;n  the  United  States  item 
number  one  of  which  Is  the  persecution  of 
the  Communists  m  America  Thrref  -rr,  the 
ail-American  interest  of  national  defn^e  of 
national  unity,  of  the  defeat  >  f  H:*ler  -  tech- 
nique of  conques'  from  wrhii.,  r.ecessi'ates 
the  immediate  release  of   Earl  Brcwder 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  ;e;;d- 
Ing  the  country  In  a  fight  to  the  finish  for 
the  salvation  of  the  couptry  from  the  hordes 
of  nazi-ism,  domestic  and  foreign.  His  jiro- 
gram  of  strengthening  and  preparing  our  own 
defenses  needs  the  united  ."^upprrt  cf  all  of  the 
people,  Hts  program  of  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Great  Britain,  China,  and  all  coun- 
tries fighting  Hltlerlsm  needs  the  united  sup- 
port of  all  of  the  people  His  pr  g'^am  of 
shooting  rattlesnakes  out  of  the  sea  need'-  the 
united  support  of  all  of  the  people  Thfse 
purposes  and  the  national  unity  which  ;■:  re- 
quired cannot  be  accomplished  unlesi^  the 
Hitler  technique  of  conquest  from  within  :s 
defeated.  This  defeat  cannot  be  br-ught 
about  by  temporizing  or  half  measures  The 
Lindberghs  and  Cd,,  Berlin  Inr  are  becoming 
bolder  The  vlciotos  Vichyists  arr,  beccmiini; 
more  brazen.  Hitler's  henchmen  in  Amf^rlca 
are  flagrantly  tramping  over  sacred  institu- 
tions and  Amer.can  traditions  as  etiaranteed 
In  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  In  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence.  In  the  face  of  this  wide- 
open  flouting  of  Americans'  determination 
to  unite  and  defend  themselves,  the  Presi- 
dent must  act  courageously  and  must  lead  the 
people  in  a  manner  which  will  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  as  tc  his  purpo.ses,  namely  national 
defense  and  national  unity.  Mr.  President, 
the  Browder  case  is  one  of  political  persecu- 
tion; the  Browder  case  Is  a  part  of  the  Hitler 
technique  of  conquest  from  within;  the  con- 
tinued incarceration  of  Earl  Browder  is  de- 
manded by  the  enemies  of  national  defense 
and  national  unity;  continued  persecution  of 
the  secretary  general  of  the  Communist  Party 
Is  comfort  to  the  appeasers  and  to  those  who 
are  fostering  the  plans  of  Nazi  world  domina- 
tion. A  recognition  of  these  facts  and  action 
In  the  interests  of  national  defense  and  na- 
tlonal  unity  leave  open  but  one  course  and 
that  is  that  you  extend  executive  clemency 
Immediately  to  Earl  Browder. 

Tonight   we   meet   in   a   period  of   extreme 
danger   to   our   country.     This    is   the    fourth 
time  In  the  history  of  our  country  when  the 
American     people     have     found     themselves 
faced  with  the  Issue  of  extinction  or  exist- 
•  enc?  of   these   United   States  as   a   free   na- 
tion.   On  each  occasion  we  have  had  to  face 
the  foe  not  only  across  cur  front  lines  but 
also  in  our  midst.     In   1776.  we  had  to  fight 
the  Tories  in  our  cities,  our  towns,  and  in  our 
countryside.     In  1812,  we  had  to  deal  with 
the   appeasers   of   the   British   invaders.     In 
1860.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  fight  the  Cop- 
perheads.    In     1941,    we    face    the     vicious 
Vichyists    within    our   shores.      On    all    these 
occasions    the    Nation    united,    defeated    the 
-foes  at  home  and  defeated  the  enemy  across 
the  line.    In  1776.  the  American  people  had 
a  courageous  leadership  In  Washington  and 
Jefferson.     The   same   courageous   leadership 
was  found  in  Andrew  Jackson  and  others  in 
1812.     In    1860,    the    same   Lincoln    who   op- 
posed  the   Mexican    War    as    an    Imperialist 
war  courageoiisly  led  the  Nation  to  preserve 
the  Union  and  its  liberties.     The  mild  Lin- 
coln saw  the  necessity  of  the  hour.     He  knew 
that   the   Nation   had   to   be  united    to   win. 
The   kindly  Lincoln   became   a  man  of  steel 
and   destroyed  the  spies,  the  appeasers,   the 
dlsunlters,  and  the  copperheads  of  his  day. 
At  no  time  did  he  bend  to  the  clamor  set  up 
by   the    friends    and    agents    of    the   enemies 
of  the  Republic.     His  goal  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Nation  as  a  free  nation.     He  per- 
mitted   nothing    to    stand    in    his    way.      He 
stopped    at    nothing    which    meant    victory. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  dark  hours  were 
many  for  him,  he  knew  what  a  task  had  to 
be  done.     He  did  it.     With  that  courageous 
leadership  of  a  united  people  the  Nation  and 
Its  most  cherished  institutions  were  saved 

Today  the  American  people  look  forward 
toward  that  same  courageous  leadership,  a 
courageous  leadership  that  will  thwart  and 
destroy  Hitler's  plan  and  Hitler's  accomplices 
no  matter  what  clamor  may  come  from  them. 
The  Am^ican  people  look  forward  to  that 
same  courageous  leadership  which  will  recog- 
nize thac  national  unity  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  dividing  the  people  and  by  keeping 
In  prison  one  who.  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
will  help  forge  that  American  front  of  flesh, 
bleed,  and  steel,  with  which  Hitler  must  be 
smashed.  The  American  people  look  forward 
to  that  same  courageous  leadership,  a  cour- 
ageous leadership  which  recognizes  the  need 
of  every  individual,  of  every  group,  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  ^olor,  creed,  economic  status,  or 
political  affiliations  in  the  defense  of  our 
American  communities.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
If  you  free  Earl  Browder  there  will  be  criti- 
cism. The  criticism  will  come  from  some  who 
are  too  short-sighted  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis,  the  imminence  and  nature  of 
the  danger.  Yes.  too  short-sighted  to  realize 
the  need  of  the  hour — national  unity  and  na- 
tional defense.  In  their  full  and  true  mean- 
ing. In  the  main,  however,  Mr.  President, 
the  criticism  and  the  clamor  will  come  from 
the  vicious  Vichyists,  mere  echoes  of  the  feel- 


ings of  Adolf  Hitler.  To  the  shcrt-slghted. 
Mr,  President,  you  will  lieve  tc  e.xplam  and 
show  them  the  way.  To  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  you  will  lay  down  the  challenge  that 
comes  from  a  courageous  leadership  support- 
ed by  million?  and  millions  of  Americans  who 
unite  with  you  for  unity  and  defense  of  our 
country.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  had  faith  in 
the  masses  of  the  American  people,  so  will 
you  find  in  their  support  a  fortress  before 
which  every  foe  must  bow.  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  is  not  communism.  The  issue  is 
the  defense  and  unity  of  our  N.ition.  and  the 
military  destruction  of  Adolf  Hitler. . 

Mr  President,  equal  Justice  under  the  law 
calls  for  the  immfdiate  release  of  Earl  Brow- 
der. Mr.  President,  the  national  unity  needed 
for  the  national  defense  of  our  Nation  and  of 
our  national  interests  asamst  the  peril  of 
Adolf  Hitler  requires  the  release  of  Earl 
Browder  now. 
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Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tille 
I  of  this  bill,  H.  R.  5788,  the  second  lea.^^e- 
lend  bill.  Congress  is  a.sked  to  appropriate 
$5,985,000,000.  If  I  felt  that  this  amount 
of  money  had  to  be  appropriated  right 
now  to  save  our  country,  I  would  n^t 
hesitate  to  vote  that  sum  or  any  othtr 
necessary  funds.  In  a  report  datf-d  Oc- 
tober 6,  the  United  States  Treasury  in- 
dicates that  only  about  $282,000,000  of 
lend-lease  funds  have  been  paid  cut  of 
the  initial  appropriation  of  S7. 000. 000  000. 
There  is  no  sound  justification  for  this 
appropriation  at  this  time.  If  money 
were  sorely  needed  at  any  time  to  im- 
plement the  lend-lease  program,  it  could 
be  obtained  from  Congress  within  2 
weeks  or  less.  From  present  indications 
it  seems  as  if  Congress  will  be  in  session 
practically  every  day  this  year  and  next 
year.  Then  what  is  the  hurry':'  Whv 
the  haste  in  jamming  this  biK  dov^n  "ho 
throats  of  the  taxpayers  and  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress? 

I  believe  in  defending  my  country  to 
the  limit,  and  I  will  vote  for  any  appro- 
priations which  are  need^-d  to  fill  our 
defense  needs.  But  I  will  not  vote  for 
any  bills  which  are  not  justified  and 
which  in  good  conscience  I  cannot  .-up- 
port.  Over  Sl.OOO.OOCOOO  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  bill  are  blank- 
check  funds — spot  cash — which  the 
President  can  use  as  he  alone  sees  flit. 
Has  Congress  become  so  weak  that  it  will 
not  exert  its  constitutional  authority  to 
control  the  purse  strings  of  this  Nation? 
Mark  my  word,  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  that  means  every  American,  will  rise 
up  in  silent  revolt  next  year  when  the 
new  income-tax  burden  is  placed  upon 
him.  How  can  Members  of  Congrf\v^  jus- 
tify their  actions  in  placing  this  tre- 
mendous burden  upon  their  constituents 
when  they  do  not  control  or  guard  the 
expenditure    of    such    great    sum.-    of 


money?  The  first  lease-lend  bill  called 
for  $7,000,000,000,  this  one  calls  for  about 
$6,000,000,000,  a  total  of  $13,000,000,000. 
which  i3  a  pei  capita  burden  of  roughly 
$100  upon  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  this  country.  There  are  about  400.000 
people  living  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  that  means  my  district  will  be 
burdened  by  taxes  amounting  to  about 
$40,000,000.  Do  you  think  for  one  min- 
ute that  my  constituents  would,  in  a  ref- 
erendum vote,  place  a  tax  upon  them- 
selves of  $40,000,000  with  as  little  expla- 
nation and  justification  as  we  find  in 
the  hearings  on  this  bill''  From  statis- 
tics at  my  disposal  this  $40,000,000  bur- 
den about  equals  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  personal  property  in  my  district. 
The  grand  total  tax  levy  for  the  entire 
city  of  Milwaukee  in  1940  was  about  $32,- 
000,000.  Lease-lend  per  capita  levies  on 
the  people  in  my  district,  which  takes  in 
.bout  half  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  amount 
to  about  forty  millions,  which  is  $8,000,- 
000  more  than  the  entire  tax  bill  for  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  in  1940  I  would  be 
derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  vote 
against  this  bill,  which  is  not  justified 
by  the  meager  evidence  brought  to  my 
attention. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  has  indicated 
that  the  entire  productive  capacity  of  our 
Nation  is  $1,300,000,000  per  month.  Up 
to  the  present  time  over  $50,000,000,000 
have  been  appropriated  for  our  national 
defense  and  for  lease-lend.  It  will  take 
many  months  for  American  industry  to 
absorb  those  expenditures.  Oratory  and 
appropriations  will  not  produce  one  more 
tank  nor  one  more  plane  if  our  produc- 
tive capacity  is  tied  up.  So  why  the 
haste  in  passing  this  bill? 

We  should  spend  some  time  in  work- 
ing out  the  problem  which  a  poor  execu- 
tion of  the  priorities  system  has  given 
this  country.  Small  business  will  be 
ruined,  merchants  will  lose  their  enter- 
prises, and  the  entire  country  will  suffer 
severely  if  we  do  not  ease  the  transition 
between  civil  production  and  (^efense 
production.  Idle  men  and  idle  machines 
do  not  bring  in  taxes  nor  do  they  con- 
tribute to  national  defense.  The  chaos 
in  our  defense  system  under  this  admin- 
istration is  appalling.  If  this  Congress 
does  not  do  something  to  straighten  out 
the  me.sB  we  are  in,  the  morale  of  the 
American  people  will  be  broken  and  the 
American  way  of  life  will  be  changed  to 
state  socialism,  regimentation,  and  dicta- 
torial control. 

It  is  obvious  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  moving  toward  war  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  His  latest  suggestions  to  arm 
merchant  ships  and  to  repeal  the  Neu- 
trality Act  so  these  ships  can  go  into 
belligerent  waters  and  deliver  contraband 
to  belligerent  ports,  reveal  his  warlike 
notions.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any 
such  war  moves,  nor  will  I  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  or  the  money  to  involve 
this  country  further  in  bloody  foreign 
conflicts.  I  am  an  American  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time,  and  I  will  vote  for  the 
best  interests  of  America  no  matter  how 
much  pressure  is  put  upon  me.  I  will 
vote  for  billions  for  the  defense  of  my 
native  land,  the  United  States,  but  I  will 
not  vote  for  one  cent  that  is  not  unjusti- 
fied. 
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EULOGY  BY  CHARLES  JOSEPH  MOYNIHAN. 
OF  MONTROSE.  COLO  ,  AT  THE  FUNERAL 
OF  HON  EDW.\RD  THOMAS  TAYLOR  AT 
GLENWOOD  SPRINGS.  COLO. 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Edw.ard  Thomas  Taylor,  who  for  32 
years  served  with  marked  distinction  as 
a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, died  at  St.  Josephs  hospital  in 
Denver  at  8:05  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
evening.  September  3.  1941.  Funeral 
services,  held  late  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
September  7.  1941,  in  Glenwood  Springs, 
Colo.,  where  Mr.  Tayior  had  resided 
since  1887.  were  attended  by  over  1.200 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  Colorado  and 
by  a  distinguished  delegation  from  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

On  this  occasion,  eulogies  on  the  life 
and  public  services  of  Congressman 
Taylor  were  delivered  by  tw^  f  f  his  long- 
time and  very  warm  ir.i  nci — M;  Charles 
Joseph  Mcynihan.  cf  Mor^troie.  Colo.,  one 
of  the  lcad:ne  lawyers  ol'  our  State,  and 
Mr.  Walter  Walker,  cf  Grand  Junction, 
Colo  .  at  one  time  n  Unif^d  States  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  new  and  for  many 
years  the  publisher  of  one  of  Colorado's 
influential  new.'^papers  []v  Giand  Junc- 
tion Daily  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Moynihan's  address;  was  as  follows: 

Somehow  I  fe*l  that  my  long-time  friend. 
Senator  Walter  Walkrr.  j-hould  have  the  fcle 
privUege  and  honor  of  delivering  Congress- 
man Tatlob  s  eulog}-  The  latter,  m  di5<:uss- 
ing  with  me  one  time  the  importance  of  rare, 
wise  counsel  for  public  men.  observed: 
"Charley,  during  my  service  In  Congress.  Wal- 
ter Walker  has  been  my  chief  adviser  and 
never  once  has  he  given  me  the  wrong  advice  " 
Senator  Walker  and  Congressman  Tatlor 
were  loyal  Democrats  I  am  a  liberal  Repub- 
lican. While  my  heart  is  filled  wiih  gratitude 
for  the  many  unselfish  acts  of  cooperation 
Congressman  Taylor  accorded  me.  I  frankly 
say  that  I  am  In  no  position  to  compete  with 
Senator  Walker  when  the  verdict  as  tc  who 
was  first  in  his  confidence  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered 

Almost  3,000  years  ago  the  Greek  poet, 
Hesiod.  laid  down  this  dictum: 

"For  beasts  of  the  field  and  for  birds  of 
the  air.  both  Zeus  ordained  one  law:  that 
they  prey  one  upon  another  But  for  man 
hath  he  ordained  Justice,  which  is  by  far  the 
best." 

Midst  the  devastating  human  cross-cur- 
rents of  a  war-tern  world,  where  debased 
leaders  and  legions  have  become  l>easts  of 
the  field  and  birds  of  the  air.  In  their  attem.pt 
to  devour  one  another,  we  a.ssemble  today  to 
observe  a  ritual  for  the  righteous,  naimeiy. 
the  return  to  the  tx)«:om  of  Mother  E^arth  cf 
one  of  her  rare  sons  who  walked  hu::'.bly  be- 
fore  his   God,   wae   always   a   willing   servant 


before  the  altar  of  Justice,  and  whose  listen- 
ing ear  was  ccnsTantly  attuned  to  the  sup- 
plicating voice  cf  a  needful  humanity 

When  I  think  of  his  life.  I  am  reminded 
that  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Ek^leslasticus 
Lb  more  than  a  prophecy  It  Is  a  universal 
truth  In  defining  the  praise  to  t>e  given 
famous  men.  it  ordains  that  there  shall  not 
be  blotted  out  the  glory  of  those  men  who 
gave  counsel  by  their  understanding — who 
were  leaders  of  people  by  their  counsels — liv- 
Ine  peaceably  in  their  habitation  We  honor 
today  a  disciple  of  peace,  orderly  government, 
and  Individual  rights — a  true  exponent  cf 
democracy 

Congressman  Edward  T  T.^ylor.  whose  body 
we  reverently  consign  to  earth  this  day.  for 
years  on  the  western  slope  and  In  our  Na- 
tion was  a  majestic  personality  When  in 
the  Inevitable  ccurse  of  events  he  fell  like  a 
giant  oak  among  its  companions,  he  left  a 
vacant  and  lonesome  space  against  the  sky 
with  no  timber  abou"    to  niatch   his  stature 

He  unfailingly  sided  with  the  weak,  the 
{XKir.  and  the  wTonged.  and  was  an  almselver 
of  service.  With  a  loyal  heart  and  the  purest 
of  hands  he  faithfully  discharged  all  public 
trusts  He  knew,  however,  that  the  present 
trend  of  law  congestion  could  not  of  itself 
reform  or  make  strong  the  people  because  he 
had  learned  In  his  collisions  with  the  granite 
rocks  of  experience  that  law  cculr*  not  give 
to  vice  the  rewards  of  virtue;  that  it  could  not 
give  to  the  spendthrift  the  rewards  of  the 
thrifty;  that  it  could  not  give  ti  ignorance 
the  rewards  of  learning:  that  o  higher  law  of 
Go  and  of  compensation  ordaineu  that  the 
character  of  the  citizen  Is  solely  based  upon 
that  citizen's  ability  to  design  and  build  his 
own  future. 

The  application  of  sturdy  Integrity  to  ac- 
company the  individual's  life  was  to  be 
solely  dependent  upon  the  Individual's 
ability  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,  given 
a  fair,  unimpeded,  and  unobstructed  op- 
portunity 

I  speak  not  today  of  Intellectual  tran- 
scendency Somehow.  In  late  years.  I  have 
become  nauseated  by  ideologies,  no  matter 
how  plausible  their  logic,  or  how  occult 
their  assumed  postulates 

In  dlscu.ssing  the  llfework  of  our  boloved 
Ed  Tatlor,  I  prefer  to  discuss  the  person- 
ality and  moral  stature  of  the  man  I  knew, 
which,  after  all.  »n  our  theory  and  way  of 
life.  IB  the  true  formula  for  the  measure- 
ment of  a  man 

Whether  as  a  youngster  In  a  sod  house  on 
the  western  plains,  he  saw.  out  of  sheer 
necessity  of  survi%al  of  a  family  divided. 
where  each  member  had  to  supply  the  energy 
and  labor  necessary  for  individual  existence, 
or  whether  as  a  schoolteacher  of  the  Uni- 
versity cf  Michigan,  he  returned  to  Leadville 
before  the  days  cf  Baby  Doe,  before  Silver  D  ,1- 
lar  Tabor,  h-  ran  like  virgin  geld  true  to  carat 
fineness  In  those  early  pioneer  days  wnen 
law  and  order  typified  by  Billy  the  Kid  were 
subjects  of  Jest  and  ridicule;  when  wine, 
women,  and  song  were  constantly  available 
at  every  corner,  this  then  young  son  of  the 
West  was  tolerant  of  the  wayward  whim?  of 
men  he  knew,  but  never  once  did  be  aban- 
don the  code  of  sobriety,  moral  uprightness, 
and  worthy  example  which  he  had  learned 
at  hlfi  mothers  knee  That  code  remained  a 
lifetime    tradition   with   him 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  pioneer 
Colorado  families  which  left  an  enduring 
record  in  our  Commcnwealth  cbserved  the 
same  traditions  Whether  we  consider  a 
Judge  Gunter  the  Thatcher  family,  the 
Alexanders,  the  Mitchells,  the  Cheesmans,  or 
the  Adams  family.  repre<=enTed  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  Colo- 
rado by  the  Honorable  Alva  B  Adams,  we 
find  that  a  like  tradition  prevails  among 
them 

For  56  years  prior  tc  his  death  he  con- 
tinued in  public  service     At  the  time  of  hi* 


death  he  was  In  'he  midst  of  ^ervh.t'  rf  his 
seventeenth  consecutive  term  as  »  Mtmt>er 
of  the  Congre^  of  the  United  States  iv<m 
Colorado.  He  had  before  that  time  rendered 
inestimable  service  to  the  State  as  a  Com- 
monwealth   servant 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado Is  one  of  the  most  mercurial  in  the 
United  States  During  the  17  terms  served 
by  Ed  Tatlor  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has 
ebt>ed  and  flowetl  with  pronounced  ch:inge 
and  reversal.  Democratic  State  and  national 
administrations  have  been  from  time  to  time 
overwhelmingly  repud  ntcd.  but  the  vote  for 
Ed  Tatlor  in  the  district  he  represented 
has  been  as  cons:ant  &s  the  Pole  Itar  This 
result  didn't  "JU't  happen  r  has  always 
been  thus 

Some  characters  appear  to  triumph  with 
history  and  popular  opinion — some  others  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  It  The  bolllrg  torrent 
of  events  throws  up  one  foam-capped  wave 
which  seems  to  sweep  everything  before  it. 
and  the  spectators  cry  "A  genius  "'  and  nsme 
a  whole  stretch  ol  the  river  'The  Age  of  S-i- 
and-So  *'  Here  and' there  for  a  moment  a 
rock,  as  the  individual,  resists,  then  the  fli>od 
sweeps  over  It,  and  the  spectators  note  only 
an  individual  tnigedy^unccnscloOs  of  the 
solid  base  cleavire  the  current  below  But 
the  integrity  of  the  gr.Tnite,  not  less  than 
the  fury  of  the  rui-hlng  water  phap«s  the  final 
course  of  the  stre.m  Such  Is  the  story  of  a 
life  which  always  shapes  history  by  not 
moving  with  its  flow 

Pressure  groups  attempted  frequently  to 
stampede  him  and  make  the  current  of  tem- 
porary radical  opinion  flow  more  easily  I 
happen  to  know  that  their  at-.acks  hurt,  but 
he  never  once  winced  under  either  their  un- 
just criticism  or  pressure  Miraculoucly  he 
never  suffered  politically  from  the  onslaughts 
The  abiding  confidence  of  hts  constituents 
never  abated  The  advice  of  radical  presfure- 
group  leaders  was  Ignored  and  his  majority 
continued  to  be  consistently  ou' standing  a':d 
overwhelming  His  hold  on  his  constituents 
was  both  amazing  and  merited  Any  cor- 
respondent from  his  district  unknown  and 
unidentified,  received  the  same  courteous 
treatment  and  attent.on  as  one  of  his-  be«t 
friends  With  the  iild  of  his  evrr-faithlul  sec- 
retary Hugh  V  High,  no  letter  ever  went  un- 
answered, nor  was  any  request  unfulfilled  if 
It  were  humanly  possible  for  them  to  comply 
therewl^  h 

Some  20  years  ago  while  on  Lone  Cone 
Mountain  in  San  Mlgiiel  County,  Colo  ,  I  en- 
gaged a  lonely  honics'eader  lii  conversation 
To  assure  me  of  h:s  Identification,  he  drew 
from  his  hip  pocket  of  hi*  Lfvl  rvernl'  a 
grease-covered  letter  signed  by  Ed  Tay:  rip. 
He  had  paid  #ome  lEwyer  »35  tc  adju-*.  a  c  r- 
troversy  with  the  United  Sta;es  Land  Office 
With  no  helpful  re--ult  The  ror.trcversy  in- 
volved his  right  to  a  patent  Ed  Tatlof.  saved 
his  prop>erty  and  procured  him  a  patent  T-.^ 
letter  he  produced  and  which  he  c^rrwd 
constantly  was  18  mcnth«  old 

Our  subject  was  a  loyal,  liberal  Democrat 
He  had  enemies,  of  course  But  each  time 
after  his  election,  with  constant  fidelity,  he 
locked  after  the  interest  of  every  ccnstit- 
uent,  regardless  cf  politics  Herein  lay  the 
secret  of  his  enduring  pxjwer  In  his  later 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  C'.m- 
mittee  of  Congress,  he  had  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  In  the  appropriation  of  blUlons  of 
dollars  of  Federal  revenues  derived  from 
taxation  for  National  purposes  Never,  how- 
ever, during  his  entire  56  years  of  public 
serv:ce  for  State  and  Nation  did  any  critic 
of  Ed  Taylohs  breathe  one  word  cl  suspicion 
as  to  graft  or  unjust  enrichment  an  his  part 
He  died  a  comparatively  poor  man.  There 
were  so  many  way?  he  could  haVe  directly 
or  Indirectly  arranged  for  hcrcrarlums  or 
benefits  The  man  didn't  live  who  had  nerve 
enough  to  suggest  to  him  a  bounty  for  his 
Influence  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
he  loved  so  weU. 
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It  Is  most  encouraging  to  be  able  to  cite 
such  an  Instance  of  integrity  and  statesman- 
ship ou  the  part  of  a  public  servant.  Was 
It  net  Augustus  Caesar  who  frowned  upon 
and  complained  about  the  prevalent  attitude 
of  subordinates  in  public  service  who  belied 
their  obligations  and  cheated  their  superiors 
and  the  public  in  general?  He  feared  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
and  he  proved  to  be  right  So  long  as  public 
servants  perform  their  duties  with  faithlul 
Integrity  no  nations  they  represent  are 
seriously  in  danger. 

He  never  forgot  the  rock  from  which  he 
was  hewn  nor  the  quarry  from  which  he  was 
taken.  The  West,  and  I  mean  the  entire 
West  where  he  learned  the  sober  lessons  and 
re?pon.%ibilities  of  courageous  existence, 
never  had  a  better  friend  than  he.  On  one 
occasion  he  told  me  that  after  several  terms 
In  Congress  he  learned  that  the  East  was 
being  looked  after  very  well.  He  made  up 
his  mind  then  to  learn  what  the  West  needed 
and  to  fight  for  It.  No  Lochlnvar  from  the 
West  ever  did  a  better  Job.  No  matter  where 
the  influence  was  needed  or  the  benefit  was 
to  go.  If  it  would  help  the  West,  Ed  Taylor 
wa-s  for  It.  His  guiding  hand  helped  formu- 
late the  designs  and  policies  of  practically 
every  reclamation  project  in  the  West,  of 
road-building  programs,  of  Forest  Service  ac- 
tivities, of  every  national  park  and  national 
monument,  of  improvement  and  structures 
authorized  by  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the  W  P.  A., 
and  of  the  development  of  our  mineral  re- 
sources. Finally,  when  he  found  the  unap- 
propriated public  lands  of  the  West  in  dan- 
gerous condition  from  unregulated  mi.'use.  he 
drafted  a  bill  known  as  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  which  has  since  Its  adoption  served  a 
constructive  purpose  for  conservation  and 
livestock  grazing  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
this  great  western  empire. 

A  very  different  West  existed  at  his  death 
than  he  found  when  as  a  youngster  he  came 
to  Leadville,  Colo.  The  difference  In  con- 
structive development  is  unbelievable  unless 
the  improvement  is  Inventoried.  I  believe 
that  no  man  in  the  United  States  had  as 
much  to  do  with  this  development  as  he 
did.  In  reality  the  improvement  by  and 
large  is  Ed  Taylor's  monument. 

His  commanding  position  In  Washington 
and  that  position  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  requirement  that  for  western-slope  water 
taken  over  the  mountains  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  Colorado,  compensating  reservoirs  on 
the  western  slope  should  be  built  tc  offset 
the  loss  sustained. 

With  no  reflection  on  his  successors,  I  as- 
sert that  never  again  under  the  laws  of  per- 
centage or  chance  will  this  sparsely  settled 
district  have  in  Congress  a  representative 
whose  years  of  consecutive  service  will  entitle 
him  to  climb  the  long,  tortuous  trail  to  the 
heights  of  seniority  so  necessary  for  positions 
of  power  and  influence  in  the  National  Con- 
gress such  as  Ed  Taylor  enjoyed. 

In  all  my  life  I  have  never  known  a  man 
of  such  untiring  energy.  My  father-in-law, 
F.  D.  Catlin.  a  very  nervous  and  energetic  man 
him.self,  once  returned  from  Washington  and 
exclaimed;  "Ed  Taylor  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  met  that  I  rculd  net  keep  up  with  '  H3 
worked  incessantly.  His  tired,  fatigued  heart 
rioted  systolicly.  gave  the  danger  sign,  some 
10  years  age.  It  seems  to  me.  At  any  rate,  to 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  he  went  and  for 
6  months  wa5  required  tc  remain  sup.ne  and 
quiet.  He  recovered  and  again  he  went 
charging  ahead  along  the  path  of  duty  with 
the  exuberance  of  a  trained  athlete. 

He  appreciated  gratituoe  mere  than  anyone 
I  ever  knew.  A  few  ;, cr-  aj;j  he  was  pre- 
sented a  portrait  of  h-in:?;!  by  c:<;anizritions 
in  his  district  which  he  1  ad  he'.p.d  To  see 
fcim  show  that  portrait  was  touch. :ig.  indeed, 
touching  because  he  was  proud  that  he  was 
remembered  for  an  unselfish  act  of  his.  It 
was  not  vanity;  It  was.  I  repeat,  plain,  legiti- 
mate pride. 


A   year  ago  I  saw  him   at   the  Roosevelt 
Hotel    in    Washington.    D.    C.      He    had    me 

take  down  his  collection  of  gavels,  a  unique 
and  marvelous  display  almost  100  in  number, 
as  I  remember,  each  one  given  by  some 
person  or  organization  for  whom  he  had 
rendered  some  selfless  service.  Mrs.  Taylor, 
the  sweet  companion  of  a  lifetime,  was 
recovering  from  a  cataract  operation.  I  can 
hear  him  j-et.  smging  out  with  unbridled 
joy.  "Mamma,  read  Charley  the  history  of 
gavel  No  23."  and  so  forth  The  good  lady, 
aided  by  a  large  magnifying  glass,  read  with 
serene  patience  the  descriptions,  one  alter 
another.  Now  and  then  I  protested  that  it 
was  too  much  of  a  strain  on  them  to  undergo 
the  task  of  de.scnbmg  all  the  gavels.  But 
they  pleasantly  and  eagerly  continued  to  do 
so  to  the  end.  Somehow  when  I  recall  the 
picture  of  that  afternoon,  squatting  on  the 
floor  as  I  was  with  this  venerable,  elderly 
couple  about  me.  and  when  I  reflect  upon 
the  genuine  sereneiiess.  sheer  Joy.  and  enthu- 
siasm they  di.^played.  I  feel  yet.  as  I  felt 
then,  a  chastening  of  the  spirit  because  of 
the  understanding  companionship  of  two 
elderly  people  whose  lives  and  aspirations  had 
merged.  One  is  reminded  o.^  the  scenes  re- 
flected in  the  evening  twilight  when  the 
soft  tinkle  of  an  Alpine  bell  sings  of  a  world 
at   peace,  with   a  spiritual   accompaniment. 

After  all.  why  should  we  unduly  mourn. 
We  should  know  that  there  is  something  ten- 
derly appropriate  in  the  .serene  death  of  him 
who  has  lived  beyond  the  allotted  time  of 
three  score  and  ten.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  touching  than  the 
death  of  the  young  and  the  strong  when  Just 
in  the  happiest,  sunniest  hour  of  all  the  voy- 
age, while  eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail 
the  bark  of  youthful  hope  is  dashed  against 
th  unseen  rock  and  before  manhood's  mcrn- 
ing  even  touches  noon.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  days  of  life  have  been  fulfilled, 
when  the  sun  of  life  becomes  an  afterglow  be- 
neath the  horizon,  when  the  purple  twilight 
closes  down  the  eyelids  still,  when  memory 
with  dim  eyes  can  scarcely  spell  the  blurred 
and  faded  records  of  the  vanished  dr.ys.  then 
surrounded  by  kindred  and  by  friends  death 
comes  like  the  voice  of  a  celestial  choir.  The 
day  has  been  long,  the  road  weary,  and  the 
traveler  gladly  stops  where  beckoning  arms 
tenderly  enfold  his  tired  body  and  prepare  it 
for  the  eternal  slumber. 

I  have  never  been  Interested  In  religious 
creed  controversy  For  many  years  I  was 
troubled  over  whether  a  Deity  existed.  When 
I  undertook  to  a.-k  the  question  whether  ihe 
world  was  the  result  of  accident  or  of  design 
I  was  compelled  to  believe  that  creation,  with 
its  attendant  natural  laws  which  only  the 
brain  of  man  can  solve,  wa.5  not  a  fortuitous 
concour.5e  of  events  and  chemical  substance. 
If  matter  is  indestructible,  I  cannot  believe 
that  ccn.?tructive  human  personalities  who 
have  given  expression  to  the  universal  purpose 
become  extinct  after  death  Further  than 
this  I  have  no  desire  to  go  The  identity  of 
God  and  the  details  of  his  activities  man  was 
never  to  know  directly  The  existence  of  a 
designing  power,  plus  the  universal  urge  of 
man  to  maintain  a  moral  and  human  code 
opens  a  field  as  wide  as  the  world  and  as  long 
as  time  and  warrants  the  filling  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  with  the  wellsprlngs  of 
sympathy  and  a  de.^ire  for  immortality,  as 
natural  as  thirst  for  water,  and  for  every 
thirst  and  appetite  nature  has  the  substance 
to  satisfy. 

Benjamin  Frankhn.  of  whom  the  famous 
English  Prime  Minister  Gladstone  observed 
had  a  more  encompassing  mind  than  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  in  writing  a  letter  to  a  be- 
reaved relative,  closed  his  letter  of  condolence 
with  the  following  paragraph; 

"Our  friend  and  we  were  invited  abroad  on 
a  party  of  pleasure  which  is  to  last  forever. 
His  chair  was  ready  first  and  he  ls  gone  before 
us.    We  could  not  all  conveniently  start  to- 


gether; and  why  should  you  and  I  be  grieved 
at  this,  sinoe  we  are  soon  to  follow  and  know 
where  to  find  him? 
••Adieu.    1 

I  "B    Franklin." 

With  an  abiding  faith,  considering  the 
long,  faithful  service  of  Congressman  Edward 
T.  Taylor,  his  code  of  moral  conduct,  be- 
havior, and.  fidelity,  I  know  while  the  chair 
once  occupied  by  him  is  vacant  that  secure 
in  the  port  of  eternal  glory  and  salvation  he 
will  be  waiting  for  some  of  you.  One  thing 
is  certain:  If  there  Is  a  hereafter,  our  beloved 
Ed  Taylor  will  have  an  eternal  mansion  of 
his  own  it)  the  enticing  world  of  kingdom 
come. 
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i       

Friday.  October  10,  1941 


Mr.  DITTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  every  request  for  an 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the 
program  for  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  that  has  been  authorized 
by  law.  Congress,  with  the  active  sup- 
port of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Republican  Members,  has  always  granted 
to  the  President  all  the  funds  that  he  has 
ever  requested  for  national-defense  pur- 
poses. Arxy  deficiency  in  the  national  de- 
fense that  is  traceable  to  a  lack  of  funds 
during  the  past  8  years  must,  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  not  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House. 

A  majority  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  voted  for  the  first  lease-lend 
appropriation  of  $7,000,000,000.  When 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  ap- 
peared before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  March  1941  to  request  this 
$7.000,00Gj000  fund  we  were  told  that 
that  would  be  all  of  the  money  required 
under  the  act.  Now,  barely  6  months 
later.  President  Rocsevelt  requests  of  us 
an  appropriation  of  $5,985,000,000  more 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  told  that  this  additional 
sum  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  fulfill 
Britain's  requests  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted previous  to  the  end  of  February 
1942.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
witness  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, additional  funds  are  required  to 
make  effective  the  lease-lend  program 
to  facilitate  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  at  this  time  I  am  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
lease-lend  appropriation  of  $7,000,000,- 
000  that  we  made  available  last  March. 
Of  this  $7,000,000,000  only  $388,912,115 
has  actually  been  expended  to  the  end 
of  August  1941,  when  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  second  report  to  Congress  on 
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the  administration  of  the  Lease-Lend 
Act.  Thi.<-  is  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
all  the  money  Congress  had  appropri- 
ated under  the  Lease-Lend  Act.  What 
Is  morp  surprising  i.s  that  only  one-half 
of  the  first  lease- lend  appropriation  actu- 
ally had  been  obligated  by  the  spending 
establishments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  total  obligations  that  have 
been  contracted  for  out  of  this  $7,000- 
000  000  appropriated  amounted  to  only 
$3,555,587,000  to  the  end  of  August. 
What  IS  more,  the  admmr-tration  has  not 
as  yet  allocated  to  spendine  agencies  all 
of  this  $7,000,000  000  appropriation.  Up 
to  the  time  that  the  President  made  his 
second  report  to  Congress  the  alloca- 
tions to  spending  agencies  totaled  $6,281.- 
237,421.  We  are  now  ask^d  to  appropri- 
ate additional  funds,  even  thouch  all  the 
money  we  made  available  la.^t  March  has 
not  as  yet  even  been  all!)cated. 

When  we  made  this  money  available, 
slightly  more  than  6  months  ago.  we 
were  told  that  speed  was  of  the  essence 
and  that  we  must  act  rapidly  upon  the 
appropriation.  Consequently  v^e  ex- 
pected that  a  torrent  of  aid  would  have 
been  supplied  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
democracies  carryinc  on  the  struggle 
against  the  totalitarian  powers.  Up  to 
the  end  of  August  1941  the  total  amount 
of  exports  to  ail  countries  to  which  aid 
has  been  extended  wa^  only  $190,000,000. 
An  additional  $130,000,000  was  supplied 
to  these  countrii  s  in  the  form  of  services 
rendered  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  This 
is  a  pitiluUy  small  amount  of  material  to 
have  been  supplied  in  6  months,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembf^Ted  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  Leasr-Ldnd  Act  up  to 
$1,300,000,000  of  materials,  for  which 
Congress  previously  has  made  appropria- 
tions, could  be  turned  over  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Con.'-equently  all  the  gooc^s 
that  have  been  supplied  did  not  have  to 
be  produced  since  March  27,  1941. 

One  of  the  maior  reasons  why  we  have 
failed  to  get  a  full  flow  of  materials  to 
Great  Britain  und'-r  the  Lease-Lend  Act 
is  tlie  incompitency  of  the  admiiustiatne 
agency  set  up  to  handle  the  fimds.  Mr, 
Stettinius  and  other  adminu>trati()n 
spokesmen  seemed  reluctant  to  admit  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that  Mr. 
Hopkins  wa<;  m  charge  cf  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lea-^e-Lend  Act,  but  Maj. 
Gen.  James  H.  Burnf.  executive  oflacer 
of  the  defense-aid  reports,  in  a  memo- 
randum submitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  clearly  slated  this  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  m  wly  ap- 
pointed Admini.'^trator  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  dtmon';trate  his  executive 
ability,  unhampi^red  by  the  continu«  d 
presence  of  his  predecessor  or  by  a  per- 
sonnel which  fails  to  measure  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  competency.  Tlie  rec- 
ord of  his  predecessor  as  the  Adminis- 
trator of  W  P  A  and  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  established.  The 
lease-lend  operations  has  reflected  the 
same  inept  administration  as  that  estab- 
lished by  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  task  of  administering  this  act  is 
one  that  requires  great  capacity  to  coordi- 
nate and  to  integrate;  great  ability  to 
get  along  with  diverse  personalities,  and 
a  great  capacity  to  get  the  most  out  of 
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I  all  persons  required  in  a  joint  effort.  The 
I  pitiful  slowness  m  getting  out  material 
I  to  Great  Britain  under  the  Lease-Lend 
I  Act  clearly  demonstrates  the  original  ad- 
j  ministrator's  unfilnf'ss  for  the  position 
I  that  he  held  for  so  many  months. 

This  appropriation  bill  and  the  esti- 
mates on  which  It  was  based  provided  for 
about  $1,OjO. 000.000  for  the  purcha.se  of 
agiicultuial     products,     practically     ail 
foodstuffs,  to  be  sent   to   Great   Britain 
under  the  lease-lend  program.     Accord- 
ine  to  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wickard  this  amount  of  money  is 
supposed  to  buy   enough   foodstuffs  for 
10  000.000  persons  for  a  year  in  Great 
Britain.     It    is    obvious   then    that    this 
would  provide  about  $100  worth  of  food- 
stuffs for  each  person  per  year,  or  $400 
per  family  if  you  consider  the  size  cf  a 
family  as  being  about  4  persons.     When 
Mr.  W:ckard  was  asked  how  this  figure 
ccmp^r»d  with  the  annual  expenditures 
for  food  of  the  average  Amencan  family 
he   said    that   he   did    not   know.     This 
statement  of  the  Secretary  ls  surprising 
since  a  report  of  the  National  Re.^curces 
Committee  entitled  "Consumers'  Expend- 
itures in  the  United  States"  shows  that 
during   thf^   year   the   a\erage   American 
family  spends  $467  on  focd.     According 
to  the  census   the  size  of  the  average 
American    family    is   about    4.1    persons, 
I    which    makes   the   average   expendituie 
j   per  p>erson  about  $114  per  year.     Now  we 
I    in  the  United  States  pnde  ourselves  on 
•'   having  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
I   the  world.     Under  such  circumstances  it 
]   is    surprising    that    the    Department    of 
,   Agriculture    requests    an    appropriation 
I    that  will  provide  foodstuffs  to  the  amount 
i   of    $100    per    person    in    Great    Britain 
I   whereas  in  the  average  American  family' 
only  S114  is  spent   for  focKJ  per  person. 
One  may  well  wonder  whether  tms  esti- 
I   mate  has  been  carefully  considered. 
J       Mr.     Wickard    testified     that     Threat 
I  Britain  was  selling  to  its  people  much  of 
I   the    food    products    received    from    the 
I    United  State.s  under  the  Lease-I>-nd  Act. 
I    But  neither  Mr.  Wickaid  nor  any  ether 
witness  was  able  to   inform  the  Appro- 
t   priations  Committee  how  much  money 
the   British   Government    was   r-'alizing 
from   such    transactions.     Certainly    we 
oueht  to  be  able  to  expect   from  a   well- 
administered  Division  of  Dt  fen.se  Aid  Re- 
ports  such    informaticn.    We   certainly 
should  have  such  data  available  for  at 
least  it  would  be  of  use  in  the  formulation 
of  the  final  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  financing  of  the  lease-Knd  pro- 
gram.   I  do  believe  that  the  Division  of 
Defense    Aid    Reports    should    exercise 
some  control  over  England  in  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  lea.«e-lend   material   comparable 
tn   that   which   the   General   Accounting 
Office  exercises  over  the  expenditures  and 
activitie  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  estimates  for  this  appropria- 
tion that  were  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  there  was  quite  a 
sum  that  was  not  fully  accounted  for. 
This  sum  was  supposedly  for  so-called 
spot  purchases.  The  total  amount  of 
such  items  is  approximately  $1,000,- 
000.000  When  Admiral  Stark  was  asked 
what  these  spot  purchases  were  he  said: 


"Small  requests  for  minor  supply  items 
constituted  a  large  pan  of  the  requf^sls. 
and  if  covered  by  roquisiiion  and  quickly 
filled,  are  so-called  spot  purchases."' 
It  IS  surprising  that  these  item.s,  for 
which  no  estimates  are  submitted,  should 
run  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  sum  we  are 
requested  to  apprcpriatr  Wh.^n  th.' 
President  does  not  see  fit  to  break  down 
a  request  for  an  appropriation  so  as  to 
inform  Congress  what  he  is  going  to  do 
with  all  of  the  money,  it  is  an  unfa\or- 
able  situation.  We  are  left  with  no  ade- 
quate information  as  to  how  this  sum  we 
'  are  requested  to  appropriate  is  actually 
I  going  to  be  expt^nded  This  lock.s  re- 
I  markably  as  though  the  President  de- 
I  sires  a  blank  check  for  lh:s  amount.  I 
regard  the  appripi  lation  of  such  a  sum. 
I  to  be  spent  practically  at  the  discretion 
j  of  the  President,  to  be  highly  undt  sirablr. 
I  TTiere  are  a  number  of  n  lativ.'ly  .<mail 
I  Items  of  exp^'i^.diture  under  the  first 
I  lease-lend  appropriation  that  .seem 
rather  strange.  For  example,  we  are  to 
supply  Great  Britain  with  $7.500  000 
worth  of  wood  pulp.  We  receive  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  our  own  wood  pulp 
from  Canada,  and  it  st-t-m.'-  strange  that 
we  should  supply  Great  Britain  with 
wood  pulp  undu  the  L«  ase-Lend  Act  if 
we  get  a  larce  portion  of  our  wood-pu.p 
from  a  British  dominion.  This  will  m.ean 
that  we  will  have  to  get  a  larger  amount 
of  imports  from  Canada  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  deficimcy  resulting  from  Ui;s 
export  to  Great  Britain.  The  record  of 
the  hearings  is  far  from  clear  as  to  why 
Great  Britain  does  not  gt-t  us  own  wocd 
pulp  from  Canada.  Probably  it  feels  that 
It  will  not  have  to  pay  for  the  wood  pulp 
immediately  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 
Further,  wp  are  to  supply  Great  Britain 
with  about  $800,000  worth  of  borax.  Ac- 
cording to  information  coming  to  th.^ 
committee,  the  borax  industry  in  th.s 
ccuntry  is  dominated  by  Borax  Ccn.soli- 
dated.  Ltd..  a  British-owned  and  con- 
trolled corporation.  It  certainly  is  far 
from  clear  as  to  why  we  should  buy  ma- 
terial from  a  British-owned  and  con- 
trolled corporation  to  be  given  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 

In  conclusion  I  wi.sh  to  point  out  that 
under  existing  law  we  Lave  a.ssumed  a 
responsibility  to  grant  aid  to  ceria.n  na- 
tions because  Uie  President  believes  that 
their  defense  is  essential  to  cur  defense. 
But  in  all  this  our  first  responsibility 
must  be  to  the  Amencan  people,  to  in- 
sure that  money  appropriated  by  us 
under  this  program  is  t xptnded  in  a  wi.m-; 
and  an  efficient  manner.  I  deplore  the 
fact  thiat  the  administration  has  not  ac- 
cepted full  responsibility  for  this.  I  can- 
not tolerate  any  lack  of  effort  or  any 
inefficiency  in  ihe  prosecution  of  this  un- 
dertaking. Nor  can  I  approve  that  any 
money  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
should  be  spent  in  an  unwi.se  and  inefS- 
cient  manntr.  The  lease-lend  prog:  am 
has  not  been  administered  in  an  efficient 
and  expeditious  way.  It  is  therefore  in- 
cumbent up<")n  us  by  every  available  de- 
vice to  carefully  audit  and  to  ch'^rk  the 
administrafion  to  insure  that  this  pro- 
•  gram  Is  properly  and  effecnvcly  car- 
ried out. 
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Americans  AH  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KiNTU'KV 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Octr.brr  13.  1941     , 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  E1.BERT  D  THOMAS,  OF 
y  UTAH 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pre.s;dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addre.^s  delivered  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1941.  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Tkom.vsI,  under  tlie  auspices 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Born,  as  a  part  of  the 
celebration   cf   its    national    Americans 

AJl  week. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  American.-,  proudly  and  humbly 
I  kr.ow  that  my  audience  tonight  Is  made  up 
of  Americans.  Perhaps  not  all  native-born 
Americans,  nor  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  nevertheless  Americans  in 
spirit,  in  loyalty,  in  desire  Peoples  ol  many 
loyalties,  remotely  if  not  imimediatcly  of  many 
nationalities,  we  are  new  a  free  and  united 
people — Americans  all! 

Lest  I  be  thought  an  unqtialiflod  ideali.-t. 
let  me  say  quickly  that  ycu  and  I  both  realize 
that  there  are  many  problems  still  to  be 
worked  cut  bcfcie  we  attain  that  perfect 
unity  toward  which  we  .-tnve  Net  least 
among  such  problems  are  tho^-e  of  the  fur-  • 
eign-born  who  have  not  become  citizen?  as 
yet,  but  who  are  our  friends  and  neighbcrs 
and  fellow  Americans  In  thoir  behalf  I 
would  speak  tr  ni^ht 

There  are  ab-.-ut  14.000  000  immli:rants  m 
the  United  States,  about  4. SCO. 000  of  wh(  m 
have  not  as  yet  beci.'me  nafuralized  To- 
gether with  their  children,  tlK.--e  14.000  OCO 
immigrants  number  m.u'e  tiian  40.0C0.0C0 
residents,  or  abou:  one-third  of  our  entire 
population. 

National  "American.-  All"  Week  is  dedi- 
cated to  these  Americans  of  fere  gn  birth, 
who  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  build; ng 
and  development  of  oui'  country,  who.  ac- 
cording to  the  Cen-vs  Bureau,  diiiir.g  the 
nineteenth  centurv  added  30  000.000  souls  to 
our  population  and  540.000  000.000  to  our 
wealth,  and  whcm  some  cf  ii.s  now  in  tliis 
peiird  of  greatest  emergency  would  wish  to 
cut  o.f  witliout  even  a  djllar. 

Our  railroad-,  factores,  canals,  cities, 
reads,  and  industries  w  mc  built  and  de- 
veloped mainly  by  these  pt  -pics  They  went 
into  the  mines  to  d.g  the  coal,  into  the  fac- 
tories to  manuf-TCture  garments  and  auto- 
mobiles; they  sctUed  on  the  farm^.  popu- 
lated the  cities  and  small  tjwns  of  America. 
Now.  s^^me  of  us  w  -h  to  say.  "I  have  no  more 
need  of  thee."  Whnt.  have  we  no  mere  need 
Cf  railroads,  fact.ries.  canals,  cities,  roads, 
and  liidustries?  Has  America  no  more  roc  ra 
for  the  foreign-boin  worker? 

Immigration  brnuelu  us  Charles  Stoin- 
metz.  Carl  Echurz  Hideyo  Noguchi.  Casimir 
P\i!a.~ki.  Albert  E  n-tem.  your  grandf iiiht r. 
and  my  faiiier  H  ss  .America  no  more  need 
for  such  men  as  ti  ese? 

The  majority  cf  the  fcre»i;n-born  are  to 
be  fcur.d  in  the  b;-.-:c  inclu.-tries  of  our  coun- 
try They  the'efcr.-^  [^1  iv  a  vita!  role  in  the 
i!-.d-,;str  ai  d- '.'fl  i;)'.t."i  >■  !■  r  rur  rational  de- 
fence.    TiiPv   liavf   b.  ell   lov.il  m   everv   criti- 


cal period  of  our  hi-tory.  Today  they  are 
prepared  to  ccntnbute  their  labor,  and  If 
nece-sary  their  lives,  for  the  d°fen=e  of  their 
ad^  ;-trd  country 

Large  sections  cf  the  forei-'i.-born  — need  I 
menrion  from  what  ccuntnes" — have  an  ad- 
d:-;Qiial  motive  m  siippcrting  wholeheartedly 
our  policy  cf  aidin-  all  opponents  cf  Hitler- 
Ism.  since  for  the  most  part  *heir  native 
countries  have  been  c^nquer^d  bv  Hitler  and 
are  under  Nazi  domination  Tli^^-e  foreign- 
born  want  to  sec  the  people  of  their  native 
countries  freed  from  the  yoke  of  nazidom  or 
the  threat  of  Nazi  conquest,  and  clearly  rec- 
cgniite  that  such  objectives  can  be  achieved 
only  with  the  military  defeat  cf  Hitler.  This 
opposition  to  nazi-ism  has  been  expressed 
and  is  to  be  found  as  well  among  Americans 
of  Italian  and  German  birth,  who  feel  that 
the  Fascist  dictators  are  subjecting  the  peo- 
ple of  th-'ir  native  lands  to  ruin  and  starva- 
tion. 

T.-dav  when  national  unity  is  essential  to 
the  defeat  of  fascism,  discrimination  against 
Americans  of  foreign  birth  seems  especially 
iicly  Such  discrimination  divides  the  peo- 
ple into  native  and  foreign-born  and  im- 
pede? un.ty  Reports  come  to  me  of  ncn- 
citizens  beinL'  hred  from  their  jobs  in  private 
inda-try  oi^Iy  because  they  are  not  citizens. 
Bu'^  wor-e  I  hear  of  the  denia:  of  jobs  to 
Amencan-be.rn  citizens  because  their  par- 
ents, and  even  their  grandparents  in  some 
instance.-,  were  not  born  in  the  United  States. 
Such  discrimination  endangers  the  rights  Gt 
all  Americans.  I:  rums  the  spirit  of  that 
great  h'^pe  whirh  has  been  An^.erica's  for  150 
year- 

Bu*.  do  I  h'ar  seme  one  say,  why  don't 
these  f  reisn-bcrn  become  naturalized? 
Citi.'cnship  i-n't  such  a  hard  thing  to  ac- 
oui-e  S'lice  tinder  dir  American  scheme  ol 
citizenship  anyr«;K-  burr,  m  the  United  States 
i-  a  citizen,  all  we  have  to  do  to  make  a  coun- 
try of  Americans  all  is  to  see  that  we  are 
all  b(-rn  here  That  condition  is  last  be- 
coming an  actuality,  in  my  State,  young  as 
It  is  six  cut  of  every  seven  persons  are  native- 
born  But.  after  all.  that  is  oversimplifying 
our  problem  a  bit. 

Bflore  we  criticize  those  who  seem  slow  in 
o'';:a:ninL'  nattn-alization  papers,  let  us  look 
u:  a  Uv:  i.icts:  There  are  a  number  of  delays 
in    n.;*U'-alization    resiUting    from    the    fact 
thnt     the    Immigration    and    Naturalization 
Service    is   understaffed   and   cnrmot   dispose 
of  applications  as  they  are  made.      (Instead 
of   the  e.vpectrd   3-month  waiting  period,   it 
now  t ..k "s  abotit  18  months  to  s«!cure  second 
pe.p^r-  1      Tiiere   a:e   pending  with  the  Serv- 
ice almost  2<::00.000  applications  for  citizen- 
Fh_ip     If  no  additional  applications  were  made 
i'   would  take  the  Service  more  than   1   year 
to  cli-po-tp  ri  prn^lir^  applications  and  bring 
ti^eni   vp  to  da'e      With   the   National  Citi- 
zenship  Education   procrram,   undertaken   by 
the   Department    cl   Ju-nce   aid    Work   Proj- 
ec's    Administration  .(under    a    special    $20.- 
000. OCO     appropriation     authorized     by     the 
President  I.  it  is  expected  that  there  may  be 
close  to  another  million  applications  m.ade 
dinins  the  coming  year.     This   is  all  to  the 
trrmd     The  Government's  education  program, 
in  encouraging  naturalization,  contributes  to 
unity  and  to  the  elimination  of  discrlmina- 
j    tiun     However,  the  Committee  for  Protection 
j    of    Foreign-Born    hopes    tnat    s.eps    will    be 
,    taken  to  facilitate   naturalization,  to  enlarge 
j    the  personnel  fcr  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,   m  order  to  complete  the 
:    wo-k  started  by  the  educaf  on  program 
j       Naturalization  papers  are  hard  to  get;  but, 
!    important  as  they  are.   they   are  merely   the 
1     le-^al    symbol  cf  a   citiz>.n.      They   do    not.   sad 
to    lelatf     make    an   American       The    lack   of 

th  ni.  too.  cle.es  not  make  a  person  a  non- 
Aincrican  To  be  an  American  is  a  matter  of 
I  spirit  qui*e  a-  much  as  a  qtie.'-ticn  of  peis- 
'  sossin':Z  papers  Thi  u-.md-  cl  immigrants 
I  weie  Americar..-  m  -pint  U  r.e  b- fere  they 
i    e",  er  Kit  their  m^^ther  eour.'rit  .-.     We  caiiuot 


make  an  American  by  giving  him  a  set  of 
papers.  That  \«hich  is  essential  to  all  Amer- 
icans can  be  his  before  he  has  any  papers. 
He  can  breathe  and  live  the  spirit  and  *he 
fact  of  Americt  He  can  know  and  accept 
the  theory  of  tfce  Mayflower  compact,  which 
was  at  the  samq  time  the  culmination  cf  cen- 
turies of  yearnfcg  and  the  actual  beginning 
of  American  dfinocracy.  He  can  accept  the 
theory  of  natijral  rights  and  the  fact  of 
Government's  hfeing  instituted  among  men  to 
secure  these  rigtits,  "deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  donsent  of  the  governed."  as 
stated  in  the  gfeat  theory  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  can  understand  and 
live  the  spuit  df  the  Constitution  and  accept 
the  purposes  oj  the  fathers  in  setting  it  up. 
He  must  know  that  democracy  depends  upcjn 
consent  and  self-restraint.  He  can,  with  Lin- 
coln, live  "wim  malice  toward  none"  and 
believe'  with  Wilson  when  offenses  against 
high  morality  |nd  true  citizenship  occur  we 
should  "seek  a  way  to  remove  such  offenses 
and  make  life  Jtself  clean  for  those  who  will 
share  honorably  and  cleanly  in  it." 

It  was,  you  teraember,  In  this  same  great 
essay  that  Wilson  explained  that  we  do  not 
go  forward  by  fevolution  but  by  constructive 
legal  change — tot  by  the  cold  application  of 
impartial  rules;  but  by  the  American  concep- 
tion of  Justice  'fhlch  "must  Include  sympathy 
and  helpfulness  and  a  willingness  to  forego 
self-interest  in|  order  to  promote  the  welfare, 
happiness.  and|  contentment  of  others  and  of 
the  community  as  a  whole." 

The  true  An^erican  knows  that  there  Is  no 
person  worthy  |to  rule  by  his  own  will,  there- 
fore every  dictator  must  In  the  end  be  over- 
thrown. [ 

Among  the  d  fficulties  connected  with  natu- 
ralization, corsider  the  case  of  the  older 
immigrant,  wlio  went  to  work  immediately 
upon  entrance  into  this  country  and  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  meet  educational  and 
literacy  requiiements  for  citizenship  You 
and  I  know  ndividual  cases  of  men  and 
women  of  adi  anced  age  who  are  atternilng 
citizenship  clai  ses  now — men  and  women  who 
are  proud  of  t  le  fact  that  they  are  never  too 
old  to  learn.  We  are  proud  of  them  and 
happy  over  th?ir  success,  but  we  realize,  too, 
that  these  reqiurements  make  naturalization 
difficult  for  mfiny  older  persons.  This  situa- 
tion, too,  thai  committee  hopes  to  correct. 
But  it  can  be  met.  I  give  you  one  case — 
the  case  of  a  very  fine  soul  who  had  given 
two  sous  to  he  American  Arm.y  and  who 
wanted  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  country  they 
served.  She  Uarned  how  to  read  and  write 
after  she  was  75  and  became  a  citizen  when 
she  was  81  1  told  her  if  a  5-year-old  child 
cculd  learn  to  write,  so  could  she.  She  went 
to  night  school  and  did.  That,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  is  ;he  story  of  America. 

National  "Americans  All"  Week  has  one 
final  objective — to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  employmen;  against  noncitizens  and  natu- 
ralized citlzeiis.  The  committee  plans  to 
cooperate  witlj  the  committee  on  fair  employ- 
ment practice^  of  O.  P.  M.  In  securing  action 
on  reported  cafces  of  discrimination.  It  hopes 
to  implement  IPresident  Roosevelt's  Executive 
order  barring  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
cans because  I  of  their  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  orlf;|n  by  having  p?nalties  set  for 
violators  and  proadening  the  Executive  order 
by  laMna  no*citizens  Included 

Some  of  us!  will  go  all  the  way  in  making 
this  program  b  reality.  All  of  us.  I  feel,  will 
agree  with  It.^  spirit,  and  wish  to  cooperate. 

If  we  act  ni  united  Americans  to  place  cer- 
tain curbs  anfl  restrictions  upon  ourselves  be- 
cause of  natiional  emergency  and  the  neces- 
sities of  national  defense,  surely  we  do  not 
thereby  lose  Dur  democracy.  But  If  certain 
grotips  of  us>^the  majority — act  to  defraud 
other  groups-^-the  minority — of  those  rights 
which  make  this,  their  adopted  country,  be- 
loved to  thetn.  from  then  on  we  are  a  de- 
mocracy   in   ^vord   only.     But   democracy   In 
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America  ^  as  not  set  up  te  b»  >-•  That  Is 
cot  in  the  economy  ol  the  gods  or  the  destiny 
of  our  ble^t  land. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  on  Ck-t- ber  28.  through 
the  gift  of  a  sister  democracy,  we  dedicated 
ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  To  our  for- 
eign born,  perhaps,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has 
more  significance  than  to  any  of  us  She 
stands  a  tangible  symbol  of  the  immigrants 
hopes  and  dreams — freedom  of  thought,  free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  for  rellgiops. 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  opportunity — 
liberty,  not  the  gift  of  a  benevolent  ruler,  but 
the  inherent  right  of  every  man.  That  Is 
America. 

When  we  culminate  our  observance  of  Na- 
tional "Americans  All"  Week  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  many  great  thoughts  spoken.  Many 
times  we  shall  .'-ay.  "May  your  light  shine 
ever  brighter" 

But,  if  while  we  m  ike  these  hich-sotindtng 
phrases,  we  are  really  saying  to  the  foreign 
tx>m:  "All  rliiht.  you  came  to  this  country 
With  new  dreams  and  hopes.  You  worked 
our  mines,  built  our  railroads,  cities,  canals, 
factories,  spread  ove.  our  country,  end  con- 
tributed to  our  intellectual  growth  But  you 
earned  a  n  ■  -  !  I!^  re  America  has  been  cood 
to  you  N  w  wt'  ci  nt  need  you  any  more. 
If  things  don't  come  your  way  Us  your  own 
fault.  We'll  guarantee  you  nothing.  Ameri- 
can democracy  Is  a  monopoly  for  the  Ameri- 
can native  born  " 

If  this  Is  wha:  we  are  reallv  thinking  and 
saylne.  I  can  see  only  the  bl.ick-out  of  Liber- 
ty's great  lleht.  and  with  it  the  gradual  dark- 
ening of  the  worlds  belief  and  hope  in  the 
ultimate  triumph,  not  onlv  of  democracy, 
but  of  the  desire  of  nation  =  a-  d  the  hope  of 
the  world. 
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Mr.  McKFTTAR  Mr  President,  for- 
mer Senator  Ja:^-,r>  P  Pope,  of  Idaho, 
now  a  director  rf  thi  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  deli  v.  rf  d  a  \e:  y  important  ad- 
dress at  the  St  ceiiid  In'.,  r- American  Con- 
gre.s.s  of  Municipalities  a*  Santiago,  Chile, 
on  September  \b  On  October  6,  I  a.skod 
unanimcu'^  C'>n-- n'  that  th^  address  be 
published  in  th:  Rfctrd.  I  have  since 
received  an  estimate  frem  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  the  cost  of 
printing  the  address  will  be  $125.25.  I 
renew  the  rrqu'  -t  tl.at  the  address  be 
printfd  in  the  HFrmD 

There  being  no  obj  ction.  the  address 
was  ordered  tt^  l>  printed  in  the  REfORD, 
as  follows: 

C0M»(01«    KERTTACE 

In  traveling  5.000  miles  from  my  home  In 
the  United  States  to  Santiago  I  have  ob- 
served some  sharp  and  even  spectacular  con- 
trasts. But.  as  I  reflect.  I  am  much  more 
Impressed  by  the  similarities  of  North.  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America  than  by  cur  coun- 


try-to-country diflt  rences  Tl.e  f;nv'...r :'  es, 
I  suiipect,  are  due  first  rf  all  to  the  fact  that 
we  hold  in  common  the  traditions  of  a  we-t- 
ern  European  Christian  civilization  Br^-uclit 
to  the  New  'World  by  cur  forebears — Spani^h, 
Portuguese.  BlngUsh.  FYench.  and  Dutch — this 
tradition  has  given  us  a  sense  cf  cooperative 
participation  In  founding  and  developing  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  experiences  of  our  ancestors  In  carving 
their  hom^s  out  of  a  new  world  were  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  clearing  away  the 
forests  and  In  wresting  a  living  from  the 
soil  they  enjoyed  the  same  simple  comforts 
and  endured  the  same  hardships.  When  their 
crops  faUed.  when  a  ship  from  the  mother 
country  was  delayed  or  lost,  they  all  suffered 
alike.  But  with  or  without  help  from  Europe, 
they  pxished  into  the  hinterland  to  open  up 
new  territory,  to  explore  treacherous  Jungles, 
to  scale  towering  mountains,  and.  eventually, 
to  mold  political  and  economic  institutions 
that  have  now  grown  to  sturdy  statehood. 

From  the  very  beginning,  moreover,  our  po- 
litical destinies  have  followed  parallel  courses. 
The  antecedents  of  all  our  countries  were 
for  a  long  time  pawns  In  a  game  played  In 
another  part  of  the  world  for  economic  and 
strategic  stakes  not  always  shared  with  the 
settlers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Finally 
the  maturing  colonies  requested  a  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  and  when  this 
request  was  denied  seeds  of  liberty  were 
planted  thrcughcut  this  hemisphere  In  a  soil 
to  be  consecrated  with  the  blood  of  patriots. 
Between  1776.  the  year  that  gave  birth  to 
the  first  declaration  of  lndef>endence  In  the 
New  World,  and  1826.  the  year  that  saw  de- 
feat of  Spanish  arms  in  the  high  Andes  of 
Peru,  the  emerging  American  nations  had 
many  occasions  to  profit  by  cooperation  and 
mutual  assistance.  In  an  unsclfi.sh  attempt 
to  gain  freedom  for  others,  soldiers  from  all 
parts  of  S  )Uth  America  offered  their  lives  on 
the  battlefields  of  Ayacucho.  The  United 
States  of  North  America,  as  befitted  her  role 
as  the  fi^rst  American  nation  to  win  inde- 
pendence, led  the  world  in  extending  friendly 
recognition  to  Latin-American  colonies  which 
one  by  one,  severed  the  ties  that  bound  them 
to  economic  and  political  systems  beyond  the 
seas. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  as- 
sistance has.  in  the  main,  characterized  our 
relationship  with  one  another  during  all  the 
intervening  yeais.  There  have  been  con- 
flicts, of  course,  as  one  American  nation  has 
commuted  unueighborly  acts  toward  an- 
other My  own  country,  I  must  admit  In 
all  humility,  is  subject  to  her  full  share  of 
criticism  in  this  respect.  But  like  most 
families,  no  misunderstanding  in  the  Ameri- 
can family  of  nations  has  ever  been  deep 
enough  to  shake  our  determination  to  settle 
our  differences  without  interference  from  any 
non-American  state.  In  this  determination 
we  are  guided  by  the  same  practical  reason 
that  Inspired  my  countr>Tnan.  Benjamin 
Franklin  who,  during  our  war  for  Independ- 
ence, reminded  the  English  colonies  In  North 
America  that  unless  they  all  hung  together, 
they  should  all  most  certainly  be  hanged 
separately. 

Just  as  we  have  had  similar  problems  in 
launching  our  young  countries  and  winning 
places  In  the  community  of  nations,  so.  on 
the  material  side,  we  have  all  had  to  build 
from  the  ground  up.  with  our  own  hanUi-. 
largely  out  of  our  own  resources.  Moreover. 
we  still  have  similar  problems  and  similar 
opportunities  as  we  search  out.  identify,  and 
develop  our  natural  wealth. 

Some  of  us  go  about  this  in  one  way,  some 
another.  However,  all  of  the  American  Stales 
have  from  the  beglnniiig  cherished  Institu- 
tions that  allow  every  individual  the  freedom 
to  engage  in  any  undertaking  not  considered 
inimical  to  the  public  good.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  geiuufi  cf  the  Americas  has  made 
many  significant  contributloas  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  by  which  mankind  evei-ywhtre 
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I:-,  the  Unitici  States  the  in^tituticn  of  ftet 
enterprise  has  on  the  whole  pioved  particu- 
larly effective  -from  our  point  cf  view  But 
now.  as  our  country  approache.--  adulthi'iKi 
We  become  increasingly  ccncerned  wrh  cer- 
tain categOMes  ef  opportunity  th.it  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  private  devdopment- oppor- 
tunities too  big  to  be  neglecteU  and  too  im- 
portant to  be  entrusted  to  irdiviaunL-  ai.u 
corporations  operating  feir  profit  under  pu  s- 
Bure  of  competition 

These  categories  of  oppcr' unity  are.  fli-st 
long-run  domestic  projects  aunt  d  at  deve ;op- 
ment,  conservation,  and  wise  u^r  ef  r.ntural 
resources;  secoi  d.  mutually  pr.fite.b'.e  dev.l- 
opmental  proje<  t  win  h  bv  ti.e.r  viry  r.ntiiie 
require  the  con-^ent  and  part ic.pati.n  ef  an- 
othtr  sovereign  nation.  To  thc-ie  opp*.  rtiini- 
ties.  domestic  and  Internatioiutl.  respective  ly. 
1  particularly  want  to  direct   your  attenti^  n 

TENNES^SEE    VALI  I  Y    ArTHfiRTTY — 'AN    rXPERIMFNT 

IN    T OT.VL   CONSFRVATt'   N 

For  an  example  of  the  d^  inetMc  type  of  de- 
velopmental project  I  si.^  4.d  ht^e  to  reler  lu 
the  work  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Auth^wlty, 
a  unique  central  governmt  nt<>i  a^-ency  ol 
which  I  have  t.-ie  honor  to  be  a  member  ct 
the  Board  of  r>irectors.  And  tiien,  again>t 
the  background  uf  thH»  c:>';uFs!on.  I  should 
hke  to  explore  po.>Mble  oppor'unities  that 
can  be  realized  only  throuiih  Initr-Aineraun 
participation. 

The  Tennesst  e  'V'nil»'y  A  I'hcniy  takes  its 
name  from  the  Tennes.'-ee  K:ver — cue  of  sev- 
eral large  tributaries  cl  tht  Mississippi  River, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  third  largest  m  the 
world  As  a  point  of  reference,  there  lure,  I 
should  like  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
Mississippi  In  the  life  and  geiifral  cc;nfipuin- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  and  tiun  shew  how 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Tennessee  'V'alhy 
Authority  fit  into  that  over-all  picture. 
Taming  the  Mif^is.'^:pp:  Kir^r 
Traversing  the  entire  country  north  to 
south  along  the  ninetieth  meridian  of  longi- 
tude, the  Missl.ssippl  is  to  the  raw-materials 
segment  of  our  economy  wl;.*  the  bleed 
stream  is  to  the  hiiman  body  It  .-■  an  artery 
that  gathers  commerce  fron.  "ht  \:iit  mtiruT 
cf  the  United  States  for  c.;vu:.it;r.n  through 
the  oceanways  of  the  world.  Endowed  with 
rich  alluvial  son.  generous  ralnf;.ll  and  a  wide 
range  in  mean  temperature,  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  River  system  are  aptly  referred  to 
as  our  country  J  bread  baski  t  In  tlie  mcun- 
talns  beyond  the  valleys  are  valuable  mintral 
deposits,  forests,  and  many  bites  hu.t.ible  fur 
hydroelectric  power  development. 

Tlie  Mississii.pi  River  is  subject  to  occa- 
sional flcKKls  of  great  violence  Brf(;re  ti  e 
country  was  built  up  these  licx)d6  did  no  very 
great  damage,  at  least  not  in  terms  of  man- 
made  structure?.  But  in  recent  years  heavy 
overflows  have  not  only  dcetroyed  lum.an 
life;  they  have  c'estrcyed  years  cf  accumulated 
wealth  In  cultivated  farm  land*  hij.'hways 
and  railroads,  and  In  thriving  iiicu-tna!  cen- 
ters. Beyond  the  path  of  physical  deva.-tji- 
tlon,  the  river  out  of  control,  rnccurages 
disease,  poverty  and  despair,  and  in  a  tlmn- 
cand  ways  lnter;upts  the  enormously  complex 
economic  mechinism  that  feeds,  clothes,  and 
houf^es  130.000  000  of  mv  countrymen  A 
Single  flood  in  1927  drove  700  000  people  from 
their  homes  and  caused  damaee.e  direct  and 
indirect,  estimated  at  more  than  a  half  a 
billion  dollars  The  MissiFs.ppi  therpfere,  Is 
both  an  asset  of  incalculable  value  and,  on 
occasion,  a  recklejss  dispenser  of  death  and 
dettructlon. 

A  neic  principle  of  flood  confrol 

For  more  than  a  century  v.e  t.-ed  by  means 
of  levees,  spillways,  and  e  i.er  engineering 
woiks  to  confiiie  the  rive:  j  .i  nxed  path. 
and,  although  aiuch  labor  ana   •^..-t  sums  of 
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ir.rii.cy  '^vere  ?pcnt  in  this  way.  appn.Mirriately 
once  every  d'^cade  the  ruer  brckc  lome.  as  if 
to  rerlaun  fr..m  civir.z.itinn  the  brond  fertile 
vallev    :t   cr.ce   overran    at    w'.H.     It    was    not 
until'  the   twentieth   century   that   we   were 
flnallv  convinced  that  an  additional  entirely    | 
new  principle  of  flood  control  W(juld  ha\e  to    ' 
be    worked    out    for    the    Mississippi.      Direct 
attempts  to  control  only  the  ma.n  stream  of 
a   river   fed   by   larsie  tributaries  had   simply    I 
failed  to  eet  at   the  bottom  of  the  problem 
It  wa.-  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Mi.-mssippis 
con:n(,.nent    parts—the    rivers    that    bear    the 
same  relation  to  the  Mississippi  that  your  Rio 
Ncyr  1  and   Macieira   bear   to   the   Amazon,   or 
the  Parana  and  the  UruiiUiiy  bear  to  the  Rio 
de    la    Plata      Thtre    on    the    tributaries    and 
their  watershed  was  the  place  to  begin  Work. 
With    a   system    of    dams,    supplemented    and     ' 
protected  by  scientific  farming,  forestry,  and    ' 
grazmt,'  on  the  land,  floods  could  be  compelled 
to  wa.lk  rather  than  gallop  down  to  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico, 

Eui    perhaps   m    your   country,    even    as   m    ; 
mine,  political  and  legal  concepts  tend  to  lag 
behind  technological  advances.     The  Missi;=- 
sippi  River  and  the  myriad  streams  that  make    ! 
up  Its  tributary  system  drain  approximately    j 
two-thirds  of  'he  continental  United  States.    . 
Some  individuals  In  States  not  contiguous  to 
the  Mississippi  or  its  tributaries  were  opposed 
to  the   Central   Government's   making   larse 
Investments  in   pr.ijects  designed   to  control 
the   Mississippi.     Although   everybody  wou'd 
help  to  bear  the  cost,  they  argued,  -he  benefits 
wou'd  be  largely  local 

Other  indiv.dtuas  opptised  deci.-ive  steps 
!n  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  Centr..! 
Government  for  leeal  reasons  ostensibly,  but 
actually  because  they  wished  to  monopolize 
for  themselves  every  opportun'ty  for  private 
gain  regardle.ss  of  thf^  mtere-t  of  ^he  public 
at  larse. 

But  as  we  h.ive  grown  in  wisdom  the  ma- 
jority of  cur  citiZ'^ns  have  become  convinced 
that  a  major  river  system  presents  probiem.s 
and  opportunities  too  big  for  individuals  lt 
local  governmen'-s  to  handle.  The  job.  if  it 
was  to  be  dene  a:  all,  had  to  be  dene  by  an 
agency  of  the  Cer.tial  Government.    ^ 

Altaough  the  (lucstion  of  tuildmg  struc- 
•  tures  on  the  Mi^s.ssippi  to  prcvide  flccd  cct> 
trol  and  imprcvf  navigation  had  for  many 
years  been  a  subject  of  discussion  and  lecis- 
lative  effort  In  Cc;ngr£ss.  the  fl'-st  really  fun- 
damc^n^al  step  toward  total  conservation  came 
shortly  after  the  elevation  of  Pratiklin  Delano 
Rocsrvelt  to  tht  Presidency  'n  1933,  wh?n  the 
Congress,  on  hi--  rrcommendaticn.  created 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Au'hority  Th.s  pov- 
ernm.'ntal  corporition  was  charged  wuh  the 
bro.idest  duty  of  nlanning  for  ihe  proper  u-.', 
ccnsrrvaticn,  and  d?velrpment  of  the  natural 
re.-^otirces  of  the  T.nnes^f^e  River  drainage 
br.sttt  for  the  gmeral  social  and  ee.-ncmc 
welfare  of  the  Nation  It  is  to  the  dt  velrp- 
ment  of  the  Tennessee  Riv.r-  an  mn-crtant 
memb-^r  of  the  Missi-'-'sippi's  tril;u-arv  sys- 
tem—  that  I  want  now  to  introduce  you. 
T.'ie  T{';:':s"'v\Nfe  Valley  r'-g:on 

In  Its  entirety  the  Tennessee  River  drain- 
age basin  conipr  ses  an  area  the  ^ize  of  Eng- 
land. Arouttd  t:v:-  eastern  peri}  hery  of  the 
b:s:n  are  the  sc  u  hern  Appalachian  Mcun- 
tairs.  Out  cf  the  trou'  h-  a::d  cr.  vas-es 
amcng  their  U;i'y  ridges  spring  the  h;  ad- 
waters  that  join  to  f.rm  thi-  main  strtam  't 
the  river.  Torren-ia!  s-asonal  rams,  tota:ng 
more  than  80  in:h:^s  in  s-me  sections  cf  the 
basin,  fall  en  a  topogratrhy  rarg.n-i  frnin 
mountain  peaks  more  than  a  mile  iuch  to  flat 
plans  less  than  ;iOO  feet  above  sea  level 

The  resour^is  <5f  this  region  a'-e  varied  and. 
in  certain  r-,  sp.cts,  of  great  importance. 
Th.'V  include  e\ter.sive  fore.~t  lands,  coa!, 
limcstcne.  ann  ceramic  clay:  z.nc.  c  if  per,  and 
marble;  manpamse  and  iron  The  Tennessee 
Valley  is,  mcrecer.  one  of  the  few  sections 
of  our  country  tliat  r  ntatn  depcs-its  of  ph'  s- 
phate   ore.      Under    the   pressure  cf   competi- 


tion. Individual  enterprise  had  for  a  long 
time  exploited  or  n<go.c-.d  n' \ny  of  the 
bcur.tKs  cf  na-ure  tlia:  shoulc  have  been 
developed  for  the  public  good  By  1933  our 
chickens  had  come  heme  to  roc~t.  Most  of 
th.'  commerc.al  tim.ber  was  gone,  per  capita 
income  was  low.  half  the  topscil  had  been 
washed  off  the  farm  lands,  and  the  intensity 
and  frequency  of  floods  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly alarming.  These  stark  facts,  stand- 
ing s  a  barrier  between  the  people  and  their 
natuial  resources,  generated  a  vlcicus  cycle 
fr- n-.  which  the  people,  unaided,  had  no 
escape 

Harnessing  the  Tcnn-ssee  River:  The 
T  V.  A  's  first  job  was  to  bring  the  river 
under  control.  This  i~  being  eccomplished 
by  mean.-  of  a  -eries  cf  high  dans  that  con- 
vert the  main  stream  of  the  Tennessee  Into  a 
chain  cf  coitnicctmg  lakes  extending  650 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
P„citi?ah  Ky  ,  to  its  source  a:  Knoxville. 
T  inn  Bey  r.d  the  main  stream  up  the  val- 
levs  of  the  feeder  rivers  that  empty  into  the 
Tenntv--te.  storage  dams  are  being  con- 
structed that  trap  and  hold  back  enormous 
reserve---  f^f  water  for  controlled  release.  All 
of  thtse  dams  are  designed  and  operated  for 
multiple  purpo-es — to  facilitate  navigation, 
to  permit  stoiage  and  control  of  flocd waters, 
and  to  produce  cheap  hydroelectric  power 

Such  are  the  over-all  objectives  in  harness- 
in^'  the  river  channel  Toward  these  objec- 
tives v;?  have  already  made  substantial 
p.'osre.--  Seven  Rieat  dams  on  the  Ten- 
ne-^ce  Rtver  system  liave  been  completed  and 
are  now  in  operation.  Etght  more  are  under 
constiuction  An  improved  and  greatly  ex- 
tended navigation  channel  made  pxtssible  a 
eriwth  in  com.mercial  traffic  on  the  Ten- 
pe--ce  River  frem  25,000,000  ton-miles  in 
19?^  to  83.000.000  ton-miles  in  1940.  By 
1944  It  is  estimated,  shipping  will  h'^ve  grown 
to  upward  of  a  half  billicn  ton-miles. 

In  the  fieht  against  floods,  we  have  already 
provided  for  approximately  4.000,000  acre- 
feet  of  controlled  storage  Wheti  the  pro:ects 
under  construction  are  completed  in  1944, 
thf  s'-tem  will  provide  fcr  m :re  than  11,- 
0''0  000  acre-feet — sufficient  cajtiaclty  to  im- 
pi  und  the  Tennessee  until  the  flood  crest  of 
the  Mis-issippi  has  passed  beyond  the  point 
of  confluence 

Installed  generating  capacity.  Including 
stand-bv  steam  plants  as  well  as  hydroplants, 
now  exceed-  l.OCOOOO  kilowatts  By  1944  we 
will  have  2.000  000  ki'owatts  of  Insta'Ied  cn- 
pacitv  The  Tenn'-s-ee  Valley  Authority  will 
th>  n'r.ir.k  among  the  first  of  the  great  power 
sys-eni':  of  the  United  States. 

I:t    dip  smg  cf   pc:wer  generated   at   these 
nv.il'iple-purpose  d"ms.  the  Tennes  es  Valley 
Autltcrity  occupies  the  po-ition  of  wholesaler. 
Its  customers  include,  in  addition  to  sveral 
large    industrial    concerns,    m:re    than    100 
m.unicipal   and  cooperative  distributing  sys- 
tems that   resell  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
power  to  about  430.000  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  ir.dustrtal  customers  at  rates  a  little 
more  than  half  the  avercge  rate  for  the  ccun- 
try  as  a  whole.    Tctal  sales  today  are  at  the 
rate  of  500.000.000  kilowatt-hours  p>€r  month. 
So  n-.uch  for  CDntrolling  the  river  and  uti- 
lizing its  water  resources.    This,  howe-er.  is 
only  part  of  a  Irrgcr  assignment  to  develop 
the  Tennessee  Valley  region  for  all  of  its  po- 
tential uses.    Accordingly  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley   Authority   is   carrying  for\.ard   multiple- 
purpose    development    on    the    watershed    as 
well  as  in  the  stream  channel. 

Rcclaitr.nig  the  watershed:  On  the  pub'icly 
owned  land'-  of  the  watershed,  wh  ch  make 
up  anprcxim.ateiy  10  percent  cf  the  total 
Tennetsee  Valley  area,  an  Inten'^ive  conserva- 
tion program  was  pu'  directly  into  effect 
shortly  after  the  Tennes.-ee  V,.liey  Authority 
was  established  Hejwever,  since  ownership 
of  the  remainder  cf  the  land  was  divided  into 
many  relatively  small  holding=  the  Authority 
saw  at  the  outset  that  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual  farmers,   te.  eether   with  the  State  in- 


stitutions that  serve  their  varied  needs,  would 
have  to  be  ir  duced  to  cooperate  with  the 
Tennessee  Valey  Authority  if  soil  and  water 
were  to  be  efl  actively  coixserved  throughout 
the  watershed ,  I  say  "induced"'  advisedly, 
because  under  our  system  cf  private  owner- 
ship, landowners  as  a  rule  decide  for  them- 
selves hew  the;-  will  employ  their  lands. 

The  prcblea  ,  however,  was  not  merely  one 
of  willingnesa  The  limited  means  of  the 
average  farmei  would  not  allow  him  to  break 
away  from  tlnf  soil-depleting  row  crops  pro- 
duced for  a  caiih  market.  The  only  system  cf 
land  managen  lent  that  he  could  employ  was 
a  system  tha ,  led  progressively  to  soil  ex- 
haustion. 

To  bridge  1  tils  gap,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  beg  m  a  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  that  aimed  at  uncovering  new 
agricultural  ai^d  industrial  opportunities.     As 
a  result,  we  h$ve  developed  high-phosphorus- 
content  fertilikers,  the  value  of  which  is  now 
being  proved  jon  mere  than  24,000  privately 
owned  demonstration  farms  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  alone.    We  have  devised  improved  tech- 
niques    and   j  better     equipment     especially 
adi:pt^d   to  sinall-scale  farming  on    hilly  or 
rolling   terralfi.     To  reclaim  denuded   forest 
lands  before  they  wash  away,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority   forest    nurseries   have    distributed 
130.000.000  sefdlings  for  planting  throughout 
the   valley   aiea.      Community    refrigeration, 
made  possiblejby  the  wide  availability  of  cheap 
power,  is   beipg   encouraged   as   a   means  of 
helping  the  farmer  raise  his  lr>come  by  year- 
round  marketing  of  perishable  products     The 
achievements   cf   the  practical   research   pro- 
gram,  by   opening   up   hitherto   unattainable 
sources  of  Income,  have  ei^abled  many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  landowners  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley!  to  play  important  roles  In  a 
scientific  program  for  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation. I 

The  Tenneisee  Valley  Authority  is  the  frui- 
tion of  the  idfca  that  a  river  and  its  watershed 
should  be  developed  for  all  their  potential 
uses.  Navigttion.  flood  control  and  power 
are.provided  ^t  a  total  cost  far  below  the  com- 
bined cost  pt  building  alternative  single- 
purpo.se  structures  In  addition,  the  supple- 
mental pror^rtim  on  the  watershed  serves  both 
public  and  private  intere.sts,  raises  per  capita 
income,  and  adds  to  the  Nation  s  security. 

Cccperatioji — Federal,  State  and  local: 
Under  cur  Oonstltution  the  4L  States  com- 
prising the  |Jnited  States  enjcy  considerable 
autonomy  in  local  matters.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Auth^ity,  therefore.  Immediately  took 
steps  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  seven 
States  inrluied  in  the  Tenne.'-see  Valley  re- 
gion. By  mfans  of  contracts,  the  Authority 
and  the  Individual  States,  their  institutions 
and  local  strodivisions  bound  themselves  to- 
gether in  al  cooperative,  unified,  multiple- 
purpose  undertaking  that  crosses  and  envelops 
all  political  [boundary  lines. 

Into  this  picture  comes  the  vitally  Impor- 
tant part  p'iyed  by  the  municipalities  cf  the 
Tennessee  valley  region.  About  75  munici- 
palities a!e.  py  contract  with  the  T  V.  A  .  par- 
ticipating \A  the  power  program.  They  own 
their  distrifution  facilities;  they  purchase 
power  from  I  the  T.  V.  A.  at  wholesale  rates 
for  distribution  at  retail  to  their  thousands 
of  users.  Tfce  municipal  distributing  systems 
pay  their  full  share  of  taxes;  they  are  re- 
sponsible fat  their  own  financial  operations 
under  a  sei-up  that  segregates  their  assets 
and  liabilities  from  thcst?  of  the  municipality 
as  a  corporite  entity.  Thtse  municipalities, 
large  and  sriiall.  are  doing  a  good  Job  of  busi- 
ness admin^tration  and  most  of  them  are  in 
excellent  financial  condition 

The  T.  T  A.,  therefore,  aided  by  other 
Federal  agtncies,  by  the  Slates,  counties, 
municipalities,  and  their  Institutions,  as  well 
as  volhntari'  groups  of  people  themselves.  Is 
achieving  fesults.  public  and  private,  that 
I  are  possibly  only  through  enlightened  coop- 
erative effort. 
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ith  cur  good  nelgh- 
Moreover.  srme  of  us 


Tlie  T.  V.  A.  Ip.  of  coilirse.  an  experiment 
It  Is  the  only  experiment  cf  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  sc  far  as  I  know- 
is  ncth  ng  like  It  anywhc:e  in  the  world  But 
it  works — it  works  so  wpll  that  w-e  want  to 
share  Its  basic  pr.nciples 
bcrs.  north  and  south, 
like  to  see  in  Its  orpantzatlon  and  Its  ever -all 
objectives  a  pattern  aft^r  which  even  more 
ambitious  projects  mlcrht  be  planned  and 
executed  in  the  intdr-Am'^rican  field — 
projects  requiring  the  cocp  ration  and  par- 
ticipation of  two  or  mort^  severe. gn  American 
republics.  Hence,  we  come  to  the  second 
cat'"ory  of  problems  and  opportunities  which 
In  tlie  United  States  we  prefer  not  to  entrust 
to  private  enterpri-«=e 

OPPORTtJNITIES     FOR     INTER-AMERICAN     COOPEXA- 
TION 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  a  few-  examples  of  the 
sort  of  Inter-Amorican  developmental  proj- 
ects that  I  have  in  mind — projects  that  are 
now  either  in  progress  or  have  already 
been  completed  One  of  the  best  known  is 
the  Inter-American  Hlghwav.  which,  when 
completed  will  extend  all  the  w-ay  from  Alaska 
to  Cape  Horn  Because  It  will  encourage 
travel  and  trade;  because,  through  actual 
contacts  among  the  American  peoples,  we  will 
come  to  know  each  other's  Ian  ua^e  and  cus- 
toms, this  band  linking  us  all  together  In  a 
practical  way  might  very  well  create  among  us 
mutual  Interests  and  everlasting  bonds  of 
friendship. 

Let  me  cite  another  e^^ample  of  the  coop- 
erative international  project  As  you  know, 
the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  follows  the  Rio  Grande  fcr  the 
considerable  distance  of  1;300  miles  But  the 
Rio  Grande  from  time  Immemorial  has  had 
a  way  cf  shifting  its  channel  from  one  place 
to  another  in  a  manner  considered  quite  un- 
conventional, to  say  the  lleast.  In  a  boundary 
line  between  two  great  sojvcrclgn  states.  For 
a  half  century,  on  this  account,  recurrent 
friction  has  necessitated  the  creation  of 
numerous  commissions  tc  effect  adjustments. 

But  at  last  the  two  countries  resolved  to 
take  an  adult  view  toviard  this  relatively 
simple  common  problem  Therefore,  under 
a  treaty  dated  February  1,  1933,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  agreed  to  straighten  and 
canalize  the  river  between  El  Paso  and  B<t)X 
Canyon,  a  distance  of  155  river  miles.  The 
project,  under  a  Joint  commission,  has  now 
been  satisfactorily  compjleted;  lands  aggre- 
gating 3.460  acres  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween the  two  Gcvernmeints,  the  river  made 
more  serviceable,  and  67  crocked  river  miles 
removed  from  the  bouncjary  line  as  well  as 
the  river  channel.  Thus  a  source  of  friction 
and  uncertainty  has  beein  permanently  and 
agreeably  removed.  The  cost,  I  might  add, 
was  relatively  Insigniflcart. 

To  the  north  of  the  Unijled  States,  alon^  the 
jorder  of  the  British  Donjiinicn  cf  Canada,  is 
another  opportunity  for  A  profitable  coopera- 
tive development  There,  flowing  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlanuc  Ocean.  Is  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  This  river,  already  In  partial 
use  by  both  countries,  can  be  made  available 
for  greatly  Increased  seagoing  shipping  and  at 
the  same  time  utilized  to  generate  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  hydroeledtric  power  A  plan 
now  pending  looks  'oward  further  develop- 
ment of  this  water  resource  by  the  two  coun- 
tries concerned 

The  St.  Lawrence  project,  when  com.pleted. 
will  save  shippers  cf  agri|?u!tural  and  manu- 
factured products  In  th?  United  States  and 
Canada  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
freight  charges  It  will  produce  billions  of 
kllowatt-houis  of  electricity,  which.  Is  sold  at 
rates  comparable  to  thoge  of  the  T.  V.  A., 
Will  result  In  widespread  savings  to  con- 
sumers of  electric  energy  In  both  countries. 
Such  an  enterprise  cannot  be  valued  merely 
In  terms  of  money.  Other  things  are  In- 
volved— opportunities  held  In  common, 
friendship,  and  further  assurance,  If  any  were 
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needed,  of  everlasting  peace  along  the  Im- 
mense stretches  of  that  unfortified  border 

Surely  the  time  has  come  to  extend  the 
scope  cf  th.s  sort  of  undertaking.  Your  great 
rivers  here  in  South  America,  as  ycu^iave 
long  been  aware,  still  await  full  develop- 
ment, perhaps  on  a  scale  that  would  by  com- 
parison reduce  the  TV  A  to  a  convenient 
working  model.  And,  by  the  way.  we  have 
discovered  that  models  are  qiUte  indispens- 
able. Let  me  assure  you  that  in  further  de- 
veloping your  water  resources  the  rich  ex- 
perience of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
will  be  available  to  you. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  cooperation  among 
our  countries  should  stop  w-ith  highways.  In- 
ternational waterways,  or  oth.T  projects  along 
or  across  boundary  lines  There  are  oppor- 
tunities and  resources  back  in  the  Interior 
of  our  countries  that  also  deserve  planned 
development — development  related  to  the 
needs  of  other  countries. 

When  one  thinks  broadly  In  terms  of  cur 
mineral,  forest,  and  agricultur.il  resources. 
the  prospect  for  expanding  the  number  and 
extent  of  cooperative  enterprises  Is  almost 
limitless. 

The  problem  of  raising  the  required  capi- 
tal might  be  handled  cooperatively  also  A 
proposal  Initiated  by  the  Inter-American  Fi- 
nancial and  Economic  Advisory  Committee 
looks  toward  the  realization  of  this  objective. 
Under  this  proposal  an  Inter-Amerlcan  bank 
would  be  created  with  power  to  make  ad- 
vances to  governments,  their  agencies  and 
nationals  for  the  development  of  mining,  agri- 
culture, and  public  utilities,  throughout  the 
hemi-sjAiere.  The  capital  of  the  bank,  as  pro- 
posed, is  to  be  contributed  by  all  of  the 
American  states  in  proportion  to  their  for- 
eign trade,  while  management  Is  to  be  shared 
equally.  Such  an  enterprise.  Intended  to 
Insure  a  destiny  based  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  natural  assets,  deserves  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  every  American  govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore  I  personally  should  like  to 
suggest  that  we  explore  the  pos.'-ibility  of  set- 
ting up  international  corporations.  Jointly 
owned  by  the  governments  concerned,  lor  the 
purpo.se  of  developing  any  Important  resource. 
We  might,  it  seems  to  me,  go  even  further  and 
consider  the  possibility  of  creating  interna- 
tional corporations  to  take  over  such  existing 
foreign-owned  developmental  projects  as  are 
likely  to  be  a  recurring  source  of  friction. 
Certainly  cur  resources  deserve  to  be  developf  d 
In  such  a  way  as  to  promote,  rather  than  to 
disturb,  amity  amcng  the  AmerlcanStates 

But  whatever  the  means,  whatever  the  tech- 
niques of  organization,  we  must  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  how  to  develop  and  use  our  natural 
endowment  wisely  How  else  can  the  several 
economies  of  the  American  nations  be  ex- 
panded and  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
growing  population?  Every  nation  among  us 
has  vast  resources  awaiting  development. 
Every  nation  continually  wrestles  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  Is  It  not  possible 
to  apply  manpower  and  technology,  capital, 
and  management  to  our  resotuces  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prom.ote  friend'-hip  while  adding  to 
our  material  w-ell-being? 

And  in  the  process  of  uniting  thess  factors 
In  tasks  of  the  magnitude  here  suggested,  per- 
haps we  can  find  an  outlet  for  those  qualities 
of  courage,  daring,  and  adventure — qualities 
so  often  associated  with  the  supreme  effort  of 
war  To  find  a  substitute  fcr  w-ar  w-e  must 
find  peacetime  pursuits  that  will  engage  and 
challenge  these  heroic  qualities  in  men  Is 
this  not  one  answ-cr — the  gigantic  Jcb  of  con- 
trolling and  utilizing  the  forces  of  nature? 
We  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  believe 
it  Is.  "What  makes  the  Tenneasee  Valley 
Authority  most  exciting  of  all,'  to  quote  a 
prominent  wTiter.  "is  the  knowledge  among 
the  officials  cf  what  they  are  doing,  the  mani- 
festly high  morale,  the  esprit  ae  corps  which 
controls  their  operations,  their  pride  in  efiS- 
ciency  and  economy,  the  sense  that  they  are 


tackling  something  much  bigier  than  settmj 
concrete,  planting  seedlings!  or  terracing 
eroded  hillsides  "  ' 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  throughout  this 
hemisphere  hercism  and  adventure  as  well  hs 
skill  and  efficiency  may  be  enlisted  In  a  war 
for  human  betterment?  In  s<ich  a  war  thcis 
Is  no  death,  no  destruction;  in  such  a  war 
there  is  no  enemy  but  flood  arml  famine.  Igno- 
rance and  apathy,  want  and  Dear 

In  such  a  war  victory  Is  shared  by  all  man- 
kind. 


The  .A,daiTis  Electric  Cooperative 

EXTENtluN    OF   RE]\tARKS 

OF  I  ■ 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE -OF    IHE   rNITFD   ST\TE3 


Monday.  October  l3.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPH   F    C  Lf  I  FV    CF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


M:  ILAlCii,  M:.  P:-j;deiit.  I  ;,,<k 
unanimous  consent  to  litae  p:;nt-d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  I'rcm  Fenn.'^yl- 
vania  (Mr.  Guffey!  before  the  aniy;;il 
meeting  of  the  Adam.s  Electric  Coopna- 
tive  a'l  Caledonia  P.Tik.  Pa.,  on  O.'cbrr 
11.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportui.ity  to  be  with 
you  as  you  conduct  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  your  electric  service  coopemtlve  You  did 
not  easily  acquire  the  right  to  meet  to  choose 
the  trustees  and  chart  the  course  of  your 
own  electric  power  system  You  had  to  over- 
come the  stillest  kind  of  cppo.sltion  Yc u  had 
to  resist  attempts  to  make  ycu  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  an  electric  power  system  was 
beyond  your  abilities.  Ycu  had  to  be  con- 
stantly on  your  guard.  But  you  tnum-phed. 
and  you  triumphed  because  jou  were  alert, 
courageous,  and  determined  This  meetir:; 
today  Is.  In  a  sense,  a  symbol  cf  your  triumph. 
But  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  Eym.bel 
of  the  things  that  we  as  a  people  are  pre- 
paring to  defend  against  all  foes,  foreign  cr 
domestic;  yes.  and  it  is  a  tymbol  cf  cur 
ability  to  defend  them,  come  what  may. 

You  did  not  win  your  present  position 
alone,  either  as  individuals  cr  as  a  group  Ai 
Individuals,  you  had  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment of  your  neighbors.  You  got  together  to 
achieve  your  goal.  Because  ycu  worked,  and 
worked  together,  you  did  adhieve  it  Ycu 
used  the  traditional  American  method;  the 
method  by  which  a  band  cf  oolonists  strung 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  their  de- 
scendants, were  able  in  the  short  space  of  a 
century  and  a  half  to  build  the  greatest 
Nation  In  the  world  Nor  did  you  work 
alone  as  a  group;  you  had  at  every  step  the 
sympathetic  aid  of  ycur  State  and  National 
Governments,  fciid  j'ou  had  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  rural  electrifica- 
tion laws  to  be  found  on  tht  statute  b(;ck3 
cf  any  S'ate  in  the  Union. 

You  need  not  look  far  afield  to  realize  that 
the  existence  of  that  law.  and  its  administia- 
ticn  by  conscientious  and  dewtcd  State  offi- 
cials, provided  the  extra  margin  of  ftrenpth 
that  meant  the  difference  between  defeat  end 
victory.  Your  neighbors  acrost  the  State  line 
in  Maryland  wished,  like  you.  to  obtain  seivica 
from  their  cooperative.     Like  ycu,  they  had 
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tried  vainly  for  years  to  ?et  service  from  the 
established  utilities  Unlike  you.  however, 
thpv  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  hiw  pro- 
tecting the  ternton-  cf  an  electric  cooperative. 
As  a  result,  the  part  of  your  propcsed  system 
ivine  in  the  State  of  Maryland  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  thai  in  the  face  of  the  frank 
Statement  of  officlfils  cf  the  power  company  j 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  serving  ail  the 
farmers  whom   the   cooperative   would  have 

^*']But  vou  did  have  a  State  law,  passed  under 
the  prevlou?  State  administration,  which  gave 
you  the  oppcrtunit;  to  go  ahead  and  dcve.op 
vcur  -^y^tem  Tint  develcpmeiil.  as  you  knew . 
U  -till  in  its  early  staees.  Although  yours  la 
the  youneest  Rural  Electric  Administration 
cccDerativ'e  In  the  State,  it  is  wholly  possible 
tha'f  before  vou  are  through  ir  will  be  tne 
largest.  Certainly,  if  you  continue  in  the  way 
veil  have  begun— aid  that  is  what  you  are  go- 
]iv-  to  do  If  I  know  anything  about  Pennsyl- 
vanians — it  will  be  one  of  the  best 

The  reason  why  r.  may  well  be  the  largest  is 
found  in  the  extent  of  territory  open  to  ycu 
for  expansion.  Ycu  can  take  no  credit  lor 
that.  But  the  reason  why  your  cocperanve 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  best  lies  wholly  in 
yourselves.  It  is  that  durins;  your  early  strug- 
gles you  learned  certain  valuable  lessons,  and 
not  only  learned  them  but  took  them  to  heart. 
You  realized  that  you  were  members  not  of 
one  team  only  bu-  of  several.  There  is  the 
local  cooperative  leam.  There  is  the  State 
team  Yes;  and  there  is  the  national  team. 
And  you  can  very  .Justly  feel  pride  in  the  way 
In  which  all  of  you  fitted  Into  those  various 
teams. 

Your  electric  ccxiperative  is  not  an  Isolaud 
'  organization.  It  is  part  of  a  great  program 
that  is  spreading  over  rural  America  from 
coast  to  coast,  a  program  that  already,  in  the 
short  space  of  6'.^  years,  has  taken  electrici;y 
for  the  first  time  into  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  ft  million  farm  homes  It  is  a 
''  program  that  operates  chie?.y  through  nearly 
800  electric  cooperatives  like  yours.  It  is  a 
program  that  is  strengthening  the  moral  fiber 
of  America  by  giv.ng  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farm  men  and  women  like  y.mrselves  prac- 
tical experience  in  utilizing  the  machinery  of 
democracy  to  solve  thexr  own  problems.  At 
the  same  time  It  is  helping  to  revivify  rural 
communities,  to  make  farm  life  more  attrac- 
tive, and  to  make  farming  itsef  more  profit- 
able and  more  efficient. 

The  Government  agency  that  helps  the 
farm  men  and  women  of  America  to  carry 
on  that  program  is  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  But  the  letters  "REA"  are 
more  than  the  Initials  of  a  relatively  small 
bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  are  the  symbol  of  the 
great  electric  cooperative  movement  Itself. 
The  real  R.  E.  A,  is  made  up  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  cooperatives  plus  the  Bureau 
at  Washington.  And  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  cooperatives  are  the  more 
imjxsrtant  element  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  even 
though  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  impo?- 
slble  for  them  to  develop  as  they  have  with- 
out the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
at  Washington. 

The  R.  E.  A.  program,  using  the  term  in 
the  broad  sense  that  I  have  indicated,  is  espe- 
cially worth  while  because  it  is  a  program 
of  self-help.  'When  you  organized  your  co- 
operative, and  applied  to  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  for  help,  you  did  net 
ask  for  a  grant;  you  asked  for  a  loan.  And 
you  received  not  a  grant  but  a  lean.  Thrcufcih 
your  directors  you  agreed  to  repay  that  loan, 
every  cent  of  it,  with  interest,  over  a  25-year 
period.  That  Is  what  the  members  of  every 
other  R.  E.  A  cooperative  in  the  United 
States  have  done,  except  that  some  of  them 
have  promised  to  repay  the  loan  within  20 
years.  And  you  are  taking  that  promise  seri- 
ously. Just  as  American  farmers  always  take 
their  promises  seriously. 


It  i.s  amazinc;  to  me  hew  seriously  the  mem- 
bers   of    R.    E."  A.    cooperatives    all    over    the 
country  are  taking  their  obLgatioii  to  repay 
their  cocntratives'  debt  tc  the  CJcvernment. 
B«.ar  In  mind  that  the  oldest  R.  E.  A,  Coop- 
erative in  the  country  ha.s  been  ;n  operation 
less    than    6    years,    and    that    mo.st    of    them 
have    been    in   operation    less   thin    3       Btar 
In   mind  that  no  new  bu.?ines5,  cr)Operat:ve 
or  private,   is   started   with   the   expectaticn 
that  It  will  pay  its  way  from  the   star:      Tlie 
private  utilities  do  no:  expect  the  r  rural  lints 
to  get  into  the  black,  on  an  opeatmg  bas;.-. 
In  less   than   5  years.     And.    a.-:.    I   have  sa.d, 
only  a  relativeiy  fcw  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives 
have  been  in  operat.cn  for  5  year.s.  and  even 
those  have  expanded  Uieir  systeri  materially 
since  1936.    Many  cf  thtm  have  coubled  their 
mileage.      Some    of    them    have    increased    it 
tenfold.     All  of   them  have  added   new  con- 
sumers   in    largo    numbers,    anc,    yeu    knew 
perfectlv   well   that   you   dont  t.se   as  much 
electricity  at  the  start  as  you  dD  later.     Fcir 
one    thing,    you    don't   have    so    aiany    appli- 
ances 

Well,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  find  that  during  2  ir.- -r.th.s — July 
and  August  of  this  year— 55  R,  '.i..  A.  systems 
in  20  States  repaid  nearly  $300,000  tc  the  Gov- 
ernment before   it  was  due.     Thfse  prepay- 
ments— and    to    July    30.    1941,    fur    all    the 
R.  E.   A.  borrowers,   they  totaled   more   than 
three  and  a  quarter   million  dt  liars — are   in 
addition  to  the  regular  paymenis  of  interest 
and  amortization  payable   by  tl"  e  systems  in 
I    accordance  with  their  loan  contracts.    More- 
i    over,  they  are  in  addition  to  sutstai.tial  pur- 
I    chases   of   Government   bends,   especially    de- 
i    fense  bonds.     Incidentally,  in   K'jking  over 
,    the  iLst  of  borrowers  makir.g  auv.ince  p..y- 
I    ments  during  July   and  August  cf   thi.~  year. 
I    I  was  gratified  to  &.-€  that  one  of  the  Fenn- 
I     sylvania  co^:perativ  -s  was  down  fcr  $10,000. 
The  schedule  fcr  repayment  cf  tht  REA. 
loans  calls  for  increasing  amouats  each  year 
for  the  first  s^^ven     More  than  half  the  R  E  A. 
systems  have  income  enough  now  in  1941  to 
meet  the  level  of  payments  nectssary  in  1943. 
That.  I  submit,  is  an  impress.ve  rec^  rd  f-  r 
any    group   of    ntw    business   ei.terpri.~e?.      I" 
Indicates    that   farmers   are   taking   seriously 
their  obligation  to  gee  that  their  cooperatives 
are   run    on   a   sound    burliness   basis.     More 
than  that,  it  shows  tha'  farme:-s  can  run  an 
electric-sirvice    cooperative    no   la..-    success- 
fully than  they  can  run  a  cooptrative  cream- 
ery,   cheese   factciy.   lr-=urance    company,    or 
store. 

Of  course,  you  start  out  with  one  strike  on 
a  comparable  private  bUbiness.  Ycu  are  not 
obligated  to  earn  a  profit  for  investors,  be- 
catise  no  individual  has  any  in'-c.-tmcnt.  All 
that  you  need  do  is  earj  you;  runi.ir.g  ex- 
penses and  accumulate  eucuiih  t..  meet  ycur 
obligations  to  the  Governmer.t  as  they  C->n.e 
due  and  provide  for  maintenance  and  replace- 
ments. And.  of  ccurs  ■,  ycu  bcirow  money  at 
extremely  low  interest.  Morfcver.  the  coop- 
erative belongs  to  its  membeis,  each  c!  whom 
must  be  a  consum.er.  and  not  to  s.:ine  distant 
I   group  of  stockholders. 

I         Because    of    the    nonprv^fit    niture    of    ycur 

po-A-er  svstem.   yuu  are   able    to   charge    yuur- 

I   selves  lower  rates  than  would  oe  feasible  for 

I    a   comparable    system   organized    for   profit. 

i    In  addition,   because  each  of  you  is  a  part 

owner   as   well   as   a   consumer    ycu    are   not 

1    only  willing  but  glad   to  do  things  fur  your 

I    cocH>er-aive  tha,t  you  would   never  dream  of 

I    doing  for  a  power  tom.pany.     Attending  to- 

J   days  meeting  is  an  exair.ple.    Would  aU.  or 

even  most,  of  yo-    be  turning  cut  to  consider 

ways  of  helping  a  private  conipany  In  which 

you   had    no    interest    find    ways   of   making 

more  profit  out  of  selling  you  <  lectricity?    . 

Because  you  are  consumer-members  of  your 
own  electric  power  systLm,  you  run  it  lor 
your  interest  as  consumers.  For  instance, 
you  do  net  encourage  yourselxes  to  use  elec- 
tricity just  for  the  sake  of  u..ing  electricity 


but  to  make  your  homes  more  pleasant  and 
your    work   e^ier   and    more   effective.      Just 
now  you  have  the  obligation  to  use  it  above 
all   in   ways   that   will   make   this  country 
stronger  aiid  better  able  to  defend  itself  as 
well  as  to  serte  as  the  arsenal  and  the  bread 
basket  of  democracy  everywhere.     For  many 
of    you    this    means    poultry-house    lighting 
this  winter,   electric   brooding   next   spring, 
and  providing  your  flock  with  plenty  of  water 
the    year   ro|ind   by   means   of    an    electric 
pump.    For  cfthers  it  may  mean  milking  ma- 
chines, perhaps  warming  the  drinking  water 
of  vour  cattlt  and  chickens  this  winter,  and 
possibly    installing    drinking    cups    at    the 
stanchions.    For  most  of  you,  it  may  well 
mean   using    small    portable    motors    to    do 
work   formerly   done   by   hand — turning   the 
grindstone,  running  the  cream  separator,  and 
dozens  of  otter  tasks — thus  keeping  up  pro- 
duction  in  «pite   of   the  drain  on   available 
manpower  v»hich   the  defense  program  en- 
tails.    Food  "Will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace,   as  Secretary  Wlcfcard  says,    and  elec- 
tricity can  help  to  keep  up  the  quantity  and 
quality   of   Ijhe   foods    needed    for   our    own 
people  and  lor  the  people  of  the  embattled 
democracies  during  this  war  emergency. 

Thus  your  cooperative,  together  with  the 
hundreds  of  others  like  it,  is  a  potent  influ- 
ence for  democracy  In  two  ways.  First  of  all, 
it  helps  to  keep  democracy  alive  by  giving 
you  a  chanc«  to  use  democracy  In  your  daily 
lives.  Secoadly,  it  provides  a  new  tool  for 
producing  tjie  protective  foods  on  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  which  the  successful  defense 
of  democracjy  large!     dep'  !:d.^ 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF    CONNEcnCX'T 

IN  THE  S&iATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Monday,  October  13. 1941 


R.ADIO  ADDRESS   BY   HON    FR.ANCI3 
ilAhOSEY.  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiif  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  brief  radio  talk  I  gave  at  Hart- 
ford. Cone,  last  Saturday,  on  behalf  of 
the  Hartford  Commumty  Che.st. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.«:.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  was  With  the  sincere  hope  that  I  could 
be  a  little  helpful  that  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr,  Herbert  S  Murphy,  president 
of  tlie  campaign  committee  of  the  Hartford 
Commumty  Chest,  to  speak  to  the  people  of 
Hartford  «gain  this  year  on  behalf  of  this 
splendid  4)rganizatlon.  It  should  not  be 
quite  so  difficult  to  obtain  the  amount  of 
money  recTuired  for  1942,  as  it  has  been  to 
raise  funds  in  the  periods  of  financial  de- 
pression through  which  we  have  passed. 
This  yearj  because  many  of  the  men  and 
women  wlio  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
chest  are  better  off  financially  than  they 
have  beeii  for  a  long  time,  the  response  to 
the  request  ot  the  chest-fund  officials  should 
be  genercjis. 

It  is  poisible  that  there  are  a  few  people 
who  wonder  why  the  Hartford  Community 
Chest  Is  ^ow  asking  for  approximately  the 
same  amofunt  cf  money  as  was  raised  last 
year.    It  fnay  be  that  there   are  some  who 
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entertain  the  Idea  that  because  working  and 
business  ccndltlons  are  better  there  is  less 
a  need  for  money  at  this  time  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case-  -and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  Is  probably  a  more  serious  need 
right  now  than  there  has  been  in  vears 
gone  by. 

The  Community  Chest  in  Hartford  raises 
funds  for  a  total  of  26  agencies.  These 
agenri'?s  Include  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Chi'.drrn's  Aid  Society,  and  the  Junior  Re- 
publc,  and  th?  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Hebrew 
Women's  Home  for  Children,  and  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  and  the  Wind.'or  Pub- 
lic Health  Nurse  Association./  and  the 
Y    M    C    A  ( 

Nc'v  p  rhaps  even  to  a  greater  Lctent  thpn 
heretofcre.  we  realize  the  need  for  rf  continua- 
tion -and  even  the  need  far  an  increase — of 
the  work  of  these  particular  groups  While 
business  Is  better  and  more  men  are  at  work, 
and  at  better  wages,  the  need  In  one  respect, 
at  least,  is  greater  than  it  has  been  fcr  a  long 
time  While  so  many  people  may  not  be 
suffering  physically,  and  while  the  ftiture  may 
not  look  too  dark  for  us  from  the  immediate 
standpoint  of  our  national  economy,  there  is 
none  cf  us  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  world  In 
whlrh  we  live  "is  engaged  1^  a  life  and  death 
struggle" 

This  struggle,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  struggle 
to  keep  alive  rel.gion  and  the  democratic  way 
of  life  and  the  dignity  of  man  Our  Nation  is 
not  Involved  in  the  wars  Insofar  as  partici- 
pation in  mortal  conflict  is  concerned,  and  all 
of  us  are  praying  that  our  country  and  the 
yourg  men  in  the  service  of  our  country  shall 
be  snared  participation  in  war  We  are  de- 
termined to  do  everything  we  can  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  so  involved.  As  a  na- 
tion we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  keep  the 
plague  which  has  fallen  upon  many  parts  of 
the  world  from  spreading  to  our  shores.  Our 
effort  has  been  to  keep  it  under  quarantine 
in  the  foreign  lands  We  do  not  want  to  go 
to  war.  t)erause  wc  have  an  under='andii  •?  of 
war's  terrible  consequences.  We  know  that 
as  a  nation  we  have  so  lived  as  to  be  entitled 
to  peace,  btit  we  know  as  well  that  we  are 
under  constant  threat.  Knowing  that,  we 
clearly  understand  that  our  duty  is  to  safe- 
guard our  Nation  and  the  Hives  of  our  young 
men 

Probably  some  time  in  tlje  future — though 
God  forbid — we  will  be  ccrtipelled  to  defend 
ourselves.  Such  a  situation  might  quickly 
ccme  about  if  the  maddened  fcrces  now  en- 
gaged in  destruction  are  everywhere  else  suc- 
ccssiul.  Many  feel  that  under  fHich  circum- 
stances tlie  eyes  and  the  ships  and  the  planes 
of  the  despotic  dictators  would  point  toward 
the  V/estern  Hemisphere.  That  is  our  fear. 
To  divert  such  a  happening  is  our  aim.  To  be 
fully  prepared  to  meet  it,  should  the  dark 
day  finally  come,  is  our  determination. 

In  anticipation  of  the  worpt — as  we  pray  for 
the  best — it  behooves  all  of  us  to  strengthen 
the  morale  of  our  people.  a|nd  to  make  them 
strong  physically,  and  to  prove  to  the  least 
fortunate  of  them  that  Americanism  Is  a 
precious  treasure.  They  will  not  fully  under- 
stand It  if  the  more  fortunate  of  their  neigh- 
bors seem  to  neglect  their  responsibilities, 
and  forget  the  everlasting  truth  that  "we 
are  otir  brother's  keeper."  The  Community 
Chest  and  the  many  agencies  operating  under 
its  guid:ince.  like  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, and  the  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Family  Service  Society,  and  the 
dlsperrarles  and  nursing  associations,  and  the 
tuberculosis  and  public-health  groups  and 
clinics,  and  the  hospitals  and  social  centers, 
and  the  recreational  centers,  are  engaged  in 
a  noble  work  of  strengthening  society.  They 
do  not  operate  only  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing material  relief  to  the  distressed  and  com- 
fort to  those  suffering  misjortune.  although 
these  are  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
agencies. 


There  isi  however,  anotlier  purpose.  Our 
Nation  and  our  State  and  our  community 
can  only  be  strong  if  all  of  the  links  in  the 
chaip  of  society  are  strong.  It  is  of  benefit 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us  that  our  neigh- 
bors have  a  pride  In  their  community  and 
country,  and  a  never-dying  understanding 
that  good  citizenship  is  tremendously  worth 
while,  and  that  there  is  constantly  a  rich 
opportunity  fof  every  able  and  willing 
American. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  danger  of  war.  it  is 
to  the  distinct  advantage  of  everyone  that 
all  of  our  people  be  physically  strong  am 
clear  of  mind  and  free  from  worry.  It  is 
essential  that  all  of  our  people  feel  that  they 
are  an  Important  part  of  the  life  of  our 
country. 

For  this  leason  it  is  necessary  that  such 
agencies  as  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  aid 
societies,  and  the  settlement  group>s.  be  given 
funds  with  which  to  lift  up  and  nelp  direct 
those  who  temporarily  come  upon  difficult 
circumstances  Clo-se  up  these  agencies  and 
you  seriously  arrest  the  progress  we  have 
made  over  a  groat  many  years  Deny  them 
funds  and  you  not  only  arrest  the  program  on 
which  they  are  engaged,  but  you  dash  the 
hopes  of  unfortunate  people  who  probably 
only  for  a  brief  pericd  of  time  need  the  help- 
ing hand  of  that  portion  of  society  which  is. 
so  to  speak,  "well  off."  No  man  can  be  cer- 
tain that  he  will  not  one  day  need  the  help 
of  his  neighbor — even  his  least  fortunate 
neighbor. 

As  our  Nation  grows  strong  we  are  given 
the  better  chance  to  become  even  more 
strong — so  that  during  this  year  of  1941.  whiie 
the  business  and  industrial  firms  of  this 
neighborhood  aie  especially  busy — we  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  further  strengthen 
and  brighten  our  armor  If  we  were  going 
downhill  economically,  rather  than  up  and 
forward  the  need  for  material  assistance 
would  be  greater,  but  the  necessary  funds 
would  not  t>e  so  easily  obtainable  Tliere- 
fore.  it  seems  to  me.  that  while  we  have  the 
chance,  we  should  close  ranks  and  strengthen 
our  forces  as  we  engage  in  the  work,  and  the 
almost  sacred  duty,  of  "doing  unto  others  as 
we  would  they  would  do  unto  us"  if  condi- 
tions were  reversed. 

Day  after  day.  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  United 
States,  noble  men  and  women,  and  particu- 
larly women,  are  engaged  in  the  self-sacri- 
flclng  and  self-effacing  work  of  bringing  relief 
to  those  people  who  find  themselves  tempo- 
rarily in  the  shadows.  These  men  and 
women,  and  my  mind  at  the  moment  is  par- 
ticularly on  the  women  engaged  in  the  nurs- 
ing profession,  who  play  so  important  a  part 
In  the  great  social  program  of  every  com- 
munity— need  the  help  of  the  people  who  are 
able  to  give  to  the  community  chest.  Not 
a  single  person  employed  by  an  agency  op- 
erating under  the  community  chest  is  over- 
paid. Most  of  thern  are  underpaid.  They 
follow  the  calling  of  their  choice,  be  it  nurs- 
ing, or  another  kind  of  social  endeavor,  prin- 
cipally because  they  find  comfort  and  satiB- 
faction  in  the  noble  work  of  helping  to  lift 
up  those  who  have  faltered  or  fallen. 

The  majority  of  people  suffering  through 
illness,  or  because  of  family  misunderstand- 
ing, are  not  in  difficulty  through  a  fault  en- 
tirely their  own  It  is  easy  to  say  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  that  all  men  face 
life  under  equal  opportunity  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth  Good  fortune 
and  misfortune  have  an  effect  upon  the  lives 
of  men  Some  people  are  called  upon  to  work 
out  their  salvation  through  periods  of  suffer- 
ing and  sadness.  Others  are  given  a  chance 
to  work  out  their  sp''-atlon  through  tests  of 
their  kindness  and  generosity. 

Men  and  women  blessed  with  a  larger  than 
ordinary  share  of  the  world's  goods  miss  what 
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is  bcit  in  life  if  they  fall  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  brlsig  happincs-  and 
comfort  and  relief  to  those  Of  their  fellow 
human  beings  who  find  themselves  In  hfe's 
darkness. 

Any  contribution  to  the  community  chest 
winch  is  made  at  some  sacrifice  pays  a  divi- 
dend in  satiifactlJu  and  consolation  Unless 
it  is  made  at  the  point  of  sonie  sacrifice,  the 
dividend  is  not  likely  to  be  large  or  crtat 

I  do  not  feel  that  wiiat  1  here  s«y  will  add 
much  to  the  succes  of  this  3942  drive  fcr 
funds  I  do  know,  however  tliat  if  I  could 
find  words  to  expre."?s  my  feehnf;s.  I  could 
stimulate  a  greater  interest  an  the  part  of 
the  tliousands  of  i>eople  of  this  great  city  who 
are  being  afforded  the  cht  hce — the  r.ch 
chance — to  do  great  good  at  thlt  time  In  the 
positions  which  I  have  held  a»  a  public  ser- 
vant, I  have  time  and  again—  more  times  than 
I  like  to  rememtjer — ccme  fac«  to  face  with 
the  picture  of  distress  at  its  worst  Often- 
times have  I  seen  men  and  women  of  great 
character  and  capability  denied  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  contribution  to  the  public 
good  because  they  had  come  severely  in  con- 
flict with  adversity.  Oftentimes  have  I  seen 
them  rise  up  out  of  the  dcptJis  of  despair, 
sometimes  entirely  through  llwir  own  effort. 
but  more  often  with  the  aid  of  a  helping 
hand,  to  reach  that  point  in  life  where  they 
worked  for  the  uplift  and  benefit  of  others 
who  were  suffering  the  mi»fortune  they 
themselves  had  known 
-  The  people  of  Hartford.  Individually  and 
collectively,  have  l)een  fonunate.  Our  coun- 
try has  up  to  now  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
God's  goodness  to  a  greater  extent  than  other 
countries  over  the  world.  We  shall  enjr,\  Hi- 
goodness  Just  so  long  as  we  deeerve  it.  The 
more  we  do  for  Him,  the  more  will  He  do  for 
us — and  He  has  acimonlshed  us  that  what  we 
do  for  the  least  fortunate  of  our  nelght»rs 
we  do  for  Him. 

I  have  great  faith  In  the  people  of  Hart- 
ford Like  all  of  you  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  those  people  who.  without 
hope  of  any  greater  reward  than  the  con- 
solation of  public  service,  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
Community  Chest  I  know  that  you  will  show 
your  appreciation— in  part — by  "making  your 
contribution  of  this  year  a  little  more  gener- 
ous— and  I  know  that  out  of  the  sacrifice  you 
will  find  a  new  happiness.  I  am  confident  of 
the  realization  of  the  ambition  of  all  of  those 
agencies  seeking  fimds  to  carry  on  their  work 
for  another  year  I  am  confidant  of  ycur  In- 
tense desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  ereat  work. 
I  shall  rejoice  with  you  as  the  campaign 
comes  to  an  end  and  the  goal  Is  passed. 


These  United  Stales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o»  I 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PrNNSYLVANTlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  13.  ::<41 


POEM  BY  WILLIAM  E    L.\KKIN 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnitd  m 
the  Record  a  remarkably  fine  poem  by 
William  Bowler  Laikin.  published  in  the 

Boston  S;:r.d:iy  Post.  September  28.  1941, 
entitled    Tiie.>e  United  Statfs." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  thf  Bo-rcn  Sundav  Post  of  September 
28, 1941] 

THESE    UNITED   STATES 

(By   WiHiam   Bi.wlrr   Larkin) 
-We're  the  rcru<,'e-s  rf  Europe.  full-blcT-ATi  bar-    '■ 

vest  of  thi  ir  te<'.i. 
Meltinp;  pon  cf  ull  the  races,  Celt  and  Latin,    ' 

Frank  and  SAedi.';  ' 

Heart  wuhm  and  God  above  us,  stand  we  here 

on  ho;y  groinid. 
Kr-eper   of   the   wf  >tern    portals   lii   the    lands 

C'ilumbu?  found 
Children    of    the    Monrc  e    Doctrine,    Yankee 

twang  and  Latin  tongU'^', 
Where    the    cold    north    stars    are    gleaming. 

where  Magellan's  cloud  is  hung; 
What    Is    art   and    what   is   culture,   what   Is    ■ 

beauty  to  the  blind? 
Welfare   ia   a  state   cf   being,   freedom   but  a    ; 

dream  cf  n:ind. 

That's  the  dream   the  fathers  gave   us  from 

their  dream  cf  long  ago — 
Valley  Forge,  the  birth  of  freedom,  blcod-red 

footprints  etched  in  snow. 
Are  these  memories  all  forgotten,  must  an- 
other Judas  kiss 
Plunge    the    march    cf    western    progress    o'er    , 

the  brink  of  the  abyss?  ! 

Must    we    sacrifice    our    birthright,    bow    to    , 

Aaron's  calf  of  gold, 
Blindly  follow  false  messiahs  down  a  dark  and 

unknown  road'' 
Just  one  God,  one  flag,  one  country,  sired  in 

freedom  by  the  fates. 
Holding  fast    to   one   allegiance,  to  our   own 

United  States. 

We   have   fed   the  poor  and  hungry,   sparing 

neither  blood  nor  gold; 
We've  not  lost  the  touch  of  mercy  like  the 

Pharisees  of  old. 
We   are   not   a   chosen   people  by   the   Deity 

preferred; 
We  are  still  the  land  of  Lincoln,  people  of 

the  common  herd. 
Lead  the  world,  we  are  not  worthy,  place  and    j 

power  alone  are  blind. 
Truth  and  faith  come  from  the  people,  not 

the  rulers  of  mankind. 
We  will  hold  these  truths  eternal  by  Colum- 
bia's open  gates 
To  a  morrow's  dawn  of  promise  in   our  own 

United  States. 


Monday,  October  13,  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON    JOSH   LEE    OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Address  on  Behalf  of  Delegation  From 
the  United  States  to  Fourth  Inter- 
American  Highway  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  OKLAHOM.\ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
was  in  Mexico  City,  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Fourth 
Inter-American  Highway  Congress.  At 
that    time   the  Mexican  Senate   held  a 


special  session  in  honor  of  the  United 
States  delegation  and,  as  chairman  of 
that  delegation,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
responding  to  their  speech  of  welcome. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recidrd  the  re- 
spon.se  which  I  made  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  response 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  .he  Record, 
as  foUcws: 

Mr  President.  Hcnorable  S«i.ators,  and 
friends,  may  I  first  present  my  or  [leagues  here 
to  you  for  a  bow  and  recngr.i*:.on  in  order 
thnt  you  may  know  w.h'.ch  Members  they 
are:  Congressman  Kerr.  Congre-sman  C.-^rt- 
WRicHT,  Congressman  Wolcott,  Congressman 
JoHN'so.v,  and  Sen;it:ir  Ch.^vez 

My  friends.  I  am  deeply  inipr  ssed  by  the 
eloquent  words  of  welcome  frcin  the  Senator 
who  has  just  spoken.  His  eloquence  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  warmth  of  ijie  welcome 
to  our  delegation  to  Mexico.  We  who  repre- 
sent the  United  State.s  in  thi.s  Congress  were 
all  pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  come  to 
beautiful  Mexico.  This  is  my  first  visit — 
some  of  the  other  Members  ha^e  been  here 
before  Mexico  is  beautiful  indeed.  Mexico 
has  art  and  legend  and  history  that  extends 
back  before  the  beginning  of  the  United 
States  As  I  stand  here  in  '.his  city  of 
Mexico — a  magnihcent.  mountain -locked 
city — I  am  impressed,  for  I  have  riddpn  al'ntr 
your  avenues  and  have  had  p^^i.nted  ou'  t^j 
me  many  different  statues  and  markers  ct" 
spots  where  some  patriot  has  shed  his  blc'  d 
for  Mexico,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  form  a 
crown  of  glory  studded  with  bloodstained 
shrines  of  liberty  like  many  precious  stunes 
Mexico  has  70  centuries  cf  culture  and 
art;  therefore,  I  am  humble  as  I  stand  here 
in  the  land  of  the  ancients  and  as  I  read  the 
history  of  your  great  country.  As  I  read  the 
history  of  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  magnificent  culture  and 
vigor  of  this  nation.  You  have  been  invaded, 
but  eacli  time  the  vigor  of  your  culture  has 
conquered  the  Invader,  and,  like  a  crystal 
stream,  flows  en  endlessly  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  now  at  this  time  when  the  entire 
Old  World  is  torn  with  strife,  that  here  m 
the  Western  World  representatives  from  the 
republics  of  America  should  meet  here  in 
Mexico  In  an  Inter-American  Highway  Con- 
gress in  order  to  plan  ways  and  means  for 
bringing  our  nations  together.  While  the 
Other  world  is  being  rent  apart,  we  are  here 
cementing  our  friendship  in  peaceful  con- 
sultation. 

As  our  train  pulled  across  the  border  and 
daylight  came,  we  looked  out  to  see  a  beau- 
tiful country  blessed  by  the  Creator.  We 
saw  a  country  of  flowers,  art,  and  romance — ■ 
a  country  where  people  take  time  to  live  It 
is  refreshing  to  visit  your  capital  with  its 
multitude  of  beauties;  it  is  as  reireslung  as 
"the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land  "  A.s 
I  rode  down  the  avenue,  I  saw  a  Mexican 
playing  his  guitar;  he  was  serenading  his 
senorita  or  some  other  fellows  senonta. 
Every  adobe  hut  is  artistic  In  itself  as  the 
vines  twine  over  it  and  the  gourds  and 
blankets  hang  over  the  windows  That  Is 
the  art  tliat  has  come  down  through  the 
years.  And  I  want  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  cume  down  and  see  this  beautiful 
country  and  trade  in  your  stores  and  buy  in 
your  colorful  markets.  I  want  your  pe .pie 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  If  we  can  ex- 
change our  commodities,  we  will  likewise 
exchange  our  ideas,  and  that  will  bind  us 
together  with  bonds  of  friendship  which  are 
stronger  than  iron. 

Senators,  when  cur  train  came  In'o  your 
station  and  we  got  off,  we  were  welcomed  by 
your  committee.  Your  committee  invited  us 
to  this  meeting    and  we  were  grateful  in  our 


hearts  for   the   honor  which   you   paid   our 
country  and  our  Government  by  this  tribute 
My  colleagur?s  were  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  honor  Jo  accept  this  welcome. 

At  this  piDint  I  would  like  to  say  that  all 
your  officials  have  extended  every  courtesy. 
Your  motojcycle  escorts  have  been  so  ca- 
pable that  tve  wish  to  express  cur  gratitude 
for  their  ser^■ices. 

We  are  pleased  that  now  such  a  feeling  or 
friendship  exists  between  these  two  republics, 
a  friendship  that  Is  born  in  the  common  desire 
of  men  to  hte  in  freedom.    We  bring  greetings 
from  our  country  and  our  Government  to  your 
Government  and  to  your  great  President,  who 
Is  doing  such  capable  work   lO  the   aflairs  of 
state.      Our    President,    through    the    good- 
neight)or  policy,  has  placed  our  Government 
en  record  a$  seeking  strong  ties  of  friendship 
between   oi»-   two  countries.     We   wish   that 
policy  to  continue  on  and  on  and  that  our 
friendship  Will   grow   warmer    and   that    the 
bonds   which    hold    us    together    will    become 
stiongcr  aiui  stronger.     There  ih  so  much  In 
common  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  that  we  are  naturally  bound 
together  by  our  fundamental  belief  In  democ- 
racy.    Mexico,  even  before  our  Republic  was 
born,  had  shed  its  blood  for  liberty     You  have 
your   great   leaders   who   gave   their   lives    for 
liberty— the  great  Juarez,  like  our  Abraham 
Lincoln;  you  have  your  great  patriot.  Hidalgo, 
like  our  George  Washington.     Ycu  know  thpr 
price  of  lilaerty.     We  know  that  the  govern- 
ments of  America  want  to  live  in  freedom. 
We  are  committed  to  the  policies  of  free  men 
and    that    CJ^ie   peoples   of   each   country   may 
form  their  own  government  alter  their  own 
Ideals  and  their  own  needs      Like  the  people 
of   the   United   States,   the   people   of   Mexico 
believe  In  the  dignity  of  man— believe  that 
n.en  must  be  free.     FYom  the  tip  cf  South 
America  to  Alaska  the  people  ol  America  love 
liberty.     We  want  peace,  but  we  havp  never 
purchased  it  at  the  price  ol  chains.    We  love 
peace,  but  we  have  never  purchased  it  at  the 
price  of  slavery      We  know  that  oiu*  freedom 
on  the  American  continent  depends  en  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.     Therefore  the  United 
States  intends  to  preserve  the  freedom  ol  the 
seas  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  jwwer  ol  the 
American  Navy  I 

Mr  President,  we  subscribe  wholeheartedly 
to  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  able  Senator 
In  hL=  speech  of  welcome.  We  receive  favor- 
ably his  stipgestion  for  an  interparliamentary 
union  as  a  means  ol  further  cementing  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  republics  of 
America.  We  particularly  appreciated  what 
the  Senator  said  with  reference  to  presenting 
a  solid  front  to  any  foreign  dictator  who 
might  try  to  Invade  the  Americas.  You  are 
to  t^  complimented  on  the  selection  of  a 
speaker  who  can  so  well  express  your  devo- 
tion to  the  high  ideals  of  Uberty  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Before  taking  my  seat  I  wish  to  cxpresa  my 
thanks  to  the  Ambassador,  the  Honorable 
Josephus  Daniels,  and  his  staff  for  their  many 
courtesies  to  our  delegation.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Ambassador  tells  me  with  glow- 
ing expressions  of  the  pleasure  he  has  m  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  in  Mexico  and 
how  happy  he  Is  to  live  among  you 

Senators  and  people  ol  Mexico,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  many  courtesies  since  we 
arrived.  It  Is  our  wish  that  as  time  goes  on 
the  flags  of  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 
every  other  republic  ol  America  may  stand 
in  the  position  of  these  two  here  |  the  flag  of 
Mexico  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  were 
prominently  displayed  side  by  side  on  the 
rostrum  I .  side  by  side,  in  unity  and  friend- 
ship, each  flag  waving  over  a  free  people, 
free  to  live  their  own  lives,  free  to  govern 
themselves  as  they  choose,  and  strong  in  their 
unity  against  any  aggressor  which  might  seek 
to  destroy  the  liberty  and  happiness  which 
we  now  enjoy. 
I  thank  ycu. 
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Spiritual  Leadership — Need  of  Nation 


EXTENSION   C  F  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WlSCCNilN 
IN  THE   SE.NATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Monday.  Octchcr  13, 1941 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.  ~ALEX.\NDER     WILEY, 
C  F  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  M:  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rec<)rd  a  speech  which 
I  delivered  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  address  you  and  to  cet  better  acquainted 
with  you.  In  the  spirit  of  friendship  I  come 
from  Washington,  the  Capital  ol  your  coun- 
try— the  vortex  of  currents,  political  and  eco- 
nomic— to  speak  to  you  I  come  as  a  giver 
and  a  seeker. 

I  never  get  up  before  in  audience  like  this 
one  without  having  a  challenge  strike  me 
head-on— a  challenge  to  add  something  to  the 
vital  leadership  whom  I  address.  Yes;  I  am 
speaking  to  leaders — leacers  in  thought — men 
who  mold  and  direct  and  guide,  men  who 
create  and  shape  and  elevate,  men  who  build, 
leaven,  and  stimulate  the  thoughts  and  Uvea 
of  men — the  greatest  Jo  3  on  earth. 

Here  among  you  there  Is  no  smugness  and 
complacency.  You  hav*  the  Viking  mind, 
which  reaches  out  beyond  the  horizon  You 
want  to  know  what  is  jeyond.  E>o  you  re- 
member that  Norwegiai  poem  that  started 
out  something  like  this  "I  wonder  what  U 
beyond  the  heights"? 

Well,  that  Is  the  attitude,  not  only  of  the 
leaders  of  thought  but  t  Is  the  attitude  of 
our  people-^an  attitude  of  which  the  leaders 
must  take  cognizance.  The  people  are  won- 
dering what  the  morrow  holds.  We  are  won- 
dering where  we  shall  gi  from  here  in  this 
fast-moving  age — In  tnis  changing  and 
changed  world  We  are  standing  on  tiptoe 
awaiting  the  dawn  of  a  morrow  that  Is  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  ol  great  good  such  as 
the  world  has  never  se«  n  before,  and,  oh, 
the  glory  of  it — we  are  a  part  of  that  world, 
and  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  peculiar 
breed  known  as  the  American,  and  we  cant 
let  the  future  down.  Here  In  our  country  we 
are  to  do  a  great  Job,  and,  with  a  prayer  on 
our  lips  and  a  song  in  our  heart,  we  go 
forward . 

Facing  that  dawn  ol  tomorrow,  you  leaders 
I  know  win  give  true  leadership  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  expectantly  looking  to  you  for 
leadership.  In  so  doing  you  will  fulfill  the 
greatest  calling  of  brotherhood. 

A  leader  Is  one  who  leads;  and  we  being 
mental  creatures,  a  leader  Is  one  who  leads 
in  dynamic,  spiritual  thought,  a  way  shower. 
If  you  please,  a  teacher,  one  who  takes  his 
fellowman  up  on  to  the  mount  ol  vision  and 
shows  him  the  promised  land  of  human  en- 
deavor, shows  him  the  pathway  of  life,  rich 
in  accomplishment,  making  the  learner  a 
spiritual  scout,  fine  who  knows  that  life 
means  not  to  travel  aimlessly  down  the  river 
of  life  but  to  chart  one  s  course  up  to  life's 
source — God. 

"Life.  Indeed,  has  meaning  and  to  And  Its 
meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink,"  Browning 
says,  and  a  great  thinker  said.  "Life  means 
to  transform  into  light  and  fl.ane  all  that 
we  are  to  meet  with." 
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I  remember  In  1933  being  privileged  to  at- 
tend a  conference  of  the  clergy-  at  which  a 
bishop  addressed  the  group  It  was  after  the 
second  dip  m  the  depression  of  1929.  Men 
everywhere  were  fearful,  discouraged,  their 
material  houses  were  breaking  up.  there 
were  many  WTecks  on  the  suicide  trail. 
What  did  this  bishop  say?  He  said.  -I  want 
you  men  who  are  shepherds  of  the  flock  to 
go  out  and  prove  that  you  know  what  It 
means  to  be  a  shepherd  cf  a  flock  '  I  want 
you  to  go  out  and  instill  Into  those  whom 
you  shepherd  9  sense  of  courage  and  fear- 
lessness. God  Is  not  dead.  You  must  prove 
It.  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  show  what 
the  Way  Shower  meant  when  He  said.  I  have 
come  that  you  might  have  life  and  have  it 
more  abundantly.'  What  your  flock  needs 
now  is  spiritual  food,  and  If  you  iiave 
glimpsed  your  Job.  then  you  will  be  the  great 
provider,  as  He  was.  Out  of  this  condition 
that  we  are  In.  you  can  turn  tragedy  Into 
victcry  Each  of  you  p>ossesses  possibilities 
and  powers  lor  real  achievement.  The  oc- 
casion is  here  Like  Nehemtah  each  ol  you  is 
called  to  rebuild  the  walls  so  that  men  can 
fearlessly  lace  the  present  with  hope  and 
courage  and  laith  In  their  souls." 

The  words  ol  the  bishop  were  uttered  In 
the  midst  of  a  financial  depression.  Now 
we  face  a  world  holocaust  where  not  only 
material  values  but  millions  of  human  lives 
are  disintegrated,  nations  are  enslaved, 
economies  are  shattered,  old  orders  dissi- 
pated, and  life  as  we  have  known  it  will 
never  be  the  same  again. 

Ah,  here  now  is  the  opportunity  for  lead- 
ers of  Christian  thought,  for  men  with  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God  In  them  to  give  direc- 
tion and  guidance  to  confused,  befuddled 
humanity. 

It  was  such  hours  as  these,  in  the  past 
history  of  the  race,  which  gave  birth  to  men 
who  led  strong  meat  to  the  tired,  hungry, 
hysterical  souls  of  men — antldoting  the 
miasma  of  hate,  the  fears  of  men,  and  mak- 
ing mortals  over  Into  followers  of  the  light; 
men  who  could  laugh  at  material  loss,  be- 
cause  they   could    rightly   appraise  values. 

Goethe  said  when  he  was  passing  on.  "More 
light  "  Those  who  heard  him  thought  he 
meant  candlelight,  but  l>e  was  one  of  those 
great  souls  of  whom  It  Is  said  that  when 
they  come  to  die  and  as  they  pass  through 
the  vestibule  between  this  life  and  the  next, 
can  look  both  ways.  Goethe,  looking  both 
ways,  saw  that  the  need  of  poor,  struggling. 
befuddled  humanity  was  more  light,  and  he 
threw  that  dynamic  statem.ent  to  the  watch- 
ers by  his  bedside.  Goethe,  too,  lived  In 
a  world  which  was  torn  asunder  by  war. 

I  know  of  no  more  graphic  story  illustrat- 
ing the  condition  which  ordinary  mortal 
minds  get  Into  when  they  lose  material 
things  than  the  stcry  of  the  businessman 
which  I  should  like  to  tell  you. 

(Story  of  businessman  ) 

Now.  what  brought  this  man  back  to  rea- 
son? It  was  more  light.  He  whom  we 
call  Master  said,  "I  &in  the  light  of  the  world," 
and  In  His  words  and  teachings.  In  His  ac- 
tions, and  In  His  life  that  life  is  still  found 
radiant,  to  bring  men  back  from  darkness 
Into  light. 

(Let  me  tell  you  another  story.  (Story: 
You  Are  the  Daughter  of  a  King.) 

What  brought  this  young  lady  back  from 
a  mood  ol  "I  dont  care,"  ol  recklessness,  of 
lack  of  perspective,  to  a  place  where  life 
was  a  thing  worth  while,  a  thing  of  growth. 
a  gift  of  God?  It  was  the  dawning  In  her 
consciousness  that  she  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  Incident — she  was  the  daughter 
ol  an  everlasting  King. 

The  time  for  straight  thinking,  seeing 
straight,  comprehending  truths.  Is  here  There 
is  where  every  dispenser  of  light  fits  In. 

My  office  In  Washington  Is  a  clearing  house 
for  many  expressions  of  opinion  When  we 
bear  m  mind  that  one  of  Hitler's  chief  tactics 
In  all  the  submerged  cou:.tr:e&  was  to  foment 
racial  and  religious  prejudices,  I  sometimes 


I  wonder  as  I  read  the  letters  which  I  rro  ive 
how  effectively  his  technique  is  \\.:k;:.p  in 
this  country. 

It  IS  Indeed  disquieting  lo  see  In  these  let- 
ters expressions  of  race  and  religious  hatred, 
of  extreme  selfishness  and  materialism  It  Is 
also  disquieting  to  notice  hoMj  little,  appar- 
ently, freedom  of  the  press  anfl  of  speech  and 
of  worship  mean  to  some  of  these  people 
However,  the  most  discouraging  angle  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  total  ignorance  of  the 
teachlnjgs  of  the  Master.  In  place  of  Icve  and 
brotherhood  there  are  maiiift stations  of  hate 
and  bitterness. 

We  should  not  forget  :h.it  Hitler's  revolu- 
tion Is  a  revolt  against  the  spiritual  v.ilues 
found  In  Judaism  and  Christianity — against 
the  teachings  of  the  Master  If  there  ever 
was  a  period  when  America  needed  the  teach- 
ings of  the  lowly  Nazarene  that  period  is  now. 
This  Is  a  Job  for  all  of  us.  but  particularly  for 
every  member  of  a  church.  If  then  is  a 
rebirth  In  the  scul  of  America — and  by  a  re- 
birth we  mean  a  grasping  and  a  living  ol  the 
principles  enunciated  by  Je-^us — then  America 
will  come  through.  We  will  see  a  leadership 
then  In  all  segments  of  our  society — capital. 
labor,  farmer,  and  city  lolk— which  will  make 
lor  stability  and  brothf-rhood.  However.  11 
this  rebirth  does  not  take  place,  you  may  find 
In  this  land  a  repetition  cl  what  has  tcken 
place  elsewhere— the  politician  continuing  to 
throw  luel  upon  the  fire  ol  class  hate,  and 
then  at  the  opportune  time  attempting  a 
repetition  ol  Hitler's  technique 

I  notice  that  among  your  objectives  are 
included  encou-agement  of  men  to  exert  re- 
ligious influence,  stimulate  men  to  increased 
activity  In  the  work  of  the  church,  and  to 
conserve  and  develop  the  youth  cf  the  Nation. 

These  objectives  pr.sent  real  challenges  now 
and  in  the  future.  After  this  war  is  ovi-r  in 
E?urope  we  are  going  to  need  in  this  country 
men  and  women  with  the  spiritual  urge  strong 
in  them  to  put  into  practice  the  .'erond  great 
commandment.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  brr'her 
as  th>-self  " 

Recently  I  read  a  great  bfxik  by  cne-of  the 
great  spiritual  leaders  of  thl?  day.  E  Stanley 
Jones  The  book  was  entitled  "Is  the  King- 
dom ol  God  ReulL'^m"'  Ii;  many  ways  it  is  a 
wonderful  bo^jk  and  I  recommend  it  tr.  you 
It  is  lull  of  mi.ny  valuable  incidents-  much 
vital  philosophy,  and  a  great  d^al  of  prac- 
tical religicn. 

Dr.  Jones  tells  ab  ut  meeting  Dr  C.irver. 
the  great  Negrci  scientist  He  said  he  hfid 
spoken  to  Dr  Craver  about  a  laiochemist 
who  could  find  n  'thine  in  life  except  "a 
certain  combination  i>t  chemical^  '  Tlie 
Negro  scientist,  looking  1  ut  fnm  h:s  deep- 
set  eyes,  exclaimed  over  and  rv.  r  ac:r.n  "the 
poor  man.  the  jxior  man  '  Dr  Carver,  you 
will  remember,  is  the  man  who  has  produced 
300  c  >mmercial  product?  out  of  the  peanut, 
and  150  commercial  pr(.ducts  out  of  the 
sweetpotato.  irt?ranv  retauUdme  the  aprl- 
culture  of  the  South  This  colored  sciei.ust 
has  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  extraordinary  mlnd«  of  this 
generation. 

When  asked  how  he  iL.ppened  t  gt  t 
started,  it  Is  related  that  Dr  drver  Miid, 
"I  tof>k  a  peanut  and  I  put  it  m  n.y  hand  and 
said  'Mr,  Creator,  what  I3  in  that  peanut? 
and  the  Creator  told  me.  "You've  gii  bra.ns. 
you  go  out  and  find  oyf." 

At  the  conclusion  ol  his  Vis;t  w;t!i  Dr 
Carver.  Dr  Jones  said.  "Wa  held  eacii  .tliers 
hands  and  prayed  for  each  cth?r  I  felt  I  was 
on  hallowed  ground,  halloWt  d  by  disc,  veries 
of  God  in  the  material  and  a,  the  sp:r:tual. 
We  knew  that  we  were  blocxl  brothers  and  be- 
longed to  a  kingdom  whlcii  knew  no  fr.n- 
tiers  ol  race,  of  creed,  of  cciicr.  tir  cla.s.- 

Yes;  In  these  post-war  days  1  see  a  great 
opportunity  lor  men,  unselfish  men,  w ho  »  ant 
to  give  of  themselves  for  a  great  cause,  that 
cause  is  to  make  America  aafe  and  strong  by 
making  her  people  good 

The  way  to  build  a  church  strong  is  to  bu.ld 
Its  memijer^hlp  Chnstlike  Men  are  wait- 
ing to  be  shown  how  they  can  be  fit  to  mt«l 
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the  emergency  that  1=  up  ahead  Remember 
what  Dr  C?rver  said  the  Lord  said  to  him: 
"You've  get  brain?;  you  go  cut  and  find  out." 
In  oth«r  word5.  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find" 
Is  the  injunction  Him  whom  we  call 
Saviour  was  al<;o  called  Tearher  and  Way 
Shower.  In  this  ccmplex  ape  because  we  will 
not  use  our  brains  bi  '  try  to  U'e  someone 
else  "5  brain,  we  overlook  the  simjlxity  cl  "the 
way  ■'  Just  as  Dr  Carvrr  sci;ght  out  the 
Ingredients  of  the  poar.ut.  so  we  must  8e*k 
out  the  IngredlPnts  of  our  immortal  souls. 
Wp  must  find  cut  who  w»  are.  find  our  real 
JnUivkluahty.  and  c>  mo  to  n  ^xiint  wh  >rt>  we 
re«li»r.  with  Paul  "Now  are  we  the  ^ons  of 
God  " 

If  \Tii  HI  d  I  want  to  make  our  Uvfs  a  thiUR 
»r.-itful  and  adventurrscmr,  thin  we  must  be 
nUed  with  n  grt»:\t  pur{v  sr.  a  gnrat  dcylrr  to 
servo  A  groat  cause,  ar.ri  wc  mu^t  ford  that 
flame  by  constantly  s<t><kii\|;  to  have  in  vis 
"that  mind  which  was  also  m  Christ  Jo.sus  ' 
This  means  work.  ment«l  exercl'e  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  follows.  It  means  seeking  ar.d 
prayer. 

Sometime  ago  I  read  somewhere  that  there 
was  used  many  times  la  the  Good  B'^xk  the 
phrases.  "Rejoice  alwaj-s."  and  "Fear  not" — 
that  tbes-  were  phrnst>  coii;=tn!.:! y  In  use  by 
the  Way  Shower  I  have  noticed  that  great 
spiritual  men  and  woimn,  saints  cf  this 
generation  whom  I  have  met.  are  always 
happy,  almo^^t  exuberant,  radiant.  If  you 
please — the  spirit  of  God  Is  within  them. 
Coming  in  contact  with  them,  you  feel  up- 
lifted and  strengthened  I  have  noticed  al.=o, 
that  these  people  who  follow  In  the  footsteps 
of  the  Teacher  have  no  time  for  race  hatred, 
class  hatred,  bigotry,  and  intolerance 

O.  my  brothers.  In  the  days  that  are  up 
ahead,  we  must  stop  hating  one  another. 
Stop  this  tendency  to  create  hatred  of  class, 
or  hatred  of  race.  We  want  to  build  America 
strong.  The  way  to  build  her  strong  Is  the 
Christian  way.  Are  we  not  all  brethren  In 
the  spirit?  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
freeman  nor  slave.  Th.s  human  heart  of 
ours,  with  Its  hates  and  fears.  Its  selfishness 
and  resentments.  Its  sins  ar.d  its  guilts,  needs 
release.  It  needs  to  be  made  whole  again. 
It  needs  to  be  given  a  purpose  and  a  goal 
to  shoot  at  It  needs  to  be  brought  into  the 
fellowship  with  God  and  man.  and  when 
that  is  done,  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  has 
taken  possession — man  is  born  again 

In  the  days  that  are  up  ahead,  this  country 
of  ours  will  need  unselfish  men,  men  who  wlU 
gflve  of  themselves  in  order  that  I:ght  may  be 
brought  where  darkness  now  exists.  It  will 
need  level-headed  men,  men  who  can  think 
straight  and  live  straight. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  Civil  War  men 
were  constantly  calling  Lincoln  names.  He 
never  called  baclc.  He  had  a  Job  to  do.  Like 
Nehemlah.  he  was  rebuilding  the  walls — too 
busy  to  enter  Into  similar  tactics.  Well,  we 
will  need  that  kind  of  leadership  in  the  days 
that  are  up  ahead  We  will  need  It  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  people. 

We  -wUl  need  men  who  are  teachers,  who 
can  show  the  read  to  real  happiness,  A 
great  deal  of  our  education  is  false.  A  good 
many  of  our  people  arc  taught  that  happiness 
comes  through  Indulgence  in  the  senses.  We 
need  leaders,  who  can  teach  tis  that  the  en- 
joyment that  comes  from  the  discovery  of  a 
new  Idea,  or  the  rediscovery  of  an  oid  spiritual 
truth  gives  more  satisfaction  than  all  the 
Indulgences  of  the  senses.  We  need  teachers 
who  can  show  us  the  way.  to  the  heights  of 
real  living,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  per- 
fection of  spiritual  being,  the  unperlshable 
glory  of  man  In  God's  Image 

We  don't  want  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
so  that  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  We  want 
Christ-men — men  who  comprehend  and  can 
demonstrate  the  teachings  of  the  Master; 
who  can  call  unto  the  weary  and  the  heavy- 
laden,  these  who  are  sick  In  body  and  sick  In 
mind,  these  who  are  tired  of  lUe's  dross,  th^se 
who  can  find  no  real  satisfaction  in  superficial 
living,  flimsy  thinking,  and  prodigal  spend- 


ing, and  wake  them  so  they  can  see  that  life 
here  and  now  can  be  made  a  glorious  adven- 
ture, a  thing  of  growth,  of  rebirth. 

As  I  look  into  the  future,  I  see  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  men  dedicated  to  b:othtr- 
hood.  These  men  hive  an  opportunity  to 
render  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  ren- 
dered to  God  and  man,  providing  they  un- 
derstand the;r  Job  and  fuTiU  the  cbligat;oiis 
thtr.  cf  The  age  that  is  up  ahead  is  not  co- 
Ing  to  be  satisfied  with  superticial  thinking; 
it  is  gclng  to  rt>qulre  mtMi  with  conv  ctions 
and  men  with  th?>  spirit  of  the  living  Vn<.\ 
withm  them  Wor".d->h!'knK  chmi\vi;-;ci.s 
nr?  t.nkuu'  pl;.ce.  but  we  know  thtro  i-  a  ci;y 
which  hath  fotindattons  which  cai-,not  bt" 
sh  k-  n 

Lift  \ip  \-\ni!  I'ojuls  yovi  men  who  bolu  ve  In 
bi.'th'rl-.cK  d  Into  tho  cavilrir^ri  of  tomorrow 
pour  your  fanh  and  hi  pe  wnd  your  >;.  od 
do  d*  If  at  luncs  di*-covirasen,ont  wo\i\d 
enter,  let  u<  iTincn.bcr  tho  inrjdrnt  .f  M  i-rs 
Ho  was  out  ill  tho  wildirni  ss  and  it  i>  said 
tho  L-oid  ^p;^ke  vmto  hini  ar.d  to',d  hat.  to 
gii  down  inni  Egypt  aixl  save  his  piv  plo  and 
then  Mov  «  «aid  "Who  am  I  Lord'^"  Jus'  like 
you  and  mo  when  prcblenis  come  to  vis  f -r 
s(  luTion.  when  critical  siiunt.ov.s  ar  .^e  he 
doubted  his  ability  to  go  forwad — "Who  am 
I  to  undertake  this  job''"  But  soniothmg 
happened  to  M  ss  He  wa.s  to'.rt  "Mv  pres- 
ence shall  go  with  thee  ' '  ar.d  no  lOLcer  was 
there  any  doubt  as  to  hi^  ability  H^^  wt^nt 
forw.Trd  in  the  spirit  of  poW'-r  ar.d  tearless- 
nrc    B.-d  hp  d'ri  the  Job 

Today  as  we  look  out  <  ver  this  beloved  land 
let  lis  ren'ieniber  "My  presence  .shall  go  with 
thet»  '— His  presence  has  not  forsaken  us 

Let  u.'^  ever  bear  in  mind  al-o  the  le-^^on  of 
the  prodigal  who.  deep  in  the  slou£;h  of  the 
sen.-os.  "awo'/.e  and  came  unto  h.m=eU  '  and 
then  he  said  "I  will  return  to  my  Fathfi  .^ 
house."  He  had  to  make  the  decision,  but 
once  he  made  the  deci.'sion  he  f ^und  life  a^ain 

America  has  been  very  prodmal.  She  must 
awaken  and  come  unto  a  glcrous  realization 
of  her  own  great  destiny  She  must  not  per- 
mit the  ideology  of  a  Hitler  to  become  her 
Ideclcgy  She  must  be  the  U3ht  house  in  a 
dark  a:.d  wnr-torn  world  and  rhe  liehr  whirh 
she  sends  out  must  be  the  light  cf  Christian- 
ity and  brotherhood  and  the  great  freedoms 
of  which  she  has  always  been  the  exponent. 

Let  us  al.'^o  bear  in  mind  the  it^ric'.':  •  of 
Paul,  who  in  his  great  hate  and  persecution 
of  the  Christians  with  whom  h>  differed,  h  ;tea 
so  much  that  he  went  blind  In  fact,  hatred 
Is  blindness  But  something  too'-  d1  '.ce  wuhin 
Paul — he  cast  out  that  hatred,  the  spirit  it 
intolerance,  and  he  became  the  great  trans- 
mitter of  the  Christ's  message 

In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  let  us  £il;o  ca.-t 
out  class  prejudice,  religious  prejudice,  hatred 
of  our  fellowman.  and.  Instead,  let  us  become 
Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  who  told 
America  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  civil  strife 
and  h;i,'e  that  It  was  "with  chanty  for  all  and 
with  malice  toward  none"  that  we  should  go 
forward. 


Revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  October  13. 1941 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    C.   WAYLAND 
BROOKS,   OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  statement  made  by  me  in  a  debate 


on  the  Neutrality  Act  before  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  at  the  Willard  Hotel  on  Sun- 
day night,  October  12,  and  request  that 
it  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  orderrd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record   as  follows:  ■  • 

Repeal  of  section  «  of  the  neutn]|||»  |MI 
t.)  permit  the  arming  ul  American  luawtunt 
v<  els  in  view  of  the  President's  expres^^d 
dij,iio  to  deliver  A|nn«rlc«n  g>>r<ls  In  American 
ships  under  the  Jlmertcan  flag  to  the  pLVtXA 
,  r  b- ;:  ;eront  natiiVH  Is  ftnother  step  tow*r<l 
>n^  !;n.'  p»rtlcip;>)llcn  in  Bxmpe'*  w«r 

I  leMlixe  full  «:«U  thitt  unyore  who  ex- 
pn  vses  his  view.  o>xn  thouch  It  be  •  con- 
sriontlous,  smcfrr  and  hcnest  conviction 
ftg»in>t  these  b«'lUgrrent  stops.  w-Ul  be  called 
an  isolationist  ur  An  tppeascr 

I  accept  that  rllk.  and  I  want  to  make  m; 
position  clear  I  am  opposed  to  having  our 
covm'ry,  either  bt-  leaps  or  by  short  stops, 
bccvimuK  a  shooing  participant  in  Burope'i 
war,  and  I  will  vole  "No"  on  sending  our  sons 
to  fight  and  die  m  Europe 

This  Is  not  a  nrw  conviction  with  me.  It 
came  through  service  and  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  myself  and  my  entire  family  in  the 
last  European  wnr  I  have  expressed  my 
views  on  this  subjfct  for  25  yenr?  I  did  not 
express  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  elected 
to  the  Senate,  but  I  certainly  came  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  express  those  views, 
and  I  am  grattful  for  the  privilege  of  ex-) 
pres^^ing  them 

I  am  not  an  teolatlonlst  I  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  le«se-lend  bill  I  thought  It 
wa>  wrong  to  allciw  any  one  man  In  his  sole 
discretion,  or  tUrough  his  personally  ap- 
pointed agents.  Bot  confirmtd  by  the  peo- 
ple's Congress,  to  distribute  the  resources  of 
our  country  to  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth   engaged  In  armed  conflict 

I  belll-ve  it  to  be  a  departure  from  the 
!  fundamental  American  principle  of  govern- 
\  menr.  I  still  think  It  was  wrong.  1  voted 
agi;nst  It:  but  when  the  Congress,  by  a 
majority  vote  paf-sfd  It,  I  accepted  it  as  our 
n:  lonal  policy.  !4:,d  I  voted  for  the  $7,000.- 
000,000  appropriation  to  carry  out  Its  pur- 
pose. 

To  vote  to  lease  or  to  give  17.000  000.000  of 

I    America's  material  to  other  countries  is  not 

th^   act   of  an    isolationist      But    I    am    still 

opposed  to  beeomtag  a  shooting  participant  In 

their  war 

Seven  billion  dollars  would  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  every  farm  in  America,  or  pay 
the  obligations  of  the  small  manufacturers 
and  businessmen  of  this  country  When  the 
humblf'  American  citizen  mortgages  his  home 
to  p.Tv  this  tax  next  spring,  or  the  smail  man- 
ufacturer clases  his  factory  for  lack  of  mate- 
rial next  month,  he  will  realize  how  far 
America  Is  fn  m  Isolation. 

Neither  am  I  an  appeaser  I  was  not  and 
am  not  afraid  to  lace  a  German  machine  gun 
or  German  troops,  and  I  will  not  sacrifice  my 
honest  conviction  to  apfsease  anyone  who  may 
hold  a  different  view,  or  who  may  oeliber- 
ately  misconstrue  my  position  on  this  sub- 
ject 

The  greatest  apj)easer8  In  America  today  ara 
those  men  who  sieek  to  tell  the  majority  of 
the  Armrlcan  people  that  these  ijelUgerent 
-Steps  will  not  ultimately  make  them  shooting 
participants  In  tlie  war 

I  believe  the  tieutrality  law  has  been  a 
vital  force  In  keeping  us  thus  far  out  of 
shooting  participation  We  changed  our  neu- 
trality law  to  sell  munitions  to  foreign  coun- 
tries engaged  in  war  for  "cash  and  carry.' 
We  were  told  that  would  keep  us  out  of  war. 
We  passed  the  le«se-lend  bill  and  authorized 
the  expenditure  af  $7  OGCOOO.OOO  for  war  ma- 
terial to  keep  us  out  of  war.  and  we  were  told 
that  there  was  no  intent  in  he  passage  of 
that  !;Tw  to  convey  or  to  physically  trarjfifer 
the  food  or  material  to  belligerent  Bones  or 
belligerent  countfies. 
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Now  we  are  asked  to  arm  our  merchant 
ships,  and  the  only  reason  we  are  not  asked 
at  this  moment  to  change  the  neutrality  law 
to  allow  our  ships  to  sail"  armed  into  fighting 
waters  Is  because  of  the  feeling  that  the 
American  people  have  not  been  softened 
enough  to  take  that  nnal  fighting,  shooting 
step 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  slop  takint;  belligerent  steps 
that  will  Inevitably  lead  under  high  sound- 
ing phrases,  to  participation  m  the  war.  and 
let  the  people  decide  through  a  vote  of  their 
Congress  whether  they  are  r««dy  to  declare 
war 

Alter  each  successive  step  our  le«(ier«  con- 
stantly utter  nv  re  belligi-rent  statements  iu>d 
perform  mor*  bolllgeront  acts  I  i»m  opposed 
to  fighting  an  undeclared  war.  and  if  we  art 
taltig  to  war  it  should  only  be  after  the  Con- 
trees  has  declared  it. 

I  am  devoted  and  dedicat»-d  to  the  building 
of  a  great  nat-onal  di'fon^e  I  h«\-e  %'XMed  for 
every  Rppropnatiou  and  many  crants  of  au- 
thority to  make  this  possible,  and  I  think  U 
Is  time  that  the  administration  grant  au- 
thority to  capable  and  competent  men  to 
speedily  produce  arnvs  and  the  implements 
of  defense 

I  believe  every  fiber  of  our  leadership 
should  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  our 
defense  material  and  the  building  of  national 
unity. 

We  have  already  authorized  1.60  000  000  000 
for  national  defense  and  aid  to  others — 
enough  money  to  equip  the  largest  mecha- 
nized army  in  the  world. 

Everyone  knows  that  to  get  our  people  Into 
a  hysterical  war  attitude  we  must  have  two 
things — a  religious  crusading  spirit  and  a 
bloody  Incident  Most  nations  send  a  chap- 
lain with  their  troops  to  tell  them  God  Is  on 
their  side. 

To  establish  a  religious  motive  we  were  told 
that  Russia  had  the  same  religious  freedom 
that  we  do.  I  do  not  believe  that,  and  the 
American  people  do  not  believe  It. 

Now  wc  are  asked  to  arm  our  merchant 
ships  which  will  Inevitably  lead  us  to  a 
bloody  Incident. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  merchant  ships 
themselves  cannot  carry  adequate  guns  to 
withstand  an  attach  In  the  war  zone  by  ships 
of  superior  war  strength.  Therefore.  In  the 
light  of  history,  some  of  our  seamen  will  be 
sent  to  their  death  without  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

After  the  last  war  we  erected  a  monument 
to  the  Unknown  Soldier  to  honor  those  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  name  of  our 
country.  I  propose  now  that  If  we  arm  these 
ships  and  send  them  into  belligerent  zones 
that  we  first  build  another  monument  and 
dedicate  It  to  the  unknown  seamen  who  will 
lay  down  their  lives.  Inadequately  defended, 
to  create  the  incident  by  which  we  enter  the 
war.  For.  certainly.  If  we  send  the  American 
flag  and  the  American  seamen  on  errands  for 
our  Government  Into  a  shooting-war  zone, 
there  to  be  sunk,  and  there  to  die,  the  nation 
would  be  a  cowardly  nation  indeed  that 
would  not  avenge  their  deaths. 

This  Is  a  vital  step.  The  President  has  the 
right  already,  under  the  lease-lend  bill,  to 
give  destroyers,  ships,  guns,  or  submarines 
to  Great  Britain  or  to  Russia,  to  be  manned 
by  their  men.  to  deliver  the  goods  that  come 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  American  people  to 
aid  them  in  defending  their  shores  and  their 
homes  in  their  war. 

Tins  can  be  done  without  Involving  us  in 
a  shooting  participation  in  the  war.  and  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  American  lives.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives,  in- 
cluding my  own.  when  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, through  their  Congress,  see  fit  to  declare 
war  against  any  one  or  a  number  of  nations 
of  the  earth. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  this  step-by-step 
method,  under  high-sounding  phrases  and 
subterfuge,  of  sending  humble  men  to  their 


death    inadequately  defended,  while  the  sons 
of  the  mighty  parade  in  safety, 

I  say  this  step  should  not  tx  taken  until 
the  Congress  has  declared  war,  and  the  re- 
sources and  the  men  of  this  Nation  move  side 
by  side  to  defend  our  shores,  our  l^omes.  and 
our  national  honor. 
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Freedom  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  L  HERRING 

or    1    w  * 
IN   THE   SF.WIF   <.)F    IMF   INIlFn   STATES 


M'  rdai   Oct'bf'  13    1941 


ADDREiiS  BY    WI1I.I,\M   S    KNUDSKN 


Mr  HERRING  Mi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoti,^  C',i\>rnx  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  by  William  S. 
Knudsen.  Dirootor  General,  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Manaeement,  before  the  Fight 
for  Freodom  Rally  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  on  October  5.  1941 
,  There  being  no  objection,  tho  addrt-.ss 
I  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  are  times  when  all  zt  us  are  doing  a 
lot  of  talking  about  freedom  and  liberty  and 
democracy.  Thafs  the  wav  It  should  be.  but 
I  have  one  comment  to  make. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  of  people  are  In- 
clined to  talk  about  freedom  as  though  it 
were  some  abstract,  theoretical  thing  that 
is  a  matter  of  princmie  with  us  The  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  the  democratic  way 
Is  a  concrete  every-day  affair  that  you  can 
get  your  teeth  into.  You  can  see  It  with  your 
own  eyes — see  It  working,  functioning,  grow- 
ing. We  have  it  right  here  tonight  in  this 
hall.  You  ran  all  see  me.  Yet  vou  don't 
know  what  I  am  goin:  to  say.  You  don't 
know  that  I  am  going  to  agree  with  you. 
And  I  don't  know  that  the  next  fellow  who 
gets  up  here  Is  going  to  agree  with  me. 
That '6  democracy  in  the  flesh— not  an  ab- 
straction but  a  reality.  That's  what  we  call 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  the  other  freedoms  that  we  have 
written  into  the  basic  laws  of  our  country. 
All  of  them  are  being  expressed  in  concrete 
human  actions  every  day  and  night  in  every 
City,  town,  and  village  of  our  country. 

And  that  brings  up  another  point:  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  this  country  is  the  country 
of  freedom,  of  individual  liberty,  of  democ- 
racy. I  don't  want  to  get  into  "an  argument 
with  the  Greeks  or  the  French  or  anybody 
else  about  who  invented  this  system,  who 
first  learned  to  love  liberty  But  I  am  sure  of 
this:  this  is  the  country  that  has  made  the 
democratic  way  work  better  than  any  other 
country  and  this  country  is  what  it  Is  because 
of  its  adherence  to  the  democratic  way.  The 
United  Slates  of  America  and  the  democratic 
way  are  Inseparable.  When  democracy  dies 
in  the  United  States  you  will  have  to  change 
the  name  of  the  place  From  then  on  it  will 
Just  be  a  geographical  region  bounded  by 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  the  two  oceans. 

This  country  was  founded  because  people 
who  Icved  liberty  couldn't  find  it  other  places. 
Other  people  came  after  because  liberty  was 
there.  We  fought  a  revolution  so  it  coiild  be 
put  on  that  basis  permanently.  We  grew  and 
progressed  and  became  enriched  on  that  basis. 
We  fought  a  civil  war  when  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  liberty  was  challenged.    We 


chose  that  system:  we  grew  up  under  that 
system  and  have  never  doubted  it:  we  made 
that  system  and  that  system  made  us  Thafs 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  tliat  d'  mocracy  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  onJ  and 
tiie  same   thing — msepiirabie 

Now  here  is  a  w.tr  on  and  uno  side  is  >worn 
to  doMroy  democratic  lornis  and  ind,\,(iuttl 
freodom,  whertver  they  ex  st  1  h,i\<  jum 
said  that  when  those  th,nj;v  are  riostrx  Md   the 


1! 


11.  e>n  t 


United    States     n     t)e.;ivj,0 
make  any  difleroiu^^  Tv   n>f  w  lia;  the  Nazi-  .>my 
or  whv-jt  an\lKKl\  Uunk>  .tb.  ut  xUt  viut  iv  ut» 
th«f  simjUc  tact  IS  that  Mr    Hitli!  i>  .  ui  \k    nt 
exTrythmc  cvorywhrre  undo;   .  n.    ihniv.U 

Tm  cvuivmcoti  that  this  \\t»i  >  ^^si  i;  u  mm 
out  the  way  \vo  want  u  tii — ^-m  nt iii>i:\  lUii 
I'm  not  ojilv  c^inviiu>rt  1  m  >mo  i!.,.t  i<  is 
jrolng  to  takcmoro  hard  wrik  rh.tn  w.  o\<-r 
did  before  Despite  tho  tfoinondv  u^  i!u-!tas,s 
m  production  in  tho  I'nitid  Km^dnn  and 
the  fnltod  Stntos.  tho  N»r,>  li;v\r  a  ti-ir.n- 
dous  lead  in  the  product mn  of  cortam  im- 
portant war  items  And  tlu  v  win  i,  i.tmuo  to 
hold  that  lead  for  a  lcn>:  time  unless  we  Mop 
up  our  present  pace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ve  eot  a  choice  to 
make  We  can  continue  at  tlie  present  rate 
With  a  fair  chance  that  sometime  vonrs  from 
now,  we  finally  will  reach  the  point  where  our 
production  will  so  outrank  the  Nay.;?  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  go  en  anv  longer. 
Tliat's  one  course  of  action  The  other  is  to 
pile  on  every  ounce  of  steam  we  can  and  get 
this  thing  over  with  It  is  a  choice  between 
perspiring  mildly  ever  the  long  haul  cr  sweat- 
ing hard  for  the  next  year  cr  so  I  know 
which  I  would  rather  do.  And  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  Amerirrui  c;ti?ens  would 
prefer  to  do  the  same  Think:  I;  sef>m'=  to  mo 
that  it  would  better  s\i:t  the  temperament 
cf  this  country  to  pile  into  the  Job  with  every 
ounce  cf  muscle  and  brain  wove  got  between 
us  and  get  this  Job  ever  and  done  with  Over 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  it  would  be 
the  harder  way  But  over  the  long  term  it 
would  be  the  easier  way 

Listen,     Here's  the  way  I  lork  at  It: 

This  is  yotu-  country  and  mv  ccuntrv  All 
of  us  belong  to  It;  all  of  us  cwn  it  ai;  of  us 
help  run  It. 

You  have  a  home  here  and  I  ha\f  a  home 
here     W^e    want    to    keep    cur 
want  to  keep  on  living  m  them 
the  same  way  we  always  have 
faults  its  a  preMy  good  way  of  living 

Down  in  Wa-hington  Is  vour  Government 
and  my  Government.  We  Invented  it,  wb 
elected  It;  It  Is  there  trying  to  serve  us  it 
Is  up  to  us  to  support  It. 

All  these  things — our  country,  our  homes. 
our  Government,  our  way  of  life,  whicli  is 
the  free  way  of  life— all  these  things  art  la 
terrible   danger   today 

If  they  are  not  worth  working  for.  then 
nothing  Is  worth  working  for  Suppose  we 
do  have  to  work  harder  than  we  like  to; 
suppose  our  muscles  do  get  tired,  suppcsg 
we  get  some  calluses  on  our  hands;  suppose 
we  lose  some  sleep.  Supjxjse  we  haven  i  ^  t 
time  to  play — even  on  Saturday  aff^rnocns. 
Suppose  we  never  get  another  vacation  until 
this  war  Is  over.  Suppose  we  can't  pet  a 
new  car  for  a  few  years:  or  we  have  to  put 
off  building  a  house;  or  have  t  j  go  back  to 
brooms   instead   oi   vacuum   cleaners- 

In  other  words,  &uppo,se  we  mran  what  we 
say  and  really  go  to  work  ar.d  make  whatever 
sacrifices  we  have  to  n.,;k'_  tc  put  this  job 
above  everything  else.  Tbese  are  the  ti.in^s 
we  have  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  get  ilus  ov>r 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  And  I  stUl  think 
It's  worth  while.  I  still  think  every  oth-r 
American  thinks  It's  worth  while 

This  is  a  man-sized  Job  and  it  w.::  take 
man-sized  men  to  do  It.  We've  never  been 
lacking  In  that  kind  of  rwn.  So  let  s  stand 
up  to  It.  square  away,  lock  it  straipht  in  the 
eye.  prepare  for  the  punisliment  we  re  R'ju.g 
to  take,  and  pile  into  it  Wars  '  I  today  are 
won  lu   the  hiiops.     Mataiiiti  ib  e\erj  thing. 


hemes      We 

-  pretty  n.urh 

W'ith  a:i  cur 
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We  must  have  not  only  material  for  the 
defense  of  America,  but  we  must  have  still 
more  material  to  help  supply  the  armies  that 
are  fighting  the  totalitarian  armies  In  the 
field.  The  adversary  is  tough;  he  Is  In  good 
training:  he  has  a  string  of  push-over  fights 
behind  him  and  Is  only  now  meeting  with 
real  resistance  In  Britain  and  Russia.  So  I 
say,  let  us  unite  in  going  after  this  Job  Let 
us.  do  It  by  getting  plenty  and  more  than 
plenty  of  guns  and  tanks  and  planes  and 
ships.  Then  we  will  have  peace  In  the  world, 
and  then  we  can  live  and  show  others  how 
to  live  In  the  sunshine  of  real  liberty  and 
democracy. 


Government  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

i^^  OF    INDI.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

AlSkday.  October  13. 1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS    BY     HON.     SAMUEL     B. 
PETTENGILL 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1941,  which  was  broadcast  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
address  had  to  do  with  Government 
expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  speaking  to  65,000.000  Americans 
whose  lives  are  insured;  to  35.000,000  who 
have  deposits  In  banks  or  building  and  loan 
Institutions;  to  40.000.000  who  hold  social- 
security  cards;  to  all  present  or  prospective 
receivers  of  pensions,  annuities,  retirement. 
or  unemployment  benefits  from  every  source; 
to  the  millions  who  will  soon  be  called  upon 
for  the  first  time  to  pay  Federal  Income 
taxes.    And  pay  until  it  hurts. 

I  speak  in  your  Interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  your  family  and  of  our  country  and  Its 
national  defense.  I  appeal  to  self-interest 
and  to  patriotism  alike.  In  this  matter  the 
two  are  Joined.  Those  who  preserve  the 
credit  resources  of  citizens,  sustam  the  credit 
of  all  citizens,  which  is  the  Nation  And 
from  the  credit  of  the  Nation,  and  from  It 
alone,  comes  the  sinews  of  war  and  the  means 
to  keep  war  from  our  shores. 

The  question  is,  Can  and  will  this  Nation 
now  save  $2,000,000,000  of  expenditures  not 
essential  to  defense?  The  money  can  be 
saved.  Will  It  be  saved?  Will  each  of  you 
to  whom  I  speak  insist  now  that  It  must 
be  saved? 

The  two  billions  Is  huge  In  Itself  But 
more  Important  than  the  dollars  will  be 
the  attitude  of  national  mind  which  will 
result.  It  will  mean  that  the  prodigal  son 
has  come  home 

I  say  to  you  solemnly  that  unless  we  have 
the  will  to  begin  now,  in  a  period  of  pros- 
perity, to  put  our  house  In  order,  we  will  see 
that  house  In  ruin.  This  is  not  what  I  say 
It  Is  what  history  say?.  All  nations  which 
came  to  regard  their  government  as  a  per- 
petual Christmas  tree  have  perished  from 
the  earth.     There  is  no  exception. 

You  do  not  need  to  turn  back  the  pages 
of  history  or  read  Gibbon's  Rise  and  Fall  of 


the  Roman  Empire.     All  you  need  to  do  la 
to  read  your  daily  newspaper. 

A  year  ago  last  June  the  Republic  of  Prance 
fell.  An  old  Frencl-aian  who  had  fought  m 
1870  and  in  1914,  and  whose  sons  fought  in 
1939,  said:  "We  saw  no  further  than  the  parish 
pump  and  were  well  satisfied  when  our  repie- 
sentatives  in  Parliament  brought  heme  the 
gravy.  We  always  spoke  of  our  dues,  and  n.jt 
cf  cur  Duties:  of  our  right?  and  not  cf  ciir  tc- 
sponsibilities.  We  came  to  regard  the  state 
as  a  cow  to  be  milked,  and  not  a  watchdos;  to 
be  fed  " 

It  has  been  said  that  all  governments  peri-h 
from  an  excess  of  their  virtues  Necessary  di.-- 
cip.ine  becomes  tyranny  and  freedom  becomes 
apathetic,  careless,  and  corrupt 

Dictators  are  the  receivers  of  insolveiit 
republ.cs. 

In  March  1933  President  Rccsevelt  said  truly 
that  for  3  years  the  Republic  had  been  march- 
ing toward  bankruptcy  At  that  tirae,  wlitn 
our  future  was  by  no  means  ao  clouded  as  now, 
.substantial  eccncnney^ere  made.  But  mere 
important  even  than  the  economies  was  the 
demonstration  of  our  ccpacitv  and  will  to 
tighten  our  belts.  The  result  was  a  revival 
of  confidence  that  brought  about  the  sharpest 
recovery  in  our  history 

Since  then  government  and  pec  pie  have 
grown  soft  and  fat  and  corrupt  and  contented 
Nevertheless  responsible  ofl&cial;5  at  Washing- 
ton, such  as  Secretary  Mcrgenthau,  have  be- 
come genuinely  alarmed  not  only  at  publ.c 
spending  but  at  the  public's  attitude  toward 
public  spending  Although  I  have  m  author- 
ity to  speak  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  am  certain  that  there  is  little  l  am  new  say- 
ing with  which  he  would  di.sagree,  I  am  sup- 
porting him  and  Senator  Byrd  of  Virg.nia  and 
every  person  in  public  and  private  life  who-e 
civic  conscience  has  not  been  oopecl . 

I  realize  only  too  well  that  many  words  have 
been  said  about  taxes  and  debt  in  the.^e  latter 
years  To  no  avail.  The  dance  goes  on  Mu.st 
it  proceed  to  collapse  and  disaster'' 

Have  the  American  people  lost  th^  capacity 
for  a  cold  and  remorseless  rage  against  the 
ceaseless  and  shocking  wa.'^te  of  their  treas- 
ure? If  so,  there  is  a  fiercer  wolf  g:iawing  at 
the  vitals  of  our  democracy  than  io?ms  the 
Black  Forest. 

A  farmer  reaches  for  his  shotgun  to  pre- 
vent the  theft  of  his  crops:  a  rancher  for  his 
Winchester  when  he  sees  the  ru=t:ers  of  his 
cattle.  If  there  is  a  leak  of  an  eighth  of  1 
percent  in  collections,  in  sales,  in  defective 
product,  in  returned  goods,  business  execu- 
tives pound  their  desks  and  demand  to  know 
why  and  who. 

The  same  men  will  sit  on  their  tand=  and 
talk  about  H*tler  when  much  larger  amounts 
are  extracted  from  them  by  pickpockets  in 
their  own  Government— National,  State  and 
local.  Instead  of  an  eighth  of  :.  percent. 
Government  is  now  taking  30  percent  from 
the  average  business  till. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  are  no*-  in  the 
eleventh  consecutive  year  of  FederJl  deficits, 
of  government  on  the  cuff,  of  prosperity  by 
mortgaging  our  inheritance 

At  some  period  in  his  course,  a  man  who 
drinks  to  excess  or  who  takes  dope  may  be 
saved  by  saving  himself  But  the  day  comes 
when  his  will  Is  gone.  And  then  he  is  gone. 
The  prodigal  son  does  not  return 

This  is.  I  repeat,  not  two  billion.s  alcne. 
It  Ls  a  habit  of  mind.  And  I  say  fLg::in  that 
if  we  cannot  and  do  not  break  this  !iab:t  now. 
it  is  not  likely  it  will  ever  be  broken  in  cur 
lifetime  until  repudiation  and  inflation  run 
their  dread  course  in  America  as  they  did  in 
Europe.  That  will  wipe  out  the  thrifty  mid- 
dle class  here  as  they  were  wip<  d  cut  m 
Europe  And  when  the  middle  c!as£  is  gene, 
democracy  has  no  friends 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  spend  more  than  we  colb'ct  during 
this  period  of/Wiif^'and  defense 

But  when/this  war  bcom  is  ever,  what 
then?    Out^only  chance  Is  to  resolve  new  not 


only  to  pay  all  wr  can  toward  defense  as  we 
proceed  but  balance  this  Nation's  Budget  on 
all  ncndefense  it*ms.  And  do  it  now  Then 
when  the  post-wtir  depression  comes  we  will 
have  a  balanced  budget,  and  the  habit  of  a 
balanced  budget.  If  so.  we  may  then  be  able 
to  fted  the  poor  and  succor  the  distress  of 
th;-  dav  after  tomorrow 

Listen  to  me  We  began  the  last  depres- 
sion m  1929  with  a  debt  of  only  $16  OCO.OOO,- 

000  We  will  begin  the  next  depression  with 
a  certain  debt  cf  sixty  or  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred billions  or  more. 

We  began  the  depression  In  1929  with  Fed- 
eral taxes  so  slight  that  they  were  no  real 
burden  to  anyone  Millions  did  not  even 
know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Federal  taxes. 
They  will  soon  know  now.  We  will  begin 
the  next  deprestion  with  taxes  already  at 
the  breaking  point,  and  with  that  depie^sion 
w.;i  come  reduced  national  income  from 
which  taxes  will  have  to  be  collected 

Are  we  to  hava  no  reserves  of  credit,  then? 

I  am  not  by  nature  a  pessimist  I  gen- 
erally face  life  with  courage.  And  I  still  have 
faith  In  this  country.  It  Ls  the  only  large 
nation  on  this  planet  which  has  a  China- 
man's chance  to  escape  universal  rtpudiation 
of  public  debt 

Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  genera- 
tion of  Americans  have  faced  a  more  difB- 
cult  and  dangerous  decade  since  the  period 
frcm  the  war  at  the  American  Revolution 
until  the  establt$hment  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington 
a.-  President  In  1789.  This  decade  Is  In  fact 
•'the  dangerous  forties" 

We  have  the  physical  resources  to  come 
through.  There  te  no  doubt  of  that.  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  have  the  character  to 
come  through. 

Year  after  yefir  one  man  has  waged  a 
struggle  against  this  Insane  and  Immoral 
course  wit-h  an  indomintable  courage  for 
which  he  would  have  received  a  military 
decoration  under  the  smoke  of  gnns  That 
man  is  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  For  hie  almost  single-handed  fight 
he  has  received  the  abuse  of  officialdom  and 
the  apathy  of  citizens  But  Byrd  has  what 
It  takes.  He  wit  go  on  to  the  end.  and.  If 
need  be,  alone,  as  his  brother  went  to  the 
South  Pole 

When  Stonewall  Jackson  lay  cold  on  the 
battlefield,  shot  by  mistake  or  neglect  by  his 
own  troops,  a  private  soldier  of  the  old  South 
stood  over  his  dead  commander  and  faia,  "If 
you  meet  Caesar  tonight,  tell  him  we  still 
make  war" 

I  am  going  to  speak  plainly.  The  execu- 
tives of  American  business  and  the  trustees 
of  life  insurance  have  fallen  down  on  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  jobs  It  may  be  that 
It  Ls  only  the  rank-and-file  American  the 
common  people,  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not  flinch  to  praise,  who  will  carry  on  where 
their  officers  and  trustees  have  turned  from 
the  battle. 

The  suggestion  that  social -security  taxes 
should  be  greatly  raised  may  rouse  the  sleep- 
ing giant  For  this  particular  raise  is  not 
because  social -security  taxes  are  not  already 
enough  for  social-security  purposes  The  In- 
crease will  be  u3Pd  for  something  else  Ap.d 
everybody  knowt  that  social-security  taxes 
now  being  collected  are  being  Invested  In 
Government  debt,  and  more  debt,  and  still 
m.ore  debt 

Seme  40000.0CO  American  wage  earners. 
the  folks  who  do  the  voting  when  bank  direc- 
tors play  golf,  may  decide  that  this  concerns 
them.  (Already  the  leaders  of  labor  are  tak- 
ing notice,  and  giving  notice  )     And  for  this 

1  return  thanks.  I  have  criticized  the  gangs- 
ters and  racketeers  in  labor,  but  never  labor 
Itself,  nor  its  right  to  organize  for  every 
legitimate  end.    And  this  Is  one. 

Every  man  who  works  with  his  hands  and 
pays  for  social  eecurity.  or  into  his  union 
treasury  in  order  to  have  a  reserve  for  unem- 
ployment, sickness,  cr  death  benefits,  has  a 
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direct  stake  In  the  solvency  of  this  Govern- 
ment And  the  less  he  has.  the  more  v:tal 
that  stake  is— to  him  and  his  wife  and  kids. 

Some  day  these  65.000.000  Americans  whose 
lives  are  insured— 7  000.000  in  fraternal  insur- 
ance larpely  taken  by  work Ir.gmen— are  going 
to  die.  Those  Insurance  policies  will,  then  be 
paid  In  pieces  of  pr.per  called  dollars,  and  to 
Whom  will  they  be  paid?  They  will  be  paid 
chiefly  to  women.  But  that  is  not  perhaps 
the  main  point.  The  main  point  is  that 
most  of  these  women  will  be  old  women, 
past  the  working  time  of  life,  to  whom  and 
to  whose  children  the  su.stained  purchasing 
power  of  those  insurance  dollars  will  mean 
bread  and  warmth  and  shelter  or  their  want. 
I  hope  no  one  will  misinterpret  what  I  have 
in  mmd  I  believe  In  life  in.surance.  It 
embraces  the  strongest  Institutions  in  Amer- 
ica My  own  savings  are  in  them.  Insur- 
ance dollars  will  be  as  good  as  any  dollars 
from  any  source.  I  am  simply  pointing  out 
that  all  savings  are  inextricably  interwoven 
With  the  continued  solvency  of  Government, 
which  alone  issues  the  dcLars  with  which  all 
debts  are  paid. 

These  65.000.000  life-insurance  policyhold- 
ers and  their  wives  can  save  this  Republic 
and  tffemselves.  They  can  vote  the  wasters 
and  grafters  off  the  public  pay  roll  and  put 
in  office  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  State- 
and  city  public  servants  who  wUl  serve  and 
protect  them. 

This  situation  is  not  hopeless  by  any  means. 
Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way.  ' 

Unless  the  American  people  are  full-time 
boob3,  which  they  have  never  yet  shown 
themselves  to  be.  they  are  going  to  have  that 
kind  of  public  officials 

Let  us  look  at  this  $2,000,000,000  which  can 
be  saved  and  translate  It  Into  terms  of  our 
own  pncketbooks 

As  the  new  tax  bill  Is  written.  It  will  tap 
all  earnings  of  single  persons  of  $750  or  more 
annually,  or  $14  42  a  week.  For  heads  of 
families  It  will  tap  all  earnings  of  $1,500  or 
more  annually,  or  $28  84  a  week. 

I  read  the  other  day  that  merely  to  handle 
the  millions  of  new  returns  which  the  lower- 
ing of  these  exempticn.s  will  necessitate  will 
require  12.000  more  clerks  in  Government 
offices — 12.000  more  on  the  pay  roll  to  ex- 
amine the  reports  of  persons  In  the  lowest 
brackets  of  Income.  Thousands  more  of  Gov- 
ernment jobs,  living  off  the  Nation's  workers. 
More  patronage  for  politicians. 

I  am  going  to  be  completely  honest.  I 
think  every  person  living  under  the  American 
flag  should  be  willing  to  pay  something  for 
the  necessary  support  and  defense  of  his 
country.  But  what  I  am  talking  about  is 
unnecessary  expense. 

It  Is  a  sound  principle  of  taxation  that 
there  is  a  minimum  standard  cf  living  which 
government  should  net  Invade  unless  neces- 
sary It  Is  better  that  moriey  for  unnecessary 
taxes  be  spent  for  milk  ajid  shoes  than  for 
Florida  ship  canals  or  Passamaqucddys. 

Another  way  to  look  at  $2  000.000.000  Is 
this:  Total  corporation  and  individual  taxes 
this  year  will  be  about  six  billions.  Two  bil- 
lions, if  it  were  saved.  Is  one  third  of  six 
billions.  ,  The  saving  could  be  reflected  In 
every  Income-tax  return  Is  It  not  worth 
your  time  to  try  to  save  a  gum  equal  to  one- 
third  cf  all  income  taxes  collected?  It  would 
be  saved  either  In  present  taxes  or  in  a  lower 
national  debt,  to  be  later  paid,  with  interest, 
from  future  taxes.  ' 

Federal  taxes  from  all  sotirces— Income,  ex- 
cise, estate,  import  duties!  etc. — will  be  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  billion  dollars. 
Two  billions,  if  saved,  is  one-seventh  of  all 
Federal  taxes. 

But  Federal  expenditures,  are  not  alone  in- 
volved. There  are  local  and  State  taxes 
which  can  and  must  be  reduced,  by  cutting 
out  unnecessary  Government  projects  But 
the  Federal  saving  Is  the  pirce  to  start  The 
example  set  there  will  reach  overj-where.    It 
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will  start  a  new  public  attitude— a  new  habit 
of  mind. 

Senator  Btrd's  proposal,  now  part  of  the 
new  tax  law,  provides  for  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate  together  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  cf 
the  Budget  to  advise  Congress  where  and  how 
two  billions  can  be  saved  This  prcgram  de- 
serves your  Immediate,  strong,  and  continu- 
ing support.  After  this  committee  makes  its 
recommendation  you  will  have  to  lns:st  that 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  cut  out  the 
unnecessary  projects  and  keep  them  cut  out. 
This  Is  a  fight  between  the  taxpayers  and  the 
tax  eaters 

You  rank-and-file  American,  don't  hesitate 
to  get  mad.  Unless  you  are  packing  a  Garand 
or  a  Springfield  on  your  back,  ycu  can  render 
no  more  patriotic  service  than  In  the  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  credit.  George 
Washington  said  so. 

If  the  wasters  and  grafters  tell  you  that 
"you  are  destroying  confidence.  "  shout  "•nuts" 
to  them,  and  shout  it  loud  If  you  want  to 
have  a  hand  in  this  great  struggle  to  pre- 
served freedom  against  foes  without  and 
within,  this  is  It 

.  This  may  be  your  last  chance  to  save  your 
country  from  disaster  I  think  It  is.  Te'l 
your  Congressman  that  you  are  getting  mad. 


The  Equal  Rights  .Amendment 


EXTENSION   OF  RETVIARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF   DELAWARH 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday,  October  13, 1941 


RADIO  DISCUSSION  BY  HON  GUY  M  GIL- 
LETTE, OF  IOWA.  AND  MRS  EMMA 
GUFFEY  MILLER 


Mr.  TUNNELL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  discussion  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gillette] 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  D-mocratic 
National  Committeewoman  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  the  equal-rights  amendment, 
which  discussion  was  broadcast  over  sta- 
tion "\^'INX  on  Wcdne.=day,  October  1 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs  Miller  Good  afternoon,  Senator  Gil- 
lette. It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
women  of  this  Nation  to  realize  that  you 
have  introduced  the  equal-rights  ameiid- 
ment  and  work  constantly  In  its  behalf. 
This  amendment,  we  believe,  is  needed  to 
complete  cur  democracy,  to  bring  the  Con- 
stitution up  to  date,  by  placing  women  on 
the  same  basis  under  the  Constitution  as 
men  You  remember.  Senator,  the  equal- 
rights  amendment  reads.  "Men  and  women 
shall  have  equal  rights  throughout  the 
United  States  and.  every  place  subject  to  its 
Jurisdiction.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  bv  appropriate  leci'^la- 
tion  " 

Senator  Gillette  Yes.  indeed,  Mrs  Miller; 
I  remember  very  well  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  remind  you  that  this  amendment.  In  the 
form  of  a  concurrent  resolution,  has  been 
f.ivorablv  reported  by  the  Sub-Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 


As  you  know  Senators  BuLolir,  Capper.  Nve, 
Radclifte.  and  Tydings  are  Cosponsqrs  with 
me  of  this  proposal  and  none  of  us  is  ever 
too  busy  to  do  our  part  for  democracy  and 
for  the  women  of  this  Nation  YcQ  see,  we 
can  scarcely  be  .-aid  to  have  attained  democw 
racy  while  half  of  our  citizens  have  a  dif- 
ferent status  under  the  Constitution  than 
the  other  half. 

Mrs  Miller.  Yet,  there  is  a  widespread 
opinion.  Senatcr.  that  the  nineteenth 
amendment,  which  gave  'women  votes, 
equalized  cur  constitutional  status  with 
men. 

Senator  Gilleite.  Well,  that  Is  a  natural 
mli-take,  I  suppo,se:  but  after  all,  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  gave  women  political 
equality  only  It  gave  them  a  democratic 
Instrument— the  vote— bv  the  proper  use  of 
which  they  could  gam  tlieir  rights,  but  nat- 
urally it  did  not  give  them  those  rights. 

Mrs  Miller  Tlie  Constitution  as  such  docs 
not  discriminate  against  women,  does  if 

Senator  Gillette  No,  Mrs  Miller  The 
Constitution  .uses  the  words  "people. "  ■cu;- 
zens."  "persons  "  The  word  "male"  appears 
only  three  times,  and  then  not  until  the 
fourteenth  amendment  But  the  courts  have  " 
ruled  that  the  Constitution  must  be  Inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  that  English  common 
law  which  prevailed  unmodified  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  In  those  days,  un- 
der that  common  law,  women  had  no  legal 
rights  to  their  property,  their  wages,  or  their 
chUdren.  They  had  no  rieht  of  contract,  nor 
could  they  sue  or  be  sued  The  Constiiution 
today  fails  to  guarantee  them  these  rights. 
Indeed,  as  It  stands  today,  the  Constitution 
preserves  and  guarantee*  all  the  rights  ih;,t 
men  had  gained  up  to  150  years  ago  But 
as  women  had  then  gained  none  of  the  riphts 
I  have  mentioned,  naturally  the  Constitu!:cn 
does  not  preserve  them. 

Mrs  Miller  Senator,  that  is  so  clearly  put. 
There  is  a  wide  divergence.  Is  there  not.  be- 
tween the  position  of  women  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  our  position  under  the 
State  law  As  I  understand  It.  the  States 
have  by  statute,  by  law.  mcdifled  that  com- 
mon-law bug-a-boo  and  given  itt  w^cn  some 
J^hts,  so  that  many  cf  us  own  cur  own  pr-  p- 
▼rty  and  our  wages  and  are  joint  guard  .-.s 
of  our  children 

Senator  Gillette.  Yes  M:  Miller:  the  mar- 
ried women's  property  aci.s  began  to  appear 
even  before  1848  But  those  laws  are  not 
equivalent  to  a  fundamental  guaranty  of 
Fiberty  by  the  Federal  Constitution  Our 
forefathers  were  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  a  constitutional  guaranty  because,  as  they 
must  have  foreseen.  State  legislatures  can  be 
very  whimsical.  They  can  repeal  as  easily 
as  they  can  enact  and  they  can  be  very 
slow  about  enacting  But  a  "constitution  is 
not  so  readily  changed.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  women  of  the  Unitr-d  States  must 
secure  their  liberties  within  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution before  v,omen  will  have  equal  citi- 
zenship with  men:  and  will  you  tell  me  one 
good  reason  why  the  Constitution  should  not 
offer  our  women  citizens  the  same  protection 
It  offers  men? 

Mrs  Miller.  Of  course,  SenatXJr.  I  know  of 
no  reason  I  agree  with  you  but  would  you 
be  willing  to  quote  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  would  seem  upon  the  face  of  It  to 
protect  women,  but  which,  because  of  court 
decisions,  does  not  protect  women? 

Senator  Gillette  Certainly.  Mrs.  Miller. 
As  ycu  well  know,  the  fourteenth  amendment 
says.  "Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  petfon  In  their 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  law," 
and  the  fifth  amendment,  part  Of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  says.  "Nor  shall  any  person  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  prcce.ss  of  law  "  These  two  amendment* 
appear  to  provide  protection  for  all  American 
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citizens,  but  the  courts  have  ruled  against 
women  seeking  redress  under  these  sections. 
Mrs  MiLLxa.  Does  not  this  seem  Incredible, 
that  women.  American  women,  should  be  ex- 
cluded by  court  interpretation  from  the  very 
loundation  slone  of  our  liberties?  Under 
Buch  conditions  we  wom^n  are  exposed  to 
any  legislative  dLscrimination  that  the  Con- 
gress or  tliat  S:ate  legislatures  may  seek  to 
impose.  A  good  legislature,  a  good  Congre?.s, 
might  pa.-s  g(x;d  laws  for  us  and  the  next 
legislature  ai:d  the  next  CJongress  might  re- 
peal them  We  have  no  permanency,  no 
stability,  no  surety  for  our  position.  It  is 
fantastic,  Illogical,  un-American.  Don't  yuu 
think  so.  Senator? 

Senator  GimrrrK  Indeed  I  do;  and  that  Is 
one  of  my  reasons  for  believing  that  delay 
Is  dangerous.  We  must  pass  the  equal-rights 
amendment  now.  I  have  another  reason. 
Oh,  many,  but  one  I'd  like  to  tell  you 

Mrs.  MiLLXR    Please  let  me  hear  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Giu.jtte.  Well  here  we  are  talking, 
preaching  democracy  but  we  have  left  Intact 
over  1,000  commcn-law  discriminations 
against  women  We  haven't  a  State  In  this 
Union  where  complete  legal  equality  exins 
for  men  and  women,  and  in  every  legislative 
session  of  every  State,  bills  appear  which 
threaten  the  power  of  women  to  earn,  in 
other  words,  their  life  and  their  liberty.  Why 
In  one  State  it  has  actually  been  proposed 
tbat  discriminations  be  placed  In  the  State 
constitution  Itself.  That  is  dangerous  I 
don't  like  to  think  either  of  boys  or  of  girls 
growing  up  to  face  difBcu)  ties  like  that  But, 
Mrs.  Miller,  do  let  me  have  a  leaf  out  of  your 
experience  You  must  have  observed  many 
conditions  where,  if  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment had  been  enacted,  we  wotild  have  been 
spared  grave  injustices 

Mrs.  MiLLKH.  Well,  Senator.  1  can  think  of 
many  But  perhaps  the  working  out  of  the 
curfew  law  in  one  of  our  States  best  proves 
our  point.  Of  cnur&e.  since  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution does  not  guarantee  women  th^  equal 
protection  of  the  law,  laws  affecting  women 
rnJy,  can  be  constitutionally  passed  by  our 
State  legislatures  and  are  frequently  passed. 
Some  (  f  these  legislatures  have  passed  laws 
forbidding  women  to  work. from  10  p  m  to 
6  ».  m.  These  have  been  called  curfew  laws 
In  one  of  these  S-ates— Connecticut-  there 
was  a  woman's  band.  It  was  a  good  band  and 
always  employed.  Other  bands,  not  so  good, 
were  not  em.ployed  as  constantly.  What  ui 
do?  Well.  Instead  of  trying  to  improve  their 
muslclansblp  and  compete  on  fair  terms,  the 
men  vent  crj.ng  for  help  lo  -he  State  com- 
missioner of  labor.  He  remembered  the  cur- 
few law.  The  competitor  bands  invoked  it 
and  750  women  entertainers  lost  theur  jobs  on 
New  Year's  E\e. 

Senator  Gii.i.ettk.  But  how  im-American 
that  is,  Mrs   Miller. 

Mrs.  Mn-LER.  Yes.  Indeed,  Senator.  And 
people  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  th- 
equal-rights  amendment  expresses  the  best 
American  thoupht  cf  today,  and  that  in  some 
respects  the  coiirt  decisions  relative  to  women 
'are  merely  preserving  the  thought  of  past 
generations  now  ouimoded.  The  Consiitu- 
t!on  is  crying  cut  tc  be  brought  up  to  date. 
We've  outgrown  the  antiquated  English  com- 
mon law.  which  gave  no  thcught  to  women  a, 
people,  and  which  Is  still  the  standaid  by 
which  the  Constitution  is  Interpreted 

Senator  Giliette.  True.  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
the  equal-ri:,'ht.s  amendment  would  bring  the 
Constitution  up  to  date  and  correct  those  in- 
equitable conditions  ycu  have  been  de^crib- 
Inf:. 

Mrs.  MiiXEH  Do  ycu  not  think  it  signifi- 
cant when  we  find  one  of  our  State  indusuial 
ccmmlssicnors  urging  women  to  work  for  an 
8-hcur  law  for  men  because  she  says  that 
when  such  a  law  applies  to  women  only  the 
women  lose  thair  jobs.  I  know  an  excellent 
Illustration      Have  ycu  time  to  hear  if 

Senator  Gillette    Do  tell  me,  Mrs.  Miller. 


Mrs.  Miller.  Well,  It  Is  the  story  of  an 
elevator  operator,  a  worn.  n.  ::i  Ca'lu'ornia, 
who  had  been  paid  less  than  tlie  legal  mini- 
mum wage  for  women,  or.iy.  over  a  period 
of  years.  Her  friends  empljycd  an  attorney. 
Tlie  case  was  tried  and  shi  cfliected  all  cf 
her  back  pay.  But  the  nexi  day  htr  joo  was 
given  to  a  man  who  could  legally  work  for 
the  lower  wage  which  she  h.nd  bt-en  receiv- 
ing. So  you  .see  these  laws  for  women  only 
depress  wages  for  men  as  well  as  for  women 
They  hurt  men  as  much  as  they  hurt  '.v<'mcn 
and  thpy  tend  to  lower  the  .'tardard  oi  both. 
Senator  Gillette  Now.  if  the  equal-rights 
amendment  had  be;  n  adopt*  d  tl-.at  minimum 
wage  would  have  applied  io  elevaU.r  oper- 
ators irrespective  of  sex  and  th  man  could 
not  have  under-cut  her 

Mrs.  Miller.  The  story  of  the  ei^vator  op- 
erator is  also  true  of  launir,-  workers  In 
.some  State.-,  as  in  Ohio,  their  hours  and 
wages,  if  they  are  women,  have  been  fixed 
by  law  and  boys  and  men  have  under-bid 
them.  Protective  legislation,  if  it  i.s  really 
to  protect,  must  apply  to  all  workers.  Irre- 
spective of  sex.  And  that  reminds  me  of  a 
funny  story  though  it  is  tragic,  too:  In  New 
York,  a  few  years  ago.  ancther  curfew  law 
was  pa.ssed  forbidding  woin^  n  to  work  m 
soda  foimtams  and  ice-cream  parlor.'^  after 
10  o'clock  at  nieht.  Or.e  mother,  40  years  of 
age.  who  was  supporting  her  children,  com- 
mented on  the  law  wh.ch  v  as  dnTiving  her 
cf  her  livelihood.  She  said.  '  i  ve  taken 
care  of  my  family  for  10  ye:  r?,  mostly  wcrk- 
Ing  at  night  and  nobcdv  ever  thought  of 
stopping  me  until  some  mar.  discovered  that 
the  tip.s  were  larger  after  10  o'clock  Besides, 
I  now  have  to  go  home  at  1)  ccl  ck  but  my 
girl  of  13  can  go  to  the  soda  fountain  at 
any  time  and  be  waited  en  by  any  old  man." 
Senati  r,  may  I  ask  yo'u  wh:'.t  effect  you  be- 
lieve the  recent  Supreme  Ccirt  dfclsion  rela- 
tive to  the  Fair  Labir  Standards  Act  will 
have  on  the  adoption  of  the  equal-rights 
amf  ndment. 

Senator  GiLLrm:  Do  yn\i  mean  that  case 
where  the  Ccu.'  said  that  the  maxiinum-hour 
laws  and  the  minimum-wage  laws  may  con- 
stitutionally be  applied  to  nxrkcrs  irrespec- 
tive cf   sex? 

Mrs  MiLiER  Yes.  Senator 
S.:>natcr  Gillette  Mrs  Miller.  I  am  glad 
you  raised  that  point,  becsiuse.  unlike  the 
State  laws  you  have  been  lllustra'ing,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  apjilies  tc  alTw-rl^- 
ers  in  interstate  commerce  Irr^'^pertive  of 
Bex.  Men  and  women  doine  the  same  work 
draw  the  same  pay  and  work  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  the  Sup  erne  Court  has 
held  this  to  be  constitutional  This  super- 
sedes the  former  position  tha-  minimum  wage 
and  maximum  hour  laws  could  not  be  applied 
to  mf>n  hfcuu^"  such  laws  infringed  their 
freedom  of  contract  guarant-red  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but  could  be  applied  to  wrmen  be- 
cause, as  we  have  said  before,  the  Constitu- 
tion docs  net  guarantee  wciTien  freedom  of 
contract.  Many  splendid  p<!ople  really  be- 
lieve that  women  would  lose  by  the  adoption 
of  the  eqtial-right.?  anicndnif  ::il  'oecause.  eince 
8-hour  la'A's  cnuld  rot  be  upplitd  to  men, 
equality  wouM  be  achieved  by  t.i'<:r-,  -  -:.,m 
away  from  women  But  now  that,  ti.;.  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  C:urt  civcs  con- 
stitutionality to  such  laws  fi.r  men.  there  Is 
no  argument  aeainst  the  an.rndmtnt  either 
th^cro'ically  or   practically. 

Mrs  Mllleh  That  remmdd  me  St  nator  our 
party,  the  Democratic  Pariy.  p.is.-,td  the  Fair 
Li'bor  Standards  Act.  didnt  i  -  And  the  Re- 
publicans adopted  the  equal -t.^'hts  plank  m 
their   1940  platform. 

Senator  Gillette.  Ye?  lnd^"d  Mr=  Miller; 
and  therefore  it  mi^^ht  be  .said  ihat.tJiere  are 
no  party  hues  in  reg.ird  to  Mio  equal-rights 
amendment  The  Republicans  have  declared 
for  it  m  their  natioaa!  plauoim  The  Dpn-i<^- 
crats  have  pa,=5-eci  le?zislarion  vhich  the  ct-urts; 
have  interpreted  ao  wiping  o  it  ti^e  on.v  i.b- 
Jecticn    to    It.     Tiierefore    b.  la    p.ot.';    „re 


united  on  this  measure  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  ojinplete  our  democracy  and  bring 
our  Constitution  up  to  date  It's  very  words 
are  an  inspiration  They  are  the  qiuntes- 
sence  of  cur  American  standard  They  be- 
long in  our  Constitution,  the  bulwark  ot  our 
liberties  Let  me,  in  closing,  quote  them 
again.  "Men  and  women  shall  have  equal 
rights  throughout  the  United  Stales  and  every- 
place -subject  to  Ita  jurisdiction.  Congress 
shall  havf  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 
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I  Monday,  October  13,  1941 

ARTICLE  BY  HON   GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  OF 
,  NEBRASKA 


^  Mr.  McNARY  M;  Pre-ident,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Am<  ncan  Academy  ol  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science  for  September 
193.5.  appeared  an  article  written  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Nor- 
Ris]  entitled  "The  One-House  LegLsla- 
ture."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TaE   One-House   Legisi..\tcre 
(By  Geoece  W.  Norbis) 

A  study  of  the  history  6f  civilization  will 
convince  liny  student  of  government  that 
the  legislature  has  come  into  existence  as  a 
curb  upon  the  power  of  royalty.  Originally 
there  were  no  legislatures.  As  the  people 
became  better  educate  and  as  civilization 
advanced,  various  methods  and  means  were 
adopted  to  curb  the  power  of  the  kirg  and 
to  give  thS  people  some  voice  in  government. 
Gradually,  through  the  centuries,  various  de- 
vices were  invented  and  tried  with  varying 
degrees  of  sojccess  Eventually  the  legisla- 
ture came  into  existence 

The  first  assemblies  which  had  any  re- 
semblance to  a  legislature  were  called  to- 
gether by  the  king,  usually  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  with  the  monarch  as  to  how  best 
he  could  preserve  all  his  au'hnrlty  from  the 
demands  cf  his  people  who  were  dissatis- 
fied and  ^ho  were  complaining  of  alleged 
tyrannical  acts.  These  assemblies  had  no 
representative  functions  whatever.  They  did 
what  the  king  desired,  and.  if  they  did  not. 
their  services  were  terminated  These  as- 
semblies were  composed,  of  course,  of  single 
bodies,  btft  they  had  no  function  that  a 
democracy  would  confer  upon  a  lcgb;lature  as 
It  Is  now  understood.  Gradually  these  as- 
semblies, unCer  various  names,  began  to  have 
some  legislative  functions,  and  the  people 
had  some  degree  of  participation  In  their 
selection.  They  gravitated  into  t-wo  groups, 
one  representing  nobility  and  wealth,  the 
other  representing  the  people. 

ENGLISH    Man    AME^CAK    tXGISLATIVE    STRUCTT-pE 

In  England,  one  group  became  known  as 
the  House  of  Lords,  representing  the  nobility 
and  people  of  wealth;  the  other  became 
known  as  the  House  of  Commons,  represent- 
ing the  cotipmon  people.  Other  countries  had 
very  siniili*'  experiences. 
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Although   the  Amerlcin  colonists  rebelled 
against  Great  Britain  aKd  formed  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  etllll.   in   setting  up  the 
new  government  they  uacd  the  mother  coun- 
try as  a  model     At  thiit  time  England  was 
governed  by  a  Parhameint  consisting  of  two 
houses,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  H  .use  of 
Commons     Each  one  of  these  houses  had  the 
same  Jurisdiction     The  House  cf  Lords,  hew- 
ever,  owed   no  responsibility  to  the  people 
Its  members  were  appointed  for  life  by  the 
King     The  two  Hotises  of  Parliament,  there- 
fore, represented  two  classes  of  people     They 
obtained  their  offices  frcm  entirely  different 
sources.    The  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons received  their  source  of  power  from  the 
common  people,  while  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  received  their  authority  from 
the  King     Thu.«  constituted,  it  was  supposed 
that  one  would  be  a  check  upon  the  other 
and   the  arrangement   would   prevent   either 
one  of  these  classes  from  getting  any  undue 
advantage  in  government 

When  our  forefathers  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution, they  placed  the  legislative  function  in 
a  Congress  divided  Into  two  branches,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Tliat  Is  the  only  place  in  the  Con- 
stitution, as  originally  agreed  upon  where 
the  people  had  a  direct  voice  and  vote  In  the 
selection  of  any  Federal  ofHclal  Provision 
was  made  that  the  legis!*tures  should  select 
the  Senators  in  the  main  It  was  Intended 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  like  the 
House  of  Commons,  should  represent  the 
people  and  that  the  Senaie  (=hculd  be  elected 
from  the  wealthy,  arl=ioci!atlc  class,  to  repre- 
sent the  aristocracy  Thl^  remained  the  fun- 
dam^-ntal  law  for  more  thian  a  century  when 
the  people  amended  the)  Constitution  and 
provided  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
by  the  people. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  In  this  connection  that 
Great  Britain,  as  her  people  have  become  more 
democratic  in  their  Ideas  of  government  has 
gradually  taken  away  from  the  House  of  Lords 
most  of  Its  legislative  authorltv  In  1911  the 
Hou.«se  of  Lords  was  shorn  of  practicallv  all 
Its  legislative  functions  and  today  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  all  practical  purposes  is  operating 
under  a  unicameral  or  on^-house  legislature 
It  is  Important  therefore  (o  observe  that  the 
pattern  used  by  our  forefathers  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Government  hps  been  abandoned 
by  the  mother  country  We  still  adhere  to 
the  ancient  form,  while  theisubstance  of  legis- 
lative authorltv  has  been  entirely  changed  by 
the  countn-  after  which  we  modeled  our  Fed- 
eral and  State  Constitutions 

UNICAMERAL     FEDERAL     LEGISLAtVRE     IMPOSSIBLE 

In  advocating  the  adopt  on  of  a  one-house 
legislature  by  our  States,  I  am  often  asked 
why  I  do  not  advocate  a  change  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  providing  for  a  one-house  legis- 
lature To  this  question  there  is  an  easy  an- 
swer. Regardless  of  the  merits  or  the  de- 
ments of  a  one-house  legislature  .is  compared 
with  a  two-house  legislature.  It  Is  Impossible 
under  present  conditions  to  secure  a  one- 
house  Federal   legislature. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  each  State,  regardless  of  size  or 
population,  shall  have  two  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  This  gives  to  all 
smaller  States  an  advantage  over  the  larger 
and  more  populous  Statefe  in  the  Senate 
Delaware,  with  Its  small  area  r.nd  compara- 
tively small  population,  is  entitled  to  as  great 
representation  in  the  Senate  as  is  New  'Fork. 
Little  New  Mex'co.  having  a|  vast  territory  but 
not  enough  population  tolentitle  it  to  two 
Members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
equal  in  the  Senate  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

An  amendment  to  the  C<i)nstitution  of  the 
United  States  must  have.  |  before  it  can  be 
submitted,  a  two-thirds  vbte  in  the  Senate 
and  also   In   the  House  oi  Representatives 


The  smaller  and  less  populous  States,  which 
under  our  Constitution  have  an  advantage 
in  the  Senate,  vastly  outnumber  the  more 
populous  States.  It  would  be  an  Impo.ssibll- 
Ity  to  secure  a  two- thirds  vote  In  either 
House  to  submit  the  necessary  constitutional 
amendment  But  even  If  such  an  amend- 
ment were  submitted,  it  would  require  ap- 
proval by  three-fourths  of  the  State  legis- 
latures to  make  it  effective,  and  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  securing  such  approval  would 
be  an  absolute  impossibility  It  is  therefore 
only  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  such  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment. 

DUPLICATION    OF    LEClSLATni    BRANCHES 

Members  of  the  two  branches  of  our  State 
legislatures  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  and  from  the  same  c'aiss  of 
people  and  are  given  the  same  legislative 
authority  There  Is  no  division  anywhere  in 
the  Union  along  aristocratic  lines,  and  th-re 
Is  no  qualification  of  wealth  or  property 
There  is  no  reason  to  give  the  two  branches 
of  our  State  legislatures  the  same  authority 
to  do  the  same  thing,  where  they  posses*  the 
same  qualifications  for  office  and  where  the 
work  of  the  two  bodies  is  Identical  Our 
legislative  system  provides,  insofar  as  the 
legislatures  are  concerned,  that  the  work  shall 
be  done  twice,  requiring  identical  action  by 
each  branch,  although  each  branch  has  the 
same  Jurisdiction  Such  unreasonable  and 
Illogical  action  Is  not  required  in  any  other 
governmental   activity 

This  Illogical  procedure  Is  well  Illustrated 
by  what  happens  in  our  courts  of  Justice  A 
case  in  court  may  involve  a  lifetime  of  sav- 
ings. It  may  involve  the  liberty  of  one  or 
more  of  the  litigants  It  may  even  Involve 
human  life  But,  however  Important  may  be 
the  issue,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  rnore 
than  one  trial  Under  the  guidance  and 
control  of  the  presiding  Judge,  each  side 
offers  all  the  evidence  deemed  Important  or 
relevant  When  all  the  evidence  Is  In.  the 
attorneys  argue  the  case  to  the  Jury  When 
the  argument  is  over,  the  judge  Instructs  the 
Jury  The  Jury  retires,  and  after  delibera- 
tion, renders  a  verdict  The  Judge  renders 
Judgment  upcn  this  verdict  This  deter- 
mination of  the  issue  is  then  settled  It  is 
ended,  unless  the  Jury  or  the  Judge  has 
violated  some  constitutional  provision.  In 
which  case  the  entire  trial  Is  set  aside  and 
held  for  naught  by  the  appellate  court 

This  same  check  would  exist  In  legislative 
matters  if  we  had  the  one-hou«e  legislature 
If  the  legislature  exceeded  Its  constitutional 
authority  in  the  enactment  cf  any  law  it 
would  be  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  would  also  exist  the  veto  power  of  the 
Governor  end  referendum  provisions  of  the 
State  constitution,  so  that  the  people  could 
by  s-uch  referendum  nullify  any  law  passed 
by  the  one-house  legislature,  as  they  have 
the  power  to  do  now. 

PRESENT  LEGISLATIVE  PHOCEDLTIE 

Let   me   illustrate   the   method   of   passing 
laws  by  a  two-house  legislature 

A  bill  Is  Introduced,  let  us  say,  in  the 
House  and  by  the  House  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee whereupon  the  committee  holds  hear- 
ings at  which  all  persons  interested  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  When  the  hearings  are  finished 
the  committee  debates  the  question  in  all  Its 
phases  After  it  hns  concluded  Its  considera- 
tion and  deliberation.  It  reports  the  bill  to 
the  House  Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
bill  comes  up  for  discussion  and  debate  All 
Members  of  the  House  have  the  right  to  be 
heard.  The  bill  Is  argued  In  all  Its  phases 
and  then  the  House  votes  upcn  it.  If  the  bill' 
Is  passed,  the  Hcu?e  sends  It  to  the  Senate 
The  Senate  refers  it  to  the  standing  commit- 
tee, and  everybody  again  ha£  the  right  to  be 
heard.  As  a  rule,  the  same- people  who  have 
been  neard  by  the  House  committee  come 
again  at  their  own  expense  and  at  a  sacrifice    i 
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of  their  time  and  are  heard 'bv  the  Stiuite 
committee  After  they  have  exhausted  the 
subject  BRain.  the  Senate  coi<imittee  consid- 
ers It  and  deliberates  upon  It  Then  they 
rep<^rt  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  end  there  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  debate  it  They  con- 
sider it  from  all  angles  They  go  over'  prac- 
tically the  sam"  ground  that  -has  been  gone 
over  by  the  House  Perhaps  thev  amend  It 
in  some  particular,  and  In  this  form  thev  pass 
the  bill  " 

The  bill  Is  then  returned  to  the  House  for 
action  upon  the  Senate  amendments  and 
usually,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  H.u.se  re- 
jects the  Senate  amendments  and  the  bill  Is 
sent  to  conference  Practically  all  legisla- 
tion over  which  there  is  nov  contioversy 
goes  to  a  conference  committee  The  con- 
ferees usually  three  from  the  House  and 
three  from  the  Senate,  take  Up  the  bill  for 
consideration  As  a  rule  thetr  deliberations 
are  held  behind  closed  doors.  Tliere  Is  no 
roll  call  There  Is  no  provision  of  law  for  a 
record  of  any  oJ  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference committee  The  conference  commit- 
tee perhaps  writes  a  new  bill  The  coriferees 
modify  It  without  any  heannpy.  without  anv 
publicity,  and  without  anv  record  vote  If 
they  agree,  they  report  It  to  the  House  and 
Senate 

The  conference  bill  comes  up  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  It  must  be  vot^d  up  or  down 
without  amendment     There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  amendment  of  a  conference  bill.    Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  may  find  in 
It    provisions   which    they    think    are   wrong 
They   cannot    move  to    strike   them   out      If 
good    provisons   have    been    left    out   by   tho 
conference  committee    they  cannot  move  to 
Insert  them,     Tliey  must  accept  the  evil   in 
/rder  to  get  the  good     If  they  want  to  reject 
the  evil,  they  must  likewise  reject  the  g<.od 
This  places  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  »n  a  very  unfavorable  and  unfair 
lipht       Modifications    or    changes    in    a    bill 
which  have  been  made  without  public  discus- 
sion,  without   the   knowledge   of  the   public 
without  any  roll  call,  and  without  any  record 
must  be  approved  as  a  whole  or  disapproved 
as  a  whole     If  the  House  or  the  Senate  reject 
the  cor  'erence  report.  It  goes  again  to  con- 
ference,  and    in    the   last    days   of   a   session 
especially,  this  meai-s  death  to  the  bill 

THEORT    AND   PRACTICI 

It  IS  contended  by  those  who  oppose  the 
one-hcuse  legislature  that  rules  Could  bo  made 
for  govern  ng  a  conference  oommittee  by 
which  a  record  cruld  be  kept  *  Its  proceed- 
ings and  by  which  the  proceedings  could  take 
place  in  public  It  is  also  contended  that 
the  cower  of  the  conference  committee  to 
write  any  piovislons  'nto  any  btll  can  also  be 
restricted  by  parliameniary  rules 

In  theory,  ur.der  general  parllamentan' 
law.  the  conference  committee  is  limited  In 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  actual  disagrer rnent*  be- 
tween the  two  houses  In  the  Federal  Con- 
gress the  rules  of  the  respective  bodies  pro- 
vide that  if  a  conference  committee  wTitcs 
any  provision  Into  a  bill  that  'j  not  in  elthei 
the  House  or  he  Senate  bill,  or  strikes  cut 
any  provision  which  is  in  the  same  form  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  the  report  cl 
the  conference  committee  will  be  .'Ubject  to  a 
point  of  order.  Similar  rules  prevail  in  some 
of  the  State  legislatures,  but  I  understand 
that  the  conferei.ce  committee  is  not  thus 
limited  In  a  great  many  cf  the  legislatures 
and  the  practice  jften  is  to  wMt«  an  entirely 
new  bill.  In  lact.  it  often  happens  that  on" 
house  strikes  out  all  of  the  bdll  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserts  an  entirely  new 
bin  Of  course,  the  -frect  of  this  is  to  put  the 
entire  bill  into  conference 

These  parliamentary  provisions  are  often 
the  means  of  deieating  legislation  Points 
of  order  are  made  on  conference  reports,  and 
if  the  point  is  sustained,  the  bill  goes  back  to 
conference.  Thus  delay  takes  place,  nd  de- 
lay often  results  in  the  complete  defeat  <  f 
the  legislation,  in  the  end  bringing  about  Just 
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the  situation  that  is  desired  by  the  lobbyists 
who  are  trying  to  c'eftat  the  leg:?latic!i. 

It  would  be  possible,  by  constitutioml 
ameiidmenr  or  ]X'ihaps  by  statute,  to  provide 
tliat  confereiiTe  committtes  should  do  their 
work  in  public,  and  that  a  record  should  be 
had  of  their  prc<e*duirs.  Thi.s.  however,  ha.s 
never  been  dene.  s<:  far  ii>  I  am  aware,  m  the 
hLsrory  of  the  world.  Ni)  public  record  <  f  the 
work  of  any  cor.ferei.ce  committee,  either  in 
the  Federal  Co!.erf.->  i  r  m  ar.y  Sta*e  legisla- 
ture, hiv^  ever  b-^en  made  or  kept  It  is  sale 
to  !-ay  that  no  aittmpt  ever  will  be  made  to 
keep  sucii  a  record,  because  rt  wculd  at  once 
s!ic*-  to  the  pufc'.ic  that  the  confercrice  coni- 
nut:ee  is  in  reaiity  a  tiiird  house,  and  that 
11    UA   the  most  powerful  one  of  the  three. 

It  muF'  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  a  con- 
ference committee  is  not  under  the  control 
of  either  one  of  the  houses.  Either  housre 
can  control  to  a  degree  us  own  conferees,  but 

licither  one  of  them  alone  can  adopt  any 
rules  that  will  Te^ult  in  any  control  of  tho 
conferees  of  the  other   hovife. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  conference  com- 
mitiee  in  any  legislature  consisting  of  two 
houses,  because  I  know  of  no  other  method 
that  ha.s  ever  been  devised  that  can  handle  a 
disagreement  betwet'u  the  two  houses.  I  do 
not  cbject.  either,  to  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence report  cannot  be  amended.  If  amend- 
ments were  permitted,  such  procedure  would 
nullify  tlie  real  intent  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee and  would  make  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  houses  ab.'^olutely  Impossible 
There  Is  no  way  to  get  nd  of  a  conferenro 
committee  and  its  necessary  evils  except  by 
the  establishment  of  a  one-house  legislatuie. 

CONTROL  BY  SPECIAL  INTERESTS 

In  a  one-hou6e  legislature  there  would  be 
no  puch  thing  as  a  conference  committee. 
There  would  be  no  such  thing  as  legislation 
m  the  dark  or  legislation  without  a  public 
record.  Opponents  ol  the  one-house  legisla- 
ture claim  that  a  two-house  legislature  makes 
It  more  difBcult  for  sjjecial  interests  and  mo- 
nopohe«  to  control  legislation  than  would  be 
the  case  with  a  one-house  legislature.  Ex- 
perience shows  exactly  the  reverse  to  be  true. 
It  must  be  observed  that  special  Interens, 
moncpolles,  and  combinations  do  not  as  a 
rule  propxDse  legislation.  They  are  interested 
m  the  prevention  of  legislation  which  in  any 
way  restricts  or  modifies  their  powers,  and 
they  employ  shrewd  and  often  corrupt  lobby- 
ists to  defeat  any  legislation  to  which  they 
object. 

To  prevent  legislation  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conuol  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  prevent  action  by  either 
House,  or.  what  is  much  easier,  if  the  bill  is 
in  conference — and  it  usually  is — to  control 
the  conference  committee.  Lobbyists  are  ex- 
perts In  such  procedure.  Where  there  is  no 
public  record  and  no  way  to  tell  just  what 
happens,  they  are  able  to  handle  the  con- 
ference committee  so  as  to  prevent  action. 
Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  done. 

A  conference  committee  of  six.  let  tis  as- 
sume, has  been  appointed  on  some  bill. 
Three  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  three  by  the  Pre- 
fiidmg  Officer  of  the  Senate.  In  order  to  get 
any  agreement  out  of  a  conference  committee, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  conferees  must 
agree  to  the  same  identical  provisions.  The 
three  members  from  the  House  control  the 
House  vote  in  the  conference  committee. 
The  three  members  from  the  Senate  control 
the  Senate  vole. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  action  Is 
to  be  able  to  control  two  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees or  two  of  the  House  conferees.  Either 
will  prevent  an  agreement,  or  result  in  the 
laying  down  of  conditions  which  will  neces- 
sitate an  agreement  along  lines  desired  by 
the  two  objecting  members  of  the  conference 
committee.  These  two  members  can  Insist 
on  putting  into  the  conference  bill  those  pro- 
visions which  are  satisfactory  to  them,  and 


can  bring  about  the  rejection  cf  other  pro- 
visions which  are  not  satl£f;:ctcry  to  thetn, 
Thu.'-\  eithea-  we  have  no  cci.ference  rejicrt 
In  which  case  the  bill  is  dead,  or  we  have  a 
conference  report  with  a  mod  fled  bill  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  monopol:.'  opposing  the 
origmai  bill. 

But  this  is  net  the  only  plate  where  .-peclal 
interests  can  prevent  icsislat  .on.  If,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  they  arc  able  to 
control  the  eleeucn  cf  "he  Spf  .:ker,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  influence  and  scmetm.t.'  actually 
control  the  appcintnien*.  "i  ail  cci.ference 
committees.  It  is  a  well-recograzed  fact  that 
at  the  beginninc;  of  aliiicst  e"'.'ry  legislature 
there  is  a  ccntc.-t  over  the  t lection  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Tlie  public  as  a  rule 
does  not  know  all  the  ins  ar;d  outs  of  the 
controversy  ard  d^es  net  crten  understand 
what.  If  any,  asreemen*-^  have  been  made  In 
secret  that  have  brought  abojt  the  election 
of  some  particular  indi'.idual  3=  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

We  see,  thercfTre.  tliat  special  Interests 
desiring  to  control  legi.-'.ation  in  a  two-body 
hou.=:e  have  several  opportunities  to  accom- 
pl!.-h  their  piirpc.-;c:  F:r'^  by  control  of  the 
Senate:  second,  by  coi.trc!  of  the  House; 
third,  by  control  of  two  memters  of  tlie  con- 
ference committee  reprf-enting  the  House; 
fourth,  by  control  of  tti^-n  n- embers  of  the 
conference  committee  represi  nMi.g  the  Sen- 
ate: fifth,  by  control  (,i  tlie  Speaker;  and 
si.Tth.  by  control  of  the  Prcs  d:ng  OfTicer  of 
the  Senate. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    ONE-HOUSE    LEGISLATt-RE 

Nothing  cf  th:.':  kind  cailcl  hap.pen  in  a 
one-house  legi-lature.  There  wriuld  be  no 
such  thing  as  shifting  rej-pnns.bility  frrm  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  or  from  the  Ser.a'e  to 
the  House,  There  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
shifting  responsibility  to  a  conference  C'm- 
mlttee.  There  '^culd  be  no  irr.pcnar.ee  at- 
tached to  the  election  of  a  Speaker  After 
the  bill  had  been  introduced  and  con.^idered 
by  the  committee,  after  hearing.?  had  been 
held,  after  the  subject  i^ad  been  exha-.i-ted 
in  the  one-house  legislature,  a  vote  wct::d  be 
taken.  Any  amendment  which  might  be  of- 
fered would  there  be  fully  discussed  and  vcted 
upon.  The  vote  would  be  in  the  open.  Piti- 
less publicity  would  reign  supreme 

Constituents  cf  every  membei  wruld  ki.ow 
next  morning  when  they  read  the  papers,  or 
that  afternoon  when  they  heard  the  radio, 
ju.'^t  what  the  record  of  their  public  servant 
was.  It  would  not  be  necessai-y  to  follow  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  then  the 
conference  committee.  The  ccn.-,tituents. 
Without  any  great  effort,  would  be  able  to  see 
and  understand  every  legislative  step  which 
took  place.  Not  only  would  they  be  able  to 
punl.=h  the  unworthy  servant,  but  they  would 
also  be  able  to  reward  the  one  who  had  been 
faithful.  And  we  should  realize  that  not  ■ 'nlj 
Ls  it  important  that  we  punish  public  rer- 
vants  wh'-i  have  failed  to  do  their  duty,  but 
we  should  be  equally  anxious  to  reward  those 
who  have  done  their  duty.  With  a  onc-hcaise 
le?i.sla-ure  the  voters  would  be  able  to  do  this 
withotit  any  difficulty,  whereas  it  Ls  a'.most 
impossible  to  do  either  under  the  tw  v-hotise 
legislative  system. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent,  thereicre.  that 
instead  of  one  house  being  a  check  upon  the 
other,  the  double-barreled  system  is  a  shield 
for  ccmiption,  concealing  the  record  of  un- 
worthy representatives,  making  it  impossible 
for  a  critical  public  to  know  just  wha'  the 
record  is.  In  every  two-house  legislature 
after  the  close  of  the  session,  if  we  post  the 
checks  and  balances  we  shall  find  that  the 
politicians  have  the  checks  and  the  special  in- 
terests have  the  balance 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  al?o.  that 
the  one-house  legislature  would  save  vast 
sums  of  money  to  the  taxpayers  This  would 
be  done  even  though  we  increase  ( which  m 
most  cases  we  should  do)   the  salary  of  the 


individual  legislator.  In  many  cases  we 
could  double  the  salary  cf  the  Individual 
legislator  end  still  save  large  amounts  of 
money  on  Ibe  salary  item  alone. 

iJlRESPONSIBLE    LEGISLATION 

But  this  item  of  expense  is  probably  one  of 
the  least.  ,  The  truth  is.  there  are  a  thousand 
ways  in  wjiich  a  legislature  will  appn  priale 
money  for  different  political  jobs  in  a  two- 
house  kgisialure.  which  are  deemed  necessary, 
especially  if  the  members  are  elected  on  a 
partisan  hfisis.  The  closing  days  of  a  legis- 
lature in  dracticaUy  every  State  In  the  Union 
disclose  m^st  disgraceful  practices  in  the  mat- 
ter of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  our 
people.  Conference  ccmmittee.s  come  in  every 
few  hours}  members  know  that  if  a  confer- 
ence bill  la  defeated  in  the  late  days  ol  a  ses- 
sion, it  wijl  mean  the  complete  de.eat  cf  the 
legislation,    The  inclination  always  is  then 

to  vote  f<Jr  the  conference  report.  In  this 
way,  jcketfe  innumerable  get  into  our  laws. 
Laws  whi(ih  the  people  of  a  State  want  are 
either  emitted  entirely  or  couched  in  such 
language.  Sometimes  purposely,  that  the  Su- 
preme Cot^rt  will  hold  Ihem  unconstitutional. 
Laws  whicfi  the  people  want,  which  have  been 
passed  by' one  house,  are  Indefinitely  post- 
poned or  otherwise  defeated  in  the  other 
house,  without  a  record  vote. 

Thus  th*  tracks  of  unworthy  legislators  are 
covered  up  and  no  public  recoid  made.  Lot|- 
rolling  and  the  shifting  of  responsibility  from 
one  hou.'e  to  the  other  is  a  vei-v  common  oc- 
currence. Nothing  of  this  kind  could  occur  in 
a  on€-hcu»e  legialature  Greater  deliberation 
would  lake  place,  and  yet  less  time  would  be 
consumed,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
time  spent  in  the  two  houses  and  also  in  '-he 
conference  committee. 

Responsibility  always  makes  a  person  more 
deliberate,  more  logical,  and  more  careful 
The  same  individual  would  be  a  much  better 
legislator  in  a  one-house  legislature,  where 
responsibility  could  not  be  shifted  and  where 
every  ofRciiil  act  must  be  performed  before  tlie 
eyes  of  the  public,  than  In  a  two-house  legis- 
lature, where  all  kinds  of  opportunities  are 
offered  t-o  shift  his  responsibility,  to  share  It 
with  othere,  or  to  conceal  hi,s  official  acts  from 
tlie  public  gaze. 

EXPERIENCE   OP  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

There  i.s  no  more  reason  for  a  State  to  have 
two  branches  of  Its  legislntur^  than  there  Is 
for  a  wai-on  to  have  f^ve  wheels  The  experi- 
ence of  cur  neighbor  to  the  north  demon- 
strates that  the  one-house  legislature  has 
given  eminent  satisfaction.  The  Dominion  nf 
Canada  contains  nine  Provinces.  All  these 
Province?  except  one  have  one-hou.=e  legl=la- 
tures.  Thiy  have  found  that  they  get  tjetier 
laws  at  lets  expense,  while  the  activities  of 
corrupt  lobbyists  are  cut  to  the  minimum. 

The  Lttle  Republic  of  Finland  has  been  so 
well  govenied  that  it  is  the  only  European 
power  that  has  the  financial  abiUty  to  meet 
the  installments  of  war  loans  due  the  Ameri- 
can Govefnment.  Finland  has  had  a  one- 
house  legislature  for  17  years 

Announcement  h  s  been  made  by  the  pub- 
lic press  tkat  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islanfls.  the  newest  republic  cf  the  world, 
whose  ship  of  state  being  launched  upon 
the  governmental  sea  under  the  auspices  and 
direction  of  the  American  Government,  is  to 
have  a  one -house  legislature. 

NONPARTISAN    LEGISLATORS 

Not  only  should  the  legislature  of  a  State 
be  confined  to  one  house,  but  its  members 
should  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot 
Our  great  parties  are  divided  according  to  the 
beliefs  of  cur  people  on  national  issues  The 
tariff,  the  League  of  Nations,  ship  subsidies, 
and  a  hutvlred  other  things  could  be  cited  to 
demonstrate  this  propcsition.  With  these 
national  questions  the  legislatures  cf  our 
States  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  They 
should  be  elected  on  Sute  issues,  which  m*y 
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Issues 


be    entirely    different    from    national 
which  divide  cur  political  parties. 

Under  present  conditions  we  elect  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  because  he  bears  the 
label  of  a  national  party,  and  these  who  vote 
their  -ticket   straight"  vote  for  members  of 
the  legislature  on  the  same  ticket,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  voter  mav  not  agree  with 
the  candidate  en  any  of  the  State  issues  over 
which  the  legislature  will  have  Jurisdiction. 
We  are  therefore  likely  to  have  a  legislature 
which  does  not  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
States  own  people.    Such  an  lllcgical  condi- 
tion could  be  avoided  if  the  members  of  the 
legislature  were  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  bal- 
lot.   They  would  then  be  free  from  the  issues 
of  national  pohtlcs.     They  wculd  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  political  bosses  and 
party  machines     They  would  not  be  respon- 
sible to  any  party  on  a  false  issue,  but  would 
be  responsible  to  their  )wn  people  upon  l.ssues 
Which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  official 
duties  of  the  members  cf  the  legislature 

A  State  should  be  a  business  institution 
and  not  a  political  machine.  Its  govern- 
ment should  be  conducted  on  business  prin- 
ciples. It  should  transact  Its  business  much 
as  docs  a  great  corporation,  with  tlie  gov- 
ernor as  the  president,  the  legislature  as  the 
board  of  directors,  and  the  people  as  the 
stockholders.  If  politics  were  eliminated,  the 
members  of  the  legislature  would  not  be  han- 
dicapped by  partisan  considerations  Under 
present  conditicns.  the  sessions  of  nearly 
every  legislature  in  th|e  country  are  fraught 
with  the  game  of  politics  from  beginning  to 
end  We  cannot  expect  otu-  legislators,  if 
elected  as  partisans,  to  close  their  eyes  to 
the  power  and  Influence  of  the  party  ma. 
chines. 

Most  States  elect  their  Judges  and  their 
county  and  State  supc-intendents  of  schools 
on  a  nonpartisan  ballot  Why  should  we 
elect  legislators  because  they  give  adherence 
to  a  particular  party  en  an  issue  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  th=ir  official  duties,  and 
then  elect  Judges,  who  Interpret  the  laws 
enacted  by  those  legislators,  on  a  strictly 
nonpartisan  basis?  Why  do  corporations 
have  but  one  board  of  circctors?  Why  should 
not  a  city  have  two  boards  of  aldermen? 
Indeed,  why  'should  we  not  have  two  gov- 
ernors of  a  State   instead  of  one? 

To  ask  these  questions  is  to  answer  them. 
Such  a  method  wculd  fc?  illogical  and  unrea- 
sonable and  wculd  mal:e  it  possible  for  spe- 
cial Interests  to  control  legislation  and  make 
It  Impossible  for  the  people  to  know  Just  who 
was  responsible  for  their  laws.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  a  drmocracy  that  we  are 
sufficiently  civilized  anc  educated  to  go  em 
ourselves  We  should  have  servants  who  will 
carry  out  our  will,  and  we  should  have  a 
system  by  which  we  can  tell  whether  our 
public  servants  serve  us  loyally  or  whether. 
Instead,  they  serve  special  Interests.  The 
one-house  legislature  wculd  clear  the  atmos- 
phere and  bring  us  nea:er  to  the  ideal  of  a 
democracy 

LEGISLATL'HES     TOO    LARGE 

If  every  State  Is  to  be  a  business  Instltu- 
tlcn,  if  the  evils  of  pa:tisan£hlp  are  to  be 
eradicated  from  State  (overnmente,  if  the 
legislature  is  to  be  a  real  board  of  directors, 
if  the  people  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  Just  what  is  being  dene  by  their  public 
servants,  then  the  legislature  must  not  be  so 
large  In  membership  as  to  be  unwieldy. 
Upon  this  quefticn  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  honest  men,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  membership  of  a  legislature 
should  not  be  so  large  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  confer  upon  a  committee 
or  a  small  number  of  memt)ers  the  right  to 
guide  or  control  its  proceedings.  If  this 
principle  is  adhered  to.  it  will  be  found  that 
most  of  oi.r  legislatures  are  too  large 

The  important  thing  Is  that  the  members 
of  the  le-ttslature  shotJd  be  responsible  for 
their  acts.     There  should  be  no  way  to  shift 
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their  responsibility,  Tliere  should  be  no  way 
to  cover  up  their  tracks.  If  the  membership 
Is  comparatively  small,  it  will  be  easier  for 
the  people  of  the  State  to  follow  their  work. 
Their  positions  will  become  more  important 
their  individual  power  will  be  greater,  and 
they  will  take  a  greater  pride  in  seeing  that 
their  duties  are  well  done  and  that  their 
record  is  above  reproach. 


Armed  Merchantmen 

EXTENSION   Of^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

OF   MISSOtTRI 
IN    THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Monday,  October  13.  1941 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  MUNITIONS  IVDUSTP.Y 


Mr.  CL.\HK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printeci  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
chapter  in  of  part  5  of  Report  No.  944. 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session! 
being  a  part  of  the  report  submitted  by 
me  on  June  5.  1936.  from  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigation  of  the  Muni- 
tions Industry,  under  Senate  Resolution 
206,  Seventy-third  Congress.  The  chap- 
ter is  an  historical  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  armed  merchantmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chapttr  III    Armed  Merchantmen 

Germany's  answer  to  Britain's  control  of 
the  high  seas,  to  her  alleged  illegal  blockade 
measures,  was  the  submarine.  It  was  this 
weapon  which  produced  and  kept  alive  bitter 
tension  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, and  it  was  submarine  warfare  which 
Isecame  eventually  the  immediate  casus  t>elli 
for  the  entrance  cf  the  United  States  into  the 
war.  This  and  the  subsequent  chapter  show 
quite  clearly  hew  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
administration  worked  indirectly  not  only  to 
make  inevitable  Germany's  recourse  to  sub- 
marine warfare  but  also  actually  to  encour- 
age it. 

Involved  in  the  submarine  controversy  were 
two  main  issues  from  the  American  point  of 
view— the  status  of  armed  merchantmen  and 
the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  on  belligerent 
ships  carrying  contraband  of  war.  In  the 
German  note  of  July  8.  1915.  en  the  Lust- 
tania,  Germany  contended  that  her  only 
effective  weapon  against  Great  Britain's 
paralyzation  of  Germany's  neutral  trade  was 
the  submarine,  and  that  the  submarine  could 
not  apply  the  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law  regarding  visit  and  search  with- 
out exposing  itself  to  attack  by  merchant- 
men's  so-called  defensive  guns  (such  mer- 
chantmen were  in  effect  armed  for  offensive 
purposes  and  were,  therefore,  auxiliary  cruis- 
ers, she  neld).  nor  could  she  lecognize  the 
Immunity  from  submarine  attack  of  enemy 
ships  carrying  munitions  of  war  because 
Americans  were  present  on  them.' 


'Foreign  Relations.  1915  Supp ,  Dec  No 
763  72  1740,  pp  463-466;  also  cf.  Doc  No 
763  72   1773.  p   400. 


The  armed  merchantmen  probUm  wa.s  a 
knotty  one.  In  the  sumnOer  of  1916  the  Ger- 
man Government  pointed  out  that  distinc- 
tions between  merchantmen  and  war  vessels 
were  no  longer  true,  sinca  British  merchant- 
men had  been  ordered  to  arm  themselves  and 
to  ram  submarines.'  The  problem  thus 
raised  began  to  cause  the  administration  In 
Washington  some  worry.  When  merchant- 
men carry  arms  and  sink  the  submarines  that 
try  to  search  them,  do  they  remain  merchant- 
men with  all  the  privilege  of  such  freedom  of 
the  seas  and  access  to  American  p  r!«  nr  do 
they  become  warships? 

On  October  2.  1915.  Colonel  H^u.-e  r,  c.  rdrd 
in  his  diary  a  conversation  with  Lord  R.  ;-.d)!^  ■' 
(in  the  Unit.-d  States  at  that  time  tc  i  .f  - 
tiate  the  tSOu  000.000  Anglo-French  loan,  in 
regard  to  the  armed-mercbantmen  Issue: 

•What  the  British  Government  desire  is 
that  on  the  one  hand  we  shall  demand  cf 
Germany  that  no  merchantman  shall  b*  s-unk 
Without  warning,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
merchantmen  shall,  as  in  times  gone  bv.  have 
the  right  to  am  I  mentioned  mv  conferenca 
with  Lansing  on  this  subject,  in  which  Lan- 
sing did  most  of  the  arguing,  holding  that 
they  could  not  have  their  cake  and  eat  it, 
too;  that  Jt  was  manifestly  unjust  to  tho 
submarine  to  give  merchantmen  warning  and 
then  permit  them  to  fire  upon  the  subma- 
rine and  sink  it  while  she  was  givine  ths 
warning,"  - 

On  October  18  1915  Lansing  cabifd  Page: 
"It  has  been  reported  to  the  Department 
that  British  Government  has  ordered  Brlti'^h 
merchant  vessels  to  arm  themselves  with 
small-cahber  |,nins  manned  bv  trained  gun- 
ners, and  insirucied  such  armed  ve.ssels  to 
ram  and  otherwise  make  improvoked  attacks 
on  German  submarine  craft,  and  that  fucii 
attacks  have  been  made  by  these  tesse;*.  and 
submarines  sunk  as  a  result  "     •      •     .  . 

By  January  of  1916  Lansing  h.^d  Ix-r-nr.e 
sufficiently  aroused  to  the  danger  on  t  u.-  piart 
of  continuing  to  treat  British  arnieci  mer- 
chantmen purely  as  commercial  vessels  to 
bring  the  subject  directly  to  the  attentlrn  of 
the  President,  in  a  letter  which  presented 
the   problem   clearly  and   Comprehen.Mvely :  • 

■jANfAFT    2     1916 

"Mt   Df.F,  M'.    Pke'^idfxt: 

■ 
'•Three  or  four  days  ago  I  forwarded  to 
the  Italian  Ambassador  at  his  request  tie 
statement  In  regard  to  armed  merchant  vVs. 
sels.  which  we  issued  in  September  19I4  i 
had  discussed  t!ie  question  some  4  or  5  weoks 
before  with  Mr  Barclay,  of  the  British  Fm- 
bassy.  and  told  him  that,  in  view  of  ti« 
development  of  submarines  as  commerce  de- 
stroyers, which  had  been  unknown  when  our 
statement  was  issued.  I  felt  that  the  arming 
of  merchant  ves,sels  with  any  gun  of  sufficient 
caliber  to  attacit  a  submarine  would  make  it 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  Insfst  that 
a  submarine  should  expose  Itself  to  attack 
by  coming  to  the  surface  and  hailing  a  vessel 
so  armed:  and  that,  while  the  armament 
might  be  termed  •defensive,'  it  was  cap,, bio 
of  being  used  offensively  against  a  submarine 
and  so  I  thought  that  a  merchant  ship  car- 
rying a  gun  or  guns  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  a  vfssel  of  war  if  it 
entered  our  port.s 

•Since  we  issu?d  the  statement  of  Septem- 
ber 1914  formally,  it  appears  to  me  advisable 
to  Issue  a  new  i'tatement  jetting  forth  the 
new  conditions  resulting  from  the  successful 
employment    of   submarines   in    in:er:upt:.-g 


'Cf.  Foreign  Relations,  1915  Supp,  p    4C5. 

'House  Collection.  Yale  University.  N^w 
Haven.  Conn.  See  appendix,  exhibit  N<  25 
p   120 

•  Foreign  Relations,  1915  Supp  ,  p  576  D  .o. 
No   811  0151    101a. 

•State  Department  Doc  763  72  23: lA.  See 
appendix,  exhibit  No    26    p    121 
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and  destroying  commercial  vessels,  the  Impos- 
BibUity  of  a  submarine's  communicating  with 
an  armed  merchant  ship  without  exposing 
Itself  to  the  gravest  danger  of  being  sunk 
by  gunfire  because  of  its  weakness  defen- 
Bively,  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring  a 
submarine  to  run  the  danger  of  being  almost 
certainly  destroyed  by  giving  warning  to  a 
vessel  carrying  an  armament,  and  that  there- 
fore merchant  vessels  should  refrain  from 
mounting  guns  large  enough  to  sink  a  sub- 
marine, and  thai,  if  they  do,  they  become 
vessels  of  war  and  liable  to  treatment  as  such 
by  both  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

"The  chief  diflttculty  with  the  situation 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  this:  If  some  merchant 
vessels  carry  arms  and  others  do  not,  how 
can  a  submarine  determine  this  fact  without 
exposing  Itself  to  great  risk  of  being  sunk? 
Unless  the  Entente  Allies  positively  agree  not 
to  arm  any  of  their  merchant  vessels  and 
notify  the  Central  Powers  to  that  effect,  is 
there  not  strong  reason  why  a  submarine 
Bhould  not  warn  a  vessel  before  launching  an 
attack? 

"You  will  recall  the  case  of  the  Baralong 
Where  a  German  submarine  was  bombarding 
a  vessel  from  which  the  crew  had  escaped  in 
boats,  when  a  tramp  steamer  approached, 
flying  the  American  flag.  The  submarine  re- 
mained on  the  surface  and  awaited  the 
steamer,  which  on  nearing  the  submarine, 
lowered  the  American  flag,  hoisted  the  Brit- 
ish colors,  and  with  a  gun  mounted  on  the 
stern  (a  defensive  armament  according  to  our 
early  definition)  opened  fire  and  sank  the 
German  vessel,  killing  all  the  crew.  The 
British  Government  would  urge  that  this  was 
merely  a  ruse  de  guerre  and  entirely  allow- 
able, and  so  It  would  have  been  under  old 
conditions,  but  under  the  new  conditions  it 
presents  a  strong  argument  In  favor  of  sub- 
marine attack  without  warning. 

"Not  only,  therefore,  should  we,  in  my 
Judgment,  rewrite  our  statement  as  to  the 
status  of  armed  merchant  vessels  but  show 
that  if  any  vessels  of  that  class  Is  armed,  all 
merchant  vessels  are  in  danger  of  sudden 
attack  without  warning.  As  to  the  use  of 
the  American  flag  on  any  merchant  ship  con- 
verted into  an  armed  vessel  it  m..,nt  be  we!! 
also  to  make  representations  to  the  British 
Government     •     •     •■' 

To  which  Wilson  replied  on  January  10, 
1916 

"My  Dear  Mh.  Secretary:  This  seems  to 
me  reasonable  and  thoroughly  worch  try- 
ing." " 

Lansing  then  proceeded  to  draft  the  pro- 
posal which  he  transmitted  to  the  President 
with  this  covering  letter; 

"January  17,  1916. 

"My  Bear  Mr  President;  I  enclose  for  your 
considering  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  the  British 
Ambassador  dealing  with  the  submarine 
question,  and  suggesting  a  method  by  which 
future  loss  of  life  on  merchant  vessels  might 
be  avoided. 

"My  flrst  inclination  was  to  send  letters 
to  the  German  Ambassador  and  Austrian 
charge,  but  two  rea  jns  prevented;  first,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  German  and  Austrian 
Governments  would  assent  to  the  proposal 
as  it  only  required  them  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  international  law.  while  it  required 
their  enemies  to  modify  a  present  practice 
which  might  be  construed  into  the  relin- 
quishment of  a  legal  right;  and,  second,  if 
Germany  and  Ausir.a  acceded  promptly  to 
the  suggestion,  any  demur  by  Great  Britain, 
France.  Italy,  or  Bel-ium  would,  if  It  be- 
came known  (as  it  would  undoubtedly 
through  the  German  or  Austrian  Embassies), 
arouse  adverse  criticism  in  the  press  of  this 
country  and  excite  public  resentment  against 
the  Entente  Powers,  which  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing from  day  to  day. 


"State  Department  Doc.  763.72  23524.    See 
appendix,  exhibit  No.  27,  p.  122. 


"By  adopting  this  method  of  approach  the 
proposal  can  be  kept  secret  If  It  is  refused 
by  the  Entente  Governments  and  if  it  ia 
considered  inexpedient  to  make  It  public."  ' 

Wilson's  approval  was  enthusiastic: 

"January  17,  1916. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  This  draft  has 
my  entire  approval.  I  hope  that  you  will  send 
it  to  the  governments  you  have  indicated  to 
me,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  they  will 
feel  that  we  are  right  In  our  argument  and 
suggestions  and  will  be  willing  to  ccopeiaie 
with  us  in  attaining  the  object  we  liave  in 
view,  an  object  which  they  rr.u.st  surely  wish 
to  accomplish  as  earnestly  as  we  do.  ar.d  which 
this  seems  in  the  circumstances  the  only 
feasible  way  of  reaching."  ~ 

The  proposal  itself  went  forward  on  Janu- 
SLvy  18.  1916 — -"a  modus  Vivendi  for  the  ob- 
servance of  rules  of  international  law  and 
principles  of  humanity  by  submarines  and 
the  discontinuance  of  armament  of  merchant 
sh;ps."  It  pointed  cut  that  the  use  of  the 
submarine  had  changed  the  situation  regard- 
ing so-called  defensively  armed  merchant 
vessels;  that  a  submarine  ccu'.d  not  step  and 
se..rch  a  merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
without  exposing  Itself  to  almost  certain  de- 
struction by  the  guns  on  board  the  merchant 
vessel ; 

"It  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  a  reason- 
able and  reciprocally  Just  arrangement  if  It 
could  be  agreed  by  the  oppf  sing  belligerents 
that  submarines  sliould  be  caused  to  iidhere 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  inte-rnaticnal  law  in 
the  matter  of  stopping  and  searching  mer- 
chant vessels,  determining  their  belliserent 
nationality,  and  removing  the  crews  ar.d  pas- 
sengers to  places  of  safety  before  sinkii.g  the 
vessels  as  prizes  of  war.  and  that  merchant 
vessels  of  belligerent  nationality  should  be 
prohibited  and  prevented  from  carrying  any 
armament  whatsoever     •      •      *." 

"I  should  add  that  my  Government  is  im- 
pressed with  the  reasonableness  of  the  argu- 
ment that  a  merchant  vessel  carrying  an 
armament  of  any  sort,  in  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  submarine  warfare  and  the  defensive 
weakness  of  undersea  craft,  should  be  held  to 
be  an  auxiliary  cruiser  and  so  treated  by  a 
neutral,  as  well  as  by  a  belligerent  govern- 
ment, and  is  seriously  considering  instructing 
Its  officials  accordingly  "  " 

The  British  were  quite  overcome  by  this 
proposal.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  grave  and 
disappointed.'"  On  January  27.  1916,  Lansing 
wrote  Wilson  regarding  the  British  attitude  as 
revealed  by  wires  from  London,  and  made  this 
Important  observation : 

"*  *  *  *  In  regard  to  the  submarine 
matter  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
until  we  have  heard  from  the  Allies  of  Great 
Britain,  but  I  presume  in  view  of  these  tele- 
grams that  they  will  be  opposed  to  any  ar- 
rangement. I  do  nc:  think  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  act  immediately  upon  such  refusal,  but 
we  should  consider  what  course  we  are  going 
to  take  in  regard  to  Americans  travehng  on 
vessels  carrying  arms  which  can  be  ised 
offensively  against  submarines.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  Insist  that  vessels  so  armed 
can  fc>e  considered  other  than  as  auxiliary 
cruisers  cf  the  respective  navies  of  the  Allies 
•       •       •        •'  :i 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  precisely 
this  time  Colonel  House.  President  Wilson's 
super-Secretary  cf  State  and  peace  emissary 
to  Europe,  was  in  London  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  famous  gentleman's  agreement 
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which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 
He  saw  this  Laaslng-Wil.son  armed  merchant- 
men proposal  Jeopardizing  the  success  of  his 
careful  negotiations  and  plans  lor  the  Presi- 
dent to  intervene  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
On  February  2,  1916,  Lansing  cabled  him,  as 
follows: 

"•  •  •  Page  cables  that  Grey  Is  serious- 
ly disturbed  over  proposal  as  he  claims  it  Is 
wholly  in  favor  of  Central  Powers  and  against 
Allies  Page  fears  that  this  proposal  will  be 
considered  German  victory  and  that  all  our 
Influence  with  Allies  will  be  lost  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  proposal  is  fair  and  only 
humane  solution  of  submarine  warfare  for 
the  future.  If  merchant  ships  are  armed  and 
guns  used  to  Sink  attacking  submarines  as 
has  been  done  and  as  merchant  ships  are  now 
Instructed  to  do.  then  it  is  unreasonable  to 
Insist  that  submarines  should  take  the  risic 
of  coming  to  surface  to  give  warning  Feel 
that  Allies'  refusal  to  consider  proposal  calm- 
ly will  strengthen  Germany's  position  This 
proposal  has  no  relation  to  Lusitania  settle- 
ment and  not  yet  mentioned  to  Germany  but 
made  necessary  by  conditions  in  Mediter- 
ranean and  as  merchant  ships  are  arriving 
here  carrying  guns.     •     •     •"" 

House  cabled  back: 

•■•  •  *  xbere  are  so  many  other  issues 
Involved  In  the  controversy  concerning  armed 
merchantmen  that  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
leave  It  in  abeyance  until  I  return.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  the  Importance 
of  this."  '- 

Being  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  House 
mission.  Wilson  was  naturally  aware  of  the 
significance  of  House's  message.  The  mcdus 
Vivendi  was  dropped  entirely  In  spite  of  the 
thought  and  consideration  Lansing  and  Wil- 
son had  given  it  and  in  spite  of  their  ex- 
pressed convictions  that  it  was  eminently 
reasonable  and  Just.  So  the  United  Stales 
withdrew  to  its  old  position,  a  position  which 
Lansing  and  Wilson  considered  unreasonable 
and  unjust  as  was  pointed  out  In  the  modus 
Vivendi,  but  one  which  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Allies  " 

The  imfxjrtance  of  this  armed  merchant- 
men Issue  and  the  shifting  position  taken  by 
the  United  States  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Again  If  the  United  States  had  been  willing 
to  force  conce.'sions  from  the  British,  who  de- 
pended on  thit  country  as  their  source  of 
supply,  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  Americans 
traveling  on  armed  belligerent  ships  subject 
to  the  submarine  warfare  which  Germany 
felt,  under  the  circumstances,  she  was  Justi- 
fied in  waging,  might  have  been  prevented. 
Certainly  the  danger  to  American  life  through 
submarine  depn-edaticns  upon  armed  mer- 
chantmen would  have  been  removed,  and  the 
danger  of  the  submarine  controversy  develop- 
ing into  the  immediate  casus  belli  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  that  much 
les.sened. 

In  his  War  Memoirs,  Lansing  has  made 
some  revealing  Etatements  concerning  his  at- 
tempt to  make  submarine  warfare  mere  hu- 
mnnp : 

"As  I  review  the  record  of  submarine  war- 
fare subsequent  to  March  1.  1916.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  decision  of  the 
allied  governments  to  decline  to  enter  into 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  unwisf  from 
the  humanitarUin  point  of  view  and  resulted 
In  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  spared.  It  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  that  they  lost  a  great 
opportunity,  btcause,  if  the  Germans  per- 
formed their  part  of  the  modus,  the  lives  of 
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crews  and  passengers  en  ccmmercial  vessds 
of  the  Allies  and  neutrals  would  not  have 
been  in  constant  danger  from  surprise  attacks 
by  submarines  ♦  •  •  However,  with  a 
^  short-sightedness  which  it  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend, and  with  a  stubbornness  in  Insist- 
ing en  legal  rights  which  were  in  ihelr  exer- 
cise open  to  prsslble  question  in  view  of  the 
new  conditions  that  prevailed,  the  British  re- 
jected the  modus  vlvendl  proposed  by  this 
Government,  and  the  attempt  to  lessen  the 
certa  nty  of  future  horrors  failed.  Tlie  Brit- 
ish Government.  In  refusing  to  consider  any 
deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
even  by  agreement,  was  not  onlv  blind  to  the 
strategic  advantage  to  be  gained  but  was 
Utterly  inconsistent  In  it^  own  practice,  for 
the  British  naval  authorities  had  violated 
more  rules  of  international  law  than  the 
Germans,  though  their  violations  were  net 
attended  by  such  dreadful  results  For  a  year 
and  a  half  we  had  made  protest  after  pro- 
test to  London  because  of  the  Illegal  prac- 
tices of  the  British  authorities  in  their  treat- 
ment of  American  commerce  and  in  their  dis- 
regard of  Ameilcan  rights  on  the  high  seas, 
and  these  controversies  were  in  progress  at 
the  very  time  that  the  proposal  of  the  United 
Stales  in  regard  to  submarine  warfare  was 
rejected  "  "■ 

One  po-ssible  explanation  for  Britain's  re- 
fusal which  Lansing  did  not  mention  was 
that  astute  foreign  policy  on  the  part  of 
Britain  would  not  have  permitted  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  modus  vlvendi  which  would 
have  lessened  the  bitterness  and  antagonism 
of  the  United  States  against  Germany  which 
the  submarine  warfare  fostered  The  sub- 
marine controversy  served  to  keep  American 
attention  centered  on  German  Infractions 
and  distracted  it  from  the  continual  British 
violations.  Further,  If  the  Allies  wanted  the 
United  States  in  the  war  at  all.  It  was  as  a 
belligerent  against  Germany  and  on  a  clean- 
cut  Issue  as  submarine  warfare — not  as  an 
aloof  third  party  who  might  be  in  a  very  stra- 
tegic position  at  the  peace  conference. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  here  that  the  Nether- 
lands Government  never  did  admit  armed 
merchantmen  to  Its  ports  In  a  long  and 
somewhat  bitter  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject between  the  British  and  Netherlands 
Government,  the  Netherlands  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  expressed  very  clearly.  In  a 
note  to  the  British  Government  en  April 
7,  1915.  the  position  of  his  government  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  armed  merchant- 
men, even  if  armed  for  defense  only,  to  Dutch 
ports — a  position  from  which  the  British 
Government  could  not  budge  them. 

"I  have  the  honor  •  •  •  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  the  Dutch  proclama- 
tion of  neutjallty  prohibits,  as  a  general  rule, 
belligerent  warships  as  well  as  vessels  assimi- 
lated to  warships  from  entering  Dutch  ports, 
roadsteads,  and  territorial  waters  As  far  as 
Dutch  territory  in  Europe  is  concerned,  this 
rule  admits  of  no  exception,  except  in  the 
case  of  damage  or  by  reason  of  stress  of 
weather 

"The  Queen's  Government  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  observation  of  a  strict  neutrality 
obliges  them  to  place  in  the  category  of  ves- 
sels ass-mllated  to  belligerent  warships  those 
merchant  ves.sels  of  the  belligerent  parties 
that  are  provided  with  an  armament  and 
that  con<^equently  would  be  capable  of  com- 
mitting acts  of  war." '• 

This  is  virtually  what  the  Wilson -Lansing 
modus  Vivendi  would  have  done  had  It  been 
put  into  operation. 

Linked  to  the  armed  merchantmen  Issue 
was  the  problem  of  Americans  traveling  on 
armed  belligerent  vessels,  of  Americans  trav- 
ellrg  on  belligerent  vessels  carrying  contra- 
band of  war.     At  the  time  of  the  sinking  of 
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the  Lusitania.  Bryan,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
raised  the  question  of  warning  Americans 
against  taking  passage  on  British  ships  pass- 
ing through  the  German  war  zone.  On  May 
10.  1915,  he  transmitted  a  note  to  Wilson 
concerning  this  matter  which  Lansing,  then 
Counselor  of  the  Department,  had  written 
Bryan . 

"May  9.  1915 

"Dear  ^*R  Secretary:  I  have  been  thinking 
over  ycur  suggestion  that  it  might  be  consid- 
ered that  Americans,  taking  passage  In  a 
British  vessel  bound  for  a  British  port  and 
passing  through  the  German  'war  zone,'  did 
so,  in  a  measure  at  least,  at  their  own  peril, 
and,  therefore,  were  not  entitled  to  the  full 
protection  of  this  Government. 

"After  carefully  considering  the  suggestion 
I  am  convinced  that  this  Gcvernment  is  in 
no  position  to  adopt  tl^at  view.  To  accept 
It  would  be  to  admit  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  duty  to  Its 
own  citizens  and  permitted  them  to  run 
risks  without  attempting  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so. 

"By  Its  note  to  the  German  Government 
on  February  10  this  Government  declared 
that  It  would  hold  Germany  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability for  loss  of  Am'erican  lives  and 
property  within  the  'war  zone  '  It  did  not 
discriminate  as  to  the  vessels  carrying  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  property.  If  it  intended  to 
discriminate,  it  was  its  manifest  duty  to  Its 
own  people  to  have  said  so.  and  to  have  l.ssued 
a  public  warning  to  them  to  keep  off  British 
ships  and  to  say  to  them,  "If  you  go.  you  go 
at  your  own  peril." 

"On  the  contrary,  this  Government  has  per- 
mitted in  silence  hundreds  of  American  citi- 
zens to  travel  by  British  steamships  crossing 
the  war  zone."  It  has  by  its  silence  allowed 
them  to  believe  that  their  Government  ap- 
proved and  would  stand  behind  them  In  case 
their  legal   rights   were   Invaded 

"I  do  not  see  how  this  Government  can 
avoid  the  responsibility  now  by  asserting 
that  an  American  in  traveling  by  a  British 
vessel  took  a  risk  which  he  should  not  have 
taken.  If  it  held  that  point  of  view.  It  should 
have  declared  It  at  the  time  It  protested 
against  the  'war  zone.' 

"The  Government  has  even  pone  further 
than  that.  When  the  German  Embassy  pub- 
lished Its  "warning"  (a  most  Improper  pro- 
ceeding dlplcmatically)  Just  prior  to  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Lusitania.  this  Government  con- 
tinued silent  It  did  not  even  then  advise 
Americans  not  to  sail  on  British  vessels.  It 
continued  to  allow  them  to  believe  that  the 
assertions  in  the  note  of  Februarv  10  were 
unconditional. 

"It  is  my  opinion  in  view  of  the  facts  that 
It  would  cau;se  general  public  condemnation 
and  indignant  criticism  In  thl'  country.  If  the 
Government  should  now  attempt  to  avoid 
vigorous  action  by  asserting  that  the  Ameri- 
cans drowned  by  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Lusitania  were  blamable  in  having  taken  pas- 
sage on  that  vessel  They  had  the  right  to 
rely  on  the  note  of  February  10,  and  thev  had 
the  right  to  expect  a  warning  from  their 
Government  if  it  considered  thai  it  could 
not  support  them  if  they  took  risks  by  going 
abroad  on  British  vessels 

"I  think  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  this  Gcvernment  to  take  a  position  so 
untenable  and  so  vulnerable  to  attack  if  It 
should  be  taken."'' 

Wilson's  comment  was: 

"May  11,  1915. 
"My  Dear  Mr  Secretary:  Mr.  Lansing's  ar- 
gument seems  to  me  unanswerable.  Even  if 
It  were  Just  to  take  the  position  that  a  warn- 
ing that  an  unlawful  and  outrageous  thing 
would  be  done  might  operate  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those 
who  issued  it,  so  far  as  our  citizens  were 
concerned.  It  Is  now  too  late  to  take  it      We 
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defined  our  position  at  the  outset  and  cannot 
alter  it — at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  affect';  the 
past"  « 

The  last  sentence  suggested  that  Wilson 
did  not  consider  future  action  along  the 
lines  of  such  a  warning  to  be  impossible 

Gerard,  our  Ambassador  to  Germanv.  won- 
dered, on  May  19  1915,  following  the  Lunt- 
tania  tragedy,  whether  it  would  be  "possible 
perhaps  to  arrange  that  if  Americans  Insist 
on  traveling  on  British  ships  that  these  ships 
shall  be  inspected  at  American  ports  belore 
sailing,  that  the  American  Government  shall 
then  cuarantee  both  that  the  ships  are  un- 
armed and  cany  no  contraband  of  war  and 
that  such  ships  shall  then  carry  dLstingui-h- 
Ing  flags  and  marks  and  be.  of  course,  subject 
to  the  usual  rules  as  to  visit  and  search  cap- 
ture and  destruction  by  enemy  vessels  but 
not  to  be  torpedoed  without  notice"'" 

In  a  memorandum  of  July  16.  1915  Cone 
Johnson,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  pointed  out  that  It  was  hardly  correct 
to  Insist  that  neutrals  possess  the  linlimited 
right  to  travel  on  merchant  ships  of  bel- 
ligerents carrying  contraband  and  munitions 
of  war: 

"•  •  •  The  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
overtake  and  destroy.  Insofar  as  neutrals  are 
concerned,  enemy  merchant  ships  carrying 
contraband  or  munitions  of  war  Is  to  be  ad- 
mitted. (Personally,  I  abhor  the  whole  con- 
ception of  war  which  comprehends  war  on 
private-owned  merchant  ships,  when  flying 
the  flag  of  the  enemy,  except  in  the  case  of 
munitions  and  supplies  of  war.  which  latter 
I  think  may  well  be  summarily  dispatched 
wherever  met  with.)  But  we  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  where  one  belligerent  insists 
that  Its  substantial  right  to  overtake  and 
destroy  enemy  ships  carrying  munitions  of 
war  with  which  to  attack  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
feated entirely  by  the  presence  on  such  ship 
of  neutral   passengers. 

"It  Is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  neutral 
has  the  right,  unlimited,  of  traveling  on 
merchant  ships  of  belligerents  carrying  con- 
traband and  munitions  of  war  k  neutral 
does  not  have  the  right  to  afford,  by  his  pres- 
ence, protection  to  such  a  ship  or  its  cargo, 
as  we  see  from  the  admitted  principle  by 
which  he  Is  required  to  abandon  the  ship 
when  overtaken  by  the  enemy— if^fforded 
opportunity  to  do  so  with  reasonabre  Bafety; 
his  right  consists  in  the  opportunity  to  leave 
the  ship  in  safety  before  it  is  sunk  His  pres- 
ence affords  no  legal  protection  to  the  ship 
or  its  cargo 

"The  concurring  right  of  the  belligerent  to 
take  and  destruy  enemy  ships  with  ih<  ir 
cargoes,  and  the  right  of  those  found  aboard 
to  be  taken  off  before  the  ship  is  destroyed, 
may  coexist  where  naval  warfare  is  conducted 
by  the  ordinary  ships  of  war.  but.  it  seems, 
this  Is  not  the  case  where  the  submarine  is 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  enemy  merchant- 
men. 

"I  pass  up  any  discussion  of  what  should 
be  made,  or  may  perhaps  finally  become, 
the  accepted  rule  of  inteniatlonal  law  re- 
specting the  operation  of  submarines  as  re- 
lating to  merchant  ships 

"The  question  arises.  Shall  consideration 
be  given  to  this  change  In  the  Instrumen- 
talities of  naval  warfare,  or  shall  we  coiitend 
for  the  right  of  our  nationals  to  use  any  and 
all  ships.  Including  those  flying  the  fiae  of 
Germany's  enemy  and  carrying  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  thereby,  In  a  measure  at  ieast, 
extending  protection  to  the  ship  and  its 
cargo  except  when  overtaken  by  an  ordinary 
warship  which  is  able  to  destroy  the  ship 
and  at  the  same  lime  furnish  means  o'  escape 
to  those  on  board? 

"It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  pro- 
tection Insisted  on  for  the  American  traveler 
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on  a  British  ship  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
may  also  be  demanded  for  the  American  citi- 
zen on  a  British  merchantman  loaded  at 
Liverpool  and  bound  for  Havre  with  a  full 
cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition  destined  for 
Immediate  delivery  to  the  troops  of  the  Allies 
In  the  trenches 

"Is  It  of  the  essence  of  the  right  of  an 
American  citizen  to  travel  in  European 
waters  that  he  be  allowed  to  take  passage  on 
any  and  all  of  the  ships  of  the  belligerents, 
whatever  may  be  their  cargo  or  destination? 
I  hardly  think  so.  If  abundant  facilities  are 
furnished  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  our  peo- 
ple in  European  waters  within  the  zone  of 
hostilities.  It  seem.3  to  me  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  any 
American  citizens  who  might  prefer  a  ship 
of  the  enemy  carrying  munitions  of  war  into 
the  zone  of  hostilities 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  In  the  correspondence  with 
Great  Britain  respectin£  consideration  to  be 
given  to  the  momentous  changes  In  the  con- 
ditions and  means  of  warfare.  I  am  Impressed 
with  the  idea  that  if  Germany  will  reprobate 
the  destructior  of  innocent  lives  through  the 
attack  of  its  submarine  upon  the  Lusitania 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  sinking,  we 
should  not  close  the  door  to  the  considera- 
tion of  profKJsals.  if  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable, for  setting  aside  an  adequate  number 
of  ships  upon  which  our  people  may  take 
passage  and  travel  unmolested  In  European 
waters,  those  ships  not  to  carry  mixed  cargoes 
of  babies  and  bullets. 

"(s)      Johnson."-'" 

And  later,  on  June  24,  1915,  Gerard  cabled: 

"*  •  *  I  think  the  feeling  between 
America  and  Germany  will  be  helped  to  a 
better  understanding  if  you  can  assure  me 
that  President  will  come  out  and  endeavor  to 
secure  nonshipment  of  arms  and  ammunition 
on  these  passenger  ships  and  allow  me  to 
convey  this  informally  to  foreign  office.  The 
peace  party  is  having  a  hard  time  and  will 
receive,  I  hope,  some  encouragement  from  our 
side."  -' 

To  Wilson,  Gerard's  suggestions  seemed  "to 
be  entirely  unwise,  or,  at  the  least.  Impossible 
of  acceptance""  Wilson  always  maintained 
the  position,  with  respect  to  our  relations 
with  Germany,  that  we  could  do  nothing  to 
surrender  or  compromise  in  any  way  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens. 

However,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
felt  quite  differently  about  such  a  defense  of 
American  rgihts.  A  large  group  in  Congress, 
like  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Bryan, 
wondered  whether  the  desire  of  a  compara- 
tively few  Americans  to  travel  on  belligerent 
ships  through  war  zones  should  be  permitted 
to  risk  the  Involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  a  bloody  war.  Congressional  disturbance 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  relations 
with  the  belligerents  Is  reflected  In  a  letter 
from  Lansing  to  Wilson  of  December  21,  1915: 

"My  Dxar  Mr.  PRssrorNT:  I  had  a  long  con- 
versation this  afternoon  with  Senator  Stone 
In  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  belligerent 
countries,  and  I  am  disturbed  at  his  attitude. 
He  clearly  indicated  after  we  had  talked 
awhile  that  he  thought  that  we  were  bearing 
too  severely  upon  the  Teutonic  allies  and 
were  not  pressing  Great  Britain  as  strongly 
as  we  should  in  Insisting  upon  observance  of 
our  trade  rights.  When  I  suggested  that  loss 
of  life  seemed  to  me  to  require  more  drastic 
treatment  than  loss  of  property,  he  replied 
that  they  both  Involved  rights.  I  said  to  him 
that  the  right  of  life  was  an  inherent  right, 
the  loss  of  which  could  never  be  indemnified, 
but  that  the  right  of  property  was  a  legal 
right,  which  could  be  fully  remedied  by  an 
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Indemnity.  I  could  see.  however,  that  this  in 
no  way  satisfied  him.  for  he  then  referred  to 
German  babies  dying  because  Great  Britain 
would  not  allow  us  to  send  them  condensed 
milk,  and  followed  it  up  with  dyes,  poTa.-h, 
etc.,  etc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  pos.sible  as 
soon  as  you  return  to  Washington  to  ask 
Senator  Stone  to  come  and  see  you  and  see  H 
something  cannot  be  done  to  change  his  at- 
titude, as  it  will  otherwi.=e  make  the  situa- 
tion one  which  will  be  hard  to  handle.  I  do 
not  think  the  ca^e  one  which  permits  much 
delay."  '• 

To  which  Wilson  replied: 

"Hot  Springs,  Va  ,  December  24.  1915 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Sex-retary:  This  is  indeed 
not  a  little  disturbing,  but  I  think  it  comes 
from  other  quarters  than  the  Senator's  own 
personal  thinking  It  makes  House  s  errar.d 
all  the  more  pressing  and  opportune  I  shall 
have  a  talk  with  the  Senator  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  after  my  return  and  shall 
try  my  best  to  make  the  situation  as  a  wnole 
so  clear  to  him  that  he  will  take  our  view 
of  it  "  " 

A  tremendou-My  powerful  movement  In  fa- 
vor of  warning  American  citizens  atjalnst 
taking  passage  on  these  belligerent  ships  de- 
velop?d  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  based  on 
the  as.sumption  that  if  Amer:canE  didn't  in- 
sist on  traveling  on  belligerent  ships  m  the 
war  zone  "they  would  not  be  drowned  and 
the  submarine  dispute  with  Germany  wnuld 
lapse  "  ■"'  Senator  Gore  and  Representative 
McLemore  introduced  resolutions  in  Febru- 
ary Of  1916  designed  to  warn  American  citi- 
zens against  traveling  on  armed  bellicerent 
vessels,  and  the  battle  was  on  ■■* 

The  climax  of  the  drama  came  durlr.s  the 
week  of  February  21.  1916.  Cclonel  Houses 
biographer.  Professor  Seymour,  gives  an  in- 
teresting account: 

"The  President  dared  to  risk  ht.s  national 
leadership  on  the  issue,  for  he  faced  wh^t 
seemed  for  the  moment  an  open  revolt  of 
Congress  led  by  his  own  party  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  virtually  served 
notice  upon  him  that  unless  he  would  warn 
American  citizens  that  they  must  not  take 
passage  on  armed  ships,  the  House  it.=elf 
would  issue  such  a  warning  in  the  fcrm  of 
a  resolution.  Such  a  resolution  was  actually 
presented  by  Jeff  McLemore  of  Texas'. 
Champ  Clark.  Speaker  of  the  House,  led  a  del- 
egation to  interview  the  President  and  told 
him  that  it  would  be  carried  2  to  1.  Senator 
Stone,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rf^laticns 
Committee,  insisted  that  unle;^  Wilson 
yielded,  he  would  be  repudiated  by  his  own 
party:  and  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  presented  m 
the  Senate  a  resolution  s.milar  to  McLe- 
more's  "  '■ 

The  Lansing  appointment  books  contain 
this  significant  entry  on  February  25    1916: 

"Monday  night  many  Members  of  tlie  Hcu'^e 
were  informed  that  the  President  desired  war 
with  Germany  This  followed  an  interview 
between  the  President,  Senators  Stone  and 
Kern,  and  Representative  Flood  On  Tuesday 
the  House  was  seething.  Wednesday  and 
Tliursday  it  was  the  same  Opposition  to  war 
developed  considerable  strength  Thur-day 
night  the  President  sent  a  letter  to  Senator 
Stone  Friday  the  conditions  were  less  hys- 
terical." ■» 
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Again  we  must  recall  that  Colonel  House 
had  Just  then  completed  negotiating  tlie  fa- 
moiis  House-Grey  agreement  (dlsctiSsed  In 
next  chapter),  which  contemplated  inteiven- 
tlon  by  the  United  States  in  the  war  Judg- 
ing from  the  Lansing  date-book  entry  the 
letter  which  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Fcreign  Relations  Committee,  wrote 
the  President  on  February  24.  1916,  and  the 
newspaper  comment  at  the  time,'"  it  seems 
apparent  that  the  President  must  have  given 
the  congressional  leaders  with  whom  he 
talked  some  hint  of  the  high  diplomacy  he 
was  carrying  on  and  a  suggestion  that  he  was 
capable  of  conducting  this  Government's  for- 
eign relations  without  congressional  guidance. 

In  any  case,  Wilson  realized  that  he  must 
deal  a  death  blow  to  the  Gore-McLemore 
movement  and  the  powerful  sentiment  which 
it  represented  He  wTote  his  famous  letter  of 
February  24.  1916.  to  Senator  Strne  in  which 
he  pointed  out  that  the  honor  and  self- 
resp-ct  of  the  Nation  would  not  ptrm.t  any 
abridgment  or  denial  of  American  rights* 

Perhaps  this  did  not  apply  to  American 
rights  of  trade,  which  the  British  had  sc  con- 
sistently dis-egarded,  concerning  which  this 
Government  had  mildly  (deliberately  so.  ac- 
cording to  Lansing)  protested,  but  In  respect 
to  which  It  actually  contented  Itself  with  re- 
serving its  rights  In  the  matter.  To  have 
warned  Americans  against  traveling  on  armed 
belligerent  vessels  In  order  thereby  to  lessen, 
perhaps  remove,  the  danger  of  war  on  the 
United  States  from  the  German  submarine 
menace  would  not  have  been  any  more  funda- 
mental temporary  suspension  of  American 
rights — the  right  to  travel  freely — than  was 
the  accepted  suspension  of  American  rights 
of  trade,  which  the  British  flagrantly  violated 
on  the  grounds  of  the  exigencies  of  war. 
However,  a.s  House  wrote  Wilson  as  early  as 
May  25.  1915: 

"•  *  •  but  I  feel  that  our  position  with 
the  Allies  is  somewhat  different,  for  we 
are  bound  up  more  or  less  In  their  suc- 
cess    •     •     •. "  ■*' 

A  letter  of  February  29.  1916.  from  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  in  Berlin  to  Lansing  and  House 
expresses  i-uccinctly  the  German  reaction  to 
the  United  States'  attitude  on  these  two  Im- 
portant Issues — armed  merchantmen  and 
warning  Americans  to  keep  off  armed  bel- 
ligerent ships: 

■■*  *  •  I  think  Germany  was  about  to 
offer  to  sink  no  merchant  ships  without  no- 
tice and  putting  crews,  etc..  in  safety.  If 
England  would  disarm  merchant  ships;  but 
now,  sinoe  the  President's  letter  to  S'one. 
both  the  Chancelor  and  Von  Jagow  say  they 
are  convinced  America  has  a  secret  under- 
standing with  England  and  that  nothing  can 
be  arranged     •••••«! 

The  Chancelor  and  Von  Jagow  were  not 
mistaken 

All  of  the  problems  dlsctissed  in  this  chap- 
ter which  faced  the  administration  in  the 
years  1914-17  with  respect  to  our  neutrality 
policy  are  still  in  an  unsettled  state.  The 
rules  of  submarine  warfare  remain  undeter- 
mined The  last  war  illustrated  that  sub- 
marines oould  not  apply  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  International  law  with  respect  to 
visit  and  tearch  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  attack.s  of  merchantmen  armed  osten- 
sibly for  defensive  purprses.  However,  the 
Allies  nefer  admitted  that,  and  although 
Lansing  aaid  Wilson  did,  informally.  In  their 
modus  Vivendi  described  In  this  chapter,  the 
Un'ted  States  did  not  formallv  do  so  It  still 
remains  for  this  country  to  decide  whether.  In 
case  of  a  war.  it  will  consider  armed  mer- 
chantmen as  warships  to  be  treated  as  such 
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or  as  merchantmen  with  access  to  American 
ports,  fret<lom  of  the  seas,  etc  ,  as  we  con- 
sidered them  during  the  last  war.  alth.  ugh 
the  Lanslng-Wil.-on  modus  vivendi  suggested 
that  they  be  treated  as  auxiliary  cruisers. 
Linked  to  this  Is  the  question  of  forbidding 
American  citizens  to  travel  on  such  armed 
beUigerent  vessels  as  passengers  or  as  crew, 
and  the  misuse  of  the  American  flag  by  mer- 
chant vessels.  All  of  these  problems  are  most 
Important  in  the  consideration  of  permanent 
neutrality  legislation. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  BIRMINGHAM    (  ALA  ) 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr,  President,  I 
a.'-k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressioxal 
Record  an  article  from  the  Birmingham 
News  of  October  3,  which  contains  the 
decision  by  Judge  T.  A.  Murphree.  judge 
of  the  United  States  Di.?tr:ct  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Alabama,  basod 
upon  a  petition  to  require  the  t!  V.  A. 
to  establish  its  principal  office  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  Mu.-^cle  Shoals, 
Ala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnttd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Birmingham    (Ala.)   News  of 
October  3.  1341 1 
Petition  to  Transfeti  HEArxjvARTERs  of  T.  V. 
A   TO  Shoals  Area  Denied — Main  Office  to 
Remain  in  Te.nnessee.  Ruling  of  Federal 
Judge  Murphrte 

Proceedings  brought  by  a  group  of  north 
Alabama  citizens  to  force  removal  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority's  principal  offices 
from  Knoxville  to  Muscle  Shoals  were  lost  in 
Federal  court  Friday  when  Judge  T  A.  Mur- 
phree granted  a  defense  mot.on  to  dismiss 
the  case.  The  court  held  the  plaintiffs  had 
failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action  and  that  it 
was   without   Jurisdiction. 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  .section  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  which  provides 
that  "the  corporation  shall  maintain  its  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Muscle 
Shoals."  It  ai^ked  thj  court  to  Issue  a  de- 
claratory judgment  holding  that  the  Author- 
ity and  Its  directors  are  not  complying  with 
the  act. 

The  plaintiffs  were  Hariy  J  Frahn.  J.  C 
Harris.  J.  F.  Gammon.  C.  W.  Eaves.  Sam 
Gattman,  W.  O.  Graham,  J  N  Enoch,  J  F.  As- 
bell,  S.  A.  Hovaier.  E.  L.  Stanley,  and  H  C. 
King,  all  of  whom  are  citizens,  taxpayers,  and 
residents  of  communities  near  Muscle  Shoals. 
The  proceedings,  filed  several  months  ago, 
named  as  defendants  the  Authority  and  Har- 
court  Morgan,  David  A  Llllenthal,  and  James 
P.  Pope,  Its  three  directors. 

"The  jaetltlon  chsrges  thnt  'he  defendants 
maintain  only  a  small  building  and  office  force 
near  Muscle  Shoals,"  Judge  Murphree's  opinion 
said,  "that  its  principal  office,  as  well  as  its 
principal  place  of  business,  is  maintained  at 
Kncxvillr  and  at  cthor  points  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  that  the  office  maintained  by 


defendants  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  maintained 
as  a  subterfuge  and  that  such  conduct  con- 
stitutes an  evasion  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

FAILED  TO  STATE  CLAIM 

"Defendants  have  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss 
the  petition  for  failure  to  state  a  claim  rely- 
ing upon  two  grounds.  (1)  Lack  of  legal  in- 
ttiest  In  the  plaintiffs  to  demand  Judicial 
relief;  (2)  lack  of  Judicial  powtr  to  control  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment within  matters  of  the  primary  Juris- 
diction of  the  latter. 

"That  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  m 
actuality  maintains  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness and  its  general  headquarteis  in  the  Stale 
of  Tennessee  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. •  •  •  The  court  feels  constrained  to 
say  there  may  have  been  an  interpretation 
placed  upon  the  quoted  provision  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  which  was  not  in- 
tended when  the  act  was  adopted  by  Congre&s, 
and  doubtlessly  the  selection  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
very  greatly  Influenced  the  adopted  interpre- 
tation.    •     •     • 

"The  Constitution  limits  the  exercise  of  the 
Judicial  power  to  "cases  and  controver- 
^^"^ "  *  *  *  The  controversy  must 
he  •  •  *  definite  and  concrete  touch- 
ing the  legal  relationship  of  parties  having 
adverse  legal  interest  •  .  .  Ylie  plain- 
tiffs allegf  the  violation  of  no  personal  con- 
tract nor  any  injury  affecting  their  personal 
financial  rights,    •     •     • 

"It  might  be  argued  ihat  If  the  office  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  removed 
from  Tennessee  to  north  Alabama  thousands 
Of  dollars  would  be  spent  in  the  Muscle 
Shoals  area,  and  that  necessarily  the  plain- 
tiffs, as  citizens  of  that  community,  would 
benefit  in  the  general  Increase  of  tlie  welfare 
of  the  community.  The  matter  wotUd  be  r.ot 
only  one  of  personal  interest  but  of  general 
and  public  interest. 

"This  principle  has  been  recognized  in  many 
State  courts  as  applied  to  the  relationship  of 
the  taxpayer  and  citizens  of  a  State,  county, 
or  municipal  government,  and  the  matter  of 
municipal  or  State  expenditures  of  funds  or 
improvements.  The  doctrine  has  been  repudi- 
ated as  between  citizens  of  a  particular  State 
and  Federal  authorities  or  administrative 
agencies.  The  courts  have  uniformly  denied 
sufficient  legal  Interest  in  private  citizens,  as 
such,  to  enjoin  or  compel  the  acts  of  Federal 
agencies  based  purely  on  a  showing  of  public 
Interest  and  not  a  direct  and  Immediate 
financial  Interest." 
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Mr.  MURRAY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D..  director 
of  the  department  of  .<5ocial  action  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  on 
the  subject  Religion  as  the  Foundation 
of  Freedom.  The  address  was  delivered 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
on  September  29.  1941. 


A 1627 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows: 

There  are  three  important  prerequiMtes  of 
freedom:  namely,  freedcm  of  the  will  the 
dignity  of  personality,  and  the  equality  of 
human  persons.  All  these  postulates  are"  de- 
pendent for  their  logical  force  and  practical 
effectiveness  upon  the  teaching  of  religion. 

Freedom  of  the  will  is  Icgicallv  necessary 
for  all  other  freedoms  A  m»n  who  rejects 
It,  a  man  who  does  not  believe  thnt  he  has 
power  to  choose  between  alternatives  be- 
tween doing  and  not  doing,  cannot  logically 
believe  in  the  existence  of  pohtical  civil  or 
economic  freedom. 

Disbelievers  in  freedom  of  the  will  cannot 
logically  use   words  of   moral  condemnation 
against    the    destroyers    of    political    or   civil 
liberty.    They  cannot  ratlonallj  denounce  the 
rape  of  Poland  or  the  liquidation  of  millions 
of   citizens   of  Soviet    Russia.     Their   Judg- 
ment    upon    those    outrages    ctnnot    go    fur- 
ther than  this:  "It's  too  bad  that  Hitler  and 
Stalin   were  inevitably  compelled   by  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  to  conquer  and  to  kill 
We  cannot  really  blame  them  any  more  than 
we  blame  a   mad   dog  that  attacks  human 
beings,  or  a  swollen  river  that  destroys  prop- 
erty and  lives.       Obviously   thase  evil   effects 
do  not  imply  moral  guilt  in  the  dog  or  the 
river.     Similarly,   the   destruction   of  Poland 
and  the  assassination  and  starvation  of  Rus- 
sian citizens,  do  not  indicate  moral  gu:lt  in 
Hitler  and    Stalin.     We   must    appraise   their 
conduct     in     terms     not     of     blame     but     of 
regret  " 

It  may  be  objected  that  determ:nist.<:  are 
not  always  logical,  that  ihev  can  and  do  ig- 
nore the  compulsions  of  logic  and  reason  when 
they  are  confronted  with  conduct  which  is 
abhorrent  to  their  ethical  perceptions  Un- 
doubtedly this  happens.  When  determlnitta 
put  logic  aside  and  fellow  their  native  in- 
tuitions, they  can  condemn  injustice  as  elo- 
quently as  do  the  believers  in  psychclogual 
freedom,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  their  in- 
tellectual integrity.  Sooner  or  Inter,  thev  will 
discover  the  contradiction  in  their  thinking 
and  will  become  Incapable  of  moral  indigna- 
tion against  the  Hitlers,  the  Stalins,  or  the 
Mussollnls. 

This  mental  and  moral  confusion  Is  even 
now  widely  exhibited  in  relation  to  interna- 
tional affairs.  Men  and  women  who  reject 
the  "historical  materialism'  of  Karl  Marx  do 
not  hesitate  to  accept  that  milder  but  less 
logical  form  of  determinism  which  underlies 
such  figurative  and  foggy  phrases  as  "the  wave 
Of  the  future"  or  the  "irresistible  trend  of 
history."  They  accept,  however  reluctantly. 
the  Implication  that  "nothing  can  be  dene 
about  Hitler."  If  they  had  a  fundamental 
hold  upon  the  fact  of  free  will,  or  if  they 
possessed  what  the  late  Justice  Cardozc  called 
"that  robust  conr.mon  sense  which  asj-umes 
the  freedom  of  the  will  as  a  working  hypothe- 
sis," they  wotild  never  be  fooled  bv  su^h 
shallow  catchwords  nor  succum.b  to  such  in- 
sidious defeatism.  They  would  retain  and 
fight  for  the  conviction  that  the  triumph  of 
tyranny  Is  never  inevitable,  so  long  as  men 
of  courage  enjoy  freedom  of  choice. 

■V^Tiat  Is  the  relation  of  re'.lgicn  to  all  this? 
To  what  extent  is  religion  at  the  basis  of  this 
postulate  which  we  call  free  will  ?  This  is  the 
connection:  All  the  great  religions,  at  least 
all  those  of  the  western  world,  assume  and 
assert  that  the  human  will  is  free.  They  all 
maintain  that  if  tlie  will  be  noit  free,  inno- 
cence and  guilt  Ue-^ert  and  demerit,  pra:se 
and  blame,  have  no  meaning.  In  creating 
and  keeping  alive  the  behef  in  free  will,  reli- 
gion has  exercised  vastly  more  influence  than 
all  other  social  forces  combined. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  postulates  of 
freedom  are  closely  Interrelated.  They  are: 
The  moral  dignity  of  the  hum.an  person  and 
the  essential  equality  of  all  pe:*sons.  Being 
an  eiement.-iiy  concept,  the  d  gnlty  of  per- 
sonality is  not  susceptible  of  strict  deflnitlon. 
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However,  Its  meaning  can  be  made  clearer 
by  synonymous  expressions.  Human  dignity, 
the  dignity  of  perscnality.  means  that  m^m 
has  Intrinsic  w.Tth,  that  he  is  intrinsicrUly 
Bacrcd.  tha;,  in  Kant's  fine  phra  e,  he  is  "an 
end  in  himself,"  and  that  he  is  never  to  be 
treated  as  a  me:e  means  or  in:t:u~cnt  to  any 
other  end  wh-^t-uever. 

Human  ci:gn;ty  is  best  uncierstocd  when  It 
is  associated  w;"h  the  tvi-m  ■■ri?hts  "  Man 
possesses  n?hrs  bt cause  of  his  rr.oral  d.5r.;'y 
as  a  person  An:;ria:.~  are  not  persons;  h;-u.e 
thev  have  r.c  n-ii'o.  While  tiie  use  at  rignts 
may  b.'  prevenrea  by  fjrce,  tha  lights  thc.n- 
sel'.e.,  canr.ot  be  de.-troyed  or  taken  av.ay 
either  by  ores  fello-.vmcn  or  by  governments. 
In  Cher  word?,  men  are  endowed  vv.th 
natural  rights — rights  which  are  born  with 
their,  and  remain  as  long  as  life  remains. 

F.;-  our  present  purpose,  natural  riv;hts 
may  be  describ.~d  as  moral  cla::n«  tc  th'^se 
spii;res  of  a:tiun  which  are  necessary  fur  the 
we.l.ire  of  the  individual  and  the  deveUp- 
meut  of  his  personality.  Chief  aniong  t:;em 
are  the  rigl:is  lo  life,  to  personal  integrity, 
to  economic  cppc.rtunity,  tj  pr:  porty.  to  'a 
reasonable  minimum  of  tducation.  to  "the  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  cpmion,  to  the  p.ac- 
tice  a  rel.glcu.-  worship,  and  to  mem'oer-h  p 
In  aoSOCiatLons,  As  political  group^f,  men 
have  a  natural  right  to  detcim.tne  the  form 
of  gcvernmient  under  wliich  they  shall  live 
and  the  persons  who  shall  rule  ever  them. 

The  bearing  of  natural  rights  upt;n  free- 
dom is  obviras.  Since  rights  are  claim.;  to 
spheres  cf  acticn,  they  imply  freed  m  within 
these  spheres  Each  cf  the  specific  ngnts 
enumerated  abive  connotes  a  specific  kind 
of  freedom.  These  freedoms  comprise:  Im- 
munity from  physical  restraint  and  attaclc; 
Immunity  from  physical  interference  and 
oppressive  contracts  in  pursuit  of  livelih'jcd; 
immunity  from  physical  and  legal  interfer- 
ence in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of 
physical  goods;  freedom  to  m.cve  about  from 
place  to  place  or  from  Job  to  Jcb;  freedom  of 
speech,  writing,  assem.bly,  and  worship;  free- 
dom cf  association  and  organization,  and  im- 
munity froni  political  subjection  and  cp- 
pre-slcn. 

No^'.  it  Is  religion  that  has  been  mainly  in- 
strum.ental  in  disseminating  and  ke:'ping 
alive  the  doctrines  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
Individual,  of  human  rights,  and.  consequent- 
ly, of  rational  freedom.  Religion  has  incul- 
catpd  these  doct-lnes  chiefly  thr:,ush  its 
teaching  on  the  creation  and  spiritual  na- 
ture cf  man  Religion  proclaim.-,  that  man 
was  created  in  the  Image  and  likeness  of  Gcd. 
and  that  he  ;s  something  m.ore  than  an  ani- 
mal, since  he  possesses  a  spiritual  and  Im- 
mortal soul.  If  the  soul  of  man  be  directly 
derived  or  evolved  from  the  soul  of  some 
long-defunct  anim^al,  whether  denominated 
an  ape  or  an  anthropoid,  then,  of  course,  m.an 
has  no  intrirsic  worth  or  sacredness.  If  the 
Creator  did  net.  at  some  staj^e  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  breathe  into  the  first  man  a 
living  soul,  then  is  the  human  being  no  m.ore 
sacred  than  an  ape  or  an  anthropoid.  Then 
may  any  person  reasonably  be  treated  ss  a 
mere  m^ans  either  to  the  state  or  to  any  per- 
son or  group  who  possess  the  requisite  phy- 
sical power. 

The  third  postulate  m.entitmed  above,  the 
equ.ility  of  a.l  persons.  Is  complementary  to 
the  second.  If  all  persons  are  of  Intrinsic 
worth,  then  all  are  equal  In  this  respect.  In 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
"all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights  ••  All  have  equal  moral  claims  to  be 
rega'-ded  as  persons,  equal  natural  rights,  and 
equal  claims  to  those  spheres  of  action  which 
are  necessary  for  life  and  the  development  of 
personality.  Throughout  history,  this  postu- 
late has  been  the  most  efiective  barrier  to 
laws  and  social  practices  which  would  dis- 
criminate against  racial  minorities  and  other 
weak  social  (jroups.  It  has  also  been  the 
most  effective  force  In  educating,  stimulat- 
ing, and  persioading  men  to  struggle  for  con- 


ditions cf  social  equalit]'  To  be  sure,  the 
doctrine  of  human  equa'ity  ha^  not  succeed- 
ed in  estabiishing  these  conditions  every- 
where, nor  have  the  pro:essors  of  the  doc- 
trine aiv,ay;.  appl'pd  it  in  full  measure  to  the 
situati.::ns  which  tht  y  controlled.  These  fail- 
ures are  hum.an.  eau.-cd  by  prejudice,  selfish- 
n-s..  lack  of  chanty,  an.i  inability  to  draw 
the  necps=ary  practical  ccnclusions  from  ac- 
cepted premi.-es.  Nevertheless,  the  amount 
or  achieteri  huinan  equal.ty  is  vastly  greater 

than  it  wctikl  have  been  1.'  the  dignity  of  per- 
sonality haci  net  been  widely  accepted  and 
cherished 

A  fourth.  thGiish  less  basic,  postulate  of 
freedom  is  the  principle  cf  fraternity,  broth- 
tily  lev-,  or  charity.  Since  all  perlons  have 
ir-.tri.'.ic  worth,  since  they  are  ail  morally 
equal,  re  i.-on  tle.r.ands  that  they  should  be  so 
regarded  by  their  fellows  Men  should  love 
their  neltJibcrs  as  themselves,  as  persons  hav- 
ing the  same  di?n!ty,  the  same  rights,  and 
the  same  neccis  One  of  the  greatest  of  their 
ne°ds  is  freedom,  imm.urity  from  arbitrary 
interference  in  tho.=  "  activities  which  are 
e.:-.-enfiai  to  life  and  the  development  of  per- 
sonality. On  the  other  hand,  the  principle 
cf  fraternal  love  ;:reatly  strengthens  in  prac- 
tice the  principles  cf  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man equality. 

Wheth.?r  the  postulate  cf  brotherly  love  be 
accepted  m  its  supernatural  sense  or  from 
mcrtly  natural  mrtive.s,  its  beneficent  im- 
portance for  treed :m  and  the  struggle  for 
freedom  is  incalculai:lc  A:  u  most  of  its 
prevalence,  force,  and  ap;;eal  is  and  always 
has  been  due  to  the  ter-ching  of  religion. 
While  otlier  religions  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  Christianity  ha?  be-n  the  most  effec- 
tive influence.  By  way  cl  summarizing  the 
effect  of  Christianity  upor  the  postulates  of 
freedom,  I  quote  the  following  s'la-ement 
from  the  apostolic  letter  cf  Pope  Pius  XI,  to 
the  Catholic  University  ol  America.  October 
1933:  "Christian  teaching  alone,  in  its  ma- 
jestic integrity,  can  give  full  meaning  and 
compelling  motive  to  the  c;.  mar:d  for  human 
rights  and  libertir-s  becai-?  it  alone  gives 
worth  and  dignity  to  hun  an   personality." 


John  Hanson  of  Mulberry  Grove 


EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 


OF     INOI.^NA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Octobcy  13,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  CORNELI/.  E   KREMTR  AND 
ANN  KREMER  POST 


Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr,  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimcu.s  consent  to  have  pnnrtd  in 
tlie  Record  a  letter  from  Cornelit\  E. 
Kreiner  and  Ann  Krerier  Post  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Straubinger,  Assistant  Libra- 
rian, United  States  SenUe  Library,  for- 
warding a  copy  of  a  bock  entitled  ""John 
Hanson  of  Mulberry  GrDve," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  * 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  26.  I'jil. 
Mr.  George  W.  Straubingeu. 

Assistant  Librarian,  United  States  Senate 
Library.  Capitol  Builling.  Washington 
D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:    In   keeping   with    what    we   feel 
would  have  been  the  wish  cf  the  late  J  Bruce 


Kremer.  author  and  lawyer,  and  a  true  de- 
vote* of  American  principles  of  liberty,  we 
are  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  his  book. 
John  Hanson  of  Mulberry  Grove. 

W*  believe  thar  In  these  serious  and 
trouHed  times.  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
to  consider  the  life  of  a  foremost  patriot  and 
leadar  of  the  colonial  times  when  our  coun- 
try ^«as  making  its  struggle  for  Independence. 
It  Is  a  reminder  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning we  have  cherished  liberty  above  all  else 
and  that  by  the  courageous  action  and  sacri- 
fice ai  Americans  like  John  Hanson,  we  have 
beenlable  to  maintain  our  freedom, 

PlMtse  accept  the  book  as  a  gift  to  your  li- 
brary from  the  estate  of  J.  Bruce  Kr  mer 
With' the  hope  that  it  will  Inspire  in  those 
who  imay  chance  upon  it  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  liberties  established  and 
mad4  secure  by  the  sincere  and  valiant  patri- 
ots df  the  Revolution. 
Sincerely, 

CORNEXTA  E    Kr.EMER. 

Anne  Krzmeh  Post. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsy-vanii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.JCSFPHF.GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TKE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monduy,  October  13.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TIME   MAGAZINE 


Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  had  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  su- 
preme court  of  my  native  State.  Penn- 
sylvania, I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Recced  an  editorial  from  the  weekly 
paper  Time  for  October  13.  1941,  dealing 
with  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Frona  Time  magazine  for  October  13.  1941) 

I  PHn-ADELPHlA  STOaT 

Philadelphia  Is  famed  for  dead  heroes,  deli- 
cate locd.  and  municipal  mismanagement. 
Last  Week  it  got  a  new  dead  hero  and  a  new 
delicacy.  The  hero:  Samuel  von  Pufendorf. 
The  tlellcacy:  Bologna.  The  municipal  mis- 
management was  still  right  there. 

For  57  years  a  Republican  machine  has 
ruled  and  ruined  Philadelphia  The  police 
force  has  been  undermanned,  street  lights 
failed,  water  out  of  taps  has  been  so  noisome 
that  citizens  took  their  drinking  water  from 
springs.  (Time.  January  8.  1940  )  Latest 
chapter  in  the  Philadelphia  story  went  back  to 
New  Year's  Day,  1940.  when,  amid  the  jingling 
of  Philadelphia's  mummers'  parade,  Robert 
Eneas  Lamberton  was  sworn  in  as  the  city's 
new  mayor.  Mr.  Lamberton.  a  Republican  but 
a  nice  one  (gardening  In  Germantown.  cards 
at  the  crusted  Union  League  Club),  did  what 
he  could.  He  replaced  worn-out  motorized 
equipment,  enlarged  the  police  force,  got  the 
W.  P.  A  to  promise  to  fix  the  lights.  Last 
summer  he  was  getting  around  to  the  water 
Bystera  when  he  suddenly  died 

There  was  no  question  of  his  successor; 
Bernard  Samuel,  short,  swart,  slick  ward  poli- 
tician, who  had  long  ago  got  himself  elected 
to  the  Philadelphia  City  Council.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  he  automatically  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mayor's  office. 

Samuel  comfortably  settled  down  to  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Lamberton's  4-year  term.    But  the 
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watchful  DemocratB,  their  senses  sharpened 
by  hunger,  saw  their  chance  and  leaped  .n. 
The  city  charter  specifici  !ly  said  a  mavoralty 
vacancy  must  be  filled  at  the  next  election 

The  Democrat*  demanded  that  Philadelphia 
vote  for  a  mayor  at  the  elections  next  month 
The  argument   flnaUy  went   to  the  State  su- 
phere  court  (all  Republican). 

Last  week  the  justices  came  out  of  their 
huddle  There  were  no  nominees  for  the 
office,  they  triumphantly  declared,  and  no 
legal  way  to  name  any  That  a  city  of 
1.014.128  registered  voters  could  hold  a  write- 
in  election  and  "s'ilect  a  mayor  by  such  a 
plurality  or  majority  as  will  fairly  express 
the  public  will  is  a  manifest  absurdity " 
When  the  application  of  a  law  is  manifestly 
absurd,  the  law  should  br  Invalidated  The 
Court  cited  many  a  legal  authority  for  that 
principle  Among  them:  Samuel  von  Pufen- 
dorf 

Baron  Samuel  von  Pufendorf.  a  German 
lawyer  who  died  In  1694.  had  once  made  a 
pointed  citation  from  th.'  laws  of  Bologna 
that  the  rule  "whoever  crew  blood  in  the 
streets  shotjld  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity"  should  not  exterd  to  the  surgeon 
"who  opened  the  veins  of  a  person  that  fell 
down  in  the  street  In  a  fit" 

The  Court  ruled  that  Phll.idelphia  could 
have  no  mayoralty  election  until  November 
4.  1943     Until  then  Mr  Samuel  was  In 

Democrats    declared    themselves    "amazed 
and  appalled,"    But  on  .seccnd  thought  they 
began  to  think  they  might  not  be  so  badly  off. 
If  they  had   been  able  to  elect  a  mayor!  the 
solidly  Republican   city  council    would   have 
hamstrung  him.  blamed  him  for  everything. 
Now  Mr.  Samuel  could  stew  in  his  own  Juice. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  Juice.    A  badly 
needed  »42  OOOOCO  sewage-disposal  project  had 
had  to  be  shelved  because  no  one  could  figure 
out  how  to  finance  it.    Local  piers  had  been 
Insultingly  called  fire  traps  by  a  member  of 
the  Bnti.sh  Purchasing  Commission.     Phila- 
delphians  had  become  such  Indifferent  citi- 
zens that  only  200  of  them  had  volunteered 
for   Jobs    as   air-raid    warde;is.   fire   watchers, 
etc      A  lanirtnd  district  defease  council  had 
met  once      Council  membe.s,  after  listening 
to  the  fears  of  wealthy  Main  Liners  that  their 
properties    would     be    overwhelmed    during 
air  raids  by  a  large   panic   population   from 
city  districts  Inhabited   by   "persons   of   for- 
eign birth"  had  adjourned  sine  die.     Water 
out   of   Philadelphia    taps  still   stank. 

Democrats  calculated  that  If  they  kept 
their  heads  down  until  194J  they  might  yet 
break  in.  They  figured  that  no  matter  how- 
Mr.  Samuel  sliced  it.  his  administration 
would  be  bologna— and  not  the  Bologna  to 
which  Baron  von  Pufendorf  and  the  Supreme 
Court  referred. 
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Can;;ress  .Alone  Can  Declare  War! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

•  'F    NFW    YORi. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 


Friday.  October  10,  1941 


RADIO     ADDRESS     OF     HON      HAMILTON 
FISH.    OF    NEW    VORK 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
grant fd  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  ever  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. October  7,  1S41: 


•■The  exclusve  power  to  declare  wa'  is 
vested  in  Congress  '  That  is  a  quotation 
from  page  36  of  the  Story  of  the  Constitution 
by  Sol  Bloom,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  A  further 
quotation  on  the  same  page  reads  as  foUows: 
"But  even  extreme  war  measures  must  be 
di.rected  toward  saving  the  CcnsUtuilon 
The  Government  cannot  under  the  exercise 
of  the  war  power,  extinguish  a  State  or  abol- 
ish  tho  Ctonstltutlcn." 

Mr  Bloom  in  writing  his  Story  of  the 
Constitution  which  has  had  very  wide  circu- 
lation especially  through  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  America,  based  these  statements  on 
the  specific  lancuage  of  the  Constitution  in 
Article  I.  section  8.  clause  11:  "The  Congrefes 
shaU  have  power  to  declare  war." 

Some  of  the  extreme  Interventionists  are 
now  urging  that  President  Roosevelt  should 
put  us  into  an  undeclared  war  This  ex- 
traordinary.  undemocratic,  and  un-American 
proposal  to  have  the  President  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  dictators  of  Europe  and  march 
In  the  foot.steps  of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  by  involving  an  entire  nation  In  war 
by  Executive  action,  raises  the  question  cf 
whether  we  still  believe  In  constitutional 
government  in  the  United  States. 

Do  these  war  makers,  small  in  number  but 
powerful  in  wealth,  influence,  and  position, 
actually  want  to  scrap  the  Constitution  andi 
have  President  Rocsevelt  project  us  Into  an 
undeclared  war  In  violation  cf  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  defiance  of  the  Congress  and  the 
will  of  80  percent  or  more  of  the  American 
people? 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  public 
official  who  has  taken  an  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  will  be 
a  party  to  destroying  it  by  urging  our  en- 
trance into  an  undeclared  war  Such  a  war 
Is  the  creation  of  totalitarian  nations  and  the 
negation  of  democracy  and  representative 
government. 

If  we  are  Involved  In  war  by  Presidential 
action.  In  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  It 
would  mean  the  end  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  America  and  the  death  knell  of 
our  freedom  end  free  Institutions. 

If  the  President  deliberately  tram.pled  upon 
the  war  powers  of  Congress,  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution.  It  would  make  a  mockery  and 
a  trave':ty  of  constitutional  government. 

If  we  permit  one  man  to  scrap  such  an 
Important  and  fundamental  constitutional 
provision,  the  whole  Constitution.  Including 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  with  lis  guaranties  of  free 
speech,  free  t lections,  freedom  of  the  press. 
and  freedom  of  religion,  would  be  reduced  to 
the  meaningless  status  of  the  constitution  of 
Soviet  Russia, 

It  hould  be  clear  to  every  thinking  Amer- 
ican citizen  that  the  United  States  is  not  In 
this  war  and  cannot  be  In  this  war  without  a 
specific  and  aSrmative  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress.  Those  interventionists  who 
tell  you  that  we  are  now  in  the  war  do  so 
simply  In  a  desperate  effort  to  shut  off  de- 
bate and  stifle  freedom  of  speech,  as  they 
realize  the  wef-kness  of  their  position.  They 
know  full  well  that  over  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  stay  out 
of  wrr.  and  that  this  opinion  prevails  In 
Congress  so  overwhelmingly  that  the  only 
chance  to  involve  us  in  the  eternal  wars  of 
Europe  and  Asia  would  be  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  challenge  such  leading  interventionists 
as  Wendell  Wlllkie.  John  W.  Davis.  Attorney 
General  Francis  Blddle.  and  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Black  and  Murphy,  both  of  whom 
have  been  making  srump  speeches  on  the  war 
issue,  to  state  publicly  whether  they  favor 
an  undeclared  war  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
siltut.on.  I  am  reluctant  to  believe  that  any 
one  of  these  International  lawyers  would  ap- 
prove of  the  campaign  now  being  waged  to 
put  this  Nation  into  an  undeclared  war  in 
defiance  of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple I  am  sure  that  none  of  them  will  ven- 
ture to  compare  a  war  with  Germany — with 


the  mightiest  f.i-my  in  the  wnr:d  ni  d  her 
allies— With  punitive  experiiticn>  a.-a.;  .;  -he 
Barbary  pirate.^  or  Nicaragua  or  Ha.t; 

There  can  be  no  unity  if  the  Pr.  ■^id-nt 
defies  the  Constitution  by  usurping  the  war- 
making  powers  of  Congress,  and  thrusts  us 
into  war  against  the  will  of  XOO  000  006  Amer- 
icans. 

If  we  are  forced  into  an  undeclarid  war 

then  I  shall  urge  that  the  war  m  ikers  m  the 
Cabinet   and  the  "four  freedoms."   or   princes 
of  privilege,  the  four   sens   of  the   President 
commissioned    as    officers    in    the    Armv    nni 
Navy  almost  with  no  traininc    be  plac.  d  cu 
the  first  destroyer, to  face  the  Japanese  Navy 
If  President  Roosevelt   want*   us   to  go  to 
war.    let    him    In    an    honest    and    honorable 
manner  and   in   the   American   wav  .iiate   his 
reasons   tc   the   Congress;    and   kt   tne   Con- 
gress, after  ample  debate,  vote  a  war  rt'solu- 
tion  up  or  down     I  am  convinced  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  vote  d-w-  a 
war  resolution   bv   more    than   a   3   tc    1    ir 
jonty. 

We  are  not  in  the  war.  and  ae  are  not 
going  into  this  war  a.«  lone  ac  constitutional 
government  endures  and  free  sovereign  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  the  right  of  freedom  cf 
speech  and  petiton.  If.  howev-r  the  C-vn- 
gress  should  vot«  for  war  in  t'i<»  American 
constitutional  way  by  a  majority  v,^te  I  o^an 
support  the  administration  to  the  bitter  end 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  I  jhn.'l  urge  all 
Americans— InterventionLsts  and  nomnter- 
ventlnnlsts— to  pre.«;ent  a  united  front  to  win 
the  war  no  matter  what  the  co«t  In  blood 
tears,  and  treasure,  and  will  trv  to  serve  my 
country  as  an  officer  in  n  combat  division 

I  have  no  use  for  Hitler  or  HitlerL^m  o-  for 
any  foreign  aggres.'^ors  or  dictators  My  sym- 
pathies are  all  with  the  Brlti.^h.  short  of  war 
consistent  with  national  defense,  and  short 
of  American  bankruptcy.  The  Issuers  not 
who  hates  Hitler  mo.st  or  loves  the  Bi.tihh 
Empire  best  but  of  puftlre  the  lnt<res!«^  and 
welfare  of  America  before  that  cf  anv  o*her 
nation 

All  I  am  asking  the  radio  audience  thi^  e.  t- 
ning  is  to  divorce  their  sentiments  and  pr^  J- 
udices  from  their  minds  and  to  de-tm.me 
thi*  war  issue  by  one  yarcstick— and  me 
yardstick  alone— what  is  be.vt  for  A.-r.er  ca 
I  do  not  think  it  is  asking  too  much  of  ^nv  r- 
Ican  citizens  to  put  the  interests  of  their  own 
country  before  thru  of  the  Brush  Ch:ne<-e 
or  Communists 

Senator  Pepper,  who  Is  an  arch  interven- 
tionist, said  If  we  are  involved  in  this  war  it 
will  last  5.  10.  or  maybe  20  j-ear.-  and  ro<t 
•  100.000.000.000  a  year.  Ii  he  is  righ;  the 
United  States  would  be  bankrupt  and  impov- 
erished in  2  or  3  years,  holding  the  fi:;:inrial 
bag  for  the  Chinese,  Communi'-ts  :.:.:i  British 
Empire.  But  that  is  only  the  mLiieiarv  part 
of  the  tragic  story  and  calamity  that  would 
be  In  store  for  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  day  we  go  into  the 
war  we  will  have  lost,  although  we  n,Hv  be 
victorious  in  6.  10.  or  20  years,  but  at  u;.;.t  a 
price  to  America  In  ruin,  disaster,  h  ^^  oi 
liberties,  a  dictatorship  overnight,  with  ?.n 
army  or  ten  or  twelve  million  flghtit.k:  m 
Africa.  Ru.ssla.  and  China  with  the  probable 
slaughter  of  3  000.000  American  soldiers  and 
3.000.000  more  disabled,  maimed  a-  ;  r  :  :  ci- 
ed.  and  in  the  end  a  victorious  c  i:;:.  ,.•  .  .n 
in  Europe,  and  chaos,  revolution,  bankru;  tcy, 
and  poverty  at  home. 

The  nonlnterventionists  believe  that  ihis 
war  i8.sue  Is  the  greatest  issue  to  confront  ihe 
American  people  since  the  birth  of  the  Ke- 
pubhc.  It  is  a  great  Amertcaji  issue  that 
transcends  all  party  lines.  It  is  grei-.  ler 
than  the  Republican  Party,  to  which  I  be- 
long. It  IS  greater  than  tha  Democratic 
Party,  or  both  parties  combined,  as  it  af- 
fects the  security,  safety,  and  destiny  of 
America,  the  greatest  nation  m  the  wcrlu 

We  nonintervention  1st*  believe  in  rnak.i.g 
America  Invincible  en  land,  sea,  and  air,  but 
we  do  not  believe  In  going  out  looking  for 
wars.    We  are  opposed  to  gambling  with  th« 
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lives  of  American  soldiers  and  the  destiny  of 
America  by  fighting  to  bring  the  "four  free- 
doms" to  Africa,  Asia,  China,  India,  or  Soviet 
Russia,  where  they  are  virtually  unknown 
and   unwanted. 

It  is  asking  a  little  too  much  of  American 
mothers  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  sons 
five  and  ten  thousand  milfs  away  to  force 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  reli- 
gion uf)cn  darkest  Africa  or  reddest  Russia. 

I  was  not  asked  to  attend  the  President's 
conference  o.i  the  Ncutrahiy  Act  today,  but 
If  I  had  been  I  would  have  opposed  its  re- 
peal or  any  modification  that  wcuhl  have 
permitted  cur  Government-owned  merchant 
ships,  carrying  Government-owned  muni- 
tions of  war  from  going  directly  into  war 
zones  and  British  harbors.  Such  act:on 
would  make  war  inevitable  and  be  Inviting 
it  by  an  act  cf  Congress.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  need  for  such  a  drastic  amendment,  as 
Prime  Mlni::ter  Churchill  said  last  week,  "We 
have  won  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
sinkings  have  dropped  by  two-thirds  in  the 
la.rt  month." 

I  have  no  real  objections  to  arming  our 
own  ships  so  that  they  might  defend  them- 
selves in  neutral  waters  throughout  the  seven 
seas.  My  main  objection  would  be  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  peaceful  Intentions  of  the  P:esi- 
dent  and  the  war-making  twins — the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  may  vote  to  arm  our  merchant  ships  and 
also  for  additional  lease-lend  appropriations. 
as  I  do  not  want  to  obstruct  any  program  for 
our  own  defense  or  for  aid  to  Groat  Britain 
short  cf  war.  However,  I  urge  my  radio 
audience  to  swamp  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  with  their  demands  not  to  repeal  the 
Neutrality  Act  or  that  part  that  keeps  our 
ships  out  of  the  immediate  war  zones.  The 
Neutrality  Act  has  given  us  2  years  within 
which  to  arm  and  has  helped  to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  Its  repeal  would  tend  to  be  an  indi- 
rect, back-door  entrance  Into  war  by  political 
subterfuge. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  citizen  who, 
after  thinking  through  what  price  war  means 
to  us,  decides  in  favor  of  war.  That  is  the 
American  way,  and  I  will  be  the  last  person 
to  impugn  his  motives  or  challenge  his  ri^ht 
to  express  hi.3  views  openly,  but,  by  the  same 
token,  the  80  percent  or  more  who  want  to 
stay  out  of  war  have  the  same  right  to  state 
their  views  and  gi^thelr  reasons  openly  and 
publicly  without  being  attacked  and  smeared. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  m.ade 
the  target  of  a  smear  campaign  by  the  pro- 
war  evening  newspaper  PM  in  New  York, 
probably  because  I  am  opposed  to  our  en- 
trance into  an  undeclared,  unconstitutional, 
dictatorial,  or  one-man  made  war  The  PM 
publi-shed  a  photostatic  copy  of  one  of  my 
franked  envelopes  which  had  been  stolen,  and 
Into  which  seme  political  enemy — Commmu- 
nist  or  war  maker — had  inserted  anti-Semitic 
literature,  including  a  leaflet  on  the  protocols 
of  Zion,  and  mialled  it  from  New  York,  which 
I  do  not  do,  as  my  mail  is  sent  out  from 
Washington,  to  the  address  of  the  Fi^ht  for 
Freedom  Committee,  but  changing  the  name 
to  the  "Fight  for  Jewdom  Committee  " 

This  brazen  frame-up  and  fraud  to  dis- 
credit m.e  with  the  Jewish  people  in  N-rw 
York  shews  to  what  contemptible  and  out- 
rageous lengths  these  smear  attacks  are  ear- 
ned on  by  such  newspapers  as  PM.  known  by 
some  as  the  uptown  edition  cf  the  Commu- 
nist Daily  Worker.  In  spite  of  m.y  record  of 
havina;  made  more  speeches  against  religious 
Intolerance  and  persecution  of  Jews  in  Ger- 
many. Rumania,  and  elsewhere,  and  having 
also  been  the  author  oflMhe  Lodge-Fish  reso- 
lution h.  1923  for  a  homeland  for  the  Jewish 
people  in  Palestine,  these  fraudulent  and 
lying  charges  were  published  in  the  PM.  I 
presume  a  few  lanatics  who  dislike  me  for 
leading  the  f:ght  to  maintain  constitutional 
government  and  keep  this  country  out  of  war 


gloat    over    such    maliclcjs    falsehoods    and 
smear  attacks. 

Only  last  week  th?  same  PM,  t-i-ir.^  their 
statements  on  a  tissue  3f  lies,  s.u^.ht  to 
smear  me  by  saying  that  I  had  snatched 
evidence  or  mail  bags  wa;ited  by  the  grand 
Jury  in  a  Nazi  hunt.  It  even  "said  that  I 
had  been  seen  at  the  office  cf  the  accused  Mr. 
Dennett,  helping  to  load  a  truck  with  wanted 
Government  m.ail  bags.  The  facts  were  that 
I  had  never  been  to  his  oBce,  did  not  know 
wi;ere  it  v.-as.  and  was  in  St.  Louis  at  the  time 
of  the  mnl-bag  episode,  and  I  did  not  S3e 
nor  have  I  yet  seen  one  of  the  mail  bags  that 
were  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  to  my 
office,  because  none  was  ever  delivered. 

I:  made  a  ve:y  lurid  tale,  but  es  I  told  a 
sympathetic  House,  it  was  Just  another  smear 
attack  ba-ed  on  a  series  cf  lies  to  discredit 
me  as  one  of  the  leaders  repreicnting  the 
w.ll  cf  80  percent  c.t  the  American  people,  to 
keep  us  out  of  war,  and  i)articulariy  out  of 
an  undeclared  and  unconstitutional  war. 

I  hope  no  American  wil  be  focled  by  the 
administration  prcpagand:i  and  that  of  the 
interventionist  press  that  we  have  any  re- 
sponsibility for  ships  flym:  the  Panamanian 
flag  Our  ships  were  tiansf erred  to  the 
Panamanian  flag  to  circumvent  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  and  we  have  nc  more  control  over 
tiiem  under  international  law  than  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Swiss  N'avy. 

I  shall  do  everything  w:Thin  my  power  to 
save  America  from  this  'ragic  and  ghastly 
war,  but  if  war  is  unavoid  ible — and  I  do  not 
hazard  any  guess  if  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  re- 
pealed— and  It  comes  in  a  constitutional  way 
by  a  vote  of  Congress,  no  man  in  public  life 
will  support  our  Governms  nt  more  loyally  In 
the  conduct  of  that  war— win,  lose,  or  draw. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  will  be  repealed  as  long  as  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  petition  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  It  is  essential  that  they  con- 
tinue to  express  their  wi.l  and  determina- 
tion to  keep  out  of  war  tc  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  as  the  -epeal  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  would  be  perliaps  the  last  step 
by  the  administration  to  ]iut  us  into  an  un- 
declared war. 

It  is  up  to  you,  who  will  have  to  pay,  fight, 
and  die,  to  make  the  deci-icn,  and  whatever 
that  decision  m.ay  be  if  :t  is  consummated 
in  a  constitutional  manner  I  shall  support 
it  and  urge  the  utmost  national  unity  In 
America. 


Peace — Patrj)tism 
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HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF   PENN-SYLV.'^N-:.\ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Octobci  10,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   FATHER   CORNELIUS 
McARDLE 


Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvanu--  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often  we  lose  sight  of  the 
spiritual  forces  which  s:-iape  our  dei.t;ny. 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  recourse 
for  spiritual  aid  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  if  civilization.  Christianity,  and 
our  own  happiness  are  to  be  preserved. 
The  following  address  of  Rev.  Ccrnelius 
McArdle,  C.  P.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  is 
worthy  and  is  valuable  in  reminding  us 


of  a  cardinal  duly— a  duty  which  en- 
shrouds all  other  duties. 
The  address  follows: 

PtACE,    PAT&lpTlsid,    AND    THE    EUCHARIST 

To  any  man'of  today  who  reads  the  gospels, 
the  ftcqueut  repetition  of  the  word  and  theme 
of  p^ace  must  sou-  d  almost  Ironical.  For 
anyote  at  all  conscious  of  the  trend  of  the 
timei  is  alarmingly  aware  that  that  part  of 
the  ^orld  not  already  Involved  is  very  defl- 
nitclk'  speedi-ig  tcward  Involvement  cf  war. 
Subsidized  forces  of  propaganda  are  subtly 
and  effectively  prt  paring  the  minds  and  the 
hear|s  of  the  people  of  all  nations  with  the 
Idea  that  they  must  participate  more  and 
morei  actively  In  the  senseless  and  futile 
battlt  that  wages  across  the  sea. 

A  Reeling  of  fatalism  is  dulling  the  eyes 
of  t^is  Nation  and  men  and  women,  the 
men  land  women  who  ultimately  pay  the  bill, 
are  a^llowlng  themselves  to  be  duped  by  false 
propbets  and  ingenious  propagandists  into  a 
state  of  mind  which  accepts  all  that  happens 
as  baing  Inevitable.  And  the  saddest  feature 
of  tl^is  sad  condition  is  that  there  seems  to 
be  ni  force,  no  agency  willing  or  able  to  stem 
the  tide.  We  are  merely  realist  when  we 
recogfnize  facts. 

There  is,  however,  one  further  fact  that  we 
mustj  recognize.  And  that  fact  is.  that  there 
Is  Ode  agency,  one  force,  one  moral  power 
that  could.  If  given  the  chance,  effect  a 
betterment  in  world  conditions.  That  agency, 
that  force,  that  moral  power,  my  dear  friends. 
Is  the  Catholic  Church.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  ills  of  the  world  In  which  we  live 
are  oesentially  not  political  or  economic  In 
their  nature,  but  moral.  And  the  Catholic 
Church,  whose  sphere  of  mfluence  In  the 
moral  world  could  conquer  them  now,  as  she 
has  flone  In  all  ages  since  the  days  when 
Peter  and  Linus.  Clentus  and  Clement  faced 
them  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  by  the  power 
of  Cbristianity  defeated  them  In  their  very 
stronghold.  For  the  power  of  Christianity 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  Is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  power  and 
the  spirit  of  Christ  Himself,  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only,  defense 
asainst  the  evils  which  threaten  the  pros- 
perity and  Indeed  the  very  life  of  the  world. 
Your  faith  has  remained  consistently  and 
sternly  logical,  serene,  and  unafraid  amid 
changing  world  scenes  and  tides  of  fortune 
and  political  dynasties.  And  so  your  faith, 
my  (Jear  friends,  is  the  only  reliable  moral 
force  upon  which  can  be  based  the  hope  for  a 
better  future,  a  more  peaceful  future,  for  a 
war-stricken  world.  Your  faith  is  predicated 
upon  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  and 
upon  man's  accountability  to  that  God  for 
all  his  actions  whether  they  be  political  or 
economic  or  moral  In  their  nature. 

Faith  and  patriotism  have  unbreakable 
link. 

For  that  reason  there  is  a  strong  and  un- 
breakable link  between  your  faith  and  your 
patrl'itism:  between  your  love  for  God  and 
your  love  for  your  country.  It  Is  the  father- 
hood of  God  that  saves  authority  from  being 
tyrantiy:  law  from  being  might;  obedience 
from  being  serfdom;  Justice  and  charity  from 
being  idle  dreams.  Patriotism  without  Godf 
Why.  ft  is  obedience  without  authority;  it  Is 
law  without  a  lawgiver:  it  Is  Justice  without 
a  Judge;  it  Is  love  without  a  heart.  Certain 
so-called  patriots  of  the  ilk  who  wave  red 
flags  and  whose  poisonous  propaganda  Is 
threatening  to  Infect  the  bloodstream  of 
American  democracy  would  have  you  believe 
that  i-eliglon  is  an  opiate.  Religion  is  an 
oplatej!  It  opiates  the  munition  maker  who 
would  wave  a  bloody  flag.  It  Is  an  opiate 
against  passion  and  plunder;  madness  and 
murder.  Yes.  religion  Is  an  opiate  against 
all  these  Injustices,  and  for  that  very  reason 
religion  is  the  hope  of  the  world  In  this  dark 
and  ptln-mied  hour. 
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Any  plan   for  world  haoplness  and  world 
peace  that  Is  to  exist  ag.  inst  the  perennial 
greed  cf  militaristic  migh-  and  imperialistic 
dcminaticn   must  have  as  its  basis   the  In- 
destructible relationship  t  lat  exists  between 
men  and  nations  and  the  r  Gcd     The  ulti- 
mate solution  of  this  world's  difficulties  win 
not  flow  from  plans  emanating  from  execu- 
tive mansions  and  Halls  of  Congress  or  Parlia- 
ments   or    ReichstRgs,    but    rather    from    the 
quiet   prayirfuln*'ss  of  chv.rches      For  these 
fclutions  must  first  be  bcr.j  in  the  hearts  ^ 
Incividual  men   fc>efore  they  can  become  ac- 
ceptable to  nations      They  must  prove  their 
worth  against  the  hard  realities  of  evervday 
hfe.     There  will  be  no  permanent  peace    no 
lasting  Ju.stice.  until  Justice  and  peace  flow 
from  the  Christian  principles  of  a  Christian 
people.    Permanent    happu  ess    and    lasting 
peace  will  be  won.  not  bv  blitzkriegs  and  pan- 
Ecr    divisions;    not   by   flying   fortresses   and 
naval  patrols;   not  by  the   marching  feet  of 
armed  men.  but  by  the  good  will  and  charity 
that  is  in.-pirtd  by  faith  and  motivated  by  the 
love  cf  the  Pi  mce  nf  Peace 

For  that  very  reason,  my  dear  friends,  this 
gathering   th'.s   afternoon,    held   within   the 
shadov.s  cf  this  house  cf  prayer  and  peace 
Is  slgniflcant  far  beyond  the  significance  of  its 
numerical    attendance.      Here    are    gathered 
men  and  wi^men  who  are  Icyal  to  their  God 
and  loyal  to  thtir  country.     Here  are  gath- 
ered men.  members  of  the  Nocturnal  Adoi-a- 
tlon  Society  of  this. great  diccese  of  Biooklyn 
who    each    month    slip    quietly    and    unob- 
trusively from  their  homes  to  spend  an  hour 
of  silent   praytr  and   adoraiion   before   their 
Eucharistlc    King    of    Kings       There    in    the 
Eilence    of    the    night,   as   fiickering   candles 
weave  a  spell  of  mvKtic  majesty  around  ttve 
golden   throned   eucharistlc  presence   of   the 
prince    of    p,.ice.    Chnsticin    ideals    of    right 
thinking  and  right  acting  become  an  Integral 
part  of  tlie  life  of  every  man  adorer.    There 
on  bended  knees,  waiting  men  receive  silent 
answers  to  silent  prayers,    "i-es.  and  there  In 
the  silence  cf  the  night  anc'.  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  house  of  Gcd  Is  reinttnslfied  the  spirit 
of    Christlike   peace;    Is   ren?wed    the   deter- 
mination to  be  an  agent  through  whom  will 
be  brought  to  the  actual  throbbing  life  of  the 
Nation,   those   vivifying  principles  cf   Justice 
and  good  will  upon  which  a  Christian  peace 
m.u.'^t  ultimately  be  built.    Your  membership 
In  the  Noctiunal  Adoration  Society  is  guar- 
anty   that    you    are   laying    that    foundation 
In    your    own    lives.      Let    a    flow   out    from 
thence  to  be  for  the  Nation  a  force  for  peace, 
a   force  for   gfjod.  a   force   for  God. 

There  is  a  solemn  hour  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. It  is  an  hour  of  chance  as  opposing 
forces  of  good  and  evil  batth  over  the  future 
cf  the  world.  It  rffers  to  every  Christian 
American  a  ringing  challenge  and  a  golden 
opportunity.  Accept  that  challenge.  Seize 
that  opportunity.  And  by  th  ^  knowledge  that 
Christ's  faith  alone  can  bring  and  by  the 
charity  which  His  law  alon.'  can  kindle,  by 
^■ord  and  example  show  f:rth  to  all  the 
things   that   are   for    the    wcrlds    peace. 


To  tlie  Green  Pa,!urcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR:lSESTATTVE3 


Wednesday.  S  ;  '•  mbcr  24,  1941 


Mr.  PATRICK.    Mr.  Srcakor.  once  In 
*  while  a  little  real  piece  of  history  slips 


by  as  quietly  as  a  back  m'^adow  brock. 
The   One   Hundred   and    Twelfth   Field 
ArtiUery   is    tiie    last    regiment    In    the 
United  States  to  be  horse-hauled    and 
now  on  the  1st  day  of  Decembt^r  of  this 
year  they  are  upping  it  from  75-milli- 
meter guns  to  105's;  and.  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  taking  away  its  knee  breeches. 
They  are  taking  away  the  last  horse  unit 
and  thereafter  she  will  be  motor-hauled. 
Kow  I  wish  I  could  be  at  Fort  Bragg. 
N.  C— that  is  where  it  will  be  done— and 
cauld  watch  those   horses  as  they  pull 
out  and  turn  over  the  last  vestige  of  their 
hold  on  the  artillery.     I  also  wish  I  could 
help  prepare  and  get  up  the  ceremonies 
for  the  c'ay.     That  ought  to  be.  however, 
a  job  done  in  ceremonial  far  above  any 
contribution    by   my    poor   and    limited 
talents — beyond  my  modest  vocabulary. 
But  the  horse  can  look  with  pride  back 
a  long  line  of  proud  achievements.     He 
can  point  a  tottering  hoof  at  dusty  roads 
he  has  gone  down  in  the  face  of  gunfire. 
bridges  he  has  plunged  over  that  were 
hanging  by  a  broken  beam,  streams  he 
has   splashed   through   with   the   enemy 
blazing  fire  and  pelting  lead  from  the 
banks,  and  he  can  point  to  long.  hard, 
uncut  trails  when  countries  were  young 
and  when  soldiers  sang  of  a  freedom  that 
was  to  be  the  certain  inheritance  of  every 
man— and  he  was  a  pretty  worthy  and 
close  companion  in  thai  fieiy  and  fer- 
vent day.     But  now  the  old  mechanical 
man  has  got  him.  and  about  all  he  can 
do  is  to  stray  Into  some  deep-clovered 
meadow  and  siie  a  breed  of  whinnying 
"lily  pads"  that  will  never  feci  .Ire  in  their 
flanks   nor   smell   the  quick  inspiration 
of  a  powder  burst  in  their  nostrils.     Yes 
sir;  the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Field 
Artillery   is   about    to    place   a    historic 
period    at    the    end    of    a    mighty    fine 
sentence. 


Increa.sed  Use  of  Plywood  for  Aviation 


EXTENc-ION  OP^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.ARllN  F.SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Wednesday   October  15.  1911 


ARTICLE   BY   MR     JOSEPH   L.  NICHOLSON 


Mr.     SMITH     cf     Washington.     Mr 
Speaker,  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison.  Wis.,  has  recommended  to 
Congress  that  the  sum  of  $400  000  be  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  for  pre- 
parmg  necessary  engineering  studies  and 
data  for  the  construction  and  testing  cf 
airplanes  manufactured  out  of  plywood 
The  plywood  industry  ha.?  developed  rap- 
idly in  recent  years  and  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  in  my 
district,  employing  thousands  of  men  and 
women.    We  have  in  southwest  Washing- 
ton some  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
pl\-wood  plants  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Joseph  L  N;cholson  has  written 
an  article  entitled  "Plywood,  the  Lum- 
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berman's  S^epthfld,"  publi.<=hed  Ir  H:,r- 
pcr's  Magazine  for  September  1941  v.h;ch 
contains  much  valuable  and  intorcsi:-.g 
information  pcUaining  to  the  plywood 
industry'  and  particularly  the  increa^d 
a-^es  of  plywood  in  airplane  manuiactuie 
as  part  of  our  naiional-drfen.  e  program. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  progress  and  ex- 
periments which  have  already  been  made 
indicate  that  the  requested  apprcpriaticn 
for  further  research  at  the  Fcrcst  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  is  justified  and  would  be 
a  sound  mvestment  which  would  yield 
satisfactory  retui-ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  the  article  by  Mr  Nich- 
olson to  which  I  have  referred 
The  article  reads  as  follows: ' 
(From  Harpers  Magazine  of  September  1941] 
Plywooi>— The  Lr.MBE:KMAK  s  Stepchild 

(By  Joseph  L  Nicholson) 
When  the  cane  seat  of  a  chair  br.  ke 
through,  the  cheapest  ihmtr  used  to  be  to  buy 
a  plywood  chair  bottom  at  a  5-  and  10-cent 
store  and  tack  it  on  the  chair  with  brass 
nails.  Of  course,  a  cane  seat  wa.s  m-re  de- 
sirable, but  canes  cost  monev  and  the  nlv- 
wood  would  do.  "It  u  do  ■  hai  been  the  atti- 
tude toward  ph'w..od  for  matiy  year  Actu- 
ally, ph-wood  is  one  of  the  .ctutdlest  and  m- '•t 
adaptable  of  aU  man-made-inteterials  It  is 
built  up  out  of  thin  layers  (S^Vood,  the  lay- 
ers  glued  to  one  another  witji  the  grntn  cf 
each  ply  running  at  right  angjes  to  the  gram 
of  the  next  ply  This  ingenious  method  of 
manufacture  results  in  a  material  which 
utilizes  the  natural  strength  of  wood  and 
does  away  with  most  of  its  weaknesses  Yet 
for  50  years,  despite  its  virtues,  plvword  w.-is 
scorned  as  a  cheap  and  second-rate  <-ub'-M- 
tute. 

Plywood,  like  raven,  has  been  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  conflict  between  machine  tech- 
nology end  the  Ideals  of  conspicuous  waste. 
Complaint  about  machine  Elaver\'  and  tech- 
nological unemployment  is  ccmm'on,  but  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  reasonable  utiliza- 
tion of  technology  is  the  bofly  of  customs, 
beliefs,  desires,  pre.|udicps.  and  attitudes  built 
up  in  the  centuries  before  the  industrial 
revolution. 

The  mass  of  men  have  never  been  very  ip.r 
from  starvation;  until  recent  times  food, 
shelter,  and  some  clothes  wera  all  most  men 
could  ever  hope  for.  (The  Idea  that  it  Is 
well  for  everybody  to  be  literate  Is  recent  ) 
Articles  of  manufacture  were  co.etly:  furni- 
ture, fabrics,  pictures,  and  most  other  things 
were  luxuries  and  few  possessed  them.  A  man 
who  got  on  wanted  these  luxuries  not  only 
because  they  were  beautiful  or  useful,  but 
because  they  were  plain  evidence  that  he  had 
got  on.    "Solid  mahogany!" 

So.  after  the  Industrial  revolution  whrr.  'he 
manufacture  of  ccnstunptlnn  geods  on  a  large 
scale  began,  the  most  desired  models  vcne 
the  luxuries  and  grandeurs  cf  the  past. 
Baroque  clocks  of  glided  cast  h-Cn.  mercerized 
brocade,  phony  Gothic  bvUldlngs— the  list  is 
long.  Rarely  was  an  Inexpensive  article  de- 
signed With  any  appreciation  of  the  m.a- 
terials  that  went  Into  it;  it  was  essential  that 
a  black  oilcloth  suitcase  imitate  p.-stcnt 
leather.  The  manufacturers  cf  raven  blun- 
dered along  for  years  making  "artiftclal  fV.k." 
an  imitation  of  a  luxury.  This  they  did  until 
the  eiiortslghted  tactics  of  the  tUk  people  in 
cheapening  and  debasing  their  cwn  fnbnc 
forced  the  raycn  makers  really  to  go  to  work 
en  their  new  fiber  and,  by  experiment,  find 
out  what  could  be  done  with  It. 

Plsrwood  has  had  a  similar  career  in  modern 
times.  Few  persons  were  interested  In  it  cr 
undertock,  to  experiment  with  It  and  dis- 
cover its  merits.  It  was  a  sort  of  lumlrer  by- 
product, made  up  on  order  for  a  mn.nulac- 
turer  who  was  manufacturing  a  cheep  articl*. 
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What  was  cheap  In  cost  was  most  oTter.  chcAp 
In  character  and.  with  few  exception-,  the 
makers  of  ply  weed  were  satisfied  to  do  a 
Blovetily  job  and  turn  cut  an  inferior  ma- 
terial. There  i?  enough  warped  plywccd  fur- 
niture and  a  sufficient  number  cf  blistered 
plywocd  doers  In  this  country  to  serve  as 
evidence  of  the  contempt  In  which  the  ma- 
terial was  held 

Until  very  recently  no  one  ever  thought 
of  selling  plywccd  for  Itself;  it  was  always  a 
material  intended  for  scmething  else.  New 
uses  were  fcur.d  for  It,  but  incidentally  and 
most  often  by  accident.  The  lumber  busi- 
ness— almost  the  latest  of  the  industries  to 
pay  .-itTention  to  technology — was  not  inter- 
e:-;td  :r.  plywdxi.  It  was  so  much  easier  to 
cut  the  "inexhaustible"  timber  and  saw  it 
/  up  into  bcarci*.  In  a  word  plywood  was  made 
by  pfople  who  were  clneHy  intere,-ied  m 
seme  c:!-.cr  busme-s. 

Recently,  as  with  r.-yon,  there  has  been  a 
Change,  and  nnvv  the  war  may  provide  the 
lcn2-:.waited  opportunity  for  this  stepchild 
of  the  Ivimber  indu-try.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  plywood  is  more  adap:ed 
to  the  mass  production  of  planes  than  alumi- 
num: the  necessity  for  the  quick  construc- 
tion of  shelters  for  munitions  workers  may 
trir.2  about  the  m.ass  production  of  pre- 
fabricated plywccd  houses. 

II 

It  i.s  an  ircnical  fact  that  plywocd  in  its 
orig.iu!!  form — veneer — was  known  to  the 
ancients  and  esteemed  by  th  'm  as  one  of  the 
costliest  of  luxuries.  Tlie  art  of  veneering 
was  kiic.wn  m  Egypt  In  the  fiftefnth  cc:.- 
tury  before  Christ,  Since  few  trees  that  ccu.d 
be  u-id  for  oin.'.mcntal  purpo:^es  grew  in 
Egypt,  ebor.y.  rcs^wcod.  and  teak  were  Im- 
ported from  Ird;a.  To  briiig  even  a  hingle 
log  so  far  by  galley  and  oxcart  wi.s  a  long  arid 
labcricus  undertaking;  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  .single  Ic^  do  for  a  r.umber  of  picc-s 
of  furniture.  The  mummy  cases  of  many  of 
the  E,!yptian  kings  were  made  of  veneered 
w-  cd  Vene  r  w..i  as  great  a  luxury  to  the 
Romans  as  it  h;.d  been  to  the  Egyptians,  ar,d 
venf'-r  citrus-woi.d  tables  became  so  fash- 
ionable at  one  time  that  Cicero  paid  a  mil- 
lion sesterces  ($20,000)  for  one  c.>f  them. 
The  gieat  cibmetmakLrs  have  alwr.ys  u.-ed 
vei.cr — Chippendale.  Sheraton,  and  Heppol- 
white  among  them— and  costly  furniture  is 
still  made  with  veneer.  But  the  purpose  is 
ch'ely  decorative.  The  old  veneer  workers 
did  net  knew  that  glued  wood  has  advan- 
tage- nther  than  beauty;  the  most  inipctant 
Of  'iit>a  advantages  is  strength. 

He.e  is  a  simplified  picture  of  how  m.c.^t 
plyw.  cd  is  niade :  A  leg  is  rotated  against  a 
sha-p  knife  which  peels  cfT  a  continuous 
ribl:;on  of  veneer  as  wide  as  tlie  Kg  is  long 
and  about  cr.c-ei^hth  of  an  inch  thick.  A 
ready  conipari.-on  is  the  u:iwinclii~g  cf  a  rcll 
of  pap'-T.  As  the  log  unv.ands.  the  ribbon  cf 
veneer  is  clipped  in  th?  desired  lengths;  the 
len.[:*hs  or  sheets  are  dried.  Glue  is  applied 
to  their  surfaces  and  they  are  th.en  pil^d. 
U-'Ua!ly  in  layers  cf  three  or  five,  and  prf^ssed 
until  the  glue  hardens,  iiiakmg  them  into  a 
solid  panel.  The  grain  cf  each  ply  is  at  right 
are'-es  to  the  grain  of  the  succeeding  ply. 

P'.ywcod  takes  advantage  cf  the  structural 
pattern  of  th.e  tree.  A  tree  untouched  is  a 
marveluus  structure.  No  man-made  creation 
cf  com.parable  size,  weight,  and  wind  resist- 
ance can  nval  it.  Tne  fibers  of  a  tree,  run- 
nine  up  and  (^wn  its  length,  are  imy.  elon- 
gated se.cs  wli^h  fill  with  moisture  and  swell 
up  in  damp  air  and  empty  and  contract  wh^^n 
the  air  is  dry.  Cut  to  the  ground  atid 
chi.  pped  in  pieces,  a  tree  refuses  to  die;  it  al- 
ternately swells  and  contracts  in  ram  and 
sunshine.  Windows  and  doors  stick  In 
hum.id  weather;  they  rattle  when  dried  in 
artltic.al  heat.  In  some  instatices  wood  will 
Ehruik  as  nnich  as  1  inch  to  a  foot  between 
wet  and  diy.  The  shrinking  a.ui  swelling 
occur  across  the  gi-in,  that  is,  a  t;ee  expands 


Its  girth  with  water  as  a  man  exninds  his 
girth  with  eatii:g. 

Plywood  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
weed  dees  not  swell  In  the  directfon  of  the 
cr^-ir.  A  ply  is  prevented  from  expanding 
acr.  .-s  its  train  by  being  glued  to  a  ply  with 
a  grain  runnin^r  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  shrinking  or  swellirg  of  each  ply  is 
resisted  by  the  adjacent  ply,  and  the  result 
is  a  balance. 

Plywood  is  split  proof.  It  is  easy  to  split 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  knife  or  a  hatchet  in 
th3  directiejh  of  the  grain;  it  takes  a  lot  of 
cutting  and  chopping  to  cut  wood  across  the 
grain.  Plywood  profits  from  the  fact.  It  Is 
a  good  insulator  and  can  be  bent  easily  into 
rouiided  forms.  When  properly  made  it  is 
durable  and  slow  to  decay,  and,  as  its  manu- 
facturers now  know,  it  is  adaptable  to  hun- 
dreds of  ujes. 

The  dat?  and  place  of  its  origin  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  sometime  about  the  middle 
cf  the  nineteenth  centuiy;  no  doubt,  ply- 
wood was  developed  independently  in  various 
places.  It  was  used  m  Russia  in  the  eighties. 
ar.d  the  Russian-Baltic  Car  Works  employed 
it  m  the  building  of  railroad  cars.  From 
Russia  it  was  breu^ih.t  to  Germany.  The 
Deutsche  Rohrplatton  Gesellschaft  devised  a 
number  of  special  proces.'es  for  dealing  with 
plywoed. 

One  of  its  earliest  applications  in  the 
United  States  was  in  tiie  m.anufacture  of 
pianos.  P  yw  jou  was  u.-ed  in  piano  planks 
for  gripping  the  s-eel  tuning  pins  by  which 
the  wires  were  adjusted  to  pitch.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  the  material  could  be 
curved  plywccd  was  used  for  the  "S"  dash- 
b.-iards  of  sletahs  and  for  the  perforated  seats 
and  backs  of  the  benches  in  old-time  railroad 
and  ferry  waiting  rooms.  "God  bless  our 
lodge"  perforated  in  the  back  was  much 
adniired 

Harriwocd -veneer  factories  were  common  In 
the  East,  but  the  manufacture  of  plywood  on 
anything  like  a  large  scale  did  not  begin 
until  1905.  when  a  small  company  in  Oregon 
undertook  to  produce  it  and  use  it  in  tlie 
making  of  lij^t  and  cheap  doors. 

In  the  y?ars  following  1905  the  amount  of 
plvwood  produced  increased  very  slowly.  The 
m.ills  had  no  way  to  retail  it  and.  since  ply- 
veo(  d  com.peted  with  lumber,  lumber  yards 
were  reluctant  to  liandle  it.  It  was  difficult 
to  persuade  a  local  coiitractor  to  use  plywocd 
to  build  a  cupboard  if  he  had  to  wait  weeks 
for  the  delivery  cf  a  couple  of  panels.  Where 
ina'^ce.ssibility  was  overcome,  there  remained 
the  b.Iief  of  niany  people  that  plywocd  was 
ir.i- ricr  I"  was  not  until  the  demand  was 
sv.elod  by  the  first  World  War  and  the  mills 
in  the  Nor;hwest  expanded  that  the  plywood 
peoole  were  able  to  form  a  trade  association 
which  undertook  to  set  standards  cf  quality 
a:ici  to  experiment  In  the  development  of  new 
plywood  products.  Later  on  the  industry — 
a-  distinct  from  the  veneer  industry — made 
a  b:g  advance  when  a  national  sales  organl- 
zatl  >n  was  formed  to  sell  plywccd.  Most 
lum.ber  yards  now  carry  it. 

What  galvanized  the  mills  during  the  last 
war  was  the  search  for  material  for  airplane 
n^.a.iufe;Cte:re  Plywood  was  the  strongest 
available  ma'-erlal  for  its  weight  and  in  a 
very  short  time  aircraft  manufacturers  were 
using  it. 

Long  bffcre  1917  plyweed  h.,:d  been  em- 
ployed in  aeronautical  construction.  Mere 
than  30  years  before  an  officer  in  the  Ri  isian 
A.rmy  nam.sd  Captain  Kcstovich  built  out  of 
plywcod  a  rigid  airship  of  the  type  later  de- 
veloped by  Count  Zeppelin.  When  Igor  Si- 
kcrskv  be  ran  his  experiments  in  airplane 
building  in  1910  he  used  plywocd.  and  the 
entire  fuselage  of  Sikorsky's  first  four-engined 
machine,  the  Grand,  was  built  cf  plywccd. 
In  1912  the  first  airplane  to  be  constructed 
entirely  cf  plywcod —wir.cs  included — was 
built  in  Russia.  These  \  ai .  us  experiments 
Influenced  tlee  Gerneans  in   the   consti^ction 


Of  the  famous  Albatross  and  Gotha  machines, 
but  litjtla  was  dene  in  the  United  States  until 
after  ijhe  war  began.  Plywood  cowlings  were 
made  tor  the  De  Havilland  4's  and  a  plywocd 
monoacque  fuselage — we  will  deal  with  this 
presenjtly — was  submitted  by  the  Dodge 
broth^s  to  the  Signal  Corps  in  May  1916. 

Desdite  the  merits  of  the  material,  difficul- 
ties showed  up  that  could  not  be  overcome. 
The  npethod  of  construction  required  that 
flat-pi?sssd  plywood  be  steamed  to  com- 
poun4  curvature,  and  there  was  always  a 
tendency  for  the  m.aterial  to  return  to  Its 
originil  pressed  condition.  The  result  was 
that  t^e  airplane  changed  shape  or  wrinkled 
with  pach  change  in  temperature  or  hu- 
midltj.  Confronted  by  these  problems,  air- 
craft [manufacturers*  turned  to  aluminum, 
whichl  h2s  been  the  standard  material  ever 
since. '  Still,  before  the  first  wave  of  interest 
expire^,  experiments  had  been  pushed  a  con- 
siderable distance.  In  1919 — just  after  the 
war— ^he  Haskelite  Corporation,  cf  Grand 
Rapld^.  succeeded  in  making  a  two-piece  ply- 
wood fu-selaee  with  concrete  dies  and  the 
Curti*  Co.  built  the  Oriole  of  plywcod.  Then 
for  15  years  or  more  little  was  heard  of  ply- 
wood planes. 

The  main  trouble  was  the  glue.  There 
were  three  principal  types  of  glue  used  in 
makii^  p.ywood.  These  were  starch  glue, 
made  ifrom  tapioca;  casein  glue,  made  from 
milk  turds;  and  glue  made  J.rom  packing- 
house; waste — sheeps"  ears.  bone,  hooves,  and 
blood. I  While  some  of  these  glues  are  par- 
tially (resistant  to  water,  they  are  also  sus- 
ceptible to  bacteria,  and  fn  time  the  plies 
come  iapart.  This  was  an  additional  handi- 
cap iji  plane  construction  and  there  are 
accounts  of  Fckker  planes  in  use  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  which  grew  mushrooms  Inside 
their  wing.s- 

In  1930  this  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  Im- 
portation from  Germany  of  a  newly  developed 
plastii  glue,  "a  resinous  bond,"  made  from  a 
formaldehyde  resin.  This  glue  is  the  same 
sort  4f  plastic  as  Is  used  in  making  tele- 
pfconee.  unbreakable  tumblers,  and  fountain- 
pen  barrels.  It  Is  not  only  water  resistant 
but  bacteria  resistant  as  well.  For  more  than 
6  yeats  test  samples  of  plastic  or  synthetic 
resin-clue  plywood  have  been  Imbedded  in 
the  Fforida  sards  at  a  tide  level  where  they 
are  alternately  covered  with  salt  water  and 
exposed  to  sunshine.  The  plies  hav  yet  to 
delaninate.  Recently  experiments  have  been 
madei  to  carry  the  resinous  bond  a  step 
fiarth^r  by  soaking  the  plies  In  the  resinous 
Eoluttbn  before  they  are  pressed  together. 
The  aim  here  is  to  "fill  up  the  air  cells  and 
thus  m^-ke  the  finished  plywood  completely 
water  resistant.  The  only  drawbcck  to  plastic 
glue  iB  its  expense  and  the  majority  of  ply- 
wcod jmanufacturers  still  use  the  old  glues. 
Plywcjad  made  with  various  types  ol  glue 
varies  in  utility;  the  public  is  not  yet  aware 
of  tlMs  and  one  of  the  industry's  biggest 
prcbl*ms  is  to  see  to  It  that  the  rlcht  plv- 
wood lis  not  put  to  the  wrong  use.  Plywocd 
Ehouli  be  stamped  and  Identified  so  that  the 
purchaser  will  know  whether  It  Is  desirable 
for  exterior  use  or  not.  and  a  dili^tent  effort 
shoulj  be  made  to  educate  the  public  about 
the  mferits  and  shortcomings  of  variovis  glues. 
I  ra 

Because  plywocd  permits  cheaper  and  better 
hous^,  barns,  silcs.  and  even  factories,  it  has 
found  Its  largest  market  in  this  sort  cf  con- 
struction. Plywood  takes  the  place  of  lumber 
in  th(!  conventional  house  chiefly  because  It 
can  be  had  in  light  panels,  4  by  8  feet  or 
larger  With  these  panels  the  labor  once  u?ed 
In  ha;  idling  boards  is  cut  down,  much  cf  the 
old  sawing  and  fitting  is  done  away  with,  and 
two-tnirds  of  the  nailing  once  required  is  no 
longe^  needed.  When  plywood  is  used  for 
subflc^ring  the  laying  time  is  cut  in  half. 
The  \ride  unbrclten  surfaces  help  greatly  In 
insulation  and  reduce  the  heat  loss;  and.  be- 
cause of  its  bracing  effect,  plywocd  wiil  resist 
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a  higher  wind  than  wood  can.  Of  course,  it  is 
an  easy  material  tc  bend  for  rounded  corners, 
arches,  bay  windows,  and  concrete  forms. 

In  taking  the  place  of  lath  and  plaster,  ply- 
wocd has  still  other  advantages.  The  lath  and 
plaster  used  fcr  walls  and  ceilings  add  weight 
and  no  strength  to  a  house;  the  fiame  must 
be  additionally  strong  to  support  this  weight. 
Plywood,  hcwevcr,  is  light  and  adds  strength. 
A  six-room  hcuie  of  average  size  takes  about 
1.000  gallons  of  water  foi  the  plastering  and 
often  there  Is  a  4-  to  6-\.-eek£  waiting  pericd 
before  the  house  is  dry  enough  to  permit  the 
laying  cf  floors  and  hang.r.g  of  doors.  There 
is  no  waiting  period  wh-n  plywood  is  used. 
Purtherm.ore,  plywood  hrs  been  so  Improved 
that  It  can  be  ustd  for  interior  finishes  of 
great  beauty.  It  takes  ptint  successfully  and 
can  be  papered;  it  is  available  for  panehng 
In  almost  every  variety  of  wood.  All  told. 
It  ha^  been  estimated  that  sums  up  to  $l,5c6 
can  be  saved  in  the  dry-bullt  construction 
of  a  six-room  house. 

But  the  golden  vision  in  bu.ldlng  construc- 
tion is  the  prefabricated  house  For  more 
than  10  years  the  advocates  of  prefabrication 
have  argued  that  with  mass-boupht  material 
and  most  of  the  work  done  in  a  factory  with 
unskilled  labor,  the  labor  ccst  cf  carpenters 
and  plasterers  and  bricklayers  will  be  heavily 
cut  and  the  price  of  a  dwelling  made  low 
encugh  so  that  anybody  ran  buy  one  Some 
of  the  enthusiasts  wanted  to  use  plywood, 
others  believed  that  steel  was  a  better  ma- 
terial; but  despite  the  logic  of  all  the  argu- 
ments the  prefabricated  house  did  not  get 
to  first  base. 

The  principle  of  prefabrication — the  mak- 
ing cf  standardli-ed  panels  in  a  factory  and 
as,scmblirg  them  on  the  site — was  mcst  easily 
cnrrled  out  with  cube-like  architecture.  If 
factory  output  had  been  3ig  enough  to  whit- 
tle down  the  price  of  the  prefabricated  house, 
this  distaste  might  have  been  overcome. 
However,  because  modern  architecture  was 
not  popular  for  domestic  construction,  sev- 
eral manufaciurets  brougiit  out  colonial  mod- 
els Here  again  the  prefaliricators  met  strong 
resistance  from  contractors;  building  trades 
unions,  and  suppliers  of  building  materials. 
Local  building  codes  caused  more  trouble. 
The  result  was  that  until  a  year  or  so  ago  the 
prefabricated  house  was  at  a  standstill. 

Now  the  plywocd  people  believe  that  hous- 
ing for  defense  workers  may  give  prefabrica- 
tion its  chance  at  la=t  Plywood  houses  of  this 
cliaractcr  can  be  made  and  erected  quickly 
bccau.se  they  are  usually  screwed  and  bolted 
together  and  are  demountable  A  hospital 
building  made  of  plywood  has  been  shipped 
to  England  and  set  up  there.  Government 
orders  should  re.^ult  in  large-scale  production 
and  cost*  .should  be  cut.  But  whether  the 
Government  goes  ahead  on  a  large  scale  or 
not,  the  odds  are  still  in  favcr  cf  prefabricated 
housing,  however  tiresome  the  wait  may  be; 
and  plywcod  Is  the  likeliest  candidate  for  the 
material  out  of  which  the  houses  will  be 
made.  Steel  is  heavier,  lacks  insulating  qual- 
ities, will  net  absorb  sound,  and  corrodes. 
Plywocd  simply  does  a  tetter  Job.  Several 
manufacturers  on  a  small  scale  are  making 
rocm-hleh  panel  units  several  feet  wide, 
which  contain  both  the  exterior  and  Interior 
wall.  The  plywood  is  glued  to  the  joists— 
not  nailed — and  the  result  is  a  stronger  house. 
The  glue  binds  the  plywood  along  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Joists  instead  of  providing  only 
the  intermittent  and  inefficient  contacts  that 
nailing  gives.  At  the  point  of  erection  these 
glued  sections  are  simply  set  in  place. 

Plywocd  manufacturers  are  now  planning  to 
have  lumber  yards  carry  in  stock  standard 
panel  units  containing  the  exterior  and  In- 
terior wall,  so  that  you  may  build  a  house  of 
them  as  you  would  of  blocks,  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  out  your  own  idea  of  design  An- 
other manufacturer  has  p; e-,^  for  a  flexible 
strip  of  ph^'ood  which  c:-t!  b.  shipped  rolled 
up  like  roonng  pap.  :  a;,  !  can  be  wrapped 
round  a  house  at  f  r  .  .-  co-t  than  putting 
on  clapboards  or  using  panels. 


It  would  be  tiresome  to  try  to  lii^t  all  the 
present  uses  of  plywood  and  the  new  uses 
now  being  experimented  with.  It  Is  a  desired 
material  for  trunks,  movie  sets,  concrete 
forms,  and  railroad  cars.  Molded  plywood  au- 
tcmcblle  bodies— the  molding  process  will  be 
described  presently— have  meny  advantages. 
Wood  has  superior  insulating  qualities,  as  the 
wooden  coffeepot  handle  proves.  A  plywcod 
automobile  body  is  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter.  Again,  wherever  water  is 
alkaline  the  life  of  a  metal  hot-water  tank  is 
limited  Plywood  water  tanks,  used  experi- 
mentally so  far,  have  proved  so  superior  that 
they  may  displace  metal. 

The  whole  business  of  boat  building  is  be- 
ing revolutionized  by  plywocd.  Plans  have 
been  presented  to  the  Government  to  make 
our  mosquito  fleet  of  plywood  Assault  boats 
one-fourth  of  an  Inch  thick  have  t>een  or- 
dered in  thousands.  These  assault  beats  are 
the  flat  bathtub-hke  hulls  that  will  carry  II 
men  across  a  stream  to  take  and  hold  an  ad- 
vance pcsltlon  until  the  engineers  can  string 
together  a  pouton  bridge.  Incidentally,  pon- 
tons formerly  made  of  metal  are  now  made  of 
plywoAd.  with  the  result  that  three  weigh  less 
than  cnif  of  the  old  ones. 

IV 

But  tl)^  mcst  spectacular  prospects  for  ply- 
wood  jiow  are  in  airplane  construction.  To- 
day some  15  aircraft  companies  have  made 
or  are  making  pl>-ftood  planes  or  parts.  Two 
hundred  training  planes  for  the  Army  are 
being  built  with  plywood  wings.  And  It  Is 
the  plastic  glue  that  has  made  this  possible. 
When,  during  the  last  war.  experiments 
with  plywood  were  abandoned  and  aircraft 
designers  turned  to  metal,  the  open-strutted 
plane  with  a  boxlike  fuselage  was  discarded. 
There  was  devised  in  lis  place  the  "stressed 
skin"  ship  with  hollow  wings  distended  over 
cantUever  frames.  The  framework  of  both 
wings  and  fuselage  was  so  complicated  and 
so  heivy  that  the  metal  skin  had  to  weigh 
as  Uetle  as  possible  and  still  have  stiffness. 
That  was  why  aluminum  was  adopted. 

The  manufacture  of  an  aluminum  plane  is 
an  enormously  complicated  task.  Armed 
With  small  squares  of  blueprint,  a  swarm  of 
men  crawl  in  and  out  of  the  plane  frame- 
work and  squeeze  into  the  wings  as  they  fas- 
ten the  aluminum  sheets  to  the  plane.  In  an 
average-sized  bombing  plane  there  arc  some 
450,000  rivets  to  be  fastened  one  at  a  time 
and  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  5  cents  a  rivet, 
amounting  to  more  than  »22.500.  Often  the 
design  of  a  plane  Is  deliberately  compllcaud 
so  that  a  man  can  reach  a  rivet  inside  the 
wing  or  tail.  Construction  of  this  character 
l£  accompanied  by  weaknesses  that  are  all  but 
Insurmountable  "The  most  perfect  weld." 
says  one  commentator,  "anneals  and  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  base  metal  adiacent  to 
the  weld,  fhe  rivet  demands  the  sacrifice  of 
rivet  holes.  Even  the  spot  weld  converts  Ita 
area  of  wrought  base  mttal  to  a  casting,  with 
consequent  reduction  in  strength." 

Metals  fatigue;  they  tend  to  crystallize 
after  being  subject  tc  long  periods  of  vibra- 
tion, and  this  Is  extremely  important  in  a 
faet-moving  piece  of  machlncrv  like  an  air- 
plane Furthermore,  every  rivet  in  a  metal 
plane  offers  resistance  and  requires  mere 
power  of  the  engine  to  pull  it  through  the 
air.  Since  the  metal  mubt  be  light  and  paper 
thin  to  hold  down  weight,  all  stiffness  is  lost. 
So  a  plane's  wings  are  rippled  and  dimpitd 
by  the  rush  of  air  and  resistance  is  further 
increased.  The  principle  of  a  skimming  clam- 
Ehell  or  plane  in  flight  Is  that  the  rush  of  air 
over  the  smooth  surface  forms  a  suction 
which  gives  a  lift  to  the  shell  or  plane.  If  the 
surface  is  not  smooth,  there  is  little  suction. 
Just  so  if  a  rubber  suction  cup  Is  attached 
to  a  window  it  holds  flrmly;  If  thrust  against 
a  rcugh  stone  surface,  it  w:i;  r  t  hold  with 
any  strength. 

Of  course,  in  addition  tc  all  these  difficul- 
ties, there  is  the  great  ce;-t  cf  metal  pianos 
and  the  time  required  for  their  construe- 
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tion.  To  make  a  metnl  plaae  may  take  from 
1  to  3  years  Irom  the  t:ma  a  start  is  mcde 
on  the  drafismans  drawing  board  until  the 
moment  when  the  ship  ccfties  off  the  pro- 
duction line  and  Is  wheeled  out  of  the  Inc- 
tcry  for  its  first  flight.  la  the  meantime, 
aeronautical  science  and  discovery  have 
leaped  ahead  so  far  that  the  plane  is  ob>o- 
lete  and  th?  costly  metal  dips  used  to  stamp 
out  the  aluminum  parte  ara  useless  and  cut 
of  date. 

Many  of  these  handicaps  and  troubles  are 
swept     away     in     the    manufacture     cf     the 
molded  plywood   plane.     "Clark  has  shown." 
EBvs   the  commentator   quoted   above,    'that 
for  a  given  weight  a  thickar  shell  of  lower 
density  material  without  stUTeners  will  sup- 
port a  greater  stress  than  a  thin  metal  f^h^n 
with     stlffeners,     and     upon     this     thet^ls     is 
founded  one  of  the  plastic  airplanes  of  to- 
day."   This  u^e  of  the  phraat  "plastic  plane" 
Is  laying  it  on  n  little  thick:  the  ship  Is  no 
more  a  plastic  plane  than  a  blywood  packin? 
box  is  a  glue  tx-'x      But  the  thesis  is  correct. 
Watch  the  process  of  manufacture:  Work- 
men lay  paper-thin   flexible  strlns  of  veneer 
over  a  wooden  form  identical  wi'th  half  cf  a 
fuselage  or  wing.    The  strips  are  coated  with 
a  plastic  so  that  the  next   strip  cf  veneer, 
when  laid  down  at  an  angle,  will  adhere  to' 
the  first,  and  so  on  until  the  desired  number 
of  plies  is  obtained      Then  the  whole  a.-;sem- 
bly   is  pushed    Into   a   chamber   where    it   is 
subjected  to  heat  and  pressure,  causing  th© 
plastic  to  bond  the  plies  into  one  solid  piece 
of  plywood  the  shape  and  size  of  half  a  fuse- 
lage     (This     is    the    molding    process    new 
used   experimentally   in    making   automobile 
bodies.)     This  is  then  lifted  off  the  form  an'l 
Jointed  to  Its  other  half     The  same  method 
cf  manufacture  is  used  with- wings  and  tail. 
The  plane  emerges  from  the  oven,  innocent 
of  rivet  heads,  end  is  then  f(\ven  a  glasshke 
plastic  coating  cfTerlng  a  minimum  reMstance 
to  the  air.     (It  Is  claimed  that  25  percent  lesg 
power  is  requV.cd  and  that   where  a  conven- 
tional plane  driven  by  a  75 -horsepower  motor 
de\elops  a  speed  cf  105  miles  an  hour,  a  ply- 
wood plane  of  the  same  size  and  driven   by 
the  same  motor  develops  a  speed  of  140  miles 
an   hour.)      It    is   when    the   wings   and    the 
fuselage  are   Inspected  In  cro.ss  section  th-^t 
the    theory   of   construction    becomes   clear. 
Gene    are    mcst    of    the    complicated    cross 
braces.     Wings  and  fuselages  arc  hollow,  t;  e 
curved   frames  tightly  fastened   to  the  skin. 
This  is  called  monoccque  construction  and 
resembles  the  construction  of  an  egg  in  that 
full     advantage    Is    taken    of    the    inherent 
strength    of    an    arch    throughout    Its   wh  .:» 
surface. 

Plywood  Will  not  fatigue  as  metals  will. 
The  absence  of  suppcrilng  members  reduc  » 
the  number  of  vital  spots  that  may  be 
reached  by  shrapnel  and  machine-gun  bul- 
lets. Since  the  plywood  plane  consists  of  a 
very  few  secticrs.  in  place  cf  the  countless 
patches  of  metal  In  an  aluminum  plane, 
there  are  fewer  opportunities  for  trouble. 
Inspection  may  be  done  more  quickly,  and 
maintenance  Is  cheaper.  Furthermore,  ply- 
wood Is  resistant  to  the  ccrrosicn  of  acids, 
alkalis  and  salt  water;  metal  is  not  as  re- 
sistant and  metal  planes  require  the  replace- 
ment of  skin  and  reriveting  of  corroded 
parts. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  cf  all  :•■  in 
speed  of  manufacture.  Today  we  are  ru'-;.- 
Ing  to  build  up  a  force  of  50.000  plan'^^  i,-  d 
now  20,000  or  30.000  more  are  demanded  Eit 
the  problems  involved  Ln  mass  productica 
of  planes  have  been  nightmares.  Barely  ha« 
a  plane  been  completed  whQii  word  c  -7  ■  s 
that  another  nation  has  Just  complf*':  a 
new  plane  that  will  leave  ours  helpless  lie 
Air  Corps  Is  caught  on  the  herns  cf  a  oi- 
lemma  Unless  they  agree  on  a  type  of 
metal  plane  it  is  impossible  to  have  quan- 
tity production.  But  as  sron  as  they  fr"'  za 
a  design  they  are  committed  to  a  p'.ane  tLa> 
Will  be  obsoiele  when  It  is  finished. 
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No  FU-h  oVs-acl-^s  hinder  the  manufac- 
ture cf  plvwcccl  plar.es  They  can  he  made 
and  rcU.es;g:-.eJ  c.utck'.y— almcst  built  as 
neeCfd  Ti;  make  a  plywood  plane  only  a 
6ir.ir.le  woodf-n  f;.rm  Is  nquired.  If  a  change 
In  cl>?.--ti  is  livCf's-ary  It  is  a  ?:n-.plo  ma::fT 
tor  a  carp^nt-r  tc  add  cr  siiS'ract  from  the 
■w-Doclpn  f"  rm  To  change  the  cilrs  u>cd  with 
moiul  p'.a;.*'.-  rr.eans  months  of  ri' lay  and 
heavv  exncn'e  Invclvine  The  u'c  of  already 
cwrwcrkcd  mnxh'.ne  tool-.  W:;h  plyvvocd, 
Twvuiv:^  :s  eliminated  and  much  less  lahrr 
Is  rcqvi.rtn.  Only  wxidw-Tking  niachn.-.ery 
Is  uec-5.-a:y.  planes  can  be  m;'de  in  our  p.cino 
cr  f'.;rni:urc  factcries  which  have  idle 
c  ?  n  * '"  I '  V 

p;v->vo<  d  has  be  n  tested  under  the  varying 
tem:K'rature  changes  encountered   In   fiying. 
A   plane   mu=t    operate    in   the    tropical    h^r.t 
end    hu.Tildity    of    Central    America,    in    the 
desert  sun  of  our  Southwest,  or  In  the  bhz- 
z;irds   of    Alaska.     It    Is    not    uncommvon    to 
have    a    plane    pass    through    sjme    of    these 
combinations  of  weather  within  a  le-.v  mm- 
utc.-^   of   each    other.     A   plane   oprrating    at 
35  000  feet  is  subject  to  a  temperature  of  7u 
or  80  dcgreci  below  zero.     In  dejcending  to 
sea    level    it    may    encounter    a    humid    tem- 
perature of   120 'degrees.     Plywood   has    bet  n 
tested  by  repeated  alternate  temperatures  uf 
70  or  80  degrees  bolcw  zero  to   140   degrees 
abjve     withwut     any     si^ns     of     weakening 
There  are  many  aeronautical  engineers  v. ho 
still  have  their  fingers  crossed  as  to  how  wtll 
the  glue  of  plywood  will  hold  up  under  pro- 
longed extreme  temperatures  of  heat  or  cold. 
Also  the  plastic  for  gluing  plywood  that  will 
wuhstand   these   extremes  of   tfmpera'urc    is 
difficult  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  molded 
planc-a    t)«cause    of    the    high    prcs.-ure    and 
temp'^rature   requ.red   to   set  the   glue.     E.k- 
per.ments    now    under    way    with    hieh  fre- 
quency current   as    used   In  the   "fever   ma- 
chines" may  s:ave  the  difficulty  and  revolu- 
tionize the  plywood  industry. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  plywood 
p'ar.e  will  replace  overnight  the  metal  plane. 
At  present  there  is  little  scientific  data  on 
the  use  of  plywood  in  a.rcraft  for  the  rta^^un 
that  aeronautical  science  for  the  p..st  10 
years  has  developed  round  the  use  cf  metal. 
Enuineers  have  been  schooled  in  the  u,-e  or 
metal  j-o  that  they  might  be  said  to  be 
metal-nilnded. 

There  has  been  a  woeful  lack  of  strength 
data  for  use  m  the  complicated  formula  for 
determining  the  strains  and  stresses  that  a 
wmg  of  a  plywood  plane  must  endure.  The 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  a.-ked  C  n- 
gres3  for  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  to  pre- 
pare the  eng:ncenng  data  needed  to  design, 
build,  and  te.-t  p!yw.>cd  planes.  When  a  ply- 
w.-'od  plane  Is  built  today  the  only  m.e'hcd  cf 
def^rniinmg  it?  airworthiness  is  by  the  "isry 
to  break"  prt.,c--s— that  means  testing  it  to 
de.-tructicM.  A-  the  big  pLuie  m.i'.nufacture-s 
are  snowed  under  with  Government  orders 
and  at  the  sr.nte  tim?  are  b=:r.g  prodded  f  t 
fast:r  and  fastrr  delivery  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  th^ni  t  J  pau.se  to  develop  a  ply- 
\\-ocd  plane.  Its  dcvelcpmcnt  so  far  has  been 
a  venture  of  th.e  fmaller  ccmpanies.  In  m^l^t 
In.-t.inces  th.e  ci^mpanics  were  formed  by  in- 
dividuals confident  cf  the  future  of  plyv.-ocd 
planes.     After  th.e  v.\ar  th?re  will  be  thousrnds 

_of   pilots   desiring   a   1  ;W-ccst    plane    so   that 

they  can  continue  flying,  and  the  plywcod- 
ccn.-tructed  plane  m.'y  be  the  answer. 

D'spit?  all  the  diSctilties.  the  advances  in 

the  use  of  plywcod  for  aviation  are  coming 

rapidly.     The  Canadian  Government  has  or- 

d  rrd  a  number  of  42-foot  fuselages.     These 

,  are  the  largest  to  be  built  so  far.     Two  c  m- 

panies  m.nk'ng  pl'-wocd  planes  have  had  their 

models    appro-; d    by    the    Civil    Aeronautics 

-,.^  Authority.     But    the    biggest    recognition    cf 

^the  advaii':rgc.s  cf  plywood  will  com.e  from  the 

f  )Ct  that  the  lar^c^t  aviation  companies  have 

m  ri-    work    th.'.n    they    can   handle    and    are 

subccntracting    as    much    of    it    as   possible. 


i»Ieta!-working  shops  which  ccuM  do  th.e 
work  are  running  at  c.ipacity  The  plane 
manufacturer-,  in  c^n..cque:-.ce,  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  plywood  parts 
such  as  leading  wmg  edges,  tail  subas-em- 
blie~.  bomb  bay  dears,  engine  coverings, 
v:hich  can  br  mi-cie  by  the  v.codwjrking  in- 
dustry which  has  had  relatively  little  part 
In  the  defense  prc;:ram.  So  despite  its 
golden  future,  plywood  Is  still  labormg  as  a 
substitute  the  stepchild  of  the  lumber  In- 
dustry is  waiting  f  T  tiie  recognition  that  Is 
almost  here. 


Taxes  on  Certain  Relis'ous  and  Charitable 
Inetituiions 


REMARKS 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF    N't-W   Yi'RK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Oct-^bcr  15.  1941 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY  Mr. 
Speaker,  ye.sterday  I  inrrodiu>-d  H.  R. 
5824  to  repeal  section  541  bi  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1941  which  makes  inap- 
plicable on  and  after  October  1.  1941.  the 
exemption  from  taxes  on  admissions 
granted  to  ceriain  lelgious,  charitable, 
and  educational  institutions  under  sec- 
tion 1701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
H.  R.  5824  is  intended  to  restore  those 
exemptions  which  have  been  taken  away 
bv  section  541  'b>  cf  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1941. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  pre- 
sented htre  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
the  abolition  of  th-se  exemptions  nor 
even  cf  the  cost  and  inconvenience  to  be 
suffered  by  the  institutions  so  affected. 
No:  the  removal  of  those  exemptions  goes 
much  deeper  than  that  and  strikes  at  the 
very  fundamentals  of  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying our  system  of  taxation. 

From,  the  time  cf  the  imposition  of  the 
first  taxes,  the  Concrre-s  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  Shite-,  as  well  as  the 
judiciary,  have  scrupulously  guarded  and 
protected  the  ricihts  of  rehgious.  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  institutions  to  the 
exemptions  from  taxation  which  they 
have,  until  now.  so  de-ervedly  enjoyed. 
I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that 
it  was  the  inien'icn  cf  any  Member  who 
had  a  part  in  the  dralting  or  passing  cf 
the  Revenue  Act  cf  1941  to  strike  an  en- 
tering v.-edge  in  the  foundation  of  the 
long-recognized  risitt-  and  privileges  cf 
thpse  institutions  so  that  eventually  all 
exem.ptions  heretofore  granted  them 
would  be  denied  thtm.  but  that  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  unless  we  put  a  stop 
to  it  now  by  repealing  section  541  'b) 
and  restoring  the  exemptions  ^iranted  by 
seciicn  1701  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy 
a  structure  bit  by  bit  after  the  first  suc- 
cessful act  of  partial  destruction  has  been 
done,  and  we  should  always  be  on  guard 


to  prevent  that  first  act  cr  to  repair  It  if 
successfully  made.. 

The  riciits  cf  these  institutions  to  ex- 
emptions has  been  rocosnized  by  cur 
courts  as  tot  a  matter  of  grace,  but  as  an 
act  of  puliic  justice.  They  are  "begotten 
from  motives  of  public  policy." 

It  woulil  be  entirely  unnecessary  and 
unfitting  for  me  to  spend  the  time  of  tliis 
body  on  a  lengthy  discouise  detailing  the 
diversified  way  in  which  such  institutions 
are  serviijg  the  public  interest.  We  are 
all  familinr  with  that  in  varying  degrees. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we 
are  all  ia  agreeinent  that  we  should  ex- 
ercise strictest  care  that  no  action  of  the 
Congress  should  weaken  or  undermine 
tJiose  insjtitutions  to. which  we  owe  so 
much.      I 

I  realize  that  we  must  lock  to  unusual 
.sources  for  the  collection  of  revenue  to 
finance  Our  tremendous  defense  pio- 
gram,  but  it  is  just  as  important  for  us 
to  defend  these  institutions  which  are  the 
backbone  of  cur  democracy. 

Briefly,  the  exemptions  from  taxes  on 
admissiots  which  my  bill  is  intended  to 
restore  are  the  following: 

First.  Admissions  to  religious,  educa- 
tional, or  charitable  entertainments,  ex- 
cept certfiin  athletic  contests; 
Second.  Agricultural  fairs;  and 
Third.  Ceiiain  concerts. 
Cannot  we  permit  and  encourage  these 
institutions  to  proceed  and  progress  with 
their  gocjd  woiks  without  molestation  in 
the  formi  of  petty  taxation?    I  believe  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  so. 

I  ask  (very  Member  of  this  House  to 
give  serieius  consideration  to  my  bill  and 
join  with  me  in  ray  efforts  to  obtain  the 
repeal  ot  section  541  (b)  and  to  restore 
the  exemptions  granted  by  sechon  1701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act. 


Proposed  6- Percent  Prol.t  Liniit 


REMARKS 

or 
HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  October  15.  19il 


Mr.  LEL.\ND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  WLsh  to  place  in  the  Record  a  st.tement 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  cf  Com- 
merce cbncerning  the  proposal  to  limit 
profits  tJo  6  percent  on  invested  capital. 
This  statement  gives  eight  good,  sound 
reasons  that  any  businessman,  who  has 
any  operating  knowledge  of  business, 
would  kriow  to  be  sound,  as  to  just  why 
this  6-p|ercent  limitation  should  not  t>e 
set  on  business. 

Many  of  us  are  noting,  with  concern, 
the  drift  of  some  of  the  heads  of  our 
governmental  departments  toward  ab- 
solute national  socialism.  It  is  startling 
to  watch  the  general  trend  and  to  see 
how  clotely  that  general  trend  parallels 
the  conti-t.ons  that  existed  in  Germany, 


I 
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and  under  which  Germany  and  other 
countries  were  placed  definitely  under 
the  heel  of  the  mcst  dictatorial,  tyran- 
nical and  despotic  form  of  government 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

This  used  to  be  a  couniry  of  free  en- 
terprise and  can  still  be  a  country  of 
free  enterprise  if  enough  Congressmen 
will  become  interested  to  see  that  we 
step  this  trend  toward  socialism,  which 
can  be  done:  namely,  by  stopping  these 
tyrannical,  despotic  bureaucrats  who  are 
heading  certain  departments,  putting 
into  efTect  these  tyrannical  and  despotic 
rules  and  regulations  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  never  granted  nor  given 
them  any  power  or  authority  to  do  so. 
They  are  simply  usurping,  and  taking 
without  Basking,  these  powers  which  are 
sapping  and  destroying  the  American 
form  of  government. 

It  makes  :.  d.rTerence  whether  >ou  call 
this  socialism,  nazi-ism,  fascism,  or  com- 
munism, each  one  of  these  and  all  of 
these  spring  from  one  fundamental 
fountainhead.  and  that  is  the  teaching 
of  Karl  Marx.  These  so-called  brain 
trusters  are  ail  students  of  Karl  Marx 
and  apparently  believe  in  his  principles. 
Apparently  they  have  studied  Karl 
Marx's  works  thorouglily  and  have  been 
sold  on  them.  They  are  therefore  put- 
ting into  efTect  European  practices,  which 
are  absolutely  and  po.'^itively  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  what  we  have  known  as 
the  American  for.m  of  government  for  the 
last  150  years. 

This  singular  thing  should  be  noted 
about  many  of  these  people  who  are  head- 
ing departments,  that  is,  the  apparent 
studied  and  determined  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  annihilate  and  destroy 
business  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  misleading  of  certain  classes 
of  labor,  working  with  subversive  labor 
leaders  whose  known  objective  it  is  to 
destroy  this  country,  and  I  mean  by  that, 
those  subversive  labor  leaders  of  the  C.  I. 
O.  who  have  been  shown  to  be  Commu- 
nists and  have  carried  on  their  subversive 
work.  They  are  misleading  honest  labor 
groups  by  an  appaient  catering  to  them 
for  the  present,  expecting  to  betray 
them  in  the  future;  by  this  they  hope  to 
set  themselves  solidly  in  power,  and  after 
they  are  in  power,  to  enslave  labor,  destroy 
all  unions  under  their  socialistic  regime, 
destroy  all  business,  industry,  capitalism, 
individual  rlphts.  religion,  and  all  other 
things  that  have  enjoyed  freedom  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unified  States. 

Who  are  these  p'  cple?  My  answer  Is, 
you  had  better  dig  in  and  find  cut. 

What  are  they  doing?  My  answer  is 
they  are  definitely,  positively,  and  spe- 
cifically destroying  every  principle  of  the 
American  form  of  government.  In  their 
catering  to  this  subversive  labor  group. 
in  order  to  suck  them  in  and  use  them. 
they  have  never,  at  any  time,  refused  to 
grant  increases  in  wages,  unreasonable 
demands  for  collection  of  dues,  and  all 
the  other  things  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and.  in  '■hort.  they  have  granted 
increases  that  have  brought  about  infla- 
tionary conditions,  which  they  now  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  scream  about  and 
say  that  we  should  control  the  prices  of 
everything,  control  the  profits  of  all  busi- 


ness, put  the  yckc  cf  unrcascnable  restric- 
tions about  the  throat  of  business  and 
Individuals,  create  unemployment,  but. 
at  the  same  time,  they  say  nothing  about 
the  control  of  labor  prices  and  still  expect 
to  control  prices  of  commodities  to  stop 
the  inflation  that  they  themselves 
brought  on. 

Whether  they  are  sincere  in  their  ig- 
norance, their  incompetence,  or  their 
traitorous  actions  dees  net  make  any  dif- 
ference. They  are  effective,  and  it  is 
h:gh  time  that  every  Congressman  in  this 
Hcuse  began  to  think  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  America. 

If  you  will  take  this  group  and  analyze 
the  individuals,  you  will  find  that  most 
of  them  are  political  ward  heelers  who 
have  never  made  a  success  in  any  line 
of  business  in  tlieir  lives,  nor  cculd  they 
go  into  the  business  world  and  receive 
any  fraction  of  the  salaries  they  now 
receive;  that  they  have  failed  in  every 
business  enterprise  they  have"  under- 
taken. We  find  this  country  being  run 
by  a  grcup  of  half-baked  theorists,  in- 
competent nincompoops,  running  around 
under  the  guise  of  "brain  trusteis,"  "su- 
permen." and  "economists."  It  seems 
that  before  qualifying  for  an  economist 
under  their  so-called  new  order  one  must 
have  made  a  failure  in  everything  else. 
It  may  be  tliat  this  group  has  not  the 
ordinary  common  horse  sen<=e  to  know 
their  own  limitations,  their  own  lack  of 
operating  knowledge,  or  to  know  that 
they  have  not  common  sense;  but.  never- 
theless, whether  this  is  true  or  not.  this 
country  is  going  down  under  their  foolish 
and  juvenile  decisions. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  cost  them  much 
personally  to  interfere  with  the  deli- 
cately tuned  business  machinery,  and  by 
their  interference  they  are  constantly 
putting  out  of  business  many  businesses 
in  this  business  organization,  creating 
higher  taxes  by  their  lack  of  operating 
knowledge,  which  they  piass  on  to  the 
public;  and  when  they  fail  in  their  ob- 
jective, as  they  have  failed  In  nearly 
every  single  objective  they  have  started, 
they  cover  up  their  failuies  by  starting 
on  some  new  idea  that  is  far  more  fool- 
hardy and  socialistic  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it. 

I,  for  one.  object  to  the  usuipation  of 
power  that  has  never  been  granted  to 
these  bureaucrats  by  Congress,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to 
chop  off  the  heads  of  these  bureaus  who 
issue  departmental  rules  and  regulations 
which  now  have  all  the  force  and  effect 
of  law.  but  for  which  no  law  has  ever 
been  passed  or  no  authority  granted  to 
put  into  effect  any  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations. In  this  I  ask  every  Congressman 
on  this  fioor.  whether  he  be  Democrat 
or  Republican,  to  jc.p.  rr.'  b  :  ause  every 
Democrat  and  every  Repuo.icc.n  is  going 
to  feel  alike  the  effect  of  these  things. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  now  come 
for  every  patriotic  Democrat  and  every 
patriotic  Republican  to  jcin  together  and 
knock  down  these  groups  of  incompe- 
tent nincompoops  who  are  taking  us  into 
socialism,  and  replace  tlitm  with  men 
who  are  not  traveling  under  aliases,  by 
men  who  have  not  b'-en  pducatc'd  in  the 
I  Communist  schools   cl   Ru.-.a    nor   the 


Nazi  schools  of  Gennany  nor  the  Fa -cist 
schools  of  Italy,  nor  the  students  cf  K  ri 
Marx,  and  replace  every  mothers  son 
of  them  by  a  real.  honest-to-God  Ameri- 
can who  has  the  safety  anfl  welfare  of 
,th!s  Nation  at  heart.  It  is  tine  lor  a 
house  cleaning,  and  if  we  do  net  pet  this 
house  cleaning  it  begins  to  look  to  me 
like  we  arc  not  going  to  have  a  defence 
program,  that  there  will  be  no  more  "four 
freedoms."  that  therf  u.;;  b.^  no  more 
fiecdom  of  American  Go\t:nment  n<  we 
have  known  it.  but  tliat  there  will  bo 
socialism,  inflation,  loss  of  business 
rights,  together  with  possible  revolution 
and  bloodshed  among  our  people.  One 
only  has  to  lock  bock  a  few  shcrt  years 
to  see  what  transpired  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  shocking  to  see  the  apathy  of  Con- 
gress and  of  our  people  at  large  to  stop 
these  things  when  they  are  absolutely 
destroying  us. 

Every  patriotic  American,  both  Demc- 
crat  and  Republican,  would  like  to  see  the 
defense  pi-oeram  of  this  country  carried 
out.  in  an  efScient  manner:  they  would 
like  to  see  the  stoppage  of  waste  and  the 
expenditure  of  unnecessary  funds  th.at 
have  been  thrown  to  these  subversive 
groups  in  order  to  gam  at  least  th'  ir 
temporary  allegiance  to  this  sociali.-iic 
program.  They  would  like  again  to  see 
this  country  back  on  an  Annncan  basis, 
run  for  the  weUare  of  America  and 
Americans,  well  defended  and  free 

The  statement  of  the  Los  Ar.c<^les 
Chamber  of  Commerce  foUow-: 

STATTMFNT  CF  THE  LOS  ANGIXM  TH.^MBFR  OF 
COMMERCE  CONCERNING  THE  PKOPC^M  TO 
LIMIT  PROriTS  TO  e  PFKr  :  NT  OT  :N\FSTrD 
CAPITAL 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  l';  r(  p<  rted 
to  have  proposed  that  corporate  prcfr.b  dur- 
ing the  emergency  should  lie  limited  to  6  per- 
cent on  Invested  capital.  Tlie  Trea?ury  Dr- 
partment  Is  understood  to  be  prepaMi.t;  a 
meajure  to  put  this  proposal  into  effect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  emcrgcncv, 
In  September  1939.  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  went  on  record  as  follows,: 

"Any  attempts  to  capitalize  oh  humai-.  .'uf- 
feilne  are  abhorrent.  The  vp.st  majority  of 
businessmen,  and  particularly  those  who  ex- 
perienced the  last  war.  consider  profiteering 
as  short-sighted  and  destructive  even  cf  indi- 
vidual business  interests.  Business  must  be 
built  for  permanency 

"The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  cf  Crrr.r..  rco. 
therefore,  will  do  Its  utmcst  to  cooperau  m 
measures  to  prevent  profiteering  now  cr  at 
any  other  time." 

That  Is  still   the  policy  of  the  cbamlx  r 

The  propc.>;al.  however,  to  limit  prcf.t.'-  to 
6  percent  on  Invested  capital  1-  prccipely  !he 
national  socialist  policy  now  In  eriect  m  Nazi 
Germany.  We  believe  it  to  be  unworkable 
in  a  democr.'^tic  society,  wh.ch  »J\iit  depend 
upon  the  enterprise  and  voluntaj^'  effort  of  a 
free  people  ratlier  than  coercion  and  slave 
Inbor.  Following  are  seme  of  tlie  reasons  why 
this  plan  would  destroy  private  enterpri  e  If 
adopted  in  this  country: 

1.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  loshes  u:  fnr 
years  when  no  profit  Is  made.  Acp.in  ;::  d 
again  capital  must  be  Invcftrd.  wit;  ;.  .e 
probability  of  loss  and  witb  the  ceria.i.ty  of 
no  profits  in  many  years. 

2.  It  would  prevent  expansion  of  enterpri.se. 
Tills  would  slow  down  preparedness,  decrea.se 
emplo\Tnent.  and  reduci  t.*-if  faiidarc'.  oi  liv- 
ing for  all. 

3.  It  would  penalize  the  eflBclent  concerns 
by  taxing  them  at  a  hiehe.r  rnte  than  tr;e 
Inefficient.     This    would    j;::.-..yze    lriiii:it.ve, 
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which    must    be    the    m.iir.'^r'^r.g    of    a    free 

society. 

4,  It  would  favor  corpora tJcn-  that  are 
overcapiiahzed  and  would  place  a  premium 
upon  unnecessary  or  worthless  plant  and 
eciuipmcn;. 

5,  It  would  be  coTifiicatcry  in  many  cases. 
This  is  becnu-c  profits  are  not  nfCO=s.>rily  in 
cash,  bu:  may  be  represented  by  nec^t'-ary 
Increases  in  inventories  and  oiher  noncahh 
item- 

6  It  w:;ulc;  penalize  now  enterprises  and 
make  l:npcs-;:):e  the:r  crcwth  and  develop- 
ment thrcui-h  reinvestment  of  earnings. 

7,  It  V.  oiild  prevent  building  reserves  neces- 
sary for  business  to  miaintam  emplcyment 
during  the  diScuU  period  of  reaclju.-'ment 
after  the  war  emergency  is  over. 

8.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  existing  taxes 
are  absorbing  by  far  the  larrcr  pa.'t  of  aiiV 
undue  or  excess  profits  arising  cut  of  the 
present  emergency.  Under  existing  l.^.w,  busi- 
ness and  indu.stry  are  required  to  pay  cxcers- 
profits  taxes  up  to  60  percent  and  n'^-n.al 
taxes  up  to  31  percent  on  the  remainder. 
besides  other  Federal  levies.  Moreover,  when 
profits  are  paid  as  dividends,  they  are  sub- 
ject 10  normal  and  surtaxes  impD:.ed  on  the 
Individuals  receiving  them  ranging  up  tc  80 
percent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TTXfiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrvTES 


Wednesday.  October  15,  1941 


The  Power  and  Policy  of  the  Government 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  we  read  of  new  delays  and  threatened 
delays  in  our  national-defense  program. 
In  my  opinion,  the  seriousness  of  these 
delays  cannot  be  overemphasized.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  losing  ground  which 
cannot  be  retrieved. 

How  often  do  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceive communications  admonishing  them 
to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  the.se  de- 
lays. Members  of  Congress  appear  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  insist  that  the 
Congress  take  action  on  this  subject. 

I  desire  to  insert  again  in  the  Record 
ofiicial  communications  which  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  subject  of  delays. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  wrote  me  a 
letter  November  27,  1940,  which  letter 
states  the  policy  of  our  Government— a 
policy  announced  by  the  President — in 
regard  to  delays.    I  quote  the  letter: 

Dep.\rtment  of  Labor. 
Office  of  the   Secrettaet, 
Washington,  November  27.  1910. 

Hon.    LlNDI^EY    BECKWORTH, 

Hoii'^e  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Your 
letter  to  the  President  concerning  the  strike 
at  the  Vultee  airplane  plant,  Downey,  Calif  , 
was  referred  to  me  so  that  you  might  be 
Informed  as  to   what  the  Government   was 


doing  to  bring  about  a  settlement  Jihn 
R.  Steelman,  Director  of  Conciliation  of  this 
Department,  settled  the  controversy  yester- 
day, and  work  has  b:cn  resum.ed  in  the  plant. - 
As  ycu  hnc/.v.  the  President  announced 
yrstcrdny,  following  a  CDnference  with  Army, 
Navy,  and  labor  representatives,  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  keep  facto- 
ries enea;  ed  in  defense  work  open  and  that 
th'^  probh'm  of  dealing  v.-ith  the  labor  situ- 
ation in  connection  witli  national  defense  is 
under  daily  consideration. 
Vtiy  truly  yours. 

r:--'-NCEs  Perxun's. 

Th?  que-':on  often  has  been  asked,  "Do 
th"  autl'cnt e'^,  oi  cir  Government  have 
the  pov.-er  to  prevent  these  delays?"  Mr. 
Gerard  D.  R'-illy,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor, 
an.swered  this  question  in  a  letter  to  me, 
wiitten  May  8.  1941.  He  concludes  by 
saying: 

And.  finally,  f  r  th-  occasional  situation  In 
which  bc'h  preventicn  and  impartial  media- 
tion are  unsucces.-ftil,  the  Government  has 
authority  to  step  m  and  act  directly  to  as- 
sure rc.^-umption  cf  production  or  an  ade- 
quate alternative  s  urce  cf  supply. 

After  I  rcce/vcd  tiie  statement  by  Mr, 
RfUIy,  wrltien  May  8.  1941.  which  con- 
cludes with  the  above-QUoted  statement, 
I  asked  the  Secretary  oi  Labor  whether 
or  net  she  concurred  with  Mr,  Re  illy. 
She  answered  my  inquiry  May  10,  1941, 
with  tlie  following  letter: 

Department  of  L,\eor. 

Office  of  the  S^iietary, 
Wc^h:ngwn.  May  10,   1941. 
The  Honorable  Lindlfy  Beckwof-Th,  M   C, 
House  of  R-^prc.^r:Tatives. 

Washington,  D    C 

My  De.\r  Congressman  Eeckworth  I  have 
your  inquiry  with  regard  to  .ny  ccncurreuce 
in  the  opinion  in  the  memorandum  v.^hlch  I 
sent  you  yesterday,  th^  m.emorandum  having 
been  prepared  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department. 

In  response  to  your  original  inquiry  I 
asked  the  Solicitcr  to  make  a  study  cf  the 
various  possible  types  of  authcrity  available 
to  the  Ffdcral  Government  to  bring  about 
teiminaticn  of  delays  resulting  from  Indus- 
trial disputes  which  it  wa?  a-sumed  had  not 
been  or  could  not  be  settlnl  by  the  C  ncUla- 
ti'-n  Service  and  the  Defen-e  M-  dlation 
Beard. 

Mr.  Reilly.  Solicitor  of  ".he  Department  cf 
Labir.  made  a  repert  summing  up  a  variety 
of  po-.v~rs  and  reined. es  v. hich  ti^.e  Govcrn- 
m-  nt  has  under  existing  law.  It  is  m  no  way 
a  statement  of  views  or  private  op.ni'^ns,  but 
an  explcrsticn  of  all  cf  the  lesal  powers  which 
the  Government  has  under  a  variety  of  stat- 
utes. I  bjlieve  this  to  be  a  correct  summary. 
Smeerely    your.;, 

Fr.ANCES  PEr.:-:::;5. 

The  official  communications  to  which 
I  have  referred  clearly  state  th«  Presi- 
dent announced  November  26,  1940,  "that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Go'.ernment  to  keep 
factories  engaged  in  d"f  3nse  work  open." 
and  according  to  the  Secretary  oi  Labor 
and  the  Solicitor  cf  Labor,  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment has  auihority  to  step  in  and  act 
directly  to  assure  resumption  of  prouuc- 
tion." 

With  the  policy  and  "ihe  power  of  the 
Government  in  mind,  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  table,  which  reviews 
the  record  of  delays  from  the  month — 
November  1940 — the  policy  wa,>  an- 
nounced until  August  1941,  the  la* est 
month  for  which  figures  are  available: 
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'  ?uccee  linj  reports  may  show  sliclitlv  dilTprpnt  fimres 

for  the  VI  ioas  months  duo  to  corrections  and  additions 

made  as  li  tor  information  l«  rcccivc<l. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  it  is  evident  that  in 
August  1941,  the  last  month  for  which 
statistits  were  available,  there  were  more 
delays  transpiring  than  at  anytime  since 
the  announcement  of  the  policy  of  our 
Government  by  the  President  in  Novem- 
ber 1940.  May  the  announced  policy  be 
carried  out  forthwith. 


An  A.nencan  Evpedit  or.ary  Force 
Doomed 


I 
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HON  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TBI 


ednesday,  October  15,  1941 


PRINTED  IN  THE  KE\V  YORK 
TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  27, 
1941,  and  September  15.  1941: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
27,  1941) 

Fears  foR  Troop  Transport — Former  Mili- 
tary R.ULWATS  HZAD  TELLS  DlFFlCtTLTIES  OF 
ANOTtlER    A.   E.  F. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

In  view  of  the  proposals  that  are  being 
made  fdr  the  dispatch  of  an  American  expedi- 
tionary force  to  foreign  parts.  It  Is  well  that 
the  country  shovild  be  made  to  understand 
wliat  tlbls  will  mean. 

In  tile  last  World  War  some  58  percent  of 
the  netfds  of  our  Army  In  France  were  to  be 
supplietl  from  European  sources,  leaving  less 
than  4(2  percent  to  be  brought  from  the 
United  States.    Despite  this  local  aid,  It  wa« 
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with  the  utmoet  r;  iTirulty  that  only  60  per- 
cent cf  the  estlnuiU'd  portion  requiring  pas- 
sage through  the  31  AUuntic,  Mediierranean. 
and  Channel  j>orts  of  France  was  squeezed 
through  them  for  our  2,000.000  men  in  the 
fall  of  1918.  Contributing  to  this  was  the 
call  for  nearly  6.000. COO  d(.ad-welght  tons  of 
ocean  shipping  against  an  available  supply 
of  but  3  549.520  tons,  exclusive  of  British 
troop  shipe 

The  resulting  shortage  In  supplies  gravely 
threatened  the  success  of  American  arms, 
coupled  as  it  wa.*  with  Inadequate  means  of 
transportation  leading  to  the  firing  line  many 
hundred  miles  away.  The  allied  forces.  In- 
cluding ours,  were  in  no  position  to  follow  up 
the  enemy  were  he  to  fall  back  to  the  Rhine. 
It  was  even  proposed  that  American  sold.ers 
should  be  marched  to  the  lar-off  front  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  transport. 

In  the  face  of  this  crisis  it  was  neverthe- 
less planned  as  late  as  October  1918,  a  month 
or  so  preceding  Arml?tlce  Day,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Army  should  be  more  than  doubled  to 
4.585.000  men  by  »he  following  June,  with  Its 
needs  from  home  Increased  to  upward  of 
6.000  locomotives,  127  000  freight  cars,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  other  materials,  and  its  ocean 
fleet  needs  expanded  to  something  hke  10,- 
000.000  dead-weight  tons.  But  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  enemy  where  he  stood.  Instead 
of  retreating  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stalled 
forces  of  the  Allies  and  our  own,  history 
might  have  had  a  different  tale  tc  tell 

AH  this,  too,  was  In  a  country  where  the 
ports,  railroads,  highways.  Inland  waterways, 
and  local  sources  of  supp.  y  were  In  friendly 
hands.  As  bad  as  was  tl.e  situation  under 
such  favorable  conditions,  .t  will  be  infinitely 
worse  if  in  the  present  '■crld  conflict  forced 
landings  must  be  made,  and  a  great  army 
with  its  Impedimenta  moved  through  dam- 
aged ports  and  thence  Inland  over  wrecked 
lines  of  communication  In  a  scorched  coun- 
try of  starving  populations  from  which  little 
or  nothing  may  be  pickec;  up  on  the  way. 
Can  we  meet  It  is  the  question 

WlLXIAM    J     WiLGUS. 

Former  Director  o'f  Military  Railioays 
and  Deputy  Director  General  of 
Transportation.  A.  E.  F 

AsctrTNEY,  Vt.,  August  2S,  1941. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  15, 

1941  I 

Errors  Not  To  Be  RcPEAni — A  E  F  Irans- 
portation  Head  Recalls  the  Mistakes  or 
1918  With  Wakns  . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New   iork  Times: 

Events  since  the  publication  of  my  letter 
In  your  issUe  of  August  27  lead  me  again  to 
address  you.  I  do  this  In  the  prayerful  hope 
that  some  heed  In  high  places  will  be  paid  to 
a  note  of  w.Trning  from  on:  who  In  the  last 
World  War  had  intimately  tc  do  with  that  of 
which  he  now  speaks. 

When  it  became  known  tc  us  in  France  in 
the  spring  of  1918  that  our  t-oops.  at  the  rate 
Of  300,000  fighting  men  a  month,  were  to  be 
transported  overseas  In  ship.'  in  which  grossly 
inadequate  provision  was  to  oe  made  for  their 
land  necessities,  we  who  bore  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  movement  Inland,  with  their 
supplies,  raised  cur  voices  Ir.  protest  without 
avail 

The  anticipated  break-dc)^.n  as  a  result  of 
this  suicidal  policy  really  ca:ne  to  pass  In  the 
succeeding  fall,  when  we  faced  a  transporta- 
tion crisis.  Had  the  war  continued,  with  its 
call  for  but  little  short  of  5.0O0.OOO  Americans 
in  France  by  the  summer  of  1919,  as  was  ex- 
pected by  Marshal  Foch  and  si^  expressed  to 
General  Bliss  "not  more  thpn  30  days  before 
the  armistice,"  ovir  country  would  have  Buf- 
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ferrd    fT'  rn 
history. 

CHtKCHILL'S   CONFESSION 

It  was  not  until  1927,  nearly  a  decade  lat«r, 
that  Winston  Chiu-chiU  made  the  following 
confession  in  his  The  World  Cnsia,  1916-18, 
volume  n,  pages  196-197: 

'•We  spent  the  whole  of  the  30th  |of 
March  1918)  at  the  front,  saw  all  the  com- 
manders, got  sufficiently  near  the  shells  to 
satisfy  tlie  President  of  the  Council  |Cle- 
mencoau],  dined  with  Retain  In  his  head- 
quarters train,  and  returned  to  Pans  after 
midnight.  Tired  out,  I  was  about  to  go  to 
bed.  when  a  long  cipher  telegram  from  the 
Prime  Minister  arrived.  Mr  Lloyd  George 
repea-cd  the  message  he  had  that  day  sent 
to  President  Wilson  appealing  for  the  dis- 
patch of  American  troops  on  the  largest  pos- 
sible scale,  whether  formed  In  divisions  or  In 
the  smallest  formations,  or  even  as  drafts  to 
British  units 

"He  directed  me  to  see  Clemeuccau  at 
once  and  to  urge  him  In  a  separate  telegram 
to  support  this  appeal  In  the  strongest  man- 
ner The  Tiger  received  me  at  9  a  m  .  quite 
unaffected  by  the  fatigue  of  the  previous 
day,  and  \*Tote,  while  I  waited,  a  most 
vigorous  and  moving  appeal.  The  action 
which  President  Wilson  took  in  response  to 
these  requests  was  courageous  in  the  last 
degree.  Henceforward  the  main  effort  of  the 
United  States  was  to  send  men  to  France 
up  to  the  fullest  limit  of  ocean  transport 
In  large  formations  or  In  small,  trained  or 
half  trained,  without  regard  to  armament, 
equipment,  or  supplies.  American  manhood 
was  tc  proceed  to  the  war 

"The  use  to  be  made  of  all  these  great 
numbers  of  men.  their  organization,  their 
training,  their  ammunition,  their  food  and 
clothing — nil  were  questions  to  be  solved 
later  on.  This  was  an  act  of  faith  of  the 
highest  merit.  No  one  who  did  not  possess 
that  intense  form  of  power  which  comes 
from  expressing  the  will  of  a  free  people 
cculd  have  dared  to  decree  a  policy  in  ap- 
pearance so  improvident  and  even  reckless." 
warning  against  repetition 
Surely  it  behooves  our  country  not  to  be 
led  again  into  the  adoption  of  a  policy  ad- 
mitted by  Winston  Churchill  to  have  been 
"Improvident  and  even  reckless,"  by  those 
of  another  country  prolesslng  to  be  cur 
friends.  To  close  cur  eyes  to  this  experience 
Is  to  Invite  death  and  suffering  to  our  men. 
serving  without  "their  organization,  their 
training,  their  ammunition,  their  food  and 
clothing."  termed  "questions  to  be  solved 
later  on."  We  must  in  this  be  on  our  guard, 
especially  as  our  War  Department  is  be- 
lieved to  have  readopted  a  military  trans- 
portation organization  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  entry  into  the  last  World  War 
was  proved  to  be  unsound. 

In  answer  to  this  note  of  warning  it  Is  ar- 
gued by  many  that  our  Army  is  not  to  be 
sent  overseas.  That  was  the  cry  In  the 
spring  of  1917,  when  it  was  ofUclally  an- 
nounced that  our  contribution  to  the  joint 
effort  a^inst  the  enemy  was  to  be  limited  to 
naval  op>eratlons.  money,  and  supplies.  Once 
In  the  war.  however,  the  cry  was  changed  to 
one  for  an  army,  rising  from  500.000  men  at 
first  to  nine  times  that  number  later  on. 

If  the  country  is  again  to  be  embroiled  in 
war.  in  accc^dance  with  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple expressed  through  Congress,  as  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution,   this  lesson  of  the 
past  shouid  not  be  ignored.     Blnowing  what 
I  do  from  personal  experience.  I  should  deem 
myself .  unpatriotic  to  the  last  degree  were  I 
to  remain  silent  in  this  time  of  peril. 
William  J    W::cis, 
Former    Director   of    MUua'v    Rc.-.'.ir ■:.,<:.    and 
Deputy  Director  Gene-'o!  r-  Ta^:'-j:>'  'tation, 
A    F    F 
Ascvtney,  Vt.,   S'.'pie^.hiT  12,  li)41. 


Marketing  Quota  Protest 
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Wednesday    Oi  /   l\  r  15.  1^41 
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RESOLUTION    ri-    MU  H1(;.\N    M.XRKETINQ 
QUU  ;  A    1  HC )  FFi-'I    A.->.-u:  I  -TlUN 


Mr.  SlL\i  £]i  L.1  M..-ii.Kan.  M: .  Six  ak- 
er.  under  permission  to  ixu:,d  my  le- 
marks,  I  include  a  resolution  adopt t-d 
October  1.  1941.  by  the  Michigan  Maiket- 
ing  Quota  Protest  A^--  c;..'icn  pit  di::ng 
the  niembersh.p  of  that  onianizatu  n  to 
support  an  or{.:anized  rfT-r-  tc  ha.'t  the 
regimentation  of  farmt :  -  ,;  A-r.-  ik:i. 

The  resolution  follows:      i 

Pledging  themselves  to  the  support  of 
organized  effort  to  halt  the  regimentation  of 
the  fanners  of  the  United  States,  execu:ve 
leaders  and  delegates,  representing  six  Michi- 
gan counties,  adopted  the  following  at  a  pro- 
test meeting.  October  1.  1^41.  et  thr  AHiiiel 
Hotel,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.. 

■We.  the  Michigan  Marketing  Quoto  Pro- 
test Association,  following  the  aims,  purposes, 
and  basic  principles  of  this  organization, 
resolve:  I 

"We  demand  that  the  innerent  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  American  farmer  be  pre- 
served, to  wit:  I   • 

"That  the  A  A  A  Act  of  1938  violates  cer- 
tain of  the  riglitp  and  leads  directly  to  the 
further  regimentation  of  the  Amencan 
farmer,  and  we  demand  the  repeal  thereof 
and  of  subsequent  amend.meuts  thereto 

"Especially  we  condemn  the  Increase  ol  the 
wheat  penally  to  49  cents  per  bushel  piaced 
upon  the  wheat  crop  of  1941,  6  months  after 
the  crop  was  planted,  particularly  wh-  n  the 
tariff  on  foreign-grown  imported  wheat  or 
foreign-grown  Imported  milling  wheat  is  only 
42  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  forelgn-gr-  wn 
imported  feed  wheat  only  about  5  cent.'-  prr 
bushel. 

"Furthermore,  we  condemn  any  futuic  in- 
pcsition  of  any  crop  penalty  on  the  Amcr:t  an 
farmer. 

"We  abhor  the  bureaucratic  »nd  alien  u6- 
minlstration  of  the  AAA  ;-r  p'  m  ar;c1  'he 
autocratic  abuses  thereof 

"We  declare  it  to  be  the  Inherent  right  rf 
every  American  farmer  to  manage,  control, 
and  operate  his  own  farm  according  to  his 
own  Judgment. 

"We  believe  that  the  blue  printing  cf  'he 
farms  of  America  to  be  along  the  .same  lir.'  as 
that  which  In  the  beginning  was  adopted  by 
Stalin  In  Russia  prior  to  the  reducing  of  the 
farms  of  that  country  to  collection  farms  and 
the  liquidating  of  the  owners  thereof 

"We  recommend  that  a  copy  of  th'  r^-";riu- 
tion  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Michigan 
congressional  delegation  " 

H  8  Atchtnscn. 

P-r<-!dcnt. 
K.r.NNFTH  C    WEnrR 

St  Canary. 
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Why  Arm  Ships  To  Carry  Cacrgots  Which 
Do  Not  Exist? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

CF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HC  JSE  OF  REPRE&ENTATI\'ZS 


Wedir<-day,  October  15.  1941 


Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  miny 
a  \vorkr>r.  compelled  by  Government  fi^t 
to  buy  a  l.cen.<:e  to  work  on  national  de- 
fen.-e.  is  a*  km?  whether  Franklin  Delano 
Rccsevelt  really  wants  production  of 
munition;  for  national  defen-e.  Ii  he 
does,  som"  of  these  workers  suggest  that 
he  c.ear  the  way  to  the  factory  ejtes  be- 
fore he  arms  our  merchant  .=;hips,  which 
are  :-uppo>ed  to  carry  miUnitions  of  war 
to  Britain  and  her  allies. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  arm  ships  and  send 
sailors  and  marines  to  convoy  muni- 
tions of  war  to  Britain,  but  where  can 
the  ships  get  their  cargoes  when  pickets 
block  the  entrances  to  the  factoi-y  gates? 

A  newspaper  clipping  sent  in  yester- 
day morning  by  a  worker  stages,  among 
other  things,  that,  at  the  strike  at  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  plant 
at  Gary,  vhe  strike  shut  down  6  of  the 
company'.s  11  blast  furnaces  in  the  Chi- 
cago yard  where  production  was  on  a  50- 
p«:'rcent  basis. 

Workers  at  the  tin  mill,  closed  on  the 
nth,  were  turned  back  by  pickets,  and 
1,600  workers  on  the  8  o'clock  shift 
walked  out,  and  while  but  150  took  part 
in  the  blast  furnacemen's  unexplained 
action,  that  action  threw  2.250  employees 
out  of  work. 

On  a  previous  occasion  when  this  same 
plant  was  closed  down  because  of  a  strike. 
the  trade  publication,  Iron  Age,  estimated 
that,  had  the  strike  not  occurred,  the 
company  would  have  manufactured  steel 
enough  to  build  41  submarines. 

The  Gary  and  the  South  Chicago  plants 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  27.000  tons  of 
Bteel.  Every  day's  shutdown  means  a  loss 
of  material  sufficient  to  construct  2.000 
tanks. 

The  admiinistration  knows  how  to  get 
production.  The  President  said  on  one 
occasion  that  we  could  have  both  re- 
armament and  what  the  new  dealers  call 
social  gains.  But,  as  usual,  his  words  do 
not  match  his  acts,  for.  at  Gary,  police 
are  not  called  unless  the  union  joins  in 
a  request  for  their  services;  that  is,  those 
who  beat  and  send  would-be  workers  to 
the  hospital  need  not  fear  the  local  police 
nor  the  State  troops,  nor  need  they  fear 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  inter- 
fere. Quite  the  contrary.  The  union 
calls  the  p>ol:ce  to  interfere  only  when 
union  men  get  the  worst  of  the  fight  they 
start. 

On-:  S.  W.  O.  C.  sp:k^-man  vv'as  quoted 
as  saying  that  "every  t  ma  tl  e  Govern- 
ment has  stepped  in,  tlie  L.ibc,r  Mediation 
Board  has  given  us  just  about  what  we 
wan'ed  anyway."  That  statement  is  all 
too  true. 

The  National  Mediation  Bor.rd.  the  O. 
P.    M.,   and   Sidney   Hillman   have   been 


using  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  force  the  closed  shop  and  'he 
check-off  on  employers.  Even  in  the 
North  American  strike,  where  the  Presi- 
dent took  over  the  plant,  it  is  now  as- 
serted that  practically  all  of  the  union's 
demands  were  granted.  We  know,  too, 
that  in  the  sti:k:-  at  'h  Kearny  ship- 
yards the  MediciLion  Bjard  sought  to 
compel  American  cit.::ens  to  join  the 
union  and  buy  licenses  to  work. 

The  w:rker  v.'ho  sen  me  the  letter 
from  Gary  also  enclosed  a  newspaper 
picture  showing  one  wc  man  who  desired 
to  work  crawling  over  an  iron  fence  to 
get  to  her  job,  while  another,  Julia  Halas, 
26  years  eld,  who  had  WDrked  in  the  plant 
for  5  years  and  was  seeking  to  join  the 
A.  F.  oi  L  ,  v,a-  dragged  out  of  the  plant 
bodily.  The  C  I.  O.  objected  to  a  mem- 
bu.  h:p  dr.ve  by  the  A.  'F.  of  L.  It  is  said 
that  15  girls,  belonging  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  determined  to  hold  their  jobs,  were 
the-  cau  e  of  the  walkout  in  the  tin  mill. 

The  let'er  which  acccmpanied  these 
clippings  was  from,  a  worker  whose  name, 
for  obvious  reasons,  is  omitted.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

G\RY    Ind  .  October  12,  1941. 

De\r  Sir:  A  ereat  many  news  articles  are 
distorted  cr  are  untrue  Tae  enclosed  clip- 
ping 1.S  a  true  wntt-up  of  the  conditions  In 
the  Carneg.e-Ilhnois  steel  plant  at  this  place. 
The  C  I  O  picket  the  gates  and  anv  worker 
who  does  not  .=hc-,v  a  pa  ci-up  CIO  dues 
beck  Is  not  allowed  to  wcik. 

The  mayor  nor  the  police  give  us  no  pro- 
tection whatever  You  will  either  pay  up, 
go  hoiTie,  or  If  you  try  to  get  In  the  plant. 
you  will  surely  eet  handled  roughly. 

I  suppc-ed  we  were  hc^^ting  Hitler  to  keep 
our  liberty  I  s<  e  now  that  we  are  not.  We 
have  no  liberty  here  II  a  secret  vote  were 
taken  here,  net  15  percent  would  vote  for 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  not  10  pe-cent  of  ti-.e  CIO. 
members  would  vote  for  the  check-cfT 

The  only  way  In  my  f.'t:mat:cn  to  settle 
condition.?  here  Is  about  1000  soldiers  (and 
there  are  surely  plenty  of  them  now).  All 
they  have  to  do  is  tell  the  men  to  go  to  work 
or  stay  home.  They  will  bo  protected.  Ninety 
percent  will  go  to  work  and  production  will 
bccm. 

I  cant  see  how  F,  D  R  favors  the  only 
people  who  retard  his  armament  program. 
He  either  does  not  want  production  or  he 
does  and  don't  know  how  to  get  it.  We  don't 
want  a  closed  shop,  check-off.  nor  d,-^  we  want 
the  C.  I.  O  Now  they  demand  $3  initiation 
fee  and   $12  dut^s  or  payiig  1   year  ahead. 

Billions  for  dffense  and  a  dollar  a  month 
for  John   L.   Lewis 

Last  evening's  paptr.  October  14, 
carries  the  news  that  a  [r.cket  line  at  the 
gates  of  this  sam.e  plan  and  groups  of 
union  leaders  entering  the  plant  will 
carry  on  what  they  call  i  dues  inspection, 
and  that  every  worker  in  the  steo!  m.i!l 
w-ho  cannot  show  a  C.  I.  O.  union  card  will 
be  thrown  out. 

Tlie  S.  W.  O.  C.  off.cials  announced 
that  every  one  of  the  30.000  Carnegie-Illi- 
nois employees  would  either  join  the 
union  cr  lose  his  job.  This  means  that, 
although  the  House  has  voted  some  $13.- 
000,000.000,  none  of  the  material  wh.ch 
that  fund  is  supposed  to  purchase  will 
be  produced  at  this  plant  unless  the 
workers  buy  a  license  to  work  from  the 
C.  I.  O. 

A  man  must  have  a  1:  cense  to  op-rate 
a  motor  vehicle,  to  oper:ite  a  beer  parlor, 
to  peddle  in  cities,  and  for  many  other 
purposes,  but  never  befc  re  in  the  history 


of  cur  country  has  the  Government  lent 
its  aid  to  an  organization,  which  was  not 
a  goTernmental  agency,  which  presumed 
to  force  a  man  to  purchase  a  license  in 
order  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

A  jurisdictional  dispute  at  Pascagoula, 
Miss,,  tied  up  a  $150,000,000  Government 
ship  contract  and  a  $35,000,000  muni- 
tions plant  at  Weldon  Springs,  Md., 
whila  a  strike  of  A.  F.  of  L.  carpenters 
crippled  construction  on  the  Houston, 
Tex.,  Shipbuilding  Corporation's  $9.- 
000,000  plant.  The  Houston  concern  has 
$140,000,000  in  defense  orders,  a  part  of 
which  are  for  31  ships  for  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  4  net  layers  for  the 
Navy, 

In  the  meantime.  Government  acquisi- 
tion Of  the  Bendix  plant  o'  Air  Associates. 
Inc..  at  Bendix,  N.  J.,  was  awaited  after 
plane  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  (U.  A.  W.)  reported  they  were 
deadlocked  .in  negotiations  which  had 
been  pending  to  end  the  month-old 
strike.  The  dispute  arises  over  the  de- 
mand of  C.  I.  O.  men  for  reinstatement, 
the  company  having  agreed  to  take  them 
back  as  soon  as  jobs  were  available;  the 
unioa  insisting  that  they  be  placed  in 
the  pay  roll  whether  jobs  were  available 
or  not. 

In  Bt.  Louis,  Mo.,  because  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  notorious  "Buck"  Newell,  whose 
police  record  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Hotise  .'sometime  ago,  Merrill  C.  Meigs. 
Chief  of  the  aircraft  bianch  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management,  reported  to 
the  3t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

It  las  been  necessary  to  take  the  contract 
for  /irmy  transport  planes,  amounting  to 
$2,000,000  a  month,  away  from  St  Louis  and 
to  tralisfer  It  to  Buffalo  because  of  the  delays 
in  finishing  the  Curtiss -Wright  plant  here. 
whichl  is  3  to  4  months  behind  schedule. 

We  don't  know  the  Issues;  we  only  know  the 
resultB.  Hitler  doesn't  wait  for  settlement  of 
such  disputes. 

Because  the  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Steel 
Products  Co.  has  a  contract  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  there  is  a  dispute  between 
that  organization  and  the  U.  A.  W.-i 
C.  I.  O..  the  Spicer  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  which  has  a  contract  with 
the  C.  I.  O.,  has  been  closed  bv  a  svntp.^- 
thctic  boycott  strike  of  the  C.  I  O  u;i;-h 
refu.s€s  to  handle  transmis.sions  made  by 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  Hillsdale,  and  2.200  men 
are  out  of  work  in  Toledo. 

Army  officials  are  reported  to  be  wor- 
ried because  the  strike  cripples  the  pro- 
duction  of   light   13-ton   tanks   by   the 
Ameilcan  Car  &  Founcry  Co.  at  Berwick 
Pa. 

This  one  strike  threatens  also  a  shut- 
down of  operations  of  the  White  Motor 
Co.  at  Cleveland,  mak.ng  half-ton  scout 
cars,  and  a  shut-down  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  plant,  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the  mak- 
ing of  jeep  cars,  as  well  as  the  curtailment 
In  the  production  of  half-ton  scout  cars 
made  by  the  Willys-Overland  Co. 

According  to  War  Department  officials, 
as  reported  by  the  press,  the  Spicer-Hills- 
dale  dispute,  which,  it  is  said,  grew  out  of 
alleged  discrimination  at  Hillsdale  against 
two  C,  I.  O.  workers,  threatened  to  stop 
70  percent  of  the  Nation's  entire  combat 
program  of  tanks,  "jeeps,"  armored 
trucks,  personnel  and  scout  cars. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard.  11  steamfitters  who  refused 
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to  join  in  an  illegal  strike  have  asked  the 
court  to  protect  them  against  an  A  F.  of 
L.  union,  which  has  refused  to  accept 
their  dues  and  to  certify  them  as  in  good 
standing. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  i.j  in  trouble  again. 
Having  granted  every  demand  of  the 
C.  I.  O..  it  is  now  told  ty  the  N.  L.  R.  B., 
which  per.<iecuted  it  for  years,  that  its 
contiact  with  the  C,  I.  O.  cannot  be  main- 
tained because  it  has  no  right,  under  the 
N.  L.  R.  A.,  to  collect  dU3s  from  A.  F.  of  L. 
members  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
C.  I.  O.  Ford  is  being  threatened  with 
a  .«:uit  to  compel  it  to  refund  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  employees  the  money  which 
it  has  deducted  from  cavchecks  and  paid 
to  the  CIO 

Tlie  N.  L.  R  A.  is  enforced  by  the 
N.  L.  R  B.  when  it  suits  its  purpose.  It 
is  misconstrued  and  violated  by  the 
O.  P.  M.  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board  whenever  either  of  those  organiza- 
tions desires  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  Washington  morning 
papers  carries  the  headl  no.  "Strikes  still 
impede  woik  at  shipyards."  On  another 
page  we  find  this  caption.  "Strike  halts 
grading  work  at  two  airports."  and.  read- 
ing the  news  item,  we  d.scover  that  A.  F. 
of  L,  men  are  on  strike  jecause  a  C.  I.  O. 
man  who  owned  a  stfam  shovel— and 
steam  shovels  are  scarcti — had  been  em- 
ployed. 

The  President  is  hel  -bent  on  giving 
Hitler  a  licking,  but  he  will  not  do  a  thing 
to  interfere  with  the  racketeering  carried 
on  by  his  political  union  friends,  who  are 
holding  up  the  produciion  of  the  very 
things  which  are  necessary  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Axis  Po'*-ers. 

More  and  more  people  Arc  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  the  administration  is 
not  really  sincere  in  its  demand  for  na- 
tional defense:  that  It  is  merely  engaged 
in  a  spending  campaign,  with  both  eyes 
on  the  1942  and  1944  elertions. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  present 
Administration,  where  our  national  debt 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  month,  and  thot  of  two  preced- 
ing Republican  admini.'traticns.  where, 
after  the  last  war,  Republicans  lowered 
taxes  and  paid  off  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
on  the  national  debt  coiitractcd  under  a 
previous  Democratic  administration. 

Truly,  it  is  time  that  the  President  and 
the  new  dealers  forget  partisan  politics 
and  give  a  little  thought  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  cur  Nation. 


Prionttcs  and  Rural  I: Jectritication 


KEMARK.3 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

liN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF:ESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  15,  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr  Speaker.  In  to- 
day's paper  there  are  two  very  interesting 
items.  The  first  one  says  they  are  going 
to  sla.sh  Budcet  expenditures  by  a  billion 
dollars.     I  will  bet  you  that  is  never  done. 
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We  were  promistd  suveral  months  ago 
that  these  nondcfcnse  government 
agencies  would  cut  out  their  extravagance 
and  that  hat  never  been  done,  and  yjt  a 
tax  bill  that  the  people  are  going  to  be 
very  much  interested  in  has  been  passtd. 
Ancther  matter  on  which  I  want  to 
comment  is  with  respect  to  the  Office  of 
Production  Manacpment  and  Priorities 
and  all  of  the  headaches  that  are  coming 
to  the  American  people  through  this  vast 
superstructure  that  is  running  the  coun- 
try. Small  business  men  aie  coing  to  be 
put  out  of  business  unless  someihing  is 
done. 

Starting  in  January  1940,  or  there- 
abouts, the  Advisory  Ccmmi-ssion  to  the 
National  Defense  Council  was  created.  It 
has  folded  up.  and  since  that  tim>e  numer- 
ous agencies  have  been  created,  in  suc- 
cession, to  handle  national-defense  prob- 
lems. The  Office  of  Pi  oduction  Manage- 
ment Is  the  latest,  and  it  has  created 
a  number  of  boards  and  bureaus.  They 
have  all  failed.  The  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  Under  priorities  orders,  m.any 
small  businessmen  in  my  district,  and  all 
over  the  country,  face  exlmction  or  ruin. 
Congress  should  not  approve  of  this  Gov- 
ernment policy.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  It 
will  increase  unemploym.ent  in  localities 
that  can  least  afTord  such  a  program. 
The  O.  P.  M.  should  avoid  dislocation  in 
industry  wherever  possible,  and  I  hope 
that  businessmen,  with  some  common 
sense,  will  be  placed  in  responsible  posi- 
tions so  that  such  a  result  may  be  at- 
tained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  purpose  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  serious  problem  which  confronts 
the  various  rural-electrification  cooper- 
ative associations  throuehout  the  coun- 
try. I  have  familiarity  with  the  situa- 
tion in  Minnesota,  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  point  out  the  acute  condition 
at  this  time.  Under  orders  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  no 
priorities  for  copper  wire  are  now  avail- 
able. Without  copper  wire  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  cannot  proceed.  My 
attention  has  been  called  to  one  specific 
prcject  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota  where  hou'=es  have 
been  wired  in  anticipation  of  completion 
of  the  project  this  fall.  Unless  copper 
wire  is  available,  this  project  faces  in- 
definite delay.  Representatives  of  the 
cooperative  association  which  has  been 
afTected  by  the  new  developments  have 
called  on  me  in  Wa.-^hington  and  they 
have  been  refused  permisi.ion  to  erect  the 
poles  on  ^he  project  and  have  been  told 
that  this  permission  cannot  be  obtained 
until  such  time  as  they  are  guaranteed 
the  delivery  of  copper  wire. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulties  faced  by 
these  in  charge  of  priorities  and  realize 
full  well  that  national-defense  needs  are 
paramcuiit.  These  remarks  sre  not  in- 
tend3d  as  criticism  of  the  Government 
agencies.  The  farm  area  where-  rural 
electrification  projects  are  under  way  is 
Just  as  necessary  to  national  defense  as 
any  other  area.  At  this  time,  the  farmers 
are  faced  with  a  shortaee  of  help.  Young 
men  are  either  in  the  Army  or  are  woik- 
ing  in  industrial  centers,  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  well  along  in  years,  face 
additional  burdens  as  a  result  of  this  sit- 
uation.   In  the  Government  program  of 
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increased  production,  fori  example,  eggs, 
butter,  and  che-se.  electricity  helps  to  in- 
ert ase  the  production.  liodern  faimeis 
have  electric  lights  in  ti^ir  hen  hcuHs 
and  in  thcir  bains,  and  opeiate  m.achin- 
eryfor  thegnnding  of  grain  by  elect iicity. 
In  many  ways  their  efaciency  is  pio- 
moted  when  rural  electrification  projects 
are  completed  and  its  ad^antRCes  m.ade 
possible.  j 

Last  year.  I  suggested  Co  national-de- 
fense   officials   that    thire    would    bo    a 
shortaee  of  steel  and  a  shortage  of  cop- 
per and   we  discussed  tliti^   problem  at 
great  length.     I  was  as.'-ur-d  that  there 
would  be  a  shortaee  of  neither  of  these 
materials    and    that    ample    supplies    of 
ccppei  were  coming  from  $outh  America. 
At  the  conference  I  pointed  cut  that  the 
copper  mines  cl  Michigan  and  the  cop- 
per mines  in  oui-  Western  States  were 
idle.     I  was  th(n  faced  With  the  argu- 
ment that  the  defense  officials  cruld  ob- 
tain copper  cheaper  in  South  America 
and  that  thry  were  nc)t  interested  in  the 
operation  of  our  domestic  copper  mines. 
In  view  of  recent  developments.  I  think 
these   Government   agents   will   have   to 
revise  their  figures   and  certainly  they 
ought  to  adopt  a  diflftrent  policy  if  the 
country  does  face,  as  they  say,  a  sencus 
copper  shortage  now.    Our  copper  mines 
ought  to  be  put  to  work  as  a  pan  of  the 
national-defense    program.      If    this    is 
dene,  there  should  be  no  diflaculty  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  demands  of  copper  among 
the  industries  of  this  country. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  rather  pe- 
culiar or  tough  anomaly.  We  have  here 
one  agency  of  the  Govcrnmrnt,  namely, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
tied  up  so  that  its  entire  program  is  at 
a  stand.still  and  is  destined  to  failure  un- 
less a  supply  of  copper  is  provided.  This 
situation  comes  about  because  another 
agency  of  the  Government  forbids  the 
use  of  any  more  copper  at  this  time. 


Briti.^h    Manpower   Alone    Insufficient   To 
In\?de    the    European    Continent 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  massachusetub 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  I  IVt  3 


Wednesday,  October  15    1941 


ARTICLE    FROM   THE    NEW   YORK    TIMES 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema;ki  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followingi  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  13.  li>41 : 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
13.  19411 

Hazards    Against    Invasion — Britain's    Lack 
cr  TraiE  akd  Fcp.rr  To  Amtct  Prfsent  Eat- 

TLT  Are  IfJDICATED 

(By  Uanbon  W   Bald\^ln) 

As  the  situation  of  the  Russian   armies 
engeg  d    in    h;s;ory"s    pr..air.t    b.tUe — ccn- 
tiDued  to  be  critical  over  the    ifeek  end.  the 
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diverslona:-.'    action 


mountrr.-'    ci-:^..:.:!    i 
incvta&ed  in  Briiaai. 

The  invasion  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
by  a  British  Expeditionary  Force  was  long 
eg'j  su:^gested  In  Britain,  and  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  a  thorough  general -staff  study  of 
such  an  operation  has  been  made.  But  the 
rect'nt  clamor  to  do  scmethmg  to  help  Russia 
by  rellevina;  the  terrific  pres^uia  upcn  t!ie 
Soviet  Armies  hit-3  traiiacejuded  all  such  pre- 
vijus  public  exprcs.-iono.  and  In  itself  rep- 
resents an  increasing  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  Russia's  plight. 

In  some  sense,  last  week's  air  raid^  by  the 
British  on  Norwegian  ports  and  German  sea 
Communication.-^  to  tne  ncrth  and  ti.e  ir. - 
tensified  air  offensive  at;aln.st  Germany  ai.d 
German-occupied  countries  represin'.ed  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  public  demand  for 
action.  So,  too.  did  tiie  carefully  timed  an- 
nouncement that  Briiain  was  training  senil- 
guerriUa,  semi-shock-trocp  units,  knuwn  as 
commando.';,  who  would  presumably  be  luseful 
In  any  inva.-^ion  or  raid  en  the  Continent. 

But  these  things  are  tokens  Although 
not  tj  be  completed-  disn  untt-d.  they  can- 
not rt-present  any  r^l  relief  tc  ha:d-prc.-oed 
Ru5.-:a  Indeed  It^  ha.-dly  likely  that  any 
real  rcilel  ran  c  ine  i\t!.e  f'jrm  of  i::va;:ou 
of  t!ie  Cun'ir.cr.'.  cf  E'lri.pe 

F.\CTORS  Of  TIME  .^ND  STRENGTH 

Fir-t,  It  IS  prcbably  tuo  late.  If  an  Inva- 
6:01.  ...f  tl.e  c  n'.ij'  !U  was  to  have  bten  under- 
taken at  ail.  It  i-l,  juld  have  been  some  months 
aec  when  the  bulk  of  Russia's  mili'ary 
strtiigth  was  still  in  being.  Today  Russia's 
Situation  1^  such  that  there  is  no  time  to 
prt'iJare  and  mount  an  invasion:  Russia  may 
well  have  tu.-taii-.ed  almost  mortal  losses  be- 
fore .'-uch  an  i:.\.i-ii.!n  could  succeed  in  its 
objective  of  dra'Air.^,'  off  large  forces  of  Gcr- 
niaii  troops  frum  tl^e  east 

Rusdia  may  wi:  survive  the  additional 
great  losses  th,,t  appear  to  be  impending 
for  her,  but  if  so  It  will  b"  due  to  her  own 
fighting  capacities  and  to  the  hardy,  tena- 
cious endurance  of  the  Ru-sian  character. 
In  other  words,  this  is  the  zero  hour;  in-t  far 
as  the  pre.sei,'  batMe  is  concrnod  only  Rus- 
sia   can    save    h'-rsrlf. 

Second.  Britain  has  nut  the  trained  d. vi- 
sions, the  pl.ine-.  the  ships,  or  the  equipment 
to  undertake  with  much  hope  of  success,  a 
serious   inva.-i-'u   cf   Europe 

G-^rmany  today  has  under  tlie  swa-tika  at 
lea.<t  260  to  300  idiv!s:oi.=  of  all  types,  J,  hn 
J,  McCloy,  our  A-si,-'a;;t  Secretary  of  War, 
recently  put  the  r.umbtv  at  the  higher  figure.' 
and  e.>timared  tliat  luO  of  these  divisions  had 
n<t    \et   been    u<eri   In    Russia. 

S  .me  of  the  180  to  200  divi.-ions  that  have 
be-'U  part!cip,a::nj'  in  the  Russian  operations 
have  undoubtedly  sufT'-r^d  verv  severe  cas- 
ualties and  have  been  withdrav.-n  for  rephice- 
me!-.t,>  and  r.or.-ani?atiOn  But  even  ;f  these 
tinlt.s  have  be-n  replaced  by  fresh  divisions 
drawn  fr^  :n  (  tlu-r  p.arts  of  Europe,  it  seems 
certain  that  '!:e  R  irli  has  plen'v  of  tr,;  ops 
available  to  pi.lice  m-.st  cf  the  coast  of  Eu- 
rope—a  minimum  p,rh ap-,  rf  25  divisions,  a 
maximum  of  ion.  n;  t  f.g.ijed  in  Russia  and 
ready  for   in.-f.mt  action 

Germany T):cbably  h.is  at  least  one  air  P.eet 
and  parts  of  an^.th- r— 2  500  or  more  combat 
planes— not  eiigaeed  In  Ru.-sia.  She  has  for- 
tified, and  clo-ely  guards,  tlie  most  vulnerable 
parts  of  tlie  c  .a-iUne,  paiticuiarly  that  area 
adjacent  to  the  Enuh-h  Channel  in  the  s<nnh, 
^vhcre    Briti-h    inv..M   n    at'emins    could    be 


h   planes    ba-ed    on 


-ver  tlie 


b-'-f    supporred    hv    Rrir: 
nearby  Brrijh  airfields, 

SU?.'.  tY    of    l.air'SH  FORCF..S 

In  cnntr.i'^t  B:.-ain  may  have— all 
British  Empire  -3i,i  to  60  divisions,  Prcbv.bly 
a  maximum  i-i  10  to  20  would  be  available 
f  -r  .iny  inva,-;cn  aft  mnt  To  transport  them 
v:u:.i  require  scores— i!:dPed,  lumdreds— <:f 
Bh;;,-;  above  .iH,  It  WiUild  rt  quire  overwi.tlm- 
Irg  and  c.ntnr.ad  a.:  superiority. 


Many  of  the  Bri^i.-h  divisions,  moreover, 
are  not  on  a  par  In  training  cr  equipment 
with  the  Germ9n  divisions.  The  American 
marines  and  soldiers  new  in  Iceland  appear 
to  be,  accordinz  to  reports  from  that  Island, 
considerab.y  h'^-ter  troops  than  the  British 
stationed  there. 

Parachute  troops  are  one  index  of  military 
strength— an  Important  one  in  any  attempted 
invasion,  for  such  troops  would  be  of  ma- 
terial use  in  attempts  to  establish  a  beach- 
head. Tlie  British  m.^.y  have  500,  after  a 
year  of  (  ffort;  ti.  G  -inans  used  thousands 
in  Crete 

And  in  any  serious  Invasion  attempt  the 
British  would  be  forced  to  transport  troops 
and  supplies  by  sea  over  long  lines  of  com- 
munications, whereas  the  Germans  would 
operate  over  land  and  with  the  advantage  of 
shorter  routes,  with  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage that  that  Implies. 

Oo.ly  in  those  small  areas  of  the  Continent 
within  reach  of  British  fighters — areas  that 
are.  of  course,  these  most  strongly  fortified 
and  defended  by  the  Germans — could  the 
British  hope  for  other  than  transitory  air 
equality  or  superiority,  for  a  landing  else- 
where could  be  supported  only  by  ship-based 
planes  that  would  operate  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  tc  the  land-based  planes  cf  the 
enemy 

Moreovr>r.  the  E:;-.-h  are  still  weak  In 
t£nk«.  and  particularly  In  the  development 
cf  thjt  coordinated  plane-tank  team  that  Is 
the  key  to  land  victories  today.  An  invasion 
f^t tempt  would  require  the  sacriJice  of  a  great 
deal  cf  shipping,  naval  and  merchant,  scme- 
tiiin^  the  British  probably  cannot  yet  risk. 

The  problem  of  the  ,-erious  Invasion  of  the 
Continent  of  Eurcpe  seems,  th(?refore,  until 
a  m,;Jor  British  r'  c:  uitment  of  strength,  an 
impossible  one.  Landings  could  be  made,  of 
course;  can.  indeed,  be  made  at  any  time. 
But  once  a  f&othcld  has  been  established,  and 
the  Germ.ans  liave  concentrated  to  meet  the 
British  attack  th^  real  probleir.  Just  begins, 
as  Norway  shewed  It  is  po=s  b!e  to  land; 
btit  to  maintain  and  ex-en-l  tl  e  beachhead 
With  the  present  fcrce-  available  to  Britain 
1-  probably  irnposs;b;e. 

However,  the  very  facts  that  may  militate 
aiamst  a  successful  invasion  permit  success- 
ful amphibian  raids,  such  as  those  against 
the  Lofoten  Islands  and  Spitsbergen.  The 
Germans  cannot  prevent  landintis;  they  can- 
not totally  prevent  such  hlt-burn-and-run 
raids.  For  morale  value,  and  In  the  war  of 
economic  wastage  that  is  so  much^a  part  of 
the  greater  war,  and  as  diversions  of  limited 
etTect,  a  lar:?e-sca;e  program  of  such  raids 
might   well   be  wcrth  while. 


Seventy-eighth  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Celebration,  Springfield,  HI.,  Mon- 
day, September  22,  1941 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.A.RK3 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL     , 

i. 
OF  n,ni.No:i3 

IN   THS  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENl  .^TIVLS 


Wednesday.  Oct  her  15    Vj41 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Sppakcr.  on  Mon- 
day. September  22,  1941,  the  city  of 
Spnnpfi'ld.  111.,  home  and  btinal  place  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  observed  t:>-  .-"veniy- 
eighth  anniversary  cf  hi.s  sisining  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipaticn. 


An  apprqpriate  program,  in  charge  of 
Mr,  H.  R.  jAlexander,  chairman  of  the 
general  con^mittee  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P., 
was  arranged,  at  which  timt'  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  S,  DcBcice,  probate  judge 
of  Sangampn  County,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, including  myself,  were  privileged 
to  participajte. 

My  rematks,  briefly,  were: 

I  am  happjy  to  appear  before  you  today  on 
the  important  occasion  of  the  seventy-eighth 
anniversary  pf  the  signing  of  ihe  proclama- 
tion of  ema  ncipaticn,  one  of  the  world's 
great  humanitarian  documents,  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  th  i  man  who  made  it  possible. 

As  the  p  -esent  Congressman  from  the 
Twenty-first  Illinois  District,  which  once  had 
the  rare  dislinction  of  being  represented  in 
the  Congress  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  reiterate  the 
views  of  all  rue  Americans  when  I  say  that 
•we,  as  benefii:iaries  of  the  past  and  guardians 
of  the  futunt,  hereby  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  continued  observance  of  the  principles 
established  ly  him.  His  ideal.s,  exemplified 
by  the  proch  mation  of  emancipation,  always 
will  be  infirite  contributions  to  the  great- 
ness of  Ameipca. 

Judge  DeBoice,  addressing  the  assem- 
blage, said: 

By  that  siitiple  act  Abraham  Lincoln  struck 
the  shackled  from  4,000,000  of  his  fellow 
beings,  yet  tfcere  was  no  fanfare,  no  blasting 
of  trumpets.  Just  a  simple  straightforward 
proclamation.  This  act  marked  the  United 
States  as  the  most  altruistic  and  humane 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  and  we 
have  held  that  distinction  down  through 
cur  history,  ^ven  unto  the  present  moment. 
Yet  today,  ks  we  stand  here  in  the  presence 
of  his  sacred  clay,  we  are  grieved  that  the 
work  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  still  not  com- 
pleted. The  I  race  he  freed  from  bondage  is 
still  struggling  under  a  discouraging  assort- 
fdicaps  in  our  present-day  eco- 
)clal  s  ucture.  Great  progress 
le.  it  is  true,  and  much  legisla- 
m  enacted  Into  law  looking 
completion  of  the  work  of 
which    Abraham    Lincoln    so 


ment  of  har 

nomic  and 

has  been  ms 

tlon    has    b« 

toward    the 

emancipation. 

nobly  starte(^. 

It  is  a  slo^  process  and  one  that  cahnot 
be  hurried,  Uut  little  by  little  the  walls  of 
racial  prejudice  are  crumbling  away,  and  as 
time  goes  on,  and  more  Booker  T.  Washing, 
tons  and  other  such  leaders  pass  across  the 
stage  of  hurafan  history,  the  time  will  ulti- 
mately arrive;  when  the  great  work  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,] started  78  years  ago  today,  wiU 
be  completed  and  the  colored  race  wili  take 
Its  place  free,  from  all  handicaps  and  preju- 
dices, I 

Among  thbse  participating  or  assisting 
in  the  protfram  were:  The  Honorable 
John  W.  lipp,  mayor  of  Springfield; 
City  Commissioners  Willis  J.  Spaulding, 
Harry  B.  Li4eis.  and  J.  A.  Van  Nattan; 
Rev.  R.  C,  Moore;  Mr.  O.  Jerome  Single- 
ton; Thelma  Jean  Moore;  Melba  Roberts; 
Mr,  Simeon  B.  Osby;  Mis.  Amanda  Carr; 
Mr.  Charles  Maxwell:  Rev,  Mark  Wright; 
Rev.  Lyman  R.  Hubbard:  Ruth  Sellers; 
Mrs,  Edith  Slae  Kincannon;  Mrs.  Edith 
Saunders:  E|r.  M.  W.  Withers:  Dr.  I,  B. 
English:  Mrf  Ann  Eskridge;  Gwendolyn 
Brocks:  Rei.  John  Davis;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Rogers:  Mr^  Warr*ck  Scott;  Mrs.  Anna 
Page:  Mrs.  Alvin  Kirk:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Beck- 
ham; Mrs.  Mae  Mcsby;  Miss  Vivian  Mot- 
tley;  and  three'  officials  of  Sangamon 
County:  Probate  Clerk L.  E.  Bad,  County 
Auditor  Fiecl  R.  Dicko.scn.  r.nd  State's 
Attorney  Alired  H.  Grecuir.g. 
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AITHXHIX  TO  THK  CON\;:;E<.<I(:iX.\L  KKCi'l;!) 


Waste  of  Paper  by  Gokernment  .\gencics 


EXTENSION  Of    REMARKS 

HON.  LYLE  r .  BOREN 

IN   TllE  HOUSE  OF  Ri:PHESENTATIVE3 


Wednesday.  Octcbcr  15,  1941 

EXTRACTS    Olr     ItlTEU    tKi^'M    A    NITV^'S- 

papera:an 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  e:<tracts  from  a  let- 
ter from  a  newspaperman: 

OCTOBEK    6,    1941. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  is  pathetic  the 
waste  of  paper  that  comes  to  us  from  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  especially  from  the 
Army  and  Navy.  If  then  could  be  some  co- 
ordination of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
recruiting  agencies  it  would  probably  make 
better  newspaper  copy  and  save  the  Gov- 
ernment a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
and  at  the  some  time  prorure  more  real  pub- 
licity. I  estim.Tte  95  percent  of  the  material 
sent  by  the  Army  and  Navy  goes  into  the 
waste  basket. 

It  requires  nearly  an  hour  each  day  for 
me  to  open  the  mail  and  throw  away  that 
portion  of  the  material  of  which  there  Is  no 
possible  chance  to  use.  So  much  of  it  is  pre- 
pared by  men  who  have  no  more  Idea  than 
a  rabbit  what  constitutes  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle   that    is    printable. 

I  Just  opened  a  bulletin  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  that  has  26  pages  and  Is 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  that  cost  at  least  5 
cents.  Now  picture  th  s  mailing  to  the 
15000  newspaper  offices  ot  the  Nation  and 
estimate  the  cast.  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  If 
the  material  had  value,  but  it  now  reposes 
In  my  waste  basket. 

Every  time  I  meet  a  btinch  of  newspaper- 
men they  discuss  the  problem  of  ridding 
their  desks  of  mailings,  governmental  and 
otherwise,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  the 
problem  solved.  They  don't  dare  throw 
them  away,  because  out  of  the  whole  may 
come  a  diamond. 

Since  Friday  of  last  wecK  the  accumulation 
Of  these  releases  on  my  desk  has  reached  a 
height  of  4  inches,  and  lU  probably  spend 
the  rest  of  this  afternoon  discarding  that 
portion  that  I  cannot  use. 

Would  you  like  to  see  some  horrible  ex- 
amples of  this  material? 


The  Way  To  Hive  Peace 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON. ANTON  J  JOHNSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF   K^  P!'.I:J:EN  lATIVES 


Wedncsdai,    Ol.'c'a;-  15.  1941 


K.^DIO    ADDRFS.^    f'F     H'   N     ANTON   J. 
JOILNSON    OF  .  LLINOIS 


M:       JOKX;,,  ,x      Qi      uiinoi?.        Mr. 
Spc.iKci    ur.di.r  iiii-.e  tj  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Recxdrd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  dtiivered  by  me  over 
the  Mutual  Eroadcastinp  System  from 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  14,  1941 : 

My  fellow  Americans,  everyone,  I  believe, 
realizes  the  prim  specter  of  war  i.«^  at  our  door 
and  that  If  we  carelessly  open  that  door,  war 
will  be  on  us  m  all  its  fury. 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  raise 
my  voice  against  war  and  plead  for  peace. 
And  it  is  my  firm  conviction  tliat  the  best 
way  for  us  to  have  peace  is  by  being  peace- 
ful ourselves  I  don  t  believe  we  can  have 
peace  If  we  act  belligerently. 

These  are  trying  times,  and  I  believe  that 
all  of^us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  whatever 
we  do  now  will  affect  our  Republic  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Congre.«^5  now  has  before  it  a  proposal  call- 
ing for'the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which 
was  first  placed  on  the  statute  books  in  1935. 
When  that  act  was  enacted  into  law  it  was 
the  result  cf  long  and  earnest  study  by  calm 
and  cool  minds  free  from  the  present  war 
hysteria  that  now  Influences  our  thinkmg. 
The  Congress  passed  that  law  because  it  was 
determined  that  never  again  should  we  permit 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  Into  another  war  not 
of  our  own  making. 

Since  the  Neutrality  Act  was  passed.  Con- 
gress, at  the  Instigation  of  the  administra- 
tion, has  amended  and  made  it  less  effective 
on  four  different  occasions.  New  the  admin- 
istration demands  that  the  entire  act  be  re- 
pealed, thus  removing  the  last  legal  bulwark 
we  have  to  keep  us  cut  of  war 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  arming  of  our 
merchant  ships  was  the  last  step  we  took  be- 
fore we  got  into  World  War  No.  1.  And  that 
Is  the  step  the  war  advocates  want  us  to  take 
now.  They  want  us  to  put  guns  on  cur  mer- 
chant ships  and  make  warships  cut  of  them. 
What  chance  has  any  merchant  ship  with 
small  guns  fore  and  aft  against  a  warship  or 
submarine?  Practically  none.  How  many 
surface  raiders  or  submarines  did  you  ever 
hear  ol  bem;?  sunk  by  armed  merchant  ships 
In  World  War  No.  1?  None.  Such  poorly 
armed  vessels  a.-e  out  of  their  class  when  they 
go  up  against  warships  and  submarines. 
Furthermore,  if  we  arm  our  merchant  vessels 
and  permit  them  to  carry  contraband  of  war 
to  the  war  zones,  the  Germans  will  have  a  per- 
fect right  under  International  law  to  sink 
them,  wherever  they  can  find  them. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  only  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  our  citizens  want  to 
participate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  In 
the  war.  However,  the  war  advocates  refuse 
to  come  out  cpenly  and  honestly  for  an  Im- 
mediate declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 
No;  they  prefer  to  move  by  stealth  and  employ 
subterfuges  to  get  around  the  laws  we  have 
placed  on  the  statute  books  to  preserve  peace. 
Both  the  Senatt  a^  H  use  have  bills  intro- 
duced by  Members  .a'l...g  for  a  declaration  of 
war,  but  neither  of  them  have  been  allowed 
to  get  out  of  committee  for  floor  action.  The 
war  crowd  knows  all  too  well  what  would  hap- 
pen If  Congre.ss  were  allowed  to  vote  for  or 
Beainst  war,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
refu.se  to  face  the  issue  fair!y  and  squarely. 
They  know  they  would  be  utterly  routed  if  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  today  for  or  against  war 

I  think  the  warmongers  are  Just  waiting 
and  hoping  for  another  Incendiary  Incident, 
like  the  sinking  of  the  Lu.'J/aTiia.  That  sort 
of  thing  would  give  them  the  ch::nce  they  are 
looking  for.  Then  they  could  let  their  abnor- 
mal hatreds  have  full  and  unrestrained  play 
even  though  they  know  full  well  such  action 
would  bring  on  boundless  human  misery  to 
their  fellow  man. 

I  firmly  believe  that  :'.  'he  coming  vcte  In 
Congress  on  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
carries,  it  will  be  cur  last  chance  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  keeping  out  of  war  and  that 
cur  representative  form  of  Gcvernment  will 
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be  doomed.  It  will  prcbablyj  require  another 
revolution  to  reestablish  it,  lior  once  this  be- 
comes a  one-man  Government  it  will  stay 
that  way  untu  the  people  riee  up  and  wrest 
the  power  back  to  themselves. 

Abraham  Lincoln  discussed  this  matter 
back  on  February  15.  1848.  T!he  Great  Eman- 
cipator said: 

"The  provision  cf  the  Constitution  giving 
the  v.ar-makint;  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  Involving 
and  Impoverishmg  their  pe<-iple  m  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  cur 
convention  unoerstood  to  b«  the  most  cp- 
pressive  of  all  kiitgly  oppres6icns.  end  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Herndon  letter.  February  15.  1848. 

Of  course,  most  cf  ur  are  realistic  encuph 
to  understand  that  we  are  now  waping  an  in- 
effective undeclared  war  on  Germany.  We 
are  doing  this  under  executive  order  and  not 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  Our  N.ivy  is  at  sea 
charged  with  the  huntlne  down  and  sinking 
of  Axis  submarines  and  surface  raiders. 
United  States  Marines  and  Reevilar  Armv  de- 
tachments are  stationed  in  Iceland  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  the  theater  of  war. 
Navy  planes  are  patrolling  Atlantic  Ocean 
shipping  lanes.  Dczerfs  cf  damaged  Erni'^h 
warships  are  being  reconditioned  in  United 
States  shipyards.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  actions  a:-e  unlversaliy  recognized  as 
acts  of  war  under  the  terms  of  international 
law. 

In  other  words,  we  are  enhiigmg  in  offen- 
sive action  against  the  Axis  Powers  when 
the  fact  of  tlie  matter  is  we  are  net  evci 
prepared  to  fight  a  good  defensive  w:.r  c:i 
our  own  land.  That  seems  like  mlchtv  poor 
strategy  to  me.  I  think  we  have  bten  ma- 
neuvered into  a  very  dangerous  positic ::  ai,d 
one  which  is  going  to  get  worse. 

I  want,  to  talk  to  you  a  moment  about 
what  this  war  means  to  you  as  an  indlviriunl. 
Last  week  my  C(  Ueague,  Congressman  Aiiiht 
Engel,  of  Michican.  in  a  speech  on  th(  i'.^  r 
of  the  House  explained  that  out  cf  tin  Hi  - 
WOOOO.OOO  we  have  appropriated  for  lend- 
lease  purposes,  the  per  capiu  share  of  that 
astronomical  sum  on  a  State  pro  rata  basis 
amounted  to  I739.724.OCO  for  Illinois.  I  was 
astonished,  and  then  I  began  wondering  how 
my  own  home  town  of  about  8  700  pecple 
would  stack  up  under  the  same  ft-rmula  I 
found  out  its  sliare  of  this  lend-lease  busi- 
ness already  amounts  to  about  $870  OCO  or 
1100  for  every  man.  woman,  ai.ti  c:.;.d  :;vr.B 
there. 

Then  I  applied  the  same  yardstick  to  the 
national  dtbt  and  dlsccvrred  tl^at  my  friends 
back  in  my  home  town  s-  «•  l  a.~  ev*  ry  town, 
will  have  to  pay  !4  '  more  in  ifxes  to  square 
that  thing  up  T:.h-  ?  where  w-  stand  right 
this  minute  The  per  capita  debt  new  totals 
approximately  »5C0  p^r  per-jcn  That  in- 
cludes everyone — men.  w   ;r.'  .i,  and  children. 

At  this  point,  I  wai.t  t. .  tell  you  what 
Thomas  Jeffersrn  sa.d  abcut  debt  and  in- 
flation. He  said.  'T  consider  the  fortune?  of 
our  Republic  as  depending  on  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  d.  bt  before  we  engage  In 
any  war.  If  the  debt  should  once  more  be 
swelled  to  a  formidable  size,  its  entir*  dis- 
charge will  be  despaired  rf  r^nd  we  shall  be 
committed  to  a  career  r*  d  bt.  corruption. 
and  rottenness,  closing  w.th  revolution." 
These   were   the  words   of  Thomas   Jeffrrscn. 

In  some  respects  our  present  sltuatKii  is 
very  much  like  that  which  existed  in  T;.  y 
before  Mussolini  and  the  militaristic  ciwd 
plunged  that  unhaprv  l.nrd  ir.tc  wr.r  Thp 
Italian  people  did  i  t  w.r  •  v  e  •_  v.;,r 
any  more  than  the  <  v(  r'^Ju  :m:nc  mrti'iiry 
of  the  American  pec;p;e  war  t  wnr  B.:t  11 
D  .ce  took  them  in  and  Iook  »;,tre  th-v  lt* 
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rcw.  Tliovisands  of  their  fln^^t  y-ur-g  men 
have  been  sl:;\;'=,'htcred  because  of  one  man's 
greed  for  lord  h;p  ever  his  nei=;hbcr's  prop- 
erty And  r.'  w  Mus-clinl  and  the  Ita'.ian 
people  are  nw  virtuailj-  enslaved  by  th.at 
dlab'-dical  and  insane  war  genius  Hit'.;T.  The 
time  might  c  me  that  we  no  would  find  cur- 
Belve.s  en.?:aveci  if  we  g:  liuo  the  war 

N  w  here's  an  -ther  thing  that  I  want  to  call 
to  your  attention:  France's  dc-.vnfall  came 
through  traitcr^^us  1<  adcrship  and  ultraradi- 
cal labor  lenders.  Frr.nce  tried  to  fight  GkT- 
manv  on  a  40-hcur  workweek.  Enjland 
true;  Tlie  =ar-.p  tiling  but  F^cn  had  to  give  it 
up  h  c  r.i=p  1'  w.is  realized  war=  cr.nr.ct  be 
wen  th:it  way  War  is  abnut  93  percent  liard 
work  and  1  percent  glory.  We  should  take 
heed  curr-elve> 

F.-T  the  Fake  of  arsuinent  let  us  j-upp  =e 
tr..i'  ue  do  ■■:.•  into  war — all-cut  war  v/ith 
anctlier  expeditionary  force  to  Europe  and  all 
that  q:e~  wi-li  it.  V/hc  are  we  going  to  fight 
and  vvhat  for'  Well,  In  the  first  place  if  we 
go  m  we  Immediately  become  the  enemy  cf 
Finland,  foe  cf  Russia,  the  neare":  thins  to 
a  pure  demiorracy  on  this  trouble  .1  earth. 
Bra-.e.  honorable  little  Finland:  tlie  one  coun- 
try ft  them  all  th.ar  sweat  blood  to  pav  u?  her 
fir-t  World  War  d-tat. 

Hew  about  Poland?  Don't  forget  that  Gcd- 
le-5  Ru^Ma  helped  Germany  carve  up  that 
heroic  little  nation  too.  Now  we  are  linked 
to  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man:  a  rutlile.'^, 
murderous  Stalin  that  can  .=  nd  his  b€=t 
friend  before  a  firln?  jquad  with  utter  c  m- 
placency  So  ♦h.it's  cur  new  ally.  Do  you 
thio.k  you  wan:  to  team  up  with  that  kind 
cf  niC.n^ter''  Do  you  want  your  country  to 
spend  its  subf-t.mce  in  a  ficlit  to  make  the 
world  'afe  f:r  ccmmuniiin?  That's  what  we 
would  be  doing  by  coming  to  the  aid  cf 
Ru=s.a 

He:e-?  what  Stalm  =a.a  in  May  1938:  "The 
doctrnies  of  Marx.  Engels.  and  Lenm  teach 
us  t'-.at  rpvolu*i:n  v.-ili  inim.cduitcly  follow  a 
general  war.  The  chief  work  before  ciir  par- 
ties and  cur  C:mmuni-t  brothers  all  cv-:r 
the  world  mnist  tiierefcre  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing? this  general  war  possible. " 

Tlie  more  the  trend  In  governiTient  Is 
toward  sjciuli-m  or  pure  democracy,  mean- 
ing ch:?ct  actirn  of  the  people  wit;-.o-.it  the 
clarifying  process  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem, tlie  nearer  tlie  ecverimrent  c?mes  to  an 
aut  r;a  y  cr  t:.e  t>  t,''i*ari..n  s'.ii'e 

Glowing,  fairy-tale  promises  lull  the  people 
Into  a  false  sense  cf  security  and  almost  wi.h- 
cut  their  knjwina  it  tlie  usurper  ta'ses  ever 
the  reins  cf  ccvernnient.  Tlius  the  transition 
from  the  soc.alis.ic  ideclcgy  result  in  a  one- 
nian  rule,  be  he  an  im.peratcr,  atitccrat.  or 
dictator  Tlie  title  he  a-.~umrs  means  noth- 
ing exc^^pt  erat;ficati:;n  cf  hi.=  own  ideas  cf 
pers-:nal  importance  and  crandeur. 

This  was  the  history  uf  ancient  Rome  and 
Gree.-e.  It  is  the  modem  hi-tcry  cf  G-^r- 
mai.y.  Italy.  a:.d  Rus-ia.  It  is  the  trend  in 
this  rcuntry  today.  Our  founding  fathers. 
with  the  knowledcre  cf  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nati..ns  of  the  Oid  World,  established  here 
a  republ.c,  occupying  middle  ground  between 
autocracy  en  the  one  h.uid  and  mobccracy 
en  the  ether.  It  was  a  representative  system 
build-:d  on  a  written  constitution,  piescrib- 
Ing  limits  and  bounds  cf  delegated  and  re- 
served pcv.ers- 

We  have  kept  it  inviolate  for  m.ore  than 
150  years  with  reniarkably  few  amendments, 
and  they  cnly  by  due  process  of  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  it- elf.  The  question  n3w 
Is,  Can  we  still  keep  It?  I  am  sure  we  can 
If  we  rem.ain  at  peace,  and  equally  sure  that 
we  can't  if  we  do  not. 

Friends,  there  Is  only  one  safe  read  to 
peace,  and  that  is  by  being  peaceful  our- 
selvts.  By  that  I  don't  mean  that  we  should 
be  unprepared  Quite  the  contrary.  I  will 
vote  for  anythiiig  that  In  niy  considered 
Judgment  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
thi5  country. 

And  if  in  the  event  tl-:it  we  do  get  Into 
war  by  an  act  of  Congress,  even  If  there  be 


but  a  1-vcte  majority  to  take  us  In.  then 
you.  I.  and  every  American  will  Join  with 
the  Immortal  Stephen  Decatur  who  so  forth- 
I  rightly  declared.  "My  country.  In  her  Inter- 
I  course  with  foreign  nations — may  she  always 
I  be  right — but  right  cr  wrrng.  m.y  country." 
!    Thank  vou. 
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ARTICLE   BY   ARTHUR   SEAR.3   HENMING 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michiean.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  Itave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.? in  the  Recl  f.d.  I  include  tiie  fol- 
Inv.-in-  artic'-e  by  Artiu;:  Sears  Henning, 
from  ii:e  Wa.-lungion  Time.s-Hciald  of 
October  12,  1941: 

I  From  tlie  Wa-hington  Times-Herald  of  Oc- 
t'ber    12.    1941] 

Nfi'tp.amty    L.wv    Biockfo    Roosevelt's    At- 

TKMPTs  TO  Foist  Lr>.G'/E  Policies  on  United 

St\tfs 

iBy   Arti.ur    Sears   Henning) 

Tlie  neutrality  law.  which  President  Roose- 
velt has  a;ked  Congress  to  emasculate,  was 
de  i.ir.jd  to  keep  the  United  States  from  be- 
ccn.ir.j;  involved  in  foreign  wars.  ' 

Altii  -:-'n  modified  by  the  repeal  of  the 
arm^  tmli-.ngo  in  1933  and  by  the  Lend-Lease 
A-'t  cf  19--:1  the  neutrality  law  has  achieved 
r-  p  :r:  ~e  up  to  date.  As  a  result  cf  those 
p.\,v.-._i.s  cf  the  law  forbidding  the  arming 
of  American-flag  merchant  ships  and  barring 
Americans  and  American  ships  from  the  war 
zciiii.  there  have  been  no  incidents  of  the 
sen  that  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  European  war  1917. 
This  tim.e"  there  have  been  cnly  three  col- 
li-l  ns  up  to  date  between  German  war  craft 
and  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  and  in 
none  was  there  a  life  lost 

PROVISIONS    fNOFR    FIRE 

It  IS  the-e  two  pr-vi^i  ;i,-  which  have  op- 
erated to  minimize  the  dai^^er  cf  clashes  with 
the  belligerents,  that  the  President  new  pro- 
poses to  strike  from  the  neutrality  law. 

The  neutrality  legislation  was  voted  orig- 
inally by  Congress  in  19.35.  expanded  in  1936. 
and  expanded  again  and  .'-treng-hened  in  1937. 
It  was  frankly  isclationi-t.  Its  mandatory 
arms  embargo  applying  to  all  belligerents 
aiiiie  was  dcs.gned  to  prevent  internationally 
minded  Mr.  Roasevelt  from  using  the  em- 
ba:  tio  power  to  help  cne  belligerent  and  injure 
an  ";.-.r  in  accord  with  his  schem.e  to  quar- 
ar.-;:.e  aggressor  natians.  whereby  America 
wa-^  to  furni.-h  armed  forces  for  policing  the 
world 

Every  tune  the  n  utrality  legislation  came 
vp  m  Congress  the  President  employed  all  his 
influence  to  kill  it~  more  important  provi- 
sion-, such  as  the  mandatory  feature  of  the 
amis  embargo.  Every  time  he  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated,  though  he  gained  a 
nif-'isure  cf  discretionary  power  in  the  1937 
act 

SIGNED    LEGISL.\TION 

Every  tim.e  he  wound  up  by  sisnins  the 
lc2islat!on,  though  no:  without  criticizing  it. 
and  finally  pointed  to  It  with  pride  as  the 
shield  and  buckler  of  cur  iimnunrv  from  in- 
volvement In  foreign  war.  Now  he  says  he 
made  a  mistake  In  not  vetoing  the  leg.slatua. 


In  the  principle 
cratlc  candtdati 


There  Is  no  doi^bt  that,  had  he  done  so.  the 
measure  wculd  ^lave  been  passed  over  a  veto. 
The  principle!  of  the  neutrality  legislation 
was  wholly  at  i  variance  with  that  cf  the 
League  of  Natiajns.  ^  Under  the  League  cove- 
nant to  preservd  peace  by  fCrce  of  arms  there 
Is  no  such  thlnj  as  neutrality.  As  a  disciple 
of  the  league,  I  [r.  Roosevelt  did  not  believe 
cf  neutrality.  As  the  Demc- 
for  'Vice  President  In  1920 
he  stumped  tlie  country  for  the  League. 
The  country  vi  ited  overwhelmingly  against 
the  League,  theeby  going  on  record  In  favor 
of  the  principl;  of  neutrality.  In  the  only 
referendum  eve  •  afforded  on  the  question. 
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and  other  Internationalists 
not  out.  They  bided  their 
1932  Mr.  Roosevelt  recanted 
the  League,  but  only  suffl- 
\^illlam  R.  Hearst's  support  for 
nomination. 

he  set   out   immediately   to 
States  with  the  League.    He 

g   ambassador.  Norman  H. 

the  powers   Am.erlcan  par- 
conditional  con.sultative  pact 
disarmament.     The  deal,  how- 

because  the  European  pow- 
gree  to  disarm, 
e  toward  general  neutrality 

red    near    the    end    of    the 
ration  when  the  late  Senator 

introduced  a  resolution  au- 
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When  It  was 
the  resolution, 
from  the  Stati 
could  discriml 
League   of   Na 
dropped  It  like 

That,  howev 
trallty   Mr 
came  Into  offici 
the  Borah  reso 
publicans  imm 
lution  embodied 
crimination    a 
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resolution,   bui 
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LIKE    HOT    CAKE 

(ointed  out  to  him  that  under 

which  supposedly  emanated 

Department,   the   Executive 

te  among  belligerents  in  the 

tions   manner.    Senator   Borah 

a  hct  brick. 

was  just  the  kind  of  neu- 
elt  wanted,  and  when  he 
a  few  weeks  later  he  caused 
tlon  to  be  revived.     The  Re- 
diately  objected  that  the  reso- 
the  League  policy  cf   dls- 
alnst    aggressors    and    would 
,'e    to   employ    arnis   em- 
rally.     The  House  passed   the 
the   Senate   amended   It    to 
embargo   Impartially   to    all 
was  the  kind  of  neutrality  Mr. 
want,  so  the  House  refused 
Senate   amendment   and   the 
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RUMBLINGS   OF   WAR 

The  Senate  lavestlgatlon  In  1934  of  muni- 
tions manufac  ;urers  and  the  causes  of  our 
Involvement  ii  the  European  war  in  1917, 
together  with  ihe  ensuing  rumblings  of  war 
iced  a  public  demand  for  legls- 
pt  Involvement  cf  the  United 
States  In  a  foriign  war.  The  administration 
had  a  bill  Introduced  in  the  House  August  17, 
President  discretionary  power 
Iport  of  arms  to  any  or  all 
It  did  not  press  for  Its  passage. 
ite,  however,  members  of  the 
Btigating  Committee,  contend-" 
Ing  that  we  wire  drawn  Into  the  Great  War 
by  our  loans  and  exports  cf  arms  to  the  Allies, 
threatened  to.!  stall  all  legislation  unless  a 
vere  enacted.  The  immediate 
)assage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bil^, 
I  a  mandatory  arms  embargo 
jelligerents  alike. 
the  President  sought  a  discre- 
tionary embargo,  which  would  enable  him  to 
Join  with  the  league  of  Nations  in  withhold- 
ing arms  fromj  Italy,  but  furnishing  them  to 
Ethiopia,  In  thie  war  then  brewing. 

^AINS  CONCESSION 

The  Isolatioiilsts  frankly  stated  that  such 
discrimination!  would  Involve  us  In  the  war, 
for  which  rea$on  they  would  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  4ith  a  mandatory  nondiscrim- 
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Inatory  cmb.irgo.  The  President  was  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  m.andaton,'  embargo, 
gaining  cnly  the  concession  limiting  the  life 
of  the  act  to  six  months 

This  1935  act  in  addition  to  the  mandatory 
embargo  of  "arras,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war"  provided  that  Americans  wculd 
take  passage  en  belligerent  vessels  at  their 
own  risk.  The  President  was  empowered  to 
bar  foreign  sxibmarlnes  from  American 
waters  and  deny  the  use  of  American  ports  as 
bases  for  supply  of  belUccrent  ships  at  sea. 

In  signing  the  bill  the  President  said  the 
"objective  Is  wholly  good"  but  criticized  the 
mandatory  embargo  which  deprived  him  of 
the  discretion  to  apply  nn  embargo  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  nations  in  such  manner 
as  to  "promote  peace."  That  is.  this  Neu- 
trality Act  would  not  permit  him  to  co- 
operate with  the  League  in  the  application 
of  sanctions  to  a  belligerent. 

EXCEEDS    BOC.'DS 

Tliough  thus  restrained  by  the  prevailing 
Isolationist  sentiment  In  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent exceeded  all  bounds  in  his  determina- 
tion to  aid  the  League  In  halting  Mussolini's 
war  on  Ethiopia.  He  proclaimed  the  embargo 
on  the  export  of  specified  arms  and  then  went 
beyond  the  law  in  declaring  that  Americans 
would  engage  at  their  own  risk  in  trade  In 
all  commodities  with  the  belligerents.  Thus 
he  v/ithdrew  the  protection  of  their  Govern- 
ment from  Americans  engaged  in  lawful 
trade  and  abandoned  the  American  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

By  moral  suasion  and  threats,  the  Presi- 
dent then  undertook  to  stop  export  of  oil. 
scrap  iron.  coal,  cotton,  and  other  unem- 
bargced  commodities  to  Italy  He  was  ex- 
pecting the  League  to  apply  similar  sanc- 
tions to  Italy.  But  England  got  cold  feet, 
fearing  war  with  Mussolini,  and  the  League 
ran  out  on  Mr.  Roosevelt,  leaving  him  and 
his  oil  embargo  out  on  a  limb  Mussolini 
declared  the  President's  action  an  unfriendly 
act.  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  beat  a  re- 
treat.    Mussolini  then  got  his  American  oil. 

LOANS.  CREDITS   FORBIDDEN 

In  February  1936  Congress  extended  the 
life  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  May  1,  1937.  and 
added  provisions  forbidding  loans  and  cred- 
its to  belligerents  and  making  mandatory 
the  extension  of  the  arms  embargo  to  addi- 
tional states  becoming  Involved  in  war.  The 
President  again  failed  to  defeat  the  manda- 
tory embargo.  A  few  months  later,  how- 
ever, he  was  referring  to  the  Neutrality  Act 
as  a  measure  that  would  keep  us  out  of  war. 

In  the  1937  act  the  President  gained  a 
measure  of  discretionary  power.  The  em- 
bargo remained  mandatory  and  applicable  to 
all  belligerents  but  did  not  ccme  into  oper- 
ation unless  the  President  were  to  proclaim 
that  a  state  of  war  existed.  Under  this  pro- 
vision he  has  been  enabled  to  avoid  applying 
the  embargo  whenever  he  saw  fit,  as  In  the 
cases  of  the  Chino-Japanese,  the  Russo-Fin- 
nish.  and  the  Russo-German  wars.  The  act 
also  prohibited  the  transportation  of  arms 
to  belligerents  in  American  vessels. 

"stake"  in  FOREIGN  WARS 

Furthermore.  It  was  forbidden  to  expert 
goods  to  belligerents  until  title  to  their  pos- 
session should  be  transferred  to  foreign  inter- 
ests. This  was  designed  to  prevent  American 
interests  from  obtaining  a  strke  in  a  foreign 
war  such  as  was  widely  believed  to  have  get 
us  into  the  Great  War.  The  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships  was  forbidden.  The  President 
was  empowered  to  define  combat  areas  from 
which  Americans  and  American  ships  would 
be  excluded. 

As  the  shadows  of  war  settled  over  Europe 
In  1939,  the  President  sought  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  such  other 
modification  of  the  Neutrality  Act  as  would 
give  him  a  free  hand  to  aline  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  and  France  against 
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Germany.     He  failed  to  make  any  headway, 
and  Congress  adjourned  without  action. 

FSOnsiONS    NtTLLIFIED 

Then  a  few  weeks  later  war  broke  out  and 
the  President  summoned  Congress  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  which  was  operating  to 
deprive  Britain  and  France  of  American  im- 
plements of  war.  After  a  great  battle  In 
Congress  the  President  wen  the  repeal. 

Passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill  served  to 
nullify  other  previsions  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
Under  the  Neutrality  Act,  credit  cculd  not 
be  extended  to  Britain  and  France  to  buy 
American  arms,  but  the  same  result  was  at- 
tained by  the  provisions  to  lend  and  lease 
Amer.cau  products.  Likewise,  it  became  no 
longer  unneutral  to  allow  the  repair  of  bel- 
ligerent vessels  In  our  ports. 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  forbade  the  ccuvoylng 
of  merchant  ships  by  American  naval  vessels, 
but  this  provision  has  been  virtually  nulli- 
fied by  the  Presidents  "neutrality  patrol"  of 
indefinite  limits  and  his  orders  to  the  Navy 
to  shoot  German  w!r  '-'■-'»  on  sight. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  OSCAR  L.  CHAPMAN. 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  conser- 
vation of  our  national  resources  is  a  prob- 
lem which  has  had  mere  attention  in  the 
last  10  years  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  continually  advanced.  At  the  present 
time  we  might  say  that  the  program 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
conneclion  with  the  various  States  is  in 
its  infancy.  There  is  so  much  yet  to  be 
done  that  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  in 
the  end  are  well  worthy  of  the  money 
that  is  being  spent.  'We  still  have  in  this 
country  nearly  200.000.000  acies  of  forest 
land  owned  publicly.  'VS'hile  some  of  this 
is  owned  by  the  various  Slates,  the  great 
majority  of  this  acreage  is  in  the  posses- 
sion cf  the  National  Government.  It  Is 
my  intention  now  to  speak  solely  of  con- 
servation from  the  standpoint  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Missouri,  and  especially  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Louis,  has  been  extremely  fortunate 
due  to  the  activities  of  Mr.  Jacob  L. 
Babler,  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  who,  some 
years  ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  e.-^tab- 
lishing  what  is  now  knov.n  as  tho  Dr. 
Edmund  A.  Babler  Memorial  State  Park. 
Dr.  Babler  was  a  nationally  known  physi- 
cian and  surgeon.  In  crd:r  to  honor  his 
memory,  his  brother  purchased  2,400 
acres,  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  in  St. 
Louis  County.  This  he  donated  to  the 
State  cf  Misscuri,  also  creating  a  trust 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  park.  While  this 
is  a  State  park,  nevertheless  the  National 


Park  Service,  cooperating  with  the  con- 
servation commission  of  Missouri,  has, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  developed  a  beautiful  playground. 
It  is  within  a  short  distance  of  St.  Louis, 
can  be  reached  by  two  major  highways. 
improvements  are  still  being  made,  and 
it  is  the  Intention  to  dedicate  thi.'?  paik 
early  next  year.  There  has  already  Ixtn 
placed  in  the  park  a  large  bronze  statue, 
mounted  on  a  great  granite  base,  of  Dr. 
Edmund  A.  Babler.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickrs.  de- 
livered the  principal  acidrcss  at  tiie 
unveiling  of  tliis  statue. 

Hon.  Forrest  C.  Donnell.  Govern, t  of 
Missouri,  this  year  set  aside  September 
21  as  a  day  to  discuss  an  idea  to  annually 
bring  together  those  interested  in  con- 
servation. Tlie  purpose  Is  to  interest 
civic-minded  people  in  the  State  parks 
as  well  as  the  forest  reservations  in  our 
State.  Some  500  outstanding  business 
and  profes.sional  men.  as  well  as  those  in 
official  public  positions,  assembled  on 
that  day  at  the  Babler  State  Park,  and, 
as  a  result  of  that  meeting,  once  a  year 
in  the  future  similar  meetings  will  be 
held.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  rit  i/ens 
will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  M:  J.,cpd 
L.  Babler  and  pronde  larje  acreage  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  addiess  on 
Missouri  day  at  the  D:  B  .bit  i  State 
Park,  and  under  the  pcinu.v^iUii  f-iaiit.d 
me,  I  include  that  address  as  pan  c  i  my 
remarks.    The  address  follows: 

Three  years  ago  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  participate  In 
the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  statue  of  the  late 
Dr  Edmund  A.  Babler.  whote  memory  has 
been  perpetuated  also  In  a  beautiful  State 
park— the  gift  of  his  brother.  Mr.  Jacob  Bab- 
ler.  to  the  peop!e  of  this  Stute. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  your  guest  of  honor.  Addressing  you  on 
the  subject  of  our  expanding  State  and  N.i- 
tlonal  parks,  the  Secretary  paid  tribute  t<w 
the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Babler. 
Those  sentiments  sre  herein  reiterated,  and 
to  them  I  should  like  to  add  my  pciscnal 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Babler's  continuing  un- 
selfish devotion  to  a  good  cause. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  appear  here  now  on 
what  we  In  Washington  regard  as  a  highly 
momentous  occasion.  For  tlie  opportunity  It 
gives  me.  I  am  Indebted  to  your  distinguished 
Member  lu  Congress,  Representative  John  J. 
CocHR.\N,  upon  whose  special  invitation  I 
have  made  this  trip,  and  no  lets  to  Mr.  Eablcr 
and  to  Governor  Donnell,  who  have  made  the 
occasion  possible.  Need  I  say  that  I  am 
grateful  to  all  of  you  for  you|-  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  for  the  chance  tUus  afforded  to 
speak  for  the  Department  on  a  subject  that 
is  close  to  my  heart 

If  I  g.-asp  the  lull  significance  of  this 
gathering.  It  Is  called  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  discussing  a  proposal  to  set  aside  a  given 
day  annually,  to  be  known  a^;  Missouri  day, 
and  dedicated  to  the  development  of  conser- 
vation and  recreation  In  your  parks  and  forest 
reservations. 

We  are  pleased  to  think  th»t  this  is  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  a  respotise  to  Secretary 
Ickes"  statement  made  In  St.  Louis  3  years 
ago.  when  he  volcJd  the  hope*-?.nd  I  quote — 
"that  the  establishment  of  this  Missouri 
park" — that  is.  the  Dr.  Edmund  A  Babler 
State  Memorial  Park — "will  mark  the  bei^in- 
nlng  of  a  new  period  cf  prc-grecs  for  your 
State    park    system."     I    believe    I    i^m    v,e:i 
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vill-.n  th^  f-c*s  wh(  n  I  add  that  by  this 
rtniarkable  aemoustraticn  o£  iiitercrt  Mis- 
souri has  takin  Ihe  lead  among  the  Stutcs  In 
their  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
m:.''    :n  S'lnte   piirk   de%'o!opment. 

I  thruebr  yc  u  would  like  to  he.ir  a  report 
en  th'  prcere.-s  ni.de  fir.cc  Octcbcr  1033 — 
p:r'<K.c  up  the  thre.;d  of  the  story  of  National 
and  ^  <r  p  pa:k  expansion  frcni  3  years  ago 
a.id  vry  brseOy  bringing  the  lacts  up  ic  da-.e. 

Whon  the  Secretary  was  here  U  S  atts  had 
conipletfd  recrcat:oi:al  surveys  u..d.  r  the  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  cooperative  studies  cf 
rec'.eat'lonal  facilities  in  any  Suite  arking  for 
cccptraticn.  Since  that  tim"  the  nr-mes  cf  23 
orther  States  have  bren  added  tc  the  1;='— 
among  ■hem.  of  course.  M;-sc,uri  -m..kir.g  a 
total  cf  34  Slate's  that  h.:  i  ^urv.-;.vr;  th  ;r 
recreational  resources  wiili  h  vu  .v  icvvard 
organizing  them  into  a  related  State  p;i:K  sy-- 
tern  Th;s  nun.ber  does  not  inciudp  tw-  re- 
gional purvey.- — one  embraring  the  New  E:.g- 
lar.d  Str/.p.'-  ar.d  the  ether  covenr.g  th?  v;a-er- 
Eheds  o;  the  Tt  nn  j. -sc?  and  Cumti  rland  Rivt  rs 
and  the  stun  u:.d:p.c  areas  r.tlpcttd  b\  thi  ni. 
I  be!!' V-  y  u  w.l!  be  intertsted  in  "he  fact 
th  ."  u.x;i  r  'h..-  admini.-tration  the  Dppart- 
rnfi.t  of  the  Intcri'  r — thrc.uph  its  expanding 
park  acuvities— has  supcrvii-t.d  the  p;i:nn,ng 
ar:d  dc'velcpment  of  552  S'ate  pa:k.-  .'hd  le- 
latfd  recreation  area.~  wrhiti  46  S'i'e.«  I 
mention  th:5  in  pu.=f!ns;  as  an  indica'ii-n  rf 
the  imonrtancp  v  hith  y.ur  Gi  vcrnni.  nt  in 
Wai-h;r.g:rn  afache-   tc  p;i'.k  di  ve'cpniei.t 

Ai^o,  may  I  say  tha*  the  National  Park 
Service,  w:*hin  the  LKparrincnt  cf  the  In- 
terior, is  coopere'.ing  as  par'  of  the  c'efcr.-^ 
effort  In  the  dev-:c;:n:.:;t  ci  32  weekcrd  'ri  st 
camps'"  fiir  soldiers  m  19  S"a'es  and  'he  Di.s- 
trict  of  CcUimhia  Thiae  cf  the  32  are  iccated 
in  th-  S'ate  of  MiJf  uri— 1  r^ar  S*  Lrui--.  ns 
ycu  knov.  1  near  the  Lake  cf  the  Ozark-,  and 
the  third  near  Kan.-a.<  Ci'y 

S-'orctary  Ickos  tii.-^cuv^cd  with  you  the  prcs- 
p^c's  f.:r  i,a;.,  i.a;-i..uk  de\elopnie'it.  wi'h 
pa:t;cuiar  :tft;c!i  e  to  ih.  Eve.t;'.ac;t.s  l:;  Fii  r- 
laa.  the  Kedvvcou  M.  ur.uu  trove  lunu  s;-.qtk  ;.^ 
NalK.nal  Pa.k  in  C.d.ivVi.i  t  iie  B.i:  F.-  r^tl 
nreu  m  Tcxa.^.  a:.i.i  a  »Uj.\e.--ltd  br>\\:.-biar 
sanctuary  m  Ala  ka.  I  ;hirk  ycu  Wiil  be  u.- 
t.  rc.-Ticl  b,  iicar  m  re  ab-vut  tlu^i'  picj^cts 

I  Km  ircf  lo  say  to  yon  tiiat  durinj  fee 
3-year  interim  whici^  has  l.^llowtd  the  feocre- 
lary  s  visit  here,  the  Rtdw.^od  Mountain 
grove  has  been  acquired  and  made  a  part 
of  the  nfw  K.ni^^  Car.ycn.  N'a'icr...!  Pr-r".;  cf 
ni^re  tiian  46.".'JU0  acre.-  uhich  include  a!-o 
the  General  Grant  Na':c:.a!  Park;  airi  tn.!' 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park  ;>  a  >iuen  bv 
Virtue  cf  too  recent  hc'.iou  cf  the  Ti  x  t.'^  L'  .;- 
isiatuie  in  appropnatinii  a  mblr.in  ar.d  .i 
hal;'  dollars  for  the  purtha-e,  ci  ndcnii.al:  n, 
cr  dcnati.'U  cf  lands  wi<h:n  the  area  Tiie 
people  of  Texas — v,ith  ccmmt  ntiable  mi:  a- 
tne  very  nearly  aj  prcaclnns  the  spi:»t  I  fi:,d 
sa  much  in  evid-n'^e  hcre--'.VLn  !:i,h  n  b',  a>t  ilic 
fitth  larg  St  niitunai  park  m  xhv  United 
States — a  garden  cf  primeval  b.  auty.  cover- 
aikj  nu-re  tb^in  l,2uO  ^qu,lre  mnes  oi  muun- 
tam  gr.mdvur  m  the  v.iuilin'j  Cniscs  ran,i;e  — 
dense  forests,  scenic  river  vniley.  and  rugged 
•^  canyons  It  is  tiie  last  great  wilderne?.-  ci 
Texas  The  State  j.ok,-  bi  ard.  tiie  Slate  land 
commissioner,  and  the  B;g  Bird  A>scciatk  u 
are  even  now  enL'i'ged  m  clearing  title  to 
1.191  Separate  ti.ict--  of  land,  pit-paratory  to 
turning  it  ever  to  the  Nauonal  Park  Seivice 
fcr    improvement  and  maintenance. 

Ccnferencrs  between  American  and  Mtxl- 
can  autherr  i':'s  lead  u.-^  to  be'.ieve  that  tlie 
way  13  bem-^  rapidly  cleared  for  esiabh-n- 
mcnt  cf  M  xicos  50').CC0  acrts  as  part  ol  the 
project  Th'  A:r.erican  ride  will  embrace 
apprcicimatelv  8jU  tOO  acres  of  rugged,  un- 
spoiled coini'rv. 

Only  rec  n''y  lie  R.^y.ile— a  wiid'^rness 
area  in  Lake  i?t'.per'  r,  whrh  is  a  sanctuary 
for  mocse  and  other  w/.cil'.fe — v  a^  cilciaily 
ofxnied  as  a  part  i  f  cr.r  n-tticnal-park  sy:>- 
teni.  and  ji;-t  a  f- 'v  cla  -  i^f  i  th?  Fed  :  al 
Government    t..ck   over    the    ac'nal    admiiiis- 


traticn  of  M.ioimcth  C^ve  Niticnd    Paik,  in 
K'nitucky. 

In  Florida  the  lack  of  Iccal  organization, 
cr  the  interest  of  an  enthusiastic  leader, 
such  as  ycu  have  in  Mr.  Babler.  has  resulted 
in  little  progress  in  d3velcpirg  the  million 
ard  a  half  acres  in  the  Everglades.  But  we 
are  not  losing  hope  that  when  the  war  emer- 
gency has  abated,  some  one  will  arise  In 
Florida  and  lesd  the  way  in  the  development 
of  this  great  park  project. 

In  clCEins;  I  want  ycu  to  knew  the  great 
Interest  with  which  we  are  watching  the 
commendable  projrress  which  Missouri  is 
making  in  it'-  park  and  forest  reservation 
systems,  and  I  'want  to  as-siire  you  of  our 
desire  to  work  very  closely  with  ycu  in  the 
steps  ycu  are  takso.g:  and  to  say  to  you  that 
we  arc  locking  forward  with  an  Interest  sec- 
cn-1  only  to  your  own.  to  the  formal  opening 
cf  *he  Dr  Edmund  A.  Babler  State  Memorial 
Park  whi' :h  I  am  informed,  is  tentatively  ar- 
ran_">d  fcr  May  1  of  next  year. 

When  1  think — on  the  one  hand— of  the 
forces  of  Fascist  tyTar.ny  and  de.-truction 
which  are  disrupting— yes,  destroying— the 
orderly  lives  of  vast  numbers  of  people  all 
ever  the  world,  and  when  I  see  the  fruitful 
and  continuincr  efforts  in  this  country  of 
n>:n  such  as  Mr  Babler  to  make  life  rich  and 
full  and  worth  while  for  all  people  then  I  be- 
ci.nie  ccnvi!  ced  more  than  ever  that  by  the 
Hrarc  ;r  G.d  and  the  democratic  process,  the 
life  cf  the  comnicn  man  shall  be  enriched 
in   the   davs   to    come. 
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Ax'^TICLE  BY  BOAKE  CAHTER 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Sp,  ak-  r,  in 
antuipaiion  rf  th»^  tac  Ui-i"  fi>'  Rivers 
ar.d  Harbors  Ccmmi'*  'f'  wi'.l  :':;:">rt  a  bill 
wliich  should  be  bicut  ht  bt^ore  the  House 
in  th'-"  nrat  future.  I  u:,Nh  to  call  to  your 
atteiuicn  a  svndicattci  srrxle  written  by 
Beak'-  Caiter,  nationally  ki^v^n  news 
ccirmt^n'ator  and  analv^t.  on  'iv  Florida 
cros.s-S  ate  cara!: 

Nr-v  Vo~K  C*  ber  4  —The  cost  of  living  Is 
e  !;■!_  ur.  ni  d  i  p  It  isn  t  nil  due  to  lack  of 
piice  controls  A  large  portion  of  the  cause 
honestly  can  be  laid  at  the  doer  of  the  ccm- 
ple'cly  uncccnnniic  patten  cf  our  F^jstem  to 
distribute  to  custc  mers  the  goods  made  In 
liie  fact^riLS.  And  distribution,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, involves  transportation. 

You  may  wonder  why  this  column  has  gone 
to  pckniE;  around  In  th?  tran'^port  picture 
again  It  is  an  eld  "baby"  wi*h  this  writer. 
Lon-^  before  the  war  beJun  we  were  "viewing 
with  i'.i.rn.  '  the  fait  that  whi_:i  war  hit  us 
we'd  be  caugat  short  by  our  n:ad-hatter 
transp...rtaticn  system  in  America 

Wuhcu'.  trar.sport  intellirently  planned, 
where  every  type  cf  transpcrtatlon  is  put  to 
w.-tk  d.  ii.it  'he  jcb  ;t  can  most  eSciently  do 
in  the  r.^:-.'  locahty.  demestic  life  becomes 
balled  up  and  defense  effort  slews  down  In  a 
mFs~  ci  te.nble  and  fu'ile  delays  In  -tters 
of  cieiivery. 

We  now  get  around  to  the  Ficnda  ship 
can.il  f..r  ^everal  t;~cd  rca,=  ns  Oi.e  cf  these 
IS  to  make  apcl  -.-y  to  the  PrtMdent  fcr  oppos- 


ing this  project,  which  has  long  been  one  ot 
his,  pets.  Thi  other  Is  to  present  evidence 
from  Governnent  sources  totally  disassoci- 
ated with  the  ^Vhite  House  to  indicate  that  a 
mighty  heap  c  f  people.  Including  yours  truly, 
has  been  wel  fooled  by  some  cfthe  most 
artful  propaga  nda  dished  out  In  Wars  to  put 
the  skid';  und'T  a  good  rropositlofi. 

There  isn't  much  point  In  going  Into  the 
dirty  details  ( if  the  smudge  pots  which  were 
lighted  to  CO  rer  this  project  with  scot  and 
smoke  so  thi  t  no  one  would  rec  gnize  Its 
proper  worth.  The  interderartm.enta!  squab- 
bles, the  political  squeeze  plays,  and  the  loo- 
bies cf  vai-lot  s  opposing  interests  compose  a 
wretched  stoiy  of  the  kind  of  lust  and  greed 
fcr  power  ami  for  money  that  all  too  often, 
unhcppy  to  :;ay.  declare  the  decadence  not 
of  the  repubhc  or  democracy  as  systems  but 
of  many  of  tthe  Important  Individuals  com- 
posing its  lining  essence. 

The  impori  ant  thing,  however.  Is  to  dwell, 
not  upon  th(  destructive,  but  the  construc- 
tive element  Involved.  And  this  we  do  by 
making  the  observation  that  the  Florida  ship 
canal  is  worth  while,  can  be  done  without 
taking  the  taxpayers  for  an  unnecessary 
sleigh  ride,  (  nd  can  produce  enormcus  na- 
tional   benefits. 

To  constru:t  the  canal,  hydraulic  dredging 
Is  required.  It  consists  mainly  cf  a  canal — 
cr  waterway- -of  about  29  miles  across  a  ridge 
approximately-  60  feet  above  sea  level  This 
ribbon  of  w-jter  would  connect  the  Ockla- 
waha  and  St  Johns  system  on  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Witl  lacocchce  River  en  the  Gulf. 
Additional  work  would  be  needed  to 
straighten  ot  t  and  deepen  some  of  the  bends 
in  the  Wlthlicoochee  and  Ocklawaha  Rivers. 
The  co£t  M  as  originally  estimated  by  the 
United  Stat?s  Army  Engineer  Corps  at 
$197,921,000 

This  total  has  been  reduced  by  General 
Markham,  Cltef  of  Englneeis.  to  8160  000  000 
becau-e  scft  -reck  fcrmntlon  reexamination 
shewed  the  i.crk  could  be  done  at  less  cost. 
The  Kydra  tile  Office  of  the  Nr.vy,  the  Coast 
and  Geodeti(  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
ai-.d  DomesUc  Commerce, '  the  Ltchthcxiso 
Service,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  working  with  the  canal,  if  executed 
the  way  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  has  reccm- 
mendcd,  will  produce  the  following  tenefita 
to  the  Unitei  States  public- 

Accommoi  ate  ships  drawing  up  to  30  feet 
of  water,  wh  Ich  is  97  percent  cf  all  available 
tcnnave.  Ci  it  the  average  time  between  ports 
of  tiie  Gulf 'Coast  (with  which  the  Midwest 
does  much  trading)  and  the  Atlantic  cost 
ports  by  mdre  than  22  hours  each  way,  or 
almost  2  wlifsle  days'  round  trip  T.e  saving 
would  appr(»amate  14  8  cents  per  short  ten 
of  average  cirgo  on  p  •'"h  v'  yage  on  etch  ship. 


Edi:  on  Day 
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HON.  AL3LRT  L  VREEUND 

-     NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedkesday,  October  15.  1941 

ADDRESSES  OF  GEORGE  STRINGFELLOW, 
PREMIER}  r.!ITCHELL  F.  HEPBURN,  OP 
ONTARIQ.  CANADA:  HCN.  ALEEHT  L. 
VREELAMD,  CF  NEW  JERSEY;  MRS. 
THOMAS  A  EDISON;  AKD  GOV  CHARLES 
EDISON,  OP  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.    VREELAND.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  24. 1941.  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  and  Civics  cf  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood  held  a  dinner  to  present  to 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  widow  of  the 
gieat  inventor,  a  copy  of  the  recent  en- 
actment of  Congress,  setting  aside  Febru- 
ary 11,  1942.  as  Edison  Day,  as  well  as  to 
present  to  her  the  pen  wh'ch  President 
Rocsevelt  used  to  slcin  the  aforesaid 
measure.  Mr,  George  Stringfellow.  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  pre- 
sided over  the  program  which  was  broad- 
cast over  station  WAAT. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  transcript  of  the 
said  broadcast; 

Mr  Stringfxllow.  In  the  life  of  every  com- 
munity, be  It  a  hamlet  with  cozy,  bright- 
shuttered  homes  and  brcwn-dirt  roads,  or  a 
metrcpolis  with  cloud-piercing  skyscrapers 
and  trafSc-teemlng  thoroughfares,  there  are 
the  familiar  elements  that  make  up  the 
cotTimunity. 

There  are  the  business  leaders,  the  general 
storekeeper  of  the  rustic  village  or  the  Wall 
Street  broker  of  the  huge  city.  There  are  the 
teachers,  the  newspaper  editors,  and  the 
preachers;  then,  too,  there  are  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  welfare  federations,  and  the 
service  clubs.  From  the  ranks  of  these  com- 
ponent parts  that  make  up  the  tiny  town  or 
the  strapping  city,  occasionally  there  emerges 
a  single  figure,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  con- 
tributions to  his  fellowman,  is  remembered, 
respected,  and  honored  long  after  he  has 
answered  his  reward.  His  name  becomes  a 
revered  family  byword,  and  his  memory  a 
cherished  community  tradition. 

We  who  are  gathered  here  tonight  are  par- 
ticipating in  an  observance  cf  a  great  step 
toward  a  permanent,  Naticn-wide  memorial 
to  such  a  citizen  cf  our  conmiunlty. 

As  long  as  the  magic  of  the  motion  picture, 
the  phonograph,  and  the  lncande.<cent  elec- 
tric light,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  inven- 
tions conceived  and  perfected  by  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  remain  and  are  imprcved  for  the 
betterment  of  m.ankind  this  community  of 
the  Orances  and  Maplewood  and  the  name  of 
Edison  will  be  Inseparable. 

New,  with  February  11,  the  birth  date  of 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Nation,  the  place  occupied  by  this 
great  benefactor  in  every  community  is  more 
Indelibly  Impressed 

Indeed,  this  memorial  to  his  lengthy  labors 
and  many  achievements  becomes  a  living  sym- 
bol in  every  community  from  coast  to  coast 
and  from  boundary  to  boundary. 

This,  then.  Is  the  purpose  of  our  gathering 
here  tonight.  The  entire  world  must  indeed 
be  gratified  by  this  latest  recognition  be- 
stowed upon  the  memory  of  so  great  and  so 
good  a  person. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  civics  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood  is  proud  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  this  historic  event. 

We  are  singularly  honored  tonight  with  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  Dominion  cf  Canada — a  man  who, 
through  his  endeavor  to  promote  the  defense 
cf  democracy,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
great  leader,  towering  above  the  urgent  prob- 
lems facing  all  of  us  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  Our  honored  guest  tonight  has 
been  a  prominent  figure  In  these  critical  times 
when  dissension  between  management  and 
labor  threaten  cur  continent's  safety.  His 
vital  energy  is  always  poised  to  prevent  dissen- 
sion and  disunity  inimical  to  democracy  and 
preparedness.  Few  men  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  guarding  the  public  Interest  in  a 
great  province,  the  leading  industrial  province, 
the  most  populated,  the  richest  in  Canada. 
I  am  indeed  honored  to  present  to  you  the 
Honorable  Mitchell  F.  Hepburn,  Premier  of 
Ontario,  Canada. 

ADDRESS   BY   PREMTTR   MITCHELL  T.    HEPBURN 

Mr.  Chairnian.  Governor  Edison,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,    I   am    deeply    indebted    to    yovir 


chairman  fcr  the  khid  lnv:tr.tion  which  ena- 
bled me  to  be  present  on  this  auspicious  and 
Important  occris:on.  I  little  realized  when 
I  left  Canada  yesterday  by  plane  that  I  would 
have  the  great  privilege  of  attending  a  ban- 
quet tendered  in  honor  of  the  name  of 
Edison. 

I  must  confess  I'm  working  under  that 
handicap,  but  I  do  hcpe  to  arise  to  this  occa- 
sion, because  we  Canadians  share  with  you 
the  honor  of  the  Udlson  name.  I'm  not 
unmindful  cf  the  fact  that  the  Edison  family 
at  one  time  lived  very  near  to  my  own  heme 
In  the  county  of  Elgin,  which  I  represented 
for  some  16  years.  W^e  In  Elgin  are  proud 
to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Edison. 
and  seme  2  or  3  years  ago.  at  which  t!n\e  a 
great  celebration  was  h^ld  in  the  city  of  Port 
Huron,  1  was  delegated  as  the  Canadian  rep- 
resentative to  go  there,  and  there  for  the 
first  time  I  met  this  grand  and  lovely  lady 
who  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  the  mother- 
hood of  America,  this  Mrs.  Edison  Who  sits 
at  my  right,  at  which  time  I  paid  tribute 
to  her  and  to  the  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band. We  don't  do  enough  of  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Today  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  horrible 
slaughter,  so  terrible,  so  awful,  that  we  can't 
visualize  Its  consequences.  We  must  analyze 
our  own  hearts  and  minds,  to  try  to  find  out 
Just  why  the  world  could  be  put  in  such 
a  position  that  an  Indictment  such  as  we 
could  level  against  this  moment  Is  possible. 
Why  do  we  want  to  kill  each  other?  Why 
Is  there  this  terrible  carnage  all  over  Europe 
and  all  over  Asia,  carnage  that  may  sweep 
to  the  North  American  continent?  Don't 
we  value  lives?  I  think  we  do.  and  yet  we 
have  glorified  the  killers.  If  you  had  to  take 
even  your  own  8<ins  and  daughters  and  ask 
them  whether  they  wanted  to  glorify  Na- 
poleon or  Pasteur — one  the  great  scientist 
who  saved  lives,  another  a  great  killer  who 
led  his  armies  across  Europe  leaving  in  the 
wake  the  maimed,  the  crippled,  dying, 
wounded — probably  those  young  people 
would  glorify  Napoleon.  It  Is  not  their  fault. 
It  Is  cur  fault.  Those  of  us  of  middle  hge 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we 
haven't  paid  sufficient  tribute  to  the  men 
who  have  couirlbvHed  something  worth 
while  to  mankind. 

And  so  on  this  occasion,  as  a  Canadian 
and  as  one  who  was  born  and  raised  near 
the  Edison  home  In  Canada.  I  am  honored 
and  privileged  and  happy  to  be  here  and  Join 
with  you  In  a  great  tribute  to  the  Edison 
name.  We  cant  pay  too  much  tribute  to 
that  neme  Of  course,  I  could  tell  some 
humorous  stones  about  Thomas  A.  Edison  as 
they  relate  them  back  in  my  old  county  when 
the  farmers  get  around  the  village-store  stove. 
They  tell  about  the  time  when  he  was  a 
young  lad  and  was  spending  his  holiday  back 
In  Vienna  He  loosened  the  desk  cf  the 
schoolmaster  and  as  a  consequence  the  desk 
collapsed  and  the  schoolmaster  went  down 
with  It.  But  he  did  in  the  course  of  time 
contribute  something  worth  while  to  man- 
kind, and  those  of  us  of  this  generation  are 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  that  great  scientific 
mind  of  his. 

So,  Governor  Edison,  I  am  happy,  I  am 
privileged  as  a  Canadian  to  be  here  to  make 
this  sort  cf  an  International  affair.  We  Ca- 
nadians want  to  ba^k  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  an  Edison.  I  want  to  say  to  you  people 
that  you  probably  do  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  a  great  privilege  In  having  as 
your  Governor  a  man  cf  the  «caliber  cf  the 
gentleman  who  sits  at  ray  left  at  this  mo- 
ment. Back  in  Canada  politics  are  probably 
a  bit  more  controversial.  I  refer  to  County 
£lgin,  where  Thomas  Alva  Edison  spent  some 
of  his  boyhood  days.  That's  a  great  county. 
I  was  elected  there  as  the  first  liberal  or 
Democrat  to  be  elected  in  about  37  years. 
When  I  went  to  Parliament  as  the  youngest 
member  cf  that  great  deliberative  assembly 
some  16  years  ago  I  told  them  that  I  was  the 
representative  of  the  best  county  In  the  best 
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Pi  evince  of  the  best  country  In  the  world, 
having  in  mind  that  the  Idison  name  was 
associated  with  the  County  Elgin  But  i 
didn't  realize  then  what  one  was  exptcttd 
to  do  In  making  a  speech  In  that  great  de- 
liberative assembly  of  the  Province  of  Can- 
ada, because  Just  then  sCmecne  shouted, 
"Well,  why  don't  those  people  send  a  good 
man  to  represent  them'"  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  elected  representative  reflects 
upon  the  IntclUcence  of  the  people  who  vote 
for  that  man.  and  I  say  to  you  people  of 
New  Jersey  that  you  have  set  a  challenge  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  Stutes  cf  America; 
and.  If  all  the  rest  of  the  States  elect  a  m,an 
of  the  caliber  cf  Charles  Edison,  then  I  will 
say  that  thi?  world  will  be  !=afe  for  democracy 
and  the  common  people  of  which  I  am  one. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Stringfellow,  On  tlie  morning  of 
July  2,  1901,  the  year  In  which  Benjamin 
Harrlso-n,  the  twenty-third  President  f  .  ur 
country,  passed  on  to  his  reward.  .■\:prRT 
Lincoln  Vreeland  was  born  In  East  C^rft^.ite 
to  poor  but  Republican  parents. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-s'.x'h  r  r- 
gress  with  a  plurality  cf  approximately  5  (>00 
and  reelected  to  the  Seventy-revrnth  wi*!.  a 
margin  of  approximately  15.C00  to  .spare  .«;.) 
i'  would  appear  that  Ai,  like  a  well-kn  wn 
make  of  refreshment,  improves  with  n^e  As 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  CJommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  the  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  Day  bill  In  the  H  um  and  sub- 
sequently In  the  Senate. 

Al  Vreeland  Is,  In  my  opinion,  onp  <.f  the 
most  capable  and  highly  resn-  t.d  Mcn.l.>ers 
of  the  lower  House  of  Concr«--  i  :;d  i.'  k  per- 
son who.  I  believe,  \v;ll  lik(:y  ^;o  far  in 
politics. 

It  Is  now  mv  prlvileee,  ;1-  n-u:r  ard  Ik. nor 
to  present  to  you  our  Al 

ADDRESS    or    HON      ALH!  FT    I       \rril.AND 

Thank  j-ou,  George.  Governor  Edis.  ic  Mrs. 
Edison,  honored  guests,  Meads,  this  it  indtfd 
a  mighty  fine  and  au^plclotis  occasion  to- 
night.  My  good  friend  and  predecessor.  Ed 
O'Neill,  started  a  movemnit  In  WashlnL-tnn  to 
recognize  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  Unftiriunate- 
ly.  In  the  turmoil  at  the  time,  the  bill  did  f^ot 
pass.  I  was  a  little  more  fortunate,  md  at 
last  the  President  has  rccoiyniz^d  a  i>c:s>in 
who,  In  my  opinion.  Is  or^e  of  tic  L;r(  ,iTr,'it 
benefactors  to  mankind  of  nil  tinn  s  i  am 
certain  there  is  not  a  single  per  .  :-,  hire 
among  us  who  wouldn't  fe(}l  satisfied^  he, 
during  his  lifetime,  could  make  Jusw^H^on- 
trlbutlon  to  mankind,  could  do  ju^t  one 
thing  that  would  last  through  the  ages  to 
follow  or  to  leave  behind  him  some  means 
of  bringing  added  comfort,  happiness,  or 
prosperity  to  the  generations  which  arc  to 
come. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  ii.'  ha\e  no 
thought  whatever  as  to  what  that  one  t;.::.g 
might  be.  or  if  we  have,  that  man  is  rare  w!j  j 
Is  not  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  Viewing  the  eituatlon  In  that 
light,  it  becomes  even  more  remarkable  that 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  made  over  1,150  of 
such  contributions  to  his  fellow  man  Ju.st 
think  of  that — 1.150.  He  caused  the  employ- 
ment of  more  than  one  out  of  every  nine 
persons  In  Industry.  It  mifht  even  be  said 
that  he  gave  us  the  enlarged  industrial  world 
we  know  today.  For,  from  his  multitude  ot 
Inventions,  stem  the  present-day  marvels  ol 
electricity  and  such  conveniences  as  elec- 
trical appliances,  radios,  lights,  each  ot 
which  supports  numerous  other  Indtistrles 
which  manufacture  or  mine  the  various  met- 
als and  parts  which  go  into  these  devices, 
devices  that  have  liberated  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  from  the  sheer  drudgery 
of  living,  drudgery  which  many  of  us  today 
will  never  know  or  can  barely  appreciate. 
He  gave  us  the  phonogreph.  the  .motion  p.c- 
ture,  electric  railroads,  and  a  host  of  other 
twentieth    century  wonders. 

Mr.  Edison  not  only  made  these  contribu- 
tions, he  set  Into  motion  tHrough  organized 
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rest^arch,  great  and  pcweiful  Ani^ric^n  f  rces 
which  each  day  are  c  ntnbuting  to  civiHza- 
t...n.  to  mak;r.=:  hcait:-;!.  r.  l.appiei  pecple,  to 
the  pro-p-::i'y  or  ti.e  N;'-"'  n.  and.  tu'  -  r  the 
friah-li;l  E-jrc^;  can  ccr.t'.iC.  weald  bt  ccn- 
trifviiav  tc  -i-.'e  j.cipp.iu'rs  and  prc^renty  cl 
the  w-^rld  Y- «.  ht'  pave  u«  much  ar.a  his 
livme  force  uhich  had  permeated  Into  every 
fca^ic  Ir.cii.'trv.  we  know  in  one  way  cr  nn- 
r-h'  r,  w::!  cnu?e  us  to  receive  added  blessings 
er»'  h  year,  rmkinc;  our  lives  nnd  the  lives  of 
th  so  who  w;ll  fcilow.  fuller  .r.:!  ri-her. 

Wp  are  cnrhered  here  th!^  ev  n.ng  to  pay 
tribute  to  Thomas  Aiva  Ecisoa.  and  lo  tiy 
t..  t;tke  a'jray  wiib  us.  a  sincere  leeKng  cf 
pr,  ur,:c!e  'c  thp.t  n~r'n  who  was  never  too 
t.n  J  !■■  V- r  '.ro  bv.-"  to  think  cf  something 
11. -v  ard  better  tc  give  hi?  fe'ilcv  man.  Some 
cf  us  who  arc  here"tcni;ht  to  pay  him  tubure 
p,:;.a:)i,  will  take  away  with  us  the  eerm  of 
a  thclmht.  cr  a  fira:ily  implanted  rtsolution 
to  mak'  life  better — net  nec=-ssarily  for  man- 
kind, but  perhaps  for  just  i.r.c  person.  Tliini 
in  ;i  111  nirr.'  how  you  c  .11  renefit,  through 
your  own  cHorU  just  one  pc..>on.  fcmccne 
unknown  t  vcu— it  isn't  ea<-v.  is  1'.'  Yet 
Mr  Edi,-on  B..ve  mere  than  1  OCO  dcnaticr.s 
to  the  ennr-'  world.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  ^-athcr  'o  merr.orlahze  him  and  to  give 
det-L-rOited.  htartItU  thanks^  , 

Mr.   Ed:son,  ht-'-'cvtr,   h..-.d   no  easy  rcw  to 
hre       I    cculd    talk    to    you    fcr    a    loniZ    time    ' 
afccut    this   cr.e   l.sct       I   cou!d   tell    you    hard 
luck  stories  about  a  tacy  wh  :&e  health  was  .=0 
p-i  r  he  stait-d  schcol  much  later  than  most 
other  beys,  about  a  boy  wiiQ  wae  the  butt  cf 
the   whole   ciassrocm   becau-e   he    was   a   big 
trv    amcn^    little    boy?,    about    a    bey    whtse 
mind    was   .-o    brilliant    that    ev.:n    his    school 
te.irher  thcueht  him  '■acUilecl,"  .-brut  a  young 
n-.an  who  spent  his  last  penny  to  take  out  h.= 
fiist    patent,  and   then   was  unr.ble  to  ^^■■!l   it. 
about  an  older  man  who  buht  a  trv  at  lacory, 
and  was  doing  a  mighty  Micce-~slul  busmt.-s. 
cnly  to  see  his  factory  burn  to  ashes  bcfcie 
h:s  eyes,  about  a  man  who  spent  9  y-.;ars  cf 
has  life  and  some    our  millions  cf  dollar^  ptr- 
fectlng  a  way  to  separate  low-grade  ucn  ore 
from  rock,  only  to  find,  en  the  eve   cf  stic- 
ces.",  that  new  dl.'^ccverlcs  cf  high-kTfld"  ores 
had  been  made  and  that  now  his  work  was 
ro  Icncer  need^-d      But  he  always  succeeded 
eventually,    through    his    great    perseverance. 
to   accomplish   hi"^   objectives 

When  he  was  Jv.-*.  a  ycune  bey.  making 
his  livir.i;  in  the  world  armed  with  culy  a 
mcit  ruriimtntary  tdu.-a'ucn  even  f^  r  those 
times,  and  an  unquenchu.t;  tiiirst  for  kncwl- 
ecce  and  acccmpli^hnuiits.  lie  read  every 
eaucatior.al  beck  in  the  Dcticit  public  11- 
bir.ry.  Seme  three  thousand  vtluines.  I  am 
tcid.  He  learned  t.le^vaphy  thrcu:;h  In?  c-.vn 
Ivird  work  and  ptrse\ trance  From  the  very 
beemnint;  he  scueht  cut  me'h.,  ds  cf  im- 
prLving  tire  faciii*;e=  cf  thi.s  trade — and  h=> 
d>d  make  revoluticnary  imrrovements  He 
even  branched  cut  into  telephrae  and  wire- 
Irss,  mLik.ng  t<.le-ph'.;i-.y  a  cein:ne:ri;V:Iy  pra:- 
tl  al  art  and  w:d(.n:ni:  the  r'-alir.s  cf  wireless. 
H.s  hrst  pa-.Lir.od  invention  was  the  vote 
rtecrder.  v.n  v^inca.  a.-  I  sad  bture.  he  spent 
almcst  his  la^t  p<  any  only  to  liad  it  an 
unsalable,  alta.cugh  a  highly  cffiviieat  prod- 
uct. But  he  per.-^t\ercd  waih  c'her  inven- 
tions, notably  the  ^tcck  ticker,  which  stetho- 
6c  ■?->  our  stock  market  .aid.  m  tact,  the 
ce-.d::-on  cf  our  entire  vvcr  d.  And  lie  p;-;- 
ci--s.-td  through  hie  aiakiag  one  vitally 
bcaeiicial  ir.vea'i  ^a  alter  another  until  to- 
duy.  as  we  ,;11  ki.v.w.  tl^e  en'ire  world  honors 
and  reveres  hinr  The  world  today  takes 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  February  11  is 
the  anixivcrtary  cf  the  birth  of  this  great  and 
livins:  fcrce  which  shall  alv  ays  bo  fe".:,  aad 
fel'  .  Iways  as  a  truly  great  A-aeiica  force. 

One  would  thirk  tiiat  people  would  net 
ba.e  tc  be  spurrcci  en  cr  ptra.ips  v.  a  should 
say,  ■•fd.aated."  to  appreciate  what  M."  Edi- 
sua,  y  -,  aad  the  name  Ediscn,  mear.c  to  us, 


I  -ia  uld  hkc  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  say 
ta.Vt  among  our  gutsts  this  evening,  we  have 
!u.s.  Edisca,  whose  civic,  social,  religious,  and 
charitable  work  are  of  lasting  benefit  to  many 
and  are  in  themselves  an  Inspiration  fcr  all. 
The  great  Inventor's  son,  Charles  Ediscn, 
Covcrnor  of  cur  State,  and  as  Gcvcrncr  he 
is  carrying  on  the  great  tradition  of  the  Edi- 
son name  for  prcercss.  fair  dealing,  and  lead- 
ership. Mrs.  Jcbn  E.  Sloan,  the  Inventor's 
daughter.  Is  here,  and  daly  contributes  to 
the  ^welfare  and  betterment  cf  many  people 
through  her  varlcus  activities,  notably  as 
C'jalrnian  cf  the  Oranges  and  Maplewocd 
Chapter  of  the  Am.erlcan  Red  Cross.  Yes. 
thc;e  people,  and  others  in  the  Ed!-=on  family, 
are  daily  maklnc  unhung  contributions  to 
fuller  lives  fcr  their  fellcwm.ai.  I  am  sure 
that  their  eflfcrts  are  being  appreciated  and 
it  is  hcarteninjr  to  fird  that  people  are  more 
and  mere  corning  to  pay  public  tribute  to 
Thomas  Alva  Edison 

It  was  in  1038  that  three  stalwart  friends  cf 
Mr.   Edison   formed   themselves  into  a  c  m- 
niittee  to  apprise  the  public  of  specific  bene- 
fits owed  to   the  genius,    perseverance,    and 
unselfishness    of    Mr     Edison.      They    found 
ready  support  by  the  maycrs  of  the  five  mu- 
nicipalities of   the   Oranges    and   Maplewood. 
The   next   year,    1939.    over  a  score  of   State 
envernr rs  and  many  mayors  of  cities  throurrh- 
c\r    th."  Ura^'d   States  proclaimed   February 
11  as  Edi,-cn  Day  in  recoeniticn  of  the  birth- 
rlav  of  this  preat  Ami^rican      Later  that  same 
ye.T    hundreds    of    people    gathered    from    all 
rarts  of  the  Nation  to  pay  him  tribute  and  to 
present  Mrs   Etiiscn  with  a  bound  volume  of 
thc-e  sisned  and  officially  sealed   proclama- 
t:rn«       In    the    audience    were    many    of    the 
Na  irns    ch.cf    industrialists.    score<    of    men 
and    wrm-^n    who    worked    with    and   for   Mr. 
Fra-cn.  many   private   citizens  and  admirers 
cf  Mr    Edison      The   great   industrialist  and 
c'ose  personal  friend  of  Thomas  Edison,  the 
Ipte  Charles  Schwab,  presented  to  Mrs.  Edi- 
S'  n  th.it  bound  token  '  f  the  esteem  in  which 
the    cc aatrv    held    Mr     Edison,    and    at    that 
time  cadcrsed  the  idea  cf  a  Pres  deat.al  proc- 
lamation of  that  day. 

In  1940  the  Nation  paid  e-.  en  wider  tribute 
to  Mr  Edison  on  his  birthday,  and  In  fact 
the  idea  thfn  had  spread  even  Into  foreign 
lends.  Ministers  '^he  country  o.er  made  Mr. 
Eciiscn  the  subjert  ■,  f  m.-pirini;  sermcins  on 
Sunday  Februav  11.  and  wid<!r  observance 
en  the  part  nt  c;v:c  and  frat-rna!  and  servlce- 
chib  enups  lent  immeasarab'e  ar.prtus  tc  a 
rapidly  crowing  national  observance  of  this 
February  d  ite  Edison  took  his  Justly  de- 
served place  as  the  th.lrd  ereat  son  of  Feb- 
ruarv  aloa ;  with  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
A*  that  time  it  was  pt)iate-d  cu*  that  Wash- 
inetcn  fathered  our  country,  Lincoln  pre- 
S4=-vve:i  'ire  Union  aad  Edison  enhanced  and 
n..!cie  p'-^^ible  it.s  rac:d  erowth.  prosperity, 
and   mdas-rial  leadership. 

Tiris  year  we  have  sren  official  recognition 
throuf^h  an  act  of  Conirross  nemcriaUzing 
the  Piesirier.t  to  proclai.Ti  the  oay,  and  many 
cf  our  calendars  this  year  — na  ny  more  will 
appear  next  year — list  Februaiy  11  as  Edi- 
son's birthday  just  as  they  li=t  those  of  Wash- 
injrton  aad  Lincoln. 

The  Nation  is  truly  awakcnins  to  the  Im- 
port .jf  the  day  and  those  who  i-.re  participat- 
ine  in  the  annual  observance;?  are  ccmlng 
to  do  sc  almo-t  reverently  And  why  not? 
Surelv  there  is  in  the  life  of  Edison  the  in- 
spired spark  cf  immortal  grniu.--. 

But  ill-  gfaius  was  tempered  with  good 
c  innien  eveiv-riay  horse  sense  and  thcrouch- 
re^s  Take,  for  instance,  the  parable  of  the 
packing  case  I  recall  hearing  a  story  about 
his  testing  some  packing  cases  for  some  of 
his  products.  Many  cr.ses  had  failed  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  protection  for  certain  articles. 
One  day.  some  of  his  men  came  to  him  with 
a  new  paching  case  aad  said  It  was  strong 
en..u^h.  Mr  Edison  ia.d,  "All  rieht.  bring  it 
upsia.rs."    They  did.  and  on  lidlson's  order 


ptashed  the  caafe  out  of  the  second-story  win- 
dew   to  the  pavement  btlcw.     When   it  hit. 
Mr.    Edl'cn    s^id.    "All    right,    now    let's    go 
down    and    sea  what    has    happ»-ned."      This 
treatment  wasleven  more  severe  than  normal, 
of    course,    bvii    that    didn't   matter    to    Mr. 
Edison:  he  waited  to  be  thorough  and  sure. 
Thoroiighness  was  a  byword  in  everything 
he    did    and    l5d   to    the   completion    of   his 
many   InventU  ns.  so  many  that   as  far  back 
as  1931  it  was  estimated  that  the   Industries 
arising   directly   from   his   inventions   repre- 
sented an  inv(  stment  of  more  than  $25  000.- 
000  ceo.     I  ha  IP  seen  another  rep  r;   which 
sa^-s  that  frora  the  time  of  Edison's  first  pat- 
ent   in    1868    ap    to    the   present   time,    and 
doesn't  include  so-called  war   industries,  he 
has  been    res;  nn-ible   fcr   tli|  product' en   of 
nearly  $600 .OOi   worth  of  pro^ty  every  single 
day.     This  ric  h  heritage  has  done  much   to 
make  your  cc  untry   and   mine  the   createst 
Industrial  N.^i  ton  on   the  face  of   the   earth. 
And  we  slicmh  I.  and  I  think  do.  thank  Th'  mas 
Alva  Ed  son  f <  r  that 

But  more.  Tlie  inventiors  cf  Edi'^on  mean 
deraccracy— t;  IP  democracy  that  ycu  and  I 
cherish  Mr  Edison  Icved  and  labored  for 
his  country  and  the  principles  of  stanch 
democracy  fo'  which  it  star^ds.  During  the 
World  War.  which  we  now  d-slerate  as 
"World  War  ho.  1."  Mr.  Ed  son  devoted  all  his 
time,  and  g?r  ius  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. He  suggested  42  defense  and  life- 
saving  meas\  res  after  makinc  a  complete, 
first-hand  st:idy  of  conditions  and  needs. 
Later  he  surueyed  national  economic  condi- 
tions and  dret".'  up  a  complete  report.  Includ- 
ing h!s  suggestions  for  improvement  wh'ch  he 
presented  to  a<=tonishrd  officials  in  V.'a'h'ng- 
ton  Yes.  he  Is  a  symbol  cf  democracy  and 
a  truly  great  American 

Let  us  nol  forget  his  birthday  Just  as 
the  energy  t  aat  is  Edison  lives  forever,  so 
should  the  name  of  Thomas  Alva  E-^'scn  live 
forever  in  th;  hearts  and  minds  cf  American 
men  and  women  and  children.  And  it  will, 
for.  as  we  kr  ow.  on  July  17.  1941.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  IJnited  States  signed  a  resolution 
passed  by  liith  Houses  of  Congress,  thus 
making  thatjresolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent cf  thp  United  States  to  proclaim  Feb- 
ruary 11.  194|2.  as  Edison  Day  a  public  law. 

Mrs  Edisoil,  when  the  President  signed  that 
resolution  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  vast  con- 
tributions Mr,  Edison  has  made  to  America; 
yes,  and  to  t  le  world.  He  signed  that  meas- 
ure, which  E  lakes  history  In  that  it  gives  to 
America  an  tSlcial  third  great  son  of  Febru- 
ary alonRsid^  two  of  our  other  mc^t  esteemed 
an  honored  [Americans — George  Washington 
and  Abrahajn  Lincoln.  The  Pres. dent  not 
only  wrote  his  name  on  that  cf3clal  docu- 
ment, he  penned  the  mem.ory  cf  Thcmas  Edi- 
son in  the  hprts  and  minds  of  all  Americans, 
all  levers  of]  democracy  and  progress,  fcr  all 
time  to  com^  .  I  take  great  pleasure  in  hand- 
ing to  you  t  le  pen  which  out  President  used 
on  that  occ  slon.  together  with  a  personally 
autographed  copy  of  the  law,  which  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  esteem  in  which  the  pe'cple  of 
this  great  latlon  held  Mr  Edison  and  his 
accompllshn  ents. 

hits  Edlj'n.  I  trust  that  the  nme  of 
Thomas  Alvi  Edison  will  live  and  be  honored 
forever. 

ADDRESS    BT    MRS.  THOMAS    ALVA   EttSON 

Premier  Hepburn,  Governor  Ediscn.  and 
Corgressmaii  Vreeland,  ex-Governcr  Stckes, 
and  all  cur  meste,  the  gratitude  that  always 
fills  my  heal  t  when  appreciation  of  the  great 
labcrs  of  m  y  blessed  husband  4s  expr  s.-ed, 
is  unspeakaliie.  In  this  case  it  is  overv  ir.  Irri- 
Ing.  as  it  n:t  only  expresses  appr.'-c  a..i"n  cf 
the  manifc  d  achievements  of  the  material 
world,  but  It  places  him  with  two  of  ovir 
greatest  me  a  of  nobility  and  charactt r  It 
enables  hiir  once  a  year  to  silsntly  remind 
our  ccun'i}j  that  diligence,  hone-^ty.  .-e'fless- 
n€&s,  and  1  ive  buUd  men  whom  wc  honci 
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and  adore.  It  ren.ind?  us  that  there  Is  some- 
thing each  one  cf  us  can  do  and  win  ap- 
proval. We  can  Individually  give  honesty, 
purity,  unsem-hness,  and  love  which  will 
unify  our  world.  Like  the  electric  light,  which 
lightens  every  nook,  we  can  fill  every  home 
W'lth  spiritual  blessings. 

These  three  great  men  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  Just  that,  and  we  will  give  addi- 
tional luster  to  their  works  and  our  couiitry 
If  we  follow  their  example  Teach  through 
love.  Live  for  our  greatest  growth  Live  not 
for  today;  live  for  eternity.  What  our  sick 
world  ne^ds  Is  love,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  great  soul  we  are 
honoring  tonight  Lcve  for  his  fellow  men. 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  the  world, 
and  give  the  best  he  had. 

I  accept  with  gratitude  this  historic  pen 
and  acknowledge  with  sincere  appreciation 
the  resolution  passed  Ijy  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresentatiVi?s  of  the  United  States 
assembled  in  Congress.  In  the  name  of  my 
family  and  m\-self.  I  thank  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  those  Instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  beautiful  tribute  to  the  one  who 
Is  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  and  who  so  richly 
deserves  the  honor. 

May  God  bless  and  kt  ep  you  all. 

Mr  Stringfellow.  Ot;r  next  and  last  speak- 
er Is  a  man  whom  you  know  by  his  long  record 
of  public  service  for  our  community,  our 
State,  and  our  Nation.  His  work  on  the  New 
Jersey  Recovery  Board,  then  as  New  Jersey 
Director  of  the  National  Emergency  Council, 
followed  by  his  important  contribution  to  the 
Federal  Hotising  Administration,  and  then  the 
Natloiral  Advisory  Council.  Is  known  to  all  of 
us  Finally,  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
During  the  days  that  1  :'d  up  to  the  present 
emergency  he  was  at  thr  t  key  post,  and  we  all 
know  how  his  energy  la  the  performance  of 
his  duties  modernized  our  Naval  Establish- 
ment, sped  up  shipbuilding,  and  improved  the 
quality  of  our  ships. 

We  know  hew  his  providence  saved  old  but 
still  useful  destroyers.  We  know  that  these 
destroyers  have  alreaoy  contributed  in  a 
major  measure  to  make  America  invulnerable 
He  Is  with  us  tonight  us  the  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  "Tre  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Civics  of  the  Oranges  and  Maple- 
wood  proudly  recalls  th:.t  he  wa.s  a  member  of 
one  of  its  earliest  boards  and  that  he  served 
as  Its  national  coun.'tdcr  in  Washington 
Few  of  you  here  need  Introduction  to  our 
friend  and  otxr  neighbor,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Edison,  whom  I  now  present. 

ADDRESS    BT    GOV.     rHARLES    EDISON 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and  neighbors,  with 
a  special  bow  to  my  mo  her.  my  wife,  and  my 
sister,  I  am  with  ycu  tonight  not  as  the  Gov- 
ernor but  as  a  member  of  the  Edison  family 
Just  to  say  a  few  simple  words  of  thanks. 

I  am  here  as  one  who  is  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  action  taken  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Congres.?  In  designating  February  11 
as  Edison  Day  throughout  the  Nation  It  is 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  that  I  realize 
the  utter  Inadequacy  of  speech  a£  a  means  of 
conveying  to  you  my  feelings.  We  are  as- 
sembled here  tonight  as  a  representative  bady 
of  citizens  united  in  cur  esteem  of  a  man 
whom  history  has  already  assigned  to  the 
ranks  of  the  truly  greau  The  recent  action 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  selecting 
February  11  as  Edison  Day  marks  the  first 
national  recognition  0;  Thomas  A  Edison 
Etace  his  life  closed  in  1931  Evidently  the 
American  people  desired  an  opportunity  to 
render  annual  homage  0  a  man  who  many 
knew  and  loved  so  well,  and  who  epitomized 
all  the  qualities  which  ne  all  so  proudly  call 
American.  May  I  exprem  my  sincere  thanks  to 
all  those  who.  by  theli  bustained  and  en- 
thusiastic efTcrts.  were  responsible  for  the 
realization  of  this  unique  honor. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON    r    F    CCX    OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  BROWN  ol  G;  01  ^ua.  M; .  Spt-aker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  today  by  my  colleague.  Hon.  E. 
E.  Cox,  before  the  Georgia  Educational 
Association  at  Thomasville.  Ga.: 

We  live  In  an  age  of  political  propaganda 
and  pedigogical  Indoctrination.  Propagan- 
dists throng  our  land.  They  have  invaded  our 
Federal  bureaus  and  created  and  erected  a 
hierarchy  above  and  beyond  all  but  their 
own  laws,  rules,  and  regulations.  They  have 
crowded  into  our  State  and  local  oflSces  of 
government  wherever  the  vigilance  of  the 
people  has  abated  or  where  inertia  has  kept 
them  from  exercising  their  right  to  select 
officials  who  will  not  betray  them. 

Propagandists  have  seized  the  facilities  of 
public  information.  They  have  filled  the 
newsstands  with  their  literature.  Th?ir 
publications  are  thrust  into  our  homes.  The 
mails  are  burdened  with  their  tracts.  Their 
dogmas  fill  the  air.  Ever3rwhere,  by  every 
means,  they  advocate  and  urge  their  false 
philosophies  and  their  pernicious  doctrines. 

Surreptitiously  and  insidiously  at  first. 
now  operdy  and  boldly,  they  espouse,  pro- 
mote, advocate,  and  champion  a  new  scxiUl 
order.  They  deride  and  ridicule  the  phi- 
losophies and  principles  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republic  ignorantly,  or  maliciously  ignor- 
ing the  brilliant  achievements,  the  effective 
accomplishments,  and  the  material  and 
spiritual  contributions  tlrat  have  character- 
ized the  operation  of  those  philosophies  and 
principles  under  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment which  so  far  has  made  such  contribu- 
tions to  civilization  possible. 

They  artfully  propose  a  planned  economy, 
cunningly  basing  the  logic  of  their  proposal 
upon  a  rationale  of  far-sighted  orderliness 
with  its  intentionally  seductive  appeal  to 
provident  and  prudent  men  and  women, 
withholding,  however,  the  elementary  truth 
that  their  proposal  is  to  affect  human  beings 
and  not  merely  inanimate  things. 

In  reality  they  propose  a  regimented  state 
in  which  dictatorship,  whether  it  be  a  dic- 
tatorship of  one  or  of  many,  is  to  determine 
the  existence  of  tire  individual.  They  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  omniscience  of  the 
Creator  in  the  direction  of  human  affairs. 
They  would  manipulate  the  people  like  pawns 
in  a  game  of  chess,  or  like  puppets  in  a  show 
of  marionettes.  They  would  seize  power. 
They  would  be  despots  without  the  grace  of 
benevolence. 

These  propagandists,  who  seek  daily  to  in- 
crease their  control  over  the  people,  have 
drugged  the  people  into  submlssivcness  and 
Inertia  with  the  seductive  opiates  of  relief, 
security,  and  welfare.  But  when  the  people 
awaken  they  will  realize  that  the  relief  was 
but  Illusory,  the  security  merely  imaglnarj-, 
and  the  welfare  only  ostensible. 

Propagandists  have  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  people  to  rca.son  or  to  think  clearly  in 
terms  of  their  future  political  existence  or 
their    present     economic    necessities.     They 


have  Inoculated  the  people  with  th.e  virus  of 
governmental  doles  and  thus  reduced  their 
resistance  to  future  dependence  Tiu\  wevild 
penalize  the  provident  and  tl.i  i:u.  .;  t  I  i 
the  benefit  of  the  spendthrift  und  ti.e  indo- 
lent hoping  to  reduce  all  to  the  deadening 
level  of  economic  uniform. ty. 

They  deliberately  have  obscured  the  se  urces 
of  all  relief,  namely  the  taxis  paid  by  the 
people  thems-elves.  The  y  ha\e  tried  ;o  ciefcr 
the  evil  day  c»f  reckonmc  hv  ever  new  nan  ,  x- 
tended  loans.  The  exc.  ^-es  of  then  iMVi'.i- 
gance  compel  them  to  res(  rt  to  i;ew  hiui  Mill 
more  burdensome  taxes  which  they  n.  \v  jn- 
pare  to  impose  upon  the  ik-c;  Ic  Yet  the-e 
same  propagandists  ridicule  the  erv^n-'mic 
philosophy  of  private  enterprise,  private  own- 
ership, and  rugged  indivlciuallsm  b<(iu.\uiied 
us  by  the  founders  of  tlie  Republic  and  ob- 
served and  practiced  by  our  forelathers 

That  phllos<:phy  fostered  and  developed  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  struck  out  ncrow 
rugged  mountains  and  raging  streams  nnd 
treeless  plains  to  build  homes  and  churches 
and  schools  In  the  wilderness,  to  .•■tru-jcle 
with  savage  beasts  and  still  more  savace  men 
for  the  preservation  of  a  clvUizwtlon  thai  cave 
them  the  right  to  think  and  to  act  for  them- 
selves, to  make  sacrifices  if  they  cared  to.  to 
assume  risks  w^hen  they  detlred;  In  short,  to 
live  their  Indh-ldual  lives. 

In  place  of  that  economy  of  i:.d;\i:ual 
enterprise,  propagandists  urge  the  adoption 
of  a  coUectlvlst  economy  In  a  planned  and 
regimented  state  in  order  to  conform  to  an 
alleged  national  and  Inttrnatlonal  inter- 
dependence, contrary  to  our  concept  of 
competitive  enterprise,  foreign  xr  >  u'-  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  beyond  cur  con- 
stitutional limitations. 

And  because  they  are  unable  tt  find  wrjiui 
even  the  broad  outlines  of  our  Constitution 
plausibility  for  the  philoscphlts.  doctrines, 
and  schemes  they  propose,  they  urge  the 
abandonment  of  our  Constitution  and  th( 
abolition  of  its  principles.  They  deride  and 
ridicule  our  Constitution  ns.  ;n  their  opinion. 
more  suitable  to  what  thiy  rie?;giiato  as 
"horse -and -buggy  days."  :,  ^'■^  ning  that  it  is 
not  adaptable  to  the  ret;;:;!!  :.ted  state  they 
desire  to  usher  In, 

They  regard  with  dlsfa%'or.  d.  nslen  and 
scorn  our  doctrines  of  Judicial  levi.  w  and 
interpretation  except  in  courts  cf  their  own 
creation,  where  decisions  are  bat-ed  up<TP.  po- 
litical exigency  and  molded  m  conf^rn.ity 
with  temporary  econon.ic  cxfXTimc  nta*!  ^n 
rather  than  in  conformity  with  the  st.ible 
precedents  that  have  guided  courts  of 
English-speaking  Jun.- dictions  since  long  be- 
fore Magna  Carta. 

Tlicy  urge  the  destiuction  of  our  s\>;tni  of 
capital  enterprise  in  which  even  l.ttle  men 
and  little  women,  whatever  their  station  in 
life,  may  acquire  ownership  F.r  this  tine- 
honored  institution  they  would  have  us  sub- 
stitute proletarian  operatieh  and  collecti\ist 
control.  They  contemplate  compulsory 
rather  than  voluntary  cooperation.  Increas- 
ing governmental  intervention,  and  enlarged 
powers  of  government,  rather  than  the  pri- 
vate economy  previously  left,  under  hmg- 
eetablished  constitutional  principles,  to  iiidi- 
vldual  discretion  and  initiative  They 
advocate  a  life  controlled  serially  rather  than 
a  life  in  which  the  individual  controls  him- 
self. I 

They  would  have  us  bellcte  that  the  func- 
tion of  government  is  to  interpret  our  l.lxr- 
tles.  not  to  guard  them  They  would  sub- 
ordinate individual  action  to  administrative 
impulsiveness  They  would  Substitute  a  regi- 
mented economy  for  competitive  freed  m, 
whereas  our  pioneer  tradition  Is  one  of  Indi- 
vidual initiative  and  freedom  from  gcvern- 
mental   intervention. 

But  while  political  propaeandnsts  them- 
selves geek  to  convert  the  adult  populat.on 
to   a   planned    economy    and    a    reg.ni' :.;cd 
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state,  they  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  pedagogi- 
cal doctrinaires  le;  t  alone  they  be  unable  to 
accomplish  their  objective.  It  Is  the  peda- 
gogical doctrinaires  who  have  invaded  the 
citadel  of  democracy— cur  free  public  schools. 
la  Is  they  who  wculd  prepare  the  minds  of 
cur  youth  for  acceptance  of  a  new  social 
order.     Thev  begin  with  cur  teachers. 

They  strive  to  arouse  class  ccnsclcusness 
among  our  teacher.-,  setting  them  In  opposi- 
tion to  constituted  authority:  to  the  parents 
who  through  taxes,  make  prevision  for  their 
lobs  their 'mahit^'nance.  and  their  security 
of  tenure:  to  the  svF'em  of  private  industry, 
individual  entcrpri.-e.  and  private  ownership, 
which  ha.>  contributed  to  the  creation,  de- 
velopment, and  m.aintenance  of  a  free  putalic- 
schcol  system  for  the  education  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth. 

They  have  Induced,  persuaded,  and  co- 
erctd  'the  teacheis  cf  the  Nation  to  enter 
the  ranks  cf  tradf-unionism,  arraying  them- 
selves with  crganizecl  labor  (despite  educa- 
tion, training,  anl  occupational  status  of  a 
professional  character  and  association),  that 
compels  them  to  accept  and  adopt  a  racial 
as  well  as  a  class  consciousness,  arou.=  mg 
emotional  acivities  absolutely  in  conflict 
wi':h  the  principles  of  educational  poise 
necessary  to  '^he  successful  performance  of  i 
their  uur:es  1 

They  as.-ert:   "I:"  the  teachers  are  tc  play  a    | 
positive  and  creative  role  in  buildir.g  a  better    \ 
social    order,    they    will    have    to    emancipate 
themselves  comp'etely  from  the  domination 
cf  the  business  interests  cf  the  Nation,  cease    | 
cultivating    the   manners    and   as.-ociation   of 
bankers      •      •      •      take  up  bclcUy   the   chal- 
lenge of  the  present,  recognize  the      •      »      • 
inteidependent    character    of   the    contempo- 
rary order,  and  transfer  the  demccratic  tra- 
dition   from    Individualistic    to    collectiv;.='-ic 
economic   foundritions." 

When  did  it  become  the  role  of  the  teacher^: 
in  American  schools  or  of  any  ether  group 
to  create  a  new  social  order?  Until  the  rise 
of  these  pedagogical  doctrinaires  the  function 
of  the  teacher  m  America  was  to  train  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  to  in.-pire  them  with  the  history 
cf  otir  national  heroes  and  our  national 
achievements,  to  inculcate  in  thrm  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  home  and  country. 

Time  was  when  American  teacher^  regnrded 
It  as  within  the  frame  of  pedagogical  content 
to  teach  Ameri:an  youth  the  facts  cf  the 
past  and  of  the  eccncmlc  and  social  processes 
of  the  prrsent.  But  nor  until  the  dawn  of 
the  modern  dccrinalre  were  they  confronted 
With  the  requirement  to  prepare  youthful 
minds  to  abandon  the  faith  cf  their  fathers 
and  to  adc  pt  a  new  social  order.  Today 
American  teach ?r=  are  urged,  while  acqui- 
esclne  in  the  present  social  system,  tc  develop 
a  prceram  of  educational,  social,  pclitica!.  and 
economic  reconstruction 

Today  doctrinaires  urge  teacher?  deliber- 
ately to  reach  for  power  and  to  make  the 
mcst  of  their  c^nqtie^t.  Is  this  tlie  function 
cf  the  American  teacher?    Is  it  the  function 

of  the  teacher  to  prepare  for  a  new  social 
order  or  to  teach  the  acccmplishmentis  cf  the 
race'^  Wlic  will  determine  for  Am>  rican 
parents,  for  American  ta.xpayers,  for  American 
enterprise,  for  American  industry,  for  the 
owners  of  American  hnm.cs.  what  the  new 
social  order  shall  be':'  Pedagoeical  doctri- 
n.iires^  Prli'ical  prcpagai^.dis--?  Cr  will 
Americaii  parents,  home  owners,  and  home- 
makers,  taxpayers  be  permitted  a  voice  m  de- 
ttrniinlng  the  curricula  the  niatenals,  the 
methods,  and  the  objectives  of  cur  public 
schools? 

Today  American  teachers  are  told  that  tliey 
must  not  arouse  sentiments  of  extrenie  loy- 
alty in  cur  children:  that  this  is  character- 
istic of  an  earlier  day;  that  today  we  live  m 
an  interdependent  world  in  which  national 
loyalty  is  contrary  to  ccllectivist  philosophy. 

Our  teachers  are  ridiculed  when  they  extol 
the  virtues  of  our  forefathers  and  apprt^ve  the 
achievements  cf  our  contenipcrarles  They 
are  derisively  described  as  sentim.ental   em.o- 


tionalists  when  they  refuse  to  accept  without 
challenge  proposals  for  a  new  social  order. 
Thev  are  told  that  they  must  nc  permit  the 
idea'ls  cf  the  founders,  with  then  respect  for 
prcperty,  for  freedom  cf  enterpr.sc.  and  for 
individtial  opportunity,  to  carry  over  into  our 
present  econcmac  e^astence.  Tliey  are  told 
that  these  ideals  are  anachronisiic  and  thEt 
they  mu--t  not  teach  them,  that  they  must 
cea>e  being  sentimental,  and  that  they  no 
longer  m.ay  pr.xluce  pupll.^  who  fit  too  ad- 
mirably into  our  conventional,  traditional 
existence 

Pfdagcg.cal  doctrinaires  tell  t?achers  that 
thty  must  educate  a  generation  of  young 
people  to  have  a  new  and  fresh  outlook  on 
life:  that  they  must  not  be  deceived  by  old 
watchwords  or  old  slogans;  tha:  they  must 
see  things  with  their  own  eye; ;  that  they 
must  set  pupils  free  from  antic uated  peda- 
gogical doctrines  that  may  have  been  ade- 
quate to  a  simpler  day  but  tliat  are  not 
adf^quate  to  this  day 

Subjected  to  ^uch  prc^sure,  e- en  "he  most 
loyal  American  teachers  find  them.selves  w;*h 
but  li'tle  choice  under  the  circumstances  ur.d 
c<_;ndition,s  that  today  attend  their  tenure. 
their  promotion,  cr  their  hope  for  professional 
security  and  advancem.ent  By  mockery  and 
derision  doctrinaires  challenge  heir  scholar- 
ship and  their  loyalties,  and.  under  the  spur 
of  alleged  prcfessirnal  aggressiveness  and 
educational  achievement  ccnr^el  them  to 
adopt  philosophies  and  methods  innately 
abh'.  rrent  to  them 

Thnusa.nd;  of  patriotic.  Icyal.  American 
teacher^  struggle  against  the  prt-.-ure  of  these 
pedagogical  doctrinaires  only  'o  fin.d  them- 
selves in  danger  cf  losing  not  merely  their 
Jobs,  but  their  professional  status  as  well,  a 
Status  acquired  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
only  after  arduous  training  and  long  ex- 
perience. They  find  them.sclves  blacklisted 
throughout  the  land  They  are  compelled  to 
fall  m  line  or  to  fall  cut  There  is  no  middle 
ground,  for  pedagogical  doctrinaires  have  the 
power  to  decide  who  shall  teach,  what  they 
shall  teach,  and  how  they  shall  teach.  They 
have  the  power  (and  they  exercise  it)  to 
decide  hew  teachers  shall  be  educated. 

Pedagogical  doctrinaires  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  staff  in  our  teachers'  colleges 
thrcughout  the  Nation.  It  is  they  who  dic- 
tate the  curricula,  net  merely  for  teachers 
but  for  the  children  in  our  public  schools 
as  well,  Tiiey  fix  the  conditu^ns  and  deter- 
mine the  requirements  under  »^'hich  teachers 
are  employed.  They  have  establisiitd  the 
stereotyped  pr'/ce..sps  and  courses  and  mate- 
rials and  methods  vhich  teachers  must 
follow.  They  control  the  administrative 
macliinery  cf  our  public-school  system  and 
they  dictate  educational  procedures.  They 
have  erected  an  educational  hierarchy  no 
less  f.-rmidable  than  that  o;'  the  political 
propagandists. 

These  pedagogical  doctrmair^is  wculd  estab- 
lish a  Federal  bureau  of  elucation,  with 
powers  so  extensive  as  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions of  every  formal  intellectual  effort 
throughout  the  Nation;  tiiey  would  reduce 
our  exitire  educational  system  to  the  dead 
level  cf  Federal  bureaucracy;  they  would 
determine  the  curricula,  conditions  of  tenure, 
educational  standards,  and  the  norms  of  pro- 
fessional conduct;  they  would  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  d'  U.s  and  e.xact  compliance 
wi'h  their  bureaucratic  demar.ds  and  require- 
ments through  the  power  to  grant  or  with- 
held Federal  largess, 

But  their  real  objective  is  to  obtain  control 
over  immature  and  youthft.l  minds  by  a 
program  cf  indoctrination  des.gned  to  begin 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  to  continue 
throughout  the  educational  career  of  every 
child  m  the  Nation;  they  understand  the 
psychology  of  learning;  they  know  the  prin- 
ciples, the  effects,  and  the  results  of  adoles- 
cent in-ipressionism.  tliey  kno.v  how  to  arouse 
the  sympathies  of  youth;  they  are  astutely 
aware  cf  the  efffct  cf  repeMtive  presentation; 
they  understand  and  anticip.ite  responses  to 


emotional  stimuli;  and  they  artfully  apply 
their  knowledge  in  the  preparation  and 
presentation  ctf  the  materials,  methods,  and 
processes  of  tUe  educational  program. 

It  is  their  purpose  to  prepare  immature 
and  youthful  minds  for  acceptance  of  the 
new  social  order  without  arousing  the  sus- 
picion of  the  child  or  of  its  parents  and 
without  mental  resistance.  They  want  to 
determine  the  form  of  government  under 
which  the  people  should  live  and  thus  have 
teachers  Indoctrinate  the  children  of  the 
Nation  so  that  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  (hanged  to  the  ccllectivist  state 
they  contemplate.  Their  processes  are  well 
and  carefully  chosen.  They  are  introduced 
with  deliberaCe  and  calculating  intent. 

They  begin  by  ridiculing  the  Nation's  he- 
roes In  order  to  destroy  adolescent  charac- 
teristics of  r^ppect  and  admiration.  Under 
the  pretext  o|  historical  accuracy  they  scoff 
at  the  legend!  Immemorially  associated  with 
the  founding  fathers,  national  patriots,  and 
civil  and  millStary  heroes.  This  is  the  man- 
ner In  which  one.  an  alien,  invited  to  lec- 
ture In  one  of  America's  foremost  universi- 
ties, describes  our  country: 

"America  is  the  land  of  millionaire  uncles, 
the  country  pf  trusts,  of  corporations,  the 
country  of  the  phonograph,  of  the  electric 
car,  of  the  4w  of  lynching,  of  the  unbear- 
able Washington  of  the  tedious  Emerson,  of 
the  degenerate  Walt  Whitman  of  the  nause- 
ating Longf^low,  of  the  angelic  Wilson,  ot 
the  philantliopic  Morgan,  of  the  undesir- 
able Edison,  and  of  other  great  men  of  the 
same  stuff." 

I  ask  you.  teachers  of  Georgia.  i£  that  your 
concept  of  America?  It  is  the  concept  of 
America  which  doctrinaires  would  develop 
in  the  mind$  of  our  children. 

These  doctrinaires  ignore  or  defame  the 
praiseworthy  accbmplishnients  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  American  concept  of 
government.  They  scorn  our  political  insti- 
tutions; thejr  deprecate  our  material  and 
spiritual  accomplishments;  they  undervalue 
our  conquest  of  natural  obstacles;  they  de- 
preciate the  benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
the  expansion  of  our  national  domain. 

They  belittle  our  national  achievements, 
such  as  the  successful  developments  of  a 
government  Jn  which  130.000  000  people  gov- 
ern themselTcs  In  local  and  national  affairs 
through  a  systenj  of  elected  representatives, 
a  political  economy  that  has  encouraged  the 
Individual  t<)  contribute  his  energies  and  his 
Intelligence  to  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tions  resources,  that  has  rewarded  sacrifice 
and  effort,  fnd  mental  and  physical  perse- 
verance in  direct  ratio  to  individual  capacity 
and  ability;  a  government  that  has  provided 
equal  opportunity  under  law. 

They  disparage  the  civilization  that  we 
have  developed;  yet  they  glorify  other  civili- 
zations, otljer  peoples,  other  nations,  other 
economies,  other  leaders,  making  the  child 
doubt  the  superiority  of  our  own  develop- 
ments, question  the  Integrity  and  ability  of 
his  own  parents,  and  be  ashamed  of  bis  own 

loyalties. 

They  ridictile  the  child's  faith  in  God.  his 
religious  beliefs,  and  his  churchly  afBliations, 
scorning  all  these  as  the  puerile  expressions 
of  a  simple  mind,  hoping  thus  to  prepare  the 
child  for  the  acceptance  of  an  atheistic 
philosophy,  without  which  their  vaunted  new 
social  order  could  not  exist. 

They  would  destroy  the  child's  love  for 
home,  his  respect  for  parents  and  elders,  thus 
preparing  bim  to  revolt  against  constituted 
authority  a*id  to  resort  to  force  when  neces- 
sary for  tie  attainment  of  his  objectives. 
This  is  the'psychologlcal  preparation  for  the 
strikes  that  today  halt  the  Nation's  prepara- 
tions for  defense.  This  Is  the  mental  prepa- 
ration for  the  revolution  that  is  planned  to 
usher  in  tlje  new  social  order.         > 

These  dot'-rlnalres'attack  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  ouit  children,  for  moral  standards  are 
taboo  in  t!iie  new  s~c*al  ordc^r.  where  personal 
morality  niust  yield  to  coUectlvist  license. 
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They  ridicule  the  respect  our  children  have 
been  taught  to  accord  our  flag  as  the  symbol 
cf  our  national  existence.  They  frown  with 
superior  disdain  upon  concepts  and  expres- 
sions of  national  loyalty.  For  th?m  the  Na- 
tion does  not  exist.  Iliclrs  Is  the  red  flag 
of  the  Communist  int?rnaticnale.  of  inter- 
dependent collectivism. 

They  assert  that  teachers  no  longer  are  to 
be  concerned  merely  with  the  teaching  of 
subject  matter  but  w.th  the  formation  of 
attitudes.  Teachers  n  ust  develop  In  their 
pupils  attitudes  of  prejudice  for  or  against 
men  and  institutions,  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  accept  change,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  mcst  Important  of  all  atti- 
tudes. They  assert  brjldly  that  the  age  of  in- 
dividualism is  drawing  to  a  clcs«,  that  the 
new  age  cf  cojlectivlsm  is  dawning,  and  that 
the  children  of  the  Nation  must  be  prepared 
for  the  new  age.  And  ihey  make  this  asser- 
tion not  merely  as  an  a.ssertion  based  upon 
observation  and  fact  but  as  an  assertion  of 
purposeful  desire  and  purposeful  Intent. 

That  there  m,ay  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Intent  of  these  doctrinaires,  these  advocates 
of  a  new  social  order,  I  quote  in  substanc. 
from  one  of  their  lecent  contributions. 
They  write:  "Being  convinced  that  the  In- 
terests of  education  &i.  well  as  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  pnople  require  the 
supplanting  ns  quickly  as  possible  of  the 
existing  competitive  and  profit-centered 
economy  by  a  collective -planning  economy 
in  which  production  and  distribution 
are  •  •  •  controlkd  and  scientifically 
administered  •  •  •  the  members  of  this 
group  are  banded  together  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  employing  ways  in  which 
educators  can  contribute  most  effectively  to 
the  realization  of  this  social  objective." 

These  pedagogical  doctrinaires  have  the 
right  in  this  glorious  ccuntry  to  believe  what 
they  like  and  to  publish  their  beliefs  as  freely 
as  they  like,  but  I  question,  and  thousands 
of  parents  question,  whether  they  shoiUd  be 
permitted  to  use  the  schools  of  this  Nation 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  minds  of 
our  children  to  destroy  the  Institutions  their 
parents  have  erected,  to  revolt  against  the 
civilization  their  parents  have  developed,  to 
usher  in  a  new  social  order  in  which  the 
accomplishments  of  a  century  and  a  half 
shall  be  scornfully  cast  aside  for  the  doub;ful 
benefits  of  a  planned  .social  economy  and  a 
regimented  state  I  can  regard  this  delib- 
erate and  shameful  attempt  to  use  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Nation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recruits  for  a  njw  social  order  merely 
as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights 
of  parents  and  taxpayers  who  have  preferred 
and  who  still  prefer  individual  liberty  and 
private  enterprise  and  Individual  ownership 
to  the  slavery  of  ccllectivist  economy. 

The  history  of  education  In  America  in- 
controvertibly  demonstrates  that  our  earlier 
concepts  of  education  were  based  upon  the 
principle  that  education  is  supposed  to  reflect 
the  mores  of  otir  society,  rather  than  upon 
the  principle  that  It  was  to  create  a  social 
order  Certr.tnly  at  no  time  was  it  ever 
contemplated  that  dDc:rlnaires  should  plan 
a  new  political  economy,  a  new  social  cider, 
and  deliberately  train  the  children  of  the 
Republic  for  It. 

Despite  their  asscverarlons.  America  has  not 
abandoned  Its  inherited  traditions  of  Indi- 
vidualism, of  private  property,  of  private 
ownership,  cf  representative  government. 
Whatever  the  apparent  transitional  depar- 
tures from  our  traditional  political  phtlcs- 
ophy,  the  permaticnt  aspects  and  principles 
of  that  philosophy  retrain  unchanged,  even 
thcurh  they  have  been  and  now  are  being 
assailed  by  these  propoiacnts  of  a  new  social 
order.  The  attempt  to  convert  our  children 
to  a  new  social  order  Is  withcut  Justification 
or  valid  defense.  Our  Inherited  political 
economy  is  not  dead.  We  are  not  rer.dy  for 
a  program  of  collcctivi.-m. 

Propagandists  and  dtctrlnalres  seek  to  In- 
troduce conflicts  and  ccntradlctions.  to  effect 


maladjustments,  tc  intensify  economic  prob- 
lems— all  for  the  purpose  of  casting  doubt 
and  suspicion  upon  the  values  of  our  indi- 
vidualistic economy.  They  seek  to  plr.c? 
restraints  upon  individual  enterprise,  private 
mnnr.grment  and  o-*ncrship.  and  they  manip- 
ulate the  forces  of  organized  labor  so  as  to 
compel  government  to  strp  In  and  take  con- 
trol. Their  chief  aim  and  am.bltion  Is  to 
bring  about  governmental  operation,  the  first 
step  toward  govv>rnmenlal  ownership.  Their 
manipulation  of  organized  labor  Is  planned 
carefully  for  the  effect  they  seek  to  pioduce. 
Yet.  while  private  Industry  is  compelled  to 
operate  eflQciently  and  economically  In  order 
to  survive,  governmentally  controlled,  oper- 
ated or  owned  Industry  may  be  ever  so 
inefficient,  charging  its  losses  caused  by  In- 
efficiency and  wastefulness  to  the  people,  and 
reimbursing  itself  through  ever-Increasing 
taxes. 

Prcpagaadists  and  doctrinaires  alike  wculd 
ignore  the  American  constitutional  principle 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  prcperty  without  due  process  of  law.  even 
by  government.  This  is  the  real  social  se- 
ciu-ity  of  the  American  people.  It  has  meant 
that  what  a  man  earns  or  saves  shall  be  his 
own.  that  It  may  not  be  taken  from  him  arbi- 
trarily for  the  benefit  of  others  less  industrious 
or  thrifty.  It  Is  the  security  that  has  made 
possible  the  unpcrallclcd  growth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  Republic.  Abolish  this  security  and 
you  will  ab')lish  the  entire  character  cf  Ameri- 
can life.  Economic  individualism  has  been 
the  counterpart  of  American  democracy  for 
150  years. 

Teachers  cf  Georgia:  Today  the  teachers 
of  America  stand  between  two  philosophies. 
One  cf  these  is  the  tried  and  proven  philosophy 
of  American  Individualism,  tested  by  time  and 
experience  and  glorious  in  its  achievements 
and  results.  Ycu  are  a  part  of  It.  You 
represent  Its  magnificent  possibilities.  You 
are  free  men  and  women.  You  are  free  eco- 
nomically, physically,  and  religiously.  You 
may  asseit  your  a'^ademic  freedom.  The  other 
Is  the  philosophy  of  collectivism,  of  dictator- 
ship, of  a  new  social  order,  cf  the  planned 
and  regimented  state  in  which  there  will  be 
national  planning,  regional  planning.  State 
planning,  county  planning,  metropolitan 
planning,  urban  planning,  rural  planning, 
community  planning,  neighborhood  planning, 
educational  planning.  Industrial  planning, 
religious  planning— the  planning  cf  human 
lives  and  minds  and  souls.  But  who  shall  be 
the  planners?     Can  this  be  your  choice? 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  If  the  hon- 
est. Icyal.  and  patriotic  teachers  cf  America 
prevail  there  will  be  a  readjustment  of  our 
present  educntlcnal  objectives;  America's 
youth  will  not  be  Indoctrinated  with  the  false 
phllcscphles  of  a  new  social  order  but  with 
the  mores  of  our  own  society. 

There  will  be  a  new  direction  to  our  educa- 
tional curricula,  our  m.aterials,  our  methods, 
our  Edmlnlstrative  processes,  our  educational 
requirements  and  objectives,  The  proposed 
academic  license  cf  pedagogical  doctrinaires 
will  be  forced  to  give  way  before  a  revived 
academic   freedcm  of  American   tradition. 

Why  should  our  children  not  be  taught  to 
love  the  land  In  which  thpy  live,  to  cherish 
its  Institutions,  to  revc-e  and  respect  its  na- 
tional heroes,  to  honor  Its  traditions?  Why 
should  they  not  be  tr.ught  patriotism  and 
naticnr.l  Icy.i'.ty  to  America? 

I  have  faith  In  Iryal  American  teachers. 
The  future  of  the  Republic  -will  be  secure 
wlien  loyal  American  teachers  are  permitted 
uninterruptedly  to  resume  their  erstwhile 
educational  philosophy,  to  indoctrinate  Amer- 
ican youth  in  the  principles  of  American  faith. 
when  philosophies  and  dcctrlrec  foreign  to 
the  principles  of  American  life  and  Institu- 
tions may  no  longer  be  Justified  or  cham- 
pioned as  more  desirable  than  those  of 
America. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
when  our  school  administrate rs  should  ex- 
amine all  alien  ideologies  and  prevent  or  pro- 
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hlblt  their  endorsement  thiV^uph  cur  schools. 
They  should  condemn  all  prop:'gar.da  by  any 
agency  that  seeks  to  undc-rmme  cur  i;  is 
of  gcvcrnmeni  end  our  political  Institut  ns. 
Neither  ac.demic  freedom  nor  freedom  of 
speech  should  be  permitted  to  cloak  educa- 
tional activities  subversive  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  Idtals  cf  America  Parents 
must  be  free  to  examine  the  textbooks,  meth- 
ods, materials,  and  practices  in  use  in  our 
public  schools  supported  by  public  taxation. 
Thus  only  may  we  be  assurad  that  the  Ideals 
of  America  may  live,  that  th«  Government  be- 
queathed us  may  survive,  and  that  we  may 
continue  to  live  as  free  men  and  free  w men 
In  a  land  where,  under  constltutionai  guar- 
anty. Individual  liberty  still  prevails. 


V/hat   tSe    New   Taxes   Mean 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^P.KS 


OF 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPRESENTATIVE3 


Wcdncsda:.    Oc!    bcr  15    1941 


ARTICLE  FRC'M  SA.\T.'\   MONICA   (CALIF) 
n'FN'INO  om^^oK 


Mr.  LELAND  M  FORD.  Mr.  Sp.  aker. 
I  am  in.scrting  m  the  Kricor.D  tciday  an 
article  from  the  Santa  Minica  Evorr.nf? 
Outlook.  Santa  Monica.  Culif ,,  undor  date 
of  October  8.  1941.  cntitlrd  '  \v:-!r;t  the 
Neu'  Taxes  Mean." 

I  think  this  is  a  very  sensible  and  illu- 
minating article  and  that  it  iho'.v.s  we 
are  paying  $180  for  each,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  ihf  United  States, 
as  compared  with  $173  In  Britain.  It 
should  be  noted,  also.  tJia*  Eneland  re- 
ceives its  taxes  in  one  '.ump.  b'lt  m  ttckli- 
tion  to  ours,  we  have  many  Jidion  taxes 
that  are  not  shown  on  our  tax  bill-,  of 
which  many  people  are  not  copn;z;int. 
It  is  very  hard  for  pf-ople  to  realise  how 
much  taxes  they  really  p'^\ .  as  ii  i.s  very 
hard  to  figure,  but  we  do  kp.ow  tha'  we 
are  being  tremendously  taxed  I  \\v.v\ 
one  thing  that  it  does  show,  is  that  li  we 
are  taxed  more  than  England  now,  before 
we  actually  go  into  'aar.  as  England  does 
after  she  has  been  at  wa:  fr.!  2  \t ais.  it 
is  high  time  that  we  put  th  brak' <  on 
those  items  that  may  be  tcir.ed  '  unica- 
sonable,  undesirable,  and  unnecessary 
outside  expenses." 

In  addition  to  this,  attention  should 
bo  focused  upon  efBcit-ncy  in  expenditure 
for  the  items  we  have  to  have  for  defense 
at  this  time.  We  should  adopt  as  a 
slogan,  that  we  have  all  the  m.nr' y  tliat 
is  necessary  for  defense,  b'ji  wc  liave 
none  to  waste. 

Tne  article  follows: 

[From  the  Santa  Momca  (Calif.)  Evening 
Ou'ilo...k  of  October  B.  1941) 

WHAT    THF.     NEW    TAXBS    MEIAN 

It  has  been  a  favorite  defease,  made  by  the 
Ui  ited  States  Tre?8ury  Department  and  by 
all  the  tax  eaters  In  the  Federal  Government, 
that,  even  with  greatly  increased  Federal 
taxation  In  recent  years,  taxes  were  lower  In 
America  than  In  England ^  It  never  w&s  • 
valid  defense  for  wa'-te  asad  extravagance. 
Now  Its  falsity  has  been  proved  by  a  carrful 
analysis  cf  the  new  tax  law  iPlth  its  tre-nen- 
dous  increases. 
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The  fal'.acy  In  th?  official  defense  cf  Ameri- 
can taxes  'av  In  ♦he  failure  to  ccn.-ickr  the 
burden  cf  S'a^e.  cci;r.tv.  and  Iccal  taxes 
Which  have  no  rcmparable  paraUel  in  E:.s- 
la:.d.  Cjv.naru.t'  cur  Federal  taxes  with 
thrse  of  Er.Elar.d.  ours  hr:ve  beer,  lower  and 
Will  be  Icwer  und'-r  tlie  new  luw,  but  that  is 
not  a  fn;r  or  acc' irate  ccmpan-cr. .  On  trp 
cf  cur  Federal  taxr?  are  thc-c  levied  by  the 
Sta-es  and  local  suhdivi.-icns,  few  of  which 
obtain  l".  EncLiiul 

The  fiRures  rec.r.tlv  rcnipiK'd  are  estimates 
In  one  nrsoccr-  N.  ^xlv  can  be  certain  hew 
larste  a  sui.i  will  be  produced  by  the  new 
FccJeral  tax  law  un'.il  the  taxes  are  paid 
II  we  mav  juciee  bv  last  yer.r's  experience,  the 
new  laww'ill  bring  m  very  much  m:  re  than 
the  Trea-ury  expf^rts  profe.=s  to  thir.k  it  wiU 

Taking  tlie  e?timn*cp  of  the  Tre.'.=i:ry  ex- 
perts, however,  as  a  basi-  and  addinir  the 
amount  paid  m  S'ate  and  local  tsxes,  the 
new  law  will  bring  the  grand  teal  levied 
on  the  American  people  this  fi.-cal  year  to 
$168  per  rapi'a  compared  with  ?165  per  cap- 
ita for  Great  Britain  The  new  raxes  w:U 
only  operate  for  half  of  this  fi-xal  year. 
however  For  a  full  year  which  would  con.e 
fcr  the  c?'.endp.r  vear  1942,  the  total  of  all 
taxes  as  otacially  estimated  by  Treasury  ex- 
perts would  be  $180  for  each  and  every  man. 
woman,  and  cliilc!  :n  the  tJr.itcd  States  com- 
pared With  S173  In  Great  Britain. 

To  put  It  in  another  way.  the  total  income 
of  all  the  American  people  during  the  present 
flsical  year  will  be  probably  «90. COO. COO  000 
The  nation.al  income  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
np!;roximau-lv  $36,000  000,000,  Thie  American 
people  will  be  required  to  pay  25  cent?  in 
taxes  lor  every  dollar  cf  income  as  compared 
with  22  cents  in  England. 

Tlie  local  taxes  In  the  United  States — State, 
county,  and  city — amount  to  about  40  p>€r- 
cer.t  of  all  taxes  paid  In  Great  Britain 
the?c  local  taxes  are  much  lower  and  provide 
only  about  10  pe'rcent  of  the  total  casts  of 
all  government  In  the  country.  It  was  this 
great  discrepancy  which  made  the  frequer.tly 
repeated  statements  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
Department  Inaccurate  and  misleading.  It  is 
no  more  than  fair  to  asstime  that  the  Treatuiy 
Department  knew  the  facts  but  preferred  to 
tell  the  Nation  a  half  truth, 

Tliese  figures  may  be  larger  when  the  taxes 
levied  by  the  new  law  are  paid.  The  Treasury 
expert.?  are  naturally  conservative  in  their 
estimate;  They  prefer  to  have  the  receipts 
larger  rather  than  smaller  than  their  fore- 
casts. But  if  they  are  no  larger,  they  repre- 
sent the  greatest  burden  ever  imposed  on  the 
American  people  A  tax  of  $168  per  capita 
means  $840  a  year  fcr  a  family  of  five  persons, 
and  these  taxes  fall  on  everyone,  whether  they 
actually  pay  money  Into  the  Treasury  or  net. 
They  are  paid  in  increased  prices  of  every- 
thing that  enters  into  the  cost  of  living.  It 
Is  the  price  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  to 
preserve  our  liberties,  and  they  are  worth  the 
price. 


The  True  Intent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  15,  1941 


IDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GALESBURG  (ILL.) 
REGISTER-MAIL 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  fol'.cwing  editorial 
from  the  Galcsburg  (Il!.>  Register-Mail 
ol  October  11,  1941: 

[From  the  Gclti-buri^  (111  i   Register-Mail  of 

October   11.   194  1| 

THE   TRUE    IN'TENT 

Cue  of  tne  mcit  rcve.ilmj:  statements  of 
the  Presidents  m.essage  to  Congress  on  neu- 
trality reviiicn  was  that  In  which  he  said. 
"I  earnestly  trust  that  the  Congress  will  carry 
out  tiie  true  Intent  of  Lcnd-Lease  Act  by 
m.aking  it  prssible  to  h-:'p  deliver  the  articles 
to  thc-e  wno  are  in  a  position  effectively  to 
use  them." 

At  Icr.-?  last  the  ccui.ti-y  taus  has  an  offi- 
ri::i   admitsicn   oi   the   truo   Intent   of   lend- 
Ica.-e,     On  the  highe?t  cfficiiil  authority  the 
country  li  now  apprised  that  the  true  intent 
of  the  act  was  net  al  me  to  manufacture  and 
furnish   supplies,   as  was  repeatedly  empha- 
sized when  the  Congress  wai-,  being  urged  to 
pass  the  bill,  tati:  also  to  help  deliver  them. 
Tins   delivery    feature   was    soft-pedaled  dur- 
int;   dfr'oute   m   Ccai:ress  over   the   first   Lend- 
Leai-e  Act,  and  the  country  was  led  to  believe 
by  administraticn  spoki/.-^nie.i  that  the  bill's 
intent  was  only  to  manufac'.ure  and  furnish 
the  supplies  and  that  Britain  would  under- 
take   delivery    herself.      Altliough    there    was 
little    genera!   cppcsition   to   the  Idea  of   fur- 
nishing   Britain    with    such    munitions    and 
SMppiics  as  sh'  nt':'cled,  there  was  great  hesi- 
tancy i.bout  committing  the  Nation  in  any 
way  to  Insurlne  delivery  of  the  goods  either 
in  American   bottoms  or  by  using  cur  naval 
vessels   for   convoy  of   British   merchantmen. 
But  convoy  issue  was  lulled  tc  sleep  by  no 
les.s   authority   than   the   President    himself 
With    the    statement    that     "convoys    mean 
shooting,  and  shor;ting  means  war."  and  with 
the  accompanying  implications  that  the   ad- 
m.inistration  was  firmly  committed  to  a  p>ol- 
icy  cf  keeping  alc'^'f  from  actual  hostilities. 
It  was  thus  generally  ac-rep'^d  that  the  true 
intent   cf   lend-lca.se   was   that  this  country 
was    merely    ti'-.e    service    of    supply,    not    the 
service  of  transport. 

But  now  It  transpires  that  tins  accepted 
version  cf  lend-lease  was  not  the  wholly  true 
one  and  the  President  is  authority  therefor. 
Now,  it  has  Isecome  necessary  tc  im^plement 
th:s  wholly  true  intent  by  arming  American 
m.erchant  ships  and  rem.cving  prohibitions 
against  their  travel  in  bell.gerent  zones. 

Tnis  revelation  will  no:  come  as  a  complete 
shock  to  these  who  suspic.cr.ed  that  there  was 
an  Ethiopian  ccr.cealed  in  the  lend-lease 
wocdp.le,  but  probably  the  general  public 
wh.ch  was  gullible  enough  to  place  complete 
confidence  iii  the  previous  implications  cf 
off-'jialdcm  may  be  .'■omewhat  shaken  thereby. 

The  truth  cf  the  whole  matter  appears  to 
be  just  exactly  what  the  few  criguial  skeptics 
about  lend-lease  policy  ini-isted  it  was  meant 
to  do — ultimately  involve  us  in  a  shooting 
war  through  the  inevitable  logic  cf  events 
following  in  its  tram  When  we  arm  our 
merchant  ships  and  send  them  into  hitherto 
prescribed  danger  zones  we  must  expect  that 
submarine  and  airplane  raider  attacks  will 
multiply  and  we  shall  requ.re  the  services  of 
our  great  Navy  to  protect  them  even  as 
Bntam  has  dene.  Mere  arming  of  merchant- 
mien  IS  no  guaranty  of  safe  delivery,  as  wit- 
nets  Britain's  own  experience  We  shall 
therefore  be  in  a  shooting  war  without  ques- 
tion or  withcu'  official  qnibijle  .And  that  Is 
that. 

One  perhaps  m..^ht  be  pardoned  some 
skepticism  as  to  wluther  there  is  any  more 
cffieial  frankness  about  the  purposes  behind 
revision  cf  the  Neutrality  Act  than  there  was 
about  'he  true  purpos-s  of  lend-lepse.  in 
spite  of  the  authoritative  statement  that  re- 
vision does  not  mean  a  dtclarai.cn  oi  war. 
Perhaps  it  does  net  m.ean  a  declaration — inas- 
much as  declared  wars  have  ecne  out  of 
fashion — but  it  does  mean  a  sheeting  war 
nevertheless.  Let  no  one  be  so  credulous  as 
to  believe  otherwise. 


Resolution  of  .Rock  River  Annual  Confer- 
ence oi   t.Hc  Methodist  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

I  OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  15,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  CHARLES  F.  BOSS.  JR.. 
AND  RESOLUTION  BY  ROCK  RIVER 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METH- 
ODIST caURCH 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  and  resolution: 

CoMMistiON  ON  World  Pe.^ce. 

Of  THE  Methodist  Church. 
f:)iicago.  III  .  October  10.  1941. 
The  Honorable  Stephen  A.  D.^t, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Day:  Tbe  chairman  of  the  Reck 
River  Annual  Conference  Commission  on 
World  React  has  requested  me  to  transmit 
to  you  the  action  adopted  by  the  delegates 
to  the  anniial  conference  meeting  In  WU- 
mette  this  iteek. 

The  Rock  River  conference  Is  composed  of 
300  churches,  centei'ing  in  Chicago,  each  of 
which  sendl  to  the  annual  conference  one 
minister  an<l  one  layman. 

The  action  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted,  efforts  to  amend  or  to  substitute  In. 
support  of  the  President's  loreign  policy 
being  lost.  ^  that  in  the  final  count  there 
were  but  20  votes  against  the  resolution. 
Very  trtily  yours, 

Charles  F   Boss.  Jr  . 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Com- 

t.s»ion  on  World  Peace. 


:utive  Secretary 
I  mi.'isioi 


We  depldre  administrative  actions  that, 
step  by  stap,  are  involving  us  in  shooting 
war,  though  undeclared,  without  giving  tlie 
national  Corigress  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  right  in  this  matter  and 
without  regard  for  the  predominant  .senti- 
ment of  the  Nation.  We  respectfully  remind 
the  President  of  his  emphatic  and  repeated 
promise  not  to  send  our  boys  to  wars  over- 
seas. We  lielieve  that  our  Nation  can  best 
serve  mankind  by  abstaining  from  belligerent 
participatioti  in  present  wars,  by  employing 
Its  immen^  resources  for  the  constructive 
ministry  oC  healing  and  rehabilitation,  and 
by  associating  itself  with  other  nations,  at 
the  earllealt  possible  moment,  In  earnest 
effort  to  re^DUild  the  world  on  a  foundation 
of  Justice  ajid  cooperation  for  the  good  of  all. 


I 


What  I?  Happening  in  Our  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  15,  1941 


LETTER  Of  PRESIDENT  OF  UNION  LEAGUE 
:LUB  OF  NEW   YORK 


r 


Mr.  WAlDSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 


ArrKXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRF.N-loX.M.  KKCuKD 


The  Union  Le.'.cue  Cira. 
Sew  Y'TTk   October  7.  1941. 
To  the  Members: 

Hew  lonK  before  our  people  will  arouse  to 
what  Is  going  on  In  oui  country? 

Though  we  are  not  .oday  actually  at  war. 
how  many  of  us  realize  that  we  face  the  same 
menace  to  our  fcrm  of  government  as  do  the 
nations  now  fighting  desperately  for  exist- 
ence? 

Under  the  pretense  of  emergency  our  con- 
stitutional checks  and  balances  against  auto- 
cratic power  are  little  by  little  being  swept 
away  untU  the  citizen  Is  no  longer  sovereign. 
Every  Individual,  every  enterprise,  every  in- 
come feels  more  and  more  the  pressure  cf 
Government  control— banks,  exchanges, 
radios,  utilities,  industry  in  general— and  how 
much  people  may  earn.  Tlie  effort  is  to  es- 
tablish rule  by  a  small  group  of  men  Instead 
of  government  by  the  people.  Tlie  plan  has 
been  made,  it  Is  on  the  fire,  and  If  allowed 
to  develop  our  lot  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  people  of  Europ.;. 

We  have  an  illustration  in  the  effort  to 
make  a  bucaboo  of  the  gasoline  problem. 
Tlie  purpose  wa?  to  bring  that  industry  under 
control.  A  spineless  Congress  has  given  power 
to  one  man  to  tell  our  people  how  much  they 
can  charge  for  their  product  and  how  many 
automobiles  a  manufacturer  may  produce. 
Indeed  a  coordinator  has  been  appointed  to 
distribute  orders  amcng  manufacturers  .cf 
his  own  choosmg.  Think  cf  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  from  hts  high  place  urging' the 
fantastic  idea  of  llmillng  Indi^stry's  profits 
to  6  percent. 

The  intent  of  all  this  Is  plain.  It  is  to 
destrcy  the  Govemmfnt  organized  by  our 
founders  and  to  subs.itute  control  of  our 
people  by  one  set  of  men  In  Washington 

It  is  vital,  cf  coursf,  that  we  prepare  to 
defend  our  country  aga.nst  all  enemies  It  Is 
at  least  equally  vital  that  we  prepare  to 
defend  our  Governmtnt  against  the  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  it  and  to  establish  In  its 
place  an  all-powerful,  self-perpetuating 
regime  determined  to  change  our  American 
way  of  life. 

It  Is  astonishing  hov  far  this  country  has 
been  carried  in  this  dangerous  direction.  Its 
vicious  purpose  must  be  challenged  and  de- 
feated if  we  are  not  tj  se?  our  constitution 
permanently  set  a«lde  and  freedom  of  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  denied  us.  Tnat  means  for 
all.  rich  and  poor  alike  the  end  of  the  Amer- 
ica f.'e  love. 

Tlie  Union  League  Club  was  organized  in 
1863  to  protect  and  perpetuate  that  America. 
It  is  cur  duty  In  icday  s  crisis  to  follow  that 
patriotic  example  and  to  see  to  It  that  our 
club  does  Its  full  shire  to  maintain  the 
people's  right  to  live,  to  speak,  and  to  prosper 
according  to  their  indlv  dual  convictions,  and 
not  by  decree  or  regimentation. 

Dress  and  dregs  precipitated  by  progress 
should  be  discarded,  but  we  must  keep  our 
Federal  Constitution,  continue  to  sing  our 
national  anthem,  and  to  mean  it. 

Tilts  is  not  the  time  for  jitters,  but  for 
work.  We  must  maintain  our  club  as  a 
vigorcus  organization  defending  constitu- 
tional government  and  insisting  upc -i  a  Jus- 
tice that  flows  both  ways  and  reaches  all 
class23  alike. 

It  is  not  a  time  to  be  discouraged  nor  to 
withdraw  into  stcrm  cellars  and  allow  ethers 
to  carry  our  responsibilities  It  is  our  fight 
and  cur  clubs  fight,  too.  There  has  always 
been  a  way  out  of  every  situation  no  matter 
how  desperate,  and  there  always  wiU  be. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Our  club  was  an  effective  force  in  the  great 
crisis  75  years  ago.  Its  little  band  cf  organ- 
izers went  out  among  their  friends,  told  them 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Union  League,  and 
brought  them  into  active  membership.  We 
mi:s;  make  the  same  encit  new  and  wc  are 
asking  you  for  your  help.  I 


When  interest  in  the  ordinary  djtips  of 
citizenship  ce?ses  the  peoale'B  rights  are 
ready  to  be  liquidated. 


Cordially  yours, 


A    H 


COSDEN. 

President. 


The  Sh;n-.\rr..in"  Bill 


EXTENSION   OF   RKAI.'aRKS 


HON,  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Ocichcr  15.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    JOHN  M.  VORYS. 
OF  OHIO 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  on  the  National  Radio 
Forum,  arranged  by  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  over  the  blue  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  October  13, 
1941: 

Wc  all  oppose  what  Hitler  and  the  Nazis 
stand  for.  One  of  the  things  Hitler  stands 
for  is  the  stifling  of  the  processes  of  repre- 
sentative government.  He  still  has  a  con- 
gress, a  relchstag.  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  function.  Any  large  representative  body 
must  work  through  committees,  who  hear 
witnesses  and  sort  out  the  fact^tor  the 
whole  body.  Here  in  America.  you^Buntry, 
cm  this  vital  question  of  changiji?  Wir  neu- 
trality laws,  your  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  by  orders 
direct  from  the  White  House  and  by  vote  of 
its  own  administration  "yes  men."  was  for- 
bidden even  to  discuss  the  neutrality  law 
as  a  whole,  was  even  forbidden  to  discuss  the 
President's  message  on  the  subject,  and  was 
limited  to  hearing  four  administration  offi- 
cials, with  no  right  to  question  them  pub- 
licly; then  the  rest  of  the  United  States  is 
given  1  day  to  be  heard,  then  1  days  dis- 
cussion Is  to  be  permitted  in  the  House. 
Then  the  bill  is  to  pass.  Just  like  that.  You 
say,  "It  can't  happen  here"?  It  Is  happening 
now.  In  the  name  of  freedom  of  the  seas, 
freedom  of  discussion  on  land,  our  land,  has 
been  scuttled. 

Taken  by  itself,  this  propcsition  of  arm- 
ing merchantmen  does  more  harm  than 
good,  as  far  as  protection  goes.  I  know 
something  about  this  myself,  from  personal 
experience.  I  was  in  aerial  coast  patrol  unit 
No.  1  In  1916:  as  a  pilot  in  the  Naval  Air 
Service  in  the  World  War  I  was  on  convoy 
duty  and  antisubmarine  patrol  over  the 
North  Sea  and  along  the  American  coast;  I 
crossed  the  ocean  in  an  armed  merchantman. 

No  armed  merchantman  ever  sank  a  sub- 
marine during  the  World  War,  while  35 
armed  merchantmen  were  sunk. 

Have  we  enough  arms  to  arm  cur  m^er- 
chantmen  effeciu-ely?  I'm  basing  my  dfa- 
sv.er  on  inform.ation  obtained  outside  of  any 
secret  corJIfmittee  hearings,  so  as  not  to  vio- 
late any  confidences,  and  the  answer  is  "No." 
The  very  highest  sources  said  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  we  had  no  extra  arms  for  our 
merchantmen.  V.'e  get  a  different  story  now. 
but  either  they  were  fooling  then,  or  they 
are  fooling  now.  Just  any  old  guns  won't 
do.  Wliere  are  the  gun  crews  coming  from? 
To  be  able  to  hit  anything,  they  must  have 
had  long  training.  Are  we  going  to  rob  our 
growing   two-ocean   Navy    and   tie    up    real 
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fighting  shlp>5  in  order  to  make  phoney 
fighting  ships  out  of  trftmp  steamers? 
Depth  bombs  are  an  efficient  way  to  attack 
submarin?s,  tut  you  can't  drop  depth  bombs 
from  a  slow  n.erchantman.  of  it  will  blow  off 
its  own  stern  before  it  gets  away. 

We  are  told  our  merchantmen  must  b« 
furnished  antiaircraft  guns  How  are  they 
going  to  get  within  reach  cf  German  aircraft 
unless  tliey  go  into  waters  nuw  forbidden 
them?  But  we  are  not  allowed  to  bring 
that  up. 

The  danger  that  comes  from  arming  mer- 
chantmen is  that,  under  th*  rules  of  both 
international  law  and  conum^n  i-eute.  there 
l8  no  distinction  between  an  armed  nler- 
chantman  and  a  warship.  An  armed  mer- 
chantman is  a  warship,  and  a  very  poor  one, 
but  subject  to  attack  by  all  the  rules  of  war 
and  common  sen^e.  by  any  belligerent. 

We  are  told  that  arming  a  merchantman, 
with  any  old  arms,  improves  the  crew's 
morale,  because  they  think  thev  are  safer, 
even  though  they  are  not.  1  oppose  morale 
building  based  on  deception.  I  oppose  this 
whole  propaganda  plan  of  making  the  pub- 
lic think  they  are  in  danger  when  they  are 
not,  in  order  to  push  through  a  law  to  make 
sailors  feel  sa^c  when  they  ar«  not. 

The  day  this  law  goes  Into  effect,  every 
American  ship,  whether  It  is  actually  armed 
or  not.  comes  off  the  international  SGUgblrd 
list.  But  this  bill  goes  further.  It  relieves 
the  owners  from  liability  ui.der  section  16  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  which  H.  by  the  way. 
section  28  of  the  Neutrality  Cede,  and  thus 
apparently  authorizes  the  owrier  "to  crui.^e  or 
commit  hcstiMties  against  the  subjects,  citi- 
zens, or  property  of  any  foreign  state  with 
whcm  the  United  States  are  at  peace."  Does 
this  permit  piracy,  or  privateering,  or  Is  this 
a  circuitous,  slick  way  of  declaring  war? 

The  truth  is.  arming  merchantmen  is  a 
poor  way  of  driving  away  submarines;  con- 
voys and  patrols  are  better,  but  thev  won't 
step  submarines.  The  mcst  efficient  "wav  to 
stop  submarines  is  to  capture  their  bases 
with  an  expeditionary  fcrce.  Once  we  start 
the  Inemcient  way.  we  will  be  drawn  toward 
the  efficient  way. 

Thp  truth  is.  we  cannot  discuss  arming 
merchantmen  intelligently  with  horse-blind- 
ers on.  We've  got  to  look  to  both  sides  and 
all  around  this  question,  because  much  more 
Is  involved  and  is  Intended  to  be  involved. 

No  one  believes  that  in  the  fall  of  1911, 
with  titanic  battles  raging  and  with  the 
world  In  turmoil,  cur  whole  foreign  policy 
is  to  be — we  will  arm  our  ships  and  keep 
them  in  safe  waters.  Everyone  knows  that 
an  overwhelming  vote  for  arming  shipe  w;)l 
be  hailed  by  the  press  of  this  coui;t:\  as 
meaning  also  two  other  things:  First,  ap- 
proval of  the  "shoot  on  sight"  order;  second, 
approval  cf  sending  the  armed  ships  into 
waters  where  arms  are  going  to  be  needed. 
As  surely  as  night  follows  day.  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  for  arming  ships  will  be  followed  by 
a  proposal  striking  down  the  rc.st  of  our  neu- 
trality laws,  whicli  means  our  peace  lav.-s. 

Here  is  what  I  said  2  years  ago  during  iha 
neutrality  debate:  "What  we  do  In  a  so-calicd 
neutrality  bill  is  to  pass  Uws  forbidding 
American  citizens  from  doing  thirgs  that  ex- 
perience hai  shown  tends  to  get  us  Into  war. 
•  *  •  Since  1818  we  have  had  various 
kinds  of  such  neutrality  laws.  We  still  have 
in  full  force  and  effect  neutrality  laws,  in- 
cluding arm.s  embargres.  that  were  enncted 
In  1909.  1917.  1P22,  and  1930.  as  well  as  th© 
act  of  1937.  No  one  is  claim.lng  that  these 
laws  which  we  have  had  for  decades  He  tho 
hands  cf  rur  President  cr  tie  the  hands  of 
anybody  else  except  Internatiional  trouble- 
makers" 

Elarlier  this  year  cur  country  adopted  by 
constitutional  procedure,  after  full  drbate. 
the  lease-lend  "pchcy  Tliat  policy  c:d  i.ct 
Include  d:l:verlng  the  goods. 

Even  the  v.crd  "Lransicr't  referring  to 
lease-l?nd  goods,  was  amended  to  sh(.»  le 
did  net  mean  delivery.   The  act  specifies  that 
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it  d.-f^s  not  au-hr:;7e  C'-::v'jy:r:g  cr  tr.tfTi.'ir: 
ccmbitl  zones.  S.n.-f  ti^m.  C'.ngre.=s  lias  n-.t 
extended  that  p^:i!cy.  but  the  Prcf.cl-nt  hai. 
He  is  n-  w  Ke;k:n:;  crngres£lor..;l  ai:prcval 
cf  a  naval  war  H.-  ir.t  -r-age  shcvs  that.  He 
3-k-  ■■€>  mplexe  rtc.:i.  ..'.'--rr.tion"  of  Mie  ntU- 
trallty  Ir.w;  says  arming  Fhips  ":-  "  '  ni  :e 
tir.pcrtant  than  some  other  cri:  p  ,1.',  p:  1- 
Tls'icnp."  that  sending  ships  Into  combat  zones 
1«  "cf  major  importance. "  His  me.ssage  Is 
clear  bur  his  method  Is  devious.  The  scheme 
Is  to  put  through  the  arming  of  ships  by 
separating  It  from  the  rest  of  the  plan  for 
a  few  dav".  and  using  gag  ni'.e?  to  prevent 
calUng  attention  to  what  l.*;  to  cr-me  next. 
It  is  putting  something  ea«y  anr!  catchy  out 
In  front  to  break  down  sales  resi.'-t.mce.  using 
a  1(  ss  leader  to  sell  the  country-  a  bill  of 
gocd^  It  1-  a  tricky,  pusillaniir.cus  way  of 
snfakin'4  ?'ep  by  .'t.p  ar-'und  the  real 
question 

Tha-  que.-tion  Is— "Are  we  going  into  this 
v,-..r,  full  out.  over  there?"  Congress  h..s 
n  vrr  acted  on  Ih'.s  question.  C.  nir^ss 
fchculd  face  it.  Tlie  Briti.~h  have  s..id  cleaily 
that  Hitler  will  not  be  ccnqucred  m  Eurcpe 
wi'hout  American  manp  r.VLt  in  Eurc,  e. 
Their  great  generals,  Wavell  and  Auchmleck, 
have  said  it  Churchill  ha.,  =aid  that  tiie 
British  Arn.v  would  never  equal  the  army  on 
the  Continent.  If  Britain,  with  2  OCOOCO 
m-n.  cannot  invade  the  Ccntinent  while 
Ru.-,s;a,  w.th  6.000,000  men,  Ls  fighnng  Hitlu", 
^•e  <.,>,•  v.-hy  our  Army  is  buying  clothes  for 
lO.OCO  CGO  rr.bii. 

Han^^a  Baldwin,  military  expert  of  the 
Nt  w  York  Times,  has  said  that  for  us  to  beat 
Hitler  111  Eurcpe  will  cost  us  a  minimum  of 
$300,000  OOOlOO.     Are  we  going  to  do  it? 

I  am  ready  to  face  that  question  new.  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  the  British,  the  Russians. 
to  p;ve  thcra  an  official  constitutional  answer 
to  that  question,  so  that  they  can  make  plans 
accordingly.  There  are  sincere  and  intelli- 
gent people  who  cpemy  aavocate  a  dec  a;a- 
tion  of  war  with  the  inevitable  expeduii.nary 
force.  If  they  can  carry  a  vote  in  Congress. 
Ill  join  loyally  in  supporting  the  war.  Until 
then,  until  Ce,nuress  dtcl.-res  war,  I'm  agams: 
It.  and  against  all  tr.cky,  evasive,  secret, 
vacillating,  confusing,  disunring  steps  to- 
ward war.  If  it's  our  war,  we're  cowards  to 
crawl  out;  if  it's  not  our  war.  we're  fools  to 
creep  in.  We  can  t  stay  forever  half  in  and 
half  out.     I  think  it's  net  our  war — yet. 

Two  years  aero  I  said:  "We  cannot  decide 
what  other  nations  w;Il  do  or  should  do,  but 
no  matter  what  thev  do  we  are  not  ecir.g  ever 
to  the  next  war.  We  cannot  guarantee  peace 
to  the  world,  but  we  have  a  duU"  toward 
world  peace,  and  that  duty  is  to  stay  "U"  cf 
war  and  war  eccncmy  and  war  psychclcgv  so 
that  when  other  nations  are  exhausted,  either 
by  war  and  by  frenzied  preparation  for  war. 
and  are  ready  to  try  to  re<-tore  internatienal 
peace  and  order  and  Ju-tice  we  can  then 
Join  them  ns  the  strcne  and  neurial  and 
friendly  fcig  brother  of  them  all.  and  nor  the 
weakeT;ed  and  bia=ed  and  hateful  partner  of 
one  side 

"This  15  a  policy  net  cf  intervention  nor 
of  isolation,  but  of  IndLpenriencc," 

I  still  feel  that  way.  We  are  now  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  running  an  arsenal 
for  Bnt.iin — lurnishmg  planes,  tanks,  and 
ships  on  a  "U-drive-it"  basis.  We  should 
not  go  beyond  that  We  should  do  with 
Britain  what  Britain  ha?  dene  to  France  and 
Russia;  let  Britain  defend  her  sector  w.'h 
htlp  she  gets  trum  us.  and  we  will  de- 
fend our  own  sector  by  making  ourselves  im- 
pregnate  in  the  part  of  the  worlH  that  in- 
volves cur  military  responsibility.  We  should 
keep  our  ships  out  of  belligerent  waters 
loaded  with  contraband.  We  should  prevent 
any  acts  of  piracy  In  neutral  waters.  We  now 
have  the  warships  and  the  President  has  spe- 


cif.c  s-atutory  powers  to  prevent  "piraticnl 
at'.  .•  -iQiiS  and  depredations"  (U.  S.  C,  33, 
cii    7  I . 

T-:^-o  American  ships  have  been  lost  to  date. 
Tliat  is  serious.  Inexcusable,  but  it  does  not 
ju.=t::v  a  S300,0OO.OCO.C0O  war  with  millions  of 
ca-uaities.  If  this  bill  passes,  the  danger  Is 
that  arming  means  shooting  and  shooting 
means  war  and  war  means  an  expeditionary 
force.  J  am  ag-inst  arming  merchant  ships. 
I  urcre  all  of  you  who  hear  me  to  write  or 
wire  your  Representatives  to  vote  against  it. 
Tr.e  time  is  short.  The  vote  is  to  com.e  Fri- 
day. 'Vou  needn't  be  afraid  to  write — yet. 
You  cucht  to  let  your  Congressman  know 
what  you  think  about  this  step  toward  war. 


A  Customs  Union  for  the  American 
Continent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 


Wednesday,  October  15.  19il 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  thorough  ccn-.derinion  of  a 
ccnsti'uctive  program  for  th^""  rf  lanons  of 
natiGn,s  on  the  American  Continent  is 
urgent. 

There  i.s,  at  pre.^ent,  ihe  Pan  American 
Union,  comprising  all  nations  on  the  con- 
tinent except  Canada, 

Great  progre.s.s  was  made,  tco,  by  the 
repeal  cf  the  Piatt  amendment  and  by- 
recent  conferences  and  treaties. 

I  have  proposed  in  H.  R  4575  that  we 
go  further  and  invite  all  nations  of  the 
American  Continent  to  jum  with  U5  in  a 
cusiom.s  union,  wlicreby  there  shall  be  a 
free  flow  of  goods  and  products  b'-'ween 
the  nations  of  the  American  Continent 
electing  to  enter  the  cu:^tcms  union. 

Already  the  Governments  of  Argen- 
tina. Brazil  Urusruay,  Paracur.y,  anc;  B  :- 
livia  have  adopted  a  fr-:^e-tr?de  covenant 
amcnc.-t  thcmi=elve'= 

The  provisions  of  H  R^  4575,  vvhi^h  I 
introduced  en  April  29.  1941,  aie  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  for  the  purpose  cf  promoting  the  eco- 

ncmic  welfare  of  the  ceuntries  of  North  and 

S-Uth  American  Continents  by  removimg  the 

eccncm.lc  barriers  cf  custom  ard  tariff  duties, 

;    and  thtreby   permitting  the  free    and  unre- 

1    stricted    trade    and    intercourse    between    the 

I    people  of  these  ccun'ries,  It  is  hereby  declared 

'    to    be    the    policy    cf    the   United   States   to 

I    initiate  a   custom     union   In   the  North  and 

South  American  Continents  within  the  con- 

f:i.' .-  cf  which  there  sh.ill  be  free  trade,  and 

articl:'s  of  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 

produced  within  these  countries  shall  be  per- 

I    mitted  to  pass  from  al!  parts  of  this  area  free 

'    and  unrestricted  by  customs  and  tariff  duties. 

I   The  provisions  cf  this  act  shall  extend  to  all 

I   countries  in  the  Ncrth  and  South  American 

Ccntinents  who  shall  remcve  all  customs  or 

tariff    duties    on    gecds    imported    from    the 

United  States.     When   such  countries   have 


certified  to.the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  impoi-ts  from  the  United  States  are  to  be 
admitted  luty  free  all  Import  duties  ar.d 
tariffs  on  foods  from  that  country  shall  be 
automatically  suspended:  Prciirfed,  That  the 
President  may  establish  quotas  of  certain 
products  t3  be  imported  when  unrestricted 
Importatloh  would  disrupt  or  nullify  the  do- 
mestic poicles  of  the  United  States,  such 
quotas  to  become  operative  unless  Congress 
ehall  by  concurrent  resolution  within  CO  days 
set  aside  s  ich  quota. 

We  are}  now  trying  to  reach  approxi- 
mately stich  an  objective  in  piecemeal 
fashion.  We  have  given  R.  F.  C.  loans; 
W€  have  established  credits  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  we  have  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  balancing  certain  reduc- 
tions of  (juties. 

By  offeiring  free  trade  to  the  American 
Continent,  we  will  enhst  natural  forces 
of  growti  that  will  be  pfoductive  of  se- 
cured gocjd  will,  protective  solidarity,  arid 
economic^  strength. 

It  will  cost  us  something  in  loss  of  im- 
port duties,  but  that  will  be  balanced  as 
large  markets  are  opened  up  to  us  for  the 
ccn.'^umption  of  our  products. 

The  example  of  the  nations  of  South 
Americalhat  have  already  formed  such  a 
customs  union  is  an  invitation  for  us  to 
take  the  initiative. 

It  is  wlell  realized  now  that  we  cannot 
maintairi  commerce  with  other  nations 
unless  tllose  other  nations  are  prospering 
as  well  a$  ourselves.   The  growth  and  de- 
velopmetit  of  the  nations  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  from  Canada  to  Argentina 
and  Chile,  with  a   free-trade  covenant 
between   all.   will  be   an   assurance   for 
peace,  sQcurity,  and  economic  prosperity. 
Today  we  are  apprehensive  of  mount- 
ing pricfs.  and  we  are  apprehensive  of 
the   har$h   regimentation    that   may  .l>e 
resorted  to  in  the  administration  of  a 
price-flxjing    statute.     The    increase    of 
products  and  supplies  is  a  very  reasonable 
way  to  guard  against  inflated  prices  and 
scarcities   of  essential  commodities.     If 
such  a  free  trade  would  help  avoid  the 
rigors  of  price  fixing  and  save  us  from 
scarcity  pf  essential  materials,  there  is  all 
the   more   reason   why   it    is   especially 
:  timely. 

I  \  Very  xecently  there  appeared  in  the 
I  Octobor  issue  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociatiofi  the  article  by  Constant  South- 
worth,  'vthich  analytically  considered  this 
subject  of  free  trade,  particularly  with 
the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  report  dwelt  especially  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  eflects  of  the  particular 
commodities  which  might  as  a  result 
come  in  large  quantities  into  the  United 
States.  This  scientific  and  analy^.ical 
study  demonstrated  the  practical  good 
effects  Of  a  system  of  free  trade  with  the 
Latin  American  countries.  The  old  fears 
of  competition  with  South  American 
product;s  are  greatly  dissipated  by  this 
cogent  analysis,  and  convincing  proof  is 
shown  that  our  economy  can  absorb  the 
anticipated  imports  and  that  great  stimu- 
lus would  be  given  to  our  production  for 
expert. 

Let  us  look  with  a  large  vision  toward 
the  development  that  lies  ahead  for  the 
free  reoublics  of  the  New  World. 
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OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.   JOSHUA  I.    JOHNS,  OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  JO^NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tocxtend  my  remarks  m  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress deiivered  by  me  before  the  Captal 
District  Convention  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Friday,  October  10,  1941, 
entitled  "Kiwanis  in  a  Changing  World." 

District  Governor  King,  fellow  Kiwanians. 
ladic-s  and  gentlemen,  I  can  assure  ycu  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  of  my  good 
friend.  Irving  Diener.  chairman  of  your  dis- 
trict program  committee,  to  address  this 
luncheon  today.  As  busy  as  I  am  in  Congress 
It  Is  hard  for  me  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
accept  Invitations  of  this  kind  because  of  the 
many  friends  that  1  have  made  in  Kwanis 
and  the  love  that  I  have  for  them.  It  Is  only 
occasionally,  however,  that  I  do  accept  an 
invlt.ition.  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
accepting  this  is  that  I  have  always  been  very 
fond  of  the  KiWnnians  in  the  Capital  district. 
and  shall  never  forget  the  fine  reception  given 
to  Mrs.  Johns  and  myself  when  she  accom- 
panied me  on  visits  that  I  made  as  an  inter- 
nat.onal  trustee  and  also  as  international 
president. 

Vqur  chairman  asked  me  to  select  a  subject 
on  vhich  I  would  like  to  speak  and.  alter  some 
thought.  I  decided  that  I  might  term  what 
.  I  have  to  say.  "KlWEnis  in  a  changing  world." 
I  don't  b'lleve  there  ore  any  Kiwanians  or 
guests  present  today  who  will  not  agree  that 
there  have  been  some  great  changes  taking 
place  In  the  Na^^ion  in  the  last  decade,  and 
naturally,  changes  in  Kiwanis.  I  wish  that  I 
could  say  for  the  Nation  that  we  have  made 
as  great  progress  as  we  have  In  Kiwanis  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  have.  I  do 
feel  that  Kiwanis  has  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress during  this  period  of  time,  and  has  given 
•to  the  Nation  some  very  fine  leadership  in 
the  co.iimunities  where  It  has  existed.  About 
40  M  -mbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  5  Members  of  the  Senate  are  either  ac^ye 
members  of  Kiwanis  clubs  back  in  their  own 
dlstiicts  or  honorary  members  of  the  clubs  in 
their  heme  cities,  and  to  these  men  has  been 
given  the  greatest  privilege  since  the  beginning 
of  our  Government  to  serve  their  country. 

You  Kiwanians  from  your  respective  clubs 
are  richer  today  than  you  were  yesterday  if  you 
have  laughed  often,  given  something,  for- 
given even  more,  made  a  new  friend,  or  made 
stepping  stones  of  stumbling  blocks;  If  you 
have  thought  more  In  terms  of  thyself  than 
myself,  or  if  you  have  managed  to  be  cheerful 
even  if  you  were  weary.  You  are  richer  to- 
day noon  than  you  were  this  morning  if  you 
have  taken  time  to  trace  the  handiwork  of 
Gcd  in  the  commonplace  things  of  life,  or  If 
you  have  learned  to  count  out  things  that 
really  don't  count,  or  if  you  have  been  a  little 
blinder  to  the  faults  of  friend  and  foe.  You 
are  richer  If  a  little  child  has  smiled  at  you. 
and  a  stray  dog  has  licked  your  hand,  or  if 
you  have  looked  for  the  best  In  others  and 
have  given  others  the  best  in  you. 

One  of  the  thirgs  that  has  alwavs  im- 
pressed me  In  Kiwanis.  from  the  time'  that  I 


Joined  dcv.-n  to  the  prerent.  has  been  the 
bringing  into  Kiwanis  and  putting  Into 
service  men  v.ho  have  never  found  themselves 
in  real  life  They  have  been  eager  to  do 
something,  but  until  they  joined  a  Kiwanis 
Club  they  had  never  been  able  to  understand 
other  people.  Until  we  know  others,  we  can- 
not appreciate  their  real  worth. 

"When  you  get  to  know  a  fellow,  know  his 

Joys  and  know  his  cares. 
When  you've  come  to  understand  him  and 

the  burden  that  he  bears. 
When  you've  learned  the  fight  he's  making 

and  the  troubles  In  his  way. 
Then  you  find  that  he  is  different  than  you 

thought  him  yesterday. 
You    Will    find   his    faults    are    trivial    and 

there's  not  so  much  to  blame 
In  the  brother  that  you  Jeered  at  when  you 

only  knew  his  name. 
You  are  quick  to  see  the  blemish  In  the  dis- 
tant neighbor's  style; 
You  can  point   to   all   his  errors  and   may 

sneer  at  him  the  while. 
And  your  prejudices  fatten  and  your  hates 

more  violent  grow 
As  ycu  talk  about  the  failures  of  the  man 

ycu  do  not  know; 
But   when  drawn   a    little  closer,  and  your 

hands  and  shou'ders  touch. 
You  And  the  traits  you  hated  really  don't 

amount  to  much. 
When  ycu  get  to  knew  a  fellow,  know  his 

every  mood  and  whim. 
You  begin  to  find  the  texture  of  the  splendid 

side  of  him: 
You  begin  to  understand  him.  and  you  cease 

to  scoff  and  sneer; 
For  with  undprstanding.  always  prejudices 

disappear. 
You  begin  to  find  his  virtues,  and  his  faults 

you  cease  to  tell. 
For    you   seldom   hate   a   fellow   when    you 

know  him  very  well. 
When  next  you  start  In  sneering  and  your 

phrases  turn  to  blaine. 
Know  more  of  him  ycu  censure  than  his 

btisiness  and  his  name; 
For  its  likely  that  acquaintance  would  your 

prejudice  dispel. 
And  you'd  really  come  to  like  him  If  ycu 

knew  him  very  well. 
When   ycu  get  to  know  a  fellow  and   you 

understand  his  ways. 
Then    his   faults   won't    really    matter,    for 

you'll  find  a  lot  to  praise." 

We  have  heard  much  within  the  past  few 
years  of  the  growing  selfishness  of  the  com- 
munity, of  the  Jealousies,  rivalry,  and  com- 
petition, which  to  some  extent  and  on  some 
occasions  serve  to  separate  us  into  hostile 
groups,  and  we  often  get  the  idea  that  good 
fellowship  and  unselfish  companionship  has 
largely  disappeared  This  Is  untrue.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  good  friendship  and 
asscciatidn  and  helpful  fellowship  were  more 
prosperous  than  now.  and  the  more  we  have 
of  this  fraternal  love,  the  m.ore  we  drink  from 
the  cup  of  kindness,  the  more  we  find  we 
are  In  need  of  its  exhilaratory  Influence.  I 
have  always  felt  that,  after  a  meeting  such 
as  you  are  holding  here  In  Washington  in  the 
Capital  district,  we  all  go  to  otir  homes  en- 
nobled and  enriched  by  the  association  with 
the  fine  people  whom  we  meet  who  come 
from  every  part  of  the  District  to  attend  these 
meetings.  The  only  thing  for  every  member 
of  Kiwanis  to  remember  is  that  the  vocation 
of  every  member  of  his  club  is  to  serve  other 
people.  We  should  give  all  we  can  for  what 
we  get  instead  of  getting  all  we  can  for 
what  we  give.  Success  In  life,  you  will  find 
before  It  Is  finished,  can  lie  only  where 
there  is  real  service  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  your  community,  your  State,  and  your 
Nation. 

We  are  living  in  a  glorious  age.  We  face 
glorious  opportunities  ahead,  although  we 
have  serious  problems  confronting  us  at  the 
present  time.    I  love  to  think  that  we  have 
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always  been  able  to  solve  tjur  srrlr.us  prob- 
lems in  the  past.  and.  with  nil  that  we  must 
face.  I  have  faith  that  we  have  tlip  m"ntal. 
phyj^ical.  .spiritual,  mechanical,  and  every 
other  ability  that  is  rece?=f«ry  to  solve  th? 
present  problems  and  thosa  that  will  come 
to  us  in  the  future.  Mind  cannot  fathom, 
tongu?  cannot  utter,  nor  cm  man  conceive 
the  boundless  possibilities  that  await  in  the 
pathway  of  the  future.  We  may  all  desire 
glory,  but  the  glory  which  faces  us  is  nut  the 
glory  of  wealth,  power  of  dominion,  but  the 
glory  and  satisfaction  that  will  come  to  us 
through  new  friendships.  Cooperation,  and 
service  which  have  built  our  great  Institu- 
tions in  the  past.  The  spbe.-e  of  duty  is 
Infinite.  It  exists  In  every  station  of  life. 
We  have  it  not  In  our  choice  to  be  rich  or 
poor,  to  be  happy  or  unhappj,  but  it  becomes 
us  to  do  the  duty  that  everywhere  surrounds 
U3.  Ol>edicnce  to  duty  at  all  costs  and  risks 
Is  the  very  essence  of  the  hlKhfst  civilized 
life.  Great  deeds  must  be  worked  for.  hoped 
for,  died  for.  now  as  in  the  past. 

As  I  think  of  the  struggle  for  survival  In 
Eurcpe  today.  It  takes  me  back  to  the  pages 
of  history,  and  there  we  can  all  learn  much 
of  profit  to  us  in  our  present  struggle  to  pre- 
serve civilization.  The  old  world  has  already 
revealed  to  us.  in  its  unsoaled  books,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  all  Its  own  marvel: us 
struggles  in  the  cause  cf  liberty.  Greece,  the 
land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms  where 
sister  republics  in  fair  proCPs=icn  chanted 
the  praises  and  liberty  ar.d  the  gods — where 
and  what  is  she?  For  2.000  years  the  op- 
pressor has  bound  her  to  the  earth.  Her 
arts  are  no  more.  Tlie  last  sad  rtlic  of  her 
temples  are  but  the  barracks  of  a  restless 
soldiery;  the  fragments  of  her  columns  and 
her  palaces  are  in  the  dust,  jet  beautiful  In 
ruin.  Rome,  republican  Rcrde.  whose  csiglcs 
glanced  in  the  rising  and  setting  sun- 
where  and  what  Is  she  today?  The"^ Eternal 
City  yet  remains,  proud  even  in  her  desola- 
tion, noble  In  her  decline.  \'enerable  in  the 
majesty  of  religion,  and  calnj  as  in  the  com- 
poijure  of  death. 

As  we  reflect  on  all  that  lias  happened  in 
Europe  and  the  countries  v^^hich.  one  after 
another,  have  lost  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment, certainly  we  must  all  le^l  a  profound 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  this  Republic 
at  the  present  time  and  through  all  futuro 
ages.  What  brilliant  pro!-pecis  Invite  our 
enthusiasm!  What  solemn  vtarnlngs  at  once 
demand  our  vigilance  and  moderate  our 
confidence! 

I  wish  today  that  I  possessed  the  pov.er  of 
eloquence  to  teach  each  of  Us  the  lesson  cf 
life.  I  wish  that  I  could  biting  to  you  the 
reverence,  the  high  resolve,  ajid  resolute  en- 
deavor for  more  noble  achievements.  I  w.sh 
that  I  had  the  power  to  give  t»  our  state.>^men 
a  steadfast  incorruptibility,  alarsceing  vision, 
and  an  eye  single  to  the  Interest  of  the 
state.  I  with  that  I  could  bring  home  to 
each  one  of  us  In  our  sphere  the  necessity  to 
lab-ir  for  the  welfare  and  the  advancenient 
of  humanity. 

It  mtiEt  be  very,  patent  to  aU  of  you  present 
today  that  we  are  not  only  faCine  a  crisis  but 
we  are  already  In  cne.  We  should  not  desp.Tlr 
because  of  this  for  ever  since  civilizatioa 
began,  man  has  been  faced,  at  different  pe- 
riods. With  conditions  even  worse  than  those 
(that  prevail  today  throughout  the  world  In 
saying  this.  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  cur  present  stete.  The  great 
trouble  Is — the  democracies  of  the  world  have 
been  resting  on  their  oars  evar  since  the  last 
World  War  and  have  permitted  totalitarian 
governments  to  establish  themselves  In  al- 
most every  part  of  Europe.  V^^e  have  relied 
entirely  too  much  upon  national  self-sufQ- 
clency.  As  a  result,  hate,  greed,  and  perse- 
cution have  become  rampant  throughout  the 
world.  Instead  of  a  world  made  safe  for 
democracy,  democracy  today  Is  desperately 
fighting  to  mak^  itself   safel  In   the   world. 
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We  are  Uviiur  today  iii  pt-..sinu=m  ana  fear. 
I--  teems  ll.ai  iM  \\v  \.V<  about  i£  our  piesent 
state  ai.d  cui  luiuic  .utlcuk.  We  speak  of 
'ftar  a>  incvi'atie  ana  ;..U.  -i  ior  graiued  that 
v.-e  ma.t  .-a  ii.tu  .t.  A.tii-uth  we  hope  that 
th.nt:-  niav  m^.pio-.e.  our  ccavicuua  is  that 
thtv  a'e  b.-und  to  get  worse.  lu  other  words. 
ourprf"  lit  b  atus  se*m  to  us  almost  hope- 
less ar.ci  wf  ,:ie  on  the  verge  cf  a  collapse  cf 
Civilization. 

We  are  coin?  to  be  all  rli,-ht  ;n  thu-  ccuntry 
BO  lone  as  we  have  faith,  because  f.v.'n  n^.eaiiS 
courace    to  carry  c-,.      If   we  de<:pa!r   of   the 
future   n  will  mean  d---rvctirn.     Faith  must 
net  mean  merely  thmkinc  about  the  tiiture 
and  trusting  that  everything  will  come  out 
all  right:  we  must  realize  our  pre^ein  situa- 
t:on  and  make  an  honest  effort  tc  better  it. 
The   world   hns   seen    the   lowering   of  social 
morale  In  the  past  but  we  hnve  always  been 
able  :o  reccver  it  with  the  fui-.h  v.e  have  h..d 
1-  rur  fctin  cf  -overnmeat  and  the  sccrifices 
of"  cur  peonle.    The  depression  that  v.e  have 
p,-ne  thrcueh  during  the  la'^t  dec.de  w.i-  n  t 
v-'fd    up^  n   us  because  cf  cur  sins  but    it 
wa.  the  rctult  of  an  orgy  of  re-klcsf  Fmcu- 
latlcn  and  will  always  be  a  dark  spnt  m  the 
h. story  cf  the  twentieth  century  of  clviliza- 
t  0-1      The  pendulum  always  swings  bac.-:  and 
n  w.ll  dc  .-^  i-r  us      The  only  thmR  for  us 
to  d  J  is  to  .-ee  that  it  does  not  swing  too  far. 
We  can   always  profit   by  our   past  follies, 
but  we  j-hculd  net  permit  these  past  follies 
to  mtt-rfere  with  cur  future  progress.     What 
w"  have  alreadv  done  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  It  cannot  be  remedied  or  changed.     We 
cr.n  onlv  avoid   a   repetition   of  tho^e  fclhes 
bv  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  the  men 
and    wcmon    of    the    present    generation.     If 
'  our    present    outlook    for    permanent    peace 
locks  dark,  it  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  double  our  efforts  to  mamtain  it      If 
our  situatio*  today  requires  a  heavier  strain 
en  our  form  of  government,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should   abandon  democracy,  but  all 
the   more  reasc-n  why  we  should  double  our 
eflcrts    to   srrei.gth.en   and    maintain   it.      We 
all    agree.    I    am   sure,   that   with    all   of   the 
weaknesses  of   d»-mo<:racy  within  our  repub- 
lic, It  is  the  best  term  of  gcvernment  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  and  the  only  one  Itft 
where  the  people  have  a  right  to  a  free  de- 
velopment of  their  own  human  personalities 
and  where  they   may  make  natural  progress. 
Certainly  we  are  not   gcint;  to  abandon  our 
form  of  government  to  siUisfy  the  diLtators 
of  Europe  who  kt^.r"vv  nc^^.m::;  of  riemocraCj  — 
and  caro  Irs.*      Certainly  we  a:e  net  going  to 
become  di'cour.igcd  because   it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  us  to  make  certain  ad^vstments  to 
mecr'the  ccndi-icn.«  facing  u=  at  the  present 
time      We  m.ny  have  our  ideals,  but  we  mu?t 
m.ect    the    present    requlrem.er.t=    of    an    ad- 
vancing world   and   the   sltu^'i'^n    a=    it    ccti- 
fronts  us  at  the  moment.     We  may  have  to 
dc  many  things  that  pn.-t  generations   never 
dreamed  that  we  would  have  to  do,  and  som.e 
cf  them,  lookir.g  at  the  matter  frcm  the  icng 
point  of  view,  we  may  hesitate  to  undertake. 
For  .nstar.C'.\  prrhaps  80  percent  of  the  pccn'e 
cf    this   country   do    not   believe    in   war.   ytt 
they  are   perfcctlv   wilh'^g   to  have  Ccn?re=s 
appropriate   $30,000  OCC  000  for  cur   o-vn   na- 
ticnal   defeiije       Frcm    the    viewprin"    of   the 
idpiils  of  our  country,  this  might   seen-i  silly. 
but    from   the   print   cf   view   of   corri.tions 
exi-';ns.  it  becomes  a  very  real  necessity 

If  we  despair  nt  time s.  and  frel  that,  scme- 
thing  trade  is  gcir.g  tc  hpppen  to  cur  country, 
wo  oticht  tc  review  some  cf  fhe  thirds  we  have 
accomplished  here  and  ccm.pare  them  wirh 
what  has  taken  place  in  Euope.  If  yc  u  will 
Just  review  the  brief  history  cf  the  la-t  20 
years,  yru  will  fird  that  it  is  not  tlie  countries 
which  have  had  experience  with  the  demo- 
cratic form  cf  rule  and  tcvernment  that  have 


bee:,  rt  placed  i:v  tc-alitariari  tyranr.y    but  It 
ha-  be-.'.i  in  cmi^trus  where  an  irrt.-.p.-n3ible 
au.ci.;a>.y.  sucii  a=  ih^t  of  the  czars  and  the 
Hchcnzcllerns  and  a  di-united  Italy  have  kept 
the    people    from    developing    and    educnting 
themselves  for  self-rule.     The  governments  of 
the  ccuntriGS  of  Europe  which  have  enjoyed 
a  reasonable  amount  cf  ecoacmic  prosperity 
.  and  security  have  not  given  them-elves  over 
to  dictatorships.     Those  countries  that  have 
been  the  ones  tha*   have  been  suffering  mis- 
ery, jealousy,  and  bankruptcy,  and  as  a  result 
have  become  so  desperate  that  they  have  been 
willing  to  accept  any  form  cf  government  that 
wculd  give  them  peace  of  mind  temporarily 
and  shelter.     If  ycu  will  review  history,  you 
will  be  convinced  that  their  form  of  govern- 
ment will   be  of  short  duration      I  ask  you 
today.  Have  ycu  e' er  kncwii  cf  a  tyrant  grow- 
ing old?    Those  dictators  become  drunk  with 
power,  which  naturally  creates  a  greater  am- 
"bition  for  more  power,  and  they  finally  reach 
a    peiiit    where    power    itself    destroys    them. 
That  has  been  the  reccid  of  history,  and  I 
tlimk  we  are  safe  m  saying  that  r  will  repeat 
Itself  asain. 

Nc  ma-i-.-r  hew  tad  our  situaticn  may  be- 
com-  in  th.s  ccuntiy,  if  we  make  up  cur 
niiiuls  th-.t  we  are  going  clown  tc  deieat,  it 
surely  Will  not  help  us  any  to  wia  cur  battle. 
That  IS  cnly  coward. ce.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  "tvery  cloud  has  a  silver  lining"  and 
nc  matter  hew  dark  it  may  beccmie,  there  is 
always  sunlight  bt-ynd 

A<  v  ,-.:r  R' pre ^.e:.tatlv.:.,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  see  pel  haps  m.ire  of  the  inner  work- 
i:;.;.-  cf  <.  'ir  term  rt  tieveri.raent  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  people  te  it  than  some  cf  you  have, 
and  I  re.ihie.  mere  than  ever,  that  a  democ- 
racy   can    cnly    suivive    by    education    of    Its 
P'-rple.     We     nnr''      above     everything     else, 
buUd  a  sound  character  and  a  trained  intelli- 
gciiee  rf  eur  p-eple      Deir.ccracy  today  needs  • 
a  great  deal  cf  cur  tune  and  all  of  our  best 
( ff  n.=      We  n:u-t  give  u  today  the  best  biatns, 
character,  energy,   coura-:;e,   imagination,  and 
dev.ticn    that   cur   pecpk-   car.   possibly   give. 
You,  as  Kiwanians.  can  do  much  in  the  way 
I  cl  helping  our  public  enterprise,  in  civic.  State, 
or  National  work.     Your  progi  ams  should  be 
I    dt'C-ed  a  great  deal  to  m.attcrs  of  this  kind. 
It  will  dc  much  to  overcome  the  harm  that  Is 
''    bfir.g    dene    m    this   country    by    prcpagar.da 
and    oth.r    sub\er.-ive    ii.fiuences-     To    help 
pritt.-r   cur   civil    hbernes   is   to   protect   the 
very  loundaticns  of  cur  ctpmocracy  and  some- 
times It  IS  ening  tc  be  nec<^;~ary,  even  though 
it   ni.-.y  req■alr^    a  great  deal    zl  tclerance  en 
yovir   part,   f^-r  y^u   to  defend   the  expression 
of  some   ideas   that   do  not  entirely   coincide 
with  your  cv-ii      This  i=  a  part  cf  cur  demo- 
cratic  sys'em   which    di  tlnsui-^hes   it   frcm   a 
totalit^arnn    fenn    cf    et^'ernment.    Whether 
the  mind-  and  the  -pirit=  rf  men  and  women 
today  will  be  kept   fre-  is  ^ h  >  basic  issue  at 
s-ake   in   the   vcrld    at    this    time.     In   every 
ccnt-nunity  leaOr-hip   is  iieeded   which   you. 
as   Kiwanian'^,    have    given    in    the    past    and 
can  eve  at   the  present  time  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, tc  ar.  use  the  pe.  pie  to  action.    Leader- 
ship is  n.  eded  to  bring  to  tho^e  in  every  ccm- 
munitv  the  true  democratic  faith  and  tc  help 
analyze   and   reject  fal-e   and    subversive   ap- 
peals that  are  being  brcadca.st  in  the  way  of 
tort  gn  prcpaeanda      Leadership  is  needed  to 
protect  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  our  Ccnstitu- 
ticn    by    piicticmsr    v,r.at    th-   Bill    cf    Rights 
and  the  Constituticn  t-..e. h.  and  i.c"  bv  trying 
to  scrap  them. 

It  IS  fortunate  that  the  jjeople  undoubt- 
edly understand  mere  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore ^-he  Issues  that  are  a-  .^t.ke  in  Xhc  world 
conflict  raeing  at  the  pr;  sen-  time  The  re- 
cent elections  revealed  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  today  a  tremendous  inere,..-e  in  in- 
terest in  eovemment  and  :n  w  irld  affairs. 
This  has  been  bn  iieht  about  largely  through 
the  press,  the  radio,  and  rncciern  me'.hods  cf 


commun.'catlofi.  But  I  want  to  see  these 
leaders  developed  in  every  community,  lead- 
ers WHO  will  Bring  home  to  the  coramuuity 
and    trail  -to   daily   action   the   ideals 

that  will  :  (  c  and  continue  our  democ- 
racy, I 

I  do  not  k«ow  of  any  better  way  of  ex- 
presolng  my  s^preciation  of  my  position  in 
Congress  today"  than  to  use  the  language  ol 
Daniel  Websti  r  in  his  reply  to  Hayne.  when 
he  said: 

'T  have  not  allowed  mysell,  sir.  to  lock  be- 
yond the  Unicn.  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden 
in  the  dark  recess  behind,    I  have  not  coolly 
weighed    the    chances   of   preserving   liberty 
when  the  bord  that  unites  lis  together  shall 
be  broken  asunder     I  have  not  accustomed 
myself   to   hang   over   the   precipice   of   dis- 
union, to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight. 
I  can  father  1   the  depth  of   the   abyss  be- 
low; nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  coun- 
selor   In    the     affairs    of    this    Government, 
whose    thoug  it    should    be   mainly    bent    on 
considering,    lot  how   the  Union  should   be 
best  preserve  1.  but  how  tolerable  might  be 
the  conditio^  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be 
broken  up  atkd  destroyed.     While  the  Union 
lasts  we  hav4  high,  exciting,  gratifying  pros- 
pects spread] out  before   us.  to  Us   and   our 
children,     Bfliond  that  I  seek  net  to  pcne-" 
trate  the  veilj    God  grant  that  In  ray  d-'y.  at 
lenst,  that  c\|rtain  may  not  rise,     God  grant 
that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what 
lies  behind,   jwhen  my  eyes  shall  be  turned 
to  be*iold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  the 
heaven,  mayfl  not  see  him  shining  on  the 
broken  and  iishonored  fragments  of  a  cnce 
glorious    Union;     on    states    disserved,    dis- 
cordant bcllfeerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
feuds,  or  drenched,   it  may  be,   In  fraternal 
blood.     Let  [their  last  feeble   and   lingering 
glance  rathei  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of 
the     Republic,     now     known     and     honored 
throughout  ]the   earth,    still    full    high    ad- 
vanced, its  4rms  and  trophies  streaming  In 
their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  not  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing 
for  Its  motlio  ik)  such  miserable  Interroga- 
tory as  "Wl^t  Is  all  this  worth?"  nor  those 
other  words!  of  delusion  and  folly.  'Liberty 
first  and  uiton  afterward":  but  everywhere, 
spread  all  o^er  In  characters  of  living  light, 
bla2ing  on  ill  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float 
over  the  sea!  and  over  the  land,  and  In  every 
wind  under;  the  whole  heavens,  that  other 
sentiment,    dear    to    every    true     American 
heart — "Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and   inseparable  " 

And  in  closing  may  I  say  to  ycu  Kiwanlana 
that  such  ajgovirnment  as  Daniel  Webster  so 
vividly  described  tn  the  lines  that  I  have  Jvist 
quoted  to  yinu  Is  worth  all  that  may  be  ex- 
acted to  preserve  it,  to  its  citizens,  to  man- 
kind, and  ta  the  Creator  of  man.  No  sacr  flee  ' 
is  too  great  In  such  a  cause  and  the  time  is 
here  for  th«t  sacrifice.  From  now  until  it  Is 
r^roved,  evtry  citizen  of  this  Republic  must 
think  and  ict  not  In  terms  of  what  he  may 
enj-y  for  himself  or  herself,  mr  in  terms  of 
what  this  CIrvernment  may  do  for  ycu.  tut  in 
terms  of  wthat  would  be  our  fate  and  our 
children's  fite  if  we  should  hav.  n  economic 
breakdown  jof  our  Republic  and  totalitarian 
forms  of  goi^ernment  should  gain  any  degree 
of  dcminioq  over  us 

And  so.  liy  fellow  Kiwanians,  we  miUst  pre- 
serve our  Aovernnaent,  the  best  of  govern- 
ments in  t^e  most  blessed  of  lands,  and  as 
ycu  desire  *curity,  and  a?  you  Icve  pesce.  and 
as  you  chefish  ycur  homes,  and  as  you  owe 
a  heritage  to  your  children,  and  as  ycu  fear 
and  would  [serve  the  God  of  nations  and  of 
our  fathers,  ycu  have  an  obligation  of  service 
to  your  country,  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  whlth  must  be  preserved  and  will  be 
preserved  iiy  no  less  than  the  sacrificial  serv- 
ice of  ncni  other  than  you  good  Kiwanians 
and  all  lo>»l  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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Arming  of  American  Merchant  Ships 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAURENCE  F.  ARNOLD 

i-iK   iiLirvois 
L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  15,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS   OF   HON     LAURENCE    F. 
ARNOLD.  OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  ARNOLD.  Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RncoRD.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  October 
13.  1941: 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  transmitted  last 
Thursday.  President  Roosevelt  recommended 
the  repeal  of  section  6  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1939,  which  section  prohibits  the  arming 
of  American  ships  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce. As  a  consequence  of  this  recommen- 
dation there  were  Introduced  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  that  same  day  identical 
bills,  reading  in  part  as  follows i  "Section  6 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (relating  to  the 
arm.ing  of  American  veiise'.s)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed: and,  during  the  unlimited  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President  en  May  27,  1941. 
the  President  Is  authoiized,  through  such 
agency  as  he  may  designate,  to  arm,  or  permit 
or  cause  to  be  armed,  any  American  vessel  as 
defined  in  such  act" 

Hearings  on  this  bill  were  held  today  before 
the  Committee  on  Ponign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatl .( s  Testimony  in 
favor  of  the  bill  was  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  ol  War,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  cf  Naval  Operations, 
and  the  Chairman  of  tht  Maritime  Commis- 
Blon.  True,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee  threatened  he  would  not  at- 
tend, and  did  not.  He  had  insisted  upon  4 
days  of  open  hearings,  equally  divided.  When 
offered  the  2  days  of  open  hearings  fcr  minor- 
ity witnesses  against  1  diy  for  the  majority, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  amount  of  time 
did  not  concern  him.  W.iat  he  was  contend- 
ing for  was  that  the  heirings  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  Rom.an  holiday.  In  a  large 
House  caucus  room.  Well,  the  majority  knew 
that  certain  Isolationists  had.  on  numerous 
occasions,  given  Rome  and  Berlin  great  cause 
for  rejoicing,  and  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
having  a  Roman  holiday  In  the  Capitol, 

The  practice  of  arming  mei chant  ships  for 
self-defense  is  an  old  one.  dating  back  far 
beyond  the  time  when  the  United  States  be- 
came a  nation.  It  was  necessary  for  protec- 
tion against  pirates  and  against  privateers. 
The  arming  of  merchan;  ships  for  self-de- 
fense is  not  now,  and  n?ver  has  been,  pro- 
hibited by  International  law.  Until  wrliten 
Into  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  it  had  never 
been  prohibited  by  a  stetute  of  the  United 
States.  Throughout  the  history  cf  the  United 
States,  American  merchant  vessels  have  been 
armed  whenever  It  was  f  onsidsred  necessary 
for  their  own  defense.  Certainly.  In  view  of 
the  announced  pt^licy  of  the  Axis' rulers,  there 
is  an  imperative  need  at  the  present  time  to 
furnioh  American  mercl;a  it  vessels  with  arms 
to  defend  inemselves. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  "to  protect  its 
citizens  when  engaged  on  legitimate  missions. 
American  merchant  vessels  are  sailing  the 
seas  on  mi.ssinns  connected  v.itli  the  defense 
of  the  United  State.s.  Quotm?  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  when  merchant  vessels  are 
armed:  "In  the  event  cf  in  attack  by  a  raider 
they  have  a  chance  to  k?ep  the  enemy  at  a 
distance  until  help  comes.    In  the  case  of  an 


attack  by  air  they  have  at  least  a  chance  to 
shoot  down  the  enemy  or  keep  the  enemy  at 
such  height  that  it  cannot  make  a  sure  hit. 
If  it  is  a  submarine,  the  armed  merchant 
ship  compels  the  submarine  to  use  a  torpedo 
while  submerged — and  many  torpedoes  thus 
fired  miss  their  mark."  Admiral  Land,  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  testified  today  that  the 
newest  type  of  merchant  vessels  would  have 
about  twice  the  speed  of  a  submerged  sub- 
marine. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  America,  do  j-ou  not 
want  your  sailor  son  to  have  the  right  of 
defending  his  life  against  international  des- 
peradoes? As  the  Baltimore  Sun  said  tdi- 
torlaily:  "We  owe  it  to  our  seamen  to  give 
them,  at  the  very  least,  this  Increased  chance 
to  defend  themselves  against  these  who  are 
seeking  to  turn  the  seven  seas  Into  German 
lakes."  Again  I  quote  Admiral  Land,  when 
he  testified,  that  practically  all  American  sea- 
men prefer  to  have  armed  protection  for  the 
ships  on  which  they  go  to  sea.  Armed  Brit- 
ish merchantmen  have  had  good  success  in 
shooting  down  attacking  planes,  their  per- 
centage ranging  from  10  to  14  percent. 

Oh  I  receive  many  cards  and  letters  from 
ou'side  my  district  Inspired  by  paid  Axis 
propagandists  Tliey  read  so  nearly  alike: 
"No  aid  to  Britain:  no  change  in  neutrality," 
To  what  Representative  or  Senator  are  those 
words  not  familiar?  Well,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  just  answered  the  first  half 
of  that  Axis-inspii-ed  plea  by  voting  328  to 
67  for  aid  to  embattled  nations.  By  the  end 
of  this  week.  I  predict,  section  6  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  will  have  been  repealed  Insofar  as 
the  House  is  concerned  by  a  decisive  vote. 

It  was  good  to  hear  over  the  radio  Satur- 
day night  an  Ohio  Republican  House  Mem- 
ber, a  former  strict  Isolationist,  say:  "In  my 
Judgment,  the  proper  function  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  today  is  no  longer  mere  opposi- 
tion. These  are  times  of  grave  international 
crisis.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  pres- 
ent national  administration,  we  must  put 
these  views  aside.  We  have  joined  hands  w  ith 
the  national  administration  in  a  common 
desire  to  build  American  strength.  Nothing 
must  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  ob- 
jective. The  time  for  partisan  opposition  Is 
past.  Today  we  are  a  united  people,  with 
Republicans,  no  less  than  Democrats,  joined 
in  the  cause  of  assuring  American  freedom  " 
It  was  encouraging  to  us  who  have  felt  we 
were  on  the  right  track  to  hear  the  House 
minority  leader,  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  an- 
nounce upon  his  return  from  the  Middle 
West  that  the  Republican  campaign  of  1942 
will  be  waged  on  domestic  rather  than  in- 
ternational Issues.  That  causes  us  to  feel 
that  a  majority  in  the  Nation  believe  we  of 
this  administration  have  followed  the  proper 
course  for  the  future  welfare  of  America. 
Perhaps  that  lovable  colleague  of  mine 
sensed  what  was  expressed  last  Thursday  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  always  Republican, 
in  an  editorial  favonnR  arming  of  merchant 
ships.  I  quote  the  Daily  News:  "There  Is 
no  hope  for  a  political  party  that  allows  Us 
patriotism  to  be  doubted.  The  fate  of  the 
Federalist  and  Whig  Parties,  that  so  faltered, 
is  all  that  we  need  recall  on  this  point  There 
Isn't  any  answer  to  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner," 

My  distinguished  coheague  who  Is  to  fol- 
low might  say.  "We  have  not  the  guns  nor 
the  trained  gun  crews. '  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  American  ingenuity  will  not  pro- 
vide those?  Let  us  not  embrace  the  de- 
featist attitude  of  a  certain  isolationist— a 
one-time  idol.  We  Americans  can  accom- 
plish that  which  we  will  to  do.  Tne  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Knox  today  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  do  have  the  guns  and  crews 
and  will.  If  this  le-jl.elatlon  pasfes.  proceed 
speedily  to  install  them. 

Or  he  may  state  that  the  President's  order 
to  shoot  on  sight  has  frightened  or,  should 
I  say,  hypnotized  Hitler  and  since  that  pro- 
nouncement  only   one    Amcncun    vessel    Uas 


been  destroyed.  Therefore  we  had  beat  float 
on  our  bluff.  Well.  1  am  not  much  of  an 
appcaser.  If  I  am  any  Judge,  we  are  poing 
to  arm  and  aid  those  nations  fiithtimt  aPktres- 
Eion  until  their  shackles  are  t.x-t  off.  In  so 
doing  we  are  aiding  ourselves.  We  are  also 
perfoiming  a  distinct  service  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  German  and  Italinn  p.^ople 
themselves  now  forced  to  live  under  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  Tliey.  too.  are  unwilling  vic- 
tims of  aggression.  Corporal  Hitler  of 
Austria  first  took  Germany  In  the  same 
manner  that  he  seized  unstispecting  Don- 
mark.  But  for  the  Gestapo,  Itdly  would  tcday 
be  out  of  the  war. 

As  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  printed  edi- 
torially. "We  must  face  the  facts  in  thla 
changing  world.  Hltlcrism  ig  the  major  men- 
ace against  which  wc  are  aritilng  ourselves 
and  Britain.  Our  Neutrality  Act  is  not  a 
guaranty  again.";t  our  Involvtment  lu  the 
war^  Modifying  this  lepislatloa  should  facil- 
itate our  dcfen,'5e  abroad  and  help  speed  a 
peace  not  dictated  by  Hitler  Let  us  meet 
this  problem  realistically."  And  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  has  this  cplnioji:  "Tliere  can 
be  no  neutrality  toward  a  monster.  EXirope 
is  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  people'  w  ■  o 
tried." 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  large 
airplane-engine  factory  producing  for  Britain, 
and  into  which  $1,000,000,000  a  year  of  lend- 
lease  money  will  pour.  Each  of  their  giant 
600-  and  1.000 -horsepower  motors  Is  pains- 
takingly assembled,  then  meticulously  te.-ted, 
then  disassembli?d  and  each  part  thoroughly 
scrutinized  for  any  defect,  then  reassembled 
and  made  ready  for  shipment.  They  ore  built 
for  the  purpose  of  gaming,  for  Britain  and 
her  allies,  air  supremacy,  and,  in  the  end. 
victory.  If  you.  my  listeners,  could  have  been 
at  my  side,  you  would  have  said:  "What  a 
wanton  waste  for  those  to  be  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic. "  TTie  same  is  true 
of  the  other  products  of  factory  and  farm  pro- 
duced at  such  a  stupendous  cost  of  labor  inu- 
terlals,  and  money,  and  whlcb  many  ol  us 
believe  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  the 
spilling  of  the  precious  blood  of  Amiiiran 
boys. 

God  grant  that  this  war  may  soon  (id, 
but  until  It  does,  let  us  be  realistic,  atci  do 
everything  that  is  necessary,  In  a  the  rough 
manner,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  should 
the  last  of  these  defending  nations  fall,  we 
alone  must  face  those  madmen:  yes,  enslavers 
and  International  butchers,  with  not  only  our 
materials   but   with  our   manpower. 
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ADDRESSES  BY  HON  LECOM.A  Ll•^^^  OF 
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SON,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AXD  RES- 
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Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
S<rptember  23.  1941,  a  ."special  ssssion  of 
th"  Chamber  of  D<  put:cs  cf  th?  Republic 
0.'    M'  Xico  wa,s   held  m  Mexico  C.t%    in 
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honor  of  the  Members  of  the  Congresses 
cf  thp  United  States  of  America  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Peru  who  were  dele-gates 
to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress  and  the  Second  Inter-American 
Travel  Congress,  held  concurrently  in 
Mexico  Cify  from  Sept^rmbc-r  15  to  24. 

The  visiting  Congressmen  who  were 
thus  '  honored  w-r-^  EK-puty  Juvenal 
Monge  memt)€r  of  the  Chamber  cf  Depu- 
ties of'  the  Republic  of  Peru;  Senator 
Josh  Lee.  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
United  Sra*-'  drl-ga'Jon  to  the  Highway 
Consve^s:  Representative  John  H.  Kerr, 
cf  Ncith  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Travel 
Congress;  and  Representatives  Luther  A. 
Johnson,  of  Texas:  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  of 
Michigan:  and  myself. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recoro,  I  include  the  eloquent  speech 
of  welcome  of  Deputy  Lecoma  Luna,  of 
Mexico,  and  the  impressive  response  by 
Representative  Luther  Johnson. 

The  addre.=-sps  referred  to  follow: 

BPEXCH     OF     DEP^'TT     LECOMA     LUNA     WELCOMING      ; 
J11Z   cr^NCHtSSMEN    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES     j 
AND     PEP.r    TO    THE     SPECIAL     SESSION     OF    THE      I 
CHAMEEH    OF   DEPmES    HELD    IN    THETR    liONOR 
O.V  SEPTEMBER  23,    194  1 

The  Chamber  cr  Deputies,  meeting  today  ^ 
In  ICi-rr..U  scss.dd.  16  p:eaitd  to  give,  through  ' 
me.  a  ccrdial  welcome  to  Senators  Jcsh  Lee  I 
and  Rfcpre=fcntativfcii  Wilburn  Cartwright.  1 
John  H,  Kerr,  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  Luther  A.  | 
Johnson,  and  Dtputy  Juvei^al  Mon_'e.  Mem-  ' 
bers  of  the  Ccnfercfc  e&  cf  the  United  Slates  I 
of  America  and  cf  the  Republic  of  Peru,  who  j 
are  present  here. 

This  national   body  considers   this   an  ap-    j 
propnate  occasion  to  expres-s  to  our  illustrious    i 
vi.-itors   the    sympathy    and   sol.darity   of    tho    1 
Mexican   people  for   the   nations  and   peoples 
that  they  reprt^nt. 

Their  presence  m  this  country  and  am^ng 
us  here  today  is  not  only  moLivated  by  a 
formal  reception  within  the  hmits  cl  cour- 
tesy and  hiaspit.i.lity  wh,ch  our  chivalrous 
tradition  naturally  Ifads  us  to  extend,  but  is 
rather  to  initiate  and  briiig  about  a  deeper 
understandHig  between  their  p<=-'.pUi  and 
ours . 

We  have  alwayb  fell  that  a  knowledge  ct 
the  conditicn?  and  problems  of  c'her  states 
In  this  hemisphere,  lilce  the  friendly  treat- 
ment of  thf  men  v. ho  conduct  their  public 
hfe,  ccnstitu'e  ;mmf;-su.-:ifc!e  factors  which 
cnntritaiKf'  :o  mutual  iir.de'«-and:ne,  ecod 
will,  and  progressive  and  peaceful  coopera- 
tion  anmng  all  the  peoples  of  America, 

Above  r.:i""in  the-r  moments  of  crisis  In 
which  the  wo; Id  struggle*  in  the  anctilsh  and 
grief  cf  w.ir  under  the  unbridled  oppression 
of  violence  which  attemp's  to  smother  the 
great  idenl  of  liberty  and  Justice,  which,  in 
all  the  va-t  expanse  r,t  America  is  vi-^crou^Iy 
maintained,  we  uphold  the  unalterable  ccn- 
victicn  o:  impr' enable  e'hic.i!  and  political 
value  nf  action  which  Mexico  has  aFfunTrd 
from  the  beeinning  President  Manuel  Avila 
Cim.ach'^,  xnh  nattiral  ccnsid'=raticn  and 
det>ply  felt  humanity,  has  expressed  this  atti- 
tude and  has  adap"='d  his  government  to  an 
enerE:-:"ir  c(  ilnbrration  to  exrctite,  exalt,  ar.d 
puarantee  those  democratic  principles  which 
serve  as  tlit  basis  cf  the  union  cf  the  Ameri- 
can peopi  5.  "It  IS  imperative."  he  has  said, 
"that  the  v.-crld  fxpericnce  anew  an  awaken- 
Inp  of  the  spirittial  values  which  impart  a 
mea-iine  to  hum.-n  acivities  withotit  which 
m.eii  are  r('riii'~^d  to  the  state  of  mere  bic- 
Iccrical    inc  drntp   ■ 

He  has  eallantiy  upheld  the  high<.'st  spiri- 
tual values  as  symbols  of  Mexico's  actions 
and  alms  in  the  held  cf  international  rela- 
tions, afarmir.t  That:  "America,  today  the 
refuge  of  democracy,  understands  that  it  Is 
urgent   to  rescue  man  from  the  situation  to 


which  hate,  discord,  and  selfishness,  which 
are  based  on  material  Interests,  have  led  him. 
While  these  divide  hum.anity  estranse  social 
classes  and  bring  discord  am^ng  na:ic;-.s.  in 
the  spiritual  realms  it  is  pcss.h:e  to  conceive 
the  uniflratlon  and  sclidarry  of  all  ie2i-:- 
ma'e  aspirations  If  they  are  based  en  mcrai 
values,  which  symbchze  thf  best  that  the 
humn  specie  has  created." 

This  noble  pc.-iticn  of  the  (Icvernmcnt  and 
cf  ':he  Mexican  pf-t.p'e  wh':  put  all  their 
Etreneth  and  all  their  heart  n  the  service  cf 
the  cause  cf  liberty,  dem.ccr  icy,  and  human 
dignity,  this  sincere  and  f.im  position  of  gccd 
faith  IS  bearing  fruit  w:thi:i  pan-American 
ccilafccraticn  and  in  the  mutiple  manlfesta- 
ticns  cf  the  internal  life  of  cur  ccr.ntry 

V.'ithm  the  wide  channels  (  f  Mexico  s  in'tr- 
naticna:  pcirics,  delineated  by  the  Presidrnt 
Of  the  Republic,  there  is  :.  transcendei.'al 
plan  presented  by  Sencr  A  fonsc  F:cres  M,, 
directed  tcward  *he  creiticii  cf  th-^  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Unicn  of  Am.'rica  in  which  all 
the  parliaments  cf  the  nations  cf  Am.er.ca  will 
be  represe'.ited. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  ^h'^  rf-ults  ^hat  can  be 
cb':aincd  by  the  Inter-Parl  amen*ary  Union 
cf  America  m  view  o:  the  indisputable  ncbiUty 
of  the  objects  of  the  plan  -.nd  the  spirit  of 
cordiality  and  gccd  will  which,  happily,  reigns 
on  this  ccntinen* 

The  principal  aims  cf  -he  union  are: 
To     brmR     ab  ut     the     cevelopment     and 
strene'hening   cf   dtmocracv  as   the  form   cf 
government  in  the  Anierica.- . 

To  contribute  to  the  reciprocal  cooperation 
and  mutual  undtrstandmg  cf  the  American 
nations. 

To   srudv    all   prcU'-ms    '  f    mttr-American 

interest  whic:-,  can  be  s^  Ivec  by  parliamentary 

means 

I        Tc    Etudv    l'='?a!    sys*em=    cf    the    different 

j    countries  cf   Amer.ca   n:  crd.r   to  obtain  the 

highest  degree  ct  uniform;- v 
I        The  organization  ccmmiittce  ol  the  Inter- 
1    Parliamen-ary  Union  cf  Ainenca,  constituted 
'     in   this  chamber,  has  alrea iy  received   letters 
■    and    miC-.^ages    from    Colcmbia,    Cuba,    Nica- 
ragua. Chile    and  oth^r  countrres  supporting 
the  idea.    The  Pan  Am.ericr.n  Union  in  Wash- 
1    irgtcn.    th-cugn    the    director    general,    has 
;    confirmed  that    it  c-:'n  =  :deis   feasible  the  or- 
\    gnnization  of  the  Inter-Pa  liamentary  Union. 
I  have  ccr.siderfd  it  appropriate  to  inform 
'    our  rii.-tmsui.-heri  euests  as  to  the  open  and 
tian's.  pc'i-ion  c  f  toe  Mexican  Government  re- 
e;rding  the  problam:^  whl:h  at  present  face 
Am'?rica.    aitci    to   dcmcnstrate    to    them    the 
'    spirit   r.f  harmony  and  gccd  will  which  in- 
j    spir  s  cur  relations  w.th  t!-.e  o-un-ries  of  this 
I    continent, 

La"ly  I  ask  vr-u  m.cs'  C(  urteously  and  sin- 
j  ccrc'y  to  meditate  oh  th^  profound  sisnlfl- 
1  cance  cf  the  plan  referrfd  tc.  and  to  g.ve  It 
;  ycur  enthu-iastlc  s'.ppcf  in  y  tir  re^^pectvve 
'  par'iamen's,  should  you  c-n-ider  r  praetical 
j    iind  cf  value 

I  wish  you  to  kn't  w,  rn:  r'?-en-atives  of  the 
pecp'e  of  N' rth  Amcric  i  and  Pciti.  that 
Mexico  clierishfs  the  mc  t  pure  sentiments 
cf  American  fra-crn.ty.  ar,d  here  you  will  al- 
ways find  firm  adhcsi  n  tj  all  generous  ideas 
and  tc  all  prcpo;aI,=  which  tend  to  strengthen 
the  "lies  cf  friendship  and  cc-peratlon  of  the 
nations  rf  Anitrica 

This  Cnamber  of  Deputies  sincerely  hopes 
for  the  well-being  and  "he  progress  of  the 
peoples  of  Narth  Ameiici  ^nd  of  the  sister 
RtcMblic  vf  Peru, 


SFEFCH  OF  THE  H'^N^R,->iET-E  L'-THFH  A  ,TOHNSON. 
PEPF.ESENTATf'F  FROM  TF;\\S,  EErORE  THE 
OHAMEER  OF  DEPUTIES  OF  MEXICO  ON  SEPTEM- 
lEE    23,19  4  1  * 

Mr  President  and  ladie;-  and  gentlemen,  the 
Members  of  the  tongres,-  of  the  United  States 
deep.y  appreciate  the  honor  which  you  gave 
us  in  mviting  us  to  be  your  guests  at  this 
spjciai  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

As  their  spokesman  let  me  first  present  the 
different   Membeis    of   our   Congrebs   who    are 


rr.  mbers  of  the  delegation:  Senator  L*" 
ch-.innan  of  the  delegation;  Wilburn  C.r"- 
WT.ght.  Representative Ijrom  Oklahoma;  Judge 
Jchn  H.  Karr,  Representative  from  North 
Carolina;  Jaese  P,  Wolcott,  Representative 
from  Michigaua;  and  last  the  Ambassador  from 
our  Government  to  yoxir  Government  of  whom 
we  are  so  prvjud.  Josephus  Daniels. 

It  is  a  distSinct  honor  to  stand  In  this  his- 
torical and  beautiful  chamber  and  speak  to 
those  who  make  the  laws  for  Mexico  Our 
mission  here  is  by  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  delegates  to  the  Second 
Inter-Amenoan  Travel  Congress  and  the 
Fourth  Intar-American  Highway  Congress, 
both  cf  which  are  new  being  held  in  your  city. 
We  bellevi  that  meetings  cf  these  kinds. 
having  as  fcey  do  delegates  f^cm  all  the 
American  republics  and  the  Domlnicn  of 
Canada,  are  promoting  good  will  and  better 
undtrstanditg.  The  purpose  Is  to  devise  a 
system  of  highways  so  that  the  Americas  may 
be  connected  by  one  great  highway  In  such  a 
way  that  all  may  travel. 

We  are  daepiy  impressed  on  our  visit  with 
many  things:  First,  I  would  mention  the 
beputy  of  ytiur  country,  which  Is  Indescrib- 
able; second  the  climate,  which  I  would  like 
to  Uake  badk  to  Washington  where  ours  Is 
not  so  gcQti.  The  magnificent  cathedrals, 
the  impres|ive  shrines  dedicated  to  ycur 
heroes,  reveal  your  unforgettable  history, 
which  begati  long  before  that  of  the  United 
States.  I 

We  are  n|ost  Impressed  by  your  fine  hos- 
pitality and  the  interest  you  have  shown  us, 
as  well  as  the  unusual  attention  which  you 
have  shown  our  delegation.  We  are  glad  that 
we  could  b<  here  on  your  Independence  day. 
Your  President  Invited  us  to  be  his  guests 
the  15th  o^  September  for  the  celebration 
In  the  Zocalo,  and  what  a  privilege  it  was  to 
witness  the  colorfiU  spectacle.  We  were 
thrilled  to.  hear  the  President  repeat  the 
words  of  gidalgo  giving  again  the  pledge, 
the  devotioh.  and  determination  that  liberty 
should  be  jjreserved  here. 

We  were  also  pleased  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  Senate;  at  which  time  there  was  a  wel- 
coming adiress  to  which  Senator  Lee  gave 
our  respond  Yesterday  we  called  upon  the 
Minister  of!  Foreign  Aflalrs.  of  whom  we  have 
heard  mucfc  His  judernent  and  understand- 
ing stamp  him  as  cne  of  the  premiers  of  this 
land  I 

We  are  jfour  neighbors  A  narrow  stream 
separates  ^e  two  countries,  and  we  want  to 
say  that  wt>  are  not  only  your  neisht)ors  but 
your  friends  as  well.  Our  country  Is  proud 
to  be  a  metnber  of  the  great  family  of  Ameri- 
can repubr.cs  and  we  prize  very  highly  our 
membersh^  in  the  famUy  We  are  glad  that 
there  Is  th»t  splendid  unity  and  cocperation 
on  the  part  of  all  the  21  American  republics 
We  feel  thiit  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  repre- 
sent the  dnlted  States  as  delegates  to  these 
two  congrassea. 

We  live'  In  a  very  serious  time  Foreign 
dictators  ire  now  challenging  the  right  of 
democracies  to  exist,  but  we  in  America  who 
have  alwai-s  loved  democracy  in  North  and 
South  an4  Central  America  are  determined 
that  no  fbreign  dictator  shall  ever  lay  his 
unholy  ha(nd  on  these  temples  of  democracy 
built  in  these  American  republics  by  the 
sufferings  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  fathers. 

America  is  spending  bUIlons  of  dollars  for 
defense,  liot  for  her  defense  alone,  but  for 
the  defence  of  this  hemisphere  and  all  of  Its 
republics.  We  are  determined  that  we  shall 
fl^ht  witU  and  fight  for  all  of  these  republics 
that  constitute  this  hemisphere  where  liberty 
lives  and  Ihall  continue  to  live  in  spite  of  any 
foreign  dictator 

I  thank!  you  for  that  applause.  It  demon- 
strates wt^at  we  already  know — that  the  heart 
of  the  Metican  people  would  be  with  us  m  any 
effort  to  prevent  any  dictator  ficm  encroach- 
ment on  this  continent. 

I  was  tluld  to  make  a  short  speech,  and  X 
always  follow  the  orders  of  my  chairman.     If 
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time  permitted.  I  could  talk  at  length  to  you 
•  today,  for  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  speak  to 
this  distinguished  body  of  men  who  doubt- 
less have  much  to  do  In  formulating  the 
policies  of  your  great  government.  But  I 
must    not   detain   you   longer. 

I  have  one  other  thought.  Senator  Lee 
spoke  to  those  of  the  S'l-nate  because  he  Is 
a  Member  of  cur  body  there,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing h;ne  because  I  am  a  member  of  cur  simi- 
lar body  there,  and  I  cun  speak  the  language 
of  you  here  because  I  imdersiand  your  prob- 
lems. Frequently  In  oar  Congress  questions 
arise  when  it  Is  difBcul-.  to  know  what  is  best 
for  our  good,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  of  this 
distinguished  body  ha^e  s.milar  experiences. 
But  I  know  that  ycur  Congress  and  our 
Congress  are  both  striving  to  do  the  best 
we  can  for  our  people  and  cur  cou.atry,  and 
J  both  of  us  have  the  same  patriotic  desire  to 
preserve  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  these  two  gieat  democracies,  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  ani  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States.  Long  may  they  both  live  and 
all  of  their  sister  republics  of  the  Americas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  Include  the  text  of 
a  House  concurrent  icsolution  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  to  tho  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  resoluf'on  referred  to  loUows: 

Whereas  the  ccngresiional  members  of  the 
United  States  delegations  to  the  Fourth  Pan- 
American  Highway  Congress  and  the  Second 
Inter-American  Travel  Congress,  recently  held 
In  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  were  welcomed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  at  special  sessions  of  such 
bodies  held  for  such  ptrpase;  and 

Whereas  the  Congres.!  of  the  United  States 
Is  appreciative  of  the  friendly  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress In  welcoming  the  congressional  members 
of  such  delegations,  ard  of  the  courtesy  ex- 
tended to  such  congrestional  members  tn  per- 
mitting them  to  respo  id  to  the  speeches  of 
welcome:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hoi^se  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Un.ted  Spates  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  the  R.putllc  of  Mexico  for  the 
courtesies  extended  by  them  to  the  congres- 
sional members  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tions to  the  Fourth  P  in-American  Highway 
Congress  and  the  Stcond  Inter-American 
Travel  Congress  recently  held  in  Mexico  City; 
and  be  it  further 

RcsoJved.  That  the  S-jcretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  directed  to  commv  nicate  copies  of  this 
resolution  through  ap))ropriate  channels  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 


Air   Superiority   Means   Victory   on   Land 
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ADDRESS    OF    C<^L     J     E     MVKP.'^      UNITED 
STATES  AI-.My,  RETT  I  ED 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave 
to  extend  my  rrniaik'  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  g.veii  by  Col. 


J.  £.  Myers,  United  Sta'f<  Aitr.y,  retired, 
president  of  the  Aviat;  n  D  "  :i  e  Asso- 
ciation, before  the  American  L-gicn  and 
civic  clubs  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  during 
the  week  ending  September  20.  1941: 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  addre-s  you  on  the 
subject  of  aviation,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity. 

This  is  a  war  for  the  supremacy  of  the  air. 
It  is  no  longer  the  batUe  of  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific,  but.  in  fact,  the  battle  of  the  tkics. 

The  Aviation  Defense  Association,  of  Wash- 
ington. D,  C.  has  always  held  Uiat  superiority 
of  the  air  means  v.ctory  on  land  and  sea.  and 
that  no  boat  can  longer  float  If  attacked  by  a 
superior  air  force. 

We  have  witnessed  bow  150.000  German 
fighting  troops  defeated  4.000,000  Frenchmen, 
as  well  as  the  fall  of  nation  after  nation 
through  propaganda  and  through  gaining 
control  cf  the  air. 

In  1926  Russia  had  4,000.000  members  In 
their  semiofficial  glider  association,  the  Ava- 
kln.  Their  service  gliders  are  capable  of 
cairying  from  10  to  15  fully  equipped  para- 
chutists, and  from  10  to  12  gliders  can  be 
towed  many  miles  by  one  high-powered 
aiiplane. 

German  youths  from  12  years  of  age  up 
have  glider  training  before  they  are  allowed 
to  dJlve  high-powered  machines.  In  contrast 
to  this,  we  have  today  In  America  possibly 
two  or  three  hundred  quallfled  glider  pilots, 
and  I  quote  the  following  report  from  the 
Navy  Department  to  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, dated  May  27:  "It  Is  deHnltely  con- 
cluded that  the  training  of  glider  students  Is 
not  worth  while." 

Our  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  civilian  air 
reserve,  which  was  placed  by  Senator  Reyn- 
olds and  Representatives  P  H.mujin  Peterson 
and  Jennincs  Randolph  and  others,  no  doubt 
would  include  glider  training. 

Practically  every  Inventor,  every  man  of 
vision,  every  new  thought  or  policy,  meets 
with  conservative  opposition.  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell  was  one  of  those  men  of  rare  fore- 
slight.  General  Mitchell  Is  dead,  and  his 
death  was  hastened  through  years  of  perse- 
cution. Witness  the  belittlement  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  who  had  to  take  their  "crazy" 
airplane  to  France  to  secure  recognition. 

Admiral  Shns,  before  his  death  in  1935. 
said  in  effect  that  In  the  next  war  battleships 
should  be  placed  up  the  Mississippi  River  as 
far  as  possible.  Today  we  are  still  building 
battleship  death  traps  Instead  of  thousands 
of  destroyers,  submarines,  and  other  light 
craft.  The  Navy  at  one  time  ta  its  history 
even  advocated  the  return  to  sailing  vessels 
after  the  advent  of  steam,  and  it  took  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  force  It  to  build  torpedo 
speedboats. 

We  have  witnessed  the  War  Department 
tiirning  a  deaf  ear  to  tha  Lewis  machine  gun, 
the  Christie  tank,  which  the  Germans 
promptly  adopted  years  ago.  and  you  and  I 
are  still  paying  pensions  to  widows  of  cur 
Spanish-American  War  heroes  because  the 
War  Department  sent  cur  boys  to  Cuba  with 
Inferior  rifles  and  black  powder.  Some  of 
these  rifles  were  still  Issued  to  men  In  the 
front  lines  in  th*.  last  World  War  and  you 
and  your  children  will  still  be  paying  for 
the  mistakes  of  World  War  No    2. 

The  creation  of  a  separate  Department  of 
the  Air  is  the  natural  result  which  should 
have  taken  place  after  the  conquest  of  the 
air  by  man  and  the  establishment  of  a  single 
department  of  national  defense  must  take 
place  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  this 
war 

Our  association  sponsors  both  of  these 
mea.^ures  now  before  Congress,  Under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Harold  Hartney.  famous 
World  War  aviator  and  one  of  our  national 
aeronautical  advisers,  we  have  Interviewed  a 
great  number  of  Members  of  Concre.ss  and 
secured  the  signatures  of  some  70  Members  on 
our  Billy  Mitchell  petition  for  a  separate 
air  force,  and  we  find  that  about  80  percent 


of  the  Members  of  the  House  arc  In  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

General  Mitchell  was  r.ght  More  than  20 
years  ago,  you  may  remctnbrr.  General 
Mitchell  sank  a  great  German  battleship  in 
10  minutes  with  three  2  OOO-pound  bombs 

The  separate  air  force  bill,  aj  introduced  by 
Representative  Befter,  of  Now  York,  would 
leave  the  present  set-up  of  air  forces  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  Intact,  but  it  places  the  hu^e 
m.iin  air  command  under  the  secretary  of 
the  air,  where  it  properly  tclcugs.  Such  a 
force  of  long-distance,  land-ba.sed  bombers 
and  other  aircraft,  would  b€  Immediately 
available  to  attack  the  encmjr  anvwhcre  in 
the  world 

Today  we  arc  witnessing  the  result  of  20 
years  of  delay.d  action  In  aviation — we  have 
been  riding  on  our  past  glories  too  long— we 
cai^not  allord  to  make  any  more  mL takes, 
which  cost  billions  cf  dollars  and  may  result 
in  years  of  blood  and  tears.  (See  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record.  September  25.) 

Lincoln  chose  his  Grant  fcnd  President 
Raosevelt  will  choose  his  EiU^-  Mitchell  for 
his  secretary  of  the  air.  but  it  is  golrg  to 
take  an  act  of  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
contervalive  element  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
first,  as  they  are  responsible  fur  blocking 
this  vital  legislation.  We  aan  no  longer 
be  lulled  to  any  false  sea=e  of  security  by 
radio  programs  and  literature. 

Our  association  was  tlie  first  to  actively 
engage  In  this  campaign  to  divorce  the  Air 
Corps  from  abject  slavery  under  which  lliey 
have  struggled  through  the  years  We  be- 
lieve that  this  wdl  result  In  breakmc  up  ihe 
long  feud  existent  In  the  services. 

We  have  accomplished  many  things  in  the 
past  3  years,  including  the  passing  of  the 
bill  for  the  annual  celebration  of  National 
Aviation  Day  on  August  19,  Last  >c,ir,  on 
December  17,  Pan  American  Day.  the  h.s.'-o- 
clation  presented  a  premiere  showing  of 
Aviation  Memories,  a  historical  moving  and 
still  picture  of  350  years  of  aviation.  The 
picture  was  gi\en  under  the  direction  of  the 
Honorable  M,  H,  Thatcher,  our  Pan  American 
public  relations  director.  In  the  inter. st  vt 
youth  education  in  aviation 

Mr,  Chester  O.  Myers,  of  St,  Petersburg  K'.a  , 
has  made  it  possible  to  send  tut  over  2o  .  uoo 
pieces  of  literature  concern,:. g  i  ur  .'-..: e  a.r 
program,  which  has  resulted  m  the  p.uniing 
of  uniform  directional  air  markers  on  the 
roofs  of  many  buildings  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Capt.  Charles  T  Malone,  president  of  the 
American  Glider  Association,  and  chairman 
of  our  glider  committee,  has  placed  a  con- 
gressional bill,  through  Senator  McCarran 
and  others,  providing  for  gilder  instruct  i  n 
The  bin  has  the  support  of  members  oi  the 
Youth  Administration,  and  should  pass  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr,  Frank  Elvlge.  American  Legion  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  our  youth  educatiunal 
committee,  has  placed  a  bill  la  Cunpress  lor 
youth  education  in  aviution,  and  I  have  h';d 
the  honor  to  place  -hr  -..h  S'l.ator  Rey.n- 
OLDS.  Representative  J  H'.kdin  FrrEF.soN.  and 
others,  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  civilian 
air  reserve.  I  believe  that  thl«  measure  is 
one  of  the  m<>st  important  biU.<-  b  :o;i-  con- 
gress in  behalf  of  a\iation  pi  j  lu.i;  d,t  as 
well  as  actual  combat  str\Ki  It  p:  Mcies 
for  the  training  of  hundreds  of  thoUianOs  cf 
mechanics,  automobile  drivers,  private  flyeis, 
glider  operators,  parachutists,  etc.,  under  the 
direction  of  expert  Army  and  Navy  av.at  ,rs, 
and  It  provides  for  pay  for  the  time  thty 
spend  In  Instruction  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
stallation of  machine  guns,  bombing  racks, 
and  war  equipment  on  the  likiht  planet  ic  be 
used 

Col,  ROECoe  Turner,  one  cl  our  national 
oflBcers.  is  the  moving  spirit  m  this  movemt  i:t 
to  establish  an  auxiliary  pool  of  expcit  l.ght- 
plane  pilots.  The  shortage  of  mechanics  and 
operators  in  Europe  Is  appalling  Thi:-  report 
was  recently  made  by  the  Honorable  W-nston 
ChurchUl.     The   Reserve   cculd   help    re£iiO\e 
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the  bottler.fok  which  Is  sure  to  come  to 
America.  Many  of  thp  Re--crves  could  qualify 
as  pilots  on  cur  hn-'h-powrrfd  sorvice  craft. 
They  could  be  cur  Wiley  Pwst?.  cur  Severskys, 
and  cur  Dcu^lns  Corrigans  of  the  air.  In- 
deed, they  might  '^•ell  be  termed  cur  artill-.  ry 
ar.d  infantry  of  the  air 

Thru5ands  of  the^e  licht-.irm.cred  plane 
oper-tcrs  cculd  machine  gun  and  bomb 
enem.y  troops;  immed.a^elv  m  front  of  our 
armi''5  Th^v  could  tnke  off  from  ficVA-  and 
road'iee?  whVre  it  wculd  be  impo>Hb;e  to 
launch  anv  hl.h-powercd  machine,  and  they 
cculd.  under  C'lver  of  our  service  machines, 
prevent  any  mva.'ion  of  the  enem.y. 

Cc'.  T'.el  T'lrner  ha,-;  estimated  that  there  are 
some  30  000  private  fivers  now  available  fcr 
this  ?ervice  and  that  over  200.CC0  lUht  planes 
can  be  con.'=tructed  in  18  month.-'  time  The 
United  States  is  the  only  Nation  in  the  world 
with  sufficient  trained  mechanics  to  com- 
mence thi=  service. 

We  believe  that  the  civilian  air-reserve  bill 
has  been  subject  to  sabotage  by  certain  Army 
cfflciali:  m  p'.-wer  who  we  und-r-~tand  do  not 
want  to  train  it  and  who  avoid  the  ls.sue. 
Since  this  bill  requir'-s  the  payment  to  vol- 
unteers for  their  spare  time  devoted  to  ma- 
chine [Tunning  and  bombing  practice  from 
light  planes,  as  well  as  the  equinp-ng  of  the^e 
planes  with  the  proper  war  apparatus,  it  is 
evident  that  this  instruction  has  no  place  in 
Mavor  LaGuardia's  civilian-dr-fense  project. 
Nevertheless,  the  president  of  the  N.  A  A  in- 
duced the  civilian-defense  BUthorities  to  take 
over  civilian  flymE;  at  the  very  time  this  asso- 
ciation was  attempting  to  secure  favorable 
action  on  the  bill 

The  point  Is,  we  object  to  Interference  from 
any  and  all  organizations  who  deliberately 
try  to  switch  the  evident  duties  of  training 
fcr  actual  warfare  and  shooting,  from  the 
Army  and  Navv  to  the  Civilian  Dff^n^e  j 

If  a  few  of  our  higher  officials  object  to 
trainlne  this  force,  then  it  is  hieh  time  to 
do  something  about  It  through  congressional 
action.  It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  al- 
though Russia  started  her  aviation  activines 
too  late.*6till  it  was  not  too  late  to  startle 
the  world  with  her  wonderful  progress  In 
aviation.  It  Is  too  late  now  for  us  to  risk 
any  further  muddling  thrcueh  this  war 

Allow  me  to  clve.  in  order  of  their  im- 
portance, the  five  congressional  measures 
upon  which  I  believe  the  success  of  the  battle 
of  the  skies  will  depend: 

1  The  creation  of  a  .^mgle  department  of 
national  defense  similar  to  the  German  High 
Command 

2  The  establishment  of  a  separate  unified 

air  command. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  civilian  air  reserve. 

4.  Thp  enactment  of  a  civil  glider  bill. 

5.  The  construction  of  a  great  sys'em  of 
Bupcr-dcfense  highways  throughout  the 
Americas,  to  connect  all  air  ba«es  and  other 
Btrateelc  points 

I  am  sure  you  will  realize  the  Importance 
of  these  bills  It  Is  not  too  late  tc  secure 
action,  thanks  to  our  two  great  pro-ective 
cxreims.  if  we  will  only  awake  to  our  peril 
and  st.Trt  propaganda  to  spcuie  air  minded- 
nrss  and  a;r  appreciation  thrcuchout  the  na- 
tlrn=  in   the  Western   Hemisphere 

There  Is  no  time  to  consider  lesser  objec- 
tives t>ecause  every  bat'le  has  so  far  been 
fought  and  won  in  the  air.  and  be'i'TU'^e  we 
will  be  obliged  to  fight  these  old  fcgy  ideas 
to  a  finish  Victory  will  come  in  the  air. 
E>cn't  Ic:  anycnv.-  fool  ycu.  Ordinary  com- 
mon s«nse  will  reveal  that  anything  gcing 
300  miles  per  hour,  carrying  machine  guns, 
bombs,  and  cannon,  can  defeat  anything  en 
land  or  sea  going  50  or  60  miles  per  hour. 
In  fact  nc  beat  can  longer  float  if  attacked 
by  a  superior  air  force. 

This  is  a  m.atter  of  life  and  death.  You 
have  no  choice  now,  because  the  war  is  right 
on  vour  doorstep.  You  can  help  stop  the 
selfish  Interests  of  conservatives  who  seek 
only  after  power.     You,  the  people,  can  give 


the  com.mon  people  the  r.t^ht  to  their  heri- 
tage, and  it  is  the  :ommcn  people  who  have 
ai-A-avs  wen  our  wrrs  in  the  past;  not  the 
favored  few,  n^t  tr.e  cflici  rs  v.ho  marry  rich 
women,  cr  the  ccllese  eraduate.-,  if  you  plecse. 
It  is  these  deadheads  who  mu~t  be  disposed 
of  bef  re  we  can  wm  this  war.  They  include 
the  offsets  of  the  former  Secretary  of  War 
W  .cdiiim  anri  1  ;s  c  -pr  e  wlio  oppose  the 
observance  of  National  ,\vin'ion  Day.  and 
certain  officials  cf  the  N    \.  A 

We  can  no  li  ii:e;-  bur-  cur  heads  in  the 
rands  of  tradiM-n.  and  he  first  step,  your 
fir-*-  duty  to  your  country,  is  to  write  to  ycur 
Representatives  in  Congress  asking  th.em  to 
."support  these  bills  I  hope  ycu  will  do  this. 
but  if  ycu  don't  ycur  he;id5  mav  be  chopped 
off  Ju-t'  as  mine  has  been  for  the  past  3  years. 
only,  it  may  be  th^»  Nazis  who  will  do  It  and 
not  ycur  own  people. 

We  mu.--t  step  this  mviddlmg  through  now, 
ar.d  we  must  se*  rid  cf  tradiricnal  ideas  be- 
fore they  get  rid  of  the  United  States.  Now 
is  the  time  to  give  our  civilian  population 
and  cur  Re.-erve  cfScers,  who  have  plenty  of 
unrecocnized  brains,  the  chance  to  shew 
what  can  be  done  to  qualify  in  m.achine 
gunning  and  bombing  fr^^m  li.;ht  pla'.e<.  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  the  Air 

General  Arnrld  has  said  th.it  wp  should 
have  a  separate  air  force  and  if  we  had  had 
such  a  man  in  that  cffice  in  Eillv  M;*cheirs 
time  there  would  have  been  no  shnr*p.-p  of 
aluminum  or  other  essential  metals  n  w.  and 
we  would  have  been  the  grea'e^t  air  power 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  as  la'o  as  August  19. 
Nancnal    Avlanon    Dav.    S^na--.  r    Byrd    re- 
ported on  the  flcor  of  tlie  Senare  concerning 
the   serious   shortage    cf   airplane    production 
in  the  mcn*:h  cf  July  ar.d  preceding  m.onths. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  British  and  Ger- 
m.an  fiehting  planes  are  .superior  to  curs  at 
the  present  writing 
j        I  believe  that  the  people  ■•  f  S'    Petersburg 
i    are  willing  to  rise  en  masse  to  carry  this  cam- 
1    paign  for  a  separate  air  icrre  and  a  civilian 
i    air  reserve  when  they  know  the  full  circum- 
i    stances      Thev  banded  together  some  3  years 
'    aco   to   help   Sena'icr  Pspper.  Representative 
PETzr.soN'.  and  cth»rs  pass  one  of  the  finest 
measures   before    Cnncress  lor  youth   educa- 
tion in  aviation      This  was  the  bill  to  e<:tab- 
lish    National    Aviation   Dviv   en    Dr     O-ville 
Wri'^-hfs  birthdate,  Au'iust  19 

Th.s  bill  was  pe.sied  by  C-^ngress  but  the 
stubborn  and  stupid  cppositicn  cf  Secretary 
of  War  Wcodrins  and  these  who  toadied  to 
him  has.  year  after  year  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete failure  cf  any  proper  celebration  in  vio- 
lation of  the  proclamation  by  the  President 
cf  the  United  State.-;.  You  will  rem.ember 
the  War  Department  ordered  "h'-^  grounding 
of  the  Armv  planes  uf  your  airpr*.  the 
Albert  Whitted  Field,  en  Augt:st  19  1939. 
\vhich  was  an  Inc-ult  to  Representative  Peter- 
son and  ycur  ci*^izens  who  ccnducted  the 
cb.--ervance. 

I  believe  that  you  will  no  longer  stand  for 
th.s  annual  insult  to  cur  creat  President  and 
the  people  of  Am.crica,  and  thtre  is  no  doubt 
but  this  lack  cf  r-:spect  fcr  his  wishes  has 
offered  a  permanent  set-back  to  aviation 
propaganda. 

The  Amtrir:in  Lcgu  i:  cf  \V..shlngtcn.  D  C. 
and  the  Amcrice.n  Lt-.  n  P.st,  No,  14,  of  your 
city,  where  I  bilorg,  are  apparently  not 
going  to  put  up  with  any  more  foolishness, 
because  they  have  both  =tnt  in  resolutions 
for  a  separate  air  force  to  the  national  con- 
vention. If  the  national  headquarters  sus- 
tains this  action,  then  vee  will  get  results 
and  ncti:n  on  this  lcgisla*icn  and  probably  ou 
all  legi-lation  :cr  the  aviatien  services. 

Nearly  3  years  ago.  m.env  of  the  people  of 
St  Petersburg  will  remember  that  I  spoke 
of  many  things  urging  air  prepaj-edness.  I 
predicted  the  fall  cf  France— crushed  like  a 
nut  m  a  nutcracker— the  burnmj  and  bomb- 
ing of  London,  and  other  German  successes, 


Including  tjie  Invasion  of  Russia,  and  I  did 
not  mislead  anyone. 

The  Aviation  Defense  Association  will  not 
trail  along  with  the  conservatives  as  many 
organizatiofis  have  done  and  are  now  doing 
and  we  are  frankly  stating  the  truth,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  equivocation. 

America  tvill  win  this  war  because  we  will 
heed  the  hpndwriting  on  the  wall,  and  be- 
cause we  iave  at  the  helm  of  this  great 
Nation  a  raan  of  vision,  upon  his  shoulders 
rests  the  iresponslblllties  of  selecting  the 
heads  to  opmmand  the  land,  air,  and  sea 
forces,  and  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
the  greatest  ministry  of  propaganda  in  the 
world. 

The  people  of  St.  Petersburg  are  not  going 
to  fail  their  President  In  this  time  of  greatest 
peril.  They  will  know  that  they  are  backed 
by  Congress,  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
trations, and  practically  every  great  aviation 
authority,  both  civil  and  military. 

The  last  World  War  made  this  Nation  the 
greatest  pcjwer  on  earth.  This  war.  In  which 
we  have  been  engaged  in  these  many  months. 
Is  now  being  waged  to  maintain  that  suprem- 
acy througli  air  superiority. 

If  we  fall  to  consecrate  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  l{he  cause  of  liberty   and  freedom, 
then   we   deserve    to  sink   as  a  Nation   into 
Inferiority  and  abject  slavery,  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Nazi  domination  and  despotism. 
"We   must   not  fall— split  seconds   may   yet 
spell 
World  liberation  from  a  Nazi  hell; 
As  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly. 
We'll  keep  faith  with  all  of  those  who  die 
In  freedom's  cause" 
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Wednesday,  October  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  L    SULLIVAN.  ASSIST- 
ANT SiCRETARY  OF  THE  TRE.^SURY 

I         

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the 
tax  and  savings-bond  program  of  the 
Tieasury  as  a  factor  in  preventing  infla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  implement  the 
price-coritrol  bill  now  being  considered 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House.  It  was  broadcast  over 
Station  KMTR,  of  Los  Angeles,  as  part 
of  the  program  of  the  California  Forum 
of  the  Air,  Tuesday  evening,  October  13. 
1941: 

I  am  very  glad  that  Congressman  Ford  has 
invited  me  to  take  part  in  this  radio  forum 
because  It  gives  me  another  opportunity  to 
speak  of  the  subject  which  has  occupied  most 
of  my  time  and  thought  at  the  Treasury,  the 
subject  cf  taxation  In  this  national  emer- 
gency. As  the  emergency  has  deepened  I  have 
been  mote  and  more  impressed  with  the  will- 
ingness cf  Americans  from  coast  to  coast  to 
pay  whatever  taxes  may  be  needed  for  the 
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defense  of  this  country.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  that  willlngnes;  has  been  underesti- 
mated We  still  see  In  our  newspapers  car- 
toons of  the  poor  taxpayer  having  his  teeth 
pulled  by  an  ogie  lab-'led  "the  tax  collector." 
or  having  his  hair  cut  by  the  tax  collector, 
or  enduring  all  the  p.ilnful  miseries  that  the 
cartoonists'  imagination  can  conceive.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  you  today  that  that 
4s  an  outmoded  picture  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. It  is  true  that  our  X\x  collections  In 
the  coming  year  will  be  the  largest  In  our 
history,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is 
much  more  patriotism  and  much  more  un- 
derstanding am.nng  our  present-day  taxpayers 
than  one  would  guef*  from  seeing  the  car- 
toons alone. 

We  are  paying  tJiese  large  taxes  today, 
and  shall  continue  to  pay  them,  for  scund 
reasons.  We  are  paying  tliem.  for  one  thing, 
to  check  the  rising  course  of  prices  which 
might  otherwise  threaten  our  American 
standard  of  living.  Cmr  national  income  has 
now  risen  by  $14,000  000,000  in  a  year  Our 
people  have  more  money  to  spend  than  ever 
before,  and  yet  the  things  we  can  buy  with 
that  increa.sed  income  are  fewer  and  fewer 
because  of  the  dema  ids  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram. These  are  th«'  conditions  that  cause 
price  inflation,  and  these  are  conditions  that 
Justify  setting  aside  every  possible  dollar  in 
taxes  and  In  saving?  so  that  prices  can  be 
kept  In  check. 

As  part  of  the  fight  against  Inflation — a 
fight  which  the  Go\ernment  Is  determined 
to  win — the  Treasury  embarked  last  May  on 
a  program  of  selling  defense  savings  bonds 
and  stamps  to  vast  numbers  cf  Individual 
Americans.  This  Is  an  antl-lnflatlonary 
method  of  borrowinft,  I  mean  by  this  that 
If  the  Government  nad  gone  excltisively  to 
the  banks  for  its  requirements  It  would  only 
have  drawn  on  Idle  funds  and  would  not 
have  made  a  dent  in  this  problem  of  draw- 
ing off  the  excess  purchasing  power  pro- 
duced by  our  swif  ly  rising  national  In- 
come, By  going  to  the  perple  themselves, 
however,  the  Government  is  enlisting  cur- 
rent earnings  for  the  work  of  national  de- 
fense. It  Is  going  directly  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  Is  earning  more  this  year  than 
a  year  ago  It  is  saying  to  the  Individual 
citizen.  "'Lend.  Instet.d  of  spend,  your  extra 
money;  lend  it  to  uf,  and  we  shall  pay  you 
a  good  rate  of  Interest  for  it  In  this  way 
you  will  be  helping  ;o  keep  prices  in  check, 
you  will  be  provldlnt?  yourself  with  security 
for  a  rainy  day,  and  you  will  be  takine  your 
part,  directly  and  elTectively  in  the  defense 
of  your  country." 

The  purchase  of  defense  bonds  and 
stamps  is.  therefore,  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  and  the  duty  of  Americans  in  these 
times.  But  let  us  n^  ver  forget  that  wc  can 
prevent  inflation  and  we  can  pay  for  our  de- 
fense only  by  a  combination  cf  savings  and 
taxes  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  more  "-ffective  weapon  against 
Inflation  than  taxation  and  that  there  is  no 
weapon  that  the  American  people  will  more 
willingly  employ. 

We  Americans  still  like  to  pay  as  we  go 
for  as  much  of  our  expenditure  as  possible. 
The  old  New  England  virtue  of  thrift — and 
I  speak  with  some  f?eling  because  I  am  a 
New  Englander  from  New  Hampshire — is 
more  strongly  a  part  of  our  American  way  of 
life  than  we  genera  ly  imagine.  Congress 
has  decided  very  wlse.y,  In  my  opinion,  that 
we  should  shoulder  a  very  large  part  of  our 
defense  burden  now  rather  than  pass  It  on 
to  our  children.  Tlie  goal  was  originally 
fixed  at  two-thirds  of  our  expenses  from  tax- 
ation and  one-third  from  borrowing.  The 
defense  program  has  speeded  up  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  net  be  possible  to  adliere 
strictly  to  that  prcpoitlon.  Nevertheless,  the 
effort  is  being  made  and  I  think  that  In 
future  years  the  An.erican  people  of  1941 
Win   receive   credit   for   having   paid   such   a 
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large  part  of  the  current  expenditures  of 
Government  as  those  expenditures  were 
Incurred 

But  there  Is  a  still  higher  and  nobler  pur- 
pose behind  our  tax  program  today,  and  it  Is 
one  which  should  reconcile  our  people  to 
whatever  sacrifices  may  be  demanded  of  them 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead  Our  taxes, 
after  all.  are  paying  for  the  weapons  with 
which  this  country  can  remain  strong  and 
free.  They  are  the  largest  single  source  cf 
funds  for  the  guns  and  ships,  the  tanks  and 
planes,  en  which  our  future  and  our  children's 
future  depend.  It  will  do  us  no  good  to  look 
at  our  vast  wealth,  as  King  Midas  lacked  at 
his  gold,  and  assume  that  our  wealth  will 
keep  us  safe.  The  people  of  Holland  were 
wealthy  and  their  standard  of  living  wa*  one 
of  the  highest  In  the  world,  yet  they  did  not 
tax  thcm.selves  suflBclently  for  defense,  and 
they  have  now  lost  everything — their  prop- 
erty, their  freedom,  and,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  their  very  lives  We  must  profit  from 
the  example  of  those  people  who  taxed  them- 
selves too  little  and  too  late  to  pay  for  pre- 
paredness We  must  always  remember — and 
I  think  we  do  remember — that  our  taxes  serve 
an  essential  purpose.  I  can  do  no  better  In 
concluding  this  talk  than  to  quote  the  words 
of  Secretary  Morgenthau  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  cf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  April.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 
"The  American  people,  I  believe,  have  cut- 
grown  the  old  idea  that  taxes  were  exactions 
forced  upon  them  by  their  Government.  We 
have  come  to  understand,  especially  in  recent 
years,  that  taxes  are  payments  for  services 
rendered.  We  are  now  about  to  pay  for  the 
greatest  service  of  all:  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  our  country  How  much  does  It  mean 
to  the  American  taxpayer  to  have  a  Navy 
guarding  American  shores?  How  much  does 
It  mean  to  him  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
airplanes  and  other  weapons  of  national  de- 
fense? How  much  Is  it  worth  to  be  a  free 
man  living  In  a  free  land?"  The  Secretary 
said  then  that  the  new  taxes  were  a  .small 
price  to  pay  for  those  blessings.  They  are  a 
stiff  price  when  measured  in  dollars  alone. 
They  are  a  small  price  when  measured  In 
terms  cf  our  strength,  our  need,  and  our  de- 
termination to  keep  and  perpetuate  the 
freedoms  tha.t  we  enjoy. 
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RESOLUTION  OF    TliE   AMEl-.KAN    LEGION 
N.^TION.AL    CO>NVEN'TIOX 


Ml  GEARHART  Mr  Sp-ak-r.  aston- 
ishing though  the  information  will  be  to 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  those  withm  the 
hearing  of  my  voice,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  never  taken  any 
action  to  protect  the  flag  of  the  United 
Slates  from  desecration,  mutilation,  and 
improper  use  other  than  to  forbid  such 
misconduct  within  tho  boundaries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  not  until  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida   [Senator  Ck.arles  O.  An- 


drews! introduced  his  bill  tt  remedy  this 
highly  unsatisfactory  situation  that  the 
attention  of  the  country  i^-as  called  to 
this  statutory  deficiency.  Because  cf  liis 
energetic  support  of  the  legislation  in  the 
Other  Chamber,  the  bill  has  passed  thi 
Senate  and  now  is  under  considerate  n  by 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Comn-.i:u._ 
of  this  legislative  body.  There  it  has 
rested  without  action  for  several  months. 
Following  favorable  action  by  a  numbor  ' 
of  department  conventions  of  that  tv  at 
painotic  fraternity,  the  America:)  Li  r  .  n 
in  national  convention  asscmblt  d  :n  Mil- 
waukee last  month  adopted  unanimou.<ly 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  objcctuc:  and 
purposes  of  Senator  Andrews'  S.  218  a 
bill  to  prevent,  as  its  title  indicates  the 
desecration  and  mutilation  of  th-.  fl  ig 
of  the  United  States. 

Because  the  resolution  bears  directly 
upon  and  relates  speLifically  to  the  legis- 
lative responsibilities  of  the  Congress.  I 
ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bership that  the  resolution  of  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  L<>- 
gion  to  which  I  have  referred  be  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congkessional 
Record. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  endorse  and  siippi  rt 
S.  218.  a  bill  to  prevent  desecration  and 
mutilation  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States: 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a&scmbled.  That  any 
person  who  (1)  in  any  manner,  for  exhibi- 
tion or  display,  shall  place  or  cause  to  be 
placed  any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture,  de- 
sign, drawing,  or  any  advertisement  of  any 
nature  upon  any  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  en- 
sign of  the  United  States  of  America;  or  (2) 
shall  expose  or  cause  to  lie  exposed  to  public 
view  any  such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  en- 
sign upon  which  shall  have  been  printed, 
painted,  or  otherwise  placed,  cr  to  which 
shall  be  attached,  appended,  plfixed.  or  an- 
nexed any  word,  figure,  mark,  picture,  desi<.;n, 
or  drawing,  cr  any  advertisement  of  any  na- 
ture: or  (3)  shall  manufacture,  sell,  evp  se 
for  sale  or  to  public  view  or  give  away  or 
have  In  possession  for  sale  or  to  be  given 
away  for  use  for  any  purpose,  any  article  or 
substance  b'>lng  an  article  or  thing  for  rar- 
rying  or  transporting  merchandise,  upon 
which  shall  have  been  printed,  painted,  at- 
tached, or  otherwise  placed  a  representation 
of  any  such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign, 
to  advertise,  call  attention  to.  decorate,  mark, 
or  distlngui:  h  the  article  or  substance  on 
which  so  placed:  or  (4)  shall  publicly  muti- 
late, deface,  defile,  or  defy,  trtm.ple  upon  or 
cast  contemi  t.  whether  by  word  or  act,  upon 
such  flag,  stf  ndard.  colors,  or  ensign,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  by 
impnsonmer.t  for  not  more  than  30  days  nr 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  The 
words  "flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign.  '  as 
used  herein,  shall  include  any  flag,  standard, 
colors,  ensign,  or  any  picture  or  representa- 
tion of  eith?r.  or  of  any  part  cr  parts  of 
either,  made  of  any  substance  or  represented 
on  any  substance  of  any  size  evidently  pur- 
porting to  be  either  of  said  flag,  standard, 
colors,  or  ensign  cf  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  a  picture  or  a  representation  of 
either,  upon  which  shall  be  shown  the  colors, 
the  stars  and  the  stripes,  in  any  number  of 
either  thereof,  or  of  any  pan  or  parts  of 
either,  by  which  the  averape  person  seeing' 
the  same  w,thout  deliberation  may  believe 
the  same  to  represent  the  flag,  colors,  stand- 
ard, or  ensign  cX  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 
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Sfx-  2.  All  ac"-s  or  part-  of  acl'^  of  Cunares 
In  conflict  with  the  prcvi'-icns  of  i!u;  act  be 
and  t!;c  snmc  are  liereby  reptMltd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  may 
speedily  bring  an  end  to  ihis  kgislatiye 
oversight  which  has  biLii  but  recently 
reveah'd  to  u>,  I  earnestly  urge  all  of  my 
coiieapues  who  may  approve  this  par- 
ticular lesislanve  move  to  make  tlieir 
support  of  the  lecLsIation  known  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Hoa.e  of 
Rcpr"sintatn'-.s  Committee  en  the  Judi- 
ciary at  as  early  a  dale  as  pcsoibie.  Let- 
ters from  Citizens  would  be  very  helpful. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  committee  is  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vvide- 
.spread  demand  for  the  enactment  of  the 
lecijlation.  the  obstacles  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Senator  Andrews'  bill  will  be 
speedily  cleared  away. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON   ED  GOSSETT,  OF 
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Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  which 
« I  delivered  over  radio  station  KWFT, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  on  October  12,  1941. 
on  the  subject  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 

For  the  next  few  months  or  perhaps  fcr 
the  ne.xt  few  years  you  are  gcmg  to  hear 
much  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Many  wars 
have  been  fought  over  freedom  of  the  sea.^, 
many  books  have  been  written  about  freedom 
of  the  seas.  To  outline  the  subject  in  a  few 
minutes  Is  almost  impossible.  A  few 
thoughts  about  this  ancient  doctrine,  how- 
ever, is  timely  and  should  be  of  interest 

On  May  28  in  the  President's  speech  de- 
clarlnt:  a  full  emergency,  he  said.  "We  re- 
assert the  ancient  American  doctrine  of  free- 
doiTWi|,the  .<eas  "  In  his  next  speech  tc  the 
Nation  on  September  11.  he  said,  "Genera- 
tion after  generation.  America  has  battled 
fcr  the  ceneral  fxillcy  of  freedom  of  the  sea.?  " 
No  nation  has  the  right  to  make  the  broad 
ocears  of  the  world,  at  creat  distances  from 
the  actual  theater  of  land  war.  unsafe  fcr 
the  commerce  of  others  «  •  •  There  has 
now  come  a  time  when  you  and  I  must  see 
the  cold,  inex'jrable  nece^isity  of  saying  the.'-e 
things  •  •  •  Seekers  of  world  conquest, 
j-cu  shall  go  no  further  •  •  *  This  is  the 
time  for  prevention  of  attack  Upon  our 
naval  and  air  patrol  falls  the  duty  of  main- 
taining the  American  policy  of  freedom  of 
the  seas — now  " 

On  Thursday  of  this  week.  In  his  messaee 
to  Congress  requesting  permission  to  arm 
merchant  ve.^sels.  the  President  ccnclvided  an 
effective  statement  of  his  case  m  this  lan- 
guage. "We  intend  to  maintain  the  policy  r  f 
protecting  the  freedom,  of  the  seas  against 
domination  bv  any  foreign  power  which  has 
become  crazed  with  a  desire  to  control  the 
world  We  shall  do  so  with  all  our  strength, 
and  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  mmd." 


Vp  to  d'ite.  25  peicent  cf  the  m.erchant 
thit'piiit:  m  existence  at  the  cirbreak  of  the 
w.i.'  l.aa  been  sunk,  sonic  cl  it  neutral 
s.'iiip.ng.  much  of  it  shipping  of  small  coun- 
nie-'th^it  d.d  not  wish  tc  participate  in  or  to 
be  ailLCtjci  by  the  war  in  any  way. 

The  recent  Sinking  of  the  frei5,hter  /.  C. 
Wh.ite  In  the  Scuth  Atlantic  brought  to  8 
the  num'ier  of  Am^nican  ships  that  have  been 
sr.i.k  to  date  in  World  War  No.  2.  By  the  way. 
we  ic.-t  about  30  ships  m  the  first  World  War 
beiore  we  became  actually  engaged.  However, 
it  isn't  the  number  of  ships  lost,  but  the  man- 
ner m  which  they  are  lost  that  involves  a 
nanon  In  war.  All  of  these  things  give  im- 
mecL-ite  interest  and  concern  to  this  subject 
of  lr..edom  of  the  seas 

Oii  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  a 
freighter  on  the  high  seas,  as  much  as  a 
freiihtcr  on  the  highways,  would  have  a  right 
to  go  lus  way  unmolested.  Outside  of  terri- 
ton.il  Winters  certainly  no  nation  owns  any 
part  of  the  ocean,  and  one  nation  has  as  much 
rUht  t  J  r:5  use  as  does  any  other  nation,  unless 
we  rt^crt  to  the  ancient  theory  that  might 
makes  right.  Certainly  no  one  can  dispute 
the  prcpcsiticn  that  if  terms  and  conditions 
are  to  be  imposed  upon  the  use  cf  the  seas 
they  ought  to  apply  equally  to  all  countries. 
However,  for  hundred.-,  of  years,  by  hundreds 
of  treaties,  the  nations  of  the  world,  honestly 
and  otherwise,  have  tried  to  establL^h  rules 
and  enter  ccmpacts  for  the  pearetul  use  of 
the  sea.  Point  2  of  Wnodrcw  Wil.^on's  14 
points  called  for  "absolute  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion upon  the  sea-  outside  territorial  waters 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  excep'  a.-  the  seas 
may  be  closed  In  whole  or  m  part  by  inter- 
national action  for  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national covenants " 

Point  7  of  the  Roosevelt -Churehill  8-polnt 
peace  basis  declares,  "Such  a  peace  should 
enable  all  men  to  traverse  the  high  seas  ai^d 
the  oceans  without  hindrance." 

Directly  or  indirectly,  freedom  of  the  seas 
has  figured  in  all  wars  fought  by  the  Amer- 
ican p^ODle.  The  Navigation  Act  of  George 
III.  restricting  colonial  trade  upon  the  seas, 
was  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  No  sooner  had  our  iiidepend- 
ence  been  established  than  we  became  serl- 
ou.<!y  involved  with  both  the  French  and  the 
Enali-h  over  frced...m  of  the  seas.  Our  first 
Navy  was  built  m  the  early  1800's  to  fight 
French  privateers  who  preyed  upon  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  was  then  used  against  the 
English  in  the  War  of  1812  for  largely  the 
same  reason.  Concerning  this  war.  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State,  said, 
"Tae  impressment  of  our  seamen,  the  ille- 
gal bliickades,  as  exemplified  more  particu- 
larly by  the  Orders  In  Council,  were  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the   war." 

In  1801  we  began  our  undeclared  war  with 
the  Barbary  pirates,  somettm.es  called  the 
war  with  Triptjli  This  was  fought  entirely 
to  preserve  fr.^edom  of  the  seas.  Indirectly. 
freed' im  of  the  seas  was  an  issue  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Even  In  the  Civil 
War  this  i.=?ue  came  near  causing  war  be- 
tween the  Union  and  Great  Britain,  the 
controversy  arising  over  the  Ma.son-Slidell 
affair,  in  which  the  Uni-  n  forces  removed 
Confederate  emis.-aries  Mason  ^»d  Slidell 
from,  a  British  ship  on  the  high  seas.  These 
gpiuKmcn  were  later  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish, taecau-e  Mr  Lm-i-.!:!  recognized  that 
freedom  of  the  seas  had  been  violated. 
j  Beyond  question  it  was  German  interfer- 
!  ence  with  our  rights  on  the  sea  that  caused 
'  our  entrance  into  W\irld  War  No.  1.  And 
today  it's  again  the  freedom  cf  the  seas  that 
seem^  m.ost  likely  to  push  u=  into  the  war 
aeamst  the  Nazis  The  trouble  always  starts 
wlien  a  nation  at  war  interferes  with  neutral 
or  nonbelligerent  commerce.  If  all  countries 
at  war  had  absolute  risht  to  remove  from 
the  sea  all  the  commerce  detrimental  to 
their  interests,  neutral  trade  and  commerce 
would  generally  be  destroyed,  and  a  neutral 
nation  would  often  suffer,  m  tr:ide.  a:  least, 


more  sev^ely  than  would  a  belligerent  na- 
tion. It'^the  old  problem  of  the  innocent 
having  toj  pay  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty. 
What,  theTi,  are  the  rules  of  the  game;  what 
are  the  ri|hts  on  the  sea  by  which  a  neutral 
nation  is  p  be  governed? 

Rule  N^.  1.  the  first  law  laid  down  by  the 
internatioinal  lawmakers,  the  fundamental 
principle  ihat  is  always  being  changed  and  to 
which  a  ticusantl  exceptions  have  been  made. 
Is  the  old  maxim,  "free  ships  make  free  goods." 
Literally  Construed,  this  would  mean  that  a 
neutral  skip  flying  a  neutral  flag  could  not 
be  molesttd  whatever  It  carried  on  board  and 
whatever  [its  destination.  Now  the  two  big 
e.xceptionk  to  this  rule,  that  "free  ships  make 
free  goods."  and  the  ones  over  which  most 
fighting  l^s  been  done,  are,  first,  exceptions  as 
to  contraband,  second,  exceptions  as  to 
blockade. 

From  ttie  beginning  nations  have  said  that 
free  ship^  did  not  make  free  goods  if  such 
goods  werte  contraband  of  war.  What  is  cor- 
traband  aoods? 

In  1779  our  treaty  plan,  later  accepted  and 
recognize^  by  most  nations,  defined  contra- 
band goocls  to  be  arms,  munitions,  war  sup- 
plies, and!  horses.  If  this  rule  were  today  uni- 
versally recognized,  we  could  ship  to  England, 
to  Germany,  or  tq,  any  occupied  country  In 
our  own  boats  anything  In  the  world  except 
arms,  miinitlons.  jvar  supplies,  and  horses. 
Of  coursf  horses  Uave  today  become  trucks, 
tractors,  putomcbiles.  airplanes,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  mechanical  devices  used  in  the 
grim  ^rts  of  war. 

Exception  No.  2  to  the  old  maxim  that 
"free  shits  make  free  goods,"  Is  the  rule  or 
rules  of  fclockade.  In  the  early  dawn  of  in- 
ternational law  nations  generally  agreed  that 
where  cnp  belligerent  blockaded  another  bel- 
ligerent's pert,  neutral  commerce  could  not 
pass  thflough  the  blockade  To  make  a 
blockade  legal  under  International  law,  na- 
tions generally  have  agreed  that  two  things 
should  efist:  (1)  an  actual  blockade  should 
take  plaoje,  that  is,  the  blockaded  area  should 
be  guard|ed  or  policed  by  enemy  vessels,  and 
(2)  that  a  notice  of  this  blockade  should  be 
given  to  the  neutrals. 

In  181  j  the  British  defined  a  legal  blockade 
In  this  language:  "That  particular  ports  must 
be  actually  Invested,  and  previous  warning 
given  to  vessels  actually  bound  to  them  not 
to  enter."  After  defining  a  legal  blockade, 
the  Britteh  proceeded  to  Ignore  the  same,  and 
simply  tt  issue  orders  In  council  saying  that 
certain  areas  of  the  French  coast  were  block- 
aded. Ttils  Is  known  as  a  "paper  blockade." 
At  the  sftme  time  the  French,  In  retaliation 
for  the  ^rltlsh  paper  blockade,  began  to  prey 
upon  Arrferlcan  commerce.  Thus,  In  the  early 
1800's.  aa  heretofore  mentioned,  we  came  near 
getting  Into  war  first  with  the  French  and 
later  dicj  get  into  war  with  the  English  be- 
cause eaich  changed  the  rules  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  as  pertained  to  blockade,  and  each 
sought  to  enforce  these  rules  against  Amer- 
ican conjmerce. 

It's  atnazing  how  near  history  came  to 
exactly  repeating  this  performance  In  1914-17. 
In  this  feriod.  Instead  of  Its  being  a  French- 
English  war,  it  was  a  German-English  war 
that  ini^olved  our  rights  and  privileges.  In 
1914  th«  English  sought  to  blockade  Ger- 
many. As  required  by  International  law. 
they  gaT»e  the  world  notice  of  such  blockade. 
Tiiey  alto  complied  with  rule  No.  2  as  to 
blockade  and  placed  on  the  sea  a  sufficient 
force  to  police  the  blockaded  area  and  to 
make  tlje  blockade  effective.  However,  they 
immediately  violated  the  rules  of  contraband, 
or  charged  the  rules  of  contraband,  to  in- 
clude fiodstufls  and  manufactured  articles 
of  all  Hinds  destined  to  the  enemy.  They 
Justified  this  by  saying  food,  clothes,  etc.. 
were  jujt  as  useful  to  the  Germans  as  muni- 
tions of  war. 

The  Germans  then  violated  the  rules  of  war 
as  to  bolth  blockade  and  contraband.  Having 
no  effective   force  to  place  on  the  sea.  they 
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simply  declared  a  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles  and  gave  notic*.-  to  the  world  that  ships 
entering  such  area  would  be  sunk  by  sub- 
marine. Not  only  was  this  a  100-percent  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  cf  blockade,  they  went  even 
further  and  insistec  upon  a  right  to  sink 
Without  notice.  E\en  In  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Main  enemy  ships  first  apprehended 
and  searched  neutral  vessels  before  sinking 
them.  If  such  neutral  vessel  In  fact  carried 
no  contraband  of  war.  It  was  not  sunk  or 
captured 

The  books  contain  thousands  cf  cases  in- 
volving interpretations  of  the  rules  of  con- 
traband and  blcckade.  cases  attempting  to 
define  these  famous  exceptions  to  the  "free 
ships  make  free  gocds"  doctrine  Time  will 
not  permit  further  discussion.  This  pertinent 
observation  .seems  in  point,  however.  The 
rules  of  the  game  appear  to  be  written  by  the 
strong  nations  In  the  light  of  their  own  selfish 
interest  while  invi  Ived  in  war 

Freedom  of  the  seas  would  become  a  myth 
and  neutral  commerce  would  be  safe  nowhere 
In  the  world  If  nations  willingly  submitted 
to  the  decrees  and  actions  cf  other  countries 
at  war  It's  a  sad  reflection  on  civilization, 
but  rules  of  international  law  seem  to  have 
been  rules  of  International  expediency  Per- 
haps the  reason  Germany  dues  not  spill  poi- 
son gas  and  disease  germ.s  on  the  heads  of 
the  British  Is  the  fear  that  the  British  would 
In  turn  spill  poison  gas  and  disease  germs 
upon  thini.  If  our  rights  upon  the  seas  are 
to  be  respected,  such  respect  will  come 
through  fear  by  our  enemies  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  violation  of  these  rights. 

This  thought  In  conclusion,  international 
laws  will  never  become  laws  of  international 
Justice  until  declared  by  international  agree- 
ment. Interpreted  by  an  International  court, 
enforced  by  an  international  constabulary, 
established  and  supported  by  an  international 
association  of  the  nations  cf  the  world  The 
World  Ccurt  and  the  League  of  Nations  fol- 
lowing the  first  World  War  were  civilization's 
first  feeble  efforts  In  the  direction  of  Interna- 
tlcnal  accoid  Perhaps  from  their  ashes  will 
yet  arise  a  new  order  to  restrain  the  selfl?h 
lust  and  passions  cf  men  and  guide  the  steps 
of  the  nations  in  paths  cf  peace. 


Approp-'ir-tinns   Are   Nc}   Munitions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

c.  1   1.1...  h;l.a.s- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  15.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me 
call  till'  attention  of  those  who  criticize 
tho  67  who  voted  against  placing  another 
$6,000,000,000  at  tho  di.spo.'^al  of  the  Pres- 
ident— a  large  part  cf  which  many  will 
admit  i.s  wasted:  some  of  which  not  a  few 
contend  will  be  used  for  pohtical  pur- 
poses—to  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
appropriations  in  this  day  and  age  do  not 
mean  munitions. 

Yesterday's  papers  carry  the  statement 
th-it  the  President  i.s  cheering  Russia  on 
Its  way  by  announcing  that  American  aid 
will  soon  be  at  its  disposal. 

The  difSculty,  in  fact  the  impossibility, 
of  getting  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
munitions  to  Russia  within  the  next  few 
months  is  shewn  by  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  yesterday.  It 
reads  as  follows: 


Whatever  munlttcns  we  may  make  for  Rus- 
sia, we  cannot  deliver  them"  In  significant 
quantities.     The  ror.ds  are  not  open. 

The  British  lost  the  natural  trade  route 
into  Russia  when  they  lost  Greece.  The  Nazis 
hold  the  keys  to  the  Dardanelles.  On  the 
ncrthern  front.  Archantiel  is  icebcund  and 
difficult  of  success,  and  Murmansk  has  been 
cut  cff  by  the  F.nnish  advance.  The  only 
roads  remaining  to  the  senders  of  Ru'sian 
a.«istance  run  thousands  of  miles  across  the 
.«ea  and  more  thousands  of  miles  into  the 
back  door  of  Russia  by  railroads  that  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  such  by  American 
standards. 

The  lesser  of  the  two  rail  routes  which 
arc  open  Is  that  through  Iran,  now  under 
Joint  British  and  Ru.s£ian  occupation.  Given 
6  months,  a  hundred  new  locomotives  and 
3.000  freight  cars,  all  of  which  would  have 
to  be  manufactured  In  Great  Britain  or  Amer- 
ica, a  tran.'portation  expert  at  Teheran,  the 
Iranian  capital,  told  E  R  Noderer  of  the 
Tribune's  foreign  staff,  daily  deliveries  over 
this  rail  route  might  be  boosted  to  1.500 
or  2.000  tons  dallv  That  tonnage  is  little 
more  than  a  single,  good-sized  American 
freight  train  will  handle.  With  the  pres.  nt 
equipment  It  Is  Imprsslble  to  m.ove  more  than 
a  hundred  tons  at  a  time  over  the  steep 
mountain  grades  Thle  Is  the  load  for  two 
good-slLPd  American  box  cars.  There  is  stiU 
a  250  mile  gap  In  this  railroad,  and  work  en 
this  section  has  been  completely  disrupted  by 
the  Russians  themselves,  who  have  filled  their 
occupied  zone  with  communistic  agents  and 
made  any  commercial  or  Industrial  activity 
virtually  impossible 

The  other  road  to  Moscow  runs  across  the 
Paclflc  to  Vladivostok  and  then  some  5.700 
miles  along  the  Trans-Siterian  railroad  The 
roacUis  largely  single  track  The  equipment 
Is  poor  by  American  standards  and  in  poor 
condition.  Aside  from  failings  in  equipment 
and  the  roadbed,  other  factors  limit  the  use 
of  the  Treas-Siberian  One  is  port  facilities 
for  unloading  ships  at  Vladivostok  and  the 
terminal  facilities  for  the  loading  of  trains 
there.  Neither  is  extensive.  A  second  and 
perhaps  more  Imponant  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  with  the  loss  of  wheat  and  coal  in 
the  Ukraine,  a  large  part  of  the  equipment 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  wlU  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  used  to  haul  Siberian  wheat 
and  coal  from  the  great  Kuznetz  basin  to 
whatever  portion  cf  European  Russia  the 
Soviets  succeed  In  holding. 

The  value  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad 
con  largely  be  judged  by  Imagining  how  large 
an  army  could  he  sustained  If  It*  arms  had 
to  be  landed  at  Savannah,  Ga  ,  hauled  by 
single  track  railroad  to  Seattle,  and  thence 
southward  to  San  Diego  That  approximates 
roughly  the  Trans-Siberian  haul,  and  It 
wouldn't  support  a  very  large  army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  diflBculties  do 
not  apply  to  sending  aid  to  Britain  and 
her  o  her  allies.  But  there  is  another 
obstacle  which  jtist  as  eflectively  blocks 
aid  to  Britain.  It  is  one  which  can  easily 
be  removed,  and  until  it  is  removed 
nothing  is  gained  by  giving  the  President 
or  his  satellites  the  taxpayers'  monisy  to 
waste. 

I  refer  now  to  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  our  whole  national-de- 
fense program.  The  O.  P.  M  .  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board,  both  are 
hamstringing  the  defense  program  by  in- 
sisting that  employers  discharge  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  a  union  or  happen 
to  belong  to  one  union  where  another 
union  calls  a  strike  and  shuts  down  the 
plant,  demanding  that  the  nonunion  men 
or  the  men  belonging  to  a  rival  union  be 
dischaiged  before  the  plant  can  again  be 
opened. 


A  urn 


This  administration  no  longer  controls 
the  national-defense  piogrnm.  It  ha- 
shamelessly  and  in  a  cowardiy  \\a\ 
shirked  its  duty  to  the  American  people- 
It  has  yielr"ed  to  the  dem.ands  of  certain 
union  offici:\ls,  and  in  return  for  pohtical 
support  or  becau.^e  of  downiight  coward- 
ice and  the  fear  of  political  reprisals, 
it  is  demanding  that  employers  violate 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  by  com- 
pelling men  to  .ioin  a  union  which  is  not 
the  union  of  their  choice.  When  em- 
ployers refuse,  the  Government,  thrcuyh 
these  agencies,  threatens  to  take  over  the 
plant. 

So  we  find  the  strong  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment compelling  employers  and,  on 
occasion,  employees,  to  violate  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  this  same  administration 
has  insisted  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
now  deny  that  the  action  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board,  in  joining  with 
the  officials  of  a  certain  union  to  deprive 
other  union  men  of  employment,  was  a 
criminal  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  a  similar  practice  still 
prevails. 

When  will  this  administration  return 
to  the  practice  of  obeying  the  :.xv.-  (  f 
granting  to  all  equal  justice  unoti  law? 


Frof.  Max  Ascoli 


EXTENSION    OF  KEM,\RKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   KErHE.-;E.NTAT:VEb 
I 

Wednesday.  October  15.  Vj41 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Ociobrr  6  1941, 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  N-  w 
York  (Mr.  Baldwin]  saw  fit  to  in.^crt  a 
number  of  letters  addres.'^ed  to  me  nlat- 
ing  to  Mr.  Max  Ascoli.  The  letters  which 
were  sent  to  me  have  received  appropri- 
ate replies,  but  my  colleague  did  not  see 
fit  to  print  the  replies  to  these  letters. 
For  the  sake  of  completing  the  record 
may  I  therefore  print  the  replies,  which 
are  as. follows:  i 

JtTLY  25.  1941 
Mr  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong, 

Foreign  Aljairs.  Sen-  York  City. 
My  Dear  Mr    Armstrong:   I  wish  to  thank 

ytu  for  your  letter  of  July  21,  leUting  to  Prof 
M  'X  Ascoli. 

This  Is  one  of  the  many  letters  relating  to 
this  person  in  which  stitemente  were  madt 
both  pro  and  ccn  dealing  with  l>ls  loyalty  to 
the  Cnited  States. 

Your  sut,gestlcn  that  It  Is  ill-fitting  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  arouse  sU.'piclcn  and 
hate  against  American  citizen*  of  foreign 
birth  is  perfectly  prcptr,  but  if  fou  will  read 
the  remarks  from  which  you  drpw  this  con- 
clusion, you  will  see  that  no  sqch  inference 
can  possibly  t>e  placed  en  the  p»iport  of  my 
speech,  nor  was  there  any  such  inttntlon  •  On 
the  contrary,  in  tiie  very  spetch  |n  question  I 
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have  commended  other  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  for  their  contributions  to  this  country 
and  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

If  you  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  my  remarks 
about  Professor  Ascoll  are  unjustified,  I  shall 
appreciate  it  If  you  will  let  me  have  such 
material  as  might  be  pertinent,  so  that  I  can 
give  It  the  proper  publicity. 
Very  truly  yours. 

S.\mi:el  Dickstzin. 


New  York  City,  July  17,  1941. 

CH.-kRtES   BfRI.I.N-CHAM,   ESQ., 

New  York  City. 

My  DtLKR  Mr  BtjRLiNGHAM:  I  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  11,  In  which  you  ex- 
press your  views  concerning  Max  Ascoli,  and 
wish  to  assure  you  that  during  the  score  of 
years  that  I  have  served  In  Congress,  I  have 
never  closed  my  door  to  any  views  or  pre- 
cluded anyone's  standing  simply  because 
some  person  or  other  might  have  been  of  an 
opinion  different  from  my  own. 

If  you  feel  that  Mr.  Ascoli  did  not  deserve 
the  criticism  leveled  against  him  In  my 
speech  and  If  you  will  see  fit  to  give  me 
proof  as  to  his  activities  and  views,  I  shall 
be  more  than  glad  to  give  It  such  publicity 
as  might  be  desirable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SAMtTEL  Dickstzin. 


Nfw  York  City,  July  17,  1941. 
Miss  Dorothy  Thompson, 

South  Pomfret,  Vt. 

Dear  Miss  Thompson:  I  am  glad  that  you 
saw  fit  to  write  me  in  connection  with  Max 
Ascoli. 

I  have  received  many  communications 
about  Mr.  Ascoli  both  pro  and  con,  and  wish 
to  assure  you  that  It  is  not  my  Intention 
to  brand  anyone  as  a  Fascist  or  Communist, 
unless  proof  to  that  effect  comes  my  way. 

In  my  congressional  activities  of  over  a 
score  of  years.  I  have  given  every  view  the 
proper  hearing,  and  have  from  time  to  time 
been  criticized  or  praised  as  the  case  might 
be  for  public  utterances  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

If  you   have   any  further  proof  as   to   Mr. 
Ascoli's  character,  or  the  Mazzlni  Society  with 
which  he  is  associated.  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased  to  receive  it  from  you. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Samuel  Dickstein. 


Nrw  York  City.  August  1,  1941. 
Mr.  UlRic  Bell. 

Chairman,  fxi'rufire  Board  of  the 

Fight  for  Freedom  Committee,  Inc., 
Seic  York  City. 
Dear  Mr    Bell:  I  have  your  letter  of  July 
28.  relating  to  Dr.  Max  Ascoll 

Your  letter  is  full  of  generalities  and  does 
not  contain  any  details  upon  which  anybody 
could  act  Since,  however,  you  undertake 
the  defense  of  Dr  Ascoli  and  seem  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  my  statements  concerning  him,  I 
suggest  that  you  come  to  see  me  on  Friday, 
Aiigu.-^t  9,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
when  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down  and  discuss 
tlie  matter  with  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Samuel  Dickstein. 

Mr.  Spt-aker,  I  believe  these  answers 
are  self-explanatory,  and  needless  to  say, 
none  of  the  persons  to  whom  these  letters 
were  addressed,  saw  fit  to  present  to  me 
any  evidence  in  this  matter,  and  even 
today  in  the  Congression.^l  Record,  all 
we  find  IS  generalities. 

Yo'a  will  note  that  m  my  letter  to  Miss 
Thompson.  I  said: 

If  you  have  any  fur.'r.er  proof  as  tc  Mr. 
AscoU's  character  or  tlie  Mazzini  Society  with 


which  he  Is  associated.  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased  to  receive  it  from  you. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bell,  I  requested 
that  he  call  to  see  me  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, but  Mr.  Bell  never  saw  fit  to  do  so. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-XTTVES 


Tuesday.  October  14.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
forty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
California  State  Federation  of  Labor,  a 
national-defense  resolution  was  approved 
which  Is  well  worthy  of  incorporation  in 
the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
legislative  body  because  of  its  timely  na- 
ture and  patriotic  intent. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
and  to  the  country,  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  membership  that  it  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Concres- 
sioN.AL  Record  as  a  part  of  my  instant 
remarks. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  a  victory  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  the 
present  war  would  constitute  a  fatal  blow 
to  democracy  all  over  the  world,  and 

Whereas  from  their  Internal  actions  the 
German  and  Italian  Governments  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  savage  enemies  of 
organized  labor;    and 

Whereas  only  with  a  defeat  of  the  A.x:s  can 
there  be  any  hope  that  various  social  gains, 
painfully  establi.^hed  since  the  last  war.  can 
be  maintained:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  call  on  tiie 
National  Government  to  take  any  steps 
thought  wise  by  the  administration,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Ccngress,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Army 
Cliief  of  Staff,  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  and 
other  respon.-:ble  agencies,  to  icecp  at  its 
maximum  efficiency  the  United  S'ates  Army, 
Navy,  and  defense  program:  and  be  it  further 

Resolied,  That  this  convention  urge  and 
support  whatever  action  is  deemed  necessary 
by  the  administration  to  make  sure  that 
American  aid  reaches  its  intended  destina- 
tiT-n;  and  b'   it  further 

Rc-olrcd,  That  th:.^  con: ent:un  pledge  it- 
se.f  t3  the  moral  unity  demanded  by  an  un- 
limited national  emergency:  and  be  it  further 

Received.  That  copies  of  th:s  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
the  ccnstituvut  menib  rs  of  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State ^ 

M:'.  Speaker,  the  resolution  \va.=  p:e- 
senrcd  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Ar.'hony 
Noriega  in  behalf  of  the  Mc'ion  P  cure 
Projectionists    Union,   No.    162,    of    San 


Fi-ancisco,  Calif.    Approved  by  the  com- 
mittee  on   resolutions,    it    was   adopted 

unanimously. 


Resolution    of    Federation    of   Republican 
Women's     Clubs,     Second     District     of 

Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF    UISSOUIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Octnhcr  15.  1941 


RESOLUTION   ADOPTED  OCTOBER    4     1''51 


Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  Federation  of  Republican 
Women'.s  Clubs  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri,  in  their  con- 
vention assembled  on  October  4,  1941. 

Our  Women's  Republican  Clubs  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  have  rendered  great 
service,  and  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  present  the  following: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Federation  of  Re- 
publican  Women's  Clubs  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Missouri,  in  conven- 
tion assembled: 

1  That  we  vigorously  condemn  the  un- 
warranted waste  of  precious  time  with  which 
the  political  maneuvering  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt and  his  satellites  have  hampered  the  de- 
fense program  of  the  Nation. 

2.  We  deplore  and  condemn  the  wasteful 
squandering  of  billions  of  dollars  on  Imprac- 
tical New  Deal  quack  nostrums  while  the 
people  gtoan  under  the  greatest  tax  burden 
ever  known,  and  the  Nation  needs  every  dol- 
lar for  defense. 

3.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  action  of 
Missouri's  Republican  representatives  In  Con- 
gress. Hon.  Phil  A  Bennett,  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. Hon.  Dewey  Short,  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, and  Hon.  Walter  Ploeser.  of  the  Twelfth 
District,  who  voted  to  keep  faith  witli  the 
men  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion, anfl  used  their  vote  and  influence  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  service. 

4  We  believe  that  our  organization  can 
best  sene  the  Republican  Party,  and  the 
State  aiKl  Nation  in  this  emergency,  to  the 
best  advantage,  by  maintaining  a  strong  and 
vigorous  organization  of  our  own.  To  that 
end.  we  urge  every  club  in  the  district  to 
make  an  unprecedented  drive  for  new  mem- 
bers, to  t>e  completed  by  December  1  We 
also  recommend  that  a  program  be  adopted 
which  wlli  insure  the  payment  of  all  dues  by 
December  15. 

5  In  the  passing  of  Hon  E  H  Winter.  Mis- 
souri hap  lost  a  distirguislied  citizen,  and 
the  Republican  Party  one  of  Us  finest  leaders. 
Edward  H.  Winter  has  b3en  a  continuous 
source  tt  inspiration  to  the  Republican 
women's  clubs  of  the  Second  District,  and 
we  shall  always  cherish  his  memory  and  ap- 
preciate his  gocd  work. 

Mrs.  Heber  Nations. 

Chairman 
Mrs    Fred  G    Schwab, 
Mrs    M    J    Alderman. 
Committee  on  Resolutiona. 
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Priorities  and  Defense 


IXTLNSION  OF  FIEMARI^ 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FCUD 

or    CALIFX3BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\T:S 


Wediicsdci    O^ '  ber  15.  1941 


R.^DIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    DONALD  M. 


Mi .  THOMAc  F.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  therein 
an  address,  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Donald  M  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Priori- 
ties Division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management.  This  address,  relating  to 
priorities  for  national  defense,  was  broad- 
cast ever  station  KMTR.  of  Los  Angeles, 
as  part  of  a  program  of  the  Cal'fomia 
Porum  of  the  Air.  Sunday.  October  12, 
1941. 

Th.c  address  follows: 

The  word  '"priorities"  has  taken  on  great 
significance  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
You  have  heard  a  lot  about  them,  and  I 
think  you  will  hear  a  lot  more  about  them 
In  the  future.  They  arc  going  to  become  a 
very  personal  factor  in  the  daily  lives  of  the 
average  man  and  average  woman  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  nothing  very  mysterious  about  the 
priorities  system  that  the  Government  has 
set  up.  Naturally,  there  are  a  good  many  Is- 
sues involved,  that  touch  practically  every 
phase  of  our  national  economy  But  the 
Underlying  Idea  is  as  Pimple  as  ABC. 

I  like  to  define  priorities  as  seeing  that  first 
things  come  first.  Tlils  means  that  what- 
ever is  needed  for  defense — whether  it  be 
planes  or  tanks  or  guns  or  ships — gets  a 
priority  rating— Is  given  right-of-way  over 
things  that  this  country  can  do  without. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  country  can  safely 
do  without  many  things.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed for  so  long  a  time  to  luxuries  that 
we  have  forgotten  that  in  times  of  emer- 
gency a  people  must  live  simply,  without 
frills  or  furbelows.  In  ordinary  times,  fancy 
things  are  In  the  cards,  but  these  days,  the 
United  States  must  be  fancy-free.  We  must 
forget  the  more  luxuriant  daj-s — the  waste- 
ful thirties — when  our  peacetime  economy 
was  geared  for  peacetime  needs;  when  we 
used  tons  of  steel  for  bridges,  tons  of  rubber 
for  automobile  tires  and  tennis  balls  and 
rubber  boot^:  bales  and  bales  of  silk  for 
women's  stockings  and  men's  neckties;  tons 
of  aluminum  for  kitchen  pots  and  pans  and 
fancy  ashtrays. 

It  was  all  rlpht  then  to  u.se  so  much  of 
those  materials  for  those  thinfjs.  Only  a  very 
small  amount  of  those  materials  was  needed 
for  military  needs 

But  for  a  year  and  a  half  we  have  been 
confronted  with  f  n  emergency  that  has  called 
for  immediate  expansion  of  our  military  pnd 
naval  equipment  The  entire  p'cture  has 
been  ch.inpcd.  Steel  Is  needed  mere  for  ships 
than  fcr  brldres;  rubber  is  needed  more  for 
Army  trucks  thar  tennis  balls;  silk  Is  needed 
mere  for  pR-nclutes  than  for  the  latest 
fafhions,  and  aluminum  must  build  our 
planes  rather  than  make  our  gadgets. 

And  so  we  hav?  our  cho;ce.  We  can  con- 
tinue manufacturing  the  enjoyable  but  un- 
Impcrtant  items  cf  life,  such  as  rubber  hunt- 
ing beets  and  tennis  balls,  and  let  defense 
go  hang,  or  we  ctm  channel  that  rubber  for 
military  needs,  for  wheels  to  make  our  Army 
trucks  roll  speediiy  along.     We  can  continue 


to  u=e  our  aluminum  to  make  our  percolators 
shine  in  our  kitchens  and  let  defense  go  hang, 
or  devote  that  aluminum  to  build  fcur-en- 
gine  bombers. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  We  have 
our  choice.  We  either  supply  the  women 
with  silk  stockings,  or  our  aviators  w.th  para- 
chutes.    We  haven't  the  material  to  do  both. 

The  American  people  know  this,  and  they 
have  made  their  choice,  as  they  have  always 
made  their  choice  when  they  had  to  tighttn 
their  belts  another  notch  In  the  face  of  an 
emergency.  Some  might  wonder  why  it  is 
that  a  rich  country  like  America  has  not 
enough  materials  for  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary needs.  We  must  remember  that  a  great 
many  of  our  must  essential  raw  materials 
that  we  took  so  much  for  granUd  in  the  good 
old  carefree  days — things  like  cork,  rubber, 
tin,  silk,  to  mention  only  a  few  that  you 
knew  about — ti^ose  came  to  us  from  overseas 
in  ships.  But  today  many  of  tiiose  ships  are 
now  being  used  for  war  purposes,  and  many 
of  those  ships  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  That  is  one  answer,  one  true  answer, 
that  I  can  give  you  to  explain  the  shortage  of 
materials.  It  is  not  tlie  only  reason.  We 
Americans  have  been  careless  and  profligate 
With  the  things  we  had.  Life  was  an  easy, 
carefree  party  to  us  for  too  long  a  time.  We 
dug  into  our  piles  of  raw  materials  with  no 
thought  of  the  future,  with  no  prophet  to 
tell  us  that  an  emergency  would  arise  to  tax 
our  very  valuable  resources. 

That  emergency  is  here.  We  must  stop 
wasting.  We  mutt  conserve  what  resources 
we  have. 

Perhap»  I  should  give  you  an  example  of 
the  huge  amount  of  raw  materials  we  need 
in  this  emergency,  so  thai  you  will  have  a 
better  idea  of  why  we  must  conserve.  Just 
the  hull  of  a  35.000-ton  battleship  alone 
takes  as  much  iron  and  steel  as  24  000  auto- 
mobiles. Consider  that  for  a  moment.  It 
Is  patently  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  if 
we  are  to  have  that  one  battlesliip,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  use  that  steel  for  those  24.000 
pleasure  cars.  I  am  sure  that  every  American 
listening  to  ray  voice,  if  asked  what  he  would 
rather  use  that  metal  for.  those  automobiles 
or  that  one  battleship,  would  answer,  "The 
battleship   comes   first." 

That  is  what  we  mean  by  priorities  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  first  things  first.  We 
are  all  beelnning  to  tighten  cur  belts  a  little, 
and  do  without  some  cf  the  things  we're  used 
to.  Sacrifices  tc  strengthen  our  country  have 
never  injured  the  American  people.  We've 
got  to  cut  down  on  our  free-for-all  consump- 
tion of  essential  materials.  We've  get  to  stop 
manufacturing  those  extra  cars  and  those 
extra  coffee  percolators.  We've  get  to  dis- 
tribute the  steel  and  the  aluminum  to  the 
places  where  they  are  most  necessary. 

That  is  where  the  Job  of  the  Supply,  Pri- 
orities and  Allocations  Board  comes  in.  The 
S.  P.  A.  B.  is  the  traffic  cop  In  this  emer- 
gency. There  are  mere  plea.'-ant  Jobs,  but 
not  more  vitally  necessary  Jobs.  We  can't 
allow  the  traffic  of  defense  to  become  snarled 
end  bottlenecked  at  the  crossing.  We  must 
control  raw  materials  by  allowing  defense 
industries  what  they  need,  and  restricting 
those  materials  to  Industries  less  essential 
to  defense. 

I  will  be  frank.  To  allot  materialss  such 
as  steel  and  rubber  to  one  manufacturer, 
and  to  cut  down  on  the  supply  to  another 
manufacturer,  will,  of  necessity,  work  hard- 
ships on  a  good  many  people.  It  will  take  a 
great  deal  cf  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
everyone  for  this  priorities  plan  to  succeed. 
It  is  going  to  mean  sacrifices  en  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  We 
are  trying  to  make  this  control  as  fair  and 
as*  reasonable  as  possible.  But  the  military 
needs  ef  the  United  States  must  come  first. 
There  are  no  two  ways  about  that  either. 

You  who  listen  to  me  must  prepare  for 
greater  and  greater  sacrifices.  Those  sacri- 
fices will  not  compare  to  the  sacrifices  that 
our  aijcestors  made  to  perpetuate  liberty  on 
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this  continent.  They  will  be  paltry  s^.tri- 
fices.  really.  comi:ared  to  wl;at  ether  genera- 
tious  have  made  m  the  pn$i.  Ycu  mny  not 
get  thai  new  car  you  have  been  planning  on. 
Your  wile  may  have  to  do  *ithcut  thut  new 
set  of  aluminum  k.tcheuw«rc.  Priorities  are 
going  to  take  SLlk  hosiery  away  from  your 
daughter,  and  when  your  12-y(ar-cld  son  atiis 
why  his  bicycle  hasn't  shining,  chromium 
trimmings,  tell  him  he  is  btlplug  defense  by 
doing  without  the  frills. 

We  are  all  pulUng  together  in  the  same 
direction,  and  our  defense  e0ort  w.li  succeed. 
Priorities  will  help  our  defense  effort  succeed. 
Better  to  accept  our  miujf  Biicnficcs  new.  tj 
that  our  defense  effort  succeeds,  than  f.-.i.  to 
build  an  impregnable  defense  and  have  p; Kil- 
ties dictated  to  us  wiihouc  any  democratic 
choice  In  the  matter. 

That  will  not  happen.  We  are  siumg  u:.d 
we  are  doing  without,  so  that  we  will  !...ve 
weapons  to  fight  fcr  somethiiig  well  w.ith 
saving — something  we  cannot  do  withcut. 

I  am  sure  all  of  y    i;  ki.^  w  uha:  ti.a-.  is. 


Tightening  of  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or    CAI.IFX  RNIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. STIVES 


W,c!\i,dci    Or'  brr  15.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRE::^S  BY  HON    M    S    SZYMCZAK 


Mr  THOMAS  F  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  con.«-c::t  t^  txttnd  my 
remarks  in  the  Recced  I  ir.c'.iid  th-  rem 
an  address  by  Gov.  M  S.  SE:.:r.czak.  cl  the 
Board  of  G-vernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.-tem. 

This  splendid  addros';  wa?  bi(iadc;i.->t 
Tuesday  evening.  Octobtr  7.  1541  on  the 
California  Forum  vf  the  Air.  cvr-r  KMTR, 
of  Los  Angeles. 

The  address  foilcw-; 

You  doubtless  know  why  tiie  anti-infiation 
battle  Is  on;  you  knew  that  our  country  is 
spending  enormous  sums  of  money  li  r  de- 
fense for  ourselves  and  the  Allies;  y(  u  k;.(  w 
that  more  and  more  people  arc  flnd.ng  jobs— 
that  there  are  not  only  more  pcple  working 
but  more  money  in  pay  envelopes.  A  va.<-t 
new  stream  of  buying  power  Is  thus  puur.ng 
over  the  Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plies of  many  kinds  of  goods  are  running 
short.  Defense  requirements  nm  only  need 
the  materials  from  which  many  cf  the  g'>;cis 
that  you  and  I  are  accustomed  to  buying  are 
made,  but  also  more  and  more  our  indus- 
trial plants  and  cur  wo^ke^^^  are  being  turned 
frtm  the  production  of  civilian  goods  to  the 
production  of  planes,  guns,  munitions,  ships, 
etc. 

To  emphasize  this  even  more  plainly,  there 
are  more  and  more  buyer."^  in  the  market  ard 
there  aro  less  and  less  goods  to  go  around. 
Therefore,  only  one  thing  aan  happen — the 
prices  of  the  gcxjds  availabla  will  be  bid  up 
to  ever  higher  ard  higher  levtls.  unless  some- 
body does  srmething  about  it  and  does  some- 
thing afc-)ut  It  In  time  THat  somebody  la 
the  Government,  for  it  reprefcents  us  all.  col- 
lectively Tlie  Government  can — and  it  is 
already  in  action — draw  off  some  cf  thif  swol- 
len Etrea  n  of  buying  prwcr  by  taxation,  par- 
ticularly by  income  and  txcess-prcfits  taxe«, 
which  are  based  on  the  eqaitable  principle 
of  the  ability  to  pay  It  can  drew  off  mere 
potential  buying  power  by  borrowing  savings 
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of  aU  grc'jpi.  big  and  little;  hence,  the  de- 
Icnse  savir.gi  bonds,  which  enable  us  to  help 
pay  fcr  d:f^n:e  2r.d  to  store  up  tiiying  pcvrer 
for  the  !utu:-e,  when  our  plants  can  again 
turn  out  g:;ccl;  for  c.vilian  use,  and  when  we 
shall  have  need  for  seme  form  of  industrial 
acti'.'ity  tc  tal:e  the  place  cf  cur  present  de- 
fense activity,  when  we  shall  need  to  keep  cur 
pla:;ts  and  our  workers  bii?y. 

In  other  fields  where  there  are  acute  short- 
ae;^~,  the  Government  has  had  to  act  as 
epr-cdilv  as  pcj-.sible  to  fix  prices,  to  determine 
priorities — -v.-hich  means  deciding  how  to  dis- 
tribute the  limsttd  supply  of  Important  but 
scarce  metals  and  other  materials  according 
to  the  urgency  cf  the  need  for  It — detente 
coming  first  cf  all.  cf  course. 

But  one  cf  the  greatest  economic  fields  is 
that  cf  credit — credit  of  all  kinds — the  kind 
you  get  or  I  get  when  we  borrow  at  the  bank 
or  at  the  finance  company,  or  when  we  buy 
goods  on  the  installment  plan.  And  it  Is  easy 
to  SCO  that  it  isn't  sufficient  to  draw  off  buying 
power  from  the  market  place  through  Govern- 
ment taxes  and  through  Government  borrow- 
ing if  amounts  thus  drawn  off  can  be  offS3t, 
or  more  than  offset,  by  the  creation  of  new 
buying  power  through  credit. 

In  this  connection,  therefor,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  raised  the  reserve  require- 
meiits  of  member  banks.  While  this  dees  not 
directly  affect  you,  and  while  this,  of  course. 
Is  but  a  small  step  in  itself,  mere  important 
from  a  psychalrgical  than  from  an  immediate 
practical  standpoint.  It  does  signify  a  trend 
toward  dampening  down  excesc^ive  credit  ex- 
pansion by  the  banking  system  of  the  ecu  i- 
try.  It  mean-  that  the  banks  mv.yt  keep 
more  of  their  funds  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  artd  this  in  turn  means  that  the  banks 
will  not  have  quite  so  much  to  lend,  though, 
of  course,  they  still  have  a  great  deal  left  fcr 
that  purpose 

V^'hen  this  action  was  taken,  the  s*a"?ment 
was  made  that,  "The  Treasury  and  the  Beard 
of  Governors  will  continue  to  watch  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  to  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  cf  the  Government  In  their  efforts, 
through  priorities,  allocations,  price  regula- 
tion, and  otherwise,  to  fight  inflation  " 

This  inc'.ud'-'s  recommendations  cf  further 
action  if  necessary  over  bank  reserves. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  directed  by  Executive  order  to  put  out 
(and  it  has  put  cut)  a  regulation  to  tighten 
Installm.ent  or  consumer  credit — to  t.ghten 
up  the  terms  on  which  you  or  I  may  buy 
RUtoniobiles.  refrigerator.-;,  radios,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  a  limited  number  of  other  ar- 
ticles— desirable  articles  that  all  of  us  like 
to  have  and  do  not  like  to  go  without — but 
nevertheless,  articles  that  cannot  be  turned 
out  and  are  not  turned  out  during  this  omer- 
gency  by  plants  and  workers  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  eo  around  while  we  are  pro- 
ducing for  defense 

It  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  you  can  no 
longer  buy  on  time.  It  simply  means  that 
on  certain  articles — articles  piimanly  that 
use  materials  needed  for  defense — you  and  I 
will  have  to  trake  specified  down  paymcr.ts — 
a  third  in  the  case  of  an  automobile — less  In 
all  other  cases  under  the  present  terms  of 
the  reeulation.  And  you  and  I  must  p.^y 
the  rest  in  18  months  on  all  articles  listed, 
and  besides  that,  on  all  cash  installment 
loans  up  to  and  including  a  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  loans  above  a  thousand  dn'lr.rs 
nia:!e  for  the  purpose  of  purchasin^i  (and  se- 
cured by  I  a  listed  article.  Not  very  severe 
term.s.  to  be  stire.  but  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
you  that  the  terms  may  have  to  be  tightened 
an:*.  ir.a>'  h.r.e  t^^cover  more  articles. 

Naturally,  therei'^re  some  who  will  think 
It  IS  rather  hard  not  to  be  able  to  buy  on 
verv  ea'^y  term*  at  a  time  when  they  have  just 
found  a  j-b  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  buy 
what  thev  Inve  for  some  time  needed  cr 
wanted  I  kncv  but  one  answer  to  that,  and 
the  a:.~-.ver  is  the  same  as  ycu  or  I  would 
make  tj  ar.v  young  man  wiio  complained 
that  i:  was  ui.iair  to  ask  him  to  serve  in  our 


armed  forces  jus"   as  he  was  preparing  for  a 
bright  future.     Yes.  it  is  a  sacrihce,  and  sac- 
rifices r.re  r.ct — cciiiict  he  equally  iDr  rne.     We 
can  only  try— try  to  see  th:.t  the  sacrifices  are 
distributed  as  equally  as  is  humanly  possible. 
We  are  all  on  exactly  the  same  footing  when 
it  ccra"=  to  cooperating  in  combating  Infla- 
tion.    For  that,  too,  is  a  fight — a  fight  against 
a    comm:jn    enemy,    the   enemy   that   strikes 
hardest  at  these  cf  small  ni°i'.ns — the  factory 
worker,    the    farmer,    fne    breadwinner,    the 
housc'.vife.  the  great  ma^-ses  cf  our  population. 
Let   us    consider   for   a   moment   what   the 
altiTnative  is,  if  there   i*  no  damper  put  on 
thi-  very  Important  type  of  credit — consumer 
credit — if  it  continues  to  grow  rapidly,  as  It 
has  been   doing  fcr   many   months.     Unless 
some  check  is  put  tipcn  n.  and  other  means 
cf    fighting    inflation    are    also    brought    Into 
acnon.  there  is  no  escape  from  .soaring  prices, 
and  no   thoughtful  American  wants  to  have 
that  happen— wants  to  have  the  millions  of 
Am.er.car.s  who   now   have  steady  Jo'os.   per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while— ^no 
cue    wants    to    see    the^e    workers    exchange 
their  hard-earned  money  for  fewer  and  fewer 
things       It   dcesn't   make   sense,   does  It.  tp 
earn   good   wages   and   have  prices  go  up  so 
high   and  so  fast  that  the  wages  buy  fewer 
and  fewer  goods,  food,  clothing,  necessities  of 
life,  as  well  as  the  extras.     Rather,  if  given 
the   choice,   every   thoughtful   citizen   would 
prefer   to  save   som.e   of   his   income   If   In   so 
dcmg,  if  in   cooperation  with  his  fellow  clt- 
lzen  =  .   stibjcci    to  the  same  regulations,   he 
can  help  v.-ard  off  price  inflation,  and  he  will 
have  laid  by  som.ething  fcr  the  future,  for  a 
time    when    he    and   eve.''ybcdy    else    can    buy 
eoods    that    can    be    produced     m    SMfficient 
quantity   to   m-^ct    the   demands.      And   that 
will  be  when  peace  comes,  when  our  plants 
and  workers  car.  be  tuincd  back  to  normal 
ac*ivity    producir.g    things   of   p°ace    instead 
of  *hings  cf  war 

We  are  happy  to  live  in  a  democracy,  but 
for  a  demiccracy  tc  opera ':e  successfully  public 
understanding  and  cooperation  are  essential, 
and  they  are  essential  if  th?  Government's 
fight  on  inflation  is  to  succeed. 

Tho<:e  of  us  whose  task  it  is  to  work  directly 
on  the  program  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
report  to  you.  to  report  on  what  we  are 
doing  We  welcome  questions  that  lead  the 
way  tri  an  understanding  of  credit  regula- 
tion, taxation,  the  sale  cf  defense  bonds,  price 
control,  and  other  features  of  our  effort. 
We  are  defendma  our  democracy,  and  we 
wish  tn  defend  it  by  democratic  means.  The 
strerigth  of  our  Nation  lies  in  our  under- 
sta.'-.di.ic?  and  determination.  Having  these, 
we  are  invincible. 


Tribute  to  Congressman  Edward  Thomas 
Taylor,  of  Colorado 


EXTENSION  O]^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF    COLC'..\EO 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRE5EXT.\TIVE;^ 


Wednesday.  Ocl'bcr  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  WALKER.  OF 
GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLO  .  .^T  THE 
FUNERAL  OF  CONGRESSMAN  EDWARD 
T.  TAYLOR  AT  GLENWOOD  SPRINGS. 
COLO. 


Mr.  LEWIS.     Mr.   Speaker,   v.-hen    the 
Honorable   Edward   Thomas   Taylor,   of 
I  ColoradOj  died  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Wednes- 


day cveniri?.  September  3,  1941.  he  was 
the  oldest  Member  then  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Uiiited  States.  His  age  was  83 
years  2  inonths  and  15  days — a  few 
months  older  than  Denver,  the  capital 
city  of  oi4r  centennial  State.  His  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  House  was  then 
longer  thain  that  of  any  other  Represent- 
ative nov«  serving,  except  that  of  the 
Honorable!  Adolph  J,  S.^bath,  of  Illinois. 
Since  March  4,  1909,  Mr.  Taylor  had 
served  wjth  marked  distinction  as  a 
Member  elected  from  Colorado,  but  actu- 
ally as  an  outstanding  representative  of 
the  West  land  of  the  United  States  cf 
America. 

By  all  Members  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  were  personally  acquaint  ,d  with 
Mr.  Taylor,  he  was  most  highly  re- 
spected and  universally  beloved.  Th? 
same  was  true  throughout  Colorado  and 
in  his  o^n  congressional  district,  the 
fourth,  comprising  the  entire  half  of  our 
State  v.'eat  of  the  Continental  Divide — 
the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Late  oni  Sunday  afternoon.  September 
7.  1941.  in  Glenwood  Springs.  Colo.,  where 
Mr.  T v't  had  resided  since  1887,  fun- 
eral .-  ;  •  were  held  and  were  attended 
by  over  i;iOO  citizens  and  public  officials 
from  all  parts  of  Colorado  and  by  a  dele- 
gation frcm  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  cf  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  luneral,  eulogies  on  the  life  and 
public  service  of  Congressman  Taylor 
were  delivered  by  two  of  his  long-time 
and  very  warm  personal  friends.  The 
first  was  by  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Moyni- 
han,  of  Montrose,  one  of  the  leading  Re- 
publican lawyers  of  Colorado.  The  sec- 
ond was  by  Mr.  Walter  Walker,  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  at  one  time  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  now 
and  for  many  years  last  past  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sen- 
tinel, ona  of  the  Influential  Democratic 
newspapers  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Walker's  tribute  to  Mr.  Taylor  is 
as  follows; 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  every  state- 
ment and  comment  made  in  his  eulogy  on 
Congressn^an  Taylor  Just  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Charles  J.  Moynlhan.  of  Montrose, 
Colo.,  western  Colorado's  most  gifted  orator, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  close  per- 
sonal friefd  of  mine  as  well  as  a  close  and 
long-time  friend  of  Congressman  Taylor. 

My  37  ytars  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Taylor 
began  priojr  to  1908.  and  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  State  Senate.  It  had  been 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  him.  as  a  personal  and  political  friend, 
through  all  of  these  years,  and  I  assisted 
perscnallyt  and  with  my  daily  newspaper  In 
the  management  of  his  17  successful  con- 
gressional campaigns. 

Edward  T.  Taylor  was  western  Colorado's 
greatest  asset.  "The  death  of  Edv.-ard  T.  Tay- 
lor Is  wealtern  Colorado's  greate.st  loss.  His 
Influence  and  his  efforts  were  responsible 
for  at  leist  75  percent  of  all  National  or 
Federal  aivantages  that  have  come  to  this 
district  m  a  period  of  mere  than  three 
decades,    j 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a  man  whose  successes  did 
not  cause]  him  to  lose  the  common  touch. 
He  was  atnan  who  remained  modest,  demo- 
cratic, and  appreciative  through  all  the  years. 
He  never  Bogarded  his  political  posit. on  as  in- 
vincible, iln  spite  of  his  long  series  of  un- 
broken p^sonal  political  victories,  he  was 
never  ovej-confident  about  the  result  of  any 
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one  cf  his  campa  gns  and  he  was  never  unap- 
preclatlve  at  anv  time  in  his  long  history 
of  the  support  gi.cn  hira  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  his  laige  district.  The 
following  excerpt  taken  from  one  of  the  nu- 
merous personal  md  confidential  letters  that 
I  received  from  Mr.  Taylor  each  year  Is  In- 
dicative of  these  characteristics: 

"I  think  you  know  that  I  have  never  had 
any  ambition  to  be  an  orator  or  even  to  be 
looked  upon  as  e  so-called  great  man.  My 
ambition  has  alv,  ays  been  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful,  if  not  the  most  useful.  Repre- 
sentative that  thf  State  of  Colorado  has  ever 
sent  to  Washington.  In  ether  words,  my 
object  has  been  usefulness  and  accomplitlk- 
Ing  something  woith  while  rather  than  saying 
something  for  publication.  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue along  that  line  and  play  the  game  on 
the  square  and  manfully  out  to  the  end.  re- 
gardless of  whether  that  period  may  be  long 
or  short, 

"T  hope  you  will  never  have  any  occasion  to 
regret  a"ny  of  your  innumerable  expressions  of 
confidence  and  gcod  will  tl^.at  you  have  ex- 
tended to  me  during  all  the  past  32  years." 

There  was  never  any  question  as  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  unswerving  devotion  to  his  district, 
which  is  one  of  th?  largest,  from  a  geograph- 
ical standpoint,  in  the  West,  and  with  a  vasi- 
ness  of  natural  ri-'sources  and  a  complexity 
of  problems  that  make  it  unique  among  the 
congressional  diitncts  of  the  country.  While 
services  of  tremeiidous  value  were  rendered 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  t ae  Nation  and  to  the  State 
frcm  year  to  year,  his  first  thoughts  were 
always  of  western  Colorado. 

Mr.  Taylor  never  lost  the  desire  to  visit 
his  native  State  m-  often  as  possible,  and  he 
became  Impatient  and  disappointed  when 
circumstances  of  tny  sort  prevented  at  least 
an  occasional  visilt  to  western  Colorado. 
Frequently  since  Ills  last  visit  here  3  years 
ago  he  had  planned  to  visit  his  district  and 
each  time  those  plans  were  set  aside.  He 
was  determined  o  let  nothing  interfere 
with  a  visit  durin<»  the  congretslonal  recess 
in  the  late  summer  of  1941,  and  this  deter- 
mination culminated  In  the  tragic  visit  that 
ended  In  his  death. 

Western  Ccloraco  is  weaker  In  Congress 
today  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  In  35 
years,  and  this  Is  tecause  of  the  death  of  the 
veteran  Coi  gres,sman. 

There  were  mary  Indications,  In  the  last 
year  especially,  of  a  premonition  on  his  part 
of  an  end  to  his  '^arthly  activities.  To  me 
this  was  Indicated  strongly  time  and  again 
in  statements  he  made  in  personal  letters 
and  in  his  desire  to  get  certain  things  Into 
a  printed  and  permanent  record  through  the 
columns  of  my  daily  newspaper. 

I  quote  the  fo. lowing  paragraphs  from 
three  separate  letters  I  received  from  Mr. 
Taylor  in  the  last  2  years,  indicating  that 
he  felt  he  did  no-  have  long  to  live,  and 
many  other  quotations  of  a  similar  signifi- 
cance could  be  given: 

"I  win  at  least  b<;  able  to  carry  on  2  years 
more,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  get  cur  water- 
right  matters  settlird  In  that  lime,  so  that 
I  can  thereafter  take  a  lay-off,  if  I  live  that 
long." 

"While  I  am  not  burning  any  bridges  In 
front  of  me  n^r  b -hind  me.  nevertheless  I 
feel  that  the  chances  are  that  I'm  heading 
for  the  last  round-up,  and  I  intend  to  de- 
vote all  of  the  nexi  2  years  to  securing  the 
Insurance  of  our  rights,  both  as  to  our  water 
right*  and  to  our  title  to  the  Dtc  Indian 
lands,  and  many  other  problems  that  west- 
ern Colorado  Is  Interested  in.  Including  the 
securing,  if  possible,  of  quite  a  large  number 
of  small  refervoirs." 


"By  the  way,  as  you  know,  I  have  for  a 
long  time  been  thinking  that  this  would  be 
my  last  term  In  Congress.  But  when  I 
realize  the  conditloi  of  our  country,  I  feel 
It  would  be  almost  treasonable  to  desert  the 


ship    at   this    tiaic,    e^peci;ilJy    when   1    ha\e 
such  a  commanding  positlcir" 

Ed  Ttylcr  natu-ally  and  deservedly  wanted 
credit  for  things  that  he  did.  but  only  when 
that  credit  was  deserved.  He  never  did 
things  Just  to  be  doing  them  for  publicity  or 
prplse.  Back  of  every  action  was  a  belief 
that  such  action  was  beneficial  directly  or 
indirectly  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  to 
the  Nation,  He  was  never  a  showman.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  men  adept  at  playing 
to  the  galleries.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
write  tQ  or  see  the  lowliest  as  well  as  the 
most  Innucntlal  voter  In  his  district.  He 
made  no  distinction  because  of  politics  when 
it  came  to  rendering  personal  service.  His 
courtesy  and  his  patience  v.ere  unfall-ng 

On  the  lives  of  scores  of  boys  who,  through 
his  efforts,  received  appclntments  at  the 
Naval  or  Military  Academies,  his  Influence 
had  a  far-reaching  effect  He  took  a  keen 
lr;terest  in  the  lues  of  these  young  men  not 
only  while  they  were  In  the  schools  but  In 
the  years  that  followed 

Congressman  Taylor  was  offered  many  high 
honors  other  than  election  to  membership 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  but  these 
honors  he  refused  consistently.  He  preferred 
to  serve  his  district  year  after  year,  and 
tcm.ptation  of  what  might  have  been  higher 
honors  did  not  sway  him  There  is  no  doubt 
that  on  at  least  two  occasions  Mr.  Taylor 
could  have  been  Governor  of  Colorado,  and 
on  at  least  one  occasion  he  could  have  gone 
to  the  United  States  Senate  His  record  was 
unique,  as  well  as  distlnguifhed  and  of  far- 
reaching  influence. 

In  22  elections  in  which  Mr  Taylor  par- 
ticipated as  a  candidate  from  young  man- 
hood on  through  more  than  66  years  of  pub- 
lic life,  he  never  met  defeat.  No  other  man 
in  Colorado's  past  or  present  turbulent  po- 
litical history  could  have  been  or  could  be 
elected  17  consecutive  times  to  any  one  office. 

The  veteran  Congressman,  especially  in  late 
ytars.  was  deeply  concerned  as  to  the  future 
of  the  district  after  he  was  gone.  He  said 
repeatedly  that  the  affairs  of  this  district  and 
the  protection  cf  its  Interest^  constantly  re- 
quired vigilance  and  careful  watching.  He 
expresfsed  concern  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  writing  me.  especially  in  recent  years,  as 
to  the  type  cf  his  successor.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  said: 

"Strictly  speaking,  the  politics  of  a  Con- 
gressman is  not  half  so  important  as  the 
question  of  his  character,  ability,  energy,  and 
personality.  For  the  welfare  of  our  district, 
it  would  be  10  times  better  to  have  a  Repre- 
sentative of  ability  and  standing  and  energy 
than  to  have  some  weakling  of  a  Democrat  or 
Republican  who  could  not  accomplish  any- 
thing in  Washington.  I  think  four-fifths  of 
all  I  do  has  no  political  slant  at  all  I  am 
thinking  primarily  about  our  own  welfare  out 
there  mere  than  I  am  from  the  political 
standpoint." 

Time  and  again,  personal  friends  expressed 
concern  over  Mr  Taylor's  determination  to 
carry-  forward  the  great  work  and  the  great 
load  of  responsibilities  which  he  assumed 
from  year  to  year  and  wondered  If  he  would 
not  like  to  retire  and  enjoy  a  few  quiet  years 
free  frcm  this  great  program  of  work 

He  had  no  desire  to  retire,  feeling  that  he 
should  keep  on  so  long  as  he  could  serve  his 
district  effectively.  Indicating  plainly  the 
spirit  and  the  determination  of  Ed  Taylor, 
I  quote  again  from  a  letter  I  received  froiri 
him  In  the  summer  of  1940: 

"S;imetime  ago  I  saw  a  reference  to  one  of 
the  ancient  fables  which  you  may  remember, 
which  recited  that  one  of  the  wise  men  or 
philosophers  of  those  ancient  times  saw  a 
ragged  and  unlettered  peasant  plowing  In  a 
field  with  a  yoke  of  scrubby  oxen.  The  phi- 
losopher went  over  to  him  and  asked  him  this 
question.  'What  would  ycu  do  if  you  knew 
that  this  was  ycur  last  day  on  earth?'  The 
peasant  promptly  said.  T  would  keep  on  plow- 
ing." If  I  felt  that  I  would  not  live  a  month 
longer,  I  wou'i  kc^p  on  plowing  if  I  conscien- 
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tiou&ly  believed  that  I  wou!^  t>e  able  to  carry 
the  load  In  a  creditable  wnj-  " 

No  record  of  the  life  of  tdward  T  Taylor 
would  be  complete  or  would  be  accurate 
without  a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Taylor.  To  her  devotion  and  ministration 
might  cEsily  be  crt*dittd  the  las;  20  years  of 
this  useful  and  tremendously  influcmial  life. 
Their  devoticn  to  each  oth^r  was  ns  beauti- 
ful as  It  was  sincere.  Mr.  Taylor  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  feeling  of  lonof-nme- 
ness  when  she  was  away  from  his  side  He 
wrote  to  me  that  the  hapjDiest  feature  fur 
him  in  connection  with  the  tribute  paid  him 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  on  the  cx-caslon  of 
his  tlghty-thlrd  birthday  was  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Taylor,  who  had  long  l>een  seriously  ill, 
wa«.  unknown  to  him  nt  the  time,  in  the  ccn- 
gre<5slonal  balcony,  witnessing  and  listening 
to  the  tributes  paid  to  him  by  his  colleagues. 
The  great  courage  and  cheerfulness  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  in  the  face  of 
serious  illnesi>es  and  a  number  of  major  op- 
erations, were  indicative  npt  only  of  their 
devotion  to  each  other  but  of  a  fine  courage 
in  the  face  of  trouble  that  characterized- each 
of  them  through  all  of  the  years. 

The  close  and  ccnstant  attention  of  Mrs. 
Tayicr  to  the  health  of  her  dLstlnguish^  d 
husband  undoubtecUy  added  many  years  to 
his  life.  Mrs.  Taylor,  Uki,  therefore,  has  been 
a  great  benefactor  for  westarn  Colorado,  the 
State,  and  the  Nation 

The  love  story  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Browning,  clas.«-lc  In  literature  and  romance, 
truly  had  a  counterpart  in  the  b^ aut.ful  do- 
mestic lift?,  running  over  a  period  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  of  the  Taylom. 

Second  only  to  Mrs.  Tayle*  in  loyalty,  de- 
votion, and  effective  service  to  the  Congress- 
man was  Hugh  V.  High,  private  pccrrta;y  for 
mere  than  30  years  to  we^tern  Colorado's 
most  dlstinptiL<-hed  citizen 

Mr.  Taylors  wishes,  often  expressed  to 
close  friends,  as  to  meeting  d«ath  while  still 
actively  "in  the  harners. "  mesnally  alert,  and 
preferably  In  ^lfl%  home  State,  were  fulfiUed. 
His  house  was  as  nearly  in  order  as  a:.v  man 
could  possibly  hope  for. 

This  Sunday  evening  every  hamlet,  every 
town,  every  city,  every  homestead,  scaltcied 
over  thf  se  22  co-.intits,  cculd  pariicipaic  Justi- 
fiably In  this  service.  Not  cme  of  them  has 
not  felt  his  influence  and  betaefited  from  his 
wcrk 

He  comes  home  to  rest  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  foi  whose  timbered  hillsides 
he  has  arranged  protection,  and  close  lo  the 
valleys  tiifit  will  remain  verdant  bec-ause  of 
the  scores  of  reservoirs  hia  foresight  and 
efforts  made  possible,  and  near  the  i;ri  'y.t 
river  whose  life-giving  watens  have  btm  bo 
zealously  and  jealously  protected  by  this 
great  fellow  citizen. 

"Farewell,  courageous  vcyafieur.  your  work 
is  done — your  deeds,  they  will  live  on  New 
may  peace  rest  with  you  " 


President  Roosevelt  Destroys  Freedom 
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HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK^FN  :  ATI'/ES 


Wednesday   Oc '  Ixr  15.  l'.'-il 


ARTICLE  BY   HON    JCUS  O  CONNOR 


Mr  HOPTMAN  Mr  Sp'-aker,  here  in 
America,  whil>'  tlie  Pre-iCiert  under  the 
guise  of  sending  the  f' 'ii  frf^edoms — 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  w.-.r.t. 
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frc\d:.m  cf  speech,  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gious wnr.-ihip — to  all  the  world,  forces 
American  taxpayers  to  contribute  S13,- 
OOO.OOO  000.  he  destroys  our  freedom.  As 
Ion-::  aeo  a.s  1938  he  delibei-ately  set  about 
to  dr^troy  thf'  srcarrst  freedom  of  all — 
the  right  of  the  American  peopie  to  elect 
their  own  rt  presentatives. 

The  mar.mr  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
us'd  tht'  great  power  of  the  Executive 
c  ffice  to  d:^stroy  tiiat  freedom  is  set  forth 
in  part,  bur  only  in  part,  by  an  article 
writLen  by  the  only  man  who  was  suc- 
cessfully pureed  by  this  administration. 
This  contribution,  which  future  histori- 
ans, if  they  do  justice  to  the  subject,  will 
place  alont:  with  the  articles  of  the  Presi- 
dent. !.=:  as  follow.-.: 

Thf  P:;fsidi  NT  D-ir.s  .\  Poor  Job  in  Tp.ving  to 
Ai.:b:  His  Puhge  of  1933 

(By  Jchn  O  Connor  of  New  York,  scle  victim 
cl  the  Pui-^e,  and  fornier  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Ccmmlttce  ot  tiie  Hou?:-  of  Repro- 
sentatlve.'?) 

Currently,  in  or.e  of  our  nickoi  n-.a,'.'.z:::rs. 
there  h.is  be-'n  running  a  series  of  articles, 
alu'e''d  to  hav.,'  bi.-en  written,  and  "copynghied 
by  fr:i:.k;;n  D  R-:o-eveit."  en'.. -.led.  •The 
fi'.'ht  G--:'.--  Oi;  "  They  are  frcm  the  forth- 
comir^T  volume.?  cf  hi.-  Public  Pape:^.  The 
very  -cr-^ider  ;t)Ie  royalties  will,  undoubtedly. 
[3  to  thr;t  S'lne  unnamed  charity. 

The  fir~t  tv.c  ot  the  maijazme  articles  had 
to  do  wr.h  tiie  7r  .-ideiU's  Supreme  Court 
pa'-kT';  bi'l  Wha'  a  practical  ui.ai.im.ity 
cl  TjU  :-.>n-.p  :  r.;ry  editors  and  columnists  have 
had  to  .say  about  that  most  untimely  and 
twisted  rehash  cf  one  of  the  darkest  hap- 
penings In  The  hi.^tory  of  cur  democracy,  v.iU 
undcubtediv  be  well  supplemented  by  h;s- 
tcn.'ns.  whi  n  the  tiniis  will  b'^tter  p.?;mit  a 
calmer  rttrtisjiert ,  in  which  th.e  m;:i:y  eva- 
sions and  twi.-tmgs  In  tlie  articles  n.ay  be 
prcpeiiy  expj^ed. 

Po!h;'.ps  b,  fore  tlie  series  are  ccmpleted.  we 
shall  be  enli^lrtened  by  articles,  by  the  same 
author — the  sole  and  only  pers.'n.  livii-icr  rr 
dead,  ar.vwliere  In  any  country  in  all  the 
world.  wli,r  c~uld  cr  would  write  seriously, 
and  not  "^aT.r.cally — en  the  eubjects  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  I-  a  Democracy  and  Ru-s.a  Wel- 
crm:-.>  Relisicu-;  Freedom  of  Worship, 

R;t:ht  ncv.  I  beli-n-e.  some  of  th.e  Uiiited 
States  Sen'.'.irrs.  v.'ho  activelv  and  SMCc^'^-fully 
opposed  the  Court  p.nckm?  b'U.  .'^re  prepar- 
Ine  art;cl'-  ;n  answer  to  the  Pr^'sidenfs  dou- 
ble-'^nTfled  "p.^a.  m  ju^tifirarlcn  "  Natu- 
rally. I  .'h.',  1  .iw<dt  thc-e  articles  wr, h  an 
csp'.'cial  interesi.  because  I  was  there,  and 
recall  very  d'stlnctly  what  the  President,  at 
lca--t  en  one  occasion,  said  to  me  he  would 
do  tc  tho-c  Sira^ors  who  v.-ere  then  fiehtln:; 
th:s  C'.urt  ;  t"kii.-j  bill — that  ";o  and  so" 
Walter  Ce  f.:;e;  tiiat  "tins  and  tha-"  BfRT 
WHEn.ES.  .-.r.rl  so  en,  Burxe,  O'MsmxEY, 
Byr3.  McC.An?.,\N,  et  al, — the  Pre.-ident  alv  ay.s 
knew  ail  the  wcrd.s — even  Father  Cou^^hlm 
ar.d  Ra'rbi  \Vi.~e  we-e  nc>t  immune  fr.^m  t'.-.eir 
appellaticr. 

Th.e  fcurtlr  nr  :g..2.ne  article,  crpyruhted 
by  th-'  Pres.dm.t.  w.is  s\ib'U!ed  "War  and 
Neutr.ihty,"  This  was  obviously  a  planned 
lead-up  to  the  repeal  of  the  neutrahfy  bill. 
That'-  the  b:ll  the  President  twice  a-kcd  for, 
fought  for,  and  e^t,  after  the  usual  process 
cf  abusing  every  Representative  who  dared  to 
oppose  or  cru-'ioi-,  any  feature  ct  the  bill — 
di^^ov.-nlng  b.is  own  "chee-lld."  as  it  wore, 

THr     PI.-RGE 

My  chief  per-,-n,il  interest  at  pre;en^  how- 
ever, is  in  the  thud  aiticlc.  the  -purge"  alibi. 
It  has  a  cute  -t:b-itle.  "The  Continuir.g  St.u?;- 
gle  for  Liberalism  ■'  That's  a  hot  one.  A  100- 
percent  try  at  di-ta'orship  called  libcralL-m, 
Trying  to  t:l;  the  Dem.ccratic  voters  in  several 
States  who  should  be  nominated  to  represent 
them  in  Con^rc-s  is  a  strugttle  for  liberalism. 
Shades   of   Cleveland,    another   Roosevelt    and 


Wi!;-cn.  What  h,":.;  happened  to  the  word 
"liberalism."  as  we  ti^ed  t^  know  it  and  prac- 
t.ce  it?  Now.  one  day  ,.t  stands  for  com- 
mura.~m  ana  the  next  day  for  dictatorship. 

Readers  of  the  article  on  th.e  "purge"  Will 
particularly  note  how  tl^e  very  w  ,rd  "purge"* 
it;.  If  =  .11  hurt,-,  and  ho  v  a  ft  cle  attempt 
is  made  to  blame  the  con;octicn  cf  the  word 
on  the  intended  victims.  History  will  take 
c.ire  of  that  tw..-t  by  showing  the  word  was 
imported  ircm  Russia  in  £.  big  batch  of  other 
importations  and  was  released  from  customs, 
via  the  White  House. 

If  tlio-e  historians  also  happen  to  have  a 
leaning  tov.'ard  psychclc:;y  they  will  have 
something  to  say  about  the  President's  con- 
stant and  gratuitous  denials  of  any  thought 
of  dictatorship,  which  is  again  injected  into 
this  article.  Some  readtrs  will  recall  the 
famous  "night  shirt'"  di;avcwal  of  any  desire 
to  be  a  dictator. 

Some  of  us  have  dlfHculty  recalling  that  any 
of  our  former  Presidents  felt  it  necessary  to 
take  time  off,  about  every  other  week,  to  refute 
the  charge  of  dictatorship.    What's  happened? 

But  that's  another  chapter  being  written 
by  some  of  us  who  "were  there"  and  heard 
th'^  dictates — such  as  "the  Rules  Committee 
fchould   be   abolished." 

The  only  specific  charge  against  me.  In  the 
Presidents  purge  indictment,  was  that  I  had 
led  the  fight  which  defeated  his  "reorj^anlza- 
tion  bill"  cf  1933,  While  he  su-eetly  refers  to 
It  as  only  an  "expansion  of  the  planning 
functions  of  government,"  I  joined  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  An.erican  people  and 
every  organization,  except  the  Ccmmunists. 
in  honestly  believing  it  was  a  deliberate  step 
toward  a  dictatorship.  If  it  wasn't  that,  why 
did  the  President,  who  had  approved  every 
Einijle  word  of  the  bill,  propose  to  give  him- 
se'f  power,  even  to  change  the  .title  of  his 
office''    An.;wer  that  one. 

On  the  first  page  cf  the  article  about  the 
purge  is  a  newspaper  picture,  taken  at 
B-rn'-'Sville.  Ga,,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pres- 
I'i  •!  t  >  p'j.bl;c  announcement,  to  Senator 
Georges  face,  that  the  i)urge  v.as  on.  and 
the  Seitatcrs  acceptance  cf  the  challenge.  It 
is  a  tno^i  in'eresting  picture — especially  the 
expres.-,icn  on  the  President's  face.  Psycholo- 
gists will,  undobutedly,  take  an  especial 
Interest. 

In  the  sam"  p;c"ure,  I  can  discern  part  of 
th.e  fea*^ures  of  one  who  Is  very  close  to  me. 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  President's 
clcsc'^t  friends,  associates,  and  "advisers."  I 
shall  let  him  describe  thp  occasion,  at 
Georgia,  in  his  own  word;  : 

"It  v.as  a  seen?  I  never  want  to  witness 
aram  When  the  President  told  Walter 
George,  to  his  face,  that  he  would  fight  him 
for  reelection,  a  pall  fell  over  the  audience. 
Tlie  deathly  sih  nee  continued  as  the  Senator 
faced  the  Pres'dent,  who  had  just  said  'God 
b!e-3  you.  Walter '  and  told  the  President.  In 
his  usual  dignified  way.  "I  want  ycu  to  knew 
that  I  accept  the  challenge.'  There  Is  no  de- 
scribing the  atmosphere  cf  feeling  at  that 
moment.  To  me.  it  was  like  attending  the 
execution  of  a  close  friend.  I  never  want 
to  go  through  anything  like  that  again. 
When  the  President's  party  got  back  into  our 
automobiles,  nobody  sp't^ke.  except  "the  Boss." 
wh.o  had  his  usuai  smile." 

This  "felicitous"  meeting  took  place  only 
a  few  hours  after  the  President  had  landed 
from  his  United  States  destroj'er,  after  a 
summor  vacation  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  boldly  apparent  that  the  President  de- 
lilxTateiy  refrains  from  m.entioning  any  name 
hi  his  purge  article — net  even  that  of  Jim 
Farley— whom  the  President  boasts  that  In 
the  Maryland  purge.  "I  was  accompanied  by 
the  chairman  cf  tUe  Democratic  National 
Committee."  As  Farley  narrates  it,  he  after- 
ward ".'"elt  like  a  heel."  for  succumbing  to  the 


President's    in;i 


?nt    (Ic^n 


is    IP    that    one 


Instance.  That's  another  story,  of  a  disagree- 
ment, m  1932.  at  Chicago,  between  Senator 
Tydixgs    and    Farlev    over    tlie    candidacv    o' 


Governor  :  litchie  cf  Maryland  who.  would 
have  been  President  were  !t  not  for  the  ef- 
forts'Of  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton,  in  behalf 
of  Governo-  Roosevelt — still  another  chapter, 
being  wril  ten,  now  that  the  Honorable 
William  G.  McAdoo  has  passed  on. 

So  let's  be  frank  and  name  names. 

Immedia  ely  on  landing  In  Florida,  the 
President  telephoned  New  York,  first  to  Ed 
Flynn,  to  ind  out  how  "the  purge  against 
0"Connor"  was  coming  on.  Plynn,  who  was 
then  D?ma:ratlc  boss  cf  the  Bronx,  and  now 
Democratic  national  chairman,  had  under- 
taken, just  before  the  President  left  on  his 
vacation,  t  le  job  of  purging  me,  after  Jim 
Farley  had  absolutely  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  purge,  and  Senator  Wag- 
ner had  ei'idenced  reluctance  to  go  along 
with  the  Pi  evident  in  this  one  thing. 

Flynn  had  held  several  conferences  in  his 
lucrative  Isw  office  at  100  East  Fcrty-second 
Street,  at  w  lich  there  attended,  besides  Flynn, 
one  Gerald  Cruise,  a  Federal  job  holder  repre- 
senting Tcmmy  Corcoran,  Ed  Loughlin,  a 
Tammany  Hall  district  leader  In  my  con- 
gressional iistrict,  James  H.  Fay,  who  de- 
feated me  n  the  primary  later  by  400  votes, 
and  his  b<  ss,  Joe  Higglns  collector  of  In- 
ternal revenue.  Incidentally,  I  had  gotten 
Fay  his  job  a  choice  one,  too,  I  understand — 
chief  depu  y  field  collector  in  the  third  in- 
ternal district. 

My  frien  1.  Jlmmie  Fay,  like  his  boss,  Hig- 
glns, had  seen  appointed  by  the  President 
and.  of  CO  urse,  could  be  removed  by  him 
pronto. 

After  eac  i  conference  In  Flynn's  oflBce.  Fay 
telephoned  me  what  had  happened,  and  my 
friend,  Lou  [hMn,  called  at  my  office  tc  give  me 
full  details  of  each  conference. 

The  ccnl  ?rcnccs  In  Flynn's  office  came  to 
the  conclusion  tha't  "O'Connor  couldn't  be 
beaten  any  vay"'  and  the  matter  was  drrpped, 
for  the  tlm(  being.  When  Flynn  reported  this 
to  the  Pre  sldent  on  the  other  end  cf  the 
telephone  1  me  to  Florida,  the  President  "hit 
the  celling  "  and  said.  "Fay  has  just  got  to 
run  azalnsi  O'Connor — you  can  tell  him  that 
from  me." 

To  mak<  doubly  sure  that  the  "purge" 
would  go  hrough.  the  President  then  and 
there  telep  icned  his  eld  stand-by.  "the  little 
flower,"  Mi.yor  LaGuardia,  and  told  him  to 
"get  busy." 

How  "bu  y"  he  got.  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  Fay  i  nnounced  his  candidacy  In  the 
mayor's  ofil  ce  and  presence,  and  on  primary 
night,  aftei  the  result  was  known,  LaGuardia 
wired  the  President,  "Hurrah,  we  licked 
O'Conrlor— you  should  have  p'anted  some 
little  floweis  in  Georgia,"  referring,  of  course, 
to  the  '"purge"  against  Senator  Gecrge  which 
had  failed. 

Too  mu(  h  happened  between  the  Presi- 
dent's teleiihone  call  from  Florida,  early  In 
August,  ard  the  day  of  the  primary  Sep- 
tember 20.  the  occasion  of  the  hurricane,  to 
be  told  in  this  brief  statement,  but  it  is  In 
the  proccs)  of  being  recorded,  so  that  both 
sides  of  "  ilstory,"  as  the  magazine  editor 
refers  to  he  President"s  articles,  may  be 
preserved.  That  the  President  more  than 
"actively  s  icke"'  in  his  "purge"  against  me. 
everybody  1  a  New  York  and  Washington  well 
knew. 

Suffice  n,  )w  to  say  that  the  fight  w:  8  on  and 
In  earnest.  All  the  heavy  artillery  was  moved 
up  into  t  le  Sixteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Han  y  Hopkins  took  Loughlin  up  "on 
the  mountiiin,"  Hyde  Park,  and  when  Eddie 
looked  into  those  "big  blue  eyes"  cf  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  tells  it,  he  just  could  not  refrain 
from  promising  to  "go  along"'  and  oppose  his 
friend,  O'Ctmnor.  although  he  had  personally 
circulated  4he  petitions  for  my  nomination. 
The  '"pay-dfl"'  was  that  Loughlin  was  to  be- 
made  "leafier  of  Tammany  Hall."  That's 
over  3  yeari  ago,  and  he  is  still  an  attendant 
to  a  judge. 

Hopkins  was  doing  so  well  that  he  was  sent 
from  HydejPark  to  the  races  at  Saratoga  to 
protest  to  llerbert  Bayard  Swope,  vice  presl- 
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dc-nt  of  the  Columba  Broadcasting  System, 
Ichat  "the  boss  Is  raisi  iq  hell  "  about  Coliambia 
having  given  me  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  to 
reply  to  the  President 's  announcement  of 
the  purge  against  ire  He  didn't  get  very 
far  with  my  friend  Herbert  Swope.  but  at  the 
same  t'me  ""Steve'"  Ecrly.  the  President's  sec- 
retary, called  his  eolf  ni;  companion  and  Co- 
lumbia's Washincton  lobbyist.  Harrv  Butcher. 
to  the  White  Hou.se  to  tell  Columbia  they 
were  "in  the  doghouse  for  helping  O'Connor" 
and  that  thereafter  ^he  National  Broadcast- 
ing System  would  be  the  "'white-haired  boy" 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

That  censorship  had  taken  hold  even  then 
Is  evidenced  by  the  ft  ct  that  while  Columbia 
did  not  entirely  back  down  on  me.  they  did 
cut  me  oS  of  about  40  stations  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

It  was.^on  this  Mire  occasion  at  Saratoga 
that  Harry  Hopkins  made  his  famous  remark, 
published  by  Arthur  Krock,  as  to  hew  the 
New  Deal  would  perpetuate  itself  in  power, 
""We'll  tax  and  tax.  ani  spend  and  spend,  and 
elect  and  elect."  Thit  pronouncement  was 
made  to  my  good  friend  "Barney  "  Baruch 

But  Harry  Hopkins  was  not  the  onlv  "big 
gun  "  moved  up  to  the  breastworks.  On  to 
New  York  came  John  L.  Lewis  with  »25.C00 
Earl  Browder  told  his  Communists  at  several 
meetings  how  he  hal  "just  talked  to  the 
President  and  OConnor  must  be  licked." 
That  was  when  Browder  could  walk  into 
the  White  House  unannounced.  LaGuardia 
turned  loose  140.000  city  employees  to  make 
a  housp-to-housf  canvass. 

Overnight  the  Piesltient  put  3.000  W  P  A. 
workers  on  jobs  in  E'llevue  and  other  hos- 
pitals In  the  heart  cf  the  congressional  dis- 
trict That's  a  lot  of  votes,  especially  when 
the  contest  was  decided  by  about  200 

Ickes  said  his  "2-c?nts  worth"  and  gave 
300  P  W  A.  jobs  In  the  district. 
Flynn  put  in  his  IIOOOO. 
Tammany  Boss  Sullivan  turned  against  me. 
the  regular  organization  candidate,  because 
the  President  threatened  to  take  away  the 
S9  000  jcb  Sullivan's  Republican  son-in-law 
held 

Adolph  Berle,  our  ccnservative  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  came  iicross  with  his  money 
Corcoran,  now  clean  ng  up.  practicing  law, 
with  his  only  office  in  the  White  House,  per- 
suaded Ben  Smith,  former  bear  of  Wall  Street, 
to  ccm.e  acrcss  with  $50,000  on    the  promise 
of  being  made   Ambassador  to   Russia,   a  Job 
given  tc  Sam  Untermy«r  for  his  nephew. 
What  was  it  someone  said? 
"As  motley  a  crew  es  ever  scuttled  a  ship 
of  state." 

And  the  worst  of  t  is  is  not  that  the 
fight  goes  on       The   scuttling  still  gees   en. 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN. 
further  reference  to 
Record  of  October  6, 
colleasue  and  friend  t 
New  York  [Mr.  Baldv 
lish  letters  addressed 
nent  to  insert  a  lette 
concerning  Mr.  Asco^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  with 
tlie  Congressional 
1941.  in  which  my 
he  gentleman  from 
■in]  saw  fit  to  pub- 
to  me,  it  is  perti- 
r  addressed  to  him 
i  and  tlie  Mazzinl 


Society,  which  shows  the  other  side  of 
the  picture. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  not  expressing 
my  own  opinion. 

* 

New  York.  Cctober  8.  1941. 
Hon.  Joseph  Clark  Baldwin  III. 
House  of  Represenwtites. 
Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr  Congressman:  An  article  in  the 
evening  papers  discusses  the  attack  made  by 
Representa'iive  Dickstein  against  Prof  Mux 
Aicoh.  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
and  1  notice  that  you  have  placed  a  group  of 
letters  signed  by  prominent  New  Yorkers 
censuring  Representative  Dickstein  for  his 
action 

According  to  the  news,  those  letters  were 
signed  by  Raymond  Leslie  Buell.  former  head 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association;  Dorothy 
Thompson:  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong; 
Charies  C  Burhnpham;  Thomas  K  Fin'.ettcr; 
and  Alvin  Jchn-on.  director  of  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  and  placed  In  the 
Congressional  REcoRDt 

All  of  these  people  are  known  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  F.isclst  Government  of  Italy 
and  obviously  they  would  be  In  favor  cf  Pro- 
fessor Ascoh  It  is  my  contention  that  it  was 
never  the  business  of  the  United  States,  or 
Its  people,  what  kind  of  a  government  they 
had  m  Italy,  so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere 
with  us.  Up  to  this  time  the  United  States 
is  still  at  peace  with  Italy  so  that  these  agi- 
tators have  no  more  and  no  less  right  than 
anyone  else  to  take  a  position  ou  euch 
matters 

Evidently  you  are  misinformed  when  ycu 
say  that  those  letters  refuted  an  "unjust 
attack  on  a  friend  &nd  constituent  of  mine." 
Your  friendship  for  Professor  Ascoli  is  un- 
doubtedly based  on  what  the  public  knows 
about  him  In  this  country,  but  you  cannot  be 
very  well  Informed  as  to  his  background  if 
you  do  not  know  the  following: 

Professor  Ascoli  is  the  President  of  the 
Mazzinl  Society,  which  is  an  anti-Fascist  or- 
ganization, which  for  seme  years  has  devoted 
its  time  and  efforts  in  the  dissemination  of 
anti-Fasclst  propaganda  m  the  United  States 
and  in  Italy,  although  the  United  States  and 
Italy  have  been  at  peace 

In  the  activities  of  the  Mazzinl  Society 
there  are  associated  such  men  as  Count  Carlo 
Sforza.  former  Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  and 
now  in  exile  in  this  country;  Prof.  G  A. 
Boigese,  a  political  exile  from  Italy  and  new 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Prof.  Gaetano  Salvemlnl.  a  political  exile 
from  Italy  and  now  a  professor  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Harvard:  Mr.  Alberto  Tarchlani, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Cornere  della  Sera 
Of  Milan,  an  exile  In  France  and  now  an  exile 
in  this  countn,-.  who  is  secretary  of  the  Maz- 
zinl Society;  Mr.  Alberto  Cianca,  an  exile 
from  Italy  in  France  and  now  in  exile  in  this 
country,  editor  of  various  antl-Fascist  news- 
papers in  France:  Prof.  Llonello  Venturi.  an 
exile  from  Italy,  now  conducting  antl-Fa.'^cist 
propaganda  in  this  country;  Prof.  Michele 
Cantorella.  an  exile  from  Italy,  now  a  profes- 
sor In  an  American  college  •  •  •  and 
various  other  people. 

Most  of  the  above  were  identified  with  the 
Italian  Government  in  some  capacity,  or  were 
professors  in  Italian  universities  which  were 
controlled  by  the  Government  and  received 
pay  from  the  Italian  Government  for  their 
services. 

Some  of  the  above  people  and  or  their  as- 
sociates were  responsible  for  the  mlsROvern- 
ment  which  took  place  In  Italy  before  the 
advent  of  the  Fascist  Government  in  Italy  in 
October  1922,  and  the  best  authorities-believe 
that  their  acts  and  the  misgovernment  which 
existed  in  Italy  as  a  consequence  thereof, 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  Fascist  revo- 
lution In  Italy  headed  by  Benito  Mussolini. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Italy,  unfortunately, 
finds  itself  in  a  camp  opposite  to  ours,  owing 
to   the   perfidy   of   Great    Britain    tow.nrd    her 


former  friend  and  ally,  the  portion  taken  by 
Professor  Ascoli  and  his  assodiatcs  has  met 
with  wide  applause  on  the  pat-t  of  so-called 
American  patriots  and  left-wingers  who  have 
written  protests  in  favor  cf  P|ofe>sor  Ascoli 
and  other  left-wingers  who  unforiunately- 
su:iound  the  Pixsidem  and  htive  imjrorlaiit 
positions  in  the  Cabinet  or  iii  variou-  im- 
portant Government  offices  i^  Washington 
and  elsewhere.  1 

All  of  the  facts  which  are  belliig  committed 
today  against  people  who  were  Her  many  years 
friendly  to  the  Italian  Government  are  unjust 
because  Italy  still  has  a  treaty^  cf  fr.endship 
With  the  United  Slates,  which  [has  not   been 
denounced      It  would  be  well  t|o  remind  you 
that  those  Americans  of  Italian  origin   who 
have  for  years  been  intercsted^n  maintJun- 
ing    friendly    relations   betv.een    the    United 
States  and  Italy,  were  likewise  .supported  by 
some   of    the    mcs«    prominent   Americans   of 
Anglo-Saxon    origin,  of   which   the   members 
of  the  Italy- America  Society  afe  noted,  and 
of  which   the   Honorable  Charles  E.   Hughes 
was   formerly    president,   and   tuch   men    as 
Thomas    M     I^mont.    Dr.    Nicholas    Murray 
Butler,  the  late  Charles  M   SchWab.  Clarence 
Dillon.   Thomas  J    Watson.  Col    Franklin  Q. 
Brov.n.  Hon.  Henry  P   Fletcher,  the  late  Paul 
D.  Cravath.  Chester  Aldrich,  Arthur  M    An- 
derson,  the   late   Otto   H    Kahn    Samuel   H. 
Kress.  J  P  Morgan.  Albert  H.  WIpgin.  the  late 
Ccl.     George     W      Burleigh.     Ltuis     Latham 
Clarke,   the   lote   Victor  J    Djwhng.   Stephen 
P.  Duggan.  Judge  Edward  R   FiSich.  Philip  Le 
BcutiUier.    George    MacDcnald.    Heniy    Mr.c- 
Dcuald.    the    late    Clarence    Mackay.    Robert 
Lincoln  OB-ien.  Maj    Gen.  Jchn  F    ORyan, 
Bernard  S    Prent'ce,  the   late  Msgr    John   T. 
Slattery,  Eh.sha  Walker,  the  late  Louis  Wiley.  ■ 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Henn,-  Ropers  Wln- 
throp.  Jules  S   Bache,  George  j'  Ryan  (former 
president  of  the  Board  cf  Educetlon  of  New 
York),  the  late  Barron  Collier.  L    F.   Loree. 
Dr    Raym.ond   P    Sullivan    (phytlclan  to   the 
late  Cardinal   Hayes),   and  many   other   dis- 
tinguished Americans,  many  ol  whom  were 
decorated   by    the   King    of    Italy    when    "p 
Fascist   Government   was  in  pcwer 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  anti-Fasclst  group 
in  this  country,  beginning  with  Professor 
A'ccH.  have  beer,  acting  In  bad  faith  and 
have  been  conducting  a  propaganda  that  has 
done  lmmea5urable  harm  to  thousands  of 
loyal  Americans  of  Italian  origin  who  have 
been  dl.sturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  Mazzinl 
Society  has  brought  into  Amertcan  hfe  po- 
litical controvi  rsies  which  have  no  place  here 
and  which  these  loyal  Italian -Americans  did 
not  wi=h  to  become  Involved  in. 

I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  Professor  Ascoli 
and  his  friends  to  be  absolutely  reprehensi- 
ble, and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  he  should 
never  have  received  the  appointment  which 
was  recently  granted  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Latin-American  Relations  of 
which  Nelson  D.  Rockefeller  is  chairman  I 
believe  that  if  the  above  fnctsi  were  placed 
before  Conprcs.-  it  would  revoke  that  appoint- 
ment imm.ediately.  One  of  th*  reprehensi- 
ble methods  used  by  the  Mazzinl  Society  and 
Its  officers,  including  Professor  Ascoli.  l.s  that 
of  impeaching  the  loyalty  ot  prominent 
American  cltlzt^ns  of  ItaliRn  origin  and  the 
attack  which  they  have  made  against  Mr. 
G'^neroso  Pope,  a  friend  of  the  President  and 
a  leading  Italian-American,  all  of  which  wns 
entirely  unjustified.  Is  typical  of  the  methods 
of  these  troublemakers  The  thlitg  fr  r  Amer- 
ican legislators  and  the  American  public  to 
remember  In  connection  with  t3ie  activities 
cf  Professor  Ascoli  and  his  frif^nds  is  th?  fart 
that  no  matter  what  gcvernmcot  may  fxlst 
In  Italy  In  the  near  future,  whether  It  is  the 
present  Fascist  government  cr  a  new  eovern- 
ment.  traitors  and  renegades  like  P.ofps'-or 
A.=coli  and  hi?  friends  will  never  have  any 
part  In  that  new  Italian  government  These 
people  can  be  classed  with  Americans  who 
might  travel  in  Europe  and  threw  mud  on  th«» 
United  States  and  on  Presideat  Roosevelt 
simply  because  they  disagree  with  his  po::clc». 
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We  can  do  these  things  at  hcmo^  but  Ju^*  as 
v.e  resent  Arnc-rxiins  throwme  mud  on  Amer- 
ica from  a  d  stance,  .o  do  Icynl  Italians  resent 
It  when  tra-.tcr^  hke  Pi.f.-'^.^r  A.-coh  thr;^* 
mud  at  Italv  ir^m  a  c'.st.ince 

m  rl-  '•'  '.his  letter  1  wi^h  to  make  a 
rtf.iv.'--  ''-r  the  record,  as  to  my  pergonal 
po<UicnV"l  am  not  directly  or  Induect'.y  in 
the  employ  of  the  Italian  Governn^.ent.  ncr 
hav.^  I  'ver  been.  I  was  decorated  by  the 
KiiM.  of  iralv  m  m\  for  services  rendered 
durmc;  the  Great  \V.,r  m  bruum^  ab.nit  be.- 
•  ter  reiaticns  betwe.n  the  ViuXvci  S'.ates  and 
Italv  by  the  foundaticn  of  the  Italy- American 
Society  In  1917  18  I  have  never  received  any 
honors  from  the  Fascist  Government  of  Italy. 
I  believe  that  Italy  was  treated  badly  by  the 
A'lies  m  the  Great  War.  particularly  by  Bnt- 
nln  and  Franco,  and  all  of  her  trr^-ubles  have 
been  due   to  the   fact   that  while  other    ccvm- 

tries  obtained  cclonie?  ar.d  raw  mater. ..1^  she 
cbtaincd   a   fe-;^-   deM•r'^   which   she   had   to 

reclaim. 

I  was  not  in  favcr  of  Sign'T  Mussolini  com- 
muting  Italy    to   join   the   Nazi   forces  by  his 
declaration   of  war  on  June   10,   1940      I  had 
cabled  him  on  June  2  urgin?  him  not  to  take 
such  a  s'ep,  stating  that  history  WL-u!d  give 
him  eternal  recopnition  if  he  would  stay  out 
and   work   for    pcac.      ( Seo    An    Italo-Ameri- 
can    Locks    at    Britain.    February    8.    1941.    an 
open   letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  p    21  )      My  re- 
quest was,  of  course,  disregard .^d,  but  now  we 
know  there  were  extenuating  circumstances 
and  that  if  Mussolini  had  refused  Hitler.  Italy 
would  have  probably  met  the  fate  of  other 
European  countries  from  Austria  to  France. 
I  am  in  favor  of  approaches  being  made  to 
Italy  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Pt  pe  Pius  XII,  to 
the  end  that  American  help  under  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act  be  given  to  Italy  at  once,  along  with 
the  immediate  support  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and    air    forces   of    the    United   States,    and 
Britain,    to    enable    Italy    to    withstand    any 
possible  attack  en  the  part  of  German  forces 
as  a  consequence  of  Italy  making  a  separate 
peace.     But  these  promises  should  not  only 
come  from  the   President;    they   should   im- 
mediately take  the  form  of  an  offer   ratified 
by  Congress  before  they  are  presented. 

I  trust  this  explains  my  position,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  some  of  the  anti-Fascists 
who  claim  to  be  good  Americans  but  are  only 
hopina;  for  the  day  when  they  can  return  to 
Italy  and  help  to  misgovern  It  as  they  did 
before    1922 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  inserted  the 
letters  from  Raymond  Leslie  Buell  and  others 
in  the  CoNGREssioN.lL  Record,  and  as  you 
have  extended  that  privilege  because  Pro- 
fessor Ascoll  IS  a  constituent  of  yours.  I 
request  that  the  same  treatment  be  given  to 
my  letter,  as  I  am  also  a  constituent  of 
yours. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lnci  Criscuolq. 
i 


The  Real  Friend  of  Labor 
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protects  him  from  explolt.ition  not  only 
by  the  employer  but  as  well  gives  him 
immunity  from  oppression  by  labor  pol- 
iticians and  labor  racketeers. 

Some  labor  publications  and  some 
labor  leaders— yes.  and  a  lew  reporters- 
have  attempted  to  pin  on  me  the  appel- 
lation oi  anti-labor.  Never  \va.'=  anyone 
more  mi;  taken. 

Just  b- cause  I  advccati'd  amendment 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  pro- 
te.-tod  unfair  and  unju,-;t  rulings  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  v;hich 
has  b-'.-'n  more  bitterly  condemned  on 
cc:a  ion  bv  boih  WiUiam  Green  and 
John  L.  Lewis,  I  have  been  called  a  labor 

baiter.  ^         . 

The    truih    is    that    every    amendment 

eV'T  propo.^ed  by  me  to  any  labor  legis- 
lation, every  single  labor  bill  introduced 
by  me  m  Congress  would,  if  adopted,  have 
worked  to  the  advantace  of.  improved 
the  condition  of,  the  m.an  who  actually 
works. 

Unjust  legislation,  improper  interpre- 
tations   of    so-callfd    labor    legislation, 
which  deprive  the  individual  worker  of 
I    the    right    of    collective    bargaining,    are 
I   of  no  real  or  lasting  benefit  to  labor. 
!       As  early  as  1937  I  pointed  out  on  the 
I   floor  of  Congress  and  elsewhere  that  the 
I  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  intor- 
preted  by  the  National  Lab^r  Relations 
Board,  did  not  give  workers  the  right  of 
j   collective  bargaining:  did  not  insure  to 
j  them  the  right  to  join  or  not  to  join  a 
'    union     free     from     coercion     from     any 
!   source.      Failure    to    adopt    constiiiciive 
■   ajnendm.ents,  needed  legislation,  to  abol- 
i   ish  improper  interpretations  of  the  act, 
has  resulted  in  labor  becoming  a  com- 
modity, just  as  cattle,  coal,  or  wheat  are 
commodities. 

The  result  has  been  that  labor  now 
finds  itself  on  the  auction  block,  sold  by 
so-called  friends  of  labor — union  officials. 
just  as  both  political  parties,  Republican 
and  Democratic,  have  on  occasion  found 
their  membership  sold  down  the  riv^r  by 
so-called  political  leaders. 

If  the  present  trend  in  labor  ac';v;-ies 
continues,  this  Nation  will  find  that  it 
cannot  adequately  prepare  for  national 
defense  and  that,  in  the  end,  because  of 
improper  legislation  and  improper  in- 
terpretation of  good  legislation,  the 
workingman,  who,  as  has  been  correctly 
said,  pays  the  taxes,  will  find  tha*  his 
hour  of  work  purchases  less  and  le-s  of 
the  things  which  he  and  his  family  must 
have  if  they  would  live  and  enjoy  those 
things  to  which  the  American  workman 
has  become  accustomed. 

That  labor  is  being  cheated  has  been 
so  clearly  pointed  out  by  David  Lawrence 
in  his  editorial  in  the  United  States  News 
of  October  3  that  it  is  here  reprinted: 

Che.\t:ng  Labor — Decre.ase  In  Re\l  W.^ge.-,  H.\s 
Begun  THRorcH  .^n  Inf:..\tion  SriR.\L  Which 

.  the  Administr.mion  Itself  U\s  Aideh  and 
Abetted — Fe.\r  of  Pressure  Groups  Impedes 
Progress  Toward  an  Economic  Solution 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
friend  of  labor  is  the  Congressman  who. 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  out,  fights 
for  labor  legislation  w-hich,  while  pre- 
ser\ing  the  rights  of  the  man  who  works, 


(By    David    Lawrence) 

The  New  Deal  is  supposedly  the  friend  of  the 
laboring  man.  The  politicians  have  boasted 
that  they  have  attained  for  labor  a  bill  of 
rights  and  that  even  m  wartmie,  labor's  serial 
gains  must  be  preserved. 

Behind  this  smokescreen  of  demagoguery, 
the  truth  at  last  Is  coming  out.  It  is  that  the 
workingman  Is  having  his  real  wages  dimin- 


ished while  the  Rcosevelt  administration  is 
refusing  to  do  anything  about  it  except  to 
issue  bigger  arid  bigger  headlines  about  taxing 
profits  and  afcout  so-caUed  price  control. 

But  headlifaes  do  not  buy  eggs  or  milk  or 
bread  or  clot^iing.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  the 
worker  is  beginning  to  be  cheated  and  doesn't 
know  it  yet.  I  He  has  listened  to  false  prophets 
too  Ions  lor    lis  own  good. 

Included  a  nong  those  false  prophets  are  the 
union  labor  1  eaders  who  without  regard  to  the 
economics  o  an  emergency  situation  have 
forced  incre  ises  in  money  wages  and  have 
thvis  started  the  spiral  of  Inflation. 

Out  cf  45.0  30.000  persons  gainfully  employed 
in  America  t3day.  approximately  8.000.000  are 
unionized,  nside  the  ranks  of  the  8.000.000 
Is  a  fricttor  due  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
labor  leaders  which  puts  wages  in  one  Industry 
up  faster  than  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
consumers   ia  other   industries.     There   Is   no 

coordination,  no  control,  no  responsibility. 

The  Roo?(velt  administration's  sincerity  as 
the  friend  ol  the  worker  is  being  put  to  a  test. 
A  price-con  rol  bill  is  before  Congress.  The 
politicians  1  ;ant  to  exempt  wages  and  farm 
prices  from  the  legislation. 

Tire  reasoi,  of  course,  is  political  expediency. 
The  Treasut^  Department  favors  the  inclusion 
of  farm  prides  as  a  proper  subject  for  legisla- 
tive contrcl|but  thinks  wages  can  be  omitted. 
So  does  L4on  Henderson  and  every  other 
spokesman  cf  the  admmlstration. 

THE    BARUC3    Pt-AN    FOR    EASING    STRAIN    OF    WAR 
I  ECONOMY 

The  economic  side  of  the  argument  has 
been  ably  presented  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
Chairman  Of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  the 
first  World  War.  He  says  that  price  control 
must  embrfice  both  wages  and  farm  products 
and  that  It  must  be  accompanied  by  other 
vital  measi^res  such  as  increased  production 
of  substitiites,  conservation  and  rationing  of 
existing  supplies.  Immediate  conversion  of 
facilities  fBom  peacetime  to  wartime  uses  so 
as  to  get  a jbigger  output  of  critical  materials, 
and  heavy  jtaxation  of  war  profits. 

Mr.  Baruch's  approach  is  that  cf  a  veteran 
retired  from  business  who  has  unselfishly 
devoted  the  last  20  years  of  his  'Ife  to  a  study 
of  the  problem.  Back  in  1931  he  presented 
a  comprehensive  plan  to  the  War  Policies 
Commission  in  the  War  Department.  This 
plan  and  others  have  been  shelved.  The 
reason  is  t>at  the  politicians  refuse  tc  face  the 
facts.  Th*y  do  not  wish  to  Incur  the  dis- 
favor of  va-lous  groups  In  the  electorate. 

HOW    WAGE    SPIRAL    CREWr    FROM    ACT    OF 
I  COVEKNMENT 

The  Bat^ch  philosophy  is  that  the  Whole 
problem  o|  prices  and  civilian  supply  cannot 
be  handleld  piecemeal  but  must  be  tacklea 
ccmpreheiislvely  and  on  all  fronts.  There 
has  been  both  incompetence  and  procrasti- 
nation in  Washington.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
much  can  be  done  now  when  shortages  are 
created  ttrough  hoarding  and  no  effective 
steps  are  taken  to  control  prices  before  they 
are  stimulated  to  advance  through  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  failure  in  planning. 

The  prasent  wage  spiral  may  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  lack  of  courage  of  the  admin- 
istration f  hen  the  first  big  dispute  on  wages 
occurred  in  the  General  Motors  case  last 
spring.  On  this  page  was  presented  at  the 
time  an  article  entitled  "Our  First  Major 
Defeat."  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  willing- 
ness of  tl^  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  White 
House  to:  grant  10  cents  an  hour  Increase 
when  thete  was  no  economic  Justification  for 
such  a  big  raise  would  some  day  plague  the 
National  Government.  For  Immediately  the 
10-cent-a»i-hour  raise  became  a  fad  in  other 
Industrie!.  It  was  demanded  on  almost  every 
front  by  union  leaders  who  enriched  their 
own  pocktts  with  organizing  fees  as  they  held 
the  lure  of  higher  wages  to  prospective  mem- 
bers. Today  the  strikes  and  threatened 
strikes  net  only  call  for  wage  Increases  but 
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a  monopoly  on  unionization  by  means  of  the 
"closed  shop"  so  that  futiire  wage  increases 
can  be  forced  at  wiU  upon  management. 

To  all  this  the  administr  ition  answers  that 
wages  can  be  handled  by  the  "voluntary" 
restramts  of  labor  Itself  This  is  bcg'^ing  the 
question.  It  would  be  refreshing  if  the  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  confe.ss€d  the 
truth — that  they  are  afraid  to  ask  for  a  freez- 
ing of  the  wage  levels  and  \  freezing  of  prices 
at  the  same  time  that  thfy  a,«k  for  a  heavy 
taxing  of  profits. 

But  failure  to  do  all  the  necessary  things 
to  keep  the  economic  syst  ?m  In  equilibrium 
is  merely  to  postpone  the  cay  of  reckoning. 

Already  the  American  workers — men  and 
women — who  toil  with  their  hands  in  fac- 
tories or  who  do  vhlte-CDilar  tasks  In  the 
offices  are  suffering.  Thei.-  wages  are  being 
cut  by  new  taxes  ana  by  higher  costs  of 
living. 

More  than  165  years  ago,  Adam  Smith,  the 
renowned  economist,  wrote  in  his  classic 
work  The  Wealth  of  Nations; 

"The  real  price  of  everything,  what  every- 
thing really  costs  to  the  r-ian  who  wants  to 
acquire  it.  Is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring 
it.  What  is  bought  wuh  money  or  whth  goods 
Is  purchased  by  labor  as  much  as  what  we 
acquire  by  the  toil  of  our  own  body.  That 
money  or  those  goods  indeed  save  us  this  toll. 
They  contain  the  value  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  labor  whicli  we  exchange  for  what  is  sup- 
posed at  the  time  to  contain  the  value  ol  an 
equal  quantity 

"Every  commodity  Is  more  frequentiy  ex- 
changed for.  and  therebj  compared  with, 
ether  commodities  than  with  labor.  It  is 
mere  natural,  therefore,  tc  estimate  its  ex- 
changeable value  by  the  quantity  of  some 
other  commodity  than  by  that  of  the  labor 
which  ijt  can  purchase  Tlie  greater  part  of 
the  people,  too.  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  quantity  of  a  particular  commodity  than 
by  a  quantity  cf  labor  The  one  is  a  palpa- 
ble object,  the  other  Is  an  abstract  notion, 
which,  though  it  can  be  made  sufficiently 
Intelligible,  is  not  altogether  so  natural  and 
obvious." 

This  is  still  true  today.  We  have  heard 
much  talk  lately  about  the  fact  that  human 
labor  is  not  a  commodity.  This  was  a  dis- 
tinction that  arose  when  the  r^glit  of  labor 
to  bargain  for  its  worth  was  being  denied. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fundamental 
economics  of  price  exchange. 

THE  THREAT  IN    POLITICAL  BASIS   FOR   PRICE   RISES 

The  worker  In  recent  years  has  never  ob- 
tained parity  as  has  the  farmer  What  the 
worker  buys  has  never  been  brought  down  in 
price  to  equal  the  wages  he  gets  This  is  be- 
cause pyramided  prices  are  obtained  through 
the  exploitation  of  the  few  by  the  many. 
Unionization  has  improved  the  lot  of  many 
workers  but  it  has  also  damaged  others 

When  the  basis  for  price  increases  is  politi- 
cal— either  to  keep  union  offlcers  in  their 
Jobs,  or  to  let  a  political  admlnlstratlcn  keep 
its  voting  strength  through  support  of  such 
ill-advised  decisions  as  the  National  Defense 
Mfdiation  Board  is  rendering  nowadays  with 
the  consent  of  the  White  House — then  the 
whole  economic  stability  of  the  country  is 
broken  down. 

We  are  facing  such  a  break-down  now  The 
victims  will  be  the  workers  on  the  farms,  in 
the  factories,  in  the  offlees.  in  the  schools,  in 
the  bureaus  of  the  Federal.  State,  and  city 
governments. 

CONGRESS  MUST  END  POWER  OF  FRESSUTIE  GROT7PS 

For  real  wages  are  going  down  faster  than 
money  wages  can  possibly  be  paid  to  relieve 
the  situation.  The  dreaded  inflation  is 
almos'  here.  It  is  not  a  runaway  affair  but 
Is  like  creeping  paralysis.  Tills  has  been 
made  inevitable  by  the  lack  cf  economic 
leadership  In  Washington. 

If  the  Republican  Party  had  a  sensible  lead- 
ership on  domestic  issues  it  could  sweep  the 
congressional    elections    In    November    1942 


on  this  Issue  alone,  but  it  has  allowed  Itself 
to  become  emotionally  deranged  over  the 
question  of  whether  Hitler  should  be  beaten 
or  api>eased.  And  meanwhile  the  American 
worker  is  being  exploited. 

The  only  solutions  tfce  administration 
seems  willing  to  offer  are  those  which,  like 
the  proposed  6-percent  limitation  of  profits 
on  capital.  wotUd  disrupt  small  buslnesKes  and 
increase  the  unemployment  of  the  country 
The  New  Deal  has  failed  utterly  to  build 
up  the  American  economic  system.  This 
is  because  the  New  Deal  is  essentially  social- 
istic and  does  not  compreheiid  the  system 
of  private  initiative  The  New  Deal  evidently 
doesn't  believe  in  thrift  or  In  the  incentive 
to  save  or  to  create  work  And  that's  why 
the  American  worker  who  Is  prudent  and 
thrifty  sees  his  investments  imperiled  today 
by  a  broadside  attack  on  the  system  of  pri- 
vate savings. 

The  workers  are  being  cheated.  They  pri- 
marily Will  have  to  pay  the  enormous  public 
debt  being  piled  up.  "They  will  be  compelled 
td  curtail  their  standard  of  living— the  high- 
est in  the  world — to  get  enough  money  to  buy 
bread  and  clothing  for  their  faniilies. 

Wh-^n  will  Congress  realize  that  as  elected 
representatives  of  all  the  people  the  time  for 
temporizing  with  pressure  groups  is  at  an 
end  and  that  the  whole  house  of  cards  is 
coming  down  because  the  politicians  who  are 
responsible  for  the  New  Deal  have  dealt  us 
the  oldest  deal  in  the  world— the  che  ting 
of  the  toller  by  the  speculator  and  the  polit- 
ical profiteer.     iJiflation  is  around  the  corner. 


The    Crossroads  — Dictatorship    and    De- 
struction,     or      the      .American      Way, 

Which? 
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Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speakcf. 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
an  informative  addre.^s  delivered  by  my 
colleague.  Willia:.:  P  Lambertson,  of 
Kansas,  over  the  blue  iiciwork  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  System  on  Friday 
evening,  October  10.  1941: 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  in  1776.  man  was  the  victim  of  gov- 
ernment in  every  nation  of  the  world.  He 
was  reg aided  as  being  on  earth  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  government  and  governors. 
This  idea,  with  slight  variation,  is  the  struc- 
ture upon  which  the  dictatorships  of  today 
are  founded  But  the  men  of  America  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
framed  the  Constitution  were  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  man  had  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  governments  are  instituted 
among  men.  not  to  use  them  or  misuse  them, 
to  rob  them  or  destroy  them,  but  to  serve 
them;  and  to  secure  to  them  and  ther  pos- 
terity those  certain  rights,  including,  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Today  this  Nation  is  witnessing  a  subtle 
struggle  to  take  from  the  people  the  Inalien- 


able rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  set  up  m  the 
United  Stales  a  modified  dictatorship  llio 
age-old  doctrine  of  the  divine  ngUt  of  kings 
is  about  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  doctrine 
in  America  which  might  be  characterized  as 
the  divine  right  of  government.  Tliat  this 
is  both  a  dangerous  and  fallaclotis  doctrine 
should  be  evident  to  every  cltizcO  who  has 
watched  the  pclitical  developments  of  the 
past  8  years  The  Democratic  Party  ^et  out 
in  the  beginning  to  protect  the  citizen  from 
exploitation  by  the  banks,  the  corporations, 
the  instirance  companies,  the  railroads,  and 
the  utilities.  The  Democratic  Party  has  en- 
acted into  law  many  regulatory  m.easures 
aimed  at  the  alleged  exploiters  But  In  doing 
so  they  have  lounced  a  bureaucracf  that  now 
exploits  the  people 

Liberty  Is  a  transitory  thing     We  got  it  by 
fighting  for  it  and  we  may  lose  it  by  trying  to 

spread  it  to  the  entire  world,  e.'^pecially  to 
nations  that  still  believe  that  people  are  put 
upon  earth  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the 
government.  Tha^  this  is  in  part  the  theory 
of  the  New  Deal  mny  be  Inferred  fiom  the 
stcpis  that  have  been  taken,  one  by  one.  to 
condition  the  people  cf  the  Naticn  for  the 
shock  to  our  industrial  system  caused  by  our 
defense  program  and  the  shocks  to  Cur  pocket- 
books  that  are  yet  to  come  from  uUr  tax  pro- 
gram. With  something  of  the  spirit  of  fu- 
tility of  our  Eurojiean  ancestors,  our  people 
have  suffered  in  pas.'^ive  silence  conditions 
that  are  daily  becoming  more  unbearable  to 
them.  Beneath  the  surface.  howcVer.  a  deep 
undercurrent  of  unrest  is  seething  Our 
people  are  determined  they  will  not  sacrifice 
their  lit>erties  here  at  home  to  fight  dictators 
abroad.  They  are  determined  to  Include  In 
their  freedom  freedom  from  dictatorship. 

We  have  gone  down  a  winding  read  from 
the  quarantine  speech  given  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Outer  Drive  in  Chicago  in  1937 
through  the  second  lend-lease  bill  of  this  day. 
It  isn't  necfs  ary  to  repeat  all  the  turns  in 
the  road.  "You  are  perfectly  faii^.iUar  with 
them,  till  now  we  see  in  front  of  us  a  forking 
of  tlie  roads,  a  marker  to  the  right.  "The 
American  way  of  life,"  and  a  mafker  to  the 
left,  "Dictatorship  and  destruction  "  As  men 
and  women,  each  a  driver,  we  ask  "Wh.ch?" 
I  forecasted  as  a  matter  of  record  en  the  15th 
day  of  September  In  1939,  with  very  definite 
feelings,  that  there  were  two  things  I  w;'^ 
sure  of — the  President  wanted  a  thiui  ••  !:; 
and  he  wanted  us  in  this  war  I  was  '-  :"•  d 
by  some.  My  observation  was  rldloulout  ;i.ty 
said,  not  only  on  the  second  instant  but  even 
on  the  first 

I  was  impressed  wl:h  a  speech  that  Jo- 
sephus  Daniels  made  l.^^^t  winter  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  when  he  was  spealang  during 
the  Electoral  College  meeting  He  feaid  in  that 
speech,  and  It  was  printed  In  tiie  Congres- 
sional Record,  that  in  the  ether  World  War, 
Newton  D  Baker  and  he.  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  President  Wilson  ware  all  less 
anxious  for  war  than  Mr  Roosevelt,  who  was 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  He  was 
more  raring  to  go  to  war  then  th^n  any  of 
them. 

Today  we  see  part  cf  the  first  se\en  biUicns 
of  lend-lease  money  which  was  for  peace  and 
was  going  to  keep  wars  away  trom.  our  shores. 
We  see  this  money  being  used  partly  to  re- 
pair English  cruisers  and  battleships  In  our 
own  shipyards,  which  is  a  positive  act  of  war. 
and  was  so  testified  to  recently  by  Secretary 
of  War  Stlmson.  They  are  able  tio  do  every- 
thing under  lend-lease  tl»«t  they  haven't  the 
authority  to  do  any  other  way.  It  isn't  my 
purpose  to  recite  incident  after  incident,  the 
steps  toward  cur  dictatorship  It  Is  becoming 
more  apparent  every  day.  First  of  all.  it  calls 
for  unlimited  spending.  Out  of  the  two 
lend-lease  bills  totaling  13  billions.  Kansas' 
share  Is  180  million.  What  do  you  suppose 
they  would  do  today  in  a  bond  election  with 
that   before   them?     You   knew   the    ar.swer. 
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Th's  financial  aspect  of  this  enormnu=  rbliga- 
tion  to  aid  the  allies  wa^  brought  forcibly  to 
the  House  yesterd.ty  by  Representative  Encel, 
of  Michigan 

Thev  =ay  now  we  have  establ:-h  d  the  pclt.y 
of  EivlnK."  which  implies  that  v.c  can  expect 
s\irh  a  thmc  undoubted'.v  every  6  months  o. 
equil  si/e.  Mv  ccllea-ue,  Mr  Robsion  of 
K-ntuckv.  unpha-A'd  th.t  ^M^h  telling 
effect  -There  is  .1  '.vean:n^'  tim.e  U  we 
haven-f  sen.e  e:.  '.;-h  to  quit  voting  these 
sun:?  tlu-  pt.iiie  '.v.l.  wean  us  when  our  re- 
sources are  tz-  n(  "  ...    a 

I-;  It  anv  wonder  that  we  are  facing  Infla- 
tlcn  and 'repudiation  because  of  our  own 
fol'ies  ard  extremes  in  a  fancied  effort  to 
help  others?  I  am  reminded  of  a  bache- 
lor farmer,  who  lived  In  my  community 
■Abf-'  I  v.as  a  bov.  He  was  a  little  hard  to 
p.t  along  with  and  gradually  as  he  arew  older 
became  suspicious  of  everybody.  He  insisted 
on  always  ridmg  alnne  and  he  made  of  his  car 
an  arsenal  All  kinds  of  firearms  were  on 
the  seat  beside  him,  up  behind  him.  and  on 
The  floor  bv  his  feet.  Finally,  he  was  so  ab- 
sorbed with  his  own  defense  that  he  couldn't 
a- tend  to  his  usual  business  pursuits,  so  he 
blew  up  m  everv  wav.  financially  and  phys- 
ically. He  was  primarily  for  defense.  I  some- 
times think  that  cur  resolution  to  be  the 
arsenal  of  demccrary,  beautiful  as  it  sounds, 
will  leave  us  as  a  Nation  a  good  deal  like  my 
bachelor  acquaintance. 

Locking   down   the   road   to  the  right,   the 
American  wav   of  life,  what  do  we  see?     We 
see  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  rep- 
resentative government,  independent  courts, 
national  sovereignty.  State  sovereignty.  Jeffer- 
son   and    Lincoln   principles,   free    enterprise, 
home  rule,  personal  and  property  rights,  con- 
stitutional morality,  the  republic  of  George 
Washington.    Then  a  little  farther  down  the 
road,  it  has  the  warning,  keep  straight  ahead, 
because  a  turn  to  the  left  means  detours  and 
red   lights,   denotmg   danger.     Near   this   last 
sign  on  one  side,  the  detour  leads  into  a  rough 
road  strewn  with  wrecks  of  cars  where  reck- 
less  drivers    have   failed    to   heed    the   Bigns 
along  its  way.     These  signs,  as  I  can  make 
them    out,    are    bureaucracy,    regimentation, 
class    hatred,    extravagance,    pump    priming, 
deficits,   debts,  inflation,  bankruptcy,   third- 
termlsm.   and   chaos.     Another   detour   leads 
down  a  tortuous  road,  which  Is  labeled  "ruin." 
Other  markers  unheeded  are  socialism,  com- 
munism,     fascism,      nazl-tsm,     collectivism, 
planned    economy,    destroyed    tradition,    to- 
talitarianism, and  dictatorship. 

The    lend-lea.se    bill    authorizing    the    first 
$7,000,000  000   last   March    went   too   fast    and 
too  furiously  to  Rive  us  the  full  understand- 
ing of  Its  purports.     We  feel   that  this  sec- 
ond   lend-lease    bill    of    nearly    six    billions, 
which   no  doubt   is   primarily  for   Russia,   is 
war.     If  we  go  ahead  now,  knowing  what  we 
do.    It   should   be   preceded   by   a   declaration 
of   war      In   the  first   bill   its   promoters  told 
us   on  the  floor  of  the  Hou^e  over  and  over 
again  that  it  would  do  the  Job,  that  it  had 
been  made  seven  billions  instead  of  three,  or 
four,    or   five    because   it    would    be   sufficient 
and   it   was   a  peace  nieasure      New   we   hear 
from  out  of  the  committee  that  we  only  laid 
down  a  policy  of  giving  and   this  Just  sup- 
plements the  "other  bill.    Thi.s  is  in  line  with 
the  deceit   and   the  subterfuge   that  has   fol- 
lowed   every    step    from    the    lifting    of    the 
embargo.     We  are  told  that  we  could  not  ma- 
teriallv  change  this  bill  nor  delay  it  because 
It  wculd  hurt   the  morale  of   Russia.     They 
are  trying  to  put  us  in  the  same  situation  as 
thrv  did  when  thev  took  th'^  flag  and  men  to 
Icelai.d.     They    did    that    w.thcu*    authority. 
and  they  say  to  us,  "D  ^  vou  want  to  haul  It 
down''"    Thi're's  a  lai^o 
resents  this  un-.\nieric 
dence  of  the  dictatorshi;). 

When  the  President  sent  up  his  message 
vith  the  bill  he  said.  ■'Hurry."  indicating  that 
great  speed  was  necessary,  yet  the  gist  of  the 


rart  of  .America  that 
activr.v — this  cvi- 


testimcny  before  us  has  been  that  It  would 
be  the  middle  of  next  summer  before  our  fac- 
tories win  be  released  to  where  they  will  begin 
to  process  the  items  of  this  bill 

There  Is  plenty  of  time  before  this  bill  is 
agreed  on  in  conference  to  h.ive  brought 
before  us  in  a  square  manner  whether  this 
country  wants  war. 

On  Januar-,  10,  1938.  when  the  Ludlow 
resoluti-jn  was  before  the  HlU^o  fcr  final 
consideration  the  unusual  thh-.g  happened 
when  the  Spe.iker  left  his  >  haii  ai  ;;  came 
down  into  the  Well  of  the  H..u.:v  ..i.c;  p.eaded 
with  the  Members  to  defeat  the  Ludlow  reso- 
lution and  read  a  'Statement  sent  up  to  him 
from  the  Presicient  of  the  United  States.  I 
quote : 

"In  response  to  your  request  for  an  ex- 
pression of  my  views  respecting  the  proposed 
resolution  calling  for  a  referendum  vote  as 
a  prerequisite  fcr  a  declaration  of  war,  I  must 
frar.kly  state  that  I  consider  that  the  pro- 
pcsod  amendment  would  be  impracticable  in 
its  application  and  incompatible  with  our 
representative  form  of  government.  Our  Gov- 
ernmen*  is  conducted  by  the  people  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  It  was 
with  singular  unanimity  that  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  aereed  upon  such  free  and 
representative  form  of  gcvernm.ent  as  the 
only  practical  means  of  government  by  the 
people." 

After  all  of  that  pressure  a:-.d  that  pleading 
the  Ludlow  resolution  was  defeated  by  only 
188  to  209.     The  crux  of  the  President's  state- 
ment w.is  that  It  was  not  m  line  with  repre- 
1    sentative    government    and    was    not   In   line 
With  what^the  founders  of  our  Republic  had 
I    agreed    upon.      Now    we    see    the    President 
I    wlilvinK  aside  the  expressed  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  ignoring  the  thing  he  held 
sacred  less  than  4  years  ag  j. 
i       Going    back    to    the    dignity    and    th--    re- 
1    spectability    and    the    farsightedness    of    the 
i    peop'.e.  let  me  remind  you  all  that  they  begged 
the  Chief  Executive  for  a  couple  of  years  with 
petitions  atid   letters  to  exerci-e   the  powers 
he    had    under    the    Neutrality    Act    and    the 
National  Defense  Act  to  cut  off  Japan  from 
taking    our    scrap    iron       Were    they    right? 
Thev  were  the  friends  of  China      It  won't  be 
a    year    yet    until    next    week — the    15th    of 
October— that  the  President  made  this  order 
effective.     The   only   reason    that    Japan    has 
penetrated  to  near  Singapore  is  because  cf  the 
help    that    we    gave    them,    against    popular 
protest. 

While  the  American  people  are  being  bl-d 
white  to  save  liberty  where  liberty  has  ntver 
been  able  to  survive  or  has  never  exi.^t.:d  as 
we  have  known  it  here,  our  own  people  are 
being  asked  to  submit  to  new  regimentation 
and 'new  sacrifices,  like  restricting  nonde- 
fenee  building  projects,  to  uphold  world  em- 
pires Congress  has  been  asked  to  enact  a 
price-control  bill  that  will  impose  another 
arm.y  of  bureaucrats  upon  the  taxpayers. 
Tlie' people  have  been  asked  to  deny  them- 
selves many  of  the  necessities  of  life,  to  re- 
duce our  own  American  .=tandard  of  living 
in  our  zeal  for  the  people  cf  other  nations. 

Will  you  listen  to  the  vc  ices  of  the  propa- 
gandists and  the  war  makers  and  Join  with 
the  chorus  that  clamors  foi  war?  Or  will  you 
listen  to  the  voices  of  wisdom  and  experience 
and  join  with  those  who  cry  for  economy  and 
peace''  My  follow  Amemians.  this  is  your 
prc'olem  and  mv  problem  It  is  a  problem 
as  old  as  civilization— a  problem  that  will 
exist  as  long  as  men  can  make  profits  out  of 
war  Remember  the  men  who  make  the 
world's  wars  are  the  first  to  profit  and  the 
last   to  suffer. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  piths  cf  war  to  the 
paths  of  peace:  from  the  paths  cf  destruction 
to  the  paths  cf  prosperity;  from  the  paths  of 
dictatorship  to  the  pathf  cf  Uberty.  That 
will  be  the  American  way. 


Congressman  Lee   E.   Geyer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

''■  F 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF    M.^^S.^CHt;J^-TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  October  15,  1941 


Mr.  EUOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congressman  Lee  E.  Geyer  was 
one  of  those  very  far-sighted  men  who 
realized  that  the  best  cure  for  the  ills  of 
democracy  is  more  democracy.  I  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  him  personally, 
although  I  wish  I  had  been.  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  that  he  was 
doing  and  I  had  tremendous  respect  for 
both  the  man  and  his  principles.  I  think 
that  the  best  tribute  which  can  be  paid 
to  him  by  those  of  us  who  agree  with  his 
views  is  to  pause  only  long  enough  to 
lament  his  passing,  and  then  to  do  our 
best  to  carry  on  his  work. 


I 


Invitation  to  Educational  Revolution 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 


'FN. 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  Pi^-ATE  OF   THE  UNTTFD   STATES 


Monday.  Octobtr  13,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    PAUL  V    McNUTT 


Ml'.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre.ss  by 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Sf'curity 
Adrriini.^trator,  at  the  installation  of  Dr. 
Pau;  F  Douglass  as  president  of  Ameri- 
can University,  Memorial  Continental 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  10, 
1941.  This  material  is  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  pages  usually  allotted 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  printing  will 
cost  $105.  as  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeired  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  an  occasion  In  which  the  students 
and  faculty  should  take  a  signal  Joy.  It  Is 
an  occasicn  upon  which  the  president  of  the 
university  Is  given  his  marching  orders. 

Presiderit  Douglass  has  now  had  a  few 
months  to  learn  what  the  university  is.  what 
his  problems  are.  And  now,  by  this  cere- 
mony, everything  is  made  official.  The  honey- 
moon is  ever.  The  groom  has  to  go  to  work. 
College  presidents  and  faculties  do  these 
things  to  students  quite  regularly.  Com- 
mencemant  is  such  an  occasion.  Speakers 
wrap  themselves  In  the  mantle  of  wisdom 
and  tell  the  graduates  about  the  world.  And. 
however  thick  the  honey  of  their  words,  how- 
ever high  their  oratory  may  ascend,  the  con- 
clusion Always  comes  down  to  this;  That, 
young  ladles  and  gentlemen,  Is  what  you  are 
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up  apainst.  Now  go  out  and  do  something 
about  It. 

As  I  reflect  upon  the  rituals  of  academic 
life  I  can  think  of  no  recognized  public  oc- 
cation  when  the  faculties  are  spoken  to 
bluntly  about  their  programs  That  Is  a 
major  omisfion.  In  the  mterrsts  of  student 
enlightenmerit — which  alter  all  Is  educa- 
tion— eomethmg  should  be  done  to  remedy 
that  oversight.  Many  of  us  cculd  name 
moEs-covered  depariments  which  mieht 
greatly  benefit  frcm  the  treatment. 

But  meanwhile,  as  the  person  sel'?cted  to 
outhne  a  set  of  hurdles  for  Piesident  Doug- 
lass, I  wUl  cci^ine  myself  to  the  bustneae  In 
hand.  > 

President  Douglass,  you  have  a  very  chal- 
lenging task. 

It  is  a  Jcb  which  calls  forth  the  utmobt  In 
stf  tesmanship. 

And  1  warn  you  m  the  words  ol  -Walt  Whit- 
man: 

"Ll«ten!  I  will  be  honest  with  you. 
I   do  not   offer   the  eld  pmocrh   prizes,  but 

ofTer  roueh  new  prizes, 
'These   are   the   days   that   must   happen   to 
you!" 

Thirty  years  frcm  now  you  will  be  one  cf 
two  things.  You  will  be  Just  one  more  of  a 
long  fcuccession  of  distinguished  men  who 
have  been  college  presidents  here  or  there 
Or  you  will  have  contributed  fundamentally 
to  the  mastery  of  higher  education  In  the  D^- 
trict  ol  Columbia. 

You  will  be  an  incident  in  history. 
Or  ycu  will  have  made  history. 
History,   I    might   add,   could    not   be    ap- 
proached at  a  mere  opportune  m.oment. 

The  world  today  needs  the  perspective  ol 
scholarship  as  never  before.  The  post-war 
world  will  need  it  even  more  acuUly. 

And^e  pott-war  w.jrld  will  net  be  a  world 
cf  "rcc^ery."  It  will  seek  no  return  to  eld 
standards  and  old  conditions.  It  will  lace 
forward. 

It  will  not  be  a  world  which  will  pay  much 
attention  to  the  vested  interests  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  nor  possibly  ol  any  other 
kind  of  Institutions. 

Mastery.  Service  to  the  community  and 
the  Nation.  Tho^e  will  be  the  standards  the 
fiost-war  world  will  set.  And  those  words 
"community"  and  •Nation"  will  mean  the 
people — all  the  people. 

In  that  post-war  world  universities  will  not 
endure  as  Ivory  towers  with  a  property  quali- 
fication lor  entrance.  Traditiouahsts  may 
lume  then.  They  may  Irantlcally  remind  us 
that  grandfather  collected  the  ivory  for  tho^e 
towers  from  the  \3*i\.  boneyards  of  past  ages. 
But  without  avail. 

The  dead  wUl  be  burled.  Only  the  living 
shall  live. 

Do  not  think  that  I  discount  the  lessons 
ol  the  past.  I  merely  suggest  that  the  past 
win  be  treated  as  Uie  prologue — not  the  play. 
Do  net  think  Uiat  1  Indulge  in  rhetorical 
prophecy  when  I  say  ttat  the  university  cl 
tomorrow  must  render  service  or  die.  The 
world  is  constantly  making  such  choices 
about  its  institutions.  The  recent  history  ol 
the  colleges  has  demonstrated  the  process  ol 
selection  at  work. 

Some  colleges  died  in  the  depression,  and 
many  more  became  enaciated.  In  the  3 
decades  preceding  the  depression  that  process 
was  already  at  work.  Ttelr  support  dried  up. 
Alumni  and  old  con trlbt  tors  lell  short.  Stu- 
dents who  came  out  ol  limily  tredlticn — and 
because  their  lathers  cotild  afford  It — dropped 
away.  And  there  was  nothing  sufficiently 
convincing  about  the  service  the  coUege  per- 
formed to  attract  ne  v  support  or  new 
students. 

The  people  made  their  choice.  Marginal 
colleges  died  or  declined. 

Most  of  these  that  died  were  small  Institu- 
tions. They  were  liberal  colleges,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  arts  and  sciences.     They 


were  seeking;  xo  do  the  thmes  iha'  hid  always 
been  the  basis  lor  a  sound  education. 

And  by  that  very  cTon  they  advertised  their 
noncreative  role.  They  advertised  the  lact 
that  they  v^ere  imitating  a  tr.idiiion  others 
had  mastered  Their  faces  were  not  turned 
to  life  at  a  time  when  life  had  to  be  met. 

The  mortality  oi  the  college  is  not  hnished. 
even  thcugh  the  upward  cycle  of  busmchs 
temporarily  relieved  the  pressure.  For  the 
next  10  years  it  is  net  unlikely  tnat  more  col- 
leges will  decline  or  pass  away  than  passed 
away  even  in  the  depression  And  it  is  also 
probable  that  several  will  become  truly  great. 
Mind  you.  I  said  "great" — net  necessarily 
large.  I  am  not  skeptical  of  cclieges  small  in 
size.  Cut  of  small  colleges  have  come  many 
of  our  noblest  educational  achievements — 
Antloch,  Swarthmcie,  Oberlin.  Reed,  Ben- 
nington, Pomona,  Bryn  Mawr.  These  and 
other  names  eoujure  up  visions  of  construc- 
tive experiment  and  sound  scholar.'^hip  I 
attack  only  reirect.  I  condemn  only  medi- 
ocrity. It  is  smallness  ol  vision,  not  ol  size. 
that  is  the  threat 

That  is  your  prospect.  President  Douglass. 
You  come  at  a  time  when  the  world  will 
demand  of  any  collegre  a  high  level  cf  service. 
You  come  at  a  time  when  the  world  will  give 
short  slirlft  to  those  who  falter  in  meeting 
that  demand. 

Your  gieatest  challenge  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington dees  not  lie  In  the  field  ol  undergradu- 
ate education,  hov.ever  Important  that  may 
be.     It  lies  on  the  univeislty  level. 

And  it  Is  a  dual  problem.  It  requires  that 
one  make  Washington  a  great  educational 
center  for  the  ordinary  full-time  student. 
It  requires  high  academic  and  culttiral  stand- 
ards lor  the  education  of  part-time  students 
who  are  employed  during  the  day. 

One  mast  not  write  off  In-service  ed..- 
cation.  as  many  old-line  educators  have  dc^ne, 
ai  academically  undignified.  In  modern  life 
In-servlce  training  is  a  continual  process  lor 
every  truly  educated  person. 

One  must  net  write  off  In-service  education 
as  a  mechanical  and  routine  training  In  Jcb 
details,  as  some  schools  of  commercial  out- 
look have  done.  Education  mutt  provide  the 
opportunity  for  Insight  and  understanding. 
Only  the  full  stature  of  a  great  university  can 
Impart  that  quality. 

And  Washington  alone,  among  all  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world,  has  no  university  which 
dominates  and  shapes  its  intellectual  life 

We  have  In  Washington  research  facilities 
unequaled  by  any  city  of  the  world.  We 
ha%e  in  the  Library  ol  Congress  the  world  s 
greatest  library.  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Department  ol  Agriculture,  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  other  agencies  too  numerous  to  list 
scientific  research  is  extending  the  frontiers 
of  man's  mastery  of  the  universe.  In  the  life 
ol  Washington,  official  and  unofficial,  we 
have  a  galaxy  ol  men  and  women  whose  crea- 
tive scholarship  and  constructive  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  interest  would  be  the  envy 
of  any  city  of  any  age. 

Yet.  I  repeat,  we  have  no  university  or  uni- 
versity system  which  teams  these  resources 
lor  the  service  ol  tlie  Nation. 

I  do  not  discount  the  tremendous  specific 
contributions  which  the  universities  cf  Wash- 
ington have  made  I  question  neither  the 
vision  which  motivated  their  establishment 
nor  their  consecration  to  high  objectives. 

Certainly  this  Nation  could  not  well  have 
spared  the  professional  contributions  cl 
Georcetown  University,  notably  In  foreign 
affairs,  medicine,  and  law. 

Nor  could  Waihingtcn  and  its  citizens  In 
the  public  service  have  easily  dene  without 
George  Washington  University  In  Its  nearly 
a  century  and  a  hell  ot  service.  Basic  under- 
graduate work,  plus  notable  grsduate  work- 
especially  In  law  and  medicine— have  given 
It  a  firm  pierce  In  Washington's  educational 
system. 


Catholic  Uiiiveraity  has  developed  a  tr.idl- 
tion  cf  clnssical  scholartiiip  wn.th  has  given 
to  many  of  lis  dtpartmcnrs  high  ratir.fes 
Under  the  inspiring  Icadersh.p  (jl  auch  great 
social  statesmen  as  Father  Jchn  A  Ryan 
and  Father  Francis  J  Haas  it  h>s  become,  if 
1  may  mix  my  leligicus  mc'apliors.  a  mecca 
lor  men  cf  Catholic  and  olbtj  falihs  v. ho 
believe  in  liberal  ideals  ol  democracy,  tolera- 
tion, and  con>truclive  social  action. 

Ycur  own  American  Jnlveralty,  through 
your  Kraduale  tcliexjl  and  your  s^cul  vi  pub- 
lic affairs,  has  done  a  signlScaht  service  in 
public  administration  and  political  stuncc. 
Vour  vi(_orcus  undergraduate  colkge  ha,'  done 
well  by  ycur  students.  Ycu  fctve  uniquely 
sensed  and  adrai-ably  met  tha  special  re- 
quirements cl  Federal  In-service  training.  By 
doing  so  you  have  contributed  fnuch  to  the 
efLciency  ar.u  morale  of  Federal  j^jgencies. 

Because  the  demand  for  In-serkice  training 
was  so  real  and  so  great,  the  em{^la\ecs  of  the  . 
Department  of  Agriculture  hava  developed  a 
grac4uaie  school.  So  scjund  has  \l&  woik  been 
that  Its  courses  are  accredited  fend  accepted 
by  the  outstanding  universities  of  the  country. 
The  Broekings  Institution,  thiv-ugh  the  last 
20  years,  has  contr.buted  econctmc  and  gcv- 
ernmental  research  of  the  highfst  order.  It 
has  become  an  influential  factor  icr  the  im- 
provement of  public  administraiuon. 

Long  a  constructive  factor  In  the  aBricul- 
tural  and  rural  life,  the  Univermy  ol  Mary- 
land Is  today  strengthening  Its  programs  in 
the  many  fields  which  fill  out  the  pattern  cl 
a  great  State  university.  With  its  roots  In 
the  normal  political  and  etononjic  soil  cf  an 
American  State,  it  contributes  to  the  Intel- 
lectual lacllltles  ol  the  Washington  area  a 
service  and  a  point  of  view  uhicib  shoxild  not 
be  lost  cr  Ignored. 

Howard  University  la  training  leaders  in  ..-w 
and  medicine  and  education  It«  high  accom- 
plishments especially  warm  my  lieart,  Icr  it  is 
under  the  wmg  ol  the  Fedtral  Security 
Agency,  ol  which  I  am  Admliilstratcr.  Its 
graduates  wJl  one  day  help  to  create  a 
broader  future  for  the  Negro  race — a  futuie 
that  is  ftiller  ol  tolerance  and  opportunity 
than  ever  before. 

That.  President  Douglass.  Is  a  Cc,  k  s 
tour'  ol  Wa.«-hingtcn  univerbitw.-  !•  .-  n.  • 
exhaustive.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  cmuttd 
the  scho.:,l£  devoted  to  a  single  specialty  or  to 
vocational  training. 

On  the  other  is  a  whole  pre  up  cl  scholarly 
enterprises  My  friend.  Archibald  MacLcsh. 
wculd  tell  ycu.  I  am  sure,  that  the  Library  cf 
Congress,  as  he  envisions  it  and  as  he  Is 
making  it.  comes  closer  to  the  iMspiring  Idi  al 
ol  a  great  university  than  do  O'.any  inti.u- 
tlons  that  bear  that  label  A  similar  claim 
might  be  made  by  the  Sinlthsac:?n  Ins'Itu- 
tlon.  Shakespefireans  might  pfess  the  claim 
of  the  Folger  Library.  Congress  might  clf.im 
that  statut  and  indicate  the  HoU^e  and  the 
Senate  as  the  undergraduate  und  graduate 
schools,  respectively,  (Small  cl^lm  fcr  inclu- 
sion could  be  elleged  by  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, Inasmuch  as  Its  students  fail  even  to 
attend  their  ccnvocatlon  and  are  ret?ulprly 
expelled  Immediately  after  they  matriculate  ) 
But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  all  W:'sh- 
Ington's  assets,  v.ith  oil  these  great  contribu- 
tions of  which  every  university  1  have  named 
can  be  Justly  prcud.  we  are  still  wlthcut  that 
controUSng  InflU'^ncc,  that  eluslte  Intellectual 
touchstone  which  m^kes  a  trulvnsticnal  uni- 
versity, Ttiink  cf  Londcn  Be  lin.  liapdrld. 
Rome  Tnink  of  the  abldlne  influence  of  the 
Scrbonne.  Washington  alone  Of  wrrld  capi- 
tals has  no  university  that  wleJlds  such  Influ- 
ence as  the^e  do  upon  the  llffl  end  culture, 
the  science  and  letters  of  the  Katlon, 

One  might.  I  suppose,  invent  alU-gedly  ob- 
jective measures  cf  cxpci;ence'|.  One  might 
appeal  to  carefully  collated  Gpllup  polls  ol 
recognized  scholfiis.  He  mlg^^tt  attempt  to 
estimate  on  the  t>asis  of  researdi.  productlca. 
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or  ccr.-.pef.iio:i  for  allegiance  of  outstanding 
students  or  schokirs. 

But  these  would  not  tell  the  story.  I  am 
not  even  sure  that  the  Sorbonne  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome  would  always  meet  such 
simple  yardstick  methods. 

I  will  not  invent  allegedly  accurate 
measures  of  scholarly  prestige.  You  gentle- 
men and  ladles,  you  presidents  of  universities, 
you  who  are  tiie  faculties  of  these  universi- 
ties know  I  am  not  captious  or  unfriendly. 
You  are  devoting  earnest  and  consecrated 
services  to  making  your  universities  great, 
Bu*-  the  re..l  achievement  lies  In  the  future. 
You  know  that  many  basic  problems  of  your 
relation  to  the  hie  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  of  the  Nation  have  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately solved. 

Nor  Will  they  ever  b?  solved  competitively. 
Universities  cannot  become  great  by  casting 
rapacious  eyes  upon  those  cour-es  in  the 
rival  curricula  which  are  showing  other  in- 
stitutions a  profit.  Universities  cannot  be- 
come great  by  competitively  bidding  for 
students,  bv  lowering  their  standards  alter 
the  manner  of  certain  States  in  divorce  and 
in  the  laws  of  incorporation.  Universities 
cannot  become  great  merely  through  high 
salaries  for  their  faculty— though  none  of  the 
Institutions  of  Washington  errs  in  that  direc- 
tion. Nor  through  the  number  of  their  books, 
nor  the  excellence  of  their  equipment. 

Universities  can  become  great  only  by  giv- 
ing to  the  community  a  service  which  the 
community  needs,  by  doing  It  with  h'.gh 
Integrity,  born  ol'  participation  in  the  funda- 
mental'life  of  the  community  itself. 

America  has  had  experience  In  building  its 
universities  to  n-.eet  human  needs.  Senator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  referred  to  this 
principle  when  he  told  the  Committee  en 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  in  Budapest  In  1936  "that  the 
law  creating  the  American  land-grant  col- 
leges, with  their  laboratories  and  experiment 
stations,  was  probably  the  outstanding  single 
event  in  the  educational  history  of  the  wor'.d." 
The  details  ol'  that  development  may  diiTer. 
The  needs  of  the  States  differ  from  the  needs 
of  Washington,  but  the  analogy  is  close. 
Neither  the  S:ates  nor  the  National  Capital 
can    aflord   anything   but   the   best. 

This  is  a  hard  challenge  I  set  for  you.  In 
one  sense  your  community  is  the  Nation,  and 
somenm.°s  the  world.  In  another  it  is  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  — a  city  of  people  who  are  politi- 
cal orphans  devoid  of  any  normal  control 
ever  their  loral  affaii's— usually  voteless  and 
without  normal  democratic  contacts  with  the 
policies  they  serve 

Eut  the  cry  for  outstandin:^  educational 
leadership  in  "the  Nation's  Capital  must  be 
answered.  Many  may  be  unaware  hew  old  a 
cry  It  Is.  A  little  history  m.ay  net  be  out  of 
place 

President  Washington  voiced  i{  on  several 
occasions  and  willed  25.0C0  shares  of  Canal 
Co.  stock  to  contribute  to  its  foundation.  On 
the  fioor  of  the  Consti'-utional  Convention 
Charles  P.nckney  proposed  that  Congres-  be 
granted  the  power  to  establu-h  a  national  uni- 
versity; Je.mes  Madison  supported  him,  and 
the  proposal  was  eliminated  only  because 
Gouverneur  Morris  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gres-'  contrcl  of  the  Federal  district  made 
specific  power  unnecesse.ry;  Con.ziess  alre.idy 
bad  it,  Ben.'amm  Riu-h  propagandized  In 
fa-. or  of  a  nat.ciial  univers'fy, 

Ncr  were  refugee  professors  unknown  In 
the  e-ghteenth  century.  Adams  and  Jefferson 
wrote  tc  Washington  urging  that  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Geneva.  Switzerland,  dis- 
rup-ed  by  event's  there,  be  tran•^fe^red  bodily 
to  Wa,=hin^-cn.  Washington  cautiously  re- 
plied ihe.t  the  Swiss  professors  "might  net  all 
be  gccd  characters,"  and  they  might  not 
knew  Engli.-h 

Columbian  Ccliege,  progenitor  of  present- 
day  George   Wa-hington  University,  was  one 


answer  to  the  demands  of  the   ITQO's.     Tluis 
the  Baptists  of  those  days  offered  to  do  it. 

Catholic  educational  leadersh  p  was  estab- 
lishing Georgetown  University  in  those  sam.e 
days.  A  hundred  years  later  Catholic  Uni- 
versity brought  to  Washington  a  group  of 
Catholic  scholars  who,  with  their  successors, 
have  made  It  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
denominational  universities. 

In  the  1890's  another  demand  for  a  tru'.y 
national  university  led  to  the  <'stabli.?hmeni 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  American  Uni- 
versity, Thus  the  Methodists  of  those  days 
cfTered  to  do  it. 

The  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  naticn^tl  uni- 
v- rsitv  pressed  upon  Congress  In  1914  and 
the  years  following  by  the  National  A.-socia- 
T,cn  of  State  Universities,  was  probably  In- 
fluential in  developing  the  Brcokmgs  Insti- 
tution.    Thus  private  endcwm.ent  oiTered  to 

do  it. 

So    mi-:zht   one   cite    many   other   incidents. 
The   bibliography  of  the   dem.and   f'Or   a   na- 
tional university  is  a  long  one.     Washington 
and  10  of  his  successors  have  recommended 
It.    Discussion  of  the  proposal  ;s  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  at  least  35  ol   cur  77  Con- 
gresses     It    has   been    support':'d    by   cr   has 
been   the   subject    of   articles   and    pamphle's 
by    such    distinguished    educators    as    E-    L. 
James,  of  minors;  Arthur  Twining  Hadley^  of 
Yale;    David    Starr    Jordan,    of    Indiana    and 
Stanford;   Benjamin  Ide  Wh?e!er.  of  Califor- 
nia;   Daniel   C,   Gilman,   of   Jchns   Hopkins; 
Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell;   Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butlir    of  Columbia;    and  Lotus  D,  CofT- 
man.   of  Minnesota,     It    ha=    V^een   urged   by 
such    distinguished    state.-nien    as    Wa~hlng- 
t,3n,  Je.Terson.  John  Quir.cv  Ac  im  =  ,  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  and  James  Lord  Biyce.     Such  edu- 
cational organizations  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  slate  Universities  and  the  National 
Education  Association  have  at  various  times 
endorsed  the  proposal      Indeed,  as  President 
W.  L.  Eryan — of    my   alma   m.  uer,   the   Uni- 
versity of  Indiana — wrote  Representative  Fess 
In    1914,   "The   desire   for   the    national   uni- 
versity represents  a  national  l:-istinct." 

It  is  a  national  instinct.  Indeed,  but  in 
presenting  it  as  such  I  am  not  coming  to 
suggest  that  we  have  in  Wasliing'cn  a  new 
Institution.  V7e  do  not  need  another  insti- 
1  tution  instead  of  American  University,  which 
Is  today  granting  nie  tins  priv.lege  of  speak- 
in-^  to  y'^u.  N  >r  an  mstitut.on  m.-tead  of 
George  Washington  Universi'v.  Ins-ead  of 
George'OA-n.  instead  of  Catholic  Ui.ivErsity 
in?tee.d  of  Brookings,  cr  in-~ti 
vertity  of  Maryland  I  have 
not  think  that  this  problem 
bv  competition  among  th-.-  cxi-tin; 
ties.     Neither  will   it  be   solve i   by 


d  of  the  Uni- 
=aid  that  I  do 
Will  be  solved 
universi- 
injecting 


anotiier   comne'itive   elem.ent   into   Washing- 
ton eriur\tion 

But  why  not  explore  the  po?.-±:'.v.\--'^  cf 
teamworl:."  The  principle'  of  educational  c:l- 
laberation  have  been  often  dem.onstrated 
and  applied  in  this  rapidly  g;.  v,-.ng  civiliza- 
tion of  curs. 

We  ha-e  seen  this  method  at  work  in  At- 
lanta. The  Atlanta  University  system  has 
given  a  ii.w  effectiveness  to  three  Negro  In- 
stitution-— the  Atlanta  University  School  of 
Social  Work,  Morehouse  CoUe^^e.  and  Spelman 
C.illcge.  We  have  s.^en  it  applied  in  the  uni- 
versity system  of  Georria  Tnat  system  has 
h;'.d  linfertur.ate  nonces  lately  in  the  news. 
but  the  signifieant  factor  is  this;  The  pcH- 
ticians  cannot  tamper  as  quietly  with  the 
well-knit  system  as  tlT^y  used  to  with  the  In- 
dependent units;  their  fi:  gcr~  are  burned; 
thev  win  probably  avoid  su:h  embarrassment 
in  th:  future 

The  State  of  Oregon  ha=  developed  a  uniScd 
system  of  public,  hi^h.r  education,  which  is 
saving  the  taxpayeis'  funds  and  increasing 
the  academic  stiength  of  evry  unit.  North 
Carolina  has  taken  a  similar  step  Such  an- 
cient Old  World  institutun-  as  the  caUcges 
cf  Oxford,  su'h  Amer. ean  c  eve!  pmcnts  as 
Claremont  Colleges,  may  su.g-St  the  meth- 


ods. I  am  pt«ud  of  the  work  the  OfQce  of 
Education  has  done  in  helping  some  ol  these 
States  solve  the  administrative  problems  In- 
volved. 

In  spite  of  what  the  trustees  may  have 
told  you.  President  Douglass,  I  want  you  to 
see  your  Job  oot  alone  as  president  of  Amer- 
ican University;  I  want  you  to  play  a  big 
part  in  creating  in  Washington  a  great  unified 
system  of  higher  education. 

I  would  not  outline  here  the  pattern  col- 
laboration in  Washington  might  take.  These 
things  are  worthy  of  exploration:  Coord^lna- 
tlon  of  personnel,  and  even  perhaps  the  pool- 
ing of  equipnient  and  courses.  More  effective 
relationships  to  be  developed  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  scientific  research  facili- 
ties of  the  Gdvernment.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress can  hardly  extend  undergraduate  library 
service;  collaboration  would  certainly  permit 
the  joint  creation  of  truly  adequate  under- 
graduate Ubmry  services.  Joint  examining 
boards  might  give  enhanced  prestige  to  the 
degrees  with  graduate  and  postgraduate  from 
every  Institution.  Such  boards  on  the  gradu- 
ate level  mi^t  well  set  up  standards  which 
would  make  graduate  study  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  a  prlviiBge  and  a  degree  r  distinction. 

Most  of  all,  joint  planning  for  the  educa- 
tional futur<  of  the  Nation's  Capital  could 
constructively  Influence  the  development  of 
higher  educaftlon  In  the  Nation. 

I  suppose  }t  is  superfluous  to  remind  uni- 
versity admlftistrators  that  such  an  enterprise 
mi£,ht  elicit  an  Interest  and  pecuniary  partici- 
pation from  ^reat  foundations  and  from  Con- 
gress that  nq  single  existing  institution  could 
hope  for, 

Eut  there  need  be  no  loss  of  Identity  for 
the  collaborating  Institutions.  One  might 
EtiU  go  to  km.erlcan  University  to  George 
Washington.!  or  to  any  other  college  within 
the  system.  (For  the  appeasement  of  alumni 
one  might  pfrovide,  of  course,  that  the  foot- 
ball teams  i'ould  remain  separate  and  dis- 
tinct.) I 

How  will  llie  first  step  be  taken?     Washing- 
ton Is  full  of  battles  for  precedence.     Who 
comes    first  [  is    an    age-old    social    problem. 
These.  how*er,  are  times  of  action.     One  is 
told  that,  la  the  England  cf  today.  English- 
men   who   Have   never  been   formally    intro- 
duced are  oljten  seen  speaking  to  one  another. 
But  should  this  problem  of  precedence  in 
Initiative   afise,   I   am   sur«>   that   my   friend 
Archibald  MacLelsh  would  Invite  you  and  all 
cf  your  collragues  up  to  discuss  this  matter 
some  evenmg.     That  should  not  prove  em- 
barrassing, for  I  feel  confident  that  the  Li- 
brary of   Congress   will   matriculate   no  stu- 
dents      (Let   me  hasten   to  add   that   I   have 
not  asked  Mr,  MacLeish  about  this.    It  may, 
thus,    prove    to    be    the    most    embarrassing 
suggestion  I  have  made.)     I  can  assure  you 
that  Commissioner  Studebaker  would  extend 
to  you  the  full  resources  of  the  United  States 
Office   of  Eiucation  In  any  such   enterprise. 
And   even   those    concrete   suggestions    are 
set  forth  ii>   the  spirit  of  starting  a  discus- 
sion.   I  hotte  that  they  may  lead  somewhere. 
Washington  needs  an  educational  revolution. 
Washlngiin  needs  It  as  It  did  not  need  It 
in  1790  or  1890  or  1914.     Somehow  we  missed 
our  chances  then.    We  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  by  addition.     We  attempted  to  an- 
swer dcmatds  by  creating  new  Institutions. 
We  wont  have  many  more  chances.     We 
are  moving  into  an  era   when   America   will 
assume     a     leadership     it    could    not     have 
treamed  oj  In  1790;   it  could  not  have  seized 
in  1890;  an  era  that  it  fumbled  disgracefully 
In  the  dny^fcUowing  the  war  cf  1914-18. 

We  did  not  try  teamwork.  Now  is  the  time 
to  try  it.    I 

This — wiether  Henry  Luce's  blueprint  is 
the  accepted  one  or  not — is  "the  American 
century  ' 

This  world  has  an  Industrial  civilization 
which  can,  give  the  pscple  cf  the  world— the 
little  people — what  they  want. 
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And  the  "little  people"  knew  It.  They 
know  'w;hat  to  demand. 

Technology  Is  knitting  that  world  EC  closely 
together  that  It  can  no  lo  tiger  permit  feudal 
rivals  to  mobilize  the  rest  urccs  of  one  con- 
tinent against  the  resources  of  another. 

Interest  must  bow  tc  vision.  Interest  will, 
then,  be  best  served. 

Vision  can  come  only  from  knowledge. 
And  knowledge  i*  more  thin  fncts — hung  up 
In  a  laboratory  refrigerate r  like  a  suing  of 
cold  fifh. 

Washington  is  lull  of  fi'Cts.  It  is  lull  of 
scholars.    It  is  a  center  of  scientiSc  research. 

That  isn't  enough.    Facts  areut  enoiigh. 

Facts  have  to  be  interpreted.  Facts  have 
to  be  related  to  life  and  cu  lure. 

Scholarship  requires  ob. ectives,  as  well  as 
facts.  But  it  requires,  ciost  of  all.  being 
geared  to  the  service  cf  th'j  community. 

And  education  in  the  Na  .ion's  Cppitai  must 
not  be  second  in  quality  tc  that  cf  education 
In  any  city  on  earth. 

Here,  in  the  next  few  years,  will  be  made 
declsious  vital  to  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Your  Job,  Prebident  Doiglass,  and  that  of 
all  your  presidential  colUigues.  and  all  the 
faculties  cf  this  Capital,  Is  a  heavy  one  in- 
deed. 

It  is  for  you  to  providi;  the  priceless  In- 
gredient of  scholarship  in  the  Capital  of  the 
world's  greatest  nation 

Will  you  provide  that  ingredient  abund- 
antly? 

Or  will  ycu  ration  It? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  CF  Till    U.NITED  STATES 


Thursday,  October  16,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    H(5N     LISTER    HILL, 
CF  ALAB.«.MA 


Mr.  EAKKLLY.  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rh:cord  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  tne  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]  :o  the  people  of 
Nor'way  ovrr  .^^tatim  WRUL,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  October  11    i:  41. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  the  freed'^m-lovlng  people  of  Norway. 
I  brine  greetings  from  the  free  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  express  to 
you  cur  most  earnest  de-ire  that  these  lib- 
erties dear  to  the  hearts  of  both  cur  peoples 
may  soon  be  restored  to  you  and  that  you 
may  once  again  become  the  matters  of  your 

fate 

Recently  I  had  the  prlvilece  of  meet'ng  a 
group  of  officers  and  men  ol  the  Norwegian 
merchant  marine  who  v  ere  visiting  Wash- 
ington. I  was  glad  to  w-lcom.e  them  to  our 
Nation's  Capital  and  to  ham  from  th.-'ir  own 
lips  the  brave  and  Imiportunt  part  which  Nor- 
way is  playing  in  the  momentous  batt'e  of 
the  Atlantic  Those  men  cf  Norway  hesi- 
tated to  talk  about  the  r  adventurous  and 
■valiant  expjerlences  in  the  r  ftpht  against  great 
odds  to  keep  open  the  vital  pathways  of  the 
seas.  But  nhtr.  frf^-^pd,  tho-^e  men  told  In 
simple  lermfi  of  the  detjrmined  struggle  of 


the  sons  of  the  Vikings  to  help  save  their 
part  of  the  world  from  the  rule  of  brute 
force  and  to  return  It  to  the  rule  of  truth, 
of  Justice,  and  of  freedom. 

We  in  America,  who  have  at  our  command 
the  might  and  resources  of  the  world's  great- 
est industrial  Nation,  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Norway,  who  fight  with  dimin- 
ished resources,  without  armies,  without  ma- 
chines and  factories,  without  the  freedom  to 
plan  and  work,  and  without  the  power  to 
marshal  their  nctun's  strength. 

One  of  cur  Norwegian  friends  told  me  that 
en  his  last  trip  in  a  convoy  from  Britain, 
German  dive  bombers  attacked  his  ship. 

"What  did  you  do  to  defend  yourselves?" 
I  asked. 

This  stout-hearted  seaman  quietly  replied, 
•Weil,  sir,  my  first  mate  and  I  went  out  on 
deck  and  shot  at  the  planes." 

"With  antiaircraft   guns?"  I  Inquired 
•No,  sir."  the  Norse  captain   replied;    "we 
just    took  two   old   hunting   rifles   and   fired 
away.     It  didn't  do  much  good,  but  at  least 
we  liad  the  satisfaction  ol  fighting  back  " 

We  In  America,  who  have  at  our  command 
thousands  ol  men  and  thousands  of  machines 
and  guns  and  tanks,  and  the  factories  to  turn 
out  all  the  munitions  oi  war,  cannot  forget 
that  Americans  once  fought  for  their  freedom 
with  hunting  rifles. 

Within  a  short  time  the  entire  Norwegian 
tanker  fleet  will  be  m  belligerent  waters,  car- 
rying gasoline  and  oil  to  England  end  to 
other  theaters  of  war.  Tills  means  that  240 
Norwegian  tankers  with  a  combined  tonnage 
of  1.200,000  dead-weight  tons  will  soon  be 
sailing  in  belligerent  waters  as  a  part  of  the 
life  line  of  freedom  in  this  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  world. 

Norway  has  thrown  her  maritime  fleet  into 
the  fight  against  Hitler,  not  stopping  to 
count  the  cost  nor  to  reckon  the  outcome. 
The  Ncrwfpian  fleet,  which  at  this  hour  is 
Norway's  only  empire,  has  been  reduced  ship 
by  ship  by  the  Nazi  sea  raiders.  Yet  this 
nation  of  only  3.000.000  souls,  throuqh  her 
fleet,  is  making  a  noble  and  inestimable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
One-half  of  the  gasoline  and  oil  which 
reaches  Britain  F.nd  her  Royal  Air  Force  is 
delivered  on  Norwegian  ships  by  Norway's 
sons  of  the  sea. 

In  April  1940  1.000  merchant  vessels  and 
nearly  30.000  officers  and  men  answered  the 
call  to  support  King  Haakon  and  the  loyal 
Norweeian  Government.  This  was  four-fifths 
of  Norwav's  fleet.  The  other  one-fifth  did 
not  answe'r  the  call  to  the  colors  because  the 
ships  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sen,  and  the 
men  lay  with  them,  victims  of  savage  sub- 
marine warfare;  or  else  were  prisoners  of  war. 
When  America  passed  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
America  chose  to  stand  by  your  side.  Tlie 
United  States  will  meet  the  full  spirit  and 
intent  of  that  act.  I  am  confident  that  the 
United  States  will  modify  or  repeal  its  Neu- 
trality Act. 

In  September  the  Unl'ed  States  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  safety  of  all  Norwegian 
vessels  plying  in  those  waters  which  are  re- 
garded as  vital  to  American  defense,  and  those 
waters  include  a  vast  stretch  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  action  by  the  United  States  will  bring 
about  a  great  reduction  in  the  losses  to  Nor- 
way. But  this  is  not  encyeh.  The  United 
States  must  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
see  that  Norway's  vessels  are  armed,  and  well 
armed,  and  that  the  means  are  provided 
whereby  Norway  can  build  new  ships  to  re- 
place those  sunk  by  the  Nazi  raiders. 

Immigration  regulaticns.  which  were  pre- 
Bcribed  before  conditions  broueht  about  by 
the  present  emergency  could  be  foreseen,  have 
unduly  and  unfortunately  restricted  Nor- 
weeian sailors  m  seme  American  ports  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  sups  are  being  taken  to 
remove  those  restrictions  The  American 
people  have  a  profound  admirn-i  n  for  the 
Vikings  cf  our  day.  and  will  wticome  them,  to 
oxu-  ports  and  cur  cities. 


People  of  Norway,  1  tell  you  here  and  now 
that  soon,  very  soon,  the  great  mid  power- 
ful United  States  cf  America  wiO  be  taking 
a  larger  part  of  the  responsibjity  in  the 
mighty  conflict.  Soon,  very  soon.  America 
will  be  sending  more  ships,  more  supphes, 
mere  munitions,  more  food,  to  those  who 
battle   at  your   side. 

And  when  the  (treat  victory  is  W'-n,  and 
It  mu^t  and  will  be  won  regardless  of  time. 
struggle,  sacrifices,  or  suffering,  Norway  will 
not  be  forgotten  at  the  peace  conference 
Whatever  b«  the  terms  imposed,  whatever 
be  the  measures  taken.  I  see  one  tiling  clearly 
now.  We  must  make  certain  that  Norway 
recovers  her  merchant   fleet. 

People  of  Norway.  su3ering  fi>r  the  time 
tlie  Indignities  and  the  brutalities  imposed 
by  the  Quisling  gcvernrnent  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
take  high  heart  and  new  courage  from  the 
bravery  of  youi  valiant  seamen.  You  are 
fighting  freedom's  battle,  not  alotie  for  your- 
selves, but  lor  peoples  everywhtre. 

People  of  Norway.  America  »alutes  you. 
Hold  fast  to  your  high  courage^kcep  fight- 
ing, keep  strtiggllng,  keep  forever  before  your 
eyes  the  heroic  figure  of  Olaf.  your  sea  king, 
and  hold  fast  to  the  indomitable,  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  the  Viking.  We  bring 
you  great  hope  and  we  will  ^ring  y<.u  great 
help  from  acro.'^s  the  sea 


The    Nation's    Jcb— Guarding    Its    Man- 
power I 
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Thursday.  October  16    11^41 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALFXAXDER    WILEY, 
OF  WISCONbIN 
I 

Mr.  WILEY  M:  PiMdent.  I  a>k 
unanimous  con<^cnt  to  have  pnn'rd  m 
the  Record  an  addre.s.s  dfl'v<  :•  d  by  rri-^ 
on  October  6,  1941.  at  the  Stevens  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  t)efore  the  Thirtieth  National 
Safety  Concress  and  Exposition  cf  the 
National  Safety  Council.  The  title  of 
the  addre.ss  is  "Tho  Nation's  Jcb — 
Guarding  lis  Manpw.r 

There  being  r.n  rl-vc't;on.  ih*^  addr^'-ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printtd  in  the  Rrc- 
orD,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests  and 
my  friends  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  in 
a  sense  I  feel  that  I  am  meeting  today  with 
old  friends,  because  I  have  alieady  had  the 
pilvilege  of  meeting  so  many  members  cf 
the  National  Safety  Council  .'.r  April  when 
I  spoke  before  the  regional  sa'e  y  engineer- 
ing conference  and  exhibit  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Saf<ty  Council. 

Today,  as  then.  I  fo*l  that  it  i^  h  k mt 
honor  to  meet  with  a  grcup  sc  vitally  c  n- 
ccrned  with  social  efficiency  tnd  pc<  nomy, 
with  making  life  a  thing  .  f  j  \  .'  ]  ..ij,  se. 
of  high  tdventure. 

In  the  highest  sense  <<!  ti  e  wcjrds.  you  are 
social  engineers — plarnerb  l.i  the  curocrva- 
tion  and  the  building  of  mt^n — aud  it  \f. 
consequently,  a  privilege  fur  me  to  come  fr  m 
Washington,  the  vortex  of  the  piitica:  tc  - 
nomic.  and  social  currents,  to  c.t-c.ii^  with 
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you  t>"«»  a?p-f"-!rt  D'f-b'errs— how  c^.n  we  cjn- 
sprve'rr.a'p'w,-r.'   pr-ervp    health,    improve 
safety  iv.cr.   A.  nnd   bu::d  man 
C-r:  erv.t:   ::     of     ^:.\^■p..  v.-eh     and     age-'LD 
Fr.03:-E-:  r~  r-;N-Er.viNG  :.: ANrcv/r?.  I5  ixTrR- 
v/.  VEN  w:th  o--:^  r    n-< tit  or  .-.ror.ALiTY 
I  z'^t'-'rrd  t  >  *;.-^  t    r,;:  as  an  age-, '.d  ques- 
ti  n  bec.-v.-v  I  bflu've'  tl.a:  our  cmn^cn  in- 
terest.,  in   -'.•fv-v.   a:.d   ci:r   c:.ninicn   cr ncern 
with  the  welfare  -f  man.  l-^  a-  o'.d  :.s  c.vi.iza- 
tion  Itself 

The  prcblem  of  conservii.g  m.^npcw-rr 
originated  ev-::  b  ."rre  man  began  to  asso- 
ciate with  '  t:  -r  mvn  in  grcups.  It  became 
increa^mglv  a  problem  cf  group  canccm. 
however,  when  th'»  coUect.ve  security  cf  the 
group  was  Involvrd 

I  miPht  add  that  origmallv  all  n-.easures 
des:ene~d  to  increase  the  secuvi  y  of  a  scc.al 
i;r>-U.j    v.\re    dtsmned    primarily    ior    the    se- 


curi'v   ct 


individuals  in  the  croui 


In 


<y>.r.vT  word-.  In  any  jtb  of  social  engineering 
it  i.T  in-p'-,rtant  fir  u-  to  remember  that  the    I 
security   cf   the    ^rrup   i=   dt-pei.dent   en   the 
5-ecur.ty   cf   tl:e    individual. 

Any  scci  il  i'-la'inms  we  do  1-  desigiied  fcr 
the  pi-oteciicr:  .' f  t!ie  group— but  it  is  also 
dcsiEtned  fcr  the  prutcciion  of  the  individuals 
in  the  group.  That  i.s  a  primary  di:Ter:nce 
betveon  social  planning  m  a  npuW'.c  or  a 
den:  cracy  and  sccia!  planning  m  a  tctalt- 
tarian  state  where  thp  ^icup.  or  the  st.ite.  13 
supreme  over  the  mdividuti, 

TtMPO   OF    DMl-Y    LIFE    AND    INDCSTIIIAL    ACTIMTY 
HAS    CRE.\TED    NEW    .i.SPECTS    TO    PROEI  EM 

And  SO  today,  tli'-uirh  we  are  d.^cu-^si:  2  a 
problem  which  is  as  old  a=  mankind  it- elf.  we 
are  al^o  discussing  a  pr"bl-^m  which  is  ccni- 
pjrt  ty  new 

I  aiy  It  i?  n-w  bee. use  the  pace  cf  cur 
daily  iife  and  the  tempo  cf  our  indu.--r.al 
£Ctivitv  havo  created  a  tr-mendcus  and  ..!- 
most  unbridltd  m-chmcry  fcr  creafr.g  un- 
pr;  C'XientTd  havcc.  if  It  cannot  be  con- 
trol.ed 

T'-cav  we  fac  a  rri-  s  W?  wan*  d  !.n?o — 
a  detente  to  make  America  scuve.  Our 
grL.:t.'-t  need  lor  defense  Is  manpower  lor 
( ur    armed    fvirces.    an.d    manpower    fcr    our 


piodui-tive  forces. 

We  knew  that  ti  day  battle^  are  won  or 
!o-t  ir.  factories.  Employment  in  industry 
has  .-kyrocketed.  The  battle  of  production  i.s 
1.11  In  tha:  battle  you  technical  saf-.ty  cx- 
peiis  are  stan.ding  in  th.'^  front  lines  with 
Govern.ment  o.T.crls  to  efTtct  a  conservation 
of  n:a!.p:wir 

Th"  roar  cf  michty  lumi  c;s  and  the 
tliUMder  of  ni.arching  men  means  a  m.cbUiza- 
ticn  I  f  mdu-try  and  n-anpcwer  to  create  the 
\.\eip_ns  tf  de.ense,  bu'  it  al-o  i.pe:i«  cur 
lactories  to  the  possibilities  cf  sabcia^e— the 
sabotage  of  unintentional  accidt  ii's  and  con- 
fusion. It  cpens  up  our  camps  to  the  pcssi- 
blUties  cf  contaeicn  and  infcctic.n. 

Tlie-e  are  the  obvious  danger  spots  m  cur 
defense  program.  Th"V  call  for  a  pr;  gram  cf 
dynamic  action  by  Icadar?  such  a-  this  group 
today  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  unim.paired 
nianp.ower  fcr  cur  productive  indvi'*riis  and 
for  rur  arnied  forces 

I  do  not  expect  to  di-cus.-  the  con-ervation 
of  manp'-.ver  Ircm  a  technical  standpoint. 
Each  of  y,u  li  re  trciav  is  a  techr.ician  cr  a 
spec.aUst  Men  like  Cc'.cnal  fctilve:!,  y:ur 
prc.-ic'er.t:  and  \V  H.  Cameron,  your  nianag- 
ing  director,  ate  far  better  equipped  than  I 
am  to  discuss  the  technical  phages  cf  con- 
serving cur  manpower 

roNs-:Rv.\T:oN  :.f  m.».npower  can  still  ee 
discvsshd  vvith  validity  in  amep.ica 
As  a  ma"er  of  fact,  in  a  world  which  Is  cti 
fir.— in  a  world  dedicated  to  destruction.;  In 
a  w-rld  cf  hatred  and  strife:  In  a  wcrld  cf 
pillage  and  privation;  in  a  world  of  cc:ic;ue-t 
and  carnage — it  secm.s  almost  ironical  to 
di?cu=?  the  ccrservation  cf  manpower 

But  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  wcrld  where 
the  conservation  cf  manpower  may  be  dis- 
cussed with  validity,  it  is  still  in  tins  land  cf 
ours — cnr  beh  Vt-d  Anrerica.  We  are  still  a 
demccr.icy  11:  ci  republic,  and  cur  manpower 


cannot  be  ru-hles'lv  slau^h-ered  at  the  wh.im. 
cf  anv  power-drunk  dictator  Our  wcrld  in 
Am.'-r'V'a.  thank  Ged.  1=  net  a  w-c'ld  cf  hatred, 
slaverv.  and  war.  It  is  a  land  .vhere  things 
cf  the  spirit  count. 

I  have  faith  that  the  fcrce.s  of  hatred  and 
ccnqu^si-.  and  cppr-ssicn  must  fail.  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  that  sooner  or  later  peace 
mur:t  come  to  a  war-torn  world.  That  is  cur 
faith  and  hope  to  be  made  real  by  ycu  and  me, 
a~  we  are  doers,  net  sim.ply  saycrs.  of  that  hope 
ai.d  faith  In  the  world  of  today  and  In  the 
world  cf  tcmcrrow  ycur  program  has  a  great 
pla'^e 

Cu"  d-stmv  as  a  p'-cple  is  t:  bring  light 
and  .-uccor  to" the  minds  and  bodies  of  men. 

I  say  this  because  I  believe  that  the  prcblem 
of  conserving  m.anpower  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  cur  ideals  and  wuth  our  concept  of 
mcrality— individual  morality  and  govern- 
mental morality. 

I  think  that  we  cannot  disassociate  morality 
with  the  conservation  cf  manpower.  If  un- 
scrupuluus  contractors  were  to  build  Gov- 
ernment cantonments  and  Gcve"nment  camps 
with  i::adequate  sanitation  facilities  and  in- 
sufacient  drainage  and  water  supplies,  that  is 
a  technical  problem  in  health,  but  it  is  even 
m't^re  an  efhical  problem  in  morality. 

If  anv  venal  manufacturer  were  so  con- 
cerned with  defen-e  prcfits  that  he  neEtlected 
the  necessary  safeguards  in  the  handling  cf 
ch'-'micals  and  explosive^,  that  would  be  a 
prol  lem  calling  for  technical  correction,  but 
it  would  again  be  a  prcblem  in  mcrality. 

The  question  of  occupational  diseases  Is  a 
question  that  is  closely  correlated  w  ith  moral- 
ity In  an  age  when  industrial  mcrality  was 
at  a  low  ebb  and  Inhuman  sweatshop  condi- 
tions prevailed,  occupational  di=ea=e~  were  In- 
finitely m.cre  common  than  they  are  today. 
This  was  a  problem  in  light,  and  sanitation, 
and  good  working  conditions,  but  above  all  it 
wa-  a  problem  in  m.orallty. 

When  a  reckless  and  Intoxicated  "*  driver 
kills  a  pedestrian  through  his  criminal  negli- 
gence, that  is  a  prcblem  involving  timing, 
speed,  and  brakes,  btit  again  it  is  primarily  a 
problem  of  mcrality. 

When  a:iy  grafting  city  administration  em- 
b-'rk;  en  a  construction  prorram  of  Jerry- 
built  sewers  a'-'^  sanitation  facilities,  epi- 
demics naturally  fellow.  That  Is  a  teclinical 
problem  invclvin?  drainage  and  bacteria,  but 
again  It  Is  a  problem  In  mcralit:,- — this  time 
civic  morality. 

Any  phase  of  safety  activity  which  you  can 
name  Involves  its  technical  problems,  but  It 
is  equally  true  that  each  of  these  phases  In- 
volves a  prob'em  in  morality — a  problem  Id 
social  and  safety  consciousnej.s,  a  social  and 
psvchological  integrity,  and  a  mental  stability. 
And  so.  in  brief,  "the  principal  theme  cf 
my  discussion  with  ycu  today  is  the  Idea  that 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  rSccting  a  con- 
servation of  manpower  is  the  level  of  safety 
consciousness  and  social  morality  which  we 
m.ay  be  aole  to  establish. 

IM-'ROVING    MAN    MINIMIZES   ACCIDENTS 

Y  11  F,en*lemen  are  engaged  in  the  age-old 
stii;?;jle  o?  improvement  cf  human  beings. 
The  griatest  safety  measure  In  the  wcrld  Is 
that  of  improving  the  human  being.  Take 
any  individual  possessed  with  fear,  correct 
that  in  him;  any  individual  with  the  petty 
faults  cf  character,  and  correct  that  In  him; 
take  any  individual  who  engages  in  self-pity, 
•tind  correct  that  in  him;  take  any  Individual 
who  is  filled  wuth  anger,  with  distrust,  with 
class  hate,  and  correct  that  in  him — if  you 
do  all  these  things,  ycu  will  minimize  many 
of  the  accidents  in  our  beloved  land.  Yes;  do 
that  which  will  cause  all  thesj  negative  char- 
acteristics to  disappear  from  the  conscious- 
nee-s  of  m.an  and  fill  him  w.th  the  purpose 
to  accomplish,  v.uth  a  serine  cf  cooperation, 

'   with  the  attitude  cf  fauiiess,  with  fearless- 
ness arid  ambit. on  and  brotherhood,  and  you 

j    will  minimize  y'ur  problem. 

I        Man  is  something  m.ore  than  a  mere  au- 

I    tomaton.     He  passe.>ses  that  leceptacle  called 
a  mind  which  receives  and   ;ransmlt3  ideas. 


If  that  mind  is  free  from  the  thought  of 
failure,  of  fear,  of  confusion;  If  It  Is  radiantly 
expectant;  If  it  possesses  Ideas  that  reflect 
intelligence,  the  glory  of  life,  the  power  of 
discernment,  the  zest  for  growth,  then  acci- 
dents will  be  roduced  to  a  minimum. 

Let  us  be  ptactical  about  this  matter.  Man 
Is  indeed  something  more  than  flesh  and 
blood.  We  4^ve  seen  In  this  country  one 
great  employer  of  labor  who  recognizes  that 
most  acciderjts  would  never  occur  if  men's 
minds  were  :onstantly  In  balance.  Conse- 
quently, he  las  gone  so  far  as  to  insist  if 
his  employees  have  any  troubles  worrying 
them  (it  niaies  no  difference  what  they  are) 
that  he  shoul  1  be  given  an  opportunity  to  aid 
In  solving  th  1  problems.  He  has  found  that 
it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  efficiency,  in 
harmonious  relationship — this  attitude  of 
helpfulness,  of  understanding. 

I  know  ono  employer  who  will  never  have 
a  foreman  in  his*  shop  who  would  swear  at 
an  employee  To  some  people  this  sounds 
silly.  Eut  Is  It?  There  are  certain  laws  that 
every  school  child  knows,  and  they  are  kind- 
ness begets  kindness,  consideration  begets 
consideratior  .  hate  begets  hate. 

In  my  expiriences  In  my  early  days  I  have 
seen  the   unruffled  spirit   of   a  man  become 
a  tempest,  I  ecause,  perchance,  he  had  made 
some  slight  Tiistake  and  the  foreman  cussed 
him    cut   In    the    presence   of    others.     Yes; 
the  unbalan;ed  mind,  due  to  the  presence  cf 
pnger  or  wciry,  causes  lots  of  accidents.    The 
foreman  wha  Is  really  a  foreman    (one  who 
Is  supposed  to  be  ahead  of  the  other  chap) 
practices   pjtience.    faith,    brotherly    under- 
standing, sc    that  accidents  will  go  cut  the 
window.    El  ery  step  that  mankind  learns  to 
take  m  proving  the  regenerating  power  of 
good,   of   ur  derstahding,  improves   the   race. 
After  all,  wo  are  Just  In  the  kindergarten  of 
life,  we  humans.     We  are  searching  for   the 
solution  of  many  problems.     War  is  nothing 
but  Interna  lonal  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
cord.    Amci  lean    civilization    Is    net    In    its 
death  thross;   It  Is  In  the  birth  pains  cf  a 
new  life;  but  It  will  not  be  Hitler's  new  order. 
The  differ  ?nces  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  mnny  Instances  are  due  entirely  to 
the  Inability-  of  men  to  talk  things  through. 
.  to  understand  each  other.    Bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance In    jusiness,  politics,  as  well  as  In 
religion,    make    for    unsafe    conditions.     We 
need    In    ot:r   dealings   with   one    another   to 
save  manpcw-i   not  only  from  Injury  to  the 
physical  bei  ng  but  Injury  to  the  mental  being. 
We  need  to  exemplify  patience,  diligence,  and 
understand  ng.     We  need  to  get  rid  of  selfish 
apathy.    eg<itism,    and    we   need    to    be    more 
considerate   cf   the   other   fellow's  viewpoint. 
If  W3  do  this  we  shall  find  that  we  are  bring- 
ing into  op 'ration  an  irresistible  power  which 
wlU  result  In  the  awakening  and  healing  cf 
many  of  01  ir  economic  and  social  ills. 

I  was  In  Cuba  some  years  ago  and  visited 
one  of  tha  great  cigar  factories,  and  found 
there  thai  they  played  the  phonograph 
throughoul  the  day  to  those  who  rolled  the 
cigars.  Tliey  found  that  fine  music  pro- 
duced bettjr  cigars. 

I  remember  relating  this  Incident  to  an 
employer  (if  labor  some  time  later  and  h? 
said.  "Yes;  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work  Is 
the  happy  nan.  the  safe  man.  And,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  have  tried  In  my  humble  way  to 
see  that  n  len  were  happy  in  their  work.  I 
have  so  f<  It  the  need  of  harmonious  rela- 
tionship with  my  employees  that  I  neVer  go 
out  Into  the  shop  when  I  feel  grouchy,  and  I 
will  not  tave  a  foreman  around  who  Is  a 
grouch.  I  have  found  that  this  prevents 
accidents." 

"We  in  I  imerlca,"  this  man  continued,  "are 
getting  ou :  of  that  period  when  an  employer 
of  labor  th  aught  he  had  to  exemplify  the  idea 
of  animal  dominion  in  his  approach  to  his 
eraployeesi  I  insist  that  every  foreman  te 
a  'rejcicer}  " 

I. am  only  telling  you  gentlemen  what  you 
all  know,  $nd  that  is  that  any  employee  who 
is  laboring  under  a  sense  of  discouragement, 
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Buspcnse,  cr  strain  is  not  up  to  par.  and  gen- 
erally if  an  accident  occurs  y3u  will  find  that 
there  is  seme  element  like  this  in  the  pic- 
ture. Consequently,  ycu  are  your  brother's 
kee-er,  if  ycu  aid  him  In  getting  rid  of  that 
sense  cf  discouragement,  suspense,  or  strain. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  storj  of  the  Boston 
bus.nessman. 

Ycu  and  I  know  that  th  s  something  in 
us  that  makes  us  more  thar.  daymen,  more 
than  the  man  of  the  senses.  Is  something 
that  gives  us  dotnlnlon  over  these  qualities 
that  would  unmake  man. 

I  reraem.ber  a  great  psychologist  said 
recently  that  the  ordinary  man  does  not  use 
more  than  10  percent  of  his  faculties.  Just 
think  what  would  happen  to  this  America  of 
curs  if  v.e  '•ould  get  the  ret  1  man  In  us  to 
function  an  additional  10  or  50  percent.  We 
would  solve  these  pro'olems  that  confront 
us  We  would  show  clearly  that  the  wcrld 
could  not  maka  condition'  for  the  inspired 
thinker,  the  son  of  God  that  Paul  calls  us. 
Ws  were  not  created  to  spend  our  lives  in 
futility  and  despair.  Everything  in  us  that 
carries  ever  into  the  next  adventure  cries 
out  to  get  rid  of  all  fear  and  discouragement 
and  limitation  and  Ignorance. 

I  was  talking  to  an  eminent  physician  some 
ycarj  ago  and  he  told  me  If  every  man  and 
wcmah  in  America  would  devote  15  minutes  a 
day  to  some  altruistic  endea\or  entirely  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  his  vocation,  or  if  such 
person  would  daily  read  a  gr?at  pcem,  listen 
to  seme  great  music,  he  would  find  that  his 
efficiency  would  be  Increased  a  hundredfold. 
Tills  physician  said  that  in  the  morning  he 
always  got  away  from  his  medicine  in  some 
such  manner,  and  then  when  he  returned  to 
It  he  found  himself  more  mer  tally  alert,  more 
able  to  solve  his  problems. 

I  know  cf  one  employer  of  labor  who  has 
put  tills  very  rule  into  operation.  It  suf- 
fices to  say  that  through  the  means  he 
utilizes,  he  gets  his  men's  minds  for  a  short 
period  o!T  their  work,  think.ng  in  terms  of 
doing  seme  kindness,  or  rec  Iving  a  mental 
Impetus  by  seme  great  idee  cr  some  great 
poem,  cr  s^me  great  piece  cf  music. 

Another  employer  told  me  that  out  of  the 
Book  of  Boohs  he  has  gotten  his  direction. 
No  matter  v.-hat  the  complexity  of  tlie  Job, 
no  matter  how  discouraging  it  seems  to  be, 
he  tries  to  impress  upon  his  employees 'the 
rule  of  the  Wayshower,  who  constantly  said. 
"Rejoice  always."  and  "Fear  not." 

In  one  sen-e  we  are  all  c  tlzen-em.ployees 
now  cf  this  great  N.ition.  The  world  tciay 
Is  making  great  demands  upon  us.  We  want 
to  k:?p  ourselves  per'^onally  fit.  and  keep 
this  country  safe  and  at  peace. 

In  many  places  in  this  land  I  personally 
have  said  time  and  time  again  that  we  must 
see  that  we  do  not  become  mentally  stam- 
peded. In  this  period  of  stress  and  chal- 
lenge ve  must  keep  our  heads.  No  man  vho 
loses  Iris  head  is  wortli  very  much.  Celling 
names,  indulging  in  personalities,  abusive 
epithets  is  a  poor  way  to  salve  a  great  na- 
tional problem  It  is  not  conducive  to  the 
preservr-ticn  of  man.  Perhips  out  of  this 
very  meeting  you  and  I  can  find  guidance  and 
confidence  in  our  conduct  toward  our  great 
employer.  Uncle  Sam.  and  perhaps  we  can 
also  learn  thereby  to  prevent  accidents  in 
our  daily  work  and  conduct  with  our  fellows. 

The  man  who  has  a  gieat  purpose — Lin- 
coln said.  "I  will  study  and  te  prepared  when 
the  ouportunity  comes" — a  great  purpose  that 
he  pursues  generally,  is  a  sife  man.  Why? 
Because  he,  is  on  his  way.  f  ee  from  mental 
Impediments. 

V/ith  David  we  must  sing.  "The  Lord  is  my 
BhSpherd  I  shall  not  want,"  and  "Around 
about  me  are  the  Everlasting  Arms" — feel- 
ing assurance  and  fearlessnrss  fed  into  our 
Bouls, 

Do  you  remember  Nchemiih?  He  was  re- 
building the  walls  of  Jerusaletn— and  he  could 
not  leave  liis  Jcb  for  the  enticements  of 
others.  He  placed  guards  t gainst  the  ene- 
mies and  kept  on  building  the  wall. 
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America  has  bulwarks  that  need  rebuild- 
ing. To  accomplish  this  result  every  work- 
man must  be  at  his  place.  You  ai;d  I  are 
workmen.  In  rebuilding  thl's  great  wall  for 
our  homeland,  we  want  to  make  it  strong  so 
It  will  be  able  to  res.=t  the  Impact  of  this 
po=t -armament  period.     How  are  we  to  do  it? 

We  are  going  to  reinculcate  in  millions  of 
our  citizens  the  ancient  virtues  cf  thrift,  cf 
Industry,  of  honesty,  cf  square  denhng.  faith 
in  God,  and  faith  in  our  fellow   Americans. 

We  do.  not  want  a  major  accident  to  hap- 
pen to  cur  beloved  homielond.  If  you  and  I 
do  this  Jcb  we  will  find  that  we  will  have 
oiymar.euvered  all  the  enemies  within  and 
without  our  beloved  America.  On  Jenuary 
10.  1941,  speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  said:  "Now  is  the  time  to  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  maxims  we  learned  In 
our  school  days — the  maxims  of  Franklin. 
Let  every  citizen  in  these  so-called  "flush 
times'  create  an  economic  bulwark  against 
the  day  which  everyone  seems  to  perceive  up 
ahead.  New  is  the  time  to  talk  in  terms  of 
ccmmcn-scnse  saving  in  the  case  cf  tlie  indi- 
vidual who  now  is  making  m^ncy." 

If  this  advice  Is  sound  for  the  individual. 
It  is  sound  for  the  Nation.  I  knew  of  no 
higher  obligation  than  that  of  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  economic  collapse  wh'ch  many  feel 
will  follow  the  present  war.  I  believe  that 
by  the  exercise  cf  discretion  and  common 
sense  now  we  can  stop  a  flood  of  economic 
prcblems  coming  into  being  hereafter. 

ETOF.T   OF  NATIONAL  SAFETT  CCL^NCIL  A  STOST  OF 
SAFETY    MOVEMENT  ITSELF 

I  have  the  highest  regard  fcr  the  work 
which  this  crganization  has  done  in  the  field 
Of  safety  engineering.  The  stcry  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  is  alm.ost  the  story  of 
the  safety  movement  Itself. 

The  story  of  the  national  council  and  of 
your  group  is  an  amazing  and  "almost  un- 
paralleled story  of  growth  and  achievement, 
emerging  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
as  an  organlized  movement,  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  countn*.  Ycur 
story  is  a  remarkable  story  of  social  integra- 
tion— the  Integration  of  industry,  of  educa- 
tion, of  government,  and  of  private  organ- 
izations. Your  story  is  the  stcry  linked  with 
th?  broad  advancs  of  economic  welfare. 

The  first  cooperative  safety  congress 
which  I  can  recall,  was  held  In  my  own  State 
in  Milwaukee  In  1912  It  was  attended  by  a 
small  RTOup  of  Industrialists,  public  oaicials, 
railroad  men.  engineers,  and  Insurance  com- 
pany officials.  These  men  were  conscious  of 
the  extent  to  which  accidents  were  taking 
a  toll  upon  American  Industry. 

This  little  group  meeting"  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  in  1912  was.  In  a  sense,  the  nucleus  of 
a  program  to  stop  industrial  accidents. 

It  was  fully  a  year  later  in  New  York  that 
the  National  Safety  Council  was  formed. 
This  council  took  a  leading  role  in  the 
safety  movement  in  America,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  tills  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan. 
and  nonsectarian  organization.  I  understand 
that  its  sole  purpose  is  the  conservation 
of  human  life. 

There  are  few  objectives  for  any  or?;anlza- 
tioa  which  can  be  more  worth  while  than 
this,  and  I  believe  that  the  objective  becomes 
even  more  worth  while  and  even  mere  inspir- 
ing when  we  link  that  conservation  of  human 
life  to  the  problem  of  lifting  the  moral 
level. 

s.ArrrT  movement  kas  eeen  instkcmen'tal  in 

SAVING    hundreds    OF   THOUSANDS    OF    LIVES 

Under  the  leadership  of  groups  like  these 
the  eafety  movement  has  been  instrumental 
In  saving  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  lives. 
Your  constructive  pubhc-safety  work  has  met 
with  outstanding  results,  largely  because  you 
have  relied  upon  an  integrated  piogram  cf 
cooperation.  No  group  can  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  safety  mcvcmcnt  alone. 
Your  group  has  wisely  demonstrated  the  idea 
of  cooperating  with  many  forces — munici- 
palities, civic  movements,  etc. — in  a  crusade 
to  conserve  manpower. 


The  safety  movement  is  essentially  a  demo- 
cratic movement.  It  welds  together  aU 
groups — management,  labor.  ca{;ita!.  and 
government.  It  is  a  partneiship  cf  the  people. 
It  becomes  effective  because  there  is  a  unity 
of  effort. 

Today  accidents  ere  no  longer  fe^arded  as 
inevitable.  Today  we  recognize,  both  Unm 
an  economic  standpoint  and  from  the  stand- 
point-of  humanltarianism,  the  aljsclute  ne- 
cessity for  reducting  the  toll  on  cur  man- 
power 

CONSERVATION  OF  M.".NPOWER  IS  TECHNICAL 
PROBLEM  AND  ALSO  PROBLEM  IN  SCXTLAL  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  twcK  phases  to 
the  conservation  of  manpower  Ih  our  na- 
tional-defense program.  One  is  the  technical 
phase  as  directed  by  experts  and  tfchnicians. 
The  second  is  a  broader  phase  involving  a 
great  many  elements  and  evolvUrg  not  so 
much  from  a  technical  direction  as  from  the 
pattern  of  social  consciousness  which  we 
create 

Students  and  observers  tell  u»  that  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  traffic  salfety  is  the 
"enforcement  of  traJQc  rules  aod  regula- 
tions." A  sim.ilar  safety  problem  exists  in 
industry — discipline  plus  education.  Much 
is  being  said  to  the  effect  that  In  the  "beha- 
\iorism"  of  the  Individual  lies  the  correction 
habits  that  lead  to  disaster.  Charles  Dickens 
brought  about  reformations  in  poornouses, 
in  schools,  In  reformatories,  and  In  petty 
thieving  by  dramatizing  inhuman  and  tragi- 
cal social  conditions.  Accidents  will  never 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  until  new  social 
stendards  of  conduct  are  accepted  that  will 
not  tolerate  reckless  driving  aod  similar 
murderous  practices. 

Do  we  need  to  establish  a  new  eoclal  cus- 
tom so  that  people  will  not  associate  with 
drunken  drivers?  There  must  be  an  as- 
sumption of  social  responsibility. 

The  Am.erican  Telephcn**  &  Telegraph  Co. 
in  New  York  employs  20.000  commercial 
truck  drivers.  During  the  past  5  years  the 
accident  record  cf  these  drivers  ot  the  pub- 
lic highways  has  been  so  low  that;  If  ell  pri- 
vate automobile  drivers  had  as  gc>6d  a  record 
the  annual  totals  would  have  betn  3  000  ar 
4,000  per  year  instead  of  36,000.  Ther-e  good 
records  were  secured  through  rigid  inspec- 
tion cf  the  vehicles;  training  cf  tli?  drivers; 
insisting  on  the  observation  of  rules  and 
regulations.  The  equivalent  in  the  oper- 
ation of  private  cars  must  be  the  revocation 
or  suspension  of  the  license  whan  there  is 
disobedience  cf  rules:  Inaistence  oh  adequate 
training,  and  the  creation  of  a  pub!ic  atti- 
tude toward  driving  that  will  obviate  these 
accidents. 

Let  us  speak  first  very  bricay  o(  the  tech- 
nlcpl  phase  of  conserving  m'ipower  In 
national-defense  activities.  On  July  28, 
1940.  eight  outstanding  industrial  safety  ex- 
perts were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  safeguard  the  productive  manpower 
of  those  men  in  our  Nation  engaged  in  de- 
fense activities.        _  I 

This  program  cf  activities  is  t  plan  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  injury  or  death  cf 
skilled  workers  and  to  eliminate  the  less  cf 
worktime,  through  sickness,  accident,  and 
Intiusirial  hazards 

The  entire  program  is  placed  on  A  voluntary 
basis,  and  was  designated  as  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Conservation  cf  Man- 
power in  Defense  Industry. 

As  the  United  States  DepartmeUt  of  LabT 
has  pointed  cut,  national  defen::e  is  the  Jcb 
cf  the  century — a  50.000.000-manjowcr  ta-k. 

It  is  undeniable  that  In  order  to  have  an 
effectual  national  defense,  we  must  conserve 
our  manpower.  It  Is  obvious  that  every  in- 
dustrial worker  can  be  utilized  In  our  de- 
fense program.  There  must  te  no  waste  cf 
American  manpower  through  Industrial  ac- 
cidents and  diseases.  Such  a  waste  Is  alw.iys 
an  appalling  tragedy,  and  in  times  UV.e 
these — a  national  calamity. 
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W-  cannot  aflorJ  to  rrpcat  the  cc&'ly  ex- 
ec 'i.ce  of  the  VVor:d  V.'<»r.  whtn  the  Ui- 
C'r,.-d  iu.ed  for  d-'frnse  o.dt-:-  r.c:  d  m-.i 
ever-incrta.-.na;  accident  tcil,  K  ^^e  a:e  .^i 
m'untam  and  increase  our  industri.-ii  cu.p  .., 
ve  mu^•  r  ■■■■■  ^^t  wcrkmg  conciutous.  wu.-.i 
M^ill  Milcauarci  Gur  manpower 

We     talk     about     industrial     priori!  le-.     of 
Btiatee.c  n:xl  t>.,eatuil  material-.     Tne  m".- 
e^nnalma-..ialm  the  Nation  IS  mdu^u•Ml 

nianpov.er.  It  i.^  a  potent  factor  iv.  Preparcu- 
,~rt  A-  V'-"'  ■v"--:ch  destroys  American 
rr-ar.pow.Vo^'lnieifere^  wrh  the  wrk^  hours 
cf  American  manpower  :>  a  nicnacc  -c  -.a- 
tlcna!  defense.  All  of  ^h.^  rr.eans  tnat  th-ie 
i.  tcd:.v  a  need  for  ex':a.-d.i:::vv  preeauti^;n 
to  con'^'crv"  our  lrdu.-^tri:i;  mat-pow.  r. 

N,  w  1.  t  us  bru  flv  consider  a  second  and 
le-s  technical  phase  of  the  conservation  of 
mmrrwer  I  am  rcferrlna  new  to  the  fact 
that  this  na::oral  ccmmittee  wa.s  orzan-zed 
en  a  voluntarv  ba.-is  Tha^  to  me.  is  a  very 
heartening?  s;«n.  One  of  the  saddfst  U-son.s 
cf  this  aeo  is  the  le-son  tha^  a-  a  rule,  few 
ind^viduuis  rr  erci:p-  have  t:-.e::  ^ucc- s.ful  in 
retaining  freedom,  wi-hcut  di.'^ciplme. 

S  m^times  that  ri;scipl:ne  is  arbitrarily  !m- 
~  P' '-ed  bv  gcvcrnmei.*-  S.m.f times  that  d:  =  - 
cipline  is  intclhcrntly  app'.lfd  by  ccvcrr.ment 
on  the  basis  cf  muuial  corp.'raticn  and  help- 
fulness with  the  individual  and  the  groups 
concerned,  S-  mctim.cs  the  discipline  i=  en- 
frely  applied  from  within,  and  this,  of  course, 
tliminates  the  necesi-ity  for  any  governmental 
centre'.  And  sc  metimes  discipline  comes 
fr-^m.  without,  cau-mg  an  awakening. 

Tiie  problem  cf  freedom  for  the  individual 
and  freedom  for  the  croup  is  closely  ident  lied 
with  the  safety  problem.  I  do  not  believe  in 
arbitrary  covcrnment  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  gri-up,  except  as  an  absolutely 
necess.iry  la.st  rescrt.  I  prefer  to  see  govern- 
mental control  \oluntarily  applied  on  a  co- 
operative basis  with  the  individual  and  the 
prnup  or.  even  better.  I  prefer  to  see  indi- 
vidtial  or  group  d.scipUne,  which  is  so  effec- 
tive tiiat  It  ehm  nates  the  need  for  any  gcv- 
ernmeniul  contK  1 

As  f.  r  a=  I  kiiC-A.  the  greatest  achievements 
In  .safc'v  have  resulted  irrm  the  organi.-:ed 
c;Tcrts  of  compa  ativ.iy  sniad  groups  cooper- 
ating with  govt!  r.ment  ra'.iier  than  ty  ail::- 
trary  governmei-tal  controls  alone.  In  ether 
words,  the  prcatest  advances  in  safety  have 
resulted  from  intelligent  self-discipline  rather 
than  arbitrary  governmental  cciurcl. 

No  Satiety  record  can  ever  be  established 
solely  on  the  basis  of  penalties.  Such  a 
ba,-...s'is  to  a  certain  decree  a  bad  p.'=ychc;cci- 
c.i'i  basis,  becau.'se  it  sets  up  an  antagonism. 
It  is  a  nerarive  approach  at  best.  I  believe 
In  any  pr(ii:ram  we  undertake  we  must  assert 
some  posi' i\e  f,.:'tor.  SLir.e  constructive  ob- 
jective accompanied  by  social  approval,  rath-  r 
th  ui  coni-.nually  poniimt;  to  something  to  be 
avoided  on  pam  of  penally 

Societv  itself  is  an  engrostintJ;  p.-ychclcqical 
laboratory,  and  it  is  a  laboratory  in  which  we 
may  studv  the  unstable  mentalities  and 
temperament.-,  th.eir  hyperspeed  urees,  th- ;r 
mental  iatii;ue^- .Ui  factcTs  m  creating  haz- 
ardotis  conditions 

It  appear-  to  me  tliat  one  of  the  mL,st  sii;- 
niftcant  ccntnouticns  vvhich  we  can  ma:<e 
to  safety  IS  to  c.eate  a  better  mental  attitude 
in  our  peeple.  a  h  rpicr  frame  cf  n;ind,  a 
more  secure  soeieiy.  and  a  mere  ceru-.in  se- 
en.1  order,     I  sh.U  ref.r  to  th.s  later 

It  IS  cur  Job  to  bring  security  to  the 
g.tacca-0  t-mpo  of  the  times.  It  is  our  job 
to  bring  our  livinc  up  to  th  >  pace  of  cur  in- 
ventive ^;  niu^  Our  Job  is  to  bring  our 
mental  appidci  up  to  the  stiindards  cf  cur 
ph' sic.il  weliar.'  Our  J^b  is  to  learn  he  w 
to  interpre'.  th-^  advances  we  have  made  in 
nur  phv  .cal  w.  If.. re 

Pio.,re--s  is  a  complex  business,  frequently 


I  ir'.e  tc  b'-heve  th.^.t  ultimately  we  will 
b,>  ..bi-'  to  hit  the  level  of  ou:  ability  to 
l^,.''.r']^r  I  likJ  to  believe  that  ulti- 
j^,',.,  ■••  -  "  wii  he  ab.e  to  Utilize  our  material 
aci-  u'ces  m  stun  a  v^av  that  our  mental 
a- d  '^pritual  be.n-s  v.  Hi  also  be  able  to 
advanee  erne-;;  nt.ii  .  iv  .n  a  program  of  in- 
te'heen'-  and  w  iih  wh.ie  use  of  cur  leisure. 

It  serves  no  purpo.se  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion to  annihilate  dclav.  and  then-to  kill 
time.  Bv  an  inte.lirait  u.-o  cl  cur  leisure 
time  wJ  c..n  d:i  mu(  a  to  ei  mlntite  tiie 
*^neurot;c.  and  '.ve  c.oi  do  much  to  eUmlnate 
fatietie  m  our  d.oly  life. 

Our  pr'.bicm  m  a  fest-m.oving  machine  age, 
tuned  to  a  machine-.-ur.  tempo,  is  to  elimi- 
nate s<,me  cf  the  hazards  which  accompany 
a  so-called  advanced  civilization 

I  wnuld  like  to  emphasize  that  the  prob- 
lem of  conserving  m. '.npcwer  Is  a  problem 
cioselv  connected  wi'ii  human  ideals,  hu- 
man hopes,  and  human  aspirations. 

Above  all.  if  we  are  to  increas-?  the  pace  of 
our  livinu.  let  us  retain  an  approach  to  life 
which  is  free  from  hvsteria.  L.?t  us  seek  to 
demonstrate  a  mental  equilibrium  In  our 
lives,  ' 

As  we  look  cut  unon  the  univer=e — we  te- 
ines— equipped  wi'h  a  mmd  which  can  see 
that  this  earth  is  bu^.  a  ^-rain  of  sand  com- 
pared with  the  re-t  of  the  univjrse,  we  know 
th--«-  the-e  is  a  supreme  intellic;ence.  and  we 
know  that  faith  in  that  inteligence  exalts 
man  and  eives  him  a  freedom  that  spurs  him 
on  to  progress.     It  unicld.-  new  vistas  of  life 

tc  him 

Ye^  while  we  are  thmkin::  m  t»rm.=  ol 
m.cbiLzir.g  cur  phvs.Crtl  lesouic-.  I  t^iieve 
if  we  heed  the  call  for  a  spiritual  mobiliza- 
tion there  would  be  less  acciceiits  ii.terna- 
tionaliv  and   nationally. 

Leaders  of  America— and  I  am  speaking  to 
leaders,  men  who  influence  'he  iives  and 
co'iduct  of  their  fellowmen  d  care  not  where 
you  are  m  v..,ur  church,  your  lodge,  your 
t3.^;p-..e.-s)— m.en  are  looking  to  you  now  for 
KU.d.u.ce  and  direct.on— lift  up  your  eyes  and 
acccot  the  chaileuee  oi'  this  great  age.  This 
IS  net  a  dving  world.  It  is  a  cliangtng  world, 
and  vcu  and  I  are  going  to  >€e  that  those 
cnangfcs.  whatever  they  are.  will  not  destroy 
cur  American  concepts  and  cur  American 
way  of  iif". 

Forward,  then,  with  faith  and  hope,  with  a 
desire  to  help  cur  own  land  and  each  other. 
Are  we  not  all  brother  Americans  dedicated 
to  best  this  menace  of  war  and  accidents? 


Record,  I  include  a  summary  of  a  poll 
taken  by  the  Catholic  Laymen's  Com- 
mittee for  peace  among  the  Catholic 
clergy  c£  tHe  United  States. 

This  poll!  is  certified  by  competent 
public  accoiintants,  and  is  indicative  of 
the  protest  (Jf  the  Catholic  cler^'y  against 
the  United  States  involving  in  a  foreign 
war  or  aid  tlo  communistic  Rus.sia. 

I  firmly  l^elieve  that  if  a  similar  poll 
was  taken  imong  the  Protestant  clergy 
of  America  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
New  Yoek.  October  7.  1941. 

WlLLTAM   T.   IIeONARD. 

Secretan  .  Catholic  Laymen's  Com- 
mittee for  Peace.  New  York,  N.  T. 
Dear  Mr.  Leonard:  Pursuant  to  your  tn- 
sttuctions,  'Vie  nave  made  an  examination  of 
the  pell  take  1  by  the  Catholic  Laymen's  Com- 
mittee for  P(  ace  and  we  submit  herewith  our 
report  whic]  i  consists  of  a  schedule  showing 
in  detail  our  count  per  States  and  comments 
on  our  findltgs: 

IfCOPE  OF  EXAMINATION 

Your  con^nittee  authorized  F.  Hubner  & 
CO  Inc  to  print  35  000  return  Government 
post  cards  a  Mressed  to  the  Cathcllc  clergy  in 
the  United  I  Itates  requestirig  them  to  express 
their  opinio  i.  yes  or  no,  on  the  following  two 
questions: 

No.  li  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  en- 
gaging in  a  shooting  war  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ' 

NO  2i  Ar4  you  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
aldine  the  cfammunlstic  Russian  Government? 

F  Hubnef  &  Co  ,  Inc..  have  submitted  to  us 
an  affidavit  istatlng  that  they  printed  and  de- 
livered to  tie  direct  mail  division  of  the  OfQ- 
cial  Catholic  Directory.  13  East  Twenty-second 
Street,  Nev»  York.  N.  Y.,  35,000  return  post 
cards  on  ti|e  following  dates: 

20.  lJ41..-. •- 12,000 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


23- 

24--i 

25. 


3,000 
.._  8.000 
12,0U0 


Tota  - - 35.  COO 


The  Offitial  Catholic  Directory  have  sub- 
mitted to  jus  an  affidavit  stating  that  th?y 
addressed  ^nd  mailed  to  the  Catholic  clergy 
In  the  48  |States  the  following: 


Catholic  Clergy  of  the  United  States 
Protest  Foreign  War  Involvement  and 
Aid  to  Communistic  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 


Sept.  23, 
Sept.  24. 
Sept.  25, 
Sept.  26. 
Sept.  30, 
Oct.  1,  IS^l 


;941. 

941 

;  941 

.941 ■ 

941 


7,200 
7,400 
9.  9C0 
9,209 
766 
141 


OF    OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRE3ENTATIVZS 


Thursday.  Oct'>h€r  i6.  1941 


acccm.pr.nied  by  s^,  me 


'ind.  because  usually 


the  par.-.-rn  of  -ur  conduct  is  not  formed  ^s 
rapidly    as     the    paiteiu     cf    cur    material 

progress. 


POLL  OP  CATHOLIC  CLERGY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  ENGAGING  IN  A 
SHOOTING  \\\\R  OUTSIDE  THE  \VE.-:T- 
ERN  HEMISPHERE  AND  EivTENDING  AID 
TO  THE  COMMUNISTIC  PRUSSIAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Totlil -  — 34,  616 

A  sumiaary  of  the  cards  printed  and  mailed 
Is  as  follows: 
Total  caris  printed  and  delivered  to 

the  dlr0ct-mall  division 35,000 

Total     ca^ds     address-d     and 

mailed    by    the   direct-mail 

division     to    Individual 

names  ^ 34,616 

Cards   re^ddressed    (postr- 

office  r^urns) 26 

CaTds  spoiled 186 

Unused  cfrds 166 


378 


Total. 34.  994 


Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr,  Sperker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    tl.e 


Cards  vinfciccounted  for ^ 

The  oicial  Catholic  Directory  delivered  to 
us  with  their  affidavit  the  378  unused  cards. 

The  cards  that  were  returned  by  the 
clergy  to  the  Catholic  Laymen's  Committee 
for  Peac(  at  1773  Woolwcrth  Building,  New 
York,  N.'Y.,  were  delivered  to  cur  office  for 
tabulaticjn.  We  counted  and  tabulated  only 
those  catds  that  bore  the  stamp  of  tLc  pci^t 


A?Pi:xi'ix 


COXGKES^IONAL  KKCC^RD 


A 16 


i  i 


office  through  which  they  pa.'^sed;  also,  the 
cards  that  were  enclosed  in  envelopes  that 
were  opened  by  us  and  which  had  the  stamp 
of  the  post  office  on  the  envelopes.  No  other 
cards  were  considered  or  recorded  In  the 
tabulation. 

We  began  cur  count  on  September  29,  1941. 
and  closed  on  Monday.  OctcbRr  6.  1941.  p.  m. 
The  total  vote  is  as  follows: 

Question  No.  1 


Catholic    Lai;mcn's    Comrtitice    for    Peace — 
Result  of  poll  by  States  as  at  Oct.  6.  1941 — 

Continued 


ol  votes 

rercent 

Ye5 

No 

Voids  or  not  voting .... 

i:,038 
232 

6.7 

91.  i 

1.8 

Trial 

13,  155              100.  0 

Question  No.  2 


^"^.^[r//"-' 

Yes           

967 

ii.veo 

328 

7.4 

No 

Voids  or  noi  voting 

90.1 
2.5 

Total 

13.155 

lUi.O 

Of  the  total  cards  mailed  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  37  6  percent  were  returned  to  the 
committee  expressing  an  opinion. 

We  hereby  certify  that  in  our  opinion, 
subject  to  the  above  commems,  the  tabula- 
tions and  percentages  as  set  forth  In  this 
report  of  the  poll  taken  cf  the  Cathcllc 
clergy  In  the  United  States,  are  correctly 
stated. 

James  W   Walsh  &  Co., 
By     James  W    Walsh, 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 


Catholic    Laymen's    CommittCi'.     for    Peace — 
Result  of  poll  by  States  as  at  Oct.  6.  1941 


Names  of  States 


KEW  ENGLASD 


Mainr 

New  Hampshire. .. 

Vcrmorit 

Ma.«saohti5!t^tfs 

Rho'le  Island 

Coaucct  icut — . . 

Total 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

ToUl 

80rTH  ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

Marylaml 

Dist.of  Col 

Virginia 

West  Vireinia 

North  Can'lina... 
Soutli  farolina... 

Oeorew 

Florida 


3 

£ 


Question 
No.  1 


Question 
No.  2 


z 


7B 

M 

41 

7ii5 

\Zi 

lyy 


-r  > 

3 


«  14 

43  8, 

3.V  4 

740l  51 t 

1(I2|  18i 

179  16' 


o 


f3  11 

42  9 

30j  e' 

741:  45i 

lUl  1(«| 

179  15i 


1.3S5    l.lflOllll 


2.109'  1.9791  89 

524        4yK!  22' 

1,240    1,124    95 


14    1, 1.%  105      24 


41    1.950  117 

41      492    23 
21    1,  122    98 


42 

9 

20 


."J.RTS    3,60120«     f>fi    3, 5fi4  23^^     71 


Total 


24 

20.'i 
252 
42 
49 
62 
14 
IS 
4« 


22  2 

1K2'  14! 

2181  26 

38 


702 


m 

2 

1 

45 

46 

6 

1 

45 

13 

1 

12 

16 

1 

i 

16 

41 

4 

1 

39 

622'  69 

21 

608 

22!  1 
182  16' 
209   261 

38     4>. 

4i. 

ii 

5 


1 

7 
17 


1 
3 

30 


Queslioa 

Que.stii 

a 

No.  1 

No.  2 

•M 

*> 

u 

a 

s 

Names  of  States 

I 

T,    0 

fc.S 

^ 

-"    • 

— •    ^ 

^ 

s 

S   -3 

c 

8    3 

'~j 

£ 

>  > 

Z       > 

> 

EA!T  VOETH 

CEXTRAL 

Ohio 

on 

1       1 
S70   32     11 

S50'  45'    18 

Indiana 

3»'>4 

X\-    171     10 

327    2.'>      1 2 

Illinois 

975 

Sfi9    94       12 

M.MOf.      24 

Michican 

433 

386    36;     11 

380    W      15 

^VlJ^tvIlSln..— 

5f* 

,      634    39;     13 

1      i2;i|  3.S 

.    '^ 
91 

Total 

3,271 

2.996  218 

!    f.7 

2, 938  ilS 

Ndtionai  Restaurant  Association 


EAST  SOrTH 
CENTKAL 

Kontnrljy 

Tenni>ss6e .. 

Alaliania 

Mississippi 


Total. 


WEST  NTjETH  CEN- 
TKAL 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MiSMJuri 

North  Dakota 

K-nith  Dakota--.. 

Nobnska 

Kansas..  „ 


Total. 


1.19 

146 

13 

149 

7 

25i 

22     2 

1 

211    4 

511 

40:  10 

1 

41|    K 

<', 

35 

5 

1 

33 

* 

27fl      243    30       3'      244    24 


379 
322 
447 

66 

90 

KS2 

208 


349  23 
305  14, 
414    25 


3.W   26     15 


64 

2  . 

79 

9 

2' 

132 

17 

3 

189 

12' 

i\ 

291 

4419 

63 

80 


>1  ^ 

I..!! 

8'      2 


130!  19 

183    17 


8 


1.064    1,532  102     SO    1,494  122     48 


WEST  sorTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas 

l.oui«inna 

Oklahoma 

Texa.s 


Total. 


MOfXTAIN 

Montana 

Idaho 

\\  ynmine 

("cilorado 

Now  Me.\ico... 

Arizona 

1  tfth 

Nevada  

Total.... 

FAn  -10 


33 
1S3 

330 


31 

2 

30 

2 

147    2W 

7 

149   26 

.'>4      2 

3 

541... 

24* 

36 

« 

292 

30 

6a5 


.S20   6«      16        .125    .58      22 


4S 

40 

/ 

22 

21 

1 

16 

15 

1 

101 

K« 

12 

57 

50 

fl 

35, 

31 

3 

20 

20 

5 

5 

.. 

39:  7        2 

20'  2'.... 

14i  21.... 

87|  12|      3 

49|  8..-. 

27j  51      3 

18  2.... 

5I...I.... 


301      268  30      6      250  38      7 


Washington. 

Oncou 

California 


Total 

OTHERS 

Postmark  on  cards 
unidentified 


I97       182   13 


83        73     8 
618       J*7   24 


2 

183)  12 

1     2 

751    5 

.581    27 

2 
3 

10 


842    45     11.      S39    44      15 


277;      254 


15 


8 


243    22 


12 


Grandtotal.    13, 155  12,038  &S5    232  11.  SCO  967    328 


RECAPnrXATIOS  or  poll  as  at  OCT.  6,  1941 


New  Encland 

,.«.< 

1.160111 

1            1       1 
14    l.l.V,  105     24 

Miildlp  .\tlantic... 

3,>*73 

3,601206 

P6    3,  5M2:«1     71 

Poulh  .Atlantic 

702 

622  59 

21 

60bi  64     30 

Ea-st   North   Cen- 

tral  

3,271 

2,996218 

57 

2, 928  252     91 

East    South   Cen- 

tra!                  

276 

243  30 

3 

244    24    kS 

West  North  Cen- 

1     1 

tral 

1.664 

1,532102 

30 

1,  4M  122     48 

West   South  Cen-* 

.tral 

605 

.120  69 

16 

525    58     22 

^lountain 

3m 

268  30 

6 

2.19    38:      7 

Pacific 

898 

842  45 

11 

839    44 

15 

Others:  Foslmark 

on  cards  uniden- 

tified   

277 

254  15 

8 

243    22     12 

Grand  total.. 

-- 

328 

13,  l.V. 

12,038885 

232  11,860  967 

EXTENSION   (^F   REM.\RK.S 

'  I" 

HON,  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

r     K  !  '-  T  •       K  V 

IN  THE  SEN.-.  IE   i  Y     :>'.E    IN' TED   SI.MXS 


Thursday.  October  26.   1'.'41 


ADDRESS  BY  ROEERT  R    GUTHRIE 


Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  M:  President  T  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  tliai  there  be  prinifd 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Guthrie,  Assistant  Director 
of  Purchases,  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, and  executive  director  of  post 
exchange  committee  to  the  National  R;  -- 
taurant  Association,  on  October  8,  1941, 
at  Chicapo,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nddr.-'^.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today  because, 
as  a  director  of  one  of  the  largebt  restaurant 
organisations,  I  am  one  of  you.  It  is  with 
pride  that  I  point  to  the  part  our  as-sccifition 
has  taken  In  hclplnR  the  Army  and  Navy 
solve  its  food  problems,  and  may  I  compli- 
ment Commander  LcSauvage.  Chtirman  of 
your  Defense  Advisory  Committee,  on  his 
splendid  work. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  late  date  any 
American  audience  needs  to  be  told  that  thla 
national  emergency  Ik  real  and  pressing. 

By  this  time  the  shape  of  things  overseas  is 
clear  for  all  to  see.  We  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  rise  of  an  agressive.  militant  power 
dedicated  to  *he  overthrow  of  every  value  we 
live  by  offers  a  direct  and  immediate  t:.re;it 
to  our  freedom  and  our  safety.  We  ca:.  i.o 
longer  doubt  that  that  power  wlU  triumph 
unless  we  throw  our  own  weight  imo  liie 
balance. 

The  experience  of  the  last  2  y  ..r=  h.ts 
taught  us  those  things,  and  the  }<::.:?  do 
not  now  need  to  be  driven  home. 

What  we  do  need  to  di.scuss,  however  is  ilie 
size  of  this  emergency,  the  pres.'-iiig  urgency 
of  this  threat.  We  may  have  accepted  ti.e 
fact  that  we  must  do  our  part  to  beat  H.'-.tr. 
But  that  get.s  us  nowhere  unles."^  nt  the  s,in:e 
time  we  make  sure  that  our  phrt  i-  big 
enough.  It  would  be  wor^e  than  useless  to  go 
through  with  this  defense  program  unless  we 
made  certain  that  the  elTort  was  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  be  efTective.  And  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said.  I  flo  net  be- 
lieve that  we  fully  realize  Just  hcfw  bit-  ar.d 
how  strong  the  effort  must  be. 

Now.  it  Is  easy  enough  to  say  that  wf  iirsve 
got  to  do  great  things  apply  all  of  cur  en  :ey. 
and  so  on.  Saymg  that  means  nctliing.  how- 
ever, unless  we  follow  through  on  it  and 
understand  precisely  what  it  involves  in  i<  iins 
of  our  everyday  living.  Let's  examine  :;  {.r 
a  moment. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  obvious  t;iat  this  is  a 
■war  of  materials.  All  modern  warfare  is,  and 
this  one  emphatically  is  no  exception.  Tae 
nation  which  can  put  into  action  the  greatest 
amount  of  armaments  and  muniticns — 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  all  the  rest — is  lh« 
nation  that  is  going  to  win.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago  that  unschoclod  military 
genius  of  our  own  Civil  War.  Gen.  Na'.han 
Bedford  Forrest,  remarked  that  the  secret  of 
military  strategy  was  ■•simply  to  "git  tht.r  fust 
with  the  most  men."  If  ycu  interpret  'men" 
to  mean  trained  soldiers  properly  equipped 
for  high-speed,  three-dimenticnal.  modern 
warfare,    that    bcmely    snymg    is    E'.;li    uue. 
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And  the  unpleasant  fact  Is  that  so  far  IV.:Ut 
has  "BOt  tii..r  lu-  -^uh  th.  ru  -  "\:";":,V? 
the  most  au-plan.-s,  tanks,  i-..  >-..■••  '';';^-%':-^ 
ai.d  the  like  If  he  is  to  te  becien.  th. 
Ai;.e=  have  ect  to  -git  thar"  vvith  mere  men 
E..d  cquipav-it  than  he  has.  They  c  t 
have  a  remote  chance  cf  do:ng  it^nle^^  ■^. 
produce  every  b:t  of  equipment  th^u  v^e 
F— biy  can  produce,  and  do  It  Just  as  rapidly 
as  w  '  pcsjibly  can. 

T^at  cf  course,  means  simply  tho.t  vve  have 
pot 'to  cu-fculld  Killer.  Net  Gcrmaiiy  alcna. 
G  rmany  plus  Prance,  plus  the  Low  Ccun.nes^ 
p-u.  pracncaHv  all  of  the  rest  cf  Eurcpc-and 
Germany  wi^h  a  6-year  head  start. 

New  ih  re  is  no  dcubt  wh.itrver  n^ru.  cur 
atill;y  to  do  this  ]ob.  We  can,  U  v  e  w^l.  D-  - 
Fpirc  t:-?  cnormcus  ■.idvaniag'-  H:Tler  h?.^.  h:  a 
from  The  start,  there  is  no  qu.si.cu  ^^^^^ 
the  :cn,  ruu  the  -....:  resource,  cl    he  Ln.Ud 


and    the   B; 


•■-i-i 


Er.ip.re    can    defeat 


h  rri-if  th-v  a:-c  m'.rFhnlcd  p:cper!y  ?nd  are 
conve-ted  frnm  pcten-i.U  re'-oiuce?  m'c  actual 
mn-tarv  rescisrce.^  We  have  mere  raw  ma- 
terials'at  our  disp.-.£al  than  he  has,  mere 
mach.nerv.  more  mcney.  m.  re  men.  Vve  have 
;•-!  the  trcmencirus  advantage  v^h.ch  ^ree 
men  will  always  h.ve.  m  the  Icnj;  ru;i.  cv-r 
men  who  are  r.ot  f:.e.  Cur  cne  great  P-cb-f'^ 
Is  to  convert  rur  latent  advantage  into 
imincdiate  m:ht.:y  .=v.pirirrity 

W-  can  trv  to  do  this  in  either  of  two  ways. 
We  cp.n  plan  for  a  long.  Ion-  war— iO  years 
or  more  Each  one  of  those  years  will  be  hard 
vears  for  us;  in  each  of  them  we  .-hail  have  to 
dcnrive  otirselve.s  of  various  comforts  and 
luxuries  s  ibm.i  to  a  progressive  lowering  ol 
ou-  living  standard,  reestablish  our  entire 
economy  and  social  system  on  a  muiiary 
basis,  carry  a  s.eadily  ris.r.-  debt  and,  slow.y 
but  stire'.v.  acplv  the  inexcrable  mathomat:cs  ) 
cf  cur  basic  superiority  in  such  a  way  a£  to  , 
c'lolie  thf  Nazi  system  into  final  collapse. 

Or  we  can  plan  to  do  it  quickly.  Instead 
of  civins  UD  a  little  e:'.ch  year  for  many 
years  we  could  make  up  our  minds  to  give 
un  much  lor  a  few  years.  Instead  of  set- 
ting our  sights  for  a  10-  or  15-year  stru^^^le, 
we  can  sot  them  for  a  quick  decision  in  2  or 
3  years.  We  can  cram  the  eCort  that  might 
be"  spread  out  over  a  whole  decade  into  a 
vcrv  short  t.mr  we  can  determine  that  by 
maiilne  the  m.ost  nrcdls-o-as  efiort  we  can 
pcfsibly  make  we  will  beat  down  this  menace 
once  and  for  all,  ouickly.  so  tnat  we  may  as 
eiion  as  possible  get  back  to  a  normal  peace- 
time life.  .     . 

It  seem..'  to  m.e  that  this  second  way  is  in- 
finitely to  be  preferred.  It  will  be  harder 
while  it  las;;^.  but  it  won't  last  so  long  All 
thmes  cons.dered,  I  believe  that  -.t  v. 11  be 
much  less  of  a  strain  on  our  econ.,my  and 
our  social  system.  We  don't  Vsant  to  saddle 
ourselves  with  this  thing  Indeiimiely.  'Vv'e 
wa::t  t-o  get  it  over  with. 

I  im.a^ine  that  all  of  tis  feel  the  same  way 
about  that.  We  want  to  aet  oir  ficm  under: 
we  want  10  rc;;;iin  a  world  in  which  we  can 
live  salelv  in  the  Amcr.can  way,  free  in- 
dividuals m  a  free  economy,  livimr  and  work- 
i"^-^  under  only  tho?e  restraints  wnich  experi- 
ence h  .?  sho^'/n  to  be  noc;.-  ar,-  for  the  com- 
n^.-i  ET  "d.     V."e  w..nt  a  short  war. 

Tb.a*:  beiP'::  so,  we  must  n'~rve  ourselves  for 
smie'  verv  tirave  s£.crinces.  We  m.ust  realize 
that  II  w.-  do  this  thing  quickly  it  is  going 
to  hv.it  We  must  give  up  a  great  many  of 
the  luxuries  and  c  mfcrts  we  are  used  to:  we 
mu'-t  giVe  uo  some  things  we  h.^ve  ccme  to 
Kck  u-cn  a!>  nee.  sities.  For  the  duration, 
w?  m.u  t  rcceyt  a  sharply  lowered  living 
£*andar;l.  Otv.cuslv,  if  we  are  goir.gr  to  do 
ln"'2   or  3   years  a  Jab  which    would  require 


tT  b.-ar  in  mlr.d  why  we  have  to  go  without 
things  •w.-hv,  for  example,  have  v.e  rccha^d 
au'om.-b:le  prcauei.cn  by  50  percent?  V.ny 
have  v.-c  ca.::a  fr  a  4.5-::ercent  cut  In  the 
Pi eduction  of  refrigerator.?  Why  are  all  of 
t^e<=e  ether  reductions  coming  ui,  all  along 
the  line,  on  all  kind?  of  consumers"  goods? 

The  answer  is  perfectly  simple.     As  I  said 
a  mom.ent  ago— do  what  we  will,  we  simply 
cannot  fix  thincs  so  that  there  will  be  enough 
cf  the  Imnortant  metals  to  go  all  the  way 
around      In  bread  terms  you  can  figure  that 
cut    for    ycui.^elf.     Our    defense    program    at 
this  moment  involves  the  spendin?  of  around 
o-^"  and  one-quarter  bilhcn  dcUas  a  month 
CM  cur  military  prc-ram.    The  rate  is  going 
u-  before  so  very  lor.g  it  will  be  doubled,  and 
I  Vtispoct  that  it  will  continue  to  go  up  after 
th-t      That    Of    course    means    that    we    are 
gcmg   to  be   turning  out   a  perfectly   prcdi- 
i'cus  quantity  of   military  goods— wa-'sh.ps. 
aTplanes.  tanks,  guns,  shells,  and  the  lik?— 
every  month:  it  means  that  we  shall  be  pro- 
ducing- scmething   like  $-24,000,000,000  worth 
or-  such  thincs  next  year,  with  the  schedule 
for  the  following  year  set  substantially  higher. 
Our  country  has,  of  course,  a  magnificent 
prcduct.ve  capacity.    We  have  men.  materials, 
irachinery,  and  money  as  no  ether  nation  on 
earth  has  then:     Vet  no  sane  man  could  pos- 
sibly imaqire  that  even  cur  tremendous  re- 
5i  u'Ves      c' uld      eraiye      ti= — starting     Ircm 
Hratc'n— to    produce    military  goods   at   that 
rate  on  top  cf  our  normal  comm.ercial  prcduc 
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thins    ju.'^t    cant    conceivably   be 


the  e    shortages.      We 

:.    f<f    instance,    have 

all  of  the  things  we 


g"^ 


c:Tort  to  acccm.j^h.-h  m  10  cr  15  years, 
wo  sh.all  have  n-^  tirn".  entr-y.  or  resotirces 
to  snare  fer   .■.".'  ;hi:g  but  the  j  ^h  Itself. 

Now.  cf  ccur.-e.  we  da  not  induls-e  m  all 
Cf  this  tai.k  about  sacrifices  sinayly  because 
V-  ere  !c"d  rf  m.a''ir.£;  sacriiiee^.  or  betati^e 
th.^re  15  5  :re  m.ystic  value  in.  depr.ving  our- 
selves ci  thii-bS.     I'-   ia  ^x;reir.ily  impel laut 


mu^t  make  for  mlhtary  purposes  end  still 
EC  en  making  all  cf  the  au-rmobiles.  all  of 
th.o  refngeratcrs.  al  ct  ';  e  •.•  .•'-l:;-.g  ma- 
C'lne'^  all  cf  the  ^  'a'  '•  c'^iU:  :  -  a-  d  all  cf 
the  c^ber  thmas  wiu'O  v.e  normally  cculd 
v*e  We  find  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
aluminum  to  m.ake  all  cf  the  airplanes  we 
n^.ust  have  and  still  co  on  making  all  of  the 
furniture,  the  utensils,  the  meters,  and  the 
innumerable  ether  accessories  which  we  ncr- 
n:a;H-  make  cut  cf  alum.lnum.  The  same 
th.ni:  IS  true  all  along  the  line  ior  just  about 
all  cf  f  e  important  metals. 

Becau-e  cf  tho?e  shortages — which  can't 
be  d^dced  and  can't  possibly  be  wiped  out 
P^t'r.ly— we  have  to  ma'K.e  these  sacrifices  I 
have  been  talking  accut  The  bigger  ciir 
war  effort,  the  b:ggcr  the  sacrifices;  and  the 
m-  r-:-  r:ipidly  we  do  thii^  job.  the  bigger  the 
erT:-:t  has  got  to  be. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  we  are  con- 
fronted bv  large-scale  shortages  cf  practica'ly 
all  of  the  important  .    cus'irial  raw  materials. 
V  e    must    do    some    speedy    and    intelligent 
planning  to  keep  our  entire  ccmmerclal  struc- 
fj.re  ircm  ccm.ing  dcwn  about  our  cars.    Great 
as  cur  malltary  needs  are.  our  civilian  economy 
n  U--    b^   k«pt    in  running   order — if  for   no 
ether  r!.ason  than  the  fact  that  a  sound  econ- 
cniy  is  an  essential  pai't  cf  B  strong  defense. 
C'U-i.=equcnt!y  it  would  be  fatal  for  us  to  let 
t'^.ese  shcrtaees  hit  us  at  random,  so  to  speak. 
If  we  are  ccmg  to  have  to  go  without  many 
I    t'..:i-.-s.   tl.e   very  least   we  can    do   is   malte 
i    certain  that  we  g.ve  up  the  things  we  can  get 
alcn^  w»tbout  end  centin-.'.c  to  get  the  things 
that  we  al:sclutely  must  have. 

That  means  planning.  It  m.eans  controls. 
It  m?a-.:s  tha'  the  nec(»ss!ty  for  putting  first 
things  first  rr.ust  be  8r;pl:ed  all  v.p  and  down 
cur  American  economy.  It  also  means  that 
vo  must  do  a  very  large  a..d  complicated  Job 
cf  adjusting  cur  indusirlal  and  economic  life 
to  this  emergency.  We  can't  Just  sit  and 
1  t  things  happen  to  us.  The  effects  of  all  of 
these  shortage's  must  be  controlled  effects. 

To  illustrate:  You  have  a  small  factory,  em- 
pl  vu-g  perhaps  a  hundred  men  or  so,  mak- 
11.::  wcver.-w.re  fencing  for  chicken  coops, 
le- 3  say.  The  factory  owner  can  get  the  wire 
re  ne'ds,  perhaps.  b',^t  he  can't  get  the  zinc 


icli  he  ai'acL  hcixc 


to  galvanize   it.     Pre; 


ently  he  has  to  pay  off  his  workers  and  close 
his  dcors. 

If  that  hspfcens  once,  It  is  the  owner's  own 
private  hard  luck.  If  it  happens  a  thousand 
times,  in  wi(  ely  separated  commt'n.:i-:s  and 
industries,  it  becomes  a  national  pro'clem.  If 
it  happens  1 0.C30  times,  cr  20.000  times,  it 
becomes  a  ni  tional  disaster. 

Now  how   do  you  approach  that  kind  cf 
problem?     Vie  can   pro'oably  get   by  for  the 
next   few  yeirs  without  maklr.g  any  rrcrs 
woven-wire    fencing    to    keep    our    chickens 
penned  up.     Tlie  importance  to  our  eccncmy 
of  the  goods  this  man  is  making  is  ret  the 
print.    Wha|  Is  Important,  thcuph.  is  that  we 
csnnct  affoiil  the  waste  and  the  shock,  in- 
volved in  having   thousands  of   fac  .cries   go 
out  of  business,  one  after  another,  becaui-e 
they  can't  ger  the  raw  materials  they  need. 
In  the  first    ilace.  we  cannot  aflcrd  to  have  a 
depression  growing  up  inside  of  our  defense 
program.    And.  in  the  second  place,  we  need 
60  much  industrial  production  in  so  many 
different  fielis  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
factories,    rr  achines,    workers,    and    manage- 
ment standing  Idle.     The  Jcb  ahead  of  us  is 
so  big  that  ie  need  every  resource  we  have 

Somehowj  then,  we  must  make  a  great  re- 
ad justmenti    Wherever  it  is -possible  we  must 
find  ways  ^o  convert  to  defense  production 
these  factcfics  whlch,will  no  longer  be  able 
to  continue^  in  their  ordinary  production  for 
civilians.     In  some  cases  that   can  be  done 
directly    tliough   Govc-rnment    help    in    the 
placing  of  fconiracts.    With  a  minor  amount 
of  retooling  and  guidance  many  plants  can 
m.ake    conionent    parts    of    finished    items 
which  thelArmy  and  Navy  need.     In  some 
cases,  wher^  direct  military  contracts  cannot 
solution  can  be  found  through 
,jf   the   subcontracting   system.     I 
iriticism  of  the  direction  car  de- 
am  has  had  when  I  say  that  so 
not  done  nearly  enough  on  the 

Ing  line.    When  the  prcgram  got 

started  it  iwas  necessary  to  go  to  the  large 
manufacttJrers  with  big  orders:  the  stuff  was 
ne?ded  qilickly.  and  only  by  placing  very 
heavy  ordirs  with  the  huge  concerns  was  it 
possible  t(i  meet  that  first  dem.and  for  ex- 
treme spefd  But  we  have  by  now  reached 
the  point  where  if  our  program  is  to  be 
effective  ^e  must  see  to  It  that  orders  are 
spread  cutj  much  more  widely.  I  believe  that 
you  will  i?e  a  large  and  effective  extension 
of  this  w-Jioie  farming-out  idea  during  the 
next  few  Keeks. 

There  ae,  of  course,  cases  where  the  out- 
of-luck  fr  :tory  simply  Is  rot  adapted  to  the 
prcciuctici  1  cf  military  goods — cases  in  which 
convcrsioij  from  peace  production  to  war 
prcductioi  is  impossible.  In  some  cf  these 
cp.ses  It  ^111  be  possible  to  enable  a  factory 
to  contlnie  in  civilian  producllcn  throurh 
the  use  cf  substitute  materla's  and  thrc-.igh 
restyling  ^nd  redesigning  which  will  reduce 
the  quantity  cf  scarce  material  that  goes  into 
the  finlsbed  product.  It  may  even  be  that 
there  wU,  be  esses  In  which  we  will  find 
that  It  ii  worth  while  to  devote  a  small 
quantity  of  critical  material  to  the  prcdvc- 
tion  of  gccds  which  we  cculd  get  alc^g  with- 
out, if  the  use  of  that  sm.all  quantity  will 
keep  a  lai  ge  number  cf  men  at  work  and  pre- 
vent an  Industrial  collapse. 

In  wha  I  have  Just  been  saying  I  have  only 
bce4  skiiaming  the  surface  of  an  extremely 
complex  jrcblem.  There  is  no  cne  easy  an- 
svv'cr  to  t  lat  problem;  there  is  no  ons  smgla 
action  tte  Government  can  ta'-e  which  WiU 
enable  tjs  to  make  this  transition  from  a 
peace  ect  nomy  to  a  war  economy.  Many  dif- 
ferent tl  ings  will  have  to  be  dope,  end  It 
Is  not  possible  at  this  moment  for  auycne 
to  say:  "  ?7e  shall  do  this,  that,  and  the  o*h?r 
thing  and  solve  the  problem."  Whrrt  I  can 
do,  however,  is  asstire  ycu  that  the  urgency 
of  this  problem  Is  fully  recognized  in  V.  ah- 
Ington  and  promise  you  that  the  test  fc.ains 
and  det^mination  which  our  defense  organ- 
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Ization  can  muster  are  belni!;  applied  to  Its 
solution. 

We  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time,  now, 
to  cur  examination  of  this  defense  program, 
the  demands  It  is  making  upon  us.  and  the 
ways  In  which  the  meeting  ol  those  demands 
Is  going  to  tax  cur  resource's  and  our  en- 
durance. I  do  not  believe  we  can  stop,  how- 
ever, simply  by  considering  this  whole  pro- 
gram in  term.s  of  Its  demands  upon  us.  We 
are  making  sacrifices,  to  be  sure,  and  we  shall 
be  making  many  more  of  thrm;  but  the  im- 
portant part  Is  not  the  sacrifccs  that  we  are 
naaklng  but  the  goal  we  are  seeking. 

What  are  we  after,  then,  in  this  great  na- 
tional effort?  What  Is  this  fU  about  in  the 
last  analysis? 

It  Is  really  simple.  We  want  to  keep  a  way 
of  life  that  Is  more  precious  to  us  than  \\ie 
Itself — the  free  way  of  life,  the  way  which 
as  Americans  we  have  grovn  up  in  and 
under  which  we  have  all  made  our  individual 
personal  attempts  to  find  hajipiness  and  se- 
curity. That  way  of  life  Is  tlireatened  today 
as  never  before.  The  Nazi  system  is  a  cancer- 
ous growth  which  must  expand  or  die;  and  if 
It  does  expand,  every  kind  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  life  which  cannot  adjust  Itself 
must  in  its  own  turn  die.  A  final  Hitler  vic- 
tory would  Inevitably  mear  a  permanent 
good-bye  to  the  freedoms  we  have  known. 
In  place  of  the  temporary,  emergency  con- 
trols which  we  are  now  submitting  to.  we 
would  have  to  accept  permanent  controls.  In 
place  of  a  temporary.  2-  or  :}-year  lowering 
of  our  standard  of  living,  we  would  accept  a 
permanent  lowering  of  our  living  standards. 
Nothing  would  ever  be  the  s.ime  after  that. 
No  part  of  American  life  would  ever  be  as 
good. 

This  is.  then,  a  struggle  for  survival  This 
is  the  shew-down  for  our  democratic,  free- 
enterprise  system.  If  Hitler  wins  the  struggle, 
our  system  is  out.  But  If  we  win  it — if  we 
make  good  our  determination  that  Nazi  phi- 
losophy and  Nazi  force  are  not  going  to  re- 
shape the  world  for  future  generations — then 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  bright  future.  It 
will  be  a  future  full  of  problems,  of  course. 
But  It  will  also  be  a  future  full  of  hope.  We 
shall  be  able  to  go  on  as  we  have  In  the 
past,  doing  our  best,  generation  by  genera- 
tion, to  make  this  country  of  ours  a  better, 
freer,  happier  place  to  live.  We  shall  be  able 
to  hand  on  to  our  children  the  assurance  that 
for  Americans  the  path  always  leads  upward. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Union 


EXTENSION    C")F   I-iL.MAHKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE   SEN.XTE  OF    THE   UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  October  16.  1941 


ADDRESS      BY      NATIONAL      COMMANDER 
WILLIAM  C    KRUEGER 


Mr  BURTON  M:  President,  at  the 
request  of  members  cf  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union.  I  ask  unanimou-s  con.<:ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  message  issued  by  its  ne-w  national 
commander.  William  C.  Krueger,  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  October  12,  1941, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  this  my  first  nessage  as  your  new  na- 
tional   commander    I    want    to    express    my 


heartfelt  appreciation  for  your  grand  sup- 
port and  for  your  confidence  In  me.  I  am 
honored  and  happy  to  hold  this  office,  and 
shall  put  forth  every  effort  to  elevate  our 
service  organization  and  to  place  its  historic 
name  in  every  State  In  the  Nation. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  influence 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union  is  needed,  net 
only  in  assisting  our  national -defense  pro- 
gram and  to  a:d  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  but  In  helping  to 
keep  up  the  morale  of  our  new  civilian  en- 
rolled and  enlisted  men. 

It  is  with  sincere  determination  that  I 
cheerfully  undertake,  with  ycur  help,  the 
duties  of  my  office  in  your  behalf  and  to  carry 
forward  the  splendid  alms  of  our  historic  and 
ncble  orc'er 

C.vlhans  everj'where  are  asking.  "How  can 
I  help  in  the  defense  prcgiam?"  Many  of 
them  have  seen  service  in  some  branch  of  our 
armed  forces  and  are  unaware  of  their  eligi- 
bility into  our  organization.  It  is  part  of 
our  Job  to  find  those  anxious  patriots  and  to 
enlist  them  in  a  local  garrison  Let  us  launch 
the  biggest  membership  campaign  ever 
started  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Union. 

With  selectees  rubbing  shoulders  with  us. 
we  can  easily  apprise  these  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  everj-where.  We  can  help  make 
these  young  men  contented,  proud  of  their 
un'form.  and  show  them  that  their  patriotic 
service  is  appreciated  by  the  oldest  service 
men's  organization  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  working  on  plans  to  properly  recog- 
nize m.erit  in  the  armed  forces  through  our 
proposed  Army  and  Navy  Union  Legion  of 
Honor  Any  individual  in  this  new  selectee 
group,  whether  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps,  will  be  eligible  to  receive  awards  who 
distinguishes  himself  above  the  usual  and 
regular  call  of  duty.  After  this  is  taken  up 
with  the  council  and  approved,  we  hope  to 
create  for  you  a  system  of  awards,  scholar- 
ships, and  merit  certificates  of  honor  which 
will  help  in  building  the  morale  In  every 
branch  of  our  service. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  are  facing  an 
unprecedented  problem  All  of  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia  is  in  flames,  and  millions  of  men 
are  forced  to  battle  other  millions  because 
their  leaders  are  trying  to  force  a  particular 
line  of  political  thought  Tliis  holocaust  has 
already  spread  its  flames  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  these  United  States  now  stand 
with  Britain  and  Russia  pledged  to  stop  the 
progress  of  political  hate  before  it  engulfs  the 
entire  world. 

We  have  had  our  Army  maneuvers  In  the 
South  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Our  boys  from 
the  shops,  the  farms,  and  schools  have  had 
their  first  taste  of  war  It  was  Ja«:t  a  game, 
but  how  soon  will  come  the  real  thing?  War 
with  machine  guns,  tanks,  and  planes;  war 
In  the  air.  on  land,  and  sea?  The  United 
States  Is  at  war.  It  may  be  an  undeclared 
war.  and  we  should  step  ignoring  the  real 
facts  and  realize  that  our  job  today,  tomor- 
row, and  in  the  future  is  to  crush  the  rule 
I    of  dictators. 

What  about  our  boys  in  camps?  Those  who 
have  returned  from  the  South  are  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  in  better  shape  than 
ever,  they  tell  me.  and  the  Army  is  better 
equipped  to  carry  on  this  fight  than  they 
were  in  the  last  war.  In  this  day  of  mech- 
anized warfare  our  sons  are  better  equipped 
through  their  experience  with  machinery  such 
as  tractors,  automobiles,  trucks,  and  planes 
to  take  the  next  step  to  tanks,  machine  guns,, 
and  fighting  planes  This  industrial  and 
farming  Nation  will  become  a  mechanized, 
force  that  the  dictators  can  never  stop  once 
we  start  rolling  toward  victory. 

And  so  our  Important  question  today  Is, 
What  can  we  as  veterans  and  as  citizens  do 
In  our  respective  fields  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
gram of  aiding  our  allies  and  our  own  national 
defense? 

Hrst.  put  a  stop  to  none.ssential  spending 
by  helping  the  public  to  realize  that  we  are 


at  war  A  strong,  patriotic  public  opinion 
can  do  this  The  press  of  Amerw  a  might  l)e 
helpful  in  showing  our  people  that  our  policy 
is  not  to  lick  Germany,  win  the  war  for  Eng- 
land or  Ru5s;a,  but  to  save  the  proi;ress  made 
in  the  world  during  the  past  thousand  years 
With  a  Hitler -dominated  world  we  should  be- 
come slaves  under  the  lasli  of  dictatorship 

Next,  give  whole-hearted  support  to  the 
veteran  organizations  and  to  the  L'nited  Serv- 
ice Organization,  and  to  every  patriotic  group 
to  help  build  up  public  opinion  against  the 
Indifference  of  the  American  people  to  war. 
The  present  conflict  wasn't  of  our  choosing. 
but  now  that  we  are  :ii  it  we  have  got  to  see 
It  through.  Control  unnecessary  strikes  and 
sabotage  and  nonessential  priv.ate  spending 
through  an  aroused,  patriotic  public  opinion 
until  the  administration  knows  it  has  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  all  tUe  American 
people  in  its  one  and  only  aim. 

'  Lets  win  the  war. " 


Arming  IVlerchantmen 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or  I  "^ 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

I. }    MA    II  ',m;  .•-h:rr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF    THE    UNITED   ST.\TE3 


Thursdai'    0(  .    hcj   ;^    1U41 


ARTICLE   P,Y    MARK    Sl■IlIV.^N 


Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou:>  codm  ni  lo  have  insert i-d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Revch-u  an  article 
by  Mark  Sullivan  on  the  N-ui  rainy  Act 
which  is  de'serving  of  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

ARMING      MERCH.^NTMI^•        NIT    :RAL      P01.U  Y 
BECOMES    LESS    MLEK 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

The  only  part  of  the  neutrality  law  im- 
mediately under  consideration  for  repeal  is  a 
prevision  about  arming  American  merchant 
vessels  It  provides  that  whenever  a  war 
starts  anywhere  "It  shal'.  thereafter  be  un- 
lawful •  •  •  for  any  American  ves:-el 
engaged  In  commerce  with  any  foreign  state 
to  be  armed.    •   •     •" 

That  is  a  sweeping  provision^  almost  ab- 
surdly so  It  applies  in  case  of  any  war, 
anj'where  in  the  world,  between  any  nations. 
Although  the  present  war  is  in  Europe,  al- 
though the  neutrality  law  wae  passed  (in 
November  1939)  in  view  of  the  war  of  Ger- 
many against  England.  Prance,  and  Poland, 
yet  this  law  applies  to  American  ships  any- 
where— ships  running,  for  example,  between 
the  United  States  and  Islands  In  the  Pacific. 

This  is  wholly  a  domestic  American  law; 
It  has  no  connection  with  International  law 
or  with  international  relations.  It  is  wholly 
a  prohibition  which  the  Govcrament  of  the 
United  States  put  upon  its  own  citizens. 
If  now  the  United  States  chooses  to  lift  this 
pr.chlbitlon.  that  Is  no  concern  of  any  other 
nation  There  is  no  valid  rea»on  wh;.  any 
other  nation  should  regard  repeal  as  an 
offense  or  otherwise  take  notioe  of  it.  Re- 
peal, as  an  act  In  Itself,  takes  us  no  further 
toward  war.  It  takes  us  no  further  away 
from  neutrality. 

In  practical  effect,  arming  merchant  vessels 
does  not  mean  much  Such  arms  as  can  be 
put  upon  a  cargo  fhip  do  lot  make  such  a 
ship   any    match    for    a    modern    sul  marine. 
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When  a  ship  is  armed,  a  submarine  may 
hesitate  to  come  a^  close  as  it  otherwise 
would.  The  submarine  may  prefer  to  remain 
under  water  and  tire  its  torpedo  from  that 
position.  Bui  a  submarine  i.-  not  seriously 
handicapped  by  Its  kncwledge  that  the  cargo 
vessel  which  is  it^  turget  is  arm(d.  Arms  en 
a  cargo  sh.p  may  be  seme  si.ght  QvUnse 
aeainst  airplams  If  the  airplane  knows  that 
the  merchant  ship  is  not  armed,  the  airplane 
can  ccm.e  as  close  as  the  top  of  the  merchant 
Ehip'«  masti^  and  sweep  the  decks  with  bombs 
or  bulle's.  When  the  airplane  knows  that 
the  merchant  ;h.p  ha.=  antiaircraft  guns,  the 
plane  will  do  Its  bombing  from  a  greater 
hcieht. 

We  passed  this  law  originally  in  the  Fpirit 
cf  raying  to  nations  at  war.  "We  hereby  notify 
you  "that  we  are  weak;  we  are  delibtrateiy 
making  ourselves  weaker  than  International 
law  requires  a  neutral  to  be;  we  hope  you  will 
be  l-md  enough  to  respect  our  weakness,  and 
cur  meekness:'  We  are  now  going  to  repeal 
the  provision  In  a  spirit  cf  being  just  a  little 
Itss  weak,  and  a  eocd  deal  less  meek.  It  is  as 
a  gesture  of  abandoning  meekness  that  repeal 
of  this  armir.g  provi.'^ion  has  such  weieh'  as 
It  has. 

There  is  anot.  ^r  provision  of  the  neutrality 
law.  which  is  set  up  for  immediate  repeal,  but 
which  is  much  discus.=ed  in  this  connect U;n. 
and  which  almost  certainly  will  be  repe.^.lcd  m 
time  Thi.':  provision,  section  2  dec^arrs  'hat 
wher.ever  there  is  a  war.  "it  shall  thereafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry 
any  passengers  or  any  articles  or  materials  to 
any  state"  involved  in  the  war 

This,   like    the   prohibition   against   arming 
merchant  vessels,  was,  on  our  part,  a  declara- 
tion of  weakness  and  meekness.    Observe  the 
laneuage.  "any  articles  or  materials."     Not   ^ 
merely  did  we  say  that  American  vessels  must    i 
not  carry  war  materials   to  a   nation  at  war.    j 
we  made  It  unlawful  for  an  American  vessel 
to  carry  even  a  cargo  of  Bibles  or  children's 
toys. 

This  was  a  voluntary  surrender  cf  rights 
we    had    under    international    law.       i  Indeed, 
under    International    law,    our    vessels    could 
carry  even  war  materials,  although  with  such 
a  cargo  they  would  assume  the  risk  of  block- 
ade.)    This  prevision  of  our  Neutrality  Act 
justified   the  word  Secretary  of  War  Stimsoa 
used   about   it   the  other  day.   "hun-xiliatmg." 
It  was  an  abject  surrender  of  national  self- 
respect.    It  was  not  neutrality;  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  go  beyond  neutrality.    It  conformed 
fully  to  the  we  rd  "isolation"— it  was  an  at- 
tem.pt  to  isolate  ourselves  from  war.  to  keep 
our  ships  at  home,  to  hope  that  if  we  shrunk 
within  ourselves,  and  made  ourselves  incon- 
spicuous and  meek,  the  war  would  pass  us  by. 
This   attitude   was   taken   by   the   strongest 
nation   in    the   wor.d — it    is   doubtful    if    the 
tiniest  and  weakest   neutral  ever  took  such 
a  step.    Then,  having  forbidden  our  own  ship- 
owners to  raise  ^he  American  flag  over  then- 
ships  and  go  where  they  had  a  right  to  go. 
we    adopted    a    subterfugf.      We    permitted 
them,  encturaged   them,   to  raise   over   their 
ship*  the  fidg  of  the  tiny  Republic  c:  Panama 
It  would   be   difficult    to   ricall   m  American 
history   any  epi.--ode  so  little  ccns. stent   with 
self-respecting  strength 

This  section  2  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  like 
the  section  against  arming  merchant  vessels, 
was  wholly  a  prchibiticn  put  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  upon  us  own  citizens.  If 
now  we  chouse  to  repeal  it,  our  action  will  be 
a  domestic  matter,  which  no  foreign  nation 
has  any  right  to  take  as  an  offense,  or  other- 
wise pay  attention  to 

Repealing  this  section  of  the  neutrality 
law  does  not  of  itself  carry  us  away  from 
neutrality,  nor  nearer  to  war.  True,  after 
we  have  repeal  we  may  make  much  use  of 
our  changed  status  as  may  take  us  closer  to 
war.  Presumably,  after  repeal  we  will  use 
American-owned    ships    to    carry    lease-lend 


war  materials  into  British  ports.  If  we  do 
that  we  become  involved  m  questici.s  center- 
ing abcut  blockade.  It  was  this,  m.amly. 
that  took  us  into  actual  involvement  in  the 
great  war. 


Disunity  the  Warmonger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KEN'TUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  Sr.\TES 


Thursday.  October  9.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  ADMIRAL  RICHARD  EBYRD 


Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  very  able  addre.^s  delivered 
la.'^t  nieht  at  Fort  Wavne.  Ind.,  by  Ad- 
miral Richard  E.  Byrd,  and  b:-oadca.st 
over  a  Nation-wide  itook-up.  The  >ubject 
of  the  address  is  Disunity  the  War- 
moneer. 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  unf'irtunate  term.,  "warmonger,"  is 
being  hurled  in  an  ever-increasing  tempo  at 
m.en  an«i^«:r(  ups  throughout  the  land.  The 
word  is  an  effective  and  plausible  propaganda 
device,  but  it  is  based  upon  a  fallacious 
argument.  It  is  beEinning  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  cur  defen.'^e  efforts,  just  at  a 
tune  when  it  is  vital  that  we  double  our 
production  man-hours  and  because  I  am  conr 
cerned  abcut  this.  I  am  using  part  of  my 
annual  leave  from  my  regular  naval  duties 
in  order  to  talk  to  ycu  as  an  unprejudiced 
private   citizen. 

In  order  to  unma.^k  the  warm  -nger  fallacy 
I    and  show  you  who  the  real  warmongers  are. 
I  must  draw   for  ycu   a  picture  cf   two  great 
national   perils   to   which   so    many   millions 
'    in  this  country  =till  seem  to  be  asleep. 
'       First,  tliere  is  the  obvious  and  much  de- 
bated   possibility   of    a   physical    Invasion    of 
!    the    United   Sta'es   by   the   Nazi   army.     But 
there  is  a  much.  le.-.s  obvicu.s  but  perhaps  an 
even   mcie    pressing,  hazard   cf    invasion    of 
America   by   the   Nazi    idea.     The.se    national 
dangers  exi~t  because  there  is  a  definite  rea- 
semwhy  nazi-ism  must  decree  the  death  of 
our  way  cf  life.    That  reason  is  more  -funda- 
niental.    mere    urgent,    than    Hitler's    known 
lust   to  conquer  the  United  States. 
I        Americas  death  .-entence  is  inherent  in  the 
evil  philosophy  of  national  socialism — in  the 
Nazi  Idea  that  might  is  the  only  right,  and 
that,    therefore,    the    Christ    :.dea    is    wrong. 
Hnler    has    decreed    the    death    cf    American 
demccracy  because  liberty  must  die  if  nazi- 
I    ism  IS  to  survive      We  all  know  that  his  lust 
for  power  is  a  strong  en.^-ugh  reason  for  his 
desiring    the   enslavem.ent    of   the   Am.erican 
people,  but  few  seem  to  realize  that  his  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  supplies  him  with 
a  more  primitive — even  stronger  motive 

Let  me  explain  further      Hi  ler  knows  that. 

to    ccnsclidate    his    victories,    he    must    keep 

under  his  heel  the  peoples  he  has  conquered. 

'    He  knows  that  with  so  m.any  millions  of  slaves 

)    to  control  he  can  do  this  on'.y  if  he  kills  all 

I    hope  in  them.     He  knows  th;  t  he  cannot  do 

I    that    so    long    as    America's     ight    cf    liberty 

shines  over  Europe  as  a  bea'-un  of  hope  for 

I   all  who  are  enslaved.    Unless  he  exterminates 


the  spirit  of  freedom  everywhere,  democracy 
will  rise  triumphant  in  the  end.  Thus  Hitler 
cannot  allow  &  great  citadel  of  liberty  to  sur- 
vive anywhert  In  the  world.  He  knows  that 
It  is  either  delith  for  liberty  or  death  for  him- 
seli  and  nazl*ism. 

Each  of  Hitler's  victories  makes  more  ene- 
mies for  hmit  Tortured  humanity  and  vio- 
lated democmcy.  like  the  mills  of  the  gods, 
grind  slowly  tut  they  grind  exceeding  fine. 

Yes;  the  destruction  of  America  is  most 
certainly  on '  Hitler's  "must"  list.  That  id 
why.  in  a  s|>eech  only  a  few  months  ago, 
he  proclaimtd  that'  "two  worlds  confront 
each  other"  And  that  "one  or  the  other  must 
break  asundfr."  The  United  States  is  part 
of  the  world'Hitler  says  he  will  break  asun- 
der. Thus,  iie  himself  is  the  witness  as  to 
his  evil  Intmtlons.  Abraham  Lincoln  told 
us  that  a  w^rld.  like  a  nation,  cannot  exist 
half  slave  atid  half  free.  On  that  precept. 
Hitler  and  lincoln  agree,  except  that  Hitler 
stands  for  the  survival  of  the  slave  world, 
while  Lincoin  and  America  stand  for  the 
survival  of  fce  free  world. 

If  Hitler,  history's  greatest  murderer. 'has 
the  stronge*  of  all  motives  for  premeditat- 
ing the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life,  surely 
no  one  wot^d  expect  him  to  stand  back  if 
our  weakness  gives  him  his  chance  at  us. 
Has  honor  or  any  other  decent  motive  ever 
kept  Herr  ^itler  from  trying  to  do  exactly 
What  he  wanted  to  do?  How  many  times 
has  he  insiil^ed  our  intelligence  with  the 
ridiculous  Me  that  he  Invaded  a  peaceful 
nation  becaLse  It  was  about  to  attack  Ger- 
many? I 

Hitler  untioubtcdly  hopes  that,  by  means 
of  his  agenis  and  dupes  in  America  and  his 
well-known  methods  of  dividing  a  nation 
against  itsekf.  he  may  be  able  to  sabotage 
our  demccracy  and  so  destroy  oior  way  ot 
life  withoui  a  military  invasion 

And  let  khere  be  no  mistake  about  this 
point.  We  can  lose  our  demccracy  without 
an  invasion  by  an  armed  force  The  tyranny 
Idea  Is  cofitaglcus.  It  Is  spread  by  con- 
fusion and  chaos,  and  nurtured  by  cruelty. 
It  is  the  la-w  of  the  jungle— a  law  by  which 
the  humafn  race  lived  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jears.  By  comparison,  man  has 
been  a  clviized  being  for  only  a  pitifully  few 
years.  It  ii  not.  therefore.  I  regret  to  say.  so 
very  difficult  for  human  beings  to  revert  to 
the  primeval  barbarism  of  Jungle  law.  In  its 
modern  version,  complete  with  dive  bombers, 
concentratiin  camps  and  firing  squads,  that 
law  Is  symiolized  by  the  Hitler  idea. 

Without  la  dynamic  unity  in  this  Nation, 
economic  cfcUapse  would  result  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  [world  trade  this  war  has  caused. 
It  is  such  'confusion  that  would  be  enough 
to  bring  abbut  the  Hitler  type  of  dictatorship 
in  this  country. 

Economii  collapse  enabled  fascism  to  Invade 
Italy  fromjwithin.  It  permitted  nazl-isra  to 
invade  Germany  from  within.  If  we  sufTer 
economic  tollapse  here  from  disunity,  the 
Atlantic  otean  would  not  save  us  from  in- 
vasion by  the  Nazi  idea  from  within. 

V/e  cannpt  afford  to  quarrel  ourselves  Into 
disunity.  [Are  we  Americans  any  more  im- 
mune, by  hature  or  heredity,  to  invasion  by 
this  evil  iiiea  than  are  any  other  group  of 
people?  Are  we  guaranteed  a  .special  dis- 
pensation bf  safety  while  the  hurricane  beats 
against  out  homes? 

No,  we  fiannot  expect  a  miracle  We  can 
expect  safety  only  if  we  sweat  and  sacrifice 
standing  Ihculder  to  shoulder  with  a  soli- 
darity as  tinshatterable  as  a  band  of  steel 

We  mua  do  this  at  once,  my  friends,  be- 
caus?  cur  destiny  will  be  decided  by  our 
effort  during  the  next  7  months„  We  can 
ride  out  the  storm,  whether  it  be  economic 
or  shootiAg.  only  by  preparation  before  It 
hits  us. 
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None  of  our  apathetic  citizens  has  told  us 
how  we  can  become  strong  suddenly  the  in- 
stant there  is  economic  disastei  or  the  enemy 
begins  his  total  war.  If  our  "take  It  easy 
nothing  Is  wrong"  fellow  citizens  will  tell  us 
how  that  can  be  done,  I  will  be  ready  to  carry 
on  my  exploring  as  usual  and  go  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  world  to  see  what's  on  the 
other  side  of  the  South  Pole. 

If  the  Hitler  Idea  can  pervade  our  land. 
Hitler  will  then  be  master  of  the  world.  But 
let  us  make  no  mistake.  If  Hitler  finds  that 
he  cannot  destroy  cur  democracy  without 
recourse  to  outright  physical  invasion,  then 
he  will  try  that  kind  of  Invasion.  To  do  that 
he  must  first  defeat  England  and  destroy  the 
British  Fleet.  Can  he  do  this?  No  one  can 
say.  It  depends  upon  how  much  help  we 
can  give  England.  So  Invasion  stands  as  a 
grave  possibility,  and  we  m.ust  not  let  cur- 
selves  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  mother's  cradle 
song  that  we  are  safe  so  long  as  we  remain 
In  America. 

One  reason  we  cannot  be  secure  under  these 
circumstances  Is  that  America  Is  not  self- 
sufficient,  as  so  many  millions  of  Americans 
think.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  spread- 
ing this  misunderstanding  have  done  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
materials  which  we  have  to  import.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  and  which  are  vital  to  our  national 
defense  1  Manganese,  chromiunn,  graphite, 
rubber,  tin.  mica,  palm  oil.  Jute,  cobalt, 
tungsten,  antimony,  cadmium,  etc 

Let  me  show  you  how  and  when  Hitler 
plans  to  strike  at  America  physically,  as  he 
has  already  struck  at  us  by  his  sabotage  tech- 
nique of  propaganda  that  divides  and  de- 
stroys. We  know  that  Hitler  has  enslaved 
most  of  Europe.  We  know  that  the  con- 
flagration Is  spreading.  We  know  that  If  Hit- 
ler signally  defeats  Russia — which  he  claims 
he  has  already  done,  and  which  he  may  well 
dc^— he  will  then,  having  enslaved  continental 
Europe,  proceed  with  the  enslavement  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Italy  Is  said  to  be  Hitler's 
ally,  but  Italy  Is  In  reality  his  vassal.  That 
Is  what  Japan  wUl  become  If  his  tentacles 
reach  across  Asia. 

If  England  should  be  conquered.  South 
America  would  be  easy  prey  for  the  Nazis. 
With  the  British  Fleet  gone,  with  the  United 
States  Fleet  eventually  outnumbered  3  lo 
1,  we  could  not  possibly  stop  the  Nazi  army 
from  Invading  South  America  any  more  than 
we  could  hold  down  the  Quislings  anywhere 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  For,  saddest  of 
all  facts,  thTc  are  always  Benedict  Arnolds 
among  us  who  await  the  opportunity  to  sell 
out  the  country  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver. 
Already  Hitler  is  trying  to  prepare  each  Latin 
American  nation  for  the  kill  His  method 
Is  one  that  we  know  only  tco  well — to  divide 
each  of  our  sister  republics  against  herself 
which.  In  the  end.  If  he  fucceeds,  may  be 
equivalent  to  putting  her  national  head  on 
the  guillotine  block. 

Alone,  and  surrounded  In  a  world  with  all 
the  oceans  controlled  by  rtithless,  hostile  dic- 
tators and  their  puppet  governments,  what 
man  of  common  ordinary  horse  sense  believes 
that  America  could  not  possibly  be  invaded 
by  an  army?  Even  granting  that  we  could 
win,  and  certainly  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  take  that  for  granted,  what  man  of 
common  ordinary  horse  sense  could  be  sure 
that  we  could  keep  our  democratic  form  of 
government?  No  democracy,  without  a 
superunlty,  could  fight  a  whole  war-mad 
world,  win  or  lose,  and  keep  its  freedom  and 
Its  representative  form  of  government. 

We  would  of  necessity  'jecome  an  armed 
camp  If  Hitler  conquered  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  how  long  can  an  armed  camp  re- 
main free  without  a  supen.nity. 

Those  Americans  who  re<  ognize  these  facts 
and   face   those   pcsslbllitl  js   are  accused   of 


being  warmongers.  Is  a  man  a  warmonger 
If,  through  an  unselfish  patriotism,  he  calls 
your  attention  to  these  perils?  Is  he  a  war- 
monger if  he  contends  that  our  defen.se  cut- 
posts  should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from 
cur  shores  to  prevent  physical  Invasion  and 
to  prevent  this  deadly  contagious  disease  of 
the  Jungle  from  closirg  In  on  us?  Is  the 
President  a  warmonger  if.  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  he  establishes 
those  outposts  as  far  from  our  shores  as  the 
law  of  the  land  permits?  It  was  not  a  war- 
monger who  passed  that  bill;  it  was  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  legally  repre- 
senting the  overwhelming  will  of  the  people. 
President  Roosevelt.  I  know,  hates  war 
more  than  do  many  who  have  accused  him 
of  leading  us  Into  it.  But,  as  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, he  Is  under  cath  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution,  and 
thereby  our  democratic  way  of  life,  against 
any  who  oppose  it.  If  he  can  do  it  without 
war,  he  will  do  it  But  there  are  things  in- 
finitely worse  than  war,  and  the  worst  of  all 
is  slavery 

I  wonder  If  1  am  now  to  be  charged  with 
warmongering  because  I  am  sincerely  trying 
to  awaken  you  before  it  is  too  late  to  save  our 
way  of  life?  I  will  not  admit  that  any  man 
in  America  hates  war  more  than  I  do,  unless 
he  be  one  of  those  who  hates  slavery  less 
than  war. 

It  was  that  bitter  hatred  of  war  that  caused 
me  to  give  2  years  of  my  life  In  1936  and 
1937  working  "on  International  cooperation 
for  that  patriot  and  statesman,  Cordell  Hull, 
than  whom  there  has  never  been  in  this 
Nation  a  greater  man  of  peace  and  tolerance. 
As  chairman  of  a  peace  campaign  I  argued  for 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
reason  and  Justice  across  the  council  table 
rather  than  by  the  force  of  mechanized  units. 
My  friends.  I  promised  you  that  I  would 
tell  you  who  the  warmongers  really  are  One 
of  them  we  all  know,  though  some  try  to 
deny  It.  His  name  Is  Adolf  Hitler.  If  he  is 
not  the  No.  1  warmonger,  then  facts  become 
lies  and  2  p4us  2  no  longer  makes  4 

The  second-string  warmongers  are  on  this 
side  cf  the  Atlantic^  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  those  who  make  for  dis- 
unity. Disunity  divides  a  nation,  making  it 
ripe  for  Invasion.  Certain  it  Is  that  the 
more  the  disunity,  the  le.«-s  the  respect  and 
fear  the  whol#  dictator  world  will  have  for  us. 
and  so  the  more  likely  It  Is  to  attack  us.  Dis- 
unity weakens  us  at  a  time  when  we  need 
more  than  ever  in  our  history  to  be  strong 

That  is  why  I  say  that  It  makes  for  war  to 
accept  the  mythical  Invincibility  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny.  I  say  it  makes  for  war  to  stir  up 
religious  prejudice  or  any  other  kind  of 
prejudice  that  sets  one  group  to  distru.'^tlng 
another.  I  say  it  makes  for  war  to  proclaim 
that  democracy  is  done  for,  that  we  mtist 
not  have  faith  In  the  eternal  strength  of  our 
democratic  Institutions. 

These  things  make  for  war  because  they 
create  fear  and  disunity.  Disunity  means 
that  our  people  would  be  divided  Into  little 
groups  hating  one  another,  refusing  to  work 
together,  so  busy  quarreling  and  being  quit- 
ters that  they  would  be  unable  to  get  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  common  danger. 

That  is  why  the  threat  of  national  disunity 
Is  cur  greatest  potential  warmonger.  Let  us 
recognize  it  for  what  it  Is.  And  let  us  re- 
member that,  even  though  we  are  a  united 
nation,  as  a  democracy  counts  unity  In 
normal  times,  we  are  not  yet  united  enough 
for  this  sinister  kind  of  crisis  we  face 

Let  us  therefore  determine  on  dynamic 
unity  and  sweat  and  sacrifice,  and  stand  be- 
hind our  Government  with  an  unconquer- 
able morale.  'We  owe  It  to  the  generations  to 
come  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  save  our 
country  with  the  least  amount  of  actual 
warfare. 


Participation  of  the  United  States  in  War 
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Thursday.  October  16,  1941 

ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  O  DONNELL  AND  DOHIS 
FLEESON 


Mr.  NYE  M:  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  print<:>d  m  the 
Record  the  column  written  by  J  hn 
O'Donnell  and  Doris  Fleeson.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press  on  October  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artirlo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  li".  'lu  Ke  ofd. 
as  follows: 

CAPrroL  Stvtt — Bishop  Preaches  on  St-.kri.ng 
War  Fever 
(By  John  O'Donnell  and  Doris  Fleeson  1 
Washington   D   C  .  October  12  —His  Grace. 
the  bishop  cf  southern  Ohio,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Henry  Wise  Hobson.  Protestant  Episco- 
pal and  chairman  of  belligerent   Fight    for 
Freedom.  Inc..  came  to  the  Capital  last  week 
to  give  his  disciples  a  few  pointers  on  how  to 
needle  the  niass  mind  of  America  into  a  war- 
like frenzy. 

His  Grace's  sermon  en  the  gentle  art  of 
how  to  get  a  nation  Into  war  was  delivered 
at  a  private  session  of  the  Ficht  for  Freedom 
faithful  who  gathered  in  the  Hotel  'Wa>h:ne- 
ton.  The  delegates  are  now  returnina  to  their 
respective  States  to  spread  the  bishop's  mes- 
sage. 'Don't  appeal  to  the  Intclhct,  anpeal  to 
the  emotions." 

His  Grace,  a  lusty  cleric  of  b\  (Vale  14, 
Skull  and  Bcnes>,  made  it  clear  that  in  his 
ecclesiastical  Judgment  the  most  effective  way 
of  making  his  fellow  citizens  "fii^htu.e  marl" 
is  to  tell  them  Hitler  Is  "insulting  the  w  ■.  e,s. 
sisters,  and  mothers  of  America"  Next  to 
the  purity  of  womanhood  theme,  the  bLi-hop 
likes  pictures  cf  sadistic  brute-^  waving  bull- 
whips  over  the  cringing  shoulders  cf  male 
and  female — never  forget  the  female 

The  bishop  came  equipped  with  pictures 
and  text  to  illustrate  his  theme  To  a  group 
of  60  delegates.  Bi.'.hop  Hobson  announced 
that  "we  have  hired  an  ace  advertlsine  mnn** 
to  put  the  "emotionally  mad"  theme  on 
paper,  proclaimed  that  a  i.;.*:  r.al  firivertising 
caippaign  will  start  next  v...  k  b:.C  told  hia 
listeners  to  return  'o  their  homes  and  ta:so 
money  to  place  the  ads  in  their  local  papers. 
As  a  practical  businessman,  the  Cincin- 
nati cleric  suggested  that  women's  clubs 
would  be  the  softest  touch  for  funds  to  ex- 
ploit the  "save  American  womanhcxJd  frira 
Nazi  insults  "  theme,  labor  organizations  for 
the  display  featuring  the  disagreeable-lock- 
ing individual  in  German  uniform  about  to 
curl  his  whip  over -the  bodies  of  m.ale  nnd 
female  workers. 

With  the  worthy  pride  of  a  creative  artist, 
the  prelate  expatiated  on  his  theories  of  mass 
psychology,  drove  home  his  argument  that 
the  task  of  the  war-group  Is  to  "make  Amer- 
ica feel,  not  think,"  and  then  explained  h;3 
"punch  lines"  and  how  they  are  to  be  put 
across  to  stimulate  blood  lust  In  a  disappoint- 
ingly peaceful  land. 

ASCRIBES    SLANDER    OF   WOMEN    TO    HITLER 

The  man  of  God  held  the  attention  o:  his 
audience  more  closely  than  any  of  the  Con- 
gressmen staging  a  rival  attraction  a  mile 
away  en  Capitol  Hill.     Pride  of  the  bishop  a 
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llrerfirv  effort  In  the  way  of  appeal  tc  mass 
emcncn  was  the  luU-pago  ad  %v;'h  the  ar- 
•  Amer-c.-.n  wcnun  are  no 
picture    of    a   gncd-lckir.g 


id  the  --l.i.'idt  r  tc  Hi-'.er, 
tile  Schw:-.ri;e  Korps :    "The 


resting    sicgan : 
gond' ■   over    the 
Anicricnn  t;:rl 

The  b'.>h^-p   .i=f- 
and  qu>tes  fr>  .n 

Amcnc.,:.  w  m.:;  c:,-:/t  fcv  anv  means  OD- 
Ject  to  a  Mcy-  J^n'a:>  n  and  .h.  gees  a.  it 
In  H  bUMnes5Hk€  manner— we  do  not  envy 
you  your  do-nothn.g  g.r'.s  v.ith  we!!-furnied 
bodies  of  cverncM-nal  tem.perature 

A'  This  point.  His  Grace  figuratively  roUtd 
up  li'^  sleeve^,  ?p;it  on  his  hands  and  shov.e:;. 
with  an  pr.de  of  authorship,  how  he  used  that 
snortv  observation  bv  the  Schwarze  Korps 
B-  a  ca;u>  belli,  or  at  least  a.-,  a  b'.ick  to  beat 
the  dcp  ff  American  ind;S<rence  to  his  plea 
cf   immediatelv   marching   ci.'o   a   battlefield. 

Quoted  the  "bishop  from  his  own  writing-: 
"This  hvsterical  Nazi  Fuehrer  Is  talking  about 
your  v'ife  your  be^t  friends  sister,  your 
neiehbors  mothtr  ' 

Here  he  interpolated  for  his  audience: 
"Youve  got  to  get  in-^ide  their  hearts  to 
make  them  fight.  This  appeal,  vru  s'-e,  isii  t 
directed    at    anybody's    In'ellec-   ' 

INSULT    TO    WIVES     HELD    EFFrCTIVE 

Then  he  res'^med  his  readings  frcm.  the 
gospel  cf  war  prepacanda  according  to  Bish':'P 

Hobscn: 

■•SchickelgrubiT.  alias  Hitler,  has  called 
Americans  'soft  and  'yellcw.'  There  are  40  - 
OCOOOO  men  m  this  country  who  get  mighty 
mad  when  you  in.-ult  the  wives,  sisters,  and 
mothers  of  America.  And  the  fires  of  their 
anger  are  starting  to  lick  at  the  grass  of 
Kansas,  be£;tnning  to  glow  about  the  towers 
of  Manha'tan  " 

You  could  tell  the  bishop  liked  his  lines 
about  the  Kam^as  grass  fire  and  the  towers 
Of  Manhattan      He   paused,   then   went   on: 

"This  one  of  American  wom.en  is  going  to 
get  American  men  fighting  mad  to  go  out  and 
do  the  Job  that,  must  be  done." 

Next  to  his  little  gem  on  womanhood,  the 
t3i5liop  liked  the  Nazi  in  uniform  whipping 
the  workers  under  the  Hitler  quote;  "Labor 
unions  are  ridiculous." 

Tlie  audience  was  told  that  labor  union,? 
should  he  wilhne  to  buy  advertising  space 
for  this  ad,  particularly  in  view  of  the  bish- 
ops  smash  line:  "There  sits  in  Berchtesgaden 
an  ammic  pipsqueak  whcs  gcmg  to  change 
all  that  labor  stands  for! — Or.  is  he?" 

For  the  church  groups,  the  particular  field 
of  the  author,  his  grace  quoted  the  German 
Fuehrer  as  saying:  "Repeat  after  me,  Yank: 
Adolf  Hitler,  hallowed  be  thy  name." 

On  a  higher  intellectual  plane,  the  bishop 
put  across  to  hi*  audience  the  idea  that  in 
the  Job  of  readying  a  nation  up  for  war,  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  Descartes,  "cogito.  ergo 
sum"  <l  think,  therefore  I  am)  should  be 
tossed  out  the  window  and  replaced  by  Rous- 
seau's "I  feel,  therefore  I  am." 

To  the  chore  of  persuading  Americans  to 
get  into  a  shooting  war  again?t  the  modern 
Napoleon,  the  audience  inferred  that  their 
guiding  star  shall  be  the  maxim  of  the  oriai- 
nal  Bonaparte,  "Imagination  rules  the  world." 


Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Air 
_  Crashes 
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HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF   TFNNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  October  15.  1941 


part  of  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
activities  of  the  Select  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Air  Craslies.  On  June  10.  as 
you  will  recall,  we  filed  the  f  rsi  prelimi- 
nary report,  and  today,  at  the  reque.st  of 
the  chairman,  I  have  filed  a  report  on 
the  first  accident  which  was  inve=-isated 
bv  this  committee,  which  canies  the  find- 
ings of  fact  and  the  recommendations 
wiiich  the  committee  is  makmq. 

I  simply  want  to  advise  tho  House  that 
reports  on  other  accidents  «a-i11  be  filed 
from  time  to  time  within  the  next  week 
or  10  days.  I  am  also  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  m.any  recommendations 
which  your  ccmm.it^ce  has  made  have 
already  been  adopted,  and  wo  fc^'l  that 
the  invest ieaticns  which  we  have  made 
have  been  well  worth  while. 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    there 
has   been   considerable   interest   on   the 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Noith  Dakota 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  nepotiatins:  a  new  trade 
treaty  with  Argentina,  which  permits  a 
still  greater  flood  of  foreign  farm  imports 
to  come  into  this  country  in  direct  com- 
petition With  our  own  farmers,  tlie  Pre.-i- 
dent  and  his  administration  have  acam 
betrayed  American  agriculture. 

The  prantme  of  th- se  furtlier  trade 
concessions  to  Argentina  i;.  another  step 
in  that  basically  unsound  policy  of  re- 
stricting agricultural  prodt.ction  at  home 
while  encouraging  the  importing  of  farm 
products  from  foreign  nations. 

We  are  tryinsr  to  buv  friendslup  and 
good  neighbors  by  selling  cut  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Of  all  the  glaring  inconsistencies 
which  have  characterized  this  adminis- 
:  tration  during  the  past  8  year-,  one  cf 
'  the  most  ridiculous,  to  my  mind,  is,  on 
one  hand,  the  pouring  ou:  of  billions  of 
dollars  from,  the  F-'deral  Trea.^ury  to 
artificially  support-  the  price  of  farm 
product?  in  this  country,  and  then,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  to  import  from  foreign 
countries  those  sam.e  products  wiien 
such  imports  inevitably  ijeat  down  the 
prices  in  the  m.arkets  we  are  trying  to 
bolster  up. 

The  President  talks  much  of  the  vital 
necessity  for  a  united  Nation  in  this 
emergency  and  for  promoting  unity  in 
the  ranks  of  all  our  economic  groups  m 
this  country.  I  submit,  however,  that 
this  new  treaty,  and  others  like  it,  have 
dene  more  to  create  d!.'=unity  among  our 
great  agricultural  population  than  any 
other  single  thing.  I  erant  that  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary,  but  it  is  far  more  important 
to  have  unity  at  home. 

Ever  since  1932  the  farm.ers  of  the 
United  States  have  been  called  upon  to 


make  sacrifices,  to  cut  down  their  acre- 
age, to  curtail  their  production,  and  to 
market  their  products  at  prices  below 
cost  of  production  and  below  parity.  . 
The  Mcmbesrs  of  this  Congress  know  well 
what  has  happened  as  a  result:  Thou- 
sands of  tiiem  have  lost  their  farms, 
tenancy  hbs  greatly  increased,  and 
higher  and'  higher  rehef  appropriations 
have  been  necessary. 

Now.  comes  the  New  E>eal  in  the  face 
of  these  undeniable  realities  and  turns 
over  another  slice  of  the  American  mar- 
ket to  forei.en  producers  without  con- 
sulting Congress  and  against  the  wishes 
of  our  agrtcultural  industry.  The  ad- 
ministration, by  this  treaty,  cuts  in  half 
the  import  duty  on  flax,  beef,  wool,  hides, 
and  other  farm  products.  We  are  going 
to  let  theae  products  flood  the  country 
from  a  nation  which  has  few  restrictions 
on  production,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  pay  our  own  farmers  for  not 
producing. 

AiU'V  all  these  years,  when  our  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  at  last  in  sight  of  the 
goal  of  parity  prices,  tlie  administration 
puts  this  further  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
attaining  that  goal.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  imports  which  will  come  in  from 
Argentina  are  agricultural. 

Negotiating  such  a  treaty  is  particu- 
larly inappropriate  at  this  time  for  the 
further  riason  that  our  own  foreign 
markets  flor  farm  products  have  been 
largely  wiped  out  because  of  the  war,  ex- 
cept, of  cx)urse,  for  such  shipments  as 
are  going  to  Great  Britain  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act.  Argentina,  being  an  . 
agricultural  nation,  finds  Itself  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  while  it  may  be 
desirable  to  help  her  out,  certainly  our 
first  dut3?  is  to  our  own  farmers  who 
have  lost  their  markets. 

Importing  from  Argentina  the  same 
products  which  we  can  produce  in  this 
country  is  cutthroat  competition  of  the 
worst  kind.  How  long  would  labor  and 
industry  stand  for  such  competition? 
How  long  would  labor  and  industry  sub- 
mit if  these  imports  from  Argentina,  in- 
stead of  being  agricultural  products,  were 
manufactured  articles?  These  other  eco- 
nomic groups  insist  upon  a  high  tariff 
to  protect  them  from  foreign  products 
produced  by  low-wage  labor  and  at  low 
production  costs.  I  say  that  if  industry 
and  labor  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
1  such  competition,  so  is  the  American 
farmer.  To  deny  him  that  protection  is 
discrimination. 

Tiying  to  buy  friendship  and  good 
neighbors  is  like  lending  a  friend  money. 
He  is  your  very  good  friend  when  the 
loan  IS  made,  but  the  minute  you  start 
to  force  collection  friendship  ceases. 
When  noamal  trade  is  again  resumed  in 
a  world  fit  peace,  do  you  think  for  one 
moment  that  Argentina  will  consent  to 
an  abrcgBtion  of  this  treaty  and  curtail- 
ment of  her  imports  to  this  country  after 
the  war  is  over?  Certainly  not.  To  keep 
her  friendship,  the  treaty  will  have  to  be 
continued  at  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent 3-y8ar  commitment.  Therein  lies 
the  fallacy  in  trying  to  "buy"  good  will. 
When  this  war  is  over  and  foreign  na- 
tions continue  to  make  America  the 
dumping  ground  for  their  surplus  farm 
prcductsi  these  treaties  will  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  greatest  deflation 
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and  depression  of  American  agriculture 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  American  farmer  ha.^  lost  his  for- 
eign markets.  Now  he  is  lo  be  further 
robbed  of  his  home  market.  While  he 
is  forced  to  cut  his  acreage  and  produc- 
tion below  what  it  takes  to  make  a  decent 
liv,ng.  foreign  farmers,  who  operate  with- 
out such  restrictions,  are  being  encour- 
aged to  export  more  and  more  of  their 
farm  products  by  this  reduction  in  import 
duties. 

President  Roosevelt  terms  this  treaty 
with  Argentma  "a  monument  to  the  ways 
of  peace." 

He  could  have  appropriately  added,  I 
think,  that  that  monument  also  s>-m- 
bolizes  the  crucifixion  of  American  agri- 
culture. 


America  Should  Be  Made  Self-Suff.cient 
by  Development  of  Its  Natural  Re- 
sources 


EXTENSION  CF    RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  A  S'GELL 

OF  OP.ZGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  IS,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L    NEUBERGER 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speiker,  we  are 
now  realizing  to  our  sorrow  the  grievous 
mistake  we  have  made  in  ttie  past  in  not 
bringing  to  full  development  all  of  our 
own  natural  deposits  of  strategic,  critical, 
and  other  materials,  in  oider  to  make 
oursehes  self-sufficient,  not  only  in  times 
of  war  but  in  peace  as  well. 

In  the  great  uplands  and  mountains  of 
the  far  West  we  have  immense  natural 
deposits  awaiting  development.  We  also 
have  the  greatest  available  potential 
hydroelectric  power  of  any  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface.  In  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  is  '.ocked  up  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  potential 
hydroelectric  power  in  America.  The 
Grand  Coulee  project  has  row  come  into 
production  with  the  first  tig  turbine  in 
operation  producing  enough  kilowatts  to 
furnish  electricity  for  the  ci:y  of  Chicago. 
There  are  17  additional  turbines  of  ifke 
capacity  in  the  project  to  oe  developed. 
Bonneville  will  be  cperating  to  full  ca- 
pacity when  the  turbines  now  authorized 
are  com.pleted.  The  Colum.bia  River  area 
will  soon  provide  much  of  the  aluminum 
which  makes  our  air  force  possible. 

Another  great  deposit  in  this  area 
which  has  been  left  idle  in  this  great 
emergency  is  magnesite  ore  It  was  only 
recently  that  we  began  to  jjrcduce  mag- 
nesium in  the  United  States.  Magnesium 
is  much  lighter  than  aluminum,  and  in 
many  ways  it  is  superior.  Germany's  air 
force  has  been  made  possibl?  by  reason  of 
its  foresight  in  manufacturing  this  metal. 
It  is  reported  that  Germany  is  producing 
80.000,000  pounds  of  magnesium  annually. 

By  combining  the  great  pool  of  electric 
energy  produced  at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  with  the  huge  deposits  of  this  ore 


located  strategically  within  the  area,  we 
may  produce  immense  quantities  of  this 
light  metal,  which  indeed  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  success  to  our  all-out 
defense  efforts. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger,  special  writer 
on  the  Portland  Oregonian.  has  recently 
discussed  this  whole  subject  at  length  in 
a  most  illum.inating  article  appearing  in 
the  Sunday  Oregonian,  October  12,  1941. 
Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  include 
this  article  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Sunday  Oregonian.  Poitland,  Oreg., 
October  12.  1941) 

Macnesittm:  Key  to  Air  Control? — Process 
FOR  Reduction  of  M.vcntisite  Ore.  Which 
Exists  in  Vast  Qv.^NrrriEs  in  Northwest. 
Developed  at  Washington  State  College, 
Offers  a  New  Source  of  FE.*THr:.v  Mt  tal 
Valuable  to  Plane  Program 

(By  Richard  ^  Neuberger) 

Long-range  bombers  over  Berlin  and 
fighter  planes  on  the  Russian  battle  front 
may  be  the  key  to  the  war.  and  aluminv-m  Is 
the  key  to  the  production  of  aircraft  That 
Is  why  Americans  have  searched  their  house- 
holds for  old  pots  and  pans.  Yet  another 
metal  soon  may  rival  aluminum  as  the  stra- 
tegic material  In  airplane  output.  That 
metal  is  magnesium,  and  its  basic  ingredients, 
magnesite  ore  and  hydroelectricity.  exist  In 
vast  quantities  within  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
No  other  region  has  such  stores  cf  both. 

In  the  basement  of  a  red-brick  buildmg  on 
the  edge  of  the  Washington  State  College 
campus,  scientists  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  A  Doerner,  cf  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  have  perfected  a  method  for 
turning  a  huge  hill  north  of  Spokane  into 
sheets  of  metal  which  arc  lighter  than  alu- 
minum but  equally  as  strong  and  resilient. 
Four  years  ago  the  scientists  began  their 
work  Today,  with  the  democratic  nations 
desperately  in  need  of  airplanes,  they  are 
ready.  Tliey  have  announced  that  the  mag- 
nesite ore  in  Stevens  County,  of  Washington. 
can  be  combined  with  Bonneville  end  Grand 
Coulee  power  to  produce  24.000.000  pounds  of 
magnesium  annually. 

TESTS    FINISHm    IN    TIME    TO    MEET    CRISIS 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  experi- 
ments at  Washington  Stat?  College  have  been 
completed  Just  when  they  are  needed  most. 
They  were  authorized  in  1937  by  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment There  was  no  thought  then  cf  military 
requirements,  only  how  best  to  utilize  the 
huge  amounts  of  electricity  soon  to  be  avail- 
able at  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams. 
Perhaps,  they  had  thought,  a  magnesium 
Industry,  burning  countless  kilowatts  of  en- 
ergy, covild  somehow  be  developed  In  the 
Northwest.  Now,  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  mag- 
nesium has  become  an  essential  element  In 
the  fight  against  Hitlerism. 

In  the  Washington  State  College  power 
plant,  located  In  the  gully  where  a  Northern 
Pacific  branch  line  threads  through  the  town 
of  Pullman.  Is  a  mass  of  vats,  retorts,  coils, 
levers,  and  pipes.  This  is  the  pilot  plant  for 
the  manufacture  cf  magnesium.  Experts  now 
believe  that  Its  counterpart,  enlarged  several 
hundred  times,  can  undertake  large-scale 
operations.  The  pilot  plant  recently  finished 
a  test  run  wlilch  was  pronounced  a  complete 
success.  "We  feel  assured  that  the  process 
will  function  efficiently."  said  A  E  Drucker, 
dean  of  the  Washington  State  School  of 
Mines.  He  added  that  a  $12,000,000  magne- 
sium factory  In  the  vicinity  of  Spokane  looms 
as  an  Imminent  possibility. 

"Magnesium."  explains  Congressman 
Chap.les  H.  Leavy,  of  Washington,  "is  the 
magic  metal  of  the  future  To  Ignore  such  a 
metal  at  this  time  borders  on  dangerous 
precedent.  Lighter  planes  mean  greater  speed 
and  greater  combat  agility.  Magnesium 
bombs,  the  planes  cargo,  are  lighter  than 


those  made  from  any  other  metal  Because 
it  Is  not  as  heavy  as  Hluminum.  mugnesium 
has  nimierovs  advantsges  over  aluOiinum  in 
airplane  production. 

"Magnesium."  continues  the  Congressman. 
"Is  an  absolute  essential  In  the  mcrufacture 
of  munitions.  In  making  tracer  bullets,  and 
as  a  principal  Ingredient  In  exploslfes  As  a 
metal  U  is  one-third  lighter  than  aluminum, 
has  an  equal  or  greater  tensile  streogth.  and 
is  used  not  alone  in  the  production  of  air- 
planes, but  also,  becatise  of  Its  lightness,  as 
casings  for  the  great  bombs  that  the  pl.inrs 
carry.  Ger.many  has  been  manufacturing  an^l 
using  this  wonderful  metal  most  extensively, 
and  as  neaily  as  we  can  learn  today  is  pro- 
ducing many  times  as  much  of  It  as  we  are  " 

Three  men  have  been  largely  rc»ix)ns.ble 
for  the  magnesium  experiments  now  in  their 
final  stage  at  Pullman.  One  is  Mr  Doerner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  has  been  the  ac- 
tive head  of  the  enterprise.  He  built  the 
pilot  plant  on  which  all  hopes  now  rest. 
Dean  Drucker  of  Washington  State  Collef? 
gave  the  experiment  a  home  and  encouratrtd 
his  school  to  put  $17,000  into  the  venture  I.i 
the  national  capital  Congressman  LrA\  y 
stressed  the  Importance  of  the  undertaking 
and  in  1937  Induced  tlie  Government  to  ap- 
propriate $75,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
pilot  plant. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  comparatively  lit- 
tle magnesium  was  produced  In  the  United 
States,  although  Germany  long  had  been 
manufacturing  the  feathery  metal  for  Goer- 
Ing's  air  force.  Tliis  country  turned  out  ap- 
proximately 4,000.000  pounds  ycarlj;  it  was 
produced  from  brines  and  sea  water  and  cost 
28  cents  a  r  jund.  Now.  Senator  Mon  C. 
Wallgren.  oi  Washington,  contcndB  that  as 
a  result  of  the  Pullman  experiments,  the  Na- 
tion can  manufacture  virtually  unlimited 
quantities  of  magnesium  at  a  cost  of  only 
10  cents  a  pound.  "This  new  industry-."  he 
says,  "has  tremendous  potcntlahtle$  for  the 
future. of  the  Pacific  Northwest.' 

On    the    pine    slopes    of    the    Huckleberry 

Mountains,  not  many  miles  from  Spokane, 
magnesite  Is  quarried  from  the  earth  It 
looks  like  any  dolemUe  rock.  It  is  reduced 
to  a  powdery  ore  Tills  ore.  In  turn,  is  trans- 
formed by  the  process  developed  at  Wash- 
ington State  College  Into  a  silvery  metal. 
Long  ago  this  metal  became  a  vitaJ  part  of 
the  German  Luftwaffe.  Now,  It  is  at>out  to 
be  fitted  into  the  bomljers  and  fighter  planes 
of  the  democratic  countries.  As  early  as 
1935.  production  of  magnesium  on  a  huge 
scale  in  Germany  hinted  to  Mr.  Doerner 
and  Dean  Drucker  that  the  Na.-^is  were  pre- 
paring for  military  conquest. 

plant  projectzd   by   kaiser   for  coulee 

REGION  I 

Today  in  the  United  States  only  ohe  pound 
of  magnesium  Is  manufactured  to  everv  33 
pounds  of  aluminum  This  will  be  largely 
changed  If  the  methods  and  technique  de- 
vised at  Pullman  are  put  to  use.  It  Is  re- 
ported already  that  Henry  J.  Kalset  and  his 
associates  are  planning  a  big  magne.^ium 
plant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grand  Coulee 
WUliam  C.  Mclndoe,  chemical  engineer  for 
the  Bpnneville  power  administration,  fore- 
sees enxjrmous  magnesium  production  in  this 
section  of  America  as  a  result  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  plentiful  water  power. 

In  the  California  town  of  Permftnente  a 
big  magnesium  plant  is  now  under  Construc- 
tion. It  will  use  hydrogen  gas  for  cooling. 
This  differs  from  the  Pullman  process.  In 
which  oil  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr. 
Doerner  believes  that  oU  is  infinitely  pref- 
erable. In  Austria  a  magnesium  plant  using 
hydrogen  blew  up.  Several  weeks  ago  at 
Permanente  three  men  were  burned  to  death 
in  a  hydrogen  fire.  The  Pullman  method 
completely  eliminates  this  hazard,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Doerner  and  Dean  Drucker. 

METHOD  DESIGNED  TO  UTILIZE  NORTH -.vr.'^T  POWER 

The  furnaces  built  at  Washii.gtcn  Stat« 
also  involve  many  Improvements.    nu;>  v-ero 
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the    n.-^v^i^'.- 

It     Will     I.:    • 

Tha-   :a   ^m. 
n.a::  ],  .l.tii 

■'■-   i- 


ccntiruc'r'd  n.ary  tinu-s-  Some  il  the  nu.g- 
nt-ium  pr,ciL..,cl  hud  flav.i.  The  furna.es 
v..  re  kn...k,d  u-/a.i  and  built  all  ever  aga.n. 
yi  i.  ,;  T'.-  p  ••  •  1'  th.'  crcCe.-6  where  hL'dio- 
el'ectr'ic  p(.w.:T  is  utiwzed.  The  ere  i.  bea'-d 
to  an  inTtase  dtgrt-e.  Then  it  is  cooled  by 
cil  If  the  heatm-  i€Ch:i:que  Is  no:  perfect. 
-:i;in  will  crntam  hnpcrffccticr.s. 
t  '  a  s..;'e  niaienal  for  aucraft. 
V  -.;■!..■  scifHUbts  working  at  Fv.W- 
'•j:,.  furnace  apart  and  went  at  it 
tune    tliey    encountered    a    "b;,=^" 

In  ;n^  j.:  ■  e^v 

-Five  years  ago,"  explains  Mr.  Dct-rner,  who 
Is  tHe  r-iai  inventor  of  the  \Va.-h:ngtrn  Stcte 
methcd  ■all  magnesium  metal  was  made 
from  sal-.s  cbtamcd  from  brine.  Previ>;us 
efforts  tc  manufactvire  it  from  magnesite  h?.d 
failed  to  compete  w.th  the  brine  metl'.cd. 
Then  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  D.i;ns 
took  form  and  it  was  realized  that  seme 
means  had  t.:  be  d-v:.ed  for  u^ir.g  the  pcwer 
soon  to  be  s;e.;frated.  Metallurgical  indus- 
tries UJ^irg  local  raw  ma'.erials  seemed  the 
most  likely  pro- pec t. 

"The  prcdrc'icii  of  magnesium  m^  '.al  frc  m 
m:ign-"-:te  a;;p<^ared  the  most  attrac'ive  pos- 
fibilitv,  desp.tp  the  fact  that  no  eccr.cny.cally 
feasible  methcd  then  was  known  N' 'v  a 
prcce.'s  has  been  dt  veloped.  The  magnesium 
\^-hirh  we  have  produced  in  the  pilot  plar.t  Is 
high  grade  It  does  not  cciTcde;  it  does  net 
dismteE-rate  We  are  cer'aln  that  it  is  of  as 
gccd  quality  as  any  magnesium  produced 
anv'.vhere   in  the  world  " 

The  Unitfd  States  Geological  Survey  has 
pstimated  that  7,C00.0C0  tons  of  maa;nesite 
are  locked  in  the  forested  hills  of  S-.evens 
County.  Using  the  Pullman  methcd  of  ex- 
traction. Mr  Dcerner  thinks  that  this  amount 
Of  magnesite  ere  will  produce  nearly  1,000. OCO 
tens  of  magnesium  metal.  A*:  a  prcductxn 
rate  of  12.O00.C0O  pounds  annually,  thayiip- 
ply  of  ere  thus  would  last  apprcXima^^KieO 
ytars.  Eve:i  the  most  pessimistic  (tbsefvcrs 
believe  that  the  present  war  will  end  w.thm 
that  time,  and  thus  f-?el  that  the  Washington 
State  prccc^-^  will  more  than  endure  beyond 
the  current  emergency.  All  patents  for  the 
Invention  have  been  given  tc  the  college's 
Echcol   jf  mines.  ; 


SOXSTANCE     FOUND     MUCH    LIGHTER    THAM 

ALUMINUM 

Mr.  Doerner,  who  is  a  small  dark  man  with 
a  long  pipe  constantly  in  his  mouth,  reprhed 
Into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  disk  of 
metal.  ■■Peel  it."  he  su=:Eestod.  The  metal 
was  Uaht.  almost  feathery.  It  was  obviously 
lighter  than  aluminum.  It  felt  about  like  a 
Washington  sales-tax  token,  although  it  was 
many  times  larger.  "That's  mflsnes.um.'' 
said  Mr.  Doerner.  "That's  the  meal  uhich  | 
m.ay  be  the  basis  of  one  of  the  greatest  Indu?-  j 
trial  boom.s  In  Ncrthv.est  history. " 

ARTICLE    DESCRIBES    SUCCESS    OF    PULLMAN    PLANT 

Mr.  Mclndoe.  of  the  Bonneville  Administra- 
tion, recently  pointed  out  in  the  magazine 
Chemical  Industries  that  the  work  ha-  pro- 
gressed so  successfully  at  Rullman  that  all 
deposits  of  magnesite  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
may  be  considered  sources  cf  macnesium 
metal.  Even  low-Krade  ore.  he  believes,  can 
be  manufactured  into  high-quality  magne- 
sium by  this  methcd  While  the  major  de- 
pc.*i:  of  m.\gnesite  in  the  United  States  is  in 
Stevens  C(  unty,  there  alsc  are  other  supplies 
cf  magnesite  availa'ole  In  the  Bitt.rrcct 
Mountains  cf  Montana,  near  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  crossed  the  Continental  Divide,  there 
are  three   or  four  large  deposits 

Another  deposit  of  magnesite  ore  is  In 
the  Pit  Finer  area  cf  ncithern  California. 
Two  deposits  are  m  the  scuthwestern  ccruer 
of  Ore.,on.  One  is  abv^ve  the  deep  canvon 
of  the  Ro^ue  Rivtr.  where  that  swift  stream 
Is  Joined  by  the  Il■.lnc;^  River.  Another  is  in 
the  vicmiiy  of  the  Oiegon  caves.     These  de- 

pc.it~  have  not  been  examined  in  detail,  but 
are  considered  reserves  for  the  majcr  deposit 
ne^r  Spokane,  The  E:;ineville  r.dmini;*.;a- 
tlon  has  located  all  cf   them  as  part  of  its 


researches  into  new   mdu.Mies  whi-h  might 
buy  lar^e  amounts  cf  hyciroelectriciiy. 

AlaJ  R.  F.  Besiey,  of  the  N.'.<icn..l  Resources 
Plnnnini:?  Hoard,  sees  the  magnesium  indus- 
try as  a^  vital  factor  In  the  development  of 
thV  Northwest,  not  only  durng  the  national- 
def'-nse  effort  b-  t  later.  "In  the  post-defense 
period,"  he  predicts,  "the  u^e  of  magnesium 
will  continue  to  be  very  i.nportant  in  air- 
cr.;ft  and  engine  prcducticn.  while  use  In 
'tansportaticn  equipm.cnt.  machinery',  and 
b'".ld!ng  industries  should  Increase  material- 
ly The  development  of  the  large  magnesite 
dcpo.^its  m  northeastern  Vashiogton,  with 
the  use  of  Columbia  River  power  as  a  con- 
tr.bunng  factor,  will  thu.s  ce  a  great  factor 
m  the  devclcpment  of  resources  and  In  the 
'filling  of  the  well-known  deficiencies  in  man- 
ufact'uring  activity  cf  the  Pacific  Northwest 
In  peacetime.  ' 

The  process  perfected  at  Pullman  Is  highly 
technical,  but  ;n  its  bare  essentials  it  can  be 
readilv  understood.  The  magnesrte  ore  Is  re- 
ducefl  to  a  crude  concfntrae  and  mixed  with 
powdered  coal.  A  hydraulic  ram  pounds  it 
into  an  electric  fu-nace.  where  kilowatts  from 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  heat  it  to  4.000 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  vaporizes  the  ore, 
v\hich  would  burn  instantlj  were  it  not  cooled 
With  a  spray  of  oil  as  the  vjpor  emerges  from 
the  furnace.  The  chilled  vapor  then  becomes 
a  thick,  sludgy  mud. 

VAPO?.     DISTILLED     TO     P.ENDEF     PURE     MAGNESIUM 

The  mud  Is  centnfueally  scrubbed.  The 
vapor  Is  collected  in  a  conden=er  Then  the 
Oil"  and  magnesium  are  c:is-ir.ed  separately 
and  magnesium  is  thus  produced  In  this 
fa:^hion.^re  from  the  hills  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  may  be  turned  into  metal  for  flying 
fertres.'^es' and  fightpr  planes.  Germany  is 
turnmg  out  RO  000  OCO  pounds  of  magnesium 
annually,  according  to  C'lnL-ressman  Leavy. 
Th;s  production  has  helped  make  the  Nazis 
the  conquerors  of  th.'ir  weaker  neighbors. 
Perhaps  a  great  maenesuim  industry  In 
Amer:ca  may  help  to  build  planes  to  set  those 
neighbors  free 

U.ntil  this  venr  mntrne-ium  production  In 
the  United  States  amounted  to  little  The 
maanesium  produced  from  brines  was  also 
Inferior,  say  the  exper's.  'o  the  product  pos- 
sible from  the  magnesi'e  ore  found  near 
Spo'><ane 

Mr.  Doerner  and  Dean  Drucker  al.so  insist 
that  tiie  Washington  Sta'e  mat^nesium  proc- 
ess has  an  additional  adNantage  ever  alumi- 
num. The  bulk  of  the  aluminum  now  pro- 
duced in  the  Nation  ts  extracted  from  bauxite 
ore  brought  bv  .ship  from  the  Guineas  This 
requires  valuable  vessels  needed  for  the  all- 
Imtxirtant  sea  rou^e  to  Entain.  It  .also  Is  a 
process  denendeiit  uptjn  external  sources  of 
supply.  Macnesium.  ho'vever,  can  be  pro- 
duced entirely  from  domestic  materials — 
magnesite  ore  and  Columbia  River  p^wer. 
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Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.     Mr.  Sp'^aker, 
I  have  asked  to  insefi  in  the  Record  the 


reading  matter  from  a  pamphlet  I  have 
just  received,  headed,  "Mexico's  New 
Shrimp  Industry  Promotes  Good-Neigh- 

bor  Poli^."  ^^  ,     ^ 

This  vAis  announced  by  Gen.  Abelardo 
L.  Rodriguez,  former  President  of  Mexico. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  fishing  and 
shrimp  industry  that  used  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese  in  Baja  California 
is  now  back  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans. 
This  should  remove  a  source  of  worry  to 
this  country  in  having  any  foreign  power 
entrenched  in  that  section.  It  should 
remove  a  source  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween this  country  and  Japan,  and  a 
source  oi  misunderstanding  between  this 
country  and  Mexico,  and  it  should  result 
in  a  good-neighbor  feeUng  all  around. 

The  benefiti  do  not  stop  here  because 
all  of  the  raw  materials  and  many  of  the 
finished  products  that  are  needed  by  this 
and  other  industries  developing  in  Baja 
California  will  be  procured  from  this 
country.  All  told,  former  President 
Rodriguez  and  Mr.  L.  K.  Small  should  be 
congratulated  for  that  which  they  have 

done. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  read  what  has 
taken  place  and  is  here  described  in  this 
pamphlet: 

MEXICOS     NEW     SHRIMP     INDUSTRY      PROMOTIS 
I        GOOD-NEIGHBOR     POLICT 

Mexicci  proudly  announces  a  new  industry. 

FroucUfc?.  because  it  is  more  than  a  new  In- 
dustry, itore  than  a  successful  new  Industry. 

ProudJ',  because  it  Is  a  new  national  In- 
stitution, through  which  the  Mexican  busi- 
nessman and  the  Mexican  worker  are  coming 
into  their  own. 

Proudly,  because  It  Is  a  new  link  In  the 
gocd-ne^hbor  policy  of  the  Americas,  be- 
tween liexico  and  the  Uiuted  States.  . 

Under!  the  leadership  and  guidance  cf  Gen. 
Abelardo  L  Rodriguez,  former  president  of 
Mexico  and  former  governor  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia. Mexico,  this  new  lush  business  Is 
burgeorjng  for  Mexico  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  *ot  altogether  new.  But  it  is  largely 
new  for  Mexico. 

F  'r  ir.iny  year^  the  blue  depths  off  the 
dune  wastes  of  the  Gulf  of  California  yielded 
the  fineet  <nd  most  palatable  shrimp  in  all 
the  wortd.  but  the  Japanese  controlled  the 
shrimp-taking  under  a  concession. 

Now.  Tinder  the  farsightedness  and  astute 
judgment  of  General  Rodriguez,  the  shrimp 
industrf  becomes  wholly  Mexican,  lock,  stock, 
and  ba^el. 

Back  |of  all  this  Is  an  Intriguing  story  of 
International  politics,  and  how  they  kept  the 
world's  finest,  cri.^p.  lush  shrimp  from  the 
tables  dt  food  lovers  of  the  United  States 

Under  the  fascinating  development  of  this 
same  s^ory  is  the  explanation  of  how  new 
these  *)lendid  ocean  garden  fresh  products 
from  tie  "pastures  of  the  seas"  will  now  be 
available  to  American  diets. 

The  ptcry  goes  back  nearly  10  years  ago, 
when  tfe  Japanese  started  operations  in  Mex- 
ican waters  under  protection  of  a  concession. 

Fishfcg  fleets  sailed  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  in  search  of  the  luscious 
shrlmpj  and  they  sailed  under  the  flag  of 
the  Rising  Sun, 

Thus  the  Mexican  was  denied  the  Just 
fruits  of  his  toll.  And  the  American  was 
largely  denied  access  to  a  splendid  article  of 
ccmmeirce. 

The  present  Mexican  Oovernment  has  de- 
cided that  the  shrimp  industry  shall  be 
entirely  ccntiolled  and  operated  by  the  Mexi- 
can people. 

Now,  the  picturesque  shrlmp-flsblng  fleets 
sail  tbe  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  under  the  proud  banner  of  Mexico, 
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with  Mexican  crews  and  Mi-xican  officers 
aboard,  and  the  profits  from  the  enterprise 
go  largely  to  Mexican  fishermen  and  work- 
ers 

The  shrimp  and  other  sea  products  are 
stored  for  American  distribution  at  San 
Diego,  from  which  Mexico  supplies  part  of 
the  vast  American  market  of  100.000,000 
pounds  of  shrimp  consumed  annually, 

Prim.arily  responsible  for  guiding  the  des- 
tiny of  the  new  Mexican  industry  is  astute 
General  Rodriguez,  who  controls  the  new 
companies,  Cia.  de  Producto;^  Marines  de 
Guayraas.  S  A.,  and  Pesquera  de  Topolo- 
bampo.  S  de  R.  L. 

Hi  has  earned  the  descrlptloii  "socially 
conscious"  because  he  Insists  on  operatine; 
this  new  Mexican  enterprise  along  lines  of 
a  new  deal  for  fishermen,  for  Industrial  work- 
ers from  the  chief  on  down,  and  for  the  Mexi- 
can cooperatives  with  which  ho  deals. 

Indeed,  this  colorful  story,  which  has  some 
amazing  ramifications,  was  marked  at  its 
very  first  by  the  actions  of  General  Rodrigu?z 
and  fellow  executives  In  substantially  in- 
creasing the  incomes  of  the  Mexican  worltmen 
and  cooperatives. 

Fair  profit  to  Mexican  workmen  means 
healthier,  happier  conditions  for  the  people 
of  America's  neighbor  to  the  south. 

In  the  colorful  picture  of  this  creation  of 
a  new  industry,  from  the  American  side  Is 
L.  K  Small,  president  of  the  Mirine  Products 
Co.,  exclusive  American  and  Oriental  distribu- 
tors of  all  fishery  products  from  the  western 
shores  of  Mexico  controlled  by  CJeneral 
Rodriguez  in  his  splendid  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  Mexican  fishing  industry.  Small  de- 
clared great  progress  is  being  made. 

In  fact,  the  industry  Is  mushrooming  cut 
am.azingly  .under  Impetus  of  astute  leader- 
ship. In  addition  to  the  full-scale  operations 
at  Guaymas  a  larger  sharp-freezing  plant  is 
neanr.g  completion  at  Topolobampo,  operated 
by  Pesquera  de  Topolobampo.  S   de  R.  L. 

The  fine  new  and  bigger  plunt  at  Topolo- 
bampo, which  Is  under  the  able  management 
of  Hector  Ferrelra,  will  start  operations  early 
In  October  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  30 
tons.  The  most  modern  machinery  has  been 
purchased  for  freezing  cf  the  shrimp. 

The  refrigerator  mctorship  Ensenada,  which 
Is  equipped  with  highly  efficient  refrigeia- 
tlon  machinery  and  with  a  capacity  of  200 
tons  cf  frozen  shrimp,  which  can  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  5  below  zero  while  in 
transit,  will  transport  the  frozen  Ocean  Gar- 
den Brand  Shrimp  from  the  Guaymas  and 
Topclcbampo  plants  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
to  San  Diego. 

Marine  Products  Co..  at  Us  recently  ac- 
quired shrimp-storage  headquarters  at  Han- 
cock and  Harasthy  Streets.  San  Diego,  has  en- 
tered Into  contracts  for  Installation  of  sharp- 
freezing  apparatus  with  cold-storage  capacity 
of  300  tons. 

All  facilities  cf  twentieth  century  sciehce 
are  being  used  to  Insure  swift  delivery  of  the 
lush,  crisp  shrimp  to  American  tables — sea 
fresh 

Tlie  Guaymas  and  Tcpolcbampo  plants, 
which  are  considered  the  most  modern  sharp- 
freezing  plants  In  North  America,  will  have  a 
total  daily  capacity  of  50  tons  of  shrimp 
frozen  at  45'  below  zero.  The  ice  plants 
In  connection  can  also  produce  50  tons  of 
ice  In  the  same  period. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  care  used  to  bring  the 
shrimp  to  the  table  in  crisp,  delicious  con- 
dition, one  might  follow  the  process  used  to 
protect  the  tasty  tenderness. 

First  carload  cf  these  products  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  under  Mexican  operation  cros.'ied 
the  Internaticnal  border  at  Ncgales  The 
shrimp  were  packed  In  specially  designed  wax 
cartons.  During  the  shipment,  ice  and  30- 
percent  salt  were  used  to  bring  the  product* 
to  Lcs  Angeles  in  excellent  shtpe. 

Fastly  adding  to  the  company  expansions, 
nine  boats  were  acquired  from  Puset  Sound 
interests.     Eight    of    them    are    former    fish 


boats  to  be  equipped  for  trawling.  The 
ninth  vessel  purchased  by  Cia.  de  Productos 
de  Guaymas  is  the  Rub}/,  former  132-  by  34- 
foot  transporter. 

Company  officials  In  charge  of  the  impres- 
sive expansion  plans  explained  that  of  the 
nine  new  trawlers  to  be  built  at  Guaymas, 
four  will  be  65  by  18  feet;  the  otlicr  five. 
53  by  15  feet.  The  hulls  of  the  new  craft, 
designed  by  J.  G.  Romero,  follow  the  lines 
of  the  "baby"  tuna  clippers. 

Success  of  the  company  is  making  Guaymas 
a  little  t)com  town  like  not -so-distant  San 
Diegc, 

It  has  led  to  another  recently  developed 
enterprise  under  General  Rodr'gucz'  able 
direction.  This  Is  the  Proveedora  de  Buques. 
which  will  handle  the  purchases  of  supplies 
for  the  new  undertakings.  Gabriel  Milhe. 
Jr..  former  purchasing  agent  for  several  can- 
neries controlled  by  General  Rodriguez,  is  the 
manager. 

All  this  developm'^nt  com"?  about  as  a 
climax  to  the  past  decade  during  which  the 
shrimp  industry  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 
has  boorhed  from  a  fishery  of  minor  im- 
portance to  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  food 
supplies  In  Mexico. 

For  a  long  time  It  was  believed  by  native 
fishermen  that  the  shrimp  (penacus  styllros- 
tris)  could  only  be  found  In  inland  waters 
and  lagoons.  Therefore.  It  was  exploited  on 
a  comparatively  jmall  scale  and  in  the  dry 
form  only  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1928 
that  Fred  E  hewellyn  and  American  fisher- 
men from  the  Florida  coast  demonstrated 
that  In  the  outside  waters  of  the  coast  of 
Sonora  and  Slnaloa  was  loc.'.ted  the  biggest 
and  finest  shrimp  fisheries  In  the  Americas. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment during  which  tim.e  the  Japanese  fivm 
was  active  to  have  the  Nipponese  teach  the 
native  fishermen  and  have  the  contracts  made 
In  such  a  manner  that  the  cooperatives  could 
eventually  buy  the  equipment.  The  Japa- 
nese promised  to  mak.^  this  possible,  Mexi- 
can officials  sa.d.  but  protracti  d  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  in  carrying  out  the 
promise  led  In  1940  to  the  Mexican  Go\ern- 
ment  canceling  all  permits  to  foreign  in- 
terests 

This  paved  the  way  for  the  present  Mexican 
control  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Productos  Marines  de  Guavmas.  S.  A  ,  and 
Pesquera  de  lopolobampo.  S  de  R.  L.  are 
financed  entirely  with  Mexican  capital. 

Productos  Marines  de  Guaymas.  S  A, 
start?d  with  a  capital  of  two  and  one-half 
million  pesos,  and  this  will  be  Increased  pro- 
portionately in  future  years  with  needs  of 
the  Industry.  . 

The  Mexican  company's  contracts  with  co- 
operatives are  much  mere  favorable  to  the 
cooperatives  than  were  the  Japanese. 

Under  tlie  new  arrangement  the  coopera- 
tives win  realize  more  per  kilo  of  shrimp  de- 
livered to  the  company  and  will  also  partici- 
pate in  the  profits  of  the  company.  Still 
another  advantage  under  the  contracts  Is  the 
financing  of  the  cooperatives'  equipment  by 
the  company. 

Officers  of  the  enterprising  Productos  Ma- 
rines de  Guaymas,  S.  A,,  are:  Luis  G.  Davila, 
president:  General  Rodriguez,  vice  president; 
Alberto  Cublllas.  secretary;  Alfonso  Zaragoza, 
treasurer:  Diego  Martinez  Corona.  Angel  Mu- 
rlilo.    Juan    Bulle.    and    Hernando    de    Cima, 

directors,  and  Alejandro  C.  Iberrl.  comisarlo. 
Hernando  de  Cima  Is  general  manager 

Scope  of  activities  under  General  Rodri- 
guez' direction  makes  him  the  largest  factor 
In  the  Mexican  fishing  Industry  on  the  west 
coast. 

Prominent  among  such  activities  are  can- 
neries at  four  points  on  the  west  coast  in 
Lower  California,  one  of  which — the  Pesquera 
del  Paclfico  sardine  and  mackerel  cannery  at 
Sauzal — Is  the  largest  producer  of  canned  fish 
In  Mexico. 

Other  Rodriguez  enterprises  Include  a  tuna 
and    abalone    cannery    at    Cedros    Island,    a 


smaller  plant  at  nearby  Bshla  Tor  tug.'' s  lor 
the  canning  of  abalones  only,  and  the  Cape 
San  Lucas  tuna  cannery  now  niui|ak,ed  by 
Romeo  Jimlncz  Cabral. 
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Mr.  KRAMER.  Mi.  Speaker.  u:ui'r 
lea\e  to  extend  my  rcmaiks  in  the  Rrc- 
OHD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
R.  M.  Dennis:  i 

AFTER  THE  V.  AH — WHAT?        I 

(By  R    M   Dennis,  tax  consultaint) 

Many  men  In  business  are  of  the  opinion' 
that  after  the  war  we  will  very  likely  find  cur- 
selves  In  an  economic  condition  at  hast  as 
depressed  as  that  which  prevailed  tfter  the 
boom  of  1929  and  prU  r  years,  tc  say  nothing 
of  the  greatly  Increased  lax  load. 

Assuming  that  such  will  be  the  case,  i:ie 
we  to  Jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  post- 
war era  will  be  one  In  which  we  H'ill  have 
nothing  but  dismal  business  failures?  We 
think  not  Wherever  free  people  ccr.g-egate. 
commeice  in  some  form  or  other  will  ex.st — 
history  tells  us  that  And  wiier-Ter  com- 
merce survives  there  will  nlv  ays  be  certain 
individuals  with  vision,  abll.ty,  courage,  and 
some  good  luck,  of  course,  who  will  m.ake 
money  while  others  will  fail. 

There  are  many  instances  of  outstanding 
successes  that  were  made  during  the  last  de- 
pression in  the  ff.cp  of  extremely  ad\Terse  con- 
ditions A  gocd  example  is  that  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Bell  Gardens,  a  growing  com- 
munity In  our  own  Los  Angeles  area  li.ia 
Is  a  vivid  case  of  doing  something  that  th9 
experts  said  could  not  be  done  It  Is  a  story 
we  t>€lleve  to  t>e  well  worth  passicg  on  at 
this  time,  as  it  should  be  an  Inspiration  to 
those  of  us  who  are  a  little  toe  pessimistic 
for  our  own  g  od. 

Can  you  conceive  of  anyone  being  able  to 
develop  a  community  of  30,000  population 
during  a  time  when  the  best  authorities  on 
real-estate  development  thcught  it  was  im- 
possible to  successfully  sell  any  klnr'  of  real 
ectate,  and  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  to 
start  the  dcvclopm.ent  of  a  new  d.strlct  dur- 
ing the  height  of  a  depression  would  be 
financial  suicide? 

Fantastic  as  It  may  seem,  that  is  ex .clly 
What  O.  C  Beck,  a  community  dewlcper  of 
some  20  years'  experience,  actually  accor.i- 
plished.  And  that  is  tlie  business  success 
we  are  about  to  relate. 

Mr.  Beck  conceived  the  ld?a  that.  v,.h  :.ho 

proper  supervision  ar.d  organization,  real 
estate  could  be  sold  successfully,  with  a  smalf 
down  payment  of  only  820.  and  monthly  pay- 
m.ents  of  810,  Including  interest  Thus  a  poor 
man  making  as  little  as  $30  ptr  moath  could 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  from  his 
income  to  make  his  $10  monthly  payments 
and  still  have  870  per  month  for  groceries  in- 
cidental living  exp>enses,  and  occa'.onal  ii.i- 
provements  to  his  snail  home. 

It  was  on  the  16th  day  of  January  19^3  lust 
2  months  prior  to  the  time  that  the  presidtnt 
of  the  United  States  declared  a  bai.k  ho';:::-.y, 
and  the  stock  market  tumbled  ik.,  its  lo*eat 
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drn-h,  that  Mr  Ecck  put  his  idea  in  practice 
by"  rprr.-.n-;  a  Fm,'.!!  real-efetate  tract  office  in 
the  center  c,l  .\  J  :t;.tne.-e  truck  e.'rden  district 
8::ci  iian.ed  the  ai--trlct  -Grcwui^  Bell  Gar- 
'  c.<  i>  ■'  As.  a  rf.NUIt  of  a  ;»  v  (  :...--. ;:rd  ad'fi- 
t.^•n■scnI^  in  rhe  Lo«  Ane»!es  daily  lu  w.-pap.  rs. 
w»tl;!n  a  i:t  r.od  ^.t  -a)  u.■■^  apj  ri,x;nia'-ti .  o'.> 
faniliies  purchased  lar^'e  lots  and  wi'h  .hc.r 
C'.v!i  rurd5  and  with  the  help  of  their  inei.di 
fc'.;.'.  'h.ir  own  ^n-.all  hemes,  which  v.a«  the 
fc-.u:-  (i  th.s  great  devt-1' pnienl 

At  -his  t;:ne  it  became  iiecc-f.ry  that  thi -e 
60  lainihts  have  ^cmc  p!;'ce  w'.Kie  tl:ev  co'ld 
buy  a  few  groceries,  bJtiled  m.lk,  etc..  and 
Bince  there  w.i~  c.il\  cne  street  on  the  prcpfriy 
It  was  ;  p.  :!ie:a  that  one  oi  the.-e  50  imniiivs 
would  ha'. -J  to  i>c-  ccnvu-.c(d  that  they  Wvie 
capable  oJ  enterirg  mtc  a  business  with  little 
or  no  finances.  The  man  who  wa.--  selected  l.-t 
thi.-  iindfrtakmg  Uved  with  h:s  wile  in  a  .-nia.l 
two-rroir.  )rcv.sv  which  the.r  rw  >  maiTied  sen-; 
had  bii.lt  f  ir  tlu-iii  We  w.il  ca'.I  h.m  ^■.:^ 
Garc'en.  He  was,  a  baker  by  trade,  but  bLC.u.-e 
of  his  65  yeaii  wu,-  unable  tc  -.et  a  job  and  he 
and  hi.s  wife  had  to  de.;end  en  theu'  ch.ldren 
for  sf.pport. 

Here  wah  Mr.  Garden,  with  nothing  tw  do, 
so  he  was  tKcted  tu  te:onie  the  fivt',  mer- 
chant cf  th;-  ereat  develop-ment.  Mr  Eetk. 
after  much  per.-^ua.-.on.  convinced  Mr,  Garden 
that  if  he  could  borrow  816.  this  money  would 
be  sufiScient  to  buy  a  lew  bottles  of  rank  and 
scn.e  canned  g;  cc's  It  wa.^  pointed  out  to 
Mr  Garden  that  he  could  move  h:s  furniture 
into  one  of  hi.^  two  rooms,  put  up  a  few 
shelves,  s-ecure  from  the  wholesale  house  a  | 
number  of  cartov.s  to  put  en  the  shelves,  and  j 
that  he  would  "hen  be  ready  to  put  a  sign  i 
on  the  outside  of  his  home,  stating  that 
^cceries  were  frr  -ale.  It  tc-  k  appro.ximately 
30  days  for  A'r,  Berk  to  convince  Mr  Garden 
that  he  would  make  a  good  merchant,  and 
that  he  could  eventually  m.ake  a  livm'?  for 
his  wife  and  himself  It  then  to,-k  arpro.^i- 
mately  another  30  day?  for  Mr.  Garden  to 
y  trrrow  the  *16  after  which  time  the  grocery 

storo  wa.-    opened 

Ey  using  the  S16  as  a  revclvinp;  ftird,  Mr 
Garden  v.-ns  able  to  gradually  increa.'^e  h:5 
Etcck  until  it  bccam.e  noces.-ary  to  tise  the 
entire  home  for  a  st.^re.  A:  this  time  another 
room  was  adrled  to  the  store  for  livm?'  quar- 
ters, and  this  continued  on  for  a  period  cf  7 
years,  at  the  end  of  which.  Mr.  Garden  had  a 
bulldme  50  by  100.  with  miOdern  refrigerated 
showcases  and  a  complete  grocery  and  meat- 
market  establi.-hm.ent.  He  built  a  modern 
Eix-rccm  home,  purchased  two  valu.ibie  cor- 
ners, built  a  bung-alow  court,  sold  his  business 
and  retired.  He  was  cb'e  to  lean  his  sens. 
Who  had  orlemally  helped  him.  money  to  build 
them.?olvcs  new  homes,  and  now  spends  most 
Of  his  time  fishing;  =o  fcr  Mr.  Garden,  life 
began  at  65,  and  independence  on  a  capital 
Inves-ment    cf   .•JlO-bcrro-wcd, 

During  the  ef-.rly  part  cf  this  develcpm-nt. 
In  193?.  Mr  Beck  discovered  that  many  fam- 
ilies, whc  were  r.c  linger  able  to  pay  m.cnthly 
i^n'aii  cf  $50  and  $75,  were  willing  tc  pi  jnc'cr, 
t-i  nicve  r.-.io  a  very  sir.all  heme  that  they 
could  aciually  piy  t-r  and  call  their  cvn 
Thousands  cf  thc-e  fam'.hcs  new  have  their 
small,  m.cdcrn  hemes,  all  paid  fcr,  and  by  their 
pa<t  experience  have  beccme  thrifty  an.d  are 
saving  a  ?uSc:rn.t  amount  of  money  so  that 
they  will  have  a  ccxl  chince  cf  going  thrcugh 
the  next  depression  v.-i'.h^ut  experi^rcing  a? 
nianv  hcrd-hip';  as  rh^y  miU'ht  c'herw:  =  '^  have 
h   d  tc  fa'^e 

It  wa.=  net  un*il  1935  that  finances  were 
fiv.v.lable  f't  ouildin.s:  purposes  m  this  dis- 
trict, after  which  time  the  bank-;  and  build- 
ing and  lean  a.-siciaticns  were  eoser  to  lean 
a  suff.cieiit  am.cunt  cf  money  to  build  Icw- 
c^st  hcu.'uig  The  so-cailed  mass  production 
cf  Icw-c  St  modern  homes,  however,  was  net 
started  by  th-  O  C  Beck  crcanizaticn  until 
1939  During  the  past  12  months  they  have 
EU.ccessfiilly  built  and  sold  m.ore  than  750  cf 
th^s?  homes,  r.irigme;  in  price  from  $1,985  to 
♦2,895,    with    a    down    payment    of    $95    and 


monthly  payments  cf  120  to  $23.   including 
interest.     They     are    sold    cnt7    to    cccupied 
owners  who  have  good  credit  ratine  and  are 
£-c,iCl!ly   empKytd      I'h?    mcnthly    pavir.tnts 
are  much  lower  than  the.se  hemes  would  rent. 
Again  Mr    E;  ck  had  m  mind  that  no  m.atter 
what   happens   alter    the  war.  these   tamilies 
will  be  m  a  bet-er  position  as  licme  owners 
cr  heme  buyers  than  they  wcu'd  be  as  renters. 
The  decree  of  success  that  this  develcp- 
m.ent   he^   achieved  may   be  readily  anpreci- 
ated  by  the  following  bird's-e:-e  vi^w  cf  that 
community.     Bell    Gardens    tcday    hi's    three 
larpe   elementary   schools   ar.ci   a    -u:..    •.    high 
school      A   25-acre   site   ha.s   been   purch;ised 
for  a  senior  high  schcol.  and  two  .additional 
sites    have    b-en    purchased    lor    e!   mentary 
schcc'.s.     This    schrol    pro_;rarn.    v  hen    com- 
pleted, will  Hive  -he  district  rive  elementary 
^:choc;s.   a    junior    high    school,    and    a   senior 
hich  school.     A  site  of  20  acre;  has  been  pur- 
chased for  a  pubi:c  p;irk      Tiiere  are  chtirches 
of  all  dencmmation?.  aiid.  w  believe,  more 
churchps   than    any   other    dis-r:ct   of    Its   size 
m  Califcrnia      The  hu.sir.ess  district  has  been 
developed    sufficiently    to    accom.-.r r-da'e    the 
30.000    population      Gocd    transp.-rtation    Is 
available  by  bus  evcy  20  mip.u'.e.-  to  Hunt- 
ineton  Park  and  Lo=  Ar.eeles      Bell  Gardens 
covers  an  area  of  approximately  4  000  acres, 
adiacent   to  the  metropolitan  district  of  Los 
Angeles.     The  community  is  urv.nccrpora-ed. 
and     there     are     miles     cf     v.-ell-maintamed 
streets,  two  United  States  post  off.ces,  county 
fire   dep.irtment,   county   health   department, 
county  buildin'4  department,  and  the  district 
is  policed  by  the  countv  sheriff's  office,  with 
radio   cars;    m    fact    Bell    Gardens    is   a   com- 
plete, modern,  independent  community,  de- 
veloped   by    the    O     C     Bed:    organization, 
founded   durint;   the   height   of   a   depression 
and  completed  In  a  period  of  8  years. 

Thus  ends  this  success  storv  Whether 
similar  opportunities  will  ever  present  them- 
selves asain  is  something  no  cn.e  knows.  Per- 
haps by  the  time  this  article  is  printed  this 
country  will  be  at  war.  cr  mavbe  the  war 
will  then  have  end-d.  No  one  can  predict 
what  next  surprise  fate  has  m  s'cre  fcr  us. 
Recardle-^s  of  what  happen?  let  us  bear  in 
m.:nd  'hat  if  Mr  Beck  cc  nld  -  iccessfuUy  sell 
real  estate  at  $20  dov,n  and  that  if  Mr. 
Garden  could  start  in  bi;  =  ine<==  with  a  capital 
of  $16,  and  make  a  po  of  it,  chances  are  that 
there  will  always  be  scmeth.ng  for  each  of 
us  tc  turn  to,  providing  tha-  we  ar«  not 
afraid  to  take  a  cliar.ee  an,d  h.;ve  the  de- 
termination tc  carry  cur  plans  through  to 
completion. 


democracy"  Without  sacrifices  all  along  the 
line 

Virtually  »o  phase  of  American  life  has 
been  left  uitiouched  by  the  all-cut  effort  to 
provide  the  tools  for  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and 
his  henchmeii. 

Taxes  are  mounting,  and  will  go  even 
higher.  i 

The  cost  or  living  is  skyrocketing. 
Consumer^  goods  are  becoming  increas- 
inrly  harder)  to  buy.  Production  cf  autos. 
refriceratcrsj  ranges,  electrical  and  plumbing 
equipment,  io  list  only  a  few.  Is  being  shced 
to  divert  tital  materials  to  the  defense 
economy.      | 

Installment  buying  has  been  restricted. 
F\irther  chc«ks  are  indicated 

Civilian  cfcnEtruction  work  is  to  be  car- 
ried on  onlji  with  the  sanction  of  the  Office 
cf  Producticin  Management. 

Industrial!  dislocations  as  the  result  of  the 
shift  from  i  peacetime  to  a  wartime  econ- 
omy are  forcing  thousands  into  idleness. 
Ev  n  greate*  disturbances  are  In  prospect. 

The  small  manufacturer  Is  experiencing 
difficulty  in  I  obtaining  materials  to  carry  on 
bis  processes.  Many  have  been  forced  to 
close  up  shQ|3.  Many  mere  will  be  smothered 
as  the  prodMction  effort  shifts  from  second 
into  high  g4ar. 

Everyday  Iproducts.  products  which  before 
the  war  we^e  bywords  In  homes  throughout 
the  land,  afe  unavailable.  Maker  and  con- 
sumer alike  are  turning  to  substitutes.  New 
materials  a»e  taking  the  place  of  old — some 
permanentli^. 

Buying  labits  are  being  revolutionized 
overnight,    t 

Social  crianges,  even  more  far-reaching 
than  these 'experienced  during  the  last  war, 
are  becomiig  daily  more  evident. 

Fashions  bre  feeling  the  war's  influence. 
Music,  arjt,  literature,  drama— all  bear  the 
stamp  of  Mprs. 

And  the  changes  are  merely  beginning. 
Tomorrow,  per.t  week,  next  month,  next  year 
will  see  viister  alterations  in  life  es  we 
know  It. 

The  country  Is  moving  at  a  dizzy  pace, 
along  an  lincharted  road.  Only  the  goal  Is 
clear:  The  preservation  of  the  American  way. 
The  price  jof  victory  is  great,  yes,  but  the 
penalty  cf  tiefcat  is  greater. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON,  VITO  MARC.i^NTONlO 

tOF  NEW   YORK 
OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  16,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  JOHNSTOWN    (PA  ) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxiend  n:y  ren.aiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fcll'^'.virvi  article  from 
the  Johnstown  'Fa.)  Trib-.,ne  cf  Ocicbv ; 
14.    1941: 

[From  the  J  hnstcwn    (P'  )   Tribune  of 
Oc'cber  14.   1941]    5 

VTCTCRY  OR   DEFE.».T 

Americans  are  learning,  the  hard  wf.y.  thnt 
the  Nation  cannot  serve  as   tht   'arien.U  of 


RADIO  AODRESS  OF  HON    VITO  MARCAN- 
trONIO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress deLvered  by  me  on  October  11, 
1941: 

Ladies  ahd  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 
yesterday  jafternoon.  October  10.  along  wltti 
the  overwf^elming  majority  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  appropriating  almost  six  billions 
of  our  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  lending  and 
leasing  miaterials  of  war  to  those  naacns 
fighting    Bitlerism.      I    did    so    because    the 
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defcn.se  of  Am.  rica.  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, and  our  freedom,  requires  the 
military  defeat  of  Hitler  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  the  \ictory  of  the  armies 
fighting  Hitler  depends  to  the  entire  extent 
on  speedy  and  effective  aid  from  America. 

Eight  months  ago.  on  February  18,  I 
voted  against  a  similar  appropriation  provided 
for  the  first  lend-lease  bill.  The  world  of 
February  18  was  vastly  different  from  the 
world  of  October  10. 

On  February  18.  the  world  was  witnessing 
a  war  between  two  axts,  the  Wall  Street- 
Downing  Street  axis  arrayed  against  the 
Romc-Toklo-Bcrlin  axis,  both  axes  engaged 
in  war  for  empire,  for  the  domination  of  c  m- 
quered  countries  and  the  exploitation  of  more 
and  more  people.  On  Februiry  18.  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  believers  in  democracy  to  oppose 
imperialism  and  fascism  Irrespective  of  their 
national  character.  On  February  18.  Americas 
best  defense  rested  not  on  a  war  of  im- 
perialist aggression  but  on  a  people's  unity 
for  a  democratic  peace. 

Tliat  was  so  on  February  18.  in  a  world 
in  which  the  United  States  was  not  in  mili- 
tary danger,  and  therefore  Americans  In- 
terested In  the  defense  of  our  country  could 
challenge  and  oppose  a  program,  which,  at 
that  time,  could  only  have  meant  war  for 
imperialist  alms. 

We  knew  then,  as  we  know  now,  that  the 
Adolf  Hitler  plan  for  world  conquest  can 
never  be  carried  out  so  long  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  remain  uncon- 
quered.  We  knew  then,  as  we  know  now, 
that  the  conquest  of  one  of  these  nations 
would  make  the  conquest  of  the  other  almost 
a  certainty.  Therefore,  the  realities  of  a 
world  In  which  one  of  these  nations  is  In- 
vaded make  obvious  the  impossibility  of  a 
democratic  peace  and  demand  a  military 
victory  over  nazi-tsm 

Hence,  on  October  10,  we  Americans,  con- 
fronted with  a  military  danger  to  our  na- 
tional existence  which  if  a  resvUt  of  the  Nazi 
Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  must  unite  for 
•  all-cut  defense  of  our  Nation,  must  unite  be- 
hind the  policy  of  all-out  aid  to  the  armies 
fighting  Hitler — armies  which  today  consti- 
tute America's  first  line  of  defense 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  argument 
that  Adolf  Hitler  made  an  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union  in  desperation,  that  the  In- 
vasion was  the  act  of  a  madman.  A  cold- 
blooded appraisal  of  the  situation  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  part  of  Hitler's  scheme  of  world  con- 
quest. He  himself  has  told  the  German 
people  that  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  exists 
he  cannot  carry  out  his  plan.  He  cannot  send 
an  expeditionary  force  to  Dakar  or  to  any 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  so  long  as 
there  exists  a  powerful,  well-armed  Soviet 
Union. 

Hitler  knows  that  world  conquest  Is  Im- 
possible without  defeating  the  United  States; 
and  he  knows  also  that  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States  is  Impossible  without  first 
crushing  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  conquered  Soviet  Russia  would  mean 
the  establishment  of  a  Nazi  bridgehead  with- 
in rowboat  distance  of  our  northwestern 
shores — Ala.=;ka.  A  conquered  Soviet  Russia 
would  mean  a  Nazi -con  trolled  Japan,  com- 
pelled to  do  the  bidding  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
Japan,  after  a  Hitler  conquest  of  Rtissl^, 
would  be  In  a  military  pasitlon  similar  to 
that  which  now  exists  between  Germany 
and  Italy  caused  by  Hitler's  conquest  of 
Austria. 

We  would  no  longer  be  dealing  with  a 
Fascist  Japan,  serving  the  Interests  of  Japa- 
nese Fascists — which  is  bad  enough;  but  we 
would  be  confronted  with  a  Fascist  Japan 
doing  the  slavelike  bidding  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
which  Benito  Mussolini  is  now  doing. 

A  conquered  Russia  would  also  lead  to 
the  ideological  conquest  of  the  United  States. 
Our  land  would  be  prepared  for  the  physical 
blows.   Just    as   France    was   made   ready.     A 


victorious  Hitler  In  Russia,  with  all  of  the 
tremendous  resources  of  Russia  at  his  com- 
mand, would  make  it  possible  for  Hitler's 
collaborators  In  the  United  States  and  In 
England  to  preach  defeatism,  using  Hitler's 
new  strength  to  undermine  both  England 
and  America  to  bring  about  collaboration 
with  Hitler — collaboration  which  would  be 
tantamount  to  capitulation. 

Already  the  appeasers  are  preaching  de- 
featLsm.  predicting  the  Imminent  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Army,  trying  to  deny  the  power 
of  that  army  and  Its  heroic  resistance.  They 
are  preaching  this  deleatlsm  and  at  the  same 
time  using  it  as  an  argument  against  the 
shipment  of  war  supplies  to  Soviet  Russia, 
claiming  that  Soviet  resistance  will  be  broken 
before  the  supplies  reach  Russia. 

This  Is  exactly  what  Hitler  himself  Is  say- 
ing. This  Is  the  story  given  to  the  news- 
papermen In  the  Berlin  propaganda  office  at  10 
o'clock  every  morning.  Certainly,  Hitler 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  Is  useless  to 
help  Russia,  that  It  Is  useless  to  try  to  op- 
pose him.  Certainly.  Hltkr  would  like  us  to 
refuse  aid  to  the  nations  fighting  against 
him,  becatise  he  knows  that  the  vast  natural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  United  States 
can  supply  the  Russian  and  British  armies 
with  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  to  crush  his 
army  and  destroy  his  plan  for  world  con- 
quest. 

The  American  people  repudiate  the  attempt 
of  Hitler's  agents  to  confuse  them  and  divide 
them.  The  American  people  know  that  a 
Hitler  victory  over  the  Soviet  Union  will 
strengthen  him  and  bring  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary Invasion  to  our  very  shores.  Knowing 
this,  we  have  agreed  that  aid  to  Russia — as 
well  as  to  Britain,  China,  and  all  other  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  battle  against  Hitler- 
ism  is  essential  to  our  own  national  defense. 
We  shall  continue  to  defeat  every  attempt  to 
sabotage  this  national  defense  by  appeasers, 
agents  of  Hitler,  who  are  advocating  peace 
with  the  Nazis — a  peace  which  means  capitu- 
lation to  the  Nazis. 

However.  It  Is  obviously  not  enough  for  us 
simply  to  appropriate  funds  In  order  to  beat 
Hitler:  It  is  not  enough  for  us  simply  to 
manufacture  the  necessary  supplies  of  war. 
It  is  essential  that  we  as  a  nation  see  to  It 
that  our  materials  are  delivered  safely  to  the 
battlefront 

Yes.  we  must  rush  all-out  aid  to  the  scene 
of  battle.  We  must  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  guarantee  delivery  of  this  aid  to  the  bat- 
tle front,  and  by  this  I  mean,  not  only  shoot- 
ing the  rattlesnakes  out  of  the  sea  but  also 
bombarding,  with  our  own  Navy  and  air 
force,  every  bit  of  the  Nazi  German  seacoast. 
for  every  bit  of  our  aid  which  the  Nazis  may 
send  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Knowing  that  we  must  protect  our  mate- 
riel of  war  on  its  way  to  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  the  other  nations  fighting 
Hitlerism.  I  welcome  the  President's  recom- 
mendation that  Congress  repeal  that  section 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  prohibits  the 
arming  oT  Amencan-flag  ships  enga3ed  In 
foreign  commerce  We  should  arm  these 
ships,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  fight 
back  If  they  are  attacked  by  Nazi  raiders. 

All  of  us  know  very  well  that  no  merchant 
ship,  no  matter  how  well  aimed,  can  stand 
up  against  Nazi  submarines  and  warships. 
No  deep  knowledge  of  naval  tactics  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know  that  the  Nazi  Navy  can 
and  will  continue  the  attempt  to  destroy 
our  merchant  ships  carrying  our  war  bup- 
plles  to  Hitler's  enemies. 

Therefore,  we  must  repeal  not  Just  one  sec- 
Hs^tipa  of  the  Neutrality  Act  but  the  entire 
p)^Relitrallty  Act.  If  we  are  to  face  the  realities 
of  the  day;  if  we  are  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
will  be  effective  now,  in  October  1941.  If  we 
are  to  carry  our  lend-lease  policy  to  Its  logi- 
cal conclusion  and  make  effective  the  bil- 
lions we  are  spending  on  aimaments  lor  the 
nations  fighting  Hitler — which  are  today  our 
first  line  of  defense — then  we   must  cast  oflf 


the  Neutrality  Act  and  give  full  protection 
to  the  war  supplies  we  are  shipping  abroad 
This  means  convoying  our  merchant   ships; 
this  means  using  our  Navy  and  cur  air  lorce 
against   the  Nazi  rattlesnakes. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, the  most  critical  battle  of  Hitler's 
career,  the  most  critical  buttle  ot  this  cen- 
tury, the  most  critical  battle  In  defense  of 
America — In  defense  of  our  Interests  and  of 
our  national  exu  fence — Is  taking  place  today 
on  the  road  to  Moscow.  Hitler  knows  this. 
He  told  this  to  the  German  people  in  his 
speech  a  week  ago,  and  he  is  throwing  the  fvill 
weight  of  his  tremendous  military  machine 
into  this  battle  for  Moscow. 

We  Americans  must  see  to  It  that  our  full 
weight  Is  thrown  Into  tlils  battle  against 
Hitler  now — yes,  today  But  this  I  mean  the 
full  weight  of  our  michty  natural  resources 
and  of  the  armaments  flowing  from  our  fac- 
tories. Planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition 
must  be  rushed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and.  as 
I  have  said  before,  they  must  be  delivered 
safely  to  the  scene  of  battle,  guarded  on  the 
way  by  our  Navy  and  our  air  force 

Even  more  than  that  must  be  done  to 
guarantee  the  defeat  of  Hitler  In  his  Russian 
adventure.  I  advocate  the  immediate  esthb- 
lishment  of  a  western  front,  an  attack  against 
Hitler  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and.  since 
the  British  alone  are  not  establishing  that 
necessary  western  front,  the  armed  fnrces 
of  the  United  States  of  America  should  be 
Joined  with  the  British  In  a  European  CHm- 
paign  which  will  divert  Nazi  forces  from  Rus- 
sia and  will  provide  the  second  arm  of  a  ciant 
pincers  which  will  crush  Hitler  once  and  for 
all.  This — again  I  say — must  be  done  in  tlie 
Interests  of  our  oun  national  defense. 


Un-American  Gag  Procedure  Limitinf^ 
Hearings  on  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  ruE  v.ov'E  or  repre-Sentatives 


Thu-^dcij    Oct   hr-  16.  1941 


TELEGRAM    FROM    PROF     L     T     MERRILL, 
lEIOir     WIS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  telegram  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commii'ae 
of  the  House  by  L.  T.  Morrili.  proles-sor 
of  American  history,  cf  Brloit  Cclb  ge. 
Beloit.  Wis.,  protestinc  aRaiiv-:  the  tac- 
tics of  the  majority  members  cf  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  limiting 
the  hearings  on  the  Neutrality  Act,  as 
loDows:  I 

Congressman  Sol  Bloom,  ' 

Chairman.  House  Foreign   Affairs   C  "n- 
mittee.   Washington.  D    C  : 

In  your  officially  publiEhEd  Story  of  the 
Constitution  ycu  say  the  founding  fathers 
"saw  the  light  of  liberty  dyii>g  In  America" 
and  framed  the  Constitution  to  "make  car 
liberties  secure" 

Your  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  helps  snufi 
the  light  of  liberty  If  It  Insists  On  un-American 
gag  procedure  limiting  hearings  on  wrecking 
Neutrality  Act  to  2  days  and  hiding  ofBclal 
testimony  behind  screen  of  sctrtcy 

Do  such  tactics  reflect  cfBcitl  fear  of  rising 
public   opinion    against    executive   maneuvers 
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ar.d  5\ibter{uge5  shrving  Nation  toward  unde- 
clared war  oppn^fd  hv  the  people' 

Emphatic  popuar  rr.anriate  eiven  in  AueuFt 
concrc?i=ional  clecl:on>  In  th:s  F:r?t  Wisccn--=in 
Di'^tru'i  nv.ylU  wpU  give  warnirg  that  It 
Americans  generally  could  vote  thi.  Novcm- 
be-  l-^-ttad  ri  in  1942,  ballets  would  roll  up 
vb'  rru5  pro'e-'  a=:;.::-t  shnrt-circuitir^g  dem- 
cc'ra^ir  prccf==.e~-.  doing  vu  lence  to  the  Con- 
sf'uti-n  and  flcn-inE:  Jeffer^cn's  declaration 
that  gcveriimcr.rs  derive  their  ju5t  powers 
on'lv  frr  m  rcn'-f-nt  cf  the  governed 

L    T   Mfkriit 
Projessor  uj  A^ncrwa':  History.  Belod  C'Akge. 


Neutrality  or  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


,  c:o  W*-  are  already  furnishing  arms 
j  generously  to  nations  \vhich  need  them 
to  meet  aggression.  We  are  preparing 
i  thp  Ereatei^t  navv  and  air  torce  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  When  we  come  to 
a  consideration  of  the  defen.^e  and  .saft-ty 
of  the  United  States  and  this  hemisphere, 
it  i.s  better  to  eneaee  a  potential  enemy 
where  we  can  bomb  and  destroy  his 
transports  crossing  the  oce^m.  than  for 
us  to  cross  the  ocean  and  f  :rce  a  land- 
ing in  the  face  of  an  air  pov^  r  based  on 

land. 

Therefore.  I  conclude  thit  our  mer- 
chant ships  and  crews  arp  n;  t  made  safer 
but  are  more  jeopard. zed  by  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Neutrality  Act:  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  war  of  invasion  on  our  part; 
and  that  such  war  is  ui:cl:sirable.  both 
cut  of  cons'dera-ion  for  the  good  we  can 
accrm<pl;sh  for  the  world  and  the  security 
and  prccress  of  cur  Nation  and  our  na- 
tional interests. 


Thnrsdau.  October  16.  1941 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pending  chanee  proposed 
In  the  Neutrality  Act  is  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Resolution  54  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

The  result  will  be  the  arming  of  Amer- 
ican ccmmercial  vessels  ensacing  in  for- 
eign commerce. 

At  first  examination,  it  dws  not  appear 
to  be  unreasonable.  A  study  of  this  pro- 
posal leads  me  to  believe  (!>  that  it  will 
not  safeguard  our  ships  or  crews.  •2i  that 
it  will  picbably  lead  us  into  the  war  as  a 
belligerent  nation. 

Our  merchant  ships  are  .slew,  compai  a-  ^ 
tivfly  large,  unarmored  acainst  attack  j 
from  sea  or  air,  the  crews  untrained  for 
battle,  and  simply  mounting  a  gun  or 
guns  on  their  decks  would  add  to  th'ir 
danger  wiihout.  in  any  comparable  de- 
gree, strene'hening  them  against  an  at- 
tack. 

Consid-^ration  for  our  .'^eam.en  and  our 
ships  prom.pts  me  to  reject  this  arming 
of  cui-  m.erchant  ships. 

Under  international  law  the  incident  of 
an  armed  neu'ral  ship  running  a  block- 
ade and  beine  sunk  is  not  of  itself  an 
act  of  war.  But  I  feeJ  confident  that  a 
repetition  of  such  incidents  would  so  in- 
flame the  American  people  and  arouse 
their  national  pr^de  and  potentially  war- 
like spirit  that  as  a  result  war  would  be 
declared  by  this  country. 

Then  the  quesMcn  arises:  Is  it  pref- 
erable for  the  United  States  to  go  to 
war?  Eurrpe  is  in  an  abnormal  state 
as  a  consequence  cf  revolutionary  vio- 
lence. The  restoration  of  the  European 
people  to  a  just  and  tranquil  order  cf 
socie.y  is  essentially  a  problem  fc^r  the 
intellect  and  the  spirit.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  as  a  nation  can  accomplish  it 
simply  by  fo'.ce.  The  great  influence 
which  we  exert  over  all  the  people  of  the 
world  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  if  we 
elected  to  beconie  another  totalitarian 
l>elligerent,  which  we  would  become  if  we 
undertake  to  invade  and  conquer  Europe 
by  force  of  arms. 

Then  the  question  arises:  "Would  en- 
trance into  the  war  now  aid  the  defense 
of  the  United  States?"    I  do  not  believe 


Answering  an  Assault  on  Free  Speech 
and  the  Democratic  Processes  of  Gov- 
ernment 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Oct'. her  15.  Ij-ll 


LETTER  OF  HON    CCMPTON   I    WHITE    OF 
IDAHO 
I 


Mr.    WHITE.     Mi.   Speaker,   there   is 

submitted  hcriwith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Mem.bcrs  of  Congress  the  reply 
v.hich  I  have  made  tc  an  article  appear- 
ing on  the  front  pase  of  the  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 12,  Washington  Post,  attacking  the 
franking  privilege  of  the  Members  of 
Ccngrc's.  My  reply  appear  d  on  page  15 
of  today's  issue  of  the  Wa.-hmgton  Post. 
a5  follows: 

IFtoiti  the  Washington  Post] 
FF.'iNKiNr.  Privilege 

A   CO^•0RES5M.^N  S   VIEWPOINT 

The  follnving  ducr.'-.sicn  of  the  congres- 
ti,.nnl  frankmz  pnvile-e  is  by  Representative 
CoMrroN  I  White  i  Democrat),  of  Idaho,  who 
writes,  in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post: 

•In  an.^wer  to  your  article  appearing  on  the 
frcr.t  pace  cf  yc'ur  Sunday  issue.  Octol:er  12, 
attacking  the  ri^ihts  cf  the  Members  of  Con- 
t're^-  tc  distribute  matter  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  under  the  heading  '.Gigan- 
tic Conspiracy."  perniit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  most  vital  process  In 
the  Government  of  our  democracy  is  the  dls- 
semmaticn    of    information    concerning    na- 
tional   affairs    and    the   deliberations    of    the 
representatives  cf  the  people  comprising  the 
member<-lup  cf  C'M  ^>>-.~— a  principle  cf  gov- 
err.ment  that  is  ii.herent  w  ith  liberty,  justice, 
and    human    p-c^re-^     a    principle    that    was 
fundam.ental   in  the  great  governments  that 
have   flourished    in    the    civilizations   of    the 
pa-<t. 

■'Tcday  this  gie.itfst  safe-'uard  t::  our  dem- 
ocratic form  cf  governmiCnt  is  being  ruth- 
lessly assaulted  by  the  same  el-mer.t  that 
has  "taken    over    control   ci   thr'    channels   of 


publicity  in  this  country  and  Is  closely  allied 
with  the  international  financiers  that  appear 
to  be  using  every  subterfuge  to  force  the 
American  people  into  the  European  war 

"We  believe  that  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  their  readers  and 
to  the  American  people  to  prim  the  truth 
and  to  present  facts  for  fair  consideration  in 
order  that  tiie  public  may  form  an  intelligent 

opinion.  ,  , 

"This  brtigs  us  to  the  policy  being  fol- 
lowed by  fhe  Post,  a  leading  newspaper 
printed  herfe  at  the  scat  of  government.  A 
front-page  nrticle  In  the  Sunday  issue.  Octo- 
ber 12,  stat(s: 

"'Adolf  Mtler  is  using  the  United  States 
mail— postage  free— to  send  his  propaganda 
to    milllcna    of    American    citizens.     OQciala 
Investigatirg  declare  it  is  the  most  gigantic 
mail    conspiracy    in    history.     •     '     '     The 
German  ag?nts  did  not  have  to  set  up  the 
machinery  that  decs  their  work.     The  Con- 
gress—dete  mined  to  do  what  it  plea.sed  with 
the   franking  privilege,  without  publicity   or 
accounting —did  that.' 
"Tae  Pos  t  goes  on  to  say : 
..  .-j-hc  Pg  5t  OfElce  Department  handled  about 
45  000  000    lieces  of  franked  mail  in  the  last 
fi':cal  year  reported.     But  only  20.000,000  of 
them  was  sent  from  Washington,  where  the 
M<  mbers  liave  their  cff.ccs.    So.  many  a  "buik 
packrlge  cf  frar.ked  articles'  must  have  gone 
to  other  cities 

"  -What  a  sot-up  for  Dr  Goebbels.  How 
Berlin  mu*t  have  chortled  over  its  possibili- 
ties. AndThow  funny  it  must  seem  today  to 
the  Wilhelnstrasse  that  the  American  grand 
juries  and  torosecutors  are  only  now  beginning 

to  act.'       I  ^      ^ 

•The  Past — the  champion  cf  the  freedom 
of  the  pr^s.  enjoying  all  the  liberties,  privi- 
leges, and  Protection  vouchsafed  by  this  great 
representiilive  form  of  government- has  the 
effronteryl  In  a  campaign  to  influence  the 
Members  ht  Congress  and  the  people  they 
represent,  to  say  In  this  same  article: 

•'  The  ipeech  a  Member  made,  or  slipped 
into  the  pECORD.  for  the  Nazi  machine,  did 
not  have  to  label  itself.  "German  rrcpa- 
ganda.  '  »  •  •  The  records  of  both  the 
Printing  Office  and  the  folding  rooms  are 
confident  al  The  policy  of  these  offices  pro- 
tects tha  "privacy "  of  the  Members"  or- 
ders. •  I  •  •  So  no  embarrassing  ques- 
tions canjbe  asked  about  the  loads  the  heavy 
trucks  h4ul  every  hour  cf  tlie  day  from  the 
House  aiia  Senate  Office  Buildings.  •  *  • 
Jealous  (If  the  franking  privilege,  the  Con- 
gress, which  require?  sworn  statements  frcm 
Execu'iv^  departments  about  their  free  mail, 
provided  no  publicity  about  congressional 
mailings.  " 

"To  aryone  familiar  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning he  franking  of  departmental  and 
congress!  Dnal  m.ail  and  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment under  attack,  it  wou'd  appear 
that  The  Post  article  must  have  been  written 
for   the   unthinking. 

'In    tie   first    place,   the   present    p'^sition 
that  has  been  attained  by  this  Nation  among 
the  pow?rs   of  the   earth   must  be   credited 
chiefly   1o   the   enlightenment  of   its  pecple 
and  the  :  nteillgence  of  the  electorate  through 
knowled  !;e  obtained  by  the  dissemination  of 
informa' ion    to    all    classes    of    our    citizens 
which  his  created  an  informed  public  opin- 
ion to  direct  the  course  of  our  Government 
in  the  u  )bui!ding  of  the  great  American  ccm- 
monwea  th.    a    plan    that    has    safeguarded 
America  i    ideals   and   the    American    way   of 
living  tlircugh  the  exercise  of  the  control  of 
governn  ent  by  its  people  as  provided  in  our 
Constitution. 

"In  this  democracy  every  citizen  has  a 
voice  in  our  Government,  speaking  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives  in  the 
House  *nd  in  the  Senate  of  the  Congress. 
The  kriowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congrc*  obtained  through  the  record  of  the 
deliberations  of  its  Members  is  the  greatest 
safegiiai-d  to  our  form  of  government.  A 
record  »f  these  proceedings  is  published  and 
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Is  available  to  all  through  the  columns  of  the 
Congressional  Record — which  has  been  ex- 
panded to  chronicle  not  only  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  branches  of  Congress,  but  to  record 
the  various  expressions  of  public  sentiment 
of  all  classes  of  people  irom  all  sections  of 
the  country,  embracing  all  shades  of  public 
opinion  through  the  medium  of  permitting 
Members  of  Congress  to  insert  statements  ob- 
tained from  various  sources  with  the  exten- 
sion of  th'»ir  remarks  in  the  Record 

■  So  we  find  the  Congressional  Record  in 
Its  present  form  one  of  the  most  complete 
presentations  of  public  opinion  in  the  Na- 
tion— opinion  which  is  a  large,  if  not  con- 
trolling, factor  in  shaping  the  policies  and 
legislative  programs  of  our  Government. 

"This  record  being  made  from  day  to  day 
when  Congress  Is  in  se&sion  on  the  whole 
will  throughout  the  ages  be  an  invaluable 
exposition  of  public  opinion  and  the  in- 
fluences that  have  shapcc  tlie  course  of  our 
Government  for  good  or  ill  in  dealing  with 
human  affairs. 

"To  provide  for  the  dlisemination  of  in- 
formation and  the  enlightenment  of  the  elec- 
torate the  Congress  has  wisely  provided  that 
the  matter  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  can  be  distributed  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  mail  provided  the  material  dis- 
tributed is  not  printed  a  Government  ex- 
pense. In  carrying  out  the  Ideals  of  our 
Government  and  the  purposes  of  our  Con- 
stitution, it  is  unthinkable  that  anyone  or 
any  organization  with  the  welfare  of  our 
country  at  heart  would  attack  and  seek  to 
discredit  this  most  vital  process  of  our 
democracy.  Yet  your  Washington  Post,  the 
great  morning  dally  newspaper,  that  seeks  the 
exalted  position  of  being  the  leading  publi- 
cation at  our  National  Capital,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  mold  public  opinion  and  to  shape 
the  course  of  our  Government,  has  the  ef- 
frontery to  attack  the  Members  of  Congress 
In  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  func- 
tion to  speak  for  their  constituents  and 
distribute  the  record  of  their  deliberations 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

"In  observing  the  past  records  of  this 
newspaper,  domiciled  at  the  seat  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, enjoying  the  advantage  In  many 
cases  of  the  first  access  to  membership  of  the 
several  departments  of  Government,  includ- 
ing the  legislative  branches,  it  has  been  dis- 
concerting to  witness  its  presentation  of  the 
news  and  biased  editorial  policies  in  an  effort 
to  shape  tlie  policy  of  our  Government  and 
to  divert  th**  course  of  our  democracy. 

"The  Post  is  bold  indeed  in  the  conduct  of 
Its  campaign  to  influence  the  Congress,  that 
would  close  the  main  channel  for  the  di-ssem- 
Ination  of  information  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  our  Government  and  the  formulation 
of  its  policies.  In  considering  the  duties  of 
a  newspaper,  it  is  my  conception  that  the 
newspapers  owe  a  duty  to  their  subscribers 
to  tell  the  truth  and  that  they  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people  to  adhere  to 
the  facts  in  printing  news  concerning  the 
Government.  The  Post  evidently  seeks  to 
undermine  the  very  principles  on  which  its 
security  rests — the  freedom  of  the  piess." 


Ill-balanced  Tax  Burdens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McINTYRE 

OF  vvv  ■:.!:•,■  G 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OI-   HEPME.-ENTA  1 1  VEi 


Thur.^daj.  October  16.  1941 


Mr.   McINTYRE.     Mr.  Sptaker,  whc-n 
the  Federal   incum>i    ta.xpayt.:';   of   Wyo- 


ming and  other  State5  file  their  returns 
for  1941,  they  will  feel  the  weight  of  an 
extra  tax  burden  caused  by  the  further 
lowering  of  exemptions.  The  lowering  of 
these  exemptiorLs  will  raise  an  additional 
revenue  of  about  $303,000,000.  but  a  larger 
sum.  $329,000,000,  could  have  been  raised 
merely  by  adopting  the  proposal  to  re- 
quire joint  returns  of  husbands  and 
wives.  This  proposal  would  have  afTected 
less  than  5  percent  of  all  taxpayers  and 
only  families  whose  income  is  over  $4,000 
a  year.  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
House  voted  it  down. 

Exemptions  should  not  be  lowered  until 
other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  ex- 
hausted. For  my  part,  I  will  have  no 
share  in  the  effort  to  shift  the  tax  burden 
from  those  more  able  to  pay  onto  those 
less  able.  When  the  matter  comes  up 
again,  my  vote  will  be  for  those  who, 
because  of  family  needs,  ought  to  have  as 
much  exemption  as  possible. 


An   Experienced  Seaman  Writes   on   Ship 
Arming 


EXTEN.^IOX    OF  RFM.ARKS 

(  F 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR. 

CF  i-fnn^y:  ',  .•.Ni'i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot    KEPIiESENTATIVES 


Thursdci    Oct'.hvr  16.  1941 


LET-ITR    FllOM    CCN-'TITUEN'T 


Mr  SCOTT  M:  Sjx^aker,  Under 
leave  to  extt-nd  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
which  impressed  nie  very  much.  While 
these  expressions  are  his  own.  they  are 
based  upon  50  years  of  soaeoing  experi- 
ence and  for  that  reason  are  certainly 
entitled  to  the  .most  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Philadelphia.  October  12,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Scott:  In  regard  to  the  so- 
called  arming  of  our  merchant  ships  I  will 
make  my  story  short  because  I  believe  every- 
body in  Washington  is  too  busy  to  read  long 
letters.  First,  I  have  been  a  chief  officer  of 
steamships  for  50  years,  and  I  know  as  much 
about  steamships  as  the  average  person  who 
has  had  that  length  of  sea  experience,  so 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Of  course, 
our  ships  have  the  right  to  go  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  there  is  water  enough  to 
float  said  ship.  Anyone  who  has  been  at 
sea  for  50  years  knows  this  to  be  fact.  Well, 
then,  if  our — or  my — Government  is  only 
going  to  put  a  gun  forward  and  one  gun  aft, 
they  might  Just  as  well  not  put  any  gun 
aboard,  for  two  guns  are  less  than  nothing. 
You  might  as  well  shoot  codfish  baUs  instead 
of  the  real  ball  for  all  the  protection  it  would 
be  to  the  ship.  I  think  everyone  knows  we 
have  a  Navy  that  was  always  understood  tc 
convoy  our  ships,  so  why  send  our  ships  to 
meet  the  same  fate  as  the  British  merchant- 
men? Every  ship  that  came  in  to  New  York 
that  flew  the  British  flag  had  a  gun  forward 
and  aft,  and  what  good  did  it  do  for  saving 
the  crew  and  ship?  You  know  how  many 
ships  of  the  Briti.sh  merchant  marine  have 
been  sunk,  and  all  had  two  guns.  As  I  said 
before,  I  believe  our  ships  should  fo  wher- 


ever they  are  sent,  but  to  send  tl'.er.i  directly 
to  hot  war  zones  is  foolish,  for  two  guns  are 
not  enough  and  of  no  use  at  all.  Will,  here 
Is  one  who  will  not  take  a  trip  on  any  .ship 
with  only  two  guns.  I  have  been  there  be- 
fore, so  for  this  reason  I  am  against  sending 
crews  of  ships  to  an  almost  certain  watery 
grave  All  or  most  of  my  family  have  been 
seagoing  people,  and,  with  my  cwn  sea  experi- 
ence and  what  I  know  about  eh.ps.  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  sending  our  ships  unless  they  are 
In  a  convoy.  This  is  the  trutlj  of  the  matter, 
no  matter  if  no  one  else  sees  it  as  I  do. 
I  am  not  an  ls<;lationlst. 
Yours  truly. 

THOMA'-    )l     IIOWLN'. 
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Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Sp-'aker,  I  am  able 
to  offer  more  evidenct  of  official  protec- 
tion of  business  nioncpoly,  which  is 
Jeopardizing  our  defense  progr.-im.  I 
have  previously  inserted  in  the  Record 
two  articles  by  Mr.  I.  F  Stone,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  Yirk  Na- 
tion, dealing  with  the  subj-^ct  cf  Making 
Defense  Safe  for  hlrod..  My  interest  in 
these  excellent  articles  ciines  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  details 
in  regard  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  plants, 
which  are  furni.shed,  or  expect  to  be  fur- 
nished, power  from  the  Bonneville  proj- 
ect in  the  Pacific  North w(  .-t.  I  now  briug 
the  final  and  concluding  article  asking 
permission  that  my  remark.s  be  (xtended 
to  include  that  article,  which  appears  in 
the  Nation,  dated  Oc'ober  18 

Fortunately,  the  Trtmian  committee 
Will  continue  to  iFiVe.vtieate  the  contract 
between  the  Government  and  tlie  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  should  be  informed  on  this  par- 
ticular contract  because  it  is  a  key  to 
what  may  be  happ- n:na  tl:rcuehcut  the 
defense  program. 

One  of  the  supc-rnuim kiu-  Govern- 
ment press  releases,  just  lectued.  states 
that  the  Govei-nment  is  hot  on  the  trail 
of  the  cranberry  monopoly.  An  A  P. 
release  of  October  11.  stated  that  a  Fed- 
eral judge  had  found  the  tomato  growers 
of  Utah  a  menace  to  the  country  because 
of  price  fixing,  and  thoy  were  fir.r'd 
$9,000.  Is  Government  vigilanc^^  under 
the  antitrust  law  to  b-  h.nr.'.d  to  to- 
matoes and  cranberries?  What  a  trav- 
esty! A  press  release  the  same  day 
stated  that  a  Federal  judge  had  found 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amc  rica  gUiltles.s  of 
monopoly. 

The  long-drawn-out  and  elaborate 
suit  brought  by  the  Govf-rnment  end- 
ed in  denial  of  all  petitions  for  in- 
junctions against  any  or  all  of  the  de- 
fendants   named    m    the    Government's 
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antitrust  suit.  The  jud':re  praised  the 
chairman  of  Alcca.  Ths  praise  must 
have  b-ren  sweet  music  to  the  chairman 
as  he  was  reported  to  be  too  ill  to  apptar 
before  the  Trum.in  comm;t;ee.  Whether 
the  praise  and  confidenct-  of  the  Court 
will  heal  the  wounds  of  Alcoa's  president 
SO  that  he  m.av  appear  before  the  Truman 
committee  remams  to  be  seen.  So  far. 
the  Governm.  nt  of  the  United  Sta'es  ap- 
p.-^ars  to  ha\f  come  out  a  poor  second  in 
all  its  strucrs'es  with  Alcoa. 

I  freqtiently  remind  myself  that  juder-.s 
are  only  politically  minded  or  poliiically 
affihatTd  lavsv^^rs.  We  can  u^-ualiy  count 
on  I  hat  background.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  one  of  the  superstitions  which  , 
clogs  the  progress  of  our  democracy  is  not  i 
that  of  the  worship  of  the  erm.me.  It  is 
but  a  symbol,  and  perhaps  we  need  to 
venerate  a  f - w  symbols,  if  circumstances 
permit. 

There  is  one  governmental  agency 
which  ha.-  faced  the  facts  on  Alcoa.  I 
have  just  received  the  Senate  commttee 
print  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  the  Tem.porary  National 
Economic  Committee.  This  repoi't,  deal- 
ing seriouMy  with  the  concr-ntration 
of  economic  power  m  the  United  States 
has  a  heading  on  page  7.  "Markets  m 
which  one  or  two  firms  control  iiine- 
tenths  or  more  of  the  supply.''  At  the 
head  of  the  list  of  "dominant  f^rms"  to 
which  reference  is  made  is  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America.  I  desire  to  quote  briefly 
from  that  section; 

But  the  almost  complete  monopolization  of 
a  ma.'-kct  by  a  single  Ann  is  by  no  means  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Today  one  company  in 
each  field  controls  all.  or  nearly  ail,  of  the 
Nation's  supply  of  aluminum,  nickel,  molyb- 
denum. magnfs;um.  shoe  machinery,  gla-s- 
container  machinery,  and  scientific  precs  on 
glass,  provides  nearly  all  of  the  domestic  tele- 
phone service  and  all  of  the  transoceanic 
service,  and  operates  all  of  the  sleeping  and 
parlor  cars.  Other  concerns  stand  in  a  sim^i- 
lar  position  with  respect  to  important  seg- 
ment,'; of  the  markets  for  International  cable 
and  radio  ci  nimunication.  oil  pipe  II:. e,  and 
railway  freight  transportation  and  trans- 
cxreanic  avia-icn  There  are,  in  addition, 
numerous  public-utility  corporations  and  in- 
numerable small-town  enterprises  which  en- 
Joy  complete  monofjoJies  m  the  local  m.arkct-s 
which   they   serve. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  safely  and  satis- 
factorily with  a  defense  program  for  our 
own  country  and  if  we  are  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  those  other  nations  struggling 
with  our  common  enemy,  this  Congress 
must  face  the  fac's  in  regard  to  strategic 
materials  and  must  take  som.e  action  to 
bring  under  the  control  of  our  laws  and 
our  Government  the  great  monopoly 
Which  now  defies  both — the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  The  Nation  of  October  13.  1941] 

MAiUN'G    DETENSE    SaFE    FOR    ALCOA 

(By  I    F   Stone) 

ui 

W.\SHiNGTON,  October  8 — When  G  R  Gib- 
bons, Si^nior  vice  president  of  the  Aliiir.ir.uni 
Co,  of  America,  was  before  the  Truman  com- 
mittee la.st  M.iy,  he  was  asked  about  the 
famous  pre.->3  release  m  which  Stettinius  iiad 
assured  the  country  we  had  ample  alumiiiKm. 
At  the  time  the  Stettinius  statement  was  is- 
sued, Alcoa  was  already  unable  to  fill  or- 
ders     promptly.     "Reading      that      release," 


Hugh  Fulton,  counsel  of  the  committee,  asked 
G.bbons,  "in  the  light  of  what  you  have  tes- 
tified as  to  the  facts  which  the  Aluminum  Co. 
th.^n  kr.ew.  if  u  saw  that  release,  it  knew 
th:t'  rc'.fa'^e  was  not  ccrrect.  did  It  not?" 
C^ibb^ms  v.Ti=  evp.sive.  arrogant,  and  smus,  "I 
inic.^.r  have  seen  thp  release,"  he  replied,  ■'and 
thcugl.t  It  w.is  qu.te  correct  because  I  might 
havo  th'  ughT  the  wnr  ucukl  be  over  in  3 
months,  m  v.  hich  c.i.^e  there  would  be  more 
than  enough  aluminum  tor  civilian  needs." 
He  went  on  to  ask  a  rhetorical  question  which 
rcvraLs  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Alcoa  in  ap- 
proaching the  prcbl'^m  of  defrr.se  "Suppose. " 
Gibbons  asked.  "Er.eliuri  wa-^  immediately 
conqu-rcd.  as  it  locked  very  m.urh  as  thouah 
it  would  be  at  times,  and  the  war  should 
suddenly  subside,  where  would  we  land?" 
The  "we"  is  not  you  and  I.  who  w^.uld  "land" 
in  a  situa'iun  where  aluminum  would  be 
cheap-r  a:xl  ir.tr'-  plentiful  than,  ever  before, 
bu'  the  .■X'uminum  Co,  of  America, 

It   may  be   that   Alcoa  feels  the  same  way 
today       it  may  be  that  its  officials  have  )zppn 
talking   the   s.-me  kind  of   "realistic"   dt-f.'at- 
isni  to  Je~,^e  Jones      I  was  told  In  a  resp>on- 
siblf  ou.'.r^er  ti'ia^  Je,-^^  J  r.es  believes  there 
may  s.  on  be  a  "negotiated  peace,"  a  euphem- 
ism for  a  Nazi  victory       \Vhe:her  the  story  Is 
true   or   not,   Jones   has  certainly   played   his 
part   in  holding  up  our  alumir.um  program. 
Congressman  W.mtkr  M    Pierce,  of  Oregon, 
one  of  the  few  Members  of  the  House  with 
the  courage  to  criticize  the  R    F   C.  head,  re- 
cently   translated,  the    delay    into    terms    of 
plaies.     "To  date,"  he  said  on  September  23. 
"137  days,  or  37'^  p  rcent  of  a  year's  produc- 
tion, have  been  washed  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
tnc*   Alcoa'.-  monopchstic   position.     On  235,- 
OCO    kilowatt.-:,    this    is    ecjuivalent    to    50,000 
tons  of  aluminum.     One  lieht  fighter  takes  5 
tons   of    aluminum    and    a    bcmiier   30    tons. 
This  delay  is  the  equivalent   cf   10,000  fight- 
ers  or   1,665    bombers"     The   clatter   of    pots 
and    pans    has    helped    to    distract    attention 
from  the  dilatory  procedure  ol   the  R    F,  C. 
and  the  C    P    NI      Tne  pcts-and-pans  cam- 
pi:icn  brou^l.t  in  11,500.000  pounds  of  alumi- 
num, the  eciual  of  about   1  weeks  production 
when  and  if  th-^  promised  600  000  000 -pound 
expansion  pr'~gram  gcis  undrr  way, 

Th."  war  m  which  millions  are  bleeding  on 
the  Russian  plain  and  milMone  m.orp  wait 
renewed  ivssault  m  the  British  Isle  is  not 
the  war  which  concerns  .Mcca  Alcoa  Is 
concerned  with  "where  do  we  land?"  Abrcad 
It  has  bten  forced  to  give  hostages  to  Hitler 
in  the  '■liane  of  its  inves-ments  in  Norway, 
Germany,  the  Low  Countries.  France.  Spain. 
Italv.  and  the  Balkans,  If  Hitler  wins,  Alcoa 
nuist  do  bu-mtss  with  the  conqueror.  It  is 
su^ject  to  his  reprisals.  At  home  Alcoa  must 
n\?.'.^e  sure  that  if  we  win  the  war  Alcca  does 
not  lose  its  control  of  alumiiium.  The  war 
which  Is  of  primary  concern  to  the  interna- 
tional M' lien  altiminum  empire  Is  the  war 
to  maintain  its  possessions  abroad  and  Its 
power  over  the  precious  light  metal  at  home. 
In  the  prcsecution  of  this  war  Alcca  has  had 
the  cc.cperation  of  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  O  P  M.. 
and  of  the  War  Department.  The  War  De- 
prrtment  last  year  sent  a  delegation  to  Sec- 
retary Ickes  to  ask  him  not  to  grant  Bonne- 
ville power  to  Rf'ynolds  Metals,  Alcoa's  com- 
petitcr  W  .'\v-rill  Harriman  accompanied 
th?  deleeaticn,  anO  War  Department  engi- 
neers have  croperated  with  Alcoa  engineers 
in  picking  ♦ihe  sites  it  preferred  in  the  North- 
west The  American  people  may  som.e  day 
pav  a  terrible  price  for  a  state  of  affairs  in 
which  Mie  defense  of  their  country  is. subor- 
dinated to  the  df'fense  of  Alcoa 

With  competing  plants  about  to  be  fi- 
na'ioed  by  the  Government,  how  does  Alcca 
Intend  to  maintain  its  control  over  alumi- 
num' The  first  answer  is  that  it  Intends 
to  delay  the  construction  of  these  plants  as 
long  as  it  can  The  second,  as  I  showed  in 
my  previous  articles,  is  that  Alma  intends  to 
operate  new  Government  plan's  as  a  yard- 
stick in  tijverse.     Costa  will  be  so  paddtd  as 


to  keep  the  price  of  aluminum  high,  nnd 
allow  a  wide  margin  of  profit  on  Alcoa's  low- 
cost  plants  The  third  answer  is  that  Alcoa 
Intends  to  make  alumina  its  second  line  of 
defense.  -Bauxite  Is  first  made  Into  alumina, 
then  aluwiina  into  aluminum.  Two  pounds 
of  alumina  is  required  for  every  pound  of 
aluminum,  and  Alcoa,  with  the  aid  of  the 
O.  P.  M  and  Jesse  Jones,  will  fight  to  pre- 
vent any  other  company  from  making  the 
alumina  needed  for  the  new  600.000.000- 
pound  expansion  program.  The  contract  be- 
tween Jeese  Jones  and  Alcoa  calls  for  a  400,- 
000,000-pcund  alumina  plant,  enough  for 
200,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum.  The  con- 
tract provides  that  aluinina  made  in  this 
new  Govf-rnment -owned  alumina  plant  can- 
not be  scild  to  the  new  Government-owned 
alumlnutn  plants  except  at  a  price  satis- 
factory to  Alcoa,  and  no  surplus  alumina 
can  be  sold  to  anyone  else  except  on  Alcoa's 
terms.  The  O.  P.  M.  has  recommended  the 
construction  of  another  600.000,000  pounds 
of  alumlha  capacity  to  Jones,  and  the  same 
provision  will  almost  certainly  be  in  the  new 
contract  unless  protest  is  strong.  Control 
of  alumina  would  enable  Alcoa  to  control  Its 
new  competitors   In  aluminum. 

Alcoa  it  fighting  not  only  to  control  alumina 
but  to  maintain  its  near-monopoly  In  bauxite 
by  hampering  the  development  of  methods 
to  extract  alumina  from  our  huge  alunlte  de- 
posits in  the  Northwest  and  from  low  grrde 
alumina*bearing  clays  in  the'South.  In  this 
it  has  t|ie  cooperation  of  the  O  P  M  and 
the  R.  f.  C  ,  and  I  intend  to  go  into  this 
aspect  of  the  aluminum  problem  on  anotlier 
occasion^  Alcoa  is  also  trying  to  get  the  Job 
of  buildirig  any  aluminum  plants  to  be  oper- 
ated by  competitors  and  to  pick  the  sites  for 
these  plents.  One  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  botti  the  methods  of  construction  and 
the  choice  of  the  site  may  be  affected  by 
Alcoa's  own  interests.  Some  of  Its  potential 
competitors  seem  to  think  so.  too.  and  while 
the  O  P;  M.  claims  that  It  does  not  care  who 
construdts  the  new  aluminum  plants,  there 
was  a  plgnificant  note  of  annoyance  in 
Bunker'i  testimony  on  the  Olln  Corporation. 
Tlie  Oli^  CXirporation  ts  supposed  to  be  one 
of  Alcoafs  competitors  under  the  600.000  000- 
pound  expansion  program.  Bunker  is  the 
$60.000-»-year  Lehman  Corporation  executive 
dollar-a*yearlng  for  the  O.  P  M  on  aluminum 
and  ma|neslum. 

"So  f«r,  I  think  the  Olin  Corporation  will 
have   to.  make  up  Its  mind  whom  they  want 
to  design  that  plant."  Bunker  told   the  Tru- 
man cottimlttee     "We  came  to  an  agreement 
in  the  npiddle  of  June  that  they  wanted  the 
Aluminum  Co.  to  design  and  construct  that 
plant.     Since    that    time,    about   the    first   of 
August,  they  secured   the  services  of  a  Nor- 
wegian named  SJoell.  and  they  now  (eel  they 
would  rtther  have  him  design  it  "    If  the  Olin 
Corporation   wants   the   Norwegian   engineer 
to  do  tje  Job.  why  did  Bunker  say  It  would 
have  to!  "make  up  Its  mind  "?     Did  he  mean 
"make  tip  its  mind"  to   let  Alcoa  build    the 
plant?     Did  the  Ohn  Corporation  pick  Alcoa 
originally,  or  did  the  O.  P.  M.  suggest  that  it 
had  better  let  Alcoa  do  the  construction — or 
else?     "That  the  agreement  was  not  entirely 
voluntary  was  indicated  by  a  later  passage  in 
Bunkerfe  testimony      "I  told   them    (Olin)." 
he  sald|^"I  had  made  this  arrangement  with 
the  AliJmlnum   Co  ,   that   if  they    wished   It 
they  cciild  avail  themselves  of  their  services 
on   a   np-fee   basis,  for  design,   construction, 
and    training    of    their    employees.     •      •     • 
They  wtre  delighted  '     The  design  and  ccn- 
structldn  of  the  Olin  plant  Is  especially  im- 
portant to  Alcoa  because  It  will  use  alunite 
In  the  jmaking  of  aluminum.     Another  pas- 
sage   li^    the    testimony    Indicates    that    the 
Olln  Corporation  was  not  always  as  "delight- 
ed '  as  Mr  Bunker  Imagined  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  it  by  Alcoa.. 

"You  get  the  picture.  Mr  Bunker,  as  the 
ccmmUJtee.  I  believe,  saw  It,"  Senator  Mead 
said.  "fThls  site  (for  the  Glln  plant),  near 
the  wa^er,  was  picked  out  a£  a  very  economl- 
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cal  site,  h.avlns;  Jn  mind  shipping  facilities 
and  so  forth  •  •  •  and  It  was  agreed  It 
was  an  ideal  site.  •  •  •  Mr.  Chadwick 
(an  O  P  M  emplovee)  came  cut  with  an 
Aluminum  Co,  engineer  as  his  adviser,  and 
they  didn't  get  out  of  the  car.  they  Just  drove 
by,  vetoed  the  site,  and  then  Mr,  Chadwick 
agreed  it  would  go  over  on  higher  land  where 
It  would  be  expensive  to  operate,  and  where 
probably  after  the  emergency  was  over  it 
couldn't  stand  the  competition  with  other 
competitive  companies,"  Mr,  Bunker's 
answer  wae  cold.  "I  natiiraUy  don't  knew." 
he  said,  "whether  Mr.  Chadwick  got  in  cr 
cut  of  a  car  at  any  point  because  I  -wasn't 
there." 

Alcoa  wants  to  make  sure  that  the  Govern- 
ment-owned plants  It  operates  will  not  be 
able  to  undercut  Its  own  plants  by  obtaining 
cheaper  power,  Alcoa  has  a  plant  at  Van- 
couver where  power  costs  it  $17  50  a  year  per 
kllowat  of  capacity.  If  its  new  Bonneville 
plant  were  established  at  Cascade  Locks,  it 
would  get  power  at  8}4  50  per  Installed  kilo- 
watt. Despite  the  most  strenuous  objectltns 
from  Secretary  Ickes,  Jesse  Jcnes  a  few  days 
ago  agreed  to  allow  Alcoa  to  establish  r  new 
plant  at  Trcutdale,  Greg.  25  miles  away, 
where  power  wlU  cost  it  $17  50  per  kilowatt. 
Either  Bonneville  or  the  RFC.  will  have  to 
spend  an  extra  $1.. 500,000  to  82,000.000  for  new 
transmission  lines  and  other  facilities  to  get 
the  pcwer  to  Troutdale.  These  lines  will 
use  up  more  preciotis  copper,  of  which  there 
is  a  shortage,  and  their  construction  will  con- 
sume more  time,  of  which  there  Is  a  greater 
shortage.  Bonneville  estimates  that  It  could 
supply  power  to  a  plant  at  Cascade  Locks  in 
6  to  9  months,  but  that  It  may  take  15  months 
to  supply  pcwer  to  Troutdale.  Power  will 
cost  $300,000  a  year  more  at  Troutdale  than 
It  woiUd  at  Cascade  Locks.  Alcoa  comes  first, 
defense  second. 

I  believe  the  story  of  the  contract  between 
Alcoa  and  Jesse  Jonee  shows  that  defense  is 
jeopardized  and  the  security  cf  cur  country 
endangered  so  long  as  the  Houston  banker 
holds  the  purse  strings  of  plant  expansion. 
The  President  will  some  day  bitterly  regret 
the  power  he  has  given  Jcnes  over  the  de- 
fense program.  Secretary  Ickes'  statement  to 
the  Truman  committee  Is  a  dreadful  prophecy 
we  dare  not  ignore.  "When  the  story  of  this 
war  comes  to  be  written. '  he  said,  "it  may 
have  to  be  written  that  it  was  lost  because 
of  the  recalcitrance  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.    It  Is  Just  as  serious  as  that." 


Minority  Report  by  Members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the  So- 
called  Ship  .Arming  Bill 


iX'TFN".-:ON    OF   REMARKS 


'    HON.  KARL  E.  WUNDT 

or   SOtrlH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FFPRESENTAXrVTS 


Thursday,  Octrhcr  16,  1941 


Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  the 
unprecedented  gag  rule  and  censorship 
which  was  applied  to  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  epochal  measure  to  repeal  a 
vital  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  I  have 
asked  and  secure(i  permission  of  the 
House  to  include  in  the  Record  the  mi- 
nority report  signed  by  six  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee  and 
a  letter  which  several  members  of  our 
committee  sent  to  the  chairman  of  this 
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committee,  the  centleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bloom!  the  Sunday  before 
these  highly  abbreviated  hearings  opened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "gag"  rule  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  the  disturbing  fact 
that  2  days,  and  2  days  only,  were  allowed 
the  committee  in  which  to  hear  testimony 
and  examine  witnesses  on  both  side^  of 
this  question.  The  censorship  exercised  bv 
the  same  administration  strategists  and 
power  wielders  who  insisted  that  only  1 
day  be  devoted  to  hearing  authorities  and 
witnesses  in  opposition  to  this  bill  was 
both  complete  and  biased.  The  prepared 
publicity  hand-outs  of  administration 
witnesses  were  either  read  in  public  hear- 
ings cr  released  to  the  press,  after  which 
the  press  and  the  country  were  excluded 
from  the  committee  rcwra  and  commit- 
tee members  bound  to  secrecy  during  the 
entire  cross-examination  of  all  witnesses 
in  support  of  this  proposal  to  arm  our 
merchant  ships.  Thus  neither  the  press, 
the  people  of  America  for  whom  our  Gov- 
ernment exists,  nor  over  400  other  Mem- 
bers cf  Congress  have  access  to  most  of 
the  vital  information  bearing  upon  the 
proposal  upon  which  you  scon  must  vote. 
Members  will  vote  on  this  measure  in 
the  twilight  zone  of  almost  complete 
darkness  of  information  developed  by 
cross-examination  of  administration  wit- 
nesses which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
dangers  and  the  destinations  of  this  bill. 
You  are  being  asked,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  gamble  the  lives  of  your  con- 
stituents and  millions  cf  the  youn:  men 
of  America  in  a  game  in  which  mcst  cf 
the  important  cards  have  been  dealt  to 
ycu  face  down.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  zealous 
for  the  integrity  and  importance  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  will 
vote  to  either  recommit  this  bill  or  to 
defeat  it  so  that  they  may  protect  their 
constituents  by  insisting  on  a  frank  and 
full  record  of  the  facts  before  being  asked 
to  risk  the  future  cf  this  Republic  by 
placing  a  stamp  of  approval  on  this  dan- 
gerous measure  and  this  dictatorial 
method.  To  do  less  is  to  slip  backward 
a  long  way  down  the  trail  to  totalitarian 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  the  country  and  the 
Congress  were  entitled  to  this  brief  and 
unchallenged  record  of  what  has  occurred 
as  a  background  for  the  self-explanatory 
letter  sent  by  four  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  letter  follows: 

Joint  Letter  to  the  Chairman,  Committee 
ON  Foreign  Affairs,  Signed  by  Hon  Rob- 
ert B.  Chiperfifld,  Hon.  John  M  Vorys, 
Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  and  Hon.  Bartel  J. 

JONKMAN 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  12.  1941. 
Hon.  Sol  Bloom. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Bloom:  The  unprecedented  gag 
rule  railroaded  through  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Friday  evening  limited  hearings 
on  the  ship-arming  bill  to  2  days,  giving 
Monday  to  four  witnesses  from  the  adminis- 
tration's official  family  and  Tuesday  to 
everybody  else  in  the  United  States  who 
should  be  heard  on  this  Important  measure, 
with  Tuesday  s  program  "to  be  arranged  by 
the  opposition  if  df^slred." 


u  i.ive  been  unable  to  get  In  touch  w.ili 
other  minority  members,  but  those  of  us  who 
were  able  to  get  together  ever  the  week  end 
tried  hard  to  devise  some  way  of  arrunging  a 
fair  hearing  for  the  many  witnessi-s  who 
should  be  heard  and  who  wibh  to  be  heard, 
but  under  this  strait-Jacketing  procedu.-e  we 
have  found  it  impossible.  Your  plan  includes 
three  drastic  limitations  on  fair  and  Intelli- 
gent consideration  of  this  bill: 

1  A  limitation  of  time  which  makes  it  im- 
possible for  many  witnessae,  especially  those 
outside  of  Washington,  to  appear  at  these 
hearings. 

2  A  limitation  of  free  discussion  which 
precludes  either  consideration  of  the  Preyl- 
dents  message  or  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which 
is  being  amended. 

3.  A  limitation  on  public  questioning  of 
public  officials  thus  censoring  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

This  triple  threat  to  free  speech,  free  press, 
and  free  discussion  in  the  name  of  freedom 
cf  the  seas  has  worked  perfectly  to  accom- 
plish your  objective.  We  are  unable  to  pro- 
pose any  method  cf  giving  a  fair  hearing 
under  these  limitations  to  all  those  who 
should  be  heard  We  therefore  leave  with 
ycu  and  those  who  "plaivned  It  that  way" 
the  responsibility  of  selecting  what  witnes,«ea 
should  be  Invited  and  hoard,  the  order  of 
their  appearance,  and  the  length  of  time  ac- 
corded each  witness. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert   V,   Chiperfield. 
John  M    Vorts 
Karl  E   MvNriT 
Bartel  J    Jcnkman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  avail  myself  of  per- 
mission granted  me  by  the  Hcuse  to  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  the  minority 
report  made  to  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress by  six  members  of  the  Hou.se  For- 
eign AfTairs  Committee,  All  that  we  a.-^k 
is  that  each  of  you  read  it  carefully,  dis- 
passionately, without  prejudice  or  par- 
tisanship. It  is  our  conviction  it  propr.^.os 
a  better  and  a  speedier  piogram  of  aid  to 
Britain  than  tho  pending  resolution  and 
that  it  avoids  the  peril  of  taking  this 
country  a  single  step  closer  to  the  war. 
It  is  also  our  conviction  that  thl.^  report 
points  out  certain  clear-cut  fallacies  in 
the  contention  of  the  majority  that  the 
proposed  resolution  is  either  effective, 
necessary,  or  wi.se. 

Minority    Report    of    Hoube    Commtttie    on 
Foreign  Affaihs 

We  believe  this  ship-arming  resolution 
should  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  adequate  public  hearings. 
The  committee,  dominated  by  administration 
strategy,  publicized  the  prepared  statements 
of  the  five  administration  witnesses  and  ^up- 
pre.ssed  by  secret  session  their  answers  to  all 
questions.  While  we  believe  that  this  ques- 
tioning developed  facts  \\hich  the  Congress 
and  the  people  should  know  and  could  be 
told  without  Injury  to  our  national  defense, 
our  lips  are  sealed  on  this  vital  information. 
The  House  should  have  the  benefit  of  this 
testimony  from  open  hearings  We  are  not 
permitted  to  reveal  any  of  the  fact.*:  whrh 
were  stated  in  confidence,  but  the  hii-^ned 
2-day  hearlnes  have  convinced  us  that  — 

First  The  arming  of  our  merchantman  wi!l 
not  furnish  effective  protection  to  the  cr*  ws. 

Second  The  proposal  Is  part  of  an  admin- 
istration plan  to  destroy  our  neutrality  laws 
and  to  put  us   Into  war  by  subterfuce 

arming  merchant  men    is    I.VErrEcTTVE 

Experience  In  this  wur  and  'lie  '.,i'*  has 
shown  that  arming  nieicl.ai.'  sl.ips  is  an 
Ineffective  way  to  protect,  the  ■■.:r-<^  cf  the 
crews  and  often  docs  mort  harm  Thn:.  ^?o  .d. 
As  shown  by  Admiral  Stark  s  letter  to  M: 
Mundt,  no  submarines  were  sunk  in  the  last 
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uar  by  American  armed  merchnnt  ships  On 
the  other  hand.  35  American  armed  merchant 
ships  were  sunk  We  have  found  no  record 
of  the  sinking  of  a  pubmarine  by  an  armed 
merchant  ship  in  the  pre.-ent  war 

Two  Amencan-flae  merchant  ships  have 
been  sunk  to  date,  dunn^j  t:.f  present  war: 
The  Robin  Moor,  sunk  by  gunfire  from  a  sub- 
marine in  the  South  Atl.jr.nc  and  the  Steel 
Seafarer,  sunk  in  the  Red  Sea  by  aircraft. 
No  American  lives  were  lost,  although  the 
ehockine.  inhuman  treatment  of  the  crew  of 
the  Robm  yfoor  justifies  our  stron-,'  dcnuncia- 
tl-n  Brth  .'-hips  were  carrying  contraband 
of  war 

Ftiur  sliips  which  our  country  placed  under 
th''  Panamanian  flag  to  evade  our  neutrality  i 
law  iiave  been  sunk.  Newspaper  accounts  i 
show  that  apparently  tlie^e  ships  were  armed. 
From  these  f.i.ts.  it  would  appear  that  the 
American  t\Rs,  is  of  greater  protection  on  an 
unarmed  ship  than  arm.<  on  a  Panamanian 
ship.  The  amotmt  of  lea=e-lci^.d  materials 
undelivered  because  of  sinkings  is  tnftmg 
ccm.!3ared  to  the  amount  undeUvered  because 
Of  delay  in  our  own  Indu.-trial  effort 

War  adds  four  threads  to  merchantmen — 
mines,  raiders,  submarines,  and  aircraft. 

Arnitne  merchantmen  will  not  protect  the m 
aeam.st  mines 

Arming  merchantmen  will  net  prevent  sub- 
marine attacks,  but  will  tend  to  cause  such 
attacks  to  be  made  by  torpedoes  rather  than 
gunfre  and  will  make  It  almost  certain  such 
attacks  will  be  m.ade  without  warning. 

Arming  merchantmen  will  afford  no  pro- 
tection asamst  raiders  of  the  type  of  the 
Graf  Spee  or  the   Schamho-^t 

Arming  mercliantmen  might  tend  to  keep 
airplanes  h'gher.  and  interfere  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  bombing  But  if  the  com.bat 
areas  provided  in  the  Neutrality  Act.  as  the 
President  first  declared  them,  were  being 
enforced  to  keep  our  ships  cut  of  danger 
zones,  our  vessels  would  not  come  wlth'.n 
range  of  hostile  aircraft. 

Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  on  June  28,  1917, 
sent  frcm  L-ndon  to  the  Navy  Department  a 
report  saying: 

"Guns  are  no  defense  against  torpedo  at- 
tack without  warning.  In  this  area  alone 
during  the  last  6  weeks  30  armed  ships  were 
sunk  by  torpedoes  without  a  submarine  being 
seen  " 

MaJ.  Gecrs^e  Fielding  Eliot  said  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  September  26.  1941: 

"In  fact,  the  principal  result  of  arming 
merchant  ships  was  to  compel  the  submarines 
to  attack  with'^ut  warning.  •  •  •  But 
It  is  just  as  truT^  now  as  it  was  In  1917  that, 
again=t  subm.erged  attack  without  warning, 
guns  are  no  defense  •  •  •  The  merchant- 
man's inherent  weakness  is  still  lack  of  speed 
and  of  protection,  and  the  only  real  defense 
mti-^t  be  an  offensive  defense  by  warships  and 
naval  aircraft  designed  and  operated  for 
fight  ng  purposes  alone." 

Arthur  Krock  In  the  New  York  Times  stated 
October  2.  1941: 

"In  cold  fact  the  British  officers  (naval 
cCioers  now  in  Iceland)  don't  think  that  arm- 
ing merchantmen,  in  itself.  Is  much  pro- 
tection.' 

We  are  told  that  the  most  important  reason 
for  arming  merchantmen  is  that  It  helps  the 
morale  of  the  crew  and  has  a  good  psycho- 
logical effect,  even  when  the  practical  pro- 
tection is  questionable.  This  idea  of  making 
sailors  feel  safer  when  they  are  not  is  net 
im.pressive. 

HOW     ABOtrr     ARMS? 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Navy  could 
now  be  able  to  furnish  arms  and  gun  crews 
for  merchantmen  in  view  of  recent  state- 
ments to  the  contrary.  The  New  York 
Times,  September  18,  1941,  quoted  Secretary 
Knox  as  saying  with  reference  to  Arming 
merchantmen : 

"One  thing  that  affects  this  situation  is 
the  lack  of  guns  with  which  to  arm  them." 


Col  Frederick  Palmer  stated  In  the  Wash- 
ington  Star.  October   13,   1941: 

•  It  seems  utterl.-  essential  that  the  Navy 
should  not  part  with  trained  gun  crews  for 
merchant  ships  or  with  the  latest  type  of 
antiaircraft  guns  to  untrained  crews  of  mer- 
chant ships  •  •  •.  Our  Navy  ha.s  no 
trained  gunners  to  spare  *  •  '.  Tliis  is 
not  alone  owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  of 
our  Navy.  In  addition  to  guarding  the  lai.e 
to  Iceland  and  the  long  stretch  of  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  huge  area  of 
responsibility  extends  into  the  Pacific 
distr.nces  " 

Tliese    guns   scattered    on    merchant    ships 
where  they  would  net  be  effective  protection 
cou'.d  be  used  to  better  advantage  on  combat 
ships  or  if  given  to  those  fiehting  aggressors. 
■■fool's  cold" 
The  proposal  i.-;  not  or.lv  'hat  the  Govern- 
ment pav   for  armmg   thes"  ships  in  peace- 
time,  but  'hat  the  Navy  shall  furnish  gun 
crews      Our      merchant-marine      ships      are 
owned    and  operated   privately.     The  beamen 
sign  up  as  volunteers,  usually  for  each  voy- 
a-.'e      They  can  decide  whet'nc:   they  wish  to 
go   on   a   danger:  us   voyage      The   ship,    the 
cargo,  ar.d  the  lives  of  the  -earren  are  covered 
by  insurance.     The  naval   personnel  have  no 
such  choice,  or  benefits      The  profits  of  such 
Government-protected     voyages      would,     of 
course,  go  to  the  private  owners. 

President  WiL^on  ordered  our  nierchant 
ships  armed  on  March  14.  19'.7  On  March 
19.  1917.  Secretary  Lansir.g  wrote  to  President 
Wilson : 

"It  will  not  be  many  days,  if  past  experi- 
ence indicates  the  future,  before  an  engage- 
ment \vill  take  pla-e  between  one  of  our 
guarded  steamships  and  .i  submarine. 
Whether  that  event  will  cau.~e  Germany  to 
declare  war  or  will  cause  us  to  rec0£:r.i7e  a 
state  of  war  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  U'-t  think 
that  we  can  successfully  m.ain'am  the  ficnon 
that   peace  exists  " 

On  April  6  the  United  S'ates  dec'.ared  a 
srate  of  war  to  exist  Is  this  .idm.inistration 
planning  to  have  history  repeat   it.^elf? 

INTERN.MION.'iL   L.WW 

We  appreciate  that  little  remains  of  inter- 
national law.  and  that  each  nation  seems  to 
insist  upon  its  observance  only  by  some  other 
nation.  We  feel,  neverthekss.  that  our  coun- 
try, in  a  lawless  world,  should  uphold  rather 
than  help  destroy  international  law,  which 
rests,  not  upon  force,  but  upon  Justice  and 
experience 

Under  mterr.ational  law  an  armed  mer- 
chantman is  a  war-hip.  sub  ect  to  attack 
without  warning 

"It  is  believed,  therefore,  flat  the  equip- 
ment of  a  belligerent  merchant  marine  for 
hos'ile  service,  even  though  designed  to  be 
defensive  rather  than  offensive,  serves,  on 
principle,  to  deprive  the  armec.  vessels  of  the 
right  to  Claim  immunity  from  attack  without 
warning."  (Hyde:  Internatior  al  Law.  vol.  2. 
p    471  I 

Submarines  have  not  changed  the  princi- 
ples of  international   law  but   have  changed 
their  application.     Tlae  practical  objection  to 
arming  merchant  vessels  m  tlie  face  of  stib- 
marine  warfare,  under  international  law.  was 
j    recognized  by  Secretary  Lansing  in   1916: 
!        "If   a  submarine   is   required   to   s''op   and 
i    search    a   merchant    vessel    on    the   high    seas 
■     and,  in  case  it  is  found  that  she  is  of  enemy 
;    character  and  that  conditions  necessitate  her 
j    destruction,   to  -emove   to   a   place  of  safety 
I    all  persons  on  board,  it  wouki  not  seem  Just 
or  reasonable  that  the  submarine  should  be 
I    compelled,    while    complying    with    these    re- 
quirements, to  expose  itself  tc  almost  certain 
destruction  by  the  guns  on  board   the   mer- 
chant vessel."     (Hyde.  International  Law.  vol. 
[    2.  p.  467.) 

If  this  law  passes,  every  one  of  our  mer- 
chantmen will  be  subject  to  attack  wi'h-^ut 
warning,  as  a  warship,  under  international 
law.     We  are  told  that  whatever  forbearance 


the  submarines  of  Germany  have  exercised  Is 
merely  to  serve  her  selfish  purposes  Having 
our  ships  unmolested,  or  at  least  warned  be- 
fore attack,  also  serves  our  selfish  purposes, 
particularly  when  arming  them  gives  them 
warship  status  without  warship  power 

Arming  our  ships  will  do  more  harm  than 
good 

THE    NEXT    STEP 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President  and 
three  Cabinet  officers  have  requested  recon- 
sideration of  the  whole  Neutrality  Act  and 
specifically  urged  repeal  of  section  2,  which 
bars  our  ships  from  belligerent  ports,  we  have 
before  us  oriily  the  repeal  of  section  6,  and  are 
supposed  to  consider  it  as  if  we  all  did 
not  understand  the  next  move,  which  was 
well  described  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  October  11,  1941,  as  followsi 

"The  method  and  reasons  for  this  legis- 
lative strategy  are  these:  If  the  House,  as  is 
exp>ected,  passes  speedily  and  overwhelmingly 
the  resoluflion  authorizing  arming  of  the 
merchant  ttiarine  and  Indicates  tlie  defec- 
tions from  the  Isolationist  bloc  which  are 
anticipated',  the  administration  may  feel  suf- 
ficiently encouraged  to  allow  an  amendment 
to  be  addei  to  the  resolution  in  the  Senate 
carrying  ret-ision  still  further,  and  thus  im- 
mediately giving  effect  to  the  other  part  of 
the  President's  message." 

As  surely  as  night  follows  day.  an  over- 
whelming ^ote  for  arming  ships  will  be 
followed  by  a  proposal  striking  down  the 
remainder   of   our   neutrality  or   peace   laws 

THE   iJEUTRALrTY    ACT    HAS    WORKED 

Secretary  Knox,  in  his  public  statement 
before  our  committee,  said,  ■with  reference  to 
the  Neutrality  Act: 

"There  were  two  compelling  reasons  in  the 
minds  of  tihose  who  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  this  act;:  First,  those  who  voted  for  the 
act  did  not  want  to  have  the  United  States 
Involved  i*  incidents  which  might  lead  to 
war:  and,  :  second,  they  did  not  want  the 
United  Staites  involved  in  war  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  private  individuals  who  were 
keen  to  m»ke  profits  out  of  trading  with  the 
belligerent^.  In  this  particular  and  in  this 
sense,  it  may  be  said  with  Justification  that 
the  act  bus  been  successful  •  •  •  the 
United  States  has  not  gone  to  war  over  inci- 
dents, and  it  has  not  been  dragged  nearer  to 
war  by  any  act  of  private  interests  or  private 
individuals." 

He  said  the  act  only  worked  until  the  spring 
of  1940.  We  submit  that  it  Is  still  working 
exactly  as  be  described,  and  has  helped  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  Is  this  why  he  asks  for  repeal? 
President  Roosevelt  said  In  his  "neutrality" 
message  iij  September  1939: 

"I  bellei^e  that  American  vessels  should,  as 
far  as  postible,  be  restricted  from  entering 
danger  zones.  •  •  •  This  means  lesa  like- 
lihood of  Incidents  and  controversies  which 
tend  to  draw  us  into  conflict,  as  they  did  in 
the  World  War." 

The  President  In  his  most  recent  message, 
I'rging  final  destruction  of  this  peace  law, 
said  that  neutrality  seemed  reasonable  in 
1939  and  "so  did  the  Maginct  line." 

However,  on  October  24,  1940,  less  than  a 
year  ago,  after  the  Maginot  line  had  been 
turned,  during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and 
while  Russia's  millions  of  soldiers  were  poten- 
tial allies  of  Hitler,  our  President  reaffirmed 
his  1939  fiositlon  by  saying: 

"By  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935.  and  by  other 
steps,  we  tnade  it  possible  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  traveling  on  vessels  belong- 
ing to  countries  at  war  Was  that  right? 
We  made  It  clear  that  American  Investors 
who  put  their  money  Into  enterprises  In 
foreign  nations  could  not  call  on  American 
warships  cr  soldiers  to  ball  out  their  invest- 
ments    'Was  that  right? 

"We  made  It  clear  that  ships  flying  the 
American  fiag  could  not  carry  munitions  fo  a 
belligerent,  and  that  they  must  stay  out  of 
war  zones.     Was  that  right?" 
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That  was  right.  Mr  President.  We  still 
feel  that   it  is  right 

Up  to  n'  w  the  steijs  toward  war  have  been 
artfully  spaced.  This  time  the  steps  are 
coming  faster  The  next  steps  are  now  ex- 
plained In  advance:  but  once  more  we  are 
given  only  one  step  to  consider  as  if  it  were 
the  only  one. 

We  hope  this  piecemeal  procedure,  so  con- 
temptuous of  the  courage  and  intelligence 
of  this  Hnuse,  Is  repudiated  Every  Mem- 
ber should  vote  his  protest:  those  who  are 
opposed  to  further  involvement  should  vote 
against  this  for  wliat  it  portends:  those  who 
believe  we  shculd  consider  authorizing  a 
naval  war  should  vote  to  recommit,  as  a 
protest  against  this  fractional,  furtive  way 
of  presenting  a  serious  issue. 

AN    AMERICAN    POLICY    OF   ACTION 

We  are  all  agreed  in  our  opposition  to 
Hiilerism.  The  American  policy  enacted 
Into  law  by  Congress  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
is  one  of  aid  short  of  war  to  those  fighting 
aggression. 

We  support  this  policy  It  is  not  an  issue 
here.  We  urge  immediate  action  to  imple- 
ment It.  In  conformity  with  our  established 
American  policy.  The  President  could  im- 
mediately take  the  f.ctit  n  he  is  authorized 
to  pursue  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  svbse- 
quent  Ifgislaticn,  to  make  available  to  Brit- 
ain, under  British  registry,  all  such  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  us  are  available  for  car- 
rying supplies  to  Britain  and  her  allies. 
This  profxisal  would  provide  more  and  better 
aid  for  Britain  than  the  proposed  arming 
of  Amerlcpn  merchantmen:  has  several  out- 
standing advantages  over  the  proposal  to 
arm  our  merchant  ships 

1.  It  would  eliminate  any  reason  for  what 
Secretary  Knox  calls  the  'palpable  subter- 
fuge" of  registering  our  ships  under  the  flag 
of  Panama 

2.  It  would  enable  us  to  provide  Britain 
with  merchant  ships— armed  or  unarmed  as 
Britain  elect* — which  can  be  sailed  through 
belligerent  zones,  directly  into  British  har- 
bors, whereas  repeal  of  section  6  simply  arms 
our  ships  for  use  in  so-called  defensn-e 
waters 

3.  It  would  provide  Britain  fully  as  mucn 
shipping  space  as  any  other  program:  it 
would  do  It  new  without  another  day's  de- 
lay; and  It  would  permit  the  British  to  use 
these  facilities  where  they  can  be  most 
effective. 

4  It  would  be  action  taken  in  conformity 
with  American  policy  as  enacted  by  Congress 
Without  increasing  the  risk  of  "Incidents  '  or 
carrying  us  a  single  step  closer  to  war.  It 
Win  save  American  lives. 

5.  It  would  be  literally  "lend-leasing"  these 
ships  With  provisions  for  our  continuing 
ownership  and  their  return  to  us  on  demand. 

This  plan  will  not  be  merely  a  headline 
help  proposal.  If  It  is  a  bridge  cf  ships  that 
is  wanted,  our  recommendation  will  provide 
It.  now.  • 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  time  is 
of  the  essence.  Our  straightforward  sugges- 
tion takes  time  by  the  forelock  and  extends 
Immediate  aid  to  those  fighting  aggression. 
It  is  not  a  policy  of  isolation.  It  Is  not  a 
policy  of  Intervention.  It  Is  a  policy  that 
conforms  with  the  American  position  which 
has    lately   been    established. 

We  call  up<ni  the  President  to  act  now  in 
transferring  available  American  merchant 
vessels  to  British  registry  as  a  forthright  and 
legal  step  to  provide  effective  assistance  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  at  least  four  compelling  reasons 
why  Members  cf  the  House  should  cppose 
this  legislation  and  vote  for  Its  recommittal: 

1.  To  avoid  taking  another  step  toward 
war 

2  To  pretest  agaln.^t  a  piecemeal  emascula- 
tion Of  the  Neutrality  Act. 


3  To  avoid  a  futile,  slow,  and  dangerous 
device  for  aid  to  Britain  when  that  objective 
can  be  accomplished  by  forthright  and  legal 
action  of  the  President  in  making  available 
our  merchant  vessels  to  Britain. 

4.  To  protect  them-elves  against  being 
forced  to  vcte  m  the  dark  fcUcwlng  but  2  days 
of  hearings,  the  most  vital  parts  of  which 
were  secret 

The  situation  confronting  us  Is  this: 

(a)  If  the  bill  is  recommitted  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  after  Members  have 
had  access  to  a  full  record  of  the  facts  in- 
volved 

(b)  If  the  bill  passes  now  it  may  be  loaded 
up  with  prearranged  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  returned  to  the  House  for  final  action 
with  no  opportunity  for  committee  hearings, 
for  amendments,  or  for  adequate  debate. 

These  are  serious  times  and  this  very  short 
resolution  has  tremendous  implications  in  a 
world  aflame.  We  who  believe  that  America 
can  best  serve  the  world  by  staying  out  of 
the  war.  urge  every  Member  to  consider  tills 
calmly,  thoughtfully,  an^^ourageously.  with- 
out hysteria,  indifference,  or  partisanship. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
George  Holdejj  Tinkham  (Massachusetts). 

ROEFRT  B    CHIPFRFItLD  (Illinois), 
John  M.  Vorys  (Ohio). 
Kakl  E.  Mu.vdt  (South  Dakota), 
B^RTE'  J   JoNKMAN  (Michigan), 
Frances  P.  Eoltgn  (Ohio). 
Tlie  CAPrroL,  October  15.  1941. 
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ADDRESS  OF   HON    JOHN  JACOB   ROGERS. 
DECEASED.  DELK'ERED  MARCH  1,  1917 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Spt-aker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  delivered  by  my  late 
husband.  John  Jacob  Rogers,  in  the  House 
on  March  1.  1917,  upon  a  similar  resolu- 
tion to  the  one  before  us  today: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  1, 
1917] 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  before  us  today  Is 
not  a  war  measure  It  is  a  peace  measure, 
and  the  German  Government  will  be  as- 
tounded when  It  learns  of  the  mildness  of  the 
measure  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  passing  today  It  is  a  peace  measure, 
I  repeat.  Notice  the  language  of  the  bill  it- 
self. The  first  clause  gives  the  President 
power  to  provide  merchantmen  with  defen- 
sive armament  against  unlawful  attack  This 
armament  may  be  used  only  when  the  ve;>sel 
is  attacked,  and  even  then  only  when  the 
attack  Is  uiilawfu! 

Mr  McCr-\ck:n  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rogers  I  have  only  5  minutes  and 
I  cannot  yield.  Again,  at  the  top  cf  page  2. 
we  find  that  our  lives  and  property  shall  be 
protected  only  in  the  event  of  an  "unlawful 
attack  while  in  their  lawful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits on  the  high  seas  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  readily  understand 
how  many  men  may  feel  that  this  resolution 
does  not  go  far  enough.  1  can  by  no  means 
understand  hew  any  man  in  this  House  or 


in  the  country  cnn  think  th.nt  the  res.^Iutlcn 
goes  too  far.  We  are  for  the  first  time  In 
Congress  asserti:  g  that  our  citizens  and  cur 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  to  be  protected 
ac-ftlnst  unlawful  attack  [Applnuse  |  Is 
there  any  svtreestlon  cf  the  wurhke  In  that 
BFsertlcn?  This  country  In  Its  history  h-^s 
fared  pretty  well  when  it  has  held  it?  hrnd 
erect  and  squared  Us  shoulders  back  Ihe 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  refeired  to 
the  Incident  cf  1798  We  then  had  only  four 
or  five  millions  of  people  in  this  country, 
and  yet  we  faced,  without  fear,  but  without 
bravado.  Napoleon,  wh-^  wnc  Just  coming  upon 
the  scene  as  a  world  factor;  although  we  did 
net  declare  war,  although  we  did  not  even 
formally  sever  diplomatic  relations,  we  pro- 
tected our  commerce  and  our  riEhts  and  our 
lives  against  the  aggressions  of  France 

The  history  of  oUr  unpleasantness  w;:h 
Prance  during  the  years  1798  to  18C0  Is  one  of 
the  proudest  chapters — and  strangely  enough 
one  of  the  least -known  chapters — of  our  na- 
tional life.  The  little  country  resolutely 
armed  Its  merchantmen  and  freely  furnlshr-d 
them  convoys,  so  that  cor  commerce  upon 
the  high  seas  might  continue  without  the 
Intolerable  Interference  with  which  France 
was  threatening  it.  We  built  a  new  Navy  for 
the  purpose  The  frigates  United  States, 
Constellation,  and  Constitution  all  date  from 
this  period,  and  did  yeoman  serv'ice.  although, 
cf  covfTse.  their  renown  end  that  of  their 
ccmmandcrs  and  crews  date  primarily  from 
the  War  of  1812  But  in  the  period  xrith 
which  I  am  now  df-alirp.  and  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  war  was  never  declared,  we  enpaged 
In  84  hostile  encounters  upoTi  the  high  seas 
with  vessels  of  th?  powerful  Navy  of  Prance. 
In  cnly  1  of  the  84  encounters— and  that  the 
firsts- were  the  arms  of  the  United  States  un- 
successful Eighty-three  naval  victories  out 
Of  84  encounters — this  is  the  proud  record 
of  the  small  but  dauntless  Republic  There 
was  no  tboucht  of  conqueft.  no  yearning  for 
the  fray  The  men  of  that  day  krrw  the 
hatefulness  end  the  horror  of  war:  yet  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  firm  and  patri- 
otic course  of  teflon  which  the  situation  de- 
manded. • 

Repeatedly  In  our  iifru;  r^!  life  have  we 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  v.ays.  One  pnth 
spemed  easy  of  travel,  the  other  toilscme  and 
difficult  And  yet,  when  the  country  faced 
the  issue  squarely  It  has  hever  hesitated 

In  1812  the  easier  w:  y  was  to  avcid  a  con- 
flict with  EnirlsndMM^Inny  men — esperlp.Ilv  in 
New  Ehigland--«|P[rk  ft'  m  conf!:cT  y.  t 
Contrress  went  brave'v  on  and  succeed i  <i  In 
recalnlng  for  our  commerce  its  rightful  free- 
dom of  the  seas 

In  1839  occurred  an  Incident  which  'hrfat- 
ened  another  break  with  England  Tlie 
question  of  the  boundary  between  the  State 
of  Maine  and  Canada  was  a  most  vexmlous 
and  difficult  cne.  Yet  under  the  guidance 
of  President  Van  Buren  Congress  pa.ssed  a 
law  setting  forth  in  no  uncertain  terms  what 
Great  Britain  mleht  expect  If  she  ventured  a 
step  too  far  Tlie  gent;<n-::  from  Ne->\  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Parker]  ha^  a;r>  aciy  called  ihe 
attention  of  the  House  to  ahls  statute,  mid  it 
will  be  found  In  the  Rbcord  of  yesterday. 
It  authorizes  the  President  to  "resist  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  en- 
force, by  arms,  her  claim  •  (v  ;  ...jve  Juris- 
diction over  that  part  cf  t;  •  >■  ••  .  :  Ma;;  e 
which  is  in  dispute  botweet.  tl  >  V:.:X'  c.  >  ■  ••  s 
and  Great  Britain;  and  5c!  *!.a-  ;  :::  -.  t. 
employ  the  Navy  and  miliTars  :g:  >  >-  -  ;  :he 
United  States  and  such  portion  of  the  mili'ia 
as  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  call  into 
service  "  This  act  cf  Congress  was  approved 
on  March  3.  1839  The  Twenty-fifih  Conpre.ss 
adjourned  by  constitutional  limitation  that 
same  day  and  the  next  Ccnprcss  djd  not  con- 
vene until  December  2.  It  is.  I  think,  worthy 
of  note  how  enormously  broad  was  the  power 
bestowed  upon  the  President  by  this  ft.-itiitp. 
And  theie  is  &  singular  parallel  with  the  pres- 
ent situanon  in  that  then,  as  new.  Coi.grc«i 
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was  abcut  to  adjourn  without  day  Tlien. 
as  MOW,  the  argument  was  urtied  that  the  law 
put  far  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
President .  Yet  CongreFS  unhesitutmely  gave 
the  tremendcu.-lv  broad  power  conttmplaied 
In  the  act.  Shuuld  we.  under  the  circum- 
8tanccs,  be  reluctant  to  g.vp  t)>-  Pre?ident 
tcdav  the  limited  powers  which  are  provided 
In  this  bill?  As  we  all  ki-.cw.  no  Ftate  of  war 
followed  the  pas.-a^-e  of  the  statute.  En-land 
paw  that  we  nie.tnt  busine^^  and  the  whole 
ccntrovtrsy  was  amicably  settled  by  the  Web- 
5tcr-Ashbu:ton  treaty  of  1842 

I  sha:i  i:ot  att^'Dipt  to  recite  other  similar 
ca.ses  wliich  micht  be  referred  to  m  this  con- 
nection. Perhaps  the  most  recent  is  that 
arising  from  the  Venezuela  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  m  1895.  Again,  by  the  display 
of  stalwart  and  courageous  statesmansnip, 
the  United  State.?  was  able,  without  conflict, 
to  carry  a  point  which  it  regarded  as  funda- 
mental. 

The  supine  course  is  not  the  sale  course. 
Self-respecting     vigor,     among     nations     as 
among  individuals,  discourages  aggression  by 
others.      The    present   bill    is   a   bill    of  self- 
respect — a  bill  for  the  decent  regard  of  our 
own  rights  and  duties  in  the  world,  nothing 
more.     A  month  has  elapsed  since  Germany 
removed  all  restrictions  from  submarine  war- 
fare.    In   my   Judgment,   this  bill   comes   a 
month  too  late.     It  has  been  an  intolerable 
spectacle  to  see  our  vessels,  our  citizens,  and 
our  malls  confined  In  the  ports  of  the  Unit?d 
States    without    that    measure    of    govern- 
mental  protection    to   which    they   are   un- 
questionably entitled.     I  cannot  agree  with 
the  President,  as  he  stated  in  his  address  to 
the  House  last  Monday,  that  no  overt  act  on 
the  part  of  Germany  has,  in  the  meantime, 
occurred.     The    month   of  February,   which 
ended  yesterday,  has  been  marked  by  a  series 
of  deliberately  unlawful  assaults  upon  Amer- 
ican rights  by  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment.     American    lives    have    been    taken. 
American  vessels  have  been  sunk,  American 
cargoes  have  been  destroyed,  and  American 
commerce  has  been  paralyzed.     Is  there  no 
ovart   act   here?     The   arming   for   defensive 
purposes  of   our   merchantmen   4    weeks   aco 
would  have  avoided  the  worst  of  the  harm 
which  Germany  has  Inflicted  upon  us.    I  have 
been  unable   to  understand   why  so  long   a 
period    has   been    allowed    to   elapse   without 
action. 

But  I  rejoice  that  the  time  has  now  come, 
even  though  late,  when  we  are  to  assert  and 
maintain  our  position  as  a  self-respecting 
nation.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  man  of 
patriotism  can.  for  a  moment,  shrink  from  a 
cordial  approval  of  this  bill;  how.  Indeed, 
he  can  fail  to  understand  that,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset.  It  is  in  every  true  sense,  as  our 
history  Itself  teaches  us,  a  peace  measure  and 
not  a  war  measure.  I  heartily  approve  the 
prompt  passage  of  the  bill  and  only  hope  that 
It  may  receive  the  tmanimous  vote  of  the 
membership  of  this  House. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave 
txtended  me  by  the  House.  I  take  this 


opportunity  of  calHngr  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  and  the  Con^rress  a  chal- 
lencins  and  rnoai-''ht-provokinc  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Argus-Leader,  publi>hed 
in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  This  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Ch-ristopherson, 
whose  editorials,  I  have  observed,  have 
frequently  been  clipped  out  by  other 
Members  and  Ins-^rted  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record  as  they  have  come  acruss 
th  'm  in  the  House  reading  room: 
[Fiom  the  Sioux  F.i'.ls  (S  Dak  i  Daily  Areue- 
Leader] 

LET'S    F.'CE    THE    I.SSfE 

President  Roosevelt's  obvious  intention  is 
to  whittle  away  at  the  Neutral: ty  Act. 

Hi>  recommendations  yeste-day  were  an 
opening  wedge.  Apparently  convinced  that 
the  temper  of  the  country  was  such  that  It 
was  not  practical  to  ask  for  outright  repeal, 
he  suggested  only  a  revis.on. 

But  the  people  should  not  be  fccled  in  this 
insance,  as  they  have  been  focied  in  the 
past. 

When  the  lease-lend  bill  vv-as  being  dis- 
cussed, we  were  told  by  admini=tration  spokes- 
men that  its  purpose  was  not  to  destroy  our 
neutrality.  In  hearings,  it  was  clearly  ex- 
plained that  the  adminl.-tration  did  net  con- 
template the  delivery  of  the  goods 

••Convoys,"  the  President  saic.  ••mean  shoot- 
ing and  shooting  means  war." 

Other  emissaries  expressed  disappointment 
over  the  mere  a.ssumptlon  th.it  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  was  involved  in  the  lease-lend 
bill's  provisions 

The  lease-lend  bill,  th^y  to:d  us  was  only 
a  prevision  to  aid  our  friends  that  was  well 
within  the  limitations  of  the  accepted  Inter- 
pretation of  Internaticnal  law 

After  it  had  been  approved.  1-cwever,  various 
spokesmen  said  that  we  had  cr listed  ourselves 
in  the  war  along  with  Great  Britain.  They 
contended  then  that  we  were  definitely  a 
cobelUgerent. 

Now  comes  the  President  with  a  suggestion 
that  we  whittle  away  at  the  Neutrality  Act. 

••The  revisions  which  I  suggest."  he  told 
Congress,  "do  not  call  fcr  a  declaration  of 
war  any  more  than  the  Lend-Lease  Act  called 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  Tp.is  is  a  matter 
of  essent    1  defense  of  American  rights" 

Explaining  his  position,  he  set  forth  that 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  was  passed  at  a 
time  "when  the  true  magnitude  of  the  Nazi 
attempt  to  dominate  the  world  was  visualized 
by  few   persons  " 

But  the  Nazi  objective,  whatever  it  might 
be.  was  quite  as  clear  in  October  1940  as  it  is 
today.  'We  knew  then  what  we  know  now 
We  had  had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate 
Hitler's  strength.  The  Maginot  line  had 
crumbled.  France  had  been  conquered. 
Russia  was  an  ally  of  Germany  England 
was  being  subjected  to  the  most  terrific  bom- 
bardment of  the  war 

But  it  was  on  October  28.  1340.  less  than  a 
year  ago,  that  President  Rocsevelt  said  in  a 
speech  in  New  York  Cityi 

"In  1935  in  the  face  of  :2row:ng  dangers 
throughout  thj  world,  your  Government  un- 
dertook to  eltmanate  the  hazards  which  in 
the  past  had  led  to  war  We  made  it  clear 
that  ships  flying  the  Americ  m  flag  c>>uid  not 
carry  munitions  to  a  beilieercnt,  and  that 
they  must  stay  out  of  war  z-jnes." 

Now  President  Roosevelt  suggests  that  our 
merchant  ships  be  armed  and  that  they  be 
permitted  under  cur  law  to  enter  belligerent 
pons 

This  proposal  might  as  v.-oU  be  appraised 
for  what  it  is.  Fundamentally,  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war 

To  attempt  to  pretend  that  it  is  otherwise 
Is  to  deceive  the  people. 

So  the  changes  that  are  to  be  considered 
should  be  weighed  In  this  light 

Our  administration  already  has  tciken  sev- 
eral steps  that  have  placed  us  almost  In  the 


war.      Some   objective   students  ol   the   ques- 
tion maintadn  that  we  are  In  the  war. 

Whether  they  are  right  or  cot,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  traveled  a  long  way  from 
the  program  of  neutrality  outlined  In  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  Some  of  this  has  been 
done  under  congressional  direction.  Much  of 
it.  If  not  all  of  It,  however,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Indirection. 

The  time  has  come.  It  seems,  to  cease  the 
employment  of  subterfuges.  Let  us  face  the 
facts  and  (Seal  with  the  realities. 

If  it  Is  to  be  war.  let  it  be  so  candidly  and 
honestly. 

If  Congress  declares  war,  there  will  be  no 
further  dispute  concerning  the  unity  of  the 
American  people.  And  if  Congress  Is  un- 
willing to  declare  war.  then  neither  the  ad- 
minlstratiori  nor  Congress  should  take  steps 
that  are  th^  equivalent  of  war. 

An  analysis  will  reveal  that  the  changes 
outlined  by  the  President  are  such  that  they 
would  readily  provoke  incidents. 

He  suggeets  that  our  merchantmen  should 
be  armed  and  they  should  carry  supplies  di- 
rect to  belligerent  ports. 

It  is  too  much  to  assume  that  Germany 
will  accept  such  activities  as  these  of  a  non- 
belligerent. And  she  will  be  whoUy  Justified 
in  attacking  these  ships. 

President  Roosevelt  continues  to  prattle 
about  freedom  of  the  seas — an  issue  that  is 
as  false  as  it  is  deceptive.  There  is  no  free- 
dom of  ttte  seas  when  nations  are  at  war, 
and  no  one  can  expect  it. 

What  woruld  England  do,  for  example,  if  we 
attempted  to  ship  supplies  to  Hamburg? 
Would  she  politely  step  aside  and  say  that 
under  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
that  such  shipments  were  our  privilege?  In 
fact,  the  principle  behind  the  sea  blockade 
now  maintained  by  England,  as  well  as  that 
which  she  established  during  the  World  War, 
is  contrary  to  the  Idea  that  the  seas  must  be 
free   for  all  commerce. 

If  we  are  to  declare  war  on  this  basis,  we 
should  enter  the  lists  against  England  as  well 
as  Germany. 

Our  main  hope,  however,  is  that  the  sub- 
ject be  approached  in  Congress  with  the 
candor  thfvt  has  been  absent  too  often  in 
previous  discussions  of  the  subject  of  our  In- 
ternational policy.  For  once  at  least,  let  us 
tear  away  the  mask  of  camouflage  and  hypoc- 
risy and  then  study  the  issues  as  they 
actually  ale. 
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Cancer  Control   Society  Active 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

Of     Dr-I.^'AAKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tftursday.  October  16,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  JOURNAL-EVERY 
EVENING.   WILMINGTON.    DEL. 


Mr.  THAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  ih 
the  Recohd,  I  include  the  foUowine  article 
from  Journal-Every  Evening.  Wilming- 
ton. Del.,  of  October  15,  1941: 

(Prom  five  Wilmington  (E>el  )    Journal-Every 
Bvening  of  October  15.  1941) 

c.^NcrR  ro>fnioL  society  active — educational 

PF.OGRAMS      ARE      OPENED      IN      CITY      SCHOOLS; 
LITERATtTKE  NOW   AVAIt.ABLE 

The  women's  field  army  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  is  reoumlng 
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its  educational  progrsm  in  the  schools.  Mrs 
Youne.  executive  secreii.ry.  says  that  one  of 
the  best  hcpes  of  cbtcking  cancer  lies  in  edu- 
catlnK  youne  peopl«  U)  the  i.Tiportant  fact 
that  cancer  can  usually  be  cured  if  treated  m 
time.  The  society  feels  that  the  first  step 
towHrd  progress  in  the  liight  acamst  car.ctr  :^ 
the  removal  of  fear,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  by  education. 

Last  April  the  field  army  secured  a  mo- 
tion picture  entitled  "Choose  to  Live."  It 
was  shown  frequently  during  their  enhst- 
mtnt  campaign.  The  actors  in  the  human 
interest  plot  are  professionals,  but  the  in- 
structive background  showing  laboratory 
test?  and  research  work  are  taken  right  on  the 
scene  Some  of  the  doctors  who  saw  the 
film  when  it  w.-'s  shown  before  the  Now  Ca.-tle 
Medical  Society  recognized  former  professors 
and  fellow  students  in  the  laboratory  tcenes 
Choose  to  Live  was  shown  to  400  hygiene 
students  at  the  Alexis  I  du  Pont  School  to- 
day. Next  Tuesday  it  w.ll  be  shown  at  the 
William  Pen II  Schc-ol,  and  the  following 
morning  at  the  P.  S.  du  Pont  High  School. 

Mrs  Yluup  pointed  out  that  cancer  edu- 
cation propams  are  not  confined  to  the 
schools.  The  society  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
speakers  or  films  for  any  club  or  group  de- 
elring  information  on  this  important  subject 
at  no  cost  Many  of  the  leading  physicians 
in  the  State  have  taken  part  on  these  pro- 
grams. Anyone  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  thi.s  service,  or  dtsinnK  authoritative  lit- 
erature on  cancer  is  requested  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  society's  local  headquarters, 
Delaware  Academy  jf  Medicine.  The  tele- 
phone is  2-2413. 


Defense  Financing 

EXT  EN  d  I  ON   CI-    REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  '.:f.g;n:.^ 
IN    I'hE  HO""hE  Ob   KEPKE.SENTATIVE3 


Fi  iday.  Cct^^h,  r  17.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    .\    V,  I  LI  lb  ROBERTSON, 
t'i-    VIRGINIA 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Vu-ginia.  Mr. 
Speak'  r,  un  i-r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REf  i>KD  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addr-'.vs  dfl;v.i-d  by  Hon.  A. 
Willis  R  br>rt.son.  'jf  Vir.-.nia.  before  the 
Virginia  Manufacturers'  A.sscciation.  Ro- 
anoke. Va.,  October  17,  1941: 

At  the  cutset,  may  I  commtnd  those  in 
charge  of  this  dinner  meeting  fc-  Inviting 
the  ladies  to  be  present.  They  add  grace  and 
charm  to  any  meeting,  and  our  ancestor*  were 
realistic  as  well  as  chivalrous  when  they 
selected  the  r.gure  of  a  woman  to  adorn  the 
dome  of  cur  Natlonnl  Capitol  symbolic  of 
who  the  real  lawgi\ers  were  That  being  a 
rather  stern  age,  they  placed  on  the  head  of 
that  sj-mbollc  lady  a  hat  shaped  along  the 
lines  of  a  Roman  helmet,  but  made  some 
concessions  to  frminmity  by  sticking  a  hand- 
ful of  eagle  feathers  in  the  top  cf  it 

The  invf^aticn  to  address  this  splendid 
^oup  of  Virginia  business  leaders  was  ap- 
preciated, to  ff.y  nothing  of  tne  pleasure  it 
always  gives  me  to  visit  the  heme  t.wn  of 
my  very  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Judec  WooDRt'M  On  mere  than  one  occasion 
I  have  SRld  that  If  all  the  manufacturers 
were  like  the  Virginia  manufacturers,  and  all 
employees  like  Virginia  emplcyres,  many  cf 


the  problems  that  have  arisen  to  plague  us 
in  recent  years  would  never  have  existed 
Virginia  has  no  big  corporations  encieavoring 
to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stoclt,  end  no 
little  ones  endeavoring  to  pay  dividends 
through  the  employment  of  sweatshop  labor 
In  Virginia  Tlieie  it  a  minimum  of  absentee 
landlordism  and  a  maximum  of  personal  con- 
tact and  perscnal  sympathy  between  employer 
and  employe^  cut  of  which  in  this  emer- 
gency has  grown  a  spirit  of  cooperation  un- 
surpatsfd  in  the  country. 

Many  of  the  hardships  man  has  endured 
arc  broupht  upon  himself,  and  that  is  espe- 
cially true  of  war  and  the  depressions  which 
usually  follow  the  mass  destruction  ol  m.en 
and  things  For  many  years  there  has  hung 
on  the  right  wall  of  the  rotunda  of  cur  Na- 
tional Capitol,  as  you  enter  from  tht  House 
side,  a  beautiful  mural  depicting  De  Soto's 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  was 
buried  Bancroft,  speaking  of  that  discovery, 
said,  'He  traveled  across  half  a  continent  in 
search  of  gold,  and  all  he  found  was  hr-  burial 
place."  'While  the  profit  motive  is  the  main- 
spring of  human  action  and  private  enter- 
prise the  foundation  of  a  democratic  way  of 
life,  it  has  been  difficult  for  men  and  nations 
to  put  into  actual  practice  a  funlamental 
principle  of  the  English  common  law,  founded, 
of  course,  upon  the  ethical  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  that  a  man  must  so  use  'lis  own  as  not 
to  injiue  another. 

While  I  subscribe  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine that  tliere  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our 
enos.  implicit  in  that  doctrine  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  fn^  will  and  the  obligation  upon 
every  man  to  properly  use  the  talents, 
whether  they  be  1  or  10.  that  are  his. 
On  his  seventieth  birthday  CcrdeU  Hull  said 
the  major  thing  he  had  learned  from  40  years 
Of  public  life  was  that  personal  freedoifi  im- 
poses a  t-erriflc  responsibility  upon  those  who 
enjoy  it 

Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  of  modern  times, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  our  Nation  made  in  1917 
and  1918  a  great  and  united  effort  to  pro- 
mole  the  demccrat.c  way  of  life  both  here 
and  abroad.  Bu..,  with  the  exception  nf 
Wocdrcw  Wilson  tliose  framing  the  peace  that 
ended  that  great  conflict  put  opportunities 
for  the  search  cf  gold  above  the  principles  of 
an  endtiring  peace,  and,  consequently,  an- 
other world  war  started  In  September  1039. 
which  has  already  been  more  destructive  than 
the  las'  and  the  end  of  which  is  by  no  means 
in  Sight  It  is  that  war  tliat  has  necessitated 
a  defense  prcgram  for  us  and  the  concurrent 
necessity  cf  financing  it 

Future  hittcrians.  after  describing  the 
search -Of -gold  policy  which  actuated  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  including  cur  own.  follow- 
ing the  Versailles  Treaty,  will  then  record  the 
many  popular  misccnceptions  »liich  preceded 
the  new  world  war  and  have  marked  Its 
various  phases  The  first  dangerous  error  was 
that  everybody  remembered  how  teinble  the 
last  war  was  and,  thereXore.  assumed  Hitler 
was  Just  bluffing  Then  we  had  the  miscon- 
ception of  what  autumnal  rains  would  do  to 
the  German  a-mies  in  Poland,  the  phony  war 
period  while  Germany  was  gatlieriug  strength 
to  move  through  the  Lew  Countries  and  over- 
whelm France,  the  invincibility  of  the  so- 
caMed  best-ln-the-world  French  Army,  the  in- 
ability of  England  to  survive  after  Dunkerque. 
the  unwillingness  of  Hitler  to  fl-ht  on  his 
eastern  front  while  still  engaged  on  the  west- 
ern, the  inability  of  the  Russians  to  trade 
fclcv.s  with  the  Germans,  and  last  but  not 
lca«t.  the  dangerous  fallacy  so  widespread  in 
this  country  that  Congiess  could  vote  for  a 
defense  prcgram  and  the  deed  was  done. 

But  there  are  s  me  in  the  South  who  re- 
member the  South  Carolina  fire-eater  who 
proudly  proclaimed  in  the  spring  of  1861,  "We 
can  beat  the  Yankees  with  cornstalks."  The 
same  scuthorn  leader,  later  running  for  public 
office,  after  the  South  had  been  overwhelmed, 
not    because    it    lacked    bravery    cr    military 


genius,  wrs  reminded  of  his  prevloiis  beast, 
to  Which  the  cclonei  replied,  'My  lii-nu.'.,  I 
did  make  that  statement,  but  the  u.iiuutd 
Yankees  wouldn't  fight  us  with  cornst.ilks" 
Althcugh  the  Congres;.  hat  provided  the  ^rtat- 
est  war  che.st  that  thi.-  cr  any  oiht-r  nation 
has  ever  had,  and  everyone  realizes  wt*  ate 
expected  to  do  In  2  year>  what  it  tock  tin  bi  st 
in  Germany  to  do  in  7.  there  are  maiiv  busi- 
ness leaders  who  are  as  loath  to  snv  p  i  ri-bye 
to  business  as  usual  as  Julie;  vi.i,-.  tv  ttar 
herself  from  liie  sweet  embr.ut-s  of  K^mtc 
The  envioui,  streak-  that  luce  the  Sc-vtring 
clouds  are  not  the  huibingois  of  a  jocund 
day,  standing  tiptoe  up.  n  ihe  miMv  mcun- 
tamtops.  They  are  the  riflictioi;-  ii,  m  ihe 
conflagration  that  ragee  ui  Euicpt.  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  which,  unless  checked,  will 
eventually  spread  to  the  Weoiern  Hem.sphere. 
Tliere  are  many  who  d.sccuii-Ltd  ti.e  leport 
cf  Rauschning  m  his  Voice  ol  Df-truc!ion 
of  H. tier's  plans  for  world  ccnqvu  !-t  But 
there  are  few  tcxiay,  ouuide  cf  a  blaici  aid 
prejudiced  group  of  isolationists,  whc  quet- 
ticn  what  Douglas  Miller  says  abcu'  i-ur 
chances  of  trading  with  Hitler,  or  whai  Wil- 
liam L.  Shirer  says  in  his  Berlin  Di.iry  of 
Germany's  trade  plans  to  expert  soldiers  and 
import  the  plunder  of  scldiers.  We  in  the 
South  who  have  felt  the  iron  heel  if  war 
appreciate  the  dangers  that  confront  us.  bUd. 
regardless  or  our  view^s  concerning  his  do- 
mestic policies,  approve  and  support  the  for- 
eign policies  of  President  Rootevelt.  Yet  we 
knew  we  do  net  have  a  united  country  a.>.  we 
had  in  1917,  and  can  understand  w!a  the 
mountain  boy,  in  the  recent  Louisiana  ma- 
neuvers, said  to  his  sergeant,  "If  we  g;t  into 
war.  do  you  reckon  the  Yankees  will  ht  p  us^" 
Figures  on  the  cost  of  financing  a  drfc;i.-e 
program  in  a  period  of  rapidlv  advancing 
prices  arc  meaningless  Wc  have  seen  prices 
advance  fun  her  In  the  flrst  2  years  ol  this 
war  than  they  did  in  the  first  2  years  cf  the 
first  World  War,  when  they  did  not  step 
Climbing  until  they  hart  rehclied  ht.  anvance 
of  146  percent,  and  there  are  m  re  Jactors 
now  than  then  tliat  C':uld  prcrtuce  an  un- 
controlled Inflatun 

Wp  have  in  cash  and  o.rn.ai.d  depcsitv  $46- 
OOi  OCOOOO  !,enln.vt  e  .ehteen  and  a  half  in 
1918  We  started  mtc  this  pi  rmd  with  a 
national  debt  in  excess  of  $40  000  000  fK)0  as 
against  a  nominal  debt  in  1917  and  w<  have 
appropriated  for  defense  in  )  vein  far  more 
than  the  tttal  con  of  Wcrld  War  No  1. 
These  m.or.e-rry  f.,ru  rs  have  net  as  vj-t  been 
perceptibly  leit  m  the  price  advances  already 
fxy^i  r.er.ced 

We  entdc  1  this  war  period  with  the  high- 
est per  hou-  labor  wage  In  the  hi-Try  of 
the  Nation  Between  July  1940  •.rrl  June  "l94i 
hourlv  wape*  rose  apprf  jomnt' !y  If  percent, 
weekly  earnings  apprc  ximatfiy'  26  prrcent] 
and  m  90  nianufactunre  irdi:«.trifs  due  to 
fuller  employment,  wace  pd;,  ment=  duri!;g 
the  first  year  of  the  defense  prcprum  rof-e 
55  percent  although  in  the  sum.m»r  of  ig^l 
the  averaee  workweek  m  this  cr.untry  was 
only  41.3  hours  e.nce  the  cost  cf  labor 
represents  from  30  t.>  ac-  percent  varyii  g 
with  the  industry,  of  the  cc-t  of  the  niRnti- 
factured  article,  it  nece.'isarily  follcw-  thst 
there  can  be  no  control  of  price-  if  waeeg 
continue  to  rise  without  let  or  hindrance. 
We  urgently  need  to  step  up  thf  worlrweek 
from  41  hours  to  48  hours,  but  that  ::.,,  Ivis 
overtime  payment  at  the  rate  •  •'.  50  percent 
cf  the  base  wage,  whlrh  m  June  1941  in 
defense  industries  avrraned  73  6  en--  p»  r 
hour,  and  la  the  bitun. incus  c^nl  fields  II 
per  hour  for  a  35-hour  week  B  it  no  one 
highly  plac'd  in  the  ad::.in:'tr..tir:.  v.ith 
the  except l(  n  of  Governor  Eecie'.  na-^  even 
suggested  tliat  a  bill  tc  control  prices  ■-hruld 
incJude  any  ccnticl  of  wafc-s 

There  will  be  a  sharp  clash  over  fixinc:  any 
ceiling  upon  the  pr.tes  cf  farn  pr  ducts, 
although  Edward  ONeal.  of  the  Farm  Bur  au 
Federation,  has  indicait-d  a  w::iin(2;;..-v  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  tli.  piiid.ir.^  bill. 
which  are  110  percent  of  j^ani).    Pimiy,  b» 
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ycu  knew.  Is  the  re!at.ive  price  cf  farn-;  pr-d- 
ucts  to  Industrial  prcduct?  that  exi-rted  be- 
tween 1909  and  1914  In  the  2  years  of  this 
war  farm  prices  in  this  country  have  ad- 
virccd  frcm  77  porccT.t  cf  parity  in  1939  to 
105  percent  in  Seoteir.b  t  1941  The  prices 
of  all  raw  rnr.tcr:^:?,  ir.cludm-  m^nortcd  rub- 
ber and  minerals,  increased  33  percent,  and 
the  pr;C"  cf  manufactured  gO'.  ds  rc?e  17 
percent  While  the  co=t  of  living  has  so  far 
advanced  ot.Iv  7  percent,  the  shirts,  for  In- 
stancf'  we  are  now  wearing  were  mad?  cut  ct 
12-cent  cotton,  while  those  we  buy  next 
year  wnl  be  ir.ade  out  of  17-cent  cr.ttcn.  The 
21-pe;rfn:  increase  in  wholesale  p;  ic.  s  of 
nir;nufac-'rcd  E'Ods  has  not  yet  been  re- 
fl?ct  'd  m  retail  prices,  but  undoubtedly  will 
be  Tn:>  fall.  In  the  absence  cf  con'rnl,  the 
I'r^rr.'  e,'5S"nf.al  need*  of  n^.an — fnnd,  cljihitg. 
and  ^he!ter— w'.il  undoubtedly  be  greatlv  u:i- 
vanccd,  and  vhen  that  occurs  we  have  al- 
ways been  met  with  a  demand  fcr  increases 
In '  va?es.  and  m  that  see.-aw  game  the 
farm  r  m  th.-  pa-t  has  always  ccme  cut  scc- 
crd  be-'-,  and  h.is  nc  a-'^urance  he  will  n^t 
do  s'j  a'-aie. 

I  have  v.T-'-kecl  er.  a  firm   ai.d  frem  personal 
experiei.ce  learnf-d  what  the  aitcel  with  the 
nanv.ns    f.vc:d    who    drcve    Adam 
frrm.    the    Garden    cf    Eden 
£3:d,    "In   the   sweat   of    t!iy 
eat    bread  "      I    sympathize 
earn  their   living  the   hard 
frciTi  th?  «tar.dpoir.t  of  cash  return  share  en 
an  equalltv   with  other  workers,  yet  I  could 
not  reccm.mend   to   the   farmers  of  Viritui'i'^ 
or   any   oth.^r   State   inflation    as   a   means    cf 
eecuring    fairer   treatment. 

Testifying  bcfcre  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  sprms,  Leon  Henderson  urged  us    \ 
to  use  the  taxin.g  power  of  the  Government    i 
not  only   for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue, 
but  likewise  as  a  brake  upon  inflation,  and  in    | 
that  connection  quoted  Baruch  as  savin':;  that 
the  Inflation  during  the  financing  of  World 
War   No.    1   had   cost   the   taxpav|rs   of   this 
country  an   additional  $15.00O.C00:000  and  at 
least  three  times  that  much  In  an   increased 
cost    of    living       If    we    are    called    upon    to 
finance    the    current    defense    program,    for 
which    we    have   already   appropriated   mere 
than  $60,000,000  000,  on  an  inflation  basis,  we 
mav  expect  a  national  debt  in  exce.^s  of  $100  - 
000.000000  and   a  cost  of  livinE;   in   excess   of 
anything  heretofore  known.    Such  a  prcsram 
would  catch  between  the   upper  and   nether 
millstone  a  so-called  middle  class  of  salaried 
workers,    professional    men,    pensioners,    etc., 
In  a  grirdins  process  that  would  be  intoler- 
able, and  leave  us  at  the  end  rf  the  war  effort 
With  a  wage  scale  so  far  above  that  of  com- 
petitive nations  it  would  be  Impossible,  even 
with  complete  freedom  of  the  seas,  to  resume 
International   trade 

One  thing  that  Con^rress  can  and  should 
do  to  help  confrol  prices  Is  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  40-hour  week  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  emergency.  Th.e 
effect  cf  pricrities  and  the  transfer  of  much 
production  from  peacetime  to  defense  mate- 
rial will  b*-  to  curtail  the  production  of  ccn- 
Eum.er  cords.  In  some  instances  25  or  30  per- 
cent: and  in  .some  other?,  like  automobiles 
or  mechan'cal  refrigerators,  as  mtich  as  50 
percent      Against    that    curtailed   prcduc^irn 

will   h"   Increeised  purchasing  power  In    1941. 

pos-ibly  as  much  as  $15  000  000  000:  In  1942 
twenty  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars  if  as 
exp'-'cted.  the  national  Income  goes  to  SlOO  - 
OCO  000  f^OO  Every  effort,  therefore,  shou'd 
be  m.ad"  to  lncrf?sp  the  nroduc'^i'^n  cf  th^f 
con. timer  ccrds  v.h:ch  do  not  compete  with 
the  def^n^e  proeram  hut  which  contribute  to 
a  sati'^factcrv  standard  cf  living 

Duriitg  tl.e  emergency  the  Congress  can 
and  sh.Tu'.d  pass  legislation  to  prohibit  stri!;es 
until  there  ha-  been  a  cocl-ng-off  period  while 
a  m.ed::?t!cn  beard  attempt?  to  rd;ust  ri.!^?*-- 
ence,  and  V't-.  n  if  a  str:ke  vot°  be  taken  it 
fihcu'd  b.'  supervised  liere.  as  in  Caneda.  by 
an    apprepnate    governmental    agency.     The 
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The  Ir- n  Age  estimated  that 
durine  the  coal  .'■tnke  alcne  we  lest  the  pro- 
ducti.en  of  33C.CG3  t^^ns  of  sted,  irreplaceable 
'^ifc;  which  w:;uld  have  built  16  battleships. 
or  8.0j0  meduim-sized  tanks,  or  16,000  steel 
freight  cars  The  man-day.s  lost  in  the  first 
8  rn'^nths  cf  19 il  hecau.se  cf  strikes  amrunted 
tT  over  seventeen  m.illions,  and  so  far  as 
th  ■  present  operations  of  Hitler  are  con- 
cemd  have  neutralized  our  '-?oast  about  be- 
c  .:r.:;.2  the  ar-ene:  cf  the  deir.  cracies  of  the 
wcr'.d  ^ 

I  h.eve  already  indica-td  that  i!  we  would 
en:'^:i"V  t  :^  the  fullest  extent  our  manpower, 
r.ur  raw  metrri.i:-.  and- cur  productive  fa- 
ctllt.es  it  would  promote  the  defense  program 
and  help  to  -ustani  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  It  would  also  help  to  finance  tire  de- 
fense" program  because  it  would  prcd  C3 
more  income  f-  r  t.-.xation.  But.  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  biggest  single  item  in 
financing  a  defense  prcg;i:m  is  taxation.  Of 
ciu:-e.  we  can  b  :rrcw,  and  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  plan  to  borrow  SIQ.SOO.CCO.OOO  of 
a   contemplated   expenditure   of  $24,500,000.- 

000  This  includes  $  1 8. C Op  000,000  for  defense 
spend. '13,  although  as  rt  June  30,  1941,  de- 
fense contracts  aggregating  S24.CC0.000,OOO 
hed  been  kt.  aitd  we  all  hcpe  to  see  actual 
expenditure  reach  the  level  of  tv;o  billion 
per  month.  With  respect  to  the  borrowing 
program,  it  is  h  ghly  important  that  we  bor- 
row a?  fai  a-  possible  from  personal  savings. 
m?^  n.d  cf  fr;  m  ccmmciclal  banks  vrhlcii 
means  the  is.suance  of  new  m.oney.  Treasury 
bcrrjwings  this  year  will  be  close  to  one 
billu.ni  per  month  and  so  far  the  sale  of 
defense  bonds  has  averased  cnly  $250,000,000 

1    per    month      If    udiv. duals,    insurance   ccm- 
I    panie;-,  and  other  corp'nations  won't  invest 
I    their  savings  in  th-se  b  nds,  the  banks  will 
have  to  buy  them  and  pay  f  ir  them,  cf  course, 
;    bv    issuing    new    money      Tl;e    contemplated 
]    net  receipts  cf  Sll  gC'SCOOOOO  are  "n  the  basis 
I    of  the  fiscal  year  that  c  imnienced  July  1,  1941. 
For  a  full  calendar  year  present  tax  rates 
are  expected   to   produce  approximately  $13,- 
I    OOC.OOO.OOO.    including    social-security    taxes, 
and.  added  to  S'ate  and  local  taxes,  will  prob- 
ably tak"  25  percent  of  the  produced  income 
i   of  the  Nation.     Our  convivial  friends  say  a 
j    bird  can't  fly  en  one  win:;t.  and  by  the  same 
I    token     a    doUflr    won't     roll    as    far    with    a 
!    25-percent   wediiie   cut   out.     One   of   the   best 
I    safeeu.'.rds   agam-^t   uncontrolled   inflation   is 
hish   taxes  in  prosperous  times,  to  be  eased 
off.   of  course,  when  time?  are  not   so   good. 
But  it  is  frankly  surprising  to  me  that  our 
distlneu'shed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does 
net  s-^em  to  think  that   the  present  taxes  on 
corpcrat'.ons  are  high.     On  the  basis  cf  esti- 
mated calendar  1941  earning?,  the  present  tax 
b'.U  will  take  from  ccrporations  apprcx.mately 
$4  000  000.000.  and  more  next  year  if  bottle- 
nf'cks  do  not   occur  m    the  defense  program 
and  priori'^y  control  does  net  put  n^ndefense 
}    operations   out   of   business  fa=^er    than   the 
workers  can  be  absorbed  ir.  the  defense  pro- 
gram     Four    ijiUion    do,;!ars    is    certainly    no 
!    small    amotmt  fcr   200  OC'T   taxpayers  to  con- 

1  tribute  to  the  Federal  Government  in  1  year. 
i    And   the  same  taxpayer;,   cf   course,   will   at 

the  same  time  be  paying  State  and  local 
taxes  aggi-egatmg  another  $4,000,000,000. 
And.  with  all  due  deference,  cur  brave  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  went  c.T  the  deep  end 
when  he  proposed  a  6-perc^nt  limit  upon 
corporate  profits  based  upon  invented  capital. 
In  1940  and  again  this  year  we  voted  down 
the  Treasury  proposal  to  compute  ejccess- 
profits  ta::es  on  the  basis  cf  invested  capital 
only  No  naticn  has  ever  adopted  that  plan 
cf  computing  cxcees-prcfits  taxes,  and  no 
economist  or  tax  expert  not  connected  with 
the  Trea.stiry  Department  has  ever  advocated 
it.  It  is  not  a  fair  ar.d  Just  plan  to  the 
well-managed  soundly  financed  corporations 
which  we  have  m  Virg.nia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  ccuritry.  Hoveever  heavy  it  may  become 
n-^cessary  to  make  the  tax  burden  in  this 
emergency,  it  i3  the  purpjse  c:  th:  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  to  distribute  the  burden 
as  fairly  and  Justly  as  possible.     The  average 
normal   e:irilnss   of   successful    corporations 
for  the  bas4  period  of  1936  39  were  not   war 
profits,    and;  should    net   be   taxed    as    such. 
The  1941  tait  bill,  requiring  excels  profits  to 
be  compute^  before  computing  the  normal 
tax.   which  [now  includes  surtaxes  that  will 
reach  the  iiicome  frcm  securities  heretofore 
exempt   fro^   the   normal   rate,  actually  re- 
duces the  8-fpercent  credit  on  invested  capital 
for  the  first'  five  million  to  5.6  percent  and 
the  7-percer.t  credit  beyond  that  to  4  9  per- 
cent.    Whiit  the  Treasury  Department  does 
not  agree  ^itii  me.  I  think  the   pr2sent  tax 
rats  on  corborations  Imposes  a  heavier  bur- 
den than  the  e::cess-proflts  and  war-profits 
tax  bill  of  World  War  No.  1.    In  that  bill  the 
corporate  rjormal  tax  was  12  percent  for  the 
calendar  yir  1918,  subsequently  reduced  to 
10  percent  tor  succeeding  years,  as  compared 
with  the  pBejent  normal  24  percent,  a  surtax 
Cf  6  percent  on  the  first  twenty-five  thousand 
and  7  perc*it  on  the  balance. 

In  World!  War  No.  1  no  corpcratlon  was  re- 
quired to  day  a  war-profits  tax  if  its  net  in- 
come for  tfie  taxable  year  did  not  exceed   10 
percent  of  jits  invested  capital  for  that  year, 
which  pentiltted  many  of  the  heaviest  capi- 
talized  coiijoratlons  to   escape   entirely   the 
war-profltaT  tax.      In    addition,    the   excess- 
profits  tax  Icf  World  War  No.  1  allowed  an  in- 
vested  capital   credit   of   8   percent    and    the 
excesG-prolits  tax  commenced  at  30  percent 
against  351  percent  in  the  present  act,  and 
went   to  60  percent,   but   that  was   for   1918 
only.    For  1919  and  subsequent  years  the  ex- 
cess-proflt$  taxes  ranged  from  20  percent  to 
40  percentl     The  war-profits  tax.  ■which  was 
applied   If  I  It   was  greater   than   the  excess- 
profits  taxj  likewise  applied  for  only  1  year. 
Thereafter!  it  applied  only  with  respect  to  a 
net  income  of  more  than  $10,000  frcm  any 
Government  contract  made  between  April  6. 
1917,  andlNovember   11,   1918.     The  highest 
amount  collected  under  the  first  war-profits 
and  exces$-profits  act  was  $2,505,000,566  for 
the  year  1P18,  while,  as  indicated,  the  Treas- 
ury expects  for  the  calendar  year  of  1941  to 
collect  ov^r  $4,000,000,000  from  corporations. 
And  in  addition  to  that,  on  March  4.  1917. 
the  Congttss  suspended  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  the  8-hour  day,  whereas  cor- 
porations  are   now   paying  time   and   a  half 
for  all  ove*-  40  hours  per  week,  and  the  hourly 
rate   of   pt>y   is   much   higher      Mr    John   L. 
Lewis  boalts  that  in  his  C.  I,  O.  union  alone 
wage  advances  In  the  first  6  months  of  1941 
aggregated  on  a  yearly  basis  more  than  $800,- 
000  000. 

Therefot-e.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  any  pres- 
ent suggestion  that  the  current  defense  pro- 
gram will  make  a  new  group  of  war  million- 
aires  is   <leflnite!y   on    the    demagogic    side. 
Personal  Income  taxes,  too,  will  start  where 
corporate;  taxes   leave    off,   and    at   a    higher 
rate  thari  in  World  War  No.  1      The  exemp- 
tion then  for  a  married  man  was  $2,000  and 
for  a  single  man  81.000  as  against  the  present 
$1,500  and  $750,  and  that  makes  a  difference 
of   about  $270,000,000  in  the    taxes  of  those 
already  pftymg  income  taxes.     Then  the  rate 
commenced  at  6  percent  en  the  first  $4,000 
and  v.ent  to  77  percent,  and  new  it  com- 
mences at  10  percent  and  goes  to  77  percent, 
rising  fat  more  rapidly   between   the  $10,000 
and  $50,000  levels  than  in  1918.     In  1918.  the 
first  $5.0t»0  of  income  was  exempt  from  sur- 
taxes and  now  no  net  income  is  exempt  from 
surtaxes      Frankly.  I  can't  see  how  anyone 
c?n  escat)e  sharing  in  the  present  tax  bur- 
d"n.  andj  to  present  burdens  will  undoubt- 
edly be  ^ddcd  next  year  a  general  sales  tax, 
which,  liidesirable  as  sales  taxes  in  general 
m.ay  be,  Js  to  be  preferred  to  diminishing  re- 
turns frdm  crippled  corporations  and  to  un- 
controUefl  inflation,  which  follows  from  the 
Issuance  fof  too  much  new  money. 

In  financing  an  all-out  defense  pro.?ram 
lnvolvins|  a  switch-cver  from  peacetime  to 
wartime  economy,  and  the  expenditure  of 
borrowect  money,  which  later  must  be  repaid. 
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there   should   be   e   continuance   of   research 
work   and   planning  for   the  future  peace   to 
cushion  the  effect  of  the  sudden  stoppjage  of 
defense  spending.    The  depression  from  which 
we  have  but  receritly  emerged  did  not  start 
until  12  years  after  the  end  cl  World  War  No.  1, 
and  was  due  far  more  to  increased  prices  and 
the   credit    inflation   of    1927,    1928    and    1929 
than  to  the  w  r  effort  and  the  expenditures 
of  1917  and  1918.    If  we  let  nature  take  ixs 
course  and  do  nothing  to  check  this  lusiplent 
inflation,  the  depression  to  fcUcw  the  ending 
of  defense  spending  could  be  even  worse  than 
the  previous  one.     But.  as  I  Indicated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  we  can  to  some  extent  be 
masters  of  our  own  fate.     We  can  turn  to 
good  advantti^e  the  lessons  now  being  learned 
In    transportation    and    di.'^trlbution.      Aero- 
nautics, and  the  full  upe  in  Industry  of  alloys, 
plastics,  and  farm  products  are  new  horizons 
"to  him."  as  Thoieau  said,  "whose  vigorous 
and  elastic  thought  keeps  pace  with  the  sun." 
In   this   emergercy   no   individual   and   no 
group    should    expect   to   increase   his   or   its 
standard  of  living  or  to  profit  from  a  world 
tragedy.    Our  ambition  should  be  to  see  what 
we  can  put   into   the  defense  program,  not 
what  we  can  get  out  of  it.    And  the  toughness 
of  fiber  necessary  lo  meet  the  present  chal- 
lenge should  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  organiz- 
ing a  new  peace  founded  upon  world  Justice. 
Before  we  can  have  that  peace,  of  course?. 
Hitler  nnist  be  stop;)ed     Tlic  idea  of  negotiat- 
ing a  peace  with  Hitler  is  ridiculous.     If  he 
lick.s  Rus,«la  he  may  offer  to  settle  temporarily 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  holds      In  the  war 
between    the    angeis.    the    devil,    no    doubt, 
offered  peace  terms  to  stay  in  Heaven,  but 
Michael  and  the  antels  threw  him  out.  know- 
ing there  could  be  no  peace  with  him  there. 
Our   pres^'nt  part    in   stopping   him   is   to   do 
what  we  promi.sed  to  do — to  be  the  arsenal  of 
these  resitting  aggression.    We  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  Rus.'.la  wUl  win.    We  have  no 
right   to  assume   thst   if   Russia   goes   under 
England    can    still    win    the    battle    of    the 
Atlantic.     "Give     us     the     tools."     said     Mr. 
Churchill,  "and  we  will  do  the  Job."    In  the 
first  year  und*r  the  lease-lend  bill  we  sent 
England  Ju-t  $70,000,000  of  defense  tools,  less 
than   what   Great   B.itaiu  produced   for   her- 
self In  2  days.    "The  little  dog  laughed  to  see 
such  sport  " 

On  October  2,  at  Fort  Belvoir.  I  saw  some 
of  the  tools  we  are  now  turning  cut — medium 
and  heavy  tanks,  rapid-fire  75  mm.  guns  on 
trucks,  antiaircraft  puns  that  will  shoot  5 
miles  into  the  air.  dive  bombers  and  fast 
Interceptor  planes.  I  saw  3.000  soldiers 
deraoiistrating  the  cx)rdination  of  fixed  bat- 
teries, movable  batteries,  and  antiaircraft 
guns:  infantry  following  a  tank  advance,  sup- 
ported by  fighting  planes;  and  I  came  away 
with  the  firm  conviction  we  will  scon  have 
the  best-trained  and  best-equipped  Army  we 
have  ever  had. 

Let  there  be  no  more  talk  abcut  Army 
morale.  Let  our  concern  be  with  those  who 
do  not  wear  the  uniform.  While,  condemn- 
ing communism  on  the  one  hand  and  na- 
tional socialism  on  the  other,  let  us  be  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  in  Russia,  as  well  as 
in  Gtrmany,  they  have  a  faith  and  are  will- 
ing to  die  for  it  We  believe  the  democratic 
way  cf  life  to  be  the  best,  but  hesitate  about 
sacrificing  for  its  maintenance  We  believe 
the  Christian  faith  to  be  the  only  true  faith, 
yet  hesitate  to  die  for  it.  When  men  on  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  are  falling  like  leaves  in 
wintry  weather  and  untimely  graves  are 
being  dug  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  the 
heart  of  man  grows  callous  and  faith  in  God 
becomes  the  major  casualty  of  the  conflict. 
A  rebirth  of  our  faith  in  God.  in  the  per- 
petuity of  democratic  institutions,  in  our 
leaders.  In  each  other,  and  in  ourselves  would 
drive  out  distrust  and  discontent  and  lift 
the  shadows  from  the  road  ahead.    As  12  cf 


the  14  wards  of  Rome  were  being  desuoyed  by 
fire  Nero  fiddled.  Tliree  continents  and  800.- 
000.000  people  are  being  con.=uraed  in  the 
flames  of  war,  yet  we  fiddle  with  strikes— 
2,837  of  them,  principally  in  defense  Indus- 
tries, in  the  first  8  months  of  this  year.  In- 
volving one  and  a  half  million  workers  and 
causing  us  the  loss  of  more  than  17.000000 
man-days  of  vital  labor.  We  fiddle  witli 
price  control  while  inflation  takes  the  wings 
of  the  momir.g.  We  fiddle  with  economy  in 
nondefense  spending,  appropriating  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  relief  and  recovery  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars,  a^ramst  the  actual 
expenditure  for  the  same  purposes  in  the 
worst  of  the  depression,  in  1933.  the  sum  of 
S365  000.000.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
frankly  admit  we  have  lacked  the  morel 
courage  to  do  the  things  common  sense  and 
prudence  tell  us  should  be  done.  I  do  net 
mean  we  have  not  made  progress  in  our  de- 
fense program.  We  have  made  great  prcgress. 
but  have  not  done  our  best,  and  should 
not  be  content  with  anything  else.  Whv 
should  132  000. 000  people,  with  access  to  all 
necessary  raw  materials  and  unsurpassed  in 
the  knowledge  of  mass  production  feci  they 
can't  produce  on  a  parity  with  80,000.000 
Germans? 

A  Dutch  boy  stood  before  a  German  Judce 
In  Holland  accu.sed  of  reading  a  foi bidden 
book  on  pjersonal  freedom  The  Judge  paid 
to  hira.  "Promise  never  to  read  that  book 
again  and  I  will  let  you  go."  But  the  boy 
Just  looked  straight  at  the  Judge  and  made 
no  reply.  At  that  moment  a  member  of  the 
Gestapo  broueht  into  the  court  a  doe  which 
he  said  belonged  to  the  bov  and  should  be 
destroyed.  The  dog,  recognizing  his  young 
master,  whined  to  get  to  him  ^  The  butch 
boy  loved  that  dog  better  than  anyihiiig  he 
possessed.  Turning  to  the  boy  the  German 
Judge  said.  "If  you  will  promise  never  to  read 
that  book  again  I  will  let  you  go  and  will 
let  your  dog  go,  too."  Driving  his  nails  Into 
his  clenched  fists  and  biting  his  trembling 
lips,  the  boy  still  looked  straleht  at  the  Judye 
and  made  no  reply  Abashed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  greatest  force  in  the  world,  moral 
courage,  the  judge  turned  to  the  police  officer, 
saving,  "Let  him  go;  I  will  hear  his  case 
later" 

Each  one  of  the  7.000  British  soldiers  who 
cheerfully  Bccept.€d  the  assignment  of  pro- 
tecting the  British  retreat  from  Dunkirk 
knew  full  well  there  cou  d  be  inscribed  over 
his  cross  in  Flanders  Field,  "He  saved  others, 
himself  he  could  not  save"  But  through 
the  shedding  of  sacrificial  blood  there  is  re- 
mission— the  purchase  of  freedcm  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  immortality  cf  the  soul.  Of 
that  7.000  who  made  the  last  stand  at  Dun- 
kirk. 900  actually  survived  One  of  those 
heroes,  waiting  at  a  French  port  on  the  as- 
sumption that  British  and  German  pr.soners 
were  to  be  exchanged,  was  told  It  must  be  a 
glorious  prospect  to  get  home  a^ain.  to  which 
he  replied,  "All  I  want  is  the  privilege  of 
standing  on  my  one  leg  and  saluting  the 
women  and  children  of  London  who  could 
not  stirrender  '■ 

When  we  develop  the  moral  courage  of 
these  in  Norway.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land, who  would  rather  die  than  live  in  slav- 
ery under  Hitler,  we  will  be  able  to  Join  with 
our  English  friends  in  singing: 

"There'll  always  be  an   England 
While  there's  a  country  lane; 
Wherever  there's  a  ccttage  small 
Beside  a  field  of  grain 

Tl^ere'll  always  be  an  England 

While  there's  a  busy  street: 
Wherever  there's  a  turning  wheel 

A  million  marching  feet. 
•         •         •         •         • 
There  11  always  be  an  England 

And  England  shall  be  fiee. 
If  England  means  as  much  to  you 

As  England  means  to  me." 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

''  F  N!  ^^■   .■rR«t  V 
Hi  TH£  HOUSE  OF  KEPKLSENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October   16    1941 


Mr.  W'oLXnUu^  ci  .New  Ju.-cy  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  confu.sion  that  exi.'=t,^  ;n  the 
minds  of  the  people  thrcuphout  the  Na- 
tion as  to  what  .should  or  should  not  be 
done  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war  has 
found  expression  in  the  attitude  toward 
the  resolution  tH.  J.  Re.v  237 1  now  before 
the  House.  The  confusion  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  is  largely  due  to  a  mis- 
undei^i-anding  of  what  the  rcsolu'acn  by 
iLs  terms  actually  ci  f  s  It  wouicl  .-fern 
that  some  are  of  th-  ci  ,;.'  r  that  it  le- 
peals  the  Neutra!:i\-  A'  i  <  :  \v:-y.  or.  so  far 
modifies  it  a.s  to  constitute  in  ( iTrc^  a  re- 
peal of  that  act.  The  most  casual  reading 
cf  the  resolution  will  clearly  dcmonstiate 
that  neither  as^uinption  is  true. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  contains  20 
sections.  Much  has  been  -^aid  about  re- 
pealing, rpvl.sing.  or  modifying  the  act, 
but  seldom  arc  its  provrsions  .^^et  forth. 
In  order  that  there  rr^iy  be  a  ckar  un- 
derstanding of  what  iht  S>-u'n\l.:y  Act 
actually  piovides.  and  •;>  -.  li.:  .  \-cnt 
to  which  it  will  be  n-iodilied  by  tlie  jics- 
ent  resolution,  I  wi.sh  to  set  fcnh  a  .'■um- 
mary  of  its  provi.sions.  as  tdilou.v; 

Section  1:  Whenevm-  th-  P.-e.-idi  n'  or 
Congress  fiads  that  a  foicu  r.  Wrti  txi.'^u^, 
he  or  Congress  shall  i.w.a.m  that  fact. 

Section  2:  Aft^r  --^.h  pi  ;  Inn;.-.-,  n.  it 
Is  unlawful  for  an  Am'i.ean  v.-s-l  to 
carry  passengers,  articles,  or  materials  to 
any  countiy  narm  d  in  the  President's 
proclamation.  M..ni  \(r.  no  articles  or 
materials  snail  be  sl.iijp'd  to  nations  at 
war  until  Utle  has  fcntin  tian.^^f erred  to 
such  foreign  nation  or  agency  theieof. 
American  vessels  are  pemutttd  m  carry 
supplies  and  material^  oihvr  than  aim.s 
and  munitions  to  the  Pacific  poiis.  puihs 
on  the  Inciian  Ot^-'n.  tiv  Cinna  Sea, 
certain  ports  on  'he  Wist,  in  Hemi- 
sphere and  on  certain  other  waters. 

Section  3:  Tiic  President  is  empowered 
to  define  comba'  z' ir  .^  and  pichibit 
American  vessel.^,  a;. a  pa.s.sengers  from 
entering  such  zonei^. 

Section  4;  Exceptions  are  made  for 
Red  Cioss  ves-sels. 

Section  5:  Travel  by  American  citizens 
on  vessels  of  belligerents  is  piclnbii'  d  ex- 
cept under  certain  conditions. 

Section  6:  Alter  the  Piesident's  procla- 
mation has  been  issued.  American  vfci.:?els 
are  prohibited  from  being  arrnrd. 

Section  7:  Financial  tiaiisacuons  vsiih 
nations  at  war  is  prohibited. 

Section  8:  SoliCitini?  funds  In  this 
country  by  nations  at  war  except  for  relief 
purposes  is  prohibited. 

Section  9:  Except  for  control  of  muni- 
tions through  the  Munitions  Con.rol 
Board,  the  act  does  not  apply  to  South 
American  repubUcs. 

Section  10:  The  President  is  empowered 
to  forbid  nations  at  war  to  use  our  ports. 
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Section  11;  The  President  is  em- 
powered to  forbid  the  use  )f  our  ports  to 
submarines  and  armed  merchant  vessels 
of  nations  at  war. 

Section  12;  This  section  creates  a 
Munitions  Control  Board  and  provides 

that  no  arms  can  be  exported  without  a 
licen.-e. 

Sections  13  to  20.  inclusive,  deal  with 
definitions,  penalties,  regulations,  and 
appropriations. 

Now.  contrast  these  numerous  and  im- 
portant prohibitions  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
with  the  resolution  now  before  the  House, 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  237.  which  seeks 
only  the  repeal  of  section  6  of  the  act. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Joint  resclution  to  repeal  section  6  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  and  for  other  pur- 
pcscs 

Rrsolved.  etc  .  That  section  6  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  (relating  to  the  arming 
of  American  ves.-els)  is  hereby  repealed;  and. 
during  the  unlimited  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  en  May  27.  1941, 
the  President  is  authorized,  through  such 
agency  as  he  may  designate,  to  arm.  or  to 
permit  or  cause  to  be  armed,  any  American 
vessel  as  denned  in  such  act.  The  provisions 
of  section  16  of  the  Criminal  Code  (relating 
to  bonds  from  armed  vessels  on  clearing) 
ishaii  not  apply  to  any  such  ves&el. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution  is  to  repeal  only  section 
6  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  that  prohibits  the 
arming  of  American  merchant  vessels. 
No  other  provision  of  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act  is  either  repealed,  changed,  or 
modified  by  the  resolution.  Every  other 
prohibition  contained  in  the  act  remains 
untouched.  Consequently,  it  will  still  be 
unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry 
passengers,  articks,  or  materials  to  any 
country  at  war  named  in  the  President's 
proclamation.  Nor  can  American  citi- 
zens, except  under  certain  conditions. 
even  travel  on  vessels  of  such  belligerent 
nations.  F.nancial  transactions  with  na- 
tions at  war  subject  to  cr.sh-and-carry 
provisions  are  still  prohibited.  Likewise, 
soliciting  of  funds  in  this  country  by  na- 
tions at  war  except  for  relief  purposes 
continues  to  be  prohibited,  and  all  the 
other  prohibitions  remain  unchanged.  I 
emphasize  this  fact  to  m.ake  plain  that 
the  resolution  makes  no  change  in  the 
Neutrality  Act  other  than  to  permit  the 
armang  of  American  merchant  vessels. 

The  right  of  American  merchant  ves- 
sels to  arm  in  self-defense  is  a  principle 
that  has  been  recognized  throughout  the 
entire  history  of  our  Nation  until  it  was 
abandoned  in  1937.  International  law 
does  not  now  nor  has  it  ever  denied 
the  existence  of  such  a  right.  It  is  an 
absclute  right  established  in  law  and 
practice.  The  necessity  to  reassert  our 
right  as  a  nation  in  this  respect  is  due 
to  recent  attacks  by  submarines  and  air- 
craft on  unarmed  American  vessels. 
These  attacks  were  all  the  more  flagrant 
because  made  upon  cur  vessels  while  in 
neutral  waters  and.  in  more  than  one 
instance,  without  any  previous  warning. 
The  attack  upon  the  Robin  Moor  while 
in  the  South  Atlantic  was  without  justifi- 


cation cf  law  and  in  disregard  of  morality 
and  common  decency.  The  ship  was  un- 
arm.ed,  it  was  not  in  the  war  zone,  and 
its  passengers  consisted  in  the  most  part 
of  American  missionaries  on  their  way 
to  Africa,  and  volunteer  ambulance 
drivers.  Words  cannot  describe  the  in- 
humanity of  leaving  them  in  open  boats 
to  face  the  perils  of  the  sea  700  miles 
from  land.  Whether  this  unfortunate 
incident  would  have  happened  if  the  [ 
Robin  Moor  had  been  armed.  I  do  not  ■■ 
know,  but  certainly  it  would  have  been 
less  likely.  In  any  event,  the  passencers 
and  crew  would  have  had  some  df^-fense 
against  such  an  unwarranted  attack. 
The  fact  that  a  k'nd  Providence  sav"d 
them  from  death  does  not  mitigare  the 
inhumanity  that  actuated  their  oppres- 
sors in  the  commission  of  their  crime. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  arming  cf 
merchant  vessels  does  not  guarantee 
their  safety.  That  is  true.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  the  armins  of  mer- 
chant vessels  has  certain  obvinus  ad- 
vantages that  will  arid  to  their  safety, 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  give  some 
defense  against  attacks  by  aircraft.  The 
lack  of  antiaircraft  weapons  m.akes  it 
possible  for  a  hostile  aircraft  to  descend 
almost  to  the  deck  of  the  ship  to  be  at- 
tacked and  there  discharge  its  deadly 
bombs.  The  nearer  the  attacking  air- 
craft can  come  to  its  intended  tars.'t  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  a  direct  hit  will 
be  made.  Thus,  the  pre.-ence  of  even 
one  antiaircraft  gun  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  will  have  the  efTect  of  keep.ne:  the 
attack  ns  aircraft  hieh  in  the  air  and 
make  less  likely  the  chance  of  a  direct 
hit.  The  safety  of  im.penlrd  lives  is 
thereby  made  a  bit  m.ore  secure. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  provide 
defense  aga:n.-t  submann*'^,v  If  t':e  m.er- 
chant  ship  is  unarmed  the  submarine  can 
attack  at  close  ranf^e.  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  v.ith  gunfire.  The  hit  v.'ould 
be  sure.  But  if  the  merchant  ship  is 
armed,  then  the  attack  by  the  submarine 
must  be  either  at  long  ranse  with  puns 
or  from  under  the  sea  by  the  use  of  tor- 
pedoes. The  likf^Iihood  of  a  direct  hit  by 
either  of  these  miean.^  is  not  so  sure.  And 
no  submarine  would  dare  stay  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  tli<=  presence  of  an 
armed  merchant  vessel  because  one  lucky 
shot  from  its  guns  would  put  the  sub- 
marine out  of  business.  It  should  also 
be  recognized  that  the  speed  of  a  sub- 
marine is  considerably  slower  unri";-  wa- 
ter than  on  the  surface.  If  the  subn:a- 
rine  is  compelled  by  the  presence  of  guns 
on  the  merchant  vessel  to  remain  under 
water,  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  ships 
!  is  greatly  changed,  and  the  merchant 
vessel  has  a  much  better  chance  to  es- 
cape. Thus,  the  presence  of  a  single  gun 
on  the  deck  of  a  merchant  vessf-l  pro- 
vides a  greater  degree  of  safety  for  all 
on  board  the  vessel.  As  already  staud. 
if  the  Robin  Moor  had  been  armed  the 
attack  upon  her  miight  never  have  taken 
place.  But  when  the  submarine  com- 
mander knows  that  a  ship  is  unarmed, 
tl'.en  he  also  knows  he  can  attack  as  and 
when  he  desires  without  fear  of  any  dis- 


aster to  his  oiv\n  ship  or  crew.  Under 
such  conditions  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  incidents  to  be  reckoned  with  than 
if  the  merchant  ship  had  been  armed. 
In  any  event,  our  ships  and  their  crews 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  needless 
hazard  that  results  from  depriving  them 
of  the  means  of  self-defense,  which  this 
resolution  seeks  to  provide. 

Nor  should  It  be  overlooked  that  there 
are  numerous  historical  precedents  for 
the  arming  of  our  merchant  ships  in  time 
of  danger.  Our  ships  were  forced  to  arm 
aeainst  French  raiders  in  the  undeclared 
war  with  France  of  179899;  against  the 
British  In  the:  War  of  1812;  against  the 
Barbary  pirates  during  the  same  period 
and  later:  anfi  against  German  subma- 
rines in  1917.  I 

Fear  has  been  expressed  upon  the  part 
of  some  that  tihe  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution Will  tettd  to  create  incidents  that 
may  lead  us  into  war.  What  about  the 
incidents  that  have  occurred,  such  as  the 
case  of  the  Robin  Moor,  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  re.solution?  The  law  on  our 
statute  books  that  prevented  the  arming 
of  the  Robin  Moor  and  other  American 
vessels  that  have  been  attacked  did  not 
save  them.  They  were  attacked  when  it 
was  known  they  were  not  armed.  So  it 
would  seem  that  safety  from  attack  is  not 
made  sure  by  absence  of  armament. 

It  should  be  noted  in  considering  this 
resolution  that  it  does  not  authorize  the 
arming  of  Anjerican  merchant  vessels  in 
order  that  they  may  enter  the  combat  or 
war  zones.  Under  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
thereunder,  tliey  are  still  prohibited  from 
entering  the  jjorts  of  belligerent  nations 
or  the  war  zdnes  described  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation.  They  can  only  go  into 
neutral  watefs.  Surely  there  is  no  right 
of  a  belligererit  nation  to  attack  cur  ship- 
ping in  wateis  not  wifcihin  the  war  zone. 
All  this  resoliition  seeks  to  do  is  to  give 
the  right  to  American  merchant  vessels 
to  be  armed  for  their  defense  in  neutral 
waters.  What  is  unjust,  unfair,  or  un- 
friendly to  aay  belligerent  nation  in  the 
assertion  of  such  a  right?  The  mere 
statement  of  Buch  a  right,  l\  seems  to  me, 
should  be  suftcient  to  convince  any  open 
mind  of  its  justification.  No  incident  can 
happen  r.s  long  as  belligerent  nations  are 
willing  to  reODgnize  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational Ifew  and  our  rights  there- 
under. This  resolution  does  not  set  up 
any  new  or  different  principle  than  that 
which  has  been  heretofore  recognized 
and  accepted  as  established  law  by  all 
nations. 

There  are  some,  however,  who.  while 
they  do  not  deny  the  right  and  justifica- 
tion, both  under  law  and  the  circum- 
stances that  trow  exist  for  the  enactment 
=  of  this  resolution,  are  fearful  that  it  is 
only  a  step  toward  the  later  repeal  of 
section  2  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Section 
2  is  the  section  which  prohibits  the  en- 
trance of  American  vessels  into  a  war 
zone  fixer  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
President.  There  are  som.e  who  think 
that  section  2  should  also  be  repealed. 
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As  to  thi.':.  I  do  net  express  an  opinion  at 
this  timjc.  It  may  be  that  such  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  in  the  future.  As  to 
this  I  do  not  knew.  Certainly  the  ques- 
tion of  repealing  section  2  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  is  net  before  us  now.  I  can 
only  say  that  if  and  when  it  does  come, 
then  we  can  each  take  our  stand  with 
reference  to  it.  either  for  it  or  against  it. 
I  do  not  consider  that  my  approval  of  the 
resolution  now  before  the  House  that  is 
hmited  to  permitting  American  merchant 
ships  to  be  armed  when  moving  in  neutral 
waters  requires  me  to  support  a  .subse- 
quent resolution  that  would  permit  such 
ship  to  enter  war  zones  or  ports  of  bellig- 
erent nations.  That  is  a  question  .sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  question  now 
before  us,  and  to  be  decided  if  and  when 
such  question  should  ari&e  and  under  the 
circumstances  that  then  exist.  It  is 
therefore  only  to  the  present  resolution 
that  I  now  give  approval. 

The  ban  on  armed  merchant  vessels 
was  adopted  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
avoid  provocative  incidents,  but,  as  in 
the  first  World  War,  the  aggressor  na- 
tions have  neglected  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  unarmed  and  armed  vessels. 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  protect  its 
commerce  in  neutral  waters  cannot  be 
questioned  nor  denied.  The  failure  of 
this  Nation  to  give  such  protection,  under 
the  circumstances  that  now  exist,  would 
be  a  sign  of  weakness  that  would  invite 
rather  than  prevent  incidents  that  might 
create  trouble.  To  reestablish  our  rights 
in  this  respect  cannot  properly  be  con- 
strued as  a  declaration  of  war  by  in- 
direct means,  nor  justify  the  charge  that 
it  indicates  an  intention  to  go  to  war. 
Certainly  there  is  no  such  implication  to 
be  attached  to  my  vote.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  assertion  of  a  right, 
belonging  to  this  and  all  other  nations, 
that  has  been  accepted  and  acknowl- 
edged at  all  times  as  an  established 
principle  of  international  law.  Upon 
this  basis,  as  well  as  existing  conditions, 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  is  justified. 
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OF 


HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

I  ;    I     N-.ECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  16,  1941 


Mr.  DOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  this  resolution  to  arm  cur 
merchantmen,  today,  because  I  beheve 
that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  must  be 
maintained  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  have  stated  many  times  that,  while 
we  are  a  peace-loving  people  and  are 
not   looking   for   war,   our   ships   must 


maintain  the  right  to  sail  the  seas.  This 
right  to  sail  tlie  seas  is  a  heritage  hand- 
ed down  to  us  and  this  heritage  must  be 
upheld  in  a  determined  stand.  In  mak- 
ing this  statement  I  do  not  desire  to  be 
classed  as  one  favoring  war  and  would 
not  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  unle.«;s 
this  Nation  were  invaded  or  attacked: 
but.  by  the  same  token.  I  believe  that  we 
must  protect  every  privilege  of  freedom 
that  we  have  built  up  since  the  creation 
of  our  Nation. 

We  cannot  expect  our  boys  to  sail 
American  vessels  unless  they  have  some 
means  of  protection  against  attack.  This 
means  can  be  brought  about  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  arming  of  these  ships.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  warlike  gesture. 
We  have  always  armed  our  ships.  This 
action  is  simply  a  matter  of  self-protec- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  of  defense  and  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  America  de- 
sire that  we  shall  take  every  necessary 
step  to  protect  ourselves  against  attadc. 


General      Welfare      Act  -.A      Rea.sonable 
Approach    to    the    Fen.Mcn    Prnhlt ni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.LARR.^Bll 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  17,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  .ARTHUR  L    JOHNSON 


Mr.  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  mclude  the  following  address  by 
Arthur  L.  Johnson,  national  executive 
and  legislative  secretary  of  the  General 
Welfare  Federation  of  America,  dehvered 
August  19,  1941,  before  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  To  Investigate  the  Old- 
Age  Pension  System,  headed  by  Senator 
Sheridan  Downey,  of  California,  on  the 
General  Welfare  Act— H.  R.  1410— which 
I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  and  which 
is  now  pending  before  this  Congress: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  ol  the  com- 
mittee, we  appear  In  defense  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  opposition  to  these  who  have 
appealed  before  your  committee  urging  Its 
repeal  or  the  repeal  of  any  substantial  portion 
thereof.  We  urge  Instead  the  extension  of 
the  Scclal  Security  Act  coverage  to  all  of  our 
people. 

SOCIAL  CAINS  MUST  BE  PRESERVED 

Our  social  gains  must  be  preserved.  We 
must  not  mcve  backward  in  cur  attempts  at 
social  reform.  We  must  move  ever  forward. 
The  Social  Security  Act  stands  out  as  the 
greatest  stride  in  "the  progress  of  mankind 
toward  real  economic  security  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  No  other  leglslati\e  act,  from 
the  Dark  Ages  to  the  present  era  of  enlight- 
ened self-government,  has  ever  granted  to 
65,000,000  people,  to  over  40,000,000  families, 
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the  hope  of  real  economic  secut-lty  In  the  sun- 
set of  life  No  other  legislaiiw  act  carries  a.s 
many  varieties  of  benefits  to  Atnenca's  ui.der- 
privilegpd  as  this  one — aid  to  the  aged,  the 
blind,  widows,  dependent  chUctren.  the  unem- 
ployed. We  hail  its  enactment  a*  a  milestone 
In  human  progress.  We  ccmmcnd  those  who 
entrmeered  It, through  Ccngres*  and  these  who 
have  enforced  it  so  well  durljig  the  6  yeajg 
it  has  been  on  the  statute  bocks  of  our  Nation 

SAME  PEACE  AND  COMFORT  n(CED  FOR  ALL 

We  commend  also  "he  Civil  iService  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Hailrcad  Rttircment  Act. 
which  have  brought  peace  and  comlort  In  old 
age  to  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  oiir  cltlztns. 
All  we  ask  Is  that  same  peace  and  comfort  for 
the  rest  cf  our  cttizens 

A    PRACTICAL    LECISLATUT:    PROGRAM 

Can  thl.s  peace  and  comfort  be  brovight 
to  aU  those  omitted  Irom  our  present  Federal 
annuity  systems  thrcutrh  the  f:iedlum  of  the 
Sc»c;3l  Security  Act?  We  say  [that  It  can  be 
and  are  prepared  to  submit  to  tljils  committee 
a  practical  legislative  program  which  will  ac- 
complish this  purpose  without  any  particular 
hardship  on  anyone  and  wlthliiut  disturbing 
In  any  manner  the  Federal  annuity  systems 
that  have  been  built  up  in  Aitierica  over  the 
course  of  years 

BRING  IN  ALL  THOSE  OMrTTED 

We  propose  to  do  this  by  leaving  these 
other  Federal  annuity  systems  just  as  they 
are  (exr  i  i  raising  the  minimum  annuity 
under  t  ■  c  »i  _;  the  Social  Seaurlty  Act  from 
$10  to  $30, "lowering  the  retirement  age  from 
65  to  60,  and  stepping  up  thte  rate  of  con- 
tribution of  employer  and  eitiployee  there- 
under from  1  percent  to  2  perteut  beginning 
on  January  1.  19421  and  bringing  In  all  the 
rest  of  our  population  under  B  contributory 
annuity  system  that  will  grant  to  them  also 
a  guaranteed  annuity  of  at  least  $30  per 
month  at  the  age  of  60,  for  Which  they  will 
pay  during  all  of  their  producihg  years  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  meanj  of  taxes  that 
are  "passed  on"  to  them. 

AN     "ADDED     VALUE"    flAX 

This  contributory  annuity  System  for  the 
at  present  uncovered  groups — which  hicludes 
the  fanners,  farm  laborers,  cft.'-ual  laborers, 
housewives,  domestics,  nurses,  student*, 
church  employees.  Institutional  employees, 
many  Government  employees,  businessmen, 
professional  men,  the  self-employed,  and  the 
unemployed — we  propose  to  flCance  by  a  2- 
percent  gross  profit  or  "addnd  value"  tax. 
with  the  cost  of  materials  deducted  from 
gross  Income  and  exemptions  of  the  first  $80 
per  month,  or  $960  per  year,  of  gross  income 
and  with  credits  to  thf^  now  paying  a  Fed- 
eral annuity  tax. 


CONDEMNS  TRANSACTION  TAX 

We  are  by  no  means  weddefl  to  this  form 
of  lax  lo  sustain  the  all-extanslve  annuity 
system  we  propose  and  offer  It  merely  as  a 
suggestion  to  your  ccmmlltee.  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  as  an  equitable  basis 
for  raising  the  needed  revenue  If  a  better 
tax  can  be  devised  we  would  welcome  the  im- 
provement over  the  system  w«  propose,  but 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  uking  out 
the  cost  of  the  material,  goode.  or  property 
sold  we  eliminate  the  pyramiding  or  snowbal- 
ling of  taxes  which  make  the  transaction  or 
gross  income  tax  the  most  vicious  tax  th^t 
could  be  devised  to  sustain  a  pension  system, 
as  It  would  be  a  tax  upon  tax  upon  tax  upon 
tax  upon  tax  on  the  same  product,  a  tax  which 
the  consumer  or  common  mac  would  very 
largely  have  to  pay  out  cf  his  meager  pur- 
chasing power.  We  condemn  this  tax,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  other  pay-as-you-go 
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pension  measurp=  bpfnre  Cci. gross,  !n  the 
most  vigorous  terms  .iiii  s.nc-^vp'.y  tn;st  that 
thus  committee  v.-.!!  ret  retard  the  ciuse  cf 
pensuns  Dy  -pr;!,?ori::t:  any  system  or  plan 
which  carries   this  vicu'iis   tix  base. 

CON'LF.MN'S       RrC'i.  FRY       SCHEMF.S 

We    also    rcuii-mn    1:1    the    nu>t    vigorcus 
terms  the  attempts  of  certair.  pension  advo- 
cate.- to  cloud  the  pension  is-ue  w.th  unwar- 
ranted  claims  of  -recovery"  or  '■prosperity" 
to  be  secured  by  taxing  the  younger,  produc- 
ing or   tax-paying  group  to   pay   an   uncon- 
scionable pension  to  the  retlr-  cl  sroiip     We 
sincerely  trust  that  this  committee  will  not 
make  itself  a  party  to  the  fraud  that  is  being 
perpetrated  upon  the  c'ld  people  of  the  Natiiju 
by   e-pcusmij    nv.y    -iich   theory    that    Utcp:a 
ni.iv    be   readied    by   t;an>{^;ring    purchasing 
pcwtr  fr.im  one  p'jcki-t  to  another,  fr^m  o::e 
group,   which   nuw   spcr.ds   the  m.oney   it   re- 
ceives just  as  f.tst  a~  It  cm   be  spent,  to  an- 
other Kroup  to  possibly  heard  and  thu-  take 
cut   cf  circulation,   e>pecl.;l!y   il"  paid  m   un- 
warranted amounts  which  no  system  of  en- 
forced   spendip.s   could    keep    m    crculatirn 
Jumpnii^  otit  cf   the  fryint;   pan   into  the  fire 
Isn't    tT'^intr    to    help    the    situation    any    and 
money  i.-n't  w;oir.^  to  circulate  any  faster  be- 
cai;-e  older  hand.-  spend  u     The  money  mu-t 
cc:n>'  ircm  soitiewhere  and  if  it  15  ta.K  money 
it  c  Jines  m.a:n!v  from  the  ■'sweat  of  the  brow 
of  th.e  man  v. he  to;l>  "     He  .-p.-^nd.-  it  ni.w  and 
If   vv  u    taKe    it   from   him   by    taxes,   dnect    or 
indirect,    and    give    it    to    his    mother    and 
lather,  or  somebody  else's  mother  and  father, 
to  spend,  the  money  isn^t  gcina  to  circulate 
faster    hut    slower,    iis    every    d'jUar    that    is 
hoarded,    and    billions    would    be,    would    be 
taken  out  of  circulation  and  would  cause  a 
worse    depression    than    we    have    ever    had. 
Tlie  higher  the  am.ount  cf  the  pension  over 
what  IS  needed  to  properly  and  decently  care 
for  our  aited  tlie  greater  would  be  the  depres- 
sion that  would   be  caused.     Ycu  can't  pre- 
vent hoarding  by  Government  f^at  and  in  a 
land  where  yu  can't  search  a  person's  home 
cr  person  and  wh^^re  the  man  of  means  get- 
tin-:   a   general   pension  w.nild   spend    it,   but 
hoard   what  he  would  otherwise  have  spent, 
enforced  spending  would  be  a  laughable  fail- 
ure.    So    we    plead    with   your   committee    to 
lend    no   aid   or   comfort    to   those    promoting 
these  fanciful   "fast   money"  theories   in   the 
pension   field   for   their   own   pecuniary   gain 
and    to    the   detriment   of   the   cause   of    true 
pensions. 

CRACKPOT    SCHEMES    TTRNED    DOWN 

True  pensiii-is  are  to  be  attained  In  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  started  cut  in  tlie 
eocial-security  field,  in  which  field  we  have 
made  such  trtmendcus  prc:gress  in  the  last 
decade  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  these  who 
have  pet  schemes  of  their  own  they  would 
like  to  have  had  substituted  but  which  have 
been  proved  by  hearing  after  hearing  before 
House  committees  to  be  so  crackpot  that  they 
have  never  beeu  given  serious  consideration 
and  have  been  voted  down  overwhelmingly 
whenever  presented  for  a  vote. 

PLEA  FOR  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM 

We  plead  with  your  committee  not  to  the- 
orize in  this  field,  but  to  get  right  in  and  do 
something  practical  that  will  bring  quick 
relief  for  our  sufTering  senior  citizens  by  get- 
ting behind  a  practical  legislative  proposal 
such  as  we  have  outlined  to  you — a  proposal 
based  on  common  sense  and  on  a  mere  exten- 
sion of  our  present  law  to  cover  those  groups 
and  classes  now  omitted,  but  which  should  be 
Included  In  a  nation  founded  on  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are 
entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges. 


TAKE  "BUNK"  OUT  OF   PENSIONS 

If  your  committee  will  have  the  courage 
to  do  this  you  will  take  pensions  out  of  the 
political  football  field  and  enact  them  mtj 
law.  You  have  it  within  ycur  power  to  effec- 
tively unite  all  s.ncere  pen-^ion  advocates  by 
taking  the  bunk  out  of  pensions  and  prc- 
cei'dms  on  s-iund  lesl.-lative  tiieories. 
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G     WO    A     HAS   ALL    OT   BEST    FEATURES 

have  fiutlmcd  to  you  a  miCasure  which 


has  boen  or.provtd  tc   the  extent  that   It  has 
ail  of  the  be-^t  featu'-es  and  none  of  the  bad 
ones.    It  has  a  minimum  cr  guaraaty  to  pro- 
tect the  aged,  a  reserve  fund  to  back  up  this 
gtiaranty.    4    months'    funeral    benefits    and 
a    s   u::d    t  .X    h.o~o,    be-ides   other   features   to 
make  It  equitable  to  the  general  public.     It 
is   the  only   mea'-ure  before  Congress  which 
has  th^se  features  and  is  the  Nation's  most 
ad  quate    measure    as    well    as    the    Nation's 
leading     general     pension      measure.     It      is 
known  as  the  General  Welfare  Act.  or  General 
Welfare  Am.endments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.     It  -A',-..-  ip.-i educed  m  the  Hcuss  by  Hon. 
WiLLiAM  H   Larr.-veee  (D.mccrat),  cf  Indiana, 
numbered    H     R     1410.    and    referred    to    the 
Hotis?  V.'..y-   and.Mea:.-  C:;mnofee.  where   it 
IS  n-'W  peodmg  with  163  signatures  on  a  dis- 
char;_'e  pttition  to  2  t  it  cut  on  the  floor  for 
heann?  and  a  vote,  which  is  20  more  than  are 
on  a  discharge  petition  for  any  other  pension 
measure       It    was    intrcd'icc:;    in   the   Senate 
bv    Hai     William    Lancer    'Republican),    of 
No:-h  Dakota,  numbered  S   1178,  and  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  C'  mm.' toe,   where  it 
Is  now  pending 

S-Oi'PC>aTED    DY    ICO    CONGRESSMEN 

I:i  the  Se::ate  the  R'.-pu'jl.can  Steering 
C  mmittee  for  it  is  headed  by  Senator 
La.ngfr,  and  the  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee by  Senator  Josh  Lee  In  the  H;use 
the  nonpartisan  stfcring  comniittee  pr^mot- 
Ini:  it  IS  headed  by  Hon  Harry  R  Sheppard, 
D-m-Jcrat,  of  California.  In  all,  160  Coti- 
Kre,-smen  have  sii?ned  a  steering-committee 
resolution  in  full  support  of  the  measure, 
which  resolution  reads  as  follows:  "We,  the 
undersiitned  Congressmen,  hereby  endorse 
the  General  Welfare  Act  iH  R  1410)  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Sicority  Act,  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, and  iiledge  cur  efforts  in  it?  behalf." 

WIDESPREAD     St'PPOP.T     SHOWN 

To  shew  the  widespread  support  this  meas- 
ure has  attained  in  Coneress,  strictly  on  its 
merits,  we  point  out  that  on  this  steering 
committee  cf  160  Congressmen  supporting  It, 
there  are  100  Democrats,  55  Republicans,  3 
Progressives.  1  Farmer-Labcrite,  atod  1  Amer- 
ican-Labonte,  There  are  57  Ccnere'sn-ien  en 
it  from,  the  Central  States,  40  fr^^m  the 
Southern  States,  35  from  the  Eastern  S'ates 
and  28  from  the  Western  States  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee have  signed  this  steerinj-committee  reso- 
lution. 14  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  6  mem.bers  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  14  chairmen  of  importatut  House 
committees.  Ten  solid  State  delegations 
have  signed  and  40  States  are  represented  on 
it.  That,  gentlemen,  is  real  strength  for  any 
measure  and  we  plead  with  you  to  Join  forces 
with  these  160  Congressmen  in  a  united  effort 
to  do  something  to  remedy  the  deplorable 
pension  situation,  so  ably  exposed  by  your 
committee,  at  this  session  of  Congress, 

GALLUP  POLL   SLTPORTS   CONTENTIONS 

In  closing  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  committee  to  the  GalUp  poll  on  pen- 
sions, which  has  Just  been  made  public.     This 


poll  shows  that  91  percent  of  the  American 
voters  favor  a  Federal  pension  for  our  senior 
citizens   and    that    76   percent   of    the   voters 
under  60  would  favor  even  a  3  percent  tax  on 
all  their  earniiie;s  for  a  retirement  annuity  of 
$50  maturing  at  the  age  of  60.    We  are  asking 
but  2  percent   to  provide  $30  at  present.   In 
view  of  the  defense  situation,  but  this  Na- 
tion-wide poll  Is  a  complete  vindication  of 
our    position    fcnd    constitutes    practically    a 
100-percent  enflorsement  of  it.    If  ycur  com- 
mittee would  lavor  a  3-percent  tax  to  raise 
$50  per  montlj  we  would  be  inclined   to  go 
along  with  yoU.  but  this  would  mean  that 
$7,200,000,000  per  year  of  additional  revenue 
would   have   tc|  be  raised   by   taxation.     This 
would  be  out  df  proportion  to  the  $3,500,000,- 
000    now   being   raised   by   taxation    for   de- 
fense, and  weldon't  feel   that  raising  more 
than   53,240,000,000   by  taxes  for   additional 
pensions  at  th«  present  time  is  warranted  and 
this  is   what   t^ould   be   required   to   pay   all 
over    60    who   %i.ould    apply    $30    per    month. 
We  know  that' a  measure  providing  for  more 
would    never  :get    through  .  Congress    under 
present  conditions  and  we.  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  thi  amount  of  the  Federal  guar- 
anty be  set  at  $30  per  month,  which  would* 
be  $60  a  couple,  for  all  over  60  and  that  any- 
thing over  this  figure  raised  by  any  tax  to 
support  our  ainuity  system  go  into  a  reserve 
fund  to  protect  future  payments  in  case,  for 
instance,  the  [war  should   stop  and  millions 
more   would   ^e   added    to  our   pension  rolls 
with  much  lets  revenue  coming  In  to  meet 
the  payments!  due  to  the  closing   down   of 
defense  indusiries. 

ANNUITANT    ALICWED    TO    EARN     $15    PER    MONTH 

We  propose'  further  that  the  provision  In 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  an 
annuitant  be  allov.ed  to  earn  up  to  $15  per 
month  to  augment  his  annuity  be  retained 
and  extended  to  those  coming  under  the 
general  annuities  we  propose  under  title  I, 

STATES  TO  SUPPLEMENT  THE    $30 

In  addition!  we  prcptse  that  pending  the 
time  when  t|ie  Federal  annuity  can  safely 
be  raised  to  [not  exceeding  $60  per  -month, 
the  obligatiohs  of  additional  paj-ments  to 
the  aged  shal  be  on  the  States.  We  woulci, 
of  course,  abclish  the  means  test  or  needs 
test,  as  far  $s  the  Federal  Governm«m  Is 
concerned,  living  the  annuitants  free  to 
travel  from  State  to  State  and  drawing  their 
earned  annuities,  which  they  would  pay  for 
dlr:ctly  or  lijdirectly  In  "passed  on"  taxes, 
as  honorable  American  citizens  and  not  with 
the  stigma  o|  pauperism  attached.  If  they 
cannot  live  ot  the  basic  $30  per  month  ($60 
per  couple)  ivhich  they  would  receive  each 
month  from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States  could  supplement  the  Federal  pen- 
sion. Just  as  they  are  doing  now.  The  States 
could  be  even  more  liberal  to  the  needy 
aged  than  they  are  new  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumed  the  main  pension  load  of 
$3,240,000,000  per  year.  Those  now  on  the 
pension  rolls  would  be  a  diminishing  group 
and  soon  lite  pension  problem  would  be- 
come almost  wholly  a  Federal  one.  which 
it  should  be. 

UNITED    StATES    SUPREME    COL"T?T    SPEAKS 

Here  Is  wljat  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  td  say  In  this  regard.  In  Helver- 
ing  V.  Davis  (301  U.  S.  619),  In  May  1937, 
In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Social  Security  Act: 

SHOULD    BE    A    NATItNAL     SYSTEM 

"Congress  did  not  Improvise  a  Judgment 
when  it  foiuad  that  the  award  of  old-age 
benefi's  would  be  conducive  to  the  general 
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welfare  •  •  V  The  plight  of  men  and 
wcm.en  at  so  low  an  age  as  40  is  hard,  almost 
hopeless,  when  they  are  driven  to  seek  for 
reemployment  •  •  •.  Approximately  three 
out  cf  four  persons  65  or  over  were  probably 
dependent  wholly  or  partially  on  others  for 
support  •  •  •.  Tlie  problem  is  plainly 
national  In  area  and  dimensions.  Moreover, 
the  laws  of  the  several  Slates  cannot  deal 
with  It  effectively  •  •  •.  State  and  local 
govermr.ents  are  often  lacking  in  the  re- 
sources that  are  necessary  to  finance  an 
adequate  program  of  security  for  the 
aged  •  •  •,  Apart  from  the  failure  cf 
resources.  State  and  local  governments  are 
at  limes  reluctant  to  increase  so  heavily  the 
burden  of  taxation  to  be  borne  by  their 
residents  for  fear  of  placing  themselves  in 
a  position  of  economic  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  neighbors  or  ccmpetitors  •  •  *, 
A  system  of  old-age  pensions  has  special 
dangers  of  Its  own.  if  put  in  force  in  one 
State  and  rejected  in  another.  Tlie  existence 
of  such  a  system  Is  a  bait  to  the  needy  and 
dependent  elsewhere — encouraging  them  to 
mlftrate  and  seek  a  haven  of  repose.  Only 
a  power  that  Is  national  can  serve  the  In- 
terests of  all." 

Exictrrr.E  branch  spt-aks 

Here  is  what  our  President,  as  the  head  of 
tUe  executive  branch  of  the  Government  had 
to  say  as  to  ahe  pension  situation  unier  the 
present  em.rgency  conditions: 

tJKCES      EXrtNSION     TO     VSCO\'ERZD     CTtOUPS 

i 

"There  is  nothing  in  our  present  emergency 
to  Justify  a  breaking  down  of  old-age  pensions 
or  unemployment  insurance.  I  would  rather 
see  the  sy.=.tcms  extended  to  other  groups  who 
do  not  now  enjoy  them," 

ACTION     BY     LEG1SLAT1\-E     BRANCH     TTRCED 

That  is  exactly  what  we  prcpose  to   ycu 
llembers    of    the    legislative    branch    of   our 
Government,   which   branch   alone  can   enact 
into  law  these  recommendations  of  the  other  • 
two  branches  of  cur  Government. 

TABLES     StJBMITTED 

This  we  believe  covers  the  situation  from 
our  viewpoint.  We  would  like,  however,  the 
privilege  of  including  in  these  remarks  cer- 
tain tables  taken  from  our  bc<3klet  entitled 
"Eccnomlc  Security  in  the  Sunset  of  Life," 
and  from  our  weekly  publication,  the  General 
Welfare  Ncv.'s-Advocatc,  which  tables  wl)i  give 
ycur  committee  a  more  complete  picture  of 
our  propcsal  and  the  support  it  has  received 
In  Congress.  These  tables  are  submitted 
herewith. 

COMMITTEE    THANKED 

We  desire  to  thank  your  committee  most 
sincerely  for  the  privilege  of  being  heard  and 
of  submitting  this  data  to  you  for  ycur  con- 
sideration In  connection  with  this  problem 
of  economic  cr  social  security  for  our  citizens 
who  are  reaching  and  have  reached  the  p.ge 
of  retirement,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  America  today. 
No  nation  can  be  called  truly  grea:  until  It 
succeeds  wholly  in  driving  the  ftar  of  pov- 
eny  and  misery  in  old  age  from  the  heart 
of  m.an.  This  problem  can  be  folved  for 
the  rest  of  our  people  Just  as  it  has  been 
solved  for  one-half  of  them  already  by  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Your  committee  can 
help  immensely  toward  solving  it  by  recom- 
mending extension  of  coverage  to  those 
groups  now  omitted  on  some  such  fair  and 
equitable  basis  as  we  have  cutlinrd  to  you 
In  these  brief  remarks.  Fupplcmented  by  the 
following  tables  we  are  submitting  fcr  the 
record. 

TABLES    StJBMrnTD 

Exhibit  A.  "160  signatures  prove  real  pen- 
sion str.*ngth." 


Exhibit  B.  "Fcdeia'ion's  estimate  cf  tax 
yield  on  'added  value*  basis  ' 

Exhibit  C,  "Why  G  W  A  H  K  1410,  Is 
the  be..t." 

Exhibit  D."How  to  synchronize  general  and 
.special  pensions." 

Exhibit  E,  "Chart  of  comparative  benefits 
(S   S    A-G    W   A  ).'• 

EMhibit  F,  "Typical  'common  sense'  pen- 
sions finder  G,  W,  A.,  H.  R.  1410." 

Exhibit  G,  "Can  we  consistently  remain 
half  slave  and  half  free  In  the  social-security 
field?  • 

GENrRAL  ■Wflfare  Federation's  Exhusit  A 

160  SIGNATURES  PROST  REAL  PENSION  STRENGTH — 
ENDOnSEMENT    OF    GENERAL    WELFAHE    ACT 

We,  the  undersigned  Congressmen,  hereby 
endo)S2  the  General  Welfare  Act  iH  R  1410) 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  and  pledge  cur  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

Alabama:  George  M.  Grant  (Democrat). 
Second:  Luther  Patrick  (Democrat),  Ninth; 
Carter  Manasco  (Democrat).  Seventh. 

Arizona:  John  R  Murdock  (Democrat),  At 
Large. 

Arkr.nsas:  Clyde  T  Ellis  (Democrat), 
Thlid;  Ftidjo  Cravens  (Democrat).  Fourth, 

Cali-'ornia:  Karry  R  Sheppard  (Democrat), 
Nineteenth;  Charles  Kramer  (Democrat), 
Thirteenth;  Lee  E.  Geyer  (Democrat),  Seven- 
teenth: Jerr>'  'Voorhis  (Dem.ocrat).  Twelfth; 
John  H.  Tolan  (Democrat).  Seventh;  Albert 
E  Carter  (Republican  i.  Sixth;  A.  J.  EUlott 
(Democrat).  Tenth;  Ed  V.  Izac  (Democrat). 
Twentieth;  Carl  Hinshaw  (Republican),  Elev- 
enth; Thomas  F,  Ford  (Democrat),  Four- 
teenth; Harry  L.  Englebrlght  (Republican), 
Second;  Ward  Johnson  (Republican),  Eight- 
eenth. 

Colorado:  William  S  Hill  (Republican), 
Second. 

Connecticut:  William  J.  Fitzgerald  (Demo- 
crat). Second;  James  A,  Shanley  (Democrat). 
Third;  Le  Roy  D.  Downs  ( Democrat ),  Fourth; 
Lucien  J.  Maciora  (Democrat).  At  Large. 

Delaware:  Philip  A.  Trajmor  (Democrat), 
At  Large. 

Florida:  Joe  Hendricks  (Democrat),  Fifth; 
Lex  Green  (Democrat),  Second:  Pat  Cannon 
(Demccrai).  Third;  J.  Harden  Peterson 
(Den-.ccrat  i.  First. 

Georgia:  Albert  Sidney  Camp  (Democrat), 
Fourth;  B.  Frank  Whelchel  (Democrat), 
Ninth:   John   S.  Gibson    (Democrat),  Eighth. 

Idaho:  Compton  I.  White  (Democrat), 
First;  Henry  C.  Dworshak  (Republican), 
Second. 

Illinois:  Anton  J.  Johnson  (Republican), 
Fourteenth;  Robert  B  Chlperfield  (Republi- 
can), Fifteenth;  Noah  M.  Mason  (Republi- 
can), Twelfth;  William  G.  Stratton  (Repub- 
lican). At  Large;  J.  V  Heidlnger  (Republi- 
can). Twenty-fourth;  Anton  F.  Maciejewskl  '< 
(Democrat).  Sixth;  Edward  A  Kelly  (Demo- 
crat). Third;  Evan  Howell  (Republican), 
Twenty-flist;  James  M  Barnes  (Democrat), 
Twentieth;  Edwin  M.  Schaefer  (Democrat), 
Tv.-enty-seccnd. 

Indiana:  William  H  Larrabee  (Democrat), 
Eleventh:  Gerald  W  Landis  (Republican), 
Seventh;  Noble  J.  Johnson  (Republican), 
Sixth;  Raymond  S  Springer  (Republican), 
Tenth;  George  W.  Gillie  (Republican), 
Fourth;  Louis  Ludlcw  (Democrat),  Twelfth; 
Earl  Wilson  (Republican).  Ninth;  William  T. 
Schulte  (Democrat).  First. 

Iowa:  Ben  F.  Jensen  (Republican).  Sixth; 
Vincent  F.  Harrington  (Democrat),  Ninth. 
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Kansas:  Thomas  D  Winter  (Republican), 
Tlilrd:  John  M.  Houston  (Democrat),  Fifth; 
U.  S.  Guyer  (Republican),  Sacond. 

Louisiana:  A  Leonard  Alien  (Democrat), 
Eighth;  Newt  V.  Mills  ( EH  i-aocrat ) .  Fifth; 
James  Domengeaux  (Democrat).  Third;  F. 
Edward  Hebert  (Democrat).  First;  Vance 
Plauche  (Democrat),  Seventh;  Hale  Bopgs 
(Democrat).  Second;  Jared  T.  Sanders,  Jr. 
(Dtmccrati.  Sixth;  Overton  Brooks  (Demo- 
crat). Fourth. 

NLassachusetts;  Joseph  E  Ca,^ey  (Demo- 
crat), Third;  Thomas  A.  Flaherty  (Democrat), 
Eleventh:  Pahr  G  Hulmes  (Republican), 
Fourth:  Lawrence  J.  Connery  (Democrat). 
Seventh:  Charles  R.  Clason  (Republican), 
Second. 

Michigan:  Rudolph  G.  Tene^^jwlcz  (Demo- 
crat), First;  Frank  E  Hook  (Democrat). 
Twelfth;  Paul  W  Shafcr  (Republican), 
Third:  Geo.-ge  D  O  Brien  (Di^mccrat).  Thir- 
teenth; John  Lestnski  (Democrat),  Sixteenth. 

Minnesota:  H.  Carl  Andeitecn  (Republi- 
can), Seventh;  Harold  Knutron  (Rcpublicaiv), 
Sixth;  Richard  T  Buc::lcr  (Farmer-Labor), 
Ninth;  Melvin  J.  Maas  (Republican).  Fourth; 
Richard  P.  Gale   (Republican),  Third. 

Mississippi:  Ross  A.  Collins  (Democrat), 
Fifth. 

Missouri:  Dewey  Short  (Reaublitan) ,  Sev- 
en'h.  j 

Montana:  Jenr.nette  Rankin '(Republican). 

First, 

Ne'oraska:  Carl  T  Curtis  (Republican), 
Fcur'ih;  Karl  Slefan  (Republlffni ,  Third 

Nevada:  James  G.  Scrughaih  (Democrat), 
at  large. 

New  Jersey:  William  H  SU'phin  (Demo- 
crat), Third:  Elmer  H.  Went  (Democrat), 
Second:  Charles  A.  Wolvcrton' (Republlcanlt, 
First;  D  Lane  Powers  (Republican).  Fourth. 

New  York:  Alfred  F  Belter  (Democrat), 
Forty-first;  Vito  Marcantonio  (American 
Labor),  Twentieth;  Edwin  A  Hall  (Rrnubll- 
can).  Thirty-fourth;  Walter  A.  Lynch  (Demo- 
crat), Twenty-second:  Jchn  C.  Butler  (Re- 
publican ) ,  Forty-second. 

North  Dakota:  Charles  R  Robertson  (Re- 
publican), at  large;  Usher  L.  Burdick  (Re- 
publican), at  large. 

Chio:  J.  Harry  McGregor  (Renubllcan). 
Seventeenth;  Harold  K  Clayp-ftl  (Democrat), 
Eleventh:  George  H  Bender  (Republican),  at 
large;  Clarence  J  Brown  (Replibllcan) .  sev- 
enth; Michael  J  Kirwan  (DrRocrat),  Nine- 
teenth: Dew  W.  Harter  (D.-naocrat).  Four- 
teenth; Stephen  M  Young  (Dfmccrat),  at 
large;  A  D  Baumhart.  Jr.  (Republican), 
Thirteenth;  Martin  L  Sweeney-  Oemocrat). 
Twentieth;  Rcljert  T.  Secrest  (Democrat). 
Fifteenth 

Oklahoma:  Wilburn  Cartwtlght  (Demo- 
crat), Third;  Jed  Johnson  (Democrat).  Six- h; 
Jack  Nichols  (Democrat) ,  Second:  Will  Rogers 
(Democrat),  at  large;  Fcss  Razlev  (Repub- 
lican), Eighth:  Victor  Wlckersham  (D.mo- 
crat).  Seventh;  Lyle  H  Borea  (Democrat). 
Fourth. 

Oregon:  Walt:r  M  Pierce  iDemccrat).  Sec- 
ond); James  W  Mott  (Republican),  First; 
Homer  D   Angcll   (Rtpubllcan) ,  Third. 

Pennsylvania:  Ivor  D.  Fenton  (Republican), 
Thirteenth;  Harry  L.  Haines  (Democrat), 
Twenty-second:  Charles  L  Gcrlach  (Repub- 
lican), Ninth;  Stmuel  A  Weigs  (Democrat), 
Thirty-first:  Cht.rles  I.  Faddia.  (Democrat), 
Twenty-fifth;  Guy  L  Moser  (Democrat), 
Fourteenth;  Francis  J.  Myera  (Democrat), 
Sixth:  James  A.  Wright  (Democrats,  Thirty- 
fourth;  J.  Buell  Snyder  (Democrat),  Twenty- 
fourth;  Francis  R.  Smith  (Democrat),  Fifth; 
Augustine  B  Ktlley  (Democrat).  Twenty- 
eighth;  Thomas  E  Scanlcn  (Democrat), 
Thirtieth;    Michael   J.   Bradley    (Democrat), 
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Third:  Albert  G  R\:th?rfcrd  (Republican), 
Fifteenth. 

Ehcde  Island:  John  E  F-.e^rty  (Democrat), 
Becciid;  A;mc  J.  Foranci  (Dcniccrat  i ,  First. 

Scuth  CarcLna:  Joseph  R  Br;. sen  (Demo- 
crat), Fcur-h:  Jchn  L.  McM;:ia:i  iDcmccrat), 
S:x-h:  Jarr.cs  P.  R.chard.i  .  D:r.-,-.cr:.t )  .  Fifth; 
L.  Mrr.d^:   Rivers    i  Demccr:-.- i  .  First. 

Tminesser :  Jchn  Jer.n:re-.  Jr.  (Republi- 
can i .  Seccnci:  J  Percy  Pnest  (Democrat), 
Fif'.h:  Cl:ff  :(i  D..v:?  (Demccrat),  Ninth. 

Tixa.-:  N.;'.  Pa"cn  (Democrat,  Seventh; 
Wr;t;2i:  Patinan   i  Democrat ),  Firsc. 

Uraii:  J.  W.  Rcbinson  (Democrat),  Second; 
Walter  K.  Gra::ger  (Democrat),  First. 

\V:i.-h:ngtcn;  Warren  G.  Magnuscn  (Demo- 
cra-i.  Fir?t;  Charles  H.  Leavy  (Democrat), 
F;::h.  Knute  Hill  (Democrat),  Fourth;  John 
M.  Coffee  (Democrat),  Sixth:  Martin  F.  Smith 
(Domccrat).  Third;  Henry  M  Jackson  (Dem- 
ocrat I ,  Second. 

West  Virginia:  Robert  L.  Ramsay  (Demo- 
crat).  First:  John  Kee  (Democrat),  Fifth; 
Jennings  Randolph   (DtMnocrat ) ,  Second. 

Wisconsin:  Reid  F  Murray  (Republican), 
Seventh;  William  H  Stevenson  ( Repubhcin  ) , 
Third:  Joshua  L  Johns  (Republican),  Eit!h:h; 
Prank  B.  Keefe  (RepublUAn),  Sixth;  B,  J. 
Oehrintuin  (Prognsaive ) ,  Tenth;  Henry 
SavuhulT  tPro>;re<>i!ve),  Stvond;  Merlin  HviU 
(PiotjivH-sivfi .  N'lnth.  lewis  D  T)uU  (Repnb- 
JhrtU),  T\t\h 

lu    the   Seurtt«»  o(    thi*   I'nitiHl  yt<»le»     J^>»h 


Genzral  Welfare  F^ev.\tz-\-  s  Exiii::"  B 


Federation's  estimate  of  tax 
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2.  S(  rial      .<ecur!fy      .\i  t, 

title     I.     (Now      th. 
'aw  ; 


8.  Social  ?<'cur',ty  Art, 
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pIMe  as  soon  as  they 
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papers. 1  Estimated 
^,•|Kl,lMMl  wfil'd  apply 
if  r  u  broi!.;ht  111  $25 
per  mnntli  whicb  is 
doubteii. 
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piiv'  Promises  $y,,i^.o,- 
I'lKM'.iX)  per  year  to  an  esti- 
n:atvd  13,000.000  jx-nsion- 
I  rs.  If  tax  propose'l  does 
not  raise  if,  the  halanct-  to 
)>c  b.irr-'Ued  ami  charted 
tij  p<.st<.rity  An  estnin- 
tre:iii>t  proposal.  'W  ill 
never  be  taken  seriously 
m  roncn  s.>  but  w  ill  bniip 
in  the  diiiii-s. 


Bill  says  $200  per  month. 
($400  a  couple.)  $32,- 
0(X1.0<)0.00<)  per  year  for 
13,.5O0.0O0  over  60.  Dr. 
Townscnd  said  before 
v\  ays  an  1  Means  Com- 
mittee $1100  per  month 
{$600  a  couple).  I'topia 
itself.  The  famous  "wisp 
of  >'riw  the  cow  will  fol- 
lo-.v  but  never  reach." 
I  (".jn-.,re.- .SIGNAL  Record 

Aug.  21.  1937.^ 


7"  per  month.  ($1.50  a  ecu- 
pU  Holds  out  bait  of 
$l2,i.".o,()oo,iKXi  per  year  to 
lil.ViC.ooo  aced.  More  ex- 
treme t'lan  even  the 
Town  send  Plan  because 
of  its  guaranty,  which  the 
latter  doe^  not  carry,  so  as 
to  nake  i'  s  $200  per  m  on  t  h 
nieanincl'^ss  but  kept  in 
the  b:l!  in  order  to  defraud 
the  a^ed. 


n'"  ii^,  VI huh 
kMii  n  I  ■  \  a  tM-ii\lum  ^M• 
h  ^'tlr>n1\eut  ki\t\uUy 
.Will  lux  pynmui,  sny  tax 
p\|vrls.  M  "ni«terials" 
never  lav»»<l  fftr«t  $X0 
l»er  montt)  ($960|icr  year, 
cumulative)  exempt  from 
tax. 
Eh^flcit  flnancine  Poster- 
ity i^ays  the  bill,  plus  in- 
terest, for  the  $$0,000,000 
I*r  month  Fed*al  Gov- 
ornmcnt  grants  io  States. 

A  5  percent  rtosJ  pay-roll 
tax.     (Later  to  i)  up  to  9 
percent.)    Empbyeenow 
pays  1  percent  oj  one-fifth 
of  the  tax  bill.    Oeneral 
public  paysotlier  four-fifth 
indirectly    in    ii^aed    on 
pay-roll    taxes    fcccordlng 
to  all  experts,  b  it  get  no 
annuities.    A    3  rstem    of 
gross  favoritism  md  taxa- 
tion without  n  presenta- 
tion. 
A  2-percent  gross  I  ocomc  or 
transaction  tax     (Tax  ex- 
perts all  agree   it  would 
pyramid    its   bi  irden   on 
the  i>oor.  as  "iiaterials" 
are  taxed  over   and  over 
again    every    ti:iic    they 
changL  posses  lion      A 
magnilied  sales  ta  t      Taxes 
a  loss  in  great    nany  in- 
stances     Would    put 
banks,  real  estj  tc  opera 
tors,   bond  brol  crs.  etc.. 
out    of    businea !.     Taxes 
money    that     ^  oes     into 
trade.    Exeaiptf   inheritr 
ances  and   gifta.    Would 
cause  a  worse  d«  pression. 
A  2  percent  gross  ncome  or 
transaction  tax,   with  no 
exemptions.  Lai  or  uu ions, 
nonprofit     organizations. 
banks,  etc..  tajed  on  all 
money    passing    through 
their    hands.    Ko   cre<lit 
allowed  for  Federal  jiay- 
roll    taxes    so    1 5    to    tax 
50,000.000  em  plo  lees  5  per- 
cent and  2.000.0(  Oemploy- 
ers  8  percent  on]pay  rolls. 


*><4irHy  Act  IV't^tM^^ 
»U  *xvtAl  e»(t\<  th(>nMit>«1er 
.Mlows  er\xln  for  all  Kx^l* 
enU  rplir<'n><nt  anniiity 
ta\e<  t»id  bv  employer  or 
eniplo.xT'e  Fimcral  bene- 
flts  at  4  months  annuitK's 
Reasonable  reserve  fund  to 
protect  age-l. 

Forfeit  t>eiuiion  il  leave  ^tate. 
No  funeral  benefits.  Pen- 
sions itranted  on  basis  of 
pauperism.  Penaliies 
thrift.  Gives  premium  for 
indolence. 

About  one-half  of  population 
protected  un<ler  it.  Does 
not  cover  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  casual  laborers, 
housewives,  domestics, 
nurst-s,  students,  church 
employees,  in.stitutional 
employees,  many  Oovern- 
ment  workers,  business- 
nion,  professional  men. 
Self-employed,  or  unem- 
ployed. 

No  funeral  benefits.  Ko  re- 
serve fund.  Not  integrated 
Into  Social  Security  Act. 
Would  take  away  from 
50.000,00f)  American  work- 
men .social  security  cards 
they  have  been  paying  on 
for  5  years.  Would  sub- 
stitute for  sound  annuity 
system  a  visionary  "re- 
covery" theory  based  on  a 
'transfer  of  purchasing  pow- 
er. Exempts  first  $250 
month  or  $3.O00  year  from 
tax.  No  credit  for  Federal 
annuity  taxes  paid. 


No  funeral  benefits.  No 
reserve  fund.  Not  Inte- 
grated into  Social  Security 
Act.  Would  set  up  2  dis- 
tinct systems  of  perrsion. 
No  tax  on  inheritances, 
gifts  or  other  idle  money 
only  on  money  that  goes 
into  trade.  Would  close 
banks,  real  estate  offices. 

~  stock  exchanges,  etc.,  by 
taxing  their  losses.  Would 
cfl'iisp  a  real  panic  in 
-ica 
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v.'FLFARr  Federation's  ExHierr 
d    special    pensions    {throuch 


n 


gr-,,~c..    a- a    spenal    ppvswns    (throuch    :..t    Ctr.crr.: 
R   :4i0) — the  American  icay — o/  justice  /or  all) 


Descriptive  i 


General  pensions  (undei  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act  amend - 
iuent5  to  title  I.  6oci«) 
Security  Act 


Difforrnlial  pear  (the 
secret  of  it  allj 


Guam:  '•  '■•   ;i  :;-!•  n 

Augtuenicd 

Supplemented 

Supporting  tax 


HO  per  mon  t  h  to  all  over  GO. 
May  earn  $Io  i>er  month. .. 
Ly  States  on  basis  of  need. 
2-peroeDt  gros^-ijroRt  tax... 


Tax  deductions $ROper  month  or  JCCO per  vear 

Additional  tax None 


Credit,    under    general 

pension  la.':,  to  em- 
ployers and  employees 
for  all  F^J(Tai  rciiM^ 
ment  taxes  paid. 


Future  tax ., 

Additional  benefits. 
I'liimategoal 


None... 
None... 

$4r0al  t^' 


Special  pi  .i.^...;.i  tu;...ei  Gen- 
eral XS  cllari'  Act  amend - 
DitnUf    to    title    11    of   Social 

Security  Act  and  other  Fed- 
eral statutes) 


SSDpermonth  to  aii  (n  rr  <*• 
May  earn  !!'  jier  month. 
By  States  on  tiasis  of  need. 
3-percent  inx>ss  pay-roll  tax. 


None. 

1  to  ISi  percent  trallroBd retire- 

inrnt  ncd  civil  srrvictV 
W  I>erccnt  m  P.^O:  >*  jicrcent  in 

194W  (.Social  Security  Act.). 
Up  Ui  $.Vi.  survivorsliip  (Social 

Security  A(t). 
!»••  at  00. 


Cfnira;    Wi.  ifRi  ^tI,^RATIu.^  »  Ixir.Bn   E 
Cha-t  <  '  ro":pc'a::'.'    u-':t  ':;■     <   c\al  Security   Ac   -Gtntrui   Vi'i. , 'ar*  .4rf 


t  lat\     l.i*;-,  t.  all..  .-U'.v» 


No*-uiid»rr  t'\«i»lSw«rnx  .^ct» 


n><«  t\>nTx'  »<*tf»> 

M«)»W  ..»«»»%»»» 

M  *!««r4xti»i>(t» 

N-  '•      1  vbirt  

•^  ''I .». 

^')       •■' 

Ken.>n  II    Nv»  York...... 

Kcn'  n  III 

Ikelaware. ,...».,. 

New  Jrrs«\v 

Pennsjlvania 

Recion  IV 

i>i*irtrt  ol  Columbia.. . 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Vircinia 

^^est  Virginia. 

Rcjkion  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

W'isconsin 

Region  VIJ; 

Alat>am» 

Florida 

Georgia  

Mississippi ... 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region  VIII: 

lowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska  

North  DakoU 

South  Dakota 

Rerion  IX: 

Arkansas 

Kan.<:as. 

MLNSouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Region  XI; 

.\ritona 

Colorado 

Idaiio 

Montana 

rtah 

Wyoming 

Region  XH: 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Ilawaii 


.NUBtH-Hvl 

t»\v»  <-.' 
fK>W  via»x  .1 


l^«H«» 


ir.vvi 

I.V  ,w.^ 

.vjri 
invui 

s,  .v» 

SI.S5K 
W.9I4 

3,434 

3ft.  M7 

19.  4fl0 
IN  579 

fiS.  689 

77,005 

131.  b29 

141,  21« 
67.14* 
53,030 

20,  03; 
37.  467 
37.  5.5^ 
24.  4U1 

17,  .593 
40.2t)5 

f<5.  I4f 
62.  it^ 
28.393 
8.91*. 
14. 951 

24.433 

27.916 

10G.746 

74.641 

33, '■.56 

4,866 

119.612 

R.400 
41,b7y 

9.061 
12.  Iv-. 
IS..**  5 

3.440 

140.  739 

2.  305 

\9.¥H 

39.977 

1,537 

1.802 


MvBlhly 

\  1  ■ 


v-  '- 


U-* 


Vtider  General  WeHniT  Acta 


iiMiuni  1  iii> 


KMtw  nled 


WiaMiU^I*^     lUxd.»tWvi..| 
V  \\  t  ni 


•»V«»*v>*« 


l.tK  .-V 

»,  1>.%V  ,^^^• 

»s  »v.vx 

4'.'   vv, 

l4,fvX4 

83V.IC7 
I.UKt.  ."t^il 

43,  «V5 
lf'2.  :i^ 
IW.,  127 

96.  403 
130.  444 

23.«.  007 

643.  299 

1.  512.  467 

1,  54f..  204 
60fi.  S95 
A96,  :09 

92,  f'O. 
332,717 
1.S3,  171 
liM,  flO 

69,  7oy 
203.  3y 

f  J*,  879 
6M.  f  02 
273.  42S 
74.476 
144.  54U 

27t..  035 
798,  C*iH 
664 ,  W2 

209.  7. '3 

40.  645 

814,044 

117.  545 
61N475 
101,218 
112,7ig 
163.008 
41.006 

2,  S36,  295 

30.  ,'.,56 
207,  t',t:4 
450.541 

21.565 
11. £66 


♦UVW 


\%  % 
H  41 

U  4i2 

a  ».% 

K  14 
».)5 

KTft 
10,46 
10.  »4 

11  ni 
K*7 
5.05 
4.96 
7.08 

4.45 

8.M 
11.4i> 

10.95 

9.04 

11.26 

4.63 
6.21 
4.  OK 
4.  2y 
3.96 
6.05 

10.35 

10.57 

9.63 

8.3f 

9.67 

3.67 
9.89 
7.4R 
8.91 

6.23 
&.3fi 
e.81 

14.00 
14  84 
11.17 
9.25 
11.27 
11.92 

IS.  94 
13.36 
10.70 
11.27 

14.03 

6.  4!i4 


^^l^tNV 


.VV  <nin 


MkOOD 
67\«I0 

40.000 
13a,  000 

iflaooo 

150.000 

loaouo 

190.000 
S3O.000 
540.  OUO 

56.5.000 
285.000 
245.000 

13.S  001 
130,  00< 
160.  COd 
115,00( 
80.  dot' 
175, 00(1 

230,  OOC 

215.000 

110.000 

40.000 

44.U0i 

105,000 
1 .10.000 
325.000 
144,000 

115.000 

20.  000 

345.000 

25,000 
85,000 
30.000 
35.000 

ao.ooo 

10,000 

650.000 

6.000 

9i<,  OfHi 

145.000 

6.000 

COOT 


1   ■  .;.d 


»l  M>.   t.   »1 


>*vi,t..l 

M..I.   )    ■ 


|il^tM\WP 


>« 


«.  •  > 
n. 

».  >    ' 
».  • 

37.  «i«k,  t4<o 

Nil,  tlW 

1.300.000 

3,  750.  000 

4.  S(  10.  000 

4.  .500.  000 
S.(UU.UiU 

6.700.000 

9.9141.000 

16,  300.  (JOO 

16.950.000 

8,550.000 
7.  350.  000 

4.11.511,  «,( 
3, 900.  (0(1 
4,800.  OTM' 
3,450,  too 
2,400,  IK-D 
•5,  2fAi.  00(1 

c,  9a ,  ccf 

6,450,  OCO 
3, 300.  o(m 

1,  200.  000 
1,  33U,  ).U< 

3.150,000 
4,  .50(1.  000 
B,  7.50.  rtX) 
4,  320,  OOO 

3,  4.50,  nc>0 

6110.  OOO 
10.  350.  OUO 


75<J  000 

2.  ^10.  0(« 

'i«io.  ooo 

1,060.  IKIO 

9t«  1.000 

300,000 

16,  .500.  000 

ly).(rt) 

2,700,  (UO 

4,350,000 

1.50.  f«) 

iv;    -tr 

!«> 

4. 
t 

a 

85 
40 
4U 

49 

« 
SS 
S5 

17 

M 

as 

40 

40 
40 
40 

34 
3« 
34 
34 
34 
IS 

40 
40 
40 
38 
40 

34 
40 
87 
88 

S« 
38 
l« 

«4 

50 
40 
39 
40 
40 

50 
43 
40 
60 

44 

36 


C  r  s- 1  R  •  I    V.'  f 

r  \FF  Fi  :itT>  \t:  ' 

N  s  F\H-T  -r  F 

Ti.  .t  IOC .      ■  -.  ". 

•1       .'1          .>.<    >:                     pr  •     -  .,     '.  V 

Wel/art   a,  :    11    K    :< 

li  ndcr 

-.0 

'               State 

suu> 

Feik-ral        a.«»ist- 
monthly     .»dc»>  to 
annuity        iie«>dy 
to  all          ovor  65 
over  60     (already 
Toted) 

Total 

I*nsjon 
to  thiw 
now  on 
|>ension 
rolls 

California 

XVllsillUglOQ 

M  a."isachus«.  Its.... 

"-/•-- 

$30 

3(> 
30 
SO 
30 
30 
30 

«3U 

30 

af» 

XI 

12 

4 

6 

6A 

Coiorsdo      ; 

60 

New  York 

43 

Arkansas 

14 

Florula 

M 

GrM.^\L    'W'n: jAr.r   Federation  s   Exhibit   O 

Can  wc  coTMwteniZy  remain   half  $la'.  r  and 


hall  free  in  the  soctal- 

'HAVtS" 

Guv  vrnuicnt 


',!» 


'r:d 


Judge* 

(^  ('  I  I  H  I  U 

wi^rkerx 
Kallrttad  workers 
'I'eai  lient 
Veuran"> 
liidu.>uial  «\irkerti 

NV  iv«">     wt     IMdu»ltlal 

\^o^k«^r'« 
(^biitlrviH     fU     iHtbwtrial 


"u.w  k  .voia' 

I'aniiers 
Fwiii  liibonr:! 
C11..UMI  ltilH>rera 

1 1'  11  1  H  ics 
No-  •• 

>»..      |i 

(  )  ..     i    ,    -  . 


I 


**«   t*>iml* 


XMMlM'^^  ,»vMM»(^    

aw>»  all  ■'  '         >■  »h»  W»».» 

»»«  IIh'  (  •  >•  oil  lmi>«»  M 

'■(?■-.  >T    \  .   t»       I,-,  1    .     .1    t>»\  KntlX  I       ' 


lOMX 


Mv<*lMwrv4lV, 

'.»    ■    ^     '    itM.»e>l 
.1       '      ..lil.    I  «(( 


Protest  RfKulation  of  War  Department 

EXTE.NS10N   CF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MKHIOAN 
IN   T!TE  HOf^E  OF   PEPRESENTATIVES 


F-dCy    Cct..b,r  17    1941 


KE-=-n;  UTIi   N    f)V    KALAMAZOO    POST,    NO. 
332    CY  THE  AMERICAN  LEO  ION 

M:  .'-H.'.FLH  (!  M.c:'.;^an.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iii.di  r  pprm-'-.^icr.  tc  €x:end  n.y 
ren^ark.'^  I  ;n'  "'^KJe  a  re.*-*  '.'iiti'^n  yas-<  d  by 
th-  K^  -.::.az  1  Post, No.  332.  nl  thpA.-r.er- 
ican  Legion,  protes';n-'  asa;r.  '  a  i'  .  :.: 
War  Dcpartmf  nt  T(tu'..r..:i.n  i  :o- ;:Lr.c  for 
reversion  toii.a(:.\(  y'.mu-  ol  a'l  >:a'.-r.al 
Guard  officers  v,hL  hav  r>  ir;,.  c;  •;:(  :r.ax- 
imum  ape  limit  prcscribcr;  {  i  oflicrr^  cf 
the  next  higher  grade,  ujx  n  err. ^j  ciioii 
of  12  monlhs'  active  .'•or-.ict  I  y^,-.'.]  also 
file  this  resolution  with  thr  C'.'ik  d  iho 


House    in    the    hcp(     tV:a! 


u:: 


bf- 


These  figures  from  Sociai  Security  Bulletin,  January  1941,  the  latest  availalle. 


thoroughly  cons;dt'r(  d  Ly  'J;,;   C:r/.!r.:itt  e 
on  Militaiy  ArTairs. 

If  the  present  '::i:  rc"  ncy  :.'  a.-  gjavt  as 
we  are  being  tulci  iliai  it  i.-,  i*  wr  -jld  -";i  m 
to  me  that  this  rcgulatio:i  s'^.^ud  t; 
reconsidered.  These  National  G  ;3r  '  '  f- 
ficers  affected,  it  would  appear,  s;.  sli  te 
given  an  oppcitunity  to  continue  in  "^'  :v- 
ic    ai  least  es  clas.-   B   cfS:  li.     All  of 


•a^ 


'•i 
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thG50  aff  cto:'.  arr  Icr.ci-scrvice  officers  of 
middle  ase.    Tli.  y  pas5ed  their  physical 
and  cfB:'ior.ry  te<-ts  in  the  next  higher 
grade  than  tiioje  in  which  they  arc  now 
serving,    and    it    would    seem    that    they 
would  be  extremely  valuable  to  the  Army 
In  this  emergency.    I  am  sure  there  are 
many  phccs  they  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage.     To  send    these   men   home 
now  seem3  very  unwise  and  unfair.     In 
several  Instances  the   men  who  will  be 
relieved  from  active  duty  have  only  re- 
cently graduated  frcm  the  staff  school  at 
Fort  B?nnin?  where  they  were  trained  at 
a   considerable   cost   to   the   Govcrr.ment. 
The    unfauness    of    the    reculaticn    is 
shewn  v;hen  one  considers  that  most  of 
these  ofnccrs  Sacrificed  their  bU3in- sses 
wlien  called  into  Federal  service  a  year 
ago.     If  rrlieved  new.  m^.ny  of  them  will 
face  serious  economic  ditfiruliies.     I  join 
the  membership  of  Kalamazoo  Pest,  No. 
332.  or  the  American  Leaicn  in  their  pro- 
tes;  against  this  regulation.     I  shall  ask 
a  thorough  study  of  this  matter  by  the 
Hou.-=e  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  rcscluiion  referred  to  follows: 

K:!rrp.a?  o  F.i^t.  No  332,  Department  cf 
Michigan.  \\\  .^nccuil  session  this  10: h  day  cf 
Octcbor  1941,  by  unanirr.ovis  vote  pa~-ed  the 
roUcw.r.g  rp'cluticr. : 

'Wlicrer.e  it  ha?  heen  called  to  the  attenUm 
cf  th-.s  pc^t  tha*  certain  offi'^ev=  cf  the  Nati  jnal 
Guard  h.we  be?r.  r.-cla~--ifled  or  are  a'cc-Jt  to 
bo  ri-clas'^ified;    ar.d 

•■Whereas  u  w-ovild  appear  that  these  officers 
have,  for  a  number  of  y.ars,  given  cf  their 
time  and  money  and  a  neglect  of  their  o'An 
busine??  cr  po>>-:tions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
National  Gtiard  orf^anization  and  for  the  de- 
fen.se  of  this  country;  and 

•Whereas  it  would  seem  frona  all  rtports 
that  some  cf  these  officers  are  new  to  be 
classified  as  cver-a?e  fcr  their  rank;  and 

"Whereas  it  would  seem  that  in  the  re- 
class:flcation  these  cfSccrs  should  be  class^xled 
as  class  B  but  that  In  many  instances  are 
beln^  clasfifted  as  class  A;  and 

■■Whereas  by  so  doing  these  officers  who  have 
efScicntly  ledtheir  troops  for  the  past  year  in 
s-ervice  are  to  be  removed  from  the  service 
inst^.id  cf  being  placed  in  class  B:  and 

'"Whereas  it  would  occur  that  these  officers 
could  be  cf  valvicd  service  to  the  Governmer.t 
in  this  t.me  cf  need  by  being  placed  in  cla-s 
B.  where  their  experience  and  ability  and  age 
could  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  Govcrn- 
me:'. t;   and 

••Whereas  there  are  a  great  many  both 
Regular  Army  and  Reserve  cfHcers  within  ac;e 
hmits  holding  down  positions  which  could 
well  be  handled  by  these  National  Guard  offi- 
cers; and 

••Whereas  m.any  cf  these  Regular  Army  ofH- 
ccrs  and  Reserve  cfacers  are  well  capable  and 
able  to  le.id  trocps;  and 

'•Whereas  many  cf  these  National  Guard 
officers  have  given  up  their  business  and  their 
posit. ens  in  civil  life  in  order  that  they  mi?ht 
well  serve  their  Government  in  time  of  need; 

•■Whereas  it  would  be  difficult  fcr  these 
officers  again  to  return  to  civil  life  at  this 
time;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
6rent  large  sums  cf  money  to  educate  m.iny 
cf  these  officers  at  Fort  Benning  and  other 
Echccls,  graduatins  many  cf  these  officers 
from  the  c:';m:nand  and  staff  schccl,  qualify- 
ing them  up  to  the  grade  of  colonel:  There- 
fore be  it 

■Rzsolvcd  bt/  this  Post,  That  the  national 
corr.mander  and  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  give  this  matter 
thorcugh  and  full  Investigation  and  that  it 
u^e  lt=  mfltience  wherever  possible  to  see  to  It 
that  these  men  are  classified  In  class  B  and 


thi.it  they  be  given  work  and  {wsltions  best 
fitted  fcr  themselves  and  the  d'fei.se  of  tl.is 
c  untrv;  n"d  be  it  further 

•Rc!-'o'\cd.  Tliat  the<fationa;  comm.indor 
and  xho  national  rxrcutivc  ccmmitteo  be  re- 
quested Immediately  to  prctfst  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Ari.iy.  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General  at  W.>.<hinci  n.  D  C.  and,  if 
ne.-'d  be,  to  the  President  cf  ti,i=;  the  .United 
States  en  the  apparent  unfairness  to  these 
rfficer=,  and  the  apparent  lcs«  to  the  United 
States  by  the  remc'val  from  service  cf  these 
wcU-qualified  m.en  who  are  being  removed  en- 
tirely from  service  for  no  cause  except  age  of 
tlinr  rai-.k  ;n.=^t:T.d  cf  b-mg  reclassified  in  class 
B  where  they  can  continue  their  patriotic 
service  to  tins  Government  in  time  of  need; 
be   It   further 

■■Resolved.  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b? 
forwards d  to  the  cfBcers  cf  the  Thi^jy-seccnd 
Division  and  to  the  ccmmander  of  tiie  Jcseph 
B.  Wcstncdge  Post  No.  36  of  the  American 
Legion  and  to  the  State  heac'quart^rs  of  the 
Anieri:an  L-r^ion  in  Detroit,  M: ?b."  : 
MiTt  1117.1.   J    Gv'^.Y,  -; 

C':inir.andi'r  Kalair.azoo  Post.  No.  332. 
Ey  Ar.iHUR  H.  Fitzgerald,  Adjita^'it. 


Edward  T.  Taylor    f 
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HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF  ro:  ^r.  \co 
IN  Tlii:  HOUSE  OF  RZ?REi:;NT.'vT:VE.- 


Friday,  Octribcr  17.  1941 


RESOLUTION      ADOPTED      EY      COLOR.\DO 
STATE  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  CHENO'vVETH.  Mr.  Speitker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  a  resoliuion 
adopted  by  the  Colcrado  State  Society  of 
Washmston  at  a  dinner  given  in  the 
National  Pre.s.s  Club  A'.iditorium  in 
Washington.  D,  C.  on  Thursday,  October 
16,  1941.  in  memory  of  our  I'^te  distm- 
pui.^hcd  colleague  the  Honorable  Edward 
T.  Taylor. 

The  following  resolution  indicates  *he 
love  and  esteem  that  the  m';mbers  of  this 
society  held  for  Mr,  Taylor: 

Wherc:^s  the  Colcrado  S'ate  Society  notes 
w;;h  profound  sorrow  the  pa-Mng,  en  Septem- 
ber 3,  1941,  of  its  d!stin<^uished  member,  the 
Hcnoratale  Edward  T.  Taylor,  a  Representa- 
tive frcm  the  Fnurth  Ccngrr-ssicnal  District 
of  the  State  of  Cclcrado  to  the  Congress  of 
th"  United  States,   and 

Whereas  Mr.  Taylor's  record  cf  public  .'^rv- 
Ice  has  been  paralleled  by  but  few  men  m  the 
long  history  cf  this  Republic.  He  served  In 
his  adopted  State  of  Cclcrado  as  principal  of 
the    first    high   echccl    in   Lcadville,    county 

!    superinte:adent     of     schools,     city     attorney. 

'  county  attorney,  district  attcrney,  and  as 
S;ate  senator,  the  latter  of9ce  being  held  for 
12  year- 

In  1909  he  began  the  first  cf  17  consecutive 
terms  m  the  House  cf  Repre^er.tatlves.  a 
periid  cf  32  years,  from  the  S.:<-y-first  to  the 
Seventy-Sixth  Congress,  and 

Whereas  it  is  recorded  that  he  ran  for  office 
at  22  general  elections,  never  had  opposition 
for  any  nominaticn,  and  was  never  defeated; 
that  he  v,-as  the  author  of  more  State  laws 
and  constitutional  amendments  sind  Federal 
laws  combined  than  any  ether  perscn;  that  at 
the  time  of  bis  death  at  the  age  of  83  he  was 


always  prima 
Icms  cf  Cole 
undcrstandiu 


the  dean  of  the  House  In  age,  and  that  he  had 
served  with  distinction  fts  chairman  of  ths 
Appropriation  Committee  during  the  Seventy- 
fifth.  Seventt'-slxth.  and  Seventy-seventh 
Congresses;  atid 

Whereas  Kir.  Taylor  was  a  man  of  bread 
national  Int^^est.  his  heart  and  mind  were 
rlly  concerned  •with  the  prob- 
•ado  and  the  West.  His  deep 
r  his  bro.\d  comprehensive 
knowledge.  h]s  vast  legislative  experience,  his 
Wise  counsel;  and  his  seasoned  Judgment 
endeared  hinl  to  his  fellcw  Members  In  the 
House  and  td  his  constituents  at  home;  and 
Whereas  it  has  been  asked.  "How  do  men  tn 
public  life  attain  to  public  influence?    By 

rank?  By  wealth?  By  office?  By  talents.' 
By  eloquenc<  ?  By  abUity?  By  integrity  of 
character?"  The  answer  given  Is.  "Character 
Is  the  invuli  crable  armor  which  will  vith- 
stand  every  assault  and  march  triumphant  to 
the  highest  position  of  honor  and  trust 
within  the  gi  t  of  a  grateful  people." 

So  character  was  the  great  attribute  of  our 
departed  melnber,  one  of  Colorado's  greatest 
men.  His  life  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  ha^  the  privilege  of  knowing  him; 
Now,  therefo:  e.  be  it 

Resolved.  •:hat  the  Colcrado  State  Society 
assembled  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C .,  on  October  16.  1941,  hereby 
exlcnds  its  nost  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  to  the  family  and  directs  the 
secretary  of  i  he  society  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolUtK  u  to  them. 


7.'i.e     Antitrust     Laws      in     the      Prc-enl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  FRA^:CiS  E.  WALTER 

I     OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  IJOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  October  10.  1941 
I  , 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THURMAN   ARNOIaD 


Ml.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
onD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Thurman  Arnold,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Slates,  before 
the  State  bar  of  California,  Yosemite 
Park,  C£ilif.,  Friday.  September  19,  1941: 

My  subject  is  the  Sbjerman  Act  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  The 'Sherman  Act  does  not 
operate  In  a  vacuum.  It  is  the  principal 
governmental  instrumentality  designed  to 
remove  restifaints  on  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution ol  goods.  Tliat  Instrument  must 
be  used  todaj'  in  the  interests  of  the  national- 
defense  effof^t.  All  of  us  by  now  should  be 
aware  of  th^  necessity  for  greater  and  greater 
production  if  the  goods  necessary  for  military 
and  civlliani  needs  if  our  defense  effort  is  to 
succeed.  Ml  of  us  should  now  be  aware  cf 
the  neces3t)t.y  of  using  all  our  productive 
resources  a^d  organizations,  including  the 
thousands  pf  small  businesses  throughout 
the  country^  If  we  are  going  to  turn  out  the 
goods  we  Have  promised.  All  of  us  should 
now  be  av^are  of  the  crippling  effects  of 
restraints  on  production  exercised  through 
the  iUegitiaiate  use  of  power  by  some  labor 
organizations  In  order  to  maintain  their  posl- 
'tlon,  and  jjet  the  antlproductive  Ideas  held 
by  some  gr(^ups  in  labor  and  capital  alike  are 
still  eflectlfe  to  retard  our  defense  produc- 
tion. The  full  force  of  the  Sherman  Act 
must  be  tbrown  into  the  battle. 


APPKNI.IX  TO  THK  COXGIiESSIOXAL  KKCORD 


Ther«  Is  no  denylnt;  the  fact  lii  :  r  i. 
months  cur  dcttnse  etlori  las  b«H,Mi  li.  :i  -^i  -  .; 
by  the  attitude  of  prweriul  private  groups 
who  fear  the  expr-nslon  of  production  because 
It  may  destroy  their  domination  of  indus- 
try after  the  war.  These  groups  hiive  been 
afraid  to  develop  new  production  themselvis 
They  have  been  even  more  afraid  to  let  others 
develop  it,  They  ha\e  concealed  shortages 
by  overoptlmlstlc  predictions  of  supplies.  At 
one  time  reports  went  out  that  it  was  un- 
patriotic to  suggest  that  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  aluminum.  Only  last  Ma.-^ch  an 
authoritative  report  on  the  steel  industry 
gave  the  impression  that  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  steel  for  all  civilian  and  domestic 
needs  this  year  and  next.  Today  the  rail- 
roads are  claiming  there  Is  no  shortage  In 
transportation.  Shortly  after  the  Defense 
Ccmmi.s?<on  was  appointed  the  standard 
statistical  agency  of  the  automobile  Industry 
said: 

"A  painstaking  survey  of  the  present  situ- 
ation indicates  that  the  widespretd  worry  over 
tooling  for  volume  output  of  airplane  engines 
may  be  somewhat  overdone,  that  our  ability 
to  produce  mctorl^cd  equipment  is  available 
almost  in  a  twinkling,  and  that  the  stape  for 
the   transition   from  Industrial  to  armament 

output  has  been  fairly  well  developed  " 

We  have  waked  up  to  disaetrou.«  sh^i^rtages 
only  when  previous  time  has  been  lost  and  we 
are  running  cut   of  supplies. 

Among  the  powerful  private  groups  restrict- 
ing production  must  be  included  a  few  stra- 
tegically locatfd  labor  unions.  Economists  in 
the  antitrust  division  estimate  that  these  la- 
bor restrictions  on  production.  wtUch  have 
nothing  to  do  with  wa{.es  or  hours  cr  condi- 
tions of  labor,  are  today  costing  the  American 
consumer  over  $1,090,00<)  000  a  year.  They  are 
Increasing,  I  am  not  talking  about  high 
wages.  I  am  talking  abtut  hold-ups  and  l>ot- 
tlc  necks  tn  housing,  and  in  food  and  In  fuel 
and  In  transportation,  created  by  powerful 
labor  unions  which  cla.ra  the  legal  right  to 
Institu'e  strikes  and  boycotts  for  the  follow- 
ing lllepitimate  object; ves:  (a)  to  enforce 
price-fixing  agreements  and  free  channels  of 
distribution;  (b)  to  eliminate  small  comp>ftl- 
tors  and  owner  operators;  (c(  to  restrict  the 
use  of  labor-saving  devices;  (d)  to  keep  more 
efficient  materials  off  the  market  which  might 
Interfere  with  static  Jobs:  (c  »  toprevent  self- 
employment;  (fi  to  make  arbitrary  c!as>^ifica- 
tlons  of  Jobs  which  retard  the  efficient  use  of 
labor;  (g)  to  tie  up  hug  Industries  In  the 
struggle  to  determine  which  of  two  unions 
will  dominate  the  field. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  face  the  present 
emergency  with  an  unbalanced  economic 
Etruciure  created  by  a  progrei^slve  set  of  con- 
solidations of  eccnomlr  power  In  private 
groups  since  the  Wr  rid  War.  Just  before  the 
present  w..r  started.  4  percent  of  our  cor- 
porations received  84  percent  of  all  corporate 
Income  and  so  dominated  the  industrial  pic- 
ture. Ju-t  before  the  piesent  war.  a  few  pow- 
erful labor  dictatorships,  controlling  trans- 
portation, and  Installation  of  necessities, 
stood  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
and  prevented  independent  btisinesimen  and 
farmers  from  getting  the  benefits  of  modern 
Industrial  efficiency.  Now  that  the  war  haa 
started  it  Is  these  very  corporations  and  or- 
ganizations to  which  V  e  must  turn.  They  are 
not  unpatriotic:  they  have,  however,  trained 
themselves  to  resist  the  development  of  new 
enterprise.  They  are  obsessed  with  the  Idea 
that  overproduction  will  interfere  with  their 
future  domination.  While  they  are  willing  to 
expand  their  own  war  production,  they  do  not 
want  others  to  expand,  and  they  reserve  the 
right  to  dictate  to  civilian  contumers  what 
they  can  buy  and  the  prices  which  they  can 
pay- 
In  dealing  with  the  antlproductive  ideas  of 
these  groups  we  are  only  repeating  the  expe- 
riences cf  other  demociacles  which  prior  to 
this  war  had  gone  a  long  way  down  the  path 
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:  naiic  carteliratlcn  of  Industrv  England, 
Utauu"  CI  this  eot  of  ideas,  wasted  nil  the 
precious  months  beli  re  the  fi.;i  ct  t^.nce 
The  Londcn  Eccncmut.  anting  immediately 
alter  the  fall  of  France,  described  tbii  alti- 
tude a«   follows: 

"It  Is  a  set  or  idias  that  Is  admirable  for 
obtaining  security,  "orderly  development.'  and 
remunerative  picjiu  for  these  already  estab- 
lished in  the  Industry — at  the  cost  of  an 
ineducible  t)ody  of  general  unemplovment. 
It  is  emphatically  not  a  set  of  ideas  that  can 
be  expec^.ed  to  yield  the  maximum  of  produc- 
tion or  to  give  the  country  wealth  in  peace 
and  strength  in  war, 

••Nevertheless,  when  the  war  broke  out  and 
It  became  cbvlous  to  all  but  the  purblind 
that  m?\mium  production  had  become  the 
one  subject  that  superseded  all  others,  this 
ant  productive  system  was  carried  to  its 
highest  point.  The  noble  army  of  controllers 
waa  recruited  from  organized  Industry;  the 
rings,  from  being  tolerated,  became  endowed 
with  all  the  power  of  the  state.  The  re.s«lt 
has  been  what  could  have  been,  and  was.  pre- 
dicted--not  so  much  an  unfair  advantage  to 
certain  private  pockets  as  a  sluggish  tempo 
of  pdv&nce  and  a  low  limit  to  what  was  con- 
sidered possible.  British  Industry,  by  and 
large,  has,  until  recent  weeks,  b^en  making 
the  maximum  effort  compatrble  with  no  dls- 
ttu-bance  to  Its  customs  now  or  to  its  prcfit- 
m.ak'ng  capacity  hereafter.  There  Is  no  accu- 
sation cf  unpatriotism  In  this;  on  the  con- 
trary, businessmen,  placed  In  an  Impossible 
position  of  divided  loyalties  and  contradic- 
tory Intentions,  have  done  their  best,  but  the 
restilt  has  been  what  we  see — a  startling 
Inadequacy  of   production.' 

Antitrust  investigations  during  the  past 
year  have  shown  that  there  is  not  an  oreanlzed 
basic  Industry  in  the  United  States"  which 
has  not  been  restricting  production  by  some 
device  or  ether  In  order  to  avoid  what  they 
called  the  ruinous  overproduction  after  the 
war. 

Vv'e  are  In  an  era  when  we  must  call  on 
every  emergency  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  these  powers  will  not  work 
against  that  set  of  antlproductive  practices. 
Trke,  fcr  example,  the  power  to  impo=e  pri- 
orities on  basic  materials,  uscftiJ  ahke  for 
defence  and  for  civilian  necessities.  During 
the  past  year  the  leaders  of  our  basic  Indus- 
tries have  been  demanding  that  pilorltles  be 
used,  not  to  expand  production,  tut  as  an 
excuse  not  to  expand  it.  It  has  been  argued 
that  new  war  supply  should  not  come  frcm 
new  productive  enterprise  until  civilian  sup- 
plies were  first  taken  away.  The  folly  of  such 
a  policy  has  teen  shown  In  those  Industries 
where  as  a  consequence  supplies  have  already 
run  out.  We  must  wake  up  to  the  same 
folly  In  those  Indtistrles  where  supplies  are 
still  a\-nilable. 

Take  cadmium,  for  example.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  plating  of  all  kinds.  The  Jobbers  who 
controlled  the  supply  told  the  Government 
they  would  furnish  all  Government  con- 
tracts with  cadmium  at  80  cents  a  pcund 
(recently  Incrccsed  to  95  cents).  This  re- 
moved the  competitive  surplus.  The  price  of 
cadmium  fcr  civilian  use  rose  from  81  50  to 
$2  50  a  pcund.  Independent  platers,  cf  whom 
there  are  many,  who  had  not  yet  been  called 
on  for  defense  contracts  faced  ruin  and  dis- 
organization. We  are  going  to  wake  up  to 
find  that  we  need  these  Independent  busi- 
ness organizations. 

Taking  the  awarding  of  huge  contracts  for 
defence  as  another  example.  During  the 
past  year  three-fourths  of  all  our  vast  war 
contracts  have  been  let  to  8€  concerns  A 
brief  case  history  will  show  ycu  what  this 
has  meant  to  small  business  production.  A 
Midwestern  firm  employing  460  men  and  using 
machine  tools  found  Its  normal  business  of 
making  refrigerators  endangered.  The  man- 
ager Irst  no  time  In  offering  his  services  to 
the  Government.    He  got  no  contracts  be- 


CMUse  the  contracts  w  rt  s  ;m  r.  to  the  1»  j.  -r 
»nd  mow  ainxfnlcui  uiuu  He  wrou  to 
the  rntiie  list  of  cmc  nal  r  ni tractors  for  tla 
Government  to  gtt  a  subcontract,  staling 
exactly  wbat  his  plant  wo.-  4tt  up  to  dr.  He 
did  not  even  pet  one  scruus  nibble,  let  alone 
a  subcontract.  New  tlie  rc.ii  pinch  has  c^mc 
m  the  supplU'S  of  matrrial  He  can  get  no 
brass,  tunc,  or  aluminum.  He  has  machines 
and  men  exactly  of  the  type  and  training 
deiperately  needed  for  defense  prcoucticn, 
but  they  are  not  being  used  and  he  Is  about 
to  suspend  business  and  let  his  organization 
po  to  pieces.  His  case  hisiory  is  typlcfil  cf 
thousands  of  small  manuificturers  who  may 
have  to  disbar-d  tfcelr  orgr.ni«atlons.  Whether 
they  can  ever  come  to  U.e  again  is  dcubtluJ. 
The  lass  to  national  defense  %  Irreparable. 

Therefore,  today,  as  never  before,  the  se- 
curity  cf  the  country  demaads  effective  and 
vigilant  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  supplement  the  actlvltlea  of  the  agencies 
responsible  for  policy  and  {»lanninp.  and  to 
protect  In  a  special  v^ay  the  Interests  ol  the 
small  buElnes-man,  the  farnler,  and'the  con- 
sumer from  the  restraints  \thlch  will  defeat 
our  defense  program.  Withoiit  Fuch  vlttUanre 
and  protection  the  special  cinergency  poivera 
Will  be  ineffective. 

Take  the  emergency  power  to  impose  price 
ceflincs  as  on?  expmple  It  is  a  necessary 
brake  on  Infiatlon.  Yet  It  will  not  work  m 
an  Industry  where  costs  are  raised  by  arti- 
ficial restrictions  In  spite  lof  the  national 
need  for  housing,  the  building  Industry  is 
Btlll  a  mass  of  Kuch  restrictions  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  fcod  In  large  cities  monopoly 
charges  on  transportation  and  dl«:tributlon 
are  increasing.  Private  poolB,  to  raise  prices 
through  m.arketing  arrangements  and 
through  the  suppression  of  eompetltlve  bid- 
ding are  taking  advantage  of  their  golden  rp- 
portunlfy  Tlie  necessary  price  ceilings 
through  vhlch  Mr  Henderson  Is  seeking  to 
curb  present  price  spirals  are  robbed  of  thetr 
effectiveness  by  such  consplrftcie." 

Take  the  emergency  powers  to  prevei.t  Ger- 
man control  of  American  industrj'  as  another 
example  They  will  not  work  In  the  absence 
of  antitrust  Investigations  of  the  activities 
of  international  business  groups.  The  recent 
Investigation  of  our  great  drug  industry 
showed  that  the  German  Djie  Tru.st  was  re- 
stricting American  productlcjn  by  contracts 
In  restraint  of  trade.  These  contracts  com- 
pelled our  own  drug  companies  to  ship  drugs 
to  German  dominated  distributors  in  South 
America,  even  during  the  prasent  war.  And 
thus  we  were  building  up  Gerftian  commercl.-il 
influence  and  German  funds  for  propaganda 
In  this  hemisphere  flth  cur  own  goods  and 
our  own  companies. 

There  was  no  way  of  finding  this  out  with- 
out a  grand  Jury.  Today,  as  a  result  of  our 
successftil  prosecution,  cur  largest  drug  com- 
pany has  shrken  off  Its  German  Influence  and 
Is  prepared  to  j.dvance  American  ccmpetltlon 
In  South  America, 

I  quote  from  an  article  in  the  August  lisue 
of  Fortune  magazine,  as  fcllcws: 

"Nazi  interest  in  trade  restraint  is  to  hold 
back  production  outside  Germany.  Inside 
Germany  they  have  cptlm.am  product Irn, 
optimum  expansion  fcr  the  state.  Nothing 
Interests  th"m  le.'-:s  than  malnta'ning  'orderly 
markets."  But  by  cleverly  pleying  upon  the 
profit  motive  (which  is  suppres,sed  inside 
Germany)  they  have  gulled  businessmen  In 
th»  democracies  Into  limiting  production  of 
the  very  articles  that  the  demccracles  were  to 
need  most  urgently  in  their  own  defense.  In 
this  way  Germany  Inducf  d  Burcpe^g  democ- 
racies to  'stabilize'  alum.lnum  production— In 
their  own  self-interest— while  German  pro- 
duction shot  forward  at  top  speed  The  con- 
sequences of  this  have  since  become  all  too 
plain." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  everv  single 
Instance  of  the  Oermnn  influence  which  was 
cited  In  the  article,  to  wit— military  optical 
Instruments,    tungsten    carbide,    aluminum. 
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magnesium,  terylllum.  ch3m:cal3.  and  drugs — 
was  unccvercc!  by  an  an'itrust  investigation 
cr  DrcEec'Jt:ci; 

The  ertat  dff'-nse  agencies  have  no  Rachi- 
tics tc  inve.-tisate  ccercicn  and  cpprcssion  cf 
small  busme^srr.en  from  Maine  to  California, 
nor  the  hidden  u  =  es  cf  pcA-cr  again^^t  the 
Interest  cf  the  farmer  and  the  consumers 
Thus  the  An:;tri;=t  Division,  as  the  only  ex- 
Ist'ing  mdepcncient  investigating  force  skilled 
In  the  problems  of  the  small  businessman. 
the  farmer,  and  the  consumer,  has  the  Jcb  of 
bein?  the  advocate  for  the  small  business- 
man, the  farmer,  and  the  consumer. 

Lawyers  knew  better  than  anyone  else  the 
neces.-itv  for  independent  advocacy  where 
conflicting  lnteres^s  are  involved.  The  antl- 
tru-t  law  was  laid  on  the  sheif  In  the  last 
war;  it  ha=  not  been  laid  on  the  shelf  In  this 
war  because  we  have  come  to  realize  the  fco- 
nomic  nece-sity  cf  Insuring  small  business- 
men and  farmers  and  consumers  a  place  in  a 
u.'.ift?d  defe..!-e  eflort. 

1  have  defined  small  business  as  any  bu-1- 
ness  which  is  unable  to  maintain  a  staff  in 
Wa-shington  to  represent  Its  Interests  before 
the  departments  which  are  now  making  the 
great  decisions  temporarily  changing  our 
whole  Industrial  structure.  The  Antitrust 
Division  is  the  independent  public  defender  [ 
cf  thi£  croup  It  has  set  up  a  Farm  Section  j 
and  a  Small  Business  Advisory  Section,  i 

This  Job  IS  going  on.  Let  me  give  an  ex-  , 
ample  of  tht;  kind  of  results  that  we  are 
getting.  The  McKcesport  Bulletin  cf  May  10 
contains  an  announcunent  by  Mr  Philip  Mc- 
Kenna,  president  of  the  McKcnna  Metals  Co., 
that  at  the  present  time  his  production  is  10 
times  as  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago;  that  he 
has  132  emplcy>jes,  who  operate  24  hours  a 
day  and  6  days  a  week;  that  his  rates  of  pay 
have  advanced.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
action  talcen  by  the  Antitrust  Divjbion.  Mr. 
McKenna's  company  would  have  been  unable 
to  rurvive  because  of  a  private  N.  R,  A  code 
formulated,  dominated,  and  policed  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  Mr,  McKenna  generously 
gives  us  credit  in  the  following  statenitnt: 

"The  present  test  of  the  productive  strength 
of  free  enterprL-e  under  American  prmcij  les 
fit^amst  the  product ive  strenj;th  cf  dictator- 
ship-CGn*rc;lca  people  will  prove  the  effec- 
tiveness of  private  Inltla'lvc  and  free  workers 
In  the  present  struggle  for  the  future  of  the 
w  irld.  It  may  be  rem.embcrcd  that  the  Mc- 
Kenna Metals  Co,  owes  l^s  existence  to  pro- 
tection under  American  law,  and  that  the 
Departme:  t  cf  Ju-tice  disclosed  the  m..3nopo- 
listic  [;ract!ce=:  contrary  to  Am-.-rican  antitrust 
law=  ■■ 

When  hs  industry  is  investigated  the  cry 
is  u.-ua!ly  raised  that  we  are  Inttrftnng  with 
their  peace  c!  mind,  so  that  they  cannot  grab 
all  the  contracts  for  national  defense  Had 
this  cry  been  listened  to  in  the  prcsecution  of 
Cien':-ral  Elvctric.  this  man  in  McKeesport 
would  be  cu'  'f  bu-mess  today.  As  a  matter 
cf  fact,  s-  far  as  co«^peratlon  in  defense  is 
co-.ccrn.'d,  we  hnve  found  that  we  get  mere 
of  it  by  a:t..c.-c!ng  the  men  who  are  raising 
prices  and  restricting  production,  because 
ethers  with  hotter  Ideas  are  lifted  to  power, 

I:  IS  a  fundamental  axiom  cf  industrial 
ciemcciacy  th:.t  you  cannct  allow  private 
groups  to  exercise  economic  power  over  others 
uncurbed  by  law.  If  there  is  no  referee  at  a 
prize  fight,  the  man  who  puts  on  brass 
knuckles'  will  win.  And  the  same  is  true  m 
the  industrial  game,  particularly  in  a  time  of 
huge  Government  spending 

The  best  example  of  the  results  of  the 
uncurbed  use  cf  organized  power  can  be 
found  in  our  present  labor  picture.  Re- 
cently the  Supreme  Court  exempted  labcr 
activities  from  the  Sherman  Act  even  where 
they  were  illegitimate,  even  where  a  labor 
union  was  putting  an  embargo  on  efficient 
methods  cr  fixing  prices;  indeed,  even  where 
the  strike   was   to    compel  an  employer   to 


violate  an  order  cf  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Beard  Itself.  This  appears  tc  be  the 
law  today.  Hew  are  the  unions  exercising 
that  new  power?  In  one  large  city  we  have 
convicted  a  truckers'  union  for  making  a 
charse  of  $9  a  day  on  trucks  which  entered 
the  city.  That  conviction  is  now  reversed. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  week  another  local 
unicn  decided  that  It  weald  inipcse  a  charge 
of  $10  a  day.  In  some  cities  farmers  are 
being  charged  for  the  right  to  unload  their 
own  produce  from  their  own  trucks.  Such 
charges  are  being  pyramided  m  the  distribu- 
tion system.  I  give  you  a  bylaw  from  a 
union  m  a  large  city  which  represents  an- 
other sort  of  restriction  which  is  spreading 
ever  th^s  country  in  this  time  of  dangerous 
price  spirals 

"Article  6.  section  /;  Whenever  in  the 
Judgn,''nt  of  the  Bakers'  Local  Union  118 
anv  firm  or  combination  of  firms  are  en- 
pagf-d  in  unfair  or  unwarranted  Ci..nipe* rion 
f(jr  trade  and  m  the  selling  of  b-k^ry  prod- 
ucts and  against  the  be^t  mtere-'s  (f  ti.e 
bakery  lndu.^try.  it  shall  be  authorized  and 
It  shall  be  its  duty  to  have  such  practices 
stopped  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing 
cur  members  from  employment  cf  such  con- 
cerns as  Will  persist  In  ;uch  detrimental  and 
ruinous  practices  " 

On  Laoor  Day  President  Gieen  of  the 
Am.fTican  Federation  of  Labor  demanded 
that  the  Governmient  spend  vast  sums  in 
the  defence  housing  program.  While  he  was 
making  this  speech  his  unions  were  demand- 
ing the  right  to  keep  c!ie.tper  housing  off 
the  m.arket  We  cannot  affjrd  these  impo- 
sitions in  this  time  of  emergency,  A  ra- 
tional antitrust  program  recraiies  the  pas- 
Eaee  cf  legislation  to  correct   them 

Th^re  are  two  bills  now  pendir.2  in  C:n- 
cress.  one  InT  duced  by  C.,ngrt  ssn.an  W.\l- 
TZP..  of  P-nns;, Ivania.  the  other  by  Congress- 
man MoNRONEY,  of  Oklahoma,  to  confine 
labor  unions  to  their  legitimate  purpose. 
Tht  re  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  these  bills.  The  lawyers 
of  America  must  use  their  Influence  to  see 
that  the  antitrust  laws  do  not  become  class 
leeisla'ior. . 

Th-=  answer  to  the  monopoly  problem  In 
peace  or  war  is  sim.plcr  than  most  people 
imagine.  It  does  not  consist  of  destroying 
the  eff-citn-^y  of  organized  industry  wher- 
ever that  efficiency  is  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sum.er.  It  consists  in  encouraging  that 
efSciency  to  produce  at  full  capacity.  You 
can't  fix  prices  unless  y-u  ristrict  produc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  true  function  9f  an 
antimonopoly  policy  is  to  break  down  the 
obstacles  to  production  created  by  dominant 
groups.  Typical  of  the  things  we  are  attack- 
ing are: 

( 1 )  Concerted  attem.pts  on  the  part  ol 
ba-ic  industries  to  hamper  expansion  which 
will  interfere  with  their  domination  of  the 
inCiU.nry  after  the  war. 

(2i  Attempts  to  coercively  fi,x  prices  on 
Government  contracts. 

(3)  Attempts  to  illesally  us-  patents  In 
ordor  to  control  the  production  of  basic 
materials 

(4)  Restraints  of  tratle  in  tl:e  di.-.trlbutlon 
of  the  necessities  of  life  by  local  izroups. 

(5)  The  erection  cf  trade  barriers  between 
one  locality  and  another. 

(6i  The  freezir.2  out  of  independent  busi- 
nessmen by  combinations  which  seek  to 
dominate  the  market 

(7  I  The  refusal  of  labor  m^onopolies  to  re- 
'  move  the  restrictions  which  n:.'W  Interfere 
with  full  production. 

Through  offic-s  In  various  par's  of  the 
country  we  are  attacking  this  problem  ca-e 
by  case.  We  have  no  general  panacea,  but 
we  do  have  the  power  to  get  relief  in  par- 
ticular situations.  The  policy  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  In  enforcing  the  Shetman  law 


during  the  present  emergency  must  be  to  see 
to  It  that  private  restrictions  on  production 
do  not  cripple  the  use  of  the  resources  of  this 
country,  ilae  outcome  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram may  v»ell  depend  on  the  success  ol  that 
policy. 
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HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

f     OKLAHOMA 

LN  THE  HOVtiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Octobir  17.  1941 


ADDRE3B   OF   HON    VICENTE   CORTES 
HERRERA.  OF  MEXICO 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  English  translation 
of  the  elcxiuent  address  by  Hon.  Vicente 
Cortes  Herrera.'of  Mexico,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  organizing  commission  wel- 
coming the  delegates  and  associate 
members  of  the  Fouith  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress,  to  Mexico  City,  on 
Septembar  15.  1941.  Mr.  Cortes  Herrera 
was  later  elected  President  of  the  Con- 
gress and  directed  its  deliberations  with 
much  tacit  and  ability. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  b3  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Secceiary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Secretary 
cf  Commiinications  and  Public  Works,  honor- 
able delegates,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,'  the 
Aztec  eag|e,  devouring  a  snake  and  perched 
upon  a  cattus  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Texcoco, 
pointed  tc  the  Mexica  Tribe  the  place  to 
found  thf  great  Tenochtitlan,  according  to 
tlons,  new  capital  of  Cur  Republic 
That  eagle  Is  the  same  eagle 
the  dome  of  this  Palace  of  Fine 
roudly  shelters  under  its  wings  the 
honorable!  delegates  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
American  I  Continent  attending  this  Fourth 
Fan-American  Highway  Congress. 

Because  we  must  say  in  all  fairness,  distin- 
guished felegateB,  that  If  that  eagle  ever 
dreamt  d  becoming  the  symbol  that  would 
unite  all  the  tribes  then  settled  in  our  land. 
It  never  itnagined.  let  me  assure  you,  that  It 
would  re|t  en  the  dome  of  this  beautiful 
building  it  the  gathering  of  the  most  genuine 
represent! tlves  of  our  hemisphere. 

Therefore,  being  the  Interpreter  of  that,  ctir 
national  lymbcl.  embodied  In  the  august  per- 
son of  oi|r  first  representative,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  I  give  to  you  the 
warmest  and  most  cordial  of  welcomes. 

As  members  of  this  congress  we  shall  take 
up  a  higMy  Important  question  to  us,  and 
when  I  sty  "to  us,"  gentlemen,  I  mean  to  all 
the  peoples  that  you  so  worthily  represent, 
who  will  eventually  form  one  single  American 
homeland,  the  country  of  Lincoln.  Hidalgo, 
Bolivar,  Washington,  Juarez,  Sarmlento,  and 
San  Martin.  This  we  can  accomplish  by  a 
clrculatoty  system  of  highways  as  perfect  as 
our  htmaftn  blood  system,  with  the  only  dif- 
fer nee  that  our  road  arteries.  Instead  of  one 
heart,  will  have  as  many  hearts  as  there  are 
•capitals  to  all  the  nations  now  meeting  here. 


their  trac 
of  Mexico 
which,  or 
Arts,  now 


But  that  will  not  be  encuKh.  distinguished 
delegates.  If  we  are  unable  to  carry  the 
asphalt  ribbon  to  the  farthermost  corners  cf 
our  territories,  in  order  that  they  come  to 
forge  Jointly  with  us,  that  great  homeland 
or  which  we  all  Americans  dream 

Even  if  Mexico's  road  problem  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  other  countries  here  repre- 
sented. I  am  sure  that  It  reflects  conditions 
all  over  the  continent. 

Two  high  and  steep  mountain  ranges  limit 
our  territory  on  the  east  and  the  west  in 
the  center  a  high  plateau  In  which  lies  this 
wonderful  valley  of  Mexico,  where  we  are  now 
The  necessity  of  bringing  to  the  den«=ly 
populated  central  plateau  the  products  frorn 
our  fertile  coasts  requires  crossing  with  many 
roads  these  mountains,  the  roughness  of 
which  has  been  our  nationality  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  given  up  the 
old  idea  of  national  isolation  which  inter- 
posed the  desert  between  Mexico  and  Its 
neighbors;  we  want  that  between  us  there 
should  be  good  highways  over  which  fast 
automobiles  will  travel  to  rapidlv  spread  the 
true  impression  of  our  culture  and  the  cor- 
rect  idea  of  our  nationality. 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  after 
making  a  condensed  resume  of  the  highway 
problems  which  will  be  discussed  by  this 
Fourth  Pan-American  Congress.  I  wish  to 
state  that  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Mexico,  and  with  him  a.,  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico, will  not  feel  satisfied  until  we,  and  vou 
With  us,  build  throughout  all  the  Amer.'cas 
that  great  boulevard,  the  P.an-Amerlcan 
Highway,  wide,  strong,  and  well-paved,  ade- 
quately Illuminated,  and  with  the  beauty  of 
our  mountains  and  landscapes,  over  which 
will  travel,  proud,  radiant,  and  happy,  thit 
bcatiriful  woman  whom  we  all  Americans 
wcrshlp — that  lady  cnlled  Democracy. 
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Youth's  Interest  in  .America 

EXTENSION   r.F   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTCN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFVES 


Friday,  October  17,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON   WILLIAM  G   STRATTON. 
OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  short  speech  which  I  gave 
at  the  National  Youth  Day  rally  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Youth  for  Defense 
organization  at  New  Yoi  k  Citv  on  Thurs- 
day, October  16.  1941: 

The  ycung  men  and  women  of  America  are 
confronted  with  an  inspiring  task— to  help 
preserve  the  greatest  free  Nation  in  the  woild. 
In  so  doing,  we  are  g.vlng  to  the  world  ihe 
hcp3  cf  freedom  and  the  belief  in  eventual 
triumph  of  civilization  over  chaos  1  feel 
certain  that  young  America  will  bear  that 
responsibility  with  the  same  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice and  willingness  to  serve  that  has  char- 
acterized patriotic  Americans  in  every  crisis 
throughout   our   history. 

With  the  privilege  of  citizenship  In  a  free 
nation  goes  the  Individual  obligation  to  take 
an  active.  Intelligent  Interest  In  Its  problems 
and  policies  Even  though  our  sympathies 
may  lie  with  other  countries  in  their  strugele 
for  existence,  we  ewe  our  full  allegiance  In 
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mind  and  action  to  this  great  Republic,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  cannot  all  of  us  serve  In  the  armed 
forces  or  even  In  supplying  those  forces  with 
the  Implements  of  war  but  every  one  of  us 
can  help  by  doing  our  everyday  job  In  the 
best  way  possible, 

Tills  is  our  country.  It  is  worth  our  everv 
effort.  Let  us  all  work  for  the  defense  of 
America,  not  as  an  onerous  task,  but  as  a 
glorious  opportunity  to  do  our  bit  for  a 
country  that  has  treated  us  all  so  generously 


Will  History  Repeat? 


ex'ii:;n,--!l)n  cf  klm^r?:< 
HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

.    !     K  '  N  -  ^  ^ 

IN    Z-AE   HOV.-E  Oy    if;  i.trLNlAIIVES 


Friday.  Cctobcr  17.  1941 


M:  GUYER.  M:.  Speaker,  this  is 
where  I  vote  with  the  President.  Not 
with  the  President  as  he  seeks  excuses 
to  engage  in  other  people's  wars,  nor 
when  he  repudiates  all  the  sacred  and 
solemn  promises  he  made  when  seeking 
a  third  term  as  President,  when  he  as- 
sured fathers  and  mothers  that  their  sons 
would  not  be  sent  to  fight  in  foreign  wars, 
but  with  him  when  this  neutrality  law- 
was  passed.  I  will  vote  with  him  as  he 
signed  it,  declaring: 

This  Is  a  good  law.  This  Is  the  kind  of  a 
law  that  Will  keep  us  cut  of  other  pecple's 
wars.  ^ 

Besides,  I  am  going  to  vote  as  I  like 
him.  talked  in  the  campaign  less  than  a 
year  ago.  That  is  not  too  much  to  a.^k 
even  of  a  politician— to  keep  his  word  for 
the  short  space  of  1  year. 

In  that  campaign  I  predicted  that 
President  Roosevelt,  like  President  WU- 
son  before  him.  would  involve  us  in  war 
just  as  sure  as  did  his  lr,st  Democratic 
predecessor  who  secured  his  second  elec- 
tion upon  the  premise  that  "Wilson  kept 
you  out  of  war."  You  remember  George 
Creel's  stereotyped  mendacity: 

You  are  working,  not  flshting;  you  are  liv- 
ing, not  cannon  fodder.  Wilson  kept  you  out 
of  war. 

That  was  not  only  stereotyped  and 
lithographed  mendacity  but  it  was  the 
cleverest  and  most  effective  political  ad- 
vertisement ever  penned  since  Caesar 
wrote  the  political  pamphlet  known  as 
the  Gallic  War, 

In  1917  we  were  catapulted  into  that 
war  when  we  followed  a  very  identical 
path  pursued  by  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion. Then  we  armed  merchant  vessels 
and  less  than  30  days  thereafter  we  were 
in  a  shooting  war  which  cost  us  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  casualties  and  when  the 
last  pension  of  the  last  widow  of  that  war 
is  paid  her  last  check  it  will  have  cost 
us  $100,000,000,000.  It  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  tins  action,  if  adopted.  ■«'ill 
lead  to  the  same  tragtdy.  Believing  that, 
I  cannot  vote  for  th:s  measure,  It  would 
violate  every  promise  I  made  to  my  con- 


stituency les,s  than  a  year  ago  and  to  me 
those  are  sacred  obligations  that  I  owe  to 
those  who  believed  in  me  and  my  political 
integrity. 

That  is  one  of  the  gravest  indictments 
against  this  New  Deal  admmisLration— 
the  reckless  disregard  of  pcr.-onal  and 
platform  pledfres.  In  fact  there  u.t-  ,  r.:v 
one  pledge  made  by  the  la.^t  liii,.,  na- 
tional platfornis  that  was  pciforna  d  ar.d 
that  was  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  ame;iQ- 
ment.  All  the  pious  pledge.^  ab.ut  t-c  on- 
omy  and  the  reduction  of  Govtrnmrnt 
expenses  were  forgotten  in  an  o:kv  rf 
extravagance  and  wast.-  urixii.irua  d  in 
all  the  histories  of  republics  in  ti..  .<:;  ry 
of  mankind.  These  de!mquencie<;  and 
duplicities  I  have  denounced  and  r  n- 
demned  so  often  that  should  I  n  w  bt  t'n 
hkewise  to  repudiate  the  prcrr.i.M  ,-  I  madp 
in  the  campaign  less  than  a  v.  ar  a--^T  I 
would  lose  my  self-respect  e--  wfi:  a.'^  my 
reputation  for  truth  and  vecacity 

We  are  told  by  the  pioponen;.'-  of  ihus 
measure  that  the.'.e  are  .-serious  and  {vri*- 
ous  times.  If  that  is  true  it  has  b.fn 
largely  rendered  so  by  the  leckless  and 
vociferous  denunciation  of  sister  nations 
by  our  Chief  Executive  and  his  a.-^.^ociat-s 
The  enactment  of  this  and  like  m-asures 
would  only  increase  the  giavi-v  'ha'  uvw 
exists. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  thi^  e  ro- 
pean  trouble  we  h.ive  b-en  taking  steps 
that  lead  to  war.    Step  by  .step  our  Gov- 
ernment has  edged  closer  and  closer  to 
war  and  this  is  ju.-.t  another  step  in  t.'^e 
same  direction.     The  greatest   calamuy 
that  could  possibly  be  inflicted  upon  our 
country    is    involvement    in    this    war. 
Added  to  the  ordinary  tragedies  which 
always  accompany  war  is  the  fact   that 
we  are  unprepared  and  bowing  beneath 
the  greatest  debt  that  our  Government 
has  ever  known,  the  greater  part  of  which 
v.-as  contracted  during  times  of  profound 
peace.     Instead  of  inviting  war  and  infi- 
nitely more  debt  we  should  be  cleaning 
house  and  reducing  our  obligations  in 
order  to  become  strong  jn  arm.'^.  ships, 
and  planes,  so  that  no  nation  would  ever 
undertake  to  meddle  with  this  Western 
Hemisphere.     Our  experience  in  the  Ian 
war  should  teach  us  that  it  is  our  destiny 
to  keep  out  of  European.  African,  and 
Asiatic  wars  and  strictly  attend  to  rur 
own    business   while    at    the    same    t-'r.e 
maintaining    an    invulnerable    defense. 
The  whole  Nation  can  unite  on  that  pro- 
gram and  in  its  execution  the  people  of 
this  country  will  solidly  unite. 


Conservation  cf  Scrap  Metal 
I 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

KON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

'T  .MAs'-fcn'/^rTTS 
IN  THE  HQ-J-E  C>F  HEPI- ESENTATIVL3 


F'.dai'.  Octfhtr  17,  1941 


M;.v   ROGERS  of  Ma.v.^achu.sctts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  I  want  to  call  th» 
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aiiention  of  this  House  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  savins;  and  utilizing  unused 
mcral,  so  vital  to  our  defense  mdustnes. 

We  have  b-^en  an^azinLily  wasteful  in 
this  country,  and  unlrss  wl  turn  squarely 
about  and  brsin  at  once  to  conserve  our 
mate'-ials,  elimmat':^  was*e,  and  stop 
throwing  away  articles  of  value,  our 
country  will  b;^  wrecked  and  ruined. 

P>a!rns  118.  vrrsc  22,  says: 

Thi  ?t.  ne  which  the  builders  refuttd  is 
bt-ccme  iIk'  hcad-~-cne  of  the  corner. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  today  as 
regards  scrap  metal.  Manufacturers  of 
fine  steel  use  50  percent  new  pig  iron  and 
50  percent  scrap  iron.  Foundries  use  TO 
percent  scrap  and  30  percent  new  pig 
Iron.  Today  we  have  only  capacity  for 
making  48,000.000  tons  of  new  iron.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year  w-^  have 
used  44.000,000  tons  of  scrap.  In  the 
biggest  previous  year,  1917,  for  the  entire  | 
year,  only  30,000,000  tons  of  scrap  were 
used.  That  shows  the  imporianc--  of 
scrap  metal  in  cur  national-defense 
plan.s.  ; 

There  are  today  about  250.000  tons  of 
strel  rails  lying  unused  in  our  city  streets.   ' 
The  W.  P.  A.  generally  is  willing  to  pay   i 
75    percf^nt   of    th>->   cost    of   resurfacing   ! 
the  streets  alter  these  rails  are  torn  up, 
if  the  local  authorities  will  pay  the  other 
25  percent.     This  grade  of  scrap  is  the 
finest  obtainable. 

There  are  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lion wrecked  and  obsolete  motorcars  lying 
in  the  auto  "graveyards"  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Two  and  one-half  million  cars 
are  wrecked  and  become  obsolete  each 
year.  The  public  is  asked  to  add  l.OOO.COO 
more  to  this  total  for  this  year.  Auto- 
mobiles are  fine  scrap  material.  Every 
car  yields  1.500  to  1,800  pounds  of  iron 
and  steel,  about  20  pounds  of  aluminum, 
and  about  60  pounds  of  brass,  copper, 
and  other  metals.  Automobiles  should 
furnish  another  source  of  scrap.  Each 
year  about  40.000  000  cars  change  num- 
ber plates.  Twelve  thousand  tons  of 
metal  go  into  these,  and  all  of  this  could 
be  saved. 

Anoihor  fine  source  of  scrap  metal, 
especially  for  New  England,  would  be 
thp  manufacturing  plants,  where  oid. 
worn-out  machinery  has  been  scored, 
taken  out  of  service,  and  put  away  with 
the  thought  of  holding  it  for  some  future 
bre.ik-down  or  emergency.  The  National 
Def 'nse  Council  estimates  that  70  per- 
cent of  this  m.aterial  could  be  turned  in 
for  scrap  and  has  asked  the  manufac- 
turers to  survey  their  stocks  and  turn 
it  in. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
me  t.il  from  three  or  four  scrapped  au  o- 
mobilos  is  sulScient  to  build  a  tank.  Ihf 
metal  from  one  large  scrapped  railroad 
car  vvill  build  a  big:  gun. 

We  must  use  every  means  to  bring  out 
th..>  scr.ip  nietal.  Oar  tarmers  have  tens 
(I  cb-okLe  farm  material.  The  cellars 
n::d  attics  of  our  homes  are  holding 
thousands  of  tons  of  metal  that  no'.d 
cnly  to  be  brought  to  light  and  put  to 
woik  for  our  national  defense. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

CF   N^W  YORK 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  CF  REPR£.:;LNIATIVES 


Friday,  Cciohcr  17,  1941 


LETTER   FROM  C    O    VON   DANNEXBERG. 
ELECTPICAL       ENGINEER        FORMERLY 

ASSOCTATF-D  WiTH   MONTREAL-QUEBEC 
POWER    CO. 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speakn-.  under 
lea\e  to  extf  nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inrlude  the  followlns  letter  which 
I  received  today  from  Mr.  C  O.  Von  Dan- 
nenbei'i. 

I  d'-^ire,  particularly,  to  call  attention 
to  wha:  Mr,  Voit  Dannenberg  has  to  say 
ab'-ut  oth'ir  pjwrr  projects  available  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada: 

E=:orKLYN    N    Y.,  Ocfcfc/r  4.   1941. 

Hon.    AlFHED    F      BtlTER. 

Representative   fom    New   York, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mp..  Cn.NGREssM.vN  The  writer  takes 
the  liberty  tl  addressing  you,  as  a  member 
cf  the  Ccmniittee  or.  Riv-.rs  and  Harbors,  con- 
cerning tlie  prcpcs'd  St,  Lawrence  seaway 
project. 

I  am  native  cf  the  New  Y^  rk  Crv  area, 
rai-ed  en  Staten  L^laud  iRi  h:.-.  r.'l  B  :  -ich, 
Nt-'-v  Ycrk  City  I,  cfiucated  lu  the  N  -.v  V_,rk 
public  srhcc;.'-:,  ar.d  rect.ving  au  electrical 
engmecnr.g  d-  cT''c  at  Uuion  College.  Sche- 
nectady. N  Y  1 19:6  I ;  have  practiced  my  pro- 
Ie?>Kj:i  c,  er  35  year,-. 

Fur  a  ptncd  of  4  ycar=.  1312  IG,  I  lived  at 
Montreal.  Quebec,  a.s.-ociated  with  an  oper- 
ating ccmpany  which  had  a  hydroelectric  sta- 
tion OA  the  St.  Lawrence  and  associated 
tran-mi-^-sicn-lUic  facilities,  ~:0  I  know  the  sit- 
uation  there. 

Ycu  have  dcubtics.s  been  infvrnt-  '1  about 
the  varlcu.=;  pros  and  ccns  cf  tr.e  s^,  Law- 
rence project.  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so.  a  review  of  a  series  of  articles  in  a  May 
1941  issue  cf  the  Engineering  News-Record 
would  be  wtil  worth  while,  since  it  analyzes 
the  situation  ccmplttely 

The  project  starttd  cut  as  a  navigational 
develcpmt'iit  with  ekct:ic.;l  c"  .-.''rating  as  a 
byproduct  to  be  sent  to  the  New  York  area 
to  reduce  rates  ever  a  300-mile-plus  trans- 
mission line  the  longest  in  the  world  for  that 
quantify  cf  energy.  New.  through  the  inter- 
ces'icn  cf  th"  Federal  Pcwer  Commission,  it 
becomes  a  c- fense  necessity,  and  another  re- 
lea^o  intimates  that  in  the  T.  V.  A.  territory 
the  use  cf  ccai  has  inciea^ed,  all  other  rea- 
sons to  the  C'.ncraiy.  It  iias  al.'^c  been  stated 
no  energy  wiU  be  availr.ble  from  Canadian 
stations. 

Our  national  situation  1=  one  of  urgent  con- 
tingency, spe  d,  m  .re  ?p€ed,  more  production 
by  the   mo-t   direct  means. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  will  reciune  4  to  5  years  to  complete, 
how  can  it  be  a  factor  new? 

The  Aluminum  Co.  cf  Am.rica  ran  short 
of  eneigy  at  Us  Ma.-sena,  N.  Y.,  plant  and  25 
yeavs  ago,  at  its  own  expense,  built  a  trans- 
mission line  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Quebec,  where 
It  receives  en  the  order  cf  50,000  kilowatts 
(67,0G0  horsepower).  C.^.nndian  legislation 
forbade  the  exportation  of  additional  energy. 
What  has  not  been  emphanzed  is  the 
existence  cf  a  station  at  MeicchevUle,  Que- 


bec, of  the  Beauharnols  Power  Co.  This  is. 
In  operation,  only  partly  developed,  and  has 
an  ultimate  capacity  virtually  equal  to  the 
St.  LawTence  project.  Even  If  It  Is  loaded 
now,  th|e  addition  of  units  can  be  accom- 
plished tn  a  fraction  of  the  time  of  the  4  to 
5  years  estimated  to  make  power  from  the 
St"  Lawifence  project  available.  It  Is  le.ss  than 
60  milea  from  Massena  and  only  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  boundary  line. 

Questions  concerning  boundary  matters  are 
hardly  germane  in  view  of  the  lend-lease  mat- 
ters anq  the  acquirement  of  foreign  land  for 
bases.  |:ven  now  an  oil  pipe  line,  from  South 
Portlan«,  Maine,  to  Montreal  is  being  con- 
structed by  Sccony-Impcrlal  Oil  Co.,  264- 
miles,  by  contract.  In  120  days.  Surely  our 
Canadian  neighbors  are  not  standing  aloof 
when  mutual  aid  Is  In  question.  Can  they 
simply  Receive  and  not  yield  a  bit? 

Thera  Is  also  another  undeveloped  site  on 
the  Ottawa  River  at  Carillon  of  a  substantial 
capacitj.  Of  course.  It  Is  on  foreign  soil,  but 
so  is  one-half  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

The  Jact  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
must  ol  necessity  be  Idle  as  a  navigational 
feature  4  to  5  months  In  the  year  does  not 
seem  U)  be  fully  realized.  The  dream  of 
energy  to  supply  New  York  has  no  economic 
attractions  and  can  lead  only  to  another 
trend  toward  collective  terminations. 
Even  tlie  much-heralded  Bbulder  Dam  proj- 
ect could  never  have  been  developed  by  pri- 
vate means  since  its  major  costs  are  allocated 
to  floo(  I  control  which  absorbs  the  cost  of 
the  daia 

Persoaally  I  am  not  benefited  In  any 
way  bj  any  method  chosen,  but  to  put 
forwarq  something  as  a  defense  need  which 
means  jsimply  another  step  toward  state  so- 
cialism'without  premise  of  definite  accom- 
plishment when  other  direct  means  are  at 
hand  i|  certainly  assuming  that  the  musses 
and  mdFt  of  us  are  to  be  lulled  and  forced 
by  pressure  means  toward  something  that 
can  well  wait. 

This  I  letter    Is    already    too    lengthy,    but 

re  other  elements  that  well  deserve 

atlon.     I   will  not  dwell  upon  the 

rk   City  situation,   a   study   in   Itself. 

estly  hope  the  direct  means  will  be 

burs  sincerely, 

C   O.  VON  Danneneehc. 


StatertT^nt   of   PresiHent  of   Yoiin^   Demo- 
Crativ"  Clubs  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  yFNDEL  RIVERS 

I  OF  SOOTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATUTS 


Friday,  October  17,  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  C.  E.  STRANGE 


J, 


Mr.^  RR^RS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, L  include  the  following  statement  cf 
the  plesident  of  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  Nc*th  Carolina: 

In  ttils  era  ol  political  transition,  it  Is  Im- 
peratite  that  we  who  are  to  take  charge  in 
our  due  course  of  time  fully  acquaint  our- 
selves with  and  understand  the  political 
formulas  which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  put 
Into  normal  practice  for  their  first  time.    It  Is 
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significant,  and  an  admonition  to  the  dicta- 
tors, that  democracy  is  still  learning,  and  has 
the  courage  to  put  Into  practice  the  precepts 
which  the  American  way  of  living  has  formu- 
lated. We,  the  people,  feel  free  to  modify  or 
extend  our  political  instrumentalities  to  suit 
current  necessity  of  regulation,  and  are  sub- 
jects of  neither  man,  group,  custom,  or  fear. 
We  are  subjects  only  to  God  and  the  free  will 
He  has  seen  fit  to  endow  our  body  politic. 

Since  sciences.  Industry,  and  economics  have 
undergone  comprehensive  changes,  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  political  Instrumentalities  which 
regulate  them  likewise  under^^o  change  if  we 
are  to  hold  constant  to  our  political  principles. 
It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  great  leaders  who 
are  proving  themselves  capable  of  formulat- 
ing and  effectuating  these  changes  to  suit  cur 
needs  without  disturbing  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  cur  Government  stands. 
However,  if  we  are  to  derive  any  lasting  bene- 
fits from  these  changes,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
those  now  in  their  teens,  twenties,  and  thirties 
begin  equipping  themselves  now  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  this  political  sys- 
tem which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  operate. 
We  Will  be  the  test  pilots  of  the  political  ship 
this  administration  Is  constructing.  It  will 
be  dangerous  for  u.s  to  attempt  to  operate  It 
without  training.  Therefore,  we  make  an  ur- 
gent call  to  all  young  men  and  women  in 
ever}'  walk  of  life  to  come  into  and  take  an 
active  part  In  the  Young  Democratic  Club.  It 
Is  a  democratic  organization, 

C.  E   (Bill)  Steange. 


Arsfentine  Trade  Agreement 


EXTLNSIOX   OF  i;LMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TeCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRESENTATIVTS 


Friday.  October  17,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   NEW   YORK 
WORLD-TELEOr  \.M 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  World-Telegram: 
(Prom  the  N.  w  y  :k  World -Telegram  of 
October  16. 1941] 

WE   HIT   HITLER    HARD 

•  The  new  United  States-Argentine  recipro- 
cal-trade agreement  is  the  worst  blow  Hitler 
has  suffered  In  this  hemisphere  and  the  larg- 
est gain  for  pan-American  defense.  Its  polit- 
ical significance  exceeds  even  the  mutual  eco- 
nomic benefits,  for  Argentina  has  been  the 
chief  anti-Yankee  Influence  In  Latin  America. 

To  obtain  the  first  trade  agieement  with 
Argentina  In  nearly  a  century,  and  despite 
Nazi  propaganda  and  penetration,  is  almost  a 
miracle  of  statesmanship.  President  Roose- 
velt. Secretary  Hull,  and  the  Argentine  ofll- 
cials  deserve  the  highest  public  appreciation. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  inevitable  protests 
from  some  high-tarifl.  farm-lobby  Members  of 
Congress,  who  have  not  yet  learned  that  trade 
is  a  two-way  propacltion  and  that  a  nation 
must  buy  if  It  would  sell. 

In  the  necessary  give  and  take  the  United 
States  won  concessions  or  binders  against  cus- 
toms Increases  on  127  tariff  products,  repre- 
senting almost  one-third  of  American  sales; 
Argentina  on  84  ltem5,  or  about  three-fourths 
of  her  sales  here.     The  tremendous  Increase 


in  trade — last  year  we  bought  $83,000,000  and 
sold  $107,000,000— will  be  limited  virtuaUy 
only  by  the  wartime  shipping  shortase. 

Two  other  major  concessions  were  made  by 
the  United  States.  One  allows  Argentina  to 
continue  discriminating  In  favor  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Althcugh  this  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  war  emergency,  England 
WiU  have  an  advantage  even  in  peacetime  as 
long  as  she  buys  more  Argentine  surplus  than 
we  do. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  foregoes  any 
special  privileges  granted  by  Argentina  to 
her  close  neighbors— Uruguay.  Paraguay, 
Brazil.  Bolivio,  and  Chile— with  whom  a  cus- 
toms union  is  being  discussed. 

Tiie  problem  of  hemisphere  solidarity  and 
prosperity  prcbably  never  v.iil  be  solved  until 
several  such  regional  customs  unions  are 
formed,  and  until  those  finally  merge  Into  a 
pan-American  customs  union"  including  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  this  agreement  will  do  hiore 
good  than  all  the  gocd-neighbor  speeches, 
cultural  hoop-la.  loans,  and  promises  that  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Armv  will  protect 
Argentina.  She  Is  a  proud  and  Independent 
nation,  v.-ho  fears  a  Yankee  protectorate  more 
than  a  Nazi  Invasion  and  wants  neither. 

She  will  not  become  Hitler's  slave  unless 
we  starve  her  Into  his  market.  If  we  enable 
her  to  prosper  through  mutual  trade  she  will 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  her  own  Inde- 
pendence and  help  us  protect  the  hemisphere 
against  aggre<:.»ion. 
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The  Farmer  Looks  at  Price  Control 

i:XTii.\-<IOX   OF  REM.\RK^' 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TIN.VLSSEI 

IN  THE  UOV>Z  O?    i^EPnE,SEN-lATIVES 


Fnday.  October  17,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  EDW.IHD  A  e  NE.\L  ri;E.-;I- 
DENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  K.AKM  BrHEAU 
FEDERATION 


M:  CrORE,  Mr.  Sp.-ak>'r,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Edward 
A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  en  the  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Saturdav  October 
11. 1941: 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Is  now  considering  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  measures  ever  proposed  bv  Con- 
gress. It  confers  authority  to  fix  maximum 
prices  over  any  commodity  sold  in  the  United 
States.  That  Is  the  power  of  economic  life  or 
death  over  any  producer  or  any  industry. 
How  this  power  Is  used  may  profoundly  af- 
fect the  whole  future  of  cur  Nation.  "This 
is  a  matter  which  affects  the  welfare  of  every 
citizen  and  every  group. 

Last  week  it  was  my  privilege  to  appear 
before  that  committee  and  present  the  views 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  on 
this  important  subject. 

I  presented  the  following  comments  and 
i-econunendations : 

First.  Agriculture  has  been  unfairly  at- 
tacked and  grossly  misrepresented  because 
of  recent  Increases  In  farm  prices  and  the 
cost  of  living.  American  agriculture  has 
never  asked  for  more  than  parity  with  In- 
dustry and  labor. 


Second.  The  American  Fart»i  Bureau  Feder- 
ation favors  prompt  action  bv  Congress  to 
establish  a  Federal  agency  t)o'tt.x  maximum 
prices  on  a  selective  basis  during  the  exist- 
ing emergency,  to  pie  vent  an  innation  wnlch 
would  prove  dLsastrous  to  all  economic 
groups. 

Third.  This  control  should  be  on  a  se;oc- 
Htve  basis  that  will  assure  adequate  control  of 
inflationary  price  increases  Without  impos- 
ing complete  res^imentation  of  our  economy. 

Fourth.  Congress  shou'd  provide  statutory 
limitations  to  the  powers  to  be  exerted  by 
the  cdmlnlstrative  agencv  and  should  set 
forth  the  conditions  and  tlie  standards  to 
guide  this  agency  in  carrying;  out  the  policy 
of  Congress. 

Fifth.  The  parity  principle  should  be  rec- 
ognized so  as  to  preserve  a  fblr  balance  be- 
tween  farm  prices,  industrtel  prices,  and 
wages.  To  assure  parity  to  agriculture.  ik) 
ceiling  should  be  fixed  en  agricultural  com- 
modities or  products  thereof  at  les<;  than  110 
percent  of  parity  price,  adjusted  periodically. 

Sixth.  We  must  control  inaatlcnarv  wages 
as  well  as  Inflationary  prices  on  a  selective 
basis.  To  this  end  we  recommend  tai  th" 
ccnEideraticu  of  a  plan  of  enforced  bavnigs 
and  (b)  that  no  Government  agencv  acting  as 
arbitrator  or  mediator  cf  any  labor  dispute 
Shall  recommend  or  approve  anv  wage  incre  se 
which  cannot  b"  absorbed  within  a  Juvt-fiable 
price  schedule. 

Seventh.  All  authority  for  price  control 
should  be  terminated  when  no  longer  needed 
for  this  purpose 

Eighth.  We  cannot  stop  inflation  merely  by 
imposing  ceilings  on  a  few  commodities  or 
even  on  all  commodities.  \Vc  must  utiUz» 
the  tax  powers  to  a  greater  extent  to  control 
Inflation  by  recapturing  excess  earnings  and 
excess  profits  due  to  defense  expenditures 
It  is  also  essential  to  direct  our  fiscal  policy 
toward  this  goal  and  to  institute  adequate" 
controls  over  credit  and  monetary  policies. 

I  wish  to  discuss  these  points  i^nefiy 

Since  the  Introduction  of  the  price-ccnirol 
bill'  agriculture  has  been  accused  in  seme 
quarters  as  the  principal  devil  rei-pcnsible  f.r 
starting  the  Inflation,  and  a  hue  and  cry  has 
been  raised  about  Increased  .'arn  p-ir^--'  and 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

It  is  true  that  many  farm  prices  have  ri'-en 
considerably  in  recent  months,  but  most  of 
these  Increases  represent  rcadjustmei-.t';  from 
abnormally  low  prices  to  prices  that  are  in  r.' 
nearly  normal.  Many  con^-umers  have  bed  me 
so  accustomed  to  buying  food  at  starvation 
prices  that  they  have  forgotten  what  con'^ti- 
tutes  fair  pnce=  a-  a  matter  cf  fact,  food 
Is  still  the  cheapt.^t  thing  the  American  people 
can  buy  and  consumers  are  still  getting  it  at 
bargain  prices,  in  relation  to  the  income  of 
wage  earners.  Living  costs  have  increased 
only  7I2  percent  since  S  p-nnber  19.^9  btit 
average  weekly  earning:-  n.  all  manulactur- 
ing  Industries  have  Increased  27  percent 

Taking  the  picture  as  a  wh'lf  a  f'w  farm 
commodities  are  above  iu.:::v,  b.;t  n.,.r.y 
others  are  below  parity  a:.d  the  hv,  r.^ee  is 
now  approximately  at  rt<-\M.r  p.,ii;,  level 
with  Industrial  prices  and  \v,i-r--  Fu'mtrs 
are    =till    belcw   parity    of    n.f  j;;  t 

Congress  has  been  charged  with  f  stem.? 
Infiation  by  passing  legislation  to  supp^.-rt 
farm  prices  at  85  percent  of  parity  The 
facts  do  not  Justify   this  charge. 

The  total  Increase  in  the  price  1  .'  r  it  a 
since  the  85  percent  cf  parity  loan  v.:,.'.  rrj. 
acted  amounting  to  about  7  cent'  p>:r  p>.und, 
would  only  add  about  3 '2  cents  to  the  ccst 
of  the  one-half  pound  of  cotton  In  a  cotton 
shirt,  retailing  lor  $2.  yei  wher*  the  price  ts 
the  consumer  has  gone  up  to  82  25  or  $2  50 
the  farrrer  gets  the  blame  f(  r  the  enure 
Increase 

The  same  is  true  of  wheat.  The  16-ce!.t  rl-^o 
In  wheat  prices  would  only  ju<;tify  an  .n- 
crease  in  the  price  of  bread  cf  a-.,  t  n'lcre  than 
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I4  cent  per  loaf.  Why  then  shcuid  agricul-  [ 
ture  be  '^■.nfiled  out  a-  the  pnnc.ca!  culprit  | 
re«ponsih!e   f-ir    inflation';'  | 

Bec.tu-e  the  farmer  has  scu^ht  eccnon.ic 
Ju.stice  by  getting  the  pr-ces  (A  larm  products 
up  to  a  comparable  level  with  uiL;U'itr:.)l  prices 
and  wage'-,  he  h.;.-  betn  ciili'-d  greedy  and 
lelfish. 

The    Amencau     Farm    Bureau    Federanon 
has  never  asked  for  nv  re  taan  parity,  and  we 
do  not  new   sf<.-lc   inure   than   parity.     When    | 
the  Frcsidtnt  had  before  him  the  85  percent    I 
of  parity  bill  this  year  I   wr^  te  him  to   this    ; 
effect      Latpr    we   opp:.sed    the    bill    to   freeze    ; 
cotton  and  wheat  stoc^-s  and  again  reiterated 
th;;".  we  seek  no  more  than  parity, 

TJie  A-nerican  Far:r.  Bureau  Federation 
favcrs  the  enarvment  of  legislation  to  prevent 
Infi.'.tion,  provided  it  is  on  a  fair  basis  to  all 
grcupp 

Farmers  knew  from  bitter  experience  the 
di.-,i;?trcv.s  ccnseqi-.cnces  of  runaway  inflation 
and  the  Inevitable  deflation  that  fcllcws.  It 
has  taken  American  agriculture  20  years  to 
recover  from  the  deflation  that  followed  the 
Other  World  War  infiaticn.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  year  In  the  20  years  that  fol- 
lowed In  which  farm  buying  power  ever  re- 
gained pre-war  parity  We  want  to  avoid 
going  through  another  such  cycle  if  possible 
We  favcr  a  selective  method  of  price  control 
because  we  believe  It  is  unnecessary,  inequi- 
table, and  unwise  to  go  to  the  extreme  of 
freezing  all  prices  iir  order  to  control  inflation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  place  price  ceilings 
upon  thou.^ands  of  Inconsequential  articles — 
rangirg  from  hairpins  to  toothpicks — which 
have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  general  price 
level.  Take  cotton,  for  example  The  Price 
Administration  today  Is  holding  in  check  the 
price  levels  of  cotton  goods  by  ceilings  on 
about  30  major  Items  which  constitute  90  to 
95  percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  without  undertaking  the  enormous 
task  cf  enforcing  ceilings  en  about  500  mis- 
cellaneous cotton  Items  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  Involved  in  placing 
ceilings  upon  all  prices  cf  all  commodities 
would  constitute  a  very  serious  problem. 

It  would  be  Inequitable  to  freeze  all  prices 
as  of  a  certain  day  unless  wide  discretion  is 
given  to  make  readjustments,  because  some 
prices  have  already  risen  much  higher  than 
other  prices  This  might  require  thousands 
Cf  readjtistments  and  in  the  process  many 
Industries  might  suffer  Irreparable  damage. 
To  avoid  the  extremes  of  Congress  freez- 
ing all  prices  or  turning  ever  complete  dis- 
cretion to  an  administrator,  I  belifive  Con- 
gress should  empower  a  duly  constituted 
agency,  with  authority  to  check  maximum 
ceilings  wherever  necessary  to  prevent  infla- 
tionary price  increases,  but  in  conferring 
such  atithcrlty,  Congress  should  carefully 
safeguard  the  use  of  this  power  by  setting 
forth  in  the  statute  speciflc  conditions  and 
standards  within  which  this  authority  must 
be  exercised  to  carry  out  the  declared  policy 
cf  Congress.  In  this  way  Congress,  as  the 
representative  cf  the  people,  will  reserve  con- 
trol over  the  exercise  of  these  powers  and 
the  administrative  authority  will  act  as  the 
agent  cf  Congress  in  carrying  out  the  ccn- 
gressiunal  policy. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  Insisting  thp.t  the 
parity  prlirciple  be  reognlzed  in  price-con- 
trol legislation  so  as  to  keep  a  fair  balance 
between  farm  prices,  industrial  prices,  arid 
waees.  Congress  has  repeatedly  declared  as 
Its  pcllcy  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  farm  prices  on  a  basis  of  parity  with  in- 
dustrial prices  Congress  has  pa.-sed  numer- 
ous act-  to  implement  this  policy.  If  the 
parity  principle  Is  to  be  earned  out  effec- 
tively in  price-control  legislation,  it  is  es- 
sential that  no  price  ceilings  be  imposed  on 
a:Tri:ul*ura!  cciiini^dities  or  the  products 
thereof  at  le-s  than  110  percent  of  the  parity 
price  thereof.  Because  we  have  season.'il  fluc- 
tuations in  the  prices  of  practically  all  farm 
ccn->mcd!*ies.  it  1.*  e~scr.t'..il  to  permit  a  rea- 
sonable mar::;n  for  seascnal  nuctuaticr.s  cf 
farm  prices  above  and  below  parity  in  order 


that  the  average  prices  may  aj)prcx.mate 
parity. 

If  ceilings  were  to  be  applied  to  agricultural 
ccmmocisties  at  parity,  the  price  would  fliic- 
ttiate  below  parity  and  farmers  would  never 
att.-.in  parity  excs-pt  for  brief  per:. ids. 

This  110-percent  provision  has  been  widely 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  to  the 
public  Many  people  are  tindrr  the  impres- 
sion tha*-  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  put  a 
ti(x.r  under  farm  prices  at  110  percent  of 
parity,  so  farmers  will  get  more  than  parity. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  It-s  purpose  is  merely 
to  prpvent  ceilings  being  placed  so  low  as  to 
prevent  farmers  from  attaining  parity  prices. 

The  parity  concept  itself  seem^  to  be  widely 
rci.'^ur.derstcod.  Contra:-y  to  the  popular  be- 
li-^f.  the  parity  formula  is  really  quite  simple. 
B  lied  down  to  simplest  terms,  parity  prices 
are  the  prices  whi-h  will  give  farm  products 
a  fair  exchanee  value  with  respect  to  the  com- 
modities which  the  farmer  buys. 

The  1909-14  period  was  selected  as  a  base 
for  parity  prices  after  a  careiul  study.  It  was 
chosen  because  it  was  a  period  of  stable 
prices  when  farmers  could,  in  general,  make 
a  fair  exchange  cf  the  things  they  had  to  sell 
fcr  the  things  they  had  to  buy.  Government 
statistics  show  that  for  agriculture  as  a  whole, 
this  is  the  most  favorable  base  period  of 
price  relationsh.ps  which  ccuid  have  been 
selected  in  the  past  140  years  I  uu  :.ot  be- 
lieve that  we  should  abandon  it  now  In 
the  case  of  individual  commodities,  however, 
the  situation  varies  greatly;  in  some  cas?s 
the  preuar  ba^e  period  is  too  low  and  In 
c'hers  it  is  too  high  No  one  formt'la  can 
fit  all  commodities,  unless  there  is  some  lee- 
way for  selection  of  base  periods. 

Mos*:  of  the  new  parity  formula-  which  have 
been  proposed  lower  the  parity  prices  of  some 
crops  and  raise  the  parity  prices  of  others. 
Often  these  new  formulas  raise  prices  which 
should  not  be  raised  and  lower  prices  which 
I    should  not  be  lowered. 

I  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
does  not  believe  that  any  change  should  be 
made  in  the  formula  for  determining  parity 
prices  for  the  so-called  basic  crops — corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  We  reccg- 
nize,  however,  that  the  present  parity  form- 
ula does  not  give  satisfactory  results  when 
applied  to  a  few  of  the  noirbasic  crops  where 
production  or  consumption  condition.e  have 
changed  markedly  in  recent  years.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  we  favor  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority,  af'er  mvesi-igation 
and  public  hearing,  to  adju.^t  parity  prices  of 
nonbasic  crops  s<j  as  to  bring  them  Into  line 
with  the  parity  prices  of  the  b.^s.c  crops,  but 
the  conditions  and  standards  for  exercising 
this  authority  should  be  clearly  set  forth  In 
such  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  formula  can  be 
devised  which  will  give  a  satisiactcry  parity 
price  for  every  crop,  and  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  scrapping  the  present  forniula, 
merely  because  a  few  adjustments  m.ay  be 
needed  in  the  case  of  individual  nonbasic 
crops.  If  we  open  up  the  subject  for  a 
general  revision  the  inevitable  logrolling 
which  Will  result  will  be  worse  than  that 
which  used  to  occur  whenever  the  tariff  laws 
were  revised.  We  don't  ne^  d  to  tear  down 
the  barn  in  order  to  fix  a  leaky  roof  Be- 
er tie  Cher  price;  are  rising,  some  people  are 
advocating  a  new  formula  to  raise  farm 
prices.  The  present  parity  formula  provides 
for  just  such  a  situation.  For.  as  I  said  a 
few  monier.ts  ago.  parity  prices  go  up  when- 
ever other  prices  go  up.  Fcr  example,  last 
J.:ntiary  wh' 11  we  started  working  for  our 
85  percent  cf  parity-loan  program,  the  parity 
price  cf  cotton  was  15  87  cents  per  pound, 
but  today  the  parity  price  of  cotton  is  16.99 
cents  per  pound.  Because  parity  prices  do 
change  from  month  to  month.  I  have  recom- 
mer.cled  that  any  ceilinrs  e'-~tablished  on  agri- 
C'.ii'ura!   pr.cdiic's  be  adjvisted  v.-.-  •..'h'.y. 

If  price  controls  are  to  be  effective,  it  is  also 
essential    to   prevent    infl.Uionary    wage    in- 


creases, fcr  salaries  and  wages  ccnstltute  the 
greatest  Single  factor  in  raising  the  costs  of 
goods. 

Apparently  the. theory  of  the  pending  price- 
control  bill  is  that  if  we  check  price  Increases, 
we  will  remove  the  Incentive  for  labor  to  ask 
for  increased  wages,  and  we  can  then  depend 
upon  voluntary  action  of  labor  to  refrain 
from  asking  for  such  increases.  The  record 
of  the  pa«t  2  years  does  not  Justify  this  hope 
To  prevent  Inflationary  wage  Increases  we 
recommeod  that  no  Federal  agency  acting  as 
a  mcdlatcr.  arbitrator,  or  fact-finding  tri- 
bunal in  any  controversy  affecting  compensa- 
tion for  ennployment  shall  approve  or  recom- 
mend any  wage  increases  which  cannot  be 
absorbed  within  a  Justifiable  price  schedule. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  we 
believe  every  worker  is  entitled  to  a  wage 
which  will  support  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing If,  despite  the  controls  which  are  put 
into  effect,  the  cost  of  living  rises  sufficiently 
to  deprest  living  standards,  wage  adjustments 
will  have  to  be  made  Likewise,  adjustments 
need  to  be  made  in  cases  where  workers  in  an 
Industry  or  a  particular  part  of  an  Industry 
are  at  present  receiving  subnormal  wages. 

To  help  control  the  inflationary  influence  of 
such  wage  increases  as  may  result  despite 
these  meRsures.  we  also  recommend  that  ccn- 
sideraticc  be  given  to  a  pUn  whereby  In- 
creased i»ages  will  be  Invested  in  nonnegotl- 
able  defense  bonds  redeemable  only  after  the 
period  of  national  emergency  when  the  threat 
of  Inflaticn  shall  have  ceased;  such  a  plan  to 
supplement  substantial  increases  in  taxes  and 
the  recapture  of  excess  profits,  all  of  which 
would  operate  to  avoid  undue  inflaticn.  This 
Is  a  varliatlon  of  what  Is  commonly  called 
forced  savings  or  deferred  spending.  Under 
this  plan,  wage  earners  would  be  required  to 
invest  at  least  a  portion  of  wage  increases 
which  are  not  matched  by  an  increase  in 
living  costs  in  defense  bonds.  These  deferred 
earnings  will  provide  the  pxirchasers  with  a 
reservoir  of  purchasing  power  which  will 
prove  valuable  in  cushioning  the  shock  of 
readjustment  after  the  emergency  Is  over. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  against  control  cf  in- 
flationary wages.  We  are  told  that  labor  is 
not  a  commodity,  and  any  attempt  to  con- 
trol wages  would  violate  the  fundamental 
rights  ucder  the  Constitution.  The  issue  is 
not  whether  labor  is  a  commodity,  but 
whether  we  are  going  to  control  the  major 
factors  that  cause  inflation.  I  can  see  no 
essential  difference  between  preventing  run- 
away price  increases  and  runaway  wage  in- 
creases. 

The  Parm  Bureau  is  recommending  that 
all  authority  for  price  control  be  terminated 
when  no  longer  needed  for  this  purpose; 
however,  these  controls  should  be  provided 
for  a  reftsonable  period  following  the  termi- 
nation «>f  the  existing  national  emergency 
until  appropriate  readjustments  can  be  made, 
for  the  worst  phase  of  Inflaticn  of  World  War 
No.  1  occurred  after  the  price  controls  were 
terminated   following  the  armistice. 

We  caarnot  step  Inflation  by  merely  put- 
tliig  ceilings  on  a  few  commodities,  or  even 
on  all  commodities.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
trol Inflstion,  it  is  essential  that  we  use  the 
tax  powprs  to  recapture  excess  earnings  due 
to  defence. 

The  nfew  tax  bill  recently  enacted  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  We  need  an  all-out  tax  program 
based  00  ability  to  pay  that  will  give  every- 
body axj  opportunity  to  help  pay  for  the 
defense  program  according  to  his  Income. 
We  need  also  to  lnstltut»>  adequate  controls 
i.  ever  credit  and  monetary  poi.cies. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
stands  ready  to  support  constructive,  fair 
legislation  along  these  lines  to  control  infla- 
tion, and  we  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
prompt  action  in  enacting  such  legislation 
in  order  to  prevent  disaster  to  all  economic 
groups. 
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A  Courtroom  Encounter 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 


OF     TIXNL.S:  LE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 


Friday,  October  17.  1941 


Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
courtroom  (ncounter  between  Col.  John 
Netherland,  who  was  without  a  superior 
as  a  trial  lawyer,  and  who.se  oftly  equal, 
if  any  he  had.  was  Col.  William  A.  Hen- 
derson, was  furnished  me  by  Prof.  C.  C. 
Justus,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Professor 
Jastus  is  an  outstanding  authority  on  the 
history  of  tho  State. 

Colonel  Netherland  and  Colonel  Hen- 
derson were  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  case 
between  a  Union  man  and  a  Confederate. 
It  was  a  sUit  for  damages  by  the  Confed- 
erate against  the  Union  man  growing  out 
of  an  alleged  depredation  committed  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Tlie  passions  and 
prejudices  growing  out  of  the  war  were 
still  very  great,  and  Gi-aincer  County,  in 
which  the  case  was  tnod.  being  strongly 
Union  in  sympathy,  Colontl  Henderson, 
who  had  served  as  a  colcnel  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  labored  under  a  severe 
handicap. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  trial.  Colonel 
Henderson  was  unable  to  obtain  the  pres- 
ence of  an  obstreperous  witness  whose 
testimony  he  needed  in  making  out  his 
Client's  case.  After  the  ad.iournment  of 
court  for  the  day  the  wune.ss  informed 
Colonel  Henderson  that  he  would  not  re- 
turn the  next  day.  The  witness  mounted 
his  mule  and  rode  away.  Colonel  Neth- 
erland. seeing  but  not  hearing  the  con- 
versation between  Henderson  and  the 
witness,  concluded  that  Colonel  Hender- 
son had  sent  him  away  and  immediately 
sent  the  sheriff  after  the  witness,  who 
had  him  present  In  court  when  the  tnal 
was  resumed  on  the  following  morning. 

Henderson,  not  knowing  that  the  wit- 
ness had  returned,  stated  to  .he  court 
that  he  had  a  witness  whose  testimony 
was  valuable  but  that  he  had  left  town 
and  he  was  unable  to  introduce  him. 

The  trial  judge  then  Inquired  of  Colonel 
Neiherland  if  he  had  any  further  proof 
to  offer.    Colonel  Neinerland  replied: 

"Yes,  your  Honor. '•  and  turning  to  the 
sheriff  said,  'Mr  Sheriff,  call  Aaron  Mc- 
Ginnis."  C-ilcnel  Henderson's  obstref>ercu3 
witness.  The  sheriff  called  McGlnnis,  who 
happened  to  have  only  that  moment  reached 
the  court,  and  Colonel  Netherland  put  him 
on  the  stand  without  the  opportunity  of  a 
conference.  The  witness  was  honest,  and  in 
response  to  Colonel  Netherland's  questions 
gave  testimony  unfavorable  to  Colonel 
Netherland's  client,  and  In  harmony  with 
what  Colonel  Henderson  had  understood  his 
testimony  would  be.  Colonel  Netherland. 
real. zing  his  mistake,  tried  to  back  away  from 
the  witness,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  since 
he  had  offered  him. 

When  the  argument  came  Colcnel  Hender- 
son, in  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which 
he  knew  to  exist  against  his  client,  a  former 
rebel,  discussed  briefly  the  great  Civil  War  in 
which  the  sections  of  th^e  country  had  been 
engaged,  congratulated  the  country  on  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  c\er  and  the  country 


at  peace;  urged  that  the  prejudice  and  hate 
engendered  by  the  war  be  forgotten  by  the 
pe,ople.  said  that  he.  himself,  had  been  a 
Confederate  soldier,  carried  Yankee  lead  In 
his  body,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  meet 
the  soldier  of  the  North  who  shot  him  and 
shake  hands  with  him  across  the  bloody 
chasm  and  say,  "Let  us  have  peace." 

Colonel  Henderson  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  recalcitrant  witness  whom  Colonel 
Netherland  had  put  on  the  stand,  and  he 
liken3d  Colonel  Netherland's  handling  of  the 
witness  to  the  boys  who  loaded  and  tied  a 
howitzer  on  the  back  of  th-^  little  mountain 
mule  to  see  what  the  mule  would  do  when 
the  howitzer  fired.  They  took  the  mule  with 
the  howitzer  tied  on  up  the  side  of  the  ridge 
and  lit  the  fuze,  expecting  themselves  to 
retreat  to  the  safety  zone  in  order,  but  the 
mule,  frightened  by  the  burning  of  the  fuze, 
began  to  negotiate  a  circle  with  the  result 
that  the  boys  didn't  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go.  In  his  story  of  the  Incident 
Colonel  Henderson  imitated  to  the  Jury  the 
antics  of  the  mule.  Jumping  this  wav  and 
that. 

When  Colonel  Netherland  came  to  reply 
to  Colonel  Henderson's  argument  he  said 
Bill  Henderson  was  the  best  mule  lawyer  he 
had  ever  seen,  that  he  could  come'  more 
nearly  imitating  the  actions  and  antics  of 
the  mule  than  any  other  lavryer  he  had  ever 
seen,  but,  said  he; 

"You,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  are  all  farm- 
ers You  are  all  thoroughly'  familiar  with 
the  mule  and  his  peculiarities.  You  are 
bound  to  have  observed  that  Colonel  Hen- 
derson. In  his  Imitations  of  the  actions  of 
the  mule  in  his  address  before  you  today, 
omitted  one  important  particular  You  all 
know  how  you  may  take  the  mule  out  and 
work  him  all  day,  bring  him  In  at  night  and 
unharness  him.  and  he  immediately  goes  and 
wallows,  gets  up  and  turns  his  rear  to  you, 
kicks  up  his  heels,  and  away  he  goes.  Now! 
in  his  exhibition  before  you  Bill  Henderson 
didn't  do  this.  He  omitted  this  Important 
particular  Do  you  know  the  reason  why? 
He  was  afraid  you  would  see  where  that  Yan- 
kee lead  hit  him  " 

The  writer  heard  Colonel  Hei.derscn  relate 
the  foregoing  incident  to  some  inends  about 
20  years  ago.  Colonel  Henderson  stated  that 
he  had  told  the  ston,-  to  Lord  Russell,  of 
England,  and  that  Lord  Rus.-^ell  pronounced 
It  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  wit  he  had 
ever  heard.  Colonel  Hender.son  further 
stated  that  at  Lord  Russell's  request  he  had 
put  the  story  in  writing  and  furnished  Lord 
Russell  a  copy. 

(Above  anecdote  of  Col.  John  Netherland 
was  furnished  A  B  Rogna,  a  nephew  of 
Colonel  Netherland.  by  J.^O  Phillips,  attor- 
ney, of  Rogersville,  Tenn  i 


An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense 


EX1ENSION   OF   REM.ARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

'  F    NFW    VCF.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Friday.  October  17.  1941 


APPEAL  FROM  THE  CH.\MBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  TliE  BOROUGH  OF  QUEENS, 
INC. 


from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  Inc.: 

AN   APPE.M.    TO   COMMON    SENSE 

The  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Will  presently  be  called  upon  to  vote 
for  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

If  every  item  In  this  bill  should  be  accepted 
and  passed.  It  would  cost  the  people  of  our 
country  the  gigantic  sum  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  000.  In  normal  times  a  billion  dol- 
lars is  a  huge  amount  of  money,  but  in  emer- 
gency times  it  becomes  astronomical  There 
seems  to  be  no  sense  to  an  expenditure  of 
such  a  vast  amount  of  monev  when  we  net  d 
funds  very  badly  to  help  win  the  war  and 
establish  normal  conditions  thrcughout  the 
world.  « 

We  are  of  the  positive  opinion  that  all  items 
Included  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  such 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  the  Florida  ship 
canal,  the  Tennessee-Tombiebee  waterway, 
the  Connecticut  River  project,  and  the  Uma- 
tilla Dam  project,  can  wait  vmtil  we  have  first 
succeeded  in  deleating  the  aggressors. 

After  this  war  is  over  plenty  of  problems 
will  face  us.  One  of  these  will  be  unemploy- 
ment, and  it  is  far  better  to  spend  money 
then  for  rivers  and  harbors  Improvements 
than  now.  when  we  need  not  only  money 
but  manpower  and  materials  as  well  to  win 
the  battle  for  freedom. 

In  1941  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
is  no  longer  a  political  issue  but  an  economic 
problem  of  very  far-reaching  proportnns. 
All  Americans  are  perfectly  wlllinc  and  ready 
to  pay  taxes  to  defray  the  hu^'a  cost  of  de- 
fense, but  they  do  not  look  with  favor  upon 
an  expenditure  of  $1,000,000, Of  1  tliat  is  totally 
unnecessary  now 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  lii  the 
Interest  of  all  Americans,  we  beg  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  "no"  when  the  roll  is  called 
for  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbor=  bill 

ChaMEFR   OF  CoMMFlROE  OF  THE 

BoRoiGH  "F  Queens,  Inc. 


Freed 


om 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    Si-iT-TH    CAJJOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 


Friday.  October  17.  1941 


POEM   B-i    :mrs    s    e    mixon    OF 
ESTILL,    S     C. 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speak-r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following   appeal  j 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  potm  bv  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Mixon.  of  Estill,  S  C: 

FREEDOM  I 

Must  we  lose  our  boasted  freedorti 

Because  a  Hitler  dares  to  rise? 
Must  we  lose  the  right  to  worship 

Our  Dear  Father  in  the  skies? 

Ma=t  we  grovel  in  subjection 

To  a  cursed  outlaw  rule? 
Must  we  work  for  a  band  of  robbers 

Who  would  make  of  u«  a  tool? 

Must  we  clip  our  eagle's  wings 

And  in  fear  stand  on  our  shore? 
Must  we  furl  our  dear  o:d  G^ory, 

Give  up  the  stas  forevermjre? 

Mu.-t  we  stand  a  band  of  cravens 
While  eur  neighbors  are  abased? 

Must  we  n<='ver  Und  a  hand? 
Must  we  watch  all  good  erased? 


I 


♦ 
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Must  we  see  cur  cwn  dear  Icved  ones 

Penned  m   concentration  camps. 
Steed  by  a  wall  and  shot  because 

They  listen  tc  a  radio  or  l;ght  their  lamps?    , 

Our   Savicur  died   to  p:ve  us  freedom 

From  cur  sins  to  set  us  loose. 
Our  fathers  dud  to  give  us  freedom 

To  live  and  worship  as  we  chocse. 

It  was  hard  tc  cress  the  ocean 

In  thf  crude  beats  cf  long  arc. 
Yet  many  came  tc  help  our  fathers 

Win  our  freedom  and  watch  us  grow. 
Now  we  must  fly  across  the  ocean 

Tc  p:;v  them  back  m  bloody  gcre, 
To  hflp  cur  neighbors  fight  th-  despots 

And  keep  th-:'m  away  from  cur  shore. 


Employment  on  Defense  Project  at 
Newfoundland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HCOK 

OF   MICHIC.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Cctohcr  17,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  PETER  GEDDA  POST,  NO   27. 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following   letter: 

Peter  Geeda  Po:5T.  N^    27. 
Bessemer.  M:ch  .  Ocub':r  14.  1941 

Hon    MfRR'.Y  D.  V.^N  Wagoner,        • 

La'i'<'r:g,    M'xh 

De.\r  Gcvehno?.  :  Last  Saturday  evenine.  at 
a  regulariy  acljf  i.rnfd  meetint;  cl  Peter  Gt  dda 
Post,  No.  27.  nf  Bessemer.  Mich  .  it  was  dis- 
closed that  certain  membt:rs  of  the  p^st 
were  h'^ld  disqualified  from  obtaining  work 
on  a  cer-am  Ftdcral  project  at  Ne-A'i.unri- 
land 

Members  of  the  local  post  applylr.t;  for 
woik  on  this  prcjjoct  were  inrtrvitwed  a- 
Ironwocd,  Mich.,  en  October  10,  1941,  l)y  Mr. 
R.  B  Beckwirh.  representative  of  the  New- 
foundland Baso  Construction  Co.  Certain 
members  of  the  post  were  disqualified  from 
applying  for  and  receiving  such  em.ployment 
because  it  w.is  determliu-d  that  they  were 
naturalized  citizens,  having  migrated  to  the 
United  States  with  their  parents  at  the  ase 
of  less  than  2  years,  from  ccuntries  new 
dominated  by  the  so-called  Axis  group 

The  pest  then  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  lesolution: 

"Whereas  the  United  States  cf  America 
has  established  a  defense  base  at  Newfi.;und- 
land:   and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is 
now  er.gaged  m  the  construction  cf  a  de- 
fence base  at  Newfoundland;   and 

•  Whereas  the  Federal  Government  and  Its 
successful  contractors  are  desirous  of  em- 
ploying skilled  American  labor  on  such  de- 
fense project:    Now,   therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved, 

"1.  That  in  the  employment  of  skilled  and 
commem  labor  in  such  construction  w>;rk 
that  no  discrimination  be  made  between 
native-born  and  naturalized  American  citi- 
zens. 

"2.  That  all  honorably  discharged  ex-service 
men  cf  the  last  World  War,  whether  native- 
born  or  naturalized  citizens,  be  given  pref- 
erence in  employment  for  work  on  the  con- 


struction cf  said  dLf'~nfe  base  at  Nj'^"lcund- 
lar.d 

•■3  Th.at  the  Uni'^-^d  States  Gnvernment 
vigcrouslv  pretest  and  immcd:a*ely  urge  the 
British  Gcvernntcnt  tc  rii.sccntinue  its  policy 
of  refusing  to  vi-a  the  passports  cf  a  natural- 
ized ci'izen  who  may  have  been  bo.  a  In  a 
country  now  dominated  by  the  so-called  Axis 
Ki't'Up 

"4  RemJrei  fiathcr.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sen'  to  th^  G'-v- rnor  ef  the 
State  cf  Miehik-aii.  the  United  States  Senators 
of  Michigan.  Congressman  from  the  rwelf*:h 
District  of  Michigan  S'ate  senator  and  State 
representative  from  this  district,  the  National 
and  State  commarider.^  cf  the  American 
Leeion  " 

There  are  any  nuinbe:  c!  ex-service  men 
m  the  Upper  Peninsula  who  are  deprived  of 
the  right  ' ^o  ^crk  on  this  project  because 
of  the  place  of  their  birth,  althougs  m.any 
of  them  came  to  this  country  wh-.n  ex- 
trem.eiy  your.E;  and  served  abroad  m  the  last 
\V,- rid  War  m  the  Unitei  S'ates  Army  with 
great  d.stincticn  and  valcr  The  local  Legion 
p,'-'  respectfully  urges  that  you  contact  the 
Br.tish  and  American  Governments  and,  if 
at  a'll  pcsMble.  bring  abotit  a  removal  of  this 
unjust  di-crimination  against  naturalized 
American  citizens  who  have  faithfully  and 
hcnoiably   served   their   country    in   Time   cf 

nt  c  d 

Rt.-pectiuily  ycurs. 

John  A    Sundqutst. 

Adjulant. 
A   J    Christenson. 

Post  Commander 


A  Free  Press  Will  Save  the  Liberties  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKtSENTAUVES 


Friday.  October  17.  1941 


ADDRESS     OF     HON.     JOSEPH      W       MAR- 
TIN,  JR  .  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  ex  end  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recofe.  I  mciude  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hen.  Josefh  \V.  M.ar- 
TiN,  Jr.,  Republican  .eader  of  the  House 
of  R'  pre.sentative.s  and  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  at  the 
dedication  of  a  m.f  .Tiorial  p'aque  pre- 
sented by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  commemorating  the 
Western  S-ar  as  the  oide.^t  weekly  news- 
paper we.-t  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, at  Lebanon.  Ohio,  on  Saturday, 
Ocrob-r  11    1941. 

Daughters  of  the  .American  Revolution. 
Governor  Bricker.  Rcprjsentative  Brown,  and 
fcllew  citizen~.  this  is  a  very  =.gnilicant  ccca- 
sicn,  this  dedication  of  a  plaque  commemo- 
rating the  Western  Star  as  the  oldest  weekly 
newspaper  we-t  r-f  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. It  is  Significant  because  the  event  Is 
originated  by  and  i?  u:  der  the  direction  of  a 
chapter  of  that  gre.it  patriotic  and  truly 
American  crgair.zatinn  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revi.-'.uticn  It  is  significant  be- 
catise  It  takes  place  m  .he  great  State  of  Ohio, 
mother  cf  Presidents,  fr..,m  which  so  many 
of  our  Chief  Executives  have  come;   in  which 


so  many  of  the  early,  courageous  American 
pioneers  fettled:  in  which  Americanism  still 
is  flrmljf  embedded  and  from  which  will 
come  so  tnuch  of  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
in  the  struggles  we  face  for  a  long  time  In 
the  futuje. 

This  orcasion  Is  of  special  significance  at 
this  tlnif  when  strange  doctr.ines  knock  at 
the  doori  of  our  national  thought  for  admit- 
tance; viien  foreign  philosophies,  or  alleged 
philcsopiies  of  governmental  forms,  alien  to 
our  own!  are  urged  upon  us. 

This  oJcasion  of  marking  the  anniversary  of 
the  Western  Star's  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory is  pf  special  significance  because  that 
great  Institution  so  typically  and  so  effec- 
tively A«ierican,  a  free  press,  is  fighting  for 
its  existence. 

What^er  threats  may  face  this  Nation 
from  poi-er-lustful  aggressors  abroad;  what- 
ever menace  may  He  in  the  actions  of  dicta- 
tors In  linds  across  the  seas,  one  real  danger 
to  our  rti.ticn  here  at  home  lies  in  the  slow 
but  undt'niable  suppression  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Those  who  would  help  to  Impair  press  free- 
dom in  ithls  country  are  the  very  ones  who 
cry  the  iloudest  we  must  always  have  a  free 
press  it  is  they  who  make  the  greatest  noise 
and  shcfw  the  greatest  bustle  of  activity  to 
cover  vp  their  real  designs  of  putting  the 
Amcricain  press  under  the  domination  of  men 
who  wo^ild  coerce  the  operation  of  that  press 
own  ends  and  against  our  American 
government  and  our  American  way 


to  their 

form  of 

of  life. 

•Now 


fellow     citizens,     there     are     many 


ways  it  which  the  freedom  of  the  press 
may  be  limited,  or  curtailed,  or  interfered 
with.  ]t  does  not  require  the  decree  of  a 
dictator  in  so  many  words  forbidding  free- 
dom 6f  the  press  to  accomplish  the  subju- 
gation t)f  the  newspapers  and  magazines — • 
and  thel  radio,  because  the  radio,  as  a  means 
of  public  information  and  intelligence,  must 
be  ranked  along  with  the  newspapers  when 
we  speak  of  a  free  press. 

Crltiaism  by  high  officials  of  government 
can  Intimidate  a  large  part  of  the  press  of 
any  naftion.  Such  threats  cf  cfflcial  dis- 
pleasure, discrimination  against  editors  and 
writersi  who  offend  a  piowerful  administra- 
tion oaclal — all  of  these  methods  have  been 
used  tfl  intimidate  the  press  and  to  curtail 
Its.freepom  and  influence  its  operations  from 
time  to  time  in  this  and  other  nations 

Just  *this  week  a  hieh  ofBclal  provided  an 
instance  of  the  very  attitude  which  on  the 
part  qf  highly  placed,  powerful  gcvern- 
mentali  officials  goes  far  to  intimidate  the 
press.  (This  official  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween t'freedom  of  the  press"  and  "freedom 
for  th^  press."  One  ml^ht  almost  Imagine 
he  waspinting  that  "freedom  for  the  press" — 
and  lt|  editors  and  writers — might  depend 
upon  ijow  It  conformed  its  "freedotn  of  the 
press"  to  the  views  and  desires  of  those  pos- 
sessing, a  way  through  the  power  of  patron- 
age or  ipunishment  of  persuading  the  press, 
or  Imdortant  sections  of  it,  to  exercise  its 
"freedom"  in  accordance  with  their  views. 
The  rcinarks  were  as  follows: 

"Too  often  freedom  of  the  press  is  con- 
fused ivith  freedom  for  the  press.  In  war 
more  than  In  peacetimes  newspap>ers  are 
properly  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for 
their  fittcrances.  Therefore  the  first  duty 
to  themselves  today  in  this  period  of  stress 
is  to  eUit  with  scrupulous  care  their  written 
oplnioji.  Even  more  Important  Is  their 
approach  to  those  opinions." 

It  sd  happens  my  career  was  cast  in  the 
newspaper  world.  I  grew  up  from  boyhood 
associalted  with  newspapers.  I  have  the 
pleasxife — if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  pleas- 
ure in  these  hectic  days — to  be  the  owner 
and  publisher  of  a  little  daily  newspaper  In 
my  home  town. 

The  existence  of  a  newspaper  Is  not  al- 
ways A  pleasant  one.  The  life  of  a  news- 
paper owner  and  editor  Is  not  always  a  bed 
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of  roses.  Many  are  the  thankless  and  un- 
pleasant tasks  he  must  perform.  Too  little 
appreciation  Is  given  the  newspapers  and 
their  editors  and  writers  for  the  innumer- 
able services  they  render  their  communities — 
If  they  are  the  right  kind  of  newspapers. 
For  many  such  services  they  can  receive  no 
compensation  except  the  gratitude  of  the 
people. 

We  are  told  the  United  States  cf  America— 
this  great,  rich,  powerful,  resourceftU  Nation 
of  ours — is  in  a  struggle  for  its  life  among  the 
nations  of  the  wcr:d.  However  that  may  be, 
I  will  say  that  in  these  days  under  the 
stresses  and  excitements  of  the  wars,  and 
under  pressure  of  the  propaganda  drenching 
the  country,  there  Is  a  real  threat  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  press  in  this  Na- 
tion—right here  at  home.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  In  peril— here  at  home.  Constitutional 
government,  operated  anc  effectuated  through 
a  biparty  political  system.  Is  In  Jeopardy 
right  here  at  home.  Seme  of  our  gravest 
dangers  do  not  lie  in  thf  actions  of  dictators 
across  broad  seas  and  wide  oceans.  They  He 
In  actions  and  developments  and  conditions 
right  here  at  home. 

On  the  whole,  the  press  of  America  has  been 
a  brave  press.  Its  owners  and  editors  have 
been  courageous  in  performing  the  natural, 
essential,  and  highly  important  function  cf 
being  not  only  couriers  of  Intelligence  and 
information  to  the  people,  but  cr.tics  of  Gov- 
ernment, guardians  cf  liberties  and  tradi- 
tions, advocates  of  right  policies,  implacable 
foes  of  wrong  policies,  and  molders  of  public 
opinions  as  well.  It  was  only  through  their 
newspapers  and  magazines  the  people  have 
been  able  to  watch  the  actions  and  the  poli- 
cies of  their  public  servants  It  is  only 
through  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines 
and  the  radio  the  pecple  can  keep  informed 
on  what  their  administrators  are  doing,  and 
why.  Whenever  the  newspap)ers  and  the 
ma2'\zines  and  the  radio  can  be  so  intimi- 
dated, whenever  their  freedom  to  investigate, 
to  criticize,  and  to  report  to  the  people  on  the 
actions  and  the  policies  of  the  public  admin- 
istrators can  be  repressed,  or  curtailed,  or 
colored,  then.  Indeed,  is  all  hope  of  clean, 
progressive  Government  and  a  free  people 
gone. 

Weak  or  cowardly  newspapers  do  not  long 
survive.  No  Institution  in  American  life  feels 
the  pressure  of  public  disapproval  mere 
quickly  and  disastrously  than  do  newspapers. 
Thousands  of  newspapers  and  magazines  have 
come  and  gone,  for  Instance,  in  the  period  in 
which  the  Western  Star  has  carried  on.  The 
very  fact  that  it  Is  the  oldest  weekly  news- 
paper west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  Is 
proof  that  it  has  been  a  courageous  news- 
paper, well  edited  and  managed,  and  valiant 
for  the  rights,  and  the  liberties,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  its  community.  Had 
this  not  been  so  this  ne'wspaper  would  have 
gone  its  way  into  oblivion  along  with  the  In- 
numerable other  periodicals  which  were 
founded  as  or  becaine  mere  money-making 
ventures  or  special  pleaders  for  unworthy 
causes. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  perilous  and  trying 
times.  It  requires  great  fortitude  to  have  the 
courage  of  cue's  convlcticns  these  days  This 
Is  Just  as  true  of  newspapers  as  It  is  of  indi- 
viduals. Newspapers  serve  their  highest  func- 
tion and  their  greatest  purpose  in  times  of 
stress,  when  Individuals  may  lack  the  cour- 
age or  the  means  of  leading  the  people. 

Any  newspaper  existing  and  doing  business 
continuously  since  the  year  of  1806  not  only 
must  have  always  been  a  very  strong,  coura- 
geous newspaper — it  must  have  had  a  fine 
community  of  red-blooded  American  people 
to  serve.  Because,  after  all.  if  the  people  do 
not  stand  up  for  their  newspapers  the  news- 
papers cannot  long  stand  up  for  the  people. 

If  the  people  do  not  stand  together  to  up- 
hold the  freedom  of  the  pre-ss.  their  news- 
papers cannot  lonp  stand  to  upliLld  the  free- 
dom cf  the  people. 


Tliere  is  not  a  single  more  important  Issue 
before  the  American  people  today  than  this 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
radio,  and  of  speech. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Americanism— It 
Is  the  very  germ  and  lifespark  of  liberty,  that 
men  should  be  allowed  to  express  their  views 
and  seek  peaceably  to  persuade  their  fellow 
citizens  to  a  course  of  action  without  being 
attacked  or  abused  by  those  in  high  places  in 
government  or  elsewhere. 

The  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  said— in  effect— the  real  test  of  tolerance 
comes  when  we  must  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  right  of  the  other  fellow  to  voice  senti- 
ments, make  arguments,  and  advocate  poli- 
cies which  we  emphatically  disapprove  It  Is 
easy  enough  to  agree  with  those  who  express 
sentiments  with  which  we  are  in  accord.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  demand  freedom  of  speech 
for  those  who  speak  as  we  would  speak.  But 
it  Is  a  real  test  of  tolerance— American  toler- 
ance— to  accord  freedom  of  speech  and  cf 
writing  to  these  who  advocate  policies  or  ac- 
tions which  we  abhor. 

Too  much  intolerance  has  already  been 
evident  in  American  life.  Too  much  abuse, 
too  much  assault,  too  many  epithets  Instead 
of  logical  answers  have  been  used  by  some 
who  disagree  violently  with  .sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  others. 

If  constitutional  government  Is  to  survive 
In  this  Nation:  if  representative  government 
Is  to  continue  after  the  stresses — spiritual, 
cultural,  and  financial — of  these  wars;  if 
we  are  not  to  succumb  to  the  same  kind  of 
dictatorship — the  same  sort  of  regimentation. 
Intimidation,  and  political  despotism  we  fear 
for  the  rest  of  the  world — then  America  must 
awaken  to  the  grave  dangers  of  bitter  intoler- 
ance. We  must  remember,  and  keep  active, 
our  American  system  of  proposal,  disagree- 
ment, discussion,  compromise — and  then 
unity  of  action. 

The  most  effective  way  known  to  many  by 
which  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  except  by  occa- 
sional Instances  of  ins'piration — is  througn 
the  American  process  of  proposal,  disagree- 
ment, discussion,  compromise,  and  then  unity 
of  action.  That  has  been  the  invisible  pilot 
which  has  steered  the  Nation  through  the 
perilous  shoals  and  breakers  of  grave  dis- 
agreement.s  which  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  In  those  decades  since  the  Western  Star 
first  began  its  existence  away  back  yonder  in 
that  dim  and  distant  year  of  1806  No  human 
is  alive  today  who  lived  when  this  institution 
had  Its  birth.  Throughout  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  those  years,  through  all  the  wars, 
through  all  the  changing  political  and  na- 
tional policies  this  newspap»-r  has  continued 
its  useful  and  important  function  of  serving 
Its  community  and  Its  country  And  today, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  y<>ars  alter 
its  founding,  the  We-^tern  Star  f.^ces  one  of 
the  gravest  periods  this  Nation  has  ever  had 
to  meet.  Today,  after  this  more  than  a  cfn- 
tury  and  a  quarter  of  honorable  and  valu.'ible 
service  to  its  people  and  Its  covintry.  this 
newspaper,  alone  with  the  rest  of  the  press 
and  the  radio  of  America,  faces  a  struggle  to 
retain  Its  freedom.  Its  right  to  observe,  to 
report,  to  criticize,  or  to  support  policies  and 
actions  with  which  It  disagrees  or  favors,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Today  'i.e  -aI.  le  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  biparty  method,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  proposal,  disagreement,  discussion, 
and  compromise  is  under  as.«ault — not  only 
across  the  seas,  but  right  here  at  home.  CI 
course  there  is  nothing  either  unusual  or  un- 
expected in  this  drive  in  America  to  intimi- 
date the  press  and  to  curtail  Its  freedom  of 
expression.  Always,  In  every  crisis,  there  have 
been  those  who  cried  out  for  suppfesslon  of 
the  press  and  of  speech  because  they  did  not 
agree  with  what  the  press  or  the  speakers  said. 

Philosophers  say  truth  and  reason  are 
eternal;  they  will  m  the  end  prevail,  no  mat- 
ter if  they  are,  m  some  times  and  places,  stip- 
pressed   or    overborne    by    vli.,lcnce.     That    is 


true.  But  we  :  ^  a  people  and  a  nation  do 
not  want  truth  and  reason  overborne  or  sup- 
pressed In  this  country.     It   is  not  necessary. 

There  are  those,  vehement  in  their  par- 
tisanship on  one  side  or  another  of  a  public 
question,  or  a  grave  national  problem,  who  are 
fearful  of  allowing  liberty  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing to  their  opponents  We  should  rather 
f  ndtxre  the  inconveniences  which  mi^ht  arise 
from  the  exercise  of  too  much  liberty  than 
risk  the  hardships  and  dangers  ♦hlch  w,  ild 
arise  from  too  little  of  it. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  someone  tliat  al- 
though written  constitutions  may  be  vio- 
lated in  times  of  passion  or  delusion,  they 
still  remain  to  supply  a  tex'  und  a  plan 
around  which  those  who  are  alen  may  again 
rally  and  recall  the  people.  Thgse  constitu- 
tions, no  matter  how  much  or  how  grossly 
they  may  be  violated,  stUl  furnith  the  fixed 
principles  of  government,  of  life  and  of  laws 
for  the  people. 

Perhaps  we  ne^d  to  clarify  the  terms  •free- 
dom of  the  press"  and  "freedom  of  speech  " 
Essentially,  as  I  understand  it.  a  free  press  is 
freedom  of  the  written  word;  free  speech  Is 
freedom  of  the  spoken  word  They  arc  In 
essence  one  and  the  same 

This  question  does  not  mean  license  for 
either  a  newspaper  or  an  Individual  to  say 
a  wrong  thing  hurmful  to  others  It  means 
In  essence  the  rii^ht  to  state  ihe  triiih,  the 
right  to  differ  In  view  without  fear  0:  pun- 
ishment or  reprisiil. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  p.'-ess 
does  not  imply  any  special  right  or  privilege 
for  publishers  or  writers — or  for  speakers.  It 
is  a  fundamental  element  of  a  free  pecple 
under  free  government  to  be  guaranteed  un- 
conlaminated.  uncolored  and  uncoerced  In- 
formation concerning  all  of  these  tiiii.es 
which  affect  them. 

In  other  words,  the  essentml  functinn  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  is  an  informed 
electorate  which  can  be  capable  at  InteUignit 
self-government. 

We  know  that  whenever  the  people  ere  In- 
formed, whenever  they  are  honestly  told  the 
facts,  they  can  be  trusted  with  th.eir  <  wn 
government.  Those  who  believe — <  r  act  as 
though  they  believe— "i.e  .«in^.erlcan  people 
are  incapable  of  self-g  vemnient.  are  either 
deluded,  or  else  they  are  wiUlng  to  sub.'cribe 
to  this  gross  falsehood  In  order  to  attain 
personal  power  and  profit.  The  people  may 
act  mistakenly  for  a  time  if  they  are  deceived, 
misinformed,  and  misled  But  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  facts  of  any  situati'  :.  a:. el 
Immediately  In  every  newspaper  and  m  c.  :y 
magazine,  over  every  radio,  in  every  cross- 
roads store,  in  every  garage,  in  every  home 
the  great  American  system  of  proposal,  dis- 
agreement, discussion,  and  compromise  be.:;lns 
to  operate,  and  out  of  that  process  comes  a 
crystallized  public  opinion  and  wUl  of  action 
which  constitute  good  and  Intelligent  govern- 
ment. I 

Where  the  press  is  f :  1  ■  ■..:..l  where  the 
great  majority  cif  the  pi  y.',e  i  ar.  rp.ic!  and 
write,  free  government  and  1:.':  .\  ..lia;  :,;:■(:- 
ties  are  safe.  If  the  press  ;-  k^  jr  unc  n- 
tamlnated,  unlA- :;r.;dated,  uiisuppre^sed,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  w.;:  iurvive  tc  bless  posterity. 

We  have,  in  this  country  a  mea.'-ure  of  8elf- 
government  and  of  civil  liberty  greater  thaa 
that  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  on  the 
globe  today  It  behooves  us  to  guard  and 
pre.scrve  these  blessings  not  only  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sacrifices  and  the  stiiK^lea 
by  which  they  were  acquired  fc«r  us  by  our 
forefathers,  but  by  nourishing  and  protect- 
ing a  free  press,  which  is  the  sale  guaranty 
of  the  Union  and  the  unity  f.y  which  tho.-,e 
blessings  may  be  perpetua*ed 

I  have  said  on  other  occasions  that  iti  a 
government  such  as  ours  its  adminisiration 
must  be  In  the  hands  of  nricn  who  w:r,  com- 
mand the  confidence  (.f  the  great  mass  uf 
the  people  because  they  have  the  character, 
the  capacity,  and  the  policies  wluch  will  com- 
mand the  respeet  of  the  people.     Too  many 
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of  our  admir.i-f.afrrs  today  have  important 
p'aros  In  Government,  not  because  of  their 
own  capaci'-ies  and  abilities,  but  by  reason 
of  personal  fMend<^h'ps,  Tbe  liberty  of 
FpeakiiiEr  and  nf  writing  not  only  brings  about 
the  desirable  end  of  competent  men  in  charge 
of  eovernrrent,   but  euards  cur  other  liher- 

ties  as  welL 

StPtesmen  have  pointed  cut  repeatedly  in 
the  past  that  the  only  real  security  for  all 
of  us  ;^  m  a  free  press  and  free  speech  It 
is  true  si;ch  freedrm  cf  press  and  speech  pro- 
duce- ae.ta-.icn  That  must  be  submitted  to. 
Unlike  the  waters  of  a  =tream  which  are  m.ud- 
died  and  riled  by  aeitation.  aoveriimer.t  is 
clarifled   and   purified    by  such    asitaticn 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth  no  hone'^t  admin- 
istration needs  to  fear  the  fair  o;>  ration  cf 
attack  and  d'^fense — which  is  another  way  of 
saying  di-aaieem-.rnt  ai^d  discussion.  We 
know  the  ba'-is  uf  our  Government  is  in  the 
will  cf  our  people,  Tnat  v,-iil  arises  from  th.e 
reason  and  1'  e.c  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the 
people.  Theielore.  cur  very  firs':  aitd  m':-"t 
important  obj-.ct  should  be  to  kc'  p  fii'-  p'^o- 
ple  fully  and  accurately  informed  by  a  free 
press  and  a  free  radio  on  all  questions  of 
gcvernmt-ntal  policies  and  actions 

No  government  -houM  be  without  censors. 
Everv  administration  should  be  no'.ice!  and 
audited  by  the  people  thr';us;h  the  press. 
Any  ccvernrr.ciit  uncr;!icizcd  wi'.l  net  long 
remain  a  Jioi-;  eovernment.  Where,  and  so 
long,  as  the  pre.-s  is  free  there  will  be  the 
censers  which  will  kerp  the  people  ir.- 
fornied — nncl  public  administrators  fai*hful 
to   their  trus'r- 

So.  then,  tellcw  citizens.  I  want  to  p.iy  to 
the  Western  Star  mv  heartiest  respect?  f<r 
its  Itnie  and  useful  existence.  It  was  founded 
by  John  McLtan.  who  was  one  cf  the  first 
Memb-rs  of  C(.n£;r':ss  frcm  this  district  He 
was  also  a  cabinet  member  and  served  on  tlie 
Supreme  Court  longer  than  any  other  m-m- 
ber  of  the  C'lurt.  Tlie  present  owner.  Hon. 
Clartnce  Brown,  is  also  a  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  and  my  valued  friend. 
I  Want  to  pay  this  newspaper  a  tribtitt-  from 
the  bottom  of  m.y  heart.  I  want  to  wi-h  it 
another  century  and  a  quarter  of  existence 
and  activity.  If  It  goes  on  that  long  it  prcb- 
ably  will  continue  as  an  Institution  in  this 
Nation  far  Into  the  dim  and  distant  future. 
All  hail  the  Western  Star.  May  it  long 
shine  on. 
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election  might  be  pcs'pcned  next  V' ar  by 
Presidential  prcclamaticn,  espec:aHy  if  the 
Nation  IS  actually  at  war.  It  has  been  re- 
garded generally  as  a  feeler,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Now  comes 
prcpc.-^ition  is 
consideration, 
careful    inve-t 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Van  Slyke,  from  the  New  York 
Sun  for  October  10,  1941: 
(Frcm  the  New  York  Sun  of  October  10,  1941] 
Politics  on  Parade 

ON     POSTPONING     ELECnONS     FOR     CONGRESS      AS 
MOVE   TO    PRESERVE    UNITY 

(By  George  Van  Slyke) 
There   has   come    a    recurrence    In    recent 
weeks  of  the  report  that  the  congressional 


official  recognition  that  the 
a  reality  not  only  receiving 
but  alr?ady  the  subject  of 
ira^ion.  Under  the  caption: 
"Can  It  Happen  Here''  '  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  just  u.-ued  from  Its 
Wa«h;nt;tcn  headquar-ers  a  bulletin  ad- 
dressed tc  the  party  cr;ai.iza'icns  in  all  the 
States,  saying: 

"New  dealers  are  Investigating  the  possibil- 
ity of  calling  off  the  congressional  elections 
in  1942,  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
They  talk  nobly  about  calling  it  off  for  rea- 
sons of  unity,  but  in  fact  they  are  des- 
perately afraid  that  the  American  people  will 
not  be  too  preoccupied  with  foreign  affairs 
to  register  resentment  at  the  inefficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  defense  program  and 
failure  to  solve  the  countless  domestic  prob- 
lems for  which  the  New  Deal  has  been  try- 
ing to  buy  time  for  8  years. 

"Rumors  to  i:h!s  effect  heard  frequently  In 
Washington  of  late  have  appeared  to  be  fan- 
tastic tc  American  citizens.  Yet  this  coun- 
try previcu«ly  has  mistaken  fantastic  New 
Deal  schemes  for  idle  chatter  only  to  have 
them  materialize  subsequently  To  be  fore- 
warned is  to  be  forearmed." 

Not  only  is  the  question  now  brought  Into 
the  open  for  discu-^icn  by  the  minority  party, 
but  there  are  other  more  convincing  evi- 
dences that  the  new  dealers  and  Democrats 
are  engaged  in  active  field  work,  preparatory 
to  postponing  the  national  referendum  on 
war  m  the  1942  election  if  the  situation  looks 
bad  for  them. 

In  their  far-sighted  view,  the  new  dealers 
are  taking  a  leaf  frcm  the  Wcodrow  Wilson 
b  1,}:.  recalling  that  in  the  mid-term  elec- 
tion in  1918.  when  the  nation  was  at  war  and 
he  was  battling  with  an  obstinate  Congress 
en  his  policies--,  he  callfcl  for  the  election  qj^[- 
a  supporting  Hcu.se  of  Representatives  and 
Ics*  his  Congress. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  ''times, 
places,  and  manner  o:r  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Rep^e^entativcs  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  each  State  by  the  legislature  there- 
of, but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by 
la-.v  make  or  alter  such  regulations  except 
a?  to  the  places  for  ch(Xising  Senators."  That 
provision  is  m  article  1.  section  4.  clause  1, 
and  provides  the  loophole  through  which 
the  niw  dealers  believe  they  may  escape  an 
election. 

However,  th.ere  is  another  clause  in  that 
same  sectic  n  (No.  2i  which  readsi  "The 
H^,.u>e  of  Repre.ientat:ves  -hall  be  composed 
cf  Memljers  ciiuseu  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  .several  Statr?,'  That  poises 
a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  election 
cculd  be  prorogued  by  pre.~idential  edict  even 
With  the  sanct.on  of  a  submissive  Supreme 
Court.  The  situation  under  cur  form  of 
governm.ent  as  it  existed  down  tc  the  advent 
of  the  New  De.il  dot  s  n^  t  parallel  the  con- 
stitutional regulations  of  England.  Finland, 
and  other  warring  natioiis.  where  the  legis- 
lative election.^  have  been  called  off  because 
cf  the  war. 

Edward  J  Flynn.  chairman  cf  t;.e  r>:rno- 
cratic  National  Committee,  has  ju-t  com- 
ple'ed  a  coast-tc-coast  survey  cf  the  po- 
litical state  cf  the  Nation  and  repprted  his 
finding  to  the  Presloent.  Since  his  visit  to 
the  White  House  it  has  been  learned  that 
Mr.  Flynn's  concern  was  chiefly  the  matter 
of  the  1942  elections.  And  in  that  connec- 
tion It  is  known  that  extensive  reorganiza- 
tion cf  the  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  rolls  is  under 
consideration  in  view  cf  changed  conditions 
due  to  war.  Further,  nondefense  spending 
for  all  sorts  of  ent-erprises  in  the  S'ate-s  in 
relation  to  local  political  needs  is  being 
considered. 


The  new  dealers  are  taking  no  chances; 
they  have  it  two  ways  on  their  political  op- 
ponents. If  the  postponement  of  the  elec- 
tions is  deemed  inadvisable,  there  are  ways 
of  building  up  the  fences  to  make  sure  of 
the  outoome. 

Ther^  Is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congrest  could  be  subjected  to  pressure  to 
enact  aiiy  sort  of  law  to  authorize  passing 
up  the  lelection.  The,"  subservient  Membeis 
might  tn'ish  to  avoid  an  election  in  their 
districts  since  to  do  so  would  assure  them 
their  jibs  and  avoid  a  show-down  on  the 
dangerous  war  issue.  There  is  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference between  a  Presidential  election  with 
a  Roosavelt  running  and  a  popular  vote  in 
the  districts  on  Congressm.en.  The  elec- 
toral v^te  with  the  solid  South  and  a  few 
big  Nok-thern  States  dominated  by  relief 
votes  id  one  thing;  a  majority  vote  on  Rep- 
resentaiives  is  another. 

Lates^  reports  from  Washington  are  th.it 
close  to  2,000  000  workers  are  to  be  added  to 
the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  In  the  next  6  months  due 
to  the  dislocations  of  employment  resulting 
from  ti  ansfer  of  workers  in  defense  indus- 
tries aid  the  shut-down  of  small  businesses 
and  industries. 

About  1,000,000  persons  are  still  on  the 
W.  P  \  and  another  l,t)00.000  are/ligible 
and  waiting  to  get  on.  Unemployment  still 
is  rated  at  about  5.000  000  but  is  expected 
to  go  t  p  during  the  next  6  months.  There 
is  now  pending  a  proposition  to  Increase  the 
pay  of  these  workers  by  10  percent.  New 
dealers  will  no  longer  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  the  W.  P.  A.  and  relief  agencies 
have  leen  used  for  political  advantage  in 
elections  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that    tiie   same   processes   will   prevail    next 


year  if 


necessary  for  political  expediency. 


We  Cannot  Avoid  a  Threalenin'j;  and 
Powerful  .Aggressor  by  Running  .Av,ay 
From  Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON    JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  17,  1941 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
p>eaceful  nations  of  the  world  are  today 
facing  a  situation  without  parallel  in  his- 
tory as  an  aggressor  nation  crashes  on- 
ward in  a  world-wide  movement  of  con- 
quest. At  the  direction  of  Hitler  a 
gigantic  military  machine  has  been  built 
up  in  Germany.  The  German  people 
have  been  indoctrinated  with  teachings 
of  racial  superiority  and  fed  with  dreams 
of  glory  and  dominion.  Other  nations 
have  been  lulled  into  illusions  of  security 
by  Hitler's  lying  protestations  of  peaceful 
intent.  Then,  one'  by  one.  the  German 
military  machine  has  pounced  upon  these 
innocent  victims,  with  each  successive 
conquest  paving  the  way  for  the  next. 
Finally,  intoxicated  by  apparent  success. 
Hitler  embarked  tipon  a  general  war,  and 
has  been  denied  a  complete  victory  only 
by  the  v&lot  and  resources  of  the  nations 
which  have  resisted  him. 

For  some  time  we  looked  on  the  war 
in  Europe  with  interest,  but  not  with 
great  concern.    Our  people  had  a  feeling 
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of  relative  secuiuy.  With  a  wealth  of 
natural  and  industiial  re^.ource.s,  flanked 
by  great  oceans  which  gave  us  an  ap- 
parent geographical  Isolation,  we  had 
grown  accustomed  to  think  our  physical 
security  to  be  unaffi-cted  by  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Then,  in  the  summer  of  1940.  came  our 
awakening.  The  aggressor,  havmg  pre- 
pared for  war  bettei  than  others,  had 
overrun  much  of  the  continent  cf  Europe. 
Hitler's  divisions,  flu-^hed  with  victory, 
stood  on  the  shores  ol  the  Atlantic.  His 
submarines  and  bombers  were  ranging 
over  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  sinkmg 
helpless  merchantmen,  both  enemy  and 
neutral.  It  became  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  we  were  confronted  by  a  dan- 
gerous and  determined  attempt  by  the 
aggressor  to  win  control  of  the  seas. 
which  hitherto  we  hsd  regarded  as  our 
bulwark. 

In  the  face  of  this  menace  we  could 
not  remain  unprepared.  We  proceeded 
to  adjust  our  national  policy  to  the  new 
situation.  We  embarked  on  a  program  to 
Increase  our  armed  forces  severalfold. 
We  put  our  energies  to  tlie  task  of  pro- 
ducing great  numbers  of  warships,  war- 
planes,  tanks,  and  gun;;.  As  a  part  of  cur 
program  of  self-defense  we  have  under- 
taken to  extend  every  possible  assistance 
to  the  heroic  peoples  who  are  resisting 
aggression.  This  policy  was  written  into 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11.  1941. 

While  we  are  making  every  effort  to 
produce  lend-lease  supplies  for  the  na- 
tions we  are  determined  to  help,  it  would 
be  foolish  for  us  not  to  take  every  practi- 
cable step  to  see  that  these  supplies  are 
delivered  where  they  can  be  used.  We 
have  hitherto  placed  statutory  shackles 
upon  cur  freedom  of  action  by  forbidding 
our  ships  to  be  armed  or  to  deliver  mate- 
rials to  ports  of  our  friends.  Surely  in  a 
world  where  a  heavily  armed  aggressor  is 
usiner  3very  weapon  at  his  command  to 
overrun  weaker  nations  and  w-n  control 
of  the  seas,  we  must  not  retain  on  our 
statute  books  a  provision  which  denies  to 
our  merchant  vessels  the  inalienable 
right  cf  self-defense. 

Similarly,  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  making  great  sacrifices 
In  order  to  expedite  the  sending  of  sup- 
plies to  countries  whose  d^-^fense  is  vital 
to  our  own,  it  is  not  good  sense  to  con- 
tinue to  prevent  cur  merchant  shipping 
from  carrying  these  supplies  to  their 
destination.  We  cannot  always  rely  on 
the  shipping  resources  of  Britain,  Nor- 
way, and  Holland,  and  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly necessary  as  the  tide  of  lend-lease 
supplies  going  acrcss  the  sea  becomes 
mightier  and  mightier  that  cur  own  mer- 
chant marine  do  its  share.  In  other 
words,  it  is  absurd  to  keep  in  operation 
legislat-on  which  cripples  cur  national- 
defense  efforts. 

In  this  critical  hour  of  world  history 
our  people  should  face  their  problems 
With  a  united  front.  Whatever  dangers 
are  confronting  our  country  affect  no 
particular  section  or  group  of  our  popula- 
tion but  the  entire  Na:ion.  The  physical 
security,  the  econom.c  prosperity,  the 
very  independence  of  our  country,  surely 
these  are  interests  that  command  the 
support  and  devotion  of  every  .American. 


President  Roosevelt  hi-;  demonstrated 
throughout  this  crisis  ixceptional  skill  in 
both  judgment  and  action.  Long  before 
the  European  war  broke  cut  in  Septem- 
ber 1939  the  Pre.'^.ident  warned  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  of  impending  danger. 
At  that  time  some  of  his  critics  smiled 
and  said  there  would  be  no  war.  Scarcely 
had  they  spoken  when  Hitler's  ai-mies 
w.->re  smashing  through  Poland. 

Under  the  President's  leadership  we 
have  taken  effective  steps  to  make  our 
Nation  so  strong  that  we  shall  be  safe  in 
a  world  of  danger.  None  would  deny  that 
we  are  much  better  prepaied  to  meet  the 
threat  of  aggression  than  we  were  2  years 
ago.  Our  arm.ed  forces  have  been  tre- 
mendously increased;  we  are  building  up 
an  immense  armament  industry;  we  have 
established  many  new  outposts  of  defense 
to  protect  our  surrounding  water.  We 
have  extended  valuable  help  to  other  free 
nations  which,  while  defending  them- 
selves against  aggression,  have  also  helped 
to  keep  war  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Hitler  movement  of  wcild  conquest 
is  so  unprecedented,  so  m,uch  more  omin- 
ous in  its  scope  and  power  than  any  sim- 
ilar movement  in  world  history,  that 
many  people  in  this  country  fail  to  per- 
ceive its  real  danger.  As  Secretary  cf 
State  Hull  said  recently: 

This  failure  to  realize  and  comprehend  the 
vastness  of  the  plan  and  the  savagery  of  its 
unlimited  objectives  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  greatest  single  source  of  peril  to  these 
free  peoples  who  are  j-et  unccnquered  and 
who  still  possess  and  enjoy  their  priceless  in- 
stitutions. 

The  paramount  goal  for  us  in  this  crisis 
is  the  security  of  our  country.  The  in- 
escapable lesson  of  recent  world  events  is 
that  we  cannot  avoid  a  threatening  and 
powerful  aggressor  by  running  away  from 
him,  that  we  can  preserve  our  security 
only  by  taking  effective  steps  to  defend 
ourselves.  President  Roosevelt's  fere  gn 
policy  has  been  eminently  wise  in  this  re- 
spect and  deserves  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 


Is 


an  American-Japanese  Cooperation 
Possible?  Or  Wi!l  an  American- 
Japanese  War  Follow  the  Russian 
Collapse? 


EXTEXSiON   CF  HEMARXS 


HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Cc  ':-  17.  1941 


A  STATEMENT  liY  :.!K    \-:NCENTE  VIILAMIN 


itana.      Mr. 


Miss  RANKIN  cf  y, 
Speaker,  there  is  a  If/.ir.g  m  .-  inc  quar- 
ters that  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  is  in  the  offing  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  pos?5ble  collapse  of  the 
Russian  resistance  ic  the  Gerrr.an  inva- 
sion. 


At  the  same  f.irj:  there  is  a  c  r.ti.ry 
view  to  the  effect  that  the  Ra.-^si  .n  c  f- 
lapse  instead  of  startir.c  a  war  b  :v,tn 
the  United  States  and  J..;  ,t::  w  t:.;;  i:u- 
sent  an  cpportunlty  lur  en  i;..boiat.c:i  be- 
tween them  aealn.'^t  G*  rniaiiy. 

I  confess  I  do  not  u:id( :  land  the  situa- 
tion, as  it  IS  so  conlu.-id  dnd.  I  dare  say, 
so  illogical.  I  believe  mo.;t  Member.^  of 
Congress  are  in  the  same  plight.  Wo 
want  m.ore  inlorm.ation,  m.cre  l:p!":t.  but 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  fiun-,  G^\  - 
ernment  sources. 

In  the  State  Department  one  txpo- 
riences  the  traditional  reticence  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  they  have  Dr. 
Stanley  Hornbeck  as  the  principal  arivis'.r 
on  Far  Eastern  affairs,  for  lu  l-  wise, 
calm,  and  thoroughly  well  mlo:  rt..  d 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  M;.  Knox, 
would  merely  say  that  the  Navy  i.s  tjood 
and  ready  for  action  under  anv  and  all 
circumstances.  The  Secretary' cf  War, 
Mr.  Stimson.  would  just  .say  that  our 
Pacific  defenses  are  being  reinforced  and 
polished  for  any  eventuality. 

Mr.  Lowell  Mellett.  the  Director  cf  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports,  concerns 
himself  chiefly  with  domestic  questions. 
And  Col.  Wiiln.m  Donovan,  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Military  Information,  is  locking 
mostly  after  the  exportation  of  American 
military  facts  to  foreign  countru-.'^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new.<^paper  leaders  knew 
that  Admiral  Nomura,  the  Japanest  Am- 
bassador here,  is  holding  a  series  of  talks 
with  our  highest  officials  to  see  if  some 
pacific  settlement  of  di.-putes  could  be 
devised.  It  was  Prime  Mini.sier  Winston 
Churchill,  in  a  radio  speech  on  Atirust 
25  last,  who  first  told  us  cf  these  talks. 
Evidently  the  talks  are  still  poing  on  and 
are  threatening  to  go  on  ii.d  f.:.:;.  iv  i 
com.m,end  patience  to  them.  If  their 
talks  serve  to  put  off  or  avert  a  war,  I 
hcpe  they  go  on  tirelessly.  Here  is  an 
occasion  for  the  much-derided  diplomatic 
tea  sipping  and  cake  pushing  to  vindi- 
cate itself  before  the  world  as  a  glorious 
institution. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese  n.di- 
tarists  new  in  power  and  the  American 
alarmists  must  consider  slowing  down  on 
their  never-ending  tongue  f^::;lits.  lor  the 
people  both  here  and  in  Japan  mu^t  be 
already  fed  up  on  them. 

I  must  make  bold  to  say  that  the  Japa- 
nese Governm.ent  must  not  do  thinc^  .sur- 
reptitiously while  their  spoke.'-men  are 
telling  our  Gov.  rnment  that  they  are  not 
doing  them.  In  other  words,  there  must 
be  mutual  loyalty,  real  sincerity,  and  good 
faith,  and  I  say  this  to  our  Government 
also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  my 
remarks  an  analysis  rf  the  American - 
Japane.se  situaiion  by  Mr  Vicente  Villa- 
min,  a  Filipino  lawyer  and  student  of 
economics  and  international  affairs,  and 
I  commend  its  reading  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  officials  in  the  admin- 
istration in  charge  of  far  eastern  matters. 
One  may  or  may  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions, but  his  article  is  highly  provoca- 
tive of  though:  and  covers  a  wide  field 
of  ideas  terseh  and  cbjectivel\-. 

One  of  Mr.  Villamin'.s  conclu.-if-ns  is 
that  instead  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  the  cessation  of  the 
Germ:in-Rus:,;.in  struggle  would  piesent 
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an  opportunity  for  an  American-Japa- 
ne.se  friendly  col.abcration  against  Ger- 
manv  hcr^eit".  . 

Mr  Speak^T.  let  me  --tate  emphatically 
that  there  is  no  (iuts:icn  cf  the  so-called 
isolationism  involved  m  the  Amencan- 
Japane.-e  si'uation.  The  question  is  here 
and  It  wcu:d  be  unwise  to  run  away  from 
it  and  lot  it  a-cravate.  We  must  face  it 
rt-.s  ;uie:y.  We  must  deal  with  it  calmly 
and  m'el'icently.  Mr.  Viilamin's  .state- 
ment will  be  helpiul  in  knowing  the  facts 
a.".':!  •l:cir  ineanins.  The  decision  is  ours, 
und  I  hope  it  is  peace  and  not  war. 

The  .statement  foilcw.;: 

WILL  AN  A^rF^.T^^N-JAP.^NtsE  war  follow  the 

R-S.SIAN   COLI-^PSE' 

(Bv    Victiue    V.r..i:r.i:i.    F;::p:no    lawyer    and 
studt:;t   cf    eccr.cmics'i 

It  is  the  b.li',  f  of  mary  tUcush'.ful  pf.-.ple — 
ar.d  Ui'.ited  States  Senators  are  aincr.g 
the:^ — th.^t  a  war  bt  tw^er.  America  and 
Japan  wru.d  become  inevitable  ai  souu  as 
Ru.-.-a  cclh.p::t-s  teiJie  the  Ciaian  cn- 
slnneht. 

This  paper  prt.pc^es  to  prove  the  ccr.'rarv 
belief,  to  Wit,  that  the  defeat  cf  Russia  wculd 
thr  w  Anicrica  and  Japan  Into  a  ccinmun 
grcvind  of  interest  vi.^-a-vis  Gern-inny  and  as 
a  result  render  war  beiweL'U  them  mere  avcid- 

abk- . 

Tlv:.-e  wh  .  expect  an  A.n'.crican-J.  pan-Sc 
w:ir  arg^ie  that  \?>hen  the  Grrir.ar.s  ^ha'.l  have 
ccr.qverrd  Ru?Jia  the  J.npan'.-e  will  mcve 
into  Eas-trn  Stbrria.  and  t'.iat  prcsv.n-.p.blv 
wcvild  lead  An~.crica  to  decl.tre  war  aivaiv..-:  , 
Jap.i;.  ! 

li  J.apun  doe-  fo  mcve,  what  waild  be  the 

pu.pi^-e   I  i    A:-:erKa   m   declaring   Wcir? 

T...G.;y  An-.c:ica  is  a:di:.£?  R;.£:=.a  in  hir  fight 
agaln^t  Germany,  When  Rui^ia  f..lL-  and 
steps  her  resistance,  the  ir.*orr?t  ct  tlii.^  cr-tin- 
trv  In  h-r  tinder  the  lend-1^  a.=o  prcgram  in-"- 
far  as  her  fight  asaiit-^t  Germany  i?  ccncerr.ed, 
termiva*  es. 

Kcwtver.  if  Rn.'^sia  decides  to  resist  Japan 
In  Ea-tern  S.bena  Ameiica  would  most  prob- 
ably cv-ii'-inue  her  knd-Ita.-e  asai>tancf  in  the 
ser-p  way  and  fcr  the  same  rea.-cns  that  ihe 
Is  d-tng  It  f-  r  China 

There  Is  a  strone  RU"=Pi"n  Army  In  eastern 
Siberia  that  could  eive  Japi.n  a  toueh  account 
cf  llseT.  The  Chuie.se  and  the  Ru.-sians 
niielit  pre-fn'  a  tinted  nr.ti-Japanesc  frcnt 
and  wenr  down  the  aireaay  tired  J.;pan-. -e 
Army  and  locate  the  hghtmg  far  aw,.y  f n  m 
th  Ameiic.iii  and  British  domains  m  the 
E -u*h  P:-.c.nc.  In  any  event  'he  J..pant.-e 
will  aT,uire  another  fee  in  Ru?.-;a, 

If  'h-^  Russians  shculd  alh-w  the  J  tp.Tne.~e 
t..  cccupy  t...-tern  Siberia  without  a  struej'.e. 
America  cculd  do  next  to  nothing  to  pre-«ent 
such  occupation.  Tliat  wcu'.d  be  roui^hlv 
sim.lar  to  the  ccntempcrary  c.iso  of  French 

Iiui'i-Chlli.l. 

There  are  two  foreseeable  situations  tliat 
might  come  tc  pa.-s  if  Japan  leaves  east.in 
Sib-na  p.'jt.^  Tii*"y  ar^-:  lai  A.s  fcUcw. d 
th-  '.an  W-Tld  War,  srvcrnl  md'p^nd-nt  .'tates 
in..::.r  Ci  m--  :••'  i  (X.^-i^i.ce  in  th.it  rericn, 
and  (b)  the  Germ-'ns  themselves  mlrht  cc- 
cupy  eastern  Siberia  as  a  part  of  their  prcta- 
abie  pti-cram  oi  rec;  tabliainnj  tiiem.^elve*  as 
a  ccloni.u  pcw.r  m  tlit  Far  Eust. 

The  first  prcbabihiy — the  birth  of  new  in- 
ckn.n:lerit  states— w^^uld  give  J.pan  as  tiie 
ct-s^-t  ncichbvr  d"^ep  ccnccrn  as  to  their 
tronble-mak.ng  p'-ssibilities.  The  second — 
the  Cif^rinan.  cccunation — would  present  tQ 
Japan   a   r.,rmidable  menace   to  her   security. 

German  air  ba~cs  in  east  Siberia  would  be 
a  source  cf  mntal  wotry  to  Japan  as  it  would 
be  to  .A.m;rica,  although  in  the  latter  case, 
because  of  greater  distance,  they  w,  uld  not 
be  as  sericu-  and  provocative. 

It  appears  evid?r,t  that  both  America  and 
Jf.ni.n  !:ave  a  crmmcn  intere?*  m  preventing 
the   German   occupation  of  eastern   Siberia. 


And  it  should  follow  that  the  collap;,e  cf 
Russia  offer-  tiie  two  co>:iitries  an  oppor- 
tu:iity  to  enter  upon  the  eff..ri.s  of  ccllabora- 
ticn  rather  than  antagonisms 

The  best  thing  that  cculd  happen  is  to 
^avp  ea=rern  S.beria  remain  as  one  putcno- 
mous  state  with  no  domina'i'^r.  by  Germany 
or  Jap.;n  or  any  foreign  country  for  that 
ma'ter.  for  its  occupation  by  Japan  would 
place  that  country  nearer  to  the  American 
d:\i..-e.-:  m  Alaska.  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the 
I.  1  i:e:n  PaCifiC  But  the  choice  here  is  for 
fv^.-  >-ser  cf  the  two  evils  and  Japan  is  that 
ch^.:e 

G>-rmary  m  .li'  I'.t  Japan  eo  to  eastern 
Sib-r.a  as  sht  let  her  -2}  to  Indo-China 
Thrcush  the  con-ent  o:  the  French  (Vichy) 
Guvernntent.  But  the  circumspective  Japa- 
nese would  be  skeptical  of  the  German  gen- 
erosity. They  have  seen  the  meaning  of 
German  friendship  in  the  case  of  Russia 
wh°n  she  wfs  eiven  half  of  Poland  for  her 
pa  -ive  cccperaticn  only  to  attack  her  later 
and  take  back  that  Polish  territorial  gift. 

Afer  all.  Germany  has  been  fighting  down 
Russia  Without  the  aid  of  Japan.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  Army  alone  Is  a 
t;rt„t  favor  to  Japan,  for  it  would  be  doing 
av>..v  with  the  ever-present  menace  to  Jap- 
Germans,     who 
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ane.se  security.  And 
rea'.lv  have  no  reason  tc  be  overgenerous  to 
the  Oriental  "honorary  Aryans"  would  in- 
sist in  knowing  why  besides  the  annihilation 
Cf  the  Ri:s~ian  military  machine  the  Japanese 
;h  uld  have  eastern  Siberia  snd  its  natural 
re:..urces.  Japan,  sitting  placidly  at  the 
receiving  end  of  German  large.ss  and  give- 
aw.y,  is  too  magnificent  a  scene  to  be  a 
reality. 

It  is  but  loc;ical  to  believe  that  Germany 
is  not  .snttsfifd  with  the  behavior  of  Japan 
p.«  an  ai;v  I:.s-ead  cf  extending  her  some 
f^-r)  cvrn  if  it  be  a  ceremonial  or  theoretical 
aid,  Japan  is  doing  precisely  what  her  ally 
c;  ts  no!-  w.iu  her  to  do.  and  that  is.  to  enter 
into  amicable  settlement  with  America. 
Vr'hat  Germany  wants  the  Japanese  to  do  is 
to  cn^  ,:  "  .^tnerica  in  v.-ar  or  at  least  caure 
h^r  ''.^  nti'^h  'vcitv  as  they  could  develop  In 
thf'  Pacifl'-  and  kf •  p  her  out  of  the  Atlantic. 
Tliat  Jap  in  is  n't  car"ying  out  Germany's 
wish  m.u"-  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  she  does 
not  consul  r  her  Axis  alliance  as  obligatory 
upon  her  and  al^o  a-:  a  recognition  that  her 
t'. .-:  interest.-;  lu  ir.  niaintaiuing  a  coustruc- 
tr. e  friend;-h.p  v..th  America. 

N^potiations  between  the  American  and 
•J  panese  Governments  are  proceeding-  They 
are  being  held  necessarily  in  reserve  and 
s-crecv  at  the  presen.t  staee.  Wiiat  could 
they  acci  mpliLh  that  v\  uid  benefit  both 
o. ti'nni  >' 

F^r.-^t  Th.  y  c  uld  drc.de  that  war  Is  not 
the  best  -ulution  of  their  conflicting  inter- 
c-ts  and  tiieii  freeze  the  decision  for  a»  term 
CI  ye.'.rs 

S-.c^.nd  T;v  y  ccuid  decide  that  their  po- 
lit.c  .1  and  commtrcirtl  relations  should  be 
rt,   ill -led  en  a  normal  basis  without  delay. 

T.iird  They  could  decide  that  China  should 
rect.ve  from  Japan  the  most  generous  con- 
sideration that  her  viniavd  life  and  her  heroic 
rsistance  entitle  her  by  every  principle  of 
equi-y. 

Frurth  Thty  c>  uld  d;cide  that  Japan 
bre..k  a-,v;;v  immediately  and  definitely  from 
tue  A.Kis  alliance  and  aline  herself  with  Amer- 
ica and  Brifa.n,  if  possible  in  time  to  be  of 
help  to  Russia, 

It  may  be  oversimplifying  the  situation, 
but  It  n  ..y  not  be  too  bold  to  suggest  that 
Ania.-a  and  Japan  may  scon  be  so  convinced 
that  their  mutual  interests  as  against  Ger- 
many ire  so  clear  and  compeiling  that  Japan 
may  become  a  recipient  cf  American  lend- 
lea^e  ma-er.als  with  which  to  Q-hln  Germany. 
Probably  Japan  would  iii^i.-i  on  America  de- 
claring w..r  en  Gel  many  first  herself  before 
she  make?  a  dramatic  about-face  and  Join 
America  as  an  ally. 


Tliere  is  nothing  Impossible  or  fantastic 
Pbout  all  this.  The  Japanese  are  a  practical 
and  patriotic  people.  They  are  not  blessed  or 
afflicted  with  the  messianic  complex.  They 
are  out^for  what  they  can  get.  and  they  make 
sticriflcts  to  get  It.  In  the  last  World  War 
Japan  fas  an  associate  of  America  and  a  foe 
of  Gernany.  She  was  not  fighting  "to  make 
the  wald  safe  for  democracy."  Out  of  that 
war  sh!  got  the  German  colonies  in  the  Far 
East.  Today  she  is  an  ally  of  Germany,  and 
she  exj  ects  valuable  territorial  acqiilsitlons — 
the  D\  tch.  the  French,  and  If  possible,  the 
British  colonies  and   possessions  in  the   Far 

East. 

But  pt  present  Japan  must  be  assaUed  by 
a  great   and   oppressive   doubt.     She    is   net 
sure  niw  that  Germany  does  not  want  those 
rich  ccloules  and  possessions  for  herself.    Slie 
recallsTthat  Germany  was  a  colonial  power  in 
the  f4"  East  and  it  was  she  that  put  an  end 
to    it.  I    She   must    know    that    the    German 
econcr^ic    plan   for    a   new    order    In    Europe 
rtquiris  enormous  quantities  of  tropical  raw 
materiils  which  those  far  eastern  countries 
could   supply.    And  finally,  she  must  under- 
stand ;hat  the  Germans  are  getting  more  and 
more  icnsclous  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no 
cause  Ito  be  particularly  grateful  for  anything 
that  Jlipan  has  done  for  them  during  this  war. 
America  and  Japan  have  fought  each  other 
verbi'.dy    for    so    many    years    that    a    special 
technique     must     have     been     developed     in 
glcnfiiation  of  diplomacy.     Americans   have 
not  titen  that  fight  half  as  seriously  as  have 
the  Japanese  and  are  therefore  more  calm  and 
collected.      As    such,    they    might    lead    the 
Japarise    Into    quieter    and    brighter    groves 
until,]  with  a  detour   here   and   a  detention 
there.!  they  may  arrive  at  last  at  the  haven  ol 
mutufl  understanding  and  beneficial  concord. 
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TklV.  REED  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RecCRD,  I  include  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  current  issue  of  the 
Lad  es'  Home  Journal:  * 

(Fron  the  Ladle?'  Home  Journal  of  October 
i  1941] 

food  fos  nazi  victims 

Chicago,  III. 

Ci  \n  Editors  of  the  JotntNAL:  Since  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  works  in  If  You  Ask  Me  reach 
BO  nany,  I  feci,  in  fairnef^s,  an  answer  should 
be  made  on  behalf  of  thase  women  and  chil- 
dren whom,  I  am  .sure,  she  would  net  con- 
demn to  hunger  and  starvation  if  she  were 
trul; '  informed  on  what  could  be  dene  to 
save  them,  and  done  without  danger  to 
Britain's  cau.se. 

I  jam  heart  and  Ecul  for  England  In  this 
striKgle.  I  am  a  member  not  only  of  the 
Brittsh  War  Relief  Society  but  of  what  was 
thelWilliam  Allen  White  committee.  The 
mt-ii  foremost  in  the  National  Committee  en 
Fccfi  icr  the  Democracies  are  fcremcst  in 
aid  to  Britain;  Mr.  Chauncey  McCcrmick. 
chairman  of  the  Midwest  Committee.  i£  vic« 
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president  of  the  British  War  Relief  Society  of 

Illincis. 

What  Is  the  aim  of  the  committee?  To 
feed  the  starving  without  weakening  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  British  blockade. 
The  starving  are  mainly  women  and  children. 

The  Hoover  plan,  in  its  own  words,  provides 
for  "absolute  control  cl  native  and  imported 
food  by  a  neutral  commission  assisted  by 
"volunteer  patriotic  nations.  Supplies  will  go 
directly  to  the  hungry  people  for  whcm  they 
are  intended."  America  is  not  asked  to  pay 
for  the  food,  only  to  provide  it  from  her 
plenty. 

How  can  "absolute  cc  ntrol"  be  maintained? 
It  was  done  In  the  last  war,  but  there  Is 
good  reason  to  ask  ho%v  It  can  be  done  now. 
It  can  be  done  by  bringing  in  small  amounts, 
well  supervised  by  men  of  experience,  so  that 
if  Germany  should  violate  htr  agreement  net 
to  confiscate  it  and  sliould  seize  the  entire 
supply  within  the  country,  she  would  get  no 
mere  than  3  days"  sup])ly. 

At  the  first  such  se.zure  the  relief  would 
step.  It  would  also  stop  if  Germany  tcck 
mere  native  food  from  the  people.  (She 
cannot  take  more  from  the  babies;  she  bas- 
in many  places— taken  everything.)  These 
are  the  conditions  under  which  relief  in  Po- 
land has  been  carried  on,  and  the  conditions 
have  been  kept. 

Britain  sends  ships  through  the  blockade 
with  food  for  British  prisoners  In  German 
camps,  and  so  far  Germany  has  not  seized  the 
food  cr  withheld  the  German-allotted  ra- 
tions. If  food  can  reach  captive  prisoners  it 
can  reach  captive  civilians.  Germany  will 
permit  them  to  be  fed  because  she  looks  on 
them  as  future  slaves  of  hers,  but  we  have 
other  hcpe  for  them.  Those  children  aie  the 
children  of  dead  democracies,  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  restore  the  democracy— we  must 
save  the  children  to  inherit  it.  "fhey  ere  the 
children  of  Britain's  former  allies  who  were 
crushed  In  the  effort  to  defeat  Hitler,  and 
every  friend  of  freedom  owes   them  help. 

Even  if  the  relief  has  to  stop,  the  effort 
should  be  made.  If  stopped,  the  guilt  for 
starvation  would  be  on  Germany  where  it 
belongs,  and  the  Nazi  propaganda  cotild  not 
longer  hammer  at  the  morale  of  those  people 
with  the  accusation  that  England  is  starving 
them  and  America  has  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Mrs.  Rcx)sevelt  says:  "I  hardly  know  whether 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  a  club  over  the  head 
of  any  nation,  because  the  starvation  of  these 
people  is  the  result  of  war.  It  is  not  their 
fault  and  they  are  Innocent  victims  of  a 
break-down  in  civilization,  but  the  sooner  we 
bring  about  a  world  where  war  is  impcssible, 
the  sooner  will  starvation  because  of  war  be 
impossible." 

Are  the  innocent  not  to  be  saved  now  be- 
cause such  a  world  has  not  been  brought 
about?    Then  we  are  doubly  guilty. 

To  ask  Britain  to  make  tlie  attempt  is  not 
to  hold  a  club  to  her  head  but  a  light  before 
her  eyes.  Governments  have  to  be  persuaded 
by  public  opinion,  and  that  was  the  cass  with 
Belgian  relief  In  the  last  war.  Some  leaders  in 
Great  Britain  were  at  first  oppased  to  the  at- 
tempt, but  consented  and  became  so  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity  that  Britain  contrib- 
uted millions  of  pounds  to  carry  on.  After 
America's  entry  into  the  war,  our  country 
also  gladly  paid  a  large  share  of  the  costs  of 
Belgian  relief. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  not  to  attempt 
to  save  those  people — as  tragic  as  any  mistake 
yet  made.  For  us  to  misunderstand  what  is 
being  proposed  and  In  that  misunderstanding 
to  oppose  it  would  be  a  cruel  negligence  and 
it  would  help  Hitler  in  his  work  of  estranging 
them  from  us. 

Let  the  committee  begin  with  one  country, 
with  Belgium,  where  the  need  is  desperate. 
Let  a  lifesaving  truck  roll  through  the  stieets 
distributing  canned  milk  and  vitamins  to 
these  babies  and  their  mothers. 

If  we  make  this  attempt  we  shall  never  have 
to  remember  that  children  died  whom  we 


might  have  saved  I  believe  that  the  women 
of  America,  undeistanding  what  Is  being  pro- 
posed, understanding  the  safeguards  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  work  of  mercy,  will  see  that  it 
is  done. 

RLaiiy  Hastings  Bradley. 


To  the  State  Delegations 
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EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     KANSAS     CITY 
(MO  )    STAR 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
c.iD,  I  include  the  following  timely  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
<Mo.)  Star  of  October  15. 1941: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  of  October 
15.  1941] 

TO  THE  STATE  DELEGATIONS 

This  is  a  word  and  a  serious  word  to  the 
Members  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  delega- 
tions in  Congress. 

The  United  States  Is  In  a  great  national 
emergency.  Nobody  wants  war.  But  nobody 
can  be  sure  whether  the  Nation  can  escape  it. 
As  Hitler's  plans  have  developed  it  has  be- 
come convincingly  apparent  that  this  coun- 
try, purely  for  its  own  safety,  cannot  permit 
Britain  to  fall.  Then  Nazi  Germany  would 
be  free  to  turn  on  the  Americas — on  South 
America  first,  then  on  North  America. 

Such  a  pKJssibility  seemed  out  of  the  ques- 
tion when  the  war  began  with  a  great  French 
Army  holding  the  Maginot  line  and  Britain 
and  Prance  controlling  the  seas.  With  the 
fall  of  France  the  United  States  was  Jarred 
awake.  As  Hitler's  conquering  armies  rolled 
over  Europe  the  danger  came  nearer. 

The  Government,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Roosevelt,  was  forced  to  adopt  poli- 
cies in  rapid  succession  that  were  not  con- 
templated at  the  outset.  A  moderate  defense 
program  was  planned.  As  the  German  men- 
ace grew  this  program  had  to  be  enormously 
expanded  to  provide  not  only  for  the  defense 
of  the  America-s  but  to  supply  Instruments 
of  war  to  Britain  and  others  to  stop  Hitler 
in  Eurofie  and  prevent  his  carrying  the  war 
overseas. 

Then  It  became  apparent  that  it  was  fu- 
tile to  produce  vast  military  supplies  lor 
Britain  at  staggering  expense  If  they  were  not 
delivered  where  they  could  be  used.  Britain 
needed  destroyers  and  the  United  States  sup- 
plied 50.  These  were  not  enough,  and  the 
Nation  was  forced  to  add  the  American  naval 
and  air  patrol — a  peaceful  patrol.  That 
proved  not  enough,  and  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
was  forced  to  issue  the  order  to  shoot  German 
raiders  on  sight.  Iceland  proved  a  strategic 
point  In  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  and  In  an- 
other step  forced  upon  us  American  armed 
forces  had  to  be  sent  to  Iceland. 

In  all  these  measures  President  Roosevelt 
was  working  desperately  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  war;  to  help  defeat  Hitler  in  order  to 
keep  the  war  from  our  shores.  The  country 
was  convinced  by  the  m^rch  of  events  and 
swung  Increasingly  behind  him. 

Now  another  radical  step  has  proved  neces- 
sary.   We  are  up  to  our  necks  in  the  gigantic 


effort  to  stop  the  world  menace  of  Hitler.  We 
find  our  efforts  are  hampered  by  the  Neu- 
trality Act  adopted  years  ago  under  wholly 
different  conditions.  At  that  time  we 
thought  the  net  might  protect  the  Nation 
against  war.  Now  we  iind  it  Is  no  protection 
against  war.  It  Is  simply  a  handicap  to  our 
efforts  in  carrying  out  a  policy  which  >the 
country  has  agreed  Is  essential  to  natioiW 
defense.  ^ 

The  modification  of  that  act  ij  before  Con- 
gress. What  are  the  Missouri  end  Kansas 
delegations  going  to  do  about  it?  E.>pecially 
what  are  the  Republican  nuii.i.vi-  of  those 
delegations  going  to  do? 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  Members  of  Congrc^ 
to  be  alert  to  inefnciency  and  waste  and  ex- 
travagance In  the  handling  of  the  defense 
program.  That  is  their  patriotic  obligation. 
It  is  their  duty  as  well,  as  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, to  support  the  Government  in  doing 
whatever  is  required  for  the  dofeiiit-  ol  the 
country. 

Too  often  in  the  past  many  ct  the  Repub- 
lican m.cmbers  of  these  delegations  and  .some 
Democratic  members  have  played  petty  poli- 
tics. They  have  tried  to  cbsuact  measures 
that  were  essential.  They  hava  acted  as  if 
they  were  playing  a  political  game  instead  of 
meeting  a  llfe-aud-death  emergency. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  gone  far  beyond  them.  Qfery  poll  has 
shown  Increasi'd  backing  for  the  President. 
People  are  losing  patience  with  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  who  fall  to  recog- 
nize what  is  at  stake. 

Election  campaigns  are  coming  In  less  than 
a  year.  Events  are  moving  fast.  Bentlment  is 
moving  with  them.  The  men  and  women  cf 
Missouri  and  Kansas  are  watching  to  see 
whether  their  Congressmen— and  Congress- 
men Include  Senators  as  well  as  Reprc^nta- 
tives — are  going  to  measure  up.  The  vote  on 
amending  the  Neutrality  Act  will  be  the  next 
test. 

At  the  prl.maries  next  sum.mer  the  fir.-t  ver- 
dict will  be  parsed.  There  are  members  of 
the  Missouri  and  Kansas  delegations  who 
think  they  have  been  playing  smart  politics 
by  blind  obstruction.  If  they  krep  on  they 
are  due  for  an  awakening. 

They  will  find  they  have  lost  toutli  w:th 
their  constituents  as  well  as  with  tlie  Na- 
tion's vital  needs.  And  thev  v^lll  be  repa  ed 
by  men  upon  whom  America  can  d<p<i.d 


Deware  of  Any  News  Bottleneck 
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EDITORIAL   Y'liOM   THE   TAYLOR VTLLE 
(ILL       BHLEZE  COUiaER 


Mi.  HOWELL  Mr.  .Sp- aker,  under 
leave  to  exter.d  ir.v  iirnaik-.  I  include 
hprfwith  an  editorial  from  ihf  OCdbcr  3, 
1941.  is.-ue  Of  the  Taylorville  (Ill.>  Brteze 
Courier: 

(From  the  Taylorville    (111.)    Breeze   C.ur.er 
cf  October  3,  19411 

BEWARE  or    A".y    Nr'At      l      TrirNECK' 

As  a  par'  r  Niticnal  New.>-paper  Wetk  we 
have  asked  \\'  P  Shepherd,  city  supei.i.ifciKl- 
ent  of  the  Taylorville  city  schools,  to  con- 
tribute a  guest  editorial  on  free  speech  and 
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free  press.  We  herewith  subirut  h:s  vie*s, 
that  are  entirely  In  accord  with  our  own: 

"In  a  recer.t  letter  tc  the  annual  meeting 
cf  the  Ai-n'-rican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors-. Prc-.ce:/.  Rccscvclt  ?:atecl  that  'Irte 
.'peech  and  liee  pre?5  are  still  in  the  pos.sts- 
s;f  n  cf  the  people  cf  the  United  States.'  If 
^\ich  a  ^I'uatien  cxi.=-ts,  then  unquestionably 
it  :?  a  v:orcr\-  for  journalism  and  an  Inspaa- 
t;cn  tr  the  American  people  in  their  efforts 
to  cr  >crve  the  American  way  cf  life. 

•■"m  ^=t  cf  us  rrTilize  that  the  present  state 


cf  aff- 


:-   -{  riously  menacing  those  sacred 


principles  upon  which  our  country  was 
found  d.  Theoretically,  the  United  States  is 
a  ncnbellijerent.  and  as  such  should  con- 
tinue to  enjcy  open  news  lanes  and  freedom 
of  the  press.  Actually,  we  all  know  that  this 
state  cf  freedom  dees  not  exist.  The  Ameri- 
can press  today  is  not  free  to  obtain  any 
information  from  abroad  which  Is  not  con- 
trclicd  or  approved  by  the  respective  bel- 
ligercn's.  Similarly.  Washington  correspci:d- 
ents  are  not  as  free  to  obtain  news  as  they 
were  In  times  of  peace.  The  question  which 
enters  the  m:nd  of  the  reader  under  such 
ccrditions  Is  whether  this  condition  is  Just 
and  fcr  the  best  Interests  cf  cur  democracy. 
Are  we  entitled  to  know  all  the  facts  which 
have  an  influence  on  our  country,  or  shculd 
some  facts  be  curtailed,  even  though  cur 
country  is  classed  as  a  nonbelligerent? 

"One  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  all  Jour- 
nalists is  to  print  the  truth.  This  is  an  obli- 
gation to  the  Government,  to  society,  and  to 
the  Journalistic  profession:  carrying  this 
point  a  bit  further,  it  is.  in  the  writer's  way 
of  thinking,  the  primary  obligation  cf  the 
press  during  peace  or  war  to  serve  as  an 
instrumentality  of  the  public,  not  as  an 
agency  for  the  Government. 

"The  public  today  Is  entitled  to  know  Just 
what  our  foreign  policy  really  is.  Why?  Be- 
cause It  affects  every  single  individual.  Wc 
are  told  that  In  England,  where  there  has 
been  censorship  and  propaganda,  that  there 
Is  much  disappointment  and  disillusionment 
today.  That  will  happen  here  if  we  permit 
a  bottleneck  In  the  news  lines.  It  Is  to  the 
Interest  of  national  morale  and  national 
unity  that  the  American  people  be  informed 
and  enlightened  upon  those  issues  which  are 
of  grave  importance.  We  can't  afford  to  lose 
this  central  fiber  of  freedom." 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  17,  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
minority  Member  cf  the  House  comes  out 
for  Wendell. 

Can  anyone  name  a  country  that  loves 
us  as  we  loved  F.nland? 

Sidney  Hillman  wants  to  fix  it  so 
clothc-s  will  not  be  made  outside  New 
York  City. 

Wish  we  might  lend-lease  the  Kansas 
City  S  ar  for  a  year  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Why  all  this  concern  about  the  legality 
of  arming  merchant  ships?  He'll  do  it 
anvway. 

If  Congress  fails  to  come  out  of  its 
hypnotic  state  it  will  go  the  route  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 


Democrats  Shannon  of  Missouri  and 
Coffee  of  Nebraska  help  bolster  up 
northeast  Kansas  against  intervention. 

Up-to-date  the  bucket  brigade  led  by 
LaG'jardia  has  done  only  two  thing<^— 
pile  up  ahiminum  and  put  out  Marc- 
ANTOMO's  fire  against  war. 

Even  after  the  pleadings  of  Lord 
Willkie  and  Over-Age-Destroyer  Knox, 
the  House  increa.sed  its  opposition  to  war 
81  votes  over  last  week. 

While  in  Kansas  Thursday  I  found 
Ccrwm  Hatfield,  my  barometer,  still  had 
his  shirt  on  and  unwilling  to  send  his  last 
B.  V.  D.  to  Europe. 

At  Wetmore,  Kans.,  Tuesday,  we  buried 
our  colleague,  an  overseas  veteran,  Lee 
Geyer.  but  not  his  spirit  agair..st  the  pres- 
ent foreign  policy. 

The  sage  of  Emporia  says  guts  i^h^uld 
not  be  a  substitute  for  brains.  My  obser- 
vation is  that  the  former  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  Capital— braintrustei.>  are 
galore. 


Garages  and  Defense  Expenditure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  October  17,  1941 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  evening  I  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  fcr  a  new  Michigan 
State  highway-maintenance  garage  ju.-t 
completed  in  my  home  town  of  Rogers 
City.  Mich.  This  building,  strateeically 
located  at  the  intersection  of  U  S  23  and 
State   Highway   M-68.   will   hou.'.e    the 

..^■m.alntenance    crew    and    equipment    for 
that  section  of  the  Michigan  State  High- 
way Department  charged   with,   and  so 
vitally  needed  for,  the  proper  m.amte- 
nence  of  the  State  and  Federal  highways 
in    the    vicinity    of    Rogers   City,      This 
beautiful  building,  one  cf  the  newest  of 
its  kind  and  design  in  the  Nation,  will 
Stand  as  a  tribute  to  all  those  who  cooper- 
ated in  its  construction.    It  wiH  stand 
as  a  tribute  to  the  architectural  skill  of 
Mr.  Louis  King.<cort.  the  desien  architect 
of  the  Michigan  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment.    It  will  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the 
construction  skill  cf  Superintendent  A,  M. 
Figg.  of  Frankfort,  and  Foreman  Robert 
Friedrich,  of  Rogers  City.     It  will  stand 
as  a  tribute  to  the  combined  and  wliolly 
cooperative  efforts  of  a  splendid  crew  of 
W.  P.  A.  workmen.     It  will  stand  as  a 
tribute  to  the  fcresightedncss  and  civic- 
minded  energy  of  numerous  citi^en.s  and 
organizations  cf  Rogers  City,  who  have 
long  urged  upon  the  State  hichwiiy  de- 
partment the  necessity  for  the  e-'^tablish- 
ment  of  suitable  garage  facilities  fcr  the 
maintenance  division  of  the  State  high- 
way department  ;n  Presque  Isle  County. 
It  '^•ill  stand  as  a  monument  among  the 
better  achievements  of  the  W.  P.  A.  pro- 
gram.   It  wUl  stand,  lastly,  as  a  menu- 
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ment  ccmmemorating  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  highway  departm^ent  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  quarters  for  its 
maintenance  personnel  and  equipment. 
Good  maintenance  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  the  employment  of  good 
equipment,  well  and  expertly  handled 
and  maintained  by  good  personnel — 
selected  for  their  efficiency  rather  than 
because  of  political  expediency. 

This  building  of  architectural  poured 
concrete  and  steel  construction  is  115  feet 
long  by  110  feet  wide;  its  design  is  mod- 
ernistic and  it  is  complete  to  the  last 
detail. 

This  splendid  building  cost  $43,000, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  State  high- 
way department  and  the  citizens  of 
Rogers  City  and  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
are  receiving  good  value  for  a  wise  ex- 
penditure. 

In  the  course  of  the  toastmast^r's  re- 
marks when  introducing  me  to  the  ban- 
quet   audience    he    made    several    well- 
chosen    and,    I    fully    believe,    timely 
commrnts  about  the  tremendous  appro- 
priations which  we  in  Congress  have  been 
approving  during  the  past  few  years.     He 
called  particular  attention  to  our  recent 
tremendous  appropriations  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense,  and  especially  in 
connection    with    lend-lease    appropria- 
tions.   I  have  been  fully  mindful  of  the 
enormity  of   these  appropriations  and 
analyzed  some  of  them  in  my  remarks. 
The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps 
I  did  not  fully  get  my  story  across  to  the 
people,  in  that  it  is  difficult  these  days, 
apparently,  for  many  people  to  grasp  the 
meaning  and  the  true  value  of  a  billion 
dollars.     We  may  say  that  it  is  one  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  or  one  million  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to 
register  properly.    And  .so  perhaps  I  can 
put  it  in  this  way  a  little  clearer  for  the 
benefit  of  my  friends  back  home. 

This  garage,  as  I  have  said,  cost  $43,000. 
A.■^  you  know,  Mr.  Speaki'r.  we  have  so 
far   at:prcpriated   f^r   national   defen.<;e 

and    lend-l\'a>f'    in    the    past    16    months 
$39.000  000.000.     Fifty-nine    billion    dol- 
lars tiividfd   by   $43,000  means  that   we 
could     erect     1,372.093     such     garages 
throtighout    the   Nation,    if    needed,   or 
throughout  the  world.     This  number  nf 
garages  multiplied  by  115  feet,  the  length 
of  this  garage,  and  divided  in  turn  by 
5.280  feet  to  the  mile,  shows  that  tho 
money  we  have  so  far  appropriated  in  16 
months   for  defense  would  build  29.883 
miles  of  similar  garages  placed  end  to 
end,  door  to  door.    Thus  we  see  that  if 
such  a  fantastic  project  were  carried  out 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  and  me  to 
drive  one  and  one-quarter  times  around 
the  world  on  thick  concrete  pavement  50 
or  60  feet  wide  entirely  indoors  under 
precast     concrete    roofs    supported     bv 
heavy  structural  steel.    There  wculd  be 
an   office   equipped   with   splendid   steel 
furnittu-e  every   115  feet.     There  wculd 
be  showers,  lockers,  and  lavatory  facili- 
ties for  approximately  40  men  every  115 
feet.    There  would  be  two  modern  steam 
plants  every  115  feet  to  keep  us  warm, 
and  Indeed  our  trip  shculd  be  in  as  com- 
fortable circumstances  as  possible.   Again 
I  WcUU  to  repeat  that  the  monev  we  in 
Congress  have  appropriated  for  defense 
in  the  last  16  months  would  build  29.835 
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miles  of  these  garages,  built  end  to  end 
and  door  to  door. 
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Does  Youth  Want  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  RKM.\RK.? 

f  F 

HON.  ROBERT  A   GRANT 

L'f   ind:.ana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Oct  ?vr  17,  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    SCRIENER'S 
COMMFM.-MOR 


Mr.  GRANT  .f  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Scribner's  Commentator: 

JProm  Scribner's  Commentator] 
Dors  Yr'-Tu  Want  \V*r'' 

(By  John  A  O  Brien.  Pn  D  ,  The  University  jf 
Notre    Dame) 

FOR  TWO  SOLID  YFARS  THF  STfOFN^TS  OF  COLUTCES 
AND  UNIVrR.SITIES  HA\E  BEEN  EXPOSED  TO  A 
VIRTUAL  EOMBARDMENT  OF  PRO-WAR  PROPA- 
GANDA. BIT  STILL  THET  STAND  74  PERCENT 
AGAINST  THE  SENDING  OF  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 
TO    nCHT    OLTSIDE    THE    WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

I  Stood  In  a  crowd  cf  40.000  people  before 
the  shining  dome  cf  the  Capitol  on  March 
4,  1917.  and  heard  Wilson  take  the  oath  A 
office  for  a  second  term  I  can  still  see  the 
faces  lifted  up  eagerly  to  the  pledged  cvis- 
todlan  of  the  pearl  that  was  richer  than  all 
our  tribe — the  peace  cf  America  1  can  still 
recall  the  consternation  and  the  heartaches 
of  the  people  when  they  saw  that  guardian  of 
their  treasure  throw  it  away  the  very  next 
month  on  Good  Friday  and  doom  their  sons 
to  Injury,  slaughter,  and  death  on  the  bloody 
battlefields  of  Europe 

Dumb  with  horror,  speechless  with  chagrin 
at  the  speed  with  which  his  campaign  prom- 
ise was  txirned  upside  down,  the  people  found 
a  compulsory  draft  fastened  upon  their  sons 
before  either  parents  or  sons  could  say  a 
word  In  protest  against  this  betraval  of  their 
trust.  Tearing  4.000,000  boys  from  their 
homes,  2,000.000  of  them  were  rushed,  111- 
prcpared  and  Ill-equipped  for  their  bloody 
tark.  to  the  slaughter  pens  of  Europe. 

Something  of  the  misery,  the  frustration, 
and  the  ghastly  failure  cf  our  foreign  adven- 
tuie  m  1917  has  filtered  down  from  the  mem- 
ory of  fathers  and  from  the  open  pages  of  our 
history  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  today 
No  longer  Is  a  foreign  war  a  crusade,  for 
thrm  There  is  no  glamour,  no  romance,  to 
the  dirty  business  of  mass  murder.  Prosaic, 
drab  mechiinlcal.  it  leaves  youth  cold,  when 
It  do.^s  not  disgust  them. 

Thrjt  Is  why  youth  today  Is  more  articulate 
In  Its  reaction  toward  war  than  were  their 
sires  24  years  ago.  That  Is  why  the  ycuth 
In  cur  colleges  and  universities  tcday  are 
looking  at  the  prospect  of  anoiher  European 
adventure  with  feelings  far  different  f:ora 
those  of  students  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
I  know  because  I  was  on  a  university  campus 
then  and  have  been  on  a  campus-  Illinois. 
Chicago,  Oxford,  Notre  Dame — ev.-:  since. 
During  those  year-  I  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  a  changed  attitude  in  youth  to- 
ward saber-rattling  Mars. 

Let  us  see  what  college  men  are  thinking 
about  the  prospect  cf  getting  into  the  pres-    , 
ent  fracas.    Let  us  begin  with  the  University 


of  Notre  Dame  Few.  if  any.  schools  In  the 
country  have  such  a  proportionate  geograph- 
ical spread  In  their  student  bodies.  Though 
situated  In  the  Middle  West,  it  has  more  stu- 
dents from  New  Ycrk  State  than  from  Indi- 
ana. Coming  from  virtually  every  State  in 
the  Union,  its  student  body  constitutes  a 
cross  section  of  the  Nation.  To  the  more  than 
3,000  students  living  on  the  campus  was  sub- 
mitted a  statement  reading  thus:  "Because 
wc  feel  that  the  youth  of  our  Nation  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  their  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  America  and  the  war. 
we  are  submitting  the  following  question- 
naire to  you  and  your  fellow  students: 

'•1  Do  ycu  favor  enactment  into  Inw  of 
H  R  1776.  poptil.irly  known  as  the  lease- 
lend  bill? 

"2  Wculd  you  favor  active  Involvement  In 
the  war  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  that 
the  collapse  of  England  would  be  Imminent?  " 
Returns  were  received  from  972  students. 
While  the  signature  and  the  home  address 
of  the  signer  were  optional,  nearly  all  the 
Notre  Dame  men  signed  the  questionnaires. 
In  answer  to  the  first  question  about  passage 
of  H  R.  1776,  770  students  voted  against  It 
while  202  declared  they  were  for  It.  The  sen- 
timent was  thus  about  4  to  l  against  the  bill. 
Evidently  the  students  perceived  the  rustle 
of  war  In  Its  wings,  and  were  not  deceived  by 
the  oft  repeated:  "This  Is  a  peace  bill  ' 

In  reply  to  the  second  question  about  In- 
volvement In  the  event  of  the  imminent  col- 
laps  of  Britain.  742  students  declared  "No." 
Thus  the  overwhelming  sentiment  cf  the 
students  was  shewn  to  be  against  war  and 
against  the  step  that  pointed  to  war  as  its 
logical  terminus.  The  opposition  to  war  was 
reflected  over  the  whole  geographical  spread 
and  was  not  confined  to  any  section.  Com- 
ments were  not  requested.  "  Manv.  however, 
expressed  themselves  with  evident  candor 

A  student  from  Rhode  Island  volunteered: 
"I  say  to  stay  out  Do  rxit  fight  unless  at- 
tacked Let  those  across  the  ocean  kill  off 
their  manhood  If  they  want  to.  but  we  stay 
here  " 

"England  says  she  needs  no  American 
troops."  observed  a  student  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. "But  how  does  she  hope  to  Invade 
the  Continent  of  E^irope  with  her  small 
force?"  he  asked  in  evident  perplexity 

A  student  from  Illinois  commented:  "1 
wonder  what  the  colonists  would  say  and  do 
If  they  were  to  awaken  and  be  told  that  the 
British   Navy   was  our  first   line   of  defense?" 

"In  any  war  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  shot."  was  another  caustic  comment. 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Notre  Dame  against  participation 
In  a  shooting  war  in  Etirope  wculd  seem  to 
reflect  the  general  opinion  of  students 
throughout  the  country  Thus,  a  poll  of  the 
students  at  Highland"  Park  Junior  College 
In  Michigan  showed  the  student.s  to  be  9  to 
1  against  Intervention  Out  of  the  450  stu- 
dents enrolled.  300  participated  In  the  poll. 
Not  content  with  reelsterini?  their  opposition 
In  this  manner,  they  set  out  110  glistening 
white  grave  markers  on  their  campus  with  a 
sign  reading;  "Class  of  1941?" 

On  April  23,  designated  as  peace  day  for 
college  students,  the  Youth  Crmmlttee 
Against  War  conducted  a  poll  amontf  the 
students  at  three  Chicago  colleges  and  at 
Northwestern  University  The  results,  an- 
nounced on  May  10,  disclosed  the  sentiment 
of  the  students  at  all  these  Institutions  to 
be  overwhelmingly  against  the  sending  of 
American  soldiers  to  wars  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere 

Of  172  students  polled  at  George  Williams 
College.  158  opposed  sending  soldiers  to  fipht 
on  other  continents.  Only  10  favored  such  a 
policy,  while  4  were  undecided  At  Central 
Y.  M  C  A  College  350  students  were  polled, 
with  72.3  percent  opposed  to  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  war.  as  compared  with  16 
percent  in  favor  The  remaining  11  7  jxrcent 
were — so  they  said — undecided. 


At  Evanston  Collegiate  Institute  85  fvrccnt 
of  the  students  polled  went  on  record  Bcmnst 
sending  American  troops  abro.id  At  NL>rth- 
western  University  719  students  were  polied, 
with  463  opposed  to  the  sending  of  troopis! 
197  in  favor,  and  59  undecided 

From  U>cse  careful  studies  of  the  smttment 
of  the  students  at  these  four  institutions  the 
following  conclusion  emerges  More  than  74 
percent  cf  the  students  are  opposed  to  the 
sending  of  American  soldiers  to  fight  In  wars 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  conclusion,  which  mirror*  the  resulU 
of  the  surveys  at  Notre  Dame  and  at  cthtr  in- 
stitutions, is  profoundly  sipniflcaht  when  one 
considers  the  war  propaganda  to  *hich  the 
students  of  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
exposed  for  almost  2  years  University  presi- 
dents and  colle^ze  professors  ^lave  a-hieved 
an  unenviable  prominence  bv  the  piec;pitate- 
ness  with  which  they  publiclv  wired  tho 
President  to  crush  the  Nazis  at  all  costs. 
True,  men  like  Hutchins.  ol  Chicago,  have  set 
an  exr.mple  of  courage  and  sanitv  in  lifting 
their  voices  against  the  hysteria  and  the  mad- 
ness Of  war  The  clamor  for  war.  however, 
has  risen  above  the  pleading  fcr  peace  in  the 
very  quarters  where  youth  is  accustomed  to 
look  for  the  di.^passicnate  search  for  truth 
and  the  calm  voicing  of  reason  and  s.^nity 

Since  December  16.  1940  when  I  addressed 
the  faculty  and  student  body  cf  Notre  Dame, 
pointing  out  that  our  active  Involvement 
would  mean  national  suicide.  I  have  been  te- 
cclvlng  a  stream  of  letters  from  ewry  State  in 
the  Union  Most  are  from  fathers  and  nii  th- 
ers.  worried  sick  at  the  thought  rf  it  sing  their 
sons  in  foreign  battlefields  Ai;  appreciable 
number,  however,  are  from  youi.t:  c  ;:<  ^t  ni<  n. 
esprcially  recent  graduates,  whi.  dicm  iluy 
see  no  reason  for  rushing  across  the  ocean  to 
kill  and  to  be  killed  for  objectives  nchir 
they  nor  anyone  else  In  America  knows  Thi  y 
recent  the  hysteria  and  the  warmo!-,gcr:ng 
which,  as  they  express  it.  are  trying  tc  Jitter- 
bug them  Into  the  slaughter 

While  a  number  of  professor;-  at  tin  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  were  signing  a  Joint  Utter 
for  all-out  aid  to  Britain  and  for  tlie  .'tcps 
which  lead  logically  to  all-out  wnr  the 
students  were  experiencing  sentiments  i  f  a 
dlflerenc  naiu.-e  They  wanted  to  live  n  t  to 
die  With  feelings  of  amazement  and  rhatrln 
they  watched  the  activities  of  t!.!;-  k"  til>— a 
marked  minority,  be  It  acknuwledgt'd—wlnrh 
seemed  Intent  on  pushing  t!u:r.  w.lly-nilly 
Into  the  flames  of  the  irur<jprii!,  wur  KmaHy 
their  true  feelings  found  cxprfss.  n  '.:.  an 
editorial  In  a  student  paper  ca;:-  d  xh'  D.nly 
mini,  of  January  18.  1941.  by  t!u  cditoiial 
editor,  Fred  A  Pope.  Jr  It  is  n.  thr  r  rm  of 
a  reply  for  the  student  body  to  Admiral  Yat.-s 
Stirling.  Jr..  who.  In  an  Interview  with  a 
Daily  lUlnl  reporter,  asked:  '  Secret arv  (f 
State  Htill  has  said  we  arc  not  neutral,  .so 
why  not  be  belligerent?  Wh.it  are  we  alrnid 
of?"  To  which  the  student  ediUr  replies: 
"Well,  frankly,  plenty  But  lets  p.-t  it 
straight  at  the  outset  that  we're  not  ..f:.>;d 
to  die.  Youngsters  our  age  aren't,  you  kn  .w. 
We  haven't  lived  long  en.-ugh  to  be  alrnid  of 
death  for  ourselves  or  to  fear  for  the  con  e- 
qucnces  of  our  death  on  others  We've  no- 
body dependent  upon  us  yet  N.i  wnc-  no 
children.  Just  pBr<<nts;  and  most  of  Hum 
have  kids  younger  than  we  are  to  console 
thom.  If  this  war  you're  drummim:  up  di  c-s 
us  m. 

"So  let's  get  that  straight.  Adauial  It's 
not  death  of  which  we  are  afra.d  Mi  ^t  of 
us  don't  know  enough  nb^ut  di-a-h.  t^^  (h- 
afraid  of  It  yet  If  we  did.  wt  d  jircbably 
want  to  have  everyone  lynched  v^  t.  -  tr,.;,g 
to  promote  a  slug  In  the  belly  f,,r  us  i..Ke 
the  men  who  really  know  about  death  7!,e 
men  who  saw  death  at  close  range  In  the 
1914  18  murdering  match.  The  men  v  ho 
came  back  to  write  books  and  pxms  ex- 
posing the  old  lies  about  the  beauty  of  dying 
on  the  fitld  of  battle  Then  men  who  came 
back  and  lie  in  veterans'  hn.^pita'.B  learn;:.g 
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to    be    philoscphlcal    about    life    because    it 
won  t  Ut  them  die." 

Do  the  students  telieve  the  fabie  that  Hit- 
lers  millions  have  even  the  phost  of  a  chance 
to  invade  America^  Let  Fred  Pcpe  answer 
for  'r:-^  ft'll.iw  stucients; 

"Admiral,  we  think  that  the  real  danger 
to  America  lies  no  more  in  the  chance  of  in- 
▼asicn  than  m  the  possibility  that  mm  who 
thii.k  like  ycu  do  should  have  the  deter- 
mmine  of  her  destiny.  Men  who've  thought 
In  te.-m--  cf  battleships  and  fire  power  and 
equadr^ns  and  flotillas  and  fleets  and  regi- 
mer.'s  ar.d  banaiions  and  divisions  and  army 
corps  i-nd  armit's  for  so  long  that  they've 
forgotten  how  to  think  of  the  individual  men 
who  compose  tlsose  mass  units.  If  we  got 
Into  a  war.  just  as  sure  as  we're  writing  this, 
you  fiUc-A's  with  mass  minds  are  going  to  be 
th''  bosses"  : 

In    all    the   mountain    of    mail    which   has 
ccmo  to  my  desk  since  my  return  ff.  m  Ox- 
ford   in    the    summer    cf    1940,   no    letter    has 
stirred  m^  more  than  one  from  a  young  grad- 
uate rf  the  l.^w  school  at  Hiin>-is      Aa  able 
student,  a  varsity  debater,  with  a  c<^nscior.ce 
sei.Mtive   to    the   soc;al   and  ecoiic  m.ic   injus- 
tlces    and    the    racial    di>criminations    which 
Phcct   like    black    ucly    threads    through    tho 
Ehnung   fabric  of   our  domocvatic   hopes   and 
Ideals,   this  ycur.g   crusader  was  detirmintd 
to  fling  himself  In'o  the  stru^-gle  on  the  side 
cf  the  p*  or.  the  lowly,  and  the  downtrodden 
Graduating    in    June,   passing    the    State    b.ir 
examination    in    the    fall,    g>  ttmg    his    fiist 
"break  '  as  a  young  lawyer  just  as  the  lariat 
ol  the  draft  "closes  In  on  him,  he  draws   a 
grajihlc  picture  of  the  plight  of  youth     Youth 
starting  it5  march  to  adult  life  and  its  full- 
ness at  the  very  time  when  there  comes   the 
call   to   detour   from   the  shining   highway   of 
hi  pe  to  the  ugly  paths  that  lead  to  w.'.r  and 
destruction  and  death 

V.'ntlng  from  a  small  town  In   the  Middle 
West  under  date  cf  March  21,   1941,  the  stu- 
dent gays:  I 
"What  IS  there  left  for  the  American  peop'.e    | 
to  do  but  to  start  veiling?     Yelling  tc  every-    \ 
body — the   police,   local   government  ofBjials. 
the  press,  parish  priests,  employers,  cur  Sta:t 
repiese:itatives,   governors.  Cc:igrei:sn^en.   and 
tlie   Pres:dcnt— tellmg   them   we   don't   wani 
and  wc-.i't  sanction  the  war  into  which  v.e 
are  heading,     ■V\'ritten   pretests  sent   siien'ly 
through  the  mails  are  too  easily  discarded  by 
some    secretary    of    the    President    or    a    war- 
mongering Senator. 

■"Where  in  the  whcle  divine  plan  of  the 
universe  does  any  m.an  cr  group  of  men  de- 
rive the  pcwf.r  to  ccnimand  millions  cf  hu- 
inan  beir.gs  to  die  on  a  bloody  battlefield  cr 
drown  in  a  cold  ocean?  If  the  President  takes 
us  into  war  now  he  will  find,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  cur  c-'^untry,  a  much-d'vided  Nation 
at  hom.e 

"Why  haven't  the  young  people  been  con- 
sulted? Why  doesn't  the  press  and  radio 
allow  us  to  vent  cur  views?  A  convicted  and 
vicious  criminal  before  his  execution  is  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  speak  whatever 
he  wishes,  but  apparently  we  drin't  deserve 
the  same  courtesy  before  our  lives  are  snuffed 
out. 

"A  short  time  a^o  the  newly  elected  m.aycr 
of  N Infcrnred  me  that  I  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed city  attorney.  The  appointment  was 
to  become  effective  m  May.  This  was  happy 
news  because  it  was  my  first  good  break  since 
I  opened  the  office  Since  then,  however,  I 
have  learned  tha  m.y  draft  number  is  near 
the  front  and  I  must  be  ready  to  leave  for 
the  Army  by  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of 
May.  My  mother  cried  when  she  heard  about 
the  draft  because  she  believes  I  will  never 
be  given  the  chance  to  return 

"You  know  that  I  am  no  coward  or  slacker 
1  gladly  accept  a  year  of  military  training  if 
my  experience  Is  to  be  used  solely  for  the 
defense  of  Am.erica.  But  how  contrary  to 
my  best  Judgment  will  I  go  to  ficjht  on  dis- 
tant  lands.     I'm  not    afraid   to   die.     But    I 


don't  want  to  fall  fighting  for  an  unjust 
cause  m  a  war  that  we  can  avoid  ai.d  need 
not  fight.  I  am.  constrained  to  say  that  if  war 
comes,  the  object  of  the  first  bullet  fn-f-d  by 
an  American  boy  should  be  the  hvp<  cntes 
on  the  Aid-to-the-Allies  Comm.ittee  and  their 
fellow  propagandists." 

In  that  letter  youth  throughout  America 
state*  it's  case  Elderly  statesmen  who  will 
never  come  closer  than  3  000  miles  to  a  falling 
bomb  are  placing  the  lariat  of  war  around 
the  threat?  cf  10  000  000  youths,  ready  to 
stranHle  them  to  dea'h.  wi'hout  giving  them 
a  chance  to  sav  even  a  word.  Is  this  fair? 
Is   this  American   demccracy'' 

On  the  contrary  It  Is  the  crc.-^est  In- 
ju-'tice-  Wl*h  no  narir^n  lifin.;  its  finger 
against  us  ir.  <;-nte  ot'  :.ll  our  unneutral  and 
prn-ocative  nc's,  the  sending  of  American 
bovs  to  fiht  w^r«  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
wars  about  w  hich  we  were  not  even  consulted, 
would  mean  the  frtistrntion  of  the  will  of  the 
people  and  'h*>  reduction  of  democracy  In 
America  to  a  caricature  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  dictatorships  of  Etjrope, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF   WYOMINC. 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATF^ 


Monday.  Octrher  20  ^IcgislaUvc  day  of 
Thursday.  Oct'-hcr  16\  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  R.\Y  W    GILL 


Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimcu.s  con.-ont  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  delivered  by  Ray  W.  Gill,  of 
Portland.  Oreg..  maittr  of  the  Oregon 
State  Grange  and  meinb.r  of  the  execu- 
tive ccmmit'ee  cf  the  National  Grange, 
over  a  National  Broadcast. ng  Co.  hock- 
up  cn  Saturday,  &?ptember  20,  1941.  the 
subject  being  Wool  Prcduct,s  L.;beling 
Act  Oflers  Great  Advantages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.<=: 

Durine  the  past  moiitli  and  at  the  present 
time  many  of  you  who  are  listening  to  this 
broadcast  have  purchased  for  yourself  and 
for  members  of  your  familv  woolen  articles 
such  as  cl  ;thing,  underwear.!  blankets,  and 
other  materials,  that  yoti  require  for  fall  and 
w.nter  mc  n*ls.  I  hr  pe  when  ycu  have  read 
the  advertisements  of  these  articles  In  cata- 
logs or  newsp;ipers.  cr  have  purchased  them  in 
the  stores,  that  ou  have  read  carefully  the 
tags  or  labels,  which  tell  you  the  kind  and 
quantity  cf  fibers  they  con'ain. 

Since  July  15  the  new  Wccl  Products  Label- 
Inc  Act,  fr.r  which  the  Grange  fought  so  long 
and  so  v-ll,  has  been  in  eflect.  Today,  thanks 
in  a  large  measure  tc  the  work  of  the  Grange 
and  to  corptratm.T  agricultural  organizations 
and  consumer  ercurs  in  e'.  ery  part  cf  the 
cctmtry.  ycu  krcw  exactly  what  you  are  get- 
tins  when  you  buy  woolen  articles,  on  which 
the  health  and  comfort  of  your  family  depend. 

The  new  1  tw  requires,  first,  that  the  per- 
centage of  wool  present  be  stated;  second, 
that  ycu  be  told  if: 

Tlie  wc>l  is  new  wccl  that  li  be^n^  ''^^^'1  ^^r 
1    the  urst  tinie,  cr 


Reprccesscd  wool,  whlcli  Is  wool  manufac- 
tured and  torn  up  into  fiber  without  being 
used;  as: 

Reused  wool,  which  is  wool  reclaimed  from 
worn-cUt  wool  articles. 

When  I  tell  you  that  in  past  years  the 
amount  of  fibers  other  than  new  wool  used 
In  the  i*ool-textile  industry  equaled  the  total 
amount  of  new  wool  you  will  see  the  necessity 
on  yoi^  own  behalf  for  insisting  that  every 
wool  product  which  you  buy  bears  a  label  or 
tag  stating  in  honest  and  clear  terms  its  exact 
fiber  content. 

GRANGE  PIONEER  IN  TROTH   IN  FABRIC  L.AWS 

The  iNational  Grange,  which  was  a  pioneer 
in  profnoting  truth  in  fabric  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  does  not  intend 
to  cea^e  its  efforts  now  that  the  wool  labeling 
law  ha^  been  enacted.    It  intends  to  work  ac- 
tively land  milltantly  to  see  that  this  law  is 
enforced     It  will  render  every  assistance  to 
the    Ftderal    Trade    Commission,    which    is 
charg^  by  Congress  with  its  administration. 
In  tturtherance  of  this  purpose.  I  have,  as 
master  of  the  Oregon  State  Graixge.  become 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Ameritan  Wool  Council,  an  organization  com- 
prisii-J  wool  growers  and  officers  and  dlre*.tor8 
cf  ctlTf  r  agricultural  n.ssociatlons.  and  of  rcn- 
sumci'  organizations.     The  American   Wool 
Coundil   has  for  Its  purpose   the  continued 
education  of  the  consuming  public  regarding 
the   ilaportance  of  wool  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  90  percent  of  our  population  for 
from  e  to  9  months  of  every  year.     Part  of 
that   campaign    will    be   to   see   that   manu- 
factufers  and  retailers  of  honestly  made  and 
honestly  labeled  wool  merchandise  are  sup- 
ported   and    encouraged    to    maintain    their 
standnrds.  and  that  false  claims  by  unscrupu- 
lous tnakers  and  dealers  are  challenged  and 
puniiied. 

Ot^er  masters  of  our  State  Granges  who 
are  cCoperating  in  this  work  as  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  American  Wool 
Council  are  E.  T.  Taylor,  master  of  the  Idaho 
Stata  Grange;  Mrs.  Beulah  Haase.  master  of 
the  Montana  State  Grange:  William  J.  Rich, 
master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange:  Walter 
F.  Kirk,  master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange; 
and  $.  W   Samuelson,  master  of  the  Wyoming 

Stat^  Grange.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  these  ass(;ciates  when  I  say  that  they  will 
work  diligently  to  see  that  the  wool  labeling 
lawvfvhich  is  the  Pure  Foods  and  Drugs  Act  ol 
the  textile  Industry,  is  effectively  enforced. 

FACral  TO   KNOW   'VHEN   BUYING  WOOL  PRODT'CTS 

Thtre  has  been  needless  confusion  recard- 
ing  the  meanings  and  relative  values  of  wool, 
rcprcicesscd  wool,  and  reused  wool  as  defined 
in  tlie  new  law.  Much  of  this  confusion  Is 
due  lo  far-fetched  arguments  made  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  when  it  was  before 
Coniiess.  Here  are  a  few  simple  facts  which 
ccn^mers  should  remember  when  buying 
wool  articles:  First,  the  consumer  naturally 
selects  the  particular  texture  and  weight  of 
a  miterial  which  will  meet  his  or  her  needs. 
Its  irmness  of  texture.  Its  weight,  and  its 
cole?  values  are  all  things  the  customer  can 
see  ^nd  feel.  WTiat  he  cannot  know  without 
belri^  told  is  the  kind  of  fibers  of  which  it  is 
mad^  This  is  the  unseen  value  which,  like 
the  tharacter  of  a  man.  decides  its  worth. 
The  "Wool  Products  Labelirig  Act  provides  this 
infotmation. 

Today  when  the  custcmier  spends  his  hard- 
earntd  money  for  woolen  materials  on  which 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family  depend, 
the  jpurchaser  can  and  should  read  the  tag 
or  tebel  which  discloses  exactly  what  it  la 
macle  of.  The  fact  that  an  article  contains 
reprocessed  or  reused  wool  as  a  substitute  for 
new;  wool  does  not  mean  that  it  may  not  be 
a  gotd  and  serviceable  article.  It  does  always 
meajn.  however,  that  the  article  has  been 
cheapened  by  the  use  of  a  lower  grade,  lower 
cost!  raw  material. 

Nt-*-  wool  of  any  given  quality  is  always 
better  than  reprocessed  or  reused  wool  of  the 
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aame  quality  New  wool  will  mear  longer;  It 
Is  warmer;  and  articles  mode  cf  it  held  their 
Shape  better  than  If  they  contain  reprocessed 
or  reused  wool 

In  the  old  days  any  article  containing  any 
kind  of  wool  In  any  quantity  was  sold  under 
the  all-inclusive  term  of  "wool."  Some  of 
the  greatest  surprises  merchants  throughout 
the  country  ever  had  came  after  the  wcol- 
labellng  law  was  passed.  Goods  they  had 
be!?n  buying  for  years  as  wool  turned  up  with 
actually  only  15  to  50  percent,  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  reused  wool  made  from  lags  at 
that.  Today  both  merchants  and  consumers 
must  be  told  the  truth,  and,  knowing  the 
truth,  they  can  make  up  their  minds  what 
they  want  to  buy  I  would  say  to  m.anufac- 
turers  and  to  merchants  who  seek  cur  trade: 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  MERCHANrS.  TELL  US  FACTS 

"Use  fully  and  fairly  the  great  advantages 
this  law  gives  y(  u  Tell  us  truthfully  under 
your  name  exactly  what  you  u^  in  your  ma- 
terials Unless  ycu  have  been  cheating  us. 
you  have  nothing  to  lose  and  you  have  every- 
thing, including  cur  confidence  and  our 
trade,  to  gain.  We  cf  the  Grange  and  mil- 
lions like  us  resent  being  focKd  We  appre- 
ciate knowing  the  great  and  trustworthy 
names  in  commerce,  so  we  may  patroniz,' 
them  to  our  advantage  and  to  theirs  We 
have  Intelligence  enough  to  use  facts  when 
they  are  given  us.  Let  u«  compare  the  prlcfs 
of  products  made  cf  new  wool  with  those 
containing  mixtures  of  new  and  reused  wool. 
It  is  up  to  us  as  customers  tc  decide  whether 
we  want  the  added  wear  and  the  added  pro- 
tection of  new  wtx>l  at  the  slightly  higher 
price,  or  whether  we  will  be  content  with  the 
lesser  values  of  the  cheaper  article  That  is 
the  Important  result  of  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  to  you  as  manufacturers  and 
to  us  as  consumers  " 

I  urge  those  who  are  listening  that  when 
they  are  buying  cloth'^s  or  blankets  or  undrr- 
wear  or  mittens  for  themselves  or  their  chil- 
dren, who  must  wear  their  clothes  long  and 
hard,  to  study  carefully  the  labels  they  now 
find  on  woolen  goods.  Insist  that  the  store 
from  which  you  buy  tell  you  what  the  labels 
mean  in  terms  of  price  and  wear  If  you 
yourself  are  In  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not 
It    Is    worth    while    paying    the    little    extra 

money  necessary  to  buy  articles  of  new  wool, 
I  can  only  cite  the  exam.ple  set  by  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy,  the  greatest  buyers 
of  clothing  in  the  history  cf  the  world 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  has  spent  approximately 
$1,000,000,000  to  make  our  armed  lorces  the 
best  and  most  warmly  clad  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors in  the  world.  In  every  Instance,  except 
one.  where  the  product  contains  wool,  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  specify  virgin  wool. 
The  single  exception  Is  the  32-ounce  Army 
overcoat  in  whlc'h  34  percent  of  reprocessed 
wool  is  permitted.  I  am  told  by  experts  that 
In  heavy  goods  of  this  character  a  certain  per- 
centage of  reprocessed  or  reused  wool  does 
not  reduce  the  warmth  or  wearing  qualities, 

consumers:    "read  advertisements;   seek 

FACTS  ' 

Tlie  reason  the  Army  and  Navy  Insist  upon 
virgin  wool  as  a  basic  principle  is  because 
they  have  found  through  repeated  tests  that 
materials  of  virgin  wool  wear  longer  and  bet- 
ter and  afford  greater  protection  than  mate- 
rials of  mixed  fibers.  The  Army  declares  that 
despite  pressure  which  has  been  put  upon  It. 
it  will  not  lower  its  present  specifications  and 
permit  the  adulteration  of  Army-uniform 
materials.  The  Navy  makes  the  same  state- 
ment. Let  me  quote  Rear  Admiral  Bay 
Spear.  Supply  Corps.  United  States  Navy,  in 
this  regard:  "The  standards  of  our  Navy  are 
necessarily  high.  It  Is  not  surprising  •'•  • 
to  find  that  our  bluejackets  are  equipped 
with  uniforms  and  blankets  made  from  vir- 
gin wool,  whlrh  IS  admittedly  the  best  In 
appearance,  weight  ar.d  warmth  and.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  most  econura.cai." 


Consumers,  in  their  own  purchases,  will  do 
well  to  consider  the  experience  and  the  prac- 
tice Of  our  Army  and  Navy  heads  Where 
you  do  not  demand  all  or  do  not  require  It. 
at  least  use  their  example  as  your  standard 
of  values  In  price  and  service. 

May  I  suggc-t  that  after  thljs  broadcast  you 
scan  the  advertisements  of  wool  products 
that  you  find  in  your  new-^p-pers.  your  maga- 
zines, or  your  catalogs  of  the  great  mail-order 
houses.  Notice  how  they  tell  you  the  fiber 
content  of  the  articles  they  advertise.  Over- 
look the  adjectives  they  use  and  form  your 
own  opinion  on  facts.  If  you  are  confused 
by  any  fiber  terms  or  If  you  want  additional 
Information  which  will  guide  ycu  in  your 
purchases,  I  suggest  that  you  might  write  to 
the  American  Wool  Council,  295  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  for  a  brief  buying  guide 
which  explains  the  new  wool  labeling  law 
and  what  the  new  wool  terms  mean  to  you 
as  a  consumer 


Tiibute  to  the  Late  Senator  Harrison 

lxtl:,'c^:on  of  hemark.s 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Octcbi-r  20  legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  Ocfrbcr  16<.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   JAOKSON    (MISS.) 
DAILY   NEWS 


Mr,  PEPPEIi.  Mr.  P:t.,ident,  on  Octo- 
ber 6  I  asked  unanimoas  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
one  of  the  finest,  most  eloquent,  and  lofty 
tributes  ever  paid  by  an  eloquent  pen  to  a 
noble  subject — an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Jackson  Daily  News,  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
of  Monday  June  23.  1941.  The  title  of 
it  is  the  illustrious  name  "Pat  Harrison." 
I  have  since  been  informed  that  to  print 
the  editorial  would  exceed  two  printed 
pages  of  the  Record  and  would  cost  $180. 
I  now  renew  tlie  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  of 
June  23.   1941  1 

Pat  Harrison 
I 

"Statesman,    yet    friend    to    truth!    of    soul 
sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear; 
Who  broke  no   promise,  served   no  private 

end. 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
And    praised,    unenvied.    by    the    muse    he 
lo^ed." 

— Aleja^.dc  Pope. 
Pat  Harrison  Ls  dead 

Mississippi's  greatest  statesman  of  his  gen- 
eration Is  no  more. 

■'Our  Pat"  has  passed  into  the  Great  Be- 
yond. 

Peerless  Pat,  prince  of  gentlemen,  patriot  of 
patriots,  peer  of  any  party  leader  America's 
most  ardent  champion  cf  the  pr::.ci;^les  of 
democracy,  beax  beloved  Member  of  the  world's 
greatest  dfliberative  b.:.dy,  has  answered  the 
la£t  roll  call. 


Mute  are  the  lips  from  which  poured  • 
golden  flow  of  eloquence  that  charmed  mil- 
lions with  Its  magic. 

Silent  is  the  tongue  ever  r«ady  w  • ;.  a 
witchery  of  words  that  swayed  multitudes 
with  masterful   logic  and  perfect   reasoning. 

Closed  forever  are  these  brilliant  brown 
eyes,  windows  of  a  brave  and  dauntless  s  lul. 
eyes  that  flashed  so  much  force  and  meaiiing 
to  the  words  his  lips  uttered^eyes  always 
unafraid;  eyes  clear  as  the  heaver.'=:  eyes 
that  spoke  the  truth  in  the  spirit  of  truth; 
eyes  that  could  lock  any  human  being  in  the 
face  without  flinching,  eyes  so  eloquent  of 
expresuon  that  they  could  flood  the  hearts 
of  friends  with  tender  love  or  hurl  defiance 
and  bring  fear  to  the  minds  of  H,hose  who  op- 
posed any  righteous  cause  fbr  which  he 
fought  or  any  high  purpose  he  scught  to  ac- 
complish. 

Cold  and  still  in  death  are  those  hunda 
that  admiring  multitudes  clamored  eagerly 
to  clnsp:  hands  that  were  alwtt\-s  warm  and 
friendly;  hands  ever  ready  to  halp  a  fri.md; 
hands  willing  to  meet  more  than  halfway  any 
personal  or  polltlcnl  enemy,  hands  that  hi- 
bored  long  hours  throughout  r11  the  days  of 
his  life:  hands  that  were  usefxil.  faithful, 
energetic,  ever  scekluc  .vnne  worthy  thing  to 
do;  hands  that  never  lelt  the  touch  of  h  dirty 
dollar;  hands  that  never  performed  a  dis- 
honest act;  hands  that  he  kept  clean  and 
stalHless  when  hlways  about  tlieir  owner  was 
ample  opportunity  to  fill  them  with  Ul-cwtten 
gains. 

Forever  stilled  is  that  most  priceless  of  all 
human  possessions,  a  marvelous  mind  richly 
stored  with  useful  knowledge:  a  brain  that 
functioned  with  perfect  precision,  named  to 
quick  and  accurate  thinking  when  in  action. 
a  brain  of  such  limitless  resources  that  ad- 
miring friends  were  often  amazed  and  op- 
ponents confused  and  confounded  by  lt«  ver- 
satility: a  brain  that  won  renown  ta«>cau!^e  its 
possessor  never  stooped  to  cheap  demacoev. 
tawdry  claptrap,  or  lurid  sensationalism  in 
order  to  attract  attention:  a  brain  that  al- 
ways thought  and  acted  with  couraeeous  In- 
dependence and  of  such  superior  stiencth 
that  men  instinctively  recognized  him  as  a 
leader  worth  following;  a  brain  too  sincere 
to  be  prostituted  to  any  sort  of  .servility  that 

was  repugnant  to  his  own  rugged  honesty  or 
integrity  of  purpose  i 

n  ' 

Pat  Harrison  is  dead 

In  a  few  short  hours  that  beloved  face  and 
towering  form  so  familiar  In  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Nation  will  be  lost  to  the  sight 
of  man  forever. 

"Our  Pat  "  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh 

The  frets  and  worries,  perplexing  problems 
and  mighty  questions  of  a  world  in  turmoil 
concern  him  no  more 

For  him  all  the  tumult  and  the  ^).L:n::.z. 
all  the  strife  and  the  contending,  all  the  bit- 
ter battling  and  strenuous  struggline  among 
men  of  many  minds  is  flni.shcd  forever 

"Otir  Pat"  has  fallen  in  the  midet  of  actim 

Peerless  Pat.  whose  white  plume  like  that 
of  Henry  of  Navarre  was  always  pr  iidly 
flaunted  in  front-line  fightme.  n.  linger 
leads  in  battle. 

Princely  Pat.  who  always  fought  with  a  gal- 
lant smile  on  his  face  and  a  rose  on  his 
rapier,  who  was  never  happier  tha.i  wher,  urg- 
ing the  forces  of  democracy  to  g'  onw.ird  ever 
onward,  to  glorious  triumph,  will  henceforth 
live  only  in  the  saddened  memories  cf  tho^^e 
who  loved  him 

Pat  Harrison  ha?  e-r.e  to  Join  the  Im- 
mortals. 

Ill 

The  America:,  pfopie  are  mourning  the  los.s 
of  a  great  leader  Fr  m  millions  of  lips  words 
of  deep  regret  arc  Jall^i.g 

Mississippi,  the  State  that  pave  Pat  Harri- 
son to  the  Nation,  has  sustained  a  loss  that  U 
nothing  short  of  a  calamity. 


I 
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Hearts  are  toe  he  v.-y,  5Ci;ls  are  tco  -urrcw- 
ful.  eyes  ^tre  no  bl.nci-d  wi'h  tears,  to  acie- 
qr.atf>iy  appraise  cr  fuUy  rea'.ize  the  enormity 

cf  the  lo.-> 

Multiplied  thousands  cf  friends  wh:  Icved 
Our  Pat  with  a  warmth  and  adoration  that 
becgars  description  are  stunned  beyond 
speech.  Lips  struggle  in  vam  for  fitting 
^■crd.s  to  express  the  feeling  of  anguished 
hearts.  Scui's  are  plunged  in  deep  and  fath- 
cmless  sorrcw.  Miiny  can  hardly  believe. 
None  can  uiiderstand.  When  clouds  of  sor- 
row press  so  closely  eyes  cannot  penetrate 
the  pall  of  darkness,  minds  are  numb,  lips 
made  voiceless.  Under  the  weight  of  such  a 
crushing  grief  even  the  poor  boon  of  fast- 
falling  tears  that  could  give  some  relief  ♦o 
pent-up  emotions  of  anguished  souls  w.ll 
not  come.  It  is  agony  akin  to  what  the  Son 
of  Man  must  have  suffered  on  that  meracrable 
night  m  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 

Our  Pat  dead?  Have  we  forever  lest  his 
merry  sniile,  his  friendly  hand,  and  the  prc- 
cicu.s  heritage  cf  his  loving  ccmpanici:ship? 

It  must  be  true,  as  they  say.  but  it  is  -o 
hard  to  believe. 

IV 

Pat  Harn.<on  died  too  soon. 

He  was  too  young  to  go — not  y»^t   60. 

He  was  too  valuable  for  such  early  le.tving 

Hp  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness  as  r. 
public  servant  who  lor  more  than  30  years 
had  been  true  to  every  trust.  The  work  ne 
fondly  hoped  to  ptrform  before  the  finish  of 
his  career  would  have  been  an  asset  of  in- 
estimable value. 

He  was  still  growing  in  power  and  useful- 
ness as  a  Member  of  the  Nation's  lawmaking 
body  and  as  a  leader  of  the  party  he  so  pas- 
sionately loved  and  to  the  principles  of  which 
I  '  was  ever  faithful. 

He  was  easily  the  most  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate.  Few 
equaled  h;m  in  ability  and  influence.  Ni  ne 
surpassed  him  in  eitiaer  respect.  None  held 
higher  favur  or  a  larger  measure  of  respect 
and  confidence. 

The  Senate,  long  proclaimed  as  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body,  has  96  Member'^. 
Each  Member  has  a  vote.  That's  about  all 
some  cf  them  have  that  is  worth  while  In 
reality  the  important  work  cf  the  Senate  is 
planned  and  put  en  the  statute  books  by  a 
group  of  not  exceedme;  10  Members  Pat 
Harrison  was  foremost  among  the  10  Many 
men  of  as'iite  and  discriminating  minds  re- 
garded him  as  the  ablest  of  the  10.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  none  ranked  above  )  im  in  intel- 
lectual force,  weight  of  influence,  ripeness 
of  Judgment,  sagacity  of  mind,  astuteness  of 
vision,  cr  genius  of  generalship. 

V 

On  a  snowy  afternoon  in  January  1917.  this 
writer  sat  chatting  with  John  Sharp  Williams. 
peerless  statesman  of  that  era.  in  his  Senate 
office.  It  was  a  friendly  visit  with  a  man 
whose  friendship  was  above  price,  som.ethmg 
Blway?  to  be  held  in  hallowed  memory. 

The  Nation  then,  as  it  Is  today,  was  slowly 
drifting  Into  war  with  Germany.  On  the 
previous  afternoon  Pat  Harrison,  then  a 
Member  cf  the  House,  had  made  a  speech 
that  stirred  Congress  as  it  had  not  been 
stirred  for  years  It  was  a  speech  filled  with 
patriotic  (ire  and  fervor  and  echoed  to  every 
nock  and  corner  of  the  Nation.  It  was 
splashed  all  over  the  first  pacres  cf  news- 
papers becatise  It  expres.sed  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  the  American  people  over  the 
continued  sinking  of  American  vessels  by 
Germ-an  submarines  and  ruthless  invasion  of 
American  rights  by  a  barbaric  array  whose 
leader  had  a  mad  dream  of  world  conciuest. 

Pat  Harrison  was  not  then  the  Dem.ocratic 
majority  leader  in  the  House.  He  never  at- 
tained that  honor,  but  he  was  well  en  his 
way  to  wm  it.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent 
to  the  Senate.  However,  he  was  then  one  of 
the  real  leaders  of  the  House,  and  often  the 
spokesman  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
the  body.    Whenever  he  took  the  floor  on  any 


subject  cf  major  importance., especially  the 
conflict  raging  m  Europe,  many  interpreted 
what  he  said  as  having  the  approval  of  the 
matchless  statesman  who  was  struggling  so 
valiantly  and  yet  so  vainly  to  keep  the  United 
Stares  out  of  war. 

The  subject  cf  conversation  on  that  snowy 
afternoon  in  Washington  was  the  World 
War  and  the  desperate  plight  of  the  Allied 
armies  It  naturally  turned  to  Pat  Harrison's 
stirring  speech.     The  writer  asked: 

"Senator,  what  is  yctir  candid  estimate  of 
Pat  Harrison?  Does  he  possess  real  ability, 
cr  is  he  m.erely  another  clever  showman  on 
the  floor  of  the  H-"u>e?  Will  he  g3  higher  in 
public  life?" 

The  Sage  of  Cedar  Grove  Farm,  whose  elo- 
quent voice  also  expressed  the  views  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  when  he  took  the  Senate  fioor. 
sat  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments. 
His  eyes  gazed  out  cf  the  window  at  the 
fast-falling  snow.  Then  he  spoke,  slowly 
and  deliberately.  these  never -forgot  ten 
woids:  "Fred.  I  believe  Pat  Is  going  much 
hi-'her  in  public  life.  He  should.  He  has 
many  good  and  enduring  qualities  to  carry 
him  onward  and  upward  He  is  frank,  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  courageous.  He  has  a 
pleasing  personality,  is  an  attractive  and  con- 
vincing speaker,  and  the  attention  he  Is 
attracting  over  there  in  the  House  Is  not  all 
showmanship  But.  most  important  of  all 
things,  Pat  has  something  few  youngsters 
in  Congress  possess.  He  has  intellectual  hu- 
mility. He  is  mentally  modest.  Although 
ftlll  young,  he  has  sense  enough  to  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  thinss  he  does  not  know 
*that  he  should  know,  if  he  is  to  render  real 
service  as  a  public  servant,  and  he  Is  eager  to 
learn  those  things  in  order  to  be  better 
equipped.  His  mind  is  agile  and  he  will  learn 
in  much  less  time  than  it  would  take  the 
average  or  mill -run  Member  of  Congress  to 
do  so." 

Senator  Williams  reli.ehted  his  dead  cigar, 
took  a  few  whifTs.  and  added: 

"Ye?,  FYed;  Pnt  Harrison  is  going  a  long 
way  in  public  life.  I  hope  you  and  your  gen- 
eration in  Mississippi  will  go  along  with  him 
and  help  him  whenever  you  can." 

VI 

It  was  into  the  cuti^tretched  hands  of  Pat 
Harrison  that  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams 
flung  his  flaming  torch  of  democracy  when  he 
quit  the  Senate  and  bade  him  hold  that  torch 
high  and  carry  it  forward — the  torch  fahen 
from  faithful  hands  now  cold  in  death  after 
long  and  stirring  years  of  valiant  fighting. 

It  was  to  Pat  Harrison  that  John  Sharp 
Williams  locked  to  be  his  own  successor  In 
championing  the  principles  of  democracy  he 
had  learned  by  close  study  of  the  teachings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  his  Implicit  faith 
ill  those  teachings. 

It  was  ca  tful  tutoring  by  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams for  a  period  of  several  years  after  Pat 
Harrison  reached  the  Senate  that  contributed 
much  to  his  success  in  later  years  and  made 
his  star  shine  so  brilliantly  in  the  political 
firmament  It  was  the  faith  of  John  Sharp 
W.liiams  in  his  Junior  colleague,  whom  he 
loved  like  one  cf  his  cwn  sons,  his  friendly 
advice  and  kindly  admonitions  that  helped 
Pat  to  .so  quickly  win  recognition  in  the  Sen- 
ate, a  service  and  friendship  for  which  Pat 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  express  his  grati- 
tude There  never  lived  a  man  more  .keenly 
grateful  or  deeply  appreciative  of  any  favor 
than  Pat  Harrison 

Tlie  first  act  cf  Senator  Harrison  after  his 
senior  colleaeue  voluntarily  retired  from  the 
Stnate  and  returned  to  his  beloved  Cedar 
Grove  farm  was  to  request  the  privilege  of 
changing  his  seat  to  that  formerly  occupied 
by  Senator  Williams — the  same  seat  in  which 
Jefifcrscn  Davis  sat  and  w..ich  still  bears  the 
scar  of  a  bayonet  thrust  by  a  Federal  soldier 
because  cf  his  bitter  hatred  cf  the  chieftain 
cf  the  Southern  Cor.federacy:  the  same  seat 
occupied  in  later  years  by  those  ether  Im- 
mortals who  brought  honor,  praise,  and  glory 


to  Mississippi-  Lamar,  George.  Walthall,  and 
Money;  the  same  seat  soon  to  be  occupied  by 
we  ):now  not  whom,  but  at  the  moment  it 
dce^  not  seem  likely  that  the  toga  of  Davis. 
Laniar.  George,  Walthall,  Money,  Williams, 
and  Harrison  will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
oneiwcrtliy  to  wear  It. 

VII 

ny  were  the  victories  won  and  notable 
achievements  scored  by  Pat  Harrison  during 
his  long  memorable  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant land  party  leader.  Only  a  carefully  pre- 
pared biography  of  many  printed  pages  will 
suffice  to  recount  them  all.  That  is  for 
future  writing. 

Btit  let  this  be  said  now,  because  it  Is  a 
face  of  history: 

Put  Harrison,  more  than  any  other  cne 
maO.  was  responsible  for  the  Democratic  vic- 
tory in  1932  that  placed  Franklin  D.  Rcose- 
velt|  in  the  White  House.  For  that  our  Presi- 
dent should  ever  be  grateful,  although  he 
slgi  ally  failed,  when  opportunity  offered,  to 
shov  some  measure  of  gratitude  by  helping 
to  1  lake  Harrison  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  death  of  Joe  Robinson.  The 
President  opposed  Senator  Harrison  and  fa- 
vored Senator  Barkley  because  the  form.er 
hac  dared  to  differ  with  him  on  seme  New 
Des  1  measXires.  notably  the  Supreme  Court 
paciing  and  cei-taln  financial  legislation. 
Hairison  lost  the  leadership  by  1  vote,  and 
that  vote  was  cast  by  his  colleague.  Senator 
Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  whom  he  had  befriended 
in  nany  ways  both  before  and  after  the  lat- 
ter's  election  to  the  Senate.  That  chapter  in 
pol  tical  history  is  recent,  still  rather  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
hex  ?. 

I  everting  to  the  important  pa.  played  by 
Pal  Harrison  in  putting  Franklin  D.  Roo.se 
vel ,  in  the  White  House,  never  in  all  history 
did  the  Democratic  Party  suffer  such  a  crush- 
ing and  humiliating  defeat  as  It  did  In  the 
Pr(  sidentlal  campaign  of  1928.  when  Al  E 
Sm  1th,  misnamed  the  Happy  Warrior  when 
Roosevelt  placed  him  in  nomination,  was  the 
party's  standard  bearer.  So  crushing  was  the 
del  eat  of  Smith  that  it  all  but  destroyed  the 
Denocratlc  Party.  All  of  its  leaders  were  in 
th^  depths  of  despair  and  its  members  in  the 
sloljgh  of  despondency.  Party  organization 
was  torn  to  tatters,  the  treasury  was  empty, 
ani  a  huge  deficit  to  be  met.  with  many 
cr^itors  clamoring  for  their  pay. 

"the  air  was  filled  with  gobs  of  gloom.  No- 
boCy  seemed  willing  to  try  to  gather  up  the 
shattered  fragments  and  form  even  a  make 
sh|ft  organization  to  carry  on.  The  bannei 
of  jdemocracy  was  trailing  in  the  dust.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  enough  left  of  the  party  tc 
fufnish  a  corpse  for  a  decent  pwlitlcal  funeral 
It  was  then  that  Pat  Harrison,  gallant 
courageous,  optimistic,  his  heart  still  fiUec 
wi^h  love  for  the  party  In  whose  principles 
he  had  implicit  faith,  showed  his  valiani 
spirit.  Like  Leonldas  of  old  at  the  Pass  ol 
Tliermopylae,  he  hurled  himself  into  th< 
breach,  issued  a  clarion  call  to  party  service 
rallied  thfe  shattered  forces,  revived  th< 
coiirage  of  leaders  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation 
anp  within  a  few  months  he  had  a  militan 
crtanization  launched  to  keep  an  Incessan' 
baitle  going  on.  He  planned  a  program  o: 
priparation  for  the  next  Presidential  ccntes 
anfa  the  valor  and  persistency  of  his  campaigi, 
enthused  Democrats  throughout  the  Nation 
^any  long  hours  during  the  nights,  anc 
cfien  until  far  into  the  morning,  did  Pa 
Harrison  give  to  putting  new  faith  anc 
courage  into  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  4 
Herculean  task  that  would  have  broken  th^ 
spirit  and  wrecked  the  health  of  any  ordinary 
m>n.  How  he  accomplished  so  much  is  stll) 
one  cf  the  marvels  of  political  history. 

Aside  from  his  role  as  gallant 
a  tause  that  seemed  hopeless 
cai-ried  his  battle  rigfet  Into  the  camp 
Republican  Party.    Rarely  a  day  passed  thajt 
ha  was  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
fe*'  brief  but  dramatic  and  colorful  minute  i 
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teaslne  taunting  ridiculing  ani  mercilessly 
exposing  the  hyp(  crlsy  cf  the  R.  nublicans  and 
their  impotent  hindiing  cf  the  major  prob- 
lems of  government.  He  staged  an  incessant 
fight  that  won  f.T  him  the  title  '■Gadfly  of 
the  Senate."  He  was  soon  recoenized  as 
the  best  rough-j  nd-tumble  debater  in  the 
body  and  a  past  master  of  political  strategy 
Republican  leadeis  feared  him  and  few  dared 
to  cross  sword!  with  him  In  verbal  battle  or 
even  make  replie-  when  he  finished,  vet.  in 
spite  of  the  const r^nt  mcrcile.'^s  flaying",  those 
same  Republican  leaders  admired  and  re- 
spected him.  Throughout  all  the  years  of 
his  battling.  Pat  Harrison  always"  fought 
fairlj'.  No  truthful  opponent  ever  accu-'^ed 
him  of  taking  unfair  advantage  or  hitting  be- 
low the  belt  Foenen  whom  he  vanquished 
were  permitted  to  retire  from  the  field  with 
"the  honors  cf  war."  and  manv  of  them  be- 
came his  ardent  personal  friends.  He  was 
deservedly  popular  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chamber 

While  Pat  Harris-^n  was  rallying  the  rank 
and  file  of  Democracy  and  putting  courage 
In  the  parly  bli  od  stream,  forces  were  quietly 
at  work  to  miike  F  anklin  D  Roosevelt  the 
sUndard  bearer  Ir.  the  1932  Piesidential 
campaign,  and  the  man  who  smashed  nil 
precedent  by  wlnnlig  three  terms  cf  office 
became  the  beneficiary  of  the  hard  work  per- 
formed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ml.ssis- 
slppl.  who  w;is  an  eaily  and  ardent  champion 
of  his  candidacy. 

vm 

The  best  test  of  any  man  who  goes  to 
Washington  to  take  part  In  making  the 
Nation's  laws  Is  the  measure  of  his  worth 
made  by  writers  in  House  and  Senate  press 
galleries  who  cover  the  proceedings  of 
Congress. 

It  is  a  critical  ordeal,  a  veritable  test  with 
fire  and  acid.  Press  correspondents  in 
V/ashlngton  are  the  flower  of  the  profession. 
They  are  argus-eytd  and  keen-minded. 
While  a  majority  of  them  are  fair  and  Im- 
partial, keeping  personal  and  political  preju- 
dices in  the  background,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  hard-boiled  T^ey  have  no  delusions 
and  cherish  few  illusions  concerning  public 
men  or  measures  Becau.<:e  of  close  study 
and  constant  contact  they  so  often  find  that 
men  who  are  Idols  In  the  public  mind  have 
feet  of  clay.  They  do  not  bear  the  test  of 
close  approach 

Pat  Harrison  was  an  exception  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  successfully  stood 
the  critical  test  of  close  approach.  Among 
newspapermen  he  was  easily  the  most  popu- 
lar Member  of  either  House  or  Senate.  With- 
out making  studied  effort  to  win  the  favor 
of  writers  whr»se  prals?  or  censure  means  so 
much  to  the  Nation's  lawmakers,  he  quickly 
became  one  of  their  favorites.  Without  re- 
gard to  the  political  elllances  of  the  papers 
they  represented.  Waiihington  writers  were 
uniformly  fair  and  generous  when  Pat  Har- 
rison was  their  subject.  Many  of  them 
were  delighted  when  opportunity  offered  to 
accord  him  liberal  praise.  With  each  passing 
year  he  grew  In  their  favor  and  they  placed 
Increasing  estimates  on  his  worth.  They 
found  him  the  possessor  of  enduring  quali- 
ties. As  one  writer  phrased  It.  "Pat  is  a  fel- 
low who  wears  well  "IFhere  is  nothing  shal- 
low or  superficial  abovt  him.  He  is  real  all 
the  way  through." 

Pat  Harrison  was  keenly  appreciative  of 
this  friendship  and  approval  Always  he 
played  fair  with  memoers  of  the  press  and 
his  frankness  added  much  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man.  He  never  parried  questions 
or  gave  evasive  answers  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  news  values  and  fre<juently  called  In  mem- 
bers of  the  press  to  give  them  tips  on  Impor- 
tant stories  that  they  might  have  otherwise 
missed  Newsgatherer.-  always  found  a  wel- 
come in  his  office  and  ofieii  among  his  callers 
-Were  editors,  coluninis'.s,  commentators  and  i 
feature  writers  seeking   his  point  of  view  on    j 
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perplexing  problems  and  controversial  sub- 
jects—topics requiring  thcroueh  studv  and 
keen  analvsis  Always  they  found  hi.«^'vieor- 
cus  mind  ready  with  an  Illuminating  th(  ueht, 
helpful  Interpretation    or  friendly  sugt:rst  .m' 

Partisan  writers  never  made  Pat  Harrison 
a  tarpet  for  slashing  criticism.  They  may 
have  differed  with  him  on  matters  of  mo- 
ment, but  they  credited  him  with  sincerity  of 
thought  and  Integrity  of  purp<ise,  even  durlrg 
those  colorful  days  when  th^  Senate  gadfly 
was  a  veritable  tornado  in  action,  hurl!n"g 
heavy  thunderbolts  Into  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
position. His  Jaunty  manner,  complete  mas- 
tery of  a  situation,  and  colorful  speech  elicited 
their  frank  .■-dmiration.  especially  v.hen  his 
•sharpest  barbs  of  ridicule  and  slashmc  sar- 
casm were  quickly  followed  with  a  s.rthii^g 
salve  of  irresistible  humor  When  he  inflicted 
a  political  wound.  Pat  Immediatelv  f  Uowed 
it  up  with  some  sort  of  first  aid  to  the  injured 
It  was  one  of  the  happy  habits  that  helped 
to  make  him  so  lovable. 

Whenever  wird  went  forth  that  Pat  Har- 
rison was  getting  ready  to  unllmbor  his 
verbal  artillery  on  the  Senate  floor  It  was 
always  a  story  The  Inne  sentinel  who  sits 
In  the  Senate  gallery  relayed  the  news  to  the 
lounge  room  and  the  g::llery  quickly  filled 
with  eager  listeners.  A  rapid  racing  of  pen- 
cils across  paper  kept  me.ssenger  boys  running 
up  the  marble  steps  with  hot  copy  for  press- 
room telegraphers 

Today  those  clear-minded,  quick-witted, 
argus-eyed  members  of  the  new.spapor  pro- 
fession who  kept  close  tab  on  the  work  of 
Mississippi's  beloved  statesman  and  gave  him 
high  rating  among  the  Nation's  foremost 
public  servants  are  writing  their  estimates  of 
the  man  and  summarizing  the  Important  part 
he  played  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  for  three 
decades  AH  they  write  will  be  kindly.  Noth- 
ing truthful  of  a  derogatory  nature  can  be 
said  concerning  him  Pat  Harrison  was  their 
friend.  He  won  and  held  their  frienshlp 
because  of  his  worthiness. 

IX 

In  the  earlier  years  cf  his  Senate  career 
Pat  Harrison  left  the  impression  on  some 
minds  that  he  was  a  genial,  happy-mmded, 
high-hearted,  carefree  sort  of  person  who 
did  not  take  himself  too  seriously  nor  did  ne 
expect  others  to  do  so;  that  the  senatorial 
toga  rested  lightly  on  his  shoulders  and  he 
tco  often  spoke  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
when  assailing  the  Republicans.  His  Impish 
smile  and  eyes  twinkling  with  merriment 
when  In  the  midst  of  spirited  debate  helped 
to  strengthen  an  impression  that  the  brilliant 
Mlsslsslpplan  was  more  of  a  clever  showman 
than  a  serious-minded  statesman;  that  his 
constant  taunting  and  teasing  of  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  was  only  boyish  mlschievousness, 
an  Irrepressible  manifestation  of  a  fun-lov- 
ing spirit.  While  admiring  his  quick  wit, 
ready  tongue,  mastery  of  debate,  lovable  man- 
ners, attractive  personality  and  genius  as  a 
political  strategist,  some  wacsfd  their  heads 
and  said  he  would  never  grow  up  and  meas- 
ure to  a  full  stature  of  statesmanship 

In  that  they  were  mistaken  Pat  Harrison 
was  growing  all  the  time  Always  he  was 
diligent  and  industrious  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise  dcvotinc  manv  hours  to  careful 
study  of  g'^verrmental  affairs  Nature  en- 
dowed him  with  a  splendid  physique  and  pro- 
digious energy.  No  matter  how  heavy  the 
demands  on  his  time  or  strenuous  his  labors 
in  behalf  cf  the  party  organization,  he  never 
neglected  the  ever-increasing  duties  of  his 
office  Fcr  many  years  he  was  fami  as  in 
Washington  as  an  early  riser  who  frequently 
reached  his  ot&cv  before  the  Janitor  had  fin- 
ished his  labors  completing  a  full  day  of 
work  before  11  o'clock  usual  hour  for  assem- 
bly of  the  Senate 

In  lat-r  years  heavier  burdens  and  greater 
responsibility  was  thrust  en  the  sturdy  shcul- 
der--  of  Pat  Harri^rn  The  rhai-'manship  of 
the   Senate  Finance   Committee,   one  of   the 
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hightst  honors  that  c^in  he  conferred  on  • 
Member  of  the  b»'>dy  became  his  a?  a  time 
when  the  Natun  wns  m  a  vortex  of  socl'\l 
and  ec\inomic  revolution  The  financial 
foundation  cf  the  Government  was  being 
seriously  shaken  Tlie  old  order  was  pivmg 
way  to  the  new  It  brought  many  upheavals 
arid  breath-taking  chai.fcs, 

Shouldeied  with  a  duty  that  virtually 
placed  him  in  control  of  the  pur.«s«^  string* 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Pit  Ht.rri.'ion  be- 
came more  sedate  il  manner  m  >re  st^ri  ais  of 
speech,  more  thoughtful  of  purpose  To  the 
Inner  circle  of  devoted  friends  lie  was  still 
"Our  Pat."  a  hail  fellow  well  met.  a  delight- 
ful companion  gladly  welromed  in  the  ohv.ic- 
est  company.  But  outwardlv  a  steady 
cliange  was  being  wrough.t  Tlio  gndliy  of 
^  the  Senate  who.se  fiashini:  wit  hud  so  o'lten 
rocked  the  Chamber  with  meinment,  and 
whose  mas-erly  eloquence  evoked  bt>th  adml- 
ration  and  envy,  was  beine  chained  \ci  trie 
treadmill  Many  predecessors  had  broken 
under  the  mental  strain  and  phvsical  stress  of 
that  chairmanship  Havini:  .vived  on  the 
committee  -ince  the  betiniung  of  his  S<'ii:ite 
career,  none  knew  better  that  Pat  Harrison 
the  nerve -racking  and  back-breaklne  work 
connected  with  the  high  honor  he  had  won. 

X 

Then  came  the  cra.^h  of  the  depression  and 
the  entry  of  tiie  New  Deal  with  Its  many 
startling  changes  In  cur  svstem  cf  govern- 
ment and  way  of  life,  ■n^c  ordmarv  duties  of 
a  Senator  became  heavier,  demaiids  en  his 
time  more  insistent  appeals  for  hi*  influence 
more  imperative.  For  several  vears  there  was 
rarely  an  hour,  night  or  day,  that  a  Senator 
or  Congres,sman  could  call  his  own  Impor- 
tunate Job  hunters  were  unceasing  In  their 
demands.  Pat  Harrison's  office  suite  took 
on  the  appearance  of  the  waiting  room  in  a 
labor  agency.  Hundreds  of  Mississippiana 
Journeyed  to  Washington  each  week  set  king 
places  In  the  various  New  Deal  alphabetical 
agencies.  Many  arrived  with  not  enough 
money  to  pny  for  a  night  $  1,  dging  ,^11 
claimed  they  were  Senator  Harrison's  warm 
fnends  and  ardent  political  st;ppcrters  and 
needed  his  aid.  And  "Our  Pat,"  alwavs 
friendly,  ever  eager  to  lend  a  helping  hr.nci, 
tried  to  see  them  all  and  find  places  for 
them  m  STime  branch  of  the  Gcvernment 
that  was  being  so  thorough! v  revolutionized 
by  the  New  Deal 

Far  beyond  Mi.ssissippis  rightful  share.  If 
measured  on  a  papulation  basis,  Pat  Harrl.'^on 
found  places  for  his  friends  For  a  while  It 
looked  like  he  was  trying  to  m  ve  hulf  the 
population  of  Mississippi  into  Washington. 
Today  there  a-e  thou.sa::ds  of  t.ative  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Magnolia  State  h-  Idlng  good 
positions,  many  of  them  Impfjrtant  posiions, 
at  the  Natlorial  Capital.  A  goodlv  number 
were  disappointed,  of  course  for  ihey  lacked 
the  ability  to  fit  in  any  available  place,  and 
often  Pat  Hairison,  who  never  knew  how  to 
refuse  any  man  who  claimed  to  be  his  friend, 
dug  down  Into  his  slender  and  ever-dwindling 
purse  to  buy  railroad  tickets  to  carrv  the  un- 
a%-ailables  back  home 

That  the  heavy  burden  and  ever-increasing 
resixmsibillty  of  the  Senatorship,  tr.gether 
with  the  constant  clamor  of  office  seekers  and 
the  watchful  eye  and  unceasing  effort  needed 
to  get  Mlsslss.ppl  s  full  share  of  the  gulden 
stream  of  New  Deal  money  flowing  out  of  the 
Treasury  for  many  purposes  contributed 
much  to  Senator  Ham.«on's  physical  break- 
down and  brought  his  u.sefu!  life  to  a  prema- 
ture end  can  hardly  be  d<  ubted  Tlie  same 
causes  hastened  the  deaths  of  at  least  six 
other  Senators  In  recent  years  The  useful- 
ness of  many  ethers  has  been  Im.paired  and 
their  careers  shortened  for  similar  reasons. 
They  all  crack  under  the  strain  cf  a  too- 
strenuous  life. 

XI  I 

Any  man  who  site  in  the  S*  naie  today  and 
eeeks  to  faithfully  and  unselfishly  8er\e  hlfl 
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State,  as  did  Pat  Harrison  for  so  many  years, 
deserves  sympathy  rather  than  env7.  Clamor- 
ous demands  cf  ccnstliuenti  are  ever-lncrcas- 
Ing.  Appeals  cf  those  who  seek  to  gain  their 
selfish  purposes  are  never-ending.  Inevitably 
they  sap  the  strength  and  impair  the  useiul- 
ness  cf  our  public  servants. 

Job  hunter.=  helped  to  put  Pat  Harrison  in 
»n  eariy  crave.    For  fu'ly  10  years  they  rarely 
allowed  him  an  hour  he  cou'.d  call  his  own. 
So    unceasing    were    their    demands    that    he 
neglected    his    own    physical    welfare.      Even 
When  warned  by  physicians  and  cautioned  by    ] 
frifnda.  he  was  not  permitted  to  slow  down    j 
and   get  the  menral  and  physical  rest  he  so 
sadly  needed      The  closing  years  of  Pat  Har-    ! 
rison's  prtcicus  hie  were  close  akin  to  mar-yr- 
dom. 

Sordid,  selfish,  senseless,  and  so  needlessly 
cruel  are  some  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  We 
burn  f.ur  Jtanne  d'A  cs  at  the  stake  and  cur 
grandchildren  elevate  them  tc  sainthood.  We 
Btone  to  death  cur  prophets  and  coming  gen- 
erations hold  lh"ir  memory  a  sacred  ard  hal- 
lowed thing.  We  place  on  the  snoulders  of 
cur  most  capable  men  In  all  the  higher  call- 
ings cf  life  burdens  too  heavy  to  bear,  and 
centuries  hence  persons  who  read  thtir  bi- 
ographies will  marvel  at  their  lefty  character, 
magnificent  minds,  and  splendid  woik  they 
acheved. 

Just  as  we  of  this  generation  reverently 
Bpeak  the  names  of  Davis,  Lamar,  George, 
Walthall.  Money,  and  Williams,  so  will  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  read  the  life  story  of  Pat 
Harrison,  whcse  own  efforts  carried  him  from 
a  barefooted  newsboy  on  the  streets  of  Crys- 
tal Springs  to  the  Presiding  Officer's  chair  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  they  may  shake 
their  heads  sadly  and  regret  that  their  own 
day  and  time  has  not  yet  produced  his  equal. 

Generations  yet  to  come  will  have  their 
great  men  and  inspiring  leaders,  but  none  will 
furnish  a  public  servant  more  faithful  than 
was  Pat  Harrison  or  who  will  keep  the  altar 
fires  more  brightly  burning  In  the  temples  of 
democracy. 

m 

Frankness  and  simplicity  were  Pat  Har- 
rison's outstanding  characteristics.  He  lived 
moderately  and  without  any  form  of  ostenta- 
tion. Kls  wants  were  few  and  easily  grati- 
fied. The  glitter,  gaiety,  and  glamor  of  social 
life  in  Washington  touched  him  not  at  all. 
He  rarely  appeared  at  social  functions  and 
when  he  did  it  was  usually  in  homes  of  inti- 
mate friends.  Often  when  official  duties  re- 
quired him  to  attend  large  receptions  and 
formal  functions  he  went  with  reluctance  and 
always  departed  early.  Although  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs he  politely  ignored  the  diplomatic  set 
In  Washington.  He  would  have  been  warmly 
welcomed  to  its  social  circles  where  intrigue 
and  polite  lying  is  a  fine  art,  but  he  did  not 
care  for  that  sort  of  company  and  declined 
Invitations  that  others  so  dearly  coveted. 
Only  on  two  occasions  did  his  towering  form 
pass  through  doors  of  swanky  foreign  em- 
bassies. If  diplomats  wanted  to  see  him,  they 
had  to  seek  his  company.  He  counted  the 
companionship  of  his  chosen  cronies  and 
trusted  friends  more  precious  than  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  that  embellishes  life  In 
America's  most  cosmopolitan  city.  Those  who 
had  the  inner  intimacy  of  his  friendship 
cherished  It  as  a  priceless  privilege  and  will 
never  cease  to  mourn  its  loss.  To  them  his 
untimely  end  Is  a  major  tragedy. 

Although  he  was  an  outstanding  Senator 
and  had  a  commanding  figure  that  attracted 
Instant  attention  anjrwhere.  Pat  Harrison 
never  dressed  the  part.  His  attire  was  negli- 
Rent  almost  to  the  point  of  carelessness.  In 
formal  morning  garb  or  full  evening  dress 
that  some  occasions  required,  he  was  always  ill 
at  ease.  When  he  needed  a  haircut  somebody 
had  to  tell  him  about  it.  His  first  frock  coat 
was  worn  when  he  delivered  the  keynote 
speech  at  the  famous  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Madison  Square  Garden,  one 
of  the  moat  masterly  and  eloquent  addresses 


of  his  long  career.  He  lost  no  time  getting 
back  to  his  hotel  and  getting  rid  of  that  rai- 
ment after  finishing  the  speech.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  gave  more  than  a  passing  glance 
at  a  haberdasher's  window  and  he  never 
learned  how  to  properly  knot  a  four-in-hand 
tie.  A  tall  silk  hat  added  Inches  to  I'.is  height. 
a  bit  to  his  dignity,  but  to  him  the  wearing 
thereof  meant  only  a  headache. 

Pat  Harri.^cn  had  a  marvelous  capacity  for 
makms;  and  holding  friends.  He  loved  to 
meet  and  mingle  with  people  The  roars  of 
ppolatise  that  punctuated  h:.s  speeches  fell 
he.'nt.'y  on  his  ears,  but  when  the  speech  ended 
be  wa~>  eager  to  get  off  the  platform  and  go  on 
a  hand£hik:ng  tour  of  the  crowd.  His  hand- 
cla.~p  had  the  warmth  a:id  firmness  of  sin- 
cerity. His  active  and  retentive  mind  gave 
him  a  remarkable  memory  for  names  and 
fares.  Even  when  worn  and  weary  after  a 
long  day  cf  labor,  hearse  wUh  the  eSort  of 
outdoor  .'peakmg,  he  was  always  genial,  af- 
fable, approachable,  ready  to  lend  a  listening 
and  sympathetic  ear  to  the  hunble.-^t  ccn- 
st:t\ier:t  who  had  a  trouble  s^cry  to  tell 

He  was  "Pat"  to  everybody  Very  f^w  ad- 
dressed him  as  "Senator."  He  was  jUtt  ■Pat." 
willing  to  let  it  go  at  that,  and  always  glad 
to  be  greeted  that  way.  Stilted  manner  or 
formal  attitude  was  impossible  in  his  pres- 
ence. He  was  completely  and  typically  a  plain 
American  citizen.  He  wore  the  honors  show- 
ered upon  him  as  simply  and  unconsciously 
as  he  wore  his  old  slouch  hat.  The  plaudits 
hid  genius  won  made  him  both  grateful  and 
humble.  Fulsome  flittery  never  turned  his 
head  or  altered  his  hi;^h  sense  cf  duty.  He 
walked  the  paths  of  the  mighty  yet  never  lost 
the  common  totich 

Inherent  honesty,  frcrupulous  regard  for 
peisonal  obligations,  and  sincerity  In  every 
promise  were  outstanding  traits  of  Pat  Har- 
rison. He  had  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  yet  he  never  yearned 
for  wealth.  He  was  not  a  money  maker  and 
when  his  gentle  soul  slipped  into  the  Great 
Beyond  he  was  perhaps  as  poor  In  worldly 
goods  as  the  day  when  he  entered  Congress. 
He  could  have  grown  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  by  prostituting  h:s  power  and  pres- 
tige, but  he  scorned  the  devious  ways  and 
shady  methods  by  which  some  public  men 
fatten  their  purses.  Pat  died  comparatively 
poor  because  he  preferred  a  good  name  to 
great  riches.  The  temptations  that  l^d  other 
men  to  barter  their  souls  for  worldly  gam 
passed  him  by.  During  his  several  campaigns 
he  never  Importuned  his  friends  for  contribu- 
tions or  flooded  the  State  with  begging  letters. 
Those  who  volunteered  financial  a'd  or  in  any 
way  gave  a  helping  hand  well  knew  that  no 
obligation  could  be  Implied  thereby.  Two  of 
his  campaigns  were  costly  and  almost  impov- 
erished Pat  Harrison,  but  he  never  stooped 
to  peddling  patronage  for  any  form  of  politi- 
cal or  financial  support. 

XIII 

Early  in  his  career  Pat  Harrison  learned 
that  nearly  all  worth-while  legislation  is  the 
result  of  compromise  between  contending 
forces;  that  few  laws  are  enacted  as  orici- 
nally  written,  and  measures  for  the  public 
welfare  are  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened by  amendment.  While  he  never  com- 
promised a  principle  or  sacrificed  a  worthy 
cause  for  political  expediency,  the  youthful 
Senator  soon  be«ame  an  adept  at  strategy. 
When  piloting  a  party  m.easure  through  the 
tortuous  channels  of  debate,  he  used  gentle 
persuasion  rather  than  the  thunder  of  vio- 
lent controversy.  Beneath  his  frank  and  dis- 
arming manner  he  had  a  fox-like  cunning 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  excelled  him  In 
gaining  points  across  a  Joint  conference 
committee  table  when  House  and  Senate  dis- 
agreed on  pending  measures.  He  was  a  trader 
par  excellence. 

During  the  long  rule  of  the  Hardmg-Cool- 
Idge-Hoover  regime,  Pat  Harrison  was  the 
mcst  important  keyman  In  the  Senate  All 
Republican   Members   personally   liked   him, 


even  wh-n  he  made  them  frantic  with  te  •fl- 
ing. There  were  many  occasions  w^lien 
G.  O.  P.  leaders  lacked  numerical  strength 
needed  to  put  through  party  measures,  and 
thf-y  invariably  picked  Pat  Harrison  as  their 
go-between  when  they  were  willing  to  amend 
measures  in  order  to  gtt  Democratic  support 

When  the  familiar  figure  of  the  lanky  Mis- 
siBsippian  was  seen  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Chamber  engaged  In  whispered  con- 
versation with  opposition  leaders.  It  always 
meant  something.  Once  when  a  colleague 
watchctf  him  sauntering  over  to  the  Repub- 
lican siile,  he  merrily  chuckled: 

"Theje  goes  Pat  to  do  seme  consorting  and 
consulting  with  the  enemy  When  he  comes 
back  he  will  have  a  pocketful  of  their  eye- 
balls." 

Often  In  high  political  circles  Pat  Harrison's 
name  was  ser.ously  mentioned  la  connection 
with  tlje  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency.  To 
all  such  suggestions  he  quickly  expressed  dis- 
sent. Be  well  knew  the  impassible  barrier 
betweeft  the  Presidency  and  any  party  leader 
from  the  deep  South.  The  heart-breaking 
experience  of  his  colleague.  Senator  Oscar 
Underwccd.  taught  him  that.  But  in  recent 
months  many  serious-minded  men  had  been 
thinking  of  Pat  Harrison  as  the  m.cst  eligible 
and  capable  man  to  offer  for  the  Democratic 
nominattlon  In  1943. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration Pat  Harrison  was  honored  with  the 
high  cftce  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  It  came  to  him  without  eekmg  and 
as  a  gracious  gift  of  love  and  appreciation 
from  his  colleagties.  No  other  name  was  pro- 
posed and  no  dissenting  vote  wa-:  c:ist.  All 
Republican  Members  gave  glad  approval  to 
the  choice  and  proclaimed  it  as  an  honor 
worthily  bestowed. 

On  gnly  a  few  occasions  since  January  did 
Pat  Harrison  appear  in  the  Presiding  Officer's 
chair  His  duties  as  head  of  the  Finance 
Commtttee  kept  him  away  from  the  Senate 
flocr  and  his  mind  wa.s  busy  with  intricate 
details  of  framing  the  new  revenue  measure 
to  finance  the  preparedness  program  when  he 
was  stricken  with  the  illness  that  caused  his 
death 
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He's  gone  now, 

"Our  Pat"  is  no  more. 

He  slipped  quietly  through  the  shadows 
Into  the  land  of  neverm.ore. 

Nothing  herein  written,  naught  In  the 
mlllloas  of  words  penned  by  others,  none  of 
the  beautiful  eulogies  and  tender  tributes 
spoken  by  men  whose  tongues  will  falter  be- 
cause their  hearts  are  breaking,  can  add  one 
leaf  to  his  laurel  wreath,  one  star  to  his  crown 
of  glory,  or  one  Inch  to  his  lofty  eminence. 

"Our  Pat"  is  now  a  part  of  history. 

His  familiar  voice  that  swayed  millions 
with  its  golden  eloquence  and  gave  words  the 
magic  of  mellow  music  Is  forever  silent 

The  frail  and  broken  bark  that  carried  a 
tired  and  toll-worn  soul  has  been  wafted 
gently  to  a  distant  and  unknown  shore,  the 
borders  of  which  we  call  eternity. 

Bands  of  crepe  enfold  the  Senate  de?k  at 
which  he  sat  and  played  well  his  appointed 
part  IB  directing  the  destiny  of  a  great  Na- 
tion. Capitol  guides  In  coming  years  will  di- 
rect the  attention  of  long  lines  of  visitors  to 
that  desk  and  chair  and  reverently  say: 
"That's  where  Pat  Harrison  used  to  sit  " 

The  face  and  form  that  wa.s  more  familiar 
to  multitudes  in  Washington  than  on  the 
streets  of  the  little  town  that  gave  htm  birth 
will  b«  seen  no  more,  but  Pat  Harrison  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  city  where  It  Is  so 
easy  to  forget  famous  men  who  have  played 
their  parts  and  made  th^lr  exits  Tender 
memories  of  the  man  will  linger  long  and 
lovingly  In  Washington  today,  despite  the 
swift  changes  of  scenery  and  ever-recurrent 
shift  of  stage  settings,  one  hears  many  loving 
remlni-scences  of  John  Sharp  Williams  and 
they  Will  be  saying  similar  things  about  Pat 
Harrison  into  whose  strong  and  eager  hands 
the  Sage  of  Cedar  Grove  tossed  the  flaming 
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torch  of  democrar,*  and   bade  him   carry   it 
well. 

Biographers  will  strive  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  ambitious  youth  who  paid  his  way 
through  the  univeriity  of  his  home  State  by 
pitching  baseball  and  later  pitched  his  way 
to  the  heights  of  fame  because  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  warrior,  the  scul  of  a  crusader, 
and  the  rare  gift  of  winning  men  with  pleas- 
ing personality,  power  of  persuasion,  lofty 
character,  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  May  a 
gracious  God  grant  them  the  Inspiration  to 
properly  tell  a  dramatic  story  that  deserves 
to  rank  as  an  epic  In  American  history.  It 
will  be  a  colorful  story  of  the  career  of  a 
great  man  of  boundless  sympathy  and  un- 
daunted courage,  a  never-failing  champion 
of  the  people's  rlgits,  a  flaming  evangelist 
of  imperishable  party  principles,  an  ever- 
ready  defender  of  freedom  and  liberty,  a 
public  servant  who  counted  no  sacrifice  too 
great  when  made  In  behalf  cf  a  Just  cause  or 
worthy  purpose,  a  man  who  won  the  love  and 
admiration  of  an  entire  nation  because  Its 
people  had  faith  in  his  sterling  Integrity, 
stainless  honor,  and  honesty  of  purpose 

Many  men  of  exalted  minds  who  conse- 
crated their  talents  to  unselfish  public  serv- 
ice have  made  their  entrances  and  their  exits 
In  that  historic  Chamber  where  there  Is  a 
vacant  seat  today,  but  none  ever  gave  to  that 
.service  greater  personal  powers,  higher  states- 
manship, larger  sanJfices,  or  more  boundless 
love  for  those  whom  he  served  than  the  man 
whose  body,  broken  on  the  wheel  of  duty,  will 
soon  be  returned  tc  the  soil  from  which  he 
cpme 

The  last  rite^  will  he  simple,  as  well  befits 
a  man  who  lived  slnply  despite  the  fame  he 
won  Peihnps  at  th;  graveside  somebody  will 
softly  and  tenderly  sing.  Abide  With  Me,  a 
hymn  he  \cv^d  so  well  "Life's  morning 
breaks  and  earth's  vain  glories  flee. "  will  be 
a  fitting  requiem  fo:'  Pat  Harrison. 

Fast-falling  tears  will  blind  the  eyes  of 
devoted  friends  when  their  trembling  hands 
lower  the  casket  Ihe  voice  cf  a  servant  of 
Gcd  will  gently  murmur.  "Earth  to  earth, 
duft  to  dust,  ashes  io  ashes."  and  all  that  Is 
mortal  of  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people  ! 
will  be  lost  to  the  sight  of  men  forever  Then  [ 
when  the  mourners  slowly  and  sorrowfully 
move  away  from  the  grave  they  can  say:  i 

"He  rests.     The  world  weight  of  the  years  Is 
past. 
No  stress  of  war  cr  pain  can  tire  him  now 
The  old-time  calm  of  thoughtful  poise 
At  last  Is  on  his  brow. 

"And  that  is  good  to  know,  for  else  this  hour 
Of  death  is  swept  In  living  deeds  away. 
There    stands    till    doom    in    death-defying 
power 
The  glory  of  his  yesterday." 

—Frederick  Sullens. 


The  Contribution  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  Nitional  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  OctobcT  16),  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HCiN.  ALF  M    LANDON 


Mr.   CAPPER.     Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 


the  Apprndix  cf  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  former  Gov.  Alf  M. 
Landcn  on  Octobt-r  17,  1941.  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Second  District  Wompn's  Re- 
publican Club  at  Kansa.s  City.  Kans..  on 
The  Contnbuticn  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  National  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Here  we  are  tonight.  Juet  American  citizens, 
facing  a  situation  growing  worse  each  hour. 
We  are  standing  on  one  right,  and  that  Is  the 
rlRht  to  Fpoak  freely  as  American  citizen* 
Without  being   accused  of  playing  politics 

The  Gangers  of  our  position  dictate  that  m 
building  our  national  defense  we  must  waste 
no  time  on  side  issues.  We  must  be  alert 
to  defend  our  country  from  destructive  forces 
at  heme,  as  well  as  abroad 

The  alarming  failure  of  our  defense  pro- 
duction can  be  charged  to  the  Presidents 
unwillingness  to  deal  candidly  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  to  delegate  authority  Into 
experienced  hiiuds. 

A  little  group  of  dominant  New  Dealers 
is  ufing  national  defen.se  as  a  smoke  screen 
to  eliminate  the  small  businessman,  concen- 
trating economic  power  in  a  few  hands.  After 
that,  they  figure  that  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy,  using  again  the  slogan,  hate  economic 
royalist,  to  insure  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  their  ideas  of  a  collective  state. 
Something  like  the  Nazis  did  to  "niyssen  and 
his  fellow  industrialists 

The  President  Is  all  the  time  trying  to 
build  >ils  pclitlcal  fences  for  1942  and  1944. 
as  illustrated  by  his  recent  magazine  articles. 
While  the  Preeident  has  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed a  national  policy  cf  destroying  Hit- 
ler, we  are  unprepared  for  the  physical  fact 
of  war 

The  President,  step  by  step — through  cne 
subterfuge  after  another — has  cut  cur  ship 
of  state  frem  its  moorings  of  early  neutrality, 
and  now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle 
of  a  Niagara,  with  the  roar  of  the  falls  of 
war  sounding  ever  Icuder  In  our  ears 

Above  everything  else,  we  mu.st  get  up  more 
steam  for  military-defense  production.  Stacy 
May.  Chief  of  Research  and  Statistics  for 
O  P  M.  said  last  week:  "At  our  present  rate 
we  cculd  go  on  for  10  years,  or  perhaps  in- 
definitely, without  beating  the  Axis  " 

That  is  the  record.  And  that  may  spell 
defeat  or  victory  for  the  United  States.  It 
certainly  means  the  waste  of  American  blood, 
if  cur  scldiers  are  sent  into  battle  without 
adequate  equipm.ent  and  adequ-^te  training 
In  the  use  of  that  equipment  The  draftees 
have  been  In  the  Army  9  months,  and  aie  still 
the  finest  unequipped  army  in  the  world 

For  instance,  there  is  the  lack  of  produc- 
tion In  bombers  which  a  democratic  United 
States  Senator.  Harry  F  Byrd.  ol  Vlrg.nia. 
has  been  pointing  out. 

Thfn  there  is  the  report  cf  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee.  w;th  a  majority  of 
Democrats  In  a  printed  and  detailed  criti- 
cism this  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  bluntly 
charges  the  administration  with  "short-sight- 
edness." "failures,"  "delays. "  and  "lack  of  co- 
ordination In  various  phases  of  our  defense 
efforts." 

Then  a  Democratic  United  State?  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Harrt  6  Truvan.  has  un- 
covered the  shameful  waste  in  the  construc- 
tion cf  Army  cantonments. 

Then  there  Is  the  familiar  newspaper  head- 
line. "Confusion  existing  in  Washington." 
This  is  because  the  headman  Is  an  inspiring 
ekh:  rter  but  a  poor  executive,  and  is  busvlng 
himself  with  political  side  issues  that  can  be 
effectively  used  only  by  himself.  If  that  kind 
of  an  administration  is  not  constantly 
prodded  by  someone,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
do  the  Job  that  must  be  done  for  national 
military  preparedness. 
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In  this  menacing  situation  the  danger- 
cu*;  Idea  t.iat  anyone  who  differs  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  en  anyhnig  is  ir.dulplng  in  snip- 
ing criticism  Is  being  carefully  prcmu'gated 
by  the  Democratic  Naticnal  Committee 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  Republic  at  heme, 
scmecne  must  carry  en  an  unending  and  re- 
lentless canipalpn  to  preserve  AmrriCB:-'  basic 
principles  in  cur  Go\'ernment  itself  and  al.'^o. 
against  the  failure  of  (iir  nntlonal-deft  n.xe 
program.  We  must  not  let  the  cry  of  'No 
criticlym  of  the  President  "  ccnceal  the  pitiful 
and  tragic  failure  adequately  to  equip  the 
boys  we  have  drafted  from  busine.<!s  .«ichoois, 
j    and  farms  of  this  country 

The  one  thing  on  which  there  is  complete 
unity  Is  the  necessity  for  fpt>eding  up  the 
production  cf  military  arms  and  military 
equipment.  This  is  the  Job  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, and  there  is  increasing  cplnon. 
almost  to  the  point  of  unanimity,  that  be 
is  falling  down  on  his  Job 

Of  course  the  whole  conception  cf  the  Job 
ahead  of  u.'^  has  been  restricted  by  the  lulling 
promises  the  President  has  mude.  of  'bii.*-!- 
ness  as  usual."  and  "aid  short  of  war,"  and 
the  fallacy  that  "on  order"  Is  practically  the 
same  as  "cr  hand"  And  sc  far  the  Prcfidr nt 
has  not  brcught  home  tc  the  American  peeple 
the  blunt  -ruth,  that  the  level  of  industrial 
output  required  by  the  menace  of  Hitler  find 
by  the  President's  avowed  Intention  to  shape 
the  destiny  of  all  the  world  means  enormous 
sacrifices  and  disruption  of  our  lives 

The  belligerent  and  devious  policies  of 
the  President  have  Involved  us  at  effectively 
as  though  the  Neutrality  Act  were  a  mauso- 
leum of  defid  words.  Our  Amerlcpn  soldiers 
are  serving  in  ^Iceland,  under  a  British  com- 
mander, alongside  British  soldiers  The 
President  assured  us  in  sn  official  message  to 
Congress  when  our  troops  were  pent  to  Ice- 
land, that  the  British  would  withdraw 

The  traveling  of  Americans  on  Bnti<-n 
ships.  In  violation  of  the  Neutrality  Art.  Is 
already  condoned  by  the  State  Department. 
The  Pink  Star  was  a  United  States  Gov- 
emment-selzed  ship,  but  was  in  an  Erplish 
convoy  under  the  Panamanian  flag  a  siibtrr- 
fuce  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  mlnhty  people. 
As  he  haf^  frequently  done  In  the  past,  the 
Prc.'-ldent  persuaded  Congress  to  open  a  door 
With  legislation.  Then  the  President,  ex- 
panding the  original  delegation  of  p<:wer. 
presented  Congress  with  the  fact  accom- 
plished, in  much  wider  fields.  And  then 
Congress  accepted  the  situation. 

That  Is  exactly  what  those  of  us  who  vp- 
pa'ed  the  lyase-Lend  Act  said  would  happen. 
Let  us  look  at  a  recent  offtclal  mes.^age  ot 
the  President  to  the  Ccngrass:  "I  earnestly 
trust  that  the  Congress  will  carry  out  ihe 
true  intent  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act  by  making 
It  possible  for  the  United  States  to  help  de- 
liver the  articles  to  those  who  are  in  a 
position  effectively  to  use  them" 

Now,  that,  u  very  deflniuiy  not  what  the 
Congress  and  the  country  were  told  was  its 
"true  Intent"  when  the  act  was  before  the 
Congress. 

When  testifying  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee against  the  Lease-Lend  Act  I  pointed 
out  that  "transfer"  standing  ail  by  itself  In 
the  bill  would  very  likely  be  construed  to  mean 
delivery.  Senator  BAEKLrv  the  Democratic 
leader,  in  cr.  ss-examining  me.  said  "Nf;thing 
was  farther  from  the  minds  of  pr.\body  who 
had  anythini;  to  do  with  the  omnlb!is  puthor- 
ship  of  which  you  spoke  than  that  the  word 
'transfer'  sliould  be  interpreted  to  mean 
physical  del. very  of  the  proptny  across  the 
seas  or  anj'where  else  " 

Later,  on  the  Senate  fiocr  Senator  Clark  of 
Missouri  offi  red  an  amendment  to  make  it 
read  "tran.sJer  title"  This  amendmei  i  waa 
accepted  by  Senator  Ghorce.  then  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  cha.'ge 
of  the  bill,  and  by  Senator  Barklet  These 
stated  on  the  Senate  fioor  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  defense  articles  should  be 
delivered    to   Britain    or    any   other    warring 
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nation  by  American  ships,  but  only  that  title 
be  transferred. 

There  Is  not  a  court  in  the  land  that,  on 
reading  the  Senate  record,  will  sustain  the 
President's  cagey  Interpretation  of  the  Intent 
Of  the  Congress.  The  universal  rule  of  the 
courts  Is  that  such  an  amendment  Is  a  clear 
Indication  cf  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to 
limit  the  apohcation  of  an  act.  There  Isn't 
a  Judge  In  the  land  that  would  have  to  con- 
sult his  lawbooks  on  that  one.  The  speclflc 
act  of  Congress  outweighs  any  specious  rea- 
eonlng  as  to  tJ.e  Intent  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 
And  I  say  that  way  of  doing  things  shakes 
every  mcral  and  legal  conception  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Over  8  years  of  that 
Burr  of  "slick"  leadership  Is  destroying  the 
confidence  in  political  leaders  essential  to 
popular  government.  Over  8  years  of  fooling 
the  people,  condoned  at  one  time  or  another 
by  different  groups  because  of  the  ends,  is 
planting  the  seed  for  the  destruction  of  our 
Republic.  Such  a  policy  was  a  major  factor 
In  the  destruction  cf  the  Republic  of  FVance. 
Regardlfss  of  how  the  national  adminis- 
tration puts  it.  we  are  engaged  in  what  might 
be  called  a  bootleg  form  of  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers.  Naturally,  cur  punch  Is  being 
weakened  by  the  subterfuges  In  which  the 
President  is  engaging. 

The  time  has  come  for  emphasizing  the 
cardinal  principle  (,t  our  form  of  popular 
government.  That  is,  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people  should  have  some  say 
on  the  issue  cf  peace  or  war.  Every  attempt 
Is  l>€ing  made  by  the  administration  to  de- 
prive them  of  that  right. 

I  think  it  would  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  the 
national  unity  we  need  so  much  and  na- 
tional safety,  for  the  President  to  quit  lock- 
ing up  obscure  points  in  the  Russian  Con- 
stitution and  pay  some  attention  to  otir  own 
Constitution. 

Now.  I  think  we  should  help  Russia.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  President  Is  doing  repre- 
sentative government  a  service  in  attempting 
to  paint  Ru.^Sia  other  than  she  Is — a  blcody. 
tyrannical,  unfriendly,  brutal,  and  godkss 
duplicate  of  the  Nazis. 

In  cur  desire  and,  frankly,  our  need  for 
Russian  success,  we  must  be  on  guard  against 
the  danger  of  polluting  our  thinking  by  ac- 
cepting any  unjustified  friendly  picture 
of  Rutsia.  Let  us  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
cf  the  English,  who  refused  recently  to  per- 
mit the  Communist  paper  in  England  to 
resume  publication,  because  they  know  the 
Communists  are  disloyal  to  England  Tlie 
British  leaders  are  not  trying  to  hoodwink 
the  English  people.  The  Communists  here 
are  Just  as  disloyal  to  America.  They  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be. 

Another  outrageous  hoax  on  the  American 
people  was  the  aluminum  crusade.  People 
everywhere  responded  freely  to  the  call.  "Give 
your  alummumware  to  your  country  to 
make  flgh-er  planes  for  defense."  As  Nation's 
Business  says,  "Everyone  should  know  by 
now  the  aluminum  hoax  was  for  one  pur- 
pose and  no  other — to  Instill  In  housewives 
the  crusading  spirit  so  essential  to  war  mak- 
ing As  propaganda  it  was  supurb:  as  an  aid 
to  armament  It  was  about  as  practical  as  the 
New  York  air-raid-warden  mobilization  or 
women's  parachute  rifle  companies." 

The  facts  of  this  hoax  are  not  yet  fully 
known.  Only  after  It  was  over  did  Mayor 
LaGuardia.  head  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  admit  that  It  couldn't  be 
done.  According  to  Mr.  LaGuardia,  old 
aluminum  Is  not  wanted  by  the  processing 
plants.  Therefore,  it  Is  piled  up  in  the  Junk 
yards. 

The  danger  to  America  In  such  a  ghastly 
hoax  Is  that  when  the  people  have  been 
fooled  by  the  cry  of  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  when 
there  Is  no  wolf,  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
every  leader  Is  Just  another  foolish  shepherd 
boy  and  every  emergency  is  unreal.  We 
Americans  like  straight  shooters.  We  don't 
netA  to  be  fooled  or  duped  into  making  sacri- 


fices for  our  country.  In  the  heart  of  e^-ery 
American  Uvea  the  spirit  of  Decatur's  famous 
toast:  "Our  country!  In  her  Intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right:  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong!" 

The  great  crime  of  this  whole  deal  Is  that 
the  people  are  being  made  to  feel  that  they 
have  no  Information  from  their  leaders  on 
which  they  can  depend. 

Here  Is  some  more  deception.  Under  the 
smokescreen  of  national  defense  a  little 
group  of  new  dealers,  as  I  have  said,  are 
attempting  to  establish  a  collective  state  in 
America.  The  plight  of  the  small  business 
man  in  this  countrj-  is  partly  because  this 
little  but  influential  group  of  new  dealers 
believe  his  day  is  past  They  say  that  he  Is 
an  economic  anachronism,  like  the  livery 
stable.  While  saying  this  they  are  working 
hand  in  hand  with  big  business  to  make 
their  words  a  reality  Big  business  fails  to 
note  the  true  reason  the  oil  properties  were 
confiscated  in  Mexico.  That  is,  if  the  Mexi- 
can oil  leases  had  not  been  based  on  huge 
concessions  and  had  been  based  on  oO-acie 
and  160-acre  tracts  owned  by  individual 
owners,  as  they  are  in  this  country,  there 
would  not  have  been  the  expropriation  by 
the  Mexican  Government. 

The  answer  that  the  new  dealers  seek  to 
our  mechanized  industrial  civilization  is  big 
cartels,  huge  private  monopolies,  managed  by 
the  state.  Then  comes  the  inevitable  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  on  horseback,  who  al- 
ways follows  the  elimination  of  the  80-acre 
farmer  and  the  small  busine.-s  man. 

Out  of  this  war,  regardless  of  what  our  part 
in  it  may  be,  this  little  group  cf  new  dealers 
hope  to  establish,  beyond  repeal,  their  collec- 
tive state.  It  makes  no  difference  to  these 
new  dealers  if  men  employed  by  small  busi- 
ness are  thrown  out  of  work  and  compelled 
to  rely  on  the  cold  comfort  of  public  aid. 
This  only  increa.ses  the  number  dependent 
upon  the  state,  and  thus  makes  easi-:^r  the 
establishment  of  the  new  world  order.  The 
new  dealers  have  been  aided  and  abetted  by 
some  representatives  of  big  business,  who 
were  thinking  only  of  the  immediate  pros- 
perity of  their  own  companies.  When  1 
charged  some  of  the  dollar-a-year  men  with 
this  last  February,  the  President  said  I 
sounded  like  a  columnist.  But  the  distress 
of  the  small  business  man  has  grown  steadily 
worse  ever  since  then.  He  has  received  noth- 
ing but  promises  so  far.  His  difficulties  In 
obtaining  material  have  just  begun  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  Big  business  should  be  com- 
pelled to  distribute  fairly  its  supplies  of  ma- 
terials which  superior  financial  resources 
enable  It  to  accumulate. 

In  a  period  of  vital  national  emergency, 
when  all  our  efforts  and  all  cur  thoughts 
should  be  centered  on  defense  preparation, 
the  President  chooses  to  provoke  political  con- 
troversy by  a  series  of  magazine  articles.  In 
my  judgment,  he  Is  not  merely  raking  up 
old  quarrels.  He  Is  much  too  smart  a  poli- 
tician to  do  that  at  this  time  just  for  the 
sake  of  his  place  In  history.  The  President 
knows  that,  despite  his  promises  to  the  peo- 
ple, we  are  facing  a  lowering  standard  of 
living.  Therefore,  he  must  resort  to  his  old 
tactics  of  stirring  hate,  stirring  group  against 
group,  linking  the  old  fight  for  a  New  Deal 
with  a  new  world  order,  in  order  to  ho'.d  his 
supporters.  The  President,  the  smartest  poli- 
tician of  all,  Is  uneasy  because  too  many  cf 
his  erstwhile  critics  are  supporting  him  now. 
There  Is  more  than  one  practical  way  of 
sabotaging  a  fr?e  election.  The  President 
has  successfully  applied  two  of  them.  The 
political  effect  on  the  last  few  electior.s 
through  the  brazen  use  of  the  W.  P  A  and 
the  N.  Y  A,  and  other  Government  agencies 
Is  well  known.  The  other  way  I  shall  take 
time  to  mention  this  evening  Is  by  getting 
the  minority  leaders  to  run  interference  for 
the  party  In  power.  There  is  a  vast  political 
difference  between  patriotic  cooperation  with 


the  administration  In  power  and  sending  up 
its  trial  balloons. 

In  view  ol  the  President's  magazine  articles. 
misstating  the  record  of  the  Republican 
Party  on  foreign  affairs,  let  me  now  recall  to 
your  attention  that  In  1936  I  was  denounced 
by  new  dealers  as  the  stooge  of  munition 
manufacturers,  because  I  would  not  take  the 
extreme  isolationist  and  pacifist  position  the 
President  was  then  taking.  I  believe  even 
Senator  Nte  found  It  Inconvenient  to  do 
much  for  me  In  that  campaign,  for  that 
reason. 

Since  then,  on  six  major  foreign-policy  Is- 
sues. I  have  cooperated  with  the  President, 
but  I  have  always  refused  to  break  Ice  for 
him. 

When  a  President  or  a  Governouran  per- 
suade the  minority  party  leaders  to  do  that 
for  him.  he  Is  sabotaging  the  strength  ol 
that  party  In  the  next  election. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  cooperated  with  the 
President  before.  I  will  do  so  again,  when 
he  serves  the  public  interests.  But  I  will 
not  run  Interference  for  him  or  cooperate  In 
any  sort  of  hoax,  even  to  the  extent  of  keep- 
ing still  about  It.  If  that  be  sniping  criti- 
cism, the  Democratic  National  Committee 
speakers  are  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  It. 
Every  great  leader  of  a  great  people — other 
than  a  dictator— must  cultivate  the  spirit  cf 
unity  by  j^ersonal  sacrifices,  and  by  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  all  political  leaders.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  tries  to  hide  behind  the  bushes 
while  letting  Republican  leaders  brealt 
ground  fot  him.  This  may  be  an  effective 
way  to  attain  his  personal  ambitions,  'ut  It 
Is  not  the  way  to  maintain  the  two-party 
system  essential  to  our  democratic  processes 
And  it  is  not  effective  national  leadership,  in 
either  war  or  peace. 

A  robust,  vigorous,  healthy  Christian  re- 
public requires  that  a  people  be  able  to  co- 
operate politically.  But  it  also  requires  con- 
stant procWing  and  criticism  and  real  oppo- 
sition by  a  minority  party. 

The  attempt  to  turn  the  latent  desire  in 
the  breast  of  every  American  for  national 
unity  and  cooperation  Into  a  "hear  no  eviU 
see  no  evil,  speak  no  evil"  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  Is  a  menacing  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  bo  time  to  be  kindly  and  generous 
to  a  Chief  Executive  who  has  refused  to  tell 
industry  or  labor  or  even  the  Army  and  Navy 
what  is  or  may  be  expected  of  them.  Oh,  yes; 
he  is  good  at  making  phrases  about  this 
country  being  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  But 
after  2  years  we  are  still  too  much  of  a 
"papler-rnfeche"  arsenal.  The  mass  produc- 
tion of  war  tools,  we  have  been  repeatedly 
promised  for  months.  Is  still  Just  around  the 
corner  It  is  not  politics  from  without.  It's 
politics  and  disorganization  from  within  the 
White  House  that  Is  obstructing  the  maxi- 
mum protluctlon  of  war  ecuipment. 

The  need  remains  today,  as  it  did  2  years 
ago.  for  men  with  knowledge  of  our  Indtis- 
trlal  organization  instead  of  puppets  like 
Ickes  and  Wallace  and  Hopkln?  In  appoint- 
ing them  the  President  ignored  the  good  old 
American  tradition  that  the  man  who  knows 
the  business  and  is  doing  a  good  Job  Is  the  one 
to  get  results  In  his  field. 

The  President  has  already  broken  the  third- 
term  tradition.  In  1937.  the  charge  that  he 
Intended  to,  and  would  do  so,  was  laughed  at 
as  absurd  and  fantastic.  The  President 
lauahed,  too.  but  up  his  sleeve  Now  the 
nonpartisBH  experienced  political  writers  in 
Washington  say  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  seek- 
ing a  fourth  term 

Tlierefore  we  have  the  tragedy  of  a  Presi- 
dent selflehly  playing  politics  and  denounc- 
ing all  disagreement  with  him  as  "playing 
politics"  when  there  should  be  rone.  We 
have  the  tragedy  of  a  President  hiding  behind 
the  bushes,  unwilling  to  call  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  sacrifices  they  must  make. 
To  date  he  Ls  still  feeding  us  sugar  when  he 
ought  to  be  feedhig  us  Iron. 
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Yes.  It  Is  our  duty.  In  common  with  others. 

to  cooperate  with  the  President  But  first 
he  has  got  to  be  fiank  and  candid  m  tellmc 
ine  American  peupie  in  what  we  are  expected 
to  cooperate.  It  t.akes  two  to  cooperate.  And 
so  far  the  President  has  left  the  "co"  out  of 
cooperation  He  is  struggling  with  the  inter- 
locking and  confiicting  difficulties  of  his 
specific  promises  to  the  American  people,  per- 
sonal pKDiitlcal  amtiticns.  arid  national  pre- 
paredne.ss.  As  a  result  niitional  unity  and 
national  preparedness  suffer. 

When  the  administration  asks  for  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  all  citizens,  there  is  no  need 
for  anyone  to  doubt  what  the  answer  of  the 
American  people  will  be. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  any  doubt 
about  the  real  sltutition  in  America.  But  if 
they  do  have,  they  should  disabuse  their 
minds  quickly.  W.ien  the  shooting  starts. 
Interventionists.  noninterventlonistfi.  and 
Isolationists  will  carry  arms  and  give  their 
lives,  wherever  necessary. 

That  has  always  teen  the  American  way. 

While  the  administration  Is  asking  for 
unity.  It  owes  the  obligation  to  at  least  set 
the  example  of  subordinating  all  side  issues 
and  all  politics  to  the  Job  of  national  defense. 

Roosevelt  and  Wallace  and  Ickes  and  Hop- 
kins, and  a  little  handful  of  men  Interested 
In  building  a  political  machine,  are  taking 
outrageous  advantage  of  our  patriotic  emo- 
tion of  conccvn  for  the  future  of  the  Repub- 
lic both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Republican  speakers  not 
to  kowtow  to  that  kind  of  leadership  It  Is 
the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  Republican 
speakers  to  tell  the  country  when  and  where 
they  think  the  adm!nl.«tratlpn  Is  WTong.  Re- 
gardless of  the  effect  upon  their  own  politi- 
cal future,  that  Is  the  duty  they  owe  their 
country. 

It  Is  by  such  meetlnEt?!  as  this  tonight  that 
the  Ideals  of  a  free  people  and  purposes  of  a 
free  election  are  maintained  and  preserved. 
We  meet  as  Republicans.  But  we  are,  first, 
Americans. 
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ADDRESS     BY    HON.     ALEXANDER    WILEY. 
OF  WI.SCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mi'.  P.esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aridre.s.s  which 
I  delivered  last  evening  in  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  before  the  Metal  Treating  Institute, 
Inc..  on  the  subject  of  bottlenecks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnn'ed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  your  guest  here  this 
evening,  happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
your  distinguished  president,  "Uncle  Charlie" 
Wesley,  and  discuss  wltli  you  briefly  the  sub- 
ject cf  bottlenecks.  I  understand  you  have 
reelected  Charles  I.  Wesley  cf  my  State  presi- 
dent of  your  association.  Ycu  have  honored 
him  and  honored  yourselves  by  this  act. 

Ycu  are  a  vital  group  for  the  defense  of 
this   Nation — you   men    who    belong    to    the 


Mft&l     TreaUng     Institute.     The.'^     isn't     k 

plane,  oi  a  ship,  or  a  tank,  but  what  you  have 
had  a  vital  part  In  building  the  same 

To  understand  the  bottlenecks  that  are 
In  evidence  everywhere  now,  we  must  go 
back  a  few  years  Every  ccnditit  n  we  ob- 
serve now  can  bt  traced  tc  the  failure  cf  our 
managers  in  Government  to  exercise  com- 
mon prudence,  practical  common  sense, 
foresight. 

When  the  war  struck  In  September  1939— 
and  CUT  managers  In  Government  for  years 
had  been  advi.sed  of  its  approach.  advi.<;td  by 
their  intelligence  department  and  by  their 
consuls  and  ambassadors — America  was  In 
the  same  position  that  the  ether  democracies 
of  the  world  were  in.  We  were  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  platitudes  and  the  generalities,  by  the 
wishful  thinking  and  dreams  ol  our  leaders. 
As  a  consequence,  this  Nation  really  didn't 
know  anything  about  its  own  inventories. 
This  Nation  had  no  powder-manufacturing 
plants  It  really  had  no  arsenals  of  any  con- 
sequence The  muckrakers  and  the  Im- 
practical and  imrcalistic  politicians  had  done 
their  Job  well,  literally  falling  into  the 
scheme  of  Hitler. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  sabotage,  but  the 
one  Hitler  developed  to  the  »ith  degree  was 
to  get  a  nation  to  devitalize  Itself.  He  saw 
that  here  In  America,  because  of  the  sabotage 
Ideas  that  were  abroad,  he  did  not  ha\e  to 
do  much  work  here  He  saw  how  unprepared 
we  were  He  knew  that  our  leaders  bed  no 
grasp  of  the  changing  world  He  saw  that 
our  military  men  were  asleep  at  the  switch. 
He  saw  that  this  Nation's  rulers  were  talking 
about  less  and  less  work,  more  and  more 
spending:  and  nil  of  this  created  the  bottle- 
necks we  have  today  It  was  indeed  a  t>ottle- 
neck  created  by  "little  brains." 

Then  the  war  flashed  upon  us  and  cur  man- 
agers in  Government  were  stampeded,  hur- 
ried us  into  this  and  that.  And  who  are  these 
managers?  Most  of  them  never  ran  a  shop, 
never  hired  men,  never  built  anything — 
theorists,  magic  workers,  dreamers,  and  some 
charlatans.  With  the  pressure  cf  events,  with 
the  men  of  this  character  at  th^  controls,  no 
wonder  everywhere  bottlenecks  develop,  no 
wonder  that  tcdey  we  are  Just  getting  into 
production — and  have  no  defense  (except  on 
the  seal — when  we  should  have  been  Into 
production  a  year  and  a  half  ago  These 
managers  talk  now  about  a  world  holocaust, 
the  fire  spreading  to  these  shores,  and  they 
forget  that  from  1935  until  the  fall  of  France 
that  nation  worked  40  hours  a  week  and  Ger- 
many worked  80  hours  a  week  France  per- 
mitted the  politicians  and  its  weak  lenders  to 
build  internal  barriers  between  classes. 
France  talked  of  leisure  and  ease  Germany 
tightened  her  belts  and  got  Into  production. 
France  had  no  production. 

I  heard  Mr  Nelson  the  other  day  say  they 
were  now  about  to  complete  an  Inventory  of 
all  our  basic  metals.  Had  there  been  vision 
m  cur  leadership  that  would  have  been  done 
before  the  war  struck.  We  would  have  known 
where  we  were  at.  but  Impractical  men  Just 
don't  have  the  vision  to  handle  practical  af- 
fairs. I  know  there  Is  a  pln.ce  for  the  dreamer, 
but  that  place  isn't  at  the  head  of  a  great  In- 
dustry or  a  great  nation  when  action  Is  re- 
quired 

The  real  bottlenecks  of  today  are  caused 
by: 

1  The  lack  cf  understanding,  the  lack  of 
vision,   impracticality 

2.  The  failure  to  put  Into  operation  the 
ordinary  basic  principles  of  business. 

3.  The  use  of  scatterbrains  instead  cf  hard- 
headed  brains  to  manage  and  solve  hard- 
headed  problems. 

4.  The  failure  to  Initiate  common  sense 
methods  of  industry  and  thrift. 

In  the  tense  days  before  the  Cn  il  War  It 
was  a  familiar  Washington  Joke  that,  if  a  boy 
threw  a  stcne  at  a  dog  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  he  would  hit  three  brigadier  generals. 


To.day  if  that  s.Tme  bey  would  throw  • 
stone  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  he  wculd  hit 
at  least  two  dcliar-a-year  men  and  a  fi.w 
O    P    M    oiBciak 

Washington,  at  one  time  a  charming 
southern  city  nestling  on  the  Potomac  is 
today  America's  No  1  boom  t^^wn— a  boom 
town  whlcli,  In  a  sense,  is  today  the  Cap;tal 
cf  the  world. 

According  to  a  recent  siirvey  it  sperds 
about  1175  (X)0  000  a  day  If  It  ke^p.'  cn  sjx:  d- 
ing  at  this  rate,  scmcthini:  like  $63  875  000  000 
will  have  boen  spent  by  th!«  time  next  yenr 

We  are  told  thpt  about  45.000  people  a  day 
pcur  into  Wa.'-hinpt'^n  on  de1er.se  hus;nes5. 
and  abotit  1  OOO  pecple  arrive  ir.  Washington 
by  plane  ef-.ch  day  Some  rf  them  leave  town 
the  next  day  with  crntrncts  aii-i  hiph  hopes, 
and  some  cf  them  lenve  hcpeles-'ly  bewildered 
by  Washin;;ton  red  tnpe 

From  Mrv  of  1940  to  May  of  1941  Goyprn- 
ment  workers  were  arriving  In  W.^shlnc'on  at 
the  rate  ol  3  000  a  week  Wa.'^hmeton  today 
lE  teeming  with  Government  workers  de- 
fense experts,  milltiirv-  men  strateeists  prcp- 
agandists,  lobbyists,  social  cl.mbers  and 
every  conc{  ivable  kind  of  expert  ir.  every  con- 
ceivable line — except  possibly  governmf  nt 

Washington  is  a  con.'tanUy  shifting  scone, 
wrh  the  men  who  head  a  dtpartment  one 
day  being  shifted  to  another  d. vision  the  mxt 
day.  so  that  anyone  who  has  been  In  Washing- 
ton over  3C  days  i.v  a  veteran 

Washlngicn  traffic  is  an  unbelievable 
chaos  Rent*  art  skyrocketed,  hrtels  are 
tBmmed  to  the  doors;  the  cost  of  living  In 
Washington  has  zoomed  upward  15  percent 

In  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  one  writer  there  were  more  telepli.  ne« 
Installed  In  Washmgtcn  then  in  the  entiie 
preceding  year  There  are  about  1  8C'0  Ot>0 
local  calls  made  evt  ry  day— end  that  is  m  re 
than  4.000  more  than  were  made  in  1940. 
There  are  more  than  24.000  long-distance  calls 
each  day — and  that  is  more  than  twice  as 
mai^^y  a.--  in  the  same  period  in  1940 

Everywhere  In  defense  offices,  there  are 
signs  stating  "Time  is  short."  but  bus:nrss- 
men  from  all  ovi  r  America  wh.o  Journ»'y  to 
Washington  find  that  it  sometimes  tnke*  a 
great  dciU  of  t.me  to  accomplish  anythi:  g, 
once  they  have  arrived 

In  some  respects  Uie  Washington  situation 
tcday  Is  like  the  story  of  the  colored  man 
who  asked  his  friend: 

'How's    business.   Sam?" 

Sam  replied.  '  Lawdy  man.  business  pti 
shore  good.  Ah  bought  a  mule  lo'  fio. 
swapped  It  fo'  a  bicycle,  swapped  that  fu'  a 
mangle  iron,  swapped  de  mangle  iron  fo:  a 
bedstead,  and  ah  sold  de  bedstead  for  HO  ' 

"But  yo'  aint  made  ntthing  or.  de  turn- 
over" 

"No;  dafs  right,  but  look  at  de  buMnesa 
ah's  done  " 

Washington  today  Is  a  scene  of  chaos  and 
conj^usion.  though  1  be:ie\e  that  slowly  a 
more  orderly  pettern  Is  emerglr.g  out  of  cvir 
defense  effort. 

I  want  It  distinctly  undetstocd  that  I  am 
not  a  defeatist.  Any  criticisms  I  make  of 
the  defense  program  are  mj>de  In  the  most 
constructive  spirit.  While  1  point  out  cf-r- 
tain  deficiencies  In  this  program,  I  also  want 
It  understood  that  I  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous achievements  which  have   been   made. 

I  think  in  all  fairness  we  must  state  th -.t 
those  achievements  have  largely  been  n:,- de 
through  the  efforts  of  industry  iiEelf ,  Amtr- 
Ican  Initiative  and  Amcrlcao  lescurcelulu  .ss 
have  always  dene  a  great  jcb.  and  in  this 
emergency,  as  In  every  previous  emergency, 
they  have  performed  Indu.'-trlBl  miracles,  ard 
the  extent  and  sc  pe  of  those  miracles  will 
continue   to  Increase. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  fot  us  tc  remember 
that  this  defense  program  has  scrapped  ti.e 
entire  Industrial  mcb.lizLiicn  cxpenence  cf 
the  first  World  War  Tl.at  experience  dem- 
onstrated that  we  needed  a  tin. lied.  co<  reu- 
nited and  centrallztd  progiam  fcr  cux  in- 
dustrial  mobilization. 
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When  my  gccd  friend,  Charles  Wesley,  of 
Milwaukee,  telegraphed  with  reference  to 
your  meetm^j.  he  5U3;se=ted  I  talk  en  defense- 
program  bcttltnccka.  That  Is  a  very  intrigu- 
ing title,  and  I  think  If  I  were  to  reduce 
this  entire  dlscus=--ion  to  one  brief  line.  I 
cou"d  honestly  state  that  our  defense  bcttle- 
necic  has  te--r.  a  bottleneck  in  brains.  You 
knew  the  s.iuatlcn— a  Job  to  do  and  no  one  in 
Bight  to  tend  to  It.  You  remember  the  Mil- 
waukee saying.  "Aber  brains  er  hat  nlchte." 
As  a  matter  cf  factual  record,  and  not  as 
a  parti-san  comment.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
state  that  this  administratlcn  has  never  been 
noted  part.cuUrly  for  its  friendliness  toward 
an  underst.  ndmg  of  bualneae  and  Industrial 
prob:ems  In  the  Washington  set-up.  from 
Jaiiuary  1933  on,  practical  men,  men  who 
could  accomplish  constructive  things,  men 
who  could  build,  were  not  wanted,  hence 
the  s.tuatlon  we  found  ourselves  in  when  the 
war  broke. 

Throughout  the  business  world*  there  is  a 
lalrly  general  impression  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  frequently  adopted  an  attitude 
which  would  ultimately  result  in  the  strangu- 
lation of  free  enterprise  and  American  initia- 
tive in  this  country,  in  order  that  the  New- 
Deal  could  be  impo.-ed  en  this  country. 

The  defense  Job  Is  prlmnrlly  a  Job  which 
calls  for  good  executive  m.anagement,  under- 
standing, and  common  sjrse:  not  pipe 
dreams.  It  is  primarily  a  Job  which  calls  for 
an  efficient,  businesslike  approach.  It  Is 
primarily  a  Job  which  calls  for  decisive. 
clearly  defined  policies  and  definite  objec- 
tives. It  Is  a  Jot  which  American  initiative 
Is  well  equipped  to  perform.  It  Is  a  Jcb  which 
American  management  and  American  labor 
■re  equipped  to  perform.  But  they  are 
equipped  to  perform  the  Job  only  if  govern- 
ment does  not  hamstring  them  by  Inefflcient 
and  muddled  governmental  management. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  now 
epeakmg  of  the  administration's  foreign  pol- 
icy. Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
administration's  foreign  policy,  it  must  be 
cbvlous  that  any  policy,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  efficiently  and  successfully 
administered. 

This  administration  has  never  been  noted 
for  Ita  effectiveness  In  administering  any  law. 
One  of  the  gravest  deficiencies  In  govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  been  an  inability 
to  edminister  efficiently. 

Washington  has  been  overrun  with  theo- 
rists and  ivory-tower  star-gazers,  but  there 
has  been  a  dearth  of  men  in  this  administra- 
tion who  were  doers  in  the  creative  sense. 
There  has  b-en  a  dearth  of  businessmen — 
men  with  vision  and  common  sense. 

And  so  I  repeat,  that  In  the  original  plan- 
ning of  this  defense  program,  there  has  been 
a  bottleneck  in  brains.  Fortunately  some 
business  brains  have  l)een  drafted  to  serve 
our  defense  eflort.  They  have  not  been  per- 
mitted the  degree  of  management  control 
which  they  should  have  had  and  their  au- 
thority has  been  sharply  restricted  and  di- 
vided, but  at  least  their  services  are  being 
utihzrd  on  an  Increasingly  large  scale,  and 
to  that  degree  our  defense  production  la 
being  accelerated 

In  the  decade  beginning  In  1930  the  Joint 
Army  and  Na\7  Munitions  Board  studied  the 
problem  cf  industrial  mobilization.  Their 
plans  emphasized  the  need  for  an  integrated 
adm.inistratlve  mechanism  to  carry  on  this 
nicb'lization.  They  also  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity tor  creating  a  temporary  separate 
agency  to  conduct  the  management  of  our 
defense  effort  so  that  It  could  be  terminated 
a:t?r  the  emergency  had  passed.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  when  all  defense  effcrts  are 
vested  In  existing  agencies.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  terminate  their  activities  at  the  con- 
clusion cf  the  emergency. 

Let  rr.e  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  making 
and  do  not  propose  to  make  any  partisan 
SF>eech  here  today.  You  and  I  are  all  con- 
cerned  with   seeing    that    America    gets   the 


finest  kind  of  defense,  as  efficiently  and  as 
rapidly  as  It  can  humanly  be  organized. 
Please  do  not  interpret  anything  I  have  said 
or  propose  to  say  as  partisan  criticism. 

My  purpose  today  is  m.erely  to  make  a  few 
comments  which  are  apparent  to  any  prac- 
tical hard-headed  observer  of  Washington 
affairs  today.  I  make  those  comments  not  as 
a  partisan,  but  as  an  interested  observer  who 
fervently  wishes  our  defense  mcbihzatiou  to 
b3  completely  succesJ-ful. 

It  is  In  that  spirit  that  I  point  cut  that 
from  the  beginning  our  defense  effort  has 
created  a  number  of  conflicting  agencies 
which  overlapped  and  duplicated  their  func- 
tions. 

Early  In  August  of  1939  a  War  Resources 
Board  was  created.  That  seemed  to  be  a 
hopeful  sign  that  we  would  have  an  indus- 
trial mobilization  plan  It  was  created  a^  a 
civilian  advisory  beard  to  the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  Somev.here 
along  the  line,  however,  this  Board  was  dis- 
credited and  en  November  24.  1939.  the  Board 
mad?  its  final  report  and  was  subsequently 
unofficially  disbanded.  Though  there  were 
some  temiporarv  steps  in  the  Interval  It  was 
not  until  May'25.  1940.  that  the  Chlei  Ex- 
ecutive established  the  OSce  for  Emergency 
Management  in  the  Executive  Office. 

This  organization  did  not  function  actively 
but  subsequently  developed  into  a  kind  of 
over-a'l  administrative  framework  fcr  the  de- 
fense organization. 

On  May  28.  1C40.  the  Chief  Executive  cre- 
ated the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Ccuncil 
of  National  Defense.  This  Advisory  C  jmmis- 
sion  was  to  "coordinate  and  organize  the  Na- 
tion's resources  of  men  and  materials  for 
defense  '■  It  was  prlm.arily  an  advisory  body. 
It  had  no  direct  power.  It  had  no  direct 
duties.  It  had  no  chairman.  Its  work  wes 
not  coordinated. 

On  June  27.  1940.  the  Chief  Executive 
established  a  suoordmate  body — the  Office 
for  Coordination  of  National  Defense  Pur- 
chases. Donald  Nelson  was  appointed  as  Co- 
ordinatcr.  and  he  was  given  the  Jcb  cf  bung- 
ing about  efficiency  and  economy  in  pur- 
chasing. (I  believe  he  should  have  had  the 
Job  2  years  before.  He  is  a  good  man  ) 
Other  agencies  and  divisions  were  organized 
during  1940  to  perform  other  functions  In 
connectlcn  with  the  em.ergency  C"fen.-e  pro- 
gram. 

On  October  21,  1940,  by  an  Executive  order 
of  the  President,  the  Chief  Executive  ap- 
proved the  creation  of  a  Priorities  Board, 
and  In  December  the  Board's  authority  over 
priorities  was  extended  to  the  determination 
of  priorities.  Throughout  the  last  half  of 
1940,  the  Advisory  Com.mission  was  the  domi- 
nant group  in  the  defense  program.  It  did 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  award  defense  con- 
tracts and  to  begin  production.  That  group, 
however,  was  not  properly  organized,  and  it 
didn't  have  enough  power  to  administer  or 
to  coordinate  its  program.  It  was  not  a  com- 
pletely effective  organization.  Ev  Dscomber 
of  1940  it  was  apparent  that  the  Commission 
set-up  was  no  longer  adequate.  Reoreanl- 
zatlon  was  begun,  and  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  was  created  in  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management. 

Mr.  Knudsen  was  appointed  as  Director 
Gv.n3ral,  and  Sidney  Hillman  as  Associate 
Director   General 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  group  waa  to 
Increase  and  accelerate  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  materials  for  national  defense  and 
to  coordinste  the  defense  activities  of  gov- 
ernment. This  plan  was  obviously  an  Im- 
provement over  the  Advisory  Committee 
plan,  though  it  still  did  not  achieve  direct 
administrative  action.  It  was  created  by  an 
Executive  order  and  had  no  direct  statutory 
powers. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  with  you 

the    Involved    Internal    organization    of    the 

'Office  of  Production  Management  with  which 

you  are  undoubtedly  familiar;  maybe  some  of 


you  are  more  familiar  with  It  than  you  would 
ilke  to  be. 

In  any  evemt.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  to 
me  here' today  I  cannot  even  begin  to  discuss 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  or  the 
Ofllce  of  Price  Maintenance  and  Civilian  Sup- 
ply, or  the  many  offices  of  Emergency  Man- 
agement, nor  do  I  have  sufficient  time  to 
discuss  the  administration  cf  the  Leese-Lend 
Act.  but  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  these 
defense  agencies  were  created  without  any 
clearly  defined  plan;  that  they  were  super- 
imposed on  one  another,  and  that  their  func- 
tions overlapped. 

In  general  It  has  been  charged  that  there 
has  been  more  frenzy  in  our  defense  program 
than  accomplishment.  There  has  been  mis- 
management, and  I  repeat  I  do  not  make  that 
statement  as  a  partisan.  Men  of  both  mejcr 
political  parties  have  made  that  statement, 
and,  in  fact,  the  best  analysis  which  has  been 
made  of  the  deficiencies  In  our  defense  pro- 
gram has  b«cn  made  by  a  Democrat. 

In  our  defense  program,  we  need  efficiency 
and  economy.  Since  the  time  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  was  pa«sed  (March  11.  1941)  until  Au- 
gust 31.  1941.  only  e399.0OO,C0O  of  the  $7,000- 
000.000  appropriated  were  spent.  Up  to 
August  31,  only  $190.0C0  000  worth  of  mate- 
rial, or  less  than  3  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated,  had  been  shipped  from  this 
country  under  the  lease-lend  program. 

During  recent  years  small  business  In  thla 
ccuiury  has  been  confronted  by  a  grave  eco- 
nomic crisig  which  has  resulted  from  an  Im- 
paired purchasing  power.  Today,  small  busi- 
ness faces  Bnnihllation  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram Itse.f— a  paradox  In  a  boom  perlcd. 

Small  business  is  the  very  heart  of  ail  busi- 
ness In  America.  Some  cf  these  small  con- 
cerns are  engaged  in  production  which  can- 
not be  readily  altered  to  the  purposes  of  the 
national-defense  program — but  the  turn-over 
must  be  made  if  they  are  to  survive. 
1  Small  business,  however,  has  not  been  get- 
I  ting  its  proportionate  share  of  defense  con- 
tracts or  defense  subcontracts.  Small  busi- 
ness has  been  suffering  disproportionately 
because  of  the  curtailment  In  the  produc- 
tion of  civilian  goods.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  there  may  be  widespread  unemployment 
In  civilian  industries  through  defense  priori- 
ties. 

.The  chief  criticisms  and  the  chief  bottle- 
necks in  the  defense  program  have  been  Its 
complexity,  Its  slowness,  and  Its  duplication. 
The  priorities  system  Is  a  good  example  of 
complexity  in  government. 

As  vcu  know,  you  can  get  Industry-wide 
priorities.  There  Is  a  priority  critical  list. 
There  are  blanket  priority  ratings.  There  are 
individual  preference  ratings.  There  are 
project-priority  ratings,  and  there  are  de- 
fense-supply ratings.  The  average  firm  has 
to  employ  at  least  one  man  to  handle  these 
priorities,  and  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement has  been  forced  to  set  up  a  school 
for  the  explanation  of  Its  own  system. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  duplication.  There 
has  been  duplication  between  the  O  P  M. 
and  the  O,  P.  A.  C.  S.  There  are  five  different 
construction  authorities.  There  are  four  ma- 
terials sections,  and  the  procurement  author- 
ity is  divided  in  innumerable  ways. 

It  cannot  be  denied  also  that  the  defense 
program  has  been  slew.  Our  program  of  stcck 
piling  strategic  material  has  lagged — even 
during  tl*e  period  when  there  was  enough 
shipping  available  to  have  accelerated  the 
pace  of  tbe  program. 

The  rules  for  making  business  cooperation 
In  defense  easier  have  not  been  created  rapid- 
ly. The  amortization  law  Is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  antitrust  revision  Is  an- 
other exatnple.  The  average  businessman.  In 
view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
Madison  Oil  case,  was  very  dubious  about 
cooperating  whether  the  Governm3nt  ap- 
proved cp'not.  For  all  they  knew,  their  co- 
operation might  turn  out  to  be  puniol.able 
under  the  provisicns  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
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The  amortization  provisions  have  been 
cumberscme  and  it  is  only  lu  recent  weeks 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  revise  them. 

The  Office  of  Price  Adminlstraticn  and 
Civilian  Supply  has  been  charged  with  ham- 
pering the  movement  of  an  ample  supply  of 
6crf.p  The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply  has  created  a  number  cf 
legal  difficulties  frr  firms  all  over  the  country. 

In  general  it  Is  felt  in  Washington  that 
there  Is  a  bitter  struggle  between  left-wing 
and  right-wing  p-jUtical  forces  for  the  con- 
trol of  defense  agencies.  It  has  been  cnarged 
that  the  R  E  A.  has  paralleled  private  power 
lines,  even  though  metals  were  scarce. 

We  entered  the  seccnd  year  of  our  arma- 
ment program  with  supplies  of  manganese  and 
chrcme  ore  at  only  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
needed  for  a  2-year  military  stock  pile  Our 
rubber  stock  pile  is  only  adequate  for  about 
6  m.onths  Our  tin  Eupplies  aren't  much  bet- 
ter. We  have  about  1  year's  supp!y  of  tung- 
sten and  we  have  only  a  few  months'  supply 
cf  mica,  merciu-y.  cork,  and  manila  fiber,  and 
you  gentlemen  knew  better  than  I  hew  defi- 
cient our  stock  piles  of  ccpper  or  nickel  are. 

The  defense  agencies  have  been  remiss  in 
expanding  raw  material  production.  The 
original  estimates  on  the  amount  of  raw  ma- 
terial needed  for  the  defence  program  were 
way  off  and  completely  inadequate  It  takes 
steel  to  make  steel.  Now.  at  last,  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  has  decided  that 
It  must  be  dene  and  they  are  undertaking 
a  15  OOO.OCO-ton  steel  capacity  enlargement 

That  Inadequacy  was  just  as  apparent  6 
months  ago  as  it  Is  today  and  nothing  has 
happened  In  the  last  year  to  alter  the  picture. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  we  were  tardy  In  doing 
this  Jcb. 

These  deficiencies,  this  lack  of  Imagina- 
tion, dates  back  for  some  years.  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  with  the  lac*  that  this  ad- 
ministration did  not  remedy  these  defects 
who  '  the  defense  program  began  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
April  7.  1939.  with  reference  to  the  nfceselty 
of  accumulating  certain  of  these  strategic 
matc-lals.  Now.  at  last,  when  these  steps  are 
being  taken,  tbe  t.isk  Is  much  more  difficult— 
first,  because  there  is  now  some  shcrupe  of 
Fhlpplng,  and.  secondly,  because  there  If  some 
danger  to  shipping 

1  think  that  the  new  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allccaticns  Board  can  remedy  some  of  these 
deficiencies 

We  cculd  discuss  these  details  for  hcurs. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  after  all  our  many 
weary  months  of  dtfenfe  preparation  there  la 
still    no    head    to    the    defense    organization. 

here  Is  still  no  one  man  bossing  the  Job. 
There  Is  still  no  complete  coordlnatlcn 

There  Is  no  real  chief  of  staff  There  Is  still 
duplication  and  there  Is  still  confusion 

The  most  recent  example  cf  that  was  the 
question  of  inflation.  Mr.  Roofeveit  has  pub- 
licly expres.'ied  one  set  of  views.  Mr  Eccles. 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has 
exp.-essed  another  set 

Today  our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise is  probably  In  a  kind  (  f  no  man?  land. 
a  twilight  zone,  where  the  fu  ure  cf  that  sys- 
tem will  be  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on 
what  happens  at  the  present  time. 

Our  problem  now  is  to  see  that  we  create 
the  finest  kind  of  a  defense  program  with- 
out crucifying  free   enterprise 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  while  I  have 
been  outspoken  In  my  critlclsm.s  of  the  de- 
fense program—  1  have  every  faith  In  Its 
ultimate  success.  There  has  been  great  con- 
fusion and  there  has  probably  teen  great 
waste,  but  there  have  also  been  great  strides 
forward. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  believe 
that  we  need  the  equivalent  cf  a  totalitarian 
government  to  create  an  Impervious  defense. 
I  cannot  agree  to  the  Idea  that  human  lib- 
erties must  be  sacrificed  and  that  the  state 
must  be  made  the  complete  master  in  order  to 
create  a  defense  bulwark. 


After  all,  the  hardy  men  and  women  who 
pushed  our  border  toward  the  west  were 
not  totalitarlans  Tlie  men  who  spanned  the 
NaUon  with  a  ribbon  of  steel  and  laced  the 
nr.ountains  and  the  prairie.-:  w:-h  paved  r.,ads — 
th-se  men  were  net  totalita:  iai:>=  The  men 
who  created  m  t^is  country  the  greatest 
progress  that  any  nation  has  seen  since  the 
beginning  of  time— those  men  were  net  to- 
talitarians. 

The  men  who  gave  America  its  great  In- 
ventions, its  great  sysiem  of  education.  Its 
Ideals,  and  its  hrpe.« — these  men  were  net 
totalltarians.  The  men  who  created  this 
country,  the  men  who  carved  It  from  the 
wilderness  in  a  century  and  a  half — these 
men  were  not  totalitarlans. 

These  men  believed  in  a  republic,  in  a 
democracy,  and  they  believed  In  free  enter- 
prise. 

I  believe  In  the  efficiency  of  our  wav  of  life. 
In  the  last  World  War.  we  launched  a  ship 
a  day.  We  did  it  with  a  democratic  system 
We  have  given  cur  people  mere  bread,  moie 
cash  In  the  bank,  m.ore  freedom,  more  of 
aimoet  anything  that  can  be  named,  thin 
any  other  system  of  government  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time. 

I  believe  in  our  system,  and  I  believe  that 
our  defense  effort  must  eventually  be  suc- 
cessful If  we  utilize  American  InliiPtive  and 
American  free  enterprise  to  Its  fullest  ca- 
pacity. 
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HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

-  r    I-OL'ISIANA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  October  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  16),  1941 


EDITORIAL    FP.OM    TliE     LABOR     RECORD 


Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  Prei^idcnt,  I  ask 
unanimcui  con^cni  that  an  editoiial  en- 
titled "Lift  the  Sugar  Restriction,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  August  1941  i>>sue  of  the 
Labor  Record,  of  N»'W  Oilean.s.  La.,  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  fdiional 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recokd 
as  follows: 

(Froni  the  Labor  Record  of  New  Orleans.  La., 
for  August  1S#41 1 

LITT    THE    SrCAR    RESTRICTION 

The  growing  of  sugarcane  and  the  produc- 
tion oi  raw  and  refined  sugar  has  long  been 
hampered  In  Louisiana  and  other  States. 

With  European  and  Asiatic  countries  at 
war  today,  there  will  be.  without  question  of 
doubt,  an  acute  sugar  shortage  which  wUl 
result  In  exorbitant  prices  and  severe 
rationing 

The  Washington  powers  have  long  deprived 
us  the  right  to  plant  more  cane  and  beets  on 
an  Increa-^ed-acreage  basis  because  of  the  false 
belief  that  cur  "good  neighbor"  reiaticns  will 
be  endangered.  We  have  always  been  a 
stanch  advocator  of  the  gocd-nelghbor 
policy,  but  we  are  stanchly  opposed  to  a  sugar- 
curtaUment  law  or  price  fixing  at  these  times 
when  our  every  resource  should  be  used  to 
help  supply  the  sugar  demands  cf  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

Sugar  has  always  been  one  of  the  vital 
needs  cf  the  American  public,  and  tlie  princi- 
pal agrlctiltxaral  pursuit  of  several  States.     In 


normal  times  this  ccir.miin-ty  hn*  bet  :i  one 
of  the  laipi-st  srlhrs  ii:  the  line  c;  fi^.d  prrd- 
ucts  At  this  time  when  w.ir  is  spread  far 
and  wide,  supar  is  suppivms  iliv  energy 
needed  by  mev.  or.  the  baiTleiicld  and  ui  de- 
fense plants.  After  the  »ar  is  ever  the  t«slc 
of  feeding  the  exhausted  nations  will  remain 
with  us  and  as  usual  sugar  In  great  quanti- 
ties win  be  netdcd  to  fupply  the  demand 

It  is  high  time  that  WBShir4-ton  rtallz*-?  our 
potential  ref ourc«  s  and  pi\e  us  the  ^rreen 
light  to  plant  and  refine  to  cspacry  so  that  a 
serious  sugar  shortfgc  will  be  aveitcd. 


Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

Cr  Ci.  NNFCTU fT 

1    IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  tTATES 


Monday.  October  20  (Icoislativc  day  of 
Thursday.  October  16  >.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    FRANCIS  MALONEY,  OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  conseni  that  there  may  h>  in- 
serted in  the  Arpendix  of  the  Rfcokd  an 
address  \rhich  1  pavf  en  Colun-ibt.s  Day, 
October  12.  at  New  Britain,  Conn  .  the 
occa.sion  beine  the  drdicaticn  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Cnr;stopher 
Columbus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  occasion  marks  the  fotir  hundred  p.nd 
forty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  cf 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  That 
brave  mariner  and  courageous  naMpator  be- 
lieved he  was  en  route  to  Cathay,  and  neigh- 
boring lands,  and  finding  a  .short  cut  cr  di- 
rect route  to  Its  treasures  No  one  in  Genca.- 
or  Europe,  or  the  Old  World,  knew  of  the  land 
which  Is  America,  but  they  did  have  a  knowl- 
edge cf  the  rich  lands  to  the  west  of  them, 
and  Christopher  Columbus,  almost  alciu .  be- 
lieved that  he  could  reach  those  treasure  .spots 
which  one  of  his  courageous  countrymen, 
M^rco  Polo,  had  visited  2C0  years  earlier 

Little  did  Columbus  realize  that  he  would 
find  his  path  to  the  west  interrupted  by  an 
unknown  land,  or  that  he  wa&  destined  to 
locate,  and  to  find  for  his  tpoatcrs.  the  great- 
est trea' ure  on  all  the  glebe  None  had  an 
Idea  of  the  fact  that  there  waa  hidden  behind 
the  veil  the  richestt  land  in  the  universe  He 
fcund  It  nearly  500  years  ago,  and  f^r  all  cf 
the  years  since  that  time  there  has  been  an 
ever-rising  light  to  show  men  the  way  tc  a 
greater  freedom. 

For  long  years  alttr  the  dlstcvertrs  first 
trip  to  the  new  land,  wtstward  travel  was 
slow — but  as  men  from  the  Old  World  tlcwly 
came  to  realize  the  txunt  cf  the  bf  auties  and 
richness  of  the  Nfw  World,  tbt  travel  wett- 
ward  Increased  Miner  v^iin-  a  ciivi&ion  of 
ownership  of  what  is  now  Am^lca.  ai.d  other 
factors,  delayed  pro^irc-s  consiutrKbly  for 
much  longer  than  a  century  We  better  un- 
derstand America  from  the  sixleenih  century 
forward — when  America  w;t*  tedisct.vertd — k) 
to  speaJt.  and  when  men  and  vioineu  in  dis- 
tinguished crrups  abandoned  their  net-.  »iih 
Eurcpe.  and  EurLpf"Hii  ccuntr.es.  to  live  m  a 
land  wh«re  iney  might  werthip  God  in  th^^ir 
own  way,  and  find  econcmie  cpportunity  and 
tliat  complete  freedom  of  life  which  bad  net 
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Ihen    come — nor    has    yet    come — to    certain 
parts  ct  th2  Old  World. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  now  the 
dream  of  the  after-Columbus  founders  has 
been  a  reality.  More  than  150  years  ago  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  New  World— what 
Is  now  the  Unired  States,  and  our  country— 
bardcd  tctjether  In  a  union  of  States,  and 
imder  a  Constitution,  that  has  endured  as 
the  outstanding  pattern  of  government.  At 
times  the  Unlcn  cf  States  and  the  freedom 
fsfblshed  here  has  suffered  *hreat.  On  a 
few  occasions  the  new  land  temporarily  ling- 
eri-d  In  the  slindows.  but  the  courage  and 
Vision  Cf  the  builders  was  never  diminished 
or  impaired  Tiie  new  people  and  the  new 
land  ever  went  forward.  Opportunity  was 
aUvays  here.  There  was  always  at  hand  the 
chance  for  advancement,  and  the  ownership 
of  property,  and  complete  freedom  under  the 
law.  which  Is  necessary  for  the  development 
cf  civilization  and  the  preservation  of  the 
dignity  of  human  beings.  While  during  the 
periods  cf  uncertainty  there  were  seme  who 
entertained  dou'ot  of  America's  future,  there 
were  always  enough  forward  and  far-seeing 
Amer'.car.s  to  ke?p  thLs  rich  land  of  ours  on 
the   forward  march. 

And  now.  as  we  approach  the  period  of 
600  years  after — America  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  faced  with  another  and  a 
greater  peril. 

While  there  are  seme  who  are  seemingly 
unaware  of  the  peril,  and  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  b?lieve  that  danger  exl.^ts,  ethers 
among  us  do  realize  that  the  pagan  foices 
wh'.ch  drove  men  from  the  Old  World  durin:? 
the  last  centuries  are  again,  and  with  great 
force  and  fury,  bent  on  an  evil  mission. 
There  Is  a  danger  to  our  Institutions  and 
traditions.  There  Is  a  threat  to  civilization. 
and  freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  man.  There 
are  these  who  cast  evil  eyes  and  covetous 
glancfs  on  the  treasures  of  America,  and 
who  wculd  take  away  all  that  we  have  ac- 
cumulated, and  built  up.  In  the  years  since 
the  man  from  Genoa  sailed  west. 

At  this  moment  the  fury  of  despotic  dic- 
tators In  the  Old  World  brings  us  to  a  reali- 
tation  that  there  Is  never  an  aUog2ther  eafv 
way.  They  mak3  us  awpre  that  If  we  would 
keep  what  we  have  builded.  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  it.  with  our  lives  if  need  be. 
and  they  bring  us  to  a  clear  understanding 
that  the  world  is  smaller,  and  that  the  long 
voyage  cf  Columbus  Is  but  a  day's  travel,  as 
the  result — very  largely  the  result — of  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  freemen  to  whom  his 
courage  and  vision  gave  a  new  home. 

Our  Nation  Is  engaged  In  Its  greatest  task. 
We  have  heretofore  come  face  to  face  with 
the  danger  from  across  the  seas,  but  we  are 
now  confronted — as  all  of  us  should  know — 
with  our  greatest  test.  The  stake  In  the 
present  situation  Is  the  preservation  of  civili- 
zation If  the  rest  cf  the  world  goes  down, 
under  the  onslaught  of  European  war  lords, 
It  Is  hardly  within  the  realm  of  reason  that 
we  can  continue  to  enjoy  life  and  the  feeling 
of  security  that  we  have  known.  Already 
millions  of  peace-loving  people  have  been 
overccme.  Great  nations  have  been  crushed. 
Properties  and  human  beings  are  being  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  Is  so  cheap  as  human  life. 
and  the  light  of  civilization  over  almost  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  burning  low.  From 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  south  of  the  Equator, 
men  and  women  are  wandering  aimlessly— 
and  most  of  them  without  much  hope — and 
once  more  they  are  looking  from  the  east  and 
the  west  toward  America  with  hope  and  with 
a  prayer  that  we  may  again  cast  rays  of  light 
into  the  darkness. 

If  we  maintain  the  courage  of  Columbus, 
and  hold  the  faith  of  our  American  founding 
fathers,  we  will  not  only  restore  and  reestab- 
lish peace  here,  but  we  will  be  the  guiding 
Influence,  with  God's  help,  that  will  bring 
freedom  over  the  world.  The  record  of  the 
life  of  Columbus,  a  poor  boy  from  the  social 
nowhere,  should,  on  this  occasion,  strengthen 


our  courage  and  give  us  confidence  In  cur 
future.  He  sailed  when  the  seas  were  free, 
and  It  Is  part  cf  cur  duty  to  keep  them  free. 
He  braved  the  terrors  of  the  deep  In  frail 
craft.  We  may  be  compelled  to  brave  the 
same  ocean  In  storms  more  difficult  tl^an 
th:;se  he  enccuntcrcd.  but  if  we  will  but  b? 
mindful  that  the  cost  of  failure  would  throw 
us  back  Into  thf-  darkness,  we  will  ln-~ist  that 
righteousness   prevail. 

Our  Nation  became  great,  and  the  most 
powerful  m  all  history,  because  we,  mere  than 
any  other  pecpie.  had  a  full  realizr.ttcn  cf  the 
value  of  mans  dignity.  Aroused  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  times.  America  v  ill  meet  the 
challerge.  and  will  h^lp  those  who  are  flghtin'? 
to  turv.  back  the  evil  forces,  and  evil-m  ndrd 
men.  who  t,\:.u:u  extend  their  pcwer  by  brute 
force  and  the  violence  of  the  swcrd. 

On  hl.s  ur.certam  voyag'".  Colvmbu"?  suTered 
to  some  ex  ent  because  cf  the  faltering  faith 
cf  some  members  cf  his  crew  On  uncertain 
days  and  n  ghts  he  kept  alive  the  faith  with 
which  hiS  men  were  endowed  by  pointing  to 
the  evidence  of  God's  presence  Ila  allowed 
them  the  teauties  cf  God's  hanciiwcr'K  in  thg 
heavens,  end  he  called  them  to  prayer,  and 
through  his  faith  his  leadership  prevailed, 
and  he  came  cafcly  to  the  new  land 

Surely  we  will — all  of  us — recapture  and 
revitalize  the  faith  cf  the  gieat  explorer 
who  gave  us  a  rich  wilderness,  and  we  will 
ren<»w  the  faith  of  our  American  founding 
fathers,  who  carved  cut  of  that  wilderness 
a  great  r'^t'o'-'.  and  In  It  established  Instl- 
tutlon.s  and  traditions  which  have  contrib- 
u".ed  so  much  to  mans  enligiitenment  and 
comfort   and  happiness. 

It  was  a  growir.g  love  of  fre:dom.  ar.d  a 
determination  to  m.ake  the  mcst  of  It  that 
compelled  the  founders  of  our  Repnb'.lc  to 
move  forward  (when  adversity  camel  and 
to  overwhelm  the  hazards  and  the  darkness. 
It  is  but  a  coincidence  1hat  we  gather  en 
the  Sabbath  to  pay  tribu':e  to  Columbus. 
Elsewhere  in  the  world  there  are  some  places 
where  men  do  not  know  that  this  Is  a  day 
of  devotion— or  v.-hat  day  It  is  Eliev.ht-re 
In  the  world  men  are  denied  the  ng'nt  to 
n\eet  as  we  do — in  freedom  and  in  worship, 
El.sewhere  men  and  women  are  today  In 
tears  In  scaie  places  men  are  fighting  for 
their  lives,  and  their  homes,  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  live  under  the  spn^e  stars,  lock 
up  to  the  same  God.  and  silently  pray  that 
our  understanding  and  our  helpfulness  will 
carry  them  through. 

Just  so  soon  as  all  of  our  pecpie  realize 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings we  have  known  without  being  prepared 
to  fight  for  them.  Just  so  soon  will  we  make 
a  contribution  to  the  peace  which  must 
come.  In  other  lands  this  afternoon  there 
are  good  people,  and  able  people,  who  have 
lost  their  property  and  their  right  to  speak 
aloud  and  freely.  Their  homes  have  been 
violated  and  their  loved  ones  ahusod.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  such  a  condition. 
It  is  not  pccsible  to  live  decently  If  there  be 
an  attempt  to  compromise  right  with  wrong, 
or  heaven  with   hell. 

There  can  only  be  one  right  way.  and  by  the 
decision  of  our  Government,  and  the  will  cf 
our  people,  we  have  taken  sides.  Should  wc 
fall — but  we  cannot  fail — we  could  look  fLt- 
ward  to  no  better  future  than  living  in  an 
armed  cam.p — surrounded  by  enemy  forces. 
and  committed  to  an  economy  that  our  pecpie 
might  refuse  to  endure.  We  mvist  go  forward. 
wdth  the  rapid  building  of  ships,  and  guns. 
and  tanks,  and  planes,  for  those  peoples 
abroad,  suffering  aggression,  and  determined 
to  maintain  the  way  cf  life  which  Gcd  prem- 
ised to  men  of  good  will. 

We  will  enjoy  God's  goodness  Just  so  long 
as  we  deserve  it — and  we  shall  not  deserve  it 
If  we  ttirn  our  backs  upon  men  of  our  kind, 
and  men  and  women  who  have  been  grateful 
for  God's  goodness,  and  are  making  a  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  their  God -given  heri- 
tage. 


For  the  mcst  p«irt  cur  pecpie  are  agr<»e'J 
that  we  have  a  gr°at  interest  in  what  go'-s 
en  elsewhere  in  the  world.  They  realize  that 
If  men  lor-«  their  freedom  In  all  other  places, 
cur  freedom  is  in  constant  danger.  We  can- 
not live  in  a  wcrld  alone — without  a  pbce 
to  trade,  or  the  friendsh  p  cf  ether  pjcples. 
The  vorld  Is  much  smaller  now  than  it  wes 
in  1492  Travel  Is  easy  It  tcck  a  lorg  time 
to  cess  the  seas  when  Columbr.s  traveled 
We  can  cover  the  route  now  between  sun-up 
and  sun-down.  Living  that  close  to  each 
other  we  must  finally  be  friends.  The 
shaclcled  pecpie  of  the  homeland  of  Columbus 
must  be  given  freedom.  The  enslaved  pecpl3 
who  are  under  the  heel  of  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment must  be  loosed  frcm  their  chains  The 
little  pecpie  cf  the  temporarily  downtrodden 
countries  must  be  lifted  up.  Swords  must 
again  be  beaten  Into  plowshares.  With  Gods 
help  they  shall  be. 
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AR'TICLE  BY   RAYMOND  MOLEY, 


Mr.  V/ILEY.  Mr,  President,  there  was 
once  a  man  rated  by  the  present  adriin- 
istration  as  one  of  the  great  "brain  trust- 
ers" of  llis  day.  His  nsme  was  Raymoni 
Moley,  but  he  walked  the  plank.  No 
longer  is  he  among  the  miphty.  How- 
ever, he  edits  a  great  magazine  called 
Newsweek,  In  the  Lssue  of  October  20, 
1941.  under  his  usual  title  "Perspective." 
he  writes  a  very  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging reply  to  the  President's  recent 
ideas  on  social  security.  The  subject  of 
this  article  is  Social  Insecurity.  I  ack 
that  Mr.  Moley's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Newsweek  for  October  20,  19411 

pbrspecti'.t: — social  iNSEcrHrrT 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  spent  so  much 
time  planning  for  the  future  security  of  his 
family  that  he  neglected  his  work  and  lost 
his  Job.  So.  although  the  future  was  cover"d 
by  Insurance,  annuities  and  what  not.  the 
man  no  longer  had  the  means  of  keeping  up 
his  payments.  In  search  of  many  Indlv.dual 
securities,  he  neglected  the  source  of  tb3 
whole  family's  security.  And  nobody  had  any 
security. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  nation  had  a  govern- 
ment which  set  out  to  make  secure  the  future 
of  every  one  of  Its  citizens.  It  was  a  warm- 
hearted government  But  It  found.  In  the 
end.  that,  for  all  Its  preoccupation  with  what 
it  called  social  security.  It  had  failed  to 
provide  the  foundations  of  security.  It  found 
that  it  had  failed  to  protect  the  value  cf  Its 
m.oney  ar.d  that  high  prices  were  threatening 
the  savings  of  all  its  people.  It  found  that 
the  nation  Itself  was  Imperiled  from  without. 
It  found  that  it  was  unprepared  to  defend 
Itself  frcm  that  peril      It  found  that  In  the 


search  for  millions  of  little  securities,  it  had 
neglected  the  security  cf  the  nation  Fw  Its 
social  security  was  not  rccted  in  an  exist- 
ing national  .'security 

Our  sccial-security  system  Is.  obviously, 
not  social  security.  It  is  an  elaborate  net- 
work of  insurance,  benefits  and  gratuities. 
Which  relates  exclusively  to  millions  of  indi- 
viduals The  word  "sccial'  is  a  favorite  with 
reformers  and  is  applied  Indiscriminately  to 
everything  they  like,  usually  without  sense  or 
meaning     In  the  case  of  s<;.cial  security  it  is 

more  than  meaningless;  it  is  seriou-sly  mis- 
leading It  has  rej-ullcd  In  misappreheuslcns 
so  grave  that  such  a  program  as  that  recently 
proposed  by  the  Piesident  is  possible 

The  proposal  is  Justified  by  its  advocates  on 
three  grounds;  that  it  will  'be  a  deterrent  to 
Inflation  and  a  cushion  against  the  post-war 
deflation;  that  it  is  wise  to  make  soc;al-£e- 
curiiy  ccverape  as  wide  as  possible  not  only 
m  terms  of  persons  eiucUed  but  In  terms 
of  types  of  coverage  afforded:  and  that  fed- 
eralization will  equalize  the  benefits  of  the 
system    to   individua's. 

Let's  consider  first  the  Inflation-deflation 
argument.  At  the  core  of  that  contention 
1*  the  belief  that  increasing  contributions  to 
the  system  now  would  drain  off  purchasing 
power.  That  Is  true  enough.  But  so  would 
excise  and  Income  taxes.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  fact  specifically  In  its  last  tax  bill. 
6o  has  the  Government's  chief  fiscal  officer 
in  his  testimony  on  that  bill.  Excise  or  In- 
come taxes  have  always  been  the  remedy  In 
such  clrctmistances.  They  are  the  Indicated 
remedy  to  which  the  Government  would  like 
to  resort  further  now.  Failure  to  resort  to 
them  can  be  traced  only  to  the  political 
desire  .o  make  taxes  mere  palatable  by  call- 
ing them  by  other  names 

Now  the  moment  you  begin  to  consider 
social  security  not  as  a  system  of  individual 
savings  supplemented  by  government  bene- 
fits but  as  a  mechanism  for  scraping  off  the 
tops  of  booms  and  filling  up  the  bottoms 
of  depressions,  both  your  objectives  and  the 
system  you  have  set  up  to  carry  them  out 
become  hopelessly  confused.  Then,  what 
begins  as  genuine  savings  and  bounties 
becomes  merely  an  elaborate  credit  opera- 
tion Then,  what  started  out  as  saving  for 
the  rainy  day  is  really  revealed  as  a  chimeri- 
cal attempt  to  collect  some  clouds  to  keep 
things  from  getting  too  dry  Then,  what 
your  complicated  system  really  comes  down 
to  Is  the  use  of  taxes  to  keep  purchases  down 
at  one  time  and  the  u.se  of  donations  to 
keep  them  up  at  another,  which  is  some- 
thing quite  unlike  the  social -security  scheme 
even  as  the  American  people  now  understand 
It 

There  is  one  more  point  here  This  scheme 
involves  a  tax  not  on  the  employer's  profits 
but  on  his  costs,  regardless  of  profits  and 
losses  That  Is  wholly  Inequitable  Worse 
still.  It  win  drive  to  the  wall  those  Innumera- 
ble concerns  that  are  now  in  real  difficulties 
because  they  are  threatened  by  shortages  of 
materials  It  would  be  a  strange  kind  of 
security  that  seriously  increased  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  second  argument,  the  argument  that 
It  li  desirable  to  extend  the  coverage  and  the 
types  of  benefit  offered  under  Our  social- 
security  system,  is  an  appealing  one.  Doubt- 
less many  groups  that  are  not  Included 
should  be.  Unquestionably  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  insure  people  against  sickness 
and  permanent  disability.  But  consider 
what  we  were  attempting  to  do  In  the  first 
place  in  setting  up  our  system,  consider  how 
well  we  have  succeeded,  and  consider  our 
situation  now,  before  we  decide  to  extend 
w-hat  we  have  already  done  If  we  consider 
those  things,  we  begin  to  see  that  we  would 
not  now  be  threatened  by  Inflation — against 
which  w-e  are  now  a.«ked  to  take  new  social- 
security  measures— if.  for  many  years  past 
our  National  Budget  had  been  in  balance. 
Plainly,  so  long  as  it  was  cut  cf  balance,  our 
genuine    security    has    always    been    endan- 
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gered  When  deficits  undermine  the  credit 
5-tructure  on  which  all  guaranties  of  s«cuniv 
rest,  we  cannct  have  secuntv  The  current 
threat  of  Inflaucn  is  the  proof  of  that  fact. 

Is  this.  then,  the  time  to  extend  further 
the  benefits  and  burden'  of  the  svs-tem— nc  w 
when  our  own  cnncal  defense  effort  and  our 
loans  and  gifts  to  cur  foreign  friends  are 
subjecting  our  resources  to  strains  thev  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  bear  before?  "  Until 
we  have  some  vague  idea  abcut  how  much 
of  a  burden  the  national  income  can  stand 
and  the  size  of  the  load  we  are  point:  tc  put 
on  the  future,  until  we  c^n  foresee  the  day 
when  the  costs  of  these  terrible  months  can 
be  paid  off.  let  us  not  deceive  oursehes  with 
pathetic  fend  vain  efforts  to  buttress  indi- 
vidual securities  when  the  security  of  aU  is 
shaken. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  our  social  security 
system  should  be  federalized  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  benefits  of  the  system  to  individuals. 
It  is  true  that,  on  the  unemplcyment -benefit 
side  of  social  insurance,  some  States  pay  as 
high  as  »16  a  week,  seme  as  low  a;;  »2:  that 
some  pay  bencfl:.s  as  long  as  26  wetks.  while 
the  average  Is  only  10  weeks.  In  the  Federal- 
State  matching  of  old-age  benefit.^  tne  old 
folks  get  vastly  more  in  «-cme  State;^  tl^an  In 
others  Such  inequalities  arise  berau.se  the 
States  differ  in  ability  to  pay  benefits,  differ 
In  standards  of  living,  or  dil!er  in  their  Idtas 
of  what  government  should  do  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  aged 

But  we  live  under  a  system  of  government 
In  which  States  retain  specific  power?  and  the 
Federal  Government  exerclse^  sptcific  powers 
There  are  boui^d  to  be  diffeiences  under  such 
a  system     Seme  States  have  better  schools 
than  others,  but  we  have  not  vet   decided  to 
federalize     our     schools.     Some     States     are 
p<X)rer  than  others.     That  1=  inevitable     Some 
States  choose  to  keep  taxes  lower  than  others. 
That  is  their  right.     American  democracy  does 
not  mean  equality  of  status.    It  means  equal- 
ity of  opportunity      To  .'seize  the  accumula- 
tion  of  some  States  to  give   benefits   to   less 
provident  States  Is  not  only  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  our  whole  svstem  cf  govern- 
ment but  an  act  of  gross  Injustice      That  this 
injustice  is  not  going  to  be  borne  in  silence 
Is  suggested  by  ihe  fact  that  a  stiff  protest 
has  already  ccme  frcm   the   administrator  of 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation    Ohio's  balance  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  is  $206.78098  06      On  the  b:i*l8 
of  present  rates  of  payment,  this  would  run 
the  State  system  for  8  years      The  yjeople  of 
the  State  may  well  ask  whether  this  money 
shall  be  taken  and  handed  ever  to  the  people 
of  le.ss  provident  States, 

Congress  has  a  way  of  studying  when  It 
should  act  and  acting  when  It  should  study. 
Here  is  a  case  where  extetjded  study  !«  in 
order  Acticn  would  be  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THF  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  16 >.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     JOSH    LEZ    OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr  LEE.     Mr   Pre,sident.  I  a.<:k  unani- 
mous  consent   to   hav«   printed    la    the 


Record  an  address,  entitled  "Unite  B**- 
hind  Our  Foreipn  Policy,"  delivered  by 
mc  on  October  9  and  broadcast  over  the 
facilit;es  of  the  Natu-nal  BroadcaMinK 
Co.  " 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  ;\dd:ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Lad:es  and  gentlemen  of  the  air,  the  mnst 
Important  po;nt  to  consider  m  the  fcreijm 
policy  of  the  DnUed  States  is  to  prc^erve  cur 
liberty.  If  we  lose  our  libirtv  then  nothing 
else  matters  Therefore,  the 'pn*' rvatiou  of 
our  freedom  is  the  factor  cf  prime  importance 
Next  to  that  in  importance  ;s  to  kiep  America 
out  of  war  In  ether  words  the  p^tH>r^atlon 
of  peace  Is  secondary  only  to  the  preservation 
of  liberty 

Our  policy  of  aid  to  the  Allies  has  greatly 
Increased  our  security  and.  at  the  same  time 
decreased  as  much  ae  possible  the  chances 
of  war  For  by  strengthening  the  Allies  we 
have  maintained  a  barrier  bttwren  ourselves 
ai'.d  War 

Tonight  while  I  speak  to  vou  that  b.^rrler 
is  threatened  Hitler's  soldiers  have  blasted 
their  way  to  tlic  very  pates  cf  Moscow  in 
this,  B6  In  each  precedinp  campaign,  thry 
have  had  n  superiority  of  heavy  equipment 
If  the  United  States  were  able  tonight  to 
deliver  enough  modern  tanks,  guns  and 
planes  to  the  Russians  to  give  them  supe- 
rior:ty  In  these  weapons,  the  tide  of  b,'inle 
would  be  turned  tomorrow 

Our  factories  are  turning  out  the  mate- 
rials in  Increasing  volvmct?  But  net  enough 
of  these  materials  ar?  rracMng  their  dest.na- 
tljn.  We  cannot  dclner  them  in  our  ships 
because  of  a  re'^trlrtion  in  cur  neutrality  law 
Which  forbids  our  ships  frcm  entprinp  the 
war  eones  But  it  is  now  cbvini;.  that  Furh 
restrictions  only  hinder  cur  effrrts  without 
protecting  us  frcm  attrck  For  hadn't  Hitler 
already  said  that  he  would  sink  cur  ships 
whenever  they  come  m  front  cf  his  trrprdo 
tubes'  In  fact,  hasnt  he  alreadv  sunk  two 
of  our  ships  off  the  coast  cf  Siuth  America 
way  down  In  the  scuth  A'lnnf.r''  Therefore. 
why  should  we  tie  cur  twn  hnnris  by  retain- 
ing this  pe!f-impo'ed  res'tnctirn^ 

In  his  me^Page  to  Congre*-s  todav  President 
Roosevelt  d:d  not  ask  Congress  to  "repeal  this 
restriction,  but  he  a-^ked  for  onlv  pan  of  what 
is  desperately  needed  new  No  doubt  the 
strong  isolationist  oppceitlon  had  much  tc  do 
with  the  President's  decLslcn  not  tc  ask  for 
the  repeal  of  this  limitation  We  m.us-t  now 
hope  against  hope  that  the  Allies  can  hold 
out  vet  a  little  loncer  by  pitting  fleFh  and 
blood  against  steel  and  Ircn 

But  of  course  If  they  are  unable  to  hold 
out  without  Bufficlent  materials  then  the 
whole  flood  of  war  which  they  are  now  hold- 
ing back  Will  come  surging  tcward  America, 
The  success  of  our  foreipn  pohcv  to  defend 
America  by  aiding  the  Allies,  depends  upon 
the  unity  and  vigor  with  which  it  Is  carried 
out  But  the  pre.«urt  of  the  isolationist 
group  today,  which  is  fc-cing  our  Gcvern- 
ment  to  half  measures,  is  decrei*ing  the 
chances  of  succe.-^  cf  cur  foreign  policy  and 
Increasing  our  own  cliances  fcr  war 

The  time  for  debate  in  the  United  Siuies 
has  passed.  The  American  people  have  al- 
ready committed  themselves  to  tht  policy  of 
aid  to  the  Alile?;  We  have  launched  our 
program.  We  have  charted  cur  courbe  We 
are  Irrctrlev.ably  committed  to  the  policy  cf 
aiding  the  Allies  as  the  bt*t  method  cf  f-'afe- 
guarduig  our  own  country 

But,  in  spite  of  all  of  this,  a  Naiion-wide 
campaign  of  opposition  is  being  waged  by  the 
so-called  America  First  Committee 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  well- 
organized  and  weU-financ«l  campaign'  The 
result  has  bten  to  sabotage  Amtrica  s  defei.be 
effort  The  result  h&k  been  to  encourage  the 
laborers  to  strike  by  making  them  believe 
that  no  em-'rgency  exitts  The  resuit  haa 
been   to  »low    down   the   tempo  of    American 
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production.  The  result  has  been  to  create 
dissension  and  division  when  we  should  have 
unity.  The  result  has  been  to  weaken  Eng- 
land, strengthen  Hitler,  and  Increase  Amer- 
ica's chances  for  war 

The  result  has  been  to  drug  the  American 
people  Into  an  unnatural  sleep  with  the 
deadly  opium  of  false  security. 

Here  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  which 
may  decide  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  United  States  being  able  to 
send  ships  loaded  with  weapons  In  fulfill- 
ment of  our  approved  policy,  we  are  forced 
Into  another  bitter  debate.  On  what  sub- 
ject? A  new  question?  No;  not  a  new  ques- 
tion, but  the  same  question  of  aid  to  the 
Allies  which  the  people  passed  upon  In  1940. 
The  same  question  we  have  threshed  over  and 
over  with  every  step  of  the  defense  program. 

So  now,  when  the  world  is  falling  for  the 
want  of  weapons  which  our  factories  are 
turning  out,  the  President  is  forced  to  a  pro- 
gram of  half  measures  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  small  but  well-organized  minority. 

We  are  a  tolerant  people.  We  prefer  to 
have  the  privilege  of  free  speech  abused 
rather  than  have  it  refused.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh and  Senator  Wheeleb  have  the  naked 
legal  right  to  free  speech,  but  with  every 
right  there  goes  an  obligation,  and  I  submit 
that  they  have  an  obligation  of  loyalty  to  this 
country  which  they  are  neglecting  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  been  mighty  quick 
to  demand  their  right  to  free  speech,  but 
mighty  Blow  to  acknowledge  their  obligation 
of  loyalty  to  the  flag. 

Your  Government  has  already  launched  an 
all-out  Industrial  and  military  defense,  but 
It  remalna  for  you,  the  people,  to  fortify 
jovirselvea  agalnat  the  psychological  assault 
which  Hitler  is  now  making  on  this  country 
through  the  so-called  America  First  Commit- 
tee. 

Mechanized  weapons  and  military  training 
are  necessary,  but  even  If  our  Army  has  ex- 
cellent military  training  and  superior  mech- 
anized equipment,  we  are  still  not  fortified 
unless  our  people  have  the  spirit  of  unity 
and  determination. 

If  every  person  In  the  United  States  would 
read  that  powerful  little  book,  America,  by 
David  Cushman  Coyle,  the  psychological  re- 
sult would  be  worth  more  to  our  national 
defense  thsui  10  divisions  of  trained  troops 

No  matter  if  we  build  the  most  powerful 
tanks,  planes,  and  battleships  In  the  world, 
they  will  not  defend  us  unless  we  have  the 
eplrlt  of  llbarty. 

We  must  actually  deliver  the  defense 
weapons  to  the  Alllefi.  There  Is  no  rhyme  or 
reason  In  straining  ourselves  economically 
and  Industrially  In  order  to  manufacture  the 
finest  weapons  In  the  world  and  have  them 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Therefore 
the  United  States  must  clear  the  sea  lanes 
with  Its  Navy  and  deliver  the  goods  in  our 
own  ships,  as  well  as  others.  In  order  to  do 
this  we  must  revise  the  neutrality  law,  which 
Is  crippling  the  United  States  In  Its  present 
efforts  to  deliver  war  materials. 

I  was  one  who  enthusiastically  supported 
the  passage  of  the  neutrality  law.  I  did  so 
In  good  faith,  but  now  It  is  quite  evident 
that  all  policies  and  laws  which  normally 
serve  to  keep  nations  at  peace  fall  when  a 
powerful  military  nation  starts  out  to  dom- 
inate the  world. 

Therefore,  since  the  law  is  no  longer  serving 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  passed,  but  Is 
acting  as  a  hindrance  ^^^'ch  endangers  our 
own  security.  It  should  he  revised. 

America  Is  the  last  stronghold  of  democ- 
racy but  If  we  are  to  remain  free,  we  mu^  act 
like  freemen.  Only  by  swift  and  courageous 
action  can  America  be  saved  from  a  long, 
bloody,  uphill  war.  That  action  must  be  di- 
rected by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  It  Is  necessary  that  he  be  support  d  by 
undivided  public  opinion.  The  full  weight  of 
a  united  America  must  be  thrown  back  of 
him  In  his  effort  ta  force  defease  production 


Into  high  gear.  It  must  be  made  plain  to  in- 
dustry that  profiteering  and  the  exploiting  of 
labor  will  not  be  allowed.  It  must  be  made 
equally  plain  that  strikes  in  defense  indus- 
tries will  not  be  tolerated. 

Then,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  naval 
and  military  authorities.  President  Rc^osevelt 
should  use  our  Navy  and  air  force  to  clear 
the  sea  of  raiders  and  Insure  delivery  of 
weapons  to  the  Allies.  Even  though  such  a 
policy  may  Incur  eel-tain  dangers,  to  do  noth- 
ing will  Incur  greater  dangers. 

The  Isolationists  point  to  the  dangers  of 
our  present  program  of  aid  to  the  Allies  but 
never  say  a  word  about  what  the  alternative 
would  be.  They  point  to  the  dangers  of  In- 
suring delivery  of  weapons  to  the  men  who 
are  fighting  for  liberty,  but  ignore  entirely 
the  alternative,  which  would  be  to  stand  back 
and  let  England  and  Russia  go  down,  leav- 
ing us  to  face  the  Axis  alone. 

Any  question  to  be  considered  fairly  must 
be  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  alternative. 
The  question  which  confronts  America  to- 
day Is  not  one  of  peace  or  war;  that  is.  unless 
we  should  accept  peace  on  Hitler's  terms,  as 
France  has  done.  In  that  case,  I  grant  the 
Issue  might  be  peace  or  war,  but  I  take  It 
that  no  American  even  so  much  as  con.^ld- 
ers  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  ever  agree- 
ing to  such  a  peace  on  those  terms. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  presents  It- 
self clearly  to  the  American  people  today  is 
freedom  or  slavery.  The  speaker  who  merely 
pictures  the  horrors  of  war  is  meeting  no 
Issue,  since  no  one  disagrees  with  him.  War 
is  terrible,  but  slavery  is  even  worse 

The  policy  of  paralyzed  Inaction  leads  to 
blood  and  bondage;  whereas  the  policy  of 
bold  and  courageous  action  offers  one  final 
chance  for  peace  and  liberty. 


Defense  and  the  Neutrality  Act 


Monday.  October  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  16),  1941 


INTERVIEW    WITH    HON     HAROLD    H. 
BURTON,  OF  OHIO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  radio  interview  which  I  have 
given  on  the  subject  of  defense  and  the 
Neutrality  Act,  stating  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  repeal  or  amendment  of 
the  Neutrality  Act,  as  now  proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Question.  Senator  Buxton,  you  have  sup- 
ported a  strong  defense  policy  for  this  coun- 
try: have  you  not? 

Answer.  Yes;  adequate  preparedness  "short 
of  war"  has  been  ray  program  from  the  be- 
ginning. Last  fall  In  the  campaign  we  called 
it  aid  to  Britain  "short  of  war." 

Question.  Did  you  regard  the  lend-lease 
bill  as  cairying  out  that  program? 

Answer.  Yes;  In  Its  final  and  modified  form 
I  voted  for  It,  and  I  believe  It  has  helped  to 
keep  the  war  away  from  America,  to  gain  for 
us  essential  time  within  which  to  develop 
our  defense  program,  and  to  provide  material 


and  supplies  wherever  they  have  been  vital' 
to  our  own  defeose. 

Question.  Did  you  join  in  other  defense 
legislation? 

Answer  Yes;  I  voted  for  the  appropria- 
tions to  impleraent  the  lend-lease  bill,  and, 
upon  a  showing  of  Its  necessity  as  a  military 
measure.  I  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Draft  Act 

Question.  Wlitit  Is  the  defense  policy  of 
this  country  as  you  see  it? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  the  only  defense  and 
war  policy  upoO  which  America  l.s  substan- 
tially united  is  to  preserve  America's  freedom 
and  Ideals  at  alj  costs,  and.  if  possible,  to  do 
this  without  fluting.  Our  defense  program 
up  to  this  time  has  been  consistent  with  this 
policy  and  the  people  of  America  generally 
and  strongly  support  our  program  for  the 
production  of  defense  material. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  this  Nation  Is 
prepared  to  fight  in  the  war  at  this  time? 

Answer.  No;  It  is  greatly  uiy^repared.  Our 
defense  program  by  its  own  ab(gpe  shows  our 
needs,  and  we  have  not  more  than  scarcely 
begun  the  production  it  calls  for. 
Question.  Can  you  Illustrate  the  situation? 
Answer.  Yes;  Congress  has  appropriated 
the  money  for  the  production  of  defense 
equipment,  and  our  Nation  has  made  a  good 
start,  but  as  yet  our  actual  production  ol 
modern  and  essential  antiaircraft  guns  is 
actuallv  negligible.  We  have  made  a  good 
start,  but  as  yet  our  production -of  heavy 
tank*  is  negligible.  We  have  a  good  1- 
ocean  Navy  of  about  325  major  naval  vessels, 
and  we  have  made  a  good  start  on  a  2- 
ocean  Navy  consisting  of  at  least  700  major 
vessels,  but  It  will  take  4  or  5  years  K)  com- 
plete It  We  are  short  of  m^chant  vessels. 
We  are  short  of  combat  planes.  Our  produc- 
tion of  combat  planes  Is  up  to  about  700  a 
month,  but  the  Nazis'  production  of  them  is 
between  2,000  and  3,000  a  month.  We  have 
practically  no  reserve  ammunition  for  even 
our  existing  equipment,  and  this  time  there 
are  no  loaded  French  75's  ready  for  us  to  bor- 
row as  we  did  in  1917.  We  are  unprepared 
either  to  declare  war  or  to  enter  the  fighting. 
To  enter  the  fighting  today  would  be  unfair 
to  our  men  and  our  country.  I  believe  that 
a  resolution  to  declare  war  could  not  possibly 
receive  a  majority  today  in  either  House  of 
Congress.  Therefore.  I  believe  Congress 
should  not  take  steps  which  might  soon  make 
war   practically   Inescapable. 

Question.  But  we  were  unprepared  when 
we  entered  the  last  World  War.  were  we  not? 
Answer.  Yes;  and  if  we  had  not  .lad  the 
benefit  of  the  men.  preparation,  equipment, 
and  supplies  made  available  by  the  French 
and  the  English,  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  take  the  effective  part  In  that  war  which 
we  did.  One  of  our  great  dangers  Is  that 
people  In  this  country  try  to  think  of  this 
war  In  terms  of  the  last  war.  If  we  were 
to  fight  this  war  on  the  same  scale  as  we  did 
the  last  war.  our  efforts  would  be  of  little 
more  account  than  those  of  the  15  nations 
that  have  fallen  before  the  greatly  Increased 
speed  and  strength  of  modern  mechanized 
attack  on  land,  on  sea,  and  especially  In  the 
air. 

Question.  Senator  Bubton.  have  you  any 
way  to  compare  the  scale  of  the  last  war 
with  that  of  this  war  Insofar  as  It  affects 
the  United  States? 

Answer.  One  of  the  best  and  simplest  com- 
parisons Is  tlie  rate  of  expenditures  per  hour. 
From  April  1917  tlirough  April  1919.  the  first 
World  War  cost  us  in  direct  expenditures  an 
average  of  abcut  $1,000,000  an  hour.  This 
came  to  about  $22,000,000,000  and  was  abcut 
20  times  the  pre-war  national  debt.  Com- 
pared with  this  average  figure  of  $1,000,000 
an  hour,  which  Included  all  oui  actual  fight- 
ing, our  defense  expenditures  today  already 
are  about  $2.0CO,000  an  hour,  and  under  our 
present  program  they  will  be,  a  year  from 
now.  even  though  we  do  not  enter  the  fight- 
ing, over  $4,000,000  an  hour.     If  we  enter  the 
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fighting.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  expendi- 
tures will  be  six  or  eight  niUlicn  dollars  an 
hour.  Putting  it  arother  way.  our  total  au- 
thorization for  defeii.'ie  purpc-ee?  to  date  al- 
ready Is  about  $50,030,000,000.  This  Is  more 
than  twice  our  entire  expenditures  In  the  last 
war.  We  are  a?  yet  unprepared  for  an  all- 
out  war  We  need  'o  rush  our  defen>-€  pro- 
pram  without  hanclcapping  ourselves  with 
war  be  lore  we  are  ready 

Question.  What    do    you    feel    about    the 
future  of  our  defense  program? 

Answer.  Modern  vi  arfare  is  a  battle  of  pro- 
duction, if  we  can  but  push  our  planned  pro- 
duction to  the  scale  proposed,  the  strength  of 
It  not  only  will  guarantee  success,  but  it  may 
win  the  war  without  fighting  It.  General-  \ 
IsEimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  ha.s  well  said  "the 
more  we  sweat  in  p«'ace.  the  less  we  bleed  in 
war."  I  believe  we  should  now  continue  along 
precisely  those  lines  on  which  the  American 
people  are  united,  nj.mely.  the  preservation  of 
America's  freedom  and  Ideals  at  all  costs,  but. 
If  pc.sstble,  "short  of  war." 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  "short  of  war?" 
Answer.  For  several  reasons.  F^rst.  From 
my  own  experience  in  the  Infantry  on  the 
front  line  of  the  last  World  War,  I  would  not 
subject  the  people  oJ  this  Nation  to  the  death 
and  suffering  which  It  imposes  upon  the 
fighters  of  the  war  and  their  families  unless 
this  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
national  purposes  Second.  For  us  to  enter 
the  fighting  would  gieatly  Increase  the  change 
of  our  national  economic  system  into  a  purely 
defense  system,  devcted  to  the  production  cf 
destruction  iti^lf.  Such  a  cliange  would 
threaten  to  bring  In  Its  train  later  dislocations 
of  Industry  far  greater  than  those  of  the  last 
depression.  A  war.  on  top  cf  our  great  debt 
and  national  extravagance  might  also  drive 
our  Nation  Into  Infiation  or  bankruptcy. 
Third  In  the  Interest  of  human  civ.llzatlon 
Itself.  It  Is  of  grtat  Importance  that,  if  possi- 
ble, the  Western  Hemisphere  and  our  Nation 
In  particular,  maintain,  somewhere  the 
foundations  of  our  present  standards  of 
living  and  the  essence  of  Individual  freedom 
and  self-eovernment.  Finally.  If  we  are  to 
enter  this  war  we  must  win  It  We  are  the 
last  line  of  defense  of  human  liberty  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  not  be  tricked  Into  the 
war  until  've  are  ready  to  meet  the  enemy 
and  to  do  this  we  mu;-t  have  at  least  a  half- 
way adequate  preparedness  and  a  substantial 
unity  in  support  of  the  war. 

Question  Senator  Burton,  what  do  you 
think  the  m'xt  steps  should  be? 

Answer  We  f^hould  drive  along  the  lines 
we  have  started  with  Increased  efficiency  and 
determination,  and  we  should  develop  greater 
production.  We  should  eliminate  all  con- 
flicting programs.  We  should  eliminate  all 
partisanship  and  personal  prejudices  from  the 
administration  cf  defense.  We  should  cen- 
tralize the  defense  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try more  nearly  along  the  lines  of  the  indus- 
trial-mobilization plan  prepared  long  ago  but 
thus  far  lartfely  dlFTegarded  We  should  ap- 
propriate whatever  lunds  are  needed  to  carry 
forward  the  lend-lease  program,  and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  lend-lease  program  on  the  lines  then 
voted,  namely,  within  the  limitations  of  the 
then-pxlstlng  Neutrility  Act.  The  President 
should  win  the  support  of  labor,  capital,  and 
agriculture  to  his  program  by  taking  the 
country  and  the  Congress  more  into  his  con- 
fidence We  should  have  sound  homes,  team- 
work In  Industry,  and  a  united  Nation  willing 
to  fight  to  preserve  the  freedoms  In  America. 
As  the  greatest  free  Nation  en  earth,  our 
strongest  weapon  Is  our  own  example  of  unity 
and   of  well-measured  actions. 

Question.  What  about  the  proposal  to  re- 
peal or  amend  the  Neutrality  Act? 

Answer.  To  do  that  would  be,  In  my  opin- 
ion, unsound  and  cut  of  line  with  our  de- 
fense procram  Tlie  Neutrality  Act  was 
passed  In  November  1939.  It  placed  restric- 
tions upon  our  citizens  so   as  to   avoid  our 


Involvement  In  wars  between  foreign  states 
It  was  a  part  of  the  lend-lea-'-e  program.  Its 
repeal  or  amendment  must  be  weighed  care- 
fully, unless  we  are  ready  to  enter  the  fight 
now. 

Question.  What  test  would  you  apply  in 
weighing  this  question' 

Answer.  To  Justify  the  proposed  repeal.  It 
Will  have  to  be  made  clear  that  such  repeal 
will  make  a  greater  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional defense  than  it  will  add  to  the  risk 
of  our  being  forced  Into  the  fight  before  our 
Nation  Is  ready  or  willing  to  enter  It. 

Question.  On  that  basis,  what  do  you  con- 
clude? 

Answer.  It  seems  clear  to  me  tliat  the  re- 
peal of  the  Neutrality  Act  now  would  add 
much  more  to  the  risk  of  our  being  forced 
Into  the  fight  before  we  are  ready  or  willing 
to  enter  It,  than  It  would  contribute  to  our 
defense  program  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
Is  not  ready  to  declare  war  now.  On  that 
Issue  It  is  the  constitutional  obligation  cf 
the  Congress,  rather  than  the  President,  to 
make  the  decision.  Therefore.  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Hovise  of  Representatives 
mxist  not  permit  themselves  to  stibstltute  the 
Judgment  of  the  President  for  their  own 
Judgment. 

Question.  But  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  would  not  be  a  declaration  of  war,  WfUld 
It? 

Answer.  No.  Technically,  the  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  would  merely  remove  restric- 
tions voluntarily  placed  by  ourselves  upon 
the  actions  of  our  citizens.  The  two  most 
Important  restrictions  are:  That  against  the 
entry  cf  our  citizens  or  vessels  into  any  com- 
bat area  and  that  against  arming  American 
merchant  vessels.  When  we  consider  what  is 
likely  to  happen  If  these  lesirictloxas  are  re- 
moved, we  then  see  the  practical  situation. 
The  President  not  only  recommends  that 
these  restrictions  be  removed,  he  also  ap- 
proves the  immediate  trmlng  of  our  merchant 
vessels  and  the  sending  of  our  ships,  with 
lfiid-lea.se  materials,  into  the  ports  ot  na- 
tions now  at  war  with  others  but  friendly 
to  us.  However.  If  rhcFe  steps  are  taken  I 
think  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  partial  nrm'.ng 
of  the  merchant  vessels  will  save  more  tiian 
a  few.  if  any.  cf  them  when  engaged  by 
hostile  naval  vessels  or  airplanes.  If  our 
slilps  go  Into  combat  zones  it  will  add  but 
little  speed  or  volume  to  the  delivery  of  cargo 
In  proportion  to  the  total  deliveries  now  being 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  steps  are 
taken  the  risk  of  early  fighting  will  be  tre- 
mendously increased.  "Armed"  merchant 
ships  necessarily  are  Inadequately  armed  to 
mfatch  naval  vessels,  yet  no  belligerent  can  be 
criticized  for  attacking  without  warning  any 
"armed"  merchant  vessel  carrying  war  mate- 
rials to  his  enemy  within  recognized  combat 
zones 

The  transport  of  lend-lease  materials  Into 
ports  of  such  belligerents  by  our  vessels  is 
precisely  what  was  Indicated  would  not  be 
permitted  under  the  Lend -Lease  Act  when  It 
was  passed  These  proposed  steps  go  so  far 
that  their  consequences  may  well  make  It 
Impossible  for  Cong'-ess  to  prevent  war.  once 
these  steps  have  been  taken.  It  is  this  risk 
that  I  believe  the  United  States  Is  net  Justi- 
fied in  taking.  In  our  present  state  of  unwill- 
ingness to  declare  war  and  In  our  present 
state  of  gross  unpreparedness  for  war.  Once 
we  get  In,  we  cannot  get  out  until  we  have 
gene  all  the  way  perhaps  as  far  as  we  did 
In  1918.  to  win  We  should,  therefore,  think 
well  whether  we  go  in;  and  If  so.  when 

Question.  You  have  referred  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  Would  your  position 
be  the  same  as  to  ameridments  of  the  Neu- 
trahty  Act? 

Answer.  Yes;  If  those  amendments  contain 
the  repeal  of  such  vital  provisions  of  the  act 
as  I  have  Just  discussed,  namely,  the  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  against  the  entry  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  Into  combat  zones  or  the  repeal 
of  the  prohibition  apalnst  the  arming  of 
American  merchant  vessels. 


Question  Senator  BrnroN  have  ycu  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  this  time? 

Answer.  Yes;  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance that  our  p>eople  recognize  the  hi>:h 
character  and  loyalty  of  most  of  thusc  with 
whom  the\  may  dl^apree.  that  we  do  not 
call  each  ctlur  name>.  and  that  we  disrerard 
all  partisan  or  personal  prejudices  We 
should  recognize  that  loyal.  Inteliicent  citi- 
zens may  differ  with  us.  from  motives  other 
than  those  of  partisanship,  prejudice,  and 
selfish  interest.  We  should  exerci.-e  the 
coolest  and  best  Judgment  We  should  .«tip- 
porl  our  authorlz*'d  governmental  repiesent- 
atives  In  executing  whatever  decisions  are 
lawfully  mide  On  the  Neutrality  Act  re- 
peal or  amendment.  Members  ol  Ccncress 
should  exeiclse  their  own  best  Independent 
Judgment.  They  should  dibate  the  issues 
fully,  without  delay,  and  without  loss  of 
temper.  Ainerlca's  best  weapon  is  her  ex- 
ample. May  God  give  us  the  IndtpendcTice. 
strength,  and  wisdom  to  clioose  the  right 
course.  •  i 
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f  F 

HON  ALBENW.BARKLEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   BTATEa 


Monday,  October  20  ^legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  16).  1941 


EDITORI.\L  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  App«"'ndix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  October  15.  1941.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  signinp  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Argentina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed-torial 
wai ordered  to  be  pnnttd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  tte  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
October  15, 1941 | 

ARGENTINE    TRADE    PACT 

The  signing  of  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Arenitina  at 
Buenos  Aires  last  nigiit  Is  such  a  step  for- 
ward in  development  of  the  good-nt  ightKjr 
policy  that  Its  Importance  hardly  can  be 
overemphasized.  For  years  we  have  courted 
Argentina's  p<jlltical  fiici.dsliip  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  wc  pu.'-hed  her 
away  economically  by  keeping  artificial  bar- 
riers raised  against  Imports  of  the  major 
products  she  must  sell  to  live  Now  we  have 
moved  to  end  this  anomaly.  We  are  not  re- 
moving the  trade  barriers  completely,  but  the 
new  iigreement  lowers  them  sufficiently  to 
make  it  a  real  gesture  of  economic  fiiendshlp 
which  should  go  a  long  way  towaid  htaling 
the  mlsuncierstandlogs  that  have  helped  to 
keep  Argentina  pretty  mucb  of  a  quesilou 
mark  in  th?'  generally  harmonious  picture  of 
hemisphere  solidarity 

This  country  stand!-  to  benefit  enormously 
from  the  i)act.  directly  and  Indirectly  Of 
direct  practical  beneSt  are  Argentine  tanft 
concessions  on  importe  of  tuch  Unltf-d  States 
goods  as  fresh  fruits,  tcbacco  automibiie*-, 
and  certain  types  of  mach;i.ery  pprhaps  of 
greaur  value  is  the  fact  that  by  being  able 
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to  iell  toon  of  her  food*  her«  aa  •  re»*uU  of 
our  reciprocal  tariff  re&uetltm»  on  »ucb  items 
M  canned  corned  beef,  flaueed.  and  coarae 
wooU.  Argantlna  will  have  more  oxoney  with 
which  to  buy  our  product!.    The  agreement 
ti*M  been  drafted  carefully  so  aa  not  to  create 
any  undue  hardship  Xor  domestic  producers 
through  allowing  too  sudden  an  Increase  In 
Import*  of  competitive  goods.     Perhaps  the 
greatest   over-all   Importance  of  the   accord, 
however.  Uee  In  the  evidence  It  glvea  of  the 
existence  at  last  of  a  real  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion   between     Argentina    and    the    United 
States  and  the  effect  such  cooperation  should 
have  In  drawing  all  the  American  republics 
more    closely    together    In    a    united    front 
against  Axis  political  and  economic  aggres- 
sion. 

Effective  hemispheric  unity  Is  vital  to  the 
security   of   this   country  as  well   as  of   the 
other  Americas,  and  great  strides  have  been 
made    under    the    leadership    of    President 
Roosevelt    and    Secretary    of    State    Hull    in 
recent    years    toward    achieving    It.      If    the 
growing  inter-American  solidarity  has  rested 
upon  a  somewhat  shaky  foundation  at  times, 
It  has  been  due  in  some  measure  at  least  to 
Argentina's  position.    With  a  strong  national 
pride,  she  has  been  Jealous  of  any  semblance 
of     Yankee     domination.     More     practically, 
with   her    economy   dependent    upon    her   ex- 
port trade,  she  had  understandable  reluctance 
|^«:  to  sacrifice  European  markets  by  concessions 

to  a  nation  which  had  raised  barriers  against 
normal  trade  with  her.  For  example,  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Argentina  en- 
tered reservations  which  made  problematical 
her  participation  in  any  action  that  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  other  Americas  under  the 
act  of  Habana  to  prevent  the  Axis  gaining 
a  foothold  in  this  hemisphere  by  assuming 
control  of  territory  held  by  conquered  Euro- 
pean nations. 

Throughout  the  hemisphere,  however,  there 
has  been  a  growing  realization  that  greater 
cooperation  in  the  commercial  field,  as  well  as 
In  military  defense  efforts.  Is  a  necessity  for 
the  survival  of  all.  Happily  this  has  led  to 
what  President  Roosevelt  described  as  the 
forging  of  "a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship, peace,  and  good  neighborllness,"  binding 
the  United  States  and  Argentina.  As  pointed 
out  by  Secretary  Hull,  the  concrete  evidence 
given  by  signing  of  the  trade  agreement  "of 
the  desire  of  each  country  to  help  the  other 
In  the  economic  field  inevitably  will  promote 
cooperation  between  them  In  other  respects." 
No  one  can  dispute  his  statement  that  "close 
cooperation  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  is  especially  Important  at  a  time  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  may  depend  upon  presenting  a 
united  front  to  the  forces  of  aggression." 
Thus  the  trade  agreement  becomes  more  than 
a  pact  to  promote  conMnerce — it  Is  a  highly 
significant  contribution  to  hemispheric  soli- 
darity. 


Partisanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Cctober  17.  1941 


Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  forget- 
ting partisanship  in  the  present  great 
national  emergency.  U  n  f  o  r  t  u  nately. 
Democrats  of  the  South  cannot  forget 
allegiance    to    the    Democratic    Party, 


which  has  been  taken  over  and  U  now 
operated  by  the  New  Deal,  Many  of 
them  do  not  believe  in  the  policies  of  the 
New  Deal.  Apparently  most  of  them  do 
believe  that  the  President  should  be 
supported  in  his  wsur-making  policy. 
Whether  this  be  a  lingering  gratitude  for 
Britain's  aid  to  the  Confederacy  in  Civil 
War  days  or  whether  It  is  due  to  fear  of 
Hitler,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

On  the  vote  to  arm  our  merchantmen 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  be  accused 
of  partisanship;  that  is,  allegiance  to  a 
political  party.  True,  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  voted  for  it,  a  majority  of  the 
Republicans  against ;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  39  Republicans  voted  to 
arm  the  ships,  while  21  Democrats  voted 
against  it.  The  South  was  for  it.  The 
eastern  seaboard  was  for  it.  Votes  in 
support  came  from  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
the  Middle  West  was  against  it. 

Congressmen  endeavored  to  represent  , 
the  sentiment  of  the  districts  from  which 
they  came  and  to  voice  their  individual 
convictions,  influenced,  undoubtedly,  by 
the  environment  in  which  they  lived.  As 
an  illustration,  15  Michigan  Congress- 
men— 11,  all  of  the  Republicans,  and  4 
Democrats — voted  against  arming  our 
merchant  ships,  because  they  believed 
that  such  a  move  would  carry  us  into  the 
war  and  afford  no  real  protection  to  the 
merchant  ships.  Two  Democrats,  the 
gentlemen  from  Detroit.  Mr.  Dingell  and 
Mr.  Lesinski.  voted  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  This  vote  clearly  shows 
that  Michigan  Congressmen  did  not  di- 
vide along  partisan  lines  They  voted  not 
only  their  own  convictions  but  in  accord- 
ance with  what  they  understood  to  be  the 
wishes  of  the  people  they  represent. 

The  vote  of  the  Michigan  Congressmen 
demonstrated  as  nothing  else  could  do  the 
utter  lack  of  understanding  of  public 
thought  of  that  small  group  of  young 
Republicans  who  recently  called  upon 
Michigan  Republican  Congressmen  to 
support  President  Roosevelt  in  his  foreign 
policy.  Michigan  Congressmen,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  are  much  closer  to 
their  constituents  than  was  that  small 
group  of  young  Republicans — many  of 
them  nonresidents  of  Michigan— who 
presumed,  without  any  certificate  of  au- 
thority from  the  people,  to  tell  Michigan 
Congressmen  how  to  vote  on  measures 
which  affect  our  national  welfare.  When 
four  out  of  six  Democratic  Congressmen 
from  Michigan  join  a  solid  Republican 
Michigan  delegation  in  a  vote  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  those  Congressmen  know 
more  about  what  the  people  of  Michigan 
want  than  did  that  group  of  young 
Republicans. 

Michigan  Congressmen  may  be  m.is- 
taken.  No  doubt  many  times  they  are: 
but  at  least  they  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions;  they  have  a  certificate 
of  election  from  their  constituents  and 
they  voted  on  this  proposition,  as  they 
did  on  the  conscription  bill  and  the  first 
lend-lease  bill,  in  the  manner  which  they 
believed  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

S::me  of  the  Washington  papers  sel- 
dom let  a  day  pass  without  a  headline 
or  a  news  item  screaming  for  war;  but 
as  Dan  Reed,  distinguished  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  York,  with  a  long 


record  of  patriotic  public  service  behind 
him.  said,  in  substance,  durlivg  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  HouiJC,  those  who 
appear  to  be  most  anxious  for  war  ^111 
never  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  that  war. 
And.  on  my  own  account,  I  might  add 
that  many  who  are  talking  about  send- 
ing an  A.  E.  P.  to  Europe— and  that  is 
now  the  disclo.sed  purpose — are  not  even 
willing  to  help  bear  the  tax  burden  that 
such  an  expedition  would  Impose  upon 
the  people. 

The  Washington  Post,  the  day  after 
the  vote,  had  the  streamer  across  the 
front  page,  "United  States  to  Double 
Arms  Program  to  Shorten  War."  It  was 
further  said  that  $100,000,000,000  would 
be  .spent  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  recent  lend-lease  appropria- 
tions, totaling  $13,000,000,000.  impose  an 
additional  tax  burden  of  $100  upon  every 
individual  in  the  United  States,  every- 
one can  flpure  for  himself  the  financial 
burden  which  this  new  program  will 
place  upon  every  citizen,  and  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  army  of  five 
to  ten  million  men  which  it  is  now  urged 
must  be  equipped  and  sent  into  Germany. 
Nothinc  is  .said  about  those  who  will  die. 
suffer  loss  of  limb,  of  sight,  or  be  men- 
tally deranged.  Nothing  Ls  said  about 
the  need  for  hospitals  to  care  for  the 
maimed,  the  injured,  who  will  .some  day 
return  from  that  war.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  cost  of  pensions  for  the  widows 
and  the  orphans,  for  the  disabled  vet- 
erans of  that  war. 

It  is  about  time  that  every  American 
citizen  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
home,  commune  with  his  conscience  and 
with  his  God,  and  decide  whether  he  is 
going  to  be  led  like  a  dumb  boast  to  the 
slaughter,  or  whether  he  is  going  to  in- 
sist that  this  Congress  keep  us  out  of 
this  war,  which,  win  or  lo.se,  will  bring 
only  di.saster  and  leave  us  under  a  dicta- 
torship,        i 

Answer  to  Senator  Nye  by  George  N. 
Shuster 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF     KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  20  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  16<,  1941 


RADIO   UDDRESS  BY  GEORGE  N    SHUSTER 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  delivpred  by 
George  N.  Shuster,  president  of  Hunter 
College,  publi.shed  in  The  Commonweal 
of  October  17.  1941.  the  title  of  which  is 
"An  Answer  to  Senator  Nye." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  x>  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

On  behalf  of  loyal  Americans  of  Gernma 
descent,  I  vriala  to  answer  tlae  address  of  Sen- 
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•  trT  OniAiji  P  Vrt  liefoff  thf  8t*ub«i  B^)C\ety 
<  n  Saturday  la»t  ]  am  commenting  rut  n- 
tack:r.e  in  the  h^ pe  of  flndinc  tiie  riRht 
»n-u«-:»  to  a  fe-w  uniplf  bu?  v.tally  ImpirtMnt 
que^iirns  What  u  the  truth  £bV;uT  Hitler's 
Intetitlons  toward  thf  United  States?  To 
wiiat  ixtont  li:.«  Etniitcjr  Nte  !g:,crfd  the 
trutli?  And  uhy  1p  the  m.'itter  of  g.-eat  intir- 
efct  ic  all  of  us.  and  to  Americans  cf  German 
descent  in  particukr? 

We  know  beyond  the  sluidow  of  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  basic  alms  of  Hitler's  policy 
have  always  been;  First,  the  sy?tematlc  elimi- 
nation of  everything  Germany  has  meant  In 
the  history  of  we.';:ern  civilization;  second, 
the  creation  of  a  nc\v  Germany  swept  clean  of 
Christianity  and  democracy,  and  armed  for 
the  ccnque.'^t  of  thf  world;  third,  a  plan  the 
success  of  which  d«pends,  and  Is  known  by 
Hitler  to  depend,  upon  the  ab.sorpiion  of  Rus- 
sia Into  the  Third  Reich  and  the  reduction  of 
the  United  States  to  the  inferior  economic 
and  political  positloi  it  occupied  prior  to  1914. 
So  complete  and  so  ImpresMve  is  the  evidence 
en  all  three  points  that  there  Is  not  a  single 
reputable  student  of  Nazi  history  known  to 
me  who  would  for  a  moment  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  a.s?ertions 

Therefore,  our  quarrel  with  Senator  Ntt 
and  his  associates  is  simply  that  they  have 
not  only  Ignored  tie  conclusions  at  which 
every  serious  observer  of  Nazi  affairs  has  ar- 
rived, but  that  they  liave  also  tried  to  make 
the  American  people  believe  that  the  evidence 
collected  by  those  obsfrvers  does  not  exist. 
And  our  ba^ls  of  agreement  with  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  lissoclates  Is  simply  that 
they  have  collected  the  evidence,  have  sifted 
it  cnrefully,  and  have  spoken  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Senator  Nte  once  acquired  fame 
for  pre.slding  over  an  investigation  of  the 
munitions  Industry.  I  challrnge  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  Investigation  of  the  Nazi  menace  to 
America  under  objective  auspices.  If  he  did 
so,  it  would  bfcome  clear  that  all  Americans 
of  repute  wlio  have  Investigated  nazi-ism  are, 
regardless  of  their  religious  cr  political  or 
professional  afBliaticns,  behind  the  President, 
while  the  amateurs,  the  guessers.  and  the  gam- 
blers on  waves  of  the  future  are  supporting 
Senator  Nte  I  cannot  quite  believe  that  he 
does  not  know  this  already  He  must  be 
aware  that  the  policy  the  United  States  is  at 
present  pursuing  is  not  the  creation  of  this 
or  that  secret   cabal. 

At  any  rate.  Senator  Nte  did  not.  at  least  In 
his  public  sperch  request  the  Steuben  Society 
to  believe  tha*  Hitler  is  after  all  a  pretty  de- 
cent chhp  at  heart  Such  requests  are  appar- 
ently reserved  for  the  lesst^r  fry  in  the  Isola- 
tionist camp  The  point  is  rather  that  he  did 
not  refer  to  Hitler  at  all.  Tlie  central,  blood- 
Etalned  villain  In  tl,e  stupendous  tragedy  cf 
our  time  was  Ignored  by  the  Senator,  whisked 
cut  of  sight  quite  as  a  magician  flicks  away  a 
quarter  before  your  very  eyes.  Instead  the 
Villain  who  emerged  out  of  Mi  Nte  s  top  hat 
is  the  President  cf  the  United  States,  accused 
as  one  who  ventures  to  mention  in  public  the 
fact  that  Hitler  exists. 

Most  of  the  Senator's  charges  against  tlie 
President  are  too  trifling  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  There  never  has  bten.  there  never  will 
be  a  Chief  Executive  who  in  a  time  of  crisis 
could  prevent  all  his  assistants  from  making 
mistakes.  Lincoln  didn't  and  Lincoln  was  a 
pretty  fair  President.  Therefore  we  shall  ig- 
nore such  matters  as  the  status  of  scrap 
aluminum  and  the  hypothesis  of  gasoline 
shortages  To  offer  such  details  as  reasons 
why  unity  does  net  exist  in  thi.s  country  is  to 
throw  dust  In  the  eyes  of  the  electorate. 

THE   SOLE   CHARGE    OF   MOMENT 

The  sole  charge  cf  moment  Is  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  convinced  that  the  rise  cf  Hitler  to 
world  dominion  1?  a  threat  to  the  liberty  and 
welfare  cf  the  United  States,  ha?  pursued  a 
course  which  has  led  to  a  limited  use  of  the 
armed  strength  of  the  Nation.     The  Senator 


ihtrrlore  &rfue«  that   »lrjee  the  u*#  of  force 
meani>  war    we  have  bei»n  edged  agatnft  our 

»!ll  int'>  a  fcrn^n  conflict 

Wf  have  h«  urge*  be^jn  to  fight  lor  time- 
btxjj  tlbc  but  lilt  for  our*eive8  We  »re 
a^-Eln  the  eervant*  to  bt  specific,  of  llie 
British  Empire  Now,  tlie  n:storinn  mv:»t 
divide  his  answer  into  two  parts  First,  the 
contention  that  we  have  been  fooled  into  a 
fracas  which  is  alien,  foreign,  cr  European  Just 
simply  Isn  t  true  If  the  Senator  will  take  the 
trouble  to  lend  only  the  m.tst  significant  and 
easily  accersble  Nazi  documents,  such  as 
Mein  Kampf,  he  will  see  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  his  face  the  outline  of  tlie  strategy  orig- 
inally conceived  by  Hitler  Hitler  believed 
he  could  make  a  bargain  with  tlie  British — 
an  agreement  whereby  he  and  they  would 
be  economic  associates  and  quasi-allies  in 
the  military  s<:'nse:  and  it  must  be  c(  nfessed 
that  there  was  a  time  >\lieii  the  plan  had  a 
chance  to  succeed  If  it  had  succeeded.  Hitler 
would  have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  eco- 
nomic and  ideological  exploitation  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa  upon  which  tlie  realiza- 
tion of  his  dreams  must  depend,  and  w^uld 
have  been  able  to  pioceed  unhampered  against 
Russia,  having  subjugated  which  in  short 
order,  he  would  have  been  In  the  position 
to  divide  Asia  with  Japan  Then  automat- 
ically the  United  States  would  have  been 
pushed  back  to  the  status  of  pre- 19 14  days, 
and  m  its  weakened  economic  and  moral 
condition  w^uld  have  been  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Ideological  attack  which  was  carefully 
worked  out  in  Berlin  after  19.33  Now.  of 
course,  things  have  changed  The  common 
people  of  England  would  strike  no  such  bar- 
gain. They  could  not  stomach  Hitler  and 
the  things  he  stood  for.  But  they  m.ay  be 
beaten,  and  if  they  are,  the  Impact  of  the 
Nazi  threat  on  tlie  United  States  will  be  far 
heavier  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  to  call  what  now 
confronts  us  a  foreign,  alien,  European  situ- 
ation Is  simply  to  play  ostrich  in  the  most 
deplorable  fnsiilcn  My  reccrd  is  certainly 
not  that  of  a  lover  of  British  imperialism. 
But  as  one  who  during  15  years  has  followed 
the  evolution  of  nazi-ism  at  first  hand  I  wish 
to  say  bluntly  that  it  is  Just  as  correct  to  say 
that  the  British  are  fighting  our  war  as  that 
we  are  fightintr  theirs 

The  second  part  of  the  historian's  answer 
to  Senator  Nte  is  this-  What  our  national 
policy  amounts  to  at  present  is  the  skir.ful 
strengthening  cf  the  sources  of  resistance 
to  Hitler  It  is  emphatically  not  war.  It 
Is  emphatically  not  appeasement.  It  is  too 
realistic  to  be  the  first  and  too  Intelligent 
to  be  the  second  But  since  war  and  ap- 
peasement are  the  sole  possible  aUenia- 
tlves  to  Mr  Roosevelt's  prrgram,  let  us 
glance  briefly  at  both,  noting,  meanwhile, 
that  Senator  Nte  apparently  does  not  visual- 
ize either  course.  Hus  Idea  seems  to  be  that 
if  one  avoids  locking  at  Hitler.  Hitler  some- 
how will  not  be  there.  This  is  so  reminiscent 
of  Edmund  Lear's  boy  who  sat  on  the  stile 
and  continued  to  smile  in  the  hope  of  soften- 
ing the  mad  bull's  heart  that  nothing  further 
need  be  said  about  it  There  cannot  new  be 
many  Americans  who,  glancing  at  the  record. 
will  believe  that  it  Is  possible  to  appease  a 
man  fcr  whom  treaties  have  no  meaning  and 
hump.n  life  no  sacredness  This  country  cf 
ours  has  mr.ny  faults  but  wr  may  thank  God 
that  it  was  incapable  of  even  ncmir.ating  for 
the  Presidency  anybody  stupid  enough  to 
think  he  could  make  a  peaceful  settlement 
with  the  German  Fuehrer  And  war?  There 
was  a  time  when  a  declaration  of  hostilities 
by  the  United  States  might  have  strength- 
ened resistance  to  Hitler  and  have  brought 
him  to  his  knees  It  seems  to  m.e  that  the 
time  has  pa  sed  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Mr  R<X)sevelt's  policy  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  the  Nation  could  adopt  if  it  wished  to 
preserve  its  Integrity  and  common  sense,  not 


to  m^ntll^n  JU»  Ittvrtle*  and  tt#  free  Inctltu- 
tl('n^  We  (>f  tlie  l«'\al  Arxu  rtrjitji  ef  German 
DfscTit  ijunprrt  thl»  p».uy  «i'.hJUl  rtttrvn- 
tlon«  of  any  kit  d  what-CM  ver 

two    (THEl    MATTC&S 

Senator  Nye  dcftlt  with  two  other  mattera 
of  great  niiereht  I  quote  a  sentence: 
"Unity  can  hardly  be  expected  on  tiie  ia&ue 
of  aiding  tlie  thieves,  human  butchers,  and 
murderers  c>f  religion  in  Russia  m  tlie  name 
of  defending  democracy"  Now.  we  of  the 
organization  I  represent  unrierst.nnd  only  t<..o 
well  the  charter  of  the  degrading  ai.d  brutal 
tyranny  under  which  the  Ru;>ian  f>eople 
have  sufTered  for  more  than  20  years.  But 
can  anyone  Imagine  that  their  lot  would  be 
a  more  decent  one  under  Hitler,  or  that  reli- 
gion would  be  better  protected  a,^riinst  mur- 
der if  Russia  were  ruled  by  Herr  Rosenberg, 
author  of  the  Myth  cf  the  T^ventieth  Cc!)- 
tury"?  Is  there  any  Christian  amungst  lu 
who  can  wish  that  the  Russian  people,  still 
fundamentally  one  of  the  most  rehgicus  peo- 
ples on  the  earth,  should  hear  us  uppinUding 
Hitier  for  ha%ing  violhted  the  8<.)\ercignty  of 
their  country,  wantonly  destroyed  their 
cities,  and  willfully  murdered  millions  of 
their  men.  wc>raen.  and  children — for  having 
done  all  th.s  in  gross  violation  cf  the  most 
elemental  principles  of  Christian  ethics, 
without  warning  and  without  reason,  having 
first  broken  his  solemn  oath  of  friendship? 
Do  we  really  think  that  Christ  is  not  with 
these  peasants  who  fall  for  their  fatherland, 
as  He  Is  with  everyone  who  sufT&is  persecu- 
tion for  Justice's  sake'  No;  I  cannot  beheve 
that  we  h£ve  so  com.plctely  Icsi  sik;ht  of 
righteousness  as  to  forget  what  the  plain  dic- 
tates of  Christian  morality  in  this  matur  are. 
The  whole  of  this  talk  about  Russia  Is  a^ 
subterfuge,  not  a  defense  of  principle 

I  come  new  to  a  point  difficult  to  discusjs 
without  acrimony  For,  though  one  should 
avoid  wlihering  adjectives  and  departures 
from  decorum,  it  seems  tc  me  that  Senator 
Nye  s  treatment  of  tiie  American  with  Ger- 
man blood  in  his  veins  uas  most  regrettable. 
Does  he  really  think  that  we  do  not  hold  cur 
heads  high  we  who  hail  directly  ir  in- 
directly from  the  Rhlneland  and  the  Black 
Forest,  from  Weimar  and  Berlin  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Dtnube  and  the  sireets  jf 
Muenster,  because  a  nicnprei  pea.sani  from 
outside  the  fatherland  hat  torn  the  body  of 
Germany  or,  the  wheel  of  torture?  Let  mo 
tell  the  Senator  something.  Last  week  the 
Black  Shirts  left  the  dead  body  of  my  dear 
friend  Rudclf  Hilferding  dancllr.g  frcm  a 
prison  cell  and  then  dishonored  the  mangled 
corpse  by  pinning  to  it  an  accusation  of 
suicide,  I  pay  tribute  In  sorrow  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  cf  the  most  intelligent,  the  most 
loyal,  the  most  decent  men  thnt  ever  lived. 
And  through,  him  I  bcw  my  head  also  to  the 
more  than  200,000  ethers  who  have  died  'n 
Germ.any  opposing  the  Fuehrer  seme  cf  them 
With  weapons  in  their  hands  and  some  with 
no  shield  but  the  Inriate  superiority  cf  their 
souls  The  Nazis  have  slain  aiid  tortured 
our  priests  r.nd  our  pastors,  they  hsve  dese- 
crated our  ciiurches  they  have  left  the  inno- 
cent children  of  innocent  victims  to  siarve. 
They  have  driven  our  nuns  out  of  their  con- 
vents; they  have  exiled  cur  p'jets  and  think- 
ers; they  have  miadc  Germany  a  living  hell  I 
know,  because  I  have  goiie  from  cne  end  cf 
Hitler's  Reich  to  the  other,  h'-aring  th'? 
sound  of  the  lash  and  wailing  of  wom'^n 

Does  anyrne  think  that  an  American  of 
German  descent  will  ever  be  able  to  look 
about  him  like  a  man  If  he  condones  these 
things  or  ignores  them  or  pretends  that  he 
can  find  an  'xcvi^e  for  them?  Well,  we  Iryal 
Americans  nl  German  descent  do  net  think 
so  regardless  of  what  the  remnant  of  the 
Steuben  See  ety  may  st.ppopf  A*  free  n.<  n 
we  stand  ac;tn«t  Hitler  as  his  victims  have 
stood  again."  him  We  believ;  In  the  Ger- 
many  that    was  clean   and    beautiful    under 
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Helnrlch  Bruenlng  and  Hermann  Mueller, 
under  Siresemann  and  Wirth.  We  beUeve  m 
t:ie  Germany  that  Is  to  be  when  the  Iron 
hand  of  jUFt.ce  shall  have  brought  Hitler  to 
the  gihbet  We  believe  In  the  great  peace  for 
all  men,  all  nations,  which  we  kna-A?  that  Mr. 
Roosevtlt  Is  vorklnf^  to  achieve.  We  are  ded- 
icated to  the  llberaticn  of  the  world  from 
murd-»r  and  crime  ur.-pcakable.  first  of  all. 
becau.-5e  we  know  the  va'.iie  of  the  contribu- 
tion the  free  German  spirit  has  made  to 
America. 


The  Prairie  Fanner  Lines  Up  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

or  NE3r^SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  20  {legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  16).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  FRED  S  WALLACE  BEFORE 
REGIONAL  R  E  A.  CONFERENCE  AT 
GRAND  ISLAND,  NEBR. 


Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  on  the 
14Lh,  15th.  and  16ch  of  August  there  was   ' 
held  at  Grand  Island.  Nebr..  a  conference   j 
of  the  farmers  of  that  State  who  were  in- 
terested in  R.  E.  A.  and  the  extension  of 
electrification  to  the  farm.    Mr.  FiCd  S. 
Wallace,  chairman  of  the  Nebraska  St&te 
A.  A.  A.  committee  and  also  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture State  defense  board,  delivered 
an  address  before  th3  conference  on  the 
sulijcct  The  Frairie  Farmer  Lines  Up  for 
De-ense.     I  ask  unsinimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Appeni::: 
of  the  Record. 

Thare  be^ng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccrd, 
as  follcws: 

Being  here  with  you  of  R.  E,  A.— not  as  a 
guest,  but  as  a  coworlier  In  our  great  national 
farm  prcgf^im— :s  a  pleasure  and  a  privllese 
for  which  I  am  slncere:y  grateful.  All  of  the 
action  agencies  of  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture are  Impcrtant  In  the  greatest  coop- 
erative effort  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  and 
democracy  the  w^rld  has  ever  known.  But 
It  seerrs  to  me  that  R  E.  A.  and  triple  A  are 
an  especially  weU-m.^tched  team.  The  two 
proijrams  were  set  up  to  serve  the  same  peo- 
ple.^ Tte  same  minorities  have  been  most 
active  .v  orpcsitxn  to  cur  efforts.  Ai'.d  triple 
A  and  R  E.  A  are  both  winning  the  battles 
with  a  ccmmon  weapon.  That  weapon  is  co- 
oporaiion. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  farmers  will  not 
and  cinnot  u,se  the  opportunities  they  have 
In  R.  E.  A.  unless  they  have  the  money  to  buy 
elcctrxal  equipment  and  pay  for  the  power 
it  tikes  to  operate  that  equipment. 

Farmers  are  getting  that  money  through 
th  ir  cooperative  eiTcrts  In  triple  A.  Triple  A 
Is  one  of  tre  reasor.s  why  you  have  been 
chle  to  triple  tie  number  of  farms  served 
by  (l?ctricity  dur-ng  the  past  6  years. 

I'm  a  farmer  Farmers  are  JUiSt  folks.  We 
woj'd  r.^.h^r  have  crisp,  brown  toast  for 
breakfast  from  an  automatic  electric  toaster 
than  the  frequontiy  burned  bread  lifted  from 
the  top  of  a  cock  stcvs.    We  like  ice  cubes  in 


our  drinking  water.  We  can  read  more  and 
cftener  In  an  easy  chair,  with  light  streaming 
over  our  shoulders,  than  when  huddled  a^ 
the  dining-room  table  with  the  fllckerlns 
flange  of  a  kerosene  lamp, 

I  have  modern  equipm.ent  on  my  farm.  I 
won't  be  satisfied  until  every  farmer  In  Ne- 
brpska  has  It.  It  Isn't  enough  that  the  farm- 
er ha.s  the  full  bins  and  pens,  the  good  soil, 
satisfactory  credit,  fair  prices,  and  the  kncwl- 
edze  of  mcdern  farming  practices  that  we  are 
endeavoring  to  obtain  through  the  various 
a.^ricultvrai  programs.  He  must  have  light 
and  power,  too.  so  that  he  and  his  family  mi'J 
live  with  more  efficiency,  more  comfort,  ar.d 
mere  leisure.  When  ycu  pump  electric  cur- 
rent IntD  American  farm  homes  you  are 
pumping  more  red  corpuscles  into  the  l:fe- 
b'ood  of  damocracy. 

Let    me    tell    you    something    about    what 
R,  E    A.  means  lo  me,  and  to  Roy  Micki.-^l-i. 
who  cpsiates  my  farm  v. hue  i'ln  m  Lincoln, 
and  to  Roi's  wife  and  his  two  little  children 
R.  E    A.  hps  made  actual  farming  operations 
more  eScient  fcr  m.e.     I'm  a  pump  irrigator 
Let  m.e  give  you  a  comparison  between  cper-    ^ 
arinj    that    pump    with    trsctor    power    and    i 
pushing    a    button    to    operate    it    with    elec- 
tricity.     In    the    fir  it    place,    when    using    a 
tractor  f jr  power,  you're  alv»ays  a  day  or  two 
late    in   gettirg    sartcd   on    irr'.gat:or..     The    | 
tractor  has  been  in  the  field,=  all  fpniii  ar d    , 
reeds  a  llfrtle  touchii;g  up.     After  ycu  i-et  U    1 
to  the  well,  ycu  have  to  bee  that  the   belt   i- 
in  good  condition  and  properly  placed      The 
tractor  must   be  in  line  with  the  puliey  on 
the  pump  £0  the  belt  will  run  perfectly  true    [ 
and    eliminate    difficulties    resulting    from    a    i 
side   wind  or  a  sudden   shower  of  rain      Be-    1 
cause  if  that  belt  slips  from  the  pulley  there's    , 
plenty  cf  trcub'.e  In  a  hurry  ' 

Irrigating  with  a  tre.c'ior   you  have   to   be 
!    within  a  short  distance  of  the  pump  almost 
cons  antly  to  keep  it  well  t,rea-eti  and  keep 
the  tractor  radiator  ftiled  With  water. 
i        What  do  we  do  with  our  electrically  driven 
1    pump?     We  smiply  go  cut  and  plow  cur  lat- 
erals, or  ditches;  get  our  field  re.  dy  fcr  vwtter- 
I    Ing;    go    up    to    the    little    pump    house    ar.d 
punch  the  bu'ton.  and  cut  comes  a  thtu-e.rd 
to    twelve    hundred    gallons    of    water.      N  )t 
for    10   to    12    hours,    mind    you,   but    for    24 
hcu.-s. 

It  wa5  with  the  help  cf  this  R.  E.  A  eUc- 
trical  equipment  that  Roy  Mlckish  was  able 
to  harvest  a  record  yield  of  corn  in  1940  I 
r.sl:ed  him  to  make  a  comparison  betv.-een 
the  tractoi-d.ivcn  and  eloci.rlc  tlly  cp-retcd 
pump,  and  to  my  surprise  he  reported  that 
the  "first  irrigation  given  the  corn  co:5t  35 
cento  an  acre.  Because  of  the  24-hcur  waifi- 
Ing  service  It  was  po^isible  to  average  83 
bushels  Oi  corn  per  acre  on  49.8  acres 

Roy  did  such  a  f.ne  Job  producing  thL; 
corn  "crop  that  when  the  fl-st  2.C00  bushels 
were  shuc'ted  and  sold  I  felt  that  he  had 
earned  more  than  his  salary  So  I  ge.ve  him 
a  bontis. 

The  next  time  I  vi-sited  my  place  R  n  s 
little  boy  urged  me  to  come  into  their  h(.>u.^e. 
I  found  out  what  happened  to  the  bcnus. 
The  family  pointed  prcudly  to  a  iiew  6-foot 
electric  refrigerator.  And  looking  around 
their  little  heme  I  also  saw  an  electric  iron, 
radio,  electric  sweeper.  And  maybe  ycu  think 
that  youngster  wasn't  happy  to  taice  me  back 
out  on  the  porch  and  turn  the  switch  for  the 
yard  light. 

Did  ycu  ever  try  to  take  a  ba*h  in  a  round 
wrsh  tub?  I  have — all  6  feet  4  inches  ar.d 
220  pounds  of  me.  But  not  any  mere.  Wlien 
I  come  out  of  the  fields  all  hot  and  dirty — and 
no  one  ge:s  much  more  soiled  than  a  farmer — 
I  go  down  Into  the  basement  and  turn  on  a 
shower.  That's  another  thing  R.  E.  A.  has 
made  possible  for  me. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  one  of  the  ne  ghbors 
near  my  farm  who  had  Jtist  turned  en  lights 
In  his  home.    That  famUy  was  as  prcud  and 


happy  as  we  h.^d  been  with  our  first  electric 
I'ghL:  Then  ci  c  cf  lue  women  in  the  fatnlly 
said  she  wculd  like  to  show  n-e  s-methin=; 
that  meant  more  to  uei  than  the  lights— -ind 
the  e.>»carted  me  to  the  pantry,  turned  (w  a 
.'wi'ich.  and  started  a  ciesm  separator  bum- 
m:ng. 

Anyone  who  tried  to  take  R  E  A  away 
from  ray  family,  or  Roy's  family,  w.ll  think  he 
ran  into  the  mjddle  cf  a  double  blitzlirltg 
I  thirk  you'll  »nd  most  farm  famUies  fe.-l 
the  sam-e  way  about  It. 

All  farmers  afpreriate  what  the  nHttonai 
farm  program  lEios  done  for  us  But  r'ght 
new  we're  Intcs-csted  in  hnw  we  can  srrve 
the  nstional  wHfare.  and  the  welfare  of  le- 
dom-loving  people  throup'oout  the  v,/orld. 
with  this  same  program  We  believe  we  cen 
serve  ouiselves  and  democracy  with  the  sama 
program 

'I  want  to  discuss  with  ycu,  as  a  farmer. 
some  of  the  problems  we  face,  what  we  are 
doing  a'oout  thepn.  and  wliat  we  can  do  about 
them  if  we  worf:  together  In  unity  and  un- 
der^-tandlng  Vfliat  all  cf  us  want  In  life  Is 
freedom.  V/e  want  freedom  to  thirk.  to 
speak,  to  write,  end  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  con^citnce.  We  want  a 
fair  measure  of  security  tor  our  famUlcs. 
And  we  want  to  leave  a  heritage  of  tho&e 
things  to  our  children  ai-d  to  'our  neighbors' 
children. 

We  have  these  freedoms  Eut  we  must 
strengthen  theoi  and  protect  them.  For  that 
purpose  we  are  now  engaged  In  a  great  na- 
tlonal-d.fense  effort  *  We  are  building  planes 
and  tanks  and  guns  and  ships.  We  are  tia.n- 
Ing  our  young  men  to  protect  us  from  m..li- 
tnry  aggressors.  And  we  are  building  a  mere 
cqiiltable  economic  sysieip  to  protect  all 
Am.ericans  from  poverty  arttj  want. 

We  have  kajned  that  democracy  must  be 
practiced  at  the  dinner  table  as  well  ai  f.t  the 
ballot  box.  We  have  learned  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  cf  life  can  survive  only  if  the  men 
and  women  and  bays  and  girls  In  Asierlcan 
1  homes  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  fair 
share  of  security  and  happiness  in  their  dully 
lives. 

Our  attention  now  is  centered  on  a  v/orVd 
war.  It  is  not  a  battle  between  rtiling 
housss.  It  is  a  war  tetvoen  philosophies. 
On  one  side  ytu  will  fled  those  who  bellevs 
a  state  should  rule  Its  people  for  the  welfere 
of  tiie  state.  That  is  the  philosophy  of  dic- 
tatorship. Oa  the  other  side  are  those  who 
believe  the  people  should  rule  the  state  tor 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  That  is  the  plil- 
losophy  of  democracy. 

We  realized  scon  after  its  start  that  this 
would  be  a  d^-eth  battle. between  dictatorship 
r.nd  c'eniocracy.  And  we  saw  that  our  own 
freedom  miglK  be  lost  if  dictatorship  won. 
So,  through  cur  Congrers.  we  put  Into  tffect 
icnd-leaic  legislation  in  order  to  throw  cur 
resources  behind  those  fighting  for  dsmcc- 
racy. 

At  first  we  thought  of  these  resources  as 
Cf.nslstfhg  of  guns  and  bullets  and  planes  and 
tanks.  And  tflielr  production  'v.as  net  a  Job 
for  iarmers. 

Then  an  Indiana  farmer  looked  at  the 
foreign  ^cer.e.  He  saw  mere  than  the  battle- 
fields. He  saw  farms.  He  saw  foundotlen 
herds  of  dairy  cattle  In  Norway,  in  D-nmark, 
and  In  the  Netherlands  being  depleted  to 
pjovide  their  ccnquerers  with  meat  He  saw 
.supplies  of  poultry,  of  vegetables,  and  fr.ilts 
shrinking  at  a  dangerous  rate.  He  saw  men 
a'od  women  ^forking  and  fighting  to  prefect, 
what  we  Americans  believe  in  and  doing  thoss 
jrbs  without  enough  of  the  fats  and  prote-ns 
p.nd  vitamins  eo  essential  to  health  and  eneigy 
and  morale. 

That  Indiana  farmer — stccky  square-Jawed, 
lovable  Claude  Wlckard— looked  at  tha" 
American  scene.  He  saw  boys  bung  turned 
away  from  Army  service  bec^u.-^e  thev  wt-re 
physically  ui^t  due  to  malnutrition.  He  baw 
beys  and  girls  going  to  school  with   skimpy 
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lunch  pails— beys  and  girls  like  those  in  one 
Nebraska  schccl  who  lunched  at  noon  on 
yellow  cucumbers  and  pcpccrn 

"Food  can  win  this  war.'  Claude  Wick.ird 
said.  •Food  can  win  this  war  aaid  write  the 
peace."  And  he  cailtd  upon  his  fellow 
American  farmers  to  put  Into  cperalicn  the 
greatest  defense  plants  of  them  all — the 
American  farms. 

We  were  ready  to  answer  the  call  There 
were  no  bottlenecks  in  agriculture.  We  were 
leady  with  rescrvFs  of  feeds  that  car,  be 
rapidly  turned  into  foods — ready  with  bftter 
.•■oil.  built  up  through  conservation  practices. 
We  were  ready  because  fcr  8  years  we  have 
teen  operatiiit:  a  program  designed  to  meet 
Just  such  emergencies.  And  we  are  using  it 
now  to  adjust  production  upward,  to  stabilize 
prices,  to  maintain  adeqiia'e  reserves,  and  to 
keep  the  good  earth  good  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Farmers  have  a  contract  with  democracy. 
We  are  prt>d\icing  the  fat?  and  proteins  and 
vitamins  the  world  needs  We  are  doing  it 
under  terms  that  guarantee  us  fair  returns 
for  our  contributions.  Claude  Wickard  and 
our  Triple  A  protrrara  are  seeing  to  that 

I  don't  need  to  tell  yo\i  anything  about 
the  food-for-defcusf  program  and  its  Im- 
portance. But  I  think  that  you  will  be  as 
proud  as  I  am  of  the  record  Nebraska  is  mak- 
ing In  response  to  the  call  for  upward  adjust- 
ment* in  production  of  certain  foods. 

Prior  to  Secretary  Wickard's  announce- 
ment that  the  Department  would  support 
pork  prices,  we  had,  because  of  unfavorable 
markets,  contemplated  a  20-percent  reduction 
In  the  spring  pig  crop.  The  reduction  actu- 
ally amounted  to  only  8  percent  Well  have 
a  big  increase — perhaps  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent— In  the  fall  pig  crop  We  are  putting 
more  milk  and  butterfat  on  the  market — 
around  10  percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  We 
have  made  sharp  Increa.ses  In  our  poultry 
flocks  and  In  our  acreages  of  tomatoes  for 
canning,  and  white  beans 

Our  feed  reserves  In  Trijile  As  ever-normal 
granary  have  helped  in  this  Increase  Tiie 
better  farming  and  feeding  methods,  the  con- 
servation practices,  and  the  other  helps  avail- 
able through  the  Soil  Con.'-ervation  Service. 
Farm  Security  Administration.  Surplus  Mar- 
keting Administration,  Exten.slon  Service. 
Farm  Credit  Admlnlstrat:rn.  R.  E.  A  .  ar.d 
other  agencies  of  the  Department,  now  and  In 
the  past,  have  also  contributed  to  fanners* 
gains  in  the  production  of  food  fcr  defense. 

Farmers  can  produce  more  of  needed  foods 
Just  as  they  can  pioduce  less  of  such  crops 
as  wheat.  Farmers  will  produce  more — more 
for  our  own  people  and  our  friends  abroad 
resisting  aggression. 

I  knew  that  R.  E.  A  will  continue  to  take 
an  active  part  in  this  great  effort.  Light 
and  power  can  contribute  much  to  the  de- 
fense program  for  agrlctilture.  Much  more 
than  most  of  u.«  farmers  realized.  R  E  A. 
can  be  a  major  factor  In  bringing  about  the 
right  kind  of  adjustments  after  the  war  Is 
over,  too  When  I  see  the  thousands  of 
farms  in  Nebraska  without  the  equipment 
and  conveniences  electricity  can  make  pos- 
sible, I  cannot  become  erclted  over  what 
we're  going  to  do  with  our  factories  in  peace- 
time There  Is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
market  for  refrigerators,  six-eepers,  lights, 
washing  machines,  irons,  feed  grinders,  power 
saws,  fans,  water  systems,  and  bathrooms. 
Producing  them  will  keep  American  factories 
and  workers  busy  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Let  me  assure  you  of  thlsi  Farmers  need 
R  E  A  We  need  It  in  wartime,  and  we  need 
It  In  peacetime. 

You  can  count  on  every  Triple  A  adminis- 
trator in  Nebraska — State,  county,  and  com- 
munity committeemen,  farmer  field  men, and 
farmer  field  wcmen — to  lend  a  hand  In  every 
effort  toward  R.  E.  A.'s  successful  opcratlou. 
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EDITCRIAL      FRCM      THE      LONG 
^N    Y  )   LIFE 


BEACH 


Mr,  MEAD.  Mi ,  Prefider.t,  I  ask  unan- 
imou-s  consent  to  have  inserted  m  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Lor.p  Beach 
Life,  of  Lcng  Beach.  N.  Y..  entnl'.d  '  The 
Newspaper  Li^^his  the  Way  to  Frerdcm." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oidered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lenp  Beach  (N   Y.)  Life) 
Tnr  Nrw-spAPER  Lights  the  Way  to  Freexom 

THE    Ft'NCTION   OF    THE    NFWSr.^PER   AS    A   WHOLE 

We  Americans  are  grtat  believers  in  the 
celebration  of  holidays  and  the  observance  of 
weeks.  We  may  not  be  particularly  impressed 
With  what  they  represent,  but  we  love  to  Join 
ledges,  attend  conventions  and  cclebruticns 
as  ends  In  themselves.  So.  coincidental  with 
nationally  advertised  brands  week,  na- 
tional letter-writing  week,  national  business 
wcman's  week,  national  furniture  style  week, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  weeks,  days,  and 
hours,  more  than  6,000  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers In  America  are  trying  to  shout  above 
the  din  to  let  the  world  knew  this  is  National 
Newspaper  Week. 

Holidays  are  observed  to  remind  people  of 
heritages  bequeathed  them  by  forerunning 
generations  so  that  we  may  profit  by  their 
"blood,  sweat,  and  teai-s."  Independence  Day. 
Thanksgiving.  Memcrial  Day,  each  is  a  mes- 
sage from  the  past  calculated  to  save  us  from 
error  and  to  help  us  cherish  the  things  which 
came  to  our  forefathers  with  so  much  pain. 

Like  most  gratuitous  advice  we  blythely  pay 
It  no  mind  except  to  hope  the  holiday  falls 
on  a  Friday  or  Monday  so  we  can  make  it 
a  long  week  end 

And,  like  most  things  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us,  we  take  otir  newspapers  for  granted. 
They  are  almost  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  wives  and  m.cthers 
we  neglect:  they  are  never  appreciated  until 
taken  away. 

Man  transmits  thought  and  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  frcm  person  to  person  and 
frcm  nation  to  nation  by  contact.  Communi- 
cation develops  a  culture  base  by  the  con- 
stant exchange  of  Ideas,  newadays  by  the 
press,  rr.dlo,  schools,  and  ordinary  conversa- 
tion with  other  members  of  society. 

We  are  rather  In  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
society  as  if  it  were  something  well  defined 
and  static.  That  is  not  the  case.  Society  Is 
an  Involved  Juxtaposition  of  attitudes  ard 
understandings  between  groups  as  small  as 
man  and  wife  and  as  large  as  the  League  cf 
Nations  When  communication  Is  free  and 
easy  l>etween  units  of  society  there  is  usually 
understanding  and  friendship.  When  under- 
standings are  partial,  or  are  misunderstand- 
ings, there  will  be  friction. 

So  far  the  widest  medium  man  has  invented 
which  brings  the  people  iu  a  community  to- 
gether, flgtuatively  speaking,  to  give  them  all 
ecmething  In  ccmmcn  is  the  newspaper.  Per- 
haps you  will  agree  vL&t  our  titpfcL.dtuce  upon 


ecmmunice.tion  is  sr  great  today  that  withcut 
It  civlllzatlcn  wculd  revert  to  prlmitlver.ess. 
For  only  in  a  pnm.itlve  state  would  people 
find  it  possible  to  exist  as  isolated  communi- 
ties sufflciei.t  unt(,i  till  niseive.*-  The  prime 
lui.ctieu  uf  a  newspaper  is  communicative 

The  nfw.'-piiptr,  !i>  wtver,  is  net  <.!  paiticuliir 
value  slm.ply  because  It  tells  Its  readers  »hPt 
has  happened  It  becemos  of  sccielogical 
value  because  It  Is  the  means  by  which  cul- 
ture Is  transmitted  Tlie  prv  gris>  ci  civiliza- 
tion is  mi  a ^u red  ty  the  rndius  cf  communi- 
cation Thus,  m  Us  smhll  way  the  Leiig 
Beach  Life  is  important  because  it  multiplies 
the  technique  if  communication  by  increas- 
ing Its  sheer  radius  so  that  for  certain  pur- 
jxjses  the  whole  of  Lcng  Boach  is  brought 
closer  together 

"Well,"  you  say.  "suppose  we  i-:t  back  and 
reflect  upon  tin  gr>  at  s*  r\  ice  the  pre^s  has 
done  clvUizatK!)  Suppu-^e  we  are  n<  w  fully 
aware  of  Its  Importance.  What  do  ycu  want 
us  to  do  about  it?" 

Wc  are  glad  you  atked  We  dii.  t  wan:  yt  u 
to  do  anything  abcul  it  right  now  e.xcept  Just 
reflect  But  there  may  come  a  time  m  tlie 
near  future  when  some  w:ld-cyed  pubiicai.s 
will  be  clamoring  for  a  strict  new.^pi-.pe:  cei  - 
sorship.  Then  we  may  ask  you  t .-;  fi.g!'.t  wnli 
us  against  a  black-eut  of  the  press.  We  may 
ask  you  to  remind  those  people  that  Ameri- 
can newspapers  have  fought  for  the  conimcn- 
we.il  nearly  200  yeai^  and  have  iiovtr  btirayid 
the  trust  that  hat  bet  ii  placed  m  tin  m.  To 
shut  them  up  would  be  like  muzzling  and 
gagging  your  watchdog 

For  our  part,  we  promise  to  try  to  remtm- 
ber  that  when  you  read  this  newspaper  ycu 
assume  each  artlclp  and  starrment  has  been 
thoroughly  checked  and  is  as  accurate  and 
truthful  as  we  can  possibly  determine  We 
will  try  to  remember,  al.'^^.  the  responsibility 
with  which  our  position  cloets  us  We  aie 
the  people  who  enable  you  to  say  you  saw 
It  in  black  and  white  Remembering  tha: 
we  do  not  want  to  be  censored  we  promise 
not  to  censor  the  news  ourselves  We  will 
continue  to  present  as  mfuiy  s.d>-s  as  there 
are  to  a  question  within  the  bounds  of  g..<  d 
taste  and  c.  mmon  sense  We  will  remer.;bf  r 
that  news  is  knowledge  and  kncwiedge 
makes  man  fre>' 

Though  It  may  become  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  semidictatorship  in  the  war  emt  rgency 
in  order  to  .--ave  the  world  from  c-mpiete 
slavery,  we  must  save  the  new^istper  its  free- 
dom For  the  press  is  the  k'y  wi'h  which  we 
will  open  the  door  te  the  frei  eir  of  drmccracy 
once  the  danger  has  passed 
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The  Defense  of  Our  Country 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

CF   IilISIANA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Tucsdai   Ocichcr  21  'legislative  day  of 
Tl.u-iday.  October  16  <,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     USTER    HILL, 
OF  AL.AB.\M.\ 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  spei  eh  of 
Hon.  Lister  Hill.  Umied  Butes  Senator 
from  Alabama,  on  the  Naiionai  Foium  of 
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the  Air,  station  WMAL,  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Monday  evening,  October  20. 
1941  on  the  subject  of  The  E>efense  of 
Our  Country.  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUcws: 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  slave  states  to- 
day fcecr.use  the  leaders  and  the  people  re- 
fused to  face  the  reality  cf  their  peril.  If 
they  had  Joined  together  and  pitted  their 
united  strength  against  Germany  they  would 
be  free  men  tcday  Ir-Stead  cf  slaves.  But 
the-  .<=tr)rd  apart,  deluded  by  wishful  thinking. 
and  Hitler  took  them  one  by  one  Now  they 
are  becc  \e  as  driven  cattle,  tolling  under 
the  whip  cf  their  German  masters.  They 
have  within  themselves  no  more  power  to 
threw  off  their  chains  than  yoked  oxen  to 
shake  cff  their  yokes. 

It  seems  inrredible  that  a  gang  of  blccdy 
murdjrers  could  have  seized  the  power  of  a 
nation  and  all  the  Inventions  and  discoveries 
cf  science  and  turned  them  upon  the  world. 
It  seems  Incredible  that  any  nation  would 
wllltntjly  set  out  upon  a  career  cf  destruction, 
pillage,  and  enslavement.  The  German  peo- 
ple could  not  have  done  It  If  they  had  not 
been  obEcssed  with  the  delusion  that  they 
were  a  race  of  supermen.  Their  leaders  tcld 
them  they  were  a  race  superior  to  all  ethers, 
and  they  believed  It  and  acted  upon  It  and 
have  murdered  and  enslaved  millions  cf  men 
and  women  as  If  they  were  Inferior  beings  cf 
no  account. 

The  forces  which  have  gathered  around 
Hitler  and  found  expression  in  Hitler  have 
grown  from  a  pu£f  of  wind  Into  a  vast  whirl- 
wind of  destructica.  The  war  has  become  a 
war  cf  continents.  It  cannct  end  until  the 
world  Is  Hitler's  or  Hitler  la  overthrown.  It 
is  stupid  beyond  all  expression  for  us  In 
/mcrica  to  think  we  can  escape  a  conflict  with 
Hitler.  Other  nations  thought  the  same 
thing,  and  today  they  toll  in  bondage. 

n  Hitler  conquers  Eiu-cpe,  if  ever  he  stands 
the  supreme  and  un  trammeled  master  of 
that  continent  and  England  lies  broken  at 
hl.s  fe?t,  he  will  turn  upon  America.  The 
greatest  plunderer  cf  the  ages  will  then  at- 
tetr.pt  to  plunder  the  richest  country  the 
world  has  seen  Our  wealth,  our  factories, 
our  food,  and  cur  way  of  life  will  be  to  him 
a  challenge  and  an  affront.  The  world  will 
be  too  small  to  held  a  victorious  Germany 
and  a  free  America. 

The  vast  mpcliine  which  Hitler  has  con- 
structed must  run  upon  the  bodies  cf  free 
r|:n.  He  could  not  stop  It  if  he  would.  It 
is  fcullt  net  to  produce,  but  to  destroy.  It 
must  move  forward  to  enslave  producers, 
because  it  Is  barren  and  cannot  produce.  If 
it  steps  It  will  shake  Itself  to  pieces.  The 
me:i  who  created  that  machine  must  grind 
otliers  with  It  or  themselves  become  its 
victims. 

Tliat  machine  cannot  be  stopped  by  human 
bodies  It  is  vulnerab'.e  only  to  other  ma- 
chints  The  Poles  and  the  Yugoslavs,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Serbs,  have  shown  us  that 
8';out  hearts  without  the  modern  implements 
of  war  cannot  stop  the  monster  which  clanks 
Its  djstructive  way  over  Europe. 

The  raech.in;cal  mcnster  has  its  fcrerun- 
ners  who  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Lying 
prcpa^ant  >ts,  s.iboteurs.  and  spies  precede 
-  its  r.pprcach.  Tliey  are  already  in  our  midst. 
Thpy  pre  working  and  burrowing  in  ail  the 
countries  cf  South  America. 

The  met  lod  they  use  Is  old.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  Julius  Caesar  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 
It  has  been  used  by  many  conquerors.  It  is 
simple:  Divide  and  conquer  Is  the  rule  they 
follow  tcday.  and  they  have  been  clever  at 
th3ir  task.  The  plodding  German  mind  ha« 
measured   our  strength   and  our   wealmess. 


They  apply  themselves  to  the  weakness  In  cur 
armor.  They  know  that  a  natlcn  divided 
against  Itself  cannot  stend. 

The  division  in  America  Is  in  large  part  the 
result  of  German  penetration.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  new  they  stir  up  racial  hatreds  in 
the  United  States.  They  foster  strife  between 
capital  and  labor.  They  play  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  weak  sentimentalists.  They  encourage 
the  delusions  of  the  isolationists.  They  would 
make  of  America  a  nation  cf  warring  creeds 
and  factions.  They  would  reproduce  in 
America  the  ccndi'tlcns  which  devitalized 
France  and  made  her  an  easy  prey. 

And  W3  In  America  have  played  into  their 
hands.  We  have  talked  and  talked  and  alied 
our  contrary  views  while  the  vital  hours 
slipped  arvay.  Each  petty  strateg-st  and  em- 
bryo statesman  or  military  genius  has  shouted 
his  views  unti  America  ha^  seemed  at  times 
like  a  cackling  barnyard.  We  prize  our  con- 
stitutional freedom  of  speech  and  the  Nazis 
have  turned  our  boasted  virtue  against  us. 

The  t:nie  for  talking  is  past.  The  time  for 
action  has  been  with  u-  long.  It  too  will 
pass. 

We  face  the  greatest  danger  that  has  ever 
confronted  the  Republic.  We  must  put  forth 
the  gre.-it?st  effort  of  all  our  history.  We  have 
the  strength  of  a  giant,  but  we  have  rp.oved 
with  the  speed  of  a  sluggard.  We  have  ac- 
complished great  things  for  our  defense  but 
they  are  inslgniacant  in  comparison  with 
what  we  might  have  done. 

Speed  is  the  essence  cf  modern  war.  yet 
we  have  moved  with  lagging  steps.  Speed 
is  one  secret  of  Hitler's  success.  We  have 
been  masters  of  speed  In  time  of  peace  why 
should  we  abandon  it  In  time  cf  peril? 

We  have  chosen  our  course.  We  have  de- 
termined that  Hitler  must  be  stepped  in 
Europe.  We  have  resolved  that  England  shall 
not  fall.  But  the  arguments  go  en  withoTit 
end.  Once  a  decision  has  been  made  the 
debate  s^.ould  end.  A  town  meeting  of  the 
United  States  cannot  precede  every  step  in 
our  preparation  for  our  own  security. 

V7e  have  leaders  of  our  own  choosing.  Give 
them  a  chance  to  lead.  We  have  a  head  to  all 
our  defense  efforts  In  the  President  cf  the 
Unite:!  States.  He  is  entitled  to  cur  support. 
We  should  give  It  with  all  our  hearts.  All  we 
have  and  are  Is  at  stake.  Yet  seirish  interesrs 
clamor  for  the  appointment  of  a  cccrdmatcr 
of  defense. 

This  Is  no  time  for  selflihness.  It  Is  a  time 
for  sacrifice.  It  is  a  time  for  unity  of  pur- 
pose. We  have  130.000.000  people,  who  should 
be  willing  to  give  their  all  to  the  salvation  cf 
America.  Hitler  has  a  slave  for  each  one  of 
our  millions,  and  these  slaves  will  toil  until 
they  drop.  Their  German  masters  will  see 
to  It  that  they  do. 

Their  work  will  not  be  hindered  by  any 
strife  between  capital  and  labor.  All  capital 
is  under  control  cf  the  Huns.  The  labor 
unions  are  a  memcry.  A  union  cf  slaves  is 
an  absurdity  And  if  Russia  falls.  Hitler  will 
have  2  slaves  or  mere  for  every  living  An'.crl- 
can.  They  will  work  to  a  single  purpose.  Their 
stre::gth  will  go  Into  the  machine  of  their 
brtital  overlords.  If  they  falter  they  will  feel 
the  lash  or  other  tortures.  If  they  rcbol.  they 
win  die.  Two  hundred  fifty  million  will  tcil 
as  one.  and  over  them  80.000.000  Germans  will 
wage  war  as  one. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  people,  we 
must  face  the  reality.  We  must  meet  it  and 
conquer  it.  Enforced  unity  of  purpose  must 
be  met  with  a  still  greater  unit;:.  Vast  prep- 
arations must  be  surpassed  by  preparations 
Still  more  vast.  Exacted  sacrifices  must  be 
outweighed  by  willing  sacriflces  cf  those  who 
are  free  and  would  continue  free. 

We  must  be  worthy  of  the  blessings  we 
enjoy.  We  must  forget  ourseh-es  and  think 
only  of  our  country.  I  regret  to  say  that  we 
have  not  meastired  up  to  cur  obligations  and 
our  responsibilities.    Capital  has  been  lag- 


gardly  Vast  corporations  which  could  have 
turned  their  great  factories  to  defense  month.s 
ago  wasted  precious  time  trying  to  get  a  tax 
bin  through  the  Congress.  PatriotUm  at  a 
price  and  for  fi  profit  is  no  patriotism  at  all 

This  is  no  time  for  corporations  e.\lsting 
und'_T  a  Gcvernment  to  bargain  with  that 
Government  for  special  privileges. 

Even  now  tlie  managers  of  some  of  our  great 
manufacturing  enterprises  halt  and  balk  and 
dilly-dally  over  defense  contracts  because 
they  want  to  make  sure  their  favored  posi- 
tions when  peace  comes.  They  are  reluctant 
to  expand  and  build  new  plants  because  they 
fear  those  plant.s  may  compete  with  them 
when  the  war  is  at  an  end. 

The  financial  strength  of  the  United  States 
has  been  open  to  them  through  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation.  They  could  have  gotten 
liniltles.s  millions,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Statce  could  have  gotten  production 
lined  of  a  magnitude  to  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. But  tliey  have  held  back  and  dickered 
over  contracts  and  bargained  for  advantages 
while  the  monster  that  Is  devouring  Europe 
grows  in  size  and  power. 

If  America  is  to  escape  tears  and  grief. 
misery,  and  wretchedness,  the  corporate 
mana.gers  must  put  patriotism  above  profit, 
America  above  special  privileges. 

American  labor  has  not  met  Its  responsi- 
bilities. It  has  not  cleaned  Its  own  house 
De■^tructive  elements  within  the  ranks  of 
labor  hinder  our  defense  program.  The  la- 
bor leaders  who  place  the  labor  union  above 
the  A.merican  Union  betray  their  followers. 
Men  who  war  for  personal  power  and  position 
will  have  no  unions  to  lead  unless  labor  goes 
all  out  for  American  defense.  Strikes  In 
defense  Industries  can  be  avoided  Produc- 
tion can  go  on.  it  should  go  on,  while  nego- 
tiations are  In  progress.  The  outlaw  strikes 
are  a  reflection  upon  leadership  In  the  ranks 
of  labor. 

The  men  »ho  have  been  drafted  Into  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  demand  the  cooperation  of  every 
dollar  cf  American  capital  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  American  labor  unions.  The  great, 
unorganized  masses  of  American  citizens  are 
entitled  to  ask  that  the  safety  and  security 
of  cur  people  be  placed  above  all  personal 
profit  and  personal   ambition. 

The  strength  of  our  people  Is  beyond  all 
measure.  It  is  fully  adequate  to  meet  and 
overthrow  the  monster  that  threatens  our 
existence.  To  have  the  strength  and  the 
power  to  guarantee  our  freedom  and  then 
fall  to  use  It  Is  an  act  of  supreme  stupidity. 
The  danger  which  threatens  us  is  so  clear 
that  none  but  a  fool  can  fail  to  realize  It. 
England,  the  British  Isles,  are  our  outposts 
of  freedom.  They  stand  between  us  and  the 
Hun.  Their  fight  Is  our  fight.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  they  get  all  possible  help  from  us. 
If  wo  let  fear  that  we  may  become  involved 
la  the  war  control  cur  course,  we  will,  in- 
deed, be  the  soft  people  Hitler  called  us  in 
his  bock.  Fear  has  never  guided  our  pact 
and  fear  must  never  guide  our  future.  If 
cur  course  costs  the  lives  of  a  few,  that  la 
better  than  any  course  which  will  cost  the 
lives  of  mai^'. 

Our  soil  has  produced  heroes  In  the  past. 
V/e  have  thetn  now — and  In  great  numbers — 
or  else  I  do  net  correctly  read  the  faces  cf 
our  m.en  end  women.  We  have  a  country  to 
live  for,  and  If  necessary,  to  die  for. 

If  we  cannot  live  as  free  men,  I  for  one 
do  not  care  to  live  at  all.  As  for  me  and 
my  house,  I  say  tliat  death  is  better  than 
slavery. 

I  say  that  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
the  people  at  E'arope  is  worse  than  death,  I 
say  that  fate  may  become  our  fate  unless  we 
become  one  nation,  united  In  heart  and 
purpose,  resolved  to  make  every  sacrifice  in 
order  that  Hitler  may  be  destroyed  and  we 
may  continue  free. 
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Young  America  Looks  Ahead 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF    MAINE 

IN    THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Tuesday.  Octchcr  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  16^,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  R.^.LPH  O  BREWSTER. 
OF  M.\INE.  TO  YOUNG  REPUBLICANS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Ml  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 
llir?  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Young  Republicans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Hanisburg,  Pa.,  on  Octciber  17, 
1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi'ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  fellows : 

For  better  cr  wrrse,  America  has  set  its 
course  with  the  anti-Axis  Powers  Repeated 
decisions  of  the  Congress  nave  determined 
that  beyond  a  doubt. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  Congress  believe  aid 
to  Britain  to  be  the  best  course  to  avoid  war. 
A  British  collap-e  would  surely  mean  that 
America^  was  next  In  line 

America  Is  net  seeking  war.  but  rather 
seeking  the  best  course  to  avoid  war.  Read 
the  roster  cf  the  conquered  countries  who 
believed  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
author  of  M?ln  Kampf.  They  waited  like 
cattle  in  their  stalls  until  their  turn  came 
to  b?  led  to  the  slauehtcrhcuse  Even  Rus- 
sia bent  tlie  knee  In  vain  and  must  now  bite 
the  du^^t  before  its  late  friend  and  wi^uld-be 
ccnqueror. 

What  hope  can  there  be  tliat  America 
wou'd  not  feci  the  hate  of  Hitler  whenever 
Ru":sla  and  Britain  no  longer  block  his  path? 

What  America  needs  most  Is  to  prepare,  and 
that'  ts  where  America  h   falling  down. 

One  hand  Is  still  tied  oehind  our  back  by 
chaos  In  Washington  and  in  the  country. 
Today  Am?rica's  tndxistiial  organization  is 
only  moving  at  half  speed  becau5e  of  con- 
flicts in  command. 

Bottlenecks  abound  on  every  hand — In  ma- 
terials. In  priorities,  in  Jurisdictional  disputes 
In  labor,  in  confuilon  In  authority  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  failure  to  ccordlni.te  our  procurement 
program  is  a  continuing  disgrace. 

Tlie  country  cries  out  for  aluminum  All 
it  gets  is  an  argument  bttween  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Ickes  as  to  the  terms  und^er  which  the 
plants  shall  be  built  and  the  power  that  shall 
be  used.  Power  in  somec  ne  to  end  this  argu- 
ment is  urgently  require  1. 

The  country  ciemands  defence  housing,  and 
gets  an  argument  between  rival  unions  as  to 
who  shall  do  the  Job. 

The  country  wants  tarks.  and  finds  Its  en- 
deavors paralyzed  by  a  Jurisdictional  dispute. 
One  v.onders  how  long  Congress   and  the 
country  wlU  stand  for  this  kind  of  economic 
sabctage. 

All  Americans  may  I*  gratified  that  at 
last  our  producttcn  Is  s'epping  up.  The 
dirt  Is  te-jinnlng  to  fly.  This  last  month  we 
Fpent — which  means  we  produced  — well  ever 
•  1.000.000.000  for  defen?e.  But  we  are  still 
woefully  shcrt  cf  the  g:al  ct  e2000.000.000 
a  month,  which  we  should  have  passed  long 
Bince.     The  monthly  total  of  disbursements 
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for  defense  tells  the  story  of  whether  or  not 
America  is  really  buckling  up  its  belt. 

Two  billion  a  m^'iith  would  mean  that  25 
percent  cf  American  prociuctive  effort  was 
being  devoted  to  defen.se.  That  ls  all  too  lit- 
tle in  a  day  when  Britr.m  is  giving  50  percent 
and  Germany  is  pturlng  out  75  perct-nt 

Organizing  Amercan  productive  energies  is 
Imperative  today.  Endless  conflicts  of  author- 
ity have  paralyzed  the  preparation  cf  our 
American  defense 

Here  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  spirit  and  the 
enterprise  of  ycung  Amerlcsns  everywhere. 
America  can  outproduce  any  other  country  en 
earth    If  America  sets  its  hand   to  the  plow. 

But  It  will  not  be  done  without  sacrifice. 
Pioducticn  Is  the  keynote,  and  perspiration 
is  the  WHtchword. 

Maine  is  dcubling  its  industrial  output  this 
year  and  devoting  more  and  more  of  its 
energy  to  defense. 

Young  Amer.cans  In  Maine  are  fillln?  every 
hole  In  cur  Industrial  battleline  Americcn 
ycuth  can  be  relied  on  to  take  care  cf  any 
threat  to  the  security  cf   the  United  States. 

America  Is  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  m 
which  it  will  establish  a  new  concept  of  c.viii- 
zation  for  the  salvation  of  a  war-wrackod 
worM. 

America  alone  holds  the  hopes  of  all  m.in- 
klnd.  Our  present  Job  Is  very  definitely  light 
here  at  home  in  putting  cur  own  hcuse  In 
order.  A  disciplined  America  will  be  rendy 
for  any  threat   and  any  call 

Hitler  Ls  evidently  desperate  Japan  must 
toe  Induced  to  act  No  American  need  doubt 
the  purpose  of  Adclf  Hitler  to  de=-troy  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  Failure  to  sup- 
port his  foes  would  have  been  suicidal  for 
America. 

America  Is  still  In  a  pcsitlcn  to  determine 
the  means  and  m.anner  of  extending  aid  to 
these  forces  that  are  supporting  the  cause 
of  individual  or  national  liberty  thrcuchout 
the  world 

Britain  and  Russia  still  afTcrd  a  bulwark 
behind  which  America  may  prepare  Its  pro- 
duction lines  but  the  time  is  getting  i-hort. 
America  must   awake   and   put    its  armor  on 

Failure  to  recognize  the  peril  of  any  re- 
treat In  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pac'fic  would  be 
a  catastrophe 

Iceland  is  an  essential  ovitpost  In  the 
Atlantic  in  This  aeronautical  aee  Icfland  is 
nearer  to  Portland,  Maine,  today  than  was 
Bunker   Hill    150   years   a^c 

The  Pacific  hn«  long  seemed  the  danger 
spot  and  Hitler  is  obviously  hoping  to  get 
the  Japanese  to  strike  H.iwaii  and  A!a.«=kn 
are  completely  ready  for  any  eventualities. 
American  producinn  lines  are  the  key  to  the 
situation  Evidently  Hitler  Is  getting  wor- 
ried. American  Industry  won  the  last  war 
according  to  Hindenburg,  and  American  In- 
dustry is  going  to  win  this  present  one. 


Addresses  National  Democratic  Women's 
Day  Celebration  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    A^AO.^MA 
n:  TIIE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   ST.\TE3 


Tuesday.  Ocich?r  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  October  16 »,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS    CLAUDE  PEPPER 


Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  very  able  and  timely  address 


delivered  by  Mrs.  Claude  Pepper,  the  wife 
of  the  juriinr  Senator  from  Florida,  on 
the  27th  of  September  at  a  itmchecn  cele- 
brating th3  National  Women's  Day  at 
Ja:lC5onvi;e.  Fia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  admirable  acdri?.>--s  be 
printed  in  the  Appenc;.x  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tr  be  printed  m  the  Reccsd. 
as  fcllcws: 

Mudam  Chairman.  Mrs  A.drews.  Mrs  Lex 
Green.  Mr.  Turn  bull.  Mri  Hardee.  Mrs  Al- 
ford.  Mrs  Fuller,  distincuishixl  Democratic 
women  and  men.  and  fruncis,  it  is  aixMOs 
good  to  be  home  again.  Mrs  Ancirews  bi.J 
I  are  so  happy  to  see  to  muny  women  fiom 
every  part  ot  the  State  here  today  I  thiik 
It  would  be  quite  appropriate,  by  way  of  a 
preface,  for  me  to  ask  you  to  Jcin  in  sirgms 
H.ip:  y  Birthday  because  tod:iy  1-  a  birthday 
for  b?mocratic  women  We  all  kmw  ih:-t 
this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  dey  upon  wh^cto 
women  were  first  admitted  lu  the  Dcmjcrut.c 
National  Committee  Th:s  day.  designaied 
and  named  by  Mrs  Roosevelt,  is  a  great  ccc^j- 
slon.  not  only  for  Democratic  women,  net 
only  for  democracy  In  An.erica.  but  fcr  de- 
mccracy  In  the  world  A  birthday  pirty  is 
always  a  happy  c>cca.-ljn.  but  today  there  is 
for  me  the  added  personal  thtiU  of  beina  here 
with  you.  and  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  this  privilege 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity cf  meeting  here  with  cur  S'.aie 
committee  vice  chairman,  my  dear  friend. 
Mrs  Louise  McGregor,  and  cur  naiional  com- 
mit tee  wom.an.  Mrs  Enid  Broward  Hardee. 
and  to  them  we  pledge  our  L  yal  support,  and 
we  ask  them  to  take  to  their  colleagues  cur 
ht-artiest  concratuiations.  on  this,  another 
liappy  birthday 

Tins  year,  too.  we  Democratic  women  can 
celebrate  another  Important  mileotoiie — the 
twenty-first  ann:ver:5ary  of  the  ad.  plion  of 
the  nineteenth  amendment  to  our  Ccusiitu- 
tioii.  As  Democrats  we  can,  always  cele- 
brate that  event  with  poss?  slve  fride,  be- 
cause this  long-f^ought  boon  of  equal  suf- 
frhce  was  enacted  m  1920  under  the  Uberr.l 
leadership  of  a  ^:reat  D;^mocrat  and  a  gicat 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  He  virwtd  thia 
act  not  orJy  as  a  token  cf  gretitude  t  Ji  in- 
dispensable war  services  cf  the  women  cf  that 
era;  not  merely  as  an  act  cf  Justice  to  a  largo, 
lntellig?nt  section  cf  the  population  of  th9 
United  States,  but.  most  cf  all.  teing  a  true 
Democrat,  he  kn-nv  this  measure  was  needed 
to  convince  the  v.orld  of  the  sincere  charac- 
ter cf  American  democracy. 

Although  the  adoption  of  the  nineteenth 
amendment  In  the  United  States  followed 
the  granting  of  suffrage  fcr  wjnien  in  Russia. 
Mexico.  Germany,  Austria.  Poland.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  Ireland.  Canada.  Eel-^ium, 
Sweden.  Luxcmbcurg.  Ice'ar.cl,  Britis.n  Ea^t 
Africa  and  Rhodesia — Incredible  a*  It  may 
seem,  the  ex-cnslon  cf  suffrage  to  all  citizens 
over  21.  Irrespective  cf  s:x  hss  been  called 
the  best  Investment,  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion made  by  tlie  Democratic  Party  to  the 
progress  of  the  United  States.  As  Demo- 
crats we  may  fiid  even  greater  glory  In  re- 
calling that,  altiioueh  women  voted  In  tha 
national  election  of  1920.  it  was  net  until  13 
years  later.  In  the  glcrlcu.s  New  Deal  yciir, 
1933.  that  they  began  to  hold  the  lilghest 
appointive  cfBces.  under  the  raagnlf-cent; 
leadership  of  our  peerles*  President.  F-Tankliu 
D   Roosevelt. 

In  this  period  durinz  which  women  have 
come  of  age,  politically  speaking,  cf  course, 
as  no  other  age  is  ever  di«.cussed  publicly  la 
a  feminine  gathering,  a  wcman  has  sat  la 
a  Presidents  Cabinet — In  the  United  St.^tes 
S  nate — upon  the  high  courts  of  the  land— in 
the  highest  counsels  of  the  party.  Twd 
wcmen  have  been  appointed  to  major  diplo- 
matic posts — one  of  tliem  cur  own  belc. el 
Ruth    Bryan    Owen    Rhcde.      In    the    Whit* 
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Hcuse  Itself  there  has  been  a  great  American 
woman  who  has  won  lor  herself,  In  her  own 
right,  a  distinction  comparable  to  that  of 
the  President  himself — our  eminent  First 
Lady  who  Is  leading  In  this  birthday  celebra- 
tion for  Democratic  women  in  ceremonies  at 
Hvde  Park  today,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Florida  has  been  excelled  by  no  State  In 
granting  women  full  partnership  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  It  is  only  natural  that  Florida, 
which  had  in  Andrew  Jackson  its  first  Gov- 
ernor and  the  founder  of  the  modern  Derao- 
craMc  Party,  and  Is  therefore  almost  a  sister 
of  democracy,  chould  thus  lead  the  Nation 
In  expression  of  this  true  Democratic  senti- 
ment :  "Each  shall  have  equal  rights  and  that 
none  shall   have  special  privileges." 

As  I  face  this  splendid  audience  here  to- 
day—as I  sit  here  at  this  Uble  with  so  many 
distinguished  women  of  Florida  who  have 
been  faithful  and.  I  may  say,  as  effective  aa 
any  man  in  the  State  In  their  work  for  the 
party — as  I  think  of  the  millions  of  Demo- 
cratic women  throughout  the  Nation  who 
have  fought  democracy's  fight  in  every  part 
of  the  land — I  believe  that  we  might  Indulge 
in  a  fait  smile  at  the  memory  of  those  stern 
men  who  said  women  have  no  place  in  politics 
and  women  would  not  know  how  to  partici- 
pate in  politics,  even  If  permitted  to  do  so 

Women  today  share  with  men  equal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  kind  of  a  world  we  have. 
Women  today  fight  and  work  and  pray  side 
by  side  with  the  men  In  all  the  many  fields 
In  which  war  is  waged,  in  all  the  arenas  In 
which  modern  life  is  carried  on.  And  women, 
In  this  crisis,  have  been  as  alert  as  any 
sentinel  on  watch. 

The  two  most  crucial  fronts  today  in  this 
world  struggle  are  the  Russian  front  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  United  States.  If  Rus- 
sia can  hold  the  line  and  hold  back  Hitler's 
mighty  onslaught,  keep  him  from  destroying 
the  Russian  armies,  from  gaining  Russia's 
fertile  fields,  from  acquiring  the  rich  oil  lands 
of  the  Near  East,  from  breaking  through 
toward  Suez — if  she  can  keep  acroes  his  path 
of  conquest  the  mighty  and  brave  armies  of 
Russia,  that  means  Hitler  cannot  get  out  of 
Exirope  by  land  and  that  the  limit  of  his 
conquest  with  his  armies  shall  have  been 
reached.  If  Hitler  can  be  held  In  Europe.  If 
the  British  Navy  can  be  kept  around  him  to 
prevent  him  from  breaking  out  by  the  sea. 
If  the  mighty  Royal  Air  Force  can  continue 
to  bruise  his  head  and  batter  down  his  war 
Industries  and  the  morale  of  the  German 
people,  if  we  can  so  back  up  the  British  Navy's 
action  that  Hitler  cannot  get  a  foothold  in 
the  ocean  whence  to  leap  at  us,  if  we  can 
keep  a  flood  of  supplies  and  equipment  roll- 
ing acro.«s  the  ocean  to  all  those  who  fight 
against  Hitler,  to  all  those  who  hold  him 
back,  then  in  God's  good  time  Hitler  can  be 
thrown  back  into  Germany  and  destroyed. 
By  thus  keeping  war  In  Europe  and  out  of 
America,  we  will  have  assured  keeping  Amer- 
ica out  of  war 

But  whether  even  the  Russians  hold  their 
own  hard-pressed  lines,  whether  Hitler  shall 
be  kept  away  from  Suez  and  the  domination 
Of  Africa  and  Asia,  whether  those  who  have 
SO  bravely  resisted  Hitler's  cruel  assaults  can 
keep  up  the  heroic  resistance,  whether  those 
ships  of  the  British  Navy  can  be  kept  about 
him  and  that  Inspirintj  air  force  can  be  kept 
over  his  head,  whether  rivers  of  materials 
shall  flow  to  every  hard-pressed  front  and 
critical  area,  whether  the  oppressed  nations 
shall  be  encouraged  and  Inspired  to  throw 
the  tyrant's  heel  off  their  necks  and  rise  up 
again  to  resist  this  tyrant's  scourge,  whether 
the  race  of  men  shall  remain  free — all  these 
things  lie  with  the  American  people.  The 
most  crucial  of  all  fronts,  therefore.  Is  Amer- 
ica. Wliat  America  sliall  do,  her  people  and 
her    people's  opinion    will   determine. 


Upon  this  front,  the  ijattle  rages  with 
hardly  less  ferocity  than  upon  the  fields  of 
Russia.  Here,  too,  the  enerry  hurls  his 
strength,  his  spies,  his  saboteu.-s.  his  tricks, 
his  vicious  propaganda.  He  tiles  to  divide 
us  as  he  has  always  done  with  others  to 
raise  up  within  our  borders  race  af?alnst 
race,  religion  against  religion,  class  aealn?t 
claas.  section  against  section.  He  strueples 
to  demoralize  our  economy.  ^:o  lower  the 
profits  of  our  factories,  the  wages  of  cur 
workers,  the  Income  of  our  farms,  and 
thereby  lower  our  standard  of  living. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  meet  this 
assault  from  without  if  we  h.id  to  flpht  only 
the  alien  and  the  foreigner,  but  unhappily, 
within  our  ranks  there  are  so  n:any  who, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  add  their  own 
blows  to  those  of  the  enemy.  They  spend 
their  energies  principally  In  an  assault  not 
upon  Hitler,  but  upon  Roosevelt  They  tell 
the  terrors  not  of  tyranny  but  of  cur  own 
duly  elected  Government;  they  try  to  aro^ise 
the  people  to  an  awareness  not  nf  the  dancers 
of  dictators,  but  of  their  own  President,  their 
own  Congress,  and  their  own  pe  pie  Instead 
of  helping  us  and  our  President  throw  off 
and  throw  out  those  whT  thus  a':*ack  us  from 
within,  they  would  tie  the  President's  hand.s, 
the  Nation's  hands,  and  ma'^e  us  weak  instead 
of   strong. 

Someone  must  meet  these  attacks,  must 
show  their  falsity,  must  point  out  their 
error,  must  show  the  people  how  mighty 
these  ls.sues  are  for  which  we  are  struggling, 
how  vitally  this  contest  affects  every  man 
and  woman  In  America — every  home,  every 
school,  every  church;  how  upon  its  outcome 
depends  the  whole  way  of  life  for  us  and  for 
those  who  come  after  us.  Someone  must 
point  out  how  valiantly  the  President  has 
struggled  for  peace,  how  he  has  worked  and 
prayed  for  peace,  but  how  he  has  solemnly 
concluded,  from  his  vast  experience,  that 
this  nch  and  Inviting  nation  cannot  have 
peace  Just  because  it  wants  peace,  any  more 
than  those  conquered  lands  were  able  to 
keep  their  peace  because  they  begged  fcr 
It.  Someone  must  carry  this  message  to  the 
people  so  clearly,  so  conscientiously,  and  so 
constantly  that  there  can  be  nc  break  in  the 
solidarity  of  America's  people. 

This  Job,  this  high  task  of  meeting  these 
assaults  upon  us  from  within,  of  telling 
the  people  the  truth,  of  giving  them  the 
facts,  of  being  the  President  s  mes.=engers 
to  the  people,  and  the  people  s  messengers 
to  the  President,  has  been  given  particularly 
to  Democratic  women  Upon  us  may  de- 
pend whether  the  naoet  vital  Iront  of  all — 
the  Front  of  American  Public  Cpmion — shall 
stand  or  collapse.  We  are  at  a  crucial  pcmt, 
therefore,  in  this  struggle.  If  we  fail,  we 
risk  all,  for  undoubtedly  but  for  America, 
this  world  Is  doomed  to  anotlier  Dark  Age 
under  the  crushing  tyranny  cf  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  all  the  world. 

In  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  wliii  o\ir 
President,  we  niust  "sicn  up  lor  the  dura- 
tion" of  this  terrible  crisis.  Then  we  must 
equip  ourselves  with  the  kr.cwledgc,  the 
facts,  the  understanding  of  these  issues 
which  will  make  us  effectiv?  messengers 
of  the  truth.  Each  mu^r  find  her  own  place 
where  she  can  best  serve  and  do  the  most 
good.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  so 
little  time  In  which  to  do  It.  that  we  cannot 
start  too  soon,  or  too  actively  Once  we 
understand  what  our  task  is  to  be.  once  we 
see  the  magnitude  cf  it  and  hc^w  vital  it  Is. 
a  thousand  different  invitations  will  challer-pe 
US  to  our  best  efforts.  There  are  speeches  to 
be  made,  songs  to  be  sung,  letters  to  be  writ- 
ten, newspaper  articles  and  letters  to  be  pub- 
lished, magazine  articles  to  be  prepared,  pub- 


lic meetings  and  entertainment  to  be  pro- 
vided and  arranged,  organizations  to  be  set 
up,  literature  m  appropriate  cases  to  be  pre- 
pared. publUhed,  and  distributed,  homes  to 
be  visited,  leaders  to  be  trained  and  ap- 
pointed, whispering  campaigns  to  be  un- 
earthed and  squelched,  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
airmen  to  be  cared  for  and  encouraged;  In 
short,  our  tremendous  task  Is  to  reach  every 
man  and  woiman.  and  to  make  them  realize 
and  see  the  truth  and  com.e  Into  the  pa- 
triotic comrideship  of  their  country  In  this 
hour  of  its  greatest  trial. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  our  contribution  to  national  defense 
is  faith — thaS;  single  thread  of  strength  which 
has  been  called  the  "lifeline  of  humanity." 
We  do  not  know  what  lies  ahead.  It  Is  a 
sad  spectacle,  but  jjve  must  have  faith  In 
our  President,  faith  in  that  providence 
which  has  guided  v  through  all  the  years 
of  our  lives— and  we  knew  In  our  hearts  that 
all  will  be  well  In  the  end. 

We  must  bave  faith  that  our  people,  espe- 
cially our  women,  have  strength  to  go 
through  any  ordeal  that  circumstances  may 
require.  We  must  have  faith  that  Amer- 
ica will  yet  be  the  means  for  making  a  better 
world;  that  these  dark  days  will  pass  away 
and  the  sunlight  will  come  again,  not  only 
to  nations,  but  to  men,  women,  and  children. 

We  must  have  the  faith  that  was  In  the 
heart  of  Wocdrow  Wilson  when  he  closed  the 
last  speech  he  made,  at  Pueblo.  Colo  ,  on  a 
western  tour  for  the  League  of  Nations  before 
he  fell  stricken  that  night,  never  to  rise 
again:  "There  is  one  thing  Jhe  American 
people  always  rise  to  and  extend  their  hand 
to,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  liberty,  of  Justice, 
and  of  peace.  We  have  accepted  that  truth 
and  It  is  going  to  lead  us,  and  through  us 
the  world,  out  Into  pastures  of  quietness  and 
peace  such  as  the  world  never  dreamed  of 
before." 

Someone  has  said  that  man's  ability  to 
have  faith  in  himself  Is  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy, the  lj;ine  of  dictatorship.  We.  In  a 
democracy,  begin  with  faith  In  ourselves. 
In  many  men.  lalth  in  dictatorship  means 
belief  in  only  one  man.  a  fuehrer  or  a  duce, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  faith  in  one 
God  But  an  Individual's  faith  must  be 
faithful  to  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmea 
called  the  light  within,  the  harmonious  ad- 
justment of  the  inner  self  to  outside  con- 
ditions. 

And  BO,  figuratively  speaking,  each  man 
and  woman  has  within  himself  or  herself  a 
small-scale  battlefield,  where  truth  triumphs 
over  falsehood,  right  conquers  wrong,  good- 
ness defeats  evil,  eternal  verity  rises  supreme 
over  infernal  viclousncss.  Each  Individual 
erects  his  own  spiritual  values  against  ma- 
terialism, and  each  must  be  en  guard  against 
snipers,  parachutists,  bombers,  who  would, 
with  their  Hellish  weapons  of  Insinuation,  In- 
nuendo, and  lying  propaganda,  weaken  our 
moral  and  religious  ramparts  before  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  our  immortal  soul. 

And  so.  ladies,  In  conclusion,  may  I  beg  of 
you  to  pledge  yourselves  to  preach  this  faith, 
practice  this  faith,  and  pray  this  faith? 
While  the  men  fight  with  the  weapons  of 
force,  let  us  help  them  win  with  the  weapons 
of  faith,  a  faith  that  needs  no  proof,  that 
faith  so  beautifully  expressed  In  the  words  of 
Emily  Dickenson: 

'I  never  saw  a  moor,  I  never  saw  the  sea, 
Yet  I  know  what  heather's  like,  and  what  a 
wavt  must  be 

I  never  talked  with  God.  or  visited  In  heaven. 
Yet  certain  am  I  of  the  spot  aa  If  a  chart 
were  given." 
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Addresses  An-erican  Fed^raiion  of  Labor 
Con.entloD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

Of     MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  Cctcb.r  21  Uegitlative  day  o1 
Tiiur->aay.  Ccloher  16>.  1941 


ALDI^ESS  EY  V.II.LT.\M  CREIL\ 


Ml.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
today  facing  a  sertoiis  v/or'.d  crisis  wh*ch 
demr.nds  a  carefi'.l  stud;.'  c!  cur  foreign 
policies.  Ar?  we  to  con'ir.ue  a  policy  of 
neutrality  toward  a  coiril.inaticn  of  ruth- 
less, niilitarist.c  pcwer;;  c:rumitted  to 
world  conquest  and  thrc-itening  cur  own 
existence  as  a  free,  democratic  nation? 
Must  we  ccntinue  to  2dh?re  to  a  policy  of 
neutrality  which  sicrifices  our  own  vital 
interests,  aids  and  encourages  our  ene- 
mies, and  endangers  our  own  security? 
These  are  questions  we  must  squarely 
face. 

Our  c'untry  is  morall}'  and  spiritually 
committed  to  a  policy  of  opioosins  world 
domination  by  H:tler  aad  his  ccdicta- 
tors.  We  are  absolutely  united  in  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  cur  own  moral,  pohiical, 
and  econom  c  integrity. 

We  are  here  to  cinsider  these  questions 
as  th.?  chc::en  representa  ives  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  should  b3  guided  by  what  the 
people  them.selvei  want  They  want  a 
free,  courageous,  and  de:ermined  Amer- 
ica. The  people  who  i  oil— the  people 
who  constitute  the  bone  ;ind  sinew  cf  the 
Nation — 9^k  th^t  A-meri-^a  be  kept  fiee 
from  fascism  and  that  h  join  the  other 
free  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  preser- 
vaticn  cf  liberty. 

The  American  Fjder.ition  cf  Labor. 
throu2h  its  president.  Wi.l  am  Green,  has 
just  piven  its  enthusiastic  approval  to  the 
President's  for.-^tpn  polic:'  for  the  United 
States.  At  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention  in  S-atlle.  Wash.,  a 
few  days  ago,  delegate ^  cf  that  labor 
organization,  mad?  up  cf  wo:kcrs  frcm 
every  section  cf  the  Nation,  cheered  to 
th-3  echo  as  Mr.  G.een  .sa  d,  "There  are  no 
Lsolationists  in  the  Ameiican  Federation 
cf  Labor. " 

That,  Mr  President.  :s  the  feeling  of 
the  workingmen  of  thit  country.  Ii  is 
the  sentiment  cf  the  wotkingmen  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Green  spoke  for  the 
w>>rking  people  of  America.  His  speech 
should  be  read  by  every  American  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
labor  in  th:s  hour  of  nUional  crisis.  I 
therefore  a.sk  unanimcis  consent  that 
this  able  and  patriotic  i.ddiess  delivered 
by  Mr.  W.lliam  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Lr-bcr,  b(  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record, 


T::cre  being  no  objecLion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl:e  App  n- 
d;x,  as  follows: 

Chairmnn  O  Rellly;  your  honor.  Mayor  Ml'll- 
kln;  your  excellencies.  Gcvernor  Linglie  and 
Governor  Stasjen;  representatives  cf  tr.e 
Seattle  Central  Labor  Union,  cf  the  8' ate 
le<ieratlon  cf  labor;  fraternal  delepafes  fiom 
Great  Britain  and  C;;nada;  my  colleagues  of 
the  Executive  CoiincU  of  the  American 
Pcderaticn  cf  Labor;  delegates  and  visitor?  in 
attendance  at  this  convention,  it  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  command  lar.gijage  th&t  would 
adequately  express  my  cv/n  as  well  as  y&ur 
deep  appreciatlcn  ot  the  warm,  cordial  wel- 
come extended  to  all  cf  us  who  will  pariics- 
pate  In  this  historic  S:xtv-flrbt  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Fcderat.ca  ot  Labor. 
V(/e  have  b?en  deeply  tcuchtd  by  the  w^^ics 
cf  welcome  that  we  l-Rve  listened  to  this 
morning,  and  wc  will,  I  knew,  be  happy  dur- 
ing all  cf  ci^r  dclibrrat.'ors  In  thl.-s  g.roat  city 
of  the  Northwest 

Perhaps  it  is  apprcpriitc  for  me  to  say  tnat 
thoc-e  In  attendance  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual 
Ccnventicn  cf  the  American  Federation  of 
l.abor.  held  1  year  ag^,  dec.ded  to  come  to 
S-'Ettle  because  they  knew,  first  of  all.  It  was 
a  friendly  city  I*  bears  that  rcputal.on 
throrghout  the  length  and  brradth  cf  the 
land  It  Is  known  fcr  its  ho-pltality.  i's 
generosity,  end  the  hand  cf  welcome  tnat  is 
extended  to  vjsKors  in  ihis  great  city  cf  the 
Northwest.  These  cf  us  whc  have  been  here 
row  seveial  days  have  b'-en  pcrmittrd  to 
breath  even  the  air  cf  hc^^pHalicy  We  have 
fcr.rd  It  on  every  hard  frcm  ell  ehs.es  of 
people — from  the  business  intfrrsts  repre- 
sented by  the  spohesmrn  for  the  cham'-c:  of 
commerce  this  morning,  from  the  men  and 
wrmen  of  labor,  from  pU  In  ell  walks  ol  life 
W?  knew  it  is  a  friendly  city  a.id  w?  krow 
that  we  sha'l  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality of  ihls  frierd;y  city  in  'ull  m.?asuie. 
But  In  addition  to  that  we  are  e:;tremely 
happy  b-c?.u-o  the  ci*y  cf  Scatil;  '.s  an  Arreil- 
can  Federation  cf  Labor  city  The  flag  of 
the  American  Federation  cf  Labor  flies  In  this 
city,  supreme  in  the  fact  that  it  represents 
the  men  aiid  women  of  labor  here. 

We  Icck  about  us  en  every  hand  and  we 
rer.l:ze  the  service  rendered  by  these  men  and 
w::men  in  the  city  cf  Seattle  and  in  the  State 
of  Wasblngtcn  Th?  skyjciapcrs  th.it  we  be- 
hcld.  the  paved  streets  that  we  walk  upon, 
the  services  in  all  Mres  of  endeavor  here  are 
ell  performed  and  the  wcrk  done  by  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labcr. 

Then  when  wc  go  cut  to  these  n.O£t  wcn- 
derfHl  dams,  constructed  in  this  g'cat  section 
cf  tlie  Northwest,  we  understand  immedi- 
ately that  It  WIS  the  m?n  cf  the  American 
Pedf ration  of  Labor  whc  gave  service  In  the 
co:  struction  cf  tho^e  great  power  p'ants.  and 
they  stand  as  a  tribute  to  their  tiainirg  and 
the  skill  and  genius  of  th.-*  members  of  the 
American  Federation   of  Labor. 

I  lock  around  about  me  and  1  become  con- 
scious of  all  these  facts  and  I  am  more  picud 
than  ever  that  I  am  privileged  to  epeak  for 
ard  reprc=cnt  a  gre.u  movemjnt  such  as  the 
An^.erican  Federation  ol  Labor. 

You  are  here  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try— representatives  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  the  great  eastern  States,  from  the 
deep  Southlard  and  frcm  the  busy  Middle 
West,  frcm  the  Mountain  S'ate?  and  Irom 
the  Pacific  coast — cities  cf  5.000.000  sturdy 
members  cf  the  American  Feriera'ien  of  L:it:or. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  with  us  fra- 
ternal delegates  from  Great  Britain  repre- 
senting mlUlcns  and  mllltcns  of  loyal 
members  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress.   Then  there  comes  to  us  a  distinguished 


fraternal  delegate  f.om  the  Dominion  rf 
Canrd.i  We  hav?  r^presf'rt.Ttives  tr-^ni 
Puerto  Rico  We  will  ha\e  f-aternHl  d  "le- 
gates from  Mexico  The  workmr;  people  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Canal  Zone  v.  ill  be  rcpie- 
soatcd  here.  What  convention  cculd  be  more 
representative  than  th&t,  reprrrei.tlng  the 
voikin'-men  and  women  frcm  til  these  fn- 
flunij  rectlons  of  the  world''  We  r.re  gtftd  to 
extend  to  them  all  a  h.-p'^v  and  crral.xl 
welcome. 

We  are  ccnscious  of  our  d-^tp  rc.--pwnftibillty. 
Wa  understand,  as  realistic,  practical  men  iMid 
women,  that  numerical  growth  m  a  gr>..it 
m.ovement  such  as  ouis  carries  with  it  trnve 
responsibilities.  And  se,  wnilo  we  i-ssemble 
In  this  convention  under  the  mc*,  aus-oicioua 
circumrtances.  In  a  dclivhtiul  environment 
enwng  people  who  will  extend  to  us  a  full 
m«asure  of  hospitality  In  a  frieiidly  city  we 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  faclnc; 
days  when  we  will  be  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  tests,  and  for  tliat  rc;;soii  wc  s.iail 
approach  our  ti-sk.  the  d'.scusti.cn  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  industrial  problems  in  tins 
great  congress  of  lalxrr  with  a  sense  of  deep 
responsibility 

It  seems  quite  cioper  for  me  to  state  t^at 
while  we  assemble  here  as  representatives  of 
5.000.000  aciuallv  paid-up  members  in  tne 
American  Federatlen  of  Labor  reprejientlng  a 
prcat  conj^tituency,  ncvertheUfs  wc  cum? 
here  in  another  canicity— we  ere  here  r.8 
American  citizens,  first,  and  wr  place  ibnt 
above  and  beycnd  eveiy  other  oons!r1erat:on. 
The  welfare  cf  America,  the  promotion  of 
our  social  order  will  stard  alx^ve  nr.d  be-ord 
every  other  consicieraticn  thi:t  m.'^^v  be  d-^U 
with  by  this  convention.  We  feel  '.hat  every 
ler^lslr.*lve  act  taken  In  th's  LCiuentKn  rve^t 
have  for  Its  prlmrry  purpcse  the  protection 
of  America,  our  form  of  government .  cer 
freedom  and  our  liberty,  find  the  promotion 
cf  the  g^neral  welfare  of  all  darses  cf  th3 
people. 

We  cotild  not  meet  on  an  occasion  sucM  es 
this  without  taking  into  r.ccoi'.nt  the  cha-s, 
th<"  cruelty,  the  war,  the  bitterness  that  p.e- 
vails  throughout  the  world  Our  leelinsj 
have  been  arotis^d  hecause  of  tic  c:ue'..  tr.ral 
treatment  accord^  to  defenseless  pcjople  on 
th?  Continent  cf  Furcpe.  end  v  e  can  scarcely 
restrain  o"ir  feel'rgs  when  ■^•e  rrad  thet  inno- 
c?nt  hostages,  the  victims  of  tota)lterlari 
forms  of  government,  living  in  ccr.centrat:ri 
camps  are  taken  out.  lined  up  aga.rist  a  stone 
wall,  end  shot  to  death  because  srcmeone  la 
some  remote  section  mi!?s  oway  hrd  a  per- 
scnal  conflict  with  some  so'dier  lepresentmg 
a  dictator. 

It  appears  to  ir.c  that  If  out  ol  all  tl-c  vias 
In  the  world  there  Is  one  evidence  of  crve  ly 
that  stands  above  all  others  it  Is  the  murd->r 
of  These  hostages  on  the  (Eminent  ol  Europe. 
What  does  thnt  mean?  That  means  if  inose 
who  !'re  resporsible  for  thcsj  cruelt'es  wm 
In  this  great  struggle,  then  th«  st'.bsMtu*.lo:i 
of  fo:  ee  in  government  will  be  niaae  for  free- 
dom and  fcr  liber  y  and  for  U.-inocracy  If 
such  cruelty  is  taking  place  at  our  very  docis. 
tecauE?  space  has  new  been  reduced  to  a 
mmlniuir..  can  we  sit  idly  by  U'A  our  arm.s. 
and  feel  sceurc?  Well,  the  mer  and  wumen 
of  the  .\merlcin  Fedcra'lon  cf  Lr.lor  lor.g  ..go 
recognized  that  such  a  state  liere.  s^icli  a 
soci.ll  and  civic  state  in  Air.eiica,  was  i;n- 
pcssitle.  We  realiee  now  nioie  than  ever  the 
m.enace  to  our  liberty,  to  our  freedom,  p.nd  to 
our  form  cf  government. 

And  so  we  determined  at  our  last  conven- 
tion that  we  would  stai.d  with  our  Govern- 
ment, that  we  would  give  to  the  G.ivern- 
ment  every  ounce  of  support  we  C(,'u!d  extend 
it,  that  we  would  s'-rve  as  s;<:llcd,  tra.iied 
men,  givine  the  b- -t  we  ha-c  m  the  promo- 
tion of  our  defense  pr.'gram. 
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In  addition  to  that,  we  asJc  cur  great 
Preslder.t,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  tell  the  people  in  Great  Britain  that  we 
propoee  to  extend  to  them  every  ounce  of 
aid  possible  In  order  that  they  may  defeat 
this  cruel  dictator  ravaging  Europe. 

We  are  now  encouraged  and  Inspired  to 
go  further  than  ever  before  in  the  adoption 
of  an  official  declaration,  I  know,  In  this 
convention.  We  have  learned  so  much  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  We  have  read  of  the  trag- 
edies that  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
democracies  of  Europe.  For  that  reason  now, 
understanding  more  clearly  the  issues  at 
stake  and  the  tragic  consequences  that  must 
follow  in  the  event  the  forces  of  democracy 
are  beaten,  we  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  going  to  rise  to  new  heights, 
and  we  are  going  to  advise  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  we  will  give  all  we 
have  in  support  of  his  program,  that  we  will 
stand  by  him  and  behind  him  and  all  around 
him.  and  we  will  tell  him  further  that  If  It 
Is  necessary  to  take  more  decisive  action  In 
order  to  maintain  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
to  protect  democracy  throughout  the  world, 
we  will  stand  by  him  and  follow  to  the  bitter 
end. 

(The  delegates  arose  and  applauded  ) 
There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
those  whom  you  have  the  distinct  honor  of 
representing  In  this  convention,  and  I  am 
happy  to  tell  our  distinguished  visitors  here, 
the  Governors  of  these  States  and  those  who 
are  sitting  with  us  this  morning,  that  we 
come  to  Seattle  united.  There  is  no  left 
wmg  and  right  wing  group  In  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Others  may  fight,  they 
may  have  their  left  wing,  their  center  wing, 
or  their  right  wing,  they  may  have  com- 
munism, fascism,  or  nazl-ism,  but  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  Is  a  united  family. 
We  know  nothing  about  left-wing  and  right- 
wing  groups.  We  speak  as  one,  we  act  as 
one,  we  walk  as  one,  and  we  fight  as  one. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
fact,  that  there  are  no  Isolationists  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Behold  the  jjlcture  abroad — peace-loving 
people  now  governed  by  force,  the  right  of 
self-government  taken  from  them,  racial  hate 
and  religious  intolerance  substituted  for  free- 
dom to  worsliip  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  conscifnce,  freedom  of  assemblage, 
the  right  to  belong  to  a  labor  union  of  one's 
own  choosing — all  these  have  been  taken 
away. 

I  think  I  can  hear  the  cry  of  the  children 
of  Belgium,  of  Holland,  the  Netherlands, 
Prance,  Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  and  the  Bal- 
kan States,  and  every  other  country  that  has 
been  invaded  by  this  cruel,  brutal  foe. 

What  did  they  do?  Why  should  they  thus 
be  punished,  these  peace-loving,  quiet,  un- 
assuming people  seeking  to  work  cut  their 
own  destinies  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
God   and  of   humanity? 

And  yet  labor  In  all  of  these  countries  has 
been  regimented.  Involuntary  servitude  and 
forced  labor  substituted  for  free  labor. 
These  countries  are  now  strlkeless  nations; 
their  men  and  women  have  been  robbed  of 
the  right  to  mobilize  their  economic  power 
and  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  and 
promoting  their  social  and  industrial  welfare. 
Shall  that  come  to  Great  Britain  and  shall 
It  come  to  America?  Can  we  sit  Idly  by  and 
wait  until  it  reaches  our  shores?  In  heroic 
Great  Britain  there  is  a  labor  movement  that 
exercises  tremendous  Influence  In  the  affairs 
of  government  there.  They  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  a  fraternal  relationship 
ever  since  our  movement  was  formed.  While 
workers  are  In  the  mills  and  the  factories 
producing  for  their  country,  their  women 
and  children  are  living  in  a  state  of  terror- 
Ism,  subject  to  fear,  when  suddenly  without 
a  moment's  warning  out  of  a  clear  sky  comes 
the  noise  of  Instruments  of  destruction,  flying 


over  their  heads.  Then  as  best  they  can 
they  Instinctively  turn  to  the  temporary 
shelters  provided  for  them.  It  touches  us  so 
deeply  as  we  read  about  it  all.  No  one  could 
ever  dream  that  in  the  history  of  cur  civili- 
zation such  a  condition  could  be  created  in 
the  world,  and  such  cruelties  imposed  upon 
peace-loving.  God-fearing  people. 

In  the  days  of  the  darkest  period  of  our 
civilization,  no  brutal  madman  ever  inflicted 
such  punishment  upon  the  weak  and  the  help- 
less as  this  man  has  launched  and  inflicted 
upon  the  innocent  people  cf  the  ccntinent  of 
Europe.  And  so  we  are  firmly  determined 
that  a  full  measure  of  support  must  be  ex- 
tended to  our  Government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  defense  program.  Men  In  the 
Fhops  and  the  factories  where  they  build 
airplanes  and  tanks  and  guns  must  give  even 
more  now  than  they  have  ever  given  before. 
The  call  of  the  moment  is  for  service — ■ 
service  of  the  highest  order,  service  of  the 
most  valuable  kind,  and  I  am  prcud  cf  the 
fact  that  the  record  shows  that  cur  skilled 
men  and  women  and  unskilled  as  well  are 
giving  to  the  Government  and  to  the  world 
the  kind  of  service  that  challenges  the  ad- 
miration of  every  lover  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  tell  ycu  that 
our  shipbuilding  and  naval  program  is  ahead 
cf  schedule.  Our  cantonments  have  been 
built  within  the  required  time,  as  well  as  the 
buildings  newly  erected  for  the  production  cf 
munitions.  All  have  been  built  according  to 
schedule. 

It  is  wonderful  what  we  have  accomplished 
under  such  trying  circumstances  and  In  such 
a  short  period  of  time.  I  pay  to  labor  this 
morning  the  tribute  they  deserve,  and  evpn 
though  in  some  localities  where  impatient 
men.  smarting  under  a  sense  cf  injustice,  have 
resorted  to  the  use  of  their  economic  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  redressing  grievances  and 
wrongs,  it  is  net  right  to  condemn  them  to 
everlasting  punishment  because  they  have 
acted  hastily  and  not  in  acccnlance  with  cur 
organized  labor  program. 

Remember,  this  Is  an  Imperfect  world. 
You  do  not  have  perfection  anywhere,  and 
you  cannot  reach  perfection  'A'ith  imperfect 
iinaterial.  But  if  we  approximate  It  as  we 
are  now.  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  be- 
cause the  man-hours  lost  throtigh  hasty  ac- 
tion have  been  inconsequentiU.  Indeed,  and 
above  and  beyond  all.  the  thinij  that  ought  to 
appeal  to  the  public  is  the  c  fflcial  attitude 
of  a  great  agency,  a  great  Irstltution  such 
as  the  American  Federation  cf  Labor  And 
no  man  listening  to  my  voice,  which  after  all 
Is  your  voice,  speaking  your  heart  and  your 
mind,  can  misunderstand  where  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  stands. 

Secondly,  all  aid  possible  mtist  be  accorded 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.  There  must 
be  no  let-up.  We  must  find  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  and  through  which  we  can 
supply  those  men  who  are  on  the  firing  line 
fighting  to  protect  the  thmss  we  Icve  and 
cherish — freedom,  liberty.  a:id  democracy. 
Industrial  production  and  rational  service 
must  square  with  our  Nation's  maximum 
ne*ds  and  requirements.  It  must  not  fall 
below  the  maximum  needs  and  requirements 
iOf  the  country. 

We  are  face  to  face  at  the  moment  with 
difficult  problems.  We  are  thinking  of  new 
ones  that  are  in  the  offing.  First  cf  all.  we  are 
I  troubled  with  priorities,  beer  use  the  record 
I  shows  that  through  the  app.ication  of  pri- 
ority orders,  unemployment  has  been  In- 
creased. It  seems  ccntradictcry  that  any 
policy  of  government  should  be  followed  that 
would  force  men,  skilled  wcrkers,  into  the 
field  of  unemployment  when  they  are  so  badly 
needed  now  In  order  to  produce. 

We  have  suggested  and  urged  that  those 
plants  affected  by  priority  orders  should  be 
converted  as  quickly  as  possible  into  defence 
production  Industries,  so  that   not  only  the 


facilities  of  the  planta  but  the  skill  cf  the 
workers  cau  be  used  in  helping  to  contribute 
toward  our  national-defense  program  and  of 
aid  to  Great  Britain.  That  Is  a  reasonable 
position  to  take,  for  it  seems,  indeed,  so  con- 
tradictory 60  have  a  factory  lying  Idle,  with 
all  of  Its  ftcilities  and  equipment  standing 
still,  when  Us  services  as  well  as  the  service 
of  these  working  in  the  plants  are  urgently 
and  specifically  needed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Then  we  ere  face  to  face  with  this  problem 
of  labor  migration  The  concentration  of  de- 
fense plants  in  geographical  centers  thrcugh- 
out  the  country  has  called  for  a  migration  of 
labor  from  remote  sections.  Tlie  housing 
facilities  ate  bad;  workers  are  compelled  to 
live  in  trailers  and  hastily  constructed  homes 
and  tents.  All  of  that  goes  with  labor  mi- 
gration. That  is  a  problem  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with,  a  difficult  one,  and  we  hope  we 
will  find  a  solution  for  it. 

There  has  been  some  discussion,  too,  and 
some  suggestions  that  wages  should  be 
frozen;  thej-  should  remain  static.  Well,  that 
Is  economic  fallacy,  and  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  Is  concerned  we 
shall  cppoje  any  proposal  coming  from  any 
source  that  the  earnings,  the  wages  of  our 
wcrkers,  sliall  be  frozen  at  any  point,  because 
In  these  days  it  Is  Impossible  to  maintain 
economic  equilibrium.  We  cannot  balance 
the  cost  of  living  with  the  wages  paid,  and 
surely  any  fair  man  or  woman  will  concede 
that  the  earning  capacity  of  a  breadwinner 
should  correspond  with  the  economic  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  our  social  and  po- 
litical order. 

Tlien  we  are  thli\king  aj>eut  the  post-war 
problems.  That  disturbs  us  very  greatly. 
That  subject  must  be  copeldered  at  this  con- 
vention, perhaps  I  can  report  to  you  that 
we  have  called  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  a  representative 
committee,  representatives  of  labor  and  In- 
dustry and  of  the  public — outstanding  m.en. 
economists,  sociologists,  industrialists;  those 
who  understand  the  problem  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  post-war  problem— to 
make  a  survey  of  the  country's  facilities  that 
could  be  used  quickly  when  the  economic 
change   is  upon  us 

Then,  above  and  beyond  all,  we  want  to 
plan  for  the  launching  of  the  most  stupen- 
dous, the  largest  housing  program  that  has 
ever  been  conceived  in  America.  That  could 
be  launched  Immediately  when  the  post-war 
period  arrives,  and  the  skilled  workers,  build- 
lng-trade»  workers,  who  are  soon  going  to 
be  forced  Into  Idleness,  can  be  absorbed  into 
this  housijig  program.  The  need  for  housing 
Is  in  evidence  everywhere.  Every  city  is  suf- 
fering. We  need  new  homes,  new  buildings, 
new  construction,  new  projects,  all  launched 
quickly,  aind  this  committee  can  get  it  all 
ready. 

Then  \»e  need  more  international  high- 
ways, the  developmjjnt  of  additional  beauti- 
ful parks,  the  development  of  pov.er  plants, 
such  as  ycm  have  accomplished  here  in  Wash- 
ington, trte  building  of  dams,  the  creation  ol 
opportunities  for  work  for  unskilled  labor. 
Should  that  question  not  be  dealt  with  now 
before  the  post-war  period  is  here?  We  have 
been  thirtking  about  it,  and  we  are  leading 
in  this  figtit.  leading  the  way.  creating,  as  we 
hope  we  will,  a  healthy  public  opinion  and  a 
universal  public  support  in  behalf  of  this 
post-war  plan  that  we  have  offered  as  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  that  will  confront  us 
when  the  end  comes. 

I  express  now  what  I  have  always  expressed 
in  conveation.s  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor^a  deep  regret  because  of  the  divi- 
sion which  exists  within  the  ranks  of  labor. 
You  know  that  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  there  was  established  in  Amer- 
ica a  great  American  labor  movement,  and  it 
was  called  the  American  Federation  cf  Labor. 
As  we  continue  to  examine  the  record  and 
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analyze  the  experiences  through  which  we 
have  passed  we  believe  that  the  architects 
who  planned  It  really  Duilded  better  than 
they  knew  The  foundation  was  laid  well, 
and  upon  that  solid  f  lundation  wc  have 
erected  a  superstructure  that  has  stood  every 
economic  storm  that  it  ha-  been  c'lmpelled 
to  face.  It  has  been  tried  and  tested  during 
the  periods  of  violent  economic  change  that 
have  taken  place  in  tl  e  United  States  of 
America.  Its  philosophy  still  fits  in  with  the 
American  way  of  life.  Us  principles  seem  to 
deserve  the  cla.ssiflcatlon  of  eternal.  Its  pol- 
icies are  .sound.  That  1.'  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  thicugh  all  these  years, 
for  almost  three-quarte-s  of  a  century  we 
have  refused  to  listen  tj  the  siren  voice  of 
those  who.  offering  some  strange  philosophy, 
would  persuade  us  to  go  into  the  bypaths  and 
byways  of  experimenta' ion  We  have  re- 
fused. We  have  stood  <tearfastly  with  our 
faces  toward  the  {:oa\  wc  seek  to  accomplish. 
We  have  refused  to  molify  or  compromise, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  know  only  one 
Ism  in  America.  We  do  not  know  and  will 
not  have  anything  to  d)  with  communism. 
nazl-ism.  or  fa.scism.  tut  we  will  remain 
loyal  and  devoted  to  Americanism.  That  Is 
the  American  Federatior    of  Labor. 

We  have  endeavored  ti)  prevail  upon  those 
Who  left  us  to  come  bach  home,  to  take  their 
place  within  the  house  cf  labor,  to  live  with 
us  as  a  united  family.  Committees  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  appealed 
to  them  to  sit  around  t  le  conference  table, 
diagnose  the  whole  situation  and  endeavor 
to  find  a  remedy  Oui  appeals,  men  and 
women,  have  been  met  with  refusal  and 
scorn.  We  have  not  appealed  because  we 
were  strong  We  appeal  ?d  because  we  knew 
we  were  right  and  thote  \^ho  left  us  were 
wTnng,  and  it  is  because  wc  want  to  restore 
solidarity  and  unity  within  the  ranks  of 
labor  that  we  have  apptaled  to  them. 

The  continuation  of  the  division  that  ex- 
ists within  the  ranks  of  labor  rests  with  those 
who  refuse  to  meet  with  us  and  endeavor  to 
bring  about  an  adjustr.ient.  a  reaffiliatlon, 
and  a  rehabilitation  on  a  basis  of  supreme 
solidarity  We  dhsclaim  -esp<msibility  for  the 
division  that  exists.  If  \ve  would  scorn  them 
and  say  no,  go  your  way.  then  we  could  be 
blamed"  But  take  the  record— I  will  leave 
it  to  any  pers<^m.  Examine  the  record  and 
then  determine  for  you -selves 

Our  position  today  in  Seattle  in  this  sixty- 
first  annual  convention  :s  this;  We  are  ready 
and  willing  now  to  me«  t  at  any  time  wrh 
a  committee  from  the  dtal.  rebel,  rival  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  o:  making  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  whole  situation  and  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  nb(  ut  renffiliation  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  those 
who  left  us  Can  we  oH''r  more?  Should  we 
be  expected  to  offer  mere?  The  home,  the 
rooms  they  left  when  they  marched  out  of 
the  house  of  labor  are  s'lll  there,  waiting  for 
them  to  return  They  v  ill  be  given  the  hand 
of  welcome  and  we  wil  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely, free  from  any  Icelmg  or  bitterness, 
endeavor  to  compose  differences  and  unite 
labor. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  labor  must 
participate  in  the  war  setlcment  and  in  peace 
ne?;otiatlons  when  the  t  me  comes  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
sit  in  some  conference  "oom  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  world  peace  We  were  all 
thrilled  when  the  press  carried  the  eight 
points  that  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Chur: lill  ard  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  they  held 
a  dramatic  meeting  somewhere  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Perhaps  I  could  repeat  them 
now  in  order  to  refresl    your  memory 

First,  no  territorial  or  )ther  aeerandizement 
by  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  Sec- 
ond, territorial  change:,  only  through  self- 
determination.  Third,  all  peoples  have  the 
right  to  choose    their  own  form  of  govern- 


ment Those  forcibly  deprived  of  that  right  ' 
to  have  it  restored  Fourth,  free  interna- 
tional trade  Fifth  world-wide  cooperation 
to  secure  Improved  labor  standards,  economic  j 
adjustments  and  social  security  Sixth,  after 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny, 
assurances  of  a  secure  peace,  of  freedom  from 
fear  and  want.  Seventh,  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Eighth,  abandonment  of  the  use  of  force,  dis- 
arming of  aegressi^r  nations,  and  lightening 
for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crushing  burdens 
of  armament. 

Now,  we  propose  an  amendment  to  these 
eight  points  to  which  we  subscribe  without 
rcoervation.  and  that  is  that  when  the  peace 
conference  is  held  representatives  of  labor 
from  every  nation  in  the  world  must  be 
accorded  the  privilege  to  sit  in  at  the  peace 
conference  and  help  negotiate  a  world  peace. 
We  are  determined  that  the  regimentation 
of  labor.  Involuntary  servitude,  and  forced 
labor  shall  be  wiped  out  and  the  totalitarian 
form  cf  government  eliminated.  The  right 
of  worklngmen  and  women  to  belong  to  free 
democratic  trade-unions  m.ust  now  be  wTit- 
ten  into  a  world  peace  conference  and  guar- 
anteed by  those  who  subscribe  their  names 
to  the  peace  conference.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  fine  mcvement  that  formerly  existed 
In  Germany.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Norway  and 
the  other  democracies  shall  never  be  wiped  out 
by  some  cruel  dictator,  but  Instead  some 
power  and  authority  must  be  created  by  this 
peace  conference  that  will  guarantee  the  pro- 
tection of  worklngmen  and  women  through- 
out the  world  to  belong  to  free  democratic 
trade-unions  and  to  administer  their  own 
affairs  There  m'jst  be  no  regimentation  and 
no  involuntan,-  servitude,  such  as  exists  in 
these  foreign  nations;  there  must  be  no 
forced  labor.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  are 
Issues  that  must  be  determined 

And  then  Inspired  by  the  vision  of  a  new 
world  and  a  new  day  for  mankind,  let  those 
who  love  lit>erty  and  freedom  .so  dedicate 
themselves  as  to  negotiate  a  peace  based  not 
on  political  considerations  but  based  upon 
Justice,  freedom,  and  libe-rty 

And  I  lock  into  the  future  and  visualize 
that  world  where  freedom  of  assemblage,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press  all  shall  be  guaranteed  by  com- 
mitments that  cannot  be  set  aside  and  sup- 
ported by  a  force  that  will  mean  the  enforce- 
ment and  enJo\-ment  cf  all  these  freedoms. 
Then  we  want  to  make  a  world  where  men 
and  women  can  live  in  their  homes,  free  from 
fear,  where  the  home  will  be  the  castle  and 
the  haven  for  the  family  Itself,  and  where 
the  community  will  be  idealistic.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  world  wc  crave  and  that  Is  the  kind 
of  a  world  we  look  forward  to;  and  if  out 
of  these  conflict?  these  forces  who  would  have 
it  otherwise  are  defeated  and  destroyed  and 
the  God  of  destiny  and  righteousness  and 
Justice  shall  triumph,  then  we  will  begin  a 
new  day  and  a  new  life  in  a  new  world  and 
we  shall  all  be  liappy. 

Realizing  this  great  cbjective.  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  must  play  its  part  We 
must  speak  here  in  this  congress  of  lab<5r  In 
a  clear  and  unmistakable  way  We  must  send 
the  message  to  our  heroic  friends  across  the 
sea  who  are  really  fighting  our  battles— a  mes- 
sage of  encouragement  and  assurance  We 
must  let  the  American  public  kru'w  wheie 
we  stand,  and  I  know  we  will  do  it  m  such  a 
way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
And  in  the  days  that  are  to  come  we  will 
face  a  testing  period,  as  all  other  organiza- 
tions will.  If  we  have  btHlt  upon  a  founda- 
tion not  of  sand  our  movement  will  endure 
because  it  is  secure.  But  if.  during  the^^e  da>s 
of  rapid  economic  changes,  we  build  upon  a 
foundation  that  cannot  stand  the  tto.'Tn  and 
stress,  then  we  will  pass  out. 

The  test  will  ccme  to  unions  when  the  post- 
war period  arrives  Those  who  are  made  up 
of  a  fictitious  membership,  signed  cards  a 
proclaimed    membership    will    lade   out    tje- 


cause  they  are  net  built  upon  rock,  they  hay* 
been  erected  on  the  sand  But  those  who 
have  built  securely  upon  a  secure  foundation 
will  stand  the  stress  and  storm  and  will  live. 
There  will  be  no  allnements  if  there  is  no 
settlement  made  between  the  representatives 
of  divided  ranks  in  labor,  because  the  laws 
of  economics  will  bring  about  a  change  Tlie 
true  and  the  tried  will  remain  and  the  ficti- 
tious will  pass  out  Tliat  IS  what  we  will 
face  when  the  end  comes. 

Now  I  am  thrnugh.  I  have  talked  to  you 
right  from  my  heart  I  repeat  again  what 
I  said  in  the  beelnnlne.  th"t  we  thank  thesa 
splendid  representatives  of  the  city  and  of 
labor  and  of  business  and  of  the  State  for 
the  words  of  welcome  here  this  morning  My 
voice  Is  your  voice  when  I  say  that  we  ar« 
deeply  touched  by  It  all  We  know  that  in 
thLs  city,  with  this  splendid  stage  setting.  w« 
win  be  able  to  transact  our  business  in  an 
environment  where  cur  thoughts  can  be  cen- 
tered upon  the  problems  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  this  convention  and  where  the 
reeulis  will  mee*  with  the  approval  of  otir 
membership 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  I  am  proud  of  thlt 
delegation  and  these  visitors  who  are  with  ua. 
We  are  going  to  hold  one  of  the  t>est  conven- 
tions ever  held  in  -he  history  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  we  are  going  out  to 
face  the  common  foe  more  united  than  ever 
before  m  the  hutory  of  our  ;reat  movement. 

I  thank  vou. 


Where  Will  It  Stop? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  October  21  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  October  16),  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


Mr.  ODANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  CoNGRESsioN.^L  RECORD  an  able  edi- 
torial published  by  the  Port  Worth  Press, 
of  Fort  Worth  Tex  .  on  October  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Port  Worth   fTex  )' Press  of 
October  16    1941] 

W  HERE  WILL  rt  STOP? 

Defense  strikes  are  booming  again  On 
Army  contractfi  alone  they  have  catised  a 
direct  loss  of  3.700.000  man-days  of  produc- 
tion since  January  1 

But  at  least  Washington  officials  aren't  be- 
littling the  strike  menace,  and  that's  a  gam. 
Never  were  btatistics  more  niisleading  and 
dangerous  than  those  that  used  to  be  dragkjed 
out  to  "prove"  that,  after  all.  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  all  defense  workers  were  affected. 

Dangerous  becaiL-^e  they  encouraged  strikes 
and  discouraged  efforts  to  prevent  strikes 

Misleading  because  they  Ignored  the  fact 
that  In  our  indiistnal  system  the  indirect  loss 
of  production  c.iused  by  strikes  is  many  times 
greater  than  the  direct  loss 

Now  the  Hudson  automobile  plant  at  De- 
troit has  clo.=.ed  and  sent  7  OOO  workers  home. 
Production  lines  at  the  Studebaker  plant  in 
South  Bend  ha^c  been  stopped  for  more  than 
a  week.    Work  on  a  $13,000,000  order  lor  Army 
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"Jeeps"  has  been  halted  at  the  Willys-Over- 
[     land  plant  In  Toledo.     Why?     There  are  no 
)     strikes    at    Hudson,    Studebaker.    or    Willys- 
Overland. 

No;  but  for  2  weeks  there  has  been  a  strike 
at  the  Midland  Steel  Products  plant  In  Cleve- 
land Midland  Is  the  source  of  chassis  frames 
for  Hudson,  Studebaker,  Willys-Overland,  and 
other  automobile  companies.  Midland  has 
only  1,400  emplcyees;  but  if  they  stay  out  on 
Strike,  100,000  workers  will  soon  be  Idle  In 
autcraobile  factories, 

Tuesday  a  labor  dispute  at  the  Hillsdale 
Steel  Products  plant  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  was 
certified  to  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board.  Why?  TTie  Hillsdale  plant  has  only 
about  800  employees,  and  the  dispute  affects 
the  jobs  of  only  26  C.  I.  O.  members,  who  say 
they  were  wrongfully  discharged  after  the 
1  A,  F.  of  L.  won  a  Labor  Board  plant  election. 
That  seems  pretty  trivial. 

Yes;  but  the  Hillsdale  plant  makes  trans- 
mission parts  for  its  parent  company,  the 
Spicer  manufacturing  plant,  at  Toledo,  which 
Is  organized  by  the  C,  I.  O.  And  whether  for 
lack  of  parts  or  because — as  one  side  charges 
and  the  other  denies — the  C.  I.  O.  workers  at 
Toledo  refuse  to  handle  A.  F.  of  L.-made  parts 
from  Hillsdale,  the  Spicer  plant  isn't  produc- 
ing transmissions.  And  70  percent  of  the 
Army's  tank  production  depjends  on  Spicer 
transmissions. 

The  War  Department  announced  that  a 
105-mlllimeter  howitzer  had  been  "as.sembled 
perfectly''  from  parts  made  by  a  refrigerator 
firm,  an  oil-well  supply  manufacturer,  a  rail- 
road-car manufacturer,  and  the  Army's  own 
ordnance  department — a  fine  example  of  In- 
dustrial cooperation.  But  a  strike  in  the 
refrigerator  plant,  the  oil-well  supply  plant. 
or  the  railroad-car  plant,  or  In  some  other 
plant  making  parts  for  one  of  them,  might 
Stop  dead  the  production  of  such  howitzers. 

Tuesday  3,200  strikers  resumed  production 
at  the  Calco  Chemical  plant  at  Bound  Brook. 
N.  J.  That  strike,  had  it  continued,  cculd 
have  closed  all  the  country's  rubber  factories 
for  lack  of  essential  chemicals.  As  it  is,  rub- 
^      ber  production  has  been  slowed  down. 

Many  defense  Industries  are  still  feeling  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  the  70-day  Allis-Chalmers 
strike  in  Milwaukee  last  winter  Lost  for- 
ever, as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike  in  April, 
were  370.000  tons  of  steel  production — 
enough  for  12  battleships  or  8,000  medium 
tanks.  And  so  the  story  might  go  on  and  on. 
It's  tinie  for  Washington  to  do  something 
About  defense    strikes. 


A  Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 


Tuesday,  October  21,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
this  day  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  finest  citizens  in  the  congressional 
district  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  rep- 
resent in  Congress.  This  citizen  is  the 
father  of  two  exceptionally  fine  sons,  both 
of  whom  were  in  college.  Both  have  vol- 
untarily enlisted  in  the  Navy,  not  that 
they  expect  to  follow  the  Navy  as  a  career, 
but  because  they  consider  it  a  patriotic 
duty  at  this  time. 


My  constituent  and  friend  Is  very  much 
concerned  about  the  interruptions  in  our 
national-defense  program  caused  by 
strikes  and  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  asking  for  information.  I 
think  most  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
ceiving many  letters  touching  upon  this 
same  subject  matter.  However,  inas- 
much as  the  letter  referred  to  approaches 
the  matter  in  a  little  different  way,  I  am, 
pursuant  to  the  permission  given  to  me, 
Including  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Pre.sident 
Roosevelt,  which  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  you  for 
seme  advice  en  the  matter  tha'.  is  so  near  to 
the  hearts  of  every  American  Ujday, 

What  is  the  right  thir.g  for  me  xo  ndvlse 
my  two  sons,  who  are  now  m  the  armed  f',  roes 
of  our  country,  trying  to  do  the  t>€St  they 
can  to  protect  th'.s  country  we  all  Icvo, 

Our  neighbors  have  sons  In  factories  mak- 
ing things  very  es-sential  to  the  country,  and 
they  are  advLsmg  their  sons  to  strike  for 
more  wages,  better  wcrkiiig  conditions,  and 
even  for  men  In  other  factories  they  have 
never  seen,  who  believe  they  are  net  getting 
all  the  money  they  can  undtr  the  present 
conditions. 

New  I  realize,  Mr.  President,  thar  my 
neighbors  have  a  perfect  right  to  advise 
their  sons  aloi:g  that  line,  because  as  yet, 
cur  country  is  free,  but  do  I  have  a  right  to 
advise  my  sons  to  come  home  and  wa:t  for 
their  sons  to  get  all  the  mcney  they  can,  and 
then  when  they  are  perfectly  iatisiiid,  to  be- 
gin their  work  and  make  the  things  that  are 
very  essential  tc  my  sons  in  the  Army 

Both  cur  sons,  my  neighbors'  and  my  own. 
volunteered  for  the  pcsiticns  they  new  hold. 
My  sons  get  small  wage.s  for  the  kind  of  oc- 
cupation they  are  following  and  yet  they 
write  letters  home  telling  us  thev  are  getting 
along  fine.  Do  I  have  a  right,  Mr  President, 
to  tell  them  how  foolish  they  are  not  to 
organize  and  demand  mere  mcnf^y  and 
shorter  hours,  as  well  as  better  workirg  con- 
ditions? 

I  wculd  appreciate  your  honest  cp;n;cn  en 
this  perplexing  question 


Govemmeot  Receipts,  Expendihires,  and 
the  Public  Debt 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  21.  1941 


LETTER    AND    STATEMENTS    FROM    THE 
tJNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  r*:- 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  communication  and  accom- 
panying statements  from  Hon.  D.  W. 
Bell,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  extension  is  a  continuation  of  the 
practice  inaugurated  by  my  distin- 
guished predecessor,  former  Chairman 
Taylor,  in  presenting  to  the  House  each 
month  an  authoritative  statement  of  ac- 
tual receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30.  1941, 
and  the  estimated  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  to  end  on  June 
30,  1942.    The  situation  with  respect  to 


the  latter  fUcal  year  is  based  up^n  the 
data  availnble  as  of  October  5,  1941.  and 
take.s  into  consideration  the  factors  of 
the  new  revenue  act  and  additional 
appropriations. 

ITreasctit  Departmfnt. 
"Washington,  October  14,  1941. 
Hon.  ClareKce  Cannon. 

Chairman.  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations, 

Washington.  D    C. 
Mt  De.'iR   Mr    Chairman:    By   direction   of 
the  Secretiiry  and  pursuant  to  your  letter  of 
September  25.  1941,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the  followirg  statetnents: 

Statement  No.  I,  general  Budget  sum- 
mary— receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  ( 1 ) 
Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  (re- 
vised as  of  October  5.  1941 )  and  actual  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  and  (2)  actual  figures 
for  the  first  3  months  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1941  and   1942. 

Statement  No.  II.  effect  on  the  public  debt 
of  financing  the  deficit,  showing  (1)  esti- 
mated amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  (based 
on  revised  estimates  as  of  October  5.  1941), 
and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  and 
(2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  3  months  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942.  This 
statement  ehows  the  extent  to  which  the  net 
deficit  has  been  met  through  borrowings  and 
changes  in  the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  It 
also  shows  the  debt  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  each  period. 

Statement  No,  III,  statutory  debt  limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing Which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing 
authority,  I.  e  .  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  existing 
limitations. 

Statement  No.  IV,  general  fund  balance, 
showing  an  analysis  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  Ttiis  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
period  classified  as  to  working  balance,  incre- 
ment on  gold,  and  seigniorage.  It  shows  how 
the  general  fund  balance  was  affected  by  ( 1 ) 
borrowing*,  (2)  excess  of  receipts  or  expendi- 
tures In  trust  accounts,  etc..  and  (3)  the  net 
deficit  as  «ei  forth  In  statement  No.  I. 

Statement  No.  V,  obligations  of  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  as  of  September  30, 
1941,  This  statement  shows  the  contingent 
liabilities  of  the  Government.  1.  e..  the  out- 
standing Becurities  Issued  by  corporations 
and  credit  agencies  which  are  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  as  to  principal  and  interest. 
Statement  No,  VI.  combined  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corpo- 
rations anrd  credit  agencies,  as  of  August  31, 
1941.  based  upon  the  latest  official  reports 
received  by  the  Treasury,  This  statement 
shows  tha  total  assets  of  such  corporations 
and  agencies,  the  liabilities  (including  re- 
serves!, and  their  net  worth.  The  liabilities 
are  segregated  according  to  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States,  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  is  classified 
as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Government's  pro- 
prietary interest  and  of  the  proprietary  inter- 
ests not  owned  by  the  Government.  The  total 
of  interagency  interests  of  all  corporations 
and  agencies  included  in  this  statement  is 
also  showti. 

Following  the  suggestion  in  your  letter 
above  referred  to,  estimates  of  receipts  and 
expend; tiu-es  have  been  revised  upon  the  basis 
of  the  l.itcst  iiiformation  available.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Budget  estimates  of  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, and  net  deficits  used  In  state- 
ments I.  tl.  and  IV  are  the  Budget  Directors 
revised  estimates  as  of  October  5,  1941,  Esti- 
mates for  national  defense  are  not  yet  obtain- 
able in  detail  but  will  be  reflected  in  subse- 
quent reports  when  available. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D    W    Bell, 
Vnder  Secretary  oj  the  Treasury, 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

I.  Cs'.c'al  Budget   siimmary'—^ Receipts   and  expenditures 
(On  lesi?  of  daily  Trea.surj-  statements.  1.  e.,  checks  j»id  by  t tie  Treasurer  of  tbe  l'nit*<l  State*.     In  million?  ofdollarsl 
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lull  fl.scal  years 


July  1  t 


ClassiCcatioD 


Bu'liret  esti- I    .-,„.,   .r^i     Ar:n!»l.  f-^ra:    Artusl,  fi-ral 
inates,'ly4i;  I-    ""*'''^"  I     yeariwi     I     year  11.41 


Eccripts 

Incline  tax , 

MLsallaneous  intcmslreverue 

Taxes  under  Social  Security  .Vet 

Taxes  upon  carriors  and  their  employees 

C  ustnms - 

Return  of  surplus  funds  frori  Government  corporations. 
Other 


Total  n>ceipt3  

Less;  Net  amounts  transferred  to  Federal  oldapp  and  wrvivorvinsurance  tnist  fund 


Net  receipts. 


Exppnditure.-: 

I >p[ « rt  ini'n  ta  I  • 

Agricultural  prosranj  •• 


Nafif  nal  defense: 

War 

Navy 

National  defense  funds  for  tl  e  President 

Belective  Service      

V.  S.  Maritime  rommission  '... 

l>efen.'ie  aid  (len<l-leajie) 

Federil  Swurity  .^frenoy 

National-defense  bousing  (F-.-dcral  Works  Agency). 
Other  agencies 


ToUl. 


Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Federal  Loan  .Vgency 

Federal  Spcurify  Acency 

Federal 'Wiirk'!  .\.r»ncy  •_     

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority  

Veterans'  .Administration 

Tran-sfers  to  trust  ncrouDf,« 

}{rturn  of  surplus  (uods  (roni  Qovemment  corporations. 
All  other 


922.3 

TVS.  2 

21^3 

37.6 

107.  4 

2.4 

SU,2 

fio 

1"; 


a 


12.  K59. 0 
Wl.O 


7510 
I.IMR  0 


18,000.0 


18, 000.  0 


8.  ail  5 


1,02U.  8 


3,  CZX  5 

2,  211).  8 

»  10.1.  1 

r  5 

4i.8 
21.4 

'"  '42.0 
0) 


2,145*5 
21*!,  1 


IP&S 

If.!,  r, 


1,  Ml   8 
l.V.fl 


1.7S7.  5 

1.13U9 

47.  .S 

7.3 

2M4 

Mil 

«i5 

Til 

3^8 

1.1 


2.*;  0 


(•) 


6, 0*1  1 


3,  mx  9 


f.2I.l 


1,275.0 
&0 

M7.  0 
1.163  0 

im  0 

303.0 


4fi.V0 


Total  eipenditure«  " 

Net  deficit  (excess  expenditures  over  receipts)  n. 


24.  581  0 


l,lUt.T 

11.5 

••»44   0 

1,  67S.  9 

«  .ll.  2 

M2.7 

331.1 

••  329,  0 

«  -.TB.  1 

I2,7in.« 

aoaT 

3r:a4 

■Ji.  •< 

H-  7 

1  ^j  ; 


li 


i.< 


8 

.'.  W 
"  ->  i> 

4il  H 
•  >.  4 
1"  1 
IM  I 
»  vS  3 
<  14.1.7 


12  '"C  0 


.'.,  :n,  4 


;i.  "Vv  s 


2.  ^J.  9 

~  ■  -    .^ 

7.13  8 


r,f  i 


rounded  to  nrarfst  m  illioc?  and  w  ill  :  r ! 


'  Kiciir<-5  in  tlu^  -•  «;> 
sarily  add  to  trials 

•  K.  vi-scd  Oct.  ;.  ir41. 

•  Kinirrs  tor  tbc  f-'cal  year  lC'2to  fiatr.  and  for  the  f seal  year  IWl.  have  been  revi<<ed 
hy  tran.s.'frrinp  rxperriiturfsol  Oie  I  ,  b.  Maritime  t"on;mi5.sion  fnun  thedepartnienial 
cla.s.«iii cation  to  nstiona)  defence.  The  eiKDditures  for  the  Maritime  CommLssion 
include  those  hiretofore  cla.siif  cd  as  emorpency  ship  construction.  The  ficures  for 
IVlantiOQe  Cottniijsicn  are  cct  and  itclude  rcct-ipts  crtdiled  to  the  construclion  loan 
fund. 

•Includes  national  defense  cxrenditures  aupircntinp  repular  activities. 

•  Not  including  departmental  expenditures  of  Department  of  .Sericulture. 

•  Ficludrs  that  portion  of  Suiplus  Marketing  Administration  expenditures  Included 
with  transfers  to  trust  ac-ounts 


•  Reflects  adjustment  to  pive  efTcct  to  w  •  vt  of  Oct.  14.  1«4n  (.M  Stat,  112"'.  hj 
DicrrinK  funds'allottfMl  to  Fe<1(Tal  U  orks  .\KirKy  from  allocati..ii<i  ma  le  hy  l!if  Irest- 
d.nt  t  >  t'i«  N\  ar  I  department  for  national  defense  bousing  with  tunil--  Bi'iiropriaitsl  to 
Ffileral  \\  orks  .Vpencv  for  the  same  purpose. 

•  Ki|>enditurfS  mcluded  in  totals  for  departmental.  Tir.nps.see  Valley  Authority, 
Fwlcral  Security  Afcncy,  and  all  o<her.    Sw  note  3. 

•  Kxcluslve  of  national  defease  housing  activities  induioJ  with  national  defenst 
above. 

">  C refills,  deduct 

u  Exclusive  of  debt  retirements  pursuant  lu  sick.ug  funis  hO'i  oilier  appropriatioaf. 


n.   Effect  on  the  pxibltc  debt  of  fiTiannng  the   deficit  * 


\  t  \r\     ^.O  c<  C   /.' 


■'v  1 


'I'.nnt  of  dollars' 


Classic  cation 


Full  5  y.a)  year' 


July  1  t(  .M-jit   3u 


Net  deficit  (.statement  I '  - 

Changes  in  cash  accounts  dunni:  t>eriixl: 

Add:  Increase  m  general  fur  d  balance  during  period 

Total ---- ^  V 

Deduct;  Excess  of  receipts  ever  expenditures  In  trust  aoooants,  etc.,  during  period 

Total  financed  by  increa.s«  in  public  debt '. 

Add:  Public  debt  at  beginn  ng  of  period 

Public  debt  at  end  of  period j 


Budget 

estiniates.' 

iy42 

12.  583.  0 
M79.4 

12.103.6 
37.8 

Actual, 
li.41 


6. 103.  4 
742.4 


.^f  Ulrtl. 
s<-h1  vi-ar 


3.(»V-   ^ 
«3r7.  6 


Artiml, 

f, Si-.ll  \  rar 

IVll 


6, 845. 8 
«  148.1 


2,r>M.  2 
304.2 


12. 065  8 

48,961.4 


S.  W3,  9 
42.967.5 


2.38.V0 

4M»fil,4 


1,3  IS,  a 

212.7 


I,  lav  4 

42,  9f.7.  5 


?+^-  4  ' 


*A  072,9 


'  >.»:;. r-«  ,i:  '!  :-  ••    •'!:.>:,•  '    ,■  ■    •  ..■■ 

•  l:evi>p.l  (_>(t    .'\  ly4:. 

•  1  >ecrease,  deduct 

•  Excess  of  exiendiiurts  o\e   receiits,  add. 


rded  to  nearest  millions  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 


Ill    S:atu1ori/   debt   h'm'.a'.ui-n 
ICnder  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  An  a.-  a.^lended,  as  oi  fcept.  CO,  IMI,  In  mfUionr  ol  dollars) 


Limitation - 
Deduct 


65,000.0 


IICI  .  Jt«      tAft     A 

(iross  public  debt  oulstandngFept.  30,1941 -- -^ -- - - -- -.......-. '^To 

I  DcajTied  discount  on  tniltd  ^lates  savings  bonds  (difference  between  current  redeuipuon  value  and  maturity  value) ., 


Less;  Debt  outstsndicr  c  t  ^ub  cct  loytatntory  limitation. 


C-.i.  9 


1  Gia. 


bb.;>;.  (  u:  t  orrcw  .r.p  aulbor;ty . 


II,  092.1 

13,  OUT.  i 


1 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

IV.  General    fund    balance^  '  f 

|0n  basis  of  daily  Treasury  statements.    In  millions  of  dollars] 


f 


Full  fisc-al  yean 


ClASsificatioD 


Balarr.  in  cir.cnl  fur.:  at  Icpinning  of  l^eriod: 

WCrkiiii-  balttBrf   - 

Jncrti:  ti  I  on  polil  

ft igi.il  rate  (silvir' 


1\  till 

liorri. wires— net  infrease  in  luiMicaent. 
Net  r>  (1 II  ts,  iru-'-i  accounts,  tic 


Budeel 

estimate,' 
1942 


143  :> 
6C5.  4 


2,633.2 

12,0fil.  8 
3^.8 


Decrpa.<es 

Net  deficit  (Statement  I). 


Balance  .n  peoeral  (und  at  end  of  i  eriod. 


Analyi"  nf  ceneral  hind  bnlanc*?  at  end  oi  i*no«l: 

\\  ork Kit  I  aliiiice -  - 

Incrf niei'.l  or.  coM_ 

geiiriKiTHire  (siUer) 


Total. 


14,  734.  >• 

12,.'^|.  0 

2.  ui.  8 


Actual, 
1941 


1, 16Z  8 
142.  » 
J85.2 


July  1  to  Sept.  30 


1,&90.  7 

fi,  903.  9 
«148.  1 


7,736.5 
B,  103.  4 


Acfu.'il. 

fiscal  year 

1942 


Hi  2 
e05.  4 


2,633.2 

2,  38.'..  t. 
304.2 


5,322.4 

3,  av.  8 


Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1941 


1.  Ifi2.  8 
142.8 
Sk.\2 


1,890.7 

1, 10.5.  4 
21Z7 


3,2Pa8 
793.8 


2,633.2 


2,265.6 


2,  41.1. 1 


63i>.  2 

♦ 

2.  1*.  8 


1,8M.6 
143.2 
605.4 


2,  fi.33.  2 


1,811.2 
143.2 

611.1 


2.265.6 


1,  fiSO.  3 
142.8 
MI.  9 


2,415.1 


1  Fipiires  in  this  ^!;ltenlpnt  liave  been  nmr;de<l  to  r.earest  millions  and  will  net  necessarily  add  to  totals. 

«  He-.  ise<l  Oct.  5,  1'41 

•  Net  exiei.diture-i,  ileiluct 


V.  Obligations    of   corporations    and    credit  agencies   guaraiiteed   as   to   pnncipul   and  interes^^  as  of  Sept.  30,  1941 


1. 


iln 


CorTor:ition  or  af:er.cy 


Commodity  ("re<lit  ("..ri«.riUon 

Fi'Jcral  Farm  Mort>.a>ri'  (  orfuration. 

Fisieral  lii-u^iiiK  .\dinir.i.-itriiiori 

Home  Owners'  Lmin  Ci  rpirdtion 

Kft-on  ;tru'ti.n  F.nano'  ("orp-jration  . 

Tenn.-s«e  Viilli  v  .\ut!i"rity 

V   S.  Hotisine  .\uthonlv     

V.  6.  Maritiun  Commi>sioa 


Limit  of 
authority 


2. 6."*).  0 

2.  («>0.  0 

«4.3(i;).  0 

•  4.  7.%.  0 

'7.391.8 

'61.8 

"gfiO.  0 

•200.0 


OutstaDding  obligations 


Total 


905.6 

1.  2H9.  5 

17.7 

2,417.0 

2.101.6 


220.3 


Total. 


»  6. 937.  f, 


Matured ' 


Unmatured 


a2 
.1 
.1 

6.1 
.1 


90.^.  3 

1,  2*19.  4 

17.6 

2.  4i>.  9 
2,101.5 


226.3 


8.6 


6.928.9 


'  Fi;.'urt's  in  this  statement  have  been  rounded  to  nearrst  rr.illions  and  will  not  r.cc- 
■Bsarily  a^d  to  it.tals. 

»  F.xclu^ivr  of  i.li'.ipations  owned  by  the  Treasury. 

'  Fun.1':  ha\c  Ixht.  <!ei(«itfd  with  the  TreiiMiriT  of  the  Triif!  .-l«t>.<  fi.r  paj  ir.ent  of 
%a  oblijiations  KLiEranteed  bv  the  L'titid  St^tis,  rti-ns(i.imi;  tut.'^tandir.i:  n.atur-i 
priiu'ipal  airoiintir.c  to  f-.fiOii.lHid  and  irtprt-st  i  f  $2,x(K',U»i. 

•  Limit  of  iiutt'.iTitv  to  insure  n  orica^vs.  Thi?  amount  may  be  incrpa?e<i  by  <\.>**'. 
000. INH)  upon  aiii.ro\ftl  by  tho  rrrsi'ft  nt.  I)(l>entari'S  nia%  lie  is'.-^ued  and  tu.ui'd 
orlv  in  rxch^intf  for  insured  iToix^rty  acquirrd  thriuph  forf-closurc. 

•The  CiTiKTutior.  wa.-  aulhor;zi<l  to  i.s.^uc  tond<  for  an  arr.ount  not  to  rxoop..  .v}.,-ji. 
OiO.niti  to  be  e\i-hani.'i'd  or  sold  to  obtain  funds  for  firancinp  hoine  mortpase  loan':  or 
for  the  redcnif-tior;  of  any  of  its  oiitstandinL'  bonds.  I'.-  authority  to  n.ak.-  ioans .  xpirod 
on  June  13.  IW'..  and  the  above  iin.it  may  only  be  incrtase<l  for  the  purpose  of  rttiriii^ 


its  oiit'tandine  bonds  by  an  amount  equaPto  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to  be  retired, 
wb.iili  would  not  affect  the  net  amount  outitandini;  after  June  13,  1<I36. 

'  Ir.chi'ii  -  all  :iinnunts  outstandine  under  [indefinite  autborixations.- 

'  Kxclnsivo  of  it>*,.V<).00<i  i.«sue<l  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  held  by  the 
Kt  construction  Finance  C'orixiration. 

■  Limit  on  cm-!.*  amount  of  oMipaiions  tliftt  insy  ho  is!up<l.  The  rorporation  has 
issuctl  oblif  at  iors  totalin?  $511,256,000  leaviifr  a  balance  of  borrowinf!  authority  amount- 
in?  to  $2S>..744,o(i<l. 

'  Liii.it  which  may  he  outstanding  at  ai*  one  time  with  respect  to  the  insuring  of 
nioriL'aces  and  the  issuance  of  debentures.  T 

'■''  I'he  total  amount  of  assets  of  the.se  corpirations  and  acencies  is  in  P!tce.«s  of  the  total 
amount  (f  liabilities,  including  obligatioi^  guaranteed  by  the  United  Stales.  lse« 
atateiiien'  \'I. 


VI.  Combined  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  governmental  corporations  a':d  credit  agfirirs:  as  of  Aug   31    1941 

Iln  millions  of  cjollars] 


Ccri>crat!on  or  agency 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Federal  Farm  .Morleape  Corixiration.. 

Feilera!  llousinj;  .^liministrr.tion 

Home  Owner!" '  Lcn'n  ('<>rp<iration 

Ke<-<iiistrut  tion  Finance  ('<iri>oration.. 

Tennesi*e  VaJlev  .\uti.nriiy. 

r.  .^.  HouMnc  .MitbiTiiy   ., 

r.  S.  Maritmie  ("oinini.v-ion 

Fe?leral  Land  Banks 

All  other 


.\- 


Lia^ilities 


Net  worth 


Kxtiusiveot 

Hiiuiunts 
due  frum 

(oiv.Tn- 

racnt  cor- 

VMirations 

an<i 

accnc'.'-s 


1,  1,V3.  3 

l,4(.^.  2 

"-v.  1 

2.4'Hl.4 

1,  «to   ; 

430.  .s 

'.H\  2 

3,'  8y.'i.  9 


Subtotal  

L«8s:  Intefa^«Dc>'  interest  sliuwn  above. 


14.  642.  f> 


Due  from 
Govern- 
ment cor- 
poratKtDS 

and 
agencies  > 


2.4 

'"'ioo.o' 

1.  I{i3.  1 
1.0 


Oblipafions 

guaranteed 

by  the 

Uniled 

States  » 


Die 


11.2 

7.6 

18S.  8 


9<i7.  4 

l.^l.S 

17.1 

2.  432.  7 

2,  105.  7 

""'226.' 5 


to 

em- 
t  cor- 
tions 
ind 
ag^nciey 


Gov 

mei  1 
poit 


1.8 


23.3 
56.  8 
02.0 


.9 

847.6 


All  other 

(including 

reserves) 


144.3 

87.0 

4.5 

51.9 

3.'*.  3 

21.7 

6.2 

397.0 

1, 805.  9 

1.036.3 


1,474.  1 
-1.  474.  1 


'  6,  971.  2  1. 022.  4 
—1,022.4 


3,913.1 


Proprietary 

interest  of 

the  United 

States 


101.6 
100.0 
67.5 
106.7 
.M2.  9 
S-W.  3 
138.0 
164.4 
213  3 
1,996.9 


3,  7M.  6 
-451.7 


Other 


221.7 
2«H.0 


425.7 


Total. 


14,  fAl.  - 


3     '-■'.'':      1 


1     1,1.1 


•i?*^    7 


'  Figures  in  this  statement  have  l>een  rounile^l  to  nearest  millions  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  tol;ils. 
'  Includes  capitnl  s4*xk  and  ;>aid-in  .surplus  of  Govemiuent  cxirporations  and  agencies. 

•  Includes  pnnnpa!  and  accrued  interest. 

•  Excludes  J14^.K)|l.ow  held  by  the  Tre^-sury. 
NoTE.-The  forecoinc  fieures  are  conipuled  from  latest  reports  received  bv  the  Treasury  Department  fmr  the  respective  corporition?  and  apencie?.    The  amounts  rovcrinR 

obHjrations  euaranteed  by  the  L'nited  States  ditler  from  those  shown  in  table  V  for  the  resuiOL  iliai  ihey  are  sUUsd  iii  U.ii  uble  as  oIjA.u«.  31,  mi,  instead  of  Sept.  30,  1941,  and 
Include  accrued  interest. 
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Second  Supplemecta!  Appropriadoo  Bill, 
1942 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  October  10.  1941 


MTMORANDUM     FROM     THE     JOINT     AIR- 
CRAFT  COMMITTEE 


Mr  C.-\:;N0N  of  Mis.souri.  Mr  Speak- 
fT.  under  authnrity  granted  me,  I  in- 
clude r  rr.'^morandum  furnished  by  Hon. 
E.  R.  S*?ttin:us,  Jr..  Lend-Lcasc  Adminis- 
trator, v.'ith  respect  to  the  procedures  and 
aclicn  of  the  joint  aircraft  comm.ltee. 
This  memorandum  is  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain statrment.s  made  in  the  House  en 
October  9  la'-t  by  the  gentleman  from. 
Ohio  iMr.  Jones'  durin?  the  debate  on 
H  R  5783.  title  I  of  which  makes  appro- 
pr;at!ons  for  defense  aid — lend-lease. 
The  memorandum  was  prepared  at  my 
request  by  the  committee  and  forward^:'d 
to  me  by  Mr.  SLettinius.  It  is  signed  by 
t!v^  senior  members  of  the  apencies  of 
our  Gcvernment  repre."ented  en  the  com- 
miittee. 

Joint  AiF.ca.\F-r  Committei. 

Washmgtcn,  D  C  .  October  ;.?.  ipil. 
Mc-rr.orandum  f -r  M:    E    R    Stettinlus    Jr 
Subject :   Concreesicnal  Record 

1.  Tl'.e  following;  statcrr.er.t  :s  presemed  by 
the  American  members  of  the  Jcmt  Aircraft 
Committee  m  an^rv-T  to  t'.:e  remarks  rei.T- 
tlve  to  that  comm'.t'.ce  presented  In  tl^.e  H.iuse 
cf  Representati- 1  by  Reprpse;:*at:ve  Jones. 
of  Ohio,  en  Octot-r  Cv  1911: 

a  The  Joint  Aircraft  C-nim;ttre  was 
forn  ed  befcre  the  Lend-Le;..'-  Act  was  ap- 
proved. At  that  time  the  British  had  con- 
tracts and  opti():-.s  c:i  contracts  m  this  coun- 
try which  combined  with  .^rmy  and  Navy 
contracts,  greatly  exceeded  the  marufacnir- 
Ing  capacity.  Tho  Joint  Aircraft  Committee's 
directive  was  to  allocate  thr  capacity  In  srch 
a  manner  that  the  maximum  pr':iduotln  for 
ri'I    cir^tomers   could    be   achieved. 

b  Tiie  proctuure  in  the  Joint  Aircraft  Com- 
mittee does  not  require  unanimous  action  by 
all  members  to  approve  an  acilon  taken. 
Aithou;.h  there  !s  very  lutie  mdicaticin  cf 
Brltbsh  difcseni  in  the  minutes  of  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Aircraft  Comm.ttM^  lx>cause  the 
actual  vctf  has  net  been  recorded  tl^.ere  have 
teen  tlmis  v.hen  the  Brlli.'-ii  have  net  been 
In  accord  with  the  acHon  t  .ken  by  tiie  com- 
ml"t.:e  as  a  whole 

c  The  Instaiic?  nicnticni  d  m  the  Reoord 
where  It  v.as  stated  the  British  walked  out 
cf  the  meeting  in  a  hufl  in  order  to  veto  ac- 
tion is  not  true  It  is  be:.cved  t;...:  Mr. 
Jones  has  reference  to  the  Bmsh  c  iTer  to 
leave  the  discupsicn  In  the  hards  cf  the 
Armv  and  Navy  and  O.  P.  M  when  tiie  evil 
aircraft  for  commercial  air-imes  case  was  dis- 
cussed. The  ether  members  of  the  committee 
declined  to  accept  t^.e  British  cfTer  to  with- 
draw becau.'^e  tiiey  felt  that  the  Bi.tiih  were 
lnten5.?ly  Int. rested  In  all  a.rcra't  cipacity. 
The  British  members  did  net  at  a  fingle  point 
cf  the  discussion  cf  this  ca.se  raise  any  cb- 
Jecticn  to  any  of  the  action  contemplated  or 
tcik»n  by  any  of  the  members 

d  With  reference  to  the  request  for  traris- 
po::  p:&nes  mentioned  by  Mr  Jon'es,  the 
coiiiiuitiee  informed  the  British  memt>er8  that 


thtre  was  no  capacity  available  for  the  prc- 
f'uction  cf  planes  at  th3  time  for  which  they 
were  needed 

e  In  sp.te  cf  tl.c  British  objection,  the 
South  American  A.r'.  .i.e  proLrrair.  was  ap- 
proved by  the  con-.nii-tee  m  accordance  with 
the  aircraft  reqtr-stecl.  and  some  of  the  air- 
craft  have  already  been  delivered 

f  In  the  opinion  cf  the  American  mem- 
bers cf  the  committee,  t.here  have  be?n  no 
Instances  where  any  actl'^n  of  the  committe? 
has  "tied  up  our  defense  production  cf  air- 
planes for  cur  national  oefen'-e  "  but,  en  the 
contrary,  the  entire  m.embershlp  cf  the  ccrri- 
mittee  b.as  be-  n  working  only  to  obt.nn  the 
maximum  production  of  aircraft 
Henrt  H  Arnold, 
Major  Gcne-^a'..   l'':wd   Steles   A"V'./ 

D:-p:.ti  C'-.icf  0'  S'ajJ   [A:')  . 
John   H    Towras 
/{"J'-  Ad-r::'a:.  I'r.r.pd  Statct  Scry. 

Sprite  S\::-y  Mrr.^c''. 
Utrrtll  C    Meicv 
CiJc',  ^!-o'a.'f   S-o:i'>Ti. 
O.^'iCt-'  of  Product ir>'i  ^icncgemcnt. 


Myth  of  Isolation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  21.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON  EMANUEL 
CELI.ER.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  miy  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  m.lude  a  lariio  address  entitled  "Myth 
of  Isolation."  winch  I  shall  deliver  Tues- 
dav  eveninc.  Octobc-r  21,  1941.  over  the 
ird  netwcik.  from  station  WEAF  in  New 
Ycrk: 

I  wculci  rtjjtal  tie  Neutrality  Act  in  t.  to. 
It  is  cutniotied.  like  the  horfe  and  bu^ey 
rr.cl  the  high-wheel  bicsrle.  To  put  it  an- 
other way.  the  Neu'rality  Act  is  like  a  drur.k- 
ard  who  got  him-elf  Jailed  for  fear  cf 
visiting  the  neighborlr:g  saloon  We  shackled 
cur.s€lves  by  holding  our  ships  in  p.irt,  sup- 
posedly to  prevent  a  plurije  Into  anctlier 
World  War  Th.s  id^a,  it  iviw  app-, ars,  Is 
unw.se,  ai.d  co"s  not  ket-p  Hitler  frcii.  cur 
shores.  It  is  no  more  a  cure  f_r  war  than 
castor  oil  is  a  cure  f^r  lepio^y  If  complete 
rep-al  cannot  new  be  had,  In  the  alternative 
I  vould  amend  the  act  by  striking  cut  sec- 
tion 6  so  that  v.e  could  arm  cur  merchant 
fh'.ps  and  by  strikiiig  cut  secti^^n  2a  to  per- 
n-.;t  thein  to  enter  belligerent  ports  of  the 
Allies.  There  should  be  no  barred  or  combat 
zones  so  that  we  might  carry  en  cur  own 
ships  all  possible  tanks,  planes,  arms,  and 
food  to  Britain  and  Iceland  r.r.d  ether  Ameri- 
can otitprsTs.  undrr  the  pa'r^l  and  cor.'.^y 
cf  cur  Nary  vessels  and  plni.e^  That  is  u'p- 
liolding  our  rights  under  International  law. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  efTectively  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  cf  Hitler  piracy 
and  to  the  winning  cf  the  Eattle  cf  the 
Atlantic  Otherwise  we  hide  behind  the 
perilous  wall  cf  isolation  and  go  th.'-iiugh  the 
silly  process  cf  shipping  prccloU'  war  sup- 
plies only  to  have  cur  ."^hlps,  uiidrr  fcreien 
reei=try.  bla.?ted  cut  of  the  water,  and  cargo 
pnd  crew  sent  to  Davy  Jones'   lo.rker 

We  set  up  zones  of  corr.bat  into  which 
American  ships  could  net  proceed.     But  Hit- 


ler drcre.d  e%en  larger  ?oncs  and  forbade 
entrance  to  any  neutral  ship  no  n.atter  h.  w 
inncctnt  its  mis-r.n  A.**  was  p)cinted  out  by 
our  Presiddit.  he  has  sunk  at  will  our  ships 
In  the  We.-tcrn  Hemisphere  far  removed  from 
proclaimed  zt  ncs  cf  combat.  He  has  tor- 
I>edced  our  ships  In  the  zcncless  South  At- 
lantic .\re  the  seven  seas  his?  It  Is  high 
time  we  ur.tl;  d  cur  h.ancls 

And  there  is  b,.,ine  que.^tlon  now  abcut 
the  R"pu':  l;c  (.1  Panama's  allowing  ships 
fl>i::c  Its  Rac  tc  aim  against  Nazi  pirates 
Such  ai.  c  rdi  r  x^a^  civen  by  the  former 
President  cf  that  Republic.  Or  Arnulfo 
Anas,  an  ersatz  dictator,  now  happily  re- 
moved viu,  d.d  all  in  his  power  to  embar- 
rass and  irritate  us  m  our  control  and 
operator,  of  the  Canal,  e.  g,  land  adja- 
cent the  Canal  had  to  be  acquired  for  air 
fields  atid  ftin  replacements  Dr  Anas  and 
h.s  r  l..:r:'^  he'd  \;.>  up.  literacy  blackmailed 
us.  in*o  {  ay.ni?  52  OOC  an  acre  f.ir  swamps 
worth  onlv  12  50  an  acre  Panama  seeth.'^s 
wi'h  pre -Nr>7i  activity  Doubtlessly,  Sfcr?t 
Ax«  air  fields  exist  to  the  south  cf  the 
Conal  hiddc^  de«>p  in  Jungle  wilderness 
M>.r. v  Na7i  and  J.p  acents  are  perched  along 
th"  Canal  a-ea  and  plot  against  us. 

The  new  President,  Rlcardc  de  la  Guardla. 
mav  rc'-cird  tiic  proscription  against  arming 
of  ships  In  any  event  why  have  our  ships 
fly  the  Pananianian  flac  c  r  Costa  Rican  flag 
or  any  Central  American  ensign?  Why  hide 
behind  a  little  neichbor?  Why  the  subter- 
fuge'  They  are  American  shipe  Let  them 
fly  the  Sta-s  and  Stripes  Therefore,  repeal 
the  N?uirElity  Act  prohibition.  Of  course, 
the  Isolationists  will  object.  They  fear  in- 
volvement in  war  But  we  are  already  deeply 
Involved  In  the  war  Congre.sB  pa.ssed  the 
first  and  will  soon  pass  the  second  Lend- 
I-cas-e  Act  These  acts  fling  neutrality  to 
th?  winds  They  crack  apart  all  Ideas  of 
i'^  iat;cn  We  have  deliberately  chosen  sides. 
V.'e  deliberately  feed  and  warm  one  bellig- 
erent against  the  other.  We  are  England's 
ally  in  all  thmes  except  an  A  E  F  But  we 
control  the  situation  If  Hitler  wants  war 
with  us.  it  Is  up  to  him  We  want  no  w-ar. 
If  he  wants  it.  he  can  have  It,  He  cannot 
arroiiate  to  himself  control  of  the  seas  We 
should  not  spinelessly  slink  away  Lke  a 
V  h  pped  cur  Let  him  leave  our  ships  alone. 
Otherwj.'.e,  we  shoot  at  sight  And  the  Na- 
tion is  preponderately  behind  the  President's 
f he>ot-al-sicht  order  We  shall,  as  we  always 
liave  during  cur  Glorious  history,  keep  the 
sea  lar.es  free  of  marauders  and  boa  con- 
siricicr  surface  raiders,  bombers,  and  U-boats. 
We  shall  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  Neutrality  Act  d?nles  that  freedom.  In 
fact,  the  Neutrality  Act  was  an  attempt  to 
"Isolate"  ourselves.  That  very  "Isolation" 
gives  comfort  to  cur  enemies. 

Neutrality  Act  or  no  Neutrality  Act.  If 
Hitler  brings  abcut  sufBcient  prcvocatlcn  and 
creates  a  series  of  Important  enough  inci- 
dents, he'll  get  his  war  The  Neutrality  Act 
will  not  change  his  designs  against  us  We 
are  still  next  en  his  list.  The  Kaiser  before 
him  was  sufficiently  warned,  but  he  did  n^^t 
heSitate  to  Siiik  the  Lus^tavic.  He  disre- 
garded his  Sussex  pledee.  and  the  Z'mmcr- 
man  note  reveRled  that  he  proml.=ed  to  have 
returned  to  Mexico  our  States  of  Ari2K)na  and 
Texas,  if  Mexico  would  attack  us  upon  our 
declaration  cf  war  against  Germany  How 
many  Zimmerm.an  nctfs  are  at  present  float- 
Ini:  arour.d  Sooth  and  Central  America? 
Hitler  IS  Just  as  cruelly  pigheaded  as  the 
Hoher?  Hern  was  befcre  him. 

Is  It  any  d.iTercnt  If  our  seamen  are  dyna- 
mited into  a  watery  grave  while  on  an  Amer- 
Ira.n  ship  flying  the  Panama  flag  or  on  the 
same  ship  P.yin^  the  Stars  and  Strlpyes?  Their 
widows  and  children  mcurn  none  the  less. 
Taxpnyers'  m.oney  has  paid  for  the  destroyed 
carcoe.;,  and  owners  cf  the  ship  suffer  the 
same  loss  regardless  of  the  flag  flown.  In- 
dignafon  and  rage  at  Hitler's  wanton  bru- 
tality Is  not  lessened  because  the   America 
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Bhlp  manned  by  American  seamen,  carrying 
an  American  cargo,  bore  a  foreign  flag. 

In  the  old  days  on  the  plains,  rustlers,  led 
by  cutthroat  brigands,  made  their  desperate 
raids  upon  ranches  and  drove  off  herds  of 
horses  and  steers.  The  Government  at  that 
time  did  not  provide  Bufflcient  protection. 
Legitimate  cattle  owners.  In  self-defen.<:e,  were 
compelled  to  seize  time  by  the  forelock,  take 
the  law  and  gun.s  in  their  own  hands,  and 
Bhoot  at  sight.  They  refused  to  be  cowed 
and  let  the  banditry  eo  unabated. 

Thus  we  must  likewise  shoot  at  sight 
these  marine  rustlers,  these  outlaws  of  the 

We  passed  the  Neutrality  Act  and  sincerely 
believed  it  would  keep  war  from  our  shores. 
1  voted  for  it.  I  with  my  colleagvies  miscal- 
culated. Ifs  like  pulling  our  teeth  to  pre- 
vent us  from  biting.  It  does  not  Immunize 
lu  from  the  Hitler  virus  of  war.  We  trusted 
to  Isolation  and  to  distance.  But  Hitler  has 
annihilated  Isolation.  And  science,  with  Its 
b<xnblng  planes,  has  annihilated  distance. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  we  never  dreamed  of  Hitler's  desire  for 
world  conquest.  He  has  now  made  that 
desire  eminently  clear.  That  conquest  we 
must  prevent,  otherwise  we  will  be.  In  the 
languag«  of  Hitler,  "spurlos  versunken" — 
eunk  without  a  trace. 

But  the  Neutrality  Act  stays  our  hand. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  myth  of  Icolation.  to  the  Action  of  neu-  j 
trality,  and  free  our  ships  In  the  great  cause 
for  which  the  whole  Nation  Is  new  being 
mobilized,  to  wit,  the  defeat  of  Hitler. 

Also  be  It  remembered  when  the  Neutrality 
Act  was  passed  we  were  wholly  unprepared  to 
demand  and  obtain  bv  force  of  arms  any  re- 
dress for  attack  upon  our  ships  if  they 
entered  the  zones  declared  blockaded  by  Hit- 
ler. We  are  now  prepared.  Also,  then,  we 
thought  that  cash  upon  the  barrel  head  for 
goods  would  prevent  so-called  controvers'.es 
and  Incidents  like  the  steamships  Ses'^a, 
Robin  Moor.  Pink  Star.  I.  C.  Wtiite,  and  the 
like.  We  were  doomed  to  be  deceived.  Eight 
Incidents  have  already  occurred.  How  many 
are  in  the  ofBng? 

It  Is  remarkable  how  the  President  has 
BoUdifled  public  opinion  away  from  isola- 
tion. The  Nation,  step  by  step,  has  backed 
him  In  his  fcrmulaticn  of  our  fore.gn  policy, 
especially  concerning  repeal  of  arms  embargo, 
the  exchange  of  English  bases  for  50  destroy- 
ers, lend-lease  aid  to  England.  China,  and 
Russia,  the  occuparions  of  Grrenland  and  Ice- 
land, the  "shoot  on  sight "  order,  the  Rocse- 
velt-Churchill  Atlantic  charter.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  according  to  the  latent 
Gallup  poll,  70  percent  of  the  United  States 
(compared  to  60  percent  lest  January),  iiave 
decided  It  Is  more  Important  to  defeat  Hit'er 
than  to  keep  cut  of  the  wcr.  They  dread 
war.  but  th?t  will  not  permit  them  to  send 
Britain  to  the  Nazi  drgs. 

The  Isolationists  fought  every  inch  of  the 
way.  But  they  have  been  unmistakably 
beaten.  They  will  continue,  of  course,  a."; 
8  small,  noisy  mincrity.  They  will  squawk 
and  peevishly  object  to  everything  the  ad- 
ministration asks  for,  but  their  fu'.minations 
will  be  as  useless  as  whispjerlng  Into  the  ear 
Of  a  co.'p^e 

Although  the  Neutrality  Act  has  become  a 
veritable  storehouse  of  disaster,  these  same 
lsol?.tionists  will  seek  vainly  to  arouse  the 
Nntlon  against  Its  modification  or  repeal. 
Tripy  will  charge  us  with  warmongering  and 
with  be^ne  tools  of  international  bankers. 
That  is  the  usual  isolationist  baldcrdaFh. 
It  will  fall  on  d?sf  ears.  It  will  be  as  value- 
le-^s  as  perfumery  to  a  hog. 

Lsclaticn'sts,  like  America  Firsters.  lack- 
ing artju.nents,  now  appeal  to  racial  and  re- 
llc'lous  prejudices.  In  this  connection, 
Lindbergh  is  no  longer  the  shining  knight — 
his  armor  is  tarnished.  He  has  listened 
to  the  siren  voices  of  intolerance.  Ajid  che 
tragedy   of    this   young   man    who   has   not 


grown  up  Is  that  he  refuses  to  realize  the 
Incalculable  harm  he  has  done — that  hio 
words  of  religious  hatred  are  Incitement  to 
violence  and  not.  It  Is  as  though  the  hero, 
Leander.  swam  the  clear  blue  waters  cf  the 
Hellespont  and  then  wallowed  in  the  mud. 
This  self-pitying  and  wculd-bc  martyr  evcn 
goes  so  far  as  to  raise  a  bogey  from  nowhere. 
He  charges  that  President  Roosevelt  wUl 
suspend  the  next  ccngressional  elections. 
If  his  evident  purpose  were  not  to  Incite 
and  frighten  the  populace,  such  talk  might 
be  silly  nonsense.  Roosevelt  never  feurs 
elections.  He  usually  wins  them  with  hand- 
some pluralities. 

Isolationists,     with     Lindbergh     as     their 
spearhead,  charge  dictatorship  ahd  disregard 
of    Congress.     They   fail    to   realize    that   the 
Constitution     grants     amazingly     important 
powers  to  our  President,     He  is  Commander 
in  Chief  of  cur  armed  forces  and  has  exclu- 
sive authority  to   conduct  our  foreign   rela- 
tions.    Their  ignorance   of   American    history 
is  amazing.     Under  such  delegation  of  con- 
stitutional power,  Jefferson,  wiihout  first  con- 
sulting   Congress,    purchased    and    annexed 
Louisiana;    by    Executive   order    alone,   John 
Adams    conducted    undeclared     war    against 
France,    1798-1800;    by   Executive   oid-:-r,   Jef- 
fers  .n,    1801-05.   sent    cur    Navy   to   end   the 
piracv  of  the  Tripoli  corsairs;    and  Maaison, 
again   In  1815,  waged  undeclared  war  against 
the    Barbary    pirates.      Without    consulting 
Congress.    Lincoln    issued    his    Emancipation 
Proclamatlcn   January    1,    1863;    in    May    1861 
he    suspended    the    writ    of    habeas    corpus, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  suspects  and  stationed 
troops    throughout    Man.-land.     He    did    not 
consult  Congress.    But  his  prompt  and  vig- 
orous   action   saved   Maryland   to   the   Union. 
President      Theodore      Roosevelt      seized     the 
Panama   territory    for    the    building    of    the 
Canal.    He  did  so  with  no  ari\:ces  from  Con- 
gress.    Similarly,  to  quell  Mexican  banditry 
and  to  seize  Pancho   VU'.a.  President   Wilson, 
m    1916.    armed    and    equipped    the    Pershing 
punitive  expedition  into  Mexico 

We  have  always  been  ble&:ed  with  Presi- 
dents who  were  not  assailed  by  timid  f,ears, 

leaders  who  never  let  their  vision  be  nar- 
rowed by  a  policy  of  isclaticm.  The  arm»d 
forces  of  the  United  States  h?.ve  been  landed 
on  foreign  soil  for  the  protection  of  cur  na- 
tionals and  property  more  than  100  times. 
From  the  Aeptan  Islands  to  Manchuria,  from 
Mexico  to  the  Falkland  Islf  nds.  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  have  been  carried  in  defense  of 
our  sovereignty 

Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  protested  to 
the  King  cf  Rumania  ccnceniing  the  dread- 
ful religious  persecutions  In  that  unhappy 
country.  President  Taft  vigorcvisly  de- 
nounced the  Czar  of  Russia  for  th-  dread- 
ful Ki'^hinev  massacre  of  Jews  President 
Cleveland  put  Eng'and  lu  Its  place  in  the 
Venezuela  bcund.'.ry  dispute  War  between 
England  and  the  United  St.ites  almost  re- 
sulted, but  Cleveland  was  unfaltering  In  as- 
serting our  rights,  and  he  fin^.Ily  triumphed. 
Had  he  been  a  spineless  Jellyfish  of  an  isola- 
tionist, he  would  ha'-e  allov.-ed  England  to 
bully  u-  into  submission. 

President  William  McKmley  in  1898  inter- 
vened en  humanitarian  grounds  to  free  Cuba 
from  the  yoke  of  Spanish  tyranny.  He  did 
so.  not  because  he  was  an  isjlationist  but  a 
firm  believer  in  international  cccperation. 
President  Theodore  Rcoseveli,  with  his  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  cf  State.  John  Hay,  laid 
down  the  fundamentals  cf  .America's  Far 
Eastern  policy  of  an  open  door  in  China. 
N;t  much  isolation  in  that. 

Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Rcot  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  great  Hague  Convention. 
Secretary  cf  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
under  President  Harding,  urged  our  entrance 
into  the  Wor.d  Court  for  settlement  of  mter- 
natlcnal  disputes.  Secretary  of  State  Frank 
W.  Kellogg,  under  President  CooMdze.  negoti- 
ated  the  famous  Kellogg-Bnand   Pact,  out- 


lawing war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
under  Presidient  Hoover,  condemned  Japa- 
nese aggression  in  Manchukuo.  Assuredly 
none  of  these  leaders  could  be  called  Isola- 
tionists. 

The   isolatlcnists  do  not  even  knew  their 
world    geography — e.    g..    isolationist    Philip 
La  FoUette.  Of  Wisconsin,  warned  us  to  be- 
ware lest  we  find  ourselves  fighting,  "not  in 
this  hemisphere,  where  we  can  be  supreme, 
but  fighting  With  expeditionary  forces  4.000 
miles  away  in  Europe  and  6  000  miles  away  In 
Asia."     Let  up  examine  a  globe      Insert  a  pin 
at  Madison,  the  Governor's  home  town,  and 
measure  poicts  "In  this  hemisphere,   where 
we  can  be  supreme,"  as  compared  With  points 
on  supposedly   distant  continents.     Note,   It 
Is  farther  from  Madison  to  Buenos  Aires  than 
from  Madisch  to  Bengazhl.     Ankara  Is  at>out 
as  far  as  Buenos  Aires.    Actually,  because  of 
the  bulge  of  Brazil,  Buenos  Aires  is  farther 
away  than  either  of  these  points  in  Africa  or 
Asia.     No   coital    In  Europe,   Including   dis- 
tant Moscow,  Is  as  far  as  is  Buenos  Aires,  and 
only  one  capital,  Athens,  is  as  far  a?  Rio  de 
Janeiro.     Gibraltar  Is  nearer  Madison   than 
the  capital  cf  Bolivia,  closer  than  Tacna  or 
Arlca.    and    closer    than    any    major    city    In 
Brazil,  or  any  city  In  Argentina.  Chile,  Para- 
guay, or  Uruguay. 

The  reach  of  bomber  planes  has  been  raised 
from  1.000  miles  to  7.500  m  the  last  3  years. 
The  new  Douglas  B-19  can  fly  to  Europe  and 
back  with  18  tons  of  explosives.  Bombing 
range  will  be  further  Increased  to  25.C00  miles 
In  5  years.  That  is  a  complete  Journey 
around  the  earth.  No  spot  will  be  immune  or 
Isolated  from  bombs. 

Modern  planes  have  made  oceans  and  land 
masses  shrink  and  future  stratosphere  flying 
will  contract  them  still  farther. 

Thus  isoUtion  as  a  physical  fact  no  longer 

exists,  except  in  the  minds  of  demagogs. 

If  England  fal's.  Africa.  Austr^ia.  and 
Asia  would  likewise  fall  Into  Hitlers  maw. 
His  victory  would  mean  defeat,  destruction, 
or  Immobilization  of  the  British  Fleet  The 
would  control  all  the  high  seas.    He  would 

then  develop  a  huge  air  armada,  with  bases  at 
Dakar,  Cai^e  'Verde,  Madeira,  and  Canary 
Islands,  th#  Azores,  and  also  in  South  and 
Central  America,  where  secret  air  fields  even 
now  very  likely  exist.  He  would  attack  first 
the  Panama  Canal,  life  line  of  our  national 
defense  and  then  continental  United  States. 
Witn  thousands  of  giant  bombers  convened 
by  waves  of  fighter  planes  he  would  try  to 
destroy  our  cities,  dislocate  our  tianspcrta- 
tlcn  systems,  and  paralyze  our  hydroelectric 

power  centers  and  oxir  industries  His  blast- 
ing of  Coventry.  London,  and  Amsterdam  will 
seem  a  mere  dress  rehearsal  for  such  a  massive 
attack. 

Of  course,  we  would  prepare  a  second  ar- 
mada to  dafend  ourselves  But  we  wculd  be 
engulfed  lo  an  armament  race  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  The  consequences  of 
such  rivalry  in  engines  of  destruction  would 
be.  cconorrjically  and  politically,  catacylsmlc. 

But.  meapiwhile,  what  of  the  idea  of  isola- 
tionism? Could  it  possibly  exist  under  such 
conditions?  Yet;  but  only  In  the  minds  cf 
fools  and  readmen. 

Isolationism  Ignores  Hitler's  repeated  decla- 
rations in  Mein  Kampf  that  democracy,  In- 
cluding American  democracy,  must  be  de- 
stroyed. It  disregards  the  Tro;an  hoise 
methods  at  Hitlers  brown  bolshevism  It 
refuses  to  recognize  Nazi  Infiltration  and 
"fifth  column"  activity  here  and  in  Lat'n 
America. 

Isolation  means  refusing  aid  to  England  or 
Russia.  It  fails  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  fact  that  Britain  and  Russia  are  fighting 
our  battle  as  well  as  their  own  and  that  Brit- 
ain is  our  ferst  line  of  defense  I  shudder  at 
the  contemplation  of  Britain's  defeat — in- 
volving the  crumbling  of  cur  eastern  btilwark 
and  the  ne&rer  arpioach  of  the  Hitler  jugger- 
naut.    V/e  are  spending  about  20  percent  of 
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our  national  Income  now  for  defense.  V.'ith 
England  defeated,  the  Lord  knows  what  ad- 
ditional sums  would  be  necessary  to  hold  tack 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  en  one  side  and  Nippon 
on  the  ether.  The  outlay  would  be  incal- 
culable and  would  usher  in  political  evils  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  Dcm.rcracy  could 
not  stand  under  the  strain.  i 

What  a  price  for  Isolation.  Tlie  conclusion  | 
la  inescapable,  namely,  that  Joining  foices 
with  Russia  and  England  In  a  defense  a^jslnst 
the  common  enemy.  If  only  with  goods  and 
treasure,  will  be  ultimately  less  costly  In  lives 
and  property  and  will  make  more  certain  the 
preservation  of  our  democracy 

Isolation  means  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Hitler — giving  him  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment, making  pos-'itale  the  rise  of  a  great  but 
crushing  pagan  philosophy  that  means  the 
scrapping  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
setting  up  cf  the  rtile  that  might  makes 
rlftht. 

EnsUsh  Isolationists  and  appeasers  under 
Chamberlain,  Baldwin,  and  the  Cllvedon  set 
were  a  costly  luxury.  Austria  was  so  far  away. 
Anschluss  did  not  concern  them.  Czecho- 
slovakia seemed  so  remote.  So  it  was  sold 
down  the  river  Anything  to  appease  Hitler. 
Thi^y  realized  too  late  that  they  had  created 
a    Franken.<;teln 

Hew  much  easier  It  would  have  been  to 
stop  Hitler  In  his  tracks  In  the  big  nning — 
to  lick  him  with  Poland,  France,  Belgium. 
Holland.  Norway,  and  England  bound  to- 
gether No:  Isolationists  in  all  these  coun- 
tries abetted  by  Nazi  provo<  ateurs  ielt  that 
war  was  far  from  them  and  they  drew  their 
skirts  haughtily  arour.ii  4i»em  They  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  grime  and  filth 
of  war  Anyway,  they  had  m^ney.  men,  fleets, 
and  a  Magtnot  line. 

They  {ailed  to  creanlze  against  the  common 

loe  SO  that  foe  picked  each  cff,  one  at  a  time. 

Norway,  Belgium.  Holland,  France.  Greece, 
■yugcslavia  were  each  in  turn  conquered. 
Now   England   has    its   back   to   the   wall. 

Isclatlc-n'sts  here  f'^llow  the  same  pat- 
tern Europe  Is  so  far  away  Distance  lends 
enchantment  to  Isolation.  The  Hitler  men- 
ace Ls  at  our  very  thre.^hold  "Rattlesrakes" 
are  at  our  shores.  'We  sound  the  trcs.ns  No 
Lindbergh  or  America  First  Committee  can 
smother  these  alarms  Thj  people  will  not 
follow  them  for  they  are  .Mind  a£  noonday 
owls 

No  nation  can  remain  Isolated  ar.d  there- 
fore safe  for  long  when  In  the  path  of  a 
meteorological  disturbance  And  nazi-lsm 
under  Hitler  Is  a  world-wide  tornado— against 
which  even  we  in  America  can  have  no  Im- 
munltv.  indefinitely  It  is  sweeping  toward 
us  We  must  guard  agalrst  It  We  must 
build  up  bulwarks  and  rariparts  to  keep  it 
cut.  else  we  perish  We,  therefore,  bolster  up 
and  strengthen  Britain  as  our  primary  de- 
fence America  shall  not  celay  as  did  Eng- 
land and  pay  with  more  blood,  more  sacri- 
fice American  Chamberlains.  Daladiers.  and 
Bonnets  would  lead  us  to  d?5tructlon.  None 
are  so  blind  as  those  wlio  will  not  see. 
Eurcpe  is  near.  Only  a  ribbon  of  water 
spanned  by  a  few  hours'  flying  divides  us. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  London 
appeasers  and  isolationists  seemed  to  reason 
thus:  "Let's  not  change  hoises  unless  serious 
trouble  forces  us  to  do  so."  What  costly 
blundering.  Little  did  tliey  realize  their 
stupidity  until  Dunkerque  was  upon  them 
and  Mu^scllni  stab»;ed  Fran-e  In  the  back. 

But  we  are  net  eomg  to  allow  any  "iso- 
lationists" to  hold  us  ba:k  until  a  Dun- 
kerque Is  upon  us 

We  shall  arm  to  the  teetl  on  land.  sea.  and 
air.  Hitler,  this  Wagnerian  Wotan  with  cow 
horns  on  his  hat.  is  turning  all  the  conquered 
nations  Into  factories  for  his  war  m.achlne. 
How  can  we  remain  neutral  or  Isolated  when 
we  know  these  g"i.ins  and  torpedoes  in  the 
making  are  to  be  trained  upon  us?  To  do  so 
is  Just  plain  s'alclde. 


It  Is  like  failing  suitably  and  In  time  to 
protect  one's  self  and  remaining  in  the  path  of 
a  man  going  bes?rk  while  armed  with  a 
machine  gun.  Shull  one  Invite  destruction 
by  waiting  until  the  insane  man  is  actually 
upon  one?  Yet,  the  isolationists  say  Hitler 
Cannot  Invade  our  shores  Militarj-  experts 
say  he  can  with  his  bomber  and  fighting 
planes  But  Hitler  has  weapons  other  than 
those  of  steel  and  ermor  plate  His  most 
strategic  weapons  in  his  enslavement  of  14 
nations  were  divide  and  rule,  and  conquer 
from  within.  Hitler  conquered  nearly  half  cf 
Europe's  nations  without  firing  a  shot  I 
wonder  how  well  we  are  protected  from  Nazi- 
fostered  disintegration  from  within  our  tK-r- 
ders  No  isolationist  has  yet  told  us  We 
must  be  practical,  not  ostriches  He'll  attack 
us  In  his  all-out  blitzkrieg  with  all  the 
weapons  at  his  command  from  within  and 
from  without.  If  and  when  he  captures  the 
Kremlin  and  breakfasts  in  Buck!n;;h£m  Pal- 
ace (God  forbid),  hell  hit  us  below  the  btlt 
by  way  of  Panama  and  South  America.  Then 
he  could  name  his  own  dictators  throughout 
Latin  America  Our  prestige  in  and  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  would  be  gone  with  the 
wind. 

Shall  we  wait  until  this  total  blitzkrieg  Is 
actually  ufKon  US'"  I  say,  emphatically.  "No." 
We  must  strike  at  him  with  all  our  might, 
short  of  sending  manpower  and  defeat  him 
now  by  aiding  in  a  Herculean  manner  our 
all;es.  Britain  and  Russia.  'VS'e  shall  lend 
and  lease  to  Britain.  Russia,  and  China  of 
pur  granaries,  cur  arsenals,  our  factories.  We 
shall  strike  at  the  world's  enemy  whenever 
he  intercepts  and  seeks  to  blast  our  ships  and 
destroy  our  conimerce  and  the  lives  of  our 
seamen.  Freedom  of  the  seas  shall  be  re- 
asserted. There  shall  be  no  barred  zone.  If 
that  be  intervention,  make  the  most  of  it. 

What  would  the  isolationists  have  us  do — 
cowardly  retreat,  haul  down  our  ftags  en  our 

ships,  let  the  hulks  rot  in  our  harbors?  Let 
.Admiral  von  Raeder  sink  at  will  lend-leuse 
goods  at  a  cost  of  » 13. 000 ,000. 000''  Would 
they  have  us  follow  the  example  of  the  an- 
cent  Chinese?  Tliey  coveted  l.sclatlon,  built 
the  Great  Wall,  and  sought  security  behind  it. 
In  atiemptine  to  live  out  their  dream  of  Iso- 
lation, they  went  soft  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  tmciviilzed  hordes  of  Tartars  surround- 
ing them. 

Shall  we  nurse  the  foolish  myth  of  a  Ctil- 
nese  waU,  grow  soft  behind  it.  and  become 
easy  prey  to  the  dlsclviUzcd  Nazis' 

Isolat.onists  think  as  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles 
MacArthur  put  it:  "America  is  a  festher  bed. 
where  freedom  can  snooze  "tl!  tl'.e  cows  come 
home"  It  is  high  time  they  were  Jogged 
out  of  their  feathered  complacency,  for  even 
now  we  hear  more  loudly  the  approaching 
goose  stepping  of  the  worlds  encm.y. 


The  Duty  of  Freedom 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  21.  1941 


SPEECH  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ARCHIBALD 
MACLEISH   LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 


Mr  LEA\'Y.  Mr  Speaker,  sometime 
ago  Dr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress,  delivered  a  messa^'c  to 
the  printers  of  America  on  the  50Cth 


anniversary  of  the  art  cf  printing  from 
movable  type. 

This  address  is  characteristic  cf  Dr. 
MacLeisli;  a  profound,  able,  and  thouftht- 
ful  reminder  to  all  of  us  as  to  what  free- 
dom of  the  press  really  is  and  means  to 
America.  It  is  timely,  and  sets  a  .stand- 
ard, not  alone  for  all  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  ^e  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  kno^.'ledge  through  the  printed 
page,  but  for  every  American. 

I  take  pleasure  in  making  It  a  iJart  of 

the  CONGFtSSlONAL  RECORD. 

The  DtTT  of  Frfedom 

A  JttSSACE  TO  THE  PRINTERS   OF  AMERICA 

The  yetr  19i0  is  sure  of  Us  place  in  the 
literary  histories  It  was  the  five-hundredth 
auuiver^ary  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
prlntK.g  from  movable  type — the  art  which 
was  to  inform  the  people  ol  the  truth  and  so 
to  set  them  free  And  it  was  the  yesr  cf  the 
triumphant  employment  of  tliat  art  to  In- 
form the  people  of  what  was  not  the  truth 
and  so  deprive  them  of  their  freedom.  Adolf 
Hitler  is  the  first  man  since  Johann  Guten- 
berg zum  Junger  Knight  of  Strasbourg  and 
Mamz.  to  turn  the  printing  presses  against 
the  people  l.ke  the  machine  guns  And  Mr. 
Hitler  and  his  fnend<=  at  home  and  In  this 
country  are  tlie  first  men  in  history  who  have 
deliberately  and  systematically  employed  the 
printing  press  as  an  offensive  weapon  of  con- 
fusion and  deceit 

Defamation  cf  character  and  falsification  cf 
fact  are  not  new  either  in  American,  or  any 
ether    Journalism,  but  the  systematic  u'-c  of 
the  press  to  meet  tlie  issue  by  ccntusing  the 
Issue  and  to  an.-^wer  the  adversary  by  befoul- 
ing   him   Is   an    Invention   of   our    time      The 
Journalisms  of  shameless  columny  and  calcu- 
lated deception  whlrh  has  begun  to  appear  in 
American  newspaper  columns  and  ma^a/ine 
articles  since  the  Fnsclst    victories   abroad   is 
a  Journalism  Invented  by  the  n-.en  wlio  m.ade 
of  private  assassintticn   and  public   decrlt   a 
road  to  political  power  in  the  Gemip.n  Reich, 
It  is  a  Journ.iIism  the  ba-^lc  purpoee  cf  which 
is  different  from  the  purpose  of   the  earlier 
journalisms     of     defamation     and     falsehood. 
Its  purpose  is  not  t<:  persuade  but  to  confute; 
not  to  establish  for  itself  bt-t  to  obscure  for 
ethers     It  employs  its  hired  gunmen  not  to 
a'sasslnate    the    reputations    of    individual 
leaders  but  to  a.ssas.'-inate  the  reputation  of  all 
leadership;  and  it  distorts  the  particular  Issue 
not  to  win  the  particular  IsMie  but   to  make 
all  Issues  irrelevant  and  meaningless     Its  one 
end  and  aim  is  to  produce  the  Intellectual 
perplexity,  the  emotional  disorder  the  doubt 
of   truth,   the    distrust   of   all    declarations   cf 
principle,  at!  measures  of  value,  all  standards 
of  decency,  in  the  n-.idst  of  which,  like  thieves 
In  the  confusion  ( f  a   manufactured  panic, 
the  ewigsters  of  th<?  age  may  have  their  way. 
There   Is  a  certa  n  Irony,   therefore.  In   the 
celebrations  of  this  yer.r     That  th^  five-hun- 
dredth anniversary    of   the  invention   of   the 
art  of  printing  should  fall  upon  the  year  cf 
the  successful  emplojTnent   of  the  printing 
press  as  a  weapon  of  intellectual  confusion 
and   emotional   disorder   Is    a   curious    thine. 
But    the    Irony    Is    not    without    Its    u=es      It 
salts  the  wound.     Were  it  not  for  the  Ironical 
reminder  cf  the  date  we  might  forget  that  the 
printing  press  was  once  employed  for  other 
purposes  with  other  hopes      We  might  not  Fee 
as  clearly  as  we  do  the  duties  which   those 
hopes  and  purports  have  now  imposed  upoa 
us 

In  the  old  days  cf  the  press  the  partisans  of 
democracy  believed  that  they  had  no  duty 
toward  the  press  but  to  keep  it  running,  keep 
it  "free"  They  believed  that  the  printing 
press  was.  by  its  nature,  an  ln.^*rument  of  Illu- 
mination and  therefore  of  light  and  therefore 
of  freedom  They  believed  that  it  could  n'-t 
be  widely  used  without  producing  illumina- 
tion ai;d  freedom  They  be'.ieved  that  it  was 
a  weapon,  like  the  weapons  of  the  fairy  tales. 
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which  would  fight  of  Itself  In  the  hands  of 

the  partisans  c^f  Illumination  and  freedom, 
and  that  the  enenaies  of  illumination  and  tlie 
enemies  cf  Ireedum  could  not  use  it,  but  only 
t  re  vent  Its  use.  They,  therefore,  believed 
that  thev  had  accomplished  all  their  political 
duties  toward  the  press  when  they  protected 
jt  by  law  from  the  arrests  and  stoppage  of 
authcrltv.  What  we  have  now  been  brought 
to  see  16  this:  That  the  press  Is  not  by  Its  es- 
sential nature  an  instrument  cf  illumination 
and  of  freedom;  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
weapon  which  is  sharp  only  in  the  hands  of 
the  partisans  of  freedom;  that  it  is  an  instru- 
ment wh.ch  Igrorance  cnn  use  against  truth 
as  well  as  truth  against  ignorance,  which 
superstition  can  use  against  science  as  well  as 
science  against  superstition,  which  tyranny 
can  use— and  effectively  use— against  the 
dearest  freedom  of  the  people.  And,  learning 
this,  we  have  learned  that  our  duties  toward 
the  press  are  not  now  the  negative  duties 
they  may  once  have  been.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  provide  the  negative  guaranties  of 
a  bill  of  rights.  It  is  necessary  to  take  action. 
We  must  either  employ  the  weapon  of  the 
press  more  effectively  In  our  own  behalf  than 
our  enemies  are  able  to  employ  It  against  us. 
or  we  must  deprive  our  enemies  of  its  use. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  alternative 
most  commonly  urged,  but  it  is,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  alternative  of  disaster.  It 
is  wrong  both  in  principle  and  in  practice. 
It  surrenders  the  ultimate  end  for  which  all 
democrats  are  fighting— the  dream  of  a  free 
mind  In  a  free  world— without  gaining  the 
Immediate  protection  which  democracy  re- 
quires. If  the  enemies  cf  democracy  in  the 
United  States  were  simple-hearted  conspira- 
tors aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  democratic 
government  by  force  of  arms,  the  proposal, 
however  fatal  in  ultimate  effect,  might  have 
some  hope  of  accomplishing  the  present  pur- 
pose. But  the  real  enemies  of  democracy  in 
the  United  States  have  no  such  simple  plan. 
Here,  as  in  otner  countries  where  democracy 
has  been  attacked,  their  practice  is  far  more 
devious  and  indirect.  Their  first  objective 
Is  not  the  substitution  of  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  another  but  the  destruction  of 
belief,  the  destruction  of  respect,  the  destruc- 
tion of  common  understanding,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  word  itself,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  intellectual  uncertainty  and  cynicism 
and  mistrust  In  which  their  ambitions  can  be 
accomplished. 

Against  thes-e  maneuvers — against  the  sabo- 
tage of  the  word  and  of  the  means  of  under - 
stundinp — the  denial  of  access  to  the  press 
is  an  ineffective  measure.  To  whom  shall 
the  press  be  denied?  To  those  who  call  for 
the  overthrow  of  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment? The  real  enemy  docs  not  call  for 
the  overthrow  of  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. He  does  not  propose  a  different 
form  of  government.  He  is  a  saboteur.  He 
destroys  the  meaning  cf  the  words,  the  au- 
thority of  the  speakers,  the  confidence  of  the 
hearers,  the  sjgnificarice  cf  the  facts.  He  de- 
stioys  the  possibihty  of  common  understand- 
ing, common  acceptance,  common  action. 
But  he  destroys  these  things  as  the  saboteur 
destroys  them — secretly— by  defamation  cf 
character,  by  falsification  of  fact,  by  excite- 
ment of  rumor.  There  is  no  possible  denial 
of  the  press,  no  form  of  statute  and  no 
method  of  enforcement,  which  will  close  the 
press  to  him  and  leave  It  open  to  his  adver- 
saries. 

The  only  effective  defense  Is  attack.  Only 
by  employing  the  press  ourselves  more  skil- 
fully and  more  persistently  and  more  eHec- 
tlvely  than  the  saboteurs  can  employ  it 
against  us,  can  the  partisans  of  dem.ocracy  de- 
fend their  purpose  and  their  hopes.  It  is 
the  difficult  alternative,  demanding  as  it 
does  the  positive  assertion,  the  affiimative 
declaration  of  belief,  the  continued  and  con- 
tinuous attack  which,  both  In  war  and  let- 
ters, is  50  much  more  dangerous,  so  much 
more  difficult,  than  the  sniping,  ambushing 


tactics  of  defense.    But  It  Is  nevertheless  the 
only  alternative  which  can  succeed. 

What  Is  necessary  now  is  not  the  stopping 
of  the  mouths  of  the  slanderers  and  the  falsi- 
fiers of  fact.    What  is  necessary  is  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only— that  the  issues  for  deci- 
sion be  kept  clear.     It  is  a  difficult  necessity 
but  not  too  difficult.     In  spite  of  the  distor- 
tions  and    the    fabrications,   in    spite   Of    the 
Changing  of  names  and  the  changing  of  per- 
sons, the  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today  is  the  essential  question  they  have 
faced   all   through   their   history.      It    is    the 
question  whether  or  not  they  will  realize  the 
democratic  dream   which   was  implicit  from 
the  beginning  in  this  contineiU.    At  one  time 
or  another,  because  people  commonly  speak 
of  their  choices  in  terms  of  the  things  they 
must    choose    aeainst.    the    democratic    issue 
has  been  the  Tory  issue,  or  t;.:ie  slavery  issue, 
or  the  monopoly  issue  or,  now,  the  Fascist 
Issue.    But  always,  and  in  its  inward  essence, 
the  true  issue  has  been  the  i.ssue  of  the  real- 
ization  of   the   democratic   d/eam— the   crea- 
tion in  this  continent  of  the  free  life  of  the 
free  mind  which  the  continent  had  promised 
us. 

The  whole  consistency  of  our  history  Is  In 
that  thread.  We  have  stood  with  those  who 
would  stand  beside  us.  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  another.  We  have  prepared  for 
war  and  we  have  turned  from  war.  But  war 
or  peace  was  never  the  essential  question — 
nor  the  names  and  number.s  of  our  friends. 
The  essential  question,  s<iraetimeK  clear,  some- 
times confused,  rarely  articulate,  was  the 
question  of  the  democratic  possibility.  Those 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  tlie  realiziition  of 
that  possibility  we  fought.  Tho.se  who  threat- 
ened, who  now  threaten,  the  realization  of 
that  future,  we  resist.  But  it  is  not  the  re- 
sistance, not  the  fighting,  which  is  the  Ameri- 
can issue. 

Those  of  us  who,  partisans  of  democracy, 
believe  also  in  the  uses  of  the  press,  have 
one  duty,  now,  one  obligaticn:  to  employ  the 
press  to  keep  that  issue  always  before  the 
people  and  always  understcod.  For  so  long 
as  it  is  seen  ar.d  understood  the  American 
future  cannot  be  destroyed. 


Strategic  War  Material  Deposits 


EXTENSION  OF  FlEMARKS 

or 

HOW.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  21.  1941 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now 
been  engaged  actively  in  a  pi-ogram  of 
rearmament  for  more  than  3  years,  and 
some  3  years  ago  the  House  Military 
AfTalrs  Committee  reported  and  the  Con- 
gress passed  what  was  known  as  the 
strateeic  and  critical  raw  materials  bill. 
The  object  of  this  legislation  was  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  and  to  direct  the 
proper  agencies  of  our  V7ar  Department 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  purchase  and  provide  stocks  of 
strategic  raw  materials  essential  to  our 
rearmament  program,  and  the  first  item 
on  the  list  of  priorities  is  a  mineral 
known  as  manganese,  without  which 
hard  steel  cannot  be  produced  and  battle- 
ships and  other  necessary  tanks,  trucks, 
armored  vehicles  and  implements  of  war- 
fare properly  made. 


Other  minerals  essential  to  our  pro- 
gram   are    tin.    tungsten,    chrome,    and 
magnesium,  and  yet  with  3  years'  effort 
there  has  been  practically  no  manganese 
acquired,  or  at  any  rate  not  exceeding  10 
perctnt    of    the   needs    of    our    country. 
The  steel  companies  of  the  United  Slates 
consume,  in  normal  times,  approximately 
1.000.000  tens  of  manganese  ore.  and  we 
have  less  than  2C0  000  tons  m  stock  piles, 
and  there  is  shght  effort  on  the  part  cf 
the  Govei-nment  to  develop  our  own  re- 
sources of  thc-^e  minerals;  and  the  reason 
why  I  am  talking  about  Cuba  today  is 
the"  fact  that  it  is  our  child  of  liberty,  and 
that  it  is  right  in  our  front  door.     It  is 
our  child  of  liberty  because  In   1898  we 
broke  the  chains  of  slavery  which  Spain 
had  forged  for  these  people,  and  ulti- 
mately we  gave  them  their  liberty.    They 
are  within  less  than  2  hours'  distance  of 
our  shores  by  plane.     That  would  make 
an   ideal  jumping-off  place   for   an   ag- 
gressor nation  who  might  attempt  to  in- 
vade the  United  States.    They  are  an 
appreciative     people,     and     their     little 
island   is  a  veritable   storehouse  of  rich 
war    materials,    and    particularly    those 
which  I  have  mentioned;  and  while  we 
are  today  shaking  hands  as  good  neigh- 
bors with  the  President  of  Argentina  and 
a  delegation  of  his  lawmakers,  which  we 
are  glad  to  do.  we  ought  not  to  Icok  so 
far  south  and  cwfiiJook  this  little  pearl 
of  the  seas  known  as  Culsa.    They  are  a 
part  of  our  Union;  they  have  their  Com- 
missioner who  sits  with  us.  and  they  are 
wholehearted    in    their   support    of    the 
American  policy  of  rearmament  and  the 
good-neighbor    policy    of    this    Govern- 
ment; and  while  we  are  building  island 
bases  around  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  overlook  Cuba,  because 
they   will   meet   this   Government   with 
glad  hands  and  give  hearty  cooperation. 
They  need  an   army  of  100  000  trained 
soldiers  of  their  own  people,  and  if  they 
are  unable  to  provide  and  miaintain  such 
an  army,  this  Government  ought  to  aid 
them  in  the  effort.    I  hope  we  may  some 
day  realize  the  importance  of  this  little 
land — in  reality  a  good  neighbor. 


Real  Long^orn  Texas  Steer  PresenteJ  to 
1        National  Zoo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HQN.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

I  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


1 


esday.  October  21,  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oc*ober 
9.  1941,  the  Texas  Stay  Society  m  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  presenied  to  the  National 
Zoo  a  real  Ti;xas  lenghorn  steer.  For 
many  years  Dr.  William  M.  Mann.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  Zoo.  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  world, 
has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  for  this 
wcnderfol  institution  an  animal  to  repre- 
sent the  pioneer  spirit  of. the  people  of 
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the  Southwest,  and  especially  Texas.  It 
was  insisted  that  there  was  only  one  ani- 
mal that  could  properly  represent  this 
spirit  and  thereby  become  the  symbol  of 
this  great  area  of  the  Uiited  States,  and 
it  was  a  Texas  longliorn.  Longhorn 
cattle  formerly  grazed  on  Texas  prairies 
by  the  millions.  They  are  now  almost 
extinct. 

October  10,  1941.  the  Washington 
Herald  published  in  Wiishington.  D.  C, 
carried  the  following  a-ticle  relative  to 
the  dehvery  of  the  Texas  longhorn  to  the 
National  Zoo: 

(From  the  Washington   rimes-Herald  of 
Oct<ber   10.   1941 1 

Texas  Emigres  Present  Zoo  With  One  of 
Last  Longhorns— Lone  Star  Delegation 
IN  Congress  and  Grid  Team  Attend  Cere- 
mony 

(By  John  Maynard) 
In  a  ceremony  slightly  more  demure  than 
that  which  accompanied  the  Ip.unching  of  the 
U.  S.  S,  North  Carohna  Texas  yesterday 
slipped  Wlishlngton  1,200  pounds  of  whlte- 
and-mocha  longhorn  st?er  named  Jos6 
Monte  Gateado.  for  Dr  W.l'.iam  Mann. 
Curator  of  the  Zoo.  In  som?  vague  way 

The  presentation  took  place  just  within 
the  Connecticut  Avenue  entrance  of  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  recipient,  before  312 
Texans  and  6  unsi>eakabli>  guys  named  Joe 
from  somewhere  else 

texans   AIX   OVEl    PI-ACE 

Repr— entative  Wright  Patman  (Demo- 
crat i ,  atTex&B.  did  the  pie.-*nt;ug  in  behalf 
cf  the  Texas  State  Society,  nominal  donors, 
who  previously  had  been  given  Jose  by 
Rancher  Tom  T    Ea^t.  of  Texas 

Aiding  and  al)ettine  Palman  were  RFC. 
Administrator  Jesse  Junes  of  Texas.  Speaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn  (Democrat),  of 
Texas.  Representatives  N8t  Patton,.  Richard 
Kleberg.  George  H  Mahon.  Charles  L  South, 
Ed  Gossett.  Llndley  Beck\.orth,  Paul  J  KU- 
day,  and  W  R  Pcage.  and  Senator  O  Daniel 
(Democrats),  of  Texas;  Judge  Marvin  Jones, 
of  Texas;  Amon  Carter,  publlf^her.  of  Texas: 
Joe  Montague,  general  counsel  of  the  Texas 
Cattle  Raising  Association.  Texas;  Coach 
Homer  Norton,  of  the  Texa?  A  ar.d  M  foot- 
ball team;  and  the  Texas  A.  and  M  football 
team. 

"byes    or    TEXAS"    LOOK 

The  real  proceedings  get  away  to  a  flying 
Start  shortly  altrr  2  p  m.,  when  Representa- 
tive Patman  delivered  a  terse  warm-up 
eulogy  touching  on  Jose  Monte  Gateado,  the 
spirit  of  Texas,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  nego- 
tiable terrain  of  what  was  Dosstbly  God's  most 
solid  accomplishment  to  date  There  seemed 
an  outside  chance  at  this  point  that  Repre- 
sentative Patman  was  going  to  announce  the 
secession  of  Texas  from  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Jos^  Monte  Gateado  had  been 
twitching  dolefully  in  the  background,  shak- 
ing his  head  now  and  tlien,  and  knocking 
off  a  light  snack  of  anything  adjacent  and 
detachable. 

ONE   or   L.ASl     175 

He  had  heard  his  obitutry 

There  were  only  about  175  like  him  left, 
according  to  Reprcsentati'  e  Klecerg,  he  was 
one  of  a  dying  race  And  what  is  more,  a 
speaker  had  come  out  flit-footed  and  said 
Jos"  had  reached  the  end  of  his  trail. 

The  band  picked  that  cue  right  off  the 
speaker's  back  teeth,  jjlaying  The  Last 
Round-Up.  and  the  Texans  sang  It 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  William  Mann  re- 
ported that  28.000  p<  cple  went  to  see  this 
animal  the  first  Sund-.y  he  was  in  the 
zoo. 

SPEECH     BY    Jl-DCE    MONTAGUE 

Mr.  Joe  Montague,  coun.sel  and  legisla- 
tive   representative    of    the    Texas    and 


Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association, 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  occasion. 
It  was  as  follows: 

Mr  Presld*  nt  and  members  of  the  Texas 
Society,  this  n.ay  be  considered  by  some  as  a 
dedication  ceremony,  but  to  me  it  diHcrs  but 
little  from  the  ordinary  introduction  of  any 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  if  you  but  ki.ew 
how  highly  I  esteem  the  longhorn  steer  you 
would  realize  that  this  remark  is  meant  as  a 
compliment  and  not  in  disparaeement 

When  your  pre.'^lder.t  and  Mr.  George 
Stimpson  told  me  th;it  tlie  t  fflc.als  of  this 
Nat.cnal  Zoological  Park  wanted  a  longhorn 
steer  I  was  not  Immediately  certain  that 
their  request  could  be  met  You  know  that 
there  are  only  two  reasons  why  anyone  would 
want  to  leave  Texas  and  come  to  Wasiilng- 
ton — either  he  doesn't  kno'*'  any  better  or 
he  Ju.st  doesn't  give  a  damn,  and  so  I  had  to 
find  a  steer  that  would  qualify  under  thtse 
conditions.  Tom  East  told  me  that  he  h;id  a 
steer  he  was  sore  at.  one  that  raut-ed  hmi  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  for  which  he  had  been 
devising  some  extraordinarily  severe  punish- 
ment. He  first  contemplated  having  h;m 
enroll  at  A  and  M  College  but  the  steer, 
being  a  real  lonehorn.  already  knew  every- 
thing taught  down  there,  so  that  wouldn't 
do;  then  Tom  thought  of  sending  him  to 
Fort  Worth  and  having  him  run  a  newspaper, 
but  the  steer— being  a  steer — felt  that  the 
competition  would  not  be  fair  Tom  had 
about  decided  to  send  him  to  Dallas  and  run 
him  for  mayor  of  that  village  when  the  op- 
portunity to  send  him  to  Washington  was 
offered  and  the  steer  consented  to  come  up 
here  as  an  observer,  but  excusably  balked  at 
membership  in  the  Cabinet  or  either  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress 

Mr  President.  I  thuik  it  is  flttine  indeed 
that  this  specimen  of  the  ambassadors  of 
early  civilization  of  this  country  should  be 
here  in  this  national  park  He  is  a  synibol 
of  something  that  is  In  danger  of  disappear- 
ing He  represents  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  to  which  we  owe  much  He 
typlfl'^s  something  large,  bold,  courageous. 
and  really  American  Just  as  this  animal 
fearlessly  faced  dancer  so  did  that  generation 
of  men  which  produced  this  t>-pe  of  beast 
have,  to  the  fullest  extent,  personal.  Intel- 
lectual, and  political  courage  that  enabled 
them  to  not  only  face  but  to  fearlessly  charge 
any  assailant  of  their  principles  Yes;  truly, 
the  longhorn  Is  emblematic  of  courage  of  the 
highest   order. 

So,  Mr  President,  1  have  one  recommenda- 
tion to  make  to  you  Texas  Members  of  Con- 
gress Whenever  the  pressure  gets  to  be 
almost  overpowering — whenever  you  are 
tempted  to  yield  to  influence  and  to  follow 
the  rule  of  expediency  and  surrender  princi- 
ple. Just  ccnie  out  here  to  this  park  and 
look  Old  Gateado  in  the  eye  and  remember 
that  when  he  faced  a  roaring,  flooded  stream, 
he  promptly  swam  it  When  he  was  crowded 
into  close  brush,  he  unswervingly  knocked  It 
down  and  came  out  with  head  up  and  horns 
ready  Whenever  his  own  safety  was  chal- 
lenged he  tinhesltp.tinely  charged  the  enemy 
straight  ahead,  and  I  believe  that  a  conscien- 
tious contemplation  of  the  problems  bother- 
ing you  In  the  presence  of  this  symbol  of 
everything  Texas  and  Texans  stand  for  will 
help  you  arrive  at  a  correct  and  courageous 
conclusion  When  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  adhere  to  these  Texas  principle* 
Old  Gateado  will  rod  his  horned  head  and 
switch  his  tall  In  approbation,  and  he  will, 
even  In  this  land  so  di«tant  from  his  native 
pastures,  finally  lower  his  horns  In  eventual 
death  with  that  same  confidence  in  ycu  th.-'.t 
all  Texans  now  so  proudly  cheriFh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas  State  Society 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLtmON.     TEXAS     STATE     SOCIITY,     THANKING 
DONOR    AND   OTHERS 

Whereas  Texas  is  recognized  as  the  home  of 
the  Longhorn  cattle,  a  breed  which  all  Texans 


have   long   identified    with   the   colorful    his- 
tory and  deviKpiiitnt  of  tlie  Loue  Star  State; 

Whereas  the  Texas  L^inghorn  if  rcg;»rded  as 
being  t>-pic3l  and  rep-e'-entative  of  that  p«>- 
ricd  of  pioneering  wh:ch  elicits  xv.c  enthul- 
astic  Interest  of  a;l  who  acquaint  ttiemselves 
with  Texas  histoiy; 

Whereas  the  Unghorn  is  frequently  fea- 
tured In  Western  Southwestern  and  Ttxas 
lore,  in  music  and  motion  pictures  portiay- 
ing  the  West. 

Whereas  many  citizens  of  our  Nation  have 
read  and  heard  (.f  this  famc^ut  breed,  but 
relatively  few  have  actually  seen  in  the  hide 
and  on  the  hoof  this  new  rare  animal,  the 
Texas  State  Society  In  Washington  has  felt 
that  it  is  appropriate  that  proper  recognition 
be  given  the  Longhorn  steer  m  our  National 
Capital; 

Whereas  officials  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  one  of  the  fineit  zoos  In  our  Nation, 
have  long  sought  a  Longhcrn  sK-er  for  exhi- 
bition to  the  cili/,ens  of  Washington.  D  C, 
and  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  tlie  National 
Capital   each   year 

Whereas  Hon  ^l^'R:cHT  Patman.  president  of 
the  Texas  State  S  icicty.  ass^umed  the  respon- 
sibility of  obtalnirc  a  specimen  of  this  rather 
rare  and  very  valuable  a::imal; 

Whereas  Mr.  Tcm  T  East,  of  Hebbrcnville. 
Tex.,  has  donated  to  the  Texas  State  Society 
of  Washington  a  Longhorn  steer  you  here 
behold,  named  Gateado  and  described  by  the 
donor.  Mr  East,  as  being  "no  niilk  calf."  and 
"Just  as  wild  as  he  can  be" — which  steer,  hav- 
ing a  horn  spread  of  8  feet  and  1  Inch,  is  no 
doubt  as  fine  a  living  specimen  cf  this  noble 
and  rapidly  vanishing  breed  as  now  exists; 

Whereas  Judge  Joe  !,Iontapue.  representing 
the  Texas  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Asso- 
ciation, has  generously  paid  the  expense  of 
shipping  the  steer  to  Washington. 

Whereas  the  Hen  Amun  G  Carter  an  out- 
standing publisher  of  Texas,  has  fittingly  and 
ably  paid  tribute  to  this  breed  of  cattle  so 
significant  to  Texas. 

Whereas  Dr  William  M  Mann,  director  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park,  has  energeti- 
cally worked  and  cooperated  to  bring  about 
the  safe  and  secure  delivery  of  this  Long- 
horn steer  that  the  Washington  Zoo  might 
receive  and  has  now  received  title  to  an  ani- 
mal  sound   in   members,    therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  Tl:iat  the  members  of  the  Texaa 
State  Society  express  their  deep  appreciation 
and  extend  their  sincere  thhhks  to  Hon. 
Wright  Patman.  Mr  Tom  T  East  Judge  Joe 
Montague,  the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cat- 
tle Raisers  Association.  Hon  Anion  G  Carter, 
Mr.  George  W  Silmson.  and  Dr  V.'illlam  M. 
Mann  for  their  generosity,  efforts,  and  cooper- 
ation in  procurii  g  this  fine  Longhorn  steer 
for  the  Washing*  on   Zoo 

Presented  by  Hon  Llndley  Beckworth,  sec- 
ond vice  president,  and  B  'b  Baldridge  secre- 
tary-trea;urer,  of  the  Texas  State  Society, 
October  0,  1941. 


Arming  of  Merchant  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

(;>F    MICHIGAN        I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdai    Oct  >ber  21.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    GOULD    LINCOLN 

Mr  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
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Gould  Lincoln,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  October  18,  1941: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 

(3ctober  18.  1941] 

Th«  Political  Mill— Hocsi  Voti  on  AaMiNC 

OF  MrHCHANT  Ships  Onct  Again  Tacks  Iso- 
lation Labex  on  G.  O.  p. 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Something  over  24  years  ago  the  House  of 
Reprebcntatives  adopted  a  reioluiion  author- 
izing the  arming  cf  American  merchant  ships 
In  order  to  pratect  themselves  against  the 
undersea  raiders  of  the  Imperial  Germany  of 
thos«  days.  Yesterday  the  House  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  arming  of  Ameri- 
can merchantmen  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  raide;?  of  Nazi  Germany.  In  both 
cases  American  ships  had  been  sunk  and 
American  lives  lost. 

The  vote  en  the  armed-ship  resolution  of 
the  Wilson  administration,  taken  March  1, 
1917.  was  403  "ayes."  14  "noes"  and  1"  Mem- 
bers were  recorded  as  not  voting.  Yesterday 
the  vote  on  the  armed-ship  resolution — re- 
pealing that  e«ction  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
forbidding  such  arming — was  259  "ayes,"  138 
"nces  " 

It  IS  obvious  from  a  record  of  the  vote  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  voted  for  the  armed-.'=h;p  bill  in 
1917  Indeed,  such  leaders  as  the  late  Speaker 
Longworth,  fcrmer  Representative  Tllson,  the 
late  Representative  Mondell,  the  late  Speaker 
Gillett,  and  Representative  Treadway  all 
voted  for  Its  acloptlon. 

But  yesterday  113  Republicans  voted 
against  the  armed-fhlp  resolution,  and  only 
39  voted  for  it  The  answer  to  this  discrep- 
ancy in  Republican  voting  is  that  in  1917  the 
Republican  Party  had  not  become  the  party 
of  "isolation,"  and  that  today  the  G.  O.  P. 
congressional  leaders  are  tacking  that  label 
on  the  party  as  fast  as  they  know  how.  True, 
the  vote  yesterday  showed  39  Republicans 
voting  for  the  armed-ship  resolution  as  com- 
pared to  only  21  voting  last  summer  for  the 
bill  extending  the  period  of  military  service, 
an  urgent  matter  of  national  defense.  That 
Is  a  gain,  but  it  still  leaves  the  G.  O.  P.  in 
the  attitude  of  resisting  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  to  make  this  country  safe 
from  attack  by  aiding  the  enemies  of  Hitler. 

HEADS    still    IN    TH3    SAMD 

Representative  Johns,  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin, during  the  debate  in  the  House  on 
Thursday,  speaking  against  the  armed  ship 
resolution,  said;  "No  one  that  I  know  of  has 
produced  the  slightest  cred.ble  evidence  that 
this  country  i£  in  real  danger  of  attack,  no 
matter  who  wins  the  war  that  is  now  beii.g 
fought."  That,  generally,  epitomizes  the 
arguments  of  the  isolationists. 

Despite  the  fact  that  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  on  down — uicluding  men  who  are 
In  a  position  to  have  all  the  facts — have  re- 
peatedly declared  that  if  Hitler  and  his  allies 
win  this  war,  the  United  States  will  t>€  the 
next — and  the  last — on  the  list  of  nations 
whose  domination  has  been  sought,  the  isola- 
tionists continue  to  repeat  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  attack.  Hitler  himself, 
and  his  aides,  have  written  and  said  that 
their  intention  was  to  so  frame  the  world  that 
they  would  dominate,  with  other  peoples 
forced  to  play  minor  roles  in  the  pattern. 
Nothing,  however,  will  convince  the  dyed-in- 
the-wool  isolationist  that  this  is  so — until  the 
blow  Is  actually  struck. 

Representative  Cluett,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  told  the  House,  and  particularly  his 
colleagues  on  the  Republican  side,  some  un- 
palatable facts  when  he  rose  to  support  the 
armed-ship  resolution.  He  did  not  mince 
words.  He  told  the  House  that  if  the  country 
had  relied  on  the  advice  of  Congress,  "this 
country  would  probably  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion It  was  2  years  ago."  By  which  he  meant 
that  It  w^ould  not  have  prepared  for  war  at 
All,  and  It  wotild  not  have  taken  the  steps  It 


has  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  totalitarian 
nations,  steps  in  the  interest  of  defense  of  this 
country.  And  Mr.  Clltttt  added:  "Fortu- 
nately, the  administration  has  been  clear- 
headed and  farsighted  enough  to  sense  the 
peril  which,  step  by  step,  but  with  ever-in- 
creasing danger,  has  been  approaching  this 
Nation." 

0.    O.    P.    WILL    BEGRET    STAND 

Mr.  Cnjt.Tr  has  thrown  overboard  all 
thought  of  political  partisans.nlp  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  "Just  as  sure  a?  night  follows 
the  day,"  he  said,  "the  Republican  Party  will 
regret  the  part  they  have  played,  and  are 
now  playing,  with  a  nationil  defense  they 
themselves  voted  to  the  tune  of  untold 
billions." 

The  New  York  Member  raised  the  question 
in  the  House  whether  the  ittitude  of  the 
Republicans  was  due  to  political  exped'.ency 
and  hatred  for  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
If  this  antagoni.'-m  to  steps  required  for 
American  defense  is  only  a  political  maneu- 
ver, he  In.'-isted,  "it  will  prove  to  be  not  only 
a  death  blow  to  the  Republican  Party  but  a 
disservice  to  the  Nation  ;whi(h  w:ll  never  dc 
forgctten  or  forgiven."  That  Is  a  ."-erious 
warning  that  Jias  been  given  by  other  Re- 
publicans 

The  vote  by  which  the  House  has  now 
adopted  the  armed-ship  resolution  is  Just  a 
little  less  than  a  two-to-one  vote.  It  is  a 
large  majority,  but  never'heless  it  may  leave 
in  the  minds  of  many  the  Impression  that 
there  Is  disunity  In  the  ccuntry  As  such  a 
picture    it   will  be  welcomed   by   Hitler. 

DODGE  AT  OWN  SHADOWS 

It  Is  the  kind  of  picture  which  the  Nazi 
chief  has  assiduiusly  endeavored  to  show  to 
the  world  and  particularly  to  his  enemies. 
It  is  the  kind  of  picture  which  was  In  evi- 
dence in  France,  and  in  Britain  itself,  before 
Hitler  struck. 

It  does  not  make  sen-e  fcr  a  hundred 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
billions  of  dollars  for  aid  of  the  British  and 
their  allies  m  this  war.  an<l  then  for  more 
than  half  of  them  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  arming  of  American  sh;p.s,  or  any  other 
measure  that  may  help  to  ^et  this  aid  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  It  does  not  make 
sense  for  Republicans  in  the  House,  or  out, 
to  go  along  With  this  kind  cf  aid  to  the  extent 
of  making  the.'^e  huge  expenditures — presum- 
ably as  measures  of  natiorial  defense — and 
then  seek  to  wash  their  hands  of  all  re- 
sponsibility. 


Arm  Merchant  Ships  and  Maintain 
Freedom  of  the  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REIVIARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  October  17.  1941 


Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
impression  that  most  Members  have  their 
minds  made  up  as  to  how  they  will  vote 
on  this  resolution,  but  I  think  it  highly 
Important  that  the  matter  be  discussed  in 
some  detail  in  order  that  the  public  may 
be  fully  advised  as  to  the  deliberations  of 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution 
is  to  provide  definite  authority  for  arm- 
ing merchant  ships  that  they  may  pro- 
tect their  seamen  In  case  of  an  attack 


and  to  assist  in  maintaining  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

The  proponents  of  the  resolution  argue 
that  by  annins  our  merchant  ships  there 
will   be   Ie.s.s  danger  of   them   being  at- 
tacked by  ••submarines  and  that  this  will 
reduce  the  probability  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Nazi 
government.     They  insist  recent  actions 
indicate    that    if    the    merchant    vessels 
had  been  armed  no  attacks  would  have 
been  made.    However,  opponents  of  the 
resolutions  say  that  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant ships  will  increase  the  probability 
of  attack.    They  argue  that  under  inter- 
national law  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel 
cannot  lawfully  be  attacked  without  first 
going  aboard  and  finding  it  to  be  carrying 
contrabands   of  war;   whereas,   if    it   is 
known  to  be  an  armed  vessel,  they  say,  it 
is  sufBcieot  evidence  to  presume  it  is  car- 
rying contrabands  of  war  and  an  attack 
would  therefore  be  justified.     The   pro- 
ponents reply  and  admit  the  principle  of 
international  law  referred  to  but  proceed 
to  show  that  Mr.  Hitler  and  his  forces 
have  disregarded  principles  of   interna- 
tional law  and  have  violated  it  whenever 
an  opportunity  affords  and  without  giv- 
ing any  excuse  therefor,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  rely  upon  their  observance  of 
the  law  for  protection. 

Much  cf  the  discussion  yesterday  and 
today  ha£  been  quite  illuminating  but  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  may  read  the 
Record  will  be  attracted  by  the  similarity 
of  thouglit  expressed  in  quite  a  large 
number  of  speeches  and  the  emphatic 
manner  in  which  some  of  those  opposing 
the  resolution  charge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  arguing  its  passage  in  order  that  they 
may  have  an  excuse  for  plunging  this 
country  into  an  undeclared  foreign  war. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  con- 
nection with  the  emphasis  they  place 
upon  their  conclusion  they  offer  no  evi- 
dence to  justify  it  except  to  quote  state- 
ments made  by  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  which  they  say  they  are 
using  their  best  Judgment  in  every  con- 
ceivable Way  to  prevent  the  involvement 
of  this  country  in  a  war.  That  is,  they 
read  statjements  showing  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  de- 
clared from  time  to  time  that  they  are 
doing  everything  within  their  power  to 
prevent  our  involvement  and  yet  with  no 
other  evidence  they  insist  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Hull  are  asking  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  that  they  might 
within  themselves  declare  a  war.  I  am 
unable  to  understand  their  logic  or 
reasoning. 

The  reader  of  the  Record  will  also  be 
impressed  from  the  repeated  complaints 
and  charges  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  almost  been  gtiilty  of 
treason  by  presenting  to  the  Congress  a 
bill  of  such  import  after  having  had  hear- 
ings of  only  2  days  to  justify  its  action 
and  2  additional  days  in  which  to  discuss 
its  provisions.  The  opponents  say  that 
such  procedure  is  "un-American  and  un- 
demociatic."  and  insist  that  a  resolution 
of  this  type  should  have  had  weeks  or 
months  of  hearings,  and  weeks  for  debate, 
alleging  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  first  be  fully  advised  of  this 
proposal,  and  the  Congress  should  have 
their  reaction  before  giving  consideration 
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to  the  matter.  They  for(:et  that  more 
than  100  years  ago,  juft  prior  to  the  War 
of  1812.  v.h'n  France  and  Er.gland  were 
striving  to  get  at  each  ether's  throats,  and 
this  country  was  trying:  to  cbv.ate  involv- 
ment  in  the  conflict,  the  then  Piesident 
of  the  Unifi-d  States,  Tlionias  Jefferson, 
who  contributed  a?  much  toward  creat- 
im?  the  Anieiican  ideal  and  our  principle 
of  democracy  as  any  other  man  in  his- 
tory, actually  stnt  a  secret  mes.sage  to 
Conciess  rcccmm.'nding  the  pasfape  of 
the  E.Tibarpo  Act,  v.hith  Congress  passed 
without  any  hp.irinc;  \vh:itSGe\er  and 
with  little  or  no  df^bate.  Tnis  act  made 
It  unlawful  for  anyone  in  this  countrj-  to 
ship  to  England.  Franc^.  cr  any  other 
country  any  item  of  comnicrce  whatso- 
ever. The  purpo.>e  of  the  act.  of  course, 
was  to  prevent  the  involvcm.ent  of  this 
country  in  a  European  War.  But  it  did 
not  do  it,  for  in  less  th.m  4  years  of  bick- 
ering and  backfiring  we  were  in  actual 
war,  and  the  armies  of  England  were  able 
to  reach  thf  United  States  and  destroy 
part  of  the  building  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled,  and  if  it  had  not  t>een  for  the 
hasty  and  courageous  action  of  Andrew- 
Jackson  in  prepaiing  for  the  battle  at 
New  Orleans  no  one  knows  what  the  re- 
sult of  that  war  would  have  been.  Tlie 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee need  no  defense  from  me.  but  in- 
stead of  being  criticized  for  allowing  only 
4  days  to  consider  this  resolution  if  they 
had  acted  in  accordan:e  with  the  prece- 
dent e.stablished  by  thf  father  of  democ- 
racy and  our  Amencar.  idea!  this  resolu- 
tion would  have  been  considered  and 
passed  last  Friday  afteinoon  shortly  after 
th*>  President  had  pubhrly  announced  his 
message  to  Congress  and  to  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  whet  ler  the  passape  of 
this  resolution  will  pr.nent  our  involve- 
ment in  war  or  nor.  Our  military  exports 
say  it  will  tend  to  prevent  war.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  say  that  war  will 
follow  because  the  W^rld  War  follnwed 
the  arming  of  merchant  ships  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  In  1917.  That  is  historically 
correct,  but  I  never  heard  before  that 
arming  merchant  ships  was  the  primary 
cause  of  that  war.  President  Jefferson 
did  not  arm  any  merchant  ships  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  wi'r'^  not  allowed  to 
get  out  of  our  ports  or  harbors,  and  many 
of  them  rotted  there,  yet  the  War  of 
1812  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  only  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  becoming  involved 
in  an  unprovoked  war  but  I  am  also  con- 
cerned and  somewhat  distressed  over  the 
attitude  and  apathy  of  Congress  in  meet- 
ing an  already  declared  unlimited  emer- 
gency.   I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  if  the 
emergency  is  as  grea:  as  we  are  led  to 
believe,  and  the  circumstances  would  in- 
dicate, the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  Nation  are  not  prepared  to  meet  it. 
physically   or  otherw  se      It    is  hard   to 
conceive  of  anything  \.orse  than  war,  but 
I  can  vision  a  situation  in  this  country 
which  may  prove  to  l)e  more  destructive 
than  an  armed  confli:t  and  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  tragic  than  peace  pur- 
chased at  a  sacrifice  of  American  ideals 
and  the  loss  of  the  n.any  liberties  guar- 
anteed under  our  sys'  em  of  government. 
The  recent  fall  of  France  is  a  graphic 
Illustration  of  the  long-annoimced  Bib- 
lical observation  tht.t  •Every  kingdom 


divided  against  ixseU  is  brought  to  deso- 
lation."   Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  famous 
debates    with    Douglas    declared;    "Our 
country  cannot  survive  half  free  and  half 
slave."     He  could  have  said  with  equal 
truth.  "A  di\1ded  democracy  cannot  per- 
petuate   itself,"     I   do   not    mean    there 
cannot  be  a  minority  opinion  or  minority 
group  m  a  democracy     On  the  ccnt:ary, 
I  feel  that  such  groups  are  quite  essen- 
tial.   When  I  refer  to  a  divided  democ- 
racy I  mean  when  there  is  a  minority   | 
group  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  or  abide   I 
by  the  expressed  will  uf  the  majont\  and 
is  also  willing  to  secretly  or  openly  join 
the  enemies  of  democracy  with  the  hope 
that  such  minority  may  undermine  and 
destroy    the    majority    group.      Such    a 
di\'ision  will  sooner  or  later  destroy  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  a  demiOcracy  is 
based — the  conscious  responsibility  of  the 
individual  to  cooperate  with  a  known  and 
expressed  desire  and  will  of  the  majority. 
Under  the  constitutional  guarantee  cf 
freedom  of  speech  a  minority  group,  to- 
day classed  as  isolationists,  are  having  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  foreign-policy 
program  promoted  by  thi'  representatives 
of  the  majority  group,  and  they  preface 
their  criticism  of  such  policy  by  saying 
that  they  represent  those  who  are  op- 
posed   to   this   ccuntry    entering    into    a 
foreign   war,   charging   or    intimating   at 
least    that    the    majority    group    cr    the 
leadership  of  the  majority  group  know- 
ingly, purposely,  and  designedly  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  plunge  this  country  into  war. 
In  reality,  the  alleged  basi5  for  their  op- 
position is  not  correct.     That  is,  I  know 
it  is  not  wholly  correct,    I  can  speak 
authoritatively  for  one— and  that  is  my- 
self.    I  belong  to  what  is  considered  the 
majority    group.     I    have    subscritjed    to 
the  foreign  policy   adopt»-d   by  Congress 
to  date,  and  I  know  that  I  have  not  been 
motivated  at  any  time  in  my  actions  to 
involve  this  country   in   a  foreign  war. 
On  the  contrary.  I  knew  that  I  have  acted 
upon    the    theory    and    upon    the    con- 
scientious belief  that  such  actions  would 
obviate  or  prevent  cur  involvement,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  feel  that  my  colleagues 
have  acted  upon  the  same  theory. 

When  the  isolationists  say  that  85  or 
95  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  opposed  to  this  Government  becom- 
ing involved  in  a  foreign  war,  they  are 
correct,  but  I  insist  that  the  majority 
group  represents  the  majority  of  these 
people  nnd  not  the  minority  group.  The 
main  difference  between  the  minority  and 
the  majority  is  that  the  minority  led  by 
Isolationists  is  willing  to  avoid  war  at  any 
price. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York   I  Mr. 
Fish),  for  illustration,  said  a  few  days 
ago  that  he  is  opposed  to  this  country 
becoming  involved  in  a  foreign  war  and 
that  in  taking  this  position  he  represents 
85  percent  of  the  American  pt-ople.  but  in 
the  same  bieath  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of 
making  such  preparation  as  will  be  ade- 
quate   to    defend    our    country    against 
attempted  invasion  and  if  attempted  in- 
vasion should  be  made  he  is  now  ready. 
willing,  and  able  to  proceed  against  the 
enemy.     This  is  exactly  the   position  of 
I   the  majority  group.    But  apparently  the 
I  one  vital  difference  between  his  position 
and  that  followed  by  the  leadership  of 
I  the  majority  group  is  in  the  concept  of 


what  constitutes  Invasion   or  aHempted 
invasion. 

I  conclude  from  the  remarks  of  others 
that  when  they  refer  to  invasion  or  at- 
tempted invasion  they  mean  when  an 
enemy  country  is  attempting  to  land  an 
armed  force  upon  the  soil  of  continental 
United  States,  or  are  dropping  bombs  on 
the  soil  of  continental  United  States  or 
are  attempting  to  bombard  our  cities  lo- 
cated on  the  coast  of  continental  United 
States.  My  idea  has  been  and  my 
thoupht  now  is  that  the  Congress  and 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  group 
have  not  Imiiicd  themselves  to  this  defi- 
nition of  invasion  or  attempted  invasion 
but  have  acted  upon  the  theory  that  the 
rif^ht.s  of  the  United  States  Government 
extend  not  only  to  the  land  boundary 
lines  of  the  United  States  but  to  the  high 
seas  and  that  such  rights  are  equal  to 
and  common  with  those  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Just  as  the  people  of  this  city  or  any 
section  of  our  country  have  ecual  rights 
to  go  upon  the  streets  or  up'-in  a  high- 
way, this  country  has  equal  "rights  on  the 
high  ser.s  and  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  aid  in  defending  and  main- 
taining these  rights.    Certainly  the  man 
who  owns  his  home  has  the  right  to  pre- 
vent  an  enemy  from  invading  or  tres- 
passing upon  his  landed  property  or  en- 
tering his  hom.e  by  force,  but  in  addi- 
tion this  man  has  the  right  to  go  upon 
a  street  or  highway  and  he  has  the  fur- 
ther riglit  to  arm  himself  to  maintain 
this  privilege.     A  farmer  has  the  right 
to  object  to  anyone  trespassing  upon  his 
lands  or  his  farm,  but  in  addition  he  has 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  highway  for 
transporting   the   products   of   his   labor 
to  market.     He  has  the  right  to  use  this 
highway    for   carrying    on    his    domestic 
commerce  and  his  State  and  his  country 
will  protect  him  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
these    rights    against    anyone    who    at- 
tempts to  deprive  him  of  thena.    It  would 
be  absurd  to  subscribe  to  the  theory  tiiat 
a  highway  robber  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect such  a  farmer  to  stay  off  of  the 
highway   when   ordered   to   do   so.     Of 
course,  if  the  farmer  is  willing  to  obey 
and  take  his  instructions  from  such  a 
character  and  remain  in  his  home  or  on 
his  farm  that  would  also  be  his  right, 
but  1  do  not  believe  there  is  an  isola- 
tionist in  this  House  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  say   that    he   would   subscribe   to 
such  a  policy  or  practice.     Yet,  that  ia 
exactly  what   is  happening  with  refer- 
ence to  our  Government  and  Nation  at 
th|s  time. 

Mr.  Hitler,  the  leader  of  the  totali- 
tarian brute  forces  of  Europe,  has  said 
and  is  still  saying  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  we  should  keep  our 
ships,  cargoes,  and  commerce  off  the 
high  seas — of!'  the  water  highways  of 
the  high  seas — and  if  we  do  not  we  must 
sufftr  the  consequences.  That  is.  the 
highway  robb- r  is  saying  to  Uncle  Sam 
that  he  mtist  ':tay  off  of  the  highways  of 
the  sea  or  tak'.-  the  consequences  becau.se 
the  highwayman  is  in  need  of  these  high- 
ways for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his 
campaign  for  pillage  and  power.  Of 
course,  we  have  the  right  to  draw  in  our 
sails  and  order  our  boats  and  cargoes  to 
stay  in  our  ports.  Certainly,  we  have  a 
right  to  order  our  Navy  to  come  into  oui_ 
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harbors  and  remain  there  until  the 
enemy  advances  and  attacks  us.  But 
suppose  we  do— what  would  become  of 
our  trade  and  our  rights  on  the  high 
seas?  Are  they  to  be  surrendered  be- 
cause of  a  request,  command,  or  a 
threat?  Or  are  we  going  to  be  prepared 
to  protect  and  defend  our  rights  upon 
the  high  seas  just  as  any  man  would 
prepare  to  protect  and  defend  himself 
against  a  highway  robber  on  the  average 
highway  of  our  country? 

To  my  way  of  thinking  we  have  but  one 
alternative  and  that  is  to  insist  that  we 
have  equal  rights  to  ply  our  trade  and 
our  business  upon  the  highways  of  the 
seas  and  insist  upon  a  respect  of  these 
rights  by  every  nation,  and  we  must 
necessarily  be  prepared  to  defend  them; 
and  if  it  takes  war  to  do  it  there  is  no 
alternative.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  advocating  war  just  to 
have  war,  but  I  want  to  make  it  equally 
clear  that  if  this  country  and  this  Gov- 
ernment expect  to  survive,  maintain,  and 
perpetuate  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment we  must  not  only  be  prepared  for 
defense  but  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
defend  such  rights  when  they  are  in- 
vaded upon  the  high  seas  the  same  as  if 
they  are  invaded  upon  land. 

The  point  I  am  approaching  is  that  a 
program  for  defense  has  been  adopted, 
and  there  are  people  who  say  they  sub- 
scribe to  a  defense  program  but  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  hesitate  to  put 
anything  in  the  way  to  prevent  its  prog- 
ress or  completion,  and  some  of  them  are 
In  Congress.  If  the  program  is  necessary 
It  should  be  executed  with  dispatch.  The 
patriotic  people  of  the  Nation  are  holding 
Congress  responsible  for  some  of  the  de- 
lays. They  are  saying  we  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  execute  our  own  designs 
or  plans.  They  may  be  correct,  because 
we  all  know  the  program  has  been  de- 
layed and  we  have  a  feeling  that  it  has 
not  been  due  to  a  display  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  loyalty  or  patriotism.  I  may 
be  wrong  'JUt  my  idea  of  true  patriotism 
is  a  feeling  or  virtue  that  registers  a 
higher  regard  for  the  interest  of  one's 
country  than  for  one's  personal  or  selfish 
Interest.  TTiat  is,  a  person  who  by  his 
conduct  attempts  to  look  out  for  his  per- 
sonal security  or  selfish  Interest  at  the 
expense  of  his  country  or  Government 
cannot  expect  other  people  to  rate  his 
patriotic  zeal  as  100  percent.  Any  person 
chosen  or  selected  to  make  or  manufac- 
ture implements  or  munitions  of  war  for 
the  defense  of  his  country  in  an  emer- 
gency and  refuses  for  selfish  reasons  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  agreement  forces 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  very 
particular  about  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, and  any  other  person  who  may  be 
in  a  position  to  obviate  or  prevent  such 
action  and  falls  or  refuses  to  discharge 
that  responsibility  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  equally  responsible 
for  delaying  and  sabotaging  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  most  of  the 
delay  in  our  defense  program  is  due  to 
strikes  on  the  part  of  employees  or  shut- 
outs on  the  part  of  employers  in  defense 
Industries,  saying  that  both  are  willing 
to  hazard  the  safety  of  our  country  in 
order  to  insure  their  own  security.  It  is 
turther  alleged  that  the  President  and 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
the  authority  to  prevent  these  and  such 
further  delays  in  our  defense  program; 
if  so,  and  we  fail  to  act  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  also  looking  out  for  our  selfish 
and  political  interests,  then  we  can  claim 
no  higher  degree  of  patriotism  than  that 
shown  by  those  who  are  v,'illing  to  sac- 
rifice the  interest  of  our  country  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  promoie  their 
own  personal  and  selfish  interests. 

I  am  unwilling  to  question  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  responsible  for  strikes  and 
unnecessary  delays  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram any  more   than  I  am  willing  to 
question  my  own  patriotism,  but  I  am 
unwilling  to  accept  the  verbal  expressions 
of   patriotic   devotion   of    anyone   when 
such  expressions   are  inconsistent   with 
their    actions,    because    "actions    speak 
louder   than   words."     We   have   in   our 
country  two  leading  national  labor  organ- 
izations referring  to  as  the  C.  I.  O,  and 
A.  F.  of  L.    Both  claim  to  be  "100  percent 
for  national  defense"  and  yet  I  read  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  12  where 
the  members  of  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  the  production  of  an 
essential  defense  unit  have   gone  on  a 
strike    because    they    were    required    to 
handle  parts  of  tanks,  one  of  the  most 
vital  implements  of  war  of  modern  days, 
manufactured    by    employees    who    are 
members    of     the    other    organization. 
Then  in  the  same  article  I  read  where  the 
members  of  the  latter  organization  were 
ready  to  strike  if  our  Government  should 
award  a  contract  to  a  company  employing 
members    of    the    former.    The    action 
taken  or  contemplated  in  either  case  is 
not  with  the  idea  of  promoting  our  de- 
fense program  and  demonstrating  a  spirit 
of  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  interest  of 
our  country.    On  the  contrary,  it  illus- 
trates   that    those    responsible    for    the 
action  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  our  country  and  subject  its  people  un- 
armed and  unprepared  to  face  a  relentless 
foe  for  no  other  assigned  reason  than 
that  of  promoting  their  own  selfish  and 
personal  interest.    My  only  comment  is 
that  if  there  is  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  in  this  country  who  has  the  au- 
thority under  the  circumstances  to  pre- 
vent such  action  and  fails  to  do  it  then 
such  persons  cannot  claim  a  higher  de- 
gree of  devotion  and  loyalty  than  that 
ascribed   to   those   charged    with   being 
willing  to  delay  or  sabotage  our  defense 
program.  ' 
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Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  some  pertinent  remarks 
that  appeared  in  the  Woodb<")X.  the  edi- 
torial column  of  the  Elgin  Tribune.  El- 
gin, 111.: 

[From  the  Elgin  (111.)   Tribune] 

Loyalty  Days  October  4-5  We  have  had 
National  Defense  Days,  we  have  had  Alumi- 
num Day.  we  have  had  Retail  Defense  Week, 
and  many  other  such  days  and  events  to 
whip  up  our  war  hysteria — none  of  these 
days  have  afTected  us  very  much,  and  now 
we  come  to  Loyalty  Days.  In  these  2  days 
we  see  something  that  may  bring  abont 
some  deep  feeling  for  our  country.  The  word 
loyalty  Intrigues  us,  because  we  see  so  little 
of  it  these  days. 

What  must  we  be  loyal  to?  Every  Amer- 
ican who  loves  freedom  and  liberty  wants  to 
be  true  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
Every  citleeii  wants  to  see  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment upheld  and  wants  to  see  the  prin- 
ciple? and  purposes  of  the  Constitution  stand 
forever.  We  as  citizens  want  to  see  our 
armies  trained  and  equipped  to  the  latest 
mode  and  above  par  over  all  others.  We 
thrill  to  our  Navy  and  long  may  our  armada 
o^  ships  mean  peace  and  good  will  toward 
all  men,  and  also  act  as  a  gentle  reminder 
to  all  nations  that  we  are  going  to  see  that 
our  form  of  government  shall  survive.  And 
three  cheers  for  our  marines,  the  toughest, 
gamest,  and  bravest,  and  woe  be  to  anyone 
who  would  tamper  with  our  great  military 
branches  of  defense.  We  of  this  country  will 
be  loyal  to  them  to  the  last  man. 

Loyalty  to  our  Goveriiment  Is  taken  for 
granted.  We  the  people  who  are  loyal  Amer- 
icans are  very  much  in  love  with  this  Gov- 
ernment and  we  want  It  to  stand  so  that  we 
and  our  posterity  may  long  enjoy  the  many 
benefits  that  It  can  give  us.  We  want  law 
and  order  to  control  the  actions  of  our  citi- 
zens and  we  want  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
this  Government  to  abide  by  the  law  and 
order  that  is  set  down  in  our  Constitution. 
We  want  them  to  show  loyalty  to  the  im- 
portant documents  they  are  sworn  to  uphold. 

The  word  loyalty  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
When  men  take  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  our 
ConstituUon  they  should  abide  by  that  oath. 
There  shoruld  be  no  quibbling,  no  court  pack- 
ing, no  stolen  elections,  no  anti-Amencan  po- 
litical appointments,  no  deliberate  govern- 
mental sabotage  allowed,  those  with  foreign 
isms  should  not  hold  key  positions  under  any 
American  administration,  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple should  stand  supreme  above  the  will  oJ 
any  would-be  dictator.  If  our  elected  publlq 
ofificials  refuse  to  carry  on  under  the  rules  ol 
our  Constitution  they  should  be  driven  frorq 
public  office,  regardless  of  how  lowly  then 
position  or  how  high.  There  can  be  no  na- 
tional loyalty  among  citizens  when  mystery, 
deceit,  ard  untruths  are  fomented  in  th« 
headquarters   of   government. 

During  these  2  loyalty  days  we  have  ^ 
splendid  opportunity  to  show  to  our  duly 
elected  representatives  that  we  wish  to  se« 
loyalty  to  us.  the  citizens,  exemplified  by 
honesty  Ln  government,  to  see  loyalty  to  the 
citizens  displayed  by  those  who  are  elected 
and  paid  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  show  a 
loyalty  thar  calls  for  foreign  favors  first  at 
the  expense   of   citizens  of   this  country 

To  whcm  shall  we  be  loyal?  It  would  be 
our  admonition  that  the  American  citizens 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  must  unlt«  and 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  save  this  coun- 
try and  Its  Ideals  Unite  and  see  that  the 
propagandists  of  Europe  be  chased  from  our 
sliores  that  we  may  concentrate  on  rebuilding 
the  spirit  of  '76,  ai;d  start  to  show  seme 
ccurage  for  the  convictions  we  hold.  What 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  need  Is  honesty  in 
thinking  and  strong  hearts  and  not  afraid  to 
stand  f'T  right.  And  lest  we  fureet.  always 
remembia:  that  our  first  loyalty  is  to  God. 
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OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  <I  STRATTON 

or    ILLIIJOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATU'ES 


Tuesday   OctoWr  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THi:    CHICAGO    D.MLY 
TIMEo 


Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcn.arks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editor  al  from  the  Daily 
Times,  Chicacn,  of  Tuesday,  October  14, 
1941.  Tills  eciiional  e::presses  the  atti- 
tude of  a  great  majoritj  of  the  Amencan 
people  who  have  been  sympathetic  to 
Britain  in  the  pre.sent  war  even  to  the 
extent  of  sending  her  our  much-needed 
materials  of  dcfr-nse,  only  to  find  the 
British  press  now  clamc  ring  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  our  soldiers  while  theirs  remain 
within  England's  borders: 

JFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  Times  of  October  14, 
1941] 

BLUNT     ST.^TEMENT    TO    BRITAIN 

As  every  reader  cf  this  column  will  know, 
the  Times  steadfastly  has  supported  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  program  of  all-cut  aid  to 
Britain.  We  haven't  forgotten  the  fear  that 
chilled  the  hearts  of  Americans  a  year  ago 
last  June  when  France  collapsed:  when  it 
looked  as  though  England  would  be  next  on 
the  Nazis'  list;  when  naval  experts  measured 
the  strength  of  our  ships  against  a  potential 
German  fleet  should  Britain  s  Navy  surren- 
der. 

Only  Britain  stood  between  us  and  Hitler. 
She  was  the  same  Britain  with  whom  wed 
fought  for  independence,  the  same  Britain 
who  hadn  t  repaid  her  war  debts,  the  same 
Britain  that  high-hatted  us  and  Jeered  us  as 
"Uncle  Shylock  ■  when  we  asked  repayment. 
But  she  had  mothered  our  democratic  ideals, 
her  people  spoke  the  same  tongue  we  spoke, 
cherished  the  same  freedoms  we  cherished — 
the  freedoms  Hitler  would  destroy.  Britain 
stood  between  us  and  Hiikr  then.  And  there 
she  stands  today. 

Yesterday  the  Associated  Press  reported 
Irom  London: 

"Urgent  and  pcinted  demands  for  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  help  embattled 
Russia  with  military  action  as  well  as  sup- 
plies came  from  sections  of  the  London  press 
today. 

"A  blunt  statement  by  the  Daily  Sketch 
said:  "Tlie  sooner  Americans  are  in  with  the 
Russians  and  ourselves,  mingling  their  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears  in  a  common  drain,  the 
sooner  the  war  will  be  won  '  ' 

Were  getting  a  bit  fed  up  with  blunt  state- 
ments by  the  British  press.  Here's  one  by 
this  not  insignificant  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can press:  "So  far  as  we  can  see — so  far  as 
many  Americans  hereabouts  can  see — the 
British,  who  excited  our  admiration  and 
respect  by  their  ability  to  take  it  when 
Hitler  dished  it  out,  have  themselves  shown 
no  evidence  of  intent  to  "rainele  their  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears  in  a  common  drain'  with 
the  Russians." 

We  have  gone  all-out  to  get  aid  to  Britain. 
We  have  turned  our  economy  upside  down — 
taxed  curatives  more  heavily  than  ever  In 
our  history,  and  stumbliriply  accelerated  our 
production  of  the  war  materials  we  hope 
never  to  need  en  this  continent  We  have 
dci.e  Bi:  ihi.'-  with  Just  one  end  in  view — the 
defeat    of    Hitler      And   new    slowlv    we   are 
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real:z:ng  thst  the  defeat  of  Hitler  i?n  t  going 
to  be  accumplished  by  the  production  of 
arms  and  equipment  fcr  armies  that,  except 
for  the  air  fcrce.  remain  snugly  within 
Britain's  borders. 

We  have  believed — and  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve— that  Hitler  Intends  ultimately  to  de- 
stroy American  freedom,  that  there  w:!l  be 
no  peace  worth  having  in  the  w.  rid  until 
the  Nazi  philosophy  cl  rule  by  brute  force  is 
destroyed.  But  the  threat  of  Nazi  domina- 
tion is  still  3  000  miles  removed  from  cur 
shores.  It  s  99  percent  nearer  Britain,  and 
Britain  has  99  percent  more  reason  to  go  out 
and  meet  it  than  we  The  Daily  Sketch,  and 
these  British  Jcurnalb  ihat  share  its  views, 
will  do  well  to  refrain  from  calls  for  Amencan 
"blood."  till  Britain  risks  more  of  her  own 
than  that  the  lads  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  are 
so  gallantly  i-pendine 


The  District  of  Columbia  Gas  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF    M.^RyL»iND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdai.  OctobiT  22    1941 


Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  to  increase  the  gas  tax  2  cents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  fair  and 
should  be  adopted.  The  2-cent  differ- 
ence between  the  present  District  of 
Columbia  tax  and  the  Maryland  tax  has 
been  most  prejudicial  to  the  highways  of 
many  States,  particularly  to  those  of 
Maryland  and  other  nearby  States.  The 
highway  planning  commission  estimates 
that  over  $1,000,000  in  gas  taxes  is  di- 
verted from  Maryland  annually  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  low  tax  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  additional  tax  is  needed  in  the 
District  for  highways,  underpasses,  ap- 
proaches, and  other  improvements  to  the 
present  trafSc  situation. 


Responsibility  of  Germany  for  European 
Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.SAMHOBBS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT  ATI  \1S 


Tuesday   Octcbrr  21.  1941 


LETTER   WRITTEN   BY   L    G     DUNCAN,    OF 
BIRMINGHAM     ALA 


life  and  property,  fiendish  exaltation  ever 
victories,  aUernaiing  with  depre&smg  de- 
spoi;dency  over  defeats.  Notiiing  is  so  dearly 
purchased  as  the  laurtls  of  the  battlefield*,. 
Military  glory  is  mostly  obtained  by  the  ttars 
and  blood  of  miliiuns  and  .6  rtbuktd  by  all 
that  Is  grand  iu  human  progies.*  Only  de- 
graded and  demoralized  pecples  can  ever  re- 
joice in  war 

Tlie  history  of  Gtrmany  Is  the  story  of  a 
country  whose  rulers  committed  an  out- 
rageous crime,  the  consequences  of  which 
have  pursued  them  for  nearly  two  centuriea 
m  the  maledictions  and  hostiiitKs  of  Europe. 
Her  fertility  of  resource.  ui.fJagcmp  ent  rgy, 
and  amazing  genius  have  never  been  df  voted 
to  intellectual  excellence,  but  to  the  exten- 
sion and  age:randizement  cf  her  kingdom  by 
aggressive  and   unjustifiable  wars 

We  are  absolutely  In  error  when  we  at- 
tempt to  place  the  blame  for  the  present  con- 
flagration on  the  heads  of  Hitler  find  the  Nazi 
Party  Just  as  we  were  27  years  aco  when  the 
Kaiser  was  the  worst  h.*^ted  man  m  the  world. 
The  people  who  sc  docilely,  yet  .«o  fanatically, 
responded  to  Hitler's  leadership  t-re  the  same 
people  who  obeyed  the  Kaiser's  orders  to  rape 
Belgium  in  1914  They  are  still  bombing  and 
blasting  defenseless  women  and  children  all 
over  Europe.  Tht^y  tcipedoed  refugee  ships 
carrying  little  children  from  their  devi^siated 
homes  to  a  temptirary  haven  in  Canada  and 
here.  They  coulcn't  fight  beck;  their  Irail 
bodies  quickly  EUi'cumbed  to  the  icy  watei-s 
of  the  Atlantic 

Why  single  out  Hitler  and  h.s-  brigHUds  for 
censure,  when  every  phase  ci  German  history 
has  had  its  own  particular  brand  of  dictators? 
Two  centuries  of  turbulent  Eurepian  hi.'-tory 
fails  to  reveal  a  single  instance  where  the 
German  people  have  repudiated  their  ruleis, 
and  surely  there  is  no  fouler  record  of  broken 
treaties,  ruthless  plundering,  and  brutal  be- 
trayal. Since  Frederick  the  Grent  pounced 
upon  unsuspecting  and  undefei.aed  Aue'ria 
and  wrested  the  coveud  Prcvlncr  of  Silesia 
from  Maria  Tlieresa,  there  is  scarcely  a  nation 
or  a  people  in  EXirope  thru  has  not  felt  the 
sting  of  the  scorpion.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  Germany  has  been  the  instigaior  and 
principal  actor  in  every  war  in  the  unfor- 
tunate Continent  which  is  cursed  with  the 
presence  of  this  scourge. 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  mcxlern  times  waa 
the  staying  of  the  avenging  hands  of  Pershing 
and  Foch  in  1918. 

L    G     Dt'NCAN. 
BiKMlls'GHAM,    Al  A. 


Mr  HOBBS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter,  written  by 
L.  G.  Duncan,  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and 
published  in  the  Birmingham  News: 

EBrroK,  THE  News 

B'^^itrtgham,  Ala  : 
The   records  of  war   have  a  startling  uni- 
formity— devastation,  suffering,  taxes,  lose  of 


Roojevett'i  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PEN.NSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I 

Tuesday.  October  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    W.*kSHINGTON 
TIMES -HERALD 


I 

Mr  RICH  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  today: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
October  21.  19411 

"You  may  fool  all  the  prople  scm.e  of  the 
time;  you  can  evt  n  foci  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time;  but  you  can  t  fool  all  the  people 

all  the  time." — Abraham  Lincoln. 


I 
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Roosivn.T'5  Wak 
Roosevelt's  war.  we  think,  Is  the  correct 
name  for  the  war  In  which  we  are  engaging 
more  Intimately  every  day.  Win  or  lose,  thla 
war  should  be  known  to  history  as  Rooaevelt's 
war  because  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
IB  the  man  who  has  got  us  Into  It  as  far  aa  we 
now  are.  and  Is  taking  us  deeper  Into  It. 

CONGRESS   BYPASSED 

The  process  began  with  the  lease -lend  bill 
last  winter— H.  R.  1776— which  we  called, 
correctly  as  It  turns  out,  the  war -dictatorship 
bill.  Shooting  orders  In  this  war  were  Issued 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  September  11.  1941, 
when  he  announced  that  United  States  Navy 
ships  henceforth  were  to  fire  on  German  or 
Italian  vessels  of  war  caught  In  "the  waters, 
the  protection  of  which  is  necessary  for 
American  defense." 

This  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  and 
Italy  was  issued  by  our  first  President  to  be 
elected  for  a  third  term  in  violation  of  our 
unwritten  constitution.  It  was  Issued  in 
violation  of  our  written  Constitution,  which 
states  (art.  1,  sec.  8,  subd.  11)  : 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  • 
to  declare  wa' ,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water." 

naST    BLOOD 

The  first  American  casualty  list  In  this 
war  was  published  yesterday — the  names  nf 
11  men  missing  and  believed  dead  and  '0 
Injured  in  the  torpedoing  last  Friday  morn- 
ing by  a  German  submarine  of  the  United 
States  destroyer  Kearny  about  350  miles 
southwest  of  Iceland. 

B3rlin  yesterday  said  that  a  former  United 
States  destroyer  (presumably  one  of  the  50 
over-age  ones  given  to  Britain  in  September 
1940)  had  been  sunk  recently  after  a  3-day 
battle,  but  stated  that  It  was  a  lie  to  say 
the  Kearny  had  been  hit  by  a  German 
submarine. 

Anyway,  the  Kearny  was  somehow  hit  by 
somebody  in  the  course  of  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic,  etc.,  and  anyway,  our  first  fighters 
have  now  been  killed  In  this  war. 
"greeh"  case 
The  Kearny  episode  is  bloodier  than  the 
Greer  episode,  but  no  more  Indicative  of  how 
lar  we  have   now  gone  into  the  war. 

It  was  on  September  4,  a  week  before  the 
President  issued  the  shooting  orders  to  the 
Navy,  that  a  Ge.^man  submarine  fired  two 
torpedoes  at  the  United  States  destroyer 
Greer,  and  missed  both  times.  It  came  out 
later  that  the  Greer  had  been  tipped  off  by 
»  British  plane  to  the  submarine's  location, 
»nd  had  followed  it  for  S'j  hours,  broad- 
casting Information  as  to  where  the  U-boat 
was.  After  the  torpedoes  were  fired,  the  Greer 
dropped  depth  charges,  but  apparently  did 
not  sink  the  sub,  because  Berlin  later  had, 
or  claimed  to  have,  a  report  on  the  episode 
from  the  sub's  commander. 
WE'RE  IN  rr 

What  these  Incidents  add  up  to  is  that  our 
Navy  is  furnishing  some  kind  of  convoy  serv- 
ice to  British  as  well  as  American  merchant 
ships  between  here  and  Iceland;  while  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  marines  are  on  duty  In  Ice- 
land, deep  in  the  war  zone,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  British  general. 

So  we  are  in   the  war.     We  are  there  by 

declaration  of  the  President,  who  neglected  to 

ask  Congress  to  declare  war  because,  we  be- 

-lleve.  he  thought  Congress  would  refuse.     He 

had  that  203-202  vote  before  him  as  evidence. 

U  President  Roosevelt  pilots  the  United 
States  to  a  complete  and  comparatively  cheap 
victory,  say  not  over  half  a  million  American 
deatj-is;  if  he  then  establishes  the  four  free- 
doms throughout  the  earth,  and  rejuvenates 
the  already  rather  moldy  freedoms  of  Amer- 
icans— then  he  will  be  hailed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  all  time.  "Roosevelt's  war" 
will  be  a  proud  label.  Indeed,  If  that  comes 
to  pass. 


But  suppose  It  does  not  work  out  that  way. 
We  cannot  see  how  Hitler  can  be  conquered 
except  by  bigger,  better-equipped,  and  better- 
trained  armies  meeting  his  armies  on  land 
and  smashing  them.  That  wUl  require  an 
A.  E.  F.  n.  and  a  bigger  one  than  last  time, 
as  things  look  now.  Even  If  It  wins,  this 
A.  E.  F.  will  lose  a  lot  of  valuable  young  men. 
Valuable  to  their  families,  anyhow. 

Suppose  It  doesn't  win.  Suppose  the  war 
turns  into  a  long,  bloody  stalemate — a  ghastly 
draw.  Or  suppose  A.  E.  F.  II  sets  up  bridge- 
heads on  Europe's  west  coast  only  to  have 
them  hammered  back  into  the  sea  by  Hitlers 
fighting  men.  Such  a  reversal  may  occur. 
There  Is  no  guaranty  already  written  In  the 
book  of  fate  that  It  will  not.  What  If  It 
does  occur? 

Well,  a  war  Is  a  good  deal  like  a  drunken 
debauch— more  fun  to  get  Into  than  to  get 
out  of.  Roosevelt's  war.  If  It  proves  dis- 
astrous, will  be  anything  but  a  proud  label. 
But  win,  lose,  or  draw.  It  should  be  called 
Roosevelt's  war,  because  he  Is  the  man  who 
got  us  Into  It. 


Treatment  of  People  of  Japanese  Ancestry 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  October  17.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  PROMINENT 
CALIPORNIANS 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to' comply  with  a  re- 
quest made  of  me  to  include  tlie  follow- 
ing statement  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  RecorB.  It  is  important 
that  we  make  distinction  between  our 
treatment  of  people  in  our  own  country 
who  are  entirely  loyal  and  law  abidinc 
on  the  one  hand  and  our  international 
relations  with  foreign  nations  on  the 
other.  This  statement  should  help  us 
to  do  that. 

Many  of  us  will  support  a  very  strong 
stand  by  our  country  against  Japanese 
efforts  to  crush  China  or  make  other 
peoples  subject  to  her.  But  we  will  gain 
nothing  whatsoever  and  may  indeed  lose 
much  if  we  permit  our  opposition  to 
Japanese  policy  and  our  readiness  to 
deal  with  it  to  lead  us  to  persecution  of 
people  of  Japanese  descent  in  the  United 
States  who  not  only  have  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  determining  Jap- 
anese policy  but  who  are  striving  very 
hard  and  in  a  diflBcult  situatiOi  to  stand 
patriotically  with  the  United  States— 
their  adopted  Nation  and  in  many  cases 
the  land  of  their  birth.  The  spy  and  the 
saboteur  are  an  entirely  different  matter 
and  one  which  the  proper  agencies  will 
deal  with. 

This  statement  refers  to  exactly  the 
opposite  group  of  people: 

Northern  California  CoMMrrrEE  on  Fair 
Plat  for  Citizens  and  Aliens  of  Japanese 
Ancestry 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  October  6.  1941 
Gov.  Culbert  L.  Olson,  honorary  chairman; 

Gen.  David  P.  Barrows,  chairman. 


Vice  chairmen:  Frederick  J.  Koster.  Alfred 
J  Lundberg,  Jo.seph  S  Thompson,  Monroe  E. 
Deutsch.  J.  Hugh  Jackson.  Aurelia  Henry 
Relnhardt.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul.  Ray  Ly- 
man Wilbur.  Frank  S  Gaines.  James  K  Fisk. 
Gecrse  O  Kldwell.  George  Wilson.  Mrs  Wal- 
lace Alexander.  Mrs  Alfred  McLaughlin,  Mrs. 
Robert  McWllllams.  Mrs  Duncan  Robinson, 
Karl  Morgan  Block.  Arthur  Cushman  Mc- 
Glffert,  Irving  S  Reichert.  Chester  H.  Rowell. 
Benjamin  W  Black,  Chauncey  Leake,  J  S. 
Curran,  Ralph  T  Fl.sher,  C  C.  Young,  Gerald 
H  Hagar  Galen  M  Fisher,  secretary  of 
comrattteeJ 

'  ST.\TEMENT 

One  byproduct  of  the  current  tension  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  is  of 
special  concern  to  California  and  may  affect 
the  morale  of  our  armed  forces.  It  Is  this: 
Popular  resentment  toward  Japan  may  find 
expression  in  greater  discrimination  or  even 
physical  violence  against  fellow  residents  of 
Japanese  extraction,  distrust  of  the  Japanese 
Government  being  transferred  to  all  persons 
of  Japanese  race.  A  moment's  thought  will 
show  that  such  animus  would  be  not  only 
un-American  but  also  a  menace  to  public 
welfare  and  the  good  name  of  our  State 

Handling  relations  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  Job  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, but  the  treatment  given  those  citizens 
and  noncitlzens  in  California  who  happen  to 
be  of  Japanese  extraction  is  the  responsibility 
of  us  CallCornlans. 

This  principle  was  clearly  discerned  17 
years  ago  by  the  California  Joint  ImmtRration 
Committee"  That  committee  had  been  a 
prominent  supporter  of  the  bill  exchidmg 
Japanese  and  other  Immigrants  who  were 
ineligible  to  citizenship,  which  became  law 
on  May  26.  1924.  But  4  weeks  later,  on  June 
23.  1924,  that  committee  issued  a  release,  the 
nub  of  which  is  this  paragraph: 

"The  four  California  organizations  by 
whose  authorized  officers  this  statement  has 
been  issued— the  American  Legion.  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  State  Grange,  and  Native 
Sons  of  the  Gulden  West — declare  their  in- 
tention to  secure  by  every  means  In  their 
power  such  rights  as  the  Japanese  or  other 
aliens  may  be  entitled  during  their  residence 
In  this  State,  .to  protect  them  from  dis- 
courtesy af  any  kind,  and  to  aid  in  apprehen- 
sion and  punishment  of  those  who  may  cast 
discredit  upon  State  and  Nation  by  the  com- 
mis.=lcn  of  overt  or  unfriendly  act  against 
such  resident  aliens" 

The  issuance  of  this  release  did  credit  to 
Its  spon.'Mjt.s  They  saw  then  what  we  of  the 
committee  on  fair  play  are  stressing  today: 
that  the  Japanese  and  all  ether  residents  are 
entitled  to  fair  treatment  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  That  release  was  issued 
when  there  were  few  American-Japanese  citi- 
zens by  virtue  of  birth  In  the  United  States. 
Today  three-quarters  of  the  100,000  Japanese 
In  California  are  citizens.  If  the  plea  In  the 
release  was  valid  for  Japanese  aliens,  all  the 
more  Is  It  valid  for  the  75,000  American- 
Japanese  who  are  as  full-fledged  citizens  as 
any  of  ua 

It  is  most  reassuring  that  the  tension  has 
thus  far  been  accompanied  by  few  gross  vio- 
lations of  justice  and  good  sportsmanship 
toward  Japanese  fellow-residents.  Upon  in- 
quiry, it  Is  learned  that  Insurance  companies 
have  little  fear  of  violence  against  Japanese 
property,  although  one  company  has  lately 
canceled  Its  policies  on  Japanese-owned 
trucks  for  other  reasons. 

Thousands  of  our  Japanese-American  citi- 
zens have  entered  the  armed  forces,  not  a  few 
of  them  as  volunteers.  They  stand  well  with 
both  officers  and  comrades  and  have  been 
publicly  commended  by  the  Army  com- 
manders In  Hawaii  The  delight  of  first- 
generation  Japanese  when  their  seccnd-gen- 
erat_ion  sons  have  been  drafted  has  frequently 
t>een  noted  in  our  press.  Many  of  these  first- 
generation  noncitizens  have  declared  that 
even  if  war  came  they  would  stick  by  the 
United  States.     Even  If  all  such  declarations 
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are  doubted.  It  Is  Impcrtant  to  remember 
that  these  Japanese  residents  have  had  no 
voice  whatever  in  determlninz  the  Japanese 
Govemmenfs  policy  toward  China  To  pe- 
nalise them  for  that  policy  cculd  have  no 
effect  on  the  Japanese  Government  and  would 
violate  our  tradlticns  of  fair  play  Ftirther- 
more,  If  they  were  mistreated,  the  morale  of 
their  sons  serving  in  the  armed  forces  would 
be  Impaired. 

This  committee  1?  not  concerned  either  to 
appraise  or  to  guarantee  the  Icyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  citizens  or  resident  aliens, 
whether  they  be  of  the  Japanese  or  any  other 
race.  Espionage  or  subversive  activities  by 
Japanese  residents,  as  by  anyone  else,  should 
be  reported  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
F  B  I  or  the  local  police,  and  they,  not  pri- 
vate Individuals  or  vigilantes,  should  be  left 
to  take  protective  measures  We  believe  In 
order  under  law  not  under  violence  or  ca- 
price. It  was  to  such  a  spirit  that  Governor 
Olson  appealed  when  at  Los  Angeles  on  Au- 
gust 31  he  declared  that  if  the  friction  aroused 
by  relations  with  Japan  shotUd  "generate 
much  heat  In  dealing  with  them,  I  shall 
rely  •  •  •  upon  the  fact  that  recogni- 
tion and  protection  of  the  rights  and  safety 
of  minorities  has  always  been  a  basic  tenet  of 
American  Government  and  the  American 
sense  and  practice  of  fair  play" 

We,  therefore,  confidently  appeal  to  all  pa- 
triotic fellow-Californlans  to  foster  In  their 
own  communities  a  popular  attitude  which 
Will  assure  security,  personal  dignity,  and 
livelihood  to  all  resident  Japanese,  citizens 
and  aliens  alike. 
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or  NEW   YORK 
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Tuesday.  October  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ENDICOTT    (N    Y  ) 
DAILY  BULLETIN 


Mr  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  Mr. 
Speaker,  undt  r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  In  Uie  Recokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Endicott  \N.  Y.) 
Ehiily  Bulletin: 
[Prom  the  Endicott    (N    Y  )    Daily  Bulletin] 

OUR    GEORGE    F.    JOHNSON 

Greater  Endicotts  first  citizen,  our  beloved 
George  F  Johns.on.  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday  yesterday,  marking  84  years 
Of  life  that  have  been  nuu^ttanding  not  only 
In  Greater  Endicott  but  in  the  entire  Nation. 
The  congratulations  and  best  wishes  in  the 
form  of  messages  and  flowers  that  George  F. 
received  yesterday  represent  the  high  esteem 
In  which  he  will  always  be  held  by  E  J. 
workers  end  by  all  of  the  citizens  of  greattr 
Endicott    and    the    southern    tier 

Although  George  F  has  been  unable  to 
be  active  for  the  past  2  years  because  of  his 
health,  the  people  of  Greater  Endicott  have 
not  forgotten  their  first  citizen. 

Founder  of  Endicott  and  the  man  who  had 
the  vision  to  start  a  shoe  factory  in  what 
was  once  farm  land,  every  citizen  of  Greater 
Endicott  owes  a  real  debt  to  George  F. 

Human  nature  being  as  it  is,  often  great 
leaders  are  forgotten  by  their  friends  and 
by  those  whom  they  have  helped.  This  Is 
not  true  with  our  first  citizen 

The  people  of  greater  Endicott  hold  George 
F    as  close  to  their  hearts  as  they  did  when 
he  WHS  active,  and  they  always  will  consider 
him   their   first  citizen   as   long   as   he   lives, 
which   we   hope   will   be   many,   many   years, 
'        There  are  few  communities  in  the  United 
States  that  have  been  blessed  with  outstand- 
ing leaders  like  George  F.  Jchns».n 
I        A  great  humanitarian,  a  leader  who  always 
1    held  the  welfare  of  his  workers  close  to  his 
heart,  George  F    is  the  kind  of  a  man  whom 
1    the  Lord  graces  this  earth  with  only  on  rare 
'    occasions 

Go  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  from  north  to  south.  frL  m  east  to  west 
and  we  will  not  find  another  George  F. 
Jc>hnson 

He  built  a  great  industrial  democracy  He 
shared  prosperity  and  good  times  with  his 
workers  not  merely  m  theory  but  in  fact. 
He  Introduced  the  8-hcur  day  long  before 
other   industries  adopted   It 

He  gave  Endicott  parks  and  playgrounds. 
He  gave  ihcusands  of  dollars  to  cur  churches. 
He  supported  every  enterprise  that  he  con- 
sidered dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
Greater  Endicott. 


As  cur  Gecrge  F.  celebrates  hiB  eighty- 
fourth  birthday,  there  is  nri  enough  that  \ke 
cun  say  In  paying;  tribute  to  him 

We  wish  for  cur  first  citizen  still  t>citer 
health  and  many  years  uf  life  which  will  be 
a  Joy  to  him.  even  if  we  will  not  have  the 
privilege  of  having  him  ;is  active  in  Greater 
Endicott  affairs  as  he  was  In  his  younger 
days. 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Oct,  her  21.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    HAROLD  KNUT- 
SON, OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  debvered  over  ihe  radio  on  October  17, 
1941:  •     ( 

The  gentlewoman  from  Montana,  Misa 
Rankin,  and  I  are  the  only  Members  of  the 
present  House  of  Representative*  who  voted 
ficalpst  our  entry  Into  the  World  War  In  1917. 
My  memory  cf  those  days,  and  of  the  disas- 
trous results  of  our  participation  in  the  war, 
are  so  keen  that  I  must  speak  to  ycu  my 
fellow  American.*,  tonight — I  must  urge  upon 
you  the  cverwhelming  importance  of  keeping 
America  out  of  this  war 

The  bill  now  before  Ci  ngrees  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Nemralny  Act.  In  order  to  allow 
the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships, 
passed  the  House  this  afternoon  and  now 
goes  to  the  Senate  The  measure  Involves 
much  more  than  arming  cf  such  ships  Im- 
portant a  question  as  that  Is  The  bill  In- 
volves the  entire  Neutrality  Act.  for  it  is  the 
first  step  in  8  procram  designed  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  law  and  to  eliminate  the 
safeguards  ol  the  act  which  have  helped  so 
greatly  to  keep  us  out  of  war  Many  fear 
that  the  administration  plans,  if  the  bill  for 
arming  our  merchant  ships  gBins  apprc  val  in 
Congress,  to  seek  the  repeal  cf  secticn  2  of 
the  act,  which  forbid*  American  »h:ps  to 
enter  Into  war  zones  which  have  been  pro- 
claimed forbidden  areas  by  the  President. 
We  do  not  yet  Know  whether  the  adminis- 
tration will  seek  to  achieve  that  end  by  tack- 
ing on  an  amendment  to  the  armed  ship  bill 
when  it  reaches  the  Senate,  or  whether  the 
attempt  will  be  made  later,  by  a  separaie 
bill  But  I  do  know,  and  I  hope  that  all 
within  the  sound  cf  my  voice  will  realize. 
that  repeal  or  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
will  greatly  Increase  the  danger  that  America 
will  be  drawn  into  the  European  War 

A  brief  survey  of  the  hn^tory  of  our  neu- 
trality law  will  inrlicp.te  how  it  has  operated 
to  minimize  the  incidents  which  might 
arouse  war  hysteria,  and  will  show  that  the 
President  himself  has  best  stated  the  case 
against  repealing  or  revising  the  law  When 
the  neutrality  law  was  first  adopted  in  1935, 
President  Roosevelt  approved  it  because  as 
he  said  "It  was  intended,  as  en  expression 
of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any 
action  which  might  Involve  us  m  war.  " 

Again,  when  the  law  was  revised  in  1938, 
the  President  approved  It  because,  he  said: 
"A  definite  step  was  taken  toward  enabling 
this  country  to  maintain  ixt  neutrality  and 
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avoid  being  drawn  Into  wars  involving  other 
nations"  When  the  neutrality  law  w?.8 
amended  In  the  fall  of  1939,  after  the  Euro- 
pean war  had  be2;un.  the  Wcsident  expressed 
Blmllar  approval,  and.  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  1940  election  campaign,  on  October  24,  he 
Stated : 

"By  the  Neutrality  Act  cf  1935.  and  by  other 
steps:  We  made  it  pcssible  to  prohibit  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  traveling  on  vessels  be- 
Icntring  to  countries  at  war.  •  •  •  We 
made  It  clear  that  ships  flying  the  American 
flag  could  not  carry  muniticns  to  a  belliger- 
ent, and  that  they  must  stay  out  of  war 
zones.     •      •      • 

-In  all  these  wavs.  we  made  It  clear  to 
every  American,  and  to  every  foreign  nation, 
that  we  wotild  avoid  becoming  entangled 
through  Bome  episode  beyond  our  borders. 
These  were  measures  to  keep  us  at  peace. 
And  throuRh  all  the  years  of  war  since  1935. 
there  has  been  no  entanglement,  and  there 
will  be  no  entanglement." 

I  repeat,  the  President  himself  has  con- 
sistently stated,  at  least  until  the  1940  election 
campaign  was  over,  that  the  neutrality  law 
was  a  peace  measure.  And  It  has  been  a 
peace  measure:  it  has  helped  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  the  Inferno  raging  over  ETurope, 
despite  the  fact  that  for  the  past  6  months 
the  President  and  hla  supporters  have  done 
their  best,  through  subterfuge  and  device, 
to  evade  and  circumvent  the  safeguards  of 
that  law.  In  his  testimony  on  the  armed- 
ship  bin.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  was 
compelled  to  admit :  "In  this  sense,  It  may  be 
said  with  justification  that  the  act  has  been 
successful  •  •  •  the  United  States  has 
not  Kone  to  war  over  incidents,  and  it  has 
not  been  drasged  nearer  to  war  by  any  act 
of  private  Interests  or  private  Individuals." 

Mind  you.  the  Secretary  admitted  that  we 
had  not  been  dragged  nearer  to  war  by  "any 
act  of  private  interests  or  private  Individuals." 
Yet  we  are  today  nearer  to  participation  In  a 
shooting  war  than  at  any  time  since  the 
European  war  began.  Why?  The  answer  Is 
simple.  It  is  not  the  acts  of  private  Individ- 
uals which  have  brought  us  to  what  Winston 
Churchill  called  recently  "the  very  verge  of 
war" — It  is  the  calculated  and  planned  policy 
of  the  administnitlon,  designed  to  entangle 
and  Involve  us  in  the  European  holocaust, 
which  has  broucht  us  to  that  state.  For 
some  time  now  the  President  apparently  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  participation 
as  a  full-fledged  partner  in  the  European  war 
Is  essential  if  we  are  to  bring  those  glittering 
"four  freedoms"  (which  we  haven't  yet 
achieved  here  at  home)  to  all  the  world,  and 
If  we  are  to  Join  the  British  Empire  In  a 
career  of  world  domlnaticn. 

Every  responsible  poll  has  shown  that  over 
85  percent  of  the  American  people  are  op- 
posed to  our  entry  Into  the  war.  Conse- 
quently. It  has  berome  necessary  to  adopt  the 
devious  subterfuge  of  calling  every  step 
toward  war  a  step  for  self-defense,  and  to 
try  to  Inch  u.s  into  the  war.  The  way  In 
which  the  lend-lease  law  has  been  misinter- 
preted and  misapplied  is  a  perfect  example 
cf  this  technique,  used  In  this  case  to  cir- 
cumvent the  neutrality  law.  By  the  neu- 
trality law.  Congress,  supported  by  over- 
whelming public  sentiment,  undertook  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  Incidents  which 
might  provoke  war  hysteria  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  profits  In  war  trade  by  private  fi.rms. 
American  ships  and  American  citizens  were 
forbidden  to  enter  into  war  zones,  and  goods 
could  be  sold  to  a  belligerent  only  If  title  to 
the  goods  were  triinsferred  here,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  By  preventing  the  delivery 
of  goods  In  American  ships,  it  was  hoped  to 
prevent  loss  of  American  lives  and  property. 
When  the  lend-lease  law  was  adopted.  Con- 
gress took  pains  to  reiterate  the  plan  of  the 
neutrality  law  by  expressly  stating  the  lend- 
lease  aid  did  not  mean  convoys,  and  by  for- 
bidding American  ships  to  enter  war  zones 


under  the  neutrality  law.  In  other  words, 
the  lend-lease  made  us  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, but  not  the  transportation  system. 
Lend-lease  aid  was  to  be  furnished,  but  not 
delivered,  for  the  law  speciflC£d!y  provided 
that  title  to  all  lend-lease  goods  was  to  be 
transferred  to  the  recipient  on  this  side  of 

the  Atlantic. 

E>e.'^pite  this  clear  expression  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress,  the  admlnistratlcn  sought 
to   interpret    the   lend-lease    law   as    meaning 
that   we   were  under  a   duty   tc    deliver  the 
goods  abroad.    The  subterfuees  which  were 
adopted  can  only  be  realized  by  examining 
the    circumstances   under    which    American- 
owned  ships  have  beer^  sunk  since  the   war 
began.     Mind  you.  the  sinking  of  these  ships 
is  the  reason  given  by  the  administration  for 
asking  for  the  armed-ship  bill  and  for  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act.    01  the  six  ships  which 
have   been    sunk   by   belligerent    action,    only 
two — the    Robin    Moor    and    the    Steel    Sea- 
farer— were  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
and  both  were  carrying  contraband  of  war 
to   a   country   at   war.     Both    were   sunk   far 
from  our  shores,   the  Steel   Seafarer   12.000 
miles   away.     The   four  other   snips   were   all 
sailing   under   the   flag   of   Panama,    not   the 
United  States.     The  Sessa  and  the  Montana 
were  Danish  ships  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  United  States  and  chartered  to  private 
American  firms  for  use  in  war  trade     Both 
were  sunk  near  Iceland.     A   third   ship,   the 
Pink  Star,  was  armed  and  was  traveling  In  a 
convoy  escorted  by  Canadian  warships  when 
she   was   sunk   near   Iceland   on   her   way   to 
Britain.     This  ship,  also,  was  a  Danish  ship 
which  had  heeu  seized   and  caartered   to  a 
private  American  firm  for  use  In  war  trade. 
The  fourth  such   ship,  the    /     S.   White,  had 
been  transferred  to  the  British  under  lend- 
lease,  and  was  carrying  contrnband  from   a 
South  American  port  to  a  country  at  war. 
These  sinkings  prove  that  an  unarmed  ship 
under    the    American    flag    Is    s.afer    than    an 
armed  ship  under  the  Panamanian  flag. 

Remember,  no  American  life  has  yet  been 
lost  on  any  ship  flying  the  American  fl^g. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Nazi  regime,  nor  for 
the  ruthless  manner  in  which  these  ships 
were  sunk.  But.  when  the  sir.klr.g  cf  these 
ships  Is  asserted  as  the  reason  for  steps  to- 
ward a  shooting  war.  It  is  worth  while  to 
recall  that,  In  all  likelihood  these  sinkings 
would  not  have  occurred  had  "-he  spirit  and 
the  intent  of  the  neutrality  law  oeen  observed 
We  adopted  that  law,  and  restricted  our  own 
rights  of  travel  and  trade  upon  the  seas,  as 
a  sign  of  our  own  strength,  no"  of  weakness, 
as  interventionists  assert  today.  Remember. 
as  I  do.  the  tremendous  cost  and  waste  of  life 
and  spirit  entailed  by  war.  and  ask  yourselves 
whether  these  sinkings  Justify  cur  entry  Into 
the  European  blccd-bath 

Those  who  urge  the  arming  of  cur  merchant 
ships  tell  you  that  such  arms  are  nefdsd 
solely  for  defense,  and  that  arming  the  shipi 
will  protect  them  again.-t  submarines,  planes, 
and  raiders.  They  do  not  tell  ycu  cf  the 
dangers  to  which  these  ships  and  their  crtws 
of  sailors  are  subjected  if  thty  are  anned. 
They  do  not  tell  you  that  arm  ng  ship-  pro- 
vokes ruthless  submarine  warfire.  They  do 
not  tell  ycu  that  arming  merchant  sh.ps  is 
Ineffective  to  give  them  any  real  protection. 
They  do  not  tell  you  that  there  is  even  grave 
doubt  whether  any  modern.  « ffective  guns 
can  be  supplied  to  these  ships.  They  do  not 
tell  ycu  that  trained  crews  to  operate  the 
guns  cannot  be  supplied  wirhcut  impairing 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Navy,  our  first  line  of 
defense.  Let's  pause  for  a  miDment  to  ex- 
amine the  real  facts  ccncernirg  the  arm.lr.g 
of  merchant  ships.  They  shiw  that  the 
armed-ship  bill  Is  a  menace  to  ihe  peace  and 
security  of  America. 

Remember  that  on  April  15  of  thl.s  year, 
only  6  months  ago.  President  Roosevelt  was 
quoted  In  the  press  as  having  dismissed  re- 
ports that  American  merchant  ships  might 
be  armed,  as  "merely  the  talk  of  orators." 


Remember,  also,  when  youTe  told  that 
arming  ships  is  merely  a  defensive  step,  that 
under  Intetnational  law  every  armed  mer- 
chant ship  Is  considered  to  be  a  warship. 
Just  as  nr.uch  as  a  destroyer  or  cruiser.  Of 
course,  we  have  a  right  to  arm  otir  ships. 
But  If  we  do  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequences.  If  cur  ships  are  armed, 
and  if  they  carry  war  supplies  to  a  country 
at  war.  the  Nazis  will  naturally  try  to  prevent 
those  supplies  frcm  reaching  their  destina- 
tion and  shooting  will  occur.  Our  own  State 
Department,  before  we  entered  the  World 
War,  recognized  that  armed  merchant  ships 
must  be  ccnsldered  warships.  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing,  in  a  proposal  to  the  Allies 
which  was  approved  by  President  Wilson, 
stated : 

"The  placing  of  guns  on  merchantmen  at 
the  present  day  of  submarine  warfare  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  ground  of  a  purpose 
to  render  merchantmen  superior  In  force  to 
submarines  and  to  prevent  warning  and  visit 
and  search  by  them.  Any  armament,  there- 
fore, en  a  merchant  vessel  would  seem  to  have 
the  character  of  offensive  armament. 

"A  merchant  vessel  carrying  armament  of 
any  sort,  in  view  of  the  character  of  sub- 
marine warfare  and  the  defensive  weakness 
of  underseti  craft,  should  be  held  to  be  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  and  so  treated  by  a  neutral 
as  well  as  ty  a  belligerent  government" 

And  remember  that  we  entered  the  World 
War  withic  a  month  after  President  Wilson 
armed  American  merchant  ships  in  1917 

These  who  urge  the  armed-ship  bill  do 
not  tell  you  that  ruthless  submarine  warfare 
will  be  provoked  by  arming  merchant  ships. 
A  submarine's  defensive  power  rests  chiefly 
In  Its  power  to  submerge,  and  a  merchant 
ship  armecl.  even  with  a  small  gun.  can  do 
considerable  damage  to  a  submarine  which 
comes  to  the  surface  to  examine  the  ship's 
cargo  to  see  If  It  Is  contraband,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  capture  under  International 
law.  Therefore.  If  It  becomes  known  that 
some  or  all  American  ships  are  armed,  a 
Nazi  subrrarlne  which  suppects  a  ship  of 
carrying  arms  for  the  enemy,  would  not  dare 
come  to  the  surface  to  stop  the  ship.  In- 
stead, It  would  attack  without  warning.  In 
1916,  Secretary  of  S'ate  Lansing  recognized 
the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  a  sub- 
marine to  come  to  the  surface  or  to  give 
warning  when  ships  are  known  to  be  arrred, 
in  the  same  propo.sal  to  the  Allies  which  I 
have  mentioned  earlier.  Arming  our  ships 
would  therefore  increase  the  danger  of  at- 
tacks witBout   warning. 

Another  factor  Is  the  serious  shortage  of 
effective,  modern  guns  for  such  ships.  To 
be  really  effective,  a  dual-purpose  gun  is 
needed,  wMch  can  be  lowered  for  use  against 
submarln«s,  and  raised  for  use  against  air- 
planes. While  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 
now  says  there  are  enough  guns  for  merchant 
ships,  only  a  month  ago.  on  September  17, 
he  admitted  that  there  was  a  lack  of  guns. 
In  ordar  to  operate  whatever  guns  are 
placed  on  these  ships,  trained  gun  crew?  are 
needed  it  takes  a  large  gun  crew  to  man 
such  gunB.  and  months  of  training  before 
they  learn  to  operate  a  gun  quickly  and  ac- 
curately on  a  tossing  ship.  What  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  do  is  place  Navy  gun  crews 
on  these  ships.  Yet  Col  Frederick  Palmer, 
noted  mlBtary  expert,  states  that  "Our  Navy 
has  no  trained  gunners  to  spare."  and  poln's 
out  that  It  Is  essential  that  we  do  not  take 
trained  gunners  and  needed  guns  away  from 
our  Navy.  The  armed-ship  bill  would  seri- 
ously In' pair  the  development  of  our  two- 
ocean  Nary,  our  first  line  of  defense. 

Finally,  the  record  of  armed  ships  shows 
that  they  have  been  ineffective.  Admiral 
Stark.  Chl'i'f  of  Naval  Operations,  in  a  letter 
last  week,  stated  that  no  armed  merchant 
ship  during  the  World  War  was  credited  with 
having  fatally  damaged  an  enemy  ship  On 
the  other   hand,  35  armed  ships  were  sunk. 
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wl-h  the  lo&s  ff  53  lives.  The  testimony  of 
experts  l:ke  MaJ.  Geoi^e  Fielding  Eliot  and 
Colonel-  Palmer  runs  to  the  effect  that  arm- 
ing merch:uit  ships  is  iie^Tective  to  protect 
thrm.  Arthur  Krcck.  cf  the  N.^w  York  Times, 
reports  the  evUlence  of  British  naval  officers 
In  Iceland,  who  have  hat!  the  most  experience 
with  armed  Fhips,  thft  Brmlni?  m.nrchant 
ships  Isn't  much  protection.  Admiral  Sims 
stated  in  1917  that  "guns  are  no  defense 
against  toipedo  attack  xt-lthout  warning." 

If  we  arm  cur  merchant  ships,  then  we 
are,  in  effect.  a.«-king  for  trouble,  and  will 
probably  get  It.  We  wi:  then  face  the  same 
situation  which  Secretary  Lansing  foresaw  in 
1917.  when.  5  drys  aft  -r  Presid  nt  Wilson 
had  ordered  our  ships  armed,  he  WTote  to  the 
President: 

"It  will  not  be  many  lays,  if  past  experi- 
ence Indicates  the  future,  before  an  engage- 
ment will  take  place  between  one  of  cur 
guarded  steamslilps  snd  a  submarine. 
Whether  that  event  wil  csuse  Germany  to 
declare  war  or  will  cause  us  to  recoentze  a 
state  cf  war  I  do  not  Imow.  but  I  do  net 
think  that  we  can  succc.  sfully  maintain  the 
fiction  that  peace  exists  ' 

Finally,  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
armed -ship  bill  may  be  used  as  a  device  to 
nullify  the  provisions  ol  the  Neutrality  Act 
forbidding  Am.erican  ships  to  enter  the  war 
zone?,  without  ever  giving  Congress  a  chance 
to  discus.*  and  vote  upon  this  question  This 
is  how  it  mmht  work:  A.'  I  have  pointed  out. 
Jt  is  unquestionable  that  an  armed  merchant 
Is  considered  a  warihip.  President  Roosevelt 
has  on  occasion  stated  ,hat  he  did  not  in- 
teipret  the  Neutrality  Act  as  fcrbiclding 
American  warships  from  entering  the  war 
Eones.  but  that  he  considered  the  prohibition 
as  applying  only  to  merrhant  ships.  If  our 
ships  are  armed,  they  could  possibly  be  con- 
sidered warships  by  the  adniinistrauon  and 
sent  Into  the  w^r  zones,  and  to  Britain,  with 
war  supplies.  Then  the  "incidents  "  around 
wJiich  the  admin i.'-trat i(  n  could  cultivate  a 
war  hysteria  wouid  soon  and  Inevitably  arise. 

Tlien  we  .Xmerlcans  would  once  more  face 
the  dreadful  prospect  of  ail-out  war  which 
we  faced  once  before  in  1917  We  made  our 
choice  then,  and  theie  ire  few  who  do  not 
now  admit  that  we  ms-de  a  cruve  mistake. 
Prom  my  store  of  bitttr  memories  of  that 
past,  I  urge  upon  ycu.  m  •  f  t How  countrymen, 
let  u-s  net  repeat  our  m  stake  Let  us  learn 
from  the  pn.<;t.  and  let  us  now  firmly  reso.ve 
to  put  a  stop  to  any  poiicy  which  may  take 
us  along  that  b!i>"dy  and  expensive  road  of 
the  past.  Let  uf  resist  firmly  any  attempt 
to  repeal  or  rc-.ise  the  neu'raiity  law. 


Referendum  on  Overseas  Wars;  Illumi- 
nating Discussion  by  Dr.  John  A. 
OBrien 


EXTENSION  01    REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KF.PRESENTATIVES 


Thur.^dai/    Oc.'o  xr  9,  1941 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr  Speaker,  inter- 
spersed in  the  large  volume  of  corre- 
spondence I  am  recfivine  the.se  days  In 
regard  to  foreign  affair ,  are  many  Iptters, 
coming  from  all  pars  of  the  United 
Sta'e.';.  which  read  urilormly  about  as 
follows. 


I  am  sc  sorry  that  C  rcr  s.*-  did  :ict  Pdcpt 
your  resolution  to  pivt  the  pet  pie  a  light  to 
vote  on  participation  In  overseas  wars  If 
that  amendment  were  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. tJiere  would  net  now  be  so  much  un- 
easiness throughout  the  country. 

With  83  percent  of  the  people  cf  Amer- 
ica—I think  the  percentage  is  neaier  95 — 
admittedly  opposed,  unequivocally  and 
wuhcut  reser\'ation,  to  cur  participation 
in  overseas  wars,  it  Is  but  natural  that 
there  should  be  widefpiead  n'ltional  re- 
gret over  the  defeat  of  my  resolution. 
The  people  witness  a  seemingly  irresisti- 
ble tide  of  eveni5  sweeping  them  ever 
closer  to  the  maelstrom  of  war  w  hile  they 
are  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

For  cur  boasied  democracy  is  only  a 
half-way  democracy.  It  is  a  democracy 
only  in  its  application  to  domestic  af- 
fairs; when  it  comes  to  giving  the  people 
a  voice  in  foreign  affairs  it  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy at  all.  Our  democracy  stops  at 
the  water's  edge.  The  citizen  may  vote 
for  con.itable  or  dog  catcher,  cr  on  the 
location  of  a  garbage  plant  or  water 
works,  but  he  has  no  vote  on  the  greatest 
and  most  tragic  issue  that  could  possibly 
affect  him  and  his  loved  ones — participa- 
tion in  bloody  wars  raging  overseas.  Our 
democracy  will  never  be  a  real  ucmccracy 
in  the  sense  that  wjis  intended  by  the 
founding  fathers,  until  the  people  have  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  on  the 
great  vital  issues  that  m.ean  life  or  death, 
as  well  as  on  the  minor  and  inconsequen- 
tial Lhmgs  of  life. 

Dr.  John  A.  OBrien.  cf  Notre  Dame 
University,  a  great  liberal,  scholar,  and 
thinker  is  the  author  of  a  new  boi  k  en- 
titled "Why  War?"  in  which  he  discusses 
the  picposed  referendum  on  overseas 
wars.  This  volumfi-  is  mast  interesting 
and  should  stimulate  thinking  through- 
out the  country.  I  quote  from  his  bock, 
as  follows; 

WHY    NOT   LET  THE   PEOPLE   DECIDE? 

How  can  the  plan  of  compelling  statesmen 
to  settle  disputes  by  arbitration.  Instead  of 
by  slaughtering  people,  be  realized?  How 
can  it  be  put  across?  How  can  it  be  woven 
into  the  tangled  and  disorderly  fcktiu  of  in- 
ternational relations?  This  is  a  question  of 
method  I  have  purposely  refrained  from 
discussing  this  aspect  of  the  problem  until 
I  had  fir.'^t  established  the  intrinsic  sound- 
nesfc  and  merit  cf  the  plan  Granting  its 
validity,  as  we  must.  I  think,  from  the  facts 
already  presented,  we  come  now  tc  a  con- 
sideration of  the  m.ethod.s  and  processes  by 
which  ideas  are  earned  into  general  circula- 
tion and  become  functional  first  In  public 
opinion  and  then  in  laws,  institutions,  and 
goveriunental  procedures- 
Mow  Is  public  opinion  fornifd?  It  is 
formed  by  the  press,  the  radio,  public  lec- 
tures and  discussion,  and  private  ccnversa- 
tions  These  are  the  channels  through  which 
every  Idea  now  lodged  in  the  public  mind 
found  entrance.  Chief  of  th^.^e  arr  the  press 
and  the  radio  What  type  cf  public  ciJinion 
could  not  be  fornied  If  <'ne  had  control  of 
these  powerful  in-struments  cf  dissemination? 
Germany,  at  the  present  time,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  offers  a  capital  11  lustration 
of  the  power  cf  the  press  and  radio  tc.  fa.«h- 
lon  public  opinion  according  to  the  pattern 
of  those  who  control  them  Both  cf  these 
powerful  instruments  of  molding  the  public 
mind  have  bfccme  the  servile  creature.*  of 
the  NazJs  They  use  them  to  Impxise  upon 
the  public  fin  ideolOEry  which.  If  the  people 
were  allowed  to  secure  all  the  fact£  and  the 


whole  truth  from  imcentored  newc-p.ipers 
and  broadcasting  st.iuuni-.  wcuid  never  be 
possible. 

Would  the  German  people  s.arctlon  a  cr.m- 
pialgn  of  continued  violent  *gtre-s:on  ;I  th«  v 
were  allowed  t'  know  all  tr.e  f  a',  ts  and  to 
discuss  them  freely?  Wcu'd  thi  y  exi;e  their 
grefit  scholars  ar.d  sripntists  if  tl.ev  were 
allowed  free  discussion  and  free  afsfmhlaec? 
Would  it  have  b-^en  pos-'lble  fcr  Hitler  to  hjive 
reduced  the  citizens  to  so  many  auti-mata. 
so  many  tiny  cops  in  the  pitiantlr  machine 
of  the  totalitarian  state,  if  ht'  hrd  not  such 
absolute  control  of  the  proi^;  and  the  radic? 
To  each  of  these  questions  the  aiv^wer  is  a 
decisive  "Nc  •  Cilve  a  person  complete  con- 
trol of  the  press  iind  the  instruments  of  prop- 
aganda and  he  can  fashion  public  oplrlon 
with  about  the  same  faclHty  with  which  a 
potter  can  shape  the  p!a.«itlc  clay, 

CR?WTH    CF    IDEAS 

Ideas,  once  unleashed,  have  a  way  cf 
spreading  among  people  "Ihey  cannot  be 
killed  by  physical  weapons.  They  may  e 
kept  for  a  time  from  bringing  forth  their 
appropriate  response  in  conduct,  but  sooner 
or  later  r,hey  will  steal  forth  In  overt  act. on. 
The  previous  World  War  dtmolished  several 
thrones  and  shrok  the  partic.pating  nations 
to  their  foundations  New  Irieas  tcf  k  ix)sse<,- 
sion  of  multitudes  and  is.<-ued  m  new  frrms 
of  government,  In  new  svcial  and  eccncmic 
systems.  The  present  war  wnl  lne\ithbly 
bring  about  dra-tic  chai.pcs 

Now  15  the  time  to  sow  deeply  m  the  mirds 
of  the  people  In  every  land  the  idea  that  war 
must  never  again  bt-  lorced  upon  them  with- 
out consultaticii.  plebiscites,  and  a;-prcval. 
It  must  net  be  posMbif  even  through  {ilebi- 
scltes  TTie  p!at.  of  reqviiring  their  leaders  to 
meet  in  conference  and  to  rem.Eln  walled  up 
m  that  conference  until  every  deta.l  of  the 
controversy  has  bet  n  ihorcuphly  threshed 
out  and  a  soJuiion  agreed  upon  will  obviate 
even  that  possibility.  There  is  no  problem 
which  cEnnot  be  solved  through  conference 
and  discussion  There  is  no  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  ironed  out  when  persons  of  intel- 
ligence and  good  will  subject  it  to  Joint  arbi- 
tration. 

The  growing  murmur  of  the  masses  to  have 
their  disputes  w,th  other  nanciis  solved 
through  ccmpulsory  arbltratun  and  confer- 
ence should  rise  to  a  thunder  that  will  be 
heard  round  the  world.  It  will  penetrate 
every  quarter  in  du?  time.  It  will  have  be- 
hind it  the  crysta.lzed  public  rpinlon  of  the 
world.  No  Instituticn  cr  gcvernmental  pat- 
tern can  long  re.'-ist  the  conctntraled  public 
opinion  of  the  world 

This  Idea,  or  At  least  the  esftniial  part  cf 
It.  that  wars  must  ntver  again  be  declared  by 
a  few  gcvernmental  cfBcials  without  a  free 
plebiscite.  Is  bound  to  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  world  Why?  Because  of 
the  tragic  fol'-tir.g  ol  another  World  War  upon 
them  when  the  masses  of  the  people  in  all 
the  countries  involved  wanted  only  peace. 

The  tiny  pebble  rolling  down  a  snow-cov- 
ered mountainfide  gains  In  size  and  mimfn- 
tuni  until  wh"n  It  nenrie  the  bofom  It  has 
become  an  irresistible  avalanche  which 
•weeps  everything  p»il  mell  bdne  It  So 
thl.s  Idea  will  giiln  momentum  until  it  has 
»he  irrcsis^tible  force  of  a  social  avalenrhe 
which  will  sweep  before  It  -.11  lecallstic  cftrrA'- 
overs  from  the  divine  ntrht  c/f  kincs.  r11  the 
obsolete  political  forms  of  an  ri-itmocird  pp.si. 
Which  led  humanity  wishing  only  peace  Into 
wars  about  which  they  were  not  consulted 
and  which  they  did  not  want 

"not  infallible,  Btrr" 

The  objection  may  be  urged  that  the  peo- 
ple are  not  infallible,  that  they  are  subject  to 
emotional  decisions  through  inflammatory 
propaganda;  that  they  are  not  capable  of 
weighing  all  the  details  in  complicated  dis- 
pute-.    Objections  such   as  the   alX)ve    were 
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urged  against  the  proposed  Ludlow  amend- 
ment to  the  American  Constitution  wtilcn 
would  make  the  declaration  of  war  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  jieople. 

True,  they  might  not  grasp  every  detail  in 
•  complex  controversy.  But  the  gist  of  it 
they  would.  Furthermore,  there  Is  one  tre- 
mendous and  all-Important  fact  which  they 
would  grasp  and  which  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats seem  so  seldom  fully  to  grasp,  and  that 
l3  the  value  of  an  individual  human  life.  An 
individual  who  is  aslced  to  give  his  life  for 
the  g.iinlr.g  of  a  strip  cf  territory,  or  for  in- 
creased economic  advantages,  or  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  an  alleged  offense  against 
••national  honor"  is  In  a  better  position  to 
form  a  fair  Judgment  as  to  whether  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  life  is  worth  while  than  the  diplo- 
mat or  statesman  who  will  not  be  sent  to  the 
front  line  trenches  or  otherwise  called  upon 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  alleged  desider- 
atum. 

To  the  latter,  these  are  like  so  many  com- 
modities. To  the  poor  human  being  asked  to 
forfeit  his  life,  however,  they  are  profound 
and  vital  realities  which  touch  him  to  the 
very  core  of  his  belni;.  If  statesmen  who  de- 
clare war  were  obliged  in  every  case  to  load 
the  procession  to  the  front-line  trenches, 
there  would  be  fewor  wars.  Probably  there 
would  be  none.  Why?  Because  their  im- 
pulsiveness would  then  have  a  natural  and 
Inevitable  brake  upon  it — the  mighty  Instinct 
of  self-preservation,  the  hunger,  the  driving, 
dynamic  hunger  to  live. 

Government  officials  in  the  United  States 
who  opposed  the  Ludlow  amendment  failed 
singularly  to  grasp  this  Important  point  In 
human  psychology  They  failed  because 
their  lives  would  not  be  Jeopardized  by  war. 
They  failed  because  no  man  can  properly 
make  a  Judgment  for  another  man  when  he 
does  not  sacrifice  his  life  by  his  Judgment, 
but  the  other  man  does.  It  amounts  to  that 
deep  and  abiding  principle  enunciated  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said,  in  substance: 
"No  class  can  govern  for  another  class  as 
well  as  that  class  can  govern  for  Itself." 

THE    EXCELLENT    LUDLOW     AMENDMENT 

The  further  objection  that  It  would  require 
an  excessively  long  time  to  familiarize  people 
with  an  Issue  threatening  war.  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  vote  intelligently  upon  It,  is  not 
well  founded.  In  America  we  have  the  freest 
press  in  the  world.  The  gist  of  the  dispute, 
stripped  of  its  nonessential  details,  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  people  by  the  press  and 
radio.  Announcements  concerning  an  Im- 
mediate referendum  can  be  carried  to  all  the 
people  from  coast  to  coast  in  an  fhcredlbly 
short  time. 

In  every  case,  save  only  a  sudden  and  ac- 
tual Invasion,  the  people  can  and  should  be 
consulted.  War  should  never  be  declared 
again  except  when  ratified  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people.  There  should  be 
the  definite  understanding,  too,  that  all  who 
vote  for  war  should  be  sent  out  where  they 
could  both  shoot  and  be  shot  at.  To  impugn 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  vote  on  the  issue 
of  war  or  peace  is  to  impugn  the  validity  of 
the  whole  democratic  process. 

It  will  be  noted,  too.  that  this  is  a  compro- 
mise with  the  plan  developed  in  this  discus- 
sion, namely,  that  the  very  possibility  of  war 
should  t>e  ruled  out  by  the  thunderous  in- 
sistence of  the  plain  masses  of  people  In  every 
country  that  the  controversy  be  solved 
through  frank  and  exhaustive  discussion  by 
their  leaders  walled  up  In  a  conference  room. 
P3rhaps  we  may  have  to  itart  with  part  of 
the  loaf,  such  aa  the  excellent  Ludlow  amend- 
ment, before  we  can  get  the  whole  loaf,  the 
removal  even  olf  the  possibility  of  war 
through  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  the 
nations'  leaders. 

HKAXT  or  aXPRXSENTATIVX  DXaCOCRACT 

The  cbjectlon  that  America  la  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  not  a  pure  democracy,  and 
that  the  people  may  vote  only  for  representa- 


tives but  not  on  the  issue  of  war  or  peace 
Is  specious  but  not  well  grounded.  The  heart 
of  representative  democracy  la  thai  the  gov- 
ernment really  reflects  the  thought  and 
wishes  of  the  people,  or.  In  other  words,  that 
it  really  represents  them,  not  misrepresents 
them.  When  a  question  of  such  transcendent 
importance  as  war  arises,  the  people  who  are 
going  to  pay  the  bill  In  life  and  llrib  should 
have  the  privilege  of  making  known  their 
wishes  and  of  having  the  guaranty  that  those 
wishes  will  be  carried  out.  A  delegate  sent  by 
the  people  to  Congress  months  anl  perhaps 
years  befors  the  Issue  of  war  arises  may  cr 
may  not  know  the  mind  of  his  constliu£>i-;cy 
since  It  had  no  chance  to  express  Itself  en 
this  lisue. 

The  people  should  by  every  instinct  of  true 
democracy  have  the  right  to  express  them- 
selves on  this  paramount  matter  cf  life  and    ' 
death.    Besides  this  momentous  question  the 
matter  of  selecting  a  candidate  with  a  certain 
party  label  is  a  matter  of  trivial  ,ind  insig- 
nificant consequence.     Those,  ther..  who  op- 
pose the  Ludlow  amendment  on  the  grounds    i 
of  representative  democracy  cann:)t  see   the 
wood  for  the  trees.     They  are  befc  gged  with    | 
legalisms    and    nominalisms    and    miss    the 
heart  cf  the  matter,  and  blindly  strike  at  the 
very  essence  of  true  and  genuine  democracy.    ! 
The   point   never   to   be   forgotten    In   this    | 
discussion  Is  that  the  present  method  of  war   ! 
by  which  governments  in  the  last  resort  seek    , 
to    solve    their   disputes    with    other   govern-    I 
ments  bear  no  relevance  to  the  end  sought. 
In  other  words,  might  never  decides  right.     It 
only  decides  which  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions has  more  guns,  cannon,  bcmbing  planes, 
more   economic   resources,   and   more   cannon 
fodder.     It  never  even  touches  tlie  question 
of   right    or   Justice    over    which    the    war    is 
waged,  and  hence  It  never  decides  any  ques- 
tion of  right  or  solves  any  moral  problem. 

B.\NKEtJPTCT   or    STATESM.*NSHIP 

V.'ar  is  always  a  confession  cl  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  statesmanship.  It  is  always  an  In- 
dictment of  the  statesmen  whc  declare  it. 
Speaking  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  Cardinal  MacRory,  cf  Ireland, 
scorning  the  customary  cant  about  the  "holi- 
ness" of  war,  publicly  declared;  "Let  me  say 
here  that  I  hold  war  a  disgrace  to  civilization 
and  a  special  disgrace  to  statesmen  and  rulers, 
for  it  is  always  their  ambition  or  lust  for 
domination,  or  greed  to  hold  al!  they  have, 
or  a  desire  for  revenge  or  a  cornblnatlcn  of 
all  these  that  is  the  cause  of  war. 

"I  pray  God  that  the  day  mar  soon  come 
when  the  plain,  common  people  of  the  differ- 
ent countries,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  to 
wage  war  that  statesmen  proclam  and  then 
for  many  a  hungry  year  after  the  war  Is 
ended  to  eat  with  their  poor  wl'-es  and  chil- 
dren the  bread  of  poverty  of  which  states- 
men do  not  know  even  the  tas'  e,  may  scon 
agree  among  themselves  to  ask  and  demand 
that  some  other  means  than  war  shall  be 
found  for  settling  the  difTererces  between 
nations."  Those  courageous  viords  cf  the 
cardinal,  expressing  such  profound  realities. 
should  be  heard  round  the  world.  They 
should  stir  the  masses  in  every  land  to  work 
for  the  outlawry  of  war,  for  the  stripping  of 
rulers  and  statesmen  of  the  piwer  to  send 
them  out  Into  the  trenches  to  kill  people 
they  have  never  seen  and  against  whom  they 
have  no  personal  grievance,  and — this  Is 
equally   important — to   be    killed   themselves. 

Bill  Sykes  smashes  the  skull  ol'  a  Beethoven, 
and  a  German  peasant  batters  out  the  brains 
of  a  Shakespeare.  This  is  the  method  which 
so-called  civilized  nations  use  zo  settle  their 
disputes.  One  might  as  well  determine  which 
of  two  claimants  to  a  Rembrandt  painting 
Is  the  true  owner  by  cutting  the  threat  of 
one  and  smashing  the  skull  of  the  other.  It 
would  have  as  much  rhyme  and  reason  as 
the  war  method  has  of  settling  questions  of 
right  and  Justice  over  which,  be  it  noted,  every 
war  U  allegedly  fought. 
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STATEMENT  BY  VICENTE  VILLAMIN 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  6  I  in.serted  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  World  Affairs  entitled  "Why 
Japan  May  Break  Loo^e  From  the  Axis." 
The  author  of  the  article  i.s  Mr.  Vicente 
Villamin,  Filipino  lawyer  and  writer.  As 
the  events  move  with  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity, the  American-Japanese  situation 
has  changed  with  the  fall  of  the  Japanese 
Cabinet,  which  showed  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude toward  the  United  States.  A  re- 
statement of  the  situation  in  simple  and 
succinct  fashion  is  therefore  in  order,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  such  a  restatement  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Villamin: 

America  and  Japan— Are  Thet  on  the  Vergb 

OF  Conflict  or  Collaboration? 
(By    Vicente    Villamin,    Filipino   lawyer    and 
student    of    economics    and    international 
affairs) 

Under  the  Axis  treaty  of  alliance,  signed 
in  September  1940,  Japan  will  ftght  America 
if  the  latter  declares  war  against  Germany; 
and,  similarly.  Germany  will  fight  America  If 
the  latter  declares  war  against  Japan.  In 
Other  words,  the  Axis  alliance  will  operate 
only  when  any  party  thereto  is  attacked  by 
a  country  not  bow  at  war,  as,  for  Instance, 
America. 

Germany  Is  avoiding  a  war  with  America 
;  to  keep  the  full  resources  of  this  country 
from  being  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  So 
'  America  will  have  to  Initiate  the  war  against 
I  Germany  to  bring  Japan  to  her  ally's  side  as 
;    an  active  belligerent. 

I  The  new  Japanese  Government,  under 
1  General  Tojo,  has.  on  the  one  hand,  affirmed 
Japan's  adherence  to  the  Axis  aUiar.cf.  and, 
on  the  other,  directed  their  representatives 
in  Washlnqrton  to  continue  the  negotiations 
with  the  American  Government  to  explore 
further  t'ae  posslbill*ies  cf  reaching  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  differences. 

The  mere  fact  of  thus  negotiating  with 
America  amounts  almost  to  a  defiance  cf  Ger- 
many by  her  Japanese  ally,  and  it  must  be 
taken  a.*  a  measure  of  Japan's  desire  to  con- 
clude a  friendly  understanding  with  America. 
The  reafilrmation  of  her  Axis  alliance  is  an 
insurance  against  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  America  as  well  as  a  bargaining 
point  In  those  negotiations. 

America  today  holds  the  key  to  two  towers 
of  potential  strength.  If  she  concludes  an 
agreement  with  Japan  then  Japan  will  have 
to  dissolve  her  Axis  connections,  and,  as  a 
result,  she  will  be  more  free  to  go  to  war 
against  Germany  with  yet  Japan  as  a  fight- 
ing associate  Again,  if  she  reaches  an  accord 
with  Japan  to  the  satisfaction  of  China  it 
is  possible  to  bring  that  country  to  Join 
America  In  opposition  to  Germany. 

AMERICA'S    GREATEST    INTEREST 

Americas  greatest  interest  in  the  world 
today  18  tt)  deny  victory  to  Germany.  Three 
great  battles — the  battles  of  Bntalr.,  Russia, 
and  the  Atlantic — are  now  in  progress  and 
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Germany  at  the  moment  1  a*  the  upper  hand 
and  15  doing  her  mighty  oest  to  clinch  and 
imprcvf  her  advantage. 

Rutsia  may  lie  and  can  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  entire  war.  She  has  demon- 
strattd  her  military  caijarity  and  her  solid 
unity.  And  slie  is  determii.i'd  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end. 

However,  if  Ru>.'-ia  is  compelled  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  Germany  an<i  stop  her  armed 
resistance,  then  tlie  battles  of  Britain  and 
the  Atlantic  are  liable  to  turn  into  German 
victories.  On  the  contrary.  If  Russia  per- 
sists in  fighting  Germaiiy,  even  if  her  prin- 
cipal cities  .'hculd  fall  to  t  le  enemy,  she  will 
be  to  Germany  what  Clilna  Is  to  Japan  — a 
source  of  tremendoufi  work  worry  and  weak- 
ness— and  the  battles  of  Britain  and  the 
Atlantic  may  yet  result  i:i  Anglo-American 
triumphs 

The  challenge  to  Ameri^ia  then  this  very 
moment  is  as  clear  as  the  caU  of  conscience. 
and  it  is  to  aid  FUpport,  and  encourage  Rus- 
sia with  anythirg  and  everything  that  is 
encourf.ging  to  keep  up  the  fight  against 
Germany. 

THE    BOLE    OF      'APAN 

To  make  A.^ie^lcan  as.'^i.'^Tauce  to  Russia 
possible  and  effective  the  cooperation  of 
Japan  is  invaluable  Jaj  an  can  function 
helpfully  in  at  least  two  vays  namely: 

(a)  She  can  detach  her  elf  from  the  Axis 
and  Join  America  In  active  opposition  to 
Germany  after  being  convinced  that  their 
common  Inti rests  against  that  country  are 
clei-r  and  compelling; 

(bi  If  the  is  prepared  only  to  unhitch  her- 
self from  the  Axis  but  net  to  woik  against 
Germany  she  can  ?till  be  ne!pfui  by  (1)  not 
interfering  with  American  shipments  of  war 
materials  to  Vladlvostock  the  only  f>ort  of 
access  to  Russia,  and  (2)  by  placing  her 
shipping  and  other  facilitit.s  for  valuable  con- 
sideration in  the  service  of  America. 

WHAT     JAPAN      A- ANTS 

For  her  cooperation  Japi.n  should  of  course 
receive  commensurate  conpensatlons  What 
dees  Japan  want  that  America  could  give? 
They  may  be  surmised 

First  Despl'c  mmlstcrl  il  crises  and  tem- 
peramental eruptions,  she  wants  an  honor- 
able and  stable  peace  w.tti  America  and  the 
normalization  of  their  re.ations; 

Second  She  wants  America  to  exert  her 
Influence  for  the  cessation  of  Chinese  re- 
sistance to  Japan,  premising  a  broad- 
mlrded.  bu?-hcarted  settliment  with  Clilna; 

Third.  She  wants  America  to  reverse  what 
she  considers  a  policy  of  military  encircle- 
ment of  Japan  and.  If  desired  a  rational 
dcmllitarzation  Justifictl  by  a  genuine 
friendship  between  them; 

Fcurth  She  wants  a  better  urderstand- 
Inp  and  appreciation  by  America  of  her  pro- 
gram of  expansion  in  :he  region  of  the 
Greater  East  A-ia  by  the  lormula  of  amicable 
approach,  free  agreement  and  mutual  bene- 
fit t)etween  Japan  and  ihe  other  countries 
concerned;    and 

Fifth  She  wants  America  to  acknowledge 
that  Japan,  Ju5t  like  other  enlightened 
powers,  is  not  motivated  in  her  actions  and 
reactions  by  an  isolated  covetousness  or  an 
liiveterate  wickedness — a  satisfying  of  her 
national  pilde  and  her  international  dignity. 
amekica's  grand  opportunitt 

It  would  indeed  be  a  stroke  cf  genius  If. 
led  by  Amtrlcs,  Japan  x-ith  its  105,000,000 
strone,  China  with  its  45(1,000,000.  and  Russia 
with  Tts  170  000.000,  as  in  the  last  World  War. 
could  be  reunited  now  In  one  plialanx  against 
Germany.  America  wci  Id  lose  this  grand 
opportunity  of  leadership  if  she  not  only  dis- 
regards the  pciential  t.selulness  of  Japan 
but  also  allows  herself  to  drift  Into  a  war 
with  her,  resulting  In  a  two-directional 
struRgle  to  her  strategic  disadvantage. 

An  Amcrlcan-Japaneb*  war  will  produce  at 
least  twc  unsatisfactory  esults  tc  America  In 
the  prcscut  Intcrnationiil  fcituation,  namely; 


(al  It  will  divert  American  forces  from  the 
Atlantic,  relieving  thereby  the  pressure  en 
Germany  to  the  latter'."-  satisfaction,  and  (b) 
it  will  to  an  appreciable  degree  weaken  the 
American  forces  pfirtlrula:  h  the  naval  and 
air  branches,  through  clashes  with  the  enemy 
To  Japan  a  war  wilii  America  wculd  add 
greatly  tc  her  mounting  sacrifices  and  be- 
wilderments. She  will  run  the  first-class  risk 
of  the  debilitation  or  destruction  of  htr  navy 
which  would  relegate  her  to  a  second-rate 
world  power;  and  she  may  suffer  the  humili- 
ation of  defeat,  which  w:uld  annihilate  her 
prestige  with  the  Far  Eastern  people?  ar,d 
bring  at>out  with  it  the  disintegration  of  her 
program  of  the  gie».ter  Ea.-t  Asia  ccprcsperlty 
sphere. 

GERMANY  TO  THE   FAR   EAST 

The  prostration  of  Japan  as  a  military  and 
naval  power  will  serve  to  mviie  and  facilitatt- 
the  reentry  and  reesiabhslii-nent  of  Germany 
as  a  colonial  pcwer  In  the  Far  East  That 
would  give  Germany  a  long  stride  toward  the 
creation  of  a  lar-flung  empire  with  the  rich- 
est scurf es  of  tropical  raw  materials  and 
valuable   minerals  under  her   control 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Germany  was  a 
colonial  power  in  the  Far  Ea.st,  possessing 
Islands  in  the  St^uth  Pacific  and  a  settlement 
on  the  northern  littoral  of  China  Before 
tlie  Spanish-American  War  in  1898  nego- 
tiations had  already  started  for  the  transfer 
to  Germany  of  the  Philippines  by  Spain.  It 
was  Japan  as  an  enemy  of  Germany  in  the 
last  World  War  that  drove  the  Germans  e  ut  of 
the  Far  East  and  took  over  the  German 
possessions 

Returning  to  the  Far  East  this  time  Ger- 
many will  a&.'^ert  her  authority  In  the  Ntth- 
erlands  East  Indies  ai.d  French  Indejchlna 
on  the  technical  ground  that  she  has  con- 
quered their  mother  countries,  Holland  and 
France,  respectively  An  independent  Philip- 
pines will  fall  in  the  German,  Instead  of 
the  Japanese,  orbit  So  will  Thailand.  A 
modus  Vivendi  between  the  Germans  and  the 
British  wculd  probably  be  agreed  upon  to 
keep  their  overseas  interests  on  parallel  lines. 

In  the  north  it  is  both  possible  and  prob- 
able for  Germany  to  establish  herself  In  east- 
ern Siberia,  with  Vladivostok  as  the  renter 
of  her  activities  That  move  would  mani- 
festly be  a  menace  to  Japan  and  America, 
but  especially  to  Japan,  whose  Inflammable 
cities  and  towns  would  be  within  a  few  hours 
cf  flying  distance  from  air  bases  In  VHadl- 
vostck 

It  Is  the  general  belief  that  Gerrrany,  lo- 
cated in  northern  Europe,  is  tcx3  far  from  the 
Far  East  to  be  a  real  factor  in  that  region  as 
B'-ltain  is  The  fact  is  that  Berlin  Is  nearer 
than  London  by  more  than  2  000  miles,  tak- 
ing the  German  route  by  way  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  connecting 
with  the  Bagdad  railroad  When  this  rail- 
road is  Improved  and  made  available  to  Ger- 
many, shipments  of  goods  to  Berlin  from  the 
Far  East  would  take  half  the  time  thev  would 
to  reach  London  by  steamer  And  then  from 
the  Far  East  to  Berlin  via  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  and  the  rcgaged  Polish  railroads, 
there  would  be  a  line  of  supporting  commu- 
nicatlcn  which  wculd  tighten  Germany's 
hold  on  the  Far  East.  Again.  Berlin  wculd 
be  another  thousand  miles  nearer  the  Far 
East  when  the  twenty-odd  miles  of  the  Kra 
Isthmus  in  Thailand  is  converted  into  a  canal 
as  Germp.n  engineers  have  long  ago  declared 
to  be  a  relatively  easy  engineering  enterprise. 
From  the  standpoint  of  geography  alone.  Ger- 
many could  be  a  major  power  in  the  Far  East 
a&  Britain  Is 

GERMANY    AGAINST   AMERICA    IN    THE   PACITIC 

How  would  the  vital  Interests  of  America 
be  affected  by  Germany's  becrmtng  a  dorr.i- 
nating  power  In  the  Far  Eiist,  dealing  end 
trading  with  ever  half  of  the  world's  pc-pula- 
tlon  Iccaied  Immediately  around  her?  Two 
results  that  are  almost  antithetical  to  each 


other  hTc  rt.ad;ly  visualized,  and  they  are  as 
foikiWi 

(8  1  The  presence  of  Germany  in  the  Far 
East  would  fru'trate  the  Japanej^e  program 
of  expansion  and  jirevent  Japan  from  beccm- 
Inp  a  stronger  world  power,  and  it  would 
conceivably  deflec*  thither  mticli  cf  the  ex- 
pected German  activities  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  the  relief  of  America  who&e 
primary  ccncern  Is  to  immunire  (rem  Ger- 
man influence  and  infiltration  the  land  and 
sea  areas  within  the  Western  Hemi.sphere 
pen  meter: 

(bl  Germany  wculd  enrich  and  ttreiigihen 
hersiclf  Immen.^ely  and  the  wc\ild  btcoine  a 
more  formid'ble  pcwcr  en  both  tides  cf  Amer- 
ica— on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific — and 
that  resultant  situation  may  well  ^i\e  this 
country  pau.se  for  seiious  c  lUtemplation 

GERMAN    UANGER   TO   JAPAN 

Reverting  to  The  axiom  with  which  this 
paper  stcrtcd  off  to  wit  that  the  preate«^t 
Interests  of  America  in  the  world  today  is  to 
deny  victory  tc  G- rmany  n  is  perlectly  cb- 
vlous  that  a  war  between  America  and  Jnp«n, 
by  providing  a  tactical  diversion  and  disin- 
tegration cf  their  fcrc°5.  would  ."?ervf  power- 
fully to  promote  German  victory  on  many 
fronts  and  to  usher  Germany  back  in  the 
Far  East   as   a   leadine   colonial    power 

It  must  be  strcriply  omphasized  that  that 
sequel  would  be  at  dangerous  and  d;sad^an- 
tageous  to  Japan  ,t5  It  would  be  to  America. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  Japan  that  would  rece've 
the  fuller  and  more  direct  impact  of  the  Ger- 
man return  to  the  Far  East.  While  Germany 
wenild  checkmate  and  repulse  Japs'v  Amer- 
ica has  ro  desire  to  ncqu:r(  ticid;:;rr..'il  terri- 
tory or  to  extend  her  sovereignty  in  that 
region.  If  It  is  a  question  of  a  choice  of  the 
lesser  of  the  twc  evils  to  Japan  certainly 
America  is  the  leaser  of  the  two  These  truths 
are  essential  to  bear  in  mind  when  Japan  is 
inclined  to  ask  too  much  from  Amerira  for 
her  noncooperation  with  aermany  in  the 
prrsf'nt  war 

MUST    AMERICA    AND    JAPAN    FIGHT? 

Now  for  some  inelegant  but  relevant  obser- 
vations If  the  smashing  of  Japan  in  itself 
Is  considered  vital  to  the  welfare  and  tecurity 
of  America,  then  this  Is  the  time  to  strike  at 
Japan  when  she  Is  being  held  at  bay  by  China 
and  when  America  can  count  on  the  col- 
laboration of  the  British,  the  Dutch  and 
other  pctfslble  as.sociates.  Including  a  well- 
trained  and  wcU-cquipped  Rushian  army  in 
Ea.'^tern  Siberia  when  ard  If  Japim  should 
mslre  a  hostile  e>;cursion  In  that  direction 

There  is  Indeed  in  America  today  a  virtual 
unanimity  to  go  to  war  against  Japan  The 
American  people  ha\e  no  special  poi;Tica;  ir 
economic  reason  to  bo  antl-Jfipiuiese,  but 
from  time  to  time  diuing  the  last  two  dec- 
ades or  more  they  h,  ve  b^n  provoked  by 
anti-.^meric&n  ir,cidents  and  ut-ernnces  rnd 
they  have  decided  to  have  no  more  of  what 
they  cons'der  as  unmitigated  Japanese  in- 
solence Perhaps  something  similar  to  tiiat 
feeling  is  also  abroad  m  Japan  a*  the  result 
cf  unkind  and  uncalled-for  ebulllticns  cf  some 
Americans  The  piess  In  both  ccuntries.  It  is 
sad  to  record,  has  shcun  its  real  m  following 
the  unwritten  £.nd  ur.witt.ng  practice  thpt 
in  general  bad  news  Is  pood  news  and  pc  d 
news  IS  no  new?  at  all,  producing  a  somber 
Instead  of  a  bright  plc'ure 

It  Is  a  peculiar  phencmenon  that  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  often  pet  verballv  apcres^ive  to- 
ward E^jropcRn*  at  they  :.re  to  Americans. 
A  few  stipenmaginaiive  Japanese  think  that 
Americans  spend  mc-^t  uf  tl^eir  waking  hcUiS 
hating  Japan  The  simple  truth  is  that  they 
only  remember  that  Ji:pan  le  on  the  map  at 
all  when  seme  fire-eatlnr  Japanese  lender 
pontificates  epa;nst  America  or  when  scrre 
American  citizens  are  subjected  to  Indiirnities. 
An;erlcans  are  n  w  convinced  that  t!:e  Jupa- 
ntsc  have  misunderstood  their  ir.difft  rence  as 
fear  and  their  ccn'-lderaienc  bs  as  weakne'-a 
and  they  ere  determined  to  set  them  right  it 
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necessary  with  the  aid  of  t3Ullets.  bcrr.bs,  and 
battleships. 

AMERICAN-JAPANESE    UNDERSTANDING 

And  yet  with  all  these  unpleasant  things, 
which  could  be  corrected  or  at  least  amelio- 
rated, there  Is  mere  than  a  fair  pojslbillty 
for  America  and  Japan  as  povernments  to 
read]D'!t  their  rehttlons  amicably  and  achieve 
■  reasonable  mrmalcy.  and  for  the  two 
peoples  to  appreciate  mere  their  respective 
positions,  qualities,  shortcomings,  and  good 
Intentions 

It  Is  clear  that  for  any  American-Japanese 
eettlement  to  have  stability  a  moratorium 
In  both  countries  must  be  declared  on  irre- 
eponsible  outbursts,  mutual  recriminations, 
and  patrloteerlnc  heroics,  and  those  who  are 
afflicted  with  the  hyperdevelopment  of  the 
combative  urge  must  be  curbed  and  con- 
trolled This  seemingly  Inconsequential  ele- 
ment Is  as  Important  as  the  political,  eco- 
romlc.  and  military  clatises  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Recapitulating,  the  positional  relations  of 
America  and  Japan  today  may  be  defined  as 
loUows:  The  two  countries  are  not  at  war 
with  each  other  but  feel  that  that  JQay  not  be 
so  for  long,  but  most  sli^niflcantly  Japan,  in- 
stead of  preparing  to  ccUaborate  with  Ger- 
many as  a  belligerent,  Is  actually  negotiating 
with  America  for  the  galvanization  and  per- 
petuation of  American-Japanese  peaceful 
relations,  and  this  would  tend  to  shew,  if  she 
Is  not  executing  an  opportunistic  maneuver, 
that  she  is  really  more  Interested  in  being  on 
good  terms  with  America  rather  than  with 
Germany. 

The  American-Japanese  negotiations  for 
the  solution  of  controversies  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  have  been  resumed.  Tiiere  are 
elements  of  difficulties  nd  success  In  them 
The  vital  interests  of  the  parties  are  not  in 
hopeless  conflict  What  is  right  for  America 
la  not  necessarily  wrong  for  Japan,  and  vice 
versa.  But  truly  success  will  not  be  easy  to 
attain.  Japan  has  a  poor  reputation  in  Amer- 
ica for  reliability.  There  1^  a  great  and  gen- 
uine respect  for  the  Japanese  Emperor,  but 
there  Is  a  profound  distrust  for  the  J;\pane-e 
militarists.  But,  despite  all  difficulties,  the 
Just  and  reasonable  should  prevail  and  it 
must  prevail. 


Hon.  Lee  E.  Geyer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

or   CALITORNIA 
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Tuesdry,  October  21,  1941 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  October  11,  1941, 
L3e  Geyer  passed  av.'ay.  His  death  came 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  courageous 
battles  aeainst  suffering  and  pain,  against 
despondency  and  hopelessness  that  many 
of  us  have  ever  seen.  For  over  2  years 
he  knew  what  lay  ahead  of  him,  but  he 
continued  resolutely  with  his  work.  Even 
when  his  physical  voice  failed  him  it  did 
noc  silence  his  written  word  or  his  devo- 
tion to  the  things  in  whiCh  he  believed. 
He  fought  on,  and  accomplished  as  much 
under  the  shadow  of  impending  death  as 
many  a  man  has  done  in  robust  health. 

Like  myself,  Mr.  Geyer  was  a  school 
teacher  most  of  his  life.    Perhaps  it  was 


through  this  experience  that  he  became 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  those  who  needed 
his  help  most— to  the  poor,  the  forgotten, 
the  oppressed.  Even  thosc  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  never  was  a  cause  :for  the  relief 
of  want  or  the  advancsment  of  a  grcup 
cf  needy  people  which  he  did  not  espou.^e. 
Not  one  such  cause  so  far  as  I  knew  d;d 
he  turn  down. 

His  devotion  to  the  cause  ol  labor  never 
flagged;  his  concern  over  unemployment 
and  his  desire  to  relieve  the  needs  cf 
those  suffering  because  of  it  never  fal- 
tered. He  conceived  Americin  ideals  in 
t^rms  of  the  IX:larat:on  of  Indepen- 
dence, penned  by  the  great  Jefferson— m 
terms  cf  (quality  of  opportunity  and  the 
inalienabl3  rights  of  man.  It  was  hi.s 
belief  that  one  such  right  was  the  right 
to  work  and  earn  a  living.  And  it  was 
also  his  belief  that  the  imno'^ition  cf  any 
type  cf  tax  as  a  condition  of  votmi  was 
wrong.  Such  was  the  motive  behind  his 
work  against  the  poll  tax. 

California  and  his  distri't  will  miss 
him.  His  colleagues  in  the  House  wil! 
miss  him.  His  wife  and  his  two  fine  boy:s 
will  miss  him.  And  the  hundreds  of 
young  Americans  who  were  privileged  to 
have  him  as  their  teacher  w..ll  miss  him. 

There  is  little  else  to  say  except  that 
for  those  of  us  whom  he  leaves  behind 
there  remains  the  task  of  carrying  on  tor 
the  Suke  of  the  ideals  of  our  country. 


Justice  Brandeis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR!^ 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

CF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  21,  1941 


TRIBUTE  BY  MR    JUSTICE  FRANKFURTER 


"Th2  v.hc:e  earth  is  the  sepulchre  cf 
famous  men;  and  their  s^ory  Is  not  graven 
only  on  stone  over  their  native  earth,  but 
lives  on  far  away,  without  visible  symbiji. 
woven  Into  the  stuff  of  other  menV  Uvea. 
For  us  now  It  remains  to  rival  what  they  have 
dene  and.  knowing  the  secret  of  happiness 
to  be  freedom  and  the  secret  of  freedom  a 
brave  h^art,  not  idly  to  stand  aside. " 

T^.e  quality  cf  the  life  to  wh.ch  we  pay 
reverencB  Hfe'orew  prophets  h&ve  foretold  with 
acci-racy . 

"The  law  of  t.uth  was  In  his  mouth,  and 
unrighteousness  was  not  found  In  his  lips: 
he  walked  w^th  me  in  peace  and  equ.ty.  and 
did  turn  many  away  fiom  Iniquity." 

•  a  •  •  • 

"Behc'd.  a  king  shall  reign  in  righteous- 
ness, and  princes  shall  rule  in  Judgment. 

•And  a  Oaan  stall  be  as  an  hiding  place 
trom  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tem- 
pest; as  ri\'ers  of  water  In  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  nf  a  great  rock  In  a  weary  land  "  So 
l-.e  lived,  and  when  the  sf.mmons  came  he  was 
ready 

•After  thl'3  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Mr. 
Valiant-for-truih  was  taken  with  a  summons 
and  had  this  for  a  token  that  the  summcna 
was  true,  thit  his  pitcher  was  broken  at  the 
fountain.  WTien  he  uiifierstord  It.  he  called 
for  his  friends,  and  told^  them  of  It.  Then 
said  he,  'I  am  going  to  my  fathers,  and  tho' 
with  great  difUculty  I  am  got  hither,  yet  new 
I  do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trouble  I  hnve 
been  at  to  arrive  vhT?  I  am.  My  sword  I 
plve  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pil- 
prl.^:ase,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that 
can  get  It  My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with 
ine,  to  be  a  witness  for  me  that  I  have  fought 
nis  battles  who  new  will  be  my  Rewarder," 
When  the  day  that  he  must  go  hence  was 
come,  manv  accompanied  him  to  the  river- 
side. Into  nrhich  as  he  went  he  said.  'Death, 
where  l3  thy  sting?'  And  as  he  went  down 
deeper  he  laid.  'Grave,  v.here  Is  thy  victory?" 
So  he  pressed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets 
sounded  far  him  on  the  other  side." 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  cxt2nd  my  r?- 
maiks,  I  include  a  very  moving  tribute 
paid  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  to  a  very 
great  American,  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis.  These  remarks  were  made  at 
the  funeral  services  on  October  7  and 
have  since  then  been  printed  in  the  Jew- 
ish Advocate  of  Boston,  Ma;  s. 

Two  dominant  scurcos  cf  car  culture  are 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  They  express  the 
Intellectual  and  moral  Impulses  of  man  Not 
often  have  these  two  streams  of  western 
civilization  been  so  happily  fused  as  they 
were  In  the  great  man  whom  v,-e  are  bidding 
farewell. 

His  pursuit  of  reason  and  his  love  cf 
beauty  were  Hellenic.  But  Carlyle  would 
never  have  said  of  Louis  Brandeis  what  he 
said  cf  Socrates,  that  Socrates  was  "tt-rribly 
at  ease  In  Zion."  Justice  B'-andeis  found  it 
impossible  to  be  at  ease  in  Zion.  The  moral 
law  was  a  goad.  That  was  his  Hebraic  gift. 
It  gave  him  ceaseless  striving  for  perfection; 
It  also  gave  him  inner  harmony. 

To  speak  adequately  of  our  friend  those  of 
kindred  stature  must  speak  for  us.  A  Greek 
has  expressed  the  significance  of  departed 
greatness: 


Is  This  a  Parti:^.!  .\^:^tT  to  the  Rsvenuc 
I  Problem? 

rXTENSIOX  07  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  VCORHIS 

or   C.ALIFDR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENl  ATI'.-ES 


Friday.  Cctotjr  17.  1941 


ST.ATEMENT    BY    WILLIAM    .ALL  FN    WHITE 


Mr,  VODRHI.S  nf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  z>  v.-e  continually  face  the  neces- 
sity cf  establishing  a  more  just  and  equi- 
table tax  system  as  well  as  the  necessity 
cf  rai-r^ing  far  mere  revenue  than  cur 
country  hr..s  ever  done  before,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  read  the  following  brief 
statement  by  Wiliiam  Allen  White  ?p- 
pearing  in  an  editorial  in  tl,e  En:por:a 
Gazette  f',..-  Aueu^t  20.  lOll: 

Cmgrp'-s  1-  dflirT-^  its  puwers  so  broadly 
that  it  is  bp.;;r.:.ir.g  to  ccn.sider  the  r.='gu!a- 
tion  of  rent — rent  from  land.  Congress 
surely  has  the  power  to  re^uHte  the  rent 
that  any  person  may  appropriate.  If  Con- 
gress would  subject  the  rental  value  of  land 
to  its  taxlj-.g  p-wer,  CongT?S3  could  fix  rent 
problem*  at  the  source  It  could  tax  idle 
lands  which  produce  neither  guns  n^r  butter 
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Into  coming  Into  uhate 
they  have 

The  single-tax  idea 
George  his  fame  may 
corner.  The  idea  has  1 
and  social  scientists  for 
It  didn't  seem  ttien  to 
validity,  but  our  Const 
giving  Congress  such  b 
would  not  be  surprising 
suming  powers  that  wc 
George  as  a  major  sail 
calendar. 


•er  productive  value 

wh.ch  gave  Henry 
De  Just  around  the 
ntngued   economists 

50  years  and  more. 

have  constitutional 
tut  ion  seems  to  be 
•oad   powers  that   it 

to  see  Congress  as- 
uld  estabUth  Henry 
It  m   the  American 


Resisting   the   Gestapo 


EXTENSION'   OF    REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.DINGELL 

Ct    MICHli..\N 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  CF  lEPHESEMTATlVES 


Tuesday.  October  21,  1941 


EDITORIAL      FROM       TIIE      WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  October  12 
1941: 

[From   the   Washtngrton  Post  of  October   12 
1941] 

RESISTING   THE    GESTAPO 

About  a  fortnight  ago  reports  began  to 
reach  this  country  from  roundabout  sources 
that  the  CathcUc  bishop  of  Muer.rter.  Count 
von  Galen,  had  been  placed  under  arres-t  In 
his  own  palace.  The  G  stapo.  It  was  said, 
had  taken  this  step  after  the  bishop,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  famous  and  n(  ble  German  house, 
had  contemptuously  dedlned  a  sugges^tion 
that  he  take  an  extended  vacation  to  Im- 
prove his  health.  The  bishop  is  said  to  have 
retorted  that  his  health  was  excellent. 
Meanwhile.  It  was  stated.  Bishop  Galen  had 
delivered  a  series  of  sermons  in  which  he  de- 
nounced terrorism  by  the  Gestapo  and  ac- 
cused Heinrlch  Hlmmler  by  name. 

These  reports  are  new  almost  completely 
confirmed  by  the  publi:ation  in  American 
Catholic  newspapers  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  F.elchsminister  Lam- 
mers,  to  whom  the  prelate  had  telegraphed 
a  vigorous  protest  again  t  the  Gestapo's  ex- 
propriation of  monaste-les  and  other  re- 
ligious property  In  his  diocese.  In  a  long 
letter,  dated  July  22.  Elshop  Galen  Indig- 
nantly mentions  that  this  protest  was  merely 
referred  to  Hlmmler  himself,  "The  person 
who  gave  the  orders  to  tJ  e  secret  state  police, 
that  Is.  the  one  responsible  for  their  acts.  Is 
made  Judge  of  his  own  case  In  conse- 
quence," the  bishop  continued,  "there  Is 
nothing  now  to  prevent  the  Gestapo  either 
from  taking  the  property  of  honorable  Ger- 
man men  and  women  whcm  It  dislikes 
•  •  •  from  banishing  them  from  their 
homes,  from  keeping  them  prisoners  in  its 
ceUars  and  concentration  camps,  and  even 
killing  them  'for  reasons  of  state  policy' 
which  are  never  explained  in  detail  "  In 
short,  the  bishop  openly  accuses  the  Nazis 
of  setting  the  stage  for  robbery  and  murder. 

The  GestapK),  he  said,  Is  "winning  danger- 
free  victories  In  the  German  Fatherland  over 
unarmed  German  men  and  women,  while  our 
sclcers  fight  for  Germfuiy  '  He  even  warns 
the  Relchsmimster  that  be  will  direct  the 
attention  of  his  flock,  ntmibcring  more  than 


2  000.000  souls,  to  the  abuses  Ahich  a:e  "lead- 
ing to  the  rviin  of  the  Gern^.an  peoj  le  and 
our  Fatherland — ruin  caused  by  Inner  rotten- 
ness and  decay  despite  the  heroism  of  our 
soldiers  and  their  glorious  victories."  "As 
far  as  I  can  judge."  he  says,  'the  conscious- 
ness of  the  national  community  of  interest' 
has  lieen  destroyed  for  most  of  us  beyond 
restoration.  This  has  become  impossible  for 
any  upright  person"  That  lancuakze  can 
mean  only  that  he  believes  the  breach  be- 
tween German  Catholics  and  the  Nazis  is  now 
Irreconcilable 

Even  in  his  assumption  that  Himmler  took 
advantage  of  Hitler's  preoccupation  with  the 
Russian  war.  the  bishop  manages  nevertheless 
to  challenge  the  whole  Fuehrer  Prlnzip  He 
declares  he  had  always  known  that,  "Adolf 
Hitler  is  no  divine  being,  who.  exalted  above 
earthly  limitations,  would  t>e  cape.ble  of  keep- 
ing everything  in  mind  at  once  and  of  direct- 
ing everj-thing." 

The  publication  of  this  letter  throws  a  most 
interesting  light  on  the  internal  situation 
of  Germany  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Muenster.  in  thus  inviting  martyr- 
dom, has  acted  entirely  of  his  own  volition  or 
whether  he  has  been  selected  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  whole  German  episcopate.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  mimeographed  copies 
of  his  sermons  h^ve  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  soldiers  at  the  front.  Of  special  In- 
terest Is  the  fact  that  his  letter  is  dated  more 
than  1  montli  after  the  beginning  of  Hitler's 
"holy  crusade"  again,st  Russia  It  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  real  Eignificance  of 
that  crusade,  over  and  above  any  strategic 
consideration.  Is  not  Hitler  s  necessity  to  em- 
ploy abroad,  at  whatever  cost,  troops  and 
generals  who  might  discover  reasons  for  em- 
ploying themselves  at  home. 


Building  National  Unity 


EXTEN'SIOX   Oi-"  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdai   Or: '.her  21.  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    LT      COL     LrROY    HODGES, 
STATF   COMPTI^OLLER   OF   VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BLAND  M:  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  previru-!y  crantrd  me,  I  extend 
my  remarks  in  tht  Record  by  the  inclu- 
sion therein  of  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  Building  National  Uni:\  dtw'*i:'d  by 
Lt,  Col.  LoRoy  Hodges.  S'ai.-  Cmp- 
troller  of  VirEinia.  on  Sunday.  Ocu  ber 
12  1941,  Pennsylvania  Day  at  Stiaifnrd 
Hali.  Westmoreland  County.  Va.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  seventy-first  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee: 

Total  defense  of  Amcr.ca  tcday  demands 
national  unity.  We  need  to  renew  by  word 
and  deed  the  bonds  of  nationhood  for  which 
the  gallant  tuns  of  the  North  and  South 
gave  their  lives  in  the  War  betwetn  the 
States  Through  their  sacrifice,  tiie  issue  was 
settled  once  and  for  ai:  time  that  the  Amer- 
ican Nation,  which  was  c  i;ceived  in  liberty, 
should  henceforth  be  dedicated  to  unity  of 
effort  for  the  protection  arc!  preservation  of 
the  freedom  of  all  our  pcopie 

In  the  immortal  spirit  of  the  martyred 
Lincoln  and  the  ni  ble  Lee,  we  must  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  wi'.h  increased  dt-v.  tier,  to  the 
cause  f'_r  wh.ch  the  b  ys  in  Blue  and  Gray 
gave  the  full  mt.isure  cf  their  ail. 


The   cri..t    L.^k    brf  tf    t:=    t.'dav as   wh<  n 

Lincoln  sp^^ke  nt  Gt  ttysbiirg  ;s  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  t!u-i  desd  sh.  .1  not 
hi'.ve  died  in  vain — that  this  N.iiicr..  under 
G^'d.  shall  have  a  new  b.rtli  cf  frercli>rr — 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  tht  pei  pie,  tha.l  not  perish  ti.ra 
the  earth  " 

On  top  of  a  1'  w  rclimg  rise  above  the 
brockllke  heBdwiatT>  ol  tlie  river  that  bears 
Its  name,  in  a  sniiling,  suii-k.-^.'^d  c  untry, 
stand  the  age-suined  ruins  of  Appcmatiix— 
the  end.  and  the  new  beginning  ci  our 
national  unity.  In  a  small  iron-raiied  shiub- 
bordercd  plot  near  the  top  of  this  historic 
hill.  19  white  marble  headstOTies  stand 
sentinel  through  tlie  years  in  a  north-south 
rcw  facing  the  dawn.  Eleven  cf  these  weath- 
ered badges  of  stipttnir  sacrifice  ore  m.uked 
"Unknown."  Om  -•..i.ti-  at  the  head  ol  the 
grave  cf  a  Confecoi..,i  .officer,  ancthri  dfsig- 
nates  the  grave  cf  a  noncommissloiK  n  offi- 
cer of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  other  6 
Indicate  the  final  resting  places  of  soldiers 
who  wore  the  gray 

At  the  head  of  this  row  of  lew  tombstones, 
on  the  right  cf  the  line,  farthest  south, 
stands  the  only  one  that  guards  a  Union 
grave — U  S  A  Unknown  Next  to  It  stands 
one  Inscribed  C  S  A  Unkr.cvrn 

On  this  lonely  hill,  under  the  sun  m  t.ie 
day  and  tvenerth  the  stars  at  niglit,  in  the 
bcs<^m  of  the  Mother  State,  thc^e  two  stnr.rs, 
side  by  side,  symbolize  national  uni'y  ir.  the 
"Spirit  of  Appomattox."  Here  together  lie 
the  earthly  remains  of  two  unknown  sons  of 
the  same  great  Nation,  champions  of  con- 
flicting principles,  soldiers  of  pppKL^lng 
armies — brothers  united  in  death;  one 
shrouded  in  Blue  and  the  other  in  Crray 

These  two  sons  of  America  drired  the  Gr<  fit 
Adventure,  and  now  rest  tocet-lier  liiroUth  the 
years,  sharing  the  last  long  sleep  "U  S.  A, 
Unknown"  and  "C.  S  A  Vt^known  ' — monu- 
ments of  the  service  aid  SacnCoe  of  the 
North  and  South,  but  r.bove  ail,  badges  of 
reunion.     This  is  the  Valhalla  ol  App(  ma' tox. 

It  was  here  at  Appomattox  on  April  10, 
1865.  that  Gen  Robert  E  Lee  is<:ued  his  tare- 
well  order  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Viri^inia 
directing  his  Confederate  c^fficers  and  nn  n  to 
lay  down  their  p.rms  and  return  pracelully 
to  their  homes  "after  4  years  of  arduous  serv- 
ice marked  by  unsurpassed  courage  and  lurtl- 
tude." 

LesB  than  6  months  ar.fiw..m  on  Auk;ust 
24.  1865.  in  his  letter  of  coi.ditiui.Ai  ui  rept- 
ance  of  the  presidency  of  Wa-h.Uf.ion  Col- 
lege, General  Lee.  In  full  acceptance  of  the 
decision  of  Appomattox,  said:  "I  tl mk  it  Uie 
duty  of  every  citizen,  in  the  pre.-«  it  cundi- 
tion  of  the  country,  to  do  all  in  hit  power  to 
aid  in  the  restorii  tlon  of  peace  and  liLirm  .ny, 
and  In  no  way  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the 
State  or  CJeueral  CJovernnient  directed  to 
that  object," 

A  few  days  later.  General  Let  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor John  Letcher,  of  Virginia  tii.it  the 
interests  of  the  State  were  th«  sanic  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  pro5p€iity 
would  rise  or  fall  with  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  duty  of  our  citizens.  General 
Lee  said,  was  to  unite  in  hone-t  efforts  to 
obliterate  the  effect--  of  war,  ar.d  t(  l.eal  all 
dissensions 

On  September  7  ISfS  General  L(  o  viTote 
to  Capt  Josiah  Tat  nail  of  the  Confederate 
Navy,  that  "The  war  being  at  an  end  the 
Southern  States  having  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  the  questions  at  is.'^ut  between  them  and 
the  Northern  States  having  t>oen  d'Ciued,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  ol  eTeryor.e  to  unite 
in  the  restoration  of  the  country  and  the 
reestablishmcnt    of   peace    and   harmony  ' 

The  next  day  September  8,  1865.  General 
Lee  wrote  to  Mattht*  Fontaine  Mauiy,  vilio 
was  then  in  Mexicc.  that  "The  thougiii  of 
abandoning  the  country  and  all  that  must 
\m  1  )'t  in  It  IS  abhorrent  tc  my  feelings  and 
I  preler  tc  struggle  for  its  restoration  and 
I   share  Us  fate  ri-thtr  than  give  up  all  as  lost." 
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In  the  unifying  nationalism  of  Lincoln,  and 
In  the  guiding  reconstructlcnlsm  of  Lee,  were 
thus  garnered  the  seeds  from  which  has 
sprung  the  spirit  of  our  national  unity  of 
today. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  new  unity,  veterans  of 
the  South  who  had  worn  the  gray,  and  their 
sons,  fought  under  the  stars  and  stripes  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  in  Cuba  in  18:?; 
and  sons  of  the  South  served  with  the  United 
States  Navy  and  shed  their  blood  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  In  Flanders 
fields  in  1917-18. 

In  World  War  I.  the  State  troops  of  Vir- 
ginia wore  the  blue  and  gray  divisional  tn- 
sign'a  of  the  A  E.  F.,  and  today  soldiers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  and  of 
the  Virginia  National  Guard  together  wear 
the  blue  and  gray  shoulder  patch  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Division  of  the  Army  of  the 
United"  States 

Perhaps,  too.  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  Pennsylvania  that  Gen- 
eral Lee  Is.'^ued  his  famous  "Chambersburg 
order"  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on 
June  27,  1863.  In  which  he  said  that  the 
duties  exacted  of  us  by  civilization  and 
Christianity  are  not  less  obligatory  In  the 
country  of  the  enemy  than  in  cur  own.  and 
no  greater  disgrace  could  befall  the  Army, 
and.  through  it.  our  whole  people,  than  per- 
petration of  outrage  upon  the  innocent  and 
defenseless. 

From  these  sources  of  our  new  national 
unity,  has  sprung  the  conception  and  spirit 
of  Pennsylvania  Day  at  Stratford  Hall,  the 
birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  this  seventy- 
first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  il- 
lustrious chieftain  of  the  Confederacy. 

This  Is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  friend- 
ship that  today  binds  the  peoples  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Penasylvanla  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  unbreakable 
bonds  of  national  unity.  Instances  of  this 
sort  insure  a  solid  front  for  effectively  oppos- 
ing all  forces  that  threaten  or  attempt  to 
undermine  our  democratic  institutions  and 
destroy  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  swiftly  whirling  war  madness  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  the  kaleido- 
scopic political  changes  taking  place  through- 
out the  world,  there  is  today  very  real  and 
Imminent  danger  to  our  American  political 
Institutions.  In  the  totalitarian  nations, 
and  the  unfortunate  countries  they  have 
overrun,  due  process  of  law  as  to  sanctity 
of  property  and  person,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  religious  freedom  all  have  been  liquidated 
for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  too  often  repeat 
the  doctrine  that  an  America  adequately 
prepared  to  defend  Itself  and  Its  Interests  on 
land,  on  the  sea.  and  In  the  air,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  maintain  civilian 
effort  and  morale  in  essential  Industrial 
plants,  on  farms,  and  In  every  locality,  is  our 
best  Insurance  against  war;  and.  If  war  Is 
forced  upon  us.  Is  our  best  guarantee  of 
Victory. 

National  safety  depends  upon  the  loyalty 
of  our  citizens  as  a  united  people. 

It  is  not  our  material  assets,  or  our  man- 
power, that  are  our  greatest  resource  in 
time  of  major  emergency,  but  the  spirit  of 
cur  people  born  of  American  traditions. 

It  Is  the  spirit  of  America  as  exemplified 
in  our  new  national  unity  which  Is  the  ram- 
part of  our  defense  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  Its  democratic  Ideals  and  Institu- 
tions. 

With  this  spirit,  superforce  can  be  devel- 
oped with  which  to  meet  force,  and  adequacy 
and  speed  can  be  achieved  In  national  pre- 
paredness. With  It  the  dynamic  energy,  in- 
genuity, courage,  resourcefulness,  and  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  American  people  all  can 
be   marshaled   and   brought   promptly   Into 


united    action    for    defense    of    the    United 
States  and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Back  behind  these  preparedness  activi- 
ties. Important  as  they  are.  lies,  however,  the 
basic  responsibility  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  sound  political. 
social,  and  economic  progress  during  the 
emergency  period.  The  democracy  we  are 
preparing  to  defend,  must  be  a  true  democ- 
racy kept  subservient  to  the  needs  of  all  of 
our  people  and  responsive  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  higl:kest  Ideals  and  traditions  of 
the  free  men  and  women  of  America. 

Our  State  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
therefore,  must  be  additionally  activated  In 
this  time  of  national  peril  and  maintained 
and  conducted  for  the  long-range  service 
and  protection  of  our  people  and  our  institu- 
tions Beyond  war,  if  it  comes,  lies  the  period 
of  recon-struction  that  will  bring  peace  and 
many  soul-racking  problems  which  will  de- 
mand solution.  If  we  can  keep  our  States 
and  local  units  of  government  anchored 
firmly  on  a  sound  foundation  of  all-out 
democracy  during  the  darkening  days  ahead, 
we  shall  be  able  to  defeat  and  to  survive  the 
totalitarian  revolution  that  is  sweeping  ever  a 
sick  world  out  of  the  flames  of  Europe  and 
of  the  Far  East. 

The  ties  that  will  encircle  and  hold  the 
Americas  firmly  together,  too,  must  be  forged 
from  something  stranger,  finer,  and  mere  en- 
during than  bonds  emergent  from  selfish  ma- 
terialism. They  must  include  social,  cul- 
tural, and  spirtual  strands  If  they  are  to  hold 
the  peoples  as  well  as  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  together  in  peace  and 
true  friendship 

Modern  pan  Americanism  should  be  viewed 
as  a  process  of  thought  and  a  code  of  pro- 
cedure designed  to  bind  the  American  re- 
publics in  closer  social  and  cultural  bonds  as 
well  as  economic  and  Joint-defense  ties  It 
should  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  mutual 
understanding  tending  to  promote  coopera- 
tion between  all  the  nations  of  North  and 
South  America  and  between  the  250,000.000 
Individual  Americans  in  the  western   world 

Closer  relations  between  the  Americas,  as 
well  as  between  individual  Amencan.s  must, 
therefore,  be  predicatecj  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion built  of  m.utual  respect,  confidence,  and 
understanding.  Our  success  In  this  under- 
taking is  controlled  by  both  thought  and  ac- 
tion— by  what  we  think  of  each  other,  as  well 
as  by  what  we  do  to  each  other  as  nations 
and  individuals. 

The  United  States  of  America  wa^  born 
fighting,  and  only  by  fighting  for  our  ideals 
and  institutions  shall  we  survive.  Free  men 
deserve  their  freedom  only  when  they  are 
willing  to  fight  to  be  free.  Perpetuation  of 
the  American  way  of  life  can  be  assured  only 
If  we  are  willing  to  fight  for  it  at  anytime. 
anywhere  against  all  who  would  challenge  us 
as  a  nation  and  attempt  to  bar  our  free 
passage  on  the  highways  of  the  world 

There  was  no  "appeasement"  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  liberty,  and  there  can 
be  none  In  Its  preservation  We  can  Insure 
our  national  safety  now  only  with  discipline, 
spirit,  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
as  a  united  and  Immitigable  people  inspired 
with  the  common  purpose  of  defending  our 
country  and  our  form  of  government  against 
all  aggressors. 

We  are  now  beyond  the  crossroads  of  in- 
decision and  debate,  face  to  face  with  harsh 
realities,  and  subversive  pacifism  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated  as  American  democracy 
arms  and  marches  for  the  defense  of  cvu  way 
of  life  and  the  preservation  of  liberty  among 
all  the  democratic  peoples  of  the  world 

It  Is  now  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us — 
Pennsylvanlans  and  Virginians  in  united 
efforts — to  strive  to  be  worthy  of  our  democ- 
racy; and  to  promote,  to  the  full  extent  of 
otir  Individual  and  collective  ability,  national 
unity,  the  progress  of  our  Individual  States, 
and  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 


Wisdom's  Way  of  Winning  Wari 


EXTExNSION   OF  REMARKS 

i  OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    .M.^BA.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\T:3 


Tuesday.  October  21.  1941 


POEM   BY  HORACE  C    CARLISLE 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Irave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  thf  Record.  I 
include  tbe  following  poem  by  Mr.  Horace 
C.  Carlisle,  of  Alabama: 

WISDOMS    WAY    OF    WINNING    WARS 

The  Neutrality  Act  became  law  at  a  time 
When  the  true  magnitude  of  the  perilous 
aim 
Of  the  Nazi  attempt  to  destroy  the  sublime 
And  the  Just,  tho  denounced  as  a  horrible 
shame. 
Was  exciting  no  panicky  fear  in  the  world, 
'Mongst  American  peaceful  republics  who 
felt 
That   so  long  as  the  Stars   and  the   Stripes 
are  unfurled. 
They  will  have  a  true  friend  In  the  great 
Roosevelt. 

In  the  last  two  tehse  years  many  nations  have 
been 

By    the    Nazis    first    conquered,    and    later 
enslaved — 
Mighty   cities   have   fallen,   and   women   and 
men. 
Yea,  and   children,  have  died   who  ought 
to  have  been  saved; 
And,   ber-Wes,    there   were   millions   of   brave 
soldiers  who. 
Knowing    that    upon   fortitude    safety   de- 
pends. 
With  a  prayer  in  their  hearts  for  their  dream 
to  come  true. 
Voluntarily  laid  down  their  lives  for  their 
friends. 

We  must  now  face  the  truth — the  Neutrality 
Act 
Can't  continue  to  stand — as  Is  clearly  re- 
vealed— 
It  Is  folly  for  Congress  to  Ignore  the  fact 
That  it's  got   to  be  either  revised   or  re- 
peaJed. 
The  Neutrality  Act.  as  it's  standing  today. 
Is  a  harm  to  our  friends  and  a  help  to  our 
foes. 
And   It    must   be   repealed   at   once,  without 

de:8y. 
Or   compktoly   revised   from   Its   start    to   Its 
close 

To  the   nations  of   all  the  world  now  it  is 
known 

That,  in  perfect  accord  with  his   crushing 
decrees. 
There  are  no  limitations  to  Hitler's  war  zone. 
Anywhere,  In  one  of  the  great  seven  seas — 
His  determined  resolve  to  acquire  the  con- 
trol 
Of   the  two   hemispheres   has   been    clearly 
revealed. 
And.   with  this  end  In  view,   as  his  coveted 
goal. 
He  considers  the  whole  world  as  his  battle- 
field. 

Hitler's  pirates  continue  the  sinking  of  ships 

Of    the   United    States    and    of    other    free 
lands — 
Irrespective  of  zone,  oft  his  submarine  slips 

Up.  and  downs  a  ship,  at  the  chief  pirate's 
coiTimands 
It  is  now  an  Imperative  need  to  equip 

All  American  vessels   with   adequate  arms. 
For  tod,iy  no  unarmed  mercy  or  supply  ship 

Is  immune  from  piratical,  dreadful  alarms. 
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It's  essential  today  for  our  country's  defense. 
That   we   stop  giving   definite   aid   to   our 
foes — 
We    are    yielding   'he   soas.   yea     when   Hitler 
prevents 
Our  own  vessel?  from  entering  harbors  of 
those 
Whom  we  justly  consider  our  neighbors  and 
friends. 
To  e^Tect  the  delivery  of  the  supplies 
Tliat   America  graclotisly,  prayei  fully,   sends. 
As  a  charity  deed  of  divine  sacrifice. 

We'd  be  blind  to  the  facts  not  to  now  recog- 
nize 
That  it's  Hitler  s  determined,  rash  purpose 
to  spcTid 
Everv  force  and  resource,  that  In  his  power 
l:e=. 
To  accompl:sh   his  horrible,  covetous  end. 
To  crush  Russia,  then  Britam.  and  then  come 
acrcss 
The    Atlantic,    break    open     the    western 
world's  gates. 
And  inflict  on  her  small  nations  consclence- 
le.  s  loss. 
And  then  cut  out  the  heart  of  the  United 
States. 

Hitler's  offered   a   challenge  to  all   the   wide 
world. 
That  Americans  can  i  and  will  not  tolerate. 
Por  as  long  as  tbe  Stars  and  the  Stripes  are 
unlurled. 
Under  God,  we  11  continue  our  war  against 
hate. 
The  American  flag  is  not  going  to  be 

Driven  from  the  high  seas,  till  our  faith  In 
Gcd  dies. 
By  Herr  Hitler,  for  God  will  annul  his  decree. 
And  will  strike  him  so  low  that  he'll  never 
more  rise. 

We    Americans,    all,    have    determined    our 
couise. 
Our  security  we.  all.  intend  to  maintain; 
Por.  since  we  trust  in  God  for  our  courage 
and  force. 
Our  attackers  will  surely  attack  us  in  vain. 
Under  God.  while  Old  Glcry  continues  un- 
furled. 
Yea.  With  all  of  our  strength  and  our  soul 
and  our  mind. 
Will   wc  fi;;ht  the  crazed  despot  who  would 
wreck  the  world. 
Because  down  in  our  hearts  is  God's  own 
Will  enshrined. 

— Horace  C    Carlide. 


A  Blow  to  Our  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OK     OKI  AH'     M  <, 

IN  THE   HOU!?E  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday.  October  2;.  1941 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE      ENTD      lOKLA 
MORNING    NEWS 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  alarmed  and 
apprehensive  at  the  seeiniiiK  tendency  on 
the  part  cf  our  Government  toward  try- 
ing to  buy  the  pood  w.ll  of  not  only  some 
cf  the  Euicpean  count ri-s  but  our  South 
American  neighbors  as  well. 

Our  farmers,  •?ihc  have  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  loss  of  our  for- 


eign markets,  have  a  right  to  be  gnaLly 
disturbed  by  the  late  treaty  with 
Argentina. 

I  call  attention  to  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Enid  Morning 
Ntws  under  date  of  OctiTiK-r  16,  entitled 
"A  Blew  to  Our  Farmers  ': 

[From   the   Enid    (Okla  )    Morning    News   of 
October   16.   1941 | 

A   BLOW    TO   CUR   FARMERS 

While  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  riveted  on 
the  battle  of  Moscow,  the  Department  of  State 
quietly  announces  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
m.ent  has  been  signed  with  Argentina  This 
agreement,  in  eflcct,  sells  the  American  farm- 
er and  rancher  down  the  river  by  reducing  the 
duty  on  canned  Argentine  beef  and  flaxseed 
by  50  percent. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  this  action 
was  taken  at  a  time  when  the  country's  at- 
tention was  distracted.  Most  certainly  If 
any  advance  publicity  had  been  given  the 
propofuil.  Congressmen  and  organizations 
representing  the  Interests  of  the  great  West 
wculd   not   have  permitted  it  to  go  through. 

Specifically  the  new  agreement  provides 
that  the  duty  on  canned  meats  will  be  re- 
duced from  6  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound. 
For  flaxseed  the  duty  is  cut  from  65  cents  to 
32 '2  cents  per  bushel  during  the  emergency 
and  tc  50  cents  after  the  emergency.  Canned 
meat  and  Q.-^^xseed  are  only  two  of  tho  Ameri- 
can products  adversely  affected,  Tliere  are 
82  others,  including  coarse  wools,  oleo  oil. 
oleostearin,  cattle  hides,  and  Italian-type 
chee.'^.  The  reductions  affect  93  percent  cf 
Argentina's  total  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

In  return  the  United  States  gets  conces- 
sions en  only  30  percent  of  her  exports  to 
Argentina.  In  some  cases  Argentina  does  not 
agree  to  reduce  duties,  but  simply  not  to 
raise  them  any  higher  than  the;-  are  at 
present. 

The  most  controversial  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  Secretary  Hull  knows,  concerns 
canned  beef  and  flaxseed.  It  was  no  surprise 
when,  during  the  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign of  last  year,  the  State  Department 
wisely  dropped  the  negotiations  with  Argen- 
tina. The  issue  was  too  hot  to  handle  Hull 
has  been  previously  carrying  on  the  trade 
talks  secretly,  but  when  farm  organizaticrs 
discovered  what  he  was  up  to.  he  was  forced 
to  bark  up. 

The  action  taken  this  week  indicates  that 
Hull  merely  waited  until  tbe  heat  was  .iff 
and  the  Nation  was  concerned  with  affaiis 
in  Europe.  He  completed  the  negotiatidns 
which  he  had  been  formerly  lorced  to  suspend. 

It  Is  iioteworthy.  in  studying  the  new 
agreement,  how  the  Government  has  sold  out 
the  farmers  in  the  interests  of  the  big  In- 
dustrialists. Autcmcbiles,  refrigerators,  elec- 
trical machinery,  and  even  farm  machinery 
will  be  imported  by  Argentina  at  reduced 
tariff  rates  It  Is  ironicfll  t<j  see  farm  ma- 
chinery on  the  list  Thi.s  machinery  will  be 
used  by  Argentine  farmers  to  grow  crops 
which  will  be  exported  under  favorable  trnde 
conditions  to  th^  Unlttd  States  in  ecmpetl- 
tion  with  the  American  farmer 

The  entire  agreeinent  is  a  sell-out  of  the 
farmer   and    the  stock   raiser 

Washington  official!-  attempt  to  Justify  the 
agrvement  by  stivinc  that  such  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  will  help  the  good-neighbcr 
policy  which  the  United  States  is  following 
with  the  Latin  Amtrican  couutnt'S  If  the 
Argtniir.e  agreement  I6  a  sample  of  this  pol- 
icy in  operation,  there  is  seme  thing  radically 
WT'jne 

II  this  Natioii  is  gi  :ng  to  play  the  role  of 
the  good  neighbor,  some  sort  of  a  discretion 
should  be  used.  The  farmer — who  lorms  the 
backbone  of  our  economic  system — should 
not  be  sacnhced  on  the  altar  cf  neighfccili- 
L>e.-8. 
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Mr.  DINGFLL.  Mi  Sp.  aku .  under 
leave  to  extend  my  n  niark.s  m  The  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wa.shlngton  Po.st  of  October  15.  1941 

I  From   the  Wa-shingtnn   Post  of  October   16, 
1941] 

REPEATING    A    HE 

There  Is  some  comfort  in  the  statement  by 
Senator  Wheeier  that  there  is  to  be  no  or- 
ganized fight  in  the  Senate  on  the  second 
lend-lease  appropriation  Senator  Whjfieb 
merely  says  he  will  vote  against  it.  UnU.r- 
tunately  In  his  statement  on  Mundny  iia 
sought  to  bring  other  Senatoi-s  to  his  side 
In  a  thoroughly  unworthy  manner  He  re- 
peated one  of  those  canards  against  the  good 
faith  of  the  fighting  British  which  the  Presi- 
dent recently  felt  caKed  upon  to  e.rpose. 
Mr  Roosevelt  did  not  deal  with  tiie  particular 
fantasy  that  Senator  Whee:  ff  trotted  out  en 
Monday.  But  since  the  M^ntanan  s  story  has 
been  going  the  rounds  from  coast  to  coast 
since  June,  the  facts  need  to  be  explained. 
Such  a  need  is  the  greater  b'-cnuse  of  the 
Senate  consideratioi.  of  the  secoi.d  lend-lease 
appropriation  and  the  fresh  currencv  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  which  Senator  Whfk:  fp  ha-  given  to 
the  story 

Senator  Whtelxh  charged  that  an  official 
of  the  Ztnith  Radio  Co  .  of  Ch.cago.  reciiuly 
denied  aluminum  by  cur  priority  cfflcials.  had 
written  to  England  for  it  "Just  f._r  lun  "  and 
was  promised  delivery  in  3  weeks.  The.e 
is  not  a  word  ol  truth  in  the  allegation  The 
story,  evidently,  came  out  cf  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Zenith  Radio  Co  as  far  back 
as  last  June,  or  withm  2  months  oi  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Lend -Lease  Act  The  company 
was  short  of  alnico  steel,  an  alky  cf  alumi- 
num, nickel,  and  copper  And  the  presio^  nt, 
Ccmmanci-r  Eugene  Macl>  lUild  wh<  m  S.n- 
ator  WHi.i.:rR  quottd  said  that  the  com- 
pany n,  K'-'  i«'  able  to  Kt't  some  if  this  steel 
from  B  '.a;:.  His  reas.m  was  that  he  had 
had  offers  of  alnico  ste^l  before  Tills  was 
not  at  all  odd.  The  British  hid  had  t  .  keep 
up  exports  in  order  to  pay  for  war  imp  rts, 
and  even  after  the  Leqd-Lease  Act  was 
signed  still  had  tc  make  dellverits  on  orders 
obtained  in  the  cath-and-carry  era  But  in 
this  case  the  Zunilh  Co  rt-ce;vcd  a  iitga- 
tlve  response  The  fact  is  that  !-rch  f:oous 
are  subject  to  export  llcen»»^t  f-.nd.  a?  the 
British  replied.  "No  licenses  will  be  grautt-d." 

Thi5  is  only  one  cf  many  fajrv  tale«  that 
are  being  bandied  alxiui  by  the  isolat.onists. 
They  are  all  aimed  at  attacking  Brii.iin  s  good 
faith  under  the  lei.d-le&i,e  law  !•  is  a  cam- 
paign which  could  not  be  better  calculated 
to  BUit  the  Nazis'  aim  to  prcm.jie  ill  will 
among  the  remaining  dtmocracus  of  tiie 
world  so  that  Hitler  can  undermine  thcji 
one  by  one  The  American  people  ^h  uld 
know  that  in  ccnnect.cn  wit'n  :he  cperHtun 
of  the  lend-lea.'^e  law  we  don  t  even  d^p.  nd 
upon  Britain  f<  pixxl  faith  Here  ar.d  else- 
where a  sharp  check  is  kept  on  all  reque.-is 
for  lend-lease  aid,  and  nothing  that  violates 
either   the   spirit   or   the   letter   ol    iTiat   law 
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could  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  own  offi- 
cials. It  Is  a  pity  that  Senator  Whxeler  has 
stooped  to  repeat  one  of  the  stories  whlcli 
could  not  possibly  happen  even  U  the  British 
were  so  foolish  a.s  to  seek  to  destroy  American 
good  will  for  a  few  dollars. 
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Mr.   DINGELL.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  News  of  October  14,  1941: 
[From  the  Detroit  News  of  October  14,  1941] 

THE  NATIONAL  POUCT 
Senator  Bennett  C.  Clark,  of  Mtssourl,  Is  a 
consistent  Isolationist  who  In  and  out  of 
Congress  has  opposed  the  policy  of  aiding  the 
countries  fighting  Germany.  He  Is  against 
having  any  truck  with  Europe  and  delights  In 
announcing  he  never  will  vote  for  war  unless 
this  country  Is  attacked. 

The  one  flaw  In  the  Jewel-like  luster  of  hLs 
consistency  was  his  active  support  In  1940  of 
President  Roosevelt,  for  whom  he  presum- 
ably voted.  That  was  a  bad  lapse  because 
the  President — and  Willkle,  too.  of  course — 
had  declared  for  all-cut  aid  to  Britain,  short 
of  war 

Both  before  and  since  that  time.  Clark  has 
denounced  the  President  as  a  liar  and  the  aid 
policy  as  a  lying  policy  designed  in  fact  to 
edge  the  country  into  war  The  charge  was 
repeated  In  his  speech  here  this  week,  when 
toe  once  more  "■cnalleiiged"  the  President  to 
do  "the  honest  thing"  and  ask  Congress  to 
declare  war.  He  accompanied  the  challenge 
with  the  usual  assertion,  which  Is  doubtless 
true,  that  80  percent  of  Americans  do  not 
want  war. 

What  is  objectionable  about  Clark  Is  his 
disregard,  which  hardly  can  be  due  to  igno- 
rance, that  the  aid  policy  is  not  the  Presi- 
dent s  policy  alone.  It  has  t»ecome  the  na- 
tional policy,  having  been  adopted  as  such  in 
the  1940  election  and  confirmed  by  Congress 
In  the  lend-lea~e  law  and  other  enactments. 
To  be  sure,  the  people  are  against  war.  They 
adcptcd  the  poKcy  in  the  belief  the  best  way 
to  avoid  the  n*>cesslty  of  fighting  was  to  help 
beat  Hitler  in  Europe 

Perhaps  they  vv-ere  mistaken.  Perhaps,  as 
Clask  says,  the  policy  was  a  conscious  fraud 
on  the  Preside:. fs  part — though  we  doubt 
that,  because  the  President,  If  he  wanted  war, 
cou'd  have  maneuvered  the  country  into  it 
long  ago 

The  fact  at  any  rate  would  still  remain  that 
a  policy  of  defeating  another  country  is  not 
one  from  v.hich  the  United  States  feasibly 
can  retreat.  Even  If  the  policy  was  wrong 
once,  it  definitely  is  true  now  that  the  surest 
way  to  avoid  fighting  Is  to  pursue  the  short- 
of-war  course  as  fully  and  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. Only  by  thus  trusting  and  supporting 
the  President  can  the  country  fairly  hope  to 
hold  him  to  his  promises. 

The  honest  thing,  on  the  isolationists' 
part,  would  be  to  recognize  that  fact.  We  do 
not  find  Clarks  consistent  obstructionism 
either  admirable  or  even  practical,  assuming 
his  purpose  Is  in  truth  to  help  avert  wax. 
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Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing news  item  details  the  tremendous 
cost  of  arming  our  Nation.  We  are  now 
spending  money  at  the  rate  012^2  million 
dollars  an  hour,  to  pay  for  munitions, 
supplies,  military  and  naval  materiel,  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  It  is  essential  that 
this  money  be  spent  judiciously  and  care- 
fully, so  there  will  he  no  waste  and  no 
graft.  We  all  believe  in  arming  our  coun- 
try to  such  an  extent  that  no  combination 
of  aggressors  dare  attack  us.  But  we  also 
believe  that  whatever  is  spent  in  arma- 
ments must  not  be  squandered.  The  fol- 
lowing article  discusses  the  cost  of  arma- 
ments: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  19411 

American  Armament  Cost  Soon  To  Surpass 
Britain's — United  States  Now  Spending 
$2  400.000  Per  Hoxtr;  Cash  OrTPiJT  Exceeds 
World  War  Rati 

The  United  States  is  spending  $2,400,000 
an  hour  on  armaments. 

This  pace  of  spending  on  na»^ional  defense 
and  lease-lend  aid  was  disclosed  yesterday 
in  the  cfBcial  statement  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

For  the  first  15  days  of  this  month  arma- 
ment costs  approximated  «860  COO.OOO,  or 
$57, "100,000  a   day,  or  $2,400,000   an   hour. 

WORLD   war    exceeded 

This  rate  of  spending  is  almost  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  World  War,  when  this 
country  spent  $1,000,000  an  hour  for  2  years, 
from  the  declaration  of  war  until  the  return 
of  occupational  trcops. 

The  direct  cost  of  the  World  War  to  ih? 
United  States  from  April  1917  to  April  1919 
was  $21,850,000,000.  Of  this  the  Army  spent 
$14,000,000,000,  or  two-thirds 

In  the  3 '2  rnonths  of  the  prest^nt  fi.-cal  year 
the  United  States,  while  at  peace  ha~  spent 
$4,250  000,000  for  military  purposes  at  home 
and  abroad,  or  approximately  one-Sflh  of  the 
dir°ct  cost  of  the  World  War 

The  administration's  plans  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $13,000,000,000  on  defeuie  m  the 
current  fiscal  year.  This,  with  the  $6,250.- 
OCO.OOO  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  wh.ch  ended 
la^t  June  30,  will  bring  the  Nation'.-  peace- 
time defense  costs  to  above  w'aat  2  years  of 
war  cost  less  than  25  years  ago. 

per  capita  cost  is  s  1 3  8 

By  Treasury  estimate,  arm  .mcnt  .=pendinf 
this  year  will  cost  even,'  man.  wom;in.  and 
child  in  the  Nation  $133.  or  almost  double 
the  per  capita  expenditure  rate  of  Canada  for 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  Canada's  per  capita 
expenditure  was  $74. 

The  United  States  expenditures  for  this 
year  will  surpass  those  of  Great  Britain,  It  Is 
believed  here.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
war  Great  Britain  spent  $14,000  000  000  and 
the   various   dominions   spent   $2.000  000  000. 

Current  expenses  of  the  Empire  are  not  be- 
lieved to  be  above   the  $16,000,000,000  mark 


by  fiscal  axpt'rts  here,  because  the  En^pire  Is 
receiving  the  lion's  share  of  the  American 
lend-lease  program,  which  was  launched  with 
a  $7,000,030,000  appropriation  and  is  to  be  re- 
vitalized vith  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $5.985,(X)0.000  now  pending  in  Congress. 

In  its  present  rate  of  peacetime  spending 
the  United  States  has  passed  the  wartime 
high  set  IE  the  last  month  cf  the  World  War, 
when  expenditures  hit  $44,000,000  a  day. 
Current  armament  expenditures  average  al- 
most 57 'a  million  dollars  a  day. 

$90,000,000   spent   in   DAY 

E.xpenditurcs  on  single  days  have  passed 
$90,000,000.  according  to  the  Trea.sury  De- 
partment statistics.  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
the  Saturday  half  dav  have  brought  the  aver- 
age down  to  57' J   million  dollars. 

The  $18,000,000  OOO  the  administration 
plans  to  spend  on  defense  in  the  current  year 
approximates  one-tenth  of  the  total  direct 
cost  of  the  World  War,  which  wi;s  $186,000,- 
000,000,  according  to  Government  sources. 

The  cost  of  the  World  War  by  nations  Is  as 
follows: 

Great    Britain    and    domin- 
ions  $.38,000  000,000 

France 26.000,000.000 

United  StRtes- 2?..  000,  000.  000 

Russia 18,  000,  000.  000 

Italy - 13,  000,000,000 

Belgium.  Rumania,  Portugal, 

Yugoslavia  ._ - 5,  000.  000,  000 

Japan  ar.d  Greece 1,000,000.000 

Total  Allies _   123,  OaO.  000,  000 

Germany ._     39.000,  000  000 

Austria-Hungary 21  000.  000.  000 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria 3.000.000,000 

Total  Central  Powers.     63.000,000.000 

Grand  total 186.000.000,000 

The  United  States  spent  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  ct)6t  of  the  war  and  something  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Allies. 

At  Its  present  rate  of  spending,  the  United 
States  IS  already  surpassing  this  record  of 
war  financing,  according  to  fiscal  experts. 

I 

Abundance    of    Electrical    Energy    from 

Grand    Coulee     for    Producing     Light 
Metals 

(        
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Mr.    LEAVY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    have 

heretofore  upon  several  occasions  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  fact  that 
on  Saturday.  October  4,  the  first  of  the 
13  eiant  electrical  generators  at  Grand 
Cc'jl*'"  Wf'nt  into  action  and  is  now  pro- 
ducing 150.000  horsepower  of  enersy  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  there  arc  17  more 
of  th'-sf  giants  available,  and  can  be 
made  useful  just  as  rapidly  a.s  we  insla'l 
the  generators.  With  such  a  volume  of 
electrical  energy,  and  at  the  extremely 
low  fi-ure  of  from  1'2  to  2  m-lis  per  kilo- 
wait-hour— the  rate  depending  upon  the 
point  of  delivery — there  certainly  will  be 
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no  shortage  of  electrical  energy  if  p-ants 
for  producing  the  lisht  metals  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  Grand  Coulee  power. 

When  the  switch  was  thrown  allowing 
the  energy  of  this  mighty  generator  to 
flow  into  the  transmissicn  lines  on  Satur- 
day, October  4.  at  Grand  Coulee,  we  held 
quite  a  celebration.  The  ceremonies  were 
earned  over  a  network  of  stations 
throu;?hout  the  Nation  and  reached  the 
whole  world. 

Among  other  things  said  at  that  time 
there  was  a  statement  made  in  reference 
to  possibilities  in  connection  with  the 
prcdticticn  of  magnesium  by  use  cf  this 
energy.  This  statement  is  so  concise,  and 
yet  so  fully  telis  the  story,  that  I  take 
pleasure  in  making  it  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks and  placing  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

But  aluminum  is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
magic  metal  niapnesium  is  another  child  cf 
hydroelectric  power.  And  already  it  has 
practically  revolutionized  cur  airplanes, 
changed  the  military  history  of  the  world. 
A  third  ligiUir  than  aluminum,  it  is  the 
heart  of  the  airplane  engine — responsible  for 
the  high  speed  of  our  pursuit  planes  Its  use 
for  pistons.  crankcaf.ts.  cil  pans,  bearings, 
propeller  plates,  and  other  parts  has  brought 
the  weight  of  the  airplane  engine  down  to 
1  pound  per  horsepower.  Compare  that 
with  the  10  pounds  per  horsepower  cf  your 
motor  carl 

What  has  this  to  do  with  us  here  at 
Grand  Coulee  today.  Look  over  the  hills 
that  top  thi*  river  and  dam  A  few  miles  to 
tl:ie  norlhea.><t  in  Stevt n?  County  are  mlllion.s 
of  tons  of  magnesite.  a  Icwtr-grade  ore  than 
usually  used  But  at  last  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Washington  State  College  have 
devised  a  method  to  reduce  this  ore  to  spot- 
less metal. 

Already  the  O  P  M  has  asked  Adminis- 
trator Raver  to  reserve  35  000  kilowatts  for 
a  new  magnesium  pliiit  that  wii:  be  built  In 
Spokane  High  above  on  the  cUITs  transmis- 
sion engineers  are  bLllding  towers  stringing 
cables,  to  deliver  this  power  tc  Spokane.  And 
very  soon,  we  hope,  this  new  plant  will  be 
producing  24.000  000  pcunds  of  magnesium 
a  year 

This  means  not  only  better,  lighter,  and 
faster  engines  for  our  planes,  but  this  metal 
is  vitally  needed  for  alloys  and  steel  furnaces, 
for  incendiary  bcmbs  and  flares  And  it  Is 
reported  that  the  dreaded  Stuka  bombers  are 
largely  made  of  magnesium  metal 

At  this  time,  magn^'sium  produced  In  this 
country  is  being  made  from  brine  Such 
metal,  unless  br<^ught  to  a  very  high  state 
of  purity,  corroded  rather  quickly  But  the 
magnesium  to  be  m.ncie  with  Grand  Coulee 
power  will  be  of  th?  highest  purity,  made 
from  the  limitless  or^s  almost  within  sight 
of  the  dam  itself,  uslr  g  the  newly  discovered 
process  of  the  United  Stales  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  Us  station  at  PuUrian.  Wash 

The  Congressman  from  Spokane,  Judge 
Leavy.  carries  a  piece  of  the  new  American 
metal  In  his  p<.>cket,  and  shows  it  to  his  col- 
leagues. Then  he  fetches  a  piece  of  the  first 
Inferior  brine  metal  Irom  his  other  pocket. 
So  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  Interest  them 
in  u.'ing  our  great  power  resources  to  de- 
velop our  own  magnes  um  resources  By  the 
end  of  1942  the  west  coast  is  scheduled  to 
produce  more  than  or  e-half  of  the  Nation's 
magnesium  needs.  lut  even  tliis  is  not 
enough. 

These  steel  tr.ih'^mi  ^sion  towers  now  sil- 
houetted ai:air.5t  the  s  ;y.  are  meant  for  more 
than  Ju.'t  aluminum  ai.d  macnesium  produc- 
tion. Chemical  plant.=  and  smcl'ers  airports 
ani  cnntrnmei.ts  mils  and  f  act(  rie?  of  all 
kinds  are  calling  for  Grand  Coulee  power 
Aiid    tLcl.iv    thcu-   calls    are    t>ciiig   ancwered. 


Grand  Coulee  Dum  Is  beconung  the  dyimmo 
of  democracy. 

The  foresipht  of  the  Government  In  har- 
nessing this  vast  river  is  now  befvring  divi- 
dends, not  only  In  dollars  and  cents  but  in 
human  life  as  .well,  as  It  speeds  our  national- 
defense  program  nearer  to  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  doubtless  many  of  those 
who  hcajd  this  message  over  the  radio 
were  skeptxal.  and  some  might  even  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  result  of  an  exag- 
gerated enthusiasm.  Since  "seeing  is  be- 
lieving." I  know  that  every  AmeriCcin  who 
will  see  for  himself  this  mighty  structure, 
which  harnesses  one  of  the  world's 
mightiest  power  rivers,  will  con-'.e  p. way 
from  there  with  the  firm  convuiion  thctt 
the  picture  is  not  in  any  way  overdrawn, 
but  that  it,  in  fact,  does  not  nearly  tell 
the  whole  story  of  this  unexcelled  na- 
tional asse'  and  monument  to  .^mtriran 
foresight  and  genius.  Presidyit  Roose- 
velt and  those  who  labored  wrh  him  to 
overcome  obstacle^  and  re.si^tante  in  the 
building  of  this  harne.ss  for  the  marvel- 
ous Columbia  River  will  rightly  receive 
the  plaudiL";  and  ble.«;.sing.s  not  alone  of 
the  mil'iions  of  Americans  now  living,  but 
the  many  millions  more  in  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  Again  I  would  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  every 
American  to  see  this  oxcart lonal  eichth 
wonder  of  the  world.  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
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No   British   Election   Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

C'f    MICiilCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday   Oct"hrr  21    1941 


EDITOR  I AL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
frr>m  the  Detroit  News  of  October  10. 
1941: 

[From  the  Detroit  Ntwg  of  October   10,  1941] 

NO  EP.mSH   EUFCTION  NOW 

A  British  reform  act  in  1911  limited  the 
lives  of  Parliaments  to  5  years.  The  purpo&e 
was  to  enforce  election  of  a  new  House  of 
Commons  every  5  years  and.  election  result* 
requiring,  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment. 

Five  years  had  pa.'-seci  last  year  since  the 
election  of  the  present  House  cf  Commons  In 
1935.  Desiring  then  to  avert  a  political  strug- 
gle in  wartime,  the  Common.«  made  a  1-year 
extension  of  itt  life.  It  has  Jutt  vot*d  Itself 
another  year  cf  existence,  only  1  of  its  616 
members  objecting.  An  ancient  law  dated  in 
1715  now  governs,  Qxing  the  limit  at  7  years. 
The  qviesticn  »iil  cotne  up  attain  next  >ear 

We  on  this  side  cf  the  Atlantic  mhv  readily 
see  why  this  British  action  is  taken  The 
'  British  system  permits  it  The  war  argu- 
ment against  bringing  on  avc-.dab'e  internal 
political  strife  is  stronger  than  e\er.  Tiiere 
Is  no  popular  demand  'or  a  change  rf  the 
Churchill  |.-ovtrnment  Under  him,  the  Brit- 
ish war  prospects  look  far  belter  then  they 
I    did  a  year  ago. 


However,  those  among  us  who  see  an  ex- 
ample for  this  country  to  consider  have  cir- 
cumstances utterly  d.fltrent  to  rerkc:i  with, 
plus  the  flat  constitviticnal  nfT«^-ity  ci  elect- 
ing a  new  House  of  Renresenta\lves  every  2 
years  Loose  suggestions  alxau  c^r  clerticjs 
crop  up  now  and  then  Anoii>^  cf  Ch:;r.es 
A.  Lindbergh's  rash  uttcranctV'ffnplied  the 
other  day  that  President  Hcc-evilt  mu-ht  t:y 
to  do  away  with  the  :&«2  con^rtScAmal 
election. 

We  do  not  know  cf  a  si. red  0'  evidence  on 
which  to  suppose  the  Fresideni  hub  ever  al- 
lowed the  idea  to  enter  his  head.  It  U  a 
notion  not  entitled  to  anytine's  serious  con- 
sideration In  1918,  as  the  elect.cn  wn5  l.^l- 
pending  and  American  armies  were  f-ghti^ 
the  great  battles  th;;t  were  seen  to  win  the 
first  World  War.  President  Wcodrow  Wil'^m. 
on  the  grounds  cf  wr>r  interest,  issued  his 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  ciindi- 
dates  for  Congress  It  reacted  disastrously 
for  him  and  the  Democrats, 


G.  0.  P.  Eyes  1942  in  Vote  to  Ann  Shipi 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or        I 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MirHTGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPliE-SENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Octoter  21.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY    DAVID  LAWRENCE 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exu  nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  incl'ide  the  follcwmg  article  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  "W'ashington 
Evening  St&r  for  October  18.  1941: 

[From  the  Washin<:tt  11  E\enii.g  Star  of  Octo- 
ber 18.  1941  I 

GOP    Errs   1942  i.n  Vote  to  Ar.m   Ships — 

May     £v>::rH     Stind     it     United     Statu 

E.VTEEi!  'V.'.'.R  EEFCRE  EiiCTIONS 
(By  David   L^iwrence  ) 

On  the  same  day  that  a  warship  P.ylng  the 
American  flag  was  torpedoed  m  the  Atlantic 
and  almost  coincident  with  the  news  that 
American  m.erchant  ships  had  been  crdertd 
to  port  in  the  Pacific,  the  Hcv..«.e  cf  Rep r. - 
sentatives  vc.L-d  on  the  questirn  of  uhfthT 
to  authorize  American  cargo  and  passenger 
ships  to  carry  guns. 

Amid  such  a  grave  atmosphere,  the  Re- 
publican Pany  rh(  se  to  vte  egftinst  lirmir.g 
the  ships  J\.%,  ir^  Republican'  \otf  d  rgam^t 
the  measure  ar.ri  ?.9  Republicans  ;n  fa\cr  cf  it. 
The  Democra'ic  Party  st<'od  219  m  favor  and 
21  votes  against 

Thus  did  the  two  majcr  parties  line  up  en 
an  issue  of  d«'fense  touciiing  the  fiftdcm  cf 
the  seas  In  general  and  the  right  cf  Amcil-aa 
merchant  ship'S  in  particular  tc  protect  tlitr.i- 
selves  against  wantcn  attack  outside  the  pre- 
scribed combat  zones 

If  the  projxisal  had  tat  n  tu  autliorize 
American  ships  to  enter  combat  areas  the  vote 
might  have  been  diflTert  but  the  n-.easi.ie 
siniply  covers  the  case  C)f  An,eric;in  sh :ps 
traveling  in  waters  that  are  outride  the  war 
zones.  I 

The  Rt  publican  Party's  majority  evidently 
Is  tilting  on  tlie  possibility  tl^at  by  tlie  time 
of  the  Noveml)er  1S>42  eiectlt  ns  tiie  war  wiil 
be  Gvt-r  or  thai  a  pub.ic  rtattion  against  the 
P.-esidenl's   foieign  poncy   will  Ltive   narud 


1 


» 
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by  then  In  SMCh  c'ectoral  waves  as  to  give 
the  Republicans  the  benefit  of  the  protest 
vote. 

WHAT   WILL  VOTEKS  DO? 

But  If  the  war  goc!  beyond  November  1942 
and  the  Republican  Party  goes  before  the 
country  arsju.ng  that  It  merely  differs  from 
the  Democrats  or.  domestic  issues  and  that 
It  Is  committed  to  support  of  defense  meas- 
ures and  foreign  policy,  then  will  the  Nation 
trust  the  Republican  Party?  Or  will  so  many 
voters  distrust  the  Republicans  as  In  the  1940 
election  regardless  of  the  expressions  of  the 
standard  bearer  that  he  favored  aid  to 
Brit:iin?  It  was  to  no  small  extent  because 
Mr  Wlllkie  had  behind  him  a  sizable  isola- 
tionist group  that  Independent  voters  turned 
away  from  him  despite  anything  he  could  say 
as  to  his  G-^-n  inclinations.  The  belier  that 
a  Republican  Congress  would  hamstring  Mr. 
Willkie  or  Mr  Roosevelt  became  ingrained  in 
the  m:nds  of  many  Independent  vot?r3  in 
November  1S40  notwithstanding  their  admir- 
ation fnr  Mr.  WUllcie  They  Just  declined  to 
tak-  a  chance  on  the  Republican  Party. 

These  in'ipper.di'nts  have  on  more  than  one 
occ  sl-^n  since  a  y^ar  ago  found  their  suspi- 
cions about  the  Republicans  In  Congress  con- 
firmed. The  latest  vote  on  a  simple  iseue  of 
standing  up  for  American  rights  on  the  high 
seas  Is  prcbal3!y  much  more  clean  cut  than 
any  which  has  preceded.  On  the  oth^r 
measure  It  might  have  been  contended  on  the 
stump  that  the  Implication  was  Involvement 
In  war,  but  on  the  arming  of  merchantmen 
the  Issue  can  as  readily  be  declared  to  be 
simple  defense. 

When  113  Members  of  Congress,  including 
Representative  Joseph  Martin  of  Massachu- 

f-^satts.    however,    njjenly    vote    to    deprive    an 

*    American  ship  of  its  right  to  retaliate  against 

unprovoked  attacks,  It  Is  apparent  that  there 

Is  some  kind  of  political  reasoning  back  of 

•  the  move.  It  Is.  therefore,  assumed  here  that 
the  Republicans  are  expecting  the  same  kind 
cf  reversal  in  public  opinion  once  America 
enters  the  war  that  occurred  in  November 
1918,  and  also  in  November  1920.  when  erst- 
while Isolationists  carried  the  elections. 

MAT     BE     TAKING     LONC!     CHANCS 

There  is  another  long  chance  which  th3 
Republicans  may  be  taking.  It  Is  that  if 
America  enters  t.he  war  between  now  and  the 
November  1942  elections,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  the  Republican  Members  cf 
the  House  to  register  themselves  in  faror  cf 
war,  especially  if  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  American  public  opinion  becomes 
plainly  for  it.  Such  a  contingency  might 
arise  if  Hitler  makes  an  attack  on  American 
forces  In  Iceland  or  If  Japan  makes  some 
hostile  move  in  the  Pacific. 

But  even  if  the  Republicans  get  the  chance 
to  square  themselves  on  the  war  issue.  If  the 
tide  turns  distinctly  In  favor  of  war,  the 
chances  are  they  will  have  lest  a  tremendous 
number  cf  lndep)endent  votes,  anyway.  For 
the  majority  cf  the  Republicans  have  so  con- 
sistently opposed  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
party  to  offer  Itself  persuasively  as  a  whole- 
hearted instrumentality  able  to  carry  out  the 
policies  already  established  as  those  of  our 
Government  In  foreign  affairs. 

Even  Representative  Hamilton  Pish.  Re- 
publican isolationist,  saw  the  political  danger 
In  the  Issues  as  presented  to  the  House  on 
arming  merchant  ships  and  he  voted  with  the 
38  other  Republicans  In  favor  of  It. 

When  the  measure  comes  back  from  the 
Benate  It  will  have  been  amended  to  go  much 
lurther — doubtless  to  permit  American  ships 
to  enter  any  area  net  effectively  blockaded^ 
and  the  Republicans  In  the  House  will  have 
a  chance  to  revrrse  themselves,  especially  If 
events  between  now  and  that  time  Indicate 

that   public  opinion   disapproves  ol  the  Re- 
publican p&rtj'a  pcsltloa. 


Texas  Newspapers  Strongly  Condemn 
Methods  Used  to  Justify  the  St.  Law- 
rence Project 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\LARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^:^^:ATIVE3 


Tuesday.  October  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
nouncing as  a  pet  scheme  ol  the  Presi- 
dent's and  branding  as  subterfuge  the 
methods  employed  in  wrapi.ing  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  in  the  cijak  of  na- 
tional defense,  Texas  newspapers  express 
dismay  that  advocates  of  tlie  proposed 
international  ditch  adopted  such  a 
course  of  action  in  their  attempt  to  foist 
upon  the  American  people  a  project  that 
has  been  cussed  and  discuss  ?d  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

It  is  evident  that  people  on  th^  Gulf 
coast  and  throughout  the  great  Middle 
West  have  awakened  to  the  lact  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  is  econ-imically  un- 
sound and  as  an  asset  to  national  defense 
is  in  truth  a  distinct  liability. 

When  we  hear  the  honeyt  d  words  ut- 
tered by  the  advocates  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  proclaiming  that  the  Great 
Midwest  and  Gulf  coast  will  bsnefit 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  project  and  that 
residents  in  that  section  of  the  country 
are  in  accord  with  such  a  program  it  will 
prove  enlightening  to  ponder  over  the 
many  editorials  emanating;  from  that 
area  if  we  are  seekers  after  the  trutii. 

The  following  editorials  from  Texas 
newspapers  give  ample  evidence  that  the 
methods  used  to  sell  the  St.  LawTence 
project  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
questionable  in  the  minds  of  American 
citizsns  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  editorials  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

[From     th3     DaUa.s     (Tex  »     News     of     Miirch 
22,    1941] 

'  QtTESTIGNABLE    METHOD 

In  sending  over  to  Congress  the  new  agree- 
ment with  Canada  on  the  St.  Lsiwrence  water- 
way, Mr.  Roosevelt  shows  the  worst  side  of 
his  executive  character.  Entrusted  with  ex- 
traordinary powers  by  a  country  that  realizes 
the  emergency  of  defense  mak^^s  It  essential 
that  the  President  should  have  them,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  list  under  deferse  needs  a  pet 
scheme  that  has  been  voted  down  on  Us 
treaty  merits.  There  would  be  no  inconsist- 
ency In  the  action  had  any  pr«  vlous  attempt 
to  palm  off  the  St.  Lawrence  project  taken 
defense  Into  consideration.  But  that  was 
a  remote  bet  that  was  compleiely  overlooked 
and  It  Is  only  now  when  defense  is  a  para- 
mount need  and  deservedly  popular  that  it  Is 
rung  In  to  further  a  new  deal  scheme  for  an 
enlargement  In  hydroelectric  power. 

As  a  waterway,  the  most  legiiimate  purpose 
Justifying  the  necessary  construction,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  weatherlocked  for  5  months  of  the 
year,  is  not  worth  while,  aslds  from  the  fact 
that  If  Its  channel  is  deepened  enough  to 

carry  deep-sea  tonnage.  American  port  facili- 
ties   wlU    be    handicapped    to    favor    Canada. 


Every  energy  survey  on  nonpartisan  lines  la 
the  past,  including  the  able  study  by  the 
Br&oklngs  Iii.-Ttitution,  h^s  shown  that  tsis 
area  has  or  can  supply  more  electric  power 
than  it  requires  The  fart  remains  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  not  a  water  but  a  hydroelectric 
power  project  If  It  Is  going  to  aid  defense. 
Mr  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  should  make  a 
better  case  for  it  than  they  have  sho'.vn  to 
date 

Submitted  as  an  International  treaty,  which 
It  really  Is.  the  St.  Lawrence  proposal  must- 
ered in  1934  only  a  margin  of  4  votes,  well 
short  of  the  majority  cf  30  needed.  As  a 
treaty  it  could  not  pass  the  Senate  today.  But 
as  a  defense  project,  submitted  in  Jclnt  reso- 
lution form,  doubtless  It  can  and  will  com- 
mand a  majority  in  both  Houses. 


(From  the  Galveston   (Tex  )   News  of  March 
24.  19411 


RANK    EVASION 

President  Roosevelt  has  resubmitted  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  to  Congress 
in  a  form  which  palpably  evades  constitu- 
tional provisions  governing  international 
treaties. 

The  ConEtltuticn  says  that  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  nations 
must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.  Early  in  President  Rcosevelfs  Crst 
adminlstraillon  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify 
a  treaty  between  this  country  and  Canada 
which  prsjvldcd  for  Jc!nt  navigation  and 
water-power  development  of  the  St  Lawrence 
River. 

Last  week  the  President  presented  to  Con- 
gress anotdcr  deal  with  Canada  which  he 
claims  is  simply  an  agreement,  not  a  treaty, 
and  hence  tl  jesn't  need  to  be  ratified  Can- 
grets  Is  asked  merely  to  pass  a  bill,  requiring 
only  a  simple  majority,  authorizing  the  work 
and  appropriating  the  necessary  funds.  In- 
cidentally, the  President  has  agreed  that  the 
United  States  will  pay  the  bulk  of  the  ccsi. 

What  is  a  treaty  but  a  formal  agreement 
between  nations?  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
the  authors  of  the  Constitution  regarded  It 
as  such.  But  the  New  Deal  follows  a  theory 
cf  constitutional  interpretation  which  holds. 
In  effect,  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means 
In  this  case  the  nominal  end  Is  nat.onal  de- 
fense, though  Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  and  failed 
to  gain  acceptance  of  the  St.  Law;ence  proj- 
ect at  a  tone  when  neither  he  nor  anyone 
e;se  suggested  that  It  was  needed  for  defense. 

In  Its  new  dress  as  a  defense  project  Con- 
gress prcba'oly  will  approve  a  development 
whose  principal  long-range  effect  will  be  to 
divert  ccean  shipping  to  Canadian  ports. 
Doubtless  the  President  Is  exercising  some  of 
his  new  emergency  powers  m  attempting  to 
palm  off  a  treaty  as  something  else.  But 
Cor?res.s  still  holds  the  purse  strings.  ani3 
It  ought  to  appraise  the  project  on  Its  actual 
usefulness,  both  for  defense  and  other  pur- 
poses Its  usefulness  for  defense  is  remote 
as  well  as  problematical  Engineers  say  the 
first  phase  cannot  be  completed  before  1945 
w'h  at  lea«t  3  more  years  needed  to  complete 
the  whole  project. 


[Krom  the  Houston  fT?x  )   Post  of  Mirch  23. 
1941] 

CL.\SSIFTINO    ST.    LAWRENCE    WATERWAY    SCHEME 
AS  DErENSE   NEED    13  SCBTERFUGE 

The  St.  LawTence  waterway  project,  long 
oppo.^d  by  existing  ports,  and  especially  New 
England  and  the  Gulf  coast.  Is  beinE;  revived 
as  a  "defense  measure."  calling  for  reexami- 
nation of   the  entire   question. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  W  L  Mackenz.e 
King.  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
of  Canada,  President  Roosevelt  urged  Imme- 
diate construction  of  the  St  Lawrence-Great 
Lakes  watjrw.^y  and  a  p'  wer  dam  on  thj  St. 
Lawrence  River  as  an  urgently  needed  de- 
fer.ss  project. 
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The  President  yaid  power  which  would  be 
made  available  wruld  prove  highlv  useful  in 
defense  Industries  if  th'  war  is  protracted. 
The  St  Lawrence  wateiway  he  contended, 
might  become  useful  In  providing  passage 
to  the  S'.a  for  ships  built  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

No  section  of  the  country  would  oppose  a 
defense  project  because  it  might  Injure  that 
section's  trade  in  peace- Ime  Every  section 
of  the  country  is  wllllnir  to  make  sacrifices 
to  assure  security  and  p'  rpetuatlon  of  free- 
dom. 

But  it  is  difficult  for  the  Gulf  coa.<^t  to 
understand  huw  a  power  dam  and  waterway 
which  hardly  can  be  con:  pitted  In  less  than 
4  or  5  years  can  make  any  sort  cf  effective 
contribution  to  the  Natlm's  defense  effort 
at  this  time,  when  speed  admittedly  is  the 
crucial  factor. 

The  President  himself.  rlTicials  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  chiefs  of  tie  Office  cf  Produc- 
tion Management  say  It  is  production  now 
that  csunus.  not  production  a  year  from  now 
or  2  years  from  new 

Yet.  In  discussing  the  reed  for  Immediate 
beginning  of  work  on  the  fit  Lawrence.  Presi- 
dent Roofevelt  refers  to  rhe  importance  of 
defen.ee  power  which  will  become  available 
In  4  or  5  years,  and  of  a  r.e%v  lane  to  the  sea 
which   cannot  be  complettd  before    1946 

Cost  of  this  huge  project  would  be  In  excess 
Of  1250.000.000.  That  sum  would  be  pyra- 
mided on  top  cf  already  staggering  defense 
expenditures  And  If  construction  should 
beijln,  it  would  create  a  drain  on  the  man- 
power of  bo!h  the  United  States  and  Canada 
at  a  time  whesi  every  worker  is  needed  lo 
produce  weapons,  planes,  and  ships 

The  Gulf  coast  has  no  objecticn  to  a  new 
discussion  in  Conpress  aid  throughout  the 
country  of  the  merits  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  and  power  proje<:t  The  Gulf  coa^t 
Is  prepared  again  to  show  that  it  would  create 
an  unwarranted  diversion  of  port  cargoes 
away  from  Gulf  ports  whi<;h  now  serve  a  va.«t 
hinterland  satisfactorily.  It  Is  prepared  to 
argue  the  case  on  the  basi ,  cf  whether  or  not 
a  quarter-billloTi -dollar  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  Is  justified  to  ceate  a  new  trans- 
portation link  to  compete  with  existing  facil- 
ities that  are  adequate.  And  It  Is  prepared 
to  arnue  the  soxindnes":  of  a  project  that 
would  intensify  the  Indbsirial  development 
of  a  region  alrpady  fclfckencd  with  coal 
Bmoke  at  a  time  when  It  is  recognized  that 
Industrial  dPcentral.zaticn  is  essential  *o 
maintain  the  economic  b;  lance  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  Imports  .it  in  raising  living 
standards  cf  the  South,  which  is  still  the 
Nation's  No.  1  economic  sore  spot. 

In  other  words,  the  Gulf  ccast's  position 
Is  that  the  St  Lawrence  waterway  question 
Is  a  debatable  subject  wt  !ch  it  Is  willing  to 
difcuss,  as  it  always  hns  been,  but  the  dis- 
cussion shculd  not  be  b''clouded  by  claims 
that  power  production  in  1945  end  opening 
of  a  new  sea  lane  in  1916  are  essential  to 
national   defense   right   now. 

Let  s  forget  the  defense  angle  and  argue  the 
St.  Law-rence  question  on  its  mcnis  and 
demerits,  because  the  present  efforts  to 
make  It  look  like  an  eme-geucy  defense  un- 
dertaking are  too  transparent  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

As  far  as  Hcustcn  is  concerned,  there  Is  a 
real  note  of  Irony  In  thj  defense  angle  cf 
the  St    Lawrence  proposal. 

The  Hams  County  floo.l  control  authority. 
with  $2,250,000  in  cash  in  Its  hand,  a.sked 
the  Gcverninent  for  SS.OCC.OOO  with  which  to 
build  flood  control  dams  and  other  struc- 
tures that  would  protect  one  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  ports  and  huge  defense  Industries 
from   destructive  overflow ; 

Tliat  project.  Houston  was  informed.  Is 
not  vital  to  delense.  It  must  wait  until  the 
war  Is  over  and  post-^var  rtconstructlon 
appropriations  become  available. 

Houston  s  pert  1$  in  existence  now  It  Is 
threatened    by    floods    no^y.      Industries    new 


operating  and  belrg  built  near  it  are  con- 
tributing to  the  deler.ie  effort  now,  as.d  not 
In    1945. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON    WALTER  M    PELRCE, 
OF  OREGON 


Mr.  PIERCE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rr.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
prepared  by  me  for  the  Northea.<;tern 
Repional  Conference  on  Community  For- 
ests. State  College.  Pa..  Octoljer  13-14, 
1941. 

rCiREST    RFGfLATION 

(By  Hon    W    M    Piercf.  Member  of  Congress. 
Oregon ) 

I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  1  m;ght  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  to  explain  and  dis- 
cuss, and  even  to  try  lo  answer,  your  ques- 
tions concerning  this  subject.  The  pre\in- 
tion  of  continued  dcf^truction  of  our  forest 
resources  and  the  placing  of  our  private  forest 
lands  in  a  permanently  productive  condition 
are  matters  which  concern  all  of  us  deeply, 
both  as  foresters  and  as  citizens  ol  thib 
Nation. 

1  shall  not  wa.^te  your  time  by  arguing  the 
desirability  of  keeping  our  vast  forest  acre- 
age productive.  We  will  all  agree,  I  feel  cer- 
tain on  that  premise.  The  question  on  which 
we  may  possibly  have  differences  of  opinion 
concerns  the  action  needed  beii  to  obtain  our 
mutual  objective 

Certainly  we  should  continue,  and  should 
strengthen  materially,  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween private  forest  landowners  and  public 
agencies  to  make  available  to.  and  to  asust, 
private  owners  in  obtaining  improved  pro- 
tection and  management  of  their  fore.st  lands. 
Even  though  great  progress  may  and  shculd 
be  accomplished  by  suth  continued  and  in- 
creased ccoperatlve  activities,  yet  I  am  not 
optimistic  enough — or  if  you  will  pardon  the 
word — foolish  enough  to  think  this  voluntary 
cooperation  will  either  adequately  solve  the 
problem  or  remedy  satisfactorily  the  existing 
Situation. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  forest-land  conditions  and  prob- 
lems in  Oregon.  Recently,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Joint  Congtessionai  Committee  on 
Fcrestrj-.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  cf  visiting 
all  major  forest  regions  In  the  United  States, 
where  public  hearings  were  held  in  which 
all  inteiested  per.-cns  were  invned  to  present 
their  opinloiis  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning our  forest-land  situation  and  what 
steps  shculd  be  taken  to  chan^  or  Improve 
present  conditions 

As  a  result  of  what  I  have  seen  happen- 
ing for  many  years  In  the  vast  forest-land 
aress  of  Oregon,  plus  my  recent  review  cf 
conditions  and  present  cutting  operations 
in  other  major  forest  regions  visited  by  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  Federal  leg'slation  to  ropuiate 
cutting  practices  is  essential  This  Is  neces- 
sary to  help  the  private  fcrest-land  owner 
to  maintain  his  acreage  in  a  productive  con- 
dition, on  the   one  hand,  and  to  prevent,   on 


the  other  hand  such  owners  from  permit- 
ting timber  purihascrs  or  operate rj-  to  destroy 
or  injure  the  pub:ic  valuer  iihtrent  m  all 
productive  forest  land  Riithle.v'-  cuttiz  g  is 
now  taking  place,  owing  to  delrn.'*-prog;am 
demands  and  h\^h  pricev 

There  are  se^nie  who  truthfully  believe  the 
needed  legislative  action  can  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  State  laws  I  wish  our  forest 
fires.  Insects.  di'ieaseF.  and  vital  water^heeis 
respected  State  boundaries  so  that  I  might 
agree  with  this  sclutiou  I  am  convinced. 
however,  that  piecemeal  legitlation  by  indi- 
vidual States  will  net  suffice  To  be  per- 
fectly frank.  I  do  not  know  of  a  tingle  Stale 
with  a  material  acreage  of  private  land  which 
does  not  need,  and  would  net  benefit  from 
proper  regulation  of  cutting  practice*  on  it.i 
lands.  If  this  is  so.  for  the  sake  cf  unifrrmity 
alone,  why  have  30  or  mure  ir.dividual  laws 
instead  of  one  batic  Federal  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  aiid  enloicement  of 
forest  practice  calling  rules''  Such  a  law 
could  allow  the  recessary  flexibility  for  rules 
of  practice,  based  on  the  local  conditions  of 
each  State  or  different  sections  of  each  State. 

Who  of  us  is  rtastnably  confldent  when  a 
5ma]l  forest  landowner  1,«  cSered  a  fiat  price 

for  his  timber  by  a  portable  aawmiU  eperstor 
M-  by  a  laige  tpcratinp  ccmpany.  that  he  wtil 
specify  the  cuttii  g  requ'renier.ts  or  the  fire- 
protection  measures  to  Insure  that  his  sens 
and  grandsons  may  enjoy  the  benefits  that 
would  and  shoulc  be  made  available  to  them 
if  the  forest  land  rcncerred  i«  mHintained  in 
a  proD'rly  productive  conditicn? 

Who  of  us  expects  a  portable  sawmill  owner 
or  timbt-r  company  Uj  spend  one  extra  penny 
In  order  that  somei  ne  else's  land  may  con- 
tinue in  a  produnive  condition,  or  that  the 
public  values  relative  to  such  land  will  he 
adequately  preserved  especially  when  the  mill 
owner  or  timber  buyer's  primary  responsibllliy 
Is  to  obuiln  a  maximum  i>rohl  for  himself  and 
his  investcrs'' 

Do  we  expect  our  migratory  birds  to  be 
saved  by  voluntary  acticn  of  individuals  in 
fixing  bag  limits,  or  even  by  State  legislation? 
Federal  regulation  whicn  has  been  and  is  so 
fuc(  essful  m  saving  cur  migratory  came  bird 
values  may.  and  I  think  will  be.  equally  suc- 
cessful if  applied  tc  prevent  further  unneces- 
sary destruction  (f  \:iluable  timber  resources. 

It  is  recoenlZ"d  that  In  seme  portirns  of  the 
Nation  -pnrts  of  the  Southeast  and  even  of 
this  State,  for  example— better  forest-flre 
protection  is  a  fir^t  esse:itlal.  On  some  small 
areas  even,  there  may  be  no  Immediate  need 
for  establlEhlng  minimum  public  cutting  reg- 
ulations, let  us  not  fall  into  the  serious 
error  of  waltlne  until  we  have  adequate  fire 
prelection  before  we  take  steps  to  prevent 
unwise  cuttinR.  or  taking  the  stand  that  all 
cutting  restrictions  may  well  be  opposed  or 
postponed  until  the  need  for  such  action  Is 
Indicated  on  each  unit  cf  area 

On  the  6th  of  March  1B41.  I  introduced 
into  the  Hotjse  of  Rf prcsentfitlve?  two  forert 
bills.  H  R  3849  and  H  R  3650  H  R  3849 
Is  the  bill  that  I  shall  pu«h  for  early  con- 
sideration In  the  hope  it  will  become  the  law. 
Nineteen  years  ago  this  fall  I  was  elected 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon  for  a  term 
of  4  years  Oreg:r  hsd  millior.s  r-f  acres  cf 
the  most  valuable  forest  lands  In  the  United 
State-^.  Since  that  time  mar.y  of  these  beauti- 
ful forests  have  been  slaughtered  en  the 
cuT-out-and-get-out  system  My  interest  was 
early  aroused  in  the  fcrest  problem  cf  that 
great  western  State.  Very  little  help  or  co- 
operation was  at  that  time  eitcnded  by  the 
private  owners  I  remember  wnh  what  bitter 
criticism  a  statement  made  by  me  early  In 
my  governorship  that  the  cutting  of  an  un- 
ripe tree,  even  on  privately  owned  la.-.d.  was 
a  crime,  was  assailed. 

I  remember  how  bitterly  1  was  att£.ckcd 
for  Ktatlng  In  a  public  addrtss  that  no  ux 
shculd  be  levied  en  a  growing  tree  any  mere 

than  any  other  growing  crop;    that  when  the 
harvest   time  came  lor  a   crop,  including  the 
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tcrrst  trees,  th  ti  wa"  whon  t^e  tax  fhovi'.d 
bs"  levied.  I  was  sp:!iku-ig  fcr  r.hat  wa-i  s<"^- 
era'ly  kn';wn  ct  that  t:rr.»  a.«  a  .severanc?  tax 
Had  It  been  w..'n:n  my  p"wer,  I  wouid  ha.e 
tBkvn  from  the  tf:x  r;.!!?  all  values  on  izrcwing 
t:nilxr  ar.d  ievi.  d  In  li?u  therecf  a  harvesting 
tax  My  rP9«cn  for  that  was  that  the  tax 
Irvied  en  the  :;rowUi^  trees  sirrply  hurried 
th?  arrival  cf  'h?  w.-'Cd-man's  ax  The  In- 
\es'crs  who  owned  the  tlniber  always 
hastened  the  d:n-  wh?n  It  would  be  harves'ed 
even  thciii^h  thrown  en  a  glutted  nnarkct 

H  R  3o43  IS  tlse  result  cf  niv  life's  study 
Of  the  forist  pr  ,blem  and  emtxrdies  the  con- 
clusions "-.i  experienced  foresters  who  take  the 
san-!e  pent  of  view  that  I  do.  This  basic 
cl^clsicn  is  that  cutting  cf  trees  must  be 
rigidly  reifulated.  not  only  In  State  and  na- 
tionai  forests  but  on  privately  owned  lands 
Bs  well  I  do  i:ct  believe  there  Is  any  State 
government  now  strong  enovgh,  or  any  that 
tan  be  m.ade  strong  enough,  to  resist  the 
power  and  pres  ure  cf  the  organized  private 
owners  cf  timber. 

The  Federal  Government  only  can  prtijjerly 
re;:rulate  the  cutting  of  forests  on  the  Sta'e- 
owned  land.?  and  on  privately  owned  lards 
within  the  State  I  am  asking  for  early 
hearlnirs  before  the  H-.u^e  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, which  handle*  for-st  legislation.  If 
this  bill  (H  R  3849)  shculd  become  a  law  at 
this  time  it  w;  uld  accelerate  the  speed  with 
which  the  remaining  forest  lands  of  the 
Nation  may  be  utilized  and  at  the  same  time 
prps?rved  fcr  future  ger.eratlcns. 

It  is  my  belief  thit  th"  community  has  an 
Interest  In  growing  trees  in  a  fcrest.  even 
though  title  to  th?  land.  In  fee  simple,  is 
vested  in  an  individual  or  a  corporation 
OrcEicn  is  still  the  leading  timber  State  of 
the  Unlcn.  hiving  more  valuable  uncut  native 
fore«»^  than  any  cth»r  State  Oregor\  Is  tcday 
prcduclrut  iriore  lumber  than  any  other  State. 
Rnd  cp.n  continue  to  do  so  through  th''  years 
If  th?  principles  set  forth  in  H  R.  3849  are 
enected  Into  law  and  carefully  and  honestly 
admlnis:ered  Three-fourths  of  all  forest 
lands  are  in  private  ownership,  Including  th° 
best,  most  accessible,  most  productive  areas. 
Some  few  private  cperatcrs  are  making  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  ycung  growth  Still, 
conservation  prac"lce  is  very  meager  compared 
to  vrhat  ought  to  te  dene.  Lumbermen  often 
operate  en  the  cut-out-and-get-cut  plan 
without  regard  to  the  future  use  cf  fcrest 
lands  and  dependent  famlliej  and  ccmmuni- 
ties  Cantmuatlrn  of  such  forest  depletion 
Is  a  crime  and  a  public  menace.  I  am.  how- 
ever, something  of  a  realist.  My  Icng  experi- 
ence cf  a  que.rter  cf  a  century  In  legislative 
halls  and  in  the  executive  chamber  has  ta-.ight 
me  that  nioit  leg.ilaticn  is  a  matter  of  com- 
prcmtse  and  that  it  is  cften  far  better  to 
accept  part  cf  a  leaf  thnn  to  deny  ycur.?»'f  all. 
I  have  found  that  the  le2:islator  who  says  his 
way  is  the  cnly  way  end  will  net  deviate  in 
the  least  does  not  acccir.pli.  h  much.  The.e- 
fore.  I  have  al.:o  introduced  H.  R.  2350  Ihu 
biil  provides  that  the  State  shall  have  an 
cppcrtunlty  to  cccperate  with  the  National 
Ccvernment  ard  hris  certain  definite  times 
fixed  fcr  complying  with  the  regulations.  In 
other  words.  It  is  a  compromise. 

I  sha.l  ask  the  comiiittee  that  considers 
the  bills  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  H.  P.. 
3349.  I  am  net  convinced  that  it  may  not 
be  b:t  to  gj  cown  fighting  for  this  better 
legislation.  The  cnly  quootion  is  whether 
the  department  that  will  control  the  adnaln- 
Istraticn  cf  the  law.  and  the  public  as  well, 
will  sijpport  the  strict  and  corrective  legis- 
lation called  fcr  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
prcvLiicns  cf  H  R.  3349.  I  do  not  for  one 
momrnt  claim  that  these  bills  are  perfect 
and  if  any  cf  ycu  have  suggestions  for  Im- 
prrveme'^t  of  eitl^er  bill,  your  recommenda- 
tions will  be  appreciated. 

I  a;k  that  the  action  proposed  In  these 
toil's  be  given  careful  study,  not  from  the 
BtsndTcint  of  the  adequacy  cf  either  one  to 
remedy  all  problems  otir  private  forest  land 
faces  tcday,  ncr  from  the  standpoint  of 
need  or  application  relative  to  any  selected 


unit  area.  It  should  be  Judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  past,  the  pr-esent.  and  the 
indicated  future  prcblenas  and  needs  cf  cur 
fcrest  land. 

Otir  fcrest  land,  if  kept  Ir.  a  productive 
condition,  can.  and  should,  contribute  In  a 
large  degree  to  the  Nation's  I'reatne^s.  To- 
de-v.  our  fcrest  lar.ds.  as  a  Vvhcle.  are  actually 
prcdurmg  less  than  half  cf  tlie  values  thcv 
should  produce.  Public  rezvlaticn  cf  pri- 
vate land  cutting  practice?  is  essential  to 
p'ace  find  mamtHin  cur  p-iva:e  tciest  Itinds 
in  a  fairly  productive  conditicn.  and  to  pre- 
vent furtlier  df-Struction  cf.  cr  serious  Icng- 
t.nie  injury  to,  cvir  forest  resmrres 

Man,"  of  you  will  agree  that  in^eased  pub- 
lic funds  ?hculd  be  expendec:  fcr  improved 
•  i.e.  insect,  and  disease  prcectio  i  of  cur 
fores"  land.  Is  it  fair  to  have  public  money 
spent  in  protecting  the  public  values  in- 
volved when  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
prevent  these  values  from  bein?  destroyed  at 
the  whim  of  the  temporal  y  owner?  Who 
qurs'lDns  the  right  cf  the  publ.c.  as  an  in- 
vestor and  part  cwner  in  al  private  fcrest 
land,  to  prevent  un^rlse  handling  ana  even 
de.srructicn  of  the  public  va'ues  inherent 
therein?  Such  public  and  private  values  can 
be  pre.served  with  little,  if  any,  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  temporary  lando*-ner  concerned, 
and  th^y  ^ertamly  are  a  matter  cf  public  con- 
cern Requests  fcr  additional  apprcpria*icns 
fcr  Increa-ed  protection  cf  cur  pr.vate  for'^st 
land  are  best  iustained  by  the  argument  that 
Federal  ret^ulation  protects  at  least  a  reason- 
able portion  of  the  public  values  involved  in 
such  private  fcrest  land. 

The  word  "rr gula*lon"  is  always  somewhat 
cbnox'cu.?  Yet  life  tcday  without  proper 
regulation  of  the  mc^lViC^ual'!!  ac'ii'jn.  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  welfare,  ivculd  return  us 
to  barbarism.  Regulatlin  cf  Individual  action 
in  the  interests  cf  public  welfare  is  the  very 
essence  and  strength  of  democracy  The  fu- 
ture of  our  pnvaie  fore>t  land  and  its  ccn- 
tribut.on  to  our  Natirn  s  welfare  will  b  -  de- 
pende  t  to  large  ceg.ee  .  n  the  e.-tabiishment 
and  application  of  forest  cutting  practice 
regulations,  based  en  local  conditions  and 
problems,  and  applied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

I  urge  that  in  reaching  a  decision  on  this 
question  of  Federal  regulation  of  cur  private 
forest  land  cutting  practices,  ccn.-idc-ration  be 
given  to  the  problem  from  tae  standpoint  of 
cur  Egrced-upcn  ccmmcn  objective  and  the 
vital  public  vclucs  involved  in  mamta.ning 
our  private  forest  land  in  productive  condi- 
tion. 


Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace  Gives 
Sound  Advice  and  a  Timely  Warning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF    W.VSHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPF.LSENTATIVE3 


Wednesday.  October  22.  194t 


Rlr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
August  1941  issue  of  Land  Policy  Review, 
which  is  published  by  the  United  Sta'es 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  cf 
Agricultural  Economics,  there  appsars  an 
article  en  page  36  by  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  which  offers  the  most 
constructive  suggestions  of  anything  that 
I  have  yet  read  bearing  upon  our  present 
difficulties  and  pointing  t:he  way  that  we 
should  go. 

This  article  is  so  exceptional,  and  so 
constructive,  that  I  wish  that  every  Amer- 
ican would  familiarize  himself  with  its 


contents.  It  strikes  a  note  of  cptlmi.'STn 
and  a  promise  fcr  the  future,  based  abso- 
lutely upon  facts  and  figures  that  should 
dispel  much  of  the  gloom  which  w«  hear 
expressed  upon  every  side  in  the^-e  try.ng 
days.  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
cRtS'^''ONAL  Rechrd  and  appears  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  pace  A4585.  I 
shall  not.  therefore,  attempt  to  quote  the 
article  in  full,  but  I  do  want  to  point  to 
some  of  the  fact^  stated  therein,  which, 
when  fully  realiz?-d.  go  a  long  way  towrrd 
removing  fear  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  maintain  cur  form  of  gcvernment 
when  the  current  crisis  has  passed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arrpropnations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  past  5  years,  it  was 
my  gocd  loi'tune  and  great  pleasure  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent W,\LLACE  and  to  hear  him  upon 
numerous  occasions  expound  his  philos- 
ophy and  defend  his  agricultural  pro- 
gram. I  admire  the  gentleman  very 
much.  He  is  a  great  American,  a  sound 
thinker,  and  a  dependable  leader.  It  is 
gratifying  that  President  Roosevelt  has 
assigned  to  him  added  responsibilities 
which  will  bring  into  p'.ay  and  mcke 
available  to  the  American  people  his 
splendid  leadership  when  so  bad!y  needed. 
The  Vice  President  points  out  th^ 
startline  fact:  That  in  this  year  1941.  in 
spite  of  the  greatly  increased  national 
debt,  the  actual  interest  burden  of  the 
American  people  will  be  about  one-third 
less  than  it  was  in  the  year  1929.  cr  ap- 
prcx^m.ataly  $3,030,000,000  under  the  in- 
terest paid  in  tliat  year. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  greatest 
affliction  that  we  cculd  sufTer  is  an  ex- 
orbitant interest  burden.  In  fact,  if  we 
cculd  tree  cur  economy  from  the  curse  of 
interest  paid  en  money  b arrowed  we 
could  much  more  n.?arly  approach  that 
ideal  m  production  and  distribution  that 
would  end  both  privilege  and  poveity  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President  points 
to  this  further  significant  fact:  That  in 
the  year  1940  there  actually  was  $5,000,- 
OOO.OCO  less  debt  in  the  United  States 
than  m  the  year  1929.  and  in  spite  cf  cur 
tremendcu.sly  increased  national-defense 
program  at  the  end  of  this  year  the  d:bt 
of  this  Nation  and  its  p:cple  will  be  only 
about  $10,000,000,000  greater  than  In 
1929.  with  an  interest  burden  of  S3.C00.- 
000.000  less.  I  v;ish  that  every  one  of  us 
v.ou.d  bear  these  figures  in  mind  and 
then  visualize  their  significance  to  our 
Nation's  economy.  It  really  is  a  picture 
of  hope  and  cheer  instead  of  gloom  ard 
despondency.  The  zctual  break-down  in 
tables  cf  these  f.gures  is  found  in  the 
article  I  mentioned  and  was  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  points  the  Vice  President  makes 
so  ccnv.ncingly  are:  First,  that  farm  pur- 
chasing pcwer  must  not  be  permitted  to 
be  Qim.ln'Shed  by  the  Congress  adopting 
a  program  destructive  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  ever  norrr.al 
granary,  Uie  food-stamp  plan,  or  the  sur- 
plus crop  removal  system,  and  neither 
m.ust  we  permit  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  urbati  dweller  to  be  lost  by  reason  cf 
unemploNinent.  He  then  further  pcint3 
out  that  if  v.-e  can  maintain  a  stable 
price  level  following  this  vast  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  and  not  allow  unem- 
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p'cymcr.t  to  become  prevalent  .so  as  to 
curtail  purchasing  pow^r,  we  then  wculd 
not  have  cause  to  fear  lor  the  future. 

Again.  In  this  same  article,  he  so  per- 
suasively and  convmcngly  asserts  the 
fact  that  if  we,  as  consumers,  "conserve 
p.nd  save  our  ris:ng  pur::hasin3  power  lor 
the  pcst-defense  time,  when  we  shall 
ne3d  it;  if,  as  businesfm.en.  we  begin  to 
think  up  post-d-'fense  picductlon  pro- 
grams for  peacetime  joods;  and.  if  as 
Gcvernm.ent  ag-.nts,  we  plan  for  public 
works  and  o'her  programs  in  which  pri- 
vate and  Government  capi;al  cooperate 
to  t?3p  cur  manpower  and  cur  physical 
resources  fully  emplojed."  then  we  will 
have  gene  a  long  way  toward  solving  th2 
d:fiicult.&5  that  lie  ahei.d. 

In  that  sam.e  article  the  sound  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  a  rural  conservation 
worlc.s  program  .should  be  provided;  that 
land  use.  public  works,  water  and  energy 
development  policies  should  be  brought 
into  being,  and  that  :  ural  housing  and 
transccntinen'.al  highways  should  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  camot  commend  too 
highly  to  my  coH'agu.'s  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  rerdmg  of  the  article  by  the 
Vice  President  that  1  have  herein  re- 
ferred to,  and  a  further  careful  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  authentic  and 
dependable  tables  ccvpnng  the  subjects 
of  Gross  and  Net  Public  Debti;  Net  Pri- 
vate I>^b*5  in  thp  United  Stages;  Net 
Publ.c  Debt  ar.d  Intercut;  Net  Private 
Debt  and  Intercut;  Th^  Net  Debt  and  In- 
terest; and  Interest  on  Specified  Debts 
Related  to  National  Incon.e;  all  of  these 
covering  a  period  bc;?inning  w.th  1921 
and  ending  with  1941. 

I  want  to  ccmplimerit  not  only  the  Vice 
President  fcr  the  thoughtful  contribu- 
tion that  he  m.ak.-^s  in  thi.<:  brief  article, 
tut  the  great  ccntributicn  being  m.ade  by 
the  Bureau  of  A^ncultural  Economics  in 
m.al::n2  available  to  al!  of  us  this  article 
and  the  many  othe-  splendid  articles 
that  appear  from  tirre  to  t.m.e  m  their 
monthly  publication,  Land  Policy  Review. 
In  the.^e  days  v^hen  gloom,  pessimism, 
and  fear  all  too  frequently  bccom.e  m.ajer 
factors  in  directing  £nd  centrclling  cur 
thoughts  and  actions,  it  Is  very  helpful 
indeed  to  have  the  ad"an*age  of  the  facts 
and  conclusions  four.d  in  ih°  article  I 
have  herein  discussed,  ana  it  h"lps  us,  as 
I  knew  it  has  myself,  to  an  even  stronger 
conviction  that  America  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  ereater  destiny  and  future 
than  at  any  other  period  in  her  match- 
less history. 


A1771 


October  Sun 


FXTFNSTON   CP  REMAKX.3 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday.  October  22.  1941 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOUFNAL 


Mr.  SH.-\FER  cf  M  chisan.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permrioicn  to  extend  my  re- 
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mark'?,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  October  21  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

IPrcm  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Cctobor  21. 

19411 

WE   nX  ..n   A    DATS   NE-WS 

Bome  ir.terestlng  news  In  Monday  morn- 
ing's papers. 

President  Roo&evel*.  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Times,  is  to  prolong  f^r  1  day  his  stay 
at  Hyde  Park  so  ihat  he  cr.n  enjoy  the  Octo- 
ber sunshine.  It  is  indeed  beauiitul  iliere  in 
Dutchess  County.  The  sun  ri.«es  over  froet- 
whitened  fields.  It  brings  out  the  shades  of 
gold  and  yellow  of  the  autumn  leaves,  and 
It  glints  over  the  broad  Huciscn  R.vcr. 

Not  far  above  Hyde  Park  on  the  Huasou  is 
the  city  cf  Troy.  N.  Y.  We  v.oneer  hew- 
brightly  the  sun  shines  this  Cctcber  fcr 
seme  cf  it<  people.  We  wonder  that  bccaus.: 
It  was  the  home  cf  cno  Hprman  .^rgust  Gaje- 
way.  Herman  Gajeway  was  26  years  old  He 
v>as  a  water  tender  on  the  destroyer  Kearn'./. 
The  Kearny  was  torpedoed  and  Herman 
Gajeway  was  cnc  of  the  11  mis.sing. 

The  Navy  Department  has  so  infc-med 
Herman  Gajev.ays  next  of  kin.  I»rcbjfcly 
they  Pt'.ll  are  uninfcrmed  of  Jr.st  where  the 
Kearny  was  and  what  it  wa?  clomg  when  the 
tarpedo  hit  it.  Those  details  have  not  been 
tcld. 

Another  news  item  Is  that  outrl:;ht  repeal 
cf  the  Neutrality  Act  probibly  will  not  be 
proposed  to  the  Senate  There  has  been  a 
pell  of  BPntiment  t^nd  the  ma_ior.ty  cf  the 
Senate  Foreign  Rrl";tion?  C.mmlttoe  se;m3 
opposed  to  lifting  the  provision  barring  mer- 
chant sliips  from  danger  zones. 

Let's  loci;  at  tliat  Eituation.  Tlie  people  do 
not  approve  cf  eending  merchant  ships 
where  they  may  be  torpedoed.  But  whether 
the  people  approve  cr  not.  we  are  pur^uin-j 
the  equally  dangerous  course  cf  scnduig 
armed  naval  vessels  into  areas  where  they 
will  meet  armed  ships  of  anrth?r  nation 

So  v.-e  have  undeclared  uar  and  the  flrst 
casualty  list  Is  in. 

On  page  4  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  a 
story-  by  Eugene  Duffied.  It  tells  where  our 
present  policy  is  carrying  us. 

There  is  a  "vctcry  prcg-cm."  although  we 
have  not  declared  war.  We  quote  Mr  DiiJ- 
Celd: 

"Mere  detailed  plans  to  push  tank  produc- 
tion to  2.000  or  3.000  a  month,  to  schedule 
prcciuct.on  cf  77. COO  or  BO.OoO  planes  and  to 
double  or  treble  ordnance  and  sh:n  produc- 
tion are  all  part  cf  what  Is  ncrv  called  the 
'victory  program.*  The  ImFlications  of  that 
pr^  gram  are  eni  rmcus  " 

What  wUi  we  do  with  that  armament^  Mr. 
Du3i?ld  lnd:cat?s  that  tco.     He  says: 

"An  attacking  arm^y  is  ccntempl.ited.  By 
Its  emphasis  on  tanks  and  ordnance,  the 
'victory  program'  reveals  that  Icn^-range 
tcrrblng  and  ocean  blockade  no  longer  are 
counted  on   to  subdue  Germany. 

"That  Britain  cannot  raise  more  than  a 
th.rd  cf  the  necessary  army  is  shown  by  parli- 
cmentary  debates  wiih;n  the  pest  2  v.csks. 
Raising  cf  the  rest  of  the  force— an  army  far 
bigger  than  has  been  contemplated  by  ai-.y- 
thmg  by  the  'victory  prcigram' — may  fall  on 
the  United  States,  tailing  1  of  every  3  men 
between  the  age  cf  18  and  45  " 

All  of  this  will  take  lets  of  money  and  Mr. 
DuflSeld  touches  the  financial  side.  Th^  cur- 
rent talk  in  Wasliington  is  about  higher 
individual  Income  tajics  end  as  a  comji-anicn 
piece  some  arrangement  fcr  makmg  stock- 
holders Include  in  their  taxable  income  their 
share  of  a  company's  net  income  whetlier  or 
net  It  Is  paid  out  as  dividends. 

Let's  ree  the  full  Implicatlcns  cf  thct  one 
Because  cf  the  higher  cost  of  inventories,  be- 
cause of  incrcas^G  turn-over,  because  cf  th? 
general  increased  cost  of  doing  bus.ness  many 
compaiiies  which  are  making  profits  com- 
parable to  those  of  previcuo  years  will  be 
ur.d.'r  the  necessity  of  crnscrving  cash  To 
do   that   ihey  may  Lava  to  reduc«  cr   omit 


dl-.-ide'ic's.  If  they  pay  their  cash  cut  In 
dividends,  the  company  faces  certain  di/Ecu'.ty 
end  pcssible  discs.er.  If  they  cirn'l  pay  it 
cut  the  ftccJth.^lders  will  hnvc  to  pay  trxes  on 
money  which  th-'y  never  have  received.  In- 
deed on  money  tl.t-y  may  never  receive  How 
much  will  stocks  be  worth  then?  V.'Uat  will 
ycu  give  for  something  th?  ownership  cl 
which  merely  camels  the  [nvilcge  of  be.iig 
as.:Cssod  With  an  cdditicra!  ta::'' 

Owners  cf  stocks  ere  not  t>'e  only  ovi 
likely  to  be  Inconvenienced,  either,  lor  Mr. 
Duffi?id  tolls  of  dircuasiou  cf  eventual  re>;- 
litrpticn  and  "labor  service  " 

The'e  is  another  sU)r>-  on  page  1  cf  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  thet  tl'^e  present  pnc* 
of  oil  use  Is  using  up  oil  faster  than  we  ars 
dlFccvering    and    cpcnin?    new    p'^^ls 

"ITiey  are  Imp  irtant.  these  material  con- 
siderations, but  the  damage  can  be  npaired. 
If  companies  are  wTcnrked.  we  can  bu;ld  them 
again  and  if  we  use  up  cur  oil,  we  will  pr'.  b- 
ably  find  something  to  take  Its  pl'^c?.  Kr- 
haps  the  Russians  will  sell  us  some  of  the.r 
reserves 

But  you  can't  bring  back  Herman  August 
Cajcway  Y^u  can't  b:  mg  bcick  the  ihju- 
sando  of  Herman  August  Cajoways  who  will 
die  in  Eurjpe.  berauic.  nifke  no  ni'st^k3 
about  it.  that  is  where  our  ccui'se  is  leading — 
an  army  cf  millions  fightirg  on  Eurcp?.\n 
soil.  We  said  we  would  not  do  that  ajain. 
but  we  are  dolnR  It  again. 

It  will  cost  billions  in  money,  and  we  will 
pay  We  will  r-.rk  end  in  time  restor?  xl\3 
factories  and  the  buildir»s  and  the  thing i 
that  n.ake  w'^iat  we  call  the  Amor. ran  stai  d- 
erd  of  life. 

Anywry,  the  1  ss  of  these  thing?  w:ll  seem 
trifling,  for  the  11  who  pc.lah^d  v..th  ihj 
Kearny  w.Il  be  multiplied  'aic^uancis  cl  times. 

And  for  mothers  and  fathers  f.nd  wives,  the 
Octe-b.^r  sun  never  again  will  Bhine  quite  su 
brighfy. 


Senate:  Whe;l?r  M;re  Popular,  Accoidlr.j 
to  Recent  Survey 
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or 


HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

C."    VVAiHlNCTTN 

U:  THE  HOU5E  OF  FEPRE3ENTATI\'E3 


Wcdricsdcjj.  Octcbrr  22.  1941 


ARTICLE    FIICM    THE    MONTANA    HI- WAY 
NEWS  I 


Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Spealc^r.  undT  loave  to  rx'.end  m.y  :e- 
marks  in  the  Rzcopd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  tiic  Mon'.ana  Hi-Way 
N:w;: 

(From  the  Mcr.tana  H:-Way  News  cf  October 

i:,  1541] 

Senatoe  WHur'-rs  Moss  Pnraz~\m  Actozdikq 
TO  RurrvT  Sub'.tv— Crn;'t>rs  or  McxTArjA 
FINISH  Poll 

As  a  result  (jt  the  Wheckr  poll,  which  we 
have  Just  complet.?d.  wc  hcrrwlth  publish  the 
results  that  W£  obtained  Tha  co-antu-s  here 
enumerated  repiesenl  the  entire  State  cx:cpt 
revcn  counties  wr.lcb  are  in  aparicly  settled 
parts.  Due  to  the  fact  thut  the  returns 
here  q-joted  show  such  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority m  favor  cf  Senator  WHixLn,  wo  did 
net  find  it  necessary  to  go  further.  We  not« 
With  Interest  that  the  returns  of  this  poll 
from  Cascade  Ccanty  were  overwhelin.^ngly 
In  favor  of  Sv>tiator  WHESLsa     That  U  the 


J 
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county  wherein  the  warmongering  frater- 
nity and  agitators  have  had  their  hotbed. 
The  results  of  this  pell  further  prove  tiiat 
Senator  WHriLra  has  gained  In  strength  and 
poiltical  favor  since  he  was  reelected  at  the 
last  general  election  with  a  majority  of  more 
thaji  113.000  votes.  According  to  the  results 
of  this  poll  and  computing  his' majority  as 
the  percentage  in  his  favor  proves.  Senator 
Wheeld!  would  today  be  reelected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  mere  than  125.000  votes,  or  nearly 
an  additional  amount  of  12,000  more  votes 
than  he  received  last  November.  The  results 
cf  this  p<ill  should  forever  bury  the  heckling 
of  the  few  noisy  agitating  warmongers,  si- 
lence their  hired  hack  writers,  and  dissolve 
their  egg-throwing  committee. 

The  question  that  the  citizens  cf  the 
State  who  took  part  in  this  poll  was.  "Would 
you  vote  for  Senator  BmrroN  K.  Whuxer  if 
the  election  was  today,  regardless  of  who 
his  opponent  Is?" 

Here  are  the  results.    Figures  do  not  lie: 
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Information   for   Small    Basinesses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIC.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October  21.  1941 


?.Ir.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  In  this  country  at  the  moment  a 
^ave  internal  problem,  and  that  prob- 
lem concerns  the  destiny  of  what  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  small  business. 
Our  Nation  grew  to  Its  present  stature 
from  the  grass  roots  of  small  business. 

Today  In  thousands  of  towns,  away 
from  the  crowded  industrial  sections,  we 


find  communities  drawing  their  eco- 
nomic lifeblood  from  small  business.  In 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  which  has  sent  me  to  repre- 
sent it  in  Washington,  I  can  name  a 
dozen  or  more  communities  that  nvieht 
be  called  one-industry  towns.  When 
these  industries  are  in  operation  they 
provide  work  for  the  skilled  craftsmen 
and  mechanics  and  the  laborers:  and 
the  bills  of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestick  maker  are  paid  currently 
and  the  work'^r's  family  gets  the  feed  it 
needs  for  nourishment  to  make  sound 
minds  and  strong  bodies  and  good  citi- 
zens in  the  community. 

But  now  comes  a  war  in  Europe  and 
a  national  emergency  is  declared  in  this 
country  by  the  President.  An  al!-cut- 
for-defense  industrial  movement  gets 
underway  and  great  contracts  go  to  the 
giant  indtistries  because  they  are  in  a 
position  to  more  rapidly  convert  their 
machines  and  equipment  to  the  grind  and 
speed  of  the  rush  for  war  supplies. 

Next  come  priorities,  which  land  a 
blow  squarely  on  the  jaw  cf  tlie  small 
industry.  They  begui  to  starve  fc-  n^a- 
terial,  and  big  factories  in  the  Industrial 
areas  are  better  able  to  take  the  sLce  m 
production.  Small  business — factory  and 
merchant  al:ke — begin  to  suffer,  and  the 
suffering  is  automatically  passed  along 
in  the  form  of  unemployment. 

From  the  very  start  I  interested  myself 
In  this  problem  and  have  worked  with 
the  small  business  people  of  my  district 
in  every  way  possible  in  handling  their 
d'CQculties  through  the  agencies  here  in 
Washington.  In  cooperating  with  them 
I  have  been  brought  in  close  contact  with 
Mr.  Floyd  B.  Odium.  Director  of  the  Con- 
tract Distribution  Service  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management. 

Hoping  to  further  enLghten  the  bu.si- 
nessmen  of  my  district  and  those  in  oiht-r 
sections  of  the  couniry,  I  am  presenting 
here  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Odium  outlining  the  approach  of  his 
division  to  th:5  problem. 

MICHIGAN   HAS   CONTACT  OmCE 

Throughout  the  country  field  offices 
have  been  established  by  the  Contract 
Distribution  Service.  Under  this  plan  it 
is  urged  that  wherever  possible  the  small 
businessman  present  h:s  problem  to  the 
office  nearest  him.  Tliat  cSce  will  have 
at  Its  command  the  needs  cf  the  larger 
industries  in  that  area,  as  well  as  being 
able  to  give  suggestions.  Th:s  also  saves 
the  small  businessman  the  expense  of  a 
Washington  trip. 

In  Michigan  the  field  office  cf  the  Divi- 
sion of  Coniract  Distribution  is  located 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building, 
160  Fort  Street  West.  Detroit,  and  its  co- 
ordinator is  Mr,  Clarence  Avery  and  its 
manager  is  Mr,  Warren  H.  Ciaike. 

Mr.  Odium's  letter  to  me,  outlining  the 
work  being  undertaken.  fcllcw.s: 
Officf  of  Phoduction  Management. 

Waihmgtcn,  D.  C.  October  9.  1941. 
Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

House  oj  Representatives, 

V/ashir.gton,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Crawford:  The  small  busi- 
ness men  throughout  the  country  are  alarmed. 
and  properly  eg,  at  the  prospect  facing  them 
due  to  material  sJiortages  and  pncnties,  and 
those  whom  you  directly  represent  naturally 
turn  to  you  with  their  troubles.  My  Division 
wants  to  help  you  In  tJiese  problems  &a  mu..h 


as  possible.  Just  as  I  know  I  can  lork  to  you 
for  help  and  undcritanding  in  my  protlems 
when  presented  to  you.  So  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  called  on  me  durir.g  these 
la5t  3  weeks  to  find  out  what  we  contemplate 
doing  and  what  we  are  doing  in  this  matter, 
that  I  feel  it  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  lay 
before  you  cur  propram  as  I  f^e  It  new  50  that 
you  in  turn  will  be  able  to  ans'*er  the  many 
inquiries  that  come  to  your  office. 

Copy  of  the  Executive  order  of  September 
4.  1941.  creating  my  Division  is  enclosed  for 
your  infcnnation.  While  th's  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground.  It  breaks  down  Into  three 
main  divisloiis; 

(a^  Work  with  the  armed  forces  In  a'diug 
thfm  to  spread  orders  more  widely.  You  will 
note  that  the  Division  of  Contrsct  Distribu- 
tion doe.s  rot  have  any  power  to  negotiate  or 
place  orders,  that  responsibility  is  propjerly 
left  with  the  armed  services.  You  will  note 
also  that  the  Division  of  Contract  Di'^trlbution 
has  notlnci;  to  do  with  priorities;  that  is  be- 
ing handled  by  another  operating  division  of 
O  P  M  Much  progress  has  alrer.dy  been 
marie  with  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  We  have  formulated  pro- 
erams  and  plans  designed  to  facilitate  the 
spreadir.i;  of  orders  by  these  agencies  among 
larger  numbers  of  smaller  concerns.  These 
plans  contemplate  elimination  of  ccmpetnive 
b  ds  whea  the  law  p>ermits.  They  ako  con- 
template elimination  of  freight  dlfffrent.ala 
Bg?.!nst  certain  areas  through  regional  bid- 
ding We  are  also  promoting  the  formation 
of  pools  of  small  contitictors  In  order  that 
small  maaiufaciurers  can  obtain  contracts 
Jointly  where  they  could  not  do  so  singly.  I 
believe  thet  the  policy  of  spreading  work  will 
permeate  down  through  the  outposts  of  pur- 
chasing by  all  Government  agencies.  W'e  are 
following  this  matter  up  all  the  time.  It  Is 
one  of  the  main  switches  that  we  had  to  turn 
on  first  of  all. 

<b)  Getting  the  big  prime  contractors 
energetically  end  intensively  to  spread  out 
tbelr  orders  through  more  subcontracts. 
We  have  called  on  all  cf  these  big  prime  con- 
tractors to  organize  subcontracting  as  a  fixed 
policy  of  their  organisations  and  to  appoint 
a  liaison  executive  with  our  Divlsicn.  Just  as 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  M.'^ntime  Com- 
mission  have  done. 

(c)  Finding  out  about  the  small  plants 
throughout  the  country;  bringing  Infarma- 
tion  about  them  to  the  big  prime  contractors 
and  the  governmental  departments;  taking 
to  these  small  plants  information  about  ma- 
terial and  supplies  to  be  let.  In  a  word, 
brlnping  these  small  plants  and  wcrk  to- 
gether. 

The  data  gathered  by  the  Army  over  the 
past  20  years  covers  some  25,000  plants. 
Many  cf  these  plants  are  now  engaged  In 
defense  \»crk.  But  when  you  step  to  con- 
sider that  we  have  about  2  OCO.OOO  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  cf  all  types  and  kinds — of 
which  ntlmber  some  185  000  are  manufac- 
turing concerns — you  can  readily  see  that 
we  have  cnly  begun  to  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  snjall  business  world. 

While  feclUtating  this  work  with  the  Army, 
Navy.  Mau-itime  Commission  and  the  main 
contractor?,  we  are  organizing  energetically 
here  in  Washington  and  in  the  field  to 
mobilize  |mall  business.  We  are  setting  up 
this  neld  organization  along  State  lines.  In 
every  State  there  will  be  at  least  one  office  of 
our  Division  working  in  harm.ony  wl'^h  all 
State  andl  local  agencies.  In  seme  of  the  In- 
dustrial 3*ates  we  will  have  additional  branch 
offices.  We  started  out  with  the  33  offices 
that  were  located  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  We  are  carrying  these  on  as  they 
are.  shifting  them  ever  to  the  State  basis 
while  new  ofQces  are  being  opened,  because 
no  ground  must  be  lost  even  for  a  moment. 
During  the  next  2  weeks  many  additional 
offices  WiD  be  opened  for  business. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  give  us  adequate 
advance  notice  of  contracts  to  be  let.  as  well 
as  to  giv«  us  concurrent  notice  of  contracts 
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being  lot  to  various  pime  contract^ir"  We 
have  organized  a  committee  cf  industrial 
and  management  er.<z  neers  vho  are  going 
to  provide  us  with  u  panel  cf  engineers 
throuph-'Ut  the  c^ur.try  to  hc'.p  the^e  small 
plant  owners  in  adapting  their  facilities  to 
defense  production  n-hen  necessary.  Wo 
have  crgp.r.lzcd  a  ccmTilttee  rf  small  busi- 
nr.ssmen  drawn  frorr>  all  over  th3  country  to 
serve  as  our  eyes  and  ears  ccncemlng  the 
needs  cf  small  buslni.'ssm.en  In  every  part 
of  the  Nation.  CUnlrs  have  been  cpencd 
In  various  Industrial  centers  where  pros- 
pective subcontractcri  get  tdgrther  with 
prlrr.e  manufi^cturcrs  to  discuss  in  a  prac- 
tical way  the  business  that  is  to  be  had  and 
the  type  of  plants  th.Tt  can  handle  it.  These 
clinics  are  proving  very  helpful  and  wUl  be 
extended  to  mere  and  mere  centers.  Ex- 
hibits cf  '"bits  and  p'^cs."  that  is  to  say. 
samples  of  products  that  can  bs  made  are 
being  arranged  so  tha-,  the  small  contractor 
docs  not  have  to  study  specifications  or  read 
blueprints.  Permanent  exliibits  in  a  number 
of  the  industrial  centers  will  t>e  establlihed. 
I  am  enclosing  hereM-ith  a  list  of  cur  pres- 
ent cfB?C3  and  the  nr.mss  cf  the  mai-.rgcrs 
In  charge  thereof. 

I  am  also  enrlcsing  o^py  of  a  r.^dlo  s-^eech 
that   I  delivered  last   Friday   night,  directed 


t-'  n:i  manufacturers  of  the  country,  larse 
and  small. 

I  nm  sure  that  you  appreciate  that  the 
enormity  of  the  job  requires  careful  organi- 
zation to  execute  it  so  that  patience  mtist 
be  exercised  fcr  the  time  being.  The  problem 
cannot  be  solved  overnight  nor  can  It  be 
worked  through  a  miracle.  But  I  assure  you 
th.1t  immediate  progress  Is  being  made. 

During  this  difficult  period  cf  organization 
it  w:i:  bo  helpful  :f  as  m.any  individual  prob- 
lems as  possible  are  referred  to  the  nearest 
State  oSce  of  this  Division.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  decentr.Thze  and  our  Washington  of- 
fice I?  bring  equipped  with  a  competent  staff 
t..-)  act  cs  Chan !K Is  for  the  whole  field  organi- 
zation and  to  keep  them  pof^ted. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  for  the  great 
numbers  of  little  businessmen  who  have  been 
confronted  w::h  the  crisis  of  raw  material 
shortages  is  so  enorm.ou8  that  for  the  time 
being  we  here  are  devoting  our  energies  to 
finding  short  cuts  to  solve  immediate  urgent 
p.-oblems  affecting  groups  rather  than  indi- 
viduals, NevertheleiS.  if  ycu  have  a  pressing 
problem  requiring  immediate  attention.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  assign  a  competent  m.cm- 
ber  of  my  stpfT  to  ccxperate 

We  have  already  certified  to  th"  Army  and 
N.-ivy  a  number  of  situations   and  many  niore 


are  ur.der  w  ..y  VTo  are  very  handicapped 
by  lack  of  oClcf  space  When  I  get  a  man  to 
come  in  and  help  I  find  dlQculty  In  giving 
him  a  desk  to  work  at.  I  have  had  as  many 
as  five  or  six  people  working  in  my  own  oflSce 
and.  of  counic.  that  makes  the  work  slow  up 
in  more  ways  tlian  one  I  am  told  and  hope 
that  this  situation  will  be  corrected,  at  least 
partially,  in  tin;  near  future. 

It  IS  my  InKntion  to  issue  to  ycu  report* 
from  tim.e  to  time  concerning  the  work  and 
activities  of  tMs  Division  Further  legisla- 
tion seems  nec?ssary  to  remove  some  of  the 
legal  handicaps  in  the  way  of  spreading  work, 
I  win  ha\e  the  studies  completed  aoon  on 
this  phase  of  tiie  problem. 

This  Job  calis  for  the  collective  reapoual- 
blhty  of  all  of  us — ycu  In  Congress  and  w« 
on  the  executive  side.  ■ 

Faiii.fuiiy  yours, 

F,  B    Odlum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of 
Congress  wil:  no  doubt  desire  to  pass 
along  inform.ition  as  to  the  location  of 
field  cfllre.«!  rear  their  districts  and  the 
complete  list  as  prepared  by  O.  P.  M. 
follows : 


Firld  Orce,  DiiiSion  of  Contract  Distrtbutiov.  coordinators 


M. 


▲UantA.  Ga 

B*Itin..>n>,  Ml 

Pirtr;r.:h.»rr«,  .Ma 

Pcilon,  Mms 

BuffaJo,  N.  Y 

Charlotte.  N.  C 

rhici*go.  111 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

ClPvelanL  Ohio 

Coliimbii.s.  Ohio 

L'allas,  Tex < 

I'cnvr.  Colo 

I>es  Moines,  Iowa 


Detroit.  Mich 

El  I'aao.  Tex 

Helena,  Mont 

Hartfriril,  Conn 

Houston.  Tex 

lodianapolis.  Inl 

Jacksonville,  IW 

Karsas  City.  M.i 

Mnlf  Rock,  Aric   

Los  Aneples,  C  alif 

Louijvnlle,  Ky 

Memphis.  Tena 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kaslivillo.  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 


f'ew  Orleans.  La 

New  York  City 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 

Omafca.  Nebr , 

Philailclrhia.  Pa 

Pittshurgh.  Pa , 

Portland,  Orw; 

I'rovidenee.  K.  I 

Kirhmond,  Va , 

tail  Lake  City,  Ctah.. 

Kan  Antonio.  Tex 

Fan  Francisco.  Calif..  . 

Kt.  l/oui,'*,  Mo 

teatllc  \Vii.-;h   


W.  F,  Rr.hcrt' 

F'1w   !,<>■' Nnrt on 

Albert  .M  Creiehton 

John  J.  lyonahan 

Frank  II.  C'jthran 

tVm.  Homer  Hartz 

riifforl  Wrieht 

Georjc  C.  Brainard 


W.  r.  Cr»iTj.  Jr 

Ci.  V''.  Creiflitoa.... 

L.  E.  ('eohcf^ia 

Edwarl  V.  'lickey.. 
Thos.  J.  O'Ro-irkc. 

Franci«i  K.  Field 

Thos.  S.  McEwan.. 

Chffor.1  Schulte 

Chas.  Terry 


coordinators,  and   mu'tapcrj                                        ' 

,\  ;  l-'<^ 

Feilcrn.  Kr^.-rv.   Hi-  k  Hi'!".,  I.^imcton  uri'l  Calvert  S|< 
FMiTii:  Wv^rvf  i'lirik  HMe  ,  IKtii  St   »n<t  6th   '  vf.  Norilx. 

FcliTH;  !..-vtrv('  Hiir.k  HUit:.,  '*>  i'ear!  St. 

Chas.  R.  M.x>re I  A.  J.  I.anefoni 

Wtn.  I,.  Petrikin  I  Clyde  f.  IlKrt?.?!!. 


Vernon  L,    Clark,   deputy   co- 
ordinator. 

Clarence  .Vvery 

W.  R   Blair       

J.  E.  O'Connoil 


R.  Lee  BlalTer 


George  W,  Simons 

Kenneth  .4    Spencer 

rhvi    I/.  Thompson 

W.  S.  KrisecTans ... .. 

Chas.  W.  Allen 

Jcise  P.  Norfleet 

HsmH  H.  Seaman, deputy  coor- 
dinttnr. 

Roger  Shcpard .— 

Arthur  J.  Dyer _ 

Col  J,  P.  Scars,  deputy  coor- 
dinator. 

A.  D.  Paterson 

RoiH-rt  T.  Stevens 

Fred  Jones - 

Kusrene  NfcAuliffe 

Thomas  .''.  f'.fttes 

AloxE.  Walker 

Thomas  Harry  Banfield 

jra7HoTtici8w'.'!I..I 

Geo.  M.  Gadshy 

Hull  VoiinsMool 

R.  C.  Force  

Hwrv  n.  Wallace . 

I ,  M.  Dickey 


Gcorjc  Bccsc,  deputy  manager. 

Warren  H.  Clarke 

L.  A.  Wilke 

R.  E.  Towle , 

CarlOrev 

I.  M.  Griffin 


Chas.  C.  McCubbin 

R.  W.Webb 

Alfred  M.  Lund 

H.  M   Cra.'t 

Prentiss  M   Terry , 

Arthur  M.  Field 

Clifford  E.  Ives,  deputy  mana 

"p-r. 

Harold  C.  Tlmbcrlake 

W.  (J.  Wbitsitt 

R.   L.   Kennedy    deputy  maa- 

aper. 

R.  F,  Jiidd 

W   0.  Crabtree 

\S  illiani  U.  Carson 

Arthur  Walker. 

F.  W.  Hankin? 

M,  F.  .McOmber 

S.  A..  MacEachron 

Julian  Lorin  Mason 

J.  M.  Lcisner   

P.  E.  lx)ckp 

Col.  Francis  M.  Smith 

F.  J.  -McDcvitt 

F,  C.  Bold 


Manufacttirvn  ■  and  Traders'  Bank  Bldg.,  room  212.  Main  and  Swan  Sta. 

New  Lit>crty  Lit?  Bide. 

Fe<1eral  Reserve  B»nk  Bide.,  230  .«.  La  Pall*  St. 

Room  «M.  t  n;on  1  rust  Bl<l(t. 

Feilerai  ltes«Tve  Bank  Bide  .  East  Cth  St.  an!  Sur^-rior  .\ve, 

»i,^  .'^pahr  Bid?.,  .vi  F,  Br.nid  .•^t, 

Fe<leral  Ke.siTve  Bank  BMc  Wood  and  Akard  -^ts.  • 

Fivleral  Rest^rve  Bank  Bide.  17th  (ind  .Arapahoe  ■">U. 

50J  Crocker  Bldr. 

Fe^leral  Reserve  Bank  nidjs..  ICO  Fort  .=  !    ^^  est. 

Federal  Kes«-rve  Bank  Bide,  "'M  Myrtle  Ave, 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bide,,  Park  and  Edward  Sis. 

Phoeni\  Bank  Bld(t.,  SW  Main  St. 

Federal  Iteserve  Bank  Bldg.,  Tcias  -ive.  and  Caroline  St« 

Circle  Tower  BMc 

.VM  Hildebran  ;t  AM' 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bide 

Federal  Reserve  Hank  l*i  ie 

Fe.loral  r.rservc  bar.k  B.  Ic  , 

200  To.1d  BMc 

Federal  K. -serve  Bank  Bide. 


lOth  St    and  Grand  Av». 

;td  and  l><iui.s.«nB  -m.*. 
Ivth  and  ul:vc  Sis. 

3d  and  .'ffferson  Sts. 


lli;j  First  ^^■,soonsln  National  Bant  Bidg. 

240  Rand  Tower  Bldg 

Federal  Reserve  Bark  Bldg.,  :28  3d  Ave   North, 

176  Sussex  Aw. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  BldR,,  Carondelet  and  Common  Sta. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  33  Lil^-rty  St, 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  21!i.  W    M  M 

Federal  Hesirve  Bank  Bldft.,  1701-170.'.  Dodtte  St. 

K.  leral  lle.s.Tve  Back  Bldjr..  925  (."hestniit  St 

KidiTii.  i:c.vr\p  Park  PMp,.  Grant  St   and  ople  Way,     ' 

>ed'Tsl  !;r's<T'.f  Ha:  K  hr'.^.,  C.li  ai.il  <^iik  Sis, 

Indii.'-irial  Trust  1*,  .^'  ,  NVf.'-tiTiri.sti'r  St 

Eedi  ra;  l..'s«-rvr  Ha:  k  H,  Ic  .  ulh  aii'l  KrarilLi'.r.  St«, 

Federa'  ):t-.erv(  lliir.k  Hi  fc,  '-orniT  S,  1  rii.nlr  and  E.  Slat*  Sla. 

Fi-deriil  H(-iprv(  M:.:, k  Hi  !r.,  Jardir.  an.l  N  ulila  Sts. 

Federal  Re.servc  Hh;.!.'   !m  !e,,  ~anomc  and  ."acTanicnto  Sll. 

Ke.;iT,i:  iir.Mf.c  ]■■.-. i.  Hilr  .411  L.icu'^t  St.  I 


Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
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Wednesday.  October  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  AMERICAN 
HEBREW 


Mr.     KOPPLEMANN.      Mr.     Speaker, 
under   leave   to   extend  my  remarlts   in 


the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial wlilch  appeared  In  the  American 
Hebrew  concerning  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh: 

[From  the  American  Hebrew  cX  September  19. 
1941] 

LINDEEECH 

It  is  now  admitted  reluctantly  by  those 
who  believe  the  best  defens?  lie.s  in  silonce, 
willingly  by  these  who  would  like  to  see  the 
event  In  Its  occurrence  and  eagerly  by  other* 
who  are  engaged  in  promoting  its  realization, 
that  the  antl-Scmitic  movement  In  America 
l3  gaining  momentum.  What  a  few  years  ago 
was  nothing  more  than  a  nuisance,  scarcely 
deserving  of  strlous  attention,  has  now  de- 
,    velcped   into  a  well-organized,  ■well-flnanced 


crusade  with  leaders  who  are  following  a  Bpe- 
clflc  policy  and  with  an  enrollment  of  menn- 
bers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  i&nd  *lio  are  ready  to  carry  out  any 
orders  "ssued  to  them  from  alxjve  regardless 
of  the  consequences.  The  tame  leaders  act  In 
a  unii:;lm:ty  of  opinion  and  under  a  clear-cut 
and  highly  intelligible  ideology  that  haa  be- 
come all  too  familiar  .n  our  time.  They  move 
m  one  direction  under  one  banner  and  for 
one  purpose  It  Is  their  unwonted  unity 
tliat  maiies  their  movemet  so  dangeroua.  It 
is  dangerous  because  it  ha£  cemented  hither- 
to rival  and  mutually  lncom(>atlble  elementa 
and  becau&e  the  leadership  has  teen  vested 
m  one  man.  This  Is  precisely  what  waa  need- 
ed most  If  reaction  was  to  be  translated  Into 
pctlon.  Where  Father  CotighlLn  failed  be- 
cause of  a  narrowneaa  of  appeal,  dtie  perhaps 


I 
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to  his  b  'ng  a  mnn  cf  the  clch:  where  a 
Ra.vkin  or  a  Holman  ur  a  Rsyroius  wculti 
fail  fcfcau-e  ct  th?lr  Inair.lity  to  arcuse  en- 
thujiatrn  on  the  p^'t^  cf  the  hystcr.cal  la- 
naucs  v,ho  ar-  so  essomial  lo  real  ixgior.i; 
where  a  Wnrcd  or  a  Peiley  or  a  McWiInams 
can  have  inspired  oi.ly  d.^gust  even  amoi.g 
the  ualettered — where  these  figures  and  the 
typ>^  each  r.  presents  failed  and  »U1  ccnimue 
to  fall,  a  Cl;-rKs  A.  L^ncllieigh  can  buccccd. 
Hfrc  is  a  ptist^naliiy  which  m  us  duy  ccni- 
maiidLd  the  cheers  and  plaudits  cf  the  whole 
work!,  which  by  virtue  cf  a  terrible  faniiiy 
tragedy  won  universjal  Eympalliy  in  its  melo- 
dramatic appeal,  and  which  by  virtue  of  an 
Bdventurtsorne  nature  captured  the  Imagi- 
nation of  the  whole  world.  Only  such  a  ptr- 
sonality,  dramatized  and  almost  deified  In  its 
heydey,  cculd  now  h:ad  a  movement  cf  re- 
6ctio:i.  a  niuvcnieiit  of  fascism  in  the  United 
States. 

When  one  pauses  to  consider  that  by  a 
whim  of  fate  this  same  figure,  instead  cf  be- 
comin;^  the  spokesman  for  and  leader  of  the, 
ambitious  cpprsition.  might  have  remainpil 
the  pride  and  glory  or  his  country  with 
promise  cf  a  rich  and  great  career  In  the 
oflQng,  one's  blood  runs  cold.  Instead,  this 
splendid  young  mind,  the  mii'.d  of  an  ad- 
venturer and  a  romantic,  the  mind  of  a  cru- 
Eiider  and  of  a  scientist,  was  pjerverted  and 
distorted  and  not  only  the  country  but  the 
world  is  the  la'ser  thereby. 

Lindbergh!  Where  Is  the  Lone  Eagle  who 
In  a  bcld  nioment  Eprer.d  silver  win^s  and 
spanned  tho  broad  ocean  In  a  flight  that 
knit  the  world  closer  and  endeared  him  to 
mankind?  Where  the  beloved  Idol  of  every 
worshipping  boy  and  girl  who  had  dreams 
and  whose  hearts  beat  In  wild  Joy  at  every 
piece  of  news  reporting  new  attainments  by 
the  great  Undy?  Where  the  allm  your.g 
ipan  whose  smile  and  winning  charm  made 
the  teeming  millions  of  the  Orient  as  well  as 
cf  the  Occident  his  friends  and  votarle?: 
whose  daring  young  wife  elicited  respect  ar.d 
acmirntion  from  kings  and  commoners; 
whose  troubl'd  personal  life  stunned  and 
then  outraged  every  civilized  nation  on  the 
globe? 

There  Is  something  Incredible  and  un- 
pleasant, almost  obscene.  In  the  change  which 
has  come  about  in  the  character  and  behavior 
of  this  man.  The  modern  Ulysses  has  be- 
come the  comrade  of  evil;  the  daring  ex- 
plorer has  become  the  consort  of  pogrcm- 
makers:  the  symbol  of  youth  and  of  America 
of  tcmcrrow  has  become  the  plajrthlng  of 
Benedict  Arnolds  and  the  Copperheads  An 
Idol  has  crumbled,  a  hope  has  vanished  and 
a  dream  has  turned  to  dust. 


Award  of  National-Defense  Contracts 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MICH- 
IGAN STATE  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  con- 
current resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan; 


Hou?e  Concurrent  Eesclution  60 

Concurrent  rescluticn  urging  tl  e  Picsident  of 
t^e  United  States,  the  Honorable  Fiaiiklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  Office  of  Prcduc- 
t.on  Manacement,  to  av,-ard  natici  al-de- 
fensp  contracts  rs  rapidly  as  possible  to 
Micliigan  concerns 

Wherea';  the  State  of  Michigan  is  the  hub 
cf  ir.dustrial  ectlvlty,  e"=pecia  ly  In  the  auto- 
motive field.  emplcyJr.g  thousands  of  men 
ar.rt  wonien;   and 

V'hereas  a^ld.t'cral  thc>v.?anc?s  hr-.ve  ccme 
tl  Michigan  sfekm;?  emrlcyment  in  defen.se 
industries  and  Michigan  industries;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  cxirtailment  of  certain  non- 
defense  ccm.r.^.odities  and  the  turning  of  fa- 
cihtles  of  Michigan  Industries  over  to  be 
available  for  national-defense  projects,  it  Is 
essential,  in  order  to  avoid  unemployment 
and  heavy  welfare  lopds,  that  defense  con- 
tract* be  awarded  Mich  lean  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  conc-urring) .  That  the  members 
cf  the  Michigan  Legi.slatxire  earnestly  urge 
the  President  cf  the  United  Statc=.  tlie  Hon- 
c^able  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the 
Office  of  Production  Mana::ement  to  award 
national-defense  contracts  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  Michigan  concerns:  and  be  It  further 

Resulted.  That  copies  cf  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sjate."-.  the  CflRce  cf  Production  Management, 
and  to  the  Michigan  S,?nators  and  Congress- 
men in  the  Congress  of  the  Uniteci  States. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
on  October  9.   1941 

Adopted  by  the  senate  on  October  10.  1941. 
Fred  J.  Chase. 
Secretcy  cf  the  Senate. 
Myles  F.  Gray. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprr^entatives. 

Lansing,  Mich  .   October  13.   I9il. 


But  Lindbergh  Won't  Run 
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HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MANCHESTER 
(N.   H  )    EVENING  HERALD 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester Evening  Herald  on  October  6. 
1941.  entitled  "But  Lindbergh  Won't 
Run": 

(From     the     Manchester     iN      H)     Evening 
Herald   of  October   6.    1941] 

BUT  LINDBERGH  WON  T  RUN 

In  what  he  himself  adm.itted  may  be  his 
swan  song.  Lindbergh  at  Fort  Wayne  reaf- 
firmed the  Lindbergh  of  Des  Moines  and  of  the 
pa^t   2  years  with   tht  following  statement: 

"I  do  not  know  of  a  single  statement  I 
have  made  that  has  been  proved  false  " 

This  blanket  endorsement  of  Lindbergh  by 
Lindbergh  means  that  the  Nazi  air  force  won 
over  the  R.  A.  F.  last  summer;  that  England 
Is  already  fallen;  that  Soviet  Russia  crumbled 
in  the  first  week  of  the  Nazi  invasion;  that 
Hitler  entertains  tiie  friendliest  motlvrs  to- 
ward the  United  States:  that  the  United 
Si^tes  should  choose  a  new  leadership  with- 
out waiting  for  the  1944  election;  and  that,  of 
course,  as  he  said  at  Des  Moines,  the  British 
and  the  Jews  art  responsible  lor  American 
foreign  policy. 


The  feal  quest  for  anyone  examining  Lind- 
bergh's speeches  for  the  pact  2  years  w:ulJ  be 
to  hnd  a  single  statement  he  has  made  that 
has  been  proved  true. 

The  eearch  lor  truth  would  have  a  hard 
time  progressing  through  the  Fort  Wayne 
speech. 

The  high  point  of  tliat  speech  was  the 
threat  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  planning  to 
suspend  the  congressional  elections  next 
year.  Taking  the  manner  In  which  the  entire 
country  has  turned  against  him  after  his  Des 
Moines  speech  as  an  indication  of  the  ap- 
proachiing  suppression  of  his  free  speech, 
Lindbergh  said: 

"If  tbe  time  comes  when  we  can  no  longer 
meet  face  to  face  as  freemen  in  a  free  coun- 
try, we  will  meet  together  at  the  elections 
next  year  and  by  our  vote  clasp  hands  though 
we  be  a  thousand  miles  apart. 

"Eut  what  if  there  are  no  elections  ne.xt 
year?  Buch  a  condition  may  not  be  many 
steps  aihead  on  the  road  our  President  is 
taking  lis." 

This  from  the  very  same  gentleman  who.  In 
his  earlier  speeches,  could  not  wait  for  the 
election  of  1944  to  produce  a  new  national 
leadership,  has  a  remarkable  similarity  to  a 
favorit*  Nazi  propaganda  trick — that  of  ac- 
cusing your  opponent  of  planning  to  do  what 
you  would  like  to  have  happen.  It  Is  the 
technique  which  accused  the  Comm.unists  of 
setting  fire  to  the  Reichstag.  If  there  is  any 
force  10  America  today  which  is  heading  to- 
ward disruption  and  abandonment  of  the 
democnatic  prccess.  if  there  is  any  leader 
who?e  inevitable  goal  Is  the  cancelation  of 
electioas  and  the  thwarting  of  the  demo- 
cratic will  of  the  American  people,  it  is 
Lindbergh,  not  the  President. 

His  impatience  with  and  contempt  for  the 
democratic  process  Is  a  matter  of  record. 
The  Ainerican  people  held  an  election  a  year 
ago.  Repeatedly,  the  elected  Members  of 
Congreis  have  endorsed  and  created  the  for- 
eign policy  which  Lindbergh  condemns. 
But  thjt  election  and  those  votes  Lindbergh 
viciousty  rejects  in  the  effort  to  substitute 
In  theit  place  policy  and  action  dictated  by 
himself.  The  American  people  are  wrong; 
he  aloiie  is  right. 

The  elections  will  be  held  next  year  We're 
willing  to  wager  that  they  will  constitute  a 
resounding  endorsement  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  When  that  happens, 
Lindbergh,  if  he  Is  still  vocal,  will  again  be 
on  hand  to  tell  us  that  the  will  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  canceled  and  his  own  policy 
substituted. 

We'll  make  a  second  wager:  That  Lind- 
bergh won't  take  the  most  direct  method  of 
submitting  his  policy  to  the  voters  cf  Amer- 
ica, which  would  be  to  run  for  cflice  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  He  pretends  to  be 
concerrled  about  the  salvation  of  Anaerlcaa 
democracy.  But  you  won't  find  him  submit- 
ting himself  and  his  policy  to  that  democracy 
for  a  verdict.  He  knows  he  can  only  win 
when  democracy  has  been  destroyed. 


Hawaii  Fulfills  Its  Part  in  National 
j  Defense 
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RADIO     ADDRESS     OF    HON      SAMVFL     W. 
KING.  DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAII 


Mr.  KING.    Mr.  Sp^akt-r,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


appp:xdix  to  the  congressional  record 


Al 


i  /.^ 


Include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  station  KGU,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H.,  on  October  2.  1941,  as  follows: 

To  all  who  may  be  listening  to  this  broad- 
cast, greetings  and  my  warmest  alcha.  I  have 
returned  home  from  Washington  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  of  Hawaii,  to  confer 
with  that  body  en  various  legislative  meas- 
ures which  require  congressional  action. 
When  my  services  are  no  longer  needed  here 
I  shall  return  to  my  post  in  Congress.  Later 
I  hope  to  summarize  the  results  of  this  flying 
trip  home,  but  tonight  I  wish  to  talk  to  ycu 
about  the  national  situation  and  Hawaii's 
part  In  the  Nation's  program  for  national 
defense. 

The  United  States  is  making  every  prep- 
aration for  the  conflict  which  may  soon  be 
upon  us.  The  menace  of  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  of  government  has  gradually  be- 
come more  and  more  evident  to  the  people 
of  America.  Their  natural  distrust  of  war  is 
being  overcome  as  the  full  extent  of  this 
danger  develops.  America's  hope  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  her  neutrality,  or  at 
least  nonbelligerency  toward  the  conflagra- 
tion which  started  In  Europe  barely  2  years 
ago.  is  obviously  a  vain  hope  Democratic 
nations  which  attempted  to  remain  neutral 
have  either  been  destroyed  or  their  existence 
is  being  threaU'ned,  until  it  is  clear  that  the 
hosts  under  Hitler  will  not  permit  a  single 
democratic  nation  in  Europe  to  survive.  It 
is  becoming  more  clearly  understood  that 
once  Hitler  completely  dominates  the  Euro- 
pean area  the  very  es.sence  of  the  form  of 
government  he  advocate?  will  drive  him  to 
attack  democracy  elsewhere 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  have  be- 
lieved in  adequate  national  defense,  but  have 
hopfd  by  mutual  acrrerments  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  conipctiiive  armaments  upon  the 
peoples  of  the  world  They  have  consistently 
kept  their  own  military  force*  to  a  minimum 
as  an  evidence  of  their  good  faith  When  the 
present  conflict  comnnenced.  America  becan 
to  prepare  for  her  cwn  defense  on  a  moderate 
scale.  As  the  war  spread  in  Eur.^pc,  the  scope 
of  this  defense  had  to  be  extended  again  and 
again  It  was  net  enough  to  be  the  arsenal 
for  the  democracies  Involved  in  ictual  fight- 
ing, but  it  waj?  obviously  neceseary  for  us 
ourselves  to  create  and  equip  a  fighting  ma- 
chine, comprising  all  of  the  compxinent  parts 
of  an  effective  military  organization,  in  order-* 
that  our  national  power  and  might  could  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  both  for  the  defense 
of  the  democracies  with  whom  we  might  ally 
ourselves,  and  in  our  own  direct  defense. 

Today  the  pattern  of  our  war  effort  Is 
rapidly  taking  definite  shape.  We  continue 
to  supply  the  peoples  who  are  actively  re- 
sisting the  totalitarian  nations  with  all  and 
more  than  we  can  spare  of  mtmitions  and 
war  equipment,  but  we  arc  also  shaping  our 
national  economy  to  the  end  that  our  tre- 
mendous Industrial  re"^ources  can  at  the  same 
time  arm  America  There  can  be  no  ccm- 
prcmlse  with  the  totalitarian  philosophy  of 
aggression  America  cannot  acquiesce  In 
the  flagrant  use  of  war  as  an  instrument  of 
international  policy. 

As  a  great  Nation,  rich  and  powerful  In  nat- 
ural resources  and  even  greater  in  the  po- 
tential productivity  of  Its  people,  we  must 
enforce  respect  for  human  dignity,  for  the 
right  of  free  peoples  to  maintain  their  own 
forms  of  government.  If  this  carries  us  into 
ccnfl  ct  with  other  nations,  whose  aggres- 
Bions  endanger  ovir  own  secvinty  even  when 
not  In  the  first  instance  aimed  at  us.  we  must 
face  the  Inevitable  step  if  we  hope  to  protect 
the  American  way  of  life  for  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

The  effort  we  are  making  to  direct  our 
peacetime  machinery  of  prrducticn  tc  the  ob- 
jectives of  wartime  needs  is  causing  stre.'-.ses 
and  strair,^  in  cur  national  economy  The 
prices  of  all  ccmmoditles  are  rising  steadily. 
In  some  parte  of  the  United  States  there  Is 
unemployment,  due  to  the   inability  of    fac- 


tories to  procure  raw  materials  There  are 
shortages  of  consumer  cood<^.  as  indeed  there 
are  bcrtlenccks  and  shortages  of  strategic 
materials  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  war 
equipment.  In  other  places  there  ate  short- 
ages of  labor  rather  than  of  material  There 
is  a  great  transfer  going  on  between  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  men  and  indus- 
try and  materials,  to  establish  the  new  econ- 
omy dictated  by  military  requirements 
These  changes  are  placing  heavy  burdens  on 
many  communuies  where  important  defense 
activities  have  been  eslhblis.htd,  and  are  caus- 
ing major  dislocationa  of  the  normal  life  of 
such  communities. 

Perhaps  no  community  faces  more  drastic 
changes  and  dislocations  than  Hawaii.  In 
addition  to  other  factors  which  we  share  in 
common,  we  differ  from  mainland  communi- 
ties in  our  depe?idence  on  shipping  as  our 
sole  means  of  tr,\nsporting  goods  to  and  from 
the  Islands  In  the  dem.and  for  shipping  and 
the  consequent  scarcity  of  cargo  space,  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  food  products.  In 
the  tremendcius  call  for  labor,  necessitating 
the  bringing  to  the  Islands  of  thousai^ds  of 
workers  from  other  parts  cf  the  country,  we 
are  undergoing  changes  from  our  former' cus- 
toms and  habits  which  will  require  many  ad- 
Ju.'.tment.':  of  conditions  as  they  existed  2  or  3 
years  ago  While  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  are  going  through  the  same 
difHcultles,  they  have  the  advantage  over 
Hawaii  In  that  the  industries  which  supply 
their  needs  are  closer  Uj  them  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  miore  plentiful 

It  Is  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Government  to  exped'te  in  every 
way  possible  the  necessary  readjustments  of 
local  conditions  In  order  that  military  re- 
quirements are  fulfilled.  It  is  al.so  a  definite 
policy  of  the  Oovernment  to  be  sympath.-tic 
and    understanding    of    such    local    prt.blems 

and  helpful  in  obtaining  national  a.sslstance 
when  the  burdens  placed  upon  such  com- 
munities are  beyond  their  respective  capaci- 
ties to  carry.  It  is  far  this  reason  that  Con- 
gress has  adopted  legjilatior  providit.g  fir 
defense  housing  and.  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Lanham  Act,  has  set  up  the  machinery  for 
Federal  aid  for  expanding  community  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  extraordinary  burdens 
brought  about  through  national-defense 
activities 

The  military  services  understand  that  local 
communities  have  small  choice  in  the  m,at- 
ter  whether  or  not  a  defense  activity  of  great 
extent  is  located  in  their  midst  The  choice 
is  dictated  by  military  reasons.  The  local 
community  is  thereupon  required  to  adjust 
its  life  to  the  new  situation.  Many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  privately  owned  land,  in- 
cluding Virginia  farms  that  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  same  families  for  two 
and  three  hundred  years,  have  been  con- 
demned for  public  use.  New  towns  have 
sprung  up.  industries  rclocat>-d.  and  new 
transportation  systems  developed.  A  neces- 
sary part  of  these  drastic  shifts  is  the  co- 
operation and  understanding  of  the  local 
communities  concerned.  Obviously,  a  gen- 
eral disregard  of  public  opinion  would  defeat 
the  very  purpose  for  which  we  arm  ourselves. 

I  am  sure  the  same  policy  and  the  sam.e 
attitude  prevails  In  Hawaii  toward  the  ad- 
justments that  mtist  be  made  here  in  order 
to  Gt  our  economy  more  closely  with  the 
military  purposes  which  this  community 
serves.  Our  relative  Importance  in  the  na- 
tional-defense program  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  other  communities,  tlie  adjustments 
may  be  more  or  less  drastic  than  thckse  re- 
quired of  such  com.munlttcs.  but  as  an  Amer- 
ican community  we  expect  and  are  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration  as  that  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  Wc  are 
a  constituent  part  of  the  American  Nation 
and  an  imporant  part  of  its  national  econom.y. 
responsible  for  the  production  cf  a  consider- 
able portion  cf  the  national  wealth.  Our  In- 
dustries support  an  interstate  commerce 
valued    In    the    hundreds    of    mllllotLS.     Our 


people,  neither  more  nor  less  than  any  other 
group  of  American  citipens,  have  the  ri?ht 
to  export  the  same  consideration  as  extended 
those  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

My  responsibility  as  the  only  spokesman  of 
this  community  in  Congress,  my  obligation 
as  the  highest  elective  ofll-ial  thi,<;  community 
is  permitied  to  vote  for.  requires  me  to  inter- 
pret Hawaii  to  Congress,  to  the  ccmmittees  of 
our  National  Legislatui^.  and  to  tlie  House  of 
which  I  am  a  Member  It  is  also  my  duty  to 
speak  for  Hawaii  m  matters  already  author- 
ized by  Congress,  which  are  within  the  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  cf  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  National  Government. 
Part  of  this  ta-^k  is  frequently  the  defense  of 
Hawaii  against  unjust  attack  and  unfair 
criticism  On  one  or  two  recent  occastina 
Hawaii  has  been  charged  with  having  failed 
to  do  its  proper  part  in  helping  prepare  this 
Nation  for  war 

I  believe  no  such  accusation  is  Justified. 
On  tlie  contrary,  I  feel  sincerely  that  Hawaii 
has  acquitted  itself  as  a  community  of  the 
re.spcnMbilities  placed  upon  it  extremely  well. 
We  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  the 
prompt  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard 
for  active  duty,  perhaps  a  draft  upon  our 
manpower  greater  in  proportion  than  that 
borne  by  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly  the  call  to  military 
training  foi  cur  youth  provided  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  and  Training  Act  of  19+0. 
Beth  the  National  Guard  men  and  the  se- 
lectees have  served  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  honor  to  their  community.  I  am  in- 
formed that  their  morale  is  especially  high 
and  this  at  a  time  when  Congress  has  been 
concerned  with  questions  as  to  the  morale  of 
the  selectees  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Perhaps  more  completely  than  any  other 
cominunity.  Hawaii  hat,  prepared  to  meet  the 
emergencies  that  actual  war  might  bring  us. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  planting 
of  food  crops  on  12.000  acres  en  the  Island  of 
Oahu  as  soon  as  M-day  starts.  To  carry  us 
over  until  such  crops  may  be  harvested  very 
detailed  plaris  have  been  made  and  submit- 
ted to  the  administrative  agency  concerned 
for  the  establishment  of  surplus  stocks  of 
essential  food  commodities,  from  which  we 
could  draw  if  shipping  were  interrupted  or 
diverted  from  our  service.  The  appropria- 
tion for  creating  such  a  food  stock  pile, 
$3  400  000.  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Guvernment,  but  as  tlie  project  in- 
volves the  exercise  of  authority  not  vested 
In  any  local  government.  Including  the  con- 
trol of  prices.  It  is  obviously  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. In  any  case,  the  amount  will 
constitute  a  revolving  fund,  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  reimbursed  for  its  ex- 
penditures from  the  sale  cf  the  food  Per- 
haps more  advanced  plans  tor  civilian  de- 
fense in  all  Its  phases  have  t>ecn  prepared 
by  our  major  disaster  council  and  associated 
organizations  than  has  been  anticipated  by 
any  other  community.  Hundreds  of  cur  cit- 
izens are  contributing  time  and  Intelligence 
and  money  for  this  purpose  In  fact.  Mayor 
Florello  LaGuardia,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  for  the  whole  Nation,  has 
complimented  Hawaii  on  the  excellence  of 
its  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  civilian 
population  In  cr-se  of  war  d  sasters.  ar.d  the 
United  States  Pub'lc  Hralth  Service  has  like- 
Wise  informed  me  that  the  mobilization  of 
our  agencies  for  the  .safeguarding  of  the 
health  of  the  community  has  been  better 
thought  cut  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Nation. 

The  prompt  acceptance  of  the  drastic  and 
far-reaching  legl.'laticn  for  the  emergency 
requirements  of  this  ccmmuiiity  which  are 
embodied  In  the  so-callid  M-day  bill  la 
another  proof  of  o-jr  rea!:zation  of  the  sericus- 
ne.ss  of  the  situation,  and  of  our  willingness 
to  accept  the  responsibility  our  geographical 
position  Involves.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
M-day  bill  would  have  passed  during  the 
regular  session  of  the  legislature  except  for 
a    parliamentary    situation    In    which    is    not 
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unurual  with  leelslatlve  bodies  In  fact  an 
earlier  special  gosslon  could  have  plnced  It  on 
the  statute  books  long  before  this.  It  should 
be  notfcl  that  no  other  community  has  met 
the  Issues  of  the  national  emergency  by  ad- 
Tocatmg  or  adt  pting  any  such  measure,  which 
grants  the  Chief  Executive  complete  war 
powers,  to  be  exorcised  within  his  own  discre- 
tion, either  b<'fcre  or  after  war  becomes  an 
actuality.  The  cost  of  administering  this 
mea.surp,  both  In  per.^onnel  and  In  money,  Is 
to  be  met  from  local  resources,  although  it 
serves  la  fact  a  national  purpose.  Neither 
Aiasica  nor  Puerto  Rico,  both  nearly.  If  net 
fully  as  Important  defense  outposts,  have 
aciopted  any  such  measure  nor  have  the  objec- 
tives this  bill  seeks  been  made  possible  to  our 
military  forces  In  the  bases  we  have  estab- 
lished or  several  British  islands  in  the  Atlan- 
tic. So  far  as  I  know,  only  Hawaii  has  ccm- 
plled  with  tlie  suege^ti^.i  that  this  type  of 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  the 
administrative  authority  for  the  expeditious 
handling  of  war  emergencies 

No  doubt  we  have  f.illed  in  some  respects 
to  meet  the  sudden  demand  upon  us  for 
facilities  which  simply  did  not  exist  and 
cou'd  not  be  created  as  rap.dly  as  they  were 
needed  I  feel  that  we  should  have  done 
better  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  service 
personnel  and  the  defense  workers  and  their 
families  for  adequate  houslnc;  and  recrea- 
tion We  can  only  plend  thit  the  numbers 
Involved  made  tlie  problems  so  acute  that 
we  could  not  solve  them  without  con.-id- 
erfible  deL-sy.  Other  communities  similarly 
burdened  have  gene  through  an^are  pomg 
through  the  same  experiences,  i^the  sitvi- 
atlon  was  caused  In  the  flr^t  place  by  Ffd- 
ernl  agencies,  the  responsibility  was  prima- 
rily upon  such  agencies  to  help  provide  the 
neces.">ary  facilities  for  their  own  activities. 
For  this  reason  Congress  authorized  large 
sum.s  of  money  for  defense  housing  and  to 
Implement  the  Lanham  Act.  The  Federal 
agencies  concerned  have  themselves  needed 
time  to  work  out  their  plans  for  the  full 
Utilization  of  the  funds  provided  by  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
benefit  by  the  results  of  their  programs. 

In  the  meantime  our  local  agencie.s  are 
also  rising  to  tiie  occasion  and  have  adopted 
plans  that  will  mitigate  the  situation  The 
Honolulu  Board  of  Water  Supply,  providing 
$539. OCO  of  its  own  funds,  has  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $441,000.  for  a  major  addi- 
tion to  the  city's  water  supply.  The  Queen's 
Hospital,  contributing  approximately  8100.- 
000  of  Its  own  funds,  and  guaranteeing  to  be 
responsible  for  the  equipping,  staffing,  and 
operation  of  a  100-bed  annex,  has  received  a 
r^Bderal  grant  of  $250,000  for  such  an  addition 
to  our  hospital  facilities.  There  are  now 
pending,  and  about  to  be  approved,  an  appro- 
priation for  a  new  school  to  serve  the  H.c'Kam 
Field-Pearl  Harbor  area;  for  another  school 
at  Pearl  Harbor:  for  several  recreation  units 
to  serve  the  military  personnel  on  this  is- 
land; for  a  city  end  county  convalescent 
home  and  for  a  city  Incinerator,  besides  sev- 
eral other  projects  all  designed  to  fit  Hawaii 
for  Its  role  in  the  national  defense. 

In  other  words,  as  fast  as  plans  and  esti- 
mates could  be  prepared,  legislative  authority 
obtained,  and  funds  appropriated,  this  com- 
munity, like  similar  communities  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  doing  its  best  to  meet 
the  conditions  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  na- 
tional defense. 

We  apologize  for  our  shortcomings  and  ac- 
cept such  censure  as  Is  commensurate  with 
the  fault.  To  those  who  have  been  required 
to  come  here  as  part  of  the  military  person- 
nel, or  to  engage  In  defense  work,  and  who 
have  suffered  because  of  our  unpreparedness 
to  acconunodate  them  In  all  respects,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  the  responsibility  for  their 
difflculties  Is  not  primarily  this  community's, 
and  that  wherever  great  defense  projects  have 
been  under  talcen  on  the  mainland,  the  same 


conditions  exist.  I  can  assure  them  that 
Hawaii  Is  anxious  to  coop)erate  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  with  them  to  correct 
the  conditions  of  which  they  may  justly  com- 
plain. 

From  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  this 
com.munity.  of  its  people  in  every  walk  of  life, 
and  of  all  racial  ancestries.  I  have  had  no 
hesitancy  In  assuring  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  officers  of  the  national 
admlnistraticn  that  they  may  depend  upon 
the  people  of  Hawaii  to  meet  their  cbllcatuns 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  wltb  as  much 
patriot'.-'^m  and  loyalty  as  any  other  commvinl- 
ty  under  the  American  flag,  and  here  at  home 
I  repeat  that  assurance. 


H.  0.  L.  C.  Mortgages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 


Wednesday,  Octcber  23,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  JAMES  A    BURKE 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  tiie  following  address  by 
Councilman  James  A.  Burke  before  Real 
Eitate  Brokers  Assoc  lation  of  Queens 
County,  at  Jackson  Heights.  Ociobei  15, 
1941: 

I  am  happy  to  have  t^iis  invitation  to  ad- 
dres.s  ycu  once  again.  While  it  is  always  a 
plea.sure  to  addrrs.=  your  association,  this  par- 
ticular visit  afford.s  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  my  mind  en  home-owner  legislation 
pending  at  Wa.shi:igton  that  I  firmly  believe 
deserves  support. 

In  fact.  I  wan''  to  ask  ycu  and  your  organ- 
ization to  take  the  lead  in  endorsing  the 
Barry  bills  new  before  Congress,  eliminating 
the  deficiency  judgment  and  cutting  to  C'^ 
percent  the  Interest  rate  on  H.  O  L,  C. 
mortgages. 

The  deficiency  judgment  is  a  relic  of  a 
pa.-t  age.  It  is  virtually  outlawfd  in  New 
York  State.  It  will  most  certainly  be  abol- 
ished when  the  State  kgi.'^lature  finaliy  de- 
cides on  the  method  to  taper  off  the  mort- 
gage moratorium. 

It  is  net  right  that  the  great  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  its  own  agency,  should  foreclose 
on  some  hard-pressed  home  owner,  take  his 
home,  and  then  sue  en  the  mortgage  bond  to 
secure  a  deficiency  Judgment. 

You  folks  who  know  me  understand  that 
during  more  than  a  decude  in  public  office  I 
have  devoted  most  of  my  eSort  to  working 
for  the  home  owner's  in.erest.  A.=:  a  member 
of  the  State  assembly,  I  enacted  the  original 
mortgage-moratorium  law  that  stepped  the 
wave  of  foreclosures  that  took  25.C(X)  hom.es  in 
Queens  alone  over  a  2-year  stretch. 

Thus,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  deficiency  Judgment  be  aboli.'-hed 
once  and  for  ail.  you  kr.ow  I  am  utterly  sin- 
cere. The  deficiency  Judgment  has  its  foun- 
dation in  law  on  the  outworn  theory  that  the 
basis  for  a  mortgage  loaa  is  not  so  much  the 
property  value  but  the  word  and  bond  of  the 
borrower. 

This  theory  may  have  held  water  in  the 
old  days,  perhaps  a  half  century  ago,  when 
a  personal  relationship  existed  between  the 
lender  and  borrower  and  the  aize  of  the  lean 


was  not  limited  by  the  value  of  the  property 
involved.      But    that    era    is   long   since    past. 

Simple  Justice  requires  that  the  deficiency 
judgmeQt  be  outlawed  for  all  time.  It  no 
longer  must  stand  like  an  Insurmountable 
barrier  In  the  path  of  the  distressed  homo 
owner  who.  having  lost  his  property  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  Is  seeking  to  rehabilitate 
himself  and  his  family. 

As  for  Congressman  Barry's  second  bill 
cutting  the  Interest  rate  on  H.  O.  L  C. 
mortgages  from  4'2  to  S'i  percent,  I  fully 
endorse  that,  too. 

I  cannot  see  the  Justice  of  the  Federal 
Government  charging  4'i  percent  on  H.  O. 
L.  C.  mortgages  on  small  homes  while  charg- 
ing only  3 '2  percent  on  H.  O.  L.  C.  farm 
mortgages. 

If  it  Is  possible  to  lend  money  to  farmers 
at  one  dgure,  I  fall  to  see  why  it  would  not 
be  equally  possible  to  do  business  with  the 
small  heme  owner  on  the  same  basis. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  needs  assist- 
ance But  with  the  rising  tide  of  Federal. 
State,  atid  municipal  taxes  there  Is  no  class 
in  greatFr  need  of  assistance  than  the  small 
home  ofners 

This  Issue  is  nonpolltlcal.  I  speak  of  It 
now  beoause  you  present  a  large  and  under- 
standing audience.  I  trust  ycu  will  appre- 
ciate that  I  am  making  this  appeal  to  you 
quite  ajiart  from  the  campaign  I  am  wag- 
ing for  election  as  borough  president.  In 
fact,  I  Rm  taking  time  from  the  campaign 

for  this  appeal. 

I  am  asking  you  to  write  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
either  ae  Individuals  or  as  an  association — in 
support  of  H.  R.  5536  eliminating  the  defi- 
ciency Jfudgment  and  H.  R.  5474  cutting  the 
Interest  rate  on  Hi  O.  L.  C.  mortgages. 


Tax  on  Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  ¥ 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Wednesday,  October  22.  1041 


I    RESOLtmON    OF    THE    TEXAS    HOUSE    OP 
REPRE::rEN'TATIVES 


Mr.  WORLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  men";b?r- 
ship  of  the  House  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  recently  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  special  session: 

I       House   Resolution  8  X 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  in  regard 
to  certain  tax  on  oleomargarine 

Whertas  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  taxes  shaU  be  uniform 
and  shall  be  levied  to  promote  the  general 
welfare;  and 

Whereas  since  1886  the  wholesome  food 
product  called  oleomargarine  has  been  handi- 
capped by  an  occupational  tax  to  be  paid  by 
dealers  who  sell  it;   and 

Whereas  this  tax  is  levied  not  for  revenue 
but  to  make  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  mere 
difficult  since  the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power 
to  desitoy;  and 

Whereas  the  chief  vegetable  oils  and  animal 
fats  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oleo- 
margarine are  products  of  Texas  and  other 
Southern  States  and  this  tax  operates  un- 
I  faixly  against  the  producers  of  these  oiia,  ih« 
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processors  of  the  ol!s  and  of  the  oleomarga- 
rine, and  pgalr.st  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  m  the  low-income  group,  who  in  the  end 
pay  the  tax:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Tcia.i  in  spriial  session  assembled.  That  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  Texas  are  urged  end  h.ereby  pet-.tioned  to 
actively  support  the  removal  of  this  occupa- 
tional tax  levied  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  push  for  the  passage  of  legislation  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  amend  the  act  of  1886  by  cutting  out  this 
tax:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Texas  delegation 
In  Congress,  given  to  the  press,  and  sent  to  all 
Governors  of  the  Southern  States  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  prcmote  similar  action. 


Are  We  To  Fight  To  Create  Foreign  Trade 
or  To  Kill  Our  Foreign  Trade? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.L^RKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF    WI.SCONSl.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    ^REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  22,  1941 


Mr  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  Is 
di-scussed  by  practically  everyone  in  tills 
country.  Many  arguments  are  put  for- 
ward urging  that  we  stay  out  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hamj  some  individuals 
argue  that  we  should  enter  the  war  now. 
In  arguing  for  our  entrance  into  the 
European  war  som(  people  state  that 
we  should  do  so  to  protect  our  foreign 
trade.  The  argument  runs  something 
hke  this:  "Without  foreign  trade  we  will 
be  ruined.  If  Hitler  wins,  we  lose  all 
our  foreipn  trade  oecause  we  cannot 
compete  with  his  slave  labor."  This 
argument  is  weak  in  several  respects,  for 
we  know  that  the  United  States  has 
always  competed  with  slave  labor 
whether  it  be  that  o!  the  Chine.^e  coolie, 
the  Japane.se,  the  i^eople  in  India,  In 
Czechoslovakia,  in  \':exico,  in  Germany, 
or  any  other  land.  Free  trade  between 
nations  has  al-Aays  been  subject  to  dis- 
turbances caused  by  fluctuations  in  the 
money  market,  by  sliipping  agreements, 
by  bilateral  contracts,  by  export  sub- 
sidies, by  tariffs,  by  barter  deals,  and 
other  factors. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
spent  billions  of  dolai's  in  subsidizing 
foreign  trade.  This  Nation  has  bought 
wheat  from  Us  farmers  and  then  it  has 
sold  that  wheat  for  about  30  cents  a 
bu.shei  le.ss  than  it  cost,  to  some  foreign 
nation. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  all  our  tr:ide.  To  argue  that 
we  should  go  to  war  for  this  small  per- 
centage of  trade,  a  good  deal  of  which 
we  have  iubsidized,  s  in  my  estimation 
foolhardy.  Think  of  the  loss  of  lives,  the 
ruined  homes,  the  maimed  and  sick,  the 
suffering  and  misery  the  loss  of  billions 
of  dollars  that  war  will  produce.  And 
people  still  argue  that  we  should  go  to 
war  to  preserve  our  ""oreign  trade.  Per- 
haps these  individuals  will  be  surprised, 


a.";  I  was.  when  they  read  the  following 
new.'jpaper  article.  It  is  stated  therein 
that  the  Com.':-.;;rce  Department  believes 

that  the  world  after  the  war  shoula  per- 
mit Er^.gland  to  export  mere  than  she  did 
before  the  war  Of  course,  that  means 
British  goods  in  greater  quantities  will 
be  dumped  upon  our  markets,  and  the 
American  manufacturer,  laborer,  and 
farmer  will  suffer.  If  we  permit  a  great 
influx  of  commodities  and  manufactured 
articles  after  this  war.  it  certainly  will 
kill  a  good  deal  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
those  same  commodities  and  manufac- 
tured articles.  We  i^ee  the  nations  in  the 
world  tcday  gradually  aini.ng  toward 
self-sufficiency  through  the  u.se  oi  sub- 
stitute materials  and  modern  methods  of 
cultivation.  That  can  mean  only  one 
thing — less  foreign  trade  as  we  new  see 
it.  The  following  news  excerpt  is  en- 
lightening: 

BRITAIN  TO    NEED  CH.^NCE   TO  SELL,   SUE\"i:Y   FINDS 

(By  Bertram  D   Hulen) 

On  the  theory  that  in  the  post-war  world 
it  IS  inevitable  that  England  must  experience 
a  shift  In  international  trade  favorable  to 
herself  if  she  is  to  achieve  ?atL=factory  re- 
habilitation, the  Commerce  Department  said 
yesterday  the  only  sound  means  of  realizing 
"the  necessary  end  "  was  in  the  creation  of  a 
world  which  will  permit  England  to  export 
more  than  she  did  before  the  war. 

The  conclusion  was  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  Britain's  changing  situation  as  a  creditor 
country  In  the  course  of  financing  her  war 
effort  and  an  estimate  of  her  po?t-war  trade 
position  in  relation  to  the  United  States  and 
to  overseas  parts  of  the  Briti.^h  Empire 

Failure  to  create  the  necessary  conditions 
for  England  to  export  more  than  she  did 
before  the  war.  it  was  maintained,  would 
"result  not  only  In  a  precarious  England  but 
In  turn  must  lead  to  widespread  distress  in 
the  wliole  realm  of  international  primary 
production." 

"No  other  solution  Is  seen."  the  Depart- 
ment said,  "than  that  the  North  American 
Continent  disposes  Itself  to  the  import  of 
goods  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  ever  before, 
while  England  makes  every  possible  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
aflorded  " 

Pomtine  out  that  Canada,  British  India, 
and  South  Africa  are  repatriating  securities 
owned  in  England  at  an  increasing  rate,  the 
Department  said: 

"Canada  at  present  has  liquidated  or  is  in 
a  position  to  liquidate  one-third  of  the  debt 
owed  by  her  citizens  to  the  United  Kingdom 
before  the  war  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
prolongation  of  the  war  might  mean  not  only 
the  total  extinction  of  Canada's  debt  to  the 
United  Kingdom  but  a  complete  reversal  of 
their  debtor -creditor  relationship. 
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ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L    NEUBERGER 


Mr,    PIERCE.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  from  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  September  21, 
1941: 

|FYom    tiie    New    York    Times    Magazine    oX 
September  21.    1941  i 

OtT    ON    THE    TR-ML    WITH    A    FOREST    RANSEI 

(By  Richard  L    Neuberger) 

Enterprise  Oreg  — In  these  early  nutuma 
day.',  when  leaves  are  falling  and  the  woods 
are  dryina;  tiie  forest  ranaer  keeps  a  keener 
watch  on  his  domain.  He  is  a  'ja:K-of-aiI- 
trades  and  a  master  of  m.any  cr.ifts  Hn 
duties  are  the  most  varied  amcng  Uncle 
Sam's  millions  of  employees  In  a  single  day 
he  may  he  called  upon  to  shoe  a  horse,  sell  a 
stand  of  timber,  and  rescue  a  lost  mciin:a:n 
climber  He  miLst  be  able  to  repair  a  wider- 
ness  telephone  .me  and  cock  breaklat^t  lunch, 
and  dinner.  He  has  to  keep  oetr  and  elk  from 
starving  in  winter  and  men  and  wcmen  from 
burning  down  the  trees  in  s-\irnmer  He  must 
know  how  to  dam  creeks,  build  a  cabin,  and 
lecture  convincingly  on  ccnsirvutioi,  tc  Boy 
Scouts,  women's  clubs,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce. 

The  primary  Job  of  a  s'urpris.ngly  Fmall 
number  of  men — there  are  apprcx:niutely  880 
United  States  forest  rangers^is  to  manage 
and  guard  175,000  000  acres  of  the  most  valu- 
able wood'and"  on  farth,  a  Job  which  the 
Forest  Service  has  described  in  this  critical 
year  with  a  challene;nc  s;loc;."in  '  Fore.'^t  de- 
fense is  national  defen.«e  "  And  President 
Roosevelt  has  added:  "Forests  are  Intimately 
tied  in  with  cur  whole  social  and  economic 
life.  The  forests  are  the  Kings  of  cur  land. 
purifying  the  air  and  giving  fresh  strength 
to  our  people.  Truly,  they  n::ike  the  country 
more  livab'e  "  Fore?t  rantrfrs  are  the  men 
entrusted  with  this  rich  national  legacy 

Behind  the  rangers  are  3  500  administra- 
tive employees  of  the  Forest  Service,  Many 
of  these  men  and  women  conduct  endless 
scientific  research  and  shape  ideas  and  plans. 
Under  the  rancers  are  thousands  of  guards, 
wardens,  lookCJts.  trail  crews  C  C  C  troop- 
ers and  other  temporary  worker?  But  the 
ranger  himself  is  the  focal  point  of  the  entire 
program  When  Congress  and  the  President 
have  decided  on  a  policy  for  America's  forests. 
It  is  the  rangfr  through  whom  tl'kat  policy 
eventually  is  put  Into  effect  He  carries  on 
the  struge'.e  along  the  canSTvatlon  battle- 
line  No  one  else  is  so  directly  in  the  thick 
of  the  war  against  erosion,  waste,  and   fire. 

To  get  a  gcod  idea  of  a  forest  ranger'a 
Job  you  must  spend  a  day  or  two  with  cn« 
of  them  Take  Charley  Rectcr.  for  example, 
tall  and  lean  head  ranger  In  the  vast  Wal- 
lowa National  Forest  of  Orcg'^n  Rector  de- 
cides where  new  lockout  towers  must  be 
built  and  helps  to  build  them  He  hires 
additional  gunids  and  warders  end  arranges 
for  horses,  grub,  and  equipment.  He  scours 
the  countryside  locking  for  ccK>ks  and  hostlers 
and  shovel  wie.ders  who  can  report  at  ranger 
headquarters  in  hour  after  b  big  fire  has 
roared  out  cf  control  Trail  crews  are  lined 
up  by  him.  aid  he  surveys  the  routes  for 
paths  and  watering  telephrine  lines  In  the 
fastnesses.  As  part  of  his  constant  vigil 
againft  sabotaze  he  warns  nearby  sheriffs 
and  State  poll  en>en  where  suspicious  char- 
acters might  s'.  p  unnoticed  past  civilization's 
outposts 

Hike  with  Charley  R?ctcr  and  his  ranger 
Side-kick.  Graciy  Miller,  a?  they  trudge  over 
the  great  hump  of  Freezecut  Saddle  and  lope 
alone  the  rim  of  Hells  Canyon,  deepest  chasm 
on  the  continent.  Together  they  eymbollz* 
the  new  and  ihe  old  in  the  Forest  Service. 
All  rangers  new  must  he  graduates  of  for- 
estry schools,  and  35-year-old  Charley  Rector 
has  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana This  qualiOed  him  to  become  the 
Wa:!owa'8  head  ranger  or  supervisor,  at  he  Is 
sometimes  called.     His  next  promotion  may 
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be  to  a  pcsitlcn  In  charge  of  certain  regional 
fcrest  activities.  Charley  Is  an  expert  in  the 
economics  of  forestry — hew  much  timber 
should  be  cut  to  keep  the  lumber  Industry  In 
balance,  what  grazing  tees  a  rancher  can  pay 
and  fctUl  put  his  livestock  on  the  market, 
which  Iciigmg  cperaticns  will  prosper  and 
which  wii;  be  submargmal. 

Grady  M'.Iler.  51.  with  the  hawk  face  of  a 
mountain  man.  learned  his  forestry  in  the 
outdcx.r-.  He  can  walk  through  the  woods 
and  see  the  autobiography  of  the  wilderness 
folks  ever;where — the  claw  marks  of  a  brown 
bear  on  a  ;.nag,  deer  tracks  in  the  pine  needles, 
a  shallow  gravel  bar  In  Deep  Creek  where  a 
f-pawnlng  Chinook  salmon  has  left  a  serrated 
pocket  With  backwoods  lore  as  his  only 
qualification,  Grady  entered  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice In  1912.  before  Charley  Rector  was  cut 
of  knee  pants.  But  "time  makes  ancient 
good  uncouth."  and  Grady's  19-year-cld  sen 
Is  studying  forestry  at  the  University  cf  Idaho 
BO  that  he  can  become  a  ranger  via  the  new 
academic  rcute  Like  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Forest  Service  breeds  a  tradition  which 
makes  mtn  rangers  like  their  fathers  befoie 
them 

Charley  Rector  takes  cut  his  binoculars 
and  locks  across  the  yawning  abvns  caived 
by  the  Sr.ake  River  to  tlie  distant  Seven 
Devils  Mountains.  He  notes  a  clear  space 
where  parachutists  with  shovels  and  chemi- 
cals might  be  dropped  from  airplanes  in  case 
cf  fire.  On  a  bench  in  the  canyon  he  sees 
sheep  grazing,  white  flecks  from  the  chasm's 
lofty  crest.  Dt^wn  a  twisting  trail  he  and 
Grady  drop  until  they  reach  the  band.  The 
herder  is  paying  4  cents  a  head  each  month 
BO  that  his  sheep  can  forage  In  the  national 
forest,  and  the  rangers  count  the  animals 
and  levy  the  toll.  With  practiced  eye  Grady 
Miller  walks  across  the  upland  pasture  look- 
ing for  sipns  of  eioslon  on  the  range  and  dis- 
ease among  the  stock. 

As  they  continue  their  patrol  the  two 
rangers  trudge  through  a  domain  as  large  as 
the  whole  S^aLe  of  Delaware.  This  domaui 
belongs  Uj  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  rangers  are  the  custodians,  charged 
With  its  protection.  P>rospectors  along  the 
river  ai-e  cautioned  against  starting  ava- 
lanches by  sluicing  away  too  much  rock  in 
their  search  for  gold.  A  fisherman  with  a 
big  campfire  Is  warned  to  stamp  out  half 
Of  it.  Logging  camps  are  told  what  trees 
they  can  cut  and  what  trees  they  must  leave 
standing  to  seed  the  grove  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. Hunters  are  taken  in  tow  for  vio- 
lating game  laws.  Charley  Rector  observes 
where  a  stream  may  overflow  its  bed  and 
ruin  the  adjacent  range,  and  he  decides 
Whether  the  Fcrest  Service  should  build  a 
dam- of  logs  there  or  whether  beavers  should 
be  released  to  do  the  Job. 

When  night  comes  the  rangers  roll  up  in 
their  sleepmg  bags  under  the  stars  or  stay 
at  a  cabin  or  ranger  station.  AU  are  expert 
cooks,  and  a  typical  meal  on  the  trail  in- 
cludes steak,  potatoes,  ccflee,  and  even  pound 
cake  baked  in  a  little  oven.  Scattered 
ranches  furnish  the  sirloins,  and  It  is  an 
event  when  the  ranger  appears  at  the  gate. 
Charley  Rector  and  Grady  Miller  light  oil 
lamps  and  write  extensive  notes  on  what 
they  have  seen  and  done  during  the  long 
day.  This  Information  helps  form  Govern- 
ment policy  in  the  sweeping  expanses  of  pub- 
lic domain  which  mantle  the  States  of  the 
far  West.  Rangers  carry  the  flag  Into  cur 
remaining  wUdemess  fastnesses,  Just  as  the 
ofBcers  and  men  of  the  Navy  carry  It  onto 
the  high  seas. 

More  than  270,000  sqtiare  mUes  of  America 
•re  within  the  boundaries  of  national  forests. 
This  Is  a  huge  area— even  larger  than  the 
BoMlan  XTkralne,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  th« 


Poland  of  1939  over  which  Germany  precipi- 
tated a  bloody  war.  It  also  is  a  useful  area. 
"From  national  forest  lands,"  says  Prebldent 
Roosevelt,  "comes  domestic  water  for  6  000,000 
people.  Forage,  occurring  largely  in  com- 
bination with  timber,  contribute  stability  to 
one-fourth  of  the  westera  livestock  industry. 
Through  correlated  and  coordinated  public 
management  of  timber  and  all  ether  resources 
thei-e  public  properties  already  help  support 
almost  a  million  people  a"d  furniih  healtiifui 
recreation  to  more  than  3D, CO, 000  people  each 
year  " 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  has  i)ointed  oi'.t  that  na- 
tl.onal  forests  are  the  watersheds  of  the  West. 
Off  them  trals  the  water  for  the  country's 
swiftest  rivers.  This  is  especially  important 
in  the  present  emergency.  The  white-capped 
surges  generating  hydroelectric  power  for 
aluminum  factories  and  airplane  plants  in 
the  Columbia  Pvi-.er  Basi  i  have  their  distant 
origin  In  the  highlands  .patrolled  by  Charley 
Rector.  Grady  Miller  and  their  associates.  In 
addition,  national  forests  are  the  reinforcing 
backlog  cf  the  timber  industry,  which  is  pro- 
ducing lumber  at  top  speed  for  barracks  and 
f-hip-s  in  bctli  England  ai:d  the  United  States. 
Along  With  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  re- 
!-curces  of  the  American  :i;nterl,Tnd  have  been 
called  to  the  colors. 

Tlie  forest  rancer  is  the  guardian  cf  those 
re.^curces.  Each  of  the  ccuntrv's  rangers  su- 
pervises a  district  averaging  224.000  acres  in 
.si2e.  He  is  as  respcMsible  for  that  district  as 
a  captain  is  for  hi.-,  ship.  If  a  hiker  is  miss- 
ing or  a  cougar  i-  previrg  on  cattle.  It  Is  the 
riutv  of  tlie  ranger  to  h.t  the  trail  with  his 
compass  or  gun.  If  DeC'?mber  blizzards  hem 
m  doer  from  their  feedi^ig  grounds,  he  must 
leave  his  cabin  hearth  and  get  gram  and  hay 
to  them  over  the  drift';.  When  dry  slopes 
start  to  blow,  the  ranger  must  figure  out  the 
.=ort  of  grass  planting  w.iich  will  best  anchor 
the  topscil.  And,  above  all  the  ranger  is  the 
master  strategist  when  the  people  in  his  dis- 
tr.ct  m.ust  take  up  pcsiticns  f.gamst  fire  that 
leaps  from  crown  to  crov.-n  m  the  tall  timber. 
A  devastated  up!ai:d  means  that  some 
ranger's  ship  ha.s  gone  'iown  before  the  ele- 
metits. 

How  do  men  become  forest  rariger*  today? 
A  graduate  of  a  forestry  school  may  take' a 
civil-service  examination  for  the  position  of 
junior  forester.  The  ne::t  step  en  the  ladder 
is  that  of  assistant  foie.et  rancer.  In  the 
bigger  districts  he  helps  "he  ranger  at  his  Job. 
Often  he  spends  lonely  sumn~iers  en  top  of 
high  mountains  watchin?  for  forest  fires.  He 
strings  telephone  lines  clears  trails  and 
builds  cabins.  He  goes  with  the  ranger  when 
grazing  fees  are  collected  and  timber  sold. 
On  snowsnces  he  packs  In  provisions  during 
the  backwoods  winters.  In  hi?  report  he  tells 
what  is  happening  In  Uncle  Sams  immense 
wilderness  reserves. 

If  the  neophyte  meets  all  requirements, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  he  becomes  a 
ranger.  His  salary  will  be  about  $2  600  a  year. 
He  and  his  family  live  :.n  a  roomy  loe-built 
ranger  station,  for  which  he  pavs  the  Gov- 
ernmen  $25  a  month  rent  At  home  he 
buys  his  own  food,  but  cut  on  patrol  he  is 
allowed  $1.75  a  day  for  grub.  "For  that." 
says  Grady  Miller,  -you  can  hve  like  a  king, 
particularly  if  ycu  have  s.  little  luck  with  your 
rifle  or  fishing  line." 

The  ranger  wears  the  grayish-green  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  ForestServlce.  a 
uniform  which,  in  the  American  A^ilderness, 
is  a  symbol  cf  law  and  tuccor  and  a  friendly 
hand.  Grady  Miller  cannot  count  the  times 
he  has  rescued  people  lost  in  Hells  Canvcn. 
Most  rangers  have  had  this  experience  often. 

"We  feel,"  says  Charley  Rector,  as  he  looks 
down  at  the  Snake  River,  6.100  feet  below, 
"that  the  country  has  put  us  in  charge  of  a 
priceless  heritage.  We're  going  to  do  our  best 
to  keep  it  priceless.  The  country  can  ccui^t 
on  that." 


Short  But  Not  So  Sweet 
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LETTER    PRINTED   IN    SIOUX    FALLS 
(S.    DAK.)     AKGUS    LEADER 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  great  vol- 
umes of  words  have  been  said  or  uritten 
about  the  administration's  foreign  policy, 
its  portent  for  America,  its  purpose,  and 
its  probable  results.  Herewith  a  lady 
from  Washington  presents  her  analysis 
of  the  situation  in  an  open  letter  written 
to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Argus  Leader, 
Sioux  I'alls.  S.  Dak.: 
[Fiom  tlie  Sioux  Falls  (S  Dak.)  Argus  Leader) 

AlXrrERATlON 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ahgus-Leader  : 

Here  Is  a  bit  of  alliteration  which  pretty 
well  expresses  the  approach  to  the  whole  war 
problenj  by  President   Roosevelt: 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE    B'S 

Blessifigs  on  Britain. 
Bundles  for  Britain. 
Boats  for  Britain. 
Bombers  for  Britain. 
Bomb  sights  for  Britain. 
BlankjEts  for  Britain. 
Boys  for  Britain. 
Bcdiej  from  Britain. 

LoinsE  Randel, 
Washington  Chapter  of  Women  Uuited. 


Congress  Must  Act! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
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Wednesday,  October  22.  1941 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST  DEM- 
OCRAT, CORUELL,  OKLA. 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Southwest  Democrat  of 
Cordell,  Okla.: 

[From    the     Southwest    Democrat.    Cordell. 
Okla  ] 

CONGRESS    MUST   ACT 

All  of  Us  who  have  the  sense  God  gave  geese 
know  that  this  law,  that  is  no  law,  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  mtist  be  repealed  at  cnce  if  we  are 
to  avoid  much  more  bloodshed  than  a  second 
A.  E.  F.  would  inevitably  mean. 

Let's  do  a  little  simple  thinking  today,  now, 
and  not  in  our  spare  time,  a.s  most  of  us  have 
been  doing  recfnily  In  the  next  couple  of 
weeki  Ctn^ress'  ears  are  going  to  ring  from 
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the  din  set  up  by  a  nnal  and  w.'.lful  gr:up  cf 
men  who  seem  to  feel  that  Americans  are 
duty  bound  to  talk  first  and  f.ght  af  :crward— 
if  at  all— when  bcir.g  sf  acked  by  a  blood- 
crazed  madman.  Front  this  tmy  tut  loud 
group  cf  tne  men  we  have  sent  to  Congress 
the  Nation  will  hear  charges  again  and  again 
that  the  President  has  (1)  exce?ded  his  au- 
thority, and  (2)  has  given  orders  to  the  Navy 
not  reflecting  th3  will  cf  Congress. 

Well,  lets  nip  charge  No.  1  In  the  bud  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  duties  are  stated  in  words  of 
mostly  one  syhaole  m  t  le  Constitution  cf  the 
United  States  Among  oth?r  things,  he  is 
made  responsible  as  Com.Ttandcr  in  Chief  cf 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  He  would  b?  cerelict  in  his  constl- 
tutlonaj  auties.  and  sutject  to  Impeachment. 
If  hs  had  not  ordered  our  naval  units  any- 
where to  "jhcot  fir:t,"  cr.ce  Amerlcnn  cargo 
ships  as  well  a5  cur  na-r.l  units  hsd  become 
the  target  of  unrestrl';ted  warfare  by  the 
Nazis  on  the  high  seas. 

As  for  the  second  char.;e— hugged  des- 
perately by  Isolationists  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress— how  in  th'.>  nam.e  cf  common  sense  can 
a  Congress  that  approved  the  lend-lease  bill 
and  repealed  tlie  arrrs  ( rr.bargo  have  any  use 
for  a  neutrality  law  that  renders  Iwth  those 
acts  ncrt  t:»  useless  "i 

No,  there  is  not  any  s,mpathy  for  the  neu- 
trality act  on  the  part  of  the  large  majority 
of  OoBgress,  and  it  will  be  repealed— some- 
time. 

But  in  the  meantlmr  we  at"  building  our 
bridge  of  ships  to  the  lighters  against  Hitler 
With  broken  toothpick.'.  We  shall  continue 
to  do  so  until  we  are  relea.sed  from  the  bind- 
ing chains  of  the  Ncutiallty  Act. 

Congress  must  act  iicw.  Hitler  must  be 
Shown  that  the  will  of  a  democracy  can  de- 
cide things  Just  as  quickly — quicker — than 
the  m.lnd  of  a  half-cnaed  dictator.  As  yet 
we  are  not  bem,'  bombed— cur  telegraph  lines 
are  still  up.  our  malls  are  still  going  through. 
Let's  use  them  before  li's  tco  late.  Let's  uo.e 
them  to  tell  our  Ripresentatives  in  Washing- 
ton that  we.  the  Arr.er  can  people,  want  the 
suicidal  Neutrality  Act  repealed — now. 


The  Responsibility  of  Business  in  the 
Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  CiF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  liEPRESEXTATlVES 
Wednesday.  Oclober  22.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM     THE     LANCASTER 
INTELLIGEI.'CICR  JOURNAL 


(PA.) 


Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  from  \he  October  17, 
1941,  i.sGue  of  the  Lancaster  iPa.i  Intel- 
ligencer Journal.  The  article  consists  of 
a  report  of  a  radio  address  by  Mr  Calvin 
M.  K'jndig,  president  oi  tlie  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.  and  chair.nan  of  the  E)efense 
Distribution  Service,  on  the  .'subject  of 
the  responsibility  of  business  in  the  de- 
fen.se   program. 

Coming  from  a  State  in  which  a  great 
many  rmall  businc.^cs  are  located.  I  feel 
that  the  article  will  be  of  intense  interest 


to    my    section    and    to    other    sections 

throughout  the  country. 
Tlie  article  is  as  follows: 

IFrom    the    Lancaster    (Pa)    Dailv    Intelll- 
eenrer  Journal  of  October  17,  igil ) 

DrrtN-SE  PnrcRAM  Mfans  Wofk  for  All. 
Kendic:  Says— KrAD  of  DnrzNii:  Distrilu- 
'nox  Seevice  Sees  No  Need  tor  Cnemploy- 

In  the  Nation's  gigantic  defen.se  pro^rram 
"there  is  work  for  all  of  us,"  Calvin  M.  Ken- 
dig,  chairman  of  the  Defense  Distribution 
Service  said  Thursday  n'rht  In  an  address  en 
defense   production,    broadcast   over    WGAL. 

Tlie  broadcast  was  sponsored  by  the  Lan- 
caster Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Kondlg.  who  also  is  prei.dent  cf  the 
Hamilton  Watch  Co.,  said  In  part ; 

"In  the  country,  when  a  m:.d  dog  is  re- 
ported loose,  it  is  the  custom  for  every  man 
to  load  his  gun  and  be  en  the  lookout  fcr 
that  dog.  Now.  there  is  a  pack  of  them  loose 
in  the  world  today,  and  we  have  accepted 
the  challenge  to  do  our  sliare  m  extermi- 
nating the  cause  cf  all  the  wanton  loss  of 
life  and  the  destruction  of  property.  In  an 
all-out  aid  to  Britain  and  Russia,  and  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Kcm.isphcre. 

PRJORITT  LIST  CROWING 

"This  means  that  every  ounce  cf  vital  ma- 
terial shall  go  to  defense  projects.  The  list 
cf  essential  material  under  prlciity  is 
mounting  dally.  Don't  be  too  suie  about 
your  Inventory  of  raw  materials  fcr  busl- 
necs  as  utual,  if  it  Is  needed  for  defense  pur- 
poses. When  It  is  flna'ly  consunicd,  then 
what? 

"The  time  has  arrived  when  a  number  of 
Industries  in  tins  county  cannot  buy  ai.  i  .ince 
cf  any  1  of  over  400  Items  now  under  prior- 
ity without  a  defense  order.  There  is  a  wTcng 
impresbicn  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  man- 
ufacturers— that  defense  orders  include  only 
art.cles  to  kill  men  and  destroy  property. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  armed  forcfs  of  our 
country  need  shoes,  shirts,  stockings,  under- 
wear, ties.  hats,  and  paper  bc?:e«  by  the  mil- 
lions. The  list  is  fo  diversihed  that  there  is 
work  for  all  of  us." 

PLACE    RESPCNSIBILITT 

**The  small  shcp  his  been  a  ir.ajcr  problem 
with  our  Government,  Now  they  have 
washed  their  hand'=  of  th?  small  shop  and 
have  placed  the  responsibility  on  the  prime 
contractor,  Tcday,  to  qualify  for  a  prime 
contract  you  must  guarantee  to  sublet  the 
work  to  smaller  plants  having  facilities  to  do 
the  w:rk.  You  m,u?t  go  further:  ycu  must 
lend  them  the  machines  and  tell  them  hew 
the  work  shall  be  done. 

"The  contracts  tcday  do  no',  go  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  but  to  the  one  who  agrees  to  sublet 
the  largest  volume  cf  the  work.  Washington 
and  the  prime  contractors  have  done  their 
part.     Are  you  reedy  to  do  ycuis'' 

"The  cfScial  crgan  cf  the  labor  union  saysi 
'We  are  facing  a  condition  where  3,0C0.000  of 
our  members  will  be  out  cf  work  '  Our  first 
objective  is  to  avoid  unemplcyment  In  every 
locr.llty  of  our  Nation  It  is  freely  discvLs-'cd 
in  Wa.=hington  that  100  000  men  w.ll  be  walk- 
in?  the  streets  in  I>etrolt  alone.  The  prime 
object  of  the  local  contract  service  is  to  avoid 
unemployment  in  Lancas*cr  County.  Mr. 
Employer.  I  am  speaking  for  the  wrrkin-;  men 
and  women  cf  Lancaster  City  and  County, 
and  1  warn  you  that  the  responsibility  for 
your  em.ployees  rests  on   your  shoulders 

"We  have  explained  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee in  m..-.ss  meetings  and  in  the  news- 
papers and  we  have  written  to  every  manu- 
facturer— 015  in  number.  We  have  done 
everything  we  can  think  of  ti)  enlist  y  ur 
sfrvices — fcr  the  pocd  cf  ycur  err.p'.  ;-'^"» 
When  the  crack-down  comes  and  unemploy- 


ment develops,  cur  hands  will  be  clean      Wliy 
do  you  hesitate  • 

"My  friend,  i:  is  hi:h  time  we  irdividually 
revalue  il.-  Uiit-d  S^af^s  of  America,  It  Is 
high  time  we  mdividu.ir.y  count  cur  ble.,.--- 
ings.  Ask  ourselves  the  question:  Is  there 
any  place  in  th.s  w.-.rld  ycu  would  rather  l.ve 
than  in  the  United  Siates  of  .Vmerica?  Is 
there  any  form  of  gv  vernment  you  prefer  to 
live  under  than  our  own  great  free  Republic? 

<3rr)TES    ENGLISH     WP.rTES 

"As  an  English  writer  remr.rkf  "While  It  ii 
true  America  nas  r.ct  produced  a  Shakc- 
fpeare,  a  Beetlioven,  nor  a  Michelangelo. 
Americans  h.nve  invented  the  rtrf-embcat.  cot- 
ton gin.  scwini;  irrarmhe.  telephone,  t>T3e- 
writer.  talking  machine,  incsmtlescent  Lamp, 
linctv-pe.  moticr.  pictures,  airplane,  vulcani- 
zation of  rubber,  rr.dio.  and  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  with  these  tools  have  devcl.;ped 
a  Nation  that  ha.s  surpassed  the  wealth  of 
anything  the  ^vcrld  hi\s  evtr  known,  and 
created  happy  h^mes  for  hundreds  of  million* 
of  our  perp.p  ' 

"Historians  r^fer  to  this  development  as 
the  cutstandinp  miracle  of  all  time  While 
It  wa.*-  tlie  cu^:om  of  European  nations  to 
emphasize  nati  mal  dillerencea,  the  United 
States  cf  Am'.'r:(a  opened  its  dooif  lo  all  com- 
ers'—  Encll^h  Italians  Poles.  Scandinavians, 
Irish  —  put  therfi  m  the  same  melting  pat  and 
out  rcmps  ISOCKK^OC^  Amenrnns 

"My  friends  this  is  the  kind  of  Job  we  can 
do  This  is  the  kind  of  fight  that  suits  us, 
because  it  is  a  ti^ht  for  a  principle;  it  la  a 
fight  for  the  American  way  of  life — for  our 
homes,  our  churches,  and  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  pe  ip'e. 

"Let  us  resolve  to  band  d^iwn  to  cur  chil- 
dren and  our  cl-.ildren  s  children  some  of  the 
spiritual  values  which  are  curs." 


Price  Control 


E:rrEN£:oN  of  rem.\rks 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESINTATIVES 


Wcd-icsday.  October  22.  1941 


STATEMENT    OF    HON      CARL    T.    CURTIS, 
C'F  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  cmTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recocd.  I  include  the  following  state- 
m'^nt  Hiade  Ly  me  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

STATEMENT  OF  J  EPRESFN7  .^TI VE  CARL  T,  CUKTIS, 
OF  NElEr..\SKA,  BilFORE  THF  BANKING  AND  CUS- 
RENCY     COMM    TTEE     IN      REFERENCE     TO     PRICK 

CONXrOL 

Mr.  Chairm.ar  It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this 
time  to  n;ake  :.  terimical  discussion  cf  any 
bills  new  before  this  committee.  I  am  fully 
awe.re  of  the  Iritricaci'^s  of  the  problem  and 
I  am  agreed  thit  it  will  be  a  diflleult  matter 
to  bring  forth  any  legislation  that  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  ends. 

However,  for  your  guidance.  I  want  to  sub- 
mit a  few  facts  and  figures,  which  have  been 
prepf.rcd  for  mc  by  the  D'^partment  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Labor,  These 
facts  s[)eak  for  themselves. 

First,  1  would  like  tj  submit  a  table  Ehcw- 
Ing   the   price  of  corn,   wheat,  oata,   barley. 


1 
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eotton,  tobacco,  hogs,  e^ef,  butterfat.  and 
poultry  for  the  years  1917.  1918,  and  1919, 
and  for  the  year  1940  arid  the  first  9  months 
erf  the  year  1941: 

Average  annual  farm  price*  for  specified 
commodities,  United  States,  1917-19.  1940, 
and  average  month  price,  1941 
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71.  S 

33.7 
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62.0 
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£.'..9 
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17.  s 
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-\uc 
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42.'-, 
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24.  3 
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t5.8 

39.9 

51.9 

17.53 

2P.5 

'  f  UDpip  avprhc  of  12  morthly  prices. 
'  Tyi*  3-  (.\lar>laii(Jj. 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  last  World 
War  period  corn  and  wheat  were  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  times  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1940.  and  the  first  9  months  of  1941. 
The  same  was  true  of  barley  and  oats,  or 
nearly  so.  All  of  the  other  farm  products, 
hereinafter  lieted,  were  much  higher  during 
the  first  World  War  period  than  they  have 
been  at  this  time. 
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Averace  of  12  monthlv  prir*?  not 
1934.      1940    Bvtraj;e    uf"l2    uioiKhly 


'  Nov.  15  prkr. 

avaihihle    [iricr   to 
prut'.s  L<  1  t,(i  (f  nis. 

Iiivisidnof  ..^tatirtiral  and  nistorical  Research,  Bureau 
•1  Agricultural  Kconumics. 


Now,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit some  figures  In  reference  to  labor.  I 
have  not  tried  to  Incorporate  herein  wages 
for  very  many  types  of  work.  I  made  a  writ- 
ten request  to  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
submit  to  me  figures  from  one  or  two  lines 
of  trade  that  would  be  significant  of  the 
wage  trend,  so  that  a  comparison  might  be 
made  between  the  last  World  War  period 
and  the  present  time.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  submitted  to  me  comparisons  of 
wages  in  the  printing  trades  and  In  the  build- 
ing trades  for  these  two  periods  of  expansion. 
They  are  herewith  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee: 

Average  union  icage  rates 

PRINTING  TRADES 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1941 

All  printing  trades 

$0.  471 

.43:< 
.574 

>0.512  $0,f26 

$1,209 

Book  and  job 

Newspaper 

.479        .5V<n 
.  602  j     .  7-.,:5 

1.  1.37 
1.342 

KUI1J3IKC  TRADES 


All  buil'iinp  trade? ja529  i$<l  687    $0.  fi72     $l,3f.5 


Journeymen |    .593 

lit  ipers  and  laborers.!    .  296 


,  f„Vi 
,346 


.  74!! 
,  400 


1.  .VX) 


It  occurs  to  me  thjit  the  objective  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  situation  like  this  would  be 
to  establish  and  ma.ntain  a  Just  and  fair 
ratio  between  agriculrure,  labor,  and  indus- 
try. The  Federal  Gcvernment  has  no  right 
to  legislate  for  the  special  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage cf  any  single  group.  I  think  we 
should  strive  for  an  equal  balance  cf  ecc- 
ncmic  opportunity  for  all  groups. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  ccmmittee  to  take 
Judicial  notice  of  the  fact  tha:  the  American 
farmer  has  been  unjustly  treated  in  mar,y 
ways.  Our  good-neghbor  policy  with  Its 
trade  agreements  with  Central  and  South 
America  has  been  at  the  expense  cf  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  We  have  attempted  to  buy 
friendship  by  surrenderng  the  markets  that 
rightfully  belong  to  cur  own  American  farm- 
ers to  foreign  farmer?  Impcrrs  of  farm  prod- 
ucts continue  to  pour  into  the  country  In 
ever-increasing   amounts. 

As  a  group,  the  farmers  will  pay  a  greater 
share  of  the  tax  burden  of  our  Federal  Gcv- 
ernment than  any  other  group.  It  is  ele- 
mentary that  business  and  industry  must 
pass  taxes  en  to  the  consumer.  In  the  ulti- 
mate analisis  the  rark  and  file  of  the  people 
cf  America  pay  the  taxes.  In  this  passmg-on 
process  that  occurs  vinen  we  levy  taxes,  every- 
one who  can  raise  the  price  cf  his  articles  or 
his  Eervlces  does  so  Wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers must  charge  more.  Labor  demands 
more  wages  and  get.^  them. 

How  about  the  American  farmer?  He  h;.s 
to  pay  all  of  these  increased  costs  thai  ccme 
by  reason  cf  our  tax  program.  He  pays  more 
for  his  farm  machinery,  his  shoes,  his  over- 
alls, his  shirts,  his  gloves,  his  furniture,  his 
freight,  his  gasoline,  his  medicine,  and  every- 
thing that  he  buys.  Ycu  never  heard  of  a 
farm.er  passing  on  any  of  these  added  costs 
to  anyone  else.  He  can't  go  to  the  gram 
elevator  and  demand  more  money  for  his 
products  because  he  has  to  pay  "more  for 
the  things  he  buys.  He  can't  go  to  the  live- 
stock market  and  demand  a  few  cents  more 
for  his  capJe  and  his  hogs.  It  Just  doesn't 
work  that  way.  The  farmer  takes  what  he 
can  get.  He  assumes  all  cf  the  increased 
cc^ts  of  things  and  passes  en  no  part  of  the 
Increased  costs  to  the  next  fellow 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hcpe  that  whatever  is  done 
in  regard  to  reporting  out  a  price-control 
bill  will  be  done  after  ycu  have  pondered 
well  the  case  cf  the  30.000,000  A.-nericin  pecple 
who  are  engaged  in  farming. 


National  Service  Life  Insurance  Rejections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF   CALIFOR>rT.'\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  22,  1941 


ARTICLE  PUBLISHED  IN  JUNE  1941  ISSUE 
OP  NAVAL  AFFAIRS.  THE  OFFICIAL  PUB- 
LICATION OF  THE  FLEET  RESERVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  have 
this  date  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the 


provi.slons  of  section  602  fa>  cf  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  In.surance  Act  of  i&40 
to  ofiacers  and  enlisted  men  on  active 
duty  In  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard. 

Similar  legislation  was  enacted  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Service  Exten.sion  Act  of 
1941,  Public,  No,  213.  Seventy-S' venth 
Congrt'.s.s,  approved  August  18,  1941.  ccv- 
ering  those  ordered  to  active  military 
service  under  Public  Resolution  No.  96, 
and  those  inducted  under  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act  of  1940. 

The  personnel  of  the  Navy  who  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  shooting  action  on  the 
high  sf-a.s  are  not  covered  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Service  Extension  Act  cf  1941, 
and  ."^hould  not  be  denied,  as  many  now 
are,  the  life-insurance  protection  afforded 
by  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 

Act  of  1940. 

In  this  connection  I  Include  in  these 
remark.,  the  following  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  national  secretary  cf  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans"  Affairs,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  June  1941  is.'ue  of  Naval 
Affairs,  the  cflicial  publication  of  the 
Fleet  Resei-ve  Association. 

[From    Naval    Affairs  of    June    1941) 

NATIONAL     LITE-INSVRAKCI     RTJECTIOrJS 

The  r.ational  secretary  directed  the  fcllcw- 
Ing  letter  to  General  Hines,  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  under  date  of  April  21. 
1941: 

"A  serious  situation  ha.s  developed  in  the 
administration  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  cf  1940,  whereby  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  were  In  active  service  en 
October  8.  1940,  are  being  denied  ltfe-lni:ur- 
ance  protection  under  the  rigid  interpreta- 
tion being  placed  on  the  words  'good  health' 
as  contained  in  the  act. 

"Having  received  a  score  of  letters  on  this 
subject,  from  rejected  applicants,  pointing 
out  tliat  the  Insurance  Division  is  hewing 
to   the   line   and   rcjcctir.g    appllcatlcns   right 

and  left  from  the  old-timers  of  the  service, 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  request  a 
more  IJberal  Interpretation  cf  what  ccnJti- 
tutes  "good  health'  for  purposes  cf  this  act. 

"Many  of  our  people  who  were  ordered  to 
active  fluty  In  the  later  years  cf  their  life 
cannot  be  expected  to  measure  up  physically 
to  the  youngsters — yet,  it  is  the  oldsters  with 
families  who  need  this  protection  mere  so 
than  the  youngsters.  For  example,  a  heart 
rate  a  few  beats  above  normal  arjparenily 
restilts  In  insurance  rejection.  Yet'.  If  these 
rejected  applicants  had  received  their  orders 
to  actlTe  duty  after  October  8,  19<0.  Instead 
of  before,  there  would  be  no  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  "good  health." 

"You  are  vested  with  authority  to  admin- 
ister this  act,  svbject  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  President.  I  hesitate  to  bother  the 
President  with  so  trivial  a  matter  as  the  ad- 
mlnlstmtlon  of  thi.e  act,  yet  It  is  not  so  trivial 
to  the  men  whose  applications  have  been  re- 
jected, nor  to  their  families,  who  need  the 
protection  which  the  Congress  Intended  they 
should  have. 

"The  time  seems  not  far  distant  when  the 
Navy  may  convoy  merchant  vessels,  subject- 
ing the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  per- 
manent establishment  to  the  hazards  cf  the 
day.  The  ones  who  will  bear  the  brunt  p.re 
those  who  were  in  the  active  service  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1940.  not  the  raw  recruits  who  came 
in  after  that  dare.  Thus  the  old-timei-s  apain 
get  11  in  the  neck  through  the  nairow  mt«T- 
preiatious  that  have  been  made  as  to  what 
constitutes  'good  health,'  Wotild  It  not  l:e 
more  e<;ultable  to  say  that  the  yardstick  of 
■good  liealth'  shall  be  the  determination  of 
the  head   of  department   that  the  officer   or 
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man  Is  found  physically  fit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  rank  or  rating  In  each  cf  the 
re.'^pectlve  services  in  a  national  emergency? 

•Tlie  unsettled  international  ccndllions 
seem  to  point  to  the  eventual  entrance  of 
the  United  States  In  t  le  present  wcrld  con- 
flict. Under  such  conditions,  is  It  fair  to 
permit  one  man  to  pro.-ide  protection  for  hia 
family  simply  because  he  was  ordered  to 
active  duty  after  October  8.  1940.  and  to 
deny  countless  hundreis  of  others  the  same 
protection  who  were  en  active  duty  on  the 
date  of  approval  of  thj  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Act,  both  groups  oeing  subjected  to  the 
same  hazards? 

"Apparently  no  one  >eems  to  be  concerned 
over  this  vital  problen  .  Even  the  Navy  De- 
partm'^nt  has  gone  on  record  as  saying:  "The 
Navy  Department  cannot  undertake  to  Influ- 
ence the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Its  de- 
termination of  a  matte  ■  assigned  to  it  by  law.' 
Since  such  is  the  case,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  to  bring 
these  facts  to  the  atteatlon  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, With  an  earnest  request  that  ih?  issue 
be  clarified  by  approp-late  regulation,  or  to 
recommend  to  Congres;  a  msd.flcatlon  of  the 
act  to  provide  Insura  ice  protection  for  all 
who  are  found  pliysicilly  qualified  and  are 
required  to  serve  lu  tl  e  armtd  forces  during 
a  limited  national  emergency,  a  full  national 
emergency,  or  in  the  event  of  war  " 

The  following  is  a  reply  from  Gen.  Frank 
T  Hine.s.  Administrate  r  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
dated  April  30.  1941.  *-h!ch  Is  eelf-explana- 
tory : 

"I  have  your  letter  of  April  21.  1941,  In 
which  you  refer  to  tie  fact  that  in  many 
Instances  officers  and  (  nllsted  men  who  were 
In  the  active  service  en  October  8.  1940,  are 
being  found  unacceptable  for  national  service 
life  insurance  for  the  reason  that  they  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  cf  administra- 
tion regulations  defini -.g  'good  health' 

"In  considering  thu*  subject.  It  must  t>e 
borne  In  mind  that  the  purpose  of  granting 
the  privilege  of  applung  for  life  insurance 
was  not  to  provide  an  additional  gratuity  as 
such  but  rather  to  restore  ln.surabillty  lost 
because  cf  military  and  naval  service,  and  as 
persons  not  in  good  health  are  not  generally 
Insurable  under  standard  conditlcns.  It  fol- 
lows that  thev  do  net  initially  possess  a  nor- 
mal insurablllt"  to  lo^e  and,  therefore.  It  is 
not  believed  that  the  Administration  would 
be  warranted  In  alte-ing  the  definition  of 
'good  health'  to  cove:'  the  class  of  persons 
to  whom  you  refer,  th£t  \s.  thr*.e  who,  though 
found  fit  for  active  di^ty  in  the  military  and 
naval  forces  and  who  are  doing  duty,  cannot 
actually  establish  that  they  are  in  the  condi- 
tion of  health  which  makes  their  appUcaticns 
acceptable  It  Is  to  le  further  nmembcied 
that  national  service  life  insurance  ii;  on  a 
mutual  basis  and  whi  e  the  Government  acts 
in  the  role  cf  trustee,  the  bencflrlal  intcre.'t 
In  the  fund  rests  In  the  policyholders  and  to 
grant  special  favor  tf  one  group  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  1:  terests  cf  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  jcllcyholders 

"It  is  also  Impcrtaiit  to  consider  in  con- 
nection with  the  grcup  discussed  that  all 
who  entered  en  actl.-e  duty  on  or  before 
October  8.  1940.  had  an  opportunity  to  apply 
for  United  States  G-^vjrnnient  life  Insurance 
under  section  3C0.  Wcrld  War  Veterans'  Art, 
as  amended.  Any  si:ch  application  would 
have  been  approved  1'  made  before  October 
8,  1910 

"As  you  may  know,  many  retired  officers 
were  and  are  b?lng  recalled  and  placed  on 
ETtlve  duty  even  thcu^h  formerly  retired  for 
disability,  and  In  sonie  Instances,  according 
to  the  recc;  ds  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, were  receiving  permanent  and  total 
disability  insurance  oeneflts  under  United 
States  Gcvernment  life-insurance  contracts. 
1  do  not  feel  that  11  could  be  successfully 
erc^'ied  that  such  pardons  are  in  'good  heal'h" 
even  th'^ugh  by  rcascn  of  Icrg  years  c'.  ex- 
perience and  training  In  the  military  fields 


they  may  be  extremely  valuable  t:  the  var.jus 
services  at  tl-.ls  time. 

"Also,  as  ycu  know,  policies  issued  under 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  pro- 
vide for  waiver  of  payment  of  premiums  In 
the  event  claim  Is  made  and  It  Is  established 
that  a  policyhcider  suffers  from  a  continuo-js 
total  disability  for  a  period  of  6  months  or 
more  prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  CO  years. 
This,  of  course,  constitutes  an  extra  hazard 
assuined  at  the  time  the  policy  Is  issued,  and 
since  section  605-A  cf  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  estabU.'^hes  a  permanent 
trust  fund  into  which  shall  he  deposited  all 
premiums  which,  together  with  interest 
earned  thereon,  shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  llabtlines  under  such  Insurance, 
including  the  payment  cf  dividends  ana  re- 
funds of  unearned  premiums,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  admlnistraticn,  In  the  interest  of  all 
p-jhcyholders,  must  Insist  upon  issuing  this 
form  of  insurance  only  to  applicants  who  are 
In  good  health. 

"For  the  reas<ins  set  forth  above.  It  is  not 
felt  that  the  Administration  has  the  author- 
ity under  the  law  to  alter  the  definition  of 
'good  health'  now  in  use  and  which  was 
known  to  the  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  cf  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act.  The  matter  cf  further  amcndme.it 
to  the  law  to  cover  the  class  of  person  referred 
to  in  your  letter  Is,  cf  ccursr,  for  the  Congress 
to  determine, ■• 


\  The  St.  Lawrence  Project 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cuaroRNiA 
IN  -n^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Wcdr.esday.  Ocicber  22.  1941 


ePFECH  OF  HON   A    A    BERLE   JR  ,  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  le- 
marks,  I  am  more  than  glad  to  have  the 
privilege  of  iric!uding  the  following  speech 
of  the  Honorable  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  over 
station  WMCA.  New  York  City,  Thurs- 
day. October  2,  1941: 

Last  spring,  as  you  know,  the  President 
caused  to  be  negotiated  an  agreement  for 
the  building  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  developmicnt  The  effect  cf  that  agree- 
m.ent  will  be  to  connect  the  Great  Lakes  with 
the  sea,  and  to  harness  the  ever-fl:3wini?  water 
cf  the  St  Lawrence  so  that  It  will  produce 
more  than  2  000.000  horsepower  cf  electricity 
every  year 

The  agreement  has  been  favorably  reported 
by  the  appropriate  ccmmittee  of  the  Congress. 
The  neces^sary  law  will  shortly  be  before  the 
Congress  for  a  vote 

During  the  6  months  of  discussion  which 
have  pas.-^d  we  have  heard  short-sighted  op- 
ponents make  many  loose  statements.  The 
course  of  events  has  answered  practically 
every  one 

It  was  said  that  we  never  would  need  this 
huge  amount  of  addiilcnal  p'-wer      The  exist- 
ing electric  plants  could  take  care  of  all  that     ' 
was  needed.    But  as  m.onlh  after  mcnth  has 
gone  by  the   country   knows   thrit    there   is 
not  enough  electric  power  to  dc  the  mighty    , 
work   of   defense   and    rrarm.am.ent    in    wliich    I 
we  are  forced  tc  engpge      The  Federal  Power    [ 
Commission    already    reports   up-Siate    New    I 


York  lndustr.2C  are  endenvorln^  tc  fi:-d  ways 
cf  withdrawing  p^>wcr,  evtn  from  New  York 
City,  so  as  to  keep  the  InduBtrlal  plants 
running  You  have  to  remember  that  unit 
after  unit  of  new  factories  are  being  put 
Into  commlsslca.  All  of  these  require  more 
electricity. 

Figures  are  r^ull  but  they  tell  the  story 
On  July  1.  la<it  we  were  using  all  tlie  eleclric 
power  we  had. 

Besides  that  v;e  had  ordered  nearly  8  OOO.OOO 
cf  kilowatt  cr;3acity  to  b.^  constructed  fjr 
the  defense  plants 

Even  with  this  addition  we  were  nearly 
14  OOC  000  kilDvatts  short  of  the  total  amount 
needed 

Many  of  the  defense  plants  in  construction 
or  planned  ar  ■  to  be  built  In  the  State  of 
New  York  Ur.less  they  can  be  assured  cf 
electricity  thev  have  to  be  put  somewhere 
el.se  Without  the  St.  Lawrence  power  New 
Ycrk  alone  will  be  shcrt  1  214.000  kilowatts. 

La!-t  spnn?  we  had  a  po^d  working  iJci 
that  we  v.-ovild  need  more  power.  Today  wj 
know  It  by  ar"ual  experience 

It  was  said  that  we  could  get  the  pyower 
mere  quickly  by  using  coal  and  letting  the 
water  power  fo  to  waste.  But  a  Federal 
Povrer  Commlsi.ion  study  on  that  shows  that 
we  shall  need  all  of  the  electricity  made  from 
coal  that  we  can  get,  In  addition  to  the  water 
power.  It  is  net  a  question  of  having  St. 
Lawrence  power  or  power  generated  from  coal. 
We  ihall  need  both. 

A  second  claim  was  m.ade  that  the  war 
would  be  ever  this  year  and  that  It  was 
foolish  to  prepare  fcr  2  or  3  years  ahead 

Well,  the  summer  is  over,  and  the  war  la 
obviously  nowhere  near  Its  end.  Already  the 
experts  are  beginning  to  figure  out  the  prob- 
lems cf  next  ytar's  campaign  European  wara 
have  not  Infrequently  lasted  10  or  15  years. 
and  no  respcixs.ble  man  would  be  prepared  to 
bet  the  safety  of  tlie  United  States  on  the 
chance  that  tMs  one  will  end  quickly. 

A  th:rd  and.  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  short- 
sighted argument  came  from  cne  section  of 
the  country.  It  was  said  that  if  you  have 
St.  I^wrence  power,  you  might  cut  Into  the 
market  fcr  roft  coal.  Coal  miners  especially 
were  asked  tc  ..ppo&e  the  St  LawTence  seaway 
and  power  in  irder  tc  make  additional  work 
fur  the  coal  mines 

But  today  vs  have  learned  that  the  bigger 
the  market  fc  r  power,  the  greater  the  con- 
sumption cf  coal.  One  of  the  great  reser- 
\oirs  cf  water  power  is.  cf  ccuree.  the  Ten- 
ne.ssee  Valley  Authority.  Yet.  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  the  elTect  of  putting  in 
electric  power  was  to  cause  that  area  to  uae 
a  million  tons  more  cf  ccal  in  1940  than  that 
area  used  In  1!'33,  before  the  Tennessee  Valley 
b-^gan    Ftlmuhtmg   Industry   with    electricity. 

The  St  Lawience  project  does  not  displace 
coal  consump'ion  Instead,  It  idds  directly 
to  the  use  an-!  consumption  of  coal. 

Finally  It  was  said  that  the  Bt.  Lawrence 
was  net  neede:l  for  defense  at  all.  I  will  con- 
cede gladly  tl  at  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
and  electncltj  will  be  usefiU  in  peace  aa  well 
as  in  war.  That  is.  cf  course,  an  advantage. 
But  we  have  i  ow  the  word  of  every  responsi- 
ble ofEcial  chsreed  with  the  national  ctefense 
that  the  St  Li  wrenc?  Is  an  imp>ortant  link  In 
the  defense  n  achlnery  of  the  country  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stlmson  has  rrged  it  and  so 
has  Secretary  :;f  the  Navy  Knox.  The  United 
States  Army  t  ngineers  have  urged  It  and  so 
ha>5  the  Marlime  Comm'.sslon,  which  must 
deal  with  the  problems  of  civilian  shipping. 

Locked  boh  1  lid  the  falls  cf  the  Bt.  Lawrence 
ar?  huge  resc'irrf=  cf  Industry  and  sh'pplrg. 
One-quirter  c-f  the  United  States  Is  bshlrd 
that  birrier.  s^ekin.:  an  outlet  to  the  sea. 
And  our  chief  line  cf  defense  must  be  on  the 
sea,  as  the  tide  of  wcrld  conquest  mov?s  off 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  Into  the  Allan- 
tic  We  h,3ve  no  ri<-;ht  to  keep  this  huge  re- 
sou.';'  locked  up  It  should  have  been  m.ade 
BV.illable  year^  ago.  Thrre  Is  no  excuse  for 
not  bringing  .t  Into  action  now. 
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Alcohol  for  National  Defense — A  Discus- 
sion of  the  Necessity  for  the  Enactment 
of  H.  R.  5852 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       -^ 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALITORNTA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  22.  1941 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  18  I  introduced  a  ImU,  indexed 
and  numbered  as  H.  R.  5852,  to  amend 
section  2888  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  national  defense.  This  action 
was  talten  as  a  result  of  a  careful  study 
of  applicable  laws  and  after  taking  coun- 
sel with  authorities  on  the  subject.  If 
the  amendment  proposed  by  me  is  en- 
acted into  law,  that  section  will  read  as 
follows ; 

Sec.  2888.  tJnder  such  regulations  as  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  prescribe,  alcohol  or  other  dis- 
tilled spirits  of  a  proof  strength  of  not  less 
than  180°  intended  for  export  free  of  tax  may 
be  drawn  frcm  receiving  cisterns  at  any  dis- 
tillery or  from  storage  tanks  in  any  internal- 
revenue  bonded  warehouse,  for  transfer  to 
tanks  or  tank  cars  for  export  from  the  United 
States,  and  all  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  exportation  of  distilled  spirits  not  incon- 
sistent herewith.  shaU  apply  to  spirits  re- 
moved for  export  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  in  furtherance  of  na- 
tional defense  such  alcohol  or  other  distilled 
spirits  of  a  proof  strength  of  no*  less  than 
ISO-  may  also  be  withdrawn  free  of  tax  from 
receiving  cisterns  at  any  registered  distillery, 
or  from  storage  tanks  in  any  internal-rev- 
enue bonded  warehouse,  for  transfer  in  tanks. 
tanks  cars,  or  other  approved  containers,  or 
by  pipe  line,  for  use  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  governmental  agency  thereof. 

Thus  our  Government  and  its  agencies 
would  be  able  to  obtain  their  maximum 
needs   and   requirements   of   alcohol   or 
other  high-proof  spirits  for  national  de- 
fense from  all  sources  without  impairing 
the  integrity  of  the  present  statutory  dis- 
tinction between  industrial  alcohol  and 
beverage  spirits  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  and  which  the 
chemical  industry  is  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing.   This  is  indicated  by  advices  that 
have  come  to  me  and  other  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
manufacturing     chemists'     associations, 
scientific    societies,    trade    publications, 
and  other  factors  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries.    In  that  regard  it  will  suffice  if 
I  here  read  a  telegram  which  was  re- 
ceived  by   me   imder   date  of   October 
14  from   Warren  N.   Watson,  secretary 
of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States;  a  letter  dated 
October    20    which    MarUn    H.    Ittner. 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  industrial 
alcohol  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety wrote  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna.    Chairman   Doughton   of    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  and  a 
telegram  dated  October   18  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  president. 


National  Paint,  Varnish  L  Lacquer  Asso- 
ciation: 

OCTOBEK  14,    1941. 

Hon.  B.  W.  Gearh.«t. 

Ways  and  Meatut  Committee, 

House  of  Representatii^^<>, 

Was/itngton.  D  C  : 
We  vigorously  oppose  H.  R    5811.  a.s  this 
proposal  has  the  effect  of  nulhfying  the  ex- 
isting demarcation  between  industrial  alcohol 
and   beverage   spirits  which   was  established 
by  the  enactment  of  title  III  of  the  National 
Prchibiticn  Act  of  1918  and  is  new  de.s.Ernatcd 
as  subchapter  C  of  chapter  26  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.     The  object  of  this  law  was 
to   Insure   an  ample  supply   of  industrial   al- 
cohol to  the  chemical  indtistry  and  to  pro- 
mote its  use  in  scientific   research  and   the 
development  of  products  used  by  the  chem- 
ical   industry    such    as    acetic    acid,    photo- 
graphic films,  antifreezes,  rayon,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, dyes,  etc.     Under  existing  resulaticns 
■    registered  distilleries  manufacturing  beverage 
I    spirits  may  withdraw  such  spirits  at  190  de- 
I    grees    proof    for    export,    and    we    urge    that 
Instead  of  changing  the  basic  features  of  the 
j   present  law  the  amendment  proposed  by  H  R. 
I    5811  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
1        "Section   2888,    Internal   Revenue    Cede,    is 
hereby  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  there- 
of, the  following; 

"  'Provided.  That  in  furtherance  of  national 
defense  such  alcchcl  cr  other  distilled  spiriU 
of  a  proof  strength  of  not  less  than  180  de- 
giees  may  also  be  withdrawn  free  cf  tax  frcm 
receiving  cisterns  at  any  registered  distillery 
or  from  storage  tanks  in  any  Iniernal  reveiiue 
bonded  warehouse  for  transfer  to  tanks,  tank 
cars,  cr  other  approved  containers,  cr  by  pipe 
line,  for  use  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof ' " 

Warren  N.  Watson, 
Secretary,  Manufacturing  Chemists 

Association  of  the  United  States. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  October  20.  1941. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Doughton. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
De.ar  Sir.   In  the  Interest  of  the  chemical 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  and   m  order 
to  insure  the  provisions  of  law  which  mam- 
tain  a  clear  demarcation   between  industrial 
alcohol  for  the  use  of  the  chemical   industry 
and    distilled    spirits    for    beverage   purposes, 
it  is  believed  to  be  highly  desirable  that  vour 
committee  recommend   the  passage  cf  H.  R. 
5852  in  preference  to  H    R.  5811. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Martin  H   Ittner. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Industrial 
Alcohol,  American  Chemical  Society. 

Washington,  D.  C  .  October  18    194} 
Hon.  Bertrand  W    Gearhart. 

Washington,  D  C  ■ 
The  National  Paint.  Varnish,  and  Lacquer 
Association,  representing  an  Industry  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  lndu.strial  alco- 
hol, subscribes  to  the  views  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists  Association  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  in  their  communication  to 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  October  14  and  urges  the  adoption  of 
H.  R.  5852.  introduced  by  Represenutive 
Geakhabt  on  October  16. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg. 
President.  National  Paint,  Varnish, 

and  Lacquer  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  respect  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
Representative  Dirksen.  who  introduced 
a  bill— H.  R.  5811— which  would  deal  with 
this  subject.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  in  the  present  emergency  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  advisable  to  go  to  the  ex- 
tremes which  his  measiure  reflects.    The 


objectives  which  he  has  in  mind.  lauda- 
ble in  themselves,  can  be  attained  by 
means  far  less  dra^stic.  The  Ifgi.-'.aMon 
which  I  have  introduced — H.  R.  5852 — 
points  the  way. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a  better 
und*^! standing  and  appreciation  cf  the 
growing  importance  of  the  industrial  al- 
cohol industry  and  of  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  it  separately  and  intelli- 
gently, it  is  appropriate  that  I.  at  th's 
point,  draw  attention  to  and  quote  from 
an  article  entitled  "Tlirec  Decades  of 
Industrial  Alcohol — What  of  the  Fu- 
ture''", published  in  the  December  10, 
1937,  isijue  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  the  nfficial  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society: 

The  average  person  does  not  realize  that 
Industrial  alcohol  Includes  both  ethvl  and 
denattued  alcohol.  Prior  to  title  III  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Act  (October  28.  1919), 
ethyl  alcohol,  as  such,  was,  under  the  law,* 
produced  In  the  same  plant  cr  distillery  as 
other  classes  of  spirits.  All  belonged  to  the 
sam«  family  in  the  production  of  spirits  and 
the  product  did  net  take  on  the  nam.e  "as 
knorn  to  the  trade"  until  withdrawn  from 
the  cisterns.  Although  the  essential  uses  of 
alcoliol  were  in  a  measure  recognized  in  the 
policy  adopted  of  tax-free  withdrawals  for 
certain  purpo.-es  and  under  certain  ccndl- 
tioni,  such  withdrawals  were  not  regarded  as 
Industrial  In  the  sense  contemplated  under 
the  policy  of  denaturation  Instituted  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  original  De- 
natured Alcohol  Act.  Although  the  legiti- 
mate uses  of  alcohol  for  industrial  and  non- 
beverage  purposes  were  conceded,  it  continued 
to  b«  taxed  as  a  luxury  and  not  as  a  necessity. 

Reilief  from  this  tax  burden  became  im- 
perative if  alcohol  was  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  science  and  industry.  The  treatment  ac- 
corded it  by  foreign  countries,  especially  in 
Germany  and  England,  was  viewed  with  con- 
cern and  approbation.  The  country  was  on 
the  threshold  of  a  great  economic  upheaval. 
Industrial  engineers,  physicists,  and  chemists 
were  startling  the  world  with  their  discover- 
ies and  the  importance  of  ethyl  alcohol  as  a 
chemical  raw  material  could  no  longer  be 
neglected.  The  solution  was  found  in  the 
policy  of  denaturation  then  adopted,  or  al- 
lowing the  alcohol  to  be  withdrawn  free  of 
tax  "for  use  in  the  arts  and  industries,  and 
for  fuel,  light,  and  power,  provided  said  alco- 
hol shall  have  been  mixed  •  •  •  ^-in^ 
methyl  alcohol  or  other  denaturing  material 
or  materials,  or  admixtures  of  the  same,  suit- 
able to  the  use  for  which  the  alcohol  Is  with- 
drawn, but  which  destroys  its  character  as  a 
beverage  and  renders  it  unfit  for  liquid 
medicinal  purposes." 

The  adoption  of  this  additional  tax-free 
withdrawal  privilege  by  the  Congress  was  a 
great  achievement,  but  much  work  remained 
to  be  done.  It  became  necessary  for  the  then 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  John  G. 
Capers,  to  whom  the  great  responsibility  of 
carrying  forward  the  new  policy  was  dele- 
gated and  to  whom  its  success  may  be  Justly 
attributed,  so  to  regulate  the  production 
and  disU'ibution  of  the  new  conimcdity  as 
to  Insure  the  revenue  and  further  the  worthy 
objeds  intended  by  the  statute.  This  was  no 
easy  task  in  view  of  the  competition  of  other 
interests  affected,  the  reluctance  of  manu- 
facturers to  subject  themselves  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed,  and  the  skepticism  rrani- 
festefi  by  the  "dry-  sentiment  then  gaining 
such  headway.  It  is  somewhat  amusing,  at 
Uiis  late  date,  to  consider  fuel,  l.ght  and 
power  in  the  days  before  the  automobile,  the 
electric  light  bulb,  and  high-power  lines 
spanning  the  country  in  every  direction  but 
the  contribution  which  industrial  alcohol 
has  made  even  in  these  fields  will  be  ac- 
Itnowledged. 
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Likewise,  the  arts  and  Industries  which  in- 
dustrial alcohol  has  served  may  be  retlccted 
by  the  early  formulas  apprcved  for  the  spe- 
cific purposes  authorized  (rcp<;'rt  cf  Commis- 
aioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  1907.  p    4)  : 

(a)  Shellac  varnish,  photographic  dry 
plates,  embalming  13uid,  heliotropin.  lacquers 
from  soluble  cotton,  resin  cf  podrphyllum. 
and  similar  prcducis.  mariulaciure  of  ther- 
mcmcter  and  barometer  lubes. 

(b)  Celluloid,  pyralln.  and  similar  products. 

(c)  Transparent  soap. 

(di  Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco, 
^ei    PhotoentTravings. 

(f)  Fulminate  cf  mercury. 

(g)  Watches 

(h)   Sulph(!iimethane. 

(I)  Purification  cf  rubfcer. 

(J)  P.^stes  and  varnish  from  soluble  cotton. 

(k)   Photographic  collodion. 

(1)   Imitation  leather. 

(ml  Sulfuric  ether,  acetic  ether. 

(n)   Ethyl  chloride. 

(o)    Surgical  ligatures. 

(p)  Filaments  for  incandescent  lamps. 

(q)    Silverware  and  bronze 

During  the  summer  of  1908.  Commissioner 
Capers,  accomfaiiied  by  Chief  Chemist 
Crampton  of  the  Bureau,  made  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope to  obtain  more  complete  information 
concerning  the  character  and  operation  of 
laws  relating  to  the  tax-free  use  of  alcohol  for 
Industrial  purposes.  On  his  return  he  stated 
(Commissioner  of  Infernal  Revenue's  Report, 
1908.  p  10)  "that  the  results  obtained  en- 
tirely Justified  the  time  devoted  to  it 
•  •  •  and  that  no  possible  ground  exists 
for  the  assumption,  which  still  prevails  to 
some  extent,  that  the  slow  development  of 
the  movement  in  this  country  is  due  to  an 
unduly  rigid  official  control  over  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  denatured  alcchol  "  The 
close  cooperation   of   the   industry  with   the 


Ccmmissioner  and  his  staff  established  k 
foundation  which  has  sur\-:ved  to  this  day. 
and  present  ope.-atior.s  are  a  tribute  to  the 
precautions  criplnally  taken  to  Insure  the 
interests  of  the  Government  and  promote 
the  wf'lfare  of  the  Indu'-try 

Under  the  or.glnal  act  of  1&06  the  de- 
naturation of  alcchol  was  confined  to  "de- 
naturing bonded  warehou.«k-'S"  located  and  set 
apart  on  the  distil len-  premises  By  the  sup- 
plemental act  of  Ma,'ch  2,  1907,  provision 
was  made  for  the  establishment  of  "central 
denaturing  bonded  warehouses"  and  for  the 
transfer  of  alcohol  thereto  in  packaces. 
tanks,  and  tank  cars;  also  for  the  use  of  tax- 
free  alcchol.  "when  suitably  denatured."  in 
the  manufacture  of  ether  and  chloroform  and 
other  definite  chemical  substances  Under 
paragraph  N,  subsection  2,  section  4,  of  the 
Tariff  Act.  approved  October  3,  1913,  in  order 
to  promote  the  use  of  farm  materials  in  the 
production  of  de*atured  alcohol,  any  farmer, 
fruit  grower,  or  associations  thereof,  or  any 
other  persons,  were  authorized  to  manufac- 
ture alcohol  free  of  tax  for  denaturation  out 
of  the  products  of  farms,  fruit  orchards,  or 
any  other  materials,  on  condition  that  such 
alcohol  be  conveyed  from  the  still  to  central 
denaturing  plants  The  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions anticipated  here  did  not  materialize 
because  the  low  price  oi  denatured  alcohol 
did  not  warrant  the  use  of  such  materials  at 
that  time. 

The  manner  In  which  tax-free  denatured 
alcohol  was  received  and  utilized  by  the  art.s 
and  industries  and  the  growing  success  of 
the  new  governmental  policy  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  schedule  which  has 
been  condensed  to  cover  only  the  early  years 
of  denature'lon  (1907-09) :  "the  World  '  War 
years  (1917-18 1:  the  first  year  of  prohibition 
(1920):  the  first  year  following  repeal  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment  (1934i;  and  the  cur- 
rent year  (1937)  : 


Denatured  alcohol 
|WineFallon5l 


Dena- 

lurine 

plant?! 

operated 


Total  pro- 
duct ion 


Comi'i'  '■'■y 
denaiurtKi 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

1«07 

1908 

1909 

1917 

1918 

1930 

1934 

1937 


K 
12 
12 
44 
49 
52 
41 
45 


l,7ttf).  276 

3.  321.4.')2 

4.  ."i-V..  419 


82.  241.403 
102.217.036 


1. 397.  861 
1.812.122 

2.370.840 
in.  .Vis,  919 
10,  32S,  4,15 
13.  52H.4a3 
27.174.311 
22. 143.  303 


Sprriallv  (le-    -\^^  -^  '^"'■■J 
naturVd  Jy  m«nu- 


3Si41.^ 
].5«J«.  329 
2.  IW.  .S79 
A\  170,  fi7S 
39,«4.561 
l.S.  307,  y47 
55,  or,7,  092 
SO.  073, 673 


400.000 

1.  ;t»i.  (»») 

:i.  (KKl.  0(«) 
71.  3:«.  ,')24 

6N,  Mu.  aso 

22.  200.  iH'i 

W..  302.  M3 

139,  000,  000 


'  Where  increased  uses  exceed  production  the  differences  indicate  alcohol  recovered  and  reused  in  maoufscturicg 
processes. 


Space  Will  not  permit  of  here  Including 
the  multifarious  uses  of  industrial  alcohol. 
They  were,  however,  set  forth  in  breezy 
fashion  for  public  information  in  a  50-page 
booklet  Issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  June  30.  1932.  entitled  "The 
Uses  of  Alcohol  as  an  E.ssential  Chemical  in 
the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Industries"  The 
concluding  paragraph  cf  that  official  publi- 
cation read: : 

"Alcohol  is  With  us  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  in  the  baby's  rattle  and  the  embalmer's 
fluid.  One  of  the  great  romances  of  modern 
Industry  is  the  story  of  industrial-alcohol 
manufacture  and  its  application  to  thousands 
of  comfcrts  and  utilities  that  enter  into  the 
fabric  of  on-  com.mcrcial  and  s.cial  life  " 

During  the  World  War  industrial  alcohol 
was  recognized  as  one  cf  the  key  industries 
by  the  Government,  becau'*  from  it  were 
made  smokeless  powder  and  ether  munitions, 
poison  gases,  hospital  supplies,  and  many 
other  necessities  of  war,  including  acetone 
varnishes,  which  rendered  airplane  wings  and 
surfaces  impervious  to  fire.  In  fact,  bo  vital 
was  Industrial  alcohol  to  the  allied  cause  that 
every  plant  producing  It  was  regarded  as  a   J 


potential  arsenal  and  Congress  relaxed  every 
restriction  to  increase  and  expedite  its  manu- 
facture and  facilitate  its  distribution  and  use. 
The  crucial  test  for  industrial  alcchol  came 
with  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment, prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale, 
use,  etc.,  of  intoxicating  liquo.-s  for  bever- 
age purposes.  There  was  no  escape  from 
classifying  alcohol  as  an  Intoxicating  liquor, 
but  its  industrial  uses  had  become  too  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  industrial  welfare  of  the 
country  to  be  overthrown  by  the  cataclysm 
of  national  prohibition.  Determined  that 
the  gain  already  accomplished  should  not  be 
ruined  under  the  new  policy  demanded  by 
the  people  and  that  the  Industrial  and  all 
lawful  uses  of  alcohol  be  preserved  at  all 
cost.  Congress  rallied  to  the  experiences  of 
the  past  and  placed  the  Government  square- 
ly behind,  not  cnly  the  production  of  ethyl 
alcohol  for  Industrial  and  all  other  lawful 
purposes,  but  al.«o  the  promotion  of  its  dis- 
tribution and  use.  Anticipating  the  threat- 
ened dangers  involved  and  emphasizing  a  de- 
termination to  lift  alcohol  out  of  the  unfair 
Incriminations  held  against  it.  Congress  made 
title  in  a  part  of  the  National  Prohlbitica 


Act.  entit!?d  It  "Industrial  Alcohol."  and 
provided  tliat  it  take  effect  Immediately  ou 
passage  of  that  act.  2  months  and  19  days 
before  title  II  of  the  act  relaUng  to  the  pro- 
hibition o!'  Intoxicating  beverages  became 
effective.  Not  only  were  the  promotion  iX)ll- 
cles  previously  established  reaffirmed,  but  all 
doubts  as  to  the  intention  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  status  of  Industrial  alcohol  were 
di-spelled  in  the  follcwlng  language  of  section 
13  of  title  III.  as  follows i 

"Sec  13.  The  Ccmmi.ssioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  issue  regulations  respecting  tlie 
establishment  bondinp.  and  ojjcratlon  of  In- 
dustrial-alcohoi  plants,  d  Miaturing  plants, 
and  bonded  warehouses  auibonzod  herein. 
and  tlie  distribution,  sale,  expert,  and  use  of 
alcohol  which  may  be  necessary,  advisable, 
or  proper,  to  secure  the  revenue,  to  prevent 
diversion  of  the  alcohol  to  Illegal  u.^-s.  and 
to  place  the  nonbeverage  airohol  Industry 
and  other  industries  using  such  alcohol  as  a 
chemical  raw  material  oi-  for  other  lawful 
purpose  ujxin  the  highest  possible  p'.ane  of 
scientific  and  commercial  elTitiency  consist- 
ent with  the  Interests  of  the  Government. 
and  which  shall  insure  an  aiiiple  supply  of 
such  alcohcl  and  promote  its  use  In  scien- 
tific research  and  the  development  of  fuels, 
dyes,  and  other  lawful  products  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  III  of  the  National 
Prohit^ition  Act,  strengthened  by  the 
Liquor  Law  Repeal  and  Enforcement  Act 
of  August  27.  1935,  and  so  forth,  is  now 
dps!gnate(d  as  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
26  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  That 
statutory  set-up  for  industrial  alcohol, 
a?  distinguished  from  laws  relative  to 
beverage  spirits,  has  operated  satisfac- 
torily. Under  it  industrial-alcohol  plants 
are  employing  every  possible  facility  to 
meet  the  defense  needs  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  dis- 
turbed. My  bill,  H,  R.  5852,  merely  ex- 
tends section  2888  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  meet  the  exigent  needs  of 
national  defense  without  affecting  the 
industrial-alcohol  statutes. 

Of  course,  sight  mu.st  not  be  lost  of  the 
fact  that  registered  distilleries  may  now. 
under  regulations  cf  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, be  readily  converted  into  and 
operated  as  industrial-alcohol  plants  for 
the  production  of  alcohol  for  any  lawful 
purpose.  This  procedure  is  covered  by 
Regulations  4.  article  XXX.  and  by 
Treasury  E>ecision  5085,  approved  Oc- 
tober 9.  1941,  but  not  released  until 
October  11,  1941.  the  day  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Representative  Dirksen's  bill, 
H  R.  5811.  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. OfBcials  consulted  In  the  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  cf  Internal  Rev- 
enue state  that  a  properly  equipped  reg- 
istered di£tille.T  can  now  change  over 
under  existing  law  and  regulations  into 
an  industrial-alcohol  plant  within  an 
hour,  if  necessary, 

"In  time  of  war  every  alcohol  plant  is 
a  veritable  arsenal."  That  v:sl^  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Commissioner  James  M. 
Doran  in  an  official  pronouncement  is- 
sued by  his  Bureau  of  Industrial  Alcohol 
on  June  30.  1932.  Nearly  a  quarter  cJ  a 
century  before,  to  be  exact,  on  October 
3.  1308 — 6  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War — Ccmmissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  John  G.  Capers  WTote  an 
article  for  Harper's  Weekly  in  which  he 
anticipated  that  which  Commissioner 
Dcran  later  observed.     He  said: 

We  cannot   hope  to  attain  the  fuU  devel- 
opment   or    success    In    the    production    of 
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denatured  alcohol  which  Is  prcuKnr  to  G«t- 
many — and  for  several  reastins.  In  the  first 
place,  denatured  alcohol  Is  a  matter  of 
nearly  as  much  concern  to  the  Empire  as  Its 
army  or  navy.  In  fact,  the  elder  Emperor 
Inaugurated  the  Industry  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  havirg  a  Murce  of  light,  heat,  and 
power  within  the  German  Empire  Indeper.d- 
ent  of  the  petroleum  products,  of  which  Ger- 
many has  none.  The  wise  old  Emperor,  real- 
izing' that  some  day  his  Empire  might  be 
forced,  in  time  of  war,  to  be  self-dependent 
and  rpsourceful  within  its  own  borders,  de- 
termined to  be  independent  of  petroleum 
product^,  all  of  which  were  and  still  are 
shipped  Into  Germany  from  other  countries, 
and  an  elaborate  paternal  system  was  In- 
augurated to  Insure,  as  the  Government's  al- 
ternate safety  source  of  light,  heat,  and 
power,  the  alcohol  which  could  be  produced 
from  the  Germpn  potato — now  so  carefully 
cultivated  for  that  purpose,  as  it  has  been 
for  nearly  40  years. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society's  article  on  industrial  alcohol 
Which  appeared  in  its  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  of  E>ecember  10, 
1937.  In  connection  with  that  article, 
the  following  editorial  comment  was 
made  by  Dr.  Harrison  E.  Howe,  the  emi- 
nent chemist  and  editor  of  that  period- 
ical, who  now  occupies  an  important 
advisory  position  in  the  OfBce  of  Produc- 
tion Management : 

The  editor  la  Indebted  for  the  Information 
conUlned  In  this  discussion  to  James  P. 
McGovern,  general  counsel  of  the  Industrial 
Alcohol  Institute,  Inc.  Captain  McGovern 
Is  one  of  the  few  men  still  active  tn  the  in- 
dustry who  have  b^en  through  the  various 
Changes  discvissed  m  this  article.  Beginning 
with  the  passage  of  the  original  Denatured 
Alcohol  Act  of  1906,  he  has  been  found  con- 
sistently supporting  the  policies  and  prin- 
ciples which  have  clearly  diflferentiated  the 
use  of  the  chemical  alcohol  in  industry  from 
the  beverage  use  of  various  "spirits"  and  on 
many  occasioi.s  has  contributed  substantially 
to  enable  this  chemical  to  achieve  its  present 
status  under  the  law  and  in  commerce.  The 
Industrial-alcohol  statute,  known  as  title  III 
of  the  National  Prchibition  Act,  wa5  conceived 
by  him.  Adopted  by  the  Congress,  it  sur- 
vived repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
and.  In  strengthened  form,  continues  In  full 
force  and  effect  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  meritorious  legislation. 

Because  he  is  an  acknowledged  author- 
ity on  the  subject  with  which  the  legisla- 
tion would  deal,  I  sought  the  views  of 
Captain  McGovern  before  introducing 
H.  R.  5852.  As  a  prominent  member  of 
the  New  York  and  District  of  Columbia 
bars,  he  has  in  his  practice  made  chem- 
ical operations  a  specialty  for  over  40 
years.  He  began  writing  on  the  uses  and 
benefits  of  tax-free  industrial  alcohol  in 
foreign  countries  as  early  as  1900.  Col- 
laborating closely  with  governmental  and 
commercial  interests  in  coruiection  with 
the  enactment  of  the  first  denatured- 
alcohol  law  in  this  country,  the  act  of 
June  7,  1906.  he  has  exercised  great  influ- 
ence In'the  development  of  our  statutory 
law  which  relates  to  nonbeverage  alcohol. 
The  lead-off  article  in  Harper's  Weekly  of 
October  3,  1908,  anent  that  legislation 
was  written  by  him. 

Since  that  period  Captain  McGovern 
has  represented  one  branch  or  another  of 
the  chemical  industry  in  matters  relating 
to  the  manufacture,  distribution,  sale  and 
use  of  alcohol.  He  served  as  general 
counsel  of  the  Industrial  Alcohol  Institirte 


from  the  date  of  its  organization  in  1926 
until  it  voluntarily  dissolved  in  January 
1940.  In  recognition  of  his  preemmence 
in  this  field,  the  Treasury  Department 
appointed  him  as  a  delegate  to  the  nine- 
teenth International  Congress  Again.-t 
Alcoholism,  held  at  Antwerp.  Belgium, 
on  August  23,  1928,  where  he  read  a 
learned  paper  on  the  importance  to  na- 
tional welfare  of  the  nonbeverage  U;,es 
of  the  chemical  alcohol.  He  is  the  author 
of  Alcohol  Under  State  Liquor  Laws,  pub- 
lished in  1934,  a  second  edition  of  which  ! 
was  brought  out  in  1936.  I 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  Captain  Mc- 
Govern tell  me  that  he  is  at  the  disposal  | 
of  any  congressional  committee  that  may 
wish  to  hear  him  in  connection  with  the 
general  subject.  In  view  of  the  cut- 
standing  position  which  hf  has  always 
he'd  in  governmental  and  commercial 
circles  relative  to  the  production  and 
uses  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  the  prestige  which  the  knowledge  of 
his  support  of  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed will  bring  to  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced,  I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
concluding  my  instant  remark?  than  to 
quote  a  paragraph  which  he  wrote  for  the 
bulletin  of  December  28.  1939  of  the  In- 
dustrial Alcohol  Institute: 

To  deny  that  serious  and  Important  prob- 
lems confront  the  Industry  would  be  a  erave 
mistake.  There  must  be  a  revival  of  In- 
terest In  the  ccmmon  welfare,  a  closer  co- 
ordination of  effort,  and  an  unselfish  des.re 
to  serve.  The  demands  call  for  the  exercise 
of  a  peculiar  patriotic  duty,  lifted  cut  of  the 
ccmplications  cf  r'.)nip€tit:ve  bufitnes?,  to  the 
er-.d  that  the  great  chemical  lr.du?-_nes  oper- 
ating in  every  noolc  and  corner  of  the  land 
may  be  protected,  fostered,  end  preserved 
against  unfair  imputations  and  unwarranted 
burdens.  There  is  a  job  to  be  done.  A  call 
for  volunteers  has  been  sounded  Industrial 
alcohol  must  be  m.aintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
5852  will  do  much  not  only  to  maintain 
but  to  advance  and  extend  the  now  fast 
growing  industrial  alcohol  industry  of  cur 
country.  It  ought  to  receive  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country.    I  hcpe  it  will. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  most 
excellent  article  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt entitled  "What  Does  Pan-American 
Friendship  Mean?": 


What  Does  Pan-American  FRiENDSHrp  Mean? 
(By  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt) 

THE  FIRST  I-AD-r  FEESENTS  THE  HUMAN.  PERSONAL 
SIDE  OF  A  PROBl-EM  NEVEB  SO  IMPORTANT  AS 
NOW 

It  seems  to  me  that  pan-American  rela- 
tionships divide  themselves  broadly  along 
three  lines. 

First,  thera  are  the  political  relationships 
which  represent  the  policies  conceived  and 
carried  cut  by  the  various  governments.  Here 
we  have  an  impressive  record. 

The  hemisphere  began  to  work  for  pan- 
Americanism  In  1826,  when  the  great  libera- 
tor, Simon  Bolivar,  called  the  first  meeting 
of  American  Btatcs.  It  was  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  greatest  experiments  in  International 
relationships  that  the  world  has  seen.  In 
Its  115  years  of  life  It  has  progressed  from  a 
dream  to  a  reality. 

The  First  International  Conference  of 
American  Stetes  was  held  at  Washington 
for  promot.ofi  of  Inter-Ameiican  trade  and 
furtherance  cf  peace  through  arbltraticn. 

In  1890,  tbe  basis  for  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  provided  for  In  the  Commercial 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  The 
Union  was  formally  christened  ano  its  build- 
ing dedicate^   in   1910. 

in  1901-OE.  the  second  conference  erf 
American  republic?  was  held  In  Mexico  City. 
Tlie  main  topic  of  discussion  was  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes,  in 
line  with  wliich  was  the  adherence  given  by 
the  delegatidns  to  the  Hague  Convention. 

In  1906.  the  third  International  conference 
met  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  a?aln  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  the  matter  of  collection  of  public 
debts  by  force.  This  was  a  delicate  mitter 
which  we  had  not  In  the  past  handled  wisely 
or  tactfuUy.  Our  attitude  of  talcing  respKin- 
slbillty  alone  has  now  changed,  and  we  now 
propose  to  share  it  with  our  neighbors.  This 
meant  great  reassurances  to  such  nations 
a."^  had  doubted  motives  and  feared  aggres- 
sion on  our  part  as  a  threat  to  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

Between  1910  and  1928,  the  fourth,  filth, 
and  sixth  international  coaferences  took 
place,  and  were  concerned  primarily  with 
economic  and  cultural  matters:  and  finally. 
In  1928-29,  the  Pan-American  Conference  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  met  at  Wash- 
ington. It  adopted  a  convention  providing 
for  conciliation  of  disputes  and  a  general 
treaty  of  int«r-American  arbitration,  which 
was  another  real  step  forward  in  gaining 
mutual  conidence. 

In  1933  President  Roosevelt  conceived  and 
enunciated  the  good-neighbor  policy,  and  the 
seventh  international  conference  was  held 
at  Montevideo. 

A  nonintervention  resolution  which  was 
embodied  la  the  convention  was  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate  June  14.  1934. 

In  1936  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  was  held  at  Buenoe 
Aires.  Provisions  were  made  for  settlement 
of  disputes  by  consultation,  arbitration,  etc., 
and  for  Pan-American  consultation  In  the 
event  of  an  international  war  outside  of 
America. 

In  1938  the  eighth  international  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Lima  The  Declaration  of 
Lima  provided  machinery  for  constiltatlon  In 
the  event  of  a  threat  from  outside  the  hem- 
isphere 

In  1939  tbe  Conference  of  Mlni.sters  of  For- 
eign Affairs  met  at  Panama  to  agree  on 
ccmmon  measure?  with  regard  to  defen.se  of 
their  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Lima,  and  in  1940,  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  met  at 
Habana  tc  deal  with  sf>ecial  problems  after 
the  fall  of  the  Ixjw  Counules  and  France. 

The  Habana  Declaration,  forbidding  trans- 
fer of  European  colonies  to  non-.\ir.€rican 
powers,  provided  for  an  Inter-Americau  Ccm- 
missicn  of  Territorial  Administrations  la  case 
the  occupation  of  any  colonies  becanae  ncces- 
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gary.    Thl?  ccllabcraticn  is  th"  f^nal  ?tep  In 
real  inter-American  confidence 

During  tho  past  few  years  uur  Government 
has.  I  think,  been  making  ertat  effrts  to 
understand  some  of  the  political  problems  of 
the  other  nations  in  our  hemisphere  and 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  people  In  Central  and  South  America 
to  better  understar.d  the  prob'.enis  of  tlie 
United  States. 

A  second  division  takes  In  all  the  economic 
Intere.'-ts  of  our  various  countries  and  here 
we  have  a  wide  field  in  which  there  are  many 
problems  today.  While  these  problems  ex- 
isted in  the  past,  they  were  never  brought 
Into  such  focus  as  row,  because  of  the  war 
situation  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East 

The  third  division  is  the  division  of  cul- 
tural relations.  This,  I  think,  in  a  broad 
way  can  be  described  as  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  which  people  acquire  and  de- 
velop atKJUt  each  other.  Language  and  lit- 
erature ai.d  the  arts  are  all  involved  in  a 
reil  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  groups  of 
people  for  each  other  In  the  long  run  this 
Is.  perhaps,  the  mcst  Important  point  in  the 
In'ercourre  and  development  of  our  relation- 
ships, becau.'^e  both  political  and  economic 
matters  will  follow  the  trend  cf  cultural  un- 
de. standing  betwt^cn  the  pecple  themselves 

It  is  all  very  well  for  our  Government  to 
enunciate  the  good-neighbor  policy,  which  is 
an  excellent  framework  within  wh.ch  the 
people  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole  may  thlnic 
out  the  m?thcds  by  which  they  are  going  to 
find  a  sympathetic  b£S.s  for  work  and  play. 
Thev  must  have,  however,  a  reciprocal  appre- 
ciation of  each  others  qualities  as  human 
beings  if  a  real  understanding  Is  to  exist 
among  nations.  Unless  the  pecple  take  hold, 
the  gocd-will  policy  of  our  Gcverr.mer.t  w;ll 
die.  The  Government  may  undertake  to 
formulate  rcc.prccal  trade  agreements.  It 
may  try  to  find  avenues  through  which  trade 
can  flow  back  and  forth  among  our  nations, 
but  unless  the  people  decide  that  these  agree- 
ments shall  be  made  mutually  helpful,  there 
Is  little  chance  that  they  will  ever  be  tried 
out  honestly. 

The  Government  may  siart  students,  pro- 
fessors, and  books  going  from  one  country  to 
another,  but  unless  the  people  read  the  books 
and  unless  they  get  to  knew  the  professors 
and  the  students,  little  will  t>e  gained  by  all 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  eSort. 

No  one  will  deny  that  to  completely  change 
the  pattern  of  trade  relatlcns  between  certain 
groups  of   nations  is  a  difficult  thing   to  do. 
For  a  long  while  many  of  the  things  proouced 
In  Central  and  South  America  have  found 
their    readiest     market     In     E'jropean     and 
Asiatic  ports.     Now  this    interchange   Is   im- 
possible  and   we    find    that,   to   take   one   ex- 
ample,   coffee     alone    causes    a     tremendous 
change  In  the  economic  pattern  in  many  of 
our    sistT    republics.     Fourteen    of    the    20 
Latin  American  nations  produce  coffee,  and 
10   of   the    14    ccffee-produclng   nations   have 
this  commodity  as  one  of  their  chief  exports. 
Colombia.  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Venezuela.  Mexico,  all  have 
coffee  as  one  of  their  chief  exports.     European 
markets,  for  the  time  being,  are  out  of  the 
questicn.     Therefore,  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, our  Government  has  lent  many  of  those 
Central    and    South    American    governments 
Eome  money  to  tide  thsm  over  the  emergency 
But  that   Is  not  a  long-term  solution.    The 
greater  purchase  cf  coffee  in  this  country  has 
been  one  of  the  things  advocated,  and  a  work- 
ing agreement  has  been  reahed 

In  1940  the  United  State?  increased  ir.^  pur- 
chases from  South  and  Central  America  by 
H 70.000  0(X).  compared  with  1938.  and  during 
the  fir,-t  5  months  cf  1941  ve  purchased  M34  - 
500,000  worth  of  goods,  which  is  almost  as 
much  as  we  twught  In  the  whole  year  of 
1938 

Effort*  are  being  made  to  locate  new  sources 
of  Koods  in  Central  and  South  America  which 
previously    the    United    States    purchased    In 


Eijri'pe  and  our  Government  departments 
are  cooperating  with  those  of  the  other  repub- 
lics In  searching  for  cum.plementary  products 
that  will  not  compete  with  our  own.  and 
which,  therefore,  can  be  5ucce.««fully  marketed 
in  the  United  States  As  evidence  of  this, 
there  is  a  very  interesting  exhibit  being  pre- 
pared for  next  winter  In  New  York  City  in  one 
of  the  large  department  stores  under  a  very 
able  fashion  advi.ser  which  will  show  to  our 
people  some  of  the  possibilities  for  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  Central  and  South  American 
products 

This  effort  Is  an  effort  to  become  traders, 
not  merely  sellers.  We  must  never  foreet 
that  In  buying  we  are  sure  also  to  Incre.ise 
our  sales,  and  that  the  trade  situation  is 
enormously  dependent  upon  the  general  sit- 
uation of  the  people  as  a  whole  in  every 
country  involved 

Our  Government  will  cooperate  in  the 
problem  of  all  the  great  staples — coffee,  corn. 
cocoa,  wheat,  and  sugar.  We  have  paved  the 
way  already  by  the  agreements  on  coffee 
which  we  may  well  feel  may  lead  tlie  way  to 
further  agreements 

But  after  consideration  of  each  of  these 
fields  we  come  back  to  the  third  field,  which, 
I  think,  is  the  basis  of  all  real  under.<;tanding 
and  mutual  prosperity  Some  of  the  things 
which  I  feel  any  individual  Interested  in 
hemispheric  solidarity  can  do  are: 
Study  Spanish  and  Portu-tucse 
Read  books  on  Latin  American  history  cul- 
ture, economics,  etc.  Get  the  local  library  to 
maintain  a  good  Latin  American  bookshelf. 

Investigate  local  stores  for  Latin  American 
products,  foodstuffs,  wines,  fruit,  cheese,  furs, 
ceramics,  glassware,  hand-decorated  metal, 
leather  goods,  etc..  to  see  if  th°y  st>ick  these 
products. 

Constitute  one-man  hospitality  commit- 
tees for  any  visitor  from  any  other  American 
republic  who  comes  to  town. 

The  above  points  are  stressed  by  the  group 
under  our  Governm.ent  which  is  working  to 
develop  better  relationships  among  us  all, 
but  I  should  like  to  add  one  more,  namely, 
that  the  effort  to  do  all  of  these  thlnfis  will 
be  of  value  only  if  we  make  of  ourselves  a 
humbler  people  than  we  have  been  on  many 
occasions.  We  must  come  to  realize  that 
other  cultures  and  other  races  have  things  to 
offer  us.  and  that  we  must  be  willing  to  accept 
benefits  from  them  in  the  sume  manner  that 
we  hope  they  will  accept  something  from  our 
economic  and  cultural  life  which  may  prove 
of  benefit  to  them 

There  are  great  differences  among  us  which 
Will  require  patience  to  understand.  In  some 
ways  we  seem  uncouth  to  our  nelghb<jrs  who 

have  been  trained  in  other  manners  and  cus- 
toms In  some  ways  they  seem  to  us*  not  to 
have  advanced,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  population,  to  a  standard  of  living 
which  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  neces- 
sary for  all  of  our  citizens. 

These  are  superficial  differences,  and  if  we 
really  make  an  effort  to  uiiderstand  them, 
they'  can  be  solved  easily,  but  this  will  re- 
quire a  real  effort  on  the  part  of  every  one 
of  us. 

For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Peru  insists  thr-t  the 
rural  tenant  m  Peru  has  a  far  mo.'-e  satisfy- 
I  Ing  and  digiufled  life  than  have  our  share- 
croppers because  of  certain  traditions  and 
customs  which  surround  their  existence  In 
studying  situations  in  other  countries  and 
comparing  them  with  our  own,  we  sh(  uld  al- 
ways t>€  looking  for  the  things  we  may  learn 
from  those  countries  which  may  point  to  new 
values  that   we  haven't  recognized  In  dally 

I    living. 

It  18  not  enough  to  learn  a  language,  if  in 
that  language  you  do  not  express  your 
thoughts  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
It  is  not  enough  to  read  books,  If  they  do 
not  Ulumlnate  for  you,  through  your  power 
of  imagination  and  visiou.  the  people  who 
Ue  behmd  them. 


It  is  not  enough  to  find  thlnps  which  you 
can  buy  and  sell  between  nations,  if  back  of 
the  trade  there  does  not  lie  a  real  desire  for 
muttiai  benefit 

It  18  not  enough  to  receive  and  entertain 
guests  from  other  countries,  if  they  do  not 
feel  that  the.-e  Is  a  genuine  kindness  back  of 
the  hospitality  which  is  tendered  them 

It  Is  not  enough  to  persuade  other  nations 
that  their  self-interest  must  lead  them  to 
stand  with  us  in  military  defense  They 
must  know  that  in  pe.Tce  as  wfll  as  In  war, 
their  interests  will  receive  consideration 
from  tis  which  will  make  it  oX  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  stand  togetlier  at  all  times 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permussion  granted  by  the 
House,  I  de.^lre  to  call  attention  to,  and 
place  in  the  REroRD,  a  declaration  of 
polcy  made  by  the  western  division  of  the 
American  Minine  Congress,  assembled  in 
eighth  annual  meeting,  San  Piancisco, 
October  2.  1941. 

The  declaration  follows: 

A  Dfclaration  or  Policy 

N.M10N.4L    DrrtNSt 

The  mining  industry  again  pledges  Its  full- 
est cocpieration  In  nr 'lonal  defense. 

We  urge  that : 

Appropriate  Government  agencies  keep  th« 
mining  Industry  fully  inforn:ed  at  all  times 
as  to  the  esTmiated  requirements  for  each 
mineral  commodity 

Tlie  Priorities  Division  of  O  P  M  continue 
to  recognize  the  need  for  uninterrupted 
maxlrr.um  production  by  the  mining  indus- 
try, and  all  possible  means  be  taken  to  Insure 
prompt  delivery  of  needed  machinery,  equip- 
ment, repair  parts,  and  supplies  We  com- 
mend the  Priorities  Division  for  the  stept 
already  taken  to  achieve  this  result. 

Agencies  of  the  Government  charged  with 
purchasing  strategic  and  critical  minerals 
furnish  the  industry  all  available  Irifomia- 
tlon  regarding  demand,  specifications,  and 
prices 

Governmental  facilities  created  for  na- 
tional ''efcnse  be  treated  as  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Establishments  and  provision 
be  made  that  such  facilities  shall  not  l>e  used 
by  Government  in  competition  with  private 
•    Industry    for    the    production    of    peacetime 

goods. 

Emergency  powers  conferred  by  law  upon 
governmental  agencies  should  automatically 
terminate  when  the  emergency  ceases. 

EMPLOTES-EMFIXlTEX    P.tLATlONS 

Adequate  national  defense  demands  In- 
creased and  unir.terrupt-d  productivity.  We 
believe  in  collective  bargaining  We  believe 
that  the  proper  and  sole  function  of  govern- 
ment m  labor  disputes  Is  to  act  as  an  impar- 
tial c /uciUator  and  to  hold  employers  and 
employees  alike  responsible  before  the  tow 
for  their  actioua. 


I     :l 
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We  urge  amendment  of  both  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  to  relieve  the  Inflexible  char- 
acter cf  these  laws  due  to  blanketing  of  their 
provisions  over  the  entire  mineral  Industry, 
regardless  of  the  conditions  surrounding  indi- 
vidual operations  ,   ^,    »         „  w 

All  men  should  have  the  right  to  work 
recardlpss  of  union  affiliation  or  lack  thereof, 
and  that  rieht  should  be  fully  enforced  and 
protected  bv  law  Ejections  to  determine  the 
collective  opinion  of  employees  should  be 
truly  drmccra-ic.  and  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals'should  be  protected  by  secret  ballot  and 
Independent  election  boards. 

Pt'BLIC-LAND   POLICY 

We  commend  the  long-cstatUshed  sy.'-tem 
of  discoverv.  location  and  patent,  by  which 
development  of  minerals  In  public  lands  has 
been  encouraged  and  facilitated.  We  oppose 
extension  of  the  leasing  system  to  other 
mmerUs    than    those    now    covered    thereby. 

Tlie  laws  relating  to  the  location,  apprc- 
priaticn.  and  operation  of  mining  claims 
have  worked.     They  should  not  be  disturbed. 

No  further  national  parks  or  other  reserva- 
tions should  be  dedicated  by  law  or  proclama- 
tion whereby  mineral  resources  of  importance 
would  be  closed  to  location  and  development. 

EXTENSION    or    FEDERAL    CONTROL    OVER    N.\TT;RAL 
RESOURCES 

We  oppose  the  extension  of  Federal  con- 
trol, through  regional  authorities  or  other- 
wise, over  natural  resources,  waters,  and 
watersheds  of   the  entire   United   States. 

WATER  POLLUTION 

Regulation  and  control  of  water  pollution 
Should  continue  to  be  enforced  under  the 
police  powers  of  the  States. 

PRIMART   MINING  SECXTRrTTES  ] 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  experience  of  the  ! 
mining  Industry  under  the  Securities  Act, 
as  administered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  St;Ate  securities  laws,  indicates 
that  public  flotation  of  primary  mining 
securities  has  become  a  practical  impos- 
Blbility. 

TARITT 

Our  future  national  security  demands  that 
otir  domestic  mining  industry  fully  maintain 
Its  ability  to  produce.  We  oppose  further 
reductions  in  tariff  protection  to  the  indus- 
try; such  reductions,  in  the  face  of  its  higher 
costs,  would  result  In  drastic  reduction  in 
Its  productive  capacity. 

FTDESAL    SOCIAL-SECLTIITY    PROGRAM 

We  oppose  Increases  In  social -security  pay- 
ments and  increases  In  pay-roll  taxes  at  this 
time  of  expanding  employment  and  of  rap- 
Idly  mounting  tax  burdens  on  employers. 
We  oppose  also  any  proposals  tending  to  e'.im- 
Inate  the  merit-rating  system,  in  unemploy- 
ment ccmpen.sation  Insurance,  such  as  is  now 
operative  under  approved  laws  in  various 
States. 

MONETARY  POLICY 

We  favor  a  currency  with  a  metallic  base, 
using  gold  and  silver.  We  endorse  the  con- 
tinued purchase  and  coinage  of  domestic  gold 
and  silver,  as  provided  by  law.  and  urge  the 
repeal  of  the  prohibitions  on  free  circulation 
ol  gold. 

TTNITED    STATES    BL^EAU    OF    MINTS    AND    UNITED 
STATES    GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY 

We  heartily  endorse  the  technological,  sta- 
tistical, and  educational  work  of  these  agen- 
cies, and  we  oppose  the  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  their  functions  by  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  We  urge  that  full  coordi- 
nation of  their  respective  activities  be  main- 
tained as  essential  to  their  maximum  service 
to  the  mining  industry  and  to  the  national- 
defense  program. 

gr.    LAWUENC*    WATSaWAT    AND    POWIR    PROJSCT 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  this  project. 
Harmful  to  great  mining,  metallurgical,  and 
allied  enterprises,  and  of  doubtful  benefit  to 


other  elements  of  our  American  economy,  it 
would  obstruct  national  defense  by  diverting 
money,  men.  and  materials  from  immediate 
vital  needs,  and  would  create  in  itself  a  new- 
vulnerable  area  requiring  vast  defense  works. 

GOVERNMENT     EXPEKDITURES 

We  commend  the  recent  action  of  Congress 
in  taking  initial  steps  for  reduction  and  con- 
trol of  nonessential  expenditures.  Govern- 
ment expenditures  not  essential  for  delense 
should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  de- 
fense expenditures  should  be  withcut  was;e 
or  extravagance  As  heretofore,  we  urge  con- 
gressional budgetary  control  of  its  aggregate 
appropriations  as  a  permanent  policy. 

Public  works  or  other  expenditures  not 
immediately  essential  for  defense  should  be 
deferred  or  eliminated  so  they  wiU  not  be 
consuming  material  and  supplies  or  labor 
needed  for  defense  purposes  or  needed  by 
Industry. 

TAXATION 

The  national-defence  progrrim  must  be 
soundly  financed,  and  maximum  revenues 
must  be  raised  by  taxation  during  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  But  private  enterprise  and 
initiative  must  not  and  need  net  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  recent  proposal  for  confiscation   cf  all 
income   of   corporations   above    6    percent    of 
invested  capital  would  practically  destroy  the 
mining  industry.    Inve-^ted  capital  cannot  be 
made  the  sole  standard  for  allowable  return 
to  the  mining  industry.    Even  where  invested 
capital  can  be  made  the  star.dard.  a  6-percent 
return     is     far    too    low     to     allow     for    the 
hazardous    nature    of    mining,    to    meet    the 
needs  for  outlay  of  current  earnings  in  de- 
velopment and  exploration  and  in  providing 
facilities  for   mining   and    treatment   of   ores, 
and  to  create  the  necessary  reserves  in   pros- 
perous years  to  carry  the  enterprise  through 
years  cf  depression.     Any   arbitrary  curtail- 
ment cf  the  earnings  of  mines  such  as  that 
proposed   will    seriously   cripple    an   industry 
essential  both  to  national  deicn-^e  and  civilian 
needs  and  will  prevent  the  increa.sed  produc- 
tion which  dpfense  authcrities  are  urging. 

The   exce-«s-profits  tax   should  be   imposed 
onlv  upon  true  excess  prcfrs      Tl:e  present 
practice  of  endeavoring  to  raise  rever.ue  by 
applvmg    the    excess-profits    tax    to    normal 
profits  by  arbitrary  definitions  and  methods 
of   computation   is   unscund   and    should   be 
abandoned.      Adequate    credits   for    invested 
capital  and  for  normal  earnings  should  be 
allowed,  with  mandatory  previsions  for  relief 
In    meritorious   cases.      Excess   profi-s   should 
be    determined    over    a    longer    period    than 
permitted  by  present  law.    The  income  credit 
should  be  ba.'^ed  upon   -ihe  average  of  any  2 
of  the  4  years  in  the  base  period     The  nor- 
mal tax  and  surtax  should  be  deductible  In 
computing  excess  profits     For  mines  the  nor- 
mal profit  per  unit  of  production  should  be 
prescribed  as  an  appropriate  measure  of  nor- 
■    mal    profits.      A   corporation    should    be   per- 
',    mitted  to  Include  in  invested  capital  its  cost 
for  property  in  lieu  of  Ihe  tax  basis  therefor. 
Rates   of   tax   should    be    graduated    by   per- 
centages of   credit   and   not   sjlely   by  dollar 
amounts    of    income.      The    present    provi- 
sions of  section  734  reg.'srding  inconsistencies 
should   be   repealed      Daily  computa'ions   of 
invested     capital    should    not    be    required. 
The    exemption    of    strategic    minerals    from 
excess-profits    tax    shcuTd    be    rest,  red       The 
tax  laws  must  not  proliibit  thp  production  of 
strategic    and   critical    minerals    essennal    to 
defense. 

Annual  declaration  for  capital  stock  tax 
baeis  should  be  permitted  Consolidated  re- 
turns should  be  allowed  for  income,  capital 
stock,  and  excess  profits  tax  purposes.  No 
adverse  changes  should  be  made  in  deple- 
tion provisions.  Neither  Income  nor  excess- 
profits  tax  should  be  deducted  in  computing 
net  income  from  the  property  for  depletion 
purposes.  Adequate  allowances  for  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence  are  essential.    The  pro- 


visions fo»  the  amortization  of  tiie  cost  of 
emergency  facilities  should  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  necessary  facilities,  even  though 
their  construction  is  not  completed  during 
the  emergency.  Administrative  rulings 
should  not  denv  the  reasonable  allowancea 
for  depletion,  depreciation,  obsolescence, 
and  amortization  which  the  Congress 
Intended. 


I 

Against  the  American  Spirit 


E^CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JOSEPH  CLARK  BALDWIN 

I  or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'E3 


Wednesday,  October  22,  1941 


1 


EDITORUL  FROM  THE  NFW   YORK  HER- 
1  ALD   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  '.o  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Septem- 
ber 13.  1941: 

[Frcm  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ol 
September  13.  1941] 

AGAINST  THE  AMERICAN  SPIKrT 
On  Tuesday  night  at  Des  Moines  Mr.  Charles 
A.    Lincibergh    departed    from    the    American 
way.     For  all  his  circumlocutions,  for  all  his 
tardy  admission  that  the  Nazis'  treatment  of 
the  Jewt  could  not  be  condoned,  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh njade  an  unmistakable  appeal  to  antl- 
Scmltlsm.  to  those   dark  forces  of  prejudice 
and  intolerance  which,  dangerous  at  any  time, 
can  be  fatal  In  hours  of  national  emergency. 
This  newspaper  has  consistently  upheld  the 
right  of  Mr.  Lindbergh  and  those  of  his  way 
of  thinling  to  speak  their  minds  freely  and 
publicly.      It    has    sustained    Mr.    Lindbergh 
against  attacks  upon  his  patriotism  which  it 
believed  were  unwarranted  by  the  facts.    This 
It  has  done  in  the  conviction  that  the  discus- 
sion of  America's  relation  to  the  great  world 
conflict  was  an  American  debate,  conducted 
bv  Americans  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the 
American  system  and  differing  only  in  their 
concept  of  how  that  is  to  be  accomplished. 
But    the    Des    Moines    speech,    marking    the 
climax  cf  a  series  of  Innuendoes  and  covert 
allusions   by  isolationist   leaders,  opens   new 
and  ugly  vistas  and  seeks  to  inject  into  open 
debate  "subjects   which   all   good    Americans 
should  pray  might  be  confined  to  the  pages 
of  the   Voelkischer  Beobachter   and   the  ad- 
dresses of  one  Adolf  Hitler. 

To  b«  sure.  Mr.  Lindbergh  did  not  counsel 
anti-Semitism.  He  warned  the  Jews  that 
thev  mfiy  suffer  from  it  in  the  event  of  war^ 
and  provided  anti-Semites  with  fuel  for  their 
antl-Setnitlsm.  He  asserted,  after  the  fashion 
of  anti-Semites  everywhere,  that  the  Jews 
were  dangerous  to  tjhe  United  States  because 
of  their  "large  ownetshlp  and  influence  in  our 
motion  pictures,  our  press,  our  radio,  and  our 
Goverrmient."  To  state  that  Jews  exert  an  in- 
fluence in  this  country  out  of  prcportion  to 
their  numbers  is  to  state  what  is  unproved 
and  unprovable;  to  state  that  their  influence 
Is  exerted  as  Jews  and  not  as  American  citi- 
zens 13  to  libel  not  only  the  Jews  but  the 
whole  American  system. 

The  type  of  prejudice  that  Judges  men  by 
the  color  of  their  skin,  the  land  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  creed  they  profess  rather  than 
by  their  individual  acts  and  opinions  is  not 
an  unlamiliar  phenomenon  In  the  United 
Btates.     The  Native  American  movement,  the 
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A  P  A  .  the  Kvi  KIux  ICan  have  been  mani- 
festations of  it  Many  stocks,  many  religious 
groups  have  experienced  the  social  ostracism. 
the  economic  disc-lmination.  the  actual  vio- 
lence that  accompany  it.  But  always  the 
great  current  of  \merican  life  and  thought 
has  in  the  end  sw.>pt  aside  the  exponents  cf 
intolerance   and    group  hatred. 

Mr.  Lindbergh,  the  man  who  speaks  in  the 
name  of  "America  Pirft."  presumes  to  oppose 
this  m.ghty  current.  It  will  sweep  him  aside 
With  his  predecessors.  But  unless  all  Amer- 
icans realize  the  danger  of  such  senti- 
ments as  Mr.  Lindbergh  has  expressed,  what- 
ever their  source,  and  resolutely  set  their 
faces  again.'st  them,  great  miseries  may  ensue. 
Those  Isolationists  :vho  have  whistled  up  Old 
World  racial  hatre<is  here,  In  an  effort  to 
attain  their  prcfes'-ed  objective  of  keeping 
America  aloof  from  the  Old  World,  have 
sinned  aeainst  the  American  spirit.  Let  that 
spirit  rebuke  them. 


The  International  Situation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

cr   KiNTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursdav.  Cctober  23.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF   HON     SCOTT    W     LUCAS,    OF 
ILI  INO:S 


Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  very  able  address  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senate r  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Luc.^s'  at  LaGran^ie.  Illinois,  on  October 
20.  1941,  in  vihich  lie  discusses  our  inter- 
national situation  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  attack  on  the  Kcamy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  T  lastmaster.  t  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
come  home  t-ti  Illinois  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment and  discu.'^  with  you  the  state  of  the 
Nation  as  it  relates  to  awes^ime  event^s  that 
are  happening  with  breathless  speed  else- 
where m  the  world. 

Ai^ything  that  you  and  I  may  say  here  to- 
day may  be  changed  in  Its  significance  before 
we  leave  this  room,  so  swiftly  are  events 
whirling  toward  ne)»  climaxes  overseas  to  the 
east — overseas  to  the  west 

The  torpedo  attack  upon  the  Kearny  since 
this  sp)eech  was  prepared  is  ar  awful  exam- 
ple of  what  Hitler  contemplates  doing  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  Can  we  stand  by  with- 
out a  protest  to  st  ch  a  foul  and  dastardly 
deed?  The  loss  of  11  American  sailors  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  a  spot  where  they  had  a 
right  to  be.  cannot  be  passed  of!  in  the  lighter 
vein  by  Amerlcar  s  who  believe  in  the 
destiny  of  a  free  IJation. 

With  this  reailzatlun  of  the  jeopardy  In 
which  otir  Nation  stands  comes  a  profound 
and  humble  feeling  of  responsibility  to  us 
all.  and  out  of  tliat  feeling  is  being  born  In 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  a  splendid 
new  standard  of  nonpartisanshlp  a  rising 
wave  of  patriotlsn:  which  wa.=hes  from  our 
minds  and  hearts  party  politics  and  preju- 
dice. 

Mr  Chairman  the  one  thing  that  I  have 
studiously  avoided  Is  the  playing  cf  politics 
with    tJie    future    veUare    of    this    great    Na- 
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tion  Politics  has  played  no  part  in  my  deci- 
sions as  a  Member  if  the  l..'nited  Stales  Son- 
ate  I  have  given  the  bes-t  that  was  in  me 
upon  every  vital  issue.  When  my  vt  to  was 
cast  I  hoped  that  I  was  right  I  prayed  that 
God  would  give  me  the  wisdom  to  see  the 
right. 

I  submit  with  all  the  sincerity  that  I 
possess  that  patriotism  cannot  be  submerged 
by  partisan  politics  Mr  Chairman.  Illinois 
in  1861  produced  a  sublime  example  of  the 
patriot  who  rises  above  party.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
fresh  frcm  the  loss  of  the  presidency — that 
one  ambition  of  his  life— and  a  most  legiti- 
mate ambition  for  one  of  his  attainments — 
put  aside  all  disappointments,  all  thought  of 
self,  and  when  national  peril  arrived  stood  up 
and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  man  who  bad 
defeated  him  at  the  presidential  election. 

Today  In  1941  a  Rtpublican.  who  was  only 
recently  defeated  in  his  legitimate  ambition 
to  be  president,  has  In  this  crisis  grasped  the 
bands  of  the  man  who  defeated  him.  All 
honor  to  him  And  all  honor  to  those  other 
Republicans  of  Illinois  and  the  nation  who 
have  forgotten  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1940  and  have  gone  on  to  stand  for  national 
unity,  national  strength,  and  national  sur- 
vival. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  have  lieard  it 
with  resentment,  that  we  of  the  Middle  West 
are  behind  the  rest  of  our  national  sections 
in  comprehending  the  perils  which  overseas 
war  force  upon  ciy  country  I  resent  It  when 
I  hear  easterners,  or  southerners,  cr  far-west- 
erners say,  "Oh,  you  of  the  Middle  Wej=t  think 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  one  hand  and  the 
Alleghenies  on  the  other  will  protect  you  no 
matter  what  happens. "  Mr.  Chairman,  we  In 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  know  that  such 
charges  are  without  any  basis  In  fact.  No 
people  in  America  are  better  informed,  no 
people  in  America  are  more  patriotic,  and 
none  are  more  keenly  aware  of  the  world 
dilemma. 

If  we  have  taken  more  time  in  the  serious 
study  of  these  problems  before  we  changed 
OUT  viewpoint  or  reached  a  final  decision.  It 
is  primarily  because  of  our  deep  interest  In 
our  own  national  defense  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we.  in  this  section  of  the 
nation,  have  been  afforded  every  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  facts  on  the  national  questions 
affecting  our  daily  lives.  E\-pry  hour  of  the 
working  day  the  great  metropolitan  press  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  brings  to  our  doorsteps 
news  and  editorials  upon  controversial  ques- 
tions. And  I  think  it  Is  within  the  limits 
of  speculation  to  say  that  the  policies  of  these 
papers  are  about  evenly  divided  upon  the 
Wisdom  of  the  present  administration's  for- 
eign policy  As  a  result  of  this  division  of 
opinion,  the  efficacy  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  thoroughly  explored.  In  addition  to  the 
press,  we  also  have  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
headquarters  of  the  America  First  Commit- 
tee, bitter  foe  of  our  foreign  policy  Here 
you  can  find  other  aggressive  groups  giving 
full  support  to  the  program 

So  in  addition  to  the  press  we  have  these 
outside  debates  dealing  with  our  defense, 
our  security,  and  otu"  position  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  And  in  these  matters  the 
Issues  have  been  stated  at  length,  bitterly 
condemned  and  stoutly  defended.  Both  sides 
have  vigorously  pressed  their  positions.  And 
with  it  all  America  has  been,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  free  from  hate  brutality. 
or  intolerance  This  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
fundamentals  of  free  government  It  is  even 
more  than  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  world  struggle  ha*  literally  shaken 
the  cornerstones  of  stability  everywhere 

We  knew  that  hate,  brutality,  intolerance, 
and  misery  have  recently  overrun  all  of  Eu- 
rope and  a  part  of  Asia,  dislocating  the 
economic,  tl.e  social,  and  the  military  life 
of  the  universe  We  have  witnessed  a  mod- 
ern Europe  plunged  Into  Interminable  chaoa 


through  1  he  venom  cf  these  same  ungodly 
attributes  The  b<irbarism  Hnd  tlie  crime* 
of  the  Djiik  Ages  are  as  nothing  compared  to 
what  tlie  ;)eople  of  Euroj>e  are  undergoing  at 
the  moment  under  the  Hitler  regime  We  in 
America  are  extremely  apjirelier.sive  of  any 
attempt  to  spread  tins  uii-Ainenran  doc- 
trine to  the  Western  HemL-^phere.  And  only 
upx>n  a  few  occasions  has  any  man  of  stand- 
ing in  America  dared  raise  the  flag  of  intoler- 
ance and  h.ite 

Wlien  on  y  a  little  while  Ago  a  yuung  man 
of  this  Nat  on  sought  to  raise  the  racial  and 
Intolerance  i.ssne  m  one  of  his  speeches  the 
American  pi^ople  ruse  almost  as  one,  bcuudly 
denouncing  such  an  untimely  and  un-Anier- 
Ican  utterance 

Public  rciction  to  tlie  statement  was  swift 
and  rievaststing  It  visibly  affected  the  au- 
thor and  his  followers,  as  a  radio  speech  in 
the  Nation's  capital  upon  the  following  Sat- 
urday nl^ht  was  canceled  But  a  little  later 
he  revived  his  fear  campaign  and  liad  the 
effrontery  in  another  natu  tial  address  to 
suggest  that  this  would  probably  he  his  last 
speech,  intimating  that  dictatorship  under 
the  present  administration,  was  Just  around 
the  corner  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  advise 
the  American  people  that  there  pr  bably 
would  be  no  elections  next  year.  Ah.  my 
friends,  here  spKnke  a  man  with  a  troubled 
conscience.  Here  was  a  youth  who  finally 
realized  tha:  the  BUI  of  Rights  Is  a  sacred 
thing  that  no  man  dare  violate.  It  was  con- 
ceived unde-  the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression and  born  at  a  time  when  the  world 
was  full  of  trouble  Notwithstanding  the 
Bill  of  Rights  has  boen  continuously  sur- 
rounded wl'h  worldly  vicissitudes  for  150 
years,  It  has  witli>tood  the  acid  test;  it  haa 
been  responsible  for  making  America  the 
greatest  nation  living  under  God's  shining 
sun. 

The  man  or  gri^up  of  men  the  nation  or 
group  of  nations  who  seek  to  take  away  these 
inalienable  rights  will  find  «n  America  unit- 
ed regardles-  of  what  our  differences  may  be 
upon  local  cr  domestic  issues 

Today  we  are  tpending  billicins  of  dollars 
In  this  coui  try  for  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense A  df'ense  for  what'  Why  a  defense 
for  the  preservation  of  thft  democratic  way 
of  life,  a  d"fense  that  will  guarantee  that 
intolerance,  despotism  and  tyranny  Fhall  not 
raise  their  ugly  heads  upon  American  soil. 
My  friends,  the  appropriatirn  of  the  money 
to  accomplih  this  purpose  by  the  Congress 
of  tlie  UnitH'd  States  has  been  dene  with  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses  Not 
a  single  Senator  voted  against  these  huge 
appropriations  during  the  last  2  years  If 
there  Is  n(  fear  of  the  spreading  of  this 
totalitarian  germ  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
I  ask  in  the  name  of  high  heaven  why  would 
any  United  Sta'es  Senator  saddle  upon  the 
backs  of  tl.e  American  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  which  this  generation  and  the  future 
generations  will  be  compelled  to  pay?  No, 
my  friends,  that  fear  does  exist,  and  it  is  a 
fear  that  is  warranted  because  one  only  needs 
to  review  the  experiences  of  Euiope.  during 
the  last  2  years,  to  ascertain  what  has  hap- 
pened there  and  what  will  ultimately  hap- 
pen here  if  Adolf  Hitl<r.  the  madman  cf  tlie 
world,  shall  have  his  way 

I  ask  you  if  Ra-^sla  goes  down,  who  will  be 
next  in  this  tyrants  march?  England,  of 
course  Aid  should  England  fall  through 
the  machination  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  the 
East  and  u.  the  West,  who  do  you  think  will 
be  next  upon  this  conquerors  list?  Cer- 
tainly the  .ndividual  who  looks  sanely  at  this 
whole  picture  and  examines  the  cold  facts 
must  know  that  America  must  prepare  her- 
self for  all  emergfncies  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  tha-.  less  than  2  perceiit  cf  the  people 
are  milita  istic  in  th' ir  view  t<j  the  extent 
that  they  want  to  .^ee  America  enter  this 
war.  Yet.  everyone  wants  America  defended. 
No  one  wtnts  the  perverted  hrutal.  and  in- 
sane doctr.nes  of  H.t.er  to  reach  oiir  siioxea. 


■  i. 
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Knowme  that  Hitler  and  his  fanatical  fol- 
^we*  have  dec.ived.  despoiled,  and  ravaged 
every  nation  In  Europe.  I  have  been  unable 
j;  follow  the  theory  of  those  who  would  do 
nothing  in  the  way  cf  supplying  those  na- 
tions with  arms  and  Implenients  of  war, 
natlonr  which    we    deem    vital    to    our    own 

national   defense.  ,„n^.™,-^  a 

Dunns?  the  la..t  2  years  we  have  fon^wsd  a 
forcicn  policy  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
r^ajr.itv  of  the  people.     We  have  taken  one 
st°D  aff'er  another  designed  to  ke.-p  the  peace 
rf  Amerl-a.  designed  to  promote  the  welfare 
and   tl'»  defense  of  this  Nation  to  the  end 
th'it    1.0    power    or   combination    of    powers 
wou'd  be  able  to  defeat  us.     How  successful 
this  policy  has  been  may  be  Judged  by  the 
fact  that  America  Is  at  peace  and  not  at  war. 
Whether  we   enter   this   war   depends   solely 
upon  the  acts  of  Adolf  Hitler.     If  he  sends 
his  marauding  submarines  Into  the  defense 
waters  cf  the  Atlantic.  If  he  sends  his  mur- 
drrous  bombing  planes  Into  this  same  zone, 
If  he   destroys  American   life  and   American 
property  In  these  defensive  waters,  as  he  has 
been  doing  in  the   past,  he  will   ultimately 
find  the  American  people  calling  his  hand. 
Do  you  realize,  my  friends,  that  every  boat 
that    has    been   sunk,    every    American    ship 
that  has  been  fired  upon,  every  American  who 
has  lest  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the 
disaster   In   the   Red   Sea.   has   been   within 
the  waters  lying  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere?    And  do  you  know  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  upon  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  during  the  last  3  years  that 
I  have  been  In  the  Senate,  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord    solemnly    proclaiming    that    we    would 
uphold  the  Monroe   Doctrine,   which   Is  the 
defense    of    the    Western    Hemisphere,    with 
cur  money,  our  Ingenuity,  and  the  manpower 
Of    the    Nation?     Remember,    every    United 
States  Senator  has  said  that  we  should  do 
no  less  in  the  promotion  of  our  defense  and 
the  security  of  our  people  and  their  property. 
And  yet  notwithstanding  the  solemn  declara- 
tion that  we  would  defend  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  the  last,  we  find  those  In  America 
today   who   would.   If    they   had   their  way. 
never  permit  a  single  American  ship  manned 
by  American  sailors,  whether   It  be  a   naval 
vessel  or  a  merchant  ship,  to  go  beyond  per- 
haps  a    10-mlle    zone    out    In   the   Atlantic. 
Thank  God.  those  people  are  In  the  minority. 
If  that  group  were  In  pcwer  as  leaders  o! 
this  great  Nation,  she  would  go  the  way  of 
Holland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Belgium,  France, 
and   aM   other   nations   that    have   been   con- 
quered by  Europe's  tyrannical  despot. 

If  that  group  had  been  In  power,  there  ^ 
would  today  be  no  air  and  naval  bases  from  j 
the  northern  tip  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
Bouthe-n  tip  of  Trinidad,  bases  which  place 
the  defense  of  America  from  800  to  2.000  miles 
»way  from  the  populous  cities  along  the 
eastern  shore.  History  will  record  that  this 
negotiation  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  bitterly  con- 
demned by  a  few  people  in  this  country,  was 
the  wisest  transaction  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  defense  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
by  Thomas  Jefferron 

For  2  ye.irs.  my  friends,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  debating  these  steps  that 
have  been  taken  by  this  administration  f&r 
the   defense   cf   this   Nation.     We    first    said 
that  all  our  aid  would  go  to  Britain  short  cf 
war.     We  next  repealed    the  Arms  Embargo 
Act.  passed   the   Neutrality  Act,   sold   the   50 
obsolete  destroyers  for  the  air  and  naval  bases 
which  I  have  heretofore  spoken  about.     After 
the  battle  of  Dunkerque  we  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish 800.000  rifles,  cannons,  and  other  Imple- 
ments  and   articles   of   war.     V7e   sent   them 
ISyirg    fortresses.    We    passed    the    Selective 
Service  Act.  and  finally  In  December.  1940.  the 
President   of    the   United   States   announced 
that   America   would   become   the   arsenal  of 
democracy  for  the  free  people  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  this  emergency  was  as  serious 
as  war  Itself.    Then  came  the  lend-lease  bill, 
the  occupation  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and 


now  pending  before  the  American  Congress 
Is  the  second  lend-lease  bill,  as  well  as  the 
bill  to  arm  our  merchant  ships. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  can  be  found  by  referring  to 
the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
October  10,  last,  when  by  a  vote  of  328  to  67 
the  second  lend-lease  bill  was  pa.=sed      And  It 
Is  well  to  point  out  that  an  fimendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  soujht  to  deny  any  aid  to  Rus.-:a  from 
the  funds  of  this  second  lend-lease  bill,  was 
defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  being  able  to  muster 
only  21,     In  other  wo.ds.  il  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  cf  this  Nation,  through  their  duly 
chosen  representatives  in  Congiess,  are  more 
convinced   today   than   ever   before    that    the 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration  is  sound. 
It  hai  taken  time  to  reach  uniU'  of  thought 
and  unity  of  purpose  In  this  emergency  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  upright  and  honest 
citizens  cf  this  Nation,  over  the  last  2  years, 
have    been    confused    by    th?    complaints    of    I 
the  obstructionists  who  have  opposed  these 
defense  measures. 

Very  significant  Is  the  result  of  one  of  the 
latest  Gallup   polls,  one    taken   on   the   atti- 
tude of  the  voters  toward  their  sitting  repre- 
i    sentatives    in    Congress,     The    returns    shew 
I    that  the  public  endorsed  overwhelmingly  the 
I    steps  C:^ngress  has  taken  to  support  the  ad- 
:    ministration.     And  most  important  cf  all.  the 
returns   .show   that   the   Middle   West   Is   not 
Isolationist,    not    obstructionist,    as    has    so 
often  been  charged  by  f)ecp!e  of  other  sec- 
tions.    The  people  of  the  entire  Mldd'e  West. 
by   this    poll,    are   shown    to    be    in   favor    of 
changing    only    one    Congressman,    only    one 
among  the  great  number  who  represent  the 
huge  populations  of  Michigan.  Ohi.o.  Indiana, 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  and  other  States  cf  the 
section  embracing  the  midlands. 

In  the  face  of  this  poll,  who  Is  there  to 
persist  in  saying  that  we  cf  the  great  center 
are  not  marching  In  step  with  the  rest  of 
the  Union? 

There  was  a  time,  months  now  gone,  when 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  midlanders 
who  had  net  yet  made  up  their  minds  about 
the  acutjness  of  the  danger  that  is  Im- 
pended. But  the  Inexorable  march  of  events 
has  brcu£;ht  conviction  to  almost  all  of  those 
minds.  They  have  seen  the  national  admin- 
istration adjourn  politics,  accept  and  wel- 
come the  support  of  stalwart  Republicans, 
and  speaking  with  the  voice  cf  unitv.  summon 
the  p'^ople  to  those  sacrifices  which  would 
make  us  so  strong  that  the  peril  of  war  would 
grow  less,  not  greater. 

Months    ago    I    had    literally    hundreds    cf 
people  writing  me  and  talking  to  me  during 
the  debates  upon  the  Neu-rahty  Act.  repeal 
of  the  Arms  Embargo  Act.  and  the  last  le. id- 
lease  bill,  saying  that   If  I  voted  for   th^se 
I    bills  it  would  mean  that  I  was  voting  for  a 
I    war  within   30  to  60  days.     And   strange  as 
i    It  may  seem  there  were  some   men   in  high 
!    public  life  who  frequently  had  the  au'.iacity 
I    to  make  a  prediction  of  that  kind.    The  old 
'    feeling  of  fear  that  was  so  cleverly  engen-ier^d 
into  the  minds  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  honest,  courageous,  and  patriotic  Am'^ri- 
i    cans.    Is   gradually    giving  way   to   cold   hard 
logic  bas°d  upon  world  actualities,  a  policy 
which  up  to  this  time  has  kept  us  at  peace 
rather  than  thrown  us  into  war. 

I  make  this  bold  statement.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  had  this  Nation  followed  the  theory  cf 
the  Isolationists,  which  was  a  policy  of  do 
nothing  for  other  nations  whose  defense  was 
vital  to  our  own  defense.  England  today  would 
be  under  the  heel  of  Hitler.  He  would  be 
there  Instead  of  being  In  Russia.  When  the 
English  Fleet  goes  down  and  England  is  de- 
stroyed, war  Is  Inevitable  for  America.  This 
would  have  happened  before  now  had  we  not 
taken  each  and  every  one  of  the  defensive 
steps  that  have  been  enacted  Into  law  during 
the  last  2  years. 


Mv  friends.  I  leave  tomorrow  for  the  c'.ty 
of  Washington.    I  go  back  for  the  purp.se  of 
voting  and  participating  In  the  discussion  of 
the  arming  of  American  ships,  which  Is  now 
before  the' Senate.     You  will  recall  that  last 
Friday   the    House   of  Representatives   voted 
In  favor  of  arming  these  fihips.  259  for  and 
138  against.    Under  the  circumstances  which 
exist  today.   America.   If  she   Is   true   to    the 
traditions  of  the  past,  can  do  no  less.     When 
Nazi    pirates    Indiscriminately    send    to    the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  goods  and  supplies,  as 
well  as  the  lives  of  American  citizens  In  ter- 
ritorial waters  far  beyond  any  zone  that  was 
ever  outlined  by  Hitler,  then  It  is  high  time 
that  America  does  just  exactly  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recommended  In  his  message 
to  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago.  and  that  was 
for  the'' American  Navy  to  fire  on   sight  In- 
stead of  wsiting  for  the  murderous  pirates  to 
fire  upon  American  ships. 

When  this  happened,  the  same  old  smoke 
screen  of  lear  was  thrown  up.  the  same  oid 
charges  of  Ignoring  the  Constitution  and  Con- 
gress and  the  old  threadwcrn  statements  of 
dictatorship    were    hurriedly    laid    upon    the 
doorsteps     of     the     present     administration. 
There  is  %  legal  axiom   which  is  as  eld   as 
clvillzaticn    Itself,    and    that    is    whoever    Ill- 
treats  a  dtlzen   Indirectly   Injures  the   stat'> 
which   must  protect   that  citizen.     In   other 
words,  the  law  of  self-preservation  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  m.en.     That  rule  has  been 
enforced  on  more  than  100  occasions  during 
the  last  115  years.    From  th?  Aegean  Islands 
to  Manchuria  and  from  Mexico  to   the  Faik- 
lands,  our  arm^-d  forces  have  been  sent  and 
landed  on  foreign   soil  for  the  protection  of 
life   and  the  property  of   American  citizens. 
S:met'meB  the  fcrce  employed  has  been  only 
a  dozen  seamen  in  a  cutter,  who  chasrd  a  pi- 
ratical   schooner    ashcre,    fcllowed    her    crew 
Into  the  hills,  burned  the  schooner  or  brought 
her  off  a  prize. 

On  other  occasions  American  forces  of  more 
than  3  000  men  have  engaged  In  lengthy 
campaigns  with  the  pecple  of  foreign  states. 
On  all  of  these  occasions  It  was  war  In  the 
sense  that  soldiers  of  the  different  nations 
were  firing  upon  and  killing  one  another  But 
nfver  did  Congress  recognize  them  as  such 
by  any  formal  expression  of  Its  conditional 
power  to  declare  war. 

Time  fcrbids  me  from  citing  mere  than  one 
other  example.  Take  th?  Bcxer  rising  In 
China  In  1900  The  Chinese  had  a  society 
known  at  the  Harmonious  Fists,  commonly 
called  the  Boxers  After  a  series  of  their 
flagrant  and  lawless  acts  against  foreign  res- 
idents, covering  a  period  of  years,  this  Nation, 
a'on?  with  others,  sent  so'diers  the  e  Al- 
together more  than  15.000  United  States 
troops  were  ordered  to  China  and  between 
five  and  six  thousand  arrived  before  the  cap- 
ture of  Peking,  which  ended  the  trouble. 

Out  of  the  total  number  ordered  to  China, 
seme  twenty-five  hundred  were  actually  en- 
gaged with  the  Chinese,  and  a  number  of 
these  men  were  killed  and  a  great  number 
wounded  American  pecple  approved  this 
action  After  a  hundred  years  of  defend  ng 
the  actions  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  cf  the 
Army  and  Navy  In  sending  troops  to  protect 
America:is  and  their  properties  in  these  for- 
eign lands,  who  Is  there  to  rightfully  say  that 
In  this  hour  of  peril  we  are  not  warranted 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  tradition  and 
the  facts  before  us  to  arm  our  ships  In  order 
to  protect  American  life  and  property? 

When  the  original  Neutrality  Act  was 
passed.  I  supported  It  wholeheartedly  and 
sincerely,  hoping  beyond  hope  that  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  us  cut  of  the  maelstrom 
of  war.  But  when  the  Nazi  Government 
Willfully,  wantonly,  and  cynically  disregards 
cur  rights  In  the  defensive  waters  cf  this 
Nation,  shall  we  invite  them  to  continue  their 
lawless  and  piratical  acts  by  marking  time  and 
doing  nothing?  Under  these  c!rcums'-a".r-p«. 
If  there  is  any  Federal  legislation  which  aids 
these  who  seek  to  undermine  and  destroy 
our  secxirity  on  the  high  seas,  I  conceive  It  to 
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be  my  solemn  duty  as  your  chosen  Represent- 
ative to  vote  for  a  roodiflcaticn  of  such  an  act. 
In  conclusion,  my  friends,  my  hope  and  my 
prayer  is  that  this  Nation  for  ages  to  come 
shall  survive  ever%'  crucial  test  to  th?  end  that 
men  and  women  cf  America  shall  always  t)e 
free. 


A  Brief  Bibliography  en  War  Problems 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Octrher  23,  1941 


BTATEMENT  OF  ItON  HENRY  C  LUCKEY, 
FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NE- 
ER  \SKA 


Ml.  HIjlL  vf  W  tih.ngion.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  inrlude  the  following  statement 
by  Hon.  Henry  C.  Luckey.  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Nebraska: 

A   BRIEF   BIBLIOGRAPHY    ON    WAR   PROBLEMS 

Accurate,  factual  Information  Is  essential 
to  a  reasonable  understanding  of  war  prob- 
lems. The  present  Ills  of  the  world  are  not 
all  of  yesterday's  crigin.  In  many  Instances 
their  causes  trace  far  back  Into  the  distant 
past.  In  their  study,  causes  and  effects  are 
often  confused.  Reasoning  based  on  false 
premises  Inevitably  leacU  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions. 

Tlie  busy  layman  too  often  lacks  the  tech- 
nical training  to  weigh  historic  evidences 
correctly.  Yet,  &t  an  American  citizen,  he 
has  the  responsibility  to  be  accurately  in- 
formed on  matters  pertaining  to  his  Govern- 
ment and  her  policies.  His  task  Is  made  mere 
difficult  and  complex  by  the  mass  of  propa- 
ganda and  half-truths  disseminated  to  con- 
fuse. To  aid  the  honest  searcher  after  truth. 
a  few  bocks  are  suggested.  They  have  been 
written  by  competent  scholars  and  histo- 
rians. They  are  well  documented.  Their 
careful  study  Tvill  enable  the  reader  to  get  i 
clearer  conceptlo  i  and  f.nderstandlng  of 
war  problems 

Origins  of  the  World  War.  by  Sidney  B 
Fay  Reliable  and  exhaustive  study;  rather 
technical. 

The  Genesis  of  the  World  War.  by  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  problem  or'  the  responsibility  for  the 
World  War,  It  aims  to  present  the  subject 
on  the  basis  of  the  documentary  evidence 
published  since  :917.  Brief,  accurate,  and 
readable  No  stucent  of  the  war  problem  can 
aJord  to  miss  reading  this  book  by  one  of 
America's  outstaidlng  scholars 

Why  the  T-eaty  of  Trianon  (and  Versailles) 
Is  Void  by  Louis  K.  Biriny).  member  of  the 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  tar.  A  factual  and  well-doc- 
umented brief  or   the  subject 

The  Trnt;ic  Fallacy,  by  Mc-itz  Hallgren. 
Gives  a  splendid  short  review  of  America's 
war  policy. 

America  Goes  lo  War.  by  Charles  C,  Tan- 
Elll.  Probably  th?  best  single  volume  on  the 
subject  Deals  with  the  steps  that  led  us 
Into  the  World  War  The  result  of  a  decade 
cf  research  by  an  able  scholar 

Neutrality  for  the  United  States,  by  Bor- 
chard  and  Lage.  A  most  admirable  state- 
ment on  neutral-ty  by  two  able  authorities. 

Why  Meddle  Ir  Asia?  by  Carter  and  Healy. 

Why  Meddle   In  Europe?   by  Boake  Carter. 

Both  these  bocks  are  brief  and  full  of  re- 
liable and  interesting  information. 


Propaganda  for  War  by  H  C  Peterson. 
One  of  the  best  books  on  propaganda  that 
got  us  into  the  first  World  War, 

Getting  United  States  Into  War.  by  Por- 
ter Sargent  A  veritable  gold  mine  of"  Infor- 
mation on  the  present  war 

Foreign  Policy  for  America,  by  Charles  A. 
Beard,   dean  of    American   histLrians 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States, 
by  Samuel  F,  Bemls,  Authoritative  and  re- 
liable. The  contribution  cf  a  generation  of 
vigorous  research  by  scholars  In  many  coun- 
tries. 

A  History  of  American  Foreign  P^jUcy.  by 
John  H  Latane.  Revised  by  David  W  Wain- 
house.   1934. 

The  Far  Eastern  Policy,  by  B  A  Whitney 
Griswold.  An  engrosslnR  and  authoritative 
chronicle  of  40  years  of  American  diplomacy. 

We  Can  Defend  America,  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Johnson  Hagood 

Ramparts  We  Watch,  by  MaJ.  George  F. 
Eliot. 

May    these    few    and    brief    suggestions    be 
helpful   In   the  noble  search  for   truth   in  n 
time  of  confus-ion  and  uncertainty. 
Sincerely. 

He.NRY   C     LtlCKEY. 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSA.CH--^i-T-T^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  KE-^ENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  23,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  WORLD  WAR  VETERANS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE 


Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extrnd  my  remark:,  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

World  War  Veterans  or  the  Amerk  an 
Merchant  Marine     1917   and   1918, 

October  13,  1941. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Wc.rld  War 
Veterans  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
held  in  the  Chamber  ol  Ccmmercc  Building. 
Boston.  Mas8  : 

■'Whereas  the  effect  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
at  the  present  lime  is  to  limit  and  handicap 
the  United  Slates  in  fulfilling  its  declared 
policy  of  a;dii;g  Grtal  Britain  and  of  brave 
China  In  its  defense  against  Japan,  and  of 
aiding  other  countries  attacked  by  aggressor 
nations;   and 

"Whereas  Axis  attacks  upon  unprotected 
American  shipping  and  American  seamen  are 
becoming  Intolerable:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  World  War  Veterans  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine,  sitting  In 
convention  at  Boston.  Mass.,  October  13.  1941, 
urge  the  immediate  repeal  or  any  necessary 
revision  ol  the  Neutrality  A^t,  and  support 
the  declared  intention  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  arm  and  protect  Amer- 
ican ships  and  American  seamen  carrying 
vitally  needed  supplies  to  the  heroic  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  China  and  cf  other 
countries  attacked  by  aggressor  nations: 
Therefore  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  approve  of 
the  foreign  policy  now  being  pursued  by  our 
Government  under  the  leadership  of  our 
President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  and  be  it 
further 


"ResolVid.  That  we  reiterate  cur  pledge  of 
support  cf  our  Givrrnxnent.  and  afiain,  11 
necessary,  offer  our  service's  to  cur  country 
with  the  same  spirit  that  we  manifested  In 
1917  and  1918.  in  dfTense  of  cur  country." 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSTON   OF   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAH.    Ma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Octtbcr  23.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MITTED OF  THE  KrH,\L  ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION  CHG.VNIZATION 
OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Spi^aker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.'?  in  'he 
Record.  I  Include  the  lollowing  rcsclu- 
tion?  adopted  by  the  first  Slatc-v.idc 
R.  E.  A.  meeting,  Okiuhoma  City,  Ok. a., 
Scptembir  26.  1941; 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  orpanlzatinn  of 
Oklahoma  composed  of  the  local  cccprra- 
tlves.  to  wit:  Cimarron  Electric  Conppranve, 
Caddo  El<'Ctric  C^ioperative  Oklahoma  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Red  River  Valley  Eltrtric 
Association.  Southe.Tstern  Electric  Cocpera- 
tive  Nor-hfork  Electric  Cooprratlve,  Ruial 
Electr.c  Cooperative.  Central  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatl.e  Harmon  Electric  A.ssociatl"n  In- 
dian Electric  Cooperative,  Choctaw  E:rctric 
Cooperative.  Kiy  Electric  Corpcrative.  Fort 
Cobb  Electric  Refrlgerarion  Cooperative  Al- 
falfa Ekrtric  Coopera'.  Itp.  Sriithwost  Rural 
E  ectric  Assoc  at  ten  People  s  Electric  Coo;  cr- 
atlve.  Northeast  OkKihoma  Electric  Co  pera- 
tive.  Klvash  Electric  Ccirperative  Cotton 
Electric  Cuopcn.t!ve  E.ist  Central  Oklahoma 
Electric  CooperaMve  Verdigris  Valley  E'ectric 
Cooperative  C'nnndan  V.'^illry  Electric  Ccop- 
ennne.  N'crtheastern  ElecTlc  Conpe'atlve. 
representing  at  this  time  approximately  .SO  000 
farm  families  and  ether  rural  conoumerfe  all 
of  whom  are  now  receivlr.^  electrical  current 
for  light  nr.d  {xiwer  purpc^scs  thr(>uch  and  by 
means  of  th(  fBcUltles  of  ^ald  coopprHtive.s. 
fictinp  ir  pur-unnce  of  the  expres-ffi  Judg- 
ment of  a  repreeentativi'  errup  of  indlviduiil 
officers  and  members  of  the  said  several  co- 
operatives and  acting  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  committee,  hereby  state 

A  That  Rura:  Electrification  a*;  auhonzed 
by  and  admlniHered  ur.der  Federal  lax,  has. 
from  its  incept  Kin,  hrcusl.t  to  t.he  fanrers  of 
America  -he  first  cppcrturlty  of  enjrying  and 
profiting  by  the  use  of  electric  current  in  all 
of  Its  vaiious  fields  of  service  and  usefulness, 
the  pres(-nt  and  futiire  of  which  hold'  m 
store  for  the  rural  citizens  of  America  the 
means  of  modernizing  farm  homes  of  this 
country,  with  a  resultinc  increase-  in  benefits 
and  com'orts  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  those 
fine  families  uho  made  this  lai.d  a  haven  for 
freemen 

B  That  we  record  our  pratUude.  and  the 
gratitude  of  our  neighbors  thmughout  Okla- 
homa, to  the  President  of  the  United  btaies. 
and  ilk' wise  to  our  d;stlnKUished  United 
States  Senators,  the  Meir.berfc  of  our  con- 
gressloniil  delegation.  a:jd  Rural  Elecinfica- 
tlon  Administration,  for  thf.r  ihcupluful- 
ne.ss  in  Ijrln^-inp  rural  electricity  lo  u*  ftiong 
with  all  ol   the   a&surances  of   pieseui   aod 
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future  beneflta.  both  private  and  public,  to 
be  realised  therefrom. 

C   We  feel  that  a  proper  Interpretation  of 
the  policies  Involved  In  the  Rural  Electrlfl- 
catlon  Act  Juatlfles  the  conclusion  that,  al- 
though  the  act  was  cast  upon   a  definitely 
expressed  policy  of  noninterference  with  ex- 
isting  service  now  being   duly  rendered  by 
others,  yet  it  was  definitely  established  for 
and   authorized   to    extend    its   service   into 
all     rural     areas    where     utility    companies, 
throughout   the    years,    have   failed    and/or 
refused  to  go;   and  having   been  so  created 
for  a  specific  service  to  be  rendered  by  rural 
citizens  to  themselves,  then,  and  as  a  natu- 
ral incident  thereto,  It  was  and  is  essential 
that    rural   electric   cooperatives    should    be 
enabled  to  perpetuate  and  assure  that  serv- 
ice and  use  without  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  contingencies  Incident  to  bar- 
gaining   with   producers    or    distributors    for 
profit,    by    producing    for    themselves    and 
those  whom  they  may  properly  serve.  In  a 
new  and  unoccupied  field,  the  electrical  cur- 
rent which  they  need  and  can  usefully  con- 
sume and  supply. 

D.  That    we    believe    this    to    be    true    for 

reasons  as  follows: 

(1)  In  order  that  the  margin  of  profit, 
whether  great  or  small,  may  be  merged  Into 
a  new  and  enlarged  field  of  use.  by  enabling 
the  cooperatives  to  take  electric  current  into 
the  humblest  homes  of  the  land  upon  a 
feasible  basis,  and  thereby  give  the  families 
so  served,  and  who  may  not  otherwise  be 
served,  a  chance  to  rise  from  a  state  of  pov- 
erty and  unrest  Into  a  condition  of  Increased 
comfort  as  a  result  of  the  benefits  which 
may  easily  flow  from  even  the  moderate  use 
of  electrical  current  In  and  about  the  home. 

(2)  In  order  that  no  new  barriers  may  be 
raised  up  against  progress  by  or  as  a  result  of 
contractual  relationships  with  public  utilities 
which,  m  the  course  of  years,  might  ripen  into 
sources  of  Investments,  interference  with 
which  by  later  effort  on  the  part  of  our  rural 
electrification  may  of  itself  result  in  Insist- 
ence upon  the  application  of  the  present  limi- 
tations in  that,  the  contracting  utility  com- 
panies Involved  may  then  say  to  rural 
electric  generating  and  transmission  coopera- 
tives proposing  to  supersede  such  source  of 
supply,  that  such  cooperatives  wUl  thereby 
enter  into  direct  competition  with  estab- 
lished private  business,  and  that  challenge, 
With  which  we  do  not  agree,  might  find  root 
In  existing  law  and  established  public  policy, 
as  a  basis  for  contention. 

(3)  By  going  into  the  field  at  this  time  no 
new  investments  may  be  asserted  or  Justified 
as  a  barrier  to  the  service  by  the  generating 
and  transmission  cooperatives  to  their  own 
members,  and  or  constituent  cooperatives, 
and  other  eligible  consumers. 

(4)  No  utility  can  or  will  produce  and  fur- 
nish electrical  current  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  (in  no  event  beyond  such  time 
as  would  be  necessary  to  mold  a  new  policy 

"^  against  rural  electrification  production  and 
distribution  of  electricity)  without  some  ap- 
preciable measure  of  profit;  and.  while  the 
field  is  virgin  and  no  vested  rights  of  others 
are  properly  Involved,  it  is  right,  proper,  and 
scund  policy  to  complete  the  program  while 
It  may  be  done  by  the  erection  of  central  co- 
operative generating  plants  and  transmission 
systems,  thereby  enabling  the  distributive 
cooperatives  to  lay  by  in  store  for  use  and 
extension  (not  for  profit)  the  margin,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  even  during  the  formative 
period,  which  others  might  reap. 

(5)  Rural-electrification  cooperatives  are 
willing,  and  propose  to  observe,  in  good  faith. 
the  policies  and  limitations  as  same  are  now, 
or  may  be,  provided  by  law.  and  therefore 
propose  as  a  safe  policy  that  means  should 
be  provided  upon  a  sound  and  feasible  pro- 
gram whereby  the  niral  consumer  of  elec- 
tricity In  Oklahoma  aliaU  be  enabled,  by 
mean*  at  sucb  central  plants  as  here  pro« 


posed,  to  produce  and  transmit  for  them- 
selves, without  the  necessity  of  entering  the 
ever-threatening  field  of  utility  rate  control 
and  price  fixing,  the  electrical  current  needed 
for  their  member  cooperatives  and  consumers. 
and  in  the  national  defense,  and  for  cthEr 
authorized  public  uses. 

E.  We  therefore  favor  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  the  Western  Electric  cooperative  gen- 
erating plant  and  KAMO  Electric  Cooperative. 
Inc.,  transmission  system,  as  now  authorized, 
and'  respectfully  request  that  same  shall  be 
adequately  financed,  and  proper  priorities 
obtained  and  assigned  therefor,  and  that 
construction  thereof  may  be  initiated  and 
completed  hi  due  course  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical time. 

In  further  support  hereof,  it  may  be  said 
that  R.  E.  A.  is  essential  to  the  national 
welfare  in  many  ways,  for  instance: 

(1)  In  bringing  to  rural  America  the  ele- 
mentary blessing  incident  to  adequate  light- 
ing and  power  in  and  about  rural  homes, 
farms,  and  business. 

(2)  In  promoting  sanitary  conditions  and 
conveniences  which  are  not,  and  cannot  b*-, 
otherwise  provided. 

(3)  In  simplifying  and  Increasinc;  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry  and  dairy  products, 

(4)  In  affording  easy  means  of  provldlni? 
water  for  farm  gardens,  orchards,  and  other 
light  irrigation,  which  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  produce,  save,  and  conserve  the  things  he 
needs,  both  in  normal  times  and  in  times  cf 
stress. 

For  these  reasons,  we  also  favor  the  immed- 
iate release  of  sufficient  material  for  all  ap- 
propriate extensions  of  rural  distribution  ar.d 
transmission  lines  of  the  various  cooperatives 
so  that  the  people  of  this  and  other  States 
may  stand  in  the  light,  and  upon  their  own 
homesteads,  care  for  themselves,  and  return 
to  our  Government  not  only  every  borrowvd 
penny  but  contribute  their  portions  of  every 
public  duty,  and  bear  their  share  of  the  bur- 
den, in  order  that  this  land  of  free  men  may 
long  abide   in   peace,   contentment,   and   in- 
dividual Independence. 

We  would  destroy  no  business. 
No    business    can    Justifiably    complain    if 
Rural  Electrification  shall  enter  into  and  oc- 
cupy  a   field   which    existing    utilities    have 
never  entered  nor  occupied. 

We  commend  our  Senators  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  for  their  faithful  and 
effective  consideration  in  the  handling  of  the 
rights  of  the  rural  citizens  of  Oklahoma  and 
Other  States,  and  respectfully  call  upon  them 
again  to  strengthen  the  arm  cf  Rural  Elec- 
trification while  It  may  be  done  and  before 
It  is  too  late.  In  perpetuating  in  tins  new  and 
unoccupied  field  the  rights  cf  the  farmers 
of  Oklahoma  and  other  States:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  foregcing  should  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  adopted  as  Ix'lng 
representative  of  the  policy  of  the  Rural  Co- 
operatives of  Oklahoma.     It  is  so  ordered. 


Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  23,  1941 


EDITORIAL   BY   HARRY    P.   BYRD.    JR 


Mr.    ROBERTSON    of    Virginia.     Mr 
Speaker,  ixnder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  RECORT5.  T  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.: 

(From  the  Winchester  (Va  )  Evening  Star  of 
October  1,  1941] 

FREEDOM   OF    EXPRESSION  — A    PRICE1.ESS    HERITAGK 
BOUGHT  FOR   US  WITH    BLOOD   AND   TEARS 

(By  Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr  ) 
In  this  war  year  1941— this  year  of  inter- 
national tjtanny— it  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
intelligent,  the  earnest,  and  the  courageous 
amongst  our  citizenry  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  fundamentals  upon  which  our  de- 
mocracy was  built — upon  which  It  has  grown 
and  strengthened.  These  fundamentals  are 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  Without  these  no 
people  can  be  free;  with  these  tyranny  can- 
not exist. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  Octot>er  1-8 
was  set  aside  as  national  newspaper  week,  its 
purpose  being  to  focus  thought  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  tlie  three — namely,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  in  turn  is  based  on  freedom 
of  the  press  Stated  simply,  the  function  of 
a  newspaper  is  to  inform,  and,  by  informing. 
to  preserve  democracy,  for  an  informed  people 
is  a  free  people. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  newspaperman  to  discuss 
the  significance  of  a  free  press  without  con- 
veying the  impression  that  he  has  a  selfish 
motive — that  he  favors  a  free  press  merely 
because  he  Is  a  part  of  the  press. 

So  in  preparing  this,  1  tried  to  put  myself 
In  the  frame  of  mind  of  too  many  Ameri- 
cans— what  difference  does  freedom  of  the 
press  make  to  me?  I  am  not  a  newspaper 
publisher,  or  editor,  or  writer  Ifs  of  little 
concern  to  me  whether  the  American  press  is 
free  or  controlled. 

This  Is  a  somewhat  plausible  attitude — 
certainly  to  us  of  this  complacent  generation. 
For  more  than  150  years  the  American  people 
have  enjoyed  a  free  press:  we  have  net  lived 
under  a  Government-controlled  press  or  a 
church-controlled  press. 

So  in  preparing  this  I  said  to  myself, 
"Maybe  my  motive  Is  selfish,  maybe  if  I  were 
not  a  newspaperman  I  would  not  worry  about 
the  freedom  of  press  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution." 

Then  I  read  the  Constitution  and  seme  of 
the  debates  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787,  and  I  realized  anew  that  those  who 
insisted  that  the  very  first  article  of  our  Con- 
stitution guarantee  to  every  American  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religlcn,  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  were  not  newspaper  publish- 
ers or  editors. 

I  reallaed  anew,  too,  that  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom  of  the 
press  are  synonymous:  They  mean,  one  and 
all,  collectively  and  Individually— simply  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  expression  for 
the  individual — every  individual,  within  the 
bounds  cf   common   decency. 

And  after  all  was  not  this  the  reason — the 
real  reason— that  our  forefathers  gave  of  their 
blood  and  of  their  lives?  It  was  for  that  one 
magic  word — liberty:  Liberty  to  worship  God 
In  any  manner  we  see  fit  and  liberty  to  ex- 
press our  views  on  any  subject,  whether 
orally  or  in  writing. 

This  Is  our  heritage — the  most  priceless 
heritage  a  people  can  possess. 

No,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
these'  United  States  did  not  spill  their  blood 
merely  that  editors  and  publishers  might  iie 
free  to  print  and  comment  on  the  news  with- 
out restraint;  they  did  It  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment guaranteeing  to  the  individual,  every 
individual,  liberty — liberty  of  action  and 
liberty  Of  expression. 

They  realized  that  individual  freedotn  could 
rot  survive  if  the  Government,  the  church,  cr 

any  otUer  group  had  any  control,  however 
remote,  over  the  chaimels  cf  exprtsslcn. 
Therefore  the  channels  of  exprestlcn  must  b« 


free. 
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The  signers  of  the  Declarntlon  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  fra.ners  of  our  Constitution,  tlie 
greatest  ever  penned,  realized  the  impor- 
tance— nay.  the  necessity — of  a  free  presj=  for 
the  very  reason  that  we  today  do  not.  They 
had  lived  under  a  government-controlled 
press 

They  were  not  interef^tcd  in  the  press  for 
the  newspapers  sake;  thry  were  interested  in 
a  free  press  as  the  only  real  way  to  protect 
their  own  individual  liberties. 

Five  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Virginia  colcn'.rts  adopted  a  con.'stltution 
which  eald: 

"Preeriom  of  the  press  is  the  great  bulwark 
of  all  liberty.  None  but  a  despotic  govern- 
ment would  attempt  to  restrain  it  If  It  be 
restrained,  all  liberty  fails  " 

It  was  th:s  reasoning  that  caused  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  write: 

'If  the  choice  were  left  to  me  whether  to 
have  a  free  press  or  a  free  government,  I 
would  choos"  a  free  press  " 

These  are  strong  words  for  Mr  Jefferson,  or 
anyone  else  but  Jefferson  was  convinced  that 
a  free  press  would  beget  a  free  government, 
whereas  a  gcvernment  could  not  long  be  the 
people's  governnent  if  the  press  were  not  free. 

Why  is   this   true? 

It  is  true  because  all  history  tells  us  that 
the  only  way  m  which  you  can  regiment  a 
nation  Is  first  to  regiment  its  mind 

It  l.^  but  the  truth  to  say  that  the  first 
step  In  the  preparation  cf  today's  reign  of 
terror,  tyranny,  and  devastation  in  Europe 
was  Uie  destruction  of  the  free  press  by  the 
would-be  dictators  of  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Russia. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  dictators 
seized  the  offices  and  plants  and  imprisoned  or 
killed  the  publisheis  of  those  newspapers 
wh!ch  dared  to  voice  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  press  that  was  permitted  to 
live  beci-me  a  weapon  of  war;  the  breeder  of 
hate;  the  purveyor  of  lies — in  brief,  the  voice 
cf  the  dictators. 

It  could  not  be  otherwi.^e.  H.tler.  Musi-o- 
llnl,  and  Stalin  would  not  long  be  supreme 
were  the  newspapers  free  to  Inform  the  peo- 
ple cf  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

The  dictators  in  subjugating  the  press  only 
did  what  logic  told  them  they  must  do  In 
order  to  promote  and  to  maintain  their  dic- 
tatorships. 

All  of  this  is  well  and  good,  you  may  say. 
but  what  Euarantv  do  we  have  that  the 
press  will  not  abuse  Its  freedom'  There  can. 
of  course,  be  no  absolute  guaranty.  There 
are  corrupt  and  disreputable  newspapers  Just 
as  there  are  shyster  lawyers,  quack  doctors, 
dishonest  merchants,  and  grafting  public 
ofS:lais. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  cf  news- 
papers, like  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
lawyers  and  doctors  and  merchants  and  pub- 
lic officials  are  honest,  conscientious,  and 
patriotic.  W'ere  it  otlierwise,  America  would 
long  ago  have  gone  to  serd 

No.  the  American  prese  is  not  perfect  It 
makes  mistakes — r.nd  plenty.  We  agree 
thoroughly  with  Bv^njamin  Franklin  that 
"abuses  of  expression  ought  to  be  suppressed, 
but."  continued  Franklin,  "to  whom  dare  we 
commit  the  care  of  doing  it  " 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation — 
"to  whom  dare  we  com.mit  the  care"  cf  de- 
termining what  the  people  may  or  may  not 
read 

The  natural  answer  to  that  would  be  "to 
the  Government,  of  course   " 

Well,  let's  look  at  that  We  have  already 
seen  what  happened  in  Europe  when  the 
Government  gamed  the  power  to  tell  the 
newspapers  what  to  publish  and  what  not  to 
publish;   but  let's  lock  at  the  United  States. 

Supprjse  the  government  of  Louisiana  h  id 
had  the  pKiwer  to  censer  the  press  I5  it  p<.s- 
sible  that  Governor  Leche  weijid  have  been 
forced  to  resign  his  office  and  serve  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary,  or  that  his  bencbman,  the 


president  cf  the  State  university,  would  now 
be  behind  the  bars  fcr  .-^teahng  »50C  000? 

This  expt^s^  was  the  resu'.t  of  a  newspaper 
crusade  a^ramst  the  ccrrupt  Huey  Ix  ng  gai.g. 
which  was  prevented  from  ccntrclUng  the 
Louisiana  press  only  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Huey.  too.  realized  the  im- 
portance of  a  government-controlled  press 
Louisiana  would  not  now  be  emerging  from 
the  dark  era  of  the  Long  regime  were  the 
press  forced  to  print  or  omit  as  the  govern- 
ment dictated. 

Nor.  to  mention  only  one  more  of  a  dozen 
examples,  would  the  corrupt  government  cf 
St  Louis  have  been  exposed  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  if  the  newspapers  had  not  been  free  of 
government  control. 

And  our  National  Government; 

Remember  how,  after  the  election  cf 
Harding  in  1920,  the  worst  gang  of  pirates 
in  American  history  descended  upon  Wash- 
ington. Would  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 
have  ever  come  to  light  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Imprjsoned.  if  the  newspapers 
had  been  under  Government  control? 

American  newspapers  are  free  from  re- 
straint before  publication,  but  they  are  held 
responsible  after  publication.  They  mtist 
face  the  courts  if  libelous  statements  are 
printed  This  is  a  citizens  recourse  against 
an  unscrupulous  publisher. 

Another  stifeguard  agaii.st  a  newspaper 
abusing  Its  right  is  the  si  vere  conipeiiiion 
to  which  all  newspapers  are  subjected 

It  IS  not  generally  realized,  but  there  are 
approximately  1.900  daily  newspapers  in 
America  with  a  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
40000,000,  and  there  are  10,000  wetklies. 

Practically  all  of  these  ncwspaptrs  are 
under  different  ownership  and  all  have  differ- 
ent editors  and  news  writers. 

Ycu  here  in  this  community  have  access 
to — delivered  here  dally — at  least  a  dozen 
different  newspapers 

That  is  another  guaranty  against  abuse  by 
the  press.  And  the  only  control  over  the 
channels  of  expres-sion  a  free  nation  can  allow 
is  control  by  the  people  themselves  in  refus- 
ing to  patron.ze  unworthy  publicalicns. 

So  when  we  in  free  America  consider  the 
subject  of  a  free  pres£,  let  us  consider  it  care- 
fully; let  us  consider  the  alternative;  let  us 
look  at  those  countries  in  which  the  press  is 
not  free;  let  vis.  too.  look  back  to  1776  and  to 
our  priceless  heritage  of  liberty  given  to  \is 
by  the  blood  of  those  who  regarded  freedom 
cf  religion,  freedom  of  ppeech.  and  freedcm  of 
the  pres.":  as  the  foundation  of  otir  democracy. 

Let  us  remember  thnt  freedom  cf  religlcn. 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  the  press 
are  synonymous — that  we  can't  have  one 
without  the  others. 

This  was  aptly  summed  by  Fratiklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  WTOte  en  March  13  last: 

"Without  (the  freedom  of  the  press)  our 
Institutions  of  democracy  could  not  be  main- 
tained " 


The    Treaty    Between    the    United    States 

and  Argentina 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OI     KiNTlTKY 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES: 

Thursdau.  October  23.  1^41 


STATEMENT     BY     DR      RAMON     CA.^TILLO, 
VICE   PRESIDENT   OF    ARGENTINA 


Mr   B.^RKLFY.    Mr   Pre.Mdent.  I  a^k 
unanimous  ccnitnl  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Record  the  statement  of  Dr.  Castillo, 
Vice  President  of  the  Argentine  Nation, 
repardi.vg  the  trade  agreement  between 
the  Unr.ed  State.*-  and  Argentina  which 
was  siciied  on  Ociolx^r  14    1941. 

Thert  b'lnc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w  i.s  oidf red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record   as  follows; 

The  (^inmerrlnl  treaty  which  we  have 
signeo  t  day  with  the  United  Sretes  fulfills  a 
Icng-he!  1  desire  on  the  piiTt  of  bc!h  nations 
and  opens  the  door^  tr  a  close  ec<  iiomlc 
unders'f  ndmp  between  them  Not  atl  rf  our 
problem:-  and  n^tds  have  been  re^clved  but 
the  Interest  and  gcxd  will  wh:ch  have  pre- 
vailed on  both  fides  durine  the,«f  nego'latlcni 
and  the  solid  base  which  c*':t8ir.U  is  repre- 
sented in  the  aprermint  that  has  ben;  reach- 
ed perm.t  us  to  view  with  inrieaMi.K  miereft 
and  justified  cpt;m:!-ni  tl.f  po:  s;h:;itlrs  cf  a 
market  ]K)tentiaily  capable  oT  solving  all  tlie 
problemH  of  cur  production 

Tills  f.greement  is  one  step  further  toward 
the  worli  of  p.aniral  coliaborHiicn  which  two 
countries  such  as  ours  of  .^uch  similar  prliti- 
cnl  prirclples  and  cc!ift;tutional  ff^rnis  are 
called  t(  perform  On  thif  crninirr.  ba'-i«  all 
understi  ndlngs  are  cns-y  and  necessary 

I  cons  der  this  agreement  to  be  an  effect rve 
demonstration  of  the  best  pa;j-Amer:car.ism 
It  is  an  p.ct  of  good  economic  pcllcy  and  cf 
good  continental  pcllcy.     1 


Fanners  in  Need  of  Aid 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nEPKEcjENTATlVES 


Thursday.  Octibcr  23.  1941 


EDITCKI.\L   FROM   THE    SHREVEPORT 
(lA  1    JOURN.^L 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  undfT 
leave  to  extend  my  re-mark'^  ;n  the  REC- 
ORD, I  include  the  fcilcuing  edilona!  liom 
the  Shreveport  tLa.>  Journal  of  October 
16,  1S41: 

[From    the   Shreveport    (  Lji  )    Jcurnul    of 
October  16    1941] 

FARMERS    IN    NEKD    OF    AID 

Farmers  of  Red  River  Parish,  which  sdj  Ins 
Caddo  on  the  south,  are  to  have  a  n.ass  meet- 
ing at  the  courihou'-e  m  C^u-shatta  Saturday 
morning  to  discuss  ways  and  mean.s  icr  ob- 
taining Ffderal  financial  aid  that  will.  It  is 
hoped,  tice  them  over  one  of  the  most  di8- 
tresslng  emergencies  this  area  has  e\er  been 
called  ujxjn  to  meet  The  two  Ixjulsiana 
Senators  and  the  Fourth  District  Repi  ff^enif.- 
tive,  OvEHTON  Brooks,  have  been  invited  and 
urged  to  attend  the  Cou.shatta  meeting,  but 
It  16  not  certain  thiit  any  oJ  tivm  can  get 
away  from  Waehington  at  this  ti:i,e 

The  cotton  crop  of  Red  River  Par^h  has 
been  i.lniost  a  total  failu."*  due  to  incessant 
rams  and  the  presence  of  m.'ect  pests  in 
creater  ntimbers  than  at  ar.v  ether  time  in 
two  decaoes.  So  nearlv  comp'.ete  has  th,9 
failure  been  according  to  tlie  Ji  uri.als  In- 
formation, that  "mai.y  farmers  Gidi,  t  evtn 
d.'-aw  a  sack,  which  i»  a  cjiloquiali.'m  that 
m.iy  be  interpreted  tci  mear;  r.o  efTort  » a» 
put  forth  to  pick  the  little  cotton  that  »aj 
made  The  entire  cnMr  n  prod  jc'ion  for  R/-4 
River    Parifch,    it    it   efetirnoted    by   competebft 
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k'Jthcrlt'es,  vlll  be  between  1.000  and  2,000 
bales,  which  Is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  crop. 
Planters  who  expected  50  bales  will  do  well 
,  to  get  5 — and  in  some  instances  there  will 
be  none  at  all.  The  ginner.^  have  also  suffered 
an  almost  total  loss  of  business  as  a  con- 
sequence cf  the  crop  failure 

Conditions  In  Red  River  Parish  are  dupli- 
cated in  several  other  sections  of  northwest 
Louisiana,  due  to  similar  causes;  Indeed, 
farraers  of  two  cr  three  parishes  have  already 
met  and  started  movements  to  secure  what- 
ever Government  relief  J  lay  be  had— some- 
th.ng  that  will  tide  them  over  the  winter  and 
furnish  them  enough  cash  to  buy  seed  next 
rpring  Word  from  Washington  Is  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  sympathetic 
and  that  everj-thing  possible  will  be  done  to 
meet  the  need,  though  there  seems  to  be 
come  lack  of  understanding  as  to  how  this 
Is  to  be  done. 

This  newspaper  has  not  as  a  general  thing 
approved  of  'running  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury" every  time  some  individual  or  some 
grcup  of  citizens  found  the  going  tough. 
Eu'.  this  year's  crop  failure  In  m.any  sections 
of  north  Louisiana  creates  a  condition  that 
cannot  be  met  In  any  other  way.  so  far  as 
the  present  outlook  goes,  and  unless  the 
Federal  Government  Intervenes  there  is 
bound  to  be  much  real  suffering.  We  are 
satlsflad  the  State  delegation  In  Congress  will 
do  everything  possible,  having  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  the  need. 


The    Trade    Agreement   Between    United 
States  and  Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  October  23.  1941 


EDITORLAL  IN   THE  WASHINGTON   DAILY 
NEWS 


Members  of  Congress,  who  have  not  yet 
learned  that  trade  Is  a  two-way  proposition 
and  that  a  nation  must  buy  if  It  would  sell. 

In  the  necessary  give  and  take  the  United 
States  won  concessions  or  binders  against 
customs  Increases  on  127  tariff  products,  rep- 
resenting almost  one-third  cf  American 
sales;  Argentina  on  84  items,  or  about  tr.rce- 
fourths  of  her  sales  here.  The  tremendous 
Increase  in  trade — last  year  we  bought  $83,- 
000.000  and  sold  $107.000.000 — will  be  hmii*^d 
virtually  only  by  the  wartime  shlppirg  short- 
age. 

Two  other  major  concessions  were  made  by 
the  United  States.  One  allows  Argentina  to 
continue  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Although  this  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  war  emergency,  England  will  h:^ve 
an  advantage  even  in  peacetime  as  long  .ns 
she  buys  more  Argentine  stirpliis  than  we  do. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  foregoes  any 
special  privileges  granted  by  Argentina  to 
her  close  neighbors — Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Chile— with  whcm  a  cus- 
toms union  Is  being  discussed 

The  problem  of  hemisphere  solidarity  and 
prosperity  probably  never  will  be  solved 
until  several  such  regional  cu.stoms  unions 
are  formed,  and  until  those  finally  merge  into 
a  pan-American  cu.stoms  union  including 
the  United  States.  We  hope  this  new  agree- 
ment, bringing  the  two  leading  North  Ar.-.er- 
Ican  and  South  American  Nations  into  trade 
accord  for  the  first  time  since  1353,  will 
speed  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Hull: 

"Close  cooperation  between  Argentina  and 
the  United  States  Is  especially  important 
When  the  very  existence  of  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  may  depend  upon  present- 
ing a  united  front  to  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion." 

This  agreement  will  do  more  good  than 
all  the  good-neighbor  speeches,  cultural 
hoopla,  loans,  and  promises  that  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Army  will  protect  Argentina, 
She  will  not  become  Hitler's  slave  vmless 
we  starve  her  Into  his  marlcet.  If  we  en- 
able her  to  prosper  through  mutual  trade. 
she  will  be  strong  enough  to  defend  her  own 
independence  and  help  us  protect  the  hem- 
isphere against  aggression. 


Preservation  of  Hearing 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
■which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  October  16, 1941,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  t)etween  the  United  States  and 
Argentina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  October 
16.  1941] 

WX  HTT  HrrLES  HARD 

The  new  United  States-Argentine  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement  is  the  worst  blow  Hitler 
has  suffered  In  this  hemisphere,  and  the 
largest  gain  for  pan-American  defense.  Its 
political  significance  exceeds  even  the  mu- 
tual economic  twneflts,  for  Argentina  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  anti-Yankee  Influenca 
In  Latin  America. 

To  obtain  the  first  trade  agreement  with 
Argentina  In  nearly  a  centiu7.  and  despite 
Nazi  propaganda  and  penetration,  is  almost 
a  miracle  of  statesmanship.  President  Roose- 
velt, Secretary  Hull,  and  the  Argentine  offi- 
cials deserve  the  highest  public  appreciation. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  Inevitable  pro- 
tes:«    from    some     bigh-tarlff,     larm-lobby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINNESOTA  * 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  October  23,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  V   McNLTT 


Mr.  BALXi.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  Help 
Save  Hearing,  delivered  en  the  night  of 
October  22  over  the  Mutual  Broadca.siing 
System  by  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  in  con- 
nection with  National  Hearing  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Your  tale,  sir.  would  cure  deafness  " 

So  exclalma  Miranda  In  Shakespeare's  The 
Tempest. 


The  uhrase  1?  flg:urative.  It  Is  aroused  by 
Prcspeio's  tale  of  perfidy  which  is  background 
for  the  plot  of  that  great  dramatic  tragedy. 
But  Miranda's  cry  carries  a  story  for  the  hard 
cf  hearitg. 

For  in  the  annals  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man  there  Is  no  tragedy  more  dramatic  and 
senseless  than  the  age-old  discrimlnatiGn 
against  those  who  suffer  from  hearing  handi- 
caps. 

Dramatic  In  its  effect  upon  lives  and  fam- 
ilies. 

Senseless  because  it  .s  unnecessary.  It  Is 
more  then  1.200  years  since  good  Saint  John 
of  Beverley  taught  speech  to  one  who  was 
mute.  Since  that  day  there  has  always  been 
a  channel  for  good  will  and  intelligence  to 
solve  even  that  extreme  problem. 

Yet  not  until  the  last  140  years  has  the 
problem  been  even  sporadically  recognized. 
Not.  Indeed,  until  this  century  have  the  hard 
of  hearing  been  carefully  distinguished — 
clinically  and  psychologically— from  the  diQ- 
cult  casts  of  those  born  without  the  ability 
to  hear. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years!  The  eman- 
cipation of  these  with  hearing  handicajs  and 
sp2ech  difficulties  is  paralleled  on  the  canvas 
of  history  with  the  rise  of  democracy  itself. 
It  coincides  closely  with  the  growth  of  this 
Republic 

It  v.as  in  the  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  Gallaudet  College — the  first  ac- 
cepted and  recognized  institution  of  higher 
learning  for  those  who  suffer  the  handicaps 
of  hearing  and  speech — was  established  in 
Washington,  D,  C.  Operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  It  is  part  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Callaudet 
is  one  of  my  official  family.  I  am  proud  of 
its  worn,  'We  will  spare  no  effort  to  improve 
that  work  from  year  to  year. 

Techcclcgy  has  made  great  changes  in  the 
world.  Someone  has  said  that  the  changes 
wrought  by  our  Industrial  civilization  in  the 
last  40  years  exceed  the  changes  of  the  pre- 
vious 500  years. 

Well  might  such  an  observation  apply  to 
the  21  years  which  have  gone  by  since  the 
American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  was 
established.  These  have  been  the  years 
marked  by  the  tremendous  growth  of  radio. 
the  high  perfection  of  the  telephone,  and 
tremendous  advances  in  medical  fclence. 
These  21  years  have  seen  greater  progress  for 
the  hard  of  hearing  than  have  all  the  years 
since  man  began. 

Today  to  be  hard  of  hearing  need  net  be  a 
prelude  to  deafne.ss.  Those  who  suffer  he:ir- 
ing  impairments  or  ear  disease  no  longer  turn 
to  science  In  vain. 

D?arness  can  be  prevented.  Origins  can  be 
recognized,  DiaRnosis  Is  more  accurate. 
Treatnjent  more  elTective.  Technology  in  the 
person  of  the  skilled  phyjtlclan  has  given  new 
hope. 

The  full  range  of  normal  sounds  can  be 
brought  to  many  of  those  who  have  suffered 
a  considerable  degree  of  permanent  impair- 
ment cf  hearing.  The  little  amplifier  that 
conducts  the  sound  by  air  or  bone  is  so  small 
as  to  be  unsuspected.  Theaters  and  churchf  3 
and  modern  auditoriums  have  ampltfyinj; 
systems  with  individual  headsets.  Technol- 
ogy In  the  person  cf  the  engineer  has  brought 
hearing  aids  to  high  perfection. 

We  have  learned  how  small,  indeed,  is  the 
handicap  constituted  by  hearing  Impairment 
In  many  occupations.  Technology  In  the 
person  of  the  occupational  analyst  and  th3 
educator  has  made  normal  productive  lives 
possible  for  thovisands. 

No;  the  technicians  bring  no  story  of 
traeedy  They  bring  a  story  of  hope.  One 
who  listens  might  well  greet  any  one  of 
them  with  the  exclamation  of  Miranda. 
hopt  fully  inflected— 

•'Yaur  tale,  air,  would  cure  dejiue^a." 
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Ye.s;  cure  and  prevent.  The  world  today — 
and  the  poet-war  world  which  will  follow— 
are  not  simply  concerned  with  patcliing 
things  up.  but   with  forestalling  evils 

And  the  wcrd  "prevent"  appiie.>=  nut  only  t« 
the  prevention  of  hearing  impairment  itself. 
It  applies  to  the  prevention  of  the  social  anil 
vocational  and  psychological  difficulties  that 
often  follow  hearing  impairment. 

There  are  three  groups  to  whom  I  especially 
appeal  tonight.  The  first  group  includes 
those  of  my  listeners  who  require  head  sets 
on  their  radios  amplifiers  on  their  telephones. 
and  hearing  aids  m  daily  conversation.  The 
second  includt  ■^  some  who  have  noted  the 
dulling  of  the  aural  sens.,  but  who  In  pride 
or  fear  will  not  even  admit  it  to  themselves. 
The  third  group  includes  these  who  may  have 
neglected  ear  infections — who  may  be  losing 
the  power  to  hear — but  who  may  not  have 
noted  the  growing  threat. 

There  Is  hardly  anyone  listening  to  my 
voice  tonight  who  does  net  know  of  someone 
who  has  suffered  from  impairment  cf  his 
hearing — a  friend,  a  business  acquaintance, 
even  a  member  nl  their  own  family.  There 
is  a  real  value  in  knowing  the  programs  which 
can  serve  such  people — programs  which  may 
prevent  and  repau  incipient  injuries  to  hear- 
ing, cr  will  enable  the  hard  of  hearing  tti 
remedy  and  surmount  their  difficulties 

Let  us  look  at  these  programs  which  aid 
the  hard  of  hearing  Let  ii5  document  by 
reference  to  specific  activities  the  hopes  that 
I  have  raised 

Some  166  local  communities  have  chapters 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  Thes-e  chapters  are  the  front-line 
outposts  In  the  prevention  of  deafness. 
Through  them  you  may  learn  the  most  prom- 
ising channels  in  your  vicinity  to  the  greatest 
hope  of  cure 

For  those  who  cannot  be  cured,  and  must 
live  with  crippled  ears,  the  local  chapters  cf 
the  American  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
are  center.*  cf  rehabilitation  and  social 
readjustment. 

In  them  are  facilities  which  would  enable 
those  with  seriously  Impaired  hearing  to  learn 
Up  reading. 

Through  those  chapters  one  may  obtain 
full  and  complete  Information  about  hear- 
ing aids.  In  some  chapters  one  can  make 
arrangements  to  test  out  the  various  aids 
which  are  offered  for  sale;  and  thus  select 
the  hearing  aid  best  suited  to  his  personal 
needs 

Classes  and  individual  consultatlcns  are 
carried  on  in  the  local  chapters  Tliese  are 
directed  to  developing  constructive  and  hope- 
ful mental  attitudes  so  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective rehabilitation  of  those  whose  lives 
have  been  shaken  by  their  handicap. 

Many  of  these  chapters  conduct  group 
meetings  for  those  with  hearing  impair- 
ments, 'Varied  cultural  and  educational  pro- 
grams are  carried  on  Acoustical  Instru- 
ments bring  the  sounds  of  speakers  or  en- 
tertainers to  the  ears  of  every  person  in  these 
audiences. 

This  Is  a  constructive  work.  It  Is  a  work 
which  can  offer  definite  and  assured  benefits. 

Through  several  of  the  departments  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  we  work  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  hrird  of  hearing  and 
the  deaf.  I  have  mentioned  the  Columbia 
Institution. 

In  the  long-r;ingc  planning  of  the  hard- 
of-hearlng  problem  the  national  health 
survey,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  In  1935  and  1936,  looms 
large.  Its  sampling  surveys  gave  us  for  the 
first  time  a  basis  for  estimating  the  social 
disabUlty  of  the  hard  of  hearing  and  the 
ages  at  which  hearing  disease  makes  its 
attack.  The  findings  of  this  survey  have 
already  enabled  manufacturers  of  hearing 
aids  to  develop  their  products  more  effectively 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  affected. 


On  the  front  line  of  prevention  are.  of 
course,  the  public  Bchools  of  America  Pro- 
gressive educators  have  realized  tliat  if 
programs  of  prevention  are  to  be  effective, 
hearing  losses  must  be  discovered  early. 

Modern  testing  equipment  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  discover  cases  that  would  have  been 
missed  only  a  few  years  ago  That  is  th.e  path 
to  prevention.  Find  cases  early.  Treat  them 
promptly. 

For  children  whose  hearing  has  already 
been  affected,  many  schools  have  developed 
apeclal  classes.  Modern  equipment  and 
modern  methods  are  enabling  these  handi- 
capped children  to  look  forward  to  normal 
lives 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  issued  a  manual  on  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and  the 
hard  of  hearing.  It  is  a  technical  publica- 
tion and  would  not  be  put  down  in  the 
class  of  light  reading  But  1,  for  one.  have 
found  It  a  provoking  and  challenging  state- 
ment of  the  broad  possibilities  that  exist  for 
t);e  placement  of  those  who  6Utfv,'r  hearing 
delects.  Not  the  Federal  Government,  but 
61  State  and  Territorial  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  apply  its  principles 

And  it  came  none  too  soon.  For  the  pluc?- 
intnt  of  hard  of  hearing  workers  has  been 
puigresslnp  at  a  rapid  rate.  lu  the  flrst  7 
moi.ths  of  the  current  year  more  workers 
suffering  from  hearing  defects  have  been 
Placed  by  the  United  States  Emplcyment 
Service  than  in  the  entire  yer  r  1940. 

Last  year  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Ccr;imlssion  issued  a  list  of  more  than  100 
kinas  of  positions  In  the  Federal  tervice  for 
which  the  hard  of  hearing  may  be  consid- 
ered 

As  the  defense  program  goes  forward,  the 
absorption  of  workers  heretofore  disrnmi- 
nated  against  because  cf  minor  or  Irrelevant 
handicaps  will  break  down  Just  as  the  un- 
demccratic  discriminations  ba.sed  on  race  cr 
creed  or  color  are  breaking  down. 

In  defense  America  needs  every  worker.  It 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  outworn  preju- 
dices and  cruel  discrimination  against  those 
who  are  hanaic«pped,  Employmfiit  should  be 
based  on  ability,  not  on  disability 

And  in  breaking  down  the^e  prejudices  and 
discriminations  America  is  going  to  learn  that 
they  were  never  very  well  founded  at  all 
America  is  going  to  learn  the  social  dividends 
a  nation  can  reap  from  giving  every  man  bis 
full  opportunity  for  indcpei  dence 

That  is  the  policy  that  is  moving  modern 
America  toward  the  emancipation  of  the 
hard-of-hearin^  and  the  deaf  Jtistlce  ever 
grows  out  cf  crises. 

But  I  would  not  leave  you  with  these  high 
thoughts  about  State  pchcy.  I  would  leave 
you  rather  with  your  attention  directed  to 
the  problem  as  It  exL«;ts  in  your  own  com- 
miuiuy 

By  understanding  the  problem  of  hard-of- 
hearing  you  can  help  to  solve  it.  By  knowing 
of  the  work  of  the  agencies  that  deal  with 
the  hard-ol-hearing  and  supporting  that  work 
through  your  constant  Interest,  you  can  help 
a  large  group  of  your  fellow  citizens  develop 
constructive  hves 

Through  your  knowledge  you  may  one  day 
carry  a  message  to  some  friend  suffering  from 
an  ear  infection  that  will  lead  him  to  under- 
take prompt  preventive  action. 

Know  the  rehabilitation  programs  of  the 
Anierlcan  Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing 
Know  tlie  vocational-training  end  employ- 
ment-training service  facilities  of  your  State 
departments  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
Know  these  things  and  you  may  some  day 
direct  your  neighbor  to  renewed  confidence 
and  independence. 

Yes;  carry  this  story  to  the  right  person 
at  the  right  time.  And  if  you  do,  you  may 
well  be  greeted  with  the  exclamation  of 
Miranda : 

"Ycur  tale   sir,  would  c^e  dii.ri.ess.'' 
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ADDRE.SS  OF  HON    JOHN   W    MrCORMACK. 
OF  M.^SS.'\CHL'!^ETTS 


M:-.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l('a\e  to  exit  nti  my  remarks  in  tije 
Recofd,  I  include  the  fiilov^ing  address 
ot  Hon.  John  'VV,  McCorm.'mk  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetU';.  given  before  the  national  con- 
vention cf  the  National  A.^socia'icn  of 
Postmasters  at  Boston,  Mass,,  September 
16,  1941: 

Mr  f»res'.dfnt,  my  verv  pCK-d  friend  Post- 
ma.ster  Peter  F  Tacur  oft  ers  of  the  National 
Association  of  Pa'-tma.>ttr<  ai.d  ladies  and 
gentlemen  delegates  cf  the  convention:  1 
want  to  express  mv  profound  fefl:np  of  «p- 
preclation  for  your  Kind  inv.tat.on  trans- 
mitted to  me  personally  in  Wa.-hlngt,  n  by 
my  very  good  friend  and  certainly  an  out- 
standine  exponent  of  your  ore:aiization  Post- 
master Philip  J  Gallacher  of  Wcburn  I  as- 
sure you  that  It  is  a  creat  pleasure  fi  r  me  to 
Join  with  you  on  this  occa.s.nn  and  1  am 
particularly  happy  that  circun-u-- lances  bo 
shaped  themselves  that  I  could  be  in  Boston 
today. 

Of  great  interest  to  me  were  the  remarks 
of  Postmasters  Olive  McCoy  arid  Mary  D 
Briggs  with  reference  to  the  contribi;t;t  n.v 
made  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Ma,sKich;jsetts 
toward  the  erlabllshment  rf  tho-e  idf-Hls  for 
which  our  Government  st«nd.<  I  hope  'hat 
was  of  equal  interest  to  you  a:so  I  hope — 
while  m  a  hoping  mood — ^thiit  you  uill  enioy 
your  visit  to  Boston  and  every  moment  of 
your  attendance  at  thLs  ccnventloin 

Boston  IS  an  historic  place  Tin*  has  been 
epitomliied  In  the  statement  tl...t  Boston  lb 
the  birthplace  of  our  llberTv  The  people 
here  are  fine  px-ople  Fine  people  wherever 
you  meet  them  and  wlicrever  th<y  live  are 
Just  what  the  term  implies.  Their  number  is 
legion  and  their  location  tverywhere  Fine 
people  make  Boston  a  hospitable  city  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  our  good  Po.^tmaf-ter 
Tague — who  by  the  way  wa«  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  tl^e  Ccingre.ss  of  the 
United  State?  for  14  years-yri;  \m11  reroive 
ever^•  car^  and  attention  Pfter  served  en 
the  powerful  C<:mnilttee  en  Ways  and  Menns, 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  tr,  be  a  merr.ber  fcr 
10  years  prior  to  m.y  F-electlon  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leader,  or  the  ma;onty  leader  .So  you 
&ee,  I  knew  Peter  Al.'.c  I  kn'  w  wherrcl  I 
speak  when  I  say  that  you  arc  poine  to  be 
delighted  with  the  hospitnlity  that  win  be 
showered  upon  you  during  your  Ftay  m  Bos- 
ton, You  will  be  accorded  the  m.-iximum  of 
generosity  that  human  hands  nnd  hearts  can 
extend  by  the  committee  cf  which  Postmaster 
Peter  Tague  is  the   chairman 

In  every  way  it  is  our  hope  that  your  visit 
to  Boston  will  be  most  enjoyable  and  that 
you  win  carry  away  with  you  happy  memories 
that  will  long  linger  with  ycu 

Ycu  ladles  and  gentlemen  hf-vr  ronie  from 
the  48  States  and  the  three  pcssefricns  cf 
our  country.  Proudly  I  proclaim  my.'-elf  a 
son    of    Massachusetts      With    equal    pride. 
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each  and  every  one  of  you  proclaims  yourself 
a  son  or  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  sovereign 
States  of  our  Union.  But  over  and  above 
that,  we  proclaim  ourselves  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  There  Is  today 
no  North.  South.  East,  or  West.  The  acci- 
dent of  birth  may  have  made  you  sons  and 
daughters  of  ether  States.  It  Is  but  natural 
that  we  should  be  proud  of  the  State  of 
■which  we  are  a  son  or  daughter.  Every  State 
has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 
WhPthf-r  it  be  the  old  South,  or  provincial 
New  England,  or  the  new  West,  or  the  great 
plateaus  just  beyond  the  Mississippi,  all 
States  and  all  sections  have  made  their  con- 
tnb'jtlcns  to  this  America  of  ours.  And  In 
the-<e  days  of  impending  danger,  thanks  be 
to  God.  we  have  men  and  women  In  every 
part  of  the  Nation  who  are  thinking  sanely, 
patriotically,  and  soundly,  men  and  women 
who  will  not  be  Influenced  by  the  false  ap- 
peal of  the  appea.sers,  the  Isolationists,  or 
the  defeatists;  (applause)  men  and  women 
who  do  not  want  war  but  who  are  not  afraid 
to  fight  to  preserve  that  which  their  fore- 
fathers won  by  war  Yes.  indeed,  we  are 
cltizons  cf  a  trreat  Nation,  and  that  we  can 
Bay  without  boast,  but  with  honest,  humble 
pride.  That  is  my  state  cf  mind  this  morn- 
In.?  as  I  address  this  great  gathering. 

i  have    been   fortunate  In  this  Journey   of 
life  to  have  been  honored  by  the  people  of 
my  State  and  to  serve  them  in  public  offlct;. 
Today,  while  but   a  humble   Member  of   the 
Congress   of    the  United   States,  I  have   the 
privilege  of  being  Its  majority  leader.    To  ma 
there  is  nothing  personal  about  that.     It  Is  a 
trust.     What  little  power  or  influence  I  may 
possess,  because  cf  my  position  in  these  try- 
ing days,  is  also  a  trust.     There  is  only  one 
question  that  addresses  Itself  to  me;  there  is 
only  one  question  that  should  address  Itself 
to  you  and  to  every  American  who  loves  our 
country.     That  question   Is.  What  course  ol 
conduct    shall    our    Government    pursue    In 
these  uncertain   days   which  Is  for  the  best 
Interests  of  our  Republic  and  of  our  people? 
And  the  corollary  to  that  Is;  What  course  of 
conduct  shall  I  pursue  which  Is  for  the  best 
interest  of  my  Government  and  my  country? 
The  continuation  in  public  office  means  noth- 
ing to  me  In  the  face  of  this  great  national 
emergency.     It  should  mean  nothing  to  any 
American,  provided  he   Is   Imbued  with  the 
determination  to  protect  and  preserve  those 
precious  privileges  which  we  have  inherited, 
and   provided,   also,   that  he   recognizes   the 
menace    that   exists    today    throughout    the 
world. 

You  and  I.  as  we  meet  here  in  this  fine 
assembly  on  this  16th  day  of  September  in 
the  year  1941.  are   Just  plain  citizens  of   a 
great  Nation.    Of  a  country,  however,  where 
one  may  speak,  as  I  am  speaking,  knowing 
full   well   that  there  are  many    countries  of 
the  world  where  other  plain  citizens  dare  not 
talk.     All  that  is  left  to  them  Is  freedom  of 
thought,  but   only   because   tyranny  cannot 
suppress  the  unseen  hope  and  longing  of  the 
human  mind.    There  is  no  freedom  of  expres- 
sion.    Ours  is  the  proud  privilege  to  be  citi- 
zens of  a  country  where,  within  the  law.  the 
home  Is  every  man's  palace,  and  government 
may  not  enter  except  by  due  process  of  law. 
You  and  I  are  the  fortunate  children  of  a 
Nation  where  everyone,  as  a  matter  of  right. 
possesses  the  authority,   privilege,  and  free- 
dom that  makes  what  we  call  personal  liberty. 
You.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  the  influen- 
tial citizens  of  your  own  communities.    Be- 
cause of  this,  and  because  your  very  selection 
and    appointment    as    postmasters    indicates 
such  leadership   and  Influence,  yoiirs  is   the 
duty  as  outstanding  citizens  to  develop  and 
encourage  public  sentiment  along  those  lines 
that  spell  security  for  this  country  of  oxirs, 
particularly  In  times  such   as  these.     Today 
we  face  one  of  the  momentous  periods  of  the 
world's    history.     It    is    my    well-considered 
opinion  that  today  we  face  the  greatest  pjerlod 
of  danger  In  the  history  of  our  country.     I 
think  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  and  I  hope  that 


every  one  of  you  appreciates  the  danger  that 
confronts  us  from  abroad.  I  also  hope  that 
every  one  of  you  will  Justify  the  trust  that 
has  been  Imposed  In  you. 

So  far  as  the  deliberations  of  your  conven- 
tion are  concerned,  such  resolutions  as  may 
be  adopted,  which  will  guide  us  to  a  solution 
of  our  present  difficulties,  will  be  appreciated. 
We  did  not  create  this  great  Union  of  which 
we  are  citizens.  It  is  the  rich  heritage  that 
came  to  us  from  cur  forefathers.  It  is  the 
Government  under  which  I  was  born.  It  Is 
the  Government  I  want.  If  I  were  chosen  to 
help  to  create  a  new  government,  I  would 
duplicate  our  present  form  of  government. 
Were  I  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  mere  than  150  years  ago,  this  is 
the  Government  that  I  would  have  melded 
and  fashioned.  And  today  It  l.s  given  to  us 
as  the  most  precious  heritage  of  those  hardy 
men  who  fought  In  the  RevoUitinnary  War; 
those  men  who  later  sat  In  the  Cor.stiiu- 
tlonal  Convention  and  wrote  this  new  magna 
charta  cf  liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy 
under  which  we  live  and  which  Is  ours  to 
enjoy  and  ours  to  p;:rpetuate. 

This  generation  of  Americans  is  on  trial. 
Lest  we  forget,  the  Government  of  these 
United  States  is  not  that  cf  seme  133  COO  COO 
people  Just  massed  together.  It  Is  an  indi- 
vidual government.  It  is.  if  you  will  permit 
me,  John  McCoaM.^(•K's  governrnent.  because 
I  believe  In  It  and  Icn-e  It.  So  it  is  the  Indi- 
vidual government  cf  every  American  citizen 
Therefore,  It  is  the  duty  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  citizen  to  contribute  what  he 
can  to  the  formulation  of  the  policies  and 
the  processes  of  our  Government  in  these 
trying  days.  It  Is  our  duty  to  help  influence 
and  guide  our  Government,  and  to  preserve 
our  Ideals  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  trans- 
mit to  the  generations  which  follow  that 
which  we  Inherited  from  the  gencrat:cns  of 
our  forefathers.  Ours  Is  the  sacred  trust  to 
preserve,  to  protect  and  perpetuate  this  Na- 
tion of  all  nations,  this  undefeatable  Union 
of  unions,  this  impregnable  country  of  coun- 
tries that  liberty  christened  and  democracy 
blessed,  the  United  States  cf  America. 

I  respect  honest  differences  of  opinion.     I 
respect  anyone  whc5«  opinions  are  his  honest 
convictions,    even    though    I    may    not    agree 
with    those    convlct;ions.     That    is    tolerance. 
and  right,  and  decent.     That  is  the  American 
way.     But  I  have  no  respect  for  the  man.  for 
Instance,    who    hates    the    President    cf    the 
United    States,    and    In    that    hatred    would 
destroy  our  country.     In  this  situation  which 
confronts   us,    we   may    disagree    Individually 
as  to  what  policies  we  should  fc'low,  but  that, 
I   repeat,  should  be  an  honest   difference  of 
opinion  of  what  Is  right  as  you  see  the  right. 
We  are  all  human    and  liable   to  error      We 
are    weak,    no    matter    how    strong    we    may 
think   \.-e   are.     But   If   we   permit   hatred   to 
cloud  and  obscure  our  vision,  then.   Indeed. 
we    are    poor    and    weak    and    contemptible. 
If  1  permit  my  hatred  of  some  individual,  or 
Institution,  or  government  cf  the  present  or 
of  the  past,  to  influence  my  judgment  in  this 
crisis,  then  I  am  not  worthy  to  represent  my 
people  or  to  sit  In  the  council  chamber  of  my 
Government,    because    I    place    self    before 
service;  because  I  put  individual  hatred  above 
my  love  of  my  country.     To  be  speciac.  I  am 
speaking   of   hatred   of   the    President   of   the 
United  States,  and  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  vigorously  hate  him.     To  hate  is  a 
Vicious  thing.     To  permit  hatred  to  dominate 
In  this  crisis  is  unthinkable.     Those  who  do 
permit    it    to    dlstcrt    their    judgment,    their 
opinions,  their  voices,  and  votes  thereby  stig- 
matize themselves  as  unworthy  of  the  high 
office   to  which    they   have  ben  elected,  and 
unworthy  of  the  very  freedom  of  speech  and 
Individual  liberty  which  they  profess  to  sen-e 
A  democracy  Is  net  perfect.    And.  yet.  with 
all  of  Its  Imperfectlane.  It  la  the  most  B.itis- 
factory    form    of    government.      Democracies 
are  Influenced  and  guided  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  public  opinion.    That  U  where  you 


ladles  and  gentlemen  can  play  an  Important 
part  in  this  crisis  So.  too,  each  Individual 
citizen  can  play  an  Important  part  by  helping 
the  formation  of  a  sound,  vibrant,  sincere, 
active,  permanent  public  opinion  to  support 
the  leadership  that  is  trying  to  steer  the  ship 
of  state  through  this  national  emergency  to 
the  port  and  haven  of  safety. 

Over   150   years   ago.   the   men   who   wrote 
the  Ccnttltutlon   of  the  United   States   gave 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  delegation  of  power  In  the 
handling    cf    our    country's    foreign    affairs. 
Tliey   recognized  both  the  strength  and   the 
weaiincsets    cf    a    democracy.     They    crystal- 
lized in  the  Constitution  every  poeslble  pro- 
vision to  protect  the  sacred  rights  cf   Indi- 
viduals.     They    gave    to    the    Congress — the 
legislative     authority — such     powers     as     are 
therein  delegated,  but  not  all  the  powers  cf 
a  legislative  nature.     They  delegated   to  the 
Judiciary    such    powers    only    as    are    therein 
specifically  delegated.     But  when   they  gave 
their    dtlegation    to    the    President,    as    the 
executive  head  of  the  Government,  they  con- 
ferred a  complete  and  absolute  delegation  cf 
powers,   Insofar   as   fcrelsn   affairs   are    con- 
cerned    This,  in  their  opinion,  was  necessary. 
By   Its  very   nature   Congress   could   not   deal 
With  foreign  countries     Obviously,  the  Judi- 
ciary  could   not   deal    with    interests   abroad. 
The   Founding  Fathers  left  the  authority- 
complete  and  absolute — to  deal  with  foreign 
affairs    where     it     should     belong — with     the 
President  cf  the  United  States.     Today,  tlu 
means  that  cur  foreran  policy  and  affairs  r  3 
In  the  comj>etent  hands  cf  our  beloved,  hu- 
mane, and  courageous  leader;  In  the  capable 
care   of  "an  outstanding  statesman  and   hu- 
manitarian who  will  go  down   in   hlstcry  as 
one  of  the  truly  great  leaders  of  the  world — 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

1  ao  not  come  here  to  address  ycu  as  a 
Democmt.  These  are  days  when  party  con- 
siderations should  be  cast  aside  This  Is  not 
a  Democratic  crisis;  it  is  not  a  Republican 
crisis  This  is  an  American  crisis,  and  every 
one  of  us  should  react  and  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

The  eppeasers  say  that  Hitler  is  not  going 
to    attack    America.     From    whence     comes 
their    advance    information?     My    answer    Ls 
that  It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  take  any 
ch-nces      They    tell    us    that    Hitler    Is    not 
going  to  attack  us.  but  In  the  same  breath 
they  advise  lis  to  build  up  a  mighty  Army 
and    Navy.     Why    spend    our    billions,    why 
spend  a  single  penny  to  arm   if  we  arc   not 
going   to    be    attacked   when    the    opportune 
moment   presents   itsslf.     Certainly   there   is 
no  Justification   for   the   enormous   expendi- 
tures and  activities  we  are  making  today  If 
we   are  safe   and   secure  from   attack   or   In- 
vas.on.   as  the  Isolationists  loudly  proclaim. 
And   yet,   these  very   gentlemen,   with   smug 
hypocracy.  Justify  cur  preparedness  program 
by     saying     we     should     arm     for     delens-. 
Against  what  nation  or  nations  must  we  te 
prepared    to  defend   ourselves,   I   ask   again? 
Recently  we  find  that  an  appeal  has  been 
made    to    religious    and    racial    Intolerance. 
America  is  a  place  where  men  and  women  of 
all  creeds  and  races  must  live  In  mutual  re- 
spect  and   understanding.    Every    man    has 
the  right  to  his  own  religious  conscience.     I 
have    no    feeling   against    any   other    man    or 
woman   because,   by   the   accident   of   birth, 
they  have  a  different  blood  running  through 
their   veins.     I    respect    their    rights,    and    I 
a.sk   In   return    that    they   respect   mine      If 
that   principle   is   universally   recognized,   we 
will   never  have   any  difflculty   getting   alT.g 
with    our    fellow    citizens    in    these    United 
States,   whether   they   worship   beneath    the 
cross,  or  the  crescent,  or  the  five-pointed  star 
cf  David      Btit,  to  repeat,  recent  efforts  have 
been  made  to  raise  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dices     That  same  appeal  was  made  years  aco 
to  the  good  people  of  Germany  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  the  Nazi  regime  taking  over  control, 
and  the  present  world  debacle  Is  the  result. 
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Recently  a  di«tlngub^hed  gentleman  spoke  In 
the  great  Stat?  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  have  to 
mention  his  ntme.  He  made  a  direct  appeal 
with  the  hope  of  arousing  the  religious  and 
racial  Intolerance  of  his  audience  For  want 
of  a  kinder  wo:d.  may  I  say  that  speech  was 
a  disgrace.  That  message  of  intolerance  and 
hatred  must  b*  resisted  and  repudiated  by 
every  loyal  American — and  it  will  be 

We  have  a  man  In  Washington  who  Is  our 
thrice-elected  leader  and  Commander  In 
Chief  He  is  taking  every  practical  step 
to  keep  us  oui  of  war,  and  if  war  should 
come,  to  prevent  It  from  coming  to  our 
shores.  I  belo  ig  to  that  school  which  l>e- 
lleves  that  the  5est  defense  Is  a  good  offense. 
Btlll,  I  hope  and  pray  we  will  not  get  Into 
this  war.  We  are  not  in  It  yet,  although 
as  far  back  as  Jnnuaiy  1940  some  of  thfse 
people  predicted  that  It  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  day?,  or  weeks,  before  A  E  F. 
would  land  In  IXirope.  The  predictions  con- 
tinue, with  Irr  fating  repetition,  every  2  or 
S  months,  and  this  is  September  1941  and 
Etill  we  are  not  in.  But  if  this  war  Is 
thrust  upon  u«.  then  I  want  my  country 
to  be  prepared  I  want  my  country  to  be 
In  a  position  where  we  can  keep  the  enemy 
over  in  Europe,  rather  than  have  him  invade 
the  United  States. 

Forgive  the  length  of  this  talk  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  take  so  much  of  your 
time  Let  my  deep  Interest  in  the  future 
of  my  country  md  your  friendly  encourage- 
ment be  my  apology  And  now  just  one 
more  thought.  We  have  seen  what  hap- 
pened m  the  Par  East.  Germ.any,  Japan, 
and  Italy  made  a  poet  a  few  months  ago 
alm.ed  at  the  United  States  Italy  exists 
In  name  only.  Hitler  has  taken  the  coun- 
try over.  The  Italy  that  the  world  admired 
and  that  gave  sf)  much  and  so  freely  of  Itself 
and  Its  people  to  our  land  is  nothing  but 
a  puppet  state  of  the  Nazi  regime.  After 
this  pnct  was  made  we  became  the  object 
of  the  deep  sol  cltude  of  the  parties  signa- 
tory thereto  Then,  ■yiith  skill  and  care. 
President  Roosevelt  stepped  into  the  situa- 
tion. While  helpinc  China,  at  the  same 
time  he  held  Jt  pan  from  stepping  into  the 
South  Seas  anc  eastern  Asia.  Had  Japan 
persisted  the  Ui  Ited  States  would  have  been 
forced  either  to  move  or  turn  about  and 
lose  face.  Rem»'mber,  this  is  where  99  per- 
cent of  our  rubber  comes  from;  where  we 
Import  almost  ell  of  our  quinine,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  our  magnesium.  If  the  sources 
of  those  raw  materials  were  closed  to  us  It 
would  be  only  h  matter  of  time  before  our 
stocks  were  exhiustcd.  and  that  would  put 
us  In  a  serious  position  frcm  the  defense 
angle  alone  Therefore,  we  have  an  Inter- 
est In  the  Far  East,  and  we  have  a  very 
definite  Interest  in  the  open  and  free  trade 
lanes  across  the  Pacific  Ocean 

Freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  our  country  since  the  birth 
of  the  Nation.  Always  It  has  been  a  part  of 
our  national  defense.  Geographically  lo- 
cated as  we  are,  and  as  a  great  industrial 
exporting  and  importing  Nation,  with  our 
fleet  of  merchantmen  sailing  to  many  seas, 
the  right  to  these  waters  is  a  part  of  our 
lifeblood.  And  ;o  our  Commander  in  Chief 
spoke  through  his  Department  of  State  in 
no  uncertain  language.  Japan  apparently 
listened  Japan  apparently  is  still  listening. 
Let  us  hope  tha:  she  will  re<?bgnlze  that  her 
future  depends  upon  peaceftil  and  friendly 
relations  with  7ur  country,  and  that  this 
phase  of  the  cntls  Is  ended  For  some  years, 
the  army-and-navy  group  has  controlled 
Japan  The  liberal  group  has  been  sup- 
pressed, Inarticulate,  and  Inoperative  frcm 
a  governmental  viewpoint.  But  the  liberal 
forces  have  been  there  just  the  same.  So 
let  us  repeat  the  hope  that  Japan  will  recog- 
nize that  the  rca  friendly  hand  of  the  United 
States  Is  prefcr:ible  to  the  false,  artificial, 
hypocritical,  insinctre  professions  of  Nazi 
Germany. 
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In  every  crisis  of  our  national  existence, 
as  if  by  divine  providence,  our  ccur.try  has 
been  given  a  great  leader  in  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  three  critical 
periods  in  the  history  of  cur  country,  when 
the  future  of  our  country  was  in  peril,  we 
have  had  great  leaders  in  the  White  House. 
I  am  certain  that  you  folks  from  the  South 
will  accept  this  in  the  spirit  In  which  it  is 
said.  Tlie  future  of  this  country  was  first 
In  peril  during  the  days  after  the  formation 
of  our  country  under  the  constitutional 
government.  Then  the  "Father  of  Our 
Country,"  the  great.  Immortal  George  Wash- 
ington, was  chosen  to  guide  us.  Seventy- 
three  years  later  came  the  crisis  of  1861, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen  to  lead  us 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Loyal  and  pood  men.  both  from  the  North 
and  South,  gave  up  their  lifeblood  and  ther 
all  for  the  cause  they  thought  was  right  As 
we  look  back,  we  can  recr-^'nize  the  great  prln- 
cip!es  involved  in  that  contest  to  keen  the 
Nation  whole  Time  has  healed  the  differ- 
ences which  separated  us.  and  today,  whether 
we  crme  from  the  North  or  the  Sruth.  we  all 
thank  Gcd  that  we  are  a  people  !nd;vlslble — 
a  Nation  united.  Seventy-three  yeas  after 
the  Inauguration  of  George  Washington  In 
1789.  there  was  given  to  us  by  a  divine  provi- 
dence the  preserver  of  our  Union,  the  Im- 
mcrtal  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  few  years  ago 
another  crisis  confronted  us.  Again  it  was 
Important  that  the  rlpht  type  of  leadership 
for  the  crntinucd  existence  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  chosen  by  our  people  And 
so,  In  1933  73  years  after  Lincoln  took  the 
oath  of  office,  there  was  Inaugurated  for  his 
f^rst  term  the  pre.sent  President  cf  the 
United  States  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 

Seventy-three  years  apart  were  these  ereat 
men — great  Presldpnts  And  even  as  Wash- 
ington guided  and  preserved  this  Nation  in 
Its  trying  early  years,  and  Lincoln  protected 
and  held  it  intact  when  war  from  within 
threatened,  so  now  ovir  great  leader  In  the 
White  House  will  prepare  and  protect  us  from 
the  dreaded  sccurge  thet  threatens  from 
without.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  I  compliment  you  upon 
this  fine  free  American  asscmb'ape  With 
ycu.  I  do  not  fear  the  tomorrow.  With  you,  I 
believe  that  we  are  the  children  of  destiny 
and  that  victory  will  ultimately  be  curs,  even 
though  the  world  must  enter  a  new  Gethsem- 
ane  of  sorrow  and  climb  the  rough  and 
bloody  rop.d  cf  a  new  Calvary  With  you  1 
kneel  in  humble  prayer  and  thank  God  liv 
this  hcur  of  national  peril,  he  has  glvfn  us 
another  great  leader  In  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 


Amending  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF    TTX»>P 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECT^ETARY  OF 
STATE  BEFC'RE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ihe 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Poreipn 
Relations  Committee  on  the  pending 
legislation. 


There  bting  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoi;d,  as  follows: 

The  progress  of  events,  and  particularly  of 
mllita:-y  and  naval  operations  beyoi.d  ai.d  on 
the  seas,  makes  It  ad\isat)le  and  urt;e:.t  that 
the  Congress  grant  full  authority  to  take  cer- 
tain measures  which  are  plair.iy  e5«.~~fntial  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  Sta'es  It  is  im- 
perat:ve  now  to  excrcL'.e  what  Ehhu  Root  in 
1914  c;  lied  "the  right  of  every  sovereign  state 
to  protect  itself  by  preventing  a  cond;tirn  of 
affairs  in  which  it  w:ll  be  too  late  to  protect 
itself  ■' 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  now  impendi. 
Unless  it  is  promptly  de;ilt  with,  efforts  at 
self-defense  may  crme  too  late 

The  paramount  principle  of  national  policy 
Is  the  preservation  of  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  Nation  The  hit;he!-t  right  flowing 
from  that  principle  is  the  richt  of  self-de- 
fense. That  right  mui't  now  be  invoked  The 
key  to  that  di  tense  under  present  condltiona 
Is  to  prevent  Hitler  from  gaining  cuntrol  of 
the  seas. 

On  October  26.  1940.  .»  SB:d: 

"Should  the  would-be  conquerors  gain  con- 
trol of  other  continents,  tney  would  next 
concentrate  on  perfecting  their  control  <  t  the 
seas,  ot  the  air  over  the  seas,  and  of  the 
world's  economy:  they  might  then  be  able 
with  B/Ups  and  with  planes  to  strike  the 
communications  lines,  the  commerce  and  the 
hfe  of  this  hemisphere;  and  uitimateiy  we 
might  find  ourselves  compellfd  to  fii;lu  on 
our  own  soil,  under  our  own  skies  in  defense 
of  our  independence  and  our  very  life" 

In  the  year  which  has  ensued.  Hitler  and 
his  satellites  have  extended  their  military 
occupation  to  most  of  the  continent  uf  Eur- 
ope. They  are  already  se-ekmg  control  of 
the  sea  They  have  attacked  American  ves- 
sels, contrary  to  all  law.  in  widt  ly  sej^arated 
areas,  particularly  they  are  now  trying  to 
sever  the  sea  lanes  which  link  the  United 
States  to  the  remaining  free  peoples  Hitler 
under  his  policy  of  intimidation  and  fright- 
fulness  has  in  effect  given  notice  that  Amer- 
ican lUes  and  American  ahips,  no  less  thaa 
the  lives  and  ships  of  other  nations,  will  be 
de«troyt:-d  if  they  are  found  iii  mo.'-i  of  ilie 
North  Aiiantlc  Ocean  In  the  presence  of 
threats  and  acts  by  an  outlaw  nation,  there 
arises  the  right,  and  there  is  imposed  the 
duty,  cf  prompt  and  determined  defense. 
Our  sh;ps  and  men  are  IfEitlmately  sailing 
the  seas.  The  outlaw  who  pre^aches  and 
practices  Indiscriminate  terroristic  attnrk  in 
pursuit  of  world  conquest  Is  estopped  to  in- 
voke arv  law  if  law-abiding  nations  act  to 
defend  themselves. 

The  oanvictlon  that  the  Atlantic  approachea 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  under  Bitack 
no  loneer  rests  on  inference  Tl:e  attack  Is 
continuous;  there  it-  Tcht-^n  to  believe  that  U 
will  steadily  Increase  in  strength  and  In* 
tensity 

When  the  Neutrality  Art  of  19,39  was  passed, 
we  weni  far  in  forepoine  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain rlglits  by  our  citizens  in  t:ine  of  foreign 
war  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
incidenta  such  as  those  that  confronted  rur 
Government  during  the  hn-t  Wcrid  W.ir  nf  a 
reFuit  'Jf  unrestricted  Oerman  submarine 
warfare  But  there  was  no  waiving  cf  our 
right  to  take  the  fullest  measures  reeded  for 
self-defense  on  land  end  .sea  if  the  tide  of 
conquest  should   move  In  our  direction 

The  tid-  has  eo  moved  The  course  cf  the 
present  war  has  elterfd  the  picture  complete- 
ly Certain  provisions  of  the  existing  legis- 
lation under  the  changed  circumstancrs  now 
handicap  our  necessary  work  cf  self-defense 
and  Ftard  squarely  in  the  way  of  our  national 
f-afety 

Tlie  Congress  ha.--  rec(  gnlzed  the  cliange  In 
clicumsiances  and  has  pa.s$ed  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  It  thereby  determined  that  the  fffcrta 
cf  those  nations  which  are  actively  resisting 
aggrestii.n   are    Important    and    necessary   to 
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the  safety  of  the  United  States.  It  approved. 
B3  a  necessary  measure  of  defense,  the  fullest 
support  to  nations  which  are  In  the  frcnt 
line  of  resistance  to  a  movement  of  world 
conquest  more  ruthless  In  execution  and  mere 
hideous  in  effects  than  any  other  such  move- 
ment of  all  time.  An  indispensable  part  of 
cur  policy  must  be  resolute  self-defense  on 
the  high  seas,  and  this  calls  eepecially  for 
protection  of  shipping  on  open  sea  lanes. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  we  could 
po.'£ibly  make  would  be  to  base  our  policy 
upon  an  assumption  that  we  are  secure,  when. 
If  the  assumption  should  prove  errcnecusk 
the  fact  of  having  so  acted  would  lay  us  com- 
pletely open  to  hostile  Invasion. 

When  American  ships  are  being  wantonly 
and  unlawfully  attacked  with  complete  dis- 
regard of  life  and  property.  It  Is  absurd  to 
forego  any  legitimate  measures  that  may  be 
helpful  toward  self-defense.  It  la  especially 
absurd  to  continue  tc  tie  our  hands  by  a 
provision  of  law  which  prohibits  arming  our 
merchant  vesaela  for  their  own  defense 

I  repeat,  the  highest  duty  of  this  Govern- 
ment Ls  to  safeguard  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  basic  consideration  Is  that  meas- 
ures and  methods  of  defense  shall  be  made 
effective  when  and  where  needed.  They  are 
now  needed  especially  on  the  high  seas  and 
In  those  areas  which  must  be  preserved  from 
Invasion  If  the  full  tide  of  the  movement  of 
world  conquest  is  not  to  beat  at  our  gates. 

It  would  be  little  short  of  criminal  negli- 
gence to  proceed  on  the  hope  that  some 
happy  chance  or  chances  will  save  us  from 
a  fate  like  that  which  has  befallen  so  many 
other  countries  In  the  world.  We  cannot  run 
away  from  a  situation  which  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  the  firm  measures  of  a  people 
determined  and  prepared  to  resist.  It  Is 
worse  than  futile  to  read  the  war  news  from 
overseas  and  conclude  that  each  temporary 
check  to  the  would-be  world  conqueror  re- 
lieves us  of  the  need  to  provide  fuUy  for  our 
own  national  defense. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  the  interest  of  our 
national  security,  the  passage  of  the  pending 
bill  to  repeal  section  8  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
Is  both  urgent  and  important.  Inasmuch  as 
•ectlon  a  is  not  under  consideration.  I  will 
offer  no  comment,  except  to  say  that.  In  my 
Judgment,  section  2  should  be  repealed  or 
modified. 


Addresi  of  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  at 
Testimonial  Dinner  to  Senator  Green 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


ADDRESS  OP  GOV.  J.  HOWARD  McGRATH, 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the  2d 
of  October  there  was  held  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  a,  very  splendid  testimonial  dinner 
to  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Incorporate  In  the  Record  the  very 
eloquent  address  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion by  Hon.  J.  Howard  McQrath,  Gover- 
nor of  Rhode  Island. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.    Toastmaster,    United    States    Senator 
Green,  United  States  Senator  Pepper.  United 
States  Senator  Kilgore    fellow  Town  Criers, 
and  friends  of  Senator  Green:  There  has  sel- 
dom been  a  gathering  to  pay  personal  tribute 
to    a    public   figure    ir.   our   State    that    can 
compare  with  the  ess€nce  and  spirit  of  this 
meeting  tonight.    I  a:a  grateful  to  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  for  allowing  me  to 
share  so  prominently  in  their  program  and 
to   play   a   part   in  thLs,   cur  sincere   tribute 
to  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green.     I  be- 
lieve your  courtesy  to  me  has  been  extended 
not  wholly  out  of  consideration  for  my  pres- 
ent office,  but  also  because  of  what  you  know 
of  a  long,  cherished.  Jind  abiding  friendship 
between  Senator  Green  and  myself.     I  wish 
that  I  could  speak  tonight  not  as  Governor 
but  as  the  humblest  citizen  of  Rhode  Island, 
because  I  know  it  is  from  the  hearts  of  our 
humblest  folks  that  tne  sincerest  feeling  for 
Senator  Green  would  come  as  for  one  who, 
through  an  exceptionally  long,  private,  and 
public  career,  has  proven  himself  thtir  un- 
failing defender,  friend,  and  benefactor 

The  uniqueness  of  our  gathering  is  exem- 
plified in  a  twofold  manner.    First,  the  Town 
Criers  who  sponsor  it  are  noted  in  this  com- 
munity for  their  devotion  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civic  improvements.    They  have  no 
Interest   In  partisanship    nor   In   Individuals, 
save  that  by  and  through  such  individuality 
the  community  advances  and  prospers.    Their 
membership  is  composied  of  businessmen  who 
have  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  human 
values.    That  a  group  thus  composed  should 
sponsor  this  birthday  tribute  to  a  man  pres- 
ently In  public  oflBce  Is  a  tribute  to  Senator 
Green  more  eloquent  than  any  words  we  can 
utter  here.    That  you  have  chosen  to  offer 
your  garland  of  rose^  to  the  Senator  while 
he    is    yet    vigorously    working    amongst    us 
marks  the  second  distinction  of  the  evening 
I  am  most  pleased  that  sitting  here  and 
sharing  In  our  fellcliations  tonight  are  two 
distinguished  colleagues  of  Senator  Green 
In  welcoming  them  to  Rhode  Island,  may  I 
express  the  appreclat.on  of  all  of  us  here,  as 
well  as  the  State,  for  their  presence.     Their 
journey  from  the   Capital   to   Rhode   Island 
during  these  busy  tines  Is  certainly  an  out- 
standing evidence  thit  Senator  Green  Is  re- 
garded by  his  colleagues  with  the  same  pro- 
found feeling  that  we,  his  neighbors  and  life- 
long companions,  are  here  to  express. 

I  am  personally  pleased  to  have  Senator 
Kilgore  in  Rhode  Island  He  and  I.  with 
Senator  Green,  were  companions  fcr  several 
days  at  the  recent  Army  maneuvers  In 
Louisiana.  We  occupied  adjoining  tents,  and 
since  he  had  had  many  years  of  active  mili- 
tary service,  he  was  able  to  give  both  the 
Senator  and  myself  many  pointers  on  the 
etiquette  and  discipline  of  Army  life. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  percentage  of  those 
that  are  here  as  well  as  large  numbers  of 
other  Rhode  Islanders  feel  that  Senator  Pep- 
per in  a  sense  Is  their  Senator.  The  sojourns 
of  Rhode  Islanders  In  Florida  have  increased 
so  rapidly  In  recent  years  that  we  come  to 
feel  his  State  to  be  a  second  home.  We  love 
Its  beauty,  its  climate.  Us  hospitality,  and 
we  would  like  to  feel  that  our  welcome  ex- 
tended to  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit 
„will  leave  a  similar    mpression. 

I  referred  to  pointers  of  a  military  nature 
given  to  us  by  Senator  Kilgore  I.  perh,^ps. 
should  not  have  included  Senator  Green. 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  needing  such  advice, 
for  with  ell  that  he  has  done  in  law,  in  busi- 
ness, and  In  politics,  he  has  found  time  to 
gain  military  recognition.  I  salute,  therefore. 
In  your  name,  and  In  the  name  of  all  Rhode 
Islanders,  a  lieutenant  In  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  of  the  Universities  of 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  a  member  of   the   Rhode 


Island  bar  for  52  years,  of  the  bar  of  all  Fed- 
eral courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  State 
representative,  a  most  successful  Governor, 
an  outstanding  United  States  Senator.  We 
saiute  THEODORE  Francis  Green,  and  through 
him  we  barken  back  with  a  prayer  of  remem- 
brance to  the  October  2d  of  1837  to  the 
family  fireside  of  Arnold  Green,  his  dls- 
tinETUshed  father. 

I  can  in  retrospect  visualize  the  thoughts 
of  Arnold  Green  as  this  new  son  was  born 
to  his  family.  I  think  that  Arnold  Green 
could  foresee  in  him  the  useful  public  career 
which  was  to  be  his.  I  say  this  because 
Arnold  Green  gave  a  great  inheritance  to 
his  son  Theodore.  He,  in  turn,  had  re- 
ceived that  Inheritance  from  his  forbears 
whose  aame  and  family  pride  our  distin- 
guished guest  never  ceases  to  honor  and 
revere.  They  were  a  strong  clan;  they  were 
a  determined  people;  they  knew  the  ways  of 
life  because  for  generations  back  they  had 
lived  life;  they  had  planned  way  of  life  for 
the  future,  and  they  had  the  courage  to 
fight  that  their  plans  would  come  true,  I 
believe  that  Arnold  Green  felt  this  for  hi3 
son  Theodore,  as  for  his  other  children,  all 
of  where  have  made  distinguished  names  for 
themselves  and  brought  glory  to  Rhode 
Island 

The  long  biography  of  our  guest  of  honor, 
his  accomplishments,  his  associations,  far  too 
numerous  to  catalog  here,  testify  to  th°  fact 
that  at  an  early  age  Theodore  Ftuncis  Green 
determined  that  the  name  of  his  ancestors 
and  the  ambition  of  his  father  would  be  ex- 
panded through  his  life. 

How  different  has  it  been  with  the  off- 
springs of  other  great  Rhode  Island  names, 
or  to  put  It  more  bluntly,  how  few  there  are 
in  our  time  that  do  advance  and  promote  the 
cause  of  a  name  already  great  before  they 
were  born  Greatne.ss,  surh  as  I  have  spoken 
of.  and  such  as  has  been  exemplified  by 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  is  not  alone  In  a 
will  to  be  great  and  successful,  but  it  must 
come  from  a  heart  that  can  respond  to  the 
ever-changing  demands  of  his  fellow  men.  be- 
cause real  greatness,  and  Indeed  the  great- 
ne-s-s  of  Theodore  Francis  Green,  lies  not  In 
what  he  has  accomplished  fcr  himself,  but  in 
what  he  has  been  able  to  do  for  others.  No 
charitable  appeal  has  been  without  his  con- 
tribution; no  Civic  undertaking  or  patriotic 
movement  in  this  community  has  lacked  his 
name  as  a  sponsor  and  worker;  no  political 
thought  or  change  of  decades  now  past  has 
taken  place  without  his  contribution  or  criti- 
cism to  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  course  that 
was  proposed. 

He  pos.sessed  the  heart  and  conscience  to  do 
right  as  he  saw  It.  Political  defeat  upon  po- 
litical defeat,  social  disagreement  that  at 
times  reached  social  ostracism,  did  not  de- 
ter him  from  his  course.  He  was  willing  to 
champion  a  cause  that  was  unpopular  only 
because  its  advocates  lacked  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. He  was  willing  to  suffer  defeat  with 
them,  secure  In  the  belief  that  righteousness 
and  Justice  would  In  time  have  Its  voice, 
and  he  believed  that  the  voice  of  Justice  when 
heard  by  the  people  would  be  their  only 
course. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Theodore  Francis 
Green  was  always  right,  nor  that  the  things 
he  advocated  were  always  right,  nor  that  the 
things  his  party  sponsored  were  always  right, 
but  he  believed  in  them;  he  believed  that 
they  tended  more  toward  the  ultimate  secu- 
rity and  happiness  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
he  wa«  not  afraid  to  champion  them  at  the 
priee  of  less  of  personal  prestige.  The  grati- 
tude that  some  men  have  toward  others  we 
know  is  for  favors  received.  In  some  It  is 
an  anticipation  for  favors  to  be  received  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  of  that  second 
group  here  tonight.  It  Is  inescapable,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  many  of  us  here  who  have 
been  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  Senator 
Green's  kindliness,  interest,  encouragement, 
advice,  and  proffered  opportunities. 
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I  acknowledge  my  personal  debt  to  him 
for  I  feel  thai  I  rank  high  In  the  everexpand- 
Ing  group  of  y  )ung  men  in  this  State  who 
owe  much  of  lheir  b^.^gmning  and  more  of 
their  contlnuotl  success  to  his  Interest  in 
them,  than  to  any  other  factor,  save  theu 
own  ability  to  win  his  friendship  and  to  sus- 
tain It  through  the  years  Therefore.  Sen- 
ator Green,  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  for 
whom  you  hav(  done  great  favors  and  small 
ones,  we  offer  you  this  tribute  on  your  birth- 
day 

Necessarily,  however,  their  numbers  are 
small  in  comparison  to  the  whole  Slate  Thus 
the  gratitude  v  hich  most  of  your  admirers 
here  and  elsewiiere  have  for  you  Is  because 
of  the  qualities  which  I  have  referred  to  as 
marking  you  among  our  fellows  as  an  able 
leader,  a  hard-working  citizen,  and  an  under- 
standing human  being  Most  of  this  grati- 
tude wells  up  in  our  hearts,  too,  over  the 
pressure  of  political  considerations  and  dif- 
ferences that  divide  us.  over  the  opposition  and 
other  human  traits  that  seem  to  mL=tke  envy 
and  Jealousy  the  rule  of  men's  lives,  rather 
than  respect  and  admiration.  That  these 
human  fallings  have  been  overcome  in  this 
expression  of  our  gratitude — you  will  please 
accept  as  our  greatest  tribute 

There  are  monuments  to  Theodore  Francis 
Green  all  over  "his  State  They  exist  in  our 
educational  Institutions  that  have  profited  by 
his  guidance  fcid  advice.  They  exist  in  the 
broad  highways  that  the  foresight  in  his  ad- 
ministration piovided:  they  exist  in  great 
buildings  and  aliports  everywhere  we  look,  but 
his  greatest  monuments  are  the  living  human 
beings  to  whom  his  sympathy  and  courage 
brought  social  advancement,  decent  accommo- 
dations for  the  wards  of  the  State,  decent 
homes  for  dependent  mothers,  and  the  nu- 
merous other  so:ial  advances  which  developed 
in  Rhode  Islanc  under  you.  These  are  your 
monuments,  I  know  that  the  credit  you 
claim  for  them  Is  merely  that  It  was  given 
to  you  to  serve  In  a  responsible  position  of 
government  ot  a  time  when  these  things 
could,  with  rl^iit  leadership  be  attained. 
They  were  attained  largely  by  your  hard  plan- 
ning and  diligent  work.  Others  In  a  similar 
position  might  liave  achieved  like  results,  but 
no  lesser  man.  no  weaker  heart,  no  com- 
promiser with  Bccial  wrong  could  have  done  It. 

You  have  been  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  its  most  important  committees 
at  the  most  crucial  time  in  our  history. 
Your  election  ^vas  an  expression  of  Rhode 
Island's  appreci  ition  of  your  faithful  public 
service  and  your  colleagues'  recognition  of 
your  brilliant  attainments;  your  response 
has  been  an  u  iparalleled  representation  of 
the  Interest  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  Frankly,  we  can  only  hope  that 
you  will  do  as  w?ll  for  our  State  in  the  future 
as  you  have  most  certainly  done  in  the  past. 
It  la  our  wish  tnat  this  age  of  74  which  you 
have  reached  will  continue  to  express  Itaelf 
in  your  physical  strength  and  vigor  as  it  has 
up  to  now.  as  though  we  were  reading  it 
through  a  mirror.  You  certainly  look  and 
act  more  like  47  than  74 

Now,  Senator  if  I  were  to  devote  Just  1 
minute  to  each  of  the  years  of  your  active 
public  career.  I  would  keep  this  audience 
here  for  a  very  long  time.  They  know  you 
all  too  well  for  me  to  do  any  such  thing.  I 
hope,  therefore  you  will  accept  the  gener- 
ality of  my  remarks  as  an  evidence  of  a  trib- 
ute to  your  career  &)  full  of  Individual  and 
outstanding  a:compllshments.  so  packed 
with  years  of  pr>gress,  that  Justice  to  it  cculd 
not  be  done  by  singling  out  Individual 
achievements,  tut  only  by  grouping  them  to- 
gether and  saying  to  you.  for  a  llJe  that  has 
been  full  and  veil  spent,  we  greet  you  and 
thank  you  for  (;verything  you  have  done  for 
us 

We  are  still  selfish,  however,  and  we  still 
look  to  you  for  more  We  hope  that  the  op- 
portunities to  come  will  serve  to  further  en- 
rich  your  life  uud  t>eue&t  our  country   aL>d 


our  State  And  lest,  after  listening  to  all  of 
thesi"  expressions  of  profound  admiration, 
ycu  may  feel  that  you  can  re^t  upon  your 
laurels,  let  me  tell  ycu  tlie  story  of  an  actual 
experience  of  one  of  your  other  Senate  col- 
leagues, which  you  may  or  may  not  have 
heard : 

This  gentleman,  returning  to  his  home 
State  to  campaign  for  reelection,  was  shocked 
to  find  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  close 
friend  supporting  the  cause  of  his  opponent. 
After  the  election  was  over  and  the  gentle- 
man had  been  reelected,  he  sent  for  the 
apparently  disgruntled  constituent  and  asked 
him  how  It  was  that  he  could  possibly  work 
for  his  opponent.  "Haven't  I  done  a  lot  for 
you  and  your  family;  haven't  I  done  every- 
thing that  you  a-ked  of  me''"  At  first,  taken 
back  by  the  suddenness  of  the  question,  the 
constituent  said:  "Well,  what  have  you  done 
for  me?  "  Then  replied  the  Senator:  "Did  I 
not  secure  a  position  for  your  son  5  years 
ago,  and  only  about  2  years  ago.  when  you 
became  dissatisfied.  I  secured  you  a  better 
position?  Did  I  not  find  a  Job  as  postmaster 
for  your  father-in-law?  Did  I  not  secure 
Bsslstnnce  for  you  to  insure  your  home  with 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  do 
you  recall  last  winter  how  I  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  Washington  for  your  son?"  The  con- 
stituent remained  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said.  "Yes.  Senator;  that's  all  true;  you 
did  all  that  fcr  me,  but  you  haven't  done  any- 
thing for  me  lately." 


"Wha  Sae  Ease  as  Be  a  Slave?'' 


EXTENSION   OF  RE^!ARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF    THE   UNITED    STATES 


Thursday .  October  23.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY    SECRETARY    ICKES 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addrcf.^  delivered  by  th.- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
at  Chicago  Sinai  Temple  Forum,  Chi- 
cago. 111..  October  20.  1941.  entitled 
'"Wha  Sac  Ba.-^e  as  Be  a  Slave '.^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter, an  attack  that  heralded  the  American 
Civil  War,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  message  to 
Governor  Curtm    of  Prnu.'-ylvania,  wrote: 

"I  think  the  neces.sity  for  being  ready  In- 
creases    Look  to  It." 

Tonight  I  would  repeat  this  warning;  "The 
necessity  for  being  ready  increases.  Look 
to  it" 

America,  ever  since  Hitler  launched  his 
maniacal  career,  has  been  daydreaming. 
Even  now  too  many  cf  us  are  living  in  a 
fool's  paradK-e. 

At  the  outset  very  few  people  understood 
the  real  Intent,  the  actual  power,  of  the  ex- 
hcuse  painter  who  had  gone  berserk  and  had 
taken  a  whole  nation  witn  him  When  he 
talked  of  world  dominion  we  dismissed  it  as 
Idle  chatter,  vain  boasting,  and  as  propaganda 
designed  for  home  consumption.  We  had 
seen  other  lunatics  come  and  go.  so  we 
shrugged  cur  shoulders  end  let  him  talJt  on. 

Then  he  struck  Austria  was  kidnaped. 
Czechoalovak;a  was  raped. 


and  para- 

But    not 
Jnterbucs. 


America  yawned,  and  went  back  to  Itf  day- 
dream^. 

Wha;  did  it  matter  to  us?  Didn  t  wt  have 
3.000  miles  of  ocean  between  us  and  an  ap- 
parent madman?  Hadn't  Hitler  said  again 
that  he  had  no  more  territorial  aspiiations? 

Now  and  then  som«s:)ne  scu^jht  to  warn  us. 
a.v  P:e-,ident  Roosevelt  did  here  m  Chicago. 
But  when  such  a  thing  as  a  quarantine 
against  aggressor  nations  was  suggested  it 
was  protested  as  warmongering 

Then  Hitler  moved  on  Poland.  We  took  a 
little  more  Interest  in  that  The  gallant  de- 
fense cf  Warsaw  engaged,  fcr  a  time,  even 
those  .surfeited  with  prize  fights,  baseball 
games  and  movies.  It  gave  us  something 
new  to  talk  atjout. 

Dive  bombers,  panzer  divisions, 
chute    troops — they    intrigued   us. 
for   long.     About    the   same   time 
T-formatlons.  and  quiz  programs  came  along 
and  gave  us  something  else  to  trJk  about. 

More  than  2  years  ago  England  and  France 
became  aware  that  Hitler  was  not  going  to 
be  quieted  with  the  soothing  sirup  of  ap- 
peasement They  were  finally  driven  to  war. 
Then  we  really  sat  up  This  might  be  worth 
watching.  Why.  it  might  develop  into  some- 
thing almost  as  interesting  as  a  world  series. 

So  we  bought  some  box  seats  and  sat  back 
to  watch.  Need  I  say  that  we  selected  fliose 
seats  most  carefully?  Tliey  were  over  behind 
the  screen — the  screen  cf  the  Neutrality  Act. 
We  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  weren  t  going 
to  be  hit  by  any  fcul  balls 

That  Neutrality  Act,  which  we  cut  end 
fashioned  for  ourselves  in  disregard  of  accus- 
tomed International  law.  provided  that  we 
were  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war, 
except  as  we  might  profit  from  the  s.ile  of 
goods  to  belligerents,  and  then  only  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis  We  cculd  if  we  wanted 
to,  har.g  our  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb,  but 
we  cou^d  not  go  near  the  water 

For  months  there  was  little  or  no  activity. 
These  vaunted  lines  ot  fortiflratlonj— -the 
Siegfried  and  the  Maginot — held  fast,  so  fast 
that  neither  army  budged 

So  we  derided  the  war  a.*  a  "fake"  a 
"phony  "  We  didn't  even  wan?  a  rain  check. 
We  wanted  cur  money  beck  It  was  all  over. 
We  could  go  on  with  business  as  usual 

A  few  men  of  vision  warned  us  But 
America  would  have  nothing  of  them  They 
were  warmongers  They  wtre  alarm. sts. 
Didn't  they  know  that  we  were  safe  and  se- 
cure, ome  what  would  iDehlnd  our  oceans? 
Hadn't  Lindbergh  said  sC 

Then  suddenly  Hitler  loosed  the  blitzkrieg. 
France  and  the  Low  Countries  fell.  England 
was  driven  off  of  the  Continent  Denmark 
and  Norway  were  occupied 

Ah.  *his  was  Incredible  We  sat  straight 
up  in  cur  chairs  We  began  to  wonder  what 
was  coming  next  My,  how  glad  we  were 
that  America  was  neutral.  And  bless  Lind- 
bergh for  discovering  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

But  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  neu- 
trality— neutrality  when  ccr.f  routed  with 
Hitler's  mechanized  mania — would  not  suffice. 

Hurriedly  we  em.barked  en  a  vast  rearma- 
ment program.  We  appropriated  billions  lor 
defense.  We  adopted  the  Sekcllve  Service 
Act;  we  started  the  constrtictlon  of  a  two- 
ocean  navy.  We  determined  to  make  America 
impregnable.  We  were  out  to  save  our  own 
skins — but,  of  course  we  wanted  to  continue 
with  b'lsiness  as  usual 

Mear:whlle  Hitler  conthiucd  on  his  incred- 
ible way.  He  blacked  cut  freedom  in  natlrn 
after  nation  He  enslaved  millions.  His  fir- 
ing squads  were  busy.  His  concentration 
camps  were  filled.  Castor  oil  sold  at  a  pre- 
mium ;n  Italy  None  knew  how  long  England 
and  Greece  and  China  could  s'and  before  the 
Axis  Powers  We  btgan  tc  fear  that  we  woud 
not  have  time  in  which  to  complete  our  own 
defense.  So  we  stopped  "kibitzing  "  We 
bought  some  blue  chips.  What  cared  we  if 
there  v.tre  a  ccuple  ol  deuces  rui.iUiig  wUd? 
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The  lend-lease  measure  was  enacted.  Bil- 
lions more  were  provided  with  which  to  buy 
time  for  us  to  get  that  two-ocean  navy  on 
the  oceans,  and  those  thousands  of  airplanes 
In  the  air, 

America  was  beglnnine  to  awaken. 
We  cheered  gallant  little  Greece,  which  had 
bested  the  Jackal,  as  Hitler  came  In  to  do 
what  Mussoilni  had  faUed  to  do.  We  cheered 
Yugoslavia.  We  ?tlll  had  plenty  of  good  will 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  fellow  who  was  will- 
ing to  do  our  fighting  for  us. 

"Held  on."  we  cried,  "we're  coming."  Six 
billion  dollars  strong.  But  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia fell.  Too  little,  too  late.  That  tells 
the  story.    That  tells  more  than  cne  story. 

A  great  opportunity  was  lost  when  these 
two  heroic  nations  fell.  America  was  not  pre- 
pared to  aid  them.  We  had  spent  too  much 
time  wool  gathering.  Too  long  had  America 
listened  to  its  Lindberghs,  Its  General  Woods, 
Its  Chicago  Tribunes,  and  Us  Burton 
Wheelers  ,^*^ 

So.  as  Hitler  set  about  consolidating  his 
gains,  America  announced  that  it  would  be 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  The  next  time  an 
opportunity  came.  America  would  be  ready. 
We  weren't  going  to  be  caught  napping  again. 
No.  sir  We  knew  now  that  Hitler's  map  did 
not  list  any  nation — no,  not  even  America — 
as  an  area  of  splendid  Isolation.  Knowing 
this,  we  were  shocked  Into  a  re.iUzatlon  of 
how  necessary  It  was  that  we  make  ourselves 
strong,  and  that  we  also  give  all  possible  help 
to  those  who  were  keepmg  away  from  this 
country  'f  ours  all  the  horrors  that  Hitler 
represented.  We  realized  that  his  vaunted 
"new  order"  (the  Lindbergh  "wave  of  the 
future")  was  but  rampant  bestiality  in  occu- 
pied Prance,  where  the  Nazis  were  shootm? 
hostpges;  in  Au.strla,  where  the  Nazis  were 
murdering  Jews;  in  Norway,  where  the  Nazis 
were  killing  labor  leaders;  In  Poland,  where 
the  Nazis  were  systematically  exterminatins^ 
an  entire  people — such  sadistic  and  diabolical 
terror  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 

We  knew.  too.  that  America  would  be  the 
most  succulent  prize  of  all.  Hitler  has  told 
us  how  he  will  conquer  us.  He  has  carefully 
drawn  plans  for  our  undoing  None  but  a 
Simple  Susan  expects  that  a  victorious  Hitler 
wcu'.d  long  leave  us  alone  In  the  possession 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  country 
In  the  world. 

Therefore,  we  made  up  our  minds  that  the 
next  time  that  an  opportunity  came  to  defeat 
Hitler  on  a  foreign  field  we  would  be  ready. 
We  would  give  his  foes  so  many  tanks  that 
Hltl,"r's  panzer  divisions  would  be  stopped; 
we  would  give  them  so  many  planes  that 
the  luftwaffe  would  be  blasted  out  of  the 
sky:  that  was  our  resolve. 

Meanwhile,  worried  by  the  dcgged  resist- 
ance of  the  British,  Hitler  needed  fresh  vic- 
tories for  heme  consumption  He  alS'O  needed 
oil  for  his  mechanized  war  machine  and  food 
for  his  people.  So  he  turned  on  his  erstwhile 
associate.  Stalin,  with  whom,  a  year  earlier, 
he  had  solemnly  signed  a  pact  of  friendship. 
For  Stalin  had  wheat  In  the  Ukraine  and  oil 
In  the  Caucasus 

Now,  I  am  as  much  oppc==ed  to  communism 
as  I  am  to  nazl-lsm.  I  hold  no  brief  fcr 
either.  But  whenever  I  find  anyone  willing 
to  shoot  It  out  with  the  greate.st  menace  that 
civilization  has  ever  faced  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  supply  him  with  whate\'er  he  may  ne?d 
to  carry  on  the  fight,  and  I  don't  care  who 
he  may  be  or  what  his  politics  may  be  Th3 
only  test  to  apply  Is  whether  he  is  fighting 
the  Nazi  werewolf  which  menaces  all  of  us — • 
Christian  and  Jew,  capitalist  and  laborer^ 
alike. 

You  remember  the  cri  s  that  went  up  from 
our  Lindberghs  and  our  Chicago  Tribunes  and 
our  America  First  Committees  when  aid  for 
Russia  was  suggested.  How  virtuous,  how 
holy,  they  were.  They  could  think  only  of 
what  Stalin  had  done.  They  conveniently 
overlooked  Hitler's  blood  sacrifices,  his  sub- 
stitution of  some  mythological  nonsense  for 


Christianity;  his  persecution  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  well  as  of  Jews.  They  cried 
out  that  there  was  no  religious  freedom  In 
Russia.  So  we  shouldn't  aid  Rtissia.  One 
might  have  thought  that  there  was  religious 
freedom,  and  all  other  kinds  of  freedom  as 
well.  In  Hitler's  Germany.  Some  of  those 
who  protested  the  loudest  about  Russia's  un- 
godliness probably  hadn't  been  to  church 
themselves  since  the  last  funeral  they  at- 
tended. 

Congressman  Woodrum  of  Virginia  made 
one  of  the  most  effective  answers  to  them  by 
quoting  an  old  Rumanian  proverb  that  says: 
"It  is  permitted  to  walk  with  the  devil  till 
the   bridge   is  crossed." 

And  how  I  was  denounced  when,  as  Petro- 
leum Coordinator,  I  sent  some  American 
tankers  loaded  with  aviation  gasoline  to  the 
Russians. 

But  this  was  only  a  minor  Incident  In  the 
campaign  of  those  who  wanted  to  prevent 
aid  to  Russia.  They  did  everything  that  they 
could  to  obscure  the  fact  that.  In  aiding 
Russia,  we  were   aiding  ourselves. 

However,  those  v.-ho  would  spread  disunity 
aming  us  and  thus  make  us  an  easy  prey 
to  Hitler  really  have  little  to  worr>-  about— 
so  far.  The  fact  Is,  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  help  Russia  as  much  as  she  needs. 
The  arsenal  of  democracy  even  now  is  not 
geared   up   to   such   a   stupendous   task 

This  has  been  our  second  great  opportunity, 
an  opportunity  that  may  quickly  be  lost  to 
us.  Russia,  with  far  greater  manpower  than 
Hitler,  needs  all  of  the  ?uns.  and  planes,  and 
tanks,  and  munitions  tliat  we  can  get  to  her. 
Even  at  this  late  date,  if  we  can  supply  her. 
she  may  be  able  to  fight  until  Hitler  is  bled 
white.  Of  course,  agair.  it  may  be  "too  little, 
too  late."  although  we  have  for  months 
known  that  when  the  call  came  it  wculd  be 
for  "much  more,  much  quicker" 

Must  it  again  be  "tco  little,  too  late"?  I 
don't  know.  No  man  knows.  No  one  kno^-s 
how  long  Russia  will  be  able  tc  hold  oyt.  how 
long  England  will  be  able  to  hold  cut — how 
long  we  may  be  spared  from  direct  attack. 
But  this  I  do  know.  If  Russia  is  to  hold  out, 
if  England  Is  to  hold  out.  If  we  are  to  be 
ready  for  any  contingency,  our  production  cf 
the  weapons  of  defense  must  be  stepped  up 
far  beyond  the  level  that  it  has  reached 
today. 

The  Chief  of  the  O  P  M.  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  l?ss  than  2  weeks  ago. 
October  9,  repcrt-ed  that  "currently  we  are 
devoting  about  15  percent  of  our  resources  to 
the  defense  effort,  and  upon  present  sched- 
ules we  shall  have  raised  this  to  only  a  little 
over  25  percent  by  the  lr.st  quarter  cf  1942  " 
In  that  report.  Stacy  May,  the  Research 
Director,  said; 

"It  Is  clear  that  we  are  not  doing  otir 
share — not  when  measured  by  comparative 
effort,  and  not  even  when  measured  by  phys- 
ical output.  We  are  gieantic  in  our  potential, 
but  in  performance  we  are  the  Junior  partner 
In  what  we  have  accepted  as  the  cccp:.rative 
enterprise  of  producing  the  munitions  of  war. 
"I  do  not  think,"  he  continued,  "that 
Americans  can  be  content  while  they  con- 
tinue to  play  such  an  unflattering  role." 

The  Job  ahead  has  been  pointed  out  to  us 
with  still  greater  force  by  a  fellow  Chicagoan, 
Donald  Nelson,  Executive  Director  of  the  Sup- 
ply Priorities  and  Allocations  Board — a  mail- 
order executive  who  does  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  a  certain  other  Chicago  mail-order 
executive. 

Pointing  to  the  danger  that  Americans 
might  have  to  live  for  the  next  15  or  20  years 
In  an  armed  camp,  Mr.  Nelson  recently  said, 
"The  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  go  all  out  now 
quickly, 

"That,"  he  said,  "involves  setting  our  sigh's 
much  higher  than  we  have  ever  set  them 
before.  It  Involves  the  imagination  and  pre- 
paring that  enable  a  people  to  tackle  a  Job 
bigger  than  their  dreams  Roughly,  ycu 
might  say  It  Involves  figuring  out  the  utmost 


we  can  do.  and  then  resolving  to  go  ahead 
and   do  twice  as  much." 

I  think  that  the  observations  of  these  two 
men — brth  of  them  currently  posted  on  the 
realities  of  the  defense  effort — should  make 
clear  the  seriousness  of  the  task   before  us. 

If  Russia  goes  down  we  may  expect  Hitler 
to  suggest  some  sort  of  a  spurious  peaco. 
The  terms  that  he  might  offer  would,  no 
doubt,  be  acceptable  to  the  America  First 
crowd,   which   often    plays   Hitler's   game   for 

him 

Would  the  terms  of  a  victorious  Hitler  be 
acceptable  to  you?  Would  you  approve  a 
peace  that  left  conquered  nations  in 
slavery— that  left  liberty  prostrate?  Do  you 
believe  that  Hitler  would  keep  any  peace 
that  he  might  make?  Don't  you  know  that 
he  wouldn't— that  he  would  merely  use  It  as 
a  truce  until  he  could  lick  his  wounds  from 
the   Russian    campaign? 

From  the  beginning  many  have  talked 
glibly  o*  a  "peace  by  negotiation"  Of 
course,  Churchill  has  said  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  would  never  make  peace  with 
Hitler,  and  Hitler  has  not  proposed  peace. 
Moreover,  even  \1  a  peace  conference  should 
be  called,  we  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
among  those  Invited  We  are  not  at  war, 
and  so  would  be  in  no  position  to  force  our- 
selves upon  any  peace  conference.  We  know 
enough  about  Hitler  by  now  to  realize  that 
there  would  be  no  uninvited  guests  there 

It  has  been  .suggested  that  peace  be  dls- 
ctissed  upon  the  basis  of  recognizing  the 
pre-war  boundaries  of  the  countries  that 
Hitler  has  already  raped.  Well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  me  this  Is  too  silly  to  warrant 
even  a  moment's  discussion.  I  suggest  that 
the  quickest  way  to  dlspo.se  of  It  would  be 
to  send  one  of  Its  advocates  over  to  ask  Mr. 
Hitler   bow   he   would  feel   about  it. 

The  best  assurance  that  civilization  can 
have  of  a  Just  peace  lies  In  the  defeat  of 
Hitler  upon  the  field  of  battle.  However,  as 
a  nation  we  have  not  made,  we  are  not 
making,  such  an  all-out  effort  as  greatly  to 
concern  Hitler. 

We  aren't  even  well  on  the  road  to  an  all- 
out  effort.  We  have  promised  but  we  have 
not  performed. 

Unless  America  awakes  to  its  danger,  un- 
less we.  as  a  people,  overcome  the  Irthargy 
with  which  we  are  afflicted,  unless  we  make 
an  all-out  effort  immediately,  the  arsenal  of 
democracy.  I  fear,  will  continue  somewhat 
tc  resemble  Old  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 
Do  net  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  goods  are  not  being  produced;  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  are  not  being  shipped, 
or  that  they  are  not  arriving  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  I  know  that  our  pro- 
duction Is  mounting  and  that  new  plants  are 
being  built.  I  know,  too,  that  If  those  now 
fighting  Hitler  can  hang  on  by  their  teeth 
long  enough,  some  day  our  production  mey 
equal  their  needs.  I  am  emphasizing,  hov,-- 
ever,  that  no  matter  how  fast  we  are  pro- 
ducing the  goods,  it  is  not  fast  enough.  I 
say  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  are  pro- 
ducing,   we    are    not    producing    enough. 

We  must  produce  more,  much  more 
quickly,  if  the  forces  of  England.  China,  and 
Russia  are  to  have  the  equipment  necessary 
to  hold  back  ai:id  ultimately  to  smash  the 
Axis   agtjs"essors. 

We  must  increase  otor  industrial  output  to 
the  point  where  we  can  give — without  stint 
and  without  mea.sure  to  the  foes  of  Hlt'.cr. 
Neither  of  these  things  are  we*  now  doirg. 
I  do  not  understand  an  America  that,  so 
far.  has  been  content  merely  to  play  the  role 
of  an  ursenal  of  democracy  and  hasn't  done 
a  good  Job  even  at  that. 

Are  we  too  prosperous''  H:;ve  we  becume 
so  soft  and  so  cushioned  in  our  own  fat  that 
we  are  too  Inert  to  rise  to  meet  the  Intruder 
who  would  dispossess  us  of  what  we  have 
Inherited  from  cur  frugal  and  hard-working 
and  brave  ancestors?  Is  freedom  so  abund- 
ant thai  it  uo  longer  has  any  value  lor  uaT 
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Has  selfishness  possessed  us  to  that  degree 
that  we  care  not  what  happens  to  ethers  so 
long  as  we  do  not  have  to  exert  ourselves? 

We  have  tried  to  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
tJeciMon  by  preUnding  that  no  evil  lies  in 
wait  for  us.  or.  that,  if  lying  in  wait,  we  can 
fend  It  off  by  some  of  our  cui-tomary  wish- 
ful thinking  But  who,  if  he  can  read  and 
think  hone.-itly  a?  d  objectively,  longer  doubts 
that  the  time  fni  our  final  declfilon  is  here. 
We  must  face  tlie  Issue  We  must  decide 
which  is  our  sice  and  take  cur  stand  ir- 
revocably and  determinedly  on  It.  We  mu^t 
tighten  our  beltf.  as  we  of  this  genera taon 
have  never  tightened  thenv  We  mu-st  throw 
overto."rd  the  ab.'urd  Idea  that  an  nil-out  ef- 
fort to  preserve  lemocracy  can  go  skipping 
under  the  trees  hand  In  hand  with  "business 
as  usual" 

Both  capital  and  labor  must  bear  their  fair 
ehare  of  the  responsibility  for  our  short- 
comings to  date 

For  months,  almost  every  big  business  in 
the  Nation  insisted  that  It  possessed  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  all  that  we  would  need  for 
civilian  u^e.  for  cur  own  defense  needs,  and 
for  aid  to  the  derr.ocracies. 

The  steel  pecp:e  maintained  right  up  to 
the  last  gasp  tha:;  they  bad  all  the  capacity 
required  However,  less  than  2  weeks  ago  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  major  work 
on  two  destroyer'  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  had  been  he  d  up  for  2  months  through 
lack  of  steel,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  It 
had  been  impcssible  to  start  work  on  a  new 
Buperbattleship 

The  aluminum  oeople  lii5isted  at  first  that 
they  could  do  the  Job  without  increasing  pro- 
duction capacity.  Then  they  admitted  the 
necessity  of  niggsrdly  Increases.  The  latest 
and  best  guess  is  that  the.se  optimists  were  at 
least  600.000  000  pounds  per  annum  short  in 
their  estimates  V/c  will  be  lucky  if  we  are  up 
to  this  production  capacity  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  We  won't  be  at  the  rate  at  which  they 
are  moving 

And  so  It  has  gone  Certain  Industries, 
thinking  too  fonc  ly  of  profits,  now  and  In 
the  post-war  era.  would  not  expand  their  ca- 
pacities. Monopolists,  you  know,  have  an  old 
game  of  keeping  production  down  so  as  to 
keep  prices  up.  Becsuse  steel  was  wanting, 
ships  and  an  oil  p:])e  line  necessary  to  defense, 
were  delayed;  fcr  the  want  of  aluminum,  air- 
planes that  shcuUl  be  on  the  war  front  are 
cttll  on  the  blucpilnts 

Wh.en  business  could  no  longer  deny  suc- 
cessfully that  It  was  short  of  manufacturing 
capacity,  the  Government  volunteered  to  erect 
and  to  finance  plants  to  pro\nde  the  needed 
Bddltlcnal  product  :cn.  Then  business  hag- 
gled over  details.  It  insisted  upKin  nego- 
tiating contract^  with  an  eye  solely  to  profits 
and  to  retaining  Its  competitive  position. 
Some  flatly  refused  to  start  expansion  pro- 
gram until  they  had  driven  shrewd  bargains 
as  to  amortization  features  end  taxes  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  so  short-sightrd  a 
policy  as  that  followed  by  some  of  our  in- 
dustrialists. Certainly  It  Is  a  sordid  story 
But  monopoly  is  monopoly,  and  It  will  not 
voluntarily  charge  even  in  a  time  of  national 
crisis. 

Nor  are  the  industrialists  and  businessmen 
Who  fought  for  unconscionable  profits,  while 
the  wave  of  Hitli'rlsm  threatened  to  wipe 
them  out  along  with  all  of  the  rest  of  us 
alone  responsible  for  our  delay  in  actually  be- 
coming whnt  we  have  vaunted  otirselvcs  to 
be — the  arsenal  of  democracy  Striking  em- 
ployees, in  many  instances,  have  been  equally 
guilty.  Thty  may  have  had  a  Justification  in 
that  if  they  did  not  force  increases  m  wages 
out  of  the  Increased  profits  of  their  em- 
ployers, they  would  scxn  be  caught  by  a  ris- 
ing cost  of  living.  However,  they  mi^ht  have 
approached  the  proolem  which  was  a  real  one, 
from  a  different  pxDmt  of  view  What  a  shin- 
ing example  It  would  have  been  If,  instead  of 
Striking  for  Increased  wages  for  therrLselves, 
they    had    said    to    their    employers;  "Keep 


down  your  profits  to  a  reasonable  level  and 
we  will  go  on  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  remuutr- 
atlon." 

Neither  can  otir  appeasers  and  our  defeat- 
ists a%-oid  their  full  share  of  tiie  retpun.sibiUty 
for  the  parlc'Us  state  In  which  demc>craiic 
civilization  today,  everywhere,  finds  luseif 
They  have  deceived  unthinknig  people  as  to 
the  crisis  that  exists  In  some  instances  they 
have  done  this  unwittingly  because  they  have 
been  too  stupid  themselves  to  read  the  por- 
tents In  the  sky  In  other  and  more  repre- 
hensible Instances.  I  fear  that  they  have  done 
It  deliberately,  either  tri  forward  their  political 
ambitions  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  Hitler, 
or  both. 

Who  can  doubt  that  srme  are  new  playing 
the  Hitler  game,  as  they  have  from  the  be- 
ginning? Charles  A  Lindbergh.  Knight  of  the 
German  Eagle,  was  only  following  the  Nazi 
techn-.que  in  his  Des  Moines  speech  when  he 
Injected  the  note  of  religious  Intolerance 
He  was  merely  cultivating  the  ground  for 
Hitler  Nor  w;.s  he  even  the  first  In  doing 
this.  The  Chicago  Tribune  had  led  him  bv 
a  nose.  Here  in  Chicago,  last  April  13  I 
cited  an  ant. -Semitic  iditonal  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Tribune  a  short  time  previously 
That  editorial,  you  will  recall,  cimtamed  the 
names  of  a  long  list  of  Jewish  bankers  with 
obvious  unflattering  liiSinuations  The 
Tribune,  of  course,  retaliated,  retaliate'd  with 
a  bitter  editorial  in  which  it  hid  behind  Lind- 
bergh while  seeking  to  splatter  me  with  mud 
Now  that  Lindbergh  has  lost  so  much  stature. 
I  wonder  behind  whom  the  Tribune  will  hide. 

Nearly  2  weeks  alter  Lindberghs  E>es 
Moines  address  the  America  First  Committee 
Issued  a  reluctant  statement  in  which  it 
lamely  sought  tc  explain  for  Mr,  Lind- 
bergh what  he.  himsell.  was  not  able  to 
explain.  The  America  First  Committee,  as 
cne  would  expect,  was  not  able  to  see  anti- 
Semitic  bigctry  where  everyone  else  had 
plainly  seen  It. 

Tlie  Hitler  program,  under  the  guidance 
of  Llndberth,  having  failed  to  catch  on  In 
America,  the  defeatists  and  the  appeasers 
turned  to  Mem  Kampf  for  inspiration  and 
guidance.  They  found  that  Hitler  had  set 
forth  therein  the  technique  of  the  big  lie. 
They  might  have  found  the  same  technique 
by  referring  to  almost  any  Issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune 

In  Mein  Kampf  Hitler  sets  forth  the  doc- 
trine that  if  you  make  the  lie  big  enough 
and  tell  It  often  enough  a  part  of  the  people 
will  believe  it.  Such  an  attempt  has  been 
made 

The  New  Republic  tells  the  story 

"It  all  started  with  Capt.  Jcseph  Medill 
Patterson  and  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
a  bitter  exponent  of  the  let's-h  ave-Hitler- 
alone-and-mind-our-own -business  school. 
On  August  0  the  News  first  made  this  con- 
tribution to  American  political  philosophy. 
(It  suggested  the  po.ssibility  that  the  Presi- 
dent wculd  find  a  method  of  doing  away 
with  the  next  congressional  elections  1  On 
September  13  It  came  back  to  the  theme  at 
greater  lencth  In  an  editorial  called  Hoose- 
velt  Eliminates  Cc^npress  On  September  17 
the  Washington  Times-Herald,  which  Is  also 
run  by  a  Patterson  (the  captain's  sister, 
Eleanor),  and  which  vies  with  tlie  News  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  honor  of  being 
the  unfairest  opponent  of  the  administra- 
tion's anti-Nazi  foreign  policy.  launched  into 
the  same  conjecture:  'If,  however,  the  war 
party  call';  cfl  the  congressional  elections. 
by  seme  Executive  dicttim  on  the  plea  of 
national    emergency .'  ' 

On  September  18  Arthur  Krock.  the  sly 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Times.  Joined 
In  the  chorus  with  an  article  entitled  "Is 
There  a  Way  To  Dispense  With  Election?''" 

Mr  Krock  has  a  deep  hatred  of  th"  ad- 
ministration, although  the  New  York  Times 
loyally  and  Intelligently  (except  in  the 
Krock  columns)  supports  the  President 's  for- 
eign  policy.      Characteristically  be    dressed 


up  his  highly  suggwtive  article  In  a  manner 
to  make  it  appear  as  nothing  but  a  bit  of 
mental  gymnastics.  He  is  far  too  subtle  to 
put  him-.rlt  op«nly  in  the  class  of  the  Pat- 
tersons or  tlieir  blatant  cousin,  tlie  well- 
kn<iw:;,  if  not  cherished  Mourning  Coionel. 
However  Mr  Krock  coUld  not  resist  the 
ttmptation  to  be  mischievous  by  tossing  out 
an  apple  of  discord,  although  he  d:d  ndmlt 
that  "no  respcnsible  person  had  "yet  come 
into    the  o}.M  n    with    these    views  ' 

The  N«  w  York  Time?*  Is  one  of  the  fairest 
and  greatest  newspapers  in  the  world  This 
makes  it  all  the  mure  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  it  Jhould  continue  to  print  such  de- 
liberatelN  harmful  columns  over  the  eigna- 
ture  of  Mr  Arthur  Krock  ac  the  one  to  which 
I  have  rt 'erred 

In  natural  sequence  came  Mr  Lindbergh's 
recent  speech  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  He  took 
up  and  ^a\e  wide  circulnl  loii  to  the  tin  me 
already  alscussed  by  the  Pattersons  and  by 
the  New  York  Times  m  us  Krock  cdumri. 
At  Fort  Wayne.  Mr  Lindbergh  was  lachry- 
mose He  WHS  not  sure  but  that  this  might 
be  the  lust  speech  that  he  would  ever  be 
permittee  to  make  Apparently  he  did  not 
realize  tjiat.  e.'-pecially  since  Des  Moines, 
patriotic  American  people  have  wanted  h:m 
to  make  more  speeches,  not  fewer  He 
waf n  t  sure  but  that  there  would  be  no  free 
elections  in  America  next  year  Here  he 
followed  the  Patterson-Krock  line  He  had 
no  facts  and  he  had  no  authority  for  such 
Statements,  except  the  dubious  authority  al- 
leady  quoted  Perhaps  in  his  cun  wav.  he 
was  merely  fumbliiiKly  telling  us  that  if  he 
were  in  power  in  the  United  Slates  today, 
there  would  be  no  further  elt-cticns.  any 
more  than  If  Hitler,  whose  line  he  has  been 
following,  were  in  power,  would  there  be  any 
more  elections. 

Let  me  assure  Mr.  Lindbergh  that  we  do  not 
do  things  thus  in  America  And  we  Intend. 
Mr.  Llndl;>ergh.  to  keep  our  Anurica  'on  Us 
democratic  course — safe  net  only  from  Mr. 
Hitler  but  from  our  own  Nari  fellow  trav- 
elers.    That  is  why  we  are  arming  (  urselves. 

Before  I  have  done  with  the  defeatists  and 
the  appeasers  whose  activities  are  In  part  at 
least,  to  blame  for  the  banipering  of  our 
war  effort,  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
America  First  Committee 

I  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  this 
organizatl  m  had  in  It?  ranks  some  sincere 
but  misguided  Americans  who  thought  that 
a  policy  of  isolation  was  the  best  ccurse  for 
America  to  pursue  Unfortunately,  its  ac- 
tivities were  such  that  It  soon  attracted  all 
of  the  Nazi-  and  Fascist -minded  pi-ople  In 
this  counrn,-,  Nazis,  Ccuehlmltep,  and"  anti- 
Semites  have  t.iken  over  the  rrpanlzatlon. 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  Tf»day,  America  First 
Is  a  tight  little  Nazi  organization  that  fol- 
lows the  jiarty  line  as  laid  dcwn  in  Berlin. 
Some  pfoj'le  of  g(x>d  intentions  but  of  little 
understan(Jing  have  been  kept  out  in  front 
as  wmdcw  dressing  They  are  merely 
decoys 

Some  o!  cur  isolationists,  and  some  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  plvm?  aid  to  Russia, 
believe  that  Senate  invest ipatiuns  contribute 
to  the  enliiiihtenment  of  the  country,  even  11 
they  embarrass  our  defense  activities  So  I 
suggest  a  resolution  In  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  calling  for  an  In- 
vestigatior  of  the  America  First  Committee. 
I  don't  care  whom  they  put  on  the  Inve-stl- 
gatmg  cor:imittee.  If  they  wish,  they  can 
pack  It.  oi  set  it  up  without  legal  saiiction. 
as  was  done  with  the  one  to  Investigate  the 
motion-picture   industry. 

But  by  all  means  let  s  have  an  Investiga- 
tion, Perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  find  out 
how  the  Amtrica  First  Committee,  and  some 
of  Its  subsidiaries,  get  bold  of  so  many 
franked  envelope's  In  which  to  mall  their 
propaganda  We  might  find  out  if  Ham 
Fish  collected  all  of  thoae  mall  bags  that 
he  had  aMund  for  so  many  days  merely  to 
play  post  office.    We  might  And  out  whether 
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Senator  "Cxtri^i^"  Brooks  calls  Robert  R  Mc- 
cormick for  orders  twice  a  day.  or  only  once. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  we  might  find 

cut  . 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
who  this  America  First  Ccmmlttee  Is  and 
vhat  are  Its  ramifications.  Particularly,  they 
should  be  advised  who  contributes  to  It,  in 
wh.".t  amounts,  and  how  the  funds  are  ex- 
penCed  Organizations  that  are  patriotically 
EUDOcrtlr.^  the  foreign  policies  of  this  Nation 
haVe  h.id  no  hesitation  In  disclosing  their 
flnaicial  resources  Only  the  America 
Firstf  r^  have  held  back.  Long  ago  we  recog- 
nized   that    It    was    not    only    healthy,    but 

essential,  that  the  names  of  the  contributors 
and  the  amounts  of  their  contributions  to 
cur- political  partks  In  national  campaigns 
Fhou'.d  be  disclosed.  This  is  the  surest  way 
to   prevent   a  corrupt   or  an   improper  use  of 

money 

B*"cause  a  few  vociferous  obstructionists 
have  bjen  making  a  lot  of  raucous  noises, 
some  of  our  patriotic  people  are  unduly  con- 
cerned over  the  state  of  our  national  unity. 
They,  apparently,  believe  that  national  unity 
requires  100-percent  unanimity.  Such  a 
State  of  perfection  has  never  been  obtained 
In  this  country,  and  probably  never  will  be. 
This  Nation  Is  founded  on  an  acceptance  of 
that  fact.  Our  Constitution  provides  that 
the  majority,  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  minority,  shall  rule.  When  a  minority 
cbstructs  the  rule  of  a  majority,  as  some  are 
now  seeking  to  do.  that  minority  Is  striking  at 
the  vitals  of  self-government. 

We  pay  an  undue  amount  of  attention  to 
the  dissidents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
vh^re  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  stand  in  this  crisis.  Those  constitut- 
ing the  majority  should,  as  Washington  did 
In  the  American  Revolution  and  as  Lincoln 
did  m  the  Civil  War.  march  forward,  refus- 
ing to  be  distracted  from  the  main  task  by  a 
■mall  but  highly  vocal  minority  whose  value 
Is  largely  a  nuisance  one. 

Every  country  has  Its  Quisling  or  Its  Laval. 
Going  back  In  our  own  history,  we  find  more 
Tories  In  America  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  than  we  now  like  to  admit,  and  every- 
one remembers  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  during  the  Civil  War. 

So  I  say  that  the  majority  of  us.  like- 
minded  In  our  desire  to  preserve  our  liberties 
»nd  to  save  civilization,  should  go  about  our 
main  task,  which  is  to  preserve  America  and 
aave  civilization,  without  allowing  our  atten- 
tion to  be  distracted  by  trivialities. 

Real  Americans.  Americans  who  realize  the 
precarious  state  of  world  affairs,  Americans 
who  don't  want  bombs  falling  on  American 
cities,  will  unite  In  an  Irresistible  effort  to 
produce  the  munitions  and  equipment  needed 
by  Hitler's  fees— faster  and  faster.  They 
Will  Ignore  a  small  and  perverse  minority 
yapping  at  their  heels.  They  will  unite  In 
the  present  effort  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
gelf-defeatlng  effects  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
Under  Its  terms,  any  belligerent  nation 
might  buy  goods  here  with  its  own  money 
and  carry-  them  away  In  Its  own  ships.  We 
thought  that  In  this  manner  we  might  avoid 
Incidents,  and  thereby  keep  cut  of  war. 
American  ships  were  forbidden  to  enter  bel- 
ligerent fjorts  or  to  sail  In  combat  zones. 

This  act.  which  should  never  have  been 
passed,  t)ecau?e  It  was  In  contravention  of 
International  law.  now  seriously  hampers  cur 
defense  effort  and  our  lease-lend  activities. 
By  refusing  to  let  American  sh'ps  carry  es- 
sential supplies  to  England  we  nullify,  to  the 
extent  of  the  carrying  capacity  that  we  could 
supply,  our  efforts  to  aid.  By  sending  our 
merchant  ships  out  to  sea  unarmed  we  Invite 
disaster  for  them.  I  believe  that  when  the 
people  of  the  UnUed  States  enacted  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  their  Intention  was  not  merely  to 
Bend  munitions  of  war  down  to  the  water 
line,  not  merely  to  send  them  half  way  across 


the  Atlantic,  and  then  to  let  them  be  sunk 
by  bomber  or  submarine,  but,  no  matter  the 
cost  or  the  steps  necessary,  to  put  them  Into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  fighting  Hitler 

President  Roosevelt,  In  seeking  the  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act,  said:  "It  is  time  for  this 
country  to  stop  playing  into  Hitler's  hands 
and  to  unshackle  our  own." 

The  Neutrality  Act  can  serve  no  purpose 
now  other  than  to  handicap  our  efforts  to 
defeat  Hitler.  Its  retention  will  not  keep  us 
out  of  war.  It  prevents  us  from  using  Ameri- 
can bottoms  to  transport  goods  to  England. 
So.  when  the  day  comes  when  v.e  have  more 
goods   to   transport   than   England   alone   can 

carry,  then  the  Neutrality  Act  will  serve  but 
to  prolong  the  war  and  increase  the  pcssi- 
biUtv  of  cur  having  to  fight  In  our  own 
hemisphere 

America's  repeal  cf  the  obsolete  and  unwise 
Neutrality  Act  will  be  a  dehmte  assurance 
that  the  soul  of  America  is  stirring;  that 
America  is  not  only  ready  but  is  eager  to 
meet  her  rendezvotis  with  destiny. 

The  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  the  arm- 
ing of  our  merchant  ships,  and  their  full  use, 
under  the  protection  cf  our  Navy,  to  carry 
EuppUes  to  any  pert  over  any  ocean  to  any 
foe  of  Hitler's  will  be  a  definite  assurance 
that  America  Intends  never  again  to  be  too 
late  with  too  little  In  defense  of  freedom 

The  days  ahead  are  grave  and  perilous. 
Yet  freedom  itself  Is  the  prize  v.-e  seek  to 
j^rotect.  Let  us  say,  as  Robert  Burns  said 
In  Bannockburn: 

"Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Wha  can   fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 
Let  him  ttirn  and  flee!  " 
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ARTICLE  BY  FRANK  R    KE>rr 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  by  Frank  R.  Kent,  entitled  "The 
Great  Game  of  Politics"  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  October 
22.  The  article  in  question  exposes  one 
of  the  very  worst  pork-barrel  schemes  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  In  view  of 
our  tremiendous  national  debt  and  bur- 
densome taxes,  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  no  time  to  undertake  to  buiid 
canals,  dams,  or  other  improvcmenLs  of 
questionable  soundness.  I  believe  in 
strong  national  defense  and  have  done 
everything  possible  to  hasten  the  job  of 
building  proper  defense  for  our  country. 
However,  I  am  thoroughly  disgusted  by 
administration  tactics  to  put  ever  proj- 
ects under  the  guise  of  national  defense 
when  such  projects  would  add  nothing  lo 
the  safety  of  our  country  and  could  not 
be  completed  before  the  emergency  is 
ever. 


The  nrticle  follows: 

I  From  the   Washington   Evening   Star  o! 
October  22,  1941) 
Tht  Great  G.^me  of  PoLmrs— If  St  L.\wr£ncb 
Pr  .H-.T  Goes  Through  It  N.e.^ns  Oriira 
CosTLT  Schemes  Will  Follow 
(By  F.ank  R.  Kent) 
Unlea,  for  various  reasons,  they  are  Indif- 
ferent as  well  as  undlscerning.  It   Is  almost 
impu.'-s-b'.e  for  intelligent  man.  wholeheartedly 
supporting  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fcreign  policy,  not 
to  be  genuinely  sickened  at  the  Incompetency 
with   which    It   Is   being   implemented   and   at 
the  number  of  indefensible  things  his  edmm- 

istratlon  is  daily  doing  in  the  domestic  field. 
There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  these. 
They,  of  course,  can  be  Igncred  en  the  theory, 
which  bis  extreme  partisans  promu'gate,  that 
the    times    are    too    critical    fjr    criticism    or 
opposition  and  that  no  matter  what  dose  the 
President    prepares    It    must    bo    Ev.-allcwrd 
without  protest  lest  he  be  weakened  In  \.hi 
handling    of    our    foreign    affairs.     Or    there 
can  be  criticism  and  opposition.     The  latter 
seems  the  sounder  cotirse.     Even  If  we  w^re 
at    war,   complete   acquierxrence    would   be    an 
exceedingly   unhealthy   thing      No   such    su- 
pine attitude  exists  tow£;rd  fir    Churchill  in 
EnglaiKl.  which  country  Is  p.t  war  in  a  way  wo 
probably  never  will  be.     Whatever  the  reality, 
officially  we  are  not  now  an  active  belligerent, 
and  failure  to  reveal  the  politics  with  which 
the  defense  setup  Is  steeped,  or  to  resist  th-' 
wasteful    scheme?   which    the   President    and 
his  New  Deal  a  d?s  are  pressing   behind   the 
screen  of  defense.  Is  to  Impair  the  national 
Interests  rather  than  promote  them. 

PORK-BAERELISH     FLAVOR 

As  has  been  p<..inted  out  several  times  be- 
fore, one  of  thccc  schemes  Is  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  canal.  It  Is  mentioned 
here  riow  because  In  a  ve-y  short  time — prob- 
ably 10  days — this  project,  which  at  the  luwest 
wlU  cost  $285,000,000,  and  easily  may  reach 
double  that  figure,  will  ccme  before  the  House 
for  action.  And  It  will  net  come  before  that 
body  solely  on  Its  me: its.  On  the  contrary. 
It  will  come  up  as  one  iiera  Imbedded  In  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which  this 
year  has  a  more-than-usual  pork-barrelish 
flavor  and  which  always  provides  a  greater 
opportunity  for  logrolling  than  any  other 
measure  which  Congress  considers.  That  bill 
was  reported  to  the  HctL=«  last  week. 

The  reason  the  St.  Lawrence  project  was 
put  in  the  r.vers  and  harbors  bill  Is  that  it 
clearly  could  not  get  through  any  other  way. 
The  President  has  made  a  pet  of  this  project 
for  a  good  many  years.  Twice  It  has  toecn 
rejected  by  the  Senate.  This  time  he  Is  at- 
tempting to  Justify  it  as  a  delensv>  measure 
and  has  lined  up  In  Its  favor  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr  William 
Knudsen,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  B'igadier  General 
Robblus  of  the  Army  engineers,  and  others. 
The  support  of  these  men  Is  completely  dis- 
counted by  the  obvious  fact  that  they  are  in 
no  position  not  to  respond  to  a  personal  re- 
quest from  the  President,  There  Is  no  space 
here  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  for  and 
agalrtst  this  exceedingly  dubious  proposal.  It 
l3  enough  to  say  that  except  for  the  pcrional 
support  of  Mr,  Roosevelt  It  would  not  get  a 
handful  of  votes  in  either  branch  of  Congress 
at  this  time.  If  It  succeeds  In  g?ttlng 
through,  It  will  be  solely  because  Mr.  Roose- 
velt bas  made  It  a  personal  matter. 

f  REPREHENSIBLE   TRICK 

de  from  the  folly  cf  forcing  this  huge 
e.xperditure  at  this  time  on  a  project  the 
soundness  of  which  Is  at  least  questionable, 
and  which  at  best  cannot  be  completed  w:th- 
In  4  years,  the  trick  of  putting  it  into  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  It  particularly  un- 
worthy ard  reprehensible.  It  has  opened 
wide  the  door  for  other  Individuals  and  in- 
terests with  pet  projects  to  do  the  same  thing. 
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Among  those  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  are  tl:ie  backers  cf  the  discredited 
Florida  sliip  canal,  rejected  by  the  Senate  3 
years  ago  and  supposedly  dead  It  not  only 
has  been  revived  but,  along  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  plan.  Is  aL«o  In  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  to  the  tune  of  $197,000,000.  And 
there  are  otliers.  Even  the  old  Passama- 
quoddy  project,  upon  which  so  many  mil- 
lions were  wasted,  has  reared  Its  head  again 
It  has  not  yet  gotten  into  the  bill,  but  lt5 
lobb>  Is  operating  energetically  and  parts  of 
Washington  have  blossomed  again  with  the 
old  Pas.samaquoddy  "Harness  the  Tides" 
placards. 

In   effect,    what   the    President's    legislative 

Strategy  In  this  business  has  done  Is  to 
serve  notice  on  Conpress  that  If  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  Is  Included  In  the  bill  it 
will  run  no  risk  of  a  veto,  no  matter  what  el.^e 
is  included  therein.  At  once  the  special  in- 
terests, led  by  the  Florida  ship  canal  people, 
rushed  to  get  In  under  the  wire.  Many  of 
them  have. 

PARED    TO    THE    BONE? 

The  Situation  shakes  down  to  this:  If  the 
President  want*  to  get  his  pet  through,  he  has 
got  to  acqulesre  In  the  Florida  ship  canal 
appropriation  and  a  good  many  others.  In 
ether  words,  if  they  do  not  get  theirs,  he  will 
net  get  his 

It  may  be  thnt  despite  the  strength  de- 
rived from  t)eing  In  the  omnibus  bill,  the 
8t  Lawrence  project  will  be  eliminated  In 
either  House  or  Senate,  because  the  oppcsl- 
tlon  Is  strong,  determined,  and  has  the  right 
on  Its  side  But  If.  under  Presidential  pres- 
sure and  with  the  old  logrolling  tactics.  It 
goes  through,  an  awful  lot  of  other  stuff  will 
go  through,  too  and  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  will  unnecessarily  have  been  added  to 
the  already  mountainous  natloncl  expendi- 
tures In  the  year  of  the  President's  procla- 
mation that  every  nondefense  expenditure 
must  be  "pared  to  the  bone  "  No  more  bel- 
low words  than  those  have  been  uttered  by 
a  public  man  In  a  long  time.  Ignoring  all 
thi.«.  however.  Mr  Ro<isevelt'8  aides  are  jubi- 
lant at  the  success  of  his  strategy  In  getting 
the  things  he  wants  into  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill.  From  their  pcint  of  view,  that  was 
very  smart:  from  another  point  cf  view.  It  Is 
rot  really  smart  but  Just  slick — and  distinctly 
Ignoble. 


Repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION   OF   REMAIiKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or    NEW    HAMF'SHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  Ort^hrr  23.  1941 


MESSAGE  TO  RKPl'BI  IC  AN  SENATORS  AND 
REPRE.SENTATR'ES 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  di.scu.ssion  of  neu- 
trahty  legis'.ation  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
signfd  by  100  or  more  Republicans  of  the 
country,  including  Republican  governors. 
State  chairmen,  national  committeemen, 
former  gcvfinors,  and  so  on,  favoring  the 
outright  repeal  of  the  neutrality  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  following  is  the  message  sent  to  Re- 
publican  Senators  and   Representatives: 

"Congress  is  now  considering  certain  modi- 
fications to  an  act  called  the  NeutrEllty  Act. 
This  act  was  not  of  Republican  ongm. 
Nevertheless  we  recognize  that  In  these  dau- 
geroiis  and  uncertain  times  many  Republi- 
cans have  felt  that  It  offered  a  measure  of 
protection,  or  have  at  leust  favored  giving  it 
a  fair  trial. 

"This  message,  signed  by  men  and  women, 
all  of  whom  have  been  honored  by  the  Re- 
publican Party,  is  to  express  to  you  cur  con- 
viction that  whatever  purpose  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  may  have  served  originally.  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose  now:  that  Its  existence 
rather  exposes  the  United  States  to  the  great- 
est threat  in  our  history;  that  it  In  effect  con- 
stitutes aid  to  Hitler;  that  In  the  sense  that 
It  proclaims  our  neutrality  in  a  struggle  in 
which  neither  the  people  nor  the  Congress 
have  shown  themselves  neutral.  It  Is  now 
both  hypocritical  and  degrading;  and  that  It 
t.s  preventing  the  fulfillment  of  a  policy  of 
aid  to  Britain  and  her  allies,  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  overwhelmingly  endorse. 

'The  aim  cf  the  American  peop>  today  is 
to  deliver  supplies  and  equipment  to  those 
who  are  fighting  Hitler,  and  this  aim  cannot 
be  accomplished  merely  by  arming  merchant 
vessels. 

"We  therefore  tirge  you  to  lead  your  party 
back  to  political  leadership  by  Insisting  upon 
the  outright  repeal  of  this  act.  or  at  the  very 
least  the  rewriting  of  it  without  those  fea- 
tures that  obstruct  the  policy  of  aid 

"We  believe  that  to  permit  the  collapse  of 
Britain  and  her  allies  Is  the  surest  path  to 
all-out  war.  and  that  Inasmuch  as  the  Neu- 
trality Act  prevents  the  United  States  from 
sustaining  those  nations,  it  Is  taking  us 
down  that  path. 

'We  therefore  urge  you,  as  one  who  carries 
great  responsibilities  toward  his  country  and 
his  party,  and  toward  the  survival  of  free 
institutions  hereafter,  to  take  action  forth- 
rlghtly,  forcefully,  and  without  hesitation, 
so  that  no  man  here  or  abroad  may  doubt 
where  our  party  stands  on  the  issue  of  the 
survival  of  freedom  " 

SIGNER.'-    or    MESSAGE 

The  list  of  signers  !  '1  •w'-: 

Alabama:  O.  D  Stn  et  !  rmer  Republican 
national   comm.itteeman 

Arizona:  John  C  Phillips,  former  Gov- 
ernor; Lloyd  C.  Lakln  Republican  State  chair- 
man; Eben  E.  Lane,  treasurer.  Republican 
State  Central  Committee 

Arkansas:  Osro  Cobb,  Republican  State 
chairman 

Calllornla:  Will. am  F  Knowland.  Republi- 
can national  committeeman:  Mayor  Fletcher 
BcwTcn.  of  Lcs  Angeles;  Chester  H  Rowell, 
former  chairman.  Republican  State  Central 
Committee:  Jerrold  L  Seawell.  State  sena- 
tor: Lee  T  Be.shore.  member.  California  As- 
sembly. Mclntyre  Fairies  vice  chairman.  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee,  Samuel 
F  B  Morse,  member,  executive  ccmifilttee. 
Republican  State  Central  Committee;  Charles 
Blythe.  treasurer.  Republican  State  Central 
Committee. 

Connecticut:  Raymond  E  Baldwin,  former 
Governor 

Delaware:  Mrs.  Frank  G  Tallman,  Re- 
publican national  commltteewcman 

Geor^-ia:  Wilpon  Williams.  Republican  na- 
tional committeeman. 

Illinois:  James  Douglas,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  Hoover  administra- 
tion. 

Indiana-  Mrs  Grace  B  Reynolds,  Repub- 
lican national  commifeew  man 

Iowa:  L.  J  Dickinson,  former  United 
States  Senator:  David  W.  Stewart,  former 
United  States  Senator;  Dan  Turner,  former 
Governor;  George  Cosson,  former  attorney 
general;  Robert  Colflesh,  former  United 
States   district    attorney;    Irving    W.    Myers, 


former 

United 
former 


Republican  national  committeeman;  George 
Olmsted.  Republican  chiarnian.  Sixth  Iowa 
District.  George  Van  Nosiiar.d.  cliairman, 
"i'oung  Republicans.  Truman  S  Stevens, 
former  chief  Ju.'-tice.  Icwa  Supreme  Court; 
Willis  C  Edson.  former  speaker,  Iowa  House 
of  Representatives,  Mrs  A  B  Maxwell.  Re- 
publican vice  chairman.  Sixth  Iowa  Dl^tnct. 
Kansas:  William  Alien  Wh)te,  ed.ior; 
William  A  Smith,  State  supreme  court 
Justice. 

Kentucky:  James  C  Stone;  Lafton  Allen, 
judge;  J    J    Kavanagh.  Judte. 

Louisiana:         Commaider        Ernest         Lee 
Jahncke,  AaKlstaiit  Secretary  of   the   Navy   in 
Hoover    administration;     John     E      Jack.'-on, 
Republican  national  commltteen;a:i, 
Maryland:     John     Work     Garrett, 
diplomat, 

Maine:  Frederick  Hale  former 
States  Senator;  Lewis  O.  Barrows. 
Governor;  William  S  Llnnell.  Republican 
national  committeeman.  Donald  B  Par- 
tridge, former  Congressman;  Fre  J  Q'Con- 
nell.  chairman.  Republican  State  committee. 
Massachusetts  Governor  Leverett  Saltcn- 
stall;  Horace  T  Kahili.  Lieutenar.i  CKvernor; 
Frederick  W.  C.  k  secret-ary  of  state:  Sin- 
clair Weeks,  tii.i.-i.ir  Repubhcan  National 
Committee  and  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman; Mrs  Alfred  B.  WlMiams.  Repub- 
lican national  committeewoman;  Alvm  T. 
FuUer.  former  Governor:  Frai.k  G  Allen, 
former  Governor;  Angler  L  Grodw:::.  presi- 
dent. Massachuppfs  S"iu»te:  Chri«-tian  A. 
Herter.  speaker.  Massachu.'-etts  Huuse  of 
Representatives;  Mrs  Addison  B  Green,  vice 
chairman.  Republican  State  committee; 
Parker  Trowbrldpe.  chairmnn.  executive  ccm- 
Ittmee  rf  Reptibliran  Stat*  committee;  Har- 
court  Amory.  presuient,  Republican  Club; 
Mrs  Stanwocd  G  Welhngrcn  Womens  Re- 
publican Club:  Mrs  Mabel  C  Batch.elder, 
president.  Business  and  Professional  Repub- 
licans Club:  Robert  F  Bradford,  district  st- 
torney.  Middlesex  County;  Owen  A  Hoban, 
district  attorney.  Worcester   County, 

Michigan:  Robert  M  Bawver,  president. 
S'ate   Federation   of    Y<  vint'   Repub.lirans 

Minnesota :  Governor  Harold  E  Sias.'-en; 
Roy  E  Dunn.  Republican  national  commit- 
teeman. 

Missouri:  Albert  L  Reeves.  Federal  Judf^e; 
Merrill  E.  Otis;  Federal  Judge:  Herman  Lanp- 
worthy.  chairman.  res<  lutlons  committee, 
1936  Republican   Convention. 

Montana:  A  H  Brown.  Republican  State 
chairman. 

Nebraska:  J.  Francis  McDerm'~t> 
Nevada:  Noble  H.  Getxrhell.  Republican 
national  committeeman;  Mark  Eraa.'-haw, 
member.  Republican  State  central  committee. 
New  Hampshire:  Gov  Robert  O  Blood; 
Robert  P,  Baas,  lormpr  Governor;  Roll  and 
H  Spauldlng.  former  Governor:  Robert  P. 
Burrouehs.  Republican  national  committee- 
man; Mrs.  Edward  D  Toland.  Republican  na- 
tional committeewomar:  George  W.  Con- 
way, chairman.  Republican  State  commit- 
tee; Mrs  Arthur  B  Br^'wn  vice  chairman, 
Republican  State  committee.  Mrs  George 
A.  Wyeth,  former  president,  Women's  Na- 
tional Republicin  Club:  Mrs  Nellie  S  Chase, 
president   of  Women's  Republican   Club 

New  Jersey:  Mr-"  Dwif:)it  W,  Morrow; 
Robert  Hendrirk.st  n  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor.  1940;  H  Alexander  Smith.  Re- 
publican State  chairman:  Daniel  E  Pcme- 
roy.  Republican  national  committeeman. 

New  Mexico:  Cntus  McCormlck.  Republi- 
can national  committeeman:  Mrs  E  L. 
Moulton.  Republican  nrrlcr.al  commntee- 
woman. 

New  York:  Nathan  G  Miller,  former  Gov- 
ernor; Robert  Moses,  park  romrr.ls.<;lcner. 
New  York  City;  Mrs  Ruth  Baker  Pratt  Re- 
publican   national    committee wn.rnar..    R<il(jh 

E    Becker,  president  5iat«  Young  Rci^uijii- 
caiis. 
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North  Carolina:  Jake  P.  Newell.  Republi- 
can State  chairman. 

North  Dakota:  William  Stern.  Republican 
national  commltieeman. 

Ohio:  James  R  Garfield.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  Thecdore  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion „    ,   ., 

Oregon:  Gov  Charles  A.  Sprague;  Nell  Al- 
len. Republican  State  chairman:  Ralph  H. 
Cake    Republican  national  committeeman. 

Pennsylvania:  Mrs.  Worthlngton  Scranton, 
RepubLcan  national  commltteewoman;  Gil- 
ford Pmchot.  former  Governor;  Richard  P. 
Brown 

Rhcde  Island:  T.  P.  Hazard,  former  State 
treasurer;  Henry  D.  Sharpe.  delegate,  1940 
Republican  Convention;  Carl  Eden,  member. 
Republican  State  Central  Committee;  Dun- 
can Langdcn.  chairman.  Republican  City 
Committee  of  Provjdence;  Mrs.  Mary  Colt 
Gross,  president,  Women's  Republican  Club; 
Rush  Sturgis:  Prank  Mauran.  former  chair- 
man. State  finance  committee;  Harry  Maine, 
president.  Young  Republicans;  Nathan  Perl- 
man,  member,  executive  committee  cf  Re- 
publican State   Central  Committee. 

South  Carolina:  J.  Bates  Gerrald,  Republi- 
can state  chairman;  Ge'jrge  Norwood,  Repub- 
lican national  committeeman;  Mrs.  John  E. 
Messtrvy,  Republican  national  committee- 
woman. 

Tennessee:  Ruby  Roach  McLane,  Repub- 
lican national  comraltteewom.an;  Bailey 
Walsh,  executive  secretary.  Republican  State 
Central  Committee:  Paul  J.  Kruesl.  chairman, 
Tennessee  delegation.  Republican  conven- 
tion. 1940;  Bailey  Walsh,  secretary,  Republi- 
can State  Central  Committee. 

Vermont:  Gov.  William  H.  Wills;  Harold 
W.  Mafon,  secretary.  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  Republican  national  com- 
xnltteeman. 

Virginia:  Col  Henry  W.  Anderson. 
Washington:  Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie. 
West  Virginia:  Walter  S.  Hallanan.  Repub- 
lican national  committeeman;  Carl  O. 
Schmidt,  vice  chairman.  Republican  State 
Committee;  Mrs.  Chauncey  N.  Hlnerman,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  secretary  of  state.  1940; 
Walter  E  Clark,  former  Governor  of  Alaska 
and  editor  of  Charleston  Mall;  Anthony  P. 
McCue 

Wisconsin:  William  W.  Coleman. 
Wyoming:    Frank    O.    Horton,    Republican 
national   committeeman;    E.   V.   Rcbertson, 
former  Republican  national  committeeman. 


The   New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Community 
Chest 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF   Nirw  JER3ET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlrr.ous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  very  able 
fddress  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
James  A.  Parley  at  New  Brunswick.  N.  J., 
on  October  16.  1941.  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  conununity  chest 
drive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
?;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£S  follows: 


Mr.  Farley:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Johnson,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  for  this  greeting.  I'm 
pleased  to  be  here.  I  shall  be  especially 
pleased  If  my  presence  contributes  In  some 
Email  way  to  the  success  of  this  fine  under- 

I  have  been  in  a  lot  of  organizations,  as  you 
know,  and  I  have  been  in  quite  a  few  battles. 
but  the  battle  of  New  York,  as  we  called  the 
Greater  New  York  fund  drive  this  spr.ng,  was 
really  a  baptism  of  fire  for  me. 

It  Just  happens  that  I  have  never  before 
been  still  long  enough  to  take  an  active  part 
in  any  kind  of  a  drive  for  funds — except  may- 
be dabble  a  little  in  raising  money  for  polit- 
ical expenses.  But  that  is  entirely  different. 
Getting  money  for  health  and  welfare 
agencies  is  something  unlike  any  other  job. 
You  are  better  off  in  New  Brunswick  than  we 
are  in  New  York,  because  you  have  one  ap- 
peal for  the  Community  Chest,  and  a  lot  mere 
pressure  can  be  put  upon  people  to  subscribe 
to  Just  one  cause,  than  when  their  giving 
mav  be  spread  over  several 

When  I  said  "yes"  to  the  request  that  I  be- 
come chairman  of  the  New  York  fund's  1941 
campaign  I  didn't  really  know  what  I  was 
getting  into.  I  thought  I  ml^ht  make  a  few 
speeches,  sign  a  batch  of  letters,  maybe  call 
up  a  few  friends  and  acquaintances  and  ask 
for  donat.ons.  and.  of  course,  preside  at  the 
opening  dinner  and  report  luncheons. 

What  I  found  was  like  a  horse  from  another 
garage.  I  got  a  little  bit  of  a  late  start  be- 
cause of  a  trip  to  South  America,  but  v.hen 
I  came  back  I  told  the  fund  managers  they 
could  book  me  for  whatever  they  pleased. 
'  And  they  really  took  me  at  my  word.  There 
were  many  days  when  I  addressed  meetings  at 
8  or  8  30  In  the  morning,  and  was  kept  hop- 
ping from  place  to  place  for  other  meetines 
and  conferences  until  10  o'clock  at  night  St 
I  really  know  what  you  men  and  women  ar.j 
up  against  when  you  start  off  a  cam::algn  as 
you  are  doing  tonight.  New  Yor'K;  may  be  a  j 
lot  bigger,  and  we  may  want  a  lot  more  money, 
but  the  Job  is  relatively  as  hiird.  whether  the 
citv  be  big  or  little.  j 

"Tou  people  In  your  community  chest  drive 
can  do  something  we  of  the  fund  cannot  do— 
you  can  make  appeals  to  individuals.  As  the 
fund  is  set  up  in  New  York,  it  is  designed  to 
solicit  money  only  from  business  organiza- 
tions and  emplovee  groups.  And  we  find  that 
as  the  business  leaders  and  employees  become 
mere  acquainted  with  the  fund  and  Its  pur- 
poses, and  the  success  of  the  plan,  mere  and 
more  are  giving  each  year  to  us. 

For  instance,  in  1938  when  the  fund  started. 
6.399  firms  contributed.  This  year.  11.235 
firms  gave  us  money. 

And  it  Is  the  same  way  with  employee 
groups.  In  1939  the  fund  got  money  from 
4  271  groups,  and  this  year  v..480  groups  par- 
ticipated. I  understand  there  is  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  some  firms  in  New  Brunswick 
to  permit  solicitation  of  their  employees  as 
groups.  The  experience  we  are  having  m  New 
York  with  this  form  of  solicitation  is  good. 
Firms  like  the  syst-m  of  organized  solicita- 
tion. Some  firms  still  balk  at  aiding  the  drive 
to  the  extent  of  making  pay  roll  deductions 
over  a  period  cf  weeks  to  make  giving  easier, 
but  even  this  has  been  o\eiccme  In  many 
Instances. 

The  result  Is  that  this  year  we  came  within 
$24,000  of  getting  a  million  dollars  for  the 
fund  from  those  employee  groups.  And  the 
groups  themselves  are  proud  of  their  partici- 
pation. 

But  you  in  New  Brunswick  and  we  m  New 
York  start  on  absolutely  the  same  level  when 
we  go  Into  a  campaign  such  as  your  com- 
munity chest  or  cur  Greater  New  York  fund. 
All  the  arguments  are  with  us.  There  is 
hardly  a  man  or  woman  In  the  United  States 
today  who  can  put  up  an  lu-gument  against 
giving  to  such  a  cause. 

For  the  raising  of  money  ty  public  donation 
for  carrying  on  health  and  welfare  work  is 
essentially  a  part  of  our  democratic  way  of 


life  Sure,  you  can  give  or  you  can  refuse 
to  gU-e  as  vou  like.  But  the  person  who  does 
not  give  is"  lx)und  to  feel  a  little  uncomfort- 
able'about  it.  because  he  knows  his  neighbors 
not  only  take  part  but  actually  are  a  part  of 
this  community  way  of  caring  for  those  not 
so  fortunato. 

And  it's  a  long  time  now  since  this  form  of 
collection    has    been    called    charity.      In    a 
countrv  four   corners,   or   a   little   village.   It 
would  be  called  just  being  a  good  neighbor. 
But  in  a  city,  be  it  great  or  small,  it  Is  quits 
Impos.sible    to   know   one's  neighbors   in   the 
same    way    we   do    in    villages.      Imagine    the 
'«;hcck  to  most  city  people  if  a  pot  of  steaming 
soup,   or   a  fresh-baked   pie,  or  a  pudding. 
were  It  to  be  sent  in  by  a  city  neighbor  we 
didn't  know  too  well.    But  In  cities  we  have 
the  best  substitutes  for  such  neighbors      Wo 
have    vl.sitmg    nurses,    day    nurseries,    com- 
munity houses  and  settlement  houses,  great 
hospitals  with  their  clinics  where  fine  med- 
ical   attention    is    available    to    all  — whether  . 
or   not   they   have   a   dime.     If   a   person   can 
pay    something,    they   do;    If    not.    they   get 
It  free. 

Cities  are  too  big  for  neighbors  to  take  up 
all  the  Slack  of  health  and  welfare  work.  In 
them,  such  work  of  necessity  has  to  be 
highly  organized;  the  workers  have  to  be 
highly  trained 

But  bade  of  all  this  work.  In  the  village 
or  m  the  greatest  of  cities,  is  the  big.  human 
heart.  That's  what  counts.  It  is  dollars 
ycu  are  after  in  this  campaign,  and  you  can 
count  success  in  your  drive  only  if  you  get 
as  many  (Jcllars  as  ycu  have  figured  you 
must  have  to  carry  on  the  work  mupped  out. 
But  It  is  the  heart  of  humanity  behind  these 
dollars  that  makes  like  worth  while. 

Who  doesn't  get  a  (treat  big  thrill  out  of 
thinking  that  he  or  she  has  helped  an  ailing 
or  sicklv  child  to  the  air,  sunshine,  and 
healthy  "focd  of  a  vacation  In  the  country? 
What  mnn  or  women  can  fail  to  have  a 
feeling  of  elatlcn  In  passing  one  of  our  up- 
to-date  hospitals,  where  the  maimed  and 
ill  and  mentally  sick  are  made  well,  if  he 
or  she  has  a  part  In  keeping  that  institution 

going? 

It  "is  the  same  with  all  our  welfare  and 
health  work  There  is  a  lot  cf  It  to  be  dene, 
and  a  lot  of  us  to  do  It,  You  workers  know 
that  by  this  welfare  work  we  do  not  moan 
welfare  In  the  sense  of  public  welfare  given 
by  the  Federal.  State,  or  city  governments. 
That  is  welfare  to  keep  a  roof  over  the  heads 
of  the  unfortunate;  to  see  that  they  have 
sufficient  food  to  meet  the  needs  of  life; 
to  make  sure  that  In  dire  need  of  medical 
service,  fti'^'V  will  get  it. 

But  i-'eycnd  these  bare  necessities  of  exist- 
ence are  the  host  cf  things  that  cur  volun- 
tary welfare  and  health  agencies  do,  to  make 
living  better,  nicer,  happier. 

What  gpod  would  it  do  to  send  a  man, 
women,  o-  child  to  a  hcepltal  for  necessary 
medical  care.  r.nr'  then  turn  them  back  into 
their  normal  life,  without  giving  them  the 
chance  to  build  up  the  strength  to  endure 
the  struggle?  That's  where  our  agencies 
come  in. 

And  v.-liat  gcod  is  medical  examination  In 
the  schools,  where  we  find  a  child  111  of  some 
dread  disease,  if  there  were  no  health  end 
welfare  agencies.  CF>erated  solely  by  the  big 
heart  cf  humanity,  to  take  thct  child  and 
br.ng  it  back  to  normal  health? 

No.  this  would  not  be  the  Nation  It  is — 
the  great ^-st  democracy  in  the  world — end 
the  greatest  N  tion  the  world  has  ever  kno-am. 
If  It  w?r'='  not  for  what  used  to  be  called 
private  charity,  which  we  now  refer  to  as 
henlth  and  welfare  work. 

But  I  tlcn't  suppose  I  have  to  stand  here 
and  tell  you  men  and  women  who  already 
have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  raising  funds 
for  your  community  chest,  how  right  you 
are  or  hew  Just  your  cause  Is.  You  most 
knew  thet.  or  you  wouldn't  be  here,  ready 
to  start  your  drive. 
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I  might  take  this  opportunity,  however,  to 
wa:n  you  of  one  or  two  things  I  see  on  the 
horizcn  that  may  impel  you  to  work  harder 
to  ni.ike  your  drive  the  success  it  must  be. 

Nothing  but  hard  work  will  do  any  gcod 
this  fall.  We  are  fronted  by  a  terrible  wcrld 
condition  whose  effects  are  being  felt  In  the 
United  States  in  no  uncertain  way.  Costs  of 
everything  are  going  up;  and  that  means  that 
budgets  of  the  Instituticns  you  must  main- 
tain are  going  to  be  higher.  A  dollar  this 
fall  will  not  do  the  work  of  one  of  last  year's 
dollars.  That  makes  it  necessary  to  raise 
mere  money. 

And  yet  the  people  who  must  he  asked  for 
this  money  are  having  to  pay  the  same  higher 
costs  for  everything  they  buy  to  wear,  to  eat. 
to  live  with,  and  in  addition,  they  are  all 
faced  with  the  f;.ct  that  taxes  are  going  up 
and  up,  and  that  some  of  their  dollars  must 
be  reserved  for  go<jd  old  Uncle  Sam  s  tax 
collectors 

That  means  Just  two  things;  first,  that 
every  chrst  worker  mus:  be  prepared  to  work 
that  much  harder  to  get  the  money,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  do  a  more  thorough 
Job  of  cunvasslug  for  Koney  Let  no  person 
go  unasked  Let  no  aigumeni  that  can  be 
made,  go  unmade 

And  this  leads  to  m;.'  second  point— that 
every  chest  worker  should  know  at  first  hand 
abcut  the  Job  that  conf-oiits  ycur  health  and 
welfare  agencies  and  bow  that  job  is  handled. 
If  someone  wants  to  know  what  sort  of  an 
examination  is  given  to  children  in  a  day 
nursery,  or  what  goes  on  in  a  boy's  ciub. 
each  worker  shiild  have  the  right  answer 
And  n.ake  sure  that  the  answer  is  right  DeJore 
It  Is  given,  because  a  lot  cf  trouble  can  be 
Btirred  up  over  almost  i;0thing  by  the  giving 
of  wr:  ng  information  to  a  prosj>ectlve  con- 
tributor to  the  chest. 

Every  worker  shruld  Know  to  what  lengths 
social  and  welfare  agencies  will  go  to  help 
people  Sometimes  when  a  family  mri'.her 
mu"'t  go  away  for  a  rest  they  not  only 
arrange  it,  but  install  a  h  juseke^per  to  keep 
the  home  going 

Eicperier.ced  workers,  keeping  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  who  have  to  deal  with 
them,  do  their  Job  without  fanfare,  without 
much  applause,  often  w,th  many  complaints. 
And  they  need  money  to  keep  their  work 
gclng, 

I  found  that  one  of  tha  bc^'.  ways  of  prepar- 
ing myself  for  such  a  campaign  was  to  make 
a  personal  trip  through  some  of  our  agencies. 
Such  a  trip  w.iuld  be  good  for  all  cf  you. 
No  amount  of  literature  that  can  be  read,  no 
speeches  that  can  be  ister.ed  to.  are  any- 
where as  Instructive  as  a  personal  vi&it 

I  thought  I  knew  pretty  well  what  goes  on 
in  New  York  and  in  a  social  agency  But 
when  I  started  througn  a  few  of  them.  I 
found  I  didn't  have  the  leri>t  idea  I  was  so 
Interested  In  seeing  whnt  was  being  dene  lor 
the  children  and  the  gr^wii-ups  as  well  that 
every  time  we  made  a  schedule.  I  kicked  It 
Bkyhigh  by  sticking  around  and  asking 
questions. 

I  saw  deaf  people  belr.g  taught  Up  reading, 
and  discovered  that  tie  sign  language  we 
knew  in  my  younger  dnys  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  At  one  licttlement  house  we 
were  waited  upon  by  joung  girls  who  were 
taught  to  prepare  food  and  to  serve  it  The 
luncheon  was  excellent,  a:.d  the  service  — 
well,  the  Biltmore  may  have  more  gold  braid 
on  the  waiters'  uniforms,  but  that's  the  only 
place  they  lead 

And  one  settlement  house  kept  me  bu.«y 
for  a  long  time.  I  could  hardly  believe,  as 
I  saw  every  room  full  of  kids,  that  the  night- 
time would  find  these  same  rooms  full  of 
parents,  learning  to  play  and  read,  and  how 
to  become  good  citizens, 

0»ie  boy's  club  fasclnfted  me  because  there 
wa«  nothing  like  It  wnen  I  grew  up  On 
good  days  in  this  club  i  hey  play  ball  on  the 
roof,  but  the  day  we  'vere  there  it  rained, 
and  the  game  was  Insice. 
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But  there  wa;  Just  one  thing  all  these 
places  had  in  common — all  the  workers  were 
enthusiastic,  and  eager  to  be  doing  something 
for  those  in  their  charge,  but  all  the  leaders 
had  more  they  would  like  to  do  if  they  only 
hacj  more  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

And  I  dare  any  cue  of  you  listening  to  me 
now  to  go  through  a  similar  scries  of  visits 
and  not  develop  a  feeling  way  down  inside 
yotir  heart,  cr  your  conscience — your  inner- 
most being— that  this  work  not' only  must 
go  on.  but  that  it  must  be  expanded  to  make 
American  men  and  women  and  boy*  and  girls 
the  healthiest  and  happiest  in  the  whole 
world. 

When  we  know,  for  Instance,  the  expansion 
of  one  beys'  club  In  a  crowded  section  cut 
street  accidents  and  automobile  killings  In 
half  In  that  part  of  the  city,  what  answer  Is 
there  but  to  get  money  to  still  further  expand 
that  Institution? 

And  when  a  reliable  physician  reports  that 
kids  who  go  to  summer  camps  show  about  40 
percent  le's  serious  bodily  ailments  than 
children  who  do  net  go,  what  is  there  to  do 
but  send  more  and  more  of  these  children  to 
camp? 

Only  a  week  ago.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment relpa.«:ed  figures  showing  that  50  p>er- 
cent  of  the  boys  of  draft  p.Re  were  rejected 
on  account  of  physical  defects,  seme  of  them 
slight  but  still  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
being  good  soldiers  Dce'^r.'t  that  warn  us 
that,  no  matter  what  armament  we  build,  no 
matter  hew  many  planes,  or  ships,  or  coast- 
defenre  guns  we  have,  we  will  not  really  be 
prepared  in  this  country  until  we  have  pre- 
pared the  health  of  our  citizens. 

The  gocd  will  be  a  hundredfold.  We  don't 
aim  to  make  our  bey?  healthier  to  let  them 
carry  muskets  But  we  knew  that  in  ordi- 
nary life,  as  well  as  in  war,  healthy  and 
happy  individuals  get  further  and  really  gel 
more  cut  cf  life  than  those  not  so  blessed 
with  health  and  happiness 

And  morale  goes  with  Kcod  health  Wo 
cannot  keep  on  top  of  the  wave  cf  fee'.lne  for 
national  preparedness,  for  thorough  defense 
of  our  C'luntrv,  unless  we  are  a  healthv  Na- 
tion 

The  task  of  bringing  this  healthier,  hap- 
pier Nation  into  being  has  been  In  part 
thrust  upon  ycu  volunteer  workers  for  the 
community  chest,  here  and  In  every  other 
community  In  the  UnitPd  State*;  whf-re  chest 
collections  are  being  made  at  this  time. 

It  is  no  small  duty  you  people  have  ac- 
cepted. There  is  so  much  beyond  the  dollars 
you  ask  for.  There  !<=  the  future  of  a  great 
people,  perhaps  the  future  of  all  humanity 
at  stake. 

Surely  you  cannot  fall. 


Senator  McKeflar  and  the  T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or    TTNNESSrt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  GEORGE  MORRI3 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping giving  a  brief  historical  statement  of 
ihe  T.  V.  A.  in  compliment  to  my  colleagnJe 
I  Mr.  McKelllar]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Norris], 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IN   WASHINGTON    WITH   CroRCE   MORRIS— T     V     A. 
AND    M  KFI.L.A* 

Washington.  October  20, — The  story  cf 
T  V  A  is  largely  the  story  of  the  crusading 
spirit  and  tireless  work  of  a  few  Individuals. 
Except  for  Senator  McKEt.L.AR.  Senator  Norkis, 
cf  Nebraska,  and  Representative  Rankin  cf 
Mississippi,  there  might  have  been  a  T  V  A.. 
but  It  would  not  have  been  anything  like  the 
gigantic  enterprise  into  v.hich  it  has  devel- 
oped. The  disposition  is  to  accept  T  V  A  as 
having  practically  accomplished  Us  objective 
and  forget  tha-e  who  made  It  possible 

Theie  were  n.any  suppcrters  of  T.  V  A. 
from  the  beginning,  but  it  whs  the  leider- 
ship  that  brought  it  about  Senator  Norris, 
one  cf  the  cri,.:inal  Progressives,  gave  it  h.s 
blessing,  which  meant  a  great  deal  His  long, 
distinguished,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare  gives  tremendous  impetus  to 
anything  he  i.pprovcs.  When  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  declared  that  the  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  Rjvir  provided  an  opfxirtunity  for 
the  world's  greatest  public  power  develop- 
ment, the  coimtry  could  not  question  h'S 
conclusion  or  his  motives.  But  it  was  Sena- 
tor McKellar  who  C.id  the  spadework  In  the 
beginning  and  has  carried  the  greater  part  cf 
the  responsibility  for  expan«lon  up  to  the 
preseiit 

Approval  of  the  T  V  A  propram  was  by  ro 
means  unanimous  Private  power  Interests 
throughout  the  country  opposed  It  as  on 
entering  wedge  of  public  power  dlBtrlbutlon. 
The  Power  Trust  ha.s  nex-er  concentrated 
exclusively  up  )n  electric  power  It  ex?rts 
tremetidous  influence  In  the  way  of  polltlcr.l 
power  Omittinc  Its  own  Interests  In  defeat- 
ing the  T  V  A  at  first  and  preventlnc  Up  ex- 
pansion later,  the  Power  Trust  resorted  to  the 
more  convincing  argument  that  taxpayers  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  were  cal'ed 
upon  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  public  power  ex- 
periment   in  tl  e  Suth 

The  trust  not  cnly  opposed  the  T  V  A. 
because  of  Us  <  fTect  upon  private  companies, 
with  which  It  would  be  In  competition  but 
even  m  re  blferly  opposed  T  V  A  because 
It  would  provide  a  yardstick  for  rates  through- 
out the  country  Any  Member  of  the  H-ruse 
Who  objects  to  approprlatlcns  for  T  V  A. 
expansion  Is  certain  to  be  embarrassed  by 
Repr?sentative  Rankin,  who  points  out  the 
high  rates  paid  by  the  opponents  c^nstlt- 
uentj)  as  compared  with  T.  V  A  The  effect 
cf  T  V.  A  hts  been  a  general  revi-Klon  of 
electric-pcrw'er  rates  throughout  the  country. 
The  amount  of  money  the  Government  has 
spent  on  T  V  A  Is  negligible  in  comparison 
with  what  its  yardstick  rates  have  saved  con- 
sumers  everywhere. 

Every  additional  dam  built  since  Muscle 
Shoals  has  laced  strong  opposition  Yet.  each 
proposal  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senpte. 
largely  due  to  Senator  McKellar  He  has 
overcome  great  cbstaclea  and  accompU.shed 
the  seemingly  Impossible  His  cuccebs  haa 
been  phenomenal.  In  the  fact  of  open  and 
secret  cpposltlcn.  It  borders  en  the  miracu- 
lous. Through  his  efforts,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  with  Its  vait  organization,  has 
become  one  of  the  powerful  branches  of  the 
Government. 

As  the  proicram  nears  campktion.  Mr. 
Lillenthal.  Chsilrman  of  the  T.  V  A  ,  appar- 
ently has  decided  that  8?nator  McKellar's 
further  assistance  is  not  necessary.  This  was 
Indicated  recently  when  after  deciding  to  re- 
quest appro  prietlons  for  construction  of  dams 
on  the  Holstcn  and  Watauga  Rivers.  Mr. 
Lillenthal  changed  his  mind  and.  without 
consulting  Senator  McKizxar,  asked  the 
House  to  make  an  appropriation  Instead  for 
a  dam  on  the  French  Bread  at  Dandrldge 

Mr.  Lilienthf.l  was  premature  in  hia  deci- 
sion to  drop  fse  pilct,  Tha  House  did  not 
take  up   the   revised   propos*!,   which  leave* 
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Mr.  Lllienthal  without  anything.  Senator 
McKeixab  Is  endeavoring  to  seciire  Senate 
approval  of  the  original  proposal  for  dams 
on  the  Watauga  and  Holston.  He  Is  opposed 
to  the  proposed  dam  on  the  French  Broad. 
and  his  opposition,  In  the  light  of  previous  ex- 
perience, means  that  It  will  not  be  built. 

It  le  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Lllienthal  did 
not  string  along  with  Senator  McKellab, 
however  much  he  may  dislike  hlfi  company. 
The  additional  power  requirement  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  defense  program,  and  Mr.  Lllienthal 
might  well  have  postponed  for  a  time  his 
desire  to  publicly  affront  the  Senator. 

The  French  Broad  Dam  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lllienthal  would  destroy  the  little  town  of 
Dandrldge,  second  oldest  town  In  the  State 
and  one  of  historic  and  sentimental  charm. 
It  would  Inundate  thousands  of  acres  of  fer- 
tllle  land  in  the  French  Broad  Valley  de- 
voted to  commercial  vegetable  and  fruit  pro- 
duction and  ruin  the  canning  industry  of 
that  section  In  which  thousands  are  Invested. 
The  proposal  is  additionally  inopportune  for 
the  reason  that  It  Is  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Increase  food  production  for  this  country  and 
Its  allies  during  the  period  of  the  emer- 
gency 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Lllienthal  should 
feel  the  T  V.  A  no  longer  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  Senator  McKeixah,  for  Congress  must 
continue  to  play  an  important  part  In  carry- 
ing out  the  T.  V.  A.  program.  Mr.  Lllienthal 
holds  a  powerful  and  lucrative  Job,  due  In  no 
small  measure  to  Senator  McKellah.  There 
Is  no  likelihood  that  the  Senator  will  relin- 
quish his  mterijst  or  cease  his  activity  for 
T.  V.  A.  expansion. 

The  T.  V.  A.  is  more  Important  than  Mr. 
Lllienthal.  Mr.  Lllienthal  is  the  third  chair- 
man since  the  Authority  was  established,  and 
SenatOT  McKklijui  has  seen  them  come  and 
go.  He  will  probably  be  In  the  Senate  long 
enough  to  see  more  changes  In  administrative 
heads.  The  T.  V.  A.  is  top  great  an  enterprise 
for  the  Senator  to  permlf  the  Jealousy  or  per- 
sonal pique  of  an  official  ito  prevent  him  from 
continuing  his  efforts  tdward  the  fulfilment 
of  T.  V.  A  "8  destiny.  The  objective,  however, 
could  be  achievtKl  more  readily  with  coopera- 
tion and  complete  understanding  between 
those  working  toward  the  same  end. 

Senator  McKxllak  has  never  attempted  to 
Influence  the  policy  of  T.  V.  A.  or  use  political 
pressure  upon  its  personnel.  His  sole  aim  has 
been  complete  cooperation  without  political 
consideration.  Manifestation  of  the  same 
spu-lt  on  the  part  of  T.  V.  A.  toward  Senator 
McKbxa*  would  be  helpful  to  all  concerned, 
and  particularly  to  the  great  enterprise. 


National  Association  of  State  Aviation 
Officials 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHICAH 

IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  realize  the  tremendous 
role  aviation  is  playing  in  our  modern 
world.  We  appreciate  the  enormous  new 
problems  confronting  us  as  a  result  of 
the  rapid  development  of  aviation  In 
modern  warfare. 

In  this  country  we  recognize  our  need 
for  a  tremendous  expansion;  not  only  in 


our  military  air  force,  but  in  civilian 
aviation  in  the  developments  of  airports 
and  in  the  development  of  a  ds  to  aerial 
navigation,  and  so  forth. 

Many  of  the  problems  incident  to  avia- 
tion must  be  tied  in  with  local  interests. 
and  much  of  this  problem  must  be  clearly 
tied  in  with  State  interests.  These  prob- 
lems of  a  local  nature  and  of  a  Slate  na- 
ture are  perhaps  best  understood  by  one 
group  of  specialists — our  State  aviation 
officials.  These  men  perhaps  understand 
the  peculiar  set-up  incident  :o  their  own 
State  far  better  than  any  Federal  civilian 
aviation  ofiBcial,  or  perhaps  any  Army  or 
Navy  aviation  official. 

On  October  4  last  these  State  aviation 
officials  met  in  conference  ir  Providence, 
R.  I.  At  that  convention  th'y  adopted  a 
splendid  set  of  resolutions  embodying 
many  constructive  ideas  which  I  think 
should  probably  be  called  to  ihe  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  Include  as  part  of  these  remarks  a  list 
of  these  resolutions  as  adopted,  and  I 
should  also  like  to  include  a  letter  of  ex- 
planation of  these  resolutions  which  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  our  verj'  capable  act- 
ing director  of  the  department  of  aero- 
nautics in  the  State  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Sheldon  B.  "Buck"  Steers: 
[Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Nauonal  Asso- 
1       elation  of  State  Aviation  Officials,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  October  4,  19411 
Whereas  the  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  Officials  In  its  eleventh  annual  con- 
vention convened  has   been  most  graciously 
received  by  the  Aviation  Division  of  the  Rhode 
Island    Department    of    Public    Works,    the 
Rhode  Island  Airmen,  and  tt.e  several  other 
agencies  and  persons  who  have  cooperated  in 
the  arrangements  for  this  con>entlon:   There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  associat  on.  through  Its 
president  and  secretary,  record  with  these 
agencies  and  persons  its  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  manifold  courtesies  and  hos- 
pitalities rendered:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  asso- 
ciation that  the  following  are  vital  to  aviation 
and  the  national -defense  program  and  that 
Immedlat*  action  should  be  t.ilcen  by  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies  to  effect: 

1.  The  reestablishment  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  cf  a  St  ate  cocrdinator 
with  full  power  to  represent  that  Federal 
agency. 

2.  Closer  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween  State  and  Federal  agencies  on  airport 
location  ar.d  developments  within  each  of  the 
several  States. 

3  Ten  days'  notice  on  all  pt.blic  hearings  to 
all   parties  concerned. 

4  More  emphasis  being  pla<-ed  on  the  long- 
range  program  involving  mere  efficient  cxpen- 
diti:res  in  airport  constructicn  and  develcp- 
ment. 

5  Contrcl  and  regulation  of  aviation  by 
persons  with  a  recognized  aviation  back- 
ground. 

6  Simplified  and  condensed  civil  air  regu- 
lations in  place  cf  the  pres.nt  complicated 
and  vclumlnous  civil  air  regi.latlcns 

7  A  reductu  n  in  the  age  limits  and  formal 
education  requirements  of  employees  of 
Weather  Bureau  and  alr-traClc  control  serv- 
ices. 

8.  The  Inclusion  cf  aeronautical  subjects  In 
high-school  curricula. 

9.  This  association  objects  to  the  Federal 
Government's  further  encroachment  on  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  States  to  control  air 
space. 

10.  This  association  objects  to  any  re- 
quirements at  this  time  wherein  charter  oper- 


ators might  tK?  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  rr.ultimotored  equipment  In  order  V5 
continue  their  op>eratlGns 

11.  This  association  is  opposed  to  any  re- 
laxation m  the  use  of  equipment  or  safety 
regulations  affecting  alr-llne  operations  ana 
the  practice  of  permitting  provisional  over- 
load. 

12  We  condemn  the  policy  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  United  States  Airport  Direc- 
tory as  beiiiK  detrimental  to  the  safety  of 
aircraft  and  airmen. 

13.  We  recommend  the  adoption  by  the 
State<=  cf  a  uniform  traffic  pattern  and  pro- 
cedure for  all  civil  alrpor^. 

14.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of 
the  present  Interdepartmental  air  traffic 
board  and  rtcom.mend  that  they  be  the  sole 
agencv  for  coordinating  air  traffic  under  au- 
thorltV  of  existing  legislation  and  oppose 
recommendations  No«.  1,  2.  3.  and  4  as  em- 
bodied In  the  Nichols  report   (No.  933). 

15  We  recommend  that  greater  considera- 
tion be  given  to  operators  financially  com- 
mitted under  the  civilian  pilot  Uainlng  pro- 
gram   bef<  re    withdrawal    of    their    contracts. 

16  We  recummtnd  a  federally  sanctioned 
uniform  civil  air-defense  program. 

17.  We  condemn  the  present  policy  of  cen- 
tralizing military  flight  training  below  the 
thlrtv-seveath  parallel  realizing  that  the 
time  place,  and  climatlcal  conditions  In  case 
of  war  cannot  be  selected;  and  be  It  further 

Rtsolied.  That  Inasmuch  as  the  evolution 
of  the  evil  science  of  warfare  has  demon- 
strat<-d  the  potency  of  a  primary  air  arm  of 
the  military  services  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  immediately  create  a  separate 
and  distinct  air  force  with  Cabinet  represen- 
tation. 


National  Associ.^'noN  of  State  Aviation 

IbmcuLE 
October  9,  1941. 
Hon    Fred  fiRAOLET, 

Repres(ntat\ve   from   Michigan. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washingtoyi,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Bradlet:  I  have  Just  returned 
from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Aviation  OfHclals  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  being  the  secretary 
of  that  organization  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  one  of  the  first  copies  of 
our  resolutions  because  I  know  that  ycu  wlU 
be  Interested  in  them,  together  with  this 
letter  of  explanation. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  after  due 
con.slderatlon:  in  fact.  I  was  on  the  resolu- 
tions committee  myself  and  we  labored  far 
into  the  night  In  an  effort  to  consolidate 
them  to  one  brief  statement  In  each  in- 
stance and  in  an  effort  to  confine  them  to 
pertinent  subjects,  leaving  out  the  non- 
essentials. 

In  the  case  of  Resolution  1,  at  one  time  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  had  a  State 
coordinator   In    the   person    of   Elwood    Cole, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion,   and   since   his   being    called    to   active 
duty  with  the  Navy  there  has  been  no  re- 
appointment   and    all   of    the    various  State 
organlza-ions  have  fcund  that  there  has  been 
a   tendency    toward    lack   of   cooperation   and 
tmderstancling  between  the  C    A    A    and  the 
State  organizations  since  this  has  occurred. 
In  the  case  of  Resolution  2  this  ties  up 
somewhat  with  the  first  Instance,   and   It  is 
the  belief  of  various  of  us  that  we  have  cer- 
tain   information    that    Is    vitally    important 
to   the   Federal   agencies   If   they   were   only 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  information  is  In 
our   files.     Also,   the   fact   that   the   various 
State  men  are  conversant  with  local  people 
and  local  conditions  puts  u<=  very  freqvently 
In  better  position  to  help  determine  the  loca- 
tion  and   types  of  development   than   those 
who  come  in  from  the  cutfide. 
j        Re.solution  3  is  set  forth  because  frequently 
notice  of  public  hearings  Is  received  less  than 
I    24  hours  In  advance  of  the  date  set. 
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Ro.-.olutlon  4  Is  t>e  n'u^t  cf  a  de-.lre  upon 
the  pan  cf  the  various  State  men  to  see  the 
money  spent  more  efficiently  than  most  ex- 
penditures in  the  recent  past  and  also  in 
light  of  the  acrccment  that  the  C  A  A 
expects  from  tl^e  comnunlty  as  regards  the 
maintenance  cf  »he  fie!  J  after  It  is  built,  the 
Idea  being  to  have  th?  rl;:ht  t3.-pe  cf  con- 
Btructicn  placed  In  the  particu'ar  locality  so 
that  th?  com.mur.lty  l5  net  cau'^ed  unwar- 
ranted expense  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
field 

Reso'.utlon  5  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
many  persons  controlling  and  regulating 
aviation  do  not  have  ii  recognized  aviation 
backsround,  thereby  resulting  in  some  mis- 
understanding cf  avlat:on  problemf  en  their 
part 

Resolution  6  I  believe  yi  u  will  understand 
▼ery  readily  If  y>iu  have  e\er  seen  the  com- 
piled ClvU  Air  Repulat  ons 

R?'-:luticn  7  :s  an  cSort  to  reduce  the  age 
limits  and  formal  educ  ition  requirements  of 
these  employees  because  with  an  age  limit  of 
22  years  it  Is  almost  Impossible  today  to 
employ  such  men  v,-her*as  frequently  we  can 
find  men  yoin:p?r  than  that  with  less  than 
2  years  of  collece  whf  are  sufficiently  con- 
▼ersint  with  air  traffic  and  airport  problems 
to  qualify  and  we  don't  believe  a  collecze  edu- 
cation is  necessary  for  a  man  to  determine 
local  weather  reports  or  conditlcns  or  to  com- 
pile a  weather  map  f re  m  reports  from  other 
areas  that  he  has  received 

No    8  Is  self-explanatory  and  so  Is  No    9 

No  10  Is  directed  at  a  C.  A  A.  pro- 
posed requirement  which  will  practically  rtile 
out  the  charter  operator  and  we  believe  that 
,the  Air  Transport  Assorlatlon  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  festering  of  such  an 
Idea  Certainly  the  accidents  that  have  oc- 
curred to  charter  oper.itors  don't  necessarily 
prove  that  this  is  necessary 

No  11  is  quite  self-explar^atory  and 
No  12  is  directed  at  the  ruling  whereby 
the  United  St.ites  Airport  Directory  is  not 
being  put  out  anv  more  because  we  feel  that 
the  enemy  already  has  perhaps  better  Infor- 
mation than  we  have  £s  regards  airports  and 
If  we  are  to  train  student  r.lrmen  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  all  Information  available 
as  to  sizes,  location,  etc.  We  therefore  feel 
that  they  are  penalizing  no  one  except  the 
alrmrn 

No.  13  Is  the  result  of  study  and  efforts 
developed  here  in  Mlciigan  with  which  the 
C.  A  A  1-s  heartily  in  accord  and  the  Mich- 
igan plan  Is  now  m  use  in  several  other  States 
and  we  believe  that  .t  shotild  be  adopted 
universally  bccau.-e  the  lad  who  trains  In  one 
location  will  undoubtedly  go  back  to  his  old 
heme  town. 

No.  14.  the  association  believes  that  there 
Is  sufficient  legislation  for  the  allowance  of 
the  coordination  of  air  traffic  and  no  addi- 
tional leglsliitlon  Is  net-ded  and  for  that  rea- 
Bon  they  are  opposing  the  recommendations 
as  cited. 

In  the  case  of  resolution  15.  we  have 
found  that  C  P  T.  P.  falnlng  contracts  have 
been  cut  out  from  under  operators  who 
have  already  committed  themselves  finan- 
cially for  the  purchase  of  airplanes  and  who 
slUl  are  In  position  to  successfully  carry  out 
the  requirements  cf  the  contract.  They 
therefore  should  no',  be  penalized  anU 
caused  any  financial  loss. 

Number  13  Is  set  lorth  because  we  be- 
lieve that  any  such  pUn  should  be  uniform 
and  as  the  several  St;ites  are  promuleatlng 
It  they  are  getting  sev -ral  d:fferent  varieties, 
all  under  the  name  of  civil  air  defense 

Number  17  is  'he  result  of  prolonged  dis- 
cussion with  both  mei  from  the  South  and 
frcm  th?  North,  those  :n  the  Sou;h  feeling 
that  there  Is  getting  .o  be  too  much  mili- 
tary flight  trplnmg  !:i  tlie  South  thereby 
creating  a  badly  cong'?£ted  condition,  there 
having  been  many  ctillis:ons  inasmuch  as 
they    have    saturated    '.heir    training    points. 


These  n  the  North  feel  thfit  any  roundcd- 
out  pilot  should  certainly  know  how  to 
operate  under  winter  conditions  just  as  well 
as  on  a  sunshiny  day. 

The  final  resolution,  of  course  goes  back 
to  the  Idea  of  a  separate  air  force  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  militarj'  arms. 

I  believe  that  these  resolutions  will  give 
you  some  Idea  as  to  the  feeling  of  the 
various  men  in  the  Industry  at  this  annual 
meeting  There  were  24  States  repre- 
sented by  bona  f.de  aviation  officials  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  several  other 
States  who  do  net  ha\e  bona  fide  aviation 
organizations  and  I.  personally,  believe  that 
all  these  men  are  In  pcsltlon  to  speak  w;ih 
some  au.horlty  on  the  various  subj?cts 
touched  upon  In  the  resolutions. 

With    kindest    regards.    I    am, 

■Very  sincerely. 

National  .Association  of 

State  Aviation  OmriAts, 
S    B   Steers, 

Sfcrctary-TTcai-urcr. 


Potential  Traffic  on  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION   OF    .REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNE.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 


Thursday.  Oct(,bcr  23.  1941 


STTER    FROM    DIRECTOR    OF    ST     LAW- 
RENCE SUR\"TY  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  i:>rrEniOR 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  rendered  a 
great  .service  to  Congr^.'^s  in  the  study 
r.hich  it  has  made  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  prcj?ct.  A  number  of  reports 
have  tX'Cn  is.^ed  and  a  vast  amount  of 
information  has  been  furnished  by  the 
D^^partment  to  Congress  in  connection 
with  this  important  proposed  navigation 
and  power  development.  In  spite  of  mis- 
leading propaganda  and  lobby  activiues. 
the  fact  remains  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  is  one  of  the  mo.st  im- 
portant developments  to  the  Am.erican 
people.  Anj'thing  which  benefits  the  de- 
velopment of  power  and  transportation, 
is  of  value  to  the  entire  continent.  At 
this  time.  I  call  attention  to  part  3  of  the 
reports  of  the  Unit.ed  States  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sur- 
vey. This  report  deals  with  potential 
traffic  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  I  in- 
clude herein  the  letter  of  rubmi'tal  from 
Mr.  Daniclian,  the  director,  under  date 
cf  July  10,  1941,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce: 

letter  or  st:2MrrTAL 

Jl-lt  10.   1941. 
The  Honorable  Secretary  or  Commerce, 

Wasliington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Me  SrcRFTARY  I  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  part  III  of  the  St  LaviTence 
survey  reports.  This  report  attempts  to  eval- 
uate the  possibilities  cf  commercial  tra3ic 
through  the  proposed  St.  LauTence  seaway, 
and  to  analyse  the  rate  and  cost  advantages 
of  the  seaway  as  compared  with  alternative 
means  of  transportation. 


To  detrrmlne  the  rconrml?  consequences 
to  shippers  and  consumers  the  survey  made 
B  study  of  comparative  rates  via  rail 
and  vH  se.^wi.y  and  the  Indicated  savings 
In  transportation  charges  due  to  the  seaway 
are  shown  In  tills  report. 

To  determlr. e  the  economic  consequence* 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  a  study  of  com- 
parative costs  was  made,  and  the  Indicated 
savings  In  totil  national  costs  due  to  the 
seaway  are  alsc  sliown  here 

The  report  Is  In  2  sections  The  first 
section  consists  cf  4  chapters  where  there 
la  giVen  an  extensive  discu.ssion  of  principles 
and  methods  ol  analysis,  and  the  over-all  re- 
sults of  the  wliOle  study;  the  second  section 
Includes  a  series  of  17  separate  studies,  chcU 
of  which  Is  devoted  to  an  analysis  cf  a  dltTer- 
ent  commodity  or  a  grttup  of  related  com- 
modities suitable  for  transportation  via  the 
seaway 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  these  studies 
do  not  purport  to  Include  all  of  the  comnuxii- 
tlea  which  are  produced  or  consumed  In  the 
Or»at  Lakes  area  and  which  may  utilize  the 
seaway.  Rather,  these  samplings  were  se- 
lected for  their  value  as  repre.'^ntatlve  of  the 
wide  range  of  commod'tles  wh:ch  are  pro- 
duced or  ccnsv.med  In  this  area  and  may  be 
expected  to  c  miprise  seaway  freight.  The 
17  selected  ci.immoditi<.s  are:  Automobiles, 
grains,  soybeans,  dairy  products,  green  cofTee, 
fresh  and  canned  citrus,  bananas,  wines  and 
liquors,  crude  rubber,  tin,  sulfur,  vegetable 
oils  and  seeds,  machinery.  Iron  and  steel, 
wood  pulp  end  newsprint,  packing-house 
products,  burlap  and  jute. 

The  results  shew  that  during  the  avertpe 
year  In  the  dipresslon  decade  cf  1928  37  or 
1929  38.  there  was  traffic  cf  over  4  6CX)  000 
short  tons,  which  might  have  been  carried 
over  the  seaway,  had  It  been  In  existence,  with 
a  saving  in  freight  rato^  of  fourteen  to  Ecven- 
toen  n-iilllon  dollars  after  allowing  for  any 
additional  In.'^urance  charges  The  average 
savings  wotild  be  nearly  $4  per  ton  In  Indi- 
vidual cases  the  savings  wculd  vary  fiom  time 
to  time  and  from  place  tc  placo  If  the  .sea- 
way Is  utilized  by  American  interests  to  the 
extent  rf  lO.CKX)  000  tens  of  traffic  annually, 
these  savings  m  freight  rates  will  be  as  much 
as  M6  000.000  li  year 

Taking  the  iotal  annual  cost  cf  the  seaway 
estimated  by  the  United  Stages  Army  Engi- 
neers as  between  nine  and  ten  million  dollars, 
Includii'g  operating  costs.  Interest,  deprecia- 
tion, and  am  )rt!74ition.  it  becomes  evident 
from  this  limited  sample  of  commodity 
studies  that  there  was  a  large  volume  of  an- 
nual traffic  even  during  a  decade  of  business 
conditions  as  depres^ed  as  those  experienced 
In  the  rec?nt  past,  en  which  the  savings  In 
freight  rates  would  have  amply  Justiflfd  the 
construction  cf  the  project  upon  a  commer- 
cial   basis. 

Caution  mu.it  be  exercised  In  Interpreting 
the  facls  In  the  study.  First  and  fo.cmost. 
these  results  are  not  predictions  or  fore- 
casts of  what  the  totAl  traffic  will  be  in  the 
future  In  v  ew  of  the  many  other  com- 
modities which  are  net  analyzed  In  detail, 
such  £«  sugar,  lumber,  hides  and  leather. 
cotton^ed  and  cottonseed  cil,  etc.,  which 
may  utilize  this  new  route,  and  In  view  of 
the  prcibability  that  this  Nation  Is  unllktly 
to  allcw  the  conditions  of  the  early  1930'8 
to  be  rcofated  again,  actual  traffic  In  the 
future  Is  lnde<:'d  likely  to  be  of  much  greater 
magnitude. 

In  the  second  place,  In  making  the  Indi- 
vidual ccmmodity  studies,  traffic  through  the 
existing  i4-foot  canal  was  not  Included  In 
the  calculations.  Poss.tle  trade  with  Canada, 
and  with  oth?r  ccuntrics  such  as  Oceania, 
and  Un.t^d  Siatcs  possessions,  with  whicli 
direct  sh'ppin:?  services  are  not  very  likely, 
was  likewise  left  cut  of  consideration.  Hence 
the  figures  here  given  are  conservative  esti- 
mates of  new  potential  traffic  for  the  sea- 
way, under  ccnditlcns  s.miiar  to  those  pre- 
vailing In  the  past  decade. 
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Thirdly,  this  new  traffic,  available  even  dur- 
ing  a  period  of  depression.   wiU  not  neces- 
sarily shift  from  existing  modes  of  transpor- 
tatlon  to  the  seaway  within  a  year  or  two  after 
compleUon.      Th.;     development     of     seaway 
traffic    will    prcbiibiy    be    a    matter    of    years 
and  decades.     The  Suez  Canal  wae  built  by 
de  Lesseps  upon  the  aesumption  that  It  would 
carry  3  000.000  tons  of  traffic,  and  that  at  that 
level  It  would  be  a  self-liquidatlnR  and  even 
prcfllable    enterprise.      In    fact,    however.    It 
was  not  until  10  years  after  completion  that 
traffic    reached    3,000,000    tons.      Thereafter 
Uafflc   continued   to   increase,  until   In   1929 
Suez  carried  thirty-four  and  one-half  million 
tens      A  similarly  slow  growth  in  traffic  oc- 
curred   in    the    case    of    the    Panama    Canal 
which  now  exceeds  the  volume  Initially  eeti- 
mated      The    same    experience   may    be    ex- 
pected  In  the  cise   of   the  seaway.     Over   a 
period  of  years,  commerce  expands  with  the 
development  of  new  industries,  new  services, 
and  new  shipping  faculties.     Traffic  studies 
such  as  the  present  report  only   show   that 
Interregional  and  international  trade  between 
the    mid-continent   and   other   areas    already 
exists  to  Justify  the  new  facilities.    The  actual 
traffic  that  will  be   realized   in  future   years 
will  not  consist  in  toto  of  a  transfer  of  this 
traffic    from    existing    channels    to    the    St. 
Lawrence.     Instead,   it  will   consist  in  large 
part  of  future   new  Interregional   and  Inter- 
national trade  both  in  quantity  and  in  kind 
of  goods.     This   has  been  the   experience  at 
Suez  and  Panama.     It  will  surely  be  the  case 
on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Besides    its    commercial    Justification,    the 
■eaway  also  stands  the  test  of  a  more  funda- 
mental   economic    analysis — one    based    not 
upon  the  savings  in  rales  by  shifting  existing 
traffic  from  other  systems  of  transportation 
to  the  seaway,  but  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  costs  involved  in  carrying  new  Incre- 
ments  of    traffic.     With   the   growth   of   the 
country's   Industry   and   commerce,   new    In- 
vestment will  undoubtedly  be  required  In  ad- 
ditional transportation  facilities.     Part  V  of 
our  studies  proved  this  to  be  the  case  for  the 
•   railroads.       The     question     then     becomes: 
Which  of  the  alternative  possibilities  of  ex- 
panding transportation  facilities  is  the  most 
economical  for  the  country  to  undertake? 
To  answer  this  question,  the  Survey  has 
"^made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  rail  and  water  transportation  as 
applied  to  the   type   of   traffic    that    the   St. 
Lawrence  seaway  may  carry.    The  results  are 
given  in  chapter  IV  of  this  report.     Assum- 
ing an  Incremental  new  traffic  of  10.000.000 
long  tons  acljieved  by  1955.  the  study  reveals 
that  new  capital  costs  of  railroads,  not  Includ- 
ing fixed  plant  (trackage  and  terminal)  facil- 
ities, would  be  from  $311,000,000  to  $340,000.- 
000  as  compared  with  »235.0OO.0C0  for  the  sea- 
way.    On  an   iinnual  basis,   including   fixed 
charges,   amortization    and    depreciation   on 
the  foregclng  Investment  as  well  as  rail  and 
Bhip  operating  costs,  the  annual  costs  would 
be,  for  high  efficiency  traffic,  $92,000,000  via 
rail    as   compared    with    $21,000,000    via    the 
■eaway.  and  on  low  efficiency  traffic.  186.000.- 
000  on   the   railroads,   as   aKalnst   $67,000,000 
through  the  seaway     There  is  no  question  but 
that  in  ternvs  of  total  national  cc»t  the  sea- 
way would  provide  a  more  economic  method 
Of  carrying  Its  portion  of  the  Increase  In  the 
traffic  of  the  future. 

One  final  question  must  be  answered:  What 
are  the  future  prospects  of  world  trade?  Ob- 
Tlously  It  would  be  presumptlous  to  give  a 
categorical  ani^wer  to  this  question.  The 
value  of  the  seaway  can  only  be  Judged  In 
relation  to  variouB  hypotheses  of  future  world 
conditions. 

A  brief  survey  of  possibilities  Indicates  that 
If  Great  Britain  sxirvlves  and  war  conditions 
continue,  experts  in  agricultural  products 
flr<iJuxury  goods  will  remain  at  a  low  level, 
while  heavy  products,  largely  military  sup- 
pllee  and  equipment  and  machinery — all  In 
major  part  produced  In  the  Middle  West — 


wlU  grow  to  larger  proportions.  Hence  sea- 
way traffic  In  these  products  would  acquire 
greater  significance. 

World  peace  established  uncer  democratic 
auspices,  carrying  with  it  the  responsibility 
of  economic  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  devastated  areas  of  EXirope,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  would  certainly  lead  to  an  unpre- 
cedented expansion  cf  experts  and  imports. 
If  this  happens,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
would  take  care  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
added  traffic;  but  to  the  extent  that  it  does. 
It  will  be  more  economical  tlian  any  alter- 
native route  to  and  from  the  IxLddle  West 

Finally,  if  the  conflict  abroac  should  be  re- 
solved unfavorably  to  American   interests,   if 
this  country  and  Canada  shot  Id  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  hoetile  jouers  in  con- 
trol of  the  high  seas,  then  of  course  the  com- 
mercial and  economic  advantages  cf  the  sea- 
way   would    acquire    secondaiy    importance. 
Military  and  strategic  values  v  culd  predomi- 
nate in  Judging  this  project.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  weight  cf  expert  and  official 
opinion    ie    that    the    St.    Lavrence    seaway 
would  be  of  immense   advantage,  because   it 
will  make  available  a  new  ou- let  to  the  sea. 
protected   for   a   thousand   miles   nearer   Eu- 
rope, and  because  it  will  make  available  the 
managerial  ability,  the  skilled  labor,  and  the 
existing    plants    of   a    large   number    cf   ship- 
yards on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Very  truly  yours. 

N.  R   Dknielian, 
Director,  St.  Lawejice  Survey. 
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Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  a  few  days  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  was  misquoted  frocn  her  speech 
before  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention,  inferring  that  her  talk  was 
aimed  at  members  cf  that  organization 
alone  whereas  in  fact  it  was  plainly  an 
Invitation  to  all  labor  to  cooperate  in  lift- 
ing standards  as  any  intell:  gent,  unbiased 
and  nonpartisan  person  would  recognize 
and  applaud. 

The  gentleman  who  made  the  attack 
does  not  seem  to  know  or  to  care,  either, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  by 
law  enacted  by  the  Congrt?ss,  to  promote 
labor's  welfare  and  to  protect  labor's 
gains. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor'«  speech  in  full, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  follows: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  he  here  today 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  th'?  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  speak  to  the  delegates  to 
the  Elity-flrst  annual  meeting  of  your  great 
organization.  Any  group  nhlch  continues 
and  grows  In  Influence  and  membership  and 
In  the  estimation  of  the  .public  over  such  a 
period  of  years  has  become  by  this  fact  an 
American  Institution  fraught  with  public  In- 
terest. Your  constructive  purpose  to  act  In 
the  interest  of  and  for  the  well-being  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States  is  well  es- 
tablished.    Otherwise    It    cculd    not    endure 


and  thrive  as  your  organization  has  until 
today  your  membership  reaches  an  all-time 
peak  of  well  In  excess  of  fcur  and  cne-hall 
million  members. 

Your  membership  and  your  officers  have 
been  most  cooperative  with  the  United  States 
Department  cf  Labor  and  helpful  to  us  In  the 
real  progress  we  have  made  in  the  mandate 
given  by  Congress  "to  foster,  promote,  and 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  cf  the 
United  States,  to  improve  their  working  con- 
ditions, and  to  advance  their  opportunities 
for  profitable  employment. ' 

The  cooperation  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  representatives  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment ctf  the  social-security  program,  the 
wage-and-bour-leglslatlon  programs,  and  the 
Nation-wide  development  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  ycu 
hew  much  such  legislation  has  meant  to  mil- 
lions of  American  men.  women,  and  children, 
most  cf  them  not  members  of  trade-unions. 

Employment  has  increased  steadily.  For 
the  past  5  months  the  amount  cf  employ- 
ment in  private  nonagricultural  work  in  the 
United  States  has  been  at  an  all-time  peak. 
The  figures  for  August  1941  show  almost  40.- 
000. 000  people  at  work  in  these  occupations. 
In  addition  to  that,  a  million  and  a  half  men 
of  working  age  right  out  of  the  labor  ma:ket 
have  entered  the  armed  forces.  The  increase 
m  employment  In  1  year  has  been  3  640  000 
people,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  peak 
cf  emplovTnent  or  production. 

This   increase  of  employment   In   the   first 
year    of    the    defense    program    has    been    of 
record-bretJcing  proportions,  the  mere  notable 
because  la  order  to  achieve  this  record  it  was 
necessary   to  build  and  equip  new  factories, 
new  plant*,  and  train  hundreds  of  thousands 
cf  new  workers  to  new  skills  and  mass-pro- 
duction nftethcds.    And  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time 
that  this  nt table  expansion  has  taken  place 
we  have  managed  to  maintain  labor  and  social 
standards,  embraced  in  our  legislation,  and 
for  the  nxjst  part  in  the  habits  cf  American 
industry.    The  new  factories  have  been   de- 
signed not  only  under  Government  specifica- 
tions but  under  the  good  sense  of  their  oper- 
ators, wiih  provision  for  sanitation,  ventila- 
tion,   fire    and    accident    provision,    and    for 
physically  comfortable  working  and  living  fa- 
cilities.   A  year  ago  we  all  expressed  fear  In 
this  direction      Today  we  knew  those  stand- 
ards are  Cot  only  possible  but  really  a  great 
help  and  assistance  In  stabilizing  production, 
providing  a   large   new   experienced   working 
force  and  general  capacity  to  extend  them- 
selves In  emergencies  because  not  fatigued, 
and  because  the  extra  money  means  a  lot  In 
incentive. 

The  children  are  still  In  school  and  not 
In  the  factories.  The  basic  40-hcur  week  Is 
still  the  standard  and  wages  have  shewn  no 
dechne,  rather  earnings  have  increasred  by 
fuller  employment  and  by  the  overtime  pay 
and  also  by  wage  adjustments  which  have 
been  made  in  seme  cases. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
status  of  trade-unionism  in  America  in  these 
years.  Today  everyone  expects  that  trade- 
unions  and  labor  will  participate  in  the  coun- 
cils of  cur  Government  along  with  employers 
and  farmers  and  other  groups.  Government 
agencies  call  in  all  interested  parties  for  ad- 
vice and  point  of  view.  The  advice  of  labor 
Is  sought  not  only  on  questions  of  wages  and 
working  conditions,  but  on  the  broad  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  the  national 
hfe. 

Trade-unionism  today  Is  no  longer  a  fight- 
ing principle  barely  tolerated,  but  it  is  becom- 
ing an  institution.  In  fact,  It  has  already 
become  an  American  institution.  Most  of 
the  Important  aspects  of  American  life  are 
conducted  by  groups  privately  organi2ed.  but 
taking  public  responsibility  in  the'.r  field  Our 
religious  bodies  and  our  National  Education 
Association,    the    American    Bar    Association, 
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the  American  Medical  A=isociatlon.  the  bank, 
the  libraries.  Insurance  companies,  labora- 
tories, stock  and  commodity  exchanges,  and 
many  others,  are  real  institutlcns  which  carry 
on  a  part  of  our  life  and  for  which  we  should 
have  to  find  a  substitute  If  they  should  cease 
to  function.  They  dete-mine  policy,  ethics, 
and  programs  of  publlcat.'iii  wiihm  their  field. 
Such  institutions  are  really  private  enter- 
prises charged  with  a  public  interest  and 
public  purpose  Many  of  our  trusted  in- 
stitutions of  learning  colleges,  research 
Institutes,  seminaries,  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture. Many  of  these  Institutions  are  greatly 
trusted  by  the  people— have  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  Others  from  time  to  time 
have  lost  that  confiderce.  Those  who  are 
trusted  have  imposed  upon  themselves  cer- 
tain rules  and  certain  disciplines.  It  has 
been  the  history  of  suoh  institutions  that 
so  long  as  they  carry  nut  their  responsi- 
bilities with  a  view  to  tbe  wt  U-bemg  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  that  they  are  permitted 
to  carry  on  their  pnvat?  aSa;rs.  and  indeed 
are  respected  for  carryir.g  them  en  free  and 
unhampered  by  any  attempt  at  legislation 
or  regulation  by  law. 

But  when  they  fall  tc  do  that,  or  for  any 
reason  lose  the  confidence  of  the  people 
some  kind  of  regulat.cn  always  follows 
Thus  we  have  seen  the  regulation  of  the 
railroads — privati  enterprises  fraught  with 
public  interest,  renderi  ig  a  service  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  the  public  We  have 
seen  the  regulation  of  the  telephone  and 
telegraph,  of  the  stock  and  commodity  ex- 
changes and  of   the  banks. 

American  trade-unionism,  in  becoming  an 
established  American  institution,  has  im- 
plicitly accepted  certain  definite  social  re- 
sponsibilities, and  Its  policies  in  the  future 
must  be  predicated  not  only  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  own  member- ,  but  the  welfare  of 
all   the  people. 

The  history  of  your  organization  shows 
that  It  has  consistently  endorsed  legislation 
and  promoted  social  mcvements  which  were 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  were 
altruistic  In  their  aims.  Beginning  with  the 
movement  to  provide  f-ee  school  books  for 
all  the  children,  going  on  to  the  efforts  to 
reduce  and  abolish  child  labor,  to  the  pro- 
grams for  widow's  pensions,  and  that  for  the 
protection  of  women  In  Industry  to  the  laws 
requiring  safeguards  ai;alnst  accident  and 
fire,  the  labor  movement  hns  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  Its  social  duties  and  obligations 
He  to  the  unorganized,  is  well  as  to  the  or- 
ganized, and  that  been  ise  it  is  strong  and 
Informed  It  can  take  ilie  lead  In  securing 
lmpro%'empnts  which  prefect  and  help  every- 
one in  American  society,  not  merely  the 
members  of  their  own  union. 

Probably  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  freezes  labor  from  the  dread  of  dis- 
crimination In  employment  beoause  of  mem- 
bership in  a  trade-union  has  dr>ie  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  to  establish  trade-union- 
ism firmly  as  an  Amcilcan  institution  be- 
cause of  this  new  status  with  legal  protection. 
Labor's  struggle  for  the  right  to  organize,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecti-e  bargaining.  In  re- 
gard to  good  working  conditions,  is  practi- 
cally over.  This  rie;hl  1=  now  guaranteed  by 
statute  (N.  L  R  A  ).  This  statutory  protec- 
tion gives  to  trade-un  onism  an  enormous 
prestige  and  a  great  responsibility. 

It  placed  labor  also  n  the  same  exposed 
position  as  any  of  the  other  great  American 
private  associations  chf  rged  with  public  re- 
sponsibilities; responsiblities  for  the  welfare 
and  Improvement  of  ^he  members  of  the 
union  certainly:  re.spon-:lbllltles  for  the  wel- 
fare and  Imprcvoment  In  the  circumstances 
of  all  working  people;  responsibilities  tor  co- 
operation In  the  development  and  prosperity 
cf  modern  Industry;  r'sprn.slbilities  to  the 
whole  people  cf  the  United  States  for  '■^ound 
intelligent    economic     iccial,    political    and 


moral  practices,  and  for  the  selection  of  lead- 
ers and  officers  who  are  trusted,  not  only  by 
their  members  but  by  the  Government,  by 
em.ployers  and  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  And  also  responsibilities  to  avoid  ex- 
cesses cf  action  and  to  regard  the  rights  of 
ctliers.  whether  In  agreement  or  not,  consid- 
erately 

The  private  affairs  and  activities  and  serv- 
ices, the  public  attitudes  and  the  private, 
methods  of  trade-unions  are  today  mattersL 
of  public  Interest  and  significance,  the  pro- 
hibition by  law  of  the  use  of  injunction — 
once  abused — has  also  relieved  trade-unions 
cf  another  form  of  discrimination  because  of 
this  new  status  with  legal  protection  Col- 
lective bargaining  procedures  .strikes,  trade- 
union  functions,  internal  tradc-unlcn  affairs 
and  politics,  become  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  pre.ss.  on  the  radio,  and  in  the  open 
forum  This,  of  course,  is  because  trade- 
unionism  IS  no  longer  In  swaddling  clothes, 
but  IS  an  Important  American  institution 
functioning  m  a  field  of  gr.  at  importance  to 
all  of  the  people  Its  affairs  are  therefore 
public  property  and  it  must  exp>ect  to  be 
Judged  as  other  institutions  are  Judged 

Trade-unions  will  now  be  kept  constantly 
Ainder  what  we  may  term  social  surveillance 
Ke  other  .^merlcan  institutions  are.  the  banks. 
Insurance  companies,  stock  exchanges,  etc. 
The  American  public  Inevitably  demands  of 
these  American  institutions  certain  stand- 
ards, some  of  them  very  old  and  simple. 
First  and  foremost,  perhaps,  the  public  ex- 
pects its  service  institutions  to  exercise  the 
utmost  order  and  exemplary  procedure  in 
handling  "other  peoples'  money"  The 
scrupvilous  accounting  for  money,  regular 
Independent  and  public  audits  of  all  moneys. 
Including  insurance  funds,  dues,  assessments, 
etc  .  Is  bound  to  be  expected  and  It  should 
be  done  voluntarily  by  the  trade-unions 
rather  than  under  compulsion  With  the 
trade-union  basic  right  protected  by  statute, 
surely  no  moneys  need  be  expended  except 
as  authorized  by  the  membership  and  for 
purposes  which  can  be  stated  in  a  public 
accounting  without  embarras.sment.  Many 
unions  have  long  had  this  procedure  and  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  modern  business 
methods 

The  public  also  expects  of  Its  Institutions 
that  no  individuals  shall  gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  and  that  no  funds  wUl  be 
sidetracked  Into  the  pockets  of  those  whose 
activities  serve  either  their  personal  greed  or 
antisocial  purpose. 

The  public  expects  that  such  Institutions 
will  have  constitutions  and  bylaws  and  thdt 
these  shall  be  well  known  and  explicitly  fol- 
lowed. The  public  expects  that  all  labor  or- 
ganizations, like  any  uth*  r  free  ass<.>ciatlon. 
Will  be  conducted  according  to  its  rules  and 
constitution;  that  It  shall  be  operated  in  a 
sensible,  parliamentary  way  by  and  for  the 
membersh.ip  generally. 

The  public  expects  the  officers  of  trade- 
unions  to  be  chosen  by  the  membership  In 
the  fairest  and  most  open  way.  For  the  most 
part  the  public  believes  that  these  unions 
have  been  wise  who  have  by  their  own  by- 
laws required  American  citizenship  for  all 
offlcers 

There  is  another  ancient  deep-rooted 
American  belief.  It  Is  the  belief  In  the 
sanctity  of  contracts  and  when  a  trade- 
union  signs  a  collective  agreement  with  an 
employer,  the  public  expect*  that  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  such  a  contract  will  be 
observed  by  both  parties  even  though  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  poor  bargain  for  one  cr 
the  other  and  this  expectation  Includes  the 
loyalty  and  good  faith  of  pnvat*  members, 
their  sense  of  unity  and  accepting  the  de- 
cisions of  elected  officers  or  a  majority 

The  public  sometimes  charges  labor  with 
excess  practices  These  are.  I  know,  some- 
times   but    the    excess    of    zeal,    but    uade- 


unlons  With  their  stability  protected  by  law 
do  not  need  to  use  excessive  practices  which 
are  sometimes  thought  a  trend  toward  the 
practices  of  monopoly.  Tlie  practice  of 
closed  memberships  and  high  dues,  com- 
bined with  closed  shop,  have  been  effective 
In  securing  high  wages  for  particular 
groups  The  public  asks  today  that  some 
of  those  practices  be  restudled  with  a  view 
to  the  public  welfare  and  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Although  It  appears  to  me  that  most 
American  working  people  when  given  favor- 
able opportunity  to  belong  to  a  construc- 
tive, well-conducted  trade-union  will  want 
to  belong  to  such  a  union,  I  know  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  rugged  In- 
dividualists— call  them  cranks  if  you  pre- 
fer— who  are  non Joiners  by  nature,  some  of 
whom  have  been  conscientious  objectors  to 
everything,  including  organlEed  religion,  hut 
the.se  people  are  also  human  beings,  with 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  human  person- 
ality 

W^hen  relations  between  employers  and 
employees  are  good,  and  by  good  I  mean 
honorable,  effective,  and  permanent,  an  ef- 
fective closed  shop  can  often  be  created  out 
of  mutual  conHldence  and  etabillty,  and  a 
large  and  loyal  membersliip  can  have  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  take  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar  situations   that   sometimes   arise 

1  agree  with  Mr  Tracy  that  unions  make  a 
mistake  in  iniisilng  upon  a  closed  shop 
when  it  cannot  be  won  as  a  matter  of  rela- 
tively comfortable  and  intelligent  agreement 
between  employers  and  the  union. 

I  don't  need  to  say  to  you  what  I  am  sure 
you  all  know,  that  the  present  rather  exact- 
ing em.phasls  upon  a  closed  shop  in  some 
unions  and  In  some  Industrial  disputes  is 
largely  brought  about  by  the  unceasing  com- 
petition for  membtrs  between  the  two  di- 
vided branches  of  the  .abor  movement  Al- 
most 10,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
belong  to  some  kind  of  a  trade -union.  The 
very  size  of  this  group,  as  well  as  the  prestige 
that  it  has  makes  its  social  responsibilities 
of  great  significance.  Strikes  which  hamper 
the  national  efTort  have  inevitably  brought 
an  avalanche  of  unfavorable  comment  to  the 
labor  movement. 

It  is  of  extreme  Importance  that  the  trade 
unions  develop  in  the  near  future  a  pattern 
of  self-imposed  discipline,  a  pattern  of  pub- 
lic policy  winch  the  members  really  assent 
to,  and  that  Internal  ccheeion  based  upon 
respect  for  the  vmlon  Itself,  understanding  of 
trade-union  positions  and  deep  faith  and  as- 
piration In  the  noble  part  which  working 
people  can  play  in  the  imprcvement  of  the 
life  of  the  whole  Nation  througli  the  wise 
and  proper  use  and  development  of  thi."-  sig- 
nificant social  institution— the  trade-unions. 

Never  before  has  labor  in  any  na'ion  in  the 
world  enjoyed  the  status  and  the  blesj-lngs 
which  American  lat>or  has  today,  and  as  wo 
look  at  the  plH:ht  of  fellow  workers  in  orher 
parts  of  the  world,  we  may  uell  thank  G  d 
for  what  has  i<rrown  out  of  this  society  of 
mutual  trust  aad  a  trust  in  God  which  we 
call  our  great  United  States  of  America 

The  labor  movement  has  a  great  part  in  the 
future  of  the  United  Statts  of  America,  and 
tbe  demands  will  be  made  upon  labor  in- 
creasingly for  participation  In  planning  and 
making  good  o'ur  post-war  economy  Tliere 
are  bound  to  bt-  m.any  labor  problems,  many 
labor  question.',  in  tiiat  post-war  economy. 
We  do  not  need  to  face  It  with  fear,  but  with 
courage  th.Tt  we  can  use  well-established 
methods  of  me  ^tmg  the  possible  deflation  of 
the  period  of  demcblhzaticn;  that  we  can 
modify  the  unemploj-ment  that  might  fol- 
low cessation  cf  defense  activities  by  exten- 
sion of  the  8i.cial-security  method  of  Job- 
separation  ln.«urance.  that  we  can  take  up  at 
once  a  previouiily  planned  program  of  publlo 
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works,  particularly  public  housing,  as  a  post- 
defense  activity:  that  we  can  assume  the  re- 
Hponslbllltles  erf  retraining  men  and  women 
for  peacetime  pursuits  comparable  In  their 
economic  significance  to  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities aimed  fit  war. 
But  we  must  primarily  look  for  the  great 

opportunities  of  prosperity  and  a  good  life  in 
the  future  to  the  increasing  standard  of  liv- 
ing cf  the  most  handicapped  and  the  least- 
advantaged  pec  pie  of  this  counti-y  and  of  all 
the  world.    To  increase  the  consumption  of 
necessary  goods    and  luxuries  will  be  greatly 
to  improve  employment  opportunities,  and  at 
the  same  time  raise  the  standards  of  living 
lor  people  the  world  over.    For  Instance,  in 
normal  times  the  cotton-cloth  consumption 
per  capita  in  uestern  Europe  would  have  re- 
quired 40,000,0(K)  bales  of  cotton  to  have  pro- 
duced that  piece  goods,  but  the  world  con- 
sumption was  only  26.000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
because  the  people  of  the  world  could  not 
have  that  much  cotton  cloth  on  their  stand- 
ard   of    Income    and   living.     In    the   United 
States  the   cotton   consumption   is  about  30 
pounds  per  person,  and  we  don't  think  that 
much,  but  we  have  sheets,  and  towels,  and 
napkins,    and    underwear,    socks,    and    clean 
Bhlrts  as  a  psirt  of  our  standard  of  living. 
Ann  our  per-ciipita  Income  supports  that  ex- 
cept among  the  depressed  groups,  now  hap- 
pily   declining    in    numbers.      The    ultimate 
solution  of  problems  of  the  textile  Industry 
and  the  cotton-growing  countries  lie  in  in- 
creasing the  purchasing  power  of  the  under- 
lying   popxilation    throughout    the    world    so 
that  they  may  approach  this  standard.     In  a 
number   of   Cher   industries   similar    oppor- 
tunities could  be  pointed  out.    Certainly  la- 
bor's effort  in   the  war  and  post-war   period 
must  be  and   can   be  to   think   In   terms  of 
human  prosperity,  and  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  better,  cleaner,  and  more  comfortable  life 
for  the  common  man.     And  may  I  say  one 
•word   at   this  time  when   we   hear  so  much 
about  the  hazards  of  our  immediate  economy? 
Every     workingman     who     thinks     at     all 
knows  that  inflation  will  bear  harder  upon 
the  working   people   and   on   the  poor   than 
anyone  else.     Therefore,   there   ought   to   be 
at  this  time  full  cooperation  with  every  effort 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  and  to  partic- 
ipate  in    every  program   to   that   end.     This 
Is   peculiarly   a    time   for   private   thrift,    fcr 
putting    money    away,   for   salting    it    down 
where  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Immediate 
market  for  luxuries  and  put  away  as  savings 
as  a  defense  for  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  the  readjustment  period  after 
the  war 

Contnbutary  unemployment  Insurance,  reg- 
ular purchases  of  defense  savings  bonds  and 
savings  stamps,  all  offer  ea.sy  opportunities 
lor  constructive  action,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  trade-unions  with  their  central  funds 
and  their  members  and  their  wives  with  their 
personal  funds  will  participate  In  the  think- 
ing and  in  the  actions  necessary  to  keep  cur 
economy  on  an  even  keel.  No  one  can  do 
more  to  protect  our  America  in  safety  and 
security  for  cur  representative  Republic  and 
our  democratic  society  than  the  working  peo- 
ple of  America,  and  no  one  has  a  greater 
stake  in  that  society.  If  the  whirlwind  which 
hovers  over  the  world  should  sweep  away 
democracy  as  a  pattern  cf  life,  a*  an  idea,  as 
a  human  practice,  labor's  hard-earned  gains 
and  personal  freedoms  would  be  lost. 

Our  defense  program  is  the  national  need 
and  the  concern  of  every-  American  man, 
woman,  and  child  I  know  that  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  patriotic  officials  and  members 
of  the  great  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
1  know  that  they — every  last  man  of  them — 
will  Join  with  all  other  truly  American  groups 
In  accepting  and  in  discharging  their  defense 
responsibilities  in  full  measure  for  these 
blessed  United  States  of  ours. 

A  free  republic  of  self-government — a  dem- 
ocratic society  as  the  habit  of  life,  the  Golden 
Rule  for  a  moral  code,  faith  in  and  love  cf 


God  and  neighbors  as  spiritual  strength— 
this  is  our  idea  of  America.  Such  an  America 
can  and  always  will  defend  f -eedom  for  her- 
self and  all  the  nberty-loving  people  of  the 
world. 


The  Republican  Obstruction 
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or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

OF  NEW    JEIISET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES 


Thursday,  October  23.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  powerful  and  very  potent  article 
by  Walter  Lippmann,  :n  his  column 
"Today  and  Tomcrrow,"  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning. 

This  article  deals  with  the  current 
question  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  neutrality.  Tlie  article 
deals  with  the  question  a.s  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing our  heads  in  the  sand,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  take  them  ot;t  and  put  them 
in  the  air,  where  they  can  be  se^n,  and 
where  we  can  see  and  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world. 

I  commend  this  very  able  article  to 
my  isolationist  friends  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Pi  ^^t   of  October   23, 
1941) 

TODAY    AND    TOMORROW — THE     REPUBLICAN 
OBSTRUCTIO.V 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  Republican  leaders  who  have  joined 
Mr.  Wiilkie  may  iir  t  be  able  to  persuade  the 
whole  Republican  delegation  new  in  Con- 
gress: but  if  they  fail  it  will  be  because  the 
party  machinery  has  been  taken  ever  by  men 
who  no  longer  understand  or  believe  in  the 
great  tradition  of  the  Republican  Party. 

In  the  long  period  from  1860  until  1932 
the  Republicans  governed  the  country  for 
54  out  of  70  years  The  two  separated  terms 
of  Cleveland  and  the  two  terms  of  Wilson 
were  the  only  interludes  in  an  era  of  Re- 
publican supremacy  which  la.<;ted  from  the 
election  of  Lincoln  until  the  election  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  Dur:ng  the  period  In 
Which  the  America  of  modern  times  was 
built,  the  people  have  on  the  whcle  relied 
upon    the   Republican   Party 

Th'Te  must  be  a  rea.son  for  that.  A  na- 
tion does  nrit  give  its  confidence  to  a  political 
party  over  so  long  a  time  unless,  despite  all 
its  obvious  faults,  its  errors,  and  Its  scan- 
dals, the  party  has  stood  for  6<:imethin2 
greatly  important.  The  Republican  Party  has 
stood  for  two  great  things  in  American  life — 
two  things  that  have  been  indis-pen.'^able  to 
the  development  of  the  country.  It  sto  )d  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Unlcn.  At  the  turn 
of  this  century  it  stood  for  the  fulflllment  of 
the  American  destiny  as  a  great  power.  These 
two  ideas  have  been  the  soul  c.I  the  Republi- 
can Party  insuring  its  survival  fcr  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century 

The  greatest  Republican  after  Lincoln  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.    It  was  he  who  first  saw 


clearly  that  America  had  come  of  age,  and 
that  the  United  Suites  had  henceforth  to  ac- 
cept the  duties  and  the  responsibUities  oT 
a  ereat  power.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
founder  of  the  foreign  policy  of  mv^dcrn 
America.  He  cut  the  Panama  Canal  which 
Is  the  keystone  of  the  American  defense.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  modern  American 
NH\-y-  He  Is  more  responsible  than  anyone 
else  for  the  establlf'hment  or  the  Air.erican 
outixjsts  in  Hawaii,  in  the  Philippines,  in  the 
Caribbean. 

In  thte  ■  historic  work  his  most  eminent 
a-ssoclatflB  were  Elihu  lioot,  William  H  ward 
Taft,  and  Henry  L.  Stimson.  His  ardent  per- 
.'ional  foUowcr  was  Frank  Knox.  When  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  dead,  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Bepublican  Party  was  represented  by 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  by  Frank  Kellogg,  and 
by  Henry  L  Stimson.  Are  we  then  to  believe 
that  the  party  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Taft, 
Root.  Hughes.  Stimson,  and  Knox  is  to  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  leadership  of  Nye.  Wheeler, 
Fish,  and  Martin? 

The  party  and  the  country  have  already 
suffered  enormously  because  the  Isolationists 
captured  effective  control  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  1920  and,  though  resisted  by  Hughes, 
Kellogg,  and  Stimson,  have  held  that  control 
ever  siiKe.  When  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion took  office  in  1920,  the  United  States  was 
victorious,  its  security  was  unchallenged,  its 
influenoe  In  the  world  enormous.  At  the 
end  of  12  years  of  isolationism,  the  post-war 
reconstruction  had  collapsed,  the  whole  world 
was  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  discontent, 
and  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  the 
tremendous  German  and  Japanese  campaigns 
of  aggression. 

The  abject  failure  of  the  post-war  recon- 
struction under  Harding,  Coolldge,  and  Hoo- 
ver ushered  In  the  New  Deal  here  at  home, 
and  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  old  guard 
Republican  leaders  to  understand  the  war 
led  to  the  election  of  the  first  third-term 
President  hi  American  history.  The  Repub- 
lican leaders  who  are  responsible  for  the  Re- 
publlcaja  record  from  1920  to  1940  can  hope 
only  that  the  historians  who  Judge  them  will 
be  charitable  and  not  too  Just. 

Yet  with  this  record  behind  them,  they  con- 
tinue to  talk  and  to  maneuver,  and  to  vote 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  throw  dcubt 
on  their  Judgment.  Though  they  wrecked 
the  peace,  though  they  muddled  the  recon- 
struction, though  they  were  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  Ih  the  years  when  the  supreme  crisis  of 
modern  history  was  developing,  they  still 
ask  the  people  to  follow  them. 

And  where  do  they  wish  to  lead  the  people? 
Does  anyone  know  what  Mr  Martin's  Re- 
publicans want  to  do  except  that  they  do 
not  wKh  to  do  what  the  President  proposes 
to  do?  What  Is  Mr.  Martin's  foreign  policy? 
Can  anyone  define  it?  Is  it  to  appropriate 
60  bilhons  for  defense  and  then  call  our 
shlp3  back  into  port,  and  wait  to  see  whether 
a  victorious  Hitler  strikes  first  at  Canada,  or 
first  at  Brazil?  If  Mr.  Mahtin  s  Republicans 
were  in  power,  what  would  they  do  about  the 
things  they  merely  vote  against?  No  one 
knows.  They  themselves  do  not  know.  For 
they  aire  not  an  opposition.  They  are  an 
obstruction 

Their  obstruction  is  now  a  very  grave  peril 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
speeches  and  votes  of  the  Republican  cb- 
structicnlsts  are  an  Incitement  to  all  the  hot- 
heads In  Japan,  In  Germany,  and  elsewhere  to 
take  risks  which  they  might  never  take  if 
they  knew  for  certain  that  Americans  were 
resolutely  united.  Their  obstruction  is  par- 
alyzing and  demoralizing  to  all  our  friends, 
and  to  all  the  friendly  but  hesitant  neutrals 
in  Europe  and  In  Latin  America  Everything 
we  do  Is  made  more  costly,  more  dangerous, 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  world, 
which  has  a  healthy  respect  for  our  potential 
power,  is  led  to  believe  that  we  are  too  dis- 
united to  mobilize  and  exert  our  power 

Their  obstruction  Is  the  roct  of  our  difficul- 
ties at  home.     How  can  wv  hope  to  put  an  end 
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to  strikes,  to  ask  workinjmon  to  extend  their 
hotirs  and  res;rain  then  demands,  when  the 
official  attitude  cf  the  Republican  Party  is 
that  the  country  is  net  In  danger,  and  that 
iiie  crisis  IS  a  fake,  invented  by  Mr  Roosevelt? 
How  can  we  expect  the  ;<o;diers  in  the  camps 
to  feel  that  they  are  doing  an  lndi.«pensable 
service  when  the  RopublicaiiB  in  Congress  talk 
end  vote  on  tlie  tiicory  ihat  the  wh>..le  tiling 
Is  a  political  trirJc  to  get  »  fourth  term  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt?  How  can  we  ever  hope  to  have  a 
healthy,  candid,  forthright  relationship  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive  as  long  as 
most  of  the  Repub:icans  are  willing  to  fellow 
the  leadership  of  the  obstructionists? 

The  country  cannot  stand  much  more  of 
their  obstruction  and  not  find  Itself  In  dire 
peril.  The  country  kncvs  It.  and  Mr,  Wiilkie 
and  his  fellow  Republicaos  are  sailing  with  a 
strong  wind  behind  then 
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EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 
or 

HON  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    VLLir.  OIS 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  TJ^E  UNITED  STATES 


Thursdau.  October  23,  1941 


MESSAGE  BY   MAYOR  IDW.\RD  J    KELLY. 
OF  CHIC  \GO 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appcnd:x  of  the  Record  a  very 
efTteiive  and  timely  rddre.-^  by  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Kelly,  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
upon  thp  .stibject  of  oui  national  defense. 

There  beinp  no  obje(  Mon.  the  message 
was  ord'^red  to  be  prin  ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Message  From  Mayor  I:dw\rd  J    Keilt  to 
THE   People  c^f  Chicago  cn  National  De- 

rENSE 

Did  you  ever  Ftop  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  you  and  your  ftmily  if  Hitler  wins? 
Let's  talk  about  that  fcr   i  wliile 

In  the  United  States  the  workingman  gets 
the  highest  wases  in  the  world  A  good  me- 
chanic, for  Instance,  makfs  more  money  than 
the  salary  of  a  c.ib.net  m  nlster  in  Italy  He 
has  a  radio.  He  has  an  electric  Icebox  He 
and  his  family  have  gocl  clothes  and  good 
food:  and  the  chances  an  he  owns  an  i.uto- 
mcblle  In  dictator  coun.rks,  if  a  man  buys 
an  automobile,  his  frlenc  s  get  together  and 
give  a  party  in  his  honor  It's  like  a  birth- 
day or  getting  married. 

Over  here  we  have  gocd  wages  and  work 
decent  hours  Ccnditicrs  here  ar  nl  per- 
fect Of  course,  they're  n  t  But  America  is 
still  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live — and 
Americans  live  better  anc  enjoy  better  con- 
ditions than  any  other  people 

HITLER  MUST  >  OT  WIN 

But  if  Hitler  wiios,  can  ve  keep  what  we've 
got?  Can  we  maintain  even  otir  present 
standard  of  living? 

I  tell  you  that  would  te  Impcssible.  The 
American  way  cf  life  would  crumble  If  the 
egotist  gains  controL 

What  he  will  say  at  the  settlement  table 
Will  run  something  like  this:  "Ycu  people  In 
America  manufacture  aid  s.  11  too  much. 
You  a.^e  living  in  luxury  cc^mpared  witb  other 
countries,  and  from  now  cn  ycu  are  going  to 


average  your  output  with  the  countrie.^  across 
the  water  that  need  help.  Your  peoples 
wages  are  too  high  compared  with  curs — you 
must  average  to  our  levtl.  You  are  living  "too 
easy,  you  have  too  many  automobiles,  and 
yotir  high  wages  make  high  prices  for  the 
goods  you  sell  FYom  now  on  you're  going  to 
be  on  the  same  level  with  other  nations,  and 
we're  not  going  to  use  your  klr.d  ot  money 
any  more.  All  of  this  has  a  bud  effect  in  my 
country— which  really  means  my  colonies — 
and  from  now  on  you'll  take  whnt  I  decide 
is  your  share  of  trade  and  manufacturing," 

rr  DID   HAPPEN   OVER   THERE 

If  that  Bounds  siily  and  fantastic.  Just  t.ike 
a  look  at  Europe  today.  That  very  thing  has 
already  happened  to  15  nations  Fifteen  na- 
tions who  believed  that  they  could  do  busi- 
ness with  Hitler — and  by  the  time  they  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not.  It  was 
too  late.  They  were  already  s-qulrming  under 
Hitler's  thumb.     It   did  happen   there 

That  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen  to  us. 
We  mu.=t  awake  Other  nations  were  asleep. 
We  must  be  alert  to  our  dangers  We  muet 
be  militant  and  strong.  We  must  have  the 
biggest  Army,  the  most  powerful  Navy  in  the 
world.  We  must  be  so  united  in  purpose,  fo 
alive  in  our  thinking,  so  united  In  cur  Ideals, 
that  no  other  nation — no  combination  of  na- 
tions— can  deal  us  out  at  the  peace  table. 

They  sneer  that  it  te  ridiculous  to  think 
of  Chicago  or  any  other  city  in  this  country 
being  bombed  That  may  be  true.  I  hope 
it  Is,  But  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that  it 
won't  happen  here  is  for  us  to  be  so  strong 
that    It    can't    happen 

It  a  fai  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry 

WE     MfST    ACT     NOW 

That  is  what  tins  defense  effort  means.  It 
means  that  we  must  be  ready  to  lick  the 
wliole  world  if  necessary  to  protect  our  fu- 
ture and  the  future  of  our  children — to  make 
sure  that  they  can  maintain  their  right  to 
live  decently— and  we've  got  tc  act  now  We 
must  forestall  any  expert  sneaks  or  squeeze 
play  ained  to  get  a  foothold  either  economic 
or  military  in  the  United  States. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  silly  it  ie 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
defense  You  hear  a  lot  of  grumbling  about 
high  taxes  and  how  the  President  is  nothing 
but  a  warmonger  and  is  doing  things  all 
wrong  And  we  shouldn't  help  Russia  be- 
cause Ru6£ia  IS  Communist  and  Joe  Stalin  is 
a  cutthroat  gangster 

Some  of  these  lll-advi.'^ed  people  tell  us  that 
if  we  don't  stay  at  home  and  mind  cur  own 
business,  we're  going  to  be  left  holding  the 
bag.  What  we  should  do.  they  teli  us.  is  let 
Hitler  go  ahead  and  win. 

TIME    FOR    COMMON    SENSE 

It  is  terrible  even  to  think  such  things 
It's  time  new  to  use  a  littie  common  sense 
instead  of  wishful  thinking  It's  time  now 
for  every  cltlz'-n  to  realize  that  we  will  be  a 
fourtli-class  nation  existing  in  poverty,  un- 
less we  take  measures  tc  protect  ourselves 
now. 

And  don't  think  that  we  could  depend  on 
other  nations  for  any  support.  What  do  you 
think  Mexico  and  Brazil  and  Panama  and 
Argentina  and  all  the  rest  cf  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  wculd  do  in  a  Hitler-doml- 
nated  world  but  ki  wtcw  to  the  man  In  power. 
We've  got  to  keep  on  spending  to  help  Eng- 
land and  Russia  and  every  other  country  we 
can  get  to  help  fight  Hitler,  because  In  a  way 
those  nations  are  fighting  fcr  us.  They  are 
holding  the  fcrt  against  Nazi  tyranny  while 
we  are  getting  ready— building  our  Army  and 
Navy  as  the  greatest  threat  to  dictators  every- 
where 

THIS    IS    E%'rRTB03T  S    JOB 

And  Just  because  one  of  your  ancestors 
didn't  happen  to  be  a  deckhand  on  the  May- 
flower Is  no  rea.^on  to  be  lazy  cr  Indifferent 
in  this  crisis     Remember  this — there  are  no 


Poles  in  this  country,  there  are  no  Jews, 
no  Germans,  nj  Italians,  no  French.  Irish, 
Greeks.  Serbs,  cr  any  other  naticiialiiies. 
Ai.d  there  are  i. c  preferred  politic-  cither 

If  i\u  want  TO  keep  on  remembering  and 
worrying  about  the  country  you  or  your  par- 
ents came  from,  remember  thase  countries 
will  not  give  up  anything  for  ycu — bec.iuc.e  It 
won't   be   theirs  to  give 

WE    Mt'JT  SUPPORT   PtESirr.VT 

We  are  a!!  Americans  for  America  Let's 
forget  everythini;  el.se  Its  up  tc  us  to  give 
our  President  and  cur  Government  the  be.st 
8upp>ort  we  knoM-  hew  to  gw-e  He  s  in  there 
pitching  for  us  tc  win  He  was  cl- cted  by  the 
people  for  that  purpose  Svippt^rt  him  in 
your  conversation  with  others  Be  American 
in  your  thinking— be  loyal  to  your  cwn 

When  one  of  our  boys  goes  into  the  Army 
or  the  Navy,  it's  up  to  us  who  are  left  at  home 
to  make  him  know  that  we  are  doing  our 
share  We  ve  got  to  make  everyone  of  cur 
boys  proud  to  be  there— back  him  up  in  all 
ways  so  that  he  will  feel  in  his  heart.  "I  am 
here  to  shew  the  world  that  I  am  gi  ir.g  to 
make  certain  that  my  family,  my  mother 
and  sisters  and  my  brothers,  live  as  they  have 
always  lived— new  and  in  the  years  to  c'cme — 
and  I  am  ready  to  help  lick  the  whole  world 
If  that's  what  we  have  to  do" 

FACE    EE\LITT — PREPARE    NOW 

America  represents  demccrecy's  la?t  strong- 
hold Other  countries  have  fallen  btcau.-.© 
they  refused  to  face  reality— because  they  re- 
fused to  think  oi  trust  suth  thcughts  as  they 
had.  and  refuse,!  to  accept  the  warning  of 
danger 

We  Americans  are  thinkers  We  think  for 
ourselves  In  these  perilous  times  let  u-s  ask 
divine  guidance  that  our  thinking  may  be 
right — and  let  us  have  the  courage  to  follow 
those  thoughts  with  actions  We  must  b« 
the  minute  men  and  the  minute  women  la 
rivilizaticn's  mo.'-t  crucial  struggle  for  survi- 
val. It's  up  to  you  and  me— every  one  of 
us — to  forget  everything  but  US— the  U.  8. 
of  America. 

DON'T    CAMILE    WTTH    YOl''B    rtTtTRE 

Let's  not  waste  further  time  in  idle  talk  and 
discussion  We  can't  dilly-dally  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  our  cwa  future  IX  we  d-i.  we  too 
will  wake  up  one  morning  and  find  that  It's 
too  late 

To  serve  your  countn,-  is  a  privilege  Take 
advantage  of  th.it  privilege.  Make  certain 
that  it  will  not  b<'  possible  frir  anyone  to  take 
it  away  from  ycu  ever  And  whatever  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  do.  let  us  always  re- 
member this:  The  price  of  liberty  can  never 
be  too  high.  i 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

Of    MINNESOTA    - 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  23,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    FREDA   UTLEY 


Mr,  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  privilege  ^:iven  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  an  ar- 
ticle by  Preda  Utley.  Mast  the  World 
Destroy  Itself?  which  was  pubhshed  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
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Miss  ULley's  article  follows: 
[Prom  Readers  Digest  for  October  1941] 
An  Englishwoman  Pleads:  Must  the  World 
Destroy  Itsjclf? 
(From  Common  Sense) 
(By  Freda  Utley) 
fPreda  Uticv,  well  known  as  an  author  and 
lecturer  on  three  continents,  has  first-hand 
knowledge    of  most   of  the   world's   present 
battlefronts.     As  correspondent  for  the  Lon- 
don News  Chronicle  she  covered  Japan's  war 
against    China.     For    6    years    she    lived    in 
Russia,  a  convinced  believer  in  the  Soviet  ex- 
pt riment,  and  labored  as  a  government  official 
In   the  Comintern,   the  commissariat  of  for- 
eign trade,  and  the  institute  of  world  econ- 
omy   and    politics.      Her    resulting    complete 
disillusionment  with   the  Communist  Utopia 
Is  graphically  described    in  her  recent  book, 
The   Dream   We   Lost.     Coming   to   America, 
Miss  Utley  has  devoted  herself  to  publicizing 
the   truth   about  communism   as  It 'was  re- 
vealed to  her  in  Moscow.     Among  her  other 
bocks   are   Japan's  Feet   of   Clay,   Lancashire 
and  the  Far  East,  and  China  at  War.     Miss 
Utley  was  born  in  The  Temple,  London.     Her 
father  came  from  the  little  village  of  Utley, 
In  Yorkshire,  named  for  the  family.     He  was 
able   to  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  con- 
quest of  Brita.n  by  the  Vikings.     The  author 
asked   to   revise  and   expand  this   article  for 
the  Reader's  Digest  ) 

A  year  hence  it  may  seem  to  most  English 
people  that  England's  friends  In  the  United 
States  were  more  dangerous  to  her  than  those 
Americans  called  isolationists.     For  too  many 
American  friends  of  Britain,  swayed  entirely 
by  their  emotions,  refuse  to  consider  Eng- 
land's   present    situation    realistically.     They 
sp*ak    as   If  the  defeat  of   Germany  were   a 
foregone     conclusion,     simply     because     the 
Americans  have  decided  upon  It.     Would-be 
saviors,  not  only  of  Britain  and  her  Empire, 
but   of    the    whole    world,    they   exhort    the 
British  not  to  give  up  the  fight  "until  Hitler- 
Ism  is  destroyed,"  although  by  now  it  should 
be  obvious  to  any  keen  observer  that  England 
cannot  reconquer  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Yet  anyone  who  dares  to  face  such  facts  is 
denounced  as  an   appeaser  or  worse. 

In  England,  forums  of  Intelligent  citizens 
debate  the  terms  of  the  eventual  compromise 
peace.  Yet  so  fearful  are  Americans  of  be- 
ing called  defeatists  or  appealers  that  hardly 
anyone  In  this  country  will  admit  that  the 
best  chance  of  saving  both  England  and  seme 
democracy  In  the  the  world  Is  for  the  United 
States  to  back  England  at  the  proper  moment 
In  a  negotiated  peace,  before  the  balance  of 
forces  turns  itself  yet  more  heavily  in  Ger- 
many's favor. 

Being  an  Englishwoman,  I  hope  fervently, 
of  course,  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue all-out  aid  to  England.  For  the  de- 
feat of  England  would  be  a  catastrophic  dis- 
aster for  America.  But  I  also  hope  Americans 
will  realize  that  in  due  season  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  back  England  in 
negotiating  peace.  It  Is  time  that  Americans 
of  good  will  and  intelligence  discuss  real- 
istically tiie  pros  and  cons  of  a  not  too  dis- 
tant peace  without  letting  wishful  thinking 
obscure  their  Judgment. 

Take  first  the  question  of  war  supplies. 
Many  f>eople  imagine  that  Britain,  by  her  stu- 
pendous efforts  since  Dunkerque,  Is  catching 
up  with  Germany  in  armament  production, 
and  that  the  mighty  Industrial  power  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  enable  her  to  achieve 
decisive  superiority.  Yet  it  seems  more  prob- 
able tht  Germany  has  actually  been  getting 
about  twice  as  much  in  th«  way  of  war  mate- 
rial out  of  occupied  France  as  Britain  has 
been  getting  from  the  United  States;  while, 
as  regards  British  prodXKtion,  It  Is  manifestly 
Incapable  of  matching  Germany's.  Because 
of  Gterm.any's  tremendous  head  start — by 
many  years — not  even  the  thousands  of 
planes  to  come  from   American  factories  in 


1942  and  1943  can  give  England  enough  su- 
periority to  win  the  war.  And  after  all.  what 
sense  does  it  make  for  nations  to  concentrate 
all  their  power  on  the  single  aim  of  destroying 
each  other  when  neither  side  can  win  com- 
plete victory? 

Next,  consider  the  question  of  manpower. 
"The      Germans,"      General      Sir      Arcliibald 
Wavell    said    recently,    "must    be    beaten    on 
their  own  soil,  exactly  the  way  Napoleon  was 
beaten.    And  if  that  Is  the  way  It  Is  to  turn 
out,  we  certainly  are  going  to  need  American 
manpower.  Just  as  we  did  in   tl^  last  war." 
The  ether  outstanding  British  general  in  this 
war.    Auchinleck.    has    similarly    stated    that 
American    manpower    Is    essential.     General 
de    Gaulle   has    publicly    given    an    Identical 
opinion.     Competent   military   authority   at- 
tests   that    at     least    six    or    seven     million 
American   soldiers   would   be   needed   for   the 
job.     But    Is    there    any    evidence    to   support 
the    supposition    that    the    American    people 
would    submit    voluntarily    to    a    sufficiently 
drastic  curtailment  of  their  standard  of  living 
to  make  po.s?ible   the   equipment   of  such   a 
gigantic  expeditionary  force,  and  the  building 
of  the  huge  quantity  of  ship  tonnage  neces- 
sary to  transport  it  across  the  Atlannc  and 
supply  It,  while  also  keeping  England  going 
with  war  supplies  until  the  war  is  fought  to 
a  finish? 

If  Americans  felt  that  their  own  country 
were  to  be  invaded,  they  would  no  doubt 
make  every  necessary  sacrifice;  but  no  amount 
of  propaganda  and  exhortation  has  so  far 
been  able  to  convince  them  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  interventionists  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption — without  seeming  to  note  the 
obvious  contradiction — that  England  cannot 
be  Invaded  by  Germany  across  22  miles  of 
water,  but  that  the  United  Slates  can  be 
Invaded  by  Germany  across  3.000  miles  of 
ocean:  and  that  the  United  States  can  con- 
quer Hitler  now  if  she  declares  war,  but  that 
she  can't  defend  herself  against  him  if  she 
doesn't. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans,  however, 
remain"  skeptical  of  the  proposition  They 
ask  this  embarrassing  question:  If  Hitler  can 
Invade  America  across  3,000  miles  of  ocean — 
should  he  be  able  to  capture  the  British 
Navy  as  the  Interventlonist.s  Insist — why  can- 
not England,  which  already  has  the  British 
Navy,  and  boasts  of  3.000.000  m-n  under  arms. 
Invade  the  continent  of  Europe  across  22 
miles  of  channel? 

Germany  Is  engaged  In  a  desperate  struggle 
with  Ru.ssia  on  her  other  frontier,  yet  Eng- 
land does  not  move.  What  Is  the  answer? 
Simply  this:  If  this  war  has  proved  anything, 
It  has  established  the  fact  that  no  naval 
power,  however  strong,  can  force  a  landing 
on  a  hostile  shore  adequately  defended  by 
armies,  guns,  and  land-based  airpower. 
Knowing  this,  the  American  people  have  not 
been  taken  in.  Instead,  the  most  recent 
Gallup  poll  (August  17)  shows  that  83  per- 
cent are  opposed  to  the  sending  of  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  to  Europe. 

But  even  If  we  assume  that  the  American 
people  will  eventually  be  persuaded  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Europe,  what  prospect 
Is  there  that  such  full-scale  participation 
would  defeat  Germany?  Russia  had  millions 
of  fully-trained  soldiers  right  on  the  German 
borders — they  did  not  have  to  be  transported 
or  supplied  by  ships.  Russia  had  more  planes, 
more  tanks,  more  big  guns  than  the  United 
States  will  have  by  1943  For  12  years  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  had  concentrated  the  whole  of  her 
economy  on  armaments,  her  people  forced 
to  endure  the  hardest  privations  by  a  dicta- 
tor using  the  most  ruthless  measures  of  com- 
pulsion. Yet  all  this  gigantic  armament,  all 
these  millions  of  men.  all  this  aid  flung  In  on 
Britain's  side  at  the  scene  of  conflict,  is  not 
proving  sufficient  to  open  the  way  for  a 
British  Invasion  of  the  continent  If  Eng- 
land and  Russia  together  thus  make  no  im- 
portant impression  on  the  Nazi  military  ma- 
chine, bow  can  we  assume  that  England  and 


America  together— the  latter  3  COO  miles  away 
from  Europe — will  be  able  to  put  troops 
ashore  in  Europe  and  defeat  Hitler? 

Wishful  thinkers  will  reply  that  an  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  will  not  be  needed; 
that  Germany  can  be  defeated  by  unlimited 
bombing,  until  civilian  morale  is  shattered. 
Tlie  answer  to  this  was  recently  supplied  by 
Bernard  Shaw  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
wholesale  bombing  of  cities,  whether  In  Ger- 
many  or  Britain,   does  not   destroy   morale 
but,  Instead,  Impioves  it,  for  It  makes  a  peo- 
ple fighting  mad.     The  German  bombing  of 
England,  as  we  all  know,  has  made  English- 
men   more    determined    than    ever    to    carry 
on:   and  nothing  in  history  Justifies  the  as- 
sumption that  the  German   people   are   less 
tough  tljan  the  British.    E\-en  the  poor,  un- 
waiilke  Chinese,  without  airplanes  or  anti- 
aircraft funs  to  protect  them,  have  not  been 
bombed  Into  submission  by  Japan.     Nor  were 
the  Spanish    driven   to  surrenaer   In   bomb- 
torn  Barcelona.     Recently  Lord  Beaverbrook 
himself  stated  emphatically  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  British  could  count  upon  victory 
simply  by  air  attack. 

As  for  those  who  Imagine  that  merely  by 
cfTerlng  the  German  people  vague  promises 
[ind  platitudes  of  a  better  world  after  the 
war.  Hitler  can  be  overthrown  by  a  revolu- 
tion of  fissldents  from  within,  let  them  re- 
member that  the  German  people  down  to  the 
last  mac  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for 
their  vety  existence.  Moreover,  they  remem- 
ber that  after  1918,  when  the  Germans  were 
disarmed  and  helpless,  their  conquerors  did 
not  live  up  to  solemn  promises.  Tiie  German 
l>eople  tjoday  fear  a  vengeful  super-Versailles 
as  the  penalty  of  defeat,  and  even  Hitler's 
bitterest  enemies  In  Germany  will  fight  to 
prevent  that. 

The  stubborn  nature  of  Russia's  current 
defense  is  In  Itself  proof  that  hatred  of  a 
tyranny  which  rules  a  people  does  not  stop 
them  from  fighting  for  their  country:  for 
certainly  Stalin  Is  no  less  hated  than  Hitler, 
the  Ruf.Man  people  having  suffered  an  even 
worse  fate  at  Stalin's  hands  than  have  the 
Germans  under  Nazidom. 

Again,  we  are  told  that.  If  Europe  is  her- 
metically blockaded,  starvation  and  distress 
will  cause  Hitler's  victims  in  the  occupied 
countries  to  rise  up  against  the  Nazis  and 
fight  them  with  their  bare  hands.  Unfor- 
tunately this  Is  not  the  lesson  of  history. 
When  the  conquered  starve  they  do  net  be- 
come htroes.  especially  in  the  face  of  modern 
weaporiB  of  war.  Men  who  see  their  children 
dying  of  hunger  are  more  likely  to  accept 
slavery  for  bread  than  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

Finally,  It  may  be  well  to  recollect  that 
the  withful  thinkers,  who  now  tell  us  that 
Germany  can  be  conquered  by  these  other- 
than-otthodox  military  means,  have  been 
proved  tragically  wrong  In  their  past  Judg- 
ments. 'When  the  war  began,  they  were  cer- 
tain that  Germany  would  soon  collapse  from 
within  on  account  of  the  hatred  of  the  people 
for  the  Nazi  regime.  They  Insisted  the  M.gl- 
not  LiCe  was  Impregnable,  that  the  German 
army  lacked  trained  ofBcers,  that  Germany 
lacked  uU.  iron,  and  supplies,  and  today  they 
are  confident  thr.t  Russia  will  fight  en  in- 
deflnitfly  They  must  learn  before  It  Is  too 
late  that  this  war  cannot  be  won  by  words, 
or  eccmomic  blockades,  or  the  building  of 
unlimited  numbers  of  bombing  planes;  only 
superior  armed  might,  on  the  actual  field  of 
battle,  can  overcome  the  German  war  ma- 
chine. 

Most  certainly  England  will  never  be  able 
to  do  the  job  alone.  Is  England,  then,  to  fight 
on,  at  the  risk  of  losing  all  without  hope  of 
total  victory?  Or  should  those  Amencarte 
who  Wish  to  save  her  face  the  facts,  and.  at 
a  favorable  moment,  seek  a  peace  which  would 
salvage  from  the  ruins  of  Europe  as  much  as 
may  be  possible  under  existing  circum- 
stanceK?  Are  not  Americans  doing  an  Incal- 
culable harm  not  only  to  Britain  but  also  to 
themselves    by   refusing   to   face    these    grim 
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realities  of  the  situation?  Rem-^^mbcr  that  Lf 
England  is  encouraged  by  her  friends  to  re- 
ject any  thought  of  peace  until  Germany  Is 
destroyed,  and  to  risk  defeat  without  hope  of 
victory,  she  may  yet  find  herself  in  France's 
position— forced  to  turn  against  her  friends 
in  order  to  exist  Is  not  the  surest  guarantee 
of  America's  future  safety  to  be  found  In  a 
peace  which  would  preserve  Englaiids  sov- 
.erelgnty  and  that  of  her  drminlons? 

To  those  who  reply  to  every  rational  argu- 
ment for  a  negotiated  peace  with  the  phrase 
that  "You  can't  trust  Hitler,"  I  say: 
"Granted — and  a  thousand  times  sol"  In- 
stead, we  must  rely  upon  our  own  strength, 
and  upon  the  superiority  of  our  own  social 
and  economic  systems.  A  fully  armed  Amer- 
ica and  a  reformed  and  rejuvenated  British 
Empire  wculd  be  strong  enongh  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  cur  territories  and  spheres  of 
Influence.  If  wp  can  keep  better  than  half 
the  world  free  from  Hitler  we  shall  in  the 
future  be  more  than  a  match  for  a  German 
Empire  wasting  Its  strength  on  the  gigantic 
task  of  m.akmg  slaves  productive. 

For  America  and  Britain  to  remain  two  out 
of  four  great  powers  wculd  seem  far  easier 
and  surer  of  attainment  than  for  America 
and  Britain  to  dfstroy  Germany  and  Japan 
and  to  make  themselves  the  only  two  great 
powers  In  the  world.  To  say  that  Britain 
and  America  can  remain  great  powers  only 
if  they  make  themselves  the  sole  two  great 
powers  In  the  world  Is  to  argue  against  all 
the  precedents  and  experience  of  the  past. 
If  America  and  Britain  cannot  hold  their 
own  as  equals  of  Germany  and  Japan  In  the 
future,  tl.ey  certainly  cannot  defeat  Germany 
and   Japan    at    present. 

And  what  peace  terms  can  we  have?  Al- 
though the  United  States  Ls  not  In  a  position 
to  give  victory  to  England,  her  potential  in- 
fluenc3  Is  so  enormous  that  by  placing  her- 
self unequivocally  behind  Britain,  but  not 
insisting  on  the  impossible  aim  of  freeing  the 
Continent  of  Europe  by  war,  she  could  in  all 
probability  force  Germany  to  make  a  peace 
of  equals  with  Britain. 

The  common  idea  that  the  fear  of  America 
Is  so  great  In  Germany  that  an  American 
declaration  of  wr. r  would  lead  to  an  internal 
German  collapse  is,  of  course,  fantastic;  but 
it  w  uld  seem  true  that  the  Germans  are 
sufficiently  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  win 
a  war  against  the  United  States — as  distinct 
from  their  fear  of  losing  it — as  U)  make  it 
almost  certain  that  an  American  offer  to  me- 
diate peace  on  the  basis  ef  hands-cS-Britain- 
and-her-Emplre  wculd  have  such  an  effect 
in  G?rmany  as  to  force  Hitler  to  negotiate 
The  desire  for  peace  witli  England  which 
exists  even  In  the  ranks  of  the  Nazi  Party 
was  strikingly  proved  by  Hess's  spectacular 
flight  to  England  As  William  Siiirer  shows 
in  his  Berlin  Diary,  written  on  the  spot,  so 
long  as  the  Nazi«  can  say  that  the  war  goes 
qn  because  England  refuses  to  make  peace, 
nnd  th^t  Germans  are  fighting  for  their  very 
lives,  their  hold  on  the  pecple  cannot  be 
weakened 

But  unfortunately  for  England,  and  for 
th.?  whole  world,  most  Americans  have  not 
yet  realized  hew  great  Is  their  Influence. 
Half  m  and  half  out  of  Europe,  they  have 
been  saying  that  they  shouldn't  be  compelled 
to  fight  aRaln  in  Europe  s  wars,  and  yet  in- 
sist that  Europeans  should  continue  to  flsht 
among  themselves  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
ruin  of  b'th  Europe  and  E.igland  Hence. 
Britain  Is  today  :n  a  position  in  which  she  Is 
not  only  practically  compelled  by  Amerlcon 
interventionist  cplnlon  to  continue  indefi- 
nitely "fighting  for  the  right"— and  to  the 
bitter  end — again  unsurmountable  odds,  but 
Is  also  still  told  by  the  overwhelming  m.ajorlty 
of  the  Am.erican  people  that  no  American 
bleed  IS  to  be  shed  on  European  battlefields. 
And  since  only  wholehearted  American  sup- 
port can  enable  Britain  to  survive,  she  cannot 
afford  to  alienate  American  opinion  by  any 
suggestion  that  she  may  eventually  be  com- 
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pelled  to  make  a  peace  which,  althouch  It 
would  leave  the  continent  of  Europe  under 
German  dcmlnarirn  wculd  at  least  save  Brit- 
ain and  her  empire  Only  an  Englishwoman 
like  myself   dares  make  this  statement 

As  an  Englishwoman.  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  not  unwittingly  play  to- 
ward England  the  tame  role  that  Enclind 
found  herself  playing  toward  Po'.ar.d  and 
Norway.  Greece  and  Jugoslavia  I  hope  that 
America  will  not  promise  aid  which  she  will 
not  be  In  a  position  to  give  for  years,  and 
bring  England  Into  a  position  in  which  all  is 
lost  when  much  might  have  been  saved. 
There  are  times  when  there  l.s  only  a  choice 
of  evils,  and  today  the  evil  of  accepting  the 
fact  of  Nazi  domination  of  continental  Eu- 
rope is  less  than  the  evil  which  Is  likely  to 
result  from  encouraging  England  to  continue 
indefinitely  a  hopeless  fight  until  Engllfh 
liberties  also  are  destroyed — either  Ircm  with- 
out or  from  within. 

If  English  policy  is  to  be  as  realistic  and 
intelligent  and  as  free  frjm  outside  Inter- 
ference as  It  was  In  the  daj's  of  Napoleon. 
Britain  will  eventually  compromise  with 
Hitler,  just  as  she  compromised  wi»:h  the 
"Corslcan  cgre"  In   1802. 

For  what  will  it  profit  England  tc  have 
held  out  against  Hitler,  and  to  be  able  to 
inflict  upon  the  Germans  the  same  sufferings 
she  herself  is  endurii  g,  if  all  her  sacrifices 
cannot  give  her  vlctt.ry,  and  if  In  the  mean- 
time her  trade,  her  productive  plant,  her 
very  Uftblood  have  been  destroyed?  Wuhful 
thinkers  may  reply  that  she  will  at  least  have 
preserved  her  freedom  But  Is  even  this  sure? 
Is  It  likely  that  an  England  suffering  the 
universal  impoverishment  brought  about  by 
total  war  wculd  escape  the  fate  of  Germany 
after  the  last  war?  It  is  hard  to  see  hew  cur 
liberal  and  humanitarian  values  can  survive 
the  aftermath  of  a  long  and  increasingly 
bitter  war 

Can  we  expect  that  there  is  .some  peculiar 
virtue  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  which  will 
prevent  them  from  reacting  from  great  fear, 
misery,  and  privation  differently  frcm  other 
people''  Tolerance  and  mcdcrallon.  respect 
for  law  and  the  rights  of  Individuals — these 
qualities  cannot  long  survive  a  war  which 
demands  the  same  regimentation  of  men's 
bodies  and  minds  as  has  been  instituted  in 
Nazi  Germany,  nor  are  they  likely  to  survive 
even  a  victory  which  had  bled  Britain  white, 
destroyed  her  cities,  and  created  economic 
problems  insoluble  by  democratic  means 

Britain  is  less  a  part  of  Europe  than  a 
great  world  Empire,  and  is  not  necessarily 
doomed  if  she  cuts  herself  cff  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  ns  a  few  men  like  Lord 
Lothian  and  Lord  Beaverbrook  wished  her  to 
do  before  the  war  began. 

Out  of  universal  war  on  the  total  scale  no 
good  can  come,  only  perhaps  an  even  worse, 
or  a  mere  universal,  evil  than  Hitlerlsm. 
But  there  Is  at  least  some  hope  that  with 
peace,  the  foundations  of  Hitlers  tyranny 
may  be  destroyed  The  German  people  are 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves  and 
must  yearn  for  somethine  else  in  life  besides 
sacrifices  and  death,  bloody  glory,  and  the 
hatred  of  their  neighbors  The  universal 
testimony  Is  that  the  older  Nazi  soldiers — the 
married  men — in  the  occupied  (.cuntries  are 
restless  and  want  peace  German  morale, 
which  alone  can  preserve  the  German  Reich, 
will  not  endure  If  Hitler's  promise  of  a 
p>eaceful,  prosperous,  and  better -ordered 
world  falls  to  materialize. 

It  Is  possible  to  hope  that  after  her  vlcto- 
rl?s  have  wiped  out  the  memory  of  pa=t  de- 
feats, national  humiliation,  and  the  material 
privations  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  once  she  has  no  cause  to  envy  the  great 
territorial  p>ossesslons  of  Britain  and  France. 
Germany  may  rju  herself  of  the  gangsters 
who  now  rule  her.  and  revert  to  the  civilized 
values  which  alone  can  give  a  people  perma- 
nent satisfaction  The  prospect  is  less  hope- 
less than  continuation  of  the  war  until  there 
Is  universal  wretchedness  and  despair. 


While  the  disarmed  millions  in  the  occu- 
pied countries  cannot  revolt,  the  German  peo- 
ple may  find  means  of  changing  their  govern- 
ment. There  is  the  reasonable  hope  that  her 
leaders,  bloody-minded  men.  may  divide.  In 
war  the  Nazis  go  from  strength  to  strength. 
for  their  power  is  founded  upon  the  emotions 
which  war  breeds  Pe^ce  might  give  a  cl.ance 
to  ether  elements  In  Germany  to  assert  them- 
selves. The  army  may  transfer  its  alleguince 
to  new  leaders  when  peace  shall  have  brought 
the  Germans  to  think  as  citizens  rather  than 
as  soldiers.  This  happened  In  both  Gem-iany 
and  Russia  after  the  last  war. 

Perhaps  It  Is  an  unconscious  realization  of 
all  these  real  factors  which  Is  keeping  the 
American  people,  from  participation  In  the 
war  as  belligerents  The  last  war  having 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  democracy  over 
all  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine,  there  Is  n(>w  an 
underlying  distrust  anions  Americans  ns  to 
the  postibility  of  saving  oemocracy  by  once 
again  sacrificing  millions  t^  young  men  in 
Europe  s  wars.  The  idea  was  well  expressed 
by  the  late  Lord  Lc'thian:  "The  Itsson  of  the 
last  war  is  that  we  pet  neither  democracy, 
nor  liberty,  nor  pence  out  of  a  world  wai ,  how- 
ever noble  the  end  for  which  U  is  fought.  " 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

OF  K.^^•SAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ben  Franklin  said,  "Great  spenders  are 
bad  lenders." 

God  made  the  world,  Magellan  sailed 
around  it.  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  the 
whole  thing  Into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  warmongers  pay  the  same  atten- 
tion to  Congress  that  the  administration 
does  to  the  Dies  committee. 

Just  as  planned,  the  Secretary  of  State 
a.sks  for  total  repeal  before  the  Senate 
committee.  Our  Hull  House  is  not 
square. 

We  all  told  Wendell  in  the  '40  cam- 
paign that  he  had  color,  and  ever  since 
he  has  been  trying  to  paint  us  red — with 
red  ink  and  war. 

The  White  House  announces  the  can- 
celation of  all  social  functions  for  the 
season.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  stick? 
Watch  out  for  them  under  new  names. 

How  long  have  they  carried  water  to 
the  elephant,  and  not  how  long  is  their 
hair,  will  be  my  concern  hereafter  toward 
nomination  candidates  for  President. 

There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  any- 
where in  the  New  Deal,  "third-termism," 
dictatorship,  and  war.  They  all  run  to- 
gether In  spite  of  the  nonpartisan  appeals 
of  the  partisans. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  his  10  non-English- 
speaking  associates  not  only  took  our  beef 
market  this  week,  but  they  took  up  an 
hour  cf  the  time  of  the  House. 

Prance  had  our  Bullitt ;  Yugoslavia  had 
our  Donovan;  Russia  had  cur  Hopkins; 
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and  BriUin.  our  Sumner  Welles;  and  yet 
there  is  no  promised  land  in  sight  here. 
A  year  ago  right  now  America  was  a 
promised  land,  too. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Not  Grievancei  But  Treason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Resort  has  been  had  to  arbitration,  me- 
diation, appeals  to  patriotism,  and  to  at- 
tempting to  convince  labor  that  it  will  re- 
main free  only  so  long  as  democracy  re- 
mains undefeated. 

The  continuing  record  of  defense  Industry 
strikes  and  the  failure  of  every  method  of 
reason  leads  but  to  one  conclusion— that 
the  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  Government 
of  this  country  must  cease  its  pussyfooting 
and  its  cla.ss  benevolence  and  say  to  those 
In  delense  industries — you  cannot,  ycu  must 
not,  you  will  not  flout  the  w.ll  of  the  ma- 
jority and  destroy  a  nations  effort  by  stnk- 
mg   m   defense   industries. 


Thursday.  October  23,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MEMPHIS  (TENN  ) 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  OF  OCTOBER  14. 
1041 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peare,l  in  the  Mempiis  (Tenn.»  Com- 
mercial Appeal  of  Oc.ober  14.  1941.  en- 
titled "Not  Grievances  But  Treason." 

[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  of  October  14,  19411 

NOT    GRIEVANCES    BUT   TREASON 

At  a  moment  when  Russian  defenses  are 
beginning  to  crumble  In  the  face  of  savuge 
German  onslaughts,  when  the  hour  is  darker 
for  the  democracies  than  at  any  time  since 
the  fall  of  France;  when  the  situation  is  so 
serious.  In  fact,  that  demands  are  made  for 
Neutrality  Act  amendment  that  speedier  aid 
can  be  sent  the  embattled  opponents  of  the 
world  conquerors,  American  labor  threatens 
the  entire  war  effort  No  amount  of  argu- 
ment can  offset  the  fact. 

There  are  in  progress  right  now  28  defense 
Industry  strikes  or  lock-outs  affecting  War 
Department  contracts  alone. 

Since  January  1,  War  Department  contracts 
have  been  terriioly  affected  by  a  loss  of  3,700.- 
000  man-days. 

Those  figures  do  not  Include  the  mar.y 
more  millions  of  man-days  lost  In  the  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission  programs. 

It  explalna  why  the  American  Army  is  yet 
training  with  wocden  guns. 

It  explains,  in  part,  why  the  British  are  In- 
capable of  establishing  a  western  front 

It  explains  why  equipment  is  not  getting 
overseas  to  either  the  Russians  or  the  British 
In  quantities  sufiBclent  for  them  to  make  their 
best  defensive  effort. 

And  are  there  real  labor  grievances  of  in- 
justice and  insufficient  pay  involvement? 
There  are  not. 

The  basic  steel  industry  is  partly  hogtled 
by  a  C.  I.  O.  campaign  to  destroy  the  tradi- 
tional open  shop  In  mass  production  Indus- 
tries. 

The  entire  vehicular  equipment  program 
Of  the  Army  is  threatened  because  one  group 
cf  workers  will  net  handle  transmission 
equipment  made  by  members  of  a  rival  labor 
group  Seventy  percent  of  light  tank  con- 
struction  Is  affected. 

Ordnance  dejjots  where  shells  are  stored 
cr  loiided  are  tied  up  in  San  Jacinto  and 
Texarkana. 

Army  rescue  boat  construction  and  that 
of  small  harbor  defense  craft  are  crippled 
by  a  shipyard  strike. 

On  and  on  the  list  runs  in  every  phase 
of  the  defense  and  lend-lease  effort. 

No  sooner  is  one  batch  of  strikes  settled 
than  another  appears.  A  vicious  circle  has 
been  established  and  the  entire  democratic 
war  effort  suffers  grlevlou&ly  as  a  result. 


Green  Coanty  and  Yellow  Cheese 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED    STATES 


Thursday.  October  23,  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    COUNTRY    GENTLE- 
MAN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
really  serious  problfms  confronting  cur 
country  today,  as  maniiested  on  all  sides, 
is  that  of  production.  There  is  a  little 
county  in  my  State  called  Green  County. 
It  is  getting  prcductior  m  cheese.  It  is 
showing  many  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try, who  feel  that  they  can  solve  problems 
by  striking,  how  to  do   things. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  recent  issue  cf 
the  Country  Gentleman,  Green  County 
and  Yellow  Cheese  is  written  up  in  an 
article  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record, 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prin':ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Country   Gentleman    of    October 
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Grein  County  and   Yellow  CnrcsE 

(By  Eva  Mclm,  with  Arthur  W    Baum) 

IN  GREEN  COUNTY.  WIS  .  SWISS-.AMERICAN 
FARMERS  ARE  MAKING  A  RECORD  TOTAL  OF  ^WISS 
CHEESE,    A    QUARTER    OF    THE    NATIONS    GUTPtTT 

Anyone  able  to  set  a  backet  of  milk  cut  In 
the  Eun  and  forget  it  f<  r  awhile  can  make 
cheese,  for  the  curd  in  scur  milk  is  chee.'e  by 
definition.  Honest  mice  and  men  will  take 
no  exception  to  this  elemental  truth.  It  will 
stand  repeating  anywhere,  but  it  is  Just  as 
well  not  to  mention  it  within  postcard  dis- 
tance of  Wisconsin,  and  urgently  advisable  to 
overlook  it  within  gunshct  ranee  cf  Green 
County,  one  of  Wisconsin's  smaller  counties 
in  the  bottom  tier. 

Wisconsin  a^  a  whole  is  touchy  on  the  seri- 
ous matter  cf  what  i.s  cheese  and  what  is  not. 
and  for  Green  Ccunty  that  can  at  least  be 
doubled.  Green  Ccunty,  it  happens,  produces 
about  a  quarter  of  all  the  Swiss  chfese  made 
In  this  country,  and  another  quarter  is  pro- 
duced around  its  fringes  in  adjcining  coun- 
ties. Moreover.  Green  Ccunty  insists  that 
Swiss-cheese  making  is  the  most  delicate, 
exacting  art  in  the  cheese  IndtLstry  and  re- 
sults in  the  finest  of  all  cheese  products.  To 
define  cheese  as  mere  sour-milk  curd  in  the 
vicmlty  cf  this  cheese  makers'  stronghold  is, 
naturally,  to  Invite  buckshot  in  the  southern 
pockets. 


There  if  some  sense  to  It,  at  that,  for  Green 
county  must  be  referred  to  as  an  authority. 
The  county  could  almost  be  wrapped  between 
two  slices  of  rye  bread  and  eaten.    It  is  a  huge 
kettle     ol     chee.se-making     activity,     mostly 
Swiss-cheese    making    by    Swiss    and    Swiss- 
descent  people,  but  with   a   little  room   left 
over  to  make  It  also   the  predominant  llm- 
burger  county  of  the  United  States.     In  vol- 
ume and  returns,  Swiss  cheese  Is  not  only  by 
far  the  most  Important  county  product,  but 
accounts    for    the    very    special    place    Green 
holds  m  a  State  full  of  great  dairy  counties. 
Green  is,  for  example,  not  only  the  State's 
and  Nations  leader   In  Swiss  and  limburger 
cheese,  but  is  Wisconsin's  first  in  grcss  Income 
per  farm,  first  in  percent  of  gross  income  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products  (96  percent), 
and  is  tifd  with  some  other  counties  for  first 
in  milk  production  per  cow.    The  ccunty  is 
also  the  State's  second  in  number  of  cheese 
factories— 111 — and  in  gross  income  per  acre 
of  cropland. 

The  Ittference  l£  that  small  Green  Ccunty 
Is  doing  very  well  for  itfelf  with  Swiss  cheese. 
It  is.    And  since  the  war  started  abroad  it 
Is  doing  much  better.     Swiss  cheese  produc- 
tion in  the  county  in  1941  will  be  at  an  all- 
time  high  record  with  the  market  wide  open 
for  all  tt  can  make     Ordinarily  we  produce 
about  42.000.000  pounds  of  Swiss  cheese  and 
Import  about  8.000.000  pounds  of  Switzerland 
cheese,  -which  Is  the  proper  name  for  Swiss 
cheese    Jrom    Switzerland.     Imports    of    the 
Switzerland  cheese,  however,  were  cut  In  half 
in  1940,  and  In   1941  have  been  shut  off   to 
practicaJlj  nothing;  hence  Green  County  and 
its  fringe  area  have  had  half  of  an  6.000.000- 
pcund  market  handed  to  them  on  a  platter. 
The    unmatched    concentration    of    Swiss- 
cheese  making  in  Green  Ccunty  has  developed 
over  soaiethlng  less  than  a  century  en  a  tra- 
dition bequeathed  by  ancestry  and  st  mu'ated 
by  falltire.     Swiss  colonists  from  overcrowded 
Canton  Glarus  in  Switzerland  came  to  scuth- 
em  Wisconsin  In  the  middle-nineteenth  c?n- 
tury    ettabllshed    the    community    of     New 
Glarus,  and   promptly   failed   as   farmers   of 
cereal  grains.    Unhappy  and  near  broke,  they 
turned    for    salvation    to    the    nut-flavored 
cheese  of  their  homeland,  and  by  1927  were 
making    it   so    well    and   so   plentifully    that 
Switzerland   paid   them   the   compliment    of 
squealitig.    The  real  McCoy  of  Swiss  cheeses. 
Switzerland     felt     compelled     to     advertise 
throughout  America,  was  and  could  be  only 
the  mountain-flavored  product  from  Switzer- 
land   Itself.     But    even    without    mountains 
Green   County   kept  right   on   capturing   the 
Swiss-oheese  trade. 

Some  of  the  standpat  Green  Ccunty  cheese 
makers  still  have  a  measure  of  respect  for 
the  old  country's  claims.  Adolph  Zimmer- 
man, for  exnmp'le.  of  the  FarmeVs  Grove  fac- 
tory near  New  Glarus,  Is  a  young  Swiss- 
descent  maker  who  believes  that  Switzarland 
cheese  is  best— not  much  better,  but  a  little. 
He  is  cot  too  sure  why,  but  thinks  "•  '  * 
It  has  something  to  do  with  the  mountain 
pastures  In  Switzerland,  making  a  little  dif- 
ference in  flavor,  maybe." 

But  up  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
Madison,  William  C  Frazier.  professor  of  agri- 
culturel  bacteriology  and  a  Swl.ss-chccse 
specialist,  tosses  off  the  Switzerland  prefer- 
ence as  sheer  sentiment  "We  not  only  can 
but  ape,"  he  insists,  "making  cheese  quite  as 
good  as  the  foreign  product,  perhaps  better. 
Furthermore,  quality  is  gradually  rising  a<  d 
uniformity  of  the  product  in  Green  County  is 
being  bettered  each  season." 

Praetically  to  a  man  the  Green  cheese 
makeit  are  Swiss  or  Swiss  descent,  with  an 
Inherited  talent  for  the  big  yellow  wheeU-  of 
bubble-filled  sweet  dry  che.se.  They  are  ob- 
scured from  the  traveling  eye.  tucked  away 
In  a  hundred  crossroads  factciies,  hvlng  in 
quarters  usually  attached  to  the  factory  and 
vault  building  itself,  a  structure  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  the  ordinary  farmhouse. 
Paradoxically  even  the  makers  who  cling  to  a 
sort  ol  dim  loyalty  to  Switzerland  cheese  ar« 
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not  at  all  Inclined  to  shy  back  from  sinam- 
llned  Amcrlcin  methods  Although  their 
talents  lie  In  h.-indcd-d  jwn  sensitivity  to  the 
handling  of  a  Sr.-iss  harp  tji  cutting  curd,  In 
Judging  maturity  by  a  curious  finger-thump- 
ing in  instinctive  reaction  to  small  difTerences 
In  m:lk  quality  and  so  on,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  none  cf  them  abhors  a  kettle  thermom- 
eter, none  disdains  a  steam  Jacket  kettle,  and 
none  still  lab:-rlrusly  prepares  his  cwn  rennet 
from  calf  stom.arhs  f  .r  coagulating  curd. 
Moreover,  a  large  percentage  buy  their  start- 
ing and  eye-mak:ng  bacierial  cultures  from 
th?  university's  laboratory  at  Madison,  seme- 
thing  their  grandfathers  never  did 

Swiss-cheese  niaklng  is  still  an  artisan  task. 
It  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  standardiza- 
tion cf  American  Cheddar  manufacture,  and  It 
Is  rare  to  find  a  factory  operating  more  than  a 
half  dozen  hig  ccpper  vats,  enough  to  ktcp 
a  maker  and  his  helper  busy  Few  of  the 
little  co-op  factories  have  more  than  a  hand- 
ful cf  m3ml:ers  who  deliver  milk  into  the 
cheese  makers  autocratic  care  The  small 
'  unit  Is  the  rule,  and  it  operates  somethina 
like  this: 

A    LONG    ROAD    TO    MATCRrTY 

Each  mornmg  early  the  cheese  maker  and 
hi.s  h°Iper  receive  the  milk,  mix  and  stand- 
ardize it,  add  their  bacteria!  starters,  iet  It 
to  heating  and  stirring  In  the  kettle,  coagu- 
late the  curd,  th^n  cu^  It  up  and  coagulate  It 
again,  and  finally  li;t  It  cut  tn  a  strcng 
cheesecloth  The  fine,  creamy  white  curd  Is 
placed  In  hocps  squeezed  under  pressure  and 
drained,  turned  Innumerable  times,  put  In 
warm  rooms  In  brint  baths.  In  cold  rooms 
salted  regularly,  and  In  two  or  three  months 
brought  to  a  ripe,  maiketable  age  Each  is  a 
ma's;ve  flat   wheel  of  about   200  pounds. 

If  the  maker  has  cor-ectly  tended  his  batch, 
bacter.a  will  have  tt.rned  plain  milk  curd 
Into  sweet  chee.se  and  ether  bacteria  will 
have  blown  little  gas  pocke's  Inside  the  big 
loaf  A  State  cheese  grader  l;ke  solemn  John 
Frey.  Swiss  born,  will  determine  the  grade 
with  a  trier  that  d  gs  cut  conical  plugs. 
Frey  lock'!  and  smell.',  but  never  tastes  be- 
cause, he  .says.  "Poor  cheese  makes  a  longer 
acquaintance  than  good  cheese  One  tas'e 
of  poor  cheese  would  condemn  every  cheese 
that  followed  it  for  a  day  " 

Frty  does  pay  close  attention  to  the  hcles 
In  Swiss,  regardless  of  the  butting  around 
these  poor  bubbles  hiive  taken  in  innumer- 
able jckes,  fcr  the  same  bacteria  that  make 
the  eyes  also  set  the  flavcr  Cheese  with  too 
many  eyes,  too  few,  -.oo  small  or  too  large. 
or  blind  cheese  with  no  eyes  at  all  will  And 
Its  way  to  the  grinders  to  be  melted  down 
fcr  process  package  cheese 

Like  the  eyes  in  the  cheese.  Green  County's 
factories  are  well  hicd^n  and  rather  small, 
but  aggregate  productlcn  is  by  no  means 
small  cheese  "To  malte  the  county's  annual 
11000.000  pounds  ol  Swiss  requires  150,- 
000.000  pounds  of  milk,  since  makers  rarely 
get  much  more  than  ^ven  pounds  of  cheese 
from  a  hundredweiglu  cf  milk  The  weight 
ditTeicnce  does  not  vanish  completely,  of 
cour.?e  When  curd  Is  taken  cut,  whey  re- 
mains, and  whey  according  to  Gre"n  Ccunti- 
ans.  'mak-'s  pips  "  Normally  farmers  d'-llv- 
ering  milk  to  factories  take  bj.ck  all  their 
whey  and  "make  plg3"  so  well  that  Green 
ranks  as  Wisccisln's  fcurth  in  number  cf 
hcgs  per  acre  of  farm  land 

SEEKING  A  WIDEH  M  ARXET 
Cows,  however,  are  '.he  standard  decoration 
Of  the  county's  rcll.ng  blue-grass  beauty, 
S^ven -eighths  of  them  are  Holsteins.  with  a 
few  herdo  of  Brown  Swiss,  and  occasional 
pastur^s  make  musl:  with  Swiss  cowbells 
brought  over  from  tlie  old  country  decades 
ago.  Producing  cow;  total  8lX)ut  45  000,  an 
av::ra.:e  of  .'^cmethme  less  than  20  head  per 
farm,  fid  their  milk  is  so  definitely  lagged 
for  the  cheese  factories  that  a  large  con- 
densery  in  the  heart  of  this  concentrated 
dairy  ccunty  was  literally  chcased  cut  cf  busl- 
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ne.ss  a  few  y^ars  back  A  few  others  operate, 
though,  and  production  of  creamery  butter 
has  been  rising  mildly  for  some  years. 

All  the  Swiss  and  even  a  good  many  non- 
Swiss  eat  their  local  product  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner,  and  in-between  snacks,  but  In 
many  parus  of  the  United  States  natural 
Swiss  cheese  is  unobtainable,  which  is  con- 
ceded sadly  in  Green  County.  It  takes  cour- 
age, however,  for  a  consumer  or  dealer  to 
face  a  200-pound  wheel  of  cheese.  And  even 
a  wedge  therefrom  sometimes  troubles  the 
small  grocer  or  restaurant  man,  for  the 
wedges  of  a  wheel  of  cheese  will  not  fit  cus- 
tomary slicing  machines  Producers  would 
like  to  see  some  distributive  miracle  that 
would  overcome  Swiss  cheese  s  market  limita- 
tions, so  that  It  might  be  raL-ed  from  a  mere 
third  place  In  our  national  cheese  rating — 
cream  Is  second— but  they  don't  see  it  .n 
changing  from  the  wheel  The  200-pcund 
wheel  seems  to  be  the  Ideal  form  in  which 
Swiss  may  be  made  and  cured,  and  fcr  Green 
County  makers  handllnc  it  has  the  r.dded 
advantage  of  keeping  Swiss  muscles  In  trim 
for  gymnastic  festivities  In  the  local  turner 
halls. 

Spurred  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  are  under  way  seme  experi- 
ments In  marketing  packages  of  nat'jrsl  do- 
mestic SwLss  taken  from  straight  block  sec- 
tions cut  through  the  big  wheels  Slices 
from  these  sections  are  con-.enient  sandwich 
size,  but  the  marketing  trials  thus  far  have 
not  revolutionized  the  Industry  There  is 
hope  of  course,  that  convenient  packaging 
win  widen  the  Swiss-cheese  market.  There 
Is  also  hope  that  increased  unitormlty  cf 
grade  and  ccntlnually  better  quality  will 
swell  the  market,  and  along  this  channel  of 
exploration  a  good  place  to  watch  for  sig- 
nificant happenings  Is  the  small  factory  on 
the  read  south  from  Jiida  In  lower  Green 
County 

Here  Professor  Frazier.  Dr  Arthur  Swan- 
son  of  the  Berrien  Co  at  Monroe,  and  Fred 
Peutz  cf  the  local  cheese  co-cperative  are 
dlsagnoslng  every  step  of  Swiss  manufacture, 
working  In  a  pair  of  traveling  laboraiories 
stationed  alongside  a  little  factory.  In  an 
effort  to  stabilize  and  simplify  the  cheese- 
making  process  they  ere.  according  to  Profes- 
sor Frazier.  "taking  everything  we  can  lay 
hands  on  and  trying  it  cut  in  the  cheese- 
making  sequence  forward  backward,  and  up- 
side down  "  The  goal  is  better  Swiss,  cheaper 
Swiss,  and  hence  Increased  Swiss  consump- 
tion. 

Pending  fruitful  results  from  these  packag- 
ing and  manufacturing  researches.  Green 
County  is  quite  comfortable  Right  now  the 
big  yellow  wheels  of  Swiss  are  rolling  to  fill 
the  cap  left  by  Switzerland's  wartime  ab- 
sence from  the  market  That  means  pro- 
ducing SIX  wheals  where  only  five  were  made 
before  And  that  mean?  louder  yodels  In 
Swiss  Cheese  Countv,  Wisconsin, 
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OF   GEORGIA 
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Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immedi- 
ate future  and  possibly  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  vast  defense  program  of  the 


United  States  hanns  In  the  balance  at 
this  very  hour. 

There  hovers  over  the  Nation  a  threat 
of  a  strike  which,  if  carried  cut,  will  tie 
up  major  steel  production  cf  the  Nation 
indt-nnitely.  The  inevitable  results  of 
such  production  stoppage  cannot  be 
overe.stimated.  Without  steel — the  most 
important  single  d^^lense  product — the 
whole  armament  program  would  col- 
lap,se,  all  of  cur  past  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices would  go  for  naught,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  would  be  hopeless 
indeed. 

The  very  suggestion  that  the  back- 
bone of  our  defense  prosram  could  be 
broken  at  this  critical  time  in  world  ai- 
fairs  IS  almost  unbelievable.  Yet  there 
is  another  aspect  to  the  situation  which 
is  even  more  incredible. 

That  unbelievable  thing  is  that  one 
man,  and  one  man  alone,  dares  threaten 
to  bring  about  this  calamitous  condition 
of  aflairs.  Further,  In  this  time  when 
every  patriotic  man  and  woman  is  as- 
sumed to  be  doing  his  utmost  to  aid  in  the 
preservation  of  cur  Nation,  it  seems  Im- 
possible that  one  man  should  have  the 
power  to  hold  this  dire  threat  over  the 
heads  cf  his  hundred  and  thirty  million 
countrymen.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
the  sole  reason  for  the  projected  work 
stoppage  IS  -0  bring  to  this  man  greater 
personal  power  and  more  substantial  as- 
surance of  personal  profit  than  the  va^t 
amcunts  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed.  The 
billions  which  the  taxpayers  have  pledged 
to  carry  out  the  defense  program,  the 
sacrifices  which  the  boys  in  the  Arm.y 
camp?  and  their  fathers  e.nd  mothers 
back  home  have  made,  the  ccuntlc  s  ad- 
ditional lives  which  will  be  lost  if  our 
defense  work  is  delayed  by  a  strike  as 
threatened,  all  apparently  mean  nothing 
to  this  mar.  Ruthlessly,  selflsh'y,  un- 
patrictically  he  shakes  his  shaggy  mane, 
rears  defian*  e  to  the  rest  of  America,  and 
demands  thiit  his  personal  will  be  done 
here  and  now,  | 

The  man  who  would  thus  wreck  our 
defense  pronram  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  United  Ktates  assisting  Great  Britain 
cr  any  ether  opponent  of  Hitler  In  the 
present  war  Y^t  he  is  not  opposed  to 
domestic  v.-ar.  More  than  any  one  man 
he  IS  responsible  for  the  virtual  state  of 
civil  war  with  its  ceaseless  rioting  and 
countless  murderous  assaults  which  havs 
raged  in  the  industrial  plants  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  6  years. 
Neither  is  he  opposed  to  alien  enemies 
as  such,  becau."^?  in  recent  times  he  has 
ardently  encouraged  and  defended  vio- 
lently anarchistic  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  alien  and  commimistic  disturbers 
within  cur  borders.  He  Is  the  bitterest 
personal  foe  and  critic  of  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  P.-esident  of  the  United  States. 
This  man  i.-^  John  L.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Lcwij  threatens  to  bring  about  at 
midnight  Siturday  night.  October  25,  a 
general  strike  cf  th:  43,000  workers  in  the 
so-called  captive  coal  m.ines  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  strikes  have  been  ordered 
already  in  some  of  these  larger  properties. 
These  mines  are  owned  by  the  largest 
steel  producers  of  the  Nation  whose 
plants  are  running  night  and  day  pro- 
ducing all  the  steel  for  defense  work.    If 
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Mr.  Lewis  can  by  bringing  about  this 
strike  cut  off  the  coal  supply  of  these 
plants,  he  can  shut  them  down  and  cause 
a  cessation  of  steel  production  and  a  con- 
sequent stoppage  of  the  entire  defense 
program. 

This  ruthless  work  stoppage  in  the  steel 
plants,  however,  is  not  primarily  what 
Mr.  Lewis  desires.  Halting  the  defense 
program  wou'd  merely  be  a  means  to  an 
end.  What  Mr.  Lewis  really  wants  and 
what  he  is  determined  to  get  is  a  con- 
tract providing  for  a  closed-shop  agree- 
ment covering  workers  in  the  mines.  The 
term  "closed  shop"  may  sound  perplexing, 
but  it  has  a  very  simple  yet  significant 
meaning.  A  closed-shop  agreement,  such 
as  Mr.  Lewis  desires,  provides  that  no  one 
except  members  of  his  union  who  pay 
dues  regularly  shall  have  a  right  to  work 
in  the  mines.  In  other  words,  even 
though  a  man  is  thoroughly  qualified  to 
work  and  willing  and  anxious  to  do  so. 
he  Is  not  permitted  to  work  under  one 
of  these  closed-shop  agreements  vmless 
he  enlists  or  is  shanghaied  under  the 
Jolly  Roger  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  keeps  his 
dues  paid  up  right  where  Mr.  Lewis  can 
get  his  hands  on  them. 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  con- 
nection with  this  threatened  strike  that 
the  closed  shop  is  the  only  point  at  issue. 
No  question  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or 
any  other  working  conditions  except  the 
closed  shop  is  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy. 

The  owners  of  these  coal  mines  do  not 
approve  of  closed-shop  contracts,  and  to 
date  they  have  been  successful  in  declin- 
ing to  sign  them.  When  the  Wagner  Act 
waj  passed  in  1936.  Congress  went  on 
record  emphatically  against  compelling 
any  employer  to  accept  the  closed  shop. 
It  was  agreed  that  anybody  who  wanted 
to  sign  a  closed-shop  contract  might  do 
it,  but  over  and  over  again  it  was  empha- 
sized in  hearings  on  the  bill  and  in  debate 
on  the  floor  that  the  Wagner  Act  did  not 
make  the  signing  of  a  closed-shop  con- 
tract compulsory  and  that  it  did  not  con- 
stitute an  endorsement  by  Congiess  of 
the  Closed  shop.  Even  Mr.  Lewis  said  in 
hearings  on  the  bill  at  that  time  that  his 
union,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  did  not  desire  closed-shop 
contracts. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  changed  since  then. 
Power  feeds  on  power.  Now  Mr.  Lewis  is 
not  satisfied  with  80  percent  or  90  per- 
cent or  99  percent  of  the  workers.  He 
demands  all.  No  man  may  work  without 
wearing  the  collar  of  John  L.  Lewis.  So 
heavy  is  his  hand  that  quite  recently 
members  of  Mr.  Lewis'  imion  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  gone  on  strike  in  protest 
against  the  exorbitant  dues  which  he  has 
forced  upon  them  and  never  made  any 
detailed  accounting  for.  Hence,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  had  to  find  some  new  way  to 
enforce  membership  in  his  union. 
Lately  he  has  been  ti'ying  to  use  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  as  a 
channel  for  getting  ca^h  and  more  power. 
The  Mediation  Board  is  a  group  re- 
cently set  up  by  the  President  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  mediating  disputes 
between  employers  and  employees.  Its 
purpose  was  laudable,  but  the  practical 
working  out  of  Board  activities  has  been 
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to  give  unions,  particularly  the  C.  I.  O., 
just  about  everything  that  they  asked  for. 
These   results,    so    sati:Jactory    to    Mr. 
Lewis,  have  been  brought  about  in  a  very 
simple   way.     Whenever   a    case    of   un- 
usual interest  to  the  C.  I.  O.  comes  before 
the  Board,  the  Chairman.  Mr.  William  H. 
Davis,  a  New  York  radical,  immediately 
assigns  the  case  to  a  panel  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.     One  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  public,  a  second  the  union, 
and   the  third   the   eniplcyers.    Fortu- 
nately for  the  C.  I.  O.  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
three   so-called   public   members  of    the 
Board  are  ardent  advscJites  cf  the  closed 
Shop  and  almost  every  other  thing  that 
the  C.  I.  O.  desires.    Beside?  Mr.  Davis, 
the  public  members  are  Dr.  Frank  Gra- 
ham, the  vi-idely  known  radical  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Charles   E.   Wyzanski.    a    radical    labor 
attorney  who  for  several  years  was  assist- 
ant to  Madame  Perkms,   Secretary  of 
Labor.     With  this  kind  of  a  Board  set-up 
the  labor  unions  are  always  assured  cf 
two  out  of  three  votes  on  every  panel. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  unions,  and 
especially  the  C.  I.  O..  have  been  having  a 
field  day  before  the  Board. 

The  radical  members  cf  the  Board, 
however,  are  not  quite  so  crude  as  to  sim- 
ply vote  down  employer  members  with- 
out holding  extended  hearings.  They 
prolong  most  hearings  md  seex  by  divers 
threats  to  induce  employers  to  accede  to 
the  demands  of  union  leaders.  These 
threats  include  the  taking  over  of  plants 
by  the  Government.  In  one  case,  that 
of  the  Federal  Shipbui  ding  Co.  cf  Kear- 
ney, N.  J.,  a  Board  panel  by  a  2  to  1  vote 
recommended,  when  the  employer  re- 
fused to  sign  a  closed-shop  contract,  that 
the  Government  deprive  him  cf  his  prop- 
erty. This  was  done  amid  great  exalta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  C.  I.  O.  union 
leaders  who  had  forced  seizure  cf  the 
plant.  Their  joy  was  somewhat  prema- 
ture. The  plant  still  :.s  in  the  hands  of 
the  Navy  Departmen:,  which  operates 
on  an  open-shop  basis,  and  the  C.  I.  O. 
agitators  never  yet  have  obtained  their 
closed-shop  contract. 

Flushed  with  success  over  the  seizure 
of  the  Kearney,  N.  J.,  plant.  Mr.  Lewis 
brought  proceedings  before  the  Beard  to 
force  the  closed  shop  on  the  owners  of 
the  captive  mines.  The  u.':ual  Board 
methods  were  resorted  to  in  this  case. 
Chairman  Davis,  whc  is  sitting  on  the 
panel  of  three,  with  Hugh  Lyons,  a  C.  I. 
O.  organizer,  and  Walter  Tcagie,  an  em- 
ployer representative,  has  made  deter- 
mined efforts  to  induce  the  mine  owners 
to  igret  to  Mr.  Lewis"  demands  for  a 
closed  shop.  In  this  endeavor  Mr.  Davis 
has  been  singularly  unsuccessful.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers  have  told  the 
panel,  including  Chairman  Davis.  re- 
peatedly that  the  law  does  not  compel 
them  to  sign  a  closed-shop  contract,  and 
that  there  is  substantial  doubt  if,  under 
the  Wagner  Act,  one  can  be  signed  legal- 
ly by  an  employer.  This  unexpected  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  employers  has 
saddened  and  confused  Mr.  Davis.  Un- 
able to  break  down  employer  resistance 
to  the  closed  shop  and  fearful  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  take  over 
the  mines  on  such  a  flimsy  pretext  as 


refusal  to  sign  a  closed-shop  contract, 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  very  unhappy  man. 
He  has  induced  his  friend  and  confi- 
dant, Mr.  Lewis,  to  give  him  seme  5 
weeks  to  straighten  out  the  matter  as  Mr. 
Lewis  desires  it  done,  but  the  scheme  has 
not  worked.  So  now  Mr.  Lewis  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  going  to  call  his  men 
cut  of  the  mines  Saturday  at  midnight. 
Regardle.ss  of  the  defense  program  or 
anything  else.  John  L.  just  has  to  have 
his  way. 

Winning  the  closed  shop  in  the  cap- 
tive mines  is  "bnly  a  minor  part  of  John 
L.'s  program.     What  he  really  hopes  for 
over  the  long  range  is  to  compel  all  of 
the  steel  ccmranies  in  the  United  Slates 
to  sign  a   closed-shop  contract  for   all 
their  plants.     This  would  enslave  hun- 
dreds   of   thousands   of    men    and   make 
the  present  healthy  income  which  Mr. 
Lewis  receives  from  union  sources  seem 
like  chicken  feed  mdeed.    If  Lewis  could 
induce  the  Mediation  Board   to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  the  owners 
of  the  captive  mines  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  closed  shcp.  he  then  would  seek 
to  impose  the  closed  shop  on  the  steel 
plants   themselves.     Nearly  all  of  these 
plants  are  now  faced  with  the  problem 
of  signing  contracts  with  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  C.  I.  O.  outfit.    Should  the  general 
steel  plant  closed-shop  plan  work  cut, 
Mr.  Lewis  would  have  an  enormous  in- 
come which,  under  the  peculiar  present 
labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  would 
not  be  .subject  to  any  checking  up  what- 
ever.   During  the  last  6  years,  for  in- 
stance, the  records  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers     proceedings    show    that     Mr. 
Lewis   and   other   officials  during    three 
periods  totaling  18  months  expended  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000  for  "miscellane- 
ous."   By  calling  a  strike  in  the  captive 
mines.  Mr.  Lewis  might  easily  add  mil- 
lions to  his  coffer.    What  matter  then  if 
a  little  thing  like  national  defense  were 
stymied? 

The  obvious,  sensible,  and  fair  thing 
for  the  administration  to  do  in  this  and 
all    other    closed    shcp    situations    is    to 

freeze  them  just  as  they  are  now  until 
the  war  is  over.  That  is  what  President 
Woodrrw  Wilson  wisely  did  through  his 
War  Labor  Br>ard  in  1917.  Companies 
that  had  closed-shop  arrangements  v.ith 
unions  were  not  permitted  to  do  any- 
thing to  disturb  working  contracts. 
Labor  organizations  likewise  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  game. 

Possibly  something  like  this  may  be 
done  now.  but  I  doubt  it.  If  the  Media- 
tion Beard  follows  out  its  custom.aiy 
practice,  it  will  accept  the  dictates  of 
Mr.  Lewis  and  recommend  that  the  em- 
ployers be  forced  to  sign  a  closed  shcp 
contract  under  penalty  of  losing  their 
plants  or  their  defense  business. 

After  that,  the  matter  probably  will  be 
thrown  over  into  O.  P.  M  .  where  Sidney 
HUlman.  a  founder  of  the  C  I  O.,  is  in 
charge  of  so-called  labor  relations.  Any- 
body who  has  followed  the  activities  of 
the  labor  relations  section  of  O.  P.  M. 
under  Hillman  and  his  radical  consult- 
ant, Ell  Oliver,  will  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.  The  truth  about  Mr.  Hillman's 
labor  activities  has  just  begun  to  come 
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out  before  the  committee  headed  by 
Senator  Truman,  of  Missouri.  Just  a 
little  bit  of  the  stench  that  can  be  raised 
already  is  in  evidence  before  this  com- 
mittee. Reports  have  it  an  inquiry  into 
the  way  Hillman.  Oliver,  and  isador 
Lubin,  who  has  a  desk  in  the  White 
House,  have  forced  uj)  wages  in  the  air- 
plane industry  would  produce  startling 
results.  I  am  very  hcpeful  that  the  Ttu- 
man  committee  will  go  into  this  matter 
and  also  the  activities  of  the  Mediation 
Board  itself. 

Unle.ss  the  Mediatlcn  Board  or  som.e  of 
the  saner  heads  at  O.  P.  M.  do  the  ob- 
viously sensible  and  constructive  thing 
and  stop  all  this  closed  shop  agitation 
until  after  the  war  :s  over,  the  White 
House  soon  is  going  to  find  the  L<.'Wis 
demand  for  dictatorial  powers  In  the 
labor  world  right  in  its  lap. 

The  question  which  a  great  many 
Americans  are  asking  then  will  be 
brought  into  the  limelight.  That  ques- 
tion is  this: 

Is  John  L.  Lewis  or  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt the  directing  head  of  the  United 
States? 

If  Lewis  can  call  a  strike  and  tie  up 
the  defense  program,  then  he  will  be 
proven  dictator  of  tiie  United  States. 

If  President  Roosevelt  has  the  courage 
to  put  Lewis  in  his  pk.ce,  as  he  should  do. 
then  he  is  boss  and  the  defense  program 
can  go  forward. 

I,  for  one,  believe  tliat  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  to  go  over 
Lewis'  head  and  ajjpeal  to  the  coal 
miners  to  continue  work  in  behcilf  of 
national   defense,  they  would   do   It. 

Sooner  or  later  the  question  of  whether 
John  L.  Lewis  is  mor(  powerful  than  the 
United  States  Government  will  have  to 
be  settled.  It  is  a  quest icn  which  is  of 
the  utmost  concern  to  every  patriotic  man 
and  woman  in  this  ccuntry.  Thus  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  time  to  settle  it  and 
President  Roosevelt  Ij;  the  only  man  who 
can  do  the  job.  WiL  he  have  the  cour- 
age?    I  hope  so. 


Mr.  CANNON  Df  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  le- 
mark-s  m  the  Recor;).  I  am  including  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  nie  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1941,  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  from  station  KMOX  In 
Si.  Louis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  naming  of  the  city  of 
St  Charles,  Mo.,  and  the  founding  of  the 
St.  Charles  Bon-cmeo  Parish; 


Mrs  Cannon  and  I  have  Just  come  from 
8t  Ciiarles  where  we  attended  a  very  in- 
teresting ceremony  this  afternoon,  the  cele- 
bration commemorating  the  one  hundred 
find  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  naming  cf 
the  city  of  St  Charles  and  the  founding  of 
the  St  Charles  Borromeo  Parish  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Donnell  were  present,  and  the 
Governor  in  a  particularly  eloquent  ad- 
dress officiated  at  the  unveiling  of  the  me- 
morial to  Bianchette.  the  founder  of  the 
CUV.   in   the   park   wh:ch   laears   his   name 

Here,  at  the  confluence  of  two  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  world  at  what  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  gateway  to  the  West. 
His  E.xcellency,  Don  Manuel  Perez.  Lieu- 
tpnant  Governor  of  upper  Louisiana,  in  a 
moment  of  happy  inspiration,  bestowed  up- 
on the  Infant  city,  a  century  and  a  half 
apo.  the  name  of  St.  Charles,  and  upon  the 
parish  the  name  of  St    Charles  Borromeo 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a  long 
time,  measured  by  the  Itfe  of  an  individual 
But  when  in  the  city  museum  here  we  f-ee 
clay  tablets  from  Babylon  and  Assyria  writ- 
ten 5  000  years  ago,  we  realize  that  150  years 
are  but  a  passing  moment — as  a  watch  In 
the  nsjrht — and  yet  in  these  last  150  years 
are  compressed  more  change  and  procress 
than  in  the  previous  l.ooo  years  When 
Washington  ret:red  from  the  Presidency  to 
the  pleasant  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  the 
plow  in  use  on  his  farm  differed  little  from 
the  plow  from  which  Cincinnatus  was  called 
by  the  Roman  Senate  And  the  spinning 
wheel  wiilch  Martha  Washington  found  at 
Mount  Vernon  on  her  return  from  the 
White  House  was  in  all  respects  the  sr.me 
wheel  used  by  the  women  of  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  In  a  th.DU- 
sand  years  there  had  been  Uttle  ma'erlal 
change.  But  If  Louis  Bianchette  and  his 
Intrepid  companions  could  come  back  to- 
day, with  their  ancient  flintlocks  and  coon- 
skin  cap?  and  ox  carts  and  see  carts  pro- 
pelled without  oxen  and  man-made  birds 
afloat  In  the  air.  night  turmd  tu  brilliant 
day  and  men  speaking  through  microphones 
to  all  the  world,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves in  a  land  of  enchantment 

Let  us  go  back  to  their  day  France  had 
Just  lost  Quebec  and  with  It  her  empire  In  the 
new  world — and  many  patriotic  French 
Canadians  impatient  of  English  victory  and 
English  rule,  were  turning  westward  where 
British  arms  had  net  yet  penetrated.  Among 
them  Louis  Bianchette  with  a  few  hardy  re- 
tainers, leaving  Canada  and  crossing  the 
Great  Lakes  In  canoes,  came  down  the  Illi- 
nois River  to  the  Mississippi  and  turned  we?=t- 
ward  up  the  Missouri  into  Sparlsh  terri- 
tory •  •  •  to  find  a  now  home  under  the 
friendly  riile  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment was  glad  to  commission  him  as  com- 
mandant of  the  new  district.  Here  he  built 
his  log  house  comrr.enclng  the  colonization  of 
an  area  tlfcat  extend-^d  from  the  M  sscurl  River 
to  the  Arctc  pole  and  from  the  Mis^-ihslppl  to 
the  Golden  Gate  en  the  Pacific  Ocean 

It  vcas  a  hunter's  paradise  The  wilderness 
teemed  w.th  bear.  bufTalo.  elk.  deer,  beaver, 
and  smaller  game  w.thcut  number  The  bear 
and  the  elk.  too  large  to  hde  and  an  Inviting 
target,  were  the  first  to  face  extinction  The 
buffalo  were  driven  to  the  western  palrics 
But  the  deer  remained  In  abundance  until 
long  after  the  civi!  war  and  supplied  one  of 
the  principal  artic'e?  of  diet  on  the  pioneer 
table. 

And  pioneers  came  In  nev<.r-cndliiB  cara- 
vans. They  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  elm 
and  the  oak  and  vast  forests  faded  away  Into 
fertile  fields  and  prospercus  farms.  They 
stretched  cut  their  hards  across  racing 
streams  and  turbulent  waters  were  bridged 
They  leveled  their  tran.^it  across  bog  and  len 
and  up  mountains  and  can%ons  and  a  net- 
work of  highways  appeared  as  if  by  magic. 
They  built  marts  and  cotmtiag  houses  and 
schools  and  churches  and  there  grew  a  mighty 


Commonwealth  whose  progress  and  pros* 
perity  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  th« 
world  Thev  pointed  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  the  truths  of  divme  faith  and  a  de- 
vout people  lifttKl  their  hearts  to  the  throne 
of  God  The\  established  govcrnmenta, 
unique  in  the  c^nstitutlcnal  Jurisprudence  of 
nations,  governments  by  the  people; 
and  the  territory  of  Missouri  was  organized 
with  five  counties — St.  Charles,  St  Louis. 
Ste  Genevieve.  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Madison 
Counties — each  stretching  from  the  Mitsis- 
sippi  River  tc  ti  f  j-uusot  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

A  little  later.  In  1821,  the  rupidly  growing 
territory  was  admitt«l  xx)  staiehood.  And 
when  the  quesuon  arose  as  to  the  location 
of  the  capltol  cf  the  iiew  State  •  •  • 
St  Charles  •  •  •  thr  center  of  popula- 
tion, wealth,  a  id  traversable  highways  wa» 
selected  •  •  •  and  the  newly  created 
state  legislature  convened  in  two  buiidiiiga 
which  arc  still  .■standing  In  this  first  capitol 
of  Miss(-u:  1  An  ii^spcction  cf  the  records 
of  the  tln'.es  Indicates  tliat  all  memberi  of 
the  Assembly  came  on  horseback,  the  only 
practical  methrd  of  travel  at  the  time.  All 
were  clothed  m  homespun  and  buckskin. 
When  the  two  houses  convened.  Governor 
McNair  alone  wire  a  manufactured  coat  and 
a  custom-made  hat  The  members  boarded 
In  local  hornet-  at  the  established  rate  of 
$2  50  a  week  And  the  thrifty  housewife  was 
in  a  position  to  clear  a  nice  profit  even  at 
that  figure,  as  pork  was  I'j  cents  per 
pound  •  •  •  an  entire  deer  could  b« 
lx)UKht  for  50  cents,  and  wild  honey,  the 
substitute  for  f^ugar.  was  5  cejits  per  gallon. 
But  then,  as  row.  political  ofBce  was  any- 
thing but  pruflTflble,  and  so  stringent  was 
the  largess  alU  wed  by  the  primatlve  S'ate 
that  a  painfully  large  number  of  the  states- 
men departed  at  the  close  of  the  se&.elon 
without  observing  the  formality  of  paying 
their  board  So  the  ho.'.pitable  citizens  of  St. 
Charles  found  that  they  had  not  only  ►up- 
pUed  quarters  lor  the  general  a.-^s^mbly  but 
had  in  many  instances  also  contributed  to 
the  Individual  maintenance  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  while  in  attendance  upon 
their  official  duties 

But  St  Cha-lrs'  preeminence  l.«  not  re- 
stricted to  her  hofipitality  Here  was  estab- 
lished the  first  permanrnt  settlement  north 
cf  the  Missouri  River  Here  was  maintained 
the  first  free  fchool  wett  cf  the  Mississippi 
River,  The  Sa.nted  Mother  Duchsene.  in  the 
early  days  of  1818.  with  four  sifters  left  hrr 
native  France,  landed  at  New  Orleans  and 
amended  the  Missusippi  River  to  found  here 
the  first  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  find  uf  a 
part  cf  Its  notfible  benefactions  a  free  school 
for  pioneer  children  From  that  day  to  this 
St.  Charles  has  been  nct*d  for  her  interest  in 
and  her  support  cf  Christian  education. 
Shortly  after.  Major  and  Mrs  Sibley  laid  here 
the  fcundatlor.s  of  one  of  the  Natlon'.s  noted 
Institutlcns  cf  learning — Llndcnwood  C,  1- 
lege — the  first  major  coliepe  for  womfn  wei't 
cf  the  Mississippi  and  tod.iv  the  largest  ^nd 
most  heavily  i  ndowe d  cf  anj  mnjcr  col'ege 
for  women  in  the  West  And  at  O  Fallon, 
another  natloral  school,  the  Mother  Convent 
of  the  Precicuf  Blood  Is  repularly  sending  cut 
Into  the  world  trained  young  women  to  tench 
and  to  serve  and  to  bless  Here  In  St  Charles 
was  the  first  station  of  the  famed  Boonsllck 
Trail  with  branches  to  every  Western  Sta'e. 
Here  the  first  Capitol  of  Muscun  Here  the 
first  bridge  across  the  Misscu'l  Riv?r — and 
more  recently  but  n^  t  lea.^t.  significant  In 
the  history  cf  a  Rieat  apricu'.tural  State.  St. 
Charles  County  was  the  first  county  in  Mis- 
souri to  bear  in  full  the  expenses  cf  the 
Evtenflon  Service  of  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture 

St  Charle«t  1'  today  a  modern  city  in  every 
sense  cf  the  word,  with  every  service  and 
facility,  a  city  cf  churches  and  schools  and 
culture.  An  Industrial  ccutsr  cf  thcps, 
foundry,  and  fiiciones      Here  are  b?ing  bu.lt 
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the  tanks  of  the  national-defense  progrfem. 
and  Just  out  of  the  city  Is  being  produced  the 
explosives  to  load  the  gun  Uncle  Sam  Is  plac 
InR  behind  the  door  for  the  benefit  of  any 
whose  cupidity  might  be  attracted  by  Amer- 
ican walfh  and  prosperity.  They  are  not 
manuf'.cturin(?  us  into  a  war.  They  are  to 
keep  America  out  of  the  war;  and  war  out  of 
America  But  if  anv  predatory  nations  of 
Eurr.pe  or  Asia,  should  misjudge  our  pacifist 
temperament— if  we  are  ever  attacked— we 
are  prepared  to  defend  America  and  Amer- 
ican rights,  the  right  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  cur  own  conscience,  the 
right  to  self-government,  the  right  to  live 
our  own  life,  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  gone  and 
the  heroic  men  and  women  who  built  St. 
Charles  have  gone  with  them.  But  1  have 
an  abiding  faith  that  if  the  occasion  arises. 
if  the  need  should  come  again,  there  will  be 
among  those  who  carry  on  today  men  and 
women  ready  and  competent  to  take  the 
places  of  Louis  Blanchette,  Mother  Duch=ene. 
Major  Siblcv.  and  all  the  rank  and  file  who 
have  labored  and  sacrificed  to  bring  to  frui- 
tion the  golden  harvests  of  these  150  years  of 
progress  and  achievement. 


Addreiies  Ohio  Federation  of  Republican 
Women's  Organizations 
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or 
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ADDRESS  OF  CLARENCE  BLTDINGTON 
KELLAND 


Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  address  of  Clar- 
ence Budington  Kelland  before  the  Ohio 
Federation  of  Republican  Women's  Or- 
ganizations. Neill  House.  Columbus.  Ohio, 
September  22,  1941: 

I  wlih.  in  the  beginning,  to  discuss  with 
you  briefly  the  present  condition  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
Its  resources,  and  its  strength,  and  its  poten- 
tialities. I  want  to  recall  facts  to  your  mind, 
and  to  point  out  new  facts  and  future  possi- 
bilities. But  most  emphatically  of  all  I 
want  to  suggest  to  you  its  duties,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  it. 
I  want  to  make  plain  to  ycu  that  never  In 
the  history  cf  this  Republic  has  so  grave  a 
duty  been  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
political  party,  nor  has  a  political  party  been 
called   upon   to   fulfill   obligations   so   sacred. 

As  to  the  condition  of  our  party,  I  want  to 
say  to  ycu  that  it  is  a  going  concern,  vigor- 
ous, strong,  solvent,  and  powerful. 

On  November  5  last,  nearly  23.000,000  citi- 
zens cast  their  votes  for  the  candidate  c  f 
the  Republican  Party.  A  party  that  can 
attract  the  loyalty  of  23.000.000  voters  is  not 
pclltlcar.y  bankrupt.  That  the  Republican 
Party  did  not  cast  another  10,000,000  votes 
and  win  an  overwhelming  victory  was  due 
to  a  foreign  war.  It  was  due  to  a  war  in 
Europe  which  many  honorable,  intelligent 
Citizens  believed  of  greater  importance  than 
tlie  Internal  aflairs  of  this  Nation. 


Had  there  been  no  foreign  war  In  Novem- 
ber of  last  year  the  Repu  jlican  Party  would 
have  won  an  overwhelmlTg  victory,  for  the 
United  States  of  America— its  thinking,  in- 
telligent, patriotic  cltizer.s— were,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  sick  to  death  of  the  New  Deal. 
It  was  not  the  weaknesi.  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  cost  It  the  las:  election;  it  was  a 
war  that  waged  across  3  000  miles  of  ocean 
that  caused  our  defeat. 

Even  so  we  went  to  t:ie  polls  with  more 
votes  than  ever  before  were  cast  for  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  Pre.^ident. 

This  is  not  weakness;  this  is  not  political 
bankruptcy  This  was  u  showing  of  vigor 
that  WIS  little  short  of  niiraculcus. 

Todav  the  Republican  Party  has  rot  lost 
one  of 'those  votes  Tod\y  there  are  in  this 
land  millions  of  citizens  who  reeret  that  they 
cast  their  votes  for  the  New  Deal.  There  are 
millions  of  voters  who  vould  not  cast  their 
votes  for  the  New  Deal  apam. 

This  is  n-t  woakne-s  This  Is  not  political 
bankruptcy  This  is  a  balance  sheet  that 
proves  to  anv  human  be  ng  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  not  only  Is  pditlcaUy  solvent,  but 
is  today  politically  dominant 

During   the   past   year  the  New   Deal   party 
has  alienated  nullinns  of  voters      During  the 
past  year  by  its  incomp^ent  palterina  with 
strikes  in  defense  Indus  ries  it  has  outraged 
millions  of  vrters      Dur  ne  the  past  year  by 
its    failure    to    organize    into    coherence    our 
defense  program  and  sh3w  results  worthy  of 
the    .American    people    it    has   lost   the    confi- 
dence of  mil; ions  of  voters      During  the  past 
year,  by  its  failure  to  kfcp  it.s  promises — our 
"promises — of  aid  to  Britbin.  it  has  humiliated 
mlliicns  of  voters.     During  the  past  year,  be- 
cause   it   has   wasted   ard   frittered    away    In 
futility    millions    upon     millions    of    dollars 
wrung  from  us  in  taxes    it  has  betrayed  the 
loyalty    cf    millions    of    voters      Dunne    the 
past   year,   because   It   ha.s   not   amended   Its 
program   of    prodigality,   because   It    has   not 
decreased    but  in  many  cases  has  Increased 
nondefense  spending,  m  11  ions  of  voters  have 
washed  tl-ieir  hands  of  the  New  Deal. 

These  millions  of  voters  are  waiting  for 
the  congressional  eleoticns  cf  1942  to  register 
th?lr  disgust  and   dismay. 

So  the  Republican  Party  has  added  to  its 
backlog  of  23  OCO  000  vcte« 

It  has  Increased  the  numbers  of  its  army 
to  a  point  where  that  army  new  cannot  be 
beaten 

These  things  that  I  state  to  you  are  simple, 
elementary,  evident  facts 

The  Republican  Par:y  has  recruited  Its 
strength  so  that  It  cannot  fail  of  victory. 
It  cannot  fail  of  victory — if 

There  is  an  "if  "  But  I  do  not  fear  that 
if  Because  the  Reoublican  Party,  re- 
freshed, renewed,  reorganized,  under  able 
and  competent  leadeiship  will  eliminate 
that  if. 

If  the  Republican  Party  sees  its  duty,  com- 
prehends It.-;  obligations      That  is  the  if 

The  Republican  Party  does  perceive  Its 
duty  and  will  perform  its  duty.  It  is  aware 
Of  its  ctalicaticn':.  a:id  will  assume  its  obliga- 
tions I  believe  this;  I  know  this;  I  bring 
to  you  m.y  guaranty  cf  this.  And  accom- 
panying my  guaranty.  a.«  good  measure  and 
to  bind  the  bargain,  a  further  certainty  that 
we  will  win  the  congressional  elections  of 
1942  and  the  Presidential  election  of  1944. 

I  bring  you  my  guaranty  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  will  defeat  a  fcurth  term 

Now.  then,  what  of  -he  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Republican   Party? 

THE     DtrtY      OF     THE      RE?t.-BlIC.^X     PARTY      IS     TO 
BECOME    THE    RESCtTE    PARTY 

The  Republican  Party  must  become  the 
llfesaving  service  of  civil  liberty. 

The  Republican  Party  must  so  organize, 
so  implement  itself  that  it  will  be  to  the 
people  of  this  Republic  what  the  hfesavmg 
service  is  to  the  shipwrecked  maru.er. 


Because  today  our  ship  of  state  float;  all 
but  helpless,  lashed  by  waves  of  New  Deal 
incompetencv.  Because  today  the  ship  of 
our  Republic  is  being  driven  upon  the  rocks 
by  New  t3eal  winds  avid  to  crush  and  distort 
It  Into  a  mass  of  wreckage  that  will  net  longer 
be  a  republic.  Because  those  New  Deal  winds 
are  lifting  up  mountainous  seas  of  commu- 
nism, at  state  soclahsm,  of  totalitarianism. 
Because  these  winds  and  these  seas,  fostered 
by  this  administration,  have  brought  the  ves- 
sel carrying  all  our  hopes,  all  our  security 
close  to  shipwreck  and  destruction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Republican  Party  to 
perceive  this  peril;  it  is  the  oblieatlon  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

I  can  see  no  hope  of  preserving  more  than 
a  vestige  of  our  Republic  unless  the  Repub- 
lican Plu-ty.  reorganized,  relmplemented,   re- 
vitalized— with    honorable    and    trustworthy 
leadership — with   honest,  farslghted.   sturdy, 
patriotic  aims  and  plans — shall  come  to  the 
rescue.      Unless    it   proves    itself    wonhy    to 
rally  uoder  its  banner  all  those  cf  every  race, 
every  creed,  every  political  party  who  revere 
this  Nation.    All  who  revere  our  Constitution. 
All  who  revere  the  Bill  cf  Rights.     All  who 
believe  in  private  property  and  private  enter- 
prise.   All  who  believe  that  man  is  a  think- 
ing, independent  citizen  and  not  a  reglment- 
. ed  part  of  a  state-directed  production  line. 
Unless.  I  say.  the  Republican  Party,  by  its 
words  S-nd  Its  deeds,  shall  prove  itself  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  these,  and  shall  march 
to  victory   with   them   in   the   congressional 
electlotis  of  1942. 

For  these  elections  are  crucial.  I  believe 
from_  tfce  depths  of  my  scul  that  If  we  do  not 
win  these  elections.  If  we  do  not  pain  control 
of  the  Hcu.'^e  of  Representatives;  If  we  do 
not  fix  this  brake  upon  the  runaway  wheel  of 
the  New  Deal,  then  It  wUl  be  too  late.  And 
this  Rt public  as  we  have  known  it  and  have 
lived  ttndcr  Its  beneficent  form.s  will  disap- 
pear ftfcm  the  earth. 

I  da  not  say  this  for  oratorical  effect.  I 
speak  it  simply.  I  state  it  calmly.  I  say  It 
with  all  solemnity.  Because  from  the  very 
depths  of  my  soul  I  believe  it  to  be  the  truth. 
Todfey  we  are  confronted  by  the  appalling 
Isue  of  peace  or  war  for  America. 

Upon  this  issue  the  country  is  divided.  De- 
cent, patriotic,  honorable  men  have  alined 
them3Dlves  upon  the  side  of  war;  decent,  pa- 
tiiotic.  honorable  men  have  alined  themselves 
upon  the  side  of  peace.  Leaders  of  the  Re- 
publidan  Party  are  for  war.  Leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  are  for  peace.  Leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party  are  for  peace,  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  Party  are  for  war. 
There  is  no  unity.  Until  the  decls:on  Is  made 
by  ths  acts  of  men  or  by  the  march  of  events 
there  can  be  no  unity. 

As  for  myself.  If  peace  can  be  maintained 
with  tafety.  I  am  upon  the  side  of  peace.  I 
do  not  know  what  my  judgment  would  be  If 
another  man  occupied  the  Whlf;  House,  sur- 
rounded by  other  advisers.  But  I  do  know 
that  1  fear  to  go  to  war  under  the  leadership 
of  this  administration. 

War  is  more  difBcult  than  peace.  The  New 
Deal  has  proven  Itself  Incompetent  to  lead 
this  country  in  times  of  peace.  How  much 
more  incompetent  will  it  prove  Itself  to  lead 
this  oountry  In  time  of  war? 

But  the  Republican  Party  must  not  cap- 
ttotisly  make  a  partisan  Issue  of  this  war.  It 
must  not  obstruct  for  the  mere  exercise  of 
obstruction.  It  must  not  act  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Republican  Party  alone,  but  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  for  the  best  interest.s  of  all. 
But  It  must  not  permit  the  New  Deal  to 
make  use  of  this  war  for  Its  own  partisan 
ends.  The  Republican  Party  owes  a  duty  to 
Ajaerica  to  watch,  to  police,  to  apply  the 
brakes. 

Its  high  duty  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the  New 
Deal  does  not  use  this  war  emergency  to  grasp 
powers  which  it  does  not  mean  to  return  to 
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the  people  on  the  day  when  peace  shall  dawn 
again.  Its  hi^h  duty  is  to  see  to  It  that, 
under  the  guise  of  preparing  for  war  the 
New  Deal  does  not  equip  itself  with  all  the 
tools  of  totalitarian  dictatorship  and  to  re- 
place our  form  of  government  with  a  thing 
euphoniously  called  state  socialism 

But  the  Republican  Party  can  and  must 
unite  upon  one  matt»r  closely  knit  to  this 
question — and  that  Is  a  complete,  efficient. 
Impregnable  defense.  It  can  unite  and  call 
upon  all  Americans  to  put  their  shoulders 
behind  this  effort. 

When  I  say  all  Americans  I  Include  the 
New  Deal.  I  call  upon  the  New  Deal  to  lay 
aside  partisanship,  special  maneuverings, 
daily  grasping  for  pov;er  to  Join  with  us  to 
make  true  the  boastful  words  it  has  uttered. 
To  make  America  the  arsenal  of  human 
liberties.     For  It  has  rot  Joined  with  us. 

America  can  make  good  America  must 
make  good  But  America  cannot  make  good 
until  the  New  Deal  changes  Its  spcts.  It  Is 
the  duty  cf  the  Republican  Party  to  compel 
the  New  Deal  to  chanje  Its  spotted  coat;  to 
fit  to  Itself  a  new  garment  whose  colors  shall 
be  red.  white,  and  blic  and  whose  pattern 
shall  be  one  of  stars  a  id  stripes. 

Upon  this  matter  of  our  defense  program 
I  must  speak  my  mind 

I  must  ask  ycu  and  all  Americans  what  It 
Is  we  are  preparing  to  defend?  The  answer 
Is  that  we  are  preparing  to  defend  the  United 
States  of  America  as  li  was  conceived  by  our 
forefathers.  with  those  political  forms 
ordained  and  establishi;d  by  our  Constitution. 
We  arc  preparing  to  defend  a  republic  whc.«e 
government  shall  t>e  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances,  a  gcvernment  divided  into  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Jvidlcial. 
We  are  pr'^parlnp  to  ilcfend  the  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  fieemen,  so  that  they  shall  be 
a&fiured  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  despotic  gov- 
ernment. We  are  preparing  to  defend  the 
rights  of  private  proi^erty  and  the  decent 
rights  of  free,  private  enterpri.se  We  are 
preparing  to  defend  the  right  of  opportunity. 
We  are  preparing  to  deTend  the  right  of  every 
American  to  live  as  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father and  his  great-grandfather  lived — in 
peace  of  mind,  in  comfort  of  body  We  are 
preparing  to  defend  the  right  of  every  man 
to  mind  his  own  busir  ess  without  Improper 
meddling  or  coercion  or  threat  from  any 
government  abroad  or  at  home  These  are 
the  things  that  move  us  to  consent  to  over- 
whelming taxes,  to  grinding  sacrifices,  to  the 
conscription  of  our  sens  Behind  this  en- 
deavor we  can  all  unite;  behind  this  endeavor 
we  are  all  united 

To  defend  means  tc  prfser\e  not  to  de- 
stroy I  charge  that  the  New  Deal  is  using 
the  defense  progrem  to  des'rcy  what  It 
speciously  pretends  the  defense  program  Is 
designed  to  preserve. 

I  charge  that  it  Is  using  the  vast,  auto- 
cratic defense  p<iwers  conferred  upon  It  to 
destroy  the  American  way  of  life 

I  charge  that  by  a  designed  use  of  the 
power  to  award  raw  materials  or  contracts 
to  this  concern  or  to  that  concprn.  to  this 
purpose  or  to  that  purpose  It  has  already 
brought  small  busine:is  of  this  country  t<j 
the  verge  of  destruct  on.  There  are  those 
Who  say  that  this  concliticn  has  been  caused 
by  fumbling  and  by  InefRciency  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  New  Deal  is  not 
wrecking  the  small  bt.sine«s  man.  the  small 
manufacturer,  the  small  contractor,  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker 
on  purpose.  I  charge  that  there  arc  men 
high  in  this  adminisi ration  who  are  using 
their  power  deliberate  y  to  destroy  the  small 
businessman  as  a  step  toward  the  destruction 
of  the  big  businessman — which,  in  turn,  will 
be  a  step  toward  th ;  abolition  of  private 
property  and  of  private  enterprise. 


And  with  the  destruction  of  private  enter- 
prise will  go  all  the  rest  fc^r  which  we  work 
and  spend  and  make  our  sacrifice 

It  is  from  this  Intolerable  condition  that 
the  Republican  Party  must  rescue  us 

Evidence  Is  evidence  It  would  be  possi- 
ble to  go  Into  court  and  to  prove  to  any 
Intelligent  Jury  the  intentions  of  men  high 
In  the  oligarchy  of  the  New  E>eal.  By  their 
words  and  by  their  actions  It  can  be  pro%-en 
that  they  are  conspiring  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  evUs  of  private  property,  private  enter- 
prise, private  ambition.  By  their  words  and 
by  their  actions  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
their  definite  aim  is  to  rid  the  United  States 
of  such  evils  as  private  Independence,  private 
security,  private  self-respect 

I  state  to  you  the  attitude  of  the  New  Deal 
toward  private  enterprise 

If  one  man  goes  into  business  by  himself 
It  Indicates  a  dangerous  tendency. 

If  two  men  form  a  partnership  to  carry  on 
eome  private  enterprise  It  is  evidence  of  an 
evU  intent. 

If  three  or  more  men  form  a  corporation 
It  Is  a  criminal  conspiracy 

It  is  from  New  Deal  minds  cf  this  Ilk 
that  the  Republican  Party  must  rescue  us 

There  Is  before  Congress  a  bill  to  place  In 
New  Deal  hands  control  over  every  commod- 
ity that  comes  Into  your  homes.  It  is  a  bill 
that  gives  to  the  New  Deal  power  of  life  and 
death  over  every  private  enterprise  In  Amer- 
ica— over  every  enterprise  whether  It  be  a 
corner  grocery  store,  a  farmer  with  one  cow 
selling  milk,  a  bicycle  repair  shop,  a  fruit 
stand,  and  so  on  up  to  the  largest  industries 
m  the  land  The  object— the  stated  object — 
of  this  bill  is  to  control  prices  and  to  prevent 
Inflation. 

But  before  we  grant  these  vast,  dangerous 
powers,  let  us  see  if  the  New  I>^al  states 
Clearly  and  honestly  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
Let  us  see  If  the  New  Deal  is  troubled  solely 
by  the  fear  of  rising  prices  and  is  moved  by 
a  desire  to  protect  the  people 

I  place  in  your  hands  one  Important  piece 
of  evidence  You  may  consider  this  piece  of 
evidence  and  from  It  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

The  man  who  is  to  be  made  administrator 
of  the  powers  stirrendered  by  this  bill  Is  Leon 
H'  nderscn 

And  who  Is  Leon  Henderson?  He  Is  the 
man  whom  Congressman  D:es  investigator  of 
subversive  activities,  accuses  of  being  a  Com- 
munist He  accuses  Mr  Henderson,  but  he 
brings  conclusive  proof  against  a  number  of 
Mr  Henderson's  right-hand  men  The  ac- 
cuser Mr  Dies,  Is  not  a  Republican  He  is 
a  Democrat 

Would  a  Communist,  or  a  sympathizer  with 
communism,  use  these  vast  and  perilous  pc  w- 
ers  for  the  .^reservation  of  private  property, 
private  enterprise — or  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  republic?  Would  you  set  a  cat  to 
guard  a  cream  Jug? 

It  Is  from  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
in  hieh  places  in  this  administration  that 
the  Rt-publican  Party  must  rescue  us 

I  have  talked  much  about  private  prop- 
erty and  prnate  enterprise  In  my  concep- 
tion, a  man  who  works  with  his  hands  Is  In 
private  enterprise  He  i*  a  part  and  a  part- 
ner  In   private   enterprise. 

There  are  necessary  steps  in  the  setting  up 
of  that  sort  of  planned  economy  which  the 
New  Deal  is  foisting  upon  us  First  comes 
the  destruction  of  small  business  That  is 
well  under  way.  Next  comes  the  destruction 
of  big  busine.'-s  The  machinery  is  being  con- 
structed to  accomplish  that  But  the  third. 
perhaps  the  most  necessary  step  of  all.  Is  the 
destruction  cf  organized  labor 

A  totalitarian  form  of  government  dares 
not  tolerate  organized  labor  It  cannot  op- 
erate Its  planned  eccnomv  If  labor  be  or- 
ganized,  eircng,   p-owerful   to     esist   inroads 
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upon  its  richts.  A  planned  economy  must 
dominate  lab(  r;  Jt  must  dictate  how  many 
hours  a  man  ^hall  work  and  wh.at  wi.pes  he 
shall  receive.  It  must  exercise  over  labor  a 
more  tyrannical  control  thtn  It  does  over 
capital.  You  need  but  ^'.mtce  at  Germany, 
at  Italy,  at   Russia,  to  be  aware  of  this  fact 

Therefore,  I  charge  that  the  third  vi-tim 
cf  the  New  Deal  must  and  W'  .  bo  organ i/ed 
labor 

The  Republican  Party  must  set  Itself  firmly 
and  wisely  and  efficiently  to  come  to  the 
succor  of  organized  labor.  Organized  labor 
stands  In  acute  peril.  It  must  be  rescued. 
Its  destruction  has  been  planned  Its  life 
Is  threatened.  Its  enemy  is  the  New  Deal. 
The  Republican  Party  must  and  shall  come 
to  labor's  rescue. 

We  have  se<n  with  appalled  eyes  hew  the 
New  Deal  failed  In  time  of  peace,  we  stand 
appalled  as  we  see  how  it  does  not  even  un- 
derstand how  to  commence  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  dtfei  se  program  We  stand  aghast 
at  Its  inefficiency,  its  ineptitude,  its  improper 
political  and  social  maneuvering  in  this  crisis 
During  the  pa  t  few  days  we  have  been  made 
to  feel  shame  as  the  facts  of  aid  to  Britain 
have  been  made  public — as  we  have  been 
shown  how  the  New  D<-al  h.as  failed  tc  keep 
Its  promises  tc  Britain,  how  Britain  has  been 
compelled  to  fight  and  to  win  alone  despite 
the  promises  of  the  leiid-lea.se  bill  We  have 
seen  that  during  the  past  12  months  our 
e.xports  to  Brrain  have  scarcely  risen  above 
the  amounts  sent  to  her  befnre  we  agreed 
to  cfjme  to  her  aid  We  mav  well  feel  shame. 
This  failure  Is  not  the  failure  of  America; 
It  Is  the  failure  of  the  New  Deal  This  default 
Is  not  to  be  (harced  against  America,  it  Is 
to  be  charged  against  those  who  have  been 
so  grossly  mal.-'.clnrlnistenng  the  efforts  of  this 
great    Reputal'.r 

A  rescue  party  must  be  formed  A  posse 
comitatus  mu.st  be  armed  and  equipped  It 
must  go  forth  strong  and  resolute  and  intelli- 
gent and  farseelng  It  must  realize  its  obli- 
gations It  mast  not  look  backward  at  days 
that  are  gone  and  methods  that  are  stale. 
It  must  Ix"  vital,  alive,  posit. ve  in  Us  beliefs, 
and  in  its  actons  The  name  of  that  force 
which  must  march  to  the  rescue  Is  the 
Republican  Party 

It  must  rescue  the  defense  program. 

It   must   re.scue  aid   to    Britain 

It  must  re;-cue  in  tie  business  and  big 
business  and  organized  labor  It  must 
rescue  our  Integrity  as  men  and  give  us  back 
our  self-respect  It  must  rescue  tho.se  lib- 
erties for  which  mankind  has  struggled  and 
sufTered  and  fought  and  shed  Us  blood  for 
centuries  It  must  stand  ready  to  rescue 
us  when  the  day  of  peace  shall  come  and 
when  the  piper  set  to  playing  by  the  New 
Deal  must  be  paid  It  must  stand  ready 
to  rescue  us  from  the  chaos  that  Impends 
when  unem.ph  yment  acaln  stalks  the  land 
and  cries  for  bread  When  there  will  be  no 
granary,  no  stnrehouse  to  which  to  turn  for 
bread  because  ihe  New  Deal  has  wasted  our 
substance  When  Jcbless  men  will  demand 
relief,  and  there  w:ll  be  no  relief  because 
the  New  Deal  has  spent  our  all  and  we  are 
destitute 

From,  the  possibility  of  that  chaos  the  Re- 
publican Party  must  rescue  us 

From  the  pi  ssibility  of  that  chaos  we  must 
be  rescued  "lie  Republican  Party  must  be 
arm.ed  The  Republican  Party  must  be 
equipped.  Tlie  Republican  Party  must  be 
on  the  march  with  a  song  on  its  lips  and 
that  song  must  be  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic — 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord, 
He  is  tram.pl. ng  out  the  vintage  where  the 

grafjes  of  v  arth  are  etorc-d; 
He  hath   loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his 

terrible,  swift  sword. 

His  truth  U>  marching  on." 
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Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 


or  GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  23,  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  Hon. 
Prank  M.  Dixon,  Governor  of  Alabama: 

MONTGOMERT.   ALA.,    OCtOhCT   21,    1941. 

Hon.  Fhanklin  D.  Roosevilt, 

The  President,  Washington.  D.  C: 

All  Birmingham  Industrial  plants  are  para- 
lyzed by  strikes  at  Sloss-Sheffleld  Steel  and 
Iron  Co.,  which  furnishes  gas  to  the  city. 
The  strike  was  called  after  Mr.  Sidney  Hill- 
man  wired  the  union  requesting  that  no  work 
stoppage  occur,  and  also  after  the  case  was 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  and  the 
workers  were  notified  to  this  effect. 

All  captive  coal  mines,  and  about  half  of 
the  commercial  coal  mines  In  this  State,  are 
on  strike  in  defiance  of  an  agreement  between 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board.  Nearly,  If  not  all, 
of  the  industries  involved  are  engaged  in  the 
national-defense  effort,  and  the  situation 
which  prevails  In  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  Is  simple  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  brought  by  Irresponsibility  and  lack 
Of  patriotism  in  the  emergency  on  the  part 
of  certain  elements  of  the  leadership  cf  labor. 
mostly  Imported. 

It  Is  the  cpinicn  cf  our  people  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  situation  rests  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  cf  the  Federal  Government, 
and  no  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in 
preparing  to  defend  democracy  until  civil 
and  criminal  responsibility  is  enforced  in  the 
same  measure  as  to  labor  as  aeainst  industry. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  Immediate  action  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
sake  of  sound.  God-fearing  people  of  this 
State  and  Nation  who  hoxie=tly  desire  democ- 
racy preserved  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Alabama  was  recently  notified  of  the  death 
of  Russell  B  Wade.  Its  first  casualty  in  the 
present  World  War. 

Prank  M.  DrxoN, 
Governor,  State  of  Alabama. 


Nayy  Day— October  27,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TirxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


6TATEMENT  OP  HON.  ROY  MILLER.  OP 
CORPUS  CHRISTL  TEX..  CHAIRMAN  FOR 
NAVY  DAY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
in  reference  to  Navy  Day  by  Hon.  Roy 
Miller,  of  Corpus  C^risti,  Tex.,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  and  Texas  State  chairman  for 
Navy  Day: 

Freedom  cf  the  seas,  probably  more  than 
any  of  the  freedoms  that  constitute  the  es- 
sence of  our  democracy,  truly  portrays  and 
epitomizes  the  real  spirit  of  America  Since 
the  Nation's  birth  we  have  insisted  upcn  the 
right  of  all  nations  to  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  the  seas  when  upon  their 
lawful  and  peaceful  ba^^iness  It  is  the-  de- 
fense and  preservation  of  this  priceless  prin- 
ciple that  IS  America's  paramount  interest 
and  purpose  m  this  epochal  period  m  the 
worlds  historv,  for.  obviously,  without  the 
right  to  u.se  the  highroad.':  of  the  seas  in  the 
peaceful  pur.'-uits  of  commerce  and  trade, 
all  other  freedi.-ms  are  of  little  avail 

It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
strumentalities and  means  whereby  freedom 
of  the  seas  may  be  guaranteed  for  ourselves 
and  the  civiiization  and  social  system  In 
which  we  believe  are  a  matter  cf  first  impor- 
tance  to   the    American   people. 

Annually,  for  20  years,  the  pe,jple  of  Amer- 
ica, under  the  sponsorship  cf  the  Navy  League 
of  tl:e  United  States,  have  become  accustomed 
to  give  thought  and  consideration  to  our 
Navy,  its  problems,  and  its  needs,  as  well  as 
its  glorious  record  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments. Most  appropriately,  the  birthday  of 
that  great  American,  The.jdore  Roosevelt, 
reccgrazed  as  the  father  of  the  modern  Amer- 
ican Navy— October  27— is  each  year  observed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  as  Navy  Day. 

This  year  Navy  Day  obvicu;-ly  is  of  special 
interest  and  significance.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  bu.ldfng  the  vrorld's  mcst  powerful 
Navy.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  mrm  for 
man,  ship  for  ship,  cur  Navy  is  unquestion- 
ably the  petr,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  that 
sails  the  s  ven  seas;  but  when  the  present 
building  program  is  ccm.pletcd  ours  will  be 
incom.paratly  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful Navy  t'e  world  has  ever  seen. 

Recently  the  Navy  Depar*ment  issued  a 
survey  showing  it  has  con'racted  for  2.831 
ships,  includinc;  332  combatant  ships — 
every  ship  authorized  by  law,  under  a 
$7  234,262.178  program  to  create  "the 
greatest  an-ay  of  fighting  ships  under  one 
flag  the  world  has  ever  seen."  and  an  addi- 
tional $460,000,000  has  been  allocated  for 
expansion  of  public  and  private  shipbuild- 
ing facilities.  Secretary  Knox  said  the  pro- 
gram will  result  in  a  combined  sea  strength 
of  32  battleships,  18  aircraft  carrier^,  91 
cruisers,  364  destroyers,  and  186  svibma- 
mines — a  total  fleet  of  691  vessels  of  war. 
He  said  it  provides  steadv  work  for  most  of 
the  375.000  men  employed  in  Uni'-ed  States 
shipyards  and  an  estimated  125  OOQ  more 
who  will  be  employed  bv  July  1.  1942  There 
were  148.870  employees  in  nine  continental 
Navy  yards  on  July  31.  an  Increase  of  65  541 
over  1940,  and  the  Department  estimated  a 
total  of  158281  at  the  end  of  Sep'^ember  as 
compared  with  96  460  In  1940 

Because  of  her  long  coastline,  fine  harbors. 
and  extensive  water-borne  commerce.  Texas 
has  always  had  a  special  and  peculiar  Inter- 
est In  the  United  States  NavT.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  as  usual  Navy  Day  this  year 
will  be  observed  by  the  people  of  Texas  and 
that  commercial,  civic,  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations and  luncheon  clubs,  as  they  have 
In  the  past  at  their  meetinc's  nearest  Navy 
Day,  will  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
programs.  I  espjeclally  request  that  the 
mayors  of  our  cities  and  towns,  by  appropri- 
ate proclamation,  wUl  call  upon  the  people 
generally  to  make  some  observance  of  the 
day.  I  suggest  also  that  in  our  public 
schools  appropriate  programs  may  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  our  young  people  may  be 
given  some  Insight  Into  the  significance  of 
the  occasion. 


No  right-thinking  American,  regardless  of 
hi'  or  her  sympathies,  wants  war  but  no 
thoiitrhtful  person  can  fail  to  discern  the 
frightful  menace  to  our  liberties  that  now 
clouds  the  horizon.  The  words  of  Washing- 
ton, uttered  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  "to  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace," 
appeals  to  our  common  sen.se  with  convinc- 
ing force  today.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
father  of  the  modern  American  Navy,  whose 
birthday  Navy  Day  celebrates,  gave  voice  to 
the  same  axiom  when  he  said,  "The  United 
States  Navy  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace 
Which  this  country  possesses." 

Surely,  a  Na\7,  such  a  Navy  as  that  for 
which  provision  has  already  been  made,  the 
most  powerful  In  the  world,  is  America's 
greatest  need  in  this  dark  and  foreboding 
hour.  It.  and  It  alone,  constitutes  our  surest 
guarantiee  for  the  preservation  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, our  democracy,  and  all  of  those  price- 
less fretdoms  which  have  made  America  the 
greatest,  richest,  and  most  powerful  nation 
of  ail  time. 


The  March  Toward  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


^ 


hursday.  Ociijhcr  23,  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  N  PEEK.  FOR- 
MEFt  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT 


Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark? in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  George  N.  Peek, 
October  22,  1941,  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  first  session,  in  connection  with 
hearings  on  House  Joint  Resolution  237. 
to  repeal  section  6  of  the  Neutrality  Act 

of  1939: 

In  appearing  before  your  committee  to- 
day, I  do  so  to  protest  against  the  march 
toward  war,  either  by  the  administration  or 
by  the  Congress,  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  people. 

The  following  partial  list  of  steps  in  the 
last  2  years  will  suggest  the  kind  of  activi- 
ties to  which  I  refer: 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  pro- 
vision of  the  Neutrality  Act  In  the  fall  of 
1939. 

2  Itie  transfer  of  50  destroyers  to  Great 
Britain  for  lease  holds  on  naval  bases,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  In  the  fall  at 
1940. 

3  The  adoption  of  peacetime  conscription 
in  the  fall  of  1940. 

4  "Hie  lend-lease  bill  in  March  1941. 

5  The  first  lend-lease  appropriation  bill  ot 
17,000.000.000  in  March   1941 

6.  Tlie  cancelation,  by  President  Roosevelt. 
in  Apr:l  1941  of  the  Red  S-a  as  a  combat 
area — ko  area  in  which  an  American-owned 
ship  has  been  sunk  after  his  action. 

7.  The  occupation  of  Iceland  In  July  1941 
jointly  with  British  troops,  and  the  placing 
Of  American  soldiers  there  under  B.-insh 
commBiid,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

8.  Tlie  extension  of  conscription  in  Sep- 
temper  1941.  from  1  year  to  21^  years  ot 
service.  ,- 
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P  The  Initiation  of  "shooting"  through 
Instructions  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Without  previous  authority  from  Congres.*, 
to  the  Navy  to  shoot  on  sight,  in  Stptember 
1941. 

10  ArpropiutiuHs  :y  Congress  for  na- 
tional defiuse  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  of  »o6,  OOO,  000,  OCO — a  sum  estimated 
large  enough  to  tquip  i  Vd.-t  army  for  service 
In  foreign  lands 

11.  The  request,  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress for  a  second  lenl-lease  appropriation 
of  $5,985.000  000  for  a  t-.  tal  ^f  812.985.000.000. 

12.  The  reconiniendat.on.  now  pending  be- 
fore Conttress.  fur  a  f briber  repudiation  of 
the  Neutral: ry  Act,  by  a.'^king  for  authority 
to  arm  merchant  ships  Similar  actions,  in 
1917.  were  followed  by    var  w:thin  1  month. 

13.  The  transfer.  In  violation  of  the  intent 
of  the  Neutrality  Act.  of  Amencan-owned 
ships  to  the  flag  of  tiie  Republic  of  Panama 
since  the  war  began,  ind  the  arming  by 
the  United  States  of  at  least  some  of  those 
ships. 

14.  The  virtual  establishment  by  President 
Roosevelt  without  prev.ous  authority  from 
Congress,  of  a  system  of  naval  convoys  upon 
the  theory  that  the  lend-lease  bill  com- 
mitted us  to  deliver  lenl-lease  aid — and  this 
despite  his  quoted  statiment  that  "convoys 
means  shooting,   and  shooting  means  war." 

15.  The  building  In  r<onh  Ireland,  a  bel- 
ligerent territory,  by  ci  izens  of  the  United 
Slates,  of  harbors  and  sea  or  air  bases — 
this  by  the  authority  ol  President  Roosevelt 
and  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Congress. 

The  word  "neutrality"  in  recent  years 
seems  to  have  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  It 
means  now  whatever  th?  most  powerful  na- 
tion wills  and  can  enforce. 

Other  witnesses,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
discuss  the  military  and  political  questions 
involved.  They  doubtless  will  point  out  our 
lack  of  pr''paratlon  In  materials  and  trained 
men  for  any  major  actlMty.  I  approach  the 
subject  from   another  angle: 

(1)  I  appear  today  particularly  to  protest 
against  the  weakening  of  our  economic  de- 
fenses. 

For  one  thing,  I  refer  to  the  continued 
negotiation  of  the  so-called  reciprocal-trade 
agreements.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  act 
atithorizlng  these  agreements  was  "expand- 
ing foreign  markets  for  the  producU  of  the 
United  States." 

Prior  to  the  Argentine  agreement,  over 
1,000  rates  had  been  reduced,  but  not  one 
raised— this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Piesldent  stated  to  me  in  a  letter  In  Novem- 
ber 1935,  that  "nobody  was  asking  general 
reductions  In  tariffs." 

Secretary  Hull,  in  1939.  in  speaking  before 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  Chicago,  referred  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  agreements  as  a  gen- 
eral tariff  readjustment. 

That  deception  and  subterluRc  have  been 
practiced  in  the  negotiation  of  these  agree- 
ments now  Is  apparent. 

I  may  observe  that  the  stated  purpo.se  was 
not  realized  as  Imports  (rreatly  exceeded  ex- 
ports. The  executive  department  has  ab- 
sorbed the  functions  of  tariff  making.  Just 
as  it  seems  abo\it  to  absorb  the  war-making 
powers  of  Conpre,ss  Both  procedures  run 
counter  to  the  Constitution. 

A  separate  memorandum  on  the  recent 
Argentine  agreement  is  attached  This  re- 
port was  prepared  for  me  by  E)r  John  Lee 
Coulter,  of  Washington.  D  C  Dr.  Coulter 
was  a  former  member  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission. 

(2)  The  administration  has  made  clear  its 
ultimate  economic  objectives.  President 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hull,  and  then  Rrime 
Minister  Churchill,  Joined  In  stating  these 
objectives: 

In  recent  publl.'^hed  statements  the  Presi- 
dent sa;d 
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"International  commerce  in  a  world  domi- 
nated by  totalitarianism  would  never  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  mutual  beneSt  of  all  •  •  • 
Therefore,  it  is  idle  for  us  to  talk  nf  future 
foreign  trnde  unless  we  are  prepared  now 
to  defend  the  principles  i:pon  which  it  is  and 
must  be  based  ' 

Secretary  Hull  set  up  Ave  peace  points- 

"1.  Extreme  nationallsn:  must  not  again 
be  permitted  to  express  Itself  In  excessive 
trade  restrictions. 

"2  Nondiscrimination  In  International 
commercial  relations  must  be  the  rule,  so 
that  International  trade  may  grow  and  pros- 
per. 

"3  Raw  material  supplies  must  be  avail- 
able to  all  nations  without  dlscrimiiiatlon. 

"4.  International  agreements  regulating 
the  supply  of  commodities  must  be  so  handled 
as  to  protect  fully  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
suming countries  and  their  people. 

"5.  The  Institutions  and  arrangements  of 
International  finance  must  be  so  set  up  that 
they  lend  aid  to  the  essential  enterprises  and 
the  continual  development  of  all  countries. 
and  permit  payment  throURh  processes  of 
trade  consonant  with  the  welfare  of  all  coun- 
tries." 

The  Prime  Minister  of  England  approves 
this  policy.  He  Joined  the  President  In  their 
recent  treaty  at  sea  in  setting  up  eight  war 
and  post-war  objectives,  point  four  of  which 
means,  according  to  an  Interventionist  paper, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of  August  15: 

"That  the  United  States  and  Great'  Britain 
will  endeavor  to  further  the  enjoyment  of  all 
states,  'victor  or  vanquished,'  of  equal  access 
to  the  world's  trade  and  raw  materials." 

If  the  President's  statement.  Secretary 
Hull's  five  points,  and  point  four  of  the 
treaty  mean  anything,  they  mean  world  free 
trade,  with  the  United  States  acting  as  un- 
derwriter and  director  general.  Obviously, 
the  treaty  is  not  constitutional  unless  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate.  It  lacks  both  the 
approval  of  Congress  and  that  of  the  people 
Will  that  be  forthcoming?  Probably  not.  If 
fully  understood  by  voters. 

Tlie  people  have  not  had  a  chance  to  ap- 
prove this  policy. 

The  Republican  platlorm  in  1940  was  very 
clear  in  pointing  in  the  other  direction,  but 
Its  candidate  ran  out  on  the  platform. 

I  appeal  to  your  committee  to  defer  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  or  of  any  other  act,  pointing 
toward  participation  in  foreign  wars,  until 
an  Investigation  has  been  made  of  the  in- 
terests pushing  so  strongly  toward  interven- 
tion. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  either  to 
send  their  boys  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  or 
to  Impair  or  lose  control  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. Both  are  imminent  if  we  get  ac- 
tively Into  a  fighting  war.  If  we  must  go  to 
war.  however,  let  us  understand  why,  and 
who  is  urging  such  action — and  then  pro- 
ceed in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, with  all  of  the   facts  before  us. 

As  a  suggestion  for  the  start  of  such  an 
Investigation,  I  recommend  that  Congress 
invite  those  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  surrounding  our  efforts  to 
secure  defense  materials  to  testify  under 
oath  t)efore  the  proper  committees  regarding 
all  essential  facts — also  about  our  refusal  to 
sell  cotton  and  other  materials  to  Germany 
and  other  countries  in  1934  and  1935. 

I  suggest  further  that  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  Congress  interview  Mr.  Raymond 
Moley.  who.  m  Newsweek  .some  nioiitlis  ago. 
Stated  in  effect  that  certain  young  men  in 
the  administration  were  not  averse  to  cur 
becoming  involved  in  fore:gn  wars.  In  this 
way  it  was  suggested  domestic  mistakes 
might  be  covered  up  and  a  third  term  pos- 
sibly assured,  thus  perpetuating  themselves 
In  power. 

I  have  a  number  of  other  names  to  sug- 
gest if  you  are  Interested  m  pursuing  this 
line  of  procedure. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

0;=-   PENNSYLV/VJ.U 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVE8 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    JOHN  0. 
KUNKEL,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr  KUNKZL.  Mi.  Sp(.:,kir,  under 
permis.sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  address  drliverod 
by  me  last  T.ie.'^day  evening  October  21, 
1941.  from  station  WOL,  Wa.'^hmgton. 
D.  C,  ov'-r  tlK^  national  hook-up  cf  the 
Mutual  Broadi-a.'^ting  Systfm. 

This  speech  dealt  with  the  question  of 
price  control.  ;\  problem  now  b<'ing  con- 
sidered by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
a  subject  which  will  probably  be  bt.fc:e 
the  House  for  its  consideration  in  the 
near  future.  While  it  was.  of  cour.se, 
impossible  to  tven  touch  upon  ail  the  im- 
portant phase:?  of  iliis  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  short  space  of  14  minutes, 
nevertheless.  I  bflieve  that  th*  re  are  some 
ideas  and  thoughts  incorporated  which 
may  be  helpful  to  Members  of  Congruss 
In  their  study  of  this  far-reaclii:ig  hiCus- 
ure.  j 

Tlie  address  follows:     ' 

My  purpose  this  evcnlne  ie  to  give  you  some 
of  the  facts  underlying  the  price-control 
problem.  The  degree  of  success  which  price 
control  can  attain  will  depend  in  great  meas- 
ure upon  its  Willing  acceptance  by  the  general 
public,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  the 
average  citizen  realizing  the  difficulties  which 
we  are  trying  to  meet  and  to  overcome  Civil- 
ian morale  is  fully  f.s  important  as  army 
morale.  A  relatively  stable  cost  of  living  plus 
adequate  supplies  for  civilian  uses  are  the 
keystones  on  which  civilian  morale  must  be 
built.  Unless  the  public  knows  why  price 
fixing  is  necessarj'  and  what  to  expect  from 
price  fixing.  If  it  is  enacted,  it  will  be  ri;fB- 
cult  to  secure  its  continuous  hearty  co- 
operation. If  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that 
price  fixing  will  bring  to  pass  thinus  thia  are 
Impossible  or  unlikely,  there  is  bound  to  be 
future  disillusionment.  The  longer  I  study 
this  subject  the  m.ore  convinced  I  become  that 
the  most  we  can  expect  is  tc  curb  prirc-^ — to 
keep  them  in  check  within  reason;-. tjle  lirr.ltF. 
We  can  scarcely  h  ip>e  to  end  all  increases  by 
decree  We  must  undcrsta:;d.  too.  that  in;us- 
tices  and  inequities  will  inevitably  result  from 
any  pncc-fixing  legislation,  but  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  tiiat  these  injustices  and  in- 
equities will  be  much  less  than  the  ones  which 
would  occur  from  the  twppmg  inrtation 
Which  is  inevitable  if  no  steps  are  taken  to 
control  prices.  The  Price  Administrator  will 
be  faced  with  a  terrifically  difficult  task  He 
Is  bound  to  make  some  miitakes  and  errors, 
no  matter  who  he  Is  If  he  doesn  t,  he  Just 
won't  be  human  Tlitre  are  tcx;  many  cr  n- 
flicting  interests  to  reconcile  too  many  things 
to  regulate,  for  it  to  be  c herwi.se.  If  every- 
one will  ju.?t  realize  this  hnd  be  patient  and 
charitable  and  tlunk  of  this  when  perhaps 
he  is  one  of  those  temporarily  injured  by  the 
impact  of  the  law,  I  believe  that  tl.at  wUl 
help  more  than  any  one  thing  m  making  It 
work.  Price  control  isn  t  any  headache  pow- 
der. It  isn't  any  cure-all  Dr.  :  get  toe  op- 
timistic about  it  and  don  t  get  the  idea  that 
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if  and  when  such  a  law  Is  placed  on  the  stat- 
ute books  that  everything  will  then  be  set- 
tled and  solved  and  that  everyone  will  live 
happily  ever  after.  Actually,  price  control  la 
much  more  like  a  very  terrible  and  drastic 
remedy  for  some  serious  deadly  disease— In 
this    case.    Inflation. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  the  threat  which 
exists   today   Is   the   urgent   demand    by   our 
Government  for  tanks,  guns,  and  equipment 
for  our  Army  and  cur  Navy.     This  is  .super- 
Impo.sed.  or  placed  upon  the  tcp  of,  the  de- 
mands of  a  vast  number  of  people  who  have 
fcund    new   positions   and   higher    wages,   or 
both,  and  who,  naturally,  wish  to  use  their 
money   to   supply   their   ovim   civilian    needs. 
The    demand    for    goods    has    increased    by 
leaps  and  bounds  at  a  time  when  the  sup- 
ply cf  goods  Is  rapidly  dwindling  due  to  the 
shortages  created  by  the  diversion  of  Indus- 
try   from   peacetime   production   to   wartime 
production.     You  do  not  have  to  be  a  stu- 
dent of  economics  to  know  that  where  you 
have    an    increase    in   demand   accompanied 
by    a    decrease    In    supply    that    the    stage    is 
set    for    a    Jump    In    prices.      This    danger    of 
an  Inflationary  spiral  does  not  depend  upon 
whether  we  get  Into  a  shooting  war.    There 
Is  a  very  general  belief  that  war  causes  in- 
flation.   This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
very  considerable   Inflations  at  the   time   of 
the    last    war    and    of   previous    wars;    but    If 
we  pause  to  analyze  the  situation  back   in 
1917  and   1918  accurately,  we  will  find  that 
the  rise  in  prices  then  was  caused  entirely 
by   the  expenditures  for  war  materials  and 
war  costs   and   not   at   all   by   the   shooting. 
The   huge   sums   which   we   are   now   paying 
cut  for  our  defense  program  will   have  ex- 
actly the  same  effect  as  those  we  made  in 
1917   and   1918  for   real   aggressive   war.     As 
these    expenditures    today    are    higher    than 
they    were    then,    and    as    they    will    In    all 
probability    continue    over    a    much    longer 
period   of   time   at   a   steadily   growing   rate, 
the   danger   of   inflation   and  the   extent   to 
which  It  may  run  are  correspondingly  great- 
er.   In  other  words,  the  threat  of  inflation 
Is   based    on   existing    economic   conditions; 
upon  the  fact  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand   no   longer   operates   to   establish   a 
Just   price   at   all   as   to   many   commodities. 
The    price    Increases    which    have    occurred 
during  the  past  year  almost  exactly  paral- 
lel those  which  took  place  during  the  cor- 
responding   expense    period    of    the    World 
War.     And  so   they   Indicate  pretty  conclu- 
sively that  the  same  factors  today  are  again 
producing  the  same  fatal  trend  that  we  had 
24  years  ago. 

Those  of  you  who  rememlser  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  1917-18  inflation,  and 
the  subsequent  deflation,  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  its  evils  and  I  rely  on  you  to  tell 
the  younger  generation  of  those  evils.  You 
will  agree  that  heavy  present  sacrifices  are 
worthwhile  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  that  experience.  From  the  time  we 
lodged  »50 ,000 ,000 ,000  In  the  hands  of  our 
Oovornment  and  said,  "Go  out  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  with  all  the 
speed  at  your  command  and  buy  guns  and 
ammunition  and  shipis  so  that  we  may  have 
what  we  need  to  defend  and  protect  our  fire- 
sides and  our  homes,  our  Ideals  and  our 
aspirations,  our  past  heritage  of  freedom 
and  our  future" — from  that  time  It  became 
most  probable  that  the  demands  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  materials  with  which  to 
carry  out  this  Instruction  of  ours  would  cause 
a  rise  in  prices.  These  demands  obviously 
would  accelerate  and  increase  as  time  went 
on  and  as  the  Government's  actual  outlays 
of  cold  cash  rose  and  rose  and  rose,  and  as 
the  sums  thus  spent  came  Into  the  hands 
of  the  average  American  citizen — the  ulti- 
mate consumer — who  thereby  secured  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  the  things  for  himself 
and  bis  family  which  he  needed  and  wanted. 


There  Just  wasn't  enough  material  to  go 
around.  The  war  had  cut  off  many  sources 
of  supply.  No  longer  could  magnesium  be 
brought  in  from  the  Russian  Caucasus.  The 
four  horsemen  were  about  to  ride  there. 
Relations  with  Japan  neared  the  breaking 
point;  silk  ceased  to  be  unloaded  at  cur 
docks.  Threatening  conditions  in  the  Far 
Ea.st  warned  us  to  conserve  rubber  and  tin, 
which  we  normally  secure  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  The  available  supply  of  ships 
on  top  of  the  water  decreased  as  submarine 
and  bomber  sent  vessel  after  vessel  and  cargo 
after  cargo  to  Davey  Jones"  locker.  A  short- 
age of  water-transportation  facilities  fur- 
ther  cramped  cur  imports 

The  requirements  of  our  embattled  friends 
across  the   Atlantic   and   across   the   Pacific 
became  more  pressing,  mere  immediate,  and 
more  far  reaching.    An  abnormal  demand.     A 
shortened  supply.    And  along  this  line  some- 
where  came  priorities      Someone  was  going 
to  get  left,  but  that  someone  was  not  going 
to  be  our  Nation,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, who  on  each  of  us  130.000  000  odd  million 
citizens   had    charged    with   the    duty    of   de- 
fending us.     So  our  Government  was  given 
the   right    to    step    in    and    take    what    was 
necessary  for  the  defense  program      It  took 
all  df  many  metals,  such  as  alumnium;  most 
of  many  others,  such  as  copper.     From  that 
time  on  we  were  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  a   wild   scramble  for  the  tiny   remaining 
supply  or  else  some  form  of  prlco  fixing  and 
allocation     and     regulation.       Skyrocketing 
prices  or  price  control.     That  was  and  is  the 
choice.      As    Mr.    Baruch    said    to    our    com- 
mittee,  "As   soon   as   a   priority   Is   di.scussed, 
price  control  must  be  automatically  consid- 
ered too."    He  is  absolutely  correct,  and  the 
most  serious  mistake  made  to  date  was  the 
failure    of   the    administration    to    ask    Con- 
gress   to    consider    a    price    control    bill    im- 
mediately  upon   the   adoption   of   priorities. 
However,  Mr.  Henderson's  office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration   and   Civilian   Supply   was   cre- 
ated and  Mr.  Henderson  has  done  a  remark- 
ably effective  Job  of  stabilizing  prices  in  the 
absence  of  any  statutory  authority  giving  him 
the    power    to    enforce    directly    his    orders 
against  violators  and  offenders.    As  priorities 
and  shortened  supply  plus  increased  demand 
formed  a  soil  which  demands  price  regulation 
so  this  same  set  of  conditions  may  very  pos- 
sibly lead  to  the  necessity  for  some  type  of 
property   requisitioning   for   civilian    supply. 
It  may  also  lead  to  a  necessity  for  some  form 
of  rationing  of  goods  for  civilian  supply 

We  might  as  well  look  these  things  In  the 
face  now.  Instead  of  having  them  greet  us 
later  on  as  a  horrible,  unpleasant  surprise. 
Price  is  the  mechanism  which  causes  and 
regulates  the  flow  of  goods  in  an  ordinary 
peacetime  economy  functioning  under  the 
estblished  economic  law  of  our  competitive 
system  of  free  enterprise.  But  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  competitive  freely  established 
price  In  many  commodities  in  our  present 
defense  economy.  Normal  relationships  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  have  ceased  to 
exist.  We  substitute  price  control  for  price. 
Price  control  must  therefore  now  be  the  mech- 
anism which  causes  and  regulates  the  flow  of 
goods.  Since  price  control  won't  perform  the 
function  of  price  in  getting  hoarded  materials 
Into  the  channels  of  trade  something  that  will 
do  that  very  thing  may  have  to  be  added  to 
price  control.  That  would  be  the  power  to 
requisition — the  power  to  go  in  and  take — 
from  the  hoarder  and  so  start  the  movement 
of  this  raw  material  into  the  finished  product, 
and  on  Its  way  to  the  ultimate  consumer 

My  friends  back  home  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  that  is  going  on  apace.  The  letters 
that  come  to  my  office  tell  me  that.  And 
when  I  study  the  charts  and  Indexes  and  see 
that  the  index  of  all  the  commodities  have 
Increased  20  percent  In  the  last  year,  and  the 


sensitive  commodities  Index  nearly  50  percent. 
I  learn,  in  perhaps  a  less  graphic  way.  but 
none  the  less  surely,  what  every  housewife 
finds  out  when  she  goes  to  the  grocery  store 
to  buy  eggs,  pork  chops,  or  to  the  clothing 
store  to  buy  hats  dresses,  and  shoes. 

It  is  very  Important  for  everyone  that  the 
cost  of  living  be  kept  within  bounds.    In  the 
long  run  no  one  gains  through  Inflation,  but, 
of  course,  the  fixed-Income  groups — those  re- 
ceiving pensions,  salaries,  wages,  and  renr.s — 
are  first  to  feel  the  bad  eBects.    When  their 
dollar  buys  fewer  eggs  or  fewer  pork  chops, 
their  standard  of  living  is  necessarily  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  the  rise  in  commodity  prices. 
Everyone   is   aware  of   the  need  of  stopping 
this  dislcx;ation  and  this  uneven  rise  in  living 
costs,  but  we  must  also  keep  In  mind   the 
fact    that    price   control    has    another    basic 
function  which,  though  not  as  obvious  to  tiie 
average  citizen,  because  it  doesn't  hit  him  at 
every  turn,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  Just  as  vi- 
tally important  in  keeping  our  modern  civili- 
zation in  progress.    That  function  is  to  bring 
the  needed  goods  of  all  kinds  and  description 
onto  the  market  and  to  see  that  they  circu- 
late freely  and  get  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
That   means  that   the  prices  which   are  set 
must  be  sufficiently  high  to  create  supply; 
to  permit  the  manufacturer  to  continue  his 
operations  at  reasonable  profit;  and  to  permit 
the    distributors   and    retailers   to   receive    a 
price  which  will  enable  them  to  keep  on  per- 
forming their   useful  services.     If  the   price 
ceiling   is  fixed   below  cost,   industry   cannot 
long  continue  to  operate  and  produce  In  our 
present  economic  system.     It  is  because  this 
other  function  must  be  considered  that  it  is 
unwise  to  expect  that  this  legislation  will  do 
more  than  curb  rising  prices.    Any  price  ad- 
mlnlstrntor  will   have  to  take   into   accoui-.t 
production  costs.    If  he  doesn't,  supply  will 
be  further  curtailed  and  the  dtfense  program 
and  civilian  morale  will  both  suffer. 

So.  in  conclusion,  let  me  summarize      The 
huge     Government     expenditures     plus     the 
priority  power  given  to  the  Government  and 
used  by  the  Government  has  made  price  reg- 
ulation a  necessity  if  we  are  to  avoid  Infla- 
tion     We  must  recognize,  however,  that  such 
legislation  means  far   greater   regimentation 
and  far  greater  control  over  the  individual  by 
the  Government  than  now  exists  or  ever  has 
existed  before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
Further  controls  may  be  necessary.     Clearly 
It  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  controls 
In  the  fiscal  and  monetary  fields.      A  price- 
control    bill   In   Itself   won't    solve    the   prob- 
lem.     It  merely  creates  a  tremendously  dif- 
ficult  Jcb   cf   administration       It   is   almost 
Inconceivable  that  price  control  can  be  ad- 
ministered   satisfactorily    unless    the    public 
cooperates  wholeheartedly       Every  American 
citizen  wants  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country — our  country.     Nearly 
all  have  cooperated  to  the  fullest  degree  up 
to  this  time.      I  feel  sure  that  ever^-one  will 
continue  to  do  so  when  they  know   that  the 
sacrifices   they    are    asked    to    make    by    price 
fixing   are   much   less   than   the   evils  which 
they   would   have  to   suffer  from   an   uncon- 
trolled    and     sweeping     Inflationary     rise    in 
prices.         The    latter    would    eventually    de- 
stroy every  class  and  group  in  our  economy. 
It    might    even    result    in    revolution.       This 
legislation — as   most   of   the   legislation   that 
has  baen  considered  by  the  Congress  during 
the  last  3  years — involves  a   choice  of  evils. 
We   don't   want   price   control   but   wp    want 
inflation   much   less       In   writing   the   actual 
law   the  committee   is  endeavoring    to   bring 
cut  a  bill  which   can  be  made  to  work       A 
bill  which  is  theoretically  perfect  but  which 
cannot    be    made    to   operate    as    a    practical 
matter  will  do  more  harm  than  good  because 
such  a  bill  could  not  be  enforced  fairly  and 
evenly  ever  the  entire  country.      So,  in  clos- 
ing.  I  ask   the   public   to  give    this   measure 
their  support    if   and    when    it   is   enacted — 
wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation.     If 
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you  do  so  you  will  be  helpfnc  not  only  your 
Government  and  your  country  but  also  your- 
selves. 
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A.  V.  A.  to  Help  Save  America 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUr^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  23.  1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    CLYDE   T    ELUS,    OF 
ARKA.\S.\S 


Mr.  ELXJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered Fuday.  October  17,  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Southwest  Valleys 
Association.  Little  Rock,  Aik.: 

We  of  these  several  States  are  assembled 
here  today  a  free  and  hopeful  people,  fully 
confident  of  cur  ability  to  shape  and  carve 
our  own  destiny.  To  be  less  ambitious  is  to 
be  unworthy  cf  the  blood  that  flows  in  cur 
veins. 

Let  us.  however,  not  fail  to  heed  the  warn- 
ings. The  rumblings  of  forces  designed  to 
deal  total  destruction  to  free  institutions,  to 
free  governments  and  to  free  enterprise 
everywhere  already  resound  with  sickening 
harshness  in  our  ears 

We  stand  at  thlf  moment  at  the  very  brink 
of  civilization  A  few  more  well-placed  en- 
ctrclementf!  by  those  nefarious  Nazi  knaves 
end  there  will  remain  up<  n  this  earth  one 
mad  dictator  and  2  000  000  000  miserable 
slaves 

Our  first  tatk.  therefore,  and  it  is  a  stu- 
pendou.s  one.  Is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
Worst  that  can  possibly  come — the  total  de- 
fense of  America. 

We  are  caught  short  Our  present  maxi- 
mum production  is  not  enough.  "It  may 
not  be  too  late  but  It  is  Indeed  later  than 
we  think  " 

After  the  war  will  come  problems  as  great 
and  with  possibilities  as  dangerous  as  nazi- 
ism  Itself.  Shall  we  win  the  war  and  then 
deny  ourselves  the  victory?     I  think  not. 

After  the  war  I  think  we  shall  see  a  re- 
birth of  democracy,  a  demccracv  in  which 
the  peonle  sh^ll  see  tc  it  that  there  is  more 
universality  of  opportunity,  more  univer- 
sality In  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  our  rich 
stores  of  Gcd-given  resources. 

To  be  free  from  dictatorship  and  yet  slaves 
to  an  economic  system  is  to  be  only  half  free, 
The  dictators  must  be  eliminated 

THE    ARKANSAS    VAI>LET    AUTHORITT 

How  then  can  the  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority aid  us  to  win  the  war  and  vindicate 
the  Victory? 

We  chose  to  give  it  the  name  of  Arkansas 
Valley  Authority  only  because  it  had  to  have 
a  name  and  the  Arkansas  happened  to  be  the 
largest  of  the  four  rivers  involved.  The 
St.  Francis,  the  White,  the  Arkansas,  and  the 
Red  River  Basins  were  included  because  of 
their  similarity,  the  fact  that  they  lie  adja- 
cent to  each  other  and  the  fact  that  their 
floods  often  merge.  These  basins  comprise 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the  United  States. 
eeven  times  larger  than  T  V  A  .  an  area 
averaging  300  to  400  miles  in  length  and  ex- 
tending westward  from  the  Mississippi  nca.ly 
1,000  miles  to  the  crest  cf  the  Rocky  Moim- 


talns.  an  area  In  which  there  live  today — 
many  cf  them  are  barely  existing — 9  000.000 
people  in  the  States  cf  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Texas.  Kansas.  New 
Mexico,  and  Colorado. 

It  has  been  now  approximately  1  year  since 
President  Roosevelt  requested  the  man  who 
is  to  be  our  honored  speaker  tonight — and, 
by  the  way,  I  hope  you  will  all  hear  him  for 
I  predict  you  will  go  away  with  the  feeling 
that  there  is  a  place  fcr  us  in  this  world  and 
inspired  with  a  yearning  for  a  T  V  A  of 
our  own — it  has  been  approximately  1  year 
since  President  Roosevelt  requested  David 
Lllienthal  to  draft  the  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority bill.  Dunng  this  year  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  study  these  basins  and  re- 
sources and  their  peoples.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  to  you  here  U^day  that  I  am  convinced 
that  nowhere  under  the  sun  is  there  an  area 
of  like  size  that  surpasses  these  basins  in  all 
those  basic  elements  essential  to  a  prosper- 
ous economic  life.  Their  fertile  soils  have 
In  the  past  produced  much  of  the  Nation's 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  fruits,  and 
other  agricultural  commodities.  From  these 
basins  have  come  much  of  the  Nation's  cat- 
tle, hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry:  a  large  portion 
of  the  country's  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  all  of  the 
world's  supply  of  helium  and  all  of  the 
Nation's  bauxite.  Of  the  300  other  minerals, 
metallic  and  nonmetallic,  I  mention  these 
Important  ones:  Limestone,  phosphate,  lead 
and  zinc,  mercury,  manganese,  antimonv, 
and  even  silver,  gold,  and  diamonds  Our 
forests  are  unexcelled  anywhere 

And  yet.  with  all  of  these,  our  people  are 
poor.  We  may  as  well  face  the  facts 
Countless  thousands  of  our  neighbors  and 
relatives  and  friends  have  absolutely  starved 
out  and  have  been  forced  down  those  long, 
gruesome  trails  of  the    "Grapes  of  Wrath  " 

The  census  figures  show,  for  Instance,  that 
last  year  the  per  capita  income  of  Arkansas 
was  only  $253,  or  less  than  half  cf  the  »573 
national  average  What  ig  still  more  alarm- 
ing IS  the  fact  that  Arkansas  1940  per  capita 
Income  wa*  only  fS  abt've  that  of  I93y.  the 
average  national  income  had  iiH»eased  f37 
over  1939  These  figures  show  conclusively 
that  we  are  ^.'rowing  comparatively  poorer 
All  seven  of  the  ether  States,  and  especially 
those  areas  lying  within  these  basins  are 
comparatively  lew 

On  every  hand  he  our  rich  reecurct-s  either 
going  t(i  waste  or  being  exploited,  and  every- 
where and  on  every  hand  there  is  idle  man- 
power going  to  waste,  and  everywhere  and 
on  every  hand  there  are  untold  millions,  even 
of  cur  own  money,  lying  idle  and  loe-ktug  for 
aafe  Investments.  To  the  extent  that  this 
is  true  the  people  as  a  i^cnernment  and  the 
capitalistic  system  as  such  have  failed  within 
this  area.  You  and  I  are  looking  for  the 
answer. 

Low  income  takes  it*  toll  in  living 
standards,  in  education.  In  health,  in  migra- 
tion victims,  and  in  endless  thcu.sar.di-  of 
heavy  heart*  Until  there  is  some  radical 
change  here  we  will  never  be  able  to  provide 
the  m.arket  that  we  wruld  like  to  for  the 
Indu.strial  commodities  of  the  North  and 
East  Nor  will  we  be  able  to  pay  the  taxrs 
we  would  like  to.  nor  support  a  population 
BUfflciently  large  to  contribute  as  much  as  we 
would  like  to  to  the  strength  of  this  Natie.n 

We  are  hlstortcfilly  poor  because  of  our  de- 
velopment along  the  lines  of  an  agricultural 
and  raw-materials  e-ccnom.y  We  have  been 
an  area  to  be  exploited  We  have  been  the 
colonial  empire  of  these  United  States 

In  1930  Tennessee  lest  a  seat  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  1940  she  gained  a  seat  In  the  Con- 
gress In  1940  Okl.'^ihcma  and  Kansas  each 
lest  a  seat  and  Arkansa.s  has  lost  one  unless 
the  basic  law  is  changed.  These  gains  and 
losses  reflect  fundamental  changes  Very 
frankly.  T  V  A  in  Tennessee  find  the  lack 
of  u  in  Arkansas  have  meant  the  ciflereuce 


These  rivers  of  ours  can  either  be  tools  to 
build  or  tools  to  destroy  deniocrary  The 
purpcjse  of  our  meeting  here  loday  is  to  en- 
deavor to  turn  these  rlverj  from  tools  of  de- 
struction to  tools  cf  construction. 

EBOSION 

According  to  tlie  Soil  Couiservation  SerMce, 
23.000.000  acres  In  these  basins  have  been 
completely  ruined  by  ero.'-icn  acres  on  which 
once  lived  an  estimated  230  000  families  or 
1,000  000  people.  That  land  and  tho.se  people 
are  gone,  the  land  to  the  ten  and  the  pev^ple 
to  the  four  winds.  Another  «.''vOOC.C)00  »( res 
are  from  25  to  100  percent  destr.ned  From 
these  lands  4.000  000  other  people  are  leaving 
by  the  yes-.r  and,  except  in  the  del'^,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  other  land  is  being  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  either  wind  or  water  T  V  A  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  stopping  tins  kind  e.f 
thing.  Great  strides  have  been  made  m  cur 
own  area  through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration but  there  is  a  duplication  cf  ef- 
fort on  their  part  and  there  siiould  be  some 
agency  to  coordinate  and  unify — and  Inten- 
sify— this  effort. 

rLeX)D  CONTIOL 

Eroded  lands  encourage  floods  The  ever 
increasing  direct  flood  damage  m  these  val- 
leys is  estimated  by  tjic  War  Department  to 
have  reached  the  st^gering  sum  uf  $9  000  OOO 
annually. 

Floodwaters  accumulate  in  the  alluvial 
plains  of  the  lower  valleys  and  destroy  all 
in  their  wake.  But  whose  floods  arc  they? 
They  don't  originate  with  those  who  are 
their  victims  and  who  pay  for  them  with 
their  crops,  their  livestock,  their  businest-es. 
their  homes  and  even  sometimes  their  lives. 
The  floods  of  New  Mexicei,  Colorado,  Kans^ts. 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  Mlsbouri  can  all  rage 
down  upon  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  at  once. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  preach  the 
doctrine  of  laissez  faire:  That  the  democracy 
mu.-t  ke'ep  hands  iff 

The  United  States  Army  engineers  have 
spent  million*  over  the  pan  2  decade* 
m  exhaustive  studies  and  surveys  of  these 
basins  A  total  of  36  reiiervoirti.  if  we  in- 
clude Pensact.la,  Lugert  Altus,  and  Blakely, 
U)  cot.1  an  ultimate  »418.000  0o0  are  already 
constructed,  under  construe tlon.  or  are  au- 
thorized by  Congrese,  Of  these,  reservolra 
costing  a  total  of  »} 81. 861. 000  are  already 
completed   or  are  under  construction 

The  13  dams  constructed,  or  already  under 
construction,  will  provide  a  total  of  6.107.- 
OCK)  acre-feet  of  flood  sUTage — 6.000,000  acrea 
aaved  from  1   foot   of  wattr. 

Control  of  fl'iods  involvefe.  also,  soil  build- 
ing   and    soil    control.     Here    again    the    Soil 
Conservation    Service,    the    Agricultural    Ad- 
justment Admini.'-tration.  the  Purest  Service, 
the   Bureau   of  Reclamation,   and   the  Army 
engineers    are    diing    a    mo^t    excellent    Job. 
but  there  is  much  duplication  of  eScrt  and 
lack  of  coordinated  planning 
1        We   have   learned   from  experience   in   the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  elsewhere  that  an  over- 
I    all    authority    li   necessary   to   operate    these 
I    dams  even  for  flcK)d  centrol  alone. 

IRHIGATION 

i        Aid    to    irrigation    Is    one    purpe>se    of    the 
A   V    A 

Rumbhrigs  of  di.sapproval  have  been  heard 
from  certain  individuals  of  western  States. 
Some  claim  It  would  interfere  with  their 
vested  water  right*  This  is  wholly  untrue, 
first  because  their  vested  Interests  can't  be 
disturbed  anyway,  and.  secondly,  becaute  we 
don't  need  ar.d  couldn't  get  any  water  from 
the  upper  Arkansas  at  the  time  we  would 
need  't  most 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
in  1S»02  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
billions  in  the  West  to  reclaim  arid  lands,  to 
irrigate  them,  and  tc  turn  them  into  rich  and 
leriile  fields.     The  Scuth  and  East  and  North 
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have  always  supported  the  program,  believing 
In  progress  and  in  the  development  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whcle.  Such  projects  as  Roose- 
velt Dam,  Cojlldge  Dam,  Bonneville,  and 
Grand  Coulee,  and  even  the  later  projects 
of  Conchas  and  Caddca,  on  the  Arkansas  in 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  all  stand  out  as 
everlasting  monuments  to  the  determined 
effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  open  the 
West 

We  think  It  111  behooves  the  West  to  step  In 
here  and  object. 

The  deep  truth  of  it  la  that  Governor  Carr, 
of  Colorado,  a  Republican,  and  Governor 
Phillips,  of  Oklahoma,  a  Democrat,  from 
whence  most  of  the  opposition  has  come,  ap- 
peal to  be  owned  body  and  soul  by  the  power 
trust. 

DEAIMAGK 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mls- 
•curl  have  spent  endless  millions  through 
their  leve«  and  drainage  districts,  without 
much  help  from  the  Federal  Government,  to 
drain  their  fertile  lowlands  and  to  keep  them 
drained,  only  to  have  their  accomplishments 
periodically  torn  asunder  by  "somebody 
else's  water  from  somebody  else's  State." 
Upatream  control  Is  the  only  answer, 

NAVIGATION 

These  rivers  are  all  navigable  for  short  dis- 
tances, and  they  were  once  navigable  for 
greater  distances,  but  "somebody  else's  sand" 
has  flUed  the  stream  beds  until  navigation  Is 
perishing  For  as  long  aa  man  has  sailed  the 
aeas  navigation  has  been  the  cheapest  trans- 
portation, and  wherever  It  has  been  encour- 
aged It  has  brought  with  It  increased  rail  and 
motor  transportation. 

T.  V  A.  has  made  the  Tennessee  one  of  the 
world's  busiest  lanes  of  water  traffic.  The 
channel  was  far  from  complete  a  year  ago,  but 
the  developments  there  had  Increased  traffic 
from  20,000,000  ton-miles  in  1935  to  97.400.000 
ton-miles  in  1940.  New  Industries  are  mov- 
ing in  and  other  t3rpe8  of  transportation  are 
rapidly  Increasing. 

When  the  four  rivers  of  the  A.  V  A.  are 
brought  under  control,  channel  developments, 
no  longer  subject  to  flood  hazards,  will  be- 
come permanent  and  flood  waters  released 
Jrom  the  dams  during  the  dry  season  will 
make  each  river  navigable  for  several  hundred 
additional  miles. 

I  anticipate.  Judging  from  their  actions 
dtirlng  the  past  year  of  almost  continuous 
hearings  by  my  Comlmttee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  that  some  of  the  railroads  will  cp- 
poae  this  legislation.  I  anticipate  also  that 
they  will  endeavor  to  enlist  the  opposition 
of  railroad  labor  I  am  convinced  that  in 
the  Tennessee  area,  however,  both  the  rail- 
roads and  railroad  labor  have  been,  and  will 
be  In  this  case,  as  great  beneficiaries  as 
anyone  else. 

You  and  I  have  seen  the  fall  of  France 
We  are  told  that  It  was  due  more  to  the 
many  selfish  Interests  each  striving  to  forge 
Itself  ahead  and  unwilling  to  yield  even  for 
the  sake  of  national  strength  and  unity 
than  to  anything  else.  You  and  I  have 
seen  that  same  thing  at  work  In  these  United 
States.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  be 
more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people,  about  whether  America  Itself  shall 
live  and  grow  as  a  democracy. 

POWXX ONTAaiO 

During  the  past  summer  my  committee.  In 
Its  desperate  search  for  power  and  more 
power,  went  to  Canada  and  studied  among 
other  projects  the  Ontario  Authority.  Many 
years  ago  the  people  of  that  poor,  sparsely 
settled  Province  could  see  electric  lights 
across  the  river  In  New  York  but  couldn't 
get  them.  They  offered  every  inducement  to 
private  capital  to  coqm  In  and  build  systems. 
Private  capital  told  them  that  it  couldn't 
be  done,  but  they  were  not  to  be  stopped. 
Tbe  legislature  of  the  Province  made  an  ap- 
propriation to  start  the  work.    Actually  the 


Province  has  a  net  Investment  In  It  today  of 
practically  nothing  Net  earnings  have  been 
used  to  expand  the  system  and  today  its 
total  capital  Investment,  exclusive  of  govern- 
ment  grants   Is   $328,910,813. 

This  is  a  copy  of  its  1940  annual  report 
It  has  32  dams  It  cannot  use  the  total 
height  of  its  dams  either  because  the  Intakes 
must  be  below  the  ire  The  size  of  Ontario 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma  com- 
bined 450,000  square  miles.  Her  population 
Is  approximately  the  same  as  Missouri.  3,500,- 
000,  and  yet  she  produces  and  uses  14  times 
as  much  power  as  does  Arkansas.  Her  rates 
are  lower  than  those  of  T.  V.  A.,  so  low  In 
fact  that  many  American  Industrie.'?  have 
moved  into  the  Province  to  make  goods  to 
be  shipped  Into  the  United  States  and  on 
which  they  can  pay  the  import  duties  and 
still  come  out  ahead.  I  saw  these  huge  fac- 
tories. Union  Carbide  and  many,  many  ethers. 
I  saw  new  homes  throughout  the  Prcvince 
all  being  constructed  for  electric  heat — hydro. 
they  call  It.  Yes;  even  in  that  cold  country, 
subject  to  high  winds  and  sleets  and  sncws, 
and  where  the  nights  and  the  winters  are 
long,  even  there  they  can  heat  with  elec- 
tricity, and  last  year  the  authority  made  so 
much  profit  that  it  canceled  the  bills  of  all 
the  people  for  2  months. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  the  authority  is 
selling  tremendous  power  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
T.  V.  A.  is  still  In  the  construction  period. 
It  is  yet  to  double  its  power  production,  and 
we  have  not  begun  to  see  the  profits  nor  its 
minimum  rates. 

We  can  now  wonder  where  on  earth  we 
would  have  been  in  this  defense  effort  If  the 
power  companies  that  opposed  T  V.  A.  had 
won  in  their  arguments  that  the  power  wasn't 
needed  and  couldn't  be  used 

Public  power  and  cheap  power  have  vir- 
tually encircled  Arkansas  We  can  see  it 
across  the  river  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
and  Kentucky  We  hope  to  get  a  little  cf 
It  in  northwest  Arkansas  throuah  the  K.AMO 
Transmission  R.  E.  A  Cooperative,  if  Gov- 
ernor Phillips  ever  gets  through  sabotaging 
It  for  the  benefit  of  the  power  ccmpan'.es 
There  Is  fheap  public  power  In  Nebraska  The 
huge  Denlson  Dam  with  175,000  kilowatts  of 
firm  power  is  coming  alcng  to  the  west  of 
us.  The  projects  on  the  Brazos  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers  to  the  southwest  are  already  In 
production. 

POWER 

The  authority  will  be  authorized  to  gen- 
erate and  distribute  electric  power. 

The  9,000,000  people  of  the  A  V  A  basins 
are  laboring  under  power  ratps  so  high  that 
electricity  is  barelv  more  than  a  luxury:  so 
abominably  high  that  millions  cannot  afTord 
It,  and  so  high  that  commerce  and  Industry, 
In  cur  highly  competitive  economy,  can  never 
experience    normal    growth. 

Conservative  estimates  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers are  that  more  than  4.001000  000  kllo- 
watt-hcurs  can  be  produced  annually,  eco- 
nomically and  feasibly,  at  these  multi-pur- 
pose dams  in  the  A  V  A.  area.  This  power, 
supplemented  by  additional  power  from 
steam  plants  fueled  with  the  area's  cheap 
gas,  oil,  and  coal  would  be  stilficient  to  sup- 
ply every  home,  urban  aiui  rural,  every  com- 
mercial establishment,  and  every  Industry  at 
a  rate  even  cheaper  than  that  of  T   V   A 

To  the  extent  that  the  Authority  can  make 
available  large  amounts  of  cheap  electricity. 
It  holds  the  key  to  the  regeneration  of  life 
here.     It  Is  the  genesis  of  new   hope. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  reports  an 
Imminent  and  Impending  shortage  of  elec- 
tricity In  the  area. 

The  pressing  demand  of  the  defeni>e  pro- 
gram for  electric  power  throws  Into  bold  re- 
lief the  hydroelectric  projects  which  A.  V   A 
will    construct.      Many    electrochemical    and 
electrometallurglcal   Industries   vital  to   the 


defense  require  huge  amounts  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity.    Aluminum  is  only  one. 

These  industries  always  locate  near  the 
source  of  cheap  power,  and  that  is  why  more 
industries  have  lately  grown  up  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  than  T.  V  A  can  supply  Prac- 
tically none  of  the  new  defense  Industries 
that  require  power  have  come  to  the  A.  V.  A. 
basins  and  thus  our  economy  Is  thrown 
further  out  of  balance. 

Barrier  No  i  against  these  States  obtain- 
ing defense  Industries,  and  against  their 
proper  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural growth  Is  the  total  lack  of  adequate, 
cheap  power. 

In  these  eight  A  V  A  States  in  1940  the 
people  paid  for  power  $249,430,175.  Under 
T.  V  A  rates  they  would  have  paid  $134,- 
658.882  and  they  would  have  saved  $114,771,- 
293.  Think  of  it.  $114,000,000  a  year  In  over- 
charges. This  was  our  tribute  to  the  foreign- 
controlled,  alien  power  companies. 

The  take  of  the  power  companies  In  over- 
charges aloue  would  pay  the  total  cost  of  all 
36  of  the  A.  V  A  dams  In  5  years. 
Let's  come  a  little  closer  home. 
In  Arkansas  in  1940  the  people  paid  for 
power  $13,053,810.  Under  T.  V.  A  rates  they 
would  have  paid  $6  547  067,  and  they  would 
have  saved  $6  506  743  Where  did  this  blood 
money  go  from  Arkansas — these  overcharges — 
at  the  rate  of  $18  354  a  day?  Most  of  it  went 
to  Wall  Street, 

In  Missouri  in  1940  you  paid  for  power 
$59  826.642.  Under  T  V  A  you  would  have 
paid  $35  430  547,  and  you  were  overcharged 
$24  396  095 

In  Oklahoma  you  paid  $26  462  962  Under 
T  V  A  you  would  have  paid  $13,119,888.  and 
your  tribute  was  $13,343  074 

In  Louisiana  you  paid  for  power  $22,771,263. 
Under  T  V.  A  rates  ycu  would  have  paid 
$11,994,732.  and  your  saving  would  have  been 
$10,776  531. 

In  Texas  the  people  paid  $76,374,234.  They 
were  overcharged  $35  573  693 

The  overcharges  m  Kansas  were  $12,395,771, 
In  New  Mexico  $2,433,521. 
The  overcharges  in  Colorado  were  $9,335,865. 
It  is  evident  that  from  power  savings  alone 
the  people  could  do  all  of   the  construction 
proposed  In  the  A.  V.  A.  in  a  very  few  years. 
Now,  lert's  come  still  a  little  closer  home. 
Let  me  quote  you  some  typical  monthly  bills 
as  of  January  1.  1941,  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion   releases.      I    have   selected    Shreveport, 
Tulsa,  Springfield,  and  Little  Reck,  and  have 
compared  them  with  the  T.  V.  A.  town  of 
Tupelo. 

Domestic 
Tupelo: 

25    Hlowatt-hours - $0  75 

500  icllowatt -hours 6  15 

Shreveport : 

25  kJowatt-hours 1  50 

500  isilowatt-hoius 10  50 

Tul.-a : 

25  kill  watt-hours 1  45 

500  Icilowatt-hours 11  40 

Springfield: 

25  kilowatt-hours 1  15 

500  Kilowatt-hours 13  50 

Little  Rock: 

25  kUowatt-hours... 1  48 

500  kilowatt-hours 10  60 

Multiply  these  rate  diSerencss  by  the  num- 
ber of  kilowatt-hours  necessary  to  run  most 
any  little  industry  and  you  can  see  why  tbe 
new   ones   are    going    to   Tennessee. 

The  President  of  the  Reynolds  Aluminum 
Co  told  me  that  on  the  proposed  aluminum 
plant  for  this  State  a  difference  of  1  mill  in 
power  rates  would  mean  a  d.fference  to  him 
m  profit  of  $180,000  per  year. 

E^•en  at  these  low  rates  T.  V  A  netted  from 
power  sales  alone  last  year  $4  300.000  after 
providing  depreciation  and  paying  tax 
equivalecta. 
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R.ites  reflect  themselves  at  once  In  the 
amount  of  power  consumed  and  hence  in  the 
standard  of  living 

Here  is  how  it  works:  Last  year  in  the 
United  States  accrrdini;  to  Federal  Power 
Commisiscm  estimate?,  the  average  domestic 
consumer  in  the  United  States  used  935  kilo- 
watt hours. 


In  Arkansas.. 
In  Louisiana. 
In  Missouri  .. 
In  Olclahoma. 


768 

- 753 

772 

834 

In  Tennessee 1,365 

Let's  take  a  lock  at  what  the  average  do- 
mestic customer  paid  out  for  pKJwer  last  year, 
regard-ess  of   rates; 

In  the  United  States $35  91 

In    Arkansas .34  87 

In   Louisiana 35  57 

In   Missouri 34  59 

In  Oklahoma 38  37 

In  Texas 36  05 

In  Tennessee 30  23 

Let's  keep  this  in  mind:  Power  rates  are 
taxes.  They  constitute  the  most  vicious  form 
Cf    taxation    without    representation 

The  State  and  city  grant  the  power  com- 
pany the  exclusive  frtinchise  a  raoncpcly.  to 
perform  an  es.sont:al  jjublic  service  within  a 
given  area.     No  one  else  can  come   In. 

The  Slate  and  city  then  permit  the  com- 
pany to  levy  Its  owr  rate  or  lax  for  this 
Eervice. 

There  is  little  If  any  control  over  these 
rates.  In  all  of  these  eight  States  they  ere 
whatever  New  York  wants  them  to  be  Like 
the  old  Roman  tax  collectors  they  levy 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear  and  keep  all 
they  can  pet  away  vith  There  are  theo- 
retical controls,  but  the  companies  set  up 
as  a  part  of  their  cost  first  the  outrageously 
high  salaries  of  their  officials — as  in  tlie 
case  of  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co., 
the  $36  000  salary  ol  its  president,  whose 
duties  consist  chlefij  of  lobbying  lor  the 
company. 

Do  you  remember  il!  those  ftill-page  ads 
that  have  ap{>eared  la  the  Arkansas  papers 
during  the  past  year  and  all  those  radio 
programs  in  opposlt:on  to  the  dams  nnd 
claiming  that  Arkansas  has  an  abund.^nce 
of  power?  Here  are  the  figures  compiled  for 
me  lef*  than  48  hours  ago  by  the  Federal 
Power  C<jmm:s6ion 

Last  year  Arkansas  used  656.752  000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  power.  Of  this  our  net  im- 
ports are  434.791  000  kilowatt -hcurs  In  other 
words  in  1940  Arkansas  Imported  66  percent 
of  her  power,  the  third  highest  State  in 
the  Union 

Within  a  matter  of  hours,  or  a  very  lew 
days  at  the  outside,  the  Government  will 
annour,ce  in  Wa."^hington  that  it  has  been 
forced  to  develop  its  own  power  lor  the 
Arkansas  aluminum  plant  The  decision  is 
already   made 

All  of  this  1  give  ycu  to  present  the  true 
pic'ure  of  ourselves  in  bondage. 

The  answer  is — 

THE  A    V    A 

The  huge  Norfcrk  Dam  in  Arkansa?  now 
under  construction  v.ill  be  ready  year  after 
next  to  deliver  to  us  120000  kilowatts  of 
power,  nearly  as  mu<h  as  the  entire  present 
generating  rapacity  of   Arkansas 

This  stimmer  we  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Bull  Shoals  in  Arkar^as  and  Table  Rock  Ui 
Missouri  authorized  They  will  store  2,155,- 
OCO  and  485  000  acre-'eet  cf  flood  waters  and 
produce  190  000  and  140.000  kilowatts  of 
power,  respectively 

In  thp  same  bill  wf  obtained  authorization 
for  tlie  Narrows  Dam  n  Arkansas  with  125  000 
acre-feet  of  flood  storage  and  30,000  kilowatts. 

In  Oklahoma  we  i;ct  the  Markham  Ferry 
and  Fort  Gibson  Dams  with  40.000  kilowatts 
initial  earh  and  707  OOO  arre-feet  of  flocd 
storage.     We  also  go;  the  Toronto,  the  Neo- 


desha.  Fall  River,  and  Elk  City,  with  a  total 
cf  608  000  acre-feet  Some  kind  of  authority 
to  operate  these  individual  d.inis  is  inevitable. 
Ftirthermore,  if  A.  V  A.  were  In  existence 
today  It  could  be  developing  steam  power 
from  coal  and  gas  for  the  new  Arkansas 
aluminum  plant  and  other  war  industries. 
This  steam  power  would  all  be  u.sed  later  to 
firm  up  the  peak  power  of  the  dams. 

Recreation 

Each  of  these  reservoirs  will  become  a  huge 
recreation    center    of    untold    value    to    our 
people.     It  is  no  dream  to  visuallBe  them  as 
the  Great  Lakes  of  the  Southwest. 
PMbhc  trorks 

Except  for  certain  hydroelectric  dams  most 
of  the  A.  V  A  construction  would  be  held 
over  until  the  pc^t-war  crisis.  But  this 
emergency,  this  anticipated  economic  col- 
lapse, might  fall  upon  us  any  time  now,  and 
with  lightning  speed. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  proposed  authority? 

Drafted  at  the  direction  of  President  Roose- 
velt, It  naturally  follows  closely  the  plan  of 
the  T.  V  A  ,  but  with  material  changes — 
changes  based  upon  T  V.  A  s  experience  and 
that  fit  it  into  a  sliehtly  diflcrent  topog- 
raphy It  is,  in  plain  language,  an  agency  to 
assist  a  courageous  and  hard-working  people 
in  their  efforts  to  build  for  themselves  a 
higher  standard  of  living 

Rivers  know  no  boundaries.  They  cannot 
be  trapped  and  confined  within  rigid.  Imagi- 
nary lines.  Their  waters  and  their  water- 
sheds, Irresjjectlve  of  State  lines,  are  geo- 
graphic entities 

It  is  obvious  that  the  planning  and  direc- 
tion of  such  an  integrated  development  can 
be  advanced  only  through  an  exercise  of  the 
pc;wers  and  extension  of  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Oovernmcnt.  It  is  essential  that 
it  be  carried  on  not  by  remot4?  control  from 
Wa.shlngton  but  by  an  agency — an  agency 
operated  by  a  b-iard  or  a  director,  close  to 
tl.e  people  and  tlieir  problems  and  in  daily 
contact  with  tin  m  The  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  is  desi^^ned  as  such  an  agency,  "a 
Government  corporation."  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  th«  President's  speech  propos- 
ing the  T.  V.  A.,  "clothed  with  the  powers 
of  government  btit  with  the  flexibility  of  a 
private  corporation."  What  better  paragon 
could  we  seek  than  T  V  A  ?  After  7  years 
of  struggle  and  litigation  against  bitter  op- 
position it  has  emerged  as  the  world  s  out- 
standing monument  to  democracy  success- 
fully  at  work. 

President's  letter 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  read  to  you  at 
this  point  a  letter  which  I  received  last  week 
from  President  Roosevelt: 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  September  26.  1941. 
Hon    CiTDE  T    EiLis. 

House  of  Represent atwes, 

Washmgtcn    D    C 

Dc\R  Mr  Elms:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
September  23  In  regard  to  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley Authority  bills  I  want  tc  assure  you  of 
my  continued  interest  In  the  enactment  cf 
this   legislation 

The  value  of  such  authorities  in  assuring 
defense  power  supply  has  tjeen  amply  dem- 
onstrated durmg  the  past  2  years  I  am  glad 
that  the  White  and  Red  Rivers  projects, 
which  in  effect  will  form  the  nucleus-  of  this 
Arkansas  VaUey  regional  program,  are  going 
ahead.  Recent  studies  cf  the  power  require- 
ments of  the  defense  program  indicate  that 
they  should  be  expedited. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  such  authorities, 
based  on  full  utilization  of  the  resources  cf 
our  river  basins,  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
eventual  adjustment  to  a  peacetime  economy 
which  the  post-war  world  w:Il  require 

You  are  of  course,  aware  of  the  difficult 
problem*    Involved    In    reccnclllnf    varymg 


points  cf  view  toward  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. For  this  reason,  I  am  sure  that  you 
Will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  nvrcful 
work  which  the  Bureau  cf  the  Budget  is 
doing  in  reaching  a  .solution  which  w:Il  as- 
s'are  the  expediting  of  lhe.'<e  river-basln  pro- 
grams on  the  soundest  poss.ble  basis  It 
would  please  me  very  much  Xc  see  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  at  this 
session. 

Sincerely  your? 

Frankiin  D   Rcmsr\riT 

Day  before  yesterday  Senate r  Jo^h  Iif  of 
Oklahoma,  and  I  spent  30  minutes  with  the 
President.  He  was  In  good  fpirlts.  anxious 
that  the  Authority  be  set  up  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  are  going  to  revihe  the  bill  some, 
and  Senator  Lee.  an  able  champion  of  the 
people.  Is  going  to  help  sponsor  it  in  the 
Senate. 

Rcybold  s  Utlcr 

With  regard  to  the  specific  dams  to  which 
the  President  referred  111  hib  letter,  I  am  happy 
to  quote  you  from  a  letter  wh;ch  I  have  Just 
received  from  our  old  and  e*teemed  friend. 
Gen  Eugene  Reybold,  now  Chiel  ot  the 
United  States  Engineers  Yi  u  will  recall  that 
we  have  t)een  urging  that  Norfolk  and  Dti.i- 
son  be  rushed  to  completuii  and  tliat  Bull 
Shoals,  Table  Reck.  Narrows  Fort  Gibson, 
and  Markham  Ferry  t>e  gotten  under  way  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  their  beneflt  to  the 
delense  program 

I  quote  from  the  general's  letter: 

"I  am  pleased  to  infoini  ycu  th.nt  this 
office  has  alrtady  taken  steps  tc  requet-t  sup- 
plemental funds  fi  r  the  fiscal  year  1942  10 
expedite  the  construction  of  certain  author- 
ized dams  new  tincler  way,  and  that  it  is 
conferring  with  the  Federal  Power  Cnmmis- 
sion  and  the  Office  cf  Production  Management 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  requesting 
additional  supplenu  i:tai  appropriations  Jor 
this  fiscal  year  to  npred  up  fcr  national-de- 
fense purposes  the  initiation  and  ccinpletirn 
of  other  reser'^cirs  recently  authcr:red  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  Atigust  18.  1941, 
I  can  a'-sure  >cu  that  the  Department  Is  en- 
tirely prepared  to  push  the  construction  of 
these  projects  vigorously  when  the  necessary 
funds^or  that  ptirpose  are  made  available  " 

Yes,  there  Is  a  chance  the  war  might  be 
ever  before  these  would  be  completed,  but 
there  Is  also  n  chance  they  might  mean  the 
difference  between  defeat  and  victory  The** 
could  be  completed  long  b(  fore  som«>  of  the 
bnttleshlpt  ue  ere  beginning  T  V  A.  is 
building  dam^  Ju*f  an  large  In  16  months 

Secretaries  Knox  Stlmsrn  Hull  and  Jones 
have  all  predicted  the  probebillty  of  a  long 
war 

And  Direct,  r  General  Knudsen  of  O  P  M. 
says  "In  my  opinion  there  w^lU  never  be 
power  enough   in  the  United  States  " 

.^nd  the  b«auty  of  it  all  is  these  project* 
will  pay  for  themselves  and  will  cost  the 
people  nothing 

Rebirth  of  drmcxrracy 

I  believe  In  America  I  believe  In  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  I  believe  that  out  of  thiH 
wounded  world  will  somehow  emerire  a 
stronger  United  States  arrt  a  rebirth  of  de- 
mocracy everywhere  aggressive  dynamic. 
Christian  denifx-racy  embrdylng  less  of  .«.elf- 
Ishness  and  >rreflter  equality  of  rpportunity. 
The  world  is  our*  and  the  burden  is  squarely 
upon  us  to  catch  the  vlsu  n  and  start  design- 
ing our  own  destiny  The  future  does  not 
belong  to  men  of  little  faith. 

Conclusion 

■  Therefore  as  an  agency  to  direct  our  rivers 
and  ditches  'rom  cancers  of  destruction  mt'D 
tools  of  democracy  to  end  wasteful  eros.on, 
to  capture  and  control  devastating  fioods  to 
reclaim,  irrigate,  and  drain  new  lands,  to  aid 
navigation,  to  create  new  havens  of  recrea- 
tion. tC'  produce  for  the  people  from  their 
own  God-given  falling  waters  an  ever-replen- 
ishing   abundance    of    cheap    power,    as    an 
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agency  to  utilize  for  a  little  while  some  cf 
our  own  Idle  capital  to  employ  our  own  Idle 
manpower  to  conserve  and  develop  our  own 
Idle  resources  for  a  deserving  people  at  a  tlma 
when  they  shall  n?ed  every  encouragement, 
to  help  halt  the  h:decus  heel  of  Hitler,  and  to 
help  preserve  and  perpetuate  freedom  and 
free  enterprise  by  emphasizing  also  the  eco- 
nomic side,  the  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  Is 
humbly  submitted  for  your  active  support. 


Federal  Home  Owners'  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EIEPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  October  22.  1941 


EXCERPTS    FROM   ADDRESS   BY   JAMES   A. 
PHILLIPS 


Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
speech  made  by  James  A.  Phillips,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  city  councilman  from 
Queens  County  before  a  group  of  Queens 
County  home  owners: 

Pi-lends:  Hoping  to  be.  elected  to  represent 
In  the  city  council  from  what  might  be 
termed  the  greatest  and  fastest  growing  com- 
munity In  this  United  States  and  to  represent 
a  home-owning  people  In  this  Important  city 
council,  I  should  like  to  record  myself  as 
being  wholeheartedly  behind  the  home-own- 
er's legislation  sponsored  by  Congressman 
William  B.  Bamt  affecting  so  many  people 
mortgaged  with  Federal  Home  Owners'  loans. 
The  flrst  of  these  bills,  H.  R.  5474,  asks  for 
a  reduction  In  the  interest  rate  to  3Va  percent 
per  annum. 

•Rie  second,  H.  R.  6638.  asks  to  relieve  the 
home  owner  from  the  burden  of  a  deficiency 
Judgment  In  the  event  of  foreclosure. 

It  la  my  earnest  belief  that  If  our  farmer 
friends  who  deserve  consideration,  can  bor- 
row at  34  percent — why  not  our  heme  own- 
ers, whose  responslbUlty  Is  Just  aa  great?  All 
Interest  rates  have  been  lowered  by  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  lending  agencies. 

Therefore.  If  elected  to  the  city  council.  I 
shall  do  everything  possible  to  have  that  Im- 
portant body  memorlallae  Ckjngress  to,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  pass  this  Just  bill  into  law 
and  to  relieve  the  already  overburdened  and 
hard-pressed  home  owners  of  Queens  County. 
The  law  on  deficiency  judgments  which  was 
made  to  protect  lending  agencies  against 
chiselling  borrowers,  should  under  no  cir- 
ctmistances  be  made  to  apply  against  the 
type  of  people  who  have  borrowed  to  protect 
and  improve  their  homes  and  to  live  In  hap- 
piness with  their  families.  Let  It  not  be  said 
that  cur  Uncle  Sam.  whom  we  all  love,  should 
degenerate  into  a  modern  Shylock. 

I  shall  exert  every  ounce  of  Influence  that 
an  accredited  councilman  may  possess  to  pre- 
vail upon  our  Congress  to  eliminate  this  de- 
flclcr.cy -Judgment  horror,  this  nightmare  that 
follows  sickness,  trouble,  and  foreclosure. 

Accordingly.  I  emphatically  reiterate  my 
100- percent  support  of  the  htunanltarlan  leg- 
islation as  contained  in  thrae  two  splendid 
protective  bills  as  sponsored  by  Congressman 

WiLUAK  B.  BaUT. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESE^'TAT1VES 


Thursday,  Octcb:r  23,  1941 


TELEGRAM    FROM    GOV.    GEORGE     A 
WILSON.  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  fcUowing  telegram  from 
Hon.  George  A.  Wilson,  Governor  of 
Iowa: 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  21.  1941. 
Hon.  Paul  Cunningham. 

Member  of  Congress: 

The  passion  of  the  people  of  Icwa  is  for  the 
patriotism  of  peace.     They   are   unitedly   in 
favor   of   making   such    sacrifices   as   may    be 
necessary  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our  pet- 
pie  and  the  perpetuation  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions.   We   regret   that   the   national    ad- 
ministration has  not  told  the  people  of  this 
Nation  the  full  story  of  our  relationship  to 
the    present    International    situation.     From 
what  we  now  know  it  appears  that  the  devel- 
opments   are    such    tha;    regardless    of    an 7 
former  differences  of  opinion  the  Neutrality 
Act  should  be  repealed;  that  in  addition  the 
Congress  should  Immediately  exert   its  con- 
stitutional  rights,   and   among  other   things, 
see    to   it   that   vast   governmental    waste    is 
immediately     eliminated;      that     provisions 
should   be   made   that  the  small   Industries, 
the  farmers,   and  the  small  businesses   may 
continue  to  function. 

Geo.  a.  Wilson. 


Rural  Electrification  in  Vennont — Address 
of  Senator  George  D.  Aiken 


REMARKS 

OJ' 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  October  22.  1941 


Mr.  RAJJKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  may  seem  like  a  far  cry  from 
Democratic  Mississippi  to  Republican 
Vermont.  But  for  one  time  we  seem  to 
be  together  on  one  of  the  greatest  issues 
that  ever  confronted  the  American 
farmer,  and  that  is  rural  electrification. 
For  that  reason  I  am  inserting  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  address  of  Senator 
George  D.  Aikzn,  delivered  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Vermont  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  Associations  at  Eden, 
Vt.,  on  October  14,  1941. 

I  am  glad  to  Insert  these  remarks  of 
Senator  Aiken,  backing  up  our  rural 
electrification  program,  which,  as  I  said. 
means  more  to  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion than  anything  else  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States. 


In  1938,  when  I  forced  thrcuch  my 
amendment  for  the  first  $100  000  000  a!- 
lotmfnt  for  rural  electnficalion.  v.-e 
started  this  Nation  toward  a  new  day  for 
the  people  living  in  the  rural  districts. 
We  s'l^cured  another  $100  OCO  000  last  year 
and  have  $100,000,000  aliutted  for  this 
year;  that  is.  including  the  usual  annual 
appropriation  of  S40  000  000  This 
money  w.il  all  b?  paid  back  with  interest 
and  will  add  untold  billions  to  the  Na- 
tion's wealth. 

One  of  the  most  reluctant  sections  of 
the  country  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program  wa.s  the  New  Eneland  States. 
But  I  am  glad  to  note  that  rural  New 
England,  and  especially  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, has  now  caught  the  step  in  this 
preat  onward  m.arch  of  modern  prog- 
ress—aS  will  appear  from  Senator 
Aiken's  speech 

If  cheap  electricity  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  is  spread  throughout  that 
section  of  the  country,  as  has  b  en  done 
in  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  and  as  is  now  beinc 
done  along  the  Columbia  R;ver  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  it  will  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  section  a  new  day  of  progrc^^^ 
and  prosperity,  the  likes  of  which  they 
have  scarcely  dreamed. 

It  was  stated  by  experts  who  te.stificd 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Comm:t- 
tee  that   the  prime  power  generated  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  co?t   1.77  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  at  the  dam,  and  that 
the   stream-flow   piw»-r,  wh;ch   includes 
both  the  primary  and  s'^condary  energy, 
will  can   1  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  at 
the  dam.    It  was  also  stated,  by  these 
same  experts,  that  this  power  could  be 
transmitted  at  a  cost  of  one-half  mill  a 
kilowatt-hour   p^r    100   miles,    including 
the  line  loss.     They  stated  also  that  the 
distribution  radius  for  this  power  would 
be  300  miles.    This  would  cover  practi- 
cally all  the  State  of  New  York  as  well 
as    practically    all    of    the   New    England 
States.     To     transmit     this     power     300 
miles,  according  to  these  experts,  would 
cost   1'2   mills   a   kilowatt-hour,   which, 
added  to  the  1  2  mills  paid  for  it  at  the 
dam,  would  make  the  entire  cost  of  this 
stream  run  power  laid  down  within  300 
miles  cf  this  dam  not  more  than  2  7  mills 
a   kilowatt-hour   wholesale— or    a    little 
more  than  one-half  the  wholesale  rate  at 
which  stream  run  T.  V.  A.  power  is  sold 
throughout    its    distribution    area.     Th*' 
record  shows  that  during  the  month  of 
July  of  this  year  the  average  wholesale 
rate  for  T.  V.  A.  powf^r  throughout  the 
entire  distribution  radius  is  4.23  mills  per 
kilowatt.     Even  the  prime  power  gener- 
ated on  the  St,  Lawrence  could  be  tran,-- 
naitted  300  miles  and  sold  at  3.27  mills 
a  kilowatt -hour,  according  to  these  ex- 
pert,-. 

The  following  tabl°  shows  the  financial 
results  of  municipal  operation  under  th" 
T.  V,  A.  rates  for  the  fi.-.cal  year  1941  of 
16  representative  comm.unlties,  large, 
medium,  and  small  cities,  out  of  a  total  of 
73  communities  served  by  the  T  V,  A. 
!  You  will  note  that  this  shows  the  gross 
revcnu^\-.  for  the  year,  the  tax':'s.  and  all 
othpr  expenses,  together  with  the  net  in- 
come and  the  percentace  return  on  in- 
I  vestments.       .      , 
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Ftnanc^al  resi^Uf  of  r,  unu-^pal  cyperanon  uncUr  -  T    V    A    rates   fiscnl  year  1941—16  re-preseit- 
attre  corrirriumties — la^ge,     ^ledjum,    arm    rr-^aU    (niiea 
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Gross  rt  \  e- 
nues 


TST 


Net  iBoome  '  rri'irr  f.n 

I   IE  \  ««Ul)<>il( 


>'c  r  ;  -.v  1  tr,r      

(  :  ht;  ,i-r."(ifc'H.   I  t-rin 

Na.^'  •.  ,'n'.  '!  enri.. 

KiiuiU,*,   i  I'l.ii 

JfU'ksoi..  M  i  ■ 

Flnn'ocr.  .Ma 

Clevr-laod.  Tenn 

lifi-atiir.  .Ma 

iiuiiy  .•~i>rinp,  Miis 

Gunt«rsville,  Ala 

rnrton.  Tfnn  .  

Hiimholjlt   Tpnn 

Okoiona  Ml-^s 

Aiu<>r>,  .\li.>i.s 

Bolirar,  Tenn,. 

Tnpelo,  Miss 


4. 
4. 


3M, 
MO, 
3C0, 
228. 

287. 

333, 

46. 

^. 

w. 

47. 
46. 

42, 
133, 


bDl.  47 
»W  87 
211.  K^ 
2&V34 

774.31 
8815.  M 
OHU.  lA 
4M.  ( i? 
MO.  36 
Wl.  ^V 
389.  &V 
151.  M 
t»4V  53 
W.V  Jjs 
3<M.  4* 


27»-,,  Kll.7«.  ' 

»«»,  000.  00  I 

212,  Oeu.  KJ 

27.  S21,4U 

6.838  1? 

n,  war  .v, 

12. 101.  bi 

2,N*..31 
4,S5iU8 
».  4M,42 
6.587.34 

i  nix  76 

13,  04.S.  .'■/. 


3.  l."*, 

XKa. 

1.074. 

241. 

127, 

a>4, 

34, 
42. 
55, 
37. 
32. 


r.:  :•) 
«--'5.  14 
717.  10 
440  11 
447.26 
iVi.  21 
413  M 
137  44 
^J^.  ^ 
,v^V  Li 
7.5i,  77 
41\  «I 
iCV  4f, 
7W161 
21. ^  'Mi 
835  7V 
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'■Ul. 

is 

K*> 

lfl<i 

,^,>^ 

1.149.  2Si 
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45:i,  «71 

hV 

Ml. 

WM^ 

.'S( 

8U, 

37K  W  1 

n. 

.■i.M 

45 

i-i. 

7ML  7)%  1 

4. 

JVi 

53 

Hi. 

:iM4  1 

17, 

(Jfift 

V4 

S<, 

^^i- 

.v; 

3. 

52J. 

M 

w. 

51  a 

H7 

6.8.H7. 

«l 

3.% 

172 

07 

4  7r 

r  II,'. 

6.26 
b.3t> 

V)  77 
»  52 

17  Vf. 
5..5V 

10.67 

13  50 
»  35 
A.2S 

13  fi2 
7  fiW 

18,  7C 
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All  of  these  municipalit,.es  distributed 
this  power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rales, 
wiiich  IS  set  out  in  the  following  tables; 

!  1  24  !    myn>E?mAL   sravicF 

3   or>operkwh  ttrsr  50' kwh 

2   OO*- per  kwh  n«jt       KSOkwh 

1  OOr  p<T  kwh  nert  2r»<'>kwh 
C  '*('■•  ppr  Kwh  r.p>t  1  00<  kwh 
0  Ibr  pfr  kwh  fill  nver  1 ,  400  kwh 

I125J      COMMEPCIAL     STR.  ICX 


Rj  t  e 

3  Ov  per  k'jvh 
2  Of  [)f r  kwh 

1    0''  pt-T  k-A  !l 


first  250  kwh 
next  750  kwh 
nex'  1  000  kuh 
C  H»-  per  kwh  all  over  2  <MQ  k»h 
Minimum  blU  :    tl  plus  ,'-'jr(  1:6 rpe 


mx*  1,  500  (.>a   Kwh 
civer  2  00<-t.  OOC'  kwh 


jizej    LARGE  i.:ght   and  p-'wra 
E£te 

r>?!iif'.;,d  rh:irge' 

$1   00  per  kw         first  1,  000  kw  d-ma-.m 

|.C    r»^  j't-r  ku  ail  I  vtT  1,  OijC'  kw  ocinand 

Energy  chnrKe 

10  OmlllE  per  kwh  first  lOOOCkwh 
6  0  miKs  p<T  kv.  h  next  25  tXKi  kwh 
4  0  mliis  p«T  kwh  r.rxt  es,  CK.)(  kwh 
3   0  mills  f;er  kwlj  next       4C0.  ocH' kwh 

2.  5  millj-  pfr  kwh 
2  0  mills  prr  kwh  a 

It  i.«;  true  that  sor.e  of  them  ha\e  re- 
duced their  rates  below  th>^  yardstick 
rates  set  out  in  the;;e  tables  but  none  of 
them  have  exceed?  d  those  rates 

When  the  T  V,  A,  was  created  the 
average  .saturation  for  electric  refngcr- 
a^crs  throughout  tlie  United  States  was 
29  percent,  and  m  that  section  of  the 
country  it  was  a  jireat  deal  lower.  In 
Other  word*:,  only  29  pfTcent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  electricity  in  their  homes 
throut'hout  the  entire  country  used  elec- 
tric refrigerators.  At  the  present  time 
96  percent  of  the  domestic  users  cf  elec- 
tricity m  Mempiii.«  have  eiecinc  refrig- 
erators m  their  homes.  In  Chattanooga 
it  is  88  percent:  Ma,^hville,  80  percent; 
KnoxviUe.  75  percent:  Jackson,  62  p*T- 
ctnt;  Florence.  94  jjercent:  Cleveland,  60 
percent;  Decatur,  68  percent:  Holiy 
Springs,  68  percent;  Guntersvillc.  69  per- 
cent; Dayton.  79  percent:  Humboldt.  70 
percen- :  Okolona.  ()8  percent;  Amory,  90 
P  rcent:  Bolivar.  6f  percen'.:  and  Tupelo, 
94  percent.  The  iLse  of  other  electrical 
appliancis  has  increased  in  proportion. 


The  same  thing  can  be  done  throuphout 
the  entire  St.  L.awrence  area,  including 
practically  all  the  New  Engiand  States. 
and  e.<;pfcial]y  including  the  entire  State 
cf  Verm.ont. 

The  record  shows  that  tlie  saturation 
for  electric  refrigerators  an-.ong  the  co- 
operative pow(r  a.s.'^ociaiicns  that  serve 
the  farmers  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area  averages 
around  60  percent,  or  more  than  twice 
the  national  average  10  years  age 

In  addition  ic  that,  th^^se  farm^^rs  not 
only  have  lipht.<  and  refrigerators  :n  their 
homes  and  m  their  bai'ii^  but  ihey  have 
radias.  water  pumps,  washing  maclunes. 
electric  irons,  feed  grinders,  and  many 
other  electrical  appliances  that  help  to 
make  farm  life  more  pleasant,  more 
profitable,  and  more  attraclve. 

rLEC7-R:C     KT  AT 

The  time  will  come  wheii  the  avertige 
heme  fnrcughfut  the  entire  Natirn  will 
be  electruaMy  hea'ed  It  is  the  cleanest 
heat  in  the  world.  It  produces  r\o  smoke, 
n"  sm.ut.  no  ashes,  no  cinders,  no  noxious 
fumes  or  poisonous  gases.  Besides  that 
It  does  not  burn  the  oxygen  cut  of  the 
air.  but  heat.'-  it  whele.  Large  numbers 
cf  residents  of  my  home  town  of  Tupelo, 
M1.S.S..  now  heat  their  houses  with  elec- 
tricity. It  has  all  the  qualities  of  sum- 
mer-sun heat. 

They  aie  dcing  the  same  thing  m  On- 
tario. Canada,  even  in  the  remote  rural 
di.'^tricts,  a:;d  ".hey  are  doing  the  sam.e 
thing  in  Sweden.  In  Sweden  they  give 
their  m.intrs  and  school  children  artifi- 
cial sun  bath.«.  and  I  predict  that  the 
time  is  n^t  fnr  distant  whf^n  we  will  do 
the  same  thing  m  every  section  cf  this 
country — af;ci  the  Am*  ;.ca:i  jx'  p't-  have 
learned  what  electricity  sIk  uld  ci  >t  ;htm. 

I  .sent  home  and  pot  som^  bills  f:om 
people  who  u.^e  flectricity  for  hea'ing 
their  homes  a.';  w^  :i  h>  for  cn(  king,  r-  fiig- 
eration.  and  all  other  purposes,  and  I  am 
Inserting  five  cf  them  at  this  point  in 
order  to  sliow  the  amount  of  electricity 
u.sed  during  each  mcnth  in  the  year,  what 
It  cost  them,  and  what  it  would  have  cost 
them  under  the  old  rates  prevailing  be- 
fore the  T  V  A  came  These  houses  are 
heated  throughout  with  flectricity.  They 
never  have  a  fire  in  them.. 


Spac^  heating  study — Monthly  electric  btllmf 

Cust.imer  .'  na:ne    Mis.*  Cassie  WMliams      Ad- 
dress: 112  North  Madison  St 


watt 

twur? 


P.i; 

or}. lor 

cl.J  rat< 


July  1940 

AufuM  IWO ]. 

8rptrniN-r  H»40 

Oct<ih»r  )W40 

NiiTt'mh<'r  \SHO 

DccenilH-r  IMO ... 

Jauunry  um 

Ffbruarv  l{m 

March  1V41 

Arwil  1^41 

klay  l^*4l... 

luots  1911  

ToUi     lor     12 
nionths 

fav.ng    {ler    >  ear 
under  new    rate.. 


27fi 

224 

2-Jli 
2>v2 
S,VI 
77h 
><«S 
K',2 
710 
552 
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i\l  54  1 

HI, 

4€ 

lu 

3U 

12 

7» 

15 

^o 

3/  M  1 

37. 

42 

35. 

,•* 

2U  W  1 

23 

.w 

12 

t.2 

10 
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5,  •■..'fi 


:44  0(i 


Bll.  under 

rnw  '1  I'D- 

ni  <s<i  \  alley 

AuKmriiy 

mil'     , 

MM 

S.M 

3.96 

4.57 

S.25 

7.3S 

7.74 

7.» 

KM 

6.36 

4.53 

&3e 
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Cu-stomer's    nime     Oe(  rgp    Thcir.pson       Ad- 
a-.em-    426  North  Green  6t    Tiipek-,  Miss. 


July  194 

AupiKt  IWO „ 

i^ciiU'tiilier  1m6..!I" 

OrU.tvr  1540 

NovfirU-r  IMO 

Pwrrmlier  1U4U 
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AiTii  hm 
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Jum  IWl 

Total      (or      K 
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.,nA 
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iim 
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K9 
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1        M.  '»J 

n:  44 
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6.3U 
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«*.  4V 

12.  '.A 

1.1.  t^ 
U    '^ 

n.  IS 
u.  4<l 
7.  M 
7.3) 


1 1  *.  72 
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Customer'^    ntmr;    A     J     Eubank       Ad(3rc8s: 
420  G(  ydleit  Si  ,  Tupelc    Mifs, 


July  mil  _. 

Aurml  IMO 
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M) 
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W. 
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KC 
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74 
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f, 

•\ 

1. 
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:u 

12 
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Customer's  name:   J    P 
346  North  Gretn  St 


Nar.U(  y      Addrib.s; 
Tujx  ii-    MlSa 


JtllV  1<14« 

AufUJt  1940 
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Space  heating  study— Monthly  electric  bill- 
ing— Continued 

Customer's    name:    Shelby    Reed.      Address: 
359  North  Green  St..  Tupelo,  Miss. 
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M> 
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M 
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42 
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X.  55 
H.  53 
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37.  03 
30.  70 
72.  19 
10  21 

y.  ."J 


23.  198     1.  345.  92 


218.  12 


$1.  127.  80 


What  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  doing  for  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  what  the  Colum- 
bia River  development  is  doing  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment will  do  for  the  Northeast — 
provided  that  power  is  distributed  to  the 
people  throughout  that  section  of  the 
country  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
Uon. 

As  I  said,  we  are  making  great  progress 
In  rural  electrification,  even  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, as  Senator  AnciN  has  pointed  out. 
We  want  to  keep  up  the  fight  until  we 
provide  cheap  electricity  for  all  the  peo- 
ple in  every  section  of  this  country  and 
until  we  electrify  every  farm  home  in 
America  and  furnish  it  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  electric  energy  at  rates  the 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Senator  Aiken's  speech  follows: 

May  6.  1939.  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  the  rural  communities  cf  Ver- 
mont. On  that  day  the  Vermont  Electric 
Cooperative  here  at  Eden  Mills  was  formally 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  farm  people 
Of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

I  was  Governor  of  Vermont  at  that  time. 
One  of  the  happiest  occasions  of  the  entire 
4  years  I  serv?d  In  that  office  was  throwing 
the  switch  that  brcught  electricity  to  151 
tarm  and  village  homes,  whose  owners  had 
been  given  no  hope  of  attaining  It  up  to  that 
time. 

Private  utility  corporations  had  had  the 
opportunity,  and  I  might  say  the  duty,  of 
serving  these  thinly  populated  communities. 
I  had  been  told  by  a  man  who  had  surveyed 
this  very  area  that  he  had  reported  to  his  cor- 
por£;t;on  that  it  wculd  never  be  a  profitable 
area  and  that  it  could  only  be  served  at  a 
loss. 

That  was  before  the  R.  E.  A.  came  Into 
being.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  and  policies  of  Invest- 
menU  and  returns,  that  this  area  would  have 
been  unable  to  yield  the  revenue  necessary  to 
pay  the  dividends  on  Inflated  valuations,  to 
pay  Its  share  of  the  salaries  of  holding-com- 
pany officials  living  In  distant  cities,  to  pay 
the  service  charges  and  management  charges 
which  would  have  been  demanded  by  sub- 
Kldl?ry  corporations  of  the  holding  com- 
panies. 

The  people  of  Eden  Mills  and  of  this 
▼alley,  however,  had  more  faith  In  their  com- 
munity than  did  the  officials  of  the  corpora- 
tions which  declined  to  serve  It.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  legislaUon  which  author- 


ized loans  to  cooperative  organizations,  you 
people  here  today  determined  to  do  for  your- 
selves, with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  agency, 
that  which  those  Inspired  by  the  profit  motive 
alone  had  refuised  to  do. 

The  steps  that  you  took  at  that  tune  are 
having  a  profound  and  beneficial  effect  upon 
all  rural  areas  of  our  Stiite.  Your  own  co- 
cperative  has  grown  from  an  initial  mem- 
bership cf  151  until  today,  when  the  lines 
ycu  are  now  ccnEtructlng  are  completed,  ycu 
will  have  brought  light  and  power  and  com- 
fort and  a  greater  return  for  labor  to  1,200 
Vermont  farm  homes. 

Thi3  is  net  all  ycu  have  dona.  Ycu  have 
shown  to  all  the  people  of  Vermont,  wherever 
they  live,  that  It  Is  not  impossible  to  secure 
the  blessirgs  cf  electricity  at  a  cost  within 
reach  of  the  average  farm  pockitbook. 

Not  long  after  ycu  organized  here  at  Eden 
Mills  another  rural  electric  conperaiive  c.ime 
Into  existence  in  Washington  County  That 
one  had  more  difQculty  at  the  start  than  yuu 
did.  Although  their  members  were  also  lo- 
cated in  communities  which  the  ccrpcra- 
tlons  had  refused  to  serve,  yet  these  same 
corporations  fought  to  the  utmost,  w:th  no 
holds  barrsd.  to  prevent  a  thousand  rural 
home  owners  there  from  securing  light  and 
power  for  themselves.  After  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle,  their  community  also  won 

Far  to  the  south,  along  the  Massachusetts 
border,  a  third  community  that  had  been  un- 
Eble  to  secure  service  frcm  any  corpc  ration 
has  now  organized  and  wiU  shortly  start  con- 
struction which  will  eventually  serve  hun- 
dreds of  farm  homes  In  that  end  of  cur  State. 
So.  you  see,  that  on  that  M^y  6,  when  we 
dedicated  the  first  lines  of  this  electiic  co- 
cperative,  there  was  set  In  motion  a  mcve- 
raent  that  Is  now  sweeping  over  the  entire 
State  and  must  no-,  stop  until  every  farm 
heme,  even  the  most  Isolated,  will  have  the 
same  advantages  of  light  and  power  that  our 
friends  In  the  cities  and  larger  villages  have 
I    had  heretofore 

Not  onlv  will  the  3  R.  E.  A  cooperatives 
now  organized  In  Vermont  bring  electricity 
to  5  000  or  mere  rural  homes,  but  because 
they  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  d  me  by 
efficient  construction  of  low-cost  lines,  and 
because  of  the  competition  wh»ch  they  have 
provided  for  the  public-utility  carpcratians. 
they  have  Inspired  these  ccntpanles  to  extend 
their  lines  into  other  rural  ccmmunitlej  until 
the  percentage  of  rural  homes  that  are  elec- 
trified has  Increased  from  34  percent  a  few 
short  years  ago  to  over  60  percent  at  present. 
That  prcentage  is  rising  month  by  month. 
You  know  what  the  effect  th;  ex-en.s:on  cf 
th'se  electric  lines  en  the  individual  has 
been.  S:!ne  of  you  here  wculd  nc:  be  oper- 
ating your  farms  tcday  If  the  power  line  h.id 
not  cnm.e  to  your  r?scue  I  know  this  is  so 
because  you  have  told  ms  eo 

The  electric  mlUclng  machine  has  helped 
take  the  plnce  of  the  hired  man  or  the  boy 
who  was  drafted.  The  cooler  has  mud?  it 
possible  for  you  to  properly  ccoi  your  milk 
and  thus  secure  the  price  to  which  ;.  .  ti  are 
entitled  for  it.  The  electric  rcfrigcrafcr  has 
helped  ycu  to  save  food  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  fed  to  the  pigs,  and  the  elec- 
tric rad.o  has  enabled  you  at  all  times  to  keep 
In  touch  with  the  affairs  of  yotir  State  and 
your  Nation. 

The  coming  of  light  and  power  has  rai.-ed 
the  morale  cf  the  communities  which  have 
benefited  from  it.  That  is  perfectly  obvious 
to  one  who  lias  known  this  country  before 
and  after  the  electric  lines  came  thrc\igh 
When  one  turns  the  switch  that  ficcds 
the  home  with  the  white  light  of  electricity 
and  discards  the  old  kerosene  lamp  for  the 
last  time,  there  is  som^ething  about  this 
operation  that  brings  the  chin  to  a  higher 
level  and  helps  one  to  walk  more  proudly 
about  his  or  her  daily  task. 

The  things  I  have  been  talking  about  are 
the  things  you  have  done  in  less  than  3 
shcfft  years.  If.  during  my  term  of  office  as 
chief  executive  of  tlila  State,  I  helped  you  in 


any  way,  that  entitles  m»  to  hold  my  chin 
a  little  Higher,  too  For  bringing  electricity 
to  Vermont  rural  hcm'-s  wes  one  of  the  proj- 
ects closest  to  my  heart  v  hen  I  took  my  oath 
of  office  In  January  1937. 

We  must  not,  however,  rest  upon  our 
laurels  at  the  point  we  have  reached  tcday. 
Our  work  Is  far  frcm  done.  We  have  faith 
In  rural  Vermont  or  we  would  not  have  done 
T.li-';  ha->  been  done  up  to  now.  If  we  have 
this  faith  m  our  State,  and  In  farm  living, 
it  means  that  we  can  go  on  from  here  build- 
ing, protpering,  meeting  other  obstacles  and 
overcoming  them  and  sl^^ring  the  privileges 
and  benefits  with  others 

By  cooperating  with  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  you  have  brought  some 
good  things  of  life  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  live  here.  But  you  have  done  more  than 
that  You  have  made  It  possible  for  your 
ccmmucitles  to  lock  with  confidence  to  the 
future,  to  grow  on  and  on  until  others  who 
Icvc  ciu  State  and  who  look  to  VenT>ont  as  a 
symbol  of  sound  living  and  sound  govern- 
ment wih  also  be  permitted  to  have  their 
homes  here  with  us  And,  what  Is  more 
important  than  all  else,  we  can  make  it  pos- 
sible for  our  boys  and  r^lrls  to  devote  their 
lives  of  usefulness  here  Instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  seek  oppcrtvnity  commensurate 
with  their  ability  in  distant  places. 

Wlhat  I  say  regarding  the  love  of  the  farm 
people  of  Vermont  for  their  rural  homes  and 
mcdes  of  living  and  their  desire  to  stay  in 
the  country,  to  work  In  the  country,  to  raise 
their  families  In  the  country,  applies  also 
to  farm  born  and  bred  people  all  over  cur 
Nation.  It  also  applies  to  countless  num- 
bers of  people  In  the  cities  who  have  never 
known  the  real  advantages  of  living  In  the 
country. 

There  are  millions  of  people  today  crowd- 
ing Into  the  great  metropolitan  and  Indus- 
trial oenters.  living  under  conditions  re- 
motely removed  from  the  natural  way  cf 
life,  who  would  like  to  live  on  the  land,  who 
would  like  to  live  there  even  though  they 
may  not  use  the  land  directly  for  their  source 
of  Incorie. 

Heretofore  for  a  century  there  has  been  a 
drift  of  country  boys  ar.d  girls  away  from 
their  farm  homes  en  the  hillsides,  en  the 
prairie*,  and  on  the  plantations  toward  the 
great  Biban  centers  where  Industry  has  de- 
velcpefl  and  grown  Increasingly  large  until 
our  population  bids  fair  to  beccme  un- 
healthily out  of  balance  between  farm  and 
city. 

Searc'.iing  back  throu.-jh  the  dim  pages  cf 
history,  we  learn  that  when  any  nation  has 
reached  the  point  where  a  preponderance  of 
li^  population  has  lost  touch  with  the  soil, 
then  that  nation  has  not  long  survived.  V/e 
very  definitely  face  that  condition  In  Amer.ca 
today. 

V»'e  cannot  go  on  with  an  Increasing  per- 
centag)e  of  our  people  ci  jwded  Into  the  cities 
withcut  courting  national  disaster — economi- 
cally, socially,  and  politically.  This  Is  one 
great  reason  why  you  and  I  have  bean  so  in- 
tensely concerned  with  bringing  electric  power 
to  our  thinly  populated  but  naturally  richly 
endowed  farm  areas. 

We  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  stay  at  home, 
but  we  can't  expect  them  to  unless  they  ara 
otforded  a  means  to  a  decent  living  and  a 
means  to  a  happy  and  healthy  social 
environm:.nt. 

Tm^'o  things  are  preeminently  necessary  if 
any  rural  community  Is  to  retain  or  regain 
tho.«e  who  naturally  love  It  and  belong  to  it. 
Electric  power  and  light  must  be  available. 
Then  There  must  be  accersibiuty  to  and  rapid 
communication  with  other  par's  of  the  wcrld. 
Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches  are  taken 
for  granted  and  will  be  found  in  any  c:m- 
m^;nlty  that  has  accessibility,  and  light  and 
power. 

For  generation  after  generation  this  area 
within  a  radius  cf  30  miles  of  where  we  ere 
new  meotlrg  has  been  drained  of  I'^s  wealth  of 
young  manhood  and  womanhood.     We  can 
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DOW  tUxp  tbftt  drain  and  Et«m  the  ti  .<.  i.s  can 
most  of  the  otiier  lura,  areas  of  An.eri^a 

Through  your  efforts  light  and  pcwer  have 
been  brought  to  this  :ommumty.  Through 
the  development  of  air  travel,  accessibility  to 
all  parts  of  the  wcrld  l?  Just  about  here.  Tlie 
opportunity  Is  here  no'v  We  must  not  let  It 
slip.     There   Is  more  tD  do. 

Just  bringing  light  and  power  to  these 
counties  In  northwestern  Vermont  U  not  all. 
We  must  make  that  po'ver  more  plentiful  and 
available  at  a  cost  which  will  permit  it  to  be 
used  for  all  the  purposes  that  it  ought  to  be 
used  for. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  rates  of  this  electric 
cooperative,  nor  the  wholesale  rates  of  the 
company  from  which  ycu  buy.  You  have 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  advantageous  ar- 
rangement in  this  respect  But  these  are  days 
of  tremendous  power  developments  through- 
out the  world.  The  amount  and  availability 
of  electric  power  Is  settling  the  fate  of  many 
nations  today. 

The  Axis  Powers  of  Europe  would  have  been 
defeated  month?  ago  except  for  their  tre- 
mendous superiority  In  electric  power.  Cheap 
and  plentiful  power  L;  absolutely  essential 
for  national-defense  purposes.  This  need 
should  transcend  any  desire  for  easily  gained 
profits  m  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  Americans. 

Public  power  In  America  Ls  being  developed 
more  and  more  Increasingly  great  amounts 
of  power  are  available  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  mighty  dams  en  the 
Columbia  and  Colorado  Rivers.  It  is  working 
valiantly  for  our  neighbors  In  Ontario;  It  Is 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  In  Arkansas. 
Nebraska,  and  ether  sections  In  all  these 
places  consumer?  are  purchasing  electricity 
at  rates  which  m.ake  those  that  we  in  New 
Encland  pay  look  staggering 

We  rejoice  In  the  good  fortune  that  has 
come  to  a  large  part  of  America  by  reason 
of  cheap  and  plentiful  power,  for  we  know 
that  with  the  shortening  distances  of  toda^J 
no  section  of  cur  country  can  be  enrlcbe<^  ' 
without  enrlchlne  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
But  one  cannct  help  but  wonder  what  will 
happen  to  New  England  and  to  New  York 
when  the  defense  program  ends  and  this 
mighty  production  of  power  In  other  regions 
Is  made  available  for  domestic  civilian  needs 
there. 

Where  will  the  Northeast  be  then  unless 
we.  too,  have  access  to  cheap  and  plentiful 
electric  power?  If  we  do  not  share  this 
wealth.  It  is  our  own  fault — for  we  have  It 
at  cur  very  door 

I  am  advised  by  competent  authorities  that 
should  the  St.  Lawrence  River  be  developed 
for  hydroelectric  production,  that  energy  can 
be  transmitted  to  almost  any  point  In  our 
own  State  at  a  cost  of  not  much  over  2  mill? — 
not  2  cents — but  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 
This  would  be  the  wholesale  cost,  but  It 
would  enable  the  distributing  systems  of 
our  region  to  pass  It  on  to  the  consumer  at 
such  rates  as  would  make  It  practicable  for 
purposes  for  which  It  Is  now  considered  too 
coptly. 

The  experience  of  other  regions  where  pub- 
licly generated  power  has  been  freely  dis- 
tributed has  been  that  when  distribution 
systems  have  sold  electric  power  at  very  low 
rates,  the  volume  of  sales  has  so  Increased 
that  the  profits  of  the  distribution  com- 
panies have  Increased  rather  than  decreased. 
This  applies  both  to  privately  and  publicly 
owned  systems 

I  want  to  say  here  that  should  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  be  developed,  as  I  expect  It 
will  be.  there  Is  no  reason  to  fear  that  widows 
and  orphans  owning  stock  In  the  distributing 
companies  will  lose  their  Investment  or  re- 
ceive reduced  dividends.  ,  ., 

With  extensive  power  available  we  may  ex- 
pect cur  small  Industries  to  take  a  new  lease 
on  life.  We  may  expect  cur  hcm.es  to  be- 
come elec'rlcally  equipped  to  the  nth  degree. 
We  may  expect  cur  farms  to  Increase  their 
electrically  operated  equipment  far  beyond 
Its  present  status.  We  may  expect  new  In- 
dustrial developments  to  take  place,  because 


of  the  avaiJabiiity  of  plenlilul  power  to  turn 
the  wheels 

Then,  with  the  coming  of  air  development, 
which  will  bring  this  lutiC  village  wuhin  a 
few  hours  of  ail  the  great  cities  of  Amtr.ca 
and  Within  2  cr  3  days,  of  most  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  wcrld.  we  will  be  prepared  tc  take 
our  part  in  the  revolutionizing  of  the  ccm- 
merce  and  industry  of  the  world. 

After  this  war  i£  ever  we  shall  know  a  world 
which  few  have  heretofore  envisioned  We 
shall  know  a  wcrld  that  will  be  our  market 
and  a  world  where  we  shall  also  face  com- 
petition from  all  nations.  But  with  the  an- 
nihilation of  distance  it  will  be  pofeslble  for 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  take  place  mainly  in  those  areas 
best  suited  for  people  to  live  In 

One  of  those  places  can  be  Vermont.  No 
part  cf  the  whole  wcrld  excels  cur  State  as  a 
place  to  live  In.  The  extent  to  which  we 
share  in  this  world  development  will  depend 
upon  us.  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  a  full  degree. 
If  we  do  this,  we  may  expect  the  following 
results: 

A  larger  percentage  of  our  young  people  will 
stay  at  home  and  the  drift  from  country  to 
city  will  be  stemmed.  Many  who  hzve  re- 
luctantly left  us  to  use  their  talents  In  the 
cities  will  retiirn  again  to  the  homes  they  love 
best. 

The  more  tjeople  who  live  in  the  country, 
even  though  they  commute  to  their  work, 
the  greater  will  be  the  retail  market  for  farm 
products  with  a  consequent  Increase  In  di- 
rect farm  Income.  We  may  expect  an  In- 
crease In  Industrial  employment  and  Indus- 
trial wages  paid  employees  of  our  manufac- 
turing plants,  new  penalized  because  of  dis- 
tance and  high  cost  of  power 

We  may  expect  more  people  to  live  under 
conditions  that  are  conducive  to  a  happier 
social  and  family  life.  We  may  expect  health- 
ier national  affairs,  economically  and  polit- 
ically. With  a  greater  percentage  cf  our 
people  living  in  rural  areas,  scattered  over 
the  farms  of  our  Nation  and  in  small  villages, 
we  will  definitely  be  afforded  greater  pro- 
tection against  any  nation  hpvmg  the  temer- 
ity to  seek  war  with  us. 

These  possibilities  are  net  visionary.  These 
results  are  within  the  realm  of  probability 
and  not  hcpe  alone  It  may  take  a  year,  10 
years,  cr  a  generation,  but  the  day  Is  surely 
ccmlng.  No  agency  will  have  played  a  greater 
part  in  bringing  about  this  healthier  condi- 
tion than  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  no  people  will  have  done  more  to 
have  set  In  motion  the  tide  that  must  not 
stop,  than  the  members  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  throughout  our  land. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED    SIATE.": 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS   OF    HON     ELBERT    D    THOM-\S, 
CF   UT/Ul 


Mr.  McKELI^^R  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cont^ent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Thomas  1  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 


tion held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
m  New  York  Cit.v  on  Saiuroay,  October 
25.  1941  on  tiie  ."-ubjex"^  Conprr  ss'  Place  in 
Our  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Defense.  -^ 

Thrr'-  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v.a.^  t  i.:t:td  :u  be  printed  in  the  FIzcokd, 
as  follows:  j 

In  a  world  a  name  American  foreign  policy 
and  cur  first  line  tf  defen'^e  become  one  from 
the  standpoint  cf  Congress  Contrret-s  is  the 
policy-determliing  organ  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  shal:  avoid  discussion  about  who 
has  the  first   cr  the  last  word. 

With  the  rise  of  the  single-will  ^t:it(f  in 
both  Europe  and  Asia,  our  Nation  cculd  net 
ignore  the  n-llitary  and  fcrce  techi;lquc8 
used  in  those  states  To  an  extent  we  should 
have  followed  them  more  closrlv  because 
their  actions  today  were  plainly  discernible 
In  their  theories  of  yesterday.  A  technique 
used  in  the  acccmpllshment  of  u  given  ob- 
jective does  not  determine  the  theorv  of 
government  behind  that  technique  War  Is 
a  simple  process.  It  ha.s  a  simple  objective — 
to  cru&n  the  enemy  The  boy  who  huhta 
for  liberty  facing  one  fighting  for  desp'^tism 
fights,  as  his  antagonist  doea,  to  kill.  There 
Is  no  democratic  way  cf  thrueting  a  havonet. 

American  government  is  definitely  Presi- 
dential In  Its  nature.  Tlierefore,  at  all 
times,  and  especially  at  times  of  groat  rmrr- 
pcncy,  the  bulk  of  administrative  activity 
outweighs  tliat  of  the  other  two  coordinate 
branches,  as  we  call  them.  The  legislative 
and  the  Judicial  slip  into  a  haze,  il  not  a 
definite  shadow.  The  Army.  th<^  Navy,  the 
State  Department,  and  their  siipporis.  the 
defense  agencies,  are  directed,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  basic  law  cf  the  policy-formlnn  orcan. 
but  the  makers  of  law  arc  far  removed  irom 
its  administration.  Tlie  leBder.-hip,  there- 
fore, will  not  come  from  Congress  but  from 
spokesmen  for  the  Executive.  I  say  that 
because  I  am  going  to  menth  n  incidents 
where  congressional  leadership  f riled  cf  ful- 
fillment. Still,  our  land  Is  a  democracy,  and 
each  citizen  may  talk;  each  person  in  govern- 
ment does  work;  and  Congress'  record  of 
foresight  In  the  light  of  pres-ent  circum- 
stances is  not  in  any  sen.se  a  backward  one. 

In  total  war  what  element  of  cur  national 
life  Is  unimportant?  If  health  has  been  nig- 
lected,  that  fact  may  contribute  toward  los- 
ing the  war,  because  the  line  cf  defense  is 
Nation-wide.  If  food  has  been  neglected,  the 
morale  of  a  people  may  break,  lack  cf  proper 
nourishment  destroys  ability  to  withstand. 
We  have  seen  England's  Army  defeated,  her 
Cities  destroyed;  still  the  pecples  spirit  did 
not  break  But  how  much  can  a  workman 
stand  and  still  produce?  How  much  can  a 
population  suffer  and  still  not  give  up^  Every 
person  kncws  that  the  factors  of  proper  de- 
fense are  manifold.  The  things  America  has 
failed  to  do,  and  for  which  at  least  one  branch 
of  Congress  cannot  be  blamed,  are  apparent  to 
all  today  Whoever  Is  responsible  for  tur  not 
doing  them  will  as  years  go  en  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  that  responsibility 

In  the  light  of  what  is  happening  today,  is 
It  not  sad  that  the  education  bill  was  alloufd 
to  die  on  the  calendar?  We  lack  net  only 
trained  boys  for  the  Army  but  also  traiuf-d 
boys  and  girls  for  Indtittry.  Our  lack  of  fore- 
sight hits  tis  now  when  we  see  tiiat  ihou.sai.ris 
of  men  are  net  fit  even  for  common  soldiers 
because  of  the  lack  of  ordinary  schooling. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a 
Federal  health  bill,  which  wae  killed  primarily 
because  the  administration  and  the  doctors  of 
cur  land  were  net  Interested.  The  hospital 
bill,  after  passing  the  Senate,  was  allowed  to 
die  for  the  same  reason.  I  might  cite  other 
examples  In  the  light  of  present  clrctim- 
stances  this  utter  Indifference  to  the  real 
needs  of  our  country  in  case  we  find  ourselveg 
Jn  war  will  forever  Justly  condemn  those  who 
failed  In  their  vision,  failed  to  anticipete  the 
present  situation. 

Why  do  I  say  the  present  situation?  I*  it 
only  for  war   that   we   shouJd  have  healthy 
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boys?    la  It  only  for  war  that  they  Bhould  be 
able  to  read  and  write?     la  It  only  because 
of  war  that  they  should  be  relieved  of  living 
lives    with    only    half    a    chancel'      Haa    the 
Citizen  i-o  worth  in  his  own  right?    Does  he 
Berve   and   contribute   to   his   State   only   In 
times  of  emergency?     Our  greatest   defense 
will   ever  bo  a  trained  citizenry,  living  for  a 
purpose      We  have  Anally  discovered  that  life 
r:ght  now  is  important  to  men  now  in  their 
prime.     Imagine  a   country  thinking  It   was 
curst'd  with  too  much;   that  the  welfare  of 
even.-  man.  woman,  and  child  was  not  worth 
while     We   can   hardly  believe   today,  when 
men  are  needed  for  our  ships,  our  camps,  and 
our    plants,    that    such    opinions    were    ever 
expressed;   but   that  was  America  yesterday. 
Tfxiay   we    are    asking   and    demanding    the 
best,   forgettini?    that   correction,   rehabilita- 
tion, and  training  will  Increase  manyfold  the 
ranks  of   the  best.     In  our  present  zeal   we 
may    destroy    our    best    without    leaving    a 
substitute     There  will  always  be  a  tomorrow, 
and  we  shall  always  have  need  for  a  reserve. 
Now.  having  said  that  much.  I  am  going  to 
talk    rather    personally,    because    the    health, 
education,  and  hospital  program  was  close  to 
me.  and  perhaps  no  one  knew  better  than  I 
what  might  come  to  the  world,  and  which 
now  has  come.     I  knew  middle   Europe,   and 
I  knew  the  Far  East,  and  I  sensed  our  own 
smugness  when  we  counted  even  our  bless- 
ings of  abundance  with  IndllTerence;   and  I 
was  sad. 

My  first  disappointment  came  In  the  utter 
lack  of  support  of  those  In  Government  and 
out  lor  a  bill  to  set  up  stock  piles  of  metals. 
This  I  worked  on  In  1934.  not  only  to  open 
the  mines  of  our  country  but  also  to  provide 
lor  the  Impending  need.  We  succeeded  In 
prohibiting  the  export  of  scrap  brass,  which 
led  to  the  control  we  have  today  by  embargo 
of  essential  exports.  The  next  contributing 
activity  was  my  Army  air-base  bill,  which 
became  law  In  1935.  This  bUl  started  the 
growth  and  development  of  otir  air  expan- 
sion, but.  sad  to  relate,  the  bill's  possibilities 
were  never  allowed  to  b6  fulfilled. 

Next  came  the  helium  bill,  which  gave  to 
America  a  monopoly  of  helium  gas  and  pre- 
vented Its  exportation  for  foreign  military 
purposes.  The  Strategic  Materials  Act. 
passed  In  1939.  came  after  4  years'  committee 
work  and  struggle.  Its  need  today  la  appar- 
ent to  all.  Where  it  has  been  used,  it  haa 
saved  the  citizens  of  our  country  millions  of 
dollars  besides  contributing  to  the  defense. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  price  of  rubber  to- 
day. Where  It  has  not  been  used,  we  realize 
cur  mistake.  Had  we  set  up  a  stock  pile  of 
fillk,  our  country  would  today  be  better  off. 
A  stock  pile  of  a  score  of  other  materials 
would  pay  us  well  today,  and  we  would  live 
With  less  fear  and  concern.  The  little  busi- 
nessman would  not  be  closed  today  because 
of  a  scarcity  of  raw  material.  Because  we  were 
without  stock  piles  of  necessary  materials. 
the  priority  law  became  necessary  and  was 
passed  only  last  spring.  If  you  will  read  the 
questions  asked  at  the  hearings  on  that  bill, 
you  will  discover  that  the  Senators  asking 
the  questions  appreciated  the  complexity  of 
our  national  life.  Before  we  are  through  with 
the  priority  program,  we  will  all  see  the  loss 
which  comes  to  a  people  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  In  a  land  of  plenty. 

These  constructive  laws  were  habit  form- 
ing Thus.  Congress  has  not  been  backward, 
and  thtiB  certain  persons  In  Congress  have 
foreseen. 

As  to  military  manpower.  I  have  been  too 
closely  Identified  with  the  acts  to  mention 
them.  The  basic  laws  were  worked  out  by 
Congress. 

In  our  neutrality  policy.  Congress  has  con- 
tributed both  to  that  policy's  constructive 
outlook  and  to  the  handicapping  of  our  coun- 
try m  an  emergency.  Such  a  statement  calls 
for  an  explanation,  a  historical  survey. 


Neutrality  In  modern  times  had  Its  origin 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
modern  state.  Orotius  taught  that  In  time 
of  war  nations  should  seek  the  right  side  and 
support  It.  Thus  m  the  very  beginning  a 
most  confusing  modern  Interpretation  of 
neutrality— that  of  Impartiality— had  no 
place.  Beginning  with  American  neutrality 
came  the  concept  of  treating  all  belligerents 
alike.  Jefferson  based  America's  right  to 
maintain  a  neutral  position  in  war  upon 
easily  understood  grounds.  He  said  the  fact 
that  two  nations  wished  to  tear  each  other 
apart  as  If  they  were  tigers  was  no  reason 
why  a  third  nation  had  to  Join  them  in  their 
barbarism.  Thus  in  our  early  neutrality  a 
condemnation  of  war  was  implied.  This  idea 
grew. 

The  Neutrality  Acts  of  1935,  1936.  1937.  and 
the  amendments  of  1939  were  broader  in  their 
theory  than  the  concept  cf  simple  neutrality. 
They  carried  with  them  a  punitive  notion, 
for  belligerent  countries  were  not  to  receive 
from  America  those  materials  which  would 
contribute  to  the  cajrylng  on  cf  war. 

But  to  my  mind,  they  failed  in  certain  very 
essential  features.  They  did  not  provide  for 
consultation  with  other  neutrals  before  act- 
ing. They  Implied  punL-hment  of  a  war- 
making  state  but  left  no  discretion  with  cur 
Government  to  place  the  punishment  prop- 
erly. In  the  end  the  only  nation  punished. 
besides  ourselves,  was  the  victim  of  an  at- 
tack. It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
present  direful  world  situation  could  have 
been  avoided  even  as  late  as  1939  had  we  had 
any  support  for  a  simple  Joint  rcso'.utlcn 
Which  I  proposed  In  February  1939  We  did 
have  support  from  many  citizens,  but  as  In 
the  case  of  the  other  foresighted  bills  I  have 
mentioned,  no  ofiQcial  support. 

This  resolution  defined  an  aggressor  as  a 
state  which  has  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  engages  In  war  with  another  state 
in  violation  of  such  treaty,  and  removed  the 
embargo  from  a  victim  of  an  aggression. 

Any  neutrality  law  that  does  not  contain 
the  symbol  of  distinction  between  the  nation 
that  respects  its  treaties  and  the  nation 
that  violates  them  is  essentially  an  Immoral 
and  war-encouraging  act.  because  it  Ignor'S 
and  defies  the  principles  of  International 
morality  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  ouilding  through  the  years.  With- 
out morality  we  can  have  no  law. 

Our  neutrality  acts  were  good  In  that  they 
emphasized  the  duty  of  a  neutral — even  if 
we  do  not  take  part  In  wars,  we  have  some 
obligations  as  a  neutral  as  well  as  rights — 
but  the  neutrality  acts  were  acts  of  re- 
treat, a  means  of  escape  from  obligations  to 
help  prevent  war  Since  the  last  war  there 
has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some  per- 
sons to  convince  the  American  people  that 
they  should  establish  a  fictitious  mind-the;r- 
own-btislness  "Ism,"  which  they  never  did. 
rather  than  to  avoid  war  by  vigorous  pclicits 
to  prevent  It. 

Who  knows  what  a  difference  there  might 
be  In  the  world  today  If  we  had  taken  a 
strong  stand  when  It  was  needed.  It  would 
have  provided  that  distinction  between  the 
wrongdoer  and  the  victim,  which  would  have 
relieved  this  country  of  the  possibility  of 
being  an  accomplice  of  an  aggressor,  some- 
thing about  which  I  am  sure  the  Am.erlcan 
people  are  very  much  ashamed.  I  was  told 
that  my  suggestion  was  too  dangerous  I 
could  not  conceive  that  standing  for  the 
right  was  dangerous.  If  It  Is.  let  us  today 
make  ourselves  so  strong  that  we  can  afford 
to  stand  for  right. 

Today  again  I  am  too  dangerous  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  simplest  thing  to  do  In  our 
present  situation  Is  an  out-and-out  repeal 
Of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Again  I  have  little 
support,  so  I  am  supporting  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  repeal  of  those  aspects  of  the 
existing    law    which    are    keeping    us    from 


standi.ng  for  right  and  an  adeqti5t-e  defense 
for  that  stand 

The  President's  recommendation  to  remove 
from  the  law  the  prohibition  against  arming 
Of  merchant  ships  is  consistent  and  necessary 
In  the  light  of  present  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  removed  from  the  law  the 
arms  embargo  and  Instituted  the  cash-and- 
carry  theory  we  took  sides,  for  we  promised  to 
deliver  goods  to  those  who  came  and  got 
them,  knowing  that  only  that  belligerent 
could  come  which  had  control  of  the  sea. 
When  we  passed  the  lend-lease  bill  we  defi- 
nitely took  sides;  and  now  that  we  have 
become  the  great  arsenal  for  democracies,  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  our  neu- 
trality Is  that  It  Is  one-sidedly  benevolent.  If 
not  belligerent. 

Why  must  be  arm  our  mechant  marine? 
In  the  Erst  place,  due  to  the  character  of  the 
present  war,  a  national  flag  Is  no  protection 
for  a  ship,  and  since  any  ship  that  sails  the 
high  s«as  may  become  attacked.  It  Is  thus 
necessary  that  that  ship  be  protected.  Ships 
which  Ball  waters  Infested  with  pirates  have 
always  carried  arms.  That  is  their  only  pro- 
tection. There  is  no  prohibition  against 
arming  merchant  vessels  In  Interlatlonal  law; 
In  fact,  there  Is  actual  sanction  In  national 

law.  fan-  the  theory  of  armed  neutrality  has 
always  been  recognized.  The  prohibition 
which  we  ourselves  put  into  cur  domestic  law 
was  for  domestic  reasons.  The  prohibition 
was  cur  own  doing;  we  can  repeal  It  when 
circumstances  justify  the  change. 

Events  themselves  have  proved  that  a  na- 
tional Bag  is  no  longer  a  protection  to  a  ship. 
Should  you  pass  on  the  high  seas  a  ship 
carrying  the  French  flag,  could  ycu  tell  on 
which  side  that  ship  would  be  In  the  present 
war?  Since  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  is 
not  respecting  our  flag  and  has  sunk  our  ships 
far  removed  from  belligerent  zones — some- 
thing which  was  not  done  during  the  last 
war — our  vessels  are  actually  traveling  at 
their  cwn  risk.  IX  one  Is  traveling  alone  in 
times  and  places  of  hostile  action,  he  must 
protect  himself.  Therefore  the  President's 
recommendation  grows  out  of  actual  neces- 
sity. Not  to  arm  Is  to  invite  certain  destruc- 
tion. To  avoid  war  we  have  prohibited  our 
ships  from  entering  belligerent  zones.  To 
prevent  them  from  sailing  the  high  seas  Is 
too  much.  We  do  not  tell  our  citizens  to  stay 
off  the  roads  to  avoid  highwaymen.  We  sup- 
press the  highwaymen.  Should  the  pirates 
of  the  high  seas  be  given  preferred  status^ 

Let  us  make  America  strong.  We  know 
the  means  for  doing  It.  The  seat  of  the  evil 
which  caused  world  revolution  was  govern- 
ments' lack  of  concern  for  the  wellbeing  of 
their  peoples.  A  defense  and  a  foreign  pcllcy 
whlcti  has  no  concern  for  people's  wellbeing 
Is  worthless.  The  four  freedoms  are  Interde- 
pendent. Freedom  from  want,  disease,  and 
pestilence  are  quite  as  essential  as  freedom 
of  speech.  Accidents  in  our  national  indus- 
try are  Increasing.  Man-days  lost  last  year 
from  accident  were  four  times  as  great  as 
those  lost  from  strikes.  They  were  enough 
to  build  45  battleships,  199.000  light  tanks, 
or  75,000  fighter  planes  Surely  that  can  be 
corrected.  There  is  no  social  theory  In  pre- 
venting human  accident.  If  we  should  fall 
In  our  present  endeavor  because  of  failure  to 
build  45  battleships,  we  would  condemn  all 
those  connected  with  our  national  deferse. 
Accident  prevention  should  be  worth  our 
endeavor.  So  should  health  correction  and 
basic  educational  training  When  waste  is  so 
costly,  should  we  not  be  concerned? 

Let  us  see  the  nation-building  possibil- 
ities In  our  selective  service  When  In  the 
history  of  our  land  has  a  greater  opportunity 
been  given  any  group  of  leaders  than  this 
one  which  offers  900.000.  or  the  cream  of  the 
youth,  a  year  for  training  In  citizenship 
building,  personal  hygiene,  health,  military, 
and  comm.unlty  endeavor?     Let  us  put  pur- 
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pose  in  these  great  activities  and  make  Amer- 
ica's dream  nf  a  functioning  democracv  come 
true 

Making  us  strong  for  meeting  probable 
peril  means  understanding  our  problems  from 
without  First  there  Is  the  challenpe  to  our 
Institutions  We  believe  In  a  government  by 
law  The  world  may  soon  be  run  by  the  will 
and  caprice  of  one  person  There  can  be  no 
law  then.  Why  do  we  think  of  a  peace  grow- 
ing out  of  a  treaty  when  In  the  philosophy 
of  the  slngle-wlll  master  of  Europe  there  Is 
no  place  for  law  or  treaty,  as  we  understand 
those  terms?  Therefore  for  the  survival  of 
those  fundamentals  in  our  political  structure 
It  is  essential  that  the  slngle-wlll  control  dees 
not  reach   our  shores. 

It  Is  America  In  very  deed  that  must  be 
defended  We  have  by  law  declared  It  is  our 
purpose  to  deXei";d  all  the  Americas  from  this 
threat  Wilson  created  a  battle  cry  by  pro- 
posing a  national  aim  in  191"  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  By  law  we  have 
declared  that  the  American  republics  shall  be 
kept  safe  from  those  who  would  destroy  their 
Independence.  Thus  Wilson's  war  policy  was 
a  national  aim.  a  rallying  war  cry  Ours  Is  a 
national  policy  already  enacted  into  law 

We  are  attempting  to  defend  ourselves  by 
freeing  Europ>e  and  Asia,  by  giving  aid  to  the 
▼ictims  of  aggressive  war  Although  we  are 
not  at  war.  our  war  obligations  are  greater 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Alrei,dy  we 
have  promi!^rd  to  bpcnd  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  the  World  War  endeavor  Was  a  na- 
tion ever  so  challenged  before?  Leadership  is 
therefore  of  great  worth.  'Understanding  of 
war  conditions  as  they  actually  are  must  be 
the  prime  necessity  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
may  find  ourselves  standing  alcne  Then 
American  success  will  depend  upon  American 
strength  When  that  day  comes  we  must 
bave  the  same  concern  for  the  men  and 
women  who  man  our  plants  and  our  ships  as 
for  the  ships  In  the  history  of  mankind  that 
which  man  has  made  has  always  seemed  mere 
Important  than  those  who  did  the  making. 
If  we  but  prove  the  concept  that  the  men 
who  make  the  machines  are  more  important 
than  the  machines  themselves,  we  shall  have 
a  new  earth  and  with  It  an  understanding  of 
what  democracy  means 

Due  to  the  circiunstances  of  the  present 
world,  our  lore.gn  policy  and  our  domestic 
are  of  necessity  Identical.  Both  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  expression,  make  Ameri- 
can democracy  work.  'To  defend  ourselves  we 
must  do  It.  To  survive  present  world  revo- 
lution—that  Is  cur  ta'-k 
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Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  in.-^eited  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
R.^DCLIFFE  I  last  evenine.  which  I  think  is 
pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the  meas- 
ure now  pending  before  the  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Sinking  by  Hitler  of  the  Lehigh  and 
of  other  ships  has  shocked  Immcasurablv 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  These  sink- 
ings were  without  Justification.  They  can 
for  grave  consideration.  They  call  for  quick 
decisions.  They  call  for  prompt  action.  It 
has  been  said  when  you  read  what  is  printed 
on  a  page  in  a  book,  you  cannot  gel  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding  of  what 
the  language  really  means  unless  you  read 
the  previous  pages  m  that  book.  As  shocking 
as  these  attacks  on  our  ships  seem  at  even 
first  thotight.  their  gravity  and  wantonness 
cannot  be  realized  adequately  unless  we  con- 
sider events  leading  up  to  them. 

Tlie  United  States  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  an  isolationlstlc  nation  No  nation 
In  the  world  which  hns  ever  prospered  for 
any  long  period  of  time  has  maintained  stead- 
ily a  policy  of  isolation.  However,  harassing 
problems  of  policy  faced  us  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War.  Our  expenditures  and  sacrifices 
had  l>een  tremendous  But  we  sought  no 
territorial  gains.  We  would  accept  none.  We 
wanted  no  advantages  exctpt  such  as  we  could 
secure  through  channels  of  conamrrce  or 
other  peaceful  negotiation.  The  question  was: 
Should  we  as  one  of  the  winners  participate 
In  making  the  peace  treaties  or  should  we 
leave  the  task  to  the  successful  nations? 

As  you  Know,  we  failed  in  the  end  to  be 
a  party  to  that  treaty.  I  felt  very  strongly 
at  the  time  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  today 
that  cur  failure  to  do  so  wfis  a  serious  b: under. 
Our  disinterested  voice  should  have  been 
heard  not  cnly  In  the  negotiations,  but  also 
in  all  cf  the  treaty-making  activities  and 
throughout  the  years  of  readjustments  and 
recovery. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  lack  of  merits  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  We 
know  that  today  the  world  is  embroiled  In  a 
war.  tlie  most  gigantic  and  most  cruel  thpt 
has  occurred  since  probably  the  days  of 
Genghis  Khan  or  Tamerlane  At  the  outlet  of 
the  present  war.  the  people  of  the  tJnited 
States  believed  we  could  and  should  keep  out 
of  It.  We  took  extraordinary  steps  to  avoid 
becoming  Involved  In  It  We  passed  an  em- 
bargo act  voluntarily  relinquishing  many 
rights  to  freedom  of  the  seas  which  we  had 
always  cherished  and  asserted  and  which 
have  teen  recognized  practically  by  all  na- 
tions for  centuries.  Even  when  we  modified 
the  Embargo  Act  by  passing  the  Ntutraltty 
Act,  we  again  bent  backward  In  our  efforts  to 
avoid  friction  with  any  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions True,  we  emphasized  our  right  to  sail 
the  seas  and  insisted  upon  it.  We  did  not 
surrender  that  right.  But  we  planned  to 
stay  out  cf  certain  waters  of  the  world  which 
might  be  referred  to  roughly  as  combat  zones. 
Thereby  we  were  voluntarily,  of  course,  de- 
priving ourselves  of  many  of  the  customary 
channels  for  ocean-borne  commerce 

What  has  been  tlie  result?  The  restraint 
voluntarily  imposed  upon  ourselves  has  not 
stayed  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and  new  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  wanton  attempts  to 
restrict  our  sailing  the  seas  have  been  made 
again  with  sinister  Intent  An  unarmed 
empty  vessel,  flying  the  American  flag,  far 
removed  from  battle  zones  and  salhng  to  a 
nonbelligerent  port,  has  been  torpedoed  and 
sunk  under  conditions  which  made  loss  of 
life  apparently  inevitable 

Still  18  heard  throughout  the  United  States 
the  voice  of  those  who  plead  for  peace  at  any 
cost;  those  who  Insist  that  we  must  sacrifice 
cur  age-long  rights  upon  the  seas:  that  we 
must  restrict  our  activities  to  extremely  nar- 
row confines  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  friction. 
But  they  do  not.  they  cannot  give  u.s  assur- 
ance that  the  policy  of  Isolation  they  advocate 
could  Insure  peace  to  us 

What  ts  the  power  that  makes  Insolent  de- 
mands upon  U.S?    It  Is  the  Nazi  might.    For 


years  preparations  for  war  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  as  the  world  has  ncvi  r  know:.'  before 
were  carried  out  sttadiiy  and  succe-^sfully  by 
Huier  The  all-embracing  energies  ol  a  fx  p- 
ulous  and  vigorous  hiitum  were  turned  toward 
the  building  of  an  unprecedently  huge  war 
machine.  It  has  been  directed  by  a  totali- 
tarian government  under  Hitler  which  de- 
rided and  scoffed  at  dei  .ocratic  frrms  o!  gov- 
ernment and  insisttd  that  totaliturianlsm  Is 
the  only  method  by  winch  efliclency  In  gov- 
ernment can  be  wcurcd 

Although  the  might  of  Hitler  s  tremendous 
war  machine  has  led  to  the  conquest  of  prac- 
tically all  of  Europe,  yet  he.  Hitler,  still  pro- 
tests that  he  seeks  security  rnly  for  Geimany. 
Can  any  reasonable  man  or  woman  believe 
that  Hitler  must  conquer  all  cf  Eurri)e  Asia, 
Airica,  destroy  the  British  Empire  and  rule 
the  seven  seas  m  order  to  miike  Germany 
secure?  Can  anyone  tjelicve  that  Hitler's  lust 
for  conquest  can  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the 
republics  of  North  and  S  uth  America  are  In 
a  state  of  political  and  eccnMn.ic  indfpend- 
ence?  Hitler  has  thrown  down  a  challenge 
to  the  world  In  the  insoJent  maniier  that 
other  conquerors  ha\e  done  throughout  the 
ages  His  pretentions  are  in  no  sen;c  new. 
Each  preceding  conqueror  has  persisted  In 
saytng  he  wap  flffhtinp  cf-mpaign*  of  s<  If  de- 
fense only  Ejich  has  pr.iclaimed  he  wa.s  at- 
tempting to  set  up  some  new  st^rt  of  an  order 
which  was  essent;al  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind It  was,  however,  always  riallv  tlie  same 
old  crder  sc-cklng  world  conquest  e-.id  control. 
The  hollowne!-s  and  fal.seness  cf  f  jch  prj  ten- 
tions  the  papes  of  history  have  denionst.rated 
again  and  again.  Time  will  Phrw  also  that 
Hitler  18  another  greedy  ruthless  ccnqueior, 
clinging  to  the  delusion  that  ht  can  dominato 
the  world. 

But  no  conqueror  and  this  statement  ap- 
plies most  en.piiaticar.y  to  Hitler,  can  be 
thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  world  domi- 
nation by  merely  wishful  tl.mkmg  That  la 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  today  No  reason- 
able person  today  denies  that  Er.plnr'J  nrd 
Russia  are  fighting  a  defensive  campaign  for 
thf  preservatirn  cf  thtir  n.dep*  ndrijce  or 
that  Norway.  Greece  Holland  Poland.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  other  nations  went  dnwn  tc  dc- 
f^-al  in  unsucce&slui  eSoru  to  retain  their 
freedom.  No  falr-mindcd  person  today  can 
claim  that  Hitler  is  acting  on  the  dcltnsive 
or  that  he  must  ccnquLi  substantially  the 
world  in  order  to  preserve  the  liljerties  of 
Germany 

One  of  the  most  fatuous  and  misguided 
Ideas  which  has  ever  deluded  and  enfet  bled 
individuals  is  the  btluf  thct  if  one  n;'.iion 
will  only  advocate  peace,  other  nations  will 
necessarily  respect  and  follow  suit  Holland. 
Denmark.  Norway,  and  otiier  countries  are 
tragic  examples  of  this  fallacy 

We  voluntarily  relinquished.  t'.'mporarUy, 
some  of  our  inherent  rights  to  use  the 
oceans  That  restraint  on  our  part  ha?  been 
flaunted  and  despised  Over  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  arrogant  and  murderous  pirates  of 
the  Barbary  Coast  claimed  the  right  to  deter- 
mine who  mifht  sail  the  seas  and  under 
what  conditions  That  challenge,  that  in- 
solent demand,  the  United  States  did  not 
and  could  not  accept  A  man  from  Mary. 
land.  Stephen  Decatur,  by  quick  and  deci- 
sive action  forced  those  marauders  tf  the 
Mediterranean  to  knew  that  the  United 
States  would  submit  t^  no  dictation  from 
Barbary  pirates  During  the  last  few  days, 
again  the  prepc^stercus  and  unendurable 
claim  has  been  made  that  our  right  to  follow 
the  seaways  of  ccmmerre  Shall  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  foreign  p<  wer  No  Barbary 
pirate  ever  asserted  or  advanced  a  more 
Insulting  claim 

Our  Immigrant  forefathers  braved  the  ter- 
rors of  the  deep  tc  find  a  home  in  America, 
where  liberty  would  prevail  Later  on.  new 
settlers  came  to  the  United  States  many  of 
these  from  Germany.     Is  It  conceivable  that 
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Carl  Schurz.  one  of  the  ablest  and  noblest  of 
these  Germans  who  came  to  America,  would 
agree  to  the  doctrines  that  Hitler  asserts  and 
tries  to  enforce  by  blood  and  Iron? 

Would  Carl  Schurz  believe  that  security 
c«n  be  had  only  at  sacrifice  of  liberty? 
Would  Carl  Schurz  accept  the  doctrine  that 
the  United  States,  the  home  of  his  adop- 
tion should  follow  meekly  the  dictates  of 
%  foreign  power  which  would  deprive  us  of 
the  right  to  use  the  oceans  as  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  do?  We  know  what  his  an- 
swers would  be.  We  know  that  Carl  Schurz 
would  have  scorned  such  a  doctrine  of 
timidity  and  subservience.  The  chaUenge 
given  by  Hitler,  will  be  accepted  as  patriotic 
Americans  should  do. 

I  do  not  regret  that  we,  a  few  years  ago, 
passed  an  embargo  act.  or  that,  later  on,  we 
continued  voluntarily  to  restrict  our  com- 
merce under  the  provision  of  an  unusual 
neutrality  law  passed  by  us.  I  am  very  glad 
that  in  our  world,  harassed  and  tortured  by 
war,  we  have  given  such  evidence  of  self- 
restraint. 

But  the  provlslona  of  our  Neutrality  Act 
Which  Impose  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
routes  of  our  ships  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. They  are  outmoded  and  are  now 
hostile  to  our  Interests.  We  would  be  dere- 
lict in  our  duty  to  ourselves  if  we  continued 
to  operate  under  such  unbending  limitations. 
We  owe  it  to  our  seamen,  to  our  ship  owners, 
and  to  all  of  the  people  of  our  country  to  take 
Bteps  Immediately  to  arm  our  merchant  ships. 
We  owe  It,  also,  to  our  people  that  such  self- 
imposed  restrictions  upon  our  commerce 
should  be  terminated,  and  that  we  should 
return  freely  and  fully  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  In  accordance  with 
well-established  principles  of  International 
tow. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  H.  SCHWARTZ. 
OP  WYOMING 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  able  address  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Schwartz!  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  on 
October  25.  1941.  The  subject  of  the 
Senator's  address  was  Wyoming  Terri- 
torial Laws  and  State  Constitution— Pre- 
cursors of  the  Equal-Rights  Amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thi  Tkreitorial    Laws    or    1869.    and    thi 

WTouma    Constitution — Puecttrsohs    or 

THK  Eqxjai,  Rights  Amendment 

The  privilege  to  speak  here  this  evening 
confers  on  me  high  honor  which  I  deeply 
appreciate. 

Here  are  assembled  leaders  In  the  cam- 
paign for  complete  equality  and  Jtistice  for 
wotnen  In  this  greatest  and  most  enlight- 


ened nation  on  earth.  The  value  of  ac- 
curacy in  a  recital  of  historic  eventE,  in 
the  presence  of  this  informed  and  critical 
audience,  ha.s  suggested  the  wisdom  of  con- 
fining myself  somewhat  closely  to  my  writ- 
ten text.    One  of  our  continuing  objectives 

Is  to  secure  submission  and  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution  de- 
claring: 

'•Men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
thrcughcut  the  United  States  and  every 
place  ^subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction. 

■•Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article   bv   appropriate   legislation." 

That  Congress  soon  will  submit  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  several  States  seems 
reasonably  assured.  That  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  States  will  ratify,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  fourteenth  and 
nineteenth  amendments  and  the  court  de- 
cision's interpreting  and  construing  them. 
Exhaustive  and  able  criticisms  on  the  sub- 
ject are  in  the  books  and  the  records  of  your 
organization.  The  fovirteenth  amendment 
was  adopted  to  confer  citizenship  on  the 
emancipated  Negro  and  to  protect  him  as  a 
citizen.  Under  court  decisions  it  fell  far 
short  of  securing  equal  rights  to  women. 

My  lighter  and  more  pleasant  assignment 
is  to  talk  on  Wyoming  territorial  laws  and 
experiences,  and  our  State  constitution  and 
present  laws,  insofar  as  they  are  relevant  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

WYOMING 

Inasmuch  as  Wyoming  was  first  to  enact 
legislation  granting  woman  suffrage  and 
other  equal  rights  with  men.  I  feel  cur  leg- 
islation and  our  subsequent  experience 
thereunder  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Wyoming  in  size  is  350  miles  east  and  west 
and  280  miles  north  and  south,  equal  to  the 
combined  areas  of  New  Hampshire.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island.  Maine,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  lands  is  locked 
up  against  settlement  or  private  purchase 
and  subject  to  only  limited  use.  because 
included  in  national  forest  reserves,  na- 
tional parks,  national  monuments,  mineral 
land,  and  grazing  land  withdrawals,  military 
and  Indian  reservations,  and  game  sanctu- 
aries. Much  of  the  State  retains  Its  original 
primitive  grandeur  and  scenic  beauty.  As 
a  result  our  population  is  sparse,  compared 
to  the  size  of  our  State, 

The  early  settlers  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Wyoming  came  principally  from  New  Eng- 
land, the  South,  and  Central  East.  Later  we 
received  additions  from  Scotland,  Ireland. 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  What  we  lack 
in  numbers  we  make  up  In  the  high  quality 
of  our  citizenship. 

The  Territorv  of  Wyoming  was  created  by 
Congress  in  1868,  and  our  first  Territorial 
legislature  met  in  1869.  That  first  legisla- 
ture enacted  the  first  law  In  history  granting 
woman  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office.  It 
reads: 

"Section  1.  Every  woman  of  the  age  of  21 
years  residing  in  this  Territory  may,  at  any 
election  to  be  holden  under  the  laws  thereof, 
cast  her  vote.  And  the  right  to  the  elective 
franchise  and  to  hold  office  shall  be  the  same 
under  the  elective  laws  of  the  Territory  as 
those  of  electors  " 

The  bin  passed  the  council  (now  the  sen- 
ate) without  deb:ite.  Opponents  centered 
their  opposition  in  the  house.  There  the 
opposition  resorted  to  every  weapon  descend- 
ing from  argument  and  dilatory  motions  to 
ridicule.  Arguments,  such  as  they  were,  have 
long  since  sunk  into  the  limbo  of  things  for- 
gotten. Motions  were  made  and  promptly 
defeated  to  strike  the  word  "woman"  and 
substitute  "ladies",  to  strike  "woman"  and 
Insert  "Negro  women  and  squaws  "  The  ref- 
erence to  Negro  women  was  an  appeal  to  the 
prejudices  of  certain  house  members  recently 
come  from  former  slave  States. 

Credit  for  the  enactment  of  that  statute 
Is  due  to  two  men.    It  was  introduced  by 


Col   W   H   Brl::ht.  a  Democrat    who  rendered 

distinguished  service  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  War  between  the  States  The  bill 
was  signed  bv  Col.  John  H.  Campbell.  Gov- 
ernor, a  Republican,  who  served  with  equal 
distinction  in  the  Union  Army  during  that 

tragic  contest. 

Governor  Campbell,  originally  opposed  to 
equal  suffrage,  was  converted  to  the  cause 
before  coming  to  Wyoming  by  listening  to  an 
address  made  by  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

A  later  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  repeal 
this  law  of  1869.  but  Governor  Campbell 
k:lled  the  attempt  by  his  veto. 

Colonel  Bright  was  Influenced  and  inspired 
to  introduce  the  law  of  1869  by  Mrs,  Esther 
Hobart  Morris,  an  educated  and  brilliant  pio- 
neer wife  and  mother  residing  at  the  South 
Pass  Gold  Camp,  situated  high  up  on  the  Con- 
tinental Divide. 

I  could  add  nothing  to  that  which  you 
already  know  about  the  militant  pioneer 
leader  in  your  cause.  Su.san  B    Anthony, 

But  something  should  be  said  about  Mrs. 
Morris,  although  even  much  of  that  is  fa- 
miliar to  many  of  you  who  have  read  the 
excellent  history  of  the  1869  struggle  to  se- 
cure this  legislation,  written  by  Dr.  Grace 
Raymond  Hebard.  formerly  of  the  faculty  of 
our  State  university. 

In  that  early  day  western  mining  camps 
were  infested  with  crooked  gamblers,  out- 
laws, and  other  disreputable  characters;  and 
the  cattlemen  were  su.staining  heavy  losses 
from  cattle  and  horse  thieves  Road  agfnts 
frequertly  robbed  stagecoaches  of  express 
shipments  of  gold,  and  th°  passengers  of 
their  valuables.  The  law-abiding  citizens  of 
Wyoming  territory  were  unable  to  control 
these  lawless  elements.  Numerous  military 
post5  were  attempting  to  protect  the  people 
and  the  overland  trails  from  hostile  Indians, 
Mrs,  Morris,  long  an  advocate  of  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women,  agreed  to  accept 
the  ofllce  of  Justice  of  the  peace  if  a  law  were 
enacted  authorizing  women  to  vote  and  hold 
office 

After  the  bill  became  law.  one  of  the  three 
Justices  In  Sweetwater  County  resigned  in 
order  that  women  might  try  where  men  had 
failed.  Sweetwater  County  was  280  m.Ues 
long  and  about  100  miles  wide  Mrs.  Morris 
was  appointed  and  served.  She  was  fearless 
and  ei.ersetlc  She  dealt  out  even-handed 
Justice  to  the  lawless  elements,  often  with  an 
Iron  hand  without  a  velvet  glove  She  also 
bound  over  to  the  district  court  men  who 
were  later  convicted  of  felonies.  The  ex- 
ample she  set  aided  in  bringing  law  and  order 
to  the  territory. 

first  jusnci  or  the  peacs 

The  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace  is  the  old- 
est people's  court  in  English  history,  Tlie 
Office  was  created  In  1327  Throughout  the 
centuries  It  has  been,  and  Is  today,  an  im- 
portant tribunal,  Mrs,  Morris  was  the  first 
woman  Justice  of  the  peace,  I  excerpt  from 
a  public  statement  Issued  by  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  after 
her  appoinment.  He  recites  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  beard  voted  on  the  appointment. 
one  for  and  one  against,  and  adds: 

"It  put  me  to  my  trumps  The  lady  is 
every  way  qualified,  and  considering  every- 
thing I  voted  for  it.  and  ordered  her  to  file  her 
bonds  and  be  sworn  into  office,  and  the  clerk 
to  telegraph  to  the  world  that  Wyoming,  the 
youngest  and  one  of  the  richest  territories  in 
the  United  States,  gave  equal  rights  to  women 
in  actions  as  well  as  words  The  consequences 
we  dc  not  know,  but  hope  and  trust  for  the 
best  You  can  make  this  public  cr  not.  as  you 
feel  tncllned.  I  don't  think  it  will  hurt  us  If 
the  world  knows  it." 

Tocay  Laramie,  Wyo..  is  one  of  the  finest 
cities  m  the  West.  It  Is  the  seat  of  our  State 
University,  and  an  Important  business  center, 
with  beautiful  homes  occupied  by  people  of 
refinement  and  culture  Back  In  1869  it  was 
a  small  business  town,  and  Its  law-abiding 
citizens  were  all  but  submerged  by  a  back- 
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wash  of  the  lawless  elements  following  tlie 
construction  camps  building  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  To  these  were  added  other  and 
more  sinister  elements,  seme  of  whom  had 
acquired  wealth  and  pchtical  Influence  In- 
rilctmcr's  from  m^n  Jurh  s  were  few,  and 
acquittals  were  many. 

THE    FIRST    WOMEN    JT.TJORS 

Several  prommtnt  Laramie  W(  men,  deter- 
mined to  improve  conditions,  offered  tc  serve 
on  grund  and  trial  Juries,  That  wils  a  new. 
novel,  and  unheard  of  proposal  The  law 
declared  tliat  men  were  qualified  tc  act  as 
Jurors  and  provided  the  manner  of  th€;r 
selection.  The  law  made  no  reference  to 
women  Jurors.  The  district  Judge  and  the 
court  officials  held  a  consultation  and  de- 
termined to  try  the  experiment.  A  grand 
Jury  of  men  and  women  was  empanelled  and 
sworn  by  the  court.  Thereupon  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  although  sympathetic  to  the 
proceedings,  made  a  formal  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  panel  because  not  ccmpcsed  of  all 
male  persons.  The  court  denied  the  motion. 
The  grand  Jury  served  and  brought  In  several 
Indictments,  and  convictions  follcwed.  Trial 
Juries  with  women  members  brought  in  ver- 
dicts of  guilty. 

Necessity  may  k.now  no  law,  but  she  has 
been  the  mother  of  many  valuable  improve- 
ments and  inventions. 

Newspapermen  and  photographers  swarmed 
into  Laramie,  To  avoid  being  photographed, 
wcmcn  jurors  wore  long  black  veils  when 
going  from  sessions  of  the  court  to  their 
homes.  The  time  had  net  arrived  when  the 
press  was  permitted  to  set  up  cameras  in 
courtrooms. 

One  woman  Juror  was  criticized  because 
she  engaged  In  knitting  while  a  defense  at- 
torney was  making  an  argument.  Well,  I 
have  heard  court  arguments  that  would  put 
Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  into  a  pro- 
found coma  Furthermore.  I  never  knew  an 
expert  knitter  who  couldn't  listen  talk,  and 
knit  at  the  same  time.  Woman  doesn't  have 
a  s;nglp -track  mmd 

The  Idea  of  woman  Juror^  was  ridiculed  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  thrt-nghcut  the 
Nation  One  lampooning  doggerel  couplet 
maklnp  the  round  of  newspapers  read — 

"Baby,  baby  don't  get  in  a  fury. 
Your  mama's  gone  to  sit  on  the  Jtiry." 

Baby  wai?  not  neglected — neither  were 
some  undrsir«ble  men  wh.im  mama  put  out 
of  business  or  headed  into  the  penitentiary 
With  the  aid  o.'  the-e  women  Jurors  law  and 
order  came  to  Lararnie. 

Women  sat  a?  Jurors  for  three  t*rms  of 
the  court,  and  then  the  court  held  the  law 
authorized  men  jurors  only 

WYOMING  BTATE  CONSTrTTTION 

When  Wyoming  tecame  a  State  In  1889  we 
adopted  a  crnstlfjtlon.  approved  by  the 
Congress  I  shall  read  but  two  of  Its  pro- 
visions: 

"Article  VI  section  1  — Equal  rights:  The 
rlirhts  of  cttizen.s  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to 
vote  and  hold  cfflc;  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex  Both  male  ind 
female  cltlztns  of  this  State  shall  equally 
enjoy  all  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights 
and  privileges  " 

In  the  Wyoming  constitutional  conven- 
tion It  was  seriously  proposed  that  this 
equal-rights  article  bo  omitted  from  the  con- 
stitution, and  presented  as  a  separate  resolu- 
tion asking  Congress  to  consent  to  Its  Inciu- 
6lon.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  ar- 
ticle went  Into  the  <onstitutlon  as  submitted 
to  Congress  for  approval.  The  majority  of 
the  convention  was  willing  to  risk  the  loss 
of  statehood  rather  than  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion which  did  not  lecognlze  women's  equal- 
ity with  men. 

Section  3  of  artich  I  of  our  State  constitu- 
tion reads: 

"Equal  political  rights:  Since  equality  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ne'ural  and  civil  rights  is 
made  sure  only  through  political  equality, 
the  laws  of  this  State  affecting  the  political 


rights  and  privileges  of  its  citizens  shall  be 
without  distinction  of  race  color,  sex  or  any 
ether  condition  whatsoever  ether  than  Indi- 
vidual Incompetency,  or  unworlhinesa  duly 
ascertained  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction." 

References  m.ay  be  made  to  some  Wyoming 
laws  as  they  exibt  today,  many  oi  them 
handed  down  from  early  territorial  days: 

1  A  married  woman  retains  ownership, 
posse.ssicn.  and  management  of  all  reiU  and 
personal  property  she  had  at  date  of  mar- 
riage, w;th  pcwer  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
Bame  Her  Income  and  her  wages  axe  her 
separate  estate. 

2.  Any  woman  may,  while  married,  sue  and 
be  sued  in  all  matters  haviiig  relation  to 
her  property,  person,  or  reput^ition,  m  the 
same  manner  as  if  she  were  sole. 

3  A  married  woman  may  carry  on  any 
business  as  if  sincle.  May  enter  ii-;to  con- 
tracts. She  may  coiitract  with  her  husband, 
and  sue  him  thereon  if  he  fails  to  keep  his 
obligation 

4  A  married  woman  is  the  Joint  guardian 
with  her  husband  of  her  minor  children,  with 
equal  rights  in  regard  Xo  their  custody  and 
control.  If  a  widow  or  unmerried  she  Is  sole 
guardian,  if  competent 

5  On  death  of  cne  spouse  the  survivor  be- 
comes the  owner  oJ  one-half  of  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  spouse,  although  the  stirvivor 
may  elect  to  take  under  a  will  If  the  de- 
ceased spouse  left  siirviving  children  or  other 
descendants  by  a  previous  marriage,  and  there 
are  no  children  of  the  marriage  t«  rmmated 
by  death,  tbe  surviving  cpouse  taket  one- 
fourth  of  decedents  estate  or  by  election 
under  a  will. 

6  A  widow  has  first  preference  to  admin- 
ister the  estate  of  her  husband  If  he  left  no 
will  A  single  woman  adm.inistrauix  of  an 
estate  is  not  disqualified  to  act  by  her  sub- 
sequent marriage 

7  In  the  employment  of  teachers  In  public 
schools  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  In 
the  quettion  of  pay  on  account  of  sex  nor  on 
account  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  apph- 
cant  for  the  position  of  tejicher 

Since  early  territorial  days  cur  laws  have 
given  women  full  right  to  vote,  to  hold  elec- 
tive and  appointive  offices,  to  practice  the 
professions,  and  to  engage  in  any  employ- 
ment There  are  some  few  limitations:  By 
a  provision  in  cur  State  constitution  no  p:rl 
or  woman  of  any  age  shall  be  permitted  m  cr 
about  any  coal  Iron,  or  other  dangerous  mines 
Tor  the  purpose  of  employment  therein. 
Bovs  and  eirls  over  14  years  of  age  and  women 
mav  do  clerical  work  in  offices  about  such 
mines  However,  children  are  required  to 
attend  public  or  parochial  schonle  until  16 
years  of  age  unless  they  sooner  graduate  from 
the  sixth  grade 

Under  State  laws  enacted  m  1895  and 
1899  prand  and  petit  Jurors  must  be  men.  not- 
withst4»ndlne  the  full-equality  provision  of 
the  constitution  I  have  read  this  evening 
In  1892  a  male  defendant,  convicted  by  a  male 
Jury  under  the  earlier  law.  appealed  to  the 
supreme  court  because  women  were  barred 
from  Jury  service.  The  court  held  a  male  de- 
fendant was  net  prejudiced  becatise  women 
were  not  en  the  Jury  panel,  but  intimated  the 
question  might  be  raised  If  a  woman  were 
defendant.  Women  defendants  In  crlminhl 
cases  are  few  m  Wyoming,  and  no  such  case 
has  come  befoie  the  supreme  court  to  this 
day.  An  article  in  the  State  constitution  pro- 
viding that  9  members  of  a  grand  Jtiry  may 
bring  in  an  indictment  and  th.-it  parties  to  an 
action  may  consent  to  a  trial  Jury  of  less 
than  12  mentions  "men  Jurors  "  Our  court 
could  well  hold  the  purpo5«  of  that  article  is 
directed  to  the  number  of  Jurors  and  that  the 
word  "men"  was  not  Intended  to  override  the 
two  specific  articles  against  any  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  women. 

Under  these  laws  Wyoming  elected  the  first 
woman  State  Governor  in  the  Nation,  Hon. 
Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  and  the  first  woman  Jus- 
tice  of    the    peace   in  history.   Mrs.    Morris. 
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Wyommg  women  have  been  elected  State 
superintendents  of  public  education,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  legisla- 
ture, mayors  of  cities  an  '.  towns,  and  mem- 
bers of  school  boards.  At  present  41  women 
hold  elective  county  offlcee.  and  hundreds 
hold  appointive  official  positions.  As  in  otlier 
States,  they  conduct,  or  are  m  private  em- 
ployment in  offlces.  business  houses,  and  in- 
dustry. Women  serve  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  our  State  University 

Our  women  practice  the  professions  with 
great  credit  They  lead  in  ,s^>cial  and  civic 
activities.  They  teach  \xs  men  how  to  play 
bridge  and  golf — to  the  extent  we  are  able 
to   learn 

In  every  precinct  In  the  State,  and  in  all 
county  committees  and  State  committees  of 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties 
there  are  two  comniitteemen — one  man  and 
one  woman. 

With  all  these  re^ponRibilitles  and  activi- 
ties Wyoming  women  remain  ideal  sweet- 
hearts, wives,  and  mothers,  perfect  house- 
keepers, and    gocd   citizens 

The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution granting  full  equahty  to  womfn 
doubtless  w;ll  be  ratified  by  Wyoming  when 
submitted 

OTHBl  STATES 

Many  other  States  have  followed — some  of 
them  may  lead — Wyoming  In  the  enactment 
of  laws  granting  equal  rights  to  women  and 
men 

In  some  States  there  remain  on  the  statute 
books  ancunt  laws  discriminating  against 
women  These  laws  date  back  to  the  early 
ccmmcn  law  of  England  and  the  early  civil 
laws  of  continental  Europe  They  originated 
under  systems  of  government  »herein  men 
ruled  by  the  sword  and  brute  force,  where 
equality  for  women  had  never  niggrsted  Itself 
to  the  minds  of  men  Habits  of  mind,  end 
long-established  legal  practices  may  slow  some 
of  these  States  in  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  our  Federal  Const  iwjt ion 

In  seeking  support  for  this  amendment  I 
trust  we  shall  appeal  to  neither  sentiment  nor 
to  that  nebulous  thing  called  m.an's  chivalry 
toward  women  Our  weapon  will  be  rea.«cn. 
supponed  by  Justice  and  the  actual  accom- 
plishments of  women  m  every  walk  of  life 

Her  leadership  In  religion,  chanty,  and  all 
forms  of  sccia! -welfare  work  is  admitted 

Many  women  physicians  are  not  excelled 
by  the  most  learned  men  in  that  profession. 
As  trained  nurses  women  have  long  sup- 
planted men  Our  modern  colleges  graduat- 
ing nurse?  conduct  courses  as  exacting  as 
those  required  for  internal  medicine  and 
surgery 

Her  proficiency  In  law  is  demonstrated  by 
her  ability  at  the  bar  and  by  her  decisions  as 
Judges  cl  Slate  supreme  and  lower  courts  and 
on   the  F.  dera!   bench 

Her  ability  In  legislative  matters  is  recog- 
nized Women  perform  Invaluable  service 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  and  in  State  legis- 
latures 

Women  hold  Important  positions  requiring 
and  receiving  high  technical,  managerial  and 
policy-making  skill  In  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Nation  and  the  several  States 
and  In  private  Industry. 

In  the  exact  sciences  woman  ranks  with 
men  In  learning,  in  discoveries,  in  teaching, 
and  m  the  practice  of  all  profea.'-ions. 

In  all  literary  and  cultural  pursuits,  teach- 
ing in  cur  schools,  instructing  m  cur  col- 
leges and  universities,  in  author' hip.  and  the 
arts,  one  wr-uld  be  presumptuous  to  deny 
her  proven  proficiency  and  equality  with  man. 

Even  in  the  realm  cf  finance  the  record 
favors  wcmen  Statistics  «how  women  new 
own  almost.  If  not  more  than,  half  cf  all  the 
stocks,  bonds  and  other  corpcrate  issues  in 
the  United  States 

With  all  this  admitted  or  cf  record,  then 
why  should  we  fall?  We  will  net  fall  If  we 
are  vigilant  a:id  active  snd  have  faith 

Let  us  not  lorget  that  there  are  women,  as 
well  as  men.  jet  to  be  convinced  that  woman 


.» 
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Is  capable  and  willing  to  enjoy  and  perform 
every  privilege  and  duty  of  cltlzenahlp  and 
entitled  to  have  full  equality  recognized  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.  I  know  these  women 
are  capable.  Let  us  by  reason  convince  them 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
It  necessary. 
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Tribate  to  the  State  of  Utah 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  ROBERT  H. 
HINCKLEY  AND  HON.  ELBERT  D. 
THOMAS.  OF  UTAH 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  generally  conceded  that 
the  citizens  of  Utah  who  are  called  upon 
to  reside  elsewhere  than  In  their  native 
State  admirably  exemplify  those  virtues 
for  which  our  SUte  is  famous.  Certainly 
that  is  true  of  the  numerous  colony  of 
Utahans  who  reside  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  who  have  bound  themselves  to- 
gether in  the  Utah  State  Society.  Al- 
most every  day  I  hear  it  said  that  Utah 
people  who  work  in  Government  depart- 
ments can  easily  be  identified  by  their 
Industry,  their  loyalty,  and  their  devo- 
tion to  duty.  We  are  proud  of  this  repu- 
tation, and  we  feel  it  is  part  of  our  heri- 
tage that  we  should  maintain  it. 

On  the  evening  of  October  14, 1941,  the 
Utah  State  Society  participated  in  that 
excellent  program  sponsored  by  Radio 
Station  WINX,  the  Salute  to  the  States 
series.  The  program  was  conducted  by 
one  of  our  fine  young  citizens,  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Anderson,  the  president  of  the  Utah 
State  Society.  In  addition  to  inspiring 
musical  numbers  presented  by  members 
of  the  society,  two  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  eminent  citizens  of  our  State, 
both  of  which.  I  am  sure,  will  be  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  public  at  large. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Hinckley.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, Utah  in  a  Contracting  World,  and 
our  distinguished  senior  Senator  [Mr. 
Thomas  1  described  Utah's  Contribution 
to  the  Nation.  These  addresses  and  the 
sentiments  they  contain,  are  typical  of 
our  people  and  illustrative  of  their  char- 
acter, and  I  am  proud  to  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

/^T^trm   BT   ROBDIT  H'  HlNCKLTT 
XTTAH   IN   A  CONTRACTING   WORLD 

It  used  to  be  a  long  way  across  the  United 
States.  In  1847,  when  the  first  pioneers 
reached  Utah.  It  was  even  a  long  way  Irom 
the  Missouri  River  to  Utah.  It  was.  in  fact, 
4  months  long  In  the  beat  season  of  the  year, 
and  so  far  as  the  delivery  of  newspapers  from 
Ui«  Atlantic-coast  cities  was  conc3med.  It 
was  sometimes  6  months  long.  Those  were 
oxen-wagon     days.       The     horse-and-buggy 


days  hadn't  even  arrived  for  a  large  part  of 
the  West. 

Today  Utah  is  less  than  7  hours  from 
Omaha  by  plane.  As  I  ride  westward  now- 
adays  I  like  to  Imagine  that  I  can  see  far 
Ijelow  me  on  the  prairies  the  pioneers  of  yes- 
terday, wending  their  weary  way  westward: 
some  pushing  handcarts,  some  In  covered 
wagons,  some  few  on  ponies,  but  none  able 
to  travel  more  than  a  few  miles  a  day  Even 
those  who  traveled  In  opulence  had  rarely 
more  than  two-pony-power  vehicles,  while 
we  are  pulled  through  rhe  air  by  a  power 
equal  to  1.800  tireless  berimes.  E2-h  throbbing 
motor,  though  built  to  watchUke  precision, 
has  the  might  of  900  licrses.  No  rain  or 
muddy  roads  or  darkness  or  want  of  food 
delays  us  on  our  way. 

So  In  one  man's  lifetime  transportation 
time  acro&s  prairie,  desert,  mounulns.  and 
oceans  has  shrunk  from  months  to  hours. 
I  like  to  think  that  all  this  Is  happening  In 
my  day.  It  is  a  promise  of  a  still  greater 
future — a  future  that  no  one  can  foretell 

The  first  pioneers  of  Utah  ^sre  prlir.arily 
New  Englanders  whose  ancestors  were  Purl- 
tans  and  Pilgrims.  Like  their  ancestors,  they 
were  searching  for  a  refuge  where  they  would 
be  spiritually,  socially,  and  economically  free 
They  found  in  the  mountain  valleys  and 
friendly  rocks  and  mountains  such  a  refuse 
They  found  religious  freedom  and  l:uilt  their 
own  world  because  they  were  Isolated  They 
were  almost  as  remote  from  eastern  United 
States  industrial  centers  as  they  would  be 
today  If  they  were  in  Africa. 

But  their  early  isolation  pave  their  culture 
patterns  a  strength  that  lasts  to  this  day.  It 
Is  Just  enough  differer.t  to  lend  a  flavor  of 
the  mysterious  and  the  strange.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  great  white  salt  deserts  that 
surround  Salt  Lake,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  deep,  hidden  canyons  of  the  Colorado 
Fiver  system:  it  Is  in  keeping  with  the  lofty 
mountain  lakes  and  forests. 

But  today  Utah,  wonderful  and  mysterious 
as  it  may  be,  is  no  longer  isolated  either  In 
space  or  culture  pattern.  The  visiter  is  not 
only  welcomed;  he  Is  importuned  to  come 
and  visit  an  inland  empire  that  has  the  great- 
est copper  mine  in  the  world,  coal  enough  to 
keep  the  entire  United  States  supplied  for 
hundreds  of  years,  great  stores  of  sliver,  lead. 
iron,  magnesium,  and  the  like 

Those  who  come  to  live  with  us  In  Utah 
will  find  magnificent  highways  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  through  the  entire 
State.  They  will  find  most  people  living  in 
villages  or  cities  instead  of  on  Isolated  farms 
so  that  all  enjoy  utilities  such  as  light  and 
power,  water  and  central  schools.  There  are 
practically  no  one-teacher  schoolhouses  m 
the  entire   State. 

The  sportsman,  the  farmer,  the  tradesman, 
the  stock  grower,  the  professional  man,  th« 
manufacturer,  and  even  the  soldier  will  find 
their  activities  well  represented  In  Utah. 
And  If  the  visitor  Is  a  reflective  person,  he 
win  be  astonished  at  what  has  been  wrought 
since  a  smaU  band  of  pioneers  with  a  vision 
as  a  guide,  started  westward  less  than  100 
years  ago. 

Today  there  are  550,000  people  in  Utah. 
where  there  were  only  a  few  Indians  and 
settlers  90  years  ago.  And  today  the  airplane 
takes  me  overnight  In  comfort  from  any  place 
m  the  United  States  to  my  native  Siat«  of 
Utah. 

Utah's  h'otory  Is  a  sample  of  the  mighty 
achievements  to  exi)ect  from  our  entire 
mighty  land. 


AiH>azss  ET  Hon.  Elbdit  D.  Thomas,  or  Utah 

UTAH'S  CCNTRXBirriON  TO  THE  NATION 

Let  re  call  attention  to  Utah's  position 
In  the  development  of  cur  country  It  would 
strike  anyone  as  strar.ge  to  see  that  a  State 
tucked  away  In  Interior  mountains,  as  Utah 
Is.  had  Its  origin  primarily  as  a  res\ilt  of  inter- 
national complications  and  that  with  the 
settlement  of  Utah  came  the  conclusion  of 
the  fact  that  the  West  was  to  be  American. 


Before  the  Mexican  War  Utah  and  the  en- 
tire   Southwest    was    Spanish    or    Mexican. 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  were  therefore  as  far 
north  as  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  Russians  were  as  far  south  as  San  Fran- 
cisco  the  French  were  In  one  way  or  another 
all  through  our  Northwe3t,  and  the  British, 
of  course,  had  penetrated  as  far  down  as  the 
southern    boundary    line    of    Oregon    today 
There  were  three  interesting  migrations,  all 
related  to  Utah,  which   settled  forever   the 
question  as  to  who  was  to  control  the  West: 
First,    the    Mormon    pioneers    drove    straight 
west    settled  In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley    carrying 
With  them  the  Bible,  the  plow,  the  printing 
press,  and  the  American  Institutions     Sec- 
ond, the  Mormon  battalion,  led  by  General 
Kearny,    marched    from    the    .-Ihifourl    River, 
through  Colorado,  down   through  the  South- 
west, and  cut  the  Mexican  Empire  in  two    sev- 
ering the  northern  half  from  Mexico  proper; 
then  marched  from  San  Diegc  to  Monterey. 
Calif  :  were  mustered  out  there  and  as  soldiers 
worked    themselves    back    to   Salt    Lake,   par- 
taking,  of   course.   In   the   discovery   of    gjld 
near   Sacramento.     Then   there   was   a   third 
expedition   almost   as   unique   as    the   other 
two.  and  Just  as  penetrating  In  its  effects  en 
the  Americanization  of  the  West.    Sam  Bran- 
don sailed  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  a 
shipload    of   Mormon    emigrants,    circled    the 
Horn,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  Just  be- 
fore Brigham  Young  arrived  in  what  Is  t;ow 
Salt   Lake  City      Brandon  carried   with   h;ni 
American    customs,    the    printing   press,    the 
Bible,  and  th.  plow.     Brandon  tried  to  bring 
the  Brigham  Young  groups  of  Mormon  emi- 
grants to  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  California 
He  settled  In  San  Francisco,  established  him- 
self  m   buslne.=«.  and   his   settlement   marks 
the  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxcn  groups  there 

All  of  these  movements  ended  in  a  pern:a- 
nent  settlement  of  people,  so  each  is  signifi- 
cant in  its  own  effects.  Each  contributed 
toward  the  driving  of  the  Spaniard  and  his 
institutions,  the  Russian  and  his  thought, 
the  Frenchman  with  his  habits  of  life,  and 
the  Englishman  with  his  Imperialistic  notions 
out  cf  western  America.  Probably  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States  we  do  not 
find  three  comparative  p?nctrating  expedi- 
tions all  working  toward  the  same  end  and 
all  so  closely  related  as  we  have  In  these 
thr?e  great  Mormon   movements. 

Utah.  Therefore,  from  its  verv  beginning 
becatfie  a  center  of  interfst.  infiuenclrg  all 
parUs  of  our  national  social  and  economic 
life  Utah  ha.s  tn  a  certain  extent  remained 
that  center  of  interest  ever  since.  The  Na- 
tion carries  on  great  activities  through  the 
State:  it  derives  tremendous  sources  of  enerey 
and  po'*'er  from  our  mountains  and  the 
wealth  burled  there.  The  Nation,  especially 
at  times  like  the  pr-^sent.  seeks  and  finds  in 
the  Weft  and  in  Utah  the  source  of  much 
of  her  national  strength 

Utah's  people  today  are  nearly  all  native 
American  born,  but  one  out  of  every  seven 
persons  was  born  outside  the  United  States 
Our  educational  system  Is  based  fr.^m  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university  upon  the  Jef- 
fcrsonlan  theory  of  free  pjbllc  traln:ng  of  all 
the  people  within  the  State  Utah  maintains 
compulsory  attendance  In  schools  through  the 
eighteenth  year  for  all  children  The  1940 
census  indicate?  the  remarkable  fact  that  over 
half  f>f  the  prpulation  of  the  State  cf  Utah 
had  finished  the  first  2  years  cf  high  school 
There  Is  another  unique  situation  In  Utah 
which  accounts  for  the  spread  cf  her  ycunzcr 
people  to  other  parts  of  '-he  country.  There 
are  three  major  universities  within  a  radius 
of  85  miles  The  graduites  of  these  three 
universities  more  than  supply  the  economic 
and  cultural  needs  cf  Utah's  500  000  persons 
Therefore,  all  of  the  graduates  of  these  three 
major  colleges  cannot  find  work  that  they 
have  been  trained  to  do  within  the  borders 
of  cur  S'ate  That  Is.  our  industrial  and  cul- 
tural life  s-.mp!y  will  not  assimilate  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  our  universities  turn  out 
As  a  result,  our  young  people  go  everywhere. 
ThU   fact    contributes    to    the    cosmopolitan 
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outlook  which  has  always  characterized  the 
people  of  our  State.  This  may  be  good;  It 
may  be  bad  for  cur  State  I  dr  net  cite  it 
from  the  standpoint  o:  good  or  bad;  I  cite  it 
as  a  fact  As  a  result,  wherever  U'.Jih  people 
go  thev  find  little  grouos  of  other  Utah  people 
with  whom  to  associaie. 

Thus  the  habits  of  Utah  community  life, 
developed  from  necess  ty  m  our  valleys  and 
around  our  imgatio:!  ditches,  follow  us 
wherever  we  go.  Thi;  habits  cf  the  early 
Mormon  communities,  wherein  the  religious. 
educailoual.  recreational,  and  social  activi- 
ties all  centered  in  one  place,  produced  com- 
munity spirit  I  hav(  often  remarked  that 
the  Mormon  meeting  liouses  should  be  built 
wuh  a  seating  capacity  of  about  200  for 
church  service,  but  with  a  reception  and 
recreation  room  to  ho  d  600.  In  a  stnse  m 
thLs  rather  Jfkirig  wa;.  I  have  actually  de- 
scribed the  Mormon  community  activity  b*:- 
cause  It  Is  not  Just  a  church  activity.  It  is 
not  Ju-^t  an  educational  activity,  it  Is  not 
Just  a  recreational  or  a  social  one.  It  com- 
bines them  all  Therefore  Utah  people  are 
accused,  and  probably  Justly  accused,  cf  be- 
ing clannish  and  cliquy  if  you  had  been 
raised  around  an  lrrif;atlon  ditch  and  in  a 
snug  little  valley  botw<?cn  mighty  mountains, 
you  probably  would  b-3  clannish  and  cliquy, 
too  There  ere  thoui.ands  cf  square  miles 
Of  lonesome  deserts  and  mountains  in  cur 
State,  and  people  like  tc  be  together  where 
the  flat  land  and  the  water  are. 

Another  little  fact  t.bcut  Utah,  which  to- 
day may  startle  you.  cur  eastern  neighbors 
and  friends,  is  that  f  one  moves  6  or  10 
miles  east  or  wtst  of  any  settlement  in  Utah. 
he  will  find  himself  on  public  land,  for  otu' 
State  Is  still  very  sparsely  settled  People. 
though,  like  to  go  thi;re  to  enjoy  the  great 
outdoors,  the  desert  ind  mountain  flowers 
and  stream.'',  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  sun- 
shine, the  glorioiif  scerery.  fine  roads,  health- 
building  recreational  facilities,  and  the 
matchle.ss  mcuntalns.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  our  national  parks"  Who  the  world  over 
has  not  wanted  tc  see  them  some  time?  An- 
cient peoples  generally  thought  that  the  gods 
lived  In  the  mountain?  Tha^  of  us  who  live 
in  the  mountains  agree  with  the  ancients 
and  believe  they  were  right. 

1  am  a  Senator  from  Utah,  and  1  had  better 
quit  talking  about  my  State  or  someone 
might  accuse  the  Utali  State  Society  of  put- 
ting on  an  advertlslnK  program.  But  wher- 
ever you  go  and  whe-evcr  you  meet  people 
from  Utah  yon  wlU  And  persons  who  love 
their  State  When  we  sing  Utah.  We  Love 
Thee,  it  Is  In  no  sense  an  exaggeration. 


Municipal  Power  Frogram  of  T.  V.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF  TTliNtSStt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  October  27.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MAYOR  W.^LTER  CIL\NDLER, 
OF   MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<;k 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  dellv- 
pred  by  Hon.  Walter  Chandler,  one-time 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Tennessee  and  now  mayor  of  Mem- 
phis,  on    the   subjecc   of   the   Tennessee 


Valley  Authority's  munlcipa]  power  pro- 
gram In  operation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.<;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows; 

The  opportunity  to  visit  the  magniflcent 
city  of  Santiago  with  Its  fascinHtinp  historv. 
Its  record  of  progress  and  achievement  has 
generated  an  unprecedented  urge  In  my  heart, 
and  it  :s  not  possible  tc  express  the  dfpth  of 
my  regret  that  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Second  Int^r-.^merican  Congress  of  Munici- 
pal.ties  cannot  be  embraced  by  me  May  I 
be  permitted,  therefore,  at  the  outlet  tc  ex- 
tend the  greetings  of  the  c!tl?cns  of  the  city 
of  Memphis.  Tenn..  to  the  clUzens  of  San- 
tiago and  to  express  the  very  warmet-t  senti- 
ments of  friendship  and  esteem  which  we  In 
the  southern  pa.t  of  North  America  have  for 
our  friends  and  neighbors  throughcut  Scuth 
America. 

Indeed,  we  have  rejoiced  with  the  people  of 
Santiago  and  Chile  in  the  celebration  of  Uie 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
cf  the  Chilean  capital,  and  now  tender  to  the 
delegates  and  guests  cf  the  Congress  our  sln- 
cerest  wishes  that  the  coming  years  will  bring 
the  maximum  cf  happiness,  prosperity,  and 
peace  tc  all  the  munlclpahtieis  of  the  com- 
bined Americas 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Alexi*  de 
Tocqueville  wTOle  in  his  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica that  "Municipal  irtstitutions  const;tute 
the  strength  of  free  nations  A  natiun  may 
establish  a  system  of  free  gcvernmeut.  but 
wiLhout  municipal  infciituticns  it  cannot  have 
the  spirit  of  liberty   " 

Atxiut  the  same  time.  President  Jamea 
Monroe.  who*e  famous  Monroe  Doctrine  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  world,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  to- 
day, took  notice  of  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping the  Tennessee  River  fnr  purposes 
of  navigation  Of  course,  he  knew  nothing 
of  hydroelectric  power,  but  it  was  a  known 
fact  tha:  the  Tennessee  River,  flowing  among 
high  hillB  and  through  deep  valleys,  had  a 
good  volume  of  water  which  should  be  made 
useful  in  some  manner. 

Accordmgly.  Congress  began  to  make  ap- 
propriations in  1827  to  Improve  navipation 
on  the  Tennessee  P.iver,  and  subsequent  ap- 
propriations have  been  m.ade  at  various  pe- 
riods during  The  intervening  century 

During  World  War  No.  1,  Wilwn  Dam  at 
Muscle  Shoals  was  coiistruct^d  for  tht- 
manufacture  cf  chemicals,  but  the  war  ended 
before  that  pr<  Ject  was  put  into  substantial 
operation.  Then,  the  question  of  liquidating 
the  wartime  investment  air.se  and  became 
one  of  the  political  footballs  in  Congress  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Eventually,  the  full  po.-^ibilltles  of  the 
Tennessee  River  became  apparent  It  was 
recoenlzed  that  electricity  could  be  generated 
fit  Muscle  Shcals  and  eLsewhere  or  the 
stream  for  use  in  a  wide  area,  and  Senator 
George  W  Norris.  cf  Nebraska  in  ctxipera- 
ti(in  with  Senator  Kennfth  McKxllar.  of 
Tennes-see.  waged  en  II -year  fight  in  C-on- 
gress  for  the  pa.ssate  of  leeislation  designed 
to  have  public  ownership  and  operation  of 
these  power  resources  President  Coolldge 
defeated  by  a  pocket  veto  the  first  measure 
passed  by  Conpresg  in  1928  and  the  second 
bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover  In  1931 

Nevertheless,  the  fight  continued  and 
when  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  was  elected 
President  he  set  about  even  before  taking 
office,  to  formulate  plans  for  the  greatest 
experiment  In  the  public  uses  of  national 
resources  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  With 
Muscle  Shoals  as  thp  hub.  his  program  con- 
templated coordination  cf  such  projects  as 
reforeftatlon.  reclamation,  navigation  flood 
control,  elimination  of  marginal  lands,  and  a 
power  project  tc  revive  the  territory  extend- 
ing from  southern  Virginia  to  the  Gulf  and 
affecting  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
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Una  Smith  Carolina,  Tenressee.  Alabama, 
Kentucky  and  parts  of  Mississippi  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  The  centra!  feature  was  to 
be  the  development  of  Muscle  Shoals  and 
similar  sites  along  the  Tennessee  River  so 
that  between  2  000  000  and  S  000  000  horse- 
power cf  electricity  could  be  produced  and 
sold  to  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Accordingly  shortly  after  the  Seventy- 
third  Conpres.s  convened  n  corporation  called 
the  Tennessee"  Valley  Authority  was  created 
for  the  purptise  cf  carrying  cut  the  Presl- 
dentf  plan  f  c  r  the  proper  conservation,  de- 
velopment, arid  use  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Tenneii^ee  River  Basin  and  that  cor- 
poration has  been  at  \tcrk  ever  since  Juue 
1933  Each  Congress  since  that  time  hae 
Increased  the  posj-ibilities  and  respcnsitallitlee 
of  th*  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  until  todBy. 
that  public  ag'>ncy  is  the  indispensable  servant 
or  millions  of  people  In  all  walks  of  life. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  the  Authority  is  not  only  di- 
rected to  conntruct  great  piibllc  works,  it  is 
also  directed  to  assist  in  planning  and  bring- 
ing about  orderly  growth  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  and  the  more  efBclent  use  of  the 
region's  resources  Thus,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  is  part  of  as  well  as  located  in 
the  region 

In  carrying  out  these  functions,  tlie  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  comes  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  people  cf  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  wi'h  their  State,  county,  and  municipal 
governments  in  countless  ways  It  u>  in  con- 
nection With  the  power  program,  however, 
that  the  Auth-'rity's  contact*  with  the  people 
and  their  local  government*  encompass  the 
broadest  field  Tenneseee  Valley  Authority 
electricity  ig  now  distributed  through  75 
municipalities  and  38  cooperative  associa- 
tions to  more  than  436,000  residential,  com- 
mercial industrial,  and  other  consumers 
throughout  the  %-alley  and  the  adjacent  area. 

Well  aware  of  the  vlui  role  electric  power 
plays  in  modtrn  life,  the  Congress  stipulated 
that  the  great  reservoir  of  eneigy  to  be  lapped 
by  the  Teniicsst-e  Valley  Authority  dams 
should  be  "considered  primarily  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  cf  the  section  •  •  • 
and  particularly  the  domestic  and  rural  con- 
sumers to  whom  power  can  economically  be 
made  available  The  act  further  directed  the 
Authority  to  "give  preference  to  States,  coun- 
ties munlclpfllUies.  and  cooperative  organiza- 
tion? of  citizens  cr  farmers,  not  organized  or 
doing  business  for  profit .  but  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  stipplymg  electricity  to  its  cwn 
Citizens  or  members  "  With  this  in  mind,  all 
contracts  for  sale  of  power  to  private  com- 
panies for  resale  at  a  profit  were  made  can- 
celable upon  6  years'  notice.  The  preferred 
agencies,  on  the  other  hand.  receive'TIO-year 
contracts.  Tne  Tennesj-ee  Valley  Auihcrity 
was  also  authorized  to  include  in  its  pcwrr 
contracts  tfrms  and  conditions,  including  re- 
tail rate  schedules  that  might  be  necessary  to 
carry  cut  the  purposes  cf  the  act.  and  all  con- 
tract* contain  a  prcvisit  n  thfit  electric  power 
be  sold  to  ultimate  ccn.'-umers  without  dis- 
criminaticn  between  customers  cf  the  same 
class 

Under  standard  crntracts  which  safegui-rd 
al!  these  stipulations  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  todav  is  selling  electricity  at  whole- 
sale to  municipalitieF  and  cocperative  asso- 
ciations in  six  States  in  the  Southeast  The 
Authority  assumes  the  role  of  wholesaler  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission of  power  to  the  respective  city  gates. 
The  municipality  is  the  retailer,  taking  the 
power  from  tlie  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
transmissicn  lines  and  delivering  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  In  a  very  real  serise, 
therefore,  the  distribution  of  electricity  Is  a 
responsibility  of  the  people  themselves,  or.  in 
other  word?  a  "grass  roots"  method  ha.s  been 
worked  out  whereby  the  benefits  of  Federal 
pr':  lects  are  used  by  the  people  for  th« 
people. 
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Experiences  of  the  rlty  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  present 
•  fine  example  of  the  value  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley   Authority   plan   In  actual  operation. 
Memphis,  a  city  of  about  300.000  Inhabitants. 
■Ituated    on    the    Mississippi    River,    approxi- 
mately    450     miles     from    Tennessee     Valley 
Authority's  Norrls  Dam,  had  been  served  by  a 
prlvatclv    owned    utility    corporation    wh:ch 
generated    and    distributed    electricity    and 
which  purchased  and  distributed  natural  gas 
The  business  of  the  private  utility  had  been 
exceecilngl}"    prcsperous.    and    the    people    of 
Memphl.-.   under   the    leadership    of   former 
Mayor  Edward  H.  Crump,  had  long  felt  that 
the  citiz£Es  themselves  could  operate  success- 
fully  all  of   the  public  utilities  required  for 
the  progress,   convenience,   and   happiness    of 
the  community.     Consequently,  as  soon  as  it 
became    evident    that    electricity   would    be 
available  to  cities  and  towns  In  the  Tennes-ee 
Valley   at   very   low   rates,    public    officials   of 
Memphis  made  application  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  ptuchase  all  of  the  elec- 
tricity that  would  be  required  for  the  homes, 
Btorss.  and  factories  In  the  municipality  and 
also   set    about   to   acquire   the   distributing 
laclll'les  of  the  privately  owned  utility  thpn 
cperatln<^  In  the  city. 

A  reffrendum  was  held  to  determine  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  proposal  to 
purchase  or  construct  facilities  for  the  distri- 
bution of  electricity  to  be  obtained  from  Ten- 
nessee Va'.ley  Authority,  and  the  result  of  the 
referendum    was    a    majority    of    17    to    1    in 

favor  of  the  proposal.  Negotiations  with 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  started  as 
soon  as  the  wil!  of  the  people  was  ascertained, 
and  the  offlcials  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
■were  most  ct  operative  It  was  recognized  by 
them  that  Memphis  oaered  an  outlet  for  suf- 
ficient volume  of  electricity  to  Justify  the 
construction  of  transmission  lines  to  serve 
an  important  area  In  the  Midsouth,  with 
Memphis  as  the  western  terminus,  and  a 
franchise  for  that  purpose  was  deemed  mu- 
tually advantageous  to  the  city  and  the 
Au'hcrity 

In  due  time  a  contract  was  made,  trans- 
missicn  lines  we-e  constructed  from  the 
Pickwick  Dam  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
and  on  June  4,  1938,  power  from  the  In- 
tegrated Tennessee  Valley  Authority  dams 
be^an  to  flow  to  the  people  of  Memphis  The 
City  of  Memphis  acquired  the  gas-distribu- 
tlon  sysr.em  as  well  as  the  electric-distribu- 
tion plant  of  the  private  utility.  These  util- 
ities were  ccmblned  with  the  water  plant, 
already  owned  by  the  city,  to  provide  a  com- 
plete system  of  public-utility  service  for  the 
citizens  of  the  city. 

Following  are  seme  of  the  more  significant 
clauses  of  the  contract,  aside  from  the  tech- 
nical details: 

In   order    to   facilitate   the   distribution   of 
power    generated    by    the    Authority,    and    In 
order  to  carry  out  the  Intention  of  Congress 
to  encourage  mere  abundant  use  of   elec- 
tricity,  the   city   of   Memphis,    through   the 
board  of  light,  gas.  and  water  commissioners 
which  operates  the  System,  agrees  to  distrib- 
ute    power     at     specified    rates.      These    rate 
schedules,  developed  by  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, are  of  the  promotional  type.    That  is, 
they  are  designed  to  increase  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity through  a  low-pricing  policy  and  pro- 
gressively   reduced    cost   per    kilowatt-hour. 
The   rates   for    residential   service   start   at   3 
cents  per  kilowatt -hour  for  the  first  50  kllo- 
watt-hcurs,  drop  to  2  cents  for  the  next  150, 
and  to  1  cent  for  the  next  200  kilowatt -hours 
used  each  month.     For  1.400  kilowatt-hours 
or  more  per  month,  the  rate  averages  out  at 
%»  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.     Since  these  rates 
represent  a  sharp  reduction  from  previously 
existing   rates,   surcharges   are   provided   in 
order  to  maintain  the  system's  revenues  on  a 
paying  basis,  pending  increased  use  by  th« 
eonsumers. 
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Becauss  the  distribution  of  electricity  is  a 
public  function  and  is  intended  to  be  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  the  municipality  agrees  to 
dispose  of  the  gross  rev3nues  of  the  electric 
system  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Pay  operating  expenses  first  of  all. 
These  include  power  at  wholesale,  wages,  sal- 
aries, materials,  ai:d  so  on. 

(bi  Pay  intercut  on  bonds  or  other  indebt- 
edness of  the  electric  system  and  amortiza- 
tion charges  on  the  indebtedness 

(c)  Set  up  reasonable  reserves  for  replace- 
ments, new  construction,  and  contingencies. 
and  provide  working  capital. 

(d)  From  remaining  revenues,  pay  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  city  a  returln  of  6  per- 
cent on  any  Investment  the  city  may  have 
In  the   electric  system  and   a  tax  equivalent 

Although  the  six  States  in  which  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  power  is  distributed 
exempt  municipal  electric  systems  from  tax- 
ation. Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rates  were 
established  on  a  level  to  provide  revenues 
sufficient  to  cover  the  tax  item,  since  it  was 
deemed  right  that  electricity  ccn.sumers 
should  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. The  amount  of  the  tax  equivalent  is 
determined  by  applying  the  ad  valorem  tax 
rate  to  the  net  value  of  the  electric  system. 
Thus,  wh;le  the  municipal  system  is  by  law 
tax-exempt,  it  contributes  to  the  cost  of 
government. 

(e)   After  meeting  all  these  expe!'<=€s,  the 
surplus  remaining  may  be  used   to  purcha.se 
and    retire    bonds    or    other    Indebtedriess    of 
the  electric  system  before  maturity.     If  not 
90  used,  the  surplus  must  serve  as  a  basis 
for  reduction  or  elimination  of  surchnrges  to 
consumers   and   thereafter  for  the  reduction 
of  rates     Tupelo.  Miss.,  the  first  municipality 
to     distribute     Tennessee     Valley     Authority 
power,  has  already  been  able  to  reduce  re-^l- 
dential  and  ccmmerclal  rate  schedules  belnw 
the  basic  Tennessee  Valley   Authori<:v  levels 
The    city    also    aereed    in    the    contract    to 
administer  the  electric  system  as  a  separate 
department,  maintaining  its  funds  separately, 
and   not   mingling   funds    or   accounts   with 
these  of  any  other  municipal  operation     In 
common     with     other     municipalities     using 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power,  the  Mem- 
phis system    keeps   its   books   in    accordance 
with   a   uniform    system    prescribed    by   the 
Federal   Power  Commission      It   makes  peri- 
odic reports  to  Tennessee  Valley   Authority, 
and    financial    statements   and    statistics    on 
operations    are    published    annually    by    the 
Authority  for  the  benefit  of   other   govern- 
mental apencles  and  the  public. 

When  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rates 
were  established,  they  were  the  .subject  of 
wide  criticism.  It  was  c'almed  that  they 
were  uneconomic  and  insufficient  to  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  distributing  electricity. 
However,  the  experience  of  municipalities  in 
distributing  electricity  at  low  rates  during 
the  past  few  years  has  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  these  rates  do  work 

At  the  close  of  the  1940  fiscal  year.  74 
municipalities  v  ere  purchasing  and  dis- 
tributing Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power. 
The  combined  financial  statements  of  the 
four  largest  municipalities,  includir.a  the 
City    of   Memphis,    showed    a    net    income    cr 

surplus  of  more  than  $2,750,000  from  Rross 
revenues  of  $13,656,000,  after  meeting  all  ex- 
penses as  well  as  $1,169,C00  in  tax  equivalents, 
$1,185,000  for  depreciation,  and  $1,194,000 
for  Interest.  The  smaller  municipalities  re- 
ported a  combined  net  Income  of  »1. 160,000 
out  Of  gross  revenues  of  $5,583,000. 

The  soundness  of  municipal  acquisition  of 
public  utilities  in  Memphis,  which  involved 
a  purchase  price  of  $15,250,000.  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  city  was  able  to  sell 
bonds  to  finance  the  purchase  at  an  Interest 

rate  of  only  2.19  percent.  Memphis  issued 
general  obligation  bonds,  backed  by  the  credit 
of  the  municipality,  but  other  municipalities, 
which  financed  similar  ptirchases  by  Issuing 


e'ectrio  revenue  bonds,  also  cbtalned  low  In- 
terest rates,  ranging  from  2  32  percent  to  4 

percent 

T.  V,  A  electricity  rates  are  based  on  the 
principle  which  recognizes  that  low  prices 
stimulate  demand.  bepei,dence  for  neces- 
sary revenues  by  the  municipal  electric  sys- 
terns  is  placed  on  volume  of  sales  rather  than 
on  high  rates. 

That  this  principle  worki  admirably  is  in- 
dicated bv  a  few  figures  on  the  wholesale 
energy  purchases  cf  the  Memphis  system  dur- 
ing tlie  2  years  It  has  been  In  full  operation: 

Kilowatt-hours 
Perlcd:  purchased 

July  1939 --27.  165.000 

Jar.uarv  1940 28.394.000 

July  1940-- 28.915.000 

January  1941 —  32,  809  000 

June  1941 36,728,000 

These  figures  show  that  the  amount  of 
electricity  demanded  by  the  consumers  In  the 
city  of  Memphis  has  increiscd  by  more  than 
33  percent.  While  some  of  the  marked  in- 
crease dtiring  the  past  year  may  be  due  to 
increased  national-defenst'  industrial  activ- 
ity, ttte  general  upward  trend  of  electricity 
consumption  Is  evident. 

The  financial  progress  cf  the  system  has 
llkewlE2  been  highly  satisfactory.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940.  the  Memphis 
electric  system  had  gross  revenues  of  4,303.- 
800  After  paying  all  operating  expenses,  In- 
cluding $314,900  In  taxes,  $356,000  in  in- 
terest,  and  providing  for  depreciation  In  the 

aracuht  of  $400,000.  operations  for  the  year 
yielded  a  net  Income  of  $954049.  The  In- 
come statement  for  the  yc  ar  ending  June  30. 
1941,  indicates  that  the  system  is  enjoying 
increasing  success.  Gro.ss  revenues  aggre- 
gated $4,914,724,  while  net  income,  after 
meeting  all  expenses,  totaled  $1,026,052.  For 
these  especially  interested,  an  Income  state- 
ment for  the  Memphis  system  covering  the 
latest  12  months  Is  attached. 

Thus,   it   is   clear    that.    If    a    municipally 
owned  electric  distributltm  system  is  estab- 
lished on  a  sound  financial  basis,  is  efficiently 
managed,    and    has    the    cocpcration    cf    Its 
owuei-customers,  its  success  far  exceeds  pri- 
vate ownership  and  opcrition  under  regula- 
tory bodies  as  in  the  past.     Almost  without 
exception,  regulation  has  worked  so  badly  In 
the    United    States    that    it    may    be    said    to 
have  broken  down  completely.     Because  the 
private  utilities  had  access  to  the  courts  when 
the  decisions  of  public  service  commlsslcnrrs 
were   unacceptable   to   the   companies,   long 
and  futile  litigations  generally  resulted  in  a 
denial  cf  Justice,  all  of  wnlch  meant  that  the 
rates  charged  represented  the  companies'  con- 
ception of  what  the  trafBc  would  bear.     With 
a  municipally  owned  public  utility,  the  sltu- 
atioo  is  the  reverse.    The  owners  themselves 
control  the  rate  structure  by  the  vokime  of 
electricity   purchased,    and    regulate    the    cp- 
eratlon  of  the  Institution  by  the  actual  eeUc- 
tlon  of  those  who  are  tc  be  held  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  public's  business.     It 
is   unnecessary   now   in   Memphis  to   submit 
questions  of  policy  and  many  of  the  every- 
day problems   of   operation  to   the  New  York 
headquarters  of  a  public  utility  holding  com- 
pany 

We  have  the  benefit  cf  the  Judgment  and 
experience  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in 
the    administration    and    cperation    cf    the 

Memphis  electric  distribution  system,  but  the 
Autbority  entrusts  to  the  municipality  the 
responsibility  for  the  de'/elopment  of  all  pos- 
sible eccnomles  in  the  distribution  of  elec- 
tncfy  It  is  not  amiss  to  state  that  the 
added  responsibility  of  operating  an  essen- 
tial public  service  has  had  the  effect  of  de- 
veloping tremendous  local  pride,  as  well  as 
the  stimulus  to  best  results  in  every  respect. 
Ai  to  the  financial  success  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  power  distribution  generally, 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
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Jrs.  Hon  Davlc;  E  Lilienthal  Inasmuch 
M  h6  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  state- 
ments cover  the  field  correaly  and  ade- 
quately: 

"The  four  largest  cities  distributing  Ten- 
nes-see  Valley  Autho-lty  power  are.  of  course, 
Memphis,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Knox- 
vlUe.  During  the  Ian  year,  1940.  the  citizens 
of  these  four  cities  earned  a  net  Income  of 
e2,600.0'j0,  and  provided  nearly  $1,100,000  in 
tax  money.  During  that  year  the  citizens  of 
thase  four  cities  sa%pd  more  than  $5,500,000 
through  lowered  electricity  rates  The  com- 
bined net  Income  of  these  four  cities  amount- 
ed to  more  than  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
paid  in  by  the  rate  payer.  The  taxes  pro- 
vldc-d  by  each  cf  thc.'io  cities  were  the  same  in 
amount  as  the  total  that  the  properties  under 
private  ownership  had  previously  paid. 
Memphis  earned  a  net  Income  of  $954  019 
which  with  accrued  miscellaneous  prof.ts 
totaled  81,119  000  after  paying  operating  ex- 
penses, taxes,  a  large  item  for  depreciation. 
Interest  on  bonds,  and  every  other  cost.  The 
city  cf  Nashville  earned  a  net  income  of  $818.- 
000  Chattanocc:a  shewed  a  profit  of  $463,700 
for  the  year  and  KnoxvUle,  which  has  owned 
Its  system  for  a  loni-er  period  than  the  other 
Cities,  about  2  years,  earned  a  net  Income  of 
$392 ,000 

"These  profits  by  these  cities  will  be  used 
for  the  continued  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the 
systems,  the  men  and  women  of  these 
cities.  It  should  be  recognized  that  many 
Of  these  systems  face  a  great  task  of  rehabil- 
itation and  Improvement.  Large  sums  must 
be  spent  to  convert  these  old  systems  to  the 
capacity  and  d"pendablllty  required  by  the 
enlarged  business  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  in  the  future,  after  plowing  back  earn- 
ings Into  the  property  for  these  needed  Im- 
provements and  retiring  debt,  these  cities 
will  be  In  a  position  further  to  reduce  rates 
even  b^low  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Tevcl.  Two  Tennes-^ee  Valley  Authority  con- 
tractors have  already  done  so  and  others  un- 
doubtedly will  follow  in  due  course 

"Excellent  as  are  the  results  of  the  large 
Cities'  operations,  they  are  almost  matched 
by  the  medium -sized  and  small  cities  The 
figures  show  that,  excluding  the  four  largest 
Cities,  the  operations  of  the  remaining  cities 
in  the  various  States  taken  together  pro- 
duced a  net  Inccm.e  last  yenr  of  $1,160,000.  or 
21  2  percent  of  every  dollar  paid  in  for  elec- 
tricity This  is  about  the  seme  percent  as 
for  the  four  largest  cities. 

"And  then  when  you  turn  to  the  small 
cities  you  find  an  equally  encouraging  result 
Take  the  8  com.munitl^s  that  have  consumers 
cf  about  1  000  each  Th:s  is  the  size  of  com- 
munity that  utility  experts  have  told  me 
many  times  Is  far  too  small  for  successful 
operation  as  an  economic  proposition.  Let's 
take  a  Icok  at  the  results  After  covering  all 
costs.  Includine  taxes  and  depreciation,  cor- 
ing the  past  year  these  8  small  cities  earned  a 
return  of  13  6  percent  en  their  investment 
Two  of  these  cities  earned  over  21  percent 
return,  and  the  lowest  return  In  the  grcup 
was  7 '-2  percent.  So  you  can  see  It  Is  not 
only  the  large  cities  that  are  prospering  In 
these  operations 

"The  cooperative  organizations  stand  In  a 
somewhat  different  situation  Many  of  them 
have  been  bu:lt  from  the  grcund  up  Tliey 
are  operating  in  rural  areas,  where  to  a  large 
extent  no  electricity  has  hereto'ore  been 
available.  Very  few  of  us  believed  that  any 
Cf  these  cooperatives  cculd  perform  the 
financial  miracle  of  immediately  becoming 
s?lf-suppcrtlng  We  all  felt  confident  that, 
given  3  cr  4  years,  every  one  cf  them  would 
be  in  the  black  and  would  stay  in  the  black 
Our  e.xpectations  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
risujts  The  cooperatives  as  a  group  last 
year  earned  a  net  income  In  oth?r  words, 
paid  their  operating  expenses  their  depre- 
dation, taxes,  and  Interest    and  had  $111,664 
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remaining  Some  of  these  cooperatives  are 
net  yet  In  the  black,  but  they  are  moving  In 
that  direction.  With  cxccllcnre  of  manage- 
ment and  cooperation  £.11  around.  I  believe 
that  within  a  reasonable  period  we  will  be 
able  to  say  that  the  cooperatives  in  the 
T  V  A.  power  system  are  all  100  percent  on  a 
sound,  self-supporting,  and  earning  basis. 
Since  the  use  of  cooperative  associations  for 
widespread  farm  electrification  began  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  with  the  creation  cf  the  Al- 
corn County  Association  In  1934.  the  valley  Is 
especially  happy  to  note  these  results  and  to 
see  the  spread  of  this  device  all  over  the 
land" 

Finally,  the  power  program  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  constitutes  the  first 
large-scale  American  demcnstratlon  en 
which  the  country  can  pass  Judement;  and 
the  record  made  In  the  rperatien  cf  the  elec- 
tric distrlbutlcn  system  by  the  Memphis 
light,  gas,  and  water  division  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
the  principle  of  municipal  ownership  of  es- 
sential public  utilities  Memphis  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  United  States  owning  its 
electric,  natural  gas.  and  water  systems. 
Tlie  bonds  of  the  municipality  have  AA  rating 
in  the  money  marts  of  America.  The  city 
operates  well  within  its  budget,  with  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  with  ample  sinking  funds  for 
the  retirement  of  Its  funded  debt,  and  with 
an  esprit  de  corps  which  has  enabled  the 
municipality  to  be  recognized  as  the  health- 
iest, the  s.ifest.  and  the  best  city  In  Its  popu- 
lation class  in  the  Nation. 

Moreover,  while  the  financial  success  of 
Tennesse?  Valley  Authority  power  distribu- 
tion in  Memphis  has  been  outstanding,  pro- 
motion of  human  and  ccm.munity  well-being 
Is  an  added  public  benefit  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  not 
an  area  in  the  United  S'ates  comparable  in 
size  a::d  diversity  In  which  the  people  have 
so  generally  and  widely  made  use  of  the  me- 
chanical aids  to  human  conservation,  such  as 
electric  appliances,  as  In  the  Tennesse?  Val- 
ley In  Memphis,  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  hemes  that  have  electricity  is  unprece- 
dented, and  cheap  electric  power,  furnlsh2d 
in  large  quantities  and  at  fair  rates,  has 
served  to  create  new  enterprises  and  to 
speed  up  industrial  production,  thereby  In- 
creasing the  opportunity  of  people  to  make 
a  living 

Permit  me  to  conclude  on  the  thrme  ex- 
pressed at  the  beginning  cf  this  paper.  The 
safety  of  the  American  Republic.  In  the  final 
analysis,  rests  on  the  soundness  of  the  gov- 
ernments In  municipalltle':  and  similar  units. 
Like  an  edifice  whose  strength  depends  ma- 
terially upon  the  footings  next  to  the  earth. 
the  structure  of  a  nation  will  last  only  so  long 

as  gcvernment  at  the  base  Is  wise  and  honest 
and  efRc-.ent.  The  vast  malorlty  of  the  peo- 
ple come  in  contact  only  with  local  govern- 
ments, and  their  confidence  In  government 
as  a  whole  d'^pcnds  largely  upon  the  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  the  governmental  in- 
stitutions which  they  see  and  fee!  and  un- 
derstand If  the  public  oSlclals  whom  they 
elect,  and  work  with  day  by  day.  exerc  se  that 
high  degree  of  efficiency  which  can  be  dem- 
onstrated most  v:vldly  by  the  wisdom  cf  the 
city  of  Memphis  in  making  available  to  its 
people  essentia!  public  util.ty  services  such 
as  the  prccurement  and  distribution  of  cheap 
electricity  through  the  contract  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  people  will 
not  wish  to  change  their  form  cf  gcvernment 
at  the  top.  and  democracy  will  continue  to 
thrive  m  America  The  T-nncssee  Valley  Au- 
thority enterprise  is  a  conception  cf  democ- 
racy What  has  tern  done  so  efficiently  and 
effectively  to  make  it  function  is  one  of  the 
finest  demonstrations  that  can  be  oflered  the 
world  as  convincing  proof  that  American 
democracy  can  a—d  does  work. 


3fCTnp/i!s,  Tfin.,  f.ty  elrstnc  system  income 
statement    12  months  ended  June  30.  1041 

Operating  revpiuies; 

Resldei  tial  sales. |1  588.617  F9 

Commercial — small 1   042.  823   t>4 

Com.mercial — large 1    686.  046  7o 

Street  lightlnc 214.137  13 

Other  tales  energy 302,788  b6 

Other   i-eveuues 80.310.20 


Total 


4. 914, 7C4   47 


Operating  revenue  deductions: 

Purcha.«*d    power. 1,501,653  75 

D.sttlbut;on   expense 531,754  04 

Consum.«rs'  acccuntlag 150  236  kl 

Sales    promotion 60.091  04 

Administrative    and    gen- 
eral  199  933  12 


Total     expenses 2   462   720  35 

D?preciition 037.  •2t.8  ^2 

Taxes  cr  equivalents 317  829  40 


Total     reventie     dc<luc- 

tlons. 3  417  818  17 

Op>erailng  income 1.496  906  30 

Other  income   (net) 


Gross  Income.. 


1.496.906  20 


Income  dedjctlon^: 

Bond     interest 412.402   00 

Amortization  of  premium 
on  debt  icredlti -1,548  85 


Total 

Net  Uicome 


410.853  05 
1,086,  052  66 


America's  First  Line  of  Defense 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY     HON      ALEXANDE3t     WILEY, 
OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccn!^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  rr.e 

on  the  occasion  ct  the  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party  at  the  Hotel  du 
Pont,  Wilmington  Del.,  October  5,  1941. 
The  title  of  the  address  was  "America's 
First  Line  of  Defense." 

There  being  no  cbjection,  the  addrers 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chr\lrman.  distinguished  guests, 
and  members  of  tlie  National  Woman'?  Party, 
I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  visit  wim 
you  women.  Why?  First,  because  you  are 
the  mothers  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  of 
men  Behind  every  great  man  is  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  some  woman  who  carvea 
out  history,  using  man  as  the  sculptor 

Secondly,  you  are  thinkers.  You  use  iha 
p-eatest  invention  of  all— the  mind  that  Iha 
Master  Inventor  gave  you.  With  It  you  see 
that  first  things  ccme  first  and  that  real 
values   are    things    of    the   mind.     You   know 
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that,  afta  all.  they  are  tb«  only  treasures  that 
wiU  cro«  the  R;ver  ot  Death 

We  are  living  in  perilous  days,  but  it  Is  my 
bope  that  thev  car.  also  be  made  glorious  by 
ccMtnictive  achievement.  -The^e  are  the 
days  that  try  men-s  souls."  Dj-namlc  days! 
Dav»  cf  great  exploratlonf^adventurc  In  get- 
ting acquainted  with  self,  with  duty  to  God 
and  maji.  ^  ,      . 

Bach  of  u?  Is  called  to  a  position  of  leader- 
Bh:p  for  there  are  those  In  church  and  lodge. 
In  vocation  and  avocation  everywhere  we  go 
wbc  Will  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. The  level  head,  the  eerisible  approach, 
the  polaed  mind  and  perspective  of  soul  and 
heart— all  are  needed  new. 

Thla  U  particularly  true  of  you  mothers 
cf  men.  daughter*  9|  men.  Bisters  and  wives 
of  men.  This  Is.  as  you  know,  no  time  to 
lean  back  and  rest  on  the  oars  As  I  lock 
Into  your  eyes,  I  know  you  are  awake  to  the 
responsibility  of  living  in  this  stupendously 
challenging  age.  But  you  are  net  alrald. 
You  are  not  smug  and  complacent.  You  are 
awake. 

Uncoln  haa  said  that  behind  every  man 
stands  a  great  woman.  Certainly  among  the 
elements  of  greatness,  is  that  of  being  awake 
to  the  realities  of  a  situation,  awake  to  the 
call  of  the  day  you  are  living  in.  awake  to 
the  privileges  and  the  obUgatlonfl  of  the 
present 

Yes,  this  Is  a  day  to  try  men's  souls.  This 
statement  means  It  Is  the  day  when  we  shall 
realize  the  stuff  of  which  we  are  made.  Are 
we  merely  creatures  of  emotion,  or  are  we 
crtaiurei  of  reason,  cf  foresight,  of  vision? 

This  la  the  day  when  we  must  separate 
the  dross  from  the  pure  gold — finding  again 
the  Inherent  value  of  the  ancient  virtues  of 
thrift,  of  Industry,  of  honesty;  realizing  (in- 
dividually and  as  a  nation)  fully  the  value  of 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech;  recognizing  completely 
that  In  trying  periods  men  and  women  can 
live  gloriously  because,  then,  they  are  in 
action — the  action  of  free  men.  seeking  more 
light,  a  broader  horlaon,  a  larger  view 

We  know  now  that  the  great  values  of  life, 
which  have  cost  thousands  of  years  of  human 
endeavor  and  sacriOce.  can  only  be  main- 
tained and  retained  by  the  vigilance  and 
Integrity  of  those  of  us  who  have  Inherited 
these  great  values 

Thirdly.  I  am  proud  to  be  here  today  be- 
cau.se  of  the  profound  regard  I  have  always 
held  for  any  group  which  represents  the 
American  woman — and  the  American  woman 
Is  the  most  spectacular  phenomenon  of  the 
world  today.  Dictators  who  hold  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  in  the  palms  of  their  hands 
will  long  have  been  forgotten  when  the 
American  woman  is  still  a  vital  factor  In  the 
development  of  the  race. 

To  begin  with,  the  American  woman  owns 
America.  She  owns  three-fotirths  of  the 
wealth  of  thl£  great  land.  She  holds  down 
one-fourth  of  all  the  Jobs  in  this  country. 
Bhe  is  the  beneficiary  of  80  percent  cf  the 
Nation's  life  Instirance.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
60  000.000  corporation  stockholders  in  Amer- 
ica are  women.  You  ladles  control  85  per- 
wnt  of  the  Nation's  buying  power,  and  you 
assist  with  another  10  percent.  You  are  a 
piitent  factor  In  the  gloomy  canyons  of  Wall 
Street. 

We  talk  of  war  and  peace,  of  plenty  and 
privation,  of  spending  and  economy.  We  do 
well  when  we  talk  of  these  things  to  the 
women  of  America  We  would  do  well  if  we 
were  to  print  otir  message  in  bold-face,  4-lnch 
type  in  screamer  headlines  on  double-page 
spreads,  so  that  every  60  minutes  every  great 
rotary  press  in  the  land  would  pant  out 
another  hundred  thousand  papers  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  American  women,  who  stand 
In  the  doorway  of  30,000,000  American  homes. 
Tou  women  are  destiny  makera. 


And.  my  friends,  not  in  Washington,  but 
at  the  fireside  of  those  American  homee.  will 
America's  problems  be  solved  There  we  will 
find  the  answers  or  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  pillage  and  poverty — economic  and 
political  stalemate— yes.  and  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  war  and  peace 

In  a  very  real  sense,  America's  first  line 
of  defense  is  found  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Its  people.  The  American  woman  is  an 
Integral  part  of  that  first  line  of  defense. 

The  American  woman  has  always  lent 
strength  and  idealism  to  every  achievement 
of  our  people  throughout  our  entire  history. 
In  1619  :t  was  the  arrival  cf  women  im- 
migrants Which  gave  new  Impetus  to  the 
Virginia  Colony  and  In  1634.  in  the  Mas.&a- 
chusetts  Bay  Colony,  women  suffered  along 
with  men  the  toil  and  privation  and  the 
poor    crops  of    those   harrowing    years. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  American 
woman  wove  homespun  cloth,  made  the  tal- 
low candles,  and  played  her  part  In  conquer- 
ing a  wilderness.  She  played  that  role  m  the 
old  colony — m  the  old  colcnial  New  England 
and  in  the  middle  colonies — and  women  like 
Molly  Pitcher  did  their  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

In  1790  women  traveled  the  famous  wil- 
derness road  from  North  Carolina  and  south 
Virginia  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  into 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They  were  hardy 
pioneer  women  who  tra^-eled  along  wild 
mountain  paths  on  horseback.  American 
I  women  descended  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh or  Wheeling  en  rafts. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  thousands  of 
them  traveled  toward  the  fertile  region  of  the 
trans-Alleghenys  and  thousands  mere  mi- 
grated east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
the  Tennessee. 

The  American  woman  moved  west  from 
the  Carollnas  and  from  Georgia  to  the  cot- 
ton and  rice  fields  in  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana.  Some  of  them  riding  m  heavy 
wagcns,  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  into  the 
territory  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  As  early 
as  1806.  American  wcmen  crossed  the  south- 
ern pass  of  the  Rockies  on  the  Oregon  Road. 
It  is  small  wonder,  with  these  hardships 
behind  them,  that  on  May  24,  1844,  an 
American  woman  should  dictate  as  the  first 
message  to  be  sent  over  a  telegraph  Instru- 
ment the  passage  from  Numbers  C3.  "What 
hath  God  wrought'" 

Just  a  little  over  two  decades  ago  the  Amer- 
ican woman  secured,  through  the  ninetetnth 
amendment,  the  privilege  cf  the  franchise. 

For  21  years  the  American  woman  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  tools  of  democracy. 
Through  tlie  influence  of  the  American  wom- 
an for  the  forces  of  progress,  for  individual 
and  civic  morality,  for  education,  for  reli- 
gion, for  the  great  American  freedums — these 
catises  have  prospered. 

After  1863  we  knew  that  women  began  to 
enter  into  a  great  many  fleida  ql  industry, 
public  life,  and  business  which  had  previ- 
ously been  limited  to  men  We  know  that 
during  this  period  the  so-called  emancipa- 
tion of  women  was  accelerated  and  ever  since 
that  period  the  American  woman  has  con- 
tinued to  exert  an  ever-increasing  influence 
on  the  pattern  of  American  life. 

I  believe  that  today  the  American  woman 
Is  confronted  with  the  greatest  challenge  In 
our  history. 

To  begin  with,  the  American  woman  can 
give  strength  and  vit£ility  to  the  front  line 
of  our  Amencan  defenses.  The  first  line  of 
American  defense  has  always  been — and  will 
always  be — fotind  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  people.  So  long  as  that  line  of  de- 
fense stands  unbroken.  Just  so  long  are  our 
American  Institutions,  American  freedom.";. 
American  homes,  and  American  ideals  secure, 
American  women  today  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  mold  morale.    ClviU&n  morale  ia  a  vital 


part  of  aational  defense  Women  through- 
out the  country  can  bolster  that  morale. 
They  can  do  so.  first  of  all.  by  an  educational 
c-impaien  which  reaffirms  our  behef  in 
Axnericiui  Institutioiis  and  Amencan  ideals; 
a  campaign  which  steks  In  the  simplest  lan- 
guage to  make  clear  American  values,  mate- 
rial and  fepirltual 

In  boUtering  American  morale,  women  can 
do  a  great  ceal  to  create  a  spirit  of  unity  in 
this  couttry  Under  our  system  there  caa 
be  a  great  many  disagrtements  as  to  policy. 
These  d»i.agr cements,  however,  need  not  af- 
fect a  bas.c  American  unity  which  looks  to- 
ward a  oommon  objective  and  which  has  aa 
Its  common  denominator  and  its  common 
bond  the  love  of  America. 

At  the  present  ume  there  are  grave  dls- 
agreementfc  on  certain  steps  involved  in  our 
foren^n  p<.'l.cy.  I  do  not  propose  to  discusa 
those  dlia^ireements  here  today.  I  merely 
wish  to  stale  that  I  believe  that  there  Is  room 
for  distigreements  on  these  policies  as  long 
as  there  is  a  unity  In  our  objectives. 

In  other  words,  we  must  not  seek  tc.  dis- 
credit the  motives  of  those  whose  conclu- 
sions on  foreign  policy  do  not  coincide  witli 
ours.  I  myself  have.  In  several  instances, 
sharply  disagreed  with  certain  admin istia- 
tlon  policies,  but  while  I  disagree  with  these 
policies  I  refuse  to  attribute  those  policies 
to  base  or  Ignoble  motives. 

There  is  room  for  only  one  motive  for  all 
of  us  in  America.  That  motive  must  be  the 
preservation  cf  our  institutions,  of  cur  ideals, 
and  of  our  freedoms.  We  may  disagree  as 
to  the  best  method  of  preserving  these  insti- 
tutions, these  ideals.  t.nd  these  freedoms, 
but  we  must  never  differ  as  to  the  funda- 
mental necessity  for  retaining  them.  Our 
problem  Is  a  problem  common  to  all  of  us. 
Our  hopes,  our  Ideals,  and  our  freedoms  are 
common  freedoms,  and  we  have  a  common 
stake  in  them 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  which 
Hitler  oould  have  In  the  United  Sutes  ig  the 
weapon  of  a  people  divided  By  that  I  do 
not  refer  to  a  people  divided  in  a  rational, 
orderly  manner  on  a  matter  of  policy.  I  refer 
to  a  people  torn  by  dissension  created  by  class 
hatred  and  a  refusal  to  accept  the  sincerity 
of  thoae  whose  views  do  not  coincide  with 
their  otvn. 

We  know  that  in  totalitarian  countries 
there  is  a  complete  unanimity  cf  opinion, 
not  only  on  objective  but  on  policy.  That 
unanlnjity  is  achieved  not  through  orderly 
democratic  methccLs  but  by  the  ruthless  Iron 
hand  ol  a  dictator  who  tolerates  no  criticism 
and  brtoks  no  oppositlcn. 

In  this  land  we  have  a  decent,  orderly,  and 
legal  ftfocedure  for  formulating  our  policies. 
Behind  this  formulation  is  the  kinship  which 
comes  from  common  problems  and  common 
ideals 

I  submit  that  In  these  days  it  is  all  Im- 
p>ortant : 

First.  That  Government  determines  its 
policiet  through  the  orderly  constitutional 
methods. 

Second  That  since  we  are  a  republic,  each 
divisioh  of  Government  performs  these  func- 
tions which  rightfully  belong  to  it.  That 
means  that  the  Judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment has  its  functions,  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  its  functions,  and  the  executi\e 
branch  has  its  functions. 

It  la  all  Important  in  these  trying  times, 
particularly  that  the  Judicial  branch  shall 
not  seek  to  legislate  and  the  executive  branch 
shall  not  seek  to  legislate  through  the  rulings 
of  its  administrative  agencies 

Above  all,  it  is  important  that  the  conduct 
of  cur  foreign  policy  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
whch  gives  to  the  Chief  Executive  certain 
definite  plenary  powers  in  foreign  pjolicy  and 
which  leaves  a  broad  field  in  foreign  pchcy 
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which  mu?t  be  retained  by  the  legislative 
branch  as  its  legitimate  province 

Third  The  psychological  frcnt — the  home 
front.  If  you  please — tlie  national  mnrale, 
must  be  maintained  a?  an  invulnerable 
bulwark  against  attacks  of  any  foreign 
propaganda  group.  It  must,  moreover,  re- 
main  as  a  bulwark  against  any  efforts  in  this 
country  to  pit  class  against  class,  or  creed 
against  creod 

We  frequently  hear  the  phrase.  "We  are 
already  in  the  war."  I  refuse  to  accept  this 
defeatist  philosophy,  but  I  do  recognize  that 
In  one  sense  at  least  we  are  participating  in  a 
war  of  idtJolcgies 

These  conflicting  Ideologies  have  subjected 
us  to  a  propaganda  blitzkrieg  and  to  de- 
termined efforts  by  agitators  of  every  cjn- 
ceivab'.e  type  and  description  to  create  dis- 
sension In  cur  land. 

On  this  home  front — In  this  front  line  of 
American  defense — the  American  woman  can 
assume  a  commanding  role  Today  prcpa- 
ganda  is  being  employed  for  both  political 
and  military  purposes  with  complete  ruth- 
lessness  by  the  totalitarian  powers. 

It  is  p;-.ssib!e  today  to  wage  a  ■'psycholcgy 
war,"  We  have  seen  in  Europe  the  example 
Of  nations  wh.ch  have  ^^ne  down  to  defeat 
because  their  psychological  defenses  were 
battered  down  before  any  military  attack  was 
attempted.  Our  problem  today  is  to  main- 
tain our  morale  and  our  psychological  front 
Intact  acamst  the  skillfully  coordinated  at- 
tacks cf  those  who  would  seek  to  destroy  our 
American  institutions. 

Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  is  quoted  as  once 
having  said:  "Morale  is  one  and  Indivisible." 
Morale  is  Just  that,  but  it  is  also  an  intricate 
part  of  our  pattern  of  human  behavior. 

If  we  permit  ourselves  in  this  land  to 
become  divided  through  internal  hates. 
blcker!n£:;=.  di-'sension.  rancor,  and  intoler- 
ance, we  have  then  sown  the  seeds  of  distrust 
and  disunion. 

The  American  woman  today  can  make  a 
great  contribution  if  she  seeks  first  of  all  to 
become  thoroughly  informed  and  completely 
advi5;ed  as  to  all  of  the  factors  which  affect 
cur  foreign  policy  today  This  is  no  time  for 
Indifference  back  home  to  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment. The  affairs  of  government  today 
call  for  an  intell'gent  understanding  of  each 
of  the  great  public  issues  being  discussed 
today  It  calls  for  a  campaign  of  education 
so  that  each  of  us  fully  realize  the  obliga- 
tions not  only  of  each  of  the  various  branches 
Of  government,  but  the  obligations  and  the 
rights  which  come  to  every  American  citizen 
as  his  heritage 

Too  long  have  we  been  concerned  primarily 
With  the  rights  of  the  individual,  It  la 
proper  that  we  should  hold  those  rights  very 
dear  "Hiey  are  infinitely  precious  and  we 
must  do  everything  to  retain  them  That 
means  that  we  must  be  preoccupied  not  only 
With  rig'nts  but  with  obligations,  and  tixlay 
as  never  before  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  meet 
our  obligations 

That  may  call  for  sacrifice.  It  may  in 
Some  instances  call  for  hardship,  but  above 
all  it  calls  for  a  united  people,  an  informed 
people,  making  Its  decisions  in  the  orderly 
way  prescribed  by  our  form  of  government 
Without  rancor  and  without  hate. 

That  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  challenge 
Which  confronts  the  American  i>eople  today, 
I  have  every  faith  that  the  American  people 
Will  meet  this  challenge,  and  I  have  every 
faith  that  the  American  woman  will  be  a 
vital  and  determining  factor  in  effecting  the 
hiiijhest  possible  degree  of  morale  and  in 
making  the  home  front  impervious  to  any 
assault 

In  that  hope  and  In  that  faith  I  oonclude. 
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HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS   OF    HON     ROBERT   A     T.VFT.    OF 

OHIO,  BEFORE  OHIO  STATE  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr,  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendi.x  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  before  the  Ohio  State  Bar  As- 
sociation on  October  24.  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
raising  the  question  as  to  whc'her  there 
will  be  a  new  order  after  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  members  of  the  Ohio  bar.  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  come  back  to  Ohio  from  the 
hectic  excitement  of  Washington,  and  even 
more  of  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  lawyers  who 
think  in  terms  of  facts  and  logic  Instead  cf 
in  terms  of  publicity  and  Gallup  polls.  Of 
course,  the  country  is  absorbed  In  the  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy,  but  I  Inund  to  talk 
this  afternoon  on  a  d:fferent  subject,  which 
I  believe  to  be  at  least  as  important  to  the 
future  welfare  of  this  country.  Like  every 
other  issue,  except  foreign  policy,  it  has  been 
totally  obscured  by  the  war  in  Europe  and 
the  tremendo'is  defense  effort  we  are.  making 
in  this  country. 

All  of  that  effort  is  being  directed  toward 
the  pressrvation  of  various  kinds  of  democ- 
racy in  ether  countries  We  shou'.d  be  at 
least  as  much  ccnrerned  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  tlie  American  kind  of  democracy  in 
the  UnltLxl  States.  In  the  history  of  the 
world  many  more  democracies  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  forces  within  their  own  txjundar'es 
than  by  aggres.«ors  from  without  No  de- 
mocracy automatically  preserves  Itself  Only 
by  constant  vigilance  and  public  Interest  and 
pubhc  discussion  can  we  maintain  a  system 
natural  and  strong  in  a  New  England  town, 
but  necessarily  artificial  when  applied  to 
130.000  000  people, 

1.    WHAT    AUntlCAN    DEMOCKACT    IS 

The  American  system  la  not  Just  an  acci- 
dent It  is  not  even  Just  "democracy."  which 
I  suppose  Is  literally  "a  rule  of  the  people." 
Technically,  I  suppose  that  any  system  in 
which  the  people  voted  every  4  years  to  vest 
all  their  powers  in  a  dictator  for  that  period 
would  be  a  democracy,  though  not  likely  to 
remain  one  for  long.  But  American  democ- 
racy is  much  more  than  a  rule  by  the  people. 
Its  very  basis  Is  the  Idea  of  Individual  free- 
dom The  Declaration  cf  Independence  said 
that  men  had  certain  unalienable  rights 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  them  by  gov- 
ernment Itself,  or  by  any  majority  of  the 
people,  no  matter  how  large.  ThLt  principle 
was  embodied  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  founders  of  the  CJonstitution  knew 
that  nearly  every  democracy  in  the  history 
of  the  world  had  finally  degenerated  Into  a 
tyranny,  an  empire,  or  a  kingdom.  They 
knew  that  had  happened,  because  gradually 


all  the  powers  of  the  ecvernment  were  dele- 
gated by  the  people  to  one  man  or  a  small 
group  of  men  Delegated  usually  in  an  emer- 
gency, they  were  never  surrendered  For  that 
reason  they  set  up  a  written  Ccnstltutlcn  to 
be  interpreted  by  Independent  courts  They 
retained  vast  powers  In  the  hands  of  the 
States  and  delegrated  only  national  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government  Even  these  limited 
powers  were  divided  between  the  Executive. 
Congress,  and  the  courts;  and  the  ccuria 
were  given  the  Job  of  protecting  Individual 
freedom  against  the  powers  of  government. 
As  Dr  Franklin  came  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tional ConventKm  he  was  asked  whether  h« 
had  given  them  a  republic  or  a  kingdom, 
and  his  reply  was,  "A  republic,  If  you  can 
keep  It  so,"  The  limitation  cf  powers  waa 
Intended  to  keep  forever  the  liberties  of  a 
republic 

Under  the  system  established,  this  country 
In  150  years  has  gone  through  the  greatest 
expan.Mon,  IndU-^tnal  development,  and  In- 
crease in  standard  of  living  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Individual  freedom  haa  been 
preserved  until  today  The  economic  corol- 
lary of  individual  fretdom  is  the  individual's 
right  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country; 
to  establish  and  carry  ca  his  own  occupa- 
tion; to  acquire  and  retain  material  rewards 
for  hard  work,  ingenuity,  abihty,  and  g^^nius; 
to  save  those  reward?  and  invest  them  in  the 
enterprises  cf  others,  so  that  his  family  might 
enjoy  a  s-omewhp.t  be'tter  standard  cf  living 
than  the  families  of  those  who  were  lesa 
diligent  and  thrift^,  and  sc  that  his  children 
might  secure  a  better  education,  end  his 
family  a  better  security  after  his  drath  By 
this  system  we  have  built  up  the  greatest 
country  in  the  hlstcry  of  the  world  We 
have  a  treracndcu?  plant,  thousands  of  cities 
with  millions  cf  buildings  from  sheds  to  sky- 
scrapers, a  great  railroad  system,  a  great 
utility  system,  thousands  of  industrial 
plants.  Every  stick  and  every  stone  repre- 
sents money  earned  by  some  individual  and 
saved  and  Invested  to  raise  his  own  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  incidentally  that  cf  every- 
one else  in  the  United  States  Saving  and 
Investment,  hard  wcrk  and  initiative  have 
built  America. 

In  short,  our  democracy  Is  based  on  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  carefully  protected 
by  the  Constitution  end  by  law.  as  opposed 
TO  any  totalitarian  system  In  which  the  Oov- 
ernment  has  arbitrary  power  over  the  citi- 
zen's life,  liberty,  and  business  occupation, 
and  undertakes  to  guide  progress  by  bureau- 
cratic inertia, 

2,    AMERICAN   OEMOCkACT   ALRCADT   lUPAISXD 

This  afternoon  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
the  overwhelming  danger  that  this  system 
will  be  destroyed  if  the  people  are  not 
vigilant  to  protect  it.  Some  of  its  basic  prin- 
ciples have  already  been  substantially  modi- 
fled.  We  have  seen  during  the  past  13  years 
a  steady  increase  In  Government  regulation 
cf  business  and  cf  the  individual,  and  we 
have  seen,  through  ccurts  which  are  hardly 
Independent  of  the  Executive,  a  constant 
tendency  to  Increase  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cvei  the  States,  and  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  over  the  Individual. 
We  have  seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  Oot- 
emment  spending,  largely  of  borrowed  money, 
which  has  increased  Government  power  and 
activity,  without  making  clear  to  the  people 
the  real  cost  of  that  power  and  activity. 
We  have  seen  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  and 
inflation  We  have  seen  a  constant  Intrtislon 
of  the  Government  even  Into  competltlT* 
business.  We  have  seen  a  tax  system  and  a 
control  of  the  capital  markets  which  hare 
almost  stopped  the  proceee  of  the  prlvat* 
Investment  of  savings 

I  believe  that  by  1938  the  people  had  com* 
to    see    that    these    trends    were    dangerous. 

\ 
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The  Congress  elected  In  that  year  was  esaen- 
tlally  an  anil-New  Deal  Congresa,  which  re- 
siaied  every  effort  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  Government.  It  became  clear  that  many 
of  these  theories  were  those  of  a  smaU  group 
»n  WB.'=hlngton  which  had  no  substantial  sup- 
port either  from  the  people  or  from  Congresa 
Then  came  the  war,  and  people's  attention 
was  diverted  from  these  Issues.  It  was  obvi- 
ously impcsslble  to  oppoee  an  increase  In 
spendli-g  or  an  increase  m  Government  activ- 
ity For  a  while  everyone  was  so  busy  getting 
the  defense  program  started  that  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  domestic  afTalrs.  But  more 
and  more  It  has  become  apparent  to  those  in 
Washlngtcn  who  are  well  Informed,  first,  that 
every  theory  which  animated  the  New  Deal  in 
Its  later  years  Is  still  dominant  among  the 
economic  advisers  of  the  Government  and 
among  the  cfflclals  who  have  power  to  put 
those  theories  Into  effect;  and.  second,  that 
the  defense  program  today  is  being  used  to 
create  a  new  order  Instead  of  a  new  deal. 

•  .    THTORnS  DESTRtTCTTVI  TO  DEMOCRACT  PKKME- 
ATE  THE  PRMEjrr  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the   first  place,   Washington   is  full   of 
propaganda  for  unlimited  Government  spend- 
ing and  against  thrift  of  every  kind.     Before 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee   Mr    Lauchlin  Currie,   one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's secretaries,  and   Prof    Alvln   Hansen, 
profeasor  of  government,  and  Mcrdecal  Eze- 
kiel,   economic   adviser   to   the   Secretary   of 
Agriculture,  tried  to  prove  that   a  constant 
Increase  in  the  Government  debt  was  essen- 
tial to  prosperity.   They  tried  to  show  that  the 
people  are  saving  too  much  money,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  put  It  to  work  Is  to  have  the 
Government  borrow  It  and  spend  It  on  any- 
tlilng  which  18  proposed.    Mr.  Mordecal  Ezeklel 
In  effect  contended  that  the  people  should  be 
discouraged  from  aavlng  by  promising  relief 
and  old-age  pensions;  that  If  they  still  In- 
BUted  on  saving,  their  savings  should  be  taxed 
away  from  them;  and,  finally,  that  what  could 
not  be  taxed  away  should  be  borrowed  by  the 
Government  and  spent  on  other  less  tlirlfty 
people  who  haven't  bothered  to  save. 

The  very  essence  of  the  theory  Is  revealed 
by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  in 
a  report  sent  to  Congress  early  this  year  vrtth 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  President. 
Advocating  a  uemendous  program  of  public 
works  Immediately  after  the  war,  and  regard- 
less of  expense.  It  says: 

••The  barrier  that  stands  between  us  and 
the  attainment  of  what  we  have  looked  on  as 
the  American  standard  of  living  la  In  part  a 
psychological  barrier.  It  Is  the  notion  that 
only  through  a  vast  national  abstinence  can 
we  provide  needed  capital  Improvements  or 
public  works;  that  If  we  wish  to  provide  these 
things  we  shall  have  to  'tighten  our  belts,' 
1  e  reduce  our  standard  of  living.  We  have 
too  long  burdened  our  thinking  with  these 
false  analogies  drawn  from  a  simple  economy 
of  scarcity." 

The  thinking  of  the  Board  Is  completely 
unburdened.  In  fact.  It  Is  lighter  than  air. 
The  National  Resources  Planning  Board  actu- 
ally gloats  over  the  defense  program.  It  says: 
"The  decision  by  the  Congress  and  the 
ExecuUve  to  do  the  things  required  In  our 
defense  program  has  set  In  motion  a  con- 
nected series  of  forces  which  will  In  time  go 
far  toward  attaining  the  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment. Given  our  resources,  equipment,  tech- 
nique*, and  skills,  only  that  decision,  only 
that  courageous  Implementation  of  the  wUI 
to  do.  was  required  to  release  the  log  jam 
of  Idle  plants  and  idle  men." 

The  fact  that  this  coxirageous  Implementa- 
tion of  the  will  to  do  tJB  Increase  the  national 
debt  by  1 15. 000. 000 .000  In  a  single  year  Is  not 
even  mentioned  by  the  planners. 

Mr.  Leon  Henderson  has  very  much  the 
•ame  view.  Last  spring,  when  I  suggested 
that  overexpansion  of  the  steel  Industry 
might  increase  the  depression  after  the  war. 
bis  reply  was  that  surely  the  American  pec- 
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pie.  willing  to  spend  $10,000,000,000  of  bor- 
rowed money  to  assist  the  nations  of  Europe, 
would  not  hesitate  after  the  war  to  borrow 
and  spend  a  like  amount  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  Americans  and  prevent 
another  depression.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  permit  this  crisis  to  be  handled 
In  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  now 
controlling  the  Government,  this  war  will  be 
far  more  fatal  to  this  country  than  It  ever 
will  be  to  Germany.  No  nation  can  go  on 
indefinitely  spending  borrowed  nnoney  with- 
out finally  landing  in  the  bankruptcy  court. 
The  defen.se  program  Is  essential;  It  must  be 
carried  out;  but  only  the  economic  planners 
welcome  it  as  a  blessing  in  Itself  and  a  road  to 
permanent  prosperity. 

4.    TITE    DITFENSE     PROGRAM    IS    NOW    BEING     USED 
TO   CREATE    A    NEW    ORDER    IN    AMERICA 

Any  war  Is  dangerous  to  demccracy.  Many 
of  the  safeguard.s  must  be  necessarily 
Btispended.  Government  must  take  a  larger 
part  in  Industrial  control  and  activity. 
There  is  a  complete  distortion  of  economic 
life,  a  change  In  the  relationship  between 
groups  of  people,  abnormal  spending  or  sav- 
ing, artificial  conditions  which  are  bound  to 
produce  dangerous  reactions.  After  every 
war  we  have  had  a  period  of  readjustment, 
but  heretofore  our  people's  complete  con- 
fidence In  the  system  of  American  democracy 
and  the  f&lth  of  their  elected  officials  have 
in  the  end  restored  that  system. 

Today,  however,  the  defense  program  itself 
Is  being  deliberately  relied  upon  to  promote 
these  theories  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Power 
Is  usurped  without  statutory  authority,  like 
the  present  attempt  to  fix  prices  without  a 
statute,  and  the  effort  to  control  the  terms 
of  inst£illment  sales  on  the  flimsiest  statutory 
basis.  Yet  practically  no  one  enters  an  ob- 
jection to  the  steady  increase  of  Executive 
power.  Excessive  new  power  is  sought  In 
every  measure  submitted  to  Congress.  At  the 
same  time  all  of  the  agencies  administering 
the  former  New  Deal  emergency  spending 
programs  continue  at  full  blast,  whether  they 
have  any  relation  to  defense  or  net.  Ex- 
cepting for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
only  those  who  sjmipathize  with  the  idea  of 
a  new  order  are  given  positions  of  responsi- 
bUity. 

Prom  the  beginning  1  and  mr.ny  others 
have  urged  that  the  Government  create  a 
War  Resources  Administration,  with  a  single 
head,  to  boss  the  job  of  producing  war  ma- 
terials. Such  an  administration  has  been 
provided  for  years  In  the  mobilization  plan 
approved  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
It  has  met  with  general  approval,  but  ap- 
parently because  the  President  is  unwilling  to 
delegate  to  any  experienced  industrialist  the 
necessary  power,  we  still  have  conftision  and 
duplication. 

The  last  Rosenman  reorganization  has 
merely  added  to  the  conftision  by  creating 
another  board,  the  Supply,  Priorities  and 
Allocations  Board,  of  seven  men.  The  key  to 
that  plan  is  that  out  of  the  new  Board  of 
seven,  four  are  advanced  thinkers,  Me.ssrs. 
Wallace,  Henderson,  Hopkln.';.  and  Hillman. 
Every  one  of  them  Is  Inspired  with  hostility  to 
the  system  of  private  enterprise.  No  one  of 
them  Is  a  businessman.  No  one  of  them 
knows  anything  about  the  problems  of  the 
production  of  war  materials. 

Every  Industry  must  have  a  boss,  and  when 
it  comes  to  appointing  that  boss  he  mtist  be 
a  strong  partisan  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Ickes  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  are 
disputing  the  control  over  electricity.  Mr. 
Ickes  has  been  made  czar  over  oil  and  gas. 
Mr.  Henderson  controls  prices.  Mayor  La- 
Ouardia  Is  head  of  home  defense.  Mr  Tu?- 
well  Is  sent  to  represent  American  ideals  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Take  even  the  Supreme  Court. 
Most  Presidents  have  appointed  Judges  of  the 
opposition  party  as  well  as  of  their  own.  but 
the  President  has  appointed  seven  men.  every 
one  of  them  In  Intimate  agreement  with  his 


views.  Only  the  elevation  of  Chief  Justice 
Stone  departed  from  this  rule,  and  of  course 
since  he  was  already  on  the  Court  the  New 
Deal  votes  were  not  reduced. 

6.  THE  DETENSE  PROGRAM   IS   ADMINISTERED  WITH 
RECKLESS   WASTE 

Probably  nothing  can  break  down  the  pres- 
ent system  so  fast  as  a  tremendous  Increase 
in  prices  and  an  unrestrained  Inflation.  We 
face  durine  the  current  year  a  deficit  of 
$15,000,000,000,  and  the  tremendous  increase 
in  purchasing  power  is  nicely  to  create  a  boom 
like  that  of  1929.  If  we  avoid  a  ruinous  In- 
flation, we  at  least  face  a  reaction  after  the 
war  which  can  bring  a  more  serious  depres- 
sion than  that  of  1932.  We  should  be  doing 
everything  we  can  to  Increase  taxes,  reduce 
unnecessary  expenditures,  and  prevent  any 
excessive  Increase  In  prices  and  wages. 

But  the  defense  program  has  been  con- 
ducted with  a  complete  recklessness  as  far 
as  expenditures  are  concerned.  No  one  will 
criticize  even  extravagant  expenditures  to 
provide  a  completely  effective  Army  and 
Navy.  The  revelations  with  regard  to  the 
camps,  however,  show  that  money  has  been 
wasted,  largely  because  of  the  labor  policy 
or  lack  cf  policy.  The  recklessness  has  ex- 
tended to  all  kinds  of  mcidental  activities, 
and  increased  by  the  multiplication  and 
duplication  of  bureaus 

The  housing  set-up  was  confusing  enough 
before  defense.  Authority  was  divided  be- 
tween the  United  States  Housing  Authority, 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Ixjan  Bank  Board,  each  with  a  com- 
plete. Independent  set-up  of  officials,  experts, 
clerks,  and  officers.  Today  there  are  11  dif- 
ferent agencies  active  in  defeiise  housing: 
The  United  States  Housing  Authority,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Public  Buildings  Admin- 
istration, the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
the  T  V.  A.,  the  Mutual  Ownership  Defense 
Housing  Division,  the  Division  of  Defense 
Housing  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation,  and 
several  subordinate  bureaus.  This  dlvlslrn  of 
authority  could  only  be  undertaken  by  an 
adminlftraticn  wholly  reckless  with  regard 
to  expense. 

The  Federal  Government  is  plunging  Into  a 
program  cf  building  schools  and  other  facili- 
ties in  defense  areas  probably  necessary  The 
Public  Works  Agency— Mr  Carmody— experi- 
enced in  W  P  A.  and  similar  actlvltits, 
has  distributed  363  of  'hese  projects  at  a  total 
cost  of  «77  000.000.  Word  is  getting  around 
among  the  localities  that  there  Is  another 
Federal  erab  bag  Why  should  the  Govern- 
ment build  a  permanent  School  building  at  a 
cost  cf  $150,000  in  Coupcvilie.  Wash  .  becau.'^e 
of  the  reopening  of  Fort  Casey  with  a  con- 
tingent of  600  men? 

Why  Is  it  necessary  to  establish  a  whcle  col- 
lection of  propaganda  agencies''  The  admin- 
istration forced  through  Congress  early  this 
year  a  bill  elvlng  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year  to  Mr  Lowell  Mellett  in  the  Office  of 
Government  Information.  It  was  claimed 
that  he  was  to  coordinate  all  the  scores  of 
smaller  publicity  and  information  bureaus  in 
the  departments.  Now  we  suddenly  have  it 
announced  that  there  is  to  be  another  Office 
of  Pacts  and  Fieures  also  In  the  Executive 
Office  under  the  direction  of  the  poet- 
L:brariai^.  Archibald  MacLeish  Why  can't  we 
save  a  little  money  by  having  one  propaganda 
bureau  Instead  of  a  dozen? 

It  11  almost  lmpo.«;sible  to  discover  and  list 
all  the  hand-outs  that  are  findlrg  their  wiy 
to  South  America  The  Export-In:pcrt  Bank 
is  making  loans  Mr  Morgenthaus  stabiliza- 
tion fund  has  advanced  money  to  Arsentlna. 
No  oTie  knows  Jtist  what  kind  cf  assistance 
Mr  Nel.-cn  RockpfelUr's  department  is  giving, 
except  that  most  of  it  Is  ncjt  meeting  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department  New  it 
appears  that  lend-lease  money  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  Brazil  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  ts  go- 
ing ta  15  other  South  American  ccuntries  to 
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help  preserve  their  supposedly  democratic 
governments.  It  Is  proposed  to  lend 
»oO  000.000  to  Mexico  to  help  them  build 
road«  and  pay  a  little  money  on  account  to 
the  American  oil  companii-s  whose  property 
thty  ccnfl^cated.  That  means,  in  effect,  that 
Wf  are  £;oii.g  tc  a.si>ume  Mexico's  debt  to  the 
ell  cnnipanit's.  Under  the  lend-lease  bill  we 
seem  to  be  engaged  In  a  kind  of  international 
W  P  A  with  just  as  little  concern  about  the 
co^t  as  we  saw  :n  the  heyday  of  the  New  IX-al. 

6.    GOVERNMENT     ENTRY     INTO     Et.-SINES3     IS 
ENCOURAGED 

The  war  Inevitably  Is  bringing  the  Govern- 
ment into  fields  formerly  occupied  by  private 
entcrpris*.  The  Government  Itself  is  going 
Into  busines-s  Of  course,  there  are  many 
activities  which  are  solely  useful  for  war 
which  no  private  industry  can  possibly  afford 
to  undertake  if  it  wishes  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 
Under  the  pre.-^sure  of  this  argument,  the 
Government  is  constructing  many  plants 
either  adjoinaig  existing  Industry  or  inde- 
pendently. When  the  war  is  over,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  own  aluminum  plants  and  steel 
plants  and  airplane  plants  and  tank  plants. 
When  the  question  arises  after  the  war  as  to 
what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  them  there 
will  be  many  to  insist  on  Government  oper- 
ation, just  as  in  the  case  of  Muscle  Shoals. 
Mr  Ickes  and  his  friends  have  a  theory  that 
there  should  be  a  little  Government  com- 
petition in  every  business  in  order  to  pre- 
vent so-called  excessive  p.-cfits  Of  course. 
Government  has  so  many  advantages  in  com- 
petition that  the  ultimate  result  of  its  en- 
trance into  any  competitive  business  is  to 
stop  all  further  private  investment  in  that 
business  and  gradually  socialize  the  entire 
industry. 

Perhaps  the  agency  which  is  taking  the 
Government  into  private  business  faster  than 
any  other  is  the  best  run  of  all  of  them,  the 
RFC  The  Government  has  gone  Into  the 
banking  buslne.ss  on  a  perfectly  tremendous 
scale,  and  the  war  has  steadily  Increased  both 
the  volume  of  that  business  and  the  risky 
character  of  loans  made  rather  for  defense 
purposes  than  on  sound  business  principles. 
But  if  the  R  F  C.  continues  to  expand  after 
the  War.  the  Government  can  easily  absorb 
the  whole  field  of  banking  Nothing  would 
give  so  complete  a  control  of  all  business  as 
a  Government  banking  monopoly 

The  conuol  of  the  S  E  C.  over  the  ex- 
changes and  the  securities  markets  has  been 
80  constricting  that  there  is  almost  no  capi- 
tal market  in  the  United  States  today.  New 
enterprises  find  it  practically  impossible  to 
finance  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  a  tre- 
mendous bof.im  the  stock  market  and  the  in- 
vestment markets  are  dead  Progress  in  the 
United  States  is  dependent,  first,  on  savings, 
and,  second,  on  the  Investment  of  those  sav- 
ings Savings  have  been  checked  as  far  as 
taxes  and  rates  of  Interest  and  propaganda 
can  check  them  Now  the  process  of  invest- 
ment has  been  completely  discouraged  by 
Government  action. 

7.  PROFITS  ARE  TO  BE  CONFISCATED 

Congress  necessarily  has  had  to  give  the 
Government  power  to  order  priorities  on  ma- 
terial, and  it  is  my  personal  belief  that  we 
must  grant  someone  power  to  fix  prices,  at 
least  on  basic  materials,  if  we  hope  to  have 
any  restraint  on  the  rapid  Increase  which  is 
now  going  on.  But  we  must  realize  that 
power  over  prlonti«>s  and  prices  is  power  to 
ruin  any  business  and  confiscate  any  return 
from  business  activity  The  present  price- 
control  bill  asks  far  more  p^^wer  than  Is  neces- 
sary, and  there  seems  tc  be  more  desire  on 
the  part  of  its  proponents  to  limit  profits 
than  there  Is  to  prevent  Inflation.  It  gives 
the  President  unlimited  power,  and  author- 
izes him  to  delegate  it  to  any  person  he  may 
select — presumably  Mr  Leon  Henderson.  It 
should  certainly  be  administered  by  a  board 
•cting  with  some  semblance  of  Judicial  feel- 


ing. Those  affected  should  certainly  have  a 
bona  fide  hearing  Tlie  power  should  come 
to  an  end  on  a  date  certain,  not  later  than 
July  1.  1943,  unless  then  continued  by  Con- 
gress, for  nothing  could  so  quickly  socialize 
the  entire  productive  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  permanent  policy  permittaig  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  to  fix  wages  and  prices. 

The  fact  that  the  administratioi:  ..fficials 
really  desire  to  destroy  profits  is  th?v,n  by 
the  announcement  of  Socreiary  Mnrgenthau, 
one  of  its  more  conservative  members,  that 
all  profits  should  be  limited  to  6  percent  of 
Invested  capital  This  is  a  most  unwL<;e  and 
demagogic  proposal,  and  ore  which  un- 
doubtedly would  bring  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ence of  many  enterprises  Many  businesses, 
especially  small  businesses,  have  a  small  in- 
vested capital  They  have  su^-ceedcd  because 
of  the  ability,  ingenuity,  and  diligence  of 
those  who  operate  the  business  Perhaps 
they  have  l>ee:i  profitable  because  they  have 
rendered  exceptionally  satisfactory  service  to 
their  customers.  Perhaps  they  have  devised 
efficient  systems  of  operation  which  others 
have  not  yet  followed.  In  strict  accordance 
with  the  American  princlplrs  of  free  enter- 
prise, they  have  been  rewarded  for  their 
ability  over  and  above  rewards  received  by 
lazy.  Incompetent,  or  stupid  operators  in  the 
same  line  of  business  If  we  allow  only  a 
6-percent  return  on  invested  capital,  then 
many  businesses  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
earn  any  profits  whatever 

Furthermore,  corporations  are  only  groups 
of  stockholders  who  have  Invested  their 
money,  often  on  an  earnines  basis  In  fact, 
prices  of  stock?  are  seldom  related  very 
closely  to  Invested  capital  Stockholders  of 
this  kind  would  not  receive  6  percent  on 
capital  they  have  Invested,  but  perhaps  only 
1  or  2  percent.  Then  most  companies  are 
not  in  a  position  to  distribute  all  their  earn- 
ings, and  even  what  they  distribute  is  sub- 
ject to  a  greatly  increased  individual  income 
tax  Many  New  Dealers  have  been  inspired 
for  a  long  time  with  the  theory  that  profits 
are  wicked  and  repre.sent  a  form  of  extor- 
tion from  the  public.  They  can't  seem  to 
see  that  most  profits  repre-^ent  the  savings 
in  operation  which  are  effected  by  ability, 
Ingenuity,  and  diligence 

A  rule  like  that  of  Mr  Morgenthau's  will 
result  in  gteatly  decrea.-^ed  business  activity 
and  more  unemployment  If  the  price-con- 
trol bill  is  administered  in  the  same  spirit. 
it  al.«o  can  choke  the  entire  system  on  which 
progress  depends  If  we  don't  fix  wa.7es — 
and  we  probably  cannot  do  so,  and  then 
wages  increase,  prices  ought  to  be  increased 
correspondingly  There  are  few  compan.es 
and  even  fewer  Industries  that  can  absorb 
wage  increases  without  some  increase  in  the 
price  of  their  products  But  if  all  profits  arc 
confiscated,  there  will  remain  neither  Initia- 
tive, nor  thrift,  nor  private  enterprise 

8        TIJERE      IS      NO      REAL      EFFORT      TO      PREVENT 
INFLATION 

Nearly  everyone  today  recognizes  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation.  S'.-cretary  Morgenthau 
warns  us  of  its  imminence  Yet  so  strong 
are  the  spending  forces  In  the  ac'minlstra- 
tlon  that  even  this  danger  does  not  check 
their  continuation  and  their  growth  The 
price-control  bill  is  not  pre.ssed  vigorously, 
and  even  if  it  becomes  effective,  It  will  be 
utterly  futile  unless  supported  by  many 
other  policies  of  the  Government  But  ths 
actions  of  ihe  administration  today  belie  the 
warning  of  Mr  Morgenthau  Tlie  farm  pol- 
icy is  still  directed  toward  rai^me  the  price 
of  farm  products  even  above  parity  Money 
Is  still  being  distributed  at  the  rate  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  farm  benefits  The 
New  Deal  labor  policy,  aimed  nt  a  steady 
forcing  up  of  wage  rates,  and  the  unioniza- 
tion of  all  workmen  whether  Ihcy  wish  to  be 
unionized  or  not  still  inspires  these  Govern- 
ment bureaus  which  deal  with  wages  Near- 
ly every  demand  for  increase   in  wages  has 


been  granted,   and  no  determined  effort  to 
stabliize  wage?  or  prices  h«s  been  m:ide 

Nondefense  departments  continue  in  un- 
abated activity  The  N  Y  A  and  the  C  C  C. 
advertise  for  boys  to  Join  their  ranks  in 
order  that  the  bureaucratic  officials  may 
not  lose  their  Jobs  W  P  A  is  still  run- 
ning a  work  program  for  a  million  men  and 
has  Just  announced  an  increase  In  wages 
in  order  to  make  its  Jobs  nvsre  attractive  If 
W  P  A  were  abolished  tomonow.  it  would 
only  throw  back  on  the  States  a  few  addi- 
tional relief  cases,  which  cculd  be  handled 
with  a  Federal  subsidy  much  smaller  than 
the  billion  dollars  now  being  spent  Nothing 
will  check  inflation  faster  than  the  elimina- 
tion of  nondefense  expenditures  and  the  re- 
duction of  \h<?  deficit 

While  Mr  Morgenthau  preaches  against  in- 
flation, the  President  .sponsors  a  great  pork- 
barrel  bill  providing  for  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  Federal  works.  Includlnfj  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  the  Florida  ship  canal. 
Every  day  the  committee  is  adding  seme  new 
boondoggling  project  to  get  a  few  additional 
votes  behind  the  pork  barrel  Some  of  these 
projects  may  have  merit,  but  Just  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  they  cannot  b~  of  any  real  as- 
sistance to  the  defense  program  "They  take 
men  money,  and  materials  from  the  manu- 
facture cf  war  necessities,  and  they  add  tre- 
mendously to  the  deficit  and  the  danger  of 
inflation 

On  the  1st  of  la*!  Januarj-  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Coun- 
cil and  all  the  presidents  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  recommended  unanimously  that 
Congress  adept  legislation  giving  them  power 
to  Increase  the  reserves  of  bai.ks  so  that 
inflation  could  not  come  by  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  Federal  loans.  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  March  to  carry  out  this  recommendation. 
Bank  loans  today  are  nearly  $3.000  000  000 
greater  than  they  were  12  months  ago  but 
the  admini.stration  has  completely  ignored 
the  Federal  Reserve  recommendation 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Reserve 
recommended  the  repeal  of  a  number  of  in- 
flationary powers,  the  power  to  devalue  the 
dollar,  the  power  to  Lssue  greenbacks,  and 
the  power  to  issue  silver  certificates  in  exceas 
of  the  cost  of  silver  I  introduced  a  bill  also 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  administration  his 
blocked  every  attempt  to  bring  It  up  In  the 
committee.  In  short,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  pet  New  Deal  policies,  and  there  Is 
violent  opposition  to  modifying  any  one  cf 
them  no  matter  how  much  they  conflict  with 
the  defense  program  or  add  to  the  tremondoua 
danger  of  inflation  Of  course,  the  truth  Is 
that  the  Government  economists  and  the 
President  himself  are  still  inspired  by  the 
theory  that  spending  and  borrowing  are  a 
solution  of  every  problem 

9.  A  COMPLETE  OBSESSION   WITH   rOREIGN   AFT  AIRS 
MAKES    OUR    DANGER    GREATTR     AT     HOME 

I  do  not  think  that  this  country  has  ever 
faced  a  situation  containing  mere  elements 
of  danger.  People's  attention  is  entirely  di- 
verted by  the  war  Thr-  newspapers  devote 
the  first  five  or  six  pag(  s  to  nothing  but 
news  from  Europe  Tlie  fight  against  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  Government  regi- 
mentation hiis  become  more  difficult  and 
much  harder  i^  bring  tc  the  attention  of 
the  people  The  enthusiasts  for  war  are  In- 
clined to  smear  anybody  who  raises  his  voice 
against  any  request  for  power  or  money 
which   bears  the  tag  of  defense 

It  is  Impossible  as  a  practical  matter,  ap- 
parently, for  these  who  support  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policy  with  enthusiasm  to  make 
any  effective  fight  against  excessive  power 
and  abuse  cf  that  power  They  are  afraid 
thty  might  embarrass  the  war  policy.  Thus 
even  Mr  Willkle.  In  the  American  magazine, 
after  castigating  the  New  Deal  for  hiding 
behind  the  subterfuge  of  trumped-up  emer- 
gencies in  the  past,  says  that  now  a  real 
emergency  has  come,  and  that  "the  present  iM 
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tli«  least  ausplclnus  for  measures  that  Im- 
pede and  harass  the  executive  branch. 
•  •  •  It  Is  a  grave  fallacy  In  my  opinion 
to  compare  any  dangers  to  our  liberty  arising 
Irom  excessive  executive  authority  w.th  those 
which  menace  us  from  the  armed  autocracy 
In  Euiopt?  ••  If  this  attitude  of  mind  pre- 
vails, then  Uing  before  we  have  dealt  with 
armed  autocracy  in  Europe,  our  liberty  will 
be  jwamped  by  excessive  Executive  authority. 
and  we  will  .see  hi  re  a  completely  totali- 
tarian government  Already  the  people  seem 
to  have  a  hopeless  feeling  about  si>eaking  cut 
their  opinions  The  number  of  those  who 
vote  In  the  primaries  and  elections  has 
Bteadtly  decreased  this  year.  I  have  met  many 
whose  attitude  is  that  it  Is  useless  to  vote 
cr  tTigage  m  controversy  because  Congress 
has  delegated  all  its  power  to  the  Executive, 
and  they  can't  affect  in  any  way  the  Execu- 
tive's action 

It    is  not    an   imaginary    danger   that    our 
whole   American  system  can  disappear  even 
while    the    forms    of    republican    gcvernment 
remain.     It  can  disappear  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  powt-rs  In  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive,   as    the    powers   of    the   Reman    Empire 
were  gradually  concentrated  in  one  man.  who 
legally  was  only  »  consul.     It  can  disappear 
by  a  complete  inflation  or  an  overwhelming    ! 
depression  which  results  from  that  inflation.    I 
It   v.lll    make  very   little  difference  that   cur    | 
system  has  failed  becaiise  it  was  In  control    ' 
of   those   who    wished   to   wreck   It.     All    the    ; 
people  will  see  is  that  It  has  failed,  and  they    I 
will  naturally    turn  to  some  other  socialistic 
system'  which  promises  to  put  men  back  to 
work  even  at  a  lower  standard  of  living,  and 
Without  freedom.    Steady  extension  of  gov- 
ernment  power   and    government   operation 
of  business    can  constantly   decrease  private 
enterprise  and  Its  advantages  until   the  am- 
bition of  every  man  and  every   woman  is  to 
get  a  Job   from   the  Government      There   is 
enough  of  that  today     This  war  may  go  on 
for   2  years,  or  5   years,  or    10    years.     I   am 
convinced  that  this  country  can  crush  Hitler 
In  the  end,  but  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  dead- 
k>ck  can  be  broken  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

10.    WX  CAN   ONI.T    PREVXNT   THE   KTW    ORDCT   BT 
CONST.*NT    VIGIt-ANCB 

I    t>elieve.    however,    it    is    not    too    late    to 
•void  a  new  order  of  American  empire.     We 
do   not  have  to  abandon  every  principle  of 
American  democracy  in  order  to  crush  Hitler. 
We  can    demand   that    the   tremendous   ex- 
pense be  properly  financed  and  paid  for  now 
when  we  can  afford  it.  Instead  of  beins;  paid 
tor  by  depression  or   Inflation  after  the  war. 
We  can  s««  that  every  request  for  power  and 
money  Is  limited  to  the  real  purposes  of  the 
defense  program      We  can  so  draft  legislation 
that  that  power  and  expense  come  to  an  end 
the  moment   the   neceislty   has   passed      We 
can  limit  the  spending  on  nondcfense  activ- 
ities, and  we  can  scrutinize  more  diligently 
the  prepared  spending  on  defense.    We  don't 
have  to  turn  the  lend-lease  program  Into  an 
international   W    P    A      We   can  require   an 
equal  sacrifice  from  every  group  In  the  f)opvi- 
lation.  rich  and  poor,  labor  and  farmer  and 
businessman,  that  no  one  may  profit  exces- 
sively and  no  one  may  be  ruined.    I  feel  con- 
fident that  we  can  succeed,  if  we  will.  In  ovir 
battle  against   totalitarianism   at   heme    be- 
cause the  American  people  are  so  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
the  principles  of  free  enterprise  under  which 
they  have  grown  up  In  every  city  and  every 
small  town  and  every  farm,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  part  of  their  nature.     But  we  must 
realize   what   basic  principles  are   on  which 
our  loved  system  depends,  what  is  essential 
and  what  Is  not.  and  we  must  consciously 
strive,  day  and  night,  to  prevent  an  Impair- 
ment at  those  principles. 


Amrrica  Comes  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    FHE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday,  October  27.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   DW.MN  CLODFELTER,  OF 
FCRSYTH.  MONT. 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  by 
Dwa.n  Clodfelter,  of  Pcrsyth,  Mont., 
which  was  delivered  over  station  KGHL 
on  Monday.  October  13.  of  this  year 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmtec"  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  an  American      A  native-born  Ameri- 
can    cf     draft     age.        Like     many      another 
American,   I  am  descended   from  Europeans. 
My  ancestors  came  to  this  country  to  gratify 
their    desire    for    religious    freedom    and    to 
escape    the    compulsory    military    service    of 
Evirope,   which  fhey.  according  to  the  teach- 
ing   cf    their    religion,   considered    to    be    an 
infringement    of    personal    freedom.      They 
came    to    the    United    States    and    became 
American    citizens       My    ancestors    deplcred 
the      political      maneuvering      between      the 
North   and    the   South   which   eventually   in- 
volved this  country  in   a  civil   war,  and  they 
deplored  the  hates  which  gave  rise  to  otLer 
wars      Wars    between    brothers      But    even 
though    they    considered    war    to    be    useless 
and     futUe,     they,     as     patriotic     Americans. 
answered      President      Lincoln's     and     other 
Presidents'  calls  for   volunteers      My   ances- 
tors served  for  the  duration  of  the  Civil  and 
other    American    wars    and    were    honorably 
discharged  at  their  conclusion 

I  was  recently  notified  that  my  draft 
number  had  been  reached.  I  was  instructed 
to  report  for  a  physical  examination  I 
passed  it  satisfactoriiy  I  had  no  dcpend- 
en;s  No  cfiu.=e  for  deferment  Last  week  I 
received  notice  that  I  was  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Army  on  Tuesday, 
October  14 

I  did  not  believe  in  war.  I  do  not  beiieve 
In  war  now  My  religion  teaches.  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  My  religion  makes  no  exceptions  a,s 
to  race,  color,  or  creed  or  accident  of  birth 
One  man's  life  Is  as  sacred  as  another  My 
mmd  was  made  up  I  would  not  enter  the 
service  of  the  United  State?  Army  I  de- 
cided that  I  would  become  a  conscienticu.-^ 
objector,  and  be  sent  to  one  of  the  camps  the 
Government  maintains  for  th^se  whose  re- 
ligion does  not  reconcile  Itself  to  military 
service 

My  home  Is  not  in  Billing?  but  I  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  chapter  of  the  .\merlca  First 
Committee  in  Billings  Because  it  expounded 
the  Ideals  In  which  I  firmly  believe.  I  Joined 
America  First  Later  i  came  here  to  Billings 
to  secure  the  committee's  aid  to  assist  me  ;n 
having  the  drnft  board  establish  my  statu? 
as  conscientious  objector  But  did  I  get  If 
I  did  not 

I  had  heard  many  comments  concerning 
America  First  Most  of  them  were  favorable. 
But  a  few  said  It  was  an  un-American  or- 
ganization. But  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Billings  chapter  convinced  me 
that  It  was  thoroughly  American.    I  even  dis- 


covered that  the  bishop  of  my  church  was  % 
member  cf  the  America  First  Committee 

It  was  been  use  these  few  people  who  oppose 
America  First  were  so  wrong  that  I  am  telling 
you  this  and  have  t>epn  accorded  the  privilege 
bv  the  America  First  Committee  of  making 
this  talk  over  KGHL. 

I  came  here  to  tell  you  that  America  First 
counseled  against  anyone  avoiding  military- 
service  demands  I  was  told  emphatically 
that  the  Billings  chapter  of  Amenca  First 
considers  anyone  who  avoids  military  duty 
not  a  good  American  citizen  'Willard 
Fraser,  who  is  chairman  of  the  local  chapter 
of  America  First  and  who  has  long  been  a 
friend  of  mine,  said  to  me.  "Let's  talk  this 
over  "  We  did.  for  half  the  night  By  the 
strength  of  his  logic  I  was  forced  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  I  could  never  be  a  good 
American  citizen  should  I  avoid  my  term  of 
military  service.  I  was  told  that,  and  I  now 
believe  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  patriotic 
American  citizen  to  serve  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ican freedotn  through  my  personal  service 
to  the  United  States  I  wa.  told  that  America 
First  believes  In  living  In  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

I  would  hate  to  live  in  any  other  country 
In  this  world.  I  enjoy  my  freedom  of  thought. 
I  enjoy  my  freedom  to  worship  God  as  I  see 
fit  I  enjoy  my  right  of  free  speech  I  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  movement  which  I  have  here 
In  this  country 

I  deplore  the  Intolerance  which  leads  peo- 
ple to  say  things  about  other  people  and 
organlzatioms.  things  that  are  not  only  un- 
true but  cruel,  things  that  are  said  thought- 
lessly, about  another  man  Just  because  he 
thinks  differently.  This  country  was  built 
and  made  .=  trong  because  we  did  not  agree; 
the  strength  of  America  lies  In  the  fact  that 
here  in  America  we  have  always  recognized 
difference  of  opinion  Intelligent  discussion 
has  in  the  long  run  shown  us  the  right  path. 
Whenever  we  get  ofl  the  right  path  we  find 
that  Intolerance  has    been   to  blame 

I  want  to  tell  you  at  this  time  that  the 
organization  known  as  America  First  means 
Just  this— America  comes  first  It  was  or- 
ganized by  Americans  native-born  Ameri- 
cans, and  while  It  does  not  believe  in  foreign 
wars.  It  does  believe  In  America  first. 

I  am  reporting  for  duty  with  the  United 
States  Army  tomorrow  I  am  going  to  be  a 
good  soldier  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I 
can  to  show  my  love  for  this,  the  greatest 
country  that  has  ever  been 

Thanks.  America  Thanks.  America  First. 
You  helped  show  me  the  right  path.  Uncle 
Sam.  here  I  come. 


Navy  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'F 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NLA    TC  RK 

IN   THE  3ENATE  OF    FHE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday   October  27.  1941 


LETTER   PROM   THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
,      SECRET.\RY   KNOX 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou,'^  ccn.sent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Record  t  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  President   to   the  Secretary   of    the 
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Navy,  Mr.  Prank  Knox,  on  October  26. 
1941,  in  which  the  President  asks  for 
unity  and  pays  tribute  to  former  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

BOOSEVTLT    ASKS    FOR    rNTTT    IN    NA^•T    D.^T 

SALt-n 

Washington.  October  26  — On  the  eve  of 
Navy  Day.  President  Roosevelt  sent  the  fol- 
lowing open  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Na\7 
Frank  Xnox : 

"My  Dear  Ma  SECRriART:  For  the  p.ist  19 
years  our  country  has  on  October  27  honored 
the  Navy  en  the  birthday  of  one  of  its  great- 
est champions — Theodore  Roosevelt.  Tills 
year  we  go  further  and  expand  that  observ- 
ance to  'Navy  and  Tutal  Defense  Day,'  a 
change  whose  significance  will  be  clear  to  all 
right-thinking  Americans. 

"You  know  and  I  know  that  such  modifica- 
tion Implies  no  change  in  spirit  from  past 
anniversaries.  Rather  it  strengthens  that 
spirit  In  identifying  It  with  the  responsibility 
of  all  of  cur  people  for  national  defense  I 
want  to  state  my  deep  appreciation  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  cf  the  thoroughness  with 
Which  the  Navy  has  already  measured  up  to 
Its  large  share  In  that  burden  As  it  is  our 
first  line  of  defense,  so  is  Its  duty  primary  in 
any  approach  to  toul  defense.  Ship  for  ship, 
man  for  man.  I  am  proud  and  confident  in 
knowing  the  Navy  is  ready  tc  prove  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  forces  of  evil  its  fitness  to 
assume  that  responsibility. 

"As  today  I  add  my  own  salute  to  that  of 
our  fellow  Americans,  I  know  I  can  count  on 
our  Nav7  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  Us 
close  coordination  with  the  Army  and  our 
millions  of  Civilian  defenders  In  that  spirit 
let  the  Navy  today  return  the  Nations'  salute. 

"Our  fleets  far  out  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  yes,  the  naval  forces  that  support 
them  In  otir  far-flung  bases,  the  magnificent 
air  arm  of  the  service,  and  the  night  and  day 
Sliifts  working  m  the  navy  yards  to  keep  our 
two-ocean  building  program  ahead  of  sched- 
ule— all  these  various  agenc.es  are  now  highly 
Integrated. 

•'And  so.  on  this  Navy  Day  of  1941.  merged 
With  a  day  consocrated  to  total  defense,  I 
ask  all  American-'i  to  salute  the  Navy,  their 
Navy,  in  a  spirr,  of  self-discipllne  in  line 
with  the  historic  traditions  of  the  service  it- 
self, and  to  pledire  to  their  Navy  a  support 
involving  Willing  sacrifice  of  personal,  sec- 
tional, and  group  interests  In  order  tl.at  we 
may  remain  uniti'-d  and  unconquerable 
"Very  sine*  rely  yours. 

'  Franklin  D   Roose\  elt." 


David  Lilienthal,  of  T.  V.  A.,  Addresiet 
ConveDtion  of  the  Southwest  Valleys 
Association  at  Little  Rock 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  LILIENTHAL 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  David  E. 
Lilienthal.  Director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  speaking  before  the  an- 


nual eight-State  convention  of  the 
Southwest  Valleys  A.ssociation  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  on  October  17  made  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  addresse.s  I  have 
yet  heard.  His  subject  was  The  Develop- 
ment of  a  Region's  Resources.  I  take 
pleasure  in  inserting  the  address  in  the 
Record  in  full: 

My  purpose  tonight  Is  to  present  a  report 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  you  and  to 
the  130.000  000  Stockholders  who  own  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — the  citizetis  of 
the  United  States  cf  America  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  such  a  report 
should  be  made  at  this  meeting  of  the  SvUth- 
west  Valleys  Association  For  you  have 
gathered  here — from  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Kansas..  Louisiana.  Missouri.  New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma,  and  Tex.is — from  all  parts  of  the 
great  Southwest  valleys,  because  of  that  very 
same  desire  to  enrich  and  strengthen  a  re- 
gion and  its  people  out  of  which  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Itself  came  Intj  be- 
ing and  that  has  been  Its  guiding  purpose 
ever  since. 

Eight  years  ago.  when  the  President  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  created  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Just  such  occab.ion8 
as  this  meeting  tonight  were  foreshadowed. 
For  the  T.  V  A  was  set  up  as  an  experiment. 
It  was  Intended  that  this  first  regional 
agency  should  be  a  proving  ground  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wh...;e  Nation.  Because  cf 
that,  we  who  have  participated  in  Tennesfiee 
Valley  Authority's  administration  have  an 
obligation  to  respond  to  Uivltatlons  such  as 
yours,  for  It  Is  one  way  to  let  the  country 
knew  what  has  been  accomplished  in  these  8 
years  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Surely 
I  need  not  add  tliat  how  you  conclude  to 
meet  the  problems  of  your  regions  is  a  mat- 
ter wholly  for  you,  for  the  Congress,  and  the 
States  concerned.  As  an  officer  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  the  decisions  on 
those  matters  are,  to  put  It  bluntly,  none  of 
my  business.  But  It  Is  cur  obligation  to 
make  available  to  you  our  experience  In 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as  you  meet  to 
consider  the  economic  problems  of  your 
respective  regions. 

The  problems  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  re- 
gion are  in  truth  the  problems  of  America. 
In  that  valley,  you  see  a  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ica There  you  can  see,  as  in  your  own  region, 
the  need  for  control  of  water  In  the  streams 
and  on  the  land.  ThTe  you  can  see  as  else- 
where in  this  country,  the  wasting  away  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  loss  of  the 
topsoll  Itself.  There  in  that  valley  are  vast 
forests  and  minerals  of  almost  every  kind 
awaiting  development.  In  that  valley  are 
resources  tha'  can  bring  a  greater  me.asure  of 
prosperity  And  most  important  of  all  are 
the  people  of  that  valley,  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  many  ways  typical 
of  Americans  everywhere,  with  many  of  the 
same  handicaps,  the  same  limitations,  and 
the  same  infinite  p<jtentialltles  of  Americnns 
thrcuph  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
c  untry 

At  the  very  outset,  let  me  emphasize  this 
one  fact:  The  results  that  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  Tennessee  Valley  have  been 
possible  because  and  only  t>ecau.se,  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  used  to  carry  on  this 
undertaking.  Congress  has  so  fashioijed  the 
Tcnne.ssee  Valley  Authority  that  It  adminis- 
ters Its  national  functions  as  a  part  of  the 
soil  and  life  of  the  region  Itself,  rather  than 
something  imposed  upon  the  region  from  an 
office  In  Washington  This  decentralized  re- 
gional method  of  getting  the  Job  done,  we  in 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  call  grass-roots 
democracy.  And  what  I  shall  say  to  you  to- 
night will  revolve  about  those  methpds.  For 
I  want  to  underline  once  more  the  deep  con- 
viction of  those  of  xia  who  have  administered 

the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  Mm  out- 


set  that  the  way  of  doing  the  Job  and  the  re- 
sults that  have  been  achieved  are  Interde- 
pendent, lire  absolutely  insjeparable  I  can- 
not say  too  strongly  to  you  who  are  concerned 
about  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
your  regions  that  the  results  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  area  cannot  be  t'nder- 
stixxl  unless  you  hold  fast  to  the  vital  rela- 
tion.ship  that  exist.s  between  the  form  and 
methods  of  the  administration  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  the  substance  of  lt» 
results 

Some  people  appear  to  believe  that  what 
Tcnnrs.<;ee  Valley  Authority  is  undertaking  la 
wholly  novel,  never  before  the  responsibility 
of  public  .igencies  I  have  even  heard  it  said 
that  the  Authority's  purposes  are  an  Innova- 
tion m  the  long  history  of  our  Nation  That 
Is  a  misappreiiension  All  but  a  few  of  the 
varied  activities  In  which  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authcrlty  has  eiigaged  have  been  under- 
taken by  puisllc  agencies  many  times  before. 
It  Is  no  new  thing  for  the  Government  to  im- 
prove navigation  or  to  control  a  river's  flood. 
Publicly  supported  programs  of  soil  conserva- 
tion have  been  Nation-wide  for  a  Ions  time. 
For  decades,  electric  energy  has  been  gen- 
erated aid  m.arketed  by  Federal  agencies. 
Research  and  investigations  have  been  com- 
mon acti\  ities  of  various  departments  of  the 
Gcvernmf  nt  Those  majcr  activities  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  have  long  been 
familiar  enterprises  for  public  agencies  to 
undertake.  And.  clearly,  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  not 
ncf.  It  is  simply  the  purptjse  of  all  demo- 
cratic government:  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  to  widen  the  economic  opportunity  of  all 
clti7xns 

And  yet  It  is  tr-ae  that  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Is  breaking  new  ground  It  Is  a 
report  of  pioneering  that  I  present  tonight. 
In  two  major  and  essential  characteristics  in 
its  meth  >ds  cf  carrying  cut  these  familiar 
functions  of  government  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Is  something  new  under  the 
sun.  First,  the  form  of  organization  on  a 
reglon-w  de  basis  and  the  wide  scope  of 
powers  ccnf erred  upon  the  corporation  by  Its 
charter  are  unique  Second,  the  administra- 
tive methods  which  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority charter  permits  differ  from  established 
trad:*icn.s  in  the  administration  of  Federal 
statutes  These  are  the  respects  in  which  the 
inaup-uration  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  undertaken  as  an  experiment  It  Is  the 
effects  of  those  two  characteristics  that  I  shall 
report  tonight.  For  the  success  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  wisdom  of  expan- 
sion of  Its  principles  must  be  Judged  by  the 
degree  tc  which  that  new  form  and  those  new 
methods  have  facilitated  the  development  of 
the  area  in  which  the  enterprise  was 
undertaken. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  0»  A  RCCIONAI. 
AC.ENCT 

(1)    The  problems  of  the  rcQion  are  seen  as  a 
tr^OiV 

For  the  first  time,  when  T.  V  A  waa 
cieated  a  Federal  agency  was  empowered  and 
directed  within  a  limited  area,  to  approach 
the  problem  of  developing  that  region's  re- 
sources as  a  whole  Definitely  that  was  an 
experiment,  for  by  long  custom  the  Federal 
O  )vernment  ha?  generally  approached  the 
treatment  of  Nation-wide  problems  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner  Generally  speaking,  each 
problem  has  l)oen  segregated  from  the  real. 
National  policies  relating  to  soil,  for  example, 
have  been  administered  by  an  agency  whose 
obllgatio;:s  have  been  restricted  to  agricul- 
tural problems  Water  r  mtrol  has  been  the 
province  cf  other  branchae  of  the  Federal 
service  wlillc  mineral  reacurcee  have  t)een  the 
concern  ( f  still  anothe-  bureau  or  depart- 
ment Vhen  T  V.  A.  was  established,  a 
directly  a  ntrary  approach  waa  adopted  The 
area  of  the  Authority's  general  operations 
was  llmtt xl  to  a  particular  t^tural  r«gion. 
but  With: a  thu  reglcn  tha  duties  assigned 
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to  thli  new  Govemment  corporation  cut 
•crtMB  thp  historical  boundaries  ol  Federal 
departmental  J\irl8diction8.  It  waa  em- 
powered to  see  the  lasuea  of  the  region  aa 
one  problem. 

To  view  the  problems  of  the  region  as  a 
■ingle  Interrelated  problem— Juat  what  doea 
that   mean,    in    concrete    terms?     A   few    Il- 
lustrations   will    make    It    clear.      Take    the 
dams,    for    mstance.     T.   V.    A.    is  today    the 
largest  dam-construction  organization  in  the 
•world,   has   built   7   massive   structures   and 
has  8  others  under  construction.     And  yet 
Its  effectiveness  cannot   be   measured   alone 
by  the  speed  of  building  or  the  economy  and 
beauty  of    those   structures.     T.   V     A.    must 
meet  a  further  test.     You  have  a  right  to  in- 
quire whether  we  have  promoted  policies  to 
make   that   huge  national   Investment  con- 
tribute most  fully  to  the  public  good.     Nor 
is  T.  V.  A    solely  an  agency  which  generates 
and   sells   low-cost   electric   energy,   although 
the  Authority  now  owns  and  operates  a  utility 
system   six'h   in   size   In   the   United   States, 
with  revenues  at  the  rate  of  mere  than  126- 
000.000   a   year.     But    the   efficient   manage- 
ment of  that  power  system  is  not  the  measure 
of    T.    V     A     success.      The    test    is    rather 
whether  that  abundant  energy  is  being  so'.d 
under  policies  that  advance  the  whole  pros- 
perity of  the  area      Nor  Is  the  manufacture 
of    a    new    concentrated    fertilizer    and    the 
promotion  of  a  program  of  soil  conservation 
undertaken  as  t,  soparate  function  in  T   V.  A.. 
althfjUgh      365  00^)      tons      of      concentrated 
phosphatlc    fertilizer    have    been    manufac- 
tured at  the  T.  V   A.  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals 
and  applied  to  27.000  farms  in  26  States  of 
this   Nation       The   test   of   that    prog;ram   too    | 
lies  in  the  share  It  conUlbutes  to  the  total 
development  of  the  area. 

Every  plan  and  every  operation  in  T  V.  A. 
is  undertaken  and  must  be  Judged,  not 
separately,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  whole 
task  cf  raising  the  Income  level  and  expand- 
ing the  economic  opportunity  of  a  people  of 
a  region,  by  the  development  and  use  of  their 
natural  resources. 

No  one  activity  Is  undertaken  without  con- 
■Ideratlon  of  its  total  effect,  without  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  Injury  It  may  cause  and  the 
benefit  It  can  bring.  It  is  a  vasUy  different 
thing  to  administer  a  power  program  when  Its 
effects  are  measured  in  this  way — and  that  is 
true  atx)ut  a  construction  program,  and  ac- 
tivities In  soil  conservation.  The  Job  is  not 
done  the  same  way  as  when  each  activity  is 
separately  considered.  The  results  shew  the 
difference  in  method. 

(2)  Decentralizing  the  administration  of  cen- 
tralized authority 

The  second  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  is  that  In  this  Federal  agency  de- 
cisions are  made  in  the  field,  not  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital  For  8  years  we  have  t)een  try- 
ing out  in  one  river  valley  methods  which 
demonstrate  how  centralized  authority  can 
be  decentralized  in  its  administration 

The  word.-^  perhaps  are  abstractions.  But 
the  problem  Is  as  grave  as  It  Is  practical.  The 
decentralized  administration  of  centralized 
authority  is  not  merely  a  mystical  subject  to 
be  debated  endlessly  by  students  of  govern- 
ment. It  touclies  the  lives  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple— people  ycu  meet  on  the  street  here  In 
Little  Rock  and  in  your  home  communities, 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  To 
keep  government  from  becoming  remote  and 
a  thing  apart,  to  give  people  and  communities 
the  Joy  and  satisfaction  of  shaping  the  course 
and  sharing  in  the  work  of  their  govern- 
ment— these  are  the  goals  of  decentralization. 
And  such  objectives  are  practical,  as  piactical 
to  you  and  to  me  as  our  daily  bread,  and  yet 
as  sublime  as  the  oath  cf  allegiance  to  the 
flag. 

The   hazards   of   "absentee   government" 

To  find  means  through  which  national  pro- 
grams can  be  successful  In  their  local  appli- 
cation U  a  pressing  necessity.    For  we  mtist 


face  the  fact  that  the  powers  and   the  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  central  government  are 

constantly   increasing.     The   trend   is   inevi- 
table.     Issues    once    local    are    now    Nation- 
wide in  scope  and  local  agencies  are  power- 
less to  ccpe  with  them.    I  believe  In  a  strong 
central  government,  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  Its  Citizens.     But  in  common  with  many 
others  In  the  Government  and  in  private  life 
I   do   not   believe   in   the  central   adminisua- 
tion    of    all    those    central    powers.      All    the 
laws  enacted  in  Wa^hingtcn  to  promote  the 
well-being   of  citizens  throughout   the  land 
need  not  be  administered  from  our  National 
Capital.      When    statutes    are    enacted    that 
change  the  daily  life  and  uproot  the  settled 
habits  cf  men,  those  laws  must,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,   be    administered    at    the    grass    roots, 
where   the  men  who  make   and   apply  each 
regulation    can   see    the   effect    of    the:r   de- 
cisions and  learn  the  lesson  of  that  observa- 
ticn      This  country  Is  toe  varied,  the  tradl- 
tion.s  and   the  customs  of  its  people   are   too 
different  for  general   regulations   to  be  suc- 
ce.^sful  frcm  coast  to  ccast.    No  man  in  Wa.=h- 
ington  can  fully  foresee  the  Impact  cf  his 
several    act.s   when    he    must    d-c.de    for    Ar- 
kan.=as    and    North    Dakota,    wht^-n    his    rules 
and  regulations  must  apply  alike  to  Florida 
and  Maine. 

This  country  Is  not  only  too  varied.  It  Is 
too    vast    for    centralized    admlnl.stratlon    to 
be    effective.     When    every    recommendation, 
everv    adaptation    cf    a    general    policy    and 
every  requisition  must  go  to  Washinpton  for 
consideration  and  approval,  delays  pile  upon 
delays,    and    thereby    the    confidence    of    Its 
citizens  upon  which  a  democracy  must  ulti- 
mately rest  i.s  threatened  by  uncertainty  and 
by   delay.     Day-by-day   decisions   should    be 
made  in  the  field.     That   is  what   Congress 
has  authorized   us  to  do.   and   that  is  what 
we  have  done  in  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Within  the  National  Government  there  are 
many  men  of  heav;   respcnsibilities  who  are 
working  toward  an  effective  decentralization 
of   admlnlstraticn.     Their    efforts    are    often 
handicapped    by    the    statutes    under    which 
thev   must   function,  statutes   which,   unlike 
the   Tennessee    Valley   Authority    Act.    make 
decentralization,  except   In   form,  difficult   If 
not   impo.-sible. 

But  there  are  ethers  who  are  addicted  to 
the  habit  of  highly  centralized  administra- 
tion m  Washington  To  them  it  is  alarming 
to  suggest  that  authority  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  their  mcre-than-wilUng  hands  to 
m.en  in  the  field  and  to  existing  local  agen- 
cies and  institutions.  They  profess  to  see 
chaos  resulting  They  assert  that  a  field 
office,  though  manned  by  subordinates  who 
have  no  real  authority,  is  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  genuine  decentralization.  They 
contend  that  all  national  programs  must  be 
earned  cut  in  Washington  in  order  to  pre- 
vent provincial  irregularities,  to  guarantee 
cccrdination  between  the  purposes  and  pro- 
grams cf  all  Federal  enterprises 

After  8  years'  experience,  in  cur  opinion, 
their  fears  are  illuscry.  T.  V.  A.  is  carrying 
out  a  national  program  with  national  funds, 
and  its  policies  are  cocrdinattd  with  the  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies  Broad  gen- 
eral policies  were  laid  down  by  Congress  in 
the  T.  V  A.  law.  Annuallv.  tUg  way  these 
policies  arc  being  carried  cut  15  reported  to 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  public; 
and  special  reports  are  issued  from  time  to 
time.  Annually,  sometimes  oftener,  officials 
of  the  Budget  in  the  Office  cf  the  President 
searchingly  review  cur  activities  set  out  In 
Budget  estimates  to  relate  them  to  the  na- 
tional picture  These  are  later  examined  by 
committees  of  both  Houses  and  debated  on 
the  floor  of  Congress.  Members  cf  the  T.  V.  A. 
Board  and  staff  are  In  frequent  conference 
with  officials  cf  other  Government  activities. 
In  these  ways  and  In  others,  the  specific  pro- 
gram of  the  T.  V  A.  Is  continuously  adjusted 
to  the  general  policies  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment.    This  la  as   It  should  be.     Every- 


one agrees  wl'h  that  There  should  be  such 
controls  «'.  tne  Nallona.  Capital  But  here 
is  the  crux  ol  the  Issue:  The  T.  V.  A  jcb  is  not 
run  from  Wfishington.  After  Its  general  pol- 
icies are  approved  and  Its  projects  are  au- 
thorized T  V.  A  carries  out  its  program  in 
the  field  clote  to  the  problems  It  Is  trying  to 
solve,  in  touch  with  the  communities  and 
human  beings  who  will  be  affected  by  its  de- 
cisions. Tliere,  general  regulations  are 
adapted  to  at  local  conditions;  there,  mistakes 
are  plain  and  can  be  swiftly  corrected;  there, 
opportunities  are  visible  and  can  be  embraced 
before  they  vanish.  Of  nearly  30,000  em- 
ployees of  T.  V.  A  ,  only  8  are  permanently 
located  in  Washington.  All  the  rest.  Includ- 
ing the  Beard  of  Directors,  live,  work,  and 
face  the  retults  of  their  efforts — their  suc- 
cesses and  failures— In  the  area  they  serve. 
The  Immediacy  of  their  responsibility  Is  real, 
Tliey  deal  with  people — not  papers;  with  con- 
crete thlngsi — not  merely  statistics;  with  ideas 
and  result* — not  merely  recommendations 
and  reports. 

I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  and  I  should 
like  to  repfat  tonight,  that  I  believe  what 
T  V  A  has  learned  in  developing  methods 
by  which  central  powers  can  be  decentralized 
In  their  aHmlnistratlcn  may  be  a  greater 
service  In  the  end  to  this  democracy  than  all 
the  giant  dtms  It  builds,  than  the  soil  It  helps 
to  save,  or  the  power  It  generates. 

As  I  summarize  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity's activities  tonight,  they  will  Illustrate 
these  two  major  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish this  first  regional  agency.  You  will 
understand  how  each  activity  Is  modified, 
because  the  programs  are  not  separately  con- 
sidered but  are  treated  as  related  parts  of 
one.  And  you  will  see  from  this  statement  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing 
It  what  I  ftiean  by  a  decentralized  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  powers 

HOW      CBASS-HOOTS      DEMOCRACY      DFVELOPS      RI- 
SOtniCES  OF    A    REGION 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  region's  soil 

The  life  and  welfare  of  any  people  begin 
and  end  with  the  natural  resources  avail- 
able to  them.  Beneath  all  of  the  complexity 
of  modern  trade.  Industry,  finance,  and  dis- 
tribution are  the  God-given  physical  re- 
sources of  water,  soil,  and  air  It  is  these, 
and  their  complex  components,  that  labor 
and  human  creatlveness  cherish  and  build 
Into  a  civilization. 

The  life  and  well-being  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  its  people  rest  first  of  all  upon  the 
land.     No  program  of  regional  development 
could  offer  hope  of  raising  the  Income   level 
unless   Its  efforts   are  directed  to  the   reha- 
bilitation   of    this  once   rich   resource,    new 
well-nigh  exhausted   by  the   burden   it   has 
borne.     Tbe   situation   Is  acute   In   the  Ten- 
nessee  Valley,   but    there   Is   little    question 
that  the  s<pil  of  America  everywhere  Is  threat- 
ened with  bankruptcy.    And  this  Is  why  tha 
Tennessee   Valley    Authority    experiment    In 
fertility  restoration  has  national  Importance. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  only  one 
of  many  agencies,  public  and  private,  work- 
ing on  this  problem  of  soil  restoration     The 
Authority,  however,  had  a  unique  contribu- 
tion to  njake.   for  It  Inherited  a   huge  fac- 
tory at  Muscle  Shoals,  constructed  as  a  war 
measure   to   1918  for  the   production  of   ni- 
trates for  explosives  and  Intended  to  be  used 
for  the  ptfodnctlcn  of  plant  food  In  time  of 
peace.     la  1933  that  plant  became  a  labora- 
tory to  create  and  soon  a  factory  to  produce 
the    plant    food    the    soil    most    desperately 
needed,   a  new    and   remarkable   phosphotlo 
fertilizer  developed  by  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority technicians  working  with  the  agen- 
cies of  the  valley 

Already  the  amber  crystals  the  laboratory 
produced  have  been  put  to  work.  They  were 
tried  out  first  on  sample  plots  of  soil,  and 
it  was  swiftly  discovered  that  the  product 
wai  effective.  A  better  and  cheaper  plant 
food  had  been  developed  to  help  the  farmer 
and  to  Xortlfy  the  Nation.    But  a  successful 
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laboratory  demonstration  wh<;  not  eiiou^.h 
Hew  would  this  material  efffct  the  opera- 
tion of  actual  farms  and  the  livelih'H^d  of 
farmers?  Only  demonstrations  on  typical 
farnis  run  by  average  farmers  could  answer 
the  que^tlon  So  a  test-demonstration  pro- 
gram wao  Instituwfd. 

Techr.ical  men — agronomists,  eneineers, 
toTc&xcr-, — have  known  for  years  what  tech- 
niques would  halt  erosion  of  the  soil  and 
restore  fertility  to  worn-cut  land  There  is 
no  mystery  about  It,  If  the  Government 
owned  all  the  land,  the  problem  would  simply 
be  one  of  hew  much  money  the  country 
could  afford  to  spend  in  carrying  out  effective 
•measures  of  restoration  But  the  Govern- 
ment does  net  own  all  the  land  The  busi- 
ness of  farminj;  is  a  private  business,  a  busi- 
ness divided  into  more  than  6.000.000  small 
units — the  last  stronghold  of  the  independent 
small  bU!»inessman  in  the  United  Statts  If 
the  sell  of  this  country  Is  to  be  preserved, 
restoration  methods  niu-^t  be  carried  on 
chiefly  upon  land  owned  by  private  Indi- 
viduals There  a  conflict  arL-^es  because  it  is 
upon  that  ven.-  land  that  these  farmers  must 
at  the  same  time  earn  a  living  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  The  heart  of  the 
prcbl?m  cf  si'il  conservation,  therefore.  Is  to 
stimulate  and  to  strengthen  the  private  busi- 
ness of  farming,  to  rai.^e  the  Income  of  the 
Individual  farmer  so  he  can  afford  to  follow 
the  restoration  practices  which  the  welfare  of 
the  region  and  the  Nation  demands.  View- 
ing the  problem  as  n  whole,  and  not  merely 
as  one  of  fertilizer  or  of  soil  erosion,  but  of 
a  valley's  life.  It  was  clear  thpt  what  was 
needed  was  to  put  farming  In  the  black  and 
keep  It  in  the  black 

TTiat  wa5  the  problem  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  faced  In  the  demonstration  of  the 
product  produced  at  Muscle  Shoals  We  be- 
lieve that  what  has  been  demonstrated  is 
much  m.ore  than  the  usefulness  of  this  new 
phcsphatlc  plant  food,  the  m.ost  highly  con- 
centrated fertilizer  ever  produced  Tennes.see 
Valley  Authority  has  demonstrated  in  one 
way  in  which  a  grass-rocts  Federal  adminis- 
tration can  secure  the  active  widespread  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  In  a  public-activity. 
Individually  and  through  existing  non- 
Federal  crganlZBtlons 

This  then  Is  hew  the  demonstrations  on 
more  thin  27  000  actual  farms  take  place. 
In  clc^e  cooperation  with  agricultural  exten- 
sion services  groups  of  farmers  are  called 
together  by  their  county  agents,  and  the  fer- 
tilizer demonstration  Is  discussed  with  them. 
The  farmers  then  select  one  o!  their  num- 
ber, and  he  agrees  with  his  neighbors  to  con- 
duct his  farm  Icr  a  period  of  years  In  ac- 
cordance With  a  new  type  cf  farm  man^tge- 
ment,  employing  this  new  plant  food.  The 
farmers  walk  over  their  neighbors  farm  and 
set  aside  parts  of  the  farm  for  cover  crops, 
other  sections  for  wood  lots,  and  select  still 
other  acres  to  be  continued  In  corn  or  cotton 
or  other  row  crops.  The  farmer  agrees  that 
If  the  Tenne-ssee  Valley  Authority  provides  the 
plant  food  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  he 
will  use  It  only  upon  scU-savmg  crops  ard 
pastures,  and  that  he  wlU  follow  farming 
practices  recommended  to  further  soil  re- 
building. Except  for  the  phosphate  and  a 
limited  amount  of  technical  guidance,  the 
farmer  and  his  neighbors  do  all  the  work,  ind 
out  of  his  own  pocket  he  pays  for  the  addi- 
tional material,  livestock,  and  machinery  re- 
quired by  the  adjustment  including  freight 
charges  on  the  phosphate  Further,  the 
farmer  agrees  to  keep  detailed  operating  and 
financial  records  and  opens  his  farm  and  ac- 
counts tc  the  rbservaticn  of  all  the  farmers 
In  his  community 

Each  farm  is  a  kind  of  schoolroom  In  which 
the  whole  neighborhood  Joins,  as  many  as  a 
thousand  farmers  have  studied  10  such 
demonstration  units  in  a  single  county  They 
watch  the  results,  talk  about  :t  among  them- 
selves, check  the  farmer's  books,  and  usually 
go  home  and  change  their  own  methods,  pur- 


chasing the  phcjphatic  fertilizer  tl-ey  need 
from  commercial  chp.nnds  There  are  ttxlay 
mere  than  27,000  such  demonstration  farm's 
and  about  800  000  neighbor  participants  In 
26  States,  for  In  this  case,  through  the  co- 
operation cf  other  agencies,  our  method  ai^d 
cur  products  have  been  made  available  to  the 
whole  Nation  Prom  studies  on  the  subject 
by  several  agricultural  colleges  of  the  South. 
we  can  report  the  economic  benefits  resulting 
from  this  program  as  it  has  been  canled  on  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  From  these  records  It 
Is  clear  that  the  Inccme  of  farmers  engaged 
In  this  program  has  been  raised.  They  are 
buying  more  of  the  things  on  sale  at  the 
hardware  store,  the  lumberyard,  and  the  de- 
partment store  than  they'  did  before  they 
agreed  to  follow  a  new  farming  practice,  and 
markedly  more  than  their  neighbors  who  are 
following  the  earlier  methods. 

The  data  are  not  sufficiently  complete  or 
comprehensive,  nor  is  the  perici  of  the  dem- 
onstration lengthy  enough  for  anyone  to  he- 
come  dogmatic  abcut  results  But  the  direc- 
tion Is  clear  and  the  results  are  heartening. 
All  over  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  ycu  can 
look  upon  land  that  8  years  ago  was  gullied 
and  exhausted,  declared  trr  far  destroyed  for 
productive  use;  now  it  Is  restored  and  helping 
to  support  farm  faniilles  You  can  go  into 
community  after  cmmunity  in  the  region 
and  find  farmers  and  farm  communities  alive 
with  energy  and  hope  and  renewed  faith  In 
themselves  and  their  capacity  to  meet  their 
respcnsiblUfes  to  their  land  and  their  coun- 
tr}'.  This  program  is  accomplishing  its  'ob- 
jective: to  widen  economic  opportunity 

New,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  cculd  not 
have  accomplished  so  much  toward  st  il  res- 
toration in  a  time  so  brief  if  this  program  of 
fertilizer  production  and  use  had  been  pro- 
moted as  an  Independent  enterprise,  or  had 
It  been  administered  frcm  some  remote  head- 
quarters. For  there  were  barriers  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program,  obstacles  that  we  would 
not  have  seen  clearly  if  their  appearance  had 
been  reported,  however  faithfully.  Irom  afar. 
Likewise,  there  were  difficulties  that  could 
not  have  been  solved  If  Congress  had  net  pro- 
vided that  our  responsibility  should  extend 
beyond  the  production  and  demonstration  of 
plant  food  to  Include  the  total  economic 
effects  of  Its  use  For  Tennesace  Valley  Au- 
thority the  production  and  application  of 
those  plant  foods  was  cniy  a  beginning 
Barriers  to  participation  by  Individual  farm- 
ers in  the  scll-restorlng  program  had  to  be 
removed  These  obstacles  became  the  sub- 
ject of  research  by  Ter.n?ssee  Valley  Authority 
technicians,  who  have  worked  throughout 
these  8  years  In  close  and  valued  partnership 
with  the  research  Institutions  already  estab- 
lished m  the  area. 

Research  for  industrial  development  of 
regional  resources 
As  a  result  of  the  devoted  work  of  these 
technicians,  new  types  of  inexpensive  farm 
machinery  have  been  Invented,  such  as  a 
small  threshing  machine  for  mountain  farm- 
ing Machinery  has  been  developed  to  proc- 
ess farm  products  and  to  make  scll-crnsprvlng 
farming  more  profitable,  by  opening  new  cash 
markets  for  crops:  a  quick-freezing  machine, 
for  example.  Today  fruits  and  berries  and 
vegetables  can  be  planted  In  greatly  Increased 
amounts  and  marketed  at  a  fair  price  because 
of  this  successful  quick-freezing  process  now 
m  use  under  a  licensing  aeref'ment  by  private 
Industry  and  by  a  farmers  ccopt-ratlve. 
Other  projects  have  covered  such  varied  sub- 
jects as  the  processing  cf  sorghum  and  flax, 
and  the  development  cf  new  electric  methods 
cf  curing  sweetpotatoes  A  new  type  electric 
hay  drier  costing  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
cheapest  commercial  drier  previou'ly  avail- 
able has  greatly  Increased  the  potential  profit 
from  this  crop  and  encouraged  Its  growing. 
Community  refrigfratcrs  have  been  demon- 
strated In  order  that  one  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  livestock  and  dairy  products  might 
be   removed.     These  Inventions,  these   dem- 


onstration v  were  undertaker  tc  raise  the  In- 
come cf  the  individual  farmer,  to  permit  hira 
to  earn  hi?  family's  Uvcllhocd  and  at  the  same 
time  to  sa"'e  the  Nation's  sell 

This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  their 
benefits,  n:'  course,  for  as  the  manufacture  of 
that  newly  des-gned  farm  machinery  and  the 
processing  of  those  farm  products  establishes 
new  industries,  the  economic  horizons  of  our 
region  are  still  further  extended. 

These  inventions,  the  results  of  valley  re- 
search, did  not  Just  happen.  Tliey  are  the 
natural  pr.xluct  cf  an  agency  that  works  In 
the  midst  :f  its  problems,  that  is  required  to 
see  a  reg.on  as  a  whole,  a  single  living 
organism. 

Aid  to  lociil  industries:  Cottonsrrd  otl  mills 
At  the  fame  time  T  V  A  has  engaged  In 
projects  8{  eciflcally  undertaken  to  help  local 
industries  when  such  assistance  would  con- 
tribute to  the  development  or  the  conserva- 
tion of  th>>  iTsources  of  the  region  Let  me 
Illustrate  by  describing  in  some  detail  the 
development  of  a  new  pressure  cooker  for  use 
In  the  production  of  cottonseed  meal  and  oil. 
This  machinery,  now  manufactured  under 
license,  hfis  been  purchased  and  is  In  u.se  In 
13  cotton-oil  mills  tn  6  States  of  the  Sou'h, 
including  mills  at  Wilson  Ark  .  and  Oklahoma 
City  Businessmen  and  the  Association  of 
the  Cottonseed  Industry  hare  pronounced  It 
a  practica  and  financial  success  The  suc- 
cessive st«  ps  resulting  in  the  marketing  of 
this  o^ker  show  1  (hlnk  what  happens  when 
an  agency  faces  the  regional  problem  as  one 
problem  It  shows,  too.  the  sort  of  project 
that  a  Government  agency  undertakes  when 
its  Job  is  done  In  the  field 

TTiere   are   more   thiin   400   cotton-oil    mills 
In  the  South — an  Impeirtant   Industry      The 
purchases  of  cottonseed  by  these  mills  and 
the  methods  of  marketing  the  product  exert 
such    a   strong   Influence   on   all   who  dep>end 
upon  cotton  for  a  livelihood  that  the  fate  of 
southern  soil  fertility  cannot  be  severed  from 
the  fortunes  of  the  cotton$eod-(  11   Industry 
For   It    is   in    the   cottonst-ed    meal   that   the 
three   ma.ior   mineral   elements   contained    in 
commercial  fertilizer  are  to  be  found  —  phos- 
phorus, potash,  and  nitrogen      Every  pound 
of  cottonseed  meal  that  is  sold  outside  the 
cotton-growing  regions  siphons  off  Just  that 
much  essential  plant   nutrient  from  the  re- 
gion,  and   com.pels    the    southern    farmer   to 
buy  the  identical  plant  fo(jd  at  great  cost  in 
the  form  of  commercial  fertilizer     And  ordi- 
narily what  the  farmer  nets  from  his  cotton 
crop  is  net  nearly  enough  to  purcha.se  any- 
thing  like    the    quantities    of   essential    plant 
food  which  have  been  exported  frum  his  land. 
So.  In  a  vicious  spiral,  our  aouthern  s^il  de- 
clines In  fertility,  and   the  economic  oppor- 
tunity  of   those   who  depend   on    the    land — 
and  that  means  all  of  us — inevitably  shrlnka. 
In  the  face  of  such  di-'astrous  results,  never- 
theless, the  general  practice  tor  a   long  time 
has  been  lor  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton- 
seed meal  tc  be  marketed  outside  the  South, 
That  export  of  fertility  over  the  last  76  years 
has  been  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  of  the  cotton  belt,  and 
in  turn,  of  low   Income.     If  a  contrary  prac- 
tice  can    be    followed.    If    this    meal    can    be 
produced  and  marketed  In  the  South,  It  can 
be  fed  to  livestock  in  the  area,  now  that  the 
cattle    tick    ha3   been   eradicated       As    much 
as  80  percent  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
meal  may  be  returned  to  the  soil  frcm  which 
it  was  drawn      If   that  is  accomplished,  the 
race  against  soil  exhaustion  In  the  South  may 
be  won. 

And  so  to  Improve  the  chance  of  profit  by 
these  hundreds  of  cotton-oil  mills — they  are, 
t%-pically,  small  local  industries — is  a  matter 
of  great  regional  concern  If  the  cotton  oil 
extraction  business  can  be  put  on  a  paying 
basis  in  the  South,  benefits  will  result  not 
only  to  the  industry  but  to  the  entire  region. 
Two  things  are  required:  The  introduction  of 
livestock  in  the  operation  ai  a  larger  number 
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of  fanna  and  tale  of  the  meal  at  a  price 
Boutbern  farmers  can  pay.  WbUe  tcchulclana 
In  agriculture  worked  on  one  aspect  of  this 
problem,  experts  In  Industrial  research  at- 
tacked the  other.  Scores  of  the  snmll  cotton- 
oil  mills  had  been  operating  at  a  dangerously 
low  rate  of  return  for  years.  One  reason  was 
that  the  equipment  used  In  the  extraction  of 
cottonseed  oil  had  not  been  materially  Im- 
proved for  nearly  40  years.  New  sUndards  of 
efllclency  and  new  designs  were  needed.  If 
the  industry  was  to  survive  and  return  to  the 
■oil  the  needed  plant  nutrients.  It  would  have 
to  increase  Its  profits  and  lower  Its  price. 

The  problem  had  been  recognized  before 
the  advent  of  Tennessee  Valley   Authority. 
For  a  number  of  years,   beginning  In   1929, 
laboratory  research  on  this  problem  of  Im- 
proving   cottonaeed    oil    exUactlon    methods 
had   gone   forward   at   one   of   our   aouthem 
unlveraltles.     The    work    In    the    laboratory 
was  on  a  very  modest  scale,  but  It  showed 
pretty  conclusively  that  the  laboratory  proc- 
ess. If  fully  developed  and  applied,  had  great 
practical  potentialities.    But  you  cannot  de- 
termine costs  nor   aolve  practical  operating 
dlfflcultlea  In  test  tubes  alone.    And  you  can- 
not convince  bualnesamen  that  a  new  process 
will  be  profitable  and  Justify  private  Invest- 
ment on  the  basis  of  laboratory  results  alone. 
That  Is  why  so  much  research  undertaken  by 
public  agencies  has  not  been  fully  utlll'sed  by 
private  Industry.    One  step  is  lacking.    Pre- 
liminary experiments  must  be  advance*!  to  the 
semlcommerclal  scale  before  their  wide  adop- 
tion can  be  assured.    A  pilot  plant  has  to  be 
constructed  and  operated.     In  this  case,  the 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority,    having    given 
some  assistance  to  the  laboratory  work  and 
having    been  convinced   that   the   success   of 
the  experiments  would  aid  the  region,  at  this 
point  Joined  with  the  University  of  Tennessee 
College  of  Engineering  In  the  work  of  design- 
ing and  buikilng  a  pressure  cottonseed  cooker 
at  full -plant  scale     The  experiment  was  suc- 
cessful.    Today    the   mills   are   enjoying    in- 
creased   local    sales    of    cottonseed    meal    to 
southern  farmers,  and  the  land  of  the  South 
Is  getting  back  more  of  the  fertility  it  used 
to  send  away. 

Here  then  was  a  typical  regional  problem 
for  industrial  research.  The  results  that 
have  been  reached — the  practical,  tangible 
results  that  you  can  see  and  weigh  and  ap- 
praise— were  finally  achieved  through  the 
teamwork  of  scientists,  engineers,  farmers, 
and  businessmen  under  the  leadership  of  a 
regional  development  agency. 
Sorest  resiyurces:  New  industrial  processes 
But  to  restore  the  soil  alone  is  not  enough 
to  build  up  the  balance  sheet  of  a  region. 
Forests  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  also  a 
source  of  great  wealth.  Because  of  de- 
structive cutting,  lorest  ftres,  and  woods 
gracing,  tiie  forest  resource  has  been  de- 
pleted to  about  one-tenth  of  the  original 
timber  volume.  The  depletion  of  that  na- 
tional asset  presents  the  same  problem  as 
the  loss  of  soil  fertility  More  than  that,  one 
family  in  every  12  In  the  valley  derives  its 
Income  from  employment  in  woodworking 
Industries  having  an  annual  pay  roll  of  about 
125,000.000.  The  forests  support  Important 
pay  rolls,  and  these  we  need  badly  in  our 
region  The  problem  here  is  to  discover 
methods  by  which  an  industry  can  follow 
conservation  practices  and  still  make  a  profit. 
The  barriers  to  forest  conservation  practices 
must  be  removed  Good  will  la  not  enough. 
The  men  who  run  the  logging  companies  have 
no  more  adnUration  than  the  rest  of  us  for 
worthle.'is,  cut-ever  land,  and  abandoned 
logging   towns. 

In  the  efforts  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  make  the  forest  resources  of  the 
area  still  another  source  of  security  and 
expanding  economic  opportunity,  two  courses 
have  been  pursued.  The  first  has  been  a 
Job  of  education — to  spread  aa  widely  as 
possible  Information  about  forestry  conserva- 
IXoa     practices     through     every     available 


medium.  The  second  has  been  to  assist  the 
Industries  which  depend  upon  forest  prod- 
ucts to  develop  and  grow  stronger  and  at 
the  sanie  time  to  conserve  the  resource  upon 
which  the  Industries  themselves,  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  entire  region  depend.  An 
Illustration  or  two  of  this  method  will  suf- 
fice for  the  present  purpose.  A  series  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  field  sur- 
veys have  for  the  first  time  given  a  detailed 
picture  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  valley 
In  a  form  useful  to  forest  industries.  An- 
other type  of  work  has  been  research  in  the 
direction  of  new  industrial  products  In  the 
woodworking  field,  products  that  would  tend 
to  conserve  the  valuable  forests.  Waste  In 
the  saw-timber  Industries  was  found  to  run 
as  high  as  75  percent  of  the  volume  of  the 
tree  with  only  25  percent  finally  contribut- 
ing to  the  Income  of  the  industry  and  of  the 
region.  Technical  work  to  Improve  equip- 
ment and  woodworking  practices  was  there- 
fore Indicated.  Similarly,  a  method  is  new 
being  developed  that  will  permit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  culls  and  inferior  grades  of  timber 
In  high-grade  laminated  flooring,  the  waste 
being  chopped  up  for  use  as  fuel  by  the 
farmers  who  supply  the  logs.' 

Minerals  and   industrial  development 

The  work  to  save  soil  and  forests  does  not 
end  the  story,  when  the  problem  of  the  re- 
gion Is  treated  as  a  whole.  There  is  still 
another  resource  to  the  development  of  which 
our  research  has  been  directed  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Is  rich  in  minerals  Prior  to 
the  creation  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
public  and  private  investigations  had  idrntl- 
fled  and  located  about  75  different  minerals 
in  the  region  Where  profits  were  fairly 
predictable,  private  enterprise  had  already 
financed  developments.  But  these  develop- 
ments were  concerned  with  only  a  few  of  the 
most  valuable  minerals,  such  as  coal,  iron, 
copper,  feldspar,  and  zinc  There  had  been 
little  study  to  determine  how  the  les.s  well 
known  ores  and  the  deposits  of  ores  which 
are  small  in  quantity,  might  be  processed  to 
aid  the  regional  Income. 

The  deposits  of  clay,  called  kaolin.  In  North 
Carolina,  are  one  example.  They  have  been 
known  since  Colonial  days  and  worked  spo- 
radically for  the  past  50  years  But  no  proc- 
ess was  ever  developed  for  refining  the  clay 
so  that  It  could  successfully  compete  with 
the  imported  china  clays.  To  make  fine 
china.  English  kaolins  continued  to  be  Im- 
ported throughout  the  years  while  the  North 
Carolina  Industry  l£ingutshed.  Tcday,  how- 
ever, as  a  result  of  successful  research  in  a 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  laboratory  sev- 
eral American  ceramic  plants  are  able  to  ufc 
North  Carolina  kaolins,  and  a  new  Industry 
In  North  Carolina  has  come  into  healthy 
being.  The  war,  of  course,  has  accelerated 
the  shift  from  Imported  materials  and  made 
the  use  of  local  products  essential  Recently. 
the  Authority's  experts  have  developed  a  new 
mica-resin  plastic  for  use  as  an  Insulating 
material  In  small  electrical  appliances  A 
new  process  for  producing  magnesium  (a  re- 
markable metal,  desperately  needed  for  de- 
fense) from  olivine,  an  ore  rich  in  that  min- 
eral that  abounds  In  the  Southeast,  is  about 
ready  for  pilot -plant  tests 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  success  In 
mineral  research  has  been  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  work  in 
the  development  of  a  process  of  producing 
alumina  frcm  a  widely  common  clay.  The 
development  of  that  process  is  important  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  at  this  time  when  the 
drain  on  the  existing  supply  of  high-grade 
bauxite    here   In    Arkansas   cannot   be   accu- 


» The  laboratory  phase  of  this  development 
had  already  been  done  by  the  D  3.  Pcrest 
Products  Labotatory.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Is  dJvdoplng  the  machinery  and 
undertaking  the  practical  pilot-plant  demon- 
Etratlona. 


rately  predicted.  The  experiment  was  under- 
taken, however,  long  before  defense  require- 
ments were  anticipated.  It  was  undertaken 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  t'r.e  quick- 
freezing  machine  and  the  cottonseed  cocker 
were  invented,  the  hillside  thre.sher.  and  the 
community  refrigerator  developed  It  wa» 
undertaken  to  widen  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity of  the  region. 

That  is  the  dlsungulshlr^g  characteristic  of 
all  Tennessee  Valley  Authonty's  research  It 
Is  not  cur  jcb  to  add  to  scientific  knowledfre. 
True,  this  will  be  an  Important  b:,-product  of 
our  research  But  other  agencies  have  that 
as  their  primary  responsibility  It  is  our 
Job  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  region. 
Every  study,  every  investigation,  is  under- 
taken to  remove  obstacles  tc  that  develop- 
ment. That  is  why  we  move  from  laboratory 
to  the  operation  of  pilot  plants  Our  inven- 
tions mtist  be  practical;  usually  they  must 
be  designed  to  contribut*  to  the  profits  of 
those  private  Industrie!?  through  which  our 
regional  econnmlc  development  Is  largely 
carried  on  and  to  uncover  profit  opportuni- 
ties for  new  industries 

I  have  Illustrated  the  Tennesj^ee  Valley 
Authority  Idea  as  It  is  expressed  in  a  pro- 
gram for  soil  restoration  and  of  mineral,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  research  at  length. 
I  liave  discussed  those  activities  in  some  de- 
tail for  two  reas.  ns  They  are  not  so  well 
known  as  raher  achievements  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  thcv  show  most  clearly 
how  these  two  experimental  characteristics 
of  a  regional  agency  work  out  In  practice. 
They  demoiistrate  the  diversification  of  proj- 
ects a  Federal  agency  Is  bound  to  undertake 
If  It  endeavors  to  view  tlje  problem  cf  Its  area 
as  a  whole  and  if  its  administration  is  in  the 
field    at  trie  gra.ss  roots 

Rpgional  deielopTnent   through  river  control 
for  tranpartation  and  security  from  flood 

Yet  in  the  same  way  the.se  activities  are 
closely  tied  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
far-reaching  program  of  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  power  through  the  building  of  a 
series  of  huge  dams  Much  of  the  research 
I  have  described  would  never  have  been  un- 
dertaken had  lew-cost  water  transportation 
facilities  not  been  In  process  of  development 
or  had  cheup  power  not  been  available  The 
research  would  have  been  Just  as  Interesting 
and  successful  in  the  laboratory,  but  there 
would  have  been  scant  hope  that  It  could  have 
passed  the  test  Imposed  by  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Industrial  research  and  a  navigation 
channel,  cheap  power,  and  new  forest  indus- 
tries, soil  restoration,  and  flood  prevention — 
all  are  tied  together  In  the  practical  world 
of  facts,  and  so  they  are  Inseparable  In  a 
regional  effort  to  raise  the  level  of  prosperity. 

The  principle  works  the  other  way  as  well. 
The  control  of  the  river  and  the  development 
of  electric  energy  would  not  bring  such  rich 
returns  if  these  other  activities  had  been  neg- 
lected If  the  construction  of  dams  and  the 
operation  of  a  power  system  had  been  under- 
taken as  independent  programs,  unrelated  to 
the  rest, 

I  should  like  now,  therefore,  to  summarize 
what  the  control  of  the  river  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  our  low-Income  problem 
and  what  It  will  mean  to  regional  prosperity. 

The  series  of  high  dams  on  the  Tennessee 
River  has  created  a  new  water  highway  659 
miles  In  length,  extending  from  KnoxvlUe  in 
eastern  Tennessee  to  Paducah  Ky  where  the 
Tennes.see  Joins  the  Ohio  River  Such  a 
channel  for  the  movement  of  commerce  Is 
particularly  significant  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, where  many  of  the  raw  materials  are 
especially  suited  to  transportation  by  water 
There  are  coal,  sand,  gravel  phosphate  rock, 
marble,  bulldlne;  stone,  ceramic  materials  ce- 
ment materials,  limestone,  feldspar,  iron 
ore— the  list  could  be  extended 

This  chart  (not  pr.nted)  Indicates  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  the  river  channel  in 
recent  years.     In  the  first  8  months  of  this 
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year  2  200  automobiles  tc  the  value  of  about 
$1.510  000  were  barged  frcm  Evansvlllc  Ind., 
down  the  Ohio,  nnd  up  the  Tennessee  River  to 
Guntersvir.e.  Ala  ,  whence  they  were  dis- 
tributed In  Alabama  and  Georgia  Tins 
movement  did  net  exist  at  all  In  the  same 
period  of  last  year  In  the  .same  period  grain 
worth  approximately  $1  765  OCO  moved  by 
barge  frcm  central  western  ports  into  the 
Tennessee  Valley:  and  the  amount  moved 
was  124  percent  (ireater  than  was  moved  up 
to  the  same  time  last  year  Petroleum  prcxl- 
ucts.  mostly  gasoline  from  Illincis  refineries. 
Increased  94  percent  in  tonnage:  the  value 
of  the  33  000.000  gallons  moved  In  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year  was  about  $2  025  000 
In  the  other  direction,  pig  ircn  from  Alabama 
worth  about  $235  000  represented  an  increase 
of  221  percent  in  tonnaee  ever  the  same 
period  of  1940.  Only  last  month  a  first  ship- 
ment of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia  moved  by  truck  and  barge  to  Mis- 
souri The  barC'-'  part  of  the  shipment  took 
about  5  days— which  compares  quite  favor- 
ably with  the  time  that  railways  require  to 
cover  the  same  distance;  and  the  saving  from 
the  all-rail  rates  amounted  to  15  percent 
The  Significance  of  the  movement  is  that 
only  a  year  ago  we  were  told  that  cotton  man- 
ufacturers would  not  use  waterway  transpor- 
tation 

I  call  VDUr  p.^rticular  attention — th(ise  of 
you  who  are  especially  Interested  In  water 
transportation  on  the  improved  channels  cf 
the  Southwest — to  the  U-se  being  made  of  the 
Tennessee  River  for  articles  such  as  auto- 
mobiles, beverages  baking  scda,  cotton  goods, 
and  other  high-vaiue  products  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  development  will  be  obvious  to 
you,  I  believe 

Even  when  this  river  channel  is  fully  de- 
veloped, the  transportation  problem  will  not 
be  solved  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  The  rail 
freight  rate  structure  Is  a  serlcus  barrier.  In 
the  first  months  cf  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority It  became  apparent  that  an  In- 
tegrated development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  required  detailed 
exploration  of  the  effects  of  the  existing 
freight-transportation  rate  structure  A 
study  of  that  problem  was  Initiated  The 
facts  showed  that  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
between  the  Sotith  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  whs  being  hindered  by  what  appeared 
to  be  a  discriminatory  cla.ss-rate  freight  dif- 
ferential between  the  South  and  the  South- 
west and  the  North  and  East,  a  differential 
unfair  to  southern  business  and  harmful  to 
the  whole  country. 

A  factual  report  was  prepared  by  T  V  A. 
and  submitted  to  the  President,  and  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  That  report  is 
known  to  most  cf  you  The  question  is  now 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion which  has  authority  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  If  a  readjustment  of  class  freight 
rates  is  obtained,  together  with  an  Increas- 
ingly useful  river  highway,  transportation 
facilities  will  make  Incalculable  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  all  the  interior  regions 
and  the  whole  Nation 

The  T  V  A  "s  concern  with  InTerterrl- 
torial  cla.ss  rates  Is  still  another  Illustration 
cf  the  way  in  which  a  regional  agency,  to  be 
effective,  must  look  at  the  region  as  a  single 
problem,  a  "seamless  web  " 

A  region  cannot  be  secure,  its  development 
cannot  be  complete.  If  it  is  constantly  threat- 
ened with  floods  and  periodically  paying  the 
frlfhTul  toll  exacted  by  wa'er  out  of  control. 
I  need  not  emphasize  that  point  to  this  gath- 
ering and  In  this  area.  1  shall  only  point  out 
hew  T  V  A  's  river  development  will  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
not  only  on  the  Tennessee  but  also  on  the 
lower  Mississippi.  For  the  Tennessee  Rlvtr. 
Which  T  V.  A  's  completed  program  will  fully 
control,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  raging  fl>jdwaters  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 

We  have  already  seen  one  demonstration  of 
the  Vdluo  of  the  T  V.  A  dams  In  helping  to 
protect  the  communities  on  these  rivers  from 


danger  In  1936  the  Ncrris  Dam.  T  V  A  's 
first  tributary  storage  project  In  th?  moun- 
tainous section  of  east  Tennessee,  was  com- 
pleted almost  a  year  ahead  of  schedule  and 
went  into  operation.  This  single  dam.  the 
first  unit  of  a  system  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, held  back  sufficient  water  during  the 
high-water  period  of  the  fiood  of  1937  to  Icwer 
the  crest  at  Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  by  4  feet 
and  the  crest  at  Cairo.  Ill  .  by  nearly  half  a 
foot.  Six  Inches  may  be  as  critical  in  a  fiood 
as  6  feet  They  were  then  For  at  that  time 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  were  above  the  top 
of  the  Cairo  flo-xl  wall,  and  the  city  was  pro- 
tected only  by  the  emergency  construction 
of  a  mud  box  on  top  of  the  levee  If  Norrls 
Dam  had  not  held  back  the  waters  ready  to 
race  down  the  Tennessee  to  Join  the  crest,  a 
mud  box  on  top  of  the  levee  would  not  have 
been  enough  The  Ohio  would  have  poured 
through  Cairo 

T.  V  A  Is  now  building  Kentucky  Dam.  a 
mammoth  $105000000  pr- ject  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  where  it  Joins 
the  Ohio  This  dam  Is  so  designed  that  It 
will  store  more  than  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  floodwaters.  enough  alone  to 
reduce  mnjor  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
by  2  feet  and,  operated  together  with  the 
entire  T  V  A  system  of  dams,  to  diminish 
the  floods  a  total  of  3  feet  frcm  Cairo  to  the 
mouth  cf  the  .Arkansas  end  to  reduce  by  2 
feet  flood  heights  from  the  Arkansas  River 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Red. 

The  benefits  to  Industry  and  commerce, 
to  human  beings,  when  the  threat  of 
future  disastrous  floods  Is  removed  are  be- 
yond calculation  Tliese  bcncflts  are  rarely 
translated  into  their  effect  on  individual  en- 
terprises But  the  building  of  the  Kentucky 
dam  Illustrates  hew  much  an  individual  in- 
dustry Will  save  because  of  T  V.  A  's  activi- 
ties in  flood  control  That  dam  alonr  will 
reduce  by  $10,500,000  the  costs  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railrond  and  two  ethers  In  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  in  repair  of  flood  damage 
and  the  elevation  of  tracks 

Electric  povoer  for   regional   development 

But  safety  from  flood,  adequate  and  cheap 
facilities  for  transportation,  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  a  fertile  soil — all  these  would 
not  be  enough  to  assure  a  stable  and  rising 
Income  level  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  if  low- 
cost  power  were  lacking  For  you  and  I  live 
in  the  ape  of  power.  Electricity  is  the  ener- 
gizing force  of  modern  civilization 

Tlie  success  of  the  T  V.  A  principles  of  low 
rates  and  mass  consumption  of  electricity  is  a 
familiar  story  to  you  all.  1  shall  net  repeat 
It  tonight.  The  effects  have  been  national 
In  sccpe.  T  V  A  now  supplies  power  et 
wholesale  to  114  public  distributing  agencies, 
all  of  them  locally  cwned  and  directed  That 
power  is  l)elng  distributed  at  T  V  A  rates, 
under  conditions  set  forth  in  contracts  be- 
tween T  V  A  and  these  local  agencies  of 
distribution.'  You  know  the  recoid  of  ris- 
ing sales,  of  Increased  use,  the  stimulation  to 
the  Industries  supplying  electric  appliances. 
You  know  the  story  of  industrial  expansion 
and  incrt-a.sed  employment  that  have  come 
about  as  the  result  of  the  purchase  of  T  V.  A. 
power  by  many  industries,  most  cf  them  new 
providing  material  critically  needed  lor  our 
defense.  The  Tennessee  Valley  region  Is  to- 
day the  fastest  growing  electrometallurgical 
and  elrctrcchemical  Industrial  center  in  the 
Unlttd  States 

For  your  convenience,  I  have  had  set  out 
on  two  charts  sime  of  the  salient  facts  about 
the  T  V  A  power  program  The  first  chart 
(not  printed!  indicates  the  growth  In  out- 
put of  electricity  from  a  small  beginning  when 


'The  communities  have  found  these  rates 
profitable  I  am  attaching  to  the'^e  remarks, 
for  your  proceedings,  a  table  Indicating  the 
return  on  investment  In  the  fiscal  year  1941  cf 
15  representative  municipalities.  Including 
large  cities,  small  cities,  and  small  towns. 
You  will  see  that  the  profit  on  investment 
runs  from  20  77  percent  to  4  76  percent. 


we  were  beset  by  lawsuits  to  a  production  cf 
about  5000,000.000  kllowatt.hours.  And  the 
present  rate  of  output  exceeds  that  reached 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  same  chart 
6how5  the  growth  in  revenues  received. 

Pou-'er  the  paying  partner  of  regrional 
development 

The  second  chart  Oiot  printed)  answers  the 
question:  Hew  can  these  development  actlvi- 
tle.s  be  paid  for'  The  chart  shows  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  last  June  30,  after  paying 
out  what  It  cost  to  produce  the  billion's  cf 
kilowatt -hours  of  jjower,  and  disposing  of  it, 
there  was  a  net  income  of  nearly  $7,000,000. 
That  surplus  over  the  cost  of  power  (you  will 
note  that  taxes  of  $1,500,000  were  paid) 
would  be  enough  to  cover  the  cost  cf  indus- 
trial research,  fertilizer  production,  forestry, 
navii;ation,  flood  control,  recreation  expendi- 
tures, and  all  the  rest,  and  Biill  leave  a  sur-  ' 
plus  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  $800,000. 
Power,  you  see.  can  be  made  to  be  the  paying 
partner  In  a  regional  development  program 
that  is  tied  together  as  the  Tennessee  Villey 
j    Authority  program  is 

I  want  to  make  only  cne  more  observation 
I  about  that  power  program  as  a  result  of  8 
I  years'  experience  In  its  administration.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  benefits  of  such 
a  program  are  infinitely  greater  and  the  Gov- 
I  ernment  s  Investment  has  been  more  reward- 
ing because  the  administration  of  this  power 
j  system  is  undertaken,  not  as  an  end  In  Itself, 
1  but  as  part  cf  an  area-wide  program  to  pro- 
I  mote  in  all  forms  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  true  that  one  Govern- 
ment agency  can  build  the  dams;  another  can 
operate  the  power  system  when  the  structure 
Is  completed;  and  a  third  can  concern  Itself 
with  soil  rei-toration.  while  a  fourth  and 
fifth  can  each  be  assigned  to  cope  witli  sepa- 
rate issues  as  they  arise  as  b3'product6  of  these 
major  activities. '  That  is  the  traditional  way. 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  experience 
indicates  that  the  unified  method  Is  superior. 
In  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  we  have 
done  many  things  in  new  ways  because  of 
the  unified  approach  Let  me  illustrate. 
Our  engineers  design  the  dams  cur  own  con- 
struction forces  build.  A  powerhouse  Is,  of 
course,  a  jjart  of  the  completed  structure. 
Now,  under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
system,  the  men  who  are  to  operate  that 
powerhouse  and  system  are  in  a  position  to 
aid  in  the!'  design  There  are,  I  can  assure 
you  a  go(d  many  arguments  around  our 
conference  table  when  the  Board  must  reach 
a  major  decision  on  any  subject.  The  chief 
engineer  is  there  with  his  technicians  and 
the  manag?r  of  power  with  men  from  his 
staff  Men  whose  special  responsibility  is 
procurement,  employment,  hotislng,  transpor- 
tation, sell  conservation,  forestry,  public  rec- 
reation, and  research  are  joined  together  in 
conference.  They  are  Joined  together  in  the 
Job 

Conflicts,  or  apparent  conflicta,  have  Inevi- 
tably developed  in  the  use  of  the  water  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  Just  as  on  almost  any 
large  stream,  especially  if  It  flows  through 
several  States.  A  dam  designed  and  built  for 
navigation  alone  might  well  Increase  the 
fiood  hazard  at  certain  points  in  the  river. 
Dams  built  and  operated  for  power  alone 
might  destroy  the  possibilities  of  all-year 
navigation  or  contribute  to  flood  danger.  The 
impounding  of  water  creates  potential  ma- 
laria danger,  and  the  control  of  malaria  by 
certain  methods  can  destroy  fish  life  and 
recreation,  or  waste  water  valuable  for  power 
production  And  so  it  goes.  In  a  river  that 
affects  seven  States  and  flows  through  almost 
every  kind  of  terrain  conflicts  between  com- 
munities States  and  various  u^ses  were  in- 
evitable But  such  conflicts  have  been  ad- 
Justed  and  harmonized  with  almost  complete 
succss  because  of  the  unity  of  managerial 
policy  provided  by  Congreae  when  It  set  up 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

And  mark  this  fact  The  conflicts  In  water 
u.se  In  the  Tennessee  water.-Jhed  were  resolved 
not  In  Washington  far  from  the  region  and 
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Its  problems;  the  Important  thing  Is  not  that 
there  are  conflicts  but  that  the  conflicts  were 
resolved  where  they  should  be — In  the  region 
directly  affected. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  a  pro- 
B'-am  of  dam  construction  for  the  promotion 
of  navigation,  the  control  of  floods,  and  the 
produciicn  of  electric  energy  is  net  solely  the 
ooncern  of   engineers.     While   the   engineers 
are  drilling  to  determine  foundation  condi- 
tions while  designers  and  draftsmen  are  busy 
at  their  .special  tasK.*.  specialist*  in  other  fields 
are  surveving  the  labor  supply  and  exploring 
the  problems  Incident  to  the  relocation  of  the 
families  who  must  be  moved.     They  are  cal- 
culating the  methods  by  which  a  soil-rebuild- 
ing program  can  enrich  upland  farms  so  as  to 
provid<»  a  substitute  for  the  bottom  lands  that 
are  flooded.    Tbey  are  working  out  the  sched- 
ule of  tax  readjustment  and  examining  the 
impact  on  those  local  Industries  whose  raw 
materials  and   markets  are   affected  by   the 
•cpulatlon  change.     At  the  same  time  they 
are  studying  the  best  uses  for  the  additional 
power  that  will  be  available  for  distribution 
When  the  dams  are  completed.    They  are  hold- 
ing conferences  with  all  interested  public  and 
private  agencies — and  there  are  many  agen- 
cies, public   and   private,   that  are  concerned 
when    a   river   is   changed   from    a   turbulent 
stream  and  becomes  a  chain  of  serene   and 
beautiful   lakes.    Fish   and  wildlife   are    af- 
fected    And  the  slack-water  pools  In  place  of 
a   turbulent  river  increase  the  difUcultles  of 
msdaria  control. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  must  face  the 
total  effect  of  this  construction  program.    For 
Tennessee  Valley  Authoritys  concern  Is  not 
the  dams  but  the  people  and  the  area.    It  Is 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  Job  to  make  its 
adverse  effects  aa  slight  and  as  brief  as  pos- 
Bible.     It  Is  as  much  its  obligation  to  make 
Bure  that  the  rich  potential  benefits  are  swiftly 
realized.     It  la  because  of  this  unique  ap- 
proach to  the  regional  problems  that  we  make 
available  the  advice  of  experts  on  community 
planning — men  who  know  how  to  transform 
Into  a  permanent  benefit  the  disaster  which 
threatens  when  a  part  ol'  the  land  of  a  town 
Is  flooded  forever.    That  Is  why  we  have  co- 
operated with  interested  agencies  In  develop- 
ing an  entirely  new  Industry  In  our  valley — 
the  Industry  of  recreation. 

Recreation  as  a  regional  resource 

The  creation  of  a  series  of  large  lakes  opens 
an  enurely  new  field  of  economic  opportunity 
to  those  cltiwns  and  communities  who  can 
Bupply  appropriate  facilities  for  public  recrea- 
tion. These  man-made  lakes  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  any  In  America.  They  are  ideal  for 
pleasure  boating — a  new  recreation  in  otir  part 
of  the  South — for  fishing,  and  huntmg.  But 
policies  had  to  be  adopted  and  community 
cooperation  encouraged  in  order  that  the  full 
benefit  might  be  realized.  Sound  develop- 
ments of  recreational   facilities  to  encourage 

the  greatest  public  use  are  not  spontaneous. 
They  require  training,  experience,  and  work. 
The  results  of  the  plans  Inaugurated  before 
the  lakes  were  made  are  vastly  encouraging 
today  Already  these  attractions  have 
brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  to 
the  area  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  result  in  creating  new  Jobs  and  in  ex- 
panding commercial  activity  has  already  been 
marked.  More  than  2,000  boats  cruised  on 
Norris  Lake  last  summer,  and  the  first  annual 
regatta  at  GuntersviUe,  Ala.,  brought  more 
than  50.000  visitors  to  this  Alabama  town, 
new  on  the  ahore  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful lakes  in  America  and  a  port  on  a  river 
highway.  Those  boats  and  that  community 
feirtlvity  Illustrate  a  new  source  of  income. 
Today  the  merchants  In  our  area  can  rely  on 
a  substantial  volume  of  sales  of  fishing  tackle, 
and  there  are  Jobs  for  guides  and  game  war- 
dens and  purveyors  of  food.  The  whole  econ- 
omy Is  t>elng  lifted  as  a  reatilt  of  a  small  addi- 
tional public  investment  and  careful  planning 
In  advance,  an  Inveatment  and  an  eflort  neg- 


ligible in  comparison  with  the  return.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  supplied  expert 
advice,  developed  the  shore  line,  aided  In 
stocking  the  lakes,  and  demonstrated  on  its 
own  properties  certain  requirements  for  a 
balanced  recreational  area.  One  Tennessee 
conservation  official  has  estimated  the  busi- 
ness effect  of  this  recreational  program  within 
that  State  alone  to  be  about  $25,000,000  an- 
nually. That  income,  that  widened  oppcrtu- 
nity,  has  resulted  because  Tennesi^ee  Valley 
Authority's  responsibility  is  not  simply  to 
construct  dams  efficiently  and  economically 
and  then  to  retire  proud  of  a  Job  well  done. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  Job  is  to  see  that 
this  Government  investment  is  fully  used  to 
promote  the  economic  opportunities  ci  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  way  different  programs  are  co- 
ordinated, not  at   some  far-off  headquarters 
but  right  In  the  field  where  the  effects  can  be 
appraised.     For   these   men — the.se   engineers 
and   architects,    these   foresters   and  agricul- 
turists,   these    specialists    In    power    cpera- 
tlons — do  not  come  to  our  management  con- 
ferences armed  only  by  the  study  of  research 
pamphlets  and  textbooks;  nor  are  they  tpe- 
ctallsts    sent    out   from   some   remote    head- 
quarters   to    advise    the    men    in    the    field 
They    are    the    men    who   do    the    Jcb       They 
come    to    the    directors'    meetings    from    the 
very  farms,  the  Industries,  the  communities, 
and  people  the  program  will  affect.     Their 
scientific  training,  their  expert  advice,  must 
stand    up    every    day    by    the    practical    test; 
does  it  work?     They  cannot  escape  the  sight 
of    their   mistakes  and  inadequacies.     Delu- 
sions  of   omniscience    have    quick   death   in 
such  a  setting.    The  authority  cf  power  gives 
way    to    the    authority    of    knowledge,    the 
"know  how." 

We  believe  that  to  survive,  this  democracy 
must  find  new  forms  through  which  its  witl 
can  be  expressed.  In  this  first  regional  Au- 
thority we  have  tried  out  one  such  new 
form.  We  offer  the  result  cf  our  demonstra- 
tion. Today  as  farms  and  forests  and  indus- 
tries of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  strained  to 
the  limit  to  produce  for  our  Nation's  de- 
fense we  believe  the  men  and  women  there 
are  facing  the  future  with  increased  faith 
and  hope  and  confidence  because  theirs  was 
chosen  as  tin  area  of  demonstration  for  the 
Nation. 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
me  at  Freeport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on 
October  18,  1941,  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional unity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  greatest  arma- 
ment program  known  to  history.  We  are 
gearing  our  Nation  to  the  maximum  pitch  of 
production  to  turn  out  tba  implements  of 


defense.  We  are  racing  against  time  In  the 
most  gigantic  undertaking  conceivable  to  the 
human  mind. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  this  Jcb  It 
ts  a  jcb  that  not  only  affects  you  vitaUy  but 
it  is  one  that  Is  going  to  make  increasingly 
heavy  demands  upon  you.  Not  a  single  Amer- 
ican can  escape  the  responsibility  of  thia 
hour.  Not  a  single  real  American  has  a 
thought  ctf  selling  his  country  short  iA  this 
crisis.  Some  may  question  the  reality  ot 
this  emergency;  some  may  doubt  the  valid- 
ity of  our  danger;  some  may  differ  over  the 
relative  need  for  certain  urgent  domestic 
demands  upon  otir  home  resources. 

It  is  a  good  old  democratic  American  prac- 
tice to  talk  over  matters  of  this  kind;  to  find 
out  Just  where  we  stand;  Just  what  measure 
of  cooperation  is  required  of  each  cf  us  I 
want  to  strike  a  few  high  lights  In  that  kind 
of  a  discupslon. 

Wc  know  that,  as  a  democracy,  we  are  exist- 
ing in  an  unfriendly  world  Most  cf  Europe, 
parts  of  Asia,  and  seme  of  Africa,  are  domi- 
nated by  a  coalition  of  dictatorships.  Dicta- 
tors have  no  regard  for  the  freedoms  which 
we  know  men  must  possess  If  they  are  to  rise 
above  slarery 

We  know  that  a  man  must  enjoy  freedom 
of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  assembly  if  life 
at  all  is  to  be  worthwhile.  Rob  a  man  of 
those  freedoms  and  you  reduce  h'm  to  a  vas- 
sal You  take  him  back  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
You  turn  back  the  clock  of  human  prcgess. 
You  smother  the  fount  of  mar.s  intellect. 
You  sap  his  initiative.  You  attack  his  self- 
respect.  You  dissipate  his  moral  fiber.  You 
create  a  figure  of  despair,  disillusionment. 
and  degrfidation. 

We  take  our  freedoms  for  granted  We 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  denied 
elsewhere  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  Imagine 
a  society  In  which  they  do  not  exist.  And 
yet,  Just  across  the  ever-narrowing  Atlantic, 
the  exhibits  are  plentiful 

There  you  will  find  great  populations  of 
oppressed  people  There  you  will  find  men 
Who  are  forbidden  the  most  rudimentary 
liberties.  They  are  denied  the  right  to  attend 
the  church  of  their  choice  They  are  told 
to  what  radio  programs  they  may  listen  and 
not  listen  Their  treasured  books  and  papers 
are  destroyed  If  they  advocate  views  cut  of 
accord  with  the  conqueror.  Their  savings 
are  plundered  Tlieir  wordly  possessions  are 
confl-scated  Their  families  are  given  no 
choice  ir  shaping  their  lives  and  destinies. 
They  are  f<"rced  into  labor — Into  armies,  fac- 
tories, work  camps,  or  worse — to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  tvTant.  They  are  told  with  whom 
they  may  talk,  when  they  must  rise,  when 
retire,  what  and  hew  much  they  may  eat 
and  wear  The  Gestapo,  the  storm  trooper, 
the  censrr  Is  everywhere  There  is  no  escape, 
no  release,  no  mercy  The  will  of  the  would- 
be  world  dictator  must  be  obeyed  The  only 
alternative  Is  death — and  many  chocse  that 
way  out. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  a  civiliza- 
tion Adolf  Hitler  is  trying  to  build. 

Hitler  is  the  one  great  military  menace 
to  America  today  He  despises  the  processes 
of  democracy  He  envies  our  wealth,  cur 
resources,  our  power,  our  progress.  He  yearns 
for  the  day  when  he  can  fasten  about  us  the 
feudal  bonds  of  nazl-lsm  He  thirsts  for  the 
hour  when  he  can  capitalize  on  America's 
wealth  and  bring  to  their  knees  the?e  prrud 
and  priTileged  citizens  of  nations  of  freedrm. 
There  can  no  longer  be  a  serious  d<  ubt  cf 
his  objective  Each  time  he  has  emb?rked 
on  a  new  conquest,  he  has  announced  that, 
once  this  is  accomplished,  he  will  have  no 
further  territorial  ambitions  If  two  or  three 
broken  promises  label  a  man  ur.tru^tworthy, 
how  shall  we  describe  this  man  Hitler?  He 
has  ravished  and  occupied  .come  15  European 
nations  and  today  his  military  machine  se^'ka 
to  subjugate  and  control  Russia — a  nation 
larger  than   all   of   the   continent   of   North 
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America  Hitler's  mask  1?  off  He  1?  the 
supreme  prevaricator  of  history.  His  word 
Is  worthless;  his  method  is  inhuman;  his 
goal  is  destruction. 

Hitler  will  y;e:d  tc  only  one  persu.islon — 
that  of  a  superior  opposing  force.  So  long 
as  he  can  overcome  armed  resistance,  no 
moral,  national,  or  political  considerations 
will  thwart  his  progress.  He  has  charted  his 
mad  cotirse  for  world  domination  and  only 
cold  steel   will  give  him  pause. 

Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  Hitler  Is 
overlooking  the  possibility  of  a  New  World 
conquest?  Do  you  think  his  appetite  would 
be  satisfied  without  the  Juciest  plum  of  all? 

Should  wc  take  his  wcrd  that  he  has  no 
designs  on  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Can 
we  credit  this  tyrant  with  peaceful  Inten- 
tions toward  us  while  he  wallows  in  the  blood 
of  his  defenseless  neighbors  at  home?  Can 
we  consider  the  Axis'  military  campaigns  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  no  threats  to  us? 
Can  any  American  citizen  be  that  blind? 

No;  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any 
room  for  question  about  Hitler's  scheme  for 
world  conquest.  Our  danger  Is  acute  In 
building  our  defenses  we  are  In  a  'ace  against 
time.  So  long  as  Britain  and  Russia  resist 
we  have  time  to  prepare  We  hope,  with  our 
aid.  that  that  resistance  niay  be  prolonged; 
that  the  Nazi  hordes  may  bcz  down  in  the 
vas:  reaches  of  the  Soviet,  that  wr.r  will  not 
come  to  the  Americas 

We  are  now  giving  these  resisting  nations 
all  of  the  aid  we  can  mutter  and  spare  We 
will  give  them  more  and  mure  Will  it  be 
sufficient  to  stop  Hitler?  The  gamble  is  great. 
The  outcome  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  our  contribution  The  days  ahead 
will  be  most  severe  The  reality  of  the  Hitler 
menace  to  us  will  become  more  pronounced 

I  take  my  stand  with  our  country's  foreign 
policy  and  with  our  President  I  agree  with 
America's  leadership  that  any  force  that  con- 
tributes to  Hitler's  downfall  helps  us  In  so 
doing,  I  am  lu't  for  communism,  fsscism, 
paganism,  or  an.y  ether  "ism"  but  American- 
ism. I  support  all  current  efforts  to  supply 
guns  and  planes  and  tanks  to  the  powers 
that  are  heroically  re.^^istlng  Axis  conquest. 
I  believe  this  program,  amended  and 
strengthened  with  our  domestic  defenses  and 
our  air  and  nnval  bases  In  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  Is  best  calctilated  to  protect 
America  and  tc  spell  the  eventual  doom  of 
Hitler's  blueprint  for  a  Nazi  world.  I  am 
sincerely  for  America  first 

Can  we  say  that  a  spreading,  sdvancine, 
threatening  recime  of  terror  is  none  of  our 
business"'  Cnn  w  turn  our  backs  to  human 
misery  that  now  menaces  our  own  future? 
Can  we  doubt  our  own  danper  when  we  ob- 
serve the  ma.ss  slaughter  In  Russia,  the  vital 
battle  of  the  Atlantic,  the  continuing  attacks 
on  Britain,  the  .sharp  clashes  in  Africa,  the 
aggression  In  the  Near  E^st.  the  explosive 
Bittiation   In    the   Orient,   the   Nazi    activities 

rlcht  here  In  the  Americas? 

It  Is  folly  to  underestimate  the  acute  men- 
ace of  the  Axis  CTrnpalgn  It  is  foolhardy  to 
compromi.se  with  the  real  necessity  for  our 
complete  defen'^e  It  is  poisonous  to  read 
virtue  into  Hitler's  plan. 

There  Is  no  course  open  to  us  but  the  path 
to  preparedness  We  are  by  nature  a  Nation 
devoted  to  p>eace  Our  great  Industrial  and 
economic  achievements  have  been  accom- 
plished during  periods  of  peace 

We  want  no  part  in  aiuther  war  We 
have  had  enouch  of  the  Eurof)ean  brand  of 
Intrigue,  Jealousy,  and  d 'Uble-dealing  We 
are  oppo.sed  to  the  dispatch  of  another  A  E. 
F  These  are  our  convictions  but  convictions 
alone  won't  stop  Hitler  \Ve  must  translate 
our  convictions  into  real  action.  Into  imple- 
ments of  defense,  into  material  aid  to  all 
who  are  attacked.  Into  an  affirmative  policy 
of   effective   resistance. 

We  are  doing  Just  this.  Today  we  are  striv- 
ing, with  all  of  oiiT  resources,  by  example 
and  by  deed,  to  preserve  Inviolate  the  digni- 


ties, the  progress,  and  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. We  are  employir.g  all  of  our  collective 
ability  to  provide  a  system  of  defense  second 
to  none  in  the  world  s  history. 

We  are  building  a  defense  here  sufficiently 
strong  to  discourage  even  the  most  ruthless 
aggressor  or  combination  of  at^gressors  We 
are  making  our  homeland  safe  from  the  In- 
vader. We  are  turning  out  guus,  planes, 
tanks,  ships,  and  related  weapons  in  a  mass- 
production  effort  that,  within  the  not  far 
distant  future,  will  exceed  the  production  of 
the  Axis  Powers. 

We  are  lending  material  assistance  to  those 
nations  that  are  actively  resisting  Invasion. 
We  are  completing  valuable  air  and  naval 
bases  In  our  defensive  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  We  are  moving  great  cargoes 
of  goods  on  the  high  seas  except  in  areas 
specifically  ruled  out  in  the  Neutrality  Act  as 
war  zones.  We  are  patrolling  the  Atlantic  on 
one  hand  and  maintaining  a  vipUant  watch 
In  the  Pacific  on  the  other  hand.  We  are 
extending  commercial  courtesies  to  our 
neighbors  in  Central  and  South  America, 
and  we  are  collaborating  to  the  extent  of  cur 
legal  ability  with  our  traditional  Canadian 
friends 

This  is  a  giant  effort  of  vast  magnitude  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is  an  effort 
that  carries  wit'.i  It  sacrifices  and  penalties 
and  burdensome  responsibilities.  It  is  an 
effort  that  demands  the  highest  degree  of 
loyalty  and  unity  of  all  of  us 

We  are  not  going  to  stop  Hitler  with  a 
business  as  usual  economy  in  America 
This  requires  a  superexertion  We  must  un- 
derstand that  the  demand  for  more  guns, 
more  planes,  more  tanks,  and  more  ships  Is 
almost  insatiable  There  can  be  no  halfway 
measures,  no  compromise,  no  loitering,  no 
unnecessary  work  stoppages  The  shadow  of 
nazl-lsm  is  across  our  path.  The  hand  of  the 
tyrant  is  poised  to  strike  On  land,  m  the 
air,  on  the  sea,  and  under  the  sea  the  legions 
of  death  stalk  their  prey  Time  is  short 
It  is  later  than  you  think.  America  must  be 
on  guard. 

I  ask  you,  I  plead  with  you,  rally  to  the 
cause.  Tlie  stakes  are  high  in  this  struggle 
between  democracy  and  dictatorship  Hu- 
man freedom  itself  hangs  In  the  balance. 
Work,  cooperation,  and  sacrifice  must  replace 
Indifference,  partl.sanship.  and  personal  gain. 
You  as  an  Individual  citizen  have  your  ob- 
ligation In  this  serious  hour  ol  our  Republic's 
history  The  voice  of  necessity  calls  on  you 
now.  The  eyes  of  America's  past  patriots  are 
on  you  now.  Your  shoulder  Is  needed  at  the 
wheel  now 

What  more  can  you  do  to  help  defend 
America?  My  friends,  look  about  you.  Buy 
and  tell  others  to  buy  delen,se  bonds  and 
stamps;  Join  the  Red  Cross;  help  the  United 
Sfrvlce  Organizations;  enlist  in  your  civilian 
defense  unit 

But,  above  all,  consider  the  demand  lor  co- 
ordination, ccllaboratlon,  cooperation.  In  a 
word,  unity  A  greater  unity  of  our  people 
will  produce  a  strengthened  morale.  It  will 
provide  an  invincible  front  It  will  give  us 
an  armor  that  no  subversive  agent,  no  sabo- 
teur, no  false  prophet  can  pierce  It  will  be 
our  guard  against  alien  propaganda,  agalnfit 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  division  at  home 

You  will  recall  during  the  last  war  that  In 
the  frenzied  passion  of  the  day  many  Ameri- 
cans resorted  to  trick  phrases  and  to  name- 
calling  practices,  for  which  many  were  later 
heartily  ashamed  So.^;e  good  American  citi- 
zens, with  perhaps  a  German  name  and  with 
perhaps  a  broken  speech,  were  lab, led  "pro- 
German."  Sincere  patriots  were  sometimes 
assailed  and  reviled  That  sort  of  thing  must 
not  happen  here  again  It  Is  part  of  your  duty 
to  see  that  It  does  not  happen  during  this 
period 

We  have  Germans  and  Italians  and  Finns 
In  this  country— and  we  have  descendants  of 
those  nationalities — who  may  rightly  be  re- 


garded as  e:  cmplary  American*  They  are 
w:th  us  in  cur  defense  ng.iintt  totalitarian- 
ism Don't  Isolate  them  dcn't  embitter 
them:  d^n't  question  their  patriotlrm  Here 
in  this  land  of  freedom  all  races,  all  creeds. 
all  colors  are  entitled  to  respect  and  decency. 
That  Is  what  this  effort  Is  all  about — to  pro- 
tect that  right  to  which  any  man  i«  entiiled. 
The  whlsp  r  of  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dice Is  alreaciy  audible.  It  must  be  discour- 
aged; It  must  be  condemned.  It  must  be 
blotted  out.  There  again  you  will  do  your 
share  to  help  guarantee  hiiiior  and  tclerance 
and  Jtistlce  In  this  world  whore  tho=e  virtues 
are  at  a  prenilum 

The  great  debate  o\er  our  national  courae 
of  action  has  ended  There  is  ttill  some  divi- 
sion over  details  of  our  program,  but,  in  the 
main,  our  ccuniiys  objtx-tive  is  crystal  clear. 
You  and  I  will  not  agree  on  every  Item 
of  concern  at  the  moment  but  we  will  agree 
on  tl.e  ove; -all  effort  to  protect  and  de- 
fend Amer;ca  by  all  available  means  and 
methods  V>e  will  agree  that  we  are  going  to 
keep  tills  R<  public  safe  for  fret  men  That 
is  the  heart  and  center  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram and  cf  our  foreign  policy 

New  is  the  time  to  clot-e  ranks  behind  the 
Nation's  leadership  It  is  prtjvidential  that 
we  have  at  t  be  helm  cf  our  aovernment  the 
world's  foremost  advocate  of  politicci  free- 
dom and  of  human  righu  To  millions  of 
enslaved  aiiij  cppressed  pecpie  throughout 
the  world  cur  great  President  Is  the  symbol 
of  hope — a  beacon  of  light  shining  througU 
the  blackne*.-5  of  despair  and  misery 

Let  us  give  this  ccuragtous  and  heavily 
burdened  nan  in  the  White  House  the 
strength  thtit  f-pring.«  from  a  uniied  people. 
He  Is  striving,  with  unceasing  zeal  to  keep 
us  at  peact ,  to  preserve  cur  freedom  and 
security,  to  protect  our  homes,  cur  very  Uvea. 
It  is  blind  and  cruel  and  Hlogical  to  tie  hla 
hands  In  this  crisis. 

Your  Representatives  in  Congress  are  on  the 
Job  This  defense  program  Is  being  operated 
under  due  democratic  procesaes  Legislative 
and  executive  branches  cf  the  Gcve:nment 
are  working  m  harmony  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  being  accorded  wide  sup- 
port at  Washington  He  mu^t  have  the  same 
support  from  back  home  Tliere  again  you 
can  help 

Tlie  resp<;neibiluy  for  the  success  cf  thla 
defense  of  freedom  rests  equally  upcn  each 
of  us.  Our  Nation  is  in  peril  We  must  mov» 
quickly,  unerringly,  confidently  In  our 
hearts  we  must  carry  the  noble  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  immortal  Stephen  Decatur: 
"Our  country,  in  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  may  she  always  be  la  the  right;  but 
our  country,  right  or  wrong  " 


Addres*    at    Dedication    of    New    Library 

Building  at  St.  .\mbrose  College,  Dav- 
enport, Iowa 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN   THE   SE.NWTE  OF    THE   tTNITED  STATE3 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    JAME8  A    FARLEY 


Mr  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addresa 
dehvered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  on  th« 
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occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
library  buildinp  at  St.  Ambrose  College. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  on  October  24.  1941. 

There  bfing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Farley  ,  I^  m:ght  seem  appropriatr  that 
I  address  niy  remarks  today  to  the  faculty  of 
letters  h-re  at  the  collfge  for.  as  yru  Know.  I 
have  had  sume  trair.'.ng  m  the  department  of 
lettei-5  of  the  Uiutt-d  States  Goveriimcnt.  I 
am  aware  cf  ccur?e.  that  there  Is  a  vast  dif- 
foreiire  between  the  department  of  letters 
In  a  college  and  the  Pcstal  Department  cf 
the  Governmer.t.  but  they  ire  the  same  In 
this  sen=e  that  both  have  to  do  with  human 
rrmmunication  and  I  am  sure  that  am.ong 
the  miUiiins  of  compositions  that  pass 
through  the  mails,  there  Is  many  a  gem  cf 
fine  literature  In  this  connection.  I  think 
that  I  should  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
come  to  the  dedication  of  your  maenlticent 
library  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  books  are 
properly  stamped  nor  to  sut^gest  postali^ation 
cf   the   library's  circulatory  system 

We  are  here  rather,  to  dedicate  one  of 
the  precious  tressures  of  this  wcrid — a  fine 
llbr.irv  I  say  this,  because  a  fine  library 
contains  the  products  cf  that  which  Is  the 
world's  greatest  treasure— the  mind  of  man. 
A  library  Is  the  storehouse  cf  what  men 
and  women  have  thought  and  felt  and  dis- 
covered throuuhout  the  ages  and  what  they 
are  thinking  and  feeling  and  discovering  now 
It  Is  the  ImJt  which  binds  the  past  with  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  work  of  the 
minds  cf  scholars,  present,  past,  and  future, 
perfect  and  Imperfect 

Great  books  do  not  spring  from  something 
accidental  In  the  great  men  who  wrote  them 
They  are  the  expressions  of  their  hearts  and 
their  minds:  of  their  very  lives  The  pur- 
pose of  a  libran,',  in  very  brief,  is  to  transmit 
to  generation  after  generation  what  waf  gnod 
and  true  and  beautiful  of  the  past,  linking 
It  with  what  is  the  same  In  the  present  In 
this  glorious  cotintry  of  ours,  we  have  known 
much  progress  and  we  take  a  legitimate  pride 
In  the  civilization  and  the  democracy  which 
are  ours  and  which  we,  like  our  rnrefathers. 
have  sworn  to  preserve  Our  pledge  is  mo- 
tivated by  the  grand  exampio  whuh  Is  spread 
out  before  u?  In  the  libraries  of  the  land, 
where  we  learn  what  the  great  Americans  of 
the   past   have   been 

Jut't  awhile  ago  I  said  that  I  mlehr  clplm 
an  Interest  in  the  department  of  letters,  for 
I  think  that  I  can  modestly  refer  to  myelf 
as  a  humanist  My  duties  have  given  me 
manv  opporturiltles  for  human  contact  with 
people  of  all  classes  and  In  all  conditions  of 
life  Hence,  a  library,  to  me.  Is  first  and 
foremost  a  human  thing  pulsating  with  the 
emotions  of  the  men  and  wcmen  who  have 
transferred  their  deepest  thoutthts  to  the 
children  of  their  minds,  the  bocks  which  re- 
main with  us.  thovigh  they,  the  authors 
have  d-.'parted 

A  brief  example  may  clarify  my  meaning. 
One  day  a  lu::e  bcv  and  hi.*  father  were 
walking  on  the  seashore  when  the  by 
found  a  little  shell  and  held  It  to  his  tar. 
Suddenly  he  hrard  e<"unds — strange,  low, 
melodious  sounds  as  if  the  shell  were  re- 
membering and  repeatlni^  to  itself  the  mur- 
murs and  the  life  of  Its  ocean  heme  TVie 
little  boy  s  face  tilled  with  wonder  as  he  lis- 
tened Here  in  the  little  shell,  appar.  nrly. 
was  the  voice  of  another  world,  and  he  lis- 
tened With  delight  to  its  mystery  and  nnisic. 
Then  came  his  father,  explaining  that  the 
boy  had  hea'-d  ncthirig  strance:  that  'he 
pearly  curves  of  the  shell  simply  caught  a 
multitude  cf  sounds  too  faint  for  human 
ears  and  filied  the  glimmering  hollows  with 
the  murmur  of  Innumerable  echoes.  It  wa-^ 
net  a  new  world,  but  only  the  unnoticed 
harmony  of  the  old  that  had  aroused  the 
boys  wonder 

Some  such  experience  as  this  awaits  those 
Who  will  listen,  as  It  were,  to  the  voices  cf  a 
library.     Let  some  little  song  appeal  to  the 


ear.  or  a  ncble  book  to  the  heart,  and  for  the 
moment  at  least  we  disci  ver  a  new  world,  a 
world  so  different  from  our  r.wn  that  it  -eetns 
a  pl-.ce  cf  dreams  and  miagic.     To  enter  a:.d 
enjoy  this  new  world,  to  love  good  books,  Is 
to   live   intimately   with   the  great  minds   of 
the  world,  for  behind  every  book   Is  a  man; 
behind  the  man  Is  the  race;  and  behind  the 
race  are  the  natural  and  social  environments 
whose    Iniluence    is    unconsciously    reflected. 
In  a  word,  we  become  in  truth  a  member  of 
the  great  human  family  and  a  citizen  of  the 
world       Gradually     we    awaken    to    the    fact 
that   whether   as    an   individual   or   a   people 
we    form   onlv    part   of   one    ereat   family    of 
Ccd,   and  the   rieht?   and  the    privileges  we 
enjoy   we    are  ready    to  vindicate   for   others. 
We  ccme  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  is  writ- 
ten   in   the   preamble    of    our    Constitution. 
that   "all   men   are  created  equal  and  gifted 
by     the     Creator     with     inalienable     rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happ.ncsi-  ■'     Our  books  of  history  will 
reveal    to   us   clearly    and    emphatically    that 
all  men  and  all  nations  which  have  attempt- 
ed   tyranny   over    other    men   or   over   other 
nations  have  come  in  ihe  end  to  desolation. 
May   I   dicresp  to  express  my   deepest   con- 
cern about  the  present  world  conditions.     As 
an  empire  cf  States,  we  have  ccme  to  grtat- 
ness  through  a  national  unity  achieved  by  a 
bapnsm  cf  blood.    As  a  dtmccracy  we  must 
all  submit  to  the  wiil  of  the  majority  as  ex- 
pressed  by   the    ballots       Against    the  dangers 
that  surround  us.  we  must  be  united  in  the 
common  cause  cf   country 

It  is  just  in  defense  of  such  precious  things. 
as  this  iibrarv  that  -e  must  raise  the  mighty 
forces  of  this  Nation  m  defense.  You  might 
recall  that  m  the  destruction  cf  a  library  In 
the  past  ages,  the  records  cf  practically  a 
whole  civilization  was  lost. 

In  the  days  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  a  great 
city  in  Egypt  called  Alexandria,  and  here  the 
rulers    of    the    world    had    built    a    wonderful 
library  In  wlilch  were  gathered  the  works  of 
all    the    famous    authors   of    the   Greek    and 
'  Roman  world     When  Julius  Caesar  conquered 
Egypt  his  soldiers  accidentally  set  fire  to  this 
luxurious    capital        A    section    of    the    city 
burned  to  the  ground  and  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  library,  many  master- 
pieces Of  ancient  literature  were  lost  forever. 
The  Gcths  and  tl'.e  Vandals  overran  Rome; 
the   Turks   swept   into  Greece — burning   and 
pillaging,  desiroymg  paintings  and  bocks  and 
temples    and    statues,    until    the    literature   of 
Greece    and    Heme    became    only    a    glorious 
name  based  on  a  handful  cf  plsys,  and  stories, 
and  pctiris  that  sr.mehcw  surMved  these  ter- 
rible  years  of    barbarian    conquest.     But   no 
barbarian  invader?  peiietrated  trie  land  of  the 
pyramids,   and   iX  Alexandria  had  not  burned 
on  the  fatal  nls-ht  of  Caesar's  victory,  the  lit- 
erature r  f  the  ancient  world  would  have  been 
preserved  for  us  in  that  vanished  city  beside 
the  Nile     With  Alexandria,  there  perished  for 
us  practically  a  whole  civilization  and  all  we 
have    of    it,    is    the    grinning    figures    of    the 
I    Silent  deseit 
I       Thousands  cf  vear 


age  m  ancient  Greece. 
sta'ue  cf  Venus,  the 
beati'v  He  carved  a 
tirure  which  for  more 
stc  d   m   its  shrine  In 


a    sculptor    carvi  d    a 
gccidess    of    Icve    and 
serene    and    beautiful 
than  a  hundred  years 
all  Its  restful  loveiiness.    Then  carae  the  in- 
vader   Th!<"  thing  of  beauty  warthrcwn  dcwn 

as  worthless  and  rcm.amed  for  years  and  years 
in  a  fcrgrttcn  fcre-t  the  wild  vegetation 
growing  over  it  One  day  a  lone  iwanderer 
sti:mblcd  ur-  n  it.  brushed  the  lea\1ts  and  the 
clay  from  It  and  brought  it  to  Europe  where 
It  new  standi  if  indeed  It  Is  still  there,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre — the  most  famous 
sculpture  i:i  th.e  world  Ycu  knew,  of  course, 
that  this  famous  sculpture  has  no  arms  and 
some  times  visiters  to  the  Louvre  wonder 
why  the  arms  cannct  be  replaced  Well  fcr 
centuries  artists  have  tried  to  replace  the 
arms  but  every  attempt  ha.'"-  proved  futile  for 
the  reason  that  the  inspiration  of  the  man 
who  originally  carved  that  .^'atvie  has  been 
lost  and  no  cne  however  sk;'..:ul  can  recap- 


ture It.  A  great  work  cf  art  stands  alone, 
whether  It  be  a  piece  of  music,  a  poem,  a 
novel,  or  a  drama,  for  it  is  a  creatlcn  and  a 
creation  of  Its  very  nature  cannot  be 
duphcateti. 

Now  It  has  been  my  observation  that  most 
people  wfch  to  live  as  fully  as  they  can  in  the 
span  of  life  which  Is  given    to  them.     But 
think   wbat  a  limited  existence   we  should 
live  were  It  not  for  books.    Think  what  little 
expcrienOe   we   should   really    have   were   we 
confined  to  the  times  in  which  we  are  obliged 
to  move.     How  much  of  the   world  can  we 
really  experience  in  a  lifetime?     How  many 
people    it    America    have    seen    the    United 
States?     Fcr   every   soldier   of   fortune  who 
visits  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  brushes  close 
to  death  in   desperate   situations,   there    are 
thousands  who  stay  at  home  and  pass  their 
days  In  the  humdrum  routine  of  a  workday 
world,   obliged   to   do   so   for  one   reason    or 
another.    Yet  no  one  of  us  need  be  denied  the 
Joy  of  travel  and  the  zest  of  adventure.    Books 
can  trancport  us  beyond  the  barriers  of  time 
and  enable  us  to  relive  the  life  of  vanished 
ages      James  Russell  Lowell  said  this  about 
the  ability  to  read:  "It  revives  for  us.  without 
miracle,  the  age  of  wonder,  endowing  us  with 
shoes  of  swiftness  and  the  cap  of  darkness,  so 
that   we  walk    invisible   like   fern   seed   and 
witness  -unharmed  the  plague  of  Athens  or 
Florence  or  London;   accompany    Caesar  on 
his  marches,  or  look  In  on  Catiline  in  council 
with  his  fellow  conspirators  or  take  our  place 
with  Cloero  as  he  "uncovers  the  conspiracy." 
How  iCing  will  most  of  us  live'    At  the  most 
a  brief  70-odd  years,  and  we    can   only  be 
at  one  place  at  a  time.     But  a  book,  like  a 
magic  carpet,  can  take  us  to  the  South  Pole 
with  Byfd  or  to  India  with  KipUng.     As  we 
grow  more  and  more  familiar  with  our  library, 
visits  tljere  become  more  and  more  like  the 
meeting  place   of   old   friend?      We   can   b« 
membetB  of   Sam   Johnson's    club    and   hear 
the    autocratic   old   doctor   laying   down    the 
law  to  the  wits  of  his  time;  we  can  stand  at 
the  8ldt  of  Carlyle  and.  with   him   as   our 
guide.  View  the  mighty  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution    and    listen    to    the    quaint    and 
charming  discourse  of  Charles  Lamb. 

How  many  people  do  ycu  know  and  what 
sort  ar^  they?  One  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hlindred?  Not  that  many— well,  surely, 
not  thpt  many  Intimately  And  who  are 
they?  iAmericans.  like  ourselves,  who  live  in 
the  sarae  sort  of  houses,  eat  the  same  food, 
wear  ttne  same  clothes,  think  the  same 
thoughts,  and  live  much  the  same  lives  as  our 
own.  3ut  In  books  we  meet  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple wit^i  whom  our  dally  lives  would  never 
bring  Us  face  to  face.  We  can  talk  to  heads 
of  Statifs.  inventors,  scholurs.  men  of  politics, 
and  m*n  of  science.  We  can  meet  the  very 
rich  anjd  the  very  poor,  we  can  even  meet  evil 
characters  who  teach  us  to  be  on  our  guard 
kst  the  forces  of  evil  In  the  world  engulf  us 
also  Certainly  a  book  Is  the  safest  place  to 
study  4he  darker  side  of  life.  It  brings  us  a 
realization  that  the  light  cf  a  good  life  is  all 
the  m<jre  brilliant  because  of  the  darkness 
that  surrounds  It. 

Our  Intellectual  growth  will  be  m  propor- 
tion totthe  number  of  great  minds  with  whom 
we  corie  in  contact  who  open  before  us 
thougrtts  of  which  we  ourselves  would  be  In- 
capablf    Indeed,  finding  cur  own  ideas  well 

worde<l  in  books  we  get  a  grip  upon  them 
which  We  have  never  had  before  Often  we 
think  is  we  read.  "That  is  what  I  have  always 
thought "  but  9  times  out  of  10  we  merely 
had  a  vague  notion  and  get  a  real  power 
over  the  idea,  only  when  we  see  It  adequately 
expressed  In  real  life.  too.  we  see  so  often 
only  ilie  outside  of  things  We  see  a  per- 
sons  actions,  not  the  motives  and  causes 
behind  them.  A  novelist,  for  instance,  lays 
before  us  the  hidden  springs  of  the  conduct 
cf  his  characters,  and  thus  we  m.av  very 
well  leern  to  consider  the  p>osEible  causos  of 
the  strange  actlon.o  in  which  we  see  people 
lndulg(e.  We  likewise,  in  real  life,  get  cnly  a 
partial  view   of   anything.     We  see   what  a 
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man  does  today  but  not  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  which  has  led  up  to  the  act  B.xikB 
unroll  before  us  the  whole  story  of  a  life 
and  give  us  not  only  a  deeper  but  a  broader 
view.  Our  own  life,  moreover,  is  too  near  to 
us  and  we  are  too  Involved  In  it  for  us  to 
Judge  It  Impersonally;  but  we  can  study 
objectively  a  character  like  ourselves  in  a 
book,  and  may  come  to  see  our  own  motives 
and  behavior  In  a  new  light 

Books  expand  our  experience  geographical- 
ly, historically,  socially,  emotionally,  and  in- 
tellectually. They  enable  us  to  escape  from 
the  cramping  limitations  of  our  own  selves 
Into  the  larger  world.  We  catch  a  glim.pse  of 
the  Ideals  which  we  have  set  before  ourselves, 
actually  worked  cut  in  the  lives  of  others, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  distant  country 
to  which  we  all  tend  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  whd  is  our  last  end 

This  ceremony  today  is  sacred.  We  dedi- 
cate another  treasure  of  the  world,  we  light, 
as  it  were,  another  powerful  lamp  of  learning. 
May  its  beams  of  knowledge  and  love  shine 
Into  the  m.lnds  of  all  who  come  within  Its 
radius,  to  the  much  needed  realization  in 
this  our  day  and  age.  that  all  men  are 
brothers  May  it  light  the  paths  of  loyal 
Americans  in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  and 
peace  and  truth. 


Addresses   Meeting   of   Associated   Indus- 
tries of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION'  C7  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  C^iNNEeTIe  I  T 
IN   TlIE    SENATE   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Monday.  October  27.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  MGFNF  E  WILSON.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  IHE  UNITED  AIRCRAFT  COR- 
PORATION 


Mr  MALC1NEY.  M:  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  c  r. ->  nt  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  tli'  .Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  enlightening  and  very  interesting  ad- 
dress delivered  by  EiiRene  E.  Wilson,  pres- 
ident of  United  Aircraft  Corporation,  be- 
fore a  mooting  of  the  A.ssociated  Indus- 
tries Of  Massachusetts  in  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel.  Boston,  on  the  evening  o^ 
October  23.  1941 

I  have  boon  informed  by  ofBcials  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  that  it  is 
estimated  this  article  would  cover  two 
and  three-filths  pages  of  the  Record,  and 

that    the   cost    of   printing   it   would   be 

$117. 

There  be'nc  n^  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b*'  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Less  than  a  year  and  a  liaif  has  pa>..sed  since 
President  Rof  sevelt  startled  t!ie  Nation  with 
his  call  for  50  000  airplanes  In  thi,.-  brief  in- 
terval incredible  things  have  been  accom- 
plished by  Anicncan  industry.  Most  of  us 
have  been  so  busy  at  our  Individual  tasks  that 
we  are  not  fully  alive  to  wh.-it  has  happened 
In  other  fields  My  purpose  here  is  to  outline 
to  you.  brietly,  the  story  of  aviation,  not  only 
because  It  is  a  matter  of  pre.sent  public  Inter- 
est, but.  more  Importantly,  lycause  It  is  rep- 
resentative of  what  American  Industry  has 
accomplisbed  everywhere. 


Many  of  you  were  in  industry  in  the  last 
war.  You  recall  that  on  April  7.  1917,  the 
United  States  was  almost  wholly  unprepared. 
It  was  least  prepared,  perhaps.  In  the  field  of 
aeronautics.  There  were  no  manufacturing 
facilities,  nor  even  designs  of  airplanes  or  en- 
gines ready  for  production.  Our  participa- 
tion in  that  war  covered  but  18  months,  yet. 
toward  its  end,  Amencan-built  equipment 
was  actually  employed  In  combat.  Viewed  In 
retrospect  and  measured  against  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking. 'industry's  actual 
performance  was  remarkable  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  our  military  contribution.  It  was  a 
failure  It  had  cost  a  billion  dollars— and  in 
those  days  this  was  important  money. 

Recognizing  this  failure,  a  small' group  of 
men  dedicated  their  lives  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence. Among  these  was  the  chairman  of  our 
company  Frederick  B  Rcntschler.  Under  his 
leadership,  right  after  the  war.  a  small  engi- 
neering and  manufacturing  group  organized 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  and  devel- 
oped It  as  the  first  company  to  produce  suc- 
cessfully good  aircraft  engines  of  American 
design  Later  Mr.  Rentschler  and  a  selected 
group  of  experienced  personnel  came  to  Hart- 
ford and  established  the  Pratt  A  Whitney  Air- 
craft Co  ,  which  today  is  one  of  the  largest 
aircraft-manufacturing  plants  in  the  world 
It  Is  interesting  that  both  Wright  and  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft,  built  on  sofld  foundations, 
have  furnished  almost  all  the  engines  sup- 
piled  to  date  for  military  and  commercial 
transport  purposes. 

However.  It  Is  more  vitally  important  that 
when  the  emergency  came  along  about  a  year 
ago,  two  well-established  engine  plants  were 
fully  ready  to  cope  wuh  an  expanding  avia- 
tion's principal  bottleneck  Both  of  these 
virile  engme  compame.s  accepted  •must"  re- 
quirements which  a  year  ago  seemed  Impos- 
sible of  achievement,  but  both  met  these 
schedules,  and  even  substantially  exceeded 
them 

The  ultimate  airplane  program  requires  the 
utilization  of  a  substantial  part  of  cur  coun- 
try's manufacturing  resources  A  year  ago, 
the  help  of  our  great  automotive  companl»fl 
was  brought  into  the  manufacture  of  avia- 
tion engines,  namely.  Ford.  Studebnker 
Packard  and  the  Bulck.  Chevrolet,  and  Alli- 
son plants  of  General  Motors.  When  these 
companies  reach  full  production,  their  output 
will  approximately  equal  the  combined  out- 
put of  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  and  Wright 
Aeronautical.  Under  the  best  conditions.  It 
requires  18  months  for  one  of  these  out- 
standing manufacturers  to  get  Into  full 
quantity  production  on  aircraft  engines. 
This  is  a  striking  parallel  performance  to  our 
best  efforts  In  aviation  of  20  years  ago  But. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Wright  and  Pratt  4:  Whit- 
ney Aircraft  are  today  producing  at  the  rate 
Of  about  3,500,000  horsepower  monthly,  which 
is  believed  to  be  approximately  double  the 
pre.sent  rate  of  all  English  production  of 
aviation  engines  and  approximately  the 
equivalent  of  all  German  monthly  produc- 
tion 

The  establishment  of  these,  and  other,  air- 
craft companies  immediately  after  the  close 

of  the  war.  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  That 
was  a  period  of  revulsion  against  anything 
military.  The  war  had  been  fought  to  end 
wars,    and    few    were    Interested    in    national 

defense.  A  great  burden  of  surplus  war 
stocks  swamped  what  little  market  there 
was.  The  going  was  hard  for  these  young 
men.  and  it  was  not  \  ntll  1926  that  hope  be- 
gan to  dawn.  Interestingly  enough,  this 
hope  lay  in  the  courageous  leadership  of  a 
great  American  and  former  Governor  of  this 
State,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Calvin  Coolldge 

Aviation  leaders,  impatier.t  at  the  neglect 
of  their  Industry,  became  vocal  In  volume 
completely  out  of  prcpcrilon  tc  their  number 
ThTC  has  always  been  pomf thing  spirit u'll 
about  this  av'.atiDn  business  T)  the  early 
pioneers.  It  w  aj  a  great  game.     Tliey  p.ayiil 


It  with  almost  religiotis  fervor  As  a  result 
of  their  agitation.  President  CtH-lKlpe  <tp- 
polnted  a  board,  under  the  U':ider>ii!p  of 
Dwlght  Morrow,  to  investlgete  and  ucorn- 
mend  procedure. 

The  Morrow  Board,  after  cfcreful  inve-tua- 
tlon.  concluded  that  the  dtn-elopment  of  a 
strong  air  force  was  vital  to  the  nntuiial 
defense  of  this  country;  that  a  stn.'ng  indus- 
try was  a  fundamental  nquirement  of  a 
strong  air  force;  that  this  industry  must  be 
strong  financially  and  strong  technically  and 
that  thi.s  could  only  be  accompllthed  by  a 
progressive  prrgram  of  engineering  develop- 
ment and  expanding  air  power  President 
Cooldjie  accepted  this  n  p<.)rt  and  put  Into 
process,  the  5-year  building  programs  ioT  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Fortunately  for  us  In  spite 
of  the  forces  of  pacifism,  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Congress  cf  the  United  States  continued  these 
programs.  As  a  result,  we  had  at  the  close  :t 
the  year  1938  and  the  beginning  of  the 
emergency,  a  powerful  nucleus  available  f.^r 
emergency  expansion 

T)^e  young  aircraft  Industry  has  progress.-d 
in  the  face  of  extraordinary  vicissituiles  The 
last  two  decades,  encompassing  a  world-wide 
depression,  have  hardly  been  periods  In  which 
private  enterprise  received  excessive  encour- 
agement. Beyond  this,  it  was  a  period  of  in- 
tense pacifism— a  period  when  anyone  in- 
terested in  national  defense  was  a  "muni- 
tions racketeer"  or  a  "merchant  of  death" 
The  Congress  of  the  United  8ta'e'  wUich  ht^d 
so  handsomely  supported  trre  M  rrcw  board 
program  on  one  hand,  passed  laws  on  the 
other  singling  out  the  aircraft  and  shiphui;-!- 
ing  industries  as  the  objects  oif  a  dlscr.!n:n.it- 
ing  proflt-llmltatlon  act 

Let  me  say  right  lure  that  our  Industry 
believes  strongly  In  imeMlgent  profit  control 
and  practices  It  It  believes  that  such  cii- 
trol  is  to  its  own  interest,  as  well  as  '.n  the 
public  Interest  Standing  on  the  ore  hand 
for  profit  control,  it  believes,  on  the  other. 
In  avoidance  of  lo.«s  Supported  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  It  oppos -d  the  p.tr- 
tlcular  type  of  profit  control  because  it  v. is 
contrary  to  national  Interest  It  hnmp'  red 
the  development  of  a  strong  aircraft  Indus- 
try— our  real  responsibility  to  the  p(-.plp  of 
the    United   States 

Difficulties  at  home  forced  us  into  the  f.>r- 
elgn  field  We  were  able  to  sell  our  pr.)d- 
uct  abroad  In  the  face  of  atrcng  national-' 
Izatlon  and  the  most  Intensive  competition 
because  our  airplanes,  built  ar:  und  cur  radial 
air-cooled  engines,  were  so  far  superior  to 
anything  that  could  be  built  elsewhere  Tiie 
real  measure  of  this  was  the  free  market  m 
rom.merclal  air  transport  The  airhiit>?  of 
all  the  world  are  flown  with  Amerlc.in  air- 
craft These  markets  were  wc)ii  by  outstand- 
ing performance  and  low  price 

In  this.  United  Aircraft  hnd  an  Important 
part.  Our  company  comprises  three  operat- 
ing divisions:  (1)  Pratt  &  Whitney  Air^-raft. 
making  air-cooled  radial  engines:  (2)  Hmnl- 
ton  Standard  Propellers,  makinfr  pr  t)'  i:>'r-^: 
and  (31  Vought-Slkorsky  Alrcr.ift.  m.'tkmg 
airplanes 

Pratt  &  Wh;',i.cy  Aircr.ift  — !,rt  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  parent  Pratt  &  Whitney  dlvl- 
slon  of  Niles-Bement-P(ind  Co  .  w  r:d  f.imous 
makers  of  precision  to<3ls  al.so  cf  H.irtf  ird — - 
Is  now  but  16  years  old  It  was  in  the  spring 
Of  1925  that  Mr  Rentschler  went  to  the  N^vy 
Department  to  urge  the  esttbli.'hment  of  a 

new  company  to  build  air-cocled  radial  en- 
gines He  pointed  out  the  need  for  at  least 
two  competing  sources  of  supply,  to  pr.)mnte 
development  and  provide  capacity  for  emer- 
gency expansion 

Rear  Admiral  William.  A  Moffett,  Chief  of 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  at  the 
time  gave  Mr  Rentschler  his  blescing  Pratt 
&  Whitney  Aircraft  was  organi?x*d  as  the 
purest  type  of  priva'c  enterprise  and  an  out- 
standing example  of  private  Initiative.  There 
were  no  G:  v^rnment  contracts  to  start  with. 
No  plant   was    financed   by    the   Oovemment. 
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Mr  Rentsch'.er  was  told  by  Admiral  Mcffett 
that  \i  he  could  bvilld  the  typf  of  engine  the 
Navy  Department  wanted,  and  If  It  performed 
better  than  anvthine  they  then  had.  the  Navy 
would  welccme  h:m  In  the  competitive  field. 

The  engine  Prntt  k  Whitnry  Aircraft  built 
was  the  world -fan-.cus  alr-cocled  radial,  the 
Wasp      ITS   de.-ifru  wa.-^   undertaken  with   the 
clear    convict icn    of    the    superiority    of    this 
rtvclutionarv  tvpe  over  the  old  llquld-cooled 
in-line  engines     The  young  founder?  of  the 
r.ew  company  were  certain  they  could  build 
air-c.K::ea  radials  that  were  lighter,  cheaper, 
more  dependable,  mere  durable,  and  more  ef- 
ficient   than    the    old-style    In-line    liquld- 
cooled,     Hlstcrv  has  confirmed  their  convic- 
tion     The   power   plant    is   the  heart   cf  the 
airplane— and  American  aircraft  powered  with 
radlals  lead  the  world.     The  400-hor'^Fcwt  r 
Wa.sp  now  develops  600,     Its  big  brother,  the 
Twin    Wa.>p.    develops    1300;     and    the    giant 
Double   Wa>p    at   2.000  horsepower,   has  teen 
In    qiiantltv    prnductlcn    for    seme    time. 

In   the   p'rcpeller   field,   Hamilt>)n   Standard 

Invented  and  developed  the  hydrauUcaliy 
C(  ntrolled  propeller— the  gear  shift  cf  the  air. 
Thi.';  propoHtT  .  automatically  adjusts  itfclf 
to  the  chanpm^  ccnditicns  of  take-off  and 
flight  We  had  liydrcmatic  propellers  years 
before  nutomrbilcs  had  hydromatic  gear 
fhifts.  It  is  hard  to  overe?timate  the  revo- 
lutionary effect  of  thl.s  device  en  airplane 
de.-i>:n-  It  is  now  standard  throughout  the 
world.  This  division  tcday  is  naaking  several 
thou-<and  propellers  per  month— three-quar- 
tv-rs  cf  all  the  prcpellers  built  In  the  United 
StatfS. 

Our     Votight-Sikorsky     Aircraft     Division 

builds  naval  and  commercial  aircr;ift  S:kcrs- 
ky  Clippers,  the  first  succes-siul  large  air- 
plane.-, pioneered  the  overseas  routes.  Vought 
conceived  the  idea  cf  the  two-?cat  dive- 
bomber,  and  built  the  first  of  these  for  the 
Navy.  Tilt  >c  antedate  the  Stukas,  The  new 
Vought  Navy  fighter,  using  the  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ncw  Aircraft  2,000-hcrsepower  engine,  has 
outstanding  performance — superior  to  any- 
thing known  abrcad. 

And  yet.  by  December  1938,  paradoxical  as 
It  may  seem.  Just  as  the  em.trgency  was  rear- 
ing its  uely  head,  things  had  reached  their 
lowest  ebb.  The  arms  embargo  was  in  effect 
The  Coclldge  5-year  programs  were  petering 
out,  and  the  prospects  for  future  business 
were  remote  Indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
January  1939.  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  lay 
off  some  20  percent  of  our  skilled  engine  em- 
ployees who  had  been  trained  ever  a  period  cf 
years  and  who  cculd   net  be  replaced. 

The  work  of  years  was  threatened  when, 
cut  of  the  blue,  came  help  in  the  way  of  or- 
ders from  France.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
sales  effort  undertaken  nearly  5  years  before. 
The  French  were  in  need  of  equipm.ent  We 
were  in  need  cf  orders.  It  didn  t  take  very 
long  to  reach  an  understandins;  Silent  ma- 
chinery began  to  hum  again.  The  test  houses 
roared  with  tlie  trials  of  new  engines.  In 
the  spring  of  1939  we  began  shipping  to 
prance 

In  October  1939,  we  began  a  great  expan- 
elon  known  as  the  French  addition.  When 
ground  was  broken,  the  arms  embargo  had 
not  yet  been  repealed;  and,  had  it  failed  of 
repeal,  this  addition  would  not  have  been 
constructed.  Within  9  months  from  the  day 
we  moved  the  automobiles  cut  of  the  park- 
ing space,  that  was  to  become  the  'ocaticn  jf 
this  factory.  It  was  producing  at  full  rated 
output  Mr  Sorensen.  cf  the  Ford  Meter  Co  . 
«lien  vlsituiR  us  last  year,  sa!  to  Mr  Edsel 
Ford.  "Tills  expansion  is  a  modern  lndu>trlal 

miracle." 

The  French  addition  was  producing  at  al- 
most rated  capacity  when  a  second  addition, 
almost  as  large  as  cur  original  plant,  was 
luidertaken  for  the  British  Government.  The 
Lontract  for  Uiis  was  closed  at  the  end  of 
May  la.st  year.  For  7  months  It  has  been  !=hip- 
pmg  at  full  capacity  Here  are  bundles  for 
Britain  with  a  vengeance. 


This  tremendous  expansion  program 
weighed  heavilv  on  a  young  organization. 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced the  program  of  50  000  additional 
airplanes.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
was  only  m  June  of  last  year.  Just  a  month 
cr  so  before,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  passed  the  Army  supply  bill  which 
included,  I  believe,  provision  fjr  66  new 
airplanes,  Enelne  production,  already  a  bot- 
tleneck, became  a  critical  item.  At  that 
time  there  were  certain  laws  on  the  statute 
books  that  made  it  impossible  for  a  m.anu- 
facturer  to  undertake  an  expansion  program 
for  the  Government  cf  the  Unred  States, 
Y'-u  recall  the  amortization  and  depreciation 
fea-u'es  finally  wTitten  into  the  excess-profits 
tax  last  vear  and  how  necessary  these  changes 
wore  before  we  cculd  even  eet  started 

B"  usual  business  precepts,  no  company 
cculd  aflcrd  to  start  operat.cns  until  these 
provi^irns  had  been  clarified.  However.  Mr 
Rentschler  and  I  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navv.  Mr.  Kncx.  and  proposed  to  him 
tha'  we  cculd  net  wai';  that  we  would  under- 
take an  addriiiial  pxpansion  to  the  physical 

lim.t  cf  our  capacity;  and  that  we  would 
undertake  it  m  cur  own  slender  reseurces.  In 
the  he.pe  and  expec-aiion  th.a  these  laws 
would  be  rep'..ied 

At  a  nod  from  Secretary  Kncx.  we  began 
the  third  major  expansion,  called  the  Ameri- 
can additL.n.  B.  y-^nd  this,  we  released  orders 
for  steel  for  thousaiids  cf  engines  for  the 
United  S^-ates  G''ver!.ment  before  the  pro- 
gram was  even  clarified  by  the  Government. 
A-  a  matter  of  rec  rd,  on  the  date  we  finally 
received  the  first  contract  for  some  of  these 
engines,  we  shipped  85  of  them,  and  on  the 

dav  we  finally  received  the  emergency  plant 
fac.lities  contract  for  the  new  addition,  the 
building  was  completed. 

At  the  end  ol  Ui^t  year,  we  went  to  Wash- 
ington aea.n  to  advise  that  we  were  ready 
to  take  another  bite,  and  this  new  plant  Is 
now  eoir.g  into  operation.  In  each  ca.se.  it 
has  tak-^n  u£  9  months  from  the  inception  of 
the  program  until  the  plant  is  in  full-scale 
prc:ducticn  in  the  manufacture  cf  one  of  the 
most  intricate  articles  produced  an>-where — 
the   high-powered  aircraft  engine 

The  t-xpansicn  program  completed  In  the 
last  2  years  multiplies  cur  plant  by  four. 
Since  the  dark  days  cf  January  1939.  we  have 
multiplied  cur  output  tenfold.  In  the  Pratt 
&  Whltnev  a.rcraft  engine  division  alone,  we 
have  gone  from  2,500  men  to  over  20,000. 
For  nearly  2  years,  we  have  operated  24  hours 
a  dav,  6  d.ivs  a  week,  and  a  large  crew  ou 
Sundavs  We  have  put  into  mass  production 
four  d'lSTerent  mid^ls  of  ei:igines,  Including  a 
new  one  of  2.000  horsepower— nearly  twice 
as  big  a.';  anything  ever  built  before.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  record  cf  achievement  of 
which  cur  associated  industries  can  be  proud. 
For  this  is  not  just  the  achievement  of  Pratt 
&  Whitney  Aircraft  and  Hamilton  Standard 
PrL-pellers.  Our  ccmipanies,  from  their  In- 
ception, have  fostered  the  principle  of  sub- 
co;^.traci!ne  It  was  New  England's  skilled 
labor  and  good  workshops  that  brought  us 
here  We  have  de'.iberately  developed  our 
production  so  that  50  percent  of  each  engine 
has  been  furnished  by  subcontractors,  many 
of  whom  were  immediately  available  in  this 
territorv  New.  ever  200  workshops  make 
part.-  fJr  Pr.i-t  &  Wo.itr.ey  Aircraft  alone.  We 
believe  cur  srowth  has  materially  helped  New 
England,    We  knew  New  England  has  helped 

u? 

E.ich  and  every  one  cf  these  cooperating 
companies  has  r.ct  only  kept  pace  with  our 
extraordinary  schedule  cf  expansion,  but  has 
enabled  us  tc  run  ahead  cf  our  most  optl- 
m.istic  expectations.  Tcd.ay,  we  are  several 
thctuand  engines  ahead  of  our  schedule  of  a 
year  ago.  and  this  was  made  possible  by  the 
extraordinary  performance  cf  the  cooperating 
ccnipanie?  many  of  rhtm  right  here  In  the 
S'nte  cf  M.'?sachu«e''ts. 

Of  course  fcrycnd  this  ♦h"  m>rh:ve  toob 
for  ovir   expansion   wtre   furnished   by    that 


jrreit  •!.£  istry  Frankly,  I  believe  that  the 
perforn.anc*-  of  the  machine-tool  Indus'ry  is 
the  starxl-out  of  this  period  If  one  looks 
over  the  46  acres  of  tools  in  East  Hartford  he 
finds  It  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  coUection 
of  precislcn  equipment  cculd  have  been  con- 
structed in  such  a  short  period;  and  yet.  this 
is  only  a  part  of  what  has  been  delivered  all 
over  the  world.  The  machine-tool  industry, 
like  the  aircraft  Industry,  has  met  the  ex- 
panding demands  of  the  foreign  field  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  requirements  of  our  own 
country. 

However,  the  demand  for  aircraft  engines 
far  exceeded  our  own  capacity  for  expansion. 
We  therefore  suggested  to  Mr.  Knud^en  that 
he  enlist  the  help  cf  able  automotive  manu- 
facturers, and  we  vol\int«ered  to  grant  a 
license  tor  the  manufacture  of  our  engines 
at  the  nominal  rate  of  «1  per  engine.  Ford 
was  thd  first  to  accept,  and  new  Buick  and 
Chevrolet  are  building  factories  in  which  to 
produce  cur  engines. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  companies  had 
the  toolf  nor  the  trained  men  to  do  this  work. 
Special -purpose  machinee,  ideal  for  automo- 
biles, voere  of  no  use  on  aircraft.  Starting 
from  s<»-atch.  these  great  companies  will  re- 
quire about  18  months  to  build  completely 
new  plants  and  get  in  ;ull  production.  This 
is  a  mfasure  cf  the  magnitude  of  the  Job. 
The  time  required  and  the  plant  cost  involved 
are  abOut  twice  that  of  the  going  aircraft 
IndvLstry.  but  given  time  and'  money,  these 
great  cfcrnpanles  will  help  swell  the  engine 
volume  to  vast  proportions.  Meanwhile,  as 
always^  dependence  for  Immediate  require- 
ments must  rest  on  the  established  aircraft 
industijy. 

I  ha\(e  outlined  somewhat  fully  the  story  of 
my  o-wti  company,  because  naturally  I  know 
this  wil,  but  there  is  a  similar  story  to  tell  cf 
other  aviation  companies,  like  Boeing.  Doug- 
las, Lickheed.  North  American,  Northrop. 
Vu'ltee,  Consolidated,  Glenn  Martin,  to  name 
the  larger  ones.  To  fly  cross-country  and 
look  d<)wn  on  these  great  establishments  Is  a 
breath,i-taklng  experience.  As  Americans,  we 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this. 

And  I  yet.  for  some  strange  reason,  we  Amer- 
icans liave  an  ingrained  idea  that  everything 
foreigii  Is  better  than  the  domestic.    Curi- 
ously enough,  our  British  coiisins  have  the 
belief   that   nothing   is   any  good   that   isn't 
Britlstt      Perhaps  cut  of  this  war  we  will  both 
learn  the    truth      The  facts  are  that   Amer- 
ican products  are  outstandingly  superior.     It 
has  taken  many  years  to  prove  this  to  Amer- 
icans about  their  automobiles     Now  we  hear 
gossip  to  the  effect  that  ctir  aircraft  are  in- 
ferior.    Nothing    cculd  be  further  from   the 
truth.    Just  as  cur  commercial  aircraft  dom- 
inated the  air  lines  cf  the  world,  so  are  our 
comb!|t  types  superior  to  any  known  abroad. 
Wh^n  we  speak  of  combat  types,  we  clas- 
sify   Uhem,    generally,    into    two    categories: 
military  and  naval.     It   Is  well   known  that 
our  nfeval  air  force.  In  point  of  view  of  size 
and  quality  of  equipment.  Is  unexcelled  any- 
wherei.     The  Navy   uses  fighters,  dive   bomb- 
ers,   torpedo    bombers,    scouts,    and    patrol 
bombers.    Without  exception,  these  arc  built 
around    the    air-cooled    radial    engines,   and 
they  6re  superior  to  foreign  types  from  the 
view-point  of  speed,  fire  power,  range,  maneu- 
verability, and  dependability. 

All  these  types  are  powered  with  Wright 
and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  air-cooled 
radiais.  It  Is  only  In  the  conventional  slngle- 
engir»ed  pursuit  types  where  contemporary 
Army  models  are  not  superior  Even  here 
the  Army  equipment  Is  at  least  equal  to  the 
famous  Messerschmltts  and  Sprftres.  Ctir- 
rent  production  of  Army  pursuits  are  built 
aroui»d  liquid-cooled  In-line  engines  of  ap- 
proximately 1.100  horsepower  Fortunately. 
In  tills  fleid  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
have  outstanding  models  now  going  into  pro- 
duction In  the  Navy  It  Is  the  Vought  Cor- 
sair. 6nd  In  the  Army  the  Republic  Thunder- 
bolt.    Both  of  these  planes  are  powered  by 
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Pratt  &  Whitney  2.000 -horsepower  alr-oooled 
radial  engines. 

In  addition  to  their  blazing  speed  they 
have  outstanding  altitude  performance,  su- 
perior gunpower.  and  the  increased  range 
which  is  necessary  to  escort  bombers.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  speed,  which  Is  only 
one  of  the  performance  requirements  In  the 
air.  these  2.000-horscpower  air-cooled  fight- 
ers match  the  best  speeds  claimed  abroad 
around  the  foreign  experimental  2.000-horse- 
pcwer  liquid-cooled  in-line  engine,  How- 
ever, the  2.000-horsepower  liquid-cooled  in- 
line engine  is  not  in  production  anywhere. 
Both  Wright  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
have  for  some  time  t>een  in  quantity  pro- 
duction of  2.000-horsepower  radials  Tliese 
2, 000 -horsepower  radials  have  been  called 
the  priceless  American  asset,  because  the 
history  of  aviation  has  been  the  history  cf 
horsepower.  As  the  old  saying  goes.  '"Tliere 
is  no  substitute  for  supe!"  The  advantage 
of  this  superior  power  is  almost  inestimable 
In  this  crisis. 

With  the  idea  of  finding  out  how  American 
equipment  Is  performing  in  action,  we  re- 
cently sent  a  man  to  England  He  was  al- 
lowed to  talk  freely  with  combat  pilots  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  has  returned  with  a 
number  of  stones  of  episodes  in  actual  con- 
flict which  demonstrate  the  quality  of 
American  aircraft.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Britlih  censor  he  has  brought  these  home, 
and  they  are  a  most  gratifying  record  of 
accomplishment. 

The  Boeing  flying  fortresses,  backbone  of 
the  long-range  striking  force,  are  performing 
admirably.  It  was  the  Americans  who  first 
recognized  this  role  for  the  airplane  and 
built  the  Navy  flying  boats  and  Army  for- 
tresses. Foreign  experts  once  scofTed  at  these, 
but  now  their  air  forces  cry  for  them  The 
Douglas  Havoc,  originally  an  attack  bomber, 
has  such  outstanding  performance  that  it  Is 
now  being  used  as  a  night  fighter  in  the  de- 
fense of  England,  and  around  this  type  they 
have  developed  an  entirely  new  tactic.  The 
Consolidated  Catalinas,  flying  boats,  are  the 
backbone  of  the  British  coastal  command 
and  are  now  operating  out  over  the  ocean  In 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  change  for  the  better  In  tliat  battle 
came  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cata- 
linas. We  all  recall  that  it  was  one  of  these 
that  made  possible  the  destruction  of  the 
Bismarck. 

The  Martin  Marylands.  powerful  medium 
bombers,  are  operating  In  the  Mediterranean. 
Recently  one  of  these  took  off  from  Malta  In 
a  raid  against  an  Italian  objective  In  Libya, 
450  miles  away  It  was  attacked  by  a  swarm 
of  enemy  pursuit  and  one  engine  was  stopped 
by  cannon  fire  The  British  pilot  tells  that 
he  fought  his  way,  450  mOes.  back  to  Malta 
on  one  engine,  and  the  lntelllg>->nce  tells  us 
that  upon  his  arrival  at  the  home  base  he 
celebrated  his  performance  by  executing  some 
acrobatics  close  to  the  ground  en  one  engine 

Lord  Beaverbrook  has  publicly  proclaimed 
the  performance  of  the  Lockheed  Hudsons. 
which.  Interestingly  enough,  are  commercial 
air  transports  cnnvert<»d  to  bombers  Con- 
solidated Liberators,  four-englned  land  planes, 
are  In  regiilar  and  frequent  service  with  mall 
and  passengers  across  the  Nor^h  Atlantic. 
Th:s  is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  flight  of  Lind- 
bergh only  15  years  ago  All  nt  these  air- 
planes are  equipped  with  air-cooled  rad.al 
engines  wha'.*'  dependability  are  the  marvel  of 
the  RAF 

During  exTrnded  service  in  th^  cold  of  ex- 
treme altitude  and  the  blazing  heat  of  the 
arid  desert  the  American  a.rplanes  engines, 
and  propellers  have  amazed  the  British  pilots. 
There  are  really  five  fundamental  require- 
ment.* of  an  aircraft  enelne  [t  must  have 
the  lowest  po5sible  wright  per  horsepower. 
It  must  have  the  least  possible  cost.  It  must 
be  easy  of  meintenance  in  operation  In  the 
field  It  must  have  maximum  dependability 
and  maximum  durability  The  A.mencan  air- 
cooled  radials  are  superior  to  all  liquid-cooled 
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engines  on  the  basis  of  weight,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  eliminate  the  heavv. 
expensive  liquid -cooling  system  The  air- 
ccoled  radials  are  far  cheaper  than  the  liquid- 
cooled  engines  partly  through  elimination  of 
the  cooling  system  but  also  because  of  the 
simplicity  cf  manufacture  The  arrangement 
of  the  radial  engine  makes  It  extremely  er.sy 
of  access  and  maintenance  in  the  field.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  dep>endablllty.  American 
air-cooled  radials  are  world  renowned  From 
the  viewpoint  of  durability— that  is.  life  be- 
tween major  overhauls — the  air-cooled  radials 
have  an  extraordinary  record — many  times  as 
good  Rs  the  liquid-cooled  in-line  types  North 
American  Hnrvards,  training  planes  widely 
tised  by  the  British,  are  said  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  six  and  one-half  planes  ol  any  other 
type,  measured  In  flying  hours.  The  military 
Importance  of  this  Is  apparent. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  those  young  men  who 
some  20  years  ago  set  out  to  pre\  ent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  World  War  aviation  failure  have 
succeeded  beyond  their  own  expectations.  In 
the  face  of  a  depression  tl^.at  shook  old  ee- 
tabllshed  concerns,  and  In  a  time  cf  peace. 

they  built  an  Industry  and  expanded  output 
to  equal  the  best  efforts  of  a  powerful  nation 
bent  on  war.  Our  engine  builders  revolution- 
ized power-plant  design  through  the  Intro- 
duction cf  the  air-cooled  radial  types,  which 
in  themselves  have  demonstrated  the  out- 
st,<»nding  superiority  expected  of  them  Our 
airplane  manufacturers  have  created  siiperlor 
models  around  these  power  plant*.  The  en- 
gine manufacturers  have  developed  the  air- 
cooled  radial  type  in  difTerent  sizes  and  have 
brought  Into  full-scale  production  an  engine 
of  2  000  horsepower,  half  again  as  big  as  any- 
thing In  prodtiction  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Our  advanced  pursuit  and  bomber 
types  are  exploiting  the  advantage  of  this 
superior  power.  The  leaders  of  this  young  in- 
dustry have  therefore  attained  the  objectu-e 
established  by  the  Morrow  Board  when  It  pre- 
scribed for  the  United  States,  a  strong  air 
force  backed  by  a  strong  Industry,  strong 
technically  and  strong  financially.  These 
aviiition  leaders  are  the  modern  minutemen. 

But  what  Is  the  real  significance  of  all  this? 
Does  it  represent  technical  superiority  alone? 
Too  many  people  are  inclined  to  think  so.  In 
reality  the  technical  performance  is  the  re- 
sult of  superior  leadership.  Leaders  of  indus- 
try are,  first  of  aU.  leaders  of  men.  Tlie  ma- 
chines will  more  or  less  take  care  of  them- 
selves. As  leaders  of  men  they  know  that 
there  are  two  conceptions  of  leadership — com- 
pulsion and  cooperation.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  these  two  is  spiritual.  The 
driving  force  of  compulsion  is  fear  of  punish- 
ment. The  guiding  spiiit  of  cooperation  is 
the  hope  of  reward.  Compulsion  Is  a  process 
of  slavery.  Cooperation  is  the  privilege  of 
freemen, 

The^  two  fundamental  concepts  have  been 
at  war,  one  with  the  other,  for  generations. 
Burning  desire  for  the  privilege  of  cooperation 
created  the  United  States  This  country  has 
waxed  strong  in  the  benign  atmosphere  of 
freedom.  The  reactionary  principle  of  com- 
pulsion has  prevailed  in  the  Old  World  and 
new  flourishes  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  world  has  shaken  down  Into  two  war- 
ring groups — the  one  endeavoring  to  conquer 
under  compulsion,  the  other  endeavoring  to 
flourish  under  freedom 

To  the  great  body  of  American  leader?  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  American  way  The  performance  I  have 
Just  described  1=  the  clearest  proof  of  its 
soundness.  We  have  accomplished  in  a  year 
and  a  half  more  than  Germany  accompll.shed 
In  4  or  5  Measured  on  the  simple  basis  of 
mechanical  efficiency  the  superiority  of  the 
American  way  for  the  American  pe<,ple  is 
demonstrated  In  perhaps  the  moyt  critical 
period  of  American  history  American  industry 
has  demon?tnited  outstanding  performance. 
By  industry  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  men 
and  wcmen  ranging  from  creative  designer  to 
hourly  worker.     Industry   has   performed   its 


technical  task,  but  f.\r  more  imp.  rtant  it  has 
redemcuislratcd  the  cuu-tunuing  superiority 
of  cooperation  over  eompuision. 

These  aie  accomplish  men  is  of  Ineslimabl* 
Importance.  When  Hitler  unleashed  the 
forces  of  mechanization  in  his  struggle  to 
conquer  he  scundiKl  his  deatli  kne".'.  Amer- 
ica IS  the  home  of  mecl.ar.ization  O:  ce  the 
full  force  of  Its  induEtr.al  pew  r  i.^^  br.  u^iht 
to  t)ear  in  the  military  field,  thcie  can  U  but 
one  answer.  More  important  stiil,  when  the 
American  political  philcophy  differentiates 
between  order  and  compultion— when  the  full 
force  of  cooperation  is  directed  Into  other 
fields,  as  It  has  be^n  in  private  Industry — 
then  the  final  outcome  Is  inevitable  Tl.ere 
can  even  be  i!;e  dawn  cf  a  new  day 

Meanwhile,  the  t8^k  of  the  industrial  leader 
Is  enormously  compile  ted  by  the  ccnfuMon. 
It  Is  hard  enough  to  create  a  product.  ( '.ild 
and  administer  an  orgamzatKn,  ami  tl.m 
expand  It  beyond  ncrmiil  needs.  c\ii.  m 
periods  of  clear  thinking  In  nuidrileri  times, 
when  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  freedom 
is  under  attack,  th<  dimculties  are  trenun- 
dcusly  increased.    Wt  are  well  along  toward 

the  solution  of  the  task  ol  expanding  output 
to  meet  the  needs  of  natiunal  defense  Tlila 
Is  child's  play  compared  to  the  task  that  will 
confront  us  when  the  emercency  is  over  and 
we  start  to  reorganize  for  peace  We  know 
frcm  the  cruel  experlenoe  of  the  last  war 
that  no  Industry  profited  In  the  long  run. 
and  many  indtistries  suffered  great  losses. 
Some  were  deceived  by  month-tc-mcnth 
earnings  at  the  peak  of  production,  but  by 
the  time  the  contracts  were  canceled  and  the 
whole  score  was  cast  up.  they  were  iucky  If 
they  con.eerved  their  original  equities  The 
same  thing  may  happen  a^ain 

Yet.  m  the  lace  of  all  these  things,  free 
Industry  continues  to  se.-Ae.  and  to  demon- 
strate again  to  the  Amrerlcan  people,  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  on  whicM  cur 
democracy  Is  based.  American  indu-trv  in 
the  past  two  decades  has  demonstrated  in- 
credible performance  in  the  face  of  changing 
rules  In  the  period  ahead,  wp  expect  to  go 
on  cotirageo  isly  in  the  determination  to  play 
the  game  ai  long  as  t'.ere  is  a  decent  game 
to  play. 

Recently  |  had  an  encourapmg  letter  :rom 
a  friend  m4  high  place  In  Washingtcn  In 
It,  he  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  wav  to  get 
production  Is  net  hv  knock. ng  down  the 
people  who  are  not  ;  :  i  .;rint'.  but  rather,  by 
building  up  those  who  are  and  ha\e  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Nation  will  re^p<-^nd 
to  this  a  lot  faster  than  It  will  to  stories  hb  ut 
how  unpatriotic  all  manufanurers  are.  and 
how  socialistic  minded  N(  w  D'  alers  are  '  "In 
my  htmible  opinion  "  he  wn  -e  ■'.t  i<=  time 
to  stop  this  kind  of  s.  lf-d<stnicti.  n  W.-  are 
good,  and  a  lot  b<-ter  tlia:.  we  turMlv.s 
think, ■• 
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leadership  and  action  of  John  L.  Lewis, 
which  is  interfering  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  the  national-defense 
program,  and  i?  in  open  defiance  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  each  one  of 
these  editorials,  eiving  particular  atten- 
tion to  !h<-  N>w  York  Times  editorial  of 
this  dav  wh:ch  has  the  title  "The  Labor 
Program— Nnw"  It  is  a  sane  editorial 
who.-e  timeliness  Is  evident. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
jrct  and  a'.ong  the  lines  of  this  editorial 
in  the  future,  the  near  future.  Mean- 
while I  hope  every  Member  will  consider 
thoughtfully  and  earnestly  the  questions 

raised. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  edi- 
toriaLs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 

jFrcm  the  New  York  Times  of  October  27, 

19411 

A  Labor  Program — Now 

John   L    Lewis   ha3   openly   and   caustically 
defied    the   President       He    has    refused    arbi- 
tration even  by  the  National  Defense  Media- 
tion Board,  which  ha-s  been  notoriously  par- 
tial to  labor's  demands.     He  has  rejected  the 
Idea  of  a  Joint  board  for  direct  negotiations. 
He  1.^  determined  to  exploit  the  defense  crisis 
In  which  the  Nation   finds  itself  in  order  to 
force  a  closed  or  completely  unionized  shop 
In  the  "captive"  ccal  mines  of  the  country's 
seven  large.st  steel  companies.     He  Insists  on 
a  strike.     He   will    not   consent    to   negotiate 
v.hile    work   continues,    falling    back    for    ex- 
cu.se   on   his  self-made  rule   that   miners  do 
not    work   without   an   agreement.     John   L. 
Lewis  is  determined  to  show  that  he  is  the 
boss.     Through  his  grip  on  coal,  he  is  ready 
to   bring   the   entire   American    defense   pro- 
gram to  a  halt  in  order  to  get  precisely  what 
he  wants 

What   is   the   administration   going   to   do 
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procedure  for  a  "coollng-ofT"  period,  accom- 
panied by  negotiation  and  fact-ftndir.g.  that 
tlready  applies  to  the  railroads,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  defense  Industries  during  the  emer- 
gency.     Unions   that    violated   this    provi.sion 
would    automatically    lose    public    support. 
Ihey  should  also  lose  some  of  the  special 
privileges  they  enjoy  under  the  ■VV";igner  Act. 
Such   a  cha'nge,  however,  would    have  real 
value  only   as  part   of  a   thoroughgoing   revi- 
sion  of   cur   Federal   and   State   labor   legisla- 
tion.    If  Strikes  should  not  be  prohibited  by 
la*,  neither  should   they,  as  at  present,  be 
encouraged   bv   law.     If   men   should  not    be 
denied  the  right  to  strike,  neither  should  they 
thrcuch  intimidation  and  mas.'-picketir.e,  be 
allowed  to  deny  others  their  right  to  work. 

Strikes  are  governmrntally  encouraged  to- 
day by  a  whole  network  cf  laws  and  practices 
which  make  it  all  but  Impossible  for  labor  to 
lo,-^e  a  strike,  whether  that  strike  1.^  ju.=tmed  or 
unjustified  The  employpr  car.nct  talk  freely 
to  his  workers  before  or  during  the  strike  for 
fear  of  violating  the  Wagner  Act  Under  that 
act  the  strikers  are  still  his  employees,  no 
matter  how  long  they  remain  out.  His  ef- 
forts to  employ  men  to  replace  the  strikers 
are  embarrassed  In  innumerable  ways  He 
may  face  a  Labor  Board  rulin=z  even  years 
afterward  compelling  him  to  rehire  the  strik- 
ers with  back  pay     To  do  this  he  may  have 

to    drop    the    workers    taken    on,    a    prospect 
which  makes  it  more  diflficuU   for  him  to  hire 
them   in  the   first   place.     Hi.s   efforts  to   hire 
men  to  replace  strikers  are  widelv  denounced 
as  strikebreaking,  and  strikebrpaking  is  as- 
sumed to  be  necessarily  wicked  per  se.  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  the  strike  or  hrw  essen- 
tial  the  service  it  ties  up      Worse  than  this. 
Federal  and  local   governments  tolerate  masa 
picket  lines  which  beat  up  even  former  em- 
ployees who  try  to  continue  work. 
m 
Toleration    of    Intlmidatlrn    and    criminal 
activities  must  be  ended      We  must  end  the 
sweeping    Immunities    which     labor     leaders 
enjov  tc;day  from  the  operation  of  the  anti- 


for  the 

leaders  have  come  to  consider  themselves 
stronger  than  the  Government.  John  L. 
Lewis  now  thinks  that  he  is  strong  enough  to 
dictate  terms  to  the  Government.  So  do 
the  A  F  of  L  leaders  in  the  building  trades. 
as  the  case  of  the  Currier  bid  reveals.  And 
they  are  in  this  position  because  the  admin- 
istration has  built  up  their  power  and  has 
lacked  the  courage  for  a  show-down  with  the 
Frankenstein  monster  so  largely  of  its  own 
creation. 

Inexcusable  defense  strikes  and  other  labor 
abu.-es  have  gone  beyond  public  tolerance 
Gallup  surveys  tell  us  that  80  percent  of  the 
voters  of  this  country  believe  that  strikes  In 
defense  industries  should  be  flatly  prohibited 
The  latest  survey  reveals  that  a  third  of  the 
voters  are  opposed  even  to  the  existence  cf 
unions.  These  opinions  are  extreme  But 
they  do  make  clear  the  Imperative  need  to 
rectify  abuses  The  situation  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  point  where  the  administration 
can  hope  to  accomplish  anything  by  mild  re- 
bukes for  indefensible  strikes.  The  only  cure 
new  Is  action.  | 

n 

One  of  the  chief  present  sources  of  confu- 
sion is  the  apparent  administration  assump- 
tion that  there  is  no  ch.nce  before  us  exrept 
a  choice  be* ween  almost  equally  obnoxious 
extremes.  They  talk  as  If  we  must  either  il- 
locH!i.^e  defense  strikes  altogether,  or  retain 
Intart  our  present  one-sided  legislation  and 
enforcement  No  such  violent  alternative 
exists  To  prohibit  strikes  would  indeed  be 
a  d-ingercu.i  abridement  of  labor's  rights. 
But  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  why  the 


even  though  that  other  union  ha^^  been  certi- 
fied bv  the  Labor  B- .ard  and  the  employer  has 
no  choice  Need  we  be  surprised  at  the 
growth  of  lab<jr  racketeering'' 

It  is  hardly  less  urgent  to  remove  srme  of 
the  equally  sweeping  immtmities  that  labor 
unicn.s  enjoy  under  the  Wii:;nrr  Act  The 
Wngner  Act  today  is  like  a  set  cf  bcxmg  rules 
that  forbid  one  fighter  to  strike  a  blow  but 
permit  the  other  to  strike  anvwhere  and  use 
bra=s  knuckles  It  should  be  changed  to 
make  the  use  of  force,  intimidation,  or  mis- 
representation just  as  illegal  fcr  union  leader- 
ship as  it  already  is  fcr  the  employer. 

The  rank  and  file  of  union  members  should 
be  protected  from  exploitation  by  unscrupu- 
lous leaders.  This  might  involve  such  meas- 
ures as  obligatory  publicity  ccneerning  union 
receipts  and  expenditures,  regular  audits,  pro- 
hibition of  e:.ces.-ive  dues  and  initiation  fees. 
regtilar  elecUon'^  of  ofScers.  and  a  secret  ballot 
In  voting  for  or  recalling  officers. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  administration 
can  no  longer  hesitate  to  adopt  some  policy 
wi^h  reg?rd  to  wages  as  well  as  prices  during 
the  em.er^ency.  If  it  fails  to  do  so.  an  in- 
creasing number  cf  people  m.ay  come  to  regard 
labor  as  the  real  profiteer  in  this  war.  while 
strains  will  be  thrown  upon  the  price  struc- 
ture that  It  cannot  bear. 

The  gains  of  labor  must  Indeed  be  jeal- 
ou,-ly  protected,  but  the  phrase  has  been  tec 
long  perverted  The  gams  of  labor  do 
not  mean  the  narrcw  interests  of  particular 
leaders  or  special  groups.  bvA  the  gains  of  the 
whc'.e  body  of  worker  and  in  their  status  not 
as  workers  alone,  but  as  consumers,  citizens, 


they  cherish  may  be  secure. 

(From  |he  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

(October  27.  1941) 
The  Lrwis  Defiance 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis'  peremptory  defiance  of 
the    President    in    order    to    call    forthwith    a 
strike  whjch  grips  the  entire  defense  Uidxistry 
by    the    throat    at    least    accomplishes    this 
much— it  puts  the  specific  issue  of  the  union 
shop  in  tte  "captive"  coal  mines,  with  which 
Mr.    Lewi*    is   ostensibly    concerned,   on    the 
worst  possible   ground.     It   Is   not   a   simple 
issue.     The   steel   companies   regard   the   de- 
mand for  a  union  shop  in  their  captive  mines 
as  simply  an  opening  maneuver  to  force  the 
union  shop  throughout  the  entire  steel  and 
shipbuilding    Industries    themselves.      There 
are  arguments  against  as  well  as  for  such  an 
outcome.      How    far   the    pressure    of    an   ex- 
treme national  envergency  should  be  allowed 
to  go  In  riveting'  new  and   iron  forms  of     • 
union  organization  upon  great  areas  of  the 
economy  Is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer; 
It    Is    not    surprising    that    the    negotlatlcna 
have  been  long  or  that  the  Defense  Mediation 
Board  h»s  hesitated  to  attempt  an   answer. 
But  even  such  an  Issue  Is  presumably  capa- 
ble of  rational  adjustment.     The  President's 
proposals  were   a  further   attempt  to   secure 
Its  settlement  on  the  merits. 

Tills  Mr.  Lewis  rudely  rejects.  He  refuses 
to  keep  the  mines  open  or  to  seek  for  further 
orderly  procedure;  he  reduces  the  matter  to 
one  of  force.  But  the  peculiarly  vital  char- 
acter of  the  coal  supply  which  Is  stoking  the 
furnaces  from  which  the  tanks  and  ships  and 
engines  of  defense  must  come  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  cut  forcibly  In  his  appeal  to 
Mr  Lewis,  makes  this  a  case  of  force  with 
a  difference.  It  Is  not  a  strike  against  one 
defense  Industry,  but  all  of  them;  It  Is  ex- 
ploitation of  the  national  crisis  In  its  crudest 
form,  and  to  permit  of  no  doubt  about  it  Mr. 
Lewis  even  adds  his  plain  threats  that  If  the 
steel  companies  manage  to  draw  coal  from 
the  commercial  market  he  will  close  the  com- 
mercial mines  as  well. 

These  are  extremely  dangerous  weapons  to 
use  in  any  case.  They  are  made  much  more 
so  by  the  character  of  Mr.  Lewis'  letter  to  the 
President,  with  Its  dictatorial  tone  and  Its 
diatrit)e6  against  Mr.  Hillman.  Mr  Lewis  is 
not  only  exploiting  national  emergency  to 
force  hte  demands  on  the  union-shop  Issue; 
the  union-shop  issue  Itself  appears  as  If  It 
were  no  more  than  an  Incident  In  his  per- 
sonal hatred  for  the  President  and  Mr  Hill-  , 
man  and  In  the  factional  war  for  power 
among  the  union  groups,  out  of  which  that 
hatred  springs.  The  specific  Issue  over  the 
union  shop  in  the  captive  mines  could  not 
be  preapnted  on  worse  grounds  than  these. 
whUe  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  danger- 
ous way  of  trying  the  substantial  patience 
with  wjiich  the  public  has,  happily,  so  far 
regarded  the  complex  troubles  of  Industrial 
organization. 

[From  the    Washington  Post   of  October  27. 
1941] 

Mr  Lrwis  vtRsus  I>ftxnse 
John  L.  Lewis  has  ti.ken  a  stand  in  defiance 
of  the  Vnlted  States.  His  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent aOd  the  subsequent  strike  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  brush  aside  all  previous  Issues 
In  the  controversy.  By  his  arbitrary  refusal 
to  abattdcn  coercion  In  this  critical  period,  he 
has  laid  before  the  Government  a  challenge 
which  It  cannot  fail  to  accept  For  what  Mr. 
Lewis  proposes  to  do.  If  his  demands  are  not 
granted.  Is  to  thwart  the  will  cf  the  American 
people  to  arm  themselves  for  defense. 

It  Is  impcrtant  to  note  In  passing  that  Mr. 
Lewis  has  no  legitimate  Issue.  His  contro- 
versy vtith  the  operators  of  the  so-called  cap- 
tive coel  mines  which  serve  the  Nation's  steel 
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Industry  involves  only  the  union's  demand 
fcr  a  closed  shop.  Obviously  nc  such  issue 
should  be  raised  when  the  country  Is  straining 
every  nerve  to  produce  tanks,  ships,  planes, 
and  guiis  for  the  defense  of  human  freedom. 
Ccngre.ss  and  the  administration  have  been 
negligent  In  failing  to  adopt  a  general  policy 
to  discourage  shifts  to  or  away  frcm  the  closed 
shop  under  the  pressure  of  war  conditions. 
But  even  In  the  absence  cf  a  well-defined  na- 
tional policy  no  group,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis,  can  reasonably  demand  a  monopoly  on 
Jobs  vital  to  defense. 

Having  laL-ed  this  improper  issue.  Mr  Lewis 
then  refused  to  compromise.  He  h^s  stub- 
bornly rejected  the  requests  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  and  the  President 
that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  It  plain 
that  he  doesn't  care  to  have  the  controversy 
settled  by  fair  and  peaceful  means.  He  in- 
sists that  the  steel  companies  operating  the 
captive  mines,  and  the  Government  as  well, 
capitulate  to  his  demands 

The  magnitude  of  this  threat  needs  little 
emphasis.  The  closing  of  these  mines  will 
deny  coal  to  companies  that  are  producing 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Nation  s  steel  for 
defense.  Scnae  may  be  able  to  obtain  fuel 
from  other  sources,  but  It  is  intimated  that 
Mr  Lewis  would  counter  such  a  move  by  a 
general  strike  of  miners  In  effect  he  has  told 
the  Government  that  his  demands  must  be 
granted  or  he  will  sabotage  the  armament 
program. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  how  the  Government  will 
meet  this  threat.  Its  powers  of  persuasion 
have  been  virtually  exhausted.  Even  the 
President's  appeal  that  work  go  forward  while 
an  adjustment  Is  further  sought  has  been 
ruthlessly  turned  down,  though  It  may  be 
that  his  continued  conciliatory  efforts,  notably 
his  attempt  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Myron  C.  Taylor  and  Mr  Lewis,  will  somehow 
avert  a  lengthy  strike.  The  one  thing  cer- 
tain Is  that  the  challenge  must  be  met  and 
met  with  vigor  that  will  dl.-courage  any  future 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  national  will  for 
selfish  purposes.  If  It  becomes  necessary  to 
order  the  mines  reopened,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  majority  cf  the  miners  will  re- 
turn to  Uielr  Jobs  when  assured  adequate  pro- 
tection, The  responsibility  fcr  any  unfor- 
tunate consequence  resulting  from  any  policy 
that  may  be  necessary  to  keep  fuel  flowing 
Into  steel  factories  will  rest  sclely  on  the 
shoulders  cf  Mr    Lewis. 

Apparently  Mr  Lewis  is  still  afflicted  by  the 
Illusion  summed  up  in  the  words  •'business  as 
usual."  For  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the 
workers  he  represents  he  ought  to  wake  up  to 
current  realities.  The  United  States  simply 
will  pot  permit  Its  output  cf  arms  to  be  halted 
by  any  hard-boiled  employers  or  union  leaders 
attempting  to  take  advantage  of  the  emer- 
gency. And  a  wise  leader  in  either  sphere 
wculd  not  be  asking  for  a  physical  demonstra- 
tion of  this  essential  po'icy 
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ADDRESS  BY  FR.*l-NXIS  P    MATTHEWS 


Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr  President,  very  re- 
cently a  splendid  speech  was  made  by  one 


of  the  leading  citizens  cf  my  Siatc,  a 
man  of  national  distinction.  I  refer  to 
Hon.  Francis  P.  Matthews,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  to  his  Columbus  Day  address. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  pnnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. 449  years  ago,  in  the  year  1492.  Divine 
Providence  bestowed  upon  the  children  of 
God  one  of  the  most  benevolent  favors  of  all 
time.  On  that  day.  the  patient  perseverance 
of  the  humble  CJenoese  navigator  lifted  the 
curtain  of  ignorance  which  since  man's  cre- 
ation had  restricted  the  horizon  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  shores  of  what  now  appears  to 
have  been  a  pitifully  small  world 

Tine  contemporaries  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus lived  In  a  world  of  limited  vision,  limited 
territory,  limited  liberty,  and  limited  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  midst  of  such  restrictions,  in 
the  face  of  such  impediments,  in  spite  of  such 
forbidding  discouragement,  only  a  heart 
moved  with  God-given  inspiration  could  have 
dared  to  defy  the  accepted  conclusions  cf  the 
explorers,  the  scientists,  and  the  plillosophers 
Who  were  the  learned  men  of  that  period  Only 
a  genius,  endowed  with  unmeasured  cour- 
age, could  have  locked  beyond  the  seeming 
Impenetrable  wall  of  mystery  and  unspeak- 
able peril  which  stretched  from  ocean  to  sky 
to  see  the  new  world  of  beauty,  abundance, 
and  blessings  which  was  waiting  there  for  his 
and  future  generations  to  claim  and  enjoy. 

Christopher  Columbus  possessed  such  a 
hearti  his  sublime  mentality  comprised  such 
genius;  and  his  majestic  courage  has  become 
the  symbol  cf  unfailing  fortitude  In  the 
sacred  traditions  of  mankind  Through  his 
undeniable  zeal,  through  an  Indomitable  per- 
severance. Christopher  Columbu.-;,  through 
a  single  personal  achievement,  dispelled  the 
superstitions  and  ignorance  which  for  unin- 
terrupted centuries  had  clouded  the  vision 
and  weakened  the  will  of  men  and  wom.en 
everywhere  His  discovery  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  brought  to  humanity  a  treasure 
house  of  God-given  benefits  surpassed  In  Im- 
portance and  far-reaching  effects  only  by  the 
supernatural  blessings  flowing  from  the  mir- 
acle of  Bethlehem. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  relate 
for  you  the  story  of  Columbus  and  the  appall- 
ing struggle  which  preceded  the  ^noment  of 
his  triumphant  Joy  when  he  planted  the  sym- 
bol of  victory,  the  cross  of  the  crucified 
Christ,  on  the  newly  found  shores  of  San  Sal- 
vador. His  early  disappointments,  the  hard- 
ships and  hazards  of  his  voyage,  the  treachery 
and  bitterness  which  darkened  the  dismal 
final  years  of  his  saddened  life,  are  familiar 
facts  to  all.  No  lapse  of  time  could  dull  or 
deform  the  heroic  mold  of  his  inspiring  char- 
acter. His  memory  lives,  a  welcome  reminder 
of  his  Imperishable  contributions  to  the  prog- 
ress of  Christian  civilization. 

But  great  and  moving  as  such  sentiments 
are.  there  U  embodied  in  the  life  and  example 
of  Columbtis  another  force  and  power  which 
can  serve  America  well  today  if  she  will  but 
open  her  arms  and  embrace  its  possibilities. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  a  man  of  faith. 
He  acted  by  faith:  he  achieved  by  faith;  he 
lived  by  faith— by  faith  In  God.  faith  in  him- 
self, faith  In  the  truth.  What  virtue  could 
you  or  I  or  any  of  our  fellow  Americans 
better  cultivate  at  this  desperately  critical 
moment  in  our  country's  life  than  faith  In 
God.  faith  In  our  Government,  faith  in  our- 
selves, faith  in  the  truth?  A  firm  adherence 
to  a  position  which  reflects  such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  any  American  In  this  national 
emergency  bespeaks  a  patriotism  worthy  of 
the  emulation  of  every  citizen  in  the  land, 

America  today,  as  never  in  her  history, 
needs  the  strengthening  and  unifying  influ- 
ence cf  men  and   women  who  stand  stead- 


fast and  unswerving  in  tliolr  belief  -.n  the 
fundamental  principles  from  wh'h  our 
philosophy  of  government  was  derived  ri::d 
upon  which  our  national  int.-^grity  d(  pei-.d? 

We  cannot  remind  ourselves  too  olten  of 
the  sublime  part  which  spiritual  and  religloUB 
values  assumed  in  the  ccmpnsitlon  uf  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  In  the 
framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution  Beth 
instruments  bcg^n  with.  are  susttMned 
throughout  their  full  length  by.  and  conclude 
in  what  amounts  to  a  sincere  ai-iri  humble 
acknowledgment  of  man's  utter  drpendei.ce 
upon  divine  guidance  and  mercy  Faith  in 
God  Is  the  llfe-givlng  note  In  those  two  sacred 
and  iminortal  charters  of  human  liberty 

It  was  no  mere  accident  which  controllrd 
the  thought  and  action  cf  the  men  who 
fashioned  those  documents  which  set  i  u: 
what  we  still  accept  as  a  definition  if  rur 
rights  as  free  human  btlops  and  which  out- 
line the  form  of  government  tjest  c:iUulf.ted 
to  safeguard  and  guarantee  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment Of  those  rights  Bt)th  instruments  were 
conceived  and  executed  under  strain  and 
stress  and  In  the  face  cf  grave  dangers  which 
Imperiled  everything  which  their  authors  held 
precious  and  dear. 

In  such  crises,  the  souls  of  men  reveal  their 

loftiest  emotions  and  instinctively  reach  for 
that  consolation  and  security  which  can  be 
found  nowhere  else  than  in  the  supernatural 
realm. 

Once  more  the  Nation  Is  confronted  w;-.'.  a 
peril  so  insidious,  so  cruel,  so  menacing  tli  tl 
Its  very  life  hangs  in  tbe  balance  For  175 
years  there  has  been  transpiring  here  in  the 
section  of  the  world  given  to  history  by  Co- 
lumbus, a  process  of  gcvernment  that  has 
been  termed  "the  noblest  experiment  of  all 
time"  In  very  large  measure,  the  experi- 
ment has  been  a  successful  one  It  has  been 
successful  largely  In  thftt  it  has  recognized 
the  immortality  of  man's  spiritual  nature  and 
because  primarily  it  has  been  conducted  to 
the  end  that  It  may  ser\-e  his  higher  nature 
first.  It  will  continue  to  be  successful  and 
It  will  promise  to  fulfill  the  destiny  which 
Its  founders  ordained  for  It  only  so  long  as  it 
maintains  such  a  policy  and  cherishes  such  a 
purpose. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  even  in  th»> 
slightest  measure  with  those  evil  and  dctcs-- 
able  philosophies  through  which  the  ii<w 
tyrants  of  this  generation  are  seeking  to 
enslave  humanity 

Nazi-Ism,  fascism,  or  communism — ei  ch 
equally  violates  Uie  most  precious  and  sacred 
principles  provided  for  tti  our  American  way 
of  me. 

The  abhorrent  nature  of  atheistic  commu- 
nism and  godless  nazl-lsm  is  no  new  dlsccv- 
ery  of  the  recent  past.  For  27  years  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  through  Its  supnme 
council  has  consistently  employed  Its  va-t  re- 
Eources  and  the  collective  influence  of  its 
half  million  members  to  challenge  bold'y  the 
apostles  of  socialism  an4  communism,  and  to 
expose  the  menace  cf  their  purpose  to  sup- 
plant our  form  of  democracy  with  their  own 
despotic  system  cf  government 

Tlie  record  of  our  efforts  in  that  direction 
Is  clear  and  Inspiring.  We  were  in  the  fif;ht 
as  pioneers  and  long  before  It  became  a  p  p- 
tilar  battleground  We  are  proud  of  rur 
never  faltering  opposition  to  those  gd.e  « 
Influences  seeking  to  Qsurp  authority  !■:  d 
destroy  otir  liberties.  We  rejoice  In  tiie  k- 
cruits  who  have  so  greatly  augmented  the 
ranks  of  those  battling  to  eradicate  those 
subversive  influences  from  our  national  li.'e 
We  see  In  an  awakened  national  consciencr  a 
promise  that  the  principles  of  democrh*  ' 
government  so  lucidly  enunciated  by  Thomns 
Jefferson,  bo  reverently  ti.d  so  prayerfully  (ji- 
ganiz^-d  into  a  republic  by  Washington  anri 
so  priivldentially  saved  from  destruction  by 
Lincoln,  will  ultimately  prevail  over  the 
machinations  of  the  enemies  of  our  free  way 
of  llvng.  but  we  have  no  lllu"^lons  that  tbf 
struggle    Is   won   or   that    there    >    U^*   med 
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today  for  the  warning  that  "eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  t.f  liberty  •  In  fart,  we  see  in  the 
present  con^p!:catcd  condition  of  world  af- 
fairs grave  danger  that  much  that  ha.s  been 
accomplished  may  be  undor.e  to  the  dipad- 
vantage  of  our  beloved  country 

The  accidental  circum.nance  which  finds 
the  worst  and  the  most  despicable  of  modern 
CfOdUs'^  tyrannif"  m  apparent  temporary  al- 
liance with  the  cause  to  preserve  Christianity 
and  democratic  ideals  can  only  serve  to 
Strengthen  and  make  mere  alert  the  cppo- 
Eiticn  of  tiie  Knights  of  Columbus  to  com- 
munism and  It-  well-known  pr(,gram  of  wo; Id 
conquest  It  Is  too  much  to  hope  that  such 
evil  forces  u'^  have  dominated  and  defiled  I 
Russia  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  per-  , 
n:an'MU:y  abandon  their  unholy  objectiv.-s 
even  to  t-am  vital  aid  to  ward  off  possible  an- 
nihilation, Nv.  fine  believes  that  any  thou^iht- 
lul  pt-rscn  In  hi^h  or  low  position  could  he 
nil.- led  into  thir.lcing  such  a  miraculous  refor- 
mation po.-sib!e 

Instead,    with   characteristic   cunnme.   the 
genius  which  has  directed  the  promotion    if 
its  penetrating  prcKress  in  hinds  outside  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Republic  can  be  calcu- 
lated   upon    »o   '~e:ze   the   opportunity    which 
any   let-up  m  the  effort  to  bar  It?  further 
advance  would  provide,  to  extend  the  llmrs 
of  atheistic  communism';;  power  and  mastery. 
There    Is    ample    evidence    that    that    obvious 
fact   Is   fullv  Veccenlzed  by  powerful    and  re- 
sponsible oriranizations  and  by  individuals  :n 
positions  cf'hieh  authority  In  this  and  other 
drmocratic  land?,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
the  further  sji-read  of  communism  will  meet 
Intelligent  and  Insurmountable  resistance  In 
every  direction,   resjardless  of   all   other   con- 
Biderations.    The  Knights  of  Columbus  stands 
true  to  Its  well-known  position  In  that  re- 
epect  and  to  do  Its  part  to  help  meet  anrl 
overcome  the  greater  and  newly  augniented 
threat   'rom  this  source,  to  our  country  and 
Its   sacred    institutions,  with   renewed   fervor 
It  redrdicates  Its  resources  and  Us  member- 
ship  to   unrelenting   and  unceasing   opposi- 
tion to  this  and  all  other  subversive  activities. 
This    is    the    least    that    we   or   any    other 
group  in  our  population  could  or  should  do 
And  that  position  does  not   In  any  measure 
conflict    with    our    recognized    obligation    to 
support  our  Government  and  Its  leaders   In 
their  program  for  the  Nation's  defense.    Nor 
does  it  modify  in  any  form  our  desire  that 
every  honorable  effort  be  employed  by  those 
In  authority   to  maintain   the  peace  of  our 
land. 

In  the  century  and  a  half  that  It  has  ex- 
isted, our  beloved  country  has  never  faced 
euch  an  agonized  or  unhappy  world.  Reli- 
gion, home,  family,  property,  securityi  even 
life  Itself— all  are  imperiled  by  a  diabolical 
force  let  loose  among  nations  through  the 
most  evil  enem.les  of  mankind  that  the  pow- 
ers of  wickedness  could  create.  International 
Jealousy,  racial  hatred,  religious  persecution, 
brute  force,  lust  for  power,  coveted  wealth. 
these  are  the  eleifients  which  welded  together 
constitute  the  Instrument  of  torture  by 
which  the  people  of  this  generation  would 
be  beaten  Into  slavery  by  the  self-appointed 
dictators  of  the  totalitarian  powers. 

In  the  light  of  that  tragic  prospect,  can 
anv  of  us  fail  to  see  the  Imperative  need  for 
unity  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  country  in 
this  menacing  hour? 

No  government  Is  stronger  than  the  loy- 
alty and  unselfish  patriotism  of  its  indivld- 
--  ual  citizens.  No  government  can  long  endure 
where  the  people  whrim  It  protects  are  un- 
grateful for  its  protection  or  unmindful  of 
the  obligation  which  Its  benevolence  im- 
poses upon  them. 

Those  Inspiring  and  significant  emblems 
which  so  proudly  proclaim  the  freedom  of 
living,  which  so  abundantly  preval's  within 
the  liberty-loving  nations  of  the  American 
Continents  would  be  mere  empty  symbols  If 
th«   national   consciences    of    the    countries 


which  they  represent  were  disposed  to  lie 
down  in  promiscuous  familiarity  with  the 
abhorrent  totalitarian  philosophies  which  de- 
spoil with  such  repulsive  violence  tho-^e 
.=arrpd  concepts  of  individual  liberty  and  per- 
sonal righu=,  conceived  and  established  with 
such  priceless  cost  in  blood,  m  treasure,  and 
in  suffering  by  the  pioneer  patriots  of  the 
democracies  of  the  western  world. 

The  Kni':;ht?  of  Colum.bus,  as  an  orc:aniza- 
tion.  and  you  and  I  as  individual  citizens, 
cannot  lenore  the  solemn  implications  of 
present -day  world  events  All  of  us  have  our 
contribution  to  make  toward  the  impending 
super  effort  to  save  Christian  civ.lizatlon. 
We  must  choor^e  leaders  m  America  who  rec- 
ognize that  fact  and  we  must  be  prepared  to 
follow  alon?  the  road  whi."h  =uch  leadership 
Will  take  us  and  our  b*  1  jved  country 

I  cannot  define  for  you  now  what  ycur  task 
or  nv.r.e  is  to  be  individually  as  an  instrument 
through  which  Anierici  will  function  in  this 
emereency  durint;  the  month?  ahe.id,  but  I 
can  join  in  warning  you  of  the  sup^r  test  that 
is  Impending,  and  I  can  ur:;e  you  to  make 
readv  to  meet  it. 

In  the  languaeie  cf  the  society  of  the 
Kn:i:hts  of  Cciumbus.  the  eloquent  phrase 
'For  God  and  country"  calls  for  something 
more  real  m  the  way  cf  performance  than 
mere  Up  service  Our  order  has  never  failed 
to  demonstrate  that  fact  I*,  stands  ready 
today,  as  always,  for  whatever  trial  or  bur- 
dens" the  future  may  hold.  In  its  name,  and 
cn  behalf  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  every- 
where, with  faith  m  Gcd.  with  faith  in  our 
countrv.  with  faith  in  ourselves  and  our 
fellow  Americans.  I  accept  the  challenge  of 
the  hour  and  In  the  face  of  catastrophic 
contest  crashms;  toward  us.  I  proclaim  our 
unalterable  determination  as  free  men,  like 
the  valiant  crusadins;  knights  cf  eld.  regard- 
less of  any  totalitarian  decrees  and  In  de- 
fiance of  any  tvvant's  mandate,  to  "render 
to  Caesar  only  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  keep  for  God  the  things  that  are 
Gcd'3." 
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that  will  Itave  the  British  Isles  and  domin- 
ions free  und  intact.  He  said  If  he  were 
to  select  a  text  he  would  choose  the  ninth 
verse  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St    Matthew i 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God." 

On  the  tubject  of  war  he  quoted  a  great 
American   "writer  i 

"There  Ibas  never  been  a  Just  war  or  an 
honorable  one.  I  can  see  a  million  years 
ahead  and  this  rule  will  never  change.  The 
loud  little  handful  will  shout  for  war.  The 
pulpit  will  object  to  It  at  first  The  great 
big  dull  bulk  of  the  Nation  will  rub  its 
sleepy  eye»,  and  try  to  make  out  why  there 
should  be  a  war,  and  will  say:  'It  Is  unjust 
and  dishotiorable.  and  there  is  no  necessity 
for  It.'  Tlien  the  handful  will  shout  louder. 
A  few  fain  men  on  the  other  side  will  argue 
and  reason  against  war.  and  at  first  will  have 
a  hearing  ftnd  will  be  applaudedi  but  it  will 
not  last  long;  those  others  wU  outshout 
them  and  presently  the  antiwar  audience 
will  thin  eut  and  lose  popularity. 

"Before  long,  you  will  see  this  curious 
thing:  the  speakers  stoned  from  the  platform, 
ajid  free  speech  strangled  by  hordes  of 
furious  mien,  who  in  their  hearts  are  still 
as  one  with  those  stoned  speakers— but  who 
dare  not  ^y  so.  And  now  the  whole  Nation, 
pulpit  and  all  will  take  up  the  war  cry.  and 
mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures  to  open 
his  moutU:  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  ppien" 
So  spoWe  Mark  Twain. 


HON.  D.  WORTH  CLARK 

OF  ID.AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr,  CLARK  of  Idaho,  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Boise  Capital  Nows  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  of  the  issue  of  October  23, 
1941.  entitled  "A  Few  Sober  Thought.^," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Boise  Capital  News  cf  October  23. 
1941  i 

A  FEW  SOBER  THOUGHTS 

Amid  the  clamor  for  the  United  State?  to 
Jump  Into  the  ring  and  help  K,  O,  Hitler, 
there  rises  the  voices  cf  a  few  earnest  n.en 
who  want  peace  above  all. 

At  the  College  of  Idaho  the  other  diy, 
J.  H.  Glpson  made  such  an  appeal  He 
urged  a  quick  end  to  the  war  cn  any  temis 
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The  Case  of  .\ustria 
I  

EXrrENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  VINCENT  F,  H.^RRINGTON 

j  or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  October  27.  1941 


SUMMARY  OF   BOOKLET 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  Include  herewith  a  summary  of  the 
booklet,  entitled  "The  Case  cf  Austria." 
The  book  was  called  to  my  attention  by 
Dr.  Willibald  M.  Plochl.  Chancelor  of  th3 
Free  Austrian  National  Council,  at  whose 
lequest  I  have  asked  for  leave  to  extend 
this  summary.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of 
much  interest  to  the  many  friends  of 
Austria  in  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  quote  in 
full  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  the 
following  paragraphs  are  sufBciently  In- 
dicative of  its  worth  at  this  time  when 
suppressed  peoples  the  world  over  are 
fighting  for  their  freedom. 

I  WHAT    IS    AUSTRIA? 

curious  fact  that  to  the  question 
What  Is  Austria?  one  gets  many  answers. 
Some  lock  upon  Austria  as  still  part  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire;  others 
consider  It  a  small  countrv  which.  Indeed.  It 
was  from  1918  until  1938.  Geographically 
speaking,  there  are  several  divergent  opin- 
ions as  to  the  extent  and  impwrtance  of  the 
country.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  It 
should  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  It 
existed  after  World  War  No.  1  and  before  its 
I    seizure  by  Hitler. 
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AltbOOglltlll  country  had  its  own  particu- 
lar poltUeal  character  and  its  independence 
for  centuries  it  never  became  an  isolated 
unit  until  au  years  ago  Up  to  that  time  It 
bad  foimed  the  cenicrpiece  of  the  Austro- 
Hunparian  M>>narchy  Bui  the  c«..Uapse  of  the 
latter  produced  a  profound  upheaval  in  the 
countiy.  and  this  because  th^re  had  never 
developed,  in  the  spiritual  field  a  real  na- 
tionalism. Living  in  one  sute  wuh  the  Mag- 
yars, the  Slavs,  and  tlie  Latins,  the  Aus- 
iritaiis  always  had  the  feeling  that  their  mis- 
sion was  tc  mediate  between  nations  and  not 
to  impose  on  them  nationalist  domination 
There  evolved,  tlierefore.  an  Austrian  patri- 
otism which  wa^  the  combination  cf  terri- 
torial loyaJtv  and  nUegiance  to  the  common 
dynasty 

This  Austrian  patriotism  was  due.  also,  to 
the  fact  of  a  specific  Austrian  culture,  which 
Is  a  composite  of  the  best  elements  of  the 
Slav.  Mapy.ir  Latin,  and  German  cultures. 
In  a  way  it  is  an  international  culture,  al- 
though It  possesses  a  definite  Danublan 
character.  And  It  is  this  Internationalism. 
this  broad  view  of  things  and  of  people,  which 
distinguishes  Austrian  culture  from  the  Ger- 
man. 

Austrians — and  here  should  be  understood 
particularly  the  German-speaking  Austrl- 
ans — form,  therefore,  an  entity  completely 
independent  f  nd  separate  from  the  Germans 
Living  along  the  Danube  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hiph  Austrian  Alps,  the  people  of 
Austria  are  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
Cities  and  the  country.  There  is  no  great 
cleavage  between  the  different  classes  and. 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  strongly  religious. 
But  their  religious  life  has  never  developed 
into  bigotry  or  intolerance  Indeed.  Austria 
has  always  been  an  ideal  example  of  religious 
freedom.  Thi«-  explains  the  absence  of  antl- 
Semiiism  In  the  country. 

The  Austnans  are  also  a  strongly  demo- 
cratic people.  Although  under  the  Impact  cf 
different  propagandas  it  has  become  common 
to  consider  the  old  Austrian  Empire  as  an 
absolute  state,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  democ- 
racv  has  existed  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth 
century,  and  since  1867  the  general  liberties 
and  the  freedom  of  press  In  Austria  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  situation  in  America. 
The  old  Austrian  parliament  had  for  years 
a  much  broader  authority  than  many  of  the 
other  European  parliaments  If  objection  is 
raised  that  Cliancelor  Dillfuss  abolished  the 
Austrian  Parliament  in  1933.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  such  an  action  was  Inevita- 
ble, since  genuine  elections  had  been  Impos- 
sible under  the  Influence  of  German  terror 
and  bribery.  It  was  always  understood,  nev- 
ertheless, that  once  the  emergency  was  over 
the  country  v.culd  set  In  motion  Its  normal 
ccnstitutioual  mnchlnery. 

In  short.  Austria  was  liberty-loving  and 
tolerant,  even  a  gay  country.  It  was  free  cf 
any  kind  of  radicalism,  whether  national  or 
social,  and  above  all  a  country  ideally  dem- 
ocratic. And  yet  It  was  a  country  which  In 
no  way  could  be  considered  lacking  In  virility. 
Its  troops  always  had  the  reputation  of  being 
first  in  mountain  warfare.  Indeed,  they  were 
first  to  Inflict  defeat  on  the  French  Hitler. 
Napoleon. 

Hence,  when  the  question  Is  put  i  What  Is 
Austria?  It  may  be  answered  by  saying  that 
Austria  Is  a  nation  with  very  definite  and 
distinctive  characteristics,  with  a  democratic 
tendency  and  a  well-defined  culture  which 
unites  her  panicularly  with  the  other  nations 
ol  the  central  Danublan  Valley. 

ARF   THE    AUSTRIANS    C^H^••^•'^^ 

Flr*-t.  the  Austrlans  spenk  Girman.  al- 
though with  fc  very  distinctive  accent. 

It  should  b<?  stated  immediately  that  the 
community  cf  language  is  not  necessarily  a 
naticnal  cnene.ss.  The  case  cf  the  United 
States  and  England  is  an  example,  whereas 
similar  other  instances  might  be  found  even 


In  Europe.  No  one  wc.;  d  prf.rnn  '.cr  ;p.. 
Stance,  that  the  French-^pchs.:.»^  Be  w...':;^ 
are  French,  cr  that  the  ciein.an-i-peaKing 
Swiss  are  any  less  Swiss  than  thcu-  French- 
speaking  countrymen 

Culturally  speaking,  the  development  of  a 
large  part  cf  prrscnt-day  Germany,  and  espe- 
cially It*  leading  state.  Prussia,  has  been  a 
matter  of  the  last  few  centvirles.  Austria,  on 
the  contrary  has  had  a  great  culture  even  as 
far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  this  be- 
cause Austria,  thanks  to  the  intense  Laun 
influence  cf  the  flist  centuries  after  Christ, 
developed  along  the  lines  of  the  ur.-;ern 
nations 

But  there  Is  even  another  reason  lor  the 
difference  t>etween  Austrian  and  German  cul- 
ture German  culture  has  deveh  ped  along 
strictly  natlonaliitlc  lines,  while  Austrian 
culture,  owing  to  Its  community  with  the 
other  Danublan  nations,  has  always  been  de- 
termined by  a  composite  of  German.  Latin. 
Slav,  and  Magyar  influences  Those  who 
know  Austrian  literature.  Au::tnan  architec- 
ture, or  Austrian  music  cannot  deny  that  all 
have  been  Influenced  by  the  other  Danublan 
countries. 


AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANT 

the    chief    reasons    put 


One  of  the  chief  reasons  put  forward 
against  Austria  Is  the  argument  that  Aus- 
tria did  not  fight  Hltlerism. 

It  might  be  said.  too.  that  neither  did 
Czechoslovakia  or  Rumania,  nor  even  that 
the  resistance  of  Yugoslavia  Is  worth  men- 
tioning But  this  is  not  a  sufHcient  answer. 
Rather  should  the  questions  be  asked i  Did 
Atistria  fight  national  socialism?  or  Why  did 
the  Ausuian  Army  not  resist  In  the  fight 
of  March  U.  1938.  when  Hitler's  troops 
crossed    the    Austrian    border? 

As  soon  as  Chancelcr  Hitler  began  his  po- 
litical career  In  Germany,  he  put  forward  as 
the  foremost  goal  of  his  foreign  policy  the 
destruction  of  Austria's  independence.  The 
first  lines  of  the  introduction  of  his  bock 
Mein  Kampf  are  dedicated  to  that  Inten- 
tion; and  when  he  became  German  Chancelor 
In  J\nuary  1933  he  Immediately  took  the 
first  steps  toward  the  realization  of  that 
ambition.  Two  months  later,  in  March,  he 
sent  his  SecreUry  of  Justice.  Dr.  Frank,  for 
that  purpose  to  Vienna.  When  Dr.  Frank 
was  deported  from  Austria.  Chancelor  Hitler, 
realizing  that  he  couid  not  achieve  his  goal  by 
peaceful  measures  used  other  weapons.  Al- 
ready In  June  1933  bombs  were  explcxllng  all 
over  Austria  and  Hitler's  'fifth  colinnn,"  sup- 
ported by  the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  German  Reich,  were  busy 
attempting  to  disrupt  the  economic  life  of 
this  small  country  German  planes  dropped 
propaganda  leaflets  over  Austria,  and  day 
after  day  the  German  radio  launched  vio- 
lent attacks  on  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  Austrian  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  leadership  of  Chancelor 
Dollfuss.  did  not  yield  to  such  pressure.  The 
fight  was  cne-slded.  of  course,  as  far  as  num- 
bers were  concerned,  for  the  Austrlans  were 
only  6.000,000  people  opposing  approximately 
63.C00,0C0  Germans.  And  yet  the  other  na- 
tions, not  realizing  a*  yet  the  extent  of  the 
threat  of  Hitler,  let  Austria  carry  on  alone 
Its  battle  against  nazi-ism 

The  violent  German  moves  against  Austria 
finally  culminated  in  the  attempted  revolu- 
tion of  July  1934.  This  was  the  time  when 
the  Austnan  Chancelor.  Dollfus.  w;.s  mur- 
dered by  the  Nazis.  Unfortunately  It  has 
not  been  sufflciently  realized  that  the  whole 
leadership  of  this  revolution  lay  in  the  hancis 
of  the  German  Ambassador  Dr  Kiirt  Rieth. 
who  incidentally  has  b^'i.  r 
from  the  United  Statt-  1.  r. 
column"  activities  Cn::i. 
massed  .•.*  •.!.(  Au.'-tn,.:.  r 
march  ci.  ^:Jti-  rrcrr.  Be..; 
trian  Army,  supported  by 
Jorlty  of  the  pecple.  had  iic-t  only  to  prott-ct 
the  border  agalhit  the  Gtrmaiii  but  also  bad 
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to  «mtiiit  B  'utl  less  aJthruph  wen  s  "flfth- 
colurtui  "  Had  ::  net  been  '.r.r  the  ma.vsmg  of 
Italian  li  rci  -  in  tin  ecuthern  bordtr,  the 
Germans  wi.  u.d  have  marchwi  mtc  Austria 
Tliat  the  Au.-;:ia;.v  were  riacly  :,  roist  is 
shown  b<<-'  tN  the  !.  ct  that  after  '.he  uccu- 
paticn  of  Austria  by  the  Ge.'-m.iiis  in  1938 
many  Austrian  pencrals  wcrt  cr:;dc:nn«d  be- 
fore German  inartiHl  courts  for  lifl'.inp  ^jivtr. 
orders  in  1934  to  shoo;  the  flrst  Girnan  sil- 
dier   to  crose    the   Au.-'Ih:;    b-rdfr 

If  Hitler  thus  lost  hjs  n.-st  ba"i.e.  it  was 
not  due  to  the  help  Irttn  the  ue.M  but  to 
the  resistance  cf  the  Au>;Tiai,  people  hiid  to 
tine  actions  of  a  mii."  wiu  i  n  this  occasion 
at  least,  had  the  clear-s.gl.tt  dnc-s  cf  a  states- 
man 

Heice  the  question  LMd  Ai<i  tria  ft^h'  '  can 
b  ar. -wered  definitely  and  unh( mi,. imply  m 
the  a.'armative  And  it  may  b,  udded  that  it 
woulo  have  been  fortunate  for  the  world  if 
many  of  those  states  which  an  today  ncoe- 
nized  as  fighting  democracies  would  hav.  put 
up  the  Siime  dogged  resistance  when  Hitk.- 
attaclted  tiiem  as  did  the  6  00(i  Ooo  AuS'trian.'- 

What  the'ie  6.000.000  Austnans  succeeded 
In  doms  is  all  the  mere  remarkable  wht  n  one 
remembers  that  Austris  hsri  been  disarmed 
by  the  pence  treaties  ar;d  hart  only  bet  ii  able 
to  resrra  in  1936.  not  long  before  the  httack 
of  thr  Nazis  If  one  has  in  mmd  the  difS- 
culties  of  the  present  m  bii:!dinK  up  a 
mighty  defense  .nach.nc.  one  cur.  realize  thHt 
it  wa.";  an  Impossibility  for  AuMna  a  poor 
country,  to  create  an  armv  adec.uate  to  with- 
stand the  formidable  nulltary  machine  of  the 
Gcrmiins 

Chancellor  Schuschnipc  ha--  be*  :i  crently 
criticized  for  accepting  Hitlers  invitation  to 
Berchtesgaden.  but  (  ne  mav  <-ny  it;  his  de- 
fense that  having  be...  the  first  lo  receive  the 
Fuehrer's  kiss  cf  rir..th.  he  via..i  unable  tn 
dl.'^cern  what  was  .  xj^.  i  ud  cf  1  .ni  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  made  the  same  mistake 
which  must  be  creditid  t.  the  piler. n;s  uf 
Munich  or  the  unfortui.att  Hacl-.a  t:  Czp'  ho- 
slovakla 

If  Schuschnigg  accepted  the  ultimatum 
which  was  presented  to  him  under  the  most 
dramatic  circumstances,  it  was  brcause  he 
appreciated  the  relative  numerical  wiakness 
of  the  Austnans  ».«  compared  wiil,  t:  e  Nazit, 
and  because  he  knew  that  the  We-ttrn  de- 
mocracies, filled  witli  the  spirit  of  appease- 
ment, would  never  come  to  his  assi.'-tance. 

The  Austrian  people,  on  the  contrary  did 
not  accept  their  Prime  Minister's  desperate 
fatall.'^m.  Instead,  thev  did  whatcvt-r  they 
could  to  encourage  tht  G  ^eminent  for  ulti- 
mate resistance 

In  *he  days  aft.  r  R.  tchtesgaden  tl.f  Aus- 
trian trade  unions  ccllected  v.-.tl.i:.  4?  !;ou:s 
over  1,000000  signaturea.  favcrinp  a  rc'^olu- 
tlon  to  ask  the  Government  to  resist  agtnes- 
Elon  even  at  the  risk  r^  hrstllitles  Likewise 
did  the  Austrian  Am  v  s.  :.  1  a  delegation  to 
Chancellor  Schuschnig^-  Implorlne  him  to  le- 
slst  even  forcibly  the  Oermans  The  dele- 
gation received  definite  promise  of  th.  Chan- 
cellor that  he  would  net  yield  to  Gtrninn 
military  pressure 

It  was  Indeed  a  grnrrnl  mcveme:.*  rf  the 
Austrian  population  In  favor  cf  p.rr.i»d  rr- 
slstanoe  to  Hitler.  A  neutral  observer  wired 
from  ','lenna  at  the  t1m»'  .\-  I'-a-'  8.^  percciit 
of  th-'  Austrian  fx^puJaUcn  an  u  favnr  c;f 
war  a  ralnst  Germany 

Mea; while,  under  the  lncrea.<-ini?  nrrman 
pressure,  the  Austrian  Chancei.jr  diccied  to 
call  on  the  Austrian  people  to  declare  in  a 
free  i.nd  uninfluenced  plebisrne  wn<ther 
they  '■•ished  to  li\e  mdejjenrien'ly  c  to  be 
unitec-:  to  Germany  The  move  wa.-  bt  Id  &!- 
thouch  It  held  no  ri.  k  as  'ar  as  it  concerned 
the  II  ternal   affairs    of   Austria 

Seis  -Inquart.  the  chief  cf  the  Austrian 
"fifth  column,  tuin  tfxlny  German  Gf  vernor 
of  Holland,  wrote  In  a  report  tc  his  fuehrer: 
"In  the  caae  this  plebiscite  thi  uid  be  held, 
Schuvhnigg  can  reckon  at  least  ou  a  76- 
peiceni  majonty." 
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rfciicri    en    no    help    whatsoever    trom 
tliat    he  decided  to  accept 


HitUT  had  httle  respect  for  world  opinion 
and  besides  he  knew  that  the  democracies 
were  still  slumbfrint;  Hence  on  M.irch  11. 
he  served  an  ultimatum  on  Schuschnigg,  de- 
mardi.g  tho  u:.cc:.diticnal  surrender  cI 
Ausir.a'  Schu^chnis-:  trud  to  gam  t.m», 
hcpm-  acamst  hcpe  tiiat  he  would  get  seme 
sort  L,f  an  er.  ■  :ur.'4in-  word  frcm  France 
orE'  'la:.d.  It '.vas  only  when  he  had  rtceiv.d 
ncf.re' tr  ,m  both  London  and  Pans  that  he 
could 

the    er    at    Jj^-V.^t 
the   Ge-man    ultimatum 

The  nr>t  nc:  <..i  Hitler  v.-us  to  po--tpcne  the 
plebiM-iie       He    be^an    to    set    up    his    O'^n 
mon-struus    n.^chiiie    but    In    one    parucular 
i:.^-a:.co    nature    plavcd    a    trick       One    Aus- 
trian tcwnsl'-.ip  in  the  Tyrol  was  isolated  trom 
the   rest   of   the   world    because   of   a   heavy 
snowstorm       All    the    telephone    communi- 
cations,  all   the   wires   with   the   outer   world 
were  broken,  and  so  it  came  about  that  with- 
out   any    kncwledge    cf    outside    events,    this 
City  voted  en  the  estabiii-h"d  day  March   13, 
turnlni?  cut  a  majority  of  95  percent  for  the 
Independence    of    the    country.      In    several 
cth.er  vU'.ages  where  as  yet  the  Germans  had 
not  arrived  the  Inhabitants  also  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  independence  of  Austria. 
It  Is  true  that  they  had  heard  the  radio  an- 
nouncement   cf    the   entrance    of    the   Nazis 
Into  Vienna  but  they  thought  that  this  was 
but  an  added  piece  of  Nazi  propaganda.    Th:s 
vote    may    be   regarded   as   expression   of    the 
total  will  cf   the   Austrian   people   and   ti,day 
rin?s    clearer    in    the   ears   of    real    Austrian 
patr.o-s  than   the  cheeis  of  hired    ■fifth  ccl- 
uninist.s"  and  imported  Germans  who  crowd- 
ed the  streets  of  Vienna  to  welcome  the  In- 
vader 

W.*S    THE    OCCtrP.ATION    OF    AUSTRIA    LEG.\L? 

Ac'.ording  tc  the  Austrian  Constitution,  no 
government  could  have  been  appointed  by 
any  other  person  except  the  President  No 
government,  therefore,  could  act  unless  it  had 
the  confidence  of  the  President. 

Tl-.e  government  of  Chancelor  Schusch-  | 
rlg^  was  a  legal  one,  It  Is  true,  but  Its  re>ig- 
rati3n  was  "never  aceptcd  by  President 
Mikias  Nor  was  S?l?s-lnquart,  the  surces.^cr 
cf  Schu.*chnlgg,  ever  recognized  by  the  Aus- 
trian President  He  merely  owed  his  appon.t- 
ment  to  the  confidence  of  Hitler,  the  chief  of 
a  foreign  nation.  Constitutionally  speaking, 
therefore,  every  action  of  the  government  cf 
Seiss-Inquart   was  In   Itself  illegal. 

It  1."  ;m;;ortant  to  state  here  that  when 
President  Miklns  refused  to  sign  the  bill  cf 
March  13.  1938  authorizing  the  union  of 
Au^tr.a  with  Germany  Seiss-Inquart  an- 
nounced the  supposed  resignation  of  Mikhis 
and  himself  signed  tho  bill  as  the  self-ap- 
pointed chancelor  acting  In  the  place  of 
Miklas  If  the  unfortunate  signing  of  the 
bill  pl:xing  Czechoslovakia  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany  by  President  Hacha  has  been 
recognized  as  a  forced  action,  then  the  brave 
refusal  of  President  Miklas  throws  in  bold 
relief  the  illegality  of  the  scimre  of  Austr.a 
and  the  definite  claim  this  country  has  to  an 
imn.iediate  reconsideration  of  its  present 
trag.c  situatK.n. 

WHM    ARE   THE    AUSTRL^NS   DOING    TO   GAIN    THEIR 
FREEDOM? 

A.-  far  as  Austrian^  in  America  are  con- 
ceri  td.  the  majority  left  their  homeland  long 
before  the  German  Army  occupied  it.  Of 
th;se  Austrian-Americans,  or  rather  Ameri- 
can- cf  Austrian  birth,  more  than  80  percent 
are  actively  interested  In  the  fight  against 
Hitler  and  m  the  liberation  of  their  native 
country  About  15  percent  have  become  dis- 
interested in  the  fate  of  any  country  other 
than  America,  whereas  about  1  to  3  percent 
are  In  favor  cf  Germany.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  Austrian-Americans  are  virtually  united 
In  the  cne  wl^h — to  see  their  fatherland  lib- 
erated from  the  yoke  of  Germany. 

But   It   Is   even  more   Interesting   to  know 
what  Is  going  on  Inside  Austria.    Certain  In- 


formation reaches  America  through  the  Ger- 
man press  and  some  through  other  channels 
thcrcughly  trustworthy. 

The  "German  press  has  revealed,  for  In- 
stance, that  Herr  Buerckel,  who  was  German 
gauleiter  of  Austria  until  1940.  said  m  cne 
of  his  last  speeches  that,  ■•There  are  today 
here  (Austria)  more  people  engaged  in  il- 
legal activities  than  the  number  of  the  p-  pu- 
latlcn,"  And  Baldur  von  Schlrach.  the  newly 
appointed  German  Commissar  to  Austria, 
c.'impl.iined  only  recently,  in  a  .speech,  that 
the  Austrians  are  a  grumbling  people,  always 
rt'ady  to  criticize  the  Germr.n  authorities,  and 
that'  they  were  of  no  willing  support  tc  the 
great  eilGrts  of  Chancelor  Hitler 

As  to  the  und--r^round  information  which 
Is  c  ming  daily  to  this  country,  the  fcllcwing 
facts  are  Intere-tm-:; 

1  In  the  Achenrainer  Mc5oi!ie\Vcrke.  In 
Achenrain.  Tyrol,  the  sabotage  was  so  strong 
last  w.nter  that  tlie  output  of  this  vital  in- 
dustrv  was  reduced  to  75  percent  of  Us  pre- 
war output  The  Germans,  unable  to  cope 
With  the  situat.cn  could  only  brtak  down 
the  resistance  of  The  workers  by  shooting 
at  random  five  workers  a  week  until  the  fac- 
tory  w  lUld   work  normally    tgam 

2,  On  the  occasion  cf  a  medical  congress  In 
Inn.=bruck.  Tyrol,  in  April  of  1911.  a  rail- 
road bridge  was  blown  up  Just  a  few  minutes 
before  the  arrival  cf  the  special  train  of  the 
German  Comm.ls.-ar  Baldur  vcn  Schirach.  who 
wa*>  scheduled  to  speak  at   this  congress. 

3  On  April  9.  1941.  the  G^^rmans  court- 
martialed  and  shot  18  Austrians  serving  with 
the  German  air  force  in  Linz.  Upper  Austria, 
because  they  had  tried  to  sabct.ige  the  planes 
scheduled  to  m.ake  bombing  attacks  on 
Yugoslavia 

i4)    In  the  county  of  Lienz,  eastern  Tyrol, 

German  soldiers  have  received  orders  not  to 

go  alcne  In   uniform    because  too  many  of 

their    companions    fail    to    return     to    their 

barracks       Similar    orders    were    i-ssucd     this 

spring   and   sum.mer   in  Villach    (Carinthla). 

Woergl    (Tyrol).  Amstetten    (lower   Austria). 

Oberpullendorf    (Burgenlind) ,   Leibnitz   and 

Eisenerz    (Styrla).  and  Tamsweg   (Salzburg). 

(5)    In    the    first    two   weeks   of   May    alone 

237  Au<=trian  workers  were  shct  for  sabotage. 

1 6 )    The  city  cf  Vienna  wune  s-'-s  practically 

every  nieht  the  explosion  of  bombs  in  public 

buikliiigs  cr   bef..re  the  doorsteps  cf  cne  or 

another  Nazi  leader, 

(7)  Since  May  10.  1941,  the  p  lice  guards 
have  been  doubled  in  Vienna 

(8)  Today  98  000  Austrians.  all  of  them 
Arvan.*.  are'in  Germ.an  ccncer.traticn  c?.mps 
for  opposing  actively  the  Germa:-.  domination 
cf  their  country 

These   facts    and   the   amazing    reaction   of 
the    whole    Austrian    population    to    the    re- 
cently   launched    "V    for    Victory"    campaign, 
are    sufficient    proof    that    this    war    is   also 
Austria's     war     for     independence        As     the 
Austrian  Illegal  newspaper,  printed  and  dis- 
I    tnbuted     Irregularly    all    over    the    country. 
wrote    in    cne   rf    its    recent    edit   rials     "Our 
I    war  against  Germany  has  only  cne  difTerer.ce 
'    from  the  war  of  the  other  democr-acles;   we 
I    are  fighting  It  openly  since  1933  and  under- 
ground since  1938     We  have  not  been  weak- 
ened at  any  monient;  we  have  never  lest  our 
'    confidence  even   in  the  darkest  hours  of  this 
war.     And  we  shall   fight   c:i  until  the  ulti- 
mate vlctoiT  or  until  the  hour  when  the  last 
Austrian  will  have  been  killed  on  his  native 
soil." 

THE   FREE    AUSTRIAN    NATIONAL    COUNCIL 

This  council,  under  the  presidency  ef  Fed- 
eral Minister  Hans  Rett  and  under  the  chan- 
celorship  of  Dr.  Willibald  M.  Plcechl  is  the 
legal  contintiatlon  cf  that  legltim.ate  Federal 
Austrian  Government  which  was  d.spers-d  by 
Adolf  Hitler  on  that  fateful  11th  cf  March 
1938.  The  provlsicnal  Institutlcns  cf  the  Free 
Austrian  rational  Council  are  based  upon 
the  Federal  Austrian  Constitution,  under  the 
legal  authority  of  Mr.  Hans  Rett  The  Free 
I   Austrian  National  CouncU  Is  proceeding  along 


the  lines  of  the  Austrian  Consltutlon  which 
declares  in  :  rtlcle  1  that  Austria  Is  a  Federal 
state.  Taking  the  constitution  as  a  legal 
basis,  the  Free  Austrian  National  Council  will 
work  for  the  liberation  of  Austria  according 
to  the  principles  of  true  democracy. 

The  principal  alms  of  the  council  are  two. 
to  -ecure  recognition  of  Austria  as  a  nation, 
and  to  wo^k  for  its  liberation  from  Its  present 
oppressors. 

The  right  to  be  a  nation  Is  thj  first  right 
of  every  free  people  and  the  Innermost  prin- 
ciple of  a  true  democratic  Idea.  Austria  has 
this  right  for  many  reasons  Since  the  tenth 
century  It  has  been  an  independent  nation. 
It  is  true  that  the  language  of  the  country  Is 
German,  but  also  is  the  language  of  other 
millions  in  Switzerland,  France.  Belgium.  Lux- 
embourg. Italy,  and  even  Russia.  A  common 
language  gives  no  right  to  a  more  powerful 
nation  to-  destroy  the  Independence  of  a  small 
neighbor.  And  from  practically  every  other 
standuoiat — cultural,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal—Austria has  been  and  still  wishes  to  be 
separate  and  Independent  from  Germany. 

This  democratic  Idea  Is  based  upon  true 
equality  of  religious,  national,  and  social 
rlghtsi  IB  other  words,  freedom  of  worship, 
the  recognition  and  defense  of  the  natural 
rights  o'.  tnan,  social  progress,  and  an  economic 
reconstruction  In  a  natural  European  order. 

As  Preltdent  Roosevelt  stated  en  May  27  of 
this  year,  the  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  began 
with  the  conquest  of  Austria.  The  Free 
Austrian  National  Council  feels  that  Austria, 
as  well  at  the  other  Danubian  nations,  must 
find  a  n*w  system  cf  political  and  economic 
collaboration  in  the  Danubian  Basin,  which  Is 
sometimes  called  the  heart  of  Europe  To  re- 
store the  freedom  and^seace  of  Europe  It  ofTers 
frankly  and  honestly  collaboration  to  the  fel- 
low nations  on  the  Danube  and  to  all  the 
sufTering  and  suppressed  people  the  world 
over. 
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Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sp<>:ik'T. 
Uncle  Sam's  newest  battleship,  the 
U.  S.  B.  Indiana,  will  be  christened  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  on  November  21. 
With  the  launching  date  less  than  a 
month  away,  workmen  are  swarming 
over  the  decks  of  this  new  dreadnaueht. 
Soon  the  prow  of  this  35.000-ton  sea 
monster  will  be  cutting  through  the  high 
seas.  Every  Hoosier  must  feel  a  great 
deal  of  pride  on  this  coming  occasion.  It 
is  understood  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  man  this  new  pride  of  our  Navy  with 
Hoosiers.  The  honor  of  the  christening 
goes  to  Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Robbins.  daughter 
of  our  Governor  Schricker. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  nearly  a  half  million  civil- 
ian workers  have  been  added  to  the  Gov- 
ernment rolls  since  the  defense  program 
got  under  way.  The  August  report 
showed  a  total  employment  of  1,444.985, 
as  compared  to  997,990  on  Ma>  31.  1940. 
In  the  Distinct  of  Columbia  appioxi- 
matclj  56.000  persons  have  been  added. 
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Largest  Increases  have  been  shown  in 
the  War  D  partment  with  233.000.  and 
the  Nevy  D.partmcnt  with  142,000.  but 
a  compari.son  of  the  reports  for  the  2 
dates  show5  that  almost  every  agency  in 
the  Go^•ernment  has  expanded  its  forces. 

O.  P.  M.  authorities  are  saying  that 
more  than  a  million  trucks  are  rolling 
over  the  highways  of  the  United  States 
hauling  goods,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
defense  prorram  ha.";  not  yet  reached  its 
peak. 

The  O.  P  M.  is  planning  to  send  three 
special  (.xh  bit  trains  on  a  tour  of  the 
Nation,  lasting  from  November  10  until 
December  11.  Director  Floyd  Odium,  of 
O.  P.  M.'s  Contract  Distribution  Division, 
states  that  the  purpose  of  the  tcur  is  to 
make  sure  that  "no  qualified  manufac- 
turer— no  rratter  where  he  is — misses  an 
cpportunity  to  get  a  defense  contract  for 
lack  of  infcimation."  It  will  be  O.  P.  M.'s 
attempt  to  make  u^e  of  every  available 
facility  in  this  country  in  our  defense 
effort.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  the 
means  of  making  it  possible  for  many 
small  businesses  in  this  country  that  are 
facing  shut-downs,  to  pet  some  defense 
work  and  thus  be  able  to  survive. 

Each  tram  is  expected  to  have  eight 
cars,  two  of  them  for  sleeping  and  dining 
accommodations,  and  the  remaining  six 
to  be  assigned  to  every  branch  of  our 
aimed  services  that  buys  defen.se  ma- 
terials, such  as  Oidnance.  Quartermas- 
ter, Army.  Navy.  Air  Corps.  Maritime 
Commission.  Signal  Corps.  Chemical 
Warfare,  Medical  Service,  and  so  forth. 
These  various  agencies  of  our  armed 
fcrces  will  carry  exhibits  of  sample  parts 
of  needed  defense  equipment  in  order  to 
pive  prospective  manufacturers  a  clear 
idea  of  the  .terns  needed. 

This  train,  with  it5  coaches  painted  in 
red.  white,  .and  blue,  will  travel  by  night 
and  be  open  for  business  by  day.  Under 
the  present  .'-chedule  cne  of  the  trains  Is 
expected  to  be  m  Sou'h  Bend  on  Tues- 
day. Noven-,b'  r  2.t 

An  ad\  an;  r.  rr.an  for  O.  P.  M.  will  arrive 
In  South  B  nd  .shortly  to  complete  ar- 
rangements. Details  of  the  visit  will  un- 
doubtedly be  announced  in  the  local 
pres.s  wirhiii  a  few  days. 

O  P  M.  invitations  will  go  out  to  all 
manuiacturers  who  have  registered  their 
facilities  wiih  th*^  O.  P.  M.  field  office  in 
Chicago.  O.  P.  M.  authorities  here  ad- 
vise that  any  other  manufacturer  desir- 
ing to  witness  the  exhibit  and  discuss 
plans  with  the  officers  aboard  the  train 
should  brinj:  with  him  to  the  train  a 
record  of  all  the  facilities  available  in  his 
plant.  Thu.^  it  will  be  possible  to  get 
down  to  cases  and.  we  hope,  find  out  just 
where  and  how  each  manufacturer  can 
fit  into  the  defense  picture. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  concluded  its  hearings  on 
the  price-control  bill.  Beginning  Tues- 
day, the  committee  will  meet  in  execu- 
tive session  in  an  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreement  among  its  members  on  the 
terms  of  a  bill  to  be  reported  to  the  House 
for  consideration.  Despite  the  fact  that 
most  everyone  agrees  that  some  measure 
is  necessary  to  curb  the  alarming  increase 
in  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  neverthe- 
less there  is  some  doubt  around  here  that 


a  satisfactory  bill  will  be  agreed  upon. 
In  that  respect,  price  control  is  like  the 
weather,  all  agree  that  it  must  come,  but 
no  one  wants  iiis  own  toes  stepped  on. 
There  is  the  further  fact  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  of  this  job.  Even  so,  many 
are  suggesting  that  the  matter  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Federal  debt  has  increased  to  a 
record  high  of  approximately  $53,000,- 
000,000.  The  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounces that  the  deficit  is  running  higher 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  month  and  Octo- 
ber 20  totaled  over  $4  110.000.000  since 
July  1. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau 
recently  declared  that  the  present  debt 
limit  of  $65,000.000  000  must  be  raised 
considerably.  Offlcial!;  aie  readily  pre- 
dicting a  debt  of  $100,000  000  000.  but  will 
not  hazard  a  guess  on  how  much  larger  It 
may  run. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  it  had  a  Federal  debt  of  about 
$1.000.000  000.  It  was  increased  con- 
siderably by  L:bT?riy  Loan  is.>;ues  of  the 
World  War  and  then  we  began  whittling 
It  down  during  the  prosperous  1920's. 
When  President  Roosevelt  took  office  the 
debt  totaled  about  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  b'llions.  It  has  not  been  so  long  since 
economists  in  this  country  were  warning 
that  the  Nation  could  not  stand  a  Federal 
debt  up  in  the  realm  where  we  already 
find  ourselves.  But  they  now  tell  us  that 
the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, by  a  one-vote  margin,  has  rec- 
ommended repeal  of  those  sections  of 
the  neutrality  law-  creating  combat  areas, 
as  well  as  the  prohibition  against  the 
arming  of  merchant  ships.  History- 
making  debate  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Senate.  If  and  when  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  becomes  a  law  our  armed 
merchantment  will  be  authorize  d  to  go 
into  any  part  in  the  world.  London.  Liv- 
erpool, or  even  the  Continent. 

The  second  lease-lend  appropriation 
has  passed  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
voted  for  this  resolution  because  our  own 
defense  program  has  lagged  miserably 
and  most  every  item  in  this  program 
could  be  used  by  our  own  armed  forces 
if.  unfortunately,  we  should  be  dragged 
into  this  war.  Former  Ambas,sador  Bul- 
litt recently  said: 

The  tanks  that  should  be  on  the  battle 
line  now  are  not  produced  and  not  even  ball 
produced. 

All  of  the  items  under  the  lease-lend 
program  will  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  Then,  too,  the  spread  of 
this  program  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
few  big  corporations  who  have  received 
the  lion's  share  of  defense  contracts  to 
date,  may  give  small  business  in  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  participate 
and  thus  to  survive. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many.  It  Is 
now  estimated  that  with  the  new  tax 
bill  the  Am.erican  carries  a  heavier  tax 
load  than  the  Englishman.  American 
tax  collections — Federal.  State,  and 
local — will  be  about  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  billions  this  year,  or  about  25  per- 
cent of  our  estimated  national  income. 
Great  Britain's  total  tax  bill  this  year  will 
be  about  seven  billion,  nine  hundred  mil- 


lions, or  about  22  ptrcent  cf  her  national 
income. 

On  a  per  r.ip;ta  ba.s:5.  ou:  tax  b;i:  this 
year  runs  JI68.  while  m  Ortai  Bir.ain  ii 
will  be  $165. 


Aid  to  Democracies? 


EXTENSION   C  F  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

IN  71  :e  Korsr  of  hfphe.sent.^tives 


Thursdai^   0^:ul 


uOt  r 


:3.  l^il 


^::  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  In 
recent  montlis  we  l";a^c  heard  a  prrat 
deal  about  the  United  States  fuini^hine 
aid  to  the  democracies  who  arc  oppa>>ed 
to  aggression.  In  attempting  to  rit  fine 
the  word  "democracy"  I  con.'-ul'fd  with 
the  Legislative  Rolcrencc  Ser\:ce  rf  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Among  other  Information  .'-ei.t  me  on 
this  subject  was  a  table  showir.p  tlie  es- 
sentials of  the  political  ree'.me>  ot  tlic 
states  of  the  world.  In  that  table  all  the 
countries  were  li.'^tcd  under  six  classifica- 
tions, beginning  with  cia^.s  A  .-tates  in 
which  the  head  of  state  and  the  legisla- 
ture are  elected:  freedom  cf  p'liiiical 
parties  prevails;  and  the  t.xfcutivt  prnvcr 
is  responsible  to  the  legislature;  and  go- 
ing to  the  other  extrem'\  rla.'ss  F.  ab.'iolute 
states  of  oriental  pattern. 

In  class  E  were  listed  '-tatrs  in  which 
freedom  of  fxilitical  parties  dues  not  ex- 
ist; the  executive  is  supreme  in  practice; 
criticism  of  the  go\ernment  is  <>\KVv\y 
suppressed;  and  elections,  if  any.  do  not 
allow  for  a  free  choice  of  candlcaieb  by 
the  \oter5. 

What  states  do  you  suppose  vare  aiiiong 
thos<'  listed  under  this  la.-t  tlas-.fica- 
tion? — China,  Russia,  and  Greicr. 

Democracy — what  strange  ihmg.s  are 
committed  in  thy  name 


Arming  American  Merchant  Ships 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

or    ILLINOIS  ' 

IN  THE  HO'>-bE   Ol    ivtl'iiE.':EN"7.\:iVES 


Tfiur.sdcy    0<  !'  ber  16.  1^41 


M:  KLLLY  of  lll:nr,i.-.  Mr,  Speaker. 
we  are  all  interested  in  obtaining  peace. 
While  confusion  ex:.«*s  in  the  minds  of 
American  people  a.^  tc  a  hat  coui.se  we 
shall  take  to  mainta:n  that  peace,  many 
think  that  we  should  follow  tne  couise  of 
no  aid  at  all  to  any  nation  m  \\  t:::ea!.jed 
in  war.  Many  are  confused  as  K  what 
aid  IS  necessary   to  couniiits   that   a:e 


* 
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fighting   against   the   Axis  Powers.     As 
AdJlf  Hitler  says: 

Two  worlds  are  In  conflict— two  philoso- 
phies or  Ure  •  •  •  our  capital  is  our  ca- 
pacuy  ror  work  and  with  it  we  will  defeat  The 
«iuire  w:  r:d  '  '  *  This  Hght  net  only  is 
B  s'ruv;K;e  for  the  prcser.t  but  especially  a 
fl,-:,ht  for  the  future. 

This  speech  was  delivered  by  Hitler  to 
German  munition  workers  December  10, 

1940. 

In  the  above  remarks  he  discloses  his 
real  objective,  he  is  bent  on  the  com- 
ple'e  flcstruction  of  Democracies  of  a  free 
pecple.  Many  people  in  America  do  net 
r?al:ze  his  intent,  many  are  being  misled 
by  well-organized  agencies  of  propaganda. 
He  does  not  speak  for  the  old  Germany, 
that  gave  so  much  to  the  world  of  culture. 
He  speaks  now  of  the  Germany  he  con- 
trols—controlled by  fear,  fear  of  death  to 
those  in  his  own  land  who  dare  cppoj:e 
his  doctrines  and  philosophies. 

In  his  successful  campaign  of  control 
and  destruction,  to  those  nations  who 
paid  no  heed  to  what  was  happening,  be- 
cau<^e  they  too  were  misled  by  a  well-or- 
ganized force  of  propaganda  agents,  who 
v/erc  at  work  in  their  countries  sowing  the 
seeds  of  hate  and  discontent  until  they 
SO  badly  disorganized  and  conlused  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  when  actual 
combat  started,  he  had  the  situation  well 
in  hand,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  conquer  defenseless  countries. 

Many  people  in  my  own  district  are  and 
have  been  opposed  to  the  National  De- 
fense Act  of  this  Nation.  They  teU  you 
that  it  is  silly  even  to  try  to  build  up 
prcp°r  defense,  that  we  can  lick  the  en- 
tire Germ.an  Army  and  Navy  in  case  they 
ever  attempt  to  come  here.  But  we  who 
know  different  are  trying  hard  to  save 
this  country  so  that  it  will  not  be  found 
In  the  same  and  similar  conditions  thai 
the  German  Army  found  in  countries 
they  invaded  and  are  now  in  control  of. 
People  think  that  Germany  never  had 
any  intention  of  coming  to  America. 
Well.  I  hope  she  does  not.  fcr  she  will 
not  f^nd  this  country  unprepared  like  she 
has  in  Europe  of  countries  now  under 
her  domination. 

This  administration  is  using  every  pre- 
caution against  any  attempt  of  the  Axis 
Powers  reaching  their  tentacles  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and  is  using  every 
step  she  can  without  shedding  American 
blocd.  We  have  stood  for  more  insults 
from  without  and  within  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  without  declaring 
war,  and  we  propose  to  take  a  great  many 
more. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  military 
country  and  never  was.  However,  dtirin':; 
the  emergency,  we  have  had  to  increase 
by  training  young  men  for  all  units  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  that  they  may  be  prop- 
erly prepared  to  defend  themselves  and 
cur  country  in  case  of  attack.  And  at  the 
same  time  to  show  the  Axis  Powers  we 
arc  determined  to  maintain  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

Many  people  who  came  to  my  ofBce 
were  so  utterly  confused  about  our  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  that  they  thought  it 
was  a  complete  repeal  of  same;  that  is 
not  so.  but  to  make  them  understand  and 
listen  to  reason  was  utterly  Impossible. 


The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  contains  20 
sections.  All  this  resolution  dees  is  re- 
peal section  6.  Section  6  of  the  1939  act 
Is  the  section  set  up:  That  after  the 
President's  proclamation  has  been  is- 
sued, American  vessels  are  prGh:b:ie.i 
from  being  armed.  This  Hcu-^e  Joint 
Resolution  237  seeks  only  the  repeal  cf 
the  above  section  cf  the  act. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Resolved,  etc  .  That  section  6  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  (relating  to  the  arming  of 
American  vessel.?  i  i.s  hereby  re;ea:ed;  and 
during  the  unlimited  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  1941. 
the  President  is  authorized,  through  such 
agency  as  he  may  deslgi'.ate.  to  arm.  or  to 
permit  or  ciiuse  to  be  arm'^^-d.  any  American- 
vessel  as  dffint'd  in  such  act  The  provisions 
of  section  16  of  the  Criminal  Code  (relating 
to  bonds  from  armed  vessels  on  clearing) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  vo=^.5e; 

No  other  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act  is 
affected  by  this  reolution.  Every  other 
prohibition  contained  in  the  act  of  1939 
still  remains.  It  will  still  be  unlawful  for 
any  American  vessel  to  carry  pa^^engers. 
articles,  or  materials,  to  any  country  at 
war  named  in  the  President's  prccla.-r.a- 
tion.  Nor  can  American  citizens,  except 
under  certain  conditions,  travel  on  vessels 

Of  such  belligerent  nations.  Financial 
transaction  with  nations  at  war  rubject 
to  cash-and-carry  provisions  are  still  pro- 
hibittd.  I  bring  to  the  minds  cf  the  peo- 
ple who  are  a  little  confused  and  make 
this  statement  plain,  that  the  res:luL;cn 
makes  no  change  in  the  Neutrality  Act 
other  than  to  permit  the  armm-t  of  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels.  The  risjht  of 
Am.erican  merchant  vessels  to  arm  in 
self-defense  is  as  old  a  pnn  nple  as  the 
Nation  itself;  it  has  been  a  tradition 
throughout  the  existence  of  I'nese  United 
States.  From  Stephen  Decatur's  time 
up  till  1937,  when  Congre.^s.  aware  cf  the 
war  that  was  imminent  in  Eurcpe  acted 
in  good  faith  to  do  all  they  cru:J  m  pre- 
vent the  slightest  cause  that  might  bring 
us  into  the  war.  abandoned  a  trad.nonal 
right,  that  a  merchant  vessel  enjoyed 
since  this  young  Republic  was  bcin,  the 
right  to  defend  herself  from  a* tack  This 
right  was  a  recccnized  richt  by  in"erna- 
tional  law. 

When  a  bully  seeks  to  take  advantage 
of  another  and  has  all  the  odds  on  his 
part,  I  think  it  is  our  obligated  duty  to 
give  tlie  same  right  to  these  American 
.^eamen  that  are  plying  their  ships  in 
neutral  waters  and  are  abidir.g  by  recog- 
nized laws.  The  nece-^sity  to  re?ssert 
our  right  as  a  Nation  in  this  re-^pect  is 
due  to  recent  attacks  by  su'.:;'.iarir>e>  and 
aircraft  on  unarmed  American  sh!p=- 

Tlie  recent  attack  upnn  the  R' bin 
Mocr  that  was  in  South  Atlantic  waters 
and  not  in  a  war  zone,  unarmed,  and  not 
carrying  contraband  of  war  justifies  the 
repeal  of  section  6  cf  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Certainly  we  would  not  pla:e  a  police- 
man on  his  beat,  knowing  he  would  have 
to  encounter  bullies  withcut  granting 
him  the  right  to  arm  himself  fcr  his  own 
protection. 

To  reestablish  our  right  in  this  respect 
cannot  properly  be  construed  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war  by  indirect  means,  nor 
justify  any  charge  that  it  indicates  an 
intention  to  go  to  war. 


It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
assertion  of  a  right,  belonging  to  this  and 
all  other  nations,  that  has  been  accepted 
and  acknowledged  at  all  times  as  an 
established  principle  of  International 
law.         I 


Southwest   Valleys   A.ssociation   Endorsei 

an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 

> 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

I  OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION     OF     SOUTHWEST     VAII.EYS 
1  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  ELLIS.  M:.  Speaker,  on  October 
17  the  Southwest  "Valleys  Association,  em- 
bracing the  valleys  cf  the  St.  Francis. 
White.  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas.  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas.  New  TIexico. 
and  Colorado,  met  in  its  annual  conven- 
tion at  Little  Rock.  Ark.  The  leaders  in 
waterwaiys  development  were  there  from 
several  States.  The  convention,  after 
careful  deliberation  and  extensive  dis- 
cussion, adopted  almost  unanimously  the 
follow  in.'?  resolution: 

Resoli^d.  That  this  association  believes  that 
an  authority  of  some  character  to  bring  about 
the  orderly  development  of  the  four  river 
basins  shculd  be  created:  be  It  further 

Rcscli'td.  That  the  asscciaticn  believes  that 
legislation  creating  such  an  authority  shculd 
provide  that  the  authority  use  the  services 
of  the  United  States  Army  engineers  In 
planning  and  constructing  projects  fcr  flO(Xl 
control.  Inavlgaticn.  and  hydroelectric  power 
developntent.  and  further  cocperate  with  the 
Federal  fewer  Commission.  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau. D«partment  cf  the  Interior.  Depart- 
ment cf  Agriculture,  and  the  National  Re- 
sources planning  Beard,  all  cf  which  agencies 
have  made  great  contributions  to  the  Im- 
provement at  present  contemplated  for  this 
area;  be  it  further 

ResolTMd,  That  the  control  of  floods  in  all 
flood-coutrol  or  dual  flood-control  and  power 
projects,  and  navigation  locks  and  dams  be 
under  tfce  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Army  engineers. 


TU*  American  Woman  and  Htr 

I           Responsibilities 
-  

EXTENSION   OF   REN!AF^.KS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

F   .%■:>-    ' "  T-. : 
IN    THF    HOV:'E   C)F   KFPRESENT.M  IVES 


t 


hursday.  October  22   1941 


M.-    NELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
days  cf  the  pioneer  mother  to  the  pres- 
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ent.  the  w^-rr^n  rf  A-nerica  have  filled  a 
place  of  great  im.portance.  In  this  day 
of  stress  and  .storm,  this  place  is  of  more 
far-reaching  influence  than  ever  before. 
Recognizing  this.  Stephens  College,  in 
Columbia.  Mo.,  my  home  city,  has  ar- 
ranged to  hold,  on  November  6.  7,  and  8. 
a  conference  on  the  American  woman 
and  her  responsibilities.  Speakers  of 
national  im.portance,  men  and  women 
whose  names  are  well  known  throughout 
the  United  Slates,  will  take  part  in  this 
foium. 

Referring  to  the  movement  mentioned. 
Dr.  James  M.  Wood,  president  of  Ste- 
phens College,  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  meeting  will  be  followed  by 
others  in  which  representatives  of  still 
other  aspects  of  American  life  and 
thousht  will  give  their  viewpoints.  Of 
the  coming  conference.  President  Wood 
has  written: 

Recently  the  American  people  have  awak- 
ened to  B  shiTCkinK  fact  For  a  century  and 
a  half  we  believed  that  democracy  repre- 
Bented  the  unchalleiiKcd  ideal  as  a  political 
organism,  and  that  the  trend  toward  it  was 
Irreversible.  Today,  with  our  eyes  on  the  bit- 
ter scene  of  prostrate  democracy  in  Europe, 
we  know  that  democracy  can  fail  through  the 
weakened    mcrale  of   its  pveople. 

What,  tlien.  holds  such  morale  firm  and 
Indestructible?  From  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  collapse  of  Prance  and  the  heroic  stand 
of  Er.giand.  we  must  Inevitably  believe  that 
the  primary  factor  Is  moral  fiber. 

And  so  we  turn  naturally  to  consideration 
of  what  produces  moral  fiber — without  which 
democracy  must  face  defeat  and  doom.  Is 
It  nurtured  In  a  background  of  culture? 
Tlilnk  of  the  rich  heritage  of  France.  I?  It 
produced  by  the  vast  organism  of  public  edu- 
cation? Germany  had  developed  that  to  a 
high  point. 

These  factors  are  Important,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered for  worthy  objectives,  yet  it  is 
unquestioned  that  true  moral  fiber,  what- 
ever the  Influence  of  outfide  agencies,  is 
shaped  and  nurtured  during  the  formative 
years  in  the  home  itself.  Thus  the  mother, 
more  than  any  other  agency  or  individual,  be- 
comes far  mere  than  the  mother  of  her  chil- 
dren— 6he  becomes  the  mother  of  the  ideals 
and  strengths  and  aspirations  of  a  nation 

Mindful  that  such  significant  power  and 
influence  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
wcman,  with  whom  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned. It  is  obvious  that  we  must  broaden 
cur  view  of  woman's  role,  and  arrive  at  an 
Intelligent  and  scientific  understanding  of 
how  she  may  best  be  aided  in  her  preparation 
for  this  greater  duty. 

There  is  much  in  this  field  we  already  know. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Dr.  W  W. 
Charters,  now  director  of  educational  research 
at  Ohio  State  University.  Instituted  a  3-year 
analysis  of  the  real-life  problems  of  all 
classes  of  women.  We  learned  that  these  real 
problems  did  not  ln\'olve.  nor  even  touch, 
such  subjects  as  the  classical  languages,  or 
higher  mathematics,  or  the  physical  sciences 
Rather  they  were  concerned — naturally 
enoiigh — with  the  very  forces  which  mold  otir 
democratic  life — marriage  and  the  home,  the 
day-by-day  difficulties  of  the  home  manager, 
the  s>xriolopical.  and  political  problems  of 
local  and  National  Government 

This  study  of  Dr  Charters  was  instituted 
under  my  d.rection  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 


viding the  basis  of  a  modern  and  realistic  cur- 
riculum for  Stephens  College  The  present 
urgent — even  Imperative — necess-uy  fur  out- 
lining and  giving  direction  to  the  democratic 
respc.nslbllJties  of  women,  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  leads  us  to 
believe  that  It  is  now  time  to  project  and 
amplify  the  Charters  conclusions  In  a  broader 
field — the  whole  field  of  the  education  of 
Women. 

Unquestionably,  this  field  puffers  from  two 
faults  The  first  Is  that  education,  far  from 
being  universal,  allows  only  a  fourth  of  each 
th(msand  children  entering  the  first  grade 
to  become  high-school  graduates,  while  only 
4  percent  became  college  graduates  The  sec- 
ond, and  perhaps  even  graver  fault.  %  that, 
generally  speaking,  no  Intelligent  provision  is 
m  de  for  the  careful  and  considered  educa- 
tion of  women — as  women — at  all. 

Without  doubt,  education  of  women  has 
tended  to  place  too  much  emphasis  en  the 
opportunity  of  women  in  a  democracy,  rather 
than  on  the  responsibility  of  women.  As  the 
natural  abilities  of  women  have  manifested 
themselves  and  led  them  into  active  partici- 
pation in  the  wcrld's  businesses  and  profes- 
sions, there  has  been  a  tendency  to  relegate 
to  the  background  women's  one-time  primary 
concern  with  the  home  and  children.  Yet 
these  two  apparently  divergent  interests  are 
not  incompatible  What  we  must  do.  by  giv- 
ing new  direction  to  our  educational  proce- 
dure is  to  harmonize  the  two  so  that  the 
more  vital  force  for  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy—children and  the  home— will  not 
be  lost  in  g.iinlng  the  immediate  wider  field 
of  action  for  the  individual  woman 

In  short.  It  Is  Important  that  women  not 
only  make  successes  cf  their  own  lives  but 
that  they  guide  succes.'^fully  the  lives  that  are 
entrusted  to  them  We  must  aid  women  to 
play  this  part  In  the  preservation  of  a  democ- 
racy by  bringing  to  them  a  live  and  intelligent 
consciousness  of  all  national  problems  For 
this,  new  educational  media  and  techniques 
are  needed.  Women  far  more  than  men,  will 
determine  the  world  of  the  future  If  Amer- 
ica's more  than  40  000  000  women  can  be 
broucht  to  unite  on  what  that  world  should 
be,  they,  through  their  children,  can  make 
that  world  an  actuality. 

What  are  the  first  steps  toward  attainment 
of  this  goal?  What  are  the  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided?  Obviously  such  questions  can  best 
be  answered  by  those  t>est  qualified  to  Judce 
the  American  scene  in  all  its  multitudinous 
phages — cur  leaders  In  Industry,  In  labor,  our 
business  and  professional  men  and  women, 
our  Journalists,  cur  educators,  and  above  all, 
our  women  whose  sphere  is  the  home.  For 
on  all  of  these,  in  varying  degrees,  rests  the 
responsibility  of  shaping  and  building  a  better 
America, 

Thrcughcut  the  past  spring  and  summer  I 
have  discussed  the  problem  of  the  education 
of  women  In  a  democracy  with  American 
leaders  in  all  the  foregoing  fields.  They  have 
generously  offered  their  cooperation,  believing. 
as  I  believe,  that  this  problem  Is  of  outstand- 
ing importance  and  demands  solution.  Their 
encouragement,  and  offers  of  both  time  and 
thought,  have  determined  the  Inauguration 
of  a  large  and.  we  hope,  continuing  program. 

M:  Speaker,  with  the  probitms  facing 
American  women,  many  such  problems 
not  of  their  making  a  conference  dealing 
with  the  Ame:;can  woman  and  her  re- 
sponsibilities should  pri  ve  helpful  to  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


PresidenJ    Roosevelt's   Letter   on   Riven 
and  Harbors  Projects 


REMARKS 
orl 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mibj?:s.'-::  i  i 
IN  Tlit  HOUSF  OF   Hi  FKESEM  .\  II VE3 


Moilduy    Ch:.  Ikr  27,  1^41 


Mr.  RANKIN  ol  M..-.>issipp|.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ii\ni  hi...ri:int^  appearing  in 
certain  ncw>papers  the  American  people 
are  led  to  beheve  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  opposing  the  rivers  and  harbois 
bill  now  pend.:,^  i^ti^ro  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  River,<=  and  Haibcrs.  That  is 
not  true. 

The  statement  of  •. !u  Pres. dent,  m  h.s 
letter  to  Hon.  Dewfv  ei;  -tt  pre.^  cit-nt 
of  the  National  Ri\( ;-  :,:.(.)  Uaib'  ]<  Con- 
gress, which  1  shall  in.stit  a.<  a  pail  ( 1  my 
remarks,  clearly  :rc'.  .t.,-  -Am  he  is  not 
only  in  favor  cf  p'.;!*imj  ::-.-c  operation 
immediately  those  pn  j! .  t.s  that  have 
national-defense  va/ae  but  th.at  he  is 
also  in  favor  of  auihonzm;:  oihtr^  a.^  a 
backlog  to  absorb  the  unemploym  nt  in 
case  this  emergency  should  come  to  an 
ehd. 

The  President's  Itttti  ti.  Mi  Siioft 
reads  as  follows; 

I  Ht   \\  IlITE    lit.  ■      T 

I  Waa/ii  Tit,' ton. 

Hon    DEwry  biioHT, 

President,   National  Rivers    c.d    Ha'bors 
CoJigress, 

House  of  R  p  I  >tntativ€s, 

U'ai^iinpfon.  D    C 

Dear  ConcrisnN'an  Short  It  is  a  j^ieayure 
to  have  the  opportunity  iil  sending  a  message 
of  greeting  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  Its  special 
session  to  be  held  at  Miami  in  N-vm-.l^r  The 
significance  of  this  occasion  i^  e\.dt:.t  to  all 
concerned  with  developing  a  ;ai,.nal  river 
and  harbor  and  ficKd-control  pi>  gram  and  it 
Is  With  espt^cial  regret  that  1  fiiid  I  siiall  be 
unable  to  address  the  congress  as  \cu  ii.Mted 
me  to  do 

I  wish  to  express  my  i.ppro  al  of  ilit  >.■.  i.t  ral 
purpose  tor  which  this  convent.*.:.  ;,-  beii.g 
held.  It  Is  fitting  that  your  aiscciatioi.  which 
for  so  many  years  has  spohsored  the  sybteuiRilc 
prosecution  of  waterway  projects  is  meeting 
at  this  time  to  consider  pnsent  and  future 
programs  of  river  and  hatbor  development,  erf 
maritime  ai  d  Inland  navigaticn,  and  uf  im- 
provement for  the  control  of  fioods 

The  Importance  of  our  harbors  hnd  coastal 
and  inland  waterways  ic  streugUienm^  che 
Nations  transportation  Evstem  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  of  the  defeiise  program  is 
conspicuously  demonstrettd.  For  example, 
the  Intracoastal  waterway  exte  ding  along  the 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  coats  dithough  net  fully 
developed  Is  today  a  pot*nt  fact,  r  !r.  allevi- 
ating the  coastwise  shipping  profc.m.  Like- 
wise the  various  dams  and  resrr\x:rs  as.d  re- 
lated works  constructed  in  the  Intrrot  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  pcwer.  water  con- 
servation, and  other  purposes  are  being  called 
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upon  to  contribute  their  utmost  to  the  na- 
tlcnal-defense  tlTort. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  that  initiation 
Of  now  constri:ct;un  projects  without  defense 
valufs  ?hculd  be  deferred  until  the  end  of 
the  present  international  emergency  A  ra- 
tional prceinni  of  public-works  construction 
rt'CoK!:i/:i>'  that  point  of  view  and  providing 
a  bar'kloe'of  Justiiiable  projects  for  future 
construction  ;s  imperative  In  these  times  n 
m  gratifying  to  knew  that  your  associatlnn  is 
about  to  formulate  such  a  program  for  river 
anr!  barber  anc!  ftcod-control  Improvement. 

Pirate  c.i.vtv  to  every  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  my  sincere 
best  wi-lies  fcr  a  highly  successful  meeting. 
Vcrv  fir.ccrelv  vours, 

tSiANKi.iN  D.  Roosevelt. 


Passaic  Salutes  the  Navy  Which  Promises 
To  Honor  Its  Fair  Name  Again 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF    NEW    JLKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    GORDON  CANFIELD,  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfxord, 
I  include  the  following  short  address 
made  by  me  yesterday  afternoon  at  Navy 
Day  exercises  held  in  Passaic.  N.  J.,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gerald  V.  Carroll  Post, 
American  Legion,  No.  161,  in  which  I  am 
privileged  to  have  membership: 

PASSAIC   AND    NAVT    DAT 

Passaic's  Intere.^t  In  Navy  Day  this  year  lies 
not  only  In  Its  common  Interest  with  the 
entire  country  in  national  dcfen.se  emphasized 
by  its  contributions  to  Navy  personnel  and 
the  naval  clothing  and  materials  being  turned 
out  by  its  factories.  It  Is  proud  of  its  sl'^ter 
Cities.  Pa'eriion  and  Clifton,  where  naval 
aviation  gets  Its  mighty  im.petus,  and  It 
watches  anxiously  as  the  Navy  now  turns 
out  the  ships  at  nearby  Kearny  and  builds 
a  new  $10,000  000  dryd^^ck  at  Baycnne.  Pas- 
Baic  has  another  interest — the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  promised  to  consider  the  name 
of  Passaic  for  one  of  the  new  vessels  now 
being  built  for  the  Navy. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Congressman  Seger 
visited  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr 
Curtis  D  Wilbur,  to  -ask  him  to  come  to 
Passaic  to  deliver  a  Memorial  Day  address 
When  the  Congressman  mentioned  the  name 
cf  his  home  city  the  Secretary  said: 

•'Passaic — that  name  sounds  mighty  good  to 
me.  That  was  the  name  of  my  old  training 
ship  at  the  Naval  Academy." 

Yes;  the  name  "Passaic"  was  borne  with 
great  honor  by  a  naval  vessel  of  another  era — 
one  of  the  first  Ironclad  ships  added  to  cur 
fleet.  A  sister  ship  to  the  U  S  S  Monitor, 
famed  for  its  battle  with  the  Hemrnac.  the 
■D  S.  S  Pas<aic  was  launched  on  August  1, 
1862,  at  Green  Point,  Long  Island,  where  she 
had  been  built  by  John  Ericsson,  pioneer 
In  the  building  of  Iron  ships  She  served 
In  the  Civil  War  blockade  off  South  Carolina 
■with  the  Jlfonitor  and  continued  in  service 
until  the  eighties,  when  she  became  a  train- 


ing ship  at  Annapolis.  'When  war  broke  cut 
with  Spain  she  was  placed  in  auxiliary  service 
oS  Florida.  After  37  years  of  service  the  Navy 
sold  her  in  1839 

Iron-clad  vcs-sels  like  the  Pa.ssatc  were  an 
experiment  during  the   Civil   War   and   v.±-n 
at  the  close  of  that  conflict  interest  in  i.-r-tl 
affairs  fell  away  to  a    -ery  low  etb  lit::.^  P^g- 
re^^  was  made  in  developing  new  designs  and 
building  up   cur   first   line  cf   defence   until 
the    admini,:trution   of   President    Arthur    in 
1882  when  Congres.<  authorized  the  construc- 
tion  of  a   new  V.ivy   to   be   the   finest   In   the 
world.      This    program    moved    slowly    until 
Theodore    Roosevelt,    whose    birthday    is    ob- 
served in  connection  with  Navy  Day,  put  new 
life  into  it.    Although  it  was  m  the  Army  as 
a  rou^h  rider  that  T   R   achieved  his  greatest 
reputation    up    to    that    time    his    service    as 
A.-:  .stant    Secretary   of    the   Navy    from    1897 
till    the   outbreak    of    the    war    m    1898— the 
war  which  he  termed   "The  War  cf   America 
the  Ur.ready" — marked  a  nvw  era  in  Ameri- 
can r.aval  progre.s- 

On  M.irch  9,  1893.  just  a  lifle  more  than 
a  month  before  the  d-i'clara'icn  of  war  and 
a  month  after  the  sinking  cf  the  battleship 
Mauie  m  Havana  Harbor  Congress  appropri- 
ated $50,000  000  "fcr  the  national  defense" 
and  ordered  $'29  973.000  of  this  to  go  for  naval 
purposes.  In  all,  during  this  war.  naval  ap- 
propriations aggregated  $57  973,000.  only  $25.- 
00o!o00  being  .-,pe»nt  By  comparison,  the  pres- 
ent se.ssion  of  Congress  has  appropriated 
$5,683,704,135  fcr  the  Navy  Department  alone. 
Writing  in  his  autcbiugraphy,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  declared: 

"I  suppose  the  United  States  will  always  be 
unready  for  war,  and  in  con.-equence  we  will 
alwavsbe  exposed  t.)  great  expen.-e,  and  the 
possibility  of  gravest  calamity,  when  the  Na- 
tion goes  to  war.  This  is  no  new  thing. 
Americans  learn  only  from  catastrcphe  and 
not  from  experience  " 

He  was  borne  out  during  the  years  follow- 
ing the  W(;rld  War  and  the  Washington  Dis- 
armament Conference,  In  an  11-ycar  period 
only  14  small  ships — 8  destroyers  and  6  sub- 
marines— were  laid  down  to  replace  over-age 
naval  units.  This  11-year  total  Is  less  than 
the  number  of  ships  being  turned  out  in  1 
month  under  the  present  program 

Passaic,  proud  of  the  priceless  freedoms 
which  have  made  America  great,  mindful  of 
the  fact  the  Navy  takes  its  stand  as  a  sure 
guaranty  of  the  pre.servation  of  cur  civiliza- 
tion, commends  this  progress,  salut'-^s  today 
every  man  and  every  ship  In  the  fleet,  and 
pledges  its  continued  efforts  toward  all-out 
defense. 


Home  Defense 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VICtOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKIAHOM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    VICTOR   WICK- 
ERSHAM,   OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  n:e  over 
station  WWDC  October  26,  1941: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  shall  speak  to- 
night on  the  subject.  Home  Defense.     When 


a  mere  lad,  little  did  I  realize  that  some  clay  I 
would  assist  In  molding  the  course  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  especially  home  defense. 
Night  after  night  I  would  sit  near  the  warm 
hearth,  crack   black   walnuts,  eat   Arkansas 
black    apples,    or   sit    there    looking    at    the 
Congressional  Records  which  were  pasted  all 
over  our  walls  In  lieu  of  wallpaper.     As  I  be- 
came sleepy  I  would  listen  to  the  chirping 
of  the  ctlckets,  the  call  of  the  whippoorwtll. 
the  tinkling  of  the  cowbells  or  the  baying  of 
the  hounds,  and  then,  either  my  good  mother 
or  mv  gtandmother  would  tuck  me  away  in 
a  feathet  bed.  at  which  time  she  and  I  would 
repeat  ttie  little  prayer: 
"Now  I  tey  me  down  to  sleep. 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake. 
I  pray  tilie  Lord,  my  soul  to  take. 
I  ask  16  all  for  Jesus'  sake      Amen." 

I  felt  secure  and  there  was  no  need  of  fur- 
ther woiry,  no  thought  of  home  defense. 

But  things  have  changed  In  these  days 
when  tiat  bloodthirsty,  power-struck,  war- 
crazed  airler's  heart  pulses  with  the  desire  of 
world  dcmination.  and  at  a  time  when  he — 
and.  In  fact,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  his 
followeie  who  are  molded  from  the  same 
mold— »ould  slice  the  jugular  veins  of  all 
those  who  dare  to  cross  Hitler's  path,  we  mtist 
think  off  home  defen.se. 

Centuries  ago  Napoleon  tried  to  conquer 
the  world      In  October  he.  too.  was  marching 
Into  Moscow,  but  he  went  too  far;  his  m?n 
froze  to  death,  and  finally  he  lost  all  he  had 
gained.     Let  us  not  for  a  moment  confuse  our 
minds  by  believing  that  the  same  thing  is 
sure  to  happen  to  Hitler.     Hitler  has  been 
preparing   for  years.     All   his   men   know   Is 
war.     The  armies  doing  the  best  work  today 
are  the  Cxerman,  the  Russian,  and  Chinese. 
In  none  of  these  armies  are  ofHcets  sure  of 
promotion  without  regard  to  merit,  and  in  all 
of    them    the    Individual    soldier    appears    to 
have  more  responsibility  than  in  the  armies 
of  the  democracies.    Hitler  Is  causing  us  to 
make  our  armies  more  democratic  every  day. 
Things  are  changing  fast.     Even   as  late  as 
May  1940  we  had  no  parachute  Jumpers,  even 
though  this  was  an  original  American  Idea, 
yet  in  the  short  time  since  May  1940  we  have 
advancrd  to  the  point  where  we  have  thou- 
sands Of  well-trained  parachute  Jumpers  and 
the  very  best  equipment      We  have  bombing 
planes  that  are  capable  of  doing  a  big  Job, 
either  by  themselves  or  In  connection  with 
Ships,  tanks,  artillery,  or  cavalry.    Until  Jan- 
uary 1641  it  was  our  policy  to  superimpose 
producrt.ion  for  defense  comfortably  on   the 
normal  business  of  the  country — in  spite  of 
the  fatt  that  we  were  aware  that  the  same 
policy  had  led  France  to  defeat  and  Great 
Britan  to  the  brink  of  disaster     We  took  half 
measures.    We  talked  big,  but  we  did   not 
deliver  the  goods.     We  preferred  business  as 
usual  to  production  at  war  speed. 

I  hate  been  in  Congress  only  6  months,  yet 
I  can  easily  notice  the  heavy  strain  upon  the 
Members.  I  honestly  believe  that  with  very 
few  exceptions  these  men  are  conscientious 
and  doing  their  best  in  this  national  emer- 
gency. I  have  noticed  their  temples  turning 
gray.  Eleven  Congressmen  have  passed  away 
since  this  session  opened  in  January.  Like- 
wise, stveral  Senators  have  answered  the  final 
roll  call. 

Friecds,  after  the  last  war  the  Germans  set 
about  to  ascertain  why  they  lost  it.  We 
slept  iti  peaceful  slumber  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that.  Inasmuch  as  tanks  and 
planea  had  had  a  large  part  In  beating  them, 
they  uould  go  in  for  tanks  and  planes. 
They  also  cast  off  the  old  caste  system  in  their 
armies.  Many  of  their  men  have  never 
known  what  it  was  to  act  of  their  own  accord 
and  win.  Many  of  them  have  never  known 
peace.  They  were  under  the  rule  of  the  dic- 
tator. During  this  war  other  countries  have 
learned  the  word  "blitzkrieg."  Hitler,  with 
gleaming  eyes  with  a  desire  as  deadly  as  poi- 
son coming  from  the  fangs  of  the  deacU.est 
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srrike   has  taken  countries  one  by  one 

A;,d  now  a  word  about  Japan:  It  is  appar- 
ent that  in  joining  forces  with  Germany  and 
Italy.  Japan  made  a  serious  miscalculation 
regarding  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  as  well 
as  its  trend  and  duration.  But  Hitler  was 
guilty  cf  an  equally  serious  miscalculation 
when  he  permitted  Japan  to  Join  the  Axis 

The  tripartite  pact  has  cerUinly  brought 
about  no  reversal  of  America's  policy  of  aid- 
ing Britain  or  China.  It  may  even— and  that 
Is  what  Hitler  particularly  fears — bring  the 
United  States  Into  war  against  him.  Should 
Japan  get  embroiled  with  this  country,  as  the 
more  hot-headed  Japanese  militarists  advise, 
she  would  automatically  be  at  war  with  Great 
Britain  as  well,  and  probably  also  Russia  It 
would  under  those  circumstances  be  impos- 
sible to  establish  any  dividing  line  between 
the  European  and  Asiatic  wars. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  a  repudiation  by  Japan 
of  her  signature  of  the  tripartite  pact,  what- 
ever the  motives  that  might  Inspire  such  ac- 
tion, would  be  a  s<'rious  blow  to  Hitler's  pres- 
tige, since  It  would  suggest  to  such  uneasy 
neutrals  as  Turkey  and  such  governments  as 
those  in  Madrid  and  Vichy  that  the  Third 
R«!Ch  has  become  a  sinking  ship  It  begins 
to  look  as  though  Hitler  has  fallen  Into  the 
trr.p  he  set  for  the  United  States. 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
It  is  qtute  plain  that  a  continuance  of  the 
Russian  resistance  is  well  worth  paying 
something  for.  Certainly  Washington  real- 
izes this  in  view  of  its  difficulties  with  Japan, 
which,  Interestlnply  enough,  hove  been  in- 
creased by  our  sending  aid  to  Russia  via  ship 
routes  which  pass  close  to  Nippon  Yet,  the 
circumstance  that  the  Russians  have  not.  so 
far  as  Is  known,  depleted  their  forces  in  the 
Far  East,  facing  Japan,  is  somtthing  for 
which  Washington  can  be  thankful.  'Tokyo 
has  to  reckon  in  her  every  move  the  presence 
of  the  Russian  force  facing  it  and  it  may  well 
be  that,  in  exchange  for  mere  aid  from  the 
United  State?  the  Russians  would  bind  them- 
selves to  attack  Japan  should  Japwin  become 
Involved  In  war  with  the  United  States  This 
ought  to  he  worth  something:  also,  the  fact 
that  Russia  ha.«  been  fighting  against  Hitler 
has  given  England  at  lea.=t  a  chance  to  pro- 
duce some  much-needed  equipment  to  re- 
place that  which  had  been  destroyed:  like- 
wise, it  has  given  us  a  chance  to  produce  some 
much-needed  equipment. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  time 
about  prcduction  and  strikes.  In  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  surest  ways  of  having  home 
defense  Is  to  stop  the.'C  strikes  In  defense 
Industries.  I  should  like  to  preclude  my  re- 
mark.*; by  saying  that  I  am  for  100-percent 
American  unions,  but  1  am  against  these  for- 
eign-born. un-AmerlCiin  racketeers  who  force 
their  tentacles  Into  thousands  of  defense 
plants  where  men  are  working,  causing  strikes 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  producing  24 
hours  every  weekday  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  good  mothers  risked  their  Lives, 
many  almost  going  into  the  graves,  to  bear 
these  fine  young  men  who  have  given  up 
their  positions,  their  civil  liberties,  their 
families,  and  so  forth,  in  order  to  train  for 
home  defense.  These  young  men  are  serving 
for  cnly  $21  per  month  and  upward;  like- 
wise, hundreds  of  thousands  cf  farm  families, 
sn^all  businessmen,  and  civilian  laborers  are 
drawing  the  same  wage  they  did  before  the 
emergency,  even  though  prices  have  In- 
creased. 

Millions  of  aged  are  living  on  their  mere 
pittances.  Tliese  good  old  folk  would  likely 
have  been  drawing  an  adequate  pension  had 
rot  we  had  to  divert  cur  attention  to  de- 
fense. Even  yet,  I  feel  that  alcng  with  our 
defense  program  that  we  should  see  that 
these  aged  should  rece:ve  a  sufficient  pension 
while  they  are  yet  alive.  We  should  make 
their  remaining  days  happy 

Today  we  can  worship  in  our  churches,  we 
can    have    the    feeling    of    security    for    our 


homes,  schools,  businesses,  and  religious  In- 
stitutions; but  let  us  not  become  blind  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  chance  for  an  in- 
ward revolution,  spj^s.  sabotage,  etc.  Though 
our  granaries  are  overflowing,  thouch  we  have 
the  privilege  cf  peace  under  the"^  beautiful 
falling  autumn  leave?  in  their  various  hues, 
let  us  not  fiddle  while  Rome  burns  Keep 
awake,  America.  Sometimes  "the  thing  to 
fear  is  lack  of  fear  "  This  is  a  war  against 
clvillratlon.  It  Is  being  bombed  out.  starved 
out.  silenced,  driven  underground  The 
order,  uadition,  culture,  and  codes  we  have 
hitherto  taken  for  granted  are  as  mortally 
endar.gered  at  this  moment  as  were  the  great' 
civilizations  of  the  past  in  Uie  hour  of  test. 
It  Is  cnly  when  freedom  has  been  taken  away 
that  people  fully  realize  Its  sweetness 

Our  program  of  home  defense  can  be 
strengthened  by  appropriations,  production 
of  equipment,  training,  purchasing  of  de- 
fense bonds,  the  teaching  of  loyalty  in  schools, 
etc.,  and  by  the  Influence  cf  the  women— who 
control  70  percent  of  Americas  wealth,  more 
than  65  percent  of  the  savings  accounts,  and 
who  rt'ceive  a  billion  dollars  annually  as  bene- 
ficiaries from  life-insurance  policies  Women 
influence  the  spending  cf  the  pay  checks  re- 
ceived by  the  men  of  the  Nation.  My  friends, 
women  can  contribute  more  to  defense  than 
any  other  group 

Right  here  permit  me  to  say  that  every 
provider  should  not  neglect  his  insurance. 
He  shoxild,  above  all,  see  that  his  widow  ar.d 
orphans  are  taken  care  of  should  he  suddenly 
depart  upon  a  long  Journey  from  whence  he 
would  not  return.  But.  my  friends,  the 
greatest  df'fense,  the  greatest  home  defense 
that  this  Nation  has.  Is  your  spirit,  the  atti- 
tude, and  the  proper  molding  of  the  minds 
of  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  our  good 
old  United  States  of  America  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  citizens  rest*  the  hope  and 
freedom  of  America.  It  is  up  to  you  and  me 
to  think  and  act  properly.  In  Prance  there 
were  enough  persons  who  said.  'Hitler  is 
going  to  win  anyhow;  let's  not  anger  hUn " 
They  said  that  hi  a  great  many  countries, 
thinking  Hitler  would  not  harm  them.  You 
know  what  happened  Hitler's  promises 
mean  nothing  The  devil  tempted  Christ 
once,  promising  him  everythlne  he  desired 
if  he  would  heed  his  calling  Christ  said: 
"Get  thee  behind  me.  Satan,  fcr  I  know  you 
not  " 

I  like  to  get  away  from  the  talk  of  war  now 
and  then,  I  Uiink,  yet  when  I  stop  to  think 
that  tonight  perhaps  30.000  young  men  are 
lying  in  their  own  blood,  dying  on  the  fields 
of  Russia,  each  flKhting  and  offering  his  life 
for  a  philosophy  I  cannot  help  thinking  more. 
In  China,  where  they  don't  have  sufficient 
arms  and  materials,  they  are  having  to  see 
their  helpless  cities  bombed.  Yes;  when  we 
are  spreading  friendliness  and  cheer  all  over 
Europe,  in  the  captive  countries,  there  is 
darkness  and  terror  and  suffering  Fresh 
graves  were  dug  today  and  many  more  will  be 
dug  tomorrow  in  Europe.  Women  and  chil- 
dren are  terror  stricken.  Many  men.  women, 
and  children  are  dying  in  prison  and  many 
ethers  will  turn  pale  and  die  before  dawn 
Hitler's  terrifying  machine  guns  rein  bullets 
down  upon  helpless  people  who  once  enjoyed 
happiness  like  we  do,  but  thought  It  useless 
or  needless  to  have  home  defense.  Tonight 
bombs  are  killing  crying  babies  and  pleading 
grown-ups.  while  their  homes  are  being  blast- 
ed to  bits  aiKl  others  flee  into  adjacent  fields 
as  homeless  wanderers. 

Friends,  with  a  madman  like  Hitler  loose 
in  the  world,  nothing  is  gained  by  a  "hush." 
The  fundamentals  of  liberty  and  happiness 
are  in  danger,  and  human  dignity  is  at  stake. 
Some  say.  "Oh.  let's  not  stir  things  up.  Noth- 
ing is  going  to  happen.  Let  it  alone  and 
don't  agitate  It."  ITie  people  of  France,  Ru- 
mania. Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Greece,  and  other 
places  are  not  happy.  There  are  those  who 
say  we  should  not  think  about  those  ruthless, 
savage  forces  loose  in  the  world  seeking  to 
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conquer  and  enslave  millions  more  In  "the 
new  world  order  '  Many  uf  them  don  t  rmlue 
that  the  enemy  is  net  only  working  abroad. 
but  that  It  is  u-orklng  here  in  o\;r  m;rt<-t 
Some  see  nothing  but  the  beautiful  blut  .sicy 
ahead.  Some  people  curae  near  to  trca.soii 
Let's  not  be  blind  to  the  faults  of  ours»  !vps  or 
those  who  would  betray  us 

Even  as  it  has  stepped  ralninc  m  tl.e  pa-t 
and  wars  have  ended  so  will  this  war  md 
someday.  What  will  cur  world  be  like  We 
must  lay  foundations  tor  a  n»  w  and  bitiir 
society.  At  the  beginning  ol  the  lehabilita- 
tion  p>eriod  it  will  not  be  a  happy  s:tu«tii,n 
that  will  face  u-  ^:m.ne  and  dis.  a.^c  v.W 
follow  in  the  st.  ;  -  :  t  vvr\-  war  De.-tiuc- 
tlon  will  continue  long  after  the  last  b;  tub 
has  exploded  Malnutrition  will  bo  onlv  an 
Immediate  problem.  Dlstase  will  follow  ;.nd 
It  will  not  discriminate  between  natlonaliiits. 
nor  w.U  it  bo  confined  to  the  Eastern  or 
Western  Hemisphere  or  any  boundary  lines 
of  states  or  nations  Records  of  the  pnst 
wars  Indicate  that  destruction  of  life  by 
pestilence  and  diseases  will  be  far  greater 
than  by  all  military  action  combined 

HHtes  that  have  been  nourished  and  fanned 
by  governments  in  an  effon  to  bolster  pub- 
lic morale  for  the  supreme  effort  will  bum 
and  smolder,  erupting  across  the  face  of  the 
continents  for  years  We  must  pnpare  be- 
ginning  now,  for  this  period  of  readjustnv  nt 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  individual.-  ai  ci 
the  period  of  demobilization  when  our  .;  - 
dustrlal  enterprises  change  over  from  w.^r 
production  to  that  necessary  to  civilian  life. 

The  post-war  reconstruction  period  will 
dem;.nd  an  even  grcatdr  effort  and  expendi- 
ture than  the  pro.'-ecutlon  of  the  war  ItsrU  — 
if  it  Is  to  be  a  real  success  The  other  ^•.'  f 
of  this  picture  dc*s  not  look  bright.  ei!h«r 
History  of  all  wars  and  their  aftermaths  fol- 
low about  the  same  pattern.  Rc-CLin.<-truriif  n 
and  rehabilitation  that  is  necessary  to  make 
a  real  lasting  peace  has  never  yet  been  at- 
tempted on  the  large  scale  that  war  i.s  con- 
ducted Dti  you  suppose  we  will  lea.'-e.  lend, 
or  give  machines  to  manufacture  peacetime 
goods  to  the  dettitutje  and  bomb-nddled 
countries  facing  this  world  of  tomorrow? 
Are  We  prepared  to  erect  bridges  of  ships 
and  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  insure  this 
peace  which  we  have  been  committed  to? 
Is  peace  more  valuable  than  wr.r  and.  if  so, 
how  much  are  you  and  I  willing  to  pey?  Will 
we  be  willing  to  restore  those  to  health  who 
have  lost  same?  Will  we  be  willing  to  assist 
those  who  were  rejected  as  soldiers  who  are 
our  neighbors?  Prlendf.  these  matters  must 
have  our  consideration  and  study.  We  must 
give  thought,  not  lattr,  but   now 

Thank  you. 


St.    Louis    Labor    Unions    Endorse 
President's  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

cr  i::.-S'  vt.: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRLoL.MAilVES 


Mondav    Oct  .h,  r  27,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  .'- T  LOVLS  CENTRAL 
TRADES  AND  LABOR  UNION  AND  A 
TELEGRAM  FROM  LUTHER  M  SLINK- 
ARD.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  C.  I.  O 
COUNCIL  I 


M..  COCHRAN  M:-  ."=;>  ;-.k- r,  und^T 
permission  granted  rr,(  I  !.r;>.  :t  the  tol- 
lowuig  resolution  adopted  by  the  Central 
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Trades  and  Labor  Union,  of  St.  Louis, 
as  well  as  a  tehgram-I  received  from 
Luther  M.  SUnkaid.  secietary  of  the  C.  L 
O.  Council,  both  referring  to  amendments 
to  the  Neutrality  Act: 

FrPf'dcm  ct  the  seas  is  a  traditional  Amer- 
ican pciity  We  new  fare  a  crisis  which 
clcnrlv  demands  that  Ccr.^ess  of  the  United 
States  rra.-^-siT'  ai.d  uphold  li:at  right.  Our 
pk-dk'e  of  wiir  rcMjurces  u>  nations  that  are 
fikihtinK  the  Axis  Powers  must  be  reinforced 
by  every  possible  step  tc  guarantee  that  these 
vitally  needed  floods  will  arrive  at  the;r 
df-Tination 

If  we  ar-e  to  w:n  our  fi^'nt  against  the 
dark  thre,'.:  cf  mhum.an  totalitirianism  we 
mu«t  reas-i-rt  a::  liciu-st,  courageous  course, 
witl.out  tht.  -uburfvii^e  of  siuppms;  our  aid 
ur.df^r  the  fl.'.c  "f  ancthi-r  country  to  nations 
re=-.'.-t!ne    Nazi    aa=rres.vion. 

The  people  of  the  Uiiited  States  have,  at 
every  test  ai.d  .^iirvey  e.xpressed  their  accord 
with  and  support  of  Preiudent  Franklin  D. 
Rcrsc\elfs  f  re:i;n  ptjlicie-  Ccntrress  should 
als.)  be  truly  representative  of  public  cpin- 
Icn  and  carry  cut  the  people's  will 

We  cannot  pusslbly  be  neutral  In  this 
llff-and-dea'h  conib.it:  Nazi-ism  versus 
democracy  As  frerdom-lovlng  citizens  of 
An.eri-a,  we  nui-t  boldly  face  and  come  to 
irrips  w'.th  the  cold,  hard  fact  tha*  democracy 
everywhere,  including  our  own  liberty,  will 
end  unless  the  peril  cf  Ilitlerism  is  smashed 
It  is.  therefore, 

Kc.^oiitd,  That  the  Cential  Trades  and 
Lab  r  Union  of  St.  Louia  and  vicinity,  in 
rCiiular  scst-icn,  October  21.  1941,  does  hereby 
earnestly  petition  Coisgress  of  the  United 
States  to  promptly  repeal  our  suicidally  d.m- 
gerous  Neutrality  Act,  remove  the  prohibition 
acamst  arming  our  merchant  ships,  dissolve 
the  ban  which  prevents  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  from  sailing  the  seven  seas, 
and  to  thus  untie  our  hands  In  this  struegle 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  blessings  of  the 
American  way  of  life  for  ourselve';  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn.     It  is  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  St.  Louis  Congressnipn,  to  both  United 
State'i  Senators  from  Missouri,  and  to  the 
pri-js 

P"ra:er;:ally  submitted, 

Joseph  P    Clark, 
W   M   Brandt, 

M.^RTIN      A       DiLLMOV. 

Unanimously  adopted  C^tcber  21.  1941. 


Oleomargjuine 


St    Loms.  Mo,.  Orfober  27.  1941. 
John  J    Cochr.^n. 

House  0,*!ce  Building.  Washington.  D  C: 
Vr;^c  wholehearted  support  and  positive  ac- 
tii  :;  on  Neutrality  Act  revision  proposed  by 
administration  Traditional  fret-dom-of-Neas 
policy  cannot  possibly  be  niamtained  under 
present  law.  which  prevents  adequate  protec- 
tion cf  United  States  ships,  thereby  hindering 
p  sitive  assistance  to  those  countries  resist- 
ing Axis  aggression 

Luther  M   Slink-\rd, 
Secretary,  St.  Louis  C.  I   O  Cow.cil. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OF  Missotra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPEiESENTATlVES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


STATEMENT   OF   THE   NATIONAL  COTTON 
COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foiiowmg  state- 
ment: 

HFRE    AP.E    THE    F\rTS 

Recently,  tht  FedPial  Government,  under 
direction  of  an  act  of  d  ngress,  promul- 
gated a  pure-fuod  ;tandar:i  for  oleomar- 
garine— a  healthful,  r.utritious  food  product. 
The  p>;werful  butter  interests  of  this  coun- 
try have  seized  upwii  this  standard  as  an 
excuse  for  a  ne-A'  series  cf  vicious  and  un- 
warranted attacks  in  their  age-old  war  upon 
ole:.m.argarine.  Such  attacks  are  being  di- 
rected agauu-^t  the  product,  against  the  stand- 
ard, and  even  a^iamst  the  Government  offi- 
cials who  are  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  pure-fC(jd  laws. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  involved  m  this  issue. 

The  story  is  told  below  as  clearly  and 
concisely  as  pos.'ible  in  simple  quesilcn-and- 
answer  form 

Question,  What  is  the  r.ew  standard  for 
oleomargarine  recenilv  promulgated  by  Fed- 
eral Security  Admmi'^trator  Paul  V  McNutt? 
Answer.  The  standard  is  a  set  of  rules  gov- 
ernm':;  the  m.ethods  )f  manufacturing,  sale, 
and  packaging  of  tne  food  product — oleo- 
margarine or  margarine  as  it  is  commonly 
called 

Question  Why  was  the  s*andard  issued? 
Answer.  The  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  of  1939  directed  Feoeral  authnri- 
ties  to  set  up  standards  for  foods  sold  under 
common  names  "to  prom.ote  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  In  the  interest  of  consumers  " 

Question  What  does  the  new  standard 
provide? 

Aiu^wer  It  requires  margarine  manufac- 
turers to  do  certain  things  and  It  permits 
them  to  do  certain  o'h-r  tl^m^-s 

Que:^tion    What  does  the  standard  require? 
An^w'^r    I*-    requires    th.at    margarine    con- 
tain at  least  80  perce  it  fat  and  that  descrip- 
tion cf  ingredients  tis.-d  appear  on  the  outside 
label 
Question    What  duos  the  standard  permit? 
.Answer    It  permits  the  use  of  coloring  and 
flavrjring   and    the   e.cditlon   of   vitamins  and 
preservatives   provided    the   consumer   Is   ad- 
vised of  the  use   of  f'tiy   such   materials  by 
statements  on  the  laid. 

Question.  How  do  the  requirements  dlfler 
from  those  existing  in  the  past? 

Answer.  Heretofore  manufacturers  L.f  vege- 
table margarine  were  under  no  effective   re- 


strlctlon«  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  fat 
used  In  their  product.  No  manufacturers 
were  required  to  Include  on  the  label  a  de- 
scription of  the  ingredients  used  These  re- 
qulremeots  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
suming public. 

Question.  Do  any  of  the  things  permitted 
by  the  new  standard  differ  from  those  per- 
mitted it  the  past? 

Answer.  No.  All  of  the  Ingredients  per- 
mitted by  the  new  standard  have  been  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  margarine  lor  many 
years.  The  standard  merely  officially  recog- 
nizes and  sanctions  the  use  of  these  Ingredi- 
ents as  being  in  conformity  with  Federal 
pure-footi  laws. 

Question.  What  was  the  procedure  used  la 
setting  ttp  the  standard? 

Answer.  A  tentative  standard  was  prepared 
by  the  pure  food  authorities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  published,  together  with 
a  notice  to  all  Interested  parties  of  a  public 
hearing  to  receive  and  consider  objections. 
Question.  Who  was  present  at  the  hearing? 
Answer  Government  experts,  consumer 
represenrtatlves.  members  of  the  margarine 
Industry,  and  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
leading  dairy  organizations,  the  National  Co- 
operatlvie  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

Question.  Who  offered  objections  to  the 
tentative  standard? 

Answer  Objections  were  oflered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  margarine  Industry  and  by  con- 
sumer representatives. 

Quf-t:  n  Were  any  of  these  objections  ac- 
cepted 

Answer  Yes;  some  of  the  objections  were 
accepted  and  Incorporated  Into  the  final 
stanc.arti.     Others  were  disallowed. 

QuestJlon.  Did  representatives  of  the  dairy 
or  butter  Industries  offer  any  objections  or 
suggestions  during  the  course  of  the  hearing? 
Answer.  No;  but  Immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  public  hearings,  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  filed  exceptions  to 
the  standard  and  a  campaign  was  Initiated 
throughout  the  dairy  and  butter  Industries 
to  have  the  standard  set  aside. 

Question.  What  are  the  objections  which 
have  Ixen  raised  to  the  standard  after  Its 
adoption? 

Answer.  In  a  court  action  filed  In  St.  Louis 
by  two  representatives  of  butter  manufac- 
turers, objection  is  made  to  the  provisions 
permitting  the  use  of  color,  flavor,  vitamins, 
and  prtservatives.       .. 

Question.  On  what  ground  are  these  ob- 
Jectionc  made? 

Ansvjer.  On  the  ground  that  the  standard's 
permisllon  of  the  use  of  such  Ingredients 
win  Injure  the  producer  of  butter. 

Quealtlon  How  would  the  standard's  per- 
mlssloi  to  use  such  Ingredients  Injure  the 
butter  producer? 

Ansvfer  In  no  way  whatever.  The  new 
Standai'd  does  not  change  any  existing  law 
regarding  the  use  of  color,  flavor,  vitamins,  or 
preservatives.  (1)  The  existing  Federal  law 
Impcsir.g  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on 
colore^  margarine  and  the  31  State  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  the  colored  product,  all 
sponsried  by  the  butter  Industry,  still  remain 
In  effect.  (2)  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act 
permltte  the  use  cf  flavoring;  flavors  hava 
been  ufed  In  margarine  and  many  other  foods 
for  a  «umber  of  years.  (3)  Many  brands  of 
margarine  have  been  fortified  with  vitamin  A 
as   advocated  by  public  health  officials,  the 
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American  Medical  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Re^earth  Council.  (4)  The  law  has 
always  permifed  the  use  cf  certain  preserva- 
tives in  nmrpirine  and  other  foods,  requir- 
ing, however,  that  such  be  Indicated  on  the 
label. 

Question  Do  the.se  provisions  of  existing 
law,  as  restated  in  the  new  standard,  give 
margarine  any  advantage  over  butter? 

Anrwer  They  do  not.  TTie  manufacturers 
of  butter  have  for  years  used  artificial  coloring 
and  flavoring  materials  without  so  declaring 
It  on  the  label.  They  have  successfully 
resisted  all  efforts  to  require  such  labeling. 

Question.  If  the  new  standard  does  give 
the  consumer  added  protection  in  the  pur- 
chase of  mnrgirine  and  does  not  change  any 
provisions  of  txisting  laws,  what  do  the  but- 
ter Interests  expect  to  accomplish  II  success- 
ful In  their  efforts  to  have  the  Standard  set 
aside? 

Answer.  Wh  le  the  ctirrent  attack,  for  con- 
venience, is  apparently  directed  against  the 
Standard,  the  true  purpose  is  shown  by  the 
following  quctation  from  an  editorial  on 
Standard  appearing  In  June  18  issue  of  the 
Dairy  Record,  a  leading  dairy  trade  publica- 
tion; 

•'•  •  •  the  dairy  Industry  will  have  to 
strike  boldly  and  hard  It  cannot  adopt 
halfway  mea?tires.  It  must  resort  to  meas- 
ures of  which  most  of  us  have  disapproved. 
We  must  now  all  recognize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  Implacable  enemy  who  is  never 
satisfied  and  who  will  seek  to  encroach  as 
long  as  he  exi-ts. 

"In  short,  the  dairy  Industry  must  set  as  Its 
goal  the  complete  extermination  of  oleo- 
margarine I:  must  never  rest  until  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  has 
been  outlawed  in   this  country." 

Question  How  does  this  goal  affect  the 
Nat.onal  Cotton  Council  of  America? 

Answer  The  Cotton  Council  is  pledged  to 
protect  f  xistii  g  markets  and  develop  new 
markets  for  cctton  and  cottonseed  products 

Question.  Waat  does  margarine  mean  to 
cotton  and  cottonseed? 

Answer.  Cottonseed  oil  is  the  most  widely 
used  Ingredient  employed  in  the  productlcn 
cf  margarine.  For  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1941.  approximately  136  000,000  pcimds  cf 
cottonseed  oil  were  so  used.  This  means 
that,  despite  the  numerous  and  cumulative 
restrictions,  both  Federal  and  State,  margarine 
furnishes  the  second  largest  market  outlet 
for  cottonseed  oil  and,  according  to  leading 
economists,  shows  the  most  promise  for  nn 
increase  in  the  future  If  artificial  barriers 
to  trade  in  margarine  are  eliminated. 

Question.  What  does  the  National  Cotton 
Council  propose  to  do  about  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  the  bjtter  industry  to  destroy  the 
miinufacture  end  sale  of  margarine? 

Answer.  The  council  will  resist  with  all 
its  power  and  facilities  any  such  effort  to  deny 
a  cottonseed  product  an  equal  opportunity 
in  the  American  market.  Advocates  of  trade 
barriers  must  realize  that  a  pound  of  cotton- 
seed oil  margarine  is  80  percent  cottonseed 
oil.  Just  as  a  jxjund  of  butter  Is  80  percent 
butterfat.  and  that  the  Interest  of  the  cotton 
farmer  is  no  hss  important  than  that  of  the 
dairy  farmer  in  this  controversy. 

(National  Cotton  Council  of  America,  an 
organization  o!  cotton  farmers,  ginners.  mer- 
chants. w:tr«;.  usfmen.  spinners,  and  cotton- 
seed crusi.trs  ;r(  rn  nil  States  comprising  the 
American  t  ••on  Ee.t,  Memphis.  Tenn , 
October  1&41  ) 
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M:  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
fen^t•  heading  piogiam  is  now  more  than 
a  year  old.  We  can  be  glad,  I  think,  that 
we  were  more  farsighLed  in  getting  the 
program  started  in  this  emergency  than 
we  were  in  the  dav^  of  tlie  first  World 
War. 

This  House  has  shown  its  knowledge 
of  the  seriousness  cf  the  housing  situa- 
tion among  defense  workers  by  twice  vot- 
ing appropriations  for  this  purpo.se. 
Despite  this,  however.  I  do  not  think  all 
the  Members  realize  just  how  serious  this 
situation  is.  and  for  that  reason,  in  part, 
we  have  delayed  In  providing  additional 
funds  that  are  acutely  needed. 

This  is  a  situation  that  is  Nation-wide 
in  scope.  I  shoulo  like,  however,  to  tell 
you  about  what  has  happened  in  the  city 
of  Texarkana.  Tex.,  whose  citizens  I  have 
the  pnvllepe  of  representing. 

Texarkana.  a.s  you  may  know,  is  a  twin 
city  Part  cf  it  lies  in  Texas  and  a  por- 
tion m  Arkansas.  Together  these  divi- 
sions have  a  population  of  28.840.  Most 
of  the  homes  and  most  of  the  population 
are  en  the  Texas  side. 

Texarkana.  like  many  other  American 
cities,  is  busy  with  defense  work.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  defense  program  it  was 
apparent  that  we  were  going  to  need 
extra  housing  for  the  people  coming  into 
cur  city  but  so  far  we  have  not  got  it. 

Under  construction  now  are  two  great 
defense  plants  which  at  the  peak  will 
mean  a  tripled  population  for  Texaikana, 
Tex.  Within  8  miles  of  the  city  a  shell- 
loading  plant  is  under  construction. 
Within  a  few  more  miles  a  great  ammu- 
nition depot  is  being  built. 

The  actual  construction  work  on  these 
plants  has  already  brought  thousands  of 
workers  into  Texarkana.  When  they  are 
completed  and  in  operation  they  will  em- 
ploy 12.000  people.  A  very  large  number 
of  these  workers  have  families.  Alto- 
gether Texarkana  will  be  called  upon  to 
provide  housiru-  f^  r  seme  35.000  people 
In  addition  to  those  living  there  new. 

It  should  be  p>rrfectly  obvious  that 
without  a  great  amount  of  defense  hous- 
ing Texarkana  will  not  be  able  to  house 
these  r>eople.  Already  rents  have  gone 
up  to  the  highest  levels  in  history.  Ordi- 
narily It  would  be  pos5!blc  to  rent  a  de- 
cent 5-room  house  for  $30  a  month.  You 
wou'd  be  very  lucky  to  find  such  a  house 
at  S60  a  mcnth  today.     Even  if  en':)Ugh 


houst  s  wtie  a\aili»ble  at  this  r:\ce.  it 
wouh:  be  nr.pi:s.^;bie  f t  r  fair.ilie.-  eainmg 
$1,503  or  $2  000  a  vr.ir  to  pay  .■-ucii  rent^ 
without  doubling  up  and  tlio  resulting 
unheiilthy.  c)verc:owd(d  ciiuiiKim 

Under  such  ccndi'.iont  wt  canih't  na- 
sonably  expect  workers  tc  come  ir  Te.\- 
arkaiia  to  operate  iiie.se  p.ants  We  aie 
spending  millions  ci  dollars  iii  co!ii>;ruct- 
ing  these  plar.ts  b( muse  tlvy  are  vitul 
to  our  na*:  ■:.,;:  '■■  cunty  Thr»  millions 
of  do.lars  v..:.  be  wasted,  and  the  t\'ntn- 
butioiis  of  these  plants  to  our  secuniy 
will  be  endangered  unless  we  provide  ade- 
quate defense  housing  Immediately 

Last  June  the  Piesident  askeo  tlu  Con- 
gre.s5  for  an  additional  approp:  lation  cf 
$lr.O  ('00.000  f.T  defense  housing.  That 
money  );a.^  v.i^\  been  appropriated  yet.  I 
woulc  likt  K  a.'-k  !iow  long  the  gentlemen 
of  :;■.  s  Hous.  think  we  can  delay  this 
maittr.  It  tak-s  time  to  bu'ld  bic  hous- 
ing projects.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  the  very  last  minute  to  provide 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  not  .  niy  been  a  lack  c'.  funds 
that  :'..t.~  l^tpt  u.^  l:..m  git  tint;  defmst- 
housi  ,g  ;i.  'itxuikana.  Tlie  niuinphcity 
of  agencies  engagevi  in  d'  fensr  hou.sing 
and  t:ie  division  i  f  autluiuy  in  this  field 
has  boen  a  majo:  factor  m  -liis  ^ieiay. 

Thif  people  of  T-x.irkana  h.ave  Irund 
thtir  jt-quests  for  prompt  action  m  reliev- 
ing the  housing  shortagt  shunvd  from 
pillar  to  post. 

I.  for  one.  appiove  cf  the  s'uppc.sticn 
of  the  Tolan  committee  investigating  the 
defen.'>e  migration  that  the  re.sp.  ns.biiiiy 
for  the  defense  hi  using  p:og;am  be 
placec  in  -ht-  h.tnds  ol  one  ofifKiai,  Tlien 
we  will  knew  who  to  s(»  anc  who  to  h'  Id 
responsible  fci  getting  the  .k  b  done  right. 

It  appears  to  i:.e  that  it  would  bt  p  s- 
sible  to  devise  as  snrp;.  ;.:;:i  w  -kable  a 
system  for  defense  h.u-.ng  a.-  tb.i  Uiiitcd 
States  Housing  Authority  has  deveh  pi  d 
for  low-rent  slum -clearance  hcusmg. 
Under  this  plan  i^dl  ttinnuiniiK  s  have 
effective  control  oi  \:\i  {.Irmning  and  (  p- 
eration  of  their  hou.^itm  pre jeets  and  at 
the  same  time  iiave  the  brnt  fit  ot  the 
long  experience  of  a  Federal  agency  A.s 
a  mafer  of  fact,  before  thf  y,v(->(u\  de- 
fense housfng  muddle  s' a: 'cri  :h'  Urr.ird 
States  Housing  Authc.'y  \\a>  btildHig 
some  8.000  defense  homi .-  u.:.citi  ti.i>  co- 
operative local-Fed«  :  al  plai:  Neaily  all 
of  these  homes  are  now  finisi;.  d  and 
occupied,  and  the  people  cf  th'  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  built  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  speed,  cost,  and  arp'ar- 
ance  of  these  homes.  If  this  ff5  u.it 
plan  worked  well  during  the  flr^t  mc  ntb..s 
of  the  national  emerge ncv,  win  d.d  we 
discard  it  whtn  the  need  b  came  even 
mote  -rr.ira]'' 

T;t(  pt  o;j;'  of  Tf  xarkana  and  "he  oilier 
cities  which  are  faced  with  similar  prob- 
lems liave  the  richt  to  exi)ect  us  tc  pro- 
vide sufBcient  fund--  and  a  workablt  ar- 
rangement fcr  mceung  those  pioblems 
at  once. 
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NE\V3   ARTICLE    AND    STATEJ.IENT 


Mr.  WENE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  [ 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  : 

include  the  following  article  published  in  ' 

the  daily  papers  of  my  district,  also  state-  | 

ment  Issued  by  me  on  S3ptember  30.  1941.  | 

which  was  published  in  New  Jersey  and  , 
other  newspapers,  in  the  interest  of  Leon 
Henderson: 

I  From  the  Brldgeton    (N    J  t    Evening   News 
of  September   19.  19411 

MlLLVILLJE    DeFZNDS    LEON    HENDERSON    IN    DiES 

Attack — Board  of  Trade  and  American 
Legion  Post  Point  to  His  Record — Send 
Resolctions 

MII.I.VTL1.E,  September  19 — MillvlUe  folks 
are  solidly  on  Leon  Henderson's  side  In  the 
battle  of  words  with  Congressman  Martin 
Dies,  of  Texas  People  here,  who  have  grown 
up  with  Henderson,  know  he  Isn't  Commu- 
nist and  they  rts.-nt  the  utterances  and  letter 
\iTltlng  of  the  Texas  Representative  MiU- 
fUle  residents  are  of  the  opinion  Hender- 
son Is  a  loyal  American,  and  yesterday  they 
arrived  at  the  point  where  they  decided  to 
tell  the  Congressman  just  how  Henderson's 
home-town  folks  feel  about  It. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  MiUvUle  Board 
of  Tiacle,  in  a  special  meeting,  passed  a 
resolution,  setting  forth  their  protest  to  the 
Dies  statements  and  at  the  regular  meeting 
cf  Malvern  Nabb  Post,  No.  82,  American 
Legion,  a  letter  was  authorized  sent  to  the 
Congressman  telling  of  their  utter  disbelief 
cf  the  Dies  declarations. 

The  resolution  and  letter  were  sent  to  Con- 
pressman   Dies   and   copies   were    mailed    to 
President  Rot^sevelt   and  Leon  Henderson. 
Here  they  are. 

September  18.  1941, 

Hon.  Martin  Dies, 

Hcruxe  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  Congressman  Dirs:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  later  made 
public  in  various  newspapers  throughout  the 
Nation,  in  which  you  prefer  certain  charges 
against  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  Administratcr 
cf  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civihan  Supply,  we.  the  members  of  Malvern 
J  N.-ibb  Post.  No  82,  the  American  Legion. 
HiiivUle.  N.  J  .  respectfully  submit  for  your 
cil<?e.>t  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  American  Legion,  which  follows: 

"Fcr  God  and  country,  we  associate  our- 
felves  together  for  the  following  purposes : 
To  uphoM  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  St.Ttos  of  America;  to  maintain 
law  ar.d  order;  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
100  percent  Americanism;  to  preserve  the 
mcm.iries  and  incidents  of  cur  asstxlatlon  m 
the  Great  War;  to  Inculcate  a  sense  cf  ir.dl- 
vidiKi!  obligation  to  the  commvmlty.  State. 
end  N:it!cn;  to  c:^mbat  the  autocracy  of  both 
the  classes  ard  the  masses;  to  make  right  the 
master  of  mUht;  to  promcte  peace  and  g'^od 
Will  en  earf.i;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  principles  cf  justice,  freecicm, 
and  democracy;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify 
our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness." 


In  no  better  manner  than  the  foregoing 
can  we  present  to  th-  Dies  investigating  com- 
mittee our  disbelief  th  it  our  fe'.low  leeion- 
na:re,  Leon  Henderson,  is  connected  by  mem- 
ber-hip. or  ctherw!-=e.  'vlth  communistic  or 
subversive  organization!;  and  acti-.-itles.  Mr. 
H'n^.derscn  Is  a  charter  member  of  cur 
An-.crican  Legion  pc3t  and  In  our  crgar.:za- 

ti  :n  are  men  who  have  been  intimately  a^-^D- 
ciut.d  with  him  since  childhood.  One  is 
I'ttle  deceived  by  frienis  cf  lifelong  stand- 
ing and  we  b-lieve  It  to  be  true  that  those 
men  who  have  passed  through  the  fires  of 
war  have  a  certain  instinct  to  readily  dis- 
tinguish Ijetween  the  dross  and  the  true 
metal.  We  grant  that  he.  Uice  many  other 
war  veterans,  came  up  Lhrcugh  lire  battling 
f;  r  cws'iv.c".  rnd  becaus?  of  this  now  clearly 
understands  the  ha:d-h:p  of  others,  refusing 
to  forget   even   though   he   ha,";   reached    the 

heights 

Mr  Henderson  can  s:and  by  himself  and 
parry  th-u't  f  -r  thius".  but  we,  as  fellow 
Legionnaires,  would  fall  fr.r  short  cf  our  ob- 
ligations, If  we  failed  "Tc  consecrate  and 
far.rtify  our  comrad.  =h,p  by  our  devotion  to 
mutual  hr'.pfu'.ne=,s  " 

The  Ainerici^n  Legion,  a,=  you  well  know. 
Is  fully  cocri'^nt  and  is  appreciative  of  the 
splendid  accomplishmenis  of  your  committee, 
but  in  this  instance  w.=.  sincerely  believe  we 
see  wher,;  cur  duty  lies,  herce  our  word  of 
defense  fir  one  we  have  always  respected  as 
an  Anaerican 

Verv   tni'y  yours 

Malvf-HN  J    N.ABB  Post,  No   82, 

The  Amektcan  Legion, 
EDWAf-D    H     V.ANAMAN     Adjutant. 

By  direction  of  post  as?>'m.bled  In  r-^gular 
B:^s3icn.  September   13,   1941 

BOARD    OF    THADi:    RE501UT10N 

'•Resolution  directed  to  Representative 
Martin  Dies,  of  Texas, 

"It  having  come  to  the  attention  cf  the 
Millville,  N  'j  ,  B-xird  oi  Trade  that  Rrepre- 
sentative  Martin  Dies  recently  did  address  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  subsequently  did  make  public  to  the 
press  that  letter,  and  further  that  this  letter, 
among  other  things,  did  charee  Leon  Hender- 
son. Administrator  of  the  Offlce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civilian  Supply,  with  mem- 
bership In  a  communlMic  organization,  or  at 
least,  with  sym.pathetic  leanings  toward  sub- 
versive groups:  this  body  hereby  on  this  ISlh 
day  of  September,  1941.  d^es  resolve; 

"That,  we.  citizens  of  M:!lvil!e.  indignantly 
do  refute  your  inferences  directed  at  one  of 
cur  own  citizens  with  whom  we  have  been 
closely  associated  since  childhood; 

"That  we  shall  present  for  your  attention 
the  facts  concerning  Mr,   Henderson: 

"He  was  born  in  Millville  and  lived  here 
until  entering  collese  At  present  he  1?  a 
registered  voter  In  ou:  city  His  tn  ther  re- 
sides in  this  city  v.here  also  Mr,  Henderson 
continues  to  have  a  hcst  of  friends  His  fre- 
quent visits  here  have  enableil  us  to  keep 
informed  en  his  thcuuhts  and  his  logic. 

"Mr,  Henderson's  father.  Che.^ter  Hender- 
son, was  an  ordained  local  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  this  city, 
He  together  with  Mrs  Henderson  worked 
faithfully  and  humbly  In  the  Christian 
church.  Mr,  Henderscn's  home  and  religlcus 
training  was  in  th?lr  hand.^ 

•■As  a  citizen  of  a  ccmmunity  the  size  cf 
Millville  (approximately  15  000  population) 
almost  everyone  knows  each  other,  so  to 
speak  Therefore  as  c;t!zen=  of  Millville  we 
know  Mr    Henders."n 

"That,  when    the  intt^rity  and   character 
of  a  citlz?n,  whT  is  so  well  known  to  us  and 
whD   we   hold    in   the   highest    esteem.    Is   at- 
tacked we  shall  arise  tj  hi-  mer.ted  defense; 
"That    Mr    H^nderscn    is    an   outstanding. 
Icya!,  and  en  nsc^ntious  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and,  further,  h'l  is  neither  a  Commu- 
nist nor  does  he  have  ccmmuii'stic  leanings: 
"That  we  desire  to  call  to  your  attention 
I    that,  as  an  evidence  oT  the  high  esteem  and 


regard  which  citizens  of  Millville  hold  for  Mr. 
Henderson,  this  body,  the  Millville  Board  of 
Trade.  Ic  keeping  vlth  established  custom, 
did  select  him  as  the  Individual  to  be  hon- 
ored as  cur  outstanding  citizen  for  the  year 
1940.  and  his  name  Is  inscribed,  along  with 
others  tionored  thus  In  previous  years,  on  a 

plaque  in  the  city  hall,  Millville,  N.  J.;  and  be 

It  further 

■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  Representative  Martin  Drcs.  to 
Leon  Handerson,  and  to  the  press, 

"This  resolution  adopted  by  the  Millville 
Board  of  Trade,  Millville.  N.  J.,  on  the  18th 
of   Septtmber    1941. 

"Richard  CHtmB,  President. 

"Attest: 

"Cora  Nabb.  Secretary." 
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CoKGRessMAN  Wene  Defends  Leon 
Henderson 
Washington.  September  30, — Leon  Hender- 
son, Fetleral  Price  Admlnistratcr.  was  de- 
fended today  by  the  Representative  of  his 
home  congressional  district,  Elmer  H  .Wenk, 
cf  Vlndand.  N,  J.,  against  charges  of  com- 
munistic leanings  made  by  Congressman 
Martin   Dies, 

Henderson  Is  a  resident  and  voter  of  Mill- 
ville. in  Cumberland  County,  where  he  was 
born  aod  educated  and  where  various  civic 
orga^nlziitlons  have  already  come  to  bis  sup- 
port. 

"I  hajve  known  Mr  H<»nderson  for  a  num- 
ber of  tyears."  declared  Congressman  Wene. 
"It  appears  to  me  that  charges  to  the  eSect 
he  Is  a  Communist  or  has  communistic  lean- 
ings are  ridiculous.  His  Americanism  here- 
tofore has  never  been  questioned. 

"Mr.  jHenderson.  whose  father.  Rev  Chester 
HenderBon.  was  a  Millville  clergyman  for 
years,  has  the  complete  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  all  his  fellow  townsmen.  In  fact,  tha 
whole  Btate  of  New  Jersey  was  astounded 
that  I*  should  be  linked  with  subversive 
elem.ents. 

"Whether  these  elements  are  represented 
In  Henderson's  set-up,  which  Is  also  charged 
by  my  .colleague,  Mr.  Dies.  Is  something  for 
Investigation.  But  I  am  certain  If  this  condi- 
tion is  found  to  exist,  r>Ir.  Henderson  him- 
self had  no  personal  knowledge  of  It  and 
will  act  promptly  when  proof  is  placed  before 
him 

"Tha  Millville  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of 
responsible  businessmen  In  Mr,  Henderson's 
home  town,  as  well  as  the  city  commission, 
comprfclng  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
have  enacted  resolutions  condemning  the 
attack  on  Mr.  Henderson  and  pledging  their 
fullest  confidence  In  his  Integrity. 

"So  ctrong  Is  this  belief  that  he  was  chosen 
by  the  board  of  trade  last  year  as  Its  choice 
for  the  place  of  honor  as  the  citizen  of  Mill- 
ville Who  qualified  as  the  city's  outstanding 
citizen  of  1940.  and  his  name  Is  Inscribed 
on  a  plaque  in  Millville  City  Hall  with  these 
cf  Others  similarly  honored  in  previous  years. 
"Mr.  Henderson's  record  Is  an  enviable  one. 
He  served  In  the  Army  during  the  last  war 
and  l£  a  charter  member  of  the  Malvern 
Nabb  post.  No.  82,  American  Legion,  of  Mill- 
ville. There  can  be  no  dcubt  cf  his  belief 
and  support  of  cur  American  way.  and  al- 
though we.  who  know  hlra,  never  believed 
the  cliarge.  some  steps  shovUd  be  taken  to 
clear  fcis  name  before  the  rest  of  the  Nation." 
Corisressman  Wene  represents  the  Second 
New  Jersey  District,  comprising  Atlantic, 
Cumberland,  and  Cape  May  Counties. 


[Fronj  the  MlllvUle  (N    J  )   Dally  Republican 
of  September  20.   1941] 

CoM!kfissioN     Adds     Voice    to     Defense     of 
He^Idehson  by  Way  cf  P.Fr;oLtrrioN — Claim 
HritDER?oN   Has  Eetn  Unjustly  Accused 
BT  Congressional  GRotn> 
The  Millville  Commission  added  the  city's 

official  voice  to  th3  defence  of  a  native  son. 
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Leon  H<  n.ifr-scii.  National  Pr:re  .^.imlnlstra- 
tcr.  at  FYiday  afternoon's  wetkiy  meeting, 
when  a  resolution  protesting  the  charges  of 
Confiressman  Martin  Dits.  of  Texas,  that 
Henderson  has  communistic  leanings  was 
unanimously  a<iopted  and  the  clerk  was  in- 
ftructed  to  ma  1  a  copy  to  President  Roose- 
velt. Congressmin  Dies,  and  Leon  Henderson. 

The  resciluticn  w.is  the  third  such  protest 
made  here  in  WUlville.  the  MiUvllle  Board  cf 
Trade  and  Ma  vern  Nabb  Pott  82,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  having  sent  a  letter  and  a  reso- 
lution to  the  President  and  Congressman 
Dirs  yesterday 

The  commission  measure,  after  reciting 
that  Henderson  had  been  unjustly  accused 
cf  commimlstlc  leanings  and  activities,  said: 
"Leon  Henderscn's  patriotism  and  devoticn 
to  the  American  way.  tested  as  they  have  by 
a  lifetime  of  Intensive  activity,  arc.  In  cur 
opinion,  beyond  question.  He  has  held  nu- 
merous positions  of  trust,  both  within  the 
Government  and  without;  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  with  brilliance  and  distinction.  Is 
It  reasonable  to  pruppose  that  at  this  late  date 
he  would  betray  the  splendid  record  that  he 
has  made  for  hinsclf?  To  us  it  Is  Incompre- 
hene'ble  that  such  a  charge  should  even  be 
made.  Regardless  cf  party  affiliation,  the 
citizens  of  Millville  wish  to  refute  such  accu- 
sations against  a  public  servant  of  such  high 
reputation  and  ability.  We  salute  Leon 
Henderbon.  the;  man.  patriot,  and  loyal 
American."  | 

The  resolution  was  signed  by  Mayor  Good- 
win. Ccmmlssifiners  Clarence  H.  Reeves, 
Howard  Zimmer  nan.  A  M  LaDow,  and  Rus- 
sell Carew. 

EESOLtrnON 

"Whereas  Leon  Henderson,  a  native  3on  of 
Millville,  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  com- 
munistic leanings  and  activities,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  his  friends  and  neighbors 
who  have  known  him  and  his  patriotic  Im- 
pulses: Now  the -ef ore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Ccrnmissioners 
of  Millville.  That  we  go  on  record  as  follows: 

"Leon  Henderson's  patriotism  and  devotion 
tc  the  American  way.  tested  as  they  have  been 
by  a  lifetime  of  Intensive  activity,  arc.  in 
our  opinion,  bey^ind  any  question. 

"He  has  held  humerotis  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility,  both  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  without:  he  has  discharged  his 
dunes  with  brill. ance  and  distinction.  Is  It 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  this  late  date 
he  would  betray  the  splendid  record  that  he 
has  made  for  himself?  To  us  it  Is  Incom- 
prehensible that  such  a  charge  should  even 
be  made.  Regardless  of  party  affiliation,  the 
citizens  of  MillvJle  will  wish  to  refute  any 
such  accusation  against  a  public  servant  of 
such  high  reputation  and  ability, 

"We  salute  Leon  Henderson,  the  man.  pa- 
triot, and  loval  American  Adopted  Septem- 
ber   19.    1941. •• 


Judges  Good  Behavior  Biil 

FXTENSIDN   CP    REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

IN   THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Oclcber  22.  1941 


Ml.  DINGEI__.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  mucia  interested  in  the  bill 
known  as  tl,.  ji  dnos  Good  Behavior  Bill, 
H.  R  14fi  I.;  •■.'_  la.st  sessic.i  I  exerted 
every  legitimate  means  possible  to  bring 
about   its  defeat   and   I  am  flattered  by 


tl-e  expiessions  cf  rite  di-'iiicuislird 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
acknowledgmg  that  hereio!ore  my  op- 
position was  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
bills  failure  to  pass.  My  opposition  wis 
not  predicated  upon  a  whim  and  I  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  ha\'ing  to  oppose 

my    good    friend    from   Texas.     'We    are 
both  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  an 
independent,  an  incorruptible,  and  a  pro- 
ductive Federal  Judiciary,   and   toward 
that  end  there  will  always  be  mutual 
cooperalion  in  erecting  proper  safeguards 
for  there  is  nothing  more  important  in- 
sofar as  the  average  citizen  is  concerned 
than  an  unblemished  and  sterling  judici- 
ary system  as  expressed  by  its  living  com- 
ponent, the  judges  who  Interpret  the  law. 
There  seemed  from  the  outset  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  best  to 
improve  what  Is  manifestly  a  faulty  sys- 
tem, in  remo-ving.  correcting,  or  curbing 
indolent,  indifferent,  and  corrupt  judges. 
On  April  9  of  1940  I  took  the  floor  against 
the  then  pending  proposal.    My  remarks 
are  of  record.    I  do  not  recede  one  iota 
from  the  declaration  of  that  day.    I  am 
willing  now.  however,  upon  ccriain  condi- 
tions to  j-ield  in  my  opposition  to  this 
bill,  because  I  was  assured  by  the  chair- 
man in  a  lone  personal  conference  that 
the  right  of  impeachment  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  is  not  in  any  degree  or  man- 
ner abridged,  that  it  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  trial 
which  has  been  and  should  continue  to 
be  the  right  and  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  am  assured  that  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure is  supplemental,  that  its  purpose 
is  to  bring  to  trial  expeditiously  judpc.-> 
who  today  are  occupying  honored  places 
upon  the  Federal  bench  and  who  perhaps 
deserve  castigation  and  opprobrium,  men 
who  ravished  the  sanctity  of  the  courts, 
did  violence  to  the  public  interest   and 
thus  have  forfeited  their  right  to  enjoy 
the  honors  and  the  emoluments  of  their 
high  ofiHce. 

I  am  told  that  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  relieve  the  Senate  of  a  burden- 
some procedure  while  at  the  same  time 
making  it  easier  to  effectively  curb  judi- 
cial abuses,  unwarranted  delays,  and  that 
the  intent  moreover  is  to  restore  the  judi- 
ciary to  the  highest  possible  plane  of  per- 
fection which  is  expected  of  it  by  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  I  have  discus.sed 
the  details  of  the  trial  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  and  I  am  assured  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  tlie  same  rights 
and  privileges  of  ob.serving  the  progress 
and  conduct  of  the  trial  In  the  Senate  can 
and  will  be  accorded  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  ob- 
serving Similar  procedure  before  the 
court  established  under  the  proposed  act. 
More  specifically,  more  directly,  I  am 
told  that  an  ad%'iser  or  a  prosecutor  rep- 
resenting the  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  designated  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  serve  in  an  advisory  and 
otherwise  helpful  capacity,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised further  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  not  for- 
feit any  right  to  transmit  information 
having  a  bearing  on  the  case,  thpough 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  di- 
rectly to  the  prosecuting  authorities 
should  thi^  bill  tx-comt  law. 


Il  \v  u!d  bf  loo  much  to  expect  jx^rftc- 
iion  in  the  Fi^d'-ial  bench,  but  tliat  ttit  le 
has  been  pt;^>iU;ble  mauiial  dtu:u>ta- 
tion  of  th>  b'_:i^.';  a^  a  uiiole  miist  be  t-on- 
ceded.  A  substantial  proportion  of  our 
Federal  judges  are  supe;  annua  ted,  many 
of  them  to  the  pom*  of  ab,^iM'Jtr  wcrth- 

lessness.  Some  cf  tivm  are  mentally  uii-  / 
fit,  otiiers  ha\e  disquahfied  thrnustUos 
by  ncious  and  unwarranted  paitisan.^hip. 
Moral  and  physical  corrosion,  uhitli  in 
some  instances  reached  the  low  stato  of 
characier  degeneration.  Iik.s  parsed  un- 
noticed or  when  d--(i.t<d  w,,,^  tlcssed 
over  and  the  mi>rreant  cnntiniits  to 
function  witli  :n^rnni'y  F^r  tlni'  le-a.-^on. 
I  now  f;n'or  any  eniirtrrm:  which  has  for 
Us  puri>o.<;e  the  prep« ;  ci-r.trol  cf  rai  un- 
restraiiud  F.  di.-.vl  judu-iary  Th.nt  is 
manife.sii.N  the  le.-^ponsibiiii y  cf  the  Con- 
gress; therefore,  at  this  '.inv  I  .shall  irt.r- 
pose  nc  further  objection  to  the  pa.v'^ace 
Of  this  bill.  I  am  convinced  tliat  all 
rights  heretofore  enjoyed  t\\  bo'l.  Houses 
are  unabridged  and  unimpaired  and  that 
this  move  is  intended  to  faciUtate  and  to 
simplify  the  prt.st  nt  cu mix: some  pince- 
dure.  that  it  is  an  aniplificaiion.  tliat  it  is 
to  be  superimposed  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem rather  than  i<^  supe:,^edf  present 
practice,  all  In  the  int-erefit  of  a  cleaner, 
finer,  and  m.ore  respected  Fedora!  court. 
I  hope  that  the  objectivts  of  the  bill 
will  be  attained,  fli  a  I  at  a  re.'-uit,  within  a 
short  t:me  there  rnay  be  a  sub.^tantial 
number  of  \oluniaiy  resienation,'.  from 
the  bench,  and  tliat  su^h  tyrannical  ar- 
rogance and  abuse  as  might  defiantly 
remain  atcp  the  perrh  may  be  bwept  aside 
and  eliminated  by  the  apphratien  of  the 
new  act.  / 


Farm  Prices  Are  Farm  Wage*  and  Farm 
.    Divideids 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

^  or    MISFOtTU 

IN  THE  h'OUsE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

/ 


'   Monduh    Oc.'Nr  27.  1941 


EDITORIAL  IROM  THE  MISSOURI  FARMEa 


M; 


CANNCV       c;f       Mi.v.f.UM, 


Mr, 


Speaker,  uncier  h  ave  grantt  ri  to  exiend 
my  remark.'-  m  the  Record  I  am  ui'iud- 
ing  the  best  editirial  (Km  an  ast-fui- 
tural  point  of  view  on  the  qu»stion  of 
price  fbdnp.  which  has  yet  arp'ared  in 
any  paper  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  brief  but  d  inpi>  hi  ns.'.e  state- 
ment fnjm  the  editonai  pat'^  of  the  Mi.'>- 
soun  Farmer,  the  ofSria!  rrgan  ol  the 
Missouri  Farmers  As.'jotiation.  wh:ch  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  F  'V. 
Heinkel,  is  so  effectn^ly  orpanirne  farm 
sentiment,  and  is  a  conr;iiM\e  and  con- 
vincing reply  to  the  spfci^us  ediiorials 
recently  carried  by  many  meiiopC'liian 
newspap'.rs  on  th-,'  buijjett. 
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The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Missouri  Farmer ] 

LrrS     BE    FAIR    TO    ONE    ANOTHER 

It  Is  said  that  one-half  of  the  world  doesn't 
know  how  the  other  half  lives  It  might  also 
be  said  that  seme  people  don't  care  how  the 
others  live 

Currentiy,  we  hear  much  about  price  fix- 
ing in  crder  to  forestall  uncontrolled  Infla- 
tion The  daily  press  Is  vocUeroua  about  it. 
You  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  newspaper  that 
docs  r.Lt  carry  an  editorial  on  the  subject. 
and  thev  are  practically  all  clamoring  for  a 
CfU!:.^  to  wag.s  and  a  reduction  In  farm 
prices. 

Thev  seem  willing  for  corporation  profits  to 
pile  up.  however  Corporations  advertise — 
farmers  and  workers  don't.  Could  this  be 
the   reason  for  the  fine  discrimination? 

One  noticed  the  other  day  that  when  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau  sugse?ttcl 
a  limit  of  6  percent  to  corporation  profits. 
the  dally  press  loudly  derided  the  sugpcstlcn, 
contendlni?  such  a  measure  would  ruin  the 
8ma:i  buflnefsman.  Were  these  crocodile 
tears  ■ 

This  is  not  to  pass  Judgment  on  Mr  Mcr- 
genthau's  suggestion.  It  may  be  a  good  or 
bad  one  But  one  could  not  avoid  thinking 
hew  happy  farmers  would  he  if  they  were 
assured  a  6-percent  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment, plus  Just  ordinary  unskilled  wages  for 
their  labor. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Brookings  Institution, 
a  foundation  which  delves  Into  economic 
problems,  published  the  results  of  a  study  It 
made  of  the  present  situation  It  recom- 
mended, as  a  m.easure  to  cope  with  pre.^ent 
Inflationary  tendencies,  ths  control  cf  wage 
rates  and  a  reduction  of  farm  prices. 

This  report  will  be  echoed  and  reechoed 
throughout  the  dally  press,  having  already 
received  editorial  notice  in  the  St.  Lculs  Post- 
Dispatch  of  September  29.  The  Post  Dis- 
patch editor,  either  showing  Ignorance  of 
or  Indifference  to  the  plight  of  agriculture, 
suggests  that  farm  prices  be  lowered,  and 
that  "Farmers  ?hould  look  to  Increased  vol- 
ume, not  to  hifher  prices,  for  Increases  in 
their  income." 

For  a  long  time,  farmers  have  been  pro- 
ducing at  less  than  cost  of  production — have 
been  living  cut  of  capital,  which  includes  scil 
fertility  and  a  denial  of  the  farm  family  of 
ordinary  necessities  that  the  city  man  would 
not  think  of  doing  without.  They  are  stil! 
producing  wealth  at  less  than  parity 

And  how  can  the  family-sized  farmer, 
which  type  Is  admittedly  the  backbone  cf 
a  democracy  like  ours,  Increases  his  Vwlume 
and  thereby  his  Income''  Isn't  every  farmer 
always  ccmpeir^d  by  circumstances  to  pro- 
duce all  he  can'' 

Farm  prices  will  have  to  rise  a  great  deal 
more,  and  remain  high  for  a  long  time,  to  pay 
the  farmers  cf  this  Nation  for  the  billions 
of  dollars  they  have  lost  since  World  War  No 
1,  the  result  cf  a  plea  that  "Food  will  win  tiie 
war" 

But  farmers  do  net  want   to  take  advan- 
tage of  other  classes  of  the  American  people. 
They    never    did    ask    for    an    unfair    advan- 
tage.    They  do  not  want  more  than  fair  prices 
now.     All  farmers  have  ever  asked  is  that  they 
be  giverf -equality  In  purchasing  power  with 
business  and  labor.     Is  this  asking  too  much? 
No  class   cf   people   are   more    fully   aware 
cf  the   bad  effects  cf  Inflation  than  farnier^. 
The  farmer  remembers  how  he  was  hit   tcl- 
lowing  World  'War   No.    1.     He   knows   that 
when  a  deflationary  period  sets  in  farm  prices 
are  the  first  to  hit  the  toboggan.     He  knew? 
that  a  repetition  of  cur  last  war  experience 
means    also    a    repetition    of    the    wholesale 
foreclosures;    another   ccllapse   of   agriculture 
even  worse  than  that  cf  the  past  20  years, 
because    we    now    have    smaller   reserves    to 
draw  on,  while  the  debt  situation  Is  Infinitely 
worse  now  than  then 

Therefore    if  price  ftxir.g  Is  what   it  takes 
to  forestall  such  a  calamity,  the  farmers  will 


go  along  with  It,  though  none  of  th?ni  may 
personally  like  It.  But  what  the  farmer  will 
insist  upm  is  equality — equality  in  purchas- 
ing power  with  ether  classes  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  unfair  to  fix  the  prices  of  everything 
except  labor,  cr  to  fix  the  wage  scale  and 
not  business  profits,  or  the  both  cf  them 
and  not  farm  prices.  If  prices  must  be  fixed, 
the  celling  should  be  put  over  all.  And  the 
ceiling  should  be  fair.  Prices  should  not  be 
fixed  low  for  one  group  and  high  for  an- 
other,  as  seme   people   su2e??t. 

Tl-ie  trouble  with  prlce-flxms  scheme?  Is 
that  some  people  want  to  fix  the  oth':'r  fel- 
low's  prices  and  allow  the  prices  of  the.r  own 
commodities  to  run  wild  Such  inf quali- 
ties can  finally  be  as  disruptive  to  a  nation 
as  wild  inflation.  We've  all  get  to  live  to- 
gether here  in  this  land  of  ours,  and  the 
best  way  for  u.5  tc  get  along  f-g-'her  Is  to 
be  fair  with  one  another, 

H   E,  Klinefeiteh.  E^iior. 


Weak  Spots  in  the  Opposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ARTICLE   BY  JAMES   MORGAN 


Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Sp  ak:r,  un- 
der leave  to  exiend  my  reinavk.s  in  the 
Recoi^d,  I  include  the  foUo'.vmg  ar'.cl  ■  by 
James  Morgan  from  the  Brston  Sunday 
Globs  of  S-pterr,b°r  28,  1C41: 

I  Fiona    the    Boston    Sunday    Globe    cf 
September  23.  :91i: 

We.\k  Spots  in  the  Opposmos — Opponfnts 
OF      THE      Roosevelt      Fc-e:c;n      Pol:,  ie.-^ 

STR.\NGELT     Un.^B:  E     to     PR'-DfCE     A      Chm.- 

LENCER  Who  Me.asup.es  Up  to  the  Leve:  of 
THE  Great  Issue  an«  Strangely  Prone  to 
Nazi-Like  Racial  Intolerance  and  Undem- 
ocr.\tic  Ideas 

(By  James  Morcani 
After  all  Is  said,  and  a  good  d'^al  ha?  been 
said  about  it.  perhaps  we  have  as  much  na- 
tional unl*y  rieht  new  as  Is  good  for  a  free 
country.  Perhaps  whnt  ■w.e  need  most  is  a 
better  leadership  fcr  a  m.ore  elective  cppasl- 
tion.  The  continued  failure  t"  develop  a  vig- 
orous, consistent  challenger  cf  the  Roosevelt 
foreign  policies  measuring  up  to  the  height 
of  the  Issue,  must  be  a  sign  that  there  Is  a 
fata!  weakness  in  the  policy  presented  as  an 
alternative  to  the  President's  c-ur?e 

MR     HOOVER     FOR    EXAMPLE 

Perhaps  we  can  find  cne  clew  to  that  failure 
in  the  most  distinguished  cppor.ent  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Hoover  Is  delivering  a  series 
of  addresses  with  an  ability  and  dier.ity 
worthy  cf  cne  who  has  held  the  Presidency 
and  worthy  of  his  theme  B'^t  h:  seems  not 
to  have  found  a  ba  =  ic  principle  en  which  to 
take  a  stand  and  hold  it  with  soma  clear,  un- 
changing affirmative.  For  lack  of  that,  he 
has  had  to  follow  events,  l.ke  most  cf  us,  with 
the  President  nicvmg  mere  swiftly  in  keep- 
ing up  wifa  them.  That  has  left  the  cx-Presl- 
dent  reduced,  fcr  the  mcst  part,  to  a  grudg- 
ing acquiescence  in  what  has  happened  and 
to  opposing  what  hasn't  happened. 

People  also  have  in  the  back  of  their  head; 
a  recollection  that  at  one  stage  Mr  Hoover 
shared  the  Chamberlain  delusion  thit  a  ne- 
gotiated  peace   was  possible   with    the   Nazi 


revolution  of  destruction.  His  fellow  coun- 
trymen, by  a  great  majority,  were  lone  ago 
convlnccfl  that  it  would  be  as  Impossible  to 
appease  or  ccme  to  an  understanding  with 
this  upheaval  as  It  would  be  with  a  conflagra- 
tion. The  opposition  generally  hag  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  not  sharing  the  loath- 
ing of  Hitlerlsra  which  Is  Instinctive  with 
most  Americans 

WHERE    SENATOR    WHEELER    MISSED 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  uhen 
Senator  Wheeler  apparently  had  the  mak- 
ings of  an  opposition  leader  for  such  an  oc- 
casion at  this.  But  he  has  permitted  the 
heat  of  Ills  feud  with  the  President  to  warp 
him,  and  his  pursuit  of  a  personal  revenge 
has  disqualiaed  him  for  a  great  opportunity 
to  fill  an  historic  role. 

Public  men  with  grudges  and  what  It  cost 
them  ta  feed  those  grudges  would  make  a 
long  and  melancholy  list.  Politics  Is  strewn 
with  the  wTeckage  of  careers  twisted  out  Jf 
their  course  by  spite. 

I        WTTH    A   PAIB  OF   TONGS 

Reluctantly  I  come  to  another  and  a  re- 
volting fc-eakness  c^  the  opposition,  which  I 
have  fliijched  from  touching  for  lacl  of  a  Ion:? 
enough  pair  of  tongs.  Some  credulous  op- 
timists thought  that  Mr.  Lindbergh  had  re- 
peated the  daring  feat  which  won  him  fame 
and  had  made  a  nonstop  flight  Into  states- 
manship. They  hailed  him  as  the  child  of 
destiny  lor   1944. 

You  »ill  recall  that  when  the  Lone  Eagle 
flew  to  Paris  he  equipped  himself  with  a 
letter  ol  Introduction  from  the  wearer  cf  a 
distlngulS'hed  name,  a  son  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  But  since  he  made  a  landing 
almost  as  amazing  In  the  spotlight  of  the 
political  arena,  he  has  neglected  to  present 
any  credentials  as  a  statesman. 

Hare  Is  another  cf  the  many  corrections 
we  have  received  of  our  quaint  notion  that 
a  man  who  has  done  something  cut  of  the 
ordinary  In  the  field  of  his  own  speciality 
Is  thereby  fitted  to  be  Governor  cr  President. 
Mr.  Lindbergh's  Des  Moines  speech— ("The 
three  ftiost  Important  groups  which  have 
been  pressing  this  country  toward  war  are 
the  British,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Roosevelt 
Administration") — should  have  dispelled  In 
every  fcealthy  mind  any  lingering  Illusion 
that  ha  is  capable  of  offering  leadership  to 
the  AnJerican  people  or  to  the  minority  In 
opposition  He  doesn't  speak  the  language 
cf  the  country 

Oh,  we  have  had  cur  Knownothlngs  A.  P. 
A.'s.  attd  Ku  Klux  Klansmen.  They  were 
quite  American:  but  they  always  operated 
In  the  dark  shadows  on  the  lower  levels  of 
our  nature  It  is  significant  that  no  man 
who  ever  fell  to  chat  low  level  has  risen  to 
nationtl  leadership.  The  American  way  is 
the  open  road  In  broad  daylight.  Hocded 
p.nd  masked  men  never  venture  upon  it,  tut 
slink  bj-  night  up  back  alleys. 

I       FOLLOWING   THE   NAZI   LINE 

The  investigation  of  motion  pictures  as  a 
source  of  war  propaganda  by  Seratcr 
WHEELtK's  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce Isn't  gaining  any  added  respect  for  the 
leader^lp  of  the  opposition.  Senator 
WHEEUtR  dared  not  asjc  the  usual  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Senate:  he  knew  It  would  be 
refused  He  resorted  to  the  farcical  trick  of 
appolnRlng  a  subcommittee  to  Investigate 
whethtr  the  movies  should  be  Investigated. 

The  Instigator  of  the  Inquiry.  Senator  Ntt, 
opened  this  lynching  bee  with  a  candid  an- 
nouncement of  Its  real  object:  "Were  I  to 
name  those  primarily  responsible  for  propa- 
ganda In  the  movlng-plcture  field.  I  would. 
In  the  light  cf  what  I  have  since  learned, 
conflne  myself  to  four  names,  each  that  of 
one  of  the  Jewish  faith,  each  one  foreign- 
born  " 

TtCHNIQUES    M.^CE    IN    GERMANY 

M:st  Americans  have  been  painfully  puzzled 
to  find  fellow  Americans  Importing  Nazi 
techniques  into  our  politics.    Those  who  are 
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lnci'lr.2  rs'-ia!  and  r-:'.ii':o'j<:  tii'c;r.-'»  :.re  fol- 
lowing the  fanv.;iar  Hi-ler  ;a*tern  f'„r  divid- 
ing to  conquer  Tt  cv  are  following  it  also 
In  their  strantip  teircristlc  Inquisition  Into 
the  movies  They  would  keep  en.  no  doubt. 
if  they  found  the  golnz  pood— which  it  will 
not  be — to  the  Intimidation  of  other  organs 
cf  free  speech,  the  radio,  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
the  forum 

There  has  been  observable  everywhere  a 
queer  contagion  of  Hitierism  among  those 
who  have  not  been  eareful  to  avoid  exposure 
to  it  We  saw  how  It  spread  first  to  Italy 
and  then  to  France.  Not  only  have  seme 
of  the  cpposltien  leadars  in  this  country 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  Infection  of  Nazi  Intol- 
erance, but  they  have  disclosed  also  disturb- 
ing symptoms  cf  totalitarianism  and  im- 
perialism 

NOT    SIEAKINCj    AMERICAN 

Mr.  Lindbergh  has  not  siceeeded  In  clear- 
ing from  sinister  Imp  Icatlons  his  remark  that 
"we  must  turn  to  new  policies  and  to  a  new 
leadeishlp  •  •  •  You  and  I  and  people 
like  us"  must  take  the  rems  in  hand."  Even 
Senator  WHrEiEs  .'pcke  words  alien  to  Amer- 
ican ears  when,  with  no  election  pending 
for  a  constitutional  change  m  leaders,  he 
talked  about  "a  new  leadership,"  and  said  to 
a  crowd  of  Chlcagoans,  "Tlie  President  may 
have  the  power — If  the  A:  my  and  Navy  obey — 
to  send  convoys." 

It  IS  unbelievable  that  he.  a  Senator,  should 
have  been  toying  with  such  an  anti-American 
strategem  as  a  military  coup  detat.  But 
what  did  he  mean? 

As  for  the  virus  of  Nazi  imperialism,  Mr 
Lindbergh  has  spoken  of  Canada  In  a  tone 
that  rarely  has  been  heard  before,  and  he 
has  sounded  ether  notes  suggestive  of  our 
making  ourselves  the  master  nation  over  the 
Americas.  i>,  :..■.:  r  Wobth  Clark,  of  Idaho, 
chairman  of  the  motion-picture  Inquiry, 
said  In  the  Senate  last  summer  tbat  "it 
probably  w.  •;:  i  :  ^t  be  necessary  to  fire  a 
single  shot  •  ;  ,ke  control  of  this  whole 
hemisphere  a:  '  s<  •  up  puppet  govern- 
ments." Tl.it  v.as  I.  t  in  the  tradition  of 
the  man  whose  seat  he  holds — Senator 
Borah. 

WANTED A     lETTta,     WlStlR     OPPOSmCN 

What  this  country  needs  is  not  less  op- 
position but  a  better  opposition,  more  wisely 
led.  truly  American,  Isolationist.  If  you 
please,  with  no  taint  of  an  exotic  Ideology. 
On  the  other  hand,  throwing  eggs  at  an 
opponent  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, booing  him  or  denying  him 
the  use  of  a  public  auditorium  are  equally 
violative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Right*. 
Which  was  m.ade  on  purpose  for  protecting 
men  who  disagree  with  the  majority  In 
an  Infirmity  of  our  national  temper,  we 
Americans  are  capable  of  running  to  ex- 
tremes, and  a  vigorous  minority  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  our  democratic  system  in 
balance  As  for  unity,  we  seldom  have  had 
any  mere  disunity  than  was  good  for  us. 
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Lawrence  J.  Connery 


EXILNSION  Cr    HLM.^RKS 

OF 

KCN.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN'  Tr!E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 


Monday    Octrhcr  27,  1941 


POEM    BY    ALOY.SIU.-    X     GrNNTNO 


M:-   McCORMACK      M:    Speaker,  un- 
der lea'.e  to  fxtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,   I   include   a   beaut  if -ol   poem   in 
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honor  cf  the  r-.-Tr.ory  of  our  late  friend 
and  colleagu:.  Lawrence  J  Connt  ry.  of 
Massachusctt,s.  'v\-ritten  by  Aicy^.us  X. 
Gunning,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

A    PRICELESS    loss 

Today  we  mourn  a  priceless  loss — the  loss 
Of  a  friend   we   loved   beyond   compare; 

God  called  him  recent  from  earthly  dross 
His  exalitd  throne  In  Heaven  to  share. 

Our  hearts  did  quake  when  his  end  did  come 
And    shaken   deeply   were   these   spirits   of 
ours. 

For  his  manhood  had  our  love  so  won 
We'll  miss  him  In  every  waking  hour. 

We  loved  him  for  his  character  so  true. 
For  his  kindness  and  his  sincerity  rare; 

We  loved  him  for  his  Ideals  e  cr  new. 
For  hJs  honesty  and  his  righteous  dare. 

Well  did  he  act  his  part  each  day 
As  Rolon  for  us,  his  poor,  back  home, 

And  ever  can  we  feel  proud  to  say; 
From  honor  Larry  would  not  roam. 

God,  pleased  with  his  labors  here  below. 
Beckoned  him  to  lasting  bliss  above — 

Others,  perhaps,  in  time  to  shew- 
There  s  sudden  reward  for  Christian  love. 

Farewell,  dear  Larry,  and  for  us  pray 
That  we  may  one  day  worthy  be 

To  live  up  there  with  you  for  aye 
In  lasting  peace,  In  Heavenly  glory. 

— Aloys:ils  X    Cur.iir.g. 


Price  Control 


EXIENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

Of  c    nnf'-t:cvt 
IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  ilFPH ESENT.M  IVES 


Mundui    Octi^ber  27,  1941 


AKTICLE  BY  BUI.KLEY   GRIFITN 


M; .  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rcmaik.\  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  by  Bulkley 
GrifiBn  pertaining  to  price  control,  'v»,hich 
appeared  In  the  Hartford  Times  on  Tues- 
day, October  7.  1941: 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tinier  of 
October  7,  1941) 

WASHLNCT'  IN 

(By  Bulkley  GrifSn) 

Washington — However  reluctant  a  number 
of  Democrats  have  been  to  get  heartily  back 
of  the  proposed  price  legislation  now  before 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  cne  commit- 
tee member  at  least.  Congressman  Herman 
P.  KOPPLEMANN  (Democrat),  of  Hartford,  has 
been  plugging  for  Its  quick  passage  from  the 
very  beginning 

The  Connecticut  Representative  long  ago 
urged  prompt  enactment  of  this  proposal  and 
has  become  conspicuous  In  such  a  hurry-up 
role.  He  has  wanted  to  end  hearings  and 
has  frankly  said  at  hearings  that  he  Is  not 
going  to  consume  time  In  extended  question- 
ing of  witnesses  because  he  does  not  want 
to  delay  progress  cf  the  b:ll 

Sooner  or  later  Mr.  Kofplemann  will  be 
vindicated  In  his  repeated  assertions  that 
price  legislation  Is  required.  Congresslcnal 
approval  of  some  price  legislation  Is  an  In- 
evitability Additional  Impetus  will  be  given 
through  definite  administration  pressure  be- 
fore l:ing 

There  are  m?ny  things  to  be  said  In  favor 
of  price  legislation  at  this  time,  and  probably 
not  the  least  Is  one  of  Koppl.emann  s  sueces- 


tlon — namelv  that  tt  will  fend  to  spread  con- 
tracting 'Lrt-viEh  •^onip  rest-irR*  icn  ci  cnipt'ti- 
tlve  b.dding  The  c.  ni-entr.ition  ct  cor.tiact- 
Ing,  especially  by  the  War  Biirt  N.ivy  Depart- 
ments. Is  an  old  ^t.-rv  now,  Ti.ke  tl.i'^  with 
the  Impact  rf  pr;  r,'!""*  up<'n  New  EnclHiid 
and  other  r>f.c:  •<  .find  nnythint  that  wiU 
spread  cont-.ict  .r.i:  is  r:ilit:ed  to  serious 
thought. 

In  the  rush  of  the  cirfri.Re  emerper:ry  th,? 
War  and  Navy  Dopartmei.t?  hare  gi\e:i,  by 
negotiations  as  contrasted  with  op*  n  biddmf. 
a  comparatively  few  contrart^irs  mo*^t  of  the 
Jobs,  Competitive  blddinif  has  pretty  r.iurh 
gone  cut  the  window  It  was  too  .--Irw.  it 
was  argued,  imd  it  sometimes  gave  award.'^  to 
low  bidders  who  did  not  prove  responsible. 
Therefore  fixed-price  contracts  plus  a  per- 
centage to  the  contractor,  to-railed  rscal.itt  r 
contracts  with  provision  f-^r  raiding  tyic  total 
as  cost  of  materials  rose  nfsd  e\pr.  tlie  cost- 
plus  form  of  award  which  won  a  deservedly 
bad  name  In  tlie  \V'  rid  War,  have  been  em- 
ployed 

Competitive  biddmt;  should  ^e  re-ti  red, 
states  Mr  KojDplemann  p.T.d  he  tiiinks  it  can 
be  restored  If  we  enact  pri,~p  letrislsticin  wlr.ch 
assures  price  ceilin;.-^  If  thrr"  ere  piice 
ceilings  the  Ciovernment  agencies  can  esti- 
mate costs  with  reasonable  suTcnrf^'^  They 
can  cut  out  the  escalator  contract*,  whitl:  are 
based  upon  uncertain  costs  and  thry  can  also 
eliminate  the  ccst-plus  flWHids  \.hi)se  main 
excuse  likewise  Is  the  instability  r  f  'onstrvic- 
tion  costs.  With  known  costs  anc:  wit>i  time 
elapsed  to  permit  a  good  nnticri  o!  who  the 
Irresponsible  contractors  may  he  tlie  G.  \- 
ernraent  could  well  return  to  ivmpetitive 
bids,  he  holds  Moreover  with  ro^ts  known, 
more  v. ill  be  ready  to  Rvibmit  bid* 

Under  Secretary  of  Wur  Patt-rsc  n  has  t^.ld 
the  House  d  :r. rr. ;*tc  Uiat  price  lopislati  n:  i-j 
not  only  urge:.:;\  iici-aed  but  that  its  enact- 
ment would  save  the  Government  huge  sums 
m  its  contracting  busine.ss  pomts  rut  ihe 
Hartford  Representative  Incldcntaliy,  he  be- 
lieves that  price  ceilii.ts  w<  uid  immediately 
exert  a  sobering  eff*  ct  u;>)n  wace  demands. 
"Industry  held  out  f  r  w::i»t  it  wanted  such 
as  amortization  reguUiti  ns  l>'fi)re  it  wculd 
take  contracts.  Labor  learned  a  l»-.s.HDn  from 
this.  Price  rontrn!  would  help  i-t.-ip  thi-  iifed 
for  higher  wnees  In  it.selt  it  Wi  u'd  ha\e  a 
tempering  effect  up<  r.  labor'    he  statos 

*Price  control  would  i..t  only  end  the  al- 
leged need  for  waste:ul  contracting,  but  it 
wculd  tend  to  permit  restcratirn  of  c  ^m- 
pyetltix-e  blddme.  biki  c^mpetitne  biridii-.c  — 
in  contrast  to  the  pri'sei.r  f-ystf.T;  of 
negotiated  ccntrar-s  -  w  uld  tend  to  spread 
the  contracts,  and  spreading  of  ciniracia 
would  be  enormously  helpful  at  th.s  tUne. 
declares  Mr   Koppiemann 


Hon.  Lee  E.  Geyer 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

'  F  c  ^:  IF  ir.NJA 
IN  TiiE  HOU.'-E  OF  KEPKESENTAT1VE3 


Morday.  OC   brr  27.  1941 


AHTICLE  EY   HUGH   PUSSELL  FRASETl 


Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex* end  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Huph  Russell  Frase:  : 

iNstnr  vv.A.s}nNCTuN 
(By  Husi  Ru.s.sei;  Fraser) 
A    brave    and    far-seeing    C-or.gressman — so 
bra'.e    hiid    3<j    far-seeing    that    hu    abilities 
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broui;ht  him  wlUiin  the  limits  of  statesman- 
6ii;p — diet!    last  week. 

R^prfber.tauve  Lee  Geyer,  cf  California. 
bciifved  in  frepdom,  ar.d  he  believed  In  it 
cKH-ply  N't  Ju'-t  freeduin  fcr  the  powerful, 
lor  the  expit  ittrs.  but  fretdum  for  the  labor- 
inK  man,  I:.-«-dom  for  the  f.^rmers  and  tenants 
Bnd  Pharecrv  ppers.  Inedi  ra  for  cooperatives. 
IrM'd'.i;;  f  r  ti'.e  cppre.->ed  ar.d  dispossested 
and  di>inr.erHetl  ot  the  earth 

Aid  abcve  all.  he  behevtd  In  democracy— 
not  nist  the  forms  and  trappings  of  democ- 
racy but  the  reaiity 

He  S.IW  million:;  of  Americans  dented  the 
rip: it  to  vote  because  they  could  not  pay  a 
pel;  tax;  more,  he  saw  the  farce  and  Iraud 
tf  a  democracy  that  permitted  this  intol- 
erable condition,  and  every  atom  in  his  being 
rcvoltetl  against  it.  He  hated  it  with  all  his 
soul.  And  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  first 
orpaniaed  movement  to  eradicate  it.  He  be- 
came the  leader  of  that  movenaent  and  gave 
to  it  generously  of  his  time  and  strengUi 

He  tav.  underhanded  and  dirty  tacics  usfd 
against  him  The  phonies  on  and  off  Capitol 
KUl  harried  and  hariissed  him  They  labeled 
him  a  ■Ted,"  Socialist,  and  a  Communist  whtn 
they  knew  it  was  a  lie  They  aroused  Mem- 
Ix-rs  of  Coutrress  aeamst  him.  and  some  of 
the  mr,s\  contemptible  and  vile  language  ever 
used  on  the  floor  of  C-ongres6  was  used  against 
Lee  Gever  because  he  had  the  courage  ai.d 
audacity  to  stand  for  real  democracy,  lor 
the  n^ht  of  miU.ons  of  underpnvilek;ed  and 
Impoverished  Americans  lo  vote 

They  rcundiy  abused  him  and  they  buried 
bi?  bill.  Thev  bottled  it  up  In  committee, 
and  reftrsed  to  even  p»int  the  hear.i :gs  en  it. 
But  Lee  Geyer  kept  on  He  kepi  forging 
ahead.  All  the  trickery  and  falsehood  of  the 
opposition  could  net  stop  him.  Out  Los  An- 
geles way  his  people  stood  by  him.  "'The 
fightir^  schoolmaster" — as  his  district  knew 
him — could  not  be  mtlmldated.  and  was  not. 
The  spirit  of  Lee  Geyer  grew  stron^er  as 
his  flesh  grew  weaker.  They  bay  he  died  of 
hionchial  pneumonia.  But  that  WdS  Just  tlic 
last  straw  He  died  of  overwork  He  eave 
his  life  fcr  a  cause.  Incidentally,  that  cai.se 
Will  have  a  place  in  history,  and  a  big  place. 
Aiid  so  Will  Lee  Geycr. 

But  Uie  tragedy  cf  his-  p.i6»ing  it  more  ilian 
the  tragedy  of  the  passing  of  any  brave  and 

honest  man  It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  'cea^e 
work"  order  to  a  man  of  vision  to  exceptional 
and  ur.qualifled  as  to  merit  the  name  of 
Btatcsinan 

In  a  day  or  two.  his  body  will  have  been 
lowered  to  its  lo^^t  re.-tinp  place,  drap«»d  in 
tlie  American  flag  And  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  should  be  present  on  that 
cccasicn,  for  already  I  see  the  shades  of  Pat- 
rxX  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson  coming 
Iicm  afar  to  pay  him  tribute — and  salute. 


The  Relationship  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
Ution  to  Industrial  Hygiene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


SPEFCH  OF  DAVID  AMATO,  WAGE  AND 
HOUR  DIVISION.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR 


Mr.  TOLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  follcvving  address 
entitled  "The  Relationship  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  Industrial  Hygit  nf.  ■  by 
David  Amato.  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
United  S'ales  Department  of  Labor,  pre- 
sent »>d  at  the  lndustria!-hyg-tne  session 
of  the  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
October  17,  1941: 

I  ain  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
expres.?  ccme  of  my  perscnal  views  en  the  re- 
latirnfhip  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
Industrial  hygiene.  As  oi:ie  -who  has  bene- 
fited frcm  a  Fcderal-Sta^e  program  of  voca- 
tional rchabi!;*atlcn.  I  have  eocd  rca?cn  to 
feel  that  my  di.'^cusplon  Is  not  merelv  theo- 
retical YfU  will  understai.d  that  I  spe.ik  as 
an  individual  and  that  my  idea.-  on  this  sub- 
ject are  net  to  be  taKen  as  i.ece.-sari'.v  repre- 
^^Iltln2  the  cf?ic:al  policy  of  ti.t  W.i^e  and 
Kcur  D.viiion. 

SIZE    OF   THE   PROBLEM 

De>p;te  preventive  measure*  and  methods 
cf  treatm-ei-.t  devis<-d  m  recen*  years,  the 
r.uniber  ^ho  becon.e  disablt^d  each  year  from 
ir.du.'-'rial  ;;nd  noiiindus-.r.al  Injuries  and 
di.-ea.se  is  enormous  The  Division  of  Voca- 
ti.r.al  Rehabilitation  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  reports  that  800.000  per- 
sons become  ptrmaiiei.tly  disabled  every  year 
because  of  congenital  defects,  accidental  in- 
Jury,  Rud  d:sease  Latest  figures  of  the  Bu- 
I  r(au  rf  LaV  r  StaMstics  en  Industrial  injuries 
I    m  the  Ui.i'ed  St;i'e.-  indicate  that  in   1940 

;  nearly  90  000  personi:  suffered  .some  perma- 
1  r.fr.t  impairmfiit  and  1.782  0<j0  persons  tem- 
:    porary  disabilmes.     The  total  time  lest  from 

■  these  injuries  alone,  acccrdir.i:  to  the  Bureau 

;  rf  Labor  Suitit-tics,  was  125.240.000  man-days. 

j  The  National  Safety  Council,  in  its  1941  edl- 

;  tion    of    Accidr-n'r    Facts,    reports    that    acci- 

!  dental    injuries    reached   the    staggering   total 

I  of  9.100,000  in  1940 

METHODS   OF    TRE.MMENT 

Without  enumcratii.g  the  economic  costs 
resulting  frcm  this  human  waste,  since  it  is 
obvious  from  the  flgure-;  just  quoted  that  the 
total  cost  wciuld  be  astrcnotnical.  let  us  see 
what  cr,c;ety  ha^  ('.•  ne  tc  cope  with  this  social 
pri  blem  F;r>t.  we  hate  stressea  preventive 
pn  prams  des.^iied  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
health  aid  safety  hazards  in  Industrial  as 
well  as  nonmduitnal  environments.  I  hardly 
need  to  tell  you  of  the  prcgre.'^s  that  has  teen 
made  In  this  ret;hrd  cr  stress  the  importance 
of  prevention  Second,  a.s  evidenced  by  the 
many  clinics  and  sanitaria  for  the  medical 
treatn.ent  of  injuries  and  diseases,  we  have 
reccgniZ'd  a  social  responsibUiiy  for  malting 
such  services  available  to  wage  earners. 
Largely  due  to  ycur  interest  In  physical  re- 
habilitatii^ii.  many  employers  have  recognized 
the  value  of  an  industrial  medical  and  health 
proeram.  Third,  in  our  efforts  to  restore  dis- 
abled workers  to  normal  life,  we  have  at- 
tempted. alth(iugh  on  a  very  limited  scale,  to 
rehdbilit.'.te  vocationally  physically  disabled 
worlters  and  to  restore  their  earning  capacity. 
Of  the  three  methods  of  treatment  cf  this 
problem,  vocational  rehabilitation  has  at- 
tracted the  least  attention  and  its  Importance 
ha.s  btt;;  the  least  appreciated.  Althctigii 
vocational  irhafc:;;..:t:on  as  a  social  respcnsi- 
bility  has  bee:,  ^cci ;  ted  by  all  the  States,  the 

Federal  G  vei  i.iU!.  :.t.  and  private  philan- 
thropic agor.cie;.  ei.'.y  about  15.000  physically 
har.dicapj  ed  y.( :"  in  are  vccationally  reha- 
bihtatec".  ai^.r.ua'.ly  by  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram and  seme  IS.ncc  ty  philanthropic  or- 
gan izatic:.  ■-• 

The  t.'-s'r:  t,f  restoring  the  .r.Jured  worker  to 
normal  life  naturally  starts  with  providing 
hlin  the  necessary  medical  or  surgical  care. 
But  it  sh.'Mld  O'^t  step  there.  Frequently, 
such  a  wciker  may  net  be  able  tc  return  to  the 
labx  r  market  without  uiidergomg  a  program 
of  etiidar.ce  ar.d  training  designed  to  restore 
hia  former  vocational  efficiency  or  to  direct 


his  interests  toward  other  pursuits  better 
adapted  to  his  talents.  Tlie  total  tasls  of  re- 
habilitation is  not  completed  until  the  patient 
Is  agalB  economically  self-supporting.  Fail- 
ure to  recognize  this  may  be  wasteful.  The 
emotional  conflict  which  arises  when  the 
Individual  feels  that  only  a  life  cf  dependency 
stares  liim  in  the  face  may  uikIo  the  bene- 
fits of  ^he  medical  attention  he  has  received. 
Physical  reliabilitaiion  without  vocational 
rehabilitation  Is  simply  unfinished  business. 
And  it  is  often  a  bad  investment. 

SALVACINC  rNDtJSTRIAL   MANPOWER 

Recent  increases  In  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor  aj-lsing  out  of  the  defense  program  have 
emphafized  the  need  for  action  In  salvaging 
much  more  of  this  human  waste.     Reports 
from  ^gland  indicate  a  growing  interest  In 
rehabilitation  in  the  Ministries  of  Labor  and 
Healtlu.     Commenting  on  rehabilitation  as  a 
defense  measure,  the  London  Economist  of 
Novetnber  2.  1940.  has  this  to  say:  "Rehabili- 
tation has  been  defined  as  the  process  of  re- 
conditioning which  will  be  required  in  cer- 
tain cas»»e  after  clinical  treatment  In  order  to 
obtHirv  full   restoration  of  working  capacity. 
It   means    more   than    medical    recovery;    It 
Involves  not  simply  patching  up  of  the  in- 
jured person  at  home  or  at  a  clinic  but  seeing 
that  Ills  ability  to  work  is  restored.     Its  im- 
portance  Is  not  simply  humanitarian.     It   is 
econonic;  and  the  bringing  back  of  disabled 
men  aind  women  Into  work  with  full  output 
and  full  earnings  was  never  more  needed  than 
at  thl$  stage  of  the  present  conflict  of  indus- 
trial manpower  " 

In  1932,  Roy  Anderson  undertook  a  study 
of  the  placements  made  by  the  employment 

centef  f'^r  the  handicapped  in  New  York  City. 
In  hi|  book  The  Disabled  Man  and  His  Vo- 
cational Adjustment,  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute tor  the  Crippled  and  Disabled.  Mr.  An- 
dersoit  used  4  404  cases  of  men  with  various 
orthfipedic  disabilities,  all  of  whom  were 
placed  without  being  vocationally  rehabili- 
tated.   This  study  revealed  the  tendency  on 

the  p#irt  of  those  who  held  jobs  In  the  skilled 
and  aemiskllled  groups  before  disablement  to 
drop  [down  the  scale  Into  work  of  an  un- 
skille<l  nature.  Specifically,  25  percent  had 
been  skilled  and  23  percent  had  been  eemi- 
skilleil  workers  before  disablement.  After 
disablement,  cnly  6  percent. held  skilled  and 
12  percent  semiskilled  Jobs  This  situation  's 
wastaful  of  skill  and  training  under  any 
condjftlons:  under  present  circumstances, 
with  <ert«ln  skills  at  a  premium,  It  Is  tragic 
not  ably  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  disabled 
wcrk«r  but  from  that  of  til  public  interest. 
And  the  waste  Is  increasing,  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mbor  Statistics  reports  that  in  each  of 
three  vital  defense  indastrles — machine  tools, 
aircraft  production,  and  shipbuilding— the 
numt>er  of  disabling  Injuries  per  million 
hoviri  worked  Increased  by  about  22  percent 
in  19*0  over  1939 

KCONpMIC  AJ*D  SOCIAL    BENEFTrS   OF  VOCATtONAL 
/      BEHABILrrATlON 

Ev  ry  successful  effort  toward  vocational  re- 

habilitation   and   placement   of   handicapped 

workers  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  dollars 

and  (  ents  without  recourse  to  sentimentality. 

The   cost  of  supporting  a   disabled  adult   in 

Idleness  Is  generally  estimated  to  be  upward 

of  $^0  a  year,  whereas  a  single  expenditure 

averaging  $300  or  less  could  have  made  him 

self-iupporting.       Thus,    besides    eliminating 

the  l^igh  cost  of  Institutional  and  private  care, 

vocational   rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 

fd  would  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the 

Inal  Income.    The  Division  of  Vocational 

(bllitatlon  of  the  United  States  CfBce  of 

ition,  which  cooperates  with  all  of  the 

vocational   rehabilitation   btireaus.   es- 

tes  on  the  basis  of  experience  over  the 

years  that  the  average  earnings  of  a 

dlsaliled  worker  after  rehabilitation  is  about 

$1  OdO  a  year.     Multiply  this  figure  by  150.000 

(the   number   rehabilitated   by  the   Federal- 
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g.,.„  program  ."since  13?0)  and  the  combined 
earnings  of  svich  workers  represent  an  an- 
nual Income  of  at>out  $150,000,000  And  while 
adding  $150,090,000  to  the  Nation's  Income  we 
have  saved  $75,000,000  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  spent  for  the  care  of  these  people. 
Various  studies  have  iiidicated  the  wide  va- 
riety of  useful  occupations  In  which  disabled 
workers  advantageously  may  be  trained  One 
msde  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation list  628  difierent  types  of  Jobs  held  by 
physically  handicapped  persons.  Because  of 
the  scientific  treatment  of  the  training  and 
placement  problems  cf  the  handicapped 
worker  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  he  Is 
cft5n  more  succts'^ful  than  the  able-bodied. 
Ke  Is  trained  and  placed  in  a  Job  where  he  Is 
happy  and  where  his  disability  will  interfere 
least  with  the  performance  of  the  duties 
required. 

VOCATION.^L    RFH.^FIMTATION     AS    A    PAPT    OF    THE 
INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH  PROCRA.M 

At  the  special  conference  of  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial health  officers  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  on  September  16.  1940. 
Dr.  Paul  A  Neal.  of  the  Division  cf  Industrial 
Hygiene.  National  Institute  of  Health,  out- 
lined a  specific  program  of  industrial  hygiene 
In  which  he  listed  al'o  the  necessity  for  a 
"determination  cf  methods  for  the  absorption 
of  handicapped  persons  into  vital  industries 
for  national  defense  "  Although  Dr  Neal  did 
not  indicate  how  this  would  be  accomplished. 
It  Is  obvious  that.  In  order  to  qualify,  many 
of  these  workers  will  have  to  be  vocationally 
rehabilitated.  One  of  the  ways  this  may  t>e 
done  is  to  Include  vocational  rehabilitation 
as    part    of    an     industrial    health    program. 

Since  many  employers  already  have  acknowl- 
edged their  Interest  and  responsibility  in 
physical  rehabilitation  and  since  physical  re- 
habilitation without  vocational  rehabilitation 
Is  unfinished  business.  It  follows  logically 
that  such  employers  should  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  their 
dis-iblfd  worker?  as  a  part  of  their  medical 

and  health  programs 

Because  of  th3  medical  and  work  records 
It  accumulates,  an  industrial  medical  unit 
wcu'd  appear  tc  be  in  an  excellent  position 
to  plan  and  effectuate  the  training  and  place- 
ment of  physically  handicapped  workers.    A 

survey  of  each  Job  in  the  establishment  would 
determine,  among  other  things,  the  physical 
requirements  of  each  Job.  Such  data,  to- 
gether with  the  medical  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis and  an  appraisal  of  the  worker  s  abili- 
ties, capacities,  interests,  and  occupational 
history,  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  charting 
the  program.  Possibly  one  of  the  best  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  program  In  Industry  Is 
that  the  resulting  cooperation  between  the 
medical  and  personnel  units  would  facili- 
tate the  training  and  placement  of  disabled 
workers  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This 
In  turn  would  reduce  the  conflict  which  so 
often  disorganizes  the  personality  and  would 
assure  success  In  the  total  task  of  restoring 
the  Individual  to  his  independent  place  in 
society.  Such  a  program  would  certainly 
eliminate  to  a  large  degree  the  fear  of  de- 
pendency and  Insecurity  that  is  in  the  minds 
not  merely  of  the  handicapped  but  of  all 
workers. 

An  employer  primarily  Interested  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  his  plant  surely  should 
want  to  know  something  about  the  general 
performance  of  hariclcapped  workers  aiid 
what  to  expect  so  far  as  accidents  are  con- 
cerned Fortunately,  there  Is  a  considerable 
body  of  data  to  satisfy  any  employer's  In- 
terest The  actual  performance  of  such 
workers  as  com.pared  to  nonhandlcapp^ed  em- 
ployees has  been  shown  to  be  very  favorable. 
In  1932.  the  Western  Electric  Co..  of  Kearny, 
N.  J  ,  made  a  comparison  of  alx)ut  652  dis- 
abled workers  with  a  similar  group  of  non- 
handicapped  employees  doing  the  same  tj^pes 
of  work.    Resignations,  absences  due  to  sick- 


ness, and  dl.'^ch.-'.rges  fcr  cat:??  were  f -ur.d  to 
be  from  7  to  8  percent  higher  am'  r.c  the 
nonhandlcapped  than  among  the  disabled. 
and  there  were  56  percent  fewer  accidents 
amcng  disabled  workers. 

Employers  are  frequently  reluctant  to  em- 
ploy handicapped  workers  because  of  the  fear 
of  having  to  pay  a  higher  compensation  rate. 
These  fears  have  no  basis.  The  initial  com- 
pensation rate  generally  Is  fixed  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  and  the  total  cost  is  based 
on  the  number  of  employees,  occupations, 
and  pay  roll.  No  Information  Is  generally  re- 
quired regarding  the  physical  condition  of 
the  employees.  The  rate  Is  later  adjusted 
on  the  basis  of  the  plant's  experience.  The 
claim  that  the  experience  must  necessarily 
be  pocr  If  handicapped  persons  are  em- 
ployed has  not  been  substantiated.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co..  as  an  example  to  show  that  the 
contrary  Is  generally  true,  employs  more  than 
10.000  physically  handicapped  workers  and 
reports  that  it  has  the  lowest  compensation 
Insurance  rate  In  the  automotive  Industry. 
Since  in  an  industrial  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  the  placement  and  training  of 
such  workers  would  be  based  on  the  physical 
requirements  of  each  Job,  the  accidept  risk 
could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

J  w  Dietz.  author  of  the  article  entitled 
"An  Exi->eriment  With  Vocationally  Handi- 
capped Workers."  which  app>eared  In  tlie 
February  1932  Issue  of  the  Personnel  Jour- 
nal, made  the  following  conclusion  rc-gard- 
Ing  the  Western  Electric  Co 's  exjjcriment : 
"Based  upon  the  data  presented  thus  far  In 
this  p>ap>er,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
Is  no  real  reason  why  people  possessing  cer- 
tain vcxjatlonal  defects  should  not  be  em- 
ployed by  large  industrial  concerns.  The  re- 
sults of  our  year's  experience  with  vccation- 
ally handicapped  workers  were  sufflclenily 
satisfactory  to  make  their  acceptance  a  part 
of  the  standard  practice  of  our  medical  de- 
partment  " 

"Likewise,  a^  a  r"sult  of  our  experience 
gained  in  working  with  the  vocationally  han- 
dicapped employees,  significant  changes  took 
place  In  our  thinking  regarding  other  phases 
of   cur   rehabilitation   problem. 

"It  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  not  exer- 
cised the  same  care  In  providing  an  ade- 
quate placement  and  follow-up  routine  for 
employees  who  were  impaired  with  sickness 
or  Injury  while  In  the  employ  of  the  ccra- 
pany." 

A  follow-up  and  placement  program  can  be 
effectuated  with  the  least  possible  cost  and 
with  the  maximum  advantage  to  employers 
and  disabled  workers  alike  Although  the 
services  of  a  rehabilitation  consultant  would 
be  valuable  and  Justified  In  the  larger  estab- 
lishments, a  close  cooperation  between  the 
medical  and  the  personnel  departments  could 
obviate  the  appointment  of  rehabilitation 
specialists  in  most  concerns  that  would  estab- 
Ish  and  carry  out  this  program  In  either 
case,  after  a  worker  had  been  physically  re- 
habilitated, the  medical  and  work  records 
would  be  available  to  the  personnel  inter- 
viewer In  the  guidance  and  placement  of  the 
worker.  Essential  to  this  program  Is  the  co- 
operation poESible  with  private  and  public 
vocational  rehabilitation  aeencles  whose  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  experience  would 
be  Invaluable. 

The  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  cf  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  the  State 
Industrial  hygiene  agencies  might  well  for- 
mulate a  Skeleton  outline  Ehowlng  the  place 
and  functions  of  vocational  reh3bllitatlon  In 
an  Industrial-health  program.  Additional  re- 
search could  profitably  be  conducted  as  to 
methods  and  measures  of  meeting  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  employers 

CONCLDSION 

I  am  frequently  asked,  "If  vocational  re- 
habilitation Is  as  practical  as  you  say  it  is, 
why  hasn't  It  been  more  widely  appreciated?  ' 


There  are  many  ar.?-,xrrs  to  th.->t  question  I 
have  tried  in  my  discus- ;on  if  the  relni:  n- 
ship  of  vocational  rehabliitat:  ii  to  iiidu-trial 
hygiene  to  give  one  answer  Perhaps  the 
greatest  handicap  to  progress  has  been  tl.at 
we  have  permitted  our  sentiment  to  nin 
away  with  our  reason.  We  hnvf  been  :i.- 
clined  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  cure  \]\e 
physical  disability  has  been  treated,  tbe  mi- 
tral problem  is  that  of  re-'-torlr.j;  eanui.i:  ca- 
pacity 80  the  handicapped  i^er.^ons  may  be- 

come  self-supportir.K  S.i.ce  the  return  of 
such  a  worker  to  the  labiT  niarket  should  t>e 
the  ultimate  goal,  we  must  recognize  our 
work  as  unfinished  when  it  stop?  short  of 
that.  We  must  shew  env.iloyerv  thm  it  is 
to  their  economic  adv;.:;-. rikie  to  cv  mpleie  tlie 
Job.  We  must  Impre-s  upon  them  the  fact 
that  they  have  developed  tquit.es  in  woikera 
who  become  disabled  and  as  in  tJ^e  case  oj  a 
machine,  they  will  profit  when  they  repair 
the  worker  rather  than  di.'^card  him  If  we 
succeed,  we  will  have  done  much  to  make 
social  and  economic  as?ets  cut  el  many  pres- 
ent human  liabilities 
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M:  ROBEHT.SON  of  Ncilh  Di^kota. 
Mr.  Sp» -ilver.  I  happen  to  repri.sent  a 
State  m  the  Union  v.l^.-.ch  in  no  way  is 
the  beneficiary  of  expenditures  lor  tlie 
prepa.'-ation  for  deJer.se.  In  fact,  in 
many  respects,  we  could  rca:>onr.b;y  feel 

that  we  have  been  dUscriminatcd  a>:ainj-t, 
and  yet  the  people  of  my  S;ale  must,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  laws,  accept  their 
proportionate  share  <  f  the  tax  burden 
that  the  Congrt.^'-  ha!-  laid  upon  the 
Nation. 

I  believe  tha;  I  can  speak  with  au- 
thority when  I  say  to  ycu  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  their  proportionate  place 
in  the  buuifn  of  taxation  amonR  the 
other  States  of  the  Union.  They  are.  in 
addition  to  as.sumii-i3  this  buidfn  of  tax- 
ation, confronting  an  evt'n  greater  prob- 
lem— tha'  of  pnorities     There  are  mpny 

small  n-.anufacturprs  m  the  Iai;:er  rii:e.s 
in  the  State  of  Norti^.  Dak- ta  that  arc 
finding  it  exceedingly  d.fficult,  by  rea.^-^in 
of  priorities  b.'lnp  routed  to  larg«  i  manu- 
facturers, to  obtain  supplies  f.ir  their 
regular  use.  \n6  because  ot  the  fart  that 
they  are  small  in  rhari^rter  th'v  do  not 
f^t  into  the  gt?npral  F'-d'  r-il  sch'-me.  and 
as  a  result  great  iia.-d  hip  .■-urround.s 
them.  Not  only  aie  th(  y  b  ;nE  forced 
to  the  brink  of  closine,  but  they  are  1  ke- 
wise  being  fC'iced  to  di>mi.s<:  numbers  of 
their  employees  who  have  been  on  their 
staffs  for  years. 

This  l.s  not  alone  cor.f^red  '.n  the  qu  ?- 
tion  of  manu'acturing,  but  ;.k  Ai-.-e  many 
large  retailers,  such  bj-  dealers  in  inotor 
cars,  farming  equipment,  trucks,  etc., 
find,  by  reason   of   priorities,   that   they 
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cannot  continue  In  their  business.  Quot- 
InR  one  particular  motor  dealer  located 
In  the  city  of  Parpo  and  Bismarck,  he 
has  this  to  say  in  a  letter  dated  October 
22: 

At  Fargn  which  Is  under  the  management 
of  The  writt-r.  we  begun  to  reel  the  pl:.ch  cf 
cot  havir.g  cars  to  sell  In  August,  and  we 
wei.'  :n  the  red  ever  91.800.  In  September 
rew  modt  Is  were  shipped  us  to  the  extent  of 
6bf  ut  42  u:;!ts.  and  the  corporation  mar.aged 
to  -how  a  profit  of  «17923  for  the  month 
In  Oct.ibtr  wr  are  Koine  to  have  35  cars. 
In  November  we  are  going  to  have  25  cars. 
Ill  M.iv  we  are  going  to  have  11  cars,  unless 
prrx'uction  Is  stepped  entirely. 

We  have  30  a-s.soclate  dealers  who  buy  their 
Chryslers  and  Plymouths  from  us,  and  you 
can  'ce  that  it  l.«  going  to  be  lmpos.sible  for 
U5=  to  maintain  this  organization  or  stay  In 
bujines*  otirselves  It  is  going  to  be  utterly 
Impossible  to  pay  our  people,  pay  cur  rent, 
and  stay  !n  the  automobile  busines.s  losing 
tt'  much  iTioney  every  month. 

I  ki:cw  that  we  have  no  right  to  criticize 
the  Guvpri-.ment  frr  developing  the  defense 
rei-ources  of  cur  country  All  I  ask  is  that 
Congress  try  to  give  us  "small  fry"  a  break  if 
y(.u  find  unreasonable  amouiits  of  raw  mate- 
rials are  being  built  vip.  Factcries  shru'.cl  be 
permitted  tn  manufacture  enough  gc-<,d>  to 
at  least  keep  the  business  cf  the  country 
nliVf  If  we  can  break  even  during  the  war. 
it  w:l!  crr'amly  help  If  a  let  cf  firms  must 
gc  I  ut  of  bu.s.ne.ss,  it  !?  gcir.g  to  m.-'aii  m^uch 
suffering  for  everybody.  North  Dakota  has 
i.(  dt  fcr.,-.-  revenu-,  and  It  will  Ju~t  h.ive  to 
pr,  rn  the  brend  line  If  things  ccntmue  as 
they  are  now  headed. 

Mr.  Sp-aker.  if  it  is  to  be  policy  cf 
the  Go\crnment,  through  the  rourina  of 
priorities,  to  di-srepard  the  wfll-bemc  of 
ail  thfse  smaller  people,  both  in  the  field 
of  manufacturing  and  in  distribution,  and 
if  thf'v  are  to  b*'  left  to  sink  or  swim,  as 
is  evidently  the  case,  then  they  should  be 
Informed  in  advance,  so  that  measures 
may  be  taken  to  conserve  such  portion  of 
their  capital  as  is  possible  to  conserve 
and  to  .mmediately  begin  a  process  of 
liquidation.  This  should  be  a  forthright 
policy  announced  by  the  Government  at 
an  early  date. 

The  small  business  people  of  my  State, 
and  I  believe  of  the  Nation,  are  exceed- 
ingly patriotic.  They  are  concerned 
with  their  share  of  the  problem  of  de- 
fense and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  that 
are  necessary.  It  was  not  to  be  accepted 
in  the  bt-pmning  that  by  a  process  of 
priorities  they  should  be  completely  liqui- 
dated and  forced  to  clcse  up.  losing  the 
savings  of  their  entire  lifetime.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  American  way. 
At  the  same  time,  they  listen,  with  thou- 
sands of  others,  to  the  fireside  chats  in 
which  we  are  told  that  we  will  fight  the 
Gt^rman  Chancelor  on  a  40-hour  week 
with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  but 
we  will  retain  our  social  gains.  Small 
business  asks  this  question,  and  right- 
fully so,  "Where  do  social  gains  b<^gin?" 

I  believe  the  first  duty  of  the  American 
Government,  transcending  its  plans  for 
the  arsenal  of  democracy,  is  to  keep  our- 
selves strong  within  ourselves.    The  little 


businessman  is  apparently  going  to  be 
tagged  as  the  forgotten  man  of  the  de- 
fense boom.  His  is  going  to  be  the  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  stay  in  business  without 
doing  business. 


What  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PEN'NSYIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Octuhcr  27,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EMPORIA   '  K.\XS  ) 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  privilege  given  m.e  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recorik  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Emporia 
(Kans.)  Gazette  of  October  20.  1941. 

The  editorial  follow^: 

[From  the  Emporia    ,Kar.s  >    Gazette   of 
Octobtr    20     1041 i 

WHAT     N  EXT  ' 

The  American  destroyer  Krarvy  was  tor- 
pedoed 111  what  by  any  rules  cf  the  war  game 
m.ay  be  dt  fined  honestly  as  American  waters. 
The  Keariy  was  en  the  peaceful  business  of 
its  Government  when  It  was  hit  Eleven 
sailers  In  the  uniform  of  their  country  were 
killed  m  the  perf-  rmance  of  their  duty.  They 
were  ruthlessly  killed  no:  In  a  battle  but  in  a 
raid  by  a  Cnrman  U-boat.  No  excuse  or  pal- 
liation for  their  murde  ■  Is  offered  by  Ger- 
many. The  crime  was  ro  accident.  It  was  a 
deliberate  a'tempt  to  provoke  the  United 
States  into  war.  Herr  Hrler  has  reached  a 
point  where  he  feels  tha:  if  the  Uni'.ed  States 
Is  at  war  we  will  turn  cur  arsenal  of  demcc- 
racy  away  from  aid  to  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  and  that  therefore  we  are  of  less  dan- 
k-er  to  Hitler  m  war  than  we  are  as  a  nonbel- 
ligtrentaKy      S*,)  he  has  provoked  war. 

Ii  Americans  are  s;cin^  to  live  in  this  world, 
if  cur  merchant  siiips  are  to  ply  the  oceaii 
h.ghways.  If  we  are  ic.ox:\z  to  trade  In  world 
commerce,  we  must  now  do  one  of  two 
things:  Fight  for  our  rights  or  plead  for  them 
With  the  conqueror,  tte  greatest  aggressor 
who  has  ever  trod  this  planet. 

What  are  we  going  to  do''  Shall  we  declare 
war  and  restrict  our  aid  to  the  United  States, 
or  shall  we  put  up  with  Hitler's  Insults  and 
cut  rages  and  still  remain  at  a  coward's  peace 
more  ^>r  less  bootlegging  cur  aid  to  those  who 
are  flghtii.g  for  our  cause? 

It  IS  a  serious  quefitio.i  Soon  we  must  an- 
swer It.  In  the  meau'ime,  the  Republican 
Party  last  week  in  the  k  wer  House  of  Con- 
gress did  not  present  a  pleasant  American 
prospect  when  It  turned  tail  and  refused  to 
arni  our  nierchant  ship-  e  .^ing  Into  the  seas 
where  murder  lurks  behind  every  horizon. 
That  Republican  vote  was  ciust  the  day  the 
news  canie  that  our  seiimen  had  been  mur- 
dered going  about  a  lawful  errand  for  their 
country. 

That  vote  will  be  hwd  for  Republicans  to 
explain  next  year  before  the  bailct  b^x.    K^'.v 


far   l3    a   Congressman   gclng  to   go   bating 
Roosevelt  by  sabotaging  his  country? 

It  was  a  craven  vote  Friday  If  ever  a  craven 
vote  was  cast. 


Unnecessary   Interest   Increases   National 
I  Debt  100  Percent 

'EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  October  27.  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  official 
Washington  is  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  $100,000,000  000  de.'ense  pro- 
gram to  be  completed  in  1944.  This  pro- 
gram would  involve  the  use  of  about  50 
percent  of  our  productive  facilities  for  de- 
fense, as  compared  with  less  than  one- 
fifth  at  present. 

I  believe  that  the  people  are  willing  to 
spend  everything  that  is  necessary  to  be 
spent  in  order  to  properly  prepare  our 
country  to  defend  Itself  However,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  sovereign  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  pay  interest 
for  the  use  of  its  own  credit. 

tJNlTED  STATES  SOVEREIGN 

No  city  is  sovereign  because  it  has  su- 
periors, the  State  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernitent.  A  State  is  not  sovereign  be- 
cause it  has  a  superior  in  the  National 
Government.  The  National  Govern- 
ment is  sovereign  because  it  has  no  su- 
perior In  the  form  of  a  goverriment.  and 
the  National  Government  has  the  power 
to  create  its  own  credit  upon  which  no 
interest  should  be  paid  instead  of  farming 
out  that  great  privilege  to  the  private 
banks  of  the  country. 

0>fE  HtJNDRED   BILLION   DOLLARS    WILL  COST  TAX- 
PAYERS    $200,000,000,000 

Under  cur  present  system,  long-term 
bonds  will  be  issued  and  sold  principally 
to  the  banks  that  create  the  money  on 
the  Government's  credit  to  provide  for 
the  $100,000,000,000  defense  program. 
By  the  time  a  long-term  bond  is  paid  as 
much  money  has  been  paid  in  interest  as 
the  amount  of  the  principal.  Therefore, 
the  $100,000,000,000  debt  will  amount  to 
$200,000  000,000  by  the  time  the  debt  Is 
paid.  Every  time  a  soldier  is  paid  a  dol- 
lar the  credit  lender  will  be  promised  a 
dollfir  for  rendering  no  service  whatso- 
ever. Every  time  that  a  materialman  is 
paid  a  dollar  for  material,  the  money 
lender,  who  renders  no  service  whatso- 
ever, will  be  promised  a  dollar. 

It  is   absolutely  unnecessary  for  the 

sovereign    Government    of    the    United 

States  to  pay  interest  for  the  use  of  the 

I  credit  that  the  Government  itself  creates. 

It  dP€S  not  make  sense. 
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No  Peace  With  Hitler 


EXIENSION   OF   REM.\RK3 
or 

HON.  LUTHEP  A.  JOHNSON 

^'F    T  :XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    1EPRESEN  I ATIVES 


Mondai    Ort^.bcr  27,  1941 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NFAV  YORK  TIMES 
OF  CCTOBKR    J-     :9i: 


Mr.  LUTHER  A  JOHN.SON  .Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  yesterday  ;in  editorial  which  I 
wish  everyone  in  A  nerica  might  read. 
It  is  entitled  "No  Pea:e  With  Hitler." 

It  is  a  clear,  forcefil.  and  logical  state- 
ment of  conditions  ccnfronting  our  coun- 
try, and  is  a  compk  te  answer  to  those 
appeasers  who  talk  loosely  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  I  -'ibn  it  same  herewith  in 
accordance  with  leave  granted  me. 
IFrcin   t!ie  Nt  v    •\',  rk  Tinies] 

N"    fT.ACE    W   :;■    HITLER 

What  started  out  to  be  a  debate  on  neu- 
trality has  become  a  c  ebate  on  whether  we 
shall  do  aU  we  can  tc  defend  the  Atlantic 
or  only  a  part;  nr.^  whther  we  shall  do  what 
we  do  soon  cncuih  r  too  late.  Those  who 
propc?e  that  we  do  only  a  part,  or  that  we 
put  off  doing  It.  are  not  arguing  for  peace. 
They  sre  arguing  for  u  prolongation  of  the 
war.  because  the  war  a  nnot  end  until  Nazl- 
Ism  Is  dLsarmed  and  .Vazl-lsm  will  not  be 
disarmed  without  our   lelp 

Hitler  cannot  make  prace  He  has  not  been 
able  to  make  peace  in  any  country  he  has 
occupied  or  conquered.  In  any  satellite  coun- 
try which  has  submitted  without  being  con- 
quered, in  (or  for)  any  allied  country.  What 
Is  called  peace  In  ar^jas  occupied  by  his 
armies  Is  not  peace:  not  In  France,  not  in 
Norway,  not  in  Poland.  lOt  In  Czechoslovakia, 
not  In  Yugoslavia.  Tiiere  are  unconquered 
enemies  of  Hitler  In  Austria,  In  Germany 
Itself. 

The  peace  of  which  le  dreams  is  the  dom- 
ination of  the  world,  md  the  world  Is  too 
big,  the  Nazis  too  few,  too  vicious,  and  too 
Inferior  in  wisdom  and  Imagination  to  make 
such  domination  possiole.  The  only  peace 
he  can  command  is  th?  peace  of  death,  and 
the  death  of  all  the  naicns  and  all  the  peo- 
ples who  are  now  his  enemies  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  even  his  unparalleled  lust  for  mur- 
der and  destruction. 

Peace  and  the  overthrow  of  Nazl-lsm  arc 
Inseparable  We  cannct  have  the  one  until 
we  have  achieved  the  other.  Isolation  can 
offer  us  nothing  but  :he  burden  of  a  de- 
fensive armament  wh'ch  will  eat  up  half 
our  substance  year  after  year,  which  will 
end  our  hopes  of  progx-ss.  which  will  mili- 
tarize our  institutions,  and  which  will  leave 
us  at  best  a  temporary  and  precarious  island 
In  a  sea  of  anarchy. 

We  can  no  more  Insure  peace  by  passing 
laws  or  not  passine  laws  than  we  can  insure 
freedom  frcr-.  dr  utht  flood,  or  hurricanes 
by  the  same  devices.  We  have  come  to  a 
stage  In  the  world's  history  when  peace  can 
be  had  only  by  those  nilllng  to  work  for  It 
and  to  sacrifice  for  it  There  are  no  excep- 
tions to  this  rule:  It  b  nds  this  Republic  aa 
firmly  as  it  binds  Brits  in  and  Russia. 


Importance  of  Butter  in  Navy  Ration 


EXIENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF    K'N^".'; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IIKIKESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27.  1941 


RES'^LUTION  I'NANrMOrSI-Y  ADOPTED  BY 
THE  KANS.^S  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Ml .  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution,  relating 
to  S.  1959,  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  its 
regularly  called  meeting  at  Kansas  City. 
Kans.,  Monday,  October  20,  1941: 

That  important  arm  of  cur  Military  Estab- 
lishment, the  XJnlted  States  Navy,  is  entitled 
to  and  should  have  the  best  daily  ration  it 
is  possible  to  afford  for  health,  strength,  and 
stamina.  Butter,  which  health  authorities 
universally  recognize  as  superior  In  nutritive 
and  resistance-building  qualities,  is  and  has 
been  a  most  valuable  constituent  of  their 
ration,  a  product  that  has  efficiently  sus- 
tained our  armed  forces  in  their  glorious 
victories  throughout  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. There  is  no  substitute  for  butter,  and 
as  packed  under  Government  sup)ervision  in 
hermetically  sealed  tins.  It  successfully  with- 
stands any  and  all  climatic  and  other 
conditions. 

We.  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
convened  in  our  regular  quarterly  mejtlng, 
wish  to  express  our  strongest  opposition  to 
Senate  bill  1959.  which  would  authorize  the 
Navy  to  substitute  oleomargarine  for  butter 
In  the  daily  ration. 

The  secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  mail 
copies  cf  this  resolution  to  members  of  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  to  all 
Kansas  Senators  and  Representatives. 


National  Defense  Migration 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARPLS 

nr 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRE3ENTATI\'E3 


Monday.  October  :r.   1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE  C.  FVELAND 
(OHIO)   PLAIN  DEALER 


M:    TOLAN      Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  c.x'end  n.y  icmaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  ir.cluic  the  following  edit'innl 
frf  r^.  :''.:>'  C.'\-;and  'Ohio  Piam  Dealer 
of  S.i.-.?nibct  25,  1941; 


;Frcn-i   t!ic  Clf ve'.-.i^.d   lOhio'i    P'.<\:n  I>-tiler  of 
SeMttri.b.  r  2S    1941 

en.    K     A^TlCN    C.I'.XED    foil 

Quirk  action  must  b<'  :;,kc:,  l^y  Cleve'and 
industrial.  laU)r.  and  wo.:. in  :(.:ut;s  to  pre- 
vent a  mass  migration  of  workers  into  this 
city  from  area-  which  have  i.  ♦  ytt  felt  the 
full  effects  of  the  detcnse  bc>'  :■'. 

It  is  esseniliil  ;!..,•  -..  l:  i.,;.  :.  be  t.iki.n, 
first  Of  all.  bec:iu-_ .  a-  M.ir:  J  GL'-s-'mmi  in- 
formed Mayor  Blythln  TuesdBV,  we  are  already 
short  some  6.700  dwelling  units  In  the  i.u;.-  >- 
polltan  area  and  have  no  inenn.<;  rf  i.r  ,  :r.ii.  >- 
dating  a  sudden  Increase  of  6e\or:i;  t'.iotis.n.d 
in  our  population.  If,  as  ha$  been  estimated, 
37,000  new  workers  will  be  needed  here  bet  re 
the  end  of  the  year,  It  obviously  is  iinpo.s-.ble 
to  build  enoug.i  homes  to  take  care  of  thiin 
In  that  time  or  for  a  long  while  to  come 

In  the  second  place,  if  these  new  workers 
all  come  from  outside  this  coniir.u:..ty  and 
settle  down  here,  the  return  of  lunnia;  condi- 
tions will  find  us  with  a  brand  new  nlief 
problem  superimposed  upon  our  normal  diie. 
and  If  the  return  of  normal  conditions  \\ere 
to  be  followed  by  another  depres.'^lon.  the  care 
of  these  additional  Jobless  families  wculd  be  a 
financial  burden  this  community  could  not 
bear. 

There  are,  according  to  relialile  fi^'urcs, 
fome  27.000  employable  wrscn?  still  cut  of 
woik  in  Gi eater  Cleveland.  A  substantial 
number  of  them  are  Negroes  or  the  t)ff>pring 
of  Negroes  who  were  brought  here  from  the 
South  to  relieve  the  labor  shortage  during  the 
last  World  War  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  moral  implications  of  keeping  them 
unemployed  while  new  workers  are  broui'ht 
in  from  outside.  It  stands  to  reascn  that  if 
these  men  could  be  used  In  defense  Industry 
when  they  were  fresh  from  an  agricultural 
section.  It  should  be  possible  to  u.^*  them  now 
after  they  have  had  a  quarter  of  a  cci.tuiy  of 
contact  with  Inriustriai  life. 

A  consideratile  number  of  the'*  ui.ern- 
ployed  are  ski. led  Negroes  who  hHve  l>een 
kept  out  of  industry  by  prejvidice,  ci'Jurs  fire 
youths  who  have  received  traii.lr.j:  m  N  Y  A. 
and  hlgh-schoc'l  machine  ^l:  p^ 

It  is  true,  hrwever,  thai  the  creT'er  num- 
ber of  these  27.000  able-bodied  u-.emplf^yed 
are  not  trained  In  skilled  trades,  aid  that  it 
might  seem  more  simple  and  convei.ient  to 
bring  skilled  workers  here  from  other  cities. 
But  the  confusion  inherent  in  t!ie  lack  (f 
housing  for  Immigrants  would  fT-et  any 
Immediate  benefit. 

The  Intelligent  solution,  therefore  is  to 
make  room  for  these  unemployed  by  a  ir.cv- 
Ing-up  process  In  Indu.-try.  letting  them  do 
the  work  of  men  who  are  now  employed  In 
less-skilled  jobf:  but  who  art  capable  of  tak- 
ing on  more-skilled  w  rk  tier- use  they  have 
now  been  employ  d  1(T  s -ineti.T.e  a:.c!  h;<ve 
been   in  direct  contact   with   indu.'^iry 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  withi  ut  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  lab(ir  unions  s-^m.e 
of  which  have  been  relurtsnt  to  a-jiuit 
Negroes  Into  membership.  It  will  be  to  the 
selfish  Interest  of  the  unions  to  co  ptrate 
because.  If  for  no  other  rear  .n,  a  ^reat 
influx  of  outside  workers  into  this  city  would 
mean  a  glutted  labr.r  n.-^rket  in  the  post- 
defen.se  period. 

Let  us  tackle  at  once.  thertJcre.  the  job 
of  pulling  all  27  000  unernpioyc^d  to  work 
before  we  open  up  the  doors  to  cutMders. 
And  at  the  same  time,  since  thes€'  27,000  may 
not  be  enough,  let  us  d;.  all  in  cur  power 
to  relieve  t^ir  pre-'^ent  housing  shortage  aijd 
provide  arl'j.'.  •  al  dwellingi  for  the  migra- 
tory w  rkf  r'-  ;■  ::.ay  becoir.e  absolutely  neces- 
sary i-,  bi  ii.g  iii. 
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Bill  of  Rights 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


EXrENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or    CALITOJLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27.  1041 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SAN    FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  thank- 
Ins  you  for  permi.s.sion  to  extend  my  le- 
mark.s  in  thf  Record.  I  desire  to  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  Sunday,  Octot>^r  5, 
1941, 

The  editorial  bears  the  compelling 
caption  "Honor  your  Bill  of  Rights." 
and  conimendi.  the  movement  toward 
inakint:    nrxt    Derembrr     15    a    n.itional 

holiday.  That  da»e  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation cf  t!:e  Bill  of  Right?, 

The  San  F^-ancisco  Examintr  has  al- 
ways been  a  powerful  and  apgressive 
force  in  the  intercbt  of  good  government. 
It  has  wielded  a  tremendous  influ*  nee 
In  San  Francisco,  in  California,  and 
throughout  the  entire  West,  The  Ex- 
aminer's endorsement  of  Bill  of  Rishts 
Day  is  another  evidence  of  devcticn  to 
American  ideals  and  traditions, 

December  15.  1941,  should  be  declaicd 
a  legal  holiday. 

The  editorial  reads: 
[FYoni  the  San  Fiar^rism  Examir.er  cf 
October  5,  1941 1 

nONClR    YOUR    BILL    OF    RIGHTS 

"A  bill  of  richt?  IS  what  tl:e  people  are 
eniuled  to  ak?ain-t  every  tjuvtriiii.- r.t  L>n 
earih.  '  i  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Janifs  Madi- 
son  in    1787  : 

Next  EKcember  15  will  be  the  one  hur.drecl 
and  fi:tie:h  anniversary  cf  the  prov  lania-iun 
of   'he  E  ;;  of   Ri^hlr^ 

Thi.s  cdto  i^  sfLond  m  importance  fnly  to 
the  proclamation  of  cur  independence  un 
July  4,  1776. 

l*reparatiori.s  should  been  nijw  in  e\ery 
citv,  town,  and  hamlet  m  the  United  States 
to  liftintly  hor.or  tins  treniendou.^  evt.it  in 
our  hiitorv,  nn  event  that  tod.:y  d;:  ctly 
t^'Uciies  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ;n  the 
Republic 

December  15  should  be  declared  a  n.stional 
hohday 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope  a?  chairman  of  the 
B-.l!  of  R  tints  Sesquicentennial  Cnnim-.rtee  1<? 
organizr..^  Nation-wide  celetra*:ons  by 
eclirK.iI.-i,  civic  ortranlzations.  labor  unic  i.s  and 
churche,*  of  all  creeds  to  p.-irticipa'e  .n  the 
ann;\oi>;iry  of  the  prcclamation  of  h;ws  that 
are  th.e  ^ery  corners-tone  on  which  American 
principle-  of  freedv  m,  tolerance,  and  eq\ia'..ty 
rest. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
was  it  more  nece-.sary  than  at  preseiit  for  a 
reaffirmanon  of  ihe  precicus  principle*  cf 
the    Bill  of  Ruhts    which   are    In   the  main: 

Freedom  of  religion  of  the  pre*s  of  speech, 
Biid  the  ritth:  to  petition  the  CTCvernment  for 
redress— to  be  secnre  in  vcnr  Iv  u-e  aj.,in.-t 
Uiireii.>.'>"..able  iearches  and  Seiz;ires — tii.a  oy 


Jury — no  .-oldier  in  time  :>t  peace  tc  be  quar- 
tered on  veii.ir  prem.ipes. 

Til-..-  MaL'.-ia  Carta  of  our=  has  lasted  150 
years 

It  has  withs'^ood  Impregnably  the  Impact 
if  a  Lneat  Civil  \V..r  and  four  other  wars. 

I*  is  over  the  praiciples  of  our  Bill  of 
Rlcr;-l^s  th.at  the  v,cr'.c.  today  stands  at 
Armagedc.cn. 

Ai.ci  m  the  coming  Nation-wide  celebra- 
•;onF  whic*-  we  urge  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  let  us  not  forget  the  man  who 
introduced  and  fought  for  the  Bill  of  Rights 
In  the  First  Congress — James  Madison. 

Am.ong  the  founding  fathers,  James  Madi- 
son has  been  sadly  neglected  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  declared  by  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  to  be  "the  father  of  the  Con- 
stjTutlon." 

lie  has  also  been  cilkd  the  forgotten 
Ani-rican 

Eft  Mndi^on  was  net  cnly  the  father  ol  the 
CoTis'l'u':'  n:  he  was  al-o  the  father  of  the 
Bill  cf  R.i^hts 

Let  lis  make  December  15  a  celebration 
th;  V  I.k.e  the  shot  at  Concord  Bridge,  will  be 
heard  around  the  world, 

Ai.d  meanwhile,  Americans  of  all  creeds, 
:i;i  C'  :  •^-.  and  races,  read  and  memorize  by 
henf^  T!ic-e  fir='  10  amendments  to  the  Ccu- 
stituticii— vcur  Bill  of  Rights. 


H3'pocrisy  of  War 


EXTENSION  CF  P.EMARIIS 


CF 


HON.  WARD  JOHNSON 

OF  c.».:  troRNi.f 
IN  THE   HOV.-E  OP    i'.EFRESENTATIVES 


Mtndu:,'.  O^!   '.)_r  27.  1941 


Mr,  JOHNSON  ff  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tveiy  ne  a^zies  that  our  Na- 
tion IS  ccnfrcn'vd  w:tl-i  the  most  critical 
situation  Since  i^s  b-'ii.  Our  people  are 
divided  at  a  time  v.h-n  v.e  should  have 
the  utme-t  r.,r; .Ma:  ;.;.'v,  This  division 
is  cau.-  ci  rr.i.-'iy  by  lack  of  faith  and 
confidence  in  national  leaders.  Our  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  doing  Indi- 
rectly -.nany  things  that  it  cannot  legally 
do  directly,  and  altho  Jch  many  facts  can- 
not be  toid  the  people  of  the  Nation  be- 
cause they  are  military  secrets,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  acts  of  our  Federal 
Government  in  preparing  for  national 
defense  and  aid  to  England  and  her  al- 
lies ecu:'.:  Weil  be  disclcsed  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  because  they  are 
w-'.l  knowii  to  a-4ents  of  the  Axis  Powers. 
Th;-  c"ur.-:y  belcng:  to  the  people,  this 
is  ih'ir  Gr-i'.ernmf^n'.  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  V.  hat  their  agents  in  this 
Government  are  doing  in  their  behalf. 
The:ef::e,  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  contend  that 
if  wr^  wf  u:d  have  national  unity,  which  we 
so  much  desire  at  this  time,  our  national 
leaders  should  cpenl.-  di.>close  true  facts 
and  figures  to  ail  th^  people  of  the  Na- 
tion and  especially  to  the:r  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

A  very  fir.e  editorial  on  this  question, 
entitled  "Hxpccrtsv  c  f  War"  appeared  on 
October  24  m  :;;e  Lung  Beach  Independ- 


ent df  Long  Btach,  Calif.,  and  I  desire 
to  si^bmit  the  thought  contained  in  that 
editorial  to  every  Government  official  for 
his  careful  consideration.  Ccpy  of  the 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

IFroin  the  Long  Beach  (Calif  1    Independent 
of  October  24,  1941) 

HYPOCRISY  OF  WAR 

Or  e  of  the  most  marked  weaknesses  of  the 

natl<  ns  opposing  Adclf  Hitler  is  their  pen- 
chant for  theoretical  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  world  conflict.  We  discuss 
international  law  in  a  world  where  interna- 
tioni  1  law  has  ceased  to  have  any  meaning. 
We  ( iscuss  neutrality  as  an  actual  condition 
of  01  ir  Nation  when  we  are  in  fact  anything 
but    I  neutral  nation. 

In|the  current  discussions  revolving  around 
the  Repeal  of  certain  sections  of  the  neutral- 
ity Ifiw  we  still  indulge  this  weakness  which 
mig^t  prove  to  be  fatal  to  our  success.  In 
talkfcig  about  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the 
portions  of  the  seas  which  are  neutral  and 
whicji  are  not  neutral  our  leadership  Is  con- 
ducting our  foreign  relations  from  the  stand- 
poiii  ol  outright  hypocrisy. 
Wpat  are  the  facts? 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  ag- 
gresi  ioiis  of  Adolf  Hitler.  It  Is  a  fact  thut 
we  )  re  shipping  munitions  of  war  to  bellig- 
erent  nations  (Great  Britain  and  Russia).  It 
is  a  fact  that  under  International  law  Gtr- 
mar  y  has  every  right  to  seize  and  to  sink 
sucl  shipments.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  Germany 
does  seize  and  sink  such  shipments  she  Is 
committing  not  an  act  of  piracy  but  a  Jus- 
tifiaole  defense  of. German  interests. 

L(  t  us  presume  that  this  Nation  were  at 
war  with  an  opposing  power  and  that  a  third 
neu  ral  in  an  open  and  declared  policy  of  aid 
to  olir  enemy  were  to  ship  cannons,  ammuni- 
tion, and  planes  to  our  enemy.  Does  anyone 
beli  '\e  that  our  Navy  would  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  such  shipments  arrive  at  their 
destination  to  be  used  In  attacks  against  us? 
V  e  know  what  the  answer  would  be  and 
we  enow  full  well  that  Germany  will  attack 
ccnk-oys  and  will  sink  such  supplies  if  she 
hasl  the  opportunity.  To  pretend  an  In- 
digaation  over  such  things  is  rank  hypocrisy 
wh^n  everyone  knows  that  such  acts  follow 
our 'Course  as  naturally  as  day  follows  night, 
lb  witness  our  Mr,  Hull  issue  a  statement 
conlemnlng  these  attacks  as  piracy  and  to 
wiiiiess  our  President  condemning  these 
actions  as  the  act  of  "rattlesnakes"  Is  to  wit- 
nesii  an  effort  to  mislead  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  plain  fact  ol  ctir 
advmture  into  a  world  at  war. 

Sirely  our  administration  could  have 
plai  nly  told  our  people  that  acts  of  aggres- 
sion would  be  committed  against  our  ships 
if  ffe  can-  ed  munitions  of  war  to  Great 
Britain.  If  the  administration  Is  so  naive  as 
to  Believe  otherwise  It  doesn't  deserve  to  held 
its  present  power. 

(iin  this  be  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
adnfiinistratlon  that  it  fears  the  American 
peotole?  Does  this  fear  lead  it  to  use 
hypocrisies  and  shams  In  order  to  place  cur 
relations  en  a  basis  where  frank  and  avowed 
wai  is  inevitable?  Does  it  fear  that  if  it  told 
tha  facta  of  the  lituation  to  the  American 
peqple  and  to  Congress  that  it  would  get  a 
votfc  ol  "no  confidence"? 

whatever  the  motives  of  the  administra- 
tlofi  the  means  used  to  bewilder  and  to  fool 
tha  American  peop^^  are  highly  reprehensible. 
This  administration  or  any  other  adminis- 
tration cannot  ask  for  national  unity  by  the 
usel  of  such  methods. 

national  unity  of  purpose  comes  cnly  from 
tha  faith  ol  the  people  In  Its  leadership  in 
tinies  of  peril  and  our  people  cannot  have 
laiih  In  hypocrisy. 


it 
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Our  National  Defense 


EX'IEN.^:ON   OF   RZM.XRKS 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

L  F   I  r. :  ; '  ^  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I.F:  -.L-ENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27.  1941 


RADIO    ALiDHKoi    Oh    HjN      RAYMOND    S. 
SPRINGER.  CF  INDIANA 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  ;\Ir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  (ivvn  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  address  I  made  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  last  Saturday 
night  on  the  subject  Our  National  De- 
fense, whldh  address  follows: 

My  fellow  countrymen,  I  am  tremendously 
honored  tonight  to  have  the  high  privilege 
of  speaking  to  the  people  of  our  Natlcn,  and 
I  am  especially  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  the  people  of  my  own  congres- 
sional district  on  the  subject  of  Our  National 
Defense. 

As  I  speak.  I  know  tnat  many  of  my  ccm- 
rades  of  the  last  World  War  are  listening 
Their  valor  and  their  fcrti'ude  stands  as  a 
monument  which  will  endure  thrcughcut 
time  May  I  commend  that  outstanding 
courage  and  the  fine  ptacetime  citizenship  of 
these  venerable  men,  and  that  of  tJie  veter- 
ans of  all  wars  because  I  am  convinced  their 
undimmed  loyalty  to  cur  flag  and  to  cur 
country  will  carry  them  onward  and  for- 
ward to  greater  heights  in  these  hours  of 
anguish  and  uncertainty  Our  people  ap- 
plaud the  devotion  of  our  veterans  to  every 
patriotic  endeavor  of  the  hour.  May  I  com- 
pliment the  jseople  of  this  great  Nation  upon 
the  universal  stand  taken  by  them  for  a 
sound  and  strong  national  defense. 

I  speak  tonight  upon  a  subject  which  is  a 
very  sentimental  one — It  is  chanted  by  our 
people  throughout  the  wakeful  hours  of  life; 
It  is  stimulated  by  the  prattlln?  voice  and  the 
childish  laughter  of  tie  children,  it  is  aug- 
mented by  the  hurriec  step  and  the  pleairant 
voice  of  virile  youth,  and  it  Is  nourished  and 
made  complete  by  the  cautious  voice  of  wis- 
dom from  mature  manhood  and  womanhood; 
they.  In  unison,  express  It  la  no  uncertain 
terms — it  Is  the  voice  of  the  people,  saying 
"Our  national  defense  "  The  defense  of  our 
country,  our  people,  and  our  institutions  is 
that  which  predominates  today.  Men  and 
women,  even  httle  children,  frcm  the  four 
corners  of  this  great  Nation  are  calling  for 
our  national  defense  tc  be  made  so  sound  and 
so  strong  th.it  we  may  be  enabled  to  repel 
the  attack  of  any  foe.  This  Is  not  the  appeal 
of  any  particular  class  or  group  of  cur  people, 
but  it  Is  the  unanlir.ous  demand  ol  all  ol 
our  people.  Whatever  may  arise  in  this  Na- 
tion from  which  any  diK-ord  may  be  developed 
in  these  critical  hours  may  be  ascertained  to 
be  only  passive — yet,  there  Is  no  discord  In 
the  demand  of  our  people  that  we  be  ade- 
quately and  completely  prepared  so  we  may 
defend  our  country,  our  flag,  cur  Institutions, 
and  our  homes  even  tC'  the  last  man,  in  case 
we  are  attacked  That  Is  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  every  American. 

It  is  '.  very  high  privilege  to  speak  upon  this 
subject,  because  it  sjinbolizes  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  new  life  o:  the  world  The  dust 
of  the  ancient  day  hfs  been  removed  The 
8elfli£hness  of  the  Old  World  where  might  be- 
came the  master  of  right  and  where  wars  have 
been  the  rule  rather  tian  the  exception,  has 
been   cast    aide    and     icw   reposes   in    decay 


Tlic  treasures  cf  the  olden  days,  where  crum- 
bling shrines  and  ancient  art  once  thrived, 
have  become  forgotten  lore  and  our  people  In 
this  New  World  have  developed  that  philos- 
ophy In  life  of  ccmpletely  discarding  that 
which  Is  outgrown  and  outworn.  This  Is  the 
new  life  of  the  world 

At  the  moment  we  lace  omincus  days  in  our 
country.  We  may  p.^use  and  reflect  upcn  the 
past,  but  the  past  is  secure.  We  are  inspired 
by  it  With  that  inspiration  every  American 
stands  as  a  guardian  cf  cur  future  Our 
country,  with  her  ideals  and  traditions,  has 
traveled  far.  We  must  not  step,  nor  even 
pause,  within  the  shadow  cf  today  Since  the 
days  of  Lord  CornwalUs  and  Yorktov.'n  we 
have  ever  faced  the  front  The  future  is  our 
goal.  Whatever  may  intervene  which  may 
tend  tc  obstruct  cur  course,  we  will  lace  it — 
we  will  meet  it  as  Americans 

We  are  constrained  to  rcfltct  upon  our  tra- 
ditions, tonight.  becausL'  we  seek  to  perpetu- 
ate them,  Tliese  must  remain  inviolate  Our 
Constitution  ana  the  Elil  ol  Rights,  which 
stand  supreme,  grant  to  every  American  the 
right  ol  a  Iree  man — the  right  to  worship 
God  as  he  or  she  may  desire — the  right  to 
work  and  to  earn  k  living  and  the  opportunity 
ol  progress — the  lit)erty  and  freedom  which 
every  American  enjoys  in  this  Nation.  These 
are  the  inalienable  rights  cf  every  n".an.  wo- 
man, and  child  within  cur  country.  Every 
citizen  cf  this  Nation  Is  entitled  to  the  tqual 
protection  under  law.  Thus,  ours  is  truly  the 
land  of  equal  opportunity.  Our  sacred  duty 
is  that  we  forever  guard  those  fine  American 
traditions  which  have  teen  handed  down  to 
us  from  our  forefathers. 

Our  national  defense — that  is  our  theme 
tonight.  We  have  the  most  profound  sym- 
pathy for  every  democracy  In  the  Old  World, 
and  their  allies,  that  can  emanate  from  the 
hearts  cf  a  people.  It  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  ever}-  nation  now  engaged  in  defending 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  a  free  people  may 
completely  conquer  those  who  seek  to  domi- 
nate and  force  upon  them  a  new  and  unsolv- 
able  philosophy  of  government.  Our  people 
hcpe.  witB  a  fervency  which  touches  the 
human  heart,  that  our  own  Nation  may  be 
spared  from  the  horrors  of  war.  We  want 
peace  in  our  country.  Yet.  the  curse  of 
mastery,  the  unalterable  desire  of  acquisition 
ol  territory  and  the  ordid  purpose  of  satis- 
fying a  selfish  motive — all  of  these  elements, 
spurred  on  by  the  lash  of  a  consummate  de- 
sire, with  personal  domination  and  individual 
dictation  as  the  goal,  cause  the  war  lords  to 
openly  pursue  their  conquest  for  p>ower  and 
dominion. 

Their  unholy  philosophy  of  life  and  of 
government  must  not  prevail  h-^re  Ours  is 
the  American  way  of  life  Our  liberty  and 
freedom,  as  we  have  known  it,  must  never 
yield  to  the  Individual  domination  of  any 
dictator.  Cur  Constitution,  which  is  entirely 
sacred,  and  our  rcpresemative  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  thereunder,  m.ust  not 
perish  from  the  earth 

As  we  speak  of  cur  national  defense,  ever 
urging  that  it  be  made  so  sound  and  strong 
that  it  may  stand  as  a  beacon  l!%ht — a  dis- 
tinct warning — against  any  attack  of  our  Na- 
tion., we  mean  that  our  boys  in  camp  must 
be  equipped  with  every  modern  implement 
of  war;  that  planes,  tanks,  guns,  mechanized 
armored  cars,  and  modern  equipment  be 
amply  provided  for  training  ano  for  use  In 
combat,  in  case  war  should  eventually  come 
to  us,  and  these  must  be  provided  for  our 
solQlers  without  stmt  or  hindrance.  As  we 
face  serious  days  we  mu.st  demand  that  in  the 
development  cf  our  defense  we  receive  $1  in 
value  for  every  dollar  we  spend  Much  has 
been  said  respecting  the  colossal  waste  of 
money  which  Is  provided  by  the  taxpayers  ol 
our  country  for  our  defense.  This  waste  must 
be  entirely  eliminated.  Our  people  demand 
that  all  waste  be  stepped.  Should  the  waste 
of  m^ney  continue,  and  should  nondelense 
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spending  of  money  be  furti  BT  cctnit'  nii.red 
by  these  in  power,  it  is  doabtfu'  if  v^  ur  de- 
fense will  be  perfected  within  ;h;  f.:..r  re- 
quired. The  t-aglc  fact  that  we  h  \:'  en 
Impoverished  Treasury  a;  d  a  !--.i..:,'t  r;:  t  di  bt 
caust^  great  concern  0:.t  ^i  'l.e  r.s.-  n'.i.il 
elements  cf  defense  is  a  w-ll-f:;  td  tr,  ;i-u:y. 
Tins  we  do  not  have  W.,'  are  fiiciiig  a  c  ri- 
tinuous  struggle  thri  ughjut  the  ccinitig 
years 

Thus,  we  lace  the  future.  The  patriot.  ;n 
ol  every  American  Is  exaltPd  commensu;ate 
with  our  ideals  In  these  days  there  naist  bo 
no  laggards  within  our  boundaries  When 
our  country  culls,  we  will  respond,  t^u:  re- 
sponse is  universal — it  is  voluntj-rx  The 
quickened  heartbeats  of  an  art  used  people 
cau'e  all  Americans  to  stand  at  attv  nti' n 
In  the  dim  and  dark  unki.ow'.,  i:.  th>  '.i-u,  ie 
realm  of  an  indistinct  future,  t!.'  c  ;'t  :  ',g 
stars  of  liberty  and  freedom  will  r  r.'r.iie  to 
shine;  their  lusier  has  n'  •.  '.ko:,  dminitd.  and 
must  not  be  dimmed;  !!.■  v  w,;;  r mtiniie  to 
shine  throughout  the  fu;..;e  v.  .i:> 

Every  American  rcflof.  u;  ;.  tie  i!,  n-.e. 
tonight.  Our  National  Defense  V.e  ;c:!»ct 
upon  the  question,  "What  is  rur  c1  ;t\  t  ur 
country?"  Qui  duty  is  defines;  T!.t  re-p  :i- 
slbllity  Is  curs  Yes;  we  will  a<  ;■  :.ri  i  ur 
country — we  wiU  defend  It.  ai.o.  e\i>iy  n^.e 
American  tradition,  even  to  the  I.i^i  rr...ii 
Our  country  has  ever  arisen  to  ii.ot  (very 
ei^gency.  We  will  not  fill  in  th.'-  c:i.-:8. 
Thus  we  will  assure  the  perpetuation  cf  'ur 
heritage,  the  sacred  traditions  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  sturdy  pioneers.  a:id  wp  v>.;:i  r.uiko 
our  contribution  to  the  end  that  <  vi:  N.if.on 
and  our  flag  will  be  secure.  We  wi;;  to  icr- 
ward  as  united  Ainericars.  not  m.ircli.nE  to 
our   fate,   but    marching    to   a  most   giuiuus 
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M:  BOGGS.  Mr  Speuker.  the  phys- 
ical installation  of  a  (::eat  army  supply 
base  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  was  b*'pun  irj 
1918  and  completed  in  June  1919  It 
ccmpri.^ed  three  great  six-story  buildings 
with  leading  platforms,  railway  spur.s, 
runwa.v.-  and  piers  complete.  This  in- 
stallation was  constructed  to  meet  the 
then  existing  war-time  n(-eds  of  th» 
Army  but  was  not  completf-d  unt:l  after 
the  war  ended.  Little  use  was  made  cf 
the  installation  except  loi  the  ht. using 
of  excess  war  stock.^  As  these  stocks 
were  disposfd  of,  cfam  area.s  were 
made  available  for  conim*  iciai  use.  The 
revenue  from  such  rentals  made  the  in- 
stallation self-sustaining  during  the  years 
of  the  depot's  inactivity. 

Now.  after  more  than  a  score  of  y.^ars 
of  disuse,  the  base  has  comf'  to  life  and 
Is  operating  on  a  grand  scale  and  with 
a  smoothness  that  draw--  v.nnder  from 
the  average  cit izt-n  anc  prai.^^e  from 
those  whose  buiintss  it   ls   to  manage 
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preat  affiiis.  A  small  part  of  one  of 
the  ihic-  ci'  at  bui'diass  remains  in  pi'i- 
vat*'  hands  by  Ua,-,f.  a  lease  which  has 
bt-en  extended  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Gnvernmcnt  'o  mmmiize  leaseholder's 
hard>hij:v  Final  evacuation  will  take 
plarr.  bv  a£i:eem''n*,  prior  to  January  1, 
1942,  :•  !?  annrunced  b\  the  headquar- 
ter.-, of  the  crmmand.  the  New  Orl.^ans 
pr::  of  e:r.baikation  and  general  depot. 

The  creation  of  this  huce  organization 
as  a  :  orne  conrfrn  resulted  not  Irr^m 
any  hn-'^zard  s.>nes  of  events  but  fmrn 
long-ran  :c  planning  by  the  War  De- 
partmon'.  p'anninc  in  which  the  office 
of  the  Quarte:niaster  General  took  an 
important  part  This  agency  of  the  War 
Departm.ent  is  charped  with  the  task  of 
supply. nst  the  troops  and  with  providin;^ 
the  physical  installations  necessary  to 
thi'  service  of  supply. 

In  the  lull  that  followed  the  war  of 
1917-18.  serious  consideration  had  been 
piven  by  s.ome  Government  economist-,  'o 
the  idea  of  .sellma:  the  sreat  buildms.s  and 
all  their  appuittnances,  but  there  were 
nn  bidders.  It  was  a  "white  elephant ." 
KeepinR  the  lonc-ranne  view  of  thinc^, 
the  oface  of  the  Quartermaster  Gentval 
arranged  to  lea.se  the  property,  cr  all  but 
a  small  part  reserved  for  Government 
use.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
port  of  Npw  Orleans,  more  brieflv  known 
as  the  d  irk  boaid.  took  up  the  lease  and, 
as  planned,  sublet  to  com.mercia'.  firms. 

The  lta.'<e  contained  a  chure  which 
provided  for  recapture  in  case  of  procla- 
maticn  of  a  major  emeigency.  When 
the  enifigency  arrived  that  clause  pro',  t-d 
its  value.  W.thout  it  the  buildines  might 
have  been  recaptured  by  arrancemetr 
with  m-cupants,  but  that  might  have  led 
to  senrvis  delays  and  costly  nfgotianrn>, 
tut  the  contingency  had  been  foreseen 
and  following  the  fall  of  Prance,  moves 
toward  react'vation  of  the  ba.-e  were 
br'gun. 

The  base  as  com.pleted  in  1919  cost 
$15,000  COO.  It  had  2,000  feet  of  pier,  but 
this  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1922. 
and  bi;t  800  feet  had  been  rebuilt  prior 
to  tlie  beginning  cf  reactivaticn.  Rail- 
way sidings,  7  miles  of  track,  served  the 
buildings  and  the  wharf.  Two  of  the 
buildings  were  in  private  hands  when  the 
present  emergency  developed.  Only  one 
building  was  immediately  available  for 
Quartermaster  Corps  use.  but  the 
skeleton  for  a  great  institution  was  there. 

Reactivation  of  the  base  began  Sep- 
tember 25.  1940. 

War  Department  orders  were  to  create 
a  living  organization  adequate  to  supply 
needs  in  a  major  emergency  and  w.th  a 
view  to  early  establishment  of  a  port  of 
embarkation  and  general  depot.  That 
this  mission  has  been  accomplished  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  organization 
Is  functioning  effectively  under  a  normal 
supply  load  of  300.000  men.  During  the 
August -September  maneuver  period  the 
load  was  much  heavier,  not  only  because 
greater  numbers  were  served,  but  because 
It  handled  grreat  quantities  of  perishables 
subsistence  not  ordinarily  handled  by  this 
depot. 

The  present  designation  of  the  base 
command  as  New  Orleans  Port  of  Em- 


barkation and  General  D^pot  became  ef- 
fective August  1,  194:.,  superseding  the 
former  desienation  of  !^'ew  Orleans  Quar- 
termaster D*  pot.  Tiie  r^-dergnation 
m.arked  a  broadening  of  scope  of  activi- 
ties. The  role  of  the  base  headquarters 
i=:  larcely  coordinative. 

The  scvt  ra!  .sfctiors  are  accorded  a 
large  decree  cf  autoncm^  in  their  func- 
tioniii^.  Tlie  pans  nu'.v  m  full-scale 
operation  are  the  Quart*  rmaster  Supply 
Office  and  tiie  Army  Transport  Service, 
the  latter  since  October  16,  1940.  The 
F;i:ianci.-  Dti>artment.  not  strictly  a  part 
of  the  base  comma.id  but  operating 
withm  the  re.>f  rvation,  also  is  function- 
ing nn  full  seal'-.  Medical,  Ordnance, 
Engineer,  and  other  si^ctions  appropriate 
to  a  general  ri*  pot  are  provided  for  and 
plans  are  drawn  for  further  expansion. 

The  whole  organization  has  been  built 
from  t.:e  ground  up.  Leadership  had 
ployed  rs  part  but  that  same  leadership, 
in  a  rec-nt  memorandum  to  all  con- 
cerned, '•xprcssed^ 

£Tii-.ti;de  and  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
spUiKi.d  cooperation  so  freely  given  by  all 
personnel,  that  led  to  successful  activation 
ot  the  depot  and  port 

At  the  beginning  of  activation,  the 
small  space  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  War  D-paitmen':  was  partly  filled 
with  obsolescent  material.  This  consisted 
principally  of  vehicles  and  harness  of 
kinds  iniieciu^ntly  called  for,  much  of  it 
shipped  here  from  other  depots  as  dead 
sroraa.\  Th"  unwanted  property  was 
placed  outside  en  th'^  f^■^.celess  lawn  and 
sold  for  what  it  would  bring, 

A  protective  chain-link  f^nce  for  safe- 
guarding of  property  m  and  outside  of 
buildini?s  vAa^  provided.  Other  immedi- 
ate task=;  mcludirig  cl'-aring  of  the  ware- 
house space,  provision  of  adequate  light- 
ing and  elevator  service.  Lacking  desks 
they  improvised  th.^m  from  packing 
cases.  They  knew  that  huge  quantities 
of  supplies  were  on  requisi'ion  and  due 
to  arrive  quickly  and  tha^  requisitions 
would  b^cin  to  pour  in  soon  and  must  be 
handled  promptly. 

Rate  of  growth  of  ih--^  organization  is 
ind.cated  by  s'leng'h  reports  as  of  the 
last  day  of  each  mcr.th.  beginning  with 
Stpte!nb<-M-  1940.  the  figures  gross  for  all 
elements  of  the  command  and  including 
commis.'^ioned,  enlisted,  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel follou  :  September,  79:  October. 
304;  Xovcmtao:.  353;  Dtc^\Tibcr.  389;  Jan- 
uary, 446:  F'biuaiy.  539:  Match,  549; 
April.  534;  May.  666  Jun^  1429;  July, 
2,960;  August,  3.473:  September,  3,584, 

The  large  increase  in  June  cam^'  in 
part  from  arrival  of  troops  at  Jackson 
Barracks,  which  is  part  of  the  Port  and 
Depot  command.  Furth*^r  increases  in 
August  were  due  m  pait  to  fuither  ar- 
rivals of  troops  and  to  employment  of 
additional  personnel  required  for  the 
service  of  supply  du'ing  the  maneuver 
pei'icd.  The  July-Sejjtf^mbcr  figures  in- 
clude something  more  than  1.000  micn, 
46  of  them  cfScers.  w.th  the  field  bakery 
at  Jack.-on  Barracks.  They  ar*^  moving 
en  to  the  Carolmas  to  take  part  m  the 
Octotjer-Novem.ber  rnaneuv,  rs  S^ime 
recession  is  to  be  exp+:'Cted  in  October, 


but  not  back  to  the  premaneuvcr  level  as 
normal  activities  are  expanding  rapidly. 

The  magnitude  of  the  m0vemient  of 
supplies  may  be  stated  in  tonKage.  dead- 
weight tons.  Tonnage  received  in  July 
was  13.141.9;  tonnage  shipped  was 
9.58^.77.  The  figxires  for  August  were 
40.839.97  received  and  27,260.25  shipped. 
Toniiiage  received  and  tonnage  shipped  in 
September  approximates  31,300  and 
30.4l0.  These  figiues  give  a  statistical 
view]  of  the  activity  at  desk,  warehouse, 
and  loading  platform  that  keeps  the  sup- 
plies rolling,  80  to  100  carloads  a  day. 
Thi^  activity  is  described  by  one  observer 
as  tfie  straightaway  flow  of  a  modern 
Am^ican  mass  production  assembly  line. 

'•■^Tie  supply  services  have  proved  that 
thcj^  know  their  business."  said  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  Cliief  of  Staff  of  the 
Arniy,  in  his  message  of  commendation 
addiessed  to  all  military  organizations 
wh!(|h  participated  in  the"Louisiana  ma- 
neuTers.  The  message  in  full  was  tele- 
typad  to  the  New  Orleans  base  by  the 
cominanding  general  of  the  Fourth 
Cor^js  Area,  Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  Smith, 
who  said: 

t 

It  I  is  a  pleasure  to  transmit  this  message 
and  jBdd  my  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks 
for  Cie  splendid  work  done  by  all  concerned 
in  tile  preparation  and  operative  stages  pf 
the  maneuver. 

~'  ality  of  supplies  is.  of  course,  main- 
d  at  a  high  level,  up  to  specifica- 
For  the  Inspection  of  clothms:  a 
of  44  is  maintained.  Three  super- 
g  inspectors  have  charge  of  the  of- 
The  individual  items  of  clo'hing 
are  inspected  for  workmanship  and  m.a- 
teritil.  both.  Two  food  inspectors  are  on 
duty  in  the  food  inspection  laboratory. 
All  incoming  food  is  inspected,  by  .sam- 
pling, a  few  samples  if  the  quality  is 
well  up  to  the  mark,  more  if  the  decision 
is  aldose  one.  Carefully  kept  records  are 
maintained  to  show  the  length  of  time 
fco^  has  been  in  storage  and  before  lap.se 
of  time  when  deterioration  may  be  ex- 
pected, further  inspections  are  made. 
Fcori  items  are  moved  before  the  time 
when  deterioration  might  be  expected  to 
begin. 

Until  October  16.  1940.  there  had  been 
no  Army  Transport  Service  facility  at 
Ne^-  Orleans  since  the  close  of  the  war  of 
191*7-18.  The  A.  T.  S.  unit  here  has  the 
mission  of  providing  vessel  operation  and 
marine  transportation  for  men.  animals, 
and  all  types  of  cargoes  for  United  States 
outposts  in  the  Carribean.  The  taking 
over  and  remodeling  of  commercial 
steamers  for  use  as  transports  is  one  of 
the  tasks  upon  which  the  New  Orleans, 
A.  T.  S.  headquarters  is  engaged,  in  ad- 
dit^n  to  multifarious  duties  in  connec- 
tioA  with  operation  of  ships. 

The  present  scope  of  A.  T.  S.  activities 
at  New  Orleans  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  August:  number  of 
ships  operating.  2;  their  aggregate  gross 
tonmage,  15.956;  number  of  persons 
trahsported  or  en  route,  351;  number  of 
cuHic  tons  of  freight  received.  19.043; 
tons  lifted.  17.887;  tons  on  hand  at  end 
of  Ihe  month,  3,041;  booked.  28  881.  Sep- 
teriber  figures,  not  immediately  avail- 
able for  pubhcaticn,  are  known  to  be 
larger.    Upon  completion  of  1,000  feet  of 
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new  pi?r,  upon  which  -cnstrurtton  is  well 
advanced,  a  considerable  expansion  is  to 
be  expected. 


A  New  Year  Greeting 


EXTENSIO!^   0~   REM.^.RKS 

OF 

HON.  SAiri  HOBBS 

<    F    AI  AT   «  N-  A 

IN   TTiE   HOrs^E   OF  I  EPRESENTATIVES 


!^:  ,-:d^y    Octocr  27.  1941 

STATEMFNT    BY    HOFCiN    OWEN    MURFEE     ' 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr  f  peaker,  under  leave  | 
to  extend  my  r'tnail.-^  \n  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foil  -.vint-  N  w  Year  greeting 
by  Hopson  Own  Mr:--  M  A..  LL.  D.. 
secretary  of  th-  Edrt.  a.a  Bj:k-  .Ameri- 
can Memorial  Committee; 

A    MA-    YEAR   Cr.EETINO 
(By  Hcpson  Ow>:.  Muioe.  M    A..  LL    D.,  sec- 
retary   of    the    Edmund     Burk«    American 
Memorial  Committee 

Tlie  American  people  should  have  hearts 
uplifted  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  as  our 
Jewish  brothers  celebrate  their  5702d  New 
Year  in  the  Hebrew  calendar.  Tills  holy  day 
of  days  forever  sacred  In  the  annals  cf  an 
Enclent  and  noble  race  should  be  peculiarly 
precious  to  all  Engl  5h-speakuig  peoples. 
England  and  America  al:ke  are  their  debtors. 
Our  literature  and  religion,  our  liberties  and 
laws,  our  manners  and  morals  of  honor  and 
righteousness — all  are  a  divine  inheritance 
from  the  people  of  Abraham,  father  of  the 
faithful  and  friend  of  God,  These  noble 
people  have  bequeathed  to  us  faith  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotlierhocd  cf 
man 

Tlie  UluEtrlcus  history  cf  England  and 
America  have  no  more  shining  p.iges  than 
these  which  portray  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Jews  to  these  lands  of  freedom.  The  Jews 
have  been  not  the  leas",  among  cur  patriots, 
statesmen,  and  heroes.  Let  history  speak. 
Prime  Minister  Disraeli  is  Justly  enihrined 
among  the  most  famou5  men  and  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain.  Gov  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
Of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  is  Justly 
famous  for  his  wisdom  his  patriotism,  and 
his  exalted  character. 

President  Franklin  C.  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary' of  State  Corde  1  Hull  have  greatly 
honored  and  served  Aricrlcan  democracy  in 
their  messages  of  gree  Ing  en  the  occasion 
cf  the  celebration  of  tills  Jewish  New  Year. 

■  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  and  our 
fathers  that  begat  us. 

"The  Lord  hath  wrcught  great  glory  by 
them  through  His  grear  power  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

'Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms, 
men  renowned  for  their  power,  giving  coun- 
sel by  their  understanding,  and  declaring 
prophecies. 

"Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels, 
and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  mete  for 
the  people,  w:-e  and  eloquent  In  their  in- 
structions. 

"All  these  were  honored  in  their  genera- 
tions, and  were  the  glo-y  of  their  times." 

So  today  the  well-w  shers  of  the  liberty 
and  union  of  America  sulut*  you,  and  recom- 
mend you  most  heartily  to  the  divine  pro- 
tection—In  the  words  if  the  immortal  Ed- 
mund Burke,  friend  and  defender  both  of  the 
Jews  and  of  America. 


Step  by  Step  Into  World  Free  Tra<le 

EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  F3 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


STATEMENT   DV   DR     JOHN    LEK   COULTER 

Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  States  has  at  last  been  publicized 
and  the  American  farmer  can  know  just 
what  he  may  expect  in  the  way  cf  re- 
duced home  markets,  and  the  effect  this 
will  have  upon  maintaining  an  American 
price  for  his  American-grown  products. 
It  is  clear  also  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  merchant  will  have  every 
opportunity  to  discover  for  themselves 
the  deleterious  effect  of  this  policy  upon 
their  particular  businesses.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  those  directly  depend- 
ent upon  him  constitute  appioximately 
one-half  our  population.  Certainly  it 
does  not  require  great  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  all  other  businessmen  tc  recognize 
how  important  it  is  to  their  line  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  this  great 
body  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  informed  persons 
that  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  a  widely 
known  economist  and  former  member  of 
the  United  States  Tar.tl  Commission,  is 
probably  the  best  informed  individual  as 
to  the  effect  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  is 
having  upon  our  domestic  economy,  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  touching  agri- 
culture. 

As  the  plans,  the  progianis.  and  the 
policies  of  the  administration  unfold,  it 
is  apparent  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  advisers  to  take  this 
country  step  by  step  into  world  free  trade. 
How  our  people  can  hope  to  maintain 
their  American  standard  of  living  under 
such  conditions  is  a  mystery  to  me  and 
will,  I  know,  prove  a  mystery  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remark.'-  m  the  Record,  I 
am  inserting  a  brief  analysis  by  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter  of  the  trade  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  cf  Ameiica  and 
Argentina,  signed  at  Buenos  Aires,  Octo- 
ber 14,  19411 

Briff  Analysis  of  Tr.\de  Agrtement  BIT'.^  lf  n 
THE  Unh-ed  States  of  America  and  .'^rcen- 
TiNA  Signed  at  Euenoo  Aires,  Octoeir  14, 
1911 

Period  covered  by  negotiations:  The  State 
Department  has  been  engaged  in  active  nego- 
tiations with  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  Argentine  Government  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  years  or  longer.  In  fact,  important 
preliminary  negotiations  were  in  progress  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  and 
long  before  the  3-year  extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Earlier  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  trade  agreement  failed  and  nego- 
tiations were  suspended. 


Pi  ruxl  covered  by  tr.ide  nero-in'rt  rerfr.tly 
signed;  The  traeie  acret-nv  i.:  Just  con  p!ctod 
Will  become  proMsicnally  efT(>ct'.vp  en  N.^vi-m- 
ber  15.  1941.  and  coiitiiiue  in  effect  (s\:hject 
to  provision  for  some  nur:or  chancof^i  for  a 
period  of  3  years  and  theroafter,  unless  or 
untu  one  of  the  goviT:i:nents  indicntos  its 
intention  to  withdraw  from  t.he  acreemii.t 

Provisional  acrcement  subject  'o  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Ocvernment  (^f  Argentine  Re- 
public: Whereas  the  ncroement  become  im- 
mediately effective  upon  t!ie  Ur.l'ed  States 
upxin  proclamation  by  the  Pre.«idont  witli.ut 
approval  by  the  St-natc  or  by  Cont:res.«.  it  is 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  agreement  that  it 
is  not  bindmg  upon  the  Ar;rnrine  RrpuhMc 
"until  ratified  by  the  Gi>vernment  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  " 

Concessions  by  Argentina  may  net  beceme  . 
effective  during  3-ye;ir  petud:  While  it  U  true 
that  schedule  I  in  the  awrri'emrnt  con'. ams  a 
list  cf  127  tariff  iton..-  wi.lrh  m  1940  ac- 
counted for  abrut  30  peictr.t  of  u  'n.  U:.:ud 
States  exports  to  Argentina,  and  up  n  which 
tariff  reductions  are  granted  cr  prtsi';-.!  r;v. cs 
cf  duty  are  bound  again?=t  :•  err  use  thore  !.•-  a 
specific  provlslcn  that  "tin  ,.ir.-<;  .'ppcifled  la 
this  sclieduie  shall  be  put  i:i:i'  efTcct  promptly 
when  Argentine  customs  receipts  fiem  impvirt 
duties  exceed  270  000.000  pe^os  i  r:..: :.  :.iii  cur- 
rency) In  any  calendar  year,  hi.^:  >■].;•.'.]  con- 
tinue in  effect  thereafter  "  Investig;nion  cii<'- 
clcses  the  fact  th.at  during  recrnt  yenis  Argen- 
tine customs  receipts  from  impcrt  dutlr*.  have 
only  amounted  to  in  the  neighbcihnod  of 
200,000,000  pesos.  During  the  calendar  year 
1940  Argentine's  customs  recclpi.«  am.  u:ttd 
to  abcut  230.000.000  pesos  In  o'.hrr  w  :rd.s, 
until  Arpentine  customs  receipts  incre.ise  as 
much  as  40.000,000  pesos  above  those  r-f  1940. 
none  of  the  concessions  granted  m  ."^chedU'e  I 
Will  become  effective. 

Other  reservations:  Argent;na  has  n-t-nd 
into  special  preferential  agreements  with  m-v- 
eral  Latin-American  ct.untrie$,  ii:icludirg  Bra- 
zil, Uruguay.  Paraguay,  Bo'.iMa.  Pi-;  u  Ciiih". 
and  peihaps  others  The  United  States  lig.ees 
that  these  special  prelerenilal  arrangeni'i.ts 
shall  not  be  interfered  with  (There  may  bo 
merit  in  this  provision  since  It  does  not  diffrr 
substantially  from  the  preferential  arrance- 
ment  existing  between  the  Uiiiiod  .=  tntrv  and 
Cuba.  It  is  to  be  remembered  h^wtver  that 
the  United  Stat«'s  and  other  cnmmfrcuil  c  iin- 
trles  strictly  prohibited  Germnnv  frcm  cnrtr- 
ing  into  a  preferential  arrantemci^t  with 
Austria  and  thus  may  hri\e  ?';mulHt(d  the 
movement  of  final  ccnsolidat;  ::  i  f  th^so  tw.i 
countries   Into  i:ine   empire  > 

A  further  reservation  rf-coer.iz.os  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  blockrd  rxrhanprs  pro- 
vided for  In  agreements  existing  nptwe<:i 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kn  ed<m  In 
ether  words,  while  the  United  i^tat"s  hts 
promised  equality  of  treatment  rr  freedom 
from  foreign  discriminatmn.s,  at  tlie  sim-.e 
time  these  special  arrancf^nients  a'.reiidv  ex- 
isting between  United  K:t:^'  m  and  A- Ren- 
tlna  are  waive  J.  (Tins  brii  ^;.s  to  mind  a 
provision  In  the  Atlantic  charter  prormi- 
gated  by  President  F;  ^  .'•.■\e!t  and  Pninn  r 
Churchill  calling  fcr  i^rs' lute  reniAai  cf 
preferential  treatment  ■-ubj' ct  t(  e.msting 
commitments."  In  other  w  rd'  a  promisa 
Is  made  to  not  enter  Into  future  preftrc-iitnil 
agreements  but  a  determination  Xo  hium  i^r.ta 
preferential  arrangements  already  1:.  t  ffK  t  ) 
Concessions  made  by  the  United  fctnte^; 
While  concce^lons  purported  to  be  nu^de  by 
Argentina  (either  reducticnB  in  rate  cf  du-y 
or  binding  duties  against  increases)  ccv.r 
no  more  than  30  percent  of  t^ital  United 
States  exports  to  Argentina,  conressicna 
granted  by  the  United  Slates  cover  itenji 
which  accounted  for  about  75  percent  cf 
imports  into  the  United  ^-a'c-^  during  1940 
and  fully  93  percent  'f  ;m;.or's  into  the 
United  States  from  A:gentina  during  1938 
and  1939. 
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Furthermore,  the  principal  concessions  In- 
cluded tana  reductions  en  an  Important 
list  cf  competitive  agricultural  products. 
These  Include  en  practically  all  cases  a  full 
50  percent  reductK  n  In  rate  of  duty)  such 
Important  Items  as  flaxseed,  car.ned  corned 
hect.  ccar'^e  w.xil=  qiubracho  extract,  casein. 
tallow,  clfo  oil  and  olen  f-teann.  cattle  hides, 
and  Itah.in  type  cheeses  In  a  number  cf 
(,ther  ca.-e-;  iteir.s  i.cw  on  the  free  U?t  are 
bc:und  flgain'-t  tariff  rr  excise  taxes  and  In  a 
i;umber  cf  ca/^e?  Items  are  included  in  respect 
cf  'Alilch  Argentina  normally  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal supplier.  Tills  Includes  such  ittrns  as 
sunflower  seed  oil. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  rescrva- 
tii,ii>  whicli.  however,  have  relativtly  slight 
practical  value  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
tectiiig  American   agriculture. 

Apparent' y  It  is  the  purp<3se  of  the  trade 
agreement  to  stimulate  an  Increase  m  the 
volume  of  Imports  cf  these  com.petitive  farm 
products,  or  to  serve  the  purpc>se  of  forcing 
prices  to  Icwer  levels  In  thl£  country  or  at 
least  preventing  prices  from  ri.^mg  And 
finally,  the  reductions  serve  to  substantially 
reduce  customs  duties  i  revenue)  of  the 
United  States  while  transferring  correspond- 
ing advantages  to  foreign  competitive  pro- 
ducers 

It  Is  claimed  by  the  State  Department  th.u 
If  the  volume  of  Imports  can  tlius  be  stimu- 
lated. It  should  have,  among  others,  the  fal- 
lowing effects: 

1  It  should  supply  American  consumers 
with  larger  quantities  of  these  foreign-grown 
competitive   products; 

2  It  should  supply  certain  American  In- 
dustries with  larger  quantities  of  needed  raw 

matenal>; 

3  It  should  Increase  the  am.ount  r.f  dcllar 
exchange  available  for  Argentine  exp-'^teis  to 
the  United  States;   and  finally 

4-  Becau.^e  cf  this  last  Item  it  should  create 
an  opportunity  for  an  Increase  in  the  volume 
cf  experts  from  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina. 

Nothinit  is  said  of  item  5,  which  Is  that  the 
lnc!ea,se  in  volume  of  imports  cf  the  com- 
modities listed  will  surve  to  displace  Amer- 
ican producers  In  cur  home  market  and  in- 
jure Ameucan  agriculture  and  thus  reouce 
their  purcha.-mg  pr.wer  and  add  to  the  c1;fS- 
culty  of  sulvmg  farm,  problems  m  thii 
country. 

Admi.-sicn  of  cattle  and  other  livestock  and 
of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  meat  products 
not  Included  in  the  trade  agreement  In  view 
of  the  recurring  discussion  of  sanitary  rtgu- 
laticns  governing  the  Impt  rts  cf  hvesticlc 
and  livestcck  pi'oducts  subject  to  ceva'.n  dis- 
eases, It  IS  well  to  note  that  the  trade  agree- 
ment does  n''t  make  any  mention  cf  tr.is 
subject 

It  will  ciBie  as  a  shock,  however,  to  thi  se 
intere.~ted  in  the  welfare  ul  American  agri- 
culture to  learn  tiiat  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  secretly  In.'^erted  m  I's  ccnti- 
dfotlal  records  (and  <=o  lutifled  the  State 
Department  a  few  days  before  the  sitrning 
of  the  reciprocil  trade  agitem.ent)  an  in- 
terprftatmn  to  the  effect  that  recicns  cr 
arras  which  wou'd  correspt  nd  to  separate 
states  (-(  Argentina  (such  as  Tierra  del  Fut^c  i 
may  be  treated  as  separate  and  d;st:nct  coun- 
trlfs  under  sanitary  laws  and  treaties  new 
In  existence,  and  therefore  that  live  animals 
and  frt^h  chilled  and  frc/en  meats  and  other 
prccluc's  may  be  permitted  entry  mtc  the 
United  States  if  certain  diseases  do  n^  t  exist 
In  th  :-e  particular  areas,  even  though  they 
arc  part  cf  Argentina. 


Army  Should  Clarify 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.ATIVLS 


Monday,  October  27,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
TIMES-PICAYUNE 


Mr.  SHABER  of  Michig.m.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  New  Oileans  Time.'^-Picayune: 

[From  the  New  Orleahs  Tinu''--Picayune  ] 

ARMY    SHCCLD  CLARIFY 

The  =o-cailed  puig.'  cf  National  Guard  gen- 
eral officers  has  precipitated  a  row  which  re- 
gardless of  some  of  Its  petty  aspects  may  serve 
a  good  purpose  m  *hc  end  Certain  Issues  are 
raised  about  which  the  War  Department  and 
the  Army  hmh  command  should  want  the 
public  to  be  accuiatt ly  informed. 

C<.,n;ervatiVe  public  opinion  will  not  be 
Inclined  tu  c;uesticn  the  wisdom  of  the  Army 
comm.and  on  such  matters  as  the  resignation 
cf  MaJ  Gen  Ralph  E  Truman  and  the  retire- 
ment or  reas'-isnmen*  of  a  number  of  other 
National  Ciuard  general  officers.  Not  only 
qualifications  but  age  and  health  and  effective 
use  of  cffict  r  personnel  are  factors  entering 
into  the  shakeup.  More  Regular  Army  than 
National  Guard  officers  have  been  reassigned, 
and  It  is  unofTiciaHy  rr  ported  that  all  except 
two  cf  'h'-  nine  Army  Corps  commanders 
have  been   replaced. 

It  Is  understood  to  be  General  Marshall's 
conviction  that  it  would  be  folly  to  wait  un- 
til cur  situaticn  became  more  critical  before 
adjusting  the  Army  officer  personnel.  Gen- 
eral Perching  fi  und  himself  obliged  to  go 
through  with  a  "purge"  In  the  midst  of  hos- 
tilities. There  Is  certainly  no  fault  to  be 
f(  und  with  the  Chief  of  Staff's  attitude  on 
th.s  p'li^.t  But  !lie  argument  has  the  effect 
cf  f' cu-iiig  attention  on  another  aspect  of 
Army  otfictr  personnel  policy  that  cculd  do 
with  !^ome  clarification 

Seme  National  Guaid  and  Reserve  officers 
say  they  sense  a  discriminatory  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  in  providing  promotion 
cppoi  tur.it le*:  for  non-Regular  officers;  it  has 
bet  n  charged  that  the  Regular  Army  Is  "as 
u-ual,  taking  care  of  Its  own  "  In  view  cf 
the  record  the  War  Department  should  not 
assume  that  the  public.  In  the  absence  cf 
information  to  the  contrary,  will  reject  this 
as  pure  buncombe  When  It  was  announced 
recentlv  that  the  whcle  graduating  class  of 
the  Military  Academy  would  be  promptly  pro- 
n-a;»td  a  rrade.  thore  was  no  mention  of  any 
pl,=  n  TO  recognize  and  reward  the  abilities  of 
the  more  experienced  and  mature  officers  of 
the  NaMonal  Guard  and  Reserve.  Not  Infre- 
cniently  there  has  been  The  complaint  of  a 
d;.-posltion  on  the  part  of  some  commanding 
officers  to  overemphasize  the  civilian  in  the 
non-ReeuIars.  ind;ra:;ne  a  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  this  IS  a  new  Army  with  new  tactics 
and  new  weapons,  and  In  need  of  brains  and 
initiative  thcuch  they  mav  not  fit  precisely 
into  The  p'ofes'^ional  groove. 

It  has  become  obvious,  too,  that   as  divi- 
sional Naticifil   Guard   conm-.anders   are   re- 


lieve^ or  reassigned,  the  vacated  places  are 
bein^  filled  by  Regulars.  Inviting  the  assump- 
tion that  capable  non-Regulars  are  not  avail- 
able. Out  of  the  18  National  Guard  division 
comihanders,  only  about  3  are  expected  to  be 
retained  in  their  commands  and  since  seme 
of  t^ese  civilian  officers  due  to  retire  because 
of  ade  are  among  the  Army's  ablest,  the  ques- 
tion |is  bound  to  arise  as  to  why  other  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  do  not.  at  least  to  some 
extejt,  replace  them. 

Tl^is  is  a  matter  of  considerable  public  in- 
tere^  and  one  that  no  doubt  touches  on  Army 
morile.  It  is  one  the  War  Department  should 
be  iad  to  clarify  In  order  to  prevent  the 
posstoility  of  misunderstanding. 


The  Defense  ot  Democracy  Is  Not  Saving 
the  Past,  But  Building  the  Future 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

II4  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  27,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    THOMAS   H    ELIOT.  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Mafsachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks,  I  include  a  speech  which  I  made 
on  Saturday,  October  25,  before  the  Fur- 
eiga  Policy  Association: 

If  American  policy  is  to  hold  any  real 
hopt  for  civilization,  it  must  have  the  single 
goal  of  preserving  and  enriching  certain 
hurian  values  which  today  are  threatened 
all  iver  the  world. 

1 1  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  if  we 
think  of  foreign  policy  in  terms  of  treaties 
and:  agreements  and  relationships  between 
sovereign  nations.  Those  are  the  trappings 
of  tn  imperialist  world,  always  potentially 
engaged  in  imperialistic  conflict.  That 
world  has  changed — perhaps  has  partially 
disappeared.  For  today  mankind  Is  engaged 
In  1  struggle  which  may  decide  whether  or 
not  the  ideas  of  Individual  dignity  and 
frieidly  living  and  human  brotherhood  shall 
be  supprcsfced  for  centuries  all  over  the  world. 
Th^t  is  far  more  than  an  international 
striggle.  and  the  whole  settlement  of  it  will 
not  be  written  in  treaties. 

The  whole  settlement  of  It  depends  on 
wh<  ther  freedom  wins — wins  a  struggle  which 
kncws  no  national  boundaries,  and  which 
mu  t  be  won  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  on 
the  earth.  The  Nazi  appeal  Is  to  the  human 
weaknesses  of  avarice  and  cruelty  P^nd  the 
childish  Insecurity  which  makes  people  wel- 
cone  a  tyrant.  The  Nazi  idea  can  flourish' 
anywhere — can  triumph  here — given  the 
riglit  mixture  of  failure  and  suspicion  and 
des  jair.  We  therefore  need  to  make  the  at- 
mojphere  of  daily  life  one  of  not  only  theo- 
retical freedom,  but  also  of  achievement  and 
tol<  ranee  and  hope. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  role 
of  1  he  House  of  Representatives  in  the  formu- 
lat  on  of  foreign  policy.  But  I  submit  that 
In  this  day  and  age  you  cannot  set  foreign 
policy  apart,  as  some  esoteric  sphere  of  action 
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Inhabited  only  by  dlplcnats  and  statesmen. 
For  an  American  policy,  to  mean  anything 
today,  must  be  a  unified  pclicy  in  defense  of 
freedom.  It  must  be  one  policy  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  must  recognhe  a  common  danger 
at  home  and  abroad — th?  danger  of  an  evil 
Idea  that  cannot  be  killed  outright  by  bomb 
and  shell. 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  has  a  very 
large  part  to  play  in  guiding — in  making — 
that  unified  policy.  It  must  play  that  part. 
If  only  to  help  prove  that  democracy  Is  worth 
defending.  For  let  us  remember  that  the 
House  Is  our  most  effective  expression  of  the 
principle  of  government  of  and  by  the  people. 

Whether  ycu  think  It  is  also  government 
for  the  people  depends  on  how  you  like  what 
th?  House  dees. 

What  the  House  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
often  to  reflect  public  opinion.  That  Is  the 
case.  I  think,  in  connection  with  our  opposi- 
tion to  Hitler's  armed  forces.  The  people 
don't  want  Hitler  to  win.  Therefore  we  vote, 
by  pood  majorities,  for  aid  to  England  and 
to  Russia.  Ti-.e  jc  pie  don't  want  war; 
therefore  most  observers  feel  today  that  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  House  is  unlikely, 
and  there  are  many  Members  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  Isolationists,  but  who  nevertheless 
oppose  any  move  to  permit  another  expedi- 
tionary force.  j 

Did  you  notice  that  I  said  "we  vote"?  i 
Tliat  Is  Important.  It  Is  Important  because 
It  m.ears  that  the  President  Is  asking  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  act.  There  is  no  truth 
In  the  claim  that  the  President  has  assumed 
dictatorial  powers 

There  Is  a  field  where  the  Executive  must 
always  take  the  Initiative  In  that  field  the 
President  has  acted  vigorou'^ly  and  boldly. 
His  actions  have  been  supported  by  the  peo- 
ple The  occupation  of  Iceland,  for  instance, 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  British  bases— 
these  steps  t<iward  what  Hanson  Baldwin  has 
called  an  "aggressive  defense"  were  hailed 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  prop- 
erly in  the  scope  of  Executive  Initiative. 

The  Congress  has  a  right  to  ask.  and  does 
ask,  that  outside  of  the  purely  military  sphere 
its  membership  be  advised  and  consulted. 
That  Includes  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate  Our  policy  would  lose  all  meaning 
If  It  were  not  determined  by  the  processes  of 
democratic  government. 

The  President  has  a  right  to  ask  that  Con- 
gress take  the  initiative  in  fighting  the  battle 
against  failure  and  suspicion  and  despair 
here  in  our  own  land  The  executive  branch 
has  Its  hands  full  carrying  out  the  material 
program  of  defense.  Why  cannot,  why  should 
not  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
begin  now  to  plan  an  aggressive  defense 
agamst  the  civilian  disasters  which  loom  up 
already  In  the  wake  of  the  armament  pro- 
gram? 

The  civilian  disasters  that  loom  up  now— 
inflation,  "priority  unemployment,"  and,  last 
but  not  least,  mounting  intolerance.  And 
for  the  future — the  post-defense  future, 
whenever  that  may  be — a  supposed  industrial 
depression  that  will  dwarf  all  its  predecessors. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  possible  civilian  dis- 
asters here?  Because,  again.  thl5  Is  one  con- 
flict, and  ycu  cannot  separate  domestic  policy 
from  foreign  pclicy.  Unless  we  face  the  is- 
sues here,  our  weight  In  the  war  Is  Just 
thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  mere 
International  battle  for  power,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  talk  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
We  cannot  effectively  eradicate  the  poison 
we;d  of  Nazi -ism  if  we  let  our  own  garden 
deteriorate  so  that  It  flourishes  here. 

Yes,  there  is  a  Job  to  be  done  In  Cojigress, 
and  there  too  our  efforts  must  not  be  too 
little  and  too  late. 

I  have  mentioned  Inflation  as  a  possible 
"clvl'.ian  disaster."  For  weeks,  for  months. 
we  have  seen  the  danger,  and  still  a  H:;use 
committee  holds  endless  hearings  and  inter- 
minably postpones  consideration  of  an  effec- 
tive pnce-cont;c;  measure.     I  am  all  for  full 


and  thorough  discussion,  but  when  ycu  recess 
for  days  at  a  time  you  are  not  engaging  in 
discuss  on  You  are  Just  doing  nothing — 
while  prices  rise  skyhlgh. 

The  President  and  the  people  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  believe  In  sane,  vigor- 
ous action  are  united  In  the  demand  for  a 
bill  that  will  give  u?  a  chance  to  escap>e  from 
being  crushed  under  a  mountainous  high  cost 
of  living      We  want  that  bill  passed  now. 

I  have  mentioned  mounting  intolerance  as 
another  possible  "civilian  disaster."  There, 
for  Congressmen,  the  Job  to  be  done  is 
largely  a  negative  one  It  is  the  task  of  stop- 
ping the  wave  of  Know-Nothingism,  Ku 
KJux  Klanlsm.  Jim  Crowlsm — a  wave  that  Is 
apt  to  beccm.e  a  tidal  wave  In  time  of  war.  It 
also  means  fighting  aga  nst  measures  which, 
not  for  defense  purposes  but  as  {.permanent 
policies,  would  turn  our  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  into  an  incipient  Gestapo  and 
would  introduce  the  concentration  camp  into 
our  penal  system.  Those  ore  not  far-fetched 
fears  Those  are  present  proposals,  power- 
fully backed.  Against  them  believers  in  lib- 
erty must  stand  and  fight. 

There  died  In  Washington  last  Sunday  a 
colleague  of  mine  who  was  a  man  of  true 
humility.  He  stood  for  what  he  thought  was 
right,  but  he  had  profound  respect  for  the 
sincere  opinions  of  those  who  differed  with 
him  All  he  demanded  was  sincerity.  I  re- 
m.cmber  when  I  voted  with  only  five  others 
against  a  bill,  and  felt  that  I  was  probably 
damaging  myself  politically,  he  said  to  me: 
"Well,  Tom,  you've  got  to  live  more  with 
yourself  than  with  anyone  else.  Vote  the 
way  you  think  is  right,  and  you'll  get  along 
with  yourself  all  right"  1  will  never  forget 
that  advice;  and  If  the  day  comes,  as  it  might, 
when  to  stand  up  for  the  BUI  of  Rights  Is 
treason.  I  will  take  heart  from  those  words  of 
Larry  Connery. 

I  hope  that  day  won't  come.  I  hof>e  that 
we  can  stave  off  those  evils  which  begin  with 
the  plausible  smearing  of  decent  liberals  and 
thence  progress  to  anti-Semitism  and  the 
suppression  of  free  speech  But  those  evils — 
those  typical  Nazi  evils — are  here  now.  You 
and  your  Congressmen  who  believe  In  free- 
dom must  be  vigilant  to  prevent  their  growth. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  any  other 
part  of  our  Constitution,  unless  we  start  now 
to  plan  for  a  healthy  economic  future  of  our 
country  One  reason  why  the  thought  of  a 
Hitler  victory  is  abhorrent  is  because  under 
the  pressure  of  Nazi  domination  and  threats 
our  economic  life  would  be  crippled  and  dis- 
eased Even  If  Hitler  is  defeated  we  face 
that  danger — and  the  sooner  we  recognize  It 
the  better. 

Congress  should  therefore  take  the  lead 
now  in  planning  to  keep  our  Industrial  plant 
active  when  defense  orders  slacken  and  to 
keep  men  at  work.  That  will  take  planning. 
That  will  take  boldness.  Tliat  will  take  Im- 
agination. It  means  building  a  bridge  from 
one  industrial  phase  to  the  other  In  the  form 
of  an  expanded  social-security  program  It 
means  putting  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment ahead  of  the  prcfius  which  come  to 
a  few  in  an  economy  of  scarcity 

This  can  be  done,  but  only  If  we  have  faith 
that  America  Is  capable  of  a  great  national 
effort  In  peace   as  weU  as  in   war. 

This  m.ust  be  done  if  we  are  to  look  for- 
ward to  victory  In  the  world  strug::le  Can 
our  people  do  their  full  part  If  they  see  ahead 
only  a  future  of  closed  factories  and  shlver- 
ine  breadlines?  This  task  of  defending  de- 
mocracy Is  not  a  matter  of  saving  the  past, 
but  of  building  the  future. 

That  Is  why  I  have  had  the  temerity  to 
talk  of  these  domestic  Issues  to  a  foreign- 
policy  association  It  Is  a  single  conflict,  one 
and  Inseparable.  For  what  profits  It  a  nation 
to  vanquish  other  nations  and  to  lose  its  own 
soul? 

One  cf  the  greatest  things  about  democracy 
Is  that  It  denaands  of  Its  adherenU  not  seU- 


Immclatlon  but  Intelligence  nnd  mdo  i.ci'  r.t 
courage  and  clear  vision  II  we  ku-  \  l>e 
worthy  of  the  democracv  we  preach  v. e  ni.;>t 
meet  thoce  demands.  We  mu-t  show  to  cur- 
selves  and  to  all  naticns  that  our  .'•.:?'■■■ 
policy  is  to  give  full  meaning  to  th  v.  d 
"liberty  "  The  American  people  are  not  in- 
terested in  any  imperialistic  conflict  They 
are  ready  to  strive  to  the  utmost  to  defend 
the  idea  of  human  freedom  and  to  make  U 
flourish  in  the  years  to  come. 


Nnvy   Day   .-\ddr?ss   by   the   President 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KINT-   l^KT 

IN    n^E   SEN.^TE    OF    IliE    UNITED    STATES 


Tuesday.  October  2S  'lcchlat:vc  day  uf 
Monday.  Ocfobi'r  27) ,  1941 


BY    HDN     FR,\NKLIN    D. 

RCX\-EVKLT 


M:  BARKLEY,  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t"  lia\e  print t^d  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rti  ord  tlie  address 
delivered  last  cvcnins  by  the  Piesidtnl  of 
the  United  States  at  tlic  dinner  at  tl:e 
Mayflcwcr  Hotel  in  crUbr.it;cn  ot  Na\y 
Day. 

There  beinc  n^  i  bjection,  the  addre.s.? 
was  ordered  to  bt.  piiiitpd  in  the  Re.ord. 
as  follows: 

Hve  months  ago  tonight  1  proclaimed  to 
the  American  people  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  unlimited  emergency 

Since  then  much  has  happened  Our  Army 
and  Navy  are  temporarily  in  Iceland  m  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hcnulsphcre 

Hitler  has  attacked  shipping  In  areas  close 
to  the  Americas  in  the  Ncith  ai.d  S  uth 
Atlantic. 

Many  American-owned  n.irih.Mit  slips 
have  been  sunk  on  the  hlch  stas  Oi.t  Aiv.vr.- 
can  destroyer  wu.'  ..ii.i.kid  on  bepttnilxr  4. 
Another  destroyer  w.i?  attacked  and  h;t  en 
October  17.  Eleven  brave  ai.d  Icy.il  m^T.  (f 
our  Navy  were  killed  by  the  Nazis 

We  have  wished  to  avoid  shooting  Bi't 
the  shooting  has  started  Aiid  history  has 
recorded  who  fired  the  first  shot.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  all  that  will  matter  is  v ;:  j 
fired  the  last  shot. 

America  has  been  attacked  The  U  S  S, 
Kearny  Is  not  Just  a  Navy  ship  Sht  i  t.^i.^s 
to  every  man,  woman,  nnd  child  ir.  t.,,5 
Nation. 

Il.lno.s.  Alabama,  Calil  n.ia  .N'.  rth  Caro- 
lina, Ohio.  Louisiana,  Ti.xS'-  Pennsylvania. 
Georgia,  Arkansas,  New  Y  :k  V;r;'i:i!a— tin  s» 
are  the  home  States  of  th<  h  :.  rod  dead  and 
wounded  of  the  Kearney  Hitler  s  icrp  du 
was  directed  at  every  American,  whether  he 
lives  on  cur  seacoasts  or  in  the  Inncrmrst 
part  of  the  Nation,  far  from  the  seas  and  lar 
from  the  guns  and  Unks  cf  rl.e  marchir^? 
hordes  of  would-be  conquerors  ct   the  world. 

The  purpose  of  Hitlers  attack  w;;-  tj 
frighten  the  American  people  cS  tlie  l.iei 
seas— to  force  us  to  make  a  trembling  re- 
treat. This  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  mis- 
judged the  American  spirit  Thst  spirit  is 
now  aroused. 

If  our  national  policy  were  ic  be  domi- 
nated by  the  fear  of  shooting,  then  all  of 
our  ships  and  those  of  cur  sister  republics 
would  have  to  be  tied  up  In  home  harbors. 
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Our  Navy  wculd  have  to  remain  respect- 
luily— abjectly— behind  any  line  which  Hit- 
ler mK'ht  decree  on  anv  ocean  as  his  own 
dictatfKl  versu  n  of  his  caii  war  zcne. 

NaturaJiy  we  reject  tha'  absurd  ai;d  In- 
Eu:t;nt;  suL'eestlon  We  rejfct  it  because  of 
our  own  seli-mtere.-t,  because  of  our  own 
f-elf-r(«pt  ct  because.  mo;t  of  all,  of  our  own 
pood  farh  Fretdrm  cf  the  sea=  1?  new,  as 
It  has  always  been,  a  fundamental  policy  of 
yriir  Government  and  mine 

HitltT  has  often  prcest'd  that  hi-  plr.ns 
for  conquest  do  not  extend  across  'hr  At- 
lantic Ocean.  But  h.is  submarine.-  and  raideis 
prove  otherwise  So  doe-s  the  entire  des.gn 
cf  hiP  new  world  crdtr 

For  examplf  I  have  In  my  pos.-e.-.-ion  a 
secret  map  made  in  Germany  by  Hitler  s  gcv- 
ernmpr.^--hy  the  pianners  of  the  new  world 
crd'r  It  :,-  a  map  of  South  America  and  a 
pan  of  C'.Ttrai  America,  as  Hitler  propo.^es 
to  re(rtran!?e  It  Today  in  this  area  there 
are  14  .-(  parate  countries.  The  gc  ;:r  i}  ii.L.il 
experts  of  Berlin,  however,  h.ave  ■  v.*  :i.t -.-ly 
chM'frated  all  exi^t'.n?  boundary  line.'=;  and 
ha'. e  divided  South  America  into  5  ^a■■-al 
ttd'fs,  bringing  the  whole  continent  ui.der 
their  dnm.mat'.on  And  they  have  aL«n  ?o 
Erra::k,'(d  it  that  the  territory  of  one  of  these 
new  puppet  states  includes  tlie  Republic  cf 
Panam.i  and  our  great  life  line — tiie  Panama 
Car.al. 

That  Is  his  plan.  It  will  never  go  into 
effect 


This  map  mak-^s  clear 


Na/i  design  not 


only  atj.iinst  South  America  but  against  the 
United  State,=;   itself 

Your  Government  has  In  Its  possession  &n- 
oth.er  document  made  ir  Germany  by  Hit- 
lers gcveriiment.  It  is  a  detaiKd  plan,  which, 
for  cbvicus  reasoiiS,  the  Nazis  did  net  wish 
and  do  n^  t  w:  =  n  to  publicize  ^u-t  v(  *  hut 
which  tr.tv  arc  re.idy  tc  impo-e  a  litCe 
later  on  a  dcniii.ated  wr-ld — If  Hi'iler  v.k.s. 
It  Is  a  plan  tc  abolish  all  ex. sting  religions — 
Putes'ant.  C.i'holic.  Mi  h.;imn.f  dan.  Hindu. 
Buddhist,  and  Jewish  alike  The  property 
of  all  churches  will  be  seized  by  the  Reich 
and  rs  puppets  The  crobs  and  all  ether 
symbols  of  religion  are  to  be  forbidden  Tlie 
clergy  are  to  be  forever  silenced  uiider  pen- 
alty of  the  concentraticn  camps,  where  even 
new  so  many  fearless  micn  a:e  beii.g  tor- 
tured because  thcv  have  placed  Grd  above 
Hitler 

In  tlie  pl.ice  of  the  cliurehes  cf  c'lr  clvill- 
z.ntirn,  there  is  xr  be  set  up  an  ir.'erna'ional 
Na/i  church  a  church  which  will  b,'  served 
by  orators  sent  nut  by  the  Nazi  prvernment. 
In  the  place  cf  the  Bible  the  word=  of  Mein 
Kampf  will  be  im.posed  and  enforced  as  Holy 
Wr.'  And  In  place  of  the  cross  of  Christ  will 
be  put  two  symbols — th  swastika  ar.d  the 
naked  swcrd 

.\  ttod  cf  blood  and  Iron  will  take  the 
pli'.ce  ct  The  God  (if  luve  a:id  merey  Lt  t  us 
we;;  pi.  I'.cier  tliat  st.iteniint  which  I  have 
m.ide    tcni'jht 

The'e  tinm  truths  which  I  have  trld  you 
of  the  piesetit  and  future  plans  of  Hitlerism 
will  ef  ('■  uist-  be  hotly  den.ed  tonight  and 
tomorrow  in  the  controlled  press  and  radio 
ot  the  Axis  P(  wers  And  seme  America!i« — 
ret  mnnv  — Will  continue  to  insist  that  Hit- 
ler s  plan.s  need  not  worry  us  and  that  we 
shoiild  not  concern  ourselves  with  anything 
that  goes  en  beyond  rifle  shot  cf  cur  own 
shores 

The  protestations  of  these  American  citl- 
zei>  —  few  m  number — will,  as  usual,  be  pa- 
rac  ed  with  applause  through  the  AxU  press 
B!vi  radio  dUiing  the  next  few  days  m  an 
effort  tei  rer.vmce  the  world  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  opposed  to  their  duly  chosen 
Government  and  in  reality  are  only  waiting  to 
Jump  on  Hitler  s  band  wagon  when  It  comes 
this  way 

The  motive  of  such  Americans  Is  not  the 
pcmt  at  issue.    The  fact  is  that  Nazi  propa- 


ganda continues  in  desperation  to  seize  upon 
such  isolated  statements  as  prcol  of  Amer- 
ican disunity 

The  Naz.s  have  made  up  their  own  list  of 
modern  American  heroes.  It  is,  fortunately, 
a  short  list,  I  am  glad  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain my  name. 

All  of  US  Am.ericans  of  all  opinions,  are 
faced  with  the  choice  between  the  kind  of 
world  we  want  to  live  m  and  the  klnci  of  world 
which  Hitler  and  Ins  hordes  would  impose 
up<jn  us 

None  (.'f  us  wants  to  burrow  under  the 
ground  and  live  in  total  darkness  like  a 
comfortable  mole. 

The  forward  m-.rch  of  Hitler  and  of  Hitler- 
ism can  be  stepped — and  it  will  be  stopped. 

Very  simply  and  very  bluntly,  we  are 
pledged  to  ]  ull  our  own  car  m  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hitlerism, 

And  whtn  we  have  helped  tc  end  the  curse 
of  Hitlerism,  we  shall  help  to  establish  a  new 
peace  which  will  eive  tc  dtcent  people  every- 
where a  better  chance  to  live  and  prosper  In 
security  and  m  freedom  ana  in  laith. 

Each  day  that  passes  we  are  p  oducing  and 
providing  more  and  more  araif  for  the  men 
who  are  fighting  on  ac'ual  battle  fronts. 
That   IS  cur  primary  task. 

And  It  is  the  Nation's  will  that  these  vital 
arms  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  shall  neither 
be  locked  up  m  Am*  nran  h.arbors  nor  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  the  .'^..a  I'  is  the  Nation's 
Villi  that  America  shall  deliver  the  goods.  In 
(ip.-n  defiance  ot  that  will,  our  ships  have 
been  surk  and  .  ur  sailors  have  been  killed. 
I  say  ti.,it  we  do  not  propo.'-e  tc  take  this 
lying  down 

Our  determinr.tlen  not  tc  take  it  lying 
down  lias  h-nn  expressed  in  the  orders  to  the 
American  Navy  tc  shoot  on  sight.  These 
orders  stand.  ♦ 

Fur-hermore,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  voted  to  amend  part  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1937,  today  outmoded  by  force 
of  violent  circumstances.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatums  has  also  recom- 
mended elimination  of  other  hamstringing 
previ.sions  m  that  act.  That  is  the  course  of 
honesty  and  of  realism 

Our  American  merchant  ships  must  be 
armed  tc  defend  themselves  against  the  rat- 
tlesnakes of  the  sea 

Our  American  nierchant  ships  must  be  free 
to  cany  our  Aineiican  goods  into  the  harbors 
of  our  frienTls 

Our  America :i  merchant  ships  must  be  pro- 
tected by  our  American  Navy. 

It  can  never  be  doubted  that  the  goods  will 
be  delivered  by  tliis  Nation,  whose  Navy  be- 
lieves in  The  tradition  of  "Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes;  full  speed  ahead  I" 

Yes;  oiir  Nation  will  and  must  speak  from 
every  a.ssemblv  line  Yes;  from  every  coal 
mine — the  all-mclusive  whole  cf  cur  vast  In- 
dusTrial  machine  Our  factories  and  our 
shipyard';  are  cc  r.s-.uitlv  expanding  Our 
output  must  be  multiplied 

It  cannot  be  hampered  by  the  selfish  ob- 
struction of  any  smr.U  but  dangerous  minor- 
ity of  indu.str;al  managers  who  perhaps  hold 
out  for  extra  profits  or  for  "business  as 
usual  "  It  cannct  be  hampered  by  the  selfish 
obstruction  of  a  small  but  dangerous  minor- 
ity of  labor  leaders  who  are  a  menace — for 
lab-r  as  a  whole  knows  that  that  smr.ll  mi- 
nority is  a  m.enace — to  the  true  cause  of  labor 
itself,  as  well  .-s  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  lines  cf  cur  es.=ential  defense  now 
cover  all  the  seas:  and  tc  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  ■:  f  today  and  tomorrow  cur 
Navy  grows  tc  unprecedented  size  Our  Navy 
IS  re.idy  f  t  ac"ion.  Indeed,  units  of  It  in  the 
Atlantic  patrol  are  in  action.  Its  officers  and 
men  need  no  praise  from  me. 

Our   new   Army    is  eteadi.y    developing    the 

strength  needed  to  withs'ai.d  the  aggressors, 

Oiu  soldiers  of  today  are  wcrthy  cf  the  prrud- 

I    est    traditicns    cf    the    United    States    Army. 


But  traditions  cannot  shoot  down  dive  bomb- 
ers or  destroy  tanks.  That  Is  why  we  mtifit 
and  ihall  provide,  for  every  one  of  our  soldiers. 
equipment  and  weapons — not  merely  as  good, 
but  l)€tter  than  that  of  any  other  army  on 
eartn      And  we  are  doing  that  right  new 

Fot  this — and  all  of  this — is  what  we  mean 
by  tc)tal  national  defense 

The  first  objective  of  that  defense  is  to  stop 
Hitler  He  can  be  stopped  and  can  be  ccm- 
pelle<l  to  dig  in.  And  that  will  be  the  tegin- 
nlng  of  the  end  of  his  downfall,  because  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Hitler  type  can  live  only 
through  continuing  victories — increasing  con- 
quests 

Tlie  facts  cf  1918  are  proof  that  a  mighty 
German  Army  and  a  tired  German  people  can 
crunjble  rapidly  and  go  tc  pieces  when  they 
are  ijaced  with  successful  resistance 

Nobody  who  admires  qualitle'  cf  courage 
and  endurance  can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  tbe 
full-fledged  resistance  of  the  Russian  people. 
The  Russians  are  flghtlrg  for  their  own  stMl 
and  their  own  hemes  Russia  needs  all  kinds 
of  Help — planes,  tanks,  guns,  medical  sop- 
pile^  and  other  Bids — toward  the  successlul 
defense  against  the  invaders  From  the 
Unltied  State"  and  from  Britain,  she  Is  getting 
great  quantities  of  those  essential  supplies. 
But  the  needs  cf  her  huge  army  will  con- 
tincr — and  cur  help  and  British  help  will 
hav«  to  continue. 

T  .e  other  day  the  Secretary  cf  State  of 
the  Qnited  States  was  asked  by  a  Senator  to 
Justify  our  giving  aid  to  Russia  His  reply 
wasi  "The  answer  to  that.  Senator,  depends 
on  iow  anxious  a  person  is  to  step  and  de- 
stroy the  march  of  Hitler  in  his  conquest  of 
the  terorld.  If  he  were  anxious  enough  to  de- 
feat JHltler.  he  would  not  worry  about  who  was 
helning  to  defeat  him  " 

Upon  our  American  production  falls  the 
colcfsal  task  of  equipping  our  own  armed 
fcrcfcs.  and  helping  to  supply  the  British,  the 
Russians,  and  the  Chinese.  In  the  petfcrm- 
anc^  of  that  task  we  dare  not  fail.  And  we 
wilUnot  fall. 

I1J  has  not  been  easy  for  us  Americans  to 
adjtist  ourselves  to  the  shocking  realities  of 
a  wbrld  In  which  the  principles  of  ccmmcn 
humanity  ar.d  common  decency  are  being 
mo\^ed  down  by  the  firing  squads  of  the 
Gesiapo,  We  have  enjoyed  many  of  Gcd's 
blessings.  We  have  lived  In  a  brocd  ar.d 
abur.dant  land,  and  by  our  Industry  and 
prci  luctlvlty  we  have  made  it  flourish. 

Tiere  are  those  who  say  that  cur  great 
gooi  I  fortune  has  betrayed  us;  that  we  are 
now  no  match  for  the  regimented  masses 
whc  have  been  trained  In  the  Spartan  ways 
of  r  Jthless  brutality.  They  say  that  we  have 
groim  fat.  and  flabby,  and  lazy,  and  that  we 
£ire  doomed. 

Bit  those  who  say  that  know  nothing  of 
Am  irica  or  of  American  life. 

T  aey  do  not  know  that  this  land  Is  great 
because  It  is  a  land  cf  endless  challenge  Otir 
country  was  first  populated,  and  It  has  been 
stetdily  developed,  by  men  and  women  In 
wh<  m  there  burned  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  restlessness  and  Individual  Independence 
whl  ch  win  not  tolerate  oppression 

C  urs  has  been  a  story  of  vigorous  chal- 
len  ;es  which  have  been  accepted  and  over- 
con  e;  challenges  of  uncharted  seas,  of  wild 
for(  sts  and  desert  plains,  of  raging  floods  and 
witiienng  drought,  of  foreign  tyrants  and 
dcmestic  strife,  of  staggering  problem.s.  so- 
cial economic,  and  physical;  end  we  have 
corme  out  of  them  the  most  powerfu}  Nation, 
ana  the  freest.  In  all  of  history. 

Today  in  the  face  of  this  newest  and  great- 
est challenge  of  them  all  we  Americans  have 
cleared  our  decks  and  taken  our  battle  sta- 
tions. We  stand  ready  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  the  faith  of  our  fathers  to  do 
whtit  God  has  given  us  the  power  to  see  aa 
our  full  duty. 
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Reitraints  of  Trade 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.HENRIKSHIPSTEAD 

1.   F    .MIN.VE-     T.^ 

IN    THE   .^Er.'.MT    OF    THE    VNITEn    STATES 


Tuesday,  October  2S  legislative  day  of 
Monday  Octohr-  m  .  1941 


/DDRES5  BY  HcN  THURM.XN  .ARNOLD 
BEFORE  CeiNbl'MERS'  COOPERATIVE 
ASSC>CI.\TK\N 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  M:  President,  last 
week  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold.  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  on  the  question  of 
monopoly.  I  find  that  it  requires  more 
space  in  the  Record  than  is  allowed  by 
the  rule  without  a  statement  of  the  cost, 
I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  it  will  cost  $123.75  to 
print  the  Assistant  Attorney  General's 
address,  which  was  made  at  the  thir- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  Consumers* 
Cooperative  Association  in  North  Kansas 
City,  Mo,,  on  October  16,  1941.  I  new 
renew  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Your  organization  is  cne  of  the  largest 
farmer-consumer-producer  organizations  in 
the  United  States  It  has  been  created  to 
break  down  the  artificial  spread  of  prices 
between  the  farm  and  the  table  and  between 
manufactured  products  and  the  farm.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  present  success  and 
efficiency. 

My  subject  today  concerns  the  restraints 
of  trade  which  are  of  peculiar  Interest  to 
farm  cooperative  groups — the  bottlenecks  of 
transportation.  That  subject,  however,  is 
only  part  of  a  general  picture  which  I  would 
like  briefly  to  describe. 

The  antitrust  law  is  the  only  Instrument 
of  government  which  penalizes  restraints  on 
the  production  and  distribution  of  goods. 
It  Is  therefore  more  Important  than  ever  to- 
day for  two  reasons:  First,  to  enable  cur 
productive  system  to  operate  at  full  capacity 
in  a  unified  defense  effort;  and  second,  to 
prevent  monopoly  groups  from  controlling 
this  vast  new  production  subsidized  by  Gov- 
ernment funds  after  the  war 

To  be  successful  in  this  effort,  it  Is  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  to  curb  the  tend- 
ency of  private  enterprife  to  take  advantage 
of  the  monopoly  situation  necessarily  cre- 
ated by  our  defense  effort.  Never  before  was 
the  initiative  of  private  Industry  more  need:d. 
At  the  same  time,  never  before  was  the.'-e  a 
greater  opportunity  for  organized  private  In- 
dustry to  exploit  the  taxpayers,  the  unorgan- 
ized farmers,  unorganized  Independent  busi- 
nessmen, and  unorganized  consumer? 

The  answer  to  the  monopoly  problem  in 
peace  or  war  Is  simpler  than  most  people 
imagine.  It  dops  not  consist  of  destroying  the 
efficiency  of  organized  industry  wherever  that 
efficiency  Is  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It 
consists  In  enccuragini;  that  efficiency  to  pro- 
duce at  full  capacity.  You  can't  control  prices 
in  thip  long  run  unlets  you  restrict  produc- 
tion.   Therefore  the  true  function  of  an  antl- 


mcnopcily  policy  is  to  break  down  the  ob- 
stacles to  production  created  by  dominant 
groups 

There  will  unquestionably  be  enormous 
economic  dislocation  when  this  war  ends.  It 
must  not  be  solely  at  the  expense  of  unor- 
ganized groups.  Full  and  unhampered  pro- 
duction of  basic  materials  by  all  potential 
producers  will  cure  the  monopoly  problem. 
The  long-run  answer  to  the  farm  problem  is 
not  to  cut  down  farm  production  when  people 
are  on  an  Inadequate  diet.  It  lies  In  increas- 
ing industrial  production  so  that  an  exchange 
Is  possible  on  a  different  level  If  steel  Is  a 
drug  on  the  market  and  cotton  Is  a  drug  on 
the  market  then  we  will  find  that  neither  is 
a  drug  on  the  market,  because  the  two  com- 
modities can  be  exchanged. 

We  must  see  that  during  the  war  the  In- 
dustries who  operate  plants  built  by  Govern- 
ment funds  do  not  use  those  plants  alter  the 
war  to  control  our  economy  For  example, 
cne  great  Industry  Is  building  plants  with 
Government  money  on  a  cost-plus  basis  with 
profit  to  Itself  without  a  cent  of  Investment. 
This  industrj-  must  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
trol these  plants  after  the  war  to  stifle  pro- 
duction and  to  perpetuate  their  domination 
c%'er  a  necessity  of  life  What  happened? 
The  Industry  demanded  the  right  to  control 
these  plants  after  the  emergency  was  ever,  to 
shut  down  their  production  when  prices  fell 
in  order  to  maintain  their  control.  The  Anti- 
trust Division  was  successful  In  preventing 
that  Industry  from  acquiring  such  future 
domination. 

The  great  defense  agencies  have  no  facili- 
ties to  investigate  coercion  and  oppression  of 
small  businessmen  from  Maine  to  California, 
nor  the  hidden  uses  of  power  against  the 
Interest  of  the  farmer  and  the  consumers. 
Thus,  the  Antitrust  Division,  as  the  only  ex- 
isting independent  Investigating  force  skilled 
In  the  problems  of  the  small  businessman, 
the  farmer,  and  the  consumer,  has  the  Job  of 
being  the  advocate  for  the  small  btislness- 
man.  the  farmer,  and  the  consumer. 

Lawyers  know  better  than  anyone  else  the 
necessity  for  independent  advocacy  where 
conflicting  interests  are  Involved.  The  anti- 
trust law  was  laid  on  the  shelf  in  the  last 
war:  it  has  not  been  laid  on  the  shelf  in  this 
war  because  we  have  come  to  realize  the 
economic  necessity  of  Insuring  small  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  and  consumers  a  place 
In  a  unified  defense  effort. 

I  have  defined  small  business  as  any  busi- 
ness which  is  unable  to  maintain  a  staff  In 
Washington  to  represent  Its  interests  before 
the  departments  which  are  now  making  the 
great  decisions  temporarily  cha  ging  our 
whole  Industrial  structure.  The  Antitrust 
Division  is  the  Independent  public  defender 
of  this  group.  It  has  set  up  a  farm  section 
and  a  small  business  advisory  section. 

The  Job  has  Just  commenced  The  duty  of 
these  sections  Is  to  see  that  unorganized 
groups  get  specific  case-by-case  representa- 
tion m  their  difficulties.  With  a  staff  greatly 
expanded  by  recent  appropriation  we  are 
attacking  restriction  on  production  case  by 
case. 

Today  I  am  only  going  tc  have  ttoe  to  dis- 
cuss one  cf  these  cases,  and  that  Is  the  bottle- 
neck of  transportation.  Seven  percent  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  represents  the  amount  paid 
directly  to  carriers  for  hire  for  the  movement 
of  goods.  This  element  of  cost  has  been  con- 
stantly Increasing  And.  furthermore,  this 
figure  does  not  include  the  enormous  trans- 
portation costs  of  the  privately  owned  and 
operated  transportation  facilities.  For  exam- 
ple, the  pipe  lines  owned  by  the  major  ell 
companies  have  been  earning  dividends  each 
year  which  average  36  percent  of  their  entire 
capital,  making  a  difference  of  cost  to  the 
consum.ers  of  a  cent  and  a  half  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  Tliese  costs  affect  the  farmer  in 
two  wavs    First,  as  a  Cjnsun.cr,  and,  second, 


because  they  reduct  *^r  ability  cf  ether  c  ii- 
sumers  to  pu:cha.-e  l.i:-..  ;r  ducts  Th.r  a^- 
gregate  revenue   by    c.:     -ts  Inr   hire  f^r    the 


transportation  of  i. 


dMcts  to  citits  and 


city  products  to  farn>>  w.*.^  appniximaiely 
$1,000000.000  in  1940  Th:-  repnst-nts  about 
12  percent  of  the  total  ca?h  farm  income 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
railroad  monopolies  which  50  years  ago  led 
to  a  farmers'  revolt  The  great  difficulty  in 
breaking  that  monopoly  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  roadbeds  were  In  private  hands  and 
therefore  had  to  earn  dividends  The  first 
bond  issue  distributed  to  Iniiorent  purvhasirs 
all  over  the  United  States  had  to  be  supported 
by  raises  in  rates.  There  was  no  way  of 
avoiding  this  without  confiscBtion.  In  19'iO 
unusual  increases  in  railroad  mtes  resulted  in 
higher  Indvistrial  prices  and  conuibuted  to 
the  collapse  of  farm  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed. In  addition  to  that,  high  freight  rates 
forced  manufacturers  to  locate  in  ceiitere 
already  crowded,  having  a  short  transptrt.i- 
tlon  haul  or  deep-water  navigation  v  :h 
low  water  rates.  Industrial  workeis  wire 
thus  Increasingly  located  along  the  rim  of  the 
Nation  and  farther  from  the  source  of  farm 
production  This  reversed  the  soujid  eco- 
nomic trend  which  might  have  balanced  the 
farm  market  and  given  it  parity,  to  wit,  the 
location  of  industries  in  agricultural  regions. 
It  compelled  railroads  which  had  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lished industries  which  furnisQied  them  iheir 
revenue  and  against  new  industries  \v..i.li 
located  away  from  great  centers 

In  answer  to  this  growing  economic  p;.  b- 
lem  agriculture  used  its  influence  for  tlie 
Improvement  of  navigable  waterways  by  the 
State.  It  further  threw  Its  weight  into  the 
Improvement  of  highways  by  the  State  The 
Middle  West  which  hud  the  longest  haul  to 
and  fnim  markets  was  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  these  great  public  im.prcvcrr.ents. 
The  lapldly  developing  mot  r-  airi  w  i'>  : -i  :.r- 
rler  field  during  the  past  It  yl■ar^  wa^  <,n 
the  way  to  breaking  the  railroad  monopoly 
of  transportation.  Here  w  is  a  method  of 
transportation  in  which  li  o  jx:  dent  private 
enterprise  could  compfe  t'<  cause  the  State 
had  built  the  roads  I  In  tirep.t  automnive 
Industry  which  was  one  of  tiu  f' w  :•  di^^'riee 
Interested  In  low  prices  a  mi  m,ix;:n-.i:r.  ;iro- 
duction  had  made  it  possit;  •  f  r  ;  i;-  i  w  th 
a  small  capital  to  carry  g'>,  ds  a-  c  n.;)ii:'!ve 
prices  over  the  State-built  hiphways 

If  these  Statc-bullt  highways  tire  arpifi- 
priated  by  private  groups,  the  farmi  r  w..:  .'- ><  ii 
face  an  era  of  consolidation  and  expioitatioa 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  nii.''tHS 
when  private  groups  got  control  if  'he  rail- 
roads. Here  1>  an  economic  toll  brid.:  -Aiirh 
Is  lying  around  ready  to  be  srlzfd  by  j  r;\'i'(j 
monopolists.  The  time  is  ripe  becaii'^e  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  forget  the  future  m  tlic  im- 
mediate necessities  cf  a  world  w.ir  Tlie  or- 
ganizations to  seize  thf"*  highway--  are  al- 
ready quietly  b-lng  formed  You  do  not  read 
about  them  In  the  newspapers  yr-t  They 
have  not  as  yet  emerged  fr^m  the  .secrecy  of 
boa'ds  of  directors  But  if  thry  are  not 
stopped  before  the  raid  ha«  bwn  tnpde  It  may 
take  25  years  t  '  brenk  the  c^aitrol  which  hat 
been  establlshfd  when  no  one  was  lookini? 

The  Antitrust  Division  hae  already  i:  ^  r- 
vened  in  a  proceeding  now  pending  fcc'ore 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Coraml-'son  to  pre- 
vent private  Interests  frcm  takM.i.-  'h  flr^t 
Step  to  domlnete  our  highwry-  !•.  r!  ri*  pro- 
ceeding it  !.■?  proposed  to  n,'  p  -f  i.-ly 
competing  truck  lines  operatiM-  ;■  l.t  .'^tuvs 
Into  1  company  which  w^ud  have  G  \e:n- 
ment-certlflca'>d  cperatliif  'I;'':;'.'  over  24,'^38 
highway  miles  extending  a;  i  •  -t.e  Ai  an'ic 
seaboaid  from  the  Stal-s  ol  N>  *  Y'>:k  and 
Massachusetts  on  the  north  v  I.  •.:  :-i:  a  iir.d 
Florida  on  the  south  This  pr  jo-;-.l  :f  a;;- 
proved.  would  bring  irtn  being  th  U-.rt'st 
truck  line    In    the    United    Stat.,  s     Laving    a 
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htrh ■*>■•■  rrv.--  r,>_e  fi".d  bu-l:.cs5  drawire 
p<~.wfr  «utac,.iil  lu  -irure  a:i  u:.s:..»lc:ible 
hold  on  the  lonti-hou;  T^ifTic  :::  th;.-  tt:r;tory. 
F\irr!-.(  r  '*■■  di.-r  v.t  a-  <.rs  rf-a.  '•!>^r.fc<;r  the 
lav(-':iiir.'-bar.(C;;.i.'  It  u-v  cf  Kuiui.  Locb  & 
Co..  who  are  alstj  b.w.kt  r--  lor  the  2  prln- 
cipiU  railroads  In  the  Ufrnt.::y  to  be  s.  rved 
by  this  giant  truck  line  A'  a  result  of  the 
hearing,    the   Divi5-'.cn   filed    a   briel    cpprfire; 

t!u'  application  on  tiif  irillowmK  Ercr.i.d.-: 

I-i:^-  th.i'.  'be  mors  r  of  stror.e  cc:n;etir.g 
tr'.;<k  I:;.r-  :r.  tr.i>  va~t  ar>  a  wi.uid  ur.duly 
re-t;a:n  c(.r:ip€tii;i.'n  i:;  ib.e  niu'or-carrier  ai- 
dUMry:  nt.d  s-ecoiid  tiuit  the  direct  financial 
Inttrtff  cl  Kiil.1.  L-' ta  cv  Cj  v.-cuki  tend  to- 
ward th'.'  re-  f.:.r.c:i  of  nioricp>":y  in  ira:;^- 
;,"v-a-!Ci:  ai.d  w  u'.d  ot..frwi.-e  be  .ica.:.?'-  the 
{jutiiic  mtiTt-st 

T;ic  (.utci  ;:.p  of  ti.is  ci'x  i?  ct  fi;'^:  i;n- 
pc.iuciC'"  :o  (Vc:-y  prodiiccr  ar.d  consumer  :n 
the  Uiined  S  axes  for  ti.e  rtii.'on  ti.a:  ::  'a;.1 
blutprmi  for  tiie  future  the  pattern  cl  G(  v- 
ertjnu'iit-approvtd  motor-earner  merger?  lI 
cqu;l  or  even  greater  size  I;  thi-  lei.di  ncy 
tc:-A' ird  niO!i'''P<.lizatlcn  of  cur  hUhwnys  is 
pern-i:':('cl,  evtrv  con.-uiner  ar.d  prot.ucfr  wul 
for  ih*  ntxt  5ii  ye:irs  have  'o  pav  hicl'.er  prices 
b«'Cai;-e  i  ur  ;.;t:;r.vav<  will  hdve  bt  ►  u  apprc- 
pria'od  tv  a  f( '.v  IX :  pura":oi.s  whc  c.  ntrol 
tran.-p'  I!  iir  ;:  m  rv  cr-.  Tiie  Antitrust  Divi- 
t.,f.n  t.'d.iv  :.-  rt  i;:p^^;.tir.g  the  public  b*^^l'-re 
thr  I:.Tir-ta'f  t'l-.ir.rre  C'J!rm..-.-c:i  ;;;  :-.ii 
fi'*t':v.p*  ti^  se  that  tl-.s  apprcpr.iit :o'.i  drt-s 
n<  t    Xr.kc  p.:u-e 

Tht'  .if^n-irt  t'"  iTiniinp'jl'.i'f  c;ir  i.;t'h'Aays 
1^  r,i  •  ( i.'.nr.'d  lo  the  Atianuc  Sc-ab(  ^.rd.  In 
tne  t.'r  Wt-st  there  appt-ars  to  be  an  efTort 
to  ctinbme  truckim:  opt-ratieiis  in  a  ttrri'cry 
extoiidra^;  trcni  Chiciigo  to  Los  Ar.gt  les.  San 
Pranciscc.  Pcrtland  uiid  Si:-i:ttle.  V.'e  .ae 
nc-v  investigating  this  Miuaticn. 

Th"  activities  of  the  Antitrust  Divl-i^.n  in 
the  tran:p<">rtation  fi°ld  are  not  confined  to 
motor  carier-  It  extonU-  tc  all  earners  for 
hi:e  ra;,.  waitr.  air.  and  pipe  lir.e  The 
Divisiciu  i?  tlie  policeman  on  the  b  at  'l.  .'-ee 
that  nitJiirpoiists  tio  n  't  take  a^v.^v  its 
fui  ctii'n  is  ni-'t  th,.t  of  rtgul.iticn  u;  p<-i.cy 
makir.it  wr.uh  re-;d' s  m  C'-n^rt-s  ct  Its 
ftgent,  the  Interstate  Connnt  "ce  Ciiiini.ssioii. 
but  to  erf  .r^e  the  ant:trM~t  lawi  and  tht^reby 
gi\e  etlei  t   to  th.e  ronures.-loiial  \«.;11. 

Aiu'ther  form  of  cbifumnt;  c  :.■;>  .  cf  trans- 
p.  r'rtt a;r.  ser\iCfS  fia-  :lie  bei.filt  ri  a  i ■  w 
Is  the  inference  or  tne  btn.;iu  me'n  <;  rf 
r.a.kan:  raihoad  rates  and  adju.-tai^  con.ptti- 
tive  tran.-ptrt.iticn  practices.  W:'hai  ;hL.-' 
conferences  usually  one  Carrirr  i.^  dominant. 
The  others  merely  fall  m  l.uo  All  ir.it.ative 
in  rate  makiiii;  is  sever  civ  ccntrclUd  Motcr- 
c.irr.tr  r.^'e  ,\r.ci  taritl  bnreaus  a:e  patttrned 
?JrcT  th-:>se  rail  a>.si.c;ations  Tlie  motcr- 
truikintj  In.du;  ry  has  been  highly  competi- 
t-Vf,  not  only  v.nh  *he  railroads  and  other 
tran  por'ati  n  aeer.j.es  but  al>o  w:thin  Itself. 
The-r  rate  bureau.-  are  l)eing  used  a'^  a  sy.^- 
trm.itc  efT.irt  to  establish  a  uiufcrm  rate 
Btructi^rt  which  w;U  be  noncompetitive  wiih 
railrond  ra'es  Incavidt.al  carr'."rs  are  here 
alsa  denied  freedom  to  init.ate  rate  chanpts  or 
*    to  ir.au^uiate  new  tiansioitation  tTuc.ces. 

Till-  methi'd  cf  ccn'.rcllait'  trar.spi  rtati.  n 
rate.-  anc  practices  has.  cf  coarse,  vic  'A.urant 
In    Uif.-       It   shoiilci   :;ot   be   tolerated 

The  plia  of  the  Association  cf  American 
Railroat's  to  eliminate  all  private  reincerator 
car.-  and  create  a  mciiopoly  of  il.e  rtir.^erir.or 
car  st-pply  in  the  privately  ct)ntrv  Hid  Creiural 
Amciican  Tank  Car  Co.  is  cf  particular  inter- 
est to  farmer  cccperatlves.  We  are  cppcsed  to 
that  plan  It  is  jii.-t  another  forni  cf  num.,  p- 
c!;?:!.-;  tiar.ip^  rtaticn  services  and  facilities 
\!.li.>  h  wcuid  result  ;n  higher  prices.  We  are 
pre-M!!;:;  cur  cppcs.ticn  to  a  constructive 
ccnclusit.  n 

In  somewhat  the  same  category  is  the 
penoini:  Pullman  case.  In  which  we  chaiize 
that  th,e  PuUmian  Co  h.as  effectively  preventtd 
anv  new  competitive  manufacturer  from  get- 
ting starttd   and  thti?  has  bien  able  to  charge 


the  public  hieh  prices  for  cbsrle'e  eqtiip- 
ment.  This  is  another  Ulustraticn  c:  hiiw 
'.).  :.f  pc.y  stifles  Initiative  and  restricts 
pmt-ress. 

Of  interest  'c  'his  as^ocia'i  n  Is  also  the 
divisicn'.s  activities  in  the  pipe-line  field. 
Noihme  le  m.cre  important  to  the  farmer  th.an 
the  price  cf  easrcl.ne  In  this  vast  midwest- 
em  area  cf  Kansas.  Missouri.  Iowa.  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  and  M.niiesc.a,  railroad  transporta- 
tion of  gasoline  was  so  expeirsive  that  pipe 
lines  were  constructed  by  major  oil  companies 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  reaching  the  consuming 
mark-.ts  to  the  north. 

However,  once  the  pipe  lines  were  built  and 
brought  under  control,  they  adopted  the  rail 
tariff  rates  on  gasoline  For  example,  prior 
to  the  present  antitrust  proceedings  the  all- 
rail  and  the  pipe-line  rates  were  identical — 
77' J  cents  a  barrel  of  gasoline  from  Tulsa. 
OKla  .  to  Kansas  City;  $1  a  barrel  from  Tulsa 
t  I  De.s  Mcmes;  $1  2"'2  a  barrel  from  Tulsa  to 
Minneapolis.  For  polnt.s  not  on  the  pipe  line 
the  pipe-line  rates  were  so  adjusted  that  when 
added  to  the  rail  rate  for  the  short  haul  be- 
yond the  pipe-lme  termiinals  they  would  equal 
the  all.-rail  rates  to  these  destinations.  In 
ether  w-crds,  the  cheaper  method  of  trans- 
portation adopted  rates  to  equalize  with  those 
of  the  higher  cost  rail  transportation  The 
savings  were  not  passed  on  to  commerce. 
Tlney  were  confiscated  by  the  oil  companies. 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions over  the'.e  lines  with  their  published 
tariffs.  In  193 i  the  cost  cf  operations  (ba.sed 
en  the  average  cort  per  barrel  mile  for  the 
system  as  a  whole)  over  the  Great  Lakes  sys- 
tem from  Tulsa.  Okla..  to  Kansas  City  was 
approximately  18 '^  cents  per  barrel;  the  tariff 
rate  charged  was  77 'i  cen^s  The  cost  to  Des 
Moines  was  33  cents;  the  tariff  rate  was-  $1. 
Th^  cost  to  Mmnenpclir-  was  55 '2  cents:  the 
tariff  rate  was  ?1  27'^.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples  cf  the  differences  between  cost  of 
operation  and  tariff  charges  In  general, 
similar  contrasts  are  found  for  other  move- 
ments on  both  the  Great  Lakes  and  Phillips 
lines. 

Now  let  us  look  a  steo  farther  These  pipe 
lines  have  been  used  almost  exclusively  by 
their  owners — all  major  oil  ccmpanies.  These 
conipanies  have  paid  to  the  pipe-line  com- 
panies the  rates  prescribed  in  the  tariffs  for 
the  shipment  of  gasoline.  For  example,  the 
owners  of  the  Great  Lakes  pipe  line  paid 
$70,604931  in  tariff  charges  to  that  pipe- 
line company  from  1932  to  1939  However. 
during  that  same  period  the  p'pe-line  com- 
pany paid  m  dividends  to  its  major  company 
shipper -owners  !34  877  138:  in  other  words, 
rp'urned  49  47  percent  of  the  tariff  charges  to 
i^s  shipper-owners.  A  similar  situation  is 
f(  'ind  m  the  case  of  tile  Phillips  pipe  lines. 

Cf  crurse,  If  outside  shippers  had  desired 
to  ship  over  these  ccmmon  carriers,  they 
would  hire  been  oblit.:ed  to  pay  the  whole 
bu;c!-:;  r-f  the  published  tariff  rates  while 
the  major  oil  companies  received  a  50-{>ercent 
rebate  in  dividends  frcm  the  carrier.  Need- 
less to  sny.  this  eliminated  the  independent 

i.  V'     r^  r^  fi  »• 
■   '-     t't   '•  ' 

We  believe  that  the  exercise  of  such  con- 
trol over  pipe  lines  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies gives  the  p>cwer  to  destroy  independ- 
ent conipetitlon.  to  dominate  prices  and  mar- 
keting practices,  and  to  modify  or  destroy 
the  benefits  which  should  accrue  to  all  con- 
sumers frcm.  the  u.se  cf  pipe-line  transporta- 
tion We  h.  vv  therefore  Instituted  suits  un- 
der tht  Elkms  A^»  tn  have  these  dividend 
p.iyments  to  sh;;;;;-  r-  -vr.ers  declared  re- 
h  ■•es  Three  cf  th-  -e  -ults  are  now  pending 
m  *he  Ftdtral  ccurts. 

Th:^re  are  m.any  ether  matters  relating  to 
transportation  to  which  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion has  and  is  devoting,'  Itself.  For  example, 
the  Division  instituted  a  civil  suit  against 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and 
SLUie  240  railroads  to  dissolve  and  enjoin  a 
conspiracy    to   prevent   coordination   cf   rail 


and  motor  traixsportatlon.  The  effect  cf  the 
associatiion's  effort  would  have  been  to  pre- 
vent tlje  making  of  through  rail  and  truck 
rates,  tiiereby  compelling  farmers  and  other 
shippers  to  pay  a  combination  of  local  rates 
higher  than  through  rates  This  proceeding 
was  su  xes&fuliy  terminated  by  a  decree  On 
June  111.  1941  Again  In  May  1940  the  Asso- 
ciation  Of  American   Railroads    wa^   induced, 

under  ihreat  cf  prosecution,  to  rescind  a  res- 
olution of  its  board  of  directors  designed,  in 
our  op;  nion.  to  suppress  the  competition  of 
Sea  Tr;  ins.  Inc  .  an  agency  for  lowering  costs 
In  coastwise  and  foreign  trade. 

One  enormous  cost  to  the  consumer  arises 
out  of  the  use  of  private  transportation  fa- 
cilities by  private  corporations  who  have 
their  own  trucks,  barges,  and  ships. 
Througti  these  facilities  these  corporations 
transport  their  products  at  a  greatly  reduced 
transpc  rtation  cost,  but  these  savings  are 
seldom  passed  on  to  the  public.  The  public 
pays  t)  these  corporations  the  full  tariff 
rates  ( if  common  carriers.  Clearly  seme 
means  should  be  found  to  compel  theSe  cor- 
poratio  us  to  give  to  the  pubUc  the  benefit  of 
their  u -e  of  public  highways  and  waterways, 
built  ai  public  expense,  by  honestly  reflecting 
these  s  ivings  in  the  prices  of  their  products. 
This  raatter  is  now  being  Investigated  The 
solutioi  1  may  necessitate  additional  legisla- 
tion. 

The  las'ng-point  system  vitally  affects  the- 
con:jun  ers.  particularly  in  the  West.  It  Is 
anothe"  '.Tiethcd  of  price  control  which  re- 
lates t3  the  pubject  of  trnnsportation.  or 
shall  1  say  relates  to  transportation  that  is 
nonexli  tent.  For  examole,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming. Jtah,  and  Idaho  are  the  great  surplus 
beet-sigar  States.  We  have  a  complaint  frcm 
a  cant  er  in  Colorado  who  wanted  to  buy 
sugar  8t  the  beet -sugar  factories  in  his  own 
locality .  to  compete  with  eastern  and  Pacific 
coast  c  anned  foods.  He  had  to  pay  the  San 
Francii  co  price  plus  the  imaginary  freiuht 
rate  f  i  am  San  Franci-sco  to  his  cannery  in 
Colora(  o  In  order  to  fit  into  a  system  invented 
by  the  great  cane-sugar  refiners  in  New  York. 

Fert  lizer  material  Is  an  Illustration  of  pe- 
culiar Interest  to  this  section  because  here, 
as  well  as  In  the  South,  is  the  great  market 
for  fei  tilizer.  For  many  years  potash  was 
sold  or  a  baslng-polnt  system  with  the  ports 
as  the  bases.  The  product  is  manufactured 
In  plants  scattered  far  inland.  In  the  sale 
of  evei  y  ton  of  potash  the  farmer  paid  the 
freight  from  the  nearest  basing-point  pert, 
even  tl  icugh  it  may  have  passed  through  his 
home  own  on  the  way  east.  A  recent  court 
decree  which  we  obtained  corrected  this  situ- 
ation o  a  large  extent,  but  the  industry  Is 
still  ui  ider  observation. 

In  I  sing  the  basing  point  system  as  an 
examp  e  of  price  control,  I  do  not  wish  to 
overerr  phaslze  It.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
methais  by  which  a  few  dominant  concerns 
control  the  market  for  necessities  and  prob- 
ably n  :t  the  most  important.  The  price  of 
gasoline,  for  example,  has  been  controlled  in 
part  b;'  the  basing  point  system.  It  has  also 
been  controlled  by  the  illegal  use  of  the  E.hyl 
patent;;  by  large  oil  companies  forming  pccls 
to  remjve  competitive  gasoline  from  the  mar- 
kets, bj  the  ownership  of  pipe  lines  by  major 
Oil  cot  ipanles  so  that  they  may  obtain  re- 
bates }  rhich  make  it  impossible  for  Independ- 
ents t<i  ship  on  equal  terms.  These  controls 
operati  against  the  unorganized  West  and 
South  In  two  ways:  First,  organized  Industry 
fixes  the  prices  which  the  West  and  South  get 
for  tholr  raw  materials.  Second,  it  fixes  the 
price  n-hich  consumers  must  pay  for  neces- 
sities. In  addition  to  fixing  prices,  big  busi- 
ness, Hy  the  sheer  power  cf  larger  rescurcts, 
is  able  to  force  independents  into  line  This 
Is  kn<  wn  as  price  leadership,  maintained 
not  b]  open  conspiracy  but  by  the  fear  of 
ret  alia:  ion. 

And  finally,  transportation  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  a  few  powerful  labor  unions  v^ho 
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are  at  present  immune  from  the  antitrust 
Jaws  Today  the  teamsters  are  putting  arbi- 
trary charges  upon  tru<  ks  which  carry  farm 
products  to  the  city.  They  are  preventing 
farmers  from  grading  tl.elr  eggs,  from  selling 
their  milk,  from  carrying  their  own  products 
to  and  from  the  market  in  their  own  trucks. 
These  restraints  of  t  ade  are  Increasing. 
They  are  making  alUarces  with  other  labor 

unions,  which  are  effect  ve  because  they  con- 
trol transportation,  for  the  following  illegiti- 
mate purposes  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  wages,  hours,  health,  safety,  or  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining:  (a)  To  en- 
force price-fixing  agreements  and  freeze 
channels  of  distribution;  (b)  to  eliminate 
small  competitors  and  owner  operators; 
(c>  to  restrict  the  use  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices; (d)  to  keep  more  efficient  mateilals  off 
the  market  which  might  Interfere  with  static 
Jobs.  In  a  single  housing  project  in  Wayne. 
Mich.,  unions  were  surcessful  in  prevent- 
ing a  contractor  who  U'ed  prefabricated  ma, 
terlals  from  entering  Into  a  Government  con- 
tract which  would  have  saved  the  purchaser 
•  1.350  per  hcuse.  or  $10  a  month  over  12 
years;  (e)  to  prevent  selt-employment:  (fi  to 
make  arbitrary  classifications  of  Jobs  which 
retard  the  efficient  use  of  labor:  ig)  to  tie 
up  huge  industries  in  the  struggle  to  deter- 
mine which  of  two  unions  will  dominate  the 
field  A  union  which  Is  permitted  to  control 
transportation  in  a  great  city,  uncurbed  by 
any  law,  can  strangle  both  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  exempted 
many  labor  activities  from  the  Sherman  Act, 
even  where  a  labor  u.nion  was  putting  an 
embargo  on  the  use  of  more  efficient  mate- 
rials and  methods  In  building  construction — 
indei^i  even  where  the  strike  was  to  compel 
an  employer  to  violate  an  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relation.s  Board  itself.  This 
appears  to  be  the  lav/  today.  We  cannot 
afford  these  impositions  in  this  time  of  emer- 
gency. A  rational  antitrust  program  requires 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  correct  them. 

There  are  two  bills  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress, one  Introduced  by  Congressman  Wal- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  by  Congress- 
man MoNRONET,  of  Oklahoma,  to  confine 
latxir  unions  to  their  legitimate  purpose. 
There  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  these  bills  Groups  like 
this  must  use  their  Inllu  r.ce  to  see  that  the 
antitrust  laws  do  not  become  class  legisla- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  the  Idea 
that  antitrust  enforcement  Is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  constantly  hammering  at  the  lines 
on  all  fronts.  A  little  here  and  a  little  there 
add  up  to  Important  results  In  the  long  run. 
Transportation  may  represent  only  8  or  10 
peicent  of  the  cost  of  goods  distributed,  but 
arbitrary  contrcl  In  th  s  field  may  throw  out 
of  gear  large  sections  of  industry  and  may 
place  agriculture  at  a  serious  disadvantage 
because  of  the  long  hauls  which  its  products 
must  undergo  to  reach  the  markets. 

Illegal  restraints  by  labor  unions  may  seem 
small  en  a  percentage  basis,  but  they  carry 
the  seeds  of  ruin  to  ;he  little  man  and  to 
the  farmer  who  is  not  organized  to  combat 
them.  Concentration  of  control  of  farm 
products  at  the  processing  stage,  such  as  meat 
packing  and  dairy  products,  is  subject  to  the 
same  abuses  as  all  despoti.«ms.  They  may 
make  a  good  case  for  t^.emselves  on  paper,  but 
the  fact  remains  the/  may  do  what  they 
please  by  way  of  farm  prices  and  consumer 
prices  unless  th.ey  are  deterred  by  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

It  is  obvious  I  do  net  bring  you  a  general 
panacea.  The  only  hope  I  can  offer  within 
the  field  of  monopoly  and  trade  restraints 
is  a  constant  hammering  little  by  Utile  and 
case  by  case  against  the  stone  walls  which 
stand  between  the  farmer  and  other  pro- 
ducers Of  raw  materials  In  the  paths  of  free 
distribution  cf  their  products  to  the  waiting 
consumers. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THF  T SITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  October  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  27) .  1941 


ADDRESS   BY    HON    DAVID   I     WALSH.   OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the 
Navy  Day  celebraticn  on  Boston  Com- 
m.on,  Boston,  Ma.'vs.,  October  27.  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  one 
public  question  upon  which  all  Americans 
are  united,  namely,  the  importance  and  ne- 
ce.'^slty  cf  building  up  and  maintaining  an 
impregnable  national  defense. 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  recognized 
between  the  problem  of  national  defense 
and  those  political  and  diplomatic  questions 
upon  which  there  is  naturally  a  strong  divi- 
sion of  opinion,  and  which  relate  to  the 
alternative  policies  our  Government  should 
pursue  in  order  to  avoid  war  or  to  intervene 
in  the  wars  now  raging  In  the  world  on  the 
theory  that  to  do  so  is  in  the  interests  of  our 
own  security  and  safety. 

The  discussion  of  these  political  and  diplo- 
matic questions  is  not  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting  We  are  here  as  Americans,  united 
and  insistent  on  a  national-defense  program 
"that  will  In  time  of  peace  command  respect 
because  of  Its  outstanding  power  and  effi- 
ciency and  cause  undisguised  fear  on  the  part 
of  nations  that  may  be  disposed  to  threaten 
cur  security. 

Americans  are  assem.bllng  today  in  every 
part  of  the  country  to  not  merely  recall  the 
gallantry  and  bravery  of  those  heroic  men 
who  have  gone  to  sea  In  our  naval  vessels, 
but  likewise  to  salute  the  present  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  are  now  serving  our  coun- 
try in  this  important  branch  of  our  national 
defense.  We  are  here  also  to  Inquire  as  to 
our  Navy's  present  status,  and  to  pledge  anew 
our  support  to  the  Nation's  every  effort  to 
develop  Its  efficiency. 

The  Navy  is  still  our  flrst  line  of  defense, 
because  the  chief  function  of  the  Navy  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  is  to  prevent  a  hostile 
fleet  from  Invading  our  country  by  destroy- 
ing the  Invaders  before  they  reach  our  shores. 
In  view  of  modern  methods  of  warfare,  the 
Navy  today  is  somewhat  less  our  first  line  of 
defense.  The  defenses  of  the  air  are  of  equal 
lmp)Ortance.  Without  a  jxiwerful  naval  air 
defense  the  efficiency  of  naval  vessels  is 
i  greatly  lessened.  Naval  ships  at  sea  and  in 
the  air  must  be  coordinated.  It  may  seem 
incongruous,  but  if  It  were  not  for  the  strong 
and  powerful  British  Navy  the  Nazi  would 
In  all  probability  have  triumphed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  pre.v  :.•  E-::opean  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  N.iz;  would  not  have  been 
able  to  lessen  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
British  Navy  were  It  not  for  its  mighty  and 
powerful  air  attacks  on  land  and  on  sea. 
The  Navy  and  the  country  are  therefore  as 
much  concerned  about  building  weapons  of 
war  for  service  in  tlie  air  as  ve^Mls  f  _r  service 
on  the  sea3. 


B,::  tlif^  me<y-age  I  pr.rtlculnrly  wai.i  t.i 
1  r.:  K-  t  you  today  relates  to  Ibe  progn-^-  we 
l.H.  !:  .Kie  in  the  past  3  years  ol  navnl  p-. - 
p..ri. ,;..-.».  On  March  15.  1908.  the  N  ivy 
consisted  of  332  combatant  ves-sels.  only  lii2 
Cf  which  were  under  age  Pv  \LV.-t  wc  mean 
vessels  that  have  been  tu  .•  m  i;  .iT.y  yi-.^rs 
that  they  are  becoming  ob  ;<  .>:  ^;  '!  aid 
be  replaced.  At  this  time.  i...:..>  .\  M  :  :.  ir>. 
1938.  we  had  only  2,050  usolul  Hircrali,  uiost 
of  it  for  training,  and  very  few  for  combat 
service,  and  most  of  them  obsolete. 

In  May  of  1938  a  new  naval  <.«pai.Sion  pro- 
gram was  Inauiturated  which  has  gone  on 
from  that  day  to  this.  In  that  year  Conprcsa 
authorized  a  22-percent  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  naval  corr  bat  vessels  Two  years  Liter, 
in  June  1940.  Congress  authorized  another  in- 
crease of  approximately  11  percent,  and  in  the 
following  month.  July  1940.  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  »t)-called  two- 
ocean  Navy,  milking  a  total  auth-irizcd  l:;- 
crease  f  101  percent  in  the  strength  V.  nur 
Navy  In  2  years 

On  the  completion  of  our  present  program 
in  1945 — for  it  takes  years  to  build  modern 
naval  vessels — we  shall  have  691  combatant 
vessels  (of  which  numlier  ajjproximateiN  noJ 
Will  be  overage  ,  compared  with  102  comb. it 
vessels  that  were  not  overage  In  191^8 

When  the  vessels  now  being  built  arc  C'  rn- 
pleted  In  1945  the  combat  vessels  of  tlie 
Navy  Will  be  ts  follows:  32  battl*'s.hi[  s  as 
compared  with  15  in  1938;  18  aircraft  cu-r.rr- 
as  compared  with  3  in  1938;  91  crul.sers  as 
compared  with  27  in  1938;  364  destroyers  as 
compared  with  35  new  oestroyetrs  and  168  old 
destroyers  In  1938;  186  submarines  com)uirid 
with  22  new  and  162  old  in  1938. 

Rapid  progress  in  carrying  out  this  program 
Is  being  made,  but  we  should  remember  that 
only  a  limited  part  has  been  compUltd  to 
date. 

The  building  of  combat  vessels  alone  d  us 
not  constitute  the  Navy's  needs  ir  its 
strength.  The  Navy  is  bulldlni<  many  m  w 
auxiliary  vessels  to  supply  tlie  needs  of  the 
combat  vessels  at  sea,  such  as  supply  ships, 
hospital  ships,  fuel  ships  and  repair  shii>t. 
Hundreds  of  small  craft  such  as  mine  lin'tTh, 
motor  torpedo  boats.  8ubma:;ne  rliii>f!s  etc 
mi:8t  be  built. 

In  addition  to  completing  -lie  •  xc;.  :ve  r.cw 
building  program  of  naval  vessels,  there  is 
much  additional  work  to  be  done  m  rdrr  lo 
improve  the  efficiency  of  our  Navy  T:  :et  il 
our  battleships  must  have  their  gun-  i  it  vi-.'(d 
in  order  to  be  a  match  for  tnodern  batih- 
ships;  a  large  number  of  our  naval  ve-..^el8 
must  be  adequately  equlpp' d  with  nv  an-  to 
oppose  air  attacks  and  prcteci  thtm-ilvis 
from  air  attacks,  and  only  recently  ^liOO  000  - 
000  has  t)een  authoriz<d  f  '  this  boie  pur- 
pose; the  naval  airciaft  v.f  !.;id  on  hand  when 
the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  were  not 
equipped  with  self -sealing  gaS  tanks,  and  did 
not  have  sufficent  armor  to  protect  the  pilots 
nor  guns  cf  sufficient  slae;  we  must  be  sure 
that  these  defects  are  correct^'d;  we  must 
make  sure  also  that  all  of  our  vessi  is  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  d  \:cis  for 
delecting  the  pre.sence  of  submarinrs  and 
aircraft  and  with  proper  weapons  for  attack- 
ing tiicm. 

Real  progress  -A.th  n.uch  more  to  be  done 
has  been  mad^  in  naval  aviation  which  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  most  imperative  nc-d  of 
the  Navy  today  The  number  if  :,uv;il  j  Ui.es 
on  hand  today  is  only  abou*  b.OOO  while  Con- 
gress has  authorized  a  force  cf  15.000 

Naval  airships  without  wcll-traii.fd  p. lots. 
aviation  mechanics,  and  operatiriR  shore  has^s 
are  useless.  In  order  to  increase  the  far;;;t;es 
for  training  pilots  the  capacity  of  the  N.ival 
Air  Station  at  Pensacola  has  been  incrm-ed 
and  new  training  stations  have  been  est;^b- 
lished  at  Jacksonville  and  Miam:  Fla  a:;d 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex  All  the«^e  statior.s  are 
now  in  operation  ar.d  cradua'li.g  large  num- 
bers of  aviation  pile's  T^iree  new  i.  ;va!  'h're 
stations    have    been    established    in    Alaska. 
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several  on  islands  :n  the  Pacific  beyond 
Hawaii  and  Krenter  add;t:cnal  facilities  In 
the  Hawauan  Island-  New  operation  basrs 
81. d  f.i  il;tit'5  have  aI^o  been  sel- cted  upon 
the  eastern  spab<  ard  and  the  Pacific  ccast; 
prc,s.Tres<i  has  also  been  made  in  the  location 
of  nav  d  a:.d  air  base."  on  sl'e?  acquired  from 
Great  Erra;::. 

But  as  vuu  well  know,  steel  cr  cun';  cr  air- 
planes .T  brnib-  d::  net  constitute  a  complete 
national  dt-f-  ;'.se  Ur.fcrtuaately  manp  wer 
1.-  (-:•  r.  .•nort-  e.-vseiu;al  to  i;ur  national  de- 
fer.'*  than  the  weapons  of  war.  In  1938. 
there  w-Tf  ri;  duty  in  the  Navv  10  170  cJTicers 
and  :C48-18  enli.sted  n.en  On  Ocicber  1  of 
this  year  there  were  33  150  cfRcer-  and  271.160 
enl!>-trd  rrrn  In  1938.  the  Mamie  Corps. 
wlm  are  the  soldiers  cf  the  Navy,  had  1.359 
cfflrfTs  ai.c;  17  187  ei.Ii.-ted  men  on  active 
.KfTvice  :\  to'al  of  18.346  Today  'here  are 
3  POO  rfflcers  and  ntarlv  60  000  enhs'ed  men 
In  this  service  The  civilian  ptrsi.nnel  ■ 'f  the 
Navy  has  increa-ed  from  69  438  In  1938  to 
Rim  ■-'  26.'  OOO  emplcv'  d  tcd.iv  m  navy  yards 
an.;  n.'.val  etat:o:.s.  These  fi^tires  of  course 
include  cnlv  those  actunlly  empkyed  in  Gcv- 
ernnient  yaid?  and  statlon.s  and  docs  not  m- 
clnci-:^  thr.-e  working  in  ma'iy  civilian,  plants 
makine  mnv.itior';  and  otlii  r  equipm-nt  for 
thr  Navv.  The  Navy's  personnel  rci^.s.-ts  en- 
tirriy  c(  volunteers.  The  American  Navy  up 
to  this  date  ha.s  never  needed  to  draft  a  single 
Anierlcan  cmzen  to  serve  m  :*?  r.".n.k-s 

In  addition  to  the  Naval  Arncl>  my  at  An- 
napolis, the  Navy  Is  recfivme  trained  officers 
f  r<- m  the  Niival  Resiive  Of^.cers  Training 
Corps  nn.t.s  estahli.^hed  in  riir  lending  col- 
lps?es  In  1938  1  200  sfuder.n':  w--r»'  enrc'.led  In 
these  ccrps  and  today  there  aie  5.200  s*udents. 
We  have  2  cf  the  27  ccllece  uni's  m  o-jr  own 
Sta'e — 1  ft  Harvard  and   1   at   H^lv  C: '"^s 

When    the    vessels    and    naval    plan:  =    n  .'.v 
tinder  con-trucion  ar-  ci  nip;<  'ic'  •;.   10  ia  "X'^ 
(^        fha'.l  require  almost  double  the  men  ;.cvv  in 
the  Navv  and  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

We  are  still  far  from  the  e~al  (  f  nnv.il  rx- 
pnn-ion  tha'  we  plan,  but  we  are  capable 
even  vvi'h  the  Navv  v^e  ni^  w  have  lo  ci"f>  nd 
our  own  f'.iores  firm  aspault  or  invasion 

I  do  'hmk.  hvwever.  proud  a.s  we  are  ^.f  mir 
ruperh  Navy,  I  should  i.ssiie  a  vvrnlne  to  m.y 
fellow  cf-iintrymt  n  Our  Navy  from.  I's  very 
Inception  has  been  built  on  th''  thF..>ry  th.it 
It  w;'Vild  be  used  as  a  d>^fc  nse  barri'^r  'o  pre- 
ven'  attack  or  ir.va^^ion  of  f  ur  coun'ry 
There  is  a  riifT'-r*  nee  between  n  raw  de-^igned 
to  roam  thmiehout  the  ."v^rs  and  r^ariy  to 
encage  and  attack  anyvhrre  and  ev<rrvwh''re 
It  may  meet  a  hos'ile  naval  force  and  (  ne  rie- 
Blened  to  protect  our  own  country  An  illus- 
tration of  this  ■wa5  our  unwillineness  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  impregnable  fortification.? 
In  the  Pacific  at  Guam  and  in  :he  Philippine.s 
A  navy  canno*  operate  effloientlv  far  fr  m  I's 
cwn  bases  Up  to  da'e  we  have  not  provided 
ourselvis  wl'h  the  necessary  secure  overseas 
bases  from  which  our  fleet  and  ai.'  forces  can 
oporate.  and  we  are  not  now  rei^dy  to  wage 
war  effectively  in  far  distant  wTers  and  far 
from  our  own  shores  This  clearly  IndicaTs 
that  today  cur  Navy  is  r.ot  prepared  ai-d  is 
not  of  sufflcien*  strength  to  police  the  entire 
world  We  can.  however  unques'icnablv 
maintain,  and  indeed  we  have  toclay.  a  Navy 
that  will  keep  us  safe  from  Invasion  and 
Bsstire  peace  and  prosperity  for  our  people 

Today  we  salute  the  olBcers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Navy.  May  they  continue  in  the 
future  to  uphold  the  brilliant  arhirvem.ents 
and  the  Inspiring  traditions  of  the  past. 

Today  the  American  people  pLdge  anew 
their  willingness  to  make  all  necessary  sacri- 
fices for  the  support  of  a  navy  and  an  air 
force  sufficient  to  protect  our  shores,  our  re- 
"  Bourccs.  cur  lives,  and  our  priceless  institu- 
tions, and  such  other  defenses  a*  will  serye 
net  ice  to  the  world  that  America  stands  ready 
tc  protect  herself  against  any  potential 
enemies.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  hope  for 
our  peace  and  security  In  the  world  of  today 
without  weapons  of  defense  beyond  those  of 
:  Other  nations. 
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ADDRESS  BY   HON    FRANK  KNOX.  SECRE- 
T.-\RY  OF  THE    NAVY 


Mi-.  BROWN.  Mr.  Pie.-id.  nt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  yes.erday.  Navy  Day. 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Fi'ank 
Knox. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordert  d  tj  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

We  meet  today  on  a  Eoosevelt  birthday  In 
the  Presidency  of  another  Rocseyelt.  There 
is  no  name  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
which  can  be  more  ap'propnately  honored 
and  observed  by  the  Navy  and  its  friends 
than  the  name  of  Roosevelt.  In  the  history 
cf  the  development  of  the  American  Navy 
the  contribution  of  these  two  Roosevelts  to 
the  creation  of  an  adequate  and  competent 
American  sea  power  is  unsurpassed.  So  long 
as  there  Is  an  American  Navy,  the  Roosevelt 
tradition  will  continue  to  be  one  highly 
cherished  and  preserved  by  those  who  love 
the  Navy. 

The  firs*  Roosevelt,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
>  i  the  Navy,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  gave  to  the  United  States  the  begin- 
nings of  modern  sea  power.  The  second 
R>  usovelt,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  the  World  War,  and  as  President  in  the 
present  crisis,  is  making  American  sea  power 
the   mightiest    in   the   world.        « 

B^.tii  Theodore  Rocs£\eJt  and  Franklin  D.< 
R.  -evelt  have  contributed  mightily  to  give 
etiect  to  the  thecnes  of  the  greatest  naval 
strategist  and  philosopher  Anierica  has  pro- 
duced. Admiial  .Alfred  T.  Mahan.  It  was 
Adnnral  M.ihau  v^ho  first  as^etsed  at  its  true 
value  the  influence  of  sea  power  on  the  de- 
veltipment  first  cf  Greet  Britain  and.  sec- 
ond, cf  the  United  States.  .'Although  Mahan 
wrote  50  years  age.  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  this  time  of  great  tiu-moil  and  strain, 
what  was  Mahan's  sober  calculated  and  stud- 
led  defln.iti'.  n  of  the  four  elements  most  likely 
to  provide  peace  for  us  In  a  troubled  world. 
Tliese  four  principles  which  would  contribute 
to  a  stable  peace  in  the  United  States,  as 
defined  by  Mahan,  are:  A  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  country's  st.-ategic  pcsition;  the 
full  utihzatu  n  of  offensive  and  defensive 
as--ociaticn  wr.h  peoples  whose  Interests  tal- 
hed  with  cu;s,  ju.-t  and  honorable  dealings 
with  the  weak  a.-  well  as  the  strong  outside 
cur  borders;  the  wi'.l  to  resist  aggression 
wherever  ofl-.red,  ar.d  t!ie  arm.s  suitable  for 
that  task. 

It  IS  both  interesting  and  Inspiring  to  ob- 
serve that  all  I.  ur  of  these  principles  are  to 
be  found  in  actual  practice  in  cur  present 
foreign  policy.  They  have  been  pursued 
faithfully,  understandingly.  and  with  great 
skill  by  Preiident  Rooseve.lt  In  no  phase 
of  his  service  as  President  of  the  United  States 
has  FYanklm  D  Rccsevclt  displayed  greater 
qualities  cf  statesmanlike  leadership  than  In 
the  field  cf  foreign  policy  and  in  the  conduct 
Of  International  relations  in  this,  a  time  of 
great  peril  and  unequaled  perplexi'y 

If  cne  takes  the  time  tc  ?um.m..ari7e  end 
Study  the  development  cf  Pi-esidt:.:  RcCie- 


velt's  ^llcies  in  our  relations  with  other 
natione  during  the  past  5  years  you  cannot 
escape^  no  matter  whether  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree >ith  him  on  subjects  of  domestic  con- 
cern, 8  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  gratifica- 
tion o^er  the  quality  of  leadership  provided 
by  the  President.  Not  since  President  Monroe 
enunciated  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  century 
ago  has  any  Presidential  declaration  compared 
with  president  Roosevelt's  so-called  quaran- 
tine sijeech  delivered  in  Chicago  in  1937  In 
all  hii  long  and  active  career  that  speech 
stand.^  cut  above  all  others  he  has  made  for 
its  gr^p  of  the  very  fundamentals  of  Inter- 
nationial  relations  and  international  respon- 
sibilitifi  and  its  prophetic  description  of  what 
would 'happen  to  the  world  if  the  warning 
signal^  which  he  saw  so  plainly  were  ignored. 
Notable  also  was  the  superb  courage  which 
was  d^playedin  taking  a  strong  and  neces- 
sary, Hut  unpopular,  position  when  political 
leaders  everywhere  were  refusing  to  face 
realitiis.  If  one  would  get  a  true  measure  of 
the  President's  exceptional  genius  in  this 
field  CI  international  relations,  one  must  read 
that  s  3eech  again. 

As  1 1  almost  always  the  case  when  forward 
ground  is  taken  in  such  matters,  the  speech 
prove!  ed  a  very  chorus  of  disapproval — in 
Congr(  ss,  in  the  press,  and  in  public  discus- 
sion. And.  significantly,  most  of  those  who 
criticined  then  are  supporting  the  policy  now. 
As  onf  consequence  of  the  failure  to  follow 
the  Prtsident's  quarantine  speech,  we  are  now 
engaged  in  correcting  one  of  the  mistakes  we 
mEde-)-passage  of  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act. 
The  rtpeal  of  one  section  of  this  act.  that 
relatldg  to  the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 
has  already  passed  the  lower  House  and  is 
assurap  of  passage  In  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
there  jLs  high  promise  that  this  unwise  and 
impractical  measure  will  be  further  emascu- 
lated. V  not  entirely  repealed,  by  the  Senate. 
Sinde  this  question  Is  cne  of  immense  cur- 
rent iiiterest  and  is  still  In  process  of  evolu- 
tion, 1  should  like  to  deal  with  It  briefly. 

Thrpughout  the  past  year  I  have  regarded 
the  n^trality  law  as  definitely  hampering  the 
succeiful  prosecution  of  our  avowed  national 
policy' of  all  possible  aid  to  those  who  were 
fightlig  Hitler. 

We  have  had  from  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  m  law  which  says  we  are  neutral  and 
proposed  to  practice  neutrality.  And  all  the 
while  ^ we  have  been  entirely  unneutral,  vig- 
orousk-  and  actively  supporting  one  side,  and 
contributing  in  many  ways  to  the  defeat  of 
the  oiher  side.  In  the  interest  of  straight 
thinking  and  straight  doing,  we  should  put 
a  period  to  this  piece  of  national  hypocrisy. 
We  r^lther  think  nor  act  neutral  in  the 
present  war.  It  is  only  honest  to  make  our 
laws  Consistent  with  cur  action. 

Altl^ough  I,  personally,  have  opposed  this 
t^ct  friom  the  very  start,  I  readily  reccgnize 
that  those  who  voted  for  It  felt  that  they 
had  ^ery  substantial  reasons  for  doing  so. 
As  I  fee  it,  there  were  two  compelling  rea- 
sons |n  the  minds  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  adoption  of  this  act:  First,  they  did  not 
want  io  have  the  United  States  involved  in 
Incldants  which  might  lead  to  war  And 
secon^,  they  did  not  want  the  United  States 
Involi^ed  in  war  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
privatie  Individuals  who  were  eager  to  make 
profit*  out  of  trading  with  the  belligerents. 
In  this  particular  and  in  this  sense,  it  may 
be  said  with  Justification  that  the  act  has 
been    successful — the   United  States   has    not 

gone  to  war  over  Incidents,  and  It  has  not 
been  dragged  nearer  to  war  by  any  act  of 
privatie  interests  or  private  individuals.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  incidents  to  provoke  re- 
sentnjent  of  the  bitterest  sort;  enough  of 
them  to  easily  and  readily  prove  that  we  are 
not  going  to  permit  ourselves  to  Indulge  In 
any  rash  action  because  of  isolated  incidents. 
Neither  has  there  been  any  pos!=lblllty  of  the 
charge  that  selfish  Interests  seeking  to  make 
money  out  of  war  conditions,  have  contrib- 
uted In  any  way  to  bring  us  nearer  to  wir  rt 
Is  not  at  all  dlfflcult  to  recall  the  real  re- 
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luctance  with  which  American  busuitss  con- 
cerns initiat'  d  production  of  war  supplies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Rather  than  any 
rush  for  orders  by  American  industry,  the 
difficulty  which  both  Britain  and  Prance 
found  at  the  beglnaing  of  the  war  was  to 
gel  responsible  producers  to  accept  war  or- 
ders. Therefore.  tho;e  who  voted  for  this  act 
ar  -  Justified  in  believing  that  neither  cf  the 
things  of  which  thty  were  most  fearful  of 
getting    us    into    war    occurred. 

Having  said  that.  1  want  to  make  the  fur- 
ther observation  tha^  the  act  worked  in  that 
sen.se  until  the  spring  of  1940 — until  Ger- 
many invaded  Norway,  then  Holland.  Bel- 
gium, and  France.  When  these  invasions 
took  place,  the  basic  premise  of  those  who 
supported  the  act  disappeared.  The^e  sup- 
porters of  the  act  originally  assumed  that  the 
act  would  apply  in  the  event  of  a  war  be- 
tween two  or  three  great  powers  in  Europe 
but  with  the  bulk  of  the  world  neutral.  Un- 
der these  circumstt  nces.  these  supporters 
planned  for  us  to  be  neutral,  too.  Alter  the 
Norwegian  invasion,  neutrality  as  such,  dis- 
appeared. The  (  nly  question  that  any  na- 
tion could  consider  .ifter  that  was  security. 

When  Norway  was  invaded  in  1940.  we  wit- 
nessed   what    could    happen    to    one    neutral 

courjtry.  No  countr/  was  more  completely 
neutral  than  was  Norway  Here  was  a  coun- 
try which  had  no  al.iances  and  no  connec- 
tions with  any  belligerent;  a  country  which 
was  governed  by  people  who  had  made  neu- 
trality Their  nationnl  policy  for  over  100 
years.  We  saw  abundant,  convincing  proof 
In  Norway  that  neutiallty,  as  such,  was  per- 
fectly meaningless  to  Hitler  and  his  Nazis. 

This  year,  in  1941,  wc  have  proof  that  even 
goes  beyond  that.  I  refer  to  Russia  Here 
we  have  a  country  wliich  not  only  did  not 
practice  interventlonism  but  which  went  be- 
yond isolationism  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Germany — an  agreement  for  the 
purposes  of  this  very  war  If  any  country 
ever  practiced  a  poliiy  of  Russia  first,  that 
country  was  Russia.  Yet  the  policy  of  "Rus- 
sia first  "  proved  disas'.rous.  Russia  certainly 
serves  as  a  fearful  example  of  the  inability  of 
a  nation  to  remain  neutral  by  Just  wishing 
to  be  neutral. 

Furthermore,  the  :urrcnt  Russian  cam- 
paign has  proved  what  we  already  know  from 
other  campaigns.  Thise  campaigns,  and  the 
Whole  war.  In  fact,  to  date,  have  proved  that 
if  Germany  can  carry  the  war  to  you  on 
land,  the  same  land  that  you  occupy,  she  is 
a  fearfully  dangerous  opponent.  On  the 
same  land  with  her  opponents,  thus  far,  she 
has  proved  almost  iD'incible.  Safety  lies  in 
havmg  water  between  you  and  Germany. 
Tliercfore.  sea  power,  uugmented  by  adequate 
air  power,  has  been  the  only  real  defense 
against  this  mighty  land  power.  However, 
it  ifi  not  enough  to  have  water  between  you 
and  Germany,  if  Germany  holds  the  opposite 
f hore  of  that  water.  England,  to  be  sure,  has 
thus  far  escaped  inv:?sion,  but  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  living  the  kind  of  life  we  care  to 
live.  She  Is  not  enjoying  what  we  call  secu- 
rity. We  cannot  have  security  any  more  than 
Great  Britain  has  it  now.  unless  the  opposite 
Shore  of  the  ocean  which  washes  our  shores  is 
firmly  in  friendly  hands.  Our  sea  defenses 
are  infinitely  more  powerful  If  we  have  a 
powerful  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  has  been  the  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious recognition  of  this  truth  which  has 
led  lis  to  take  the  ma  ay  steps  we  have  taken 
to  aid  those  who  are  fighting  Hitler. 

Those  people  who  do  net  want  to  change 
this  law  think  that  we  will  get  into  war  more 
easily  if  we  alter  the  :ict  than  If  we  leave  it 
as  it  Is.  Why  do  thev  think  this  way?  Do 
they  believe  that  some  of  our  ships  may  be 
attacked  and  that  we  will  get  excited  and 
go  to  war?  I  think  that  can  be  answered 
by  saying  that  we  have  had  a  number  cf 
Fuch  incidents  of  the  most  unwarranted  and 
indefensible  kind,  and  the  country  has  kept 
Its  head  perfectly.     Events  of  the  last  few 
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weeks  arc  JuMiflcatiOU  for  saying  thm  we  are 
not  going  to  war  over  h:c. dents  of  that  sort. 
We  have  pa.ssed  that  stage,  the  stage  where 
incidents  make  any  difference.  Therefore, 
the  act  has  no  longer  any  value  from  that 
point  of  view. 

I  think  It  IS  true  to  say  that  Americans  are 
not  excited  about  this  war.  They  are  grimly 
conscious  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the 
steady  spread  cf  the  war  and  they  are  over- 
whelmingly convinced  that  a  defeat  of  those 
nations  now  fighting  Hitler  would  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  us.  The  war  has 
become  for  America  one  which  deals  with 
fundamentals,  with  principles  that  go  to  tlie 
very  root  of  our  mode  of  life,  and  with  causes 
which  touch  the  heart  and  spirit  of  our  In- 
stitutions. It  is  a  steady  spread  of  this  con- 
viction that  has  built  up  an  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  this  country  for  giving  every 
aid  to  tliose  who  are  fighting  Hitler,  even  at 
the  risk  of  war  itself. 

Thus,  if  you  want  to  keep  the  act  to  pre- 
vent things  from  happening  that  would  ex- 
cite Americans,  then.  I  say  that  we  have 
pas-sed  that  stage. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  you 
want  to  keep  the  act  because  we  are  afraid 
that  some  Americans  will  get  hurt,  then  tlie 
answer  is  that  retention  of  the  law  means 
far  greater  hurt  to  our  country.  If  we  keep 
on  the  statute  books  a  measure  which  sends 
our  ships  to  sea  without  defense  against  sub- 
marines and  raiders,  and  prevents  us  from 
giving  maximum  aid  to  those  who  are  fight- 
ing Germany,  we  are  inviting  a  situation 
Which  may  put  in  Jeopardy  the  success  of 
those  who  are  fighting  Hitler.  The  risk  we 
incur  in  arming  our  ships  and  sending  them 
to  sea  is  far  less  than  the  risk  of  allowing 
England  to  lose  the  war. 

Since  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to 
enhance  our  security,  we  must  decide  which 
will  give  us  greater  security — the  retention  of 
the  law  or  its  repeal.  Does  the  road  to  safely 
lie  in  keeping  a  law  which  admittedly  ham- 
pers, restricts,  and  handicaps  our  repeatedly 
profe&scd  purpose  to  aid  in  every  way  thoee 
who  are  fighting  Hitler?  Or  thould  we  not 
recognize  that  our  true  interests  and  security 
lie  in  the  removal  of  every-  barrier  to  our  el- 
forts  to  make  sure  that  the  end  of  the  war 
w  ill  find  the  land  on  tiie  opposite  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  under  the  control  of  a  friendly 
power? 

If  Congress  votes  to  repeal  this  act.  It  Is  not 
voting  to  attack  Germany.  It  is  not  voting  to 
send  an  army,  or  air  force,  or  the  Navy  to 
attack  Germany.  It  is  voting  for  absolutely 
nothing  but  to  see  that  there  is  a  spetdy  de- 
livery of  the  supplies  to  the  nation  we  have 
said  ought  to  have  the  supplies  with  which  to 
carry  on  the  war.  And  we  are  acting  to  send 
our  ships  out  upon  the  ocean  which  we  have 
already  regarded  shall  be  free  to  our  fchips  as 
a  measure  of  our  security.  That  is  not  taking 
any  offensive  action  against  Germany.  That 
is  acting  defensively  In  a  way  which  we  have 
always  advocated.  And  remember  that  the 
tj-pe  of  submarine  warfare  in  which  Germany 
18  engaged  and  the  way  in  which  she  pursues 
it  Is  itself  Illegal.  It  is  not  as  if  we  had  no 
right  to  send  our  ships  throughout  the  At- 
lantic. We  have  every  right.  The  Germans 
have  a  right  to  stop  our  ships  and  to  take 
them  into  port  and  condem.n  them  as  prizes 
of  w^ar  if  they  can.  The  right  to  sink  them 
at  sight,  however,  with  no  provision  for  tiie 
safety  of  the  crew,  never  did  exii?t  and  does 
not  exist  today.  The  whole  thing  is  lawless 
and  Germany  herself  has  signed  a  treaty 
recognizing  this  fact. 

While  this  proposal  has  been  before  Con- 
gress Germany  has  sunk  four  more  cf  our 
ships.  Feeling  in  Congress  grows  stronger 
every  day  for  the  outright  rep>eal  of  the  eniu-e 
Neutrality  Act.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
in  the  reasonably  near  future  this  obstructive, 
futile,  and  mistaken  pretense  of  neutrality 
will  soon  cease  to  be,  and  we  will  go  back  to 
the  championship,  and  the  practice,  of  a  right 


for  which  wi  hfive  fought  two  wars — for  the 
ncht  of  treecom.  i  :  the  Mas  Th-  prfictice  of 
that  f-eea.  ni  wii;  8:r>  net h(n  our  hands  in 
the  pursuit  cf  ovir  naiionhl  policy,  made  such 
by  both  Com.re.v.-  t,:  o  ■>  ■  Ph -ident  of  Rici.nR 
to  the  utmo-t  those  who  are  fik-htine  Hitler 
and  his  would-be  world  ccnqtjeroTs  the  Nazis. 

So  much  for  the  neutrality  h.w 

New  since  this  Is  Naval  and  Tctsl  Deft  rise 
Day,  let  me  summaMpe  for  \<  u  .some  of  the 
contribution-  the  N;,vy  is  n-if.k:nc  tc  t^  tal 
defense 

Of  battlefchips  we  havi  a  ti  •«!  now  tf  17, 
With  15  more  bulldlnc   a  totftl  of  32 

Of  aircraft  carriers  w.  h.:vt  7  w::ii  li  under 
construction,  a  total  tl  la 

Of  large  cruisers  we  have  six  building. 

Of  heavy  cruisers  we  have  18  w.h  8  more 
on  order,  a  tc  tal  of  26 

Of  light  cruisers  we  have  19  w,-,h  40  nuie 
under  construction,  a  total  cf  ,S9 

Of  destroyers,  after  deducting  the  ."i  (  id- 
tv-pe  destroyers  exchanged  for  ba.ses  mi  !...vr 
172.  with  192  more  on  order,  for  a  total  of 
364 

Of  submarines  we  have  1J3  in  commission, 
with  73  more  under  coiistiiuction.  a  total  of 
186 

That  gives  us  a  combatant  .ship  total  of  346 
now  in  commission,  with  34$  more  under  con- 
struction or  under  contract^  for  a  grand  total 
of  691  ships  cf  war 

Supplemental  and  auxiliary  to  the?e  we 
have  now  built  and  In  comtolsslon  205  auxil- 
iaries. We  have  converted  peacetime  thips 
into  auxiliaries  numt>ering  113  more;  we  liave 
180  more  on  the  ways,  and  29  auxiliary  ships 
are  now  in  process  of  conversion  The  auxil- 
iary fieet.  therefore,  today  numbers  323  ships, 
with  a  prospective  addition  of  209  ships 

Of  tmali  pstrol  vesjieis  w»e  have  a  total  of 
100  in  commission,  with  215  more  building  or 
under  contract,  for  a  future  touil  of  315 

The  air  arm  cf  the  fleet  on  October  1  <  f 
this  year  ccmprLsed  4.535  planes  on  hand, 
with  5.832  mere  being  built. 

To  provide  shore  facilities  for  the  naval  air 
arm,  we  now  have  29  naval  air  stations  iu 
commission  and  4  more  under  cou&trucliou. 
In  addition,  there  are  16  N>val  Reserve  avia- 
tion bases  in  commisision. 

Aj'ear  ago,  we  had  but  one  naval  aviation 
treining  center:  that,  at,  Peiiaacola.  Fla. 
Now.  we 'have  thre«  Rddiiional  training  sta- 
tions, which,  with  PenSiiccla,  are  receiving 
students  at  the  rate  of  800  per  month  Wr 
aim  at  a  goal  of  17.000  trained  pilot.-.  ;  .r 
naval  aviation.  At  the  enfl  of  this  yem  we 
will  have  6.000  trained  pUotB  with  4,000  more 
under  training. 

For  the  training  of  enlisted  personnel  lor 
aviation,  including  mechanics,  oidnance  men. 
metalsmiths.  and  radio  men,  we  now  have 
faciluies  for  12,000  men  eftch  4  months  cr 
36.000  per  yet^r. 

We  have  likewise  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  expanding  the  Marine  Corps  Tins 
distinguished  military  force  nrv.  c  :;;:.m:3 
over  63.000  officers  and  men — aid  H'.,  are 
being  trained  in  and  equijiped  for  the  latest 
methods  of  lightning  warfare. 

In  discussing  the  work  of  the  Na\\  wo 
must  not  overlook  the  less  spectacular  lea- 
tures  involved  in  the  creation  of  the  shore 
establishments  needed  to  serve  the  ships  and 
planes;  to  tra  u  the  personnel,  and  lo  provide 
service  facilities  for  the  whole  fighting  force. 
This  work  of  providing  an  adequate  shore 
establishment  has  proceeded  during  the  past 
year  at  a  tremendous  pace.  The  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  has  contracted 
for  such  establishments  to  an  amount  of 
11,110.000,000.  through  the  medium  of  900 
contracts.  There  have  been  great  expansions 
of  our  drj-dock  facilities  and  ship-repa:r  es- 
tablishments as  well  as  our  shipbuilding 
facilities.  An  unusual  feature  has  been  the 
building  of  n.Tval  bar>es  on  outlying  iElar,d.>» 
which  guard  the  approaches  to  the  United 
States  on  the  east,  the  we<jt,  and  the  n  nh- 
west.    Construction    is    now    proceed. n^    In 
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Alaaka.  In  the  western  Pacific,  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  in  the  Caribbean,  and  this  work  has 
progressed  to  a  point  where  the  naval  forces 
can  now  operate  from  practically  every  one 
Of  these  bases. 

Thus  reads,  at  least  a  partial  record  of  the 
material  accompll.shmcnts  or  the  Navy  during 
the  pa-t   12  months. 

The  Navy.  hnwfVtr,  Is  compn.'.ed  not  alone 
of  ships  and  planes  and  shore  establishments. 
It  n;u.-t  have  mtn— brave  men.  It  must  have 
ri'ii  witii  .'spiri:;  men  high  in  rcuia'.e.  It  re- 
quires mtn  with  these  qualities,  properly 
lTriu\pa  to  fight  competently  and  victor. ously 
111  t.he  .-.hip-s  and  planes  of  the  greatest  ?ea 
p.'AcT  afl  .at.  We  In  the  Navy  are  building 
f-u,  h  an  organization.  We  h.'ive  the  training 
station.-:  we  have  developed  the  training; 
Fvstem  We  hive  'he  finest  and  most  in'el- 
l:g<-nt  leader.sliip  of  any  navy  in  the  w  Tld 

Back  of  all  thl.s.  however,  there  mu.-t  b"  a 
people  united  m  purpose.  In-pired  by  a  h;gh 
patri(;tl.sm,  and  keen  and  ready  lor  any  sacri- 
fice that  victory  over  an  enemy  may  demand. 
It  is  ?.!  thi.s  spiritual  side  of  cur  r'.-adine.ss  and 
our  preparation  that  I  now  turn 

May  I  say  with  earnest  conviction  that  the 
time  has  passed  in  the  present  v.  .;!:i  ?itu.i- 
tion  when  we  may  indulge  In  per.50nal  fe-.l- 
Inf-'  The  present  Is  not  the  time,  and  the 
United  States  Is  not  the  plice,  for  the  p"r- 
P'tuatlon  of  pnrtis;in  ham  ds  and  divisions 
Thr>  whole  world  is  aflnme  Nearly  a  score  of 
nations  have  been  sv^fpt  away,  and  thfnr  peo- 
ples I're  now  living  under  a  mtj-t  Intolerable 
tvrannv  AM  1  these  nat',op=  whose  peoples 
row  live  at  the  bc-k  and  call  of  ruthless  con- 
quer<;rs,  were  first  softened  and  disrnp'fd, 
and  left  disfrnuttht  and  help!er.s.  by  ir.tt  rn.i! 
discord.  We  rr.ust  not.  by  the  pursuit  of  old 
,  divisions  and  old  hatreds,  fall  vlctim.s  of  t'..at 
technique  If  we  need  resolution  to  deter- 
miie  that  this  shall  be  our  c  urs,-^,  let  us 
recall  the  pi'itnl  situation,  in  France,  where 
the  riost  bl.iody  reprisals  are  now  being  re- 
Biirted  to  b'-  France's  German  masters  m  a 
de.=p'rate  effort  to  save  themsoives  from  a?- 
sas,-ination.  Contemplate  the  pitiful  spec- 
tacle of  the  need  Petnln.  pl'^ndmg  with  his 
people  to  a'.-old  stiU  more  bl>>dv  reprisals  by 
more  thorough  subservience  to  th-^r  masters. 
If  we  would  save  ourselves  nny  such  fate,  we 
iTiU'-t  have  a  national  solidaritv  and  a  r.a- 
tlonal  unity  that  will  banish  selfish  partisan- 
ship and  Internal  division  while  this  great 
danger  threatens  I  ple-id  wi  h  you  people 
here  in  Detroit  and  in  Michiein  and  in  th- 
great  Middle  We«;t  to  help  achieve  th.s  v.tU 
unt'v  so  essential  to  our  security 

We  must  nut  only  be  united  if  this  Natirm 
—  Is  t  1  survive  Our  men  must  have  the  figl.t- 
Ing  qu.ility  and  the  fighting  virtues  of  tlieir 
forefathers  whose  cotn'-age  and  sacrifice  gave 
us  all  that  we  have  of  liberty  and  freed  m 
Only  disaster  can  await  t!-.e  natron  who-o 
men  are  n^^t  ready  to  hold  their  own.  in  time 
of  need,  against  all  who  mriy  attack  It  Pe;ire 
and  prosperity  are  the  foe?  of  those  vinie 
fi--;!rir.g  qualities  without  which  no  nation 
caii  b.'  saved,  cr  maintain  itself  in  such  a 
world  as  that  In  which  we  live  When  m^n 
get  too  comfi-rtable  and  li\'e  too  Si:ftly.  tht  re 
is  always  the  danger  that  that  softness  will 
eat  Ike  an  acid  ir.to  the  m.anliness  of  tlieir 
fib-  r  V.'e  must  be  aw. ire  of  thi~  danger  and 
gua.d  against  it. 

In  the  long  annals  of  history,  nation  afier 
nation  have  gone  down  because  their  men 
lost  the  capacity  to  fieht,  if  need  be,  to  main- 
tain their  rights.  Whenever  a  nation  tends 
to  berome  a  nation  of  pac.Qsts.  It  increases 
the  risk  of  dj'f^at  by  some  more  v. rile  peiple 
wno  h.ive  preserved  their  fighting  qualities, 
G  d  gruTit  we  shall  not  lo.^e  cur  fighting  edg-' 
We  must  retain  It  if  we  are  ti  retain  and 
enjoy  self-rrspect  as  a  nation,  and  character 
as  individuals 

M.Tv  I  conclude  with  these  personal  ob- 
servations'' 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  events  for 
the  past  year  from  the  inside.  I  have  come 
to   have   some    understanding   of   the   heavy 


weight  of  the  burdens  borne  by  my  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  I  watched  the  care  and 
the  thought  he  has  employed  to  avoid  war 
If  that  was  p>ossibIe,  I  witnessed  the  skill 
with  which  the  public  has  been  brought  t  > 
a  realization  of  the  dangers  of  the  sltuati.^n 
I  have  been  in  a  pcsition  to  estimate  tlie 
devotion  and  ceaseless  toil  with  which  he  h.is 
arl.ieved  and  directed  a  tremendjus  expul- 
sion in  the  production  of  defense  m.ateri:u? 
1  have  seen  with  admiration  how  skillfully  i:e 
li.is  helped  t;)  keep  up  the  morale  cf  the 
pecples  cf  ether  nations  who  are  new  fight- 
ing Hitler. 

All  of  these  observiitr.ns  lead  me  to  plead 
tli.it  the  people  back  up  their  President  and 
help  h  Id  up  his  hands  so  that  he  may  carry 
t !-.!-'  tremendcus  load— tlus  fearful  burden  of 
1-' ■p.insibility  You  may.  or  you  may  not, 
li.ive  agreed  with  him  politically  in  the  past. 
but  you  do  kn  iw  how  grave  is  the  hour,  how 
ir.-  nacmg  th.c  peril,  hjw  tremendous  Is  the 
rl  k.  that  tlirejtens  all  we  hold  most  dear. 

This  1.T  pretminentiy  a  time  when  our 
d  m  .~tic  d.ileienc.'s  must  be  forgotten  and 
S'?t  aside.  This  is  a  time  when  every  ccn- 
c  rn  we  have  f 'It  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  primary  conc?rn  :  National  survival.  This 
1-  a  time  wiien  we  must  repeat  that  famous 
declaration  cf  Cap'  S'ephen  Decatur,  one  of 
f  ur  greatest  naval  heroe-:  "Cur  country!  In 
her  intercourse  with,  other  nations  may  she 
always  be  in  the  iiBot.  but  cur  country,  right 
or  wrong." 
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EXTENSION   OE  REMARKS 
or 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ii.i:no:s 
IN    THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   ST.\TES 


ADDRESS  BY  ADMIRAL  H.\ROLD  R    STARK 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniir.ou.s  con.scnt  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  the  speech 
dolivertd  by  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark, 
Chief  cf  Naval  Operations,  at  ti"ie  Navy 
D.,y  dinner  held  at  Chicago  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb^e  Record, 
as  fo/iiowsi 

E.ich   year    on    the   27ih   of   October   under 

the  auspices  .-;  tiie  patriotic  Navy  League. 
it  IS  our  custom  m  the  Navy  to  offer  ycu  the 
art  :u:it  of  our  stewardship  for  the  year  that 
is  past. 

Navy  Day.  Octcl^er  27.  is  the  b.iihday  cf  a 
gr:'at  Ameri"an  whc-e  vi.ti:':;  was  not  circum- 
scribed by  shore  Iints.  and  whose  thought 
did  not  stop  at  the  high  tide  watermark — 
Tiif'ixlcre  Roosevelt 

Here  is  a  typical  cjuotation  from  himi 

'Unjust  war  is  to  be  abhorred,  but  woe  to 
the  nation  that  does  not  make  ready  tJ  hold 
lis  own  in  time  of  need  against  all  who  would 
li.irm  It;  and  wc.e  thrice  over  to  the  nation 
In  which  the  average  man  Icses  the  fighting 
edae,  loses  the  power  tc  s-jrve.  if  the  day  of 
need  should  arise," 

Before  him  and  after  him  are  many  other 
Americans,  who  shared  w.th  hiin  an  insight 
into  the  things  that  make  nations  secure  and 
respected  m  the  world,  and  who  have  been 
zealous  to  lead  our  people  along  the  paths  of 
national  security  and  national  honor.  It  is  to 
this    line    of    patriots,    starting    In    colonial 


times,  and  coming  down  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can now  in  the  White  House,  that  we  owe 
our  naval  pohcy.  and  the  leadership  that  has 
shaped  our  naval  thought. 

And  so  I  come  to  you  with  my  Navy  Day 
report  oa  the  activities  of  your  Navy  in  this 
fateful  year 'of  1941— a  year  which  has 
brought  disaster  and  sufifering  to  many  people 
and  in  which  the  welfare  of  our  own  country 
is  more  greatly  menaced  than  it  has  been  for 
many  generations. 

A3  all  of  you  know,  circumstances  In  the 
world  have  forced  us  to  embark  upon  a  naval 
expansion  unprecedented  In  our  history,  per- 
haps in  >ny  history. 

What  a  contrast  this  effort  is  to  the  com- 
paratively recent  decade  when  we,  In  common 
with  tha  other  democracies,  sought  security 
by  Indulging  in  Utopian  dreams  of  security 
by  treatf 

We  backed  our  desire  for  peace  by  the  most 
positive  *teps  toward  naval  disarmamen^ever 
taken  b?  any  nation. 

We  scrapped  tonnage  well  under  way  to- 
ward cottipletion. 

We  tc^k  nearly  completed  ships  to  sea  and 
Eurk  thfm  in  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  that 
wlll-o'-tlie-wisp.  peace  and  security  without 
effort.      1 

As  Ch\et  of  Naval  Operations.  I  can  assure 
you  thatj  your  Navy  would  be  very  happy  In- 
deed if  \t  had  In  service  today  Jusfr  a  small 
portion  cf  the  tonnage  which  was  scrapped 
as  this  ODuntry's  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  di.sajmament  by  exam.ple. 

It  Is  rtot  enough  that  we  become  prepared. 
It  Is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion, fo^  our  position  In  international  af- 
fairs, foi"  our  peace  of  mind,  and  for  our 
dcmestia  tranquillity  that  we  stay  prepared. 

Today;  It  seems  that  survival  from  the 
maelstrclm  Into  which  the  world  has  de- 
scended can  only  be  assured  to  Americans, 
and  to  the  democracies  with  whom  we  share 
our  priticlples.  through  the  Influence  of 
armed  njhght — especially  naval  might. 

The  aiurvival  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  ouf  Institutions  Is  plainly  Interwoven 
with  thje  corresponding  survival  of  all  the 
Americaln  nations  and  the  other  nonpreda- 
tory  countries  of  the  world. 

The  npost  certain  way  of  suflerlng  the  de- 
struction of  war  would  be  through  timidity, 
weakness,  and  shrinking  within  our  shell. 
We  sho»>!d  choose  the  opposite  course  as  the 
best  meins  of  obtaining  Justice  for  ourselves. 
Our  Coiimander  in  Chief  has  chosen  It;  the 
Navy  fellows  him  with  complete  loyalty  and 
energy.  This  course  demands  wise  foresight 
In  preptratlon.  firm  Insistence  upon  observ- 
ance of  Just  principles,  rugged  demand  for 
respect  cf  our  clear  rights,  and  obvious  readi- 
ness to  iise  our  might  In  defense  of  our  prin- 
ciples a^id  rights. 

Adheience  to  such  a  ccurse  represents  the 
only  hcpe  for  the  whole  fraternity  of  non- 
predatc^y  peoples  everywhere  on  earth — our 
brother*  in  the  hope  for  world-wide  decency, 
security,  and  stability.  We  fall  them  If  we 
fail  cuiielves;  we  help  them  If  we  help  our- 
selves,  j 

You  Are  familiar  with  the  national  policies 
of  hen^sphere  defense,  of  America  serving 
as  the  Arsenal  of  democracy  under  the  lend- 
lease  pflnciple,  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas; 
the.«e  qiight  be  summed  up  In  a  broader 
policy  ctf  the  survival  of  American  Interests — 
polltlca^.  economic,  and  moral. 

During  this  year  the  Navy  has  given  con- 
crete a|d  by  receiving  la  Its  navy  yards  the 
fightaijl  ships  of  the  British  Na\7  and  of 
sending  them  out  with  their  wounds  healed 
to  reneiv  their  gallant  fight  in  behalf  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  to  which  we  both  sub- 
scribe. This  duty  has  added  to  the  complex- 
ity of  our  shipbuilding  problems,  but  It  has 
been  undertaken  gladly. 

One  cf  the  helpfi  events  of  the  year  was 
the  vlstt  to  the  United  iStates  cf  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  naval  staffs  of  the  American  repub- 
lics.    The  flag  officers  of   these  natrona  as- 
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sembled  In  Washington,  the  first  time  that 
such  a  gathering  had  ever  occurred  Every 
one  of  them  a  distintjulshed  naval  ofBcer  in 
his  own  country,  they  became  acquainted 
with  us  and  with  each  other  We  showed 
them  our  country,  and  they  went  home  c<.>n- 
vinced  that  the  western  world  can  and  will 
be  united  in  a  community  of  mutual  In- 
terest, respect,  and  friendship 

The  President  has  made  It  abundantly 
clear  to  the  world  that  the  Navy  Is  now 
operating  to  insure  our  traditional  policy  cf 
freedom  of  the  seas  This  means  but  one 
thing — that  the  naval  and  merchant  vessels 
of  this  country  have  a  right  to  use  the  high 
seas  for  their  legitimate  ends.  no.  man  mak- 
ing them  afraid.  This,  we  Insist  is  our  right, 
the  enforcement  of  which  means  to  attack 
vessels  of  those  countries  which  wculd  deny 
us  that  right.  There  is  no  other  adequate 
way  of  dealing  with  hostile  forces  hidden 
under  water  or  in  darkness  that  attack  un- 
armed ships  without  warning  This  Is 
piracy,  yet  much  worse  than  the  practices  of 
the  pirates  of  old,  who  at  least  attacked  in 
the  open  and  with  the  skull  and  crossed 
bones  flying  as  fair  warning  of  their  inten- 
tlon.s. 

The  success  of  our  policies  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  state  of  our  naval  prepared- 
ness. 

It  cannot  t>e  too  often  repeated  that  the 
weight  of  our  Influence  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world  is  In  almost  exact  proportion  to  our 
armed  strength,  and  I  may  add  that  as  we  are 
strong  on  the  sea— and  by  "sea"  I  Include  the 
air  over  the  sea — so  shall  we  be  strong  every- 
where 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  President  and 
Congre.«-s.  the  Navy  has  initiated  a  stupendous 
program  with  respect  to  both  numbers  of 
ships  and  rapidity  of  building  This  has 
involved  complete  utilization  and  expansion 
oT  all  existing  building  facilities  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  new  facilities  With  the  splendid  support 
of  the  entire  shipbuilding  Industry,  and  the 
Navy's  own  260.000  civil  employees,  together 
with  the  needful  aid  of  many  other  indus- 
tries, great  strides  have  been  and  are  being 
made 

Sea  power  encompas.ses  both  Navy  and 
merchant  marine.    In  addition  to  the  great 

need  for  an  expanded  naval  program,  there 
has  been  an  acute  need  for  new  merchant 
ships. 

The  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Navy 
have  wotked  together  in  closest  harmony  In 
solving  ihelr  shipbuilding  problems  of  al- 
most astronomical   proportions. 

Recent  Increases  in  the  effectiveness  of 
aircraft  have  called  for  the  expansion  of  naval 
aviation  In  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  expansion  of  naval  surface  forces.  The 
aviation  expansion  is  on  the  order  of  5  to  1. 
while  surface  units  are  being  expanded  about 
2  to  1.  This  expansion  In  air  strength  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the 
Navy  for  Us  own  aircraft  to  perform  purely 
naval  functions 

Hand  in  hand  with  new  ship  and  aircraft 
construction,  there  has  gone  forward,  for  the 
first  time  In  American  history  a  correspond- 
ing expansion  cf  naval-base  facilities. 

These  exp.'inded  facilities  are  most  neces- 
sary, since  neither  ships  nor  aircraft  can  long 
operate  without  adequate  ba.ees.  Their  need 
for  fuel,  supplies,  and  repairs  is  an  ever- 
pressing  one. 

Thus  It  can  be  said  that  the  power  of  a 
navy  Is  measured  not  merely  by  the  arma- 
ments and  numbers  of  its  ships  and  planes, 
but  also  by  the  equipment  and  distribution 
of  its  bases 

Fighting  units  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  their  bases.  The  only  way  by  which  the 
full  power  of  the  fleet  can  be  exerted  In  a 
given  area  Is  to  have  a  base  in  that  area  In 
a  very  real  sense,  bases  are  thus  the  equiva- 
lent of  additional  ships  I  stress  this  point 
to  make  clear  to  you  the  advantage*  we  have 


obtained  in  acquiring  outlying  naval  and 
air-base  sites  With  the  facilities  now  being 
provided  at  such  sites,  the  total  power  of  your 
fleet  Is  being  automatically  multiplied,  irre- 
spective of  the  numt)er  of  Its  ships  and 
aircraft. 

I  need  hardly  dwell  upon  that  other  most 
Important  element  of  sea  power — naval  per- 
sonnel. Take  my  word  for  it.  because  1  ha-e 
grown  up  with  the  American  sailor,  both 
Regular  and  R^servej  there  Is  none  his  equal 
on  this  earth 

At  a  time  like  this  we  cf  the  Navy  are 
extremely  fortunate  In  having  a  great  Secre- 
tary, an  Inspiring  leader.  Chicago's  own  Col. 
Frank  Knox 

We  are,  of  course,  expanding  the  personnel 
to  correspond  with  the  inc  ease  in  ships  and 
aircraft.  This  Involves  not  r^erely  obtaining 
greater  numbers,  but  also  a  Trojan  effort  in 
training  and   Indoctrinating  them. 

The  American  bluejackets  and  marines  of 
Other  years  have  always  risen  to  the  needs 
of  the  occasion.  Tliey  will  not  do  le-s  now. 
My  confidence  in  our  enlisted  personnel 
springs  from  the  fact  that — 

They  are  recruited  from  the  fiber  of  the 
average  American  home  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

They  Kq^  no  set  hours  of  work 

They  will  work  all  day  and  all  night 
cheerfully,  when  there  is  work  to  be  done 

Tliey  will  play  all  day  and  all  night  Just 
as  clieerfully  when  opportunity  presents. 

And,  if  need  be.  they  will  fight  all  day  and 
all  night  for  their  homeland  and  Its  ideals 
when  their  countr.    calls 

The  United  States  Navy  has  long  been  fore- 
most among  the  navies  of  the  world  in  its 
concept  and  In  its  development  and  use  of 
alT  strength  as  a  fundamental  requirement 
for  success  In  naval  operations  The  events 
of  the  present  war  have  served  repeatedly  to 
emphasize  the  correctness  of  this  -concept 

Separated  as  we  are  from  our  enemies  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  by  the 
potential  Arctic  regions,  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  primarily  a  maritime  piob- 
lem.  Because  our  defense  problem  is  so 
largely  maritime.  It  is  logical  that  there 
should  be  found  in  this  country  the  most 
thorough  adaptation  of  aeronautical  develop- 
ment to  naval  use. 

Air  power  is  such  a  vital  element  of  sea- 
power,  and  perfect  coordination  betvkeen  the 
two.  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  either  or  both,  that  any  separattun 
would  be  disastrous. 

The  soundness  of  our  organization  respect- 
ing naval  aviation  finds  ample  support  from 
the  recent  experience  of  the  British  After 
2  years  of  grueling  test  in  actual  warfare -and 
In  the  midst  of  a  desperate  struggle,  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  is  now  trying  earnestly  to  complete 
its  change-over  to  an  organization  similar  to 
ours,  and  the  British  Army  is  likewise  de- 
manding its  own  air  arm 

The  greatest  need  and  the  greatest  difB- 
culty  in  the  conduct  of  modern  war.  with  Its 
rapidly  changing  situations,  is  to  obtain  in 
time  due  and  effective  coordination  between 
the  various  arms  and  the  various  units  in- 
volved m  each  area 

As  the  effortj:  cf  the  various  components  of 
the  Navy  must  be  coordinated,  so  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  the  efforts  of  the  Navy  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  efforts  of  our  sister  service,  the 
Army. 

If  the  current  military  and  naval  operations 
abroad  prove  anything,  they  prove  that  vic- 
tory Is  the  handmaiden  of  that  leader  who 
can  combine  at  the  time  and  place  he  desires 
them,  and  In  the  proportions  required,  all  of 
his  weafjcns.  In  a  word,  success  is  a  matter 
of  team  piay  I  am  happy  to  refjcrt  the  very 
closest  sNTnpathy  and  cooperation  t>etween 
your  Army  and  your  Navy  today 

General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  and  myself  were  strangers  only  2  years 
ago  We  are  new  as  clr^e  as  two  men  could 
be  from  having  worked  hard  together,  sorely 


beset  by  many  a  d  ffirulty.  and  helping  each 
other  as  best  we  cl  u.d  m  all  cur  problems. 

For  example  1  He  had  InsufUcient  dive 
bombers  and  other  planee  lor  the  Armyj 
recent  maneu\crs  in  Ixniisiana.  so  the  N.ny 
promptly  lent  h.m  9  squadrons,  s<^me  h">C 
planes  in  all  In  turn,  a  complete  Army 
division  has  taken  part  In  naval  ma neu vert- 
under  naval   command 

I  have  had  only  tc  let  General  Marshall 
know  the  Navy  s  need  to  get  the  limit  cf 
anything  the  Army  could  furnish.  You  can 
rest  assured  there  Is  complete  sympathy 
understanding,  and  cooperation  boiwcen 
Army  and  Navy  today  from  the  formulation 
of  plans  to  their  execution  and  mutual 
support 

No  Navy  Day  eport  uxiuld  be  comi'lete 
without  paying  homage  tC  the  Na\  y  s  own 
Marine  Crrps.  of  whkh  We  are  Justiv  and 
enthusiastically  proud.  There  is  also  h 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  bt  tween  the 
Na\y  and  our  sister  eaBClng  services  the 
Coast  Guard  ard  the  merchant  marine 
Perhaps  one  shouldn't  say  too  much  about 
ones  cwn  family.  But  th«y  are  our  partners 
in  our  sea  effort,  and  the  Navy  Is  proud  to 
be  so  closely  associated  with  them 

Admiral  Sims  once  said  to  me  with  refer- 
ence to  the  late  war:  "But  for  the  bravery 
cf  her  merchant  seamen.  Britain  never  would 
have  survived"  Thai  represents  the  basic 
wartime  feeling  of  the  Navy  for  the  merchant 
sailor.  A*  yuu  knew,  muny  of  them  have 
had  ships  torpedoed  from  under  them  sev- 
eral times,  yet  continue  the  hazardous  serv- 
ice That  is  character  It  is  the  kind  of 
character  which  mnkes  whole  nations  strong 
Character  is  the  root  of  all  wt  are.  or  ever 
hope  to  be 

Your  ancestors  who  fcught  the  Indians  did 
not  havj  to  dodge  2  000-pound  bombs  iHllmg 
from  the  skies — but  neither  do  our  English 
friends  today  walk  in  danger  ol  having  their 
scalps  lifted  when  they  go  down  to  draw 
water.  Yet  the  same  virtues  ol  courage  aiKl 
fortitude  served  the  one  that  now  serve  the 
ether. 

The  strength  of  any  country  lies  not  so 
much  In  Ite  armet;  :  i  ♦-(■  as  in  the  inner 
strength  of  its  clli^  i  -  It  is  on  that  inner 
strength  that  the  will  to  win  depends 

One  does  not  have  to  w«ar  a  uniform  to  be 
In  the  service  of  one's  country.  In  total  war, 
the  service  of   everyone  Is  needed 

How  well  you  do  your  Job  on  the  home 
front — our  true  first  line  of  defense — largely 
determines  how  well  we  do  ours  on  the  other 
front. 

Someone  recently  said  that:  "France  failed 
in  •■•»e  factory  before  she  tailed  at  the  front 
Her  people  forgot  how  to  pull  together.  Em- 
ployers refused  to  sacrifice.  Men  refu.sed  to 
work.  In  her  zero  ht^ur.  desperation  was  no 
substitute  fur  preparation.    She  was  lost. 

"Either  you  sacrifice  your  peisonal  selfish- 
ness for  the  nation  or  you  Micnfice  the  nation 
for   your   personal   selflshaess  " 

"Teamwork,"  said  the  late  Knute  Rockne. 
"is  a  combination  of  self-sacrifice,  brains,  and 
sweat."  There  is  plenty  of  room  lor  team- 
work in  America.  Honest  teamwork  between 
Government  aad  business,  labor  and  manage- 
ment, union  and  union,  Republican  and 
Democrat,  city  and  farm 

Teamwork  often  takes  fine  moral  fiber  es- 
pecially when  the  going  is  tough. 

Today  America  needs  puts  as  well  as  auus. 

The  rendering  of  useful  service  l-s  the  ci  m- 
mon  duty  of  mankind  It  is  also  of  \>*  •  '  nt 
to  the  individual  Only  in  the  j.urifyii.k;  tin' 
Of  sa^iflce  can  selflshnesj  be  consuiiec  and 
the  greatness  cf  a  country's  scul  be  -e*   Iree 

Our  Navy  is  doing  its  utmost  to  i>erfect  ns 
preparation  in  the  light  of  all  the  lessons 
learned  from  abroad  againit  the  events  of  the 
days  that  lie  ah«8d  What  tho.-etlavs  may  be 
no  one  can  tdl  However,  we  muit  remerr.ber 
that  without  moral  prfparedne«s  n  iTr.fil 
prepar»?dnes8  counts  for  little  f<  r- jntiieiy 
we  need  have  little   fear  for   the   p- .-n-azuXit 
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ruepediif-.<5s  rt   the   mcral   fiber  ol    thU  great 
p«onle  of  ours 

Hard  work,  br.iins.  ar.d  ^'.verit  hnve  made 
this  cour.try  er  at.  and  onlv  hard  work  bralr.s. 
and  jvrcar  w;;i  kf-i'p  it  erf-at 

In  clc^ii.^  I  ^h.  uld  like  to  leave  with  you 
the  follow;:. c  -.vr.f.in  to  n.c  within  the  pa&t 
few  weeks  f.v  a;.  .American  woman,  the  widow 
of  a  .'.plei.d.  !  Ar,-.  r  r.t:i  r.aval  officer  upon  the 
occa'-lrn  of  li  r  hu-b;u.d's  riea'h  which  h'^ 
nv  •  w'.ile  r:ir:-v:;.t;  ut  h:?  duties  as  a  naval 
ob.*   rver  ab;c    rl 

■If  !-urh  a  :h;ng  had  to  be.  the  children  and 
1  are  i  rcud  that  their  father  died  for  his 
cr  uiiTv  Ti  hiin  hia  duty  to  hi.-,  country  and 
h!.~  Vavy  nl\va;.s  came  firit  It  is  as  he  would 
have  w;.«hed  'u  die  " 

I  tru.**'  that  all  of  you.  my  li>-teners,  will 
prnder  what  tl.is  grief -stricken  widow  and 
mother  wrote : 

His  duty  to  his  country  alway-  ca.v.e  fiast." 

In  such  spirit  of  service  and  sacrluce  was 
th.s  Nation  founded  In  such  spirit  rests  our 
nughtitst  assurance  of  salvation  today. 
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ARTICLE   BY   WALTER   LIPPM.vNN 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  a,=k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
taken  from  th.e  Washington  Po?t  of  this 
mornine.  written  by  Walter  Lippmann. 
and  entitled  "The  Showdown  Has  Come." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
>»-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Fr.-m    th.e   W..ihinc;ton    Pest    of   October    28, 
1D41I 

TOD.\Y     AND     TOMORROW — THE     SH0vV30V,-N      H.^S 
COME 

(Bv  Walter  Lippmann i 

Mr  John  L  L-w)«  would  certainly  a?rt'C. 
that  If  the  ccur.Tv  l^  in  peril,  no  loyal  citizen 
wctild  dream  of  closr.-.k;  down  the  coal  mines 
and  of  threatf^nnii;  to  step  tlie  prcducticn  of 
ste<l  The  ^iiiy  c. uiceivable  explanation  of 
what  Mr.  Lt.w;.s  has  dene  is,  th- refore.  that 
he  has  senrchcd  his  con-sclence  ar.d  does  net 
believe  that  the  i  mergency  i-  ciiticai  encuah 
to  make  it  the  duty  of  every  man  tc  rally  t-j 
the  defense  of  his  country. 

On  no  other  around  could  he,  or  would 
he  attempt  te  jus'ify  his  action.  The  strike 
he  has  cailed  involves  no  quostion  which  can 
pi  -s;bly  be  de.-cr;bed  by  him  as  cf  such  vral 
and  urernt  importance  tc  the  miners  that 
they  wii;  be  irrep.irably  Injured  If  the  settle- 
ment is  postponed  because  It  takes  time  to 
ne'Jtotiate  or  arbitrate  it. 

The  question  Is  whether  in  coal  mines 
owned  by  the  steel  companies,  in  the  so- 
called  C'.ptive  mines,  there  shall  be  the  sam.e 
kind  of  union  shop  as  there  is  in  aiinost 
all  the  rest  cf  the  mining  Industry.  In  itself 
the  demand  of  the  miners  is  certainly  not 
unreasonable.  But  since  these  captive  niines 
have  been  operated  for  years  without  the 
union  shop,  Mr.  Lewis  should  explain  to  the 
country  why  he  feels  Justified  In  saying  that 


on  October  27,  1941.  it  became  so  important 
to  have  the  union  shop  in  these  mines  that, 
ra'lier  than  pem.il  delay  for  negotiations,  a 
cr.pplmg  blew  m^ust  be  struck  at  the  national 
def  en-e 

It  IS  no  explanation  for  Mr  Lewis  to  say 
tliat  h'-  dees  n.ot  like  the  Meuiation  Board,  or 
Mr  Hillmin.  or  the  President.  For  what  Is 
at  st.'.ke  i;  the  defense  of  the  United  State? — 
a  far  greater  thing  than  any  man,  be  his 
name  Rco,seve!t  or  Hillman  or  Lewi.s  Since 
Mr  Lewis  will  no^  and  caiinct  deny  that  his 
action  is  a  bl"w  a't  the  national  defense. 
there  is  onlv  one  e-xplanatien  he  can  oSer 
as  a  loyal  ciii'^en  of  this  coui.try  It  is  that 
he  thir.ks  deien-^  i.s  not  the  m.,..-t  important 
business  of  Americans,  that  the  emergency 
proclaimed  by  th"  President  and  recognized 
by  the  unprecedented  appropriations  of  Con- 
gre.ss  is  not  in  fact  critical,  and  that  private 
interests  are  quite  Justified  in  behaving  as 
if  no  supreme  national  interest  were  at  stake. 
As  a  matter  cf  fact  this  is  Just  what  Mr. 
Lewis  dOf-s  believe,  and  h^-  is  fully  entitled 
to  say  that  he  does  not  stand  alone,  that  on 
the  contrary  he  is  doing  nothing  which  is 
not  the  logical  and  Justifiable  con.scquence  of 
the  po.sition  taken  by  men  cf  unimpeachable 
loyalty  and  of  proved  conservatism.  On  Au- 
gus"  5  Mr,  L<ewls  was  invited  to  Jem  ex- 
Pre.sident  Hoover.  ex-Vice  President  Dawes. 
ex-0'>vernor  Lowden.  and  Mr  Alf  Lanaon  in 
a  public  statenifnt  which  declared  that  "few 
people  honestly  believe  that  the  Axis  is  now, 
or  will  in  the  future  be.  in  a  p')sition  to 
threaten  the  independence  cf  any  part  of  this 
liemi.-phf re  if  our  d-^-fenses  are  properly  pre- 
pared "  Obviously,  if  this  is  true.  If  these 
R>  publican  leui-  rs  are  right  that  there  is 
no  mtmment  and  no  serious  threat  to  the 
-secuntv  iif  th;s  hemisphere,  then  a  strike 
which  tied  up  th.e  steel  Industry  for  a  few 
weeks  would  be  at  wi  rst  an  inconvenience. 

Seven  days  afterward  on  August  12,  the  Re- 
publican oreanizntion  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
scntative.s  placed  itself  on  record  before  the 
country  and  the  n-orki  as  helleviny:  that. "de- 
spite the  urgent  pleas  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
it  was  sale  to  dislocate  the  organization  of 
our  partially  trained  Army  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  Mr,  M.'^RTTN  and  h>-  R ••publican  friends 
did  not  intend  tr,  deftat  the  Army  extension 
bill.  They  nieL.r.t  to  "teach  Mr  Roosevelt  a 
l-'sson"  and  show  tlieir  own  strength  by  let- 
tlr.::;  the  bill  pa.s>  only  by  the  narrowest  mar- 
gir.;  at  the  la.st  moment  they  were  in  a  panic 
when  It  appeared  that  they  might  succeed 
on.ly  too  well  and  have  enough  votes  to  defeat 
the  bill.  F(ir  they  no  niore  meant  to  wreck 
the  Army  than  Mr  Lewis  means  to  wreck 
the  armament  program:  the  Republican  poli- 
ticians were  only  staging  a  political  strike 
to  ttam  what  they  th^uirht  would  be  a  politi- 
cal  advanta^re 

S.»  Mr  L<  \\  >  se.ou.d  not  be  singled  out  as 
the  specially  aipoinied  scapegoat.  He  Is  in 
eminently  re-p  e'ab'.e  company,  and  nothing 
he  h.ii  done  is  :n  any  wav  inconsistent  with 
the  views  of  his  associates  in  th-e  August  5 
declaration,  or  with  the  action  of  the  Repub- 
lican  organization  in   th.e  House. 

If  the  Hoover-Lewis  view  of  tlie  war  and 
the  natiorial  security  is  sound,  then  the  mine 
workers  are  not  striking  against  the  national 
interest  wheti  they  strike  against  the  steel 
ccjmpanies;  they  are  doing  only  what,  m  the 
absence  of  the  initional  emergency,  tiiey 
would  normally  do  If  Mr  M.\rttn  was  Justi- 
fied ill  defying  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  critical 
question  of  Army  service,  then  Mr  Lewis  is 
doir.g  ncthini?  more  reprehensible  when  he 
defies  the  President  on  the  critical  question 
of  production  to  provide  weapons  for  the 
arm^d  forces 

It  is  necessary  to  insi.-t  upon  tlii.s— the 
background  of  Mr  Lewis'  action  —  because 
only  with  these  things  in  mmd  can  we  see 
the  fundamental  issue.  Tl^e  issue  is  not 
labor  unionism,  or  the  vinicn  shop,  or  the 
labor  policies  of  the  New  Deal,  or  the  labor 


policies  ol  the  steel  companies,  but  whether 
the  Isolationist  position  can  any  longer  be 
reconciled  with  the  defense  of  American 
security.  On  this  fundamental  issue  we 
have  now  come  to  a  showdown.  Mr.  Lewis 
would  not  be  striking  If  he  were  not  an  Isola- 
tionist, if  he  did  not  believe  that  our  for- 
eign policy  Is  wrong,  and  that  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  urgent  need  for  an  all-out  effort  of 
total  definse.  This  is  the  position  of  Mr 
Martin  acd  his  Republican  followers.  And 
this,  though  •  they  shrink  from  the  conse- 
quences. Is  the  position  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Mr.  Land^n  when  they  stake  their  Influence 
on  the  v^ew  that  America  Is  not  involved 
in  the  war  and  has  no  vital  interest  In  the 
outcome  df  the  war. 

It  is  impossible  in  practice  to  reconcile  the 
isolationist  position  with  total  defense,  even 
though  tlleoretically  most  of  the  Isolationist 
leaders  approve  the  Idea  of  national  defense. 
For  if  thd  l.solationists  are  right;  If  the  coun- 
try Is  not  threatened  by  the  Berlln-Rome- 
Tokyo  alienee;  If  the  defeat  of  Britain,  China, 
and  Russia  would  not  be  a  threat  to  the 
security  and  the  vital  Interests  of  America: 
If  our  greatest  danger  comes,  not  from  Hitler 
but  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  the  scale  and 
scope  and  intensity  of  the  effort  for  national 
defense  ate  absurd. 

If  the  national-defense  efTort  Is  unneces- 
sary, then  it  is  wrong  to  conscript  men,  It  is 
wrong  to  appropriate  sixty  billions,  it  la 
wrong  to  levy  huge  taxes,  it  is  wrong  to  insti- 
tute priorities,  it  Is  wrong  to  object  to  labor's 
striking  <or  advantages.  It  Is  impossible  to 
ask  the  Country  to  make  these  sacrifices  If 
men  as  efninent  as  Mr.  Hoover,  and  a  party 
as  respectjable  as  the  Republican  Party,  con- 
tinue to  .argue  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
dai^.Rer  real  and  great  enough  to  call  for  such 
sacrifices.  The  issue,  then,  is  broader  and 
deeper  tiian  the  mechanics  of  labor  rela- 
tions, th>n  devices,  legalities,  and  all  other 
matters  (Jif  ways  and  means.  The  question 
at  issue  t;  the  national  will  of  the  American 
people  For  only  when  that  will  is  clear  can 
the  ways  and  means  be  found  to  serve  It. 

So  the  showdown  is  necessary.  A  decision 
must  be  taken  by  the  Nation  as  to  whether 
cr  not  |he  Republic  is  in  danger,  as  to 
whether  or  not,  therefore,  we  are  to  have 
national  ^unlty  and  national  discipline  such 
as  a  great  occasion  requires,  or  whether  we 
are  to  qave  business  as  usual,  politics  as 
usual,  labor  unionism  as  usual.  Until  we 
have  settled  that  issue  we  cannot  settle  con- 
clusively fend  effectively  any  other  issue  We 
are  at  tlie  end  of  debating  and  the  time  of 
decision  )s  at  hand.  We  have  to  know  now 
what  we  fchink  and  what  we  mean  to  do,  and 
what  cout-se.  having  taken  our  decision.  It  will 
be  the  d\>ty  of  all  men  to  support. 


IJty 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Fairman 
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OF 

HON,  GEORGE  D,  AIKEN 
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IN    THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Tuesd(iy.  October  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  27) ,  1941 

PCIEM  BY  HORACE  C   CARLISLE 


Ml.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Ple^ldent.  Dr.  Fair- 
man,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Architect  and  art  curator  of  the  Capitol. 
and  a  native  of  my  State,  has  just  com- 
pleted 9  third  of  a  century  in  his  work 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


here  at  the  Capitol.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  poem  written  to  Dr.  Pair- 
man  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle. 

11  A'.'  b>  -.'AS  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me 
thy  comforts  delight  my  soul. — Psalms 
xciv:19. 

TR      fMRMAN 

A  third  of  a  century,  measured  in  years. 
Made  sweeter  by  smiles  and  diviner  by  tears. 

Have  all  come  and  tarried  and  gone, 
Since  dear  Dr    Fairman.  America's  friend, 
Befan,  at  the  Capitol,  labors  tliai  end 

Today,  but.  as  tifne  travels  on. 
He  will  be  remembered,  for  he's  looked  upon 
As  God's  master  nobleman  for  what  he's  done. 

A  third  of  a  century,  tolling  away. 

To  reap  for  tomorrow  the  fruit*  of  today, 

Lest  they  be  forgotten  and  lost. 
The  dear  Dr   Fairman,  curator  of  art. 
Has  done,  at  the  Capitol,  mere  than  his  part, 

A  service  worth  ten  times  us  cost — 
Historical  treasures,  net  measured  In  gold. 
He's  dug  from  the  tombs  of  the  archives  of  old. 

A  third  of  a  century  has  laid,  at  last. 
His  labors  of  Icve  in  the  lap  of  the  past; 

But  fondly  enshrined  in  our  hearts 
Is  dear  Dr   Fairman,  whose  labors   in  love. 
Were  wrought  at  the  Capitol,  but  now.  above. 

They  shine  in  God's  archives  of  arts — 
Today  he's  retired — for  he  richly  has  won. 
On   earth   and  in  heaven,  the  plaudit   "well 
done." 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


'  If  this  change  Is  ad<^ptcd  by  Congress.  Mil- 
;  waukee  s  employer?  will  lose  the  funds  they 
have  accumuisted  in  the  State  reserves  ever 
the  years  But  that  will  be  the  least  of  Wis- 
consin s  loss.  More  important  by  far  will  be 
the  loss  of  a  system  which  was  designed  to 
stabilize  employment  as  well  as  to  pay  unem- 
ployment wages  to  those  who  have  loft  their 
Jobs. 

Under  the  laws  of  most  States  (and  the 
laws  which  the  Social  Security  Board  appar- 
ently favors),  a  "pooled  fund  '  is  set  up.  All 
employers  pay  at  the  same  rate  into  this  fund. 
Under  the  Wisconsin  law,  each  employer  has 
his  own  acccunt.  He  pays  at  the  normal 
rate  only  until  he  hiis  accumulated  a  suffi- 
cient surplus.  Then  he  pays  at  a  lower  rate 
or  not  at  all.  If  his  empioyment  record  Is 
such  that  he  de\elop8  a  deficit,  he  pays  at  a 
higher  than  normal  rate  until  he  is  out  of 
the  red. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Wisconsin  em- 
ployers try  to  minimize  labor  turn-over.  It 
is  to  the  benefit  of  each  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  such  inoentive  under  the  pooled  fund 
systems.  Pooled  systems  have  no  stabiliz- 
ing influence  at  all — they  are  merely  com- 
pensation laws. 

Every  Milwaukee  employer  and  every  Mil- 
waukee employee  should  do  what  he  can  to 
oppose  a  change  in  the  Federal  law  which 
would  destroy  the  Wisconsin  plan.  The 
State  chamber  of  commerce  should  have 
general  and  vigorous  support  In  Its  campaign 
against  the  change  from  all  Industrial  and 
employer  organizations. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  saves  employers  money, 
so  employers  should  back  it.  The  Wiscon- 
sin plan  saves  employees  their  Jobs,  so  em- 
ployee organizations  should  continue  to  sup- 
port it  as  they  have  in  the  past. 


A  Job  Law  Threat 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON,  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

CF    WISCONSIN 
IN    THE   bENATE:   OF    THE   UNITED   STATES 


Tue.^day.  October  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  27) .  1941 


EDITOHI.M     >TiCJM    TiiH   MILWA'^KEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
under  date  of  Saturday,  October  25,  1941, 
entitled  "'A  Job  Law  Threat," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  cf  October  25, 

19411 

Mirv.   VKKF     -A       'OB      LAW     THRE.AT 

Wisconsin's  unemployment  insurance  plan 
Is  today  in  grave  danger  Milwaukee,  with 
Its  many  Industries,  is  vitally  concerned. 

Congress  will  presently  be  asked  by  the 
admlnistratlcn  to  make  changes  In  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  Insurance  law  which 
would  end  Wisconsin's  segregated  employer 
account  system  and  Wisconsin's  experience 
rating  schedule.* 

The  Idea  cf  the  administration  and  the 
Social  Security  Board  Is  that  unemployment 
Insurance  should  be  completely  federalized — 
that  there  should  be  but  cne  plan  and  cne 
system— that  there  should  be  but  one  fund 
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The  Frontiers  of  Freedom 


LXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

CF  vi  'A    yor.K 
IN    THE    ':>.>•.-,£  (  y   UEPRESENT.^TIVES 


Afo/id.'^V    Oe,'.  ---r  ::.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  Krssy-.-'A  LESUE, 
EDITOR.  THE  PROTEtTAM  DIC-EST. 
AND  REV  JAMES  LUIHEK  ADAMS.  PRO- 
FESSOR OF  THEOLOGY,  THE  MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL.  C  HICACiO.  IIX.. 
DELIVERED  SUNDAY.    OCTOBER   26,    1B41 

Mr.  BLOOM  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  transcription 
of  the  broadcast  last  Sunday,  October  26, 
1941,  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Leslie,  editor  of  the 
Protestant  Digest,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Luther  Adams,  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  Protestant  Dipp^t  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  the  Mead'ill'j  Theolo- 
gical School,  Chicago,  111.: 

THE    FRc  NTirFS       r    rRfF!.   M 
(By   Kenn.-l     L«s,.»  , 

Once  more  we  find  ourselves  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom  and  we  are  happy  to  de- 
fend freedom  before  this  microphone  today, 
to  defend  that  freedom  in  the  name  of  the 
1.000  (now  grown  to  1,200)  Protestant  lead- 
ers who  have  cried  out  to  our  President. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  freedom  must 
march,  freedom  m.ust  attack 

Hitlerlsm  is  not  merely  the  Taplc  disease  of 
one  man  or  of  one  nation.     It  is  the  disease 


of  civilization  itself  and  tiiere  Is  no  corner, 
no  crevice  cf  the  world  where  that  disease  is 
not  taking  its  tell  of  moral  cowurds  who 
slyly,  almost  unconsciously,  hope  lor  some 
private  gain  out  of  ^he  rubble  of  broken  gla*s 
and  stones  and  dust  to  which  Hitler  Is  re- 
ducing the  cathedral  of  man 

Hitlerlsm  Is  more  than  Hitler.  It  is  the 
name  of  all  the  moral  parasites  that  ciawl 
over  his  miserable  b»ck  and  who  hcpc  to 
translate  his  victory  Into  their  victory  And 
it  Is  the  name  of  that  despair  and  deleat 
(that  spirit  of  we  can  t  win  which  deep  di  wn 
is  the  spirit  of  we  don't  want  to  win)  i;  is 
the  name  of  that  hypnosis  of  frustration  w  i»i 
which  Hitler  dulls  whole  peoples  to  thi  .r 
doom. 

It  is  something  of  this  sort  that  the.se  1.200 
are  beginning  to  see— and  these  1,200  church- 
men are  no  small  thing  They  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Protestant  communicants  whom 
tiiey  represent  are  a  mighty  company  with 
banners.  Banners  of  many  colors  Baptist. 
CongregatlonaUst.  Evangthcal  and  Reform. 
Disciples.  Lutheran.  Melhixlist,  Presbyierian, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  Unitarian,  'and  many 
more.  Denominations  thry  call  them.  Di- 
vided they  call  them  But  not  divided  when 
freedom  falters.  Notice  that  now  when  free- 
dom Is  in  Jeopardy,  now  these  colors  begin 
to  blend. 

Now  these  colors  begin  Vo  mass  and  n,  \e 
on  freedom's  foe  that  men  breathe  freedom, 
not  here  alone  but  wherever  men  breathe  nt 
all  on  this  small  planet  — begin  to  mass  and 
move  that  under  the  grace  of  God  freedom 
mav  come  to  humanity    one  and  Indivisible. 

This  is  the  letter  thesa  1.20t)  Protestant 
leaders  have  sent  to  the  President  ol  •.;  e 
United  States.  May  he  take  he,.r;  f:cm  it  and 
keep  en  his  way  knowing  Lt  is  well  ccm- 
panled.  1 

It  begins  thus:  ' 

"To    THE    T'RrSJPfNT     'IF      ■'HF     t'NtTTt      FT^TFs- 

"Con.'-cience  and  common  H'n'-e  dKt.'r  'hat 
we  speak  before  this  Nation  goes  -Vf  wt.v  of 
Italy  and  Germanv   Spain  and  Frpinrt 

"The  quarrel  between  Hitler  and  t! 
would  profit  by  his  vtrtorv  mHv  •  r  i. 
until  his  final  goal  of  world  c  nci-.- 
Eieht  Our  quarrel  Is  not  theirs  o 
rel  is  with  all  who  have  parallel  cr 
aims  with  Hitler  Our  quarrel  is  with  all  who 
under  whatever  holy  or  unholy  banner  or  on 
whatever  good  or  evil  pretext  would  Join  even 
for  cne  instant  with  Hitler  in  his  attempt  to 
unwrlte  the  history  of  four  centuries  of 
human  tolerance  and  freedom 

"The  free  world  today  stands  facing  a  beast. 
We  do  not  mean  ^lltler  We  mean  the  demon 
of  despair  in  all  men  everywhere  who  begin 
even  in  the  slightest  decree  tc  lose  their  faith 
in  democracy.  We  knew  that  to  lose  faith 
In  democracy  is  to  '.ose  faith  in  man  hinself 
and  therefore  In  the  Ood  Who  made  hirr. 

"This  despair  expresses  itself  in  world  fas- 
cism whose  political  and  military  front  ir  the 
Axis  com.binattnn  apainst  which  our  defend- 
ers have  been  th"  Spanish  and  Chinese  peo- 
ple and  are  now  the  British  people  and  their 
allies  the  Russian  people 

"You  have  undertaken  to  assist  these  de- 
fenders with  material  aid.  We  pledpe  \cu 
our  moral  support  and  cur  prayers  that  this 
aid  be  effective  and  lightning-swift.  We  Join 
our  petitions  with  those  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  Ru.s^ian  Orxhi-dox  Churf  h  ft  r 
the  people  of  Russia,  the  Red  Army  and  the 
Soviet  leaders 

"The  attack  of  world  la.sc  ism  i'  not  only 
from  without  but  from  within  these  attacks 
being  synchronized  and  controlled  from  '  np 
source  The  interior  threat  is  two-ha;  rii  tl 
One  hand  throttles  our  free  institutions  v.niJe 
the  other  flutters  before  our  eyes  the  distrac- 
tion of  economic  and  racial  terror,  U  ar  <  f 
communism  and  fear  of  Jews  Destn  v  free 
schools,  the  Fasf-st^-  ."-rtv  b«  cause  the  Thof  !8 
are  Oimmunlst:  destrt  y  free  moving  pir'ur»^ 
because  they  are  Jewi'^h  The  method  i'  -o 
simple,  the  lie  le  so  bip  the  pr"mi.«e  1»  ao 
false,  that  Innocent  people  arc    cectiMd    aa 
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Hi".'ipr  :ir.d  hi     t^-tcV.ers  knew  tiicy  wcv:ld  te 
[ipf-f.jvf'd 

•Ar.d  we  h:^'. •-  be-^ii  at  fault  In  not  ce.se- 
lo=>:y  <  ppo-in:;  the  lie  with  the  truth:  that  by 
the  wlldc-^r  exaggeration  not  mere  thar.  cne- 
tcnth  t!  1  p'-i'-pnt  of  cur  people  are  Com- 
munist, th.i-  :.  •.  c:.e  member  cf  any  repre- 
sentative bra::c:i  rf  cur  Government  Is  Com- 
BJun'.'t.  that  ar.t;-Semltl5m  Is  the  most 
hideous  cf  ?p:r;-T;a'.  leprcs:e=,  the  spore  of 
vhlch  i?  spread  by  men  who  have  abandoned 
their  humanity,  that  through  It  the  Jew  be-  , 
comes  the  scapegoat  for  apostate  Chri'-tiar.s' 
betrayal  of  their  own  Chrlsthocd.  and  that  at 
the  same  time  It  attacks  In  Judaism  one  of 
the  very  sprais-  of  that  democracy  which  is 
their  real  enemy  The  lie  has  been  adver- 
tised as  no  lie  In  history  wns  ever  ad\erti=ed 
The  truth  has  been  kept  under  wraps  while 
we  have  beer,  aw.titm^  the  pleasure  of 
fa^ciMr. 

"The  plca-tirc  of  fusci-m  m.ust  be  no  longer 
awaited  Freed,  m  m.u-'t  attack.  Freedom 
has  stood  In  Madrid.  In  ChunL;k;n2;,  in  Lc;i- 
don.  In  Leningrad  Standing  is  not  er.cv.'^h. 
"Frfedcrr.  mu-t  march,  and  Immednitely 
and  ene-eotlcally.  For  the  sake  cf  p:*y  it 
must  purge  It.-^lf  of  pity 

■•\Ve  know  tr.at  tills  is  your  de.~.re  We 
went  you  to  know  that  we  ask  nothing  but 
lmm.od;.i*e  a:t;ii  to  the  end  that  freedom 
niuv  ir.Lirrl;  en  its  enemy,  and  that  It  may 
march   Ir^  m   V.'.iihmgton, 

■■ThTcfoie.  at  this  moment  when  ycur 
reprts^ntaiives  and  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  have  met  with  the  heroic  de- 
lender-  of  Russia  and  have  worked  cut  quick 
and  effective  means  cf  coordination  betweeii 
the  three  countries  to  the  end  com.monly 
desired,  we  simply  want  you  to  know  that 
ve  ?'::all  no:  pern:ilt  ours:lves  or  our  pc'^pie 
to  be  ccnfu.'.ed  by  tho-e  opposing  voices  who, 
Blthcu^zh  sj;eak:ng  the  language  cf  den^.oc- 
ratv.  ^jjeak  ( he  mmd  of  Its  enemy 

"We  believe  with  you  that  if  Hitler  can  be 
stepped  in  Russia,  a  great  victory  will  have 
been  achieved  for  the  western  democracies, 
for  the  undaunted  Chinese,  and  for  ourselves 
•  Whatevei  sacrifices  you  may  lay  upon  vis 
Ve  shai"  mo:e  than  gladly  accept  " 

So  ends  tlie  letter 

Th'se  1  200  sericu:s  Protestant  leaders  have 
signed  thi-  letter  m  no  frivolous  mood.  They 
have  pierced  through  the  external  trappings 
of  the  present  world  struggle.  They  see  more 
than  an  ordinary  struggle  of  political  power 
balance  her'^  They  see  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic stru»;«le  here.  Even  more  than  the 
endle  3  struggle  of  men  against  their  op- 
pres,-or^  They  see  here  a  war  within  the 
moral  heart  of  man  himself,  a  war  between 
nian'.!i  conco.t  of  himself  and  man's  humility 
before  that  God  who  is  man's  profound  real- 
ity. Without  rancor  and  with  a  sense  of  the 
tragic  responsibility  of  their  action,  they  sig- 
nal all  speed  aeamst  the  despoiler  of  man- 
kind. 

And  now  niay  I  Introduce  to  you  Rev. 
Jam-^s  Luther  Adams,  professor  of  theology, 
the  Meadville  Theological  School  In  Chicago, 
and  a  m. :m.b?r  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  Protestant  Digest. 


THE   FRONTIERS   OF   FRrEDOM 

(By  James  Luther  Adam.s) 
In  the  year  1927,  I  stood  on  a  street  cf  the 
Citv  of  Nuremberg  In  Germany,  watching  a 
parade  cf  Ncticnal  Socialists.  This  was  5 
years  before  the  party  came  Into  power.  As 
the  standard  bearers  went  by  carrying  flags 
and  bnnn.ers  with  their  slogans.  I  began  to 
talk  ab.  vit  th^  parade,  with  a  German  stand- 
ing beside  me  Presently,  a  banner  went 
by  that  1  ecu  d  net  under.^tand.  I  asked  my 
neighbor  what  It  signified  He  told  nie.  I 
(isk:'d  ancrh."r  cuestion.  He  answered.  I 
d'.sae:eed  He  remonstrated  Several  by- 
iTtanders  then  entered  the  d'.s.'ussion. 

Suddenly,  a^  I  bec;an  to  talk  to  these  new- 
comers, one  cf  them  seized  me  fron'k  beh'nd. 
he  grasped  m.y  elbows  with  an  Iron  grip,  and 
before   I    could    c3er   resistance   I    had   been 


violentlv  pulled  cut  cf  the  gr.oup  and  with 
Incredible  speed  pushed  dov.n  a  side  street 
and  intc  an  alley  The  strong  man  then  re- 
leased me,  wheeled  m»e  round  and  clipped 
off  these  words,  "When  you  are  watching  a 
parade  In  Germany  you  keep  your  mouth 
sh'.it." 

And  then  his  vls.iEre  softened  a  little  "Ycu 
think  I'm  a  Nazi,  dcr.'t  you"  Well.  I  m  not. 
I've  saved  ycu  from  a  beat  me  Don't  you 
know  that  If  ycu  disagree  with  them  you 
either  keep  vcur  m.cuth  shut  '-r  get  your  head 
bashed  in^" 

Some  vear=  after  the  episode  In  Nuremberg 
I  was  In  Gcrm.any  aealn.  and  I  had  many 
conversations  with  Nazi  unlverlsity  students. 
I  recall  especially  a  conversation  with  otie  of 
the  Nazi  student  leaders.  I  had  niet  hlra  In 
a  restaurant.  Eventually,  the  di.scusslon 
ran.e  around,  as  it  always  does,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  pcli'.cs  "Oh,"  he  liuched.  "you  are 
one  of  those  Americans  that  believe  in  talk, 
or.  as  you  call  K  democracy.  L:.~ten  here,  my 
friend,  democracy  is  finished.  Government 
by  talk!  Government  by  opinion!  You  have 
no  Governm'^nt.  ycu  have  no  authority,  you 
have  no  leader.-hip  Yes.  democracy  is  fin- 
ished Germany" — i  he  mcint  National  So- 
caiism)— "Germany."  he  5;aid,  "has  found 
cut  democracy  for  the  vile  disease  it  is.  It  Is 
a  form  cf  paralysis.  Well.  Germany  Is  not 
paralyzed,  she  has  a  leadei-  who  believes  In 
action  and  who  acts  And  we  shall  now  see 
how  your  paralysis  and  cur  action  will  fare 
in  the  world." 

I  knew  in  intimai'-^  term-  ".-hat  he  meant 
not  cnly  because  of  the  earlier  episode  In 
r'uremberz.  not  cnly  becciuse  the  Gestapo 
had  just  deprived  m.e  of  my  passport  for  my 
having  committed  the  crln.e  cf  calling  on  a 
rabbi,  but  also  becau,=e  my  eldest  and  closest 
friend  in  Germany,  a  leader  of  the  younger 
Protestant  clergy,  had  been  for  3  months  in 
a  concentration  cam.p 

Well,  we  have  all  known  cf  these  things 
for  a  decade  and  more  W.>  have  known  that 
if  we  disagree  with  the  F.iscists  we  must 
cither  reir.am  silent  or  get  our  heads  bashed 
in. 

But  we  have  waited,  m?.ny  of  u=  waited 
with  the  paralysis  cf  isolaticnisni,  or  of  be- 
wildermeiit,  or  of  indiflerenc?.  we  have 
awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  Fascist? 

And  then  cut  of  .=ome  experience  either 
first-hand,  as  in  my  own  case,  or  as  reported 
by  some  truthful  witness,  .aas  come  the  Jolt, 
the  Jolt  that  arouses  conscience  and  a  sense 
of  common  decency.  This  Jolt  has  been  com- 
ing to  mere  and  more  pee  pie  in  the  past  2 
years  as  they  have  gr? dually  become  aware  cf 
the  threat,  as  they  have  belatedly  learned 
that  Mr.  Hitler  means  to  win  his  war  (as 
many  Germans  call  it);  that  he  means  to 
tell  the  world,  -ot  to  negotiate  with  the 
world 

Whenever  this  challenge  beccm.es  clear 
there  are  two  typical  reacilons  These  two 
reactions  were,  indeed  to  be  f  lund  In  Ger- 
many in  the  early  days  cf  the  Third  Reich. 
Every  time  there  was  a  new  wave  of  persecu- 
tion against  religious  and  pclitical  groups 
hostile  to  the  Nazis  there  wculd  always  be 
some  of  the  persecuted  who  'vculd  say,  "Don't 
you  see?  These  Nazis  meaa  business.  And 
aren't  they  gaining  In  power  every  day? 
What  is  the  use  cf  trying  to  eppcse  them? 
Why  net  give  in  and  survive'  Perhaps  Hitler 
will  bring  a  new  order.  Pe  haps  his  success 
is  Itself  a  sign  ef  hi.^  rightncs  '  Whereupon 
they  Joined'  the  flotsam  ard  Jet.'=am  of  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

Then  there  were  the  others,  I  have  met 
them  myself  m  Germany  T'ne  Nazis,  let  us 
say.  have  Just  perpetrated  scm.e  new  crlaae 
against  humanity.  But.  although  these 
others  hava  previously  btea  silent  or  have 
tried  to  cooperate,  now  something  snaps  In 
them  and  they  say.  "That  .5  the  last  str^w. 
I  can  t  take  any  mere.  Life  .s  no  longer  worth 
living  with  that  gang  of  cr.ninals  ccntrollmg 
it  Life  doe-nt  mean  anything  any  more — 
this  way — retreating,  retreating,  retreating. 
A  stand  must  be  made  somewhere." 


And  rigbt  there  we  have  hit  upon  the  cen« 
trol  issue  that  faces  our  world  today.  Will 
It  be  possible  for  life  to  mean  anything  if  the 
spirit  of  Mazl-lsm  is  allowed  to  spread?  Our 
proposltloti  is:  It  will  not!  For  we  believe 
that  ultlitately  a  man  comes  to  the  place 
where  he  realizes  that  the  thing  that  counts 
most,  that  counts  above  life  itself,  is  what 
we  call  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

The  wa|  in  which  this  spirit  is  symbolized 
varies  in  the  diSerent  ages  of  mankind,  but 
beneath  aAl  the  changing  symbols,  the  spUit 
Itself  persists.  And  we  may,  as  Christians, 
state  this  principle  in  varying  ways.  Indeed, 
it  will  probably  be  stated  in  a  different  way 
within  tht  Christian  community  in  the  com- 
ing century. 

But  whiatever  changes  may  take  place  in 
the  expression  of  this  meaning,  we  shall  go 
on  lookin|  to  the  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
freedom  of  obedience  to  God  rather  than  to 
man,  as  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  re- 
linquished and  life  remain  worth  living. 
Most  Americans  hold  to  this  view,  to  the  view 
that  therf  is  a  lawi  that  stands  above  nation, 
race,  staCe,  church,  and  creed,  that  stands 
even  abjve  any  particular  expression  of 
democracy  itself. 

We  all  like  to  think  that  if  we  had  lived  in 
the  time  of  Roger  Williams  we  would  have 
stood  witJh  him  r gainst  the  Puritan  totali- 
tarianism, of  his  day.  We  like  to  think  that 
If  we  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  tx'e  would  have  stood  with  them  la 
their  desire  to  free  the  church  from  state  con- 
trol and  the  state  from  church  control;  we 
like  to  think  we  would  have  stood  for  the 
princlp-e  of  freedom  rather  than  saying,  as  I 
am  afraid  many  of  xis  would  have  said,  that 
it  was  against  our  economic  interests,  or  that 
It  was  na(t  practicable,  cr  that  it  was  not  otir 
business.  For  400  years  this  free  spirit  has 
been  in  our  western  world,  at  times  wide 
awake,  at  times  slumbering.  Now  the  day 
has  conje  again  when  that  spirit  must 
awaken,  lor  we  find  ourselves  once  more  upon 
the  frontiers  of  freedom.  The  day  of  testing, 
the  day  Of  sifting,  is  at  hand. 

But  we  must  learn  to  recognize  our  friends  ' 
by  their  fictions  and  not  by  their  professions. 
■We  could  not  yesterday  insist  that  the  Greeks 
be  democrats  or  the  Chinese  be  Christians 
before  we  helped  them  oppose  aggression. 
Nor  should  we  today  attempt  to  strike  a  mis- 
begotten "spiritual"  bargain  with  those  who 
at  this  moment  form  the  vanguarc  of  world 
resistance  to  fascism — the  Russian  people. 
There  is  a  way  for  xis  to  show  Russia  that 
Christianity  means  something  to  us  That 
way  is  not  by  bargaining  with  her  at  the 
moment  when  the  Fascist  wolf  is  bleeding  her 
white.  That  way  Is  to  help  her  throw  the 
wolf  back  on  Its  haunches 

The  Itazl  threat  Is  today  the  principal 
threat  to  the  very  possibility  of  mans  being 
man.  lodocd,  so  cllre  a  threat  is  It  that  we 
must  now  say;  "There  can  no  longer  be  neu- 
trality." Where  the  very  essence  of  human 
existence  Is  in  Jeopardy,  neutrality  simply 
does  not  exist.  One  either  aids  or  obstructs. 
All  who.  are  not  against  the  Nazis  are  with 
them,  and  all  who  are  opposed  to  the  Nazis 
are  allie». 

Seme  of  us  are  beginning  to  see  that  we 
must  do  something  to  prevent  the  man  on 
the  road  to  Jericho  being  attacked,  rather 
than  waiting  for  him  to  be  robbed  and  then 
ofTc  ring  consolation  or  assistance  Therefore 
1.200  Pjotestant  leaders  have  said  to  the 
Presldei^t.  "Freedom  must  march." 

Beyond  a  doubt  there  are  many  who  are 
not  Projtestants  who  would  like  to  say  the 
same  tiding  to  the  President.  The  oppor- 
tunity |iow  presents  Itself  for  you  to  Join 
these  1.^00.  If  you  wish  to  help  democracy 
combat  Jthe  principle  of  "submit  or  have  your 
head  ba|;-,hed  In,"  if  you  wUh  democracy  to 
turn  fr<|m  paralysis  to  action  then  we  ask 
you  to  Mrite  to  the  Protestant  Digest,  New 
York  City,  and  say  that  you  wish  to  sign  the 
letter  to  the  President  which  Kenneth  Leslie 
has  Just  read  to  you.  But  don't  forget  that 
the  friands   of   fascism   have   been   speaking 
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out  for  mar  y  a  year  and  'hrv  \^  .a:  speuk  out 
against  yu  if  you  cl-( -:  r.-  t  •.!  tx  a  para- 
lytic You  will  be  aieused  of  warmongering. 
of  meddling:  with  pn  blems  that  do  not  cou- 
ccrn  you,  of  aiding  atheists  as  well  as  be- 
lievers, of  encouragirj:  totalitarianism  m  ytur 
own  country.  But  you  must  see  through  all 
these  dnjty  and  deceitful  charges  When 
they  ca..  yi  v.  a  warmonger,  that  Is  their  way 
of  saying  yu  .-^hould  favor  a  "negotiated" 
peace  By  a  nepotia  ed  peace  they  mean  a 
peace  negotiated  with  Hitler.  And  you  may 
put  simply  one  quest  on  to  them.  Let  them 
tell  you:  Was  there  ever  a  peace  negotiated 
with  Hitler  that  was  not  Hitler's  peace?  They 
know,  or  they  ought  to  Know,  that  Hitler's 
peace  Is  Infiniiely  worse  than  war 

But  you  shall  speak  of  real  peace — not 
Utopian,  not  perfect  pe«c«  we  have  got  over 
expecting  perfection — you  shall  speak  of  the 
peace  in  which  America  will  earn  the  right 
to  participate  by  mailing  sacrifices,  sacrifices 
commensurate  with  those  that  have  already 
been  made  by  sorely  tried  or  betrayed  nations 
throughout  the  worlc. 

And  when  you  do  speak  out  for  this  real 
peace,  you  will  be  iii  the  company  of  1,200 
Protestant  leaders,  af  well  as  of  the  millions 
whoj-e  convictions  they  express.  And  you 
will  be  not  only  In  their  company;  you  will 
be  al.<iO  In  that  mig/ity  company  who  look 
beyond  all  merely  sectarian  or  national  in- 
terests. You  will  b<iong  to  a  group  that 
some  people  call  un-American,  but  to  a  grcup 
thai  is  really  super- American,  to  a  group  who 
recognize  and  in-sist  that  human  rights  come 
before  race,  before  cieed,  before  church,  be- 
fore money,  before  nation,  before  state  You 
and  they  will  then  be  saying  that  any  nation 
or  sect  or  race  or  chjrch  or  party  that  does 
not  put  this  question  to  itself.  What  is  right? 
What  is  right  in  the  sense  that  it  throws  me 
to  my  knees  in  penitence  and  then  draws  me 
to  my  moral  responslolllty? — that  any  nation 
cr  sect  or  church  or  part>  that  de.es  not  face 
this  question  has  crushed  the  meaning  from 
existence.  It  is  beciuse  world  fascism  has 
crushed  the  meaning  out  of  existence  that 
It  cannot  be  tolerated.  This  is  what  our 
President,  Franklin  D.  Root.evelt,  and  our 
Secretary  of  Stale.  Cordell  Hull,  have  seen; 
they  are  offering  tis  a  leadership  tliat  will 
transform  democracy  from  paralysis  into 
action.  And  lu  dolni;  this  they  are  translat- 
ing into  history  the  common  conviction  of 
millions  of  American  people,  of  French  peo- 
ple, of  Brui.sh  people,  of  Chinese  people,  of 
Japanese  people,  of  Spanish  people,  of  Dutch 
people,  of  Norwegian  people,  of  Belgian  peo- 
ple, of  Italian  people,  of  Russian  people,  and, 
yes,  of  German  people,  of  Christians,  of  Jews, 
and  even  cf  those  who  cadi  themselves 
atheists.  And  thus  1:  is  that  the  1,200  Prot- 
estant leaders  in  writing  this  letter  to  the 
President  have  reaffir:ned  not  only  the  Piot- 
estant  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience 
and  ol  obedience  to  God.  rather  than  to  man, 
but  also  the  humane  principle  that  the  eoul 
of  man  shall  not  be  fiogged 
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Our  Soldiers  in  Field  and  Camp 
EXTENSION  (3F   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF     UF>T     VIRGINIA 

IN   THE   .SENATE   Of    1  HE  UNITED  STATES 


^fJcdn€&day.  October  29  (legislative  day  of 
Mondr.i    Octnoer  27  t .   1941 

ArnHE.s.^  BY   LT,  CC'L    I-IEEEIR   H    EICE 


Mr.  KILGOJ-'.E.     Mr.  President,  I  a  k 
unanimous  consent   .o  have  inserted  in 


thf  Appfndix  of  the  Rfcokd  an  acdrrs': 
to  o'^i  suidkrs  in  canip  delivered  on 
T\aesday  evening,  Octob* :  21  1941  from 
station  WJSV  in  Wa.-h:.ngton.  D  C,  over 
the  naUonal  hock-up  of  the  Colombia 
Broadcasting  System,  by  Lt.  Col.  Heber 
H  Rice,  of  the  office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War,  past  pre.sident  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  As.sociation.  and  battalion  com- 
mander in  the  World  War.  The  address 
was  delivered  under  the  auspirrc  rf  the 
national-defense  committee  of  •.In  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association. 

Iliere  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  th-  HrroRo. 
as  follows: 

It  was  my  recent  pleasure  to  visit  one  of 
our  division  camps,  and  It  was  Inspiring  to 
note  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the 
Ualnlng  of  our  young  men.  You  In  camp 
are  growing  skilled  in  the  srt  of  defending 
the  Nation,  growing  strong  physically,  and 
efficient  In  the  military  activities  necesssry 
to  meet  every  issue  which  may  art^e  in  tmie 
of  crisis.  Your  skill  and  efficiency  In  coordi- 
nating your  functions  with  those  of  the  other 
troops  and  officers  in  the  strenuous  ma- 
neuvers on  the  field  are  making  an  army 
that  Is  commanding  respect  at  home  ai:d 
abroad.  This  Is  tending  to  cause  aggressor 
nations  to  stop.  lock,  and  listen  The  inten- 
sive training,  thrrefore,  which  you  are  now 
performing  is  the  greatest  service  which  you 
could  render  to  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

We  are  face  to  face  today  with  the  pano- 
rama of  war-torn  Europe.  Uie  most  colossal 
continental  butchery  and  tyranny  ever  known 
in  all  hift^ory.  A  score  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions, lulled  into  a  sense  of  security  by  the 
false  proml.'es  and  deceptive  treaties  from  a 
strong-armed  nation,  have  been  ravished  or 
destroyed  It  was  chiefly  the  result  ol  se- 
cret preparation  by  one  nation  and  unpre- 
paredness  by  all  others  What  is  saving 
America  today  is  the  eager  and  willing  re- 
sponse of  our  young  men  to  the  bugle  call 
of  training  and  preparedness — Informed  as 
you  are  by  the  radio,  the  press,  and  other 
media  in  our  democratic  country  of  the  plight 
of  ether  nations  because  of  their  unprepared- 
ness. 

While  most  of  you  have  a  profession  or 
trade  which  you  expect  to  follow  after  the 
emergency  is  over,  and  for  the  ume  being 
are  prevented  from  pursuing  that  occupa- 
tion, you  may  know  that  yctu-  present  sacri- 
fice Is  a  sacrifice  for  your  country  Not  only 
Ls  It  one  which  u  Is  your  duiy  to  make  at  th:s 
tmie,  but  It  Is  one  which  you  should  prize  and 
be  proud  of  in  the  years  to  come  You  will 
cherish  the  reminiscences  of  these  soldier 
days. 

To  each  soldier  In  camp  I  say,  "The  eyes  of 
the  Nation  are  upon  you,  and  we  are  proud 
of  you.  Keep  up  your  courage.  You  are 
young,  strong  in  physique.  In  mentcl  alert- 
ness, and  In  action,  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
hour,  and  perfecting  the  mightiest  man- 
power America  has  yet  experienced.  You 
m,ay  know  that  your  work  is  appreciated  by 
the  President,  oxir  Commander  in  Chief. 
You,  with  your  efforts  and  outstanding 
achievements,  are  viewed  with  pride  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War.  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  by  the  Congress 
and  our  other  high  officials,  as  these  days  of 
the  emergency  call  for  cooperation,  sacrifice, 
and  patriotism — caU  for  the  best  cur  Nation 
can  offer  " 

In  the  days  of  the  Wor:u  Vv  -.r  I  was  proud 
of  the  fine,  sturdy  young  men  In  my  bat- 
talion, courageous  and  ready  for  action.  But 
today  your  cppKjrtunlties  are  greater,  with 
Improved  training  advantages.  Your  able 
division  commanders,  their  staffs,  and  the 
officers,  are  giving  you  effective.  Intelligent, 
and  understandable  instruction.  The  offi- 
cers and  men,  with  efficient  cooperation  and 
determination,  are  going  forward  to  make  for 
our  Army  that  military  might  and  fortitude 


which  »  '.;  pi.  iran'ee  the  s«*rurry  cf  cur  peo- 
ple f.r.d  saf(k.-\ifird  cur  Natioi  f  irtces-ts  in 
the  crisis  ii;  cciiju:;cticn  wr.b  our  p. -A.iful 
Navy  at  st^a,  you  men  in  camp  ■end  on  field 
maneuvers  are  doing  a  noble  par.t  to  en;ible 
the  United  Suiie.-.  to  command  respect  of 
aggressor  nat..  :..s  and  keep  the  S'.srs  and 
Stripes  aloft  lorever 


Our  Foreign  Policy  Clearly  Stated 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TTXAfi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of    HE!  FE.-F.M  ATTNES 


ThuTiday    October  30.  1941 


STATEMENT    OF    PRESIDENT    ROO.'^E\EI.T 


Mr  PATMAN  M:  Sp.  ak*  r.  Pi  e.^dt  nt 
Franklin  D  K  .*.,-.  \ tit  .-,  ^.tarernent  to  ihe 
United  Stales  foieign-polu  y  ^:>  uy,  i.v  so 
direct,  to  the  point,  and  unci- i.M..ndable 
that  I  desire  to  in.sert  it  in  th^  Congres- 
sional Record.  His  message  v.as  read  at 
the  forum  of  the  Foreign  Policy  A.'-si  ela- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Waldn; ;- A-ti  ria  :n 
New  York  City,  0<  u  b'  r  25  lim  and  was 
as  follows: 

Every  school  child  knows  what  cur  foreign 
policy  IS.  It  Is  to  defend  the  honor,  the  free- 
dom, the  rights,  the  lnteren«,.and  the  wtll- 
being  of  the  American  potple.  We  se€k  no 
gain  at  the  expense  of  others.  Wc  threaten 
no  one,  nor  do  we  tclerltc  threats  from 
others  No  nation  Is  more  deeply  dedicated 
to  the  way.s  of  peace;  no  nation  Is  funda- 
mentally stronger  to  resist  BRgresslcn 

When  mighty  forces  cf  aggression  are  at 
large,  when  they  have  ruttole.ssly  overrun  a 
continent,  when  we  know  that  they  seek 
ultimately  to  deastrcy  our  freedom,  our  ri^jhts. 
our  well-being,  iverything  for  which  this 
Oovernment  stands,  our  foreign  policy  cannot 
remain  pa.s.<:ive  There  are  a  few  pers<jri-  m 
this  country  who  seek  to  Itlll  us  into  a  fnl««e 
sen.'^e  of  security,  to  tell  ui  that  we  arc  not 
threatened,  tliat  all  we  need  do  trj  avrid  the 
storm  lE  to  sit  idly  by — and  to  submit  ^u- 
pincly  if  necessary  Tie  «:ame  deadly  viris 
has  been  spread  by  H.;.ir  k  agents  and  his 
Quislirigs  anc  dupes  In  cvury  country  winch 
he  has  overrun      It  ha?  helped  Immeasurably. 

NOT  T  ""-:;  T  r'fi;  rn 

The  American  people  are  net  easily  fooled; 
they  are  hard-headed  realists  and  they  fear 
no  one.  A  free  people  with  ft  free  press  makes 
up  its  own  m;nd  In  this  process  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  and  issues  involved,  such 
as  that  which  you  are  spotisorlng.  Is  cf  the 
greatest  value.  We  do  not  Uike  orders  as  to 
what  we  shall  think;  we  Judge  the  facts  for 
ourselves  and  decide  what  ccurbe  we  mufct 
follow.  We  refich  decisions  slowly,  but  when 
they  are  made  they  are  backed  by  the  dctt  r- 
mlnatlon  of  130,000,000  froe  Americans  bi.d 
are  inexorable 

Our  people  have  decided,  fcnd  they  are  con- 
stantly becoming  more  determined,  that  Hit- 
ler's threat  to  eveiythirt'  for  which  we  .••tji.d 
must  be  struck  down.  W'  h  ■. »  followed  and 
are  following  a  policy  cf  t:.v.:.g  all  aid  to 
other  nations  which  are  actively  resisting 
aggression.  This  policy  is  sound  common 
sense,  but  It  represents  merely  a  method  cer- 
tainly not  an  end  In  itself 

The  real  end.  the  ine^ctipabie  e:jd  ;.-  :he 
destruction  of  the  Hitler  menace.  In  arhiev- 
Ing  that  end  our  responsibility  is  fully  ns 
great  as  that  of  the  peoples  who  are  fighting 
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and  dyiu?  for  It  I  kn-w  that  our  country 
will  not  shnr.k  from  that  responsibility  nor 
quail  beljre  whatever  sacnSces  it  may 
dcrr.ai.d. 


A  Civilian  Salute  to  the  Na?y,  Our  First 
Line  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS 

OF   NTW    HAMPSHIHE 

IN  THE  KOl5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30,  19il 


RADIO    ADDIIESS    OF    HON     ARTHUR    B. 
JEN'IIS    OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  JENKS  cf  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
followinc:  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
tk-fore  the  Manchester  Rotary  Club, 
Manchester.  N.  H.,  October  27,  1941: 

Mr  Chairniin.  members  of  the  Manche.-ter 
Rotary  Chit),  friends  of  the  radio  audience, 
In  1922.  Ju-t  19  years  ago,  at  the  behest  cf 
the  Navy  Lea£;ut.-  of  the  United  States,  the 
27th  day  of  October  was  set  aside  as  Navy 
Day       On    tins    day,    throug'.iout    the    length 

and  breadth  of  the  land,  we  witness  what 
well  cou'.d  be  de.'-crlbed  as  a  civilian  salute 
to  the  Navy,  our  fir«t  line  of  defence. 

Nor  can  tribute  to  the  Navy  be  properly 
paid  without  rendering  similar  honors  to  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  which  has  been 
on  the  Job  since  1775  with  the  Navy,  and  has 
well  earned  the  description  as  "the  efScient, 
fichtmg,  building,  and  landing  force  cf  the 
Navy  "  The  famous  m.arch-step  song  of  the 
Marine  C.^rp?  tel'.~  how  the  marines  have 
tousht  "frorr;  the  hails  of  Montezuma  to  the 
Shores  of  Tr.poli,"  and  predicts  that — 

"If   tlie   Army   and    the   Navy   ever   gaze   on 
heave:  s  scenes. 
They    will    find    th>   streets   are    guarded    by 
tiie  United  States  marines.' 

Tiie  motto  of  the  m-arines  is  "Semper 
fldells"— always;  faithful — and  their  emblem 
Is  the  globe,  ea2;!e,  and  anchor. 

At  home  and  abroad  these  soldiers  of  land 
and  sea  have  gallantly  and  courageously 
served  the  .\m.erican  people,  having  taken 
part  in  every  disturbance  that  affected  thtir 
Interes's 

It  wa-<  back  i:i  IBOO,  when  Trtpoii,  In  north 
Africa  w.i?  exa.-tli-.g  sums,  smoothly  called 
gifts,  for  an  Indefinate  something  described 
as  protection,  of  American  mercliant  ships, 
th.tt  a  handful  of  United  States  m.arints 
marched  6'0':  mlle.«  across  the  desert  and 
captured  the  fortiflcaticns,  hoisting  the 
Am.^rican  fl.Ti?  over  the  walls  to  replace  that 
of  Tripoli,  and  thus  terminated  what  today 
would  be  termed  Just  plain  graft.  While 
their  achievements  in  behalf  of  American 
Interests  on  forei^jn  soil  are  too  numerous  to 
recount  here,  we  cannot  leave  unmentioned 
the  usefulness  and  service  of  the  Unif^d 
State*;  m.arines  at  home;  they  patrolled  the 
streets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  San  Fran- 
Cisco  after  Ereat  flres,  they  have  gone  en 
duty  when  flx;d3  have  devastated  the  coun- 
tryside, they  have  kept  order  when  riots 
threatened,  and  it  was  not  until  the  marines 
were  st.itloncd  aboard  mail  trains  was  the 
great  spcrt  of  the  racketeers  In  robbing  the 
maOo  eliminated. 


And  so  today  we  civilians  salute  the  Mar.ne 
Corps  as  well  as  the  Navy. 

The  purpose  of  Navy  Day  ii;  to  fam.iliarize 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  with 
the  mission  of  the  Navy,  its  duties,  its  com- 
position, and  its  imipcrtance  'o  our  national 
security 

In  happier  and  less  turbtlent  times  ^n 
Navy  Day  our  civilian  pcpula';Cw  is  wekcn-.ed 
at  naval  shore  es'ablishment,:  m  order  that 
they  may  inspect  the  facill  les  of  a  Navy 
shipbuilding  yard,  a  naval  a/iatlon  or  sub- 
marine base,  a  naval  operating  base  or  train- 
ing center,  a  naval  g'un  z:  ■  :rpedQ  factory. 
or  a  naval  am.muniticn  depot  or  supply  base, 
and  to  r3ctive  ans'.-'rs  to  as  many  CjUestions 
as  their  interest  may  pr  'mpt  In  less 
troublc-us  times  on  Navv  Diy  we  civilians 
are  a'so  welcomed  aboard  to  view  the  amaz- 
ing efficiency  cf  a  battleship— the  giants  of 
the  fleet,  with  pcwer  and  ability  to  stand  and 

Elua;  and  "take  it";  the  ccmplexity  and  com- 
p  ictness  cf  a  submarine,  the  Navy's  weapon 
cf  concealment  and  iurpris".  whose  deadly 
torpedoes  can  imperil  any  ship  rfijat;  an  air- 
plane carrier,  m.obile  landing  fields  of  the  sea; 
a  cruiser,  miniature  "armcr^d  citadels,"  es- 
sential both  for  flee'  action,  in  -crtening  the 
main  body,  or  for  independent  operations  as 
scouts  to  discover  tiie  tn-m.  ."s  •^'hereabouts; 
or  a  dts'royer.  "trouble  be  t*s'  of  the  sea, 
those  s'eek  steel  splinters  i.  a  eked  with  power 
which  gives  them  greater  ;  peed<:  than  any 
Cher  ve.ssels  of  the  blue-w  iter  fleet  useful 
for  paLrcl,  equipped  as  they  are  with  under- 
water listening  devices  to  hunt  enemy  sub- 
marines, and  capable  of  launcning  torpedo 
attack  against  an  enemy  bait^e  line 

Quite  appropriately  the  birthday  of  a  great 
and  far-sighted  Americ  m  was  selected  as 
rcavy  Day;  in  celebrating  Ndvy  Oay  today  we 
are    at    the    sam.e    time    ccrr.memoratlng    the 

eighty-third  anniversary  cf  the  b'r'h  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  a=  As-istr.r.t  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  later  a.'  Presid-M.t  "f  the 
United  States  so  bountifully  gave  of  his  time, 
ability,  and  energy  to  build  up.  expand,  and 
strengthen  this  arm  of  our  national  defense. 

In  his  first  Presidential  message  to  the 
Congress  on  December  3.  1901,  he  said' 

"So  far  from  being  in  any  wro,  a  ;  rovrca- 
tion  to  war,  an  adequate  and  h.shly  trained 
navy  Is  the  best  guaranty  aga.i.st  war,  the 
cheapest  and  m.  st  e:Tecti\c  peace  insurance. 
The  cost  cf  building  and  maintaining  such  a 
navy  represents  the  very  ugiitest  premium  for 
Insuring  peace  which  thLs  Na'ion  can  possibly 

pay  " 

During  his  tenure  as  Chief  Executive  the 
s-reneth  of  the  Navy  was  more  than  dcnbied, 
its  battle  trim — tactics,  uunnery,  and  all 
phases  of  naval  activities — were  raised  to  a 
commensurate  standard  cf  i>fflciency  with  any 
fleet  of  like  size  m  the  world,  and.  .'ust  for 
good  measure,  iincior  h.~  auspices  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  our  battle  fleet  circum- 
navigated the  globe  on  a  gcod-wiU  mission. 

Never  did  Theodore  Rcos3ve!t,  In  public  or 
in  private  life,  pei'mit  his  d:'ep--ooted  convic- 
tions regarding  the  impofance  of  a  strong 
and  vital  navy  to  lag  or  l-e  .'-iibmerged.  In 
November  1914  his  y.t  vigcrcu-'  voice  warned 
that  — 

"The  Navy  of  the  United  States  is  the  right 
arm  of  the  United  States  and  Is  emphatically 
the  peacemaker.  Wee  to  cur  country  it  we 
permit  that  right  arm  to  beccm^e  palsied  or 
even  to  become  flabby  and  inetlicient." 

It  wa«  the  same  Teddy  v.ho  so  frequently 
admonished.  "Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick." 

Time  will  permit  only  a  br.ef  outline  of 
the  development  of  our  Na-yi  like  our  liber- 
ties, it  was  cradled  in  New  England 

After  the  British  burned  the  then  town  of 
Falmouth — now  Portland — Maine  leaving  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  community  shelterless  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bleak  winter,  George 
Washington  directed  a  letier  to  the  Conti- 
nental    Congress     reporting     the     burning. 


Washington's  letter  was  read  to  the  Cn- 
gress  on  November  1,  1775,  whereupon  $100,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  naval  armaments, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  buy  ships. 
Eleven  months  later  the  Infant  American 
Navy  had  8  ships,  and  the  arming  of  those 
8  vessels,  with  approximately  110  guns, 
brought  Into  being  the  first  fleet  of  the 
United  3tates  Navy,  which  was  manned  by 
men  without  training  and  without  discipline, 
except  for  a  stern  belief  in  their  cause  and 
an  unshakable  determination  to  defend  It. 

In  177t.  as  in  1941,  the  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties of  llew  Hampshire  well  and  admirably 
served  the  Uasj.  Some  P5  years  before  the 
establlshmaent  of  the  United  States  Navy  the 
shipbuilding  Industry  In  New  Hampshire  had 
Its  beginnings.  By  order  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment;, In  1690.  the  Faulkland,  a  54-gun 
ship,  wat  built  on  the  Piscataqua  River  near 
Portsmouth,  and  there  are  records,  too,  of  the 
building,  in  1694,  of  the  Royal  Oak,  a  74-gun 
ship,  anC  in  1696  of  the  building  of  the  Bed- 
ford, a  82-gun  ship,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Saco.  designed  for  triidlng  purposes,  was 
built  and  launched  near  Portsmouth. 

When  the  necessity  for  a  Navy  of  our  own 
became  so  apparent  and  pressing  In  1775, 
not  only  the  shipbuilding  Industry  already 
establlsted  there  but  the  natural  position 
and  advantages  of  Portsmouth  were  bo  ob- 
vious that  measures  were  promptly  taken 
by  the  Continental  Congress  for  the  build- 
ing and  equipping  of  ships  for  the  new  Navy 
at  Portsmouth.  Portsmouth — with  its  easy 
access  to  a  harbor  that,  despite  Its  northerly 
location,  never  freezes  b«:cause  of  the  rapid- 
ity of  Jts  current,  its  immense  road,  and 
depth  af  7  fathoms  as  far  es  2  miles  above 
the  town — was  then,  as  now,  a  "natural"  for 
shipbuilding  purposes. 

The  first  ship  for  the  United  States  Navy 

was  bufit  at  Portsmouth,  It  was  the  Raleigh, 
launched  in  1776,  and  later  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Captain  Bany. 

The  next  was  the  Ringer,  launched  In 
1777,  whose  fame  became  Immortal  with  that 
of  the  heroic  John  Paul  Jones,  under  whose 
commatid,  in  1778,  the  Ranger  was  the  first 
to  receive  a  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  the   United  States  of  America. 

And  Eo  New  Hampshire,  whose  sons,  down 
through  the  corridors  of  time  to  the  pres- 
ent. ha(\-e  had  so  large  a  part  In  the  building 
and  mianning  of  our  Navy,  has  a  special 
interest  and  a  Justifiable  pride  in  the  illus- 
trious pages  the  achievements  of  the  United 
States  Navy  have  written  Into  American 
historyi 

Through  the  mists  of  the  past  we  see  the 
intrepid  figure  of  John  Paul  Jones,  dr.unt- 
less  and  unafraid,  standing  arhid  the  flames 
cf  his  linking  ship,  the  Bon  HOmme  R^hard. 
challenged  to  surrender  but  defiantly  fling- 
ing back:  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight!" 
With  lihe  battle  steadily  going  against  him. 
he  la^ed  his  badly  damaged  ship  to  the 
enemy  vessel,  the  Serapis,  boarded  and  cap- 
tured ^er.  later  transferring  his  crew  and 
prisoners  from  his  sinking  ship,  and  thus 
became  the  first  and  only  victor  to  lose  his 
own  sfcip  and  m.ake  port  In  command  of  a 
captured  enemy  vessel. 

What  American  Is  not  stirred  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Cham.plaln,  in 
which.,  on  October  11,  1776.  a  squadron  of 
American  ships,  built  and  launched  largely 
by  American  woodsmen,  manned  by  a  motley 
American  crew,  and  commanded  not  by  a 
naval  but  a  military  man.  engaged  and 
fought  to  a  finish  a  fully  equipped  squadron 
cf  British  ships,  largsr  in  tonnage,  manned 
by  experienced  seamen,  and  In  command  of 
one  of  Britain's  most  distinguished  naval 
ofiBcerj.  This  was  the  struggle  described  by 
the  American  naval  hlstcrlan.  Admiral 
Mahan,  as  "the  strife  of  pigmies  for  the 
prize  of  a  continent,"  adding  that  never  had 
any  force,  big  or  small,  lived  to  better  pur- 
pose or  died  more  gloriously. 
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■)'»;e  War  of  1812 — our  second  struggle  for 
Independence  from  tyranny,  carved  high  on 
the  scroll  of  naval  fame  the  names  of 
Stephen  Decatur.  Isaac  Hull.  James  Law- 
rence. Dale.  BiHinbridge.  and  Preble,  and  en- 
shrined in  glory  the  m-imory  cf  the  Ameri- 
can sailors  who  served  -vith  them  Mortally 
wounded,  when  in  command  of  the  C'lesa- 
peakr.  it  was  Lawrencf  who.  with  gasping 
breath,  gave  voice  to  the  deathless  com- 
mand. "IX>n't  give  up  t„ie  ship. ' 

As  we  turn  the  pages  of  American  history, 
we  can  envision  the  Joy  cf  the  American 
people  when  Ccmmcdcie  Perry  gent  from 
Lake  Erie  his  heartening  message,  "We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  they  are  curs." 

During  the  Civil  War.  high  daring  and 
splendid  seamanship  gave  lasting  luster  to 
the  names  of  Farragut,  Wlnslow.  Semmes,  and 
others. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  can  recall 
the  next  test  of  the  United  States  Navy  in 
the  "brush"  with  Spain  in  1898.  There  was 
Admiral  Dewey,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
Oli/^npia,  in  command  cf  the  American  Fleet 
in  Manila  Bay;  with  the  Spanish  ships  train- 
ing fire  at  long  range,  he  calmly  directed  tlie 
arrangement  of  his  ships  in  advantageous 
formation,  after  which  he  quietly  uttered  the 
suggestion  that  soundod  round  the  globe: 
"You  may  Are  when  you  are  ready,  Gridley." 
thus  launching  the  battle  that  swept  from 
the  high  seas  half  of  tlie  Spanish  Navy,  and 
enshrined  Dewey  In  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  the  hero  cf  the  Battle  of 
Manila. 

Some  of  us  remember,  too.  Admiral  Samp- 
son, in  command  of  the  American  naval 
forces  at  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  making  short 
Ehrift  of  the  Spanish  Fleet.  And  Captain 
Hobson,  sinking  the  M?rrimack  that  bottled 
up  In  the  hartxjr  of  Santiago  the  fleet  Of 
Admiral  Cervera, 

Many  more  of  us  ctn  remember  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  Navy  in  1917-18  In 
transporting,  without  r.iishap,  over  an  ocean 
Infested  with  mines  a  ad  submarines,  some 
2.000.000  American  troops  and  equipment, 
and  a  continuing  stream  of  supplies. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Navy  is  an  unbroken  record  cf  unfaltering 
courage,  distinguished  service,  and  honorable 
achievement. 

It  is  truly  a  navy  of  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  Its  oflBcer;  and  men  have  al- 
ways comprised  one  cf  the  most  accurate 
cross  sections  of  the  American  people;  all  the 
races  that  merge  into  the  great  American 
racial  stream  are  represented  in  it — there  is 
no  monopoly  by  race,  class,  or  creed  It  is  a 
volunteer  navy,  fully  fware  and  mindful  of 
the  sacredness  of  its  ctuse  and  responsibili- 
ties— the  defender  of  American  traditions  and 
the  American  way  of  lile — with  a  morale  un- 
surpasstd  by  any  military  organization  In  the 
World. 

So  much  Is  it  a  Navy  of  the  people  that  its 
welfare  flourishes  or  recedes  on  the  temper— 
the  mere  mood — of  th?  people.  One  of  the 
glaring  facts  of  United  States  history  is  that 
when  trouble  looms  on  the  horizon  we  are 
always  quick,  though  usually  somewhat  late, 
to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  the  Navy 
In  our  scheme  of  defense,  but  the  complete 
record  speaks  for  Itself  After  every  war  our 
Navy  ha-s  sufTered  neglect — It  happened  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution. iry  War,  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  especially  true 
following  the  World  War  of  1917-18,  when 
on  an  idealistic  flight  we  indulged  in  dis- 
armament conferences  and  treaties  which  re- 
sulted not  only  In  curtailing  naval  construc- 
tion but  in  the  actual  smking  of  seme  of  our 
naval  ships,  while  our  international  partneis 
to  the  agreement  merely  destroyed  blueprints 
and  with  us,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  world  in- 
sofar as  ourselves  and  England  were  con- 
cerned, refrained  from  further  naval  building. 

But  only  a  short  20  years  later,  who  today 
would  question  the  value  of  a  strong  navy  to 
the  American  people?     What  real  American 


today  wuuui  decry  the  two-ocean  Navy  we 
are  so  feverishly  building  in  order  to  effec- 
tively back  up  to  the  entire  world  our  con- 
tinuing   notice — Hands  off   this   hemisphere. 

No  question  exists  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  nor  Is  there  any  disunity 
among  them  regarding  the  need  and  Justifi- 
cation of  a  strong  and  vital  Na\'y,  but  there  is 
discord  among  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citi- 
zens as  to  whether  our  Navy  shall  be  retained 
for  the  purposes  It  was  established  and  in- 
tended— namely,  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  its  institution?  end  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on  this  hemi- 
sphere against  foreign  Interference,  tangible 
or  intangible — or  whether  our  Navy  shall  dis- 
sipate Its  strength  every  25  years  throughout 
the  world,  serving  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  in  order  to  maintain  Intact  the 
holdings  of  that  Empire  on  whose  posses- 
sions the  sun  never  sets  Nor  Is  that  discord 
partisan  among  the  people  or  as  it  is  reflected 
in  Congress,  as  witness  the  stalwart  Demo- 
cratic Senators— Walsh  of  Massachusetts, 
Clark  of  Missouri,  Clark  of  Idaho,  RtYNoiDS 
cf  North  Carolina,  Bone  of  Washington,  Mc- 
Carran  of  Nevada.  WHEELrR  of  Montana,  and 
other  Democratic  Members  of  Congres.s — who 
place  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  above  their  party  affiliation  and  lead- 
ership, which  soothingly  talks  peace  while  it 
steadily  forges,  link  by  link,  the  chain  that 
will  eventually  again  draw  this  country  into 
full  participation  in  foreign  war.  No  quarrel 
have  I  with  the  British— I  say  more  power  to 
them  and  may  they  eternally  hold  and  keep 
their  Empire  intact  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
American  blood  and  treasure  every  25  years. 

Assailed  as  we  are  on  all  sides  by  fallacious 
statements  and  propaganda.  It  bchoo^es  each 
and  every  one  cf  us  to  do  some  thinking  on 

our  own.  Let  me  cite  Just  one  example:  On 
July  4,  last,  the  President,  in  a  broadcast, 
said: 

"I  tell  the  American  i>eople  solemnly  that 
the  United  States  will  never  survive  as  a 
happy  and  fertile  oasis  of  liberty  surrounded 
by  a  cruel  desert  of  dictatorship." 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  the  fallacy  of 
that  statement  is  proved  by  cold  historical 
fact.  The  United  States,  from  Its  Inception 
as  an  Independent  nation,  not  only  devel- 
oped, thrived,  and  flourished  as  a  free  gov- 
ernment, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tyranny 
and  dictatorships,  but  It  held  aloft  the  lamp 
of  liberty  and  set  the  example  to  the  peoples 
of  other  lands  to  break  their  shackles  and 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  freemen  here  A 
reading  of  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, who  had  Illusions  cf  world  domination 
and  who  also  took  a  walk  over  Europe,  will 
disclose  that  he  was  as  much  of  a  stench  In 
the  nostrils  of  decent,  democratic-loving  peo- 
ple as  the  monster  Hitler,  who  now  strides 
with  iron  heel  over  Europe  and  Russia  Go 
back  to  the  history  of  the  steel  rule  of  the 
Czars  of  Russia  or  read  the  more  recent  his- 
tory of  the  blood  rule  of  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  downtrodden  millions  of  that  un- 
happy country — I  say,  read  the  hlstcry  cf  any 
period  of  the  Old  World,  with  its  ceaselessly 
shifting  boundary  lines  in  blood  and  smoke, 
and  you  will  find  ample  evidence  and  be 
convinced  that  we  as  a  free  nation  have  not 
only  lived  and  prospered  like  an  oasis  In  a 
desert  of  tyranny  and  dictatorship,  but  by 
cur  example  we  have  heartened  and  encour- 
aged the  people  of  other  lands  to  recast  their 
deserts  of  tyranny  Into  oases  of  Lberty  in 
Imitation  of  our  own.  The  liberty-loving 
people  of  the  United  States  no  more  in  the 
past  approved  the  despotic  governments  of 
other  lands  than  they  do  now  that  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  but  up  until  1917  we  as  a 
nation  adhered  to  the  advice  of  the  founding 
fathers  and  benefited  the  world  by  example 
rather  than  attempting  to  Join  In  the  end- 
less quarrels  of  Europe,  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  nor  do  we  have  either  the  au- 
thority or  the  obligation  to  settle  them. 
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Let  us  Just  briefly  schu  t*  r  r.ews  if  cv.e 
recent  day  as  summed  up  iHiiiornuly  bv  tiie 
Washington  Dally  News.  An  Anurican  d. - 
stroyer  is  torpedoed  in  tne  Atlantic.  Ovir 
Navy  orders  American  merchant  ships  in  the 
Pacific  to  flee  to  friendly  ports  The  Em- 
peror of  Japan  picks  a  pro-Axis  generfll  'o 
form  a  war  government  in  place  of  one  ih.it 
has  been  negotiating  with  the  United  States. 
In  Washington  the  House  pulls  one  of  the 
two  remaining  teeth  of  the  neutrality  law 
and  authorizes  arming  of  merchant  .ships. 
Advancing  NazJ  forces  batter  at  the  pates  of 
Moscow.    That  Is  Just  patt  of  1  day?  war 

news,  and  It  Is  rather  a  large  order  fc:  i!.e 
American  public  to  digest  What  dots  it  all 
mean?  Not  even  the  Washington  wise  men 
can  be  certain.  Tlie  Initiative  is  in  BeiDn 
and  Tokyo,  and  their  strategy  is  to  keep  the 
United  States  guessing  in  this  fatal  pame  of 
power  politics  and  war  But  even  the  hum- 
blest American — the  guy  wOio  does  the  fl^ht- 
Ing  and  pays  the  bill  for  any  war— knows  a 
few  things.  Tliey  are  the  simple  rules,  dis- 
tilled from  tlie  blood  and  tears  of  past  crises 
and  wars,  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
the  teaching  of  experience  which  Americans 
call  horse  sense  No  Arr»erlcan  should  be 
ashamed  to  apply  herse  sciife  to  this  national 
crisis  Just  beciiuse  It  is  oluttercd  up  with 
unfamiliar  foreign  place  names,  stream- 
lined propaganda,  and  experting  by  assorted 
specialists,  technicians,  and  cfRclals  In  diplo- 
macy, defense,  and  •■  o  Common  sense  is 
very  much  in  order  :  It  sas's; 

Keep  your  shirt  on. 

Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick. 

Don't  get  Into  a  flght  you  can't  finish. 

Don't  get  caught  in  the  middle. 

Confused  and  uncertain  as  the  present  Is, 
we     have     an     anchor.     From     the    founding 

fathers  of  our  great  Republic  who,  in  a  world 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  lighted  on  this 
continent  the  lamp  of  free  and  representative 
go\-ernraent  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  and  vtfrested  for  us  our 
Independence,  we  learned  and  inherited  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  Integrity  and  peima- 
ncucy  of  our  American  institutions,  m  the 
InviolabiUty  of  our  soil,  in  the  liberty  and 
security  of  our  citizens,  and  the  United  States 
Navy  for  f66  years,  thrcu^  thick, and  thin, 
has  unflinchintjly  stood  watch  and  ward  over 
these  blessings  In  which  our  faith  is  ground- 
ed and  In  which  repose  the  safety,  security, 
and  contentment  of  the  American  people 

Today,  and  every  day.  we  salute  the  United 
States  Navy,  from  whose  every  mast  proudly 
floats  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  American 
flag,  which  has  never  meant  aggression  but 
has  always  txen  the  emblem  of  national 
defense. 

God  bless  and  save  America! 


Republican   Re.sponsibilities   Day 


EXTENSION   CF   RP.MARK.S 
or      I 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

CF    MINNi        7  \ 
IN   THE  SENATE   CI-     IMF    fNTTTD    .'-"T  ■•,TES 


Thursday.  Oct(b,r  3u    legislctirc  day  of 
Monday.  October  27) ,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  GOV  HAROLD  E  STASSEN. 
OF  MINNTISOTA,  TO  RIPON  REI'UBLICAN 
CLUB 


Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Pi.  -;  l-  r.'  I  a.^k  tinan- 
imous  consent  to  ha\(.  p.'-;:. ted  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  Gcveinor 
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Sta.ssen,  of  Minnpsota,  to  the  Ripon  Re- 
publi'i-an  Club  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
broadcast  ever  the  red  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  October  22, 
1341. 

Thf  re  bcincr  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  crdf^rfd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  fpl]o\v.«: 

Mr  Ch:\:rn'.nn.  rr.embers  and  guests  cf  the 
Rip  :'.  Rfpuo:;c.i:i  Club,  I  count  it  an  honor 
to  ri'  ;■<  :.d  to  your  Invitation  to  speak  to 
you  this  evening  on  th,^  subject  Republican 
Rf:pon?ibiIities  Day.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
nieet  with  ycu  here  In  th^  Important  Stats 
of  Ohio,  which  Is  presided  over  by  your  splen- 
did chief  executive,  rny  friend,  the  Honor- 
able J',..hn  \V  Bricker.  and  which  is  ably  rep- 
resen'cd  at  Wa-hmgtcn  by  a  strong  coi.gie-- 
slcrial  delegation,  ar.d  by  your  two  nationally 
prnminen'  United  States  S<'nators.  Robert 
T.AFT  and  H.\ro:d  Burton 

A^  younz  men  I  knew  y;u  are  taking  a 
ke-n  and  atgre>.-ive  Interest  ::.  the  future  cf 
th:-  (cuntry.  You  are  n-.en;bers  of  that  gen- 
era"; n  th.it  reached  r..s  years  of  maturity 
during  tins  l.i.-t  decade  and  m:re  cf  ec.incm.c 
depres.^lon  Your  generat.on  cxptrienceil 
dav',  month.-,  and  years  of  vainly  seeking  a 
place  m  the  productive  stream  of  commerce 
Mor-.'  recently  it  has  been  called  upon  in  large 
riumbcrj.  as  young  and  comparatively  un- 
skilled workmen,  to  man  the  expanding  de- 
fense industries.  It  has  also  furnished 
thoti.-ands  cf  m.en  to  strengthen  tiie  arinvd 
forces  of  the  Nation  on  land,  at  sea.  and  in 
the  Hir  Small  wonder,  then,  that  it  is  a  ger.- 
eration  that  is  thinking  seriously  and  deti- 
iiltely  of  the  problems  now  before  it  and  tf 
the  policies  for  the  years  ahead. 

As  we  face  the  grim  facts  of  the  world 
chaos,  let  us  announce  at  the  very  opening 
cf  nur  d!scussli!n  our  faith,  our  courage,  ar.d 
cur  determination  in  the  future  cf  freemen 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

In  responditig  to  your  Invitation  this  eve- 
ning, I  shall  speak  to  you  frankly  and  strai^iit 
from  the  shoulder.  I  do  so  because  I  have 
confidence  m  you  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  other  approach  is  worthy  of  tliese  criti- 
cal hrurs 

In  the  first  instance,  as  a  background  f  r 
my  discussion,  permit  me  to  sta'e  th.it,  so 
far  as  the  mterr.al  affairs  of  cur  Republicii  i 
Party  are  c.-ricerned.  I  am  opposed  to  ni.v.:- 
ments  to  either  read  Individuals  cut  cf  tlie 
party,  or  to  engage  in  purges.  We  siuuld 
recognize  frankly  that  the  R. publican  P.ir'y 
Fhould  be  big  enough  to  have  rocni  within  it 
for  d;tfere!ice.-  of  opinion.  We  should  realize 
that  if  it  dissipates  its  energies  in  bitter,  In- 
ternal conflict,  it  will  fail  to  serve  its  place 
In  the  mechanics  of  cur  Government  It  h.\3 
an  i:nderlyin?  responsibility  to  maintain  it- 
self as  a  vehicle  available  in  the  future  as  \n 
alternative  for  the  people.  The  existence  cf 
two  great  political  parties  presenting  alterna- 
tive choices  to  the  people  on  election  day  :s 
a  very  basic  part  of  the  functioning  of  our 
form  of  government  We  have  observed  thit 
the  totalitarian  procedure  in  politics  consist- 
ed of  outlawing  all  but  one  political  party. 
With  the  consequent  elimination  of  alterna- 
tives before  the  people,  it  Is  comparatively 
Simple  to  abolish  the  basic  freedoms  and  to 
est.!bli.-h  and  maintain  ruthless  dictatorship. 
Every  citizen  should  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest In  the  maintenance  of  two  strong  po- 
litical parties  in  this  country. 

It  is  likewise  clear  that  it  is  not  possible 
lor  anyone  at  this  time  to  authontative'y 
establish  the  Republican  program  for  the  fu- 
ture This  w'.U  arise  from  m^any  sources.  It 
uUl  be  shaped  by  the  decision  of  the  voters 
In  many  of  the  ccngresstonal  and  State  elec- 
tions of  1942  It  will  develop  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  many  people  and  will  be  partici- 
pated in  by  the  activities  of  the  press  ar.d  the 
radio  and  the  citizenry  as  a  whole.  It  will 
become  more  definite  from  the  action  of  th.e 
convention  In  1944.  It  Is  right  that  it  should 
be  so. 


f  pon  this  background,  permit  me  to  state 
candidly  what  I  feel  that  "he  policy  of  our 
Republican  Party  should  b€  :  First  and  fore- 
most, it  should  not  be  obstructionist  or  iso- 
lationist. Second.  It  should  constantly  make 
constructive  suggestions  fcr  im.pr.jvmg  cur 
defenses  anjl  strengthening  our  Nation. 
Third.  It  should  plan  a  strong  foreign  pclicy 
for  this  Nation  to  take  a  leading  role  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  Justice  between  nations 
and  the  maintenance  of  p-ace  in  the  post- 
war period.  Fourth,  it  should  prepar:  to  be 
the  reconstruction  partj  and  think  through 
a  program  to  anticipate  an:l  meet  the  acute 
post-war  domestic  problen.s  of  agriculture, 
labor,  and  business 

In  these  critical  hours  t.ie  actions  of  the 
President  and  of  the  National  Government 
in  matters  cf  foreign  pnhcy  are  of  extreme 
importarc^.  They  are  thj  elected  officials. 
Theirs  is  tlie  primarv  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. Ours  is  the  duty  of  supporting  those 
decisions  as  they  are  made 

It  is  clear  that  this  C'^uirry  cannot  have 
two  foreign  polices  Any  policy  will  Involve 
serious  risks  in  these  chaotic  world  condi- 
tions. But  those  dangers  will  not  be  as  grave 
as  would  be  the  results  if  we  were  to  tear  this 
country  internally  with  dissension  and  divide 
it  wi'h  bitternc^-- 

The  plain  fict  of  s.^ience  In  the  develop- 
ment of  c<immunicat:o;-.  tr.T.el.  and  Indus- 
try mike  isolation  impossible  It  is  extremely 
impo'"tant  that  we  realistically  face  the  facts 
and  determine  our  policies  on  that  basis.  To 
do  so.  we  realize  we  are  Inevitably  a  closely 
kr.it  part  rf  the  world  We  are  a  part  of  the 
farr.ilv  of  i.at;  ns  We  must  find  a  way  to 
live  as  such  Our  Republican  Party  should, 
in  The  d.tys  ab.ead.  tak°  a  position  for  a 
strrr.t^.  re-jurceful  fcreisn  policy  for  these 
United  S'aTe,i  to  play  a  lead  ng  role  In  world 
a^airs  in  keeping  with  its  re='"urces.  Us  Intel- 
heenre  and  its  successful  democracy.  We 
shi'u'd  lead  in  those  days  of  peace — which  we 
hone  and  pray  are  n-.t  too  far  distant — after 
tl.e  totalitarian  mibjht  has  been  defeated.  In 
developing  a  system  of  Justice  between  na- 
ti  lis  ba=;^d  upon  a  charter  of  rights,  with 
force  as  a  police  power  and  nor  as  a  ruthless 
n  'ures'^or's  club  Certainly  this  will  be  dif- 
ficult Certainly  it  is  idealisfc.  But  the  al- 
terria*;\e  is  wars  of  increasing  horror  and  de- 
strut  tion  in  every  generation.  It  presents  a 
challenee  which  no  nation  Is  better  suited  to 
take  the  leadership  in  meeting  than  our  own. 
made  up.  as  it  is.  cf  sons  and  daughters  of 
eve  ■  nation,  each  having  m.ade  a  contribu- 
tion  to  the  buidmg  cf  America 

We  n-ed  mere  < -f  the  resourceful,  pioneer- 
ing thinking  such  as  di-played  by  Louis 
Adamic  in  his  new  bonk  Two  Way  Passage. 
Hi.-torically,  cur  Republican  Party  is  well 
suited  to  t.ike  the  leadership  m  a  strong 
foreign  policy  Under  President  McKinley, 
Elihu  Ro;,t,  Theodore  R 'osevelt.  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  we  were  rising  In  constructive 
world  leacler.-lnp  We  are.  al.«o,  the  party 
tra.iition.Tlly  of  efficient  management,  of 
clear,  effective  direction  of  the  great  powers 
cf  free  enterpri-e.  cf  working  out  sound  gov- 
ernmental fioances  so  vital  to  the  function- 
ing cf  freed  ;m 

L-^t  the  Republican  Party  in  the  days  ahead 
h?  the  peace  party  not  through  a  heads-in- 
th?-;and  policy,  but  by  forthright  pioneering 
in  working  cut  the  mean?  cf  keeping  the 
peace. 

In  the  more  immediate  future,  we  should 
not  only  be  not  cb='riicticnists  and  not  Iso- 
lationists, but  we  shcuM  -ek  constantly  to 
make  conitructive  suitges- .;  i;s  to  the  party 
new  in  power.  Here  are  s-"me  cf  current 
significance : 

Forihrigiit  steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  check  inflation.  Once  this  wild  horse 
starts  to  gallop,  It  leaves  a  terrific  destruc- 
tion In  its  path.  Here  are  specific  steps  thnt 
should  be  taken:  Nondefer.^e  Ferieral  ex- 
penditures should  be  cut  20  percent  and. 
concurrently,  all  State  and  local  governments 
should  cut  nondefense  expenditures  20  per- 
cent.    This  should  be  a  Joint  program  car- 


ried out  together,  with  all  sharing  lt.s  re- 
sponsibility and  with  the  support  of  an 
Informed  public  opinion. 

A  general  Natlon-wfde  agreement  should 
be  worked  out  In  negotiation  with  the  lead- 
ers of  labor,  establishing  fair  wage  ceilings. 

A  national  agreement  should  be  worked  out 
with  the  leaders  of  agriculture,  establish- 
ing fair  agricultural  prices  In  relationship  to 
other  prices  and  maintained  by  the  use  of 
existing  governmental  powers. 

Prices  on  other  Items  should  be  fixed  to 
round  out  the  major  anti-inflation  moves.  • 

A  Nation-wide  drive  to  have  Individuals 
build  up  their  personal  savings  for  their  own 
future  security  in  the  days  of  readjustment 
should  be  carried  en. 

We  Should  further  constantly  suggest  that 
the  administration  should  be  more  frank 
and  otjtspoken  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. We  should  have  faith  in  the  decisions 
of  tha  people  of  America  when  they  are 
given  the  facts.  These  are  not  times  for 
clever  maneuvering  of  public  opinion.  In 
almost  everything  but  the  actual  movements 
of  our  Navy  and  our  armed  forces,  there  is 
much  moTf'  to  be  gained  from  complete 
knowledge  and  understanding  by  our  people 
than  there  will  be  lost  In  making  more  In- 
formation available  to  the  Axis. 

I  sirongly  commend  Senators  AtrsTiN, 
BridceJs,  and  GtniNET  fcr  their  current  elTorts 
In  tht  Senate  to  have  the  administration 
be  mate  frank  and  realistic  in  Its  action  on 
the  ijputrallty  m.easure.  This  frankness 
would' aid  national  unity  and,  coupled  with 
It.  we'  should  suggest  that  the  administra- 
tion constantly  emphasize  tolerance  and  un- 
derstafidlng  and  prevent  repetitions  of  some 
of  thi  intemperate  blasts  that  have  been 
made  [from  the  administration,  stimulating 
retort^  in  kind  that  add  to  bitterness  and 
disseniion.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
stronay  or  too  constantly  the  great  truth  that 
he  in  America  who  seeks  to  kindle  the  flames 
of  hatred  between  groups,  or  races,  or  creeds, 
or  sections,  actually  builds  a  fire  beneath 
his  o\n|n  house. 

We  phould,  further,  constantly  suggest  the 
Improjement  of  the  defense  organization  of 
the  Nptlonal  Government.  There  are  some 
recent!  indications  of  better  functioning,  but 
there  Js  still  a  continuing  need  of  a  clear-cut 
line  df  command,  of  definite  executive  re- 
sponsjbility.  of  the  delegation  of  authority. 
of  tha  elimination  of  cumbersome,  adminis- 
trative committees,  and  of  fixing  general  pol- 
icies. There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  faSlure  to  do  these  things  over  the  past 
2  years  means  that  today  there  are  less 
planes  and  arms  and  defenses  In  the  hands 
cf  either  Great  Britain  or  Russia,  or  our  own 
coimtty.  than  there  otherwise  might  have 
been.  It  is  further  clear  that  the  failure 
to  do  these  things  is  responsible  for  a  part 
of  th0  drastic  effects  of  the  defen.se  program 
now  bfelng  felt  by  many  small  manufacturers 
and  many  workmen. 

We  ishould  further  constantly  suggest  the 
establishment  of  a  clear-cut  labor  policy  by 
the  National  Government.  There  Is  and  has 
been  B  tremendous  need  for  this,  and  may 
I  underline  its  importance  by  reporting  to 
you  that  bv  the  establishment  of  definite 
policUs  in  Minnesota,  fair  and  friendly  to 
labor,  but  firm  in  recoenition  of  the  need 
of  pr^ductlcn,  we  have  had  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  labor  and  Its  leadership,  have 
cut  p|-oduction  stoppage  to  a  mere  fraction 
of  oiir  former  amount,  and  currently  this 
year  Ire  experiencing  within  the  State  only 
thirtjK-eight  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
of  tht  national  stoppages. 

Thif  definite  labor  policy  ought  to  Include 
the  establishment  of  policies  on  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes.  It  ought  to  Include  a  clear- 
cut  Bgreement  against  raiding  between 
unions  at  this  time,  such  as  the  attempts 
of  one  organization  to  enter  into  the  con- 
struction trades  fields  and.  In  reverse,  ef- 
forts of  the  other  to  Invade  the  automobile 
workars'  field. 
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The  policy  should  be  administered  by  a 
strong  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  all  of  the 
various  agencies  coordinated  under  it.  and 
should  Include  an  agreement  on  the  different 
steps  of  negotiations  with  Government  con- 
ciliators before  any  sioppage  occurs. 

Looking  forward  to  tlie  post-war  period,  it 
Is  clear  that  there  wil,  be  a  tremendous  need 
for  a  reconstruction  leadership  to  guide  this 
country,  with  its  then  extremely  heavy  debt, 
through  the  period  of  readjustment  By 
planning  ahead  realistically  and  carefully,  we 
can  be  In  the  posltio.i  to  provide  that  lead- 
ership. It  should  include  carefully  worked 
out  finance  policies.  A  part  of  it  should  be 
clearly  the  meeting  of  the  needs  of  the  people 
during  the  readjustment.  And  basically  It 
should  seek  to  reestablish  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  not  drift  into  a  master-contrclled 
economy. 

Locking  forward  to  this  tremendotis  chal- 
lenge of  the  future,  let  us  invite  the  rising 
generation  of  America  to  use  the  Republi- 
can Party  as  the  vehicle  to  carry  this  Na- 
tion forward,  meeting  Its  problems  with  the 
same  courage  and  pioneering  spirit  which  the 
forefathers  gave  in  d«'termlntRg  solutions  to 
the  new  problems  of  their  day,  solutions 
which  we  now  take  for  granted,  and  in  turn- 
ing adversity  Into .  progress  for  men  and 
women  and  the  little  children  of  tomorrow 


Coinmi.ssioner  John  C.  Page  Discusses  the 
National   Reclaniption  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


ADDRFSS  OF  JOHN  C  PAGE  COM\fIS- 
SIONER  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLA- 
MATION 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mi .  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remai  ks.  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Recori  an  address  made  by 
John  C.  Page.  Conimisi^ioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  at  the  National  Rtc- 
lamation  Association  annual  meeting  at 
Photnix.  Ariz  .  on  OctobfT  16,  which  is  a 
masterly  discussion  of  a  current  situation 
important  both  to  peacetime  pursuits 
ard  to  defense  operations. 

Gray  sage  plains  of  the  arid  west  have 
been  transformed  mto  productive  farms 
that  support  and  shelter  57,000  families 
by  the  Government  program  for  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation,  which  was  first 
authorized  by  Federal  laws  passed  in 
1902.  Waste  waters  have  been  harnessed 
to  turn  turbines  for  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy  for  industrial  purposes, 
new  .so  essential  to  national  defense. 
Flood  control  and  watershed  protection 
form  no  small  part  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

The  self-sustaining  feature  of  the  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  program  through 
repayment  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Government  with  the  settlers  on  the  proj- 
ects and  al.so  by  the  sale  of  power  to 
municipalities,  Industrial  and  cooperative 
organizations,  indicates  the  sound  finan- 
cial policy  cf  'his  Federal  activity. 


When  we  envision  the  magnitude  of 
the  facilities  in  operation  and  the  devel- 
opments being  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  Commissioner  Page,  we  can 
better  appreciate  his  administrative  abil- 
ity, his  engineering  skill,  his  progressive 
program,  and  his  devotion  to  duty.  As 
chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  has  been  my  privilece  and 
pleaajre  to  work  with  him  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Bureau's  program  which 
includes  issues  involving  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, agricultural,  indu'-trial.  and  con- 
servation activities  in  the  17  Western .^ 
States. 

In  view  of  the  importance,  wi.sdom.  and 
necessity  fcr  the  continuance  and  expan- 
sion cf  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  cf 
Rrclamat'.on.  I  urge  the  earnest  consid- 
eration by  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
Com.missioner  Page's  report  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  address  follows: 

TODAY'S    RrCLAMATION    PROGRAM 

This  Is  a  time  of  crisis,  a  grave  emergency 
involving  everyone  and  every  activity  In  the 
United  States. 

Each  one  of  us  attending  this  tenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Ass<jc:ation  and  all  the  organizations 
represented  here  recognizes  this  fact. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Bureau  cf  Reclamation  has  recognized  this 
fact.     It  has  been  stripped  for  action 

The  demands  of  today  are  quite  different 
from  th'  se  made  only  a  few  years  ago 
Then  the  building  of  a  great  dam  acted  as 
a  stabilizer  as  we  rolled  in  economic  dol- 
drums To  build  such  a  dam  required  skilled 
labor,  steel  and  lumber,  and  big  machines. 
Now  these  are  needed  for  defense.  Unless 
a  great  dam  directly  serves  defense,  a  bet- 
ter use  may  be  found  elsewhere  for  the  labor, 
materials,  and  machines. 

Today  the  reclamation  program  continues 
to  emphasize  the  historic  purpose  of  mak- 
ing homes  to  build  a  better  and  a  sounder 
West.  ' 

AlreEdy  a  million  people  are  being  sup- 
ported by  the  57.000  irrigated  farms  en  rec- 
lamation projects.  Other  projects  under  way 
or  authorized  will  provide  homes  for  a  mil- 
lion more 

Today  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  irrigate 
4.200,OCO  acres.  The  program  In  progress  will 
tring  in  2.500,000  acres  more  And  more 
than  5.000.000  acres  of  land  now  short  of 
water  will  get  a  supplemental  supply.  This 
will  bring  the  area  served  by  reclamation 
to  more  than  half  the  entire  area  irrigated 
In  the  West 

Crop  rettuns  from  reclamation  projects  In 
1940  were  over  $117,000,000.  The  cumulative 
value  of  crops  produced  on  land  watered  by 
reclamation  projects  since  1906  is  more  than 
two  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars  This 
amount,  turned  into  the  channels  of  na- 
tional trade,  is  conservatively  estimated  to 
have  added  nearly  *18.COO,COO,000  to  the  na- 
tional wealth 

It  has  been  said  that  food  will  h  in  the  war 
and  write  the  peace.  These  projects  will 
feed  their  share  and  more  of  democracy's  de- 
fenders. They  will  add  their  full  allotment 
of  hope  for  the  starving  millions  over  all  the 
world  who  await  a  Just  peace. 

But  today  power  is  needed  And  today 
reclamation,  more  than  ever  before,  means 
power. 

Seventeen  power  plants  with  combined  ca- 
pacities of  more  than  1.000,000  kilowatts  are 
In  operation  as  parts  of  Federal  Reclamation 
projects.  Last  year  Reclamation  plants  pro- 
duced more  than  4.000.000,000  fcllowatt-bours 
of  electric  energy. 

This  very  month  the  largest  generator  In 
tbe  world  went  Into  action.    At  Grand  Coulee 


Dam.    Ju5t    10    days    ago.    160  000    hor^,  ;  rw»T 
was  added  for  defense 

I  think  that  we  should  be  doubly  graitlul 
for  the  dam  and  the  foresight  cf  President 
Franklin  D  RO(>»evelt  and  Sicretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L  Ickrs  wli.ch  caused  I's 
construction  to  he  started  in  t!..  rii.-n,  i;  di.vs 
of  1933 

Americans  have  been  thankful  for  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  becau-oe  dunng  the  depresMon 
years  it  consumed  the  energits  of  labor  from 
coast  to  coast  We  now  have  additional  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  this  great  public 
work  The  construction  of  the  dimi  ki  jt 
skills  bright  and  lactori«B  in  readUii -.-  f-r 
the  emerpenry  now  ccttfrontlng  us  Tiie 
completion  cf  the  powerhouse  meets  J  I'-t  m 
time  the  rising  curve  of  Our  need  for  e:  t  kv 
for  defense 

The  day  will  come  when  inevitably  there 
will  arise  still  further  rea.sOn  for  thanksgiving,  s 
Machinery  and  men  now  employed  Iti  defen.-*  \ 
Industry  will  find  work  building  the  irriga- 
tion system  And.  far  more  important.  the<=« 
American  workmen  and  returning '  soldiers 
and  sailors  will  find  home*  on  Irrigated  farms 
of  the  proJecT. 

Grand  Coulee  makes  a  conwnient  lllu"^! ra- 
tion, since  Its  first  great  generator  so  rtcn'ly 
began  its  vltr.l  work,  but  others  of  on:  ;  ri  j- 
ects.  many  of  them,  serte  in  tlieir  O't^.-ns 
as  well 

If  the  wisdom  of  multiple  use  of  the  we  t- 
ern  water  resources,  which  creates  pow.  •  ,,s 
well  as  homes  farms  and  fend;  if  the  de- 
sirability of  tills  wise  nclamatlon  policy 
needs  further  demonstration  that  demon- 
stration is  now  being  given 

This  Is  the  undying  strength  of  multiple- 
purpose  use  of  our  we.'tem  *Bter  resources 
Multiple-purpose  projects  serve  In  peace  or 
in  tribulation;  they  make  their  contributions 
whether  the  national  Income  Is  high  or  lew; 
and  they  are  the  hope  of  the  vlctlni^  I  rr;  d- 
Justment  wh.-lher  those  whr  seek  l.f  ;.fw 
opportunities  are  defense  workers  whose  task 
Is  done  or  whether  they  are  drought  refugee.?. 

This  streniuh  is  ready  for  use.  and  no- 
where can  more  power  be  made  available  in 
this  emergency  in  so  short  a  time  Grand 
Coulee  and  Boulder  Dams  stand  ready  to  re- 
ceive additional  generators  Just  as  swiftly  as 
they  can   be  installed 

These  wltli  other  reclsmatlon  dan  -  w.li 
provide  553.000  additional  kilowatts  by  De- 
cember 1942.  and  a  year  late-  will  add  R35  000 
kilowatts  mere 

And  I  miiiht  add  that  nowhere  by  any 
other  known  method,  can  new  power  capac- 
ity be  supplied  at  such  a  low  unit  cost  as  ny 
making  addlMonal  ln>:tallBtlons  at  the-se  big 
dams 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  this  year  cast 
u.  totals  of  potential  Irrigation  and  power 
project.';  This  was  done  Ui  order  to  see  whs* 
the  future  of  the  West  rolght  hold  !•  w.i'= 
done  In  order  to  determine  how  many  acrr*? 
might  yet  be  reclaimed  by  feasible  proj -cts 
for  the  expansion  of  the  West,  and  h'W  much 
defense  aid  could  be  rendered  by  the  inci- 
dental hydroelectric  power 

The  tremendous  total  of  9  (KW  OC;0  kilo- 
watts could  l>e  supplied  by  the  construction 
of  reclamation  projects  This  new  power 
capacity  under  favorable  conditions  could  be 
made  available  year  bv  year  and  completed 
m  1947. 

Nearly  20.000.000  acres  are  nnw  irrigated. 
about  2  500  000  acres  additional  will  be  served 
by  projects  under  construction,  and  fihrut 
20  000.000  acres  more,  apparently,  can  be  Ir- 
rigated before  all  western  wnters  are  bene- 
ficially used.  In  my  opinion  that  means  that 
the  West  is  less  than  one-half  built  today. 
We  are  but  layln?  the  foundation  for  the 
mighty  edifice  that  will  rise  here  In  the 
future. 

These  foundations  must  be  solidly  built  Hnd 
broad  enough  to  support  the  structure  M;.,,h 
will  be  devisetl  by  this  and  eucceediiik-  c  n- 
erations.  It  might  be  weU  tc  pau.se  here  find 
to  examine  the  stability  of  cur  ba.se  for  it 
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should  never  be  forgotten  tb.at  irriijatioR,  cor- 
rectly 6(:ne.  l.s  a  pf-rmanent  imjirGvement. 
Thou.sands  of  yenr'  a^o  flflcis  were  watered  In 
Africa,  tlie  Nf-ar  Ea.«r.  ar.d  A>ia  Great  civ- 
ilization!' lin\e  tri.wn  from  tiuni  and  they 
Btil!  prvxlure  'hr.r  crcp.->  Ii  ri,i;-i'.  .on  here  is 
new  Tlicus.i:.(l.-7  c.f  y  .irs  fioui  i;ow,  IX  we  do 
Viei;  r>ur  tu.-k-  •:..-  ■>■  -ik  .'Ull  will  be  nurtur- 
ing' I  ur  culture. 

I  n  p*\tt.  let  ii'i  fxainine  this  foundation. 
Let  n-  look  f  r  exariiple.  mere  c!(.>ely  at  the 
aoOKJ  0)6  arre.-i  nov.-  b.'ine  irrU'ated.  Of  these 
mL-rc  than  h.'.lf  11,000.000  acres,  iiow  reqvnre 
cr  .■^(•■•n  will  need  more  water  than  the  exi.->t- 
Ing  ;rr;yat;on  system*  can  supply 

Hundreds  of  p.>tabli.->hed  as,'ricuUura!  areas 
and  the  cities  arid  towns  they  support  face 
Btaizn.i'ion  becau.se  of  ir:eff:cieni  or  improp- 
erlv  d  siijned  and  plaimed  Irriszatlon  systems. 
The  homes  and  li-.-elihcx  d.s  of  millions  of 
people  are  in  daneer  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  remedy  these  deficiencies 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  throupli  one 
phase  of  Its  program,  is  coping  with  this  prob- 
lem Already  1.900,000  acres  no.v  partirlly 
Watered,  are  recelvlni?  reliable  supplemental 
supplies  through  Fedf-ral  works,  and  projtcts 
now  under  construction  or  authorized  will 
rescue  5.200.000  acre.s  more 

But  this  still  leaves  6  000,000  acres  vet  to  be 
taken  care  of  It  Is  a  problem  which  the 
WV-t   must  fare 

There  Is  probably  as  large  a  proportion  cf 
arable  land  In  the  West  as  in  other  sections 
But  that  land  Is  val  able  for  crop  production 
only  when  served  with  irrigation  water  The 
terrible  paucity  of  the  total  water  supply, 
vhlch  m  the  end  will  limit  the  West's  farm 
land  to  little  more  than  40.000  000  nut  t;f 
700. OCO  000  acres,  demands  the  most  efficient 
UtUizatlcn  of  the  water  and  the  land  The 
waste  of  precious  water  truly  Is  a  sin  When 
It  Is  wasted  throuch  the  soil  by  over  Irriga- 
tion. It  is  doubly  sinful,  sltice  then  It  mines 
the  =C!l  as  well 

The  Soil  and  Moisture  Cci.seryation  Section 
Of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  the  spoj^r- 
head  of  a  new  attaik  on  wasteful  Irrigation 
practices.  We  plan  ae^re-s.vely  to  push  a 
campaign  fur  the  measurement  of  irrigation 
water,  for  example,  and  for  the  lining  of  leaky 
ditches 

It  has  beciime  clear  also  In  recent  years 
that  It  IS  not  encui,'h  to  provide  opportunities 
through  building  irrigation  work.s 

The  day  wlien  it  tofk  two  or  three  crop-  of 
settlers,  each  leaving  the  re-idue  cf  It;;  labor 
behind  to  sub.^idize  the  ntxt,  to  develop  irri- 
gated land  I  -incerely  hope  li  gone  forever 

By  adequate  plaun.mg.  cooper  ition  with 
ether  governmental  and  nc:-.go',ernmental 
agencies.  lartrf>-.sc  ile  l.i!-iCi  leveling,  and  the 
like,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  place  lt,3 
settlers  In  position  to  succeed  by  their  cwn 
effcr's  The  Joint  Inve-ti.-atic:)?  of  the  Co- 
lun".t)i;»  Basm  pr.ijeot  are  a  remark. ible  pii- 
neenng  effort  to  this  end  Such  studies,  cut 
to  fit  li  cal  nt'eds,  wiU  be  undertakfn  else- 
Wh'Te 

In  the  edifice  of  th-:^  iriu'ared  West  of  to- 
inorrow  p,  wer  nu^-ht  be  likened  to  a  corner- 
stone Aside  from  the  vital  cuntributlcn  cur 
hydroelectric  p!ar,t<  are  !r..iki:-.k;  today  to 
national  defer.se.  p  wer  has  us  i  wn  sigiv.fi- 
cance  in  Irrigation  work  Without  t'le  finan- 
cial fixuing  of  power  the  Colorado  River 
wcukl  have  rushed  unbridled  through  Hi  ick 
Canyon:  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  Colum- 
bia Easm  project  would  have  remained  a 
dre'<n\  there  would  have  been  no  Colorado- 
Big  Thonipson  project,  and  the  farmerj  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  cf  California  would 
have  contmuf^d  to  despair  of  the  future  Or 
if,  on  the  otiier  har.d.  by  seme  remote  chance 
these  projects  came  to  construction,  our  irri- 
gation farmers  would  have  been  burdened  by 
the  impossible  load  of  repayment  charges 
The  $7,300,000  of  gros"  revenues  returned 
from  the  sale  of  reclamation  power  last  year 
Is  but  a  token  cf  payment  on  the  annual 
future  return.  This  return  will  help  liqui- 
date the  irrigation  costs  of  many  of  our 
multiple-purpose  projects   and  power  must, 


like  irrigation,  be  made  to  bring  broad  public 
btneiits. 

Power  has  full  partnership  in  reclamruion. 
Puwer  muat  not  be  hamstrung  in  shouldering 
Its  re.-ponsibihty  of  bearing  a  fullscme  share 
cf  r-'paym':>nt  bv  coiitrol  cf  its  distribution  by 
monopohs'lc  Interests  When  steam  plants 
and  transmission  lines  are  neces.-^ary  to  carry 
out  this  r:-sposibility  they  must  be  built.  The 
water  users  and  the  power  consumers  must 
not  be  mode  to  pay  excessive  charges  for  their 
lrrigatu>n  wat.-r  and  their  p  'Wer  because  of 
cur  negli^,e::ice  to  protect  them 

And  while  speaking  cf  finance^.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  Importance  ot  maintaining 
the  integrity  cf  the  reclamation  repayment 
principle.  It  is  our  beast  that  every  repay- 
I'hle  dollar  expended  for  irrigation  will  be  re- 
turuf-d  to  the  reclamation  fund  When  we 
abandon  that  our  s'ructure  will  begin  to 
crumble 

Ju-L  a?  It  serves  today  in  the  emer^'ei.cy. 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  do  its  part  In 
th  '  post-defens'  era.     It  Is  prepared  for  this. 

Arm.ed  with  the  legislative  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Reclamation  Law,  the  Reclama- 
tion Prcjtct  Act  of  1939  and  the  Water  Con- 
servation and  Utility  Act,  the  Bureau  stands 
rei'.dy  to  move  promptly  and  effectively. 
Through  'econdary  investigations  it  will  have 
av,iilable  a  5-fi;ot  shelf  of  potential  projects. 
The  investigational  funds,  suppht  d  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  are  being  put  to  u-e  in 
every  Western  State  Despite  severe  difScul- 
tles  In  getting  qualified  men  for  this  work, 
go..'d  progress  is  being  made 

This  has  been  a  good  wat'->r  year  in  the 
W-.-^t.  I  wa.s  here  m  Phoenix  Just  a  year  ago. 
I  do  not  need  now  to  conceal  how  worried  1 
was.  Only  22  OOO  acre-feet  of  storage  re- 
mained in  all  the  great  sy-tem  of  re-ervoirs 
Eivii.g  the  Salt  River  prelect  The  long 
drought  was  tragically  near  to  bringing  this 
socti.jn  to  Its  knees  But  it  began  to  rain, 
and  it  rained  and  it  ram.  d  Th;-  <pr:n^'  every 
Salt  R.ver  project  reservoir  spill-d  Tl^ere  is 
pi-  n:y  cf  water, 

I  Ao  nc  knew  what  causes  these  drought 
cyi  Ir.-  I  d...  know,  however,  that  droughts, 
sever"  cues,  will  come  again  and  again  They 
will  sweep  the  Great  Plains  and  the  We«t 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  N.^rth  Dakota  Recla- 
mati  ,'11  Association  held  its  fir^t  annual  con- 
vention. The  slogan,  was,  'Don't  forget  the 
drought  "  In  a  ye.ir  of  abundant  rainfall 
th.^  nortliern  Great  Plains  representatives 
liave  nor  failed  to  remain  alert  to  the  dis- 
astrous years  cf  the  erea'  dr.iughr  cf  the  last 
d.cade. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  heartbre.-iks  the 
c:oi;oniic  waste  of  upro.  .ttd  fanuli..  ^  and 
succeeding  crop  losses  of  dry-land  farmers, 
v.-e  must  build  sensibly  We  must  not  base 
cur  plans  on  tlie  tantili7ii-ig  wet  years.  In- 
stead we  miU-t  f.  und  a  farm  economy  based 
en  tlie  dry  years 

I  VM-icome  the  rains  of  this  year  and  revel 
in  'hem.  But  they  must  not  erase  the  mem- 
cric-  of  the  drought  of  the  thirties.  If  they 
d-.  thrn  the  time  will  ^onie  when,  in  retro- 
spect, it  wi'.l  bj  this  year  of  plentiful  rain 
and  not  the  years  -.f  drought  yet  to  come 
winch   wi'.i    be   most   bitterly   resented 

A-  Commissi'  r.er  cf  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
ma-.:n,  I  have  been  before  this  group — the 
irr;_\-ir:cn  leaders  cf  the  We<— five  times, 
Ycu  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  your  In- 
t:'re£t  In  bread -scale  water  conservation  and 
your  concern  for  the  fviture  cf  reclamation. 
N"w  is  the  tim.e  for  you  to  prrve  your  faith 
by  your  work.s. 

The  irruatlon  leaders  cf  the  West  must  take 
a  firm  stand  for  the  maintenance  of  estab- 
lir-h:d  agricultural  areas  ar.d  the  sound 
gr  wth  of  irrigation  in  the  West  through  the 
provision  of  adequate  water  supplies  They 
m'i=t  seek  these  ends  by  means  of  conserva- 
tion of  sell  and  moisture,  prcvisior.s  for  per- 
manent settlement  on  newly  irrigated  land. 
and  action  looking  toward  the  anchoring  of 
fanners  In  their  present  locations  through 
ailjustraents  In  land  use.  The  Irrigationists 
must  go  forward  by  providing  a  free  field  for 


p  wer  In  which  to  serve  broadly  the  western 
people  and  to  assist  In  Irrigation  d  velop- 
ment.  They  must  accomplish  It  through 
protection  of  the  integrity  of  the  repayment 
principle  and  thirough  adequate  preparedness 
now  for   the  pott -defense  adjustment   later. 

We  stand  ready,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Weet.  together  to  do  all.  or  such 
part  as  may  be  required,  of  the  emergency  Job 
now  before  us.  We  will  do  it,  moreover,  with- 
out curtailing  the  utility  of  western  streams 
for  Irrigation,  wiich  Is  and  must  remain  their 
major  role  In  ntitlonal  defense. 

I  have  polntetl  the  way  by  which  a  solid 
foundation  can  be  laid  fcr  the  West  of  the 
future.  1  foresee  days  requiring  sacrifices, 
months  of  disappointments.  These  times  cry 
for  a  high  ordet  of  statesmanship. 

We  must  review  and  revise  our  programs 
week  by  week  and  month  by  month.  Now, 
as  never  before,  we  must  project  our  plans 
far  beyond  our  present  horizons.  If  we  do. 
and  I  am  counting  en  your  helo.  this  year 
will  be  among  the  most  significant  In  the 
history   of   Federal   reclamation. 


Which  Are  We  Destined  To  Be:  A  Part 
of  World-Wide  Empire  or  Plain  Amer- 
ican Republic? 
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or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Daily  Capitol: 

IFrom  theTcpeka  (Kans.)  Dally  Capital) 
Which  Are  We  Destintid  To  Be:  A  Part  op 
World-Wide  E.mpire  or  Plain  American 
Republic? — Ii^ternattonalists  Vision  At- 
lantic AS  CoBE  OF  New  Western  Civiliza- 
tion TO  iNCLfcE  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  All  of  Europe  Except  Rus- 
.sia;  Here  Wiul  Be  Centered  Industry  and 
Culture  of  the  New  Order 

(^r  Cllf  Stratton) 
Washington,  bctcber  25, — The  pace  ought 
to  be  swift  froni  now  on,  swift  enough  for  us 
to  catch  up  witfc  the  war. 

By  pushing  jan  American  Expeditionary 
Force  into  Iceland;  by  issuing  his  "shoot  on 
sight"  order;  jy  convoying  British-bound 
ships  as  far  as  Iceland  (if  not  beyond);  by 
Including  the  seven  seas  in  the  defense  waters 
of  the  United  siates,  the  President  has  guar- 
anteed a  succession  of  the  Incidents  consid- 
ered necessary  t^  arouse  the  American  people 
to  the  nghtlng  pitch. 

The  foregoing  In  the  International  field  Is 
supplemented  fc*  a  series  of  war  drives  Inside 
the  United  Stafes. 

Congress  is  wDrklng  on  legislation  to  arm 
American  merchiant  ships,  admittedly  a  futile 
thing  so  far  as  protecting  these  against  at- 
tack, but  Invaluable  from  the  provocative 
angle.  Congres«  also  is  working  on  legisla- 
tion to  send  American  fiag  ships  into  the  war 
zones. 

President  Roosevelt,  through  his  series  of 
pronouncements  and  actions,  has  informed 
the  world  that  the  United  States  is  In  the 
war  to  the  finish — Hitler  must  be  destroyed. 
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Now  the  efTort  is  to  get  Congress  tc  make 
similar  pronouncements  through  repeal  of 
the  ship-armmg  ban  and  of  the  prohibition 
against  American  flag  ships  and  seamen  going 
into  the  war  zones  to  insure  sinkings  and 
loss  of  lives 

Wendell  Willkie,  who  "fronted"  for  the  war 
group  in  the  1940  campaign  (though  spout- 
ing campaign  cratory  labeled  "peace"  almost 
as  often  and  as  positively  as  President  Ri^>ose- 
velt  himself)  has  undertaken  tlie  task  of 
delivering  the  Republican  Party  to  President 
Roosevelt  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
After  the  war.  he  modestly  admits,  if  there  is 
sufficient  call  for  his  leadership,  he  wiU  be 
willing  to  unscramble  the  Roosevelt -WiUkle 
omelet,  put  the  pieces  together  again,  and 
head  an  Internationalist  party  that  will  go 
even  farther  than  the  President  has  dared 
to  go  in  merging  the  United  States  Into 
some  sort  of  new  International  government. 
The  Republican  Party,  he  holds,  must  cease 
to  be  isolationist  and  become  international 
In  its  fundamental   beliefs 

Whether  or  not  it  was  planned  that  way. 
it  seems  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  to  destroy 
Hitler  (with  Willkle's  support >  while  Willkie 
is  to  destroy  the  Republican  Party  (with  the 
President's  blessing)  Between  them  they 
stand  a  good  chance  of  destroying  the  United 
States  as  a  free  and  Independent  Nation, 
That  isn't  saying  they  are  not  right.  It 
may  be  that  the  people  of  this  country  think 
they  will  be  better  off  as  part  of  an  Enphsh- 
spraking  empire  than  as  citizens  cf  an  Ameri- 
can Republic  We  certainly  seem  to  be  head- 
ing In  that  direction. 

Internationalists  now  are  envisioning  the 
North  Atlantic  as  an  English  (Britain.  Can- 
ada, and  United  States)  lake,  around  which 
a  new  Western  clvllizatu  n  will  be  built  On 
the  shores  of  the  North  Atlantic  will  be  the 
core  of  the  new  Western  civilization:  here 
will  be  centered  the  Industry,  government, 
and  culture  of  the  new  order — the  Interna- 
tional   New   Deal 

It  is  to  be  an  industrial  civilization.  Into 
it  will  be  poured  raw  materials  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  North  American  continent;  from 
Central  and  South  America:  from  Africa; 
from  Australia.  New  Zealand,  the  East  Indies. 
This  new  western  civilization  will  in- 
clude. In  addition  to  the  British  Isles,  Canada, 
the  United  State*;  also  as  much  of  western 
Europe  as  can  be  wrested  from  central  Europe 
and  held  against  Soviet  Russian  control. 
Other  world  civilizations,  for  some  time  to 
come  at  least,  probably  will  be  oriental — one 
centering  In  Russia,  the  other  In  Japan- 
China.  The  new  western  civilization,  whether 
as  one  empire  or  a  group  of  nations  in  an 
English -dominated  federation,  will  held  on 
to  India,  play  the  two  oriental  civilizations. 
Russia  and  Japan-China,  against  each  other 
as  long  as  possible. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  In  a 
recent  speech  announced  that  the  combined 
English  and  United  States  Navies  can  police 
and  control  the  oceans  for  at  least  100  years. 
The  "Atlantic  Lake"  vision  of  the  future  de- 
pends upon  absolute  control  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  preponderant  air  and  naval  supremacy 
in  the  Soutli  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans,  and  In  the  lesser  seas 

The  nation  or  federated  nations  around 
the  North  Atlantic  (western  Europe,  British 
Isles,  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States) 
would  be  Ideally  situated  for  a  highly  de- 
veloped industrial,  cultural,  and  political  sys- 
tem As  long  as  it  held  open  the  sea  lanes  to 
the  Indies,  it  would  have  all  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  support  It  Canada,  the  Mlssis- 
gippl  Valley,  and  Great  Plains  areas  of  the 
pres€nt  United  States,  plus  the  lu£h  terri- 
tories of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  would  sup- 
ply wheat  and  other  grains.  Brazil  and  the 
Cotton  Belt  cf  the  present  United  States 
would  supply  cotton  In  abundance  Ar- 
gentina and  the  Farm  Belt  of  the  present 
United  States  would  guarantee  plentiful  sup- 
pHoB  of  meat  And  so  on  And  as  the  wheat 
growers  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Argentina   would   compete   with   each   other 


under  free  trade  in  the  Federal  Union,  llke- 
wi6e  the  livestock  producers  ol  Argentina  and 
the  present  Uim*d  States,  the  cotton  grow- 
ers of  Brazil  and  the  Cotton  Belt,  these  raw 
materials  would  flow  to  the  seaboards  in 
huge   quantities,    and   cheaply 

Locking  forward  to  the  development  of  ihle 
new  western  civilization  centered  on  the 
North  Atlantic,  there  seems  to  be  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  olt-repeated  assertion  of  the 
past  few  months  that  this  la  "Not  just  an- 
other European  war."  It  is  a  war.  not  to 
save  democracv,  nor  to  end  all  wais,  but  to 
build  a  new  and  greater  civilization  than  the 
world  has  ever  known 

And  we  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New.  are  the  chosen  i>eo- 
pie  to  caeate  this  new  order,  vulgarly  called, 
sometimes,  the  international  new  deal  And 
in  this  new  order  to  which  the  Amencan 
people  are  about  to  dedicate  themselvee  the 
four  freedoms  will  prevail — after  the  four 
horsemen  have  done  their  work — fertilized 
the  soil  with  the  bones  of  millions  of  men 
delivered  to  the  slaughter  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  for  this  glorious  world  of 
tomorrow 

The  people  of  America  will  carry  a  heavy 
load  while  the  Job  Is  being  done.  We  are 
to  be  the  arsenal,  the  breadbasket,  the  pro- 
vider of  money  and  men,  ships  and  guns  and 
planes  and  food,  for  World  War  II  But 
perhaps  the  new  order,  the  International 
new  deal,  will  be  worth  the  j^rice  And  Its 
leaders  will  write  themselves  on  the  pages  of 
history,  glorious  beyond  '^ompare  And,  as 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
will  be  old  men  by  the  time  thv.*  war  is  finally 
won,  Wendell  Willkie  may  well  be  the  first 
ruler  of  the  North  Atlantic  union 

The  population  of  this  North  Atlantic 
union,  mckiding  subject  nations  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  would  be  close  to  1,200, (XX) ,000 — 
considerably  more  than  half  ol  all  the  people 
in  the  world 

Brltisli  leaders  have  decided  against  an  in- 
vasion of  HiUer-held  Europe — not  enough 
manpower.  It  will  be  undertaken  when  the 
United  Slates,  Canada,  and  Australia  furnish 
the  necessary  manpower 

The  British  Empire  has  a  population  In 
excess  of  600,000,000.  But  Britain  has  not 
enough  fighting  men  to  tackle  Hitler  until 
the  New  World  sends  them   in. 

The  British  have  learned  a  lot  between 
A  D.  1776  and  H  R.  1776.  At  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Britain  hired  foreign 
soldiers  to  do  her  fighting.  Now  she  makes 
foreign  peoples  pay  for  the  privilege  of  fight- 
ing to  maintain  the  empire.  It  will  cost  the 
United  States.  In  money,  somewhere  between 
8100,000,000.000  and  WOO ,000 ,000 .000  for  the 
privilege  of  sending  some  6  000,000  to  8,000.- 
000  men  to  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  to  save 
the  Empire  this  time 

There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  in  fact 
for  the  rumor  that  in  Maine  a  Benedict 
Arnold  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  formed,  in  belated  recog- 
nition of  a  great  man  whose  fault  was  that 
he  lived  some  16  decades  ahead  of  his  time. 
Tlie  Right  Reverend  Henry  Wise  Hobson, 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Southern  Ohio, 
and  chairman  of  Fight  for  Freedom  Inc..  In  a 
recent  meeting  in  Washington  added  a  strong 
touch  of  religious  fervor  to  his  campaign  for 
war  Involvement  He  told  his  group  that  he 
has  hired  an  "ace  advertising  man"  for  a  na- 
tional campaign  to  appeal  to  American  emo- 
tions. 

John  ODonnell  and  Doris  Fleeson — Howard 
Fleeson,  of  Wichita,  is  her  brother — reported 
the  meeting  in  the  New  York  Dally  News 
and  incidentally  scored  a  scoop. 

"With  the  worthy  pride  ol  a  creative  artist 
the  prelate  expatiated  on  his  theories  of  mass 
psychology,  drove  home  his  argument  that 
the  task  of  the  war  srroup  Is  to  "make  America 
feel,  not  think,"  and  -hen  explained  his  "punch 
lines'  and  how  thev  are  to  be  put  across  to 
stimulate  the  blood  1  uf-t  in  a  di'^appolntingly 
peaceful  land. 


'Pride  of  the  bi.>-hrp's  litefnry  effort  in  the 
way  ol  appeal  to  ir.H.si^  cm<  lu  r.  whs  the  full- 
page  ad  with  the  arresting  -.ogan  American 
W(..men  are  no  pood!  over  the  pictuie  if  » 
good-looking  American  girl  Qucted  the 
bi&hop  from  his  own  writings;  Tlus  hysterical 
Nazi  fuehrer  is  talking  about  your  wile,  your 
friend's  best  Flutr  your  neighbors  mother. 
There  are  40  000  000  men  in  tins  country  who 
get  mighty  mad  when  you  Insult   the  wives 

•  •  •  daughters  •  •  •  and  mothers 
of  America.  And  Uic  fires  of  their  anger  are 
starting    to    lick    at     the    grass    cf    Kansas 

•  •  *  beginning  to  glow  fcbout  the  towers 
of  Manhattan"." 

The  pace  Is  growing  swifter  and  twiltcr. 


Fir5t  .^rmv  Maneuvers 


EXTENSION  OF  i.FM.\P.K.S 
or        I 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PtNNSTl\  ^N    ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'HESENT.ATIN  FS 


Thur&dai/    (h  t-'rhr  30.  1j41 


Mr.  SNYDER  M:  S'pcakcr.  under 
leave  to  extend  ny  uniHik-  in  the 
Record,  I  merely  v...sh  u  .^ay  thut  tho 
distinguished  gentleman,  the  Honorable 
D.  Lane  Powers  of  New  Jer.^fv.  and  the 
Honorable  Francis  Case  of  South  Dukota, 
members  cf  my  subcommittee  on  Ar.r.y 
appropriations,  accompanied  me  to  the 
Carolinas  the  first  days  of  ;h.s  wnk 
where  we  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  not  only  seeing  in  action  the  wcndeilul 
equipment  the  Aiiny  i.^  u>:i;g  iii  ;:.-  big 
maneuvers  in  that  area,  but  we  mot 
Gen.  Hugh  Drum,  r (  niniandt  r  .if  the 
United  States  First  A:n.v  ...:.d  .vceiio.'-  ul 
other  officers,  and  le;ir:i»d  lioni  'Ai'  m 
personally  the  setting  and  story  ci  the 
maneuvers  av  ;h  whole. 

Again  I  say  we  are  \fry  fortunate  in 
the.'-e  United  St.it.  ^  ih;.:  we  have  men 
like  Gen.  George  C.  Mai.sh.i;:  and  Gen. 
Hugh  Drum  and  scorfb  uf  oUki  g< ut  lals 
commanding  our  forces  at  thot  omnal 
times.  We  traveled  some  500  ir:.!'--  m 
automobiles,  on  aimy  t;  ticks  .  i,  hi  p.  (<n 
armored  cars  of  all  kii  a<  ■  ta-':v;;r:  rn»^ 
different  units  of  cur  Army  m  actual 
action,  and  my  colleagues  a^;iee  with  me 
when  I  say  that  it  is  almost  'jnbehevaole 
to  see  what  the  Army  hai^  accompli.'-ht  d 
in  the  last  12  months 

Mr.  Speak  1  1  t.  :.k  th'  b«.'-t  way  for 
me  to  bring  ihe  message  to  yuu  as  lo  the 
worthwhileness  of  the  maneuvers  and  the 
morale  of  the  Army  Is  to  conclude  by 
Inserting  the  letter  I  received  from 
General  Drum  on  October  27,  1941 . 

Commanding  Genfuai     Fir'-:^    .*.fmt 
Goternorj  liland    N    Y    (JCl"brT  ..'7,  }:<4l. 
The  Honorable  J    Bi'ei-L  Snitder 

The  KtrKtvo<:><i  Hattl.  Corndm.  S  C 
Mt  Dear  Concrfssman  Snydeh:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  your  visit  to  the  First  Army  ma- 
neuvers with  members  of  your  ccmmlfee  it 
Is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  for  ycur  atten- 
tion the  high  spirit  of  the  oflJcers  and  men 
of  this  command  The  opportunity  to  tram 
In  the  field  givee  reality  and  purpose  to  our 
training  program,  and  the  command  is  tak- 
ing advantage  theret'f  with  n:.  >r.r-]]ii.' 
morale  Our  experience  Indicn'e'^  'hat  the 
American  soldier  welcomes  field  service.  en- 
Joys    the    cut-of-docr    existence,    and    letrr.e 
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vhat  It  mear.s  to  w^rk  and  to  .=orve  nlor.g 
With  his  feU'Avs  in  the  trials  a:id  tribulations 
of  a  soldier  s  Ufe  I  hope  thp  e?p€C'.aIly  lew 
Eicic  rate,  vihuh  f-t::i  rtr..ains  btlcw  1  percent, 
ha-   befr.  brcuzht  to  ycur  attention. 

TTie  rrirvea-.t;:.:  hv  rail  ar.d  motor  from 
hc.T.e  s:;!:;  :>  v  thi^  n..ir.i.'Uver  area,  some 
tr:p*  WfU  c\tT  1  OiO  ir.iles.  w>is  accomplished 
without  5er;i  •.!>  ,ir  ri  r.t  During  this  month 
«.p  ],:i\"  ht  r.  frte  fr-  m  !^r;ou3  illness,  and 
the  ;,rr;c;e:.*  rate.  Incid  r.t  to  military  oprra- 
tlons  1.  IN  !x  :.  i.\r  belcw  normal  expecta- 
tions 

I  a::,  pr.  ud  cf  the  fine  spirit  and  the  ex- 
cellriit  l.e.;;T.  r^c.id  of  the  Fust  Arniy.  and 
I  know  yni  .i:.d  y  ,ur  as,ociates  will  be  plea.^td 
to  learn  ct  the^--  c:r.d:t:ors  and  the  fine 
proere J?  being  mnde  In  cur  field  trainir.g 

H    A    Drum. 

Z..-fJ;:c'.a':  *  Gt'-.cal.  Vriitcd  States  Army. 


The  Price  of  Bending 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF    .SOLTH    D.^KOTA 

IN    TIIE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  Octrbcr  30  'legislative  day  of 
Mojiday.  October  27),  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BALTIMORE   SUN 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  29, 
1941,  entitled  "The  Price  of  Bending." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrorn  the  B.iltimore  Sun  of  October  29,  1941] 

THE   PRICE   OF  BENDING 

In  Washington,  as  m  London  and  the  Axis 
capitals,  there  is  excited  speculation  over  the 
fc;i;:w.ng  pc-ssible  sequence  ct  events: 

Revi>r:,n  cl  the  Neutrality  Act;  arming  ct 
American  merchant  ships;  movement  of 
American  merchant  ships  into  combat  zones 
and  to  belligerent  ports;  attack?  upon  these 
American  merchant  ships  by  German  subma- 
rines and  other  Axis  raiders;  counterattacks 
upon  the  Axis  raiders  by  American  naval 
vessels;   undeclared   naval  war. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  this  outlined  se- 
quence of  events  will  be  realized.  And  It  is 
entirely  true  that  there  Is  a  way  to  avoid  It. 
That  way  is  to  submit  to  Hitler. 

We  are  entitled  to  arm  our  merchant  ships 
V;e  are  entitled  to  sail  our  merchant  ships 
through  combat  waters.  We  are  entitled  to 
send  cur  merchant  ships  Into  belligerent 
ports       These   are    rights 

We  deliberately  placed  restrictions  upon 
the  exercl.«e  of  these  rights  when  we  enacted 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  But,  in  that  act, 
we  aKs^i  expressly  reserved  all  rights.  We 
are  fully  entitled  tc  lift  the  self-lmpcsed  re- 
strictions 

Cut  there  Is  danger  In  rcassertion  ct  our 
rights,  fcr  Hitler  will  attempt  to  punish  us. 
And  we  can  win  a  temporary  truce  by  falling 
to  afsert  our  rights  on  the  seas. 

Hitler  has  been  at  no  pains  to  becloud  the 
Issue  that  Is  presented  to  us  He  has  ordered 
lis  to  keep  our  ships  away  from  the  British 
Isles 

He  has  no  right  to  tell  us  that.  He  may 
establish  a  blockade  around  the  British  Isles, 
but  under  iiiternanoual  law  such  a  blockade 


must  be  effectual  If  it  Is  to  govern  as  aga;nst 
the  ships  of  other  nations.  And  Hitler  has 
failed  to  m?.ke  his  bl:>ckade  cffcctu?.!.  as  ccn- 
stant  movement  of  ships  to  Britain  shows. 

But  still  he  has  tcld  us  that  he  wiil  sink 
cur  ?h:p?.  and  Berlin  now  warns  u?  of  "direct 
ccnsfquf nces."  while  Rome  and  Tokyo  give 
forth  the  appropriate  echoes  They  give  it 
to  u-  straight;  B<~nd  to  Hitler's  will  cr  pay  the 
pen.iity  m  the  sinkings  which  he  ha^  threat- 
ened from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

We  car.  escp*"  '.:.at  penalty  if  we  be:;d  on 
ccmmuni. 

But  what  Is  the  price  of  bending? 

Firsts  It  IS  the  less  of  national  self-respect. 

Second,  it  is  failure  of  the  aid-Britain 
policy 

Third  It  13  cCw.pk'e  aba:.d>.-:initnt  ct  Rus- 
sia 

F.iurth    It  IS  ultimately  to  face  Hitler  alone. 

And  if  Hitler  dares  today  to  tell  us  to  keep 
our  ship.<  cut  of  the  seas,  if  he  dares  to  lay 
down  the  law  to  us  m  this  manner  while  we 
and  Britain  are  m  command  of  the  seas,  what 
will  he  dare  to  tell  us  when  we  stand  alone? 

What  will  he  dare  to  tell  us  when  the  British 
Fli'Pt  is  uone.  when  the  industrial  resources 
of  Europe  are  all  his.  when  all  the  shipyards 
and  all  the  plane  fartrrles  of  EXirope  are  his 
and  we  stand  alone'^ 

What  will  he  dar"  to  tell  us  when  he  Is 
m.is'er  (.,'.  the  trade  and  dimnierce  of  the 
world  outside  cur  shores  and  we  stand  alone? 

There  is  only  one  course  fcr  Iree.  strong 
Amer.cans. 

B.ick  up  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  policy  laid 
down  on  September  11,  wh-^n  he  ordered  Axis 
ships   cut   of   cur   defensive   waters. 

Back  up  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  tlie  rc?.t:rm..- 
ti.  n  and  the  reinforcement  of  that  policy  in 
the  Navy  Day  speech  delivered  on  M mday 
ni--'ht 

B  ick  up  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  m.ovement 
for  a  revision  of  our  neutrality  law  so  that 
our  ships  may  sail  the  seas        freedom. 

Urge  up  )n  Mr  Roosevelt  and  the  Con- 
crres=;  the  u.se  of  our  Navy  and  air  force  to 
dr.ve   all   Axis   raiders   from   all    seas. 

Stop  the  strike.-;  and  roll  out  the  supplies 
for  our  ships  ^o  carry  to  Britain,  Russia. 
Clima.  and  associated  nations 

And  then  stand  steady  to  face  Hitler  and  to 
down  him. 


Liberty  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW    H.WIPbHIRE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  October  30  'legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  27),  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   CHICAGO   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Ociober 
2,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Chicago    Tribune    of    October    2, 
1941] 

HOW   ABOtrr   IT,    MR.   CHtJBCHIlX? 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  In  his  series  of  self-eulo- 
gizlng  magazine  articles,  referred  with  pride 
to  the  policy  whlcli  bad  removed  every  vestige 


cf  the  Anu-ricaa  cverlcrd  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  had  restored  complete  and 
unqualified  self»gcvernment  to  aU  the  peo- 
ples, regardless  Cf  race,  color,  or  aptitude  for 
free  mstitutions 

The  black  people  of  Haiti  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  Amefican  marine,  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  nowhere  indicates  the  presence  of 
a  proconsul.  All  these  peoples,  however  prim- 
itive, whether  Indians,  mestizos,  or  Negroes. 
whether  in  the  Jungles  or  in  their  small  vil- 
lages, literate  cr  illiterate,  are  regarded  as 
full  brothers  In  the  world  cf  American  democ- 
racy. Mr  Rooatvelt  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
In  praise  of  his  achievements  along  this  line. 
When  Mr.  Ro©sevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  met 
at  sea  to  prepare  a  new  charter  of  freedoms 
for  all  the  world,  our  Chief  Executive  wrote 
a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  Into  the  declaration 
which  Mr.  Churchill  Joined  him  in  signing. 
A  close  observer  might  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Churchill  had  his  fingers  crossed  when  he 
Joined  his  gratified  and  obliging  friend  In 
announcing  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to 
give  everybcxly  -every  liberty. 

If  the  people  of  Haiti  are  Included  In  this 
charter  and  art  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
that  their  dictator  will  grant  them,  what  has 
Mr.  Churchill  to  say  to  the  people  of  India — 
a  country  of  ancient  culture,  with  leaders 
of  great  lntelligpi-»ce.  patience,  and  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  men?  What  has  Mr.  Churchill 
to  say  to  Nehrti;  the  great  Hindu,  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Cajnlr-idge,  who  Is  In  Jail  again, 
having  been  thtr*.  more  times  than  probably 
he  himself  cotild  count,  because  he  has 
thought  his  people  had  the  right  of  assem- 
blage and  free  speech? 

Has  Mr.  Roo^velt  ever  taken  up  with  his 
great  ally  the  question  of  the  freedoms  In 
Asia  or  Africa?  Does  Mr.  Roosevelt  know  that 
the  Britishers  in  the  crown  colony  of  Kenya 
will  not  perm.it  a  native  to  encroach  upon 
the  most  desirable  land,  where  living  condi- 
tions are  excellent?  Does  he  know  that  vhat 
he  regards  as  admirable  in  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  is  regarded  as  Impossible  and  In- 
tolerable wherefer  the  British  raj  has  its  lieu- 
tenant governdrs.  Its  clvU  servants,  its  tax 
collectors,  retired  colonels,  and  business  ad- 
venturers? 

Has  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  trying  to  drag  the 
American  people  into  a  war  for  his  4.  8,  and 
10  freedoms  everywhere  in  the  world,  ever 
suggested  to  friend  Winston  that  a  start 
might  be  made  now,  where  It  Is  entirely 
possible  for  th^  freedoms  to  be  established 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  to  the  enabling 
document? 

Wl:iat  is  all  this  farce  about  sacrificing 
American  lives  and  ruining  the  American 
people  to  set  tUe  world  free,  when  the  pirt- 
ner  in  the  enterprise  won't  apply  the  princi- 
ples to  the  moit  cultured  and  Intelligent  of 
his  subject  rac^s? 


A  Simultaneous  War  Cetween  .America 
and  Japan,  and  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


riV 


HON.  FRED  L,  CRAWFORD 

Li    m:ch::..\.n 
IN   THE  HODBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


STATEMr_NT    OF    MR.    VICENTE    VILL.AMIN 


xMr.  CRAWFORD  M.  Speaker,  the 
clouds  of  war  in  the  Pacific  are  thicken- 
ing. In  London  they  ate  expecting  that 
our   relations   with  Japan   wUl  reach  a 
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crisis  In  the  v.  ry  near  future.     The  oih-  r 
day  a  spokesman  of   the  Japancic  Navy 
stated    that    they   were    "itchinK"   for   a 
fight      By  wnv  cf  reply  vwr  Sc^rttary  of 
the  Navy.   Mi     Knox.   ki;  :    ti.tl    vvt    a:> 
headed  for  a  coliisicn  wrh  Japari      Hrtj  - 
pily.    quiet    followed    thr<-e    v^'rbal    bom-    | 
bardments.  but  it  is  pns.-ibl-    thui  it  may    ; 
be  the  quiet  that  prect-d'S  a  storm.    The   , 
American  people.  I  think,  are  reconciled 
to  a  war  with  Japan  when  Japan  hurls 
the  challenge. 

But,  as  a  Christian  nation,  I  hope  we 
never  abandon  any  honest  and  honor- 
able effort  to  achieve  pt^ace  and  avert 
war.  I,  for  one.  hope  that  the  American- 
Japanese  negotiations  are  crowned  with 
success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Philippine  scholar.  Mr. 
Vicente  ViHamm  is  contributing  many 
thought-pr.  vi  k.r.e  articles  and  state- 
ments luokint  tu  the  clarification  and 
understanding  of  the  Amenca^i-Japanese 
question.  I  include  in  my  remarks  his 
latest  analysis  ar.d  exposition  of  the  ques- 
tion and  Its  many  ramifications: 

America     ^M'    a     SiMi'iT^Nrors     W^f.    With 
Japan  and  Uesviaxy 

(By  Vicente  ViUamln.  Phillrptne  lawyer  and 
student  of  eci  r>  rate*  and  world  affairs) 

While  Amerl'-a  and  Japan  are  facing  the 
possibility  ol  war  a'  the  convenient  turn  of 
international  eveais.  they  are  resorting  to 
negotiations  to  see  if  they  coula  compromise 
their  controversies  and  truly  and  honorably 
avert  war  Hope  Is  entertained  that  If  the 
negotiations  are  successful  the  two  countries, 
recapturing  their  old  mood  to  remain  friends, 
may  yet  find  It  imperative  to  work  together 
in  an  effort  to  repulse  tlie  German  menace  in 
the  Pacific 

There  are  numerous  and  complex  questions 
pending  beiwtvn  America  and  Japan,  and 
they  have  been  nade  more  serious  and  com- 
plicated by  their  respective  relations'with  the 
nationb  at  war.  Therefore  it  would  be  illumi- 
nating to  knew  what  hose  relations  are  in 
term*  of  national  interests  and  then  to  meet 
Americi  and  Japan  at  the  conference  table. 
BO  to  speak,  and  compare  their  briefs  on 
mutu.l  concessions  and  compromlies  dis- 
missing the  discredited  formula  called  ap- 
peasement. 

CEKM'Nf'S    POSTTION 

Germany's  p^sr,_r.  as  an  r-lly  of  Japan  and 
as  a  possible  enemy  of  America  would  be  as 
follows : 

(a)  It  is  to  the  tnterert  of  C  :nnany  to 
keep  America  from  declaring  war  against  her 
in  order  to  ward  '  ff  the  impact  of  the  total 
force  of  this  country- 

(b)  It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  Germany  to 
have  AmrrlCH  and  Japan  fight  each  other  in 
the  Pacific  to  diminish  the  American  forces 
In  the  Atlantic  and  to  deflect  American  at- 
tention from  Europe  to  Asia. 

JAPANS  POSITION 

Japan's  position  respectine  Germany  as  an 
ally  and  America  as  a  potential  enemy  would 
be  as  follows: 

(fi)  It  \H  to  the  Interest  of  Japan  for  Amer- 
ica and  Germany  to  flsrht  eiich  other,  for  they 
will  thus  weaken  themselves  and  conse- 
quently make  Japan  relatively  stxonger  and 
more  powerful. 

(bl  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Japan  not  to 
be  at  war  with  America  in  order  to  afford 
the  latter  more  freedom  to  go  to  war  witli 
Germany. 

i'f:-mns  posmojf 

Britain's  posiUou  as  an  ejiemy  of  Ger- 
many, as  an  assijciate  of  America,  and  as  a 
power  in  Asia  would  bo  as  follows: 

(a)  It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  Britain  for 
America   not   to   be   at   war   with   Japan   In 


order  net  tc  d',;r.:T.ish  American  aid  ir  her 
and  •-.  k'ep  ri,t  d  :i..i.ions  h:.ci  cfil«  nies  free 
to  s<  i.cl  H-s-vi- :,.h;..'p  ii    h'T  i  r.  E..r   ;h 

(!.>  It  IS  m  :  he  li.terest  ol  Brlllsr.  pres- 
tipe  ,ar.d  Panftc  peace  v  let  J  iv>ei  kiA  \i  as 
':■  hHs  already  done  that  m  ^ht  evri.T  c!  nn 
Amerjcsn-Japan«^e  »  vr  sh'  wi.l  Tunt-'e  hcr- 
M-lf  With  .^n;l•r:c;■.  find  I'ut  sii  hei  r(..so-,..'-ee8 
to  work  !or  Mctorr 

AMERICA  S  P<>S:T1'    N 

America's  position  In  relation  to  Germany 
and  Japan  as  her  potential  enemies  would  be 
a^  follows: 

la)  It  is  to  the  Interest  of  America  to  have 
China  fighting  Japan.  Russia  continuing  her 
resistance  to  Germany,  Japan  maintaining 
her  neutrality,  and  generally  avoiding  verbal 
duels   witli   foreign   countries; 

(b)   It  is  to  the  interest  of  America  that  if 

and  "-hen  she  gets  into  a  war  with  Germany, 

Japan  should  be  brought  In  that  war  despite 

certain   apparent    di'-advantages    to    America. 

WAR  A  : :  H  -A  (AN  an:  >ii-.vany 

The  qupsticn  will  at  once  arise:  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  why  should  America 
engage  In  a  two-ocean  war  U  she  could 
avoid  it  t>efore  the  advent  ol  a  two-ocean 
navy?     The  answer  suggests  itself. 

The  most  fundamental  reason  in  favor  of 
a  simultaneous  war  with  Germany  and  Japan 
Is  the  brutally  practical  one  that  were  Japan 
to  be  cut  of  it  she  would  become  a  much 
more  formidable  military  nation  than  she 
Is  now  as  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
fighting  nations,  victors  and  vanquished 
tcgether.  After  the  war  America  woula  still 
have  to  settle  accounts  with  Japan,  or  vice 
versa,  and  at  that  time  Japan  would  have 
great  advantages  which  she  does  not  possess 
now.  It  is  therefore  strategically  and  psy- 
chologically WLse  to  have  that  country  par- 
ticipate actively  in  war  and.  like  the  other 
combatants,  suffer  frrm  It'  destructive  effects. 
WARS   Ol    MA.Nv    rr.i  ms 

The  worry  about  fighting  a  two-ocean  war  Is 
not  restricted  to  America  When  she  fights 
Japan,  that  Island  nation  wUl  be  placed  in  a 
similar  predicament — only  worse.  She  will 
have  to  Jace  the  Chinese  Army  on  her  western 
front  and  tlie  American  Navy  on  her  eastern 
shores,  with  more  American  and  associated 
foreign  forces,  possibly  Including  the  Russian, 
on  her  north  and  south  sectors.  This  strategic 
vulnerability  cf  Japan  and  her  deblliiation 
from  her  war  with  China  arc  realities  so  im- 
pressive as  to  make  it  untlilnkable  fcr  her 
to  try  military  conclusions  with  America. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  desirability  for  Amer- 
ica to  avoid  a  two-ocean  war  Is  canceled  off 
by  the  wisdom  for  Japan  to  avoid  a  war  of 
four  horizontal  fronts  and  a  vertical  exposure 
for  the  use  of  enemy  bombers.  In  diplomatic 
negotiations  this  comparative  tactical  posi- 
tion would  give  neither  party  any  advantage 
that  could  be  used  for  bargaining  purposes. 

JAPAN'S    POSSIBLE   COOPERATION 

When  America  is  at  war  with  Germany, 
Japan  could  play  a  role  which  would  be  use- 
ful to  this  country  as  well  as  to  herself  As 
previously  stated,  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
America  to  let  Japan  immobilize  herself  from 
the  conflict  and  build  herself  up  for  future 
contests  with  exhausted  nations.  To  be  of 
real  value  to  America,  Japan's  iioncooperatlon 
with  Germany  must  not  stop  there;  she  must 
Join  America  actively  against  Germany  as 
she  did  during  the  la«t  World  War  They  are 
both  vitally  Interested  in  prpventlng  Ger- 
many from  reestablishing  hers*lf  in  the  Far 
Ea.-t  as  a  colonial  power,  which  she  was  until 
Japan  di-ove  her  out  of  that  region  and  p<:6- 
sessed  herself  of  the  German  colonies.  The 
German  advance  eastward  to  the  Pacific  Is 
going  forward  Inexorably  and  In  time  Cier- 
man  treaties  and  friendship  with  Japnn. 
which  at  best  are  transient  and  synthetic, 
Will  vanish  in  the  ambient  air. 

It  is  the  possible  role  of  Japan  as  an  ac- 
tive  associate   of   America   against  Germany 


ihh!  woMld  ci~mmKnd  whai«'ver  cvriMd*  rati  ia 
ir  Cl  ncrs-icn  .».  :•  ,\SKi\nliir  to  k.\i'  u.  the 
light  of  the  fact  ti^at  she  her>eil  ttu.uid  In.' 
profouraiy  ci  i.coiiied  in  nopp.:.^  the  Gtr- 
mati  cverrli  w  inti   As.a  ai.d  the  I'aci^c 

The  other  pof-sible  roles  of  Japa:.  whi.li  will 
be  dt-sc'ibt^d  presfiuiy  are  hara:v  lusst-is-  that 
wi>uld  <,;rn  .'.er  conctssiiin.--  fr.ini  Ainei.ca  la 
tbe   diplcr.i; 1 1,-    batiies    ci    bartainmg. 

;aFAN  s    crRMAN     AIXIANCE 

Japan  acquired  a  nuisance  valut  \»hi  n  .'he 
signed  the  Axis  treaty  of  alliance  B-^\  it  i» 
often  forgotten  that  it  is  merely  a  ui;t^;.i^\e 
alliance  Japans  obligation  under  it  to  go 
to  war  on  the  side  nf  CtPrmnnv  rifp«  nd^  i<n 
one  condition,  to  v.:t  thai  a  th.rd  p^  virr  n^  t 
already  at  war.  like  Amenra  a'-a.  k-  :;n  tlie 
initiative  beinu  taken  by  tr.n-  t;..-  •.  jHUfr. 
Japan's  obligation  did  n.  *  Hr.=.r  a.  the  case 
of  the  Crerman-Rus&ian  \<\:t  b>  cuuse  it  was 
Germany,  not  her  enem\  th,.'  «t.  rte'i  the 
attack. 

It  Is  plain  that  Japan  could  stay  out  of  th« 
war  without  dlsrepardinj?  her  Axis  obligation, 
and  America  would  unwittingly  help  her  in 
that  course,  for  an  American  war  declaration 
against  Germany  would  surely  state  that  It 
was  that  country  that  initiated  the  attack 
and  gave  the  casus  belli,  and  that  would  gi%-© 
Japan  valid  cause  to  assert  that  Iut  :rra*y 
obligation  had  not  arisen  and  so  it  was  not 
Incumbent  upon  her  to  go  t»  the  aid  of  her 
German  ally.  Therefore,  for  Japan  tr-  expect 
any  concession  from  America  on  a  p:  nr.se 
of  abstention  from  Joining  the  Axis  in  war 
Is  tantamount  to  obtaining  a  payment  for  a 
nonexistlng  asset,  and  this  without  saying 
that  that  abstention  is  highly  bei.eflcml  to 
Japan  herself 

AV.ERUAN     All      T1..I     trS^IA 

It  Is  vitiii  1>  r  Anierii  H  s  cause  ti.at  Ru&.'^ia 
be  aided  to  the  utmost  in  iirdf-r  to  lieip  her 
continue  the  fight,  despite  the  loss  of  &<inie 
of  her  (Treat  cities  and  Industrie,  cen'er,'-,  so 
she  could  t>e  a  continuous  si  iirce  o!  wt'rry 
and  weakness  to  Oermanv  a>  (.  i.ina.  m  a 
comparable  situation    is  :r  Japan 

Indeed;  an  unfriendly  Jai^eii  c^ulc  d.s-.urb 
the  shipments  from  America  of  war  niat«  "-lals 
to  Vladivostok,  the  best  port  of  entry  ti  Rus- 
sia Such  disturbance  would  Ik-  a  h">*-'. lit  act 
against  Russia  primarily.  60.  if  tlier.  u  -  a 
lingering  doubt  in  the  Russian  mma  *..  ^c  'o 
war  against  Japan,  that  act  wovild  dissipate 
that  doubt  quickly,  and  Japan  would  not 
want  Russia  to  be  an  additional  enemy  tc  the 
goodly  number  that  she  would  harvest  when 
she  fights  America.  Therefore,  the  asi-urance 
by  Japan  of  noninterferenco  with  American- 
Russian  shipping,  which  In  Itself  Is  an  Illicit 
proposition,  being  vlolat.ve  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  would  not  command  too  imprrtant 
a  quid  pro  quo  in  htr  favor. 

CH'NA  S  CLAIM   C'N   AV'.FRICA 

As  China  is  a  wellspn:  g  cf  weak:.'-ss  Xi 
Japan  ao  Is  sl»e  a  base  of  ^renij-  li  1  Ar!,<  rica. 
This  ccuntry  and  China  are  n^.i  b  und  by 
any  treaty  of  offense  and  defense  Tht  y  rue 
merely  working  tc^getlx  r  fis  c  :d  friends  with 
Identical  Interests. 

America  ha.'  rights  and  privilt-gos  m  C^hiiia 
Which  are  recognized  by  treat. c+  bv  iniir.e- 
morial  observance    by  rci^.rr.'  r      t  i."-'  :.•     and 

by  International  law  Jap  n  w...  r.;.-. (  •  i-.j  - 
ply  a  superior  force  before  .^mer.ca  ^:\p;-  them 
up  against  hcT  will.  H  -.vt  ver  Ani'^rua  has 
advised  China  that  sh'  fai  lulc  bt  happ\  to 
waive  some  or  most  cl  them  U  it  w\.  u  ci  he'p 
her.  What  America  would  not  Eurrend»T  is 
the  right  to  be  on  equal  footing  with  Japan 
or  any  other  nation  In  China  as  tli^ewhire 

That  the  Japanese  have  stopped  the  Chi- 
nese In  some  battles,  taken  some  cities,  and 
occupied  certain  provinces  Is  not  recogmzed 
by  America  as  Justification  for  Japan  to  claim 
sovereignty  over  China  so  long  as  the  Chinese 
continue  to  resist  and  refuse  to  consider 
peace  In  any  ca.se,  it  is  America's  crirdmal 
principle  to  withhold  recognition  of  a  c;..ii.te 
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of  national  pcUtlcal  status  resulting  from  Il- 
legal acts  of  aggression. 

Azr.enca  would  commit  an  act  of  dislcyalty 
to  China  as  well  as  rontrad'ct  her  professions 
Of  M^h  principles,  besiaes  goln?  against  her 
own  right"  and  interests,  If  she  would  ac- 
qule'^ce  in  Japans  reported  plan,  already  par- 
tially revealed  by  evert  acts  to  treat  China 
as  licr  exclusive  preserve  and  place  all  foreign 
r.aiiui'.s  practically  en  sufferance.  It  Is  be- 
lieved thiit  thi3  very  ha.^ic  matter  will  t.ct  be 
the  subject  of  coinprcmisrs  and  concessions 
betv.een  AT.enca  and  Japan  without  the 
absent  cf  China 

JAPANESE  PLAN  OF  EXPANSION 

Japan  a'^pires  to  create  a  greater  Japanese 
empire  In  the  Far  East  and  contiguous  terri- 
tories. When  fully  realized,  it  will  Include 
over  half  cf  the  worlds  p(  pulation,  with  rich 
natural  resource-,  a:id  geographically  m-re 
compact  than  any  empire  or  agg;egat;on  of 
nations  except  the  Unu.n  of  Soviet  S')c;iilist 
Republics  It  would  be  the  moot  populous 
empire  that  ih?  world  has  ever  witnessed  m 
all  history 

The  blue  print  cf  the  coming  em.pire  which 
the  Japa:ie--^e  military  and  naval  archrects 
mu?t  have  helped  to  draft  carries  the  s'range 
lek:end.  "Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosper, ty 
Sphere  "  It  has  been  announced  m  Japan 
w:ih  varym;:;  nuarces  and  Irilcrprctatior.s 
that  the  creatior.  cf  the  sphere  would  be  by 
ecor.omic  collaboration  and  peaceful  proc- 
esses 

The  V:eys:cr.e  of  the  plan  is  the  bulldinc;  of 
industries  ii;  Japan  proper  with  the  raw  ma- 
teruils  nf  the  s;'hfre.  the  absorptlcn  cf  the 
nianu'actured  t^ood.>  within  the  sphere,  a:;d 
the  prrduc'iin  of  cver-ln'^reasing  quantities 
cf  exportable  surpluses,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  cut  prices  drastically  in  the  world 
markets  Aided  by  finance,  nianp.i^emcr.t. 
and  distribution.  pri.sperity  would  flow  to  the 
Japanese  and  probably  to  them  alone 

The  plan  is  so  tremendous,  its  poss.bilities 
BO  unlimited,  and  its  effects  so  far  reaching 
that  wartime  is  not  the  time  to  consider  it 
It  would  only  be  elemen.tal  prudence  for 
America  to  refrain  from  giving  it  any  sort  cf 
endorsement  before  the  full  facts  are  kii>3wn 
and  the  matter  Is  divorced  from  the  prevail- 
ing Internal lor.al  politics. 

FACING    STERN    REALITTtS 

America  and  Japan  have  never  been  at  war 
U'ith  each  other.  It  is  a  glorious  record.  Ger- 
niany  would  like  to  see  It  blasted  right  row. 

If  America  and  Japan  are  determined  to 
fight  each  other,  they  would  listen  to  those 
who  take  war  a=;  a  means  to  an  end;  they 
would  ignore  their  best  interests;  and  they 
would  do  and  say  the  wrong  things  most  cf 
the  time 

If  America  and  Japan  think  that  they 
should  not  flaht  each  other,  they  jihould  leave 
Germany  cut  cf  their  consideration  and  settle 
their  difTerences  severally  on  their  merit? 
and  out  cf  their  natural  feelings  for  each 
other 

If  America  and  J.ipan  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Germany  wants  them  to  fight  each  other 
for  her  benefit  and  advantage,  that  knowl- 
edge should  lead  them  to  rediscover  the  do- 
main of  common  Interests  and  predicate  oa 
It  a  plan  cf  cooperation. 

If  America  and  Japan  are  to  build  their  re- 
lations en  labored  and  mathematically  meas- 
ured compromises  In.^tead  of  an  all-out,  bare- 
breast  exchange  of  loyalty  and  confidence, 
then  they  m.ay  as  well  announce  that  they 
are  merely  bidm.g  for  time  and  postponing  a 
war  b:tween  them 

IDFOLOOICAL    BACKGROUND 

The'e  are  certain  simple  things  that  fa- 
cilitate the  transaction  of  business  between 
Individuals  and  nr.tlcns  Neither  country 
has  the  right  to  adopt  a  holier-than-thou 
attaude.     Neither  has  a  copyright  on  noble 


motives  or,  for  that  matter,  a  mciicpcly  on 
blunders  and  invectives  Through  ciiHerent 
eyes  they  look  out  on  the  world  and  by  d.f- 
ferent  mental  processes  they  understand  t;;e 
things  of  the  world.  Indeed  liberal  allo'.v- 
ances  they  should  extend  each  other. 

Mcra:s.  which  have  a.s  many  ciefinitions 
and  adaptations  as  there  are  nitior.s  ex- 
pounding or  exploiting  them,  are  not  the 
determinative  in  the  major  policies  of  na- 
tions In  times  of  stress  Ratiier.  It  is  n:yr 
tional  self-interest  us  underst<.io<l  or  mis- 
understoid  bv  the  {persons  who  happen  to  be 
in  po-.ver  wlien  a  t;ive::  question  arose. 
Idealistic  expressions  serve  chief.y  to  steel 
tlie  soul  of  man  and  vindicate  acts  of  vio- 
lence ai^d  Incon^i.stencies  to  the  fine  sensi- 
bilities r.f  the  humin  beins. 

Mihtary  treatle.s  are  devised  either  to  allay 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  signatories  or  to 
cause  fear  m  others  so  they  will  do  or  not  do 
certain  things.  Their  sanctitv  ev^p.^rates  on 
the  slightest  blow  of  an  ill  w.nd 

Tlie  relations  of  Germany  and  Jr.pan  under 
a  treaty  of  alliance  does  not  ha\e  the  sta- 
bility and  dynamic  force  of  the  relations  of 
America  and  Britain,  which  do  rot  rest  on 
any  treaty  but  only  or.  the  conm  'i.  Ideals 
and  a'spirations  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  m   both  countr.es, 

JAPAN    AND    TRE.MIES 

It  is  fashionable  tc  say  that  Japan  Is  a 
great  treaty-maker  and  a  greater  treaty- 
breaker.  That  IS  an  a^^umpticn  of  a  holler- 
than-thiju  attitude.  But  the  Japanese  and 
their  friei;ds  are  not  Imniun?  frcra  so  repre- 
hen'-iblp  a  practice  themselvi «,  Fcr  instance, 
they  claim  that  when  a  treaty  Is  proclaimed 
by  the  Etnperor  in  an  Imperial  edict  It  is 
consdercd  as  divinely  ordained  and  the 
Japanese  people  s'and  firm.y  and  faithfully 
by  It  That  claim  amounts  to  siyuig  that 
treaties  are  more  solemn  and  iriViolate  to 
the  Japanese  than  they  are  to  other  peoples. 
It  IS  a  thesis  that  the  entire  pcpulatlou  of 
the  world.  excUidmg  the  Japanese  can  never 
accept  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  truth 
which  the  entire  p-cple  cf  the  earth,  Includ- 
inz  most  Japanese,  knew  full  \\\l. 

The  auitust  Emperor  and  his  gjod  people 
may  stand  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  but 
there  are  in  Japan  pcwei.'ul  persons  known 
as  government  officials,  politicians,  mili- 
tarists, and  chauvinists  who  treit  treaties 
with  the  Same  degree  of  caie  c:  carelesfeness 
that  their  cppcsitos  m  ether  countries  do. 
The  pract.ce  of  playing;  with  treati?s  is  uni- 
versal and  it  Is  colossal  naivctS  tor  anyone 
to  accept  tmreservedly  the  thecry  of  the 
Japanese    greater    ftdeiity    to   tiec.tics., 

CONVERSATIONS  PROCEEDIN  Z 

Aniericar.-Japar.ese    negotiation?    in    quest 


Significance  of  Navy  Day  to  Ev:ry  Citiz'.n 


of    equ.iti^ns    ar 


:d    formulas   ere    orcceeding. 


It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  are  offering  no 
concessions,  and  it  is  to  tie  expected  that  the 
Americans  are  asklne  for  none  and  vice  versa. 
Ne'.-ertheless,  there  is  a  cre.it  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  the  neg-^tiaii  nv=  will  produce 
scm.ethmg  more  than  the  labor. ng  moun- 
tains in  Homer's  Iliad  save  to  t.ie  waiting 
world.     It  may  even  be  peace — who  knows? 

If  the  negotiations  should  fail  through  the 
impatience  of  some  groups  or  tie  volcanic 
outbursts  of  some  officials,  it  is  t.  be  hoped 
still  that  the  love  of  the  two  countries  for 
the  good  offices  of  conciliation  and  consulta- 
tion may  yet  find  a  way  for  their  resumption. 

America  has  patience  as  well  a.-  firmness. 
Like  other  civilized  nations  Inspirec  by  Chris- 
tian ideals,  she  wants  peace,  but  she  dces  not 
want  peace  at  any  price. 

The  times  are  grave  and  freighted  with 
anxiety.  A  misstep  may  m.ean  war  Any  day 
America  or  Japan  may  turn  right  and  enter 
the  mansion  cf  peace  and  quiet,  or  they  may 
turn  left  and  stumble  into  the  fled  of  com- 
bat and  carnage.  Verily,  the  field  is  perilous. 
Their  steps,  they  must  watch. 
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Mr.  PITTEXGIlR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  27,  throughout  various  com- 
muniiies  in  America,  exercises  to  com- 
memorate Navy  Day  were  held. 

Events  during  the  past  3  years  have 
completely  changed  the  viewpoints  of 
many  of  our  people  who  favored  a  pro- 
gram of  disarmament  and  who  were  un- 
able to  realise  the  tremendous  need  of  a 
powerful  American  Navy. 

Those  people  are  silent  now,  and  right- 
thinking  people  are  loyal  to  the  personnel 
of  the  American  Navy. 

The  follo^»ing  editorial  in  the  Inter- 
national Falls  Daily  Journal,  of  Interna- 
tional Palls,  Minn.,  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  is  very  much  in  point: 

[Prom  the  International  Jails  (Minn  )  DaUy 
Jourokl  of  October  27.  1941] 

IwHT  N.WY   DAY? 

Throughput!  the  United  States  large  and 
small  groups  foday  are  celebrating  Navy  Day 
and  devoting  special  attention  to  activities 
which  will  spread  a  better  understanding  and 
a  greater  respect  for  American  ocean  strength. 

The  day,  iOcidenlally.  commemorates  the 
birthday  of  ttte  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
first  President  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  an  all-po*-erful  Navy  and  the  first  to 
translate  his  ideas  on  the  subject  Into  action. 

Why  should  we  of  International  Falls  cele- 
brate Navy  Dty?  We  are  at  least  l.OCO  miles 
from  the  sea  iind  are  not  directly  dependent 
on  ocean-goigg  commerce. 

We  needn't  lock  far  for  an  answer  to  that 
question.  As  American  citizens  we  are  nat- 
urally deeply  concerned  with  the  future  of 
the  Western  l|emisphere  in  an  era  marked  by 
International  conflict  and  general  social  un- 
rest. If  the  ♦arrlors,  the  self-appointed  dic- 
tators with  |corld-wlde  aspirations,  are  to 
be  kept  from, our  shores,  the  Na\'y  will  have 
to  do  the  Job.  No  other  force  can  so  thor- 
oughly defend  our  own  rich  land  from  the 
terror-  of  greedy  conquerors.  What's  more 
Impressive,  o|ir  Navy  was  never  In  a  better 
position,  better  armed  or  manned  to  fulfill  its 
obligations,  tjhan  at  present.  Our  flglitlng 
fleet  today  is  probably  the  largest  In  tonnage 
and  the  biggest  in  armament  of  all  the  na- 
vies in  the  world.  For  that  reason  alone,  we 
of  northern  Minnesota  owe  It  respect  and 
homage. 

Even  though  most  rt  us  have  never  seen 
a  battleship  or  sensed  at  close  range  the 
spirit  of  the  United  States  Navy,  we  are 
tied  to  that  great  protective  force  by  humau 
relations.  International  Falls  and  Koochi- 
ching County  are  well  represented  In  the 
ranks  of  that  fine  body  of  men  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  In  Uncle  Sam's  war  ves- 
sels. Considering  our  population,  the  area 
has  probably  contributed  as  much  talent 
and  manpo-RTer  to  the  fleet  as  any  section 
cf  the  country.  Our  sons  and  husbands 
are  holding  Positions,  high  and  low,  almost 
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wherever  the  Navy  operates.  We  have  rrpre- 
sentatives  in  H.iwali.  A'aska,  In  the  Philip- 
pines In  China— perhaps  In  Singapore  and 
■Vladivostok.  Some  of  cur  boys  are  naval 
academy  gradu.<»tes  who  have  been  elevated 
to  oSces  of  great  trus",  others  are  merely 
gol'S  who,  nevertheless,  serve  an  Important 
purpose  In  an  organization  which  depends 
on  brth  physical  6trengt.h  and  bralnwork. 

All  credit,  then,  to  the  Aihencan  sea 
forc?,s  Navy  Day  will  lave  served  Its  pur- 
pose if  It  acquaints  us  bt  tter  with  the  Navy's 
responsibility  and  its  problems. 
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EXTFNS-^ON   OF    RF^T.AI-^K.S 

f.lF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sonn  :  m-i  •-  k 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  Kl'PRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  20.  1941 


EDITOMI'iL    FHC.M    D.\KRO.\S 


Mr.  CASE  of  S<v;:h  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
a  thoughtful  and  thoueht-provoklng  ar- 
ticle by  James  Truslow  Adams  on  the  pos- 
sible implicaticns  of  the  statement  of 
peace  aims  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  at  their  meet- 
ing in  the  Atlantic.  Ihe  statement  ap- 
peared in  Biirron's  'Weekly  for  October  13. 
1941. 

Barron's  editorially  :aid: 

Although  the  United  States  has  not  voted 
on,  much  less  adopted,  the  statement  cf  peace 
alms  announced  in  August  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min  &ter  Churchill,  it  is 
alrtady  being  called  a  charter,  and  ihis  Na- 
tion is  already  being  assigned  by  the  rest  cf 
the  world  a  leading  role  in  carrying  It  out. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  charter's  5coj)e  Is  being 
swiftly  expanded. 

In  this  article  the  famous  historian  con- 
siders "what  may  be  some  cf  the  results  if  we 
do  not  retreat  from  the  pcsitlcn  assigned — 
a  retreat  becoming  daily  mere  difficult  to 
make  with  honor." 

The  article  follows: 

I  From   Barron's   of   October    13,    1941] 

Thf    .^Tl-A^■Tl^  CH^RTER  — Some  of  the  Con- 

sEgfENCEs  If  Its  Aims  Are  AooprED 

(By  James  Tru?l:w  Adams) 

It  Is  becom.ing  obvious  to  most  of  us  that, 
whoever  may  be  the  victor  in  this  war.  the 
post  war  world  will  be  quite  different  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  politically  from  that 
which  our  own  and  the  few  preceding  gen- 
et at  ions   have   conslderec    as    normal 

The  "shape  of  things  to  come,"  however,  1.'? 
beginning  to  f  rm  only  vaguely  for  us. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  cannot  make  definite 
prophecie.«  it  -.s  all  the  more  important  to 
follow  such  clues  as  we  have.  In  this  article 
we  pick  up  the  thread  of  ^nly  one,  that  lead- 
ing irc  m  the  meeting  cf  the  American  Pres- 
ident and  the  British  Pri nc  Minister  In  the 
Atlantic  list  Aucu^t. 

On  their  re'urn.  a  st,.tt'ment  .«lgi,ed  by 
them  J-iintly  v,  a.^  given  to  the  public,  the 
widei  inipilcations  of  which  are  only  grad- 
ua*.y  ui.tOid.ng, 
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A    SET    or    .MMS.    OR    A    CHA'tF'^' 

Fcr  exa.mple,  when  Issued,   it   WuS  cilled 

simply  a  statement  cf  "Peace  Alms."  whereas 
now  It  Is  coming  to  be  referred  to  as  "the 
Atlantic  Charter  •  One's  mind  runs  back  to 
Magna  Carta,  and  the  many  charters  lu 
British  and  American  hlstor\-  The  very  word 
"charter"  carries  the  connotation  of  some- 
thing far  more  weiehty  and  permanent  than 
an  "aim."  Without  ratification  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate or  Congress  as  a  whole,  the  full  extent 
to  which  America  may  have  been  committed 
Is  open  to  question.  But  It  may  be  noted  thet 
In  foreign  policy  the  President  has  enormous, 
if  somewhat  undefined,  powers  to  lead  the 
Nation  to  a  point  from  which  it  cannot  turn 
[  back:  and  the  course  of  events  is  often  more 
Infiuential  than  any  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  gcvernment.    That  course  is  now 

flowing  fast. 

THE  UNITED  STATES   UNDER   A    NEW   SET-UP 

Another  step  was  taken,  with  apparently 
friendly  acquiescence  from  Washington, 
when  representatives  of  nine  nations.  In- 
cluding Russia,  met  in  London,  and  ratified 
the  "Charter."  nipklng.  according  to  the 
newspapers,  eleven  "Allies  "  adhering  to  the 
statement  of  aims  which  Is  on  Its  way  to 
becoming  a  "pact  "  Without  here  discuss- 
ing the  wisdom  for  us  of  the  proposed  posx- 
war  ro'e  of  the  United  States,  we  may  con- 
sider oriefly  what  m.ay  be  some  of  t.iC  re- 
sults If  we  do  nor  retreat  from  the  position 
assigned — a  retreat  becom.ing  dally  mere  dif- 
ficult  to  make  with   honor. 

In  this  connection  there  are  several 
clauses  especially  to  l>e  considered  These 
provide,  among  other  things,  for  the  dis- 
armament of  any  nations  "which  threaten, 
or  may  threaten,  aggression  outside  of  their 
frontiers";  for  freedom  of  the  seas;  for 
"access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  raw  materials  of  the  world  "  by  all  na- 
tions, victors  and  vanquished;  and  for  full 
collaboration  among  all  in  the  economic 
field. 

What  do  these  clauses  mean?  For  one 
thing,  from  the  text  Itself  and  later  com- 
ments by  ChurchlU.  Secretary  Knox,  and 
others,  they  must  mean  that  "pending  the 
establishment  of  a  wider  and  permanent 
system  cf  general  security,"  America  and  the 
Empire  make  themselves  primarily  respon- 
sible for  keeping  potential  aggressors  dis- 
armed and  for  policing  the  world  by  sea 
and  land. 

What  does  this  mean  economically?  In 
the  first  place  It  means  that  for  an  Indefi- 
nite period  we  must  remain,  even  after  peace 
on  a  war  or  semi-war  footing.  It  means 
a  new  set-up  of  Industry;  plants  built  or 
altered  for  "the  emergency"  would,  to  an 
une-xpectedly  large  extent,  remain  In  pro- 
duction for  an  arms  industry  wlilch  would 
normallv  shrink  to  nominal  proportions 
when  war  was  over  This  would  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  wages,  employment, 
production,  and   prices. 

HEAVY     INFLATION     AHEAD 

There  would  be  another  Important  effect. 
After  the  Civil  War  we  had  the  riches  from 
the  development  cf  the  West  to  draw  on. 
After  the  first  World  War  we  had  the  enor- 
mous profits  we  had  made  from  it,  so  that 
we  reduced  the  Government  debt  by  $3,000,- 
000,000,  far  more  than  a  third,  in  11  years. 
The  new  arms  Industry  here  envhaged  would 
differ  from  other  Industries  In  that  it  would 
be  Government  paid-fcr.  It  would  hinder 
reduction  of  either  debt  or  taxes,  and  so  have 
It  effects  on  earnings  of  other  industries  and 
en  Government  finance  If  the  Government 
debt,  starting  at,  say  $75,000,000,000  to  $100.- 
000.000.000  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Is  not  re- 
duced but  tends  to  increase,  we  must  con- 
sider the  effects  on  Insurance  companies,  sav- 


ings and  ether  bank«.  and  p';v..-e  f.;i;J5. 
Also  It  means  heavy  inflation 

There  are  other  point*  If  h'1  n:'.t:ons 
great  or  small,  as  the  Ciiaricr  M.Htc>  are 
to  have  access  on  equal  terms  to  tiie  trade 
and  materials  of  the  world  ;t  would  seem  \o 
mean  only  that  the  whole  ;r'^(":,t  lud  c, im- 
plicated system  of  tariffs  a:.d  other  national- 
istic hindrances  to  trade  would  h:ive  t.^  be 
scrapped.  This  has  not  yet  pri.\  -d  !>  :>  ;;  e 
even  within  the  Empire  lt»eir  a-  i>t:u.i:i 
England  and  the  D.>minlons.  Furthcrmiue, 
such  wholesale  readjustment  m!1  at  (>n.e  rf 
present  world  trade  could  not  Ix  ir.ade  w;;h- 
out  such  shifts  in  prices,  wagis.  puiduciion, 
trade  routes,  and  all  the  rest,  as  to  make  th.i 
future  of  any  particular  industry  group,  cla?s. 
even  nation,  almost  uii]iredici«bie.  evt-n  pro- 
vided that  all  would  be  willing  to  be  selt- 
sacriflcing  enough  to  make  the  attempt. 

Tlie  charter  says  that  the  pu-pose  would  b« 
that  of  "securing,  for  all.  improved  lalxir 
standards,  economic  adjutinient  and  Bt>cii>l 
security,"  but  although  I,  for  one.  have  be- 
lieved our  tariffs  much  too  high  and  one  of 
the  causes  of  tlie  depre^jion  cf  the  thirties. 
I  doubt  whether  America  cculd  be  inductd 
suddenly  to  give  ail  natloii.*  •access.  <in  equal 
tern:s,"  to  our  trade,  and  whether  cur  li.bT 
standards  or  security  wculd  be  improved  if  we 
did  so  It  may  be  that  I  miyundcrstar.d  ths 
wo.'ds  of  the  charter,  though  they  .«!',H*ni  ckar 

enough.  To  bring  world  prices — fcr  goods 
and  labor  both — all  to  one  l#vel  wculd  c.iu'e 
Intense  maladjustment,  would  bring  sufTer- 
Ing  In  the  present  high-priced  csuntrios, 
and  virtually  give  the  fruit*  cf  the  war  to 
the  totalitarian  Instead  of  to  the  demccratic 
nations. 

rSOBIXMS    OF    CtTRRCNCirS    AND    FOOD 

But  there  are  also  ether  ta.sks  outlined  for 
us.  The  belief  is  growing  that  the  charter 
In  Volvos  stabilization  of  the  world's  cur- 
rencies, "a  consummation,"  lu  Hamlets 
phrase,  "devoutly  to  be  wished,"  but  one 
which  I  6€e  no  hope  for  except  In  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  gold  standard  Trade 
en  equal  terms  for  all  natictjs  cannot  te  had 
with  each  nation  edging  In  lor  an  advantage 
by  depreciating  its  paper  money  Perhaps 
the  answer  may  be  the  plan  advocated  by  <iir 
Assist.Tnt  Secretary  of  State.  Berle.  la.st  yet»r 
when  he  suggested  that  we  might  be  called 
on  to  give  a  part  cf  cur  huge  and  unwanted 
gold  hoard  as  a  free  gift  to  other  nati  .n.s  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  then*  again  en  gold. 
But  If  so.  there  Is  another  unpredictable  eco- 
nomic effect  of  the  charter  which  it  will  te- 
hoove  all  to  consider. 

An  additional  problem  wa.?  raised  when,  at 
the  London  conference  mentioned  above  it 
v.as  resolved  that  all  the  nations  which  had 
a.ssented  to  the  charter  would  Join  In  feeding 
Europe  after  the  war  This  will  probably  have 
to  be  done,  not  merely  for  humanli.irian 
reasons,  tut  to  achieve  any  sort  of  settled 
world  Nevertheless,  the  tconomic  conse- 
quences on  our  crop  surplu<^es,  farm  policies, 
and  Government  finance  may  well  be  consid- 
ered It  Is  true  that  this  promise  is  net  one 
of  the  eight  aims,  but  as  we  have  said,  the 
charter  Is  already  being  altered  and  ex- 
panded. As  one  observer  .said  at  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  In  London,  "the  fact  that  all 
these  nations  with  so  many  d;fferpnt  alms 
could  afford  to  pledge  thetnselvr<.  s  un- 
reservedly was  an  indication  qi  hew  va-'ne  and 
general  the  Atlant.c  charter  had  been  mad"  " 

The  charter  is  vague;  but.  on  th"  cth>r 
hand,  unless  one  Is  to  Igt-ore  the  plain  im- 
plication of  Its  words  there  Is  enough  in  it. 
If  the  word?  are  honest  and  mean  anything, 
to  cauie  us  all  to  ponder  the  ccnsequpnces 
somewhat  along  the  lire  <'ig.:e'tPd  aocv  all 
others 

WOULD    THE    WORLD    LIKE    CUB    RULES'' 

For  instance.  Secretary  Kr.cx  in  his  address 
of   October   1.  said:     'To  pat   it   bluntly,   vie 
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muFt   Join  our  force,  cur  pcwer.  to  that  of 
Gital  Britain,  aiicih^r  trrtat  peace -InvlnK  na- 
tion    to    stop    a^tressior.    which    micht    lead 
to    a    world    di!=turba:.ce.    at    :ts   tx-gmnings. 
We  must   he  continued,  nn'  cnly  dereat  Hitler    ; 
(and  Italv  and  Japan,  but  prevent  the  n&e   ; 
of  new  Huler?  or  other  dictators.    We  must.    ; 
for  an  interretr.um  cf  "a  hundred  years."  he    1 
BiipKPstF.    in.'-'ruct    the    world    In    the    lunda- 
mentals  of  'r-.ternat.onel   law 

Certain    things    t<ccur    to    one.     Germany 
wa,«;  supposed  to  be  disarmed  after  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  yet   secretly  ?he  rearmed,  with 
thp  result  from  which  we  are  sufferinK  today 
and   which  threatens  the  end  of  civilization. 
Obviously    U    would    seem    that    more    than 
navies,  with  their  air  forces,  must  be  main- 
tn:ned  by  us  and  the  Empire  for  the  next 
century    if    we   are    to   police    the   world   for 
that  period,  and  to  prevent   (which  means  to 
•■cume    before")     another    sabotage    of    Inter- 
national law  or  an  attempt  by  some  ^pations 
agaVnst  the  safety  of  others.    Such  an  under- 
taking  would   seem   to   mean   not  only   pa- 
trclllng  the  seas  but  internRlly  policing  Ger- 
many.   Italy.   Japan,   and    perhaps   other   na- 
tions   now    unrecocnlzed.    numbering    several 
hundred  millions  of  people. 

A    GREAT    RESPONSIBrLITT 


We  might  also  a^k.  What  about  Vichy  cr 
some    new    France?     And    what    about    these 
nations     which,     although     now    opposed    to 
Nazi     dominallon.     m;ght     also     object     to     a 
world  controlled  by  an  Anglo-Amtrican  ulli- 
ance?     It   may   be   true,   as  Secretary  Knox 
savs,   that   "the   only   kind   of   peace   which 
Is   available      •      •      •      is   the   kind   of   peace 
that    can    and    will    be    enforced    through    the 
superior    power    of    tho=e    nations    that    love 
Justice  and  ."eek  after  peace  "     Suppose  Rus- 
sia and  other  countries  should  say  "we  have 
our   own    Ideas  of   Justice   and   they   do    not 
agree  with  what   the   Americans  and   British 
decide    must    be    enforced    against    us.  '     To 
keep    the    .=eas    "clear    of    pirates    In    the    fu- 
ture"   IK.    as    Knox    also   savs.    a    very    ijreat 
responsibility,   but   to   enforce   our   ideas  of 
peace   and    Justice   over   all    the    two   billions 
of  the  earths  inhabitants  outside  the  States 
and    the    Empire    would    make   our   responsl- 
blllty   "very   Rreat'    Indeed 

THE    CREATXST    QVESTIOV 

How    would    this    be    done''     And    cculd 
America,    with    Its    isolationist    and    pacifist 
traditions,  be  induced   to  follow  tins  road  to 
&n      unknown     destiny:'     The      peace-lov.ng, 
frcedom-lcviiig    peoples    art'    evidently    grj,j- 
in^  toward  seme  means  which  wiU  prv'vent 
a    retui-u    to    barbarism,    a    rc!f;n    of    bru'e 
force,  and  the  loss  cf  that  freedom  of  niiad 
and    spirit    which    now    threaten    us.     There 
Is    the    problem,    however,    of    how    far    in    a 
rapidly    filling   and   restive   world    pe^ce   c:in 
be  comibiiied  with  a  more  i-r  le.-s  rigid  status 
quo,  and  there  1&  also  unhappily  a  w..1e  gu'.f 
bttwcen    the   cs.-,ent;al    or    dfsirable    and    the 
possible  In  human  aGaiis.      From  the  stand- 
pv-int  of  the  democracies  and  cf  civilization. 
ai  we  envisage   it.   the   defeat  of  Germt-ny. 
Italv.     and     Japan    is     essential      But     then 
what?     That  interrogation  is  perhaps  to   be 
followed    by    the    bigge.-t    question    ruiirk    in 
all    human    history        If    the    second    World 
War,  like   the  ftrst,  results  m   no  csta'oUiVied 
crder,  even  foi  a  wnile.  then,  as  the  dougi- 
bcys  used  to  say  in  France  in   1918,  "wn.re 
do  we  RO  from  here?" 

To  come  back  to  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
lii/wever  vague  it  niiiy  be,  a  careiul  ccr.s.der- 
aii,.n  of  it  iiu-.y  have  cue  important  result.  I 
was  at  the  la^t  peace  ccnfercuce  m  Pans  for 
months,  after  huvmg  spent  5  earlier  uicnthjs 
in  a  modest  capacity  helping  to  prepare  the 
ciata  for  it  I  knew  Bomcthing  cf  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  a  peace — the  iiifinite  intri- 
cacy of  the  multitudinous  and  widely  ramify- 
Ine  problems  involved,  the  passions  of  the 
peoples  at  home,  the  need  for  haste  lest  revo- 


lur.cns  flood  the  wcrld  again  with  blood  the 

pers*;na;it;t>  of  the  ntKOtiatcrs.  The  sttf.t- 
n.ent  cf  tiie  present  war,  even  If  the  Allies 
win  dehr.r.ely,  wiU  be  the  most  ccmp'.icatcd 
problem  the  human  m:nd  hab  e-.er  had  to 
solve, 

THE  OLD  WORLD  IS  DEAD 
One  thing  is  certain,  whatever  the  Atlarttlc 
Charter  may  mean,  and  however  its  eight 
clauses  may  or  may  not  be  invoked  specifi- 
cally, the  oid  world  we  knew  is  dead  and 
What  the  new  oi:e  may  be  we  do  r.^-t  know. 
If  It  is  to  be  one  in  wiiich  free  men  wiU  care 
to  live,  thev  wiU  have  to  make  sacrihces  and 
put  away  prejudices.  Events  wiU  do  it  for  us 
If  we  do  not  do  u  wilUn^ly  and  intelUgcntiy 
ourselves.  It  may  be  a  wuild  in  which  both 
marual  law  and  the  spirit  cf  chiirity  will 
have  to  be  exercised  for  years. 

In  my  upmion  the  cnly  two  nations  which 
are  capable  of  do.ng  the  job  are  the  United 
btates  and  the  British  Err.pirc  I  want  no 
union  cf  them  other  than  of  hearts  and  amis 
and  collaboration  in  the  work  cl  rebuilding 
a  world  m  which  the  liberty  they  have  bcth 
clung  to  throughout  their  histories  may  be 
restored  If  we  cannot  do  it — ani  we  can  do 
it  onlv  m  working  U^gethrr— thcr.  no  one  can 
do  It,  and  darkness  will  again  be  on  the  face 
uf  the  deep 


RECORD 

''Simply  and  Bluntly" 


There  are  more  than  econon.ic  implica- 
tions to  the  charter.  We  may  net  agiee  w.ih 
the  answer-;  It  gives,  but  we  cann-f  except  at> 
our  peril,  ignore  the  questiont  u    propounds. 


Governor  of  California  Supports  St. 
Lawrence  Project 
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OF   CALirOENIA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Oct   btr  20.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  GOV    CULBERT  L    OLSON 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Cahfoinia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  con.sider  it  an  honor  to  include 
the  follow. n<?  letter  frnrn  the  Governor 
of  California,  Hon.  Culbert  L.  Ol^on.  in 
support  cf  the  St.  Lavvrtnce  power  and 
waterway  project: 

St.^te  of  C.^liforn'ta.  " 

GovrRisroR  s  Office. 
Sacramento.  Stvtember  19,  1941. 
Grfat  L.\kfs-St   L.awrence 
TtDFWATER  As?ociat:ov, 
Roger  S^^Tith    H'.tr]. 

Washxng'on  D.  C. 
GF^VTLEiiFN:  This  Is  to  a.-^sure  you  that 
California  support.-^  the  hVAs  now  berore  Con- 
CTess  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
St  Lawrence  waterway  and  ouwer  project, 
and  of  my  desire  Ut  assist  in  bringing  about 
early  and  favorable  action  of  Cmeress  on  such 
measures.  We  in  California  believe  that  the 
construction  of  this  Important  project  is 
needed  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense 
and  to  meet  the  all-time  tran.=portatlon  and 
power  requirements  In  the  future  growth  of 
our  Nation  Plea.'^e  command  me  for  any 
assistance  that  I  can  render. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CCLBEKT   L.   DISC'S 

Governor   of   Caiiforria. 
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HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

.    i     MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  Oftubtr  30,  I'j-H 


EDITORIAt   FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp'-akcr.  uadcr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  October  28.  1941: 

[From    the   Washington    Daily   News   of 
October  28,   19411 

"ilMPLT   AND  Ut-ttNTLT" 

The  President  last  night  saldt 
"Very  simfcly  and  very  bluntly— we  are 
pledged  to  pull  our  own  oar  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hitlatism.  •  •  *  Our  determina- 
tion not  to  tlike  it  (ship  sinkings)  lying  down 
has  been  exp»-essed  in  the  orders  to  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  it  shoot  on  sight.  These  orders 
?tand.  •  *  *  Indeed,  units  of  it  (the 
Savy)  In  the  Atlantic  patrol  are  In  ac- 
tion. •  •  •  Today  In  the  face  of  this 
newest  and  greatest  chaUenge.  we  Americans 
have  c'.eareci  our  decks  and  taken  our  battle 
statlouB." 

Yes.  that  ^eems  simple  and  blunt;  but  not 
enough  so  ft  gives  all  the  President's  reasons 
for  a  declaraltlon  of  war.  and  then  stops  short. 
All  the  Pi-esldent  proposes  Is  elimination 
of  major  provisions  ct  the  NeutrHlity  Act. 
The  Senate;  committee  recommendation  for 
such  repeall  which  he  commends  as  "the 
course  of  honesty  and  realism,"  states  that; 
"any  assurrlptlon  that  by  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  our  status  of  neutrality  will 
be  changed  |ls  entirely  erroneous  " 

Is  the  coiigressional  vote  to  be  on  war- 
as  the  President  Implies,  but  stops  short  of 
saying — or  <ire  his  congressional  leaders  ac- 
curate thaC  our  neutrality  status  will  re- 
main unchiged?  Congress  has  a  right  to  a 
Simple  andfblunt  answer  before  It  votes. 

Again  thd  President  Implies  that  he  is  pre- 
paring an  A    E    P.,  but  does  not  quite  say 

so "Our  new  Army  Is  steadily  developing  the 

strength  n*eded  to  withstand  the  aggres- 
sors." Coniress  and  the  people  have  a  nght 
to  a  more  sinple  and  blunt  statement  on  that 
before  the  fote. 

The  President  says  cur  •'primary  task"  Is  | 
•■producing'  and  providing  more  and  more 
arms"  for  the  British.  Russians.  and 
Chmese.  $ut  then  he  pledges  "for  every 
one  of  pur  soldiers,  equipment  and 
weapons— aot  merely  as  good  but  better 
than  that  t)f  any  other  army  on  earth." 

When  thpre  is  not  enough  for  either,  how 
does  he  prepose  to  do  both  if  we  go  to  war? 
Congress  Mid  the  people  have  a  right  to  a- 
slmple  anq  blunt  answer  before  the  vote 

The  trufst  thing  the  President  said  was 
this:  "In  iche  long  run,  however,  all  that 
will   mattet  Is  who   fired   the   last  shot  " 

American  mothers  and  fathers  know  frora 
their  own  sons  in  camp,  as  well  as  from 
official  reports,  that  this  Nation  Is  not  yet 
prepared  fbr  war.  There  are  two  alterna- 
tives One  is  to  continue  arming  the  Allies 
as  our  •■primary  task."  and  let  American 
preparedness  take  second  place.  The  other 
Is  to  go  to  shooting  unprepared — either  by 
an  honest  declaration  cf  war  or  otherwise — 
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In  which  case  the  AmerKan  people  will  in- 
sist on  keeping  our  planes  and  tanks  for 
ourselves,  just  as  the  British  Inevitably  did 
with    France 

Until  the  President  is  simple  and  blunt 
on  these  points,  he  never  will  unsell  the 
American  people  on  their  opposition  to  a 
shooting  war. 


South  Dakota— Land  of  Opportunity 


EXTENSION"    CF    i-JKM.ARKS 


HON.  KARL  EMUNDT 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  nETRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Cctobcr  30.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    KARL  E    M,.  KDT. 
OF  SOUTH   CAKOTA 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  extended  me  by  the  House.  I  here- 
with call  attention  to  a  radio  address 
which  I  recently  deli\ered  over  station 
WINX  of  this  city  as  part  of  a  program 
in  salute  to  South  Dakota: 

SorTH  Dakota — Lanc  of  Opportvnitt 
Trying  to  meet  my  assignment  to  de- 
scribe the  agricultural  and  industrial  op- 
portunities of  South  Dfkota  In  9  minutes 
Is  like  endeavoring  to  describe  the  beauty 
of  the  rainbow  with  les:i  than  3  EdJ?ctlves 
It  Just  cannct  be  done  But  In  the  9 
minutes  assigned  to  me  as  my  part  of  this 
program  in  salute  to  South  Dakota.  I  do 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  at  least  a  few 
of  the  facts  which  makes  South  Dakota, 
today.  Americas  No    1  laid  of  opportunity. 

w.th  a  population  of  '342.961  and  an  area 
of  77,615  square  miles.  South  Dakota  Is  one 
of  the  few  States  o'  Lh(  Union  and  one  of 
the  few  spots  In  the  wcrld  where  men  and 
women  can  really  live  out  their  lives  with- 
out being  cramped  Ir  to  crowded  cities, 
pushed  around  in  traffic  Jams,  or  snuggled 
together  in  apartments  hotels,  or  homes  so 
Closely  that  it  makes  th"  boiling  of  cabbage 
In  one  family's  home  the  meal-time  perfume 
for  half  a  hundred  pecple.  South  Dakota 
offers,  first  of  all.  space  enough  in  which  to 
live  and  roam  about  anl  It  provides  in  the 
second  place  opportunity  enough  so  that 
pecple  can  and  do  really  enjoy  life. 

Speaking  of  living,  Incidentally,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Health  figures  show  that 
South  Dakota  Is  the  se^'ond  most  healthful 
State  in  the  Union  in  'vhlch  to  lU-e  Only 
in  North  Dakota  do  people  live  longer  on 
the  average  than  they  do  in  South  Dakota's 
healthful  and  sunny  clmate  And  the  only 
reason  people  live  longer  In  North  Dakota 
I  presume  Is  because  tliey  hang  onto  life's 
thread  up  there  with  tie  fervent  hope  that 
they  will  live  long  enough  so  that  eventually 
they  mav  be  able  to  move  to  South  Dakota. 


SOUTH     DAKOTA    FARM     L 

And  what  do  people 
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AND    IS    PHODCCTIVE 
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the  standpoint  of  agricultural  production 
and  almost  second  to  none  In  the  oppor- 
tunities It  oSeis  to  make  money  from  a 
small  investment  In  the  farming  business. 

The  abundance  of  low-priced  land  in  South 
Dakota  coupled  with  our  low  tax  rates  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  land  ownership  and 
profitable  farming  such  as  Is  unequaled 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Only  slightly 
more  than  50  years  old  as  a  State.  S.^uth 
Dakota  already  ranks  fifteenth  In  the  Nation 
In  the  production  of  cattle,  eighteenth  in 
the  production  of  swlne,  fifteenth  In  corn, 
and  so  en  down  the  list  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts such  as  sheep,  poultry,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  dairy  products,  and  other  Items  v.hlch 
South  Dakota  produces  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  Nation. 

As  our  vast  Government  expenditures  bring 
the  threat  of  Inflation  closer  and  closer  to 
us  these  days,  people  are  asking  each  other, 
■"Where  can  I  best  invest  my  money  In  order 
to  protect  the  savings  I  have  accumulated?" 
Any  true  son  of  S  uth  Dakota  has  a  ready 
answer  for  that  question.  Money  Invested 
in  South  Dakota  real  estate  is  today  Just 
about  the  safest  and  soundest  Investment 
in  the  world,  and  while  land  prices  have 
already  started  to  move  upward,  there  is 
still  opportunity  In  South  Dakota  to  buy 
real  estate  at  prices  low  emugh  to  afford 
speculative  opportunities  such  as  cannot  be 
fcund  m  the  entire  field  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
No  place  else  in  all  the  world  is  there  fertue 
farm  land  so  far  away  from  the  danger  areas 
of  the  seacoast  and  fo  completely  .surrounded 
by  safe  and  stable  government  as  the  friendly 
and  fertile  farm   land  cf  South  Dakota 

But  South  Dakora.  youn?:  a=  It  l.".  Is  already 
making  a  place  for  Itself  in  other  ways  beside 
farming.  The  fabulously  rich  Home-Stake 
Gold  Mine  is  located  in  the  Bip.ck  Hills  of 
SfUTh  Dakota.  Known  throughout  Ameiica 
as  the  world's  richest  hundred  square  miles 
cf  earth,  this  great  gold  mine  and  smaller 
mlr.es  surrounding  It  last  year  placed  South 
Dakota  second  of  all  the  States  In  the  Union 
In  the  production  cf  gold  and  mnny  years 
South  Dakota  has  led  the  country  In  gold  pro- 
duction South  D.ikota  ranked  eleventh  in 
the  production  of  silver  last  year,  sec-ond  in 
the  production  of  feldspar,  and  third  In  the 
production  of  bentonlte  Manganese,  tin. 
tungsten,  coal,  lumber,  limestone,  and  gran- 
ite are  a  few  of  the  other  prodticts  now  being 
produced  commercially  frcm  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  also  has  a  large  number  of 
packing  plants  to  process  the  meat  raised  In 
the  State,  a  large  canning  factory  to  process 
vegetables,  wholesale  baking  houses,  a  large 
cement  plant,  a  beet-sugar  refinery,  granite 
quarries,  and  other  industrial  enterprises  giv- 
ing employment  to  labor  and  offering  oppor- 
tunities for  invested  capital. 

SOt-TH  DAKOT.\NS  LIVE  LONG  AND  LIKE  U 
And  speaking  of  industries  in  South  Dakota, 
n  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tho  tremendous 
tourist  business  enjoyed  by  the  State  Is  rap- 
Idly  taking  on  the  rank  of  a  major  Industry. 
My  colleague,  Mr  Case,  has  told  you  much 
about  the  scenery  and  the  natural  beauty  of 
South  Dakota  which  attracts  touriFts  from  all 
over  the  world,  but  in  this  connection  1  want 
to  mention  the  famous  pheasant  hunting 
Which  annually  brings  many  thousai:;ds  of 
visitors  to  our  State.  This  year  there  is  a 
50-day  season,  starting  October  i,  in  much  of 
the  State,  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  5  birds. 
The  be.st  hunting  in  the  world  for  Chinese 
nngneck  pheasants  Is  that  afforded  the  men 
and  women  of  South  Dakota  and  those  who 
visit  us  each  year  to  share  In  this  sport  of 
kings 

Added  to  the  fact  that  myriads  of  ducks 
and  geese  make  their  annual  flight  along  the 
many  rivers  of  the  Sta'e  and  use  our  lakes 
and  sloughs  and  ponds  as  resting  places,  it 


can  be  S(.^n  that  South  Dakcia  Is  a  spcits- 
mens  paradise,  which  includes  big-game 
huntlns  In  the  Black  Hills  ares,  and  iicut. 
bass,  and  pan-fi!-h  angling  ui  lUmcst  eveiy 
section  of  the  State  'Vrs  inuecd.  <  ne  o:^ 
reason  why  S.^uth  Dakotan  live  longer  than 
people  in  ether  Slates  of  tine  Union  is  the 

simple  fact  that  there  i-  '  muh  to  i'.vc  :.r 
In  S^uth  Dakota 

UNDER  COD.    THE   PEIJPLE    BULr    IH   SOUTH    D\KOTA 

But  great  as  are  the  naturail  resources,  the 
industrial  opportunities,  and  the  farmlin? 
potentialities  of  South  Dakrt;^,  the  real  secret 
of  the  State's  greatness  i-  the  opt Iml.'Stlc. 
patriotic,  friendly  nature  of  its  citizens, 
Gtxxl  Americans,  all.  we  hate  no  racial  or 
religious  or  occupational  qt»rrels  or  prob- 
lems In  South  Dakota  Cut  In  the  Sunshine 
State  we  want  only  to  know  who  a  mun  Is 
and  what  he  dees—  we  are  not  concerned  with 
who  his  great  grandmother  Was.  or  Ul-w  his 
grandfather  etirned  his  llvlnj,  or  from  what 
eastern  Slate  or  European  country  he  made 
his  exit  t(  come  to  S*  uth  Dakota.  <nit  in 
South  Dakota  It'.'  simply  a  rt»aUer  of  "H  'wdy 
stranger — we're  glud  you'vfl  come"  Our 
State  gcvernmenl  is  stL-adiljf  reducing  bcth 
expenditures  and  taxes;  tl*  State  has  a 
balanced  budget  and  Is  upe-aUng  in  the  black. 
Not  long  ago  c.-nsus  fiijureis  ^howed  that 
S--uth  Dakota  had  the  largest  per  capita 
wealth  In  the  Union,  with  autcmcbllcs 
enough  *o  tak"  the  whjlc  State  riding  at  th© 
same  time,  tut  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  South  Dakota,  more  than  the  EUbstarce 
which  they  ha\e  acquired,  which  makes 
strargcrs  feel  at  heme  in  the  S'.ale,  and 
which  makes  old-timers  feci  strange  in  uny 
other  State  of  the  Union  The  State  mnito 
of  South  Dakota  Is,  'Under  Cod.  the  1\'  i  !e 
Rule,"  and  tiur  cltizerw  jgln  In  prayni2  that 
what  Is  today  true  cf  South  DaUota  nuiy 
some  day  tome  to  be  tiue  in  all  'he  w,':id 


Hawaii  s  Loyalty  Unquestioned 
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HON.  Sr\MUEL  W.  KING 

DEirc  Arr  rrr  m  hawmi 
IN    TliE   HOUSE  OF   KErUEiENTAl  IVE3 


Thursday.  Od^brr  30   1941 


Mr  KING.  M: .  S^.faker,  urider  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remaiks  m  llie  Record 
and  to  include  therein  an  fXi  h  inge  ol  let- 
ters between  my.'^elf,  th^  D(;:artmfnt  of 
State,  and  tho  Depaitn.i'nt  cf  the  In- 
terior. I  wish  to  discuss  H.  R  5879  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Nationalits  Act  cf  i940  ap- 
proved October  14  1940  for  tlie  ria.'ifica- 
tlon  of  the  dual-citiz  r.ship  staiu^  of  ct  r- 
taln  persons,  and  for  other  jmrposes. 
This  proposed  legi.slation.  .sponKored  by 
the  War  DepaJtment,  i<^  no-A-  before  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization for  consideration 

The  objectives  of  the  measure  are  en- 
tirely desirable.  It  setk^  to  clarify  the 
status  of  the  so-callf*d  dujil  c;t;z<-n.'-  and 
to  establish  once  and  for  all  time  their 
undivided  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
j  and  their  renunciation  of  the  claim.s  of 
any  foreign  go'.'ernment.  or  tht  :r  acrtpt- 
ance  of  i-uch  claims  and  suriender  of 
their  American  citizfn.~h;p.  The  hfLrma- 
tion  to  be  required  cI  iheLi  by  this  bill 
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gives  these  so-called  dual  citizens  an 
opportunity,  never  heretofore  offered 
them,  to  declare  themselves  and  to  re- 
pudiate the  claims  of  foreign  coiuitries 
to  jurisdiction  over  them. 

The  people  of  Hawaii,  of  whatever 
racial  ancestry,  who  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  welcome  any  such 
legislation  that  will  accord  them  the 
privilege  of  afflrminR  their  undivided  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Such  a  public  declaration  of  loyalty,  be- 
fore an  official  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, will  help  to  allay  the  doubt  and 
suspicion  which  has  unjustifiably  been 
directed  against  our  fellow  citizens  be- 
cause of  a  dual  citizenship  status  which 
they  do  not  recognize  and  over  which 
they  can  exercise  no  control.  The  indi- 
vidual can,  under  this  bill,  for  the  first 
time  formally  renounce  any  duahty  of 
allegiance,  clear  his  record  before  his  fel- 
low Americans,  and  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  which  country  he  desires  to 
serve  as  a  citizen.  That  opportunity, 
that  privilege,  will  be  embraced  by  every 
so-called  dual  citizen  In  Hawaii,  regard- 
less of  whcthe?'  the  bill  makes  such  an 
affirmation  of  'oyalty  compulsory  or  vol- 
untary. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance the  pending  bill  seeks  to  require 
of  all  citizens  over  whom  a  foreign  coun- 
try claims  jurisdiction  does  help  the  in- 
dividual clear  himself  of  the  imputation 
of  dual  allegiance,  .'^uch  an  oath  does  not 
terminate  that  claim.  No  unilateral  ac- 
tion can  do  so.  A  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  country  concerned  that 
the  renunciation  of  allegiance  severs  its 
claim  is  necessary. 

Ehial  citizenship  arises  through  a  con- 
flict between  the  laws  on  nationality  of 
the  United  States  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. Treaty  agreements  would  need  to 
be  entered  into,  whereby  such  countries 
would  accept  our  laws  as  determining  the 
status  of  its  former  nationals  or  their 
American-born  children,  and  surrender 
their  claims  to  those  whom  the  United 
States  has  admitted  to  citizenship. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  estimates  there  are  approximately 
25,000  000  native-born  Americans  of  for- 
eign parentage.  An  indeterminate  num- 
ber of  them  are  technically  dual  citizens, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  countries 
from  which  their  parents  came.  Most  of 
them  do  not  even  know  of  their  dual  citi- 
zenship status  and  would  indignantly 
deny  any  allegiance  to  any  other  coun- 
try but  the  United  States. 

Too  often  dual  allegiance  is  confused 
with  dual  citizenship.  The  latter  status 
Is  not  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  has  no  meaning  to  the  individual  un- 
less he  places  himself  within  the  control 
of  the  foreign  country  which  claims  him 
as  us  national.  The  former  is  a  matter 
of  the  spirit,  expressed  by  the  character 
and  behavior  of  the  individual.  When 
such  behavior  exceeds  the  liberties  shared 
by  all  citizens  the  individual  can  be  called 
to  account  and  suitably  punished.  No 
blanket  indictment  of  any  group  of  dual 
citizens  is  justified,  nor  does  the  charac- 
ter and  bt>havior  of  any  number  of  cur 
dual  citizens  warrant  the  assumption  that 
tills  unwanted  duality  of  nationality  car- 
ries with  It  any  taint  of  dual  allegiance 
or  any  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 


The  people  of  Hawaii  are  an  intensely 
loyal  and  patriotic  people.  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for 
many  years,  and  fully  cognizant  of  the 
important  part  the  Territory  plays  in  our 
national  defense,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  Hawaiian  com.munity  is 
militantly  patriotic.  This  applies  to  all 
the  citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  racial  origin;  and, 
indeed,  is  equally  true  of  many  of  its  alien 
residents  who  would  gladly  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  if  they  were  not 
racially  ineligible   to  naturalization. 

In  the  willing  acceptance  of  military 
service,  and  in  ail  the  other  obligations  of 
citizenship,  the  people  of  Hawaii  ha\e 
established  an  enviable  record.  There 
may  be — there  probably  are — seme  anti- 
American  individuals  and  activiiu.-..  If 
so,  they  are  few  in  number,  of  little  im- 
portance, and  completely  under  the  con- 
trol and  close  supervision  of  the  agents 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invesneation 
and  of  our  militaiT  and  naval  intelligence 
services. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  brief  visit 
l".ome,  and  have  verified  what  I  was  al- 
'eady  assured  of,  and  that  is  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  are  single-minded  in 
their  devotion  to  the  national  cause,  with 
no  thought  other  than  to  acquit  them- 
selves well  as  citizens  of  the  great  Nation 
of  which  they  are  proud  to  be  a  part,  and 
prepared  to  meet  any  challenge  of  the 
future  as  Americans. 

Many  of  our  citizf^ns,  thrnuch  no  choice 
of  their  own,  are  dual  citizens,  native- 
born  children  of  foreign  parentage.  This 
status  applies  to  several  racial  groups, 
but  the  largest,  and  the  one  that  has  been 
too  frequently  held  up  to  suspicion,  com- 
prises those  of  Japanese  ancestry.  No 
more  to  this  group  than  to  any  other  does 
the  imputation  of  disloyalty  apply.  Over 
a  year  ago  the  citizens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, through  a  petition  signed  by  over 
30.000  persons,  and  supported  by  every 
important  official.  Federal  and  Terri- 
torial, and  by  nearly  every  veteran  and 
civic  organization,  requested  the  help  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  nddmc 
themselves  of  their  dual,  citizenship  I 
append  the  correspondence  tlircufiii 
which  this  petition  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. This  mass  appeal  for  assistance 
is  the  true  expression  nf  the  allegiance 
and  loyalty  of  these  citizens  and  of  their 
repudiation  of  any  other  allegiance  than 
that  to  the  United  States. 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States. 

HorsE  CF  Represent ATi%E.s, 
Washuigton.  D    C  .  Ja\uary  jT.  1941. 
Hon,  CoRXiELL  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State.  Waslii'^gton.  D   C 

Dear  Mr.  Secrfi.ary  A  penticii  addres>ed 
to  you  and  signed  by  ever  30,000  residents  cf 
H.iwan  ha.~  been  sent  to  me  with  the  request 
that   I  deaver  it  to  you  In  person. 

The  signers  of  tiiL-  petiticu  are  American 
citizer.s  ci  Japanese  ar.cestry.  So  lar  as  thty 
are  concerned  they  recognize  no  ether  na- 
tionality arid  own  sole  ar.d  undiviued  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States. 

Because  cf  the  ccufl.ct  m  the  law  en  na- 
tK<nai;ty  they  are  cla.med  as  nationals  by 
Japan  The  only  method  by  which  they  may 
divest  themselves  of  this  sc-calied  dual  cit.- 
ztnship  status  is  by  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  Japanese  Gcverr.rr.ent  through  cScial 
Jap.ir.eiie  channels 

The  onus  cf  dual  citiztH-ihip  ha=  been  un- 
Justih.bly    raided    aga.nst    the^e    Americans, 


and  their  loyalty  questioned  because  thef 
have  not  gone  through  the  formality  cf  expe- 
triation  from  Japan.  They  feel  that  as  Amer- 
icans they  should  not  be  required  to  apply 
to  another  government  to  rid  themselves  of 
this  Implied  doubt  as  to  their  allegiance,  and 
they  petition  tiie  United  States,  through  you, 
to  provide  a  procedure  completely  within  the 
control  of  this  Government. 

I  hope  you  vtill  grant  me  an  appointment 
for  the  deliver}  of  the  petition  of  my  con- 
stituents, as  t|iifi  is  a  vital  subject  to  the 
many  Individuals  concerried.  and  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

With  highest;  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

I  S  W  King. 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
Wfishtngton,  February  1,  1941. 
Km    SAMtTEL  \f    King, 

House  of  Hcpresentatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  King:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  January  27  regarding  the  petition 
you  have  receipted  from  come  30.000  residents 
of  Hawaii  whcl  desire  the  United  States  to 
provide  a  prooedure  completely  within  the 
control  of  this  Government  lor  the  divest- 
ing of  any  citirenshlp  claim  by  Japan  upon 
American  clti^ns  of  Japanese  descent  by 
reason  of  duaUnatlonallty  status. 

As  you  knovt,  I  am  always  desirous  cf  co- 
operating with  you  In  every  feasible  way,  but 
during  this  critical  period  I  am  obliged  to 
be  out  of  my  office  frequently  and  to  attend 
many  conferehcefi  relating  to  emergency 
matters,  so  thpt  1  find  It  etremely  difficult 
to  adhere  to  |ny  fixed  schedule.  In  these 
circumstances  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  Honorable  Breckinridge 
Long,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  act  lor 
me  m  receiving  the  petition,  if  this  Is  agree- 
able to  you  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  as- 
sociates and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  peti- 
tion our  carefijl  conflderation  and  attention. 

I  may  add  tbat  this  Government  recognizes 
the  right  of  an  American  citizen  who  Is  re- 
siding abroad  In  a  country  whose  nationality 
he  also  posse$.ses  to  divest  hims-elf  of  his 
American  nationality.  Moreover,  this  de- 
partment has  long  favored  recognition  by  all 
countries  of  a  right  of  voluntary  expatria- 
tion In  cases  cf  persons  of  dual  nationality 
who  have  abandoned  their  donilcile  in  the 
countries  whos*  nationality  they  desire  to 
renounce. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CoRDELL  Hull. 

CoNGRfss  or  THE  United  States, 

HorsE  OF  Representativis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  12,  1941. 

Hon.    BRECKINtlDCE    LONC, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  acknowledging  Secretary  Hull's 
letter  of  Febrtjary  1,  in  which  he  suggests 
that  I  arrangf  with  you  for  the  delivery  of 
a  petition  froin  certain  residents  of  Hawaii, 
may  I  reiter^e  and  confirm  the  request  I 
made  orally  an  the  occasion  of  our  recent 
Interview  that  the  Secretary  afford  me  an 
opportunity  td  present  this  petition  to  him 
in  person 

The  petition  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
a  large  numoer  of  my  constituents,  all  of 
whom  are  Amtrlcan  citizens,  and  is  to  them 
a  matter  of  Oonslderable  importance.  They 
would  be  dee()ly  gratified  if  Secretary  Hull 
would  receive  tins  petition  himself. 

I  hope  that  the  occasion  may  be  given 
some  publicity  as  an  indication  of  the  loyalty 
of  this  particular  group  of  citizens,  whose 
aUegiance  to  the  United  States  Is  so  fre- 
quently questioned.  I  believe  such  publicity 
would  be  beneficial  both  here  on  the  main- 
land and  in  Hawaii. 

The  general  public  are  nattirally  interested 
In  Hawaii,  especially  at  this  time  The  ex- 
pressed desird  of  the  petitioners  to  clarify 
thei'-  Americaii  citizenship  and  to  rid  them- 
selves of  any  [dual  citizenship  stattis,   which 
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has  been  tnken  to  Imply  dual  allegiance, 
should  help  reassure  the  cit  zens  of  the  main- 
land as  to  the  complete  loyalty  of  these  Amer- 
ican citizens 

In  Hawaii  Secretary  Hulls  action  In  re- 
ceiving this  petition,  together  with  any  state- 
ment he  may  care  to  make  In  this  connec- 
tion, will  encourage  the  petitioners  m  feeling 
that  the  National  Government  appreciates 
their  plight  and  is  sympathetic  toward  their 
desire  to  affirm  their  sole  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

If  an  appointment  can  be  made  with  Sec- 
retary Hull.  It  should  not  take  more  than  a 
few  minutes  for  me  to  deliver  the  petition 
and  make  a  brief  statement  I  append  cop- 
ies of  the  petition  and  the  statement  I  pro- 
pose to  make. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  that  such  an 
appointment  can  be  arranged  at  the  con- 
venience of  Secretary  Hull.  I  am.  with  warm- 
est regards. 

Sincerely, 

S    W    Kino. 


rEfLKTME.-.T  or  State. 
Wa-hmgtu-}.  D.  C  ,  March  13,  1941. 
Hon   Samt-el  Wudeh  King, 
House  of  Representatue.'i. 

My  Dear  Mr  King:  The  Department  has 
carefully  ccnsiderrd  the  matter  which  you 
have  presented  to  us  and  which  concerns  the 
desire  of  persons  of  Japanese  origin  In  Hawaii 
to  have  additional  facilities  for  declaring  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

The  Department  has  very  sympahetlcally 
received  the  Information  of  their  desire  and 
has  carefully  considered  the  entire  proposal. 
However,  the  administration  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  so  that  It  seems  that  Depart- 
ment would  be  the  proper  place  for  vou  to 
lodge  this  request  Under  those  circum- 
stances It  seems  advisable  that  you  present 
the  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

If  any  additional  legislation  Is  needed  on 
the  subject,  the  Department  considers  that 
you  ^as  the  Delegate  from  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands are  In  a  position  to  discuss  this  matter 
With   your   colleagues   in  the  Congress. 

I  am.  my  dear  Mr  King. 
''    Sincerely  ycurs 

^  BRErKlNRIDCE    LoNC, 

Assistant    Secretary. 

March  22,  1941. 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  D  C. 

De.\r  Mr  Secretary:  a  petition  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State,  signed  by  over  30,000  residents  of 
Hawaii,  has  been  sent  to  me  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  deliver  It  to  Secretary  Hull. 
I  have  asked  for  an  appointment  in  which 
to  present  this  petition,  but  in  the  resulting 
correspondence  and  conference  the  E>eiiart- 
ment  of  State  finally  decided  that  the  mat- 
ter was  one  which  came  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  sug- 
ge.'^ted  that  I  deliver  the  petition  to  you  us 
the  executive  officer  having  general  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  I  attach  herewith  a  copy  of  As-^lstant 
Secretary  Breckinridge  Long  s  letter  of  March 
13.  which  explains  the  attitude  of  thf  State 
Department. 

The  signers  cf  the  petition  are  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry.  So  far  &a 
they  are  concerned  they  owe  sole  and  un- 
divided allegiance  to  the  United  State*  and 
recognize  no  other  nationality  Because  of 
the  conflict  in  the  laws  on  nationality  they 
are  claimed  as  nationals  by  Japan  The 
only  method  by  which  they  may  divest  them- 
selves of  this  so-called  dual-clllzen.'-hlp 
status  Is  by  application  to  the  Japanese 
Government  through  official  Japanese  chan- 
nels They  ask  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  through  appropriate  cl-.annels. 
to  provide  a  more  sirn[,le  procedure  I   r  t  x- 
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patrlatlon  from  any  vestige  of  Japanese  na- 
tionality I  attach  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
petition   for  your   information 

The  matter  Is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
the  petitioners,  and  has  had  the  whole- 
hearted backing  of  the  Hawaiian  community 
It  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
signers  and  to  those  who  have  supported 
their  patriotic  appeal  if  it  were  not  received, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  It  la  tendered,  by  some 
responsible  official  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.  I  am,  therefore,  asking  you  to 
permit  me  to  deliver  this  petition  to  you 
for  such  consideration  as  you  may  desire 
to  give  It,  and  perhaps  lor  transmittal  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  If  In  your  Judgment 
It  also  involves  the  Jurisdiction  of  his  De- 
partment 

With  hlgh.est  personal  regards,  I  nm. 
Sincerely. 

Samvel  Wilder  King. 


ST'TEMENT  BY  S^V■rL  N\  KING.  OEIECATE  IN 
CONGRESS  mOM  HAWAII.  TO  ACCOMPANY  PETI- 
TION FROM  CROUP  or  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  OF 
JAPANESE  ANCE5?TRT  RESIDENT  IN  HAWAII,  AD- 
DRESSED TO  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  HVLL.  AND 
PRESENTED  TO  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
ICKES 

Mr.  Secretary  1  I  present  herewith  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  some  30  OOO  American  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry,  residing  In  Hawaii,  all 
of  whom  are  16  years  of  age  or  over  It  Is 
supported  bv  letters  from  many  prominent 
cltlaens  of  Hawaii,  Including  the  Honorable 
Joseph  B.  Poindexter,  Governor  of  Hawaii; 
Lt  Gen.  Charles  D  Hrrron.  United  States 
Army,  cominandinc  H. Italian  department; 
Rear  Admiral  Claude  C  Bloch,  United  States 
Navy,  commandant  fourteenth  naval  district; 
MaJ  Gen  Briant  H  Wells,  United  Slates  of 
America,  retired;  Dr.  David  L  Crawford,  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Hawaii;  Mr  Oren 
E  Long,  superintendent,  department  of  pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  others 

The  signatures  to  this  jjetitlon  were  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  a  canvass  of  the  en- 
tire territory  under  the  auspice?  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Japanese  Civic  A.'=soclation  with  the 
collaboration  of  many  other  civic  and  patri- 
otic organizations  It  expresses  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  whom  Japan 
claims  as  nationals  of  that  country  In  other 
words.  the.*e  Americans  are  dual  citizens  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  in  the  laws  of  nationality 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  The 
petitioners  assert  their  sole  allfglance  to  the 
United  States  and  request  help  In  ridding 
themselves  of  their  so-called  dual  citizenship 
status. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  provided  a 
procedure  of  expatriation  which  requires  those 
over  whom  Japan  claims  Jurisdiction  to  file 
an  application  through  official  Japanese 
channels  addressed  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment The  petitioners  feel  that  as  Americans 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  apply 
to  a  foreign  government  to  clarify  their  status 
They  ask  that  the  procedure  of  expatriation 
be  simplified. 

Perhaps  an  affirmation  of  sole  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  and  a  renunciation  of 
any  allegiance  to  Japan  before  an  American 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  could  be 
substituted  for  the  present  method  of  ex- 
patriation and  by  arrangement  with  the 
government  of  Japan  be  accepted  by  that 
government  Such  a  program  would  accord 
with  the  stand  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  favors  recognition  by  all  nations  of 
the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  in  cases 
of   persons   of   dual    nationality. 

Unfortunately  dual  citizenship  has  In  the 
ca.^  of  these  petitioners  been  confused  with 
dual  allegiance.  Their  loyalty  has  been  un- 
justly questioned  Their  delay  in  following 
out  the  procedure  of  expatriaticn  l.-iid  down 
by  Japan  has  been  interpreted  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  desire  to  retain  a  dual  citizen- 


ship status.  Tl;e  matter  is  of  vr.il  mi- 
portano*  to  these  American  citlzei\s  :<.'.. A 
warrants  the  aenoiis  consideration  anil  s\in- 
piiihetic  mteresl  of  the  N.iliOnal  Govern- 
ment 

During  the  present  period  ol  InternationR: 
stress  and  the  bes:mnin«?  of  a  uar  hysteri'i 
the.se  Amencnn  citizens  of  Japanese  anct'stry 
have  been  the  subject  of  criticism  aid  sus- 
picion. Articles  liave  been  published  and 
statement*  have  b<en  made  which  have  cast 
a  doubt  on  then  loyalty  to  the  c'nited 
States  I  feel  that  the  sontimeois  wh.ch  in- 
spired this  petition  should  allny  such  appre- 
hensions and  reassure  the  clUwns  nf  the 
mainland  that  in  Hawaii  out  cU'rena  of 
Japiine.se  ancestry  are  dtinl  rltlfens  l\rc!Ugh 
no  choice  of  their  own,  are  completely  loyal 
to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  art  desiiovis 
only  of  acquitting  themselves  ae  jtK,d  Amer- 
icans. I 

NovEMtES  20,  1940. 
Hon    CoKDEix  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State.  Washingtoii.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret usy:  We  the  undersi^jiied, 
are  American  citizens  of  Jr.panc'-e  ancestry, 
born  under  the  United  States  fiug  U\  \.t- 
luc  of  our  birth  on  American  soil  \^e  arc 
American  citizens,  according  to  the  laws  of 
these  United  Statts  At  the  .same  time,  nr- 
cordlng  to  the  citizenship  laws  of  Japan  \ne 
were  born  Japanrs'?  citizens  t>< .  laiM  i  nr  par- 
ents were  subject*  of  Japan  V..  weie  thus 
born  with  a  dual  cltizen.ship  status,  owing  to 
the  operation  of  two  types  ut  cltlzcn-^h  p  laws 

We  have  grown  up  as  Americans  i::  mind 
and  spirit,  with  loyal  devotion  In  oui  Iniiis 
to  this  land  of  our  birth  Matiy  of  u  in- 
deed, were  unaware  that  we  were  clainud  us 
citizens  by  aiiothi-r  government.  Im  ing  in  in.^ 
respect  like  other  Americim!-  v.  h  cjiiite  un- 
known t<  many  of  thrm,  ure  i.htvk.-i  t  laimed 
by  the  nation  of  their  foreign-born  jmrents 

By  action  of  the  Government  of  Japan  In 
1924,  a  procedure  uf  expat rintioti  from  Japa- 
nese citizenship  has  been  provided,  and  a  sub- 
stantial numtx-r  have  been  duly  expatriuti-d 
We  wish  to  call  to  your  nttenuon,  however, 
that  the  expatriation  procedure  Is  compli- 
cated and  cumbersome,  entailing  Involved 
correspondence  and  long  waliinf  In  in.my 
Individual  cases  the  technical  d  'Sul-.e-  ni 
appalling,  and  In  numercu.--  Instances  ni  iro 
tlnin  a  year  elapses  before  the  action  is  nt 
long  last  completed  Some  of  the  older  m<rn- 
bers  of  our  group  have  found  It  wcll-nigh 
Impossible  to  secure  the  witnesses  required 
for  the  Ishuance  or  validation  cf  birth  cer- 
tificates, without  which  expatriation  appli- 
cations cannot  be  filed,  so  that  no  matter  how 
much  they  desire  to  be  expatrmted  from  the 
Japanese  nationality  they  cannot  realize  iheir 
wish.  Many  have  been  deterred  from  tak- 
ing the  neceasary  steps  for  expatriation  b<>- 
cause  of  the  cumberftomencss  and  sheer  dif- 
ficulty of  the  procedure,  or  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  recognize  a  claim  upon  them  by 
any  government  other  than  that  of  the 
United  SUte*. 

As  a  result,  an  appreciable  number  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  are  still  left 
in  the  undesirable  status  of  dual  cltlztna 
This  Is  a  situation  of  personal  distress  and 
Inconvenience,  to  the  Individual  concerned, 
resulting  In  tension  and  misunderstanding 
and  bringing  upon  the  heads  c>f  us  Amf-ri- 
cans  of  Japanese  ancestry  much  undeserv- 
ing and  unwarranted  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  .seme  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

We  realize  Just  a.s  clearly  as  ahy  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  that  It  Is  of  tht  utmost  Im- 
portance that  ihe  Nation  be  uitlted  in  loyal 
thought  and  action,  partlcularljr  in  times  cf 
emergency  or  crisis;  and  we  regard  ouraelvea 
as  the  equal  of  any  of  our  fellow  Americans 
In  the  sincerity  and  lnten.sliy  of  cur  allegiance 
to  this  land  of  our  birth  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  symbolize  our  great  nation 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  address  thi=  ,-<»?- 
tiiion   to  you,   requesting   that   you   ei.  r.  se 
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y^ur  e;0''cl  '  fff' «  *'-,  'hp  Pid  'h  *  an  arra'-.£'f>- 
ment  b^  rt  ar;,pd  v.:-)-.  -'-ap  C'fiver:;:Tie:)t  cf 
Japan  whrh  will  pr  •..;,:■  a  mon-  simple  pro- 
cedure rf  expatnatn/n  fr  :n  the  Japiinese 
natunaliTv 

R^'.'pectfully  yours. 
(Pitmen  signed  by  over  30  000  Individuals  ) 


The  World's  Toughest  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

or    MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Thursday^  October  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.    ELIOT    of    Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


THE    ^i..  :.f~  ■■i.Y    (If    THE    iNTE.-ilOR, 

Ws.^Hi.NGToN.  Apnl  23,  1941. 
tpt  honorable  the  Secret .\ry  of  Stxte 

Sin  I  have  received  thr>)ug!i  Hon  Samuel 
W  Kinir.  delegate  from  H.i.\u;i.  the  enclised 
Ci  nin'iUr.ications  Ircni  ihe  c;  '.i-r:.  r  .f  Ha- 
wa.i  ui.d  other  offltiai?  ,;:.d  p:  :;..:.ti.'  cii- 
ze:..-.  t;f  the  Territory,  with  a  petition  tigued 
by  over  30.000  Ame.'-ican-born  citizens  of 
Japane.--e  ancestry,  nuw  residing  in  Hawaii. 
T;!.-.  petition  sets  forth  that  under  the  laws 
i::  Japan  these  persons  are  also  citizens  of 
ti  .!  nation,  and  seeks  to  secure  the  good 
<  fTices  of  your  Department  to  the  end  that 
an  arrnnf:r!'n''n*  may  bo  made  uuh  the  Gov- 
ernii.ti/  .  :  Ja.  an  irr  simphfyine  the  present 
d.Scult  pr.  cedure  reqinrfd  rf  the  petitioners 
In  5crtirir._'  fx;TaTria'io!i  from  their  Japanese 
ci':zi':-.fh;p 

It  ip  ur.dr; -■ -,-d  'hi'  y^iir  [>\nur»ment 
h.T=  hore'pf'-  rn  r,  n'^icir-red  the  acceptance  of 
th.?  petitinii  directly  from  Delegate  Kins?  r  f 
Hauall,  but  that  In  view  cf  the  adminis- 
tra'ivp  rnntrcl  of  Hawaiian  afTairs  exerci-ed 
by  this  Depjartnifp.t  it  was  believed  de^-irablp 
to  have  tie  pe'.ri'  n  =v.hnv.tted  throui^h  this 
Departmc.t  The  ppti'im  an.d  *he  arccni- 
panvir.ET  d'^rumfr,!.-;  ha\e  nrw  been  con>id- 
er"d  carofully  and  it  is  my  npUimn  that  a 
final  "ttiriv  of  th"  que=tlons  presented  'herein 
1.5  propevlv  withm  the  Jurisdiction  of  y.  ur 
Department 

The  petition  1?  accordmtrly  transmitted  for 
such  attention  as  may  be  deemed  practicable 
In    the   circumstancj" 

Very   truly   yrur«. 

E    K    BiTU  FW 


Departmknt  Of  State. 
Uii.x    :■;$?.' ,  'I    May  S,   1'41. 
The  H.mnrable  Hai-.'LO  L.    Ii  kes 

6-.  I  •■    a'^j  (•  :  •'■  i  fi  :»'■!(..■'• 
My    Dt.\R    .Mr     Sr.    jtary      The    receipt    ;s 
fccknow  ledse*.!  of  \.  ui    Lk^partmeat  s  lettei    cf 
April    29.    ly-tl.    acc.nr.p.iu.ed    bv    two    bound 
volumes  c\)u,si,stiiiii{  vl   lerta.n  letters  aid  ■.  f 
pet.tion  wit'i  si»;na'u;e.s  leceived  by  the  De- 
piirtnient   of   the  Interior   fr^  m    t'ne   Dc.ecate    i 
from  Haw.ui.  all   hrtv;n.»;  to  do  wit.h  the  s.m- 
pilf\ini^  of  tlie  proctxlure  s.ud  to  be  required    < 
of   American  citi/t'u.s  oi  Japane-e  descent   in    j 
obtaining    expatriatu  n    from    their    Japanese 
nationality 

The  questions  raist^d  bv  the  petition  and 
by  the  letters  acccmpanvm?  the  petition  wiil 
receive  the  careful  study  and  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  State  Your  courtesy 
in  forwarding  them  is  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoRDELL  Hull. 


rr.ri;k<;,   I  includp   an   pd'torial   from   tho 

Bos* on  Pos'  of  Oc'obfr  ?6: 

IFi.^n.   th-    B.  .--..n   P^  st   '^l   Oct' btr   26     1941] 

THt    WORLDS    TOt"i^HE-^T    JOB 

All  t!;c  (flwrt  and  thinking  that  the  great 
men  of  history — Ni-.poieon.  Ci.arit  magne.  and 
the  rest — have  pu  into  ihcir  Ji.bs  can  ap- 
parently be  rna-Lind  b;.  d  contemporary 
.American. 

He  IS  Frank!. r.  D   Roosevelt. 

No  matter  yvliethei  we  agree  with  him  or 
not — and,  incidentally,  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  a  tougl^  Job  tougher — not 
one  of  us  can  help  but  sympatliize  with  and 
admire  the  great  man  in  the  White  House, 
who  Is  steering  so  kindly  and  resolutely  the 
course  that  he  believes  best  for  America  and 
the  wor^. 

For  ejJample,  he  is  now  facing  a  storm  from 
all  four  points  of  the  compass.  Anyone  in 
Washington  will  tell  you  that  every  other  day 
his  closest  sj.piK  rters  heap  coals  of  criticism 
on  hi?  head 

Tl^ere  is  a  strong  group  which  has  publicly 
supported  and  encouraged  hiS  resolute  stand 
at;H.ll^t  Germany  Tiiey  are  the  most  vocllei- 
ous  and  wiiy  garg  that  ever  belabored  an 
admini:,tration.  M.-st  of  them  fought  the 
R  M)sevelt  policies  tooth  and  nail  for  8  years. 
They  used  every  method  known  to  man  to 
ann    y    rtstruc*.  and  b.arrv  -he  President. 

Ihrv  are  the  itroup  which  range  all  the 
wav  !r  m  *!i'^  Roosevelt  haters  to  the  group 
which  Lilt  party  above  country 

Representing  the  efiete  upp»-r  clashes  they 
are  thoroughly  Brnish  anr,  Tory  in  their  feel- 
ings, and  most  of  them  consider  R<;osevelt  a 
traitor  t  hi.^  class  because  r.f  his  Democratic 
label  and  his  feeling  for  'he  Ignored  and 
underprivileged  in  this  crun'ry 

They  are  the  croup  who  chortled  for  years 
ever  the  disgusting  "Rotisevelt  stories." 

They  of  course,  want  to  go  to  war  immedi- 
ately If  you  think  that  the  Wry  strong 
RiH.sevelt  anti-Hi*.er  policy  ha>  pleased  them, 
you  are  nnstaken  It  i-  al'ogetht.  too  slow 
Thf-v  'akt'  mn  tonslderation  nothing  of 
reat-  n  ar.d  nothm::  of  tact;c=;  or  Strategy 
Th«v  do  :.ot  c.r'  it  th"  N.:vv  is  ready,  or  il 
the  .Arn.v  is  rtadv  or  XI  we  have  vessels 
en>aikr!:  They  only  care  for  one  thing— to 
pl.'i.e  the  whcle  Nation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Britisli  t\a«  (  r  no  tli\e.  and  mdepenaeiice  cr 
r..'  indtpt  mil  :.ie  The  lives  of  American  bcvs 
.->.nri  thp  inture  of  America  mean  nothing  to 
tli-m 

Mr  R.^se-.  fit  ki.iVss  thcrn  and  has  pro- 
reeded  on  ins  (.'vn  c  iiir^e  despite  the  moet 
cmr.iizp   us    hpcklma    ever    pivn   a  PiesJdent 

Tb.e\  are  literally  crawnng  m  through  the 
w.i.d'ws.  whisperin-:  war.  war  war,"  like 
prophets  of  doom,  the  mc.-t  insistent  group  of 
ehculs  that  ever  tried  to  rine  a  free  Nation 
and  n    cifb.i.-e  .t  President 

Th..'-.  air  n-int:  iriends  of  the  P.*'Osevelts. 
■n'.p.irtuinni;  nien^bers  of  his  family,  and  are 
usint:  rluirchmen  as  tools  While  they  pub- 
licly say  they  support  the  President's  foreign 
policy,  in  private  they  are  raging  against  his 
adoptioti  of  his  own  careful  course. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  another  power- 
ful group  which  opposes  any  entry  Into  a 
foreign  war  Tins  croup  is  large  and  has 
behind  it  the  vast  m.ass  of  the  public.  It 
wants  a  declaraticr.  of  peace  It  cannot  see 
the  Roosevelt  strategy  cf  initiative  as  a 
warning  to  aggressors  to  change  their  paths. 
The  abuse  by  this  group  is  Just  as  active  as 
that  of  the  pn  -war  group.  Neither  group 
takes  into  consideration  the  terrific  task  of 
the  President.  The\  can  only  see  their  own 
side  and  their  own  rie.-irps 

There  is  a  crowd  which  wants  war  right 
away  on  Japan,  anu  another  grc\ip  which 
wants  us  to  pull  ont  cf  the  Pacific  as  fast 
a.-  we  rail  A-  this  •,  e;y  nicn.ent  m  Washing- 
ton therf  is  a  tir^up.  ncmmally  strong  m 
suppi  rt  cf  the  President,  which  is  ca:iin2 
him  an  appe.iser  !)ecau?e  of  his  Pacific  po!:cy 

There  is  a  biismess-industnal  group  which 
IS  Complaining  that  the  ir.  ui:le  wi-h  defense 
IS  that  the  President's  de^k  is  piled  high  with 


unfinished  business.  They  do  not  realize 
that  day  aftef  day  he  is  occupied  for  hours 
with  these  very  important  negotiations  with 
Japan  in  an  tffort  to  wean  her  away  from 
Germany  without  war.  If  he  achieves  this 
diplomatic  victory,  a  lot  of  that  unfinished 
business  on  his  desk  will  not  have  to  be 
finished.  Th;re  are  angles  and  angles  to 
this  Job,  and  there  are  very  few  men  in 
history  who  ]  lave  such  a  grasp  on  them  as 
our  Mr    Roos«velt. 

We  wonder  sometimes,  although  a  great 
many  of  us  have  disagreed  with  him  on 
many  policies  for  years,  what  would  happen 
if  we  had  scni  eone  else  in  that  Job. 

Most  men  vould  have  been  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  bitterness  a-nd  disillusion  long  ago. 
Others  would  have  gone  ihe  way  of  all  flesh 
through  she<r  exhaustibn.  Others  would 
have  succumted  mentally  to  the  horrible  in- 
quisition of  the  pressure  groups,  which 
should  be  renamed  "'torture  groups." 

Yet  this  man  Roosevelt  apparently  is  keep- 
ing as  fit  ai  d  as  clear-eyed  as  ever.  He 
has  not  lost  lis  sense  of  evaluation  or  bal- 
ance. He  Is  not  yet  wholly  in  this  war.  al- 
though he  is  being  called  a  warmonger.  He 
is  not  kowtcwing  to  the  Axis  either.  He 
has  not  en(  ouraged  extremists  of  either 
stripe. 

Like  a  grei  it  captain  on  the  bridge  of  a 
mighty  llnerj  he  is  looking  far  ahead  into 
the  distance  land  he  is  steering  the  course 
alone  and  uiiafraid 

We  have  toj  accord  such  a  man  the  highest 
admiration.  'Whether  we  agree  with  his  ideas 
or  not  And  ihe  may  rest  assured  that  when 
a  final.  irrev|>cable  decision  is  reached,  the 
blood  and  briwn  of  the  country  will  be  with 
him.  1 


One  Nation  Indivisible 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

"F 

HON.  .M.ARTIN  F.SMITH 

A\SHlNGTON 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThuTidcy.  Odobcr  30.  1941 


PRIZE- WINN  [NO   ESSAY    BY   MISS   LODISB 
GATHERINE  RIGGS/ 


I 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  happy  piivilepe  re- 
cently to  palrticipate  in  exercises  held  at 
the  Roosevelt  High  School  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ijadies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  J^'ars,  in  connection  with 
their  Nation-wide  essay  contest.  Miss 
Louise  Catherine  Riggs.  age  18,  student 
at  the  National  Cathedral  School  for 
Girls,  was  awarded  the  third  prize  of  S2.'i0 
and  a  gold  medal  in  competition  with 
patriotic  essays  entered  in  the  contest  by 
150,000  Ami^rican  high-school  students 
throughout  the  Nation.  She  had  previ- 
ously won  ^st  prize  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  subject  of  her  essay  was 
One  Nation  Indivisible,  which  is  of  such 
timely  interpst  and  so  strikingly  empha- 
sizes the  importance  and  value  of  na- 
tional unity  that  I  have  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  it  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

OME    NATION    INDIVISIBLE 

These  times  are  a  challenge  to  America  to 
cast  aside  her  schisms  and  prejudices  and 
face  the  grijn  conditions  of  our  age  with 
realism  and  dourage.    To  meet  this  challeng« 
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she  must  be  prepared  to  stand  before  the 
world  as  one  nation  indivisible. 

Unity  is  a  vast  thing  to  demand  of  a  na- 
tion as  great  in  sir*  and  population  as  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps  it  Is  an  idealistic  hope  that  we 
can  so  overcome  our  political,  racial,  ar.d  social 
differences  that  we  can  be  one  indivisible 
whole.  Yet  this  Idealistic  hope  Is  our  only 
hope  today.  America  must  act  swiftly  and 
powerfully  as  a  nation.  Only  the  force  of 
unity  can  give  her  the  strength  to  maintain 
her  ideals  and  way  of  life. 

What  Is  this  Nation  that  we  want  to  unite 
composed  of?  There  are  States  where  palm 
trees  curve  gracefully  In  the  sunshine  and 
others  where  snow-capped  mountains  trace  a 
zic-zag  horizon  acra^s  the  sky  There  are 
silent  forests  and  plains  where  yellow  wheat 
ripples  in  waves.  There  are  cities  where 
synagogues  rise  beside  Gothic  churches  and 
where  the  rldewalks  hum  with  the  tread  of 
a  thousand  footsteps,  all  keeping  time  in  the 
march  of  democracy.  Above  all.  there  are 
the  people 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  typical  American. 
One  finds  him  sawing  lumber  In  the  far 
West  or  sitting  behind  a  desk  in  a  cltv  office. 
Americans  ply  all  trades  and  profess  all 
faiths.  They  may  be  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  or  they  may  be  newly  arrived  refu- 
gees from  war-torn  Europe  The  sum  of 
their  efforts,  however,  will  result  in  triumph 
If  they  dedicate  themselves  to  the  purpose 
of  making  America  .strong  and  Indivisible 

We  in  this  country  must  choose  he  unity 
we  desire.  Do  we  want  the  ruthless  unity  of 
totalitarianism?  There  Is  no  denying  the 
speed  and  decisiveness  with  which  It  can  act, 
but  In  ♦he  fli\al  anF.lj  jIs  It  Is  a  unity  from 
without,  a  unity  enforced  by  a  brutal  ta.<^k- 
master  and  Imposed  upon  a  people.  Must  we 
Americans  resort  to  that  uniformity  that  casts 
all  men  Into  one  Ironclad  mold?  Then  we 
shall  live  and  die  In  one  pattern  and  gird 
ourselves  for  the  same  mechanical  purpose. 
In  such  an  America  there  would  •>e  no  differ- 
ences In  politics,  no  artisans  w.th  pride  In 
their  crafts,  no  statesmen  to  offer  leadership. 
The  poet  and  the  artist  would  perish,  the 
lights  of  Christianity  burn  secretly  or  not  at 
all  The  music  In  the  hearts  of  Americans 
would  be  still. 

Such  an  organisation  would  have  the  weak- 
nes.s««s  of  all  machines.  Without  the  Inspirn- 
tlon  of  a  people's  vill.  it  would  nist  and  de- 
cay A  truly  Indivisible  America  will  not  be 
united  by  force  from  without  but  by  the 
spirit  of  the  p>eonIe  from  within  We  have 
much  to  draw  us  together  In  this  country. 
First,  there  is  our  Inborn  love  of  the  land. 
It  shows  Itself  in  the  tenacity  with  which  a 
farmer  clings  to  his  precious  acres.  In  the 
affection  of  a  city  dweller  for  his  particular 
street.  But  It  is  a  growing  thing,  and  It 
reaches  Its  great  cresendo  In  the  love  of  every 
American  for  the  whole  Nation,  in  the  pride 
every  American  feels  in  suveying  his  Nation's 
record  of  achievement. 

This  record  of  achievement  Is  not  long  or 
entirely  briUlnnt.  for  It  tells  if  division,  civil 
strife,  and  periods  of  depression  and  panic. 
But  there  are  passages  that  shine  with  the 
inspiration  of  those  who  won  our  freedom 
and  resolved  that  this  land  should  forever  be 
a  stronghold  for  the  ideals  of  llt>erty. 

It  Is  these  Ideals  of  liberty,  above  all,  that 
should  unite  Americans.  But  liberty,  un- 
fortunately, cannot  be  won  once  and  kept 
forever.  It  Is  a  dynamic  quality  that  must 
be  achieved  by  each  successive  generation. 
It  is  not  the  abandonment  of  government, 
but  the  recognition  of  man's  power  to  gov- 
ern himself.  To  govern  ourselves  we  must 
have  more  than  our  civil  liberties.  Our 
equality  must  be  an  equality  of  opportunity 
and  privilege,  and  not  an  Imposed  uniform- 
ity Our  Independence  must  be  coupled  with 
a  sence  of  our  responsibility  unto  each  other. 
We  must  learn  to  cooperate  and  work  to- 
gether. A  free  society  Is  one  that,  not  com- 
pelled by  force,  can  maintain  it^  unity.    Such 


a  society  is  the  hope  of  America  for  only 
with   It  can  she  be   Indivisible. 

And  perhaps  here  lies  the  hope  for  the 
world,  that  some  day  men  will  realize,  that 
the  great  things  of  life  don't  develop  from 
Isolated  efforts  but  in  the  working  together 
of  all  men.  Mankind  Is  divided  by  traditions, 
sectional  loyalties,  race,  and  creed.  If  we 
could  but  find  the  one  Ideal  we  all  share, 
the  one  faith  to  Inspire  the  world,  broad 
avenues  would  open  to  human  development 
and  happiness.  The  prejudices  and  emotions 
that  divide  us  bring  negative  results.  If  we 
cling  to  them  too  tenacloiosly.  civilization  will 
find  Itself  at  an  impasse.  But  cooperation 
and  comradeship  and  the  love  that  comes 
with  sharing  an  ideal  are  positive  factors  in 
the  universe. 

Let  us  cultivate  these  Ideals  here  in  Amer- 
ica. The  night  over  the  world  is  not  yet  too 
dark  for  the  lamps  of  freedom  and  democracy 
to  penetrate  the  shadows  Perhaps  we  can 
foster  the  germ  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
here  in  this  land  If  we  muster  all  our  strength 
and  faith  and  stand  before  the  world  for  all 
time  as  one  nation  Indivisible 


The  Cloahrooni 
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M-  I  .^MBKIITSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  is  buying  enough  clothes  for 
10.000.000  men. 

When  we  crush  Hitler  it  will  be  In  the 
Iceland  way — American  soldiers  with 
Eneli.'^  cenoral"? 

I-^ai.k..!  !  '.■  ::*  J  ;  H.'''  ■  20  times 
Monday  lu'-iiit,  but  noi  on<.e  lu  T  R.  on 
his  birthday. 

Seeing  the  greater  need  of  protection 
from  foreign  element.^;,  we  have  decided 
to  be  an  "insulationist." 

If  Germany  should  conquer  Europe 
there  is  abundant  evidence  displayed  now 
that  she  would  have  her  hands  full  for 
years  to  come. 

An  all-metal  drive  in  Washington 
would  yield  tons  of  brass  hats,  iron  pants, 
dumbb*Mls.  screw  balls,  wire  pullers,  and 
tin  horns. 

Naturally,  church  people  would  be  more 
diflflcult  to  sell  a  foreign  war  to  than  some 
others;  but  nothing  is  hopeless  to  in- 
domitable leaders. 

Raymond  Clapper,  who  followed  the 
President's  broadcast  on  Navy  Day,  once 
registered  with  the  State  Department  as 
an  agent  of  the  British  Government. 

The  startling  Hitler  map  and  document 
remind  me  of  the  two  U-boats  reported 
hovering  off  our  shores  by  the  Chief  over 
a  year  ago.     No  one  else  ever  saw  them. 

Why  talk  about  frp'^dnm  of  the  seas? 
Just  let  an  American  b  at  carrying  Red 
Cross  food  to  starv:r-.?  B-lgians  try  to 
run  the  British  blockade  aiid  see  what 
happens. 

After  the  war  when  we  have  won.  peo- 
ple every\^'here  are  piomi'^fd  everything 
in  the  speech  Monday.  Th;.<;  mean.=  we 
will  take  over  India  and  Africa  under 
our  New  Deal  and  our  world  leadership. 


The  Federal  Reserve  has  curtailed  in- 
stallment buying.  If  we  would  put  war 
on  a  cash  basis  there  would  be  no  war. 
It  would  be  better  than  a  Ludlow  resolu- 
tion. It  is  profit  and  interest  tliat  pro- 
mote war,  besides  ambition. 

The  boys  from  Illinois  ar.a  11  other 
States,  who  share  "the  honored  dead."' 
would  not  be  dead  if  the  Kearny  had  not 
been  convoying.  The  President  had  pre- 
viously said  convoying  mctnt  shoot inp 
and  shooting  meant  war.  Bo  who  shot 
first? 


The  Futility  and  Danger  of  Arming  Our 
Merchant  Marine.  Which  Led  Ui  Into 
a  Welt'-rinj;  Sea  of  Human  Riood  in 
1917,  Is  an  Lvptnciice  Which  Should 
Teach  Ls  and  t.St  President  a  V.  hole- 
some  Lcv.^on 
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Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


OPEN  LETTER  FUO.M  ANCiFl  O  b  OTP, 
EDITOR  OF  THE  lOLA  iKANir-  i  1  All  Y 
REGISTER.  AND  REPLY 


Mr.  GUYER  .Mi.  Spen!--..!,  \\n,\>r 
leave  granted  to  extend  ii.y  i  :^.!:k^  m 
the  Record,  I  include  an  op«  n  .-  :•'  i  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Anpelo  Scott,  cil.t  a  of 
the  lola  Daily  Hotixtor.  in  which  lie  in- 
quires whv  I.  utli  thiee  othot  MMnbt-is 
of  the  K.in--.ts  (iiit'-ation  in  \)\v  Ho.iso, 
voted  for  aid  to  Biiiaiii  anc:  tlnii  xoied 
against  arrnuik:  meieh.mt  .sh:})-  to  ^.-u,  i- 
antee  the  delivery  of  th  -  aui  to  i?;,'  un. 
I  endeavored  in  my  n  p,>  \>lo  ;,  I  uid 
following  a  C(  J  y  .:  h,..^  i  ;x  :i  ;<;i!.  to 
justify  our  vot-     wL.rh  in;t.:it   liave  been 


simply  because 


\^  4i 


bt    i):;Ktical!y  a 


declaration  of  v.a!  a^  w>:!  a-  a  r.iip.  of 
war,  as  arming  of  o  ,:  !ii<  iihattt  ^\:-\r  by 
President  Wilson  \\a>  iti  lyl7.  S.tia  aim- 
ing of  such  ships  by  order  of  President 
Wilson  was  followed  in  23  day.  aft*  i  tl.at 
order  with  a  declaration  d  w.n  vOiuh 
followed  the  wholesale  s;tikinL'  of  ^\rh 
ships  during  which  time  not  a  sub.manne 
was  sunk  by  any  such  armed  mei chant 
vessel.  I  tried  in  my  reply  to  prove  the 
futility  as  well  as  the  danger  to  our  pe.  ce 
of  .such  a  pohcy. 
The  letters  follow; 

OPEN    LrrTER   TO    MR     OTTrR 

Dear  Conchessman  Gltfii  I  v.:  d  r'^mnd 
that  all  Kansas  Representatives  except  Mr. 
Lambertson  voted  In  favor  of  the  recrnt  hd  il- 
tlonal  appropriation  for  leaae-lend  ;.  d  to 
Britain.  I  understand,  however,  tha*  tho 
same  men  with  one  exception,  voted  ;  •■-i::.'>t 
the  Neutrality  Act  revision  which  would  ;  -r- 
mlt  the  arming  of  merchant  ships 

To  me  It  seems  Inconsistent  to  vote  for  the 
Lease-Lend  Act  or  to  vote  for  an  additional 
lease-lend  appropriation — tl.i  n  vo'f-  a-nnn-t 
such  bills  as  the  proposed  Ne..:rality  Act 
revision. 
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I  can  see  no  loaicl  M>parat.rn  bef^xen  our 
obligation    to    m..niif.ict'.re    goods    for    Eng- 
lajiU  auci  our  oblisat.on  lo  see  tli.it  Eiiclai.d 
gets  them  after  they  are  manuf.ictureci.     II    j 
a  man  votes  to  appropriate  the  m-ney  neces-    j 
K^iry  for  their  manufacture.  It  <ieems  lll.je'.cal    i 
to  me  that  he  ?hou!d   not   also  vote  fcr  the    , 
measures  necosfary  to  guarar.tee  their  dehv-    i 
ery 

Obviou.'-iv  vcu  I<'-ok  at  it  ciifferer.tly.  Your 
vutms'  recurU  mutt  be  con?i?ter.t  ui  your  o-A'n 
eye.s.  You  must  have  s.)me  clear-cut  theory 
of  cur  country's  oblit-ation  In  the  present 
International  crisis  which  you  use  for  a  guide 
po>-t  in  deciding  which  measures  to  vote  for 
ar.ct   which   to  vote  a'^amst 

In  all  sincerity.  I  should  like  to  kr.ow  what 
that  k^uide  pu.st  i.-  Maybe  it  i.<  a  better 
one  than  I  am  usmt:  Under  any  circum- 
st-iiC'  beiure  critici/iiig  y^'Vir  vote  on  any 
men.cure  I  should  at  loast  like  to  know  the 
fundamental  theory  and  policy  behind  that 
vote  so  that  I  can  eive  a  lair  pre-cnt;-tio:i 
of  your  attitude  before  taking  exception  to 
It 

I  th.'.nk  th.e  leadtrs  c!  thiF  paper  '.vruld  also 
like  to  sfe  such  a  ^t.sTi  ni<  nt  from  you.    If  yen 
Care    to    send    it    to   me,  I  ^iiall   be   very    t,"'-"^ 
to  publish  It  m  full. 
Sincerely, 

Ant-ei-o  Sc  tt. 


HotTSF  OF   Rfprfsfnt\t:'.  FS 

0<  :■■:>  r  j.s,   i:h!i. 
Mr   A.NGEio  C   S<  orr. 

The  lola  ReQiste"-.  hla.  A'a-^- 

De.-ir  Mr  Scott.  Permit  ir.e  to  thank  you 
for  yi  ur  cpen  letttr,  which  will  affuru  ni.  an 
cproitunity  to  Inform  the  jx-ople  whv  I.  with 
three  .ther  Memhirr'^  ci  t!ie  K.i:.>as  delegation 
in  the  Hiu.'~e.  vo.ed  a«jain.--;  .irnnng  o;.;  nur- 
chant  ^hip-"^.  invol'.id  ui  the  repeal  ci  .-i.>.t:cn 
6  'if  th'>  NfUtrahiy  Act  if  lt»35  Pre.^ident 
Rcv:'sevi.'it  s.i.d  when  lie  iitir.ed  ti-.;«  lav.  that: 
"This  is  a  =:  :1  i.iv  It  I.*  .^^uch  a  Ki'.v  a.;  will 
keep  US  out  of  other  peoples  wars  "  Good 
authority  for  Its  rc'enticn.  but  there  are  bet- 
ter one? 

Ycu  sut'rest  t!.-it  I  may  lock  a'  '!v.<  niat- 
t*'r  differnitly  Y'  u  are  on  the  -icUl.ias  I 
have  a  reelstert  d  vow.  as  sacred  as  my  ca'li  to 
support  the  Constitution,  to  end-'avrr  wi'h 
all  my  powtr  to  kt-H'p  tins  country  out  of 
war.  So  had  the  President,  only  he  prcgros- 
Eivtly  made  his  vow  stronger  as  he  approached 
the  elcctlcn  I  !n<i.~tcd  h.e  would  get  us  in  w,-.r 
Ju.-t  as  Wilson  did  I  pr.iyed  I  would  bo  mis- 
take", btit  I  w.i-  nof-  He  lias  taken  the  sam? 
eld  route  if  riuphr;-v  that  followed  "Wilscn 
kept  ycu  out  of  wa.r  " 

Yi  u  ask  why  we  vcte^l  for  aici  to  Britain 
but  failed  to  vo-tc  i'  r  mea-u'es  to  guarantee 
the  delivery  of  this  aid  to  B-itaui.  I:  i.-  not 
asking  too  much  of  the  Briti--.h  to  pick  up  tr.ls 
aid.  since  they  seem  to  be  dcme  n..thing  e'. -e 
Just  new  We  voted  thi-^  aid  a=  a  iri'-a-urc 
"short  of  war."  Under  international  Ihw  an 
armed  merchantman  Is  a  war  vessel  Every 
merch.ant  vessel  we  arm  will  be  subject  to 
attack  with.out  warning,  as  Wr-U  as  tho^e 
wh:ch  are  net  being  armed,  for  it  wi  u;  J  Ix^ 
over  a  year  bt  fore  we  cculd  man  and  .i."ni  all 
Ci  the  1.200  :uid  the  evcr-incieasiug  new  ^,r.c5. 
thus  exposing  all  cr- •\-5  to  dea'h.  armed  cr 
not. 

On  March  14.  1917.  President  Wils.^n  or- 
dtred  merchant  vessels  to  be  armed  On 
March  19.  1917.  S'.vretary  Lansing  -.^rcte  'o 
Pre-ident  Whson  :  "It  wUl  not  be  many  days. 
If  past  exper.ence  indicates  the  future,  be- 
fore an  eugaiieiue:  t  will  take  place  between 
one  of  cor  guaidtd  steamships  an.d  a  sub- 
marine Wh.e'her  that  event  wUl  cause  Ger- 
many to  d  ciare  war  or  will  cause  us  to  rec- 
ognize a  state  of  Aar  I  do  net  knew,  but  I 
do  not  thu^.k  we  can  successfully  maiiitain 
the  fiction  that  peace  exi-ts  " 

Lansing  was  rirht.  Eighteen  days  later. 
April  6,  1917.  we  declared  war  This  admin- 
istration seems  tc  be  cnde.ivcnng  to  have 
that  history  repeat  itself. 


The  facti;  are  that  gur.s  such  as  can  be 
u'-id  c:.  merchant  vessels  are  no  adequate 
protection  against  submarines  and  none 
whatever  against  war  raiders  like  the  Scharn- 
ho'.'-r  and  the  Bi.^mu'ck  or  hke  w<tr  vessels. 
On  Jtme  28.  1917.  Admiral  Siinms  seiu  from 
London  to  the  Navy  Department  m  Washing- 
ton the  following  report:  "Guns  are  no  de- 
fense i'gainst  'orpedo  attacks  without  warn- 
ine  I;,  this  area  alone  during  the  last  6 
weeks  30  armed  sh:;  -  were  suiik  without  a 
submarine    being   seen." 

On  Oct.,b'>r  2.  1941.  Arthur  Kvock  in  the 
New  York  Times,  .said:  "In  cold  fact  British 
nav.ll  cff.cer-  now  m  Iceland  do  not  thlnic 
tli.'.t  arming  merchant  vessels,  m  itself,  is 
mu'h  protect icn  " 

C>' -  rL--  F, elding  El;..t.  no*e:t  navsl  exp-^-t. 
on  September  26.  1941.  said:  "In  fact  th  - 
prlncin.il  result  of  arming  merchant  vessels 
is  'o  compel  submarines  to  attack  without 
warnine  .  •  •  But  It  Is  just  as  true 
now  as  It  was  m  1917  that  against  submerged 
attaeks  wi-hnut  warning,  guns  are  no  de- 
fense. The  merchantman's  inherent  weak- 
ness is  still  lack  of  speed  and  cf  protection 
n:id  the  only  real  defense  must  be  an  of- 
fensive defense  by  warships  and  naval  air- 
craft designed  and  operated  for  fighting  pur- 
po-^es  alone." 

Arming  merchant  ships  does  not  protect 
them  but  invites  attacks  and  in-cidents 
which  precipitate  war  as  Secretary  Lansing 
pointed  otit  to  President  WMlscn  in  1917 
Besides  we  have  neither  the  guns  nor  the 
trained  personnel  to  operate  them  without 
stripping  the  Navy.  Secretary  Kncx  said  in 
the  New  Y'ork  Times  on  September  18.  1941: 
'One  thing  that  affects  this  situation  Is  the 
lack  of  guns  to  arm  them  "  Col  F'^ederlck 
Palmer  said  in  the  Washington  Star  Oc- 
tober 13,  1941,  "It  seems  utterly  esseniial 
that  the  Navy  should  not  part  with  trained 
gun  crews  for  merchant  ships  or  with  the 
latest  antiaircraft  guns  to  untrained  crews 
of  merchant  ships  Our  N'.ivy  has  no 
trained  gunners  to  spare." 

In  the  foregolns:  I  have  proved  with  ths 
most  unimpeachable  evidence:  first,  that 
aiming  merchant  vessels  does  not  adequate- 
ly protect  them.  Second,  that  arming  of 
merchant  ships  by  Woodrow  Wilson  on 
March  14.  1917,  was  the  Immediate  cause  of 
the  declaration  cf  war  18  days  later.  April 
6  1917.  Third,  that  we  neither  have  the 
guns  nor  the  men  to  arm  and  operate  them 
without  stripping  the  Navy. 

It  is  well  to  understand  that  these  mer- 
chant vessels  are  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  ownors  who  seek 
wh.it  President  Roosevelt  called  "fool's  gold." 
Our  Gc'.ernment  is  to  pay  for  arming  these 
sh.ips  and  furnish  the  crews.  The  seamjen, 
cargo,  and  ships  are  insured  which  Is  hot 
true  of  the  crews  from  the  \avy.  So  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  to  the  Neutrality 
Act  would  be  ^o  expose  our  b<  ys  to  ilmcst 
cei-ain  death  where  there  was  no  chance  to 
adei'jinrely  defend  themselves,  and  our 
ccu;.-r-  to  certain  war,  which  *as  precisely 
wh..t  'h.s  administration  Invites.  Just  as 
i's  Den.ccratic  predecessor  did  rnder  Wilscn 
in  1917  I  made  a  solemn  promise  to  my 
country  ai^,d  mv  constituency.  Just  as  did 
President  Roosevelt,  to  prevent  cur  boys 
from  bemtj  sent  to  their  death  on  foreign 
so.!  I  taid  myself  unable  to  repudiate 
every  promise  I  ever  made,  like  the  Presi- 
dent, .so  I  voted  after  election  ac-  I  pledged 
before  e'.ecticii. 

Such  arming  of  m,erchantm£n  is  futile  as 
a  protection  and  creates  a  needless  hazard 
without  compensating  advantage  If  we  arc 
eoing  to  protect  this  shipping  we  have  a  Navy 
qtiaafiod  to  do  that.  Why  crawfish  and  side- 
step with  subterfuge  and  duplic  ty?  At  any 
rate  cur  men  wcuid  have  adequate  protection 
and  a  fi^htm.^  cl.ance.  Th.ty  cculd  delend 
theiiiseives.  In  Vi^tin.g  as  I  did  I  had  no  par- 
tisan feel.ng  thrugh  I  am  sure  many  on  the 
Dem,ccrat;c  side  voted  m  favor  of  It  for  the 


sake  of  party  regularity,  fear  of  a  "purge" 
and  loss  of  patronage. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
duplicity  of  th|e  Democratic  majority  and  the 
President  wittt  regard  to  the  war  and  their 
absolute  repudiation  of  platform  and  solemn 
promises  on  tie  eve  of  election,  but  I  do  not 
permit  my  prejudices  to  sway  me  in  the 
slightest  degrpe  in  regard  to  the  national 
defense.  Butjwhat  did  we  offer  in  place  of 
arming  our  skips?  A  fair  question.  Under 
the  Lend-Lea^e  Act  the  President  was  au- 
thorized, as  Oe  did  in  the  case  of  Panama, 
to  immediately  make  available  our  ships  to 
England  to  arim  or  not  as  they  chcse.  Eng- 
land has  over  4.000.000  soldiers  and  sailors  on 
the  "tight  little  isle"  ready  to  arm  and  man 
these  ships  uqder  British  registry  so  that  we 
would  for  thq  time  at  least,  escape  military 
operation  thai  will  surely  bring  war  to  us  as 
it  did  in  1917  This  plan  has  every  advantage 
over  arming  atnd  manning  our  own  ships. 

First.  It  wolild  avoid  what  Secretary  Knox 
called  "palpaBle  subterfuge"  as  in  registering 
under  the  flaa  of  Panama. 

Second.  It  ^ould  provide  immediate  trans- 
portation for  faid  to  Britain. 

Third.  It  wpuid  provide  as  much  shipping 
space  as  any  other  plan  without  a  day's  delay. 
Fourth.  It  tvould  be  in  harmony  with  our 
avowed  polici  without  the  risks  involved  in 
arming  our  sqlps  as  under  the  order  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  i^  1917. 

Fifth.  It  wloUid  be  literally  lend-leasing 
these  ships  tp  England  which  could  be  re- 
turned on  defnand. 

You  hsked  thy  we  voted  for  aid  to  Britain 
and  then  voaed  against  the  arming  cl  mer- 
chantrren.  A  simple  and  brief  answer  would 
be  as  follows! 

First:  To  iivold  taking  another  step  to- 
ward war.   Piactlcally  a  declaration  of  war. 

Second:  T(|  protest  against  piecemeal  re- 
peal of  our  nautrality  laws  iiistead  of  honcBtly 
and  frankly  Repealing  them  altogether. 

Third:  To] avoid  a  futile,  snail-li'se,  and 
dangerous  mAthod  of  delivery  oi  a.d,  which 
cculd  be  acfomplished  by  straightforward, 
legal  action  inder  the  Leiid-Let.se  Act.  mak- 
ing avallable|  to  England  our  ships,  winch 
they  could  arin  or  not  as  they  wi.-h,  as  we  di^ 
with  Panama! 

In  Editorial  Ctorrespondence,  Theodore  Al- 
ford,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star.jin  my  opinion  one  of  the  ablest 
Interpreters  at  conditions  and  s  tuations  at 
the  Capital,  laid  In  the  Star  on  October  22, 
1941:  "Who  cin  have  any  doubt  iiow  that  the 
United  Stated  s  In  the  var'.^  It  may  be  called 
a  shooting  w|r  or  an  undeclared  war,  lacking 
the  formalityiof  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress." ThisI  opinion  followed  immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  the  ship- arming  bill. 
It  was  virtually  a  declaration  -1  war. 

In  the  canipaign  last  year  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing pledgis  to  the  people  on  war  policy 
and  I  must  ibserve  them  If  public  cfficiafs 
do  not  rtspeot  their  pledgee  and  parties  their 
platforms,  how  can  they  expect  the  respect 
and  confldenfe  of  th«  people? 

Invulnerable  national  defense  for  this 
hemisphere,  with  the  best  planes  on  earth 
to  fill  our  sky. 

Aid  to  alllfes  within  neutrality  limits  and 
so  as  not  to  weaken  our  own  defense. 

No  part  Inl  other  nations'  wars. 

No  entanglng  alliances  to  drag  \is  into  war. 

No  sendinr  of  American  boys  to  die  on 
alien  soil.      ] 

I  have  confcctentiously  endeavored  to  keep 
these  pledges  and  expect  to  continue  to  keep 
them,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  progress  of 
events  and  tpe  exigencies  of  the  times. 

We  have  ^led  for  aid  to  Britain  and  for 
the  authorlatlon  of  over  sixty  billions  for 
defense;  and^»hen  President  Roosevelt  finally 
drags  us  intoiwar,  as  did  Wilson.  I  will  go  the 
limit  to  supjort  and  prosecute  that  war.  I 
do  insist,  thcugh  perhaps  vainly,  that  Con- 
gress be  pettnitted  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogative, whi^h  it  alone  possesses,  to  declare 
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war;  but,  as  Ccmmodore  Decatur  so  laconi- 
cally declared,  "My  country  May  she  ever 
be  right — but  right  or  wrong,  my  country." 

For  much  valuable  data  1  am  indebted  to 
the  debates  in  the  House  on  arming  m.eichant 
ships  and  the  admirable  report  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Tlianking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  set 
forth  my  reasons  for  my  vote  against  arming 
the  merchantmen    I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

U     S     GVVLR. 


Child-Welfare  Activities  of  the  .American 
Legion 


EXIEN^SION   CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN   TTIF:   H^r-F   of   HL-pf-tESENT.^TIVES 


Tfiursdav    Go'  .b-  r  30    1:^41 


REPORT  OF  HO.\  LAWHFNCi:  H  .-MITH, 
OF  WISCONSIN  CHAIH.M.^N  (oh  thF  NA- 
TIONAL CHII  n-WKI.F\HF  foMMIITEE, 
TO  THE  TV,  FNTY-THr;n  .^NNr'AI  CON- 
VENTION   i'V    THE    A.ME::I(  AN    LEGION 


M:  irMITH  ol  WiHcoiisin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  national  child- 
welfare  committee  to  the  twenty-third 
annual  national  con\ention  of  the 
American  Legion,  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  from  September  15  to  18,  1941. 
This  report  contains  tie  individual  le- 
ports  of  the  child-welfjire  chairmen  of 
each  State  ad  I  am  sure  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  eviiy  Mimber  of  the  House. 

Gener.^l  Statiment 

Tlie  attention  of  the  Nation  is  focused  up>on 
national  defense  In  the  present  emergency. 
There  is  danger,  however,  that  we  may  think 
In  terms  of  material  things  at  the  expense 
of  the  children  of  our  Na.ion.  Thus'it  ap- 
pears essential  that  chill-welfare  workers 
and  citizens  generally  shcv.ld  be  conscious  of 
the  necessity  cf  kcepmg  this  important  mat- 
ter to  the  fere.  Any  sour  d  program  of  na- 
tional defense  must  have  n  it  consideration 
for  the  general  welfare  of  our  children.  Some 
day  these  very  children  will  m.an  our  defenses, 
so  let  us  Insure  that  they  will  be  In  capable 
hands  by  providing  for  their  welfare  and 
needs  now.  Make  no  mistake,  cur  children  are 
the  greatest  asset  tc  our  national  security 

During  this  year  it  has  been  difficult  in  all 
the  communities  and  States  to  held  even  the 
attention  of  interested  citi2ens  to  the  day-to- 
day routine  problems  as  they  concern  the 
child,  the  family,  and  the  community,  and  it 
n:u3t  be  realized  that  durii.-,;  the  coming  year 
the  task  will  be  even  more  difficult  but  it  is 
our  respon.slbillty  in  the  American  Legion  to 
Increase  our  Interest  and  activity  In  child 
welfare  because  it  is  fundamental  In  any 
long-range  planning  for  national  defense  and 
national  security. 

While  accompltshmer.t  in  cur  far-reachli._ 
child-welfare  program  cannot  be  measured 
to  the  credit  of  any  one  year  since  it  Is  a 
continuous  year-to-year  development,  it  Is 
fair  to  record  accomplishments  of  the  cur- 
rent year  on  the  basis  of  s  ich  subjects  and 
the   activities   pursued   in   then   interest,   as 


were   especially  emphasized    and   concerning 
which  appreciable  progress  wfts  made. 
The  emphasis  has  been  on; 

1.  Maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
American  home  for  the  child.  Tlius  selection 
of  the  theme:  "The  Security  of  the  Nation 
Depends  Upon  the  Individual  Family  Homes 
of  the  Nation." 

2.  Increasing  child-welfare  Interest  and 
activity  by  the  post  membership,  beyond 
some  one  officer  or  chairman. 

3  Mailing  April — official  child-welfare 
month — of  greater  significance  in  the  post 
in  a  coordinated  program  with  the  unit  and 
having  the  Forty  and  Eight  and  Eight  and 
Forty  assUt  in  the  activity. 

4.  Including  the  spiritual  needs  for  the 
child  in  considering  the  "whole  child"  or  the 
"whole  needs  of  the  child  " 

5  Increasing  the  reporting  of  chtld-wei- 
fare  activities  by  the  po-sts  through  the  de- 
partments to  national  headquarters. 

Pkogress  in  the  Departments  Dctung  the 
Current  Legion  Year  as  Reported  by  the 
Legion  DEP^RT^^^NT  of  Child-\S  eifare 
Chairman  at  the  Time  of  the  1941 
Area  Child- Welfare  CoNFEr.ENCF.s  and 
Supplemented  up  to  the  Present  Iime 
BT  Information  Received  Fr  im  the 
Departments  and  Gathe.''.i:d  Fr  .m  oiticial 
SourxEs  Within  the  States 

AREA  A 

Connecticut:  Conducted  a  program  for  the 
transportation  cf  children  in  rural  areas  to 
health  and  immunization  clinics  in  cities  and 
populated  centers  Legion  influence  and 
leadership  makes  the  State  veterans'  relief 
organization  benefits  readily  available  and 
gives  much  help  and  assistance  to  chlldien  of 
veterans.  Legicn  fostered  and  brought  about 
passage  of  State  law  giving  Slate-Federal 
assistance  In  aid  to  dependent  ch.lort^n, 
passed  by  the  1941  legislature.  Each  post  has 
carrltd  on  same  child-welfare  activity  best 
suited  to  its  community. 

Maine:  Accom.plished  the  formation  of  a  de- 
partment coordinated  child-welfare  cc^m- 
mittee  that  Is  functioning.  The  majority  cf 
the  posts  now  have  functioning  child-weliare 
chairmen.  Legislature,  at  Insistence  of  the 
Legicn.  ralssd  the  age  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  from  16  to  18. 

Mass.^chusetts:  Accomplished  a  coordinated 
child-welfare  committee  that  is  functioning. 
Legicn  has  made  Itself  guardian  of  the 
Massachusetts  soldiers'  relief  fund,  used  to- 
gether with  the  aid-to-depeudent-chudren 
funds.  Increased  work  done  for  chiiaren's 
health  camps.  A  number  of  bills  were  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  on  .subject  oi  child 
delinquency;  with  amendments  to  State 
social  secm-ity  laws,  measure  to  Increase 
death  benefits  to  dependents  of  veterans,  and 
increase  burial  allowances  for  veterans.  All 
have  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  A  con- 
tinuous child-welfare  educational  program  Is 
In  progress  thrcugh  the  districts  and  pt.sts 

New  Hampshire :  All  posts  have  child-wel- 
fare chairmen.  List  of  these  chairmen  is 
furnished  to  all  welfare  organizations,  and 
they  cooperate  with  the  Legion.  One  of 
the  outstanding  activities  has  been  the  co- 
operation with  the  police  in  furnishing  en- 
tertainment at  the  Hallowe'en  season.  This 
has  increased  constructive  community  spirit 
and  reduced  local  damage  to  property  to  a 
minimum  Legion  sought  changes  in  vet- 
erans' relief  laws;  also  provision  covering 
recreational  facifities  in  summer  and  health 
camps  for  children.  These  bills  were  passed 
by  the  legislature. 

Rhode  Island:  Accomplished  fonr.atlon  of 
a  department  coordinated  child  welfare  com- 
mittee. A  great  deal  of  work  done  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  superintendents  of  the  t)cys' 
and  girls'  training  schools.  Information  and 
legislative  awistance  was  supplied  by  the 
Legion  This  work  aroused  greater  public 
understai.dir.B  for  the  needs  cf  these  6ch.)0ls, 


Legion  supported  legislation  to  r,. :«e  n^je 
limit  lor  aid  to  dependent  children  from  16 
to  21  years  This  measure  was  moot  tied  lo 
raise  the  age  to  18  lo  conform  with  Federal 
provision  Legicn  also  fostfed  leeii-l.ftion 
lo  provide  Rhode  Island  w .  !i  a  Juvenile 
court  syjlem  This  bill  died  in  conunmee 
of  the  legislature.  Better  health  oit;3:i;z;i- 
tlon  in  the  Stale  was  secured  ctie  t>.  L- >;.  n 
insistence 

Vermont:  Department  recognizes  the  i.e.  1 
for  a  coordinated  child-welfare  commit;,  e 
but  does  not  have  one  Legion  festers  pro- 
gram for  constructive  Hallowe'en  r:  •►:*  •  - 
raent  This  has  proved  succefe'fui  .:  j  is 
appreciated  by  the  public.  Legion  supfiv;- 
slon  of  the  State  veterans'  relief  tur.as 
makes  its  administration  ronsirucllvely  ad- 
vantageous to  the  veterans'  dependenu. 
State  legislature  passed  LegiOn-sponsored 
bUls  to  raise  the  age  limit  on  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  lo  18  years  and  amended  Sinte 
laws  on  adoption  of  children,    i 

AREA  B  I 

Delaware:  Through  improved  chllri-wi;- .-e 
organization  in  the  department,  th'^  nr?t  de- 
partment child-welfare  conlerenc*"  \v.i.x  neld. 
This  was  a  succe.ss.  brcucht  public  i.ttention 
and  favorable  comment  and  publicity  on 
Legion's  activities  American  Legion  influ- 
ence and  activity  aided  materially  in  nvoidi::g 
serious  reductions  in  the  appropriations  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  at  pe.<!t,lon  of  lep'«- 
lature  The  amount  appropriated  was  '?rr.e 
as  made  by  previous  legislatures,  but  rff(  rta 
to  reduce  it  were  made  and  needed  to  be  cfT^et 
throiigh  informed  citizen  groups  such  as  ihe 
L/'glon  and  its  leaders  provide 

District  of  Columbia:  The  establishment  of 
the  blood  bank  In  the  District  to  meet  hu- 
manitarian need  va."!  the  outFtandlng  L-'gion 
accomplishment.  Legion  cooperated  with  one 
of  the  daily  papers  and  intercstcti  more  than 
15.000  In  the  enterprise  The  Legicn  con- 
tributed one-third  of  the  entire  crlglnal  cist. 
Th:s  service  has  been  used  by  physicians  n:,d 
has  saved  many  lives.  It  has  brcucht  very 
favorable  public  attention  to  the  Legion's  un- 
selfish activities  There  was  a  proposal  to 
lessen  the  requirements  of  the  child  labor  law 
In  the  District  Tlie  Legion  objected  to  such 
changes  In  the  law,  and  the  measure  was  de- 
feated. The  American  Legion  is  working  in  a 
close  mutually  he'pful  relationship  with  the 
public  social  agencies  and  reports  increased 
benefits   resulting  for   the  children. 

Maryland:  Continues  to  wage  Its  efforts  in 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  needs. 
Service  given  to  more  than  300  crippled  chil- 
dren and  treatment  given  to  more  than  1.800 
children  in  the  clinics  through  Increased  in- 
terest of  public-'-plrlted  citizens  Legion 
started  and  maintained  n  'successful  dental 
clinic  In  Baltlm'Te  A  I  '.'ion  legislative 
measure  to  liberalize  V.n-  Wierans  Relief  Act 
to  Include  care  for  post-war  orphans  wtg 
Introduced  by  the  Legion  and  favorably  ac- 
cepted by  State  le^'lslature.  Legion  also  fos- 
tered legislation  to  furnish  additional  care  lor 
chUdren  with  mental  defectlva  conditions, 
but  this  legislation  failed  of  paetage  In  the 
legislature. 

New  Jersey:  Greatest  progress  Ir.  N- w  ,i  r- 
sey  has  been  the  continued  work  ir.  estab- 
lishing coordinated  community  counciL-  and 
In  having  those  coramuniiy  councils  m  the 
many  localities  organize  a  State-wide  organ- 
ization. It  1?  paying  dividends  in  every  crm- 
munlty  and  to  the  State  It  is  In  readiness 
to  take  on  routine  and  emergency  activities. 
National  and  home-defe:  ^"  ]  '.hr."  were  put 
into  practical  operation  t;.'  ,£•:.  ih:-:  Legicn 
activity  as  initiated  In  the  :  i.;;d--A  »:.'arp  pro- 
gram The  American  Le^::'  :.  >•  <rcri  a:.d  in- 
"--tence  for  leglslatlc:.  tl  -r,  w.il  t-t.at.e  the 
State  to  assist  mothers  who  receive  aid  to 
dependent  children  for  the  rare  of  their  chil- 
dren was  favorably  received  by  the  ]es;sl8Ture, 
but  due  to  the  Incressed  co«t  of  already  e'-'n^- 
li^^ied    needs,   ai.d   S2r.'.e  emergency  demai.ds 
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upon  the  SUte's  resources,  the  legislature 
postponed  action  <  n  the  measure  to  better 
help  the  mothers  In  need  to  care  for  their 
dependent  children  The  lee.slature  In  New 
Jersey  Is  always  Ir.  session  aiid  It  ;s  believed 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  this  legislation 
will  be  considered  acain 

New  York-  Has  made  outstanding  progress 
In  child  welfare  Increased  Interest  has  be«n 
chi  w  n  m  thf  dutrict  child-wt'lfare  school 
conferences  Tlie  Lecion  has  done  fine  work 
ulth  the  State  training  ■chools  by  working 
v!th  the  superintendents  and  obtaining  their 
cooperation  in  placing  Into  efftHit  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Legion  In  Its  booklet 
titled  "Building  A'^^et  Citizens."  The  Legion 
hac  fought  and  will  continue  to  fight  any 
effort  to  transfer  the  administration  of  those 
Institutions  from  the  children's  division  of 
the  State  department  of  s<jcial  welfare  to  the 
State  department  of  criminology.  New  York 
State  can  be  proud  of  these  Institutions  be- 
ing in  the  children's  division,  and  It  would 
he  a  backward  step  to  have  them  transferred. 
The  Legions  proposal  for  changes  in  the 
laws  pertaining  to  juvenile  delinquency  was 
adopted.  lu  the  rectnt  recodifying  of  the 
Stale  welfare  laws  the  Legion  was  successful 
In  having  Included  a  rebtalement  of  child 
weUare  which  the  Legion  aided  In  preparing. 

Pennsylvania ;  Now  has  a  working  depart- 
ment coordmated  child  welfare  comniillce. 
Progress  has  been  made  m  orgamzing  the 
posts  and  units  for  child-welfare  work.  A  de- 
partment child-welfare  cunft-rence  held  dur- 
ing the  year  made  It  possible  to  obtain  unified 
work  In  all  parti,  of  the  department.  There 
has  been  an  abnormal  amount  of  difficulty 
In  the  State  regcj-dmg  the  administration  of 
Bid  to  dependent  children.  The  grants  are 
too  small  and  thiase  m  nred  and  deserving  of 
the  aid  find  It  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
the  assistance.  The  American  Legion  Is  ac- 
tive In  Its  effort  to  change  these  conditions, 
and  improvement  mu-st  be  accomplished. 
Through  Legion  action  it  has  been  po&bible 
to  secure  funds  through  the  State  to  equip 
and  open  the  new  vocational  training  school 
at  the  Pennsylvania  bcldiers'  and  sailors'  chil- 
dren's school  at  Scotland.  This  was  badly 
needed. 

Puerto  Rico:  Has  organized  its  child-welfare 
u-ork  In  every  po.-t  in  the  department.  It  has 
been  forced  to  do  this  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  other  organization  through  which  to 
utilize  what  Federal  benefits  are  available  and 
to  develop  public  opinion  to  aid  in  estabUth- 
Ing  additional  sorely  needed  facilities.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  m  the  islands  are  such  as 
to  compel  those  interested  in  the  humanita- 
rian needs  to  appeal  to  outside  sources  for 
that  help,  and  the  requests  to  national  head- 
quarters have  been  m.uiy.  since  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  place  frcm  which  assistance  is  avail- 
able for  children  of  veterans. 

Through  Legion  action  aid  to  dependent 
children  with  Federal  a.'isistance  available  to 
Puerto  Rico  has  been  made  possible  and  it  is 
hoped  the  Island  legislature  will  soon  make 
this  available  to  the  people  on  the  island 

Virginia:  The  American  Legion,  the  Amer- 
ican Lecicn  Aux  l:arv,  the  Forty  and  Eirht, 
and  the  Eight  and  Forty  of  this  department, 
realizing  that  cixly  by  cocrdinating  their 
planning  and  action  can  child-welfare  work 
be  done,  have  e.stablished  an  active  coordi- 
nated child-welfare  committee.  Legion  in- 
terest and  cooperation  have  brought  better 
help  through  the  ptiblic  assistance  act.  Bet- 
ter appropriations  have  been  made  to  help  In 
the  administration  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren Administration  cf  the  aid  Is  Improved. 
There  was  no  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
acts  passed  with  Legion  help  In  1940  have 
been  put  into  effect. 

West  Virginia:  A  set-back  was  experienced 
•t  the  start  of  the  year,  due  to  the  depart- 
ment chairman  of  both  the  Legion  and  the 
Forty  and  Eight  being  called  Into  military 
eervice.  However,  the  BUbslltut*  Legion 
diairman  immediately  got  into  action,  and  a 
Working    coordinated    committee    has    been 


malting  satisfactory  progress.  Tae  Legion  Is 
makir.tr  advance  through  cooperation  with 
the  State  officials  handling  public  assistance 
More  aid  is  available  for  veterans'  children 
The  L-egion  la  interested  In  Improvements  at 
the  boys'  Indiastrlal  school  In  th(  State  Th^j 
Governor  promised  many  neeced  chances 
While  those  premises  have  not  t-een  fultillea 
altotfPther,  and  the  school  Is  In  r.eed  of  much 
attention,  the  Legion  *iU  continue  to  cocp- 
erate  with  the  Governor  to  brir  g  atx^ut  the 
necessary  changes  A  study  nw  Is  being 
made  by  the  University  cf  West  Vireinia 
which  will  more  completely  point  to  the  needs 
and  support  the  desired  changes.  Tl.rcu>ih 
Legion  influence,  the  legisiaturj  provided  a 
more  siiflicient  budget  for  the  State  trRir,.:ig 
schools:  also  provided  better  appropriations 
for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

.fREA  c 

Alabama:  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
meet  the  medical  necd.<  cf  fami  :e-  ar.d  chil- 
dren. The  Leeion  works  with  tte  public  wel- 
fare and  health  agent^ies  to  aid  in  improving 
the  facilities  and  to  help  in  ha\ing  'he  serv- 
ice and  aid  reach  those  in  need  In  Alabama 
one-sixth  of  all  death.^  former!^  were  caused 
by  cor.ditions  re'ated  to  chi'dbirth  The 
American  Leeion  and  Its  afflUated  orcRn.za- 
t;ons  joined  with  other  agencle'  ar.d  a:deri  in 
e.^tablishmg  maternity  clinics  At  the.^e  clin- 
ics expectant  mothers  are  civen  advice  and 
service  needed  A  year  ago  the.'-e  clinics  were 
organized;  more  than  ."i.OOO  parents  visited 
them  in  the  first  year:  thl^:  ye.^r  more  thnn 
9  000  have  visited  them,  and  20  )00  visits  were 
made  by  the  workers.  There  Is  the  finest 
cooperative  relation  be':ween  the  Leeion  and 
the  State  department  of  publi:  welfare,  and 
all  child  welfare  needs  receive  prompt  and 
hejpfu!  consideration  The  I.eglnn  also  1- as 
fine  cooperative  relnticn  wi^h  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  b<^vs'  Industrial  school  and  is 
acccmplishins  good   results  in  that  activity. 

Ar''ansa£-  Greatest  progress  nas  been  made 
tlirough  mcre.Tscd  cof)rdlnation  of  work  be- 
tween the  Ijeeirn  and  the  State  and  county 
departments  of  public  welfare  This  Is  both 
from  the  standp<.iint  of  rejerri'ls  and  certifi- 
cation of  applicants  for  wo-k  and  relief. 
This  has  worked  to  the  .'idv.nr.'.iee  •  f  veterans 
and  their  children  AppliciitK  ::?  .-f  nt  to  na- 
tional hendqui'. rtcrs  for  as.-lst,>nce  have  de- 
crea.sed  and  will  continue  to  decrease  The 
child  welfare  program  has  been  sold  to  tne 
posts  through  intensive  work  it  conferences 
and  by  correspondence 

Aid  to  dependent  children  rrants  are  too 
small,  but  by  a  campaign  of  education  that 
enlist.s  ptiblic  huerest  and  understanding, 
improvements  are  cr  mir.g.  The  State  legis- 
lature mcrea-'ied  the  appropriations  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  thi.s  year  Through 
Legion  endeavor  the  State  now  has  lt« 
well-baby  clinics  and  visiting    lurses 

Florida:  A  very  complete  chid  welfare  or- 
ganization has  been  set  up  in  Florida  in  the 
past  year:  now  has  an  active  coordinated 
child  welfare  committee  that  meets  and 
platis  the  program  aiid  has  to  low-up  meet- 
ings at  regular  initrvals  during  the  year. 
Theie  15  a  complete  dL^trirt  jtt-up.  ar.d  the 
post.s  are  rapidly  bein^  orgarized  in  child 
welfare.  Throuch  Leeion  act!  .-ity  the  State 
legislature  Increased  the  app  opilatlon  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  Irom  $400  000  to 
81.150  000  and  provided  the  nectss<iry  reve- 
nue bills  to  raise  thi.s  mcney:  secured 
an  appropriation  for  education  of  or- 
phans of  World  War  veteians:  enacted 
measure  providing  Strste  s  jpervislon  of 
boarding  and  nurs<:-ry  schools  for  children; 
enacted  a  satisfactory  amendment  covering 
child-labor  laws:  enacted  measure  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  anyone  under  18  years 
of  age  in  any  public  place  whe :e  liitoxicatlng 
beverages  are  sold,  or  In  Juke  Jjlnte  or  dance 
halls:  secured  Increase  in  appropriation  for 
Florida  Crippled  Children's  Coinmls.sion.  suf- 
ficlent  to  cover  the  purchase  of  braces  and 
other  appliance?:  through  Le;:ion  Influence 
and  help  the  school -lunch  pre  gram  through 


the  use  of  stirplus  commodities  Is  now  op>er- 
hling  State-Wide. 

Georgia:  The  department  has  an  active 
functioning  coordinated  child-welfare  com- 
mittee Because  of  several  yertrs  influence 
and  insistence  by  the  Legion,  the  Sute  leg- 
islature appropriated  $2,000,000  lor  a  build- 
ing program  for  the  State  institutions  for 
children,  and  this  program  Is  In  action  This 
will  permit  a  great  number  of  improvements 
at  the  boys"  and  girls'  training  school.  In 
which  the  Legion  has  been  vitally  Interested. 
Also,  It  will  permit  an  enlargement  and  bet- 
ter facilities  for  the  inatltution  for  feeble- 
minded children. 

There  Is  etcellent  cooperation  between  the 
Legion  and  the  State  welfare  and  health 
authorities.  This  has  been  mutually  help- 
ful and  brings  benefits  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents 

Through  the  Forty  and  Eight  committee 
more  than  20,000  children  have  been  ex- 
amined physically,  and  at  least  14.000  have 
been  Immunized  against  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
and  smallpojt.  More  than  1.000  have  been 
treated  for  hookworm  All  of  this  service 
has  been  furnished  by  these  volunteers  In 
counties  that  do  not  have  public-health  serv- 
ices, and  tlje  Forty  and  Eight  has  carried 
on  this  worK  with  the  approval  of  the  health 
authorities,  thus  demonstrating  the  need  that 
will  help  to  eventually  establish  the  public- 
health  services  In  these  localities  The  only 
charge  that  is  made  Is  that  each  child  Is 
asked  to  pay  5  cents  to  Inculcate  a  sense 
of  individual  obligation,  and  where  it  Is  pos- 
sible. It  IS  suggested  that  the  child  pay  an 
additional  5  cents  to  help  pay  for  some  child 
who  cannot  pay.  The  small  contribution  Is 
for  the  purp<«se  of  training  the  child  In  feeling 
a  responsloility  toward  his  associates  and 
neighbors.     ' 

Kentucky:  A  department-coordinated 
chlld-welfhre  committee  is  in  the  course  of 
organization,  but  development  was  retarded 
due  to  the  jenous  Illness  of  the  department 
chairman  since  early  this  year  and  his  death 
June  22  While  the  department  has  carried 
on  Its  chlld-lweLfare  activities,  a  new  chairman 
was  not  appointed,  because  there  was  always 
the  hope  thnt  Mike  Sullivan  wculd  recover, 
and  his  urg*  to  get  Into  action  In  the  child- 
welfare  program  was  so  sincere  and  strong 
that  it  was  held  out  to  him  as  a  goal  to 
attain  Thip  was  of  great  comfcrt  to  him 
In  his  serious  Illness.  The  work  he  began 
will  now  continue  as  a  memorial  to  him 

The  legislature  enacted  an  a:d-to-depend- 
ent-children  law,  which  Is  Included  In  the 
legal  test  tljat  Is  in  process.  The  American 
Legion  Is  leaning  the  battle  In  upholding  the 
validity  of  the  law.  and  if  the  court  decision 
Is  adverse  tlhe  American  Legion  will  Imme- 
diately sportsor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  correct  t|ie  points  at  Issue  and  make  the 
law  constitutional.  Work  has  been  started 
in  the  field  of  Juvenile-delinquency  preven- 
tion and  treatment.  There  was  no  session  of 
the  leglslattire  in  Kentucky  in  1941 

Louisiana;  The  finest  cooperative  relation 
exists  between  the  Legion  and  the  State  de- 
partments o|  public  welfare  and  public  health. 
The  Amerlcfin  Legion  Auxiliary  Is  working 
With  the  management  of  the  girls*  training 
school  and  the  American  Legion  is  doing  the 
same  at  thei  boys"  school.  There  have  been 
beneficial  changes  resulting  from  this  work. 

The  Legion  has  Insisted  that  greater  fa- 
cilities be  provided  in  the  State  sanitarium 
for  tuberculer  children,  and  this  Influence  Is 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  Governor,  re- 
sulting In  njore  beds  and  better  equipment. 
Convalescent  service  now  if  being  established 
In  the  Statje  domiciliary  for  crippled  chil- 
dren as  thelresult  of  Legion  Interest. 

Perhaps  tke  most  Important  help  that  has 
been  given  by  the  Legion  is  in  aiding  the 
public  agencies  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
in  the  personnel  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  these  public  agencies. 

Mississippi:  After  5  years  of  intense  work 
the  American  Legion   can   credit   to   Its   ac- 
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comphshment  that  through  it5  efforts  the 
State  of  Mii-.slssippi  has  enacted  the  ald-to- 
dependent-children  law  and  helped  to  put 
Into  operation  the  progra  n  as  provided  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  It  was  put  into  op- 
eration through  the  action  of  the  1941  legis- 
lature. It  means  assistarce  to  more  than 
100.000  children  who  ha-e  been  In  need. 
The  American  Legion  is  Interested  and  watch- 
ful in  seeing  that  administration  for  this  aid 
Is  provided  in  the  State. 

There  is  an  active,  coordinated  child-wel- 
fare committee.  It  meets  to  plan  the  pro- 
gram and  has  the  neces-sary  follow-up  meet- 
ings at  regular  Intervals.  This  committee 
together  with  the  district  end  county  organi- 
zations has  excellent  coo;)eration  with  the 
State  departments  of  pubic  welfare,  public 
health,  public  Instruction  and  public  safe- 
ty Also  there  Is  a  close  and  helpful  rela- 
tionship existing  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration  that  has  g  ven  aid  and  serv- 
ice to  many  children  of  veterans  A  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  that  will  bring 
needed  changes  In  the  Staie  training  schools 
and  at  present  the  Leglo.i  Is  conducting  a 
campaign  to  Inform  the  public. 

Nor'ih  Carolina:  An  active,  coordinated 
child-welfare  comnilttee  erdsts,  with  a  secre- 
tary doing  almost  full-time  service  in  a 
voluntary  capacity.  Gooi  work  has  been 
done  In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  A  check-up  has  been 
made  on  all  known  cases  of  veterans'  chil- 
dren, so  that  benefits  available  under  new 
Federal  laws  can  be  obtained  for  these  who 
are  eligible.  In  this  service  the  child-welfare 
committee  is  working  closely  with  the  de- 
partm.ent  rehabilitation  committee  and  the 
State  service  ofHcers.  A  rather  large  number 
of  cases  has  been  founc  eligible  to  these 
benefits.  Through  Legion  Influence  the 
State  legislature  providcc.  an  appropriation 
for  the  enlargement  of  tne  State  home  for 
feeble-minded  children.  Child-welfare  serv- 
ices under  the  Federal  security  program  have 
been  expanded  through  Legion  activity. 

Oklahoma:  In  Oklahoma  there  is  a  full- 
ttm.e  child-welfare  officer  l;i  department  head- 
quarters who  coordinatef  the  work  of  the 
four  organizations  as  w.-Il  as  obtaining  a 
close  coordination  with  the  rehabilitation 
com.mittee  and  the  service  officers  There 
are  24  child  health  clinics  fostered  by  the 
American  Legion  in  which  service  has  been 
gl%en  to  584  persons  during  the  past  year. 
Mere  than  50  percent  of  the  posts  have  child- 
welfare  chairmen  who  are  cooperating  with 
the  American  Legion  Aux  Ilary  and  the  pub- 
lic agencies  District  child-welfare  confer- 
ences have  been  held  ir  every  district,  at 
which  more  than  75  percent  of  the  posts  hove 
been  represented.  During  1941  a  child-wel- 
fare caravan  on  a  State-\*'ide  basis  was  car- 
ried out  In  the  departments  and  was  titled 
as  a  child-welfare  clinic.  Problem  child  wel- 
fare cases  were  presented  and  advice  and 
guidance  were  received  b;-  the  local  workers 
from  the  department  workers.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  posts  was  directly  Interested 
In  this  way.  The  American  Legion  is  the 
guardian  of  the  State  em«  rgency  aid  for  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  through  which 
$150,000  a  year  Is  provided  for  emergency 
relief  for  children.  This  lund  is  well  admin- 
istered. 

South  Carolina:  The  lack  of  a  coordinating 
committee  In  South  Carolina  handicaps 
chlid-welfare  work  However,  the  Legion  de- 
partment child-welfare  caalrman  has  given 
his  promise  that  such  a  committee  for  plan- 
ning and  action  will  have  been  formed  be- 
fore the  1942  aica  chlld-v.elfare  conference. 
The  American  Legion  Autlliary  has  adopted 
the  plan  cf  a  rotating  child-welfare  com- 
mittee, and  has  been  re»dy  for  some  time 
to  Join  with  the  Legion  in  the  step  that  will 
bring  about  a  coordinated  department  com- 
mittee Few  posts  have  child-welfare  officers 
as  the  department  encouiages  the  u.se  of  the 
county  paid  service  offliers  In  the  child- 
welfare  work.     When  there  Is  a  department 


child-welfare  coordinated  committee  there 
will  be  organization  through  which  to  carry 
on  instruction  and  activity  on  a  State-wide 
basis  to  reach  the  posts 

Tennessee:  Each  year  has  demonstrated 
Improvement  In  the  amount  of  mcney,  as 
well  as  the  quality  cf  service,  in  the  aid  to 
dependent  children's  program  This  ha?  re- 
sulted from  the  close  attention  and  help 
given  that  program  by  the  American  Legion 
and  the  fact  that  the  Legion  works  in  excel- 
lent cooperation  and  cocrdlnaticn  with  the 
public  agencies.  A  genuine  friendly  relation 
with  demand  for  proper  administration  of  the 
services  and  aid  by  public  welfare  and  public- 
health  provisions  have  teen  of  mutual  bene- 
fit to  the  children  of  veterans  and  tlie  agen- 
cies. 

Improvements  arc  being  made  in  the  State 
training  and  industrial  schools  and  the  Le- 
gion is  watching  and  Influencing  these  im- 
provements and  will  continue  to  aid  In  secur- 
ing the  necessary  standard  of  facilities  and 
service  in  the  interest  of  these  children. 

Texas:  District  child-welfare  nieetlngs  have 
been  held  In  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  Is  better  understanding 
among  the  members  as  well  as  the  public 
concerning  the  aims  of  the  Legion  In  child 
welfare. 

Tlircugh  Legion  Interest  and  activity  there 
was  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study 
conditions  at  the  boys"  and  girls"  training 
schools  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
legislature.  The  Legion  carried  on  this  study 
of  those  institutions  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  legal  committee.  A  program  of 
Improvement  has  been  initiated  and  Is  pro- 
gressing Future  developments  will  be 
watched  and  Influenced  by  the  Legion  In  the 
Interest  of  the  children  In  those  institutions. 

Aid  to  dependent  children  is  now  In  opera- 
tion In  Texas,  and  the  American  Legion  Is 
aiding  In  helping  to  build  a  high  standard 
cf  admlnlstrstion  of  this  assistance,  and  is 
Insisting  that  there  be  adequate  grants  for 
the  children  receiving  the  aid. 

The  Legicn's  untiring  effort  made  It  pos- 
sible to  obtain  an  appropriation  cf  $1,500,000 
from  State  resources  This  is  matched  by  a 
similar  sum  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  make  cpera- 
tlve  the  law  enacted  by  the  legislature.  The 
Forty  and  Eight,  through  Legion  interest,  col- 
lected hundreds  of  books  and  then  purcha.sed 
$490  worth  of  new  books  to  rehabilitate  the 
library  at  the  boys'  training  school.  This  is 
appreciated  by  the  management  and  the  boys. 

AREA    D 

Illinois:  The  most  outstanding  effort  made 
in  Illinois  Is  that  of  pushing  the  enactment 
of  the  aid  to  dependent  children's  bill  in  the 
legislature  against  great  opposition.  At  the 
time  of  reporting,  this  act  has  been  passed  by 
the  house  and  6?nate  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  Governor  for  his  signature.  While  the 
Governor  had  not  yet  signed  the  bill  when 
this  report  was  niade,  he  had  given  his  ap- 
proval and  blessing  to  the  measure  and  thus 
assisted  In  having  it  passed,  so  tliere  Is  every 
lea^on  to  believe  it  will  have  becijme  a  law 
before  the  time  of  the  national  convention. 
The  American  Legion  was  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  this  legislation.  Assistance  was  given 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  as  well  as  other  organi- 
zations. TTie  work  of  the  Legion  received 
favorable  publicity  and  public  approval, 
(Bill  was  signed  by  Governor.) 

Active  effort  has  been  made  to  Improve  the 
State  boys'  training  school  at  St.  Charles, 
Tlie  effort  has  been  to  turn  this  school  Into  a 
real  training  school  such  as  is  recommended 
In  the  Legion's  booklet  Building  Asset  Citi- 
zens, Instead  of  a  penal  institution.  A  be- 
ginning has  t>een  made  and  the  ellort  will 
continue  to  bring  good  results. 

The  department  has  made  great  gains  In 
Its  regional  and  district  crganlzation  work  In 
behalf  of  child  welfare.  "The  Juvenile  delin- 
quency school  conference  held  In  Cook  Ccuuly 
was  an  outstanding  success.     The  school  con- 


ference was  given  over  completely  to  the 
study  of  Juvenile  delinquency  preventlcn  and 
treatment  to  learn  how  best  to  enlist  mttro.-t 
and  give  helpful  seivice  Every  post  and  unit 
was  invited  to  participate  and  did  send  dele- 
gates Qualified  teachers  ftoni  among  tlir 
schools,  universities,  police  depiirtineiits.  nni 
Juvenile  courts  wee  secured 

It  was  held  seven  evenings  and  no  loss  than 
200  persons  attended  each  ses-^uin  To  tlu>fre 
who  attended  five  of  the  se\e|i  so.sskims.  h 
certiQcate  of  nttentlance  was  issued  and  nu  le 
than  150  obtained  such  certificates  it  \\h»  m 
grand  domonstrHtion  and  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  Legion  8pon^ored  an  expansive  pn.igriim 
of  legislation  during  the  recent  session  oi  Uu 
legislature  and  was  signally  suoi-essful  m  lis 
accomplishment 

Indiana:  The  department  has  an  active  co- 
ordinated committee  that  furirtlons  sxir- 
cessfully  There  is  Joint  planning  and  racli 
organization  has  Its  «'parate  task  to  perform 
as  well  as  carrying  on  the  general  cixirdinated 
program  There  Is  excellent  organlz-ntion  In 
all  of  the  12  distiltfts  and  child  welfare  is  a 
major  endeavor.  School  conferences  are  held 
in  areas,  each  area  being  made  up  of  sev- 
eral districts.  There  Is  a  special  cliilci  wcIJaie 
leglslatu-e  committee  that  carefully  studies 
each  proposal  and  determines  which  shall  iw 
sponsored  and  then  clears  It  through  th  • 
Legion  legislative  committee  If  approved 
the  Legion  then  works  with  other  orpanl7,a- 
tions  interested  In  that  legislation  to  secure 
Its  enactment.  At  the  recent  siesston  of  the 
legislature  the  special  child  welfare  legislatlvj 
committee  recommended  that  some  obsoleto 
child-welfare  laws  be  replaced  with  lew  laws 
to  meet  present  standards  and  condition" 
The.se  Included  a  bill  for  a  new  ^venile  court 
law.  a  bill  to  safeguard  lepnl  adoption  of  chil- 
dren, and  n  bill  to  protect  children  born  cut  of 
wedlock       All    weie   enacted    into    law 

The  Legion  has  been  active  in  obtaining 
better  conditions  and  more  adequate  trnin- 
Ing  at  the  boys'  State  school  and  ha«  made 
progress  in  the  Interest  of  the  children  and 
with  the  appreciation  of  the  management 
The  Legion  and  auxiliary  are  at  work  to  In- 
fluence raising  the  standard  ct  admin  «'r,i- 
tlon  at  the  girls  school  and  changes  are  in 
progress  An  active  program  Is  carried  on 
at  the  Indiana  soldiers'  and  sailors"  children"8 
home  at  Knlghtstown,  where  prcw^resslve  im- 
provement has  been  mndr"  to  approximal>j 
family  home  environment  a:  ri  s  romnuinsty 
spirit  to  help  prepare  the  'i.Ofj'en  in  their 
return  to  life  in  the  communn.e's  m  family 
circles 

The  finest  spirit  of  cooperative  rclati mship 
ex.sts  between  the  American  Legion  and  the 
State  and  county  public-welfare  and  public- 
health  organlzaticns  Tlie  Forty  and  Eight 
has  carried  on  a  fine  program  of  immuniza- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  kca!  aiid  c.'un'.y 
medical  societies  This  !i:o  h«  ei.  r.xcrptional 
In  its  accomplishments  'I'V.f  Eiijiir  and  Forty 
has  carried  on  its  primarv  tuberculo.^is  pre- 
vention program  in  cot  i«  rat  ion  with  the 
State  and  local  tuberculosis  asscclatlons  and 
public-health  ageticies 

Iowa:  The  Department  of  Icwa  now  has  a 
functioning  coordinated  department  cbild- 
welfare   committee 

The  American  Legion  again  spcnscied  the 
legislation  to  put  into  operation  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  provision  ol  the  F;deial 
Social  Security  Act  and  succeeded  in  geltlng 
It  passed  by  the  house,  but  it  laileJ  in  the 
senate  of  the  legislature  This  objeruve  will 
eventually   be   accomplished. 

Kansas:  Every  district  In  the  department 
has  held  one  or  nore  child-welfare  meetings 
to  acquaint  members  and  the  public  wrh 
the  Legion's  chlid-welfare  piogram  Each 
district  has  an  <  rgaiilzed  ar.d  f unr.tlonliig 
coordlnattd   child-welfare  corr.raittee 

Through  Legion  effort  the  State  triiining 
BciJools  were  transferred  frcm  the  State  penal 
board  to  the  State  department  cf  wc.I-:3 
through    a    special    commiSiioo.     TT-is    has 
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been  a  favored  strp  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  children  m  those  Institutions.  The 
American  Lee  on  is  elvlne  that  commis- 
sion every  posMble  help.  The  superintend- 
ents of  the  Instltutlcns  appreciate  the  help 
thev  ar»^  reft>l''ine  frcm  the  Leelon  In  the 
plarement  rf  children  leavine  the  schocls 
and   the   Lrcur:   Is   elvlnf?   valuable   help. 

Since  January  1941  children  In  Kansas  have 
been  tested  for  tuberculosis  and  thot^e  found 
positive  have  been  assisted  In  receivini; 
follcw-up  and  remedial  service  from  com- 
petent physicians. 

Michigan:  The  cooperative  work  between 
th*^  American  Legion  and  the  State  child 
gtildance  clinics  continues  to  be  the  out- 
Eiandlni?  accomplishment  In  Michigan.  It 
becomes  of  greater  value  each  year.  The 
Legiun  has  done  mere  than  its  share  In  the 
promotion  and  formation  of  the  coordinated 
community  councils  over  the  State  and  these 
councils  have  proved  their  •wcrtii  bv  the  im- 
provements that  have  resulted.  Now  they 
are  being  used  in  the  defense  work  In  the 
State,  thus  demonstrating  the  vision  of  ad- 
vancing such  councils.  Zone  child-welfare 
schools  were  held  In  each  part  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  /.one  Is  composed  of  one  cr  more 
Legion  districts 

The  department's  interest  has  continued  in 
the  Otter  Lake  biUet  or  children's  preven- 
torium, where  so  many  children  of  veterans 
are  t>eing  benefited  An  average  of  110  chil- 
dren daily  has  been  resident  at  that  billet 
during  the  year 

Support  has  been  given  to  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  a  program  of  consolidation 
In  the  State  The  laws  were  passed  in  1939, 
but  clarifying  legislation  was  necessary.  The 
new  State  orgiinizations  are  t)eing  e6tabllsh'>d. 
The  Legion  is  watching  the  development. 
Revision  has  been  made  of  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's provisions  to  Include  the  expanded 
definition  of  what  shall  constitute  a  crippled 
child  and  conditions  leading  to  crippling  a.-^ 
reccmmended  by  national  conventions  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Minnesota:  The  department  continues  to 
carry  out  its  successful  child  welfare  program. 
District  child  welfare  school  conferences  are 
held  on  a  Stale-wide  caravan  plan  going  from 
one  district  to  the  next,  holding  meetings 
each  evening  until  all  districts  have  been  in- 
cluded. It  IS  a  grand  success.  There  is  great 
Increase  In  interest  m  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
State  probation  and  parole  association  ap- 
pointed several  members  of  the  organization 
to  work  with  the  American  Legion  to  develop 
a  program  of  prevention  A  tentative  pro- 
gram has  been  outlined  and  is  in  operaiion 
Every  phase  of  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  Is  included  and  It  is  a  popular 
program. 

The  Legion  made  effort  to  broaden  the  legal 
definition  cf  what  shall  constitute  a  cr.ppicd 
child  to  bring  it  within  the  national  con- 
vention's recommendation.  Some  broaden- 
ing of  definition  was  made,  but  not  to  the 
extent  the  Legion  desired  A  public  iiealili 
nursing  bill  was  .sponsored  by  the  Legion  that 
Win  make  available  a  public  health  nurse  In 
every  county  m  addition  to  the  present  pub- 
lic health  units  m  the  counties  which  were 
primariH-  obtained  with  Legion  support.  Ap- 
prr-pr:aticn  ha.s  been  made  to  secure  mure 
adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded with  plai'.s  for  the  Inclusion  of  pro- 
grefsive  development 

Missouri:  A  change  cf  department  child- 
welfare  chairman  m  the  middle  of  the  year 
hat^dicapped  the  department  The  Legion 
chairman,  Mrs  Evelyn  Gardner,  left  to  Join 
her  husband  m  Panama,  where  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  defense  work  The  American  Legion 
Au.xlhary  department  chaim:an  continued 
cnrrying  en  the  ccordlnated  program 

The  L-egion  department  desired  to  obtain 
more  adequate  appropriations  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  and  to  have  legi.-lation  en- 
acted for  the  transfer  cf  the  State  training 
schools  from  their  present  admiristraticn  In 
the  State  eleemosynary   beard,   criminal  sec- 


tion, to  the  State  sccial-welf.nre  department. 
This  legislation  failed  cf  passage  The  Lepion 
child-welfare  schools  plannec  by  the  cha;r- 
m.'\n  were  not  held  after  the  change  cf  Legion 
chairman  was  made.  The  auxiliary  did  hold 
Its  conferences  It  is  tc  be  hcped  the  coordi- 
nated committee  cf  the  Leeicii  will  set  undpr 
way  again  and  keep  step  with  the  advance- 
ment  previously    planned. 

Nebraska:  An  effort  was  m!>de  tc  strength- 
en  the  adoption  laws. 

The  Department  cf  Nebras  ca  Is  well  satis- 
fled  with  its  child-welfare  rreanization  that 
functions  through  the  Stae  and  district 
service  officers. 

North  Dakota:  For  the  firt  t;me  the  De- 
partment of  North  Dakota  ^as  held  district 
child-welfare  sch.  cl  cmfere  ices  in  all  dis- 
tricts The  State  welfare  board  and  the 
State  health  department  took  active  part  and 
assisted  Thrrucrh  these  schools  a  clo.se  work- 
ins  arraneement  has  resulted  bp*ween  the 
L-eglon  and  its  aff.llated  ortaniz.^t'.oris  with 
the  other  nsencies  cf  the  S'ate  and  counties. 

Ohio:  The  out'^tandmg  accr mp!i<-hment 
in  Oh!n  is  the  completion  of  ^he  Legion- 
inspired  survey  of  the  boys'  schor)!  at  Lan- 
caster and  the  re'tiltant  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  that  survey.  Changes  and 
impri.jvements  also  hn'.e  come  tc  the  girls* 
school  because  of  that  survpT  and  'he  Legion 
is  insL^tlng  that  a  complete  .survey  be  made 
at  the  girls'  school. 

There  Is  an  active  cocrdinatine  child-wel- 
fare committee  in  the  department  and  it 
is  well  to  note  that  among  t:'ie  district  chair- 
men of  the  Legion's  ccmniittee  there  are 
members  from  fcur  district.-  that  have  teen 
department    chairmen 

This  retains  their  interest  and  service  in 
the  program.  The  Legion  has  been  active  in 
the  promotion  and  formation  of  coordinated 
community  councils  and  many  of  those  coun- 
cils formed  by  Legit-n  activity  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  betterment  prccrams  of 
the  communities  as  we!!  as  acting  as  a  nucleus 
for   the   home    cr   local    defense    programs. 

Through  Legion  activity  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  new  school  building  at  the  Ohio 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphan,^'  heme  at  Xenia 
was  passed  by  the  leg.slf.ture.  Also  the 
Legion  was  the  leader  m  the  promotion  and 
support  of  increased  appr.o'inations  for  aid 
to  dependent  children.  This  legislation  now 
Is  in  operation. 

The  county  units  of  th'  State  soldiers* 
and  sailors'  relief  fund  have  fi.rn-.ed  a  State- 
wide crganizatun  This  was  ri.  ne  at  the 
insistence  cf  the  American  Legi  n  and  will 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  administration 
of  those  funds  amaountme  tc  more  than 
«3. 000. 000  a  year.  It  will  also  make  p.-s- 
siblc  more  uniform  administrat;.  n.  M._re 
than  30  000  children   are  afTccted 

South  Dakota:  Durins  the  past  v^^ar  it 
was  found  that  there  were  no  ir' n  lunss  in 
this  State  Securing  th^m  appealed  tc  the 
Legion  The  Leei'  n  and  its  affiliated  organi- 
zations have  supplied  this  nf-ed  by  placing  an 
iron  lung  m  every  district  in  the  State  This 
wa.s  dene  thrriueh  public  contributions  and 
through  the  industry  of  the  Legionnaires  who 
combined  business  and  plea.-ure  and  formed 
rabbit-huntmg  round-ups  Pahbit  fur  was 
selling  at  23  cent.s  a  pelt  and  thousands  of 
pelts  were  shipped  cut  and  the  m.cney  came 
in  for  the  purchase  of  the  iron  lungs  In 
addition.  It  was  fcund  baby  incubators  were 
needed  in  the  hospitals  of  the  State  By'a 
cooperative  agreement  between  the  Legion 
and  the  Works  Progr'^ss  Admmistra'ion,  those 
incubators  were  m.ade  and  distributed,  so 
that  every  hospital  in  the  Sta'e  is  now 
supplied 

The  Legion  sponsored  th"  lid  'c  dt pendent 
children  law  now  In  effect  in  the  State,  and 
many  children  are   being  benefited 

Several  years  ago,  through  Legion  endeavor, 
great  improvements  were  begun  in  the  pro- 
gram and  training  at  the  State  training 
school  at  Plankinton.  Last  year  there  was  a 
set-back  to  this  undertaking,   but   this   ytar 


the  Legion  ^ain  gave  close  attention  to  that 
school,  and  many  new  Improvements  are  in 
the  course  otf  accompltshment. 

There  is  an  active  coordinated  child  wel- 
fare committee  In  the  department  with  a 
part-time  volunteer  child-welfare  secretary 
serving  all  four  organizations  and  untiringly 
working  at  the  Job. 

Wisconsin-  A  department  child  welfare 
board  takes  the  place  of  a  coordinated  child 
welfare  conarnlttee.  Post  and  county  service 
officers  act  also  as  child  welfare  officers  or 
chairmen.  In  this  department  It  Is  believed 
that  this  practice  produces  progress.  The 
Legion  sponeored  legislation  .or  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  relief  funds 
from  v.hlch  the  counties  may  draw  for  relief 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents.  For  years 
this  form  of  relief  existed  in  Wisconsin,  but 
through  misinformation  it  was  discarded  sev- 
eral years  a|o  It  Is  better  and  easier  to  re- 
tain a  benit  than  It  is  to  regain  It  The 
legislation  failed  In  the  legislature  In  the 
recent  session 

A  chl!d-^«elfare  caravan  was  held  in  the 
department,  and  n.any  districts  were  visited 
by  that  caravan,  thus  bringing  many  posts 
Into  participation.  Increased  Interest  in 
child  welfare  has  resulted,  along  with  marked 
Increase  In  Interest  In  the  entire  Legion  pro- 
gram by  both  the  members  and  the  general 
public  Interest  and  activity  by  the  Legion 
have  been  created  In  Juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  Bnd  treatment,  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  tttention  to  the  State  training 
schools  and  the  formation  of  several  new 
coordinated  community  councils. 

AREA   E 

Alaska:  The  American  Legion  placed  before 
the  Territorial  legislature  several  pieces  of 
legislation  the  provisions  of  which  were  badly 
needed.  OCe  was  to  change  the  system  of 
handling  Ju^'enile  delinquents,  one  was  for  a 
change  in  the  system  of  relief  and  assistance 
for  children,  and  one  to  legalize  the  Terri- 
torial department  of  health.  All  three  seemed 
to  have  every  chance  of  passage  until  almost 
the  last  moment,  when  forces  within  the  Ter- 
ritory combined  to  defeat  them  The  native's 
organlzatloo.  the  pioneers  and  fisheries  in- 
dustries combined,  and  for  different  reasons 
defeated  the  legislation.  This  continues  to 
make  It  nece-.s.«.ary  to  arrest  and  convict  chil- 
dren before  the  court  can  order  relief  for 
them.  It  continues  the  old  system  of  sending 
children  outside  the  Territory  when  they  are 
committed  to  Institutions  for  training  The 
Legion  must  begin  over  again  before  the  next 
legislature  meets,  which  is  the  plan,  and 
stronger  public  opinion  will  be  gained  in  the 
interest  of  these  essential  changes. 

Through  the  national  organization  of  the 
Forty  and  Eight  $500  was  obtained  so  that 
needed  eye^asses  could  be  purchased  for  chil- 
dren Forty-four  children  have  been  fitted 
and  supplied  with  glasses,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  health  is  busy  examining  school 
children.  Before  the  end  of  tlie  vear  the  en- 
tire $300  wiU  be  used,  and  at  least  100  children 
Will  have  been  ''tted  and  supplied  with 
glasses 

There  is  a  new  understanding  and  vigorous 
desire  for  accomplishment  on  the  subject  of 
child  welfare  due  to  Legion   action. 

Arizona:  The  most  outstanding  work  In 
this  department  is  In  connection  with  child- 
health  development.  In  1936  the  Legion  fur- 
nished the  jBtate  with  a  mobile  health  unit. 
This  year  It  was  in  an  accident  and  It  was 
necessary  tc  purchase  a  new  tow  car.  This 
the  Legion  purchased  and  gave  to  the  State. 
There  has  been  a  new  and  more  efficient  rela- 
tionship between  the  Legion  and  the  several 
State  and  oounty  agencies  for  public  assist- 
ance and  health  services,  and  it  has  brought 
many  more  Ijeneflts  to  children  of  veterans. 

Through  Legion  insistence  a  new  child- 
health  and  child-welfare  bill  passed  in  the 
recent  legislature  which  will  bring  Improve- 
ment In  the  methods  of  handling  the  depend- 
ent, neglected,  sick,  and  delinquent  children. 
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Also    It    win   mean    an    extension   of   public 
health  services  into  every  oounty. 

California:  California  lias  its  own  emer- 
gency aid  funds  handled  entirely  by  the 
American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  of  the  departm:at.  Tills  delayed 
need  to  develop  the  closer  cooperative  rela- 
tions with  the  public  agercles  but  It  also  re- 
sults in  discrimination  against  the  children 
Of  veterans.  Dvirlng  thU  past  year  it  has 
been  the  objective  of  the  Legion  department 
child-welfare  chairmnn  and  committee  to  in- 
form the  Legion  and  its  affiliates  of  the  re- 
sources that  exist  in  the  Jltate  and  counties, 
how  to  use  them  and  why  they  should  be  used 
In  the  interest  of  Vetera  is'  children.  Tliis 
activity  has  been  mutually  beneficial. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  California  in 
connection  with  the  State  training  or  Indus- 
trial schools  that  have  developed  practices 
not  meeting  the  standards  recommended  by 
the  American  Legion  for  the  best  welfare  of 
the  children  In  these  Iniititutlons.  Several 
things  occurred  at  one  cf  the  schools  and 
the  public  became  acquainted  with  the  Le- 
gions program  with  the  result  that  new  ap- 
pointments to  key  positions  of  administra- 
tion have  been  made  and  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  necessary  improvements  as  contained 
In  the  recommendations  of  the  Legion  in  its 
booklet.  Building  Asset  Citizens,  will  be  used 
as  a  goal. 

Colorado:  The  American  Legion  In  this 
department  has  made  it  possible  to  retain 
whatever  semblance  of  balance  in  the  public- 
assistance  program  of  the  State  may  ex.st 
In  the  Interest  of  the  children.  Phi  Legion 
has  insisted  that  the  children  be  not  for- 
gotten in  this  program.  Without  that  in- 
sistence and  due  to  the  fact  thit  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  fund.'  Is  being  spent  for 
the  Bld-for-the-aged  program,  there  would 
be  nothing  for  the  children.  The  Legion 
has  been  working  for  the  acceptance  ol  its 
plan  for  immunization  ol  children  from  the 
age  of  1  year  up.  against  diphtheria,  typhoid, 
smallpox,  and  Rocky  Mountain  fever  .■\long 
these  lines  gains  have  been  made  in  the  past 
year.  At  present  when  a  child  becnmes  6 
years  of  age,  a  card  is  sent  to  the  parent 
advising  immunization.  Wlien  the  Immuni- 
zation has  taken  place  tlie  card  is  returned 
to  the  State  health  dcfiartment  If  it  is 
found  that  parents  cannot  aflr.rd  to  have 
their  child  immunized,  the  work  Is  done  by 
a  Legionnaire  physician  Without  charge,  cr 
If  that  is  imposMble.  tlie  Legion  pays  for 
the  service.  The  program  is  successful. 
This  Is  with  the  approval  of  Ihs  medical 
authiDritles. 

Gains  have  been  made  by  the  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  State  ind  county  depart- 
ments of  public  welfare  and  through  ihem 
the  best  service  for  children  of  veterans  has 
been  obtained. 

Hawaii:  No  representative  w'>3  at  the  srea 
conference  and.  only  th;  statistical  report 
was    received    without    ccmment. 

Idaho:  This  departmert  has  entered  into 
a  newer  subject  that  is  enlisM;^  Legion  ac- 
tivity With  resulting  success.  It  is  in  the 
field  cf  locating  children  with  speech  de- 
fects and  establishing  f.icilities  for  speech 
correction.  With  qualined  leadership,  a 
clinical  program  has  been  put  in  tCect.  a 
treatment  prcgrain  is  being  established  and 
In  several  places  the  wo  k  has  begvn 

Helpful  attention  has  been  given  In  assist- 
ing the  management  of  both  the  State  train- 
ing school  for  boys  and  the  school  for  girls, 
and  from  this  help  is  resulting  ar^  Improved 
program  In  those  schools.  The  Legion  has 
dons  a  great  deal  to  asiiist  the  school  au- 
thorities and  the  probat  on  group  In  locat- 
ing homes  in  the  communities  in  which 
the  children  can  be  placed  when  leaving  the 
school. 

Montana:  The  American  Legion  concen- 
trated upon  legislation  hat  would  provide 
better  training  and  placement  facilities  in 
the  girls'  and  boys'  training  schools  and  were 
successful  in  sectiring  th(se  provisions  at  the 


session  of  the  legislature.  In  addition,  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Legion  that  there  be  a  more 
adequate  staff  in  the  State  for  prcbaticn  and 
placement  work  for  these  children,  and  the 
legislature  provided  additional  wcrktrs  in  this 
field.  Interest  and  attention  are  being  given 
to  improvement  of  general  conditions,  and 
especially  to  the  training  programs  in  these 
schools.  The  appropriations  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  Legion  mu.'t  see  also  that  such 
funds  are  administered  ''.isely. 

Th  Legion  recommended  broadening  of  the 
definition  of  what  shall  constitute  a  crippled 
child.  In  this  State  it  was  bclievv^d  the  de- 
sired resulU  could  be  cbtalnd  by  having  the 
State  health  department  accept  the  Legion  s 
definition,  and  it  was  therefore  not  necessary 
to  change  the  State  laws.  These  results  have 
been  attained  and  have  proved  successful. 
The  same  attitude  has  been  taken  on  other 
subjects  that  affect  children  By  working 
closely  with  the  State  and  county  depart- 
ments, mutual  benefits  have  been  gained 
without  the  necessity  cf  rescrtlng  to  leg.s- 
lative  undertaking. 

New  Mexico:  In  this  department  a  some- 
what new  activity  has  been  undertaken  with 
success.  Once  each  week  one  cf  the  posts 
visit  the  State  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
children  and  assist  in  the  entertainment  pro- 
grams for  those  children.  Suitable  gifts  and 
candV  are  furnished  and  appreciated.  Close 
cooperation  has  l^een  developed  between  the 
Legion  and  the  S^ate  agencies  of  health  and 
welfare.  This  has  materially  assisted  the 
Legion  tn  care  for  children  in  the  communi- 
ties and  especially  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
veterans'  children.  It  has  also  aided  the 
public  agencies  in  having  Legion  understand- 
ing and   5upi>ort  of  the  benefits, 

Nevada:  A  bill  to  bring  aid  to  dependent 
children  into  the  State  was  placed  bef.ire 
the  State  legislature  by  the  Legion,  but  the 
State  does  not  seem  to  believe  there  is  need 
for  this  important  provision  and  there  is 
unwillingness  by  this  staff  to  accept  outside 
help  for  its  children:  hence  the  bill  was 
defe?ted.  A  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Legion,  especially  during  the 
past  3  5-ears.  dating  from  the  time  when  the 
area  E  child  welfare  conference  was  held  in 
Reno.  Few  people  and  members  of  the  Le- 
gion had  knowledge  of  the  child-welfare  pro- 
gram. 

Oregon:  In  this  department  this  year  there 
was  developed  a  coordinated  committee  plan 
through  which  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  the  Forty-and- 
Elght,  and  the  Eight-ard-Fcrty  will  knew 
what  each  Is  dcirg  and  will  work  together. 
The  department  cflBcials  gave  support  and 
Bided  in  setting  up  a  coordinated  plan.  One 
of  the  first  steps  undertalien  was  to  avoid 
having  the  Legion  duplicate  resources  avail- 
able through  the  public  agencies  ai.d  to  ccm- 
pel  those  established  resources  to  function 
In  the  Interest  of  veterans'  children  and  all 
other  children  in  need.  Also,  the  pests  have 
been  furnished  essential  up-to-date  infcrma- 
tlon  about  the  resources  for  service  and  a  d 
available  In  the  State  and  counties  for  chil- 
dren in  ne£d.  This  has  helped  to  bring  bene- 
fits to  more  children. 

Help  has  been  given  to  the  State  training 
school  for  boys  which,  because  of  Legion  in- 
terest, is  undergoing  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration. A  new  prtgram  has  b?en  initiated 
and  bcj's  now  are  receiving  training  more  in 
line  with  \he  Legion's  recommendations  as 
contained  In  the  booklet  Building  Asset  Citi- 
zens. The  American  Legion  and  its  affiliated 
organizations  are  producing  constructive  re- 
sults by  their  coordinated  program  and 
activity. 

Utah:  No  representative  was  at  area  con- 
ference. A  fine  statistical  report  was  re- 
ceived without  comment   about  activities. 

Washington:  To  consolidate  its  new  laws, 
a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
set-up  for  public  welfare  and  child  welfare. 
Legion  interest,  study,  and  help  already  are 
resulting   In    correcting   some    mistakes,    and 


there  is  need  for  contlntied  Legitvi  a-ssistanc« 
to  correct  some  further  mistakes  which  ar« 
likely  to  be  made  in  any  reorganization  plan. 
This  State  has  made  tremendous  progress  in 
iLs  social-welfare  undertaking  within  a  pe- 
riod of  a  few  years,  and  the  Legion  is  given 
credit  for  lU  leadership  in  accomplishing 
this  progress. 

The  new  Juvenile  court  procedure  law 
sponsored  by  the  Legion  was  pa&sed  by  tli6 
legislature  Crippled  children's  services  have 
been  transferred  to  the  State  health  dcpart- 
n^ent. 

The  Legion  of  thLs  department  lor  a  num- 
ber of  years  received  financial  aid  fri>m  na- 
tional headquarters  to  assist  in  maintaining 
Us  child-welfare  organization  set-up.  Grad- 
ually this  help  W.IS  reduced  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  this  y.  ar  the  aid  hoe  not  been 
nect&sary.  All  this  Increased  activity  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  department,  and  it 
has  financed  its  own  efforts,  the  report  show- 
ing a  fine  balance  on  hand  The  dcpaitmf  nt 
Is  appreciative  of  the  aid  that  was  given  by 
national  headquarters  during  the  building 
process.  *rhe  chlld-welfarp  work  was  b:-ought 
into  the  office  of  the  department  adjutant. 
The  adjutant  Is  the  department  child-wel- 
ware  secretary  for  the  coordi;:au>d  commit- 
tee and  gives  his  whole-hearted"  support  to 
the  program.  Great  success  arxl  increa.'.i.d 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  program  in  tiie 
department  and  the  posts  are  repDrted     „ 

Wyoming:  Through  Legion  promotion 
there  have  been  seven  new  ccwrdlnated  com- 
munity councils  organized  and  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation  The&e  councils  have  pro- 
duced Improved  conditi»>ns.  Tttey  are  the 
basis  for  the  community  organization  for 
national  and  home  defense.  Throu^h  Legion 
action  a  bill  was  enacted  by  the  legislature, 
resulting  in  removing  the  men  from  the  boys' 
training  school.  Those  over  18  have  been 
placed  in  the  State  reformatory  When  the 
Legion  first  t>ecame  interested  in  the  training 
6chcK>l  at  Worland,  there  were  IkiJ-s  as  young 
as  8  and  men  as  old  as  29  all  In  the  same  in- 
stitution and  in  the  same  livliig  quarters. 
Also,  locked  cells  are  no  longer  ut^ed  at  Wor- 
land. The  State  legislature,  through  Legion 
influence,  appropriated  sulTlclent  funds  lor 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  boys  in  the  school. 

The  Legion's  recommendations  are  the 
foundation  for  the  new  program  The  first 
consideration  Is  no  longer  the  makine  cf  a 
financial  profit  for  the  Stat*  by  tlie  labors  of 
the  boys  at  the  institution,  but  Is  deSnitely 
the  salvaging  of  the  boys  through  a  pre  per 
training  program  Juvenile  probation  olBcers 
are  now  provided  by  the  State  a.id  in  each 
county  sufficiently  populated  there  is  now  a 
child  welfare  worker  hired  and  provided  by 
State  and  county  funds.  A  Jufenile  court 
and  a  Juvenile  Judge  have  l)een  s^t  up  in 
Cheyenne,  the  first  in  history  The  Lejion 
is  credited  with  thes?  acccmpl  Is  laments 

The  Legion  has  the  finest  relationship  with 
the  State  and  county  departments  cf  welfa-e 
and  health,  and  within  another  year  every 
community  will  liave  a  coordinate-  commu- 
nity council  operpting  and  bringing  better- 
ment to  the  community  The  Legion  hf>s  the 
full  assistance  end  support  of  the  State, 
county,  and  many  private  agendas. 


rMEP.CENCT    AID 

Emergency  aid  Is  a  fund  allocated  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  temporary  emergency  fi- 
nancial Bssistanci?  to  needy  children  of  de- 
ceased and  disabled  veterans  of  the  World 
War  It  is  administered  by  the  national  child 
welfare  division  under  the  direct  supervision 
cf  the  assistant  director. 

Children  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of 
the  World  War  are  eligible  to  receive  emer- 
gency aid;  the  veteran  (lather  or  mother  cf 
the  children  for  wiiom  aid  is  reques'ed  i  murt 
have  served  with  the  American  Icrces  curing 
the  period  of  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11, 
1918.  and  been  honorably  di'-char^'ed  fr.rn 
service.  Aid  cannot  be  grant- d  v.her»  the 
father  was   discharged   i:  ^ii^    the   draft.      The 
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Rid  ts  nv:i;'..ih;e  tr  r.oprlv  rhi'.rir-^r.  r.f  veteran^ 
In  the  48  Srate-^  the  Unltctl  Stnt'^?  Territories 
and  pi  ss.'S'-i;  :.=  I'  r^n  he  ijranted  cr.'.y  when 
the  nf*":-  ^f  The  chilc^ren  cannot  be  met 
thrrue;^   loTiI  re>curre'^ 

Where  'here  ha«  been  any  dcviht  nn  the 
part  cf  the  national  child  welfare  div.sicn 
ci  iicerning  elitMbility,  leiaency  has  been  prac- 
tind  on  the  sV.e  of  aiding  the  children  re- 
fern  J  rather  than  to  withheld  a:d  because 
cf  d'li;  t 

At  two  cf  the  1941  ;^r.-a  child  welfare  ?chcol 
ccr-fcrerue.-.     tr.e     *   :.    Air.:.'     resc-lvUicn     was 
adopted    relat.ve    Xo    th>:    adnr.ni'-tra'icn    cf    | 
err.ervjenry  aid :  j 

"Th.at  the  present  regvilatb  n-;  ai-.a  pdllcies 
tnr  the  admlr.lstrat'.on  of  etnereei.cy  aid  te  [ 
reviewed  and  stvidicd  by  an  auther./ed  com- 
mittee, throtr^h  which  recommendations  can 
be  made  to  the  nationa'  officials  and  the  nr.- 
ticnal  child  welfare  crn.miitee  to  the  end 
that  there  b"  err^'er  flex  bility  In  the  admin- 
istration of  emergency  aid." 

It  was  rt-crmmencied  to  the  Anierican 
Lecion  natritial  executive  com  ni  it  tee  a*  I's 
meeting  in  May  1941,  that  stich  a  -ttjdy  be 
made  by  tire  child  welfare  liaison  commif-ec 
(if  the  naticni'.l  executive  ccmmittre  This 
reccmmendaticn  was  adopted  and  the  chair- 
man cf  the  child  welfare  liaison  comnrlttee, 
David  V  Addy,  with  the  members  of  his  ccm- 
m.ittee  lia?  undertaken  such  a  study  through 
the  cooperatim  cf  the  deparlmeirt?  and  the 
natlmral  headquarters.  Some  rt-p'-rt  on  th.s 
subject  Will  be  available  at  the  time  of  the 
national  cnrventiMn  at  Milwaukee,  but  the 
more  complete  report  and  reccmm.eiidatlons 
may  nc;t  be  available  before  tire  November 
meetlrrg  of  the  Anrerican  Lfgion  national  ex- 
ecutive   comnrlttee 

Emergency  aici  i?  air  important  pha.-e  C/f  the 
child-welfare  pToiiranr.  It  recjuires  con.-tar.t 
aird  vigilant  a'tenthui,  and  at  times  If  not 
plfiisant  to  adnllni^t•  r  Of  ncccb^ity.  seme 
demands  upon  the  fund  are  rejected,  and 
vhen  that  occur-,  s. imecire  i^  ctTei.dcd.  Meri- 
torious ca'e^  have  betn  pre  niptiy  ar.d  Judici- 
ously hairdled 

The  total  sum  allocated  for  emer,;eiiry  aid 
for  the  year  1941  is  $78,500.  S-..bs<  quciit  to 
tlip  meeting'  of  the  natjoiral  child  we. fare  ex- 
ecutive con.mittee,  all  department  child  wil- 
fare  chairmen  were  given  detailed  infi.rmatii  :i 
regarding  the  sea.-cnal  budget  plan  acioptod 
by  the  committee  as  a  guide  and  trial  for  the 
adnuniftraticn  uf  the  emergency  aid  re-curns 
In  1941.  The  ^Uln  cf  $5.CoO  of  the  t  Ml 
amount  allocated  fi..r  emergency  a.d  was 
eurm.arked  for  nredical  R>r\ices.  Tire  -sa- 
8<.-nal  budget  plc.u  and  the  earniarkirrg  of  a 
8unr  for  medical  ser\ice-;,  it  was  consldertd, 
would  keep  admir.i^tr.'.tion  of  the  fund-  btt- 
t«  r  bal.mced  and  would  eiuninate  o\erru:;  and 
al.-o  be  a  puide  m  eiin.inatmg  tec  great 
underrtia.  This  system  h.is  prrved  satis- 
factory 

There  have  been  great  develcpmeirts  in  the 
proitram.-  cf  aid  to  needy  families  durine  the 
past  3  year.^  in  tire  St..tes  While  some  ct  tire 
programs  v»cre  adojtid  earlier  than  3  years 
ago.  It  IS  during  the  pa^^t  3  years  that  they 
have  taken  on  a  nrore  pt' inan.errt  form  of 
operatic )ri.  This  peraid  ha.^^  allowed  time  to 
determine  T<^  a  crtat*  r  extent  uli.it  these 
progranri  can  .iccrn-iph-n  anu  at  the  ^anre 
time  to  observe   their  Imritanon- 

Our  own  depar'men.t  child-wi  Ifare  worker^ 
are  working  more  ck)se!y  with  tlie  directors 
of  puboc  wt'lfare  and  cth^-r  resources,  and  as 
a  result,  more  families  are  biing  placed  on  a 
mere  permanent  type  of  assistance  when 
emergency  aid  from  the  Amierican  Legion  is 
discontmutd  I'  would  seem  that  m  th.s 
way  more  families  are  bem*;  rehabilitattd, 
Famhv  needs  are  by  iro  means  met  acie- 
quatelv.  but  it  scenr.s  quite  apparent  that  a 
better  qtiahty  of  service  ;s  Dting  given. 

The  admini."=trat!0n  of  emergency  aid  has 
been  a.nected  to  some  extent  by  these  ncv 
t3"pes  of  public- welfare  serv.ces  The  ^c<:lal- 
eecuntv  btnents  have  created  a  more  uniform 


type  of  adminis'raticn  cf  public  assi-tancs 
in  all  of  the  Spates  and  counties.  It  has  been 
possible  for  cur  volunteer  child-welfare  chair- 
men to  become  informed  a  bi'  m.  rn  readily 
how  aid  can  be  secured  for  the  families  of 
veterans  when  need  presents  Itself.  In 
mat^v  instances  thi=  means  greater  aid  to  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents  Tnere  still 
1\  h  wever,  a=  there  always  has  been,  a 
greater  drmand  for  help  than  can  be  m.et  by 
the  funds  provided  t -:■  bring  social-security 
benefits  to  those  In  nevd  Therefore,  while  it 
has  to  some  extent  helped  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem, there  are  s'ill  many  veterans'  families 
as  well  as  other  families,  not  reached  because 
of  lack  of  funds  or  because  they  do  not  meet 
xYif  eligibiUiy  requirements  for  aid. 

Emergency  aid  duitinues  to  meet  only  the 
needs  that  cannot  be  taken  care  of  locally. 
Greater  demands  are  being  made  for  medical 
and  dental  services.  M.ary  requests  are  for 
special  .^u'.gi'ry  that,  while  greatly  needed,  has 
never  been  provided  by  relief-giving  agencies. 
M'rr»>  of  this  type  of  service  Is  needed  than 
Ir ..-  been  given  and  it  is  the  type  of  service 
th.r  will  provide  boys  and  girls  with  healthy 
btdies  and  mere  pleasing  personal  appear- 
ance, that  make  it  possible  for  them  to  secure 
cn.ployment  and  become  self -supporting.  It 
It-  not  only  an  Important  service  needed  by 
the  children  and  cne  that  has  been  neglected 
but  It  15  al.-o  needed  by  many  of  the  mothers 
whose  children  are  referred  for  assistance. 
Only  the  children  can  be  assisted  throvigh  the 
limited  financial  resources  of  the  American 
Legion  national  child-welfare  d.viciun.  and 
for  medical  or  surgical  assistance  for  the 
nn  thers  other  re,-o\ircts  have  to  be  sought. 

A'A  phases  of  the  administration  of  the 
emergtncy  aid  fund  are  continually  being 
considered  to  bring  the  greatest  possible  help 
to  the  children  of  veterans  of  the  World  War 
who  are  eligicli: .  When  the  widows'  and 
ctphans'  bill  i-  pasi^d  by  Congress  It  will  pro- 
vide aid  for  less  than  50, percent  cf  the  re- 
que-ts  for  t-merKei.cy  aid  ;.'  w  provided 
through  the  Aintra.io  I.^nn  national  head- 
quarters by  ti.-  n.ii.  i.a:  ci.ild-i^-elfare  divi- 
sion, but  will  tluis  m.ake  available  greater  re- 
scurcts  for  ch.ldren  cf  veterans  where  death 
has  i.ot  removed  the  veteran  and  where  dis- 
abilities and  other  handicaps  cf  the  veterans 
hove  placed  the  families  In  a  condition  of 
need  A  higher  percentage  of  the  requests  for 
emergency  aid  for  children  of  veterans  of  the 
Wf  rid  War  received  by  the  nationa!  child  wel- 
fare d:vi.-ion  -how  the  father  disabled  or  un- 
able to  provide  :or  hu-  lamly  than  present 
need  due  to  hi-  dcatii 

Tire  national  child  welfare  chairman  and 
the  ational  child  welfare  executive  commit- 
tee are  awaiting  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
the  child  wflfare  liaison  commitiee  of  the 
American  Legion  execu  ive  cemn  ittee  on  this 
subject  cf  emergency  aid.  and  he.ice  are  not 
m.'.k.ng  any  rtccninifna.it  ;on  a^  this  time  on 
this  subject. 

Detailed  statist:  al  and  financial  charts 
Eh:'wng  the  cistu'-ement  cf  emergency  aid 
are  contained  m  th.s  lepoit 

REVIEW    OF    CHILI1-WELFA.ee    ORGANIZATION  SEFV- 

IC  K  ,      AND      PROr  rSS      OF      EVOLLTION      OF  TH^T 

SESMCE    CURING    THE    YEARS     1938      1939.  1940, 
AND   THE    FL1ST    b    MONTHS    OF    U41 

L'p  tc  the  twentieth  annual  national  con- 
vait.cn  of  -he  Am'iiran  Legion,  held  in  L(TS 
Angeles  m  1938,  child  welfare  orta:iiz,vtion 
services  were  known  a.*;  special  service.s.  Sii.re 
th 'n  they  have  bten  titled  '"chilci  wtliare 
organization  services"  and  will  bt  reierred  to 
as  such  in  this  review 

From  the  time  such  services  were  instituted 
until  tire  ca.ei.dar  year  cf  1939  they  were  con- 
tmu-itisly  furnished  to  the  New  England  area 
kn.'wn  as  area  .\  Up  to  that  tlnre  tlie  funds 
furnished  a  woman  worker  who  haa  tc  be  a 
member  of  erher  the  American  Legi'  n  or  the 
Am.erican  Legion  Au>:iliary.  and  who  had  as 
her  responsibility  the  performance  cl  services 
to  the  deprj-tmeuLs  In  that  area,  suih  serv- 


ments.  di 
expense  1 
departme 
tlrely  In 


Ices  being  given  from  the  area  headquarters 
and  in  the  field  by  her  going  Into  all  six  de- 
partments on  a  scheduled  plan.  The  worker 
aided  in  improving  child-welfare  organization 
and  in  furiiishing  Imstruction  to  the  dcpart- 
rlcts,  and  posts.  Since  1938  the 
olved  wa5  first  on  a  prorated  per 
basis  and  later  was  granted  en- 
cordance  with  Individual  depart- 
ment requests. 

During  <938  the  total  sum  of  $10,096  92  was 
spent  for  [this  service  to  departments.  Of 
tnat  amoimit  $5,758.09  was  directly  granted  to 
the  departments,  $54237  was  for  personal 
services  tcJ  departments  by  a  quallfi»^ri  mem- 
ber of  the  iaational  child  welfare  division  staff, 
and  83,79a46  was  spent  for  the  printed  mate- 
rial, such  ps  child-welfare  guides,  pamphlets, 
booklets,  ttc,  necessary  in  carrying  on  the 
work  and  (Jonsidered  as  a  part  Oi  the  .service  to 
the  departments,  and  thus  charged  to  this 
account  iiistead  of  being  charged  to  the  ac- 
count thai  covers  other  printing  needs. 

During  [the  year  1939,  the  total  sum  of 
$5,903.91  was  spent  for  this  service  to  de- 
partments of  that  amount  $5,110.89  was  di- 
rectly grated  to  the  departments;  $504  60 
was  for  personal  services  to  departments  by 
a  qualified  member  of  the  national  child-wel- 
fare divistoj  staff  ($288  60  being  charged  to 
the  child-welfare-organlzatlon-servlces  ac- 
count an(^  $216  being  charged  to  the  trans- 
portation account) .  and  $288  42  was  spent  for 
the  printied  material  used  to  supplement 
material  purchased  in  the  previous  year  and 
necessary  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

During  1940.  the  total  sum  of  $3,938  80  was 
spent  for  this  service  to  departments;  of  that 
amount  $0,332  51  was  directly  granted  to  the 
departmetits;  $606  29  was  for  personal  serv- 
ices to  departments  by  a  qualified  member  of 
the  natiofial  child-welfare  division  staff.  The 
national  finance  division  and  committee  in- 
structed that  all  printing  material,  even 
though  a  great  proportion  of  it  was  used  to 
supplemetit  the  child-welfare  organization 
services  tjo  departments,  should  be  charged 
to  the  printing  account. 

During  ithe  first  6  months  of  1941,  the  total 
sum  of  $^26.90  was  spent  for  this  service  to 
departments;  $50145  was  directly  granted 
to  the  departments  and  $425.45  was  for  per- 
sonal serficr:  to  departments  by  a  qualified 
member  ff  the  national  child-welfare  divi- 
sion staff, 

A  break-down  of  these  expendittires  into 
areas  shoti'si 
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r-  K   rRiNTFD   m^ter:\.  st-rri  ime.vtakt  to 

THE    Sl.P.VI    E 


Total- 

I3.7W.W 

r.S8.42  ! I 

Grand 
total. 

10,  otx-  q: 

1        1 

1  <  1)0:^  tl'     ;  J  ,,-!s  i.0  1 

$»26.90 

'  $21t)  of  this  amouni  was  cuarge.l  to  the  iransf>ortation 
account  and  thus  accounts  for  the  dilTercnce  shown  as- 
FtK'nt  from  the  chiM  welfare  organization  account  and 
till'  actual  porstjnal  services  given. 

During  1938  39,  the  services  to  the  New 
England  departments  (area  A)  through  a 
child-welfiire  worker  located  In  that  area, 
continued  In  the  western  area  (area  E) 
Colorado  continued  to  request  and  receive 
such  cash  assistance;  Oregon  had  a  special 
need  that  was  supplied;  Wyoming  and  Wash- 
ington requested  and  continued  to  receive 
this  assistance.  The  departments  In  areas 
B.  C.  and  D  reduced  their  requests  materially 
and  gradually  were  not  receiving  this  aid 

During  1939-40,  there  were  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  cash  grants,  and  w  hlle  the  child- 
welfare  worker  In  area  A  was  discontinued, 
five  of  the  six  departments  In  that  area  re- 
quested and  received  cash-grant  aid,  the  only 
exception  being  the  department  of  Connect- 
icut which  made  no  request.  In  area  E.  the 
department  cf  Washington  did  not  request 
aid,  and  the  only  department  In  that  area 
that  did  request  and  receive  aid  was  Colorado. 

The  period  following  the  1940  national  con- 
vention and  on  through  1941  to  the  present 
time  has  demonstrated  an  even  greater  re- 
duction of  the  cash  grants  to  departments 
for  this  .sen  ice  In  area  E.  the  department 
of  Colorado  requested  and  received  such  cash 
assistance;  in  area  A.  the  department  of  Mas- 
sachusetts requested  and  received  such  cash 
sssistance.  A  total  sum  of  $926  90  has  been 
furnished  to  departments  for  cash  and  per- 
sonal services  since  the  beglnnlne  of  the  year 
1941,  the  division  of  which  haa  already  been 
E-ned. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Washington,  which  for  many  years 
was  beneficially  aided  by  this  service.  Is  now 
financing  its  child-welfare  program  entirely 
through  department  resources  and  Is  keeping 
the  program  on  a  high  plane,  in  addition  to 
having  a  cash  balance  on  hand  in  the 
amount  of  $300. 

The  department  cf  Georgia  received  some 
such  cash  aid.  but  Is  now  financing  Its  own 
chlld-welfarc-organlzatlon  program. 

The  departments  of  Minnesota  and  Florida 
this  year  are  financing  their  own  programs 
without  requesting  child-welfare-organlza- 
llon  services  aid  from  national  headquarters. 

The  American  Legion  national  executive 
committee  at  its  meeting  at  national  head- 
quarters In  May  1941  adopted  a  resolution 
presented  for  its  consideration,  and  which  re- 
solved; "That  cash  grants  for  services  for 
child-welfare  organization  be  discontinued 
after  the  fiscal  year  1941." 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  chlld-welfare- 
organlzatlon  services  to  those  departments 
which  received  the  aid  having  materially 
aided  those  departm.ents  in  building  im.proved 
programs,  and  there  Is  likewise  no  doubt  that 
other  departments  which  did  not  request  or 
receive  this  aid  when  it  was  available  would 
have  Improved  their  programs  with  such  tem- 
porary assistance,  but  a  sufficient  period  of 
years  has  new  elapsed  during  which  this  aid 
was  available  to  all  departments  needing  It  to 
permit  the  assumption  that  now  the  depart- 
ments can  themselves  carry  the  expense  of 
their  respective  child-welfare  set-ups. 

The  child-welfare  organization  service  that 
is  made  available  to  the  departments  through 
the  personal  services  of  a  qualified  member  of 
the  national  child-welfare  division  staff,  upon 
request  of  the  proper  department  officials, 
and  with  national  headquarters  approval,  not 
only  is  being  accepted  by  the  department* 


as  invaluable  service,  but  Is  fn  greater  de- 
mand by  the  departments  than  national 
headquarters  h.is  been  able  to  fulfUl. 
Through  this  service,  the  departments  are 
kept  Informed  concerning  great  national  and 
State  changes  that  are  taklne  place  In  all 
phases  of  welfare  This  knowledge  Is  essen- 
tial In  meeting  the  needs  of  families  and 
children  of  veterans  of  the  World  War,  and 
to  give  the  departments  the  benefit  of  Infor- 
mation that  the  national  child  welfare  divi- 
sion secures  and  compiles  and  is  prepared  to 
disseminate  to  the  Legion  departments.  It 
also  Informs  them  concerning  proper  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  child-welfare 
provisions  in  the  States  that  will  assure  keep- 
ing such  facilities  within  the  American  Le- 
gion Ideals.  The  advice  and  guidance  avail- 
able through  the  i>orsonal  services  of  a 
qualified  member  of  the  national  child  wel- 
fare division  staff  is  always  adjusted  to  the 
practical  conditions  of  the  respective  depart- 
ment seeking  this  service.  Modifications, 
changes,  and  adjustments  are  made  to  suit 
the  conditions  and  needs.  Individualization, 
not  formula,  Is  Important  in  the  help  from 
the  national  organization  to  the  departments, 
and  that  Is  the  kind  of  help  that  Is  given  to 
the  departments  and  is  appreciated.  The 
national  child-welfare  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  members  of  the  national 
child-welfare  executive  committee  recom- 
mend that  this  personal  service  by  a  qualified 
member  cf  the  national  child  welfare  division 
staff  be  expanded  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
emergent  need  of  departments. 

JtrvENILE     DELINQtJENCT     PREVENTION     AND 
TREATMENT 

During  1937-38  the  American  Legion 
greatly  expanded  its  program  cf  Juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  and  treatment.  The 
twenty-first  annual  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  held  In  Chicago  added  to 
the  Legion's  child-welfare  program  the  in- 
struction for  expanded  endeavor  along  those 
lines,  with  special  consideration  to  be  given 
to  the  State  training  or  Industrial  schools 
for  children.  Legionnaires  whose  Interest 
could  not  be  enlisted  as  readily  in  a  program 
cf  community  child-welfare  conditions  and 
needs  quickly  rallied  to  the  service  that  was 
outlined  In  the  Interest  of  Improving  the  con- 
ditions for  children  In  the  State  training  or 
industrial  schools.  This  program  Increased 
the  need  for  making  personal  services  through 
a  qualified  member  of  the  national  child  wel- 
fare division  staff  available  to  departments 
that  had  a  problem  and  requested  help  In 
solving  It.  In  that  year  the  departments  of 
South  Dakota.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Georgia,  and 
mincis  requested  such  services  through  the 
national  child-welfare  division. 

During  1938-39  the  national  child-welfare 
division  edited  and  distributed  a  new  booklet 
titled  "Building  Asset  Citizens"'  that  con- 
tained InJormatton  and  American  Legion 
recommendations  regarding  conditions  and 
needs  In  the  State  training  or  industrial 
schools.  It  is  with  pride  that  it  Is  reported 
that  this  booklet  Is  accepted  by  all  authorities 
as  a  proper  textbook  for  use  in  In-service 
training  programs  of  the  institutions. 

During  the  same  period  the  department  of 
Kansas  had  a  child-welfare  caravan,  in  which 
department  officials  and  a  representative  of 
the  national  child-welfare  division  partici- 
pated. Through  that  caravan.  56  towns  were 
visited.  22  meetings  were  attended,  and  10 
district  conferences  were  held. 

FYom  this  activity  a  very  fine  child-wel- 
fare program  has  resulted  In  the  department 
of  Kansas,  and,  through  Legion  effort,  the 
State  training  schools  were  transferred  from 
the  State  penal  board  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  welfare  through  a  special  commis- 
sion of  children's  institutions 

Somewhat  si:i  .  ^r  endeavor  was  carried  on 
In  modiSed   v..iV;   vn  Indiana,   P.orid.i,   V.r- 


glnia.  and  Ohi;  and  all  of  tl.C!-c  dc;  urimcnts 
have  reported  that  the  personal  services  of 
the  representatives  fii  in  tlie  r.iitionnl  c'.ild 
welfare  division  matni...  \   ijcnentea  liioiu 

It  should  be  noted  ti.ut  tl-.e  po:  v:n.il  h.rv- 
Ices  of  the  nutional  child  v.i>ll.i:e  division 
staff  made  available  through  the  child  wel- 
fare organisation  services  to  dtpaitment^ 
has  a  definite  relation  to  the  Improvements 
that  have  come  in  attaining  ob.lectives  that 
are  set  in  the  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion  and  treatment  program 

The  period  from  1939  to  1940  saw  addi- 
tional expansion  In  these  activities,  and  dur- 
ing that  fiscal  period  the  Kansas  depart- 
ment and  the  Missouri  department  requested 
and  received  personal  services  ct  the  national 
child  welfare  division  stafT  to  aid  them  In 
bringing  about  Improvements  in  the  State 
training  or  industrial  schools  within  their 
respective  departments.  Conferences  were 
held  with  the  Governors  of  these  States  and 
with  the  leaders  of  both  the  hou>e  and  the 
senate,  who  then  requested  that  the  Legion 
prepare  measures  to  be  considered  by  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  Wherever 
the  representative  of  the  natlcatal  child  wel- 
fare division  has  gone  into  such  institutions 
he  has  been  accompanied  by  department  offi- 
cials of  the  American  Legion— the  depart- 
ment commander  and  the  department  child 
welfare  chairman  of  the  Legion,  and  some- 
times also  the  department  child  welfare  chair- 
man of  the  American   Leglcn  Auxiliary 

The  department  of  West  Virginia  made  re- 
quest and  received  personal  service  through 
the  national  child  welfare  division  staff  go  ng 
Into  the  departments  to  confer  with  the 
proper  Legion  officials  and  to  assist  them  in 
developing  plans  to  bring  Improvement  In 
the  boys'  training  school.  Here,  too,  confer- 
ence w-as  held  with  the  Governor,  at  which 
df>partment  officials  and  the  representative  )f 
the  national  child  welfare  division  were 
present. 

During  the  first  6  months  cf  1941  there  has 
been  a  great  Increase  In  the  oorrespondenco 
service  to  the  departments  in  response  to 
their  requests  for  advice  and  guidance  l:i  all 
phases  of  child  welfare  development,  but 
especially  has  this  been  true  m  the  work  btinij 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency  prevention   and   treatment    program. 

The  personal  services  thrcuph  the  nfitlonal 
child  welfare  division  to  the  departments  of 
Rhode  Island.  New  York,  Texas.  South  Dakota, 
and  Oregon,  were  In  conni'Ctlon  with  their 
Sta'e  training  or  industrial  school.  There  Is 
still  a  great  need  for  much  attention  being 
glvon  to  such  schools  In  many  States. 

The  American  Legion  can  point  with  pr.dJ 
to  accomplishment  In  Georgia.  Indiana.  Kan- 
sas. Misscuri.  New  York.  Ohio.  Oregon,  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  but  contiiuiei 
follow-up  work  must  be  d-^ne  in  those  States, 
since  the  activity  of  the  Legion  has  Just  te^ua 
and  other  States  need  to  follow  the  example 
set  by  these  States. 

Tlie  good  work  begun  In  tht  departmen'a 
of  Arizona,  California.  Colorado.  Flor.da, 
Idaho.  Illinois,  Musisslppi.  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania.  Tixas.  West  Virginia  uni 
Wisconsin  will  have  lar-reachiiig  effect  in  n.- 
proving  conditions  for  the  children  In  thcia 
States 

The  national  child-welfare  chairman  of  th« 
Am.erican  Legion  wishes  to  draW  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  5  day«  of  the  child- 
welfare  caravan,  held  in  Octuber  1940  In  tha 
department  of  Kansas,  and  m  w.^icii  the  de- 
partment officers  of  the  Amer.  ii:.  Ia^.:a\  :.:.J 
a  representative  cf  the  nati'  :.r\l  ci.ild-w*  llrtre 
divis.on  participated.  36  p^^'s  were  v.<^iTd, 
5  noonday  and  5  evening  mf  tines  were  at- 
tended. The  evening  meetir.gs  wrre  all  rrp- 
rescntative  of  the  districts  and  were  attcr.ded 
by  the  majority  of  the  posts  lo  each  dist.'-ict. 
The  department  of  Kansas  repfjrtf-d  i;;.::.  - 
dlate   Increa.'^ed   ln'ere<:t,   not   o.'ily   in   ch.ld 
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wt  iru.'e  bu'  In  the  Aniencar.  Lfiion  as  an 
or-:ar.;zat;i  n.  anc:  ;•  ■*•;!>  stated  that  tins  1:1- 
crra.~e(l  '.he  L«  =;:(in  men.bership  m  the  depart- 
n;tT.!.s  A  h;ni.I,:r  undertakir.ij  wa.-:  earned 
on  1:1  the  clt'i.artir.er.t  cf  M;.~s;s.-ippi  m  F<  b- 
rua.'-y  i:»41,  m  v^hicin  a  represet.tative  cf  ih.e 
Eat;cr..il  chilci-weliare  division  pa:tic;pated, 
wh.le  cr.rcire  f:oni  the  a.'ea  C  chiid-'.\e;fare 
schc(  1  confi  rt-nce  to  the  area  E  chiid-wtlfare 
£Ch.  rl  C'  :.fere::re  wheti  he  Joined  the  Missis- 
sippi deyirtmen:  child-welfare  caravan  of 
tU*'  .A::'.- r.c.i :i  Legion  cfficials  and  attended 
me^t:n»<5  at  9  uiipcrtant  locations  The  Mis- 
sissippi department  officials  have  repcried 
helpful  results  from  this  as.«istance. 

Proni  M;s«i^>'''.ppi  the  national  ch-ild-welfare 
division  representative  went  into  the  depart- 
r.ient  of  Texas  and  participated  m  meetings 
planned  by  the  Legion  departmer.t  tor  five 
Important  locations  before  he  proceeded  en 
to  the  area  E  child-welfare  schocl  confertiice 
at  San  Francisco 

In  the  State  of  Texa=;.  it  was  recognized 
that  thi  training  schools  were  not  functK^i- 
incc  for  the  be;-:  welfare  of  the  State  nor 
the  youth  ccnimitted  for  care  and  trainmkj. 
Through  the  .American  Legion  departr.ient 
commander  and  the  national  executive  com- 
mitteeman of  the  department  of  Texas,  of- 
ficial rt  ciVH  >t  to  national  hpadquartt  r=  fi,r 
B  representative  of  the  national  chiid-Ae;- 
lare  divihi^n  to  come  into  Texas  to  adv..-,e 
and  RUide  them  on  this  subject,  was  ap- 
pr^ved  by  nat.onal  headquarters,  .ind  .-uch 
representative  wtnt  into  the  department  cf 
Texas  to  canfer  with  the  American  Letji.^n 
and  pubhc  otTicials  Inspection  vi.sits  were 
made  to  both  the  S'ate  schools,  and  thrjtiJii 
the  American  Legion  recomniendat.cn.-  'At re 
made  to  the  Governor  and  the  State  leti.i- 
lature.  These  recomniendaticns  were  not 
only  received  with  npprec.ation.  biit  tjifv 
are  resulting  already  in  some  niuch-neede cl 
change.  This  service  was  given  throuth  liv 
national  child-weir.ire  division  hi  May   1941. 

Follow'.ni;  the  area  E  child-welfare  school 
conference,  tlie  representative  of  the  na- 
tional child-welfare  division  Went  into  the 
department  o:  Oiegon.  where  he  accompa- 
nied the  Lepion  dt  pariin-.-nt  conimandcr  .r. 
Visits  of  inspection  to  the  boy.<'  tra.ii  lu' 
6cho^}l  at  Wocdburn.  aiid  tlie  t;irls'  tr...iiir.g 
school  at  Salem,  A  report  with  recom.ni!!- 
daticns  was  furnished  to  the  department  and 
some  of  the  rt  ccmmer.dat.ons  have  been  pe.: 
Into  effect  already 

From  Oregon  the  national  child-w -Ifare 
division  represeiitativc  went  into  "lie  cie- 
partm.cnt  of  Washington,  at  Seattle.  wi::-re 
he  participated  m  t\'.o  meeting.-,  and  in  a 
radio  protjram  which  helped  to  d.ssemin.ite 
child -welfare  inforniation. 

En  route,  returning  to  natlcnnl  headcitinr- 
ters.  the  national  child-welfare  divls.cn  rep- 
resentative stepped  -,ft  in  the  Department  cf 
South  Dako'a  t^i  par;icipatc  In  a  ciep.;r-mrn* 
caravan  operated  rn  a  S'.'.te-wide  ba.-i-  and 
participate!.!  m  niietmcs  th.at  culmhita'ed  .it 
Mitchell,  af'er  a  visit  to  the  S*a*e  traiiiir;::; 
schocl  at  Flankmtcn  A  report.  wi*h  rec^n.i- 
mrndaticn;;.  was  furnished  to  the  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  S.  nth  Dakota,  and  since  then  the 
L-egicn  depar'ment  cfReir.Is  conferred  with  the 
G<,vernor  aitd  ha'.e  received  hl5  prcmi^^e  tha* 
the  recr-mmrnc'a-i-'its  wotild  be  considered 
and  put  into  action. 

In  .^pril  the  r.aticnal  child-welfare  divls.cii 
representative  participated  In  a  child-welfare 
caravan  m  the  Department  of  Wisconsin,  ar- 
ranged by  the  American  Legion  in  the  inter- 
est cf  the  April — offlcial  child-welfare  month 
activities.  Mt^etings  were  held  in  eight  im- 
portant locations,  and  while  at  Madison  a  ccn- 


ference  was  h<;:d  \>;:h  Sta'e  ofhcials  and  if  j.s- 
lati.irs,  A  great  deal  of  interest  in  th-^  b:ate 
training  tciicxiis  has  re-ulted,  according  to 
reiJcrts  from  the  department 

The  child-welfare  caravans  are  cf  value  to 
the  departments. 

Tlie  national  child-welfare  cha.rm.iii  of  the 
Am.orican  Lesion  and  thf^  m.en-.ber-  of  the 
national  child-we'.fare  executive  committee 
recon'.mend  that  the  personal  services  of  the 
child-welfare  diyisicn  staff,  m  aissiFting  de- 
partments in  the  American  Legion  Juvenile- 
dflmquency  preven"ion  and  treatment  pro- 
gram be  Expanded  to  n'.ake  available  to  the 
dep.irtments  the  necessary  ariv.ce  and  guid- 
ance they  are  s'^ekmg.  and  which  are  essen- 
tial. It  is  further  recommendid  that  such 
repre.^-ntative  cf  the  national  child-welfare 
divi.-:on  be  afforded  m.or.-  opportunity  to  visit 
tlie  S'ate  training  or  indtistrial  schools  and 
be  instructed  to  make  the  result  of  such 
v. Si's  avail,. ble  to  th«  department^  through 
rep'TU'  With  recummendations  in  cooperation 
w.ih  tl'ie  departments  seeking  this  help. 

In  the  fi-ld  cf  Juvenile-delinquency  pre- 
vto'i'  li.  thire  1-  no  one  endeavor  that  brings 
a.-  nnmcdiaie  and  constructive  results  as  do 
c  .'-rdiiiated  community  councils  established 
Hi  -he  local  communities.  Such  councils 
biii.g  an  enl:ve:i'-d  interest  by  the  people  and 
ill  t:u  .  rganizati..  ns  to  conditions  and  prob- 
lems that  ex..^t  in  the  community.  They 
also  bring  cc.  iciii.ated  community  action  to 
inr-i-  ve  c  ntiit.e.n.-.  Not  only  is  Juvenile  de- 
hi.c,tit  i-.ey  redaced  and  to  a  great  degtce 
pi>  ■.•:.■■  ti  h  .t  the  communities  are  benefited 
ill  n.i.y  :l>r  ways  These  councils  have 
ac'fd  al-;  a-  rf  ady  organization  around  which 
hi.nir-df  fen.ie  programs  have  been  built. 
They  aflord  communities,  places,  and  means 
for  public  recreation  and  assemblage.  In 
fact,   they   have   filled   a   long-felt   need. 

The  American  Legion,  through  Us  child- 
welfare  organization,  has  done  much  in  the 
promotion,  organization,  and  functioning  of 
such  coordinated  councils.  With  the  aid  of  a 
national  child-welfare  division  representative 
departments  have  stimulated  posts  to  be  ac- 
tive in  the  program.  In  Colorado.  Florida, 
G  rt,;a  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  New 
Jt  :-vy.  Ohio.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wisconsin, 
ai.d  Wy  -mii.g,  there  have  been  outstanding 
re;i.,lt.-  Ai.  example  Is  New  Jersey,  where, 
t:.r^ugh  L' g:  n  activity,  more  than  70  cf 
thi.-'j  cc'  idu.ating  community  councils  new 
f  .\..-:  T-.t  y  r.rve  proved  their  worth  by  actual 
results  a^c.  :t.pl.-i:'  d 

The  l&od  ai..i  l^;9  mational  conventions 
lnstruc*ed  the  national  child-welfare  com- 
mittee and  division  to  increase  their  efforts 
ill  e-t..blishing  such  councils.  It  is  encour- 
aLT.i.t;  tc  report  that  great  Increase  has  re- 
.^'il-ed  i.r.d  is  continuing  with  intensified 
effort  It:  'lie  departments.  Here  again  it  is 
advi-able  f  r  the  national  child-welfare  chair- 
m.an  and  the  national  child-welfare  executive 
committee  to  recommend  that  additional 
atid  expand,  ci  ■  ffcrt  be  made  in  establishing 
councils  in  the  interest  of  the  general  wel- 
fare cf  *he  communities  and  as  a  successful 
n-.c-h  d  :tt  reducing  Juvenile  delinquency,  but 
al-r  as  es=f'n-nl  in  the  development  cf  unity 
attd  cc:rdii-.ati,.n  fcr  heme  and  national  de- 
f.  i.^e. 
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e  cf  ti.e  American  Legion 
national  exei.u*i'.e  c. mini' tee  and  national 
I'.eaciquarters.  this  year  aga.n  the  American 
Lfc.  11  n.r.i,,  r.al  cliild  v>i  ifare  division  par- 
tie. pated  ill  tlie  naticr.al  conference  of  social 
w\  rk.  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  from  June 

1  to  7. 


V.  th  the  complete  support  and  helpful 
ccrperation  of  the  New  Jersey  department 
American  Legion  and  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary, outstanding  success  of  this  participa- 
tion can  be  reported. 

The  UE|ial  American  Legion  national  child 
welfare  luncheon  session  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  4.  Was  a  complete  success  with  repre- 
sentation from  23  States  and  Hawaii. 

The  usKal  child-welfare  consultation  booth 
and  exhibit  were  maintained  in  the  con- 
vention Auditorium  during  the  conference. 
Hundred^  of  representatives  of  public  and 
private  cliild-caring  agencies  conferred  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  AmeHcan  Legion  Auxiliary  who  were 
present  alt  this  bcxjth. 

Grateful  appreciation  Is  expressed  to  the 
departmait,  district,  and  local  cfBclals  of  the 
Americanj  Legion  and  the  American  Legion 
AuxiliaryW  New  Jersey  and  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  p.  Taggart,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Atlantic 
City,  for)  the  generous  hospitality  and  fine 

helpfulness  extended  In  assisting  national 
headquarters  in  this  outstanding  successftil 
participai  ion  In  the  national  conference  of 
social  wo'k. 

The  drector  and  the  assistant  director  of 
the  natiiinal  child-welfare  division  cf  the 
American  Legion  and  the  national  child- 
welfare    ( hairman    of   the    American    Legion 
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CHILDREN  FROM  ABROAD 


the  children  of  a  limited  num- 

erans  of  the  World  War  who  were 

to  the  United  States  from  France 

is  year.     These  families  arrived  In 

States  with  help  of  the  American 

and  the  cooperation  of  the  Travel- 

^ciety  and  supplementary  aid  from 

Legion  resources. 

was  held  in  New  York  City  Jan- 

1941,  between  the  interested  groups 

American    Legion   was    represented 

ions  of  the  national  commander, 

ctor  of  the  national  child-welfare 

1  .nd  by  John  J.  Crouin.  of  New  York 

member  to  the  national  clild- 

^xecutive  committee.     The  national 

r    designated    Mr.    Cronin    as    the 

representative  in  New  York  Cily  for 

an  Legion  national  headquarters  In 

He  was  entrusted  with  a  hmited 

in  the  amount  of  $500,  arranged  for 

he  national  adjutant,  from  disaster 

at   national  headquarters,   r.nd 

the    completion     oft    the     work 

approximately  to  a  $1,500  exper.di- 
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lelp  was  given  this  work  through 
in  New  York  and  at  Jersey  City, 
njiployment  was  secured  for  some  of 
and   direct    assistance    was   given 
Hies.     The  repatriation   work   wa» 
so  far  as  was  possible  by  July  1941. 
a  difficult  Job.     Some  of  the  elder 
who  were  returned  to  the  United 
from    completely    broken    h  nies 
veteran  has  died  and  the  mother 
institution  abroad.     Some  of  the 
lad  never  been  in  the  United  States, 
instances   they   were    born   abroad, 
at  the  national  child-welfare  dlvi- 
in  touch  with  the  situati.m  and 
service   possible   In   cocperaticn 
national  oiSciais  and  tl:e  liaison 
representative. 
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July  1,  1940,  to  JuJif   30.  1941.  inclusive 


A 1915 


Area  A 

ArtaB 

Are    C 

Aroft  D 

Ar,aE 

Guam 

Froifc 

NaU«i«. 

AuMlif  rv, 

F,.r!\  1  nd 

Ki»fht:  Hictil 

and  Fi»-ty 

Grand  lotkl 

1.  Financia   assistance  secured    roni  national -eniercency 

ai'l 

2.  Furnished  within  thedepartiiient  of  the  Lepion.*.""! 

3.  Furnished  within  the  (ieimrtiiient  of  the  Auxiliary 

4.  Fumishefl  by  the  Fnrty  ami  Eieht 

5.  FurnisheO  ly  the  Eighl  and  Forty 

6.  Total  0.  wUmins  from  1  to  5.  inclusive 

$240.  fO 
81.^2!.  4.'i 
4«.S>W.  14 
14.i>».  23 
11.501.  iii. 

$4.  .112.  45 
117.051.11 

an.  4TV.  IS 

2\314.  32 

;ri.7i7.M 

$29.  402.  .Ml 
H«.2fi7.32 
2.M.1.VU3 
ll\3h5.  W 
11.  f.27.  M 

$I.t.  IW.  7,• 
.^.■^2.014.W 

3.".'.  .s:<2.  M 

WI.  -MA.  5(i 
23.  stC  92 

J3.  «(I9.  5(1                 $80.  00 
42,014.  2'.-    

2^^,,^4o.  iii  

30,  294.  2^    

33,1M.  (Nf    

ill,(«!  i.tio 

11.  5.1 1  00 

I.  Ill  t.  00 

».so.  TT.v  art 
\»<»'.  ITI.  12 
l,o.M.<.'.iV7I 
3«U.  47.V  :» 
\m.  S54.  M 

15S.  187.11-  (       37r..8:4.  TP 

(ta,  S33.  H3  1       UKN  7S5.  «.'  '       317.  ftlX  4«  j                 »«.  (»t 

^^■      •     ■ 

.   '"-     N.W 

7.  Pervices  to  (lepwtnients  for  child-welfan'  orFariisfion.. 

8.  From  di'i>ftrtnirnt  funds  for  child-w  i  Ifare  adniiLL<tra- 

tion 

l,C14.v: 

1.4S«-..no 

3.  ^>0 

,^,  1  ■>.^  sK 

1:39, 4»* 

10   '.V\  u 

424.  29 

1  A    actA    to 

S5XI.  K2 

S3H.0*; 





--  3 
Z  i.ri.  74 

39, 9M.  03 

6.             Ti.tal  amount  national  orpanization  service?  and 
department  administration  for  child  wtUare 

1 
2,5O0.f.T|          .M.'.9.(* 

10,  «t0.  50 

14.004.62 

9.201.90    

42.  f^^7. 77 

10.  T..ia!  ..•...■"    r  .  .,  1  ,,  

11.  Tola!                                .    from  local  resources 

oiitM  .,    .......  I,,  .'.„,...ary,  Furty  and  Fight, 

Kicht  and  Forty,  for  veterans'  t'nildron  as  re- 
I'orfed ...    . 

IW.  G8S  00 
130.321.04 

3>>2, 034.  38 
S2.37I.1S 

614.  724.  43 
264.  2C7.38 

I.lKi.l,  f,<»(l.  47 
3,  077.  CkTO.  02 

32f.,  MS.  3« 
173.  247.  41 

«»  00 

S3.fl(  )  00 

2.  .^2l.  tat  64 

3,  767.  837. 01 

12.             a\.tal  of  all  serricef  and  afrsistanci  (columns  10 
and  11) 

2i»1.009. 04 

4A4.  405  S<1 

Mh   QUI    i.\ 

4     -        1'  49 

«»».  Ofl2. 77 

80.00 

X 

1 

i.ii     AY 

1           ■  t:  uui 

13.           1  otal  of  all  children  assisted 

M,  :»3            oa.  7T7 

IJO  01.'. 

57.  H3fl 

'     2 

•<«9,9M 

-    ■  -    - 

-     ■ 

14.  Finarcial  ni-'  '—  ■    •-rati.*'  rhfldrm  from  all  resources... 

15.  NuinftT  vit.                  I<lron  a.«.'ist<d 

16.  Finnrnial  n.                  I'lren  not  known  to  bt  veterans' 

chiMron 

jaM.41.V21 

.S2.  15tf 

*«,  .ISO.  S3 
2,W4 

J421.S41.02 
«).  142 

$42.  .164.  .'4 
lZt35 

S6*7,V.2.«7 
102.  473 

HI.  IS.*..  M 
17.  .M2 

$3,  970.  .^71.  tm 
222.  4C3 

$]10.!'4!*.  4'.< 

i5,tdr 

;4Mi,  .'*«■..  M) 

,'■3.72!. 

$10,  47.V  97 
4,21* 

i8auo 

$:i3.  (H  [).  ou 

$«i,067.747.00 
cMO.  «t7 

»  $211.  722.  67 
■  'A.  44« 

17.  Nuniher  children  not  known  to  be  veterans"  children... 

18.  ^^orc  t  ermancnt  aid  to  la.hvidual  children  in  proup 

activity 

11*.  Supplementary  aid  to  individual  children,  gifts,  etc 

$22.  TM.  45 
$34.  «1.  17 

$31.  145.05 
$43.  S45.  18 

$44.  392.  OS 
$73,  414.  7t, 

.$  J  31.27.^.99 
J  141,084.67 

$K..  rj(7.  51 

$30.  «M.  »W 

tZ\'.  2"'4  OS 

$a2:(.  iAi>  40 

not 


I  In  this  029.993  cliildrcn  ar<'  included  the  t  7,.'j?o  childnn  a.v*i,Med  by  the  Forty  and  Fight,  which  orianiiation  doos  not  distinptii.-h  hei  w»rn  veicrans"  chiMrrn  and  diiMrcn 

known  to  he  veteran.^' cfiildnn.  T 

«  Tlirse  fleurw  oonoprninc  a.«;-^istance  to  children  not  known  to  be  veterans'  chiMrcn  pertain  to  local  funds  entirely  w  iihin  the  discretion  of  the  poJt.  unill  voilure,  and  ^alon. 


NT7MBER  OF  CHILDREN  AIDED   AND  TYPES  OT 
SEKVICES   RENTJERED 

"Tr.r-  following  statement  shows  the  number 


of  children,  according  to  classification  of  care 
and   amount    spent  lor  emergency    aid,   each 


month  for  the  year  from  Julv  1.  1&40   tc  J;;:.e 
30,  1941: 


Month 


July 

Aupust 

S'l'teniher. 
OctoUr  . 
No\eml<>r. 
IVceniber.. 

January 

Febniary.. 
Miu-ih 


April. 
May. 
June. 


Total 

fin;incial 

euiertency 

axl 

rranted 


$3. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 


«■*:*.  50 
.'.23.00 
\K.  W 

149.  00 

IWi.  00 
fOO.  00 
71f..  4.1 
(■■20.  00 

.".22  r,o 
S-MIO 
53«^00 
'  80. 0.') 


Total 

nunil>pr  of 

families 


212 
lUS 
lO 
211 
214 
2.'<2 
220 
22!# 
22*"' 
2I3 
224 
1'.*; 


Ti«lai 

numliJT  of 

children 


750 

.'■W 
73« 
72S 
799 
T57 
80,', 
7r.5 
082 
707 
ttis 


W  nil 

llirir 

mothers 


703 
Ml 

042 

ri8 

7n.s 

»80 

74.'. 

(01 

r.2R 

.'91 


With 

their 
fathers 


4 

10 
12 
12 
21 
2S 
29 
11 
32 
31 
24 


With 

their 

relatives 


m 
insti- 
tu- 
tions 


In 
hos- 
pitals 


The  figures  above  showing  numbers  of 
children  should  not  be  added  to  secure  totals. 
because  they  Include  the  carry-overs  from 
previous  month  They  are  being  furnished 
to  show  the  month-to-month  emergency-aid 


outlay,  with  the  i. umber  of  children  receiving 
the  aid. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  num- 
ber  of   children    referred,    to   whom    service 


and  financial  assistance  waa  given,  accord- 
ing to  months  and  years,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Child  Wellaie  Divi- 
sion, May  1.  1925: 


1925 

1926 

1927 

113 
115 

133 

it'i.'* 

lb29 

1930 

1931 

193L' 

1933 

11.34 

1<J35 

U'SC 

1^137 

liClfe 

1'j31 

1.10 

403 
277 
4(3 

::>ii 

J.inuarv 

44 
44 

47 

163 
1.14 
2t)3 

95 

108 
121 

113 

10(. 

in 

204 

1.'.7 
210 

'  305 
313 
312 

313 
242 
237 

205 
213 
141 

321 

2f.7 
.SOf. 

485 
300 
313 

2(»« 
310 
355 

4M 

388 
4.WI 

2^' 

2  2 

3  8 

308 

Fetiruary ... 

329 

March 

.140 

Apnl ." 

53 
.S3 

U.3 
73 

148 

LOO 

141 
128 

115 

80 

183 
211 

168 
177 

177 
110 

219 
109 

.'rfl8 

270 

345 
IW 

2«.7 
243 

370 
298 

4  6 
3H 

45(< 
.169 

340 

May 

7 

314 

June 

13 

48 

229 

106 

135 

184 

135 

183 

116 

177 

322 

172 

42* 

209 

ii"  1 

309 

237 

July 

21 

63 

loy 

142 

105 

99 

22« 

187 

117 

104 

232 

104 

265 

203 

2.  * 

174 

Aupusl 

24 

80 

45 

110 

M 

65 

176 

307 

155 

231 

295 

1.17 

252 

201 

2  B 

7tA 

September 

34 

S5 

23 

98 

59 

167 

126 

224 

171 

216 

169 

95 

I,W 

.  i.so 

3 

1 

775 

October 

4fi 

m 

16 

44 

101 

113 

405 

3.S0 

224 

238 

325 

213 

180 

Z'.4 

2  5 

369 

Novemher 

30 

89 

81 

12U 

HI 

145 

163 

248 

169 

215 

2.S0 

ITK 

309 

231 

28 

2»3 

December 

23 

131 

IQ 

90 

85 

139 

517 

325 

Ti'i 

35/7 

421! 

271 

\m 

417 

3t« 

335 

ToUl 

198 

787 

1.193 

1.568 

1,251 

1,437 

2,712 

3,099 

A  270 

2,465 

3.888 

2.613 

S.142 

3,731 

a,4* 

S.8M 

1.872 

40,t»i«"i  children  aided  and  servecl  from  IVl-V^  !c  June  ^0,  1941.  according  to  IclloWii.., 
cla^ihc-atious: 

3i'.l5l  children  were  assisted  with  their  motber^  in  tbe^  boniee. 
729  children  with  tethers  in  own  homes. 


ildren  w  ith  relative*. 
(„•  '  iiildrcn  in  fo-ter  t'oardiDf  hijraea. 
8''.' children  in  iii-t 'tutions. 
2^1  children  in  ho>i>  tals. 


Lx^rxvu— .■«,i  p 


r.O 


i 


A 1916 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


By  One  Who  Ought  To  Know 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

CF  nf::r'..ska 
IN  THE  HOV.-E  OF  HEFRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Oc:    b,-  20.   19  il 


ARTICLE    BY    J     HYDE    SWEET,    EDITOR, 
:-.-E:;RASKA  CITY  iNEBR  i  NEWS-PRESb 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  S!>-aker.  I  wi?h  to 
tx'tnci  my  leinark.-  by  including  an  arti- 
cle wnf'.'n  by  the  Honorable  J.  Hyde 
S\V(  (,•!,  fdiror  of  the  NL'b:a>ka  News-Picsa, 
at  Nt'bia.^ka  City.  Nebr. 

Mr.  Sweet  wnte.s  on  the  subject  of 
economy.  A:  one  tmif  Mr.  Sweet  served 
With  distinction  m  thi.s  Hou>e  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  one  who  has  served  in 
Congress,  but  now  as  a  trained  observer 
look.s  on  from  the  out.Mde.  Mr.  Swe-'t 
ou.shr  to  know  how  econcjiny  can  be  prac- 
ticed. Because  of  the  profound  wisdom 
In  this  article,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

iF.-cra  the  Neh;ru,-ka  City  i  Nebr  )  News-Press  1 

The  \Vrrl(i-Hr:alci  adv'.--e.>  it.-^  renders  to 
write  their  Cer.j.-e.-smen  and  Senators  m  op- 
position tf)  Fede:a!  noi-.defense  spending 
Th'y've  betr.  d  .:.t;  *ha'  i-  ■:  8  i..r  9  years,  and 
just  see  wiiat  ^im  d  r.  d.d  Every  time  a  con- 
stituent writes  a  Cdji^ressnian  to  oppose 
nicney  wa.^tin*-:.  th.ree  other  licnie  boys  wnte 
to  the  same  i;e;u  to  get  behind  that  bill  to 
cam  P.-'dunk  Creek  m  h;>  district 

A  patriot  IS  a  *'  11'  '-v  who  we)n't  let  ar.ybody 
loot  his  country,  hut  see.-?  not  a  bit  of  h.r.n 
!:-;  cettn.t;  his  shur.'.  Nm- ty  percent  of  •  r.  ' 
mor.ey  wa,s  w  s.-*ecl  bocan  e  patriots  b.icic 
home  dem.tr.iUd  of  the  Con£;rt\-smen  and 
Senators  that  they  get  the  dou-;h  before  soniL'- 
bvdy  else  does 

1:  1.-  the  -iir.p'.e^t  t'  b  m  th.e  world  to  s'op 
w,u-M!:g  t.:X  m  :.'  y  hut  it  nui~t  be  an.  .ictr,  .'y 
in  which  th.e  \',  "ers  cocpera'e  V\,henev>T 
yen  a.-k  for  a  $100 'X)0  Work  Project  Admh:- 
istiation  pri  jrct,  t;ocd  or  bad,  and  Threaten 
your  Cont;re.-.--n!an  if  hie  d  )esn't  t;.ve  it  iu 
you.  you're  condoning  Federal  wastefulness. 
Your  t(!wn  do.  so.'t  need  a  $100,000  p.o-t  ottioo. 
procahiy.  but  y  u  feel  pretty  down,  m  the 
mou'h.  if  y  u  d  r.t  tiet  it  and  P:ii\.lle  dues, 
Iinnifd.a'ely  y  o  miv  to  yoar  neigh.bi  rs  that 
Cor;.-re^5m.in  Pittie  is  a  liclova  gtiy  to  go  to 
.-le -p  on  the  jt  b  thataway, 

The  money  •.>.  e  w,i-:e  ccm"3  out  of  taxpayer^' 
ro<  ke'>  a:  d  r.-wiiere  else.  Uncle  Sam,  as  we'.l 
a.-  th.e  State  and  Kical  tax-'or  agenc.es,  gets 
what  he  t\  x-  m  tr,m  y>  u  .ind  you  ar.d  y  u 
He  doe.-r.':  p;  duce  a  rinr.e  Ijut  take-  ir  fr,":ri 
has  p€,.-p;e,  a  .0  \  u  are  ,  i.e  if  'lie  pe.pl'? 
Every  time  yo'i  .;  •  '  :.<■  ^t  ti-.'-e  "ireo"  .-cl.o-o'. 
houses,  parks  .-war.nniu'  p.OiS,  etc  ,  etc  .  you 
forget  that  they  are  multiplied  bv  th.e  thou- 
sands all  over  the  countiy  and  ilmt  tie  •  •  il 
cost  arc  the  billions  of  dollars  yen  depl./re  .is 
"boondoggling."* 

By  keep.r.i:  up  with  the  Ji  n<  .-^  s  wh.c  have 
latkii  r  re~vUiC's  tlutn  you,  frtquently  you  go 
broke.  Stki  n.i  d^  y>.  u  bl.une  \oursel:  f  ir 
the  foolish  pr.de  th.at  induced  y,  u  to  spind 
m.re  than  y  u  culd  pay.  M..stly  ycu  put 
the  ^ee  n  t..e  G  •'■ernment  and  ask  it  to  re- 
iir.o-ur-e  y  u  f.  r  tlie  d- 'r.s  y  u  piled  up, 
Th.at  actually  h.i^  h.app'.  r.cd  m  many,  many 
ii>t.mces, 

Wh.en  Jcne:-ville  gets  a  iiew  airport,  Sniith- 
ville  g...-£retters  not  satisfied  until  they,  too, 
get  .m  ...rpcrt.  although  Jonesville  ni.r.  be  a 
m.ie  1.  g.ca!  place  for  one  th.>n.  Sinitluille 
Browntown  s  h.^l.-school  bu.ldmg  was 
wratigled  oir  ct  Wa.-hir.Ltton  with  a  cor.gre-- 
s:o:iai  wand  and  a  bit  ol  political  log-roUing, 


:-::.  Whiicporfs  folks,  who  are  r.vals  of  Brown- 
•  wn.  are  sold  by  the  l-  --getters  on  giving 
their  Congressman  biily-be-c.am  until  he 
comes  through  with  one  better  and  bigger 
tlian  the  other  fellow's. 

The  kick  has  to  l.iugh  whenever  he  hears 
f.n  earnest,  solid  citizen  declaim  against  gov- 
ernmental waste  in  Washington.  Nine 
chances  to  one  that  same  solid  citizen  al- 
ready has  written  his  Congressman  to  get 
behind  that  appropriation  bill  to  provide 
three  or  four  extra  mllilcns  for  farm  benefits 
or  another  half  million  for  the  W.  P.  A. 
projects  which  have  been  crammed  down  the 
threats  of  sometimes  reluctant  city  dads  who 
wonder  where  they  will  get  the  money  for  the 
sponsors'  share  of  the  expense  bill. 

We  have  spent  more  than  $60,000,000,000 
dollars  like  that  in  the  past  8  years.  Now  ^ 
we  have  another  $60,000,000,000  bill  for  na- 
tional defense.  The  kaf-rak.ng  has  left  us 
breathle-ss  and  half  broke.  By  the  time  de- 
fense is  liquidated,  we'll  be  financially  fricas- 
seed. Whose  fault  is  it?  Don't  ask  me.  I 
never  wanted  it  I  never  wanted  it  because  I 
know  that  for  every  dollar  Sr.nta  Glaus  gives 
ine  I  must  repay  $2  with  plenty  of  interest 
which,  said  a  pioneer  Nebraska  banker  once, 
■is  the  damnedest  Invention  the  world  ever 
knew   and   the   fastest  running." 

J     H     3 


First  Anniversary  of  Invasion  of  Greece 
by  Totalitarian  Powers    ^ 


EXTENSION   OF   Rl^MARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EEERHARTER 

OF  pe.nnsy:'. AN :\ 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  KEPRE>ENT.\TIVES 


Tfiur^>day    Octb.r  30.  I'jll 


Mr  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  th.e  Member.-,  of  the  House 
will  aL'reo  with  m^  in  rpgnrding  the  28th 
day  of  October  1941  as  a  first  anniversary 
v.iaily  important  to  civnizaticn;  for  it 
was  1  vo  ir  ago  tliat  oiie  o\  the  two  Euro- 
p  an  ci.ctatcrs  wi^o  iiat"  plunged  their 
own  uriv.-ii'.ir.g  r.aiicns  ard  most  of  the 
v.-oild  into  a  b'.c  ^dy  tuimoil,  made  a 
shameful  attenipt  to  intimidate  and  en- 
slave a  brave  nation,  bu".  instead,  was 
completely  defeated  w.iiin  only  a  few 
week-  after  his  brutal  ami  unpardonable 
mo'.e. 

I  am  speakmc:  cf  Dictator  Mussolini's 
ul'ini.fum  to  the  late  Premier  John  Me- 
tixas.  of  Grefcp,  at  3  a.  m.,  on  October 
28.  1940,  whereby  h.-  demanded  that  all 
cf  Greec'^  bf-  turned  over  to  him  before  6 
c'clcck  on  the  same  mornins.  and  of  Pre- 
mier Metaxas'  characteristically  Grecian 
reply,  which  was  an  unieservedly  plain 
"No."  that  will  always  resound  with  honor 
m  tl'.e  pr.ges  cf  the  history  of  civilization. 

Mus-olmi's  ultimatum  wculd  expire  at 
6  a.  rr...  on  that  memorable  day,  but 
Mussohni's  Fascist  legions  began  pouring 
into  Grecian  soil  at  5  o'clock  on  the  same 
morninc.  1  hour  before  the  ultimatum's 
time  of  expiry,  thus  proving  that  there  is 
nor  the  I,  as*  value  in  the  word  of  a 
die* a' or. 

It  was  Mussolini's  fate  that  hLs  great 

power  sh.ould  be  smashed  on  the  rock  of 

Gre- k   patriotism,   Gieek    bravery,    and 

Greek  resistance i  and  his  mistake  gave 

'   the  Greeks  of  today  the  opportunity  to 


prove  that  jthey.  too,  are  made  of  the 
£ame  calibe^  as  their  forefathers  of  an- 
cient times-i-of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  ofLthe  revolution  against  the  Turks  in 
1821 — were  lyde.  They  won  over  him, 
both  physic^y  and  morally.  And  they 
not  only  wdn  the  battle  against  Musso- 
lini's unwai  ranted  aggression,  but  they 
also  won  tie  infinite  admiration  and 
gratitude  ol  the  civilized  world.  More- 
over, they  pointed  out  to  the  world  that 
the  people  3f  Italy,  through  the  young 
men  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  their 
country,  are  not  with  Mussolini,  and  that 
their  heart:  are  not  in  his  policies  of 
aggression. 

There  exLits  no  Greece  today,  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  since  Hitler's 
mechanized  fury  overran  that  nation  last 
April.  Tha  people  of  Greece  are  now 
suffering;  perhaps  more  than  all  other 
nations  conquered  by  the  man  who  m.ade 
up  his  min^l  to  mislead  his  own  people 
and  'oring  havoc  to  other  nations.  Never- 
theless, the  world  remembers  that  it  was 
little  Greeco  that  defied  not  only  Musso- 
lini, but  Hitler,  too,  and  put  up  a  most 
gallant  fignt  in  Europe.  The  bodies  of 
so  many  other  nations,  large  and  small, 
lying  prosfate  in  front  of  their  eyes, 
failed  to  shake  the  will  of  the  Greeks  to 
defend  th<  ir  country  and  its  honor. 
Though  un  ier  the  heels  of  two  dictators 
now,  they  are  persevering  and  proud,  for 
they  know  that,  although  they  lost  all 
Greek  terriiory,  they  saved  their  coun- 
try's honoi.  They  also  know  that  the 
Greece  of  tomorrow  will  be  happy  and 
free.  Theyifirmly  believe  in  their  country 
and  in  its  great  future.  And  well  they 
may.  America  agrees  with  them  in  that 
belief,  and  is  doing  so  much  to  bring  about 
the  downfall  of  the  dictators,  and  free- 
dom, as  wfll  as  a  lasting  peace,  to  all 
nations. 


The  Farm  Pro^ra 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

I  OF 

HON   FR.\NK  CARLSON 

OF   KANS.\S 
IN  THE   itoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thu  sday.  October  30,  1941 


Mr.  CArtLSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  fejiv  months  I  have  heard  much 
ism  of  the  present  Agricul- 
tment  Act  program, 
ram  cannot  be  altogether  bad 
not  have  the  cooperation  of 
roportion  of  our  farm  popu- 
lation as  a^e  in  compliance  with  it. 
But  when  we  get  constructive  criticism 
seem!    to  be  reasonable  and  well- 
x?lieve  it  should  have  a  friend- 


severe  crit 
tural  Adj 
The  pro 
or  it  woul 
so  large  a 


that 
founded,  I 


ly  and  seriDUs  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. A  lew  weeks  ago  I  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  the  minority  party  to  listen 
to  the  opinions  of  Oklahoma  farmers  rel- 
ative to  fa  -m  conditions  and  the  present 
farm  prog:  am.  "We  invited  particularly 
the  views  not  of  professional  farm  lead- 
ers but  of  the  rank  and  file  of  farmers 
who  do  no ,  come  to  Washington  to  pre- 
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sent  their  views  to  Congress.  And  they 
had  plenty  of  ideas.  If  I  wanted  to 
make  a  vitrolic  iKDlitical  speech  con- 
demning the  farm  program,  I  could  find 
ammunition  in  the  testimony  developed 
in  that  hearing;  but  the  members  of  both 
parties  in  this  body  have  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  what  is  best  fov  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  not  to  use  the  farm  question  as 
a  political  football.  I  could  pick  out  of 
the  transcript  of  that  hearing  individual 
testimony  for  either  support  or  total  con- 
demnation of  the  present  farm  program. 
But  I  do  not  propos<;  to  do  that. 

I  propose  to  take  the  testimony  of  six 
speakers,  not  selected  here  and  there 
throughout  the  hearing  to  prove  a  point, 
but  taken  consecutively,  as  they  spoke. 
I  believe  these  people  have  offered  sin- 
cere and  constructive- criticism  of  the 
present  farm  program  as  it  is  working 
and  as  it  looks  to  the  man  who  lives  on 
the  farm  and  depends  on  it  for  his  living. 
They  are  not  large-scale  operators,  just 
average  family-type  farmers. 

Two  of  them  are  Triple  A  committee- 
men. Three  of  th.'m  are  signed  up  in 
compliance  with  the  program.  Three  of 
them  are  noncompliers,  and  I  think  you 
will  understand  wh.v  they  do  not  comply. 
I  shall  quote  from  these  six  speakers 
Just  as  they  came  in  rotation  in  the  hear- 
ing. I  will  refer  to  the  first  and  the  last 
as  Mr.  X  and  Mr.  Y,  because  both  are 
triple  A  committeemen.  I  do  not  want 
to  embarrass  them  or  take  any  chance 
that  they  will  be  punished  for  having 
voiced  a  criticism  of  the  administration 
of  the  program.  The  other  speakers  to 
whom  I  shall  refer  are  Mrs.  Fred  Schune- 
man,  of  Lamont.  Okla.,  Mrs.  C.  H  Mal- 
lory.  of  Waukita.  Okla.,  Mr.  J.  R  Wiley, 
of  Enid,  Okla..  and  Mr.  R.  W.  McKnight. 
of  Waynoka,  Okla  You  will  see  that 
these  are  fairly  we  1  .scattered. 

Mr.  X  told  us  he  had  been  a  committee- 
man ever  since  the  program  started,  and 
he  thought  the  farmers  "would  have  been 
off  the  map  if  it  had  not  been  for  it."  And 
yet  Mr.  X  says: 

I  do  thinkVthat  this  farm  program,  as  It 
now  stands,  could  be  improved 

There  is  the  testimony  of  a  friend  of 
the  program  that  it  is  not  working  as 
well  as  it  should.  Mr.  X  reminds  us  that 
all  the  good  things  that  have  come  to 
the  American  people  have  met  with  re- 
verses, but  v;e  overcome  the  reverses  and 
have  made  progre.ss  that  way.  He  thinks 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wheat  control 
and  marketing  qiotas  "the  cheapest 
wheat  we  ever  .saw  in  America  would  have 
come  as  a  result."  He  thought  the  mar- 
keting penalties  weie  bad.  but  he  did  not 
know  just  how  to  get  around  them,  and 
still  hold  a  bottom  price  under  wheat. 

But  here  is  the  sentence  in  Mr.  X's  testi- 
mony which  I  think  is  significant.  He 
was  speaking  of  tht  complaint  of  a  good 
many  witnesses  that  they  had  not  had 
square  deals  from  the  county  commit- 
tees.    Mr.  X  says: 

I  have  been  a  committeeman  ever  since  the 
Stan  If  a  Jvist  complaint  has  been  p.-esented 
and  the  regulations  have  permitted,  the 
larmer  has  been  given  a  square  deal 

Yes;  the  farmer  ha.s  been  given  a 
squaie  deal  "if  the  regulations  per- 
mitted." I  suspect  Mr.  X  has  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  ihere.  If  the  regulations 
do  not  permit  a  farmer  to  get  a  square 
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deal,  then  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  X  said  that  in  his  county  there 
had  been  little  trouble  over  the  payment 
of  penalties.  One  farmer  with  a  14.000- 
bushel  crop  paid  SI. 686  in  pt-nalties  With- 
out saying  a  word  except  to  ask  how  much 
he  owed.  If  my  arithmetic  is  correct, 
that  amounts  to  about  12  cents  a  bushel. 
With  the  penalty  at  49  cents  a  bu.'^hel'. 
he  must,  therefore,  have  paid  a  penalty 
on  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  his 
crop.  At  20  bush^  to  the  acre  then, 
he  must  have  had  in  allotment  of  some 
525  acres,  with  175  acres  in  excess  on 
which  he  paid  penalty,  evidently  a  pretty 
pood  sized  operator.  I  wonder  if  the 
family-type  farmer  would  have  felt  so 
good  about  it. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Schuneman.  who  makes  a  plea  for  the 
family  farm.  Mrs.  Schuneman  says  she 
and  her  husband  have  a  160-acre  farm, 
on  which  their  allotment  is  50  acres, 
while  a  farm  of  the  same  size  across  the 
road  has  an  allotment  of  105  acres,  and 
another  one  north  of  them  has  90  acres, 
while  still  another  farm  of  80  acres  has 
a  50-acre  allotment.  Gentlemen.  I  do 
not  know  whether  a  quarter-section 
farm  in  Oklahoma  ought  to  have  50  acres 
or  100  acres  in  wheat;  but  it  seems  that 
a  spread  of  2  to  1  is  a  pretty  tough  propo- 
sition to  explain,  I  have  heard  attempts, 
but  I  have  never  heard  it  done  to  my  sat- 
isfaction. I  am  afraid  the  regulations 
are  not  compatible  with  a  square  deal. 
Incidents  of  wide  discrepancies  in  allot- 
ments were  frequent  at  the  hearing. 

Mrs.  Schuneman  further  testified  that 
last  year  tjiey  pastured  out  a  part  of 
their  wheat  and  yet  paid  penalty  on  it. 
That  is,  they  used  it  for  pasture  exclu- 
sively and  did  not  cut  it  for  grain  at  all, 
yet  paid  penalty.  That,  I  submit,  is  a 
case  of  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
ing a  camel.  If  it  is  the  place  of  Con- 
gress to  make  some  change  in  such  regu- 
lations, I  think  we  had  better  be  about 
it.  If  it  is  the  place  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  agency  ought  to  get 
busy.  However.  I  think  we  have  covered 
that  correction  in  the  bill  permitting 
marketing  the  normal  production  of  the 
allotted  acres  and  authorizing  the  com- 
putation of  penalty  on  the  harvested 
rather  than  the  planted  acres. 

Comes  next  Mrs.  Mallory  and  says  that 
she  and  her  husband  have  an  allotment 
of  only  41  acres  on  a  quarter-section 
farm.  This  program,  she  says,  "is  put^ 
ting  the  small  farmer  out  of  business." 
I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Mallory  is  right.  This 
program  is  imposing  the  same  percent- 
age of  reductions  on  the  small,  family- 
type  farmer,  who  adds  little  to  the  em- 
barrassing surplus  as  it  does  on  the 
bonanza  farmer,  who,  with  his  power 
machinery  and  extensive  operations, 
creates  the  surplus.  We  would  have  no 
wheat  surplus  if  wheat  raising  were  con- 
fined to  family-type  farms  diversifying 
their  crops. 

Mr.  Wiley  tells  us  he  has  235  acres  of 
land  on  which  his  allotment  for  wheat 
w'as  117  acres,  reduced  later  to  108.  For 
the  crop  of  1941  he  sowed  only  75  acres, 
and  when  he  inquired  for  his  allotment 
for  1942  he  was  informed  that.  t>ecau<;e 
he  had  planted  only  75  acres  his  allot- 
ment had  been  cut  still  further.    I  do 


not  l)elieve  Congress  meant  to  authorize 
any  such  regulations  as  that.  M:  Wiley 
told  Us  he  had  always  bet^i  a  c>!.;p'  i.i'of 
in  the -A  A  \  ..r..;  he  thought  the  c. 'jiity 
agents  were  trying  to  do  what  was  iigiu. 
But.  he  said,  he  thought  ihey  had  be- 
come too  much  a  supervising--  agency 
rather  than  working  for  the  welfare  of 
agriculture.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Wiley  has 
a  point. 

Mr.  McKnight,  a  kind  of  local  Will 
Rogers,  said  he  has  168  acres  of  tillable 
land  on  which  he  was  given  an  allotment 
of  34  acres.  After  repeated  trips  to  the 
county  committee  he  had  it  raised  to 
39  acres,  then  after  anoiht  r  trip  oi  sev- 
eral miles  he  was  allowed  1  acie  more. 
He  said  he  was  not  kicking  about  it ;  the 
committee  had  done  the  b»  st  thev  could. 
More  regulations.  Mr,  M<  Knight  said 
he  thought  the  program  was  like  some 
medicine.  It  might  cure  us  but  it  would 
nearly  kill  us  first. 

Lastly,  let  me  refer  to  the  tesU- 
mony  of  Mr.  Y.  an  A.  A  A  committee- 
man, who  complains  f  tl.e  sudden 
changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations. 
He  says  he  is  100  percent  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram, but  is  against  such  supervised 
control. 

"There  are  so  many  rules  and  regulHtions." 
he  testifled.  "and  they  change  so  .rapidly  it 
is  hard  to  keep  up  1  wa.s  made  one  of  the 
biggest  liars  in  the  country  through  the 
changes  in  the  penalty  ' 

One  of  the  dilHcultles  in  Oklahoma  and 
part^  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  that 
they  have  had  repeated  faalures  of  corn, 
due  to  drought  and  heat.  They  have 
become  afraid  to  plant  corn.  I  pot  this 
information,  not  from  a  dissatisfied 
farmer,  but  from  a  county  committee- 
man. They  want  to  plant  wheat  where 
they  used  to  plant  corn.  But  the  regu- 
lations say,  "no,  you  are  on  the  book  as 
a  corn  country,  so  you  cannot  plant 
wheat  in  place  of  corn,  even  to  feed." 

Gentlemen,  if  something  is  not  done  to 
improve  the  regulations,  we  stand  to 
lose  all  that  has  been  gained  under  the 
A.  A.  A.  program.  Whilp  the  majority 
of  farmers,  especially  In  ■]:■  West,  may 
be  going  along  under  it  w-th  a  fail  degree 
of  satisfaction,  you  cannot  impose  .such 
unfair  regulations  on  a  helpless  m!n(  ray 
and  continue  to  get  away  with  it.  Tiiis 
program  must  be  improved  by  its  friends, 
or  it  will  be  killed  by  its  enemies. 


What  Is  Ihe  Matter  With  Congress? 
I 

IX  TENSION   CF   KE'.I.-RKS 

HON  PAUL  W..SHAFER 

<J»    MaHli^'.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENT.«k7t\  FIS 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  BY  JOHN  A  GEIXATLY. 
FORMER  MEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  OP 
THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  M:ch:pa!!i.   Mr  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  John  A.  Gellatly.  an 
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outstanding  American  citizen  and  former 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washmgton.  has  written  an  open  letter  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Mem- 
bers of  Concres.s  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  given  the  wide;st  possible  dis- 
tribution. I  am  therefore  insfrtms;  this 
letter,  publi.'^hed  in  the  Wenatchee 
(Wa.-h.)  Daily  World,  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.AL  Record  as  an  extension  of  re- 
marks.   The  letter  follows: 

lKr;:m  t!>.-  Wer.a'.chee  (Wash  )  D.iily  \V  .rid] 
T  >  the  Editor^  the  Pmplc.  a^id  to  C^^ngress: 

Tlif'^ugli  u*  the  en*;:re  N.iti  n  ih»Tt.-  is  a 
i::.u>Ts.iJ  d;>cu-s.on  abuu'-  'he  lark  nf  morale 
1:;  the  ficores  if  Arr.iy  camps  wheie  \\i-  are 
supposed  to  be  eqinppn'.g  niiUi.:ns  of  our 
ycuiit;  men  to  defend  America,  its  free  :i'-- 
stuuticns.  and  our  way  of  lue  It.  doe.^i;  t 
take  many  mterv.iws  wi'h  the  b -ys  \:\  u:.;- 
form  to  iear:;  of  ti;e  truth  cf  1I1.5  char-ae 
There  is  a  Lu  k  ct  ir-orale,  ur.d  tli'  re  i^  Ju-t 
ar.d  ample  cause  for  it  Its  i.c:  th.e  red  tape. 
the  luek  cf  c(M-iverilei-'.ces.  cr  th-'  CiVi  lUty  <if 
the  food— as  bad  as  It  may  at  tiin.s  be— that 
Is  tlngmc;  their  prule  and  burning  out  their 
very  hearts,  it  is  the  cor.teniptible  Injustlc  s 
occasioned  by  laber  racketeers  and  the  In- 
tc^k•rable  strike.-;  m  defense  industry  all  c\er 
tl-.-^  laiid.    This  I  kiuiw  is  their  No.  1  peeve 

Tliese  bovs  are  n.t  dtimb  animals:  'h.ey  are 
the  flower  cf  cvir  American  manho.  d 

They  kn..w.  as  we  all  know,  first,  that  th.e 
chances  are  at  least  10  to  1  that  the  Ur.:t-(i 
S'a''"S  W'.U  b"  !!■'.':')  'h:s  worst  oi  all  wars  hetf  re 
It  IS  ever  Th.  y  kiicw  that  if  ar.d  wh-n  that 
time  C'lmes  they  are  the  ot-.es  who  will  have  to 
fare  the  hor  les  c  f  hell  Itself  m  Euroi^e,  and 
that  th.ev  w;:!  :iepd  every  cair.ce  nf  powder 
every  ta:.k.  everv  airplar.e,  and  most  of  all 
ev?ry  atom  of  rieTermir.ed  supp'irt  of  every 
man,  woman,  ar.d  child  in  America  If  we  are 
to  win  Th.ey  kn-  w,  as  we  all  kii  .w,  th.;*  iri 
order  to  accpr.re  'hat  assistance  m.  a  common 
cause  m  whi.h  fr^  edoni  Itself  is  at  stake,  that 
partiality,  unf.ini.f^s.  a:,d  mjus'iccs  between 
cla-ses  or  crrups  f  ur  pe.  pie  Just  have  to  be 
stamped  rut  They  kr.cw,  and  we  know,  that 
racketeers  a".d  stnker.s  are  absolut<ly  rur.- 
nlng  our  defer.se  efforts  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  ne-  results  are  f.ot  60  percent  of 
what  th.y  could  and  should  be  The.-e  are 
all  self-ev;de;;t  facts  No  one  disputes  them. 
but  r.othi:.^  o:  any  cor.sequence  is  being  dinie 
abcut  It.  even  wh.en  tlie  w.;r;;i  Is  en  tire. 

As  a  co:;,-:>s.-'  you  have  "he  power  to  cor- 
rect .ill  th.;s  Loul  y  'U  are  1:1  a  p-ltion  to 
kp.  !W  more  about  ;•:  'ivo-.  ar.v -r.e  el-o.  fctit 
you  seem,  tn  lack  th.r  .:u-<  to  c:  ;  :'  xhe  Pre-:- 
der.t  c  u;,:!  -•  'p  It  with  one  stroke  of  the 
pen  or  w.-j-i  or.e  determined  order  from  his 
voice  For  obv'.ot;.-  reasons  he  i^  ra.it  doing 
It     ar.d   ti.i.s   puts  it  squarely   ;.t    your   doors. 

Tins  ir.excusable  condition  h.as  been  go- 
Ins  on  now  for  nearly  2  years  and  from  all 
visible  appearances  Is  petting  worse. 

My  conten.ti-!!  is— aiid  I  speak  the  minds 
rf  I'liIlioPiS  of  pa*r'.-i';c  people  in  America  — 
t!-.,i'  ur.ch  r  p:-e\  a.:;:-.t  r  :.-:,' ions  you  h.i'.e 
r.o  r'.^iit  •■■  p.i-s  I.oa.-  :■•  c  •:..;•  :  niv  boy  to  put 
rn.  a  uinfrm  c;ve  up  h.is  J  'b  f::lure  the 
f :f'.b.irr.!>-ments  of  poorly  equipped  camps, 
nnd  be  recjinred  to  sacrifice  the  best  years  of 
h.;s  life  m.  order  to  gam  ?  ime  knowledge 
ab  an  fttzh.tir.^.  to  th.e  end  that  he  mmht 
etf-T'ively  defend  our  shores,  wi'.ue  on  the 
foh.er  hand,  you  pass  laws  (or  neglect  to  pass 
hr.v.-i  which  permit  millions  of  other  able- 
b.'died  men  treasonably  to  sit  astride  tlie 
Industrial  brakes  Millions  of  these  strikers, 
t  o  a:,.  (i-.i-A .:.;:  tir.lv  .od-i^f  wajies  and  at 
the  >.i:nr>  t;n:  re:u-.:-j  •  ■  con.-truct  the  very 
Iniplemen's  of  uar  wh:.:!  nty  boy  and  thou- 
sands cif  o'i'.rrs  v.-.::  sorelv  need  il  and  when 
he  h.as  to  f.ice  a  m.ass  (^f  murder, ais  tanks 
ar.d  k'ur.s  The  irony  of  it,  too  •.-  that  he 
will  ha\e  to  h^iht  In  a  half-eqtnpnt d  fashion 
to  help  save  your  hides  iMr  Cor.gres.-nian 
and  Mr.  Senator j   and  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
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d;-loval  strikers  who  will  be  to  blame  for  this 
la-k  of   t'.Kjls. 

Under  this  deplorable  aia''  inexcusable  situ- 
ation, all  this  talk  about  a  united  people, 
d  les  not  m.ake  common  sense,  and  1  charge 
that  everyone  of  you  know  it.  You  seem  to 
lack  th.e  downright  courage  to  face  the  most 
sericus  reality  which  has  ever  faced  the 
\v  .rid  and  still  you  do  not  act.  This  is  to 
warn  you  that  if  something  .s  not  done  about 
it.  v.e  wiil  all  go  down  togetaer,  a.nd  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  freedom  of  worship  Df  which  we  all  so 
loudly  boast,  will  be  at  an  end.  My  chal- 
lenge'again  then  Is  that  if  you  do  not  possess 
the  downright  patriotism  (and  you  seem  to 
lack  It  I ,  every  last  one  of  you  who  is  standing 
m  the  way.  resign  your  Jobs  and  tvirn  them 
over  to  men  who  will  see  to  It  that  this  trea- 
sonable situation  is  corrected.  When  that  Is 
done  all  this  talk  about  Army  morale  will 
cease  and  the  zeal  of  my  boy  and  the  others 
will  advance  a  thousand  percent  With  this 
accomplished  we  can  then  face  Hitler  or  the 
devil  himself,  if  need  be.  w.thout  any  fear  of 
loss  My  parting  shot.  then.  Is  that  you  do 
your  duty  now  or  get  out,  as  your  cowardly 
conduct  Is  menacing  the  very  existence  of  us 

all. 

John-  A.  Gellatly. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, graiucd  by  the  House  today,  J 
wi.-h  to  place  m  the  Record  a  talk 
which  I  ntadr^  over  stcTion  WINX  on 
October  2.  1941,  as  a  part  of  tlieir  pro- 
eiani  A  Salute  to  Siiuih  Dak..'a, 

Good  evening,  Mr  De  Paeter.  and  good  eve- 
ning, listeners  to  this  program,  generously 
arranged  by  station  WINX  as  a  salute  to 
South  Dakota  As  a  Representative  in  the 
National  Capital,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  something  about  the  points  of 
visitor  interest  In  South  Dakota,  the  Sun- 
shine State. 

Our  State  is  young  V.'e  celebrated  our 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Statehood  only  2  years 
ago.  Until  1876.  much  of  our  State  was  an 
Indian  reservation,  the  last  great  reservation 
of  the  Sioux.  In  1890.  a  year  after  Statehood, 
the  last  armed  encounter  between  Indians 
and  the  United  States  Army  took  place  at 
Wounded  Knee.  Today  there  are  nine  reser- 
vations within  the  borders  of  the  State.  Two 
of  them,  the  Pine  Ridge  and  the  Rosebud, 
are  among  the  lar^iest  in  population  In  the 
country.  But  do  not  be  alarmed.  Our  In- 
dians are  good,  loyal  citizens,  whose  boys  are 
serving  with  Uncle  Sam  the  same  as  did  their 
fathers  in  the  World  War.  Their  reserva- 
tions are  reached  by  modern  highways,  and 
you  will  enjoy  visiting  them. 

South  Dakota  is  In  the  center  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  Indeed,  It  was  at  the 
center  of  what  is  now  South  Dakota,  on  the 
banlts  oi  tlie  M;.s.seiuri  River,  near  what  be- 
came   the   site  of   old   Fort  Pierre,   that   the 


Verendrye  pajrty  In  1743  planted  a  lead  plate 
claiming  for  [France  the  vast  country  which 
later  formed  tne  central  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  H  was  the  first  written  record  of 
the  white  man's  visit  to  central  North  Amer- 
ica. And  ne^r  Pierre,  the  State  capital,  today 
a  monument  marks  the  center  of  the  State 
and  the  apjroximate  center  of  the  North 
American  Cc  ntinent  So,  it  is  no  accident 
that  Hamlin  Garland  wrote  of  our  region  as 
the  middle  )order  where  the  western  tides 
of  migration  were  met  by  the  backwash  from 
the  Oregon  "rail  and  the  upsuige  of  cattle- 
men from  th?  Texas  trails  And  no  accident 
that  the  bot  mists  find  In  South  Dakota  the 
flowers  of  th;  Rocky  Mountains  meeting  the 
flowers  natne  to  the  Appalachians. 

Many  of  o'  ir  beauty  spots  have  been  named 
for  other  sp  its  in  the  Nation.  Tlie  Dells  on 
the  Sioux  Ri  ,er  near  Dell  Rapids  were  named 
for  the  Dells  in  Wisconsin.  The  Palisades  on 
Split  Rock  1  liver  near  Garretson  are  named 
for  the  Palis  ides  on  the  Hudson.  An  arched 
bridge  over  Beaver  Creek  in  the  southern 
Black  Hills  tj  as  suggested  to  the  late  Senator 
Norbeck  by  the  bridge  on  Connecticut  Avenue 
over  Rock  Cjeek  Paik  here  in  Washington. 

Not  all  of  3ur  points  of  interest  are  named 
for  beauty.  We  have  a  Dirty  Woman  creek 
that  flows  into  Bad  River.  We  have  a  Hang- 
mans  hill:  a  Red  Scaffold,  a  Horse  Thief  Lake, 
a  Jesse  Jan:es  cave  a  Bloody  Gulch,  and  a 
Hell's  Canyon,  not  forgetting  the  world- 
famous  Bad  Lands,  now  a  national  monu- 
ment area.  General  Custer  once  described 
the  Bad  Lai  ids  as  "A  part  of  hell  with  the 
fires  burned  out." 

The  Bad  Lands  have  a  grotesque,  weird 
beauty.  Thi-y  are  an  area  of  fantastic  ero- 
sion, with  d'ep  canyons  and  saw-tooth  peaks 
of  indcscribiible  irregularity,  colored  like  the 
Grand  Can  on.  Two  years  ago.  they  were 
proclaimed  as  a  national  monument  area. 
During  the  last  season,  they  had  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  milion  visitors. 

South  Da  :ota.  to  many  people,  suggests  a 
plains  coui  try.  South  Dakota  does  have 
prairie.  son:e  of  It  as  big  as  all  outdoors, 
w  here  a  ralli  cad  has  built  the  longest  straight 
stretch  of  track  In  the  world,  and  on  these 
prairies  su  isets  achieve  an  unmatchable 
beauty.  Or  these  prairies,  grain  fields  In 
growth  or  n  harvest  present  an  inspiring 
panorama.  But  South  Dakota  Is  far  from 
being  only  a  plains  or  prairie  State. 

South  Dakota  has  rivers,  headed  by  the 
Big  Muddy,  the  Missoiiri  It  flows  from  the 
center  of  he  northern  boundary  to  the 
south  acrois  the  State  and  beside  It  a 
beautiful  ri  er  road  is  now  being  developed. 
Then  there  Is  the  Jim  River,  longest  un- 
navigable  stream  in  the  world.  And  we  have 
rivers  with  such  musical  names  as  the  Ver- 
million, the  Keya  Paha  and  the  Eelle 
Fourche.  lilerally  beautiful  river.  We  hava 
the  Grand,  the  Moreau.  the  Cheyenne,  and 
the  Sioux.  We  have  16  spring  creeks  and 
16  Cottonwood  creeks  and  other  creeks  too 
numerous  to  mention.  We  have  a  Laugh- 
ing Water  and  a  Lightning  Creek,  a  Hot 
Brook  that  never  freezes,  an  Ice  cave.  Thoy 
tell  a  touching  story  of  the  man  who  heard 
that  the  wi  ter  from  Hot  Brook  never  fro79 
and  drove  there  in  December  so  that  he 
might  fill  he  radiator  of  his  car  with  it. 
We  have  nany  caves.  Crystal  Cave,  Wild 
Cat  Cave,  'tameless  Cave,  Jewel  Cave,  and 
Wind  Cave  The  last  two  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  .Service 
and  are  among  the  outstanding  caves  in 
America.  <  >n  the  Wind  Cave  Reserve,  near 
Buffalo  Ga  ),  it  is  proposed  to  develop  the 
largest  her  I  of  buffalo  in  America.  South 
Dakota  Is  a  natural  game  country  with 
deer  and  elk  in  the  mountains,  antelope 
and  grouse  in  the  uplands,  ducks  and  geese 
on  the  w  Iters,  pheasants  and  partridge 
where  them  is  cover.  South  Dakota  has  87 
gam^  and  f'lldllfe  refuges. 

South  Dakota  has  lakes — not  Minnesota's 
10.000,  but  over  100  natural  flsh-sustaimng 
lakes,    and    30,000    smaller    lakes    or    stock 
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ponds  creatfd  by  dams  Northeastern  South 
Dakota  is  the  natural  lake  region  with  Big 
Stone.  Tr8\erse.  Kampeska.  Enemv  Swim, 
and  Medicine  Lakes  outt,tar.ding  In  the 
Black  Hills.  Sylvqn  Lake  is  a  gem  m  a 
setting  of  granite  crags.  Lake  cf  the  Pines 
and  Stockade  Lake  offer  mctorboatmg  at 
an  elevation  of  over  5.000  feet 

Sruth  Dakota  h  .t  spots  of  Natlon-wtd* 
inttxest.  The  Sioux  Valley  ski  slide,  near 
Canton,  has  cnteiiained  three  national  and 
a  score  of  regional  sKi  contests.  The  strato- 
sphere bowl  near  Rapid  City  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  b«*t  spot  in  North  Amer- 
ica for  a  balloon  ascension  From  that 
place.  In  1935,  on  an  expedition  sponsored 
by  the  National  Gee  graphic  Society,  a  bal- 
loon ascended  to  a  height  of  72,395  feet, 
the  highest  point  ev?r  reached  by  man 

South  Dakota  has  mountains — the  Black 
Hills — wbich  we  call  Americas  most  accessi- 
ble mountain*.  The  averace  elevation  is  from 
3.500  to  6.000  feet.  Harney  fiak  reaches  an 
elevation  of  7.242  tei-t  above  the  sea.  and  Is 
the  hlghet-t  point  in  North  America  ea.«t  of 
the  Rockies,  On  Bet  r  Mountain  there  is  an 
area  of  1.500  acres  above  the  7.000-foot  level. 
Bear  Butte,  a  huge  laccolith  outside  of  the 
mountains,  rises  more  than  1,.50J  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plains.  The  Black  Hills  are 
covered  wuh  pines  sc  thickly  that  in  the  dis- 
tance the  mountaii  b  apix-ar  to  be  black, 
whence  comes  the  name.  Black  Hills  The 
timbered  areas  are  e'mbraced  in  2  national 
forests,  a  national  park.  3  game  sanctuaries, 
and  Custer  Stale  Paik,  largest  State  park  in 
America. 

The  early-day  his-xjry  of  the  Black  Hills 
has  given  us  some  cliaracters  almost  legend- 
ary but  none  the  less  real  Deadwood  Dick, 
Calamity  Jane.  Wikl  Bill  Hickok.  Preacher 
Smith,  and  Poker  Alice.  Their  graves  are  all 
objects  of  interest  lolay.  Appropriate  mark- 
ers and  monuments  have  been  erected  to  the 
mem-^ry  of  Preacher  Smith,  killed  one  Sunday 
as  he  returned  fiom  preaching  to  the  In- 
dians; to  Annie  Dcnna  Tallent.  school  teacher 
and  first  white  wonian  in  the  Black  Hills; 
Bishop  Hare,  early-cay  missionary;  Sacaca- 
wea.  known  as  the  bird  woman  who  served 
as  guide  for  the  Lewj  and  Clark  expedition; 
and  Theodore  Roosnelt,  who  came  down 
from  his  ranch  at  Medora  to  trade  in  early 
Deadwood 

The  greatest  of  monuments,  however,  is 
that  on  Mount  Rushmore,  the  great  Amer- 
ican memorial  known  as  the  Shrine  cf  De- 
mocracy, where  Gut^on  Borglum  sculptured 
the  heads  of  Washin^rton.  Jefferson.  Lincoln, 
and  Theodore  R(Ksevilt  on  a  gi^^antic  granite 
mountain.  Those  bends  dwarf  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt.  They  are  on  the  scale  of  a  man 
almost  as  tall  as  the  Washington  Monument 
Is  high  Indeed  the  nead  of  Washington  at 
Mount  Rushmore  could  use  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  as  a  headpiece  or  skull  cap  Borg- 
lum's  dream  was  to  create  en  Mount  Rush- 
more,  in  everlasting  granite  a  national  me- 
morial that  would  tell  to  this  and  succeeding 
generations  something  of  the  character  of 
men  who  gave  birth  f  nd  form  to  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Hew  well  he  has  succeeded 
was  summed  up  by  a  Minnesota  editor  re- 
cently, who  said: 

"The  Mcunt  Rushmore  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  Black  H:lls  is  the  most  impres- 
sive monument  ever  executed  by  man.  The 
loftiness  and  magnitude  are  breath  taking 
Shimmering  wh:te  in  the  glare  and  wlien  seen 
In  the  full  sunlight  against  the  aged  granite 
background,  the  noble  heads  are  lofty  enough 
to  mingle  with  the  clouds  In  the  parading 
lights  cf  sun  and  raocn  and  the  processionals 
of  rain  and  siiow  and  mist,  it  gives  them  the 
beauty  and  the  strength  everlastingly  cou- 
rageous and  noble  ' 

And  Rushmore  is  in  South  Dakota.  One 
of  the  "musts  "  on  the;  list  of  every  American 
who  wants  to  see  and  know  his  America 

So.  witii  thanks  to  WINX.  we  Invite  you, 
one  and  all,  to  see  South  Dakctas  spots  of 
beauty  and  her  places  of  unusual  interest. 
Come  to  South  Dako.a,  the  Sunshine  State.   J 
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Mi  bender,  Mi  Speaker,  the  inter- 
est of  organized  lalxir  in  the  preservation 
cf  American  strength  and  independence 
is  written  in  the  factories  of  occupied 
France,  Because  working  men  and 
women  refused  to  submerge  their  juris- 
dJcticnal  difTerences,  because  they  re- 
fused to  understand  that  their  right  to 
existence  was  at  stake,  they  sought  to 
strike  against  their  employers.  They 
struck  in  reality  against  themseh-es. 

I  appeal  to  labor,  to  the  rank  and  file, 
no  less  than  to  the  leadership  of  our  or- 
ganized workers,  to  remember  the  tragic 
lesson  of  French  history.  No  friend  of 
labor  asks  the  working  people  of  America 
to  bear  the  sacrifices  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram alone.  Our  workers  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  share  of  the  funds  expended  for 
national  defense.  I  am  certain  that  tht^y 
can  get  their  just  share  without  walk- 
outs, without  jurisdictional  strikes,  with- 
out arbitrary  refusals  to  negotiate. 

One  thing  is  certainly  clear.  Tlie  na- 
tional-defense program  must  go  on,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  cost.  If  labor 
refuses  to  cooperate,  legislation  is  in- 
evitable. Industrial  peace  in  times  of 
crisis  must  be  enforced  by  some  means. 
We  must  have  effective  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  controversies  between 
management  and  labor  and  between  con- 
flicting labor  oiganizations  as  well.  So 
long  as  we  provide  that  the  settlement 
of  disputes  shall  be  retroactive  to  the 
date  when  they  were  referred  for  de- 
cision no  steppage  of  work  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

Today  the  needs  of  defense  are  recog- 
nized by  every  section  of  cur  people.  On 
this  issue,  no  matter  how  we  may  difler 
on  others,  we  are  firmly  united.  I  believe 
that  the  words  of  the  late  President 
Calvin  Coolidge  bear  repetition  today: 

There  Is  no  right  to  strike  against  the 
public  safety  by  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any 
time. 


Organized  Labor  and  the  National 
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Mr.    ROBERTSON   of    Nerth    Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  times  without  ntimber  have  i 


^^''  h'  ard  our'  O^  \Trr..n^rnt  rrfr-ror.  ?r  a.s 
tne  Croat  r.  lerte.  c.  :hv  gieat  umpire. 
I  can  tliink  of  no  betle:  w^  :d^  '.(^  rie.scr.bo 
the  mission  of  our  (>  \!  r'ln^.i  r.t  : ha:. 
these,  time-worn  as  they  ,-« c:n 

I  am  sure  it  was  the  idt.i  c:  the  four^d- 
Inp  fathers.  In  the  e.'^tablishment  ot  mr 
Government,  that  it  was  to  stMve  as  the 
fountainhoad,  the  director  general,  to 
all  groups  of  our  national  society  ]■  was 
to  see  that  everyone  had  a  fair  chance 
in  life,  that  none  was  discriminated 
against,  and  no  favors  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  one  group  if  in  the  extending 
of  those  favors  another  grcup  was  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  nio  that  we 
have  gone  far  afield,  and  it  Ss  regrettable 
indeed  that  both  parties  are  not  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  returning  to 
these  early  and  construct  ire  pr<  cepts.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  both  parties  in 
our  National  Government  all  too  often 
to  bow  to  the  will  of  certain  minorities, 
and  today,  as  our  Nation  stands  com- 
mitted to  the  principle -of  arming  for  de- 
fense— if  not  for  war — we  are  threatened 
by  a  minority  group — not  .so  much  by  a 
minority  group  as  by  the  leader.Nhip  of  a 
minority  group,  and  I  refer  distinctly  to 
the  leadeiship  of  some  branch.es  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

No  sane  man  can  wish  for  lat>or  ar,v- 
thing  but  a  .square  deal.  It  ha.s  a  Ju.^t 
place  in  our  great  .society.  Under  its 
present  leader.ship  it  is  not  only  damag- 
ing to  the  Nation  but  damaging  to  itself. 
As  we  prepare  ourselves  for  defense 
against  one  of  the  world's  mo.st  fiendish 
conquerors,  we  are  confronted  wi;h  a 
condition  within  ourselves  the  very  na- 
ture of  which  weakens  us  to  the  point 
where  danger  threatens  us  as  we  encage 
in  our  efforts  of  preparedness.  All  too 
long  has  this  adminlstratico  fondled  the 
unwise  leadership  of  labor.  It  had  its 
beginning  in  the  sit-down  strike  in  D'  - 
troit,  and  an  unwise  policy  there  n'  w 
comes  into  full  blcom  at  this  danger 
point. 

Men  in  all  walks  of  our  American  life 
will  respond  to  hcne^ty  Bnd  candor. 
American  labor  has  been  fxploiitd  by 
this  administration  for  poiilical  reasons 
and  for  votes.  There  has  not  been  a 
forthright,  statesmanlike  position  taken. 
It  was  rea.'ionable  to  expect  that,  stimu- 
lated by  the  assistance  of  the  adminis- 
tration, their  forward  march  would  finally 
arrive  at  this  day  of  tioublp  we  find  to- 
day. Patriotism  in  the  ranks  of  labor  is 
as  great  as  it  ever  was.  but  it  needs  a 
new  aw.ikening  by  nationaQ  leadei.^hip. 
It  can  be  inspired,  and  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  those  who  labor  in  the 
factories  and  the  shops  wcru'.d  welcome 
a  policy  in  the  administraii(Jn,  expressed 
by  the  administration,  which  is  cruia- 
geotis  and  honest.  Every  laboring  man 
must  know  that  undi  r  their  leadership 
they  are  treading  a  dangerous  path  if 
the  Nation  is  to  be  sustained. 

The  strong,  courageous  were:  •:•;;:'-  •  d 
by  the  President  to  the  Gtin.a;*  Ch^:.- 
cellor  are  of  little  avail  if  he  cannot 
speak  with  equal  courage  to  troubles 
within  our  own  borders;  and  the  trouble 
within  our  own  borders,  if  we  are  to  arm 
for  defense  today,  is  unwise  labor  lead- 
ership. Our  respon-sibility  rests  squartiy 
upon  the  shoulders  of  both  parties — but 
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nation  which 
Governmpnl's 


tile  L'n:'>-  d  S'  I't  ^. 

Til-  !rr!:..:k-  :.:  W-'.-'bro'-k  Peeler  from 
the  1S5U-  (  {   ■P.<'  Washington  Post  datfd 
Ocrobc!   ;n'J    I'j-il.  which  I  incliidc  ht.re 
u  II '..  foicibly  r-  '■•^t'l't  ''^  ■ 
mw^i  claim   c.i:    Nan^nal 
atttntlon: 
(From  the  Washington  P  -:  '  i  Octftb.r  30, 

1941; 

Fair  Enough 

(By.Wcstbrcok  Pegler) 

LABOR    DUTMORS    RULE     t  NI'NS 

The  patriotic  upri,ar  over  the  Lewis  strike 

In  the  so-called  c.iptive  nii-.i'.'s  cf  the  sleel 
conipanles  has  completely  obscured  the  real 
issue,  which  hns  nr.thing  to  do  with  national 
defense  and  ex.-"ed  tvcn  before  Hitler  re- 
ceived the  cmce  rr^^m  Joseph  Stalin  to  start 
tlu>  war      Pri:«:dent  Rocsev.  1' -   position  In 

the  fight  Is  that  ol  an  evasive  opportunist 
who  Is  patrloteenng  at  the  expense  of  a  fun- 
damental  principle 

The  fact  is  that  J  ;.:i  L  L'  w:.^  li  a  dic- 
tator ever  a  great  n\,i--  c!  w  :k>  rs.  so  em- 
powered by  the  laws  a:.f!  t>  '.'-cy  rf  the  New 
Deal  which  flcut  the  ru'h*-  ct  the  Individual 
worker  and  the  masses  cf  wurkets  Under 
these  laws  and  that  pjhcy  Lew.s  has  been 
g:vt. :;  a  power  that  no  man  ir  t:r  up  of 
private  mclividufls  should  bo  allow-, d  to  pcs- 
s<\-s  As  to  whether  an"  'igc.-.cy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  allowed  to  have  such 
power,  rave,  perhaps  In  tmies  of  the  most 
danpercus  millfarv  en-'.ercjpncv,  another  argu- 
ment may  be  \v,i_--  d,  h\:'  tri.i'  question  is  not 
before  the  country  at  Ti'    lu   nun' 

In  the  present  c.»-e  l«  a;-  is  l  t  a  public 
Official  and  his  United  JI  :.p  W  :  kers  is  not 
a  Gcvrrnment  agency.  Ht-  is  a  private  clt- 
l7.>::  w!;  rules  despotically  a  private  associa- 
ti -:-.  winch  has  enjoyed  a  liberal  political 
Biih?;(!v  from  the  Government  under  the  ad- 
muustration  rf  the  Warner  Act,  the  mere 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  policy  of  tlv  L.ihor  Dt  p,ir;mer.t  uiic!  ti.e 
Department  of  Ju^l.ce  ti,w.:rci  i::.iv;i.j 

Onions  are  supposed  to  b-  .  luntaiy  asso- 
ciations, and  even  Frances  Pe:k;ns  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  within  the  last  year,  have  made 
reluctant  admi'f^ions  that  such  associations 
or  xniion<  sl^'-u'.d  h^^  conducted  on  the  vol- 
Ur.t.irv  r  ip- ;.-:-!■.. ip  b.i-.-.  Lewis  l,s  trying 
to  Ci..iiiptl  nii-n  to  J  ;n  !'.;-  uo;i  ri  who  preier 
not  to  Join,  and  to  ci'ir.pfl  t!;e  G.jveriiinent 
to  compel  the  empliv,:?  ti  cr.ir.pf'.  these 
men  to  accept  m.embcrslnp  ar.d  p.tv  dues,  or 
tflxp«.  to  a  privat>>  raxinst  authon'y  v  hich  Is 
a  political  power  with  anitaitinn.^  to  berime  a 
political  party  arid  which  dues  n-'t  t '.  t  !i  pre- 
tend to  consuU  Th,.^  members  on  tiie  disbur^e- 
ment  of  'h.oir   n.,  noy 

It  isn't  Lewis'  men-,  y,  a:id  he  has  no  moral 
or  political  right  to  u-o  i:  for  political  pur- 
poses, but  President  Roosevelt  himself  was  a 
partv  to  a  violation  of  the  workers'  rishts 
and  f  ni  r  il-  w;v;i  h.e  permitted  Lewis  to 
contribviO'  w ;>■•;■;--■  n-  a  fiit  cr  as  a  1  an. 
$500  000  evi'  !•:  the  niin-=  workers'  tre.t.-uiy 
tr>  (.iiie  ' 'f  !iis  Pri -identiai  canip.iun  funds. 
Til;'  Pre,-ide:.t  --ureiy  kii^ws  cn^uch  aij^ut 
tiie  practical  lenlities  oi  t!>j  mine  workers  to 
have  known  at  that  time  'ii.it  the  men  were 
:id  he  rer'.ilr.'iy  n-.ust  liave 
if  e'.o*n  i^ne  miii'-'r  iii  tiie 
■n,  p-  riiaps  a  Republir.iii, 
i-e  c  f  hi<  own  muuue  fr.tc- 
000  tiiL  deal  wa^  tainted. 

Even  If  there  had  been  no  war.  and  thus 
no  national  emergency,  the  Lewis  ru.e  of  the 
mine  workers  still  would  h.,ve  befn  wr  :,j, 
and  the  National  Govertinient  would  hnve 
b-t  n  c'.nlty.  and  was  cui'.-v,  if  a  wrong  in 
permitting  Lewis  :■>  i\d  late  hi-  union  as  h  .^ 
does  under  the  l.iws  ar.d  p  o.idcs  wlo.ch  a:e 
mockingly  referied  to  as  "laboi's  kiauis,"  Tlie 
war  emergency  does  not  alter  the  basic  facts 
and  pimciples  cf  the  ca=e,  but  it  i-  b- ir.j 
Used  tj  conceal  th-jm  from  th.e  puio.—  nimd. 


not  consult,  d  r, 
be^n  aware  tii.i* 
entire  oreanlzati 
objected  to  this  i 
tlon  of  that  $500 


L'-wis  Is  not  the  only  professional  unioneer 
Find  [olitician  cf  dictatorial  and  ruthless 
nieth.jd  whose  power  has  been  enhanced  un- 
der this  Gcvcrnmcnt.  but  he  is  probably  the 
boldest  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Communists 
who,  openly  and  fortunately,  new  find  a  mo- 
tive to  help  arm  the  country  against  Mos- 
cow's enemy. 

Practically  all  of  the  tig  boss  unioneers  en- 
Joy,  potentially,  the  same  powers  that  Lewis 
is  now  employing  against  the  national  se- 
curity in  the  interests  of  his  own  political 
ambition,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  President 
Roosevelt,  first,  and  of  the  subordinate  new 
dealers  having  to  do  with  union  affairs,  mis- 
called labor  relations,  that  sound  remedial 
laws  have  not  been  passed  which  would  have 
guaranteed  the  worker's  rieht  net  to  union- 
ize. When  this  right  is  established  by  law. 
and  several  such  laws  have  been  proposed 
and  stopped  by  the  administration,  there  will 
be  no  strikes  either  In  war  industries  or  In 
the  legitimate  works  of  peaceful  ccmmerce 

for  the  purpose  of  compellin"  them  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  ruthless  unioneer. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  administra- 
tion's fault,  even  guilt,  in  creating  the  pres- 
ent situation,  for  Senato:  Bob  Wagner,  the 
stooge  who  guided  the  Laboi  Act  to  adoption, 
fought  openly  against  amendm.ents  which 
would  have  protected  the  worker  equally  from 
coercion  by  either  the  onion  or  the  employer. 

Until  the  law  Is  amended  to  trim  the  pow- 
ers of  the  political  unioneer.  this  WTong  will 
exist  and  this  dancer  will  threaten  not  only 
the  military  preparations  of  the  Nation  but 
the  freedoms  for  which  it  Is  proposed  that 
Americans  fight  Hitler  wherever  he  can  be 
met  in  action. 


"And  a  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them" 


EXlEN.~;!ON    OF   REMAIiKS 


HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKI  AH:,.M,\ 
IN   THE  HOU-E   OF   HEPPE.~ENT.\TIVE= 


ThuTidav,  Oc'nb.T  30.  19  41 


LETTET^    BY    VEP.\    HOL^I^:a 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr.    Speaker. 

iincier  leaye  to  tx'oi-.d  my  remaiks  in  the 
Recofd,  I  mclutie  the  following  letter: 

.•\ND    ,\    I  ITTl  E    '.  Hll.D    S  H  ,M         LL.'iD    THEM 

I  By   Vrr.i   li  .Iding) 

Dr\?.  I-C0K3  Tho.~  morning  I  have  read 
again  tliat  most  beautiful  love  letter  ever 
written,  because  I  wanted  somehow  to  touch 
t!ie  hearts  of  all  the  people  in  this  land  who 
know  that  love  rules  the  universe.  I  want 
to  d.p  tny  pen  into  my  own  heart  which  has 
been  so  crowded  with  happiness,  so  overflow- 
ing with  the  bright  laughter  of  little  chil- 
dren, so  packed  down  with  the  full  measure 
of  living  and  loving  which  only  the  presence 
of  children  can  bring.  The  human  heart  is 
almost  too  holy  a  thing  to  open  in   public. 

j  That  threat-tightening  emotion  which  rises 
when  I  think  back  is  almost  toe  intimate  to 
express,  and  yet  I  want  ycu  to  feel  with  me 
th.e  Joy  ef  sharing  with  an  orphan  child 
Truly  we  did  net  ki  ow  the  meaning  of  life, 
th.e  drpth  of  love  nor  the  sacredness  of  a 
2. -me  until  we  shared  our  lives  with  our 
ch.:Oren 

Thi-  week  ycu  have  the  cppertunity  cf 
sh  .  .1..;  woh  an  orphan  child.  It  is  not  a 
ri.;tant  call  'h  o.ish  j'cu  have  done  your  pare 
gloriously  and  unselfishly  fcr  the  needy 
a-rc?s  the   w.:rrlng   waters   where  death  and 

'    hun.ger  stalk  the  little  children  of  the  world. 
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cajmes  right  here  at  heme.    The  Tip- 
s  Heme  has  outgrown  its  present 
re  room,  more  beds,  more  tables 
can  gather  to  eat  body-building 
space  for  learning  a  trade,  more 
for  the  great  factory  whose  prod- 
i^man  being,  an  American  citizen, 
west  is  asked  to  participate  in  a 
ise  $40,000  for  an  expansion  pro- 
he  home.    That  home  which  has 
a  destitute  child  from  its  dcor. 
can  point  with  a  great  degree  of 
fine  men  and  women  who  have 
doArs  to  enter  the  wcrld  as  ministers, 
nurses,    businessmen,    and    heme 


years  ago  last  April,  four  little 
4ame  to  the  doors  of  the  citizens 
an.  Tex.,  seeking  homes  Tliey 
1  in  and  given  a  home.  Thi-.  was 
tone,  this  unselfish  sharing,  this 
of  the  simple  Christian  prin'^iple 
^'rom   that  small   l^eginning   over 

ren  have  been  given  a  home  dur- 

years   which   have   passed, 
re  history  of  the   home  has  been 
unselfishness       It    has    not    al- 
easy  sailing.    Sol  Tipton,  acting 
goodness  of  his  heart  and  want- 
some  return  to  God's  work  for 
blessings    he    had    received,    deeded 
the  finest  farming   land  this  side 
n    of    Eden,    to    the    Tipton    Or- 
Thc   present    buildings   v.ere 
vhlch  for  20  years  have  hous3d 
vtrage  23'(    children,  though   it  was 
ajccommodate  only  175      There  have 
when    the    droughts,    the    sand 
boll  weevils,  and  other  plagues 
the  supporters  of    this  home,   but 
erving   loyalty,   with   great   sacri- 
deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
cause  has  been  carried  right  on 
rtome  has  always  kept  its  doors  open 
lie  meless. 
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ton  Home  is  Just  that,  a  home  in 

c-  the  word.     With  R,  E,  Chit- 

hls    fine    wife    as    "Brother    and 

"  who  are  the  Idolized  par- 

■  he   children,   one  would   naturally 

in  no  way  is  the  home  an  insti- 

3peaklng  of  one  of  these  is  speaking 

30th,  for  they  are  of  that  oneness 

of  love,  and  devotion  that  makes 

arety   in    this    world.     They    have 

their  lives  by  the  Golden  Rule  and 

ve    forgotten    the    most    beautiful 

In  all  the  world,  look  at  them  and 

instantly   remember   it.     For    their 

atterned  on  the  thirteenth  chapter 

nthlans.    To  have  a  child  under 

and     refining     influence     of 

nd  Sister   Chitwood  is  one  of   the 

eriences   any   child    can    ever    hope 

These  very  words  have   been   re- 

by  the  fine  appreciative   men 

who  come  back  yearly  bringing 

families   to   visit   sis   they   would 

verj"  own  people. 

e  home  is  under  the  direct  super- 

the  Chitwood^.  the  entire  personnel 

department  heads  of  the   home  are 

and  women  whose  character  must 

with  their  ability  and  who  are  the 

ig  men  and  women  of  the  South- 

from  the  most  menial  laborer  to 

himself,  there  is  not  one 

not  share  his  last  crumb  with  any 

ildren  there. 

ial    clubs,    service    clubs,   schools. 

n's  organizations  band  together  to 

any    fine   move    for   their   com- 

Committees  are  appointed  to  take  a 

ey,  there  is  an  old-clothes  dilve, 

alfalfa  seed  mill  to  be  bed.  there 

Imill  to  try  for.  there's  a  new  com- 

ullding   needed,   a    new    project    of 

and  watch  the  community,  if  the 

affords  a   citizenry  who   has   an 

pride  or  courage  cr  civic  interest. 

t  community  work,  and  watch  the 

That    is   why    we    have    the    finest 
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schools,  the  finest  churches,  the  most  wonder- 
ful fairs,  the  bitgeet  libraries,  civic  centers, 
hospitals  In  the  lane.  It  is  that  tpint  of  co- 
operation which  is  inborn,  a  people  working 
together  in  unity  and  faith  to  get  the  Job 
done  That  is  the  spirit  upon  which  Okla- 
homa was  built,  upon  which  Apierica  is 
built  What  greater  thing  can  we  do  for  cur 
community  than  tc  enlarge  and  revise  the 
building  for  the  greatest  factory  In  all  the 
world,  the  making  of  American  citizens? 
Thus  It  is  with  sincere  confidence  that  that 
same  spirit  cf  cocpeiatlon  and  faith  will  pre- 
vail which  has  bullded  our  community  and 
welded  It  into  one  ol  the  finest  of  the  South- 
west, end  because  of  this  I  am  reminding  you 
of  Tipton  Orphans  Home  Week 

When  a  solicitor  calls  on  you.  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  that  you  will  suddenly  see  a  lit- 
tle child.  huHKry  and  cold,  timidly  knocking 
at  your  heart's  door.  Will  you  take  him  In 
and  warm  him  with  your  love?  Will  ynu 
share  with  him  your  fire,  your  warm  food, 

and  your  kindness "> 

Of  course  you  w.U.  And  even  that  very 
moment  your  heart  will  sing,  your  worries 
will  lift,  your  thoughts  will  fly  back  to  a  little 
passage  In  the  Holy  Book  winch  perhaps  your 
own  mother  read  io  you,  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them 
not.  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  " 

I  know  you  will  rot  fail  in  this  You  are 
the  folks  who  harvest  a  neighbors  crop  when 
he  is  ill.  You  are  the  friends  who  send  a 
little  crippled  bey  1.0  the  hospital  for  care; 
you  are  the  fellows  who  buy  glasses  to  help  a 
man  see,  so  he  can  hold  his  Job  and  hold  his 
head  up  like  a  man  wants  to  do;  you  are  the 
untiring  watchers  v/ho  sit  all  night  by  the 
side  of  your  sick  comrade  lest  he  need  you; 
you  are  the  neighlx.rs  who  hurry  across  the 
fields  brushing  aprons,  bringing  wild  plum 
Jelly  or  the  first  viol<'t  to  a  sick  child;  you  are 
the  dear  silent  ones  who  extend  your  loving 
sympathy — who  weeji  with  us  in  time  of  death 
and  sorrow;  you  are  the  finest  folks  this  side 
of  the  kingdom  come. 

That  l6  why  I  lovt  you. 

Vera  Holding. 


A 1921 


Resolution    of    Iowa    Ur.it    of    T:,:h[    for 
Freedom 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30,  1941 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  fcllowing  resolution 
adopted  by  tht  Iowa  Unit  of  Fight  for 
Freedom: 

Whereas  the  war  that  Is  going  on  is  a  wcrld 
war.  In  the  outcome  of  which  we  of  America 
have  a  vital  stake;  and 

Whereas  warlike  action  in  any  critical  part 
of  the  world  may  seriously  afltct  the  out- 
come cf  the  whole  struggle;  and 

Whereas  there  is  cbvlous  reason  to  fear  that 
Japan,  an  avowed  mem.ber  of  the  aggresjlve 
Axis,  may  Jcln  openly  and  completely  In  the 
Axis  war  by  attacking  one  of  the  present 
great  resisters  of  Hitler's  armies:  Be  it  there- 
fore 

Resolved.  That  any  overt  or  hostile  act  on 
the  part  of  Japan  against  Russia  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  immediate  and  future  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  should  be 


considered  by  the  United  Slates  as  an  un- 
friendly and  hostile  act  against  the  United 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  Iowa  Fight  for  Freedom 
Committee  advise  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  we  fully  support  any  necessary 
act  of  the  United  States  Government,  even 
to  the  extent  cf  making  war  on  Japan,  to 
prevent  or  forestall  any  hostile  act  on  the 
part  of  Japan  against  Russia 

George  E  Hise.  George  Cosson,  J  J. 
Hughes,  Robert  Colflesh,  B  F  Wil- 
liams, H  H  Btipp,  Kent  Emery. 
Robert  J  Shaw,  George  Mahoney, 
Lloyd  Ross.  Harlan  Miller,  Mark 
Reno.  L  C  Clark.  C.  H  Greenly. 
George  Wrlghtman.  Prof  Scott 
Rowley.  Arthur  Boreman.  Barry  L. 
Oakes  Dan  Turner,  Guy  E  Lcgan, 
R  F  Wine.  Ira  D<jwning.  C  B. 
EkW.tt.  A.  J.  Kirkpatrick.  H  E. 
Nelson,  Arnold  Myhra,  L.  S.  Helns. 


American  Foreign   Policy 


EXTENSION    OF    HLM.AMKS 


HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL  AND  ARTICLE  FROM   THE 
CHICAGO  DAILY  TI•:IBU^E 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  depart- 
ing from  the  historical  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  foreign  nations. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  intejesting  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  reproduc- 
tion of  a  declaration  of  American  foreign 
policy  made  on  September  16,  1898.  by 
my  father,  William  R.  Day.  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  of  this  great  Republic 
and  in  connection  therewith  the  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  my 
State  appearing  on  October  28,    1941. 

What  can  the  American  people  do 
about  it?  There  is  a  constitutional 
method  open  to  them  which  I  outlined  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  on  October  2Q,  1941.  the  right  of 
petition,  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  voted  against  the  arming  of  our  mer- 
chant ships.  I  shall  vote  again.st  any 
amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  I 
shall  keep  faith  with  the  people  who  sent 
me  here.  In  my  opinion,  by  retaining 
our  neutrality  we  can  be  true  to  the  stand 
taken  by  my  father  over  43  years  ago  and 
"exert  mediatorial  offices  only  when  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties."  The  time  will 
com.e  when  the  whole  world  will  thank 
God  that  the  United  States  of  America 
krpl  cut  of  the  war  and  was  free  to  bring 
a  mad  world  back  to  the  ways  of  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  October 

28.  1941] 

Historic  Declarations  of  American  Foreign 

Policy 

no.  12.  william  r.  dat 

"The  rule  of  this  Government  is  to  observe 

the  most  absolute  impartiality  In  respect  to 


questions  arising  between  it*  neigiibors;  to 
refrain  from  lorirUng  a  Judgment  upon  the 
merits  of  the  mutu.il  recrinjljiations  which 
may  attend  such  disputes.;  to  abst.ln  from 
advising  either  party  to  the  diScrence;  and  to 
exert  mediatorial  offices  only  vkhen  »iceptab!e 
to  both  parMe>"  (Secretary  ,ol  Slate,  bep- 
tember  16.  1898  ) 


Wuo  W:u.  Do  THE  Dying  anl  Why? 

The  great  debate  in  the  Senate  has  begun 
At  the  bthe^■t  of  the  administration,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committ<«e  of 
the  Senate  has  recommended  the  repeal  of 
three  sections  of  the  Neutralitj  Act  The  ad- 
ministration Is  asking  the  right  not  only  to 
arm  American  merchant  ships,  but  to  send 
them  into  the  war  zonejt  and  into  the  ptrts  of 
belligerents  All  of  the*-e  act4  are  forbidden-, 
by  the  neutrality  law  as  it  nand^ 

The  consequences  of  repeal  can  be  foreMen 

with  great  clarity.  If  the  admini!-trat)oii  is 
allowed  to  have  Its  way.  we  shall  have  a  repe- 
tition of  lh(  ceremonial  war  dance  of  1916  17. 
Many  American  merchant  ships  will  be  sent 
to  the  bottom  with  th'>ir  ACiencan  cnws. 
There  will  be  more  and  bkodier  Kearny  inci- 
dents. Before  long  we  shall  find  ourselves  In 
the  war  and  then — and  then  only — will  the 
administration  acknowledge  ftankly  that  the 
only  way  that  this  war  can  be  li'on  is  by  send- 
ing mlllicnf  of  young  Americans  to  force  a 
landing  In  EXirope  and  defeat  and  destroy  a 
sttipcndous  military  machine 

The  repealer  in  reality  Is  a  bill  to  send  the 
sons  of  the  common  people  of  America  to 
their  deaths  Workmen  are  to  be  sacrificed 
by  tens  and  hundreds  o!  thotwands  to  grati- 
fy the  influential  denizens  of  Park  Avenue 
and  Wall  .Street  and  their  hangers-on  In 
the  West  and  South  who  are  shouting  for 
war.  [ 

You  ask  v.'hat  all  this  is  to  Accomplish  and 
you  are  told  something  about  the  four  free- 
doms or  the  eight  freedoms,  a?  if  commfi- 
nist  Rus.'-ia  or  imperialist,  Qliparchlc  Eng- 
land, or  ararchic  China  were  really  Inter- 
ested in  bringing  abo  t  a  democratic  mil- 
lennium. 01  would  permit  aaythlng  like  It 
to  be  established  If  any  etich  Idea  were 
even  remotely  In  their  thinking  what  ex- 
planation can  be  made  of  the  persistent 
denial  of  liberty  to  the  three  hundred  millions 
in  India,  to  the  exploltatkm  of  the  Chlntse  by 
their  war  lords,  to  the  denifel  of  religious 
freedom  in  Russia  an  1  the  Slaughter  there 
of  millions  of  Innocents  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial 

The  plain  people  of  this  country  have 
seen  through  this  hyoocrisy.  They  know 
that  the  million  and  a  half  sCldiers  we  new 
have  m  camp  are  more  tlian  We  need  to  de- 
fend America  from  any  inva|Blon  but  non« 
too  many  for  another  expeditionary  force. 
They  know.  too.  that  the  prcposed  amend- 
ments of  the  neutrality  law  fcre  not  needed 
to  put  American  ships  in  the  munitions 
trade.  Dozens  of  our  Fhips  h^ve  been  trans- 
ferred to  Panamanian  registry  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  ^vade  the  law  and  others 
cou)d  be  transferred  The  objection  to  that 
expedient  is  that  when  such  ehlps  are  sunk 
no  American  livts  are  lott.  The  big  shots  of 
Park  Avenue  and  Wall  Street  want  plenty  of 
Americans  to  drown  In  the  ■orth  Atlantic. 
Every  other  tJick  calculated  to  Inflame 
opinion  in  America  ha*  failed.  Now  the 
demand  is  for  blood  to  be  avenged. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribjune  of  October 
20.  19411 

Day  Challencfs  FDR  Scrtrvr  of  World 
Empire — Urges  Citizens  to  Employ  Powra 
of  Petition 


Wachincton.  D    C  .  October  19 — Declaring 
President  Roosevelt's  plan  cf  Ahglo-Amerlcpn 
wcrld    empire    unconstitutionil.    Stepiiln    A 
Day,    Republican    Representaftive     at    Lj:^e 
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from  Illinois,  today  pMpoMd  a  Natior.-'w:de 
petition  to  the  Chief  Executive  to  abanricn  an 
lllf^gal  course. 

"All  of  the  powers  prauied  t<;  xhe  t'r.rt.e 
prr>  ..*  coordinate  branches  of  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernmcnt-^executive,  legislative,  and  jv.-j.ciai 
departments— by  the  people  ir.  ti.e  :^:;:..iticn 
of  this  Republic,  separately  and  collectively, 
did  not  contemplate  a  scheme  cf  world  em- 
pire such  as  outlined  by  President  Roc^evelt 
With  his  arsenal  of  democracy,  the  four  free- 
doms, and  the  unlimited  supplying:  r  f  h.'.:\<r.s 
tipcn  billions  of  dollars  outside  ot  the  tern-  ^ 
tonal  limits  of  the  United  States."  said  Repre- 
eeiitative  Day. 

"This  scheme  of  world  empire  i?  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  J  ii.t  declaration  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  \V.:;-tcn  Churchill  executed 
In  their  celebrated  conferences  a:  sea  c  ii- 
tainine;  eight  points,  and  trnn-nil*t,d  by  the 
President  to  the  Concress  en  Aunii-:  21,  1[»41 

NOT  s:'p.m:ttf.d  to  congress 

"Tlie  extraccnatitu"..  ,i,.w  character  of  this 
Bgreenieiit  Is  con!;r:r.(  d  i)y  the  fact  that  the 
President  did  not  c.ill  up  :.  eiih.er  the  S.n- 
a'e  or  tlie  Knu-e  '.f  Rtpre^fi.tat ivei  to  take 
p  IV  .ir-.    :;   wi-.h   refrreiice  th-reto" 

t;.:'  (!"chirai:un  purpcrted  to  commit  the 
Vni'ec!  States  to  a  prosjram  of  conquering 
n:i(i  di.sarmin-;  the  totalitarian  po'.ver>  and 
t.hi-re.ifter  policing  the  world 

Reprt-entative  Dw  pointed  cut  that  tlie 
reserve  powers  of  the  Con.-tiiution  are  delu- 
g.i'rd  t-  the  States  cr  the  pc  iple 

"To  K'.'-e  expression  to  the=e  reserve 
p^nvfr-,'  .t.iid  tiie  Congressman,  "the  tlr>: 
amendment  was  adopted,  guaranteeing  to 
tlu'  people  the  right  'peaceably  to  a.<^--..mh.le 
ar.d  to  petition  the  Govcrninei.t  for  a  re- 
drt-s  nf  grievances  ' 

"No  n-.at:fr  wl.at  m.ay  be  th.e  divi~i.in  of 
p'r.ver?  iiniier  'h"  Co:..>*. itution.  no  branch 
of  the  Cli)\eri.!iier.t  can  exercise  powers  of 
grcati.T  authorry  tlian  comes  from  the  soiuce 
cf  all  pi -.vers  in.  this  Republic,  the  pe  ^ple 
th  ■tn-el',e> 

"I.  tlierrfore.  recm^.merid  that  giaiit  pe'l- 
tlons  au;h.ori/ed  by  the  first  amendmeht  be 
Bigned  and  sen"  to  the  President  calling  his 
attention  to  th"  fact  that  his  scht  me  of 
\^-orld  enip.re  !•>  nn:  authorized  by  the  COi»- 
Btlfution  cf  the  United  States,  that  there  is 
n.,)  warr.in't  of  auth.ority  fcr  any  constitu- 
tional o.i'icer  or  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
.ill  of  th.t-m  combined,  to  aban- 


Strikes  In  Defense  Industries 


eminent  or  m. 
ti.Mi  the  conipreh  n.ji'.e  scope  and  hniitations 
cf  th.e  Ccnstitutio:;  and  to  forsake  otir  Re- 
public tcT  a  sch.rme  of  world  em;  ire 

D,\Y    C:Tr_S    THE    FRE.^MBLE 

"In  conclu-i,  n  we  nui-t  be  mindful  '-.t  all 
times  of  tr.c  w  rciin<  .'t  •\\<:  pr.anib'.e  to  ine 
Crn=tltutu.in.  aiul  th.e  s;  iciiic  stateniv^nt  m 
th.e  form  of  a  li;r.i*?.ti'.n  th.it  the  p -ople 
est.ibl'.^hed  a  union  and  a  c^  n^ti-ir.i.  n  "tor 
th.e  United  States  of  Am-^rica  '  and  t:  r  i^r'.tnng 
els?,  in  these  Immort.il  w   :d- 

"  "We.  the  people  o:  tlie  Ur.. ted  Siatcs.  in 
crdt  r  to  form  a  more  pcrfs  ^-t  un.;  n.  establish 
Ju>t. cc.  in-iir;-'  domestic  tranOiUiUity,  provide 
for  tlte  c  :n.ir..'n  defence,  pr'^in  ue  the  general 
vclfare,  and  secure  tli"  bie-smijs  cf  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  p  ^teriiy,  do  ordain  an.d 
c.-tafc!lsh  this  Constitution  f  r  the  Ur.itcd 
States  of  America  ' 

"It  IS  high  time  th.tt  th.^  people  express 
In  'his  giant  petition  t:r  a  rtdress  cf 
pruvances,  their  determination  that  the  gov- 
e.nment  of  the  people,  for  th.e  pe,  pie,  nnd  by 
the  people  shall  rot  peri-li  front  th.e  earth 
The  President  must  be  remind- d  th.a'  he  iias 
r.)  power  or  authority  be\,!id  the  hhiits  cf 
the  people's  Constitution  " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF   LOUISI.^N.^ 

IN   THE   HOU.rE  OF  KEM^E.-rENT.ATIVES 


TJivsday.  Oct  ber  30,  l'i41 


Mr,  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  tl:;  ;:olicy  of  this  administra- 
tion to  open  the  door  to  the  workingman 
and  allow  him  to  organize  fcr  the  pur- 
pose nf  rah-mg  his  standard  of  living  and 
bettering  his  working  conditions.  Giant 
strides  have  been  made  in  this  direction 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  I  can  truth- 
fu:;'.-  .-.ly  working  conditions  and  salaries 
ar-  r.  w  on  a  higher  par  than  they  have 
ever  b'^n,  I  ani  a  f.vr.\  b"liever  in  the 
thC'^ry  'hat  labor  ihould  be  allowed  to 
orsaiiize.  should  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  .striking  for  b-  ''o;-  wtges  and  working 
cimditinns,  anci  .^liould  be  allowed  to  use 
any  hLriMrria'o  means  at  its  disposal  for 
r.^  own  b'nv-fi's,  and  in  this  connection 
ihe  advancenvnrs  that  labor  has  made 
in  the  la.-t  fow  years  should  be  protected 
just  as  our  ba-ic  liberty  li  protected  in 
tiur  Constitution, 

Althougli  much  has  been  done  in  the 
e.xtension  of  labor's  nsiits,  we  have  today 
with  us  a  very  undesirable  result  in  the 
form  of  so-called  labor  bosses,  who  in 
many  cast-s  iia*.  e  obtained  their  positions 
by  c;uostionabIe  means  and  coercion  of 
workers  and,  m  dom.g  so,  have  mulcted 
millions  of  dt/liars  from  honest  workmen 
and  placed  tliemselves  in  high  places  to 
become  not  only  the  tyrants  of  the  labor- 
iwz  man  but  ai-o  factors  in  defeating  the 
will  of  ou:  Nation  to  arm  itself  for  de- 
fense, 

Tiie  method  Joi^.n  L,  Lewis  used  to 
reacii  tlie  top  rank  in  the  organization 
of  t!ic  United  Mine  Workers  is  beside  the 
point  at  th.is  time.  The  real  root  of  the 
problem  is  tiia*  iie  lias  attained  leader- 
slup  in  tlift  organization  and  is  now  at- 
tempting to  u.-e  the  strength  of  that 
orcanizati.on.  that  v.  a-  made  possible, only 
by  the  acim.mi-tration,  to  defy  now"  the 
President  m  in.-  leadership  to  arm  our 
Nation. 

Our  mi. take  was  not  in  extending 
labor's  ii'.^hh-,  b'a:  was  in  allowing  men 
of  his  i!k  to  ac  ;uire  the  power  he  now 
holds  Vi'ith.o'.u  tlie  proportionate  public 
respcnsibiLty  and  pratitude  for  the  spe- 
cial privilege.^  he  enjoys  because  of  his 
po.viimn.  The  present  coal-mine  strike 
V  as  not  brought  upon  by  below-average 
conditions  in  salaries -or  hours,  by  work- 
ing conditions,  but  purely  upon  a  juris- 
dictional Question.  L-. wis  at  the  outside 
made  it  plain  to  th.e  President  that  he 
did  not  care  to  h.a\~p  the  controversy 
settled  by  fair  and  peacoful  means.  He 
v.-an'^  no  compromh>e  or  miCdiation.  He 
bluntly  stated  that,  if  his  demands  were 


tefl. 


not  grantee,  he  would  step  the  production 
and  delivery  of  coal  to  companies  that 
are  now  pioducing  more  than  80  percent- 
of  the  Nation's  steel  for  defense,  and 
should  these  companies  attempt  to  ob- 
tain fuel  from  other  sources  he  intimated 
that  this  nove  would  be  countered  by  a 
general  strike  of  miners  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

It  is  indred  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
our  ccuntryf  is  straining  every  nerve  and 
muscle  it  has  to  produce  tanks,  ships, 
planes,  anO  guns  for  the  defense  cf  hu- 
man freedpm  that  one  individual  in  this- 
democratic  country  be  allowed  to  restrain 
our  Goverliment,  disrupt  our  production, 
and  defea  cur  purpose.  An  immediate 
end  shoulc  be  put  to  this  type  cf  coercive 
dealing  wi  h  our  Government  and  if  the 
President  floes  not  realize  the  seriousness 
of  these  ccnditions  enough  to  do  some- 
thing aboi  t  it  without  delay,  I  feel  that 
Congress  s  lould  immediately  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  not  only  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  t  lis  situation  but  will  also  pro- 
tect the  h  inest  members  of  labor  unions 
from  beins  placed  in  a  positicn  that  their 
hard-fougfit  battles  for  better  conditions 
might  be  |ost  overnight  just  because  of 
the  selfishtiess.  stubbornness,  and  power- 
drunkenn«s  of  any  one  individual. 

I  do  no^  think  that  any  of  our  honest 
workmen  fcf  their  own  accord  and  with- 
out coercton  are  unpatriotic  enough  to 
join  a  strike  in  a  national-defense  indus- 
try on  a  jquestion  that  does  not  affect 
their  living  and  working  standards  and  if 
it  so  happens  that  some  of  them  are  so 
inclined.  L  am  in  favor,  of  legislation  that 
will  makciany  of  these  persons  subject  to 
penalties  jordinarily  imposed  upon  trai- 
tors to  thejir  country.  Anyone  who  know- 
ingly and  willingly  assists  in  defeating 
our  purpose  for  national  defense  is  an 
enemy  to  his  coimtry  and  should  be 
treated  adcordingly. 


Mr.   V.  illkie's  .Autocratic  .Ass-jniption 

Jl   — 

EXTtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAM3ERT50N 

OK     KAN-;\S 


Hi  THE 


IOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Th]  rsday.  October  30.  1941 


ARTICLE  f Y  GEORGE  E  SOKOLSKY  AND 
TELEGRAM  FROM  MRS.  PAUL  FITZ- 
SIMONS 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rem.arks,  I 
want  to  reprint  an  article  labeled  "These 
days."  byJGeorge  E.  Sckolsky.  long  time 
a  prominent  Republican  woiker  of  New- 
York  Citj^,  as  printed  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  Saturday.  October  25.  1941;  and  also 
a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Paul  FitzSimons, 


Ari'Kxnix  in  THK  c^X" ;i:k.<sI( )\.\L  i:Kc<)i:n 


vice  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  The  reactions  of  Mr. 
Sokolsky  and  Mrs.  FitzSimons  are  typical 
cf  a  larpemajority  of  the  honest-to-good- 
ness  Republicans  who  love  their  party's 
history  and  traditions; 

I  From   the    New    York    Sun    of   October   25. 

1941] 

THESE     D.*yS WILLKJE     UPSETS     THE     CART 

(By   George   E.   Sokolsky) 

When  WendeU  Willkie  collected  a  lot  of 
Republican  names  to  needle  the  President 
Into  a  stronger  war  policy,  he  accomplished 
two  things  1  First  he  split  his  party  wide 
openi  secondly,  he  forced  many  isolationists 
and  middle-of-the-road  Americans  to  revise 
their  views  concerning  President  Roosevelt 
If  they  have  to  choose  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Willkie  they  are  likely  to 
prefer  the  man   of  responsibility. 

Whom  does  Wendell  Willkie  speak  for  In 
the  Republican  Party?  L*t  us  look  at  his 
list.  He  has  three  United  States  Senators 
There  are  104  members  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee;  so  far  as  1  can  see. 
Willkie's  list  as  published  contains  27  mem- 
bers. There  are  104  Republican  State  chair- 
men-and  cochalrmen — Willkie's  list  shews  9. 

There  are  20  Republican  Governcr?;  he 
has  6  on  his  list  There  must  be  some  50 
Republican  former  Governors  alive,  he  has 
10  on  his  list.  None  of  the  party  elders  is 
on  his  list.  I  could  not  find  the  name  of 
any  former  or  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  Statisti- 
cally, his  list  shows  a  maximum  strength  in 
the  party  of  25  percent.  In  influence  It  la 
no  greater. 

The  theory  behind  the  Willkie  action,  as 
I  hear  it  argued  among  Republicans,  is  that 
Theodore  Rocsevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
were  more  bellicose  than  Wotvdrow  Wilson  in 
1915  and  1916;  that  they,  leading  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  forced  Wilson  Into  the  war.  and 
that  therefore  the  Republicans  were  elected 
In  1920  This  Is  eilly  history  The  Republi- 
cans In  those  years  Included  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette.  George  Norris,  and  Hirnm  Johnson  May 
it  not  be  said  that,  because  of  them,  ihe 
party  carried  the  election  of  1920?  That  Is 
equally  silly  history.  II  we  have  to  retort  to 
that  kind  of  nonsense  to  prove  a  point,  polit- 
ical discussion  In  this  country  has  Indeed 
sunk  to  the  nursery  level.  What  actually  hap- 
pened was  that,  after  Congress  had  declared 
war,  the  Republican  Party  cooperated  whole- 
heartedly with  President  Wilson.  Neither 
Lodge  ncr  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  any  pait 
in  the  ncminatlon  of  Harding  Rcosevclt  was, 
in  fact.  dead. 

Now.  as  to  our  national  pcsitlon.  Wendell 
Willkie  must  recognize  these  facts,  which 
even  those  who  are  most  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent know  to  be  true.  President  Rocsevelt 
has  to  date; 

1.  Brought  aid  to  Great  Britain; 

2  Maintained  pe.-^ce   with  Japan; 

3  Supported  China; 

4.  Kept  us  out  of  a  shooting  war; 

5.  Avoided  sending  an  expeditionary  force 
to  Europe 

Those  of  us  who  are  of  the  opposition  ex- 
press concern  that  he  might  take  us  Into  a 
shooting  war.  that  he  Is  paving  the  way  for 
an  expeditionary  force,  and  that  his  handling 
of  the  defense  has  increased  the  national  debt 
and  the  burden  of  taxation,  with  an  attend- 
ant prospect  of  the  socialization  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  We  are  also  opposed  to  his 
habit  of  side-.«tepping  Congress. 

But  we  must  admit  that  his  Fa^  Eastern 
diplomacy  has  been  magnificent  sd  far.  and 
that  Americans  have  not  died  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  We  may  criticize  his  Rus- 
sian policy,  but  no  Americans  have  been  sent 
to  Murmansk   or  Siberia 

What  Mr  Willkie  now  proposes  is  that  the 
Republican  Party  should  take  an  extreme  po- 
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siiion  cf  forcing  the  President  into  a  fighting 
war.  He  asks  the  opposition  not  to  be  a  check 
upon  these  in  power,  but  a  goad,  a  goad  that 
will  force  them  to  go  far  beyond  the  will  of 
the  people  He  proposes  that  the  President 
should  violate  his  campwign  promises  as  Will- 
kie has  violated  his.  and  without  a  greater 
danger  today  than  then.  It  is  an  untenable 
po:?itlon  for  an  opposition  party.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly untenaljle  for  Republicans  who  have, 
since  this  war  started,  maintained  generally 
a  noninterventionist  position,  following  in 
general  the  1940  platform  But  the  party,  as 
an  oreanized  body,  ha--;  taken  no  stand  since 
the  Philadelphia  convention,  each  individual 
leader.  Senator,  or  Representative  acting  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience  and  his  obligations 
to  his  particular  constituency  Tlie  Repub- 
lican Party,  like  the  Democratic  Party,  is 
therefore  divided  on  the  war  issue,  and  that 
\ery  division  ha*  served  to  keep  party  politics 
out  of  the  war.  What  Mr  Willkie  seems  to 
want  to  do  is  to  put  politics  into  the  war 
When  a  pclitical  leader  side-steps  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  party  he  ceases  to  be  a  leader. 
If  Wendell  Willkie  wishes  to  prove  th  it  his 
leadership  is  realistic  and  effective,  why  does 
he  not  ask  that  the  Republican  National 
Committee  meet  and  endorse  his  prcposal? 
Why  does  he  not  requtst  a  caucus  of  the  Re- 
publican Senators  and  Representatives  to 
meet  and  endorse  his  position?  These  men 
and  women  were  elected  to  repre.^ent  the 
party.     Tliey  are  its  accredited  leaders. 

Newport.  R   I  ,  October  24,  1941. 
Hon.  William  P    Lambertson. 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building: 
Heartiest  congratulations,  your  splendid 
speech  in  the  House  October  23.  I  do  not  con- 
sider Mr  Willkie  a  Republican,  and  he  and 
his  followers  have  no  authorization  to  speak 
for  the  party  as  a  whole.  As  a  Lincoln  Re- 
publican I  protest  this  autocratic  as,sumpticn 
of  power.  I  fully  endorse  Mr  Cudahy's  pro- 
posal of  a  mediated  peace,  and  sincerely  trust 
all  patriotic  Americans  wiP  add  their  de- 
mand to  hlE. 

Mrs  Paul  FrrzSiMONs, 
Vice  ChaxTman,  Republican  national 
Comuntte-^ 


The  .Alaskan  International  Highnay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Alaskan  International 
Highway  Commission,  I  have  many  re- 
quests from  all  over  the  United  States  for 
a  statement  regarding  progress  being 
made  toward  the  construction  of  an  in- 
ternational highway  leading  from  Con- 
tinental United  States  to  Alaska  and 
passing  through  Briti-sh  Columbia. 

Realizing,  as  do  few  others,  the  im- 
portance of  a  highway  into  Alaska,  not 
only  as  a  great  adjunct  to  the  national 
defense  but  also  as  an  incalculable  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  great  resources 
of  British  Columbia  and  interior  Alaska, 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
highway  construction  in  cooperation  with 


a  similar  committee  representing  Canada 
has  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  data  cov- 
ering the  various  proposed  routes  of  con- 
struction. 

Boiled  down  to  as  few  words  as  po.>«sible 
the  situation  at  the  prt'scnt  time  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:         I 

KOITES  ' 

The  roul€  favored  by  the  American 
Commission  is  the  one  known  as  the  A 
Route.  This  starts  from  Prince  George, 
Bruish  Columbia,  already  tonnocted  by 
roads  from  Vancouver  and  from  the 
Trans-Canadmn  Highway,  ^hich  in  turn 
is  accessible  from  practiciilly  all  paits 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  thence 
northerly  in  the  R.icky  Mountains 
through  to  Atlin.  British  Columbia, 
and  Whitehorse  in  Yukon  Territory. 
F^om  there,  still  on  a  more  or  less  direct 
line  past  Lake  Kluane,  across  the  inter- 
national boundary  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  Tanana  R:vcr  and  down  this 
drainage  to  Fairbanks  in  Alaska. 

The  American  Commission  is  con- 
vinced that  the  most  strategic  point  is 
Whitehoise.  It  is  not  hidebound  as  to 
how  Whitehorse  is  reached,  but.  for  the 
defense  of  interior  Alaska,  Whitehorse 
offers  the  greatest  attraction,  the  reasons 
for  which  will  be  amplified  later. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Canadian  Com- 
mission favors  the  B  Route  or  that  one 
lying  farther  east  and  east  6i  the  Stikine 
Mountains.  The  point  of  start  is  th« 
same,  namely  Prince  Gcorpe.  The  route 
roughly  parallels  the  A  Rout.v  It  runs 
by  Finlay  Forks.  Lower  Liaid  Post,  Fort 
Frances,  and  the  Pelly  River  to  Dawson 
on  the  Yukon  River,  the  princ  ,)  ;!  t  wn 
of  the  Yukon  Territory,  thence  acro.ss 
the  hills  into  the  Forty  Mile  country  of 
Alaska  and  on  to  Fairbanks. 

SURVEYS 

A.*;  the  proposed  highway  Jies  largtly  in 
Canada,  the  major  part  of  the  surveying 
has  been  performed  by  Canadian  Federal 
and  Provincial  surveyors.  The  surveys 
have  been  almost  entirely  In  the  nature 
of  reconnais.sance.s.  but  havlnc  been  exe- 
cuted by  able  engineers  a  very  good  pic- 
ture has  been  obtained  of  all  pa'^^  b  i- 
ties.  The  amount  expended  by  \h>._  Ca- 
nadian commission  has  been  far  in  exi  >  .-^s 
of  that  Incurred  by  the  American  com- 
mission. There  has  been  made  a  careful 
tabulation  of  meteorological  information, 
character  of  the  terrain,  costs  of  con- 
st luction.  and  of  benefits  to  be  derived. 
With  a  primary  idea  that  Efawson  should 
be  the  objective,  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  B  route  than  to  the  A 
route,  but  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
American  commission  they  have  in  the 
past  summer  continued  studies  of  the 
western  route.  The  Canadian  commis- 
sion is  entirely  sympathetic  to  the  Amer- 
ican problems  and  wish  to  work  with  us 
in  the  greatest  of  harmony.  However,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  .h*^'  Canadian 
commission  is  one  of  fact  finding  only 
and  is  without  the  power  of  ^t  commenda- 
tion either  as  to  routes  or  of  financing. 
Having  submitted  a  report,  the  matter 
becomes  one  of  diplomatic  conversations. 

During  the  past  month  of  June  the 
United  States  Coirimission  arra-  ^-d  !Vir 
a  ground  reconnaissance  from  I-.u  !)•  ;'.\ 


on  the  Tanana  River  to  the  int-.: 
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boundary  to  be  madf  by  encinfis  of 
that  rr-o,t  ffficicnt  service,  ihv  Ala.-ka 
Road  Comrr.!-SMPn.  We  have  the  ie.~u;t 
Of  tills  >Mr\.  y  and  find  'h;<t  thr  Alaskan 
fee'inn  di  '].•■  I'l  ,id  e,tn  br  buiit  a'  a  co-t 
not   (X;  .-eding  iI.aI  I.a-  >;n:::ar   r:  ad^  in 


th( 


ales. 


Til' 


a  lew  ^^lall 


bridges  to  be  erected  and  p.  i  haps  short 
stretches  of  marshy  land  \vhe:e  the  road 
mu>t  be  filled  or  earned  on  p;le  struc- 
tu!''>.  In  Alaska  road  biuldini:  will  be 
Simple.  I'he  reconna:s.;ance  surv*  y  was 
e.xecu'ed  at  a  ridiculously  small  cost. 
Thi^  Commission  'v.-  uld  r^'conimend  tiiat 
the  highway  in  Ala>ka  be  built  by  the 
Ala.'ka  Road  Commission,  as  th'v  have  a 
hiRhly  trained  personnel  and  it  is  headed 
by  a  nvj>t  resourceful  enemeer  who 
thrcuf-'h  years  of  starvition  has  found 
out  how  to  m.ake  SI  do  'he  work  of  two. 
The  Army  has  found  it  advantiicous  to 
utilize  this  oru.inization  in  the  location 
and  eons* ruction  of  tlie  Matanuska  cut- 
oH. 

AR'.r.Mf.NTS    FOR    ROfTES 

The  Canadian  arKunienrs  are  all  valid 
from  their  \-:ewpoints.  It  is  the  nlo.^t 
direct  route  from  Prince  Georpe  to  Daw- 
son. The  ca^r  of  construction  as  far  as 
Dawson  is  probably  cheaper.  It  is  nearer 
a  chain  of  air  iieids  constructed  and 
bemc  cunstrucred  in  Canada.  Less  :eg 
is  claimed,  althouf:h  this  is  net  conclu- 
sively demonstrated.  There  are  fewer 
passes  to  be  nesiotiated.  Natural  re- 
sources are  tliou^ht  to  be  greater.  Snow 
conditions  m  winter  may  be  less.  On  this 
there  is  conflicting  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  American  Com- 
mission prefers  the  A  route.  It  is  nearer 
the  coast,  allowinsr  of  the  construction 
of  branch  roads  into  southeastern  Alaska, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  B  route.  The  route  offers  greater 
scenic  inducements  to  touri.st  travel.  To 
reach  Alaska,  the  Yukon  must  be 
spanned  by  a  colossal  bridce  either  at 
Dawson,  or  higher  on  the  river  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Pelly  River,  or  at  Five 
Finger  Rapids,  Chief  reason  of  all, 
though,  is  the  matter  of  the  defense  of 
Alaska,  where  the  Government  is  expcnd- 
ine  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  more. 

Alaska  at  the  piT.sent  moment  is 
reached  ficm  the  United  States  only  by 
water  and  bv  air.  In  case  of  loss  of  con- 
trol of  the  Pacific  to  hostile  forces,  the 
great  air  field  at  Fairbanks  and  the  large 
Army  post  ai  Anchoraee  would  be  cut  of! 
In  the  matter  of  heavy  equipmenr. 
tanks  and  trucks  could  only  be  flown  in 
unassem.bled.  It  would  take  thousands 
cf  freiehr  planes  to  supply  the  military 
and  civilian  populations.  Alaska  would 
probably  have  to  be  e\acuated.  partic- 
ularly >hould  Ru.-sia  fall  and  a  German- 
Japanese  comibmation  control  the  Asiatic 
shore,  only  56  miles  in  Berino;  Strait  from 
the  Alaska  mainland  and  only  half  of 
this  distance  if  the  Dicmede  Islands  are 
taken  into  consideration.  With  Alaska 
an  alien  ba,?e,  the  whole  northwestern 
part  of  the  continent  would  be  under 
continuous  threat.  This  is  not  a  prob- 
ability but  a  sencus  pa^sibility. 

The  American  Commission  favors  the 
Immediate  construction  of  a  road  from 
Fairbanks  to  Whitehorse.  Not  construc- 
tion in  a  hazy  future  but  now.  During 
the  winter  months  supplies  and  equip- 


nicn'  can  be  sledded  to  central  points  of 
di-ti.bu'icn  so  that  with  spring  thaws 
operations  can  commence. 

Whitehorse  is  a  pivotal  point.  White- 
horse  is  the  terminus  of  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railway  .^tartin?  at  Ska?way 
on  Lynn  Canal  a  port  open  at  all  tim.es 
of  the  year  to  ccean-borne  traffic. 
Whitehorse  is  the  head  of  Yukon  Rivor 
navieation  and  river  steamers  loading  at 
Whitehorse  can  and  do  reach  Fairbanks 
through  the  Tancina  River  which  flows 
in'o  the  Yukon.  Whitehorse  is  on  the 
northern  air  route  from  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

B  ai  m  mind  a  war  on  the  Pacific  and 
th"  danc'r  to  all  ocean  tonnage.     I    is 
.-me  1.400  miles  from  Seattle  to  Seward. 
the  present  terminus  of  The  Ala.ska  Rail- 
road    Ships  must  take  to  the  open  ocean 
and  wuuld  be  a  prey  to  raiders  and  sub- 
marines.    A  great   deal  o     this  menace 
could  be  offset  by  the  transport  of  mate- 
rial to  Prince  Rupert  m  British  Colum- 
bia, at  the  end  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Cr.nada.     Fiom   P.mce  Rupert   it    is 
about    4,50    miles    to    Skagway,    Alaska. 
Freichters  or  ban:es  cou'd.  within  a  day 
or  two,  land   at   Skanv.iy.     The  whole 
ro'.re  would   b--  within   the    inside  pas- 
.^a^e.     The>  inside   passage  could  be  pa- 
trolled by  P'lanes  from  the  air  bases  at 
Ann-'tte  Island   and  from  Sitka.    Only 
a   ffW  destroyers  would   b-'   needed  for 
convey.    Then,  from  Whitehor-e,  a  large 
part  of  slow  freiciht  could  be  carried  by 
nver  steamers  to  Fairbanks  during  the 
5-month    .season    of    open    navigation. 
The  highway  would  jo  open  all  the  year 
round.    There  is  not  more  than  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  feet  of  snov;  on  the  ground  at 
any  one  time.    There  are  no  hich  passes 
on  this  section  of  the  road  to  be  battled 
by  snow-removal  equipment.     Tr,.;.p.'rs 
complain  about   the  lack  of  snow.     One 
hundred  and  fifty  horsts  turned  loose  in 
the  winter  around  K  uane  come  out  in 
good  shape  in  the  sprine.    The  Interna- 
tional   Boundary    Commission    ranged 
their  stock  here  in  past  years.    So  White- 
horse fills  all  requlrencnts  as  a  central 
object  r.'e. 

Tlic  Prcsidinit  h.as  voiced  his  desire 
for  furtlier  survt  vs.  No  further  surveys 
are  needed  in  Ala.-ka  it.^elf,  provided  con- 
struction is  turned  cer  to  the  Alaska 
Road  Ccmmissicn.  Tiie  route  to  the 
boundary  is  simpl'\  Location  parties 
precede  construction  by  only  a  few  miles. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  go.  In  the  sec- 
tion from  the  b-iuridary  to  Whitehorse 
there  is  an  exK-'mt  waizon  road,  although 
a  verv  poor  one  extending  from  Kluane 
to  Whitehorse.  Thorj  should  be  seme 
furtr.er  investigation  of  routes  from  the 
boundary,  as  people  familiar  with  the 
country  point  out  two  possible  locations, 
either  via  Lake  Kluant'  or  along  the  Nis- 
ling  River,  A  practical  reconnaissance 
can  be  procured  from  aerial  photographs. 
This  inve.-tisation  can  be  quickly  done. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  this 
road  section  should  be  promptly  built 
and  built  at  a  cos:  equaling  that  of  about 
one  destroyer.  We  favor  prompt  con- 
struction of  the  entire  highway  but  par- 
ticularly  this   one   shcrt   stretch   of   515 

mile.-;. 

The  Army  is  consfructing  an  airfield 
not  far  from  tlie  boundary.    It  is  only  a 


few  miles  away  from  the  proposed  high- 
way. At  piescnt  it  is  not  connected  with 
any  gi-ouna  transport  system.  Every- 
thing mustl  be  flown  in,  cement  for  the 
runways,  btiilding  material,  and  so  forth. 
The  frcigfit  cci.'-its  alone  would  have  pone 
a  long  wa:'  toward  building  the  Alaska 
section  of  he  highway  and  a  connecting 
road.  Ur  less  a  road  is  bull  the  field 
must  contiiue  to  be  serviced  by  air. 

Anchora  :e  can  be  served  from  Fair- 
banks by  tie  Government-owned  Alaska 
Railroad.  In  British  Columbia  a  read 
can  be  buiat  down  the  Taku  River  to  tide- 
water or  e"cn  to  Juneau.  The  Navy  and 
Army  base  at  Sitka  could  be  seived  with 
a  minimun  amount  of  water  to  be 
traversed. 

ACTIVITIES  O  ?  THE   UNITED   STATES  COMMISSION 

In  June  1941,  the  entire  American  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commissipn  flew  from 
Juneau  to  Fairbanks.  The  Commission 
consists  of  three  w'ell-known  engineers. 
the  Govenicr  of  Alaska,  and  myself.  En 
route  we  stopped  at  Kluane  Lake  an'J 
procured  piuch  information  from  jthe 
trappers  ahd  guides  there  regarding  the 
best  route^  to  the  boundary.  In  Fair- 
banks maOy  of  the  residents  were  inter- 
viewed anti  a  conference  held  with  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Alaska  Road  Com- 
mission regarding  routes  and  methods  cf 
construction,  A  possible  branch  route 
from  Atliil,  British  Columbia,  was  flown 
over,  and  tnaps  and  charts  studied  for  a 
possible  inEress  to  Juneau, 

Mr.  Thomas  Riggs.  Commissioner  of 
the  Internntional  Boundary  Com.mission, 
United  Stfitcs.  Alaska,  and  Canada,  and 
I  discussed  the  highway  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Adolph  Berle,  who  is 
wholehearttedly  in  favor  of  construction. 
We  discussed  the  matter  with  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  of  the  Joint  Defense  Committee 
who  was  pso  impressed.  Early  in  Au- 
gust we  conferred  with  Canadian  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
other  Canadian  ofiBcials,  and  our  Minister 
to  Canada. 

In  Canada  we  found  an  understandable 
sentiment)  for  delay  due  to  the  military 
demands  upon  all  men  and  materials. 
Canada  irihe  far  north  is  net  as  vulner- 
able as  is  Maska.  However.  Canada  will 
not  interpose  an  objection  should  the 
Joint  Defense  Committee  decide  as  to  its 
desirability. 

Army  officers  stationed  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska!  recognize  the  necessity  for  a 
highway  1  and  advocate  construction. 
Army  ofiacers  with  only  an  academic 
knowledgi  of  the  territory  have  inter- 
posed objections.  They  say  the  war 
should  be  over  before  the  road  could  be 
constructeid.  This  was  a  year  ago.  The 
es  on  and  the  Pacific  menace 
rcater.  The  road  should  be 
and  not  wait  until  the  incident 


war  still 
becomes 
built  now 
occurs. 

COSTS 

Estimates  as  to  costs  of  necessity  vary, 
as  intensive  ground  surveys  are  lacking. 
Estimates!  run  from  $25,000,000  to  $40.- 
000,000,  tvcn  the  maximum  estimate  is 
less  than  jthe  cost  of  one  battleship  and 
might  sale  several  battleships  if  all  of 
the  sea  lapes  are  to  be  kept  op^n.  This 
country  cknnot  afiford  not  to  take  every 
safeguarc , 
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Who  Is  going 
We  have  found 
is  not  willing  t( 
pense  even  thoi 
pal    beneficiary 
States  must   b- 
will  be  money  \ 
which  in  the  ft 
in  the  form  of 
settles  once  mc 
toward  opening 
hardy  pioneers 
of  Canada. 


riN.ANt-ES 

to  pay  fcr  the  highway? 
no  evidence  that  Canada 
I  defray  part  of  the  ex- 
t;h  AIa.>ka  is  the  princl- 
Evtn  if  the  United 
ir  the  greater  share,  it 
.ell  spent  and  an  outlay 
iture  will  pay  dividends 
safety  and,  when  peace 
re  on  earth,  will  go  far 
up  a  country  for  the 
it  the  United  States  and 
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Life  Underwriters 
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HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

Li    OKI. Mi    n;  1 
IN  THE  HOUSi   OF  i:Ki  ItESENTATIVES 


Thursday    October  30.  1941 


LETIEK    AND    RESOLUTION 


^!:  WICKEISHA.M  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  an  1 
resolution: 

Tiix  Natic  nal  Association 

or  Lite  Underwrtters, 
Sew  York   S.  Y.,  October  23,  1941. 
The  Honorable  Victob  Wickxrsham. 

The  HouS'?  of  Representames. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear   Sir:    M    >    I    a  tc   your   indulgence    to 
read  a  copy  ol   a  resolution  adopted  at  our 
fifty-second  annual  convention  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  Scptcn  ber  19.   1941.  pledging  the 
assistance  of  our  members  in  carrying  out  the 
Government's   pr<  gram   to   finance   national 
defense,  through    .he  sale  of  defense  savings 
bends  and   stamps,    and   urging   curtailment 
to   the   limit   of    a  1    unnecessary    nondelense 
spending  by  the  Ignited  States  Government. 
This  Statement  cf  position  relates  to  funda- 
mental Interests  and  concerns  of  64.000.000 
American  owners  of  life  insurance. 
Sincerely. 

J   A   Witherspoon. 


RESOLtrnON  adopted  at  the  riFTT-SECOND  AN- 
NUAL CONVENTIOTl  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  LIFE  IJNDERWTtlTERS,  CINCINNATI, 
OHIO,    SEPTEMBER    19,    194  1 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers at  Its  fifty-second  annual  convention, 
held  in  Cincinnati,  September  15  to  19,  1941. 
renews  its  pledge  of  support  to  the  defense 
eSorts  of  our  Gov7rnment  made  at  its  mid- 
year meeting  held  in  Wichita,  Kans..  in  March 
1941.  We  again  ci.U  to  the  attention  of  the 
life  insurance  agents  of  America  their  duty 
to  cooperate  with  tlie  already  established  local 
and  State  underwriters  defense  committees 
and  with  the  Treasury  Department  oX  the 
Government  In  furthering  the  sale  of  de- 
fense stamps  and  bonds. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  national'  unity 
in  the  present  wor.d  crisis  and  of  hearty  sup- 
port of  our  Goveri  ment  in  its  efforts  to  keep 
war  from  our  shoies  by  aid  to  those  people 
who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  democracy 
against  aggressors  who  seek  to  destroy  free- 


dom and  enslave  free  people,  bcth  at  heme 
and  abroad 

As  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  everyone  to 
save  and  Invest  fcr  our  national  defense,  it 
becomes  necessary  also  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  curtail  to  the  limit  all  unneces- 
sary nondefense  spending  so  that  the  burden 
of  taxation  may  not  be  unduly  Increased  and 
that  investments  in  national-defen5:e  bonds 
may  be  encouraged  We  endorse  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  this  eSect. 

We  call  upon  our  more  than  33,000  members 
not  only  to  purcha.se  defense  stamps  and 
savings  bonds,  but  also  to  urge  their  pur- 
chase by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Such  action  upon  our  part,  both  by  word  and 
by  deed,  will  help  to  promote  greater  na- 
tional unity  and  more  effective  national  de- 
fense. 

Be  It  resohed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 


H,  R.  10 — Cherokee  Jurisdiction 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdau    CK'  >lhi   23.  1^41 


Mr  Ri.)GERS  cl  Okl.ihoma.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  call  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  H<^M<;e  to  a 
statement  made  in  regard  to  H  P,  10  by 
Hon.  Jack  Nichols,  Many  thou-sands  of 
the  Cherokees  reside  in  the  districts  of 
Congressman  Nichols  and  of  Congress- 
man Disney,  of  Oklahoma.  The  bill  in 
question  was  drawn  by  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  and  was  amended  by  ycur 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  for  the  United  States 
its  legal  and  equitable  defenses,  but  di- 
rected the  court  to  hear  the  case  upon  its 
merits  so  as  to  give  the  litigants  the  sub- 
stance of  the  right  in  disposing  of  this 
controversial  matter. 

The  suits  which  are  directed  to  be  re- 
examined by  the  Court  are  ba.sed  upon 
the  promise  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
the  Cherokees  per  capita,  certain  moneys 
due  for  the  lands  ceded  by  them  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  amounting  to  7,- 
880.000  acres.  The  Court  had  thought 
the  Jurisdictional  Act  of  April  25,  1932, 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  justify 
the  Court  in  hearing  the  matter  upon  lis 
merits.  l)elicving  that  the  Slade-Bender 
account  resulting  from  the  purcha.se  of 
the  Cherokee  outlet  in  Oklahoma  had 
dealt  with  the  subject  matter.  It  is  true 
that  this  account  contained  one  item 
which  represented  a  portion  of  what  the 
Eastern  Cherokees  claimed,  but  not  rep- 
resenting the  whole  of  what  they  claimed 
and  they  did  not  make  any  claim  for  the 
portion  which  had  been  liquidated  by  the 
Slade-Bender  account,  the  amount  for 
which  they  sued  was  a  different  sum  con- 
taining three  items  and  involving  also 
the  question  of  partial  payments.  The 
S]adc-B':nder  account  which  was  the  sub- 


ject of  the  suit  of  Vac  Chrrrk--p  Nation 
against  the  United  States,  23199  m  40 
Court  of  Claims  and  which  was  pas.<^t'd  on 
by  the  .'Supreme  Court  ;n  202  United 
States  :C  I  was  held  bv  A-'(  -nt  v  Ger.t  i:\\ 
Philanacr  C.  Knox  not  to  be  res  adjudi- 
cata  versus  the  Ea.stern  Cherok<-es.  The 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  w.is 
given  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unitt-d 
States  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  January  22  190:-  d;rt\';r,tf 
him  to  do  so  and  to  .st<.it  wht  ihei  c:  riot 
the  Slade-Bender  account  was  res  u;  v.;- 
dicata  against  the  Eastern  Cher  k'  e,^  H. 
Doc.  309.  57th  Cong..  3d  se.vs  ;  The 
Attorney  General  said: 

Neither  the  agreement  mw  the  pri  vision 
appropriating  money  to  meet  the  expense  of 
the  accounting  authorized  an  accounting 
With  the  Eastern  Cherokees  or  between 
parties  oiher  than  the  United  States  and 
the  Clierckec  Nation,  and  If  the  accoummg 
as  had  e.xtended  to  matters  outside  of  tlie 
authorization,  it  Is  surely  In  that  respect 
not  obligatory  upon  the  United  States  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  findings  cf  tiie  Court 
of  Claims  which  changes  or  enlarges  the  ef- 
fect of  this  accounting,  or  makes  it  res  ad- 
Judicata  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Eastern  Cherukt-es. 

The  first  time  which  the  Eastern, 
Cherokees  as  a  group  brought  suit  against 
the  United  States  was  und>T  the  act  of 
April  25.  1932.  in  case  42077  Th.-  tv.is 
bi-en  fully  e.\plain«d  and  v.;i:  t)«,  i  nid 
in  the  record  of  the  htanntj-  by  your 
Committee  on  Indian  .A.tTan-  and  a^n  <s.  t 
forth  very  fully  in  tlu  rf  r.a'k-  it  Hon. 
Jack  Nichols  on  Octobe:  6   I'.m 

See  Appendix  of  thf  Congressional 
Record,  page  A4523.  This  question  came 
before  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  a 
petition  { ndorsed  by  the  Oklahoma  Del- 
egation in  Congress  to  the  PrtMdcnt  of 
the  United  States  and  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  the  case  and  full  hearing,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Int*  rior  madf  the  fol- 
lowing comment  in  two  separate  reports 
on  this  subject  matter: 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  nr- 
gument  of  errone*:us  application  of  partial 
payments  Is  one  that  does  not  appear  io 
have  been  previou.sly  presented  to  or  con- 
sidered by  the  courts  (p.  7,  H  Kept  No  552, 
75th  Cong  1. 

Inasmuch  as  the  argument  concerning 
partial  pavTneuts  was  not  presented  to  or 
considered  by  the  courts  in  the  earlier 
cases,  their  contentions  in  this  respect  do 
not  appear  to  be  wholly  without  foundation 
(p.  5,  H.  Rept  No  2373,  76th  Cong,  to  ac- 
company B.  2952) 

Moreover,  the  testimony  before  your 
Commiltoe  on  Indian  Affair.^,  by  compe- 
tent evidence  uncontradicted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Attorney  General  who 
were  present,  demonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Ir.t'  :.'  r  thai  the 
claim  presented  in  42077  ii.^o  nevor  b't-n 
previously  presented  to  ar,y  c  u:t  See 
pages  34,  37,  and  38,  Committee  U'dr- 
ings  on  H.  R.  10. 

E^'ery  committee  before  whom  this 
case  has  l>een  brought  have  reported 
unanimously  in  favor  of  passing  the  bill 
both  In  the  Senate  and  House. 

Moreover,  a  very  urgent  demand  is 
made  by  the  Oklahoma  delegation  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  entered 
into  obligations  with  the  F:\e  CiviLz'd 


\ 
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Tribfs  to  brinsT  to  a  srttlement  all  of 
their  claims  as  part  consideration  for 
the  reiinquishm'-nt  of  the  Indian  lands 
compri>inp  Oklahoma  and  the  allotment 
of  the  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
As  a  resul'  of  this  cession  made  by  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  United  States 
received  la>t  year  over  $78,000,000  of 
tax'\s,  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  received  from  this  S'ate,  and  still 
the  affair,-  of  'lie  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
remain  In  part  .--till  unsettled. 

I  a'tach  her-'to  for  the  information  of 
the  Hou.-'e  a  crpy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  OkIah(.ma  dr-l^cation  pointing  out 
th'-  importance  of  this  matter  to  the 
Sta'e  of  Oklahoma  and  the  peace  and 
perurity  of  rhpir  ci'iz^ns.  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  rfqvif>rinR  my  colleaeues  in  the 
House  to  civf  to  this  petition  of  the  citi- 
Z"n-  of  »h.c  S'a'e  of  Oklahoma,  the  con- 
sidera'mn  wlv.ch  is  so  justly  d 'serv.'d. 

(  FRTIFIf  \TK 

W.'  l-.r-r'.h;-  r,-:'.:t\-  rhAt  the  fnllo'.viir:^  pre- 
RmbJp  .'.:y|  re-^ilution  w^-re  ad'ptrfl  bv  the 
iiniiiiini  ns  \-  'i>^  o;'  the  Oklahnma  d^'.ecr.ition 
In  the  Jl  '  :s.^  of  FJcprt  .s>ti'U'.  vs  on  May  6. 
1941 

■■V."!-.f^: .  a-  the  Clnvt^rjiment  of  t!ip  Uiiitrcl 
Bt.ite.-  pl.Tlu't'd  ihc  Five  Civilized  Tribes  ar.d 
tlie  people  if  Oklahoir.a  a  settlemmt  of  the 
Indian  r'.alms  a?aln?t  tiie  Uriit'x!  States  if 
tb.'^  Indian^  wnnld  atrrp''  to  white  «;ff  lernrnt 
of  Indian  "pr:  .tniv  and  to  the  crea'ion  of 
the  State  o:"  Okl.thoma.   and 

"Whereas  Ceni:rps.s.  m  pursuance  tliereof, 
pass.d  Jurisdictional  acts  t.i  that  end,  anions 
otheis  the  act  of  April  2.5.  19:32.  to  permit 
t'.i-'  Ea.stern  and  Western  Cherokees  to  present 
tlie  claims  now  referred  to  in  H  R  10.  Sev- 
er.ty--e-.  en'h  Concjress,  and 

"Wherea.=  the  Oklalioma  delo^Wion  peti- 
tioned th'^  President  of  tb.e  United  States  to 
brine  these  claims   to   a  settiemer.t.    and 

"Wherra.s  the  Secretary  of  the  Interinr  drew 
a  bill  tor  tills  [nirpose  which  was  introduced 
by  the  ch.a.rnian  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  H"use  of  Representatives,  to 
wit.  H  R  10.  which,  after  several  hearings, 
was  re;iorted  with  am.endments  to  the  House, 
unanimously  nnci  favorably:   and 

•■V.'heieas  it  „s  manifest  from  the  hearings 
b-,'fnre  'lie  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
from  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  In- 
terior, these  In.dian  srcups  are  now  entitled 
to  a  final  Judicial  de'ermmation  of  their 
present  claims  en  -li''  merits,   and 

•"Wheieas  th-  settlement  of  the  afTalrs  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  :.«  of  gr^  at  iiiipcr- 
tancc  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  ai^d  to  'he 
peace  and  security  of  i'5  citizen?    and 

"Whereas  both  the  Dem.-.crats  ai^.u  Repub- 
lican Member?  of  this  c^  ;.ijres.s  were  elected 
on  national  platforms,  r  >rec*ivf'.v  pledging 
a  sn.-.  d\  settlement  cf  a:i  Ir.nian  claim.?: 
Th  >rr:i  le  be  i* 

'  Ii->i.i-td  Ihr.  t'ne  eb..i:rni.iii  ot  the  Okla- 
homa cielt'gation.  Hon.  Wii.BfRN  C.artwright, 
is  hereby  requested  on  bdi.uf  of  the  State  of 
Oktahoma  to  call  to  t!ie  attention  of  the 
ch'^.irmen  of  other  State  delef^atious  the  re- 
qufst  r.f  the  State  of  Oklahoma  that  H  R   10, 

Seventy-seventh  Congre-s.  be  passed,  clving 
these  Indians  an  opportunity  tc  present  th'ir 
Claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  rUht 
ct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  C<mrt  cf  the  United 
Statts  ar.d  fulrillir.g  th.e  plecl^-es  made  by  cur 
Governir.et.t  " 

Wll.l;;-R.>-     C.^RT'A  HKlUT, 

C>:ur'rui-i   of  the  O'..' ;  :  c  -r;a   r-lrga:  ion. 
Victor  W:cKEr.sit\M. 
S'Crc:a'y  u/  the  Okluhoma  Delegation. 


Price  Fixing 
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HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

GF    TFNNFS^FZ 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TJiursday.  Oct  orr  30.  10  41 


ARTICLE   BY   ARTKUR   KROCK 


Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Spc  akcr.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  followme  article  by  Arthur 

Krcck: 

In  TiiE  NAr::'N — The  Fourth  Texxe.^see  MttsT 

H.WE  Something 

(Bv   Arthur   Krnck) 

WASHTNGTr.N  Oc'c'oer  2y  --To  those  who 
heard  or  have  letci  the  analysis  of  price 
f.xms  made  y^  sterdav  before  the  House  Bank- 
ine;  and  Currency  Committee  by  Representa- 
tive Albert  Gore,  the  thought  might  easily 
occur  that  there  Is  something  unusual  in  the 
soil  and  breed  of  the  coi.sressional  district  he 
r.'prcsen's  Th  u=;!i  Mr  Gore  is  vonly  35 
y^ars  old  and  is  a  farmer,  his  statement  was 
th.it  cf  a  competent  and  experienced 
e.conomi.-t  and  social  observer. 

If  the  conimittee  resist?  political  pressure 
and  academic  thinking  sufficiently  to  put  Into 
the  administration's  price-fixing  bill  the 
e-sential  controls  lacking  :n  the  draft,  a  good 
sliare  of  the  credit  will  b<icng  to  the  mem- 
bi^r  from  the  Fourth  Distr  ct  of  Tennessee. 

Frcm  the  moutnams,  hi.ls.  and  valleys  that 
have  Carthage  for  their  capital,  public  con- 
tributions have  come  before,  so  notable  as  to 
suggest  that  the  area  is  i  very  sturdy  unit. 
In  the  World  War  a  young  mountaineer  frcm 
the  Fourth  District  won  almost  every  military 
distinction;  he  is  known  to  the  broad  world  as 
Sergeant  York.  And  frcm  that  district  Li  the 
flr'^t  decade  of  this  cen'ury  there  rose  to 
quick  prominence  m  •h-/  H  -u.se  another 
young  Repre.~eiitative,  wiio  wrote  the  income 
tax.  evolved  an  international  economic  sys- 
t.  ni  f.  r  winch  he  has  since  toiled  unceasingly, 
b-came  a  Senator,  and  as  Secretary  of  State, 
is  now.  next  to  the  President,  the  adminis- 
tiatiens  most  distinguished  figure. 

Mr  Gore  therefore,  in  revealing  unusual 
quail* Its  a:  an  early  ace,  is  following  what 
has  become  a  Pcurt'a  District  tradition. 
Durii.j  Ins  first  term  m  Co-igress,  in  1939,  he 
led  a  .-ingle-handed  and  successful  assault  on 
a  billicn-dollar  spending  bill  for  housing. 
Now  In  his  second  term  he  has  taken  the  lead 
for  a  realistic,  honest  attack  on  Inflation  via 
prices. 

A    St"MM.\f:Y 

Hi>  address  to  the  committee.  In  behalf  cf 
his  substitute  bill  that  sets  an  over-ail  cefl- 
uu-  en  the  price  structure.  Including  regula- 
tiLii  cf  wages  and  rents,  was  very  long  But 
because  Mr.  Gore  was  attacking  the  problem 
at  its  ba.-e,  and  was  concerning  himself  with 
facts  instead  of  political  strategy  and  social 
idi-'Arcy.  the  lencth  of  his  statement  only 
added  tc  Us  eiTectiveness — a  rare  conse- 
quence. 

Tliere  follcw  his  chief  points  and  some  cf 
his  more  trenchant  obser\ations: 

After  existine:  productive  capacity  is  fully 
utilized,  the  rising  prices  that  stimulated 
production  become  a  dane?r  But  they  are  a 
greater  danger  wlien  th/t  capacity  is  not 
being  fully   utilized  for  drfe:..-e  production, 


which  Is  the  present  case.  They  hamper  the 
construction  of  new  plants  and  tools  and 
conversion  of  facilities  to  defense  uses  be- 
cause, with  civilian  prices  skyrocketing,  non- 
defense  protiucers  will  resist  conversion 

Wartime  economy  requires  that  the  law 
of  supply  atid  demand  be  jK>laced  with  ad- 
minlstrativa  control.  "ThMpieans  regimen- 
tation, a  nafty  word;  but  so  Is  war." 

The  Gore  substitute  creates  an  agency  for 
price  fixing  under  an  administrator  who 
must  be  coiiflrmed  by  the  Senate  and  has 
responsibility  to  Congress.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  s|mply  adds  another  duty  for  the 
President  tc^  delegate  to  someone  responsible 
only  to  hli|i.  "Government  by  indirection 
and  by  nonstatutory  sanction  is  undemo- 
cratic."        i 

The  comijilttee  bill  provides  a  set  of  ceil- 
ings for  such  commodities  as  may  be  selected, 
and  the  prices  are  enforced  by  decree  The 
substitute  nuts  a  celling  over  all  commodities 
by  law,  bui  permits  exceptions  and  regular 
adjustment!. 

PIECaiEAL  CONTROL  HAS  FAILED 
There  arej  30.000  commodities  in  the  mail- 
order house  catalogs,  and  one  estimate  of 
their  numlier  Is  1,800,000.  "This  will  serve 
to  Illustrate  how  utterly  futile  would  be  the 
attempt  to  control  the  general  price  level 
by  selectlngi  a  few  over  which  ceilings  would 

Business  will  regularly  turn  from 

stltutes,  and  the  price  of  these 

y  rise. 

derson  told  the  committee  that 

cent  4-week   period   the   general 
price  level  iose  2  percent,  the  highest  In  any 
correspondifig    period    since    the    war    began, 
though  In  t^e  same  space  the  price  level  went 
modities  over  which  he  had  put 

oes  this  not  show  the  futility  of 

ce  control?" 

eveals  no  Instance  of  a  country 
which  suffered  Inflation  because  of  taking 
measures  which  were  too  strong.  The  longer 
one  delays  iln  taking  broad,  eflfective  action 
the  harshe|  the  task  becomes  and  the  more 
drastic  are  [the  measures  needed."  as  Canada 
has  discovered. 

"Perhaps [agriculture  would  have  more  im- 
mediate prpsperlty  if  no  price  law  was  en- 
acted. Bui  In  the  long  run  the  farmer  will 
be  the  worit  sufferer  from  inflation." 

The  rent  icontrols,  applying  only  to  defense 
areas,  are  the  weakest  feature  of  the  com- 
mittee bin.!  The  price  of  commodities  cannot 
be  held  under  a  celling  If  all  cost  components 
are  not  likewise  controlled.  Wages,  salaries, 
and  commiisions  represent  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  components. 

This  sunjmary.  brief  for  rea.sons  of  space, 
can  give  nd  adequate  Idea  of  the  force  and 
logic  of  Mr]  GoRE'3  general  presentation. 
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ADDRESS  ^Y  HON  FRANK  C  OSMERS,  JR.. 
OF  NEW  JER.SEY 
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Mr.    OSMERS.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  eitend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  rr.v  b.  fo:e  the  eighteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  'he  American  Munici- 
pal Association.  Chicago  111.,  October  24. 
1941: 

The  defen.se  prop-em  has  been  under  way 
for  less  than  a  vea-  and  a  half  In  that 
brief  time  more  Americans  have  packed  up 
their  worldly  goods  end  left  their  hemes  In 
search  of  new  opporti:nltles  in  defense  indus- 
tries than  the  entire  number  who  came  to 
these  shores  frcm  the  old  world  from  the 
time  of  the  Plymouth  landing  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  The  contribution  cf  these 
earlier  pioneers  Is  fully  appreciated  Their 
courage,  adaptability,  and  resourcefulness 
built  strong  foundations  for  the  new  world. 

Today's  pioneers  vlth  the  same  qualities 
as  their  forebears,  build  America.  Out  of  the 
farms,  and  small  towns,  and  cities  they  come 
In  autos,  trailers.  tru(  ks — by  rail,  by  foot,  by 
thumb — to  the  new  a.'-eas  of  opportunity,  the 
defense  towns  of  the  Nation  No  one  knows 
their  numbers  exactlv  but  authorities  indi- 
cate that  well  over  2.000.000  men.  women,  and 
Children  have  already  taken  to  the  "defense 
road,"  and  estimate  tnat  before  another  year 
Is  out  the  numt)er  may  well  exceed  4.000  000. 
This  new  niigratlor.  only  augments  the 
stream  of  people  which  normally  moves  across 
the  countryside.  Frier  tc  the  defense  period, 
over  4.000.000  perse  ns  migrated  annually 
across  State  lines  in  pursuit  of  employment. 
Today,  the  so-called  'normal"  shift  presuma- 
bly continues.  Defense  migration  Is  but  a 
new  pattern  superlniposed  upcn  the  old 
Mobility  has  long  betn  and  continues  to  be 
an  essential  aspect  ot  the  American  way  of 
life. 

For  over  a  year  and  a  half  the  House  Com- 
mittee Investigating  National  Defense  Migra- 
tion, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  clostly 
followed  thtjs  movtment  of  jjeoples.  Our  at- 
tention was  first  con<*nirated  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  destitute  migrant.  In  California 
we  came  to  know  at  first  hand  Dust  Bowl 
farmers  and  their  families,  who  had  (ought  a 
losing  battle  with  the  land  and  who  had  set 
cut  Westward  to  follow  the  crops  for  a  meager 
livelihood,  only  to  become  stranded.  On  the 
east  coast  we  watched  the  trucklcads  of  fam- 
ilies move  north  from  Florida  as  far  as  Maine 
and  back  to  pick  berries,  to  harvest  crops,  to 
can  and  process  foodtt  Jfls.  In  Texas.  In  Okla- 
homa. In  Nebraska,  r.umerous  families  told 
us  what  drought,  soil  erosion,  and  the  long- 
run  decline  in  agricultural  markets  can  do 
to  set  millions  of  our  population  on  wheels. 
Time  and  time  again  we  heard  the  hardships 
of  the  Joads  in  the  Grapes  of  Wrath  retold. 

What  our  Inquiry  itx  its  earlier  phase  dis- 
closed was  that  for  the  most  part,  unnoticed 
by  the  public,  an  even  larger  interstate  mi- 
gration of  nonagnculiural  families  and  Indi- 
viduals had  been  developing  Here  were  peo- 
ple of  more  than  average  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise who  chose  to  try  their  chances  in  new 
cities  of  economic  promise  rather  than  to  face 
their  fate  in  places  where  opportunities  were 
declining.  This  movl.ig  about  in  a  country 
like  our  own  Is  generally  sound  and  whole- 
some, for  It  is  only  through  the  restless  seek- 
ing of  Individuals  such  as  these  that  we  In 
time  redress  existing  rtglonal  inequalities  and 
use  our  human  and  material  resciu-ces  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Now.  as  the  defense  program  Intensifies  the 
currents  of  migration,  the  mobility  of  the 
American  people  becomes  an  increasingly  val- 
uable economic  asset.  It  Is  essential  to  the 
building  of  cantonmetts,  to  the  construction 

of  shell-loading  and  powder  plants  in  the 
rural  areas,  to  the  development  cf  our  air- 
plane, gun,  tank,  and  other  armament  in- 
dustries, to  the  expansion  of  our  general 
Industrial  productivity.  I  regard  much  of  it 
as  necessary  and  the  resulting  problems  as 
requiring  public  attenvlon.  I  am  opposed  to 
creating  more  of  it  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  tc  the  building  cf  the  country's  defenses. 
With  a  new  mandate  from  Congress  our  com- 
mittee Is  now  fccuslnp  its  attention  on  the 
consequent  problems  cf  defense  migration. 

We  have  watched  towns  mushroom  spec- 
t.acularly  and  seen  the  development  of  acute 
shortages  of  housing,  health,  education,  and 
recreational  facilities.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
we  begun  to  review  these  needs  and  to  con- 
sider various  recommendations  for  alleviating 
some  of  the  scKlal  and  economic  strains  of 
defense  expansion  when  a  new  blow  struck 
many  of  our  key  cities — the  blow  of  defense 
priorities. 

In  recent  months  cur  country  has  found 
Itself  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  basic 
materials  such  as  aluminum,  steel,  copper, 
fine,  and  silk  This  inevitably  has  necessi- 
tated an  allotment  program  The  automo- 
bile-production quotas,  the  shut-downs  of 
silk  plants,  the  curtailed  productlcn  cf  con- 
sum.er  durables — refrigerators,  radios,  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  the  like — are  setting 
In  motion  a  wave  of  defense  unemployment 
which,  before  the  end  of  next  year,  may  in- 
volve as  many  as  2  000  000  workers  Here  Is 
one  of  the  most  difHcuIt  problems  we  shall 
have  tc  face  In  coming  months. 

The  committee  sees  In  this  Naticn-wlde 
development  a  vast  reservoir  of  potential 
migration.  Americans  will  not  stand  still  and 
po  hungry.  If  Jobs  close  down  In  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  and  St.  Louis;  if  it  comes  to  a  choice 
between  unemployment  or  a  Job  at  consider- 
ably less  pay  at  home — and  even  a  gambler's 
chance  at  a  good  Job  hundreds  of  miles 
away — most  of  us.  like  most  of  the  workers 
afJected,  would  choose  the  latter  course. 

With  6.000.000  Americans,  according  to  au- 
thoritative estimates,  still  unemployed,  many 
of  those  who  migrate  will  fail  to  find  the 
hoped-for  Job.  on  the  west  coast.  In  Baltimore, 
Camden,  or  elsewhere.  Out  of  their  needless 
search  will  ccme  personal  tragedy  and  hard- 
ships both  for  the  cities  they  enter,  and  in  a 
short  time,  for  the  cities  they  leave;  for  in 
towns  like  Detroit,  when  the  new  defense 
plants  are  ready  next  summer  or  fall,  their 
labor  will  be  badly  needed  for  the  new  Jobs 
which  then  will  open  up. 

We  cannot  ask  these  displaced  workers  to 
bear  on  their  own  shoulders  one  of  the  big 
costs  of  the  transition  from  consumer  goods 
production  to  defense  production.  Here  is  a 
cost  which  must  be  charged  to  national  de- 
fense. It  is  because  of  this  conviction  that 
I  am  now  preparing  legislation  designed  to 
Increase  unemployment  benefits  and  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  compensation. 

But  the  question  is  far  larger  than  one 
bearing  on  these  displaced  workers  alone. 
The  future  of  America  Is  at  stake.  We  have 
no  time  to  spare  in  building  our  defenses. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  one  single  plant  stay 
clo.'^d.  one  single  machine  lie  idle,  which 
could  be  harnessed  to  the  national-defense 
effort.  Needlessly  to  fail  to  utilize  the  labor 
of  workers,  who  are  qualified  or  capable  of 
training  and  eager  to  take  their  parts  in  the 
defense  Industries,  would  be  criminal  Indeed. 

It  is  imperative  to  inquire  fully  Into  the 
pos.'^lbllitles  for  convertlr;g  to  defense  pur- 
poses all  available  plant  facilities  of  the  dura- 
ble-goods industries  which  cannot  now,  or 
Will  not  soon,  be  able  to  operate,  because  of 
the  shortage  of  materials.  I  am  convinced 
that  much  of  the  equipment  we  are  about  to 
put  into  cold  storage  for  the  duration  could 
be  utilized,  thus  making  possible  far  greater 
production  and  averting  unnecessary  unem- 
ployment and  migration.  We  must,  without 
delay,  speed  up  our  Inventories  of  labor,  ma- 
terials, and  machines  in  order  that  we  njay 
know  how  much  of  cue  resources  can  t>e 
adapted  to  meet  our  ever-Increasing  needs. 

In  this  effort  to  minimize  dislocation  and 
to  speed  the  defense  program  a  far  greater 
emphasis  must  bt  placed  than  at  present  on 
subcontracting    aud    ou.    the    pooling    of    the 


resources  of  tnu'er  r' "!:.•.«  wM-h  sing'v  aie 
not  able  to  assnn.e  •..■  u  i.»<.   c-n tracts. 

Thus  far  we  h.i\-  :,  iind  In  the  course  of 
our  inquiry,  that  ^ulxwntractmg  has  not  al- 
ways brought  the  small  businessman  Into 
the  production  effort  Large  prime  contrac- 
tors are  in  many  ca.-^s  subcontractors  for 
other  prime  contractdrs  It  .'■^^ms  apparent 
that  small  flrins  are  slowly  boing  brovight  in 
but  unless  this  process  can  \3c  hastened,  many 
of  them  previously  engaged  fo  nondeiense 
work  will  t)e  forced  to  shut  dotvn  and  thus 
the  productlcn  of  defense  materials  w  !  he 
lessened 

It  is  true  that  where  Industry  cannot  »>e 
convened  shut-downs  are  Inevitable  and  la- 
bor must  be  released  Other  plants,  retool- 
ing fur  defense  production,  must  close  tem- 
porarily Every  devlc«  which  Can  minimize 
such  dislocations,  prevent  fruitless  migta- 
tlon.  and  consequently  Icwerlnp  of  national 
morale,  must  be  utilized  There  It  is  that 
the  training  program  and  plans  for  assistance 
and  direction  in  the  transfer  of  labor  from 
area.*;  of  declining  actlvltie.s  to  those  where 
demand  is  great,  have  a  vital  rcHe  to  play 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  committee  held  hear- 
Ines  In  Detroit  to  Inquire  at  some  length  into 
these  perplexing  que.«=tlons  Next  week  we 
shall  pursue  further  this  phase  ot  our  inves- 
tigation at  hearings  to  be  held  In  Washing- 
ton There  we  shall  continue  to  sefk  meth- 
ods consistent  with  over-all  defense  nerds, 
for  the  minimization  of  dislocatJon  by  mf^.^ns 
of  which  all  unnecessary  migrtetlon  can  be 
averted  We  are  convinced  that  to  proceed 
in  this  direction  will  speed  the  defense  pro- 
gram 

Congres.<5man  Touin.  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, said  a  few  days  ago:  "Time  Is  the  \ery 
essence  of  the  defense-production  problem. 
The  role  of  the  United  States  In  this  Inter- 
national crisis  demands  increased  speed  In 
the  change-over  Men  and  mtchines  must 
be  set  to  work  Immediately  »nd  in  great 
volume  to  Implement  the  dtfonders  cf  de- 
mocracy At  the  same  time,  we  mu?t  hold 
unemployment  and  consequent  suffering 
among  our  p>eople  to  a  minimum  " 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  our  failure  to 
utilize  our  resources  to  the  full  with  which 
I  have  been  gravely  concerned  throughout 
the  course  of  our  hearings  As  we  have  trav- 
eled In  recent  mcnihs  from  city  to  city  1 
have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  muny 
areas  we  are  falling  to  employ  local  labor 
re.serves  first  Before  large  numbers  of  un- 
employed workers  have  been  reUlred  we  have 
gone  out  long  distances  seekinf  recruit.s  for 
our  new  and  expanding  Industries.  Thus  we 
precipitate  unnecessary  migration  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale  and  needlessly  Increase  the 
strains  of  alreadv  overburd»"ne<!  community 
facilities.  Considerable  evidence  has  been 
presented  at  the  committee's  hennngs  oi  ai»- 
crlmlnatlou  In  defense  employnxnt  and  train- 
ing against  many  second-  and  thlrd-genera- 
ticn  Amerlcan.'^.  against  those  of  ftreign  biith, 
and  against  Negroes.  This  practice  Is  not 
only  destructive  of  morale  of  millk  ns  of 
American  citizens.  It  seriously  hinders  the 
production  of  defense  materials. 

It  Is  urgent  that  .n  our  communities  we 
do  more  to  see  that  we  insure  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  President's  Executive  Order 
8802  which  dlrecis  among  other  things: 

"1  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  concerned 
with  vocational  training  prortams  tor  de- 
fen.se  production  shall  take  s;)eclal  measures 
appropriate  to  assure  that  such  programs  are 
administered  without  discrimintllon  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"2.  All  contracting  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ehall  Include 
In  all  defense  contracts  hereafter  negotiated 
by  them  a  provision  obligating  the  con- 
tractor not  to  discriminate  against  any 
worker  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONG?cESSIOXAL  KKCORD 


A-^  a  time  u-hen  we  soek  to  porpotua'e  tli? 
existence  of  the  iouV  Jreeciojus  :;..'cu^-ho'j: 
the  wcr:d  surely  v.e  nv.ist  .^fe  that  a:i  c:: 
people  are  n«';iir<"d  th(  ?e  freccicnis  lierc  at 
home 

T!-e  Irr.pArc  of  (it-fen. -e  pr:Mrit:e<  upon  m;- 
rr,i*;  n  f  rms  but  a  chap-or,  and  we  h'^pe  a 
terr.p  rarv  r:.e  In  the  lnve<t:eations  nf  'V.p 
c  -.::.::••  e  When  this  storm  has  sv.P-iC-'J 
the  comn..'"  t^  ^^;-l  c;  r.rfTitrate  Its  att^-n- 
tion  once  a-:;:::  .i=  :t  I. as  In  the  past,  r.n 
problems  which  priorities  unemployment 
ha.s  tended  somewhat  to  ob.-curc  but  whu-h 
remains  uppermost  'u  tl.e  niir.cl?  of  tie 
genera,  public  I  rofer  to  tl:e  ditT.cul'ic'- 
our. boom  towr;~  are  h.avir.tj  In  accommod..:- 
Inc  the  newcf;mtT.  There  muv  bo  r.ut- 
rtiicrration  lmpend;:;£;  at  the  VAirr.or.'  from 
Dfroit.  Buffalo,  and  St  L.;Ui.'^  b'.:t  rn,  Mie 
o'h.cr  s'de  of  the  scale  t^e  rapidly  p.xp.in'l- 
li.e  defense  centers  continue  t'^  drav;  to 
tliem  literally  m.Ulions  of  n-.e:-;  v.oni'>n.  ar.d 
children. 

Wilmington,  N  C,  has  cuv.vn  fr-  m  a  tcvn 
Of  30,000  to  120  000  In  a  smu'le  y.  ;;i- 

San  Diego,  Calif  hru>  l:.c:-fM-t'tl  by  i^early 
a  hundred  thousand 

Burlington.  Icwa.  hi";  n-  arly  riciiMrd  in 
siz 

Seattle.  \V..-h  li.i<  called  f^r  fO  OGO  w  rkeis 
/rem   the  outs.de 

__   Into  Bridgeport  more  than  60  OCO  n^v-c-m- 
evF  have  eotie  m  s?arch  of  Jcb>. 

In  a  few  wc-ks  Charle.jf^-.vn,  Ind  ,  gie-.v 
frrm  800  to  18,000 

I  need  n<^t  h-Te  ref.T  lii  any  cle'ail  to  the 
situatirui  wlurh  Ins  ari-en  Thc-e  of  you 
vth'i  c  'Hie  fr  m  ^u^h  cit>--  and  rcwn.-  a.=  these 
h.i\e  an  even  kemer  appreciation  tiian  has 
cur  ccnimif  fe  cf  liie  c  lu-'-'i  n  anci  mad"- 
cjuate  hi  '.i--ii.3  f.icilit it--  uh.cli  exi-r.  Vcu. 
too.  knew  cf  tlu'  children  who  are  beirii 
turned  auav  fr  in  i  VirtrOAded  sclic '1?,  and 
cf  th"  h  -1  it.iS  without  suff.C'T.t  h(d-  to 
care  for  fur.vit f^-.cy  cas.-.'i.  The  burden  falls 
hf-aviiy  en  the  ni-ir.uit  reRarc!le~s  of  hi-  c:i- 
pacity  to  pay  for  tiie  set  vices  he  st  bad.v 
needs.  Everywhere  w -rkers  have  conv/  to 
tel!  us  of  their  diScui'ies  The.r  stones  ex- 
plain an  Hicrfasii.ii  hibor  turn-ever  and  pro- 
vide a  clew  ivi  l.ilj.r  un.rest  We  were  ini- 
pre.-st'd.  I  must  s;.y.  by  tiie  line,  up.- landing 
cliaracter  of  tlie-e  men  and  women  Tiey 
nre  mteili-^en.t  p,itri.."ic.  and  as  eag..  r  to  serve 
as  tlie  best  cf  us  But  we  have  come  to  be- 
l.eve  th.it  in  the  face  of  the  rb  =  tacles  whi.h 
fce,--tn  tiir  m,  ni  rale  and  confidence  cann.rt 
lung  eridurt'  It  was  the  constuisus  of  the 
con.inittee  tli.it  th.e  miitrant  defense  worker 
slinuld  feel  that  !iis  Government  affords  him 
the  same  dt-y^iee  uf  protecicn  a;air.5t  un- 
wh3!e-Gn:e  liv.i:;  conditicuis  which  it  extends 
to  other  c.tizen- 

The  comniifee  in  its  interim  report,  re- 
leased last  Tuesday.  clTered  recommenda- 
t.oiis  d.rected  toward  remedying  seme  of 
the^e  conimiimty  facilities  siiortages.  I 
shiaild   like    to   re. id    them    to    yo/U : 

'First,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
Rcvi'e  sb. 'r'ak^e  of  hou'^mg  accommodations 
fi.^r  nation. ii-dcftr-se  workers,  arising  cut  of 
tl'.e  na"  icn.u-defense  emergency,  and  aggra- 
\.i*ed  by  tiie  n^igiation  of  .-everal  millior.s  of 
\<.v-rkers  to  defense  centers,  requires  the  im- 
mediate appropriatlc  n  of  additional  Peder.il 
funcN  ar.d  tiie  immediate  construction  cf 
n;:d;'i  unil  h.us.ng  for  defense  workers  We 
believe  thit  tb.c  major  piirtion  of  the  de- 
len.----h.^u.~ir.i:  pr '--r-im  must  be  done  with 
publ.c  fiincis.  Tins  recouimendation  is 
ba.-cd  on  tlie  findings  of  the  committee 
that  — 

I  Local  communities  are  unable  to  m-^et 
this  situ.ition.  which  is  national  in  scpe 
and  V.  h.ch  aris  s  directly  out  of  the  na- 
t.onal-defeti-e  {)■    erum 

"J  Priva'e  builder-  cann.ot  build  hou-es 
for  the  lo-.\er-inconie  grotips  and  even  for 
the   income   group   represented    by    as   maj^.y 
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8u    percent    of    the    defer -e-wcrker    popu- 


• -,,,r.  ,,(;i  The  c  nirtii"'je  recommends  the 
linnied:  ite  cnac-iner.t  rf  legislation  to  curb 
r.  n  i;-t-.  If  the  Congress  enacts  general 
pi.ce-c.u:trol  l-.-u.-lation.  rent-control  meas- 
ures should  be  an  Integral  part  of  such 
legislation. 

•1.  Rising  rents,  insanitiry,  overcrowded 
living  conditicns  and  long-distance  com- 
muting made  necessary  because  cf  the  hous- 
ing shortage,  are  responsible  for  excoisive 
labor  turn-over  and  labor  unrest,  are  de- 
structive of  the  morale,  health,  and  efficiency 
of  those  on  whom  defense  prccJuction  de- 
pends: and  are  hence  greatly  interfering 
with    the    national-defense    program. 

■Third  Th3  committee  recommends  the 
reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing  Coordination.  This  recommendation  is 
based  on  the  evidence  given  the  committee 
that  there  is  a  striking  lack  of  coordination 
of  Federal  housing  activities  in  the  defense 
communities.  Secondly,  we  beUeve  that  the 
basic  policy  of  this  office  in  relying  largely 
on  private  builders  to  meet  the  pressing 
shortages  has  been  gravely  in  error. 

■  With  regard  to  other  community  lacili- 
ti  -  the  committee  recommends  immediate 
additional  appropriations  for  defense  com- 
munity facilities.  Where  these  facilities  are 
intended  to  be  permanent,  the  local  commu- 
nities should  share  in  the  cost.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  made  for  the 
following  reasons  1 

"1.  These  facilities,  In  the  main,  cannot  be 
furnished  by  the  communities  involved. 

"2.  The  defense  program  Is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  all  its  phases.  This  respon- 
sibility includes  the  alleviation  of  commiU- 
nity  facility  shortages,  which  accompany 
defense  migration  and  defense  expansion. 

"3  The  morale  of  the  Nation's  defense 
workers  cannot  be  maintained  with  inade- 
quate school,  health,  and  recreational 
facilities." 

I  cannot  here  give  to  you  the  weight  of 
evidence  which  leads  us  unanimously  to 
these  recommendations,  but  I  would  like  to 
uri;e  upon  you  careful  study  of  our  hearing 
viiumes  and  reports  which  can  be  obtained 
in  Washington, 

Ev  rywn  're  the  committee  has  gone  wit- 
nc-ses  have  raised  the  significant  question 
"After  defense  what?"  It  Is  apparent  that 
main-  of  the  communities  which  have  cx- 
{.ancipd  rapidly  live  in  dread  of  the  time  when 
defense  requiiements  will  have  subsided  and 
m.anv  thousands  of  worker:;  will  be  thrown 
ou'   I't  employment 

Here  is  a  problem  w!ueh  our  municipali- 
ties must  prepare  f  r  1  n^-  in  advance  of  the 
tl:n;'  when  action  will  h-  virj*  :.*^  Obviously. 
what  1=  called  for  i.-i  a  r:  .'r.i:r.  ci"-igned  to 
ru-r.ini  the  shook  of  M.^-  ':  m.-iticn.  The  com- 
mifee  is  now  ex.imn.i.j  various  savings 
pi. in-  .«uch  as  a  di;=missal  wage,  and  other 
plan.-  for  the  extension  of  social  Insurance. 
It  will,  in  :;-.e  c  ming  months,  probe  pro- 
posals for  public-works  programs  to  take  up 
seme  cf  the  slack  m  Government  spending 
until  such  time  as  the  wheels  of  pri\ate  en- 
terprise can  turn  once  again  at  their  ac- 
cti'^'otr.ed  pace. 

I  c.it:nc-i  at  this  time  foresee  the  shape 
cf  tli^^  committee's  recommendations  on  this 
subject,  but  I  w -uld  like  to  turn  briefly  to 
one  aspect  of  tin-  problem  to  which  we  have 
already  given  ccn.siiierable   attention. 

In  the  critical  period  of  transition  when  the 
defense  program  is  over,  if  we  find  that  we 
cannot  avert  the  unennplcyment  of  many  In 
today's  bccm  ar-  .is  we  inuit  face  the  ques- 
tion of  where  tiiese  people  are  to  go.  Will 
the  communities  where  they  have  contrib- 
ti'ed  their  labor  seek  to  -' nd  them  back 
hcnie';'  Where  will  h  me  be  for  many  cf 
th.ese  f  ;ik??  I  am  afraid  that  home  for  many 
tf    thein   has   become    the   place   they   hang 


their  hats.  %i  present  trends  materialize,  the 
defense  tcwiis  will  claim  that  residence  laws 
make  the  newcomers  ineligible  Icr  local  re- 
lief. Yet  she  uld  the  places  they  left  be  made 
responsible  :  or  their  aid — places  frequently 
distressed  and  far  remcved  from  defense  pros- 
perity? Shall  the  areas  which  reap  most  of 
the  benefits  from  these  workers'  labors  be 
assessed  non  e  of  the  costs  of  Increasing  the 
labor  supply' 

The  comni  Ittee  unanimously  agreed  that  It 
would  be  munifestly  unjust  were  we  to  per- 
mit existing  ECttlement  laws  to  Interfere  with 
the  quick  aod  adequa-.e.  granting  of  relief  to 
these  peoplej.  should  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted late'  on  with  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. For  I  his  reason  we  have  recommended 
that  Congri  ss  legislate  a  fourth  category 
under  the  I  Social  Security  Act  for  general 
assistance  upon  a  grtnt-in-aid  basis.  It  is 
our  belief  thit  these  grants-in-aid  for  general 
assistance  aiould  be  conditional  upon  the 
abolition  of  State  residence  requirem'^nts  for 
assistance.  Local  certification  cf  need  and 
local  partlci  latlon  in  the  cost  of  this  program 
is  considerc(   desirable  by  the  committee. 

This  is  b  It  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
so-called  af  1  ermath  I  am  profoundly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  even  greater  problems  of 
migration  t  lan  we  can  now  anticipate  may 
then  materialize.  A  few  months  ago  there 
were  not  mi  my  people  In  this  country,  and  I 
am  sure  net  many  in  defense  circles,  who 
foretold  th(t  full  m.easure  of  the  priorities 
unemploym 'nt  we  nre  now  experiencing. 
This  new  sei  of  problems  is  only  a  beginning. 
We  are  lai  nched  upon  a  tremendous  under- 
taking in  this  country,  one  which  cannot  fail 
to  Impinge  )n  every  aspect  of  American  eco- 
nomic and  )olitical  life.  I  do  not  hapj)cn  to 
believe  it  is  being  conducted  with  the  great- 
est skill,  bu;  I  am  prtpaied  to  say  that  even 
In  the  hands  of  the  most  skillful  administra- 
tors the  ur  dertaklng  of  an  all-out  defense 
effort  is  bo  and  to  strain  any  nation  which 
engages  In  it.  The  experience  of  the  last 
war  should  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
to  this  country  that  the  end  of  the  war  Is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  chap- 
ters of  new  and  related  developments. 

We  are  c  lallenged  by  that  earlier  adven- 
ture to  be  forewarned  and  foresighted.  In 
our  present  defense  efforts  we  build  not  only 
the  bulwar  ts  of  today,  we  condition  the 
permanent  Structure  of  tom-^rrow. 

Lindbergh   Is  finished 
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Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ettend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fcllowing  editorial  frcm 
the  BostoCi  Post,  of  September  18,  1941: 

[From    tha  Boston    Post    of    September    18, 
19411 

LINDBERGH    IS    FINISHED 

Charles  \.  Lindbergh,  former  colonel  In 
the   Air   Corps,   former    public   idol,   former 


"Lone    Eag; 


e"    of    the   airways,    reached    the 


utter  end  df  his  usefulness  in  public  debate 
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with  his  un-American  rcma.'ks  in  ti.c  I>s 
Moines   speech   last   we<  k 

His  fall,  m  our  estiniation.  was  as  steep 
and  sure  as  that  of  cne  of  the  birds  he 
emulated 

His  name  henceforth  will  be  asociated 
with  those  who  believe  in  the  creed  of  hate. 
of  bigotry,  and  of  Intolerance  Few  men 
In  one  lifetime  have  ever  soared  as  high, 
only  to  fall   as  low 

He  has  injured  Irreparably  the  finer  as- 
pects of  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  he  has 
dealt  America  an   undeserved   blow 

Tiie  abject  injustice  oi  his  remarks  must 
rankle  among  all  kinds  and  creeds  in 
America.  His  usefulnes  as  a  public  tgure  Is 
ended. 


Neutrality  Repeal? 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  WASHINGTON 
DAILY   NEWS 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial: 

[From  th"  Washington  Dally  News} 

NEUTE.\LITT  B£PE.^L? 

The  neutrality  law  repealer  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee today  gives  Congress  the  first  opporluiiity 
In  many  montlis  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
admiuistration's  step-by-step  policy. 

That  Is  as  it  should  be.  Tlie  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress — and  to  Congress  alone — 
the  ultimate  authority  and  responsibility  in 
this  fatal  matter  Shoot -on-sight  orders  and 
other  forms  cf  undeclared  war  by  Presidential 
fiat  can  be  Justified  only  In  extreme,  urex- 
pected  emergency,  pending  action  by  Con- 
gress. The  precedent  of  one-man  control  of 
war  issues  during  recent  months,  for  which 
congressional  buck  passing  no  less  than  Ex- 
ecutive action  Is  to  blame,  Is  particularly 
dangerous  when  world  cemccracy  Is  on  the 
defensive. 

Therefore  the  Republican  Senate  Interven- 
tionists, who  forced  tie  administration's 
hand,  served  the  countiy  well  in  Insisting 
that  the  repeal  resolution  Include  the  de- 
livery and  combat-zone  ((uestlon  in  addition 
to  arming  merchantmen.  The  latter  ques- 
tion, which  is  nil  the  iidminlstratlon  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hou^e,  obviovisly  is  secondary 
to  the  majr    decision 

It  Is  a  decision  this  Nation  has  a  right  to 
make,  openly  and  In  a  ccnstltutlonnl  way. 
To  do  so  by  indirection  Is  beneath  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  United  States.  Anything 
devious  about  such  a  llfe-and-death  decislcn 
can  only  add  to  the  public  confusion,  which 
Is  already  a  mere  serious  national  weakness 
even   than  military  unpreparedness 

Congress  has  the  right  to  order  an  un- 
declared naval  war — which  neutrality  law 
repeal  under  present  conditicns  would  mean, 
admittedly — but  would  that  be  r  wise  choice? 
We  do  not  think  so. 

If  the  Roosevelt  policy  cf  Insisting  that 
Britain  carry  away  the  war  materials  we 
give  her  was  wise  when  confirmed  by  the 
lend-lease  legislation  last  spring.  It  Is  more 
Justified   today.     Britain   Is  losing  less  ships 


now  than  then.  Britain  has  mere  ships  nc.v 
than  then— enough  even  to  turn  back  to  us 
40  tankers.  Britain  has  much  laner  reserves 
of  American  war  material?  and  fotxl  stored 
now  than  then. 

Then  Britain  was  the  target  cf  ail  Hitler's 
force;  now  Russia  is  taking  most  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Churchill  and  Rotjsevtlt,  Russia 
will  keep  on  fighting. 

Anoth.er  reason  lor  staying  out  of  a  naval 
war  is  that  we  can  continue  more  ei.ectively 
as  an  arsenal  for  Britain  and  others  on  the 
front  line  if  we.  ourselves,  keep  out  of  the 
fighting.  If  we  were  In.  American  public 
opinion  would  insist  that  we  arm  ourselves 
first  Mothers  and  fathers  of  sailors  and 
soldiers  would  make  It  too  hot  for  the  'White 
House  to  do  otherwise,  even  though  reduc- 
tion cf  supplies  to  Britain  and  Russia  gave 
Hitler  victory 

Moreover,  with  a  Pacific  war  threatening 
us.  wculd  It  not  be  lolly  deliberately  to  pre- 
cipitate an  Atlantic  conflict?  Isn't  that  pre- 
ei.^ly  what  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  have  been 
planning  and  plotting — to  fef  us  caught  in  a 
two-ocean  war  when  we  are  not  prepared  for 
one? 

But  the  best  reason  fcr  Congress  keeping 
us  out  Is  that  the  American  people  do  not 
want  a  shooting  war  Hew  can  we  fight  vic- 
toriously when  the  armed  forces  are  net 
ready,  when  the  production  system  is  not 
ready,  when  the  people  are  not  ready? 

Let  us  prepare  first.  Britain,  because  cf 
R\iB5la  and  lend  lease.  Is  In  less  danger  now 
than  last  spring.  The  United  States,  because 
of  Japan,  Is  In  more  danger  now  than  then. 


The  Permanent  Cure  for  Inflation 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  JERRY  VOORHIS,  OP 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  I  delivered  over  the  radio 
on  October  29.  1941: 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  bill  to  control 
prices. 

And  you  are  hearing  and  reading  a  great 
deal  about  Inflation 

Well.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  real  story 
about  Inflation,  and  likewise  the  real  story 
about  deflation,  the  story  our  powerful  finan- 
cial groups  will  not  tell  you. 

When  hamburger  that  used  to  cost  15  cents 
a  pound  gees  up  to  30  cents,  or  when  tne 
price  of  shirts  Increases  25  percent,  the  result 
for  our  people  is  just  the  same  as  if  a  cut  In 
their  pay  had  taken  place  And  that  If  a 
mlehty  serious  situation,  especially  for  fam- 
ilies which  have  had  all  too  little  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  medical  care  as  It  was. 

What  should  Congress  do  about  It?  It  is 
Important  that  a  correct  and  sound  answer 
be  given  now  It  is  important  because  the 
old  world  of  1926  and  1929  is  gone  forever,  and 
what  we  do  now  about  inflation,  social  secur- 
ity, old-age  pensions,  small  buMness,  and 
other  problems  must  be  so  sound  and  right 
that  It  can  be  a  st  ltd  foundation  for  a  new 
and  better  world  tomorrow. 


Now.  about  these  price  increases.  Is  ilnre 
any  got'Kl  reason  for  them?  In  some  ii-es 
there  probably  is.  Per  example,  for  a  le.ng 
time  our  farmer?  have  not  received  neatly 
what  they  should  have  for  thtlr  crops  and 
many  grotips  of  wage  earners  have  needed  and 
deserved  increaws  in  their  pay  But  the  price 
of  petroleum  has  increased  TS  }M?rcent  with- 
out any  lucreas*;'  m  total  wage,-  in  all.  And 
the  incieases  m  retail  food  prices  tire  m  many 
cases  all  cut  of  proportion  to  the  lncrea^ed 
prices  received  by  farmers. 

Most  serious  cf  all.  monopolists  and  sp«u- 
lators  can  corner  a  supply  of  goods  and  boost 
certain  prices  clear  out  of  line  *ith  the  In- 
crease m  price  generally  The  only  imme- 
diate remedy  1  know  for  that  situation— 
and  we  face  that  situation  todaf — is  tor  the 
Government  to  put  ceilmps  on  those  prices. 
I  think  we  mtist  do  that  and  do  it  quickly. 
But  in  doing  it,  we  must  make  certain  It 
Is  only  a  temporary  remedy  because  an  ex- 
tension of  such  power  to  any  k»  vernincntal 
agency  might  prove  a  very  scnCus  thing  la 
the  future. 

The  only  reason  we  must  use  this  remedy 
Is  because  the  people  have  not  preanized  to 
protect  themselves  If  even  23  percent  of 
our  American  people  were  tonight  otganiwd 
Into  cooperatives,  as  more  than  a  million  of 
our  families  are  now  organized,  we  would  not 
need  Government  control  of  prices  Con- 
sumer cooperatives  cculd  do  a  better  Job  of 
It  as  they  have  proven  In  other  nations  and 
In  some  cases  In  our  own.  And  I  pray  God 
some  day  they  will  be  strong  enouKh  to  do 
this  Job  without  the  necessity  of  govern- 
mental  action. 

Now  let  me  gel  to  this  talk  atxjut  Inflation. 
What  Is  Inflation?  Inflation  means  that 
money  In  people's  pockets  and  bank  ac- 
counts Is  Increasing  faster  thun  the  supply 
of  goods  Is  Increasing  Therefore  prices  gen- 
erally rise  as  the  consumers  bid  for  goods. 
The  opposite  of  inflation  Is  deflation.  Defla- 
tion means  that  the  people's  U)tal  purchasing 
power  Is  not  Increasing  as  fast  &$.  the  supply 
of  goods  Is  increasing — or  could  easily  be 
Increased.  Then  people  cannot  sell  what 
they  produce,  prices  go  down,  and  bank- 
ruptcy, unemployment,  distress  are  the 
results. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  we  were  trying  to 
overcome  deflation  by  spending  programs. 
Now  we  are  worried  about  Inflation  And  If 
we  do  not  now  estRblish  a  sound  monetary 
program,  we  will  have  deflation  one  cf  these 
days  which  will  cause  even  m<)re  fufferlng 
than  Inflation  may  new  cause  nhd  Ichd  to  a 
deeper  crises  than  we  have   yet  faced 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  got  to  the  r  t  rf 
these  twin  evils — inflation  and  deli:  m  :>  — 
and  used  our  common  sense  to  get  rid  cf 
them,  once  and  for  all?  We  can  do  it  We 
can  get  a  stable  price  level  by  regulating  the 
number  of  dolltrs  In  active  circulation  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  goods  produced  for 
sale  Then  your  dollar  wculd  buy  the  same 
relative  amount  of  goods  year  In  and  year 
out.  then  farmers  would  not  lope  their  farms 
or  homeowners  their  homes,  then  work  rs' 
Jobs  would  keep  on  from  year  to  year.  If  we 
re?lly  want  to  prevent  Inflation  How  and  de- 
flation tomorrow  with  their  disastrous  con- 
sequences then  we  mtist  attaok  not  only 
symptoms  like  prices  but  fundamental  causes. 
We  must  learn  to  use  two  p<.)#ers  of  Con- 
gres.'.  the  power  to  create  money  and  put  I't 
lnt<5  circulation  and  the  power  to  tax  and 
take  It  out  of  circulation  In  such  a  way  as  to 
gf'ar  together  our  supply  of  gotds  and  our 
supply  cT  money  That  is  basically  all  there 
Is  to  It.  But  we  can  never  hive  a  sound 
system  like  that  until  we  put  aa  end  to  the 
power  now  exercised  by  the  private  banks 
cf  America.  15  0(K3  of  them,  to  create  »5  of 
check-book  money  for  every  11  cf  real  money 
they  have  In  their  vaults  As  long  as-  this 
privilege  remains  the  banks  can  for  specu- 
lative purposes,  create  or  destroy  money  and 
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c.'iu-r-  :rf.  it:  n  rr  c'.tfiatlon  and  the  rate  cf 
credit  expa:.-.  r.  ■  r  c  aitraction  is  under  no 
C!  r.tr  1  'Ah.i--.  '.-.er.  Mr  Marrir.cr  Eccles  Is 
clia.rni.in  of  t';>-  Fed  ■:>;'.  Keserve  B.ard. 
L!~""':i  to  v.h:it  Mr  Ec^lei  has  faid  ab:ut  this 
P'.wcr . 

"There  is  no  political  or  e^^r.  n-.;c  p^-.'.'r 
ir.ore  charged  with  the  Ben-:ral  or  .-re:.!;  in- 
terest than  the  po-»vpr  ti  mcreese  cr  df  crea-e 
the  supply  of  mcr.ey.  If  the  .'  vere:.-;-.  .;u- 
Ihority  delegates  this  power  to  a  i-  u'.rular 
group  or  class  in  the  ccmmunity  as  it  has 
done  In  large  part  in  this  country,  It  divests 
Itself  of  a  part  of  Us  effective  sovereignty. 

"The  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate 
tho  value  thereof  has  always  been  an  at- 
tribute cf  a  sovereign  power  I*  was  one  of 
the  first  powers  given  to  the  F-deral  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  development  of  deposit  banking,  how- 
ever, introduced  into  the  economy  nu- 
merous private  agencies  which  have  power  to 
create  and  destroy  m(;ncy  without  being 
reco^nlzfd  as  creators  or  destroyers  of  money 
by  the   ('■   ■.  frr.ment  or  the  people" 

I  shall  try  to  explain,  simply,  what  Mr. 
Ecclcs  meant.  According  to  our  present 
t  i-.k;:.t:  ..f.".-.  banks  can  lend  money  which 

ti.d  :.  t  ex. at  until  the  b.ink  created  it  That 
Bcund.s  stranee.  but  !'  :s  tru-^  Y.u  brrcw 
$1,000  from  a  bank  The  b.mitpr  wrre?  51  o''0 
In  a  passbC'-k  a:;r!  jivcs  you  a  ch'Tk  fc.:ck  Ke 
reallv  has  cr^  i'>  1  *1  "On  .  f  c!.i-ck-bcok  money, 
and  tha*  k.n  i  :  ::.  ;.•  v  a  es  .ibcut  95  percent 
Of  all  cnr  ht:-::/'  -  today.  V.'e  u.-^e  far  more 
of  this  ch'.  ck-';  k  monev  'han  we  do  ei'her 
cash  cr  silv-  r.  V'.  t  eviry  dollar  cf  it  is  cr"a>  d 
by  private  b,-.:.k- 

L"t  nie  fxpl.on  it  in  anrtli^r  way:  Oi;r 
btnk:n,;  i.i'.v.-  r-qu;re  a  h.w.y.  to  kt-ep.  rcut;h'.y, 
cr.lv  $1  of  cash  :n  re=^Tve  for  every  $5  cf  de- 
pasits.  This  is  called  the  fractional  resi-rve 
system.  The  excuse  fi  r  such  a  system  is 
that  all  dpp  ..-it' Ts  do  not  call  for  their  money 
at  '■•:."  tiir.'.'  If  thfy  did.  of  course,  there 
w-u!d  be  i.:v.h--:e  near  ei.cuth  money  to  pay 
them  all.  Therefr.rj,  II  a  bank  lias  a  niil'.iuu 
dollars  in  resorve.s.  it  can  actually  It-nd  (.'r 
Invest  $5,000,000  by  thos  maijlcal  princess  of 
creating  $5,000,000  of  bank-d<:-;.ic.-it  ni  nuy  cut 
of  tiiin  air 

III  tlii-s  t.ok  ab  ut  InflatiCh  ycu  have  reaci 
nbi  u'  th.e  e.x.e-s  reserves  in  our  b.mks  In 
."■  March  cf  this  y-.  ar  th.o  b.mks  reported  excts-s 
res«.-r\es  cf  $6  3i.,K'  uu  UOO  Suppose  they  had 
on  their  b<.  cks  abi  ut  $40,000,000  OCO  cf  de- 
"*  posits,  then,  since  they  were  required  to  h.ave 
only  $1  m  cosh  reserves  for  each  $5  cf  de- 
posits, they  w  iu!d  have  had  to  ha'.e  only 
$8,000,000,000  of  av.iilable  cash  in  their  vaul's. 
They  actually  had  about  $14,300,000,000,  cr 
Fi.x  billion  three  hundred  m.illion  of  excess  re- 
serves ever  and  ab:ve  tlie  amount  th.tt  the 
law  conipelled  tliern  to  have.  By  Au;;urt  1  the 
banks  r<.ported  only  about  $3,000,000  000  cl 
cxce-s,  or  cne  billion  three  hundred  million 
less  ti^.di  ti.ey  h.wi  in  Marcii  reserves  What 
doos  that  n>.an'  It  means  they  had  cr.-ated 
and  1  aioHi  tit  at  Interest  five  times  the 
$1,320,0^00  0.0.  cr  ab  ut  $6,500,000,000.  It 
means  thev  hid  crea--;!  inc.e  than  i6.02d- 
C0'0'"0  cf  chvck-b>  k  mcncy  In  th.^e  5 
EiontijS,  Xow  thoy  still  lia-.e  $5,000,000,000  of 
cxces.s  reserve.''  which  they  can  blow  up  into 
$25,000.000  000  m.  re  cf  ch^ck-book  money 
any  lime  they  v..o'.t  t"  If  that  should  hap- 
pen, you  would  ha'o^  inf.atn.n  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

What  then  i-  th^  ans-ver'  Well,  the  Ccr.- 
stltution  of  the  United  S'ates  says  th.a:  cnly 
Concrrcss  has  the  r::;o.t  an;!  tb.e  p  'wrr  to  coin 
rion  ^y  and  reaulate  its  viiloe.  But  her?,  a* 
Mr  E'cles  says,  it  should  be  stopped  and 
v.e  ca;inot  control  inflation  and  deflation  un- 
til vs-e  stop  it.  Until  Conrress  se-s  to  it  that 
t!i?  •,'.  .s?  rule  the  fa'h.ers  of  titis  country 
laid  d  iwn  is  followed,  until  Con'tiess  assumes 
Its  authority  and  us  obiication  to  be  the  only 
agency    c-rimin-::    ntoM»y    and    rc-.r.ihitinit    its 

vaJu?.  We  aio  r.r.  ^_.:i^  tj  s.lve  thoie  prcb- 
lem.s 


If  I  i;ad  the  time  t onicht  I  could  quote  you 
Lf.vi,-  W  Douitla-,  iorrrj'T  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  End;  -.  Prof  Irvmz  Fisher 
of  Yale,  and  Sumner  H  Slichter  <  f  Harvard, 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  British  Treas- 
ury, and  a  dozen  other  cf  the  leading  finan- 
cial students  of  the  whole  wcrld  to  prove 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  inflation  there 
is  no  difference  between  creating  check-book 
money  by  banks  and  the  creating  of  consti- 
tutional money  by  Congress.  Yet  the  people 
have  been  worried  to  death  about  so-called 
println3-press  money  but  they  have  hardly 
been  warned  at  all  about  the  real  Inflation 
danger  inherent  in  privately  created  check- 
book money. 

Is  there  a  sound  solution  of  this  problem? 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  urges  that  the 
reserve  requirements  should  be  increased, 
that  is,  for  example,  that  Instead  of  81  of  re- 
serves for  each  S5  of  deposits,  the  banks 
should  have,  say.  S2  of  reserves.  That  is  a 
logical  step,  but  it  is  a  limping  step  on  the 
road  tov  ard  honest,  lawful,  sound,  money. 

I  have  a  bill  in  the  House,  House  bill  No. 
5589.  which  provides  that  for  every  dollar 
of  d'-m.and  deposits  in  our  banks,  the  banks 
must  keep  in  trust  for  their  depositors  $1  of 

cash  reserves.  That  is  simple  and  honest. 
Many  of  the  ablest  financial  scholars  in  ctir 
great  universities  and,  indeed,  s-jme  forward- 
looking  bankers  are  urging  the  adoption  of 
that  policy.  And  it  would  end  once  and  for 
all  this  business  of  the  creation  and  destruc- 
tion of  America's  money  by  private  banks 
acting  In   their  own  special   interest. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  did  only  this,  we 
m.ight  find  a  shortage  of  money  in  circula- 
tion and  interest  rates  would  go  up.  If 
the  banks  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  power 
to  create  money,  then  to  the  extent  that 
additional  money  or  credit  is  required.  Con- 
gress must  be  prepared  to  provide  it — with- 
out any  Increase  in  our  debt  and  only  in 
the  right  amount  to  maintain  a  constant 
real  buying  power  in  our  dollar  as  the  pro- 
duction of  real  wealth  and  goods  Increases. 
We  can  do  that  with  exactly  the  same  ma- 
chinery we  now  have  and  by  having  an 
agency  of  the  Congress  do  exactly  what  the 
banks  now  do.  The  only  difference  will  be 
that  we.  the  people  of  this  country,  through 
our  Government,  will  create  this  money  m 
the  public  interest  and  the  private  bankers 
will  not  create  and  destroy  it  for  private 
prot-t 

H  ,vv  does  niviiey  get  into  circulation  now? 
Tiie  cnly  way  rnr  G  vernm.ent  at  present 
uses  to  bring  about  an  expansion  of  our 
monfv  supply  Is  to  sell  interest-bearing 
bonds  to  banks.  What  the  Government  does 
is  to  print  a  bond,  let  us  say  a  million- 
dollar  bond  and  take  it  to  a  bank.  The 
banker  takes  that  bond  and  wTites  up  on 
his  bank  books  a  demand  deposit  to  the 
credit  cf  the  Government  in  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000  The  bank  thus  creates  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  check-book  money  and  lends 
it  to  the  Government  at  interest 

Tliat  15  an  inflationary  act  When  you 
or  I  buy  a  bond,  we  pay  the  Government 
for  it  With  money  already  created.  When 
we  pay  for  the  bond  we  have  less  money 
to  spend  for  goods  But  when  a  bank  buys 
a  bond,  it  creates  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  It  With  a  fountain  pen  and  some 
white  paper.  No  less  than  $22,000,000,000  of 
our  pubhc  debt  was  created  in  exactly  that 
way.  And  you  and  I  and  cur  children  and 
grandchildren  will  pay  interest  upon  in- 
terest on  that  debt. 

Now,  if  we  had  the  lOO-percent  reserve 
system  I  have  urged  in  m.y  bill,  we  would 
stop  this  ridicth  us  procedure.  And  the 
banks  would  pay  i  r  any  Government  bonds 
they  might  buy.  ju.st  as  ycu  and  I  do — 
with  real  honest-to-gcodness  money  that 
already  existed  And  as  a  simple-minded 
fellow  that  sounds  right  to  m3 

M  reovor,  I  ln.S!?t  en  one  fundamental 
principle   and    that    is   that    no  government. 


any  place,  ani  time,  should  borrow  one  cent 
cf  credit  which  is  created  by  a  private  agency. 
If  Governmeiit  is  to  borrcw  money  at  all — 
and  frankly  I  am  In  some  doubt  about 
whether  it  ;ver  should— the  Government 
should  only  )orrow  by  selling  its  securities 
to  people  wh)  will  actually  transfer  already 
existing  mom  y  or  credit  from  their  hands  to 
the  hands  of  Government  When  our  Gov- 
ernmefit  ado  its  that  rule,  then  Government 
borrowing  co  ild  be  used  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling inflaiion.  Our  present  method  and 
rule  is  inflationary,  and  certainly  it  is  funda- 
mentally unjust,  it  is  Indefensible,  it  is  un- 
moral, and  it  will  cause  us  sorrow  and  trouble 
as  long  as  It  lasts. 

What  then  should  we  do  now? 
First.  Pass  legislation  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment power  :  n  this  emergency — and  only  for 
this  emergency  period — to  put  a  ceiling  on 
the  prices  o  [  goods  where  the  prices  are 
forced  up,  aitificially  forced  up,  out  of  line 
with  prices  g  merally. 

Second.  In  rlude  in  this  legislation  power 
so  the  Govei  nment  can  grant  priorities  on 
supplies  of  I  aw  materials  to  producers  who 
v,'lll  produce  goods  at  a  faif  price.  Thus  we 
can  encourag;  production  of  goods  and  attack 
price  increases.  This  power  should  be  con- 
fined to  gooi  Is  which  are  necessities  of  life. 
Third.  Tall  e  Immediate  steps  to  establish — 
not  all  of  a  i  udden  but  gradually  and  surely 
and  soundly— the  lOO-percent  cash  reserve 
system  in  ot  r  banks.  That  would  mean  no 
bank  could  ever  fail  again.  And  it  would  be 
the  really  fuadamental  step  necessary  to  end 
inflation  an  1  deflation.  Without  this  step 
nothing  else  can.  in  my  opinion,  be  effective. 
Fourth.  Use  the  taxing  power  in  a  sound 
and  fair  maaner  to  do  the  Job  of  checking 
purchasing  )ower  Inflation  if  there  should 
arise  a  real  (  anger  of  it.  Taxes  are  the  only 
real  and  honest  way  to  do  this  Job,  and  they 
can  be  effec  ive  so  far  as  the  general  prico 
level  Is  cone  ?rned. 

Fifth.  Ins  St  that  Congress  assume  its  cb- 
ligations  an  i  ex^'rclse  Its  authority  to  coin 
the  money  ai  id  create  the  credit  of  cur  Nation 
and  regulate  its  value  in  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  peoph  .  Nor  dees  this  mean  a  flood  of 
paper  monej . 

It  does  m(  an.  however,  that  as  a  first  and 
basic  step  t  ae  Congress  should  provide  for 
the  purchas(  by  the  Government  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  o  the  12  central  Reserve  banks 
from  the  pr:  vate  banks  which  now  own  this 
stock.  This  will  cost  the  Government  juit 
$132,000,000.  Then,  when  the  Government 
owns  these  central  banks  which  now  are 
creating  mo  ley  and  credit  on  the  security  of 
the  United  £  tates,  they  can  go  right  on  doing 
that  very  sa:  ne  thing  except  that  America  as 
a  whole  wrl  derive  the  benefit  from  this 
process  of  mDuey  artd  credit  creation  and  the 
public  debt  will  not  Increase  every  time 
money  is  cr«  ated  or  national  credit  expanded 
In  the  Unit;d  States. 

W^hen  we  lave  dene  these  things,  and  they 
are  simple  steps  because  they  are  the  frank, 
honest,  steps,  we  will  then  have  a  sound 
monetary  ar  d  credit  system;  and  If  we  use  it 
In  conjunction  with  a  sound,  fearless  tax 
system,  we  can  prevent  Inflation  and  de- 
flation. In  'act.  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
Inflation  an  1  deflation  because  the  power  to 
create  and  c  estrcy  our  money  will  no  longer 
be  in  the  tands  of  those  who  through  the 
years  have  j  roflted  from  the  violent  changes 
in  the  valu ;  of  our  American  dollar  whicn 
we  call  Inflation  and  deflation. 

I  close  wilh  a  question. 

What  posiible  excuse  can  we  give  as  we 
go  about  drifting  our  young  men.  Imposing 
priorities  uppn  our  business,  increasing  taxes 
more  than  ^ver  before,  attempting  to  mar- 
shall  all  the  resources  cf  our  people  lor  de- 
fensei  what  possible  excuse  can  we  gi\'e  under 
these  clrcunistances  for  permitting  our  very 


Nation  itsel 


to  private  fl  aanciers  In  order  to  Induce  them 


to  go  on  paying  Interest  tribute 
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to  permit  the  Nation  to  use  its  own  credit 
to  finance  the  common  defense  and  promote 
the  general  welfare? 

Upon  our  answer  to  that  question  depends 
ultimately  cur  chance  of  preventing  both 
inflation  and  d^flati-n 


Restore    the    Government    to    the    P^o^.c 

EXTENSION    OF    11:  MARKS 

Of- 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

>    m:chi(.».-. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  President  Roo.'=evelt  said  that 
he  had  returned  to  Washington  powers 

which  in  improper  hands  might  be  used 
to  shackle  the  hberties  of  the  people. 
That  statement  was  all  too  true  and  to 
our  fhame  be  it  said  that  Congi^ess  has 
permitted  those  powers  to  remain  in  im- 
proper hands,  administration  hands, 
which  have  used  those  powers  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  people. 

The  most  important  power  of  govern- 
ment is  the  power  of  life  or  death,  held 
in  the  hands  of  the  authority  which 
can  declare  war  or  maintain  peace.  The 
President,  when  he  took  of!ice.  solemnly 
pledged  that  he  would,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Almighty,  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution.  The  power  to  declare  war 
was  by  the  people,  through  the  Consti- 
tution, given  to  Congress.  No  other  offi- 
cer, no  other  agency  representing  the 
people,  was  given  that  power.  Yet  the 
President,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  seized  the  war-making  power 
and  is  using  it  to  carry  on  an  undeclared 
war. 

Congressmen  are  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  our  National  Gov- 
ernment. Through  Congress,  and  only 
through  it.  can  the  people  speak.  Con- 
gressmen are  elected  every  2  years.  The 
term  of  office  is  limited  to  a  period  of  2 
years.  This  limitation  was  imposed  so 
that  the  people  might,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, get  at  them  and,  if  displeased  with 
their  services,  throw  them  out. 

The  President  knows  just  as  well  as 
you— just  as  well  as  I— that  he  has  no 

authority  to  declare  war.  and  we  know 
just  as  well  as  he  that  he  has  no  author- 
ity, even  thou:;h  he  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  make  and 
carry  on  an  undeclared  war. 

Knowing  the  temper  of  the  people,  to 
secure  his  reelection,  the  President,  who 

had  declared  that  a  party  platform  and 
a  campaign  promise  were  solemn  cove- 
nants with  the  people,  to  be  religiously 

kept,  on  more  than  one  occasion  told 
us  that  the  first  purpose  of  his  admin- 
istration, if  it  were  ret  timed  to  power, 
would  be  to  maintain  peace,  avoid  foreign 
entanglements  which  might  involve  us 
in  war;  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  lead  us  into  war;  that  never 
would  he  send  your  boys  across  the  seas 

to  &ght  on  foreign  soil. 
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Nctwiil-LSiatiding  those  solemn  prom- 
ises which  were  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  his  reelection,  he  has.  since 
his  election,  followed  a  course  which  we 
all  know,  which  he  knows,  has  but  one 
end,  and  that  end  is  war. 

The  President  knew  when  he  ordered 
our  warships  to  patrol  the  high  seas,  to 
convoy  cargo  vessels  carrying  munitions 
of.  war  to  belligerent  nations:  when  he 
ordered  those  ships  to  shoot  on  sight, 
that  the  lives  of  American  sailors  would 
be  endangered,  and  the  death  of  the  11 
who  so  recently  lo6t  their  lives  when 
their  ship  was  torpedoed,  followed  an 
Executive  order  as  inevitably  as  did  the 
death  of  the  Aimy  pilots  who  several 
years  ago  were  ordered  to  fly  the  mail 
when  Unprepared. 

The  President  now  has  his  shooting 
war  on  the  high  seas.**  Let  us  have  done 
with  hypociisy,  with  half-truths,  which 
only  for  the  time  being  deceive.  Let  our 
people,  who  are  not  children,  who  are 
unafraid,  be  told  the  truth. 

The  only  honest  course,  the  only  hon- 
orable course,  the  only  course  which  a 
President  who  believes  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  who  abides  by  its  spirit  can 
follow,  if  he  wants  unity,  would  be  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  request  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  If  the  President  wants 
unity,  let  the  people  decide  the  issue  of 
war  or  peace.  Let  the  people,  through 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  exer- 
cise this  constitutional  power,  which  they 
alone  possess,  and  determine  whether  we 
shall  have  war  or  peace. 

The  President  has  not  only  violated 
his  promises  made  to  you  and  to  me,  to 
the  parents  and  to  the  young  men  of 
America,  but  he  has  deliberately  usurped 
the  function  cf  Congress  by  his  warlike 
acts.  Developments  of  the  last  few 
weeks— yes.  of  the  last  few  days— have 
disclosed  to  all  of  us  that,  if  they  have 
their  way.  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters will  send  another  expeditionary 
force  across  the  seas  and  that  the  objec- 
tive of  that  force  will  be  the  destruction 
of  the  Axis  Powers. 

Now,  the  President  knows,  as  do  we, 
that  the  Axis  Powers  can  only  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  invasion  of  Germany  it- 
self. He  knows,  as  do  we.  that  that 
invasion  cannot  be  successfully  accom- 
plished without  the  sending  across  3.000 
miles  of  water  of  an  expeditionary  force 
of  from  three  to  ten  million  men.  We 
know,  too,  and  reliable  authorities  now 
tell  us.  that  behind  every  man  in  the 
fighting  force  there  must  be  at  least  18 
men  ready  to  aid  and  support  each 
soldier. 

Whence  are  to  come  the.se  men  who  are 
to  take  ship,  sail  across  the  ocean,  and 
there  many  of  them  make  tlie  supreme 
sacrifice,  while  others,  with  arm  or  leg 
or  eye  missing,  or  mentally  deranged,  re- 
turn to  find  their  homes  broken,  their 

jobs  pone,  their  businesses  taken  over  by 
others? 

Oh.  yes.  these  fighting  men  will  go 
from  the  little  towns,  the  cities,  from  the 
farm,  the  factory,  and  the  mine,  from  all 
over  our  landr  but  few,  very  few,  will  go 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Few.  indeed, 
will  go  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  now 

so  vehemently  advocate  war,  from  the 
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ranks  of  those  who  will  make  a  profit  out 
of  a  v.ar. 

Tlie  shouting  statesman  will  not   go. 
The  militant  politician  will  hot  be  called, 
to  serve  in  the  ranks.    The  .self-seeking 
office  holder,  who  is  so  impatient  at  our 
delay  in  attacking  Hitler,  will  not  go. 

No  one  questions  the  sincerity  cf  those 
who  Lelieve  that  the  interests  of  America 
can  be.'^t  be  served  by  another  A.  V  F 
Nor  should  those  who  insist  that  we  .^.r.J 
millions  of  men  to  Europe  in  an  elTort  to 
land  on  the  Continent  and  march  through 
Germany  que.'^tion  the  sinoerity  or  the 
patriotism  of  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
we  can  best  defend  and  preserve  America 
by  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  age-cld 
quirrels  of  the  war  lords  o;  Europe.  We 
beheve  that  here  in  our  homeland  we 
should  prepare  a  defense  so  adequate,  so 
complete,  that  even  a  power-mad  HitUr 
and  all  his  allies  may  sense  the  danger, 
avoid  the  disaster,  of  an  attempt  to  con- 
quer us. 

The  President  and  these  who  join  him 
in  demanding  an  invasion  of  Germany 
would  spread  the  gospel  of  the  four  free- 
doms by  the  sword.  They  forget  that 
freedom  from  fear  cannot  be  attained  by 
forcing  a  conquered  people  to  accept  the 
rule  of  the  victor.  They  fatl  to  keep  in 
mind  that,  if  Hitler,  with  his  conquering 
armies,  with  his  military  mkght,  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed, cannot  bend  the  Frrnch.  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Norwegians,  the  Greeks,  to  his 
will,  force  them  to  accept  his  doctrines, 
as  we  are  now  told  he  cannot,  that  equally 
impossible  will  it  be  for  us  to  force  our 
form  of  government  upon  a  conquered 
Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  and  Japan. 

And  think  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
which  we  are  invited  to  undertake. 
Think  of  the  cost  of  material  things  and 
think  then  of  the  men  who  must  d;e: 
think  of  the  human  wTccks  which  the  tide 
of  war  will  wash  up  on  our  shores.  Think 
of  the  young  men  of  America  who  will  be 
rotting  in  the  graves  which  the  war  :ords 
of  Europe,  the  money  changers,  the  profi- 
teers who  seek  fool's  gold,  ■will  have  dug 
for  them.  Think  of  the  widows  and  the 
orphans.  Think  again  of  all  this  and 
decide  whether  you  will  fight  for  peace 
and  preparedness  or  join  in  the  quest  for 
fool's  gold. 

If  Churchill,  with  all  the  mipht  of  the 

British  Empire  behind  him,  with  mil- 
lions of  Hitler's  fighting  me^i  in  a  death 
grapple  with  Russia  in  the  Ebst,  dare  not 
undertake  the  invasion  of  Europe  across 
the  20  miles  of  the  English  Channel,  how 
can  we  hope  to  span  3,000  miles  of  stor^ny 
sea,  put  ashore  and  successfully  main- 
tain an  army  in  a  hostile  Innd? 

Assume  that  the  war  ha$  been  won; 
that  Hitler  has  been  execute^:  that  Ger- 
many lies  prostrate  at  our  feet.  Then 
what?  We  are  told  by  Churchill,  who 
presumes  to  speak  for  Am.erica — and  from 
English  statesmen  we  now  get  our  in- 
structions— that  we  are  to  ja(in  with  Bri- 
tain in  policing  the  world.     That  means 

that  we  are  to  pay  the  bills  atid  maintain 
an  army  cf  occupation,  undoubtedly  offi- 
cered by  British  generals,  wherever  now 
the  British  flag  may  greet  the  morning 
sun.  and  throughout  the  world  maintain 
order— according  to  the  English  concep- 
tion of  order.  , 
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And  what  is  to  be  our  reward  for  this 
ir.iphty  effort,  for  t!i;>  gliastly  sacrifice? 
We  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  spread- 
ing the  four  freedoms  to  the  uttermast 
parts  of  the  earth — tiiree  of  which,  that 
cf  free  speech,  freedom  from  fear,  and 
freedom  from  want,  do  not  exist  here  in 
our  homeland. 

Frcecfom  of  speech?  You  have  but  to 
read  tiie  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  of  the  courts  of  our 
land,  to  know  that,  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  an  employer  may 

not  even  tell  the  truth  to  his  employees 
about  Communists  wiio  are  seeking  to 
sabotage  the  national-defense  program, 
if  those  Communists  happen  to  be  union 
organizers.  Advising  employees  that  a 
union  orpanizer,  who  is  seeking  to  sabo- 
tage national-defense  work  in  a  factory, 
is  a  Communist  or  a  convicted  criminal 
Is  an  unfair  labor  practice.  Many  other 
examples  of  the  denial  of  free  speech 
mifzht  be  cited. 

Freedom  from  fear?  Are  the  employ- 
ees at  the  Gary  steel  mills  free  from  fear 
when  a  picket  line  numbering  thousands 
of  men  Is  thrown  around  the  plant,  and 
they  are  told  that  they  cannot  work  un- 
less they  show  a  union  membership  card 
and  a  receipt  for  the  last  month's  dues? 

Are  the  owners  of  a  factory  whose  plant 
has  been  seized  and  taken  over  by  pickets 
who  never  were  in  that  company's  em- 
ploy free  from  fear?  What  shall  be  said 
of  freedom  when  last  week,  in  the  city  of 
Highland  Park,  near  Detriot.  Mich.,  the 
entire  store  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  was 
taken  over  and  held  by  a  thousand  U.  A. 
W.  pickets,  men  who  were  not  employees 
of  the  store? 

Incidents  like  these  show  the  power 
of  the  Communists,  for  loyal  American 
workers  have  respect  for  law  and  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Case  after 
case  might  be  cited  showing  that  em- 
ployer and  employee — yes,  and  innocent 

bystanders— have  been  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  of  their  right  to  work,  of  their 
property.  And  this,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, if  not  with  the  aid  of  a  govern- 
mental agency,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's acquiescence.  There  are  too 
many  Com.munLsts  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington. 

Tlie  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
of  free  speech.  Likewise,  it  guarantees 
that  every  man  and  woman  shall  be 
secure  in  his  property ;  that  his  property 
shall  not  be  taken  from  him  without  due 
prccess  cf  law  and  just  compensation 
paid. 

To  show  that  here  in  America  th.ere  is, 
in  another  instance,  a  denial  of  an  essen- 
ti.il  freedom,  cf  a  constitutional  righ^ 
let  me  cite  yen  the  ca<c  of  Maggie  G'Neil. 

Widow  MapL^.e  O'Neil  is  the  owner  of 
two  apartnivnt  houses  in  the  c:ty  cf 
Seattle.  She  has  no  employees.  No  onv 
exct.pt  her  children  assi>ts  her  in  dom^ 
the  work  necessary  to  keep  them  open. 
The  cpe:a*;cn  cf  thc-se  two  apartment 
hcu.-es  prcvid'S  ha-  hvcMhocd,  She 
brucht  these  houses.  She  paid  for  them. 
She  pays  all  taxes  asse:?sed  against  them. 

Ytt,  under  the  decision  of  the  New  EK  al 
Suprem.e  Court  cf  the  United  S'.ates.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  cf  Wa^hmg- 
tca  on  July  24  of  this  year  held  that  the 


demand  of  a  local  union  that  she  join 
that  union  and  abide  by  its  rules  as  to 
payment  of  an  initiation  fee  and  dues 
might  be  enforced  by  picketing  her 
apartment  houses,  destroying  her  busi- 
ness. 

The  Washington  Court  did  not  approve 
of  that  dcctrme,  but  did  upheld  it  be- 
cause, as  it  said,  it  was  bound  by  a  previ- 
ous decision  cf  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter. 

So  here,  in  so-called  free  America,  we 
learn  that  now,  by  virtue  of  a  decision 
of  the  President's  New  Deal  Court,  a 
woman,  a  widow  woman,  may  be  decnved 
of  her  property,  of  her  livelihood,  by  a 
coercing,  intimidating  picket  line — this 
under  the  guise  of  free  speech,  and  in 
utter  disregard  cf  the  constitutional 
guaranty  that  no  person  shall  b€  deprived 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  without  just  ccm.pensaticn  being 
made. 

If  you  think  that  this  decision  docs  not 
affect  you,  listen  to  this  language  cf  one 
of  the  dissenting  judges,  who  said: 

Eniploying  the  logic  and  formula  u.^ed  in 
the  majority  opmicii,  "It  logically  foilcws 
that  a  labor  union  has  the  legal  right  to  go 
a  step  farther"  and  picket  anyone,  man  or 
woman,  who  as  proprietor  or  owner  performs 
any  labor  in  connection  with  his  own  ailairs, 
whether  In  business  or  In  the  heme,  unless 
such  person  joins  the  appropriate  union  and 
abides  by  a  rule  directed  against  self -help 
No  longer  would  a  man  be  allowed  to  mew  his 
own  lawn,  or  his  wife  be  permitted  to  cook 
the  meals  or  wash  the  dishes.  All  that  would 
have  to  be  done  by  scmecne  el?e. 

Tliat  admonition  as  to  the  result  cf 
this  decision  is  not  framed  in  my  lan- 
guage. That  is  the  lancuape  cf  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Washington. 

When  a  thing  like  that  can  happen 
here  in  America,  when  men  can  be 
forced,  in  order  to  earn  a  liV'lihocd,  to 
buy  a  license  to  work,  it  sefms  futile  to 
undertake  the  impcssibie  task  of  car- 
rying the  four  freedoms,  which  our  p-'o- 
ple  do  not  have,  which  they  must  lia\e 
if  they  are  to  contmue  a  free  people,  to 
the  hottentots,  to  the  Communi.sts,  who 
want  none  of  them,  to  all  the  people  m 
the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  think  of  America  first.  Let 
us  first  pluck  out  the  beam  which  is  m 
our  own  eye  before  we  proceed  to  cast 
cut  the  mote  from  the  eye  of  cur  brother. 
Ixt  us  think  of  the  American  worker. 
Lt>t  us  think  of  tiie  American  farmer,  the 
American  businessman,  the  American 
industrialist. 

Instead    of  building  harbor  defenses 
in  England — and  the   press  tells  us  we 
are  build:ng  four  new  ones  over  there — 
in.^tcad    cf    aiding    the    Sovk  :    Govern- 
ment   to   spread   the   doctrim    if    ceni- 
munism.  to  deny  freedom  cf  religion,  and 
giving  Communists  ^heiter  and  Gi  v-  in- 
ment  job.>.  here;  instead  of  sti-..;.r.c  .  ur 
m.taiis  of  d»  f' ns-^  to  Ru>>;a  to  fail  into 
the  hands  of  Hitler,  h:  us  exp^v^e  and 
:    end   the  activities  cf   thos'^  'vho  would 
I    destroy   cur   Government    from    withm. 
j    Lt^t  us  fortify  our  own  ^larb«.^.^.     L<.t  us 
I    ring  cur  coast  line  with  air  bases.     L-  t 
i    us  have  bombers   and  fighting   aircraft 
i    by  the  hundred.    Let  us  prepare  for  na- 


tional defense.  Let  us  think  of  our  own 
country,  rather  than  of  Union  Now, 

Let  us  lock  once  more  to  the  field  of 
blue  with  its  stars  of  white,  which  tell  us 
to  have  faith  in  our  country  and  our 
God.  Let  Old  Glory,  rather  than  the 
Union  Jack,  point  the  way  to  our  future. 
L- 1  us  keep  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Let  us  keep  freedom  of  religion.  Let 
us  restore  the  other  freedoms  and  con- 
stitutional government  to  these  the 
United  States  of  America.  God  bless 
America  and  preserve  us,  a  nation. 
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Mr.  TREADWAY  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  startling  fact  that  so-called 
d'^fense  publicity  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
of  thife  country  some  $10,000,000  annu- 
ally. I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  giving  the 
details  of  such  expenditure.  In  this 
morning's  Post,  I  find  a  similar  article 
dealing  with  publicity  expenditures  in 
nondefense  agencies.  The  article  states 
that  such  expenditures  amount  to  some 
$20,000,000  annually. 

This  is  just  another  example  cf  New 
Dt  al  extravagance.     It  seems  to  me  that 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential 
Expenditures  may  well  look  into  these 
expenditures  for  publicity  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  such  large  and  unnecessary 
outlays.  As  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, I  expect  to  lay  these  two  articles 
before  the  cotnmittee  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

While  the  amount  being  spent  for  pub- 
licity is  small  compared  to  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  all  governmental  purposes, 
it  is  only  by  effecting  savings  on  the  indi- 
vidual items  that  we  can  hope  in  the 
aggregate  to  realize  any  substantial 
economy. 

The  article  on  expenditures  for  non- 
defense  publicity  is  as  follows: 

[From   the  Wafebington  Post  of  October  30. 
'         19411 

NONCETENSE  ActNCIES  SPEND  TWXNTT  MILLIONS 

FOR      "PinsLitiTY"  —  Information      Seevice 
Twice  as  CcjtTi.T  as  That  or  Defense 

(B^  James  B  Restcn) 

A  survey  cf  khe  Federal  Government's  In- 
fcrmauon  services  &hows  that  wbUe  the  de- 
fense agencies  [are  stealUig  the  headlines  the 
nondefense  agencies  are  spending  twice  as 
much  money  io  tell  the  world  about  their 
activities 

As  cooiparecl  with  the  eight  main  defense 
agencies.  whicU  are  spending  some  $10,000,000 
a  year  to  destfibe  the  reqinrements.  objec- 
tives, and  progress  cf  the  defense  program,  3€ 
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other  agencies  are  spending  ever  $-."'j.OCC,000 
a  year  on  their  cwn  Information  services. 

Most  of  the  money  Is  devoted  to  preparation 
of  publjcatlons.  The  Bureau  cf  the  Budget 
estimates  that  over  813.C00.0C0  \v;ll  be  spent 
on  official  publications  this  year  and  an  addi- 
tional $5,150,300  wiU  be  spent  in  sending  em- 
ployees cf  the  Government  around  the  coun- 
try t.'iplaining  tlie  various  picgrams  wtiich  the 
aCmiuistration  Is  carrying  cut. 

oTi.'Ea  COSTS  small 

Compartd  with  these  totals,  the  actual 
operating  ctst  cf  the  various  press,  radio,  and 
motion-picture  units  is  net  laige  To  pre- 
pare material  for  the  Nnttcn's  newspapers, 
23  ciJfTerent  egencles  hire  208  persons  full 
time  and  641  part  time,  at  a  cost  of  $960,373, 
to  prepare  scripts  and  other  materials  for  the 
various  radio  stations  of  the  countrj-;  11 
agencies  employ  35  persons  full  time  and  264 
part  time  at  a  cost  of  f433.957  And  to  do- 
velcp  material  for  motion-picture  companies 
and  representatives.  8  agencies  emplov  292 
ptr;cns  at  a  rest  of  €576.462. 

These  are  not  the  o*.l>  activities  of  the 
Infcrmatlon  services,  however.  Tt'y  arrange 
cxh'bits  In  the  various  States  In  explanation 
of  whatever  programs  the  Government  de- 
partments are  carrying  nn  at  the  time:  they 
h:re  photographers  to  take  still  photographs 
illusiiating  the  development  ui  the  adminis- 
tration's work;  they  arrange  lectures,  prepare 
posters,  and  carry  on  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, all  of  wh  Ich  both  adds  to  the  pub- 
lic intelligence  and  detracts  from  the  public 
purse. 

CORRF.SFONaENCE    FXTE.NSUi: 

For  '-xample.  this  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's correspondence  on  niattere  relating  to 
informational,  educational,  pronutlonal,  and 
publicity  activities  of  the  Fedora:  Govern- 
ment is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  at  $3,118,600.  The  production  of  pho- 
togr<:phs  will  cost  $380,000.  the  purchase  of 
lantern  slides  nd  lecture  materials  will  cost 
8146.200.  and  the  preparation  of  posters  will 
cost  an  estimated  $99,6CC. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  by  far 
the  largest  contact  with  the  public  and  the 
raiTge  of  its  activities  intucates  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  information  departments 
are  now  operating. 

When  the  Rccsevelt  administration  came  to 
power  in  1933  it  introduced  a  revolutionary 
agricultural  program  of  restricted  acreage, 
which  Government  offic.als  felt  would  fall 
unless  it  had  the  full  understanding  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  Consequently,  a 
large  organization  was  e.stablished  to  explain 
the  program  to  the  farmers  by  personal  con- 
tact, through  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the 
motion  picture.  *An  uib.tlous  educational 
program  was  started  tj  help  the  farmer  im- 
prove his  methods  of  de;iling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  soil  erosion,  crop  rotation,  etc ,  and 
gradually  the  Department  built  up  a  vast 
sta3. 

PERSONAL     CONTACT 

The  Bureau  ol  the  Budget  reported  to  the 
Apprcpriations  Committee  of  the  House,  for 
example,  that  In  the  1941  fiscal  year  the  Te- 
partment  of  Agricultur<  would  spend  $11,- 
£87,783  on  all  iii.  inform  it  cnai,  promotional, 
ana  publicity  act.vitles.  To  carry  out  this 
prcgram  the  Budget  Diri-ctor  estimated  that 
711  persons  would  be  employed  full  time.  59 
on  prcjects  for  newspapers.  19  on  radio  work, 
31  ca  motion  pictures.  3:1  on  still  photo- 
graphs, and  most  of  the  ethers  on  personal 
contact  with  the  farmers  The  cstimattd 
Budget  for  the  Departaienfs  news,  radio, 
and  pirt.irial  projects  alone  are  estimated  at 
$1,123119 

The  Budget  Bureau  3  figures  Indicate  that 
next  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Federal  Security  Agen<y  has  the  largest  of 
the  nondefon^  informa'icn  centers,  with  14 
Derions  employ td  full  time  and  351  part 
ime  at  a  co5t  of  52€8.154. 


In  audition,  the  Federal  Works  Agencv 
has  a  budget  of  $259,025  for  press,  radio,  and 
pictorial  work;  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
677,590;  Department  of  Interior,  $207,931;  the 
Department  of  Labor,  $82,291;  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  $35,953 

NO    CiriDING    PBINCIPH 

The  disparity  in  these  figures  illustrates 
the  central  criticism  of  the  administration's 
information  services;  that  there  is  no  one 
principle  guiding  the  extent  or  cost  of  the 
information  activities  of  the  various  de- 
partments. Each  is  virtually  autonomous 
and  carries  out  whatever  program  is  au- 
thorized by  the  department  heads  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

This  lack  of  unity  inevitably  leads  to  a 
race  on  the  part  of  the  various  Infcrmatlon 
departments  to  get  a  good  press  for  their 
individual  officials  On  the  success  of  the 
press  officer  very  often  depends  the  success 
of  the  department  head,  so  that  the  system 
does  not  make  for  objectivity  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  news  that  is  to  be  handed  cut. 

At  the  same  time,  the  majority  of  news- 
papermen admit  that  the  Government  press 
agent  Is  a  permanent  part  cf  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  and  many  feel  this  is  a  good  thing. 
Some  observers  charge  that  the  system  is  bad 
because  it  leads  to  a  censorship  of  informa- 
tion at  the  source  and  that  the  press  agent's 
knowledge  of  newspapers  enables  him  to  con-. 
ceal  as  well  as  to  reveal  news 

M.ANT    A3VANT.*CES 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  systtm  has 
many  advantages  over,  for  example,  the  Brit- 
ish system,  where  the  press  is  handled  by  men 
who  have  little  personal  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  getting  and  distributing  news. 
The  Washington  system  undoubtedly  has  its 
disadvantages.  It  Is  wasteful,  and  it  is  cpen 
to  corruption,  but  the  varsous  d-?partment8 
have  taken  Into  their  Information  service 
some  of  the  best  reporter*  in  the  country, 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  willing  to  g<>t  an- 
swers to  any  questicn  asked  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press. 


Texas     Delegation     Condemns     Strikes     in 

Defense  Industries 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tf^xas 
delegation  in  the  House  of  ReprcJ-enta- 
tives  at  its  regular  weekly  meeting  yes- 
terday. October  29.  1941,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution concerning  stiikes  in  defense  in- 
dustries. A  committee  was  selected  to 
draft  the  resolution,  composed  of  the 
Honorable  LtJTHER  A.  Johnson,  the  Hon- 
orable Milton  West,  and  the  Honorable 
Paul  Kild.w.  As  chairman  of  the  Ttxas 
delegation.  I  have  been  instructed  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  resolution  in  the  Con- 
CRESsiON.\i.  Recokd.     It  Is  as  foUcws: 

The  Texas  delegation  In  the  National 
Hou^^e  cf  Repre?entatn-es.  tn  meeting  assem- 
bled, on  this  the  29th  day  of  October  1941.  a 
majcrity  being  present,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  there  be  no  slow-down  in  the 
production  of  defense  material;  and  cxii-tirg 
and  threatened  etrikes  endanger  the  security 


AV. 


cf  the  United  States  in  tills  thp  graves*  cTiAa 
cf  its  history;  and 

'•  Whereas  we  believe  that  [the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  laboring  men  of  this  country 
are  thoroughly  patriotic,  but  ^bat  eeUuh 
leaders  and  a  small  minoritjl  within  their 
ranks  have  acted  in  reckless  disregard  cf  the 
welfare  cf  the  Nation  and  thd  well-being  of 
labor  in  causing  strikes  m  ou^  defense  pro- 
duction; and 

"Whcrras  the  ycuth  cf  Amcrtca  has  whele- 
heartedly  responded  to  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try in  i»s  dtiense  and  is  nlaking  untold 
sacrifices:  and  the  vast  majuritj-  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  patriotically  sAipportmg  the 
defense  program:  Therefore  beat 

'Resclved,  That  we  condenii  such  it  adera 
and  minority  of  labor  and  tjjeir  action  in 
interrupting  the  defense  progi^im  by  strikes. 
We  commend  the  President  bf  the  United 
States  for  his  forthright  statement  In  his 
Navy  Day  speech  pledgiig  th»t  there  shall 
be  no  interruption  by  strikes  ()r  otherwise  in 
the  production  of  such  materials  We  pledge 
our  support  of  any  necessary  and  proper  leg- 
islation which  will  curb  and  prevent  such 
strikes  in  this  crisis;  be  It  further 

'•Rr!>olv?d.  That  a  copy  cf  {his  resolution 
be  delivered  to  the  President  iof  the  United 
States."  J 


Revision  of  the  New  Jersey  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.^KKS 
or  I 

HON.  FRA^'K  C.  OSi^ERS.  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  39.  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    FR.\NX    C     OSMERS, 
JR.,   OF  NEW   JERSEY 


Mr.    OSMERS.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  rrmaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
entitled  "Revision  of  the  New  Jersey 
Constitution."  delivered  by  mc  before  a 
mass  meeting  at  Teancck  High  School, 
sponsored  by  the  legislative  depart imnt 
of  Teaneck  Woman's  Club,  Ociob-r  22, 
1941: 

Mrs  Benz.  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the 
Women's  Club  of  Teancck  ts  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  vision  aitd  its  8?nse  of 
public  responsibility  in  sponsdnng  these  two 
meetings  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Constitution.  T^is  rpeeting  is  the 
second. 

It  was  my  pleasure.  1  wer*  ago  ton'ght. 
to  be  present  In  this  auditjonum  and  to 
hear  our  Governor  give  his  views  upon  the 
adequacy  o!  our  1844  constitution  under 
which   we  are  now   operating 

Because  of  the  fact  that  my  present  posi- 
tion as  your  Representative  In  Wfi8hln<?ton 
will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  act  as 
your  representative  upon  this  problem.  I  am 
tonight  appearing  here  as  $  clttren  who, 
like  the  rest  of  you.  is  vitallt  interested  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  his  State  It  is 
true,  however,  that  I  hare  fccrvtxl  7  year* 
as  a  municipal  iflicial  under  cur  State  r^n-' 
stitution  and  3  years  as  a  itiember  of  tha 
general  assembly  of  y^ur  Smtp  and  during 
those  years  my  Interest  in  the  State  con- 
stitution Is  too  well  known  t^  detail  at  this 
time. 

The  question  which  appelrs  upon  ycur 
ticket  of  admlss  on  tonight,  if  you  had  one. 
Is   this:  "Does  tne  New  Jersey  Constitution 
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need    revision?"     I    know   of    no   student   of 
the    document    that    is    not    convinced    that 
Bcme    revision    is    necessary.      Before,    how- 
ever,   proceeding    to    that    point,    and    In    an 
endeavor    to   deternn..ne   whether   there   rally 
IE   a   chim-jr  f'  r  a  revisir  n  of  our  State  con- 
stltuticn,  I  w^.uld  like  to  poso  this  question: 
How    manv    members    of    the    audience    here 
toniKht  have  read   the   Consutution  of  New 
Jersey    from    s'.irr    to    finish?      And    In    order 
that    we    may    have    some    understanding    of 
the   general    interest   and   knowledge   of    the 
public    Hi    cur    cun.-t:tution,    and    certainly 
we  have  a  representative  section  of  the  pub- 
lic   tonight.    I   wovild   ask  each   of   you    who 
lia\e    read    the    New^    Jersey    Constitution    to 
please    raise   your   hand      Certainly   I   think 
It  would  be  safe  tc  say  that,  with  such  a 
s-mall    general    knowledge    of    our    constitu- 
tion,  those  who  say   that  there   Is  a  clamor 
for    a    brand    new    constitutloii    have    been 
badly  misinformed. 

Alexander  Pcpe  onre  said.  "Let  fools  areue 
about  forms  of  government,  the  one  best 
administered  is  be.^t."  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  In  that  old  maxim, 

Sii:ce  the  dawn  of  free,  democratic,  and 
representative  government,  man  has  at- 
tempted vainly  to  raise  the  quality  of  his 
gcvtrnmrnt  by  Us  boot  straps,  only  occa- 
sionally realizing  that  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment can  never,  except  In  the  rarest  of  in- 
ftar.ccs,  rise  above  the  quality  cf  the  citizen- 
ship that  Is  eoverned  Often  do  we  see  the 
citizens  of  the  muiiicipalities  of  this  State, 
when  they  are  badly  governed  or  believe  that 
they  are  badly  governed,  seeking  to  effect 
better  government  through  a  change  In 
Jcrm  Oftei-.time.s  a  va.=t  improvement  Is 
had  foUowlnK  a  chaiitro  in  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  ycu  will  find.  If  you  carefully 
examine  these  chances  In  form,  that  they 
are  accompanied  by  an  even  greater  change 
in  personnt-i.  whit  h  tirincs  us  back  to  that 
axil 'in  of  Kocd  ccvernme:n  tliat  eterr.al 
vigilance  and  prrper  selection  of  leadership 
and  per«-onnrl  are  the  prices  we  must  pay 
for  g(^od  gcvernmeiit.  It  Is  needless  for  me 
to  point  out  that  no  new  set  of  rules,  no 
new  fundamental  law,  no  new  Constitution 
will  ever  raise  our  G>vernnient  above  the 
quality  of  the  men  and  women  that  you 
select  to  administer  them 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  State  cf  New 
Jersey  is  a  veneri-ble  document  conceived 
a  half  century  later  than  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  contains  all  of  the  safeguards 
as  tn  personal  liber'y  that  are  m  the  Federal 
document  and  a  few  more  besides.  We  must 
regard  cur  ccn.«titution?  as  a  frame  for  the 
picture  of  government  We  ma;  change  and 
alter  the  picture,  but  it  ever  mu?t  stay  within 
the  frame  made  in  our  fundamental  law. 
Tliat  Is  your  protection — that  is  your  only 
protection  aeainst  despots,  political  high- 
binders, and  dictators  That  is  the  one  thing 
about  American  government  that  makes  our 
petition  as  citizens  different  from  that  of 
the  citizens  in  dictator  and  totalitarian 
countries.  That  Is  why  it  Is  so  Important  for 
us  not  to  meddle  needlessly  with  a  tried  and 
true  document.  The  dignity  of  man.  Is 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

There  are  in  thit.  State  564  municipalities 
operating  under  three  general  forms  of  gov- 
ernment— city,  township,  and  borough.  How 
well  we  know  how  all  of  these  forms  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  subverted  to  the  public 
interest.  They  ran^e  from  the  most  despotic 
political  dic^torships  in  the  whole  country 
to  the  m.ott  enlightened  and  forward-looking 
municipal  manajjements  to  be  found  under 
the  sun. 

1  have  elaborated  upon  these  points  be- 
cause they  are  very  impvutant  to  you  as 
citizens.  I  want  to  emph.isize  something 
that  you  already  know,  that  no  new  or 
amended  constitution  In  this  State  or  any- 
where will  relieve  you  of  your  responsibilities 
as  citizens.  Therefore,  it  is  a  very  serious 
question  for  all  oi  us.  So  serious,  in  fact, 
that  several  students  of  government  have 
WTitten    to    me.   kno'.vmg    of    my   appearance 


here  tonight,  and  expressed  fear  that.  In  the 
midst  of  the  world-shaking  crisis  now  con- 
fronting us,  selfish  Interests  would  use  this 
opportunity  to  deprive  us  of  the  known  rights, 
liberties,  and  safeguards  that  are  contained 
and  have  been  given  in  our  97-yeai-old  Con- 
stitution. 

We  are  now  eneaged  In  a  world-wide  strug- 
gle to  enforce  the  four  freedoms — the  free- 
dom of  worship,  the  freedom  of  sj^eech.  the 
freedom  from  fear,  and  the  free<iom  from 
want,  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us  not 
win  the  battle  in  the  flield  and  lose  it  back 
home 

The  Teaneck  Women's  Club  has  shown  civic 
leadership  and  responsibility  of  a  high  order 
In  contrast  to  a  recent  exhibition  given  us 
by  the  governor's  staff  in  their  Intense  desire 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Governor  for 
a  convention.  I  refer  to  the  recent  circus 
parade  display  in  the  city  of  Orange,  which 
was  describeci  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
follows:  "Jersey  constitution  gets  first  ride 
at  97,  only  to  be  ridiculed  fur  it?  nr.'lquity," 
For  97  years  our  Constitution  of  1844  has  been 
carefully  guarded  in  a  vault  at  the  .'^tatehouse. 
Secretary  of  State  Brophy  took  this  Jersey  bill 
of  rights  to  Orange  in  his  automooile  where, 
as  the  New  York  Times  puts  it.  and  I  quote, 
"It  was  submitted  to  a  barrage  cf  ridicule 
and  derision." 

The  Mnrrlstown  Daily  Record  summed  up 
that  methcKi  of  constitutional  revi.-ion  in 
the.^e  word.-:  "About  the  best  wpy  tc  make 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  constitutional  con- 
vention in  this  State  or  recons'Tuction  cf 
the  famous  document  Is  to  put  on  another 
show  similar  to  that  one  in  Orang•^  when  the 
original  constitution  in  custody  of  State 
Secretary  Brophy  was  driven  about  the  city 
in  a  horse  and  buggy  with  strict  urchins 
yelling,  'Heigh-ho  Silver.'  " 

Having  spent  nearly  all  of  the  .ast  3  years 
In  Washington,  I  think  I  can  qualify  as  scme- 
thmg  ot  an  expert  on  the  subjec,  of  change 
for  the  sake  of  chai:ige  We  have  all  watched 
with  increu.sing  apprehension  Xne  di.-solu- 
tion  and  undermining  of  our  traditional  na- 
tional constitutional  governmen'  of  checks 
and  balances.  We  have  seen  the  uncontrolled 
expenditure  of  public  funds  lead  to  the  un- 
controllable. We  have  seen  bureaucracy  ex- 
tended beyond  the  reason  of  man  We 
have  witnessed  a  government  of  men  estab- 
lished m  place  of  a  gcvernment  cf  laws.  We 
have  seen  a  supine  Congress  relinquish  Its 
constitutional  authority  to  the  Executive. 
For  the  first  time  in  three-quarte"s  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  have  seen  an  attempt  mi.de  to  force 
the  Judicial  branch  of  governmen:  under  the 
knuckle  cf  the  Executive.  With  'jnconstitu- 
tional  thinking  such  as  this  in  the  air.  we 
must  closely  scrutinize  the  moti'ves  and  th.e 
proposals  cf  these  who  seek  to  thrr.w  cur 
fundam.ental  laws  In  the  garbage  can 
Change  1.=;  not  always  progress. 

Throughout  history  we  have  sten  the  col- 
lapse of  free  government-s  on  t!ie  rocks  of 
financial  insclvency.  We  citizi*ns  cf  the 
United  States  now  have  ta.x  bur:lens  nearly 
unbearable,  and  yet  we  are  meeting  but  a 
fraction  cf  the  cost  cf  ecvernment  A  bonded 
debt  cf  $200,000.000  000  Is  ju«t  around  the 
corner,  and  no  relief  is  in  sight  Dr  we  want 
this  modern  streamlined  form  of  bankruptcy 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

The  average  cost  of  State  government 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  past  10 
years  has  risen  90  percent,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  about  6  percent.  The  per  capita 
cost  of  New  Jersey  governm.en*:  10  y^ar?  ago 
■wa.s  eighth  highest  In  the  Natlcn:  today  it 
is  thirtieth — all  under  the  1844  con-ti'ution. 
The  bended  indebtedness  of  this  State  is 
melting  away.  I  do  net  attribute  this  re- 
markable record  entirely  to  our  State  consti- 
tution but  larircly  tc  ycu,  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey,  who  have  taken  sufficient  Interest  In 
your  gcvernment  to  insist  that  the  legl.-la- 
ture  carry  cut  you  wishes  for  safe  sane,  and 
economical   gcvernment. 

We  have  enacted  under  this  c  d  constitu- 
tion of   curs   some   cf   the   most   enlightened 


legislation  in  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  labor,   industry,  and   business.     We  have 
operated  during  the  last  hectic  decade,  when 
the  world  was  standing  on  end.  without  the 
permanent  lmp<)sition  of  any  new  forms  of 
taxation.     We   ^erseymen   can    be    proud    of 
the  government  of  our  State.     We   have   a 
government  which  has  attracted  to  Its  fold 
workers,      businessmen,     and     Industrialists 
who    have    beeq   driven   from    other    States 
through    Inefficiency,    experimentation,    and 
excessive    costs    of    government.      Certainly 
our  constitutioa  needs  some  revision.     How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  Governor  objects  to 
having  some  political  appointments  made  by 
the  legislature  that  he  would  like  to  make 
does    not   constitute    a   reason   for    rewriting 
the  whole  State  constitution,  until  such  time 
as  the  legislature  shall  fail  to  place  men  of 
outstanding  character  and  ability  In  the  po- 
sitions to  be  filled.     It  is  Interesting  tc  note 
in  this  connection  that  no  criticism  has  been 
directed   against   the  character   and   qualifi- 
cations of  any  legislative  appointees.    So  in- 
significant and  far-fetched  is  this  criticism 
that  I   recomrrjend    to  you   a   careful    com- 
parison  of    the    appointments    made    by   the 
executive  and  tty  the  legislative  branches  of 
government. 

We  do  not  nfeed  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  the  retrganization  of  State  govern- 
ment. The  business  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of!  State  government  is  a  matter 
cf  legislative  enactment  and  not  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  arguments 
advanced  by  tjie  proponents  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  I  oave  also  studied 
the  background  of  tome  of  the  proponents. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
more  behind  the  propc«al  than  greets  the 
eye.  I  see  here  and  there  the  expression  of 
a  philosophy  ol  government  which  is  foreign 
to  the  best  Interests  of  this  State  and  its 
citizens.  Therfe  is  a  vague  definition  cf  pur- 
pose which  haa  a  too-familiar  ring.  There  Is 
no  demand  for  a  puppet  Imitation  New  Deal 
In  this  State.  A  careful  study  of  the  1844 
Constitution  and  its  history  convinces  me 
that,  were  it  more  amendable,  the  main  ob- 
jection to  It  wAuld  disappear  It  Is  true  that 
the  present  clauses  governing  amendments 
have  not  pernlltted  some  necessary  changes 
over  the  years.;  The  advantage  of  this  meth- 
od would  be  ^hat  the  people  would  not  be 
required  to  swfeUow  whole-hog  the  work  of  a 
constitutional  convention  that  would  prob- 
ably result  in  fi  series  of  compromises  of  un- 
known value. 

Therefore  I  Suggest  that  we  strike  cut  the 
present  amending  procedure  from  our  present 
Constitution. 

PRESENT   AMENDMENT   PROCEDtTRE 

Article  tX  off  the  New  Jersey  constitution 
provides: 

"Before  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
may  be  submitted  to  referendum  It  must  pass 
two  successive)  legislatures.  It  must  then  be 
submitted  to  ^he  people  at  a  special  election. 
If  successful  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  State 
constlttitlon.  However,  no  amendments  may 
be  submitted  to  the  people  oftener  than  once 
every  5  years." 

tUe  osmers  propos.^l 

"1.  Strike  ottt  all  of  article  IX  and  Insert  a 
new  article  to  provide: 

"  'That  whetiever  before  July  1  in  any  year 
10  percent  of  tihe  registered  voters  at  the  most 
recent  general  election  in  a  majority  of  all 
the  counties  petition  the  secretary  of  state 
In  writing  to  jubmit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  people,  he  must  do  so  at  the  next 
general  election. 

"  'Wheneveii  the  legislature,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  liouses.  shall  approve  an  amend- 
ment to  the  cdnstitution.  before  July  1  of  any 
year,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  place  It  on 
the  ballot  for  xeferendum  at  the  next  general 
election. 

"  'Either  of  these  methods  may  be  used  to 
submit  an  anjendment.  If  It  Is  approved  by 
the  people  at  the  referendum  it  shall  become 
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a  i:  ,rt  of  the  State  constitution.  There  shall 
be  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  amend- 
ments submitted  to  the  people  at  one  time." 

"2.  Authorize  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  suggest  constitu- 
tional   improvements    in   Judicial    procedure 

"3.  The  legislature  should  establish  a  com- 
mission by  concurrent  resclutlon  to  suggest 
Improvements  In  the  constitution  except 
those  affecting  Judicial  procedure." 

Madam  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  1941  legislature 
now  sitting  at  Trenton  adopt  this  proposed 
procedure  and  that  the  1942  legislature, 
which  will  convene  in  January,  also  approve 
It  so  that  after  a  referendum  as  early  as 
possible  next  year  we,  the  people,  shall  be  able 
to  amend  our  Constitution  when  necessary 
and  where  necessary  at  no  special  cost  and 
■Without  recourse  to  any  political  party  or 
special  interests.  By  doing  this  we  shall  give 
the  power  of  changing  th«  Constitution  to 
the  people  themselves  upon  a  fair  and 
equable  basis,  and  we  shall  not  deprive  the 
legislature  of  Its  proper  power  in  this  respect 
We  shall  eliminate  the  high  costs  of  special 
elections:  we  can  keep  wlat  is  good  and 
strike  out  what  Is  bad.  We  shall  not  en- 
danger the  security  and  the  stability  that 
has  made  cur  State  a  ref.ige  for  the  tax- 
ridden  and  for  the  refugee  from  governmental 
experimentation  throughout  the  other  47 
States.  Through  this  metiod  we  will  have 
an  enlightened  citizenship  more  aware  of  its 
responsibilities  than  ever. 

I  make  these  recommendations  as  a  citi- 
zen whose  earnest  desire  it  Is  to  see  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  th.?  people,  and  for 
the  people  survive  In  his  State.  Let's  do  It 
the  American  way. 


Roosevelt's  Navy  D  iv  .Address 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


POEM  BY  HORACE  C.  CARLISLE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spoakf^r.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
Include  the  following  poem  by  Horace  C. 
Carlisle: 


ROOSEVELT  S  NAVT  VMl    ADDRESS 

The  President  has  spo.ten; 

Americans  have  heard — 
With  wonder,  fear,  and  trembling, 

And  courage — every  word, 
He's  pointed  out  the  dangers 

Confronting  all  the  world. 
Wherever  freedom's  banners 

Are  peacefully  unfurled. 

While  our  peace-loving  Nation, 

Beneath  the  Stripes  and  Stars, 
Dreads  to  be  forced  to  battle 

In  European  wars. 
True  to  that  sacred  honor 

At  which  his  bombs  are  hurled, 
Shell  not  let  Hitler's  pirates 

Wreck  and  destroy  the  world. 

We  wished  to  have  no  fjhDotiug. 

But  shooting  has  begun: 
But   hi.  tory's  recorded 

By  whom  the  first  was  done; 
But,  in   the  end,  whichever 

Fired  first  will  matter  not. 
But  which  side  fired,  in  triumph, 

The  last,  the  fatal  shot. 


These  foul  attacks  by  Hitler, 

To  keep  us  ill  at  ease. 
Are  made  to  scare  our  Navy 

From  off  the  troubled  seas — 
But,  If  we'll  stay  united. 

Well  need  not  to  retreat. 
Nor  fall,  like  other  nations 

Have  fallen  In  defeat. 

Tho  Hitler's  oft  protested 

That  he's   plannecL  no  conquest 
On  this  side  the  AtlAtlc. 

If  he  subdues  the  rest 
Of  Europe,  his  next  sieges 

Of  devastating  wars 
May  start  with  our  own  Nation, 

Beneath   the   Stripes  and  Stars. 

The  New  World  nations'  border 

Lines  will  all  be  destroyed, 
And,  likewise,  the  religions 

Tliat  they've  always  enjoyed — 
The  clergy  will  be  shackled 

In  concentration   camps. 
While  Christians  grope  in  darkness. 

With  none  to  light  their  lamps. 

In  place  of  Christian  churches. 

One  Nazi  church  will  be. 
And.  in  place  of  the  Bible. 

"Mem  Kampf."  by  his  decree, 
Will  teach  mankind  that  Hitler, 

The  monarch  of  the  sod. 
Destroyer  of  the  nations' 

Of  all  the  earth.  Is  God. 

This  god  of  blood  and  Iron 

Will  ruthlessly  displace 
The  God  of  Love  and  Mercy. 

And  spit  in  Jesus'  face. 
Americans  should  ponder 

On  what  is  sure  to  come 
To  them  If  God  be  driven 

From  every  New  World  home. 

These  grim  truths  of  the  present 

And  future  Hitler  plans 
Will  be  denied  tomorrow. 

But  he  has  put  his  bang 
On  worship  and  religion 

In  every  country  yet 
That  his  pirates  have  conquered — 

This,  we  cannot  forget. 

Americans,    no   matter 

What   their  opinions  are 
Concerning  our  abduction 

Into  this  new   World  War, 
Must   choose  between  the  freedom 

Which  we  today  enjoy 
And   thralldom   under   Hitler 

Who  lives  but  to  destroy. 

The  forward  march  of  Hitler 

Both  can  be  stopped,  and  must — 
When  our  lives,  like  our  dollars. 

Declare  "In  God  we  trust." 
And  prove  it  to  all  nations. 

Tho  they're  at  peace  or  war. 
Then  will  we  end  both  Hitler 

And  what  he's  fighting  for. 

When    we  have  banished  Hitler 

To   where   nights   never   cease. 
It's  our  hope  to  establish 

Tlu-ucut   the  earth  the  peace 
Tliat  passes  understanding. 

And  bids  us  look  above 
For   light,  that   we  may  practice 

The  Golden  Rule  of  Love 

It's  God's  will  that  strong  nations 

Should  help  the  weak  whose  lands 
Are  being  devastated 

By  heart!e.ss  pirate  bands — 
France  slept  and  England  slumbered. 

While  Ethiopia  fell- 
Now  France  is  dead  and  burled. 

And  England's  catching  hell. 

Our  merchant  ships  must  carry 

Our  goods,   till   this  war  ends, 
Into  the  helpless  harbors 

Of  our  despairing  friends. 
And  they  must  be  protected. 

On  every  daring  run 
That  they  make,  with  the  fervent 

Heart -prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done." 


Our  Nation  must  from  every 

Defense  assembly  line. 
Yea,  and  from  every  copper 

Arid  coal  and  Iron  mine. 
Send  up  a  prayer  to  heaven. 

With  faith  in  her  own  prayer. 
And  God  will  give  her  power 

On  land,  on  sea.  In  air. 

Our  safety  can't  be  hampered 

By  labor  leaders  who 
Have  proved  themselves  a  menace 

To  every  labor  crew 
Tliat  stands  for  right  and  justice 

And  safety  for  us  all. 
Tliat  will  for  sacred  honor 

Stand,    tho   the   heavens   (all. 

Our  sailors  and  our  soldiers 

Have  got  to  be  supplied 
With  weapons  and  equlpmctit. 

The  best  we  can  provide. 
Not   Just  as  good,  but  better 

Than  that  which  gives  our  foes 
The  courage  to  keep  fighting 

For  all  that  we  oppose. 

The  Russians,  tho  they're  fighting 

For  their  own  home   today. 
Are  fighting  our  fight  for  ui. 

Tho  we  are  far  away— 
Tlie  more  they  weaken  Hillfr's 

Invaders  of  their  homes 
The  less  will  be  our  lo.s.^es 

When  to  our  shores  he  comes. 

Americans  stand  ready 

To  back  the  President's     | 
Demands  for  no  obstruction^ 

To  national  defense — 
When  labor  leaders  order 

Strikes,   for   vain,  selfish  ends. 
They  ought  to  be  deported 

For  they  are  Hitler's  friends. 

There's  never  come  a  challetge 

To  our  great  Nation  yet. 
However   great  Its   dangers. 

Tliat  she's  not   bravely  met; 
And  this,  the  greatest  challenge 

That  she's  been  called  to  tneet. 
Will  make  her  pray  for  powier. 

From  God.  and  spurn  defeat. 

We  have   enjoyed   the    blessings. 

Dropped  from  Jehovah's  fcand. 
In  multiplied  abundance,     j 

Upon  our  native  land; 
And  we.  made  in  His  lmage( 

Created  out  of  dust.  ' 

Can  lilt   our  eyes  toward  Heaven. 

And  sing  "In  God  We  Trust" 

—Horace  t.  Carlisle. 


War  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REr.fARKS 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  BY  HON  HENRY  C. 
LUCKEY.  FORMER  MEMBER  OF  CON- 
GRE.:5S    FROM    NEBRASKA 


M;ss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  asking  to  have  irus"!tt-d 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congression.al 
Record  a  brief  bibliogiaphy  on  the  war 
problems  which  ha.s  been  prepared  by  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  Hon.  H?nry 
C.  Luckey,  of  Lincoln.  Nr-br. 

While  a  Member  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Luckey  had  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
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rr.ndfrn  collprtirn  cf  kw^nks  on  the  war 
01  ar.y  Mt  iv.lx-r.  Ht  couriecu?^ly  gave  me 
the  pnv.l.  i-r  ( f  u;nt:  ir.AV.y  cf  '.h'j  broks 
from  his  lartir  ((  li.cricn  cA  material  on 
th'-  Wcrid  War  and  f:a.^t-\var  history. 

He  IS  a  seruni'-  sruclent  of  Piistcry.  and 
ha^  ljav.:-(i  -r-  wcrld  ovrr  venfyniK 
facts.  H'  v..;^  .i.'Aay.^  be  remembered  for 
1:;>  .<pltr.(i:a  c  ntnbutiun  in  t'ae  support 
ht    L-r.c  to  nei;tral:ty  leeivlation. 

I  b-  iifve  It  w:!!  be  nf  valu^'  to  the  Mem- 
h- :  •  ■(  C'^nere^s  and  their  constituent.s 
r  :  :,:i-.e  this  brief  b.bilography  of  war 
pt'  bit  rr..-: 

A    >;r:ff-    b:f!:  kgpaphy    on    war    PP.oni.rMS 

Aci-.ir.re  f  ic*uli1  iiifL.rmat  ir,:i  is  e,-Sfnt;:il 
to  .1  rpa.scr.ablL'  ur.dfrstaiiciir-g  of  v.ar  pn  b- 
lem-  Til"  prespiiL  ills  of  the  wurid  are  m  t 
all  if  %-e>T: day's  origm  In  many  in«tar.ce^, 
t!i'  ;r  causes  trare  far  back  into  the  di-'-ti-.n* 
p.i-t  In  the:r  study  cau-es  and  elTects  are 
(:■•:;  cniifi.i.'ied,  Reasonins^,  ba.'-cd  on  false 
j:reni:.'^es,  ii'.evi'ably  lead.s  'z  "rr' nen:?  ccn- 
cluslons. 

Thf  bu^v  laynian.  trn  often,  li-.cks  the 
tfc!-.n;ca!  train.n:;  to  weU'li  h-..=  tor;r  e'.;- 
dfi'.^cs  correctly  Ye»^,  a.s  an  Amertcc.n  cri- 
?tn  he  ha.s  the  re'-ponsibillty  to  be  accurate- 
Iv  Informed  on  matters  pertair.mc;  to  hi.^ 
C'lnvernment  ar:d  her  policies  H'.s  task  ;s 
n^.-'.do  more  d-.r^fult  and  complex  bv  tb.e 
ma.-s  of  prt  patiai.da  and  half  trutlis  d:s-iem- 
Inated  to  confu>e.  To  aid  the  hone-f 
eearclicr  after  tr'^th  a  ftw  books  are  si;g- 
pc-ted.  They  ha-. e  been  written  bv  com- 
pcttn*  sch'-l.if^  a!.d  hi.stcrians.  They  f.re 
will  documented.  Tht-;r  careful  study  v.'ill 
ei'..thlc  th.e  rcidcr  to  pet  a  ch'arer  cc  ncrn- 
ti>  1!    and    ur.ders'atidint;    c^f    war    problem^ 

Th.e  Gene-:.-;  of  'he  W.-rld  W.ir.  by  Hanv 
Elmer  B.irnes  An  m'roduclon  to  the  study 
(  :  th.e  pr.  blem  of  the  re'-ponsibillty  for  the 
\Vo;'.d  W.ir  It  a;ms  to  present  the  subject 
en  'hi  b:,s'.s  fif  thp  docum.entnrv  evidence 
puf:!:-hed  since  l'.il7.  Brief,  accur.re.  ar.d 
read  lile  No  rmder.t  of  the  war  problen.i 
c.;!i  atToicl  to  ni:''=  reading  this  b"ok  bv  (  :.e 
of  .•\meri"a's  rtr^Miidmi:  schc^lars 

Whv  ti;e  Tri  at;,  <  f  Trmcn  (and  Versailles) 
Is  V  d  by  Louis  K  Biriny;  Member  cf  the 
Clevelanci  Ohio,  bar.  A  l.ic.ual  and  well- 
documented    brie:    (  n    the    subject. 

Th.e  Trat-ic  Fallaty.  bv  Mon'z  Hallg:e:i. 
Circes  a  splcndici  -hcrl  reViCW  of  Aincrici  s 
War   polity 

America  Goes  tj  War.  by  Charle.s  C.  Tan- 
8;1I  Probably  the  best  siui^'e  volume  ci:  th.e 
subject  DeaN  wi-ii  th.e  step*  th.at  ltd  us 
Into  the  W  lid  W.ir  The  result  tf  a  decade 
oJ  research  bv  an  .ble  schoLir 

Neutrality  fur  'h.e  fnited  Sta'es  by  Bor- 
chard  ar.d  L.tizc  A  most  adm.ir.ible  '•tate- 
men'   on   neu*r.ili:y   by   tw...  able  au'h'Titles 

Wh.y  Meddle  m  .^'^a,  by  Carter  and   H  alv 

Whv    Meddle    :r    Europe,   by    Boake   Carter 

Both  tliese  boi^Ks  are  brief  and  full  of  re- 
li.ible    and    interestiri^    Information 

Propaparid'T  for  W.ir,  bv  H  C  Pe-teis  n. 
One  of  th.e  be^'  books  en  prop.ic.ncla  th.'.t 
got  us  into  the  first  World  War 

Gettmc:  L'ni-ed  S'ates  into  War.  by  Porter 
San^ent  .^  veri'.ible  po!d  mine  of  mforma- 
ti'.  n  on  the  present  war 

Koreign  Ptl.cy  f(ir  America,  by  Ch..;rles  A 
Beard,      Dean    (~f    .■\mer.can    histor.ans. 

Diplcm.itic  His'cry  of  the  United  States, 
by  Saniuc!  F  Bemis,  Authcntat.ve  and  re- 
li.ible  The  conn  ib'u'ors  cf  a  generatioii  of 
\ik'orous  research  by  scholars  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

A  Hi.-*cry  of  .^i-nencan  F'rreien  Pi  licy.  by 
John  H  Latane  Revised  by  David  W. 
Wainhou.«e      1934 

The  Far  Eastern  Policy,  by  B  A  Whitney 
Griswcld.  An  engrossing  and  authoritative 
chronicle  of  40  yt.trs  of  American  diplomacy. 

We  Can  Defend  America,  by  MaJ,  Gen. 
Johnson  Hagood 

Ram.parts  We  Watch,  by  MaJ    F.  E.iot. 


,        Mav    tliese    few    and    brief    suige-'ions    be 
I    helpful   i:.    tlie    noble  search   fci    truth   m   a 
'    time  of  ccnfusicn  End  uncertair.'y, 
S.ncerely, 

I  HZNRY    C     LrcKEY. 

Lincoln,   Nebr. 


The  Truth  Will  Out 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARK.? 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

CF    MlC.Hl'.AN 

IN   THE    HOU  =  E  Or    i;EPRE-~EN'I  .'iTlVE.S 


Thur^diiij,  October  30.  19 i! 


ARTICLE     FROM     THE     EFNTC  N     R.\RBOR 
I  MICH  1    NEW:^-PALL.\I;rJM 


Mr     HOFFMAN.      Mr.     Speaker,    in 

Waihin^ton.  over  loriti,  :h'  .m  who  advo- 
cated fair,  just,  rea.-op.ablo  ;<  bor  legisla- 
tion have  been  bitteily  assailed  by  many- 
labor  '.oacier.s  labor  orsanizers,  and  labor 
politician.-;.  Some  ntw.-popers  have 
puktd  up  tho  nnju-'  c'r.c  rges  made 
aitain-t  those  who  realizo  th.  t  no  la.sting 
benefi's  can  come  from  legislation  which 
gives  an  undtio  advantage  to  any  one 
cia.'js  or  croup. 

Tlie  nood  fo;  a  complete  revision  of  our 
labor  law.?,  wr.ich  will  protect  not  only 
the  pn:ploye!-  but  tlio  employee  from 
thoso.  who  wouid  exploit  workers,  is  be- 
pmnme  to  bo  r-alized,  as  is  s!iown  by  the 
edit  (-rial.-  m  'he  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers which  foliowori  th.e  -!:ik-s  in  the 
captiv"  c  \il  mino.«,  Bu'  Icmz  bofore  the 
ntt  •;■' poh'an  editors  had  the  courage  to 
speak  cut.  editors  in  the  .smaller  towns 
attd  m  th.e  smaller  ci'ies  ]-ealized  the 
situation,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
more  tolerant  attitudo  on  :he  part  of 
labor  poh'ician.s,  and  the  n-^ed  for  fair 
h-cislation  Typical  of  nich  a-titude  is 
th.at  concise,  accurate  analysis  of  the 
subject  from  the-  News-Palladium,  of 
B'ntc,n  Harbor.  Mich...  which  wa--  printed 
en  th.e  17th  of  th.s  month.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


[From  the  Bei.t    n  Harb.:: 
P..llad.t;ni 


I  M  ch  )   News- 


Nil     MR     rRE.-.i:jE.N-T 

The  President  s  def»  :.se  of  h.=  labor  poli- 
cies, as  pre^e:.•ed  m  -he  last  of  the  series  of 
articles  by  him  i:.  Colliers  magazine,  came 
hito  print  at  an  untcrtunate  time. 

Curren'  conditi.-n.=  eive  grcimds  for  dis- 
pir.i.j  a  num^ber  cf  hi.-,  statements. 


In 


ice    p'ar 


Pr, 


.fient   said    the 
th.e    .-.i-down    era 
era.  h.'.d  Justified  !: 


-hed  last  week  the 
■t  ;.  of  strikes  in  1937. 
d  .:.  l.'-il  the  defense 
acini. i..-ti  ition's  "calm, 
sensible,  peaceiul  approach  to  tne  settlement 
of  strike.--  '  Elsewhere  i:-.  the  article  he  ad- 
mitted trat  lao'  r  h.as  been  s-jfTering  from 
crowir.iT  pains  and  UTt-pi.,nsiblc  or  dishonest 
racketeering  leadership. 

The  President  used  the  term  "Tory"  to 
clas.-itv  per>cns  who  demanded  that  "some- 
thir.i:  (iras'ic  be  done  to  curb  .abor,"  and  if 
he  th.inks  tha*  the  cnly  people  who  are  urg- 
]ns  revision  of  some  of  his  labor  policies  are 
T-  :ie<,  he  has  beer,  badly  misinformed. 

Th^'  Pre-ider.t  ;  artii-le  ml'--ht  well  draw 
nc  rtbuttal,  In  the  interests  of  national  unity, 


except  that  |certaln  deficiencies  In  present 
labor  laws  atd  labor  administration  are  not 
only  hurting;  thousands  of  workers,  but  are 
also  slowing'  defense  and  interfering  with 
the  fulflllmett  of  the  President's  foreign  pol- 
icy, with  wMch  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  citizens  agree. 

Much  criticism  of  the  Roosevelt  record  on 
labor  comes  from  persons  as  liberal  as  the 
President,  and  from  sincere  friends  of  labor — 
and  even  fipm  within  the  ranks  of  labor 
itself.  J 

The  crltlcAm  Is  not  directed  at  the  Presi- 
dent's cbjectsves  in  behalf  of  labor,  or  at  the 
premise  thaf  labor  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
share  of  thites  It  is  directed  at  the  Presi- 
dents  methods  and  at  legislation  which  has 
abolished  labor's  responsibilities  without 
giving  labor  protection  against  the  very  evils 
the   Preslder  t   himself   mentioned. 

In  many  instances,  legislation  aimed  at 
freeing  laboi  from  one  kind  of  "slavery"  has 
given  it  ovei  to  another  kind  Proof  of  this 
fact  abound  5  throughout  the  Nation  In  the 
presence  of  ley  positions  in  some  labor  unions 
of  racketeer! ,  selfish  union  bosses  greedy  for 
fat  fees,  politically  minded  leaders  who  aie 
furthering  iheir  own  careers,  and  Com- 
munists whc  are  going  along  for  the  moment 
but  who  wer ;  doing  all  they  could  to  sr.botage 
the  defense  program  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Few  worki>rs  relish  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship. But  efdstlng  labor  laws  do  not  protect 
them  from  t  and  give  them  slight  opportu- 
nity to  be  r:d  of  it. 

That  is  n3t  desirable.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
when  worke  rs  are  denied  the  right  to  work 
unless  they  submit  to  racketeers,  or  pay  ex- 
orbitant "initiation"  dues;  or  when  a  union 
defies  a  municipality  contrary  to  a  legal  pre- 
cept the  Piesident  himself  has  upheld;  or 
when  a  poll  ;y  of  "strike  first  and  talk  later" 
has  been  ad  opted  on  a  widespread  scale;  nor 
when  strlkis  are  called  because  of  Inter- 
union  rivalrr;  nor  when  a  Government  agency 
grants  one  labor  union  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  defense  construction  because  it  fears  a 
strike;  i.or  when  the  rulings  cf  beards  set 
up  to  mediate  labor  disputes  are  defied 

These  thlligs  are  not  right,  but  they  have 
grown  up  1  inder  the  methods  used  by  the 
administrat  on   in  labor  affairs. 

A  great  miny  persons  who  could  not  by  any 
stretch  be  called  Tories  feel _  that  existing 
labor  leglslaiion  needs  revision,  keeping  all  of 
the  rights  and  benefits,  but  giving  both  the 
individual  n-orker  and  the  Nation  at  large 
protection  against  these  abuses  that  have  be- 
come flagrant  this  year. 
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Sugar    War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON   FK.ANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

I         OF   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tht  rsday,  October  30.  1941 


ARTIC 


T 


FROM    THE    REPUBLICAN 
BULLETIN 


Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  October  issue  of  the  Republican 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  New  Jersey 
Woman's  Btate  Republican  Club.    Mrs. 


\ 


ArPKXDIX   TM  THK  CuXGRKSSIOXAL  KKCUKD 


Florence   M.   Pickernell.   of    Englewood, 
N.  J.,  is  editor  of  the  Bulletin: 

I  From  the  Republican  Bulletin  of  October 
1941] 

SrC.^R   WAR 

(By  Fr.\xk  C    OsMrKS,  Jr  ,  Ninth  New  Jersey 
District) 

Recalling  the  last  World  War.  consumers 
are  naturally  interested  In  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  sugar  and  sugar  prices.  Will  there 
be  enough  sugar?  Will  the  price  go  up? 
What  will  happen  In  sugar  alter  the  present 
war  is  over?  What  role  will  the  cane-sugar 
refining  industry  of  New  Jersey  play? 

The  answer  to  many  of  these  questions 
no  one  can  predict,  but  there  are  certain 
basic  facts  that  remain  true,  no  matter  what 
domestic,  political,  or  International  situa- 
tions arise  in  the  coming  year. 

The  most  Im.portant  of  these  is  that  Cuba 
1.S  th?  sugar  bowl  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Cuba  is  the  only  sugar-producing  area  that 
can  expand  its  production  of  raw  sugar  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Ncm  m  Importance, 
to  my  mind,  is  that  the  beet-  and  cane-sugar 
producing  industries  in  continental  United 
States  cannot  expand  sufficiently  to  take  caie 
of  any  unusual  demands  It  could  only  be 
expanded  to  a  limited  extent  and  then  at  a 
tremendous  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Cuban  cane  sugar  is  low-post  sugar  Beet 
sugar  generally  speaking.  Isi  high-cost  sugar. 
Beet  sugar  must  of  necessity  be  subsldi?cd. 
and  this  subsidy  comes  out  of  the  consum- 
er's pocket.  Any  Federal  sugar  program 
which  seelts  to  increase  our  national  sugar 
supply  by  an  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar 
Industry  will  result  m  higher  prices  for  the 
consumer.  Cuba  can  increase  her  supply 
without  hurling  consumers.  Cuba  has  un- 
used acres,  idle  plants,  and  a  great  surplus 
of  labor.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  to 
maintain  employment  In  New  Jeisey's  cane- 
sugar  refining  Industry  that  I  vigorously  op- 
posed the  enactment  of  H  R  3582  This  bill 
Is  now  before  the  Rules  Commiiiee 

Diiring  this  war.  the  supply  of  sugar  for 
ordinary  purposes  has  been  and  is  sufficient. 
Yet  the  price  of  sugar,  because  of  specula- 
tion and  fear  of  shipping  shortages  (ship 
and  rail )  lias  gone  up  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  further  unnecessary  Increases  in 
price,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  on  August  12  set  a  ceiling 
price  of  3  5  cent-s  per  pound  oti  raw  sugar. 
On  August  15.  I  stated  in  the  House  cf 
Representatives  that  I  believed  that  the 
ceiling  price  was  set  too  high  and  "as  a 
consequence,  sugar  consumers  will  pay  too 
much  for  their  sugar,  while  the  already 
highly  subsidized  beet  and  cane  growers  and 
processors  will  receive  still  greater  profits." 
Willi  a  ceiling  price  of  3.5  cents  a  pound, 
the  consumers  cf  this  country  will  have  to 
pay  about  $75,000,000  a  year  more  for  their 
sugar  than  they  have  In  recent  years.  Yet 
the  domestic  beet-sugar  Industry  complains 
that  the  ceil.ng  is  too  low. 

The  experience  of  the  last  World  War 
has  proven  that  in  case  of  an  emergency — 
In  case  we  need  more  sugar  for  domestic 
consumption  or  for  export— the  cheapest, 
most  reliable  source  is  Cuba  In  a  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  ;.ug.\r 
supply  and  prices,  published  November  15. 
1920.  and  in  Government  Control  of  the 
Sugar  Industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt.  Chief  of  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, the  reasons  why  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  could  not  expand  its  pro- 
duction to  meet  the  rising  demands  for 
sugar  in  1918  and  1919  are  fully  described. 
Tliese  official  reports  go  on  to  show  that 
the  enlarged  sugar  supplies  from  Cuba  were 
brought  to  the  United  Stoles  to  be  refined 
by  the  refineries  in  New  Jersey  and  other 
States.  We  sent  great  quantities  of  refined 
sugar  to  our  Allies  at  that  time. 


Let  us  suppose,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  expand  and  were 
given  the  subsidies  enabling  them  to  do  so. 
What  would  happen?  Tlie  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories are  now  operating  at  100-perccnt  ca- 
pacity. If  more  beet  sugar  were  grown  new 
factories  would  have  to  be  built  How  can 
the  materials,  the  tools,  the  labor  be  secured 
when  they  are  so  urgently  needed  for  more 
important  defense  industries''  Why  not 
utilize  tiie  unused  capacity  in  our  cane- 
sugar  refineries,  such  as  we  have  in  New 
Jersey? 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which  now  deter- 
mines the  quotas  for  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
expires  at  the  end  of  1941  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  highly  protected  domestic 
growers  of  sugar  will  ask  for  a  continuation 
of  the  act.  Such  a  pro.;ram  will  be  accept- 
able to  me  if  adequate  protection  is  afforded 
to  consumers  against  unnecessarily  high 
prices,  and  if  the  cane  sugar  refining  indus- 
try In  New  Jersey  and  other  States  is  afforded 
an  opportunity,  through  the  quota,  to  oper- 
ate their  plants  at  least  at  the  levels  which 
have  prevailed  in  recent  years. 


At  the  regular  club  meeting  on  March  17 
a  resolution  was  recommended  by  the  board 
of  governors  and  endorsed  by  the  members 
of  the  club      In  brief,  the  following: 

"Whereas  Nevv  Jersey  has,  at  Edgewater, 
one  of  the  largest  refining  plants  in  the 
United  States,  giving  work  to  hundreds  of 
men  and  women,  who  enjoy  the  high  Ameri- 
can wage;  and  be  It 

"Ref^ohed.  That  the  Women's  Stale  Repub- 
lican Club  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  in  passing  this 
resolution  opposes  H.  B.  3582  or  any  bill  simi- 
lar to  it." 


L,tlle   Busine.^s  the  Go:t 
EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF  - 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-RVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MINER    AND 
MECHANIC 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Miner  and  Mechanic  for  October  17, 
1941: 

I  From  the  Miner  and  Mechanic  of  October  17, 
19411 

LrrrLE  business  the  goat 

The  recent  proposal  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau  that  the  profits  of  all 
corporations  be  limited  to  6  percent  to  pre- 
vent excessive  war  profits  may  look  all  right 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  a  little  analysis  of  the 
proposal  will  soon  ^reveal  the  viciousness  of 
the  wolf  under  the  sheepskin;  for  while  limit- 
ing profits  for  the  larger  corporations  It 
would  put  the  little  fellows  out  of  business. 
While  the  country  has  a  few  score  of  big  cor- 
porations that  could  afford  to  operate  on  a 
pnjfit  of  6  percent,  there  are  thousands  of 
smaller  concerns  that  could  not  continue  In 
operation  6n  so  small  a  margin.  The  cor- 
poration with  a  gross  of  150,000.000  or  $500.- 
000  000  might  get  along  very  well  on  a  proifit 
of  3  or  6  million  dollars,  but  the  small  con- 
cerns doing  a  business  of  say  $10,000  to  $100,- 
000  could  not  continue  In  business. 
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Another  ruling  which  has  alr^d^  hit  the 
little  fellow  and  forced  hr.ndteds  of  the 
smaller  manufacturing  plants  out  of  busii  es» 
is  the  priorities  ruling  w'jch  is  taking  ma- 
terial used  in  war  industries  for  lihe  use  cnly 
of  tliose  concerns  winch  have  wjir  contracts, 
and  the  little  fe'iow  must  discharge  his 
workers  and  close  his  plan:  for  l$ck  of  mate- 
rial for  the  manulacture  of  his  jiioduct 

Seme  of  this  rulicning  and  restriction  may 
be  necei-sury,  but  there  is  more  ttan  a  str;.ng 
suspicion  that  all  Is  not.  We  hake  the  sjuc- 
tacle  cf  the  furore  created  by  Sr<  retary  Ickes 
and  his  imaginary  gascUne  short  ige.  wherein 
he  went  so  far  as  personally  to  st  )p  mctorisl* 
on  the  streets  and  crder  them  to  "have  iheir 
carburetors  adjusted"  The  po<ir  snip  did 
net  know  that  ilie  greatest  caus<  of  smoking 
e.xhausts  and  exciss  consumpiicn  ol  gas  8nd 
oil  came  from  poor  comprcsMcr  .  And  still 
further,  everyone  else  except  Ickcs  knew  there 
was  no  gasoline  shortage  In  the  oouniry.  and 
no  likelihood  that  there  evir  w.U  te  It  \^ 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  too  many  men  ot 
Ickes'  calibre  are  running  iliings  and,  liaving 
so  much  authority,  are  liable  to  ilo  t:;c  coun- 
try Irreparable  damage  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  American  people 
lacked  the  Judgment  to  elect  a  busincsman 
to  the  head  of  the  Government  lalher  thau 
the  politician  we  did  ekct. 


The    Strike    Sitii.tion 
EXTENSION   OF  RLMAKK..3 

OF  I 

HON.  N.AT  PATTON 

OF    TEXAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30., 1941 


TEIEGRAM  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  PATTON.  Mr.  Spciiker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the  Record, 
I  include  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Unittd  States 
yesterday  previous  to  his  broadcast.  It 
has  reference  to  the  serious  condition 
facing  the  Nation  becau.se  of  the  actions 
of  one  man,  John  L.  Lewis.  •  Other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  already  ex- 
prcs-'i^i  d  themsclve.s  concerning  this  con- 
dition. That  great  statesman.  Senator 
Tom  Conn.^lly,  took  occasion  yesterday  to 
state  that  as  quickly  as  the  3enate  com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  chairman  could 
finish  its  pre.'^cnt  busine.ss  he  was  in  favor 
of  taking  care  of  "the  fourth  menber  of 
the  Axis." 

That,  I  (hink.  is  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. Hitler,  in  Germany,  ia  seeking  by 
brute  force  of  arms  to  conquer  the 
world.  Mu.ssolini.  in  Italy,  i$  the  arms- 
bearer,  trailing  in  the  wa^e  of  con- 
quest, aiding  in  the  downfall  of  civil- 
ization. Lurking  on  the  side  is  the  third 
member  of  the  Axis,  Japan  the  ja(k  il, 
awaiting  the  kill  to  salvage  the  carca-s. 
And.  steadily  gaining  strength  is  the 
fourth  member  of  this  band  of  undemo- 
cratic wreckers  of  the  world,  the  politi- 
cal labor  boss  who  would  sacrifice  all  in 
order  to  gain  a.scendancy  over  his  fel- 
lows; willing  to  sacrifice  the  only  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  who  permits  the 
free  assembly  and  open  speech  thi;t  Ji 
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necessan,'  for  labor  to  be  free;  striving 
snly  for  personal  pcwrr  and  domination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  embarking  on  a   '' 
long   struuple    to    rid    the   world    of    the   i 
doctrine  ol  forre.     Before  wc  take  open    | 
action,    let    us    r:d    cur    Nation    of    this   j 
tame    dor'rint       Let    us    tell    the    labor 
leaders  w"  will  d^al  only  with  labor  and 
that  the  rackfe'  r-  and  the  political  dic- 
tators will   b>'   (ia.s."-' d   with  their   Euro- 
>.  an  r-ui^-'e.pa:;.^ — worthy  only  of  con- 
t.vriJt   ar.d   di.^gu.-t. 

That  wa.s  the  purpose  of  my  telegram 
to  the  Pr 's-.dt'n'.  which  reads: 

WASHrvcTON    D    C     October  27.  1941. 
Fresidpnt  I-t.anki.in  Delano  RoosE\'rLT, 

T>:e  Wfntc  Hou^e.  Washington.  D    C  : 

Regarding  the  perilous  situation  caused 
by  John  L  Lewis  and  other  ambitious  labor 
dictator"^  pf'rniir  mf  to  advise  you  that 
ftrv  citizeii  in  my  di.<=trlct  wishes  immedate 
nc*.  n  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  to 
stop  strikes  and  to  keep  our  national  de- 
fence ci.::i;^.  You  have  been  considerate  of 
thf  \.c\.'  "f  latanr  even  to  rh-^  point  of 
neglect  -f  yair  i. 'a  n  public  tru^t,  and  no 
person  Cin  deny  that  you  are  a  friend  ol 
labor.  In  th-^s''  times  of  national  stress. 
however,  lab'-r  lik-''  other  classes  of  our  Na- 
tion must  ital;?<'  tliat  their  better  Interests 
are  realized  by  adhering  to  the  prino'.ples  of 
democracy  and  m  rtfu'^int;  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  ambit  .-lis  poli'.cal  labor  bosses 
ea'::er  to  mcrea.se  their  personal  povscr  and 
Rnxiou^  to  a,s.--iiir.c  coiitrol  of  political  dom- 
ination Tl-.e  pr.nc.ples  that  John  L.  Lew.s 
advocates  m  his  labor  policies  are  as  foreitrn 
and  as  hateful  to  true  deni'icracy  and  real 
Americanism  as  the  fascistic  state  we  are 
B.dln^'  Britain  to  destroy.  In  your  broad- 
c.i>t  tcniclit.  p'e;;se  know  that  the  people 
cf  Texa.s — and  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress — 
w.Il  be  with  you  m  any  determined  action 
to   prevent  further   strikes 

Nat  Patton. 
Member  of  Congresi^. 
Scv--ntn   District  of   Ti'iai. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  the 
power  to  act.  He  has  the  power  to  order 
the  Navy  to  shoot  on  sight.  God  grant 
that  he  will  be  as  brave  in  his  labor 
policy. 


Expanding  Steel  Plants 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF    CAIIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday   Octnbcr  30.  1941 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

highly  lntere^t:Ilg  to  have  followed  the 
procedure  of  production  in  materials  es- 
sential 10  the  defense  propram.  We  first 
found  a  most  embarrassing  situation  in 
the  production  of  aluminum  which  is  so 
necessary  to  our  present  needs  and 
which  has  not  b.-on  completely  corrected 
as  cf  today,  alihoueih  there  has  been 
plant  production  expansion  authorized 
by  Government  agencies  and  which  are 
now  under  construction.  In  line  with 
that  thought  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  release  by  the  American  Man- 
ganese Producers  Association. 

Washington.   D    C  ,  October   15. — 'We  are 
beading  into  a  cn.-is  en  account  of  a  probable 


slicrtage  cf  the  No.  1  strategic  m.ner.il  man- 
g.inese  essential  in  the  manufacture  c'  steel," 
j  CarS'.  n  Adkerson,  pre^id'^r.t  of  the  An.er- 
i(  an  Manganese  Producers  Asset  lati^n.  said 
today. 

■Government  agencies  ha'.e  clainu-d  a 
2-ytar  supply  on  hand.  Today  we  tio  not 
h.ive  a  year  ..  stippiy  actually  (^n  hand.  We 
are  relymij  Inru't-iy  ,i.  impcrttd  ere  and  unin- 
tf-rruptf  d  shippun^ 

"Orders  for  domestic  ore  have  been  given 
but  on  account  <ii  Government  policies  and 
the  rl'-ks  mvolvtd.  private  Cfip  iial  Is  not 
available  to  build  additional  plants  and  most 
dcnKstic  mines  remain  idle. 

VVe  r.vL-  now  consuming;  mangane.se  ore 
a"  tli.  rate  of  around  1400  000  tons  per  year 
Bi.d  producing  100  OGu  tons  or  7  percent  of 
our  needs. 

•  It  takes  time  and  m.::.ev  at  d  plenty  of 
bcTh  to  develop  mw  mintj.  tut  there  Is 
ci.e  thing  ncney  cannot  buy — that  is  lost 
tiine. 

"The  Government  has  contracted  for  man- 
ganese frcin  Ru.^,-;a  Delivery  is  obviously 
impossible  ur.-i!  the  emergency  is  over. 
Money  is  bni.^r  >dvanced  to  Braidl  and  other 
foreign  ci^untries  to  develop  manganese. 
This  means  the  building  of  railroads,  devel- 
cpnient  of  mines  and  construction  of  plants 
4  OOO  miles  away  This  also  means  ships  to 
tran.spcrt  and  probably  mere  shins  to  convoy. 
A  few  enemy  bombs  or  torpeddis  could  dis- 
rupt the  program  and  seriously  curtail  our 
steel    production. 

"Two  thcu.'=and  mir.e.ine?e  d^  posits  in  the 
Uni'ed   S'ates   lie  dormant. 

■  Da!:.;tr  has  threatened  for  many  months 
while  Gnernment  agencies  seek  foreign  ores. 
We  will  never  regain  cur  lost  tirrie. 
;  "The  situation  demands  immediate  action. 
The  G'Tvernment  should  start  widespread 
and  vigorous  production  of  domestic  raw 
orts  containine  4*^  percent  and  more  man- 
I  ganese.  then  bi-  nd  or  beneflciate  the  ores 
to  whatever  erade  desired  " 

I  Mr.  Speaker,  lor  some  rerscn  that  is 
I  extremely  difficult  to  understand;  it  has 
'  been  the  policy  of  Government  agencies 
in  charge  of  strategic  miner ils  to  in.sist 
,  upon  enlarging  the  facilities  of  corpora- 
<  tions  who  ha-.'e  been  operating:  in  the 
past.  These  agencies  have  followed  this 
I  plan  until  now  we  find  huge  backlogs  of 
contracts  with  the  old-v.'~;ai)ii>!'.ed  alu- 
minum and  steel  corporations. 

Ju.-^t  recently  our  Government  agency 
in  charge  of  this  procedure  as-ain  author- 
ized and  insisted  upon  the  further  de- 
velopment cf  steel-producing  interests. 
Th'^  policy  is  decidedly  detrimental  in 
expediting  production,  with  all  due  re- 
.^pect  to  those  who  are  in  control  of  tius 
procedure.  It  is  not  only  enlircmg  upon 
monopoly  ccntrnl,  which  is  anainst  the 
heretofore  policy  of  tlii.-  adiiiini-tra'ion, 
but  It  is  decidedly  dctnmenta  to  the  gen- 
eral econoniy  of  tlie  country.  I:  i§  a 
known  fact  by  those  who  are  interested 
enough  to  make  a  study  of  tne  situation 
that  the  large  corporations,  for  reasons 
known  to  them.SL'lves.  are  reluctant  to 
farm  out  their  contract.-^  to  .-mailer  con- 
tractors when  suclr  is  possible. 

I  concede  tliat  there  are  difSculties 
that  go  v.-ith  subcontracting,  but  with  the 
\ital  necessity  o:'  balanced  econi  my  these 
inconveniences  could,  and  should,  be  very 
readily  worked  out  if  thoughtful  admin- 
istration were  applied  when  criminal  con- 
tracts were  let  by  Government  agf^ncies 
in  control.  The  continuation  of  buildmg 
huce  contractual  backlo<;s  with  fs*ab- 
lished  corporations  is  wrong.  Thi';  p'  "--Ly 
should  be  corrected  at  tlie  earliest  p^^s- 
sible  moment  for  the  benefit  of  the  fcr-n- 
omy  of  our  Nation.     I  ha\e  diligently 


searched  for  a  legitimate  reason  for  pres- 
ent Government  contractual  procedure, 
and  to  date  no  one  in  Government  agen- 
cies has  been  able  to  furnish  me  with  a 
legitimate  ajiswer  to  the  present  method 
of  procedure. 

Pig  iron  and  steel  are  prime  factors  in 
the  defense  program,  as  was  definitely 
Indicated  during  the  hearings  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  when  the  respec- 
tive governmental  agencies  were  justify- 
ing the  appropriations  under  the  second 
lend-lease  program.  Departmental  exec- 
utives during  those  hearings,  and  upon 
interrogation,  invariably  answered  that 
they  were  ejperiencing  considerable  diffi- 
culty and  delay  In  getting  steel  require- 
ments fulfilled. 

To  be  frank  in  the  treatment  of  this 
issue.  Government  agencies  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  production  activities  of  the 
defense  profram  are  to  date  not  using  all 
of  the  available  facilities  in  small  shops, 
small  contmctors,  nor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  additional  new  enterprise  which 
is  highly  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
defense  program.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
this  Congress  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
reason  whyi 

Cementipg;  the  Interest  of  tf-e  Cotton 
Farnier<  and  the  Gotten  Manufac- 
turer 


EXIEjNSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.BARKLEY 

I         OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  27).  1941 


^dc 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  WALTER  F  GEORGE, 
I   OF  GEORGIA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  yesterday  in  the  city  of 
New  York  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  IM^'-  George  1  before  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute  being  held  in  that  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  3         ' 

Mr,  Chalrfnan.  Mr.  President,  members  of 
the  Cotton  (Textile  Institute,  I  feel  a  warm 
inspiration  ti  participating  this  afternoon  in 
the  discusslfcns  centering  around  the  theme 
"C«mentlngjthe  Interests  of  the  cotton  farmer 
and  the  cotton  manufacturer." 

In  fact.  Iti  was  with  personal  .pleasure  and 
a  feeling  of^  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  Invitation  of  your  president,  con- 
veyed through  my  good  friend  former  Gov- 
ernor GardOer,  to  speak  before  your  annual 
meeting. 

In  facing  my  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  always  try — and 
with  some  sliccess  I  hope — to  see  and  under- 
stand the  problems  of  our  great  and  big 
country  as  a  whole.  I  suppose  that  each  one 
of  us.  however — and  I  am  certain  that  I  as 
an  Indivldutl — must  admit  to  a  tinge  of  pro- 
vincialism. And  I  do  know  that  cotton  and 
cotton  maaiifacturing  and  distribution  con- 
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stltute  the  principal  eccncmic  and  industrial 
effort  of  my  entire  section  of  the  Natiou— 
the  South.  ^ 

All  of  my  life  I  have  had  a  deep  interest  in 
cotton  as  a  commodity  and  a  deep  interest  also 
In  the  well-being  of  the  mllllcns  who  grow  it. 
handle  it.  process  It.  and  distribute  It.  I  do 
not  profess  to  understand  all  or  even  most 
of  the  problems — sclentiflc.  economic,  and  po- 
litical— that  are  met  with  every  year  from 
the  time  the  seed  Is  planted  until  somebody 
buys  and  wears  a  dress  or  a  pair  of  overalls. 
I  do  not  thlr.k  that  the  cotton  farmers  under- 
stand all  of  these  problems  either  And  I  am 
not  completely  certain  that  each  and  every 
one  of  you  has  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
eveiy  sing'e  one  of  them. 

Cotton,  like  the  mule.  Is  pretty  unpre- 
dictable. I  am  not  certain  that  cotton  grow- 
ers and  cotton  manufacturers  ore  not  at  some 
times  Just  about  as  unpredictable.  At  any 
jate.  the  history  is  that  cotton  growers  have 
raised  more  cotton  in  one  year  when  the  total 
crop  brought  less  than  $600,000  000  than  they 
rais?d  In  another  year  v.-hea  the  total  crop 
brought  the  rise  of  a  bUUon  and  a  half  dol- 
lars And  I  believe  my  statistics  are  right 
that  cotton  manufacturers  h.^ve  ground  up 
more  cotton  in  one  year  v.-hcn  the  industry 
as  a  whole  lost  over  $25,000  000  than  they  did 
in  another  year  when  the  industrj-  shewed 
an  over-all  profit  of  more  thnn  820,003,000 

Without  m.'^king  any  prediction  as  to  how 
long  It  will  continue  to  be  so,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  both  the  grower  and  the  manu- 
facturer, as  croups,  are  maklni;  a  little  money 
at  the  present  time.  At  any  rnte.  I  am  gind 
to  see  that  so  many  of  you  are  able  to  be 
here 

I  said  that  I  have  long  been  lntere:.ted  In 
the  problems  of  growers  :ind  of  manufac- 
turers cf  cotton.  I  remember  the  old  days 
when  we  considered  the  Jute  Tariff,  the  prob- 
lems out  of  which  the  Farm  Board  was  created, 
the  first  Agricultural  Adjus-mcnt  Act  and  its 
many  amendments.  Including  the  imposition 
cf  the  prcces.slng  tax  and  'he  problems  that 
came  with  its  Invalidation,  and  the  question 
of  a  subsidy  on  the  export  of  raw  American 
cotton.  In  this  present  emergency  I  have 
talked  with  you  about  your  problems  of 
price  controls  and  price-control  legislation, 
priorities,  allocations,  taxation,  and  many 
others.  I  wish  I  could  honestly  say  that 
the  next  year  is  likely  to  brln^  an  end  to  the 
problems  of  price  control,  priorities.  P-22's. 
and  most  cf  the  difBcultles  cf  producers  and 
manufacturers  that  are  inherent  In  a  crit- 
ical and  unpredictable  period  ol  all-out  effort 
for  national  defense  This  I  cannot  predct. 
But  I  do  have  the  strongest  conviction  that 
whatever  the  demands  thfit  are  legitimately 
made  by  our  Government  for  national  de- 
fense and  for  aid  to  the  democracies,  they 
will  be  clieerfuUy  and  whoeheartedlr  met  by 
the  CDtton  farmers  and  by  this  great  textile 
Industry 

Yuu  should  be  prcud  of  v  hat  ^cu  have  done 
to  increase  production  to  mfet  the  demands  of 
our  Coven. ment  for  defcnw  and  the  demands 
Cf  the  ivilian  population  whose  income  has 
Jumped  from  seventy  biUicn  to  rigit  at  one 
hundred  billion  a  year,  anci  who  are  eager  for 
more  and  more  of  th3  products  of  your  mills. 

The  cotton-control  prcgrim  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  farmer — as  f  basic  pait  of  the 
agricultural  control  progr  im — has  been  In 
continuous  operation,  with  varlotis  modifica- 
tions and  changes  from  year  tT  year,  since 
1933  It  has  no*  t)een  e  perfect  program 
either  for  the  farmers  or  for  the  national 
economy.  An  objective  ap:3ralEul  of  the  pro- 
gram at  difterent  times  c  urin-,  the  past  9 
years  wcu'd,  I  believe,  ha^  e  led  to  different 
conclUiions  as  to  Its  ultimate  desirability. 
On  the  wbole — so  far  as  the  basic  commodities 
are  concerned — I  believe  the  positive,  ccn- 
structive  results  h  ivp  cverhalanced  the  nega- 
tive and  undesirable  features 

It  hrs  teen  my  ob6?r\aticn  that,  in  the 
main,  the  members  cf  this  inltistry  have  with 
a  notable  consistency  expressed  a  constructive 


Interest  In  this  program.  I  behove  that  'he 
industry  as  a  whole  has  given  to  it  its  backing 
and  isupport. 

I  know  that  In  your  appearances  before 
congressional  committers  you  have  supported 
the  proposition  that  reasonabJe  benefit  pay- 
ments to  farmers  Is  a  sound  policy.  You  have 
not  tried  to  deftat  these  payments 

Ycu  have  consistently  maintained  that  the 
source  of  the  revenue  for  such  payments  as 
the  Coneress  in  its  Jud^iment  decided  was  in 
the  public  interest  should  be  the  same  source 
from  which  funds  for  other  public  services 
derive  nam.ely.  the  Federal  Treasury  Since 
the  invalldaticn  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  by  the  Supreme  Ccurt  in  early 
1936.  the  Congress  has  held  the  same  view. 

Cotton  goods,  unlike  the  products  of  seme 
o'.her  industries,  must  be  consumed  in  sub- 
stantial volume  in  the  United  States  In  order 
for  cotton  to  continue  to  remain  a  way  of 
life  and  way  of  mak.ng  a  living  for  the  more 
than  2.0CO.COO  southern  cotton  farmers  Cot- 
ton goods  are  used  by  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miili;n  Americans.  The  rich 
and  the  poor  must  wear  cotton.  The  proc- 
essing tax.  the  certificate  plan,  or  any  other 
measure  that  arbitrarily  raises  the  price  cf 
the  products  made  from  cotton,  necessarily 
decreases  the  amount  of  cottcn  goods  to  be 
worn,  both  abiolutely  and  relative  to  com- 
psting  fibers.  I  believe  that  you  have  drawn 
a  true  distinction  between  Increased  cotton 
farmer  income  and  arbitrarily  increased  price 
of  cottcn  goods.  Ycu  have  established  the 
proposition  that  substantial  increa.'e  in  cot- 
ton farmer  Income  is  reflected  quite  as  much 
m  the  prosperity  of  the  automobile  makers, 
mechanical  refrigerator  makers,  and  many 
other  mdustries  as  It  is  In  the  cotton-textile 
industry 

For  the  preient  I  am  sure  that  your  Indus- 
try will  give  its  gcod  will  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  increase  substan- 
tially next  year  cur  total  production  of  food 
and  fcedstuffs  in  the  whole  bread  category. 
You  will  encourage  the  southern  cottcn  farm- 
er to  devote  most  of  the  additional  acreage 
that  he  can  bring  into  production  to  the 
growing  of  more  cf  the  food  and  feedstuffs 
that  the  South  consumes.  This  will  enable 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  produce 
predominantly  feed  and  feedstuff?  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  better  to  meet  aU  the  demands 
for  sustenance  that  will  be  made  by  the 
democracies  and  that  after  the  war  will  be 
made  by  the  entire  world 

Gentlem.en,  the  South  needs  to  learn  to 
live  at  heme  It  has  cost  my  section  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUais 
in  the  past  to  put  almost  its  entire  emphasis 
upon  the  growing  of  cotton.  And  I  think 
this  cost  has  extended  from  the  cotton  farm- 
ers to  the  southern  cotton  manufacttirers 

The  changes  that  have  come  to  cotton 
farmers  and  manufacturers  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  and  especially  during  the 
current  season  are  extremely  significant.  S3 
far  during  the  current  season  farmers  have 
received  the  highest  prices  for  cotton  since 
1929  and  for  cottonseed  since  1920.  Last 
month  domestic  prices  averaged  above  17 
cents  a  pound.  That  was  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  a  year  earlier.  Based  en  the  present 
crop  estimate  cotton  farmers  will  gross  for 
their  crop,  including  lint  and  cottonseed, 
more  than  $1.000  000  000  for  the  first  time 
since  1929.  This  is  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment payments. 

One  cf  the  most  Important  factors  in 
bringing  about  this  price  ri.-e  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  loan  rate  to  85  percent  of 
parity.  Others  are  the  heavy  dDmestic  con- 
sumer and  Industrial  purchases,  large  Gov- 
ernment purchases,  a  smaller  than  average 
crop,  and  also  the  sharply  rising  general 
price  level 

Tne  general  price  level,  many  believe,  may 
be  expected  to  continue  to  advance.  Indeed 
the  threat  of  Inflationary  tendencies  Is  a 
matter  thit  is  b?ginning  to  cause  serious 
concern     not    only     In     Washington,     but 


throughout  the  count-y  The  rise  In  general 
commodity  prices  which  has  so  far  tK'Curred 
can  be  traced  to  the  ri*e  of  Itdustnal  ac- 
tivity, the  rise  In  consumer  Incomes  the 
actual  and  anticipated  shortages  of  certain 
Industrial  gocxis.  i!ie  increased  Government 
loan  values  on  basic  farm  prtxHcts.  and  the 
food-for-defcnse  program.  Speculative  ac- 
tivity, based  on  the  growing  belief  that 
prices  will  continue  to  rise  sharply  during 
the  war.  may  have  accounted  lior  a  part  of 
It  I 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  in  Irecent  years 
has.  of  course,  been  discouraging  The  trend 
has  been  down  since  1933.  excep«  for  the  crop 
year  1939.  when  a  Government;  subsidy  for 
that  one  year  substantially  doutiled  the  three 
and  one-third  million  bales  exported  in  1938. 
In  1940.  due  to  the  war  and  the  difficulties  of 
shipping,  exports  dropped  to  an  all-time  low 
of  I.IOO.OCO  bales. 

I  doubt  that  1941  will  show  a  much  better 
record.  The  widening  price  sptead  between 
American  and  foreign  growths  is,  accentuated. 
However,  there  wUl  be  some  cotiton  exi>orled 
Under  the  lease-lend  program.  The  recently 
announced  policy  of  the  Comniodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  Government  stacks  of 
1937  cotton  at  a  price  below  the  domestic 
price  will  increase  to  some  extent  our  exports. 
Furthermore,  the  policy  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 27  for  a  subsidy  of  2{2  cents  per 
pound  on  cotton  exported  to  Canada  will 
help   to  retain   the  Canadian  market. 

D<-imestic  consumption  of  cotton  has  in- 
creased in  recent  ytars  in  a  mdet  gratifying 
manner.  In  1937  domestic  consumption  was 
five  and  two-thirds  million  balea;  in  1938,  six 
and  three-fourths  million;  in  1989.  seven  and 
two-thirds  millions;  in  1940.  nearly  nine  and 
three-fourths  mlllioios.  The  flrit  quarter  of 
this  year  Indicates  that  domestic  consump- 
tion for  the  entire  year  may  approximate 
11.000.000  bales — more  than  twice  the  entire 
domestic  consumption  of  either  1930  or  1934. 
The  1940  consumption  was  nearly  2.000.0CO 
bales  above  the  previous  high.  a*id  1941  con- 
sumption locks  to  be  a  million  and  a  quarter 
bales  above  1940 

Our  national-defense  effort  requiring  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  cotton  Clothing  and 
cotton  products  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  factor  contributing  to  the  excop- 
tlonally  high  domestic  consumption.  Tne 
defense  program  has.  of  course^  al.so  stimu- 
lated a  high  level  of  civilian  demand  for 
cotton  goods  through  its  effect  on  consumer 
incomes,  especially  incomes  o<  miilions  of 
working  people. 

Another  primary  cause  of  thie  continuous 
increase  Is  the  ccopercuve  program  of  ths 
Cottcn  Textile  Institute,  the  National  Cottoa 
Council,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  Increase  present  uses  and 
to  find  new  uses  for  cotton  Even  U  the 
Government  had  not  undertaken  its  sub- 
stantial spending  lor  cotton  taxtiles  for  de- 
fense purposes  there  would  have  been  more 
cotton  consumed  domestically  in  1940  tlian 
in  any  other  year  In  our  hlsto»ry.  and  mere 
In  1941  than  in  1940.  It  scem^  to  me  that 
the  ultimate  interests  of  cottci^  farm.ers  and 
of  cotton  manufacturers  are  idejitical  in  such 
collaboration  and  cooperation  ^s  will  Insure 
American  catton  regaining  Its  preemlncnrs 
In  the  markets  cf  the  world  aftir  the  present 
conflict   Is  ended.  I 

Your  industry  was  in  a  stroi^g  position  to 
meet  the  sharply  increased  demand  for  cotton 
products  beginning  more  tharj  a  year  ego. 
In  August  1940  only  89  percer^t  of  splnales 
in  place  were  in  operation,  and  these  wor!:ed 
an  average  of  318  hours  a  montfa.  In  Aufust 
1941,  95  percent  of  spindles  ih  place  were 
operated,  and  the<=e  operated  421  hours  iii 
that  month — an  Increase  cf  32  f.ercent. 

Ehirlng  th-  past  year  textile  prices  in- 
crea'^d--som-e  of  them  fairly  sharply.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  your  prices  have,  as 
a  whole.  Increased  out  of  line.  Your  costs 
have  Bl^o  increased — the  costs  of  your  raw 
commodity  and  cf  supplies.    Wtge  rates  have 
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be€n  Increased,  bcth  the  Icsra!  n^.lr.lr.ium  wp.ge 
rate  and  wafis  tver  nil  Ti  my  mind  It  is 
FiKnlflcant  that  durin«  the  flr,-t  2  years  of 
World  War  No  1  textile  pnces  increased  a^out 
44  percent  In  the  past  2  years  they  have 
p  -ne  up  ftbout  29  cr  30  fxTcent  Cctlon 
textile  prices  hnve  increased  less  rapidly  In 
the  pa?t  2  years  th.m  during  the  first  2  years 
cf  W.jr'.d  Wnr  N.^    1 

This  Is  in  part  acci  un'ed  for  by  ".he  sub- 
stantial 5tep-up  m  production  since  1939. 
T't.f'.f  h;i'.e  !:-ei  :.  ^cnie  ins'allati'iriS  cf  new 
preparntnry  and  productive  machinery,  and 
practically  three-f"urths  of  the  industry  has 
g  me  from  a  tv-'o-shift  operation  to  a  three- 
Fnift  operation.  Prcductirm  and  more  pro- 
duction Is  the  best  antidote  to  Inflationary 
j;rice  Increases  that  m.an  knows. 

Then,  of  course,  fnUcwirg  the  rather  sharp 
rrlce  lncrensp«  of  last  ppring  the  Government 
t. «  k  action  t.i  estab!i-h  price  ceilings  on  a 
number  of  crttcn-textile  products  I  ."^hall 
not  discuss  the  q^iestiun  cf  whether  all  cf 
these  ceilings  piermitted  a  reasonable  m.argin 
cl  profit  to  the  manufacttirers.  The  estab- 
lishment c. f  price  ceiling,  or  price  limitations 
l^.  as  y(  u  have  fiHind  from  experience,  an 
extremely  intricate  and  touch  question.  It 
Involves  policy  questions  dealing  with  high- 
cost  and  low-cost  producers  Of  course,  in  a 
free  economy  we  have  price  ceilings  and  price 
fixuig.  These  are  arrived  at  by  bargainlnc; 
between  the  seller  and  tJie  buyer.  In  normal 
periods  this  method  of  price  fixing — although 
under  certain  situations  either  the  buyer  or 
the  seller  may  h<  id  the  whip  hand — is  In- 
finitely superior  to  arbitrary  Government 
action.     It  is  the  American  way. 

In  an  emereency  period,  however — and  we 
ere  in  an  emergency — I  think  it  Is  rca.=cr.nble 
to  expect  the  Government  to  do  for  u?  certain 
things  that  normallv  we  do  for  ourselves.  At 
any  rate,  in  this  emergency  It  Is  ?afe  lor  you 
to  assume  that  rrovernment  action  is  goii-g 
to  contrcl  many  mere  cf  your  business  opera- 
tions than  it  does  even  trday. 

In  this  connection  I  wi.sh  to  m.cntlon  the 
price-control  b:!l  that  is  now  being  drawn 
by  the  House  Conuiiittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  This  is  a  very  vital  bill,  not  only 
for  tt.s  present  effect  but  for  impllcatlcr.s  it 
may  have  for  the  future  The  committee 
has  held  extended  hcarli.r?  Many  people 
have  appeared  before  it  and  expressed  their 
Views  at  lenprh  I  have  'he  feelmt:  that  It 
would  serve  the  public  Interest  for  the  Con- 
gress to  en;ict  price-coiitr'^l  legislation  wjtli- 
OUt  any  substantia!  furthir  delay.  You  may 
rot  'hmk  .<o  My  rea.son  is  this:  The  mcjt 
S'.ib.-tar.ti.i!  price  ndvan.ces  have  occurred  in 
c-  m.mcditie?  ar.d  prcduc-.s  which  in  the  main 
arc  not  what  would  be  term.ed  cor. sun:ers' 
poocis  Those  rises  have  mainly  not  been  in 
products  bought  over  the  counter  In  retail 
stores  by  the  women  of  America  It  is  in- 
evitable that  ntail  prices  will  shortly  fcul 
the  lull  impact  of  tho  increases  that  have 
Ci  me  In  bu.--ic  con:nicd.tie,s  and  other  prcd- 
\:c-.-.  Now.  I  lim.k  that  Ccnttrcss  would  be 
more  likely  to  enac  a  fair'y  gjcd  priie-ccn- 
trcl  bill  if  It  does  .-o  m  an  atmc.phere  free 
of  too  many  prt  jiidices  ar.d  pressure  groups 
and  before  the  ret.iilirs'  cu.-tcmtrs  descend 
tn  Washington 

The  product. on  Index  in  the  United  States 
stix^cl  at  about  115  m  June  1940,  It  stan^ls 
i:\  October  1041  at  165.  P-cductlon  tor  de- 
fe:;^J  rt presents  today  about  15  to  20  percent 
cf  tl.e  Il-.w  j.r  ductue  elTort.  To  reaj'n  cur 
co;r.m.inifn:.-  dciLn,--e  preduction  must  dou- 
ble sLw.'t'.y  I  bolieve  that  it  will  double 
61..  I'tly  — m  from  4  to  6  months. 

.\j.  deftnse  production  increases  it  will 
gobble  up  more  and  niore  of  basic  raw  mate- 
rials es.^nauil  for  such  production.  This  will 
p:i-c:-.t  manv  problems  in  priorities  and  allo- 
cations for  y>- ur  industry.  Many  of  you  have 
already  experier.ced  th.c  tejUng  of  helple;s- 
i;tss — as  I  ha\e  in  your  inttreat — in  gettint: 
priorities  en  es.'^iuial  pa;ts  and  repairs  to 
keep  your  mills  producing  m  a  balanced  way. 


The  Government  Is  making  conscienticus 
efforts  to  work  out  this  problem  so  as  to  cause 
as  little  hardship  as  po.^sible  on  your  own 
Industry  and  other  lndii.=tries.  I  believe  that 
the  organization  for  this  relief  Is  beine  Im- 
proved, but  I  also  believe  that  tlie  increased 
pressvire  for  m^  re  and  more  raw  materials  for 
deiense  purpcsrs  is  likely  to  more  than  offset 
Improvement  in  the  red  tape  Therefore  I 
think  that  it  is  only  the  part  cf  eo.  d  sense 
and  good  manaeement  to  u.se  the  mrs-  expert 
mechaniral  sup'-rvision  of  ycur  machines  as 
you  are  able  to  h;re 

Dtirliit:  recent  months  manv  of  you  were 
concerned  about  the  tax  bill  that  has  Just 
been  passed.  I  think  that  you  should  have 
be'en  concerned  about   If 

The  1941  Revenue  -Act  lr,cr>~-flsed  ''hp  tax 
burden  of  the  taxpaver-  of  the  NaM'n  by 
mrre  than  $.3  500  000  000  above  what  it 
would  have  been  under  the  1940  act. 
The  1940  ac*  if  it  had  not  be-n  changed 
at  all.  would  h.ave  re=ulfed  in  stibstan- 
ti.al  revenue  inerea=e  thi-  ypar  over  last 
year  In  other  w^rds,  the  d-  IK'T  Increase  in 
revenue  prrduceab'.e  this  year  will  be  sub- 
stantially as  much  as  the  total  revenue  col- 
lections in  any  prererime  year  in  ''he  Nation's 
history.  To  say  it  differently:  The  American 
public  will  pay  into  the  Federal  Treasury  tor 
the  year  1941  nearly  f.vice  as  many  dollars 
as  were  ever  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  any 
given  year 

This  is  a  pretty  staeif^rins  ftr'tr*'^  I'  is 
more  than  was  ev>  r  raised  by  any  r.i-.'.-.T.  m  a 
year  in  the  v,-orlds  his'rrv  There  ■.<.■■  rr-  those 
who  feit.  h' wever,  'ha'  the  1ncrea=e  should 
have  been  much  greater,  and  that  the  meth- 
cds  of  cetting  the  it^crease  should  have  been 
very  diff^-rent 

It  IS  apparent  'hat  our  expenditures  are 
ctitrunnin:;  our  ir  cme  As  of  October  5  ap- 
propriaticns,  con'.nxT  authorizations,  and 
executive  rerommeiidatlor.o  for  national  de- 
fense totaled  $60,154,000  000,  .-Xs  of  this  date, 
our  expenditures  for  natior.al  defence  are  run- 
n:n.g  at  the  rate  of  $1  500  000,000  a  m.onth. 
After  July  the  rate  will  probably  be  more  than 
two  b:ll;cns  a  mct^.'h 

It  becomes  m.ore  appirT.'  fa"h  c!..y  'hat  no 
cn.e  cm  accurately  foresrr  evcti  The  approxl- 
m>'te  cost  of  this  naticml  emergency,  but  It 
dally  becomes  Increasingly  evident  also  that 
the  American  people  are  making  up  their  col- 
lective mmd  to  see  this  Job  through.  Cost 
what   it  may 

The  tax  burden  Is  of  nece.'slty  growing 
m.ore  universal,  and  It^-^  weight  must  be  borne 
with  grim  pa'ier.ce  and  high  patriotism. 
Every  indiviciu.J  and  tvtry  corporation  Is  go- 
Ir.g  to  knew  In  the  pccketbock  that  the 
Nation  is  ui  a  grave  emergency. 

In  writing  the  1941  Revenue  Act  to  raise 
these  tax  billions,  it  wa^  the  Judgment  of  the 
c<  n.mittees  and  cf  the  Congress  that  It  was 
ill  the  i:;tcre,-t  of  the  country  as  a  whole  that 
the  tax  bill  of  this  period — heavy  as  it  Is — 
should  be  written  with  a  spirit  of  determina- 
tion net  to  make  its  provisions  so  suddenly 
drastic  as  to  kill  the  genius  of  creative  enter- 
prise cr  paraly2e  the  driving  force  of  indl- 
vidtial  effort. 

We  strove  to  hold  m  sight  the  fact  that  the 
reasciis  whv  the  resources  of  this  Nation  are 
n-.ore  powerful  than  tho.-e  of  any  country  on 
the  earth  ari?e  net  merely  from  our  natural 
advantages,  gr^at  as  they  are.  but  that  our 
ultim.ite  and  m.vincihle  strength  arises  from 
the  jp.r;t,  the  amb.tion,  ar.d  tht-  ingenuity 
c:  a  fiec  pe^  p'e. 

The  two  most  pcwerf-il  forces  of  our  na- 
*i  nal  life  are  the  strength  of  private  enter- 
prise ai;d  a  willingness  and  eagerness  to  work, 
combined  With  the  persistent  hope  cf  the 
average  America ti  citizen  that  he  may  ac- 
cumulate enousth  to  better  hlm.self  and  to 
prcvule  a  degree  of  security  for  his  family. 

I  say  t  )  vou  that  for  three  generations  the 
cost  cf  the  preservation  of  our  freedom  now 
must  be  borne  net  only  by  these  who  are  now 
alive  tut  by  milhous  who  are  yet  unborn. 


Any  man  who  thinks  need  have  little  ap- 
prehension i>t  the  danger  of  accumulated 
wealth  undlermlnlng  the  foundation  of 
American  dettnocracy  In  the  days  that  lie 
ahead.  Every  man  who  thinks  will  reulize 
that  one  of  the  safest  future  reservoirs  for 
the  Government  to  draw  on  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  unprecedented  period  Is  a  reasonable 
tax  rate,  which  although  high,  will  encourage 
and  develop  a  sustaining  national  annual 
Income  of  $100,000,000,000,  together  with  the 
most  rigorous  effort  for  economy  in  every 
expenditure  that  Is  not  of  the  most  Impera- 
tive urgency  In  the  Immediate  emergency. 

The  American  people  will  be  cither  made 
or  broken  by  what  happens  In  the  nature  of 
private  enterprise  activity,  which  will  be 
largely  contiiolled  by  the  tax  processes.  We 
cannot  hold  back  American  Ingenuity  except 
by  one  meane.  Tax  away  the  Incomes  of  the 
people,  tnd  they  will  lose  all  incentive  Free 
them,  and  tihough  we  take  the  most  heavy 
taxes,  they  \»ill  take  the  right  way.  and  they 
will  provide  work  for  men. 


I 

Lindsay   C.    Warren 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF   VIRGIN  1« 

IN  THE  SE-SATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


/.  (i:t( 


Friday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of 
Mc7iday.  October  27).  1941 

ARTICLE  BY  W.  B.  RAGSDALE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  article 
entitled  "Man  Without  a  Boss."  written 
by  Mr,  W.  B,  Rapsdale  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Post.  The  article  refers 
to  the  caraer  and  work  of  Hon,  Lindsay 
Warren,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
because  of  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  War- 
ren as  one,  of  the  ablest  men  in  public 
life  and  because  of  the  exceedingly  fine 
service  he  rendered  as  a  Representative 
from  North  Carolina  and  is  rendering  as 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFroin  the  Washington  Post] 
Man  Without  a  Boss — Lindsay  Warf.en's  Job 

Gets  Toucher  as  United  Statzs  Spencing 

S0.\RS 

(By  W    B.  Ragsdale) 

Lindsay  C  arter  Warren  Is  a  tall,  solidly 
built,  easy --s  peaking  man  with  a  slow  smile, 
a  knack  of  loaking  friends,  and  such  a  habit 
cf  playing  f  ilr  that  a  Republican  cnce  called 
him  the  "fa  rest  minded  man  in  the  Hcuie." 

As  Compt  roller  C3€neral.  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  Government  money 
moves  dowD  the  legal  line  chalked  by  Con- 
gress at  a  t:  me  when  spending  is  hitting  an 
all-time  higi,  his  present  Job  is  no  sinecure. 

It  leaves  :ilm  no  time  to  pick  petty,  per- 
sonal quarr<ls,  even  If  he  were  not  a  friendly 
man.  Ccnaiquently.  his  present  critique  of 
National  Y  mth  Administration  operations 
Is  purely  ar  objective  one.  He  and  Aubrey 
Williams,  tfce  National  Youth  Adm.lulstra- 
tion  chlcft4in.  are  personal  friends.  And 
though   Williams   &a;d    some   strong   words 
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about  the  Accounting  Office  ci.t.c.sir.  ^1  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  be  did  not 
name  Warren  prrsonally. 

The  G?ner?.l  Acccutitln  ,•  Cf5ce.  adminis- 
tered by  Warren,  is  strewn  through  18  build- 
ings m  Washington  and  hsis  5,500  employees. 
But  it  is  one  cf  the  few  b;g  governmental 
agencies  that  has  no  publicity  man.  Which 
means  that  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion report  hit  the  news  pages  by  us  own 
specific  gravity  and  not  through  the  added 
weght  cf  a  hand-cut  expert. 

AU  reports  from  Warrei  go  to  Congress, 
whose  agent  he  Is.  If  tie  committee,  cr 
House  cf  Congress,  to  whii  h  the  reports  are 
sent,  ccires  to  make  them  public,   they  are 

Tlie  Job  Warren  holds  is  i.inque  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Outsic.e  the  Judiciary, 
Which  is  appointed  to  cfiBce  for  life,  the  term 
is  the  longest  in  the  Government.  It  runs  for 
15  years  and  a  Comptroller  General  is  not 
eligible  to  reappointment.  That  is  longer 
then  three  Presidential  terms  A  President 
m?y  appoint  a  Ccm.ptroller  General,  but  only 
Congress  can  fire  him  L.ke  the  Judiciary, 
he  is  rem.ovable  only  through  impeachment. 

All  of  this  tends  to  give  Warren  about  the 
tTze^X  hand  cf  any  man  in  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernm?nt.  He  Is  the  agent  of  Congress  sta- 
tioned in  the  executive  department  to  over- 
see executive  expenditures,  to  interpret  Con- 
gressional language  to  executive  departments 
and  n-.ake  certain  that  the  money  spent  lor 
the  purposes  Congress  had  in  mind.'  And  he 
has  broad  powers  In  the  disallowance  of 
expenditures. 

The  truly  smart  executives  in  tl»  Gcvern- 
ment  departments  take  any  doubtful  items 
up  with  Warren's  cflBce  before  they  do  the 
spending  Th°n,  fortified  by  a  ruling  in  ad- 
vance, they  feel  free  to  go  ahead  with  the 
EperuJing.  sure  that  the  vouchers  will  not 
come  bouncing  back  Warren  says  there  is 
splendid  ccoperntion  between  the  Accounting 
Office  and  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments To  help  along  the  defense  spend- 
ing he  h?s  created  a  flying  squadron  of 
auditors  who  work  in  defense  plants  with  the 
other  Government  men  on  the  scene  and 
keep  a  running  check  cf  the  sp>ending 

ACCOrKTTNG  TROr^LES 

The  accounting  machinery  of  the  Govern- 
ment broke  down  completely  In  the  Civil  War. 
Advances  had  been  made  to  thousands  of  field 
cIH-ers  to  keep  military  operations  g:oing  But 
at  the  end  cf  the  war  the  paijers  needed  to 
settle  many  accounts  did  not  exist;  many  of 
the  responsible' cOcers  were  dead,  missing,  or 
penniless  Congress  had  to  bail  out  the  dis- 
bursing officers  ^:y  passing  relief  acts 

Accounting  troubles  developed  in  the  World 
War.  too.  The  W.-ir  Department's  disbursing 
"tnachinery  in  France  broke  down  The  comp- 
troller to  handle  spending  organized  an  over- 
seas staff  directed  by  the  a^  istant  comptrcller 
to  handle  spending  abroad.  Nevertheless  ir- 
regularities and  Investigations  developed  later 
and  many  unsettled  accounts  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  war  which  had  to  be  cleared  up 
by  Ifgislaticn 

Through  all  of  this  period  the  accounting 
Jcb  had  been  handled  by  the  Treasury.  But 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  put 
the  Comptroller  General  on  his  own  feet,  gave 
him  plenty  of  authority,  put  John  R  McCarl. 
a  one-time  secretary  for  the  independent 
Senitcr  Ncr.r.is.  of  Nebraska,  in  th?  post. 

Djrtng  the  15  years  that  folkwed  McCarl 
«3.1id€d  in  one  way  or  another  with  virtuaUy 
every  Federal  agency.  He  had  battles  that 
often  were  lmp.jrtant  enoueh  te  involve  ex- 
changes with  the  White  House,  with  Presi- 
dents Ccoiidee  and  Hoover,  as  well  as  Roose- 
velt And  there  were  others  over  such  minor 
things  as  turning  down  an  expense  account 
because  cf  a  17-cent  overcharge  for  traveling. 
or  throwing  cut  a  25-cent  tip  to  a  porter  be- 
cause It  was  given  in  a  State  that  h^d  out- 
lawed lipping.     After  bis   term  expued  he 


v^cnt  to  Toptka  and  cfftred  to  help  All  M. 
Landon  in  his  1936  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

W.ARRrN    POFULAR    HURK 

During  most  of  this  time.  Warren  had  been 
watching  the  operations  at  close  range  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  was  elected  from 
the  First  District  cf  North  Carolina  In  19'24. 
That  was  the  last  time  he  had  cppositlon. 
Dunne  eight  terms,  he  had  gene  steadily 
ahead  in  Congress,  making  friends  right  and 
left  among  both  parties,  doing  favors,  small 
and  large,  for  all  sorts  of  people  in  Wa'-h- 
inetcn.  D,  C,  and  Washington,  N.  C.  his 
home  town. 

In  the  Capital  he  lived  for  16  years  In  hotel 
quarters  next  door  to  those  cf  John  Nance 
Garner,  another  man  who  was  movir.g  up 
politically  He  wcu'.d  visit  Garner  almost 
every  evening  and  talk  over  the  h.'^ppenings  of 
the  d-iv  with  him.  H?  became  chairman  of 
the  House  Accounts  Committee,  which  put 
him  in  a  position  to  get  to  knew  Hcus?  Mem- 
bers very  well 

He  learned  Hcure  rules  and  became  one 
of  its  most  skilled  parliamentarians,  govern- 
ing its  sessions  during  most  of  the  important 
legislation  of  the  last  10  years.  For  most 
of  the  work  cf  the  House  is  done  under  a 
Committee  cf  the  Whcle  process  which  per- 
mits fast  action  A  chairman  is  selected  by 
the  Speaker  to  preside.  The  Speaker  takes 
over  again  after  the  biU  is  perfected  and 
handles  the  gavel  during  the  last  stages  of 
action.  Wanen  was  a  favorite  presiding 
officer  as  chairman,  and  doubtless  would  have 
moved  stesdily  into  the  Spe.Tkership  event- 
ually if  the  Democrats  had  continued  to 
govern  the  House 

He  helped  to  wangle  the  gcvernmentai  re- 
organization bill  through  the  House  after  it 
had  been  once  defeated.  In  the  Illness  of 
Reprei>entative  Cochran,  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man of  the  ccmmltice  which  had  charee  of 
the  bill.  Warren  was  called  to  the  White 
House  to  see  what  might  be  done  to  get  such 
a  measure  through 

Warren  checked  the  voting  lists,  found 
that  136  Democrats  in  the  1939  Congress  had 
voted  against  the  bill  the  year  before  He 
went  out  and  talked  to  each  one  of  the  136. 
learned  how  far  they  would  yield.  Just  what 
their  Individual  objections  were  The  bill 
was  framed  to  hit  that  thin  line  that  marked 
the   middle   path.    It   went   through   easily. 

In  1936.  the  reports  that  lie  would  beccme 
Comptrcller  General  became  so  persistent  he 
had  to  issue  a  public  statement  that  he  in- 
tended to  stay  in  Congress.  He  stuck  it  out 
through  two  more  terms,  finsilly  decided  in 
favor  of  a  Job  which  erased  the  need  for  an 
election  every  2  ye?.rs 


Friday.  October  31  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  27),  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   R  AY?.!OND   CLAPPER 


Need   of   Shippins:   for  Defenfe   ^!alcnal$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ELBERT  D  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record 
Raymond  Clapper's  column  for  October 
31,  1941.  Mr.  Clapper  comments  that 
the  point  about  strategic  materials  still 


has  not  been  brought  cut  in  tht  Smate 
debate.  I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Clapper 
would  review  the  discussion  about  the 
strategic  materials  here  durting^  the  l.\«'t 
2  or  3  years  he  would  find  that  subject 
has  not  gone  without  menition  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I 

There  being  no  objectionJ  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  W:»shington  Daily  Ne^s  of  Octcbtr 
31.  19411 

VITAL    POINT    OVERLOOltEa 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 
Even    If   we   were   following   4  strictly    Ikj- 
laticnist  policy  new   it  still  wctild  b^  neces- 
sary for  us  to  insist  upon  the  right  to  tend 
our  sliips  freely  over  all  seas,      I 

That  point  has  not  been  effecilvely  brought 
out  tn  Senate  d?ba-.e  over  revising  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  Whetlier  we  aid  Br. tain  and 
Russia  or  not.  our  defence  needs  make  It 
necessary  for  ships  to  bring  in  ihateria-s  frcm 
all  over  the  world.  Our  defense  production 
would  be  fatally  crippled  wlihi<i  a  short  time 
if  we  pulled  our  ships  Into  iort  and  lied 
them  up  for  fear  that  If  ihoyi  went  out  on 
the  higli  seas  they  might  ha^e  a  shooting 
match  with   an  Axis  raider  or  Submarine 

The  American  freighter  Lehigh  was  sunk  oft 
Africa  while  traveling  empty  to  the  Geld 
C^iast  to  pick  up  a  necessary  defense  cargo. 
You  don't  run  empty  thips  all  the  way  to 
Africa  unless  they  are  going  ^or  somethinc 
badly  needed  The  Lc)iigh  vjas  going  lor 
palm  Oil  and  manganese  Why  palm  oil?  A 
particular  kind  of  palm  oil  Is  needed  for 
curing  tin.  All  of  the  tin.  incidentally,  must 
also  be  imported.  We  get  this  particular 
quality  cf  palm  cil  from  on^j-  two  places, 
so  dpfense  experts  tcU  me — from  the  African 
Gold  Coast  and  from  Sumatis  in  the  East 
Indl'-s,  each  a  long  water  hSul  from  the 
United  S'ates,  | 

We  are  more  self-sustaining  than  any  other 
nation,  perhaps  We  have  all  w  the  iron  ore 
we  need  But  steel  making  requires  manga- 
nese We  must  ^mpjrt  about  1.300  000  ions 
a  year,  according  to  Dr.  William  Y  Elliott, 
Office  of  Production  Managcmeht  expert  han- 
dling import  stock  piles.  We  haven't  been 
able  to  find  that  much  as  yet.  An  expanded 
defense  program  may  requine  even  more 
niansanese.  We  must  bring  In  more  than 
1.000  000  tons  a  year  from  such  far-away 
places  an  India.  Africa,  and  the  Phihppmes 
to  supplement  domestic  production  and 
sources  being  developed  in  Cuba.  Chromite, 
also  necessary  for  making  hat-d  steel,  must 
come — perhaps  three-quarters  cf  what  we 
must  have — from  the  Philippines.  India, 
South  Africa,  and  some  from  $outh  America. 
Those  in  the  Government  uho  are  respon- 
sible for  locating  supplies  of  strategic  mate- 
rials can  give  you  many  moi^e  instahces  to 
show  that  defense  production  would  be  dis- 
astrously crippled  if  sh'pping  ^»ere  suspended. 
It  Is  completely  misleading  to  say  that  we 
are  90  percent  self-sufflclcnt-»-that  cur  for- 
eign trade  accounts  for  only | 10  percent  cf 
our  economic  life.  It  Is  like  sajylng  that  nails 
are  not  necessary  in  building  a  house  because 
only  a  few  dollars"  worth  are  used.  Despite 
our  hieh  self-sufficiency,  certain  items  must 
come  in.  and  our  shipping,  except  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  Is  being  used  for  this  essen- 
tial fetching.  There  is  a  ccnitant  necessity 
to  get  ships  out  across  the  Pacific  or  over  to 
Africa  to  pick  up  cargoes  cf  the.se  indispen- 
sable raw  materials  for  the  defense  program. 
If  we  were  100-percent  isolationist,  we 
would  still  have  to  go  and  get  this  essential 
material,  for  I  don't  hear  any  cf  the  isola- 
tionists saying  they  wculd  scrap  defense  Do 
they  expect  that  even  with  isolation  they 
could  get  strong  defense  without  manganese, 
for  instance? 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  nm  Isolating  nr.p  cr  f»'o  examples  hrre 
t'  suggest  The  chfB'Ulty  m.,re  ciearly  Actu- 
ally the  whuh'  bu.-iiicj-.-  i.-  a  V!-.st  ccir.plex  cl 
inatcnali 

Ycu  car;  ni.ikt-  ar*;flc;al  rubber  We  cculd, 
perhr.ps,  :f  v. r  r^  T:lfi  -rare  thf>  machiriery, 
erect  enci,L'i;  ar*ifir.,i]  ruhbfr  plaiits  to  re- 
place our  c  :,-;iii.pt.uii  I  f  rubbfr  That 
\iou!d  mran  building  enough  artihcial  rub- 
ber plants  to  pri  duce  the  equivalent  cf  halt  t,I 
tilt  w.  rid'?  trtij]  j  r  ciuction  of  rubber  Also, 
v,e  have  a  lit  cf  silver  and  we  C(  uld  =ul:s:i- 
tute  that  for  copper  In  srme  elec*^r!cal  work. 
We  could  substitute  silver  in  sddcr  We 
could  use  St  fter  sreel  and  ko  all  arcund  in*', 
a  second-rate  k;r.d  cf  ir.dustry  and  perhaps 
C'::':::\u-  t  ::vt-  hut  God  kni/.vs  under  whut 
k.nd  i.i  cc,:.dit;ci;« 


Our  Socialist  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


Friday.  October  31   ^  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  27),  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   NEW  YORK    JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tho  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  news- 
paper clipping  which  has  been  sent  to 
me.  and  which  was  taken  trom  the  New 
York  Journal-American  of  Octob'^r  28 
Instant.  It  is  an  editorial  entitled  "Our 
Socialist   Revolution." 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IPrcin    the   New    Yrrk   Jeurnal -American    of 
Octc.b.T  28.  I9il  I 

OfR   SOc:.<i.IST     ■REVOLfTION" 

Tliat  the  new  dealers  plan  a  •■collective 
f  nited  Scate.^"  from  behind  the  smoke-sc  een 
ciefenie.  as  Alfred  M  Landon.  in  his  Kansas 
City  .-^tatemeiu  the  other  day.  afnrmed,  there 
Car.  be  little  dcubt  to  the  ob.-^ervmg  mind 

For  7  year?  almcst  every  measure  sponsored 
by  this  administration  and  forced  on  the 
people  by  u  Congress  flat  on  its  spineless  back 
ha>  earned  th.e  stamp  if  state  suci.ilism. 

Under  tn.e  decoy  of  that  mystical  word  "se- 
Ctir.ty  we  have  been  led  into,  a  greater  mse- 
cur.ty  than  has  ever  confronted  a  people. 

The  individual  withers  and  the  outlines  cf 
the  New  Deal  totahtanan  state  loom  more  and 
mere  cleailj  over  our  people 

Mr  La  .don  made  a  direct  accusation  whtn 
he  s  a-" 

"A  httle  kcroup  of  duniment  new  dealers 
a-e  u^^ng  national  dtfen.-e  a.-  a  shk  ke  scrLcn 
t^  liiiuinate  tlie  .-mall  bu.-inebsman.  ccneeu- 
trat.ng  pi  wer  m  a  ftw  hands 

".\^ter  that  they  fi>-ure  it  w.U  be  compara- 
tively ea.-y.  u.-mc  a>;ain  the  tlog.m  'hate  eco- 
no:i::c  royalists.'  to  Ir.sure  the  permanent 
establishment  ef  a  collective  state" 

The  cuni.ink:  hyp.^r.sy  of  the  new  dealers 
In  rejard  tc  "protecting  the  fovt-Otten  man" 
Is  expotcd  by  Mr.  Lai.dvn  in  thco;-  courageous 

"The  phgl'.t  of  the  small  businessman  in 
this  couiitiy  has  been  caustd  by  this  little  but 
Imlurniial  firoup  of  new  dealers  beheving  his 
day  is  pas'. 

"They  say  he  15  an  economic  anachronism, 
like  the  livery  stable.  While  say;ng  th.s  they 
■re  working  hand  :n  hand  wiih  big  business 
to  make  their  words  a  reality." 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF  ORECON 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Necessarily  in  a  giant  business  corr.cra'icn 
called  the  totalitarian  state,  toward  which  we 
are  headvid.  the  sn.aii  businessman  will  go  to 
the  wall. 

State  capitalism — which  is  the  commu- 
fas.'Lst  cbjec'ive  cf  .he  New  D- ai — is  mter- 
t -ted  cnly  in  abfrcrbing  into  its  n:av  the  large 

1    .du.SiMLS 

Tlia:  IS  one  of  the  rea.=(:ns  T^hy  ycu  will 
observe  mere  and  more  small  st.-res  fcr  rent 
in  :,ur  cities. 

The  l.ttle  felicw  can  no  loneer  compete 
wi  h  the  Leon  Henderson^  and  the  New  Deal 
State  monopoiisLs 

T;,ic.i.i<  the  ultimate  end  of  this  growing 
powei  cf  centralized  business  in  Washington, 
Ml  Landcn  says  that  first  come  big  cartels, 
huge  private  monopolies,  man.iged  by  the 
State — then  ; 

"The  iiiivitable  appearance  of  the  man  on 
horjeback,  who  always  follows  the  elimination 
of  the  80-aere  farmer  and  the  small  business- 
man." 

This  has  been  his'orically,  the  logic  of  all 
such  movemco'-s  as  the  State  socialistic  move- 
ment, now  becoming  factually  v.s.ble  behind 
the  defense  program 

Mr  Land'n  sum.s  up  m  the  followma  word- 
picture,  which  should  set  us  all  tc  thinking — 
and  to  acting: 

"Out  of  this  war.  reeard.c-s  of  wliat  cur 
pait  in  it  may  be.  ':..-  l.tt.e  group  of  new 
dealers  hopes  to  es'.ibli.-n  be\ond  repeal  their 
collfctlve  state,  it  nuakes  no  difference  to 
these  new  dealers  if  men  employed  by  small 
business  are  thrcwn  out  cf  work  and  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  cold  ccmfc  rt  of  public 
aid.  This  CTily  increa.^es  the  number  ciep  nd- 
c:.t  up<  n  the  s'ate  and  thus  makes  eas.er 
the  establishment  rf  the  new  world  order." 

War  for  the  defense  cf  cur  country? 

Prsitively,   if  r.ect.-sary 

But  what  will  it  pr.  fit  the  American  people 
toi  g;iin  the  "glorit-"  of  victory  If  it  lose  Its 
cwn  snui— its  mental,  spiritual,  and  indus- 
trial freedcm? 


Words  Are  No  Deeds 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   ST.'\TES 


Friday.  Octfhcr  31  ^Icgi'^lative  day  lJ 
Monday.  Octchcr  27),  I'jil 


EDITORIAL   FROM    NEW    ORLEANS    TIMES - 
PICAYUNE 


Into  the  barbers  of  our  friends.  Cur  Ameri- 
can ships  must  be  protected  by  cur  American 
Navy.  •  •  •  Our  national  will  must  speak 
from  every  aesembly  line — yes.  from  every 
coal  mine,  t|ie  all-inclusive  whole  of  cux 
vast  Industrial  machine.  •  •  •  Our  output 
must  be  multiplied.  It  cannot  be  hampered 
by  the  selfis|i  obstruction  of  a  small  but 
dangerous  mtnorlty  ol  Industrial  managers 
Who  hold  out  for  extra  profits  or  'business  as 
usual.'  It  caiinot  be  hampered  by  the  selfish 
obstruction  alt  a  small  but  dangerous  mi- 
nority of  labpr  leaders  v.-bo  arc  a  menace 
to  the  Clause  ♦f  labor  itself  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation  as  a  v»|hole."' 

Repeal  of  tkie  foolish  Neutrality  Act  pro- 
visions which  shackle  the  Nation's  defense 
powers  and  rights  and  so  endanger  its  safety 
is  the  duty  ol  Congress;  the  House  has  per- 
formed part  Of  the  task  and  acticn  by  the 
Senate  le,  no^  awaited.  The  hampering  of 
defense  prediction  by  the  selfish  obstruc- 
tion of  a  sraajl  but  dangerotis  minority  still 
persists  despite  Mr  Roosevelt's  avowed  de- 
termination 3  months  ago  to  use  the  gov- 
ernmental porwer  for  its  prevention.  The 
American  people  cheered  that  determination 
when  he  annojunced  it  on  May  27  last.  They 
welcome  his  bew  declaration  that  essential 
defense  prcdilction  cannot  be  hampered  by 
the  "selfish  obstruction"  that  has  persisted 
in  defiance  of  his  earlier  condemnation.  But 
they  know  such  obstruction  has  not  been 
cleared  away  by  his  latest  utterance  any 
more  than  it  ^as  by  that  cf  5  months  ago. 

They  realiz^  in  brief  that  "words  are  no 
deeds" — and  jthat  deeds  are  imperatively 
needed  In  thi<  national  emergency  and  world 
crisis.  Why  the  President  has  hesitated  so 
Icng  to  matcft  his  fine  words  with  action  Is 
cf  far  less  consequence  now  than  whether 
he  is  ready  td  "speak  out  in  deeds"  in  this 
living  present}.  It  is  our  belief  thai  a  huge 
and  fully  aro(ised  American  majority  stands 
ready  to  bacJjj  resolute  measures  to  end  the 
selfish  cbstruotion  which  Imperils  democracy 
and  freedom.  And  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  determii^ed  and  effective  governmental 
action  of  that] sort  is  considerably  overdue. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editciial 
from  the  Ne'>v  Orleans  Tinies-P.cay'vine  if 
October  29,  1941,  entitled  ■■Woidb  Are  No 
Deeds  " 

There  being  no  oJjjecMon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ■ 

lFr-„m   the   New   Orleans   Tinii-s-P.cayune  of 
Octooer  29.  1941  ; 

WORDS     ARE     NO     DFEE'S 

From  President  Rocseveit's  Navy  Day  ad- 
dress we  quote  these  stirring  passages  as 
surest  of  national  apprcval  and  support i 

"Our  American  merchant  sf-iips  must  be 
armed  tc  defend  then:selves  against  the  r.-. t- 
tksnakes  of  the  sea.  Our  Ameriri^n  mercl'.af.t 
ships  must   be  free  to  carry  Anaerican  goods 


Di;^e?.l  of  International  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF  , 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CO-NNECTICt-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October  30,  1941 


ARTICLE  FTvOM   AMERICAN   JOURNAL    OP 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


I 


Mr.  SHANtEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  insert  this  tribute  to  the 
recent  publications  of  the  legal  adviser  to 
the  State  Department.  Green  Haywocd 
Hackworth,  by  Prof.  Charles  Cheney 
Hyde  in  the  turrent  Axnerican  Journal  ci 
InternationaJ  Law: 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law] 

Book    REVIEWS    AND  NOTES 

IDlgest  of  Int«maticnal  Law.  By  Green  Hay- 
wocd Hackvrorth.  legal  adviser  of  the  De- 
partm.ent  c^  State.  2  vols.  Department  of 
State  Publications  Nos.  1506  and  1521. 
Washington^  Government  Printing  OfBce, 
1940  and  1^41  Pp  ix.  803;  v.  829  $2 
(vol.  I);  »1  t5  (vol    II).] 

The  publicaition  of  these  two  long-awaited 
volumes,    which   are    understood    to    be    the 
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precursor  of  five  others  that  are  to  complete 
the  series,  will  be  a  source  cf  real  satisfac- 
tion to  workers  in  the  field  of  international 
law.  "For  the  most  part,"  according  to  Mr. 
Hackworth.  "the  Digest  represents  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subjects  discussed  as  revealed  by  the 
voluminous  records  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  decisions  of 
the  Federal  courts,  opinions  of  tlie  Attorneys 
General,  etc."  He  has  given  attention  to  the 
historical  and  factual  settings  of  the  material 
presented  as  a  means,  he  declares,  of  enabling 
the  reader  to  make  proper  evaluation  of 
opinions  and  pronouncements  He  has, 
moreover,  also  gone  far  beyond  the  range  of 
such  materials,  printing,  for  example,  the 
relevant  views  of  the  Permanent  Court  cf 
International  Justice,  as  well  as  those  of 
some  foreign  domestic  tribunals,  and  occa- 
sionally also  the  views  of  commentators 

Following  the  path  blamed  by  Dr.  Francis 
Wharton,  and  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore, 
Mr  Hackworth  has  earned  on  their  invalu- 
able explorations  by  investigation  of  mate- 
rials to  cover  an  extended  period  of  some  35 
years.  A  work  of  such  wide  scope  could  not, 
he  declares,  "be  accomplished  by  the  labors 
of  a  single  worker";  and  he  accordingly,  with 
characteristic  generosity  and  candor,  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  "a  small  group 
of  energetic  and  resourceful  people  engaged 
in  research"  ' 

On  Mr.  Hackworth.  however,  has  rested  the 
full  burden  as  editor.  Judge,  appraiser,  and 
expositor.  He  has  bcrne  it  well.  The  result 
is  an  achievement  of  great  distinction  and 
lasting  value  which  bears  his  own  imprint 
as  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor  and  thought 

The  two  initial  volumes  of  the  digest  do 
not  purport  to  be  a  commentary,  but  rather 
a  compilation  of  documents.  These  are  by  i.o 
means  confined  to  discussions  of  problems  of 
international  customary  or  conventional  law. 
They  frequently  concern  the  domestic  statu- 
tory law  of  the  United  States,  and  embrace 
data  Interpretative  of  it.  Enunciations  of 
International  law  by  the  legal  adviser  are  illu- 
minating whenever  made,  but  they  are  rela- 
tively infrequent.  It  Is  hoped  that  In 
future  volumes  he  may  be  disposed  to  express 
himself  far  more  often.  It  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Department  of  State  can- 
not appropriately  offer  critical  comment  on 
the  stand  in  law  taken  by  his  own  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  when  he  is  confronted  with  a 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  relative  to  a  rule  of  interna- 
tional law.  he  can  hardly  do  more  than  record 
the  fact  and  point  to  the  views  of  both. 
(See.  for  example,  materials,  vol  II,  sec.  173, 
on  exemptions  from  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
"other  public  vessels")  It  is  a  happy  fea- 
ture of  the  digest  that  it  offers  foc)d  for 
thought  rather  than  directions  for  thinking. 
Accordingly  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  free  to 
make  his  own  deductions  from  the  wealth 
of  materials,  and  if  in  atti  mpting  to  do  so 
he  finds  himself  confronted  with  no  easy  task 
he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  realizing  that 
the  editor  has  not  sought  to  deprive  him 
of  it. 

Volume  I  embraces  five  chapters  that 
pertain,  respectively,  to  International  law; 
states,  territories,  and  governments;  recog- 
nition;   territory  and  sovereignty   of  states; 


'  Mr  Hackworth  mentions  as  in  that  group 
Miss  Marjorle  Whitcman,  Mr.  Durward  V. 
Sandller.  Miss  Katherlne  E  Fife,  Mr.  Sidney 
D.  Spear,  Mr.  John  H  Halderman.  Mr  Wil- 
liam W  Bishop,  Jr  .  Mr.  John  Maktos.  Mr. 
Frederick  M  Dlven.  Mr.  E.  Barbour  Hutchison, 
and  Miss  Alberta  Colc'.aser,  as  collectors  and 
analyzers  of  vast  quantities  of  material. 


and  national  Jurisdiction  and  territorial  lim- 
its. Volume  II  embraces  chapters  6  to  8. 
inclusive,  pertaining  to  national  Jurisdiction; 
exemptions  from  territorial  Jurisdiction;  and 
the  high  seas  and  interoceanic  canals.  In 
his  preface  Mr  Hackworth  adverts  to  the 
fact  that,  as  a  departure  from  the  arrange- 
ment followed  In  the  earlier  digests,  chapters 
on  domicile,  conventional  and  diplomatic 
relations,  and  intervention  have  "been  omit- 
ted, adding,  however,  that  "material  on  those 
subjects  is  incorporated  at  appropriate  places 
in  other  chapters."  Whenever  documents 
contained  in  the  digest  have  been  printed 
elsewliere  as  public  documents,  as  in  the 
volumes  pertaining  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  reference  to  the  fact  is 
noted  and  the  reader  so  aided  when  consult- 
ing the  latter.  It  Is  announced  that  an 
index  to  the  entire  digest  will  be  found  in 
the  final  volume. 

Highly     Illuminating     are     the     materials 
which    are    offered    in    relation    to    various 
phases  of  recognition   (vol.  I.  ch.  Ill);    and 
they  are  occasionally   interspersed   with   au- 
thoritative   statements    by    Mr.    Hackworth. 
summarizing  the  practices  of  his  country  or 
modificatioi^s  of  its  policy.     (See,  for  exam- 
ple, vol,  I.  pp,  174.  190,  327.  and  opinion  of 
the   legal   adviser,  p.  351).     Interesting  ma- 
terial is  assembled  concerning  polar  and  sub- 
polar regions  (vol.  I.  sec.  67).  in  which  is  dis- 
closed the  recent  reservations  by  the  United 
States  of  "rights  which  it  or  its  citizens  may 
have"  in  particular  areas  (vol   I.  p.  460).    The 
legal  status  of  the  Guano  Islands  appertain- 
ing to  the  United  States,  in  the  light  of  the 
statutory  law.  is  faithfully  dealt  with  (vol.  I, 
sec.  77).     The  arbitration  of  Latin-American 
boundary  disputes  has  inspired  the  offering 
of  numerous  documents  relative  to  the  mat- 
ter (vol.  I.  sec.  105);  and  the  boundary  prob- 
lems confronting  the  United  States  on  both 
its  northern  and  southern  frontiers  have  been 
considered     (vol.    I,    sees.    106-107).     Docu- 
ments on  the  Jurisdictional  rights  of  a  State 
in  the  variety  of  situations  that  constantly 
confront  It  are  numerous  and  revealing  (vol. 
II,    ch.   VI),   as   well   as   those    pertaining   to 
exemptions  from  territorial  Jurisdiction  (vol. 
II.  ch.  V^Il).     Occasionally  a  fresh  problem  is 
revealed  which  may  not  be  generally  kncwn 
to  have  arisen,  such  as  that  growing  out  of 
a  British  assertion  in  1932,  of  a  right  to  levy 
light  dues  for  every  occasion  on  which  a  ship 
passed  and  derived  benefit  from  certain  ligiit- 
houses   and   buoys  situated   on   or   near   the 
coast  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands  (vol.  II,  pp.  270-272).     In   the   treat- 
ment  of   asylum  m  embassies  and  legations 
there  Is  printed  the  authoritative  expression 
of  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  of 
January  27,   1925   (vol.   II,  p.  628).     Careful 
attention  and  numerous  documents  are  de- 
voted to  the  nationality  of  vessels   (vol.  II, 
pp    724-769),   and   they  are   but  a  fragment 
of  the  large  chapter   (VTII)    on  the  high  seas 
and    interoceanic    canals.    These    are    mere 
tidbits  With  which  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
those  who  profess  an   interest   in   Interna- 
tional law  and  seek  light  thereon. 

At  a  time  when  a  vast  war  Is  engrossing 
the  attention  of  society  -within  as  well  as 
without  America,  inspiring  the  frequent  dec- 
laration that  international  law  has  ceased  to 
be,  it  is  a  happy  augury  that  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State  should,  with  its 
approval  and  desire,  publish  the  Initial  vol- 
umes of  a  serie.s  dedicated  to  the  effort  to 
reveal  what  the  United  States  conceives  that 
law  to  be.  The  time  was  never  more  oppor- 
tune for  such  a  service.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  performed  In  masterly  fashion.  We  see 
in  the  making  one  of  the  really  great  Amer- 
ican contributions  to  the  literature  on  the 
law  of  nations. 

Chakles  Cheney  Hvde. 


Job  Insurance 


vEXTENSION  OF  I;LMARK3 
or  I 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN  I 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  IMTFD   S^TATES 


Friday.  October  31   ilcgislatii'^  day  of 
Monday.  October  27).  IV-^: 


EDITORIAL  FROM  MARINETTE 
EAGLE-STAR 


w:.- ) 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
here  a  very  interesting  editorial  printed 
in  the  Marinette  Eagle-Star  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Social  Security  Board,  wh  h 
has  t>een  urging  the  Piesideni  to  fidt  i  .il- 
ize  the  Wisconsin  State  unemployment 
compensation  law.  I  ask  tliat  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  'h-  RFer>RD. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Marinette    (Wis.)    Eagle-Star   of 
October  21,  1941) 

JOB  INSURANCE 

"Reports  from  Washington  reveal  that  the 
Social  Security  Board  is  urging  the  President 
to  federalize  our  State  unemployment -com- 
pensation laws,  with  all  funds  pooled -and  all 
employers  paying  a  uniform  fiat  pay-roll  tax 
regardless  of  varying  experience." 

This  was  the  opening  paragraph  of  an  arti- 
cle in  a  Madison  newspaper  Sunday  It  was 
written  by  Stanley  Rector,  of  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation department  of  the  Wis- 
consin Industrial  Commi.sslon.  Monday,  Paul 
V.  McNutt.  Federal  Securities  Administrator, 
confirmed  reports  that  President  Roosevelt 
will  soon  ask  Congress  to  authorise  complete 
federalization  of  Ohio's  system  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  those  of  other  States. 
Said  H    C    Atkinson.  Ohio  administrator- 

"Mr.  McNutfs  statement  is  the  be--  eM- 
dence  that  a  wholesale  attack  ha.-  !>•  >  u 
planned  In  Washington,  as  Gov  John  W. 
Brlcker  has  charged,  to  smear  State  adminis- 
trations of  unemployment  insurance" 

The  cry  of  politic-?  might  be  raised  regard- 
ing the  Ohio  situation,  but  such  Is  not  the 
case  "With  Rector,  who  poins  out  why  Wi.'<-oii- 
sln  is  oppased  to  tlie  Federal  plan  and  what 
it  would  mean  to  the  Wisconsin  system.  For 
one  thing.  Rector  says,  federalization  "would 
doubtless  mean  draining  of  our  pfesent  Stata 
reserve  fund,  or  future  contributlcnis.  to  help 
finance  unemployment  in  other  States;  and 
would  thus  wipe  out  present  resi.^ousltalli- 
ties  for  careful  management.  It  might  even 
mean  the  end  of  Wisconsin's  unemployment 
reserve  law.  which  we  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Nation." 

That  is  reason  enough  for  Wiaconsin's  op- 
position to  federalization  of  unemployment 
compen.sation  laws.  However.  Rector  quotes 
the  President's  recommendation  on  social- 
security  legislation  in  1935  as  ona  of  the  best 
arguments  against  the  proposed  change  I;i 
that  recommendation  Mr   Roosevelt  said: 

"An  unemployment -compensation  system 
should  be  constructed  in  such  i  way  as  to 
afford  every  practicable  aid  and  incentive 
toward  the  larger  purpose  of  employment 
stabilization.  Moreover,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  stabilization  of  private  emplo(\ment  Fed- 
eral legislation  should  not  foreclose  the 
States  from  establishing  means  lor  inducing 
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l!'.du'-tr:pp  t.,  nlTcrd  an  even  gr.  a-.r  f'.ab:!l- 
Eatir  i;  of  (  ri.plcyment  " 

Tlu-  W  »<Tt.!^;r.  law  (-rripi.Ts.zes  Job  secu!:-.y 
t\-  placir-^  a  jjri-miurn  u:i  crtfefui  niiUiage- 
n'.'i:'  M'-rpri-.T.  the  Wisconsin  system  is 
Ire  :.-  m  ;r::';^-  and  Is  operating  efficiently. 
f,,  ::.!■  t-'  :;^  :;.:-'-  C'^ni-Mdpnng  It  by  far  the 
I}..--  in  the  c(  untry  Fedfrali^aticn  w.:i,:d 
ti;.-t.w  the  wi'.t  :<  thir.g  into  politics  aud  its 
aitc:.cl..:.t  i:..ffir>;.,.y^ 


John  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

_     HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Friday,  Octubfr  31  <Jcgislative  day  of 
M. II dan.  Ccti.ber  27),  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   ARTHUR   KROCK 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid(.nt,  I  ask 
unanimcu.s  consent  ic  have  p'int>'d  in  the 
Apptnci'.x  of  t!:e  Record  a  very  uble  and 
valuablf  arUcle  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Ktxck  \vh:Ch  appeared  in  the  New  Ycrk 
Times  of  October  31. 

Th.ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ."iid-rt  d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcHow.s: 

[Frem    the   New   York   Times   of   Oc'clDcr  31, 
19411 

Why  Hard  Names  Are  Not  DiSTtrRBiNG 
Mr     Lewis 

(By   Artliur   Krock) 

Washington.  October  30  — If  John  L  Lewis, 
ftlter  notityirig  hi?  union  as.'-ociateN  m  the 
captive  nunes  to  ^o  tack  to  work  fi  r  15  days. 
Bt  least,  tuok.  .'•tt.H-k  at  that  Pkiint  of  hi.>  new 
aps^-ts  as  a  !•  ader  lu  must  have  ft  It  very  w-ell 
satl.<fird.  The  lr.crea.'=eci  strength  of  his  p<.j- 
sition,  pained  by  boldne.s'^  and  a  shrewd  estl- 
rirtte  I'f  tlie  (I'lvornment's  lack  of  that  qual- 
ity in  t]:e  prenii.-*s,  inu.-^t  have  ?ot:thed  any 
sting  inflicted  by  the  names  hurled  at  Mr. 
Lewis  ill  Congress  and  out  of  it  since  he  detied 
the    Presid>-nt   and   public  opinion. 

He  mlcht  fitly  have  parodied  the  nursery 
rhyme,  savin.:: 

"Stroi'.i?  poncitd  might  break  my  bones. 
But  nanit.,  will   r.iver  hurt  me." 

And  from  one  highly  resp)ectable  quarter, 
eminent  m  industry  and  in  public  life,  there 
came  n-n  as,^a^.lng  epithet.-,  but  praise  lor 
Mr  L^^wis  Th.it  prai.^  wa-  uttered  by  Myron 
C  Tav'.^r  fi--ni--r  cli-onnan  of  the  board  of 
the  Ur.ited  State?  Steel  Corporation,  diplo- 
matic envoy  to  the  Vatican,  after  Mr  Lewi?, 
having  put  his  case  m  the  most  favorable 
position  It  hiis  occupied  since  the  row  begun, 
agreed  t^  permit  work  during  the  formulation 
of  a  settlem.ent  plan  he  is  not  comm.itted  to 
aci  ept 

"I  am  very  mtuh  eratifled  "  said  Mr  Tay- 
lor "a'  thf-  oroad  and  cooperative  attitude 
which  Mr  Lew;.-  has  displa^d  in  this  situ- 
ation in  a  tune  if  treat  national  peril. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
leader  does  nut  lack  a  sense  of  sardonic  ha- 
mor  He  well  rtal:zed  the  impact  of  this 
handsome  bcuqopr  on  those  who.  indignant 
ever  h.;-  tre.i  n;.  :.t  (  the  President  and  h.s 
seiJish  Use  of   tl.j   national   crisis  to  gam  an 


e.xtra  advanta.ne  fur  his  mine  workers  thtiy 
have  nrit  before  enjoyed,  attacked  him  a-  a 
saboteur  of  the  defen.sc  efTurt  and  were  mak- 
ing headway  m  runsim  puiilic  ar.d  congr.!S- 
Eional  opinion  behind  legislation  to  prevent 
£uch  actions  as  hi>. 

hf:  knows  po:  iticians 
Mr  Lewis  i-  an  inf;rnied  :ynic  about  poll- 
ticiai..-=  and  b:.:  hu^iutssmen.  so  perhaps  be 
h:i;  had  no  d:.ubt  from  thi?  beginning  that 
he  w.uld  gam  m  -re  of  hl5  point  than  even  the 
Pre.-ident  would  cf  his.  He  well  knows  that 
in  labor  matters  the  Government  is,  to  quote 
Pa.  rre  Cott's  analysis  of  the  causes  cf  the  de- 
bacle of  France,  "too  timid  to  enforce  on  the 
minority  the  will  of  the  majority";  that  It 
lacks  a  firm  and  consistent  labor  policy;  and 
that  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board. 
by  Its  very  set-up.  is  nerher  neutral  nor 
povvtTful 

Nt,^-  w€  k  Mr  L.  w-  may  not  be  in  the 
triumphant  pf..-r.iGn  wf  today.  Next  week, 
or  later,  the  administration  may  gain  the 
courage  to  adopt  and  exectite  a  labor  policy 
that  Will  give  to  unions  no  more  than  Is 
just  Congress  may  have  gained  the  courage 
to  p.is.t  legislation  that  will  ^pike  all  shotguns 
.-uch  ?.s  the  one  Mr  Lewis  held  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's head  thi=  week  Public  opinion 
may  rise  to  a  point  where  t'ne-se  miracles  can 
happen. 

But  unless  or  until  these  phenomena  oc- 
cur Mr  Lewis  can  count  hi-  gains  with  satis- 
faction     They  are  numerous 

He  three  times  rejected  an  appeal  from  the 
President  to  order  the  captive  mine  workers 
hark  into  the  pits,  insisting  that  before  he 
ciid  c  the  National  Defence  Mediation  Board 
niu.-t  reconsider  Its  refusal  to  pass  on  his 
union-shcp  demand.  The  President  arranged 
that  his  condition  shall  be  met. 

Mr  Le.vis,  having  set  a  deadline  and  called 
cut  the  miners  when  the  issue  was  not  settled 
to  his  satisfaction  by  the  time  It  expired, 
today  set  another:  November  15 

He  declined  to  be  dealt  with  by  letter  and 
tlius  brought  about  the  personal  summons 
to  the  White  House  which  from  the  start  it 
has  b' en  his  intention  to  require.  He  well 
knew  th.e  Presideat  hcped  net  to  be  obliged 
tc  appeal  to  him  in  per.-on, 

FREE    AS    ATX 

Mr    Lewis   drew  tlie  all-important   conce^- 

?lcn  that  he  ar.d  hi':  unions  are  not  bound 
by  the  Nnti'^na!  Defer.'-e  Mediation  Board's 
findings  ;f  hr  dees  not  liice  it  The  same 
re'^ervatirn  \vn«  mad'  fcr  the  steel  com- 
panifs,  but  nfarlv  all  of  them  previously 
aereed  to  accept  the  results  of  arbitration 
und'^r  one  or  the  other  cf  tlie  proposals  made 
by  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board, 
It  Will  be  much  more  dl3:<  ult  for  them  to 
take  advantaee  cf  their  reservation. 

H-  '-virvivfd  press  and  congressional  epi- 
thf't.":  rang.ng  from  "s.ibeteur"  and  "czar"  to 
"traitor"  and  in  the  end  ■'vas  given  the  ac- 
cclade  cf  patriot   by  Mr    Taylor, 

Bec.rjse  of  the  tripartite-grcup  set-up  of 
Na'ir-na:  Defen^^e  Med.:;»-if-r.  B^ard  Mr,  Lewis' 
c'.\n  creature,  President  Murray  cf  the  Con- 
gress of  Ir.dusTial  Ortranizations,  who  has 
already  declared  m  f.ivcr  of  his  boss'  demand 
m  the  captive  m.mes.  will  sit  as  one  cf  the 
Judces  Mr  Lewis  kncws  how  effectively  Mr. 
Murray  will  use  this  week's  incidents  to  in- 
duce the  Beard  to  yield  tc  the  union. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Defen.sc  Mediation  Board 
must  vote  for  the  viccry  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Oreanizations  c:-  sacrifice  an  ad- 
vantage to  their  own  uniors 

Mr  Lewis  still  has  his  5ho*eun  Ar.il  he 
has  been  given  seme  extra  rounds  of  arr.niu- 
niticn  by  those  aeamst  wliom  he  has  been 
aim.mg   it 

These  triumphs  are  not  inconsiderable  for 
a  later  Iead>  r  who  took  on  all  comers,  in- 
cluding the  President  of  th?  United  States. 


American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


5EN 


or  NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN   THE  StNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  October  27,  1941 
ADDRESS   BY   DR    J    O     DOWNEY 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Downey  of  General 
Motors  Gorporaticn  before  the  annual 
conferenoe  of  the  Robert  Morris  Associ- 
ates in  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  September  23. 
1941,  on  the  subject  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

There  J)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordefed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow$: 

For  contenlence  of  exposition,  the  war  and 
Its  effects  pnay  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  first  would  extend  from  the  present  to 
the  ccnclvision  of  the  actual  military  conflict 
phase  of  trie  war.  The  second  would  Include 
the  reconstruction  and  readjustment  post- 
war period.  The  third  would  include  the  real 
post-war  world  eccncmy  and  would  continue 
for  a  period  of  about  10  years  following  the 
completloi  of  the  immediately  essential  re- 
construction and  readjustments. 

Regarding  the  results  of  the  first  period  or 
that  of  actual  warfare.  I  am  highly  optimistic; 
of  the  sedond  period  or  that  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  ireadjustment,  I  am  deeply  pe.^sl- 
mistlc:  of;  the  third  or  long-term  period  of 
the  post-\^ar  world  economy.  I  am  qualifledly 
optimisticl  My  qualification  is  based  upon 
whether  dr  not  we  place  In  power  a  political 
administrttlon  with  the  ability  and  foresight 
to  recognite  and  properly  deal  with  the  great 
world  problems  of  that  future  period. 

The  wofld  of  the  future  will  be  precisely 
what  we  iriake  of  it  and  we  in  America  prob- 
ably will  exercise  the  greatest  influence  of 
any  singly  political  state.  As  we  go  along 
and  dcclcle  and  define  the  kind  of  a  world 
in  which  we  should  like  to  live,  we  then 
must  go  out  and  fight  for  It.  It  will  not 
come  to  Us  through  default.  I  assure  you 
that  thosi  who  are  Interested  In  the  sociali- 
zation of  .America,  and  of  the  world  In  gen- 
eral, already  have  drafted  and  adopted  gen- 
eral plans,  and  are  actively  at  work  to  put 
them  into  force.  Those  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  tihe  socialization  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world  must  agree  upon  a  plan  and 
fight  for  Its  adoption. 

The  moet  fundamental  factor  In  the  world 
of  the  future  will  be  political,  not  economic. 
The  econaunlc  affairs  to  a  considerable  extent 
will  take  pare  of  themselves,  provided  they 
are  not  t^o  greatly  handicapped  with  inept 
political  administration.  I  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  that  never  before  in  all  his- 
tory has  «  generation  of  men  In  one  nation 
been  give*  the  opportunity  to  create  and  put 
into  fore*  political  and  economic  pullcles 
Which  will  have  so  lasting  an  effect  upon  the 
future  of  all  the  world.  We  are  presented 
with  th|^  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
stralghteri  out  the  world  through  sound  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  in  tlje  long  run  we  will  do  otherwise. 

It  is  highly  probable  tnat  for  the  next  few 
years  forign  affairs,  as  military,  economic, 
and  politcaJ.  will  occupy  first  place  in  the 
attention  of  our  Government  and  our  people. 
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Our  domestic  afTairs.  important  as  they  are, 
will  be  eclipsed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
foreign  affairs.  Domestic  problems.  Instead 
of  receiving  adequate  attention  and  solution, 
will  become  worse,  more  muddled,  more  con- 
fuse", and  there  will  be  further  application 
of  the  Government  policy  of  restrictlonism. 
Although  foreign  affairs  will  be  In  the  as- 
cendancy, we  should  not  lose  sieht  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  fact  that  domestic  affairs  are 
more  fundamental.  If  ou'  domestic  policies 
In  the  past  had  not  been  sound,  we  would 
not  have  a  nation  today:  find  if  our  domestic 
policies  arc  not  sound  in  the  future,  we  will 
not  continue  to  have  a  nation.  We  would 
lose  our  sovereignty;  we  v  ould  be  controlled 
by  others  If  we  are  not  sovereign,  we  can 
have  no  foreign  affairs. 

Our  foreign  policy  In  the  present  world 
crisis  has  crystallized  rather  clearly:  it  is 
committed  to  the  destruction  of  Hitlerism. 
The  most  ardent  l.sclationlsts  will  admit  the 
necessity  of  stopping  Hitler  or  any  other 
r.ggressor.  The  lack  of  unity  in  the  Nation 
today  is  not  so  much  on  the  proposition  of 
upsetting  and  destroying  all  the  aggressor 
tendencies  and  influences:  It  is  more  on  the 
methods  and  procedures  In  the  attainment 
of  this  objective. 

In  this  world  you  elth?r  rule  or  you  get 
ruled.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  your  motives 
are  the  highest  and  sanctioned  by  all  the 
ethics,  or  whether  you  are  Just  a  bunch  of 
gangsters  and  racketeers  like  Hitler.  Stalin. 
Muss<:)llni.  and  the  Japanese  Army.  The  effect 
Is  the  same — you  rule  or  you  get  ruled 

The  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  Probably  the  first  phase  was  the 
American  Revolution  of  1776  The  next  phase 
was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Tlie  third  phase 
was  the  Spanish-American  War.  In  which  the 
British  supported  our  position  against  the 
continental  powers  The  fourth  phase  -'as 
the  last  World  War.  From  the  last  World  War 
to  the  present  time  there  was  practically  no 
change  in  the  center  because  of  the  innumer- 
able mistakes  made  in  British  imperial  pol- 
icy. During  the  present  war  the  shift  has 
been  so  rapid  that  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  strategic  ba.ses  on  British- 
owned  Islands  actually  caused  amazement  In 
uninformed  circles. 

The  maximum  potentialities  of  American 
industry  cannot  be  developed  without  coor- 
dination and  some  centralized  control.  In 
addition.  It  affords  the  only  way  of  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  out  of  people. 
You  cannot  beat  man-hours  except  with  more 
man-hours  The  German  ;  are  Just  as  smart 
or  smarter  in  some  lines  as  the  Americans. 
They  have  been  working  to  the  utmost  for  an 
Incredibly  long  time.  The  cost  of  the  Ger- 
man preparedness  effort  Is  rather  well  known 
If  that  effort  were  translated  into  man-hours 
and  these  man-hours  evaluated  at  American 
costs  of  materials  and  wages,  we  would  have 
a  good  idea  of  what  our  war  effort  would 
cost  just  to  catch  up  with  what  the  Ger- 
mans have  done,  let  alone  the  problem  of 
getting  ahead  of  them.  Total  German  arma- 
ment expenditures  since  the  advent  of  Hitler 
are  about  $150,000,000,000.  Again,  I  empha- 
size, that  we  can  beat  man-hours  only  with 
more  man-hours. 

The  first  period,  or  military  conflict  phase, 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  one  pur- 
pose— 1.  e  ,  to  win  the  war  The  war  should 
not  be  used  as  a  subterfuge  to  Introduce 
state  socialism  or  to  undermine  our  constitu- 
tional processes. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  Germany 
will  receive  a  complete  military  defeat  by 
the  end  of  1943.  certainly  by  S.-ptember 
1944.  provided  the  production  and  delivery 
of  war  goods  goes  forward  as  contemplated. 

Once  the  tide  turns  anci  ultimate  defeat  of 
Germany  becomes  Inevitable,  it  Is  extremely 
d<.>ubtful  if  the  German  people  will  take  the 
pcimding  they  have  administered  to  the 
British. 


Should  the  German  armies  receive  com- 
plete military  defeat  and  the  population 
arise  In  general  revolution,  there  would 
be.  In  a  sense,  no  restraining  influence 
against  the  utter  destruction  of  many 
German  cities.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
war  there  was  the  great  restraining  and 
stabilizing  Influence  of  a  large  American 
Army  In  Europe.  Today  this  does  not  exist. 
When  the  full  furj-  of  the  east,  as  of  Russia. 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  even 
the  western  countries,  is  let  loose  upon  Ger- 
many, there  will  be  little  to  save  it.  The 
British  certainly  will  not  send  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Germany  to  protect  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  Russians  and  Poles.  As  a 
consequence.  Berlin  very  likely  may  receive  a 
fate  similar  to  that  of  ancient  Carthage,  and 
Carthage  may  become  the  symbol  of  what  is 
In  store  for  Germany  if  Germany  does  not 
capitulate  In  time  "to  save  itself.  Russia. 
Poland,  and  the  others  may  be  expected  to 
do  to  Germany  precisely  what  Germany  has 
done  and  is  trying  to  do  to  them.  There  is  no 
reasonable  or  logical  basis  to  expect  anything 
less  If  one  would  wish  to  visualize  Germany 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  war.  I  wculd  suggest 
a  visit  to  Warsaw  and  Rotterdam,  to  Kiev  and 
Leningrad 

But.  as  I  have  said.  1  expect  the  Germans 
to  quit.  The  Germans  have  a  plan  to  end 
the  war.  even  in  defeat.  They  are  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  wrongs  they  have  done  to 
others  and  of  the  retribution  that  will  be 
theirs,  and  this  they  are  determined  to  avoid. 
When  the  Germans  decide  that  their  defeat 
is  inevitable,  they  will  make  a  strong  plea  for 
capitulation  on  the  basis  of  the  occupation 
of  Germany  by  an  American  Army  and  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  communism.  Thus,  the  Germans,  in  their 
thoroughness,  expect  to  save  themselves  even 
in  defeat  I  would  venture  the  prediction 
that  tho.se  leaders  of  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee who  are  now  most  outspoken  against 
sending  an  -imerican  expeditionary  ferce 
outside  of  the  country  will  within  about  2 
years  reverse  themselves  and  be  equally  out- 
spKDken  in  denianding  that  an  American  ex- 
peditionary force  be  sent  to  Germany,  not  to 
fight  the  Germans,  but  to  save  them  from 
the  wrathful  vengeance  which  Is  their  due 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  period  of  the 
economic  and  political  effects  cf  the  war,  and 
regarding  this  I  am  deeply  pessimistic.  In 
the  first  place,  peace  probably  should  not  be 
declared  for  1  or  2  years,  or  perhaps  longer. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  cooling-off 
period  for  physical  reconstruction  and  politi- 
cal readjustment  during  which  Europe  should 
be  occupied  by  British  and  other  forces  to 
provide  restraint  and  stability.  The  world, 
particularly  Europe,  will  require  military,  po- 
litical, and  economic  policing 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  fighting 
two  wars:  first,  an  external  war  against  ag- 
gressors and.  secondly,  an  internal  war  be- 
tween the  Socialists  and  the  free  enterprisers. 
As  first  things  must  come  first,  all  interests 
must  unite  to  win  the  external  war.  then 
those  opposed  to  fundamental  change  in  the 
social  and  economic  system  should  unite  to 
oust  the  planners  and  socializers.  We  must 
put  our  house  in  order  here  to  better  aid  the 
reconstruction  and   readjustment  of  Europe. 

In  the  modern  world  weak  states  may  be  a 
menace.  In  the  recent  past  Belgium  and 
Holland  were  unwiliinK  or  unable,  or  both, 
to  protect  themselves  against  Germany  and 
thus  v.ere  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  France 
and  England.  The  same  has  been  true  of 
France  and  Its  possessions  of  Islands  and  lands 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  its  lack  of 
protection  of  those  islands  against  Germany. 
This  has  constituted  a  menace  to  us.  Na- 
tions rnd  peoples  possessing  lands  and  ter- 
ritories have  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
others  as  well  as  rights  from  others.  In  the 
future,  any  nation  that  becomes  a  menace 
to  another  through  failure  to  protect  its 
boundaries  will  be  occupied  by  other  defend- 
ers or  even  lose  its  sovereiKnty. 


1.1  order  to  satisfactorily  police  tir  world. 
Britain  will  have  to  occupy  and  maintain 
strategic  sites  in  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark, 
Prance.  Spain.  Italy.  North  Alncti.  the  Bal- 
kans, the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  India. 
At  some  point,  perhaps  at  the  Straits  ol 
Malacca  or  Singapore.  America  >»111  have  to 
occupy  and  maintain  a  series  of  strategic 
positions  through  the  East  Indies,  the  Orient. 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  on  toward  the  Straits  erf  Magellan, 
then  the  Falkland  Islands,  Dakar,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Madeira  Islands, 
Azores,  and  thence  to  Greenland.  There  are 
60  many  strategic  locations  to  be  occupied 
and  maintained  that  it  will  require  the  efforts 
of  both  America  and  Britain 

As  great  as  the  Communist  menace  may 
be.  it  lacks  the  drive,  the  dynamic  energy, 
and  the  appeal  that  has  characterized  the 
Nazi  movement.  In  this  country  we  have 
had  an  administration  in  power  for  9  years 
which  at  times  has  given  certain  comfort  to 
communism,  yet  the  movement  has  made  no 
great  progress.  In  fact,  with  n  change  of 
political  administration,  communism  lu 
America  would  be  little  more  than  an  aca- 
demic exercise  within  a  year  after  the  Instal- 
lation of  an  administration  typical  of  the 
directness  and  virility  of  the  American  people. 

If  the  political  administration  In  power  at 
the  end  of  the  war  should  be  Incfllned  to  so- 
cialization, this  undoubtedly  would  deepen 
the  chaos  in  Europe.  The, lack  (f  an  expe- 
ditionary force  in  Europe  and  If  Germany 
continues  the  war  until  the  German  Army 
is  destroyed  or  disintegrated,  thef-e  then  will 
be  no  effective  Influence  or  forte  to  block 
communism,  bolshevism.  or  otlier  extieme 
radicalism  from  overrunning  Europe  and  re- 
sulting in  a  series  of  revolutions,  perhaps 
worse  than  the  French  Revolution  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  and  perhatos  even  ap- 
proximating the  Russian  Revolution  of  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

We  now  turn  to  the  third  pejrlod  or  the 
period  of  the  real  post-war  ecotiomy.  The 
only  qualification  against  optimism  for  this 
period  is  the  polillcal  factor.  To  remove  this 
obstacle  we  should  begin  now  to  marshal  our 
forces  to  oust  the  socialistic,  radical,  and 
other  destructive  Influences  In  this  and  other 
nations. 

In  this  period  America  will  reach  new 
heights  of  prosperity  and  world  Importance, 
and  It  will  assume  its  true  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  world  fitting  to  its  Industrial  and 
other  supremacy.  | 

To  better  understand  the  )mJ)ortant  role 
America  will  assume  we  should  rt-fiect  a  mo- 
ment upon  what  America  is  doing  today  and 
what  has  made  It  great.  If  there  were  no 
America  today  the  world  would  be  Hitlerlzcd. 
Encland  would  have  capitulated  long  since, 
and  the  history  of  the  world  would  be 
changed  for  a  good  century  or  more.  But 
America  does  exist  and  will  stop  Hitler,  ana 
other  aggressor  movements  What  are  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
great  American  influence  which  is  now  sav- 
ing the  world?  First,  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  which  has  given  flexibility, 
adaptability,  creative  desire,  and  the  desire  to 
accumulate  and  posse.ss  Secondly.  American 
Industry  has  contributed  to  Amei  ican  great- 
ness. Business  won  the  last  World  War  and 
It  is  winning  this  World  War.  It  should  be 
emphasized  in  the  minds  of  all  tbat  the  Navy 
and  military  equipment  in  general  are  sym- 
bols of  American  industry.  Thie  Navy  and 
the  Army  can  be  no  better  than  the  industry 
of  the  Nation  behind  them.  The  American 
Navy,  a  product  of  big  business,  is  the  finest 
in  the  world  because  American  industry  is 
the  finest  in  the  world — it  cc*uld  not  bo 
Otherwise.  Yet  there  are  those  in  Govern- 
ment who  would  break  up  business  into  small 
units — atomize  is  the  word  they  use  for  It. 
If  this  policy  of  atomizatlon  of  Industry, 
which  has  l>een  recommended  by  Government 
officials  of  today,  bad  been   put  intj  tBect, 
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G'^rmany  alreaciv  wculd  have  ccnquered  Eng- 
la:.d   America,  and  the  ^^-hole  world 

There  Is  ev:df>nce  that  certain  elements 
v>  uld  URp  the  war  to  aclvar.ce  sonahsm,  that 
the  pnce-ccn'rol  b;!l  place?  urinnccssary  l'  n- 
centr;'ti.  n  of  power  :n  the  President,  that 
the  St  La'.vrerce  seaway  and  other  projects 
are  un«fur.d  e-ni.  m.cally  and  unnecessary 
at   this   time  of  financial   strain,  and   that   | 

m^iny  r.'-r.dffp !;.=  (-•  expend:tures  are  much  too     i 
hieh"  I 

Wo  nv  -urr  ur.deti  wrh  P'  litical  ar.d  eco-  ' 
r  m:'"  def':i';st.s  who  ehbly  assume  that  Ene- 
lai.d  Will  1.K  ..ilize  lndti«'ry,  that  America  is 
p.  mg  Scci.iiisT  a:.d  that  tl.e  private-enter- 
prise sy'-»em  will  not  be  revived  In  the  fir'^t 
plact',  Ei'.^'l.ir.d  IS  not  eolne  Soc.alst^t. 
Churchill  and  his  associates  are  not  Sociali.-ts 
r  .-  reformers  The  Bntl-h  Conservative  Party 
ci  ntrr  !s    the     Hou.se    of    Commcns    and    are 

Bctuiilly  runnini?  the  war.  Only  a  eenfial 
election  could  tarintr  about  a  Labor  or  Sociali-t 
prvernment  The  Britl.'-h  know  that  wnnii.g 
th.e  war  and  setting  up  a  bUMntsslike  ecv- 
crnmrnt  will  autrmaticallv  pr^.vide  all  the 
fieedi  m.s  without  th  ■  New  Deal  fancv  no:.- 
Bonse.  The  aim  of  the  post-wur  world  will 
be  an  ecojiomic  and  social  betterment  for  the 
le^s  privileged  for  the  little  man  Is  winning 
this  war  and  de.serves  more  Both  America 
and  Britain  arc  moving  toward  an  Improved 
Vilfare  i-f  all  ci'izenB.  but  not  tQ\-^ard  any 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  headed  bv  a 
despotic  or  oliparchic  inner  circle.  The 
leadership  cf  the  post-war  world  will  come 
from  that  type  cf  man  possessme  profe.sslonal 
and  technical  ccm.petence.  rather  than  frrm 
the  leaders  of  mas.--  movements,  a^ita'ors. 
aemaE!oes,  or  professicnal  so-called  reformers. 

In  the  future  world,  Industry  will  have  to 
^•atch  unemphjyment.  While  no  busine.ss 
can  employ  men  when  it  is  not  economically 
Justifl.Tble  to  do  so.  at  the  same  time  fcusinp^s 
collectively  must  lick  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. Bc'h  Hitler  and  the  New  Deal 
are  product.s  of  frustration.  The  presence 
In  any  country  of  million.s  of  unemployed  is 
dynamite  meii.icir.g  civilization 

The  British  Empire  Is  as  much  a  part  cf 
c\ir  defen.se  sy^  tern  as  Paiiama.  Cuba.  Hawaii. 
the  Philippine-.  Ala.-ka.  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
the  Atlantic  islands,  and  our  recently  ac- 
quired ba>es  If  we  aid  In  the  dtfense  of 
the  British  Empire,  we  must  have  ecjual 
ri^hus    in    the    devt  Icpment    of    its    resources. 

Tbe  world  must  be  or^'anized  on  the  basis 
Cf  open  markets,  with  trading  conducted  by 
l:tdividua;.>  ar. :!  private  enterprises  and  not 
by  eoverdmei.is  Governments  must  cccp- 
ernte    to    prevent    intt  rnational    cartels    and 

nionopohe.-i  from  retarding  the  necessary 
price  adjustirit  nts  to  bring  about  the  full 
use  of  the  worlds  resources.  A  reahstlc  atti- 
tude toward  wcrld  trade  is  issentlal;  we  mu^t 
accept  the  product.s  of  other  nations  :n  pay- 
ment for  our  goods  and  m  liquidation  of  tlie 
debts  that  have  accuniulated.  Tliere  ii-.u-t  be 
a  be'ter  equal. ty  of  opportunity  throughout 
the  w;  rid 

I  btli'-.e  thC'  ,«hift  from  the  war  ecci;;'my 
rf  inllat..jn  to  a  peace  economy  cf  dtflaticn 
wii:  bo  serious,  but  less  so  than  many  people 
suppose  The  obstacles  which  pr.'. ate  enter- 
pri.^e  must  cv«rcome  are  not  insuperable, 
and.  despite  th.em.  we  can  do  the  necessary 
job  cf  turni>h:ni;  cmplcyment.  There  are 
two  matters  of  paramount  importance.  The 
f.rst  IS  a  broader  development  cf  technologi- 
cal research,  because  investment  opportuni- 
ties and  employment  are  derived  fn^m  re- 
search. The  second  is  the  creation  through 
better  industrial  statesmanship  of  a  better 
understand. ng  en  the  part  of  the  general 
public  cf  t!ie  crucial  importance  m  cur  econ- 
omy of  t!ie  wurlt  giver  or  entrepreneur.  In 
recent  years  the  entrepreiieur  ha5  been  sub- 
jected to  unjustified  smears  and  indignities. 
Profits,  which  are  ncthmt;  more  than  the 
wages  of  eciuity  capital  Just  as"  interest  is  the 
wages  cf  gLvernment  bend  capital,  have  been 
regarded  a^s  a  w.ickcd  form  cf  income.     The 


past  abuses  of  businessmen  have  produced  a 
reaction  In  the  public  that  h,is  gene  to<3  far 
and  has  masked  the  importance  of  private 
enterprise  in  our  economy.  Gcvernment.  in- 
stead cf  smearing  enterpri.=e,  must  stimulate 
enterpi.se. 

There  shotild  be  a  policy  of  Incentive  rather 
than  one  of  retardation  and  clsccuragemcnt. 
Income  taxe.-  should  be  reduci  d  to  enccurnpe 

e.-^t.ite  biiildir.g.  then  the  estate  taxes  will  liq- 
uidate tl-.e  r;atio:.al  debt  within  a  cenerallcn. 
Tl-.ere  is  little  objection  to  heavy  estate  taxes 
when  used  for  this  purpose.  Morecver.  each 
etneration  should  earn  its  own  way.  Strati- 
fication cf  the  social  set-up  retards  progress. 
It  makes  it  too  difficult  for  those  of  talent 
and  ability  to  climb.  The  American  Ideal  of 
a  cla.ssless  society,  where  everyone  will  have 
j  the  opportunitv  to  succeed  or  fail  In  accord- 
j    A'Ace  with  ability  and  industry,  would  be  pro- 

'   iT.jted  by  lower  li.com*"'  taxes  and  heavy  es- 
I    ti'te  "axes  applied  exclusively  to  Federal  debt 
1    liquidation.     This    wculd    pla:e    more   enter- 
\    pri--€  shares  en  the  market  ar.d  provide  more 
I    risk  capital  for  new  undertaking?, 
1        After   Etabiliziiticn  of  currencies  by  Inter- 
national   agreement  has  been  effpcied.  geld 
I    sh.ould  be  placed  m  circulation.     All  Govern- 
I    ment-cwned  plants  for  producms  basic  mate- 
i    rials  as  steel,  ahimlnum.  and  so  forth,  should 
be    srld    to    private    operator-.     Government 
I    should  retire  from  active  participation  In  in- 
j    dustry.  except  ir.  the  few  ins- ances  of  plants 
I    designed  for  military  coods 
I         Ir--sr!us*ry    should    realize    tt.ere    can    be    no 
I    great    deflation    wi*hout    fear    of    losing    the 
I    etit'^rprise   system,  so  our   re-ources  of   men 
I    ai^.d  materials  must   be  utilized  fully  to  pro- 
i    vide  more  goods  and  hieher  living  standards. 
Areas  wl*h  defense  plants  must  be  kept  going 
with   new   products  and   activities  for  these 
plants.    We    do    not   want    .\    lot    of    ghost 
towns      If  the  price  structure  is  maintained 
with    necessary  adjustments,   the   wage  struc- 
ttire    can    be    properly    adjusted    and    main- 
tained.    The    ea.sy-money    policy   must   end, 
ai.d  saving's  and  investments  m.ade  more  at- 
tractive.   There  i,s  nothing  ctins'ructive  in  a 
policy  of  enforced  easy  mciiey  when  Gcvern- 
ment  boro'.vs   money    at    low    rates    for   boon- 
doeellng  or  to  build  plants   :o  compete  with 
Similar  private  plants.     If  this  is  continued 
In  the  post-war  period  it  will  undermine  free 
enterprise  and  lead  to  sociali/aticn. 

There  are  many  projects  to  provide  em- 
ployment At  the  start  of  the  arniament 
program  perhaps  80  perctn-  of  cur  metal- 
wrrkmg  equipment  was  m:re  th.'.n  10  years 
c'd  and  n'-^edtd  replacement.  The  use  of 
high-pressure    and    high-tenr.perature   steam 

would  revamp  m.'.ny  utility  and  other  large 
power  plants  Die=cl-electric  and  newf  steam 
locomotives  are  needed  fo"  the  railways. 
After  the  last  war,  England  md  Holland  re- 
housed a  third  f'f  their  pe-.pulation.  Our 
rehcu-mg  program  will  be  substantial.  There 
are  sc  nnany  new  industries  Just  budding 
there  would  be  no  point  in  listing  them. 
The  crudual  decentralization  cf  industry,  the 

blending  cf  agricultural  and  industrial  op- 
erations ir  the  ruralizati  n  of  industry,  the 
recot-.struction  of  Eurcpe  and  making  up  the 
shortages  of  all  consumer  goods  everywhere, 
together  with  replacement  cf  the  world  mer- 
chant fleets,  all  will  provide  much  employ- 
ment. The  new  industries  and  opening  of 
niw  resources  m  many  parts  of  the  world 
also  will  contribute  employment.  We  need 
to  make  more  cf  everything,  to  make  it  better 
and  cheaper,  and  available  to  more  people. 

Raw  materials  played  an  important  politi- 
cal and  eccnjmic  role  after  tlie  last  war.  The 
have-not  nations  m.ade  desperate  efforts  to  be- 
come self-sufficient  and  the;r  lack  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials  and  food  was  a  con- 
tnbuiing  cause  of  the  presert  war.  Raw  ma- 
terials are  a  fundam.tntal  consideration  in 
the  industrial  and  technological  development 

of  natLjns.  Independence  therein  Is  the  de- 
sire and  ambi'it^n  of  ail  Industrial  nations. 
No   nation   is   selX-sufflcicDt   in   all   elements. 


A  policy  regarding  the  International  distri- 
bution of  and  access  to  raw  materials,  food- 
stuffs, etc.  Will  be  needed  early  in  the  l>ost- 
war  period.  Raw-material  control  will  be  an 
Important  element  In  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary policing  of  the  world.  If  the  control  Is 
tight  it  profides  the  best  possible  sanction  to 
exact  good  international  behavior.  In  the 
future,  a  natural  resource  that  Is  needed  for 

the  advancement  of  world  economy  will  be 
developed  atid  made  available  with  Just  com- 
pensation tegardless  of  location  or  sover- 
eignty. 

The  Hitler  movement  has  demonstrated 
more  than  any  episode  in  history  that 
realism  mu«t  be  met  with  realism,  and  those 
using  only  ftalf  measures  will  fail  The  issue 
for  businesf  and  industry  Is  clear;  win  this 
war  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  get  rid  of 
the  centralized  controls  and  the  trend  to 
collectivism,  then  aid  in  rebuilding  the  In- 
jured parts  of  the  world  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  world  resources. 

State  power  has  created  the  maladjust- 
ment, so  st«te  power  should  remove  the  mal- 
adjustments In  other  words,  state  power 
has  caused  thg  war  so  state  power  should 
conclude  tbe  war.  But  state  power  should 
be  limited  to  Just  that  and  end  right  there, 
while  prlvafte  enterprise  should  go  on  from 
there.  The  reconstruction  of  the  wcrld  and 
the  development  of  many  resources  all  must 
be  under  private  enterprise.  There  is  no 
stagnant  economy  and  no  limitation  cf  In- 
dustrial frodtiers.  In  the  futtire  there  Is  only 
unboimded  opportunity  for  American  In- 
dustry and  the  enterprise  system. 


I  

Sabotage   of  Rural   Electrification 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.RANKIN 


or    Mis..si,ssli  PI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  30,  1941 


Mr.      RANKIN     Of      Missl^sippi.     Mr. 

SpK'aker.  ^riculture  is  just  as  necessary 
to  nationil  defense  as  any  otner  phase  of 
our  national  life;  in  fact,  tha  life  of  the 

Nation  depends  upon  agriculture.  Yet 
we  find  tijat  down  in  the  O.  P.  M  certain 
individuals  are  blocking  rural  electrifica- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  private  power 
companieB  are  getting  an  ample  supply 
of  materials  with  which  to  build  pri- 
vate power  lines  in  competition  with  the 
R,  E  A.  cooperatives. 

We  were  told  in  the  Washington  Post 
a  day  or  two  ago  that  Germany,  which 
has  her  waterways  developed  and  has 
her  couritry  thoroughly  electrified,  is 
fighting  this  war  with  250,000  tons  of 
copper  a  year,  while  we  have  1.800  000 
tons  annually  at  our  disposal.  At  the 
same  time,  these  representatives  of  pri- 
vate utilities  who  are  now  presuming  to 
dictate  to  us  through  the  Pi-iorities  Divi- 
sion of  the  0.  P.  M.  tell  us  that  we  must 
shut  down  rural  electrification  for  want 
of  copper  and  stop  the  great  progress 
this  country  is  making  in  rural  electri- 
fication While  private  utilities  are  gob- 
bling up  the  suppl>. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  electrification  is  the 
greatest  movement  of  this  generation,  so 
far  as  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
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cerned.  and  I  might  fay  .<:o  far  as  the 
future  stability,  security,  progress,  and 
prosf>erity  of  the  entire  country  arc  con- 
cerned. It  is  simply  unthinkable  to  me 
that  this  great  projrram  should  be 
blocked  now  by  a  fe'v  representatives 
of  selfish  interests  who  have  managed  to 

get  themselves  jnckt-yed  into  key  positions 
in  the  Priorities  Ehvision  of  the  O.  P.  M. 
Some  of  the  representatives  of  these 
selfish  utilities  now  have  the  brazen  ef- 
frontery to  tell  Mt-mbers  of  Congress  to 
their  faces  that  nothing  is  going  through 
the  O.  P.  M.  for  rural  electrification  or 
any  other  public  power  agencies. 

Recognizing  the  higa  importance  at- 
tached by  the  Conprejs  to  its  program 
of  rural  electrification,  as  well  as  the  inti- 
mate relations  of  rura]  electrification  to 
national  defense,  the  Offico  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  Civili  in  Supply  on  July 
29.  1941,  allocated  to  R.  E.  A.  4,500  tons 
of  copper  and  proporticnate  quantities  of 
other  materials  per  month  for  a  period  of 
6  months,  beginning  with  the  month  of 
August,  in  order  No.  1232.1. 

Under  section  5  of  this  Order  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  was  directed 
to  administer  its  provisions.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  order  were  carried  out  for 
the  month  of  August,  tut  no  copper  was 
allotted  to  R.  E.  A.  for  September,  none 
for  October,  and  now  it  appears  that 
none  will  be  alloitec  for  November. 
R  E.  A.  is  finding  it>elf  powerless  to 
execute  the  program  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause this  order,  signed  by  Director  Hen- 
derson, has  been  disregarded  by  someone 
in  the  O.  P.  M. 

It  is  interesting  to  no.e  who  in  O,  P.  M, 
is  responsible  for  choking  off  R.  E.  A, 
materials  while  granting  priorities  to  pri- 
vate companies,  thereby  vetoing  both  Di- 
rector Henderson's  order  and  the  program 
of  the  Congress.  Evidently  it  is  not 
Director  Donald  Nelson,  for  he  is  on 
record  in  testimony  at  ihe  hearing  on  the 
price-control  bill  as  recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  this  program  of  rural  electri- 
fication. DiiectOi  N' Ison  appears  to 
recognize  that  in  the  United  Slates  just 
as  much  as  in  the  coi  ntries  of  western 

Europe  the  provisio  i  of  electricity 
through  rural  electrific  ition  in  every  part 
of  a  country  is  a  vital  element  in  na- 
tional defense.  An  examination  of  the 
personnel  of  the  H'-at,  Light,  and  Power 
Section  of  O.  P.  M.  indicates  where  the 
responsibility  rests.  It  appears  that  this 
section  has  t)ecn  staffec  by  men.  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  had  careers  In  the 
ser\1ce  of  private  electric  utihty  com- 
panies; the  very  group  that  has  fought 
the  rural-electrification  program  of  the 
Congress,  tooth  and  claw,  with  all  the 
power  of  their  great  resources,  this  group 
seems  to  be  denying  metals  to  R.  E.  A. 
while  giving  private  utility  companies 
priority  ratings  that  furnish  them  a 
steady  supply  of  matirial  that  enables 
them  to  continue  their  activities  In  many 
areas. 

Ironically  enough,  such  is  the  group 
now  in  control  of  the  section  of  O.  P.  M. 
that  determines  whether  or  not  copper 
and  other  materials  shall  be  allotted  to 
R.  E  .'X     Who  are  the  members  of  this 

stafT? 

The  Section  Director  and  Coordinator 
ol  the   Heat.  Light,  and   Power  Section 
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of  O,  P  M  is  Mr,  Julius  A  Krug.  of 
^^'hom  Public  Utilities  Fortn-.chily  in  its 
issue  of  October  9  sa>-s: 

His  Job  is  to  put  into  practical  operation 
the  pUu  devised  by  C  W  Kellogg  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute,  during  his  con- 
nection With  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, in  the  making  of  which  plan  Kxvig 
ccllaborateci 

I  understand  that  he  requires  private 
utility  experience  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  appoLnunent  in  his  section.  At 
any  rate  the  list  of  his  associates  in  the 
Heat.  Light,  and  Power  Section  is  im- 
prej^ive : 

Henry  W  Scott,  of  Union  Electric  Co.: 
J.  E.  Moore,  of  Ebasco — Electric  Bond  and 
Share— Ser\- ice:  Edward  Fnlk.  of  Consoli- 
dated Edison  Co  :  D  D  Cha.<;e.  of  De- 
troit Edison;  K  \V  M.Uer.  of  Common- 
wealth Edisor  t  A  Horner,  of  General 
Electric  Co.;  W  L  C;ster.  of  Public  Serv- 
ice nf  New  Jer.sey;  Edward  Morehouse, 
of  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.;  and 
V.  A.  Ogilvie,  reputed  to  have  been  an 
employee  of  a  private  utility  company. 

I  have  discovered  also  something  re- 
lating to  new  generating  facilities.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  generating  capacity. 
Public  money  is  being  put  into  the  con- 
struction of  new  generating  facilities. 
One  would  expect  that  at  least  a  reason- 
able proportion  of  thL<:  public  money, 
especially  where  ser\-ice  to  camps  and 
other  defense  institutions  in  Tual  areas 
is  concerned,  would  go  to  Government- 
financed  systems  located  most  conven- 
iently for  the  service.  Yet  in  one  way 
and  another  the  provision  of  such  gener- 
ating facilities  from  R.  E.  A, -financed 
systems  has  been  cut  off  and  given  to 
private  companies. 

In  the  hands  of  such  a  group  rests  the 
destiny  of  an  importan*  agency  of  the 
Government  to  whose  aims  and  purposes 
all  their  associations  have  been  diametri- 
cally opposed.  I  do  not  question  the  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  of  Uiese  men.  but 
common  sense  tells  us  that  their  earlier 
conditioning  makes  them  unsafe  for  the 
re.sponsibihty  and  authority  now  centered 
in  them.   It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see 

that   this  condition  is  corrected. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  who  make  up  these  R.  E.  A. 
cooperatives  want  one  pound  of  materials 
that  are  needed  for  national  defense. 
But  they  cannot  understand  why  they 
are  denied  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
materials  not  totally  needed  for  the  de- 
fense effort  when  they  see  the  old  crowd 
that  has  denied  them  service  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  obstructed  them  at 
every  turn,  receive  preference  ratings  and 
materials  to  continue  their  plundering 
tactics. 

Director  Donald  Nelson  made  a  speech 
in  mid-October  in  which  he  recited  the 
amount  of  copper  needed  for  the  defense 
effort  and  the  amount  of  copper  available 
for  all  uses.  Let  us  grant  that  the  major 
share  of  this  vital  material  is  needed  to 
prepare  for  the  defense  of  this  country, 
but  these  figures  are  substantially  the 
same  figures  as  were  projected  in  August. 
At  that  time  scrutiny  of  available  sup- 
plies led  Director  Leon  Henderson  to 
make  a  decision  and  issue  an  allocation 
order.  This  order  has  been  honored  only 
for  the  month  cf  Aupiift  in  the  OfRre  of 


Production  M-irificrmrnt.  N.  r  i-  that 
all;  preferenct  ra;:^.^:s.  requests  lor 
which  have  l>een  trai:s;i  ::•  ri  to  the  Htat. 
Light,  and  P'  w.  r  Division  ol  tlu-  OtIii  e  (^f 
Production  Mai.a^'cment.  havt  b*  en  de- 
layed be>-ond  all  re;iscn,  ar.a  nhi::y 
R.  E.  A  financed  rural  s.v>t(ir,s  d\r  .s'lil 

awaiting  decisions  on  lints  to  ■-<  :  vc  v;t:il 
defense  loads;  decisions  w:..  r.  i.a\t  Ihk'a 
requested  according  to  ihi  pni-durf  set 
up  in  the  Office  of  l^oduciion  Miinage- 
ment.  some  since  June  13, 

It  is  time  we  inquired  into  what  Is  be- 
ing done  to  rural  electrification  and  '•  > 
tha'ie  other  gr^  at  public  developments 
that  Congre.ss  has  supported  du::nc  the 
past  6  or  8  years. 

Lest  there  be  some  question  about  the 
amount  of  material  available  for  the 
month  of  Octob»T.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  fipures  which  are  the 
basis  for  the  copi>er  allocations  for  this 
month.  These  figure.s  are  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Product  ion  Management  as  of 
October  3.  I94I 

I  Ton* 
Total    copper   requirements   for  Oc- 
tober are. ^ 259  479 

Available  all  sources,  including  South 

America.  Mexic<  ,  and  Canada. 138.  700 

Of  the  259.4':9  tons  needed  for  both 
defense  and  nondefense.  pnbrity  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued  for  ratings  A  I  to 
A-10,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

I  Tons 

Lend-lease 10  000 

United   StBte«i  Mint 7.SO 

Jobber  denleis 760 

Army  and   Nary,  British   and   Mari- 
time Commission 76  279 

Other  preference  rating  certlficaltes..  66.651 

The  above  total  shows  144.430  tons  on 
direct  allocation  or  on  preference  rating 
certificates. 

What  I  wish  particularly  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  is  the  fact  that 
from  A-1  throuch  A-9  a  total  of  87.779 
tons  are  needed  and  this,  as  you  will  note, 
includes  the  primary  defense  needs. 
There  remains,  then,  out  of  the  13«,700 
tons  available  a  total  of  50  921  ton.s  for 
the  priority  known  as  A-10.  I  quote  from 
the  weekly  bulletin  Defense,  of  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management.  is.sue  of 
September  23,  page  6.  which  reads  as 
follows: 

A  maintenance  repair,  and  supplies  order 
designed  to  help  tboubands  of  public  utilities 
in    the  Nation    was   Issued   September    17   by 

PriorltieB  Director  Nelson  Itie  new  order 
permits  utilities  covered  by  the  plan  and 
their  suppliers  to  u.se  an  A  10  rating  tc  fa- 
cilitate deliveries  of  maintenance  and  ripair 
materials  and  operating  supplies  which  are 
vitally  needed  for  defeiiae  aiid  essential  pub- 
lic services. 

Since  that  time  several  Intcipretations 
of  this  order  have  been  is.-^ued.  one  an 
amendment  on  September  27  which  ;v  r- 
mits  the  R.  E.  A.  cooperaMv.^:  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  ratine:  But  for  the 
month  of  October  no  R  E  A  c^^rtificate 
Is  represented  in  the  56  651  toi.s  allotted 
under  Its  caption  "Other  pr>?lprence  rat- 
ing certificates"  by  the  Ollice  of  Produc- 
tion Management. 

On  the  other  hand,  thf  p-ivato  com- 
panies appear  to  be  able  to  g-t  rrattriHls 
somewhere,    wamebow,    wiin    wiiicii    u> 
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carry  on  their  crram-skjmming,  spite- 
line  program  of  cbstruc'ion  of  the  rural- 
electnficaiion  proeram. 

I  do  not  n-'ed  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  this  rural  electrification 
propram.  For  it  we  have  appropriated 
or  authcriz.d  over  $474,000,000.  Of  this, 
over  $300,000,000  has  been  expended  in 
the  ron.struction  of  341,000  miles  of  line, 
to  .serve  ever  800.000  con.sumers  imme- 
diately and  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 
million  more  when  all  fam.ilies  along  the 
Iin'  -s  are  connected. 

A.S  an  agency  of  t!u.s  Conf:re.>s,  the 
Rural  ElectriCcation  Admini.stration  has 
created  in  the  ae^^reqate  the  greatest 
plf'C«ric-po\ver  sy,stcm  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  brought  to  farmers  the 
energy  in  the  form  of  power,  heat,  light, 
and  refrigeration  with  which  to  meet  the 
d'-mand  for  an  increase  in  critical  foods 
as  parr  of  th.e  defense  program.  It  lias 
brought  to  an  increasing  number  of  rural 
Industries  the  power  with  which  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  d'ff'nse  production.  It 
has  stimulat--d  the  morale  of  millions  of 
farm  people  Hnd  has  added  billions  to 
the  Nation's  W'>aitli. 

Materials  must  be  made  available  to 
th.e  greate.-t  extent  possible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  program,  and  e.^pecially 
decisions  as  to  the  extent  possible  must 
not  be  left  tc  a  small  group  of  representa- 
tives of  private  utility  companies  whose 
greatest  desirP  is  to  kill  the  program  of 
rural  electrification  established  by  the 
Congress  of  th.e  United  States. 
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?.!r  SHANLEY.  Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dre^-s  by  Herbert  Wright,  professor  of 
international  law  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  politics,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  delivered  before  the 
social  studi'^s  section  of  the  Delaware 
State  Edu.-aticn  Association,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  October  24,  1941: 

What  I  have  to  say,  therefore,  will  not  bo 
an  attempt  to  tell  you  teachers  of  Delaware 
how  you  should  teach  the  social  sciences  In 
your  hich  schools,  because  you  know  {^r 
more  about  that  than  I  can  ever  hope  to 
know  Instead,  I  shall  conflne  myself  to 
throwing  out  a  few  brief  suggestions  as  to 
how  you  can  utilize  the  Department  of  State 
pubUrations  in  revitalizing  your  experienced 
teachintr.  in  presenting  pertinent  sidelights 
that  will  be  attractive.  I  hope,  to  your  stu- 
dents and  will  enkindle  In  them  that  addi- 
tional Interest  and  Incentive  to  studying 
which  will  Induce  them  to  regard  studying 


for  your  classes  a  real  pleasure  rather  than 
an  Irksome  ta-sk.  The  few  concrete  examples 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  place  before  you 
will,  I  trust.  Indicate  In  sorae  measure  how 
the'^e  publications  may  be  utilized  In  show- 
in-:  that  government  and  hlf.tory  are  not  ab- 
stract sciences,  but  are  the  embodiment  of 
tho  practical  records  of  real  fle-h-and-blood 
individuals,  officials  who  are  living  beings 
formulating  and  carrying  Into  execution 
llvir.g  policies. 

In  your  courses  In  American  history,  there 
'.vi'.;  b"  at  l':'ast  a  dozen  Impor'ant  treaties 
which  are  d-serving  of  mc:e  than  passing 
mc!.t:  a  to  your  classes.  Tne  most  authori- 
tative collection  of  these  and  all  other  treaties 
to  v.hich  the  United  States  is  a  party  is  that 
ccm.piled  and  edited  by  Dr.  Hunter  Miller  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  State  under 
tlie  title  "Treaties  and  Other  International 
.Acts  of  the  United  States  ol  America."  This 
ccllcctlcn,  of  which  five  volumes  have  been 
printed  covering  down  to  the  year  1852.  rep- 
resents the  la.'-t  word  In  scholarship,  repro- 
ducing the  text  of  each  agreement  in  what- 
ever language  or  languages  It  Is  written,  with 
all  the  Idiosyncrasies  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  capitalization  as  well  as  errors  of  the 
or:g;:.als.  Following  the  text  of  each  treaty 
are  notes  relating  to  the  djcuments.  giving 
some  account  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
treaties  with  references  to  some  of  the  deci- 
sions of  courts  and  other  tribunals  based  on 
them.  An  instance  cr  two  will  serve  t*  show 
that  thfse  are  not  the  dry-as-dust  kind  of 
material  which  you  mieht  imagine  them  to 
be 

It  ni.iv  >uipri.-,e  you  to  learn  that  there  is 
r.o  .'-igried  orl^-inal  of  the  Important  Jay 
Trea'y  of  November  19.  1794,  with  Great  Brit- 
a'.n  in  the  Department  of  State  files.  Jay 
^ent  two  originals  from  England  to  the  United 
States  because  of  the  danger  of  less  at  the 
hands  of  pira'es  and  belligerents  as  well  as 
from  storms  at  .sea  which  were  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  ships  plying  the  seas  at  that  time 
than  they  are  to  the  modern  ocean  liners. 
The  first  original  went  from  Falmouth  by  the 
packet  Tankerville.  which  had  been  detained 
a  week  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrjung 
the  treaty.  Tins  original  has  been  reported 
to  have  been  "cast  into  the  sea  to  escape 
French  hands"  ar.d  the  TankerviUe  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  was  captured  by  a  French  brig 
near  the  West  Indies  and  burned. 

The  .second  original  was  sent  In  the  hands 
of  Mr.  David  Burney.  sailing  on  the  Thomas, 
for  Norfolk.  Upon  arrival  there,  he  proceeded 
via  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  which,  as  you 
know,  v.'as  then  the  seat  of  the  Government. 
It  was  th;s  cnglnal  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Washington  for  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  and,  after  its  re- 
turn from  the  Senate  with  their  advice  and 
consent,  formed  part  of  the  original  instru- 
meiit  of  ratification  of  the  United  States 
transmitted  to  London.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment of  State  archives  do  not,  and  seem- 
ingly since  1795  have  not,  contained  a  signed 
original  of  the  Jay  treaty.  In  1930,  when  I 
wa-  attcndlnET  the  London  Naval  Conference 
as  a  men^.ber  <  f  'he  delegation  of  the  United 
St.>.te~.  I  was  commissioned  to  search  the  Lon- 
don archives  for  copies  of  this  and  other  orig- 
ir.al  treaties  not  In  the  archives  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  cf  having  photographic 
reproductions  made.  As  a  result  nearly  300 
pages  of  treaties  m.l^sing  In  our  archives  were 
photographically  reproduced-  Consequently 
there  is  now  in  the  files  of  the  Department 
of  State  a  facsimile  of  the  United  States  In- 
strument of  ratifi"atlon  contained  In  the  Brit- 
ish archives  and  this  is  reproduced  in  volume 
II  of  the  Miller  ccllectlon. 

The  procedure  of  ratlflcation  followed  in 
this  Instance  was  a  most  unusual  one.  Ordi- 
narily, each  sisnatory  to  a  treaty  retains  an 
original  signed  treaty  and  includes  only  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  in  its  In.strum.eiU  of  rati- 
fication which  It  exchanges  with  the  other 
sigiiatory,    Consequeiitly.  It  was  unnecessary 


to  return  the  original  of  the  Jay  treaty  to  ' 
London  as  a  part  of  the  Instrument  of  our 
ratification.  Moreover.  It  was  Imprudent  so 
to  do,  as  It  deprived  this  Government  of  the 
possession  of  the  best  evidence  of  the  text 
of  one  of  Its  most  essential  treaties,  a  treaty 
which  was  constantly  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
dlscussloni  up  to  the  War  of  1812  and  which 
Indeed  wa^  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  consideration  as  late  as 
1929 

Volume  II  of  the  Miller  collection  also 
contains  Ifce  text  of  the  diplomatic  excliange 
of  notes  kiown  as  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
of  April  2  3-29,  1817,  relative  to  naval  forces 
on  the  Gfeat  Lakes,  signed  at  Washington 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Rush 
and  the  ,  British  Minister,  Charles  Bagot. 
This  agreement  was  Immediately  put  into 
operation  on  both  sides.  Nearly  a  year 
elapsed  b;fore  the  arraagement,  out  of  a 
superabur  dance  of  caunon,  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Monroe  for  Its 
consideralion- and.  If  it  deemed  necessary,  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  This  the 
Senate  ga  .-e,  and  this  agreement,  with  modi- 
fications, has,  endured  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  principle  of  demilitarization  which 
It  embodi?d  was  ultimately  extended  to  the 
land,  resulting  In  an  undefended  frontier 
line  strelching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  foi  more  than  3,00C  miles,  a  splendid 
o\3ject  lesson  to  the  world  in  mutual  dis- 
a'rmamen  .  The  background  and  aftermath 
of  this  ir  teresting  negotiation  are  set  forth 
in  Dr.  Mil  ler's  notes. 

An  inti  resting  example  of  the  difficulties 
of  language  met  with  in  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  ii  provided  by  the  treaty  of  March 
20,  1833,  with  Slam,  the  first  treaty  of  the 
United  S  ;ates  with  a  country  of  the  Far 
East.  It  was  negotiated  by  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Roberts  on  the  earlier  of  his  two 
missions  :o  the  Far  East  as  special  agent  ot 
the  United  States.  Interpreters  were  em- 
ployed tl  iroughout  the  negotiations.  The 
agreemen;  was  first  drafted  in  English,  then 
translate(  Into  Portuguese,  thence  into  Chi- 
nese, anc  finally  into  Siamese.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Siamese  texts  were  signed  by  the 
negotiators  as  the  original  texts.  The 
Siamese  Government  required  a  Chinese 
translation  to  be  Included;  Roberts  In  re- 
turn reqilred  one  In  Portuguese,  as  being 
a  language  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  resul  t  was  the  four  texts.  As  the  treaty 
Itself  phuases  It — 

"One  crlginal  Is  written  in  Siamese,  the 
other  in  English;  but  as  the  Siamese  are  ig- 
norant cf  English,  and  the  Americans  of 
Siamese,  1 1  Portuguese  and  a  Chinese  transla- 
tion are  annexed,  to  serve  as  testimony  of 
the  contents  of  the  treaty." 

The  orl  glnal  texts  in  facsimile  and  the  two 
translatlc  ns  In  literal  prints  are  reproduced 
In  volum?  Ill  of  the  Miller  collection.  The 
original  document  is  21  inches  wide  and  9 
feet  long,  a  single  sheet  of  heavy  paper  made 
up  from  1  ?^en  sheets  Joined  together. 

AnotheJ'  Important  treaty  the  background 
of  which  is  but  little  known  even  to  trained 
historlani ,  Is  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  nav- 
igation, and  commerce  of  December  12,  1846. 
with  NeTJ  Granada  (the  present  Colombia), 
signed  w  thout  full  powers  and  without  In- 
struction, by  Benjamin  Alden  Bidlack,  a 
congressDnal  "lame  duck"  in  the  elections 
of  1844.  You  will  find  the  story  of  his  activ- 
ities in  tte  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 
Tlie  treaty  which  he  negotiated  and  whicli  Is 
reproducgd  In  volume  V  of  the  Miller  collection 
provided  that  the  Government  and  citizens 
of  the  Ui^lted  States  should  always  have  free 
and  operi  right-of-way  or  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  (of  Panama  by  any  modes  of  com- 
munlcatltn  that  might  be  constructed.  At 
that  tlmf  the  project  In  Immediate  prospect 
was  a  rand  or  railroad  across  the  Isthmus, 
which,  tjiey  thought,  was  not  "channellz- 
able"  or  susceptible  of  a  canal.    In  return, 
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with  a  view  that  the  free  Uanslt  frcm  the  one 
to  the  ether  sea  might  cot  be  Interrupted  or 
embarrassed,  our  Government  guaranteed  the 
perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  of  New 
Granada  ever  the  territory. 

This  embodied  a  wholly  new  principle  In 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  one 
which  proved  to  be  of  ncmentous  and  per- 
manent importance.  Although  Presdent 
Polk  at  first  shied  away  from  any  such  "en- 
tangling alliance."  the  treaty  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Alter  ratlflcation. 
Secretary  of  State  Bucranan  wrote  to  Bid- 
lack  congratulating  him  "upon  the  associa- 
tion of  your  name  with  this  instrument  It 
has  been  favorably  rec?ived  by  the  public 
and.  I  doubt  not.  will  be  of  great  and  lasting 
advantage  to  both  count -ies  "  He  spcke  with 
greater  truth  than  he  was  probably  aware 

The  Ust  of  these  treaMes  contained  In  the 
Miller  collection  which  might  furnish  useful 
teaching  material  might  be  multiplied  to  great 
length.  I  have  tried  tc  Indicate  the  possi- 
bilities of  merely  a  few  An  easier  way  to 
Illustrate  the  treaty-making  process  in  the 
United  States  Is  by  the  use  of  the  separate 
print*  of  Individual  trea  ies  published  by  the 
Departmrnr  of  State  as  KKon  as  promulgated 
by  the  President  In  this  way  a  quantity 
of  prints  of  a  sinttle  treaty  might  be  obtained 
at  relatively  small  cost  for  the  members  of 
the  entire  class  Two  birds  may  be  killed 
with  one  stone.  If  the  particular  treaty  se- 
.lected  for  this  purpose  is  one  the  subject 
matter  of  which  would  p'operly  be  before  the 
class  for  content  study 

The  teacher  will  find  abundant  material 
to  enrich  his  lectures  on  world  history  in  the 
publication.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  popularly 
known  as  the  Porelen  Relations  volumes. 
As  you  know,  the  Serrearj-  of  State  Is  the 
only  Cabinet  cfflcer  who  Is  not  required  by 
law  to  submit  an  annual  report  This  lacuna 
has  been  filled  by  the  publication  of  these 
volumes.  OrlKinally  thev  were  intended  to 
illustrate  the  points  of  foreign  policy  men- 
tioned by  the  President  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  but  now  they  a'e  published  about 
15  years  later  This  is  due  to  the  arduous 
and  painstaking  work  necessary  to  crmpUe 
and  edit  the  material  cortalned  therein  and 
also  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  ccn- 
sentK  of  foreign  governments  to  the  publica- 
tion of  documents  relating  to  them.  There 
Is  at  least  one  volume  lor  each  calendar  year 
from  1861  tc  1925.  In  1917  there  were  four 
volumes:  In  1918.  seven  volumes;  In  1919. 
three  volumes:  In  1920.  five  volumes:  and 
since  then  two  volumes  annunUy  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  World  War  period  Is  particu- 
larly rich  in  material. 

An  example  or  two  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  posMbllities  cf  this  material.  One  par- 
ticularly, which  reads  like  an  E  Phillips 
Oppenheim  mystery  story  of  international  In- 
trigue, concerns  the  unofficial  negotlatlrns 
for  a  separate  peace  with  Austria-Hungary  In 
January  1918  shortly  after  President  Wilson 
enunciated  his  14  points.  Cn  January  7  an 
official  named  Meinl.  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Aus»ro-He.ngarian  Emperor,  sent  a  telegram 
to  a  Dutch  friend,  Baron  de  Jong,  In  Switzer- 
land, as  follows; 

"Please  bring  It  about  that  my  friend  In 
Geneva  report  Immediately  on  the  basis  of 
my  personal  assurance  that  the  cfler  Is  en- 
tirely sincere  and  In  earnest,  and  that  a 
speedy  answer  to  Vienna  on  the  part  of 
Herrons  chief  would  have  an  extraordinarily 
happy  effect." 

This  may  sound  like  Greek  to  you.  but  let 
me  translate  it  for  you  The  "friend"  In 
Geneva  referred  to  Dr.  George  D  Herron.  an 
American  residing  In  Geneva,  Interested  In 
various  peace  efforts  and  acquainted  with  the 


leaders  of  peace  movements  in  the  vanctui 
countries.  The  "offer  '  which  was  assured  to 
he  sincere  was  the  speech  of  Count  Cxernln. 
Austro-Hunganan  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  stating  the  conditions  under 
which  Austria-Hungary  would  accept  a  sip- 
arate  peace  "Herrons  chief,"  who  was  ex- 
pected to  give  a  speedy  answer  ou  the  pro- 
posal was  President  WUscn. 

This  telegram  was  brought  b\-  De  Jong  to 
the  American  Legation  in  Bern  3  weeks  later. 
The  next  day  Dr.  Herron  In  Geneva  tele- 
phoned to  Minister  Hugh  WUson  in  Bern. 
Informing  him  In  a  guarded  way  that  he  had 
received  a  message  of  great  Interest  which  he 
Wished  to  discuss  with  him  In  deuil.  Two 
days  later  Dr  Herron  arrived  in  Bern  and 
Informed  Minister  Wilson  that  a  meeting  had 
been  arranged  with  and  by  request  of  Prof. 
Helnrlch  Lammasch,  of  Vienna,  who  was  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor,  but  who  was 
then  sojourning  In  Zunch  confined  to  bed 
With  heart  trouble  The  latter  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  travel  a  little  and  the  place  of 
meeting  was  to  be  in  the  chateau  of  a  fnend 
cf  Dr.  Lammasch,  a  German  named  Von 
Muehlon,  in  the  town  ol  Giimligen,  near 
Bern 

Some  days  before  these  events  a  man 
resembling  Dr.  Herron  had  been  knocked 
down  in  front  of  Dr.  Herron  s  house  in  Ge- 
neva and  his  papers  rlfied  as  he  lay  uncon- 
scious, the  assailants  fleeing  without  steal- 
ing snything.  Since  the  pan-Germans  would 
have  had  a  tremendous  Interest  in  Interrupt- 
ing such  a  momentous  matter  as  this,  not 
only  did  Minister  Wilson  intim.ate  his  inten- 
tion to  disclaim  any  official  connection  with 
the  undertaking,  if  it  were  prematurely  ex- 
posed, but  ercat  precautions  had  to  be  taken 
to  insure  Dr  Herrons  safety  both  in  coming 
from  Geneva  to  Bern,  and  In  visiting  GUm- 
ligen.  Let  me  describe  this  proc*»dure  in  the 
words  of  Minister  Wilson  as  set  forth  In  the 
official  documents: 

"It  was  therefore  arranged  that  an  In- 
terned British  sergeant  should  accompany 
him  from  his  house  In  Geneva  to  the  house 
of  his  father-in-law  In  Bern,  where  he 
passed  Saturday  night  The  sergeant  acted 
as  guard  through  the  entire  trip,  although 
dressed  in  civilian  clothes.  In  order  to  avoid 
ail  risks  In  proceeding  to  Gumligen.  the  mili- 
tari-  attache  and  Lieutenant  Dewnld.  both 
armed,  accompanied  Dr  Herron  in  my  auto- 
mobile, which  had  been  closed  to  prevent  the 
recognition  ol  any  of  these  persons.  Pro- 
fessor Herron  got  out  at  the  doer,  the  other 
two  did  not  descend,  so  that  there  vms  no 
risk  of  their  being  seen.  The  car  then  con- 
tinued and  returned  some  3  hours  later  and 
brought  Dr  Herron  back  to  his  father-in- 
law's  house." 

I  have  Just  given  you  enoueh  of  this  par- 
ticular incident  to  Justify  my  example,  but 
I  believe  this  would  be  sufficient  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  those  of  your  students  who  love 
adventure  and  mystery,  so  that  they  would 
want  to  read  the  entire  story.  •  Once  they 
became  attracted  to  the  source.  It  would  be 
Just  like  the  feeling  one  experiences  who  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  browsing  In  diction- 
aries or  encyclopedias.  Inevitably  there 
would  be  more  prowling  and  more  under- 
standing of  the  high  and  sometimes  devious 
ways  of  state  Tliey  would  become  inter- 
ested in  the  way  in  which  a  policy  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  formulated,  from  the  time 
when  a  diplomatic  representative  In  the 
field  sends  a  despatch  to  his  foreign  office 
outlining  a  series  ol  facts  or  incidents  and 
asking  for  Instructions,  through  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  alternative  solu- 
tions possible  in  the  light  of  previous  prac- 
tice and  in  the  light  of  other  current  prob- 
lems in  the  variotis  branches  or  divisions  of 
the  foreign  office,  down  to  the  instruction 
finally   sent   back   to   the   diplomatic   repre- 
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seutative  in  the  field  tolling  him  »'..*  to 
do  and  why  and  how.  There  art  >«  ■ . -al 
concrete  examples  of  this  procedure  h'.- 
ready  worked  out  in  the  Department  cf 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a 
so  that  you  Would  be  able 
to  present  one  ol  these  as  an  example  with- 
out too  much  labor  on  your  own  part,  but 
the  Interested  and  energetic  student,  once 
he  is  attracted  to  the  Foreign  Relations  vol- 
umes, will  be  so  fascinated  that  he  will 
wish  to  work  ihese  oat  for  himself 

Lest  you  think  I  have  been  dwelling  too 
much  on  past  and  more  or  less  remote  his- 
torj',  you  may  be  InU'rested  to  rend  the 
documents  Involved  in  the  controversy  dur- 
ing the  World  War  concerning — of  all 
things — the  arming  of  merchant  ve.s.'^els. 
Tliere  has  been  no  new  argument  advanced 
In  the  controversy  now  raglnf  In  the  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  that  was  not  dUscussed 
by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  in  1915  and  1916  and  the  documents 
are  all  available  to  you  Id  the  Foreign 
Relations  volumes. 

The  last  publication  cf  the  t^pariment  of 
State  which  I  wish  to  brine  te.  jour  attention 
and  the  one  which  will  probably  be  most  tise- 
ful  m  classes  In  current  problems,  partic- 
ularly those  relating  to  foreign  afTairs  is  the 
Department  ol  State  Builetiu  This  is  a 
weekly  publication  of  all  the  press  releasis 
isiued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  all  the 
releases  cn  foreign  policy  issued  by  the  White 
Houise,  together  with  some  other  mnteriui 
bearing  on  the  loreign  policy  ol  the  Uiuted 
States.  At  the  end  of  each  week  all  of  this 
material  whlcli  has  been  furnished  to  mi  tu- 
bers of  the  press  during  the  week  Is  pathcrtd 
together,  arranged  In  logical  order,  and 
printed  The  printed  publloation  appears 
about  10  or  12  days  after  tlie  date  of  the  last 
press  release  Inchided.  The  miist  recent  KJixie 
is  that  of  October  11.  which  appeared  a  rt.iy 
or  two  ago  It  contains  the  President's  n.ts- 
sage  to  the  Congress  on  the  arming  of  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  engaged  in  foreden  commerce, 
an  address  Ijy  Assistant  Secretary  Berle  on 
the  mounting  need  for  defense  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
President  of  the  U.  S  S  R  oo  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  various  statements  of  the 
President  and  other  officials  orf  the  Govern- 
ment on  crmmerclal  policy  for  the  Nfltlcnnl 
Fort  ign  Trade  Convention  in  New  Y(  rk  an 
account  of  the  visit  to  the  Ltnlted  States  of 
members  of  the  Aigentlne  Chamber  ol  Depu- 
ties, a  series  of  departmental  orders  bringing 
about  far-reaching  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  times,  various  current  Infor- 
mation about  international  conferences,  ccm- 
missiens,  and  the  like.  In  which  the  United 
States  is  represented,  and  abcjut  treat  ies. 
and  miscellaneous  inlormatian  on  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  I  have  brought  alnng 
a  few  copies  of  this  Issue  for  free  distri- 
bution as  long  as  the  supply  last*,  so  that 
you  may  obtain  some  Idea  cf  the  nature 
of  Its  contents  beyond  my  feeble  efforts  here. 

Since  October  1.1929.  all  of  the  issues  within 
each  hall  year  are  paped  cnnfcecutively  and 
at  the  end  of  each  fl  months  an  index  and 
title  page  Is  prepared,  so  that  the  sub.'-criber 
may  have  hU  two  volumes  botund  each  year 
for  permanent  preservation  tnd  reftrence. 
The  material  Is  so  rich  and  the  cost  of  sub- 
scription so  nominal  (only  W'TS  for  the  en- 
tire year  of  two  volumes)  that  t  strongly  uige 
that  the  more  Important  hi^h  schools  of  the 
Slate  subscribe  to  this  publication,  so  that 
they  may  recilve  weekly  the  Official  texts  of 
the  latest  press  releases  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  on  matters  of  current  in- 
terest. Subscriptions  for  this  publication  may 
be  sent  to  the  SuperUitendent  cf  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  contained  In  the  Llf  <.'.  P.t:  ca- 
tions. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONXKESSIOXAL  RECOriD 


War,  Neutrality,  and  Nonbelligerency 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  COSSZCTICVT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thu!\^day.  October  30.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  EDWIN  BORCHARD 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ablest  and  most  practical  successor  to 
Prof.  John  Ba.ssett  Moore  has  written  a 
scholarly  article  on  the  modern  trend  in 
neo  neutrality  as  demonstrated  by  the 
Habana  speech  of  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  The  article  represents  the 
historical  and  traditional  school  of  neu- 
trality at  Its  best  andj^tesents  the  widen- 
ing breach  betweenftJutEilnciples  of  the 
past  and  present  thought  which  seem- 
ingly has  caught  the  fancy  of  the  major- 
ity of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  The 
footnotes  should  not  be  neglected. 

War.   NEi-TRALrrY,  and   Nonbelligerency 
(By  Edwin  Borchard,  of  the  board  of  editors) 

At  Habana  on  March  27,  1941.  Attorney 
Gonerp'  Jackson  delivered  an  addre>s '  de- 
signed to  prove  tiiat  as  a  matter  of  lav,  the 
United  States  was  now  obliged  to  render  to 
England  (and  presumably  ethers)  all  aid 
".-hurt  of  war"  while  "at  the  same  time  it  Is 
the  declared  determination  of  the  Gcvcrn- 
ment  to  avuici  entry  into  the  war  as  a  bell.g- 
erent."  •'  Apparently  convinced  that  United 
States  military  aid  to  one  belliaierent  alone  ^ 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  traditional  Inter- 
tiational  law.  the  Attorney  General  feels 
obliged  fir^t  to  e.xplode  as  obsolete  the  inter- 
national-law conceptions  of  war  and  neutral- 
ity of  the  past  two  centuries,  ctilmmating  in 
The  Haeue  Conventions,  and  to  maintain  that 
a  new  international  law  has  now  been  re- 
vealed in  the  Covenant  cf  the  Lea^jue  of 
Nati^  ns,  the  Kellogg  Pact,  the  Budapest  "Ar- 
ticles of  Interpretation"  of  1934,  and  the 
Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty  cf  1933,  all  cf 
Which  are  alleged  to  make  discrimination  the 
new  way  of  life  for  neutrals.  The  legislation 
of  Congress  requiring  impartiality  is  not  ac- 
corded even  hi.mcrable  mention.  The  "new 
International  law"  is  thu.s  found  In  the  vague 
ar.d  iUus,'ry  monunicnts  to  tlie  myth  called 
"ecllective  security,"  which  crumbled  under 
the  impact  cf  the  first  European  cri.-is.  It 
should  be  no  surprise  to  the  Attorney  Ger.eral 
that  many  interr.,itior.al  lawvtrs  do  net  share 
hi-i  views  on  International  law  or  how  inter- 
national law  is  created,  or  follow  his  unique 
cotistruction  cf  dccunientjs. 

We  learn  frcm  the  Attorney  General's  ad- 
dres.-;  that  the  applicability  of  the  rules  cf 
the    Hague    conventions    "liave    been    supcr- 

=  This  Journal,  vol  35  (1941)  ,  r  348  fT, 
'  My  esteemed  colleague.  Prof,  Qulncy 
Wright  also  seeics  to  demonstrate,  under  the 
Eitn-.e  ii-.spirat;on  and  in  the  light  of  commit- 
tee repcrts,  that  In  iDeccming  the  "arsenal  cf 
demoTacy "  the  United  States  is  performing  a 
legal  obligation  or  exercising  a  !t  gal  privilege 
under  International  law.  Ibid,,  vol.  35  (1941) , 
p    305  ff. 

For  a  neutral  it  would  not  b^  more  legal  If 
extended  to  both  or  all  t>elilgerects. 


S',  ded,"*  To  Justify  atar'ation  cf  the  law  cf 
neutral  obligati  ^n  the  A-.torney  General  sug- 
gests that  "in^iuaru  il  neutrality"  had  its 
•f  unciatiori"  and  '•ccri.erstone"  In  "the 
pr  jposition  that  each  scwreign  state  is  quite 
cut,-;de  of  any  law  •  •  •  and  under  |nol 
leg.tl  duty  to  any  ciher  nation,"  Of  course, 
.-uch  a  stranre  assumption  knocks  the  bot- 
tom out  cf  International  law.  which,  like  all 
law,  consists  of  a  collection  of  rights  and 
ciuti'^s  and  other  Jural  relations.  The  Attor- 
ney General  is  also  inaccurate  in  suggesting 
that  it  Is  "reasoned"  that  all  wars  are  legal 
and  that  all  wars  must  be  regarded  as  Just. 
Wars  are  like  disease,  neither  legal  n  -  Illegal; 
and  li.ternational  l.r.v  has  no  criteria  for 
pa^sir.i;  on  mr.ral  is-ius,  which  are  likely  to 
be  juc;.;cd  en  subjective  considerations  of 
intere.it  and  policy.  Hence  political  judg- 
int-i.ts  are  the  guid*  to  political  conduct. 
Tlie  attempt  to  invoke  some  hoped-fcr  law 
as  a  moral  support  for  such  Judgments  weak- 
ens such  m.eagtr  law  as  we  have  by  assigning 
to  It  weighty  functions  it  cannot  purport  to 
fumu.  International  law  i.-,  a  relatively 
primitive  system. 

The  Att(jrney  Gene!al',s  premises  lead  him 
to  cli.illenge  Halls  well-known  statement 
that  "It  would  be  idle  for  it  (international 
law)  to  affect  to  impart  the  character  of  a 
penalty  to  war.  when  it  is  powerless  to  en- 
force its  decision  •  •  •  International 
law  has  consequently  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  war.  independently  of  the  Justice  of 
its  orimn.  as  a  relation  which  the  parties  to 
it  may  set  up  if  they  choose,  and  to  busy  itself 
only  m  regulating  the  effects  of  the  relation. 
Henc-?  both  parties  to  every  war  are  regarded 
as  bf  ing  in  an  identical  legal  position,  and 
consequently  as  being  pc-ses?ed  of  equal 
rights,"  - 

Tlie  Attorney  General  fir.d-  the  idea  of 
equality  of  ruiihts  abhorrent  and  then  ex- 
pounds the  view  that  under  the  new  dls- 
pensatiiin  discrimination  has  become  the 
proper  principle  of  life,  discnmii'.ation  against 
the  wrrngdcer,  which,  he  contends,  is  "really 
a  retvirn  to  earlier  and  mere  healthy  pre- 
cept~  "  Of  course,  the  extent  of  the  new 
discrimination  w.iuld  necessarily  b?  deter- 
niined  for  Itself  by  each  state.  Its  exercise 
seems  to  be  ba.-:ed  on  the  theory  that  a 
unilaterally  assumed  self-rishteousness  gives 
to  acts  of  war  a  peaceful  arid  benevolent  con- 
notation. All  that  Is  necessary  is  to  deny 
tha^  the  country  is  a  belligerent,  and  then 
apparently  war  beccm.es  peace.  It  may  be 
unfortunate  th.it  the  International  legal 
order  is  not  exactly  a  moral  order;  but  any 
system  of  social  control  must  deal  with  the 
materials  at  hand,  and  the  myriad  of  factors 
which  condition  international  relations  are 
not  yet  .=u;Tiriently  understood  or  controllable 
to  crn-truct  out  of  them  a  moral  order  In 
which  everyoi.e  ran  perceive  what  is  right 
and  Just  and  good.  Short  of  agreement  uni- 
formly interpreted  by  practically  all  states, 
law  must  be  based  on  facts  of  human  and 
national  beliavior  over  the  centuries,  not  on 
postulates  and  theories  inspired  by  emotion, 
however  ncble.  None  cf  the  belligerents, 
for  example,  accepted  the  proposed  pan- 
Anieriean  "neutral; tv"  belt  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  ar.^und  the  American  Continent; 
nor  did  Secretary  Hull's  "fundamental  prin- 


'  Neverthf>".es  =  .  the  .^tt  .rney  General  Invoked 
them  in  1940  in  his  cr.ii'.ijn  concerning  the 
uf  str  Tvrr-naval  bases  deal  Tills  Journal,  vol. 
34  (1940),  p,  690  ff  So  did  the  Department 
of  S'.Te  in  the  pro'est  to  Great  Britain.  Jan- 
uary 2  1940,  on  censor.ship  of  the  mails.  2 
Bull  Department  of  State,  p  3  Se^  also  pan- 
Am.erican  protest  on  the  Waka^.  •.  2  Bull,.  306. 

'H.ili's  International  Law,  S'h  id,  1904,  p. 
61;  this  Jcurnal,  vol.  35  (1941).  i^  350 


ciples   of   International   pclicy"   of   July   16. 
1937."  meet  junanimous  approval.' 

What  HalL  meant,  moreover,  is  misappre- 
hended. Th»  laws  of  war  have  been  codified 
and  recodifiad  for  several  centuries,  and  na- 
tional manulls  for  army  and  navy,  like  the 
United  Stati  Code  of  April  24.  1863,  adopt 
these  rules,  ]  If  the  righteous  party  were  to 
consider  hinjself  free  from  the  observance  of 
the  legal  rul^s  of  war,  there  would  be  an  In- 
discriminate |  destruction  of  life  and  property 
which  would  make  peace  not  even  temporary. 
Hence  the  ^•iew  that  because  one  side  is 
wicked,  an  "uegressor,""  the  rules  of  war  need 
not  be  observed  by  the  virtuous  seems  a 
prescription  of  sheer  anarchy.  Yet  this,  ac- 
cording to  th^Attorney  General,  is  to  be  a 
contribution:  to  the  "greatest  unfinished  task 
of  civilization"— namely,  "to  create  a  Just  and 
peaceful  international  order." 

The  learnea  Attorney  General  then  develops 
his  thesis  taat  the  new  theory  releases  the 
righteous  frpm  the  obligations  of  interna- 
tional law  aJB  heretofore  known  and  main- 
tains that  th(e  League  Covenant  and  the  Kel- 
logg Pact  ani  certain  private  resolutions  have 
"swept  away  the  nineteenth-century  basis  for 
contending  that  all  wars  are  alike  and  all 
warriors  entitled  to  like  treatment  " 

He  begins  by  asserting  that  "the  doctrine" 
of  internati(>nal  law  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteentli  qenturies  was  ba.sed  on  a  distinc- 
tion betweeft  "Just  and  unjust  wars."  and  on 
that  assumption  he  apparently  brushes  aside 
the  international  law  of  those  and  later  cen- 
turies. But;  the  Attorney  General,  It  Is  sub- 
mitted, misapprehends  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Just  war."  uhich  has  a  large  literature  and 
was  recently  discussed  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment ^y  my  colleague,  Dr  Joachim  von 
Elbe."'  The  conception  was  a  Middle  Age  ab- 
straction, u$ed  to  enable  each  party  to  the 
war  to  servt  itself  by  serving  God,  In  the 
fourteenth  <}entury  Bartolus  pointed  out  that 
each  party  tvould  necessarily  determine  the 
Justice  of  it*  own  cause,  and  made  the  time- 
honored  distinction  between  the  legal  and 
ethical  aspi:ts  of  the  problem  and  between 
war  and  reprisals.  The  word  "Just"  acquired 
so  many  meanings  '^'  that  it  was  of  no  legal 

•  I>  partm^nt  of  State,  Publication  No.  1079. 

'Portguallpointed  out  that  general  maxims, 
however  benevolent,  do  net  solve  concrete 
problems.  It  deprecated  "that  habit  of  en- 
trusting tha  solution  of  grave  external  prob- 
lems to  vag\ie  formulae."  and  while  admitting 
universal  concurrence  in  general  aspirations 
for  human  (welfare,  intimated  that  a  more 
profound  arplysis  was  a  condition  of  practical 
solutions.  Press  Releases,  XVII,  No  416, 
September  ^8.  1937.  p.  229. 

'  This  is  dne  of  the  most  fatuous  terms  In 
the  new  international  vocabularly.  The  con- 
ception is  entirely  subjective  and  serves  the 
purposes  of  1 1  "cuss  word."  raising  the  heat  but 
shedding  nc  light.  Both  sides  necessarily  be- 
come more  belligerent  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  armaments  a  nation  must  keep  o  enforce 
the  "prerogi  tives"  or  resist  the  "penalties"  of 
coercer  and  coerced,  respectively.  Since  there 
is  no  objec:ive  criterion  of  "aggression,"  In 
spite  of  feeljle  attempts  to  define  it  in  certain 
treaties  nov  liquidated,  the  effort  to  reach  a 
Judgment  ia  reasonably  sure  to  divide  the  na- 
tions and  Increase  the  area  of  conflict  and 
war.  More<  ver,  such  a  Judgment  will  prac- 
tically alwars  be  based  on  self-interest  only — 
hence  the  (  ivision  of  opinion. 

»  "The  Evi  )lutlon  of  the  Concept  of  the  Just 
War  in  Intirnational  Law,"  this  Journal,  vol. 
3i  (1939),  {    665 

'"A  comnjon  meaning,  originating  In  Rome 
and  3till  prtservec'  in  our  distinction  between 
"perfect"  ai  id  "imperfect,"  or  unlimited  and 
limited  war  was  to  regard  a  war  appropri- 
ately ccmnienced  as  "Justum."  1.  e..  legally 
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use  whatever  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Grotius  spoke  of  "Just  causes  as  self -detente, 
the  recovery  of  property,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  adversary,  and  of  'unjust  causes"  as 
the  desire  for  "richer"  and  for  freedom 
from  pclitlcal  subjection  (which  would  have 
barred  wars  of  independence),  and  the  wish 
to  rule  others  on  the  pretext  that  It  is  frr 
their  good.'»  Pufendorf  derived  from  the 
conception  of  a  "Just  war"  the  duty  of  neu- 
traUty,  and  emphasized  th"  danger  of  a  neu- 
tral's endeavoring  to  determine  the  "Justice 
of  the  war  "  Bynkershoek  emphasized  that 
the  very  definition  of  war  as  a  "contest  be- 
tween independent  persons"  asserting  their 
rights  by  force,  implltd  a  Just  cause  and 
precluded  a  neutral  from  passing  on  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  Justice  In  the  cause  of  the  bel- 
ligerents." 

That  was  the  common  view  of  the  authori- 
tative positivlst  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Tlicse  of  the  nine- 
teenth refused  equally  to  deal  with  a  meta- 
physical distinction  that  can  never  acquire 
common  concurrence,  that  has  always  proved 
unworkable,  and  would  certainly  have  led.  if 
applied,  to  bigger  and  better  wars  Yet  the 
Attorney  General,  after  asserting  against  the 
record  that  the  "doctrine"  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  was  based  on  the 
distinction  between  Just  and  unjust  wars, 
purports  to  conclude  that  'from  that  distinc- 
tion there  was  logically  der  ved  the  legal  duty 
of  members  of  the  international  society, 
bound  by  the  ties  of  solidarity  of  Christian 
civilization,  to  discriminate  against  a  state 
engaged  in  an  unjust  war— in  a  war  under- 
taken without  a  cause  recognized  by  inter- 
national law."  This  conclusion  is  even 
weaker  than  its  unfoundea  premise. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  equal  rights 
of  independent  states  and  the  obligations  of 
nonbelligerents  to  observe  a  precise  neutral- 
ity there  came  to  an  end  the  sophistries  and 
confusions  of  earlier  times  until  they  were 
revived  for  punitive  purposes  at  the  close  of 
the  European  War  in  1919,  The  results  of 
United  States  participation  In  that  enterprise 
require  no  emphasis.  But  in  assuming  the 
validity  of  his  historical  conception  of  the 
"Just  war."  the  Attorney  General  profet-ses  to 
believe  that  in  certain  spasmodic  unneutral 
acts  committed  during  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  he  finds  evidence  for  his 
thesis  that  neutrality  permits  discrimination, 
or  that  between  neutrality  and  belligerency 
there  Is  a  third  category  under  which  "certain 
acts  of  partiality  are  legal,  even  under  the  law 
of  neutrality,"  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  his 
concession  that  the  League  Covenant  did  not 
"abolish  neutrality,"  It  enables  the  Attorney 
General  to  conclude,  however,  either  (a)  that 
as  a  neutral  a  virtuous  state  may  discriminate 
against  a  belligerent  whose  war  the  neutral 
considers  unjust,  or.  to  use  the  modern  lingo. 
Is  an  "aggressor."  or  (b)  that  as  a  "nonbel- 
ligerent" it  is  not  bound  by  the  cbligatlons  of 
neutrality  which  imply  certain  rules  of  law. 
including  impartiality  "land  abstention.  If 
for  purely  political  reasons  states  on  occasion 
have  departed  from  those  obligations,  this  is 
not  evidence  of  abolition  of  neutrality  or  of 
a  changing  law  any  more  than  is  the  fact  that 
by  good  fortune  they  escaped  paying  the  price 
of  their  t::  :    "*ral  acts  by  being  attacked  as 


correct.  Some,  like  A3"ala,  speaking  of  the 
Justice  of  a  caui^e.  considered  this  a  matter 
of  politics  and  equity,  not  of  law  or  as  having 
any  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  war.  Von 
Elbe,  loc  clt.p  676.  Gentllis  considered  that 
both  belligerents  might  have  a  "just  cause," 

'  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis.  book  II,  ch  xxil, 
sees    viii-xU, 

»=The  Pope  is  reported  (New  York  Times, 
September  17,  1941.  p.  1)  tc  htve  declined  to 
pass  judgment  on  which  side  in  the  present 
war  was  "just.'  and  to  have  denied  that  one 
could  speak  if  any  side  as  fighting  a  "Just 
war." 


belligerents.  They  simply  "got  away  with"  a 
violation  of  law  By  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939  the  Congress  undertoc-k  polUKally  to 
stand  by  an  American  Republic  in  a  war  with 
a  non-American  state  and  thus  committed 
itself  net  to  be  neutral  It  has  that  privilege 
and  assumes  the  necessary  consequences  of 
belligerency. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  sp-^aking  cf  the 
League  of  Nations  as  creai'ng  ih-:  ne^v  Ifew  of 
discrimination,  says  that  it  laid  upon  its 
members  the  "obligation  to  adopt  against  the 
responsible  state  what  was  theretofore  re- 
garded as  unneutral  conduct  ocntrary  to  In- 
ternational law  "  He  thus  correctly  admits 
that  discriminatory  treatment  by  a  neutral 
IS  unneutral  and  contrary  to  .niernatlonal 
law.  But  the  League  obligation  could  come 
into  force  on  certain  conoitions  only,  one  of 
■which  was  the  necessity  for  unanimity.  Such 
u.ianlmity  has  never  been  arhlc\«d.  even  In 
the  Italo-Ethlopian  case  whlcl'  helped  to 
break  down  the  whole  system  and  also  the 
b  dance  of  power  in  Europe,  In  apparent 
laudation  of  the  discrunlnatory  nr.easures  then 
adopted,  v  hlch  had  sucli  disastrous  effects, 
the  Attorney  General  speak*  of  the  "identical 
attitude"  of  Great  Brltaiu  in  the  ce^urse  of 
hostilities  between  Fmlanr.  and  Soviet  Ru«sla 
In  1940.  "The  British  Government  supplied 
Finland  with  arms  and  ammunition;  it  au- 
thorized the  setting  up  in  Great  Biitain  of 
recruiting  bureaus  for  tiie  Finnish  Army:  and 
it  adopted  other  measures  cleaily  prohibited 
by  the  Hague  conventions,"  And  presumably 
Britain  is  now  the  victim  cf  lu  beneficence, 
since  the  shoe  has  been  on  tlie  other  foot 
since  June  22  1941  That  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  theory  of  aanciions  agaii  st 
aggressors — the  "aggressor'  may  Join  ycur 
side  or  the  victim  the  opposition — and  make 
ycu  lock  f(X)lish, 

While  the  Attorney  General  admits  that 
the  covenant  of  the  league  cannot  be  cited 
as  a  source  of  law  for  the  United  Statts.  he 
nevertheless  thinks  It  dates  the  new  era, 
"the  changed  position  of  both  war  and  neu- 
trality in  the  world's  thought,"  He  does  not 
say  the  world's  law;  had  he  said  "in  the 
imagination  of  romantic  dreamers  "  he  would 
have  been  more  nearly  correct.  He  fails  to 
note  the  demise  of  the  League;  but  he  tics 
the  United  States  into  the  discredited  sys- 
tem of  sanctions  against  aggressors  by  tri- 
umphantly producing  the  Kellogg  Pact, 
which  in  his  view  committed  the  United 
States  to  the  coercive  obligations  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  He  falls,  however,  to 
mention  the  reservations  and  conditions 
which  the  signatory  powtrs  annexed  to  their 
supposed  "renunciation  of  war."  chief  among 
which  was  the  declaration  that  wars  of  self- 
defense  were  excepted  from  the  renunciation, 
and  each  nation  was  to  be  the  exclusive  and 
unreviewable  judge  of  the  question  whether 
its  war  was  one  of  self-defense.  S  nee  all 
belligerents  uniformly  so  allege,  the  Kellcgg 
Pact  has  no  legal  force  whatever,  and  only 
by  distorting  its  meaning  can  propagandists 
pet  the  slightest  satisfaction  from  It.  The 
Argentine  Anti-War  Pact.-'  which  "con- 
demned" withcut  outlawing,  wars  of  un- 
defined "aggression"  among  the  signator.es, 
maintains  the  traditional  obligations  of  neu- 
trality.'^ a  fact  not  mentioned  by  the  At- 
torney General. 
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But  the  leg.d  obligation  to  commit  whi- 
llke  acts  again.-t  an  alleged  "violator"  ^  1  i:.e 
Kellogg  Pdct,  the  i»»:Kr<-,v->  r ,'  Is.  derived  Irom 
what  Is  called  the  Builapt  >t  Articles  oS  In- 
terpretation adopted  in  ly.  4  m  i;.c  li.t.r:  .u- 
tlonal  Low  Assoriatim  Stii.tjr  DANAHrn, 
of  Connecticut,  on  F<brti..:v  24  1941  n.i.rii 
a  masterly  aualjrsis  f  -.i^k'  .^v'-calid  Art;, lis 
of  Interpretation,  aiui  .sli.  wtcj  t!-.,i!  a  snirdl 
group  of  Leagvie  advixcte."-  i.nx.^ii.s  t  t:,:  .: 
the  Umted  States  into  Euix  jk  as  an  cr.K  rei  : 
of  the  League  Covenant,  simply  p.isstd  a 
series  of  resolutions  expressing  thtir  own 
pclicy  of  what  ought  to  be  done  by  a  nation 
desirous  of  enfircing  the  supposed  oblica- 
tlons  of  the  Kellofjg  Pact;  but  international 
law  Is  not  made  in  that  wnv  So  liir  as 
known,  not  a  single  naticn  has  ( vt-r  adopted 
these  private  resolutions  or  Articles  of  In- 
terpretation '♦  and  they  have  not  the  slight- 
est weight  except  a',  the  personal  rccora- 
mendaticns  of  a  small  private  body  '' 

Moreover,  the  action  recommended  Is  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  Report  ol  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  distinctly  maintained  that  no  cbl. Ra- 
tions of  any  kind  to  enforce  the  pact  were 
contracted  by  or  Incumbent  on  the  United 
States,'"  No  mention  of  this  report  is  made 
by  the  Attorney  leneral. 

The  Attorney  General,  as  a  good  l.iw\tr 
realues  that  the  a.s*frtion  by  a  ncutiai  ti.at 
nation  A  is  an  "aggressor"  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  It  true  He  admits  tbat  t-uch  a 
matter  must  be  "appropriately  deteimin<d 
•  •  •  by  a  method  which  the  aggnsAor 
has  agreed  to  accept"  Article  16  of  the 
League  Covenant  sought  to  meet  this  ditfl- 
culty  by  providing  tor  a  unanimous  judsnunt 
reached  in  a  conclave  of  thi-  member  nations 
That  was  some  a.^surance,  at  lea>t,  thMt  uni- 
lateral prejudice  and  other  cxtraneou.'-  .'t.i- 
sons  would  not  condemn  a  natu :.  to 
purgatory,  but  the  Attorney  General,  <  vir- 
Icwking  the  normal  requirements  of  dvje 
prcx:et8  of  law,  concludes  that  "thtre  arc 
compelling  reasons  why  we  must  not  await  a 
Judicial  or  other  formal  dett  rnunation  of 
aggression  tcxlay,"  The  "rough  justice"  of 
the  frontier  enables  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine for  Itself  111  "flaprant  cases  of  aggres- 
sion" who  is  the  aggres^ir,  end  therebv  'we 


Ti..;  J  urnal.  supplement,  vol,  28  (1934), 
p.  79. 

"  If  nations  nevertheless  undertake  war  or 
"aggression"  the  contracting  parties  "will 
adopt  in  their  character  as  neutrals  a  com- 
mon and  solitary  attitude"  and  the  means 
"atithcrized  by  international  law"  In  no 
case  will  they  "resort  to  intervention,"  sub- 
ject to  the  "attitude"  Incumbent  on  them 
under  the  League  Covenar.t  (art.  III).  The 
Habana  Convention  of  1928.  not  mentioned 
by  the  Attorney  General,  ua.-  a  comprehensive 
code  ol  neutrality. 


'^  Congressional  Record,  daily  ed    p;   134,',  f? 
See  also  the  careful  analysis  b\  P:   '.    Hfibtrt 
Wright     (Congressional     Rec<  kt      M   ilI;     6. 
1941.  vol    87.  No    44,  pp    Alll*   AlllTj, 

'•This  Journal,  vol,  35  (19411  p  355,  note. 
The  Attorney  General  s,  y-  tf.-,  v.  n  'not 
disapproved  by  the  Un;'<  ;  ^a.  - 

'■  The  draft  of  the  Research  In  Inter- 
national Law.  entitled  "Rightt  and  Duties  of 
States  in  Case  of  Aggression,"  also  Invoked 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Is  frankly  conceded 
not  to  be  international  law  and  is  proposed 
'  de  lege  ferenda  only.  No  mtntion  is  made 
of  the  more  important  and  voluminous  lecal 
code  on  Neutrality  in  Naval  and  Aerial  War, 
promulgated  at  the  same  time  under  the  same 
auspices, 

"Congressional  Record.  LXX  (January  15. 
1929 1,  p.  1730.  Says  t^ie  report:  "•  •  • 
the  treaty  does  not  provide  sanctions,  express 
or  Implied  "  Should  it  be  violated,  "there  la 
no  obligation  or  commitment,  express  or  im- 
plied •  •  •  to  engage  in  punitive  or  co- 
ercive measures"  against  the  violator. 
"•  •  •  the  treaty  does  ftot.  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly,  contemplate  the  use  of 
force  or  coercive  measures  Dor  Its  enfoi  ce- 
ment, •  •  •  It  Is  a  voluntary  pltdre 
upon  the  part  of  each  nation  that  It  will 
not  have  recourse  to  war  except  in  self- 
defense."  and  each  nation  "Is  the  sole  Judte 
of  what  constitutes  the  right  of  self-defence 
and  the  necessity  and  extent  of  the  same  " 
The  report  adds:  "This  trea'y  In  no  respect 
changes  or  qualifies  our  present  position  or 
relation  to  any  pact  cr  treaty  existing  be- 
tween other  nations  or  government*." 
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may  i-.'»t  s'ymie  intcmatlor.:-.!  la'.\  ai:cl  alio-.v 
t!ie.-e  crv'-it  tifa';-*  to  b  •ccm-  d- .rd  btters." 
ThU'  ny  r«s-:'.  .:.^  t-'  'A.ir  ::■  M' •l.'-'-i-r.  t^t  tiiC 
K.'li',-Kk'  P.ict  — 1.3  di'U.-m::.ed  by  tne  Att  -r- 
nt-y  Ut  :;eral— ceriala  nations  ■'.  i' ■l.iti  J  a 
rlf;"i;t  aiici  antCed  the  Intjrvsis  t !  the  Una  d 
Slate.-.  Tl-.e  Mry  ba>:s  of  th'.e  t.-v.i'.iv:,  w  .o 
t!:(>  iu^suitipt;.  r.  th;i:.  m  ih.is  a^;"  <>i  iiiicrc;.- 
p€::d(".ir.'.  r,<  *.L;:'.at.r;fs  had  a  dire.t  mteieht 
l:i  ti.e  !!i  i;:.;'-:.a:.ce  cif  ptbce  and  xh.n  war 
had  rciMtl  t  i  he  a  matttr  ol  exchihive  iiitt-r- 
e-'  f'lr  'lit'  b'h.:;crents  directly  ciTecti'd." 
Ihu-,  pr  -'.!-.■.. it;!y.  !iiter\  entii.in  be';oir.es 
obhi^atory  Th..-  ;.-  (  ne  ol  Ihv  >trar,.;v.-t  le-^al 
conclus'ons  yt  •  it  tlatly  c>  !:'r.if.;;(  t.-  the 
avowal  of  the  United  Stat  s  Senate  and  ur.- 
pUcs  perp  'till  ■■'••■r  1  >:■  the  United  St.iU.-f, 
since  m"^t  iT  th  ■  t;:ne  -'tnc  country  .-^..:n' - 
v.h  '.e  >  -ure  t  ^  re  at  \>  ar 

Ih.'  .\tb_;rney  O  •:.  rul  therefMic  cnnriudcs 
that  the  place  <  t  v.  .r  and  ncut:,ih:y  have 
now  fce:'n  •'fundani'  iitaKy  '  c;ian.:ed  and  that 
the  obligations  of  neutrihty  n^  linger  re&t 
on  the  United  Stales.  Di.icr, minatory  treat- 
ment of  br'lUgerents  is  th  ■  new  crd.r.  13e- 
Eidis.  the  ytafds  of  ncnbollis^crercy  us  now 
s.'.id  t.i  Justify  a  departure  from  the  obhsaiicn 
I  f  !:•  ir.-,!h'>  H  :.■■■•  tr.at  also  pre^uniably  Is 
the  lit  A  i.iu  Yet  tht-  Ic-'al  fa-t  -eir.s  to  be 
th'Jt  n  3n'jelllger;?ncy  i.-  a  :;;;:n  ■  u.^eci  as  a 
m  dern  rxni.-e  t.r  viel;'.i.^  th  •  Ij-a.-  uI  neu- 
tral."v  ar::;  a-  a  ;.  p^'  '..at  v..irliis.t.  .!Ct^  can  be 
cienin.fed  v.h:;e  i-c::p;i.L;  the  ^.:n^■  iiiences 
(.).    ti.  ihiie:  ency 

llv  the  niarslialUi:^  cf  so  much  evidence. 
V'  X  a  -  ir.'hhi  i;f  which  hi.s  any  claim  to  being 
iiiU  ;  rs.i-ii  :..i;  h.v,,  the  .Xttoruey  G.^neral  has 
d:'.r..  r.-r  r.il.-d  tl.e  hick  et  any  ac'na!  na.-it  for 
h;>  pr  ;  .'■;.h.  le:  t.!^,...rtnr(  Ire.m  'h''  hi'.v,  pio- 
pG.-al>  n  -A  .!ha::''il  a-  t.i-  hu!.d.i'.:n-  !<^r 
the  miu.'i  :..in(  e  .  :  peare  H<id  tht  .Xt  a.r'.;  y 
General  re.ihy  c:e<ir-d  t.  at. here  ri.ere  cio^ely 
to  wh.at  e.-lier-  Cin.-idtr  p  ^'ti-^e  Uivv.  he  could 
hav,'  ad\;-ed  In^  OL.vernir.enr  that  a  nation 
rniv  a,  1.1  v,.'r  at  ar\  time  f  r  a:.y  rt  ajOn  It 
see'-  ti*.  tak.ni.;  the  nece^^.ir;,  c  'ii>e(juencos  of 
.'io  p,  Tr-r.t;  i:>  a  --e;.,  but  th.;t  a  neii'ral  can- 
n^'t  chi;in  tiie  rmht  tc  c:.:n.nnt  act.-  jt'  belllg- 
ereivy  either  uncUr  th?  h.ead  ct  saitctlons. 
lie.p.rii;  the  victinn-  cf  ac .irc.'i.sion.  or  It.s  cwn 
sup^ru.r  virtuts.  that  th.e  act.=  a!re,.dy  C',  tn- 
mitted  by  the  United  Sta'Ci  are  act-  ;  f  w.-.r 
and  I  tnreit  be  li -.-.ihy  evih.t.r-.i  d  or  ex^mcd  .t- 
"mea.-nre.s    -h.ert    •  f    \v.:r    ,     th;t     t;it>     Ur..*    .! 

Sta'ev  l.s  ii!r.a.;y  :n  a  -hre  cf  l.nr.tod  vv.ir  .ir.:i 
may  at  any  time  beCi^nie  a  .'-hiotir.i:  bt  h.?;- 
erent  7h.se  are  p."ht;r  d  arts  uh.'.i'h  .m  .n- 
d.'ptnlen'  and  sovereign  cun'iy  n  free  to 
take.  ■'.;..:  tliis  can  be  dene  mere  ferthrignt ly 
by  n-'t  Invekir.^  tlie  jar^.-n  cf  cehective 
stctin:y 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF   WYOMI.NC 

IN    THE  5ENATE  OF  THE   UNTFED  STATES 


Sa'wday.  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  27),  1941 


PRCGRAM  ADAPTED  BY  FIFTH  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr.  SCHW.-.RTZ.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k 
unai-'.mot;^-;  cvi  ent  to  have  in.'^eried  in 
th.^  Append. X  of  tho  Record  the  educa- 
tional program  adopted  by  ihe  Regular 


capable  of  meeting 
and  destroying  any  possible  combinatlcn  of 
enfmy  naval  forces. 

PENSION    Pn03RAM 

^  A  :  li  •  r.ensions  for  cur  servlce-dis- 
ata.nl  rt^u.air  Elimination  of  all  existing 
di.^rimlnations  between  rates  paid  tc  war 
veteran?  and  veterans  of  the  peacetime  estab- 
lishir.ent. 

4.  Adequate  pensions  for  dcijendents  cf 
deceased  disabled  regular  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

5.  Adequate  pensions  for  dependents  of  de- 
ceased retired  regular  ofQcers  and  enlisted 
men. 

6  A  minimum  mcnlhly  pension  of  $50  for 
all  regular  veterans  with  arrested  tubercu- 
losis. 

\OTING    PRIViLEGEo 

madiflcatlon.  or  amcndmer.t  of 
State  laws  that  prevent  citizens 

cf  such  State.*  who  are  serving  In  the  Army. 

Navy.  M,,r;:.e  Corps    and  Coast  Guard  from 

voting. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

8.  Privileges  of  hospitalization  at  all  United 
States  veterans"  facilities  for  former  Regtilars 
cf  the  military,  naval,  and  Coast  Guard  seiv- 
Ices.  Amendment  of  ail  existing  laws  to  per- 
mit any  person  having  an  honorable  dis- 
charce  from  any  of  the  Regular  services  to  be 
eligible  fcr  r.dmls.-ion  to  the  various  Veterans' 
Administration  hemes 

9  Legislation  extending  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  enlistments  of  military,  naval.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  under 
trta'ment  In  ha«pltals 

10  Reduction  In  hospital  rates  for  depend- 
e:.'-  "f  Coa?t  Guard  personnel  to  $1  per  day 

1 1  Uniform  charges  thrcughcut  the  Army, 
N..V.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard  for 
hospitalization  cf  dependents  of  all  ofEccrs 
and   enlisted   men.  | 

12  .\r.  increase  of  $10  per  month  in 
r>.ni:unts  new  being  paid  to  hospitalized 
R  gulars. 

13  Retired  Armv  men  to  be  entitled  to 
ho  pitalization 

AMERICANIS.M 

14  Adoption  of  a  uniform  salute  to  the  flrg 
f   r  civilians  and  soldiers  alike. 

15  Denial  of  public  office  and  voting  priv- 
ileges to  all  who  advocate  change  in,  or  over- 
throw of,  our  form  of  government  by  use  of 
foice  or  iitterna!  dlsturbaiice. 

16  Iniir.ed.,ite  deportation  of  all  aliens 
wh  by  spe  eti  cr  act,  advocate  or  encourage 
anti-.'\!nt  riCciii    doctrines,    internal    dlsturb- 

I    ance.  or  change   in  American  laws  or  insti- 

I    tut  ions,  or  who,  in  any  way,  attempt  to  Intcr- 

!  re  with  .American  economic  or  political  af- 

u.NiTED  i;ta-.  r.s  scld:i;.1--    a:,':;  >aval  homes 

17  Con' muance  cf  the  United  States  Sol- 
diers   Home  in  its  present  location. 

j        13    Ec;ual!2iaticn  of  charges  to  all  veterans 
'    residii-.s  in  the  United  States  Soldiers"  Home 

and  tile  Uniteci  States  Naval  Home. 

l;i    .\    \    1  e    m    the    management    of    the 

Uiiir-d  S:  i'-. s  Soldiers'  Home  for  enlisted  men 
I    ef  the   .-\r;ny,  who  own  and  support  it,  and' 

pr-,  :.ie..ee   for  employment  thereat  for  vet- 

er.'.n-  -  f  tiie  Rjgular  Army. 

20  Ehnnn.ation  of  all  rogv.la lions  prevcnt- 
j  ing  nninbtrs  cf  the  United  States  Soldiers' 
I    Heme  and  of  tiie  United  St-.tei  N.iv.P;  H_:me 


from  receiving  their  full  pensions  while  re- 
siding In  eitlier  home. 

THE   MILITARY   FORCES 

21.  Complete  overhaul  and  modernization 
of   the   entile   pay.  pension,   and  retirement  . 
systems  of  tlie  regular  services. 

22.  ImniPdlate  increases  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  ccinml^Eloned  officers,  warrant  of- 
ficers, and  (  misted  men  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  llvlni 

23.  Additi  mal  compensation  for  officers, 
warrant  ofl3(  ers,  and  enlisted  men  in  foreign 
service 

24  Lieutaaant  general  rank  for  the  com- 
manoant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

25  Brigadier  general  rank  for  the  Army 
Chief  cf  CLipIains 

26.  First  1  ay  grade  and  allowances  for  first 
sergeants  ol   the  Army  and  Marine  Corps. 

27.  Perma  tient  warrants  for  noncommis- 
sioned cSice  -s  of  th3  Army,  with  promotions 
based  on  m<r.t,  as  evidenced  by  tests,  records, 
and  examinitlons. 

28  Full  c-edit  for  all  service  in  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  lor 
retirement    md  longevity  purposes. 

29  Crcdii  for  purposes  of  longevity  pay 
for  servica  in  the  National  Guard,  Regular 
Army  Hesi^ive.  Fleet  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  ami  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

30.  Unif J  m  allowances  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  first  '  hrce  grades  throughout  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

31  Twen  y-flve-year  retirement  fcr  all  en- 
listed pcrsoinel  of  the  armed  .services. 

32.  Three-quarters  retirement  pay  with 
certain  minlmums  for  carce**  enlisted  men 
ef  the  regular  services. 

33.  Retention  of  the  reenllstment  allow- 
ance until  t  can  be  replaced  by  satisfactory 
pay  schedul  cs. 

34  lucre)  se  In  the  quarters  and  rental 
allowances  cf  all  retired  personnel  to  $30 
per  month. 

35  Lcgisl  ation  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  Naticna  Service  life  insurance  by  Mili- 
tary, Naval  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel  1 1  any  time  during  active  service. 

36  Gco.1  conduct  medals  for  all  honor- 
ably discharged  enlisted  men. 

37.  Oppo  ition  to  any  law  that  would  per- 
mit Stales  cr  local  political  subdivisions 
thereof  to  apply  sales  tax  to  sales  made  i:i 
Army  post  exchanges  or  similar  stcrrs  on 
military  a  id  naval  reservaMons,  ships  or 
stations 

38.  Remcval  of  all  legislative  restrictions 
en  Arm.y  psist  exchanges 

39  Elimination  cf  temporary  enlistments 
In  the  Unled  States  Coast  Guard.* 

40.  Authorization  to  tran^pcrtatlcn  com- 
panies to  reduce  rail  and  bus  fares  to  1 
cent  p^r  m  le  for  all  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
while  on  furlough  or  v.  hile  traveling  at  their 
own  expeni  e 

H  That  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard  vet- 
erans who  served  abroad  in  time  of  war  or 
in  peacet.rie  expeditions  or  campaigns  or  In 
any  army  of  occupation  be  entitled  to  cam- 
paign mcddls. 

42  Educiticnal  instltutlrns  for  the  Army 
£.nd  Ilavy.  v;hcrEby  correspondence,  educa-' 
tional  and  vccational  courses  may  be  made 
aval  able  1  or  personnel  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  simi  ar  to  those  available  to  persrnrel 
of  the  Ma  ine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
United  St  tes  Aimy  Air  Co. ps. 

43  Fay  inu  allowances  cf  their  wartime 
rank,  upon  retirement,  of  warrant  cIBceis 
and  enlist  =d  men.  w-o  served  during  the 
World  War 

44.  Ret.r?ment  pay  for  temporary  commis- 
sioned Wcj  .'d  War  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  Navy,  similar  to  that  provided  fcr  such 
oScers  wl  o  ssrvcd  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

cr.iL  SEavici 

45  Cent  nued  preference  for  all  honorably 
discharged  veterans  cf  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment ttnds  r  all  rules  and  re^v.taticns  promul- 
gated by  tl  le  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
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mission,  and  legislation  requiring  tins  Com- 
mission to  publish  all  eligible  list*  and  to 
make  appointmente  from  the  list  in  order 
Of  merit  with  no  eligible  bemg  passed  over 
without  U'L-ai  pel    liquate  reasons  therefor. 

httlif     i.MPLOTMENT 

4''  Preference  for  all  hcnorably  discharged 
regulars  for  admission  to  C  C  C  camps  and 
on  relief  projects 


Ferdinand  August  Friediich 


I-X'IEN:-ION   OF   HI- N!.--.I:KS 

Of 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

ef     NT  \V     'rF..--   Y 

IN    THL   KEN.ME   C't    THE    Ur.TTED  STATES 


Saturday.  Noveinho!  i  {legislative  day  of 


Mo-u1  :v.  Oct 


■).  1941 


RESOLUTI'-N  ry  THF  i- I  \;T  OF  THE 
PATERbCN'  N  J  •  Ml  >!-;NING  CALLi  HON. 
W  WARKEN  I'.ARBuUH  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  BARFOIT.  Mr.  President.  In 
recopnuion  ot  Mr.  Ferdinand  Aupust 
Priedrich's  50  years  of  loyal  and  devoted 
service  to  the  Morning  Call,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J..  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sio.NAL  Record  a  resolution  by  the  staff  of 
the  Morning  Call,  myself,  and  many  oth- 
ers memorializing  Mr.  Fnednch's  great 
contribution  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  city  of  Paterson.  and  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey's oldest  and  most  respected  news- 
papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

lESOLrnON  BT  THE  STAFF  OF  THX  MORMINC 
CALL,  or  PATmSON  N  J  ,  SENATOR  W  WARHTN 
BARBOUR     AND    OTHERS 

Whereas  Ferdinand  August  Friedrich,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Paterson  Morning  Call, 
of  Paterscn,  Passaic  County.  N  J  ,  has  been 
In  the  newspaper-wrltiiiK  field  for  a  period  of 
50  years,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  services 
fall-  on  Thursday,  October  30.  1941;   and 

WheiewB  Mr  Friedrich  has  been  .dentifled 
With  the  Paterson  Morning  Call  during  a 
span  of  half  a  century  continuously,  having 
served  as  a  printer,  proofreader,  general  re- 
porter, political  editor,  sports  editor,  tele- 
graph editor,  city  editor,  and  since  1893  to 
date  as  managing  editor  of  the  same  metro- 
politan dally  publication,  widely  known  as 
Patersons  principal  paper;   and 

Whereas  Mr  Friedrich  has  displayed  a  loyal 
devotion  to  the  practical  idealism  of  the 
American  press,  ha.mg  dramatized  a  virile 
spirit  of  Journalistic  revitalization.  propound- 
ing dynamic  crusades  through  his  lorceftil 
and  masterly  editcrlals.  thus  greatly  con- 
tributing to  the  glorification  of  Paterson 
Morning  Call  as  a  publication  of  national 
pre.'^tige:  Tlierefore  be  It 

iJe^oircd.  That  we  extend  to  Mr.  Ferdinand 
August  Friedrich  our  felicitations  in  rcund- 
1112  the  golden  Ju  ;ilee  of  his  career  as  a 
newspaperman;  and  that  each  of  us  convey 
to  him  our  best  wishes  for  extended  success 
and  happiness,  and  also  extend  congratula- 
tions to  Mr  Robert  Williams,  the  publisher  of 
Pater.'^on  Morning  Call,  for  having  the  honor 
Of  engaging  the  services  of  Mr  Friedrich  In 
such  a  glorious  epic  of  public  duty. 


Modiftcation  of  Neutrality  .Act 


FXTFN.<lMN   CF   RI-MAHK'^ 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

a    Tl  >  f- 

IN   TliE   SKN.\':E   OF  THE   UMTEC   STATES 


Monday.  Novevibcr  3  *  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Octohc-  27),  1941 

RADIO  ADDRE.'^-   OK    li'   N     W.\LTER   F. 
GEORL:?     Uh    C.EOKC.1A 


M: .  CONNALLY.  M: .  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  very  able  and  persuasive  address 
on  tho  joint  resolution  now  ponding  in 
the  Senate,  delivered  by  the  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  IMr.  George  1  over  the 
radio  on  Sunday.  November  2,  194L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  three  fun- 
damental concepts  are  accepted  In  American 
life.  Geography  played  an  important,  if  net 
a  controlling  part.  In  the  development  of  each 
of  these  concepts 

Separated  by  the  broad  oceans  frcm  so 
much  of  the  civilized  world,  we  adopted  the 
principle  of  neutrality.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  indicate  points  of  agreement  or  dl'-agree- 
ment  with  the  general  doctrine  of  neutrality 
as  It  hac  elsewhere  been  understood  In  the 
New  World  we  established  cur  freedom  and 
we  wish  to  remain  free  of  entanglements,  es- 
pecially European  entanglements  In  the 
early  days  of  cur  history  as  a  nation  Thomr.s 
Jefferson  Injected  into  the  concept  of  neu- 
trality the  notion  of  impartiality.  Mr  Jef- 
ferscn  insisted  that  If  two  foreign  states 
wished  tc  destroy  each  other  In  war  no  reason 
would  appear  why  we  should  become  a  party 
to   the  struggle 

Al?o.  our  geographic  position  made  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  vitally  necessary  to  cur 
future  commercial  growth  and  expansion. 
Again  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular characteristics  to  be  found  in  the 
American  concept  of  freedom  cf  the  seas 
Always,  however,  the  assertion  of  the  right 
to  sail  the  seas  as  a  peaceful,  neutral  natlcn 
carries  with  It  the  assumption  of  more  or 
less  clearly  defined  obligations  under  inter- 
national law.  It  has  been  said,  and  It  Is 
for  all  practical  purposes  true,  that  freedom 
of  the  seas  means  nothing  more  than  that 
the  seas  are  dominated  by  law.  Through 
the  centuries  certain  rules  of  conduct  have 
grown  up  which  have  been  applied  by  civil- 
ized state?  on  the  high  seas 

The  broad  general  scope  and  purposes  cf 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  well  understood 
by  the  American  pecple  In  the  formula- 
tion and  enunciation  of  this  doctrine  our 
geographic  position  again  played  its  impor- 
tant part 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  neutrality. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  as  a  ycung 
nation  we  developed  the  concept,  basing  It 
somewhat  upon  the  Idea  or  notion  of  im- 
partiality At  bottom,  a  free  people  deriving 
their  political  Institutions  and  philcsophles 
from  their  deep  spiritual  concept  of  the  free- 
dom of  man  as  an  Individual,  a  responsible 
mcral  being,  cculd  net  and  has  not  escaped 
the  duty  to  seek  the  right  cause  and  to  sup- 
port It  in  sympathy  In  every  conflict  between 
two  naticns  at  war.  In  war  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  Identify  Justice  and  right  with  one 
belligerent  as  against  the  other.  As  a  gen- 
eial  policy  it  is,  therefore,  profoundly  wise 


to  tcr;cw  the  general  coneept  of  ncutr.ihty 
as  developed  by  Jefferson.  However,  since  the 
whole  concept  is  closely  related,  and  is.  in 
fact,  based  upon  morals.  It  Is  impossible  fur 
a  free  people  to  Stand  indlflereiilly  between 
right  and  wrong.  It  ha^  been  wid.  luid  It 
has  been  truthfully  said,  many  times  and  by 
many  people  that  the  United  States  js  not 
impartial  In  the  conflict  which  be^an  in 
Europe  in  September  1939  Tlie  pe.:p'.e  it  tie 
United  States  are  unueuirai  in  fact  anu  .->in- 
pathy  and  the  Government  of  the  pecple  bus 
likewise  been  unneutral  In  many  cf  the  acts 
cf  its  Executive  and  In  mftny  of  lu  legisla- 
tive declarations. 

The  Lend-Leasc  Act  did  not  carry  the  coun- 
try into  war.  as  Its  opponents  so  fiic^y 
predicted  It  was  not  in  fact  an  act  ct  vi.i: 
It  constituted  intervention  which  Germany 
might  have  accepted  as  an  act  of  hcstillty. 
However  the  Lend-Lease  Art  thre\iv  rut  the 
whole  concept  of  neutrality,  although  the 
Idea  of  Impartiality  had  at  no  time  pervaded 
the  Americcn  mind  and  heart 

In  giving  all  material  aid  tO  England,  or 
any  other  country  whose  defense  the  Presi- 
dent deems  vital  to  the  aafety  and  security 
of  the  United  States,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
contended  %hat  we  occupy  the  posltlcn  of  a 
neutral  Under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  we  have 
given  material  aid  and  assistance  to  Eng- 
land; we  have  thrown  open  cur  ports  and  our 
Government  shipyards  to  the  crippled  ves- 
sels of  England,  we  have  transferred  aims. 
Implements,  and  munltWils  of  war  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  other  ccuntries  Tlie  declared 
purpose  was  to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  rur 
own  country:  to  keep  tht  oceans  in  friendly 
hands;  to  keep  war  away  from  cur  own 
shores.  In  the  meantime  enabling  us  to  tulld 
for  ourselves  an  Impregnable  defense  on 
every   front. 

In  the  light  of  the  foreg«Jlng  let  u^  examine 
the  exact  scope  and  efTect  of  the  resrlutlon 
now  under  consideration  In  the  Sennte 

The  NPU'rnlity  Act.  so-called,  cf  1939  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  President  or  Con- 
gress, by  concurrent  resolution,  shall  find 
that  there  exists  a  statf  of  war  between 
ffireign  states,  and  that  it  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
shall  ls.«ue  b  proclamaticin      Section  2  cf  the 

net,  which  It  is  proposed  to  repeal,  provides 
that  after  such  proclamation  has  been  l.'sued 
It  shall  t>e  unlawful  for  aay  American  vessel 
to  carry  pas.oengers,  articles,  or  materials  to 
any  state  named  in  the  proclamation  Sec- 
tion 3  which  It  Is  also  proposed  tn  repeal, 
provides  that  after  such  proclamation  and 
when  the  President  find<;  that  the  protrctlon 
of  citizens  cf  the  United  States  so  requires. 
he  shall  define  combat  areas  and  thereafter  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  American  vessel  to  pro- 
ceed into  or  through  any  such  combat  area 
BO  defined 

Section  6,  which  It  is  also  proposed  to  re- 
peal, provides  that  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  and  while  it  Is  in  flTect.  it  •^hall 
be  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  engaged 
In  cemmerce  with  any  foreign  state  to  be 
armed  except  with  small  arms  neccsary  for 
the  preservation  cf  propet  discipline  abcard 
the  vessel. 

We  Intended  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  becoming  Involved  In  a  war  between  two 
other  states  in  which  It  toad  no  Interest  by 
reason  of  any  Incident  flesulting  from  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  materials  on 
American  vessels  or  thrcigh  combat  zones. 
Also.  It  was  deemed  unwlst  to  permit  Ameri- 
can merchantmen  to  arm  It  was  well  under- 
stood that  en  armed  merchantman  is.  under 
International  law  in  many  circumstances,  re- 
garded as  a  warship  From  this  generally 
understood  principle  certain  conscqu'rnces 
naturally  flow  It  was  also  believed  that  the 
arming  of  an  Am'^rican  merchant  ship  w  v.'ri 
afford  in  feet  Itttle  or  na  prctectlcn  tc  t.p 
ship  against  hostile  attack. 
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C iir''^';'.'.'."  r  -  :^.  !'!'^t'^ 
trillTv  Af-;  nl  ir-^  ^  :i  V- ;■ 
limituty  :'.  w.^'  ri  tJic  r: 
Biiins  unrier  th^  lu!'-  ' 
%e  have  i;ciier.i;.',  u!.:i  ■ 
did  r.^''  surrer.'.i.-r  ar-d 
to  5u:rt  ndtT  th"  f:  ■-.■?; 
establish    f'T    ' mt    cr: 


t!-e  M---r.i;!-  d  K  ■■.:- 
.ir.'ary  rii-.d  t(  mprr.  ry 
k'r.t  cf  '  iiT  nv; ch'ir^t 
f  in'-r:.!' !  n,i;  law  u* 
r-'  ;-,d  •;<:  III  Tiie  act 
It  w.i^  not  Intendf-d 
m  o'  th.e  seas  cr  to 
7:  n*     an     uiinKernble 


cruisp  of  rr::di;c:  The  C -r.t'rr-5  kr.ew  thnt 
Tut  lie  wi<  t  r::  w:'h  war  It  had  before  it 
the  p:c'-:r'  .'  a  t^rrrirr  European  war  Our 
c<  ui.Ty  !,.:  1  b-  :i  tiiiahle  to  escape  the  power 
aiid  pu;;  f  ti.f  ii:.d"rtnw  We  were  finally 
forced  to  hs'i.t  to  maintain  principles  for 
whirh  lAir  f.itlvrs  had  f  jui^ht,  and  principles 
vi'al   to   the  life  and  prcjrebS   cf  cur  Nation. 

Th:.u»:h  we  h.'d  fcu^rht  throut'h  World  War 
No.  1  suf ce.-.^!u;iy.  we  hiad  .'^utfered  terrihc 
cost  m  life,  Iripfiintr^.v.  ai.d  general  welfare. 
Therf  i^  no  rtci. '.  ery  from  the  c  j.-^t  cf  war 
VlC'  ry  does  r.ct  restore.  The  demand  of  war 
Is  de-tru.ti -n  In  framing  the  act.  Ccnurtss 
c^ncUKit^d  that  t  riinierce  wi'h  natlc:;>  at  war 
u  1^  ui.r]Vie'.:  ;rr.ab!  y  one  rt  the  caiis''.'.  that 
led  tiie  U:-.i''-d  Sr  I'es  Into  the  war  We  do- 
term  ii.rd  th.a'  '^f  -hoiild  not  a.«.sume  the  r..-k 
l:i\  !v.  d  l:;  iiiai ntalnitiK  civilian  Commerce. 
T  •  -i.i'f  the  mat: T  .-imply,  we  were  willing  to 
eicriUce  thr  r.  mmerce  of  nur  citizens  durii.g 
tlv^  perioil  c  f  a  w.ir  abroad  in  cur  determined 
etr -rts  to  avoid  w.ir.  Ttie  act  was  well  in- 
tended, it  cl'^e«  n.  t  deal  reah.-^tlcally  with  the 
evt•!l:.^  .-r  i;.4I 

Let  me  pi.):i.'  .  ir ,  liowever.  that  we  are  not 
c.'ncerr.fd  wrh.  c  mnvrce.  with  the  ordinary 
peacflu".  c  ir.ir.f  rcr  if  wur  citi-'er.s,  with  any 
cf  thi'  1,)!  ;..»;( T' r. t  i.atii  lis  We  iire  face  'o 
face  u'.ili  rh.e  ciftfii-r  !-;f  cur  ccuiitry  lliat 
uas  wntu-T:  m  tin-  L.-a-e-Lt-nd  Act.  That  is 
spelled  out  In  plain  wrrd';  in  the  l.tst  5  years 
of  Europt'an  !;:-■>. ry  A'-m.<,  nuinitiin-.  and 
Implements  i,f  w.ir,  mi  ludiutt,  of  rour-e.  tlie 
necesisities  cf  hie.  mu-t  rea>-h  th.o-e  nati  iis 
still  able  tu  .-Mid  and  able  t'>  rUht  a.^.;ii.;t 
tl.t>  ru".i.;i--  A.\.-  .i^t;res.><.rs.  To  tin-  t  nd  the 
Ef^s  -^hall  be  irev.  Bu'  for  the  future  as  a 
nation  the  freedom  of  thf  se.is  mu-t  tc  y.rv- 
prrvei.  Tl-e  freedom  of  'h-^  -'.i^  wa-  ci.al- 
l-'i.^.  d  in  liilT  Prior  to  1917  we  luci  ^n.  iii.ds 
of  '■'  n. pi. lint  against  England  for  her  uniaw- 
ful  iii-n  it-ifnce.  as  we  declared,  with  i  tir 
coiniiii  ict'  li  the  high  sea-,  E.irly  in  li.(17  the 
G.'rin.ii.  (.;    -.frnm' i.i  am.,  u..cixi  its  P'  i.cy  i.f 
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unrestnc->\-!    -tii.in.ini 

\Vl!«-n    I  .::.a    t  t    tr.e 

fhii5-       The    failure    cf    Ci^ntires.-    t> 

grant    h.m   tlie  powtT  supplied   tiie 

ev.d-r.ce  of  disunity  m  Amencii  t; 

an  !  \vc  wt>ie  brought  nearer  tc  "lie 

Ail. 111.,  and  for  the  sec'ind  tur.i- 
of  ti,,<  t'eneration.  the  ri::ht  of 
fad  thi-  seas  under  what  ue  h.c 
th  >  rule  applicable  t.i  civilii-.'d  .-t 
IiT.:  d  The  Issue  is  pres'T.t"d  m  the  recent 
ru:hl;ss  sinking  of  the  f,'''ip'!  an  American 
ship,  under  American  registry,  sailln-.:  m  bal- 
la-t  along  the  coast  if  Africa  tr.ile-;  fr.-m  the 
combnt  area.  Shall  we  accept  tl.c  cii.illen?e 
or  abartdon  the  doctrin.e  cf  the  fieed  m  of 
the    ,M  .1-? 

Ihe  .lint;:;.:  ot  mrr.-h.mt  >hip-  may  atf  rd 
little  protect. uii  Some  siibnt.irini^  attaclts 
may  be  warded  .  tf  S.ime  h..^•l;e  planes 
niav  be  forced  to  t!y  high,  ^r  In  th.o  --;-:y.  and 
Some  reassurance,  however  slulit.  ni  :y  be 
given  to  our  sailors  At  any  rate  uii.irm  d 
as  well  a*  armed  shins  h.ave  bevn  -vii.k  by 
Gernvm  s-.i^ifi^rine^  ^f  niany  place?  ui  tlie 
Atlantic  The  arming  of  uur  mcr^  iiantmen 
cannot  be  said  to  in',  ito  attack.  The  refusal 
of  the  Ccn^'te-s  to  pi-omptly  grant  the  Presi- 
dent :h.  ■  p  w .  r  r.quL--ted  n-.ay  again,  evidciice 
a  spirit  if  d.-Mr.;ty  m  .America,  a  di.-'.ii.i'y 
extending  to  the  c->-Mdinate  branches  of  the 


O   ■.f.nmcnt  U.^df,  and  miiy  bring  u=  nearer 
t'     w  ir 
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ni'-ai.t  to  dlmi.ils.h  th."  cau^e  of  involven;ent 
111  f-re;^ii  w.ir  be  reamed  now  when  by 
Extciitr.e  action  and  congr.ssionar  approval 
the  United  States  stands  definitely  unneutral 
In  the  present  conflict?  Also,  we  erroneously 
assumed  that  we  could  safely  predetermine  a 
priip-T  course  of  action  for  the  United  States 
befwre  the  events  arose  wh.ch  called  for  ac- 
tion. Also,  the  act  as  It  stands  places  the 
shaping  of  our  important  foreign  policies  in 
the  hands  or  control  of  forelo-n  powers,  at 
the  moment  unfriendly  foreign  countries. 
Japan,  by  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
Ch.ii.i  ai.d  'lie  D-.i"c':i  E.-.-*  Indies,  would  com- 
pfl  'he  Pn -.Ofir  in  the  faithful  observance 
(  f  th  ■  S'  -c  illed  Neutrality  .AiCt  to  bring  with- 
Iri  n  .V  combat  arca.s  m.ost  important  sources 
.  f  '.ital  military  supplies,  essential  to  the 
pri  piT  and  ad'f.ua'<^  ch'f' nse  of  the  United 
Sta'e-  Where  w.iild  we  go  for  tin.  rubber, 
chr'nv.um,  and  f-r  m.any  other  vital  and 
strategic  nia^erluis  upon  which  our  whole 
nataii..h-d  ft.ti-e  program  depends?  In  this 
trying  hiur  and  also  in  all  of  the  days  that 
lie  ah.'^ad  v.f  should  not  by  any  domestic  pol- 
1 -y  tif  the  h.ii.d-  if  the  Chief  Executive  In 
d"*'T!nini!:i;  a!.n  in  exrcuting  policies  essen- 
tial to  Th.'  define  and  welfare  of  our  people. 
Again  it  ni.iv  be  asserted  with  some  truth 
that  aggressor  n.itlons  may  rely  on  any  re- 
striction placed  upon  our  complete  freedom 
of  action,  a  rrstrictlon  placed  by  the  Con- 
gress before  the  events  ari'e  which  call  for 
action 

Tl:~-  .inning  of  cur  ship=  and  the  sending 
cf  ;  ur  siiips  into  bellig-  rent  zones  are  not 
suth.  afs  as  will  i^.ece-s.irlly  take  us  Into 
v.ar  Gnat  wr'.d  ccnflict.s  are  no  longer 
ciustd  by  n.rre  Incidents.  The  people  have 
h'liriied  how  tci  ri- •eriniii-'  \a;u.s  Our  peo- 
ple have  patier.-lv  wi'i.--.,  d  delibeMte  and 
wanton  attacks  by  Japan  vvitlUn  the  last  4 
years  Cutragecus  incidents,  such  as  we  have 
jutti  red  w.thin  recent  days,  m.ay  arouse,  but 
i.o  ^.ir.gle  mcid'^nt  alone  Is  l.kely  to  drive  our 
people  into  w.;r  It  is  trtie  that  we  must 
trust  the  Ciui  f  Ex-cutlve.  That  is  no  new 
ci  cri'ie  or  practice  with  the  American 
I  •■  p  e  As  long  ago  as  1799.  before  John 
M.ii-i.ii;  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme C'  u't  cf  the  United  Slates,  we  learned 
that  the  Pre^.d-Mit  is  the  sole  organ  of  he 
Nation  in  its  external  relations  and  Its  #cLe 
repre-entatlve  wi'h  fcrfien  nat'ons.  After 
Marshall  became  tlie  Chief  Justice  and 
through  ail  cf  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
ever  which  he  presided  is  found  no  repudia- 
tl.in  cf  this  doctrine.  The  repeal  of  the 
pertinent  s:ctions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  may 
be  followed  by  a  course  of  action  which  will 
invite  war.  Many  of  us  have  strongly  steed 
against  involvement  In  the  ^cx.  Many  of  us 
still  devoutly  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  be 
spared  the  horrors  of  that  war.  Yet  we  can- 
not shape  our  foreign  policies,  policies  upon 
which  the  life  cf  the  Nation  at  this  tlm.e  and 
through  oil  cf  the  long  future  must  depend. 
under  the  shadow  of  war  or  threat  of  war. 
Tint  Is  not  the  American  wf.y 

I  have  not  sought  to  recite  the  undeniable 
facts  which  clearly  and  unm.istakablyi  estab- 
lish the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Axis  grcup 
to  Include  all  self-gcvernlng  countries,  all 
flee  peoples.  Including  countries  in  the  West- 
ern Hemi-sphere.  in  its  present  ruthless  ag- 
gre-^sions.  Rather  I  have  assumed  that  the 
evidence  is  in.  th.  it  .\n:erlca  has  made  up 
its  collective  ir.ii.d  and  is  ready  tc  say  with 
President  RoeSi  -.elt  in  the  concluding  words 
of  h.!s  th.iid  ii'.autural  addies-:  ".\e  .Americans 
we  g,  forward  .n  th.e  service  cf  cur  country 
by   t.:.e  w.U  cf  Gud."  . 

i- 


I  Tolerance 

EXTENSION   CF   RFM.XPK.? 

HON. ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

IN  THE  SHNATE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday .iNovernber  3  (legislative  day  of 
Mo^iday.  October  27).  1941 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  HON. 
THEODOEE  FRANCIS  GREEN,  OF  RliODE 
ISLAND 


Mr.  McFARL^AND.  Mi.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  extracts  from  an  able  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green]  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Rhode  Inland  Zionists  Region,  held 
at  the  Crown  Hotel.  Piovidence,  on  Sun- 
day, November  2,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordert'd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  metting  would  be  impossible  In  Ger- 
many or  apy  of  the  countries  conquered  by 
Hitler.  It  I  would  be  Impossible  here  If  we 
were  under  German  domination.  This  meet- 
ing IS  a  ptoof  of  the  liberalism  of  America. 
It  IS  partiduiarly  significant  that  it  be  held 
here  In  Providence,  the  birthplace  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  and  the  cradle  of  lib- 
eralism. 

Our  Rhole  Island  Is  proud  of  the  honor  of 
giving  prcdf  to  the  world  that  this  was  the 
first  place  puch  llberahsm  was  made  possible 
In  practice.  But  If  Hitler  succeeds  in  his 
vaulting  ambition  to  conquer  the  world,  and 
Impress  the  doctrines  of  nazl-ism  upon  It, 
this  may  iilso  be  the  last  abiding  place  of 
liberalism.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
a  thing  is  possible.  We  do  believe  that  the 
principles  cf  freedom  and  liberahsm  on  which 
we  have  bfen  nurtured  are  essential  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  and  so  must  and 
will  be  pre  served. 

Even  if  one  did  not  know  the  tenets  of  Wil- 
liams' doct  ine.  one  c:ulcl  guess  at  them  from 
the  early  h  story  of  Rhode  Island.  Here  many 
a  champioh  of  individuality  and  democracy 
found  a  pehceful  homei  here  women  of  racl- 
cal  views  \find  outspoken  ways  early  found 
asylum;  hsre  such  persecuted  sects  as  the 
Qvckers  received  a  haven  from  bigotry  Net 
least  of  all  to  Newport  ( ame  the  first  Jewish 
congregitU  n  and  there  It  prospered  among 
very  dlfferfnt  people.  So  In  this,  as  In  many 
other  rdv-mc^ent?  in  America's  history. 
Rhode  Island  has  the  leading  place. 

It  is  esi  ential.  therefore,  that  we  guard 
against  a  3reak-down  In  the  application  cf 
these  p:  ln<  iples,  because  If  we  once  becln  to 
show  Intolerance  toward  any  group  cf  our 
citizens  be  lause  cf  race  or  religion,  or  en  any 
other  grou  nd.  we  break  down  the  principle 
Itself  and  vlU  find  exception  after  exception 
added  unt  1  we  have  the  soul-killing  Intol- 
erance of  Nazi  Germany.  Nowhere  In  the 
early  colon  es  was  this  principle  of  liberalism 
so  well  expressed  as  It  was  here  In  Rhode  Is- 
land by  F  cger  Willlam.s.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighborln ;  settlements,  tolerance  and  free- 
dom becor  le  not  only  a  stern  principle  but 
an  actual  fact.  Rhode  Island  points  with 
pride  to  Its  sure  foundation  en  this  funda- 
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mental  principle  befof'?  then  only  reccgnized 
In  thought  and  not  carried  out  in  act,  but 
since  then  become  tne  basic  principle  en 
which  all  government  in  these  United  States 
and  much  elsewhere  In  the  world  has  been 
established  and  Is  being  earned  on 

America  was  founded  by  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  unalienable  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  exer- 
cise no  restrictions  over  other  nations  and 
we  shall  not  permit  others  to  restrict  us.  Our 
fundamentals  of  life  arc  not  materialistic 
although  we  are  a  practical  people.  Tyranny 
of  one  nation  over  others  Is  not  in  our  na- 
tional program  Our  fundamentals  built  by 
God-fearing,  liberty-loving,  free  people,  are 
for  the  establishment;  of  a  world  in  which 
altruistic  peoples  can  live  by  tolerance  and 
not  by  tyranny  May  we  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  great  providence,  act  freely  In  our  com- 
munion with  men  and  nations,  covet  no  ter- 
ritory, work  in  accofd  and  harmony  with  all 
nations,  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  free 
life  and  security  for  our  homes  and  people. 
That  should  be  our  purpose  and  cur  prayer. 


San  J(  se   Plan 


EEM-AHKS 


HON.  JOHN  I.  ANDERSON 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  HFrRESENTATlVES 


Monday,  Novemher  3,  1941 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
increasing  difficultios  which  confront  the 
small  businessman  and  the  small  manu- 
facturer because  of  the  defense  program. 
The  allocation  of  priorities  has  resulted 
in  serious  damage  to  long-established 
private  industries  with  a  resultant  un- 
employment problem  that  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

The  Government  has  been  extremely 
Slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  enor- 
mous capacity  for  defense  production 
that  exists  in  the  smaller  industries 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Some 
communities  are  benefiting,  however,  as 
the  dii-ect  result  of  careful  and  far- 
sighted  planning  by  progressive  manu- 
facturing groups. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  with  interest 
of  the  York  plan  and  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  this  up-and-coming 
community  as  well  as  to  the  country's 
preparedness  progrim.  I  wii,h  to  call 
your  attention  to  t^e  S?n  Jose  plan  and 
the  success  that  h  is  been  achieved  by 
a  group  of  small  industrial  plant  oper- 
ators in  my  di-stric:  in  California.  In- 
formation on  their  accomplishments  is 
contained  in  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Octdbcr  11  issue  of  Business  Week. 
which  I  shall  include  w-.th  my  remarks. 
I  am  fiimly  ccnvin-ed  that  many 
other  communities  in  the  United  States 
can  render  valuabl-'  assistance  in  speed- 
ing our  preparedness  program  if  they 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  help. 
Knowing  thai  mformat'on  on  this  sub- 


ject will  be  appreciated  by  rm^ny  of  my 
colleagues,  I  take  pleasu>e  in  presenting 
the  following  article: 

San  Jose  Plan — Business  V.t^'k   Octoheh  11, 
1941 

This  week  the  San  Jose  Manufactiuers 
Association  in  San  Jose.  Calif.,  was  jseady  to 
cut  a  1.2.000,000  melt  n  and  split  up  among 
Its  35  members,  all  of  them  small  industrial 
plant  operators,  an  Army  order  fur  the  manu- 
facture and  assembly  of  carriages  for  105- 
mlllimeter  howitzers. 

The  production  pool  which  the  San  Jose 
manufacturers  have  set  up  difTers  from  the 
York  plan  and  the  so-called  mother-hen 
plan  in  that  the  contract  is  assigned  not  to 
an  Individual  but  to  the  entire  group  acting 
as  a  cooperative  a&soclation.  Under  the 
York  plan.  In  all  its  various  manifestations, 
cooperating  manufacturers  select  one  of 
their  number  to  act  as  the  prime  contractor. 
Under  the  mother-hen  plan,  one  large  manu- 
facturer acts  ccnsistenly  as  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  distributes  pieces  of  the  awaid 
to  subcontractors  In  his  group.  Heretofore, 
the  military,  preferring  centralized  responsi- 
bility, has  been  reluctant  to  deal  with  prime 
contractors  on  a  group  basis  as  Is  new  being 
done  in  San  Jose. 

puBUcrry  campaign 

Significantly,  the  San  Jose  venture  is  to  be 
widely  publicized  as  a  model  method  by 
Bank  of  America  Opening  gun  In  the  bank's 
effort  to  encourage  formation  of  similar 
groups  throughout  California  was  the  elab- 
orate and  skillfully  promoted  State-wide  Con- 
ference to  Organize  California  Industrial 
Plants  for  Defense  Production.  This  confer- 
ence was  held  under  the  auspices  cf  A  P.  Gl- 
annlnl,  chairman  of  the  bank.  In  Sacramento 
last  Monday  under  chairmanship  of  Governor 
Olson  and  with  Sidney  Hillman  in  at- 
tendance. 

via  radio  the  conference  was  heard  by 
groups  of  plant  operators  assembled  in  key 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  America  In  some  307 
California  communities.  The  San  Jose  plan 
was  presented  as  a  model  method  "by  which 
defense  contracts  and  subcontracts  may  be 
fanned  out  to  industrial  plants  of  all  sizes." 

Following  the  broadcast,  the  bank's  guests 
in  each  branch  were  encouraged  to  get  dcwn 
to  business  in  a  shirt-sleeve  session  to  organ- 
ize prime-contractor  associations  or  compa- 
nies Previously,  branch  managers  had  been 
schooled  in  the  important  opportunities  af- 
forded under  the  new  Contract  Distribution 
Division  of  OlBce  of  Production  Mimage- 
ment  and  the  methods  by  which  local  plants 
could  take  advantage  of  them. 

SAN     JOSES     SET-UP 

In  particular,  the  branch  managers  were 
familiarized  with  details  of  the  San  Jose 
set-up.  As  described  by  its  president,  Harri- 
son B.  Judd.  In  the  broadcast  from  Sacra- 
mento, the  San  Jose  Association  will  ( 1 )  ob- 
tain contracts  from  the  Government,  (2) 
survey  facilities  of  association  members,  (3) 
obtain  formal  assents  from  subcontractor 
members,  (4)  allocate  raw  materials,  (5)  In- 
spect the  work  as  It  progres^s.  (6)  assemble 
the  final  product.  (7)  handle  auditing  sub- 
ject to  Government  supervision,  (8)  collect 
and  distribute  all  funds. 

The  grcup  Is  Incorporated  without  capital 
but  with  an  authorization  of  100.000  shares 
which  will  be  distributed  "withuut  financial 
consideration  ■  to  participating  firms  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  they  do  on 
contracts.  Fcr  instance,  if  a  subcontractor 
takes  on  a  $10,000  Job.  he'll  be  assigned  100 
shares. 

MUST  PARTICIPATT 

For  a  subcontractor  to  retain  stock  he 
miist  continue  to  participate  in  any  subse- 


quent contracts  the  association  get?  T:  he 
doesn't,  he  turns  in  his  stock  to  the  "  <  - 
ury,  retaining  an  Interest  in  t  working  capi- 
tal revolving  fund  built  up  ftom  part  of  the 
profits  earned  during  the  peric>d  of  his  active 
membership. 

Tlie  association's  first  contract  from  the 
Government  will  be  on  a  cost-plus-10-perccnt 
ba^ls.  with  an  escalator  clflu*^  providing  pro- 
tection should  material  and  labor  costs  In- 
crease. 

Here's  how  the  wcrk  will  be  allotted  to  sub- 
contractor members:  The  a.'-sociaticn  surveys 
the  plants  and  decides  whlcft  machines  can 
be  used,  establishes  an  hcurljr  rate  for  their 
use,  and  specifier  a  minimum  output  per  ma- 
chine per  hour.  Tha«e  who  turn  out  more 
than  the  minimum  will  earn  a  premium. 
Rates  are  computed  to  yield  ordinary  oper- 
ating costs,  depreciation,  and  a  reasonable 
profit. 

WILL  WATCH  PBOGtESS 

Inspection  of  the  work  as  it  progresses  will 
be  made  by  the  asscciatlcn  at  eacii  of  the 
subcontracting  plants.  Also.  Government  In- 
spectors will  supervise  the  firjal  assembling  of 
the  order.  The  contracts  will  provide  for  a 
maximum  profit  of  10  percerjt  over  costs  and 
will  stipulate  that  after  the  association  has 
made  100  of  the  particular  pfuducis  assigned 
to  It.  auditors  will  examine  Uooks  to  disco\^r 
whether  excessive  profits  are  being  made. 

At  the  conclusion  of  thd  contract,  two- 
thirds  of  any  profits  earnedlby  the  associa- 
tion will  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  each  particijjant  contributed. 
A  portion  of  this  particular  division  of  the 
profits  will  be  retained  by  tlie  association  as 
revolving  working  capital.  The  remaining 
one-third  of  the  profits  will  be  distributed  to 
the  as.sociation  stockholders  Jn  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  stock  assign^jd  to  them. 

FIWANCINC 

In  the  howitzer  contract,  Mr  Judd  ex- 
plained, the  Government  will  provide  an  ad- 
vance of  $150,000  for  Fppcial  machinery  and 
dies  and  a  30-percent  advance  on  the  value 
of  the  contract  for  working  oapital,  materials, 
etc. 


Strikes  Condemned 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.^.nKS 

CiF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Novtinhir  3,  rj41 


RESOLUTION   OF  IHL   AMLMc-.-N   ILc^eN. 
FIRST   DISTRICT   OF   TEXAS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  ^':  Sp.  aktr,  .1  desire 
to  insert  herewith  u  :■.  lulu'ion  adopted 
at  the  district  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  first  district  of  Texas,  at 
Clarksville,  Tex.,  on  October  19,  1941.  U 
is  as  follows: 

Re.'^olutlon 

Whereaa  the  American  Legion,  first  dUtrlct 
of  Texas,  meeting  In  the  city  of  Clarksville, 
Tex.,  on  thia  the  19th  day  of  October  1941, 
in  accordance  with  and  uphcldlng  the  pr.n- 
ciples  enunciated  in  the  preamble  to  the 
cons-tltution  cf  th-  American  Legion;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  evident  tHat  cur  Nation  la 
engaged   in   a  program  of  |dtfense  measure* 


-     i 


•1 


A 1956 
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uhich    are   f'r 
a:  d  li  ••  fd  ova  s 

ot    ti. 


;,,->   p'rte^>;-,n   of   '-ur  h' 'ir-cs 

a.-.d 
^  r-Ttaln  gr'  iips  wl'h'.r.  'h'^  borders 
United    Stares    are,    by    "iikps    ar.d 


Other  methods,  causing  urineces.--.try  di'.ay  In 
the  program  of  lndu-^tr;s  f:.i:.i-td  In  the 
tnanufac'.ure  of  any  .:.d  a::  k;:.:N  „f  iniple- 
nunts  and  other  things  f l  r  :-.a:;o:.:il  defer.se: 
Tlo  pre  fore  be  It 

Rntclied.  Tliat  we  condemn  delays  In  In- 
duMrirs  holding  contracts  fcr  'lie  niiniifac- 
ture  of  any  and  all  kinds  cf  irr.:  lrp/.f:r.«  and 
other  things  for  national  d.  fen-e,  and  we 
urge  those  In  authority  to  t  .ke  siir  h  fcp?  or 
enatt- such  mea.'-ures  as  n-.ny  he  netessary  to 
guarantee  uninterrupted  pr  d'.ir-.cni  In  the  e 
industries.  Spcciflcally  we  c  nJ'inr.  ci  1  lys  in 
ti-fen.'e  induistry,  this  being  cieT  n.'n'il  to 
the  Nation,  and  we  urge  that  such  d-  .  tv-  be 
stopped  without  further  delay;    be  It  furrhtr 

Rrsclied.  That  we  favor  action  whereby  all 
AniTican  citizens,  according  to  the:r  ability, 
shall  have  equal  opportunity  to  w  rk.  ^n  de- 
fense projects,  and  that  noi."  !  e 
eligible  because  of  his  failiin-  •' 
ber  of  some  organlzati'  :.  r.  '. 
An:erlcan  citlzen.'^hlp  We  u:^e 
any  and  all  industries  en^'.:.;.d 
natlon.il-defense  contract.-,  n  t  be  iniluenced 
In  any  way  by  membership  or  n  nmniber- 
fhip  In  organizations  not  essential  to  citizen- 
ship Ui  our  country. 

E    L    Myer.s 

Ch'T  "'.an. 

J     E     .^R^•ETT. 

Jno.  T  Felts, 
K-'^olutions  Committee. 


ci."  1  i:-' cl  :n- 
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Willkie's  Position 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

I'lF    NiX  HU'.AN 

IN  THE   HOr.-E   OF  RErnE<ENT.\TIVES 


7"/;:^rsJ<;v,  Oct   t--r  30,  19!1 


EDITORI.-\L    FROM    THE    ^IJUX    F  ALI  3 
(S     D.\K   I    AP.Gl'S-IE.MDFH 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Midi. a.m.  Mr. 
Sinaktr,  iiiidiT  p.,  rir.:s.-iin  to  tx^'nci  n'.y 
roinark>,  I  m.n'.idf  tlie  IcUowinc  .•.iitonal 
from  :he  AigUa-Lf.id(.r  of  Siuux  Falls, 
S   D.iki 

[F;    :n     'he     b';    '.:x     F.ilN     iS      D.ik  )     Areus- 
L.i.:.-rl 

u  :: :  k;f.  s  position 

In  194"'  \V'  nii-  11  W.llkie  sought  to  use  the 
Kcpubl.c.m  P.iity  ,i-  a  vehicle  wliereby  he 
n:ik;ht  become  PresiJenr  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  prt  vioii^ly  been  a  D^  m  cr.it  During 
h..~  r.'rnp.i:^::!  l-.e  a>-.i;!eJ  tb.e  Ne-A  D'  al  ad- 
nnn.i-^iration  and  m..de  a  l.o,;.^  [.art  of  the 
p  oulation  believe  tlm:  !:■  w  i~  ipp  i.-ed  to  It.s 
ib-tctives  and  :l^e  ;n;:!;j;,!ny  v,;:;i  wnieh  it 
c  ;"•  ■•.itcs 

N  '.v  Willk  e  i.~  a-v-vnnin^;  a  d'tlerent  role. 
No  l.-.n^er  15  he  err. .c.r. .  His  position  today 
has  been  called  that  (  f  .lie  blocking  backtleld 
r.-.etnber  of  the  Roosevelt  football  team.  For 
n  1  n?  time  he  has  been  saying  things  which 
t;-.e  Preside:-.:  b.;:r.-.- I:  fra-.-fd  to  ,^.iy  A  w  •  ■  k 
s'.c  I  ye-^terci.o.-  in.  a  public  ^nrem-n.:  be  .--.i..! 
tiio  Un;-;;  t^nrt-  -  n  w  \i::i  be  ..'  w  .n-  l\.< 
proniv'oy  jn,-;  n  •  ye^  e  n.^^  true  bin.  we  In^- 
li-  ■.  e  IT   u  :11  0    n;e  'rue  ^   ,  n 

S -1  io.in-.t-roins  h.ive  b^-tui  tie  pul-li,'  u";;- 
Bn.e-.s  c:  Wilikie  aloi-.L^  :n.e>o  l.n  .-  th.it  it  ap- 
pt  .irs  the: 


of  u.'irg  the  prestige  of  his  office  to  '.'"■ad  t'r.e 
American  people.  Roosevelt,  in  his  p  li'inillv 
minded  way,  induces  another  pers.jn  to  2.".  e 
the  American  people  a  shock.  He  Is  ii.-n.g 
W.llkie,  his  erstwhile  cpponei.t.  There  are 
strung  grounds  'or  suspicion  that  Roosevelt 
is  planning  a  compalgn  for  a  fourth  term.  If 
he  were  not,  his  leader.=.hip  would  be  asserted. 

WiUkle  is  a  practical  man.  Has  Roosevelt 
rewarded  him  or  offered  to  do  so  for  these 
.s^Tvices?  We  may  yet  learn  sometlng  ab<jut 
ti.  r. 

Willkie  spuke  with  sufficient  sincerity  in 
the  campaign  to  win  confidence.  It  must  be 
n  Itnowledged,  however,  that  he  is  pretty 
n.  i;h  a  political  novice  if  he  docs  not  suspect 
lliat  he  is  being  made  a  dupe. 

It  appears  that  Willkie  does  not  under- 
stand the  party  system  of  government  either 
in  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  It  Is 
the  function  of  a  minority  party  to  agree  with 
the  majority  when  it  considers  the  latter's 
acts  sound  and  right.  There  is  no  place  for 
obstreperous  obstructionism  in  matters  of 
importance.  Where  it  believes  a  policy  is  un- 
sound, or  administration  is  inefficient  or  cor- 
rupt, the  minority  party  serves  the  Nation 
and  itself  by  bringing  the  situation  before 
the  bar  cf  public  opinion. 

It  was  the  minority  party  some  years  ago 
wliich  revealed  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 
Possibly  today,  witli  all  the  billions  being 
handled,  there  are  scandals  which  would  make 
Teapot  Dome  look  like  a  ladies'  aid  social. 
Certainly  there  is  inefficiency  and  waste  In 
the  defense  effort  as  well  as  lack  of  courage 
in  fiscal  policies. 

Parties  make  for  good  go\'«rnment.  Merely 
approving  everything  of  the  mighty  majority 
paves  the  way  for  totalitarianism. 

The  big  criticism  of  WiUkle  was  summed 
up  In  the  statement  of  the  Volin  (S.  Dak.) 
Advance,  which  called  him  a  "political  cha- 
meleviii."  His  political  career  reads  like  the 
railroad  foreman's  accident  report,  "Ofl  again, 
on  aeain.  Finnegan."  He's  a  Democrat,  then 
a  Republican,  and  finally  a  New  Dealer.  We 
doubt  if  eitlier  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Party  wants  him  as  a  1944  standard  bearer. 
Roosevelt,  however,  nn.y  have  a  place  for  him 
somewhere. 


This  Is  Roosevelt's  War 


EXTEXsiGN  OF  R ■■::.!Ani-:.- 


KON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 


IN  THE  HOVrli:  OF  HFrili:.iENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  3.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM  THE   WASHINGTON 

TIMES-HERALD 


Ml-.  THILL.  Mn  Sp<.ik'-r.  when  his- 
torian.- write  the  pages  of  history  to  cover 
the  period  of  1941  they  might  well  call 
tr.->  .-r.ooM.Me  r,<  w  being  indulged  in  by 
tl;e  L'nited  States  Navy  in  the  Atlantic 
a-^  ■  R oi.-tvelt's  war."  It  wa.s  President 
Roosevtit  wlio  ordered  the  shooting  with- 
out the  con.-ent  of  Congress  and  contrary 
to  the  un-n.os  of  the  majority  of  legisla- 
tors and  people  in  this  country.  In  spite 
ot  hi..  rop-"a'*-d  promi-:'\s  not  to  send  our 
bi^v-^  ir.to  a  U  :<  it;:i  war,  Roosevelt  has 
d'  liberately  ordt-red  the  siiooting  to  he- 
cm.  Just  a  ft->v  months  ago  tlie  President 
.^ta-  d  th.at  "convoy.-  ni.sin  shooting,  and 
shootme  means  war."  So  iht-  President 
between  hiiu  and  ti.e  wiuic  Hou-e.    Instead  '  knew  wlien  our  shij^vS  Started  convoying 


a  oirec' 


:atK  11 


vessels  laden  with  contraband  of  war  that 
there  wouid  be  shooting  and  that  Ameri- 
can lives  Would  be  lost.  President  Roose- 
velt ordered  convoys  and  ordered  the 
shooting.  This  is  indeed  Roosevelt's  war. 
and  he  mi^st  answer  for  it  both  here  and 
in  eternitj|. 

The  following  editorial  might  well  be 
read  by  everyone: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  No- 
vember 2,  19411 

TiiE  War  c^  Jenkins'  E.^R — And  Roosevelt's 
War 

Speakind  of  wars  drummeid  up  by  politi- 
cians work  ng  on  popular  emotions,  and  also 
of  wars  g€:ting  their  correct  names  in  the 
history  boiks  later  on.  there  was  once  the 
war  of  Jeiikins'   ear. 

AN   EAR  IS  REMOVED 

730s.    British    sea    captains    and 
e   muscling   vigorously   into  the 
c<|mmercial   preserves  In  the  West 
in's  military  and  naval  power  was 
ne.  while  Britain's  was  on  tlie  up- 
ain's  prospects  had  been  power- 
by   the  Treaty   of  Utrecht   In 
ihe  British  were  building  on  the 
of  that  treaty  by  doing  a  lot  of 
Into  Spanish  colonies.  'The  Span- 
llGpd  the  coasts  of  their  colonies  as 
might,  but  they  didn't  have  the 
a  complete  Job  or  the  money  to 
enough  navy, 
then,  a  sea  captain  named  Robert 
s  bringing  home  the  British  brig 
a   West   Indies   trip.     He  was 
Spanish    coast    guards.     Their 
searched  Jenkins'  ship  for  con- 
<.ut  off  one  of  Jenkins"  ears  as 
the  way  the  Spaniards  felt  about 
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"god  and  country" 

:arefuly  kept  the  ear.  On  reach- 
he  told  his  story  around  saloons 
front  dives,  but  it  didn't  make 
stir  at  that  time.  It  was  not  until 
ater — 1738 — that  Jenkins  got  a 
ell  his  story  to  the  House  of  Cora- 
to  show  the  breathless  members 
ich  lie  had  treasured  all  this  time 
box. 

that  the  Spanish  coast  guard,  af- 
ing  the  ear.  had  told  him  to  take 
d  show  it  to  the  King  of  England, 
d  you  do  then?"  he  was  asked. 

nded  my  soul  to  my  God,"  said 

nd  my  cause  to  my  country." 

made  a  great  hit  with  the  pug- 

ish  public  of  the  time.     Various 

thought   that  a  war   with   Spain 

good  thing,  so  they  kept  Jenkins' 

ringing  in  the  people's  ears.     Sir 

e.    then  -prime    minister,    felt 

proposed  war  as  the  late  Neville 

n  felt  about  the  present  war,  and 

called  the  eighteenth-century 

of    dirty   appeaser,    but    he    was 

it. 

England  declared  war  on  Spain, 
of  Jenkins'  ear  dragged  on  for  a 
ars  with,  as  Walpole  had  foreseen, 
hick  for  the  British, 
en-of-war  succeeded  in  capturing 
ing  the  Spaniards'  big  town  and 
rto  Bello  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
British     assaults     on    Cartagena 
nca.   not   Spain)    and  Santiago 
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FUTILE  FIGHT 


While,    the    war    of    Jenkins'    ear 

o  the  bigger  and  mere  exciting  War 

Austrian      Succession      (1740 -48  >. 

better  have  overlooked  the  loss 

ear  and  saved  its  energies  for  the 

•  ucce.sslon  fight,  which  was  a  first- 

The  Jenkins'  ear  war  was  merely 

mple  of  how  :  useless,  undesirable, 

war   can  often   be  incited  "jy 
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aloeftos  and  catchwords  drummed  Into  the 
people's  ears  until  tl^ey  are  wild  to  fight 
•omebody  somewhere  right  away. 

We  feel  that  if  the  United  States  gets  into 
the  presf  nt  European  war  it  should  be  known 
to  history  as  Koosevelf  i  war,  whether  we  win, 
lose,  or  draw. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  plainly  wants  to  fight  this 
war,  and  to  fight  it  to  "the  final  destruction 
of  the  N'azl  tyranny,"  to  quote  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  Atlantic  statement  of  the  eight 
points. 

IS  BRFTAIN  IN  DANGER? 

Since  last  June  22.  when  Hitler  turned  on 
Russia,  the  danger  of  a  successful  German  in- 
vasion of  Britain  has  been  small.  It  will  not 
revive  until  and  unless  Hitler  conquers  Rubsia, 
organizes  the  Ukraine  to  produce  for  him  and 
keep  quiet,  rcequips  his  battered  armies  and 
air  force,  and  sells  the  German  people  on  the 
idea  of  further  conquests  That  is  a  large 
order,  which  gets  larger  every  day  the  Rus- 
sians hold  out. 

The  "final  destruction  of  the  Nazi  tyranny,** 
II  we  are  to  accomplish  it.  will  call  fcr  an 
all-out  effort  to  Invade  Europe  with  an 
American  Expeditionary  Force  No  2,  and  we 
may  not  win. 

If  we  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth  for  cur 
own  defense  and  stay  here,  an  invasion  of 
this  country  will  be  9i>  44  percent  impossible. 

If  we  send  millions  of  our  boys  abroad  ir.to 
the  fire.  "Roosevelt  war"  will  be  the  right 
name  for  the  deed. 
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EDITORIAL   FROM    THE   NEW    YORK 
JuURN  AL-  A.MERICAN 


Mr.  KNL'TifUN',  M: .  Speaker,  fcr 
years  the  Rppublic  of  Finland  and  the 
Finnish  people  have  been  held  up  by  the 
administration  as  a  model  for  rectitude 
that  other  countries  might  well  emulate. 
Finland  was  the  one  country  that  did  not 
repudiate  her  war  obligations  to  America. 
On  the  date  when  installments  became 
due,  Finland  paid  promptly,  and  never 
once  did  she  ask  for  an  extension,  this 
despite  the  fact  that  she  is  comparatively 
a  poor  country  in  resources.  When  her 
rich  neighbors  repudiated  their  obliga- 
tions. Finland  proudly  announced  that 
she  would  continue  to  pay  when  due. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  the  Re- 
public of  Finland  to  again  take  up  arms 
against  her  unscrupulous  and  bloody- 
hand*  d  neighbor  the  picture  changed. 
Then  her  action  wfis  denounced  in  un- 
measured terms  as  provocative  and  need- 
less. Those  who  criticized  her  did  not 
realize,  or  perhaps  they  ignored  the  fact, 
that  Finland  was  merely  fighting  to  re- 
cover her  lost  p'-ovinces  and  the  richest 
agricultural  sections  of  the  Republic. 
Overnight  she  becaine  a  pariah  and  for- 
gotten was  her  proud  record  of  honesty 
and  rectitude. 

Finland  is  not  an  ally  of  Germany.  It 
mt. ui;.   hapixiii  that  si.c  ii  fighung  the 


same  common  en«.:ny,  an  mcny  th.it  ;s  a 
constant  danger  and  menace  to  Chri.'^tian 
government  and  human  freedom.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  applaud  her  course 
and  approve  her  refusal  to  permanently 
accept  a  peace  that  was  builded  on  theft 
and  treachery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  case  of 
Finland  has  been  very  well  set  forth  in 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  New- 
York  Journal-American  on  October  19 
entitled  "Briiish-Finnish  Breach  Most 
Tragic  of  War."    Tlie  editorial  follows: 

[From   the   New    York   Journal-American    of 
October   19.   19 "1 | 

BRITISH-FINNISH    BKEACH    MOST   TRAGIC   OF   WAR 

The  deterioration  of  Finnish-British  rela- 
tions has  proceeded  steadily  since  the  out- 
break of  Russo-German  hostilities  until  the 
present  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries amounts  to  open  conflict 

The  American  people  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  saddest,  most  tragic,  and  deplorable  de- 
velopments in  tlie  current  war 

Finland  is  one  of  the  smallest  but  also  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  efficient  demo- 
cratic states  in  the  world. 

The  Finnish  Nation  has  maintained  Its  In- 
ternational relationships  on  a  consistent  and 
conspicuous  high  plane. 

It  has  met  its  obligations  In  a  spirit  of 
strict  honor. 

It  has  never  Infringed  on  the  rights  of 
other  peoples  or  the  territories  of  other  na- 
tions. 

It  has  never  conimltted  aggressions  against 
Its  neighbors  or  coveted  their  possessions  or 
sought  to' Impose  its  will,  its  politics,  or  Its 
authority  upon   them 

It  has  been  considerate  of  its  own  people, 
has  accorded  them  democratic  liberties  akin 
to   those    enjoyed   in   the  United  States,   and 
has  established  institutions  essential  to  the. 
enjoyment  of  such  lit)erties. 

The  only  menace  to  the  Finnish  Nation, 
prior  to  the  present  moment,  has  been  that 
of  attack  and  aggression  by  its  closest  neigh- 
bor— the  powerful,  ruthless,  acquisitive  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Union. 

Ni  w,  however,  inoffensive  and  militarily 
weak  Finland  is  confronted  by  another  great 
menace. 

As  the  accompanying  article  on  this  page 
discloses,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has  demanded  of  Finland  that  it  cease  its 
resistance  to  aggressions  by  Russia. 

Britain  has  in  effect  and  in  fact  called  such 
resistance  to  aggression  an  act  of  aggression 
In  itself,  and  has  said  that  if  Finland  per- 
sists in  fighting  for  its  life  against  Rus^la 
it  not  only  must  forfeit  the  friendship  of 
Britain  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  "open 
enemy  "  of  Britain. 

This  is  in  violation  of  all  previously  con- 
ceived moral  and  political  standards  in  Great 
Britain. 

When  the  present  Russian  aggressions 
against  Finland  began,  the  Briti.^h  Govern- 
ment and  people  denounced  them  and  rightly 
.-aid  they  were  a  contradiction  of  Interna- 
tlnnnl  morality  and  justice. 

Since  the  character  of  the  Russian  aggrfs- 
fions  has  not  changed,  it  is  obviously  Britain 
which  has  changed. 

Unquestionably,  it  Is  utter  realism  for 
Britain  to  regard  the  Rti.'^sian  war  with  Ger- 
many as  being  to  her  advantage. 

But  is  it  within  the  legitimate  scope  cf 
opportunist  realism  for  Britain  to  absclve 
Russia  of  all  her  previous  and  continuing 
crimes  against  humanity? 

What  virtue  attaches  to  plundering  and 
pillaging,  simply  because  the  plunderer  and 
pillager  has  become  an  ally  of  Britain? 

What  assurance  can  Britain  give  to  Fin- 
land or  any  other  country  despoiled  by  'red" 
Russia  that  past  despoliation  will  be  recom- 
pensed or  future  despohau^-i.  a. tried? 


What  treaty  iia.t  t><'\:ti  liu  .i  e.i;  n.  i^se 
that  other  nations  party  lo  .i  could  rely 
upon? 

What  International  obligation  has  Russia 
ever  accepted  that  ha*  been  fulfilled  in  good 
faith? 

Finland  in  the  past  has  had  protestations 
of  good  intention  from  Russia,  and  ha,s  rued 
reliance  upon  them. 

The  United  States  has  made  solemn  en- 
gagements with  Russia,  and  has  had  them 
circumvented  and  flaunted  to  the  detriment 
and  injury  of  the  American  people 

Even  Britain  has  had  fixtxl  understandings 
with  Russia  in  the  pa*.t   and  has  rued  thera. 

Su  even  now.  although  lorieiture  of  British 
friendship  1?  arbitrarily  mtide  the  price 
thereof,  is  Fiuland  to  b€  blamed  for  rt  lusal 
to  abandon  resistance  to  tho  frightful  peril 
which  "red"  Russian  aggression  represents  on 
her  frontiers? 

Britain  says  Finland  may  advance  to  her 
own  borders,  but  no  farther. 

Britain  thus.  In  effect,  sayt  that  the  pres- 
ent status  eif  Russia  a5  an  ally  entitles  her 
to  maintain  the  Juggernaut  on  Finland's 
borders,  awaiting  the  time  «nd  opportunity 
to  destroy  Finland  I 

Great  Britain  should  notjsacriflce  every- 
thing to  apparent  realb;m 

She  has  previously  p«'rcclvad  and  acknowl-. 
edged  the  great   injustice  of  Russia's  unpro- 
voked  and   unwarranted   aggressions   apuinst 
Finland. 

Has  attainment  of  Britain's  present  and 
future  objectives  in  war  suddenly  t)ecome  in- 
compatible with  her  own  preconceived  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  justice? 

Britain  of  courf«e  is  entitled  to  avail  her- 
self of  what  advantage  accrues  to  her 
through  Russia's  Involvemeot  in  war  u.'h 
Germany 

But  she  Is  not  entitled  to  cast  such  help- 
less prey  to  her  voracious  Russian  ally  as  the 
latter  may  covet 

It  is  to  be  hoped  considerations  of  reason 
and  humanity  may  return  to  Britain  liefore 
she  lierself  becomes  a  party  to  the  crimes  of 
Russia. 

But.  in  any  event,  let  the  American  peo- 
ple continue  to  be  understanding  and  com- 
passionate in  their  attitude  toward  the  un- 
happy Finnish  people,  whose  only  offense  la 
that  they  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for 
their  homeland  and  the  right  to  live  therein 
without  foreign  Imrairment  of  the  demo- 
cratic privileges  and  instltuTinns  th*  y  *  -e 
established  for  their  own  enjoyment  and 
security. 


Prevention  ot  Interference  With  National- 
Defense   Program 

' 

I-:h..M.APKS 

HON,  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  ca:  :■■     !  •-•■'■ 
IN   T>'F   TIPfFF  CI    }-:Et'HKSENl  .M  IVES 


Monday,  Nnr^ember  3,  U>4t 


Mr.  LELAND  M  I-''5'IX  N^'  Spf  ;ik»  r, 
I  am  today  offering  a  concurrent  :•  .v  .u- 
tion  requesting  the  President  ti  'i.e 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  action 
in  order  to  prev  r.'  ^.•►::eience  with  the 
national-delenjt  v.<  vr-<xir.  bv  labor  lead- 
ers who  do  not  :ipM-«:.'  Vim-  rar.k  ar.d 
file  of  American  lab- :  T):.-  w.i;  b<  le- 
ferred  to  the  Judiciary  C'^n'.rr.r- 1>-  ar.d 
I  hope  that  this  committee,  or,  A  ;'  "^h'  .^d 
be  referred  to  any  ctJur  ctmn-.t'^c'  ,  ^v.ll 
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s^e  fit  to  Rivp  tb.i?  immediate  con.-id>'ra- 
tion.  I  a>k  ih;s  fr.;-  tJ-.e  reii-^'^n  th.it  the 
nt.T'>.'-ry  I  i  b'.::^: 
gram    ?-hnul(.!    \n' 

th'.'IrfGle    I   C\   .■'.-.d' 

pres-sinu  puf   -  of  bu.-in'->  thiUt  we  have. 

Bi;elly,  th;.s  ie>niution  -says  that, 
uhi.ta.s  the  Un:''-d  Slates  Government 
has  appropriated  larye  sum>  of  money. 
and  drafifd  t!;e  youncr  manhood  of  the 
country — tr.ci  we  would  not  h.ave  done 
cither  of  the.-e  thincs  unless  the  welfare, 
safety,  and  protection  of  the  United 
States  had  iv.dQlc  It  imperative  upon  u.s 
to  do  so — and  wivrea.s  ceriam  predatory 
lub.'^r  inferest.-.  who  do  not  rtpre.sent  tlie 
r>':t!  :ank  and  fi'.*'  ol  labor,  threaten  to 
fvabotase  and  de.stroy  our  national-de- 
lense  propram,  and  wherea.s,  under  a 
siror,::  poliey,  we  feel  that  both  labor 
and  mdu.s'.ry  will  do  this  job  well,  we 
have  therefore  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  throu^jh  his  re- 
5p<~insibie  officials,  to  .stand  squarely  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  protect  th"  riyht  of  freemen  to  w.;rk 
without  paying  tribute,  protect  them 
wh-rever  they  may  be  if  they  exercise 
that  right,  and  cuarantee  that  no  one 
e.xcept  duly  authcu'ized  agents  of  the  law 
shall  say  who  shall  pass  or  repass  on 
public  streets,  hiplnvays,  and  other  public 
places. 

I  ask  the  full  cooprratioii  of  every  Con- 
gressman to  pass  this  resolution  in  ord-T 
that  we  may  protect  tlie  United  States 
cf  America. 

The  resohition  follows: 

Coi.cvirrtT.t  r{-.~rlu".i  n  reciU'-.sf.;;:;  the  Pit-1- 
dt  :.:  TO  take  aijprupii.r,?-  acii'^n  in  order 
t"  prtr-VfUt  interference  w.tli  tl'.e  r.,ir;or.<u- 
d'li'n.sf  program  by  labor  1-Mdt  rs  wivj  do 
ni't  ri'prfse!;t  the  rank  and  file  cf  Ammcan 
l..;><)r 

\V!;ei-ca.<  tl'.e  C'i>  vt'ri.nu  ::t  cf  tlie  United 
S'.itf->  i-..t.s  aj'p:i  ;ir;.i'.  ci  i.ir^'.-  .--uni-  c;f  money 
fur  the  r(iu;pnie:.t  of  tiie  nur.'.iry  and  n.ival 
forces  cf  tlu'  United  State.*  an.i  Ici  li-.c  de- 
Vt'lupnitiit  of  a  nation. il-d' fo:.~f  p:trr.ini; 
and 

Wli.'T.  .is    tlie    Goverr.ment    cf    tht 
6t.i:e>  h.is  als,    ciraf 
cf  ^h.s  ccun'ry  in  c  :d' 
t.irv   a::d  n.i'..il  f.  rces 
ar.d 

Win  Tia.s  tin  -f  :n:portant  stop.-  w  uld  n^t 
have  been  t.i^' ;i  unless  they  were  ab,-i.lu:ely 
necessary  foi^the  W' l:,i:--,  >.i:e;y.  anci  protec- 
tion cf  the  Uiu:ed  tt'.i*'  -.  and 

Wht  rt  .1.^  CiT-.r.r.  l.ibi  :  U  .uI'T-  u  n.  ni  it  Is 
beheved  do  ni  t  I'.virly  rej  resent  the  rank  and 
file  cf  lab'-r  m  the  United  States  have  seen 
tL't^l^xvTi::-c  their  creat  {>o\vers  to  threaten. 
f.ibc-.i>e.  .o'.d  d'\-trGy  our  national-defense 
p:    cr.iin;   and 

Whereas  ;t  :s  believed  that  bctb.  l.tb  r  and 
Indu-try  wnl  wcrk  m^  re  etloc'ivtlv  and  more 
rap'.dly  m  carrymp  out  cur  r.af.cnal-d 'fense 
prc-!cr.\in  if  the  President  cf  the  Unii-  d  States 
takes  a  .str^nLr  .oni  d>nn;te  re-;-.,  n  ..j.unst 
the  act'.vuies  oi  thc.-e  few  l.^ijc  r  1.  .uUr-  '.vhose 
act:v:t!-s  are  mimical  to  th.e  efTictsve  cirrying 
cut  ef  cur  n.;tnM;al-defen>-e  pr.::r.i!n  There- 
fcre   be  It 

K- NO.'recf  by  t!:e  House  of  Repn\^--'}:atr.  ei 
(:>ic  Sc-,aU'  co'icurM-pl.  That  the  President 
Is  reque-~ted  to  advise  all  re.spon.sible  officials 
who  are  ch.irged  with  du'ies  in  coni.ecticn 
»ith  the  national  defense  to  stand  by  an.ci 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  t!ie  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  in  connecticu  with  the 
work  being  done  in  furtherance  of  such  pro- 
gram, particularly  those  principles  having  to 
do  with  the  right  to  work  without  paying 
tribute;  and  he  is  urged  to  adopt  a  p'llicy 
which  wUl  enable  those  who  desire  to  work 


ed  the  youi;^'  n 
r  to  build  up  t: 
of   the   Unit.d 


United 

mil.  td 
e  rnili- 
tf'ates; 


to  be  fr- e  to  do  so  wi'h  adequate  protection 
whilt  ECim  to  and  from  work  and  with  ade- 
quate protection  in  t!>  ir  homes  and  places 
ol  enip:oynv..i.t;  and  he  is  urged  to  take  ap- 
propriate aoti-n  to  gu.irantee  that  none  ex- 
f>'P»  cltily  constituted  officer?  of  the  law  shall 
imp  ~  re.=trictions  on  the  right  of  such  in- 
diviuu.u>  to  freely  pass  and  repass  on  public 
streets  and  highways  and  in  other  public 
places. 


Stabilization  of  Prices  and  Wages  in 
Canada 


EXTENSION    OF   REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TflX.^S 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 


Monday,  November  3,  1911 


OT.-DKR      APPEARING     IN     THE     TORONTO 
(CANADA)     EVENING    TELECiR.A.M 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  an  order  that  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  i  Canada)  Evening  Tele- 
pram,  October  31.  1941.  furnished  to  me 
through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  James  W. 
Flanagan,  of  Toronto,  relative  to  stabili- 
zation of  price.s  and  waees. 

It  will  be  noticed  tliat  wiiile  the  order 
includes  wages,  as  well  as  prices,  it  also 
pel  mi's  a  cost-of-li\inK  bonus. 

The  Canadian  plan,  intended  to  com- 
pen.-a'e  the  workers  for  increases  in 
prices,  is  designed  particularly  to  protect 
the  little  fellow — the  worker  making  $25 
a  woek  or  less;  thus,  it  provides  that 
wcrker.s  making  $25  a  week  or  more  shall 
be  paid  a  bonihs  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
a  Week  for  every  1-cent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  while  those  getting  less  than 
SJ5  will  get  a  1 -percent  bonus  for  every 
1-p  rcent  increase  in  llvin?  cost. 

Mr.  L<>on  Henderson,  m  a  memoran- 
du:n  to  PresiLient  Rcoscvelt.  took  the 
view  tlnit  since  Canada  was  devoting 
44  percent  of  its  production  resources  to 
tlie  War  efiort.  while  we  are  only  using 
15  percent,  such  diastric  controls  are  not 
yet  n-ed-'d  Itere.  Mr  Htr.d-  is  in  further 
declared  1 

C.inada  was  not  only  economically  prepared 
for  this  step  but  psychologically  ready.  Can- 
ada is  a  nation  at  war.  Canadian  boys  are 
fighting  In  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  Canadian  order  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tor.  :  •      iC.mada)   Evening  Tele- 
gram c:  O  ■  -;jcr  31.  1041] 

Stap:li7..mI':'.\"  cf  Pklfs  .^nd  W.^GES 

YOUR    COUNTRY    .\    KS     YOUR    LOYAL    SUPPORT    OF 
THIS    NECttSSARY    WARTIME    ME.VSURE 

T-.v  new  controls  have  now  become  essen- 
t.al  m  Canada's  wartime  design  for  living. 
Tl^ese  are: 

(II     CONTROL    OF    PRICES 

Commencing  November  17,  1941.  there  may 
b  no  Increase  In  tlie  prices  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices generally  unless  absolutely  necessary  and 
au*^horized  by  the  wartime  prices  and  trade 
bc.ird 

(2)    co>rnjoL  OF  w.aces 

No  employer,  with  certain  limited  excep- 
tions, may  increase  the  ba^ic  wage  rates  pa.i 


to  his  cmplc  y-ees  unless  authorized  by  a  board 
on  which  tie  Government,  employers,  and 
employees  a:  e  represented.  But  after  Febru- 
ary 15.  1942  every  employer,  with  the  same 
exceptions,  vill  be  obliged  to  pay  a  cost-of- 
living  bonui  and  to  adjust  this  bonus  every 
3  months. 

ACTION  INECESSARY  TO  STOP  INFLATION 

This  Government  action  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  Inflation  we  knew  In  the  last  war, 
and  Its  supsequent  depression,  unemploy- 
ment, and  aliflering. 

E\ery  housewife  knows  that  prices  are  ris- 
ing, and  rising  prices,  unless  controlled,  will 
make  it  more  costly  and  difHcult  to  finance 
the  war.  Rising  prices,  unchecked,  will  spread 
confusion  It  industry  and  trade;  will  hinder 
production  and  proper  distribution  of  sup- 
plies; will  make  the  cost  of  living  rise  more 
rapidly  thad  wages  and  salaries;  will  lessen  the 
value  of  satings;  will  result  in  hardship  for 
almost  evei^yone,  and  especially  those  with 
small  incoilies.  And  the  result  of  uncon- 
trolled Inflation,  after  the  war,  when  prices 
drop,  will  aiain  be  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment. Pri(^3  cannot  be  controlled  without 
control  of  \i«ages.  Excess  profits  are,  and  will 
continue  td  be,  under  rigid  control. 

COVERAGE     OF    WAGES    STABILIZATION     ORDER 

The  order  Is  applicable  to  the  following 
employers:  I 

1.  Every  Imployer  normally  subject  to  the 
Industrial  Oisputes  Investigation  Act. 

2.  Every  employer  engaged  In  the  manu- 
facture of  rnunitions  cf  war,  or  war  supplies, 
or   the  construction  of  defense  projects. 

3.  Every  building-trades  employer  with  10 
or  more  employees. 

4.  Every  (ither  private  employer  with  50  or 
more  employees. 

The  orde]  does  not  apply  to  employers  In 
agriculture  or  fishing,  or  to  hospitals,  reli- 
gious, charitable,  or  educational  associations 
operated  or    a  nonprofit  basis. 

WAGE  PROVISIONS 

Except  on  written  permission  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board,  no  employer  may  in- 
crease his  I  asic  wage  rates.  This  permission 
can  only  bo  given  In  cases  where  the  board 
has  found  the  wage  rates  to  be  low.  Wage 
rates  which,  are  unduly  high  will  not  have  to 
be  decreased,  but  In  such  cases  the  board 
may  order  i  he  employer  to  defer  the  cost-of- 
living  bonu  s. 

j  COST-OF-LIVING  BONUS 

Every  em  Dloyer  covered  by  the  order  must 
pay  to  all  lis  employees  except  those  above 
the  rank  of  foreman  a  wartime  cost -of -living 
bonus.  ;' 

Effective  November  15.  each  employer  al- 
ready payirg  a  bcnus  under  PC  7440  of  De- 
cember 16.  1940.  shall  add  to  such  bonus  an 
amount  has  ed  on  the  rise  in  the  cost-of-living 
index  for  Onober  1941  above  the  index  num- 
ber used  t  )  determine  the  current  amount 
of  the  bonus. 

Effective  February  15,  1942,  each  employer 
who  has  rot  been  paying  a  cost-of -living 
bonus  mus  begin  to  pay  a  bcnus  based  on 
the  rise  in  the  index  between  October  1941 
and  Janua  'y  1942.  unless  ordered  by  the 
board  to  ba  le  the  bonus  on  the  ri^e  In  the  cost 
of  living  01  er  a  longer  period. 

The  bonus  Is  calculated  on  the  following 
basis:  For  ( ach  rise  of  1  point  in  the  cost  of 
living  the  amount  of  the  bonus  shall  be  25 
cents  per  w>ek.  except  for  male  workers  under 
21  years  of  age  and  female  workers,  who.  If 
employed  a;  basic  rates  of  less  than  $25  per 
week,  shall  receive  a  bonus  of  1  percent  of 
their  basic  |wage  rates. 

These  bdnuses  will  be  adjusted  regularly 
every  3  mojiths. 

i  ADMINISTRATION 
Will  be  administered  by  five  re- 
;  under  the  direction  of  a  national 
war  labor  koard.  Labor  and  employers  will 
be  represefited  on  each  of  these  boards. 
Watch  for  |he  announcement  of  these  boards 
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to   which    Inquiries   concemlnp    the   applica- 
tion of  the  order  should  be  directed. 

V,  H<M  FUEAETTn     SUPPORT     REQUIRED 

Y(iUr  Government  knows  that  this  policy, 
as  it  alTects  labor.  Industry,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  demands  a  degree  of  restriction 
to  which  Canadians  are  not  accustomed,  and 
Is  directly  a  wartime  measure.  It  will  de- 
mand self-discipline  and  self-control.  It  will 
need  the  wholehearted  support  of  everj-one 
who  has  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  citizens 
at  heart.  But  by  loyal  cooperation,  Cana- 
dians can  have  much  more  assurance  that 
the  fears,  sense  of  insecurity,  the  suffering 
and  profiteering  which  inflation  always 
brings,  will  neither  Interfere  now  in  the  win- 
ning of  this  war.  nor  in  the  recovery  and  re- 
construction of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
way  of  llvinp  after  tlie  war  is  over. 

Issued  under  the  authority  of 

H'  n.  N    A    Ml  Larty, 

Minister  o/  Labor. 


Priorities    of   Materials    for   Electric-Line 
Construction 


REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  M.PIERCE 

of    OF.i-     N 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  Kl  }  KL.-ENTATIVES 


Monday  November  3,  1941 


Mr.  PIERCE  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appears  m  *:.•  Appendix  of  the  CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record,  at  page  A4946.  an 
address  by  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Ml-ssissippi  [Mr.  R.^nkinI  en  pri- 
orities granted  to  private  builders  of 
electric  lines  and  denied  to  the  R.  E.  A. 
cooperatives.  Beginning  on  page  8240  of 
the  Record  for  October  27.  there  appears 
another  speech  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri.  with 
corroborative  statements  from  other 
Senators. 

From  Oregon  we  have  received  many 
protests  from  districts  where  local  pub- 
lic-utility districts  or  the  R.  E.  A.  are 
constructing  electric  lines  and  cannot 
get  the  copper  needed,  whereas  the  pri- 
vate utilities  are  being  granted  this  same 
necessary  article  to  convey  electricity. 
There  is  cr-'.-t.r.ly  something  wrong  in 
the  O.  P.  M  .:.  regard  to  the  granting 
of  priorities.  The  thing  which  is  wrong 
is  that  O.  P.  M.  priority  representatives, 
at  least  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  men 
associated  with  the  private  utilities  and 
appear  to  be  devoted  to  their  private 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  herewith  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  New  Republic  on 
September  29  giving  the  facts  en  this 
subject,  and  also  a  resolution  adopted 
by  five  organized  bodies  in  the  State  of 
Washington: 

[From    the   Ntw   Hi  public  of   September 
29,   19411 

STRANGE    RESULTS    OF    AN    EIXCTION 

Tl.e  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  principal 
public-power  area  of  the  Nation  On  re- 
peated occasions  the  pecple  of  that  region 
have  voted  for  public-ownership  proposals 
and  for  candidates  committed  to  a  public- 
power  program,  among  them  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.    Voters  are  now  wondering  whether 


Mr  Willkie,  for  all  his  utility  conncctione, 
would  have  appointed  ae  one-sided  a  j>er- 
sonnel  as  that  which  now  runs  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  cffict^s  in  the  North- 
west. U  M.  Dickey  of  Seattle,  coordinator 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  is 
a  director  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Co.  Leighton  H.  Steele,  associate  district 
representative  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  in  Seattle,  is  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Seattle  Gas  Co  Appropri- 
ately enough,  the  Seattle  Office  of  Production 
Management  hepdquaner?  are  in  the  Buinrt 
Building,  which  also  hi^use^  ihe  main  offices 
cf  the  Puget  Sound  Power  A:  Light  Co 

In  Portland,  Oreg  ,  42  miles  from  Bonne- 
ville Dam.  where  public  power  has  been  a 
main  issue  for  years  and  where  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  has  delivered  three  public-power 
speeches,  the  Office  ol  Production  Manage- 
ment associate  district  representative  is  Lau- 
rin  E.  Hinman,  of  the  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  Hinman  Is  the  principal  Office  of 
Production  Management  official  in  Oregon,  a 
State  which  many  times  has  supported  pub- 
lic-ownership referenda.  Last  weeli  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  public-power  convention, 
which  was  addressed  by  Secretary  Ickes.  asked 
the  administraticn  in  a  resolution  whether 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  in  the 
region  was  representing  the  private-utility 
companies  or  the  United  States  Government. 


Whereas  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment m  the  city  of  Seattle  has  extensive 
power  to  determine  priorities  of  materials 
which  may  be  purchased  for  elcctrlc-llne 
ccnstruciion  and  other  purposes  of  vital  im- 
portance to  public-utility  districts;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  the  personnel 
of  this  ofP.ce  be  fair  to  public-utility  districts" 
and  other  public  agencies,  and  that  such  per- 
sonnel be  free  of  connections  which  might 
Influence  their  Judgment  adversely  to  such 
districts  and  agencies;   and 

Whereas  a  present  director  of  the  Puget 
Bound  Power  &  Light  Co  and  ether  indi- 
viduals having  connections  with  the  same 
company  either  at  the  present  time  or  In 
the  immediate  past  have  been  selected  for 
key  positions  In  the  office  referred  to.  cre- 
ating a  situation  having  serious  dangers  for 
the  public-utility  districts  and  other  agen- 
cies throughout  the  region:  Now.  therefore, 
it  is 

Resolved.  That  we  protest  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  individuals  referred  to  and  urge 
that  such  changes  In  personnel  be  made  as 
will  assure  an  administration  of  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  which  will  be 
fair  to  the  public-utility  districts  and  other 
public  agencies  in  the  Northwest 

Adopted  by  the  Washingtcn  Public  Utility 
Ccmml?isioncrs'  Association  In  session  at  Se- 
attle, September  4.  1941. 

Adopted  by  the  Northwest  Public  Owner- 
ship League  in  convention  at  Tacoma.  Sep- 
tember 5,   1941. 

Adcptfd  by  Snohomi^^^h  County  Public 
Utility  District.  No.  1,  at  Everett,  September 

13,  1941. 

Concurred  In  by  Local  2843  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers,  October  10.  1941. 


Strikes  in  Defense 


EX':  ENSIGN   (^F    r-EMi.RKS 


HON.  NAT  PATTON 

OF   ri.ws 
IS  TlIF   HOrSE  OF  REFI- E.--EMATIVES 


M'  nday,  Novcviber  i.  1941 


Mr  P-'^'ETON      Mr  F;->fr;krr,  the  after- 
noon btlore  the  P;--^.G'  :.i  cl  the  United 


States  made  his  Naw  Day  speech  over 
the  national  radio  h<xik-i4-'-  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  cap;,\e  m.-.n   t-':  ki  s    ;;   was 

my  p!<n5u:c  to  a.'-suie  the  PuMdt  nt 
that  — 

Everv  citizen  in  my  district  wi.'-hes  immtdl- 
att  i.ctlon  to  be  taken  by  the  Governtm  nt  to 
stop  strikes  and  keep  lur  national-dtfense 
efiort  going. 

I  went  further  than  that:  I  adMM'ri  ttu> 

President  that — 

The  f>eople  cf  Texas  wUl  t)e  with  you  In  any 
determined  action  to  prevent  further  strikes. 

I  should  like  to  qualify  these  Maic- 
ments  on  my  part  by  including  in  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body 
several  editorials  and  several  letters.  I 
have  received  from  Texas  lind  my  district 
to  show  that  my  as.<=uranc^s  to  the  Prrn- 
dent  were  founded  on  fact. 

I  might  even  add  that  if  I  did  anything 
It  was  not  to  be  more  emphatic.  S.nce 
my  action  was  taken  my  office  has  been 
flooded  with  telegrams,  letters,  and  tele- 
phone calls.  Texans  from  every  »alk  of 
life  have  been  telling  me  their  views.  In 
this  deluge  cf  information.  I  have  not 
received  one  condemnation  for  my  stand; 
I  have  not  had  one  single  Itttcr  opposing 
my  statements;  and  I  have  not  had  cne 
adverse  word  relative  to  the  demand  that 
strikes  be  stopped. 

Let  me  read  ycu  a  )•  U»  r  iliit  a  I'liie 
citizen  of  Corrigan  Ttx,  w^tt  mi  n 
October  30.  This  man  is  one  ol  the  hm.st 
men  in  this  little  east  Texas  town;  he 
comes  from  pioneer  Texas  people,  aiid 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  lit :  e 
is  what  he  says: 

Hon.  Nat  Patton, 

Washington, 

Dear  Nat.  I  have  been  In  several  meetings 
In  the  lasi  week.  repref*niln(g  all  clasies  from 
Work  Projects  AdministraUon  worlcers  up, 
and  if  you  and  the  rest  of  Congress  and  tl.e 
President  could  hear  the  amount  of  cnticlbm 
against  the  administration  for  Its  lack  of 
action  against  the  labor  unions  you  would 
surely  take  some  action.  We  have  heard 
speeches  from  our  leaders  in  Washington  stat- 
ing that  our  liberty  and  freedom  were  at  stake 
and  have  then  seen  these  ^anle  leaders  allcw 
a  small  group  of  selfish  men  like  I^ewls  to 
sabotage  the  entire  defense  program  If  we 
are  in  danger  why  does  th«  President  allow 
th's  to  happen?  If  the  President  will  net 
do  what  he  should  then  why  does  Congress 
refuse  to  act?  If  the  President  and  each 
Member  of  Congress  experts  the  pecple  to 
make  sacrifices  why  should  they  refuse  to 
alienate  the  support  of  a  lew  labor  leaders 
at  the  expense  of  our  entire  Nation? 

The  people  of  Texas  ara  becoming  thor- 
oughly dl.spusted  with  the  lack  cf  decisive 
Bcticn  by  the  admini-stratiOn  against  strikes 
that  are  holding  up  production  of  mulerial 
that  may  be  needed  to  dtfend  our  hom<  s. 

We  discussed  your  recrmmendations  to  the 
President  at  the  Lions  Club  today  and  ycu 
were  comniended  very  highly  for  your  f-.v.i- 
tude.  Nat.  I  believe  that  eveiy  Mimber  <  1 
Congress  should  demand  of  the  President  that 
something  be  dene  at  once,  end  I  am  pc6lti\-e 
that  the  more  emphatic  you  are  in  ycur  ce- 
mands  the  more  the  people  of  your  district 
will  think  of  ycu  We  all  knew  that  we 
cannot  talk  HitUr  to  death,  as  some  of  tl  e 
politicians  seem  to  think,  but  we  must  pro- 
duce enough  war  material  to  whip  him 

Remember  in  the  y<  art  to  come  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  be  remembered  by  the 
action  he  Is  now  taking  Trusting  ycu  will 
continue  to  serve  ycur  ccvaitry  so  that  your 
children  will  be  proud  to  stete  thut  yru  were 
a  Member  of  this  particular  Congress'  uho 
saw  their  duty  and  did  it,  1  am. 

GoaooN  Ki-i.Y. 


D    c! 
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That  Is  thp  opinion  of  a  man  living  In 
a  small  east  Texas  town  His  statements 
are  echoed  in  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Dallas.  Ttx..  one  of  our  fine  metro- 
politan busmfvs  centers.  From  Dallas  I 
received  a  hltcr  from  the  Honorable 
S:\m  Haima.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Texas  Whch'.sale  Grocers'  Association, 
whii-h  inc;ijd»d  this  stat:-ment: 

It  was  ;:.(-. i-::.c  ar.d  with  real  sati.~f .iciion 
to  read  n.  •.':.'•  n;  ::.:ns:'s  Dallas  News  of  the 
action  cf  y  •.::  f  :.  d  self  and  fcllc*-  Con- 
gicfsmrn  1.  ir.  Tixas,  wherein  coiidemnatl :  n 
was  expressed  nf  t!;e  revolutionary  attitude 
cf  solftyh  labi  r  leaderi-  toward  speedmt;  up 
e:.i1  susiainlng  the  natU^nal-defeiis^  pro- 
r:  III  ar.d  p!rr!"lr.c;  your  support  cf  Icgi.-la- 
t:  '.'1  Mvi!  will  i:ut  a  step  to  unwarranted 
suikes. 

And  hnw  does  this  statement  apree 
with  t!'.  ■  cr.e  I  r' ci'ivrd  from  one  of  the 
r.milv;.^  (,f  ea .'  Texas  whose  boy  is 
5"iv;:v;  h:.s  cMintry  m  the  Army  A:r 
C'l;.-'  Mrs.  G 'oree  H.  Davidion,  of 
Nacc;,'dof!ies,  Tex.,  vvrites  me: 

As  a  n".nrht^r  "f  a  yuine  I'.fti triinnt  In  the 
Army  Air  C?  rj  -  Fif  tc^'it  h  Observation 
6  [H    ;!'    :.     I    a:v.   a-':i!'i^   y"'i   persi  :.a:iy   TO  do 

h'.l    >'.i    cm    l!  ;■    rh'..-e    li';p    b<iys    by   doing 

s.  pv  '!i;;.'t  about  tht  .-tnkes  i:i  di  fe:-..-e  plants 

ct  ,i;:  ,i:.d  a:n-  k;:.;l 

Or    th'^    t •■!•>:;  am    I    r^'Tived    from    tlie 

llMnniub!''  Lynn  B.  Shaw,  manag'^r  of 
the  Tt  XL-^  Me,ti  r  Transportation  A.v^ccia- 
t:on.  at  Au>t,n.  Tex  • 

W.'  iiri-e  a"' .  '! 
6abcta<ir.^  t  ;.  ;■. 
C-mtiMued  sf ;::-;*> 


Tr-   p'e\'t-!'.t    labor   n.:;:'a*(  rs 

:  ■.' 'rial -tif'i  n~e   priu'r.iiT;   by 


COi::;t: 


at   !ar 


Bayne,  who  lives  in  my  home  town  of 
Crockett.     He  wrote  me: 

Us  folks  back  horr.e  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  Congress  cf  Industrial  Organizations  cr 
affiliated  organizations  are  wor.dering  how 
much  Icnger  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  Conr.rcu- 
n;.^t-:::fluenced  crowd  will  continue  to  be 
Ir.fger  than  this  United  State-  Government. 
If  tne-e  youngsters  who  are  quitting  good  Jobs 
and  answering  Uncle  Sam's  call  to  arms 
should  strike  they  would  be  taken  out  and 
ihot  at  sunrise,  and,  In  my  opinion,  they 
iiave  the  same  right  to  Ftrike  as  do  these 
C'.mmunlit-lnfluenced  labor  organizations 
that  are  employed  on  defen.-e  contracts. 
Can't  icme  of  you  Congre-smen  start  some- 
tlung  that  will  check  thl.s  work  stoppage  or 
must  It  go  on  until  we  .•^ufTer  the  same  fate 
as  France? 

Ih-  fino  ladies  of  Hendei.-on  County, 
Tex  .  d.d  not  hesitate  to  send  me  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  urging  immediate  ac- 
tion : 

We    are  ccncerneci   over   the   strikes   which 

threaten  national  .'^afety,    We  feel  that  dras- 
tic: action  to  curtail  them  is  necessary. 

And  mcludi  d  m  any  such  a  report 
should  be — and  here  it  is — a  report  by  a 
man   in   the   Arrr~.y.     I   do   not   give  his 


A«ain,  .^laied  in  the  telegram  from  the 
Honorable  Geiald  DuRoee.  pre.sident  of 
the  Texi^s  Cctton.-^f-ed  Crvishers  Ai;socia- 
tion,  at  D^.llas,  Tex  ,  is  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  act;cn; 

Sir.ce  words  and  appeals  have  net  been 
efTfcti'.'e  In  er.din^:  strike*  th.a*-  are  delayl:-^ 
ra-irnal  deft  ii-e.  \ve  think  It  time  for  Con- 
pit'>s  as  vo.ce  cf  the  fiee;i:e  to  demand  tliat 
Btrike-i  cease 

Acreemg  with  the  nresident  of  the 
Texa.s  Colton.-eed  Cru.sher.s  Association  is 
a  farmer.  Mr.  Je.^^e  R,  DeSha/o,  who  lives 
on  roire  2,  Cuihmp,  Tex  : 

The  great  rank  and  file  of  our  people  are 
bc>cvip.unj  ri:s=;ust-d  with  this  John  L  Le-.\iA 
bur.ch  whu'  are  hinderin^;  us  on  every  s.d-- 

We  are  t;Iad  to  exercise  our  American  right 
to  sirike  ii  we  se  desire,  but  we  challenge 
the  rittht  of  any  group  to  form  pick.-t  lines 
to  keep  others  fr.-ni  carryij?  on 

We  believe  tln-m  nothuiij  more  tlian  rack- 
eteers. pre..*iteeis,  un-Ame.'caii.  ar.d  unlcyal 
to  oi'.r  cciintry 

City  dweli'T  or  country  faim^r,  It 
makes  no  difference,  for  I  have  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr  Dan  S.  Lavvton, 
of  Houston.  Tex.,  who  wrote: 

We  cannct  pcir.t  out  too  strongly  to  yi~u. 
as  a  Representative  of  our*  that  now  is'the 
time  to  see  that  proper  legislation  is  brousht 

about    to  correct    a    growui.?   e\  il    that    i.-    net 
only  abusive  t-  the  men  of  labor  but   to  our 


Prom  far  and  near  they  have  all  been 
U'ntins  me  and  sending  me  tek'grams. 
They  are  all  anx.oixs  to  see  that  imm.edi- 
ate  action  is  taken  on  these  stnk'^^  that 
are  holding  up  our  defense  activities. 
One  of  my  ciri-time  friends,  a  regular  ' 
cast  Texas  •country  cousin."  is  Harvey  I 


n:i:v.>-.  hui  h:s 


■r 


my  file: 


Ef  in  :  m  the  ■'crvice.  I  may  not  have  a  right 
t  '  a  p  :eical  opinion,  but  I  certainly  applaud 
yrurs   as   expres-^^ed    In    the   enclosed   clipping 

froin  the  San  Antonio  Light.    Why  not  also 
Include   William  Green? 

And  from  a  soldier  of  another  war.  a 
fine  vf'  'ran  rif  tlie  last  war.  who  has 
reiurned  tn  hi>  native  Texas  and  be- 
come one  cf  th:^  ( u;>'a't:::np  citizens  of 
east  Texas.  I  reooived  tins  le^'f-r.  The 
writer  is  the  Honorabl-  J  .>-■  TuUos. 
post  adjutant  of  the  Ha!^  S^'llars  Post, 
No.  312.  of  the  American  Legion  at  Liv- 
inc-tun.  Ti  x. 

Are  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  going 
to  continue  to  tolerate  these  strikes  and 
send  cur  $2I-a-month  boys  out  to  stop  bul- 
lets unprepared  and  unarmed?  Please  do 
something  about  thi.s.     We  are  behind  you. 

My  E(  od  fri-r.d.  Mr.  J.  W  Oliphant, 
of  H'lnt.sViil''.  Tex..  expre.'-st.d  a  serious 
thought  in  his  letter  to  me  that  will 
cauv'  eac'i  Member  of  the  Congress  to 

ponder  the   implications.     Mr.  Oliphant 
writes  me: 

Alont;  wrl-i  a  lot  nf  other  people,  and  par- 
ticularly w.th  my  close  friends  here.  I  ha%-e 
been  wondering  whether  or  not  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Congress  expects  to  turn  this  cotm- 
try  over  completely  to  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Or^.-.nlratlons.  In  th?  minds  of 
m.To.y  tl^.ere  Is  a  growing  conviction  that 
orLani7ef!  lib  r  Is  overstepping  itself  and  that 
Hrler  and  M'as=olinl  have  more  friends  In 
th;>  cuntry  th.in  we  like  to  contemplate. 

And  there  are  many  ( thers.  I  do  not 
wi.sh  to  burden  the  RECCRn  wuh  them  all. 
But  they  are  in  my  i.ni.o.  Let  any 
Morr.b  r  of  Conrre-.s  who  is  wavering  and 
van'arj:  cviderie  as  t  .i  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people  coir.e  to  my  office  and 
examine  these  letters — each  written  from 
the  heart  of  the  American  public. 

Let  nie  also  call  yctir  attention  to  the 
cd.rorial  comment  of  the  Texas  news- 
pai^ers— rnetrcpohtan  daily  and  country 
weok'y.  The  Fort  V/orth  Star-Telegrani 
ot  Of   cbcr  30  ho^ri  this  to  say: 

WH  r  fMCNi.  M  F.^c^s 
.At  no  other  poriod  in  its  history  has  organ- 

12  d  I.ibor  acl.ievj'i  r  s  extensive  gains  as  it  has 


made  durinfe  recent  years  covered  by  the 
Roosevelt  ac^inlstratiou. 

Labor  woB  the  right  cf  collective  bargain- 
ing through  the  Wagner  Act,  it  enjoys  the 
benefits  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  and 
other  legislaition  serving  the  Interests  of  the 
workingmani.  The  advantage  of  sympathetic 
administration  In  Washington  of  these  laws 
has  llkewisj  been  a  boon  for  the  unions. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  nationrl-defense 
emer  jency  majority  popular  sentiment  in  this 
country  sup)ported  these  reforms  or  gains  by 
organized  lafoor. 

But  s:nca  the  Inception  of  the  defense 
emergency.  In  which  labor  has  been  charged 
with  respoijsibilitles  and  the  necessity  for 
self-disciplHie,  union  leadership  has  been 
prone  to  uidulge  In  the  common  folly  of 
abusing  the^e  privileges  and  gains  cf  recent 
years.  It  1^  the  old,  old  story  of  too  much 
power  and  advantage  ruining  those  who  enj^  y 
privileges,  ptrikes.  Intraunion  dissersion. 
and  other  fiictors  delaying  the  defense  effort 
show  how  'organized  lab  r's  leadership  is 
underminlnt  its  own  advantages  gained  'a 
the  last  few  years.  The  strike  of  the  captive- 
mine  workers,  coupled  with  the  defiance  cf 

the  President  by  Congress  of  Industrial  d- 
ganlzatlons  L#ader  John  L.  Lewis,  seems  to  be 
the  climax  cf  this  abuse  of  privilege  by  union 
leaders. 

Mr.  Lewla  and  other  union  leaders  cf  the 
same  mind  may  think  they  can  scorn  public 
sentiment  i  i  this  country,  but  they  are  woe- 
fully mistaken.  These  high-handed,  arbi- 
trary le  del  3  may  have  misinterpreted  the 
public  mooc  during  the  era  cf  labor  gains  by 
assuming  tl  at  the  people  were  indifferent  to 
"squabbles"  between  labor  and  management, 
between  rival  unions,  ar.d,  later,  labor  and 
the  President.  At  least.  Mr.  Lewis"  bold 
etTrontery  in  scorning  the  President's  recent 
appeal  and  in  continuing  a  strike  In  ccal 
mines  vital  to  defense  seems  to  indicate  as 
much. 

But  Mr.  ]  ^ewis  and  other  labor  leaders  of 
the  same  mind  are  destined  to  suffer  a  rude 
awakening.  The  American  people,  the  vast 
majority,  an  solidly  behind  the  President  and 
the  emergency  defense  program.  They  have 
no  sympathy  with  strikes  that  sabotage  that 
program.  Ii  faet.  popular  patience  Is  closer 
to  exhaustion  than  the  President's  tolerance 
seems  to  be^  The  Gallup  poll  of  Wednesday 
is  a  signiflcmt  straw  In  the  wind  of  public 
opinion.  I|  shows  that  77  percent  of  the 
people  are  a  jalnst  the  clo  ed  shop.  10  percent 
are  undecld'  d.  and  only  13  percent  favor  it. 

Many  of  t  le  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor 
are  alive  to  this  danger  Incident  to  a  loss  cf 
public  favor.  Only  such  leaders  as  Mr  Lewis 
are  blind  to  the  facts.  Organized  labor  must 
realize  that  blind  selfishness,  which  interferes 
with  defens((  production,  is  the  prelude  to  de- 
struction cf  unionism.  History  has  too  many 
precedents  im  that  point. 

No  less  e  nphatic  and  to  the  point  is  the 
splendid  eti:tor:al  WTitten  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Rcddell,  of  the  Trinity  Standard,  of  Trin- 
ity. Tex.,  ir^  the  October  31  issue: 

l\eor's  opporttjnitt 

The  rcceAt  statement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  he  said  that  labor 
must  new  f<  rego  strikes  in  the  Interest  cf  na- 
tional defer  se.  should  be  pondered  with  care 
by  the  laboi  leaders.  The  President's  words, 
beyond  douat,  reflected  the  opinion  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans. 

A  man  wl  o  strikes  today  strikes  against  his 
country's  sa  ety  A  man  who  uses  the  threat 
cf  the  strike  unless  Government  and  Industry 
capitulate  neckly  to  his  demands  is  helping 
his  country's  enemies.  The  dictators  must  be 
gratified.  Iniieed.  when  thc-y  read  of  recurring 
defense  stril  es  in  the  nation  which  is  v.orking 
to  become  t  le  arsenal  of  democracy. 

This  Government  has  established  elaborate 
arbiiraiion  i  aachluery  to  protect  labor  against 
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any  conceivable  injustice.  The  employers  of 
this  Nation  accept  without  question  the  deci- 
sions made  It  is  a  segment  ot  labor  leader- 
ship which  keeps  industrial  unrest  going  and 
which  holds  to  the  rule-or-rum  principle. 

Labor  has  its  chance  now  to  work  at  record- 
breaking  wages.  If  it  persists  In  striking  the 
American  people  will  know  what  to  do. 

The  Nacogdoches  Daily  Sentinel,  a 
iplendid  paper  issued  at  Nacogdoches. 
Tex.,  runs  a  column  entitled  "Heard  en 
the  Street  Corners."  In  their  October 
31  edition  was  this  paragraph: 

HEARD    ON    THF    ^TREFT    CORNERS 

There  were  several  of  us  listening  to  the 
President's  speecli  and  we  all  endorsed  every- 
thing he  said,  even  If  it  meant  war.  and  we 
got  to  discussing  his  reference  to  the  coal 
strike,  and  one  said  he  didn't  think  the 
Government  had  the  power  to  make  the 
miners  work,  and  a  mother  said:  "'It  looks  to 
me  like  if  it  ha.«  the  power  to  take  my  boy 
and  put  him  in  the  Army  at  $21  a  month, 
make  him  lose  his  Job.  that  it  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  make  a  man  dig  coal  at  $7  a 
day  to  furnish  fuel  :or  defense  manufactur- 
ing."    And  that  closed  the  argument. 

The  '=*olk  County  Enterpri.se.  a  weekly 
paper  printed  at  Livingston.  Tex.,  saw 

fit  to  reprint  an  editorial  from  the  Hous- 
ton Press,  which  read: 

NATION    IS   BADLY    IN    NEED    OF   RKVISEID    LA£OB 
POLICY 

This  country  is  eating  the  bitter  fruit  of 
years  of  unwise  Government  policy  toward 
Industrial  problems — years  when  labor's 
power  was  treniendously  Increased  but  labor's 
responsibility  was  diminished.  And  that 
trouble  won't  be  corrected  by  one  more  ap- 
peal, or  a  dozen  more  appeals,  for  cccpera- 
tion  by  labor  and  management  and  for  use 
of    mediation    machinery. 

It  IS  at  best  only  a  partial  expedient  to  buy 
off  strikes  by  putting  pressure  on  employers, 
through  the  mediation  machinery,  to  grant 
If-bors  demands  for  higher  wages  or  shorter 
hours. 

And  that  machinery  stalls  and  falls  before 
Issues  that  do  not  Involve  wages,  hours,  or 
working  conditions  but  that  do  involve  the 
need  for  order  and  discipline  and  responsi- 
bility in   labor. 

Such  Issues  are  at  the  root  of  a  great  and 
growing  ntimbtr  of  Interruptions  of  work 
now  current  or  threatened 

A  dl.spute  between  1.300  welders  and 
American  Federation  of  Labor  metal-trades 
unions  of  which  they  were  formerly  mem- 
bers ties  up  $2.^0.000.000  worth  of  ship  con- 
struction In  Seattle.  Trains  that  bring  out 
11,000.000  pounds  of  copper  monthly  from 
Nevada  mines  may  be  halted  because  47  en- 
gineers and  helpers  object  to  elimination  of 
a  switching  operation,  said  by  the  railroads 
to  be  unnecessary. 

Strikers  In  rebellion  against  their  own 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  union 
leaders  keep  a  great  steel  plant  In  Michigan 
closed  down.  Pittsburgh,  center  of  defense 
production,  is  threatened  with  a  paralyzing 
general  strike  by  Amencen  Federation  of 
Labor  building-trades  unions. 

John  L.  Lewis,  seeing  In  the  defense  emer- 
gency an  opportunity  to  extend  the  union 
Ehrp  and  his  own  power,  announces  that  he 
will  strike  44.000  men  in  the  steel-ccmpany- 
owr.ed  coal  mines  on  which  steel  production 
depends. 

Striking  an  even  mor^  ominous  note  is 
the  editorial  as  printed  by  the  Palestine 
Herald-Press.  Palestine.  Tex.,  on  October 
31.  entitled  "Strikes  or  War— Not  Both" 
v.hich  clearly  shows  that  we  cannot  toler- 
ate these  strikes  and  hope  to  see  the 
downfall  of  Hitler: 


STRIKES    OB    WAR — NOT    BOTH 

If  the  action  of  John  L.  Lewis  In  defying 
three  requests  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  Committee  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganization mine  workers  back  to  their  de- 
fense-vital Jobs  has  not  taught  the  adminis- 
tration a  lesson  in  dealing  with  defense 
strikes,  then  the  Nation  had  Just  as  well 
rescind  altogether  its  intentions  of  helping 
in  the  fight  against  Hitler 

If  the  President,  who  has  proved  even  to  the 
skeptics  his  foreign  policies  are  sound  and 
necessary,  cannot  get  the  help  cf  the  people 
themselves,  the  Nation  would  be  better  off 
to  go  into  this  war  no  further.  It  would  be 
far  better,  without  the  full-time  work  of  all 
men  on  defense,  to  declare  a  strictly  neutral 
policy  and  adhere  to  It. 

We  can  t  fight  a  war  and  have  defense 
strikes  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  no  point  In  mlocing  words  or  being 
fearful  of  reaction  In  this  matter  of  defense 
Etr.kes.  Ninety-nine  percent  cf  the  union 
men  In  the  country  are  opposed  to  the  dis- 
graceful strikes  of  certain  Committee  of 
Industrial  Organizations  unions  against 
the  defense  effort,  and  therefore  against  the 
people  and  the  Government  itself.  Laboring 
men  know  their  hard-won  advances  are  in 
Jeopardy,  and  that  all  unions  may  have  to 
suffer  from  public  reaction  to  the  self-inter- 
ested grasping  of  a  minor  group 

The  fact  that  Mr  Lewis  grudgingly  acqui- 
esced to  the  President's  final  request  and  or- 
dained that  l-.ts  miners  would  return  to  work 
pending  a  settlement  mltieutes  the  case  but 
little.  Tlie  cold  fact  that  Lewis  defied  the 
President,  took  the  attitude  for  several  pre- 
vious days  that  the  defense  drive  could  go 
hang,  should  have  awakened  America  to  the 
seriousness  cf  n  situation  that  plves  unscru- 
pulous elements  opportunity  to  feather  their 
own  nests  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation. 

Nobody  wants  Congress  to  take  away  the 
rights  of  labor.  But.  more  than  that,  nobody 
wants  a  minority  element  to  endanger  not 
only  labor's  rights  but  the  rights  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Congress  can  cure  the  situation  Manda- 
tory arbitration  will  settle  the  problem  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  POr  the  present  we 
need  think  no  further  than  that. 

Finally.  I  submit  to  your  attention  the 
editorial  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  for 
October  31: 

TWO  WEEKS'  GRACE 

John  L.  Lewis  has  agreed  to  allow  produc- 
tion of  coal  from  the  steel  companies'  mines 
for  a  little  more  than  2  weeks.  That  means. 
If  nothing  more,  that  the  big  steel  companies, 
which  produce  most  of  the  metal  which  is  the 
very  backbone  of  the  Nation's  entire  defense 
program,  will  be  able  to  operate  for  2  weeks 
longer  than  was  the  case  immediately  before 
Mr.  Lewis  acceded  to  President  Roosevelt's 
fourth  request  for  production  during  media- 
tion. 

That's  something,  of  course  But  very 
little,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
fense emergency  and  the  comparative  petti- 
ness of  Mr  Lewis'  differences  with  the  steel 
companies 

It  Is  to  be  expected,  naturally,  that  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  dispute  will  be 
worked  out  during  the  2  weeks'  grace  which 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  chief  has  given 
the  American  preparedness  effort.  It  Is  eo 
vital  that  this  be  dene  that  one  can  scarcely 
contemplate  failure,  with  another  walk- 
out leaving  the  steel  mills  again  with  only  a 
couple  of  weeks'  supply  of  fuel  on  hand  and 
unable  to  buy  more  because  Mr.  Lewis  has  it 
In  his  power  to  stop  coal  production  in  the 
commercial  mines  as  well. 

Mr.  Lewis,  tt  will  be  noted,  gives  no  Indi- 
cation whether  ne  l-.mself  believes  a  settle- 
ment will  be  worked  out  or  not.  He  simply 
says  that  the  mines  wUl  be  reopened  "for  a 
period  terminating  Saturday.  November  15  " 
He    Is    standing    by    bii    guns,    apparently. 


Either  the  companies  agree  to  the  closed  shop 
or  he  will  call  out  tlic  miners  .  ki^'u.  And 
that's  that. 


You  can  see.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I  did  not 
have  to  search  for  thes*  t  d.tonals  or  hunt 
for  the  letters — I  have  more  that  1  u  11 
gladly  show  you. 

However,  this  is  just  a  small  sample  to 
show  you  and  the  President  that  w  !.■  r.  I 
assured  him  that  the  peCpie  cf  Tt  xas 
wanted  action  and  wanted  it  now  that  I 
knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  And  I 
say  to  you.  Members  of  Congress  ekettd 
to  voice  the  will  of  the  people,  that  they 
do  not  care  who  does  something,  you  or 
the  President,  all  they  want  is  something 
done. 


The  River  and  Harbor  Bill 
.     I 

EXTENSION  OF  r-EM.\r,K.S 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFri-.E.-L.N  :  VI  IM  d 


Monday.  November  3    l\'41 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  for 

many  months  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  has  bt-en  almost  contin- 
uously engaged  in  holding  hearings  on 
projects  to  be  embraced  in  a  general 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  These  hearings 
are  nearing  completion  and  the  bill  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  introduction.  It  will 
embrace  about  230  projects  involving  an 
ultimate  cost  to  the  United  States  ol  ap-  " 
proximately  $1,000,000  000.  much  of  which 
will  be  for  power,  nt  v.  >  ui gently  needed. 
No  appropriations  w.il  tn-  recommendid 
for  any  of  these  projects  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  national  emergency,  ex- 
cept for  those  embracing  urgent  features 
of  national  defense. 

Projects  other  than  those  nece.'^sary  for 
defense  should  be  considered  for  appro- 
priations in  the  order  of  their  priority, 
under  budgetary  and  congressional  ap- 
proval, after  the  emergency.  They  would 
then  constitute  a  long-range  program  to 
serve  the  purpose  not  only  of  providing 
for  our  commercial  needs,  but  also  of 
taking  care  of  an  acute  labor  situation 
following  the  suspension  of  the  defense 
activities.  Such  a  backlog  of  public 
works  would  then  be  in  readiness  to  be 
drawn  upon  without  having  to  await  the 
process  of  securing  necessary  legi.«^lalive 
authority. 

The  projects  in  the  b.Il  wJl  be  luhy 
described  in  the  report,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered separately,  in  their  order.  Seme 
of  the  projects  may  have  greater  nT-rit 

than  otheis,  but  upon  the  whole  they  con- 
stitute a  great  program  of  improvement 
for  the  betterment  of  cui  commercial 
conditions,  and  for  the  safety  of  our 
Nation  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  has  been  more  than  3  years  since 
a  general  river-and-harbor  bill  has  been 
enacted.  Consequently,  this  bill  repre- 
sents an  accumulation  of  projects,  many 
of  which  are  of  comparative  long  stand- 
ing. It  also  includes  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  the  Florida  Canal,  wluch 
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arcount  for  a  l.iro;  ■  prop'^rtinn  of  tlie  to'al 
auMi(:r;zati<\n  Involved.  O'hor  than 
thost;  two  nr  i.-ure^,  the  b.ll  i>  nor  (,f 
unusual  s'.ze  for  a  3-  or  4-year  accumu- 
lation. In  far-r,  it  1>  con>uirrably  l^'ss 
than  fh.o  b;!I  if  1925.  when  projects  total- 
ins   $660  CGO  GOO    v.-tp    aut.'^.oriz  Hi. 

I  rec-nrly  r-que.-ted  tlif  Chief  of  En^i- 
T'-e.-s  fj  luini.^h  nie  information  in  re- 
gard to  thf  imprn-m-ent  of  the  inland 
T^aters  cf  soiu"  of  the  leadini;  nations  in 
Euiope.  Upon  r^ceit:!  cf  tins  Inform.a- 
t,on  I  placed  remaiL^  in  the  Congres- 
sional Reiord  siicwing  the  tremendrus 
Impiov.'meiits  made  by  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ru  >ia.  both  for  com- 
nveial  and  military  rurpo>es. 

In  all  cf  tlv^  leadin*:;  Euroixan  coun- 
tries th."  nv-'r-  h.tve  be -n  systematically 
Improved  for  nav.cati.  n.  and  wherever 
prac'.cal.  eonncc'ed  ii'.to  one  continuous 
rcwuk  by  a  s;ratecic  systtni  of  cross 
canils.  Pres.-ure  ♦'rom  cen.petin'i  av;>n- 
cu^  I'l.i-'-  not  bivn  iiermitted  to  bl'Hk  th.'se 
v.tal  cro-s  ei^nnt  ciions.  The  bill  b-  It  le 
Us  wiil  previa*^  many  links  for  such  a 
rha::i  of  tran-p::irtation  in  this  cnm'ry 
We  n'  w  ha\e  about  6,000  rnilc  of  river 
channels  practical  fcr  navigation.  On 
l}:e  Arlmtu-  c  '  ist  \vp  liave  a  continucus 
Chan:. el  frcrr.  Tr-'nton,  N.  J.,  to  Jack.-on- 
vilie,  Fia,  On  the  Guif  coast  we  have  a 
con!:nii"i:.s  channel  from  th'^  \».est  coa-'' 
cf  Florida  to  C.irpus  Christ i.  Tox,,  and 
tlie  presenf  bill  providt^s  fiir  ex'en-ion  of 
this  eliar.nel  to  BrcwnsMlle  en  tr.e  M'  x- 
Ican  border. 

With  two  r.th'T  ir.i.vsir..;  link-  suppL'i'd, 

th..>  prop.isfd  ch.(ni:el.;  acros.s  New  Jersey 
and  F.oi;cia.  tl^.e  AMant  ie-Ga!f  In^ra- 
coa.-^ta!  Waterwiiv  would  th.en  be  continu- 
ous from  Bcs'on  to  Brownsville,  and, 
thrcutli    t!ie    Hu-'.v.n    R-.er    and    Erie 

Cani'l.  would  c;  nn -ct  v.ath  th"  Gicat 
L.il;e-  at  O>we.:o  and  at  BufTalo  I*^ 
Would  also  be  c-ntinuous  wi'h  the  cr*at 
inumd  0!i.o-M.--is>ipp!  sy:;'en"i  and  con- 
nect wuh  Laic  ■  M.chican  at  Chicaeo.  A 
channel  fro-  N; -.v  Yi  rk  to  Philart' Iphia, 
and  cne  fiorn  Ja.k.-M^n-.  ille  'o  th.e  w- ..* 
coa.st  of  Florida,  to  conni  ct  the  A'lantic 
r.nd  Gulf  in'racr^astal  v,-ater\vay-.  v;ou!d 
fupnlv  ^h'^  nv.ssmi:  link-  in  the  chr.:n.  ap.d 
round  ot:r  wli.u  I  brliove  to  b"  tl-o  sreatest 
Inlend  wc.tsiway  ^y-rtm  m  all  tb.v  woild. 

The  ro.r  racoa.-ta!  c;''.nal  fi'^in  tl''e  M. .->:>- 
fippi  R:\er  to  Grilves:cn  Bay  v.-as  c  ni- 
pli  tod  and  opened  to  commerce  about  3 
year.s  airv  Ih.o  commerce  has  m^'reus-^'i 
cncrm.oiisly  each  year,  and  i-;  1940 
nm.cur.-ed  to  nve:e  than  13  000. GC3  tori.s. 
Thas  v.Ms  niT'  than  t^vo  and  cn--h.aif 
times  sreatcr  t!:an  th»'>  esrim.ates  consid- 
rr-ed  wl^en  the  cai'.al  was  authorized. 
General  GotMh.al-.  who  made  the  ecc- 
nom'c  survey,  m.ade  on  C'^timiate  of  5.000.- 
000  tens,  and  his  ficures  \\ere  thou::ht 
hy  the  (Opponent.-  to  be  an  exaee,n-at;on. 
Approximateiv  60  percent  of  the  tonnage 
consists  cf  oil  and  Rasolme. 

It  has  reeontly  been  claimed  that  there 
was  a  sh^irtap'^  cf  oil  and  gasoline  on  the 
Atlantic  5eaboard.  due  to  the  tank^TS 
form.erly  sorvms  this  trade  havins  been 
Withdrawn  from  this  scryice  in  order  to 
supply  Great  Britain.  The  ability  of  the 
rail  lines  to  m^ret  such  an  emergency  is 
a  subject  of  l.vely  dispute.  Even  if  their 
equipment  is  physically  adequate  lor  the 


burdtn.  a^  th^y  claim,  the  transport 
service  would  be  p- iformed  at  a  greatly 
increa-ed  cost  to  the  consum.ers. 

Th*'  cons' ruction  of  a  pipe  line  from 
Texa.-  to  the  A"laii*:c  so.,b -ard  has  been 
under  con.sideration.  This  would  require 
an  immense  amount  of  steel  now  so 
badly  ncedtd  for  o*ha-  purpjses.  Fur- 
thermore, when  normal  conditions  are 
ro.Mor'^d.  the  pipe  line  wc-ulri  automati- 
c.ii;y  become  ob-olete,  a<  it  could  not 
convp^o   'Aith  baie^-  or  tanker-. 

Tlv'  en:in-i-  • -•miate  that  a  bar::e 
canal  acro.ss  Fl  >r;da  to  connect  the  At- 
lantic Intrac  >;i-ial  Waterway  with  the 
Cult  Intrae oa-'al  Waterway  v^■ould  cost 
S'i'J  000  000  Suc'n  a  connecting  channel 
would  bo  but  190  nul- s  lon^  and  wotild 
have  a  tcnnai^e  pevh.aps  crter-a-  th.an 
thCkt  cri  ar.y  n'h'  :  ir.lai-.ri  chan.r.cl  of  like 
len;:th.  With  Mieh.  a  waterwe.y  in  opeia- 
tion.  there  couid  be  lio  sh.oita^e  of  gaso- 
Im.e  on  th.e  eas'.-rn  seaboard.  Until  such 
conn,  ctmt;  chamiel  can  b*'  constructed, 
the  mn.st  practical  v.  ay  of  shipping  oil 
tc  the  East  in  case  of  im.ersency  is  by 
bar^e  to  the  west  coast  of  Fiorida,  thence 
across  the  peninsula  by  rad  or  p.pe  line 
for  reiransfer  to  bartie  at  Jack-onville  on 
tho  east  coast. 

The  importance  cf  water  tran.-porta- 
tion  for  national  def'-nse  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. This  has  b-e^n  mo-t  thoroughly 
domonstiated  by  the  Germans,  the  great- 
est of  military  strat-T::-:s.  After  their 
annexation  of  Schlesv%;tj  and  Holstein, 
they  constructed  the  Ku-l  Canal,  which 
afford.s  safe  and  quick  passage  of  their 

fl.';^ts  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North 
Soas,  avoidine  the  diffleultics  of  the 
?ka!;errak.  Th.e  improved  rivers  of 
Gt  rm.any,  with  their  connecting  chan- 
nel.-, are  models  of  strategy  and  have 

crinir. bated  enormously  to  the  success  of 
Nazi  m:l,*ary  operations. 

In  the  Spanish-American  War.  several 
weeks  were  required  for  the  Oregon  to 
make  the  trip  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
t!:e  V.'e-t  Indies  by  way  cf  Cape  Horn. 
Oar  battleships  can  now  pass  through 
the  Peaiama  Canal  in  a  few  hours. 

Danng  the  World  War  the  steamboat 
Sr^'-ac-.ic  tov.Td  a  fleet  of  small  barges 
loaded  with  coal  down  the  Ohio  and  M"s- 
siss.ppi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
u..f  of  our  naval  and  merchant  ships. 
Our  fleets  at  that  time  were  faced  with  a 
luol  -hortage,  as  the  Atlantic  ports  were 
block' d  with  140.000  loaded  railroad  cars 
unable  to  reach  shipside.  The  flotilla  of 
ba;=:e>  towed  by  tlie  Sprapue  coVered  12 
acres  of  water  and  carried  56,000  tons  of 
C(ial,  the  largest  cargo  ever  propelled  by  a 
sinele  uiiit  c;  motive  power.  In  1910, 
howtver,  when  the  improyem.ent  of  the 
Ohio  was  authorized,  no  such  military 
service  to  our  Nation  in  time  of  peril  had 
ever  been  con-e.mplated. 

Our  river  and  harbor  projects  have 
nenerally  been  designed  and  improved 
for  commercial  ratheo-  than  fcr  military 
use.  Yet  practically  all  of  them  have  at 
.'^ome  tim.e  performed  an  im.port.int  part 
in  our  national-defenje  program.  The 
relationship  of  the  Great  Lakes  nav. na- 
tion to  the  production  of  steel  is  a  prom- 
inent example.  All,  of  course,  recognize 
the  importance  of  steel  in  this  aae  of 
mechanical  warfare.    But  for  the  Great 


Lakes  improvements,  we  would  now  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our 
steel,  or  tipon  a  vastly  more  expensive 
system  of  jdomestic  production. 

In  the  late  seventies,  when  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  iron  industry  of 
England  came  to  this  country  to  investi- 
gate the  jpossibilities  of  the  wonderful 
ore  deposits  cf  the  Mesabi  Range,  we 
are  infornied  that  they  reported  to  the 
ironmasters  of  England  that  they  had 
nothing  tfc  fear  from  American  compe- 
tition as  tjie  ore  and  the  coal  were  2,000 
miles  apart  by  rail,  and  the  cost  of  as- 
semblinR  would  bo  prohibitive.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  handicap  of  distance,  Car- 
negie. Fritk.  and  other  farsighted  pro- 
duceis  utged  the  improvement  of  the 
Lako  channels,  the  use  of  which  has  en- 
abled cur  steel  production  to  equal  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  will  give  one  more  illustration,  one 
that  camt  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion. At  Dickinson,  Tex.,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  6-fC)ot  channel  was  dredged  In  the 
bayou  at  a  cost  of  $32,000.  Recently 
Camp  Wallace  was  established  within  7 
miles  of  that  channel.  The  roads  in  the 
Army  cai^p  were  paved  with  mudshell 
towed  fro^n  Galveston  Bay  through  this 
channel  jand  then  hauled  in  Army 
trucks  to  Camp  Wallace.  It  required 
276.000  yards  of  shell  to  pave  the  camp 
roads,  an(i  the  cost  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment wa^  25  cents  per  yard  le.ss  than 
would  hafe  been  the  cost  of  obtaining 

the  mateiiial  from  any  other  source.  At 
the  time  jthe  channel  dredging  was  au- 
thorized }by  Congre.ss  there  was  no 
thoucht  Ihat  it  would  ever  be  of  such 
military  inportance.  Its  economic  jus- 
tification iwas  based  entirely  upon  other 
considerations.  ThLs  channel  costing 
S32.000.  has  left  in  the  Treasury  cf  the 
United  Stites  in  actual  cash  $G9.C00.  be- 
sides serv  ng  a  great  purpose  in  the  in- 
terest of   ;he  general  pubic 

One  item  in  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
project  is  the  lock  at  the  Soo  Channel 
estimated  to  co.st  S8  OOQ  QOO.  The  St. 
Lawrence  project  as  a  whole  including 
this  lock,  has  been  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretaries  of  war  and  Navy, 
the  Chief  of  Army  Engineer,  the  O.  P. 
M..  and  c  tiiers,  as  of  great  defense  im- 
portance. The  railroads  Lake  Carriers 
Association,  the  coal  industry,  and  vari- 
ous othei  organizations  have  disputed 
this  conlention  principally  upon  the 
ground  th  at  the  war  will  be  over  before 
the  proje  t  can  be  completed. 

Since  t  le  hearings  w?re  held  on  the 
seaway  pioject.  it  has  developed  that  en- 
largemenl  of  the  Soo  lock  is  vciy  ur- 
gently needed  in  order  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sible hiattus  in  the  production  of  steel 
vitally  necessary  for  war  use  in  the  Navy, 
The  samd  organizations  that  opposed  the 
seaway  u;  en  the  ground  that  it  could  be 

of  no  dcf c  nse  value  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  reqilre  4  years  for  completion,  and 
that  the  iwar  would  then  be  over,  are 
now  claiming  that  the  lock  is  urgently 
needed  for  defense  in  the  present  conflict. 
Yet  the  ote  fcr  the  passage  of  which  the 
lock  improvements  are  now  being  urged 
would  recJuire  5  years  for  conversion  into 
an  effective  battleship.  How  the  war. 
which  would  end  in  less  than  4  years, 
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according  to  the  earlier  contention,  will 
still  be  raging  at  the  end  of  5  years  has 
not  been  explained. 

Thirty-six  projects  in  the  bill  have 
been  urged  as  of  immediate  and  direct 
value  to  national  defense.  If  Congress 
should  so  find,  then  it  should  take  steps 
to  protect  such  projects  from  subordi- 
nation to  selfish  interests  who  claim  the 
right  to  profit  at  the  risk  of  national  de- 
struction. In  drafting  the  young  man- 
hood into  the  military  service  we  not 
only  inflicted  upon  them  financial  loss, 
but  placed  them  in  position  where  they 
run  the  risk  of  .«ncrif.cirg  their  lives  for 
the  defense  of  th?  Nation.  The  selfish 
claims  cf  organized  financial  interests 
and  organized  strike  promoters  should 
not  in  any  c.icum.stanccs  be  permitted 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  our  young  men 
or  prolong  unduly  the  hazards  incident  to 
their  military  service. 

I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  mak- 
ing expenditures  for  the  navigation  of 
any  river  where  there  was  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  its  potential  usefulness  in  the 
movement  cf  commerce.  The  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  does  not  even 
consider  any  waterway  project  eligible 
for  hearings  until  it  first  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Army  engineers,  an  able 
fact-finding  organization  whose  judg- 
ment is  as  nearly  impartial  as  is  humanly 
possible  to  obtain. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  belong  to 
that  school  of  thought  which  claims  that 

the  railroads  jhculd  have  a  monopoly  cf 
transportation,  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
the  people.  That  is  the  present  attitude 
of  the  railroads.  Several  of  their  repre- 
sentatives have  even  contended  that  the 
Com.mittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  in 
determining  the  economic  jus^.flcation 
of  a  waterway,  has  no  right  cr  jurisdic- 
tion to  consider  or  inquire  into  railroad 
rates,  however  exorbitant  they  may  prove 
to  b3  in  seme  instances.  These  repre- 
sentatives claim  that  the  I.  C.  C.  alone 
has  that  authcrity.  constituting  a  sort  of 
court  cf  last  apceal  beyond  which  Con- 
gress is  powerless  to  obtain  relief  fcr  the 
people.  Those  who  by  innuendo  have 
sourht  to  discredit  the  Army  engineers 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  I.  C.  C.  net 
only  has  legr.l  authority  beyond  the  reach 
of  Congress  but  a!so  has  a  monopoly  of 
Wisdom. 

The  claim  that  water  transportation  is 
injurious  to  th3  railroads  is  without 
foundation  in  fact.  All  the  evidence 
shows  that  in  the  zones  of  most  active 
water  transportation,  the  railroads  are 
doing  more  bu-iners  than  in  the  areas 
where  no  water  transportation  exists.  In 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  there  is  more 
tonnage  moved  by  water  than  in  any 
other  inland  section.  In  that  same  dis- 
trict we  have  the  greatest  density  of  rail 
traf5c  in  the  United  States. 

In  1927  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  submitted  a  statement  show- 
ing that  in  1900  the  waterway  traffic  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  was  9.C00.0C0  tons, 
and  the  rail  traffic  47.000  000  tons.  In 
1D25  the  water-borne  traffic  had  increased 
to  40.000.OCO  tons,  and  the  rail  traffic  to 
173.000,000  tons.  The  availabihty  of 
water  routes  for  the  coal  movement  per- 
mits and  promotes  greater  volume  and 
longer  hauls  of  ore  jy  rail  in  that  dis- 
trict.    As  a  further  result,  the  enormous 
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tonnage  of  steel  products  sent  out  by  rail 
has  furnished  more  business  for  those 
lines  than  would  ever  have  been  possi- 
ble without  river  transportation. 

Dr.  Harold  Kelso  cf  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  discussing  the  subject 
Waterways  versus  Rail' .ays.  In  th?  Ameri- 
can Economic  Review  for  September  1941, 
says: 

Is  the  present  plight  oi  the  rallrcnd?  in  my 
degree  traceable  to  waterway  competition? 
The  firM  help  to  au  answer  is  the  total  ton- 
mile  data  tor  each  type  of  irhnsportalicn.  In 
1938  tlie*e  barge  and  riiotorboat  channels 
curried  14, 000,1*00 ,000  ton-miles,  but  the  rail- 
roods  carried  292.000.000.00).  There  are  tew 
years  In  which  the  chur.ge  in  railroad  ton- 
miles  since  the  procodiug  year  is  not  more 
than  the  entlr«  total  tcu-mlleage  cf  aU 
waterways. 

It  is  Bsjerted  fcowcver.  th.it  the  important 
Influence  is  not  ilie  diversion  cf  tratiic.  but 
the  competitive  rate  edjustmcnts  that  the 
railroads  are  Icrcod  to  make  to  hold  the 
business.  Tiie  weakne^s  of  this  argument  in 
tiiat  almost  without  exception  the  mc^t 
lm;.ortant  railroad  paralleling  each  of  the 
hcavy-traflic  waterways  is  mere  profitable? 
than  the  average  for  all  railroads.  For  ex- 
ample. In  1939  all  roads  as  a  system  earned 
2  26  percent  on  their  average  Invested  capi- 
tal, but  the  four  railroads  paralleling  the 
Ohio  River  made  3.72  percent  (Southern). 
2  76  ptrcent  (Baltimore  &  Ohio).  3  90  per- 
cent (Louisville  &  NeshviUe),  and  5  85  p?r- 
cent  (Cheiapeak^&  Ohio).  Competing  with 
the  lower  Mississippi,  the  Illinois  Central 
made  3  percent  on  its  invested  capital.  If 
the  reads  competing  with  such  importcnt 
channels  are  more  profitable  than  the  inte- 
rior roads,  river  navigation  is  not  respoiisi- 
ble  Cor  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  raU- 
roads. 

The  prominence  of  the  late  James  J. 
Hiil,  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  transpcrtaticn  is  too  well 
known  for  comment:  a  man  cf  great  abil- 
ity and  wide  experience  in  both  rail  and 
water  transportation.  In  a  letter  in  11108 
to  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  D:ep  Waterway 
Convention  in  Chicrgo,  h?  called  atten- 
tion to  the  immense  am.ottnt  of  ton- 
na.-e  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  previous 
yeer.  that  passing  in  the  D?troit  River 
being  more  than  four  times  greater  than 
the  tonnage  on  the  Suez  Canal.  He  then 
said: 

Eut  while  the  phenomenal  grov.th  cf  lake 
bu  .ineE=  and  reduction  cf  the  l.ike  rate,  which 
was  22  36  cents  per  bushel  by  lake  and  caral 
f;-om  Chicago  to  New  York  in  1E67  and  6  64 
cents  in  1907.  have  taken  place  praciicaily 
within  the  last  25  years,  the  railroads  run- 
ning west  and  northwest  from  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  have  net  sufTered.  On  the  contrary, 
in  this  territory  trafflc  has  Increased  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
railroads  is  taxed  to  handle  business  that 
cannot  or  wiil  not  use  other  routes. 

Every  Inteliipent  railroad  nian  knew  this 
long  ago.  He  d:smifS3d  fear  of  the  waterway 
as  a  competitor,  not  because  it  is  either  un- 
important or  powerless  but  because  the  two 
carriers  are  supplementary  Instead  cf  mu- 
tually destructive.  •  •  •  you  cannot  find 
a  man  eminent  in  railroading  in  this  country 
today  who  Is  net  also  an  ardent  advocate  of 
waterway  Improvement. 

Mr.  Hill  said  further: 

Waterways  should  be  made  as  other  great 
works  are  created.  The  first  railroads  did  not 
begin  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  end 
nowhere.  They  were  lines  between  impor- 
tant centers  and  terminal  points;  and  ex- 
tensions, branches,  and  feeders  were  added 
aa  needed.    That  Is  what  waterway  Improve- 
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meat  needs.  Locate  your  trunk  Uiics  f\rst. 
Open  a  way  tc  the  sea  by  the  biggest,  freest 
outlet.  Push  the  work  as  Nature  indicates 
Irom  the  seacoast  up  the  river?  And  this, 
of  course,  should  bo  done  with  ample  re- 
sources according  to  a  genetal  scheme  which 
will  include  reservoirs  on  tjie  headwaters  cf 
tlie  main  stream  and  as  many  of  its  tribu- 
taries as  may  be  npc.->ss.ir>'  to  prevent  n>  ^eis 
and  maintain  a  deep  channel  In  the  dry 
season,  tosrethrr  with  such  ctnaltratlon  of  tlie 
river,  or  canal  construction  parallel  w.th  lis 
coursr.  as  will  assure  a  suOSclent  and  p«-i- 
manenl  channel  for  boats  cf  the  largest  sire 
during  the  season  cf  navigation. 

Mr  Hill  quoted  approvingly  a  .<;tatemo!.t 
by  Senator  Kncx.  us  follows: 

Europ<  an  experirnre  haa  ebtflbll*hed  ths 
law  that  With  watirways  c»rrymg  the  slow 
and  heavy  freights  which  ft^ost  cv^ngest  the 
railways  n!id  on  which  their  n-turn  is  mo-t 
narrow,  the  growth  ol  Indtls'rj-  and  popvilr- 
ticn  mon»  th;n  compensates  tht^m  in  the 
growth  of  their  high-classj  freight,  erpro^s. 
mall,  and  passenger  tralQc. 

The  contention  that  water  transixirta- 
tlon  will  reduce  railway  employment  is 
Without  foundation  in  fict.  Tlial  con- 
tention has  beon  urged  again'-t  every 
proJL-ct  in  the  bilf  except  those  v.h.ch  are 
of  especial  benefit  to  tiie  railroads  N.) 
one  has  .shown  where  such  a  condition  !..> 
ever  lesulted,  and  none  can  do  so.  A  1 
contentions  on  that  subject  have  been 
submitted  in  prepared  statem'^nts  cf 
tedious  similarity  which  wiU  not  stand  up 
ur.d^r  investigation.  f 

Railroad    consolidatioiis.    adoption    cf 

improved  methods  of  maintaining  road- 
bods,  tiacks,  and  equipment,  and  greater 
eflHciency  in  operation  ate  the  mca^sures 
that  tend  to  reduce  employment  in  the 
railway  serv.ce.  I  will  give  a  lew  illus- 
trations of  my  own  pcrjonal  knowledge. 

In  former  years  the  O.  H.  and  S.  A.. 
t>e'w?en  Houston  and  Siin  Antonio,  had 
a  dt  pot  buildrg.  an  a.gent,  a  clerk,  a  tele- 
graph operator,  and  a  janitor  at  nearly 
every  town.  In  recent  years  rryiny  of  the 
stations  have  been  abandoned,  the  build- 
ings rem.oved.  and  from  (Onc  to  four  em- 
ployees taken  out  of  the  service.  Probably 
no  telegraph  operators  are  now  retr.incd 
in  the  service  there.  This  section  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

A  similar  condition  has  taken  place  as 
to  the  trackmen.  Many  of  the  section 
houses  have  teen  removed,  the  sections 
extended,  and  fewer  m.eh  engaged.  The 
tracks  are  now  of  heavy  steel  rails,  road- 
beds well  ballasted,  and  fewer  repairs 
necessary.  The  old-style  pump  haiidcars 
have  b'en  replaced  witll  gasoline  hand- 
cars, enabling  gangs  to  inspect  longer 
sections  in  less  time. 

Many  years  ago  I  wa$  car  reporter  in 
the  yard  at  Rosenberg.  The  average 
freight  train  there  on  the  G.  C.  &■  S.  F. 
from  Galve«tein  to  S?aly  then  consisted 
of  40  cars.  On  the  'Macaroni"  to  Vic- 
toria. 12  to  20  cars,  and  on  the  G  >!  tz 
S.  A.  from  Hour.ton  to  Gliddrn.  30  (iv::<. 
Carloads  ran.^ed  from  20  000  to  30  000 
pounds.  Cotton  was  hauled  on  cpcn  flat 
cars,  42  bales— 21.000  pounds — to  the 
car.    A  crew  consisted  of  five  men 

The  trains  there  now  on  the  main  lines 
average  from  85  to  100  cars  of  more  than 
double  the  capacity  of  those  formerly  in 
use.  A  tram  crew  still  consists  of  f\\" 
men.  While  five  men  formerly  hauled 
300  to  400  tons  of  freight,  iht y  new  haul 
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an  averape  of  abnit  10  tim^v-  that  much. 
These  are  ccndri-r..^  that  are  cau.sns 
unt'mploym(.nt  bu*  ln<riar  as  greater  ef- 
firifncy  la  ^tcurrd  no  un-:  has  a  right  to 
com  pi  a  in. 

In  1887  and  18K8  fhr  S,  A.  &  A.  P.  Rail- 
way vva.''  bui!*.  Th'^  Iradinp:  bu.^inessmen 
cf  the  city  of  Eagle  U\ke  entered  into 
ccntraL-l  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Ycakum.  the  gen- 
tral  manager,  to  have  tlie  Houston 
branch  cf  tiiat  road  run  through  Eagle 
Lake.  They  paid  the  company  S4.000  in 
call  and  paid  for  depot  grounds  and 
n^,ht-of-\vay  throush.  Colorado  County, 
costing  $112,000  additional.  Dcpcti  were 
e-tabli.^hed  in  that  c>mnry  at  Sheridan, 
Cheatham,  Rock  I.sland.  Altair,  Eash- 
Lake,  and  Chesterville.  As  attorney  for 
tiie  railway,  I  had  char^^e  cf  all  tliose 
matters  in  the  counties  of  Colorado, 
Wh.arUin.  Auitin.  and  Fort  Bend. 

In  lattT  years  the  road  was  purchased 
by  the  Sou'.hf-n  Pacific  and  every  one  of 
those  stations  abandoned,  the  depots 
ttirn  down,  the  materials  hauled  away, 
and  all  the  station  employees  dismissed. 
Similar  conditions  resulted  in  several 
other  counties.  The  shops  at  Yoakum 
were  abandoned  and  approximately  600 
shopmen  dismissed.  Water  competition 
had  nothins  to  do  with  this,  as  no  river 
in  Texas  was  under  navi^iation  and  not 
one  pound  of  freight  was  carried  by 
water. 

Many  miles  of  the  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  have 
been  abandoned  and.  in  addition,  hun- 
dreds of  people  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  branch  from  Shmer  through 
Gonzales  and  Lulinc  to  Lockhart.  about 
50  miU's  lone,  was  included  in  the  aban- 
donmt>nts.  Th.e  Southern  Pacific  also 
.«:ought  permi  =  ^ion  to  abandon  t!if»  main 
line,  from  Yoakum  to  Houston,  about  125 
miles.  Not  being  successful  in  this,  th'-y 
then  abt^ndoned  nearly  all  ci  the  stations 
on  this  line,  including  the  siX  in  Colorado 
County. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. These  sections  of  the  S.  A.  & 
A.  P.  paralleled  th.eir  main  lines  nearby. 
which  were  ad>  quat>'  to  accommodate  all 
the  fraRlc.  I  mention  these  matters 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  contentions  of  the  railway  repte- 
fnlatives  before  congrr.vsional  commit- 
tees fire  mlsle.idinR  In  tryin-;  to  create  the 
Impresiicn  thai  tin-  railway  unemploy- 
ments are  caUH.  d  by  water  tran.spoita- 
l,on.  Tlxy  have  not  ha.l  iiny  Inlarul 
^atrrway  comp' tttldii  In  TiXan.  It  we 
Ivid  had  Kood  navis.ibic  riviTs  In  npna- 
t  on  there,  witli  rh''ap  traii>.po!  f.itlon  for 
«ur  raw  mat^-rlali,  Ih.eii  lucrative  bu-1- 
rie*/i  for  thi*  rail.M/adi  uould  haVc  boeij 
liu'iea.M-d  etuHmf.U'Iy.  TlV' dllllcult.*-  of 
the  rullwaj.>  weie  the-  re-uli  (if  tlu  ir  own 
frhurl-.slnhtedruvh  In  buildmy  competing 
lines  when  neither  could  cfTord  to  give 
r-  hef  from  the  hieh  co.sts  of  transpoi!:i. 
tion.  The  coiiicUdations  followed  m  the 
natural  course,  resulting  in  enormous 
reductions  in  employm.ent. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  March  22. 1934, 
in  .he  statement  of  Mr.  R.  Forsberg, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie,  the  following  colloquy  is  of  record 
on  pages  128  and  129: 


Mr  E  .-TON  Ycu  fp-.ke  ct  a  3,5C0-tcn  traln- 
Icaci ' 

Mr    FcRSEERC    Ye? 

Mr    EniTCN    Ii:-,v  many  rnr.-? 

Mr  ForiscEP.G  Or.e  hundred  ar.d  t'Wf'.ve  to 
or,''  iiiir.drcd  and  ftftec:: 

Mr  EoLTON  Thr  prcpi  Fiticn  of  7C  cars  to  a 
tram  wil!  cut  th.Tt  dcwr.? 

Mr    FonsErr.G    Ye^^ 

The  Chmp.man    H'iw  many  tcr..=  tr  a  r.-^tr? 

Mr  FoR.sEEKG  Seventy  toi.s  to  a  c.;r  When 
1  spi.ak  ot  9  500  tens,  that  1.=  gross  load.  We 
have  -pproxim.itely  6  000  tons  of  coal,  live 
lead,  on  the  train.  That  is  operated  by  an 
engmeman,  a  fireman,  a  conductor,  and  two 
brakemcn — apprrximately  9.500  tens. 

The  C"n.'MP.M.\N  That  Is  a  good  big  ship- 
load. 9  fO  1  ti  r.- 

Mr  FossPEFG  That  If  the  whcle  weight  cf 
the  train,  and  6  000  Is  the  hve  load  cr  net- 
tare   Ir  ;:rl 

Tht  Ch.'.if.man  That  Is  equal  tc  a  cargo  on 
an  .  cean  ship 

Mr    FoRSEFRG    Ye«. 

Mr.  Porsberg  was  before  the  committee 
again  a  few  weeks  ago  and  !ea.*--f  rted  his 
form.er  testimony  on  this  p.nnt.  On 
August  4  of  this  year  Mr.  J.  G  Luhrsen, 
executive  secretary  cf  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives Association,  stated  before  the 
commiiLiee  that  five  nien  in  the  operation  i 
of  m.any  trains  are  now  handling  a  much 
larger  tonnage  than  that  statfd  by  Mr. 
Forsbcrg  in  1934  Mr.  Luhrsen 's  inter- 
esting statement  is  on  page  2012  of  the 
hearings,  and  I  give  the  following  quota- 
tion : 

Mr  Lt-HP.SFN  There  i.  e  a  lot  cf  things  that 
I  caiiner  possibly  agree  with  the  railroads  on, 
and  yet  on  the  mechanical-improvement 
que.-tion  great  progress  has  been  m.ade.  Once 
wo  had  to  have  5  men  t.i  handle  600  or  700 
tur..-  of  freight  a  few  years  back.  Now  we 
handle  10000  tc  18.000  tens  to  1  train,  and 
not  the  same  5  mf-n.  but  only  5  men  handle 
It.  and  new  all  cf  those  things  in  the  entirely 
natural  trend  el  evolution  of  progress  meant 
somrthm't  that  had  to  ccm.e  forth  Just  the 
same  as  indicated  to  yuu  m  tlie  Tombigbee 
m  a  1 1 1  r 

Mr.  Luhisens  statement  here  shows 
tha^  in  some  instances  the  same  number 
of  men  that  formerly  handled  600  teas, 
can  n'  w  handle  18.000  tons.  That  means 
that  in  iho.se  particular  cases,  one  man 
can  iiuw  do  what  was  formerly  done  by  30 
men.  Thar  i.-  all  p'^rfectly  legitimate  and 
proptr.  No  person  can  reasonably  criti- 
cise it.  It  show.-,  what  m.echanical  prog- 
ress hiis  act  onipli.shed.  Tin  v.-  akness  of 
the  matter  i.s.  rh.it  the  p*-*  pie  .u.  not  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  i:       It   h.e-  ne'   bi  ought 

ab(  u'  any  rr  (iu(  Mon  in  lafes  and  r  showa 
Iha'  the  can  <  <»  for  reduciofi  \u  tailwa.v 
(•rnp!ovr:!<ri'  are  not  eo:r»(',v  Oi'ed  in 
the  i::(  y/y  xtuli  tiveri  hv  r'  ad',  t-^  the 
pul^lic  and  to  (iiiit  i-u:i>U.;i' 

Til''  pu-^eiit  C'oru'ie  ,t  h,i  ■  appieprlatcd 
$13  000  000  000  foi  the  ;;r<  ■' naf.OM  <  I  'he 
NatKjti,  and  'lie  id'ai,  fer  v.iiio'i  it 
stancLs  The  exr^noitures  pje|>i-i(l  by 
the  river  and  harboj  bill  uncli  r  con;  idera- 
tlon  Will  repreent  onlv  ab  lui  7  p*  rcent 
of  thai  amount,  neatly  one-half  of  whicli 
has  been  recommended  for  national  de- 
fense. The  need  for  other  prOjecis  in  ihe 
bill  m.ay  become  extremely  urtient  in  a 
very  short  time,  depending  upon  the 
cour.se  cf  world  events.  Seme  cf  the 
projects  now  found  to  be  extremiely  ur- 
gent \.'ere  not  so  considered  a  year  ago, 
when  a  defense  waterway  program  was 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  approved  by 


the  President.  These  measures  should 
now  be  authorized  by  Congress  and  in 
readiness  fcr  immediate  execution  when 
the  need  ol  the  Nation  requires. 


America  and  the  \^  ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 
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Monday,  November  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  27),  1941 


ADDfeESS   BY   J    H.    GIPSON 


HO? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  speech  made  by  J.  H.  Gipson,  one  of 
Idaho's  ouitstanding  citizens,  on  Amer- 
ica's role  in  the  present  international 
situation.  Mr.  Gipson  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents of  tbe  College  of  Idaho,  at  Cald- 
well. Idaho,  on  October  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  :|  , 

It's  a  wonderful  Echool  you  have  here,  and 
Fm  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating ycu  on  the  good  fortune  which 
has  brought  you  within  these  gates  of  learn- 
ing, and  happier  still  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
the  splendii  men  and  women  who  make  up 
your  teaching  staff.  Honest  and  properly 
qualified  educators  are  doing  the  greatest 
work  In  tlia  world  today.  I've  had  some  op- 
pcrtunitj  of  association — all  too  little — with 
the  members  of  your  faculty,  nnd  there  are 
none  whorn  I  should  not  be  glad  to  know 
better.  Th^se  who  will  save  liberty  to  the 
world.  If  it  Is  to  be  saved,  are  being  trained 
In  Institutions  like  this 

I'm  quoting  njw  from  a  great  writer: 
"There  has  never  b>.en  a  Just  war  or  an  honor- 
able one  t  can  see  a  million  years  ahead 
and  this  rule  will  never  change.  The  pulpit 
will  object  $t  first.  The  great,  big.  dull  bulk 
of  the  Natidn  will  rub  lt«  sleepy  eyes  and  try 
to  make  oijt  why  there  should  be  a  war,  or 
will  say.  'It|  1»  unjust  and  dl^honcrable.  and 
there  I*  no  necessity  for  It  '  Then  the  hand- 
ful Will  shn  4t  loudff.  A  fi'W  fair  men  on  the 
other  side  viU  srRUe  and  TvuM,n  Hgalnn?  war, 
and  at  flrsi  will  have  a  hrarliiK  and  will  b« 
applauded;  but  It  will  not  last  long;  thOM 
other*  will  i;uubout  them,  and  prcMtitly  th« 
"lUiwar  uvaitncm  will  thin  out  aiid  Icm 
popularity  B«^or«  long  you  will  are  thu 
curi'tu  thi  ig:  The  sptakers  atoned  frcm  tb« 
pla'foim,  aid  fre.  speech  strangled  by  hordef 
of  furicu*  neii,  who  In  their  heart*  are  atiU 
at  utie  witl  thoa<.  ttuned  Kp  aitetfc— but  who 
dare  not  sa  r  ao.  And  now  ih-  whole  Nation, 
pulpit  and  sll,  will  uke  up  the  war  cry,  and 
mob  any  hpneat  man  *ho  ventures  to  open 
hia  mouth;  and  presently  such  moutlia  will 
cease  to  cpfn  " 

So  wrote  Mark  Twain  ' 

If  I  were  to  select  a  text  today.  I  think  I 
would  choaee  the  ninth  verse  and  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  8t,  Mat> 
thew: 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called   the   children  ol  God  " 

I  want  this  war.  which  never  shotild  have 
started,  to  end  as  quickly  a£  possible  and  on 
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any  terms  that  will  leave  the  British  Isles  and~ 
the  British  dominions  free  and  intact. 

I  want  it  to  end  becavse  as  long  cs  it  con- 
tinues there  will  always  be  the  danger  of 
American  involvement. 

I  want  it  to  end  so  that  relief  may  come  to 
the  millions  of  helpless  and  wholly  Innocent 
women  and  children  who  are  now  slowly 
dying  of  starvation  in  the  occupied  countries. 
I  want  to  end  It  before  Europe,  even  in  the 
next  generation,  must  be  written  off  as  a 
total  loss,  before  hate  and  blood  and  bomb- 
ings have  destroyed  not  only  the  glorious 
montiments  of  a  wonderful  civilization  but 
the  hope  of  the  future. 

What  will  Europe  be  like  if  the  war  con- 
tinues anoth«r  2  years  or  another  10  years 
when  peace  finally  comes,  whether  Churchill 
or  Hitler  writes  the  treaty?  Who  won  the 
last  war? 

What  sort  of  societies,  what  sort  of  gov- 
ernments will  the  peoples  of  Europe  have 
when  the  lenders  and  rulers  are  drawn  from 
those  whose  minds  are  warped  and  bodies 
stunted  by  the  ravages  of  the  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse?  No  one  can  win  this  war 
and  no  one  can  profit  by  It. 

The  great  Dower  of  this  mighty  Republic 
should  be  used  in  three  directions; 

First  to  build  up  with  speed,  efficiency,  and 
economy  an  impregnable  national  defense. 

Second,  "to  use  all  good  offices  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  war  while  there's  something  worth 
salva^li'.g  in  the  Old  WorlJ. 

TMrd.  to  feed,  under  the  Hoover  plan, 
women  and  children  of  the  occupied  countries. 
"For  1  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  meat; 
I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  hie  in.  Then  shall  the 
Dghtecus  answer  him  saying.  Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  hungry  and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  and 
gave  thee  drink?  And  the  King  shall  answer 
and  say  unto  them.  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  children,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

I  oppose  our  entry  Into  this  war.  among 
other  reasons,  because  I  believe  that  our 
active  participation  In  It  will  destroy  what  Is 
left  of  American  Institutions — the  free  in- 
stitutions which  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  cur  forebears  had  won  for  us  with 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears. 

As  far  as  fighting  a  defensive  war  is  con- 
cerned, stout  England  and  bleeding  France 
have  learned  by  the  experience  from  which  we 
might  well  profit. 

Tills  Is  an  Intelligent  audience.  It  should 
be.  and  I  believe  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
dwell  at  length  on  plans  for  repelling  an 
armed  invasion  of  the  American  continent, 
and  Indeed  of  the  Western  Hcml.'^pheie. 
The  be-.t  evidence  of  the  utter  Impossibility 
of  ^uch  an  Invasion  Is  the  fact  that  the 
mighty  military  power  of  Germany  has  been 
unihic  to  crosfi  the  28  miles  of  water  that 
'■  •■  «  Dover  from  Bcul'if^n''      Neither  can 

I  with  undisputed  cmmand  of  the 

$^an,  Kitfely  land  an  expeditionary  force  on 
any  p'rllon  of  the  continrnt 

A»»umJnf  that  one  dime  <  ut  of  rvcry  dol- 
lar lliat  w»»  are  pourlnn  rut  In  the  nnme  cf 
mtlcn-il  drfense  is  wudy  ^pent,  any  thougltt 
tha«  Hitler,  if  he  ronqu'-rs  from  Cap<'ti.wn  to 
Ciithay,  crnild  r\rr  «ucr»-ii»fully  challenfji'  the 
armed  niiKht  of  the  great  AmTican  Repub- 
lic I",  to  my  mind  utt^fiy  f:itna»llc  I've  i»ftn 
something  of  the  wai»tp  of  war  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  transport,  and  all  the  ships  that 
today  sail  the  seven  seas  W(  uld  l>e  Inadequate 
to  the  task  cf  tran.spf'rtlng  munitions  and 
provisioning  an  invading  army  of  tbe  size 
necessary  to  threaten  us  seriously. 

And  how  long  before  Gcd  will  become  tired 
01  Der  Fuehrer,  as  Victor  Hugo  said  cf  Na- 
poleon? IIcw  thin  can  his  conqu3ripg  le- 
gions be  spread?  No  matter  what  his  dreams 
cf  conquest  may  be.  and  no  one  but  the 
Almighty  knows  what's  In  his  mind,  the  2.000 
miles    of    stormy    water    which    divide    the 


Old  World  from  the  N-  .^  ».:!  t' :i.  ..n  the 
barrier  which  no  conqueror  will  ever  sur- 
mount, as  long  as  we  keep  cur  powder  dry 
and  have  plenty  of  It. 

The  Republic  is  In  deadly  peril,  but  Amer- 
ica's dangers  are  from  within  and  not  from 
without. 

Now  let's  get  the  record  clear.  So  much 
has  been  printed  in  the  papers  and  broad- 
cast over  the  radios  about  those  who  belong 
to  America  First  and  other  antiwar  groups 
that  some  misconception  may  exist  in  some 
minds.  My  associates  In  these  organizations 
are  patriotic  American  citizens,  fanatical  In 
their  love  of  country  and  quite  willing,  as 
every  man  should  be,  to  lay  down  their  lives 
In  defense  of  home  and  country.  I  was  over- 
.^eas  in  the  last  war,  and  I  wasn't  drafted  and 
I  wasn't  given  a  soft  and  secure  Job  at  a  good 
salary.  I  was  a  lowly  Red  Cross  lieutenant, 
and  my  compensation  wasn't  even  a  dollar  a 
year,  and  as  far  as  my  rank— a  private,  third — 
went,  my  Investigation  satisfies  me  that  I 
was  five  ranks  below  a  private,  third  class. 
I'm  no  hero  I  left  a  wife  and  three  kids  and 
a  struggling  business,  because  when  your 
country  declares  war  it's  easier  to  explain 
why  you  went  than  why  you  stayed  at  home. 
I'm  so  anti-Semitic,  that  I  hope  some  day  to 
have  the  privilege  of  casting  a  vote  for  some 
wise  and  great  and  patriotic  American  who 
belongs  to  the  Jewish  faith  for  President. 
I'm  so  full  of  religious  Intolerance  that  the 
only  time  I  ever  voted  for  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  was  when  Al  Smith, 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  was  running.  I'm  such 
a  deep  admirer  of  the  Nazi  form  of  govern- 
ment that  I  have  stated  many  times  publicly 
that  I  regard  the  present  German  Govern- 
ment, excepting  only  that  of  Communist 
Russia,  as  probably  the  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous governm.ent  the  world  has  yet  known. 
Governments  are  good  and  desirable  only  as 
they  exist  to  protect  the  liberties  of  t.en  and 
not  curtail  them. 

I  regard  the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life  as  the  one  great  and  fundamental 
duty  of  every  man  and  wcman  in  this  coun- 
try— a  duty  for  which  we  should  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  our  fortunes 

My  reason  for  speaking  todiy  Is  because  of 
my  further  desire  to  make  the  record  clear. 
I'm  not  foolish  enough  to  think  that  my 
voice  will  carry  far  In  the  present  turmoil. 
or  that  my  expression  will  affect  the  march 
cf  events.  I  do  believe,  however,  most  firmly 
that  good  government  among  free  people  Is 
something  that  cannot  be  had  unle.ss  every 
man  and  woman  contributes  his  share.  It's 
not  something  handed  down  from  above.  We 
here  in  America  still  have  the  power  to  avert 
Impending  disaster 

Havcc  will  not  be  cried,  the  grim  dogs  of 
war  Will  not  be  unleashed.  If  we  are  sufll- 
clcntly  vocal  and  most  deadly  in  rarnfut. 
War  U  no  more  Inevitable  than  It  Is  deair- 
.'ible  While  wf've  gone  a  long  way  on  the 
path,  there  Is  utill  time  to  turn  back  A  mil- 
lion kttrrs  and  Ulrgrams  reaching  the  Mem- 
bers of  Conrreim  would  rcverv-  the  curr<'nl 
DOW  runntnK  mt  Mtrongly  t<jw»ird  th"  NiuKnra 
of  d<xjm  If  war  com<'s.  I  wmh  all  mt-n  to 
know  that  I  did  my  bit  U)  avert  it. 

ThU  II  a  time  when  mj-n  and  women  who 
love  thrlr  country  and  love  mank;nd  might 
well  turn  to  en  rarnent  study  of  the  Bible. 
Rj-gardlcM  of  whether  we  are  believers  or 
iionbellevcr*.  whetlier  we  belong  to  any 
church  or  denomination,  we  can  accfpt 
ChrUt  as  the  greatest  moral  phlloaopber  and 
teacher.  In  this  field  he  stands  out  as 
Shakespeare  does  among  the  men  of  letters. 
If  anyone  can  find  in  his  teachings  anything 
that  would  Juitlfy  America's  entering  this 
v.ar  the  New  Testament  speaks  a  different 
language  to  hlra  than  to  me. 

There  must  be  a  blind  spot  In  my  spiritual 
make-up  for  I  have  never  b?en  able  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  was  good  enough  to  Join 
any  church,  but  I  Qnd  the  King  James  verslou 


of  the  Bible,  measured  by  aound  literary 
standards,  the  greatest  cf  all  ftooks,  considered 
as  literature  only,  and  the  teaching*  of  tho 
lowly  Man  of  Nazareth,  set  blm  as  far  above 
the  four.ders  of  religions,  the  great  moralists, 
and  philosophers  as  the  July  tun  outshines 
the  faintest  star.  Let  those,  who  ask  tho 
youth  of  America  to  go  down  another  b'.rod 
path  Justify  their  positions  by  quotliu:  \i:^o 
and  line. 

This  is  a  time  of  very  great  unhapplnesa 
for  many  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  America's 
entry  into  the  war  becau.se  so  many  men  and 
women  of  great  ability,  of  undoubted  wisdum, 
and  sincere  patriotism  take  a  different  view. 
Many  of  these  men  and  women  are  my  dear 
friends.  I  respect  their  Judgment  but  I  can- 
not agree  with  it.  I  do  not  question  their 
patriotism  nor  do  I  wish  mine  questioned. 
To  me.  our  entry  into  this  war  will  he  an  act 
of  utter  madness,  and  the  crowning  disaster 
of  our  entire  national  life.  But  you  say  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  to  pre\ieni  the  Gemmti 
legions  from  conquering  the  world?  One 
■continent  has  already  fallen  under  their  dom- 
ination. With  the  ccllapsa  of  the  British 
Empire,  they  will  be  mastens  of  all  the  Old 
World  and  Americas  turn  Will  come  next" 
My  answer  Is'  to  a'-k  If  a  country  wished  to 
cure  another  country  In  winch  the  citizens 
were  afflicted  with  a  unlveriial  and  very  ter- 
rible form  of  hydrophobia  would  it  start  by 
Inoculating  its  own  citizens  with  that  same 
terrible  disease? 

If  our  existence  Is  teleol^gical.  If  we  are 
movli^g  toward  better  thlnis.  If  hfe  has  a 
purpose  and  a  meaning,  there  Is  nothing 
more  sure  than  that  the  collapse  of  Hltlerism 
is  certain  and  Inevitable  wlithout  our  firing 
a  shot.  No  matter  how  many  countries  he 
conquers,  he  and  hLs  system  are  dtximcd  if 
there  is  a  law  of  progress.  Nut  forever  will 
the  Germans  or  any  other  |race  be  content 
to  exchange  butter  for  bayc*iets.  Whenever 
peace  comes,  no  matter  who  Writes  the  treaty, 
if  (as  I  believe)  all  human  progress  and  all 
human  happiness  depends  Upon  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  individual,  the  s.ar  of 
absolutism  will  have  set.  The  longer  the  war, 
the  longer  the  agony  cf  Eurc^e. 

From  a  biological  standpoint,  the  only  war 
this  or  any  other  great  Indlastrial  nation  is 
or  ever  will  be  justified  in  Waging  Is  c  ne  In 
which  the  youngest  draftee  would  be  50  years 
old.  Much  as  I  hate  war.  I  might  -approve  a 
declaration  with  that  protision,  provldm;? 
further  that  the  Presidfiit,  Whoeverhe  might 
be,  the  members  of  his  OBbinet',  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  vote  for  war. 
together  with  all  who  call  tor  armed  action 
prior  to  the  declaration,  be  Included  in  the 
first  boatload  to  land  on  hcjitUe  shores  If 
the  expedltlcmary  lorce  sh<  void  include  in  ad- 
dition the  professional  polltician.s.  the  rark*  ;- 
eerlng  trade-mark  le.idcis,  the  empl'-'is 
who  exploit  the  worker*,  and  the  cotiKfti  a; 
criminals  who  keep  our  pri,<m  populsti":.  at 
Us  present  high  level,  It  Would  really  )"  a 
war  «orth  while. 

But  none  of  theM  will  b«  ther*  l!,-  *  .r 
will  ».>«•  fouKtit  by  the  boyn  f;f  AiT><iif,i  v^t,<> 
khould  be  prrpiirlng  Ut  wti' >•  t/fof  t>n<,k-\, 
find  new  stars,  and  discovrr  ti'  »  fU-mTi'i  to 
build  stately  cathedrals,  m  palht  t;<iiUlj(ul 
piriurrs,  to  construct  great  Irrigation  proj- 
ects, and  to  build  Oolden  <}it'«  hridK'**  ><.'>d 
to  till  the  luiU  and  cany  on  lh»-  cultural  i. i.a 
economic  life  of  the  coutiiry,  •hi!'"  tiny  c. /urt 
and  marry  fine  American  girl*  and  ral^e  ftirn- 
Ules  to  keep  America  f-'rong. 

We're  to  make  ouikflght  for  freedom  cf  the 
seas.  Just  whet  does  this  mean?  If  It 
means  that  we  are  to  recognize  and  accept 
the  British  blockade,  with  the  M'archlng  and 
censorship  of  United  Statos  malls  and  t!.e 
denying  of  our  right  to  Mnd  focd.'-tui!''  lo 
the  starving  children  of  oocupled  Europe,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  sacrificing  or  ruking 
a  slnele  American  life.  No  one  but  a  .sp«^- 
cialist  in  International  law  seemingly  knows 
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what  cus'oms  a;.d  convention  have  biiilt  up 
In  the  past  In  this  matter  of  the  right^s  of 
ttUitTrfnis.  and  nfutrals  S<'em;nRly  in  this 
war  and  m  ihc  first  Wi  rid  War  there  was  only 
cne  rule,  and  that  was,  a;id  Is,  the  rule  of 
mi/ht 

Thf  ta.-k  set  fcr  us  by  those  who  would 
tlf-stroy  Thi?  prrscnt  military  power  of  Ger- 
many by  war  should  be  plainly  understood 
h..  fere  w  n..ik-'  this  l.ist  fa'al  stop  Tliere 
has  been  rritinsm  of  the  British  Government 
in  s<  me  E.'.Kl;-h  quarters  because  oi  the  fact 
that  ni ,  vif'.-'.crn  fr  nt  was  rpened  while  Hit- 
Is  r  and  Stalin  W':'re  in  the  death  erapple. 
J^uch  criticism  Is,  in  my  opinion,  based  upon 
fill  Imperfect  knowledt^e  of  the  prcbUms 
uliich  face  those  who  land  an  expeditionary 
fierce  bv  sea  in  hostile  fehores.  England, 
with  4  OOO  OOO  men  under  arms  and  with  the 
greatest  merchant  marine  In  the  world,  had 
neither  the  ecjuipment,  the  manpower,  nor 
the  shippuiK  for  huch  a  task.  Hitler  will  not 
be  beatf  n  In  war  except  by  sacrifices  of 
Amr>r!can  bhw  c!  and  American  treasure  that 
Ftn^-eer  thf  ImaBinaticn  He  will  be  beaten 
f  nlv  bv  an  Amr  rican  expeditiniiary  fcrce  of 
sufTiclent  size  and  strength  to  outbalance  his 
SOOOmo  war-hardened  veterans.  Such  a 
forte  must  be  far  superior  in  arms,  In  lead- 
rr-^hip.  and  In  the  will  to  fight,  to  the  "red" 
armies  nf  9  000  000  that  have  been  destroyed 
In   the  pa'^t   4  mcn'hs 

To  crush  Hi'Ier  we  must  be  prepared  to 
p:ve  5  OW  noo  Anv ncan  lives  and  two  hun- 
dred billions  of  American  treasure.  Are  we 
re.idy  f^r  svich  a  sacritice?  We  must  be  fur- 
ther prepared  to  sacrifice  most  and  probably 
r.U  of  the  thini<s  that  have  made  America  so 
wonderful  (or  many  years — not  only  the  ma- 
terial things  that  we  need  every  day  but  the 
far  more  precicufi  Intangibles  of  a  consti- 
tutii  nal  govcrnn-.cnt — free  speech,  a  free 
(conomy  We  mu-t  fortiet  all  efforts  to  make 
this  a  better  country,  and  mu^t  turn  America 
Into  a  nulitary  dictatorship  We  must  expect 
les«  and  less  for  W(irking  longer  and  still 
lonner  hours,  while  we  groan  under  the  bur- 
den of  paying  heavier  and  heavier  taxes  Are 
we  ready  for  this''  And  when  the  American 
arms  are  triumphant,  then  what? 

Have  we,  reading  the  lessons  of  history, 
any  asf-urance  that  the  four  freed'  ms.  or  any 
other  freedoms,  can  be  brought  to  Europe 
with  the  mailed  flst?  How  do  we  know  that 
♦he  treaty  which  ends  this  war  will  be  better 
than  that  written  at  Versailles'  What  as- 
surance have  we  that  the  post-Hitler  Govern- 
ment of  Ciermany  will  not  be  worse  than 
this''  Men  and  w-men.  conditioned  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hate  and  want  and  blood- 
shed and  placue  over  a  period  of  years,  do 
ctrange  things 

And  what  will  happen  to  America  after  the 
next  war  and  when  we  encounter  the  inevi- 
table terrible  depression  that  will  follow.  Is  it 
not  mtire  than  possible  that  our  Caesar  will 
make  a  successful  crossing  of  the  Rubiccn. 
and  that  the  t+irch  of  liberty,  which  still 
burns  m  this  country,  will  be  finally  and  for- 
ever extinguished    in   the  social   war^ 

The  last  Pris;dential  election  was  conducted 
While  the  world  was  at  war.  Was  any  Mem- 
b«"r  of  the  Congress  elected  on  a  pledee  to 
I  ut  the  country  into  war?  Did  the  success- 
ful contender  for  the  Presidency  or  his  oppo- 
nent tell  us  he  would  lead  the  country  into 
this  awiul  hoIiMTaust?  Again  the  record  should 
be  kept  straight  Let  me  read  seme  decla- 
rations made  In  the  last  campaign.  You  all 
knew  who  made  them: 

"We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  pur- 
p<^-6e  of  ct  nfiict  or  intervention  In  loreign 
disputes  I  rej-ieat  again  that  I  stand  on  the 
platform  of  our  party,  we  will  not  participate 
In  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send  our  Army. 
Eaval.  or  air  forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lancls 
cu'sjde  of  the  Ameruas  except  in  case  of  at- 
tack. It  is  for  peace  that  I  have  labored; 
end  It  Is  for  peace  that  I  shall  labor  all  the 
days  of  my  life  '  (Philadelphia,  October  23 
1940  ) 

"We  lock  at  the  Old  World  of  Europe  todav. 
It  Is  an  ugly  world,  poisoned  by  hatred  and 


greed  and  fear.  We  can  see  wha*  has  been 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  pLtson — 
but  It  has  been  war 

"Ar.d  we  look  at  this  country,  built  by  gen- 
traticna  of  peaceable,  friendly  men  and 
women  who  had  in  their  hearts  faith — faith 
that  the  good  life  can  be  cbrair.ec!  by  tho.se 
who  work  for  it.  We  know  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  our  country  and  with  •  \ir 
neighbors  to  defend  this  hemisphere.  We  arc 
strong  m  our  defense. 

"The  first  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
to   keep   otir  country  out   of   war    ' 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  fathers 
and  mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurunce. 
I  have  said  this  befor'\  but  I  shall  say  it 
again  and  a^am  and  aga.n,  your  beys  R:e 
not   going   to    be   sent    into   any    foreign   war. 

"Thi-y  are  going  into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  str(jng  that,  by  its  very  exi.-tence. 
It  will  keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away 
from  our  shores.  Yes:  the  purpo.se  of  our 
defense  13  defense"  (Boston,  October  30. 
1940  ) 

■  In  1935.  in  the  face  of  grcw.ng  dane-^rs 
throughout  the  world  your  Government  un- 
dertook to  eliminate  the  hazards  which  In 
the  pa.-t  had  led  to  war.  We  made  it  clear 
that  ships  flying  the  American  flag  could 
not  carry  munitions  to  a  belligerent;  and 
that  tiiey  must  stay  out  of  war  zones." 
(New   York   City.   October   28,    1940  i 

"I  am  fighting  to  keep  this  Nation  pros- 
perous and  at  peace.  I  am  fighting  to  keep 
cur  people  out  of  foreign  wars  and  to  keep 
foreign  c.  nceptuins  of  government  out  rf 
cur  own  United  S*atcs."  (Brooklyn,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1940  ) 

After  contrasting  the  declarations  of  poli- 
ticians running  for  otflce  with  their  per- 
formance in  office  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
why  the  poet  had  Haniiet  say. 

"Ftailty,  thy  name  is  woman!" 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  without  exception  elected  on  pledges 
to  keep  the  country  out  of  war,  h>rx  can 
national  unity  be  attained'  I  can  see  no 
way  except  by  a  solemn  plebiscite  cf  the 
vo-ers  voting  'yea'  and  "nay"  on  the  cjue.-- 
tign  of  war  or  peace.  Lacking  that,  if  war 
it  is  to  be,  the  Chief  Executive  must  call 
en  the  Congress  tn  exercise  its  coii.-tru- 
tional  function  and  to  make  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  War  by  the  overwhelming 
through  the  acts  of  the  Executive  alone  will 
lead  to  the  most  fatal  of  disasters. 

You  citizens  have  one  supreme  duty  now. 
If  ycu  feel  we  siiculd  go  to  war,  write  your 
Congressmen  and  your  Senators  to  that  ef- 
fect. If  you  feel  that  that  way  madness  lies, 
wr.te  tliem  to  stand  fast  for  peace  Truly, 
the  sands  In  the  hourglass  of  late  are  run- 
ning low.  The  moving  finger  is  preparing  to 
write  the  destiny  of  the  world  Wont  "vou 
do  your  part  to  see  that  tiie  mtst  fateful 
decision   is   wi.seiy   made' 

Where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall;  but 
in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  la 
safety. 
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Mr.    BOREN.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  include  the  following.  I  and 
at  least  three  other  Members  of  th*^  Ok.a- 
homa  delegation  appeared  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Ccmmittee  in  op- 
position to  the  propKDsal  to  expend  vast 
sums  of  money  to  make  the  Trinity  River 
navigable.  The  following  editorial  com- 
ment from  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  my  district  succinctly  states  the  case: 

If  Congress  Is  foolish  enough  to  put  up 
the  paltry  «15.000.000  requested  to  start  the 
Trinity  River  navigation  project  in  Texas 
the  taxpayers  ought  to  rise  up  In  wrath-  and 
remove  these  responsible.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Trinitj  project  is  a  foolish  enterprise. 
and  In  the  second  place,  national  defense 
needs  are  *o  great  that  this  is  no  time  to 
Start  such  huge  expenditures  on  a  project 
essential  to  no  good  cause.  If  Texas  could 
get  along  without  sailing  boats  on  and 
Trinity  for  all  these  centuries,  a  little  longer 
waiting  will  not  cause  any  harm.  The  whole 
thing  is  so  utterly  foolish,  so  utterly  unneces- 
sary, so  utterly  against  national  best  inter- 
ests, and  so  utterly  an  imposition  upon  an 
already  overburdened  tax-paying  public  that 
its  sponsor^  ought  to  be  held  to  account  as 
public  eneaiies  for  even  mentioning  it  at  a 
time  like  the  present. 
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Monday.  Sovernber  3,  1 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
FEDERATION 


i 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Br  it  resolved  by  the  American  Indian  Fed- 
eration in  toniention  assembled.  That  It  go 
on  record  ae  supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America  In  this  national 
emergency,  and  we  hereby  pledge  our  full 
cooperation,  aid.  support,  and  loyalty. 

Dated  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  this  13th  day  of 
September  1941. 

Joseph  Bhunek. 
NatiO'tal  President,  the  American 

Indian  Federation. 
Attest: 

tMrs.  Wm.  M.  Nfwton, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  Act  does  not 
extend  coverage  to  the  majority  of  the  In- 
dians living  in  Oklahoma,  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  cannot  share  In  old-age  retirement 
and  annuities  guaranteed  to  a  certain  class 
of  citizens;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  now  before  the 
Confess  of  the  United  States  a  bill  described 
as  House  Bill  No  1410.  which  proposes  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  thereby 
extend  K)cial-security  coverage  to  all  citizens 
upon  retirement  at  60  years  of  age;  and 

Wherea.e  <h!s  amendment  guarantees  a  Fed- 
eral old-age  annuity  of  $30  a  month  as  a  mini- 
mum; and 

Whereas  this  bill  has  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  majority  oi  the  con- 
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gresslonal  delegation  in  VV.ishington.  D.  C. 
they  having  expressed  themselves  lavorlng 
such  legislation;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  American  Indian 
Federation  of  Indians,  in  session  in  Muskogee, 
Okla..  endorse  and  support  this  measure  in 
the  interest  of  not  only  our  Indian  people 
but  as  a  legislation  which  will  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  all  the  aged  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Passed  and  approved  this  13th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1941. 

JO.SEPH  BRUNES, 

National  Preside  it,  the  American 

Indian  Federation. 
Attest: 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Nev^ton, 

Executive  Secretary. 

■Whereas  on  the  13tli  day  of  March  1941. 
Stnator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  introduced 
Senate  Bill  S  1111  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Clf.ims  Commission,   and. 

Whereas  the  American  Indian  Federation 
favors  purposes  and  alms  of  this  bill  and 
approves  the  same  subject  to  certain  amend- 
ments heretofore  proposed  by  the  federation 
to  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  ATiencan  Indian  Federa- 
tion, That  It  go  on  record  as  favoring  said 
bill  with  the  propost  d  amendments;  and  be 
It  further. 

Resolved.  That  the  legislative  committee  of 
this  federation  seek  an  early  hearing  on  the 
bill  and  urge  its  eirly  passage;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  president  of  this  Fed- 
eration and  the  legislative  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  contact  and  solicit  the  support 
'  and  cooperation  of  till  Indian  organizations 
In  effecting  the  passage  and  approval  of  this 
bin. 

JosFPH  Brcner, 

National  President,  The  American 
Indian  Federation. 

Attest: 

Mhs.  Wm  M   Newton. 

Executive  Secretary. 


Union  St.  Jean  Bapti'te  d'Ameri(iue 
Endorses  Drfen^e   Policies 


FXTFNSION'   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

}    M  VV    UAMPSHIKJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ncvember  3.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THK  MANCHESTER   (N.  H.) 
UNION 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  undur  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.).  Union: 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union) 

Boston,  October  15.— Unqualified  support 
for  President  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  and 
his  program  of  national  defense  was  voted  at 
the  closing  session  of  the  fifteenth  quadren- 
nial convention  of  the  Union  St.  Jean  Baptt?te 
d'Amerique  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel  this 
afternoon. 

The  action  was  t.aken  by  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  a  resolution  introduced  by  At- 
torney Eugene  L.  Jalbert,  of  Woonsocket.  R  I., 
legal  adviser  cf  the  society.  His  resolution 
was  as  follows: 


TEXT   OF   RESOLtTlON 

"Conscious  of  the  great  dangers  which 
threaten  the  existence  of  this  Nation  and  all 
the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and 
deeply  mindful  of  the  grave  duties  which  rest 
upon  the  President  of  our  beloved  country, 
the  members  of  this  convention  hereby  In- 
struct the  president  of  this  society  to  send 
the  following  telegram  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States: 

" 'LUnion  St.  Jean  Baptiste  d'Amcrique,  a 
fraternal  orgaiuzation  composed  of  more  than 
60.000  American  citizens  of  French  extraction, 
unqualifiedly  endorse  your  policies  In  dealing 
with  the  enemies  of  the  democracies  of  the 
world,  and.  further,  respectfully  pledge  to 
Your  Excellency,  In  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  the  untiring  and  undivided  support  of 
its  entire  membership."  " 

The  action  came  In  the  closing  moments  of 
the  4-day  convention  and  was  cheered  for 
several  minutes  by  the  delegates. 


They  Weep 


EXTENSION  OF  RFM.-\i;K.S 

■    F 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  3,  1941 


ARTICLE   BV    F-    \NK  C    WALDROP 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop: 

THEY    WEEP 

<B"y  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

A  mother  sat  by  the  radio  In  her  humble 
home  in  St.  Louis  and  wept.  In  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J.,  a  wealthy  cotton  textile  merchants 
football  shoulders  heaved.     For  he,  too.  wept. 

There  was  someone  to  weep  for  every  man 
aboard  the  Reuben  James,  and  there  was  a 
bond  between  them  all — the  poor  mother  In 
St  Louis,  the  rich  father  in  Glen  Ridge,  and 
the  others,  wherever  they  were. 

Fcr  when  the  Reuben  James  went  down, 
officers  and  men  were  in  a  common  danger. 
and  nobody  could  know,  while  waiting  for 
the  Navy's  oCBclal  news.  Just  who  would  come 
out  of  that  danger  or  how. 

And  so  there  was  weeping. 

There  will  be  tears  In  plenty  before  we  are 
through  with  this  war.  A  destroyer  here 
and  there,  at  first.  Then  a  cruiser,  and  per- 
haps even   a  battleship. 

But  have  you  thought  to  weep,  perhaps, 
for  the  widows  and  parents  and  sisters  and 
friends  of  the  unnamed,  unromantic.  and 
often  dirty  men  on  the  old  tramp  steamers 
the  swooping  destroyers  are  out  to  defend? 

Have  you  thought  that  If  Congress  repeals 
the  Neutrality  Act  these  old  tramps  and  their 
tmshaven  crews  will  then  be  ordered  on  past 
Iceland  to  the  coast  of  Europe? 

And  have  you  thought,  also,  about  the 
obvious  next  move  thereafter — men  In 
packed  layers  aboaud  great  passenger  steam- 
ers, men  and  beys,  sliding  through  the  night 
ocean  toward  a  battle  beyond  our  under- 
standing? 

These  are  matters  about  which  you  had 
better  do  some  thinkmg,  for  they  are  upon  us. 
War    is    men    killed    and    boys    killed    and 
weeping.' 

We  are  being  pushed  Into  war  because  the 
administration  says  IX  we  do  not  go  now  be- 
yond the  seas  to  flight.  Hitler  will  conquer  th« 


rest  of  the  world,  build  a  pr«at  fiif  t.  i.i.d  ob- 
literate us. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  knfew  there  la  H'me 
contradiction  to  that  amotig  the  rxpcr's. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  In  the  Au- 
gust 1941  Rc.iders  Digest,  by  Hanson  W 
Baldwin,  nationally  noted  military  and  naval 
expert  of  the  New  York  Times  and  a  pmduate 
Of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis 

"We  need  not  fear  bcln^  oxitbuUt  In  a  nnval 

race,  even  should  Hitler  be  able  to  turn  all 
Europe  and  England  to  the  tusk  One  au- 
ihorlty  has  estimated  the  shipbuilding  cupiir- 
Ity  of  Germany,  her  conquered  lands,  and  her 
.allies  at  3.200.000  tons,  and  of  Britain  at 
2  500  000  tons— a  total  of  6.700  000  tens  a  year. 

"Still  we  could  meet  the  challenpc.  for  we 
shall  turn  out  1,100,000  tuns  of  merchant 
ships  alone  this  year,  and  n«xt  ye.ir  3.000  000 
and  more  than  5,000.000  totis  in  1943  And 
simultaneously  we  are  pushing  forward  a 
naval  building  program  Just  atwut  equal  to 
the  combined  programs  of  all  the  ref^t  of  the 
world,  including  the  British  Empire" 

Remember  these  facts  and  figures  when 
next  you  hear  of  the  Invasion  danger  and  a.^k 
the  one  who  tries  to  scare  you  what  he  bii.-  lo 
refute  them.  » 

We  do  not  need  to  fear  Hitler. 


Priority  Restriction! 


EXTENSION   OF   I.FM.^HKS 
or       I 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  rFrHF;-^K\ T.M  1VE3 


Monday.  NnxTmhcT  3    1:-41 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN  M:  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  policy  ol  priuiity  restrictions 
placed  in  effect  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  many  cf  our  small 
businessmen  are  greatly  alarmed  over 
the  possibility  of  being-  forced  out  of 
business  if  not  engaged  in  national-dc- 
fen.se  production. 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  is  the  second  larg- 
est town  in  my  district  and  for  its  sup- 
port and  maintenance  relies  upon  many 
thriving  business  enterprises  in  its 
midst.  Thus  far  few,  if  any,  national- 
defense  projects  have  been  established  V 
in  cur  section  of  the  State.  Conse- 
quently, if  these  nondefense  projects  are 
forced  cut  of  business,  the  people  in 
our  thriving  cities  will  be  left  without 
the  supF>ort  and  maintenance  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  situation  in 
cities  and  towns  in  southeast  Mis.souri  is 
not  unlike  that  in  thou'-ands  of  other 
small  cities  and  towns  throuchout  the 
Nation.  It  is.  indeed,  b  .sfnoas  situa- 
tion, and  it  does  seem  that  the  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  by  (his  adminrs-  , 
tration  to  see  that  the  threatened  dis-  ^ 
aster  is  averted. 

Under  leave  to  extend  n.y  remit! k.s  I 
am  including  herein  a  re'-t  lutinn 
adopted  by  the  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  27th  day  of 
October  1941  which  expresses  the  r m- 
cern  of  the  citizens  of  this  ent»rpii.^i!.s' 
city  over  the  situation  whrh  th'v  nriw 
face: 

Whereas  approximately  45.000  small  fi.-nn 
throughout   ti-«  U;.;-.-  d  S'atts,  i.re  m  dange* 
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cf  bf  .nt;  f.  re*  d  '  Kt 

ciuiinu-iiT    c'   I.   !.(i'  : 


t  hu-irr--  dvf-  tP  aban- 
i;-.-  j.:r  d'-.c ;■  r.  because 
.>.  ail  J 
Whtr.-a^  t!,;:;n;;;:.;ties  tbe  s:zc  c!  Prplnr 
Blu:r.  Mo.,  wiil  be  pr.  babiy  most  scricu.-ly 
aires  -ed  by  such  clrcum.'tanccs;   and 

VVi.i .  I  ,L-  -mall  cities  and  rural  ccmmuratios 
icir.i  a  .r^.it  part  of  the  backb>.ne  ^f  Amer- 

Wticre.ii  legislation  nr-.d  re^ula'acn  -hculd 
be  -  .  devised  for  the  p:  /.ecun  of  such  Fmall 
bu.-.:.is>. \-  .i:.d  A::.<  r.c.ii.s .  Now,  therefore,  be 
r. 

K(s-,  ..'/i  '.;,  '/le  C'lamber  of  'cii-nercc  cf 
Pk  p.ar  li.u"    M     .  a-   Ik.IUju^.   to  iiU: 

1  Ti.rt-  Meiiiiieis  ■{  Hie  Ci  iigre>s  cf  the 
United  S*..iu-.  .u.d  tho^e  In  charge  of  pro- 
duc'K.n  iijul  [Donties.  exert  every  effort  to- 
ward the  pr;i<(.iU'n  ef  the  interesTs  cf  sniaU 
bu^ir-.rNse..  eiik?''^'d  in  nondefense  prcduc- 
ti.  n 

2  Tliat  mea:.-  be  devised  for  the  relea.-e 
cf  a  part  (  f  commodities  on  the  prefer;  ed 
li'"^  F<  'hat  thousands  of  businesses  be  en- 
abled t(j  coiitiMue  operation  and  countless 
thousands  of  woikmin  employed  therein  be 
able  to  retain  ihelr  jobs  and  maintain 
pri  per  standards  of  living 

3  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Hc:norah!e  Bennett  Champ  C'.ark  at.d  the 
H-nrrable  Harry  S  Truman.  United  Stntfs 
Senators  frum  Mi-.-rur:,  and  the  Honorable 
OrvlHe  Zimmerni  m,  Concres.snian  frrni  the 
Tenth  Cont^re'^sl'^nHl  District  of  Ml'^snir: ,  and 
Mr  D<ina;d  Ne'.s.  n.  Executive  DirerU  r  of 
Bupply.  Priontir>,  and  Allocation'^  Br.ird.  Mr. 
William  Knud'««'n.  Director  General  of  Office 
of  Pr.iducnon  Management,  for  the  purpo.-e 
of  enli.-ting  the  crnsideiatu  n  of  cur  Con- 
gress and  administrative  agencies  In  the  6av- 
Inft  of  .'•mall  businesses  to  the  end  that 
democracv  freed,  m  and  the  welfare  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  preserved  at 
home  and  abrcad 

Pas.'.ed  by  the  Chamber  r.f  Commerce  of 
Poplar  Bluff  Mo  .  In  regular  session,  this 
27th  day  of  Oct(_ber  1941. 

No!  AND  Cooper, 
EicEVF  H    BROYi.rs, 
R.^NDOirn  H    Weheb 

RftolutiOK  C.   'Tirnittce. 
James   B     Hogg. 

Prt'^'idenf. 

Attest: 

Jerky  Tyler.  SecTc'.a'-y. 


EXTENSIOxN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Nuixmber  3    1941 


LETTERS    WRITTEN    IN    SEPTEMBER    1918 


Mr  COX.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letters  written  by 
President  Wilson  m  September  1918: 

The  Whiti:  Hocse. 
Wa.-<hiigtori,  September  l.J.  191li. 
GENTi-EMtN  ■  I  am  in  rece.pt  if  your  resolu- 
tions cf  September  6  announcing  that  you 
have  bek'un  a  strike  against  your  eniplcyeis 
In  Br.d^-eport.  Conn  Ycu  are  members  ef 
the  Br:d£;eport  branche?  of  the  Internaticnal 
Union  cf  Mnchmisf?  As  such,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  natioiial  officers  cf  your  union. 


Letters  of  President  Wilson  Relative  to 
Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


ycu  sicned  an  aprecmcnt  to  submit  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  term.s  of  your  employment  to 
the  Nat'or.al  War  Lab<  r  Board  and  '^c  abide 
the  award  which,  m  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  prccedtire  aprr  vpd  bv  me  might  be  made. 

The  members  r f  the  Board  were  not  able  to 
to  reach  a  unair.m'  u~  rcnc,-:si.?n  on  all  the 
iK-UPs  presented  and.  as  prcv;ded  in  its  con- 
stitution the  cjuestions  upon  which  they  did 
not  a'_:ree  WLie  carried  before  an  arbitrator 
the  ur..tr.;mous  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
Board 

The  arbrra'^i-r  thti-  chrser.  ha<  made  an 
award  whuh  m^re  than  90  percnnt  of  the 
workers  affected  accept  Y(.  u  who  constitute 
less  than.  10  percent  refu-e  t.:  abide  the  award 
althi  i.i'h  you  are  the  tjest  p.aid  of  the  whole 
b<idy  of  workers  affected,  and  are.'  therefore. 
lea~t  em. tied  to  prc~^  a  further  increase  of 
wai'es  because  of  the  hieh  c "st  of  living.  But, 
whatever  the  merits  oi  tlie  issue,  it  is  closed 
bv  th-'  award  Yntir  strike  against  it  is  a 
breach  cf  fa.th  racu  ated  to  reflect  on  the 
sincerity  of  natiorn.l  organi;:ed  labor  In  pro- 
claiming Its  acceptance  of  tlie  principles  and 
machii-ery  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

If  sui  h  disregard  of  the  solemn  adjudi- 
catinn  cf  a  tr;i)u:.al  to  which  Vth  parties 
sucmitted  their  cia.ms  be  lemporized  with. 
agreements  become  mere  scraps  of  paper  If 
errors  creep  mt  ^  awards,  the  proper  remedy 
is  submission  to  the  award  with  an  applica- 
tion for  rehear:ne  to  the  tnbunal.  But  to 
s*r;kp  agains':  riie  award  in  disloyalty  and 
di>.hr,r.cr 

The  Smith  &  We=ison  C'^  .  cf  Springfield, 
Ma.^-  .  en^iiged  m  Government  v.-  rk.  has  re- 
fusi'd  to  accept  the  mediaiirn  cf  -lie  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  has  .iaiintfd  its  rules  cf 
decision  apprr.vt  d  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion With  my  eonsent  the  War  Department 
has  takrii  over  the  plant  and  business  cf  the 
company  to  secure  continuity  In  production 
and  to  prevent  industrial  disturbance. 

It  u  of  the  highe.^t  impor»aiice  to  secure  a 
coniphance  with  reasonable  rules  and  pro- 
ce''u'-e  for  the  setfiemetit  cf  industrial  dis- 
putes Havin.e  exerci-^ed  a  drastic  remedy 
with.  recalciTant  emp!.  vers,  ]'  is  rny  duty  to 
use  nvans  equally  wril  adapted  t.i  'he  end 
wi-h  lawless  and   tai'i.iess  employees. 

Thcreicre.  I  desire  that  you  return  to  work 
and  abide  by  the  award  If  v  u  refuse,  each 
of  y-u  will  be  barred  from  employment  in  any 
war  Industry  In  the  com.munity  in  which  the 
-Strike  cccurs  for  a  period  of  1  year.  During 
that  time  the  United  Stages  Employment 
Service  will  decline  to  obtain  employment  for 
yru  :n  .-.iiv  war  industry  elsewhere  In  the 
United  Sta-is.  as  v^ell  as  under  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
Raiir^  ad  Administration,  and  all  ether  Gcv- 
prr.nT'nt  acencies.  and  the  draft  boards  will 
be  ms-ructed  to  reject  any  claim  of  ex.>mp- 
t:-:n  b.'sed  on  your  alleged  usefulness  on  'Aar 
production 

Sincerely  yciir'^. 

WcoDRow  Wilson. 
I  Letter  fr.m  the  President  to  striking  em- 
p!'>et<.  D;.-.r;c'  L  d^e  No.  55..  International 
.A-s(cia';cn  cf  Machml.^ts  and  other  strik- 
ing workmen  of  Bridgepert.  Conn,.  1087  Broad 
S'reet.    Brideepcr"  i 


(Bulletin    No     l.'87     Bun 


Labor   Sta- 


ti.-':c  =  .   National   War  Lab    r   Brard    p.  36  ) 

UlTTE*  from  IMF  PR^.ilCENT  TO   MANl  F.ACTrHtRS 
AT  BRIDGFPORT,  CON.V 

The  White  Hofsr, 
Wa.'.h'.j-.oti.ri    St-ptt  ---iher  ij ,  19!S. 
Remtvgton    Ar.ms     U    S    M    C    Pi  int 

Liberty  OncNANOE  Co    i  and  Othfrs),        | 
Bridgepi.'t ,    Cr-'in  '        \ 

My  a"cn:i:  n  hiu<  been  c  lied  -o  the  fact  i 
tha-  several  thousand  machmis-s  and  others  1 
employed  in  ccn-iecticn  with  war  industries 
In  Brideepi  rt.  C  nn  .  encased  In  a  strike  to 
cbt.i.ii  lur'her  concessicr.s  because  'hev  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  rendered  by 
the  umpire  appointed  under  the  authority 
conferred  upcin  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.     On    the    13th    instant    I    c.mmanl-*- 

i  I 
I 


cated  with  I  the  workmen  engaged  In  the 
strike,  demanding  that  they  accept  the  de- 
cision of  thje  arbitrator  and  return  to  work, 
and  stated  the  penalties  which  would  be 
imposed  If  they  refused  to  do  so.  The  men 
at  a  meetii^g  voted  to  return  to  work  this 
morning,  b^t  I  am  informed  by  their  repre- 
sentative tl»at  the  manufacturers  refuse  to 
reinstate  tfteir  former  employees.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  workmen  have  so 
promptly    camplied    with    my    directions.    I 


must   insist 
these  men. 


(Bureau 


upon   the   reinstatement   of  all 


WOODROW    WlI^ON. 

Df  Labor   Statistics   Bulletin   No. 


287.  Nation;  il  War  Labor  Board,  p.  36.) 


Edward   Thomas   Taylor,  Servant   of 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  OF      , 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  fltOUSE   ~^  P  FPRESENTATIVEa 


Monday,  November  3,  1941 

TRIBUTE  BY  JUDGE  JOHN  B  O  ROURKE, 
OF  DUKANGO.  COLO  .  AT  THE  DFDICA- 
TION  OF  THE  VALLECITO  DAM  IN 
SOUTHWESTERN  COLORADO,  SEPTEM- 
BER 14,  J941 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Val- 
lecito  Dam.  on  the  Los  Pinos,  other- 
wise kno^n  as  the  Pine  River,  in 
southwestern  Colorado,  was  one  of  the 
reclamatidn  projects  very  near  to  the 
heart  of  Representative  Edward  T.  Tay- 
lor. As  he  had  long  planned  to  attend 
the  dedication  ceremonies,  he  left  Wafh- 
ington  for  home  on  August  29,  1941.  He 
died  in  Denver  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  3. 

On  September  14,  1941,  the  Vallecito 
Dam  was  dedicated.  But  he  who  had 
long  dreariied  and  worked  for  it  was  not 
present,  at  least  not  in  the  flesh.  On 
this  occasion  the  Honorable  John  B. 
O'Rourke.  of  Durango.  for  many  years 
judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, a  loqg-time  friend  of  Congressman 
Taylor,  delivered  the  principal  ?ddress. 
It  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fcUcw  citizens  of  Colorado,  any  dedication  of 
the  compleilcn  of  this  great  development  for 
the  utilizatton  of  the  waters  of  the  Vallecito 
and  Los  Plrics  Rivers  would  Indeed  be  Incrm- 
plete — cold  land  lifeless — without  some  simple 
tribute  to  pne  who  in  a  large  measure  has 
made  poesiBle  its  realization. 

This  devilopnaent  which  today  we  see  an 
accomplished  fact,  this  development  which 
through  th*  years  to  come  will  contribute  to 
the  happiness,  security,  and  contentment  of 
more  than  ^,000  inhabitants  of  the  extensive 
valley  of  tlie  Los  Pinos  River,  whose  fertile 
acres  a  few  miles  down  the  river  open  and 
stretch  fan-like  to  the  Piedra  River  and  the 
San  Juan  Mountains  on  the  east,  the  Florida 
River  en  thie  west,  and  to  the  borders  of  our 
sister  State]  New  Mexico,  on  the  south;  this 
development  which  will  contribute  much  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  southwestern  Colo- 
rado and,  lacidentally.  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
Colorado,  was  not  a  new  or  recent  thought 
With  him,    , 
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The  fact  that  Federal  expenditures  in  un- 
familiar figures  beccme  available  to  sustain, 
protect,  and  secure  the  future  of  our  country 
and  its  citizens  did  not  bring  to  his  mind  for 
the  first  time  the  great  need  for  this  develop- 
ment.   We    caiinot    emphasize   too   strongly 
the  personal  interest,  and  thought  which  he 
has  given  to  this  area  throughout  almost  the 
entire  period  of  his  life  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.     It  is  written  in  the  public 
records  as  early  as  1910  that  he  proposed  a 
survey  of  the  Los  Pinos  River  seeking  storage 
to  utilize  Its  waters;  and  r.gam  in  the  decade 
from  1920  to  1930  a  number  of  stirveys  were 
made  at  his  urging;  and  finally  with  the  entry 
of  a  Federal  court  decree  that  gave  to  the 
Southern  Ute  Indians  more  than  the  normal 
run-cff  of  the   river,   he  devoted  more    and 
more  of  his  inexhaustible  energy  and  drive  to 
accomplish  the  building  of  these  great  works. 
He  realized  what  such  a  decree  meant   in 
cur  arid  West.     He  knew  that  it  meant  that 
the    thousands    of    acres    which    had    been 
cleared,  farmed,  and  cultivated  for  more  than 
40   years  wovild  become  a  dry.  parched,  and 
barren   waste;    that   the   homes   and   schools 
that  the  pioneer   homef-teader  had   bullded 
would  be  abandoned — fall  into  ruin  and  de- 
cay— a  sad  monument  to  a  once  thriving  and 
prosperous  valley.     He  realized  that  the  accu- 
mulations of  a  lifetime  of  these  people  would 
be  swept  away,  and  "hat  this  once  happy  and 
contented   commun  ty   could   no   longer   be 
listed  as  an  asset  of  this  great  country  cf  ours. 
He  realized  that  the  first  line  of  defense,  as 
well  as  a  defense  that  has  depth  and  security, 
against  such  threat"ned   and  almost  certain 
calamity  was  the  storage  and  utilization  of 
the  turbulent  spring  flood  waters  of  the  Los 
Pines  and  Vallecito  Rivers,  that  rush  down- 
ward  and  over  the   -Ich   fertile  lands  of   the 
valley  below,  and  onward  to  the  Pacific.     He 
realized  that  we  mist  take  the  elements  of 
earth  and  water,  aid  by  means  of  earthen 
dams  impound   the  mighty  floods  of  spring, 
and   in   proper  time  and  season  apply  those 
Impounded  waters  to  the  fertile  earth  of  the 
valley  and  cause  it  to  bloom  and  bring  forth 
food  and  sustenance  for  mankind.    So  today, 
because  of  his  sound  thinking.  Judgment,  and 
foresight,  we  are  celebrating  the  completion 
of  the  Vallecito  Dam. 

We  had  hoped  tha-;  he  would  be  with  us  on 
this  occasion,  but  d  vine  providence  has  de- 
creed otherwise — ye',  we.  because  of  his  In- 
tense interest  in  this  project,  over  the  years, 
know  that  the  influence  of  his  life — his  work 
and  his  spirit  are  with  us  today. 

We  know  that  to  him  this  achievement 
meant  that  the  blue  and  dust  of  the  sage,  the 
brown  and  withered  husk  of  the  sun-parched 
vegetation  would  be  supplanted  by  the  lush 
green  of  productive  j.nd  cultivated  fields;  that 
the  hard  and  dry-bs  ked  earth  would  be  sup- 
planted by  the  tillet,  and  watered  soils  of  the 
valley;  that  men  and  women  and  children  of 
this  valley  would  be  secure  to  continue  to  live 
and  face  the  future  undiscouragcd  and  un- 
afraid. 

So  it  has  been  with  the  entire  reclamation 
Of  the  West — It  has  always  been  first  and  fore- 
most in  his  mind — to  it  he  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  single  individual  in  the 
Nation. 

That  such  a  service  to  our  community,  such 
a  service  to  the  West,  and  to  the  Nation  at 
Ir.rge.  should  be  recognized  has  been  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  south- 
weftern  Colorado  since  the  earliest  planning 
of   this    dedication. 

To  be  a  fitting  t-lbute  to  him  It  was  our 
wish  that  it  exemplify  the  simplicity  of  his 
life,  the  strength  of  his  character  and  his 
enduring  service  to  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his   Nation. 

His  life  was  simplicity  Itself — he  lived 
through  the  pionetrlng  development  of  our 
country  from  the  Aileghenles  to  the  Pacific — 
his  life  was  a  part  of  the  pioneering  and  early 
development  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois, 
where  he  was  born,  thence  across  the  plains 
of    Kansas    and   eastern   Colorado — into   the 


bustling  pioneer  mining  camp  cf  Leadville. 
and  on  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies  to 
the  beautiful  town  of  Glenwood  Springs 
which  he  loved  so  much  and  which,  to  him, 
was  always  home.  He  saw  a  new  world  de- 
velop, unfold,  and  provide  homes  for  many. 
He  pioneered,  helped  develop  and  apply  a  code 
for  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  our  streams 
and  their  application  to  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  lands  of  the  West. 

Throughout  this  pioneering  life  he  accepted 
the  finer  things  of  that  life  and  made  them  a 
part  cf  his  strong,  courageous  character. 

He  lived  as  a  pioneer  whose  credo  was  an 
unselfish  service  to  his  fellow  men 

His  greatest  single  achievement  has  been  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  reclamation 

From  the  bed  of  the  Los  Pinos  River  we 
have  reclaimed  a  blue-gray  conglomerate 
boulder — polished  by  the  elements;  with  a 
strength  typical  of  the  life  and  character  of 
our  friend,  with  a  permanence  approached 
only  by  his  service  to  his  fellow  man:  we  have 
nestled  it  upon  the  crest  of  the  Vallecito 
Dam,  and  there  embedded  into  it  a  bronze 
plaque  with  the  simple  leeend,  "In  apprecia- 
tion Of  the  untiring  service  of  Edward  T. 
Taylor.  M  C.  in  the  cause  of  western  recla- 
mation." 

This  is  our  simple  but  wholly  inadequate 
tribute  to  him  who  served  his  fellow  man  so 
well. 
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The    Prt.^ient    Situation    and    the    Dangers 
Confronting  the  Nation 


EXTENSIOxM  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EERTRAND  W.  GEARH.ART 

<n     OALU■^'KNl.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  3,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    GLi  iRGE  J    B.-^TES,   OF 
MASS.ACHISFTTS 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  recently  held  at  the  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  High  School  under  the  auspices  of 
Haverhill's  lodge  of  Elks,  our  colleague, 
Flepresentative  George  J.  Bates,  de- 
livered a  patriotic  address  of  great  inter- 
est  and   importance. 

Because  that  which  he  then  said  is 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Membership  and  the  country,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congression.\l 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

As  momentous  days  and  events  crown  upon 
us  and  the  need  for  national  unity  and  pa- 
triotism becomes  more  evident,  meetings, 
such  as  this  one,  being  held  here  tonight 
have  a  vital  meaning,  and  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Haverhill  Lodge  of  Elks  for  their 
desire  to  continue  this  observance  of  Flag 
Day,  and  the  men  and  women  gathered  here 
to  make  its  success  possible. 

Flag  Day  should  serve  to  bring  a  valuable 
lesson  to  us  all.  What  a  symbol  it  ought  to 
be  to  liberty-loving  Americans,  and  to  it  we 
should  pledge,  as  our  forebears  did,  cur 
hearts,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor,  to 
love  and  to  protect  this  emblem  of  our  prin- 
ciples, the  truths,  and  the  history  which  be- 
long to  cur  Nation. 

Born  in  the  spirtl  of  freedom  and  in  the 
hearts  of  colonists  who  labored  In  the  very 
early  days  of  our  history,  on  the  very  grounds 


on  which  we  stand  tonight,  not  another  n.ii? 
on  the  globe  carries  such  hope  for  oppressed 
peoples  throughout  the  world  And  It  is 
well  on  this  day  that  we  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  made  possible  this  manner  and  all  th.it 
it  stands  for.  They  were  th«  men  and  women 
who  brought  the  first  charter  of  free  civil 
government  to  our  shores,  taking  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  sacrificing  family  ties  and 
friends,  and  consecrating  all  worldly  pcs.sis- 
slons  in  order  to  find  the  pqth  to  liberty  and 
the  richt  to  govern  themself-es  as  freemen. 

Nature  had  taught  ihevn  simplicity  from 
their  necessities,  self-relinn<)e  by  the  danger* 
that  menaced  them,  and  industry  as  they 
tilled  a  reluctant  sell  and.  best  of  all.  she 
taught  them  independence.  The  love  of  lib- 
erty was  in  the  very  air  tUey  breathed,  and 
all  of  these  things  madej  tliem  men  and 
women  possessed  of  an  indomitable  spirit. 
They  gave  us  a  great  herittge,  and  it  is  ovir 
solemn  duty  to  preserve  It  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  I 

The  few  thousands  who  cfeme  to  our  sliore* 
some  300  years  ago  was  all  that  there  was  of 
civilization  In  America  at  that  time.  We  are 
today  a  mii-hty  Nation  of  over  ISO.OOO.OdO. 
each  one  free  and  all  equaj  and  determined 
to  use  nil  our  powers  to  jperpetuate  those 
sacred  privileges.  J 

In  si>caklng  to  you  tonlgbt  I  have  but  one 
purpose,  namely  to  plead  lor  those  things 
which  will  Insure  and  8afc|uard  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  our  forra  of  government 

One  of  the  essential  Ihitigs  in  the  world, 
particularly  today,  is  the  jiain,' unvarnished 
truth.  Let  us  therefore  be  truthful  with  our- 
selves and  lace  the  facts  as  they  a.'-o  We 
have  strong  reasons  for  taking  stock  of  our 
national  strength  and  the  time  is  at  hand  for 
unity  and  action. 

Our  heritage  was  purchased  at  a  great  price 
and  no  price  Is  too  great  1<J  pay  for  its  pres- 
ervation. You  men  and  women  are  our  first 
line  of  defense  if  we  are  to  uphold  human 
dignity,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and 
of  religion  against  the  cuislaughts  of  the 
vaunted  efficiency  and  ruthless  methods  of 
the  dictators 

WAR     IS     NOT     WANTFD 

War  is  no:  wanted  In  this  country,  and  its 
horrors  and  miseries  are  twrlble  to  consider, 
A  strong  national  defense  is  the  best  guar- 
anty that  fcan  be  had  against  it.  However, 
in  spite  of  everything,  war  may  strilce  xis. 
and  we  must  realize  the  fart  that  nations 
desiring  peace  must  be  strtonger  than  those 
desiring  war.  Whatever  o<ir  national  policy 
be.  this  country,  within  itjelf.  must  contain 
the  power  to  support  It. 

After  the  World  War  in  1,918  we  subscribed 
earnestly  to  the  doctrines  tof  collective  secu- 
rity. For  many  years  our;  Government  had 
sought  with  leaders  of  many  nations  to  find  a 
wajf  to  limit  and  reduce  armament  and  to 
establish  a  basis  of  world  peace.  The  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  authorities  led  to  the 
Washington  Arms  Confereace  In  1922  and  at 
which  the  representatives  (>f  the  major  naval 
powers  were  present  Ur»dPr  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  entered  Intb  at  that  time  for 
reduction  In  armament,  vrt  scrapped  19  bat- 
tleships then  in  service  and  also  11  more  that 
were  under  construction  The  nvimber  of 
battleships  thus  destroyed  was  30  and  on 
the.'^e  the  American  people  had  .«;pent  over 
$279,000,000.  We  did  this  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace,  and  in  the  intert'ening  years  we 
allowed  our  Navy  to  further  decline,  only  to 
learn  by  costly  experience  that  disarmament 
by  example  did  not  pay 

Today  we  are  faced  with  tnother  WorM  Var 
of  more  threatening  character  than  anything 
we  have  seen  l>efore.  Within  1  year  we  have 
watched  the  disappearance  from  the  ser.s  of 
the  proud  and  powerful  aavy  of  a  friendly 
republic,  and  we  see  another  now  fighting  for 
its  existence. 

It  is  idle  for  us  to  regret  the  was-pd  time 
and  vmrealized  exf>ectatloas  of  yesterday,  so 
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Te  are  d'.'.r.c  ti.e  .'C!.s:h>  thintr— tiip  only 
t..::i^  —  i.i.ti.-.\.  Lu.;i..:.f:  up  "V.r  ii:^'.a;  .ir.d 
r.ilrary  Icrc  -  to  d.- •  i  .i:.y  p.  u;.:;.i;  :hreat 
t.:  i.,ui  b<.ci.rit;.\  Ti.tM.'  :l.''ii  --^  :i.u,-t  bf  L..cKt-d 
tv  a  u:i;t.«.d  pcup.c,  arnud  w;t!i  courage, 
ejidoutd  v>..ta  lov.iMy.  u:.d  ii-.-pired  by  Xaith, 
prn::    c  sfv.i  st.sc  c'"r  N\T:n.v 

Wp  mu't  be  reaiistlc  a.-,  we  r  bservp  the 
Tin'kl-wjclf  cp:ifl:it;raMon  nf'\^-  cciiie  fii  and 
t  .'■  t-rave  pfril  cnnfronti:^j  our  Na'.on  I 
l.iive  .-upp<">rte<1  the  Pre-^ldent  !:i  his  pferam 
cf  aid  to  Britain  because  I  am  convinced  Th.n 
It  will  help  us  to  keep  war  away  fr  <m  our 
f hires.  Sfttne  pt-ople  have  an  Iv  iit-^t  "P'.r.i'n 
that  what  Is  now  transpuir.?  across  the  j-eas 
Is  of  no  concern  tn  us.  and  that  the  wide 
oceans  separating  rhf  r'^v.'w.cr.''  on  either 
fide  will  give  U"=  i.rr-.ple  pyctect'.'^n  f rf  m 
aggressor  nations^  I  ti)  :!■  t  share  that 
thought.  I  believe  th.Tt  wh-.r  I';  tnk:r,i;  place 
abroad  should  be  of  deep  d  r.cer:i  to  us  here 
In  the  United  States 

In  a  perii.'d  of  le^s  th:;n  2  years  the  rruol 
vi'heels  of  a  dlctati.  r  h,;vo  overrun  practically 
the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  con-.pU'tely 
conquering  15  nations  aiid  subjUgatin_'  ar.d 
en.<=lavlng  over  200, COO. 000  of  their  pes.  pies. 

Wh.at  will  be  the  fate  of  the  people  lii  the 
conquered  nation'  f.-h"n  Hitler  Cunsihdates 
his  gains'  Will  tl;i'  '^:>:.u-  ru'h!r>sness  pr.,'- 
Vdll  that  now  fxi^t.s  l:.  P. land,  uhcro  tl'.e 
population  is  bt.;n^'  laduced  to  the  .-•a'us 
of  slaves  and  where  a  .-ystom.itic  c  .p.-.;  .i.t,-:; 
cf  extermir.a'ion  nf  its  leaders  Is  tak.n^-  place 
f..,r  tlu-  I  ;j'.  1'  u-  purpose  of  dcst.ri;yiiig  that 
ratt.jn  so  that  It  will  r.t'ver  n.-e  again.' 

Can  Christianity  a;id  democracy  live  under 
F'.ich  a  rule''  Can  we  cLse  cur  eye^  x...  "hese 
l.;:t-;  and  p'Tmit  curselvi.s  to  thii^.k  we  can 
nv.d  d.ir.gcr  by  refu£i:ig  to  s-t  e  1*.'  The 
f'..i::t,er  i.<  tl-.cre  and  we  n.iis*  g:ul  curs^.'lvts 
t^  meet  :t 

UNITED    STATFi?   CAN    HE   DEFTATED 

What  d  1  B'Tme  ',f  our  naval  experts  say  In 
respect  to  th.e  ]>itent!a:  da.nsj^r  facu-ig  this 
ccvmtrv''  Let  nie  read  from  the  rep<'rt  f^Ied 
U'ltii  the  Coneress  a  vear  airo  as  t<>  whe'her 
thi5  Nation  rf  oui's  car.  be  invaded,  defeated, 
Eiici  conqii-Tic;       I  t;U'>te: 

"Frrni  ai;  the  evidence  available.  It  appear* 
that  the  Unittd  States  can  be  defeated  and 
cor.quend  With;  ut  the  nu'.iiaiy  conquest  cf 
th.o  rontine;.t.il  United  St.itcs.  Without  a 
Isavy  cap.ib'.e  cf  contrcUli.g  the  sea  areas 
figalnst  an  ei.err.y,  .m  etTettive  fclcckage 
B^-ainst  cur  f^.ltig:i  comniercc  can  be  tstab- 
l;.-lie;l  an.i  ntaiiLtainecl  at  points  thousands 
cf  ni.lt-  iivnn  ^ air  c..,ast^  and  well  beyond  r.ir- 
tiaJ:  r:.i.i:e  Our  eutlymg  posscs^icn^  will  b'e 
f,  i'Uieii  and  r.sed  against  us  as  advaixe 
b.i-'^  Tiiero  will  be  nothing  to  pievent  tlie 
e.  •.abh.'h.nu  nt  cf  babos.  by  ft  rce  if  necc.-^aiy. 
In  this  lieinisphere  fzcm  which,  as  well  as 
frcin  aiici  :ft  carriers,  repeated  bcinbiiig  raids 
can  be  d;-patch-.  cl  r.qainst  our  highly  ii-.dus- 
trialized  arta-.  W;-h  ilie  los>  cf  ^ur  ,.;r.;ying 
pos.'^esjMoiis  and  our  f  rf.^n  ccnimetce,  arid 
subject  to  ci  i.tmued  ra..;>.  upon  our  ccastal 
Bicas,  cur  ultimate  deft  at  is  inevitable.  It 
Will  be  cnly  a  question  cf  tune,  depending  on 
h  w  K  ng  our  national  will  to  fur:iicr  re.-ist 
w,ll  I.  .;d  out.  Withv  ut  the  power  to  Caiiy 
the  ti^ht  to  the  ener^.-.y.  there  can  be  n.i 
Bltern.iti'.e  ctlier  than  subjujia'icn  to  h;.s 
w..-!ie>    ' 

Perhaps  there  i^  a  feiliiij  m  the  minds  of 
foine  tiiat  tins  .--a'cment  is  soniewhat  cver- 
cl:a\An  W,;h  ail  tiie  uncert .uiUies  mvcived 
in  this  worid-wiO.e  (.oi.flict.  who  knows 
uhither  .t  i.-  v.v  r.i.t  Certainly  I  do  not  ques- 
t.  n  the  siiircii-y  ,  f  th..  se  who  made  thiS 
siateraei.r  Coniinc  from  men  wh.i.-e  live- 
Bre  spent  in  the  study  of  cur  deiens«>  prob- 
lems, can  we  a^^tiine  if  Eiitaiu  is  defeated 
nnd  her  fieet  gees  into  the  Ci  ntrcl  cf  Hit.er 
that  we  s:;ll  Wi.uld  be  secure  and  immune 
from  foreign  attacK ' 

I   F^V    RED  THE   lEND-LEASF 

I  favored  the  lend-lease  bill  and  aid  to 
Britain,  end  every  day  since  has  brought  me 


the  feeling  that  I  wa^  right  m  so  doing. 
V.'e  niuftt  rcmerr^ber  wl;at  a  Hitler  victory 
w.il  nieai^.  to  us  h.ere  in  tiie  We.-^tfrrn  Heml- 
fphere  We  mu--'.  not  beiGs;  that  ;:^sue  and 
the  grave  danger  that  we  face  if  England 
goes  down.  It  is  nut  dnltcu.t  to  visualize 
what  would  happen  to  our  security  and 
commerce  if  Hitler  .-^hwuid  accjuire  the  Brit- 
ish Flei-t  as  tile  prici,  cf  peai.e  li  sucn  a 
thihij  shcu.d  conie  to  pas»s  (and  i:  is  not  a 

remote  pcsSibility ) ,  the  Axis  P  ■*•  :s  would 
then  lia\e  at  their  coinnian.d  over  1  100 
fiihting  ships  to  325  winch  now  constitutes 
tile    strengtli   cf    the   Un.ted   States    Navy. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  the  defenses  of 
tliis  Country  I  am  compelled  to  accept  the 
judi'tr- T.t  L  f  cui-  military  and  naval  experts 
becaufce  of  tiinr  long  experience  in  military 
stjaictv  and  m  actual  combat,  and  whose 
livts  have  been  devoted  to  the  defense  of 
cur    Nation 

We  need  time  to  build  -hips  and  to  train 
their  crew.-,  W"  i.etd  ' .nv'  to  bu.ld  up  our 
cutlymu  b..5es  so  tliat  we  can  operate  our 
fleets  as  a  screen  for  c  ur  continent.  We 
need  time  to  tram  our  armies,  to  accumulate 
war  stores,  and  to  gear  our  industries  for 
defense.  Only  by  helping  Great  Britain  to 
survive  can  we  get  that  mo:-t  precious  time, 
and  it  I-  the  opinion  of  our  military  ex- 
perts tiiat  we  should  not  hesitate  to  give 
that  aid 

WE     CAN-N-     T     STAND    ASIDE 

T;ie  cost  ti  u-  m  money,  effort,  and  sac- 
rifice .v.,i  be  great — but  that  cost  will  be 
far  greater  even  In  the  Immediate  future, 
should  we  new  s'.md  aside  and  let  Britain 
fall.  Let  us  help  immediately  and  gen- 
erously with  the  materials  of  war  those 
splendid  and  heroic  people  who  are  carry- 
ing the  burdens  rf  tlie  flght  for  the  preser- 
vation of  all  t:..;-  frte  men  have  cherished 
down  throtich  the  vears  and  for  which  many 
have  Ci'-^d  en  *hp  Melt',-  of  battle  since  his- 
tory began.  In  the  interest  of  our  own  na- 
tionrJ  defense,  safety,  and  security,  and  to 
keep  war  frcm  cur  own  shores,  we  cannot 
stand  aside  at  this  hour. 

Tile  tntne  que.-tiou  of  our  American 
ecnomy  is  aiao  in\o!\fd  deeply  m  the  out- 
come of  the  present  sTueele.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  Gornian  plai.-  for  the  economic 
reorganization  of  the  European  continent  if 
actually  earned  out.  would  profoundly  affect 
the  ece  IV  mies  of  the  rest  cf  the  world,  in- 
cluding  the   Unl*ed   Sta.tes. 

Gei'maiiy's  territoiial  expansion  by  con- 
que.-i  has  alreacJy  been  accompanied  by 
measures,  dcsit'iieti  to  intensify  her  economic 
relations  with  the  nccupied  countries  as  well 
as  to  prepare  them  for  playing  the  parts 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Nazi  plans  for  the 
economic  reorganization  of  the  European 
continent. 

The  pr-eram  is  \e:y  d-.  finite  and  it  means 
that  Hi'l'. .-  Will  bfceme  tlie  c  ordmator  of 
all  ec.  :i.  mi-  p.  i.(  les  Tli.s  means  further, 
that  !;>■  .-n.aior  uoitries  of  Europe  will  be 
Cimpe.l-.  a  t^  ni  :,.iy  their  economic  struc- 
ture SO  as  to  harmonize  them  with  and  com- 
plemeiit  the  economy  of  Germany.  It  is 
planned  that  foreign  trade  will  be  carried  on. 
hv  a  sv^tem  of  clearance  agreements  and 
that  in  this  new  order,  there  will  be  no  room 
for  gold  as  a  monetary  metal,  except,  per- 
haps, as  a  means  of  balancing  payments  with 
a  coui.try 

If  Ge;nia!iy  sh'  uld  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  an  essential  part  cf  the  policies 
tliey  h.ive  plai.ned  for  complete  control  of 
the  economy  of  Europe,  and  in  addition,  se- 
cure thp  ecoi-.cmio  cooperation  of  Japan  In 
the  F,\r  East,  wp  may  expect  not  only  a  sub- 
stantial narrowiitg  of  the  field  of  free  enter- 
prise but  also  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
conditions  under  which  we  shall  have  to 
carry  en  ft  reign   trade 

Cv  :tf routed  by  a  coinpact  political  eco- 
n'^mic  combination  of  the  continents  of 
Etirope  an.d  A«ia  under  the  d^minaticn  of 
the  National  Socialist  State,   the  individual 


ment  It.self, 
our  destiny 

Governmei 


American  would  hardly  be  strong  enough  to 
find  a  market  for  his  product  or  service  ex- 
cept on  tt-rms  laid  down  by  the  German 
economy. 

VIEWING    THE    rDTtJTlE 

Is  It  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  your 
officials  in  W|!shington  are  viewing  the  future 
with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  and 
concern? 

Regardless. of  what  our  foreign  policy  Jhould 
be.  it  is  obvi<ius  that  as  a  Nation,  we  must  go 
all-out  for  rearmament.  It  is  the  only  way 
the  Amerlcaii  people  can  safeguard  their  se- 
curity. Tremendous  sums  have  already  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  national 
defense  and'  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
speed  up  th*  production  capacity  of  our  In- 
dustries, so  that  vital  materials  and  equip- 
ment will  beBvailable  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  recent)  wave  of  strikes  has  been  of  deep 
concern  to  all  of  us.  and  the  time  has  come 
for  the  peopfle  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
or factions  or  groups,  will  control 
ind  the  life  of  the  Reptibllc. 

:he  "fifth  column" 
It  Investigations  have  recently- 
disclosed  th4t  these  strikes,  which  are  crip-' 
pling  cur  defense  Indtistry,  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  definitely  inspired  by  communistic 
Influences.  [The  "fifth  column"  Is  on  the 
march — intending  to  break  down  our  defense 
program  ancj  create  chaos  among  our  people. 
If  this  Government  is  to  survive,  a  strong 
hand  must  ie  exercised  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  ttime  has  come  for  rather  plain 
speaking  ani  quick  action,  if  we  expect  the 
defense  prog|ram  to  continue  without  inter- 
ruption. Ev^ry  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  the  employees  to  present  their  grievances 
and  troubles  before  mediation  and  arbitration 
boards,  already  set  up  by  the  Government, 
The  rights  of  labor  should  be  protected  and, 
I  believe,  call  be,  through  these  boards. 

Many  of  tjhe  contracts  between  labor  and 
management  In  this  State  contain  what  Is 
known  as  "arbitration  clauses."  This  has 
worked  fairlj-  well  in  the  many  disputes  that 
have  been  settled,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
feel  that  it  should  not  work  In  the  defense 
plants  of  tlie  country,  upon  which  we  are 
depending  s9  much  for  the  vital  materials  of 
war.  This  ^'ave  of  strikes  has  already  re- 
sulted in  a  iserious  delay  in  our  armament 
program.  Itt  one  Instance  alone,  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  strtke,  the  destroyer  program  of  our 
Nation  was  Bet  back  3  months.  The  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States  must  be 
uppermost  iti  our  minds  at  all  times  in  this 
perilous  hoi^,  and  there  must  he  a  clear  un- 
derstanding pf  the  dangers  that  confront  us. 

There  mu|t  be  no  coddling  of  the  subver- 
sive groups  l^ithin  the  country  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  our  system  of  government  and 
who  are  Intfnt  on  sabotaging  and  wrecking 
the  defense  program  of  the  country. 

■fHEHE   MUST   BE  TTJfITT 

There  mu<t  be  vinlty  am.ong  our  people.  In 
order  that  vie  may  be  able  to  combat  the  foes 
of  the  Natlo^i,  within  or  without,  if  the  neces- 
sity should  iver  arise. 

Amid  thei  waters  of  a  troubled  sea  the 
American  sMlp  of  state  will  ridp  the  present 
storm  and  we  shall  meet  all  emergencies  with 
united  effort  and  adequate  defense.  Let  us 
not  forget  tl^at  America  is  the  only  land  that 
has  not  chahged  its  form  of  government.  It 
is  for  you  nacn  and  women,  fellow  Americans, 
to  see  to  it  mat  it  is  not  changed,  because  we 
believe  In  righteous  individualism  and  not 
regimented  Collectivism,  because  It  means  lib- 
erty and  no^  slavery. 

This  precious  thing  we  call  liberty  was  not 
won  in  a  day  nor  a  year  nor  a  hundred  years, 
but  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peopl^  have  been  fighting  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  and  to  escape  from 
the  heel  of  fhe  tjTant  in  order  that  we  could 
live  today  a£  free  men  and  women. 

The  American  flag  symbolizes  the  highest 
aspirations  cf  mankind.  Let  us  today  and 
every  day  pledge  all  that  we  are  and  all  that 
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we  have  to  our  flag,  which  we  are  honoring 
tonlijht. 

Made  in  liberty,  nourlslied  in  its  spirit  and 
carried  in  its  service,  n-iay  it  ever  stand  high, 
and  unfurled  as  the  banner  of  democracy 
and  liberty  and  as  an  inspiration  and  hope 
for  the  oppressed  people  throughout  the 
world. 


AlHT! 


Defend  America 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.RAMSAY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  3,  1941 


ADDRESS   OF   J.\Mtl--i    L     ADKIsON,    OF 
MONTANA 


Mr.  R.^M.'=.\V  M:.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiLt.a  -r.y  loniaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  James  L.  Adkison,  chair- 
man of  the  Montana  chapter  of  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America,  delivered 
over  the  Z-Bar  netwoik  from  Helena. 
Mont.,  on  October  18,  1941 1 

A  few  months  ago  the  Honorable  J.  Burke 
Clements,  in  a  public  address  given  over  this 
network,  took  the  liberty  of  making  seme 
unfavorable  comments  regarding  the  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the 
Allies  At  that  time  he  called  us  iiitervcn- 
tlonists.  In  fairness  to  our  group,  I  ask  your 
tolerance  for  a  few  minutes  to  consider  the 
facts. 

Tills  organization  came  into  being  about 
the  time  that  Hitler's  hordes  had  overrun 
Fraice  Thousands  cf  American  leaders, 
then  recognizing  that  Hitler  was  a  threat  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
Eaw  the  necessity  of  backing  up  Britain  in 
an  e.Tort  to  keep  the  war  frcm  our  shores,  or 
at  least  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  the 
defense  of  America.  Time  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  that  efTort  and  v.-e  find  today  prac- 
tically all  the  cutstandirg  organizations  in 
America  backing  this  up  as  sound  American 
policy. 

On  the  other  hand.  We  still  have  a  few  out- 
standing isolationists  and  pacifists  who  are 
continuing  to  support  the  America  First 
Committee.  Among  these  we  find  our  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  and  the  Congrcss- 
wcman  frcm  Montana's  First  District.  So  I 
say  to  you  tonight  that  it  is  quite  pertinent 
that  we  discuss  the  merits  of  our  foreign 
policy 

Flr^t.  let  me  read  to  you  a  quotation  from 
Dt  Shuster,  a  former  resident  of  Germany 
and  now  head  of  an  organization  of  loyal 
German-Americans i  "Tliey  have  slain  and 
tortured  cur  priests  and  our  pastors;  they 
have  desecrated  our  churches;  they  have 
left  the  innocent  children  of  Innocent  vic- 
tims to  starve  They  have  driven  our  nuns 
out  of  the  convents;  they  nave  exiled  our 
poets  and  thinkers;  tliey  have  made  Germany 
a  living  hell.  Dors  anyone  think  that  any- 
one of  German  descent  will  ever  be  able  to 
look  about  him  like  a  man  if  he  condones 
these  things  cr  Ignores  them  or  pretends 
that  he  can  find  an  excuse  for  them?  As 
free  men  we  stand  against  Hitler  as  his  vic- 
tims have  stood  against  him.  We  believe  In 
the  Germany  that  was  clean  and  beautiful. 
We  believe  in  the  Germany  that  is  to  be 
when  the  iron  hand  of  Justice  shall  have 
brought  Hitler  to  the  gibbet.  We  believe  in 
the  great  peace  for  all  men,  and  for  all  na- 


tions. We  are  dcd. Cited  to  tl;c  llboratlon  cf 
the  wcrld  frcm  murder  and  crime  first  of 
all." 

National  and  international  religious  leaders 
representing  the  Jewish,  Protestant,  and 
Catholic  faiths  have  come  to  realize  that 
their  religious  freedom  Is  at  stake  and  that 
there  is  danger  of  its  being  lest  in  a  world 
dominated  by  fascism  or  nazl-lsrh.  Church 
people  all  over  the  world  have  become  con- 
vinced Thar  the  life  which  the  Nazi  state 
has  brcught  to  Europe  Is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  spiritual  or  a  moral  deatli  and 
that  such  a  life  is  not  worth  living.  For 
proof  of  this  statement,  get  in  touch  with 
the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men.  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  Throughout  it  all  we 
find  a  common  thought  that  the  Christian 
men  cf  all  nations  have  a  bond  of  fellowship 
and  responsibility;  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
untold  generations  of  the  future  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  a  world  enjoying  liberty 
and  freedom  Instead  of  one  dominated  by 
totalitarianism  and  slavery.  The  Committee 
to  Defend  America  is  taking  the  lead  in  this 
movement.  We  are  organizing  public  activity 
toward  the  objective  of  a  lasting  peace  when 
this  war  is  over;  with  Justice,  good  will,  and 
opportunity  for  all  peoples,  and  the  granting 
to  all  nations  of  the  right  to  share  in  the 
raw  materials  necessary  to  their  economic 
welfare.  We  believe  that  when  this  war  is 
over  America  must  do  her  part  In  shoulder- 
ing the  responsibility  of  preserving  inter- 
national peace  and  security 

From  May  1940  up  to  the  present  time  our 
Congress  and  our  Government  have  con- 
sidered and  have  many  times  by  a  unanimous 
voice  passed  legislation  indicating  that  the 
American  Government  had  abandoned  her 
position  of  neutrality  and  adopted  a  program 
looking  to  the  defeat  of  Hitlensm.  Yes,  I 
take  pride  in  supporting  the  American  Gov- 
ernment In  a  time  of  national  emergency.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  I,  as  an  American, 
should  be  expected  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  Hitler.  True.  I  do  not  afiree  with  all  the 
domestic  policies  cf  the  administrati  m  in 
Washington,  nor  do  I  find  that  I  am  pleased 
with  the  entire  personnel  of  the  present 
administration;  but  in  a  time  of  rational 
peril  such  domestic  differences  become  un- 
important and  must  wait  their  time  for 
redress.  Our  form  of  government  is  subject 
to  delays  and  mistakes;  but  as  we  collec- 
tively face  our  enemies,  who  have  repeatedly 
avowed  an  intent  to  destroy  all  democratic 
government,  and  admittedly  aim  at  domina- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  then  loyal 
citizens  must  stand  together  in  a  united 
front. 

The  isolation  minority  ask  us  why  we 
should  give  aid  to  Britain.  First,  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  American  Congress  has  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  our  own  protection. 
It  is  a  means  cf  American  defense.  Above 
this  there  is  a  moral  obligation,  for  today 
it  has  been  clearly  established  that  Britain 
could  have  avoided  this  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  life  and  material  damage.  We  know  now 
that  Hitler  was  willing  to  grant  her  immunity 
and  even  a  partnership  in  world  domination. 
Mindful  of  her  tremendous  obligation  to 
civilisation  and  to  her  friends  all  over  the 
world,  the  mass  of  British  people.  Inspired 
by  the  leadership  cf  that  great  statesman. 
Winston  Churchill — whose  mother  was.  by 
the  v.ay,  an  American— spurned  and  rejected 
the  offer. 

Today,  also,  we  Americans  not  only  have 
an  obligation  of  loyalty  to  our  country  but 
also  a  inoral  obligation  to  civilization.  Our 
oppDnents  arc  trying  to  convincs  us  that  we 
should  be  unmindful  of  these  obligations. 
Let  us  review  the  facts  and  see  what  they 
thomsjlves  have  achieved  by  their  efforts. 

By  repeating  propaganda  of  questionable 
origin  and  veracity,  they  have  t>een  a  distinct 
aid"  to  the  Nation's  enemies  Tliey  have  en- 
covraged  the  Nazi  and  Japarcs?  war  lords  to 
believe  that  we  were  a  divided  people;  that 
they  could  rob,  plunder,  and  destroy  civiliza- 
tion while  we  would  sit  on  the  sidelines  un- 


concerned Tlie  Isolationist  ard  psciflst 
groups  in  America  have  encouraged  hitler  to 
believe  that,  no  matter  what.  'America  won't 
fight"  He  is  so  convinced  of  this  that  he  has 
already  sunk  eight  American  merchantmen 
and  fired  on  an  American  destroyer  only  yes- 
terday. This  group  is  also  encouraging  tlie 
Japanese  in  the  belief  that  further  aggression 
in  the  Pacific  may  be  undertaken  without 
danger;  whereas  a  firm  policy  in  the  Paclflc. 
backed  by  a  united  cltlzenrv-.  loyally  support- 
ing our  Government,  might  yet  dl.scourne? 
Japan  and  prevent  our  being  forced  Into  this 
war. 

Not  only  has  the  isolationist  opposition 
hindered  the  American  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  a  vigorous  foreien  pcUcy  whicli.  in 
the  end.  might  mean  tlie  certain  defeat  of 
Herr  Hitler  in  Europe;  but^ome  of  th^m.  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  tlie  America  First 
Committee,  have  re.-orted  to  the  most  damn- 
able and  un-American  Intolerance  that  has 
ever  been  uttered  from  an  American  plat- 
form I  refer  to  the  speech  of  Charles  Lind- 
bergh at  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  With  relation  to 
this  recent  speech  of  Mr  Lindbergh's  I  will 
read  you  a  quotation  taken  from  an  rdltcrVl 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Liberty  magazine  i 

"The  mast  dangerous  man  in  the  United 
States  of  America  today  is  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergh. 

"This  tragic  conclusion  must  be  reached 
by  any  citizen  who  looks  at  the  lacts  not 
with  passion  or  prejudice  but  in  the  calm 
light  of  reason. 

"On  this  page  Lit>erty  has  defended  Lind- 
bergh's right  to  s;?eak  hl»  mind.  We  have 
expressed  our  confidence  in  his  honesty  cf 
purpose,  in  his  patriotism.  While  we  could 
not  agree  with  his  platform,  we  liave  be- 
lieved he  was  a  true  American. 

"The  time  has  come  when  we  must  revise 
oxir  attitude.  If  Lindt>ergh  Is  sincere,  tlien 
his  is  the  sincerity  of  the  witch  burner. 

"Until  Lindbergh  made  bis  Des  Moines 
speech,  racial  and  religious  Intolerance  la 
the  United  States  was  a  Dack-alley  busi- 
ness    •     •     •. 

"The  danger  from  Lindbergh's  folly  is 
Incalculable.  In  the  m\6r  of  national  agi- 
tation lie  has  spoken  words  that  are  incite- 
ment to  riot. 

"Religious  and  racial  hatreds  lie  like  rub- 
bish underfoot  in  the  Jungle  of  human 
nature  Lindbergh  has  poured  oil  on  that 
undergrowth;  he  has  hurled  a  lighted  torch 
down  in  its  midst  One  shudders  at  his  act. 
"No  one  who  believes  thet  this  country 
should  stay  out  cf  war  can  asny  longer  afford 
to  be  associated  with  the  naite  of  this  man— 
nor  with  the  America  First  Committee,  wh  ch 
sponsortd  his  utterances  For  hts  wa--  the 
voice  that  called  out  to  the  lowest  Ins:  incta 
In  humanity,  to  the  cruelty  and  savagery  of 
intolerance.  His  was  a  cry  to  whip  up 
hatred.     •     •     • 

"It  no  longer  matter*  whether  LindtK-rgh 
Is  sincere  or  not.  He  is  Amurica's  No  1  Nazi. 
Wh'ther  he  means  to  be  of  not.  he  Is  tho 
forerunner  of  Hitler,  ambassador  of  the  anti- 
Christ,  fuehrer  of  the  force*  of  hell. 

"Charles  Augustus  Lindborgh  is  the  mcst 
dangerous  rflan  In  America " 

I  refer  to  this  becatise  I  believe  it  is  perti- 
nent to  any  discussion  of  facts  pertalnire  to 
the  political  welfare  of  the  citizenry  of  M  n- 
tana.  I  refer  to  it  because  Charles  Lind- 
bergh has  been  associated  t*ith  our  dl'-tin- 
guished  senior  Senator  both  as  friend  and  as 
coworker  under  the  au'^plcei  of  the  America 
First  Committee.  Not  only  that,  but  here  in 
Montana  we  have  the  most  un-Amprlcan.  in- 
tolerant, and  filthy  sheet  preaching  race  and 
religious  hatred,  carrying  the  banner  for  the 
America  First  Committee  hnd  a'scj  for 
BuHTON  K  Wheelek.  BrnT<^  n  K  Whef!  r« 
owes  a  duty  to  the  citizenry  ci  M  -ntui.a  v-ho 
have  repeatedly  honored  hiiti  with  the  high- 
est office  Within  their  gift,  to  let  i'  )>f  k:  j  a 
In  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  ci  -  <■  i  c-  •  o- 
dorse  or  approve  the  intolerait  ur.a  un- 
American  language  of  bis  friend  Lii.ube.iih, 
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and  he  should  also  take  ttrps  to  clear  his 
Ekirte  of  the  odium  cf  apparent  friendship 
Ihdt  exists  betix,een  him  ar-.d  the  editor  of 
the  Pink  Reporter,  Tip  Reynolds. 

We.  as  cltizfns.  each  have  an  Individual 
responfitblUty  The  President  Is  cur  national 
leadrr,  entrusted  under  the  Constitution 
wi?h  the  rcspcnsibiUty  of  carrying  out  the 
v.l!l  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
He  1=  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
force?  of  the  Nation.  When  the  security  and 
tafpty  of  the  Nation  are  under  attack,  we 
look  to  him.  and  to  him  only,  for  our  leader- 
fh.p  We  mu'^t  not  trust  curseivts  to  the 
vicarious  Judgment  cf  politiclan-s  who  may 
have  axes  to  grind.  We  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  follow  people  who  may  be  mliu- 
enced  by  feelines  of  jealousy  or  buterni.'-s. 
In  times  of  emereeiicy  and  of  danger  to  our 
country,  all  loyal  cit:zen.«  must  stand  united 
behind  the  President  and  cur  Govirnment. 


AH   Out  for   Rural   Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MTssissippt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Noicmber  3.  1041 


ADDRESS  BY  HON   JOHN  E   RANKIN  OP 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mis.'^issippl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
inark.s  in  the  REroRD,  I  Include  tlie  fol- 
Inwins  addrt.-.s  I  d' '.ivertd  before  the 
sixth  annual  staff  cunfeience  of  the  Ru- 
ral Elect  nficat  ion  Administration  in 
WashinRton,  D.  C.  on  Wednesday.  April 
16.   1941: 

l^■^Ro::t.\TIo^'  by  hov   h.\rf.y  Fi.\TTn!Y.  A^^!:^•- 

I-TRAT'.R     MF    THE    RfRAI.    FLFCTRIFKWTION     AO- 
MIN 1  .ST  fH  T 1  l)  N 

Mai.y  ytiti.s  a»{a.  toward  the  end  of  the 
TheudiTe  Roc.^evfit  aummistriiticn — many  of 
you  are  not  old  enough  to  it'm('mlH.r,  but  old 
hcad.s  like  CoI.^;Ie^^man  Rankin,  Dr  Pcr.^cin. 
and  mv>el!  are — a  very  unusual  play  had  lis 
premiere  lievf  in  Wa.-hint<tcii  and  afttivnaid 
made  ihe  cirruii  ol  tlie  whole  Nation.  Wise 
had  the  leiiGiiisj  part  but  u  had  a^  cr.e  cf  ltd 
ycui'.g  star-  LX-'.i^ia-;  F.arbar.k.<  It  wa?  a  g  il.v 
CtTa-^^'on.  I  wa-  one  of  the  m.ar.y  who  ^.^w 
that  unu-^ual  picture  of  T  R  m  the  bo.x  ciy- 
In^'  cut  er.ce  in  a  wh.le  "Fuie'  Fir.e:  I 
am  sure  m.ir.y  of  ycu  lnv.  s^t-en  the  piay.  The 
Gentleman  irom  Mi.'>si.ss;ppi  The  whole  dtl- 
Ci:,-.t  I  ::  Irom  Mi.x-i.sMppi  was  there  I  re- 
memhsr  the  irunntable  Senator  J.,  hn  Shaip 
WiK'a.'T^  ai'.d  t'le  ether  invn  of  the  Mi.~,-,i^.*ippj 
deUgat  .0:1 

Cougre.-sman  R.ank:n.  cf  tliat  State,  has 
bctn  one  of  the  Itaders  cf  the  admin;st;.i- 
tion  .-  powir  pi  l.cu's  m  the  Hou.*e  cf  Repre- 
6t  nt.it. \e.-  He  was  coauthor,  with  Senator 
Ceukge  NoRiiis,  rf  Nebra.-ka.  of  the  bill  to 
frtatt-  tlie  Teniirs.-~ee  Va.loy  Author. :y,  which 
Ci  nt.uu'^  Sec". 0:1  12  of  the  present  Ten:.e.-<;>ee 
Va.ley  Authori.v  Act.  giving  to  the  Tennesv'-ee 
Vallty  Autliorr. y  the  r.^jht  to  build  transmis- 
sion Inu,-  to  d  stribute  power  and  to  btuld 
addi'i.r.al  d.im.-  on  the  Tenne.-^--ee  River.  He 
6u>  ce.'-^Jully  ltd  the  fight  In  the  House  to  force 
a-ctptdiuc  cf  that  mam  provision  of  the  bill 
In  lieu  of  the  till  which  had  betn  passed  by 
the  Hcuse  He  sticceeded  In  getting  every 
county  m  his  district  connected  and  supphed 
»ith  electric  energy  from  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority   at  the  yardstick  rate,  thereby 


bringing  cheap  electricity  to  thousands  of 
farm  homes.  He  is  leader  cf  the  public  power 
bloc  in  the  Hf,u=ie.  He  has  lead  the  fight  for 
rural  electrification  and  has  adopted  as  his 
slogan.  "Let's  electrify  every  fa:  in  home  in 
America."  I've  taken  that  .'Icfan  from  Ccn- 
gressman  Rankin  s  cwn  statement.  I  ::  w 
have  the  pii  asure  of  ir.trcducmg  a  sta'.  a,  ;rt 
for  pviblic  powf-r  in  our  day  and  time  ai:id  a 
real  gentleman  from  Mis.'^issippi,  Hon  John 
E.  Rankin 

ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  E    RANKTN   OF   MISSISSIPPI 

Mr  Cha.rnian.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
wish  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  and 
V'.ur  able  Administrator.  Harry  Slattery.  for 
his  splendid  introducti'  n  H*'  is  a  real 
soldier  in  this  cau.-e  I  fori  hkc  a  p.:.st- 
graduate  m  the  battle  for  rural  electrification, 
havmg  been  iii  the  fiiiht  since  before  the 
Rural  Electrificat.Gu  Adinii.i.-t;  a"  icu  was  cre- 
ated 

I  began  the  fight  back  in  ti.e  Tennessee 
Valley  area  m  1933.  when,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Tenries.«^ee  Valley  Authority,  we  really 
started  the  present  program  of  rural  electri- 
fication. When  the  original  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  Act  was  parsed,  it  lim- 
itL'd  api-Ti  pnatioiu-  to  140  OOC  OuO  a  year,  and 
prohibit!  d  the  Rural  Electrincation  Admin- 
istration from  serving  pet  pie  who  were  al- 
rt  a  iy  st-rved  by  central  stations.  It  ought  to 
h.'ve  said,  "who  '.ser\e'  central  stations." 
I  11  give  you.  m  the  c  urse  of  my  rambling 
n  m.uk--,  s(  nie  <  f  my  experiences  in  overcom- 
ing "liese  hand.ca.-s. 

I  pi-,'sume  It  is  unnecessary  fir  m-e  to  talK 
to  you  about  the  virtues  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion I  presume  that  on  that  one  question  we 
are  as  unanimous  as  the  Negroes  were  about 
taking  the  sacrament  Back  m  the  Volstead 
days.  :n  those  Statrs  that  had  been  wet, 
l»c.s;ly.  before  tlie  law  was  passed,  a  doctor 
mi^iit  issue  pre-scnpticns  trr  a  man  to  get 
liqu.-r  at  the  dru'^  store  fcr  his  health;  and 
it  also  aj.iplicd  to  minis'ers  who  desired  to 
get  ume  for  the  sacrament  One  morning. 
d(  vn  in  Lrvnsiana.  a  Negro  came  into  the 
offlre  of  the  oun'v  health  cfRcer  and  said, 
"Go'd  m.crnmg.  doctor"  The  doctor  said. 
"Go,  d  morning  "  He  said.  "Ain't  you  de 
county  healMi  officer?"  He  said,  '"yes;  who 
are  you?"  He  say>.  "I  :s  de  R-  verend  Asbestos 
Joiics  pa.-tor  cf  de  African  Methodist 
Erisc.  pal  Church  o-.er  here  at  Briar  Ridge." 
The  doctor  looktd  at  him  a  minute  and  said, 
"Well,  what  s  going  en  over  there?"  "Well. 
fuh"  he  said.  "'We  is  havin'  a  distracted 
meetm  .  and  de  bead  sent  m.e  d( wn  here  to 
see  al:(  ut  eettm'  a  subscnptK  n  from  ycu  to 
d-  clrviv;  sto'  fcr  seme  beverage  for  sacrilegious 
pin;  s-s"  The  doctor  looked  at  him  a 
m.i!nr«  ar.d  .'^a.c;  "About  how  much  do  you 
think  you'll  need?  He  said.  " 'Bcut  a  gallon 
and  H  h.Tlf.  de  meeting's  cw".ne  to  close  to- 
mnrrf-w  nieh*  "  Th^-  dcctcr  thought  he 
would  Inimrr  the  Jok-  a  little  further,  so  he 
said  "Do  y^u  know  what  kind  you  want?" 
Hf  say<=  "Yas=\ih.  we  knows  what  kind  we 
wan*-  We  to<  k  ?  v^te  ri:  de  congregation  on 
that  y;st:dy.  and  de  I's  wa=  ui.-^.mmous  In 
f.ivor  o'  cm  " 

That  IS  about  how  unaniincii>  we  are  on 
rurTi  e]ec*rificatir)n 

Yru  represent  the  m.o-t  important  organl- 
zatcn  connec^ed  with  this  Government,  so 
far  as  the  farmers  cf  th's  Nation  are  con- 
cerned And  the  farmers  ^re  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  our  population  so  far  as 
the  welfare,  ftabllity.  atid  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions  are  concerned. 

Wiiat  I  shall  say  to  ycu  wiil  *)e  fn  m  ex- 
per.tnce  and  not  from  th-;.rv  I  d  r.  t  want 
to  be  put  m  the  cla.ss  of  the  t.-  g.^lt-tyed  pro- 
fe^sor  w!ic  went  out  to  show  tilt  f.iimers  how 
to  rai.~e  beans  according  to  h:s  program. 
When  he  planted  them  and  they  came  up. 
the  beans  came  up  tiisi  He  said  he  saw  his 
mistake,  went  out  and  pulled  them  up  and 
turned  them  over  He  took  his  bCK  k  with 
him  and  deeded  he'd  siiow  the  farmer  how  to 
milk  the  ccw.    Flies  were  pretty  bad.    Read- 


ing along,  he  noted  the  book  said  that  If  the 
cow  switctjcs  her  tall,  tie  the  tail  to  the  leg. 
He  misunderstood  It  and  tied  it  to  his  leg. 
She.  of  course,  got  scared  at  the  first  thing 
she  looked  at.  tore  the  fence  down,  went 
down  through  the  sorghum  patch,  and  Into 
the  creek.  When  they  finally  brought  hm 
to.  he  said  she  hadn't  gone  50  yards  until  be 
saw  his  mistake. 

I  want  10  talk  to  you  today  from  a  prac- 
tical stanqpolnt.  Agrlcultu'-e  is  a  way  of  life. 
And  any  <nan  makes  a  fool  ol  himself  who 
tries  to  tajk  downhill  to  the  average  farmer. 
We  hear  4  good  deal  about  the  standard  of 
living.  People  get  to  talking  about  the  stand- 
ard of  llviiig  at  the  table,  and  all  that  hap- 
pens Is  th^y  overeat.  There  are  other  stand- 
ards of  liting  besides  the  physical  standard 
of  living.  |There  are  the  mora)  the  spiritual, 
the  intellectual,  the  cultural,  and  the  patri- 
otic standards  of  living.  They  are  the  stand- 
ards of  living  we  are  bul'dlng  up  in  this  great 
program  itt  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Every 
once  in  a  while  I  hear  sort"  man  talk  about 
slum  cleaiance.  I  don't  know  why  they  ever 
permitted  Fifth  Avenue  to  name  the  rest  of 
the  city  of  New  York  the  slums.  We  don't 
call  them  ;slums  down  on  the  farm;  It's  just 
another  settlement.  It  mav  ret  be  as  up  to 
date  as  tlie  one  in  which  we  live,  or  we  may 
not  think  ISO,  but  we  do  not  call  it  the  slums. 
If  they  wijl  take  my  program  for  electrifying 
this  countjry.  and  provide  cheap  electricity  for 
every  honie  In  every  city  of  America,  it  will 
do  m.ore  toward  slum  clearance  than  all  the 
money  wej  have  poured  into  slum  clearance 
up  to  thij  time  or  that  we  will  pour  In  for 
the  next  ^0  years. 

I  want  11d  urge  you  to  build  these  lines  now 
to  each  and  every  farm  home  In  America. 
Men  have  jasked  me  how  far  I  expected  to  go 
with  this  rjural-electrlficatlon  program.  I  said, 
"Just  as  fir  with  the  power  line  as  the  Gcv- 
ernment  |oes  with  the  draft  Just  as  far 
with  the  jjower  line  ns  the  tax  gatherer  goes." 
And  I  mean  to  do  it  now.  and  not  wait  until 
this  generitlon  of  farmers  are  all  dead. 

With  all  the  progress  we  have  made,  we  are 
still  far  t)ehind  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.         > 

1  dcn't  flinch  from  the  criticism  cf  the 
Power  Trust.  I  dcn't  flinch  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  ihe  holding  companies.  That  vast 
combination  of  wealth  and  power  tb  t 
sprawls  ov4r  the  Nation  reaches  down  into  the 
pcckets  o^  the  consumers  of  electricity  rd 
takes  frcnji  them  overcharges  cf  more  than 
Sl.OOO.OOO.pOO  a  year — enough  to  pay  for  the 
present  defense  program  in  a  few  years.  That 
outfit  canhot  frighten  me. 

When  I  get  through  squeezing  the  water 
cut  of  tllem,  with  the  help  of  President 
Roosevelt,!  Senator  Norris,  and  a  few  other 
friends,  we  will  have  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority 'rates  all  ever  this  Nation,  and  will 
reduce  th<|m  as  time  gees  on. 

These  liural  Electrification  Administration 
lines  that  kre  cooperatively  owned  and  not  op- 
erated fori  profit  should  all  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  I  Now,  I  don't  often  preach  what  I 
don't  praatice.  A  public  power  line  that  Is 
not  cperajed  for  profit  is  a  public  highway, 
a  hlghwat  ol  energy,  that  takes  light  and 
life  and  hope  and  relief  from  drudgery  Into 
the  home!  of  the  people  on  that  line,  and  it 
Is  Just  ak  important  as  a  public  road,  a 
speedway  lup  and  down  which  the  autoists 
waste  their  money  on  gasoline  from  day  to 
;,day.  I'm  the  only  man  In  the  Congress  of 
the  Dnitetl  States  who  has  put  that  theory 
into  practice.  I  wrote  to  every  member  of 
my  State  legislature,  except  one  or  two  that 
I  didn't  Qare  to  waste  time  and  paper  en, 
and  urged  them  to  introduce  a  bill  to  exempt 
all  these  power  cooperatives  in  Mississippi 
from  taxe$  of  all  kinds.  Sixteen  men  intro- 
duced that  bill  on  the  first  day,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  end  then  we  went  behind  the  lines 
and  brcugtit  so  much  pressure  on  them  from 
the  folks  b.'ick  at  home  that  they  not  only 
exempted  them  from  ad  valorem  taxes,  but 
extrnpted  them  from  the  sales  tax  and  from 
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the  privilege  tax;  took  all  taxes  off.  Up  to 
now,  Mississippi  Is  the  only  State  In  the 
Union  that  has  done  that,  and  the  reason  of 
it  is  that  nobody  has  got  behind  It  and 
pushed  it  In  other  States.  And  we're  going 
to  keep  those  taxes  off.  because  these  power 
lines,  if  you  ask  me.  are  Jiist  as  important  as 
the  highways.  If  1  lived  out  on  my  farm — 
V  hlch  now  has  both  a  power  line  and  a  hard- 
surface  road — if  I  lived  out  there,  and  ycu 
were  going  to  take  either  one  of  them  away, 
I'd  tell  you  to  take  away  the  hard-surface 
road. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  extending  these 
lines  to  reach  the  fellow  out  beyond  the  pas- 
ture, or  out  on  the  hillside,  across  the  creek, 
or  ever  on  the  side  road  in  the  isolated  com- 
munity, which  New  York  would  call  slum.s. 
We  must  reach  them  all — as  we  do  with  the 
draft  or  the  tax  book.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  these  lines  all  be  economically 
self-sustaining.  An  area  ought  to  be  sur- 
veyed and  put  Into  a  network  to  cover  the 
whole  county  or  the  whole  area  at  one  time. 
Now.  that  man  cut  yonder  on  the  hillside  is 
Just  as  much  entitled  to  electricity  In  his 
home  as  the  man  over  here  at  the  crossroads 
or  near  the  filling  station.  "Why  not  take 
care  of  the  man  out  here  by  giving  him  this 
little  lift,  helping  him  to  get  a  power  line  to 
his  home,  that  will  enable  him  to  care  for 
him.se'.f  and  make  that  home  more  pleasant 
and  more  attractive?  Out  of  these  homes 
are  going  to  come  the  leaders  of  this  Nation 
In  the  years  to  come. 

I  got  through  a  provision  to  use  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration  help  on  these  lines.  I 
got  ihem  to  use  it  in  my  district  to  cut  and 
peel  the  poles,  haul  them  to  the  creosoting 
plant,  haul  them  back,  cut  oH  the  right-of- 
way,  dig  the  holes,  erect  the  poles,  put  on 
the  cross  arms,  and  stretch  the  wire.  In  that 
way  we  brought  the  costs  of  the  lines  down, 
and  in  that  way  we  reached  many  hundreds 
or  probably  thi  usands  cf  farmers  we  wculd 
not  have  reached  otherwise.  That's  In  the 
law  today,  and  I  want  you  to  go  back  and 
apply  it.  and  ask  that  It  be  applied  in  every 
section  cf  the  United  States. 

I  can  talk  to  you  now  without  prejudice 
because  my  district  is  aire  dy  electrified.  It 
Is  true  we  have  farmers  we  haven't  reached 
yet,  but  we  are  going  to  reach  them  before  we 
quit.  I  am  interested  in  rural  electrification 
from  a  national  standpoint.  Our  first  line  of 
defense  is  the  American  farm,  and  our  second 
line  of  defense  is  the  American  farm.  If 
we  were  to  become  invclvcd  in  war  and  every 
farmer  In  America  should  fail  to  make  a  crop. 
It  would  be  a  national  disaster.  Another 
thing,  don't  be  so  skimpy  about  building  lines 
big  enough  to  serve  somebody.  We  are  not 
building  for  lights  alone.  We  are  building 
up  the  rural  areas.  What  do  -hey  need  elec- 
tricity for?  The  first-thing,  of  course.  Is  light, 
and  the  next  thing  the  radio,  and  the  next 
thing,  the  electric  iron.  The  next  thing  is 
the  refrigerator.  I  brought  down  on  my  head 
all  the  vituperations  of  the  ice  manufacturers 
In  this  country.  One  of  them  said.  "You've 
almost  ruined  me."  just  oecause  I  had  en- 
abled all  his  neighbors  to  put  in  electric 
refrigerators  and  make  their  own  ice.  Of 
course.  I  extended  my  sympathy  to  him  and 
told  him  that  he  wasn't  the  first  man  who  had 
been  injured  by  modern  progress,  that  about 
the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  a  man  in 
San  Francisco  who  en  oined  another  man 
from  running  automobiles  on  the  streets  of 
the  City  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  in  com- 
petition with  his  livery  stable.  You  remem- 
ber those  "good  old  days,"  you  gentlemen  who 
talk  about  the  "gay  nineties." 

The  next  thing,  of  course,  is  a  washing 
machine.  The  next  thing,  a  water  pump — 
running  water  all  through  the  house.  Those 
things  can  be  used  ordinarily  on  a  small 
wire.  But  many  thousands  of  farmers  live 
where  there  Is  no  wood,  and  If  they  keep 
running  up  the  price  of  coal  in  this  contest, 
and  shutting  down  all  the  mines.  It  may  be 


a  godsend  to  rural  electrification,  because 
then  we  will  build  lines  big  enough  to  fur- 
nish electric  heat.  Electric  ranges — I  have 
one  county  that  I  notice  36  percent  of  the 
electric  consumers  In  it  have  electric  ranges. 
I  dare  say  there  wore  net  10  electric  ranges 
In  the  county  10  years  ago.  These  lines 
ought  to  be  heavy  enough  to  carry  not  only 
electric  ranges,  but  in  the  South  they  should  I 
be  heavy  enough  to  run  cotton  gins.  They  j 
should  be  heavy  enough  everywhere  to  run 
gristmills,  sawmills  and  planing  mills  and 
cold-storage  plants. 

Let's  electrify  the  country.  Don't  just 
sympathize  with  the  farmer.  It  isn't  sym- 
pathy he  wants;  he  may  be  sympathizing 
with  you.  But  he  wants  justice,  a  fair  deal, 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  provided  for  him.  He 
doesn't  have  to  read  the  newspapers  and  see 
what  Is  going  on  in  Washington  or  New  York 
to  find  out  what  to  think,  or  how  to  arrange 
his  daily  affairs  Agriculture  is  a  way  of 
life.  It  Is  an  Independent  life,  the  best- 
balanced  life  on  earth.  Give  the  farmer 
equal  treatment  with  the  rest  of  us.  and  he 
will  never  complain.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  through  this  program  of  rural 
electrification. 

We  want  to  make  every  community  self- 
sustaining.  In  order  to  do  that  we  must  pro- 
vide cold-storage  facilities  in  every  commu- 
nity of  any  size.  Now.  you  may  think  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  the  hounds;  but  I've  been 
ahead  of  the  hounds  all  of  the  "me.  I  started 
out  that  way.  They  all  made  fun  of  me  when 
I  said  I  was  going  to  have  a  hundred  million 
dollars  in  1938  for  rural  electrification. 
'Why."  they  said,  "under  the  law  you  can't 
get  it."  I  said.  "Well.  I'm  going  to  do  like  the 
eld  maid  did  when  she  promised  her  father 
if  he  would  will  her  his  estate  she  would  never 
marry  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  As 
soon  as  the  old  man  was  dead  and  buried  she 
took  her  beau  and  went  down  into  Mammoth 
Cave,  and  they  got  married.  She  said  she 
couldn't  get  around  that  promise,  but  she 
could  get  under  it"  I  said,  "If  I  cant  get 
around  this  crary  provision  In  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act.  I'm  going  to  get  under  it."  So, 
when  they  brought  in  the  relief  bill  under  a 
rule  that  waived  all  points  of  order,  then  I 
came  in  and  demanded  ^150.000.000  for  rural 
electrification.  Some  cf  them  like  to  have 
fainted.  Finally,  they  came  back  and  offered 
me  twenty-five  million.  "Why."  I  said,  "that's 
worse  than  the  other  proposition.  I'd  rather 
you  hadn't  offered  me  anything.  If  you'll 
give  me  a  hundred  million  I'll  compromise 
with  you  "  They  came  back  and  said  they  had 
compromised  with  somebody  else  for  sixty  mil- 
lion. I  won't  even  call  his  name;  he's  out  of 
Congress  now,  but  he  didn't  even  vote  for  tht 
appropriation.  "Why."  I  said,  "that's  the  first 
time  I'd  ever  heard  of  him  in  this  fight.'  I 
am  the  chairman  of  what  is  called  the  public 
power  bloc  in  the  House,  and  have  been  for 
man'v-  years.  So  I  went  to  the  bat.  offered  my 
amendment  for  $100,000,000.  and  we  beat  them 
7  votes  on  the  tellers,  and  on  a  roll  call  we 
v.on  by  a  majority  ol  120.  Then  I  set  in  to 
get  the  thirty  million  they  were  allowing  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  each  year  raised 
back  to  forty  million.  They  had  cut  you  from 
forty  down  to  thirty — evidently,  they  didn't 
want  you  to  have  anything  but  an  oflice  force. 
We  raised  that  back  to  forty  million,  which 
gave  us  one  hundred  and  forty  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939.  instead  of  thirty  million. 
That's  when  rural  electrification  really  began 
to  hum.  Last  year  we  got  one  hundred  mil- 
lion, sixty  million  In  addition  to  the  forty,  and 
this  year  the  same  amount — a  hundred  mil- 
lion "dollars.  If  I  can't  get  this  law  changed 
I'm  going  around  It.  or  under  it,  every  time  I 
get  a  chance,  until  we  reach  every  farm  home 
in  America,  or  until  I  go  out  of  Congress. 
Now.  on  the  question  of  these  cold-storage 
plants.  I  am  very  intensely  interested  in  tliat 
proposition.  You  can't  run  those  plants  on 
a  one-phase  wire.  You're  going  to  have  to 
wire  heavier  than  that,    I  was  out  in  Ne- 


braska a  few  years  .^eo:  I  m.-xde  pome  speeches 
for  Senator  Norris  and  if  he  11  run  aualn.  Ill  ^ 
go  out  thcie  next  year  and  do  the  e.tme  thing 
again  I  remember  addressing  a  large  audi- 
ence of  farmers  and  I  began  to  bra^  on  Ne- 
braska. I  said.  "I  ate  som.e  of  the  finest 
Nebraska  beef  this  morning  I  ever  tasted  ' 
They  applauded  all  over  the  Mouse.  1  said. 
"However,  it  came  from  Kansas  City,  and  you 
paid  the  freight  on  it  both  Hays"  And  I 
said,  "I  had  some  e?gs  for  breakfast,  real 
Nebraska  eggs,  they  were  fine,  wonderful, 
produced  right  here  on  the>e  Nebraska  farms. 
but  on  investigation  I  found  that  they  had 
been  on  cold  storage  In  Chicago  ever  since 
last  summer.  I  had  some  corn  flakes,  won- 
derful corn  flakes,  made  out  of  real  Nebraska 
corn,  ripened  in  the  sunshine  out  here  in  'his 
Golden  West,  but  when  I  looked  on  the  box. 
I  found  thev  were  processed  in  Battle  Creek. 
Mich." 

The  same  thing  Is  happening  all  over  the 
South,  and  all  over  the  West  By  putting 
these  cold-storage  plants  and  small  processing 
plants  In  every  community,  the  farmer  can 
save  his  produce;  he  can  save  his  eggs  and 
his  meat,  his  fruit  and  fish,  and  vegetables. 
They  will  save  millions  of  dollfcrs  to  the  toil- 
ing farmers,  and  make  their  lives  Infinitely 
more  pleasant,  their  homes  more  attractive, 
and  at  the  same  time  build  up  the  community 
spirit.  That  Is  the  way  our  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  was  built.  The  English-speaking 
world  didn't  begin  Its  system  of  government 
In  London.  It  began  out  In  the  small  com- 
munities, and  gradually  built  up  That  Is 
what  we  are  doing  here.  We  will  reach  the 
cities  with  this  civilizing  movement   yet 

This  rural  'electrification  Is  bringing  about 
the  greatest  back-to-the-farm  movement  ever 
known.  Why.  I  go  out  here  In  Vlrg.nia.  A 
few  years  ago  I  used  to  drive  filong  and  lock 
at  one  of  those  old  ghost-nddpn  houses  that 
hadn't  seen  a  paint  brush  sinoe  Lee's  surren- 
der. I  said  to  myself.  "I  wonder  If  anybody 
lives  In  that  place."  I  came  along  later  and 
I  saw  new  poles  after  we'd  gnt  this  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  Into  that  old  house  I 
soon  saw  three  wires  That  meant  they  had 
a  range  or  something  that  uvd  a  good  deal 
of  electricity.  The  next  thing  I  knew  th?y'd 
rebuilt  the  doorsteps.  Tlien  the  hcuse  was 
painted,  and  today  you  go  out  there  and  yju 
Fee  one  cf  the  finest  country  ftomes  that  you 
ever  looked  at.  That's  not  Jtlst  here  In  Vir- 
ginia alone,  but  It  Is  happening  everywhere 
this  program  has  been  earned  cut  It  is  re- 
building rural  America,  takint?  the  boys  back 
to  the  farm:  they  would  have  stayed  there  If 
they'd  had  the  conveniences  we  are  furnish- 
ing now.  I  tell  them  we  are  taking  to  ihrm 
everything  we  have  In  the  City  except  the 
noise  and  the  city  taxes 

Not  only  that,  but  the  children  that  are 
growing  up  on  those  farms  don't  want  to  go 
anywhere  else.  A  few  years  ago  ctu-  country 
boys  and  girls  were  rushing  through  school 
to  get  away  from  home.  Th«y  now  seem  to 
be  rushing  through  school  to  get  back  home. 
Tlicy  have  at  home  what  th*y  want(d  and 
what  they  had  longed  fcr.  We  are  taking 
them  back  there  and  then  keeping  our  young 
people  In  the  rural  sections  where  they  be- 
long, where  they  came  from  and  where  they 
want  to  live,  where  they  will  grow  to  be 
strong.  Intellectual,  moral,  spiritual,  and  pa- 
triotic men  and  women,  to  carry  on  the  wcrk 
and  the  life  of  this  Nation  vfhcn  you  and  I 
are  gone. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  about  the  price  cf 
electricity,  the  rates  the  farmer  should  pay. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  qne  rural  pjwer 
line  in  my  county,  and  It  Was  owned  by  a 
private  power  company.  In  1833,  for  25  kilo- 
watt-hours a  month  a  farmer  on  that  line 
paid  $4  50.  A  cooperative  association  now 
owns  that  line,  and  25  kllowatt-huurs  a 
month  cf  electricity  costs  that  same  farmer 
$1.  and  25  cents  of  that  goisi  to  pay  for  his 
line.  A  thousand  kllowatt-botirs  of  elec- 
tricity en  that  line  cost  the  farmer  ar  u:.d 
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8 '0  a  month  In  1913  i.cw  he  can  eet  a  thcu- 
sand  kiliiWrttt-h.-'Ur-  a  month  for  *9  90,  and 
II  (.f  iha'  K  )♦•«  ?o  pav  f^r  his  lines.  That  may 
s<,U!;fl  likf  hik'  fieurea  to  some  of  ycu.  but  we 
h-,'.''  M-i.ii.y  p<''  p.e  111  my  section  of  the  couii- 
irv  'Ai.o  u^e  a  thousand  kiluwa* t-hturs  a 
n..  nri:  \S>  «■■■  Ju.'-t  i:;  the  edt^e  of  th:?  electric 
ace  I"!.'  t.riK-  'A'U;  come  wht'u  electric  heat- 
i:.?  wiU  be  tl.e  rule  <ind  not  the  exception 
Rt-ach  .viry  h  m.e.  doi.'t  be  sc  particular 
abtu*  tne  ec  r.rmic  side  of  this  figr.t.  You 
le.ive  that  t^  \is  up  on  the  Hill;  ycu  build  the 
lines.  I  dare  anyb»Jdy  to  tear  one  of  them 
cfown  I'm  Ilk'  t>.e  old  farmer  down  on  the 
Tetir.p^^'-e  Rtv  r  was  when  they  were  taik- 
Ir.e  ab.  ut  'he  flcht  In  the  ci  ur's  ae:a;nsl  the 
Ttniirs-pe  Valley  Authority.  Pie  steed  there 
and  lr«  ked  at  the  water  pnunr.g  over  Pick- 
wick Dam.  and  he  said.  "Buys,  therf  ain  t  i.o 
u^e  in  us  tjettmg  excited,  nobody  ain't  nevt  r 
TffX'ali'd  a  dam  yet  "  They're  n'  t  t:o,;;.e  to 
rep«'ai  these  lines  or  teur  them  down,  eithtr 

Besides,  I  rv.  in  favor  (  f  extending  the  pay- 
ment for  these  lines  to  50  years  Whv  ai'.  tlv.s 
liiinsen^e  of  wanting  to  pay  out  in  '20  years? 
One  Ui  the  first  rackets  I  had  with  one  cf  my 
associations  wns  because  it  paid  i  u:  m  5 
year.s  Thev  sind.  "What  do  yuu  want  us  to 
do?"  I  sa;d.  "Tak--  that  moiiev  and  build 
seme  nv  re  line*^  until  you  reach  'hese  leilows 
I  u"  hTe  .,1.  !h^'  creek  who  Voted  li  r  me  for 
Co;it;rr>s  "  I  -;iid.  I  m  ::(!r  interisted  m  pay- 
ing fhe'^e  lUi'-s  I  ut  now  Tho.'^e  wires  will  last 
B  thousand  years,  they  tell  me  Nobody  has 
i\vT  tri'd  one  hut  I  have  just  ;is  much  nttht 
to  k?u 's.--  as  a;  ybodv  '  The  w;rts  never  wear 
out,  the  I  r.ly  "hiii.,'--  that  wear  >  ut  are  the 
poles,  and  they  U  la-t  20  to  40  years  Whv  not 
p;ve  their.  50  vears  to  pay  for  these  lines? 
Did  vi  u  kiuw  there  is  not  a  pr.vate  po'A'er 
Ci  mpany  in  America  that  has  ever  ami  rtized 
Its  c!tb.  '  Th.ey  pay  it  until  dfi-msdav^I 
mean  you  p. a-  it  till  do<  m.^day,  and  in  ad'i!- 
tliiu  t(;  ih.it  Vi'U  pay  lOC-petcent  O'.trcharge 
t-i  go  alunt;  witti  it  Stretch  these  payments 
cut  0-.  er  50  years  As  tar  as  I'm  concerned, 
I  wi  uKln  t  m;nd  mak;nu;  it  a  hundred  years 
If  nece-sary  I'm  not  al'ngether  keti^n  whether 
•we  ever  p.iy  f.r  them  (^r  lu.i.  as  long  as  you 
kern  tlicm  up  and  pay  the  interest.  I  thlr.k 
th:^>  G' A-ernnient .  as  much  as  ;f  has  cc-ntr:b- 
uted  to  other  pe.  pie,  c  uld  afToid  to  hep  ti.e 
f.  rmers  to  siime  extent  ;f  it  would  ju.-'i  lake 
thf  :nterr,--t  iff  or  reduce  :t  d  ^wn  to  what  the 
G'-vornment  has  tu  {)'iy  for  r 

■i'ou  liave  iie.ird  that  I  am  w-.ld  rn  tins 
question  Well  Ini  probably  wilder  than 
you  he.i;d  I  was  If  I  had  my  way  do  you 
think  Id  let  this  country  lag  behind  Japan 
Lii  rural  electritication .'  Net  on  your  life. 
i;;d  y..u  know  90  percent  of  the  farms  ;n 
Japan  have  electrici'\  '  D.d  you  know  that 
90  percent  of  the  farms  in  France.  Eng- 
land. Ciermany.  Ncrw.ty,  and  Sweden,  hiol 
electricity  bof'..Te  we  even  got  started  in 
rural  cloctr::icat;on  in  this  coun'ry.'  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland  have  a  hundred  per- 
cent of  their  farms  electrified,  and  yet  with 
all  the  battling  I've  done,  and  all  the  bat- 
tling: Senator  Nop.ris  h.is  done,  with  all  the 
assistance  the  President  has  been  able  to 
p  ve,  we  <t:H  have  only  about  one-third  of 
the  farm  homes  in  America  electrified  If 
I  have  my  way.  before  another  10  years  roll 
ar; und.    we  1!    ha\e    them    all   electrified 

NO'W.  one  w\:rd  mere:  I  want  these  farm 
homes  elcctrilied  at  rates  farmers  can  af- 
ford to  pav.  I  have  put  in  more  time  trying 
to  f.nd  otit  what  electricity  Is  worth  than 
any  Cher  individual  that  I  know  cf,  and  I 
li.Tve  ccme  within  a  very  narrow  limit.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  we  can  generate  elec- 
tricity With  ccal.  gas.  oil.  or  water  power. 
r.nd  distribute  It  all  over  the  United  State* 
at  the  Tenne.-see  Valh'V  Authcrlty  yardstick 
rates,  without  loss  on  legitimate  Investments. 
I  want  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis* ra- 
tion tc  build  some  of  these  plants  tc  generate 
electricity  with  ccal  or  oil  Then  we  can  con- 
nect them  up  With  cur  great  hydro  systems 
and  Insure  the  farmers  m  every  section  an 
ample  supply  of  cheap  electricity  at  all  times. 


We  are  really  getting  s  niewhere  now  We 
are  on  our  way  S.i  far  as  the  farmers  uf 
this  country  are  concerned,  this  is  the  k'-t:it- 
est  program  ever  instituted  or  pri  p(,sed. 
It  IS  bringing  to  them  a  new  life,  a  new  day, 
a  new  civUizaticn.  if  you  please,  the  like 
of  which  thty  had  scarcely  dreamed  We 
can  carry  this  program  forward  ana  lay 
this  power  down  in  every  home  in  America 
at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  yardstick 
rptes  not  only  in  every  farm  heme  but  In 
every  city  home  as  well.  and.  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  that  would  be  the  greatest  slum- 
clearance  n;o'.  ement  this  Gc-.ernmeut  or 
country    cculd   make. 

When  we  take  this  cheap  power  to  these 
farmers,  these  people  In  the  rural  districts, 
we  Will  stop  the  m.ad  rush  to  the  city  and 
augment  this  movement  back  to  the  farm. 
We  will  rebuild  America  make  cf  it  a  new 
America  a  greater  America  that  will  go  on 
down  to  the  fiiture  as  Henry  Crady  once 
said.  "h.  ld;ng  high  the  torch  and  making 
heht  the  way  up  which  all  o'her  nations  of 
the  e:-.rih  must  ccme  In  Gcci  s  appointed 
time." 


Augustine    Herman — A     Great    Czech- 
First  Naturalized  Citizen  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBR.^SKA 
IN'  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.- 


Monday,  NuViiKbcr  3    1941 


ADDRESS   BY   HON     KARL   STEP  AN,   OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  I 
delivered  at  the  unveiline  of  'hf^  portrait 
of  Aupu.stine  Herrnan  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  November  2,  1941: 

It  is  With  a  teelmg  of  aeep  reiict  and 
satisfaction  that  I  have  this  opportunity, 
today,  to  participate  m  exercises  and  cere- 
monies hrnc:ring  the  memory  of  one  of  cur 
countrymen  who  was  noted  for  his  efforts  in 
b«half  of  peace.  With^ait  detracting  one  iota 
from  tlie  fame  cf  th'..:se  who  were  great  m  war, 
and  our  people  have  produced  many  martial 
heroes.  In  these  terrible  nav^  when  the 
clouds  of  conflict  are  lurid  fr^.ra  the  con- 
flaeratlons  wh.ch  are  destroying  the  tinest 
wn  rks  of  the  hands  cf  men.  when  churches 
and  colleges  and  libraries  and  art  galleries 
are  ei-mu  up  m  flamee.  l:  dees  come  as  a 
dis'inct  relief  to  be  able  to  praise  the  works 
cf  a  man  who  was  a  man  of  pe.-.ce  I  want  to 
devote  my  remarks  wholly  to  Augustine 
Herman  himsel: 

Augustine  Herman  was  a  landowner.  He 
was  a  land  developer.  He  was  a  succ- ssful 
merchant,  a  clever  diplomat,  and  a  gifted 
cartographer. 

It  was  the  passion  of  this  trulv  citted  man 
whose  portrait  is  unveiled  here  tod.;y  to  de- 
velop  peacef'ul   pursuits. 

Born  about  the  year  of  1605  at  Prague. 
Augustine  Herman  came  to  New  Nether. ands 
as  an  agent  for  a  large  mercantile  firm  in 
Am.sterdam.  When,  in  1647.  Governor 
Stuyvesant  reorganized  his  gcvernni- :.t  m 
New  Netherlands.  Auexistme  Herin.in  was 
selected  as  one  ol  his  Board  of  Nine  Men,  on 
which  he  served  for  many  years.     His  ability 


as  a  diplomat  was  recognized  by  Governor 
Stuyvesaint,  and  in  1652  Herman  was  sent 
to  Rhodt  Island  to  negotiate  with  respect  Co 
an  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  Dutch  and  In- 
dians against  the  English.  A  year  la'er  he 
was  dispatched  on  another  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Boston.  In  1661.  after  having  been 
concerneid  in  long-continued  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  Bettlement  between  the  British  and 
the  Dutch,  Augustine  Herman  mcved  his 
family  from  New  Amsterdam  to  Bohemian 
Manor,  and  2  years  later  obtained  his 
naturalisation  papers.  He  was.  thus,  the  flrsL 
forelgn-Oorn  person  to  be  made  a  naturalized 
citizen  in  the  Province  of  Maryland. 

As  is  ♦ell-known,  Herman  spent  the  next 
10  years  making  surveys,  and  in  1673  com- 
pleted a  map  which  was  engraved  by  Wil- 
Uam  Faithorne  In  London  and  published  the 
same  year.  One  copy  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. &pd  another  Is  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  library  in  Providence.  R  I  The  map 
entitled  "Virginia  and  Maryland  as  Is  Is  Plant- 
ed and  lehablted  This  Present  Year  1670.  Sur- 
veyed and  Exactly  Drawne  by  the  Only  Labour 
and  Endeavour  cf  Augustine  Herman  Bohe- 
miensis.'*  This  map  was  a  great  achievement. 
It  was  ramarkably  accurate  when  we  consider 
that  Herman  had  only  a  few  imperfect  maps 
previously  drawn  by  the  English  to  aid  him. 

As  I  saJd  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  it 
is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  clash  cf  arms 
and  the  threats  of  war  to  talk  about  a  man 
whose  lifie  work  was  cast  in  the  ways  of  peace 
and  in  the  development  of  his  adopted 
country  | 

Augustine  Herman  was  a  man  of  whom  all 
Bohemians  ought,  for  nil  time,  to  be  proud. 

It  is  aislngular  fact  that  literature,  music, 
and  paifiting  are  all  honored  professions 
which  aie  believed  to  be  very  uplifting  and 
to  Improire  the  spiritual  and  cultural  accom- 
plishmeqts  of  mankind  They  are  all  of  that. 
But  the  jart  of  map  making  is  a  noble  pro- 
fession Y^lch  In  its  way  lends  as  much  to 
man's  welfare  as  literature  and  music  and 
are.  thotigh  in  a  dlfTerent  way. 

We  of  today  step  at  any  oil  station  and 
ask  for  a  map.  We  are  given,  without  charge, 
a  chart  blowing  highways,  mountains,  rivers, 
bays,  ocians,  swamps,  flat  lands,  cities — all 
the  details  of  the  topography  of  a  given  terri- 
tory, eltl^er  of  the  whole  United  States  or  of 
a  given  jgroup  of  States,  or  of  the  area  of 
one   Statle. 

So  long  have  fine  maps  been  available  to 
us  for  tl^e  asking,  as  It  were,  we  have  forgot- 
ten the  irigin  of  those  mapjs. 

Today,,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
beloved  land  of  Herman's  adoption,  the  be- 
loved latd  of  the  adoption  of  many  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen.  Is  crossed  and 
crisscrosaed  with  highways — tine  highways, 
paved  highways,  graded  highways — which 
enable  tlicse  who  came  after  him — we  of  to- 
day— to  glide  along  in  our  automobiles  at  30. 
40,  60  miles  an  hour.  Those  highways  have 
brought  The  farms  closer  to  the  city.  Those 
highway!  have  made  the  cultural  advantages 
of  the  cKtie*  available  to  those  earnest,  hon- 
est, independent,  sturdy  workers  of  the  soil 
Those  fine  highways  have  abcli'^hed  for  all 
time  in  this  great,  wonderful  Nation  of  curs 
the  ifiolation.  the  loneliness,  the  drudgery 
that  cha|racterlzed  the  agriculture  of  other 
da3rs.        I 

Yet  it'  Is  seldom  that  we  remember  that 
tho.se  highways  would  never  have  been  possi- 
ble had  It  not  been  for  the  courageous  map 
makers.  The  surveyors  who  not  onW  laid  out 
highways  but  who  laid  cut  property  lines  and 
State  boundaries,  as  well  were  peacemakers 
in  a  way  much  greater  than  we  are  wont  to 
realize.  They  were  peacemakers  because  they 
had  the  great  ability  and  the  peculiar  talent 
of  exactly  defining  boundaries,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  disputes  and  consequent  bloody 
feuds  between  the  owners  of  parcels  of  land 
or    the   Citizens    of   States. 

In  this  modern  day,  with  automobiles,  and 
telescopes,  and  mcdern  surve;  ng  Instru- 
ments, aad  telephones,  map  making  is  a  com- 
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paratlvply  easy  science.  But  remember,  my 
fellow  countrymen  and  fell'AV  citizens,  that 
back  behind  the  map  so  easy  fct  ycu  to  git  at 
an  Oil  station  today  lie  the  self-sacrifice,  the 
hardships,  the  danger,  the  heroism  of  those 
men  who  were  willing  to  leave  the  comlort 
of  their  homes  and  the  security  of  their 
families,  and  on  horseback — most  times  on 
foot — traverse  the  unknown  and  the  unex- 
plored ways  in  order  to  map  out  for  posterity 
the  lines  along  which  modern  highways  would 
run. 

I  want  to  ask  you  as  you  roll  along  in  your 
modern  automobile  over  these  highways,  as 
smooth  as  a  table,  as  it  were,  to  remember 
that  Augu.?tine  Herman  in  those  early  days 
was  tramping  his  weary  way  through  the 
trackless  wilderness,  through  the  irailless  for- 
ests, through  the  uncharted  swamps,  in  order 
to  make  possible  these  highways  over  which 
you  roll  with  such  ease  today. 

To  those  of  us  to  whom  a  walk  of  a  mile 
or  2  miles  or  5  miles — or  even  up  a  flight  of 
steps — appears  to  be  arduous  labor,  what 
Augustine  Herman  must  have  gone  throueh 
In  his  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  trudg- 
ing through  uncharted  areas  wcuid  have 
killed  the  modern  man. 

There  has  to  be  In  the  heart  of  your 
natural-born  map  maker  a  very  great  love 
for  his  fellow  man.  In  those  early  days 
when  the  hardships  attendant  upon  survey- 
ing and  map  making  were  so  numerous  and 
so  great  a  man  lad  to  love  his  fello'  men 
to  want  to  do  the  woik  at  all. 

George  Washington  was  a  surveyor  and 
map  maker.  Many  great  men  of  history 
have  been  map  makers  of  one  sort  or  another. 
What  the  sailor  who  goes  down  to  the  sea 
owes  to  those  who  perfected  the  science  of 
navigation,  every  farmer  and  every  house- 
wife who  travels  ever  the  highways  to  mar- 
ket owes  to  men  like  Augustine  Herman. 

Picture  if  you  car  the  lonely  nights,  oft- 
times  beset  with  attacks  of  clouds  of  mos- 
quitoes, spent  under  the  starry  vault  of  the 
heavens  by  this  man  whose  passion  was  to 
afford  to  his  fellow  men  a  picture  of  tlie  ter- 
rain of  the  territory  traversed  Picture  if 
you  can  the  courage  he  must  have  had  to 
start  out  to  brave  the  elements  and  the  in- 
sects and  the  reptiles  and  the  animals  in 
that  time  and  place  with  practically  no  pro- 
visions behind  his  sr.ddle.  and  having  not 
only  laboriously  to  trace  out  the  contours  of 
the  land  he  was  mapping,  but  to  srcure  his 
■  subsistence  from  that  land  as  well. 

It  has  been  said  Dv  some  philo.sopher  that 
solitude  makes  men  great.  What  the 
philosopher  meant  was.  of  course,  that  if 
.men  are  great,  solitude  gives  them  time  for 
that  deep  Introspection  which  brings  that 
greatness  out.  Augustine  Herman  was  a 
great  man.  The  solitude  of  his  work  did 
operate  to  bring  that  greatness  out. 

It  is  true  that  Herman  asked  compensa- 
tion for  doing  his  work  He  believed  a 
laborer  wr.s  worthy  of  his  hire.  Land  in 
the  section  Herman  was  surveying  and 
mapping  was  very  cheap  in  these  days — 
It  could  be  had  almcst  for  the  asking  It 
was  not.  therefore,  unreasonnble,  that  Her- 
m.^n  should  ask  for  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  as  comj>ensation  for  his  weeks,  those 
long,  weary  davs  ind  nights  of  loneliness,  of 
solitude,  of  suffer. rg,  and  of  labor. 

It  is  to  his  en  dit  that  he  developed  the 
lands  to  which  he  received  title 

Augustine  Herr.ian  must  have  been  a  man 
whose  soul  was  close  to  the  soil.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  who  loved  the  land,  be- 
cause he  so  loved  to  work  on  It  and  with  it 
He  must  have  bet  n  a  man  whose  great  vision 
was  a  commonwealth  such  as  this  beauti- 
ful, wonderful  State  of  Maryland  is  today. 
That  must  have  heen  so  because,  remember, 
the  only  possib  e  motive  that  could  ac- 
tuate— I  should  say  which  could  have 
actuated  the  early  map  makers— which  could 
have  persuaded  them  to  undergo  the  hard- 
ships Incident  to  their  explorations,  must 
have  been  a  deep-lying  desire  in  their  own 
hesirts  to  map  cut  for  other  men  the  way 


into  areas  where  those  other  men  could  go 
and  could  till  and  plant  and  make  hitherto 
unfruitful  land  bloom  as  a  rose. 

It  is,  I  think,  regrettable,  perhaps,  that  we 
of  this  modern  day  seem  to  have  lost  so  much 
of  our  love  and  reverence  for  the  soil.  To 
our  forefathers  across  the  tea,  as  you  and 
I  so  well  know,  it  truly  was  the  "good  earth" 
Tliere  was  something  singularly  ennobling 
about  the  love  of  people  for  the  sell,  the  land. 
In  the  days  cf  our  forefathers,  as  you  and 
I  so  well  know,  the  great  ambition  of  every 
family  was  to  get  some  acres  to  call  their  own. 
I  cannot  refrain,  on  tliis  occasion,  from 
referring  to  a  characteristic  of  the  Czechs  and 
Bchemians,  They  have  scattered  throughout 
the  world.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they 
have  taken  with  them  not  only  the  finest  of 
these  fine  traditions  which  arc  their  heritage; 
not  only  that  culture  which  is  innate  and 
deep  in  cur^  people;  they  have  taken  with 
them,  too.  wherever  they  have  gene  In  the 
world  that  intelise  love  of  the  land  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  developers. 

You  could  not  find  a  Czech  or  Bohemian 
colony  anywhere  in  the  world  in  which  you 
would  not  find  husbandmen  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  land  and  to  make  it  more  fruitful. 
You  would  find  In  every  such  colony  men 
and  women  who  live  liberty  because  they  un- 
derstand liberty.  There  is  a  freedom,  an 
independence,  a  strength  of  character  that 
ccme  with  lo>'e  of  the  soli  and  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  wcrk  with  It  and  to  coax  it  to  yield 
and  produce  that  is  Inherent  in  the  very  call- 
ing. So.  then,  always  wherever  you  find  any 
cf  our  people  gathered  tocether  or  where 
you  find  any  of  our  people  singly  or  alone, 
you  find  champions  of  libr-ty  sons  of  free- 
dom, missionaries  of  development  and  prog- 
ress, doers  of  worth-while  things,  hard-work- 
ing, thrifty,  dependable,  law-abiding,  pro- 
gressive citizens  who  are  always  a  valued  asset 
to  any  country  or  any  land. 

I  do  not  nee4  to  tell  you  here  today  of  the 
place  in  American  life  and  American  liberties 
cur  people  have  filled.  Th-  shining  pages  cf 
America's  glorious  history  plow  with  golden 
luminescence  wherever  ihey  relate  the 
achievements,  tlie  struggles  for  liberty  of  our 
people  in  this  their  adopted  land. 

It  is  still  true  ill  this  mcdern  day  that  the 
finest  character  of  citizen  to  be  found  any- 
where Is  tn  be  found  among  those  who  cwn 
and  "till  their  own  farms. 

So  then,  my  fellow  countrymen  and  my 
fellow  citizens,  I  take  a  deep  pleasure  in  this 
opportunity  to  pay  to  that  great  Bohemian, 
Augustine  Herman,  my  heartfelt  tribute  for 
his  courage,  his  vision  and  his  labors  of  that 
bygone  day.  the  fruits  of  which  we  of  today 
are  reaping  I  am  glad  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature has  seen  fit  to  have  had  this  painting 
cf  this  man  made  to  hang  In  the  statchouse 
of  this  Commonwealth,  so  that  these  to  come 
ajter  us  may.  in  their  time  pay  deser\ed 
tribute  to  this  gre%t  man 
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M;      COFFEE    c'.     Washington.     Mr 
6pt'^k',r,  late  in  the  spring  of  1941  I  iniro- 


duccd  House  Joint  Resolution  30,  which 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  com- 
mittee representing  both  thf  Senate  and 
House  of  Repre.';entati\es  of  the  United 
States  to  investigate  what,  if  any,  trans- 
actions were  taking  place  between  the 
United  States  and  Axis  Powers,  and  or 
countries  dominated  by,  or  subservient  to, 
the  Rome-Berlin-Tckyo  triumvirate. 

Though  hearings  were  granted  ni'  I  y 
the  House  Rules  Committed,  meeting  in 
executive  session,  indubitably  acting  un- 
der pifssure  from  the  State  Department, 
it  declined  to  report  out  such  resolution. 
Figures  were  presented  to  thpt  commit  lee 
which  showed  conclusively  that,  despite 
our  country  being  proclajmcd  as  the 
arsenal  for  the  democracies,  we  had  con- 
tinued to  ."^ell  materiel  of  war  to  the  Axis 
Powers  and  their  associates.  The  com- 
mittee was  startled  to  Uavn  that  we  had 
sold  vast  quantities  of  petroleum,  alumi- 
num, tin.  rubber,  toluene,  truck  parts, 
machinery,  to  Japan,  Finland.  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  so  forth  These  figures 
were  up  to  the  minute  at  the  time  pre- 
sented. Immediately  theieaftcr  a  closure 
was  slapped  down  upon  the  departments, 
preventing  my  research  assistants  from 
ascertaining  the  statistics  relating  to  our 
subsequent  exports  to  Axis-subjugated 
countries.    An  ominous  silence  ensued. 

Recently,  an  American  merchant 
frei.?hter,  owned  by  the  United  States 
Lines,  was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  It 
was  the  Lehigh.  It  was  allegedly  en  route 
from  Bilbao.  Spain,  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  ballast  at  the  time  when  the 
torpedo  struck  it.  What  had  this  United 
States  freighter  been  doing  in  Spain? 
Why  do  we  continue  to  appease  the 
Fa.scist  powers?  Spain  is  just  as  much  of 
a  Fascist  country  as  is  Japan,  or  Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  enclose  a  recent  article 
from  the  newspaper  PM  which  speaks 
for  itself. 

[From    the    newspaper    PM    Cf    October    24. 
1941] 

WH.^T    DID    rNFTED    STATES    OF    A^EP.ICA    SHIP   TO  . 
SPAIN'— THEY    TELL     US     IT  SI    NONE     OF     OlT« 
BVSINESS  ' 

The  United  States  Lines'  freighter  Lehigh 
was  going  from  Bilbao.  Spai>i.  to  Africa  to 
get  a  cargo  of  manganese  o^e  for  America 
when  the  Nazis  sunk  her  SuOday.  Her  cap- 
tain. Roijert  Vincent  Arkma.  revealed  thlB 
at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone.  Jesterday.  But 
her  owners  here  ain't  saying:  what  she  car- 
ried to  Spain  from  New  Yoi»  when  she  left 
September  13.  ' 

The  United  States  Lines,  pperator  of  the 
ve.s.sel,  say  it's  none" of  our  bpsiness  whether 
she  carried  skeletons,  dead  fifch.  or  the  Rus- 
sian crown  Jewels— or  a  shipment  of  ap- 
peasement to  the  Franco  povfrnment. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission hasn't  the  slightest  Idea  The  Mar- 
itime Commission  only  own*  the  ship 

The  British  consulate,  through  which  the 
Lehigh  obtained  a  navicert  to  pa.sa  the 
blockade?  tells  PM  that  it  \»ould  be  a  vio- 
lation of  "professional  ethics"  to  reveal  the 
ship's  cargo. 

The  United  States  custoitihou.ee  u.  N-  w 
York  needs  an  order  from  the  Secret.uy 
of  the  Treasury   himself   bejJore   it   can   tell. 

The  Treasury  Department  In  Washington 
refers  us  to  the  New  York  Ctlstomhou"'  So 
does  the  State  Department. 

The  Commerce  Department  regards  figures 
on  exports  to  Spam  as  military  secrets. 

If  you  don't  have  much  Bq  do  today,  try 
this  little  game: 

Call  the  freight  office  of  the  United  St:ite« 
Lines   and   ask   Mr    Tracy    assistant   to   tfcl 
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general  manai?er  what  the  Lehigh  carried  | 
to  Spam.  He  will  say  there  is  no  necessity 
of  giving  such  '.lifcrmaiion  out  and  rt-ftr 
you  to  Capia;:!  Clr.uivilie.  district  represcnt- 
at.ve  of  '.'.e  M-ir:-i.;."  Cumm:t,i,:cn  dptam 
Gran'.:::e  'a;;I  t- 1!  Vi-U  he  dof.-^n't  kn./A"  and 
Fi.it'C'->"  r::i;-.-  •..■■  v->  .-•'  mh'  \i>e.  If  you're 
lurkv  V  ■;  ■'  ..  L"*  Mr  OKet-fe  there,  who 
Will  ren'-  a.:  k::.'is  of  regulations  and  then 
hai'.i;  up  Ttc:.  ko  to  the  British  Ministry 
of  Shippinp  and  a.'-k  the  man  In  charee  of  i 
r.a\:<erts  Mr  Gore  He  will  send  you  lo 
Mr  Heiidf-r.-on.  the  British  vice  consul.  Mr  ' 
Heiuii  .'-'  n  1-  :.;fe  but  uncu(  perati'.  e  Yt.'U  , 
ha.:  i.e-'-r  n-k  •■ip  United  States  Lines,  Mr, 
HeiKior^-n  w:!l  sav 

It   Hin  t  u.--fful    but  lt'9  fun. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  an- 
nual meetinR  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association  held  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
October  15.  16.  and  17,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  association 
and  to  view  at  first  hand  the  continued 
and  growing  interest  of  the  Western 
States  in  the  reclamation  of  their  and 
regions  and  the  development  of  their 
water  resources. 

Of  particular  interest  to  all  of  us  who 
live  in  the  West  was  the  address  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon- 
orable John  J.  Dempsey.  my  predecessor 
In  the  membership  of  this  House.  Sec- 
re!  ary  Dempsey  discussed  the  subiect  of 
Westeni  Development,  and  his  comments 
were  of  great  interest  to  the  delegates. 
I  believe  it  would  be  of  value  to  many 
others  if  thc.^e  remarks  could  be  widely 
circulated,  and  I  therefore  take  this 
means  of  placing  them  in  the  Record 
In  the  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  were  not  able  to  attend 
the  reclamation  meeting  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Secretary's  suggestions. 

The  "ext  of  hiS  address  follows: 

I  b:;r.»t  you  tlu.-^  innrninp  the  grei  tmg.s  Cif 
my  chiei.  Secretary  of  the  Interic  r  Harold  L 
Ickes.  who  !-.a.s  always  been  keenly  ln'ere^ted 
In  redanuuion  He  a.-^ked  me  to  tell  you 
tliat  lie  recalls  frequently  your  kindnesses 
to  him  3  years  ago  wht  ;i  he  appeareti  before 
ycur  convention  at  Reno 

In  :r.y  own  rii:ht.  as  Under  Secretary  of  the 
InteriiT.  I  want  to  exp:e.--.<  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation nf  the  iippiTtunity  to  addres.s  this 
gathering  It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  down 
here  to  tJie  S<mthwe^t,  to  visit  this  splendid 
city  created  by  men  who  saw  a  wor.ciertul 
pronuJ^e  m  this  land  displte  Its  forbidding 
aridity  ar.d  to  Join  with  you  Ui  advancing 
the  c.iti.-ie  of   reclamath  n 

Imgntion   Is  overwhelmingly   necessary  to 
life   and   to   prepress   here   m    the   Southwest 
Wtre  It  not  for   irrig;i:;c:i  ti.is  beautiful   city 
of  Phoenix  would  not   be  here,  and   the  verv 
State  cf  Arizona  and  my  own  State  of  New 


M'".x:co  would  have  remained  large  blank 
.'pace>i  on  the  map  Instend.  the  Southwest 
twiav  IS  one  cf  the  most  progre.ssive  and 
rapidly  advancing  regions  in   the  country. 

AH  around  th..*  boauti'ul  ci*y  of  Phoenix 
Is  ci  ncrett.'  evidence  that  water  means  lite 
and  pri.gr-o?  Tliere  are  rem.ons  of  canals 
and  lii'S'  huildmss  con.=^tructed  ny  an  ancient 
Indian  penpit  v.hn  attained  a  high  civiliza- 
tion many  centtirie.s  ago.  They  had  mastered 
the  :.r*  c:'  irrigation  Then  they  vanished 
m'o  a  fiii-ty  record  ''or  museum?.  The  cul- 
tur*^  of  the  ancien':  Hohokams  Is  today  a 
f-ca'fert-d  croup  if  tra-h  mounds — a  field  for 
pchunte's  Why'!'  Becnu«e  their  water 
tailed     Gpntlemen,   the  le^.^.n  i.-  all   alx)Ut 

us   liere  tcday 

In  th'^  Wesr  wp  must  have  wat<^r — water 
for  irrigation — or  our  civilization  dies. 

The  roots  of  our  civilization  run  deep  Into 
the  fertile,  but  arid,  soil-- of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  It  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
ijrew  from  that  garden.  It  germinated,  then, 
ill  irrigated  land  I  saw  along  the  Nile,  a 
frvv  years  ago.  men  Irrigating  by  the  use  of  a 
shadi  cf  A  shado<:f  !.«  a  long  pole  with  a 
bucket  at  th.,  end,  a  fulcrum  in  the  middle, 
and  a  counterweij^ht  at  the  other  end.  With 
it.  buckets  of  water  are  dipped  and  swung 
up  fhe  bank.s  to  gardens.  Tliis  method  has 
b(vn  in  u.'e  f.-r  more  than  4  000  years.  New 
methods  and  fine  cnginC'  ;.:./  w  rks,  like 
the  Assuan  Dam,  have  ciiue  to  E^^ypt,  but 
like  an  historic  memory,  a  reminder  of  Its 
ai;e  and  .significance,  the  shadoof  still  serves 
an  humble  people 

In  the  arid  We.-t,  a.«  el.sewhere  in  the 
W'  rid.  a  la.stmg.  fruitful  civilization  can  be 
built,  and  is  being  bullded  through  con- 
servation and  Use  of  .scant  water  supplies. 

I  h..ve  Ju.-t  ceme  thr^-upa  New  Mexico. 
I  stepped  tiy  view,  at  Carlsbad,  the  terrible 
damaiie  that  resulted  fre:ra  two  floods  this 
year  It  seem^  strange  th.i*  m  a  desert  coun- 
try such  lernfic  rtee)ds  occur.  Nature  some- 
times sends  a  whole  year's  allotment  of  water 
iu  a  single  day.  'We  must  build  both  to 
hoard  and  u-e  and  to  protect  ourselves  from 
water. 

■^^'ater  is  the  greatest  p(  wer  ■'.  destruction 
In  the  world  when  unbridled,  but  broken  to 
harress  it  become-  tae  greatest  national 
resource 

A.s  t!:e  Ci.ciir  S<cret.iry  <.f  the  Interior.  I 
brins  you  this  message  Th.e  Department  of 
the  Interior  recogni/^-s  the  vital  importance 
of  irrigation  to  the  We.-t.  The  work  of  recla- 
mation has  my  own  and  Secretary  Ickes* 
wholeheaned  suppeirt  The  present  emer- 
gency neces.sitates  the  giving  of  a  preference 
to  pn  jects  th.at  produce  power  Power  must 
be  {-reducfd  to  turn  the  wheels  of  defense. 
I  a.-.-ure  you  tl:..t  ti-.e  Ilk>partmcnt  Is  aware 
th.it  I  -.morrov.  vsili  be  .mother  day.  and  that 
tomorrow  the  n..rmal  e:riphasis  can  be  placed 
on  irrigation  for  its  own  sake — for  foodstuffs 
for  our  people,  for  homes  for  the  home- 
less, and  for  new  opportunities  along  a  new 
frontier 

The  planning,  construction,  and  control  of 
these  western  wnterpo\ter  projects  should  be 
lod.;cd  m  th.e  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
kept  in  the  Depart nient  of  the  Interior. 
Power  can  be  geiurateil  by  a  lot  of  things  in 
addition  to  the  water  m  our  streams,  but  the 
w.;*er  m  our  streams  can  be  replaced  only  by 
G'  ci  The  water  shcu  d  be  pro'ected  for  its 
h.ijhest  combination  of  use.-  Irrigation 
shruld  not  be  subordma'ed  to  power  and  lost. 
Irneation  does  not  preclude  power.  They 
team  well  together.  Ihe  Department  which 
irrisates  the  West  should  al=o  have  control  of 
related  uses   of  we.-.tern  waters 

I  emphasize  this  because  there  have  been 
efforts  to  get  power  out  of  the  Department  of 
the  Intrncr.  You  wr.'terners  will  not  want 
to  If*  tha'  happen  "^  u  will  want  to  keep 
It  m  the  Department  'vhich  is.  in  effect,  the 
departmient  of  conser  .'ation.  In  order  that 
power  may  flourish  w;thout  crippling  other 
conservation  programs,  m  order  that  it  may 


help  othet  program."  forward  while  serving  lt« 
undoubted  social  and  economic  mission. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  for  my  address 
this  mottling  was  Western  Development. 
There  Is  ho  arm  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment |nore  responsible  for  the  permanent 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
West,  noij  more  concerned  in  advancing  the 
Interests  pf  that  area,  than  the  Department 
of  the  Intjerior.  The  Department  may  be  said 
to  have  hpen  created  to  take  care  of  the  Job 
cf  using  prudently  our  vast  western  re- 
sources. I  Since  March  3,  1849,  when  Presi- 
dent Janies  K  Polk  signed  the  act  which 
created  t^ie  Department,  its  chief  field  and 
its  first  ^ork  have  been  in  the  West. 

In  the!  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
General  Land  OfUce  administers  our  wide- 
spread public  domain,  once  half  a  continent 
bread  anp  still  comprising  more  than  300,- 
000.000  a«res. 

The  Ofice  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Geological 
Survey,  tiie  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  National 
Park  Serwice,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice each  flays  its  part  in  the  development  of 
the  West  and  the  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources. 

Under  the  Grazing  Service,  created  by  the 
late  reveled  Congressman  Edward  T.  Taylor, 
cf  Colorailo.  forage  and  water  for  12.. 000 ,000 
head  of  livestock  on  140.000.000  acres  of  land 
are  being  protected  and  improved. 

I  could  name  still  other  branches  of  the 
Department,  but  most  important  to  this 
association,  and  I  dare  say  most  vital  to 
we-stern  Ufe.  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

When  <he  act  of  June  17,  1902,  was  signed 
creating  Federal  Reclamation.  80,000  000  peo- 
ple served  notice  that  they  were  determined 
to  develop   the  West   along  sound   lines. 

This  de(terminatlon  has  not  been  weakened 
In  the  toXiT  decades  which  since  have  passed. 
Tne  whole  Nation,  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  through  its  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  other  agencies,  remains  pledged 
to  sound  western  development  along  a  hun- 
dred patlis. 

The  Wgst  has  learned  to  lock  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  tShe  Interior  for  aid,  to  take  its  prob- 
lems ther^B.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  worthy  plea 
or  sound!  proposal  has  met  a  rebuflf.  Oh. 
there  ha\|e  been  some  who  for  selfish  reasons 
wanted  slater  but  resented  pubic  power,  who 
wanted  a  park  but  wished  not  to  yield  free 
access  to  its  timber,  and  otherwise  wanted 
both  to  ^at  and  have  their  cake,  who  have 
been  dis^untled  Let  them  seek  their  con- 
solation lelsewhere.  Those  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  future  growth  of  the  West  will 
not  be  rfiisled.  They  can  recognize  a  red 
herring  vihen  it  is  drawn  across  their  paths. 
The  National  Reclamation  Association  and 
other  sufh  broad  gage  organizations  must 
not  perniit  ;the  historic  policies  to  be  sub- 
verted, a^d  they  will.  I  am  sure,  back  the  De- 
partment! which  has  a  long,  constructive 
record  bejhind  it.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
West  tha(t  such  organizations  broaden  their 
fields  of  t^sion  and  look  at  the  whole  western 
picture,  ihat  they  look,  also,  at  the  whole 
conservatjion  picture. 

I  have  heard  statements  that  the  States 
could  hate  done  a  better  Job  of  reclamation 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  sug- 
gest that  our  experience  with  the  Carey  Act, 
passed  in  1694.  under  which  only  12  000  out 
of  7.0OO.(J00  acres  were  patented  under  State 
supervision,  and  the  inability  of  some  States 
to  work  together  and  to  agree  on  Interstate 
water  coijipacts  raises  a  serious  question  as  lo 
what  m  flht  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  the  federal  Reclamation  Act. 

You  avfi  I  know  that  long,  drawn-out  bick- 
erings aniong  the  Western  States  over  scanty 
water  supplies  and  how  they  should  be  util- 
ized playjrlght  down  the  alley  of  the  enemies 
of  conserfation.  To  accomplish  anything  con- 
structive '  in  the  way  of  reclamation,  there 
must  be  $.  united  western  effort.  For  achiev- 
ing  and  I  maintaining   that   essential   united 
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effort.  I  want  to  compliment  this  association. 
There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago.  when  30 
years  of  national  reclamation  was  dying  of 
disintegration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
decade  the  reclamation  fund  was  slowly  dis- 
appearing. The  water  supply,  the  life  and 
salvation  of  the  West,  was  at  ebb  tide.  The 
specter  of  drought  was  creeping  westward  over 
the  Great  Plains 

The  fine  acconrpllshments  of  Federal  recla- 
mation were  ignored. 

But.  fortunately  for  the  West,  there  came 
a  President  to  the  White  House  who  was  as 
sympathetic  as  his  namesake,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, 30  years  before.  For  the  first  time  in  Its 
history  the  na-.ional-lrrigatlon  policy  was 
given  an  cflcctlvc!  means  of  execution.  Funds 
were  made  available  commensurate  with  Its 
Importance. 

During  the  30  years  from  1902  to  1932  the 
Congress  appropriated  something  over  $300.- 
000.000  for  reclfmatlon  construction.  From 
1933  to  date,  in  8  years,  reclamation  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  over  $500,000,000.  And  this 
year,  with  the  encouragement  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Ro-fsevelt.  $87,000,000  Is  being 
made  available  *o  advance  the  construction 
of  worth-while  projects  so  urgently  needed  in 
every  State  of  the  arid  West. 

Tlie  record  of  western  developments  since 
1933  is  one  in  which  the  country  and  the 
West  can  take  pride. 

During  these  8  years  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's  constnaction  program  has  prog- 
ressed at  a  rate  10  times  its  former  pace. 
As  a  result  water  storage  ■  t  reclamation 
projects  has  more  than  quadrupled.  Reser- 
voir capacity  is  nearly  65,000,000  acre-feet 
compared  with  loss  than  14,000.000  8  years 
ago. 

Since  1932  the  Bureau  has  constructed 
around  2,500  miles  of  canals,  ditches,  and 
drains,  and  three  dozen  splendid  dams.  Ir- 
rigable acreage  on  reclamation  projects  and 
Warren  Act  lands  has  been  Increased  to  more 
than  4.000,000  acres. 

The  number  of  farm  homes  carved  from 
desert  waste  by  reolamation  construction  in- 
creased to  more  th.m  50.000.  The  population 
of  the  project  now  approaches  1.000,000. 

Among  reclamation  dams  completed  dur- 
ing this  administration  are  the  finest  en- 
gineering achieverr.ents  of  this  age. 

Each  of  the  dams  completed  in  the  last  8 
years  have  served  primarily  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  water  for  irrigation.  But  the  multi- 
ple purposes  for  which  they  have  been  des- 
signed  have  Incre.ised  their  usefulness  and 
value  to  the  Nation.  Not  only  power,  but 
flood  control,  aid  to  navigation,  municipal 
water  silpplies.  wildlife  preservation,  and 
recreational  facilities  have  been  Included  as 
additional  benefits. 

Today  we  are  grateful  for  the  power  that 
many  of  these  dams  make  possible.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  in  turn  power  made  m.any  of 
these  dams  possib  e.  Without  power  to  re- 
pay a  substantial  part  of  the  costs,  some  of 
our  greatest  dams  which  today  serve  irriga- 
tion could  not  have  been  found  economically 
feasible.  They  cc  uld  not  have  been  con- 
structed. 

The  three  critical  essentials  of  modern 
mechanized  life  are  food,  water,  and  power. 
This  administratijn.  by  fostering  reclama- 
tion, is  advancinf  all  three.  More  than  a 
million  kilowatts  of  energy  are  enlisted  in 
the  Nation's  servire  in  this  emergency,  as  a 
result.  This  power  capacity  will  be  more 
than  doubled  within  a  few  years. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  with  all  these  per- 
manent contributions  in  the  fo.'-m  of  con- 
crete and  steel,  of  water  and  land,  of  power 
and  production,  the  human  element  has  also 
received  attention  The  constructive  conser- 
vation of  our  greatest  western  resource — hu- 
man beings — men.  women,  and  children— is 
being  advanced  hand  in  hand  with  other 
reclamation   work. 

In  a  clarion  answer  to  the  Great  Plains 
drought  of  the  past  few  years,  the  admin- 
istration has  estatlished  a  far-reaching  water 


conservation  and  utilization  program.  By 
reclamation  construction  in  the  drought 
States,  aided  by  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  labor 
and  materials,  and  by  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration settlement,  dozens  of  splendid  little 
Irrigation  projects  can  be  built  to  repair  the 
disorganized  life  of  that  twilight  zone  of 
rainfall.  Unsuccessfully  dry-farmed  areas 
can  be  transformed  into  prosperously  pro- 
ductive land,  through  the  labor  of  men  that 
would  otherwise  be  on  relief  or  engaged  In 
work   of   less  permanent   benefits. 

The  12  projects  already  authorized  under 
the  water-conservation  and  utilization  pro- 
gram are  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase 
of  reclamation  that  revolves  almost  wholly 
around  Irrigation.  The  presence  here  today 
of  representatives  from  the  Great  Plains 
Shows  that  the  slogan  "Don't  forget  the 
drought"  has  not  been  Immersed  by  the  re- 
turn of  rain  in  many  sections  of  that  semlarid 
region.  I  am  glad  to  see  them.  Without 
them  our  united  front  Is  not  united. 

Remember  this.  Stick  together.  We  will 
build  the  West  into  a  better  land  than  Horace 
Greeley  ever  dreamed,  on  a  sound,  lasting 
foundation,  by  irrigation. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
very  informative  article  on  Democracy — 
Not  at  Work— by  Charles  L.  Hunt  of  Con- 
cordia. Kans.  Mr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing lawyers  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  a  thorough  student  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

DEMOCRACY NOT    AT    WORK 

(By  Charles  L.  Hunt) 

Americanism  Is  solely  the  notions  of  our 
citizens  of  a  properly  functioning  democracy. 
Every  form  of  government  has  a  parentage 
and  a  birthright.  All  of  our  ideas  of  a  dem- 
ocratic government  for  the  United  States 
came  from  those  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  authors  said  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  Naturally,  it  was  not 
meant  tha'-  all  men  were  equal  in  mental 
acumen  or  physical  prowess.  The  phrase 
meant  that  all  men  were  equally  created  •  ith 
certain  unalienable  rights,  including  the  right 
to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  and  the  right  to 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

From  this  historic  document  came  the 
American  concept  of  a  form  of  government 
suitable  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  our  people. 
While  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
served,  for  the  time  being,  the  purpose  of 
severing  the  allegiance  of  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies to  the  British  Crown,  the  underlying 
principles  were  to  become  the  fundamentals 
of  the  American  way  of  life  when  the  Colonies 
secured  their  Independence  and  established 
a  form  of  government,  which  was  establisaed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  was  a/document  of  com- 
promises. It  is  much  misunderstood  by  the 
layman.  Save  for  certain  exceptions,  it  is 
not    a    power-granting    document.     It    Is    a 


power-restralnliie  document  The  th.ree 
branches  of  government  established  were 
each  given  specific  poweis  fret  from  restraint 
by  any  other  branch,  and  these  powers  were 
exclusive  All  other  powers  were  expressly 
reserved  to  the  people  and   the  Slates. 

This  Constitution  Is  the  fundamentnl  and 
organic  law  of  the  land  Congress  may  pays 
laws,  the  Judiciary  may  Intnrpret  laws,  and 
the  executive  may  enforce  them,  but  all 
such  laws  must  be,  or  should  be.  within  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  those  three 
branches  of  government  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  all  otlier  powers  are  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people. 

The  Constitution  was  an  experiment,  and 
upon  adoption  at  once  became  the  subject 
of  scrutiny  and  study  by  Coremost  stutcs- 
mcn  and  historians  of  every  other  nation. 
Gladstone  praised  it,  Macauley  later  derided 
It.  In  1859  he  wrote  to  his  friend.  Henry 
S.  Randall,  who  had  written  the  life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  said.  "Your  Constitu- 
tion is  all  sail  and  no  anchor."  Ijiter,  I 
shall  refer  to  Lord  Macaulaj's  analysis  and 
his  prophecy. 

The  Constitution  was  an  instrument  of 
the  people.  The  first  three  words  of  the 
Preamble  are.  "We  the  people."  It  docs  not 
say.  "We.  the  Members  cf  the  House  of 
Representatives."  It  does  not  say.  "We.  who 
are  destined  to  be  Membcrj  of  the  United 
States  Senate."    It  does  not  say.  "We.  who 

may  become  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
It  does  not  even  say.  "I.  liie  President." 
This  Constitution,  being  ari  instrument  by 
the  people  and  for  the  peciple.  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  people  reserved  to  them- 
selves, and  the  States  witttin  which  they 
lived,  all  powers  not  exprcsslj:  granted  to  the 
three   branches  of   governmeBit. 

Our  Government  under  tljis  Constitution, 
has  endured  for  over  150  yeArs  and  yet  it  is 
new.  When  we  think  of  th«  government  of 
Egypt  and  the  high  state  of  civilization 
which  flourished  along  the  storied  valley  of 
the  Nile,  we  must  realize  we  ere  mere  Infants 
at  play  in  the  business  of  goivernmcnt.  Yet, 
this  form  of  government  has  served  us  well. 
It  has  withstood  n.any  assaults — assaults 
of  the  privileged  few;  assaults  Qf  selfish 
groups;  as.saults  of  the  malcontents,  and  the 
obstructionists.  It  stood  ttie  assault  of  4 
years  of  civil  strife,  and  It  endured.  It  is 
threatened  again  and  we  ar*  faced  with  the 
problem  of  whether  it  will  collapse  or 
whether  the  American  way  of  life,  as  guar- 
anteed   by    this    Constitution,    can    longer 

endure.  • 

Our  form  of  government  Is  the  exact  antith- 
esis of  the  paternalistic  form  of  govern- 
ment which  almost  universally  existed  when 
our  Constitution  was  written.  We  have 
paternalistic  governments  jet.  The  recent 
rise  of  Hitler  to  power  is  jlerhaps  the  best 
example  of  the  way  a  patefnallstlc  form  of 
government  works.  It  caniiot  be  doubted 
that  his  concepts  of  gcvenunent  have  b  en 
in  many  ways  eminently  successful.  We  saw 
him  taice  charge  of  a  batterfrd  and  Impotent 
nation  with  its  people  discouraged  and  im- 
poverished, and  we  have  seen,  through  the 
exercise  of  paternalistic  powers,  the  creation 
of  the  greatest  military  foroe  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  have  observed  its  rise  to 
such  power  that  It  has  cjnquered  nation 
after  nation  with  comparetlve  ease,  has 
placed  millions  of  hcrctofcre  free  people 
under  the  heel  of  tyranny  »nd  emerged  as 
a  great  world  power.  If  these  be  true  suc- 
cesses, the  paternalistic  fcrro  of  government 
has  proved  Its  case.  The  almost  unbeliev- 
able successes  of  the  Nazi  PSrty  have  caused 
many  thoughtful  Americsiis  to  ponder 
whether,  after  all.  democracy  will  work  la 
this  age.  Democracy  has  worked;  it  can 
work,  and  It  will  work  again;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced It  Is  not  working 

Russia  Is  another  example  cf  the  paternal- 
istic form  of  government  for,  as  in  Germaity. 
every  right,  every  freedom,  everything  which 
the  founders  of  our  Government  thought 
worth  while,  Is  subordinated  to  the  state     We 
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have  been  firr.us/'d  at  «on:if>  c(  Russia  s  5-ypar 
plane  »l;:ch  reiririv  :i'ed  labor.  ;r.ci\:.-,try.  and 
a^irirulture.  Whpr.  p,iieri:ai;.-t:c  Ru~  =  ia  en- 
forcf  d  U})-  r.  the  {nrinT  a  Kf^vfriimentai  order 
as  lo  ho'A-  ir.ar.y  a  ws  h.-  ct  uld  l.ave,  how 
nii.uv  acres  he  m;.-ht  ;.!1,  wlmt  hf  mi^ht  sew, 
uhat  he  rniclit  r.  .ip.  ;incl  what  he  m;i;ht;  re- 
ct'ivf  n.s  fi  rcw.-ird  ■■■  '  f^up;>->'f'(ily  free  Amcr- 
Icar.^  ?;nK>d  1:1  dcrifi'.'n  -b'^t,  do  we  smile 
r(,'A''  D.'fs  H-..s.-ias  pi.^n  ui  rpe'.mpntaticn 
crrr.rr.f'nci'  vi  >ee:Ti  familiar  to  us^  We  pec- 
pU:  nf  Amcr!'  ■-,  who  call  our.-olves  free,  are 
spendmc  dollars  vi  here  Hitler  ^peiit  pennips. 
In  prcducii-iR  a  war  machine  crher  for  cur 
ov.11  usf  <^r  that  Of  ctl-.-T'..  but  Hitler  wns  not 
han  ::capped  bv  pr-'S'-ure  pr-ups.  fcy  lab  r 
r.ii  kf 'eers  who  held  up  producuori  m  a  tinie 
f  :  fint Tceiicv.  cr  bv  cuuntless  beards.  t\i- 
re.nj:^.  :;n<'l  ci  mmiss^.on.'.  wastin»{  time  "Ai'h 
biurprii.t.s  He  was  the  t;''vernn:ifnt  He  w.is 
the     !a'A-makl!-.e.     the    law-ir.terpretlr.  j.     ;.:.d 

th"  !aw-exerutir.K  h' ad.  On  the  CbiiT'.iv, 
under  cur  present  f'jrin  of  goveninu-nt.  our 
cltcrt^  ti)  arm  fi.r  defense  or  aggression  have 
been  !-ub)etli  d  to  delay  after  delay  and  en- 
cvnr.h.  r.  tl  Ir.  h.i:  ii.i.'.t  ~  if  ii-.  less  expense, 
and  ni)  woi.der  it  is  that  thoUi^htlul  pecpl-,'. 
af'tr  c;  mp&rir.s;  the  re^ul's  rf  *he  tv.o  ^v?- 
ttm<.  b.ave  L  mmenced  to  que.  tion  whclher 
de'nncracy    will    wnrlc   in   our    time 

B',:t  af*cr  a.l  democracy  !s  wha'  the  peo- 
ple make  It  r  was  the  penpU  •-  ecvrrnment. 
It  i.s  wni-.m  tile  p.Aver  of  tlie  peop:e  :  1  keep 
!•  so,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  tr.e  peo- 
ple 'i)  continue  to  make  dem>  eracy  work — 
but  the  power  of  the  people  w:U  acccmpl .sh 
nothing  If  not  exercised.  Tlie  p  wer  Is  .ra- 
po.tent   If  neKlected  cr  unused  "■'^■ 

The  leaders  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  In  de- 
rlarine  their  independct.ee.  were  maniie.-^-lv 
fair  with  the  mad  German  monarch  who  was 
then  King  of  Eneland  Allegiance  was  iict 
severed  wlthcu'  assigr.ine  clause  The  -^riev- 
ancr.s  of  tlip  Colonies  and  their  people  were 
listed  with  particuhiriTv.  Tlie  document 
was — as  we  lawyers  say— specific,  definite,  and 
certain  In  referrlr.g  to  his  Germanic  Ma'esty, 
thev  said  In  part 

"He  has  cbstrticted  the  administration  of 
Justice  bv  refusinc  his  as.-ent  to  laws  f'lr  es- 
tablishms;  Jtidiciarv  powers."  Now  t'ne  same 
thine  Is  bemc  accomplished  by  subjugation 
of  tlie  Federal  Judiciary 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  w.  ill 
alone  for  the  tenure  cf  their  offices  and  the 
anio.tint  and  payment  of  their  salaries 

"He  has  erec'ed  a  multitude  cf  new  cff,ce.g 
and  .sent  hi; her  swarms  of  otTicers  to  harass 

our  pe<-ip:e  a!id  eat  cut  their  substance." 
He    W..S   criticized' 
"For  iinpcsing  taxes  en  us  without  our  con- 

fcnt 

"For  takinc  away  our  cliarters.  abolishing 
our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
nientally  the  forms  rf  our  Government. 

"For  svispendm^  cur  own  legislature,  and 
declaring  them.-elves  uivested  wr.h  power  to 
legislate  for  us  In  all  cases  what.soevcr." 

Do  some  of  tlnese  things  sound  familiar  to 
you.  cr  have  ynu  not  read  a  newspaper  during 
the  last   10  years:" 

Tlie  things  that  are  beuig  dene  now  were 
sc.me  of  the  thmgs  of  which  the  Colonies 
complained  and.  paradoxically  enough,  it  :s 
now  sa.d.  m  honeyed  pl^rases,  that  thez^e 
policies  represent  progress  Tlicy  do  not 
represent  prottress  They  represent  reaction. 
They  are  a  thiowbacK  150  years  to  the  in- 
justices and  tyrannies  of  one-man  gcvern- 
ment. 

The  very  tliuigs  which  produced  the  7 
years  cf  warfare  to  gam  American  Inde- 
pendence are  now  touted  as  the  Anierican 
way  of  life. 

These  early  pioneer  statesmen  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  arid,  later,  the 
Constitution  to  nd  this  country  forever  from 
one-man    rule 

The  Constitution  in  18  paragraphs  defines 
the  powers  of  Congrebs.  Among  others,  I 
find  the  loUowing: 


"Tj  com  m'  nev,  re£:ulate  the  value  there- 
on and  of  foieign  cc;n  and  fix  the  stand- 
ard   of    weights    and    measures  " 

"To  makes  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  ef  the  land  and  naval  forces.  ' 

"To   declare   war. 

In  three  p.^raeraphs  it  defines  the  powers 
cf  the  Presider.t  Thtse  reter  l.irgeiy  to  for- 
mal matters  but  the  following  is  significant. 

"He  shall  have  power  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  c:'  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties  provided  twc-'.hirds  of  the  Senators 
pr<->.  nt    concur.  ■ 

In  three  paraeraphs  tiie  po\vers  of  the 
Judiciary    are    dt  rlneci 

When  I  say  these  various  p  we'-?  are  de- 
fined. I  m .an  they  are  not  only  defined  but 
limi'id  i'  r  all  powers  not  expressly  granted 
to,  the-e  three  Independent  branches  of  gov- 
ernment are  reserved  to  the  people  and  the 
States  by  the  following  provislrnsi 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 

cert.^dn  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  di^parnge  others  rctnin'^ri  by  the  people," 
aid 

■'The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Sta'es  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States 

respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

These  principles  fairly  outline  the  theory 
cf  democracy  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  to  enjoy,  but  what  has  become 
of  the  rights  cf  the  people  and  the  States,  so 
carefully  reserved?  When  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  has  been  obstructed  and  Judges 
have  been  made  dependent  upon  the  will  cf 
the  Chief  Executive,  the  Judiciary  depart- 
ment has  been  robbed  of  Its  power.  It  has 
hern  transferred  to  the  Chief  Executive  and 

taken  from  the  peopl?,  and  that  Is  not  de- 
mocracy at  work. 

We  have  witnessed  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
tude cf  new  offices  and  the  sending  of  swarms 
of  officers  to  harrass  the  people  and  eat  out 
their  substance,  ar.d  'his  is  not  democracy 
at  work. 

Taxes  In  such  gigantic  amounts  as  would 
have  staggered  the  credulity  of  the  writers  of 
the  Constitution  have  been  imposed  upon  us 
under  the  guise  of  emergencies,  which  can 
always  be  conveniently  found,  and  when  that 
is  done  democracy  is  not  working. 

The  charters,  or  as  we  call  them,  the  con- 
stitutions of  our  several  States  and  our 
State  laws  have  been  overridden  when  they 
have  conflicted  w.th  cr  embarrassed  the 
modern  idfa  of  paternalistic  government  In 

Washir.gtcn  ar.d  when  that  is  taking  place. 
d._mocracy  is  net  -.v.rking  When  Congress 
i^-h*  to  reiiMlate  the  value  of 
and  1'  has  been  fixed  by  Ex- 
t!ie  legi.-lative  branch  of  our 
Government  is  i:ot  lunctionmg  and  neither 
is   democracy 

When  an  uiideclareci  w.sr  is  declart  d  by 
the  Ch.ef  Execi.iive  In  conference  with  the 
Prime  Minis: tr  cf  a  great  empire  secretly  In 
the  north  Atlantic,  Congre-s  is  not  exercis- 
3  usurped  by  the  execu- 
and     dem.ocracy     Is     not 
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Constitution  is  ignored  and  democracy  Is 
not   working. 

When  the  Chief  Executive  without  the 
advice  and  CMistnt  cf  the  Ser.ate  and  with- 
out the  conctirreiice  of  two-thirds  cf  the 
Senators,  makes  commitnaents  with  one 
group  of  nations  at  war  with  others  which 
are  cf  such  a  nature  a.s  to  bring  the  people 
of  the  United  States  into  arTn'?d  ccnflict.  the 
controlling  power  of  the  Senate  has  been 
ignored,  and  dem.ocracy  is  not   working. 

Millions,  or  bilhcr.s,  cf  taxpayers'  money 
have  been  spent  to  build  dams  to  Impound 
water  to  irrigate  worthless  desert  lands  to 
produce  crops,  and.  at  the  .same  time,  rich 
and  natural  crop-producing  lands  have  been 


taken  cut  of  production.  Tlie  wheat  farmer 
who  ails  the  bread  basket  of  the  world  Is 
being  penalized  49  cents  per  bvishel  lor 
raising  wtheat.  When  these  things  happen, 
democracy  is  not  at  work. 

Article  6  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  that 
all  laws  4nd  treaties  must  be  made  pursuant 
thereto,  but  the  notions  of  a  paternalistic 
government  are  that  these  standards  may  be 
dispense^  with  whenever  there  Is  an  emer- 
gency, and  it  has  been  all  too  well  demou- 
strated  tfaat  the  politically  powerful  always 
find  an  emergency  when  they  seek  more 
power.  I  have  adverted  to  the  letter  -.t 
Thomas  Babmgton  Macaulay.  written  in  1859. 
He  was  apprehensive.  He  doubted  the  aollity 
of  the  new  form  of  government  to  withstand 
crises,  lie  feared  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority, iln  discussing  the  experience  of 
other  and  older  nations  and  the  revolutions, 
mostly  bloody,  which  grew  out  of  such  crises, 
he  attriljuted  the  ability  of  England  to  sur- 
vive the^  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment jwas  not  purely  democratic.  He  said. 
In  parti 

"It  is  iquite  plain  that  your  Government 
Will  nev^r  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed 
majority}  for  with  ycu  the  majority  Is  the 
government  and  ha.s  the  rich  who  are  always 
the  minoi-lty,  at  Its  mercy.  The  day  will  come 
when  Injthe  State  of  New  York  a  multitude  of 
people,  ialf  of  whom  have  not  hrd  hall  a 
breakfast  and  are  going  to  have  half  a  dinner, 
will  havi  to  choose  a  legislature.  Is  It  pos- 
sible to  Jloubt  what  sort  of  a  legislature  will 
be  ch(  s^n?  On  one  side  Is  a  statesman 
preachlnfe  respect  for  the  vested  rights  and 
strict  obiervance  of  public  faith:  on  the  other 
is  a  denjagog  ranting  about  the  tyranny  of 

capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking  why  any- 
body should  be  permitted  to  drink  cham- 
pagne add  ride  In  a  carriage  while  thousands 
of  honea(t  folks  want  for  necessities  Which 
of  the  t\Jto  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred 
by  a  woBkingman  who  hears  his  children  cry 
for  breaq?  I  seriously  apprehend  that  you 
will.  In  Some  such  season  of  adversity  as  I 
have  de^ribed.  do  things  which  will  prevent 
prosperity  from  returning;  that  you  will  act 
like  peoj^le  who  would,  in  a  time  of  scarcity, 
devour  the  seed  corn,  and  thus  make  next 
year  a  jjear  not  of  scarcity  but  of  absolute 
famine.  'There  will  be,  I  fear,  spoliation.  The 
spollatloti  will  Increase  the  distress,  the  dis- 
tress will  produce  spoliation  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  stop  you.  Your  Constitution  Is  all  sail 
and  no  anchor.  As  I  said  before,  when  a 
society  has  entered  on  this  downward 
progress,  either  civilization  or  liberty  must 
perish.  jEither  some  Caesar  or  Napoleiin  will 
seize  thf  reins  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your 
republic  will  be  fearfully  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  barbarians  In  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  flith;  with 
this  difft'rence.  that  the  Huns  and  vandals 
who  ravfiged  the  Roman  Empire  came  from 
without^  and  that  your  Huns  and  vandals 
will  havt  been  engendered  within  your  cwn 
country  fby  your  own  institutions." 

How  Ti^ell  he  forecast  our  present  situation. 
As  Teniiyson  gazed  afar  and  .^^aw  the  deadly 
dew  drc«  from  battles  in  the  air,  Macaulay 
must  hive  Invlsioned  a  John  L.  Lewis,  a 
C  I.  O  ,jand  strikes  on  the  assembly  lines  of 
defense.! 

I  am  convinced  that  democracy  is  not 
working  In  our  time.  It  will  never  work 
again  Ifl  we  permit  ourselves  to  drift  into  a 
paternalistic  form  of  government  which  the 
founders  of  our  country  wisely  overthrew  by 
revolutiiin.  It  will  never  work  until-  the 
people  letake  possession  of  the  rights  re- 
served tp  them  and  their  States  under  the 
Constitution.  It  will  never  work  if  we 
abandon  the  theory  of  nicely  balanced  ad- 
JustmenM  of  po\^er  between  three  depart- 
ments oi  government,  and  permit  one  depart- 
ment to  usurp  it  all. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  power  breeds  greed 
i\.r  m  re  power.    This  steady  encroachment 
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upon  the  rights  of  the  people  must  be 
stopped  or  Macaulay'3  prediction  will  be  ful- 
filled and  democracy  in   this  country   will   be 

dead. 

Our  Constitution  was  not  all  sail  and  no 
anchor.  The  archor  was  the  Supreme  Court 
cf  the  United  States.  It  has  no  power  to 
pass  upon  the  vclsdom  of  the  actions  of  the 
legislative  department  or  of  the  e.-.c'cutive  de- 
partment, but  It  did  have  the  power  and  it 
did  exercise  the  power  to  confine  the  ac- 
tivities of  tho;e  two  departments  to  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution  Dut  this 
anchor  weighed  heavily  upon  the  ambitions 
Of  politlcaUy  powerful  men  and  groups  and 
there  is  still  freth  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us 
the  desperate  ef'ort  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  drop  the  anchor  That  direct  effort 
which  was  the  most  insidious  and  serious 
as&ault  upon  llie  Constitution  during  our 
entire  history,  and  I  do  not  except  the  Civil 

War.  failed,  but  ts  purpa'^e  has  been  achieved 

by  ether  means.  When  our  constitutional 
anchor,  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  so 
bent  to  the  wi.I  of  a  paternalistic  covem- 
ment  that  In  solemn  Judgment  It  pronounces 
the  law  to  be  that  an  employer  of  labor 
must  employ  certain  men  never  employed  be- 
fore and  pay  back  wages  to  them,  the  rights 
of  iree  men  have  been  stricken  down,  and 
democracy  Is  not  working 

We  are  new  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  people  in  foreign  countries  to  maintain 

their  freedcms  This  is  good  I  approve  of 
It  But  while  we  are  saving  the  freedoms  of 
peoples  in  foreign  lands,  wc  should  not  sur- 
render our  own  or  permit  them  to  be  taken 
away. 

We  started  out  with  thirteen  sparsely  set- 
tled colonies.  Xn  a  century  and  a  half  under 
this  Constitution  we  have  become  a  great 
Nation,  a  pnpuicus  Nation,  and  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
What  made  this  country  great?  It  was  not  a 
wage  and  hour  law.  It  was  not  a  labor  rela- 
tions board.  It  was  not  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration or  Public  Works  Administration 
work.  It  did  not  come  about  by  reason  of 
Innumerable  reftralnts  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  free  enterprise  It  became  great 
because  of  freedom  of  individual  effort  and 
an  encouragement  t«  initiative  and  The  lack, 
not  the  presence,  of  restraining  hands.  The 
rugged  Indlvlduiillst,  now  maligned  by  some, 
was  the  type  that  developed  this  ecuntry  and 
made  it  great.  He  received  what  he  earned. 
His  rewards  came  from  his  own  efforts.  He 
enjoyed  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  him  by 
the  Constitution.  The  opportunities  coming 
from  this  freedom  have  been  checked  and  re- 
strained by  governmental  interference  and 
the  country  cannot  go  on  and  become  greater. 
or  even  stay  great,  unless  we  turn  back  to  the 
fundamentals    of    our    Government. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?  We  still 
have  the  power  to  vote,  We  may  lose  that 
power  if  we  do  not  vote  to  keep  it.  Tlie  in- 
telligent exercls<  of  franchise  Is  the  greatest 
gift  of  the  pe<iple  and  the  most  potent 
weapon  in  warding  off  assaults  upon  our  free 
Institution!,  but  I  hear  a  man  say.  "Oh.  I 
never  vote.  I  don't  like  politics."  He  Is  un- 
consciously admitting  that  he  cares  nothing 
about  his  country  and  it  is  up>on  this  apathy 
that  the  pressur-?  groups  and  politically  pow- 
erful feed  and  fatten.  With  the  benefits  of 
Citizenship  comes  a  corresponding  duty  to  be 
a  citizen. 

The  prlnclplef!  of  good 
be  taught  in  the  heme, 
schools,  emphasized  In 
gatherings,  on  the  stump, 
through  the  press.  Eternal  vigilance  Is  the 
price  we  must  pay.  We  will  not  go  back. 
We  must  go  forward.  We  must  unmask  this 
monstrous  thought  which  is  reaction  march- 
ing tmder  the  livery  of  progres-s.  and  when  we 
do  these  things  democracy  will  work  again. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MONROE    (MICH.) 
EVENING   NEWS 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  privilppe  given  to  me.  I  am 
including  herein  an  editorial  by  J.  S. 
Gray,  of  the  Monroe  <Mich.)  Evening 
News. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  100-percent  supporter  of 
the  President's  foreign  policy,  and,  there- 
fore, criticism  coming  from  him  certainly 
cannot  be  credited  to  party  politics.  The 
editorial  is  most  significant  and  is  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Monroe  (Mich  )  Evening  News  of 

October  30.  1941 1 

INFORMATION    FOR    THE    ENEMY 

The  New  Deal  is  now  faced  with  a  tre- 
mendous decision  It  must  determine  once 
and  for  all  whether  it  can  keep  its  luxurious 
pubii  ity  and  propaganda  mechanism  de- 
signed for  its  self-glorification,  or  scuttle  it 
during  the  emergency  for  the  safety  of  the 
country  Such  a  guns-versus-butter  deter- 
mination must  be  painful  to  stalwarts  like 
Secretary  Ickes,  Secretary  W'ickard.  Secretary 
Jones.  Administrator  McNutt.  and  countless 
le':ser  figures  at  the  heads  of  boards,  com- 
missions, and  alphabetical  agencies  who  have 
built  up  hu£te  and  costly  publicity  bureaus 
designed  to  keep  their  names  and  bright 
deeds  constantly  in  the  public  eye 

But  It  is  necessary  now.  Great  Britain 
has  pointedly  put  the  l-s-'-ue  squarely  tip  to 
the  White  House.  Information  helpful  to 
the  enemy,  according  to  the  British,  is  con- 
stantly leaking  out  of  Washington  Pour- 
ing would  be  a  better  description.     For  the 

f.ood  of  intimate  information  and  revealing 
data  descending  upon  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic from  the  multifarious  New  Deal  publicity 

agents  has  never  ceased,  and,  In  fact,  has 
actually  increased,  since  the  emergency  first 
was  recognized. 

One  of  the  principal  offenders  which  has 
distressed  the  British  Is  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission; another  is  Secretary  Ickes.  To- 
gether they  gave  away  all  the  secrets  Involv- 
ing the  shipment  of  oil  to  Russia  via  Vladi- 
vostok at  a  time  when  such  Information  was 
particularly  valuable  to  the  Axis,  including 
Tokyo 

While  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  trying  to  run  down  spies  and  prevent  the 

acquisition  of  plans  and  secrets  valuable  to 
the  enemy.  Washington  mimeographs  are 
working  overtime  to  convince  the  voters  that 
each  New  Deal  agency  is  doing  Its  bit  for 
defense.  And  any  alert  espionage  system 
needs  only  to  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
releases  from  these  publicity  bureaus  to  have 
access  to  authentic  information  on  every 
phase  of  the  defense  program. 

In  one  breath  these  governmental  press 
agents  boast  of  the  rise  In  production  of  cer- 
tain armaments,  giving  exact  figures,  and  in 
the  next  they  berate  industry  for  being  so 
far  behind  in  the  scheduled  output  of  other 
military  necessities.  It  takes  no  acute  brain 
to  decipher  from  such  data  the  exact  etaius 


of  America's  preparedncsl  program  from 
tanks  to  battleships,  and  from  TNT  to  food 
concentrates.  Having  dwelt  so  long  in  the 
limelight  of  laudatory  p\ibllclty,  the  New 
Deal  simply  cannot  exist  under  a  normal  code 
of  military  secrecy 

London  has  at  last  •-•  r  •  uji  a  distress  siitnal. 
Either  the  voUime  >  '  N'  %v  I>eal  pres.s  aftentry 
mtist  cease  or  it  must  conlorni  to  some  rea- 
sonable limits  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
learning  the  innermost  secrets  of  Joint  r^:.:- 
ish-Amcrlcan  plans 

No  sacrifice  as  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned 
would  bo  Involved  if  the  entire  mechanism  of 
New  D*al  publicity  f-hoiild  be  Routtled  for  the 
duratioi.  of  the  emergency.  Nor  is  any  ques- 
tion of  censorship  or  suppression  ol  public 
information  involved  Th«  leaks  have  come 
from  an  overzoalous  craving  for  aggrandi?e- 
menti  they  could  be  stopped  with  no  loss  of 
essential  fact.  1 
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Mr.  HOIEM.^N.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 

a  school  child  has  been  led  to  right 
thinking  and  right  living  by  the  story 
of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry 
tree.  Whether  that  incident  i.s  mythical 
and  the  statement  attributed  to  Wa.-^h- 
ington  when  confronted  wiUi  the  fitlU-a 
tree,  "Father.  I  canncrt  tell  a  lie."  is 
legendary,  the  fact  remains  that  genera- 
tions have  grown  up  firmly  convi'nced 
that  truth  and  honesty  were  the  best 
policy.  And  the  generations  which  have 
succeeded  each  other  believing  and  prac- 
ticing that  policy  have  made  us  a  pecplo 
and  a  nation  envied  by  all. 

Now  comes  another  President  who  It 
has  been  said,  apparently  believes  that 

for  truth  and  honesty  we  should  i-ubsti- 
tuie  deception.  Tliat  charge  Is  a  grave 
one  and  it  should  not  be  made  if  there 

is  any  doubt  as  to  Its  accuracy.  Hence, 
examine  in  your  own  mind  the  fact.s  and 
reach  your  own  conclusion. 

We  all  know  that  rrecident  Roosevelt, 
to  secure  his  election,  time  and  aeain  con- 
veyed to  us  in  varying  lanpuape  the 
thought  that  it  wr.s  hi.s  puipo.«^e  U>  do  hi.s 
utmost  to  keep  this  Nation  at  prace;  that 

^  would  avoid  becominp  in'-olvod  in  i  h» 
quarrels  of  the  war  lords  of  Europe:  hat 
he  would  not  do  anytliine  whicii  would 

involve  u.s  in  war:  that  he  would  not  send 
another  A.  E.  F.  to  flcht  on  foreign  soil; 
that  he  would  in  every  respect,  abide  by 
and  uphold  not  only  the  lettei  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Con.'^tJtution.  It  is  new  said 
that  he  has  taken  part,  not  once  but  ?  v- 
eral  times,  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  makers. 

He  toJd  Congress  and  the  Nation  that 
the  con.scription  bill,  the  lend-lease  b;ll, 
and  the  appropriations  in  aid  of  th*^ 
lend-lease  law.  were  all  d»  'Signed  to  k'  ■  p 
us  out  of  war  It  new  appears  from  ti:s 
own  statements  t^lat  su' ii  w>ib  nut  the 


r 
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fart,  that  *^a"h  ar.d  o\(ry  onr  of  t}"io=e 
acis  was  for  ihv  puip^M'  of  creating  an 
army,  not  for  nanonai  cict'-n'^i'.  not  for 
prac»'ti:n<'  prri.c'ir.n.  but  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  ca:Tv:n>-:  or.  an  acgr-s.^ive  war. 
An  army  of  10  000  000  men.  f.nd  that  is 
tho  -:/-•  of  tl'.f  A.-my  for  \vh;ch  we  aro 
purrha.  uil:  -lirplitv  i^  not  needed  for 
na'i'inil  (]•'.'■::-''.  W'-  know  now  that 
\h''  P:-e~:d'  :r  h.a-  oidetf  d  and  is  oarryini: 
(  r^,  a  '-ho'  •;:";-;  war"  i-n  thf  hich  .'■■fi;  — 
T'ii-  ;r.  .v;a'o  of  t  !".e  fact  th.at  iUoh  aC 
on  h.i-  nan  i.-  a  dn'.ct  u.->urpation  of  t.  o 
u  a! -n-.ak:nii  p.  vve'r  of  Ccn;?ress.  a  power 
w!-.;cli  the  P'r-'.Mdent  h  .s  no  con.-iifj- 
ta  n.il  authairiry  to  ex.'rci.-e 

On  Sepr.nilx^r  11  th.'  Preside ^nt  at- 
fe:r;pted  t:)  cr'-at*  tho  i:r.pres.-.i(in  tluit. 
uhilo  the  United  S'ates  destroyer  G'ft-r 
was  on  a  peacf>ful  nnssion,  carrymE  maih 
1!  wa.s  a"ackt'd  without  warning  by  a 
German  submarine 

The  Prt  sident  said  : 

I  •-■;]  v(  •:  -he  bh;ii*  f.ir*  t!-!  i'  :h"  Gfrn;:!:: 
i-ubniar;!:p  fir-cl  Mr-'  utv  n  th;-  Aiivrii  iri  li'  - 
strover  w: M.  a^  war-.:;:  *  •  •  T!o-  v..i.- 
pr.icv    lei'.OIv  .i!.cl  ni    :  .Oiv 

The  reporf  of  'h"  Navy  Department 
shows  that  th.o  U.  S.  S.  Grcrr  was  ad- 
\;st'd  by  a  Briiisli  plan:'  of  the  pre.^onc'^ 
ff  a  submaiane  on  whicli  thf  p'.  int 
(iroppf'd  four  dep'h  bombs;  ihir  the  d''- 
.stioyer  for  3  hnurs  and  28  m  nii't-s  lol- 
loAVtd  the  submarine,  afeinptme:  tu  <■■  in- 
tact it,  reportintj  its  position,  and  tiiat 
toipecioes  were  fired  by  the  submarine; 
that  th'-  Grrcr  rftahated  by  droppinc  17 
di'P'h  bomlis.  Ir  is  evident  from  tha^  na- 
val report  that  thf  destroyer  was  huntine 
the  subm.anne  at  the  time  the  torpedo 
was  fired. 

Larcr.  when  the  Destroyer  Keannv 
was  hit  arid  11  men  killed  and  10  wound- 
(d.  thf  Presicient  attempted  to  mak-'  u^ 
bolu". e  tliaf  sh(^  was  attacked  witliout 
rea-(m,  without  warninEf.  A'::a.n  the  re- 
p;ji  t  from  the  Na\-y  Department  show.- 
th't  th"  Pr»-sicieiit  w.is  di.stortmg  the 
ttiKh.  Wr  now  know  fmm  the  r-p  irt 
v\  the  Na.vy  tliat  tht  L'nitt'd  States  de- 
.s'roycr  Kcar'iv  was  convoyms  merchant 
i-h.y.  —  thi-  in  -he  order  of  tht'  Pr.-uh  ot, 
Th.aiL'h  the  r.uh.t  to  cotr.oy  was  exp:-  s.'v 
den  ed  by  ConL're.>s.  V.'e  kn^^w  frc;m  thi.; 
report   that  th.e  U.  S   S    A'--':'-';!;  left  her 


na>y  and  w^n?  to  th.e  a.sv-vance  of  a: 


con\ 


Wine 


was   b,>:n.:   afacktr! 


tv  H  German  siibniar;nc 


a:-d  that,  wr.ile 


f.o.e  was  a'tempt.ne  to  render  ass;s:ai:ce, 
tile  Krw  'I'j  w.is  toip-  cincd — ex.ct'.y  wiiat 
m  :h/  h.a\  •  b-'- n  ex;>'CLed;  a  dancer 
wha'o   t:rii",v.,  oil'    ,if  unla.wiul  con\oiy;;ie 

I  do  not  iu>-;!y  a!:y  of  the^e  att.i  k- 
on  American  \.'s.-,fL>..  but  lach  and  e'.ciy 
one  ]s  jUst  exac'lv  wliat  the  Preside-it 
k!-.e\v  would  happ<'n  wiien  he  decid  -d  to 
MTid  our  war  \essels  to  aid  Biitain  and 
her  alias.  The  attacks  furnish  no  t.  x- 
cu-o  for  th.e  President's  efTorts  to  dec:':ve 
Us  as  to  what  hanpeiied.  or  to  cc-r  up 
the  ordi  r  wh.ich  he  isstied  an.d  which  he 
had   no  au'hority  to  issuf. 

.•\-  t!ie  abo'.e  w.is  b.  ni;;  written,  an- 
o-h-r  destroy. a-,  the  L'  S,  S.  RiUb  -i 
Ja"u<.  was  sjnk  and  presumably  all 
hands  lost.  Before  you  read  this,  it  may 
be  th.at  cth.er  Anu'^ncan.  war-hips  will  so 
down.  Congress  relus.d  to  t;rant  au- 
thority to  convoy  m.erchant  ships  carry- 
Ins  nvan.tions  cf  war  ;:ro  tlv  war  zotie. 
but  the  President  sent  th.em  there,  know- 


ing what  would  happen  and  he  is  re- 
.-ponsible  for  what  has  happened,  for 
\>haf  will  happen.  Yes;  the  President 
hcis  h's  "shootine  war"  on  the  high  seas. 
American  soldiers  are  in  Iceland  acting 
undfr  the  direction  of  British  officers 
and  unU'ss  Conercss  takf.-,  action,  unless 
the  people  make  man.fest  their  will,  mil- 
lions of  Am-'rican  boys  will  b-  shortly 
en  t}!'-;;-  way  to  a  shootir.L:  v\.tr  and  to 
thi-ir  ^ravfs  ni  Europ-'.  .-^s  a    and  Africa. 

The  only  honest  cr;ur~e,  tla>  only  hon- 
'  rab;<*  coursf.  the  only  cour.se  which  a 
President  who  wishes  to  obey  the  law 
and  uphold  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment m  this  country  could  follow,  would 
b,-  U)  submit  th  ■  question  of  a  declara- 
t  on  of  war  to  the  people's  Representa- 
tives in  Concres-.  That  is  the  procedure 
m  a  republic  or.  if  you  prefer,  the  pro- 
ctdurc  m  a  demociacy 

L"t  the  people  rule.  If  Conprress  votes 
to  go  to  war;  to  carry  on  a  war  on  the 
h;2h  seas;  to  send  another  A  E.  F.,  then 
we  must  ha\e  national  unity.  There  can 
be  no  unity  on  a  foundation  cf  decep- 
trm.  half  truths,  or  falsehoods.  Let  the 
P'ople  vs'ho  must  pay  for  the  war.  who 
niu-t  f:  tilt  th>'  war  who  must  die  in  the 
war.  deiermiiie  whether  we  shall  have 
war.  Let  u..  fac-'  and  meet  the  issue. 
a.ici  th.rp.  unite  and  go  forward  on  what- 
e.er  course  the  p-"iple  through  their 
R  pr-sentatives  m^ay  have  decided  to 
follow. 
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ADDP.E.SS    HY    MI^S    VIHGl.MA    MUIIEN 


Mr    HOFFMAN      Mr.  Speaker,  under 

I-a\e  granted  U)  -x:-  nd  m.y  remarks  in  the 
Hf.cokd,  I  inciude  the  following  address 
entitled  "Constitutional  Defen.se  League 

of  women."  uhcir  was  delivered  by  Miss 

Vii^in.a    Mu;   11.    executive   secretary   cf 

tile  Cons' ruM'^ui'.  D*  o  r.s'  L-aeue  of 
Woir.en.  October  22.  1941: 

In  H'l'.i  aftc-r  the  f::-'  \V  rid  War  and 
afrer  the  Armistice  was  signed,  a  group  of 
\eterans  returned  heme  from  France  Th-'V 
were  a  very  cocky  lot.  for  hadn't  they  fought 
for  democracy;  hadn't  they  been  willing  to 
die.  If  need  be.  for  America,  their  native  land? 

But  great  wp.s  tlieir  con.'^ternation  to  find, 
upon  rptiirnit^.(:  to  their  various  homes,  the 
I  V.'  \v  -  or  ■  Wobblies."  and  the  Socialists 
tr.v.tii:.;  th'  u^h  the  country  preaching 
rovoIuTion  and  denouncing  the  Go\'ernment. 
These  veterans  became  so  Indignant  they  soon 
Intere.sted  patriotic  citizens  into  organizir-'s 
an  intellectual  defense  of  their  country.  In 
this  way  the  Constitutional  Defense  League 
came  into  being  In  1920  I  Joined  this  organ- 
ization of  men  and  wcnien  and  am  proud  to 
say  I  hav3  been  a  nit-rr.bor  durl.ng  all  these 
years; 

n.e  Constitutional  Defen.';e  League  of 
V.'eir. .n  is  an  American  organization  made  up 
tf  women  who  believe  in  a  free  Am^^rlca. 
The  C^n.-t;:ut..r..i;  D^f..:.sc  League  of  Wcmtii 


believes  It  the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution, 
in  the  Daclaration  of  Independence.  It  be- 
lieves in  the  destiny  of  the  United  States. 
It  believe^  that  there  is  an  American  way  to 
solve  all  political  and  economic  problems. 
It  believete  that  all  forces  that  are  fighting 
this  Amei  ican  way  must  be  identified — and 
that  won  en  of  America  must  be  aggressive 
In  an  ln;elligent  campaign  to  drive  these 
forces  from  Influeiicing  our  schools,  our 
homes,  c  ir  churches,  and  cur  national  de- 
fenses. 1  he  Constitutional  Defense  League 
of  Womei  I  is  nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian. 
It  is  mad«  up  of  women  from  all  walks  of  .life. 
It  Is  a  den  locratic  organization  of  women  who 
believe  in  the  preservation  and  the  continua- 
tion of  tte  Republic  cf  the  United  States  of 
America  It  Is  opposed  to  all  "isms"— nazl- 
Ism.   communism,   fascism. 

Membeiship  is  open  to  all  women  who  be- 
lieve in  t  lese  doctrines. 

Today  )ur  country  is  facing  Its  greatest 
crisis.  A  ew  years  ago  commtmism  and  nazi- 
Ism  were  iiere  words — unintelligible  to  most 
women  a^ow  we  face  the  stern  reality  that 
these  subi'ersive  groups  have  a  definite  plan 
to  destroy  us  from  within.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  ^ur  present  foreign  policy  of  all-out 
aid  to  Russia  is  one  that  makes  it  very  easy 
for  Comnlunlsts  to  pose  as  ardent  patriots. 
Our  Goveirnment.  by  its  aid  to  Russia,  has 
opened  fcr  Stalin  a  new  western  front  right 
here  in  J  merica  The  chief  menace  facing 
America  ii  the  invasion  of  cur  National.  State, 
and  muni  cipal  Governments  by  the  Reds,  an 
invasion  1  hat  is  fast  approaching  the  state  of 
complete   conquest. 

There  I  i  one  way.  however,  to  change  all 
this.  An  1  that  is  to  get  rid  of  all  these 
"reds" — s(  nd  them  all  back  to  their  own 
countries- -deport  them.  And  if  their  own 
countries  will  not  take  them  back,  refuse  to 
allow  emigrants  from  those  countries  within 
our  borders.  I  have  here  a  list  of  over  700 
names  of  aliens,  criminals  guilty  of  almost 
every  crii  rie  known — who  were  ordered  de- 
ported se'  eral  years  ago — and  who  have  been 
granted  (  xemption  by  Sscretary  of  Labor 
Fiances  P?rklns  This  is  an  offlcial  list,  com- 
piled by  the  United  States  State  Department 
in  Washington. 

These  (  r:mes  as  tabulated  in  the  formal 
report  of  the  State  Department  Include  per- 
jury, reg  straticn  fraud,  criminal  assault, 
manslaugiter,  procurer,  rape,  fraudulent  en- 
listment in  the  military  service,  embezzle- 
ment, etc 

It  is  ai  aazing  and  shocking  for  American 
citizens  t)  learn,  while  official  Washington  is 
calling  u  ;on  the  Nation  to  prepare  for  de- 
fense aga  nst  foreign  enemies,  while  Congress 
Is  approp:  iating  billions  upon  billions  of  you 
taxpayers  money  for  national  defense — that 
over  the  list  5  years  an  executive  department 
of  the  G(  verntnent  has  been  protecting  and 
keeping  v  ithin  our  borders  these  alien  crim- 
inals. And  the  head  of  this  department  Is 
Madam  Frances  Perkins. 

It  is  Jit  le  we  Americars  wake  up.  Whether 
or  not  on  r  boys  are  to  be  called  into  service 
is  at  the  moment  uncertain.  But  this  we 
do  know.  Regardless  of  how  the  battle  be- 
tween Ge-many  and  Russia  ends,  whether  or 
not  we  ei  ter  the  war — the  fact  remains  that 
within  oi  r  borders  is  the  greatest  menace  to 
our  Const  Itution — to  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment. These  criminal  aliens,  the  subver- 
sive grou]  s — Communists.  Nazis,  Fascists — no 
matter  w  aat  they  are  called— are  all  of  one 
pattern—  ill  seeking  the  overthrow  of  our 
Governmi  'nt. 

The  CDnstltutlonal  Defense  League  of 
Women  are  at  present  circulating  a  petition 
as  printei  in  the  Congression.^l  Record  of 
October  ' .  With  the  belief  that  this  united 
eflort  of  t  ae  women  of  the  United  States  may 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  deportation  and 
Immigrat  on  laws,  we  are  hoping  to  receive 
5,000.000  signatures  to  this  petition.  So  far 
we  have  about  450.008;.  when  we  receive  the 
required  number,  this  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  and  I  do  not  believe,  as  next  year 
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there  Is  an  election  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators— that  they  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
wishes  of  5,000.000  potential  voters. 

Will  the  women  of  this  audience  join  us  In 
this  cnisade? 

If  this  country  is  worth  living  in,  surely 
It  is  worth  fighting  for. 

I  thank  you. 
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Government   Defense    Requirements   Men- 
ace Existence  ot  Small  Indastries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Monday.  Novcviber  3.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   I.   L    GARTLAND 


Mr  VAX  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  await  legislation  on  the  question  of 
price  control,  many  Members  cf  Con- 
gress are  besieged  with  reque.sts  that 
something  be  done  to  aid  the  small  busi- 
nessman whose  business  is  facing  bank- 
ruptcy through  the  inability  to  receive 
raw  materials. 

My  district  is  a  typical  rural  area  with 
hundreds  of  small  industries  upon  whom 
the  residents  must  depend  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

The  question  of  priorities  is  a  live 
topic,  touching  as  it  does  the  homes  and 
tables  of  a  vast  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  following  informative  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  23  edi- 
tion of  the  Cove  News,  published  at 
Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  I.  L.  Gartland,  president  of  the 
D.  M.  Bare  Paper  Co..  Roaring  Spring, 
Pa.  Mr.  Gartland  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  small  businessmen  in 
my  congressional  di.stnct  and  the  arti- 
cle contains  a  wealth  cf  good  common 
sense  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  all  of  us: 

[From  the  Cove  News.  Roaring  Spring.  Pa, 
of  October  23,  1941 1 

COVFRNMETVJT      DEFENSE     REevnjEMENTS     MENACE 
E.MSTTNCE     OF     SMALL     INDUSTRIES 

'  (By  I    L    Gartland.  pretident  of  the  D.  M. 
Bare  Paper  Co.) 

There  is  a  tendency,  typically  American  to 
belittle  extraordinary  situations  and  let  them 
take  care  of  themselves.  While  the  majority 
of  people  are  quick  tp  react  to  changes  in 
modes,  per  se.  few,  if  any.  rarely  stop  and 
think  Just  what  will  happen  if  this  or  that 
occurs  Selfishness  probably  is  the  greatest 
evil  to  mankind,  and  it  not  only  affects  the 
Individual  but  also  the  comiunity. 

In  speaking  of  a  community,  we  speak  cf 
collective  weltare;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  selfishness  is  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding between  men.  There  is  no  one 
absolute ly  independent  of  the  other.  Like 
bricks  in  a  building,  from  the  keystone  to 
the  roof,  each  must  rest  or  depend  on  ,th« 
0;her,  to  furnish  a  strong,  firm  structure. 
This  is  fundamental. 

Without  the  sound  of  bands,  or  flags  un- 
furled, or  expeditionary  forces  sailing  nightly, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  country  is  at 
war.   even   unofficially.     Everything   that    Is 


being  done  in  this  great  country  of  ours  Is 
being  done — toward  war;  and  because  of  this. 
we  are  all  going  to  suffer  There  will  be  no 
man.  woman,  or  child  in  any  walk  of  life  that 
will  not  feel  the  pinch  of  this  war,  whether 
declared  or  undeclared  There  is  no  com- 
modity on  which  we  are  dependent  that  can 
be  thought  of.  or  seen  in  the  room  in  which 
you  are  reading  this,  that  wUl  not  be  affected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  arming  pro- 
gram of  the  Government. 

War  is  the  result  of  selfishness  One  man's 
dream  and  ambition  has  affected  every  little 
hamlet  in  every  part  of  the  world  It  ha;^ 
affected  some  disastrously,  and  others  have 
yet  to  feel  its  disaster  In  your  dally  lives 
where  today  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  just 
the  necessities  of  life,  in  the  future  you  mav 
not  be  able  to  get  them  at  all,  or.  if  you  can, 
only  a   small  portion  of  what  you  need 

This  country  and  its  people  will  learn  the 
dark,  cold  effects  of  selfishness  when  this  hap- 
pens, but  selfishness  itself  can  prevail  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war  Consequently  every 
merchant,  doctor,  lawyer,  manufacturer,  and 
the  universal  buying  public  must  be  warned 
that  ahead  of  us  are  things  that  we  never 
dreamed  of.  or  never  expected.  The  buttons 
on  your  coat,  thread,  needles,  bolt.e.  chains, 
baMc  foods,  will  be  only  a  few  of  the  neces- 
sities hard  to  obtain  and  the  price  will  be 
exorbitant. 

From  a  personal  point  of  view,  the  pinch 
will  be  met  with  human  antipathy,  but  when 
you  consider  that  the  pinch  will  be  double 
and  perhaps  threefold  more  In  industry.  In 
plants  that  are  trying  to  operate  to  barely 
keep  in  existence,  then  you  will  have  the  pic- 
ture that  presents  Itself  to  American  in- 
dustry, which  is  probably  the  worst  that  has 
ever  overshadowed  the  American  people. 
Hundreds  of  small  Industries  will  cease  to 
exist  Thousands  of  people  will  be  put  out  of 
employment  during  the  shift  from  the  dis- 
solution of  the  small  industries  to  employ- 
ment by  the  large  industries,  which  in  most 
cases  are  defense 

By  cooperation,  which  as  aforesaid,  is  the 
enemy  of  selfishness,  industry  can  be  kept 
alive.  That  cooperation  means  that  tenden- 
cies of  carelessness,  of  disinterest,  have  got 
to  cease:  that  every  piece  of  material  that 
is  used  by  industry,  upon  which  hund.-eds  are 
dependent  for  their  bread  and  butter,  mus-t 
be  preser%ed  with  the  greatest  care  aLd 
thoughtfulnces.  Abuse  .of  machinery  or 
equipment  which  may  tend  to  dislocate  the 
normal  function  of  that  Industry  becomes  a 
community  grievance  as  well  as  that  of  the 
company. 

In  other  words,  every  man  working  In  in- 
dustry performing  a  function  as  part  of  the 
whole  industry,  not  cooperating  to  help  that 
industrj'  by  preserving  the  equipment  which 
he  is  responsible  for.  and  not  cooperating 
with  his  fellow  workmen  to  help  preseive 
all  equipment,  is.  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, perhaps  ev.^n  more  selfish  than  the 
man  who  started  this  war.  because  that 
equipment  which  he  is  operating  cannot  be 
replaced  within  time  to  save  a  continuous 
steady  production. 

As  confirmation  of  suspicions  of  bad  times 
ahead,  consider  some  raw  materials.  Metals, 
for  instance,  are  most  difficult  to  obtain, 
even  with  priorities.  Pulps  that  are  being 
used  by  many  mills  are  being  diverted  for 
defense  programs.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that,  some  of  the  flrer  grades  of  sulfite 
pulps  are  now  used  in  making,  for  example, 
artificial  silk,  from  which  parachutes  are 
being  made;  these  puips  are  also  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives.  So  mills 
manufacturing  high-grade  sulfite  pulps  have 
had  their  prcducticn  taken  over  entirely  by 
the  defense  program,  and  those  paper  mii;s 
which  were  dependent  on  them  for  a  supply 
of  pulp  have  had  to  look  elsewhere.  Conse- 
quently, that  supply  was  shortened  by  this 
new  demand,  and  paper  mills  which  were 
dependent  on  them  now  face  curtailment. 


It  Is  well  to  remember  that  when  a  com- 
modity is  removed  from  the  market,  that  It 
Is  the  things  which  pc  into  that  ci:.mniodlly 
that  usually  cause  the  situaticn  For  in- 
stance, at  the  present  time  fabricated  prod- 
ucts  a:e  being  used  in  pSacc  of  aluminum, 
and  most  fabricated  predicts,  such  as  bakc- 
lUe,  are  made  basically  troin  pulp  Since 
the  defense  program  talqes  ^Itiminum  and 
high-grade  sulfites,  the  demand  put  on  the 
fabricating  mills  is  sucii  that  they  must 
draw  pulp  from  mills  manufacturing  pulp  (or 
writing-  and  Ixxik-paper  ri'quiremrnts.  all  of 
which  leads  us  to  this  tlnought ;  That  there 
is  now  not  sufficient  pulp  produced  or  to  be 
produced  to  supply  the  d«tfcnsc  program,  the 
silk  industry,  the  fabricating  manuiacturcjs. 
and  other  producers  of  sufcstltutes  for  metal, 
much  less  the  puiier-mantjfacturing  industry 

During  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember of  this  year  one  pulp  mill  is  cutting  its 
shipments  to  paper  mills  i'  percent,  and  will 
cut  further  next  year,  eveh  up  to  50  percei.t 
Consequently,  there  will  t>e  only  between  25 
percent  and  50  jjercent  of*  pulp  requirements 
received,  which  means  thfet.  because  of  this, 
operations  might  not  be  more  than  4  or  5 
days  a  week 

This  Is  really  a  sad  situation  to  anticipate, 
but.  nevertheless,  it  is  bailed  on  facts  as  they 
exist  now.  There  is  no  one.  fo;  instance,  who 
would  have  thotight  a  mtrnth  ago  that  vou 
could  not  build  a  home;  y^^  today  :ou  cannot 
Luild  a  house  except  under  the  Allocations 
Board  direction 

The  firm  realization  must  be  felt  by  every- 
one that  this  country  is  in  an  undeclared  war, 
yet  functioning  as  if  war  "had  been  declared, 
and  those  of  us  who  trmeoiber  the  chabs  and 
torture  of  the  last  war  will  read  with  all  seri- 
ousness the  predictions  of  what  will  happen, 
iniless.  by  the  grace  of  Gtd.  It  is  turned  the 
other  way.  We  must  be  tinselfish.  cooperate, 
and  prepare  by  coordlnatjon  of  tliought  for 
the  inevitable,  keep  safe  the  things  we  are 
responsible  for,  and  help  see  that  others  do 
Ihi?  same,  if  we  want  to  ke^p  an  industry  In 
operation,  to  preserve  each  one,  their  lamilles, 
and,  In  all,  the  communltjr. 


Were   We   and  .Are   We   Wijc   or  FoG!is.h? 


LXTENSION  OF  KLMARK6 
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HON.  H,  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Novt-mter  3.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  J    C    MORRISON 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDEH8FN  M.  Sp-  uk- 
er.  Mr.  J.  C.  Morrison,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher cf  the  Morns  Tribune  of  Moms, 
Mir.n..  is  recognizfd  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  far.seeing  editors  of  the  Northwest 

Hls  opinion  here  expressed  concerning 
whether  or  not^our  country  should  enter 
the  European  war  is  well  worth  the  time 
of  every  Congressman  tmd  Senator  nec- 
essary to  read  It: 

[From  the  Morris  (Mnn  )   Tribune  1 

WERE  WE  AND  ARE  WE  WISE  OR  FOOLISH? 

The  greatest  issue  befone  rhf-  people  of  this 
democracy  today  Is  whetner  or  not  we  shall 
enter  the  European  w&r  as  combatants. 

On  the  determination!  of  this  question 
hang  mighty  con.sequei^ces — the  maiming 
and    killing   of    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
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Ai:-.f'r;r,in  v-';*h  ar.d  the  lfiv:r;e  ;f  tlinu- 
s.ii.cis  ■  f  c'i,  r  •  !  ''.e  livini»  death  o:  ;:.-.!:i- 
itv  '!-.»'  b:.:.j.:.^  ■:  I  sorrow  to  hur.ci:e;i.-  at 
III  u- i:.  s  <t  American  homes.  !■.  -.va  i  -e 
of  putviiC  ai.d  private  resources,  il.:  i^uidiu 
of  uncounted  debt,  the  disjointing  of  indus- 
try, and  the  inevitable  depression  following 
the  war.  presenting  |>robItnib  which  will  test 
the  continuance  of  our  polltica:  ,u.c!  < ;  '.Lcmic 
sy.'-tcm. 

Certainly  a  question  of  su  ri  ::;' ni- :-.•  us 
Importance  Is  entitled  ti  !>■  c..ii.-.;dert  d 
without  hate,  prejudice,  rr  :. nr.e  calling,  or 
partisanship  but  rather  wuli  &  patriotic  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  worthy  of  the  occasion 

K  '-ry  American  citizen  is  ei.'.t'.-d  to  hts 
cnv:.  opinion  and  to  the  lice  oxprosslcn 
thereof,  and  to  his  own  interpretation  of 
e  tiViUshed  facts.  In  fact  h»>  ha~  a  d'lty  to 
e\i.:-ss  that  opinion  a:.c!  tl.cr-f  re  i.^lp  In 
a  decislcn  who#.e  consequences  will  deter- 
mine the  manner  of  life  m  America  for 
e'-!. ■rations 

Th'-  fir-*  t\rr  tha'  is  not  to  be  controverted 
;s  M.a-  f  r  'he  pas'  2'J  years,  the  people  of 
'he  U::.'rd  .S'.a'fs  have  ca'.mlv  and  deliber- 
a'-'iy  derided  ; li.it  ti.ey  ujtild  never  again 
u'trnii.'  to  settle  a  European  conflict  and 
th.i'  Tlieir  principal  participation  in  world 
a.T.iirs  would  be  to  promote  peace  To  th.at 
e:.d  'hev  fed  the  starvin2  per.ple  cf  Germany 
a:u!  Ru-s;a  t  \l'--x:).i:  t>:e  la-t  -v^ar  rh  v  pro- 
ni.-'ed  :;;e  iii.::"een;p;.t  l;:v.;:::.^  n  ival  arm.a- 
VA-i:'>  e-.c:  '.liciiih  tl.it  ai:r!.(  inei.t  involved 
t!ie  scrappins;  of  many  Ainer;<-a:i  war  h:\'-. 
they  promoted  and  signed  the  Kellit^'-B:  ■..■;. d 
Pact  outlawing  war  as  an  instrumentality  of 
national  policy,  and  finally  they  passed  a 
law  that  this  Nation  would  net  !^ell  to  r'her 
I'.a'i.'Hs  'he  weapons  r.i  war  So  str.  ni;  did 
t!;e  antip.itiiv  t  5  war  a:.d  all  its  works  be- 
C'".v.e  ri'.;.-.:;^:  t!ii.-;  peri^d  'ii.i'  tlv.-  Na'i  ii  was 
n:i:t;arci:y  .iiui  -u-pici'Us  t^  w.ird  tit-  vny 
n.'Ti  w,'.-,!'  ujjhfid  Its  honor  in  the  la.-t  war. 

Th.en  when  this  war  tircke  out  wr  pr  niptly 
crd'Tfd  cur  citizens  h  m>'  .  rdfrec!  tha'  •':;■  y 
.>^h.  uM  nrt  travel  <  n  a  beW.LUVv.::  .-!:.p. 
c:rd<red  '.;r  .--liips  i  ut  cf  ihv  ci'mbat  zones, 
atid    relaxet!    .  nr    cnih.iiL'o    on   ami*    onlv    to 


r.at 


'A.iMii.t^  nations  mii:;ht  pur- 


:\ir- 


t!ie    ex'e:.' 

chase  tiie  >.in;e  liere  for  caj-h   a:.d  n 

i:i>h    their    i  ■■\::   t  r.ir.spc^rtat  i    ;: 

Ail  ti^.at  '.v.i^  i>.  l.itioi.i-^m  to  the  exT-iv.e  — 
c-r'aii.Iy  '.■  the  p.  ii.t  of  bv:::^  U!;re,r.>tic 
ar.d  vt'  :t  w.i>  th--  {>ui:y  wh;ch  Air.etUM 
:tili  p'ed  dt-r.ht  ra't-;-;  uh.e:.  the  memuiies  (.f 
tl-.e  f'lrnie:  a.i:  '.'.  i-re  fully  matured  and  there 
■was  pit:;--,  f  opportunity  for  the  cTir-n  coii- 
sicier.it.ir.  (f  anc)  settUnt;  of  the  ii.i'ional 
policy  ret;ard.:.t;  w.ir  a:.d  peace 

It  !>  !tar-:'.;v  necessary  to  record  tr.at  in  the 
course  1  :  2  ^hort  years  w-e  have  Junked  that 
national  p'  Iioy  point  by  point.  We  now  not 
only  sell  arms  but  we  tax  ourselves  to  produce 
them  a:.d  iii'v^  them  awa\  a  proceeding 
which-  ;ia-  n  h..st.rical  prececi-. n'.  at  any  time 
or  place  We  send  our  warships  to  convoy 
the  ships  of  other  nations,  and  we  are  about 
to  ami  our  merchant  ves-els  and  send  them 
to  l^cht  their  way  through  the  combat  zones 
m  order  to  deliver  the  freely  given  cargoes 
which  we  at  one  time  decided  we  would  not 
even  scl!  to  a  warring  nation.  We  are.  in  fact, 
tcdav  enfjai^ed  In  a  naval  war  with  Germany. 

This  reversal  of  national  policy  may  well 
give  us  pause  Wert  a-.'  fools  then  or  are  we 
fools  now?  Weie  ue  wio'-n?  when  we  decided 
we  were  propagandized  into  the  last  war?  If 
so,  what  is  the  difference  :n  ti.e  pattern  of 
the  piopaganda? 

Tliere  is  one  hopeful  sign.  The  news  com- 
mentators have  begun  to  drop  the  term  "iscla- 
tionlst."  and  now  speak  of  the  division  In 
Congress  and  the  country  as  between  "inter- 
ventionists" and  "n.minteiventionists."  That 
is  quite  proper  Tite.e  are  few  if  any  Ameri- 
cans who  conceive  of  th.e  ciestmy  of  America 
a>  -Aal'.ed  out  of  participation  in  world  affairs. 
The  upue^tii  n  is  so.eiv  one  of  the  a'tes  and  navs 
of  A:;ur.  an  in'frveiit ui.s  m  t:;e  present 
Euiope.ih    ci  lu'lict. 


.'\Oyy.    a   century 
w-^^,-f!t.3^rtisrd  as  tl 
tjff^s  am^vet  Euro| 


Then  here  is  a  se.-'r.il  nu.sti'-,n:  Granting 
f  r  '.''.••  time  beir.=t  t;t,i'  we  were  fools  for  17 
or  13  ye.ir-,  whil'.-  we  d-  -.eloped  a  national 
policy  so  flavored  with  real  isolationism,  has 
there  not  been  such  a  flood  of  new  conditions 
as  to  justify  the  prudent  man  In  favoring 
intervention  as  the  only  way  out? 

The  whole  interventionist  argument  stems 
from  the  assertion  that  the  totalitarian 
powers  and  Hitler  in  particulai  will  finish  us 
off  unless  vie  fini.'-h  him  off  first,  and  that  the 
way  to  finish  him  off  first, is  to  go  to  war  with 
him  while  w-e  still  have  the  British  Empire 
and  Russia  to  help  on  the  Job  Just  hew  are 
we  going  to  arm.  equip,  and  transport  20,000.- 
000  .soldiers  to  Europe  to  do  the  job  »s  not  ex- 
plained by  the  militant  interventionists,  and 
Just  how  Hitler  can  arm.  equip,  and  trans- 
port 20.000.000  men  mu?tered  from  an  im- 
poverished and  wrecked  Europe  to  do  the 
Job  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  not  explained 
by  the  fearful  among  the  interventionists. 

Aby^*  a  century  and  a  half  ago  Napoleon 
:he  same  kind  of  a  menace 
•ope  disposed  of  him  in  due 
trtme.  and  ^c  even  took  advantage  of  the  pre- 
occupation of  Britain  to  give  that  country  a 
primarv  lesson  in  the  "freedom  of  the  seas." 
Hi' or  >  more  than  a  year  overdue  in  that 
l.ttle  exc'ur.sion  he  was  to  make  across  the 
narrow-  waters  of  the  English  Channel,  and 
prcbab'.y  an  excursion  over  3.000  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  would  present  some  difficulties. 

Some  fears  which  we  conjure  up  do  vanish 
in  a  disconcerting  htirry — only  a  little  while 
ago  the  fearsome  fact  was  broadcast  that 
only  some  34  miles  of  water  separate  us 
from  the  Russian  bear  across  the  Bering 
Strait,  and  that  Alaska  might  be  re-Rus- 
sianized about  any  day,  and  the  bear  would 
be  bombing  the  Pacific  coast  cities.  Within 
a  few  months  of  this  dire  foreboding  we  are 
sending    military    supplies    to    Russia. 

Europe  has  disposed  of  such  International 
brigand'-  .s-  Hitler  before  and  will  do  so 
again  His  ph;'.  tophy  also  contains  the  seeds 
of  his  own  cie-'ru   tiOu. 

Europe,  oi  couise.  would  like  to  shift  the 
burden  of  his  destruction  on  us  but  It  Is  a 
siren  call  much  more  likely  to  entail  our 
own  destruction. 

We  Americans  should  get  our  facts 
str. light  and  then  decide  that  the  present 
policy  of  aid  to  the  democracies  is  as  far  as 
our  own  national  interest  will  permit  us  to 
go.  The  future  may  see  the  same  flux  that 
has  marked  our  shifting  policy  during  the 
past  20  years,  and  all  we  need  to  do  now 
i.s  to  hope  that  we  meet  changed  conditions 
wis.-ly  as  they  arise. 


Farm  Credit  Legislation — The  Blue 
Paper  Propaganda 


EXT  EN. -ION    OF   REM  \RK.= 


HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN"  THE   HOre^F   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday   Noveinher  3,  1941 


ANALYSIS  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SEC- 

RETARY-THFASURERS       OF       THE       NA- 
IK'NAL   FARM   I  c)A.\  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 

THE   FTOI-iTH   L,:.;.TP.ICT 


i        M;     FULMER.     M:.   Spr^ak^r.    I   want 

'    to  ca;;  to  the  attention  of  t;>:"  Members  of 

Congie,~.s  ar.d  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 

I    siox.AL  Reoord  the  type  of  propaganda 

that  ha.s  been  niailed  out  to  Congressmen 

and  tlie  innocent  public  for  rht  sole  pur- 


pose apparently  of  defeating  the  Farm 
Credit  bill,  H.  R.  5336,  which  is  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  constructive  pieces 
of  legislatipn  introduced  in  the  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  that  great  class  of  peo- 
ple, the  farmers  of  this  country,  whose 
responsibilty  it  is  to  feed  and  clothe  130 
million  Arferican  citizens — all  of  which 
propagandi  is  v^ry  unfair  and  mislead- 
ing. 

We  havif  just  concluded  hearings  on 
the  Farm  ( Iredit  bill.  H.  R.  5336.  We  had 
before  our  committee  many  witnesses,  all 
of  whom  jeither  approved  the  bill  as 
written  on  approved  same  with  certain 
amendmenk-;.  However,  those  appearing 
before  theiCommittee  representing  vari- 
cur  groups  other  than  farmers — for  in- 
stance, ^bankers,  insurance  companies, 
and  orgartizations  engaged  in  lending 
money  to  [farmers  on  farm  lands — op- 
posed the  pill,  outlining  their  objections. 

were  absolutely  in  line  with 

^ts  of  a  certain  'blue  paper" 

the    Federation   of   National 

Associations  Conference  at 


all  of  whi 
the  conte 
issued   by 
Farm  Loal 
Chicago. 

When  t 
you  will 


ese  witnesses  were  testifying, 
ote  from  the  hearings,  they 
were  requested  by  many  members  of  the 
Committer  to  cite  any  provision  in  the 
bill  that  wduld  permit  the  Administration 
to  do  the  things  that  they  were  talking 
about  or  that  v/ould  do  the  things  cut- 
lined  in  t:  le  "blue  paper."  but  in  every 
instance  t  ley  were  unable  to  do  this. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  an  analysis 
of  this  "bljue  paper."  written  by  the  As* 
sociation  if  Secretary-Treasurers  of  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  of  the 
Eighth  District,  comprising  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  South 
Dakota  tliat  I  heartily  endorse  and 
recommenp  to  you  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

THE    FARM     ^REDIT    STTSTEM    IS    NOT    BEING    SOLD 
DOWN    THE    RIVER 

t^ization   which  entitles  itself   the 

of  National  Farm  Lean  Assccia- 

irculated  throughout  the  country 

iphlet   which   purports   to   be   an 

H     R     5336.    the    proposed    Farm 

Df  1941 

erest  of  a  fair  presentation  of  the 

In  order  that  the  members  of  as- 

roughout  the  country  may  not 

pamphlet  into  mlsunderstand- 

provisions  or  its  effect,  we  believe 

t?r  should  be  answered. 

set  we  have  considerable  question 

lepresentative  character  of  the  or- 

which  has  taken  It  upon  itself  to 

blue  paper,  for  the  several  thou- 

al  farm-loan  associations  of  the 

understand  that  this  group  is 

if  secretary-treasurers,  and  Eome 

and  some  Individual  directors. 

3ut     50    associations,    mostly    in 

mois.   with   a   few   from   Indiana 

from  M'nnesota.    We  understand 

s  members  do  not  officially  repre- 

ations  which  employ  them  or 

elected  them  as  directors  but  that 

ividuals  have  merely  constituted 

members  of  the  organization  and 

"Federation  of  Farm  Loan  Asso- 


An   orga 
"Federatior 
tlons"  has 
a   blue   pa 
analysis  of 
Credit  Act 

In  the  In 
Issues,  and 
sociations 
be  led  by 
ing  the  bill 
the  blue  p 

At  the  c 
about  the 
ganization 
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sand  nation 
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other  o 
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Me 
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LI 


as  50C! 


le 


?anization  of   15   years   standing, 

d  openly  composed  of  secretary- 

rho  speak  only  for  themselves  as 

surers  and   do  not  pretend   to 

c  associations,  we  challenge  the 

ail  organization  to  speak  for  any 

m-loan   association    or  to    repre- 

is  a  federation  of  national  farm- 


tiea 
tl 
sue  h 


assccl;  itlons 
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The  pamphlet  Itself  ccncedes  that  the  bill 
Is  a  good  b.U  and  that  adoption  of  us  many 
admittedly  gccd  features  would  be  good  fcr 
the  banks  and  the  associations  and  for  the 
system  as  a  whole.  It  says  the  bill  should 
pass,  but  cn'y  if  certain  proposa:s  made  In  the 
pamphlet  are  accepted  Lets  see  what  these 
proposals  smount  to  and  whether  there  are 
any  grounds  lor  taking  them  seriously 

AH  but  one  of  the  objections  to  the  bill 
made  in  the  blue  circular  rest  on  a  general 
claim  that  It  would  centralize  control  of  the 
land-bank  system  To  anyone  who  has  read 
the  bill  and  Judged  Its  effect  without  preju- 
dice one  way  or  another,  that  claim  Is  plain 
nonsense. 

The  bill  doesn't  change  the  control  of  the 
system  at  all 

For  example,  directors  would  be  selected 
in  the  same  way  they  are  selected  new — 
three  directly  by  vote  of  borrowers  from  the 
system,  three  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, and  one  would  still  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  from  a  panel  of  three  nomin- 
ated by  the  national  farm-loan  associations. 
That  method  of  choosing  directors  has 
been  in  efTect  fur  seme  years.  It  has  worked 
well  and  fairly.  It  provides  for  a  caret ul 
balance  between  the  interests  of  the  bor- 
rowers and  the  Interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  seeing  to  It  that  the  system  operates 
as  a  coordinated  system  instead  of  becoming 
Just  a  lot  of  local  groups  all  going  In  different 
directions. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  to  Justify 
changing  it  and  nothing  to  Justify  the  claim 
that  the  bill  does  change  it.  It  doesn't.  It 
leaves  the  control  of  the  system  Just  as  it 
is  now. 

But  what  the  pamphlet  proposes  to  do  ife 
to  put  the  effective  control  entirely  into  pri- 
vate hands  through  a  majority  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Board  of  each  district.  We  wonder 
about  the  motives  behind  this  suggestion, 
coming  as  It  does  frorh  a  small  group,  some 
of  the  leadine  members  of  which.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge,  were  mcking  as  much  as 
$10  000  a  year  out  of  their  associations  a  few 
years  ago  while  the  associations  were  run- 
ning In  the  red.  This  was  all  quite  legal 
but  It  cant  be  said  that  It  was  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  associations  or  their  bor- 
rowers. Along  about  1935  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  took  steps  to  limit  domina- 
tion of  farm-loan  associations  by  secretary- 
treasurers  and  to  limit  excessive  compensa- 
tion throuKhcut  the  lard-bank  system.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  association  board  cf 
directors  limitation-  were  established  which 
no  doubt  reduced  the  pr wer  and  the  Income 
of  some  secretary-treasurers,  restored  con- 
trol to  the  boards  of  directors,  and  imprr.ved 
the  condition  of  their  associations.  That 
program  was  not  popular  among  some  of 
those  secretary-treasurers  who  had  run  their 
associations  pretty  much  as  they  chose  and 
in  some  cases  had  been  receiving  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excessive  compensation 
We  wonder  whether  this  move  to  take  away 
power  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to 
police  the  system  may  not  have  some  basis  In 
the  desire  of  that  group  to  get  back  to  the 
good  old  days 

Whatever  the  motives,  the  blue  circular 
would  deny  borrowers  of  the  system  the  ben- 
eats  which  It  admits  would  flow  from  the 
bill  unless  Congress  accepts  this  propo>al 
to  take  away  the  present  authority  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to  see  to  It 
that  the  system  is  run  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  system  as  a  whole  rather  than  for 
selfi?-h  local  advantage. 

Tills  brings  up  the  question  of  the  farm- 
ers" Investment  In  the  system  The  blue 
pamphlet  claims  It  is  $215,000,000.  The  fact 
is  that  onlv  about  $110,000,000  of  that  repre- 
sents actual  Investment  by  farmers  in  stock 
of  the  system.  The  rest  is  accumulated  earn- 
ings. 

Of  course  some  of  this  Is  earnings  on  the 
borrowers'  stock   investment.      But   a   large 


part  of  it  has  resulted  from  free  capital  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  Oovernment 
The  Government  has  had  as  much  as  $314,- 
000,000  invested  in  the  system  at  one  time 
At  present  the  Government  capital  in  the 
banks  Is  over  $213,000,000.  All  of  this  is 
actual  direct  investment,  comparable  to  the 
110  million  of  borrowers'  stock. 

On  these  Investments  In  the  system  the 
Government  hps  not  received  1  cent  of  re- 
turn. It  h.-^s  been  free  capital.  II  it  had 
been  paid  for  at  the  sam*  rates  paid  on 
land-bank  bends  the  accumulated  net  earn- 
ings would  t>e  less  than  they  are  by  almost 
a  hundred  million  dollars.  Besides  that, 
since  1933  the  Government  has  contributed 
over  $200  000  000  to  the  land  banks  as  a 
subsidy  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  reduced  interest  charged  to  borrowers 
under  temporary  lepislatlun  and  the  loan 
rates  specified  in  their  contracts 

Without  these  Government  contributions 
there  wouldn't  be  much  in  the  way  of  accu- 
mulated earnings  in  the  system  now.  and 
probably  there  wcu'idn"t  be  any  sysU'm. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  its  plain  enough 
that  the  Government  has  cooperated  fully 
with  the  farmers  in  maintaining  the  farm- 
credit  svstem.  and  keeping  it  in  sound  condi- 
tion. "The  Government  is  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  As  such  it  is  interested  not 
only  In  seeing  to  it  that  a  sound  farm-credit 
system  Is  maintained,  but  that  it  Is  run  elD- 
cicntly  and  for  the  general  welfare,  and  that 
It  provides  farmers  with  the  best  possible 
credit  facilities  on  the  soundest  possible  basis. 
To  carry  out  this  duty  the  Government  has 
not  sought,  and  does  not  have,  majority  con- 
trol of  the  district  boards.  The  control  is 
balanced  as  equally  as  it  is  possible  to  balance 
It  between  the  Government  and  the  farmers. 
This  bill  would  not  change  that  balance.  It 
would  keep  it  Just  as  it  is 

We  see  no  reason  for  changing,  as  the  blue 
circular  suggests,  to  a  new  scheme  which 
would  put  the  ultimate  control  in  the  hands 
of  what  the  pamphlet  describes  as  "confer- 
ences made  up  of  representatives  of  farm-loan 
associations  "  It  does  not  Indicate  how  these 
representatives  would  be  selected  It  gives 
no  assurance  that  the  system  would  not  oe 
run  by  representatives  selected  by  some  small, 
self-chosen  group  in  seme  "smoke-filled  back 
room,"  much  as  political  representatives 
sometimfs  used  to  be  chosen.  We  don't  want 
that  kind  of  a  land-bank  system. 

The  pamphlet  would  also  remove  the  power 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  approve 
cr  disapprove  salaries  of  individ'aal  employte-s. 
and  confine  its  power  to  the  mere  approval  of 
salary  rates.  Lets  see  what  this  means  It 
means  that  if  some  bank  president  should  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  the  law  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  could  do  nothing  about  it  ex- 
cept to  WTlte  pleading  letters  If  the  board 
of  directors  ,hould  refuse  to  act.  the  bank 
would  continue  unhindered  In  running  its 
affairs  In  a  way  that  might  be  for  its  cwn 
advantage,  but  bad  for  the  borrowers,  and  nEd 
for  the  other  banks,  and  bad  for  the  system. 
The  pamphlet  says  the  Governor  should 
see  to  it  that  the  law  is  carried  out  but 
that  the  banks  should  run  their  own  busi- 
ness. That's  all  right,  but  it  seems  a 
strange  way  to  get  that  result  to  deprive 
the  Governor  of  the  only  power  he  new 
has  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  Is  carried  cut 
Any  national  system  like  this,  composed 
of  12  separate  banks  and  thousands  of  co- 
operative associations  furnishing  farm  mort- 
gage credit  on  common  terms,  must  follow 
a  common  plan  if  farmers  are  to  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  their  own  cooperation. 
The  present  law  gives  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration the  duty  to  see  that  the  sepa- 
rate units  of  the  system  carry  out  the  broad, 
objects  of  the  law.  This  bill  gives  it  no  new 
powers  of  supervision  which  are  not  reason- 
ably necessary  to  performing  that  function. 
"The  proposals  made  in  the  blue  paper 
however  wotild  make  iuth  coordination  Im- 


poKiilble.  The  inevitable  result  of  its  j  re- 
posals would  be  that  sooner  cr  lutt-r  the 
separate  units  of  the  system  would  find 
themselves  running  m  all  tliiections  in  pur- 
suit of  their  own  immediate  Interests  and 
there  wotild  be  no  sourf^e  of  supervision 
adequate  to  get  them  ba^k  to  working  to- 
gether as  a  cooperative  organization  We 
believe  that  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
should  h.ive  enough  authority  to  a'«sure  co- 
ordinated administration  of  the  law  m.cl 
we  are  satlsfled  that  the  bill  gives  it  no 
powers  It  doesn't  need  for  that   purposr 

The  bill  does  not.  as  the  blue  pamphlet 
Implies,  give  the  Governed  power  to  deter- 
mine how  much  income  each  as.soclatlon  Is 
to  have 

It  does  not  give  the  Governor  power  to 
control  the  extent  of  farmtr  participation  in 
the  land-bank  system 

It  does  not  take  authorlt^y  to  determine  the 
Issuance  of  b^mds  cut  of  the  hands  of  the 
banks  and  give  It  to  the  Governor.  It  leaves 
that  authority  exactly  whtre  It  is  under  the 
present  law. 

In  fact,  we  cant  see  th^t  it  does  anything 
that  would  lend  to  centralize  control  of  the 
system. 

On  this  whole  question  Cf  centralization  of 
contror  the  blue  pamphlet  is,  in  our  opinion, 
either  Inaccurate  or  un*-ciund.  or  b<>th  It 
tries  so  hard  to  prove  that  the  bill  would 
centralize  control,  when  iU  fact  it  wouldn't, 
that  It  not  onlv  misstates  the  text  and  eflect 
of  the  bill  but  falls  into  making  suggest  ions 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  bill  which  would  M 
likely  to  turn  the  system  Into  a  chaotic  col- 
lection of  local  units^  each  goinK  its  own  way 
without  regard  to  the  national  purpose  of 
the  Farm  Loan  Act 

Besides  its  strained  effort  to  prove  that  the 
bill  would  centralize  contirol  the  blup  pam- 
phlet criticizes  certain  otber  features  cf  the 
bill.  In  these,  also.  It  Is  found  to  mi.'-stale 
the  meaning  of  the  law  or  to  misinterpret 
its  efTect.  and  it  makes  sugRestirns  which  we 
believe  plainly  would  work  Injury  to  the 
banks  and  the  borrowers. 

(a)  Tlie  blue  pamphlet,  says  the  bill  pio- 
vldes  for  making  loans  to  corporations  The 
bill  contains  no  such  provision  and  has  no 
Etich  effect  It  contains  nb  prov;si<  n  author- 
izing the  land  banks  to  make  loans  to  any- 
one. It  leaves  eligibility  for  loans  exactly 
as  It  is  under  the  pre.^ent  law 

(b)  The  blue  pamphlet  objects  to  raising 
the  loan  limit  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgaj,e 
Corporation  Being  a  purely  local  group,  the 
sponsors  of  the  pamphlet  appart-nily  do  not 
appreciate  the  need  for  Commissioner  loans 
in  larger  amounts  in  the  livestock  territory 
or  in  areas  where,  because  of  the  ri.'-ks  in- 
volved, the  land  bank.s  hiwe  not  m.ade  loans. 
There  Is  no  reas-on  for  them  to  fear  that 
Commissioner  loans  made  at  the  higher  rates 
the  bill  would  require  fct  such  loans  would 
drive  the  land  banks  from  the  lending  field. 
Commissioner  loans  would  remain  as  they 
have  been  in  the  pa.st.  higher  risk  higher  cost 
loans  to  meet  credit  neads  the  land  bnnks 
can't  meet. 

(c)  The  blue  paper  sriys  the  bill  should 
provide  for  splitting  profits  50-50  bftween 
the  associations  and  the  banks,  and  says 
thi»t  RssociationR  are  ncW  Impaired  because 
this  has  not  been  dune. 

The  sponsors  of  the  pahiphlet,  who  claim 
by  the  title  of  their  orgen  totion  to  repre- 
sent assryClatlons  must  know  that  under  the 
indemnity  agreements  In  «ffect  between  piEC-' 
tlcally  all  associations  ami  the  banks,  associ- 
ations have  received  full  credit  against  losses 
for  all  profits  on  foreclostd  farms,  and  that 
since  arrangements  have  been  In  effect  no 
association  impairment  ht.s  resulted  or  could 
have  resulted,  from  the  failure  to  credit  the 
association  with  profits  on  foreclosed  farms. 

If  what  the  pamphlet  means  by  thl'^  pro- 
posal that  the  banks  share  profits  50-50  is 
that  tiiey  should  pay  the  associations  half 
of  their  profits  each  year,  regardless  cf  tt-ir 
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condition.  (Jbvlnuslv  thf  '■ncer^t:  n  1^  un- 
^,und  and  r.'.  k'h"  wt-;!  \\Tfck  ■;>■  J;.;i. !•:.■=  aiid 
eventually    t;-.e    'V  torn 

(fi  The  pamphlet  opposes  the  provisions 
rf  thf  bin  for  volunta-v  rieht  adjustment. 
It  disregards  the  fact  Th;»*  those  previsions 
auth'.rize  a  safe.  sei".sibi>-  p.'-  cedure  for  the 
banks  to  liquidate  lrssf<;  which  otherwise 
V,  ■;,  :  J..-  •  !"  ;'.i:.f!:r(!  thrnu^'h  s!u\v. 
exp*:.  =  ;-.•_  f^f  ^;  -'::■«  rr  bankruptcy.  It 
makes  sf;me  .vague  yupge.'^tlon  that  provision 
should  be  m«de  for  pavme  for  losses  in  some 
of  thore  ca.-es  out  •  f  fi  ivernmer.t  funds. 
This  suggestion  Is  n  '  d'fin-.'e  rn  ui'h  '-  d.s- 
clnse  what  Is  pr  p-  sccl  hir  1'  r'.r  irly  irr.pi.cs 
that  the  land-bar.k  sy.'rtom  .■^hviu'.d  nrt  h-.n- 
dle  its  own  los.sf.-<  but  should  keep  running 
l<.)  the  Governmfnt  to  cet  more  m  r.^  y  t  : 
carrv  its  less  fortunate  borrower'^  The  b;'.: 
P'  '..':<-  .1  constructive,  lju-;n' :---;;k^  mctr.  ci 
(f  1:  ;i.('.l.n._'  t!v^-p  rn-rs  wi'h  ut  '.hr^'.v.r.L' 
the  f,ir:>-..  r-  ;S  'ho  l.tt.d  cr  Ir.'.c  ba!.k.-;;p*cy 
ar.'l    -Ai-hcut   n^k\:.z  alir.s  rf    'he  Trt;'.--;:-. 

If  I    The  last  ~'i,.»;,  •■.;■  ;;  i:-,  '\.v  pair.t  i.le"  is 


the 


IV-  fT      r    ■!.   -AS     hf;  wh  :e  ph.l  ^   .  hv 


b€h!:.rt  thp  h.\,e  p.amphlct—cf  _".-;i-p;n:T 
}■%>.<■;  u.'):'  ■•.r  r.j;a:d  t.:!  the  wtll.!:e  cf  ':;.■ 
UnU-ba:.k  .-y-.tt  n;  ■r  it  rs  b'm-.var'  The 
propo.'-al  is  thi--  E  rr  v.er-  \v  u'.ci  be  charged 
the  full  r .-  penent  ■  ver  the  c  -t  ■  f  mcney 
uli:  h.  25  years  of  experience  h.:is  ^ho;vn  the 
bank-  nefci  '■  h'-  rea^c  ;..ib:y  ctrtam  of  mr-et- 
InL'  .1  '^t-  ai  :i  .^  --  .-  l!-.>t(ad  of  leav.r^  avail- 
ab'.-'  ^  :iua  h  ■',  that  -;;:■(. id  a-  ..rtually 
i.ee-.'ed  e,;r!i  v?.ir  t>  nier!  r.^t-  ;;:;'i  L.-.-e?  the 
"pamphle-  pr  p  -<■>  to  pay  a  third  of  It — one- 
half  perce:.'  r:.:i'.'  back  tn  the  associations 
find  thr'-.i'.'h  th' n;  t'l  th.e  b^rr'  ^■"'rs 

Nc-A-  ;.■•  ~  ■^,  •.\h'^'  that  w.ni'.cl  ric  Ii^.  the 
flr'^t  p!  ice  ;'.  u  '..:!  take  a  Third  of  the  b  r- 
rower's  mt'-re^^t  rh.iv-^r  cut  if  his  hands,  ruti 
It  throviih  the  hai.k  .i:.d  th.p  a-sociatic'P  ar.d 
pa;,  :*  b.."k  t  th.i  b'  rr  -^ver  withcut  its  .^rrv- 
In:  uv.\  ii-e{i;l  purpose  v,  h.i'e-.er.  It  wnild 
be  he""'er  t '■  Ic"  th.e  b-  rr  v.er  k-ep  ;•  ;:;  the 
fir-t  place 

B  '^-.dis  the  hi-^f^ry  of  the  lar.d  b.ii.k?  slicws 
that  over  th.e  y.v.rs  th.ey  have  had  to  have  a 
spread  (f  r^  percent  to  be  sure  of  covering 
cost-  and  1,  .-.scs  Tliey  havei.'t  had  that 
n;uch  fr  tr.  m.-;  rest.  Wh-at  they  h.,vi.:i't  h.id 
fr  'in  ;:.*cret  \r.  the  p.i~t  has  been  n.  ,d.  i:p 
by  Iree  G  ven.ir.cnt  capital.  T:,e  h.V.  pro- 
po.ses  to  put  th.cni  rn  th.cir  i  w  n.  fret  .md 
piiabh^  ;h.o:r.  '  p.iy  then  ow:;  w.iy  To  do 
that  they  are  likely  to  r.c:^d  th.e  lui;  1^ 
percent  in  some  nre.t.-  a'  -oir.e  thn.'S  7h-> 
bi!!  provides  that  an.y  part  cf  it  th.ey  dcu  t 
jo^d  th^'v  shall  pay  ba- k  each  year  to  the 
8S6(.)ciatiuns  and  through  them  to  the  bor- 
rowers It  would  cost  the  borrowers  no  mere 
than  is  needed  to  run  the  system,  but  would 
give  the  bank.-  and  the  as.>-oclations  enough 
inc.  ro.e  f  '  k'-ep  th.cin  o;-.  .i  Mumd  b.i-;s 

To  nq-airc-  tiie  banks  as  a  fix- d  charge  to 
pav  ba>  k  w;th.  ut  n-m..:  it  a  •h-.rd  cf  this 
necessary  a:;.,  u:.*  a-  the  hau-c  pL;mph;lct  pro- 
poses, would  .1.  .(.1  ;;k(  111.  ),  .1  to.h.cr  nun  the 
banks  cr  s«.r.d  them  scurrying  to  th.e  Trras- 
ury  forhand-i  iits  ic  hold  the  .-ys'ein  t.  .;fthcr 

It  IS  di^.ciilt  t.)  ima<,'ine  what  motives  ccu'.d 
fos'cr  a  .-u_-ce-".o;i  such  as  the  c::e  made  in 
the  b'.ue  p.mr.'h.let  unless  i:  nv.cht  be  that 
citlicr  th.e  spon.-ors  of  the  pamphlet  don't 
iinder-Mnd  uhat  the  requirements  of  the 
BVvtem  are  ar.d  h  w  the  bill  w\  uld  meet  them, 
cr  that  they  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
s.  iio.ioe-<  r  the  sNs'em  merely  Ir.  crder  to 
be  able  t  -,  I'.ai.d  back  t  :  their  borrowers  each 
year  a  fixed  am  iii.t  winch  if  that  s  all  ifs  to 
be  used  tor  thev  ir.i^lit  as  well  let  the  bor- 
rower keep  Tilcy  uiultl  just  be  taking  it 
t:  ..  l.im  with  L.ne  li.tnd  and  giving  it  back 
V. .' ..    the  other. 

The  pamphlet  -peuks  of  many  tilings,  in- 
cluding communiMii  and  ?' rf d  m.  dictator- 
ship and  threats  cf  w.ir  It  is  Gh-Rmlt  to  see 
wha^  these  have  to  do  with  anyth.ir.g  it  is 
talking  about  but  the  :  set  th.. :  they  are 
dragged  into  the  discus.s.on  does  shew  the 
Irreipciisifcle  zeal  cf  the  effort  made  in  the 


pamphlft  tc  dei.y  in  farn^crs  the  advantages 
this  bill  would  bring  to  them,  unless  the 
pamphlet's  sponsors  succeed  in  wrecking  '.he 
pre.sent  cooperative  partnership  between  the 
Government  and  the  farmers,  and  manage  to 
substitute  control  by  what  they  call  confer- 
ences of  representatives  of  farm-loan  asso- 
ciations. Perhaps  the  conference  at  Chi- 
cago at  which  the  blue  pamphlet  says  it  was 
written  was  the  kind  cf  conference  they 
have  in  mmd. 

It  is  significant  that  the  group  that  issued 
the  blue  pamphlet  now  favors  the  main  fea- 
tures cf  the  bill  Not  more  than  a  year  ago 
It  actively  opposed  many  of  the  same  provi- 
sions the  pamphlet  now  says  it  approves.  As 
It  points  out  on  its  last  pagei 

"Tlie  bill  would  pay  the  borrowers  back 
what  they  paid  for  their  stock  and  would 
tree  the  banks  and  the  associations  from 
r  ■strictioiis  which  have  prevented  them  from 
p.ivlng  dividends  in  the  past. 

Tt  would  provide  a  definite  income  for 
the  associations  and  provide  other  means  of 
k"fp!nK  them  solvent 

■  It  would  cure  the  separation  of  associa- 
tion membership  from  ownership  of  the 
land  and  keep  them  together  in  the  future. 

•  It  would  {)rovlde  foi  joint  sharing  of 
lo.s.^es  between  the  banks  and  the  associa- 
tions. 

"It  ■.vculcl  guarantee  3'j  percent  Interest 
until  Julv  1.  ii>i6.  and  tie  the  rate  there- 
after  to   the  cost   of   money. 

"It  would  provide  for  dividends  on  a  pa- 
trcio;i;e  basis. 

•It  would  assure  closer  cooperation  by  the 
banks  with  associations  and  borrowers 
through  advisory  committees. 

■  It  would  prohibit  possible  abuses  of  the 
power  to  t.ke  ch  flclency  judgments. 

It    would    provide   for    variable    payment 
rates  to  meet  trying  times." 

These  advantages  that  the  bill  would 
brine  to  the  system  the  blue  pamphlet 
points  out  The  bill  would  bring  other  ad- 
vanta-res  too.  but  these  are  enough  to  make 
It  clear  that  what  the  blue  pamphlet  really 
docs  IS  to  -say  that  this  bill  Is  a  good  thing 
for  the  borrowers,  for  the  associations,  and 
for  tlie  banks    and  should  be  enacted. 


Newspaper   Protests    False   Publicity    R^ 
leases  of  Fight  for  Freedom,  Inc. 
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HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOtTii     l^K     T  \ 

IX  THE   HOL\-E  OF  olEPT.Z.-EXT.XTIVES 


Mriday.  .V  .:\  "lOt-,-  3    VJil 


EDITOri.AL    FROM     THE    MITCHELL 
li    D.^K  :    O.XZL'TTE 


Mr.  MUXDT.  iMr.  Sp-  aker.  the  Wash- 
inston  Times-Herald  in  its  issue  of  Mon- 
day, Ocrcber  13.  caiiieci  a  most  interest- 
ins  and  ruvtaling  report  cf  what  tock 
plac''  at  the  national  convention  of  Fight 
For  Fret'dcm.  Inc.,  wnich  was  apparently 
held  in  Wushmcton  on  the  preceding  day 
or  days.  The  nation.il  chairman  of  that 
organization  us  repcited  as  having  told 
the  60  deh^eat^'s  who  attended  that  con- 
vention the  time  ha;  ccnic  to  quit  trying 
to  influence  Aniciica  to  cn'-:r  *h-?  war  by 
an  appeal  to  reason  and  judgnu-nt    and 


that  it  wis  now  important  to  utilize  an 
appeal  toi  emotion  in  an  effort  to  make 
American^  "fighting  mad"  and  to  "arouse 
the  bloodpust  in  a  disappointingly  peace- 
ful land."  All  in  all  the  news  story  which 
John  O Dbnncll  and  Doris  Fleescn  wrote 
in  reportirg  the  behind  the  scenes  activi- 
ties of  this  unprecedented  conference 
was  most  ^-evealing  concerning  the  tactics 
which  we|-e  to  be  employed  in  the  weird 
busine."^s  if  selling  war  to  America. 

But.  Mt.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  discush  this  convention  of  Fight  for 
Freedcm,  Inc..  or  the  methods  which  it 
approved  in  the  job  which  it  has  under- 
taken. Ijam  sure  that  any  Americ'an  de- 
siring to  fead  the  entire  story  can  secure 
a  copy  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
by  sending  a  nickel  or  a  dime  to  this 
newspaper  in  this  city.  I  take  the  floor 
today  sin  ply  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
rcsu  ts  of  this  new  program  as 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Ihe  editor  of 
the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Gazette,  one  of  the 
influential  newspapers  published  in  South 
i"he  publisher  of  this  newspaper 
to  be  chairman  of  the  di-aft 
his  county  so  he  has  unusually 
close  coiitact  with  the  young  men  in 
Uncle  &  m's  armed  forces  whom  this 
committeje  would  now  like  to  send  cff  to 
fisht. 
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Gazette    of 


FIGHT    FOR    FREEDOM 

the     numerotjs    emergency-borne 

is    one    known    as    Fight    for 

Some  months  ago  the  Gazette  in 

vith    other    South    Dakota    news- 

ived    a    bundle    of   literature    and 

king   support    of    the    organiza- 

name  sounded  appealing,  but  we 

the  habit  of  hooking  up  with  a 

wrote    to   the   national    chairman 

Ization    for    more    definite    in- 


oi^an 

two  paragraphs  from  that  letter. 
only  one  of  inquiry  i 
,•   Fight    for   Freedom.   Inc.,   is   of 
and   proper   intent,   but   you   are 
newspapermen    too    much    when 
t  their  promise  of  support  with- 
g  Just  what  they  are  to  support, 
definite  tv-pe  of  a  crusade  for  free- 
re  asking  them  to  make.     •     •     • 
nt    to    crusade    for    freedom,    but 
to  know  who  is  doing  the  crusad- 
us,  and  In  what  manner  and   to 
end." 

a  news  release  from  Fight  for 

declaring     that     the     organization 

immediate  United  States  partici- 

the  war."  and  lists  a  number  of 

a  newspapers  as  having  taken  the 

n  forming  a  South  Dakota  chapter. 

ludes  the  Mitchell  Gazette. 

writing  a  letter  of  protest  to  the 

"Ight  for  Freedcm.  because  we  have 

any  part   in   organizing  a  South 

iipter,   and   more   important   than 

se  we  do  not  favor  what  is  now 

s  the  objective  of  the  organization: 

e    tJnited   States   pmrticipatton    in 


flrite 
co;  nes 


IfOt 


n: 


a  X 


rn£ 


objective  was  listed  In  the  early 

concerning  which  we  WTote  for  fur- 

atlcn.  it  was  so  secluded  that  this 

not  see  it:  for  had  we  known  that 

the   objective,    we    wouldn't    even 

time  to  Inquire. 

t  for  Freedom  not  mailed  out  this 

ws  release  Msting  so-called  South 
sj^onscrs.   we   would   net   have   gone 

detail  In  this  editorial;  probably 
jave  even  mentioned  It.  Hcwovcr. 
release  may  appear  in  some  South 
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Dakota  newspapers,  we  w  .i.t  to  make  our  po- 
Bltion  clear 

The  Giizette  does  not  favor  the  Fight  for 
Freedom  s  objective — "Immedlat*  United 
States  participation  in  the  war,"  and  Is  not 
taking  any  part  in  establishing  a  chapter  of 
the  organtzatlcD  in  this  State  to  further  tbat 
objective. 


The  Lights  \re  Goin?  Out  Alon?  the 
Potjniac  -  An  Editorial  Si£;niftcant 
Enough  to  be  Careiully  Considred  by 
Those  Selecting  the  Pulitzer  Prize-Win- 
ning  Editorial   of   1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  y 

HON.  KARL  E.  ^:UNDT 

OF    SOUTH    D.^K'  J\ 

IN  THE  ko'.>;e  cf  f.epresent.^tives 


Monday.  Novevibcr  2,  1941 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE     SIOUX      F.MJLS 
iS   DAK  )   DAII  Y  ARGUS-L£ADER 


Mr.  Ml  xnr.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  and  the  Congress  one  of  the  most 
significant  ecitonals  of  our  generation. 
In  it  will  be  found  abundant  food  for 
thought  for  e'.-ery  citizen  desirous  cf  de- 
voting his  efforts  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  (,f  our  way  of  life  in  our 
sphere  of  inf!uence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  m*  t  the  author  of  this  edi- 
torial, who  is  %e(l  C.  Christcpherson,  of 
the  Sioux  Fa  "Is  iS.  Dak.)  Daily  Argus 
Leader,  the  leading  and  largest  mws- 
paper  in  the  two  Dakota^.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher.son  has  just  returned  to  South  Da- 
kota after  spending  the  better  part  of  a 
week  in  Washington,  conferring  with 
many  Gcvcmment  officials,  consulting 
with  interventionists  and  noninterven- 
tionists  alike,  and  bringing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment scene  the  unbiased  judgment  of 
a  man  Ions  trained  in  reporting  affairs 
of  state  and  in  weighing  their  impact 
upon  the  destiny  of  this  Republic.  When 
the  permanent  history  of  this  era  is 
studied,  this  editorial  by  Mr.  Christoph- 
erson  will  be  read  by  students  of  history 
and  referred  to  by  men  who  are  yet  un- 
bcTn  as  presenting  a  ccpent  and  lucid 
interpretation  of  what  is  happening  to 
America  in  this  dark' hour. 

Mr.  Christopherson  is  him.self  a  veteran 
of  the  World  War.  His  connection  with 
war  is  not  limited  to  contact  with  the 
term  through  editorials  and  articles 
coming  from  the  typev.-riter  of  a  talented 
writer;  it  is  not  limited  to  an  ability  to 
sperk  the  term  with  proper  inflection  in 
impasisioned  public  address  nor  to  being 
able  to  project  ideas  about  it  through  the 
comfortable  safety  of  a  radio  microphone 
cr  from  the  vantage  point  of  sitting  be- 
hind a  maho;;any  dc.'^k.  Mr.  Chnstcph- 
erson  knows  about  war  from  having  been 
a  soldier  in  tlie  last  World  War.  His 
conclusion?  following  his  close  observa- 
tions in  Washington  therefore  '?ke  on 
added  importance  since  they  come  from 


a  man  who  not  only  knows  war  but  who 
also  ranks  high  among  America's  closest 
obsen*ers  and  wisest  commentators 
alxiut  t>oth  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
Among  other  things,  this  remarkablo 
editorial  by  Mr.  Christopherson  should 
go  far  to  convince  fair-minded  men  that 
the  Middle  West  is  also  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica and  that  insight  into  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs  is  net  limited  to  editorial 
writers,  speakers,  and  radio  commenta- 
tors living  on  the  coastal  fringes  and  in 
the  great  cities  of  this  country.  For  too 
long,  too  much  attention  has  been  paid 
by  too  many  to  the  observations  and  com- 
ments cf  a  comparatively  few  Govern- 
ment analysts  living  in  a  provincially 
small  section  of  this  Republic. 

IFrom  the  Sioux  Palls  (S  Etek.)  Dally  Argvis- 
Leader ] 

The  Lights  Abe  Going  Oi.t  Along  the 
Potomac 

We  have  Jxist  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
world's  most  beautiful  city — the  American 
Capital 

Despite  the  confusion  and  the  turmoil,  its 
beauty  still  radiate?:.  The  stately  elms,  the 
majestic  public  buildings,  the  broad  boule- 
vards, the  gently  rolling  Potomac,  the  im- 
pressive niemorials,  the  attractive  homes, 
churches.  schi.ols,  and  colleges,  and  the  many 
wooded  areas  now  being  transformed  into  the 
vivid  scarlet  and  rich  brown  of  late  autumn, 
present  one  of  th?  loveliest  visions  to  be  seen 
anywhere. 

It  is  an  ideal  city — a  city  alxiut  which  one 
mlpht  dream  but  never  expect  to  find 

Yet  today  a  dark  cloud  hangs  ever  this  al- 
most perfect  city— an  ominous,  terrifying 
clcud  that  Is  blotting  cut  the  sunshine  and 
the  happiness  that  the  city's  pliysical  aspect 
should   inspire. 

It  is  the  approaching  black-out  of  war,  now 
apparently  so  near  at  hand.  Though  the 
people  of  Washington  live  among  the  beau- 
ties which  we  have  mcniicned.  they  do  not 
see  them.  The  talk  today  is  not  about  the 
gorgeous  ar.d  biilliant  coloring  of  the  trees 
and  the  shrubs  or  the  grand  magnificence  of 
the  civic  structures  that  are  so  uumerous  in 
the  Capital. 

THEY    TALK    ABOUT    W^AB 

Instead,  It  is  about  war — ugly  war  Men 
talk  about  it  on  the  street  corners  Women 
discuss  It  in  bushed  tones  over  their  teacups 

In  the  corridors  and  t..e  meeting  places  of 
the  venerable  Capitol  itself,  the  conversation 
Is  about  war  At  the  White  House,  emissarif^ 
come  and  go  to  discuss  this  one  subject 
Along  Embassy  Row.  on  Massachusetts  Ave- 
ntie.  the  story  is  the  same 

Flying  at)ove  the  broad  surface  of  the  Po- 
tomac are  countless  military  airplane^ 
Along  the  streets  are  men  in  the  uniform  cf 
the  Array,  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
Trundling  through  the  streets  are  Army 
trucks 

To  Bay  that  the  prevalent  Impression  in 
Washingtcn  is  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war 
is  to  state  only  the  obvious. 

The  question  there  is  not  whether  we  will 
boccme  participants  In  the  fcla-.dy  conflict 
overseas,  but   when  we   will  enter. 

The  puestses  en  this  vary  Some  say  we  will 
be  in  the  wr.r  beff^re  Christmas.  Others  place 
next  spr.ng  as  the  date. 

Th^se  who  stil!  bcheve  that  we  can  remain 
alocf  are  distinctly  In  the  minority.  They 
constitute  a  valiant  band,  however,  who  are 
fighting  vigorously  and  res-urcefully  to  pre- 
vent their  Nation  trom  becoming  involved  in 
whTt  they  feci  will  be  a  horrible  and  de- 
structive holocaust. 

VIsrTING    IN    WAJSHINGTON 

We  have  been  reviewing  cur  own  observa- 
tions after  a  solid  week  of  interviews  and 
discussions  In  the  Canital  City.     We  talked 


w:'f-i  Srnators  Rrd  K  pr' •-»  tt  i' .  vrs  \\  ,'  .i-- 
tended  one  of  Prrsidr:;'  R-^*-"'  ■  ^  p"  s 
coiiferences.  We  visited  v  rlu  ...f>  Wi  t....ta 
nt  thi  British  and  the  Gtrman  Embassies. 
We  reviewed  the  situatuni  with  long-tin.e 
students  of  go\ernnient  whcse  opinions  we 
respect. 

And.  too.  we  went  agiin  tc  .Arltngrnn 
Cemetery,  there  to  see  The  Tm^.'^  '  ".e 
Unknown  Soldier  of  the  First  Work!  W..r  We 
studied  once  mere  the  inscription  on  its 
face — "Here  rests  In  hi*>orrd  glrry  an 
American  soldier  known   b\it   to  Ood  " 

Wc  -^w  the  long  rows  of  small  granite 
markers  in  nearby  pints  of  the  cemeterv' — the 
graves  of  humble  soldiers  with  Inscriptloi.s 
In  mo;  t  instances  recorolniR  their  death*  In 
1918  On  some  of  them  were  frc?h  ♦lowers,  a 
pathetic  revelation  of  sad  tnemorles. 

TTien.  from  the  brond  esplanade  of  the  .NP  - 
mrrial  we  gaz«'d  across  the  Potomac  at  the 
great  Lincoln  Memorial,  at  the  towering 
Washinpton  Monument,  at  the  huce  don-.i  of 
the  Capitol,  and  nt  the  rtew  JeiTerson  Me- 
morial 

These  reflected  i  le  past— the  virtues  of 
great  statesmen  and  the  development  of  the 
American  way.  Under  the  (dome  of  the  C:fpl- 
tol  that  marked  the  hon/cn  democracy  had 
been  vitahwd  and  establibhed. 

Lt'd  by  the  men  whose  lOeinory  the  monu- 
ments honored,  the  people  had  passed 
through  great  crises  in  American  history. 

AT  THE  PRKCinct  AGAIN 

The  L^nkncwn  Soldier  »nd  his  comrades 
who  rest  In  Arlington  cannot  «peak  tod.y 
Their  voices  have  been  silpnced  Th(\  pr^i 
the  supreme  penalty  in  a  fcar  across  thi  Ai- 
lantic — a  war  In  which  out  participation,  we 
decided  In  the  cold,  calm,  and  dreary  days 
that  followed,  was  unwl.«5e 

Now  again  we  are  ;•  ■'  •  prtclpic'  We 
wondpr-xi.  as  we  8to«->d  i  •  .A;,  .'ton  wh  •''!! 
there  would  be  soon  another  Unknown  Soldier 
Tomh  and  other  long  rows  of  small  tablets  on 
the  gentle  slopes  of  its  hlUtldes 

THE  TRAGEDT  OF  OtR  YtARS 

As  we  write  these  lines  we  are  not  opti- 
mistic. We  left  Waiaiingl^u  with  a  disUnct 
sens*    of    foreboding. 

Dark  days,  we  feel,  Ue  aHead 

It  1*  not  pleasant  to  be  pes-simittx  It  > 
much  nicer  to  gratp  a  strai*-  of  optinusu.  .>..d 
cling  to  it. 

But  we  gain  nothing  b)  beliig  otlier  than 
rca:ist.c  1 

Our  conclusions  are  thepe: 

1  Our  generation  is  In  Ihe  twilight  era  of 
democracy  I 

2.  We  are  being  pushed! unnecessarily  into 
the  most  terrible  war  In  ftlstory. 

3  Our  fate  1:=  in  the  hainds  of  a  burgling, 
InefBclent,  and  deceptive  l^adminlstratlon. 

There  is  hope,  to  be  fcurq.  There  Is  hope  as 
long  as  the  flint  light  of  civilized  Intelligence 
continues  to  glow  in  the  titar  s  of  men  This 
light  has  never  b'en  eTtlnJulshed  and  thoi'gh 
its  rays  have  faltered  through  lone  peiirds  In 
history  it  has  always  flared  brightly  again 

We  confront  now,  nrviirtlieless,  the  pr"£- 
pect  that  this  llcht  will  be  dim  for  the  re- 
mainder of  our  peneratloe 

If  we  have  the  vigor  ancl  the  initiative  that 
should  be  out  Inherltatxle  we  can  avert  a 
calamity,  but  we  are  not  too  confident  that 
we  will. 

DrRANT  S  PESSIMISM 

Wf  did  not  hear  Dr  Wfil  D  irai.t  th''  phl- 
Icsopher,  when  he  spcke  In  S  oux  Fi«lls,  but 
we  had  the  prtvllrge  of  heftrm.?  him  give 
virtually  the  same  Bddre«s  in  Chicago. 

Many  have  said  he  whs  too  pe-^s-lmlstlc. 
Perh.ips  he  was  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
he  iB  an  eminent  scholar— ►a  man  whcse  writ- 
ings have  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
world  He  knows  the  pa.'-t  and  intorprets  the 
future  en  the  basis  of  hte  bread  knowledge. 

We.  too,  for  that  matter  are  rtluctant  to 
accept  his  dreariest  conclusions.  He  le*!* 
that  the  people  are  too  ntady  to  drft  al.T.g 
With  circumstances.    We  pre  not  so  Inclined, 


> 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


At  iea'*  vi;r'  h^^v  rhp  In.prr-^ion  that  th-Te 
Ls  mrrp  ■.:-.n,  pr:.-ii  :,•  t;.  v:eh"  m  this  section 
cf  »;i<^  Nr.  :.  •'.  •:;  :.-.  ti-,?  .ir  :i~  w.'h  ^-h:";'.  h:' 
Is  XV.   :,;   f.irr..::  .: 

:  i; r  i r. ^ n s ; ' '. ' ' n 

Before  our  vi-:;.  ■  v<-~  !.,••..  r- :;(-;• -~  d.-mrx:- 
racy  is  passlns'  VV.-  w.r.iiud  t!;:  S  ;picir.e 
C<iurt  In  session  In  Wa.-hi!.s'  .:.  S  .1: 'ti  n 
the  stately  building  that  hcu-,  -  ;hr  C^  ;;:•  v.e 
taw  the  black-robed  JustiCf.-  ;i.-  ;';.!  y  l.-'tifd 
to  the  arguments  ol  a  Ltavi  :  B  .:  -i.e  .-hoe 
was.  a  very  big  one  for  V.\v  l;f '.e  f cc :  wliich  It 
now  contains.  T  ci<iv  r.  ;-  P:t~:n-v.-  Roose- 
velt •=  Ccurt 

.^  !■  v  reels  away  we  sat  In  tho  -z -.'.l  rle--  of 
tlif  S  :.rf  ;ind  the  Hou>e  I'.nl  w.:*-'  •  ild  by 
an  Infi  r"  t -i  !i...:i  '  h.  r  Prt-idt.'  F-i  ,  =evelt 
could  cb;aii.  .1  c>  l.ir.r:  :.  r,'  v>  ar  r\;;  of  this 
Coi;Kress  nc:-  ;;  he  citinai.cU  d  .:  a:.c'.  applied 
h:-  f..::  ;:r. --.r- 

II-.'  ■    v.t'  .'.-/.icl  in  -uri  r>i'    ■'clc--  a  major- 
ity really  believe  we  -h'juld  ci^er  the  war?" 

"1  doubt  It."  said  ciir  informnn*.  •'but  the 
Prf"=ident  can  control  croii  h  M.'mbrrs  to 
pwir,_'  th*»  V'  ^p  h!«  v-iV  He  d  •  :.'t  want  to 
n-k  r  r  ;•  t*.  r-h  i;:.':!  he  \-  -lire  of  cbtain- 
\\.i  ,1  ;.!r_-.'  \T.  )  :;ty  H-  -  :.i:'.'t  =;et  that  now." 
r?.E-:rr.".':   rmo'^f-.  h,t  .s  or,JECTi\'E 

A*. 'I  *h  ~  ni  i'    IT'.  rh.i'ir-'P *h.-  .A'l^*  ri'^3!i  die* 

t.T    r     ;-    roi.v;;;red    th.,it    we    ni",-'    destroy 
Hit''  r  >i*  almo-^t  any  CM-t 

He  i.s  ?o  cerr-im  nf  thi.-  that  he  is  wilhne  to 
deceive  the  American  people  to  n'.ake  them  fc:- 
ll.^f-  -h.r   h-   ;-  :i   i.r 

The  r^'  id  ■■  ■'.  decf  pt .i  n  i.-  cl-- .ir,  a  t.v.t 
re.,d:  y  :h'-   •r.i'ic! 

Th.e  ;-.r-T  r- p  r'  ir.  the  t  r;;.d:;.r.-  c'  *he 
dc'~*rcyf'r  G-'-^  --.iid  th  i'  <-he  h.;;i  b^'  :.  w.i;.- 
t'.  !:ly  H'M  ked  I:  w,i^  riiiV  \.\' ex  'h.a*  'he 
rf!i;i,il  N  r,  V  rtp  r'— and  the  tr.idit  ..n.-  >  !  the 
N.iw  h-ipt;.:v  r  n-.pel  the  truth —p-ii.'ed  c'.;* 
that  the  G'--':r  v,,;s  cfX'peratini;;  witii  a  Br;*.-h 
a;rpl.i:.(>  ;:i  '!.e  pur-'.iit  oi  th"  --'ihmir::.' 
The  i»:rp:,i!--  wt-  dr^ppii^s'  d>p'h  hcmb^  en 
th.e  >n'.>:r..ir:''P  wh.de  th;e  d^-'ioyrr  v.m.-  radio- 
l.'-.S  h-T  p   -;*:    n 

Th.rr..  .i^i;:'.  W''  ',ve:-e  t  >:d  tliat  the  de.-trover 
Krar-iy  hid  heen  at'ackeri  wi'h  lit  r- .•-  •-. 
Later,  'hr  tuh  th'>  rtfinal  N  ivv  rtp-^rt.  we 
leaiiKd  t...i-  -h-  Kri--y  h.ad  rii-hcd  to  the 
aid  cf  .T  Br;':.-h  c  t'.v  y  that  wa-;  ■'■.eispd  In 
a  battle  -.vi^h  G( mun  Hihina::;>  -  I-  h.id 
drcpprd  -e-.er.,l  dep'h.  br:;.h<  ;:■.  th--  rcu:.-e 
cf   th--   a"'    rk  h-fir-  1*  wa-   tcrped   -d 

A  per-.":-.  :;  y.aive  mdeod,  if  he  as.-umes 
t!-.a*  "h--  i\i".  .''.iry  of  Th.i-e  a'tacks  wa«  not 
ki>'  -a:',  t,-  the  Nivv  D-partment  shortly  after 
the  i:-.c;d- f."-  But  they  were  withheld  for 
an  rhv;    ti>  pur;'   .--e 


N    \\   u 


bT  incident — the  ?i!:k  r.i 


cf  t:ie  Un.t.d  5t..'-i  dt?tr 'ver  Rci.'bcn  Janic,;. 
The  adn-.:r.>tr.i' :.  r.  i>  t> -Ider  t--day.  however. 
1'  apparei'.tiy  iH'..e',-s  'hat  tiie  .American  pe^^- 
ple  have  heen  .sufficiently  sr.ts  r.rd  'o  'h.e  -AMr 
propaitar.da  t)  e.ccep'  ti^.e  f.-c*.-;  It  1-  frr  '.y 
adm.i'ted  th.at  the  R.  ^'h'i  y,;":,s  w.;-  en- 
gnjed    ::-.  ~c    Tiv.'y   riu'v 

And  It  w..-  Pr  -idri'.t  Roosevelt  himself 
whi>  told  iLs  a  .-hort  while  ago  that  "convoys 
mean  shcctine,  and  shootine  mean-  war" 

""  U  H  \T    CAN    riE    DrNF  ' 

We  are  n  •  re  ni-nm- i-rv;  ntionl-t  n  w  Than 
V  f  we-e  Nt  r  '  vs  e  w-.r.t  t  a  \Va>;nr.::t  ."n  — 
n;.^:e  v  ':.v:;,c-;i  than  i  v-t  that  cur  i:a':r:ial 
w^lhce  re'p.r.-e-  th...:  we  keep  :,  tr  cf  :;.■;•  war. 

T,i  ti;  -■■  vhi  -hare  cur  vie'.^- — a:td  ";' 
kn-  \v  th.iv  .!:-■  r.uir.e:  eu= -~\i.e  can  only  sug- 
gest that  th.-  v  cor.tinu-  th.eir  rt.rijtance  to 
Jnvcl\emeni  Th.s  u:-h  h.  'pe  cf  reniainlitg  cut 
cf  '\\:  war  Is  al:r..^-t  z-  he.  a  ir.wi  possibility 
ronimn.-^  If  that  p-s=ibility  cm  be  vitalized". 
It  may  be  naade  efTtctl.e 

-A-s  a  ccui-e  of  r.ctn-n.  we  ?u:s:e#r  th.a:  let- 
ters be  sent  to  individual  Members  ,.'1  C:;.- 
gre-s  and  t  i  the  Frtsidiur  hun-el:  Bu'  ;  er- 
ponal  u:*:'ranci<  alone  will  net  be  encuch 
Or^ai'.i/i'd  f*^  ::  is  r-qured  Tlie  Amer;,a 
Fir^i    C    n.mittie    Cv'.it ir.ues    to    be    t;-.e    m.^^t 


vijilar.t  a-sichi":''n  ded:^a'fd  f  keep.r.g  the 
Univd  St.a*e-.  ■•  ut  cf  •  h--  w.ir  Under  the 
leadership  cf  Ccc.  R  b-rt  E  \V  id.  cf  Chi- 
cago, chairm.an,  it  c  n'lnues  to  function 
vigorou-ly      Sup;>rt   ;t 


Threatened  Strike  in  Captive  Coal  Pvlines 


EXTENSION    Or    REMARK: 


HON.  STYLES  BRICGES  . 

F  Mc,'.-  H>:.:p.iHir.z 
IN    T?iE    SFNAIK    OF   THE    UNITED   STATFS 


Tu-^duu.  .%':,•','>'-  4    legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  21).  1941 


state.m:-::t  nv  fi.-N    rivLti  bridges, 

CF    Nh'.V    H  ^.MPSHIItE 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     M:     P:?sident.  I  ask 

I'.nanimou.s  con.scnl  \v  i:.i\e  inserted  in 
!h  '  Api':-  i.d.x  of  the  Record  a  statement 
liiad  '  bv  me  relative  to  John  L.  Lewis  and 
th.'-^  threatened  capti'.'e  coal-mine  strike. 
TioiP  b-ii;:  no  objection,  the  state- 
n.t  r^.:   \va<  oicitrtd  tc   be  printed   in  the 

?'.EC    FD     a,S   lOllCW-Sl 

JOHN    ;      LEV.CS  THr.IATFN--   'TRIKE  RESUMPTION 

7F:  •  --      N\-i:     N-t       IfFCNSE      MErlATIGN     BOARD 

c  \ct:',e  cos:  mini-:  wo-.kers  will  quit  again 
IF  r-o-ARn  faHs  to  oRat^iT  rrw'is'  closed-shop 
d:.m.\ncs 

John  h  Iy.<.:  h.is  served  notice  on  the  Na- 
tional Deiensc  Mediation  Board  that  if  he  is 
not  given  a  favorable  Board  recommendation 
for  a  closed  shop  in  the  captive  coal  mines 
c  L-e  the  strike  In  the  mines  will  be  resumed, 
recardless  of  Its  effect  on  the  defense  program. 

Lewis  threatened  a  sirike  resumption  in  a 
clo.sed  meptir^  of  the  Bourd  on  Monday  after- 
noan.  No  announcement  of  the  threat  was 
given  the  press  by  Chairman  Davis  In  his 
ceiiL^rcd  summary  of  the  proceedings. 

Tellmz  the  full  Eoard.  in  the  presence  of 
Ind.i-'.y  represeiitatives.  of  the  certainty  of  a 
stMfC.  in  cu5e  of  an  unfavorable  Board- deci- 
sion Le'.us  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
w.i-i  pjwerless  to  prevent  such  action.  Only 
a  r.aticnal  convention  of  some  3.000  district 
Uiuted  Mine  Workers  delegates  could  prevent 
resumption  of  the  strike,  Lewis  said.  Taking 
the  statement  at  its  face  value,  the  Nation  is 
witnessing  the  intrlguins^  spectacle  cf  John  L. 
Lt^wi5  being  able  to  personally  call  a  strike 
but  being  powerless  to  stop  It. 

No  one.  including  members  cf  the  Media- 
tion Board,  is  f(iplcd  by  Lewis'  statem.cnt. 
Everyone  knows  that  Lewis  runs  the  affairs 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  fxactly  as  he 
pleases.  If  he  desired  to  do  so.  he  could  stop 
the  strike  at  any  time. 

V.'h.a:  Mr.  Lewis  was  doing  was  telling  the 
B  .,r.;  :::  no  uncertain  terms  that  It  must 
rule  h.i-  V.  iv  m  the  closed-shon  controversy 
or  that  hj  was  ready  to  halt  defense  produc- 
tion throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  not 
attem.pting  to  help  the  Beard  arri,ve  at  a 
decision  on  tlie  nierits  cf  the  closed-shop 
case.  He  was  at  the  meeting,  he  made  It 
abundantly  plain,  to  tell  the  Board,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Coni^ress.  soldiers 
in  camp,  sailers  at  sea.  anxious  fathers  and 
n.  -li'ir:  in  the  homes,  and  everyone  else 
in  til?  United  States,  that  he  was  above  all 
lave  th?.t  h:^  cared  not  a  whit  whether  the 
cit»ii:.-e  pr  crrim  went  forward  or  not.  and 
tha*  he  wa-  coine  to  have  hi?  way  regardless 
Cf    wh.a:    happened    tc    the    N..:icn    and    Its 


was  "Steamroner"  Lewis  again 
to  starnpede  Government  repre- 
nto  glvlne   hini  control  over  the 

workers  which  he  had  net  been 
by  lawful  means  or  by  voluntary 


people.     It 

attempttnj 

sentatlves 

destinies 

able  to  get 

action. 

A  persls  cnt  story  In  circulation  declares 
that  a  mi  Jorlty  cf  the  Board.  In  order  to 
appease  hf.  r.  Lewis,  is  about  to  reverse  the 
recent  ref  i  isal  of  the  Board  panel  to  recom- 
mend a  cl!  sed  shop  in  the  mines.  I.  for  one, 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Lewis  Is  going  to 
be  able  tc  bluff  the  whole  Board  into  re- 
versing th ;  ■decision  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  th  t  panel 

I  do  no  share  the  cplnion.  for  instance, 
that  the  two  American  Federation  cf  Labor 
Board  me  nbers  are  going  supinely  to  put 
aside  th?i  •  convictions  merely  to  quiet  Mr 
Lewis.  Tl  e  American  Federation  cf  Labor 
has  never  nsisted  on  a  univeisal  closed  shop, 
and  manj  of  its  prominent  mcmters  have 
severely  ci  itlcized  efforts  cf  Congress  cf  In- 
dustrial O -ganizations  leaders  to  impose  the 
closed  shcp  on  industry  by  threatening  to 
interfere  vith  the  defense  program.  Fur- 
thermore, as  a  practical  consideraticn,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stands  to  lose 
too  much  If  It  thus  encourages  further  Con- 
gress of  Ii  duitrial  Crfranizations  closed-shcp 
raids  on  American  Federation  cf  Labor  crafts 
In  coal.  St  'el.  and  other  mass  industries. 

Other  deciding  ballots  will  be  cast  by  the 
three  men  bers  of  the  Beard  chosen  to  rcpre- 
.sent  the  |  ubllc.  Messrs  Davis.  Graham,  and 
Wyzanski  Surely  these  'hree  men  know  hew 
the  major  ty  of  the  publ.c  feel  on  this  Issn.e. 
If  they  do  not.  thr»y  have  cnly  to  refer  to  the 
recent  N.iticn-wlde  Gallup  poll.  This  poll 
shewed  thit  77  percent  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed Wire  opposed  to  the  closed  shop. 
Thirteen  ]  ercent  were  fcr  it.  and  10  percent 
had  no  c  pinion  on  it.  Hence  the  public 
stands  6  io  1  against  the  recommendations 
for  wliich  Mr.  Lewis  Is  clamoring. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  public  members 
and  some  of  the  labor  organization  members 
of  the  Board  are  going  to  have  patriotism  and 
courage  e:iough  to  support  the  panel  report 
of  the  Eoi  rd  and  to  stand  firmly  against  the 
blustering  and  bullying  cf  one  man.  When 
this  is  doae.  the  issue  will  go  right  back  to 
the  Whit?  House,  where  it  belcngs.  The 
President  knows  what  kind  of  legislation  Is 
needed  to  meet  this  and  similar  situations, 
and  he  ca  i  get  it  in  a  minute  If  he  will  ask 
for  It. 


The   .American   Case 


EXtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  LiSTl^  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  Senate  op  the  u.vited  states 


Tuesday 


Mo 


November  4  (legislative  day  of 
nday.  October  27).  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    WALTZ!?    LIPPMANN 


Mr.  Hp-L.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Luc.^sl,  In  his  very  eloquent  and  nble 
addres.s,  has  referred  to  the  sinking  of  the 
Robin  A$oor.  In  that  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  excellent 
article  which  appears  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  written  by  Mr.  Walter 
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Ldppmann.  rntitlt  d  Tlie  Anv  ric.^.ti  Case." 
The  article  givt^s  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  sinking  of  the  Robin  Moor. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Post    of    November 
4    19411 

T     A-.    AND  Tomorrow 

(By  ^^'alter  Lippmann) 

I        TOT   AMERICAN   CASE 

Hitler  and  the  German  Foreign  Office  pre. 
of  course,  concerned  to  "establish  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  increasing  gravity  of 
German-American  relations"  They  have 
have  much  to  gain  by  the  claim  that  tiie 
United  States  ha?  atte.ckpd  Germany  Their 
own  people  need  to  be  convinced  that  the 
appearance  of  another  powerful  enemy  is 
not  due  to  Hitlei's  act.s.  Their  Italian  allies 
need  to  be  convinced.  TT.e  ground  has  to  be 
prepared  for  invoking  Japanese  intervention 
under  the  Three  Power  Pact  And  r.s  far  as 
possible  they  ne<  d  to  divide  American  opin- 
ion by  festering  the  idea  that  it  is  not  the 
aggression  of  Hitler  but  the  subterfuges  and 
trickery  of  Roosevelt  which  have  led  to  cpen 
hostilities  in  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  merits  the  Nazi  argument  Is  false 
and  withcut  foundation.  But,  because  the 
American  case  has  been  presented  piece- 
meal, because  it  has  never  yet  been  argued 
thoroughly,  the  President  has  exposed  him- 
self, quite  unnecessarily,  to  Nazi  propaganda 
abroad  and  to  misunderstanding  at  home. 
Though  the  polioy  cf  the  American  Govern- 
ment rests  solidly  on  a  foundation  of  law 
and  morals,  and  though  American  policy 
conformiS  squarely  to  Americas  vital  inter- 
ests, the  case  of  the  American  Government 
has  not  yet  been  adequately  stated  It  needs 
to  be  stated.  For  a  clear  conscience  is  neces- 
sary to  effective  action,  and  the  whole  truth 
ifi  the  mightiest  weapon  of  a  free  people. 

Hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  did  no  begin  with  the  incident  of 
the  destroyer  Greer  on  September  4.  or  with 
the  Kearny  Incident  on  October  17,  or  with 
the  sinking  of  the  Revben  James  on  Octo- 
ber 30  In  allowing  that  misleading  impres- 
sion to  go  forth  the  President  has  quite  gra- 
tuitously given  the  Nazi  propaganda  an  open- 
ing which  it  has  eagerly  exploited. 

Hostilities,  in  the  sense  of  shooting,  began 
on  May  21.  1941  when  a  German  submarine 
tank  the  Robtn  Moor  about  half  way  between 
Africa  and  South  America  The  Robin  Moor 
wa-s  an  unarmed  American  merchant  ship, 
not  traveling  in  r.  convoy,  bound  for  Capetown 
and  other  African  ports.  The  Robin  Moor  did 
not  refuse  to  stop  and  did  not  resist  visit  and 
search.  When  the  Robin  Moor  was  destroyed 
the  passengers  and  crew  were  placed  in  open 
lilebcat-s  hundreds  of  nnles  from  land,  and 
the  right  to  radio  the  position  of  their  boats 
or  to  send  an  S  O  S  was  refused.  Only  after 
terrible  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  only  by 
accident,  were  the  survivors  rescued  without 
loss  of  life. 

The  .action  of  the  submarine  commander 
has  never  been  disavowed  by  the  German 
Government  In  fact,  an  eflort  has  been 
made,  in  which  some  American  Senators  have 
Joined,  to  Justify  the  act  on  the  ground  that 
the  Robin  Moor  was  carrying  contraband  of 
war  to  the  enemies  of  Germany.  The  nature 
of  the  ship's  carro  was  Irrelevant.  Under  In- 
ternational law.  under  the  London  Naval 
Treaty,  to  whicli  Germany  adhered  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1939.  €ven  under  the  German  Prize 
Law  Code,  promulgated  September  3,  1939  It 
is  the  rule  that  "the  destruction  of  ves- 
sels •  •  •  Is  admissible  only  if  the  pas- 
sengers, crew,  and  papers  of  the  vessels  have 
been  brought  tc  a  place  of  safety  before  de- 
struction. Ship's  boats  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  place  of  safety  unless  the  safety 


of  passengers  and  crew  under  the  existing 
condition  of  the  sea  and  weatlier  is  assured 
by  the  proximity  of  land  or  the  presence  of 
another  vessel  which  Is  able  to  take  them  on 
board." 

The  Robin  Moor,  tmarmed.  not  in  a  convoy, 
outside  the  American  combat  zone,  outside 
the  German  war  zone,  was  sunk  lawlessly  on 
May  21,  7  weeks  before  the  American  oc- 
cupat.on  of  Iceland,  nearly  4  months  before 
the  American  Navy  was  ordered  to  shoot  at 
Sight  The  fact  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment did  not  disavow  the  act.  but  soueht  to 
justify  It.  established  conclusively  tliat  by 
May  21.  1941.  Hitler  had  ceased  to  recognize 
In  theory  or  to  respect  in  practice  any  right 
of  any  nonccmbatant  upon  the  seas  There- 
after it  became  an  American  right  and  an 
American  duty  to  assume  that  no  American 
ship  could  rely  upon  the  protection  of  inter- 
national law  or  of  treaties  or  of  domestic 
American  law  under  the  Neutrality  Act.  and 
that  any  German  war  vessel  encountered 
anywhere  was  an  aggressor 

The  /Jo bin  Af oor  was  sunk  some  2  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  and 
the  German  Government  is  entitled  to  argue 
that  It  began  hostilities  on  May  21  because 
at  that  time  the  United  States  had  ceased  to 
be  neutral.  The  American  answer  to  this 
contention  Is  that  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was 
passed  cnly  after  it  had  become  clear  that 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  had 
becomes  imperiled  as  a  result  of  the  military 
victories  won  by  Hitler  as  a  result  of  Ills  vio- 
lation of  the  neutral  rights  cf  Denmark.  Nor- 
way, the  Netherlands.  F.nd  Belgium 

For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  France 
was  conquered  and  Britain  placed  in  mortal 
danger  only  because  Hitler  broke  the  law  and 
his  own  pledges  as  well.  Had  Hitler  observed 
the  law  of  nations  and  kept  his  own  solemn 
pledges  he  could  not  have  turned  the  Maslnot 
Line;  he  would  not  have  been  in  a  position 
to  threaten  the  destruction  of  British  sea 
power.  The  whole  military  history  of  the 
ye^r  1940  would  have  been  different.  For 
the  situation  which  compelled  America  to  go 
to  the  support  of  Britain  arose  out  of  the 
absolutely  lawless  violation  of  four  small 
neutral  nations 

Thus,  whether  the  ca.«e  be  argued  en  the 
narrow  ground  of  who  fired  the  first  hostile 
shot,  or  en  the  broader  ground  of  why  the 
United  States  and  Germany  have  come  to  a 
collision,  the  conclusion  is  the  same:  the  vital 
Interests  of  America  have  been  threatened  by 
the  lawless  acts  of  Hitler's  government  His 
lawlessness  in  Europe  cave  him  the  military 
victories  which  compelled  America  to  enact 
lend-lease:  his  lawlessness  at  sea.  his  refusil 
to  observe  the  laws  he  had  himself  agreed  to. 
gave  him  a  deadly  but  ab.'iolutely  illegal  power 
at  sea  which  has  led  to  the  hostilities  in  the 
Atlantic. 

The  American  Interveniion.  the  change 
from  the  isolationist  pollcv  if  1939-40  to  the 
present  American  policy  of  intervention,  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  Hitler's 
violation  of  law.  Hitlers  power  has  grown 
too  great  for  American  sectir*ty  Hitler  would 
not  have  conquered  Francf  in  6  weeks  and 
threatened  Britain  with  invasion  or  strangu- 
lation if.  despite  the  power  of  his  armies  and 
air  fcrce.  he  had  waged  war  only  against  his 
declared  enemies.  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  indispensiible  condition  of  his  military 
success  was  the  violation  of  four  neutrals, 
and  without  the  success  he  won  by  this  vio- 
lation of  law  there  would  not  exist  the  pres- 
ent situation  as  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  has  often  proclaimed  its 
conviction  that  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  observance  of  law  The 
events  of  the  past  2  years  hnve  demonstrated 
conclusively  how  impossible  It  is  for  the 
United  States  to  defend  Us  vital  Interests  and 
yet  remain  at  peace  if  th-  fundamental  law 
of  nations  Is  challenged  and  destroyed.    We 


should  not  be  qn  the  verge  ct  war  with  Hitler 
If  Hitler  had  observed  the  Itw  nn  which  the 
security  of  our  vital  tntereJts  dei>ends 

It  follows  tiiat  we  shall  t  ever  Hvraln  be  at 
peace  until  the  law  amcnj:  nations  has  t>een 
reestablished,  and  that  no  fleace  will  endure 
unless  there  ari.ses  the  will  ahd  the  org.Ml^ed 
power  to  uphold,  as  against  all  who  would 
challenge  it.  the  avithority  of  the  law. 


Funeral   Services  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'.K :■:.■< 

HON   GEORGE  L  RADCLIFFE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED   ^^T.MF.S 


Tuesday.  November  4  i legislative  day     t 
Monday.  October  V>.  1941 


REMAl-.K.'r   BY   DE.^N   ACHL.'^ON 


Mr.RADC:  I{  FI-  M:  Presld'^r/  I  .'^k 
unanimc  u.s  con.stnl  to  iiave  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  made  by  Hon.  Dean 
Acheron  at  the  funeral  services  of  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  on  October  7, 
1941. 

There  being  no  obiectiOn,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrci  id, 
as  follows: 

in  this  moment  of  lareweU  to  the  Justice  I 
should  like  to  speak  very  hk'iefly  of  what  he 
has  meant  in  the  lives  of  a  tcore  of  men  wlio 
have  had  the  great  J»>  and  the  great  fortune 
of  serving  him  so  fntimately  es  his  secretaries. 
We  are  tlie  fortunate  ones  but  what  he  has 
meant  tc  us  is  not  very  d.^erent  from  what 
he  has  meant  to  hundreds  af  young  men  and 
women  who  have  grown  up  under  his  influ- 
ence We  are  scattered  oVer  the  country, 
some  are  on  the  bench  same  are  teaching, 
some  are  in  the  practice  of  law,  stime  are  in 
the  ser\  ice  of  the  Governftent  But  Today 
to  all  of  us  there  comes  a  «tirge  of  memories. 
It  is  almost  Impossible  fVom  amotiK  the 
strands  of  memory  to  selec^  those  which  are 
most  significant,  but  there  )ire  two  strands.  I 
believe,  which  have  beei  Woven  deeply  into 
our  lives 

I  need  not  say  how  great  in  influence  upon 
us  it  was  to  begin  our  wor«^  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  Justice  nnd  to  know  the 
brilliance  of  his  mind,  but  our  relationship 
was  far  more  than  that  between  young  men 
and  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  re\ered 
figures  of  our  time  What  p,<»ve  it  life,  what 
gave  it  endurance  was  the  tlt-pth  of  affection 
which  the  warmth  of  his  ioterest  and  s<ilicl- 
tude  for  us  Inspired.  Throughout  these 
years  we  have  brought  him  nil  of  our  problems 
and  all  our  troubles,  and  h«  had  time  for  all 
of  us  In  talk  w.th  him  the  problems  an- 
swered themselves.  A  quprttlon.  a  comment, 
and  the  difficulties  began  to  disappear;  the 
dross  and  shoddy  began  to  appear  fur  wh.it 
it  was.  and  we  wondered  why  the  matter  had 
ever  seemed  difficult 

I  have  talked,  over  the  innst  20  years,  with 
the  Justice  about,  these  mtn  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  some  achleveiitnt  cf  one  cf  us 
with  all  the  pride  and  of  some  sorrow  or  dis- 
appointment of  another  wi»h  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a  father  speaking  of  his  sons  TJe 
entered  so  deeply  into  our  lives  becau.v  ho 
took  us  so  deeply  Into  his 

The  o'her  strand  In  these  mem  rle^  !•■  r;!! 
the  more  vivid  because  of  the  times  In  w:.._ii 
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UT-  !-i  i- f-  l.-.ffi  VVp  nre  t!'.':'  "tr.P:.!':  :;  'a!'.:'  !; 
ha-<  ;:',ect  r:  ::;!._•  and  between  t'AO  wars  We 
h.i\"  I.-,  c;  ;;■.  •!..•  cic-rrt  \eirs  of  the  (umian 
epint  W-  ;.,:•-.  i.-.-ci  ):.  t;;r  b  irren  years  ct 
fl!>-:'.lu.-;t  n;;.t;.i  >ca!.-.  u!:-::  \l:e  cry  was 
■■What  Is  truth?" — years  v.:.p:.  men  with  a 
li.tie  new-found  knowltcim-  beiieved  that 
they  had  pried  into  the  main.'-pnni^s  of  the 
human  mind  and  --pirl:  and  cculd  make  man- 
kind work  fcT  any  end  by  plriymg  up  ii  its 
fears  and  appetities. 

Tb.ese  wete  years  durm:;  ul.  rli  uf  v.rre 
u-itli  the  Justice  and  saw  in  aci  li  his  burn- 
ing faith  that  the  verities  to  \vi::.h  men  had 
clung  through  the  ages  were  verities;  that 
evil  never  could  be  s-  d;  thnt  fal<ehccd  was 
not  truth,  ni  '  i-.-:;  ;f  all  thr  ii.genuity  of 
science  reiterated  ;t  ir.  v..ivf-.  That  encircled 
the  earth 

We  have  heard  hini  say  .ibncj  t  :n  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "What-sueviT  'l..r;i--  a:-  True, 
whatsoever  thinc;s  are  honest,  w  ha.'-. ever 
th!n[^s  are  Just,  whatsoever  thn.u'-  are  pure. 
uh.r -otvfr  things  are  of  got;l  r  ,-. 
I,  :.    ■  hf^r   t l;:;'._-s  " 

B'.'.   ••,  \\.i-.:   -Tirh  u  a~  Ir-s   th;,:: 


rai.-e:-  an 


which  c;  nimands  atten- 


-thir.k 


les^  ;'  \vi  !(  i  v; 
under-ta.'.i]  .i:.t;  r,  .:.••.■■ 
of  rrtreat  from  rt-a.^un  !.> 
m:nd  and  in  the  will  and 
to    understand    and    gras; 


ul.'cl  s, ,   th.)'    pt 


wavered  or  tired      In  a  tin;r    f  ni 
telJertual  anarchv  aiai  fru-Mat;.  :; 
on    the  threat   !;.tc!:t:    n   cf   l.ii'li   ;n 
and    -pint   of   ly.Ai;   v.:.:cli   ;s    the   t.i 
V'   pia  ■-    i!  ,i  ;i.  .■•>.  of  Swcratc.^    c: 
A:.fi   -     •;;.!:.•    whatever  dark   cii 
ahead,    the    ira:r.    r','    'f   tlv   J';  ".-» 
vci'-e    always    ■^d\:i,^    to    u.<,    'l,.:' 
he.u  '..s!  ■ 


•al  .;r;d  ::;- 

lie  li.iiua  cl 

the  nimd 

;-h  of   the 

.-  may  lie 
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Attack  on  the  "Greer" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

OF    MtSS    ■ITA 

IN   THE   SE.NWTE   OF  THE   UNITED  ST.-XTFS 


Tucsdir/.  .V  .!'■'// b'T  4  < i'^aiylatiit'  day  t.f 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE   ST     lOlTS    POST- 
DI.-^P.ATOH 


Mr  CLARK  cf  Mi^^ruri.  Mr.  Presi- 
d' nv  I  ii>k  i:n.ininii.H;,s  cons-'nt  tri  liave 
prin^ci  :!■!  th-,-  Appendix  ot  ti-.-  Rtcnr.D 
an  rriitri.al  apptarinvj  m  tlv  S*.  Ldui.s 
Po.st-Dt.-p.itrh  cf  Sunday,  Novtuibt-r  2, 
cruitl  d  ■  P;e.sid"nr  Versus  Admiral." 
The  ar!K-:e  deals  \\\'h  the  incident  atTec^ - 
iniz   t!ie  riesfniyer  G'-rc. 

Tht'ie  bt'inc  no  ob.jecfion.  the  edi^.^rnl 
\va^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   fcilcws: 

jFrcm  -he  S'    Leuis  P> -'-D:sp.uch   :f 

N   '.err.bor  2    1941' 

pr.rs:;n:NT  \j.k.-i"s  ."itmis.^l 

The  PreMdenfs  Se^re-  .ry.  S'-. ;  h.t-r.  T    E.>rlv. 

.'a--  lie  sees  no  factual  ci.:Tfrr:.c*e  b-,  twot  :;  the 

Pre-:clonts  version  rf  th.e  Gt\'  ir.ciderit  ai.d 

Aci:r.;;-,i:   St.iiks   (.itfiChil    rip  ;t    ;t    tlie   arl.nr. 

That   there   \(.,,:-  .:i   laeti:  a   a.lXcvci.ce  has   been 

charged    :n    ,ir.    i  pen    If-t^r    by    Anie.s    R     £ 

Pinch.:  '    New  Y,  ;k  l.uvvi  r     Wh.atever  nhiv  be 

th.e    m,t.\,'s    cf    Mr     P:v.ch.i    in.    makm.^'    the 

chartce    an.d  rec.irriles^  rf  the  p   ir.t  cf  view  he 

hclds  toward  this  country's  K-ieun  policy,  his 


lie  could 

Duiiii^  these  years 

hiith  m  the  human 

I'.ipacity   nf   p-^nple 

'     th.e    tiii'h     ne-. -r 


let'er 
tl    :; 

Mr  Pmchot  statemeiats  are  im.pressive  be- 
cause they  were  taken  from  the  printed  rec- 
ord: First,  the  Pre-idenfs  radio  address  of 
September  11.  in  which  he  made  a  report  of 
the  Greer  'ncident  to  the  peeple  and  an- 
nounced that  because  of  it  and  ether  occur- 
rence, the  United  States  Navy  had  been 
ordered  to  shoot  on  si^ht;  second,  the  report 
of  Admirrd  Stark.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
to  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  The  Presi- 
dent's address  was  made  1  week  after  the 
Greer  incident  and  the  Stark  report  was  pub- 
lished 4  days  after  the  address. 

Ij:.  Rccsovelfs  address  began  with  the  fcl- 
Icwing  statement: 

'The  Navy  Dopartm.ent  of  the  United  States 
has  reported  to  me  that  on  the  mornii.g  of 
September  4  »he  United  States,  destroyer 
Greer,  proceeding  in  full  daylight  '  toward 
Iceland,  had  reached  a  point  soutReast  cf 
Greenland,  She  was  carrying  American  mail 
to  Iceland  She  was  flying  the  American  flag. 
*  •  *  She  was  then  and  there  attacked  by 
a  -•obmarinc  " 

The  President  proceeded  to  say  that  "the 
submarine  deliberately  fired  a  torpedo  at  the 
Greer,  followed  later  by  another  torpedo  at- 
tack "  '■!  tell  yru  the  blunt  fact."  said  the 
F:t-.d.!it  "that  the  German  submarine  fired 
nr.^t  upon  thi^  American  destroyer  without 
warm:  ;^.  and  \v.;h.  deliberate  design  to  sink 
her  ■■  He  said  the  destroyer  was  proceeding 
on  a  Itgitiniate  mission,  that  the  attack  was 
"piracy,  legally  and  morally."  and  the  act  cf 
a  rattlesnake  of  the  Atlantic, 

By  contrast  with  this  picture,  which  con- 
veys the  Idea  of  unpi-ovoked  attack.  Admiral 
Siaik  said  that  the  Greer,  en  route  to  Iceland, 
"was  mf  rnied  by  a  British  plane  of  the  pres- 
ence .  f  a  submertted  submarine,  distance 
about  10  :r,  h  -  ciirt-'lv  ahead,"  The  British 
plane  rem  ;.:.•  a  1  :  a  while  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  submarine  and  left  after  dropping  four 
depth  charges  The  Greer  located  the  sub- 
marine with  it.-^  underwater  sound  equip- 
ment arid  turk  up  the  chase,  meanwhile 
brcacc.t-tn.E;  the  submarine's  position.  The 
adhinai  points  out  that  this  action  taken  by 
th.t'  Grcrr  was  m  accordance  with  its  orders. 

For  3  h(;urs  and  28  minutes  the  chase  con- 
tinued, the  Greer  maneuvering  to  keep  the 
submarine  ahead  Finally  the  submarine 
changed  course  ■'and  closed  the  Greer,"  firing 
a  torpedo,  whereupon  the  Greer  answerod 
with  eight  depth  charges.  A  second  torpedo 
was  fired  by  the  submarine,  after  which  the 
Greer  lost  -eooc!  contact  with  the  submarine. 
It  picked  up  'his  contact  later  and  again 
attacked  with  depth  charges.  The  Greer  was 
unable  to  determine  whether  or  net  the 
charges  were  effective  and.  after  some  further 
search,  proceeded  toward  Iceland. 

So  when  the  President  said  the  submarine 
deliberately  fired  a  torpedo  at  the  Greer,  he 
emitted  the  fact  that  the  submarine  had  first 
been,  spitted  and  attacked  by  a  British  plane, 
the  fact  that  the  Greer  was  in  active  pursuit 
of  the  under-water  craft,  the  fact  that  the 
Greer  was  broadcasting  its  position  with  the 
idea  of  attracting  other  craft,  the  fact  that 
the  submarine  launched  its  torpedo  attack 
only  after  hours  of  chase. 

When  these  facts  are  known  a  new  light  is 
placed  upon  the  whole  incident  We  do  not 
think  the  President  played  fair  with  the 
American  people  by  giving  them  an  inaccu- 
late  picture  of  the  Greer  incident— a  picture 
which  had  the  natural  effect  of  stirring  their 
resentment  at  what  seemed  to  be  r.n  unpro- 
voked, piratical  attack  upon  an  American 
ves!-el. 

The  account  by  Admiral  Stark  revealed 
that  what  actually  happened  was  that  the 
subn.ai. Ill  was  on  the  defensive,  and  that  the 
Grt-e--  was  conducting  a  hunt,  under  orders. 
Hi  '.vh.at  an-iijunts  to  an  undeclared  naval  war 
in  the  A'iantic  be'ween  America  and  Ger- 
many     That  this  war  w  .s  on  could  easily  be 

erred    1  y   everyone   when   the   N^.vy  began 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert 
in  the  Appeadix  of  the  Record  a  very 
able  edJitorial  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  ^amar  (Colo.)  Daily  News  in  an- 
swer to|  Secretary  Morgenthaus  recent 
observations  on  farm  prices  and  inflation. 
The  editorial  is  from  the  pen  of  W.  A. 
MacPh^son.  and  is  so  timely  and  com- 
prehenave  that  i  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  students  of  this  problem. 

Ther4  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUoH'si 

[Froi:!  the  Lamar  (Colo  )  Daily  News) 

THE  EVIL  OF  INFLATION 

(By  W,  A.  MacPherson) 

In  m^l  last  letter  I  quoted  from  a  speech 
by  Secretary  Morgenthau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partmeni.  He  stated  in  that  speech  that  the 
evil  of  i:iflation  is  developed  from  increased 
prices  o  farm  products — whert,  hogs,  cot- 
ton, etc.    1  quote: 

"It  is  his  riS€  in  the  prices  cf  basic  (farm) 
commcd  ties  that  constitutes  our  red  light, 
our  warr  :ng  signal  (of  inflation)  today," 

Let  us  consider  the  price  of  cotton.  Cot- 
ton is  ni  arly  18  cents  a  pound:  that  is.  $90  a 
bale  of  I  GO  pounds.  It  takes  200  man-hours 
to  make  a  tale  of  cotton.  Divide  $90  by  200 
and  we  :  lave  40  cents  an  hour.  If  the  rent  of 
the  lan<..  taxes,  fertilizer,  baling,  ginning, 
freight,  interest,  equipment,  and  depreciation 
are  all  lurnished  free  to  the  cotton  farmer, 
his  wage  s  per  hour  would  be  40  cents.  This 
is  the  m  nlmum  wage  scale  legislated  by  Con- 
gress to  unorganized  industrial  labor  by  the 
wage-hoir  bill.  It  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  wage  scal3  legislated  by  Congress  for 
common  labor  on  all  projects  paid  for  In 
whole  oi  part  by  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  ab(iut  one-third  of  the  wage  scale  de- 
manded by  union  labor  supported  by  the 
Federal  tabor  Relations  Board. 

But  in  these  overhead  expenses — rent, 
taxes,  fertilizer,  baling,  ginning,  transporta- 
tion. int?rest.  and  equipment — are  not  given 
to  the  cotton  farmer.  Those  expenses  absorb 
at  least  ^ne-half  of  the  $90  a  bale  return  from 
cotton.  I  The  wages  of  the  cotton  farmer, 
when  cotton  is  18  cent.-  a  pound,  is  20  cents 
an  hour  or  less.  And  Secretary  Morgenthau 
calls  thi.  waga  scale  "cur  red  light,  cur  warn- 
ing slgnfl'  of  inflation.  He  demands  that 
our  stored  cofon  be  released  In  order  to 
reduce  t  le  price. 
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When  the  85-percent  parity  price  was 
considered  the  wheat  farmer  could  buy  a 
certaui  amount  of  goods  and  service  for  his 
dollar.  Since  then  the  prices  of  these  goods 
and  services  htive  advanced  at  least  20  per- 
cent. His  dollar  now  buys  only  80  cents 
worth  of  goods  and  services,  and  his  parity 
price  is  only  68  percent  instead  of  85  per- 
cent. This  also  Is  what  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau calls  our  red  light,  our  warning  signal 
of  inflation. 

Manufacture,  business,  industrial  labor, 
and  transportf.tion  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  the  authors  of  the 
increased  and  iacreasing  cost  of  living  against 
which  Secretary  Morgenthau  complains. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  demand  of  labor 
was  for  a  "full  dinner  pail ';  today  the  de- 
mand is  for  a  "living  waue  "  Tlie  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  con- 
siders from  900  to  1.000  items  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  living.  These  items  include, 
not  mere  existence,  but  good  existence,  every 
phase  of  a  well  rounded  out  lifei  and  prcp- 
eriy  so. 

When  the  wages  of  labor  are  increased,  it 
operates  to  increase  the  cost  of  processing, 
packaging,  merchandizing,  and  transporta- 
tion and  thereby  increase  the  cost  of  the 
goods  and  services  the  consumers  must  pay. 

Neither  manufacture  nor  transportation, 
nor  business  will  absorb  these  price  increases. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  registers  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  again  higher  wages  are  demanded. 
And  thus  the  vicious  circle  of  increases  goes 
on.   with  the  farmers  left  out. 

The  present  agitation  to  fix  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  does  not  include  the  wages 
of  labor.  Manufacture,  business,  and  trans- 
portation are  supposed  to  absorb  the  wage 
Increases  These  economic  factors  will  not 
or  cannot  absorb  those  increases.  The  result 
will  be  what  is  now  demanded,  the  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products.  Probably 
this  is  what  Secretary  Morgenthau  means 
when  he  says  that  they  menace  prices  of  farm 
products  and  they  must  be  reduced  by  throw- 
ing on  the  market  the  agricultural  surpluses 

Secretary  Morgenthau  belongs  to  that 
school  cf  economics  which  demands  that  the 
raw  material  for  food  and  clotliing  be  pro- 
duced cheaply  Also  that  if  business  and  in- 
dustry are  prosperous  they  will  take  care  of 
the  farmers  and  the  lat)orcrs. 

For  the  past  50  years,  union  labor  has 
fought  its  way  out  cf  that  false  premise  But 
because  the  farmers  are  not  thoroughly  or- 
ganized this  idea  still  holds  against  them  and 
keeps   them    impoverished. 

When  the  first  tariff  act  was  being  con- 
sidered. Alexander  Hamilton  stated  that  if 
manufacture  was  given  a  privileged  status, 
compensation,  by  a  bonus,  should  be  legislated 
for  the  producers  of  the  raw  material.  Hamil- 
ton fully  understood  that  the  cause  cf  the 
American  Revolution  was  mainly  economic, 
the  explcitaticn  of  the  Colonies  by  the  monop- 
olistic power  cf  British  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  idea  of  compensation  to  the  producers 
of  the  raw  material  was  never  entertained. 
As  a  result  we  have  today  monopolistic  manu- 
facture, transportation,  business,  and  union 
labor  supported  and  sustained  by  the  Federal 
Government,  bearing  down  heavily  and  de- 
structively on  the  farmers. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  na- 
tional income  for  1941  will  be  $84,000  OOO.COO 
and  the  farmers'  share  $11.000  000.000,  But 
the  farm  population  is  cne-founh  of  the  na- 
tional population  and  the  farmers'  Inccme 
should  be  $21,000,000,000;  that  Is.  $10  000,- 
000,000  less  than  what  is  Just.  This  is  readily 
understood  when  w-e  consider  that  the  wage 
scale  of  manufacture,  transportation,  business, 
and  union  labor  Is  at  least  4  times  the  wage 
scale  of  the  farmers.  This  disproportion  will 
continue  especially  since  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department  throws  the  blame  of 
Inflation  on  the  price  of  farm  products.  It 
Is  Secretary  Morgenthau,  with  men  of  his  Uk, 


who   Is   intensifying  the  drift  toward   large- 
scale  ownership  of  the  land. 

So  long  as  a  sturdy,  indepfndent,  conserva- 
tive yeoman  farm  population  is  maintained 
to  produce  food  and  clothing  for  the  Nation 
acce5sible  to  all  and  unhampered  by  coer- 
cion, democracy  Is  safe. 

Monarchy  pertains  to  the  ownership  of 
the  land  in  large  units  Each  large  unit 
becomes  a  center  of  education,  reftnement, 
and  culture  for  the  family  of  the  landed 
propr.etor  with  an  entourage  of  ignorance, 
degradation,  and  servitude  of  the  former 
yeomen  and  their  descendants. 

The  wealth  and  culture  of  the  landed 
proprietor  will  unite  with  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  so-called  big  business  The 
raw  material  for  food  and  clothlnc  will  be 
centralized  and  retained  to  hold  the  people 
in  cbedience  Strong  a.s  union  labor  is  today, 
its  power  Will  succumb  to  hunger  and  pri- 
vation. Constitutional  government  as  we 
understand  it  will  be  succeeded  by  oligarchy 
followed  by  monarchy. 

Hitler  today  is  holding  the  subdued  peo- 
ple of  Europe  by  his  control  of  the  food 
supply.  His  slogan  is  "No  obedience,  no 
food." 

During  the  feudal  age  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  feudal  lord  to  store  all  supplies  for 
food  and  clothing  at  his  castle  in  order  to 
hold  in  subjection  his  peasants  and  slaves. 
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ARTICLE  BY   FR.ANK  C    W.^LDROP 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem.;rks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Frank  C. 
Waldrop: 

INVADING    PRT'. -CY 

(By  Frank  C   Waldrop) 

Ever  since  this  Republic  was  founded  there 
has  been  a  strict  rule  that  while  the  people 
thereof  nilght  quarrel  and  argue  among 
themselves,  they  wcruld  permit  no  outsiders 
to  ncse  Into  their  private  fights. 

It  has  been  a  good  rule,  but  it's  gone  now. 

It  has  been  going,  little  by  little,  ever 
since  1920  That  was  the  year  when  we  Ic^st 
consciousness  and  let  the  Communists  open 
up  here,  flagrantly  and  boldly.  For  this  the 
Communists  are  not  to  blame.  They  have 
never  tried  very  hard  to  conceal  their  status 
as  an  internaticnal  gang  working  against  our 
national  security.  Every  Communist  is  an 
agent  of  provocation  and  a  spy  for  a  foreign 
power.  Russia;  and.  when  Russia  orders  it. 
for  any  number  of  other  designated  foreign 
powers.  We  have  seen  proof  of  all  this  Too 
late  We  can  blame  only  ourselves.  We  let 
them  start. 

And  look  what  degeneration  has  rollowed 
them.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  now 
that  not  only  the  Communists,  but  also  the 
Nazis,  have  been  running  around  here  in  a 
fashion  they  wouldn't  have  dared  had  the 
precedent  net  been  set  ar.(i  our  privacy  in- 
vaded a  generation  ago. 

In  fact,  the  once  independent  spirit  of  the 
American  people  hag  rotted  so  completely 
that  we  even  p>ermlt  the  accredited  diplomatic 
ofacers  of  forelgr.  pcwe-s   cnpr-r  to  get  us  into 


a  war.  to  trample  thrcugh  the  country  agi- 
tating like  a  pack  cf  candldatrs  for  Congress. 
But  it  was  not  always  like  that 
A  gentleman  who  has  been  studying  the 
history  cf  our  policy  toward  meddling  m 
United  States  affairs  by  foreicn  diplomata 
here  has  compiled  quite  a  Utile  history  en 
the  subject,  which  follow^: 

The  conduct  of  foreign  rcprrsentxitives  In 
this  country  became  a  major  problem  of 
George  Washington,  when  "Citizt  n  Genet," 
the  minister  of  revolutiCnary  France,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  he  was  the  minister 
cf  a  people  to  a  people,  atid  not  cf  a  govern- 
ment 1 1  a  government 

His  recall  was  quickly  demanded  when  he 
began  sleeking  to  Influenc^  the  American  peo- 
ple Insistence  on  recall  w-as  drcj)ped  when 
It  dev«'lcped  that  returrt  to  FYunce  wi  uld 
mean  the  guillctlne,  aijd  he  whs  allowed 
unoflSclal  residence. 

As  a  result  of  the  Gei»et  epi.«.ode.  Charles 
Lee  Atlorney  General  unfler  WHshuigtcn,  de- 
livered, In  1797,  an  opinion  establi.-hing  th* 
American  policy  towarci  diplomatic  rtpte- 
sentatives      His  opinion  klated: 

"A  foreign  minister  hqre  is  to  correspond 
with  the  Secretary  of  Stajc  on  matters  which 
Interest  his  neticn.  and  dught  not  to  bo  per- 
mitted to  nsort  to  the  pr*^s. 

'He  lias  no  authority  to  communicate  his 
sentimtnts  to  the  pecpie  by  publicatkns, 
either  m  manuscript  or  in  print,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  so  is  contempt  cf  this  Govern- 
ment. 

"His  intcrcuurse  is  to  b^  with  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  onlyi  upuii  matters  that 
ccneern  his  mlssun  or  triist.^ 

Under  this  policy,  rccajl  of  the  Marqiils  of 
Casa  Yrujo.  Spanish  minister,  was  demandtd 
in  1805  when  he  aticmptcid  to  engage  a  Phila- 
delphia editor  to  oppose  views  of  this  Govern- 
ment Pnd  support- these  of  Spain 

In  1817  the  Chevalier  CJorrea  de  Seira.  Por- 
tugue.se  charge  d'aflaires.  Was  reprimanded  by 
the  State  Department  for  huvinij  published  in 
the  National  Intelligenfcer.  a  Wuf'hlngton 
newspaper,  notification  of  his  countrys 
blockade  of  PernambucciBrazil 

This  latter  c.ise  was  cited  when  the  German 
Embassy  published  a  wai^nlng  in  the  Ameri- 
can press  against  taking  passage  on  the  Lusi- 
tanta  before  that  vtssel>  tragic  last  vtiyage 
during  World  War  1  German  diplomats 
were  informed  they  had  bo  right  to  do  eg. 

In  1848  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  warned  American  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives "the  plain  duty  of  diplomatic 
agents  is  scrupulously  to  abstain  from  inter- 
fering in  the  domestic  iJOhcles  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  reside  "  ' 

The  most  celebrated  diplomatic  incident  of 
this  nature  occurred  In  the  administration  of 
Gruver  Cleveland,  wlien  Lord  S.-ickville-West. 
the  British  minister,  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  felt  tfte  election  of  Cleve- 
land would  be  more  favorable  to  England 
than  that  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  Cleveland 
demanded  the  minister's  recall  W'hen  this 
was  refused  the  minister  was  dismissed. 

In  the  Habana  Convention  of  1928,  article 
XII  provides 

"Foreign  diplomatic  officers  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  domestic  or  foreign  politics  of 
the  state  In  which  they  exercise  their 
functions  " 

In  opposition  to  this  established  policy  the 
present  administration  has  allowed  diplomats 
complete  License  even  tt)  urge  the  entry  of 
this  country  into  war. 

Speaking  on  August  81  in  Oklahoma,  in 
an  address  which  wa.s  regarded  as  an  answer 
to  one  made  m  that  area  by  Charles  Lind- 
bergh. Richard  G.  Ca.'-ey,  Mlraster  fr^  in  Au  - 
tralla  to  the  United  States,  said 

"All  1  can  do  is  put  the  evidence  before 
you.  and  tell  you  how  another  fr'-f  and  in- 
dependent people,  the  people  fJ  .A^.'-'ra.ia, 
have  decided  •  •  •  it  Is  import..:.:  'hft*. 
you  should  clear  your  minds  wh^'thn  or  net 
this  war.  in  the  light  of  &;'.  f  .cei.ce.  ha* 
not  a  vital  meaning  for  you." 
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X  w.ts  pprmittcd  without  Government 
i;:o;L-.-l  !u  vse  the  Hftlls  of  Coi-gress  to  lobby 
for  the  lend-lease  b'.U 

Hr  ha5  frequentiy  held  prt^bs  conferences, 
r:  a;  ch  he  has  sought  to  Influence  the 
American  press  lor  Bntasn  Ur  .^  the  spear- 
head (if  a  va.'-t  propai;and.i  i  r  u  i  :.;.uitlon  by 
which  Britain  Is  seeking  to  bnag  thts  coun- 
try into  war 

Diplomats  of  conquered  countries  spend 
much  of  their  time  carryln;;  the  cause  of 
their  country  to  the  American  people  ard 
ih?  American  press.  They  frequently  hold 
pif.s  conferences  for  the  purp.he  of  dissemi- 
nating propai;and'i. 

The  Amba.^sad(-r  of  the  Vichy  Government. 
Gaston  Henry-Haye.  was  pe:m;tted  to  engage 
In  a  battle  of  words  with  S  'C.vtary  of  State 
Cordon  Hull  at  a  series  of  State  DcpHrtmcnt 
and  embassy  press  conferences 

The  Axis  Powers,  Germany  u:.fi  Pay,  have 
not  held  press  conferences  or  l^^ued  state- 
ments since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
although  both  embassies  had  previously  cm- 
plojt'd  this  technique 
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Mr       HOFFMAN      Mr       S;:  akcr.      in 

that  \Vf  nva-'  p^'t  i::\  i  th.is  u.n  \v;;h  ail 
(Uir  rt'-ouic  >  ar.d.  cf  la'e,  ;'  ;>  add.  d, 
\v;!h  t)ur  niaiip'  v,  .•: . 

Nm  hn-m-T  cU)  th.  S"  aci\c-cat;nc  a:d  to 
Britain  qaaiify  tl:f.r  s?  ,ite:r.ents  by  'h'' 
phia.--^  ".--hort  of  war."  Hfre  in  Wa-ii- 
inuton  t!>  r;'  ;.-  trityt'  eI:*hu^;a-^^r^.  f'r  v.ai 
rn  'ht^  par  cf  thoM'  wlm  \v;!I  tak'-  no 
p.irt  in  ir,  exo' p;  a.-  thty  >hare  in  tlu- 
pr.in's  whuh  are  made  <  ut  ci*  u. 

Ir    i.s   io   ta.-y   to   .-.ri'v    cali-   a    war   tliat 
someone  el^c   micht    fianr.    p.ay   for,   ar.d 
die   to;-.      Ii   1-  V  -  t.i.-v  t  >  cl-ecr  \vh(  n  '  !v- 
bands  are  p;ay,iit:,  ih-'  fl.'.t'.s  ar>''  waMi'-i 
and    th''   b>'y.-^    are    maicl^.miT    dv.  n    'h 
str-"t,  and  tl'.at  pic'iiie  i.-  of:  n  i;r.\n  u-. 

Bu'  of  the  oiht-r  .-.de  of  the  picture  we 
are  told  little,  we  see  Uv-kS.  It  r.mainrd  for 
Iilinoi.>'  great  Sma'cr.  C.  Wwland 
Brocks,  to  call  the  a::ention  of  the  f  d\o- 
(  a*"s  of  war  to  «;om-'  of  the  thincs  which 
h.ipp-n  when,  wars  aie  touch".  Th  Chi- 
ca  ;o  Tribune  of  N'o'.em.bei  3  earned  an 
editorial  de'^cribinEt  the  sp-,  evh  oi  S^'na'^n* 
Brooks.  That  de.-cnption.  which  should 
brina  home  to  your  mind  S(Mne  of  the  con- 
st qu-iicti  of  war,  IS  as  follow.-: 
THr:r»    s^^:l:^•^.    f.'.'.tnd 

Senator  Er.  ^  ks  croat  f;x>e:h  c:i  the  neu- 
trality bO.I  .io:!^:.c!p.i;>nt.<  iiur,  cluced  a  n>»e 
whirl-,  r.p.til  tl'.!;-.  h.ad  not  been  sounded  in 
till-  drbii'.e  H>'  rt minded  hi-  ci'lloeiies  that 
w.ir  IS  n^'.t  a  pajcar.i  It  :•-  tO.o  bx;-iiie--  ct 
kiilnii;    ar.d    ni.iimini: 

Approve  t!,f--t  an-.i  i:c'm?nts,  he  said.  '  .'.r.d 
out  there  in  f  reiiin  wat.r-;  and  ever  there  en 
foreign  Kind  tlie  r.  Mo.ibers  will  con.=  taiitly 
increase  ci  the  Anienc.in  n-.en  who  wiil  die 
of  the  American  me:-,  w  1- i  wiU  lo;=f  tl-.t-.r 
mind.-,  cf  n-.pn  who  will  m  ^ve  thr  aiiih  hte 
with  their  eyes  izor.e.  v.i:':i  tl-.^.  [r  amis  p.::>< 
with  tiieir  le^-  ^La-.e— the  crippled  and  malnied 


cf  an: ■her  fcre.-jn  w.:r  •  •  *  No  doubt 
yi-u  will  appropriate  money  for  tiieir  hospi- 
tals, but  you  wont  be  their  triend  Only 
death  will  be  their  file iid  — dea'h  will  be  their 
.'^milme  friend  " 

M:  Bf.(i'  K-  I.-  'he  most  eloquent  speaker  in 
th;'  6t  n-iie,  but  i.eu-r  before  has  he  made 
such  an  imprtssion  as  he  achieved  in  this  de- 
bate. The  rea.scn  Is  the  obvious  one  that  his 
own  memories,  his  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience were  distilled  in  that  address.  As 
a  boy  Brooks  (."nllsted  in  the  marines,  an 
idealistic  boy,  eager  for  adventure,  eager  to 
test  him.self  In  battle.  He  acquitted  himself 
with  the  greatest  distinction  and  all  but  lost 
his  life  in  his  country's  service.  He  knows 
war  He  knows  war  hospitals.  He  carries  the 
scars  of  a  dozen  wounds  today  When  he 
said  "Only  death  will  be  their  friend,  death 
will  be  their  smiling  friend."  he  was  voicing 
the  agony  that  he  himself  knew  and  that  he 
read  on  the  faces  of  scores  of  others  who  fell. 

Previous  speakers,  favoring  the  steps  which 
will  inevitably  lead  another  American  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Europe,  had  sought  to  whip 
up  the  war  spirit.  They  didn't  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  but  they  had  a  lot 
of  fun  giving  voice  to  their  hatreds  and  their 
expectations  of  an  easy  and  glorious  victory. 

It  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  make  fighting  speeches. 
It  Is  a  lot  of  fun  to  ftght  for  freedom  in 
artistic  drawing  rooms  and  listen  to  the  con- 
descending approval  of  English  noblemen  To 
those  who  do  the  manipulating,  it  is  a  lot  of 
fun  1  disrupt  the  economic  organization  cf 
the  country  by  means  of  arbitrary  and  lawless 
regu'ations.  The  greatest  fun  of  all  is  to 
entertain  royalty  at  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pretici' :  • ;  0.  •  i  :.•    f.d  at  Hyde  Park 

Eu:  ,•.-  M:  Bfj^  k-  knows  and  us  everybody 
else  knows  v. ho  saw  what  he  saw.  all  this  fun 
exacts  a  hldei  u-  price.  Th:se  who  have  tha 
fun  don't  pay  tha  price.  That  detail  is  re- 
served for  the  conscripts  and  their  fam.ilies. 
It  was  of  them  and  for  them  that  Mr,  Brooks 
was  speaking  His  eloquence  will  never  serve 
a  noklt-r  cause 


Protecting  Our  Public  Power  Program 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

Kv;  THE   HO:;.--E  ut    HEIn-lESENTATIVES 


Mond:.y.  Nuvcnibcr  3,  1941 


Ml  RANKIN  f  f  M  ssissippi.  Mr, 
S;:(.  ik'  r.  tr.ends  of  public  power  throui^h- 
Gut  tile  counny  are  very  much  d'sturbed 
over  an  order  i.-su.d  by  the  O.  P.  M  leia- 
tive  to  the  inite'a'ion  of  power  com- 
panic-  wi'h  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
!!:;  iiry  m  the  Southeastern  States.  Tl:ey 
icar  It  Is  a  rtv  \m1  of  the  old  power-pocl 
program  that  was  sponsored  by  the  Power 
Trust  some  years  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  the  mix- 
ing ol  public  power  with  power  from  those 
con:pariie-  controlled  by  vast  holding, 
compa.nie.-.  with  their  racketeering  meth- 
od- and  watered  stocks,  the  Power  Trust, 
if  yi;u  pla.-'  ,  arc  given  assurance  that 
this  1-  onlv  a  tenrporary  arrangement 
that  wil!  b'.>  puf  into  effect  only  until  the 
rams  return  m  the  Tennessee  Valley  arear 
and  that  if  tho.-o  rams  return  between 
now  and  tlie  10:h  of  N"  n-ember.  this  order 
will  not  be  put  into  t-fT'-ot  at  all. 

There  may  b,^  some  disadvantages. 
there  may  be  some  discrimination  in  the 


present  order  against  those  cooperatives 
and  municipally  owned  systems,  but  we 
hope  to  get  them  ironed  out  before  this 
order  goep  into  effect.  We  are  not  willing 
to  have  amy  man  or  group  of  men  chosen 
from  the  hotbed  of  private  utilities  take 
over  this  country  and  organize  a  utilities 
fascisti  tt>  run  the  Government. 
The  oijder  itself  provides  that — 

Unless  Booner  terminated  by  the  Director 
of  Priorities  (it)  shall  expire  on  the  28th 
day  of  February  1942. 

I  took 'this  matter  up  personally  with 
Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  Director  of  Priorities, 
and  was  definitely  assured  that  this  is 
only  a  temporary  arrangement;  and  that 
assurancp  was  confirmed  in  the  following 
letter: 
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OF  Production  Management. 
ington.  D.  C.  November  3,  1941. 
E    Rankin. 
0/  Representath'es. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Rankin  I  I  am  writing  to  confirm 

ation  which  I  gave  ycu  in  our  tele- 

ersatlon  today,  concerning  Limi- 

L-16,   which   provides   for   the 

t   of  the  consumption  of  electric 

the  southeastern  area. 

In  brief,  are  these  i  The  recent 
as  very  seriously  reduced  the  flow 
1  streams  in  the  southeastern  area; 
reat  expansion  of  defense  Industry 
ea  has  very  substantially  Increased 
for   electric   power.     In    ccnse- 
area  is  faced  with  an  acute  short- 
trie  power.     Since  the  activities  of 
itidu'tries  cannot  be   curtailed — in- 
nust  anticipate  a  steady  increase  In 
ions — the  stringency  in  power  in 
annot  be  relieved  except  by  abun- 
Until   rain   arrives   in   sufQcient 
restore  water  levels  to  a  point  of 
is  imperative.  In  the  interest  of  de- 
t  the  supply  of  power  be  rationed 
nake  maximum  u.«e  of  such  power 
industry    and   essential    civilian 
For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  impera- 
the  power  systems  in  the  area,  both 
private,  be  required  so  to  operate 
.'olrs,  generating  plants,  transmis- 
and    other    facilities,   and    so   to 
electric  power,  as  to  produce  the 
possible  output  for  the  area.     It  Is 
lish  these  purposes  that  Limitation 

has  beeii  Issued. 

terms   of   the  order   the  principal 

of  the  rationing  plan  will  go  into 

Ncvemtoer  10.     The  a    ival  of  rain 

.•er,  miike  possible  the  postpone- 

1  his  date,  or  even  render  the  entire 

of   cu-tailment    and   rationing   un- 

In  any  event,  we  expect  that  the 

.ill  be  terminated  after  the  coming 

ter  rains.    Historical  records  indi- 

the  winter  rains  come  in  an  average 

n  the  1st  and  the  15:h  of  Decem- 

car  in  5  they  begin  In  the  middle  cf 

and  in  1  year  in  15  they  do  not 

January     In  the  h?i:ht  of  this 

may  anticipate  that  the  rationing 

inder  the  order  will  be  terminated 

between  the  latter  part  of  Novera- 

e  early  part  of  January. 

the  program  Is  definitely   tern- 
is  designed  to  meet  an  emergency 
cf  the  combined  effects  of  the 
program  and  drought. 
Ecerely  yours, 

DoN.Mj)  M,  KzisoN. 
Director  of  Priorities. 
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fill  rains  have  already  begun  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Let  us  pray  that 
they  increase  steadily  until  this  danger  is 
passed. 

This  public  power  program,  including 
rural  electrification,  constitutes  by  far 
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the  ereatt  .-t  av^hievrTiit  r.t  cf  thii^  adminis- 
tration. 

That  piopranr  nva.~t   iiul  bo   liampered 
or  destroyed. 


Hunters    Point   Bridge 


LXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  CAUFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOU.-E  C>F  REPRESENT AT1\T:S 


Tuesday.  A'-;-  ■   'or  4,  1941 


Mr.  ROI  FII  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
authorization  from  this  House,  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  is  investigating  the 
possibihty  of  a  new  bridge  across  San 
Francisco  B..y  from  Hunters  Point. 

Resolution  for  appointment  of  such  a 
conrmittee  looking  into  the  feasibihty  of 
the  site  was  introduced  March  27,  1941. 
by  my  colleague  and  fellow  San  Fran- 
ciscan, the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia, 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Welch. 

The  present  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge 
is  a  huge  success.  When  being  financed, 
the  proposed  toll  was  set  at  65  cents  per 
automobile  and  5  cents  for  each  passen- 
ger in  excess  of  five.  The  traffic  is  so 
heavy  it  has  been  found  possible  to  rap- 
idly reduce  tolls  to  25  cents,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  bridge  will  pay  for  itself  and 
be  toll-free.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
fact  Hon.  Jesse  Jones.  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Loan  Acency,  quite  often  re- 
fers to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge  as 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  profitable 
projects  financed  by  his  Agency. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  traffic  has  ex- 
panded so  greatly,  after  only  5  years  of 
service  we  need  another  crossing.  The 
number  of  cars  using  the  present  bridge 
has  reached  the  amazing  total  of  60,000 
per  day  and  is  Increasing  right  along. 
About  2  weeks  ago  an  accident  occurred, 
as  accidents  will  happen  everywhere,  and 
traffic  was  held  up  for  55  minutes. 

Hunters  Point,  the  site  for  the  pro- 
posed new  structure,  is  a  distance  of 
about  6  miles  south  of  the  present  bridge. 

There  are  many  compelling  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  pro.iect. 

First.  It  would  be  on  a  low  level  and 
would  be  more  easily  adaptable  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  heavy  tanks 
and  other  war  equipment  than  the  pres- 
ent bridge. 

Second.  In  case  of  emergency  the  peo- 
ple in  the  San  Franci.sco  Bay  area  would 
find  themselves  in  a  sort  of  a  bottleneck, 
because  we  no  longer  have  ferry  boats, 
as  the  latter  were  unable  to  compete  with 
the  bridge. 

Third.  The  present  bridge  is  not  de- 
signed to  carry  mam-line  trains,  the  only 
connection  being  for  interurban  electric 
trains. 

Fourth.  If  perchance,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  present  Inidge  was  damaged 
and  put  cur  of  c.  nimi.s.sion,  the  new 
bridg-'  would  b*  an  artery  for  evacuating 
'he  c.'y  Or.  ihp  o'her  hand,  if  the  new 
bridt-  w  IS  bombed  and  damaged,  the 
wat'.r  at  that  location  is  cemparatively 


shallow,  and  the  problem  of  quickly  re- 
pairing the  bridge  would  not  be  particu- 
larly diflBcult. 

Fifth.  Tlae  San  Francisco  terminus  of 
the  bridge  would  be  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  Hunters  Point  drydock,  and 
the  entire  area  is  one  of  the  really  great 
defense  areas  cf  the  United  States.  The 
Hunters  Point  plant  and  the  Mare  Is- 
land plant  cf  the  Na\7  are  to  be  under 
a  single  administration  and  operated  as 
one  unit. 

These  2  combined  plants  will  employ 
approximately  27  000  men,  making  the 
unit  the  greatest  Navy  shipyard  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  transfer  of  the  Hunters  Point 
plant  from  private  interests  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  started  abcut  2  years 
ago,  when  Congress  appropriated  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  purchase.  Another  $2,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  improvements  and 
needed  expansion. 

ITie  defense  ne^'ds  of  the  Hunters 
Point  plant  are  so  urgpp*  the  Navy  has 
abrogated  a  law  which  allowed  the  for- 
mer owners  use  until  194  3  or  1944.  Tlie 
Navy  wants  the  properti"s  at  once.  All 
this  shows  the  importance  of  the  new 
bridge. 

The  committee  appointed  under  chair- 
manship of  Col.  Gusiav  R.  Lukesh,  of  the 
Army  Engineer  Corps,  includes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chairman.  Col.  Warren  T. 
Hannum  and  Col.  W.  A  Johnson,  ol  the 
United  States  Army,  and  Capt.  Heniy 
G.  Taylor,  Capt.  Carl  T.  Osburn.  and 
Capt.  John  W.  Lewis,  of  the  United  States 
Navy, 

The  project  merits  the  earnest  consid- 
eration "of  the  American  people.  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  the  Republic's  greatest 
asset  on  the  entire  west  roast. 


Poland  attacked  Germany  Ii  w  uld  not 
dismember  ite*>lf.  so  Hitler  was  lurced  to 
dismember  It. 

Denmark.  Holland,  and  Belriura  all  at- 
tacked Germany  I  They  wefe  guilty  of  lying 
in  its  line  of  march. 

In  our  own  case,  acce^rdliig  to  the  Hitler 
version,  the  attack  whs  tngun  when  the  un- 
armed stofim^hip  Robin  Moor  practically 
threw   Itself   upon  a   Nazi  iorpedo. 

Germany  never  attacks.  It  Is  Hitler's 
theory  that  the  bigger  the  He  the  b<'tter  its 
reception. 


They  .All  "Attacked"  Germany 


FXTlNiflON   OF  REM.\HKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday,  Novcmhcr  4,  1941 


¥ 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK   ::N!FS 


Mr.  BLOOM  ^Tr  .=^peaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  n marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday, 
November  4,  1941,  entitled  "They  All  At- 
tacked' Germany": 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  4. 
1941] 

THEY     ALL     "ATTACKED"     GERMANY 

Hitler's  charge  that  the  United  States  has 
attacked  Germany  recalls  some  other  famous 
accusations  from  the  same  source.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hitler  version  of  things — 

Austria  attacked  Germany  i  Its  last  Chan- 
celor,  Schuschnigg.  was  preparing  to  held  a 
plebiscite  among  his  own  people,  and  that 
was  a  threat  to  the  German  Reich. 

Czechoslovakia  attacked  Ofrr.rrr-  It  had 
some  territory  that  Gem  .ii.y  wji.ied,  and  so 
It  was  guilty  of  aggression- 


Why  Pciialiie  United  Stales  Wool 
Growers? 

EXTEN.'=ION   OF  RIAL^RKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.DWORSHAK 

K    lD.\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  A'-rrT'ihcr  4    1941 


Mr.  I'"A-OH,^-ii.\K  Mr  ^- i.A:>.  r  in 
the  November  6  i.-suc  ct  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  appears  an  item  calling  atttntion 
to  a  serious  situation  of  vital  importance 
to  the  domestic  wool  indu.'^try.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  while  American  manu- 
facturers are  concentrating  upon  fi.lmg 
defense  orders  for  woolens,  they  have 
been  forced  radically  to  curtail  output 
for  domestic  trade.  In  the  meantime 
British  wool  shipments  to  this  country 
are  establishing  new  peeks,  and  more 
diversified  lines  are  being  offered. 

This  situation  appears  to  be  so  illogi- 
cal, and  so  patently  unfair  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  domestic  wool  Indu^^try,  now 
cooperating  with  the  defen.se  and  lease- 
lend  program,  that  remedial  steps  should 
be  taken.  Discrimination  should  not  be 
permitted  which  would  have  permanent 
adverse  effect  upon  American  indu>try 
and  penalize  those  cooperating  in  the 
defense  efforts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Insert  herewith  this  article,  which  em- 
stitutes  a  challenge  to  the  Office  ol  Pio- 
duction  Management: 

BRITISH    WOOL 

Wool  manufacturers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  alarmed  by  Brlt«in's  wool  exports. 
Writes  one  of  them  to  his  workers  and  stock- 
holders i  "It  (exports)  afferts  the  lives  of  all 
of  us  as  workers.  It  now  affects  our  cus- 
tomers as  much  as  It  does  us  We  are  told 
that  In  the  cause  of  pata-jotlRm  we  should 
send  garments,  sweaters  and  ether  clothing 
abroad  At  the  same  time  we  see  shn  I^  »(i 
after  shipload  of  fabrics  and  yarns  u  bi  wn 
with,  and  now  large  quantities  of  clothfs  for 
men  and  women,  sweater*,  ties,  etc,  r<  mii  ft 
In."  Industry  officials  art  confronted  w  'h 
the  problem  of  meeting  record  Unitrcl  P  !•.•■  s 
demand  and  at  the  same  tame  tryn,..  •■  k(?p 
customer?  Mc?t  big  United  States  m..:  i;;- 
cludinc  American  Woolen  Co.  have  rMiurd 
the  number  of  lines  the^  manufacture  to 
tpced  output.  This,  of  Course-,  leaves-  gaps 
In  the  number  of  styles  availbble  Bru.»-h 
wool  shipments  to  thU  country  tre  cEU:b!>.h- 
Ing  new  pcak.s  almost  every  month,  and  lo^al 
operators  are  t>ecoming  increaf^ing'.y  annoyed. 
The  Britlih.  It  is  said,  promise  American  re- 
tailers any  style  they  wnnt.  Am<  ricrm  manu- 
facturers are  thus  becoming  cautirU'  over 
cutting  out  lines,  fearing  that  th-  B::;  .'■i, 
once  In.  may  stay  thert  when  the  »>>r  .^ 
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Senator  Gecrge's  Warning 


EXT::::^rjN  of  remarks 
HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

.    f    NT-.V     Y'\".K 

IN   TKE   Ho'  ~r:  Or    P.L'Pi:L-ENT.MI\  E3 


Tuesday.  Novcvibi  r  4.  rj41 


vcr.A    ccvs]::f<    a'lo.td    vf    .>rr;:f,  ::;i:    i: 


I- 


taken    a    Ual"    out    oi    U.saiarck  s    c^p\livj.jk. 


EDI  :OH!.\:.  F!:(  M  TiiE  WAcHINCi  ION  PO.-T 


Mr.  BLOOM  Mr,  Pp  :,k»:-.  ur.ci-r 
leave  to  tx-.:.(i  r.v:  remark-  iii  tr.t-  Rei/- 
ORD,  I  include  ih  fylLuvm::;  ediicnal  finin 
t'.if  Washinctnn  P(  >t  of  T',;e>d:iy.  Novm- 
b'l  4.  i;.41.  cnliti.  d  ••S"iiaror  GEorrr  s 
Warnir.a"; 

jf:    r.;    :::■._■  Washlngtcn   Pest  cf  November  4. 
19411 

EENATCR  CEOR'.E"  S  VV^PNING 

A  platitude  was  once  cit  fined  ab  tomething 
that  deserved  to  be  repeated  c\er  and  cvi-r 
again  Th;<  l«  reviwv.lv  th«>  ra^p  with  the 
theme  <  '.  S  i.a'  r  f  "-F'  pgf  s  ■••a'e-inanlihe 
fi'aten'.eiit  on  ne-atiality  rep- p.;  He  warntd 
the  country,  and  particularly  t'-.e  3e:;atc.  that 
iS'.p  sreate-t  danger  confroniing  the  Naticn 
t  f!  iv  i«  the  appe.^rance  of  disunity,  net  any 
p. i;*.  ■,;'.. r  nieasure  befere  the  Senate.  Tie 
wa::  ::,_'  would  be  accepted  s;"neraHy  a«  a 
tTM,--".  ;f  the  entire  coun'rv  W'^re  agreed  en 
the  iiaTure  cl  cur  national  p-r:'.  T'r.e  fact  Is 
that  there  is  no  such  general  a^rttir.  i.t  The 
cppcnents  ct  the  President  s  fcrnen  policy 
argue  that  the  Inltlatr.e  ;n  Jv  rcmc  this  coun- 
try into  conrlict  with  Hu'.er  ii,;-  t\  en  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Rocsevelt  I/.stv  mea-ure 
ni\--[/  :!  i;r.i  v  'hf  n.iir.e  rf  cieft  I'.-e  i-,  re- 
prtrj-:;  .1=  I.; !_■-;; p.  d  t  crrv  tl:!-  r  ni'.try  into 
Rv.  :r'-  r.-;\e  war.  Surp  r'er*  ct  r':.--  President, 
c:;  r;:p  rr ntrary,  ars'ie  t!\ar  it  !^  H.".er  who 
1'^  ae'-\M.!y  makini:  VK:;r  (  r.  t!-.e  Ui'.:'- c;  ^'ates. 
and  tiuic  tlie  n',e:'.,ne  ;~  -^^  .n'.-.te  tii.it  'l.e 
Pre-;. lent  shtul.!  bv  re.ievec!  .:  ,r;  .~ha.r>a.- 
wli'c'n  preveiU  ht.fn  fr^  m  co;iduc"  ir..:  .1  positive 
d(  fi  r.;.^  cf  this  country  akzain<:  ::  This  hap- 
per.~  :  ■  le  t!-^  v.ew  ■  f  ':;:-  it  wspapcr.  It 
feel-  tl'.a:  Tl>-r''  can  !:e  no  o-htT  conclusion 
fr,  ni  'he  record  as  it  ii.i^  i^een  unrolled  s:r.ce 
tl'e  w.ir  F'ar'"d 

T\:,  r:c  :(i  :-e^in>  m  M<»:::  K.unrf  Nobody 
w..;  (l..r!  ..:.;.-  sr..  :e  tv'  .~,'y  til  it  Mv'.n  Kanipf 
(My  V,\i:  CM.  lie  ;.■::;•.  red  Mo.-t  cf  Euri  pe 
Is  r.cw  m  ch.il:.--  b.'c.iu-e  rf  the  incrednhry 
Vhich  ciee'ed  th>  r;  niark.ible  bo-rk  ir.  Eu- 
ro;;.' A  cur.^jry  re.idin^  made  all  Europe 
thu-.k.  that  the  aim  of  tiie  Na.n  ?nth:e:-  was 
simply  a  greater  GpriMa:;y  ti:;  itit  a"  cf  .-  - 
caUed  alien  elem^Oit-  and  er.Ia:.:  d  t-^  t.ike  ::i 
Germans  outSK'f  \h~:  tcrri'tr'.a:  b>,  midar^e.-  c :' 
Gernianv  H.ic;,i;:>nv  rerta::'..y  1-  Ih---  hrst 
article  if  :!;,'  N,;/i  cr  ■  d  B",:  tliere  ;<  an- 
other ar-:e.e  :  r.  ti.e  N.i;-;  rre--.l  vvh;t  h  is  ccti- 
rec;ed  \v:*;i  ;r.  v.z.  t  i.e  doctrn-.e  if  leacle;- 
5h:p  E-i.;,'e  la:.  r-  ue  only  U".  Iead:'r?l;;t5  :,  r 
there  i>  iin  p  .nt  ;n  culnv.itmg  a  lierre::v  :k 
(master  race)  u:.:cs.-  ;:.e  tiite  iiave  somebody 
to  t:ov  >rn 

Norhm;:  le-*  than  the  c;\;;:/ed  w  rid  w;!: 
s:;t>fv  •h^^■e  ;.t:renvo;k  And  '.  r  th;-  a:  ci 
and  s;,:T:..e:.i   rc.i.-cn  si.iyo:;,-  w.r.  alwa'.  -  bo 

i:nci\d.::-.,h:e  ^  .  civui/od  peop;es  a;^  1,,;—  as 
ti-.i-rt'  re:r.a-:.s  -i-.ch  a:;  ca^:s  cf  freed  ni  in 
the  c;\'.:./-;:  w.r'.d  a-  th.e  Urnti  ci  ri'.ates. 
Hrder  knanv.-  tha'  n;-.d  \]\-'  s:r.r.;ce-t  n!'.e- 
nonienon.  about  th:s  Cltm-.an  !  wdvr  :<  tli.it  he 
fickr --.v:.  dc  ,<   tl;e   la.-t    pubdiiy     H>   m.ikes 

ro  s  or!,  •  ;:;  .'lier  uo:d<.  :0;v  i:'  h:-  w -r!d 
d-s:i:n        N       w     r;cl     coi;tiue:or    till    H.'.'.v:     h-s 

been    ^s    bar-,  :  >   .'d    a-    H;:ler    •.:■.    !,'e-'-,..,!^::-e 


Ti:  Ir  n  Chancelor's  advice  to  diplomats 
waa  always  to  tell  the  truth  because  nobody 
vculd  bel'.cvc  it.  In  Me;n  Kamph  Hitler  says 
that  If  his  movement  remains  true  to  "the 
values  of  individual  personality  and  race"  it 
will  establish  a  state  which  "must  one  day 
become  ruler  cf  the  earth."  This  has  been 
the  theme  song  of  Hitler's  henchmen  since 
the  publication  of  Mein  Kampf.  Dr.  Robert 
Ley.  who  has  tied  all  German  labor  to  the 
Nazi  war  chariot,  says:  "We  German  men  of 
the  present  must  march  as  the  standard 
bearers  of  a  new  and  better  world."  Reichs- 
minlster  Frank  says:  "It  is  nece«sary  to  think 
in  terms  not  only  of  a  national  state  but  of 
a  world  empire."  These  men.  It  Is  true,  were- 
.'pcakirig  to  Germans  Eut  Hitler  raised  his 
\oice  on  hijh  last  December  10  when  he  de- 
clared to  a  still  Incredulous  world  that  the 
war  "in  fact  is  a  struggle  of  two  worlds  " 

If  words  are  not  enough,  the  subrequcnt 
deeds  underline  them  for  all  to  read.  The 
countries  that  scorned  tlie  Viennese  house 
pninier  are  now  prostrate  under  his  heel.  His 
swastika  flies  from  the  North  Cape  to  the 
Straits  of  Sicily — across  the  very  seat  of  our 
civilization.  It  has  been  flunj;  across  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  darkness  of  Africa. 
It  is  within  view  of  the  anxious  peoples  of 
Asia  acrcss  the  Black  Sea.  The  gates  of  Mos- 
cow may  scon  see  the  ncxious  standard.  The 
achievements  at  arms  of  this  megalomaniac 
are  so  fantastic  that  the  very  reverberation 
of  those  achievements  brings  him  vassals. 
Latin  Amcri'rn  sees  the  choice  of  its  future 
lying  between  Berlin  and  Washington.  The 
Japanese  have  tied  their  destiny  to  a  man 
who  frankly  de::pises  their  or.g.ns  and  their 
httle  pretensions.  So  the  war— this  Euro- 
pean war— runs  around  the  world.  Nazi 
legions  are  on  the  march  acrcss  every  route 
that  every  world  conqueror  has  ever  trod,  in- 
doctrinated and  spurred  by  the  Weltan- 
schauung (world  cutlock)  of  this  "master 
rece."  They  will  not  be  Etopped  till  either 
Hitler  is  defeated  or  the  world  is  brought  low 
by  what  Hitler  calls  the  triumphant  swora 
of  a  people  endowed  with  a  power  to  master 
the   wcrld  as  Gsrmans. 

Clearly  the  United  Spates  lies  in  very  great 
danpi  r  At  present,  perhaps,  the  imagination 
1-  •raii.ed  by  the  notion  cf  a  physical  inva- 
s;;:.,  ihouph  the  logic  of  Hitler's  fabulous 
record  should  extrud?  any  slicpticism.  Still 
there  is  no  need  to  argue  the  point.  Hitler 
uses  force  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  hates  to 
threw  his  Herrenvolk  into  the  fray.  The 
preference  of  this  apcstle  of  untruth  is  fcr 
the  fomentation  of  internal  dissension  wh  ch 

would  rr.aki^  an  attack  unnecessary.  His  suc- 
cess 1:.  fh.-  respect  is  WTitten  In  bcld  type 
across  the  face  of  Prance  and  of  a  dozen 
other  nations  He  thinks  that  the  United 
States  will  be  Just  as  easy  to  conquer  from 
wr.h::.  1  ,  hini  our  free  institutions  ai»  a 
"ci.-*ii.tcg.-ating  pci.'on"  which  have  produced 
a  d:'generate  Yankeedcm  "  He  thinks  we 
have  lest  the  vision  to  fee  danger  and  the 
gu's  to  sally  forth  boldly  and  remove  it.  Fcr 
a  tiii-.f  Hitler  seemed  to  be  ru;ht.  We  helped 
tj  put  aggression  into  Hitler,  to  bring  him 
td  Mr  to  our  shores,  by  our  slackness  in 
ri'ir.an-ient     by   cur   waiving    of   our  rights   on 

ih-  Mdi-;,  by  cur  d-claration  of  neutrality  at 
an.y  price. 

N!r  Rcc5?velt  long  ago  had  got  the  measure 
of  Hi-1-  r  and  sought  to  put  our  country — 
over  the  votes  of  the  Senators  who  are  against 
the  repeal  of  neutrality— in  the  way  of  cop- 
inc;  with  h.r.-..    His  authoritative  voice  as  our 

President,  his  watchfulness  as  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  are  the  onfV  reliance  we 
have  left  aaainst  all-in  physical  conflict.  But 
o>tve;t's  authoritative  voice  can  carry 
weight  of  the  voice  of  the  people. 
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that    all    America    is 

:i  Mr  R,,csevelt  Is  sp>eaking. 
■    r    CiEOFGE   says,    there    Is    less 

i:V.ct  The  Senat?  has  an  rp- 
portunity  ,  f  beginning  this  ail-American 
demonstration  It  could  not  do  any  greater 
service  to  the  country  than  to  give  the  people 


S-    ! 

f   c 


an  Inspiring  example  of  unity  In  freeing  the 
f^eslden|fs  hands  for  action  against  the  ever- 
widening  and  encircling  menace  to  our  na- 
tional sicurlty  which  comes  from  Hitleric.m. 


A    Ne-A     Law    That     Will     Be    Helpful    to 
Luili    Labor    and    BL!-ine.^s 


EKTEN3ION  OF  REMARKS 

•r 

HON.  LOUIS  LULHOW 

OF    IN-wI.\NA 

IN  TI*  HOUSE  OF  REPP.2SENTATIVE3 


1  "uesday,  November  4,  1941 


Mr.  I CJDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  dis- 
i  tinguisl  ed  businessman  of  my  home  city. 
Mr,  A.  Kiefer  Mayer,  vice  president  of 
the  Kie  er-Stewart  Drug  Co..  of  Indian- 
apolis, should  be  accorded  the  well- 
earned  (recognition  of  having  been  the 
main  faictor  in  bringing  about  the  enact- 
mer.t  o^a  new  law— the  first  amendment 
of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act — which  will 
beneficially  affect  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  the  ranks  cf  labor  and  busi- 
ness. This  new  act  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  29.  1941,  and  it  is 
known  lis  Public  Law  233  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congre.-s. 

Unde:  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  as 
crigina  ly  passed  an  employee  who  had 
only  a  sporadic  working  arrangement 
with   h>s   employer,   cr   no   agreement 

whatever  as  to  continuity  of  employment, 
could  work  2.080  hours  a  year,  but  if  the 
employ(  r  and  employee,  in  order  to  better 
the  situation  of  both,  de.sired  to  enter 
into  a  constant  wage  agreement,  that 
agreem  ?nt  could  only  provide  for  2,000 
hours  oJ  employment  in  the  period  of  a 
year.  Obviously,  constant  wage  agree- 
ments £|re  in  the  public  interes^t,  because 
it  is  befet  for  the  wage  earner  and  his 
family  to  know  that  he  will  have  con- 
tinuous employment  at  a  certain  speci- 
fied wage,  and  it  is  best  for  the  employer 
to  know  that  he  has  employees  on  whom 
lie  can  depend  for  uninterrupted  service. 
Yet  tha  wages-and-hours  law.  as  orig- 
inally [written,  discriminated  against 
yearly  Oonstant  wage  agreements,  and  in 
doing  s6  penalized  both  the  employee  and 
the  employer. 

Mr.  I\jlayer,  who  is  nationally  known  as 
a  businfess  leader  and  executive,  saw  an 
opporti^ity  for  service  in  advocating  a 

change  in  the  law  which  would  legalize 
constarlt  wage  agreements  covering  2.080 
'hours  aj  year,  thus  making  such  agree- 
ments (ionform  to  the  basic  principle  of 
the  40-iiour  week.  With  characteristic 
ability  &nd  energy  he  brought  his  pro- 
posal tp  the  attention  of  both  branches 
of  Congress.  In  the  House  I  sponsored 
the  proposed  amendment,  and  in  the 
Senate  iSenator  Thomas  of  Utah,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  Sponsored  it  and  speedily  secured 
its  passage  by  that  body.  The  gentle- 
woman; from  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  M.ary 
Norton;  chairman  cf  the  House  Com- 
mittee t)n  Labor,  quickly  saw  the  value 
of  the  legislation  and  readered  service  cf 
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ine,stim;ihl'^  impor'ancp  in  promoting  it. 
Gen  Phdp  B  Fo  .n  •  r  .Administrator 
of  the  W.i.,'  .-^r-i  Hour  Act.  gave  Ad- 
ministratiL::  b'_:.,d.jiion  to  the  measure, 
and  all  elements  of  organized  labor  lined 
up  in  support  of  it.  Businessmen  all 
over  the  country  wrote  to  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah  and  me  endorsing  the 
biU  in  warm  terms.  Their  letters  re- 
vealed that  the  reason  why  there  had  not 
been  more  annual  wage  agreements  was 
the  discrepancy  between  the  standard 
40-hour  week,  that  was  established  by 
Congress  when  it  passed  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  and  the  more  limited 
number  of  hours  permitted  under  the 
constant -wage  section. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Mayer  estimates  that  there  are  between 
4.000  000  and  5,000  000  people  in  the 
Umied  States  at  least  who  will  imme- 
diately begm  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
constant  wage  agreements,  thus  contrib- 
uting very  materially  to  a  more  stable, 
more  secure,  and  more  satisfactory  em- 
ployee-employer relationship,  and  en- 
hancing the  general  betterment  of  the 
industrial  situation. 

In  a  letter  to  John  Schmidt,  of  Passaic, 
N.  J..  Mr.  Mayer  gave  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct explanation  of  the  pui  poses  of  the 
new  leyislation.  and.  by  unanimcus  con- 
sent of  the  House.  I  present  his  letter 
fcr  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows i 

Indianapolis--,  Ind  ,  Apnl  23,  1941. 
Mr.  John  Schmidt. 

121  Daytcn  Aien-ue. 

Botany  Miiis,  Passaic.  N.  J. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Schmidt:  I  have  learned  from 
the  Honorable  Lcois  Ludlow.  Congressman 

from  this  district,  that  you  are  interested  in 
H.  R  4310.  that  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  14.  1941,  by  Mr. 
Ludlow. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ol  1938,  sec- 
tion 7b,  paragraph  11,  pertains  to  voluntary 
constant -wage  and  employment  agreements. 
This  section  provides  that  "No  employee  shall 
be  employed  more  than  2.000  hcurs  during 
any  period  cf  52  consecutive  weeks  "  The  law 
also  prescribes  that  beginning  October  24. 
1940.  the  maximum  number  of  work  hours 

in  any  one  wtek  as  40  hcur.^.  or  2  GEO  hours 
annually. 

Mr.  LtDLOw's  bill  Is  to  correct  an  uninten- 
tional error  in  the  voluntary  ccnstant-wage 
and  employment  section  by  permitting  an 
employee  to  work  under  a  voluntary  constant 
wage  and  employment  af.reement  the  same 
number  of  work  hours  per  week  as  the  law 
prescribes  fcr  one  who  may  work  on  an 
hourly,  daily,  or  weekly  basis.  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  employees  who  are  able  to 
negotiate  con^tant-wace  and  employment 
.agreements  guaranteeing  employment  durins 
any    period    of    52    consecutive    weeks    should 

net  be  penalized  80  hours  of  work  wages. 
Otherwise,  if  an  employee's  hourly  wa;!e  is  50 
cents,  he  would  Icse  i'O  annually  by  signing 
a  corstant-wape  and  employmei.t  agreement. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  Congtess 
to  penalize  this  group  cf  employees  Fur- 
thermore, every  employee  cr  Individual 
would  rather  be  assured  of  contlnucus  em- 
ployment cr  a  definite  Inccme  cv^r  a  perlcd 
of  52  weeks  than  to  be  working  by  the  day 
or  week  and  ha'dng  no  assurance  of  a  defi- 
nite Income.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
employees  working  en  an  annual  continuous 

basis  have  a  greater  fctllng  cf  security  and 
are  m'  re  Inclineil  to  improve  their  standards 
Of  Hying  than  those  employees  who  have  no 
assurance  cf  a  definite  inccme. 

A^  frr  as  I  can  ascertain,   Mr    LtTLOw's 
amendment    has    the    approval    of    all    indi- 


viduals interested  In  increasing  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  this  country  and  stabilizing 
employment.  Fxuthermoie.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  this  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  will  correct 
one  of  those  unintentional  errors  that  natur- 
ally have  to  k>e  expected  when  Congress  passes 
new  legisiatlcn  cf  the  type  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 
Eincercly  yours, 

A    K :•  irs  Ma-1  ir 


Wl-0  Is  Running  the  Office  of  the 
Petroleum    Coordinatcr  ? 


EXTENSION  OE  KEM.^KKS 

cr 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

(F   SCtTTH    CAROriN  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October  30.  1941 


Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  months  we  haye  heard  much 
about  the  operation  of  'General"  Ickes. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  the  sales  of  gasoline 
on  the  grounds  that  this  was  necessary 
because  of  a  real  shortage. 

Recently  Mr.  Ickes  made  a  statement 
that  would  indicate  that  his  contention 
about  the  shortage  of  gasoline  was  "all 
wet." 

In  the  meantime  the  price  of  gasoline 
was  advanced  to  the  consuming  public 
of  this  country  solely  because  of  cutting 
down  on  the  sales  of  gasoline. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  and  I  believe 
that  my  constituents  will  agree  with  me. 
that  this  whole  scheme  was  brought 
about  because  of  selfishness  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  group  who  wanted  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  in  doing  certain  things 
clearly  in  their  own  interests. 

The  pitiful  thing  about  it,  to  mc,  is  that 
it  was  all  at  the  expense  of  gasoline  con- 
sumers. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  one  thing  that 
is  costing  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
paycis  of  thJs  country  millions  of  dollars. 
It  appears  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
national-defense  program  are  represent- 
atives of  t!ie  large  manulactuicrs  and 
large  contracting  concerns  of  this  coun- 
try. In  that  these  large  manufacturers 
and  contractors  are  grabbing  everything 
fcr  themselves  or  those  in  which  they  are 
directly  interested,  they  are  bringing 
about  the  closing  down  of  many  small  In- 
dustries and  business  concerns,  as  well 
as  preventing  a  fair  and  square  deal  to 
various  sectipns  of  this  country. 
According  to  the  information  that  I 
I  have,  the  cfBce  of  the  Petroleum  Coordi- 
nator is  staffed  largely  by  officers  and 
employees  cf  major  oil  companies,  who 
are  temporarily  on  loan  and  who  retain 
their  status  and  compensation  from  com- 
panies which  they  are  now  supposed, 
under  their  present  positions,  to  regulate. 
I  am  in.serting  resolutions  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Oil  Job- 
bers' Association,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Octo- 


ber 16.  li'41,  ut.iiir.g  v»,;'.h  v,hAt  I  am 
talking  about. 

I  want  to  endorse  the  purpose  of  these 
resolutions,  and  certainly  there  should  be 
a  cleaning  out  of  these  representatives 
of  the  various  well-organized  and.««l!- 
financed  groups  of  this  country.  nian\  1. 1 
whom  are  operating  strictly  under  ir.o- 
nopolistiC  rules  and  regulttions,  all  at  the 
expense  of  other  groups,  the  consuming 
public,  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  universalis^  .eccgnlzed  that 
While  indepei.dents  m  the  pttroleum  lndu>try 
are  reprfseuied  on  the  various  re^ilcnal  mar- 
keting comniittet*.  the  cfBc*  of  the  Petiolrum 
Coordinator  is  staffed  largely  by  otDcers  and 
employees  of  major  oil  co^npanles  who  are 
temporarily  on  lean,  and  'who  retain  their 
status  and  compensation  from  companies 
that  they  are  sxipposed  to  »egulaie:  ar.d 

Whereas  it  is  contrary  tc  the  Americi.n  tra- 
ditu  n  to  permit  the  authority  cf  government 
to  be  vested  in  persi,ins  of  divided  aHegiance 
and  particularly  those  whO  draw  c,  mpensn- 
iicn  from  any  tjusiness  that  is  the  subject  cf 
Government  control  or  Regulation:  New. 
therefore,  be  it  j 

Rcsohcd.  That  the  South  Carolina  Oil  J.>b- 
bers  Association,  in  meetong  at  Columbia 
Hotel.  Columbia,  S  C  .  Octdber  16  1941.  here- 
by records  Us  opposition  to  the  practice  uf 
the  Petroleum  Ccxirdinator  letuining  on  his 
staff  any  employee  cr  ofUce*-  61  any  company 
engaged  directly  or  indirfcctly  in  the  pe- 
troleum Industry. 

Reached  by  the  South  C<trolina  Oil  Jobk'ra 
Associaf.cn  in  meeting  at  tlie  Columb  a  Houl. 
Columbia.  S  C  .  Orfcbrr  JJ.  194t.  That  the 
present  practice  of  holding  meetings  of  the 
regional  marketing  ccmmitftees  in  clijsed  ses- 
sions only  Is  strongly  dlsapbroved  and  she  uld 
be  discontinued  at  once.    [ 

RcwUtd  furtlirr.  That  a  ^py  of  this  reschi- 
tlcn  be  sent  to  the  Petroleum  Coordinator. 


Tugwei.tDwn.     Minnehaha    County,     S. 
Dak.      A      Scc.a'istic      Experiment      ia 
Which      Every     American     Helps     As- 
sume the  Less        ~        I 


EXTENSION  OF  RF>:.\j;::.'^ 


FiCN,  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI»REiENTATI\'E3 


Tuesday,  Nuvtvibcr  4.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  RAl-PH  O.  HILLGREN 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  ntces.^arily  speriding  so  much  of 
cur  national  substance  and  our  grand- 
children's earnings  in  the  important 
busine.s.'^  of  national  drfen.se.  it   is  in- 

cieasinrly  inr.xjrtant  tiiRt  we  reduce  and 
restrict  the  New  Deal  mama  for  spend- 
ing other  people's  monej  for  needless  and 
nebulous  nondcfense  prcjects, 
Dur.ng  the  recent  absence  of  the  editor 

of  the  Daily  Argus-Leader  of  Si'  ux 
Falls.  S  Dak.,  his  assistant.  Mr.  Ralph 
O.  Hiligren,  wrote  the  editorials  for  this 
nfW'pa]-)er.  Mr.  HUpren  is  not  only  an 
outstanding    young    journalist    of    our 
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Si  ale,  bir  \V' 
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bv   :.!;     H  ::■ 


i-  :\  k*'t-n  and  rarefu!  : til- 
s'.i'>'  aii'i  Nfi'iiitia!  G  V- 
ng  the  editorials  v.:  ' '■  •  a 
■  r.  ]<  thp  fni'cwin.c:  itcin 
an  i,-  /-.r.z  <  r.  (  f  t!:"  N-  'v  D-al's  social- 
istic experiments  cf  .-;:.'■  y:.r^  b  ck, 
vhj-h  cuntinues  toser\>  u-^  ri  (i;a.n  i:;.cn 
t.'v  Public  Treasury.  I  tfvr.k  M.  rr.be rs 
cl  Ccnsrcss  w.ll  !):■  int('ri---tt":i  m  !t-arriine 
srnr^'thine  of  l.-'.v  tr.fr  r  r.-titiipn's' 
mcney  is  being  -yA'nl  :n  S  irh  Dak  t\  rn 
a  scheme  re.'ifmbiini:  .-.•.mf'hins:  -pav.-ned 
out  of  communi.stic  Ru.v.^.a  n.Ui  h  more 
than  it  docs  a  project  symbolic  cf  the 
rifiht.s  of  private  ownership  saft  suarocci 

by  the  Constitution  of  th>  R-inoLc. 

M.  Hillgren  docs  well  to  c  i".'.  .-'.merica's 
atlLi.-.via  to  this  nii^u^c  r,[  i:ub'.'.c  funds 
at  a  time  when  v.r>  a:e  all  .^  i  desircu=  cf 
n-.a'.c'n<T  evciy  t.ix  ciuKar  do  its  best  to 
l)U;:d  ths  npcdeci  na'.'^.nal-d- f.-nse  cstab- 
l!>!<:nent,s  fc  '.h.-  lu  ni-..^;  h..':e. 
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lui'.^'V      It  n:M.\v  y.c  ciirT-Tence 

T''.  '  Ki M  w.i.-i  t"  prar."  ti.e  {'ump. 

:  i('.   :r  r-hcr:-(\   ar'ar.d    !".::ii   a   jr  nip 

l:f:e  THs;ut'!I   \v!v)  'j^-  c!   Uie  ;  owcr 

.•ri:--'d  :r  rii- in  to  further  their 

V  r.-^      I'  :-  :.i:r  t<-  C'lU  TUtrwell 

la-f  wla  :.  he  i  btaiiied  a  job  m 

•:y  hf  hi>t^'(i  rr.lv  ;i  year      He's 

■;  rttiybodys  pav  r  \! 

T'.i-::\>.e!I    p.i'-.v    i-,    m    P;;;  :•  i    Rico. 

!   .'.re   ■.!!  ciar.rol  i-f   ^cme   cf   the 

!>  "f  h;<  5:va.iisti?  n.inci      Here 

'.^  ''.loy  ar^'  tr\;!iLr  t  -  cet  f.caiers 

am'-  c{  er'iir.c!  .iiid  a  man  rents 

:-.    the    C'  '  pt-r.if.^e    rr    ccmniu- 

I!e     ir.a-t     cen     re:.'     Ins 


tractor,  cultivatvir,   rr  b;rd<<r      Oe-'\r.r   work 

di  ;a^  on  time  Is  inipritir.t  cr.  ar.y  i.i;:-:':  It's 
hard,  to  see  hew  ;t  can  be  !;.i!'.a;ed  .it  Tugwell- 
trwi: 

.A--  -nrriing  to  best  available  reports,  the 
Or-,  irninent  i?  "e'ltm;;;  very  n<xTr  return*:  from 
this    ve;r',ae      There     h,  ;-,e    Dr-e:;    '.crv    poor 


crot>"5     The  r'.nn-r' 


h 


i.o  divi- 


dends from  the  coop- r.itl'.e 

If  thi^  project  were  hqiKd.ited.  th.e  0-.  em- 
inent wciild  have  that  much  na-re  ;r.:r-.e-.  for 
the  defence  program.  t;a'  f.trir.-:  r-  c  ;■.  the  proj- 
ect muht  malce  a  s.o>  d  .-\:r.or:ca:-.  /.■.•.:.e,  ar.d 
there  would  be  le-~  tanr.  i.l  ai^.d  ir.eSciency 
than  there  must  he  when  f.inr.ei  ^  h.ave  to 
take  orders  from  bv.reaucra.t.i  ur.dtr  ,t  ^  vlet 
6ys  em 

Sionx  Falls  and  Minneh  !-.,i  Co'mty  have  a 
special  interest  in  Tii:-.\t;:tv  .vr.  c  n  acccur.t  of 
the  Ta.x  que-f.cn. 

The  Suuix  Falls  .•'Chcol  di~t:;,'  h,.i3  a  siz- 
ab:e  t;iii  aga;r5t  the  pree-t  !  -  tuition  of 
hii'h--chool  pupil>  \>.h.  eon.e  ;r.to  the  city 
fcr  their  educataii  Th.  O  -..rr.-.r.ent  h  us 
re:i;.-eJ  to  asourae  thi~  chi.gat;,  ::.     There  a;e 


There's  a  Natlou-w.oe  ii. 'vetnent  in  prog- 
ress right  now  to  tr.rn  CuAeriimenfs  non- 
ce t:..'-e  expenditure-  Cmigress  itself  is  con- 
temp  atins  alterr.at'.ve  plana  for  one  billion. 
a  bilticn  and  a  half,  and  two  billion  dollar 
reductions  in  the  Budget  on  account  ot  tiie 
more  pressini?  needs  of  the  cleft:;-'  pr  _f..ih 

R  i.'  t  !-.e:e  '.:,  S;  ux  Fal>  v, e  dun  t  have  to 
lcx.k  :.ir  •  -  V.i.J.  ;i  ;  II: .;■.•-' :■  n  t'^r  economy. 
We  Tv'fer  to  the  cxp.a>l\  !.■  T'-IlTW,'  l  experiment 
In  communistic  farir.;!.-;  wi.i  :.  u  located 
right  cutside  the  c.tv  •  -  the  .■>cuauvest.  If 
thi.s  c ai'.d  be  Ih'iU'.ci.itei.!,  and  la  w  i.>  a  ^ccd 
tni>^  t  .  d  .  -  .  h.'c.iu-e  ra.il  ..:.d  ptr-onal 
piup.iiy  is  in  dtm.ir.d  v.a  dire  .-^.ly  thu-  Gov- 
ernment could  get  h.i  k  I :;  larh.  ir.cney  to  buy 
ha'.f  a  dozen  tanks  ca-  la.  lyb'  i_aie  p.^cd  tighter 

Th.e  exporlrr.et'.t  i-  a  d:-';r..-t  luxury.  If 
terr^-.ir.atrd.  e\crv  ::e  l'..v..'.\  ■  ci  •.'."■a.ld  be  beli- 
ef::   a. 

Th<'  S.  iix  F.i'.is  riivvVfh'w'.i  w.is  created 
at  a  t.M.;'  whe:.  the  C^^  ver:.na  iit  h.id  a  -pccial 


seme  ta.xe5  paid  to  the  county  and  the  county 
school  district,  but  the  Government  sets  Its 

own  valuation  en  the  property.  We  under- 
stand there  is  a  contrc.ersy  raging  right  new 
as  to  whether  this  project  should  pay  its  Just 
£hare  of  the  tax  burden. 

From  any  standpoint,  we  can't  see  hew 
continuance  cf  this  project  is  justified.  South 
Dakota  farmers  want  to  own  at  least  their 
ov.n  livestock  and  the  increase,  and  they  want 
their  own  machinery  so  they  can  do  their 
work  at  the  tinje  when  it's  needed.  Any 
practical  fr.rmer  will  agree  that  you  can't 
make  a  living  en  40  acres.  Then  there's  the 
preposition  cf  working  under  supervisors  who 
have  ofRces  in  Sicux  Falls  and  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
We  can  see  wh?re  the  man  who  was  politically 
inclined  could  get  along,  but  to  the  :ndiv:du- 
alistic  farmer  who  realizes  that  farming  is  a 
he-mans  business,  the  system  must  seem  like 
a  lot  of  focllithness.  There's  said  to  he  quite 
a  turn-ever  cf  tenants  en  thie  project. 

The  Government  pro'oably  poured  a  good 
deal  morf  than  $100,000  into  the  purchase  cf 
the  land  and  its  improvements.  It  certainly 
is  not  now  making  interest  on  that  much  of 
bonded  indebtedness.  The  whole  thing  ought 
to  be  sold.  Even  if  sold,  we  can  consider  it 
quite  a  monument  to  Tugwell.  especially  If 
someone  should  do  a  little  delving  and  find 
out  just  how  m.any  thou.sands  or  hundreds 
of  thou-sands  the  project  has  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tliafs  only  one  suggestion  for  trimming  the 
Budget.  { 


Roosevelt  Denounces  Roosevelt 


EXTEM.^ION   OF   REM.ARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  y.:(  h:^  >n 

IN   THE   HOl\-E  OF   I^En-.E-ENTATIVES 


Tu^  d^'V.  Snvembcr  4.  l^ill 


EDITCRI.AI    FHC^M  ITUl  C'rnc.\(~,0  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  H07FMAN,  M: .  Speaker,  in  the 
Chicago  T;;b'jne  cf  November  3,  I  find 

the  follawitic: 

lF:c:r.    :;>■    Chic. 120    Tribune    of    November   3, 
1341' 

ri'.E  TWO   MLN   1:4  THE  WHITE   HOUSE 

Mr  R:o-;evelt  in  his  three  terms,  the  third 
cf  which  was  hhs  defiance  of  the  American 
tradition  agaln.st  tenure  which  might  mean 
dictatorsliip.  has  denounced  many  elements 
Of  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  That  has 
beenliis  political  stock  In  trade. 

He  has  denounced  the  selfi.-^h  few.  although 
a  few  selfi-h  have  taken  m  re  than  a  tenancy 
With  him  under  the  Wiiite  House  rcof.  He 
ha'»  denounced  economic  royalists  arid  Tories, 
although  he  descends  from  a  Tory  family,  and 
although  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Executive 
never  before  beheld  such  an  in-and-out 
movement  cf  politically  busted  but  personally 
solvent  kinglet  re'UEtees  from  countries  de- 
serted by  them  to  the  terrors  of  conquest  and 
starvation. 

No  other  man  ;n  this  high  position  has 
treated  so  lightly  the  insepara'ole 'responsi- 
bilities of  his  position  or  been  so  httle  re- 
gardful of  the  moral  value  of  his  spoken  and 
written  word. 

No  other  Pre.  dent  ever  undertook  to  raise 
class  hatreds  where  none  had  existed  and  to 
use  them  for  Ills  political  advantage.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
denounced  no  other  person  In  his  strategy  of 
ab:i.-'  riie-h.i'.f  a-  n.uoh  ;i.-  he  has  denounced 
hiuiielf. 


The  m  in  who  speaks  for  freedom  of  the  seas 
Is  the  n  lan  who  denounced  the  reliance  on 

that  doc  trine  as  Mr.  Wilton's  crime  against 
America]  1  peace.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
present  leutrality  law  is  the  man  who  now 
denounofs  it  as  if  it  were  something  forced 
upon  hiiii  by  his  disloyal  opiiosition  and  was 
the  grea  est  folly  of  the  age.    The  law  is  his. 

The  nan  who  said  that  convoys  meant 
shcotinit"  and  that  shooting  meant  war  has 
ordered  \merican  warships  to  convoy  vessel.s 
and  has  had  two  American  destroyers  tor- 
pedoed. The  man  who  at  Chautauqua  said 
that  pe  ice  depended  upon  the  successful 
eflcrts  o  the  men  in  the  offices  of  the  Chief 
Executiv?  and  of  the  Secretary  cf  State  tj 
avoid  tti  ?  day-fcy-day  Incidents  which  would 
lead  to  '  iar  is  the  man  who  has  contributed 
those  da  ,--by-day  incidents  with  an  ingenuity 
which  n  ust  have  occupied  his  waking  hours 
and  som  s  cf  his  dreams. 

The  r  lan  who  said  that  the  proposal  to 
liquidaK  some  of  the  debts  cf  Eurc  pe  to  the 
United  5  tates  by  taking  ever  essential  defense 
islands  1  /as  a  silly  proposal  is  the  man  who 
startled  :he  United  States  Senate  by  telling  it 
that  lie  aad  acquired  these  possess. ons  with- 
out its  tdvice  and  consent  to  the  necessary 
treaties  ind  agreements.  He  is  the  man  who 
promise;  tuc  American  people  that  their  sol- 
diers wc  jld  not  be  sent  into  foreign  wars  and 
then  announced  that  American  trccps  wcra 
In  Icelas  d.       j 

Mr.  I  Roosevelt  denounces  Mr  Roosevelt 
every  nunth.  There  are  two  persons  under 
one  hat  They  seem  to  be  violent  in  their 
cppcsition  to  each  other,  but  the  hat  knows 
better.  It  knows  that  the  one  person  seeks 
to  gain  (he  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
The  oth  !r  then  uses  It  for  purposes  the  other 
had  denounced. 

If  the  two  men  in  the  White  Horse  aje  on 
speakini  terms  it  Is  a  miracle  cf  pr^vata 
toleranc ;  between  public  adversaries. 


Blurting  Air  Bubbles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HO.N   H.  CARL  ANDERSL^J 

OF    M".'NLSUT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


"ucsday.  November  4,  1941 


DITORIAL  BY  J    D    GILPIN 
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Mr.  a.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, purjuant  to  the  privilege  given  to  me, 
I  am  in:lud!ng  herein  an  editorial  by  J,  D. 

Gilpin,  editor  and  published  of  the  Tracy 
Hcadli?  at-Hera!d. 

The  rditorial  is  most  significant,  and 
is  as  follows: 

BLOWING    AIR    BX7EBLES 

crn  of  what  the  world  may  be  after 

and  what  is  ahead  for  American  fatm- 

as  buslnes.s  can  be  drawn  from  a 

Cordell    Hull,    Secretary    cf    State, 

3  made  the  past  week. 

s  all  things  which  create  feelin;^s  be- 

ions  must  be  removed.    To  this  end 

barriers  must  come  down  and  raw 

i    m.ade    available    to   all    alike.     He 

the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  as  ens 

lain  causes  of  international  ill  fecl- 

later  led  to  war. 

tual  working  out  of  his  idea  can  be 

the  recent  trade  treaty  which  he  ne- 

with   Argentina,  and   which    brin-s 

agriculture   in  direct  competition 

n  market  with  the  cheap  products 

outhern  neighbor.     The  farmers   of 
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the  Northwest  and  around  Tracy  do  not  need 
to  be  told  what  such  a  program  iax\  do  to 

them.  No  sooner  had  the  news  leaked  out 
that  such  a  treaty  was  m  the  making  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  flax  a  half  than  the  flax 
market  dropped  cff  25  cents  a  bushel,  bring- 
ing millions  in  losses  to  farmers  of  the  North- 

WCJt. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  was  enacted  to 
deal  with  a  speculc  ailment,  dumping  of 
caeap  products  in  this  country  foUcwing  the 
'last  war.  It  was  not  perfect,  and  it  may 
have  been  a  thing  of  evil,  but  it  did  postpone 
the  war  deflation  for  10  years.  It  might  have 
cushioned  It  permanently  had  the  people 
vsed  their  heads  and  avoided  the  Iniiatiuu 
period. 

Let  us  return  to  that  period  All  world 
currencies  were  debised.  and  people  cf  other 
nations  were  working  for  nothing.  America 
wrs  sitting  on  top  of  evriything.  and  its 
markets  were  coveted  by  ;.ii  exporting  na- 
tioas.  not  only  because  of  the  high  prices 
prevailing  here,  but  also  because  they  could 
get  the  much-desired  American  money. 
American  labor  and  industry  had  to  be  pro- 
tected against  this  flood  cf  cheap  goods  or 
go  to  the  wall. 

The  Hull  thesis  means  that  America  must 
bid  gocd-bye  to  Its  piesent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. If  the  American  farmer,  worker,  and 
Industry  m.ust  throv/  its  markets  open  to  the 
convict  labor  cf  Europe  and  the  coolie  labor 
of  the  Orient,  then  ihere  is  no  hope  of  main- 
taining present  li'.ing  standaids  in  this 
country.  We  doubt  that  Americans  will  give 
away  their  birthright  for  such  a  pet  of  por- 
ridge even  to  play  the  part  of  good  neighbors. 
Mr.  Hull  might  alsc  have  explained  how  he 
proposes  to  carry  a  hundred  billions  of  debt 
With  no  American  business  to  tax. 


Adcli'-ss  of  Or    Manu'd   Ferrar.iJ;Z 
Superviel'e 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNCRS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WcdriCi-day,  Ncvernbcr  5,  1941 


Mr.  SLTMNERS  cf  Texas.  Mr.  Sp?aker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REcoro,  I  include  the  following  address 
Oi  Dr.  Manuel  Fernandez  SupervR^le.  the 
first  president  cf  the  Intei-Ameiican  Bar 
Association,  pres:d;;nt  of  the  Habana  Bar 
Asscclat  on,   and   honoraiy   president    of 

the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  at 
a  dinner  given  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  November  3.  1941,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Superviclle's  first  visit  here  a 
year  ago.  when  plans  for  the  Habana 
Conference  were  drawn  up.'  The  confer- 
ence v.as  held  March  24.  1941.  and  was 
attend?d  by  delegaies  from  nearly  all  the 
Pan-American  coU'itries  and  Canada. 
The  address  follows: 

Mr  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Just  a 
year  tgo,  when  we  were  engaged  in  crganiz- 
Ing  the  first  ccnference  to  be  held'  by  the 
Inter-American  Bar  Association,  the  membeis 
Of  the  executive  committee  cf  the  association 
and  a  considerable  number  cf  lawyers  from 
dififerent  American  ccuntries  met  in  this 
friendly  and  hospitable  club 

The  delightful  reunion  of  this  evening, 
which  gives  me  the  privilege  cf  again  meeting 

'  See  CoNGRCss:oN.M,  Record.  76th  Cong  .  3d 
sess.,  Appendix,  p.  6919,  Dc-comber  19.  1940. 
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With  ycu.  mu5t  be  considered  as  an  cccasicn 
to  celebrate  the  first  annivoifary  of  th?  ac- 
tivities cf  the  Inter-American  Bar  A'S^ocla- 
tlon.  to  extend  congratulations  for  the  results 
attained  dur.ng  that  time  from  the  efforts  to 
consolidate  its  pcsitlcn  and  fulfill  its  ba«ic 
purpc^^s.  as  well  as  to  express  our  most  sin- 
cere hope  that  cur  association  serve  as  an 
Inspiration  to  the  men  of  our  continent  en- 
gaged m  other  activities  to  asscciate  them- 
selves, to  meet  and  knew  each  other,  and  to 
merge  their  efforts  toward  the  goal  cf  the 
highest  Pan-American  ideals. 

The  Habana  conference,  because  it  was  the 
first,  served  to  set  in  motlcn  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar  Asscciaticn  and  to  Inform  the  Amer- 
icas that  the  lawyers  cf  this  continent  will 
always  advocate  the  closest  understanding 
between  their  pecp'.es  and  d-^fend  to  the  ex- 
tent cf  cur  means  th?  principles  and  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy  ccmmon  to  all  of 
them,  and  the  asset  of  our  Juridical  culture. 

In  referring  to  the  Habana  conference  I 
must,  above  all.  restate  en  this  occasion,  cnce 
mere,  the  deep  gratltud?  of  the  Cuban  law- 
yers and  cf  the  Haban?i  Bar  Association  lor 
the  high  honor  conferred  upon  our  country 
when  Its  capital  city  was  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  that  first  conference  and  the  president  of 
the  Habana  Ear  Asicciaticn  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association. 

These  honors  compelled  us  to  redouble  our 
eflforts  to  make  the  conference  a  success 
worthy  of  our  colleagues  of  the  continent. 
These  eSorts  of  the  Cuban  lawyers  were 
seconded  by  th?  gcvernmrnt  of  our  coun- 
try, by  the  press,  and  by  the  society  of  Ha- 
bana generally.  I  mu=t  also  state  that  in 
th?  technical  organization  of  the  conference, 
and  in  the- preparation  of  its  program,  we, 
the  Cuban  lawyers,  were  merely  collabora- 
tors of  the  executive  committee  cf  tlie  in- 
ter-American Bar  Association,  of  which  the 
chairm.an-was  Col.  V/illlam  C  Rigby  and  the 
secretary  was  and  still  is  William  R  Val- 
lance. 

The  Habana  Conference  had,  as  it  should 

have  had  and  as  pertains  to  the  nature  ot 
the  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  an  en- 
tirely private  character  devoid,  of  all  oSBclal 
participation.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent that  the  Cuban  Gcvernmeni,  recogniz- 
ing the  full  importance  of  the  conference, 
should  extend  to  the  Habana  Bar  Associa- 
tion the  support  and  means  ueces-ary  to 
hold  the  conlerence.  The  opening  meeting 
was  presided  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic,  representing  the  President  Our 
prime  minister,  the  ministers  of  foreign 
aflalrs  and  of  justice,  and  the  mayor  cf 
Habana  were  present  at  diSerent  sessions 
and    all    of    them    addressed    the    conference. 

The  Intcr-American  Bar  Association  must  at 
all  times  upheld  its  nature  as  a  private  insti- 
tution in  order  that  its  resolutions  and  ac- 
tions always  represent  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments, freely  expressed,  of  th.e  lawyers  of  the 
Americas,  without  the  bonds  and  limita- 
tions which  would  necessarily  result  from 
the  official  intervention  of  the  governments 
of  the  different  countries  if  they  should  ap- 
point the  delegates  or  organize  the  meet- 
ings. 

The  Habana  Conference  was  attended  by 
mere  than  350  delegates  representing  17 
American  countries  and  4J;  bar  associaticns. 
As  ar  item  of  cutstanding  importance  1  must 
refer  to  the  attendance  cf  delegates  from  the 
Dominion  cf  Canada,  which,  fcr  the  first  time. 
Joined  in  an  activity  cf  this  kind  insp.red  by 
the  loftiest  sentiment  cf  pan-Americanism. 

I  believe  we  should  all  feel  satisfied  at  the 
results  achieved  by  this  first  meeting  cf  the 
lawyers  cf  the  Americas.  The  number  and 
quality  of  the  papers  presented  by  the  dele- 
gates cf  the  different  countries  fully  responded 
to  the  high  order  cf  the  conference  and  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  association.  The  resolutions  adcpted, 
which  were  22  in  number,  were  headed  by 
the  following  beautiful  declaration  cf  prin- 
ciples.   I  quote: 


erate  effectively 
principles  and 

s    well    as   the 


"The  first  conference  cf  t^ic  ir.tcr-A:nc::- 
can  Bar  Association  declares 5 

"Its  unreserved  devotion  'tci  the  deinocratic 
principles  on  which  the  American  republics 
were  founded: 

"Its  desire  for  the  strengthening  of  th? 
cordial  re'atlcns  existing  betteccn  the  coun- 
tries cf  the  Americas; 

"Its  allegiance  to  the  prtqciples  of  inter- 
national law  and  to  the  piectpts  of  interna- 
tional conduct  as  set  forth,  in  the  treaties 
and  resoluthins  approved  by  the  International 
Conferences  cf  American  Republics; 

■  Its  deterrainetlon  to  co. 
in  the  defense  of  the  foregcii^ 
precepts  " 

Tlie  resolutions  adi^^pted 
technical  p:ipers  preseiuod  elidently  showed 
the  need  of  developing  the  niutual  study  and 
know  ledge  of  the  legal  and  [juridical  ccndl- 
t.cns  In  which  .he  life  of  tiie  21  American 
naticns  is  carried  en.  as  well  ^s  cf  stimulating 
the  study  ol  comparative  la\t  and  of  achiev- 
ing, to  the  extent  possible,  ajn  Ameruan  leg- 
islative unilormity  as  a  moaiis  ot  stienytlu-n- 
ing  the  moral  and  material  be^ids  of  their  pto- 
pUs  and  of  facilitating  and  increasing  their 
commercial  relations. 

Furthermore,  the  addresses  delivered  and 
the  paper^  submitted  to  the  Iconsideration  of 
the  conference  suggested  the  deep  concern  of 

the  dolcKatos  with  ro^iard  ti>  the  war  i*nd  to 
the  dan>;ers  threali-iung  tne  fundamental 
principles  which  are  the  esseace  of  ilie  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  our  countries  and  the 
very  loundation  of  their  life  and  their  organi- 
zation 

The  Jurists  of  the  Amerle»s.  who  for  the 
first  irme  met  in  a  gi  neral 'assembly,  could 
not  fall  to  note  the  tragedy  gating  humanity 
and  the  mission  which -in  |relalicn  thereto 
we  are  called  upon  to  fulflll.|  So.  among  ihs 
topics  of  the  conference,  thfre  was  one  en- 
titled "The  role  of  the  lawyer  In  the  defense 
cf  the  Americas"  This  subj€»ct  was  d.scu.-std 
by  a  larger  number  of  dtleji.ites  in  paper.*  i-f 
very  important  interest  While  1  recognize 
the  high  merit  and  value  cf  all  these  papers. 
I  will  refer  only  to  that  wlijlch  was  read  by 
Dr  Enrique  Gil,  the  distinguished  delegate 
from  the  An;entine  Republic,  who  based  en 
the  Irrefutable  prem.se  that  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can countries  the  United  States  is  the  only 
one  which  by  reason  of  its  ecbnomlc  ar.d  mil- 
itary strength  Is  in  a  pcsiijlon  to  meet  an 
aggression,  stated  that  the  tbsk  of  the  ether 
American  countries  is  limited;  to  maintain  in- 
violate the  democratic  concept  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  republhs  of  jthis  hemisphere 
and  to  take  advantage  cf  thU  forced  pause  In 
international  relations  in  jordcr  tliat  the 
American  nations  adjust  their  iiiiernal 
problems. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  Irj  the  defense  of 
democratic  Institutions  all  the  countries  of 
th^  Americas,  and  chlctly  [  those  of  Latin 
crieln,  have  another  and  perhaps  more  vital 
ta^k  to  pcrfcrm.  end  in  it  ^e  lawyers  must 
take  the  mcst  Important  p4rt.  And  here  I 
repeat  something  that  I  have  said  on  prcv.ous 
occasions.  I  refer  to  the  need  of  evclutlv>n  In 
cur  democracies  to  perfect  tieir  institutions, 
to  correct  crrtaln  practices  j  which  at  times 
have  defeated  their  purpose,  ^nd  to  ellm'nate 
from  the  exercise  of  democrafcy  certain  fatilts 
and  defects  which  threaten  lis  very  existence 

I  do  not  lose  sight  of  ho^  daring  Is  this 
assertion  which  I  am  repealling  once  again 
on  this  occa.sicn:  Ijut  the  srrlousnejis  ot  the 
times  demar.ds  sincerity  arid  courage  from 
men  of  re.'ponsibility.  Fascist  and  Nazi 
propaganda,  in  its  b.-utal  Intjent  to  d<>mlnate 
the  world,  nas  attempted  to  discredit  di  m-  c- 
racy  as  a  system  already  wc|rn  cut  and  de- 
cadent, uselci^s  for  the  fulflllzhent  cf  the  pur- 
poses of  m-n.  Tlie  bes*  denial  of  this  affirma- 
tion Is  offered  in  a  living  (example  by  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere,  from  Alaska  to 
Cape  Horn,  by  the  wonderful  prt  gress.  ad- 
vancement, and  high  state  of  jciviUzcticn  they 
have  reached  In  the  brief  coUrse  of  tluir  re- 
spective existences. 
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Nt  vertheli-f-^.  cur  dini-crac  ;..'*■  have  i..jt  y?  •; 
rr.'fird  t!.' :r  fi.;i  di.  vt.  .ojrii' :.t  and  niaturiiy 
arci  !i..vr  I,  :  r.-,.;  -.i  ....  tl,.  fr^.i..  Ui.  y  c..!! 
g.ve  a:.d  ca:.  U  ixp.  >  ttd  f  :lifm  Dtn;ocracy 
r<(ju;r's  fcr  Its  ptrftct  ..;  ;  :.  at;  i.  ai.c!  dc- 
vc;c{;nii  nt,  c;tlz<-ns  w.th  a  d(.•.■^.-'  or  civic 
education  which  ;  d.rri  -i.t  :..  cb-.iia  m 
yruri'  rnjntrle.s  n;  :■■  iv  i;--'orr.ed  to  the 
hard  -tr^.-^le  for  t}.':r  liberty  and  their 
rights  than  to  thr  j'l'-t  ar.d  lawful  extrc;.-e 
thereof.  And  tlv  g-  vrrT.m'  n*<  of  our  ccun- 
tri'*s.  at  times  thi-  jjicduct  rf  a  system  which 
did  i:ot  function  ri'i'ularly.  did  no*,  knew  hew- 
to.  or  could  not  a*  t:mf>,  apply  thcr  n:axi- 
ir.um  effort  to  the  rducati'-^n  of  the  cmzei.s 
nnd  mnke  of  them  tl-.'-  li.di'-peTi'able  efRclent 
i:  -truinf-nt    nece^  a:y    !    r    a    true   democracy 

Therefore  let  it  be  n-.ted  hr,w  Important  is 
thf  burden  which  we  Latin  American  jurists 
mu-*  bear  in  this  respect 

Since  the  Hahana  cunferer.ce  events  of  ex- 
trai-rdmayy  inip'-rtanco  h..ve  .  ccurrod  in  the 
w  M'i  pa!^  'vp.rna  The  terrible  war  which 
C'V.-r»d  '.v.'i-.  blf.od  a  larvre  portuii  of  the 
ear'h  -  '^'irta^e  ha-  'preaci  Its  horrcr?;  to  many 
f  th-'r  c'ur.'ri-^;  then  free  of  them,  and  Is 
already  knockiT.g  '^n  "ur  very  doors.  And  this 
br.-^ve  and  ncble  American  people  the  cradle 
a:.'.:  birth.place  cf  the  hichest  Ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  cf  human  dignity,  guided  and  d:- 
reced  by  ycur  di.'^tingul.^hed  President,  is 
a:ie,u!y  firmly  and  d'^cidedly.  without  vacilla- 
ti'  n  or  he?-itancy,  ^he  mnst  powerful  obstacle 
which,  with  Eneland,  closes  the  door?  to  the 
Fa.'Clst  ecverrment?  aitom.pti:i:r  ti  er:'lave 
the  world  by  clipplni;  the  wines  cf  the 
th<night«  of  man.  by  destrcyint'  his  faith  m 
Gc.  i.nd  111  h.^  v'V.n  destiny,  by  th:-  jttling  his 
ci.^n.'-rioiice    and   destroying    his   dignity 

The  countries  of  the  Americas  will  ac- 
ccm.pany  the  United  States  In  the  powerful 
efTi^rts  thev  are  already  makms;.  each  one  in 
the  measure  nf  its  resinirce?  and  of  Its  pc  ssi- 
bilities  Although  withcut  any  official  au- 
th-  ri:'.;»tirr.  rr  representation.  I  can  a--\ire 
ynu  that  Cuba  cl'>sely  attached  to  the  perples 
of  this  co,iit\iient  m  this  grave  hcur.  stands 
aU  iicside  tlie  Uni'i-d  States  rf  Anirrica  m  a 
frank,  sincere,  and  decided  nianner 

The  Gciveriiment  cf  my  country  at  ditTei'- 
ent  tiir.is  has  iiiade  repeated  statem.ei.t-  to 
this  effect  Tlie  President  cf  the  Repubi.c 
of  Cuba.  In  a  rtcent  message  addrej^s- d  to 
our  Coitgress.  u'^fd  these  l>eautiful  word.- — I 
qu  ^te 

"111  the  s'ntpir'.e  br'ween  th?  conqiit  rors' 
f>~rces  in.  'he  one  part  and  the  fcrces  of  free- 
d  m;  on  th-  ether,  our  poMtlon  has  itr  altcr- 
r.a'ivr  Bu'  wf  niust  necessarily  realn'e  thi^t 
In  tl.i.s  struirg'.-.'  we  cann.'it  take  tr.;  r-'y 
id'  -I'-k-ici!  a'titud-^s  •  •  •  Wa'chtui  f  r 
the  p-c-f rva'icii  c  f  .^ir.'nca  as  the  c  iiTir.ev.t 
cf  p'>are  .ir-.d  rt  the  fraii  rmty  nt  I's  2\  r..\- 
tU'ii-  niv  t;c'.t  n.inei.t  h.i-  b  t  ii  deve:  pii'a; 
in  i*s  diphma'.c  :u''i'.i*.e«  a  po'.icv  cf  cl.  st.- 
co:-.'act  and  ti'in  .-i-'.iclarity  with  th.e  e-  vern- 
r'.ent'  i-f  :he  An.- i  ic.  n  republics  A!:d  since 
we  rt  a!i7e  that  in  tins  lofty  purp  -^e  the 
U:r.:ed  Sta'e.s  represent  the  vang-uarri  ar.d 
the  s*rcn>.:h.>  :d  cnnmen  to  all  etir  lan.ds. 
Cuh.i  Jen-  \wh  a  •t-'li:.-:-  i>{  ertat  respect  in 
the  preoccupati.^r.s  cf  'he  Unitui  States,  be- 
cause they  aie  like  cur  own  preoccupations 
for  the  maintenance  aii  I  cielerise  rf  the  dem- 
ccratlc  system  of  freedom,  and  of  th.e  inde- 
pendence cf  'ho  per;  Ir  " 

I  can  also  assert  that  the  sentiments  cf  the 
Cuban  people  in  this  retard  go  beyond  any- 
thing that  may  be  t.xpi!^>  d  m  wordf.  no 
matter  how  elcquei.t  a..d  sn-Ctre  ihe  words 
may  be. 

Although  Cuba  d- es  net  pos-- so  great 
fighting  potentuiiiti^  ;.  i:  i^  m  a  p' d'-icn  to 
render  the  United  Statts  of  America  a  prac- 
tical and  effective  cooperation  and  rict  merely 
Idealistic,  a-  tl-e  Pre.t.ident  ci  .  ur  Ripuli.c 
has  ccritct.v  .-ta'ed.  Cub.i  i.-  a  .-Ufi.u-pru- 
(luc;:;^;  CvU.r.ry,  a  product  .i  pr.me  necessity 
f V I  ti.i.  i;ii  <  :  man  s.r.d  t^ocl.•.,ll  fcr  war  ir.- 
du:>'r..s  I  Can  iif.nn  thai  the  people  and 
Guv-rnmeii!:  ^f  Cvi'i  pr  ro  v  "o  ex^ri  th.i» 
niaximunn    effort    ^:    ........LVi^i.^.u    w.:ii    t-Le 


United  States  in  connection  with  this  prod- 
uct or  in  aiiy  ether  manner  wiieie  their 
c<jl.ab<  ra'icn  may  be  Usetu'.,  without  any 
th(  ught  of  prvfit  or  advantage  and  with  the 
only  desire  ti,  ctmtnbute  to  the  freedom  of 
tlie  world,  t;ut  also  with  th.e  hope  that  their 
ttforth  be  lecotrniztd  and  thai  our  people 
be  granted  the  Juj-f  and  equitable  treatment 
prwpcrtionat.,-  tu  th(ir  efforii  and  the  t.i.ctr- 
uy   of   their  s«ntiment3. 

We  are  hv.i.g,  ladies  and  g-'ii'lem-n,  in  a 
timr  ot  the  dt,-epf=t  crisis  that  nM:n  has  ever 
fared  ar.d  whidi  will  serve  to  mark  an  era  in 
the  h. .story  of  hum.tnity.  A.-  a  cau^e  of  tuis 
crisi.s  may  be  po.ntvd  out  the  fact  that  the 
moral  progre.--s  cf  human  being.~  has  not  run 
parallel  to  prcKres,s  in  fecience  and  the  arts, 
industry,  and  mechanical  tetlnnqn^  The 
moral  evolution  of  man  was  retard' d  wiule 
what  has  been  called  civilizatir.u  Of  veloped 
witii  overwhelmiiig  speed,  M..i:  d.:.'zled  by 
the  exieriur  wuiid  which  surroni:d-  c;  :n;n,  de- 
voted himsel:  to  studying  and  investigating 
It,  d;->coverini:  or:e  by  one,  the  laws  that 
govern  it  and  all  th.e  secrets  of  nature,  and 
beci  mmg  the  master  cf  a  technique  which 
placed  in  h.s  hands  powerful  machines  of 
m.ar\eloiis  efficiency  fcr  ijccc  cr  evil.  But  he 
did  not  stop  to  study  himself,  to  investigate 
his  innerm  ;st  being,  nor  to  discover  the  still 
undecipherable  mystery  of  his  own  existence. 

The  war  we  are  witnessing  i=  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  un. bridled  fury  cf  the  material 
forces  cf  n-ian.  applied  to  ev.i  by  the  selfish 
and  criminal  ii.s*ir.ct  ;f  a  croup  of  men,  and 
the  supreme  etlcrt  made  ty  peoples  who 
aspire  to  carry  the  -p.r.tua;  a:id  moral  prog- 
ress, of  human  beings  to  a  hn;her  degree  than 
has  been  reached  so  far  ThJ^■  struggle  must 
end  m  the  trnimiph  cf  sp;rit  over  matter,  and 
then  a  new  era  and  a  ni w  life  Is  to  begin  for 
hum^ani'v 

In.  the  la'tcr  part  of  next  ye.  r  the  second 
ccnfercn.-'e  of  *he  Inter-Amcru  an  Bar  Asso- 
ciaticn  IS  to  be  held  in  Buei.cs  Aires,  the 
charming  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
There  we  will  p.;:nin  m-^et  under  the  presi- 
dency cf  our  di.-i.ngui-ii'.d  colleague,  Dr. 
Honoi  10  Silgueira, 

Let  us  ho[.e  th.at,  the  w,-.r  over  and  the 
d.twi:  of  a  ne-,v  and  hi^rpy  d  iv  in  sight  by 
tha'  rime  wAh  th,e  iiei;;  e!  Gcd.  the  lawyers 
cf  this  coni.nen-  w;il  be  able  to  apply  their 
greatest  eir.)rr,s  to  the  task  of  leadnig  these 
youn^;  ,in_l  vigorous  American  countries  to 
the  fcrelront  m  workl  affairs  and  over  the 
road  of  a  m.ore  peaceful,  more  5x?cure.  more 
worthy,  and  mere  Christian  lile — over  the 
road  of  a  trne  civillzat.oa. 

I  ^lank  V  u. 


Note  — F.  r  a  Report  of  the  First  Conference 
rf  th'  Inter-American  Bar  Association,  at 
Hahana,  Cuba,  see  Congre.s.?ional  Recorii, 
Seventy-reventh   Congress,    first   session,  Ap- 

per.dix.  p"i^<^  .•\3774.  j 


Fight  for  Freedom  Rally,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARK.S 

(  F 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

CF  Fic.5::r.\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 


W<:d:i':.-^dau.  .V  ^re-'ntjer  5  deoislative  day 
o/  Mur.day,  Oc'u  bt'r  27 > .  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  DOROTHY  THOMPSON 


Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.  President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prinutd  m  the 


Recl'RD  an  address  delivered  by  M..~s 
Dorothy  Thompson  at  the  fight  tor  free- 
dom rally  held  in  this  city  on  November 
4,  1941, 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladlfls  and  gentlemen.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  little  bedtime  story  about  a  wise  and 
a  foolish  person. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who 
was  very  rich  p.nd  Influential.  He  had  mil- 
lions and  mtllions  of  acres  cf  farm  land, 
and  he  owned  mines  and  oil  fields  and  fac- 
tories and  ships.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  richest 
man  in  the  world.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
greatest  corporation  en  earth,  called  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  his  name  was 
Uncle  Sam,  He  had  so  much  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  take  anything  away  from  anyt)ody 
else,  aitd  in  fact  he  continually  gave  things 
away  tc  persons  who  were  less  fortunate.  He 
did  not;  confine  his  charitable  activities  to  the 
populaiion  cf  his  own  estate,  but  when  peo- 
ple weije  starving  In  far-away  lands,  he  sent 
them  i^oney.  and  when  their  buildings  had 
been  ravaged  by  war,  he  rebuilt  them  out  of 
his  o\<n  pocket.  He  was  In  business,  of 
course;  on  an  international  scale,  but  he 
always, laid  down  one  rule:  Equality  cf  treat- 
ment aiU  around.  He  asked  no  favors,  but  he 
did  aaic  that  his  goods  be  considered  on 
equal  terms  with  everybody  else's. 

For  aiany  years  he  enjoyed  great  popularity 
everywhere.  Because  everywhere  people 
thought  pretty  much  the  same  way.  And 
because  he  observed  that  most  people  seemed 
to  be  ieelirg  pretty  much  the  same  way.  he 
began  [arguing  to  himself:  "New,  Im  paying 
a  lot  Gf  money  for  guards  around  this  place. 
I'd  ratier  have  the  cash  to  put  Into  making 
it  more  beautiful  and  more  productive,  and 
pensioning  off  some  of  my  old  workers,  and 
building  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  putting 
swimn  Ing  pools  in  the  schools  "  And  he  toolc 
this  rt  atter  up  with  other  big  owners,  and 
they  Slid.  "Yes;  that's  a  fine  Idea.  Let's  get 
rid  of  the  guards.  We  aren't  afraid  of  each 
other."  So  they  all  began  disarming.  They 
dissolved  a  big  armv  that  they'd  had  in  a 
fermei  war.  and  they  scrapped  ships,  and  they 
settlec  down  to  fix  things  up  between  them- 
selves oy  other  methods  than  resort  to  force. 
And  e<  erybcdy  was  pleased,  and  thought  the 
millen  um  was  at  hand. 

But  Uncle  Sam,  and  Uncle  Sam's  asso- 
ciates In  this  sort  of  set-up,  notably  John 
Bull,  had  competitors.  These  competitors 
also  1:  ad  estates  and  factories  and  mines, 
too.  but  net  as  many,  and  not  as  productive. 
And  tiey  were  full  of  envy  Agitators  rose 
among  st  them  and  said,  "Why  should  John 
Bull  1  nd  Uncle  Sara  have  mere  than  we 
have?  Aren't  we  as  good  as  they  are?  Hew 
did  tliey  get  what  they've  got?  Uncle  6;  m 
took  t  away  from  the  Indians  with  war. 
didn't  he?  And  John  Bull  stole  a  lot  of  his, 
too,  d  dnt  he?  " 

Jchii  Bull  argued  a  little.  He  said.  "Will, 
there  Is  something  In  what  you  say.  But 
most  (if  what  we  stole  has  become  a  liability 
to  us  rather  than  an  asset.  We've  already 
started  a  different  system,  and  we've  deeded 
to  ch)  nge  the  monopolistic  cerpcrati~n  into 
a  cooj  erative  system,  called  a  Commonweaith, 
and  61  cp  this  grab  business  once  and  for  all. 
We've  decided  that  the  branch  businesses,  like 
Canadi  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should 
be  tal  ;en  into  full  parincrship,  and  we  are 
break)  :ig  our  heads  about  how  wo  can  tak? 
m  Irj  113  and  Egypt  and  all  the  others.  }t 
m.ay  t  ike  some  time  and  considerable  argt.i- 
ment.  but  we  are  already  well  under  way.  and 
that's  certainly  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
going  • 

And  Uncle  Sam  said,  "Now  listen,  we  built 
this  CDuntry  by  hard  work,  which  nomadic 
tribes  were  not  doing,  and  now  it  supports 
130.001 1  COO  people,  and  still,  every  year,  new 
ones  tre  coming  to  our  shores  In  order  to 
begin  ja  new  life." 


APPFXIMX   TO   THK   ('(  .\(  ".RKSSIOXAL 


And,  with  a  perfectly  good  conscience. 
Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  settled  beck  and 
went  on  about  their  business. 

But  their  competitors  now  Joined  them- 
selves together  in  an  organization  called  the 
Have  Not  Club,  end  they  began  laying  plans. 
One  said.  "Now  listen,  Togo,  if  you  want  to 
grab  that  big.  sprawling,  lazy  plare  over  there 
called  China.  It's  all  right  with  me.  and  I 
will  back  you  up,  provided  you  help  me  when 
I  set  out  to  get  some  pretty  nice  property 
lying  around  me  to  the  north,  south,  eait, 
and  west,"  And  another  said.  "As  fcr  you, 
Musso.  I'll  give  you  everything  on  both  sides 
of  the  big  lake  called  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Adriatic.  If  you'll 
play  bfll."  Two  of  them  were  a  little  scared 
of  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Adolf,  be- 
cause he  had  an  awful  lot  already.  In  spite 
of  all  his  talking  poor.  He  already  had  the 
second-best  factory  plant  In  the  world,  and 
he  already  had  one  of  the  best  shipping  lines 
on  earth,  and  they  might  have  remembered 
that  it's  usually  a  mistake  for  a  couple  of 
weak  fellows  to  make  a  partnership  with  a 
very  strong  one.  Usually  In  that  set-up  you 
get  pushed  around  plenty  and  come  out  with 
the  big  fellow  holding  all  the  stocks  and 
bonds,  but  they  were  more  greedy  than  v.ise. 
so  they  said  O.  K. 

And  then  all  of  them  began  getting  guns 
and  airplanes  and  tanks  and  high  e::plcsives 
together  and  storing  oil  and  metals  and  col- 
lecting them  by  all  sorts  cf  shenanigans  all 
over  the  world. 

And  new  something  remarkable  happened. 
Everybody  saw  this  going  on,  and  everybody 
said  the  same  thing.  They  all  said,  "Danger- 
ous fellows,  but  I  wonder  who  they  can  be 
after."  John  Bull  said,  "I  guess  Adolf  wants 
Russia. "  Uncle  Sam  said.  "Well,  I  guess  Togo 
wants  China,  and  maybe  Adcif  wants  all  Eu- 
rope." But  the  funny  thing  about  the  whole 
talk  was  that  everybody  thought  that  th3 
members  of  the  Have  Not  Club  didn't  want 
his  property. 

Uncle  Sam's  corporation  had  a  manager 
named  Frank  Roosevelt,  and  he  kept  ccmmg 
in  to  the  meetings  cf  the  board,  that  was 
called  Congress,  and  he  kept  saying,  "You 
know,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  scmeth»n.^ 
about  this.  I  think  we  ought  to  call  in  all 
the  other  fellows  with  something  to  lose, 
and   set   up   a  Joint   protective   as-oc.atlon." 

But  a  lot  of  the  members  of  the  boaid 
didn't  like  Frank  anyhow,  and  hoped  to 
get  another  general  manager,  so  they  v,-.;re 
against  anything  he  proposed,  whatever  It 
was  'And  others  said.  "Oh,  well,  the  whole 
three  of  them  are  a  long  way  off." 

Well,  the  Have  Noters  suddenly  all  began 
grabbing  at  once  In  all  direcilons,  and  the 
farther  they  grabbed  the  neaier  they  were, 
and  Frank  again  called  a  meeting  of  the 
board  and  said.  "Now,  listen,  these  fellows 
are  getting  really  dangerous,  John  Bull 
ig  our  nearest  neighbor,  and  we've  got  ad- 
Joining  properties  In  a  lot  of  places.  Also 
he's  got  ports  and  harbors  and  air  and  naval 
bases  that  he's  always  been  willing  to  let 
us  use  and  I  think  we  should  fect  together  " 
But  some  cf  the  board  said,  "Now.  listen, 
you  can't  trust  that  John  Bull.  He'?  pulled 
Eon.e  fast  ones  In  his  time" 

But  Fianklin  said.  "All  right.  But  we've 
been  getting  on  v.'ith  him  pretty  well  for 
over  a  hundred  years  and  we  will  never  be 
able  to  protect  ourselves  against  these  thiee 
all  alone,  if  they  mop  up  everything  else 
in  sight. 

"I  tell  you  It  Is  becoming  very  dangerous." 

Now.  some  members  cf  the  board  decided 
It  really  was  becoming  very  dangerous.  Eo 
they  had  an  Idea  of  their  own.  They  got 
up  a  scheme  that  v.'as  called  a  Neutrality  Act, 
They  said.  "I'll  tell  you  how  we  w:il  protect 
ourselves.  Wherever  those  fellows  start  doing 
anything  dirty  we  will  go  right  away.  If  we 
don't  have  any  ships  on  the  seas  they  can't 
bomb  them,  can  they?    So  we  will  take  them 


off.  We'll  retreat  and  retreat  and  give  up 
all  our  rights  and  break  all  our  connections, 
and  trust  they  won't  come  here." 

And  they  gave  notice  to  the  Have  Not  Club 
that  Uncle  Sam  wouldn't  move  a  finger  un- 
less they  came  right  over  and  began  shooting 
on  home  propierty 

That  gave  the  Have  Not  Club  a  lot  of  en- 
couragement. And  they  went  after  every- 
thing In  sight. 

And  the  general  manager  said  again.  "Now, 
listen,  this  is  crazy.  If  they  are  going  to  grab 
all  the  land  in  sight,  John  Bull  and  we  have 
certainly  got  to  k?cp  control  of  the  seaways 
at  least.  We've  got  to  see  to  it  that  the 
moment  those  boys  take  to  water  they  are 
going  to  find  someone  there  with  a  gun. 
And  the  place  to  put  the  guns  Is  at  the 
entrances,  where  they  start,  and  not  where 
they  hope  to  flnl&h.  And  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  our  ships  on  the  .'^eas,  ever  again,  we'd 
better  keep  them  there  right  now;  and  put 
guns  on  tliem.  And.  furthermore,  we  had 
better  not  let  John  Bull  be  starved  out  and 
shot  out,  because  If  they  get  around  that 
obstacle  they'll  have  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
full  of  destroyers  and  submarines  as  scon 
as  they  can  build  them,  and  no  one  at  the 
other  side  where  we  can  get  a  toehold  They 
are  already  bickering  with  lots  of  fellows 
over  en  this  side  to  get  bases—folks  In  Latin 
America,  for  instance — and  we  are  likely  to 
find  that  they  will  have  brses  over  here  and 
we  won't  have  anything  at  all  over  there. 
And,  furthermore.  John  Bull  is.  on  a  very 
tight  spot,  and  we  can't  a-k  him  to  get  In 
his  own  food  and  guns;  he  hasn't  pot  the 
shippin'  at  this  moment.  We've  get  a  per- 
fect rit;ht  to  ship  to  him  if  we  want  to.  It's 
not  a^^alnst  the  law — even  if  there  wore  any 
law  left,  which  there  Isn't — because  the  Have 
Not  Club  don't  believe  in  any  1jiv,"s.  except 
the  ones  they  m.ake  for  themselves  Thoy 
believe  In  getting  and  grabbing  first." 

But  some  people  still  said.  "Yes;  but  It's 
dangerous." 

And  others  said.  "V.'hich  is  more  danger- 
ous: To  keep  the  Have  Not  Club  over  there 
cr  to  give  them  a  right-of-way  straight  over 
to  Boston  and  S.^n  Francisco?" 

The  moral  of  this  little  story  Is.  of  course, 
that  If  you  have  a  lot  cf  valuable  property 
on  an  Island  In  a  lake,  and  find  a  gang  of 
thieves  descending  Into  the  lake  from  the 
other  shore,  and  if  you  have  something  called 
a  navy,  you  send  it  right  across  the  lake  and 
kick  'em  upon  the  other  side.  You  never 
let  the  gangs  get  Into  the  lake  If  you  can 
help  It,  and.  If  they  do.  you  drown  'em  r.ght 
then  and  there.  That's  why  people  are  lucky 
who  have  rich  estates  on  islands.  And  that 
niethod  of  defending  yourself  Is  called  naval 
defen.^e  And  naval  defense  means  liberty 
and  security. 

And  when  everybody,  or  nearly  everybody. 
wakes  up  to  see  that  the  Neutrality  Act  gives 
away  the  whole  principle  of  navil  defense, 
then  they  will  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act. 
which  everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
naval  defense  to'.d  thera  not  to  pass  in  the 
first  place. 

This  Is  the  end  of  this  rather  sad  little  bed- 
time story  about  a  foolish  rich  njan  who 
though  he  could  best  dtfend  his  property  by 
passing  one-way  rules — rules  that  tied  his 
own  hands  but  didn't  tie  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  The  Neutrality  Act  puts  restric- 
tions on  Uncle  Sam  and  none  on  the  Have 
.Not  Club.  And  It  Is  therefore  a  way  of  be- 
having that  no  individual  human  being 
would  dream  of  taking  in  his  personal  affLlrs. 

But  the  common  stockholders  in  the  cor- 
poration called  the  United  Slates  are  begin- 
ning to  sea  that  the  chairman  of  the  bard 
Is  right.  So  they  will  repeal  the  Neutrality 
Act,  by  which  this  Nation  has  been  blockad- 
ing itself  and  giving  the  com.e-cn  to  Its 
enemies — sometliing  it  has  never  done  before 
in  its  life,  and  If  It  had  you  wouldn't  be  htre. 
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MON.  CHARLES  W.TCCEY 

or   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wcdnc^daij.  Novcuibcr  5  ^icai^lative  day 
of  Monday.  October  27 i .  1941 

EDITORIAL     FROM     CONCORD     MONITOR 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PATRIOT 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  ifEcoitD  an  editorial 
by  James  M.  Langlcy.  publi>hi'd  in  the 
Concord  Monitor  i^nd  Nfw  Hampshire 
Patriot  of  October  31,  194^.  entitled  "The 
Other  Side." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Sn  the  RECono, 
as  follows:  j 

I  From  the  Concord  Monitor  ^nd  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot  of  Octobet-  31,  1941 1 

THE  OTHER   SlDf 

The  ether  night  the  President  spoke  of 
German  post-war  plans;  one  to  destroy  Chris- 
tianity as  a  religion  and  thei  other  to  paicel 
out  all  cf  S-iuth  America  to;  five  Nazi-doml- 
natfd  governments. 

While  we  of  the  United  Btates  are  con- 
sidering post-war  alms  and  plans  we  might 
Just  as  well  look  at  whr>,t  t^e  Britlch  flpiure 
lies  ahead.  We  can't  produce  any  docum.nts 
(neither  did  the  President),  |;ut  we  read  and 
hear  things  which  make  Us  wonder.  We 
suppc-e  all  the  questions  raided  as  to  Brit.s'a 
Intentions  will  be  dismissed  by  the  Interven- 
tionists as  Germcn  prcpagaitda,  whereas  the 
lsolationl.«ts  are  susplcieusj  of  everythinj 
British.  At  any  rate  the  average  citizen,  who 
Is  neither  an  Interventionist  jior  an  Isolation- 
ist, but  Just  a  plain  American  with  normal 
desires  for  peace,  is  entitled  |to  knowledge  of 
both  sides  of  the  situation,  Cne  side  he  had 
in  the  President's  latest  speech,  Tlie  other 
side  Is  best  expressed  by  a  Ittter  written  by 
Richard  H  Waldo,  head  cf  th0  McClure  News- 
paper Syndicate,  distributors!  of  the  National 
Whirligig  which  appears  daily  In  the  Monitor, 
to  an  editor  who  asked  for  Mr  Waldo's  opin- 
ion cf  the  situation  as  cf  today.  Mr  Waldo 
saw  service  in  the  last  war  land  has  a  wid9 
national  and  International  acquaintanceship. 
This  Is  part  of  what  he  wrot^e: 

"The  1  ght-hearted  Incompetence  of  Wash- 
ington appalls  me  beyond  words.  My  British 
friends  told  me,  and  they  must  have  told 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1S39.  that  they  would  have 
to  turn  the  war  over  to  us  far  prosecution  at 
the  end  of  18  months.  Thit  period  termi- 
nated on  March  3  last,  and  8  days  laK-r  the 
first  lease-lend  bill  gave  thetn  *6.000.0aO.OOO. 
Moreover,  It  was  tlien  their  estimate  that  a 
minimum  of  4  to  ff  years  wotld  be  ncces-ary, 
after  we  began  ccmmg  In  with  the  hvg'j 
financial  aid  required,  before  we  could  beat 
the  Nazis  to  their  knees,  and  that  10  to  20 
years  was  more  probable.  SThe  tax  on  our 
utmost  resources,  from  w»r  materials  to 
finances,  was  foreseen  by  th#  British  leaders. 
I  was  told  that  the  outcome  Of  the  war  vrould 
be  threefold:  Germany  mw-t  smash  Russia; 
Russia  must  bleed  Germany  white:  the  United 
States  must  be  loaded  with  a  burden  cf  in- 
debtedness which  would  prevent  for  at  lea-^t 
a  hundred  years  our  Interftrence  with  the 
develcpment  of  the  British  Em.pire.     Bel   re 
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■'1  can  see  no  reason  why  the  comp'.etion 
by  Germany  ct  tbt-  Muiiic!-.  Pact,  •Aherthy  •:,.> 
Nazis  uiKlert<A3k  to  drive  the  Rus.-ians  out  ol 
Europe,  should  not  bring  Er.elaiid  and  Ger- 
many to  'i.e  piint  of  peace  In  1916  the  war 
was  continued  (or  the  pvirpcse  oj  clr:iv.  ir.j  u- 
and  our  finaiicial  re'-oiircos  derp'r  i:.'  tb-.-.t: 
mess.  Thi.><  •'.r.'-.r  nruh  'h-"  ^.iiii>>  p'..iii  h<is 
been  foUowrd  ;r.  r.iv  jud^':r,ent  1  cjuestion 
whether  'AC  c-Ai)  bo  >';i  k^  cl  ■.vhi,:". 
I  expect  u:-  t  ■  br  tjr  x\:\\'  very 
point   before  p«':i  -p  l-^   m.irle 

"Otrmany  r..  w  1.,:-  ,ic-\i.(!  cr  apprrxm.  i'p 
FO--e'^-.;i  n  cf  HU  p',  rcii.t  at  lea-t,  .  f  Ru.-p-.a.^ 
total  manuJaf 'MI  .r.i:  p'.aiit  ai.d  traiiud  p*  r- 
scnneL  W'  <]:■.::  hr  I.  :'u:;  t'  ■  i;ulecrt  ;f  the 
gold  at  Furt  K:.  >.\  i.-  ii  t  lev:,  d  ai;ains-t  as 
the  price  of  our  b.  it.l:  c.m'ii  ri.e  r  pportunlty 
to  lick  our  wour.d-  :■:.  !  -'  p  the  leeching  by 
blind  and  loose-li.n.d.  i  \ka:  wa-tcs-,  prepared- 
nt  S3,  cr  shoot  ink-' 

■■'My  bar.kl:-.;:  iricr.ds  tc'l  n-.e  th.it  they  do 
not  V  :•:  •;:  '  N,i/.~  l!i  our 
e;  b.'  :  but  tin  y  d  h.i'.  o 
■wbi*  has  been  a:.d  \\:'.\  be 
t'lp  Bnf..*h  to  freeze  us  out  of  tho.-e  markc 
T!>:r  representatives  are  ringing  the  chanijes 
fp  :r.  'b.e  Mexican  b'  rdpr  to  the  tip  ci  .■\:.;<  r.- 
t.:.a  .  e.  ';:>'  wrspcrack  that  the  next  '.v.ir  "a;11 
bt-  b." -.vrf!'.  -ih:-  two  yellow  races — Ja;  ;:-.  n-.u.i 
the  l":-.;'.'d  States  cf  Arr.erlc.i.  Our  pc!- 
troo;,  :y  .::  kepri;:i|;  ci;r  nur.  at  lime  is 
m:,:tt^  rr^uih  >;  f  i^ni.  :.^  'he  L.it:n  rait-,  vh) 
ct:   '.-.kr   Vv.'.c   S.i:-;.   a:.r!   who   ^'.;:   h^ 
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K  V   d;d   w;:e 
r  tbr  t;rea:L^ 


If 

■  n 
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tr:j  :\\er.  :i;  :is  hii/h  rt 
tbc;  h.id  rhe:r  tu::i  a: 
cvv  rs,  .1.-  empire   :n  tb."  w-  ild  " 

Maybe  t!.:s  :s  ul!  J\ist  Nazi  pr"pai;ar.da 
PC,  fh-n  tb.e  Fedr.'id  Biireau  c:  Inve-r;^•.l 
or  .-initr'  d-  -h  mIlI  p^.iv  a  bttlf  a'.te:. 
to  Mr.  \\\i:d  Cb  in,i\bc  tb.ero  is  e:..  u^h 
truth  to  what  tb.e  P^t.•^:(^  ut  said  t^i  in.ike  vi.s 
beware  of  nerir..K.y  We  are  eivii.i^  a:d  to 
Ru-ssla,  b',:'  -Ae  b..r  e  net  cioiiv  ^o  wr.h  any 
ld<  .1  'b.a:  '.\e  niust  accept  R'asSian  ways  Our 
c.T.tiai  .:*t;'ud-'  ti.ward  Britain,  however,  is 
scnieihi:.;;  dirTt  rei;t  We  appea.r  to  bf  «■;,:. r.^' 
out  of  Mr  Church:'.;'.-  hand,  withcut  kiicw- 
ii:,;  t  x.ictly  vib.at  Brrain's  aims  are  i<:  tlie 
future  A-  be'.'.vcct.  Mr  Rocstve'.t  a:.d  Mr, 
Ch.;:.  b.:'. ;,  we  W'U'.d  c-n-ider  th^'  lat'er  the 
nit^rc  ;idi. 


at  Ci  !".ccahiig  h;.-"  purp^sts. 


Care  for  the  Aged  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    TND1.^N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  \ui\7Jibi:r  4.  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  days  ago  a  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 1  Mr.  Wilson  I  whereby  it  Is  sought 
to  have  a  committee  appointed  for  the 
ptirpose  of  makins;  a  survey  respecting 
the  livinsj  conditions  of  our  aged  and 
senior    citizens    m    this    Nation    and    to 


make  due  repcrt  of  tho  findings  thus 
m.ade  to  the  Hou^e,  .'^c  that  apprepr^ate 
a  '-ion  may  be  taken  tiiereon.  May  I  say 
C'.^t  I  am  in  f'dW  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  thi.s  proposed  resolution. 

Throutiho;;t  thf  years  our  people  have 
struggled  for  tiieir  existence,  a:i;i  when 
the  shadows  benn  to  tall  at  the-  end  of 
th»'  .-pan  if  life  it  r^  urrhinkabie  that 
our  aeed  p'-npie  ar^  :n  be  deprived  of 
thoso  thii'.L's  which  will  give  them  the 
o'pportuni'y  'o  live  in  comfort  in  their 
c'.t dining  d:iy.-.  Some  cf  our  people  have 
b'.  ^  n  mere  fovtuna'e  than  others.  But  to 
cii.ny  •()  iho.v'  wliei  have  been  le.ss  for- 
iLinate,  and  wim  it.tve  no'.v  reached  that 
au*'  m  lif-'  at  which  they  are  wholly  un- 
able to  sf-rure  employment,  the  comforts 
of  i,fe — \v  are  m.erely  turning  our  backs 
upon  cur  obligation  as  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  our  preparation  for  our  national  de- 
ft, nsc,  and  m  which  we  are  squandering 
moivjy  like  drunken  sailors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  war  and  for  the  destruction  of 
life,  yef  wp  are  entirely  foreetting  that 
W"  owt:  si^imrthir.s  fcr  'he  purpose  of  sus- 
taining life.  We  have  the  aged  and  the 
infirm  in  our  mid^^t,  and  they  must  be 
cared  for.  We  mu.si  su.stain  them.  That 
i.s  truly  a  sacred  du'y.  That  is  a  duty 
which  we  mu.-t  fulfill. 

We  learn  that  many  nondefense  Items 
are  proposed  by  tlie  administration,  now 
in  pe;W"r.  .^11  of  th'^se  proposals  call  for 
the  huge  expenditure  of  money.  Yet,  not 
one  single  propo.>al  is  presented  for  the 
bm^'fit  and  rtl;ef  of  the  aged  people  of 
our  Nation, 

Mr,  Speaker  I  smeoiely  hope  the  reso- 
lution pr'.-'H-d  will  be  fully  adopted, 
and  that  .smc-re  and  honest  action  will 
be  taken  i^r  *he  bom  fit  of  our  aged  peo- 
ple all  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  re- 
stored from  want  and  hunger  to  lives  of 
contentment  and  happiness. 


Eleanor  Roosevelt  Fails  To  Explain  Why 
the  President  Broke  His  Promise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OK    V.  ISC^  >NS!N 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRE--;E.\TATIVES 


Wid"t>d(:u.  .V'  '.-'.'".'b.^r  5.  11 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Rocseveit  3  shooting  war  m  the  Atlantic 
has  begun,  it  is  ir.tcr(-t:ng  to  read  the 
effort  made  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
to  explain  the  President's  failure  to  keep 
this  country  out  cf  a  foreign  war.  We 
all  remember  these  often-repeated  prom- 
ises in  which  President  Roosevelt  guar- 
anteed to  keep  this  country  otit  of  for- 
eign wars.  Hew  firm  and  how  appealing 
were  the  words  of  the  Pre-ident  uttered 
at  Boston  on  October  30,  1940.  when  he 
said: 

I  have  said   this  before,  but JL-Sball  say  It 

again  and  again      Yeu?  hrys  are  not  going  to 

be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars 

Americans  generally  were  lef'  under 
the  impression   that   Roc^evelt   fervently 


and  ardently  desired  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  war  and  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  jeopardize  the  boys  of  this  Nation. 
Since  the  last  election  the  President  has 
seemed  to  proceed  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  ordering  our  Navy  to  shoot. 
The  I*resident  has  permitted  our  naval 
vessels  to  escort  ships  carrying  contra- 
band Of  war  and  the  President  has  put  in 
jeopardy  the  lives  of  these  Americans 
engaged  in  the  hazardous  work  cf  con- 
voying. 

The  following  editorial  discusses  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  campaign  promfces  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  explanation  in 
this  regard: 

Mrs.  Roosevelt 

We  have  long  regarded  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
(Eleanbr)  Roosevelt  as  not  an  appropriate 
subjec  i  for  editorial  comment.  Any  average 
First  ].ady.  we  believe,  should  be  considered 
above  jnewspapcr  criticism   as  a  general  rule. 

PROMISE  OF   1940;    1941   EXPLAN.ATION 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  however,  has  made  herself 
more  than  an  average  First  Lady  She  travels 
everyMhere.  exercises  her  large  ccmpasfcion  In 
numeious  causes,  writes  a  dally  syndicated 
coluim,  runs  a  radio  program,  conducts  a 
questi  )n-and-answer  department  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  If  Mr  Roosevelt  can 
be  compared  with  a  king,  Mrs  Rccsevelt  can 
be  compared  with  a  queen,  and  an  active  cne 
at  that. 

So  \e  think  It  Is  legitimate  to  discuss  cne 
of  W  rs.  Rcosevelt's  current  utterances, 
namely,  her  attempt.  In  the  Ladles'  Home 
Journ  il,  to  explain  away  the  President's  no- 
foreigi-war  p-  imises  made  in  the  1940  Presi- 
dential campaign.  We  first  learned  of  this 
item  la  Doris  Fleesons  Capitol  Stuff  dispatch 
yesterlay 

Sorte  reader  of  Mrs,  Roosevelt's  writes  her 
to  asl  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  meant  by  his  Oc- 
tober 30,  1940,  promise  at  Bos'on— 

"Arm  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers 
and  fithers.  I  give  you  cne  mere  assurance. 
I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again 
and  again.  Your  beys  are  net  going  to  be 
sent  I  nto  any  foreign  wars." 

An<  what  he  meant  at  Philadelphia  Oc- 
tober 23.  1940,  by: 

"W<i  are  arming  curselves  not  for  any  for- 
eign jj&i.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for 
any  durposes  of  conquest  or  Intervention  in 
fcjrelga  -  sputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand 
on  the  platform  of  our  party:  "We  mil  not 
partiqipate  In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not 
send  pur  Array,  naval  or  air  forces  to  fight  In 
foreiii  lands  outside  of  the  Americas  except 
of  attack."  " 

Roo.=evelt  in  her  answer  says  the 
"except  in  case  of  attack"  is  olten 
d  by  those  who  quote  this  premise. 
She  iays  we  can  be  attacked  at  points  dis- 
tant from  our  own  country.  She  puts  forth 
the  suggestion  that  a  threat  to  our  safety 
anyw  lere  can  be  called  such  an  attack  as 
woul<  release  the  President  from  those  1940 
prom  ses. 

WHO   HAS  DONE  THE    ATTACKING? 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  devious  and  specious 
explanation  which  does  not  explain.  The 
quoted  promises  and  many  others  were  made 
flatly!  and  categorically  by  the  President,  be- 
cause! the  New  Deal  feared  at  the  time  that 
the  Ftesident's  interventionlsm  was  going  to 
defealt  him  at  the  polls. 

Sii^ce  his  reelection,  he  has  led  the  country 
closet  and  closer  to  this  war,  frequently  not 
consulting  Congress  about  some  vital  step; 
and  iiow  we  are  in  this  war  as  regards  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantvc.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
through  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  plea  that  we  have  been  attacked, 
the  answer  is  this: 

The  U  S.  destroyer  Greer,  "attacked  Sep- 
tember   4,    had    been    chasing    the    "attack- 
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Ing  submarine  for  more  than  3  hours,  on 
a  radio  tip  from  a  British  plane,  and  keep- 
ing the  British  advised  of  the  subs  where- 
abouts, before  the  sub  fired  the  torpedoes 
which  moved  the  Greer  to  drop  the  depth 
bombs  The  U.  S.  destroyer  Kearny. 
wounded  by  a  torpedo  October  17,  had  left 
one  convoy  to  take  part  in  another  convoy"8 
b.attle  with  submarines,  and  before  being 
struck  dropped  depth  charges. 

The  U  S  destroyer  Reuben  James,  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  October  30,  was  on  some 
kind  of  North  Atlantic  duty.  and.  according 
to  a  letter  home  from  one  of  its  sailors,  had 
already  got  two  subs  and  maybe  more  This 
Is  not  conclusive  evidence — of  course — maybe 
the  boy  was  bragging — but  both  Kcanty  and 
James  were  acting  under  the  President's  Sep- 
tember 11  order  to  "shoot  fir.^t"'  at  all  German 
or  Italian  vessels  spotted  in  waters  deemed 
"necessary  for  our  American  defense  '" 

Our  ships  have  done  the  atiacking;  the 
Germans  did  not  start  it  The  last  thing 
Hitler  would  want  to  do  now  would  be  to 
force  us  to  declare  war  on  him  These 
attacks  have  been  committed  by  ovir  ships 
under  orders  from  our  Pres.dcnt,  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  our  Congress  The 
■"we  are  attacked  "  explanation  does  not  hold 
water. 

The  President  could  justify  these  attacks, 
these  violations  of  his  campaign  promises,  if 
he  could  irhow  that  circumstances  since 
the  promises  were  made  had  changed  seri- 
ously fcr  the  worse  as  regards  our  national 
safety. 

The  fact  Is  that  circumstances  have 
changed  greatly  for  the  better.  Hiilcr  and 
Stalin  were  considered  allies  in  the  fall  of 
1940.  They  arc  now  fightmq  a  bloody  war, 
in  which  Hitler  has  lost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  his  best  men.  with  the  Russians 
still  in  It  If  Hitler  wins,  he  will  be  spread 
out  over  Europe  and  much  of  Russia,  and  his 
present  trotibles  with  Norwegian.  French,  and 
Serb  saboteurs  will  be  multiplied.  He  will 
have  a  lot  of  dieestlng  to  do  before  ready 
for  another  campaign. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  keeps  pulling 
us  Into  this  war.  With  his  command  o\er 
the  Army,  the  Na\7.  and  the  enormous  Fed- 
eral patronage,  it  seems  impossible  that  he 
will  ever  be  impeached  by  Congress  We 
think,  h'lwever.  that  he  will  be  Impeached  in 
due  course  of  h'strrv. 


Price  Cor.trol 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  M.ASON 

::  LIN    is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedncf^day.  November  5.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    MARK    SULLIVAN 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaktr..  when  an 
engineer  hangs  weights  or.  the  safety 
valve  of  his  engine  and  orders  the  fire- 
man to  stoke  her  up,  something  is  sure 
to  happen  to  the  engine  internally  when 
the  steam  pressure  gets  too  high — some- 
thing is  also  going  to  happen  to  the  en- 
,  gineer  and  fireman.  When  President 
Roo.sevelt  seeks  to  establish  a  ccil-ing  ever 
prices  and  at  the  same  tim.e  other  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  department  heads 
order  increases  in  the  tv;o  main  factors 
that  produce  high  cost.s.  namely  wages 
and  farm  prices,  something  is  going  to 


happen  to  the  economy  cf  the  country — 
and  to  the  men  now  tinkering  with  that 
economy.  It  is  impossible  to  control 
prices  without  first  controlling  the  prin- 
cipal factors  that  produce  high  prices. 
If  we  try  to  do  so,  something  is  bound 
to  happen  to  upset  the  orderly  function- 
ing of  our  economic  system.  I  am  be- 
ginning to  .wonder  whether  the  wrecking 
of  our  present  economic  system  and  the 
substitution  of  a  Socialistic  set-up  is  not 
the  aim. today  of  some  of  our  officia'.s  in 
Washington. 

Leon  Henderson's  brain  child,  the  price- 
control  bill  that  is  shortly  to  come  before 
this  House  for  consideration,  proposes  to 
set  ceilings  over  prices  of  certain  com- 
modities and  ignore  entirely  the  two 
principal  factors  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  those  commodities,  namely,  wages 
and  farm  prices.  The  following  di.scus- 
sion  of  th.s  problem  by  Mark  Sullivan, 
taken  from  today's  Washington  Post,  Is 
both  enlightening  and  convincing.  I 
commend  it  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hcise. 

[From  the  Washington    'ost  of  November  5. 
1941) 

PRICE    CONTFOL    BILL IGNORES    WAGES    AND    FARM 

PRICES 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Will  readers  be  kind  enough  to  check  this 
little  computation,'  1  arrive  at  the  result  by 
fairly  simple  arithmetic,  but  the  result  has 
such  fantastic  implications  that  It  is  difficult 
to  believe.  U  there  is  anything  wroi.g  in  my 
computation,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  be 
told  so. 

It  begins  with  "parity  price.  Sa.  first,  we 
must  understand  what  these  words  mean. 

Parity  price  is  what  farmers  are  promised 
for  their  crops.  The  premise  is  made  by 
politicians — farm  politicians  and  political 
politicians.  These  take  a  past  period  whe.i 
prices  of  crops  were  satisfactory — the  jjeriod 
was  1909  to  1914  They  say  the  farmer  is 
to  receive  In  future  the  same  prices  he 
received  in  these  years. 

Not  the  same  price  in  dollars  Parity 
price  is  more  complex  tlian  that.  If  wheat 
was  $1  a  bushel  1909-14,  does  not  follow 
that  wheat  is  to  be  $1  now  Parity  price  is 
arrived  at  by  an  intricate  compo.taticn. 

They  take  the  price  tre  farmer  received 
for  his  crops  in  1909-14  Then  they  take  the 
price  the  farmer  had  tr  pay  for  v.hat  he 
bought — clothing,  household  ^oods.  farm  im- 
plem.ents  I  will  .llustrate.  not  attempting 
to  use  exact  figures 

Suppose  that  in  1909-14  a  farmer  received 
$1  a  bushel  for  his  wheat.  And  suppose  lie 
had  to  pay  $20  for  a  suit  of  clothe^  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  in  1909  14  had  to  pay  20 
bushels  of  wheat  for  a  suit  of  clothes:  that  Is 
parity  price.  Parity  price  1?  thot  price  for 
wheat  which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  buy  a 
suit  of  clothes  with  20  bushels  of  wheat  at 
any  time  and  all  times 

If  clothes  go  up  in  price,  if  the  farmer  must 
give  30  bushels  of  wheat  fcr  a  suit  of  clothes, 
then  the  price  cf  wheat  must  go  up  also.  It 
mvjit  go  up  to  $150  a  bushel,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  again  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  20 
bushels  of  wheat 

That  is  what  parity  price  means,  j  have 
used  wheat  and  clothing  as  one  illustration. 
Parity  price,  of  course,  applies  to  eveiyth'ng 
a  tarir.er  raises — wheat,  corn,  hogs,  and  cveiy- 
thlng  else:  and  to  everything  he  buys — cloth- 
ing, household  goods,  farm  Implements 

Oljserve  that  parity  price  is  a  variable  fig- 
ure It  is  dependent  on  the  price  of  v;hat  the 
farmer  buys  As  the  price  of  what  he  bijys 
goes  up.  parity  price  goes  up. 

Now.  turn  to  the  proposed  price-control 
bill.  It  says  the  farmer  mtist  always  get  parity 
price  lor  his  crops,  parity  price  at  the  least. 


The  first  draft  of  the  bill  said  110  percc;  t  of 
parity  price.  Proposed  changes  mention  126 
percent  of  parity  price,  and  give  «onie  alterna- 
tives But  the  fixed  intention  of  the  bill  1* 
that  the  farmer  shall  receive  never  less  than 
parity  price 

At  the  same  time  the  price -ct)ntrol  bill  sajrs 
specifically  that  nothing  whatever  shall  be 
done  about  wages  of  labor  in  Industry.  By 
specific  mandates,  the  bill  forkjlds  any  action 
affecting  wagps  of  any  labor  in  any  industry. 

Wages,  of  course,  are  a  largo  factor  in  the 
cost  of  what  the  farmer  buys  If  wages  go  up. 
the  price  of  clothing  goes  up,  and  of  house- 
hold goods  and  farm  implements. 

A' tually,  wages  are  going  up^  as  everylx)dy 
knows — going  up  rapidly  Sin^e  they  are  left 
free  to  go  up.  they  are  practlclilly  certain  to 
continue  to  ko  up.  under  existliig  conditions. 
Consequently,  the  price  ol  wUat  the  farmer 
buys  must  go  up.  And  confcequemly  the 
price  of  farm  crops  must  go  ut) — parity  price 
must  go  up  T 

Observe  what  happens  It  is  a  "vicious 
circle  "  in  five  Fegments.  Youj  can  take  any 
of  the  seRments  as  the  beRlniilng 

First.  The  price  of  farm  drops  goes  tip. 
That  means  the  price  of  fcK>dlgoes  up.  The 
cost  of  living  goes  up 

Second  Labor,  and  labor's  \flfe,  says,  "The 
cost  of  food  has  goiie  up — we  niust  have  more 
wages  "     And  labor  gets  more  te'asjes 

Third  Becaust  labor  pets  nvorc  wages,  the 
cost  of  clothing  goes  up,  and  hpusehold  goods 
and  farm  implements  That!  Is.  the  price 
of  what  the  farmer  buys  goes  \^p. 

Fourth  The  farmer  now  s£|ys.  quite  rea- 
sonably. "The  price  I  pet  for  iiy  crops  must 
go  up."     Parity   price   must   gO  up. 

Fifth  Tlie  law  says  this  mUst  be  done — 
assuming  the  price  control  bill  becomes  law. 

And  so  the  vicious  circle  becins  again — 
upon  8  rising  spiral  It  goes  like  a  chr.nl: 
Crr)p  prices  up.  wage«  up.  prices  of  all  gfK->ds 
up — corn  prices  further  up.  wages  further 
up.  prices  of  all  goods  further  up. 

Can  the  end  be  anything  but  the  sky? 
Anything   but   unlimited   inflation"' 

The  price-control  bill  purports  to  control 
the  prices  of  gocxls  generally,  manufactuied 
goods  and  the  like — yet  lets  the  waRes  run 
free,  and  hence  farm  crops  run  free  It  cHv.'t 
be  done. 


.A  Text  for  Loyalty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  T 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.STRATTON 

^-i   ::.::s    :> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEN' I  AT1\  E3 


Wednesday.  Novcmbct  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   8ATURDAY 
E\'ENING   POST 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  that 
appears  in  the  November  1,  1941,  is.sue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  post: 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
N.  vembcr  1.  1941  j 

A    TEXT    FOR    LOTALrt 

Lest  it  be  lost  or  forgotteh.  we  wish  to 
leave  In  the  pages  cf  the  Satjurday  Evening 
P.ist  the  record  of  a  fine  a^d  coura-^eous 
utterance  At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Milwaukee).  Hanford  Mac- 
Nlder.  a  former  iiatKjnal  comhiaiider.  repre- 
sented the  lost  and  unpopular  cause  of  nnn- 
Intervention.    For  that,  and   for  his 


T 
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association  with  ♦!  "  A:-.- : .  i  First  Com- 
mittee, he  was  txx^ed  by  his  cciiirade?  when 
he  took  the  platform  tu  speak  on  a  resolution 
supporting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Yet  he  knew  where  he  stood  and  was 
sure  of  it  becau^-  he  had  resolved  In  the  right 
way  the  question  that  has  tortured  millions 
of  Americans. 

'I  have  nothing  but  commendation  for 
that  sort  of  rc-^olutlcn  being  prefer. red  tn 
this  convention."  he  said,  •  •  '  Er  I 
want  this  convention  to  have  the  gut.s  :,)  ...y 
what  It  means.  If  this  is  our  war,  let  s  go  in. 
If  It  isn't  our  war,  lets  stay  out.  I  hope  I 
never  hoar  a'^ain  that  we  are  crint;lng  bthitid 
the  British  Navy  while  somebody  else  fights 
our  war.  •  •  •  The  President  should  ask 
Concress  fcr  a  declaration  of  war.  '  Then,  if 
Contrress  thinks  that  the  proper  cour&e.  it 
can  declare  war  •  •  •  and  then  you  and 
I  will  march  out  again  to  !;ck  the  enemies 
of  the  country  " 

Such  is  loyalty  without  price — loyalty  to 
one's  ccuntn.'  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal 
conviction  N^  -  vernment  In  its  senses 
could  ask  n.  rt'  •  f  a  cif.zrn.  and  we  thaik 
that  If  the  administration,  instead  of  smear- 
ing the  noninterventionlsts.  had  assumed 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  cause  of  unity  \^  "ild  have  been  well 
served. 


The   Wheat-Marketing   Quotas 


EXiLNSioN  OP"  rf;m.-\rks 


HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 


IN  THE  H(.V"-E  OF  HFPI;^- FN!  .\I  !\ 


\V'  d'lt-d    ij.  Novcrv.bt  r  5,  l'*4l 


RADIO  ADDHF-S   BV  H'^N    f  Ilf-i-    CIEVF.N- 
C:F!'    OI-   OH'O 


M:.   CLEVENGER.      Mr    Fp- ..k  r    un- 

r"'  :  It.;'.-  •(>  txttncl  niy  i  i  :r..-. .  k-  ;:■■;  the 
RticRH  I  :iu'l:k;t.  t!u  following  adcirejs 
I  .;.  ::m  ;.ci  <  : -.  i  iht-  i-ad;o  on  Oj:.  fccr  18. 

I  -;■  ik  .1-  :i  :r':;.b-r  .f  •;.<■  House  Com- 
nv.:te€  ■  :-.  A.-ricuiturt  r  :^-.r..t;  f:  :v.  *hc  gr.at 
»gr:cul--;r.,:   S-nte  cf   O;,  T:.:    F /rh   D:s- 

trict.  wluch  I  !;.i\p  Ww  honor  tc  ;  ■  ;  :  -  r.t. 
has  long  been  in  uU  lov  that  type  c:  .And 
Use  and  crop  rotation  that  agriculturists 
regard  as  ideal.  We  have  always  believed  that 
the  most  precious  inheritance  we  received 
from  the  distant  past  is  the  fertile  soil. 

Nevrr'h"Iess.  we  have  been  penalized  wrh 
as  little  :r.r'.  V  rrr.d  rrr, adoration  a?  the  wor.-t 
soil-m::..:.^  tmiurs  ai  America.  Thr.-e  good 
farmers,  who  have  practiced  soil  building  for 
the  land's  sake  r:'vr.r'  lu-.ri.rs-.ai.d  a  govern- 
ment th  .t  secloi  -.0  j.i;r.;-h  'hem  fcr  doing 
thtvr    k  b    xf-A 

I  '.v.:;.-  ■.  -pi,;k  '.  ■  )■■  u  :-  r  {■  '.v  ".-.■  n;  :.'? 
•  bout  tht-  I't  :;.i:ty  l  !  4;*  ct  :i's  a  bu>ii;  :  i;!- 
P' ^  d  bv  -h  Cr  p  C.:,-ii.l  Ac  for  'F.e  :r..;r- 
k-  •  c  :'  -  -c.-V-c'.  >'\rr-^t^  w'rf'.'  u:  z'.t :  t;;i  ■  .i.-; 
6cL  by  li-.f  .•\^-r;  II' ■ur.il  Ad -ii-' nv.  ;r  .^riniiv. >- 
tration  "~V.,  rr-cr.'mrvr  ai:.r.:..--  •'.■.. ~  u!>;^ 
prccwcii::^  on  the  pivt  c:  ten.--  if  •  r.  ';-a:.cis 
Cf  intelligent  and  paTictic  tarir.cs  who  had 
elected  rerr.asnir.c.  cu'side  compliar.ce  wrh 
the  pri-^k^r.im,  rei'tiv.r.j  ncr.e  c(  r^  larv;*.-.-, 
hiis  be.  n   i.  fp->e.i'.-c:  ai.d  widespr^'ad 

Th^.-e  f.irnv  rs  re~t  ri'  hear;:.g  tF.en~.se'. ves 
ea'.Fd  '^cab-  .i.'-.c!  cm;.-. '.t :  s"  bvMemb- r.s  ct 
Ccr.gre;^^.       TIum'     arj    sT.ii.ge    epr.hets     to 


apply  to  iaw-abiding  sovereign  citizens,  whose 
only  crime  has  been  to  farm  well  and  inde- 
pendently and  who  ask  only  that  their  Gov- 
ernment give  them  an  honest  and  economical 
administration.  They  neither  asked  nor 
wanted  a  wot  nurse,  nor  did  they  want  to  be 
bottle-fed  at  public  expense.  They  just 
wanted  the  rights  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  gives  to  every  American 
citizen. 

VOLUNTARY  OR  COMPULSORY? 

I  do  net  want  to  be  niisunderstcod  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  tms 
country  should  coopcra'e  in  protecting  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture.  From 
the  beginning  we  have  been  told  that  com- 
pliance with  the  program  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  was  on  a 
}  voluntary  basis;  but  wh:n  those  who  do  not 
comply  With  the  prcgrsim,  using  their  own 
best  judgment  in  conducting  their  farm 
operations,  are  subjected  to  heavy  fines  and 
penalties  and  al'  scrts  cf  restrictions,  it  can- 
not be  truthfully  sati  that  such  a  program  is 
on  a  voluntary  or  cooperative  basis;  it  sim- 
ply stands  for  ccmpulslcn  or  the  use  of  force, 
which  Is  alien  to  the  American  concept  cf 
government. 

On  Massachusetts  Avenue,  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  stands  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment that  was  erected  by  the  Ameiican 
Federation  of  Labor  to  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  who  is  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  labor  leaders  thus  country 
ever  produced.  Engraved  upon  this  monu- 
ment are  these  words,  taken  from  one  of  Mr 
Gompers'   speeches: 

"So  long  as  we  have  held  fast  to  voluntary 
principles  and  have  been  actuated  and  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  service,  we  have  sus- 
tained cur  forward  progress  and  we  have 
made  our  labor  movemrnt  something  to  be 
respected  and  accorded  a  place  in  the  councils 
of  our  Republic.  Where  we  have  blundered 
into  trying  to  force  a  poj;cy  or  a  decision, 
even  though  wise  and  right,  we  have  im- 
peded, if  not  interrupted,  the  realization  of 
our  aims.  No  lasting  gain  has  ever  come 
from  compulsion.  If  ve  seek  to  force,  we 
but  tear  apart  that  which,  united,  Is  in- 
vincible." 

This  utterance  by  Mr  G  mpers  contains  a 
great  truth  and  embcuies  the  spirit  of  true 
Americanism  What  he  had  to  say  in  this 
connection  applies  to  agriculture  as  well  as 
to  labor 

Tile  good  farmer?  of  my  district  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  distinction  between  two  cereal 
grains  of  about  equal  value  in  the  feeding  of 
livestock — wheat  and  corn.  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  my  State,  fcr  instance,  winter 
wheat  is  the  most  successful  nurse  crop  for 
seeding  grass  and  mcadnwlands,  getting  the 
benefit  of  snows  and  early  rains  to  assure  a 
stand  of  alfalfa  and  other  grasses. 

Wheat  is  the  principal  feed  for  poultry  in 
a  large  part  of  Chic  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Thus,  when  tF..  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
called  f.ir  increased  production  of  pork  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  eggs.  milk,  and  cheese,  our 
farmers  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  corn, 
carried  in  the  same  act  as  wheat,  and  with 
great  surpKises.  in  the  ever-normal  granary, 
had  been  singled  out  for  special  treatment 
ai.c;  a  penalty  of  one-half  of  85  percent  of 
p  .::'■.  price,  which  had  been  assessed  against 
w 'r.t.  at 

A    RETROACTIVE   LAW 

N.r  :r.-.i--  -.ve  lose  sipht  of  the  fact  that 
wi.er.  tFe  farm,  r  sowed  his  wheat,  whether  It 
V,,  -  !a-t  f-.l  or  last  spring,  the  penalty  for 
ex. f-  marketing  was  lixed  at  15  cents  a 
bisr.e!  iii  tFe  tvent  that  quotas  should  be 
i:rp:     d    ■.\';iirh  .bad  never  happened  before. 

T!-.er..  w  b' m  r.-.arke- i:.g  quotas  were  ap- 
pr..ne.:l  in  a  r.  f^^-r.  r.diim  held  on  May  31.  the 
per.aFv  en  m.irk.-ing  of  excess  wheat  was 
r-xoi  a-  49  Ctn".  a  btisb.e:  and  the  procla- 
mation prep.:  reel  bv  ^F.e  Department, 
strangtiy  en^ULih.  was  Citeci  en  the  same  day 


as  tie  election.  Incidentally,  the  wheat 
gi-cw(rs  of  both  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
voted  against  the  imposition  of  marketing 
quotss.  One  of  the  soundest  and  wisest  pro- 
visiot  s  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  that  which  declares  that  no 
ex  pest  facto  law  shall  be  passed.  Making 
the  )enalties  for  marketing  excess  wheat 
retro;  ctive.  as  Is  being  done  in  this  ca.se.  cer- 
tainl;  violates  bcth  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  th  '  Constitution. 

Un  ler  the  regula-tlons  which  have  b?en 
prom.ilgated.  not  only  is  the  farmer  forbid- 
den tD  market  his  so-called  excess  wheat  but 
he  is  denied  the  right  to  feed  it  to  his  own 
livest  nek  and  poultry.  Could  anything  be 
more  unreasonable,  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  I  Secretary  of  Agricultvire  is  calling  for 
increised  production?  If  we  have  a  large 
c?rry  over  of  wheat,  and  we  have,  one  way  of 
reducing  the  surplus  would  be  to  feed  it.  ■ 

Sp(  aking  of  our  surplus  wheat,  it  is  inter- 
estin  ;  to  learn  that  during  the  first  7  months 
of  th  s  year,  from  January  1  to  July  31,  we 
impo  trd  3.495. COO  bushels  cf  feed  wheat 
unde  the  Canadian  trade  agreement.  The 
averai^e  cost  of  this  wheat  was  63  8  cents  a 
bush'l.  while  the  tp.rlfl  ppid  on  it  amounted 
to  3.;  cents  a  bushel.  Thus,  it  will  be  sen 
that  under  our  trade  agreement  with  Can- 
ada t  le  farmers  cf  that  country  were  enabled 
to  di  ;pose  of  their  excess  feed  wheat  by  pay- 
'  ing  a  penalty,  or  a  tariff,  of  a  little  more  than 
3  cents  a  bushel,  while  the  penalty  for  m.ar- 
ketirgs  of  exce«s  wheat,  regardless  of  grade 
or  qi  allty.  impxDsed  by  our  own  Government 
agalr  st  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  is 
49  cents  a  bushel.  Is  that  fair?  Surely  this 
Government  should  begin  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  m.illions  of  fam.ily- 
sized  farms  in  this  country,  for  it  is  from 
these  farms  and  the  food  they  are  capable  of 
producing  that  must  come  the  strength  to 
carry  America  through  the  Gethsemane  that 
Is  juit  ahead. 

FARMERS  WORRIED  ABOUT  DEBT 

May  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that 
the  ifverse  side  of  every  credit  is  a  debt,  and 
our  1  armers  are  worried  about  debt.  Taking 
my  <  wn  county  of  Williams  in  Ohio  as  an 
exairple.  the  new  1940  real-estate  assessment 
for  purposes  of  taxation  Is  $28,326,550.  This 
is  tli  e  value  of  all  the  homes  and  farm.s  of 
26  00)  people.  Against  this  rests  a  public 
debt  of  $13,000,000.  which  will  within  2  years 
rise    o  620  000,000  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

TH  s  explains  why  I.  as  the  Representative 
in  Congress  of  these  people,  refused  to  add 
$2.60)000  more  to  their  debt  load  by  voting 
for  '  hirteen  billions  for  lease-lend  to  pile 
upon  nearly  fifty  billions,  largely  as  yet  to  be 
tram  lated  Into  American  defense  materials. 
War  may  come,  but  national  bankruptcy 
must  come  unless  we  conserve  our  resources. 
Is  it  not  time  to  calculate  how  much  further 
this  lebt  load  can  be  expanded,  le't  national 
socia  ism  arrive  through  debt,  and  the  farmer 
and  ihe  home  owner  no  longer  possess  his 
acres  or  his  home?  Is  it  not  time  to  measure 
Amei  lea's  resources  of  all  kinds  and  see 
whet  ler  our  plans  for  carrying  the  four  free- 
doms around  the  world,  like  our  plans  for 
reco\  ery.  are  not  upon  a  scale  too  great  for 
attainment? 

W«  must  not  weaken  America  through 
strif<  and  >  resentment  among  our  people. 
Ameiica.  the  last  hope  for  free  government 
and  free  men.  must  not  fall  through  the 
prodigal  wasting  of  our  resources.  From  the 
farm;  must  flow  the  food  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials to  feed  our  soldiers  and  the  civilian 
popu  atlon  as  well,  and  finally,  when  peace 
comes,  the  millions  of  maimed,  crippled,  and 
lnno(  eut  victims  of  the  Martian  gods.  Amer- 
ican farmers  must  be  free  u  increase  the 
supp  y  of  food  and  fiber  for  countless  mil- 
lions here  and  in  the  war-torn  lands  beyond 
the  seas.  From  these  fields  and  firesides 
must  come  the  strength  to  save  the  institu- 
tions of  free  men. 
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VHFN*  DAY  OF  ACCOUNTING  ARRIVES 

To  those  appointive  officers  who  are  admin- 
istering the  affairs  of  government  I  would 
say.  "Remember,  these  are  sovereign  citi- 
zens of  a  great  republic  that  you  are  regulat- 
ing and  regimenting.  Some  day.  patience 
exhausted,  they  may  choose  to  act  as  sover- 
eigns. When  that  day  comes,  how  will  the 
appointive  ofBcer  fare  who  has  ruled  with 
arrogance,  or  the  legislative  servant  who  has 
been  recreant  to  his  trust,  or  the  administra- 
tor who  has  been  piodigal  with  the  Public 
Treasury  in  a  time  of  national  peril? 

Returning  to  the  qjestion  of  "excess" 
wheat.  I  favor  the  ^r.ac.ment  of  a  new  bill 
by  Congress,  leavi'.g  out  certain  provisions 
which  gave  the  President  his  principal  excuse 
for  vetoing  the  previous  bill,  that  will  enable 
the  noncoopcratlve  f aimer  to  feed  his  wheat 
to  his  own  livestock  anc  his  own  poultry. 

Patiently,  these  farmt  rs  cf  my  own  and 
other  States  have  given  up  their  sugar-beet 
acreage,  only  to  see  foreign  sugar  take  the 
place  of  that  which  is  domestically  produced. 
Patiently,  they  .lave  reduced  their  pig  crop 
only  to  see  foreign  fats  and  oils  flood  the 
domestic  market  They  out  down  production 
of  grains  only  to  see  tropical  starches  take 
the  plare  of  hcme-grcwn  products. 

May  we  not.  in  the  Interest  of  American 
unity,  hope  for  the  adcption  of  saner  and 
more  reasonable  policies  in  dealing  with  the 
manifold  problems  affecting  the  welfare  cf 
the  farmers  of  cur  countiy?  Above  all.  let  us 
have  peace! 


H.  R. 145 


EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 
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HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF   TEXAS 
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Wcdnc;>day.  Novtmbcr  5.  1941 


LETTER  TO  HON    JOSEPH  J    OMAHONEY, 
OF  WYOMING 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  wh'ch  I  have  sent  to  Hon. 
Joseph  C.  OMahoney,  of  Wyoming,  with 
reference  to  the  trial  of  the  issue  cf  good 
behavior  of  certain  Federal  judges: 
House  of  Represintattves 

COMMITTFE  on   THE  JUDICIARY. 

Washmgtcri,  D.  C  .  Noicmber  4.  1941. 
Eon.  Joseph  C.  OMahoney, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  O'Mahoneyi  I  very  much 
hope  that  early  consideration  will  be  given 
to  H.  R  146.  I  know  that  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  subcomm  ttee  are  extremely 
busy,  but  unless  I  entirely  misjudge  the  drilt 
of  events  we  are  moving  rapidly  toward  an- 
other crisis  with  reference  to  the  Judiciary. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  at  this  time 
under  great  pressure  to  extend  the  power  of 
that  Department  over  Federal  Judges  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  Impeachment  does 
not  afford  an  adequate  n  ethod  of  getting  rid 
of  crooked  Judges,  due  tc  many  reasons  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  including  the  great 
increase  in  the  numt>er  cf  Federal  judges,  ex- 
tension of  their  Jurisdict.on.  and  Inability  of 
the  Senate  to  find  time  from  Its  legislative 


duties   properly   to    try   these    impeachment 
cases. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  as  you  know, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  Judges 
in  the  first  instance.  It  represents  the  chief 
litigant  in  their  courts.  It  has  much  influ- 
ence with  the  grand  jury  which  may  investi- 
gate the  conduct  cf  these  Judges.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  under  this  pressure  of  public 
necessity,  unless  1  misread  the  signs,  we  are 
moving  t3ward  the  time  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  initiate  a  civil  action 
to  oust  a  Federal  judge  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  violated  the  good -behavior  condition 
of  the  ludiciary-tcnure  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Tills  bill  seeks  to  get  in  ahead  of  that 
occurrence  when  practically  everyone  \*ho 
has  studied  the  matter  is  in  agreement  that 
it  should  be  done,  and  to  turn  the  drift  of 
more  power  over  Federal  Judges  toward  the 
judiciary  itself.  The  Department  of  Justice 
is  in  favor  of  the  bill  Last  year  when  Mr. 
Justice  Hughes  was  pre.-lding  over  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  the  conference  approved  the 
bill  in  principle  This  year,  with  Mr  Justice 
Stone  presiding,  the  conference  again  en- 
dorsed the  bill  as  to  principle  The  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Chicago  Bar.  and  various 
State  bar  associations  have  endorsed  It. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  ccnstitutionali'y  of  this  bill.  It  must 
be  aereed  that  the  good  behavior  provision 
in  the  judiciary  tenure  clause  Is  not  only  a 
Justiciable  issue,  but  that  it  Is  exclusively  a 
justiciable  Issue  It  has  no  relationship  what- 
ever to  tht  Impeachment  powers  which  are 
contained  in  an  entirely  different  provision 
of  'ihe  Constitutiou  The  contention  that 
because  a  judge  may  be  impeached  he  may 
not  be  removed  from  cfflce  by  any  procedure 
other  than  impeachm.ent  has  nothing  to  sus- 
tain It.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  im- 
peaching a  Federal  Judge  As  you  know,  the 
applicable  provision  of  the  Constitution  is 
that  all  civil  officers  may  be  impeached  Un- 
der the  British  basic  law  from  which  we  took 
our  impeachment  provision.  Judges  were  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  four  methods:  impeach- 
ment, joint  address,  criminal  information, 
and  scire  facias,  a  form  of  ouster  procedure 

If  this  question  should  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  on  its  own  Initiative  to  oust  a 
Federal  judge,  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  writing  an  opinion  which  would  hold  that 
because  judges  may  be  lmp>eached  they  may 
not  be  removed  by  civil  action,  when  it  is 
the  agreed  judgment  of  the  Judiciary  that 
all  other  civil  officers  related  to  the  Impeach- 
ment powers  exactly  as  judges  are  may  in 
addition  to  being  removed  by  impeachment 
be  removed  by  methods  other  than  impeach- 
ment. We  ought  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  p  s- 
sibilities  of  such  a  suit  This  bill  wo'ild 
keep  the  House  cf  Representatives  as  a  buffer 
between  the  Judge  and  the  necessity  for  hirr^ 
to  go  to  his  defense  in  a  civil  action  initiated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  would  also 
p:o\lde  a  normal,  workable  method  of  petting 
rid  of  crocked  Judges,  and  would  be  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  giving  the  judiciary  greater 
control  over  Judges. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  avoid  his- 
tory repeating  itself.  You  will  recall  the 
House  defeating  In  the  Seventy-fovnh  Con- 
gi-css  the  bill  which  Concress  passed  in  the 
next  Congress  giving  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  right  to  retire  instead  of  resign; 
but  it  was  too  late  then  to  avoid  the  hurt 
from  the  row  over  the  judiciary. 

I  am  sending  herewith  a  copy  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  House  the  other  day,  which  I 
recognize  over-argue  these  points;  but  I  con- 
sider that  excusable,  if  not  necessary,  because 
cf  the  great  difficulty  in  trying  to  oust  the 
inherited  notion  which  generally  prevails 
that  impeachment  is  the  only  method  under 
our  Constitution  for  removing  Federal  judges. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Hatton  W    Sumners. 


Strikes    in    Defense   Industrie* 
LX:  ENSIGN   OF   IHMMvKS 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  ::'.  IS 


Wcdncyday.  Soivinbir  5.  1941 


LETTER  TO  CHARLOTTE  (N  C  >  OBi5L;.\Mi 
BY  J    F    TRAZZARE 


Mr.  LELA.N'D  M  1  ORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herein  an  excerpt 
from  the  Charlotte  iN.  C. »  Ob.server. 
dated  October  20.  1941.  written  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Trazzare. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  our 
defense  program,  and  particiilarly  with 
the  appeasement  of  labor  racketeers  in 
connection  with  this  same  pi-ogram. 

The  chief  deduction  that  may  be 
drawn  from  thi.s  piece  is  that  the  defense 
program  is  being  injured  and  nothing  is 
being  done  about  il. 

The  letter  follows: 

(From    the    Charlotte    (N.    Cj)    Observer   of 
October  20.  1941i| 

HO!  HUM! 

To  the  Obsener: 

Some  time  ago  the  peoplej  in  a  Nation- 
wide  pell,  expressed  themselves,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  as  being  oppCsed  to  strikes 
for  the  duration.  Since  that  time  the  strike 
conditions  have  become  mort  acute  and  it 
therefore  is  an  appropriate  tittie  fcr  the  peo- 
ple to  find  out  where  they  stand,  so  suppqse 
we.  the  people,  hold  an  Imaginary  courtof 
inquiry  ' 

Uncle  Sam  The  peoples  ccurt  is  now  in 
session  and  I  will  do  all  the  questioning. 
Mr  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Amerioan  democracy, 
what  is  now  mcst  important? 

Mr.  President  of  the  United  States  My 
policy  which  contemplates  oi|r  national  de- 
fense and  the  delivery  of  focd  and  war  mate- 
rial constantly  and  In  ^reati  quantities  to 
our  Allies. 

Uncie  Sam    Mr    President, 
adequate   national  defense  ahd   delivery   of 
ships,  guns,   planes,  and   tanis  and   food    to 
our  Allies,  wliat   Is  now   our  tnain  essential? 

Mr  President  or  the  L'NitED  States  The 
most  essential  thing  now  is  prcductlon  in 
greater  volume  than  ever  befcre  in  our  his-, 
tory.  and  that  must  come  quitkly 

Uncle  Sam.  Mr.  President.  Government 
bureaus  report  to  us  that  by  February  1941 
meny  millions  of  man-houra  of  production 
were  lost  by  strikes  Has  an\t|iing  been  done 
to  avoid  this  loss  cf  time?         ^ 

Mr  President  or  the  UitiTED  STA'na  I 
have  made  several  speeches  teflling  employers 
and  employees  production  must  not  slow 
down,  ' 

Uncle  Sam.  Mr  President.  Government 
bureaus  report  to  us  that  by  April  1941  many 
more  millions  of  man-hours  of  production 
are  lost  by  strikes.  Hae  that  had  your 
attention"' 

Mr.  President  or  the  United  States  1 
made  another  speech  in  April  1&41.  and  ap- 
pointed a  Mediation  Board  to  handle  strikes. 

Uncle  Sam.  Mr,  President,  Government 
bureaus  report  to  us  that  bj-  Octobv-r  i941 
many  more  millions  of  man»-hotr  '■','- 
duction  are  lost  through  strtkes  c  ;:.  y^u 
tell  us  what  Is  being  doue  about  tL.^^ 


to   accomplish 


i- 
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Mr  Prf-.:i,ent  cf  thk  Vs-.iid  Sia^f,-  I 
m,u'.r  ..:.  ■:.•:  •,:..  ..:..!  -.--•-■-l  •■'■-  :- 'V 
ha\e  lo  put  llie  iiiuttir  up  lo  Ccugrtss  lor 
laws  to  prevent  suikes. 

Ho!    hum! 

J      F      iRA/.AKE, 

C  !iAn:.i  riE. 


Lets  Keep  Our  Shirts  On— Let's  Be 
Realistic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF    NE-::'.A?KA 

IN  THE   HO"SE  OP    RFPRESEM  ATP/ES 


U'td'U>d(/v.  .V^rrmbtT  5,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  ARCH  \V    JARRELL 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Sp.>akrr,  in  rx'.rnd- 
ln«  my  r-inark.*.  I  \\\.-h  to  intlr.rit>  an 
aiwCl''  :tv:r:v  publi.vhrd  m  the  Grand 
Island  D.ii.y  In.i-ptTdfnr .  of  Grand  I,-- 
land.  Netr  The  writer  of  this  arncie. 
Mr  Ar^di  W.  Jarrril.  i<;  a  ^iippnri--:-  of 
tht^  ad:nin:>-'ra'ion'.s  forcicn  policy.  I 
thir.k  hi.N  \vord->  rt  ady;ce  and  cannon 
art'  valiinblf  to  »-very  AmfT.fan  citi/f'n. 
'"   This  artu  1p  mmts  a  place  in  tlv.'  Con- 

CRE'-'SION.^L    RECOrD. 

The  art !(•!•■  is  as  follows: 

IF:-  :-a    'hr    Gr-nr.d    Mar.ci    (N.-!;r  )    D  .-.'.v 
I:;de!-€i.dfr:*  ! 

I  Fr  S   I'E    REAI.ISTir 

A  Uni'p  1  S'at'^s  destri  vt-r  !-ia.~  b.  rn  =xir.k 
off  'he  c<>;t  -t  if  Ii.  t'la:.(i 

O:.  'he  :.\ie  .  f  ;t.  tli;.-  is  Ar,  c\iv'_  jf.      r.o 

of  'hi  so  clrrum.stai'.ccs  ;lia'  caiut  tlie  l:r' ak- 

Ir.t;  :T  >'f  c;;p!  ma'ic  rfla'u  r.s  aricl  :he  ciiclj:- 
Ir-'  -^t  '.Mir 

Eli'    ;(•■=    ke.  p    cur    shirts    en  Lev    be 

rpa;:-'a; 
a 

The  R-:,^'-'-,   J(."-;'-v  wl!.<  .i'-~;!:r.ici   t.i  c<-'i.v>.y 

tlu".       It   '.'..I-   k:\;.',rd;;:g  sluiJS  b.  .irii;-:;  cirg  >:'s 

In'er-.dcci    t,.r   Cl'-'a'    Brita    i    pu:  sii.;'.,r    •  •      ur 

C<   venirv..  ::■■.«  a:.!i   uiic^rl  policy  cf  ;up:'.y:r.g 

Br;*.t;i;  \v;  h  'he  sir.tws  cf  war 

f'a:   hi  r!;i^  r'^    tht-  Rr  ulu  •:  Jii^'icv  al,  :.c  w.-h 


e\'  :■ 


la'.  a;    ve.-sel    iti   At;a:."..c    w,i:ei; 


Wa.'i  crdtTi  d  by  President  Ret'>eve'.t  :o  shcot 
or:  -itih.  ,i..y  v'azi  subniariii'.  s  v  r  raiders  'hat 
Canit    i:.  \.   X 

It  ;>  tilt  p<  l.cy  cf  our  G.vei  I'.mi  :it  w,.rh 
tlii  .-u;  p  ::  tf  a  ir.ajcrity  of  the  Ani' r-.cau 
pt<;.  ;e,  :^,  take  thtv-e  steps  to  eua:,(ii:te  the 
del:'.>:>  ,i-)ri'ad  >f  these  f^cd^'utT.-  ii.ui.l- 
ti  n.-.  a:,d  war  maihi::ery  we  have  pUdct  ci  :o 
Cie.it  B;-.:  i.:i  ar.c!  her  allies  Tlus  p*  licv  is 
i:;-e::dd  "o  def.  ..t  Hitler.  When  he  t^t;.h:3 
ba.'i-k  \vhf:;  his  guns  shoot  ar  United  Siatts 
shivs  ill  Mich  a  mission.  It  Ls  wholly  natural 

S  'here  s  :.c  :-.et  d  cf  any  "Renii  mbc r  t?~.e 
Mcnr'  >:v.^  President  Roosevelt  wai  calm 
encuph  ab  ut  i:  yesterday.  He  said  :t  wluIcI 
rc  al'er  'he  plans  cf  cur  Gcvernmvnt.  He 
Ri^id  alsn  'ii.r  It  di  '  net  mean  any  br-.  nking 
cff  of  difilcm.itic  relations  with  Germany. 
Terhnirallv  we  ,ire  stiU  at  peace  wi-h  Herr 
Hitler  s  p.  vern.men.t  The  sheeting  at  sea 
may  not  d.sturb  that  technicality. 


Separate    Air   l-orce    St«'p    Now    Perilous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

IX  THE   HO'^.-E   Cr    REPRFsENTATIVES 


M'Aiduy.  S'  i':r,Ur  3.  Vj  11 


APTTCLF  BY  RII  I.  C  ■•NMXGH.'.M 


Mr  MAAS  Mr  S-'-aker.  under  leave 
♦o  tx''nj  nw  :-ir.a.k;  m  the  Record,  I 
ir.cl'ido  ;!.e  f.  11  wing  article  by  Bill  Cun- 

ninehant: 

Sfparatf    Air    F'  "'  f    S'tfp    Now    Perilous — 
Army     N\-.  y    H-a:-   Wain   Against  Power- 

FlllY     Ba(  KFD     MCCARRAN    BiLL 

B.    E.U  Cunningham) 

Just  as  the  United  States,  thanks  to  Rus- 
sia's unexpected  apposition  to  the  Nazi 
sweep,  has  "picked  up  precious  weeks  In  her 
defense  preparations  and  has  begun  to  shov 
definite  prcgress.  a  daueerous  diversion  is 
ahout  to  be  *lung  in  the  faces  of  our  Army 
.ind  N  I'.y  m  -lue  form  of  a  drive  for  a  sepa- 
rate  a;r    t^  rce 

Despite  the  openly  expressed  and  even  bit- 
ter f  pposition  to  any  such  realinement  of 
'  vir  lighting  forces  by  the  men  who  will  lead 
them  if  we  go  to  war.  rank,  but  powerfully 
organiz  d.  outsiders,  some  of  them  suspi- 
ciously self-seeking  in  appearance,  are  about 
to  fnrce  a  ficht  in  Concress  that,  at  least. 
will  delay  our  workmanlike  preparation  and. 
at  m  )st.  will  stop  it  entirely  until  our  en- 
tire military  end  naval  set-up  can  be  torn 
apart  and  reorganized. 

WOULD  BE   DISASTROUS.   SAVS   MARSHALL 

Cur  preparation  will  be  delayed  because 
the  pa.-s.;ge  cf  sueh  a  bill  by  Congress  will  be 
a  vote  of  nonconfideuce  in  the  military  Judg- 
ment of  Chief  of  Staff  General  Marshall,  who 
not  only  opposes  the  proposal  but  who  says  in 
so  many  words  that  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  air  force  "will  l>e  disastrous  to  our 
fir  h' r  defense  effort."  It  will  likewise  be  a 
\i  :e  .  :  ncucoufidence  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
X.iw    A  ho  also  strongly  opposes  the  measure. 

I:  It  passes  Congress,  with  all  the  attendant 
^'.ra!l^llng  and  delav  of  debate,  it  is  certain 
fu  lie  vetoed  by  the  President,  after  which  it 
will  ^o  back  for  more  wrangling  and  delay, 
and  then  the  te.-'  cf  whether  the  Congress 
c.iii  pa>s  IT  ,  ver  'lie  Presidential  veto.  In 
tlie  meant  nil'.  Aiiny  and  Navy  plans  will 
stand  Mill  'Aciitiiiit  to  St  t  what  the  eventual 
order    is    to    be 

And  what  s  ^upposed  to  be  more  precious 
th.an  platinum  '.n  us  at  the  moment  is  time. 
This  pi  in  C'  cild  c  nceivably  paralyze  us  for 
several    years 

MCARP.  \N-s  Ft::  rev,- :  RFv: :  Y  backed 

All    'his    >n  '     Jit    a    possibility,      Ifs    a 
I     thre.iten.nc  fac      Th-    bill.  No.  1635,  has  al- 
j    ready  beer,  in'rxiuced  into  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator  Pat   McCap.p. >lN       f    Nevada,   and    ifs   so 
'    pewrrfnPy  h.-.rk^d  ..nri  packed  that   it  seems 
certain  to  pa=s     H'-^rine-  b' fore  Senator  Bob 
Reyxolds    Scna'o  MiliMry  .Affairs  Committee 
are  already  >.  •.errine    and  the  newspapers  and 
macazme':  will  start  to  blaze  with  the  various 
fcrms    of   the   ccntrcver-y   within  the    next 
,    m-^nth 

i        The    pr-tp'  nt  nts    have    made    their    plans 

carefully.     They've  been  a  long  time  getting 

I    ready.    They  have  some  oig  names  and  some 


loud  voices  on  their  side.  McCarran.  already 
well  k^own  for  his  aviation  (mostly  air  line) 
legislation,  spearheads  the  attack.  Close  be- 
hind tim,  on  the  military  side,  is  a  natural- 
ized Russian  named  Alexander  de  Seveisky, 
an  airplane  designer  and  manufacturer  by 
profesilon.  and  on  the  naval.  Al  Williams, 
the  foimer  navy  speed  and  stunt  flier  but 
now  tae  conductor  of  a  syndicated  newspaper 
colum|i  dealing  with  aviation  affairs. 

I  SCSPECTED    or    CRtroCES 

Bott  De  Seversky  and  Williams  are  civilians. 
Bcjth  lave  personal  grudges  against  service 
aviation  1  De  Seversky  against  the  Army,  and 
speclfiially  against  General  Arnold.  D.'puty 
Chief  I  if  Staff  and  head  of  the  Army  air:  and 
Wllliaiis  against  the  Navy  air  central,  of 
which  he  once  was  the  pampered  and  glamor- 
ized stir. 

De  1  Seversky  has  failed  twice  In  the  air- 
plane-nanufacturing  business  He  blames 
this  u  )on  Arnold  for  being  too  slow  in  clear- 
ing CO atracts  he  expected  on  Army  fighters. 
Williams  was  the  racing  ace  cf  the  Navy  bacfe 
in  the  days  when  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
vying  for  speed  and  stunting  records  The 
service  heads  eventually  decided  the  worth  of 
such  eKperlmentaticn  was  over,  agreed  to  cut 
down  heir  speed  teams,  and  put  their  future 
funds  into  straight  fighting  equipment.  Wil- 
liams vas  ordered  back  to  routine  duty,  flying 
a  plane  cff  a  battleship 

He     esigned.  criticizing 

Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  headlines  and  the 
glamo  ir.  the  personal  featuring  at  fairs  and 
patiio  ic  celebrations  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  b]  tterncss  at  his  former  superiors,  but 
there  are  those  who  say  that  it  did. 

MOTUXS  QUESTIONED 

McC  ARRAN  is  likewise  grinding  an  ax.  ac- 
ccrdiiig  to  many  close  critics.  Considering 
hlmse  f  the  congressional  leader  In  aviation 
legislation,  he  fathered  the  bill  placing  civilian 
flying  under  a  separate  commission  and  was 
sore  vhen  the  President  changed  it  back.  He 
is  als<  understood  to  be  Irked  because  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  heading  a  separate  Senate 
committee  on  aviation.  If  this  particular  bill 
passes ,  he  will  be  powerful  in  the  new  plans. 
In  fa(  t.  he  might  be  the  new  secretary  of  air. 

Of  such,  plus  the  general  run  of  causlsts, 
clvilla  n  theorists,  rocking-chair  flyers,  and 
casua  joiners  who  have  been  dazzled  by  sto- 
ries cf  the  glories  of  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force  without  knowing  how  actually  inglori- 
ous n  luch  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  history  Is, 
not  t  ecause  the  flyers  are  not  glorious  but 
becau  se  the  separate  air  Idea  won't  work  in 
this  M  ar,  comes  the  proponents  of  this  danger- 
ously tampering  measure. 

Aga  inst  it,  solidly  and  unequivocally.  Is 
every  qualified  expert,  the  heads  and  ali  the 
highe  •  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  and 
the  testimony  of  every  observer  who's  seen  any 
of  th?  fighting  abroad.  This  is  purely  an 
effort  of  civilians  and  amateurs  to  tell  experts 
their  business,  but  such  Is  a  democracy  that 
such  things  are  possible.  That  each  cf  the 
steeri  ig  civilians  has  a  personal  angle  may 
be  only  Incidental. 

THREE     ARCUMrNTS 

Leaving  prejudice  and  emotion  out  of  the 
quest  ion.  the  argximents  for  a  separate  air 
force  seem  to  be  three  t 

[  1 )  The  main  charge  is  that  the  Army  haa 
hamajtrung  the  Air  Corps 

Thi  argument  here  is  that  the  Army  hasn't 
given;  the  Air  Corps  its  fair  share  of  money. 
The  lecords  don't  back  the  charge.  During 
the  lis -year  period  of  1925-39 — the  15  years 
leadif g  up  to  the  emergency — of  funds  allo- 
cated to  the  Army,  52  percent  was  spent  on 
the  4ir  Corps.  48  percent  on  the  rest  of  the 
Army  In  matters  of  equipment,  the  Army 
expeaditures  were  4  percent,  whil^  6  pt^rc-nt 
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was  used  upon  equipment  for  aviation.  Dur- 
ing this  static  and  more  ')r  less  pacifist  pe- 
riod, only  10  percent  of  miPtary  funds  went 
Into  new  equipment  for  a  ij'thlng.  The  rest 
was  spent  for  maintenance  and  hous.^keep- 
Ing.  Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  for  some 
5  months  past,  the  Air  Corps  has  its  own 
budget,  so  this  objection  s  eliminated  any- 
how. 

(2»  The  next  charge  is  .hat  the  Army  has 
bsen  too  slow  In  the  adop' on  of  new  devel- 
opments in  aviation.  thln?5  such  as  armcr, 
protection,  heavier  guns,  self -sealing  pas 
tanks,  and  the  getting  of  .'^omewhere  in  the 
perennial  argument  as  to  v.h.ch  it  the  better, 
the  air-  or  liquid-coolc-d  engine 

UP  TO    AIR   CORPS 

nils  Is  strictly  a  false  argument  for  the 
Army  has  never  had  the  control  of  any  of 
these  things  The  Air  Corps  has  had  the 
complete  say  In  all  such  dtcisions  all  along, 
and  if  anybody's  been  too  lackadaisical  about 
such  matters,  it's  been  the  Air  Corps  itself. 

(3 1  The  third  argument  is  the  m.attcr  of 
prestige,  glamor,  credit  publicity  This  point 
appeals  to  some  of  the  yojrgcr  bucks  Now 
they're  only  scmelhing  that  belongs  to  the 
Army  or  the  Navy.  As  a  separt'te  force  they'd 
have  a  different  and  prob  ihly  much  dressier 
uniform,  an  identity,  a  sw^nk.  an  esprit  cf 
their  own  There's  ncthtng  much  to  com- 
ment upon  that  point.  It  can  e%'en  be 
granted  a  separate  corps  might  have  its 
cocktail  hour  advantages  but  this  is  war. 
we're  not  getting  ready  for  bigger  careers  in 
cafe  society. 

Opposed  to  this  puny  ar.d  largely  synthetic 
bill  of  particulars  is  not  cnly  the  considered 
opinions  of  our  military  and  naval  lenders, 
unified  and  en  masse,  but  all  the  actual  and 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope to  date.  Tlie  British  are  the  nation  with 
the  separate  air  force  Despite  the  glorious, 
and  factual  as  far  as  thev  go  stories  of  the 
brilliant  contribution  of  Mie  R.  A.  F..  the 
British,  on  the  records,  are  the  nation  that 
has  proved  how  not  to  trj  to  use  the  ali. 

TRAGIC   RECORD 

The  British  record  to  date  has  been  mostly 
one  of  steady  trajedy  The  list  goes.  Dun- 
kirk, Norway.  Greece.  Crete,  and  news, 
good  and  bad.  from  the  dp->»-rts  of  Africa  In 
almost  every  case.  Including  the  spectacular 
episode  of  the  Bismarck  at  sea.  most  of  the 
British  failure  came  through  the  complete 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  ground,  or 
sea  forces  and  the  olanes  "supposed  to  work 
with  them. 

There  weren't  enough  planes  In  many  of 
these  crises,  to  be  sure,  but  even  such  as  were 
available  frequently  hindered  more  than 
helped. 

It  was  not  the  flier's  fault,  and  this  Is  not 
to  be  construed  as  the  slightest  slur  upon 
their  intelligence  cr  their  heroism.  But  it  is 
a  straight  and  unequivocal  Indictment  of  the 
system  under  which  they're  supposed  to  oper- 
ate— the  system  the  McCarran  bill  Is  en- 
deavoring to  load  upon  this  country. 

It  might  be  wise  before  Eoing  any  further  to 
explain  the  difference  between  our  two  sys- 
tems We  have  but  two  general  branches 
cf  service  In  our  set-up — the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  Our  military  and  naval  air  forces  are 
merely  component  parts  of  the  two  general 
arms.  Army  aviation  Is  part  of  the  Army. 
Tlie  fliers  are  especially  selected,  but  at  base 
they're  soldiers.  They're  glyen  ground  train- 
ing as  soldiers. 

We're  hustling  them  thrcugh  pretty  rapidly 
now.  and  the  straight  soldiering  part  may 
be  cheating  a  little,  but  In  normal  times 
they're  given  enough  infantry,  artillery,  and 
tank  instruction  at  least  to  know  what  the 
various  weapons  lock  llkt".  how  they  work, 
and  the  general  theory  cf  their  use  In  the 
field.  These  emergency  fliers  are  getting  a 
sufficiency  of  It. 


UNriY  PRESERVED 

In  short,  they  are  soldiers  who  learn  to  fly. 
but  who.  still  being  soldiers,  know  what 
they're  flying  over,  once  they  are  In  the  air, 
what  the  general  picture  Is.  the  tactics  are. 
and  Just  about  what  can  be  expected  dciwn 
there  below  and  how.  cf  course,  they're  ex- 
pected to  fit  into  it  and  cooperate  with  It 

They're  commanded  by  their  own  officers, 
but  these  officers  In  turn  are  commanded  by 
the  general  who  commands  the  entire  dis- 
trict or  the  battle  In  case  they  are  in  one 

They  re  an  integral  part  cf  the  general 
command  and  go  into  action  not  as  guest 
artists  or  loaned  specialists  belonging  to  some 
ether  outfit  and  beholden  only  to  it.  but 
really  as  brother  soldiers  like  artillery  men, 
only  their  job  is  the  tan^l'tng  of  a  certain 
highly  specialized  sort  of  weapon — the  air- 
plane, 

Likewii=e  in  our  Navy,  technically,  there's 
no  such  thing  as  a  Navy  flier.  What  we  really 
have  are  United  States  Navy  officers  flying 
In  planes.  Our  pilots  on  the  water  side  are 
naval  officers  who  specialize  as  fliers  Again 
the  emergency 'Is  rushing  the  tempo,  btit  nor- 
mally for  every  hour  In  the  air  the  Navy  flier 
gets  7  hour?  of  training  with  sh;ps 

He  could  step  out  of  his  plane  and  com- 
mand a  destroyer  or  take  h.s  appointed  place 
In  the  crew  cf  a  battleship.  He  knows  the 
water  and  what's  on  It  and  even  beneath  It. 
He  flies  only  as  part  of  the  fleet  and  Its  duties. 
He  knows  what  ships  are.  how  they  look  He 
can  read  their  lines  and  identify  their  na- 
tionalities from  alcft  He  knows  what  they 
can  do.  and  will  do  what  he  can  do  to  help 
or  hinder 

The  Royal  Air  Force  aspires  to  do  all  this, 
but  In  a  clumsier  sort  of  way. 

It  Is.  and  always  has  been,  a  third  arm  of 
the  seivice  completely  separated  from,  but 
supposed  to  cooperate  with,  the  British  Army 
and  Navy,  But  there  seems  to  be  a  fatal 
chasm  between  "cooperate,"  the  British  word, 
and  "<-oordinate."  the  American  process,  and 
Into  It  much  British  effort  has  crashed  and 
Is  lest 

Tlie  R.  A,  F  is  administered  by  a  separate 
government  department,  the  Air  Ministry. 
This  is  the  exact  equal  of  the  War  Office  and 
the  Admiralty.  It  has  its  own  Air  Minister, 
cr  in  our  word.  Secretary,  and  its  Chief  of 
Staff  ranks  exactly  with  the  Chief  Sea  Lord 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff, 
which  Is  to  say.  the  head  of  the  Army  and  the 
head  of  the  Na\7.  Neither  can  command  him 
to  do  anything  nor  can  countermand  his  de- 
cisions about  what  will  or  will  not  be  done 
with  British  planes. 

The  arrangement  carries  right  on  down 
into  the  field 

DECISIONS  DimCULT 

They  are  supposed  "to  cooperate."  but 
there's  no  authority  anywhere  to  define  the 
limits  of  cooperation  in  case  of  any  difference. 
Instead  of  one  head  In  any  given  action,  there 
are  always  two.  and  if  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  are  all  Involved  simultaneously,  there  are 
i    three. 

This  lends  Itself  by  just  one  more  equal 
partner  to  the  standard  army  game  of  "pass- 
ing the  buck."  or,  as  one  qualified  and  neutral 
observer  phrased  it,  "there  are  three  separate 
commanders  with  three  separate  staffs,  all  en- 
deavoring to  procure  the  most  for  their  indi- 
vidual services  and  endeavoring  to  do  their 
best  to  prove  the  other  two  are  all  wrong." 

It  Is  most  difficult  to  procure  a  definite  deci- 
sion on  any  point  as  there  is  no  centralized 
head  to  render  a  decision. 

This  outstanding  authority  h?.d  returned 
from  one  of  the  African  ports  the  British  have 
been  trying  to  held  There  he  saw  four  agen- 
cies, the  Army.  Navy.  Royal  Air  Force,  and 
civil  all  trying  to  "function."  The  result,  in 
his  words,  was  "utmost  confusion,"  with  mi- 
nor arguments  and  detail  taking  the  time  of 


rankins  officers  to  tlie  extent  that  a  minor 
argument  often  blOv'ked  the  coniuiued  opeia- 
tldii  of  a  major  function  1 

"Tromendously  impressed  with  the  futility 
of  the  effort  being  expended  lu  thi*  theater 
due  to  the  lack  of  centralized  Supreme  con- 
trol and  management. "  he  said.  "I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  In  aii^^icater  there 
must  be  one.  and  only  one.  comftlander  " 

UNITED  STATES   HAS  I'NItY 

That's  what  we  have  in  cur]  set-up — one 
commander  The  British  can  never  have  less 
than  two  anywhere  their  plaiics  leave  the 
ground,  and  It's  generally  threel 

That's  what  the  McCarran  bill  seeks  to 
present  to  our  service  With  ttte  British  It's 
proved  to  be  the  pattern  of  dliaster. 

It  needs  to  be  understocd  tUat  the  Royal 
Air  Force  consists  of  three  sections  or  com- 
mands. These  are  the  fighter  qommand.  the 
gallant  unit  that  has  fought  the  Battle  of'^ 
Britain:  the  bomber  command,  which  is  ju«t 
what  the  name  implies:  and  th,'  ccastal 
command,  which  undt-rti'kes  t<)  guard  ; hip- 
ping. Since  the  failure  cf  Fraiice.  they  h  ive 
tried  to  set  up  a  fourth  sectioi.  tcmpcr.'rlly 
called  the  Army  co-op.  but  even  yet  this  is 
only  a  nam.e  [ 

The  defense  of  England,  tht  island,  is  a 
unique  problem,  of  course.  |ind  it's  pri- 
marily an  air  problem  The  sakne  appUe.s  to 
the  type  of  bombing  Engiknds  doing 
Neither  troops  nor  ship**  can]  cc^opcrate  in 
these  ventures,  and  to  that  extent  and  for 
those  particular  jobs  a  separate  air  command 
is  as  good  as  any  other  kind,'  And  it's  In 
these  commands  that  the  RcJ'al  Air  Force 
has  acquitted  it.'.eU  with  nothljig  but  credit. 

But  that  problem  will  never  be  anyb(  dv's 
but  England's,  for  no  other  natjlon  Is  located 
on  an  island  with  a  hostile  continent  only 
30  miles  away  It  might  possibly  be  Aus- 
tralia's and  in  some  part  Jajlan's.  if  8i<me 
nation  could  surround  either  with  enough 
battleships  and  plane  carriers,  but  it  ceuld 
never  possibly  be  ours  because  of  our  geog- 
raphy Hence  the  only  part  of  the  British 
air  system  that  works  would  ba  useless  to  us. 
Ifs  silly  to  hold  it  up  as  a  patftern. 

OUa    NEEDS    DIFFER 

Our  job  is  to  build  "task  forcfs  " — attacking 
forces  We  have  no  Island  to|  hold  and  no 
cress-channel  invasion  ports  Ind  industrial 
centers  to  bomb  And.  even  If  *'e  did  have.  It 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  detach  some 
nf  our  air  forces  and  assign  them  to  that 
especial  duty.  You  can  take  a  coordinated 
air  force  and  give  it  to  functioti  in  a  coordi- 
nated Jcb 

That's  been  England's  trouble  in  these  big 
jobs  on  land  and  sea.  Just  now  the  Royal 
Air  Force  is  beginning  at  long  last  to  detach 
some  of  its  naval  units  and  giVe  them  some 
work  with  and  under  the  acjmirals.  They 
never  have  yet  given  their  flye|-s  any  ground 
work  with  the  Army  The  Uet  result  has 
been  that  Royal  Air  Force  pilots  know  how 
to  fly  planes  and  drop  bombs  on  such  hugo 
targets  as  docks  and  cities,  but  they've  fre- 
quently bombed  their  own  troops  in  action 
and  garbled  the  naval  jobs  ttadiy.  because 
they  simply  weren't  familiar  encugh  with 
that  sort  cf  work  to  recognize  their  own 
ships 

In  the  debacle  of  France  and  Dunkirk,  be- 
cause the  green  Royal  Air  Forde  pilots  didn't 
know  their  own  tanks,  they  dive-bombed 
their  own  troops  to  such  an  extent  that  In 
cne  sector  the  British  tanks  turned  their 
guns  on  their  own  planes  and' shot  three  of 
them  down  In  self-protection. 

These  aren't  just  words  made  up  for  the 
fun  of  seeing  how  they  will  retd,  The,se  are 
absolute  and  Incontrovertible  tacte 

The  blame  for  the  dnsaster  of  Crete  has 
never  been  correctly  placed,  because  cf  the 
divided  command,  po.ssibly  It  cen't  be  placed. 
Responsibility  rests  tiomewiier^  between   the 
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firmy  the  nnw  a:.(!  t^.'  R.  v.il  A:r  Forcf,  The 
real  rea^  :i  w.t.-  tii--  n.  k  .,f  ct.'aip'.tt.'  Iv  u:.;ticcl 
C  !;;n..i:  '1  (  >•  :  •  :,ii  h  rt-;.  tnTLV  ccm:r..ii.di  r  ol 
the  (farr;^,ii  'a;is  depfuclt  ;.'  Ii.r  pi.iiu.-:  up  :; 
thf  R.  V..1  A.r  t  ■(:»  >(  :r.:na.ult'r  c:  the  Micicie 
?;.»:  .11  f.ir-  i\i  iv  C.w;-  I  S^  ^  was  the  Cf.m- 
r:iii.rlfr  i:.  (  '  .ef  of  th>  Meditcrraneiin  flttt. 
Ntilht;  cmcvT  had  his  .  wn  p.aufs  uncier  his 
cwa  control  nor  any  ;rl<.i  :!  hi  w  n^ar.y  he 
could  (xp«-ct  *h«u  h''  .■<  i.i  "lie  c.i.i  S  :  :•>.;; 
Thxis  he  couldn't  reall>  :■  i  .<'■  v.;.'':.'r  /  a.i- 
tx-fter  strategy  to  try  t.,  .-tu;.U  ag.i.i..-t  thL' 
Germans  or  cvacMntc 

L.;:-./.SrF.R     Rfi^ULll-D 

Tlip  rpf'..:'  V.  -.^  (!!-,isftT  T'-kir'.i::  .1  chancf 
tj['<  ;.  th'"  .irrn.il  <•;?  .-u'ficifi':  piants.  the 
cllC:^^^  ;.  wiis  r:'.:iC.<'  ♦.  tiL'ht  The  pUtiie.^  ne\er 
hrrived  >it  ah  Thp  re-ult  vi.:!-  the  loss  if 
Iriu./O  ni' n.  tr.p  :i>s  cr  ('.;.-. iblirik;  ol  niurh  (.:f 
lilt'  ;i(f'  ant!  a  scranioiini.'  r*  tria*  '':..a:  U  st 
rr.urh  p.-f- ' '.t'l'  I:i  '•;.''  rt<  rim);.ui:oi.:s  that 
J.  .li.'A'.d  'h'  Hr  ,il  Air  Krrce  sa.d  1;  Mf.rr 
reccr.td  'hf-  rtf,i.,f,-'  (cr  ar.',  pla!U'>  nr.ti  tr.at 
II  :'  h.  i  :ti>.-.t':  '■Viiii  a  rffjiavt  it  w  u.d  liave 
s-er-.t  h  uA  V.  :  (1  'r..i'  tl;f  plains  ciulcin  t  r.iake 
It  becH'isc  U,'    l'.,a;!  w.is  -oo  lar 

Genfral  hvyi-w;^'  and  Sir  Andr'-'W  Cu:  I'.inc- 
ham  ?a:d  thty  ii''.-:  w  uM  h.\e  mace  the 
d(ci5lcn  to  fi'^lit  i:'  tney  d  kni  wn  the  pia:i! .? 
couldn't  get   tl;t:e 

A  Mdfiik'ht  IS  thar  when  they  Hf  t  these 
t,r.!er'-d  ~.  itiier-  '  u'  c!  drifCt  .md  Crtte  ar.d 
ar.-'-s  tc  Al''X.'r:<  :;a  i:iiard.«  had  to  be  pointed 
N'tU'^-en  the  Vft.rar.s  of  tho^e  debacles  ar.d 
th"  air  t'.Tif  p<TMniul;  m  fact,  tht  y  were 
kt  p*  on  '.pt)i^;'.e  -id".'-  cl  ih"  harbcr.  tecau-<; 
leiiiii^:  ii».'a.nst  The  air  arm  wxs  rur.nine  so 
hit'h  aniui.t;  '.he  sf,id;f;< 

a:;  this  1.-  t  h»'  f.pit  il  re:-uit  of  divul-d  ccm- 
mai  d 

Th.at  «  what  :!".(?  M(.Carra:i  measure  sei  ks 
tu  prt't^ii'   i!<  with 

One  'I  ihv  wi  r-t  in<:ictmpnts  the  Briti-h 
ha\e  n  rnplt  r.  :v  ivjsiud  up  It  jvis-  may 
ha.e  !...,-•  th- u.  '.lie  Cou'ir.fht  of  Africa. 
Vi  u  11  i"i.i:i  h.  •*■  ti>  V  t.pened  full  fori  e 
figamsT  •!!■■  r.ilians  n;  .■\:rua  and  chased  them 
practic.i.iy  b.u  k  into  R.  me,  and  tlien.  ail  at. 
once.  h.  w  the  Oerm.ins  h.id  land- d  m  ft  rce 
and  were  chusinp  the  Bnti.-h  r.^;!."  b.t-.ic  v.hi.:e 
thty  c.in'.c  frrni  ' 

nNTFr'tVMUE   FPIsOrF 

Well.  Mi:--  ui  Ij.h'V.ible  epis  de  oCv-iirrrd 
during  tl;.i'  f.i.rt  German  sinasli  Tht-y'd 
lan:!ec!  '.■.:  :.  ice  hefcrc  the  British  c.  ulf!  st.  p 
th' m.  had  i  rganazcd  a  ^tr  nc;  paiiz.  r  ci.  luir.n, 
;■:'■;  %<.■:<■  dru'tii;  full  t.!'  t!irv,;;j:i  ihe  ciosert. 
The  Bt;-;-::  h.id  1:,  ch..i.re  n  ru::i  ti.env 
Ih.ev  decided  to  ii-k  1'  I'  rcr.-\^-c('.  ol  Indir.^ 
a  -ti  ut  panzer  c  .uir.:.  ^f  their  cwr;  ui  an 
ca-:~  scmewhat  out  of  t';.-.-  p.itli  tf  t:ie  C;  r- 
r-..if.  .Khancf.  Ift-ijig  .j-.,  o. r.tiai.s  :.  ll  by, 
th'-;i  n-.. I :-:•.:..:  .1  trMen  and  sticr.^-  su:pr;.-e 
h"  uk   f:     :n   t!.-    r.^ht  rear 

Th  -  n.i.i;  :  r.^kuij?  practica!'.%-  all  tne 
»  nrtr.rtd  -t-ck  tii-.-y  had  in  c~:id.ti.r..  b'.it  .1 
th-'  strate;:;em  worked,  it  would  cut  tl;e  (Kr- 
nt.-n  supply  lint.s  ar.d  pile  the  Nuz;  t\:u:i.:'. 
up  m  a  heap  W.th  gteat  st-etd  and  in-.;.!i 
secrecy  they  got  their  h:^  utiit  tct;ether  and 
hid  it  at  the  watir  h  ;.-  T  .ere  ih.ey  lay  :n 
ambusli  with  ewry  p..rt  ,f  the  p'.an  \vcr'<;n_; 
perfectly. 

The  Naz.s  were  c>  nrt  e  t;n-ti~p?ctingly 
alcn>t  ripht  on  tciJule  E.-ryhm^-  seemed 
stt  f.-r  an  histor  c  ..iin  when  tl^e  pl.in-s  ol 
th"  Royal  Air  Force,  sp fii.^  tl-.e  ■.>....iin<j 
cJumu  from  the  air.  b  mbed  i; — tl.e.r  own 
troops — m  ma>;s  forma:  ca  Even  so.  and  de- 
spite the  tragic  m:-ta.%e  tiie  i::\und  troops 
drne^ed  cut  the  cU.;d  ..nd  ^.v.^.^^  rem.  ved  the 
tw  6ted  and  t..-  ..'..,.:  tubn-,  .;-  t  what  vxa.--  left 
cf  the  oriKir.i.  -..n.-.  t^.i'lur  Hi.d  piepared 
to  go  at  the  Gerniaii.=  A.tii  wi.it  ti.ey  had 
left 

But  Just  as  they  were  in  fa.r  -l.ut  t  t.i  t^ike 

a  no.v  uvdch  more  desperate  ^h.e.LC    Hie  Kry.d 

*  Air  Force  bcmbed  the  shattcitd   unit    a^a.n 

from   the  air.     This  time  it   was  cb.iteiat^d 

The  expedition  was  a  complete  loss. 


The  C-irinans  rcllid  en  triumphantly, 
never  knoAiii:i  thai  li.ey  couid  thank  the 
lack  f  c.  I  ici.na'.icn  between  the  British 
tT  unci  ar.d  .nr  leree-,  the  inability  of  a 
tr'.u.)  of  R(-.,.l  .^..r  F-iee  p. lets  to  recognize 
Brit. sh  ground  .~v-ck  f>,:-  a  very  pleasant  jour- 
ney tiiat  was  little  nicr  -  ttian  a  ira^^iy   ride. 

sPKtT.frrnAR  mistajce 

B';*  '  r.e  ef  •■::"  r.-.,i-*  -p.  "^'acilnr  m.. stakes 
Of  thi.s  m'tir*-  a'rr.  >■•  rn.'de  the  sinking  cf 
the  Bc^n.u'C".  c:.-.  ::  the  costliest  v:ctcrlp.s  in 
all  Br:ti«h  naval  history  The  Hood  had  al- 
ready bf-en  chtrjed  up  acain^t  the  Germans 
when  'hr  Br:->h  fi<  et  finally  closed  with  the 
p.'v-tr:u:  en*  my  With  the  Bri-i<:h  fl^et  that 
made  centact  was  the  aircraft  carrier  Ark 
K -':.'::'■ 

The  supp'scd  c.  m:dt:nc;-.t  of  this  carrier  Is 
eo  aircraft,  but  such   was  the  British  lack  of - 
plants  at  the  time  that  this  \e---el  had  but  20 
bombers  ar.d   12  fitditer- 

These  v. '-re  R./. al  Air  Force  planes,  of 
course.  stafTed  wrh  K  yal  Air  Force  pilots, 
b;.:  surb.  ;.,  the  d.iference  in  air  training  be- 
t-.>,ttn  tliat  N:iv\  and  ours  tbat  only  3  cf 
the  pilots  on  board  had  ever  before  engaged 
In  a  n.ivy  ip  ration,  and  3  others  bad 
never  before  taken  o.tT  frcm  cr  tried  to  land 
upon  the  deck  cf  a  carrier.  Ir  other  words, 
only  3  cf  32  pilut.s  sent  to  lunge  at  this 
killer  had  ever  had  any  expeiience  in  this 
type  cf  flying,  knew  little  abcjt  the  ocean, 
and  lesvs  about  what  tl;e  var.etis  types  cf  bat- 
tleship- loek  like  fr.  m  abcve 

Nt  \eriheless,  they  Wire  loaded  with  bcmhs 
and  aerial  torpecl>  es  and  told  tc  hnd  the  Bis- 
marck and  a''ack  it  .A  true  naval  man  can 
take  one  glance  at  a  boat  and  tell  by  her  lines 
what  n.itim  she  comes  irom.  He  can  recog- 
:  ;.>•  li.a  o'.*.n  ships  a.s  c.uickly  ao  he  can  a  good 
In-,  nd 

Soni'-  -.f  The  Rry.d  Air  F'  rce  llyers  from  the 
Ark  R'.pal  evide..-lv  ciihln't  "They  mistook 
the  mighty  British  b.r.t.i  shij;  King  George  V, 
nr.e  cf  the  newest  and  nicsl  valuable  unit?  of 
the  entire  British  Navy,  fjr  the  Buiniarck,  and 
seriuusiy  crippled  r  with  their  full  loads  of 
explo.-ivts  The  CJerniaus  later  took  the 
bows  when  the  Britsh  admitted  that  the  King 
G»  nrce  V  liad  b^tn  damaged  in  the  action 

I*  wa-  ciaiii.-.cj.cl  plenty  but  the  Gerrrans 
didn  t  do  ;•  It  was  the  in  r,*  wt  .. -lu,  uning 
tut  n..U'haily  igiiOran'  ;. .  'lh.,;  u.t..  f  the 
Royal  Air  f~(  rce  s..ivagtiy  and  tiagically  pijtir- 
ing  into  their  <  wu  the  vengeance  they 
thoui-'ht  th<y  'Atie  wre,;k;n.g  upon  the  Ger- 
maii.s. 

This  positively  c.  uldn  t  t,a\t  happened  in 
our  Navy;  and  lieres  a  mam  difTerence  be- 
tween our  riaval  air  force  and  the  British. 
Under  the  Royal  Air  Force  system,  where  the 
flyer  knows  his  plane  and  little  else,  a  piece 
of  expert  naval  reconnaissance  such  as  this 
requires  two  men  probably  three.  In  a  plane, 
the  pilot  tc  f\'<  1"  n  real  naval  officer  to  make 
the  reconn  iissaiice  Intelligently,  and  pos- 
sibly a  th'rd  man  to  do  the  signaling. 

In  •;  ur  naval  r.r  force,  since  the  pilots  are 
r.a'.al  officers,  one  man  can  handle  the  entire 
Job  He  can  fly  the  plane:  he  knows  what  he's 
looking  at  and  looking  for;  and  he  likewise 
can  handle  the  rest  cf  it.  This  means.  Instead 
cf  a  heavier,  slower  two-  or  three-man  ship, 
that  he  can  dart  aloft  m  a  swiff  single-seater, 
ready  tc  hi-h"     r  run  as  the  occasion  demands. 

GFK.M.'.N-    PROCEEUREJ; 

Germ.iny  — 'Ail..;  ii  is.  of  course,  setting  the 
pattern  1:1  tin-  w.ir — uets  magnificent  power 
from  lier  air  arni,  and  p;  penenis  of  the  sepa- 
rate air  force  fals.  iv  ere  the  luftwafife  as 
an  arsument  for  st  paration.  That's  appar- 
ently because  they  ha\e  no  clear  conception 
cf  the  German  tactical  procedures.  Technl/- 
callv.  -he  iuftwaffe  is  a  separate  arm.  with  118 

Ai.  n.-irshal.  who  chances  to  be  Goenng. 
Actu.wy.  German  aviation  is  a  sort  of  pool 
upcii  which  ,ti.y  t:>  neral  may  draw  for  his 
tactical  requirements;  and  once  the  planes 
are  delivered,  they're  his. 


No  democfacy  would  countenance  the  Ger- 
man Imperisil  set-up.  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  couldn't  and  remain  a  democracy. 
There  are  ni  Pat  McCaerans  ncr  other  civil- 
ians with  Rih  voice  in  Germany.  Hitler  Is  the 
top  man,  asd  Just  under  him,  beholden  to 
nobody  but  hirn.  is  the  supreme  general  staff, 
composed  of  three  men — Von  Keitel.  Jodl, 
and  Warlimtnt.  You  see  Von  Keltel's  name 
most,  but  J«dl  Is  the  one  Hitler  llsteiis  to. 

This  granfl  staff.  Hitler  concurring,  faces  a 
problem  such  as  the  present  for  instance, 
witii  winter  setting  in  around  Moscow  Say 
they  decide  >o  swing  to  the  south,  where  the 
weather  is  better,  and  try  to  drive  into  the 
Caucasus  toward  the  approaches  to  India. 
They  select  one  of  their  dependable  generals 
and  hand  h  ra  the  problem. 

"This  IS  y(  ur  assignment."  they  more  cr  less 
say  to  him,   "let  us  knew  what  you  want." 

He  studies  the  problem,  like  a  Hollywood 
producer  roighly  drafting  a  production,  and 
figures  whal  he  thinks  he  needs  to  solve  it. 

Back  to  t  -le  grand  staff  he  eventually  goes 
and  says:  'I  vyant  20  divisions  cf  so  much 
infantry  and  artillery,  5  OCO  tanks,  and  so 
on  and  so  fi;rth.  and  500  planes." 

If  naval  i  nit5  are  needed,  he  adds  them  In, 
too. 

UNIFIED   COMMAND 

The  gran  i  staff  looks  his  plans  over  and 
adds  or  su  )tracts  from  hts  requisition  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  evaluation  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  uhen  they  have  at  last  agreed 
uY)on  the  anounts  of  men  and  of  material, 
they  tell  hln  to  go  ahead  and  get  his  show 
ready  He  sends  in  his  requisitions  and  as- 
sembles his  forces  From  that  moment  until 
the  end  of  the  action,  he  is  in  complete 
command  <if  everything  and  is  completely 
responsible  for  everything,  including  the  air. 
It's  the  striiight  United  States  system  when 
it  starts  to  operate,  and  we're  interested  in 
air  after  it  ntarts  to  operate. 

The  Rusdian  system,  which  has  been  in- 
accurately cited  as  "separate''  is  exactly 
ours  from  f  rst  to  last.    So  is  the  Japanese. 

Alone  in  all  cf  what's  left  ol  the  armed 
■world  is  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  usini?  co- 
operative 1  istead  of  coordinated  aviation. 
And  even  the  Royal  Air  Force  is  weak- 
ening on  tie  proposition.  More  and  mere 
British  nav^l  aviation  is  copying  ours.  The 
Army  will  4urely  follow.  In  fact,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  has  issued  the  ultima- 
tum that  Australian  troops  won't  fight 
again  unless  under  unified  command. 

The  systcn,  except  for  the  defense  cf  Lon- 
don, is  unv  icldy.  antiquated,  born  out  of  a 
situation  wherein  all  British  aviation,  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  civilian  is  under  one  minis- 
try, a  peaietime  arrangement  the  British 
have  never  changed,  and  has  proved  disas- 
trous on  etiery  fighting  front. 

There  isn  t  one  point  in  its  favor,  one  vic- 
tory to  spe  Ik  for  it,  and  absolutely  nobody 
in  our  fighting  services  wants  any  part  of  It. 
The  agltat  on  Is  from  civilians,  some  of 
whom  are  loyal  friends  of  the  late  Gen. 
Billy  Mitch  '11.  who  first  raised  the  cry  for  it 
in  entirely  <liffcrent  times,  and  who  was  right 
about  the  air  and  in  most  of  the  rest  of 
what  he  said,  but  who.  being  the  brilliant 
man  he  was.  tindoubttdly  would  see  that 
while  his  main  idea  was  right,  another  war 
had  change  i  the  picture  as  far  as  adminis- 
tration goei. 

Mitchell's  pleas  were  for  a  mighty  air 
force.  -  His  Judgment  has  been  vindicated, 
and  his  dejiands  are  being  answered.  He 
was  too  mu  ch  of  a  soldier  not  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  1  he  evidence. 

This  particular  proposal  will  literally  tear 
apart  what  is  fast  getting  to  be  a  pretty  good 
army  and  what  is  already  the  finest  navy  on 
earth.  Thii  is  no  time  to  start  dismounting 
our  weapo  is  to  seek  fancy  effects.  The 
Army  does  it  want  It.  The  Navy  doesn't 
want  it.  "he  British  have  failed"  with  it. 
The  French  1  st  their  nation  with  it.  Ger- 
many and    Russia  have  proved  the  value  of 
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the  very  opposite  cf   It.  ■  Hitler  would  un- 
doubtedly vote  for  it — for  us. 

WJiy  don  t  these  outsiders  shut  up  and  sit 
down? 

If  you  have  any  way  of  shutting  them  up 
and  sitting  them  down,  it's  your  patriotic 
duty  to  swing  hard  and  promptly. 


Infeniational    Labor   Orcanization 
Conferen  :e 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBENW.  BARKLEY 

!     KENTUCil  -. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.NTTED  STATES 


Thursday.  Noi-embcr  6  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  27).  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Ivli .  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Re:ord  the  address 
delivered  today  by  the  President  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  before 
the  conference  o  the  International 
Labor  Organization  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion in  Washington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objec'ion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Miss  Perkins  Mr  Goocrich.  Mr  Phelan, 
delegates  and  sdvisers  to  the  conference, 
taking  part  in  a  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  Is  not  a  new 
experience  for  me  It  w.is  exactly  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  In  1919.  that  the  Inter- 
nf-tional  Labor  Organization  had  its  fir-st 
conference  in  'Washington.  Apparently  some- 
one had  fallen  down  en  'he  Job  of  making 
the  necessary  physical  arrangements  for  the 
conference.  Finally  someone  picked  on  the 
tiien  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  help. 
I  had  to  find  office  space  in  the  Navy  Build- 
ing, as  well  as  supplies  and  typewTlters  to  get 
the  machinery  organized 

In  these  days  the  International  Labor 
Organization  was  still  a  dream.  To  many 
It  was  a  wild  dream  Who  had  ever  heard  of 
governments  getting  together  to  raise  the 
standards  of  labor  on  an  International  plane?. 
Wilder  still  was  the  Idea  that  the  people 
themsslvcs  who  were  directly  affected — the 
vorkers  and  the  employers  ol  the  various 
countries — should  have  a  hand  with  govern- 
ment in  determining  the.se  labor  standards. 

Now  22  years  have  passed  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  has  been  tried 
and  tested  Through  those  extravagant  years 
of  the  twenties,  it  kept  doggedly  at  its  task 
of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  protecting 
women  and  children  In  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, making  life  more  bearable  for  the 
merchant  seamen,  and  ketping  the  factories 
and  mines  of  the  world  safe  and  fit  places  for 
human  beings  to  work  in. 

Then  through  the  long  years  of  depression. 
It  sought  to  bring  about  a  mepsure  of  se- 
curity to  all  workers  by  the  establishment  of 
unemployment  and  o'.d-aee  insurance  sys- 
tems and  again  to  set  the  wheels  of  industry 
In  acti.-^n  thrmzh  the  pstal)lishment  of  inter- 
national public  works,  rrtional  policies  of 
mtgrnticn  of  workers,  and  the  opening  of  the 
chrr.nels  cf  wo:  Id  trade. 

New.  for  more  than  2  years  you  have 
wcntiiered  the  vicissitudes  of  a  world  at  war. 
Though  Kitl;?rs  Juggernaut  has  crowded  your 


permanent  staff  out  of  Its  home  at  Geneva, 
here  In  the  New  World,  thanks  in  large  part 
to  the  efforts  of  .cur  friend,  John  Winant. 
you  have  been  carrying  on.  and  when  this 
world  struggle  Is  over  you  will  be  prepared 
to  play  your  own  part  In  formulating  those 
social  policies  upon  which  the  permanence 
of  peace  will  so  much  depend. 

Today  you,  the  representatives  of  33  na- 
tions, meet  here  m  the  White  House  for  the 
final  session  of  your  conference.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  I  recall  to  you,  who  are  in  a  full 
sense  a  parliament  for  man's  Justice,  some 
words  written  in  this  House  by  a  President 
who  gave  his  life  in  the  cau:e  cf  Justice. 
Nearly  80  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy, 
outside  of  the  family  re'ation.  should  be  one 
uniting  all  working  people,  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  and  kindreds  " 

The  essence  of  our  struggle  is  that  men 
shall  be  free.  There  can  be  no  real  freedom 
for  the  common  man  without  eiiliph'ened 
social  policies.  In  last  analysis  they  are  the 
stakes  for  which  democracies  arc  today 
fighting    • 

■your  concern  is  the  concern  of  all  demo- 
cratic peoples.  To  many  of  your  member 
states  adherence  to  the  international  Labor 
Organization  has  meant  great  sacrifice.  There 
is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  than  the 
loyal  presence  here  today  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  which  suffer  under  the 
la.sh  of  the  dictator.  I  welcome  those  repre- 
Ecniatives  especially. 

I  extend  the  hand  of  courage  to  the  dele- 
gates of  those  labor  organizations  whose 
leaders  are  today  languishing  in  concentra- 
tion camps  for  having  dared  to  stand  up 
for  the  ideals  without  which  no  civilization 
can  live  Through  you.  delegates  from  these 
despoiled  lands,  the  United  States  sends  your 
people  this  message:  "You  have  not  been  tcr- 
gotten;  you  will  not  be  forgotten  " 

We  in  the  United  States  have  so  far  been 
called  upon  for  extremely  limited  sacrifices, 
but  even  in  this  country  we  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  war.  The  names  may  , 
be  unfamiliar  to  you.  but  the  workers  of 
Manitowoc.  Wis.,  who  used  to  make  alumi- 
num utensils,  have  had  to  sacrifice  their 
Jobs  that  we  may  send  planes  to  Britain  and 
Russia  and  China  Rubber  workers  in  a 
hundred  scattered  plants  have  had  to  sacri- 
fice their  opportunities  for  immediate  em- 
ployment that  there  may  be  ships  to  carry 
planes  and  tanks  to  Liverpool  and  Archangel 
and  Rangoon.  Tens  of  thousands  of  automo- 
bile woricers  will  have  to  be  shifted  to  other 
Jobs  in  order  that  the  copper  wlilch  might 
have  been  used  in  automobiles  may  carry  its 
deadly  message  from  the  mills  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  to  Hitler.  But  with  all  this, 
we  have  not  yet  made  any  substantial  sacri- 
fices  in   the   United   States. 

We  have  not,  like  the  heroic  people  of 
Britain,  had  to  withstand  a  deluge  of  death 
from  the  skies.  Nor  can  we  ever  grasp  the 
full  extent  of  the  sacrifices  that  the  people 
of  China  are  making  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  from  aggression.  We  have  in  amaze- 
ment witnessed  the  Russians  oppose  the 
Nazi  war  machine  for  4  long  months — at  the 
price  of  uncounted  dead  and  a  scorched 
earth. 

Most  heroic  of  all.  however,  has  been  the 
struggle  of  the  common  men  and  women  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  to  Greece,  against  a 
brutal  force  which,  however  powerful,  will 
be  forever  Inadequate  to  crush  the  fight  for 
freedom 

As  far  as  we  In  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned that  striJggle  shall  not  be  In  vain. 
Tlie  epic  stands  ol  Britain,  of  China,  and  of 
Russia  receive  the  full  support  cf  the  free 
peoples  of  the  Americas.  The  people  of  this 
country  Insist  upon  their  right  to  Join  in 
the  common  defense. 

To  be  sure  there  are  still  some  misguided 
among  us — thank  God  they  are  but  a  lew — 


both  industrialists  and  leaders  if  labor,  who 
place  pers:inal  advantage  above  the  welfare 
cf  their  Nation  There  are  still  a  few  who 
place  their  little  victories  ovcrjone  another 
above  triumph  over  Hitler  TBcre  are  still 
some  who  place  the  profits  thi-*!-  may  make 
from  civilian  orders  above  their  obiicalion 
to  the  rational  defense  There  ire  still  some 
who  deliberately  delay  defens*  output  by 
using  thrir  economic  power  to  force  aecept- 
ance  cf  their  demands,  rather  than  use  the 
established  machinery  for  the  Inediation  cf 
industrial  disputes  T 

Yes,  they  are  but  few  They  4o  not  repre- 
sent the  great  mass  of  Amerlcanj  workers  and 
employers.  The  American  peeipio  have  mad:- 
an  unlimited  commitment  that  tihere  shall  be 
a  free  world.  Against  that  conimltment  no 
Individual  or  group  shall  prevail 

Tlie  American  workman  din-s  not  have  to 
be  convinced  that  the  defense  of.  the  democ- 
racies L«!  his  defense.  Some  of  v^ou,  from  th? 
conquered  countries  of  Europe  and  from 
China,  have  told  this  confereiice  with  the 
eloquence  of  anguish  how  all  that  you  have 
struggled  for — the  R<->cial  proprt.ss  that  you 
and  your  fellcw  men  have  achieved — is  being 
obliterated  by  tlw  barbarians. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  onfl  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  FascLst  and  Nazi  (dictators — at 
home  and  in  conquered  countjrles — was  to 
abolish  free  trade  unions  and  to  take  away 
from  the  common  people  the  right  of  as-so- 
clatlon  Labor  alone  did  n  it  suffer.  Free 
a.'isociations  of  employers  wer(  also  abol- 
ished. Collective  bargaining  has  no  place 
in  their  system:  neither  has  coliaboratlon  of 
labor.  Industry,  and  government 

Nor  need  I  tell  you  that  thf  Nazi  Labor 
Front  Is  not  a  labor  union  buk  an  instru- 
ment to  keep  labor  In  a  state  df  permanent 
subjection.  LahoT  under  tire  Natl  system  has 
become  the  slave  of  the  militarj  state 

To  replace  Nazi  workers  shipped  to  the 
front,  anfl  to  meet  tire  gigantic  Ineeds  of  her 
total  war  effort.  Nazi  Germany  iias  imparted 
about  2000000  foreign  civilian  laborers. 
They  have  changed  the  occupied  countries 
into  groat  slave  areas  for  the  Nazi  rulers. 
Berlin  Is  the  principal  slave  market  of  the 
world.  I 

Tlie  American  worker  ha*  no  Illusions  about 
the  fate  that  awaits  hlni  and  bis  free  labor 

orga  lizatlons  if  Hitler  should  w\f\.  He  knows 
that  hts  own  liberty  and  the  very  safety  of 
the  people  of  the  United  State*  cannot  l>e 
assured  In  a  world  which  is  three-fourths 
slave  and  cnr-fourth  free  He  kfiows  that  we 
must  furnish  a-ms  to  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Chin",  and  that  we  mtist  do  it  naw  — today 

Our  place — the  place  of  the  wiicle  Western 
Hemisphere — In  the  Nazi  schenfje  for  world 
domination  has  b<>en  marked  on  the  Nazi 
time  til  ble.  The  choke  we  havi$  to  make  is 
this:  Shall  we  make  our  full  sjcnflces  now. 
produce  to  the  limit,  and  deliver  our  product* 
today  and  every  day  to  the  battle  front.s  of 
the  entire  world?  Or  shall  we  temain  satis- 
fied with  our  present  rate  of  armament  out- 
put, postponing  the  day  of  real  sacrifice— as 
d;4  the  French— until  it  Is  too  late? 

Tlie  first  is  the  clioice  of  reallsin.  realism  in 
terms  of  three  ihifts  a  day;  tfte  fullest  use 
of  every  vital  machine  every  mifiute  of  every 
clay  ;  ud  every  night;  realism  in  Oerm.'^  of  stay- 
ing on  the  Job  and  getting  thin|s  made,  and 
entrtistlng  Industrial  grievances  tto  the  estab- 
H.-ihed  machinery  of  collective  'bargaining — 
the  machinery  set  up  by  a  free  people. 

The  second  choice  is  the  apft-cach  of  the 
blind  and  the  deluded  who  thi^ik  that  per- 
haps we  could  do  business  with  Hitler.  For 
Ihem  there  Is  still  "plenty  of  time"  To  be 
sure,  many  of  these  mUcd  Individuuls  hon- 
estly believe  that  if  we  should  later  find  that 
we  can't  do  business  with  Hitlei.  we  will  roll 
up  our  sleeves  later— later  — late  :  And  their 
tombstones  would  be:;r  the  le^erd  "Too  late" 

In  the  process  of  working  and  fl-hting  for 
victory,  however,  we  must  never  pe.mit  cur- 
aelves   to    forget   the   goal   vibich   la    beycad 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGIM-SSIOXAL  KKCoKO 


?lct<  r>  Th-  (1  :«..•  ■  '.  ?:.■]• i-mii  >  r.-c— --iiry 
8o  thul  11. ere  iiu.y  uc  irtncii  ir.:  but  th;a  war. 
li::e  the  lu<;t  w;ir.  will  pr'~di!ce  ucthitii;  but 
dcsiructiuu  unltsa  we  prcpar*  :  •  '..e  future 
now.  We  plan  now  for  the  iH'.'.f-r  wi  rid  *c 
aim  to  build 

If  that  world  is  to  be  one  In  which  peace 
l£  to  prevail,  there  must  be  a  mere  abundant 
life  for  the  masses  of  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries. In  the  W'irds  of  the  Atlantic  charter, 
we  "desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest  collabo- 
ration betwetn  all  nations  m  the  eccnnm:c 
JMd  with  the  object  of  securmu.  for  all.  Im- 
proTtd  labor  standard*.  econ'.in:c  aclvatx.- 
meiit.  and  social  security  " 

Tht  re  nro  "(^  mar'.y  m'.!!!'  ;~.*  r  ;  p.^i  pie  '.n 
Tl.  -  w  riM  \v;,r  |-..;vi'  r^.f  vcr  be-  n  adequately 
{•  d  a:u!  rl''h-d  .;;id  !.(:^^^!•d.  Bv  ur.ri  rtak- 
:;..-  ':  ;:  -.yle  :i  d'^o-:it  -taiu/iri  't  11V1IV3: 
l.-r  'h--''  r.-., '.!;■!>.  Jhe  Ircf-  pt\  t;h'~  '-f  tl,  ■ 
wi  r'.d  c.  :.  :i;r:,;  :i  en.;  !i  yTnci'.t  ;i_  ev^  ry  n'.an 
ii!.(1   V.  I  ;i-..iii    wh  1  seeks  a    Hi) 

W(  tie  .<:r'j.iuy  eiu'.«v;i-d  in  :ru--. evme  \\\" 
i.-^-.rv:  ■d...t"  f.ost-war  r»  (.;ii;:"'"r.' ::'s  (:  a  \v«  rid 
wli'  'e  er(:n;;mies  have  bff  :i  diTurrert  t  v  war. 

Wf  are  planning  nut  ti.  pirvidc  'erirvirary 
rr:ned:cs  for  the  ills  of  a  str.cken  w  :;d.  we 
,'ir-  ;  '.ap.nintr  to  achieve  p-rmaiit  ii:  cu:c>-- 
to   h- :p  f»tab!isJi  .i  -    m\\.\<.t  Ide 

T.(  a'M'.I'.  th<'P-  .■  ,d.-  W,:;  br  :  C.  C.:'\  t::.'^k. 
Tes.  t}-:.>:r  J^:ti;.in.  ::'  wdl  ie<;u;r''  ''U.-  full- 
est c^i  P'T  i' 1  11  bi*%>.if!i  :id  na'l'  :>  .ii  tiiO 
ecinomi'-  rtf  Id  '  Wt  b.i'.  ••  I'-a:  :;t  d  ^c.'  wfil 
th.'*  ■■  I  :  il  II-  •■l''rn-  'id  t-c>  n  ni:r  :  .  bl-  ri:- 
ar^'  TV  t  '-rpir.-f  w  iter-t.^;!^.'  c  '.v.i  .wWncw ~ 
m  fb."  '.ntemational  any  more  th  \'.\  :i  'he 
r.<itiwn.il  sphere  In  international.  a<  m  na- 
tional affairs,  economic  p<il!cy  can  no  longer 
be  an  end  )n  itself  It  is  me-ely  a  inenr.s 
:'i  r  !!i  h,'  sr.z  ^'  >'ial  objectives 

There  ;-:ui-t  be  no  place  ::i  tb"  p-  -'-•■v>r 
world  f  r  -pecial  privilece  f-  r  ii'itr  indi- 
viduals or  nations  Ac:;in  tn  'b.e  wcrds  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter:  ".MI  -*V'^-  r-rit  <,r 
small,  victor  or  vanqu.-lvd  niu-'  ha-.e 
■•.'''rre=e  c.w  equal  terms,  'o  'h''  ':a;'e  and  to 
t!.e  r.-.v  ma*prinl.<;  rf  the  w  rid  ■,\h'.ch  are 
ne'vt.'d  for  their  economic  prosperity  " 

In  the  plai^.nlng  of  such  internatioiial  ac- 
tion the  International  Labur  Oreanizations, 
with  its  representation  of  lab.ir  and  m.inapr- 
ment.  its  technical  knowledge  .  :.d  .  xp-  n- 
cnce.  %'■:'.!  be  an  lnvaluab:e  ii.p' :  u:n.  i.:  :  r 
pence  Y  ur  organizata  i.  will  b.a-.e  ..n  es- 
sential part  to  p;.!V  ;!.  b'i:M;i  =:  n;.  a  st.;ble 
Ir.ternat;.  nal  sv-'-in  if  >>.i..;;  jIl-'ilc  :'cr  all 
r-  '  ■' >  '•.!!'.  wb.c  rt  As  p.ii :  of  you.  the 
pe<  pie  kf  ;!ie  lii.utl  S  .;its  are  determined 
t  :e-p.  nd  lully  t>'  tbe  opportunity  and 
ch  .11<  ;.ce  of  this  historic  rtsp  i.s.bility,  so 
wr  11  .  .xeinphfled  at  this  hi=t'  r.c  nutting  in 
this  historic  h'in:e  cf  an  .iiKu-ni  cleir.^cracy. 
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ADDRE.-.-:'  BY  HON  JAME^  J  DAVIS,  OF 
FENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.     D.AVIS      Mr     Pre.'^ident,     I     a^k 

unanimous  (.•cy..Mnt    to  have   piintcd  in 


ih-'  ApiD.'P.dix  rf  ;h-^  Rixor:  i\n  address 
ri'';:vt:.d  by  me  a*,  the  Irer.e  Kaut'niann 
Hil'.  P.''sburs'h.  Pa,  en  Ncvemb?r  2, 
1L*41   \r.  (  b.servance  of  Balfour  Day. 

i;;'!'  ceins  no  objection,  the  address 
v\a-  e.  J  ltd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

Since  the  day  that  Mrs:-?  received  the  law 
en  Mount  Sinai,  the  Ji  wis-h  race  has  been 
distlnguLshed  by  four  great  characteristics: 
First,  the  love  of  the  country  in  which  they 
are  enabkd  to  take  part  In  public  affairs; 
second,  the  love  of  home  and  respect  for  fam- 
ily hie;  third,  the  desire  for  education  and 
the  festering  of  educational  Institutions; 
fourth,  a  stri.r.g  fraternal  spirit. 

These  cl.n:,;, teristics  have  been  empha- 
sized and  iT:  njthened  through  centuries  of 
pirsecution  all  ever  the  world.  Misrepre- 
sentation and  persecution  have  welded  the 
Jewish  people  into  a  powerful  entity  They 
b.tve  been  rtflncd  in  the  tires  of  persecution. 
1  know  something  about  persecution  and 
ndbrcpresentation.  I  have  had  niy  share  of 
th.ni  I  have  always  found  that  ultimately 
tb.fy  become  a  source  of  strength  and  urge 
to  -\:.'ce-s. 

I  ;<i  A  ~  n.f  ;.;:,^'  too  about  the  Jewish 
race  Ir.  ir.v  1.  i.n.cd,  as  an  alien  child  sud- 
denly E-t  cv  w  n  in  the  midst  of  an  American 
cominumt;. .  1  lived  but  a  few  doors  from  a 
Jewish  synagi  gue  I  was  employed  to  build 
the  tires  and  clean  up  the  building  on  those 
days  that  toe  true  Jew  could  not  do  work, 
beta"..-e  he  cbfv^d  ii.~  rt  hgicus  teachings. 
There  m  the  shadow  of  the  synagogue  I  met 
many  cf  ilu-e  pe^  pl<  who  but  recently  had 
cinie  tl'  tn;.-  c  ui.'iy  driven  to  this  land  of 
rtfeLi'  by  -l.e  bar-h  band  of  oppression,  half 
-!a:ved.  p<vtr'y  stncken,  and  terrorized. 
F:  in  them  I  n.  ard  the  stories  of  persecution 
which  I  sliall  never  forget. 

There  is  no  ether  people  in  the  world  which 
have  had  such  a  tragic  history  as  the  Jews. 
Other  peoples  there  have  been  which  came 
up  liKe  a  fiower.  only  to  be  cut  down,  but 
their  ^ur:erln2s  were  brief  and  comparatively 
merciiul  Ti.e  Ecyptians.  the  Babylonian.s, 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans 
h..d  til.  :r  time  cf  racial  prominence  and 
•.ii<  n.  ;  a.-.sed  away  into  the  twilight  of  history. 
Eu:  :.ie  Jew.  with  an  enduring  harUne.ss  that 
h.s  no  parallel  m  history,  has  lived  on  to 
r.i.d  the  glcry  and  usefulness,  the  sufTering 
and   the  tribulations  that  are   his  today 

The  American  Palestine  Committee"  has 
been  established  but  recently.  However,  It 
now  has  members  of  unusual  distinction 
and  proir.inence.  Tlie  keynote  of  its  activi- 
ties IS  the  determination  to  e.'^tablish  for  all 
time  a  national  home  for  the  Jews  in  Pal- 
estine In  an  age  when  hate  and  bigotry 
have    taken    their    tell    in   every    part    of    the 


■w-orld.  It    u 
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pcessary  that  we  should  again 
•;.is  twenty-fourth  anniversary 
ur  ci-cla.Mtion  and  as  we  are 
>  f  :1  a!  uitatly  beloved  liberal 
e  Ji..'..L  Brandois.  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Zionist  movement. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  a 
national  home  of  their  own   in   Palestine. 

I  well  remember  back  in  1922  the  official 
proclamation  of  ti.e  G  vernment  of  the 
United  States,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  to  which  Presi- 
dent Harding  affixed  his  signature,  stating 
that  I  tir  Government  favors  the  establish- 
ment m.  P. destine  of  the  national  home  for 
the  Jowi.-h  people.  This  policy  has  been 
publicly  endLirsed  by  Wc  odrow  Wilson.  War- 
len  Hardinc  Cidvin  Cooiids-e.  Herbert  Hoover, 
and   Franklin  D    F-icosevelt. 

Tv. ei::y-fot;r  years  ago,  on  November  2, 
1917,  tbe  British  Government,  then  as  now 
t  iijau'd  la  a  de.-p.  r.itp  struggle  against 
G  iii-.ai.v.  is,--,kd  tb.e  Balfour  declaration 
w'nirh  wa-^  received  W;'h  profound  apprecla- 
tnn   by   all   wb...    f^lt   th.ii   ii:e  rLStcra'.iou   of 


the  Jewish  'national  home  in  Palestine  was  a 
necessity.  The  declaration  was  issued  only 
after  carefv  1  and  prolonged  consideration  by 
the  statesmen  cf  the  Allied  Powers  and  of 
America,  ticluding  Mr  Justice  Lcuis  D. 
Erandeis  vt  hose  recent  death  has  brought 
vlv.dly  to  our  minds  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  v  e  owe  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  Justice  which  he  so  nobly  exemplified. 

Back  in  938  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 218  to  secure  inlormation  relative  to  a  - 
peaceful  attlement  of  the  hardships  ex- 
perienced I  y  the  Jews  In  Rumania.  I  have 
seen  Rumaiians,  Greeks,  Poles.  Serbs.  Hun- 
garians, Gemans.  and  Jews  living  and  work- 
ing togethi  r  harmoniously  In  our  Pennsyl- 
vania communities.  I  have  seen  Greek 
Catholics,  Roman  Catholics,  .  Hebrews. 
Protestants  and  other  religious  groups  car- 
rying on  tl  leir  respective  traditions  and  yet 
withctit  intolerance  or  bigotry.  As  neich- 
bors  they  liave  rubbed  shoulder  to  shoulder 
In  the  pron  otion  of  our  vast  industrial  enter- 
prises, each  add.ng  something  of  great  value 
to  the  wel  are  of  the  whole.  I  Introduced 
my  resolution  because  with  conditions  in 
tb.e  Holy  Lind  so  disturbed  as  they  were  at 
that  time  the  e.vptilsioc  of  a  m.llicn  Jews 
from  Rumiinia  would  be  a  tragedy  beyond 
power  of  Mords  to  describe.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  tills  land  has  an  honorable  tradi- 
tion of  moral  championship  of  persecuted 
minorities.  America  has  been  a  haven  of 
refuge  for    he  oppressed  of  every  land 

The  Ball  our  Dfclararion  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Carta  cf  the  Jewish  restcraticn 
and  the  pulley  It  proclaims  has  In  recent 
years  becone  vastly  more  urgent  for  the 
Jewish  peoDle  and  the  world  at  large  The 
wave  of  Jei.i.sh  persecution  set  in  motion  by 
Nazi  Germuiy  has  made  millions  of  Euro- 
pean Jews  lomeless  and  destitute.  No  solu- 
tion other  than  emigration  is  now  open  to 
them  Fortunately  Palestine  In  its  historic 
boundaries  can  absorb  millions  of  additional 
inhabitant!  A  way  in  thus  Indicated  for 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  world's  gravest 
problems  li  keeping  with  the  principles  of 
Justice  and    mercy. 

No  one  s  lould  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Zionism  Is  inconsistent  with  American  patri- 
otism. Ev^ry  American  Jew  who  aid?  in  ad- 
vancing thp  Jewish  Fettlement  in  Pales' ;ne 
should  be  a  better  American  for  doing  so. 
America's  f  ^ndam.cntal  law  serks  to  make  real 
the  brothehood  of  man.  This  Is  also  the 
fundamental]  principle  of  the  Zionist  mi  ve- 
ment.  Thik  benevolent  purpose  is  insepara- 
bly intertwined  with  the  far-sighted  activities 
of  Justice  Brandeis.  Indeed.  It  Is  net  loo 
much  to  call  this  noble  leader  the  very  scul 
of  Zionl.'-m,  It  was  Brandeis  who  gave  t  cvr 
life  to  Zioilsm  In  1912.  who  accepted  the 
presidency  of  an  emergency  administrr.'ictt 
in  1914.  wh3  devoted  a  ntimlK-r  cf  hours  evtry 
day  to  this  work  until  he  began  to  serve  on 
the  Suprene  Court  in  1916.  who  won  Weed- 
row  Wilson  to  this  cause  and  served  as  his 
adviser  in  t  and  who  finally  gave  guidance 
to  Lord  Balfour  In  the  negotiations  and  pro- 
ceed.ngs  ol  the  British  Government  which 
resulted  In  th«(  great  declaration  which  today 
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It  must  1  >e  evident  that  the  answer  to  per- 
secution an  d  Intolerance  is  not  waY  and  revo- 
lution. It  never  has  been  an  adequate  an- 
swer. The  collectivism  of  Europe  which  has 
squeezed  ot  t  the  minority  groups  which  ordi- 
narily wou  d  have  opportunity  to  life  and 
liberty  Is  tt  e  result  of  age-long  economic  and 
social  proDlLms  not  a  part  of  cur  free  Ameri- 
can  way  of   life. 

Fortunate  !ly  we  are  not  as  yet  afflicted 
with  theselifflrult'.es  of  restricted  b:undarles 
and  congested  areas  which  will  not  yie'.d  to 
reasonable  needs  for  expansion  Obviously 
the  probletis  of  the  United  States  are  quite 
different  fiom  the  prob:ems  of  Europe  or 
Asia.     Thai  Is  the  reason  why   we  have  the 
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strength  and  ability  to  reach  out  a  heipmg 
hand  to  the  distressed  and  stiffering  multi- 
tudes of  the  world  and  to  give  assistance  to 
them  as  they  seek  to  work  out  their  destiny 
As  Americans  cur  duty  is  clear.  In  this  time 
of  world  disorder  we  must  not  further  add 
to  that  disorder  but  through  the  light  of 
reason  and  good  will  we  must  sacrifice  and 
suffer  In  order  that  in  the  bounties  of  In- 
creased production  wc  may  be  aisle  to  help 
satisfy  the  starving  populatiorus  cf  a  war-torn 
world.  This  certainly  Is  the  minimum  of 
what  we  may  expect  of  ourse.vcs. 

The  Jewish  people  face  today  a  crisis  with- 
out parallel  in  Its  history.  One  out  of  every 
four  Jews  in  the  world  is  a  victim  of  totali- 
tarian attack  In  central  and  eastern  Evi- 
rope  all  the  Jewish  culture  has  been  savagely 
destroyed  In  Hungary  and  Rumania,  perse- 
cution and  dlspcissessicn  are  evident  on  every 
hand  In  occupied  France.  Jews  are  bflng 
ousted  from  economic  life  ar.d  herded  into 
concentration  camps  In  one  country  after 
another,  emancipation  has  been  revoked  and 
minority  rights  have  been  abandoned. 
Meanwhile,  across  the  face  of  the  earth  end- 
less streams  of  Jewish  refugees  drift  back- 
ward and  forward,  seeking  some  rcstu  g 
place.     Their  late  Is  Indeed  pitiful. 

Where  there  Is  oppression  my  heart  is 
stirred  in  sympathy;  where  there  Is  Intol- 
erance my  mind  is  quickened  to  Justice; 
where  there  is  poveity  my  hand  must  be 
busy  to  relieve  distress  In  all  the  world  cf 
need  there  is  practical  help  to  briI^g  and 
liberty  and  Justice  will  not  go  begging  in  the 
courts  of  the  people  for  the  stature  of  man 
Is  determined  not  by  his  Infirmities  but  by 
the  outreach  of  his  mind  and  heart  toward 
God. 

In  the  post-war  world  it  will  be  necessary 
for  these  basic  problems  cf  minorUy  distress 
to  be  solved  Four  mil'lpn  Jews  will  have  to 
be  restored  to  normal  life  Ways  and  means 
must  be  found  to  prevent  a  recurrence  cf 
the  insecurity  and  perbecution  whioh  has 
been  their  sad  lot  In  recent  years  Thj  vic- 
tory of  the  Allies  on  the  field  of  battle  will 
not  automatically  achieve  the  desired  resul's 
A  more  definite  program  is  required  Jews 
of  America  will  have  primary  responsibility 
for  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  these  many 
difficulties  because  the  proijlem  of  dispcs- 
aessed  minority  groups  is  intimately  linked 
to  every  basic  economic  and  political  problem 
of  this  generation 

Much  of  the  serious  thinking  of  today  is 
concerned  with  the  world  of  the  future.  It 
seems  vague  ana  distant  to  many  people. 
Only  a  few  realize  that  even  new  we  are  en- 
tering on  that  creat  highway.  The  American 
future  of  which  we  dream  mu-t  be  fcu.ided 
on  the  American  present  and  past.  It  must 
be  founded  upon  a  system  which  h.is  done 
more  for  man  than  any  other  system  the 
world  has  ever  known  If  we  perinit  this 
■  system  to  go  down  we  will  lose  this  war  with- 
out firing  a  single  shot.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
see  that  it  is  not  destroyed.  National  de- 
fense means  more  than  the  mere  defending 
of  cur  shore  lines  and  cur  borders  It  means 
the  building  of  a  defense,  both  within  and 
Without,  against  all  enemies,  saboteurs,  and 
racketeers  who  take  away  the  rights  that  free 
American  citizens   have   won. 

In  the  New  World  which  we  are  seeking  to 
build  men  and  women  will  have  equal  cppcr- 
tunity  for  service.  Hadassah.  the  largest 
Zionist  organization  in  the  woild,  with  a 
membership  of  100.000  women  thrcught  ut 
the  country.  Is  doing  a  great  work  in  the 
present  emergency  and  is  locking  to  the 
future.  I  know  the  power  and  influenc?  cf 
this  Important  organization.  Surely  you 
have  a  great  challenge  to  service  and  a  vast 
program  of  action  before  ycu. 

America  is  my  home,  my  country.  Here  I 
have  found  opportunity  for  self -improve- 
ment, inspiration  for  high  attainment,  cour- 


age to  do  the  impossible.  All  that  I  am  and 
have  belongs  to  my  country.  I  want  to  give 
her  strength  of  arms,  clearness  of  vision, 
warmth  of  heart,  and  the  will  to  go  on  The 
man  without  a  country  is  a  man  without  a 
destiny  Tlie  man  who  is  true  to  his  coun- 
try understands  the  heartbeat  of  all  men. 
This  is  cur  country.  May  we  always  cherish 
and  honor,  fortify  and  defend  her.  and  for- 
getting our  differences  of  the  moment  let  us 
work  together  on  the  areas  of  our  common 
obligations  and  unity  In  the  spirit  of  good 
will  we  shall  stand  united  lor  victory. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  Novcinbcr  6  (leq:slative  day  cf 
Monday .  October  27).  1941 


ADDRESS       BY       HON.       JOSEPH 
OMAHONEY.  OF  WYOMING 


Mr.  0"MAHONEY  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  yesterday  af- 
ternoon at  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
on  the  subject  Little  Business  in  the 
Modern  Crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  form 
in  which  to  discuss  the  preservation  of  small 
business  enterprise  than  at  this  conventicn 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  for  there  is  a  close  identity  of  inter- 
est between  the  real-estate  dealer  and  the 
small  enterpriser  The  principal  character- 
istic of  real  property  is  probably  that  it  is 
local,  not  to  say  unmovable  Likewise,  the 
principal  characteristic  of  little  business  is 
that  It  operates  for  the  most  fart  in  the 
local  rathor  than  in  the  national  sphere. 
Almost  precisely  the  same  factors  which  have 
made  these  tim.es  diflScult  for  the  owner  of 
real  property  have  made  them  difficult  for 
the  owner  of  small  business  and  until  the 
nature  of  those  factors  Is  completely  under- 
stood. It  Will  be  impo.=sible  to  outline  and 
adopt  suitable  remedies. 

Let  us  begin,  therefore,  with  two  basic 
facts  1 

First,  land  has  ceas:d  to  be  the  primary 
source  of  economic  income;   and 

Second,  little  business,  which  is  necessar- 
ily local  in  scope.  Is  slowly  but  surely  giving 
way  before  the  overwhelming  power  of  big 
business,  which  is  national  in  scope. 

These  handicaps  have  only  been  accentu- 
ated by  th?  international  crisis  which  has 
forced  the  people  of' America  into  an  all-out 
industrial  effort  for  the  production  of  the 
machines  of  war.  Little  business,  by  its  very 
nature,  cannot  produce,  with  the  speed  and 
in  the  amounts  needed,  the  massive  tools 
which  are  needed  to  preserve  democracy, 
and,  as  a  conseqiience,  a  larger  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  current  Industrial  production 
is  h>eing  handled  by  the  huse  enterprises 
which  have  already  made  the  struggle  of  Ut- 
tle  business  difficult. 


THE  Nrw   PLIGHT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

I 

Airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  and  mulnitiuns  of 
war  for  the  peoples  who  are  resisting  Nazi  ag- 
gression can  be  produced  only  by  liiuge  enter- 
prises and.  although  an  effort  is  bteinc  made 
by  subcontracting  and  the  so-calletl  bits  and 
piece*  program,  to  distribute  delli-n.se  con- 
tracts among  small  businessmen  the  tact 
remains  that  most  small  busmes^fs  are  not 
equipped  to  handle  such  contracts  and  can- 
not reorganize  their  plants  and  Mbor  forces 
to  adjust  themselves  to  defense  priKluction 

Meanwhile  the  allocation  to  the  Enterprises 
which  are  engaged  in  defense  pro^tiction  of 
raw  materials  like  copper,  steel,  chlrome.  and 
all  the  products  made  from  the  s^o-illed  sti«- 
tegic  or  critical  minerals  is  star^lne;  little 
business  and  civilian  industry  with  khe  coivse- 
quence  that  literally  hundreds  W  inol  thou- 
sands, of  little  businesses  throughout  th© 
United  States  are  facing  disaster  wnth  conte- 
quent  evil  effects  upon  local  community  life 
throughout  the  Nation  T 

Few  cities  or  towns  which  are  p  pendent 
upon  small  business  or  civilian  irjdustry  for 
their  economic  lifeblood  will  failj  to  suflor 
from  the  experience  ihrouph  which iwe  are  go- 
liig  Skilled  workmen  are  being  dfained  out 
of  most  communities  by  the  rapidly  ex  sand- 
ing phints  of  big  busine'ss  enp,  ged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materials.  The  boards  and 
bureaus   which   have  bten   set   i:p  by   law   In 


trengt 

ne.ss  and  to  protect  civilian  enterptises.  these 
agencies  are  contributinc  to  the  migration  of 
workers  into  the  so-called  defense  al'eas  where 
new  problems  are  being  daily  created  which 
are  beyond  the  power  of  local  comrpuntties  to 
handle 

For  example,  the  provision  of  scHool  facili- 
ties, housing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
all  the  customary  conveniences  of  urban  lile 
is  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  (local  com- 
munities, and  as  a  consequence  tht  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  constantly  ex- 
panding, and  these  are  the  activitie^  which  we 
have  always  regarded  as  essentially  local  >n 
character 

THE   CBOWINC    NATIONAI.    DE^ 

This  is  not  the  only  depressing  tide  of  the 
p  cture.  The  expansion  of  the  enteipnses 
needed  in  the  defense  effort  Is  pc>s.<iblc  only 
through  the  financial  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  Itself.  The  naUicnal  debt 
is  being  expanded  at  a  tremendous  rate  be- 
cause private  capital  is  unwilling. Tlf  not  un- 
able, to  enter  the  field  of  p'ant  construct  on 
and  expansion  upon  the  necessary  icaie  Mil- 
lions of  d;-llars  are  being  advanced  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Ccrp()rat;cn.  in 
one  way  cr  anot-her,  even  to  the  biigest  of  b  g 
enterprises  engaged  in  th?  prcduclion  ol  the 
Instruments  of  war,  and  the  Government  Es- 
tablishment Is  growing  by  leaps  hp.d  bcunds. 

THE   B.'.NCER    TO    DEMOCRAqT 

That  this  is  necessary,  I  com.plitely  agree. 
Unless  it  were  done  this  Natiorj  would  be 
defenseless  and  helpless  before  themou'^trou8 
forces  of  aggression  which  have  japenly  an- 
nounced their  purpose  to  destroy  idemocracy. 
But  the  determination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  supply  the  weapons  and  materials 
that  are  necessary  to  provide  a]  Bi4ccessful 
defense  of  democracy  should  not  b^lnd  us 
to  the  fact  that  we  may  be  in'  da.iger  of 
losing  democracy   In  the  very  elTbrt 

To  me  demccracy  means  not  oii|y  the  right 
of  people  to  govern  them.selves.  bi4t  the  right 
of  people  to  support  themselves  In  a 
democratic  country  enterprise  should  not 
be  restrained  by  any  power,  public  or  pri- 
vate, save  only  when  imperatively  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  national  Integrity. 
Free  enterprise  is  the  essential  chfaracierislic 
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(  :  ('.  :r. 'criic"  E'. -r--  rare  thfrefore,  should 
L-  I  \'  rclsed  to  preserve  it  even  in  the  mid-t 
cJ  -.i;.  all-out  eflort  such  as  that  in  which 
we  are  now  engagvd 

Because  1  have  been  unable  to  bolieve 
thut  It  18  necessary  to  administer  the  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials  needed  for  de- 
fense in  such  a  manner  as  to  cau.'e  the  sus- 
pension of  civilian  industries,  which  use  tiie 
same  materials  that  are  required  for  the 
manufacture  or  the  implements  of  war,  I 

have  uriitd  that  there  should  be  established 
In  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  by 
law.  a  deflnite  forum  to  which  the  small 
businessman  may  go  wi:h  his  application 
for  raw  material."?  with  the  certainty  that 
the  application  will  be  heard,  and  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  a  definite  Government 
agency  to  do  its  be.st  to  aid  htm  obtain  the 
material  which  he  needs  Secondly,  I  have 
urged  lecislation,  the  p;urpose  of  which  should 
be.  through  Government  cooperation,  to  in- 
duce private  cap.t.il  to  enter  t...>  field  of 
opening  new  sources  of  th-'  i  ■  ■.  ir.a'.eriais 
which  are  so  vitaUv  needed 

The  ne^d  of  prt  serving  small  business  and 
of  increasing  supplies  is.  I  .im  i  'Ppy  to  say. 
well  ri'cct;nizcd  in  Washington.  My  conversa- 
tions with  Donn:d  Nelson.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  'he  Supply.  Priirity,  and  Allocaticn 
Beard,  w.th  Vic-  President  Wallace,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Biard.  and  with  ethers  closely 
asicclated  with  it  convince  me  that  the  im- 
prtance  at  these  considerations  is  well  recog- 
nised Inderd.  testifying  recently  before  the 
Tii;man  committee  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Nels-on 
declared  that  "when  you  get  Into  the  situa- 
t:o;i  of  a  shortage,  your  first  duty  is  to  try  to 
increase  the  supply  "  He  then  went  on  t^:  say 
that  the  second  duty  "is  to  try  to  reduce  the 
uses,  and  then  your  third  is  to  distribute 
equitably  what  you  have  left  after  having 
dene  those  two." 

The  Price  Administrator,  Leon  Ht-nderson. 
the  head  nf  the  !ease-lend  program,  Mr  Ed- 
v,,;:(:  H  Stettinlus.  Mr  WiiUani  L  Batt,  of 
the  CUce  of  Productlcn  Management,  and 
Donald  Nelson  are  all  .v  ikmg  to  this  end. 
They  conceive  it  t5  br  ihe.T  primary  ciuty, 
and  we  must  concede  that  it  i?  their  primary 
duty,  tn  make  certain  that  the  ar.«enal  of 
dem'^cracy  does  not  fail  to  functicn  It 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  all  cf  u*:  f  It 
•  shou'd  fall,  but  since  their  attrnticn  is  ccn- 
cer  tratfd  upon  the  production  of  the  ma- 
terials if  war.  I  have  felt  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily under  a  har.d.cap  when  cor.sderir.g 
th°  nefds  of  civilian  business.  Sire  rh^ir 
first  dutv  is  to  prodv'ce  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  aid  f^r  the  defense  of  Bri'am  and  Rus- 
sia, they  must  of  necessitv  uhtn  a  c,iif>tion 
arises,  resolve  'h-  ci.  ■.;;::  a.air.st  civiUan  in- 
dustry 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  i.  ve  believed 
that  we  should  not  be  content  with  the  divi- 
sions and  btiards  of  appeal  for  the  handlir.g 
of  pru  rities  that  are  set  t:'.i  bv  M-.e-e  men 
theinseives.  but  th.it  there  rh  i!  '.  !  t>  t~f,\b- 
ll.''hcd.  by  statute,  an  agency  the  s.  le  duty 
cl  which  is  to  receive  the  appeals  cf  little 
business  for  materials  I  wou'.d  allow  the 
decision  to  remain  tn  the  hands  o{  those  who 
are  handling  the  national  defense  because, 
after  all,  defense  ccmes  first  but  I  wculcl 
guarantee  to  civilian  buslncs-  ,i  :  rum  :n 
which  it  may  b?  crnfident  t':.  .t  i'  can  pro- 
duce It.';  whrlo  case  and  be  cpr',-..::  f  an  hide- 
pendrnt  hearing  To  this  . -.  d  I  ;..;ve  Intro- 
duced a  blU  iS  1847)  p.nier.d.r.^  ti.e  priori- 
tics  act,  ar.d  ;*  ■.-  t.^  n".  pendir.g  before  tl'.e 
Committee  ci;  Naval  A^.a::-^ 
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Of  equal  aiui  perhaps  ^ita-.r  ::r.portance 
wou.d  be  lefc;,>.,i' :v  r.  to  !^t  ;iu  ,:'..i'e  private 
capital  to  enti-.-  t::e  f.elcl  ct  ti.e  p:  t  d.iction 
of  ess<ir.:i;  ir.  !■.■:  :u>  T!'.-'  Rec\  :.-• ;  u.  t  n 
Finance  C".  ipc:,.-.    .:    :;.r   v.ji:  ti'.e  Meta'.s  R-  - 
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our  su;  ;,:y  cf  rr.t.  ,i!  n::nerai--  Tlus  it  has 
dene  by  purchases  both  at  hczv.f  ;•.:/.  ,:!  r  1. 
EKimestic  output,  as  well  a.^  mpi'-  .  e 
Increased  as  a  result.  In  the  case  of  copper, 
fcr  exam.ple.  domestic  output  has  been  in- 
creased frcm  approximately  700.000  short  tons 
in  19,39  to  over  1,000,000  short  tons  today,  but 
consumption  has  also  been  almost  doubled, 
Tiie  output  Cl  zinc,  tungsten,  aluminum  and 
ether  metals  has  been  increasing  as  a  result 
cf  the  purchasing  program  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  but  the  in- 
crease has  not  been  in  sufficient  amount  and 
most  of  it  apparently  has  been  accomplished 
without  any  substantial  stimulation  of  pri- 
vate investment 

\s  long  ago  as  1934  Congress  amended  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  law  so 
as  to  authorize  general  mining  leans  and  loans 
for  the  development  of  gold,  silver  or  any 
strategic  and  critical  mineral.  The  record 
shows  that  on  October  24  last,  only  70  general 
mining  leans  had  been  approved  and  only 
a  little  over  $6,000,000  disbursed  while  the 
approval  of  102  development  loans  has  re- 
sulted In  the  disbursement  of  only  $732,000. 
Mcst  of  these  were  for  gold  and  silver  prop- 
erties ■  Indeed,  of  the  total  in  both  categories, 
only  14  loans  were  for  nonmonetary  minerals, 
copper,  iron.  zinc,  tungsten,  and  the  like.  If 
the  Government  had  not  been  engaged  in  the 
purchase  of  silver  and  geld.  this. provision  of 
law  would  have  been  even  less  eflective  than 
it  was. 

In  June  cf  last  year.  Congress  authorized 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
purchase  the  preferred  stock  of  any  ccrpora- 
tion  for  the  purpose  cf  producing  or  acquiring 
the  minerals,  for  lack  of  which  private  busi- 
ness is  now  sufTenng  No  purchases  have 
been  made  under  this  law  and  all  the  efTcrts 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  the  materials  which 
ovir  economy  needs  have  been  made  through 
the  purchase  and  plant  expansion  activities 
of  its  own  subsidiaries,  tlie  Metals  Reserve 
Company  and  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation. 
Essential  as  these  activities  are.  the  funda- 
mental fact  remaa:s  that  they  do  not  tend  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  free  private  en- 
terprise upon  whi  h  the  Institutions  of  de- 
mocracy and  capitalism  depend.  The  opeia- 
tions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration should  not  be  concentrated  alone  upon 
the  work  of  these  subsidiaries,  but  advantage 
sh.ouId  be  taken  of  the  legal  authority  which 
ha  been  granted  already  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  rectssary  raw  materials  by  stimulating 

the  activity  of  Independent,  private  corpora- 
tions through  the  purchise  of  their,  preferred 
stock. 

In  the  depression  the  Reconstruction  Fl- 
nanct  Corporation  came  to  the  aid  of  thou- 
sands of  banks  thrcuglicut  the  country  by 
supplying  wcrkmg  capital  through  the  pur- 
chase of  preferred  stock.  The  Reconstruction 
Fim.nce  Corporation  did  not  take  over  the 
management  cf  these  institutions.  It  left  the 
banks  free  and  independent,  and  it  retired 
from  the  scene  when  its  work  was  done.  This 
s--jces.=ful  defcn.se  of  the  banking  industry 
can  be  made  tl.e  model  of  an  effort  to  aid 
private  business,  not  by  loans  without  se- 
curity, for  that  would  be  ineffective;  not  by 
putting  the  Ocvernment  into  business,  for 
that  would  defeat  the  very  object  cf  the  de- 
fense efToit  Itself:  but  by  a  conscibtis  purpose 
ti  arford  private  enterprise  an  opportunity  to 
eng.Tge  pre  fit  ably  in  the  production  of  the 
materials  wh  ch  are  essential  not  only  to  the 
defense  effort,  but  also  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Independent,  private  economy  In  which 
we  be'ieve 

:"F  ni.':,\.>TRi  :"S   efie.t   cv  t.\.x  revenue 

!•  i^  ack:.cw;eab;eci  by  evr  ry  s*udent  of  this 

prcbictn    th.it    a    \asiy    n.^nas^d    output    of 

raw  mateiials  is  nece.-sury      T'.  date  that  in- 

crea~.    h-.s  bee;.  £.  ^uitd   cn'.y   through  Gov- 


ernment! action  and  the  expansion  of  Gov- 
ernment |  de'.t.  The  defense  effort  Is  being 
carried  dfi  in  such  a  way  that  many  private 
bu'^messki-  which  had  expected  to  report  an 
income  ojn  March  15  next  and  pay  a  substan- 
tial tax  to  help  carry  the  burden  of  national/ 
expendit'ires.  will  on  that  date  t  ^  reporting 
a  loss  be  ;ause  of  a  lack  of  the  raw  materials 
with  wh  ch  to  function.  Thus  we  shall  be 
shutting  on  the  very  source  of  Government 
revenue  vhile  increasing  the  national  deficit. 

An  ob'ious  safeguard  against  such  a  dis- 
aster is  he  policy  of  increasing  pro^ictlon, 
first,  by  making  it  an  object  to  private  cap- 
ital to  (  nter  the  field  of  production,  and, 
second,  ly  directing  the  operations  of  private 
capital  to  the  development  cf  our  own  re- 
soui^ces  b  ere  in  the  United  Sta^s, 

Out  ii  the  West,  in  the  public-land? 
States,  tiere  are  huge  undeveloped  deposits 
of  some  of  the  materials  which  we  most 
need — in  in  ore.  for  example.  Every  motorcar 
salesman  in  every  community  in  the  country, 
every  newspaper  which  carries  the  advertise- 
ments ol  these  local  needs,  every  loc.il  busi- 
ness whl:h  serves  them,  are  all  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  ircn  ores  of 
Wyomini :  and  Utah,  Every  contractor  en- 
gaged ir  the  conrtrnction  business  and  all 
who  are  lependent  upon  the  construction  In- 
dustry si  ould-  be  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  this  I  evelcpment.  So  it  goes  with  Cher 
material]  and  metals  now  acutely  needed  by 
both  th<  defense  and  the  civilian  Industries 
of  the  N  iticn, 

I  am  glad  to  be  %ble  to  report  that  the 
Reconstiuction  Finance  Corporation  has  lis- 
tened w.lth  sympathetic  attention  to  this  pro- 
posal ail  d  is  now  at  work  upon  a  program 
{.resent!;  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  Public  Lands 
Commitiee  of  the  Senate  Only  last  we^lc 
Chairman  Charles  B.  Henderson,  of  the  P.e- 
construcion  Finance  Corporation,  its  chief 
counsel.  Claude  Hamilton,  and  other  off.cia's 
appearec  before  he  nmmittee  to  indicate 
their  in  eiest  in  r,uch  a  program,  and  I  am 
hoping  hat  there  may  be  mi^re  to  report 
before  another  week  has  passed. 

These  however,  are  only  the  Immediate 
aspects  3f  the  fundamental  problem  of  lit- 
tle business  Tlie  all-out  defense  effort  has 
only  accentuated  a  condition  which  already 
existed.  It  is  this  condition  which  must  be 
understi  od  before  there  is  any  possibility  of 
a  perma  lent  remedy, 

LOSS    OF    LOCAL   ECONOMIC    INDEPENDENCE 

Little  business  and  the  business  of  real 
estate  a  re,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  essen- 
tially lc:al.  They  find  themselves  in  d.ffi- 
culty  b(  cause  they  are  In  competition  wah 
national  business,  which  has  changed  tlie 
whole  fa  ce  of  our  economy.  Land  has  ceased 
to  be  tt  e  principal  means  of  production,  as 
it  was  ^  hen  ours  was  an  agricultuial  econ- 
omy, but  it  still  see,^s  to  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  of  taxation,  although  It  no  longer 
produce  >  the  large  proportion  of  national  in- 
come it  once  contributed  to  the  naticr.al 
econom;  .  When  we  passed  from  an  agricul- 
tural tc  an  Industrial  economy,  from  indi- 
vidual 1  idustrial  activity  to  group  or  corpo- 
rate act  ivity.  from  the  horse-and-buggy  age 
to  the  age  of  streamliners,  airplanes,  and 
radio.  Iccal  communities  began  to  lose  their 
economl  c  independence,  the  disproportionate 
biudcn  upon  real  estate  began  to  incrense, 
and  lit  :Ie  business  began  to  find  itself 
smothered  by  big  business.  Local  govetn- 
naent  i  nits  s^w  their  functions  lose  Im- 
portancii.  while  the  functions  of  the  federal 
Governiient  began  steadily  to  Increase. 

An  eximination  of  the  tax  structure  shows 
that  th(  Federal  share  of  the  total  tax  bur- 
den haa  been  Increasing  steadily  during  the 
last  gereration.  Whereas  in  1912  the  Fed- 
e-al  share  of  the  total  tax  burden  was  27  6 
percent  while  the  proportion  levied  by  State 
and  locj  1  governing  agencies  was  72  4  percent. 
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In  1938  the  local  share  had  fallen  to  less  than 
60  percent  and  the  Federal  share  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  40  percent  Real  prop- 
erty, though  still  taxed  only  by  State  and 
local  governments,  must  continue  to  bear  Its 
share  in  the  increasing  expenditures  required 
by  local  communities  which  have  grown  by 
reason  of  national  bu.-ine^s  The  services 
which  the  modern  city  demands  are  services 
which,  like  the  airplane  and  the  radio,  are 
the  product  of  the  new  indu:^nial  age.  Great 
hospitals,  superhighways,  expanded  parks, 
which,  though  they  were  luxuries  50  years 
ago.  are  necessities  tcday.  necessities  win»ch 
have  greatly  increased  the  health  of  the  urban 
population  and  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Nation,  but  they  are  services  which  seem  to 
be  beyond  the  cnpacity  of  local  income  to  pro- 
vide and  support. 

Tlie  consequence  is  that  mayors  and  county 
commissioners  and  even  Governors  are  con- 
stantly knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  money  to  build  the  Iccal 
improvements  which  the  local  subdivisions 
are  luiable  to  supply  because  so  much  of  the 
business  of  the  country  has  become  national 
Instead  of  local,  corporate  instead  of  indi- 
vidual. 

CONCENTRATION   OF  MODERN   EttSINFSS 

If  it  wer>!  not  toe  tirescm.e  to  recite  sta- 
tistics, I  could  point  out  to  you  that  be- 
tween 60  and  65  percent  of  all  the  business 
of  this  Nation  is  bring  done  by  corporations, 
that  the  little  corporations,  though  in  num- 
ber they  constitute  fully  90  percent  of  all 
enterprise,  handle  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Nation's  business  For  example,  it  may  be 
shown  that  although  all  manufacturing  en- 
terprises each  of  which  produces  an  output 
worth  $20  000  or  less  constitute  35  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  concerns,  they  do 
scarcely  1  percent  of  all  manufacturing, 
while  1  percent  of  the  concerns,  each  pro- 
ducing products  valued  at  $5,000  000  or  more, 
do  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  manufacturing. 
I  shall,  however,  not  bore  you  with  these 
figures  except  to  add  that  the  property  tax. 
which  is  chiefly  local,  constitutes  32  percent 
of  the  total  tax  burden  of  the  country,  while 
corporate  income  and  privilege  taxes  consti- 
tute only  12  jjercent  of  the  total 

I  cite  these  figures,  which  could  be  multi- 
plied manifold,  cnly  to  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental change  which  has  come  over  our 
economy.  Tlie  troubles  of  little  business  and 
the  troubles  of  the  real-estate  dealer  stem 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  not  adjusted  our- 
selves to  this  change. 

The  fundam.ental  error  Is  that  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  lay  down  a  national  rule 
for  the  national  groups  which  must  of  neces- 
sity carry  on  national  industry.  We  have 
been  unwilling  to  lay  down  a  national  rule 
Which  wculd  protect  little  business  from  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  national  business. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  anomalous  fact 
that  although  national  Industry  has  raised 
the  standard  of  living  to  a  higher  level  than 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  people  In  the  history  of 
Civilization,  it  is  so  organized,  however,  that 
our  living  standard  is  more  unstable  and  un- 
certain than  ever  t>efore  Big  industrial 
groups  fight  one  another  for  a  larger  share 
of  a  restricted  output  Then  when  the  dis- 
a.'^trous  effect  of  an  Industrial  war  becomes 
too  great,  they  make  agreements  among 
thtmselves,  agreements  in  which  the  little 
fellow  has  no  part,  by  which  they  apportion 
the  businesr  among  themselves 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  big  business. 
as  we  "tnow  it,  is  not  controlled  either  by 
those  who  own  it  or  by  those  who  work  for 
It.  but  by  those  who  manage  it.  It  does  not 
furnish  stable  and  certain  employment  for  all 
who  desire  to  work  nor  tloes^  it  furnish  em- 
ployment for  private  capital  because  its 
profits  are  so  great  that  it  does  not  need  to 
•uter  the  capital  markets. 


Because  national  business  has  not  fur- 
nished employment  for  all  who  want  to 
work,  government  has  been  driven  to  adopt 
relief  programs  Because  It  does  not  offer 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
government  has  been  obliged  to  Increase  its 
debt. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  clear  that  these  conditions,  if  not  altered, 
can  end  only  in  the  destruction  cf  private 
enterprise  and  *e  erection  cf  an  all-powerful 

totalitarian  state 

This  Is  why  the  people  of  America  should 
insist  that  opportunity  for  little  business 
be  created  and  expanded  Tliis  Is^why  the 
activity  of  government  should  be  directed, 
not  to  take  over  business,  but  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  It  In  private  hands. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  made  for 
the  present  emergency  are  only  temporary. 
The  fundamental  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  n 
recognition  by  business  itself,  all  business, 
big  and  little,  that  there  can  be  no  perma- 
nent profit  for  any  business,  and  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  prescrvtne  the  capital- 
istic system  and  the  theory  of  private  prop- 
erty unless  we  first  recognize  that  all  eco- 
nomic life  depends  upon  the  capacity  cf 
people  to  purchase  and  consume  the  goods 
and  services  which  business  offers  There  is 
not  a  single  businessman,  whether  he  be  the 
head  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co  .  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, or  of  a  crossroads  grocery  store,  who 
does  not  know  that  people  constitute  his 
market  and  that  if  he  wants  to  sell  his  goods 
he  must  first  of  all  take  whatever  action  mov 
be  necessary  to  make  certain  that  p'^ople  can 
buy  his  goods 

A   NATIONAL  RVLE   FOR    NATIONAL    BUSINESS 

In  this  we  have  miserably  failed  We  have 
tried  to  stop  the  gap  by  government  expendi- 
tures, but  this  Is  only  a  stopgap  remedy. 
There  Is  nothing  permanent  about  It.  A 
permanent  remedy  will  be  possible  only  when 
we  have  recognized  the  fact  that  Increased 
con.sumption  of  an  Increased  output  is  the 
essential  basis  of  recoverv  If  the  private 
enterprise  system  is  to  endure  it  must  tackle 
this  Jcb,  and  businessmen  must  in  their  own 
interest   lead  the  effort 

Knowing  as  we  must  that  modern  industry 
is  largely  the  actl.-lty  of  huge  organized 
groups  which  operate  without  regard  to  local 
boundaries  and  which  are  not  susceptible  of 
anv  regulation  in  the  public  interest  by  State 
or  local  authority,  we  must  confront  the 
alternative  of  letting  them  have  their  own 
way  or  of  establishing  a  national  rule  which 
sh?.ll  define  their  nature  and  responsibilities. 

The  wonderful  material  development  which 
has  come  with  steam  and  e'.ectricity.  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  enterprises  which 
modern  society  demands  have  created  not 
only  huge  corporTte  business  and  industrial 
organizations  which  operate  throughout  the 
entire  Nation,  but  have  called  into  existence 
national  trade  as.sociations.  national  agri- 
cultural associations,  national  consumers 
associations,  and  national  labor  organiza- 
tions, all  of  which  operate  without  regard 
to  local  governing  units  Moreover,  we  have 
set  up  no  effective  national  system  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest. 

It  is  essential  in  a  democracy  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  public  interest  is  supreme.  No 
group,  no  race,  no  cla.ss,  no  party,  no  man. 
no  organization  has  the  rightto  impose  its 
will  upon  either  the  economic  or  the  political 
society.  Economic  organization,  like  polit:cal 
organization,  belongs  to  all  of  us. 

The  very  essence  of  democracy  is  the  will- 
ingness and  determination  of  all  groups, 
without  any  semblance  of  class  conscious- 
ness, to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
This  Is  the  national  unity  to  which  we  must 
give  our  support,  the  unity  of  all  Americans 
to  make  certain  In  this  generation,  as  our 


predecessors  did  with  respect  to  political  or- 
ganization in  their  generation.  tli»t  economic 
organization  shall  serve  no  liari^w  class  or 
group,  but  all  Americans  ever>-\Mhere, 

We  are  in  as  great  need  today  of  an  eco- 
nomic constitution  as  our  predecessors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  in  need  of  a  politi- 
cal constitution  They  sought  a  rule  which 
would  enable  State  and  Nationajl  governing 
agencies  to  work  in  harmony— a|  rule  which 
would  preserve  the  rights  of  the  people  as 

individuals  to  control  the  political  organiza- 
tions by  which  they  were  govertied  Obvi- 
ously, that  is  the  basis  of  denxM-racy — the 
very   kernel  of  the    American   system 

What  is  needed  new  is  a  naticna^  rule  which 
will  do  for  economic  organizations  that 
which  was  done  by  the  Constitiiiion  of  the 
United  States  for  the  political  oi'ganizatlons 
by  which  the  people  were  governjed.  Unless, 
by  national  law.  we  pre.scribe  tl*  chararter, 
powers,  and  responsibilities  of  tiese  organi- 
zations, there  is  no  possibility  of  preserving 
democracy.  All  history  teaclies  tt  tliat  when 
men  are  not  free  enough  to  suiport  them- 
selves; that  Is  to  say.  when  they  klo  not  con- 
trol the  means  of  production — their  means 
of  livelihood — they  cannot  possibly  govern 
themselves,  for  if  men  are  not  Economically 
free  they  are  not  Independent,  hnd  if  they 
arc  not  independent  they  cannot  preserve  a 
democratic  system 

ECONOMIC    ORGANIZATION    OF    CAPITaI.    AND    LABOR 

The  point  I  am  making  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  negotiations  goini^  on  at  this 
very  hour  between  two  hug*  economic 
organizations  in  the  presence  of  a  Govern- 
ment board.  The  United  States  feteel  Corpo- 
ration is  an  organization  whicSi  has  pro- 
foundly affected  the  economic,  social,  and 
even  political  life  of  our  times.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  is  likeHise  an  eco- 
nomic organization  which  has  also  profound- 
ly affected  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
life  of  our  times.  Finally,  the  National  I>?- 
fense  Mediation  Board  is  a  temporary  instru- 
mentality of  the  National  Government  which 
is  trying,  in  a  grave  national  emergency,  to 
persuade  the  leaders  of  these  t^*o  huge  na- 
tional organizations  to  come  to  some  oasis 
of  understanding  In   the  public   Interest. 

Neither  ol  these  organizations]  has  derived 
Its  authority  to  exist  from  the  government 
of  all  of  the  people  whose  welfart  Is  afTected 
by  what  they  do.  The  policy  of  each  of  these 
organizations  is  Incomparably  mote  important 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  than 
the  policy  cf  half  the  States  in  the  Union,  yet 
no  S^ate,  except  the  Original  Thirteen,  was 
ever  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  until  Its 
charter — that  is  to  say,  its  constitution — was 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  Utilted  States, 
acting  through  the  National  Congress 

There  is  no  Federal  interference  with  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  States,  because,  their 
fundamental  charters  having  bT>en  set  up 
with  the  approval  ol  the  who.e  people  acting 
through  the  Congress,  they  were  then  free  to 
act  within  the  spheres  allotted  to  them  as 
independent  sovereignties.  In  fcther  words, 
they  were  free,  democratic  political  organiza- 
tions. This  is  the  model  which  we  should 
pattern — an  economic  constltutuin  which  will 
set  economic  organizations,  like  United  States 
Steel  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, free  from  G  jvernment  control.  In  the 
sense  of  regimentation,  yet  at  the  same  time 
prevent  abuse  of  power  and  protect  the  pub- 
lic  interest.  i 

The  growing  power  of  government  has  beeu 
a  direct  and  necessary  result  of  the  growing 
power  of  economic  organizations  Political 
centralism  is  the  child  of  economic  centralism 
The  totalitarian  governments  of  Europe  were 
preceded  by  the  arbitrary  economic  organi- 
zations wliich  crntrolled  production,  fixed 
prices,  exploited  tine  people,  and  deprived  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  of  econoiilc  fre'd-m 
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Thr>'    is   preri«ply  what    1?  hnpprn:ng   her^. 

rr..'(!p  \n  thf  pa?;'  h.i>  b-*:;  ■■  ifhirifv  r-t-lf 
w  '.'i  bi^  business  Tl:f  !:f  e  b;;--:nt'-S!:;an 
who  itnaelnes  that  his  inteiT-t  :r  ;  rntected 
wh( ;!  government  serves  tht*  uelf  tr>/  ^f  b;e 
bu-.D'-s  Is  Just  deceiving  b.;r.se:f  Th:<-  is 
proven  by  th«  ccmrentration  :.  v  L-Mr.g  en 
In  'h«'  c1effn!<e  effort  under  o\ir  ■.  •  r-,    eves 

T>  "  prfS'^rvatlf^n  of  lif'.e  butinc-is  is  the 
p-  ..  p-.«ential  step  in  the  bnttir'  rf  preserving 
dem(X-rarv  If  we  let  l.vlf  bii'-:rtss  po  down 
In  what  we  are  pleased  "n  rii;  n  'r'n]  ftT-r"^ 
to  defend  democracy,  'Af-  '•hi!:  '.e'  •'::<■  '. >ry 
frundation  cf  democracy  {>  r>!i  The  total 
effort  Will  result  m  a  total  e-  veri.mrnt 

Little  husinrssmen  *h.  l';ic!pr-  of  local 
communities,  profcsslc  i:  li  mfii  and  workers 
W;  fiHcy  that  thrir  p.i.-':culHr  areas  can 
beiit  l^.t  from  the  exper.tl:tu;  e-^  m  those  areas 
of  Government  deflcts  are  rl'.sing  their  eyes 
to  one  of  the  most  funriamen-al  ;f  all  eco- 
nomic facts,  namely,  tl.at  deb";  car.  be  paid 
off  only  by  production.  It  i.-  'hi-  t;.'.:.cs  th..*: 
men  do.  the  thuics  that  mi  i:  mak'\  ti.o 
things  tb.at  men  rt'  '.v  ar.d  pr  dure  tli.it  tcn- 
stltute  the  ii-.come  of  a  picpie  not  tr.e  loans 
that  governm.eT.t  n.ak'-  out  of  ar.  .-v  t- 
growlng  deficit 

An  economic  sy.'-tern  tliat  is  b-.alt  upon 
the  concentrated  product un  of  the  instru- 
ments of  warfare  is  like  a  hoii-^e  built  upon 
tlie  s.ir.cls,  >-rnuse  when  we  case  'o  manu- 
factuie  the  maol"iines  of  destruetion  we  shill 
be  C!  iifn  nred  wrh  ai:  er<incni:r  en.-:-  ira  re 
terrible  th:in  ar.v  we  !',ave  been  cblit;' d  to 
eiuiure 


E(  <1.Vi.'N!:C    SysFF-M     MO-T     BV     F^FF, 

f— e:  •;..':     'l.irefore.  if  we   btiieve   In 
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a  '.r.e  cc  i.   :r.y  ra-h-r  than  in  one  which  is 

!  :n:;;.ited  by  ce:i':.;:  p  '.I'lcal  power,  that 
we  -h  uld  ronrei.T.oe  ur  attention  now 
upcn  -tiir.n'..:' .:-:_•  Mo  p;.  tii;,'':,  r.  :  the  raw 
materia'.-  ii.-^o'lt  c'.  t-y  c ;',;'.;. ,r.  '.r.cl-as'yy  More 
ini;'ort.tnt  t  v>  n  •!ia:i  tii.i'  we  must  make  up 
t-ur  mii.d-  to  pu*  t!.e  cit  mcc:  atic  principle  to 
w.rk  .11  al!  (CLIO  :r..'~  :■',;, irv.zations.  Eco- 
n(  iiiic  t;  '\t;  r.ii.' Ti" ,  ;ik>  ;o  'i*ioa!  government, 
must  proorecl  :r   m  fi>  .  d   m 

We  caiin.,t  hi  pe  to  h.ave  arbitrary  eco- 
n<  nnc  poutr  .ii  d  d^  ni  :era'.;c  pohtic.il  power 
exi-t  side  bv  -.de  One  or  the  otlur  mu-t 
go  Hitler  m  0.  niooete  uiider-'aiiduifc;  of 
this  fiKt  li.is  .Hire  ui. ltd  his  ch  tPr!ii.i..iilon  to 
Join  tc -noiiuc  and  po'iitica;  powtr  in. dor  one 
arbitiary    d.ctator, 

Ii  '.ve  of  America  believe  in  tlu  principles, 
wh.cii  fiom  childhood  we  ha\e  recited,  ef  a 
free  ti  \  em  .i.eiit  arid  a  fiae  econi.my,  •luii 
we  ha'.e  n^  clii^ice  but  ti.  make  certain  tliat 
econoniic  oigaiiizaticn-  art  deiiu^raiic  in  a'.l 
their  f(  nns  and  that  whether  they  are  cr- 
gaii/atior.s  jf  capit.il  or  labor,  tluy  cannot 
be  perniittcd  to  take  unto  them.^eives  the 
pt'Aer  or  authority  u>  subordinate  ".he  pub- 
lic mil  ;est. 


An  Eminent  Catholic  Looks  at  Russia 


Thur.\dav  .Vo.>-n;f)(r  «  'translative  day  of 
Movday.  October  27 >.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    ERNEST    LINDLEY 


Mr  HILI,.  Mr  President.  I  a>k  unani- 
moii.-^  ct^nsent  to  ha-.e  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  ihe  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

'   F    .\I  AB.\MA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    ! 


Erne.-t  Lindl-^'v,  printed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Novtmbor  2.  under  the  cap- 
tion "An  enimtnt  Ca'h(3iic  locks  a"  Rus- 
sia." 

There  bem^  no  objco^ticn.  *he  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print ?d  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Pc?t    ol    November 
2.  19411 

An   Emin'fnt  CATir olic   Looks   at  Russia 
iBy  Erntst  Lindley) 

.■\  -liarp  distinction  between  the  Catholic 
attitude  toward  r-nimunism  and  the  ques- 
tion of  aid  to  Ri-  .  1  is  made  by  Archbishop 
John  T  McNichola.s.  of  Cincinnati.  In  his  lat- 
est pastoral  The  pastoral  was  issued  as  an 
answer  to  the  perplexity  of  both  laymen  and 
priests  concerning  the  Russian  situation.  It 
is  based  squarely  on  the  controlling  Catholic 
document  on  this  subject,  the  encyclical  en 
atheistic  communism,  issued  in  1937  by  the 
la'e  P(  pe  Pius  XI 

Analy7.i:ig  av.6  f;u  ting  this  encyclical,  Arch- 
bishop McNicholas  points  cut  that  the  late 
pontiff  clearly  di!Terentiat«  d  between  atheistic 
communism  and  the  Russian  people.  His 
condemiiat.Gii  of  atheism  necessarily  was 
cru'-hing  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  time. 

Pope  Pius  XI  admonished  the  faithful  that 
In  their  localities  there  could  be  "no  coopera- 
tion with  Cammunists.  not  even  In  affairs 
that  were  apparently  In  tiated  to  promote 
l.umanitarian  interests  or  to  advance  lauda- 
ble movements  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Christian  .spirit  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
church.'  ■'  For  the  Communists  would  take 
advantage  of  such  collaboration  to  further  the 
success  of  their  own  caa-e  (This  was  a  good 
piece  of  advice,  which  many  non-Catholic 
liberals  might  prcfiiably  have  taken.) 

But  the  late  Pope  was  not  laying  down  a 
course  of  action  governing  cur  country  and 
all  other  countries  regarding  every  future 
circumstance  whatsoever,  especially  in  a  war 
of  defen.se.  T  )  say  that  he  was.  Archbishop 
McNicholas  finds,  is  extreme  and.  indeed, 
unfair  to  the  nicmcry  of  the  glorious  pontiff. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  RUSSIA 

In  a  sentence  set  apart  as  a  paragraph, 
Archbishop  McNicholas  thus  admonishes  his 
flock.  "We  must  not  forget",  that  the  suffering 
and  persecuted  people  of  Russia,  deprived  of 
freedom  and  put  in  bondage,  have  still  some 
riithts  ■■ 

In  1922  Pcpe  P;\i-  XI.  he  recalls,  sent  a 
relief  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  aid 
the  Russian  people,  even  though  in  the  same 
year  he  condemned  atheistic  communism  in 
a  special  allocution. 

Th'>  is  the  vitally  Important  conclusion  of 
Arclibishop  McNicholas'  analysis: 

"In  attempting  to  clarify  the  words  of  Pope 
Pius  XI  recardmg  paraeraph  58  of  atheistic 
comraunisni.  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  the 
domain  of  politics  But  we  do  say  most 
positively,  after  studying  the  words  and  the 
mind  of  Pope  Piu?  XI.  that  this  paragraph 
was  not  given  as  a  moral  direction  to  govern- 
ment? rrcordi.  o  .^id  or  refusal  of  aid  to  Rus- 
sia in  cast  f  ,i  Aar  of  defense.  The  same 
must  be  s;od  rto-i.rdmg  d.plomatic  relations 
with  Ru.-si.i  ■■ 

This  analysis  removed  all  ground  for  objec- 
tion bv  Catholics  on  moral  grounds  to  any  or 
all  aid  ih.\^  xh:?  or  any  other  country  can 
give  the  Soviet  L'nion  under  present  circum- 
stances .As  a  bishop  addressing  his  flock,  and 
net  wlshmc:  to  intrude  on  the  field  of  politics, 
Archbishop  McNicholas  does  not  assert  that 
a'ri  to  Russia  should  or  should  not  be  given. 
Thi-  Is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
sectilar  authorities  at  the  helm  f  the  Nation. 
He  aeks  earnest  prayers  "that  God  may  guide 
the  c.Tlcials  of  our  country  so  that  they  m,ay 
An  what  is  best  for  our  cui7ens  and  for  the 
peace  and  restoration  of  a  shattf^red  and  war- 
mad  world  " 

NO     BARRIER      TO      AID 

But.  he  m..kes  d.  ubly  and  tr<  ^^ly  plain, 
there  is  nc  barrier  sanctioned  by  the  Cathclio 


Church  l>o  the  extension  of  the  fullest  aid  to 
the  Soviit  Union  in  Its  defense  against  the 
Nazi  InvRder.  On  the  contrary,  he  implies 
strongly  [that  the  moral  sanction  is  on  the 
side  of  lelp  to  a  people  who.  misled  and 
oppressed  as  they  are  by  the  Communists, 
are  defending  their  homes  and  their  lives 
against   u   satanic    Invader. 

ArchbUhop  McNicholas  quickly  disposes  of 
any  claiii  the  Nazis  may  make  to  be  holy 
crusaderi.  by  reference  to  Pope  Pius  XIs  let- 
ter to  Germany  of  March  14.  1937.  Quoting 
the  archbishop,  the  pcntifT  "clearly  and  cou- 
rageouslj  disclosed  to  the  whole  world  the 
horrors  and  aberrations  of  nazl-ism;  the 
denial  of  God;  the  failuie  to  keep  agreements; 
the  deifi-ation  of  the  Reich;  the  usurpation 
of  the  pcwers  that  belong  to  God.  to  religion, 
to  parents;  the  falsification  of  Christian 
terminol  )gy:  the  betrayal  of  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  objective  morality;  the  rejection  of 
the  God -given  rights  that  belong  to  every 
man  as  il  human  being." 

As  in  his  encyclical  on  communism,  the 
Pope  dreU'  a  distinction  between  government 
and  people;  but  "with  all  the  force  of  his 
strong  cHaracter.  revealed  nazi-ism  to  the 
world  for  what  it  truly  is— a  godless  tyrant 
aroused,  whoi.ly  untrustworthy,  destroying 
ruthlessl  ,•  and  with  murderous  brutality.  In 
the  words  of  the  Pope,  "the  machinations  (of 
nazi-ism  from  the  beginning  had  no  other 
aim  thai  a  war  of  extermination"  (of  the 
church).' 

WOULD    HELP    PRESIDENT 

The  Interpretations  of  Archbishop  Mc- 
Nicholas, If  generally  accepted,  would  remove 
one  of  ti  e  most  bothersome  handicaps  to  the 
direction  of  the  national  policy  by  the  Presi- 
dent wit:  1  an  eye  solely  to  the  "security  of  cur 
Nation  aid  of  our  way  of  life,  including  free- 
dom of  religion.  It  would  sim.plify  our  rela- 
tions witn  the  Latin-American  nations,  where 
Catholicism  predominates.  It  would  make  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  try  to  show  that  the 
Nazis  ar«  even  more  hostile  to  religious  free- 
dom  than  the  Communists  are. 

Shortly  after  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Russia, 
Bishop  .luseph  P.  Hurley,  of  Bt.  Augustine, 
sought  t)  pave  the  way  for  aid  to  Russia  by 
bluntly  leclaring  that  the  Nazi  regime  is 
enemy  ]  lo.  1  of  America  and  the  world. 
Bishop  lurley  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  personal  protege  of  the  present  Pope, 
Pius  XH,  having  served  under  him  in  the 
Papal  Se:retariat  of  State  for  12  years. 

Critics  said  that  Bishop  Hurley  could  not 
substitule  his  case  by  binding  utterances 
froln  the  Vatican.  Now  Archbishop  McNich- 
olas. res  Ing  his  argument  entirely  on  the 
still  conirolling  encyclicals  of  the  present 
Popes  piedecessor.  Pius  XI,  has  cleared  the 
moral  a4d   intellectual   way   for  such  aid  to 


Russia  ai 
to  give. 


the  President  considers  it  necessary 


Repeal  of  Neutrality  Prohibitions 

I         

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

Or     L) 1 1- A  vv  A K  t 

IN  THE  fcENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Thursdctj,  November    6    (legislative   day 
of  Monday.  October  27),  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON      WILLIAM     H. 
SMATHERS,   OF   NEW    JERSEY 


Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printecJ  in  the 
Appen(jix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  address  in  support  of  the  repeal 


AprKXDix  To  THK  ('( 'X( ;!:i-:ssi(ixAi,  t:iA'(M:i) 


Arm  I 


of  the  neutrality  prohibitions  delivered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  SM.^THERS]  over  Radio  Station 
WBAB.  in  Atlantic  Citv.  N.  J.,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  November  1.  1941. 

There  being  no  otjection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  scme- 
where,  I  believe,  it  Is:  said  in  legend  that 
he  TTho  turns  his  back  on  the  truth,  he  who 
refuses  to  listen  to  fains,  he  who  insists  on 
remaining  in  the  dark,  perishes  by  his  own 
ignorance  I  h.-'pe,  therefore,  that  my 
fellow  citizens,  who  ar^  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  wlU  ease  down  in  a  comfortable 
chair  and  listen  to  a  few  facts  that  I  want 
to  relate  to  you. 

We  have  in  this  county  an  election  for 
county  offices  In  a  few  days  There  is  no  one 
in  the  State  who  doubts  that  Governor 
Edison,  the  States  Governor,  is  doing  a  great 
Job  In  bringing  to  the  people  cf  the  State 
better  government,  greater  efficiency  by  pub- 
lic officials,  and  greater  economy  in  the 
administration  of  our  government.  No  one 
will  dispute  that  Governor  Edison  Is  giving 
to  the  State  an  honest  administration  of  the 
State's  a^alrs.  This  being  so.  the  Governor 
needs  help  In  his  ^earnest  and  sincere  at- 
tempt to  give  you  better  government.  Up  wo 
the  present  time,  he  has  had  little  or  no  help, 
or  encouragement .  from  the  Republican 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  If 
j-ou  want  him  to  succeed  in  giving  you  and 
your  State  better  government,  then  you  oucht 
tc  make  it  your  business,  in  the  approaching 
election,  to  give  him  help,  to  give  him  men 
who  will  not  oppose  him.  but  men  who  will 
cooperate  with  him  in  his  effort  to  give  you 
better  government  in  this  State. 

The  Democratic  Party  offers  for  your  con- 
sideration as  candidates  .or  the  assembly 
two  fine,  clean,  honest.  Intelligent,  upstand- 
ing young  men.  who  are  pledged  to  cooperate 
and  support  the  Governor  One  is  young 
Dan  Bell,  and  the  other  is  Ed  Baker— two 
young  lawyers  who  stand  high  in -the  com- 
munity and  wh*.  If  elected  to  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly,  will  pitch  in  with  Governor  Edison 
and  help  give  you  the  kind  of  honest,  efficient. 
and  economical  State  gtiveinment  that  you 
are  entitled  to  have.  So.  If  you  want  to  serve 
your  State,  yourself,  ard  y<iur  own  interest. 
I  urge  you  to  go  out  next  Tuesday  and  vote 
for  the  Democratic  assemblymen  to  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature. 

We  also  have  a  contest  for  sheriff  of  Atlantic 
County,  and  Atlantic  County  needs  a  new 
sheriff  outfit  Hedges,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, promises  to  clean  out  the  drones  and 
the  paddPd  list  of  employees  in  the  sheriff's 
office  and  to  cut  the  expenses  of  that  office 
in  half.  I  believe  he  will  do  it.  Let  s  give 
him  a  chance. 

Dr.  Lew  Walters  will  also  make  a  great 
coroner  for  Atlantic  County.  Vote  the  Dtmo- 
cratic  candidates  into  office  and  thereby  im- 
prove your  county  and  State  governments. 

This  Nation  and  the  entire  world  is  passing 
through  a  great  crisis.  Thi*^  being  the  case, 
I  want  to  talk  to  the  people  of  my  county 
tonight  on  the  subject  cf  the  Nation  s  foreign 
policy. 

Five  years  ago  this  fall  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me  to  the  Unlt<  d  States  Sen- 
ate. I  went  there  plerlged  to  support  the 
principles  and  policie."  oi  our  President.  That 
I  have  done  faithfully  and  unflinchingly; 
that  I  did  cheerfully  and  proudly;  that  I 
would  do  again  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  supported  the  President's  remedies  for 
curing  the  lingering  pains  of  the  most  stub- 
born and  prolonged  depression  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed — and  ore  which,  mind  you. 
the  wise  Republicans  and  the  erudite  Hoover- 
Ites  had  struggled  with  In  vain  and  aban- 
doned in  despair.  All  cf  the  Presidents  de- 
pression measures  I  voted  fcr  because  I  had 
implicit  faith  in  the  President's  superior 
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Judcment  and  fearless  leadership.  And  be- 
sides. I  could  re:  think  of  nor  did  1  hear  of 
any  better  remedies  than  those  proposed  by 
the  President  being  cffered  by  anyone  else. 
Time  and  events  have  flnce  shown  that  the 
Presidents  remedies,  while  not  all  perfect, 
were  yet  the  soundest  and  the  best  to  meet 
the  sudden  emergencies  of  that  time  Of 
course,  there  were  mistakes  here  and  there, 
OS  IS  always  the  case  with  men  of  action  and 
courage  when  dealing  with  difficult  and  un- 
precedented problems. 

In  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasciis. 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  followed  and- 
supponed  the  President's  remedies  for  social 
reforms — remedies  designed  to  improve  in 
particular  the  conditions  of  the  laboring 
man  and  the  farmers  and  in  general  for  the 
Improvement  and  betterment  of  the  living 
conditions  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes — 
not  forgetting  the  forgotten  man.  When  we 
had  about  worked  our  weary  way  up  and 
out  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  depression  of 
all  times,  and  began  to  see  the  light  of  day 
and  to  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  a  brighter  and 
better  social  order  in  America,  along  came 
from  abroad  the  dreaded  and  destructive  dic- 
tator war.  We  hated  it;  all  of  us  hated  all 
of  it  We  wanted  no  pan  of  it.  We  had 
been  badly  burned  once  before  by  the  flames 
of  a  European  war;  so  we  did  everything, 
tried  everything,  to  confine  the  conflacratlon 
to  the  other  side  of  the  broad  Atlantic  We 
tried  neutrality:  we  tried  embargoes  eva- 
sions, equivocations.  We  discontinued  Euro- 
pean commerce  and  trade  We  denied  Eng- 
land and  France  cash  and  credit.  We  called 
home  our  merchant  marine.  We  isolated  cur- 
selves.  We  Insulated  our  shores.  For  a  long 
while  we  stood  stupidly  gazing  and  gaping 
from  afar  at  the  death  and  devastation  left 
in  the  wake  of  the  strxitting  dictators  as  they 
marched  across  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
looting,  plundering,  enslaving. 

Gradually,  however.  Americans  began  to 
awaken  (some  are  still  asleep);  and  as  they 
awoke  they  began  to  hate  an  I  fear  the  dic- 
tators of  Europe,  and  to  realize  that  their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  America  as  their  ultimate 
goal.  But  we  dared  not  criticize  them  or 
offend  them  So  we  appeased  them,  and 
thereby  we  emboldened  and  encouraged  them 
the  more  On  the  other  hand,  we  keenly 
sympathized  with  the  Allies,  but  we  were 
too  timid  to  express  our  sympathy  or  give 
them  openly  any  comfort  or  support.  Thus, 
my  friends,  we  weakened  their  morale  and 
enfeebled   their  resistance. 

In  fact  and  truth,  we  were  too  intelligent 
to  remain  indifferent  any  Icmger;  yet  we  were 
too  craven  to  take  a  positive  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  So.  unchecked  and 
unrestrained,  this  fire  and  flame  of  the  dic- 
tator leaped  from  city  to  city,  nation  to  na- 
tion, continent  to  continent — the  sparks  of 
which  flew  so  far  as  to  fall  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  Central  and  South  America 
revolts  began  to  break  out.  and  stern  meas- 
ures had  to  be  resorted  to.  to  put  them  down. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  warehouses, 
storehouses,  wharves,  and  docks  laden  wiih 
supplies  and  armaments  were  suddenly  de- 
stroyed by  mysterious  fires  and  explosions. 
Strikes  multiplied  in  the  defense  plants 
Military  secrets  and  plans  were  stolen  and 
sent  abroad.  By  such  despicable  dictator 
tactics,  the  American  people  Anally  realized 
that  these  dictators  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
that  this  was  no  European  war  In  which 
America  had  no  interest  or  reason  to  Inter- 
vene, but  a  world  conflict  from  which  we 
could  net  possibly  escape. 

And  so.  my  friends,  while  America  wandered 
In  the  wilderness  of  appeasement,  inaction, 
and  Isolationism,  she  was  also  wasting  huge 
sums  of  money  and  precious  time  and  ma- 
terials. During  that  crucial  period,  history 
was  made  In  America,  of  a  character,  not 
creditable  to  the  sons  and  daughters  cf  Valley 
Forge,  because  America  hesitated,  debated, 
and  divided  on  her  attitude  toward  a  world 
confl^ict,   which   not   only   Involved   hex   cwa 


life  and  llbertlt-s  but  the  life  and  llbet:.t^  ^f 
the  entire  civilized  world 

But.  through  all  the  fright  and  hv.<teri«  — 
through  all  the  chncs  and  confusicn — 
through  all  the  indeciMin  and  irreivlution — 
tlircugh  all  the  death  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  mighty  dictators — th«re  have  b*'en. 
and  still  are.  Just  two  men  in  the  whole 
world— world  leaders — who  are  neither  fixjled 
by.  nor  afraid  of.  the  buUylnc  dictators  One 
was  the  inimitable  and  Invincible  Wln.-^ton 
Churchill.  Had  his  advice  and  warnlnRs  been 
heeded.  Europe's  magniflceiit  cities  and  build- 
ings would  not  today  be  reducod  to  ashes  and 
ruins  Neither  would  her  peuceful  and  Ub- 
erty-lovinji  people  be  reduced)  to  stanatton 
and  slavery. 

In  like  manner  If  ttae  advlcq  and  warnincs 
of  the  other  great  and  fearless  leader — Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt— had  been  hfreded.  the  de- 
structive dictators  would  have  been  quaran- 
tined and  imprisoned  In  their  own  lands, 
long  belore  they  became  a  world  menace,  and 
long  before  thi  y  began  to  botnb  and  blitz- 
krieu  Europe  to  her  knees  and  to  her  death. 
But  when  these  warnings  wei-*  given,  before 
the  storm  broke,  the  Charabel-lalns  were  In 
power  In  England  They  kne*w  it  all;  they 
could  be  told  nothing.  So  thty  decried  and 
ridiculed  the  advice  and  warniiSKs  of  Winston 
Churchill.  With  th(»  result  that  today  poor 
Chamberlain  is  m  his  grave,  and  the  proud 
people  of  England  are  sleeping  In  basements 
and  In  bomb  shelters  | 

Likewise.  In  America,  the  Chamberlaliia 
were  in  power  when  President  Rocspvelt  first 
began  ♦  i  warn  the  American  people  ot  the 
dictator  menace  Like  the  Chamberlains  of 
England,  the  Chamberlains  (t  America  had 
Inside  information  (not  available  even  to 
the  Piesldent)  about  dictator  ambitions 
and  dictator  Intentions.  They  a.'^sured  Amer- 
ica there  would  be  no  World  War  No.  2.  Th.  y 
knew  It  all;  they  would  be  told  cothing  They 
had  learned  nothing  from  the  la>t  war  or 
since  the  last  war;  neither  have  they  learned 
anything  from  the  present  war,,  nor  from  the 
plight  of  Belgium.  Holland,  and  France 
These  false  p.  ophels  are  the  Isolationists  of 
today.  j 

It  was  the  isolationist  of  thle  bygone  daya 
(together  with  their  predecessol-s  In  thouehtl 
that  brought  about  the  untltnely  death  of 
the  Immortal  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  sabo- 
tage of  the  Leamie  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Court  The  Isclatlonlst  of  that  day  forced 
America  and  her  Allies  to  disarm  before  the 
European  pence  was.  or  could  be.  established 
under  the  League  of  Nations;  and  with  dis- 
armament and  Incidental  UlipreparedneM, 
America  and  her  Allies  were  prevented  from 
stopping  the  sfK-ond  World  War  before  It 
began  to  engulf  our  own  Nation. 

To  the  Isolationist  war  is  mone  terrible  than 
death — more  terrible  than  dishonor  or  defeat. 
To  the  isolationist  peace  Is  the  sweetest  and 
mo*t  powerful  thing  on  earth.  May  I  re- 
mind them,  however,  .hat  p*ace  is  not  as 
vital  as  security — peace  may  be  temporarily 
lost  and  regained;  whereas  If  we  lose  our 
security — our  oceanic  securlty-^we  can  never 
restore  It.  France,  my  frlen^?".  has  peace. 
What  about  her  security''  The  peace  of 
death  Is  all  the  peace  that  Prnace  has — peace 
where  100  innocent  Frenchmen  at  a  time  are 
gathered  up  and  murdered  fbr  an  offense 
they  did  not  commit.  Shame  Cn  the  man  or 
the  nation  who  will  mention  the  wcrd  "peace" 
In  the  face  of  such  degrading,  revolting,  and 
Inhuman  crimes 

The  Isolationist  of  today  proposes  that 
the  best  way  to  end  World  Wat  No.  2.  and  to 
establish  peace  and  prosperity  at  home  and 
abroad  Is  to  withdraw  all  aid  from  England, 
China.  Ru.ssla,  and  other  oppressed  nations 
and  advise  them  to  surrender  to  a  negotiated 
peace — whereby  they  become  tbe  vassals  and 
slaves  of  the  dictators.  Theti  th^y  would 
have  us.  as  fearless,  courageolis  Americans, 
sneak  Into  our  own  hemes,  Ifjck  the  c  r^ 
pull  down   tbe  shades,  crawl  into  bed    p:.:i 
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thp  covors  \ip  over  mir  hrnds  njid  wai^  and 
hoj)p.  that  the  dic'ators  will  !i  it  war.*  us — 
will  not  fl;:<l  us.  will  not  mtile-'  f  ur  peace- 
lul  slumbtT — while  we  -c!re  ini  'hit  we  are 
hA-.r  ^-• 

Do  not  h'-r   ir.r  ai'.i: : 
Isi.lat;!  Ill  >t  f:v   >m.inri 
th.tt    Pvf>::l'--.'    U  ■:  -c■^ 
t  iMt  ;on     a;  t'     ;•  a  ;.  :.^ 
T!;f:e  are   f.".  ;  sc!.    >  N 


•  1  my  1:  eixl-.  by  'he 
.:iv'  ::  .".1  W.ihhiiiijt.-n. 
;r  ai.ci  'h.'^  admiiiis- 
■  ■>  c"  'ir.'ry  to  war 
.f  '!..:'i^h-— two  poli- 
M:.'  r.  tocliv  a!!d  for 
ti.f  past  2  ytv.rs  One  repre-^er.t-.'d  by  the 
adininlfetiat.i.i!  is  thf  atlirnia'ivi-  j).  key  i.f 
do  somethint;.  d;  a:.\  ti..:.;;.  cl  i  e-, a  r\  il.ii.^  •  j 
arm  ourselves.  pr«pa.:-o  osir^ilv.'S  to  d^iii.d 
ourselves  ac:ai!'.sf  aL'crr--:n:i  At.t!  th.e  ';t!irr 
jKilicy — a  policy  of  nega*;  :-.  -  v  ••rp>rv.rri:\  bv 
The  l.srlnt!oni«:t  Is  the  P'  '.:r-.  r,;  ri  i  i.ntn.i-g 
Cry    "a<  t 


m-.^ai^er    numlii 

this  country  b»^ 

If   that    kind    .if   do-iu-t! 

prevailed   :n  W;  .-hmeton 


.<  t    if    'a;i"    e'.iiy    i;n.e    ai.yb  tiy    pro- 
[)■  -e-,  an',  tb.ir.ki,  but  do  l.o"l.;i:g 

WSiy.  th(-t'  Lsnlationlsts,  lartifs  ar.d  c-ntle- 
men.  led  by  V'.\NDFNrF::G  Whfeier  Nyf  e'c  . 
within  the  l.i^t  vear  ar.ct  a  half,  Vi  ted  aj, ■..•-.-;• 
inrreasmg  tr.e  NaV  :.  <  a;r  t  :re  t  ;  'I'.e 
.'f  6  f)"0  pl.n.ts  W-i;!c;::  t 
1  a  s'Ar't  p:  efi;ia:;it':-,?  todav 
n  '  le.ifie:--h;p  had 
If  tl'.>'-.e  n-.en  a;e 
not  <i>-n  .r.\  ■k--':..'d  by  the  l:.;'.t  <  .f  nu-n 
and  th.p  sh  a  k  n:  traKcdy.  wa  n;av  exiar* 
soon  the  appearance.  In  the  Unit,  d  S"  .t  « 
Senate,  of  the  rirculation  of  another  i:.- 
fani  'U~  ri  '::  !-  hm  resolution  to  embi;:,i  ^ 
tb.i-    ;,(■-'-■.'  ;:■    (  '  ,rts    of    the    Nation'-    Ch;e; 

Th'-  »'  r'.d  t.  dav  exhibit.-  tl:e  -.id  story, 
t!;--  calarnit.  11-  cf  i-.stqiiences  t  .t  a  doctrine 
whi  re  peace  lovers  faik-d  t  <  permit  their 
in'elaijence  to  awakea-  f -i;!"!  to  perceive. 
inr:!  r  was  t^o  late — t:  ia:c  (x.iniple-  v'f 
which  are  fMund  in  srrirken.  !;,riiT'.-  .^f  Eu- 
ri;pe  today  Ii:  thti  f.icr  •  f  tha-p  t:ajedi:s. 
anv  :("einnt  tu  prop.i^.mdi/e  tl.e  ie-s-;:.- 
forrr.e<l  citizenship,  by  creatine:  d;.<trn-*  if 
t!;e  Fxec-./lve  hr.anch  !s  a  bar.eful  p>r.,iv 
thi'  ha-  b'  -'.e  b-.-'er  fruit  m  Kurrpe;  and 
wl.-TP'.fr  p: . II  •;rr(!  'he  hewildfred  pennlp 
t.)    fm.d    thi'mseivt-   en-l.tved 


!..( ■.  e    au  ik-  i.tal 
and   '.11  cliai.MS. 

V]:'-~e   i-olationist.'!.   n.^    frier.d- 


ire 


:.'ie 


laet 


•A  ar  ;s 


■"e    and  e'.'ervA  l-.ere    - 
init    i:ni\er^al    :n 
rpp.  rtii;. ry      to 
ikne-^.    and    c.  ii- 


f  th.e  w-rld  U 
r-  w.ir  in.inia 
.  n  c;,!!-:er.  mv 
-er,.-;e  atud  pru- 
iTerences,  pre'u- 
-i.ih-v    and    take 


undeclared  m  part.cuiar 
scope—  a'.v.i'tmi;  only  r 
5-tr:ke,  'Alieri  d:-un: an  v. 
f!i-.  -n  .ire  foir.d  to  in-a'.'e  : 

Tile  wl;  le  ci\  Ihza';  n 
tcdav  thr.arened  by  }{.■] 
In  the  face  of  thi.<  i-  a.; 
fnends.  people  of  con.i^.i  :; 
denre  put  aside  political  d 
dices,  and  nc.udi  mic  d;-cu.- 
common  c  i;:;e;l  w.'.li  c  ninvan  pir.se,  Xn  renel 
the  common  dantrer  -  b'ut  r.'t  the  I'-a;:, •■,';.. . 
Ists.  They  wan-t  ta  be  ea'iar.t  n.ii'pins:  and, 
from  their  vote'^  m  c.a.:i::e--  th.<y  w.mt  o-.ir 
Nation  to  be  c.vu'h.t  nap;M!.a  and  def.'n..-e- 
le«^, 

Tl.e:e  cm  be  lai  dai,;>;)'  to  tlu-  in'elhcent 
and  Inquiring  ^mmd.  t;  at  Hitler  is  out  for 
world  domin-ition  i-l.tlt-rs  >^iii;aw  raiders 
are  '-perating  In  the  Atla:  'ic  water-  toda.y, 
sir.kni^;  de'ensele-vs  ni.reli.mt  ,-h,p~  cf 
Panama  and  America  11:=  raiders  are 
eratmi;  in  .I'.ir  ^  .(.  n  deft-i.se  zcn.es.  on 
side  of  th.e  A'lai.tic  He  is  se'tnu  up  se- 
<^-'''  ;•'<;_;■  --atu^i;,-  In  tlu-  Wtsien:  Hemisphere 
a:.d  Icel.ind  He  has  already  cliallcnged  our 
f\n.::.c:.\l  and  e.'onomlc  systems  '  In  a 
speech  delivered  by  Hitler  on  December  10. 
]94''i.  he  Siiid:  "Tao  worlds  are  m  conflict- 
two  philrscphles  of  life— .'ne  of  these  two 
worlds  must  break  a.suiider  "  Hitlers 
marching  lecions  sini:  and  march  to.  tlieir 
favorite  marrh.ini.-  sonr;  "T^xlav,  we  own 
Germany — tv  morrow,   the   whc^le   world  " 

So  'i\  h.eii  y  u  hear  your  well-meaning 
friends  say  that  we  should  keep  out  of  a 
Eurcpoaii  w.\r— that  we  are  meddling  in 
European  aS'airs— that  Hitler's  war  is  none 
of  our  business — you  say  to  your  friend,  'My 
friend,  ycu  are  doing  Hitler's  bidding.      You 


op- 
.his 


are  spreading:  Hi'ler's  prrp.ic-i-.cli  a^,  f^j. 
a.s  I  am  ccr.cern-'d.  ladirs  t.r.r]  ee:.*lf.n;en, 
ai.ybodv  that  will  cnn-;nu'-  to  t.v.k  about 
a  Eur.  .p^-an  war,  wi»h  Hi'ler  =  raiders  sisk- 
ing  our  AnT-rican  .ships,  and  t. iking  American 
live-  1:-,  cur  own  df:'ten<e  zrnas,  on  this  side 
ff  •:•.?  Atlantic,  1?  an  enemy  of  his  own 
c.'tm'ry  ■'  Th-tse  ■lAho  speak  the  mind  of 
Hitler,  wiio  Jn;n  in  the  Germ-in  press  attack 
en  our  Presidf^nt  and  ^n  our  National  Gov- 
ernment,  are  HitK'r  tools.  Hi'lar  Quislings 

and  It  niakC'^;  no  difTerence  whether  they 
i'.re  bem^,'  paid  for  It  or  nar  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  oflfense  is  great 't  wi.en  it  is  done 
under  the  guise  of  "Am.erican  -m,"  and  after 
the  recital  of  a  long  list  of  American  ances- 
tors, than  when  r  is  done  for  hire. 

Lindbergh  and  the  Germ;  n  press  both 
speak  the  mind  of  Hitler.  What  they  say— 
whfther  it's  a  racial  attack  or  an  attack  on 
(  '.ir  Pre-ident— is  Identical.  I'd  like  Lind- 
betgh  to  tell  us— Which  Is  original?— Does 
h.e  supply  the  material  for  the  German  press 
attack'  Or  does  he  take  his  copy  from  the 
German  pre.=s? 

There  Is  only  one  way.  my  friends,  to  stop 
tliKs  Hitler  war  from  coming  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  Is  to  stop  it  on  the 
other  side.  Let's  stop  it.  if  we  can.  by  any 
and  all  acts  of  assistance  to  those  who  are 
re';:~*lncr 

Th.e  I.«at.-e-Lpt.d  Act  epitomized  the  reas- 
sertion  of  Ameiari  ,  mighty  influence  and 
her  lofty  Indep-ncience  in  world  affairs.  By 
the  same  act  America  reestablished  her  tra- 
ditional rit;hts  to  the  freedom  of  the  sea.s 

defended  and  battled  for  by  ever\'  President 
from  Washington  to  WlLson.  The  Lease-Lend 
Act  wa.'  the  fir.st  great  surpri.se— the  first  real 
body  blow- that  America  dealt  Mr  Hitler.  He 
and  his  henchmen  had  surveyed  England's 
dollar  credits — her  wealth— and  had  con- 
cluded that  she  did  not  have  enough  wealth 
to  buv  (Tms  equality  with  Germany,  and  the 
cniy  way  she  could  get  tanks,  planes,  and 
armaments  from  America  w^as  to  buy  them. 
Attain,  my  friends.  Germ.anv  underesti- 
mated—underrated— America,  'who  found 
her  soul,  and,  motivated  by  lofty  Ideals, 
decided  to  give  her  productivity  to  the 
oppressed    nations. 

So  today,  my  friends,  the  first  and  greatest 
menace  to  America  Is  Hitlerism.  The  second 
^•reatest  menace  that  affects  America  today 
:-^  the  .subversive  influence  of  the  Lindberghs 
and  the  Cudahys.  because,  j.s  prominent 
Americans,  they  preach  and  practice  contin- 
ually German  propaganda,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  morale  of  our  American 
-  idiers  and  undermining  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  Government 
and  in  their  Commander  In  Chief.  .  But,  try 
:.^  they  may,  and  have.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
IS  not  to  be  defeated  or  destroj-ed  by  such 
•■-cuttlers"  as  the  Lindberghs,  the  Cudahvs, 
.md  other  isolationists,  whom  history  will 
buy  in  ignominious  oblivion,  while,  on  the 
o-her  hand.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  with  the 
aid  of  Churchill  and  other  fearl:-ss  leaders  of 
t  le  Old  World  and  the  new.  wil  bring  about 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  dictators. 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  these  two 
great  men— Roosevelt  and  Churchill— who 
had  the  vision  to  see  and  the  courage  to 
act.  we  owe  our  security  of  today.  In  the 
hands  of  these  two  great  men  rests  the  future 
of  America,  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  future  of  all  the 
d'-mocracies  throughout  the  world.  Their 
leader.-hip  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where 
we  are  p.-- pared  to  resist  enslavement,  and 
their  continued  leadership  will  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  Hitlerism  and  reestablish 
peace  throughout  the  world — a  peace  based 
on  man's  individual  security,  liberty,  and 
equally— with  a  v'a.ii.ii.ty  to  the  people  of 
any  nation  to  hava  any  fortn  of  government 
tiiey  n\A\  choose,  and  to  pei'mit  the  worship 
of  God  m  any  manner  they  ma,-  desire  To 
tills  leadership  we  pledge  our  fa  ih,  our  con- 
fidence, and  our  full  cooperation. 


Modification  of  Neutrality  Act 

I      

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

a  F 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SMATHERS 

C'  r     N  t  v\     J  t  ; .  i  t.  V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITIED   STATES 


Thursday 


November  6  (legislative  day  of 
Mo7i^ay,  October  27),  1941 


EDITORIALj  FROM    THE    ATLANTIC    CITY 
PRESS 


Mr.  SMOTHERS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanin^ous  consent  to  have  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  my  local  home  town 
newspaper,  the  Atlantic  City  Press, 
under  the  heading  of  "Abilitv  and 
futility." 

This  editiorial  deals  with  the  long  de- 
bate whichi  has  taken  place  on  the  pro- 
posal to  ai^end  the  Neutrality  Act.  It 
points  out  that  the  argument  on  both 
sides  of  thjp  pending  joint  resolution  is 
the  same  Argument  that  we  have  had 
for  the  pa$t  2  years  on  the  question  of 
lifting  the  Embargo,  the  Lease-Lend  Act, 
the  Draft  Ajct.  the  Extension  of  the  Draft 
Act.  and  s(j  forth,  and  so  forth. 

It  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
the  Senate!  gallery  and  the  American 
people  are  getting  nothing  but  repetition 
on  both  siiies.  It  also  points  out  that 
never  in  th?  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate  has  one  Senator  risen  to  his  feet 
and  said  that  by  reason  of  the  argument 
advanced  l>y  some  other  Senator— his 
oratory,  hi;  eloquence,  and  his  reason- 
ins— he  WIS  convinced  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  he  was  going  to  change 
his  mind. 

The  editorial  states  that  the  debates 
are  just  parts  of  a  shew  that  the  Sen- 
ators put  oi  for  ^'back-home"  consump- 
tion: and  it  concludes  that  if  the  Sen- 
ators only  realized  it.  the  sentiment  of 
most  peopi'  could  be  expressed  In  one 
sentence— the  closing  sentence  of  the 
editorial— "I  :ut  the  cackle  and  get  on 
with  the  vo  e!" 

I  wish  to  have  this  editorial  publi.^hed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me  that  I  whole- 
heartedly eidorse  and  approve  the  wis- 
dom and  tr  .ith  expressed  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orderec  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlantic  City  Press  J 

iBILfTY  AND  FXTILITT 

The  grave  and  reverent  Senators  of  the 
United  States  were  in  session.  One  of  the 
biggest  quesions  of  this  critical  period  in 
American  history  was  to  be  voted  on:  Shall 
the  neutralit  ,•  laws  be  abrogated  so  the  Pres- 
ident can  ore  er  the  arming  of  merchant  ships 
and  allow  thfcse  vessels  to  sail  to  any  port  of 
the  seven  seak.  Hitler  or  no  Hitler? 

One  speaker  against  modification  of  the 
law  was  Senaior  Robert  A  Taft.  of  Ohio,  one 
of  the  chief  [contenders  for  the  Republican 
nomination  flor  President  last  year.  The  oc- 
casion was  a  grave  one,  the  subject  an  enor- 
mously important  one.  the  speaker  a  man  of 
ability.  Yet  all  afternoon  there  had  been 
difficulty  in  securing  a  quorum.    At  one  i.me 
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during  his  discourse  only  15  out  of  96  Mem- 
bers were  in  their  seat.s.  Of  these,  some  read 
newspapers  and  rattled  them,  some  wrote 
letters,  some  whisptrtd  to  their  neighbors. 
Very  few  actually  listened 

This  proved  what  most  observfrs  in  Wash- 
ington know — Senate  debates  are  pretty 
much  futile.  Tlie  talks  are  mostly  for  the 
"Record,  so  the  speaker's  words  may  be  read 
by  the  folks  back  home.  Speeches  are  aimed 
at  the  constituents.  Senators  do  not  expect 
or  hope  to  convert  any  of  their  fellcw  Sena- 
tors It  Is  very  seldom  if  ever,  that  any  con- 
versions have  been  retorded  regarding  really 
big  questions.  It  would  be  surprising  ii 
some  Senator  arose  and  said; 

"I  was  dead  against  this  bill,  but  the  elo- 
quence of  the  able  Senator,  the  cogency  of 
his  argument,  the  skill  of  his  reasoning,  the 
marshaling  of  his  facis  have  conv.nced  me 
that  he  is  right  and  that  I  have  been  wrong. 
I  shall  change  my  vot€  from  nay  to  yea." 

Debates  do  not  change  votes,  no  matter 
how  well  some  of  them  read  in  cold  print. 
Tliey  are  just  parts  of  t.he  show  the  Senators 
put  on. 

On  matters  dealing  with  the  Government's 
foreign  policy.  Senators  on  both  sides  have 
been  repeating  themselves  every  time  'a  bill 
came  up.  They  bored  each  other  with  the 
same  eld  arguments.  They  pointed  with 
pride  or  they  eyed  with  alarm — according  to 
the  way  the  question  looked  Tliey  killed 
precious  time  when  time  was  of  the  essence 
in  many  matters 

If  the  Senators  only  realized  it.  the  senti- 
ment of  most -people  could  be  expressed  in 
one  sentence: 

"Cut  the  cackle  and  get  on  with  the  vote." 


The  Mission  of  the  Nsvv 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


"■■F 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

<  .F   ai.ai;a:.ja 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF    rAE  UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  November  <>  deoiSlativc  day  of 
Monday.  October  27),  1941 


ARTK  IE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


^^  Hil  !  M:  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  published  in  th-?  Wa.'-hington  Post 
of  this  morning,  captioned  "The  mission 
of  the  Navy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Pest  of  Novemt>er  6. 
19411 

TODAY     AND     TOMORROW — THE     MISSION     OF     THE 
NAVY 

(By  Walter  Lippm.ann) 
With  the  casualty  ll£ts  before  him.  no  one 
has  a"  right  to  refuse  to  face  squarely  the 
question  whether  these  American  men  died 
in  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  engaged  in  deliver.ng  supplies  to  the 
British  Islce  and  to  Iceland.  If  this  danger- 
ous mission  is  not  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  the  security  and  independence  of  this 
country,  then  It  ought  never  to  have  been 
undertaken,  and  it  ought  now  to  be  discon- 
tinued. But  if  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, it  is  our  duty  to  Icive  nothing  undone 
which  can  support  the  N  ivy  in  its  mission. 


The  crux  of  the  question  is  wlK-tlur  the 
British  Islci.  the  home  base  of  Uie  British 
Navy,  are  or  are  not  of  vital  importauct  to 
the  defense  cf  America  If  thej-  are  not.  then 
no  matter  how  much  we  may  hate  Hitlet  or 
admire  the  British,  it  would  be  clear  that 
the  President  has  exceeded  the  true  intent  of 
his  constitutional  pi..wers  as  Commander  in 

I  Chief,  which  is  thai  he  must  act  Ui  prevent 
Irreparable  injury  to  the  United  Stales      The 

I  fundamental  questicn.  then,  is  wheilier  ihe 
Conquest  of  Great  Britain  by  submarine  and 
air  blockade  and  then  by  invasion  would 
cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  United 
States.  For  it  is  to  prevent  the  conquest  of 
Britain  that  our  Na\^  is  operating  in  the 
north  Atlantic,  and  it  is  in  this  op<  ration 
thiit  American  ships  have  been  sunk  and 
American  lives  lest  It  was  to  prevent  the 
conquest  of  Britain  in  the  summer  of  IS/iO 
that  we  dispatched  to  England  arms  trom 
our  own  arsenals  For  this  same  purpis-e 
we  transferred  to  Britain  50  destroyers  for 
this  same  purpose  we  passed  the  Lend-Loase 
Act 

Was  It  necessar>'  or  was  it  unnecessary  to 
do  these  things?  if  it  was  necessary,  we 
have  bten  acting  in  ihe  defense  cf  America. 
If  li  was  unneassary,  we  have  been  entan- 
gling ourselves  in  a  war  of  which  the  out- 
come does  not  greatly  concern  u.^.  Thus 
always  we  come  back  to  the  same  funda- 
mental question:  Is  the  preservation  ot  a 
strong  and  friendly  Briti.-h  power  In  the 
Brltiih  Isles  of  vital  importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  reacii  a  char 
Judgment  on  this  question  study  a  map  of 
the  world.  Then  let  him  fix  these  facts  in 
mind:  Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
if=  2.091  miles  from  San  Francisco.  2  406  miles 
from  Dutch  Harbor  in  Aliiska.  4  685  miles 
from  Panama,  5  161  miles  from  Peru,  in 
South  America  We  have  made  in  Hawaii 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  strongest  naval  base 
In  the  world,  and  we  have  stationed  at 
Hawaii  the  most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world 
Is  there  anyone  who  does  not  think  it  of 
vital  importance  to  the  United  Stalts  that 
there  should  exist  more  than  2  000  miles  off 
the  coast  of  California,  nearly  5.000  miles 
from  Panama,  this  stronglwld  of  sea  power? 
Ls  there  anyone  who  would  say  it  wa*  no 
threat  to  America  if  the  Japanese  were  in 
Hawaii?  Would  anyone  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  to  hold 
Hawaii? 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  It  contains  many  islands  The 
distance  from  Newfoundland,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, to  Ireland  is  1.860  miles:  the  Biitlsh  Isles 
are  nearer  to  the  North  American  Continent 
than  Hawaii  is  to  California.  The  distance 
from  Iceland  to  Newfoundland  is  1  440  miles; 
Iceland  is  very  much  nearer  to  North  Amer- 
ica than  is  Hawaii  "Tien  there  are  the  Az  res. 
2  098  miles  from  New  York  to  the  port  of 
Faval,  alx'Ut  the  same  distance  as  from  Hon- 
olulu to  San  Francisco.  Gibraltar,  believe  it 
or  not,  is  actually  nearer  to  Panama  than  is 
Hawaii.  Dakar  is  1.500  miles  from  Brazil, 
whereas  Hawaii  is  over  5  000  miles  from  tlie 
nearest  pK>lnt  in  South  America.  From  the 
Cape  'Verde  Islands  to  northern  Brazil  the 
distance  L«  less  than  from  Hawaii  to  any 
point  In  North  America 

If  Hawaii  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific,  on  what  eround 
can  it  be  argued  that  we  are  not  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Iceland.  Ireland,  Britain,  the  Azores.  Gibral- 
tar. Dakar,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  ether 
Atlantic  islands  are  in  friendly  or  in  hostile 
hands?  If  Japan  would  be  dangerous  at 
Hawaii,  who  will  presume  to  say  that  Nazi 
Germany  would  not  be  dangerous  if  installed 
not  on  one  island  tut  in  a  semicircle  of 
islands  and  strong  pointfi.  all  of  them  nearer 
than  Hawaii? 

We  have  been  told  that  even  If  Nazi  Ger- 
many dominates  these  strategic  points  in  the 
Atlantic    we   can   still    defend   the    Western 


Hemisphere  with  cur  Niiv^  ^nd  a  gotnl  air 
force.  It  IS  uupo«>5ibIe.  we  ai;^  tckl,  lor  Ger- 
many to  c^o^s  the  AtUntic  if  |vkc  are  propel ly 
prepared  to  resist  her.  Thcst  who  say  ihis 
have  ovcrhokett  the  fact  that  South  America 
is  nearer  to  Eurof>e  and  Afrioa  than  it  i*  to 
North  America  Fiom  Triniditil  to  the  i^rgen- 
tine  Is  about  4  tOO  miles.  Thej  distance  is  less 
from  Dakar  to  the  Argentine.  In  deicndiiig 
South  America  it  is  we.  not  a  viclonou.*  Huler. 
who  would  have  the  longer  lint  of  highly  vul- 
nerable sea  conimunlcauons  If.  as  Colonel 
Lindbergh  is  so  fond  of  tclhr^  us.  airplanes 
can  defeat  navies,  then  In  a  wjir  m  the  South 
Atlantic  for  the  defense  of  Sci^th  America  the 
firaiegic  advantage  would  be  greatly  in 
Hi  tiffs  ia\or 

Operating  from  the  Portuguese  and  S|.anish 
islands  and  from  Frciuh  Afric^.  he  could  raid 
our  convoys  to  South  America jfar  more  read- 
ily than  we  could  raid  his  I'pnvoys.  If.  In 
addilon  he  establl-shed  Qui,'-li*g  co  ernments 
at  i-trattgic  poiiits  In  South  Aitierlca.  it  would 
be  far  n  ore  dffltult  for  us  t<i  get  to  South 
America  in  order  to  defend  iti  than  it  is.  let 
us  say,  for  th  -  British  to  get]  to  Egypt  In 
fact,  I  doubt  whether  there  is^  single  Ameil- 
can  naval  officer  who  think.«  Booth  Ameilca 
could  be  defended  if  Great  Etitaln  were  de- 
feated and  Hitler  got  hold  of  »he  Porlugue^e. 
Spanish,  and  French  colonies 

This  IS  what  the  thoe)ting  In  the  Atlantic 
is  about,  and  unless  cur  na\^l  commanders 
have  gone  stark,  biurlng  mad  jwlun  they  tell 
us  that  Uie  Atlantic  cutpctl«iare  as  vital  o 
our  defense  as  is  the  Pacific  cutpost  at  Ha- 
waii, the  naval  war  now  being  fought  In  the 
North  Atlantic  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  defense  of  America         | 

Now  the  men  wlui  are  waglrjg  that  war  are 
taking  the  supreme  risk  because  their  retpon- 
sible  commanders  are  convinced  that  ilieir 
mission  is  of  supreme  Importance.  If  It  is 
not.  Congress  should  refuse  all  naval  appro- 
priations and  compel  the  President  to  order 
the  Navy  to  return  to  port  If  the  mission  is 
Important,  then  the  inie  has  oome  to  support 
It  by  taking  whatever  measur*  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  Navy  to  do  its  Job  at  the  least 
cost  and  m  the  shcrtest  time 

The  Navy  is  better  able  to  |udge  than  are 
the  general  public  oi  WTiters  m  newspapers  or 
even  Congress,  whether  it  is  Wise  or  unw.se. 
practicable  or  impracticable,  necessary  or  un- 
necessary, to  send  American  ships  to  Irelanu 
as  well  as  to  Iceland,  on  this  course  or  on  that 
The  question  for  the  peopl*  to  decide  is 
whether  at  the  saciUice  of  neutrality  they 
wish  to  defend  the  outpost-^  of  the  Americas 
in  the  Atlantic  But  the  strategy  and  Uctics 
of  the  defense  are  naval  questions  wh'ch 
should  not  be  governt  i  by  bn  aniiquated 
Neutrality  Act;  they  should  be  left  to  our 
naval  commanders,  who  are  better  able  to  de- 
cide than  are  St-nators  and  Rej  resentatives 
how  best  to  operate  our  naval  pt;wer  and  in 
what  waters  and  to  what  ports 

And  we  may  be  sure,  sine*  their  profes- 
sional reputations  and  Indeed  their  lives  are 
staked  upon  it.  that  they  wiB  run  no  risks 
which  It  would  not  mere  dingercus  to  re- 
fuse than  to  accent 
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Thursday.  November  €.  1941 

Mr.      HAKKLN      of      Misfcissippi.     Mr. 
Speaker,    on    yesterday    thie    gentk-n;an 
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APPEXDIX  TO  THP:  COXGPK>>ir)XAL  PKCORD 


^  wr.y  ti:e 
:tr  iMurse 
ior  under 
il.i'td  the 


ficin  Cahf'irn:  1  'Mr  F^fiLP!!  :inn'iunc(d 
th.ar  iif  had  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
tile  Rak'^r  Act  with  r»  ft-rence  to  the  di.-- 
tribution  cf  Hetcii  Hetchy  po',vei  in  rA 
the  Yosemitc  Naliona!  P.;:k 

He  gave  a:^■  cne  of  t!:-  :- .  -• 
Governmpnt  should  f  :i  -x  t 
that  the  Secretary  oi  tiu-  ''n> 
a  former  administration  had  v 
]<\\  ;:i  recoRni:iins  the  original  contract, 
li  we  are  going  to  follow  tha*  k'nd  of  pro- 
cedure, we  mi;ght  as  well  t:.)  ba>  k  and 
ratify  the  coniract  made  in.  ci  iinection 
with  T'-apot  Dom*'  by  a  forni>  r  .'^  cretary 
of  'ii''   Interior. 

Ib.is  Hetch  Helchv  I  '  wer  is  for  the 
bcriefir  of  ?h''  peoplp  of  Ca':f.irr.:a  and  not 
for  th.-  b'TV  nr  )f  th"  Parifi-  Ga>  L  Elec- 
t::c  Co.,  ul.ich  I  am  reliably  iriform-'d 
up  !o  O.'tcbn-  20  liad  >pent  $38,224  m 
t;yi:;tr  to  ir-.tlw-n'-f  the  voters  in  San 
f^..inei>t'o  t,,  vo'H  ac.i;ii-i  a  propo>ition 
that  W(,uld  ha',  r  cairi'-d  out  th.e  Hetch 
Hetchy  Act  and  i^'.vm  to  thp  prople  of 
th:it  creat  cry  \':\r  full  beurftt.s  of  Hetcii 
Heteh.y  pi  \vir  a'  t'ne  proper  ratf>.  Wr 
■z  tc   amend    the   Rak-T  Act 


ar-  not  ci'^r.ix 
ju>t  to  sratuy 
Interest. 

Under   permi.>'ion    to    extend    my 


m.iikv  :n 

add:>-.-^  b 
tary    cf    t 
Franei.Ni'ij 
1941 
Th-  ma 


:he  cupidity  of  any  .-t-lfL-^h 

re- 

■'.e  Record,  I  am  inserting  an 
H(^n    H<iroId  L    Ickes.  Secre- 

:•-    IrV-r;.  r.    de;:v.-nd    m    San 
on    Widne-day.    October    29, 


K  Fr : 


•d  to  fallows 
nl;    FAirii 


It  r.t'-.er  t.ike.s  it.uc;;  '  f  .ir.  vx  u~e  to  bring 
me  to  S.o'.  i- :.iiicL''Co.  Any  trip  here,  even  a 
sh'Tt  n:.t>  ,ir,d  notwithstanding  the  (.Kcas'.on, 
CM-.     :■.:'.   b.'    1  p'.f.i-iirf  and  an  inspiration. 

A'.' r.  ■.;_!!  1  have  bef>n  invited  on  former 
(  C'-a.-^  !'.-.  t.  com(»  to  S.i:^.  Francisco,  never 
bi  :  r.  l..i\.  I  fciund  that  my  expected  hosts 
h.Ki  d'.i.v  a  vanli^hlni:  act  I  had  net  in- 
tfi'.ded  t.i  ■  AKe  any  part  in  this  camj-.a-.trn. 
When  the  San  Fr;inci.-ro  Chronicle  a.sked  me 
to  make  a  siateme:.t  I  cieclu.rcl  Bw  ih.en 
the  Cr.ninnttee  tv  Deie.it  th-  P  '.\e:  Buds 
p\ih!:c:y  ch.allenged  me  to  come  r  wm-  clear 
that  a  refu.'jal  \v  uld  be  adverti.sed  as  an 
admission  that  I  had  been  eni;;aged  in  poUtl- 
cal  skullduiiKeiv  I  did  not  care  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  or  the  P...  ;iic  Gas  &  Electric.  Fol- 
lowint;  thi.«  rhalli'.  ^t  Mayer  Ros.si  Invited  me 
to  come.  And  .-e  I  am  iiere  at  the  invitation 
cf  both  sides  However,  It  Is  not  nr.  }ni;n<ise 
to  advise  you  how  to  vote  next  T'ae>day.  but 
merely  to  try  to  lay  seme  cf  tiie  fantastic 
ghosts  with  which  the  Cumnnttee  to  E>efeat 
the  Power  Bends  have  been  trying  to  frighten 

.N  w  ti'  n-.y  surprise.  I  find  that  the  Com- 
mittee to  E>efeat  the  Power  Bonds,  which 
fir-t  asked  mc  to  come,  is  in  conference  and 
ha.-n't  time  to  see  me.  Why.  Emily  Post 
wculd  not  approve  of  such  conduct.  Per- 
haps they  think  that  they've  got  the  situa- 
tion rigged  so  that  Im  damnid  if  I  -peak 
and  damned  if  I  don't 

It  would  not  be  seemly  for  the  mvitrd  guest 
to  vie  wiMi  hi.<  stampeded  ho^t<  n-.  ci:=coi!r- 
tesy,  bi:t  I  r-.nmct  forbear  to  rrin.'rk  !!:.it  if 
I  were  takii  -  part  in  a  puppet  .<how,  all  of 
the  strings  of  which  were  in  the  hands  cf  the 
P.icific  G.i.~  &  £:■'>■•::.'  C;  .  I,  like  them,  w.u'.d 
P-'-''^  •■  '  '■  ti.i^.t-e  :::  ,  p<  :>  cir  bate  be:.:>^  an 
n.'.i  .1;^^  ::■  audience  cl  San  Fr.)nc!~co  cit.zens 
if  n-.v  ca.~e    :;ke  theirs,  depended  upon  f.vacies 


and 

fl«h 
day 


upi. 


fa 


Bu 


;*er  all  "he  who 
•-  an.i  :u:;s  away  will  live  tc  fi-,'ht  ai-^th-r 
Di.scretKu  IS  ^^'ill  tr.e  he;rer  part  ef 
•vatcr  I  have  r.o  doubt  that  the  Conimif.ee 
to  Defeat  the  Power  Bonds  will  bravely  th.ump 
their  chests  ton-.orrL-.v,  and  tell  ycu  how  they 


would  have  demolished  the  arguments  In 
favor  of  this  bond  issue  if  only  they  had  not 
lo-t  control  of  tl;€»r  legs  which  ran  away  with 
th.em  in  the  wrong  direction 

When  t)ie  Secretary  cf  the  Interior  of  this 
administration  took  office  he  found  the  Raker 
Act  among  the  statutes  cf  the  United  Stales. 
It  was  his  duty  to  enforce  that  act,  even  if 
he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  enactment. 
So  he  sou[;ht  to  persuade  the  officials  cf  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  to  carry  out  the  terms 
Qf  this  act.  Finding  that^his  attempted  per- 
suasions were  cf  no  avail,  he  decided  that 
there  was  only  one  recourse  open,  and  that 
was  to  go  into  the  Federal  courts  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Pacific  Gas  u  Electric  was 
tak  ng  your  power  and  reselling  it  to  you  at  a 
profit,  contrary  to  the  law. 

There  might  have  been  an  honest  differ- 
once  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Raker  Act  before  the  Supreme  Court,  by  an 
8  to  1  derision,  decided  the  matter.  Men  of 
honest  minds  and  of  good  will  might  have 
differed.  But  after  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1940,  no  one  could  any  longer 
say  that  the  law  permitted  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  to  profit  from  ycur  power. 

It  is  a  spurious  argument  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  proposition  No  1.  which  you  will 
vote  on  pext  Tuesday,  to  say  that  at  seven 
different  elections,  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco voted  down  plans  to  cive  effect  to  the 
Raker  Act  I*  makes  no  difference  whether, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  you  voted 
seven  times  or  seventy  and  seven  times  In 
favor  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  raid  en 
your  power  resources.  When  you  go  Into  the 
polling  booths  next  Tuesday  you  may  be 
able  to  Justify  a  vote  against  preposition  No. 
1  on  some  other  grounds,  but  you  cannot 
Justifv  it  by  any  comforting  assurance  that 
the  R.iker  Act  is  not  a  valid  Ipw  imposing 
not  only  a  legal  but  a  moral  obligation  Upon 
the  citizens  of  San  Franci-sco. 

The  Raker  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
1913,  lone  before  the  present  administration 
took  ofnce  The  hearings  before  committees 
and  debates  on  the  floor  show  not  only  that 
Congressmen  from  San  Francisco,  but  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco,  wanted  the  condition 
impn.sod  upon  the  city  that  it  might  never 
sell  this  power  to  a  private  corporation  for 
private    profit. 

Did  these  Congressmen  and  citizens  dis- 
criminate against  San  Francisco?  Did  the 
Conjress  discriminate  against  this  city  when 
in  giving  it  valuable  property  rights  in  a 
national  park.  Congress  provided  that  these 
riehts  should  be  tised  solely  for  th?  benefit  of 
the  people  without  private  profit. 

For  12  years  before  1913  the  people  and 
officials  of  San  Francisco  had  studied  the 
problem  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  and  pojx-er  for  their  needs  The  best 
source  available  was  at  Hetch  Hetchy.  Your 
then  mayor.  James  D  Ph.elan:  Congressman 
Rak-r.  cf  California:  Walliam  Kent.  Con- 
gressman from  the  First  California  District; 
and  Franklin  K  Lane,  a  native  <>(  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
labored  long  and  hard  to  get  this  project 
under  way  The  policy  of  Consress.  with 
negh-Tible  exceptions,  has  been  to  protect  the 
national  parks  from  private  exploitation. 
Thev  have  been  dedicated  to  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  So  it  was  natural 
that,  in  adopting  the  Raker  Act.  the  Con- 
gress should  put  In  a  prohibition  against 
the  sale  of  power  for  private  profit.  This  is 
the  reason  that  the  use  of  its  water  and 
power  was  limited  tc  the  public. 

I  wish  tliat  every  citizen  of  San  Francisco 
would  read  the  congressional  debates  leading 
to  the  passage  of  the  Raker  Act.  There  was 
ccn  iderable  opposition  to  givmg  away  these 
valuable  rights  in  Yosemite  Park  A  "typical 
statement  of  the  reason  v.hy  Congress  finally 
agreed  to  it.  after  four  bills  had  been  intro- 
duced and  had  failed  to  pass,  was  made  by 
Congressman  Bailey,  of  Pi  nnsvlvania.  Mr. 
Bailey  sa-d:  ■'I:'  it  were  pr.piid  tc  turn  this 
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have  sus 
in  the  office 
Bergen  to 

These  a 
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through   the 
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discrimlnati 
know  of  no 
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a  private  monopoly.  I  should 

all  my  might.     But  the  grant  is 

of  San  Francisco  and  the  towns 

about.    It  is  a  grant  not  for 

not    for    the    enriching    of    a 

not  to  be  employed  In  extortion 

it  is  a  grant  rather  which 

ate   a  great  and  growing  com- 

gnlling  bondage  to  a  merciless 

Rhqse  finger  may  be  soen  In  the 

thjs  measure." 

rtssman  Bailey  have  had  the 
in  mind? 

)ecple  of  San  Francisco  fair  or 

ir  foolish,  in  incorporating  pro- 

s  act  that  the  P.  G   and  E   and 

excepting    only    the    San 

s,  now  tell  yovi  are  bad  medi- 

e  Congress  fair  or  unfair,  wise 

en   It   agreed   that    the   public 

it   gave   to  the   city   of   San 

be  used  solely  and  exclu- 

citizens.  without  private  profit? 

n  to  any  friend  of  San  Francisco 

e   far-sighted    in    incorporating 

he  Raker  Act  intended  to  assure 

fits  from  your  own  enterprise 
were  about  to  invest  many  mil- 
own  funds. 

back  in  1913  that  those  Inter- 
ow  invite  you  to  consecrate  to 
profit  the  benefits  of  this  great 

were  opposing  the  very  law 
low  seek  to  turn  to  their  own 
icked  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
seals  in  1913.  but  they  soon 
eads  up  again  for  more  fish  of 
.  To  give  you  a  variety  of  meta- 
found  a  way  to  milk  your  cow, 

they  had  not  sown.  And  tfiey 
ant  you  to  vote  next  Tuesday 
continue  clipping  your  coupons. 
Hetch  Hetchy  Dam  and  the 
nt  plant— not  the  Pacific  Gas 
t  didn't  put  even  a  thin  dime 
velcpment- .  When  you  needed 
n  1934.  to  increase  the  height  of 
•der  to  produce  more  power,  you 

from  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric, 
your  Federal  Government,  just 

gone  in  1913  when  you  wanted 

Hetchy  Dam.    As  Public  Woiks 

I  recommended,  and  the  Prts- 

•d.  a  grant  to  you  of  more  than 

ars  from  the  Federal  Treasury 

•  5ose.     W'hy,   the   Pacific   Gas   & 

tvants  to  exact  Its  pound  of  flesh 

oney  that  the  Federal  Govern- 

ou    to    increase    the    height    of 

Dam.    Thus  wc  have  not  only  a 

the  dam  but  a  new  high  for 
•   effrontery. 

told  that  ycu  can't  have  your 

it.  too.     Well,  the  Pacific  Gas 

s  done  better  than  that.     It  is 

t  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  is 
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my  surprise  and  distress  1  do 

representative  of  the  Committee 

Pcwer   Bonds   sitting   on   the 

tonight  prepared  to  knock  my 

o  a  cocked  hat,  I  did  find,  as  I 

ur  fair  city,  that  a  long-range 

1  een  laid  down.    I  thought  that 

sharpshooters  lurking  prone 

ebrush  of  the  desert      And  was 

t  or  my  expected  opponent  that 

ng    to    cover    as    1    crossed    the 

of  the  heaviest  guns  aimed  in 

lirectlon   cf   '-ropcsition   No.    1 

ur  Sunday  newspapers.     These 

r  in  text  that  som    of  you  may 

that  they  were  both  written 

the  P.  G.  and  E.,  which  is  the 

than;  one  Charley  McCarthy. 

ntly  Inspired  stories  were  to 

lat    the    Federal    Government. 

Secretary  of    the   Interior,   was 

Angeles  while  at  the  same  time 

against     San     Francisco.       I 

suggestion  better  calculated  to 
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raise  the  temperature  of  the  a\'erace  San 
Franciscan  than  to  tell  Inm  that  he  is  being 
done  in  for  the  benefit  of  Lcs  Angeles.  And 
If  these  newspapers  had  tcld  the  truth,  or 
even  a  half  truth.  1  s  ispect  that  when  I 
reached  Berkeley,  dlscre  Icn  would  have  re- 
quired that  I  detour  dcwn  to  Death  'Valley 
in  the' hope  that  there  I  could  find,  and  hide 
out  with,  the  wanderinf^  shade  of  the  brave 
and  eloquent  debater  whj  Is  not  on  this  plat- 
form tonight. 

I  cheerfully  admit  that  there  has  been  an 
am.endment  to  the  Bou  der  Dam  Act  whuh 
has  been  approved  by  this  administration. 
However,  tiiis  amendment  is  r  precedent  for 
a  Chang"  in  th  Raker  Act.  On  the  contrary, 
cne  cf  its  Chief  purposes  and  eSects  was  "o 
give  the  Government  greater  control  ever  the 
use  of  the  water?  cf  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  generation  of  power  at  Boulder  Dam.  It 
changed  the  status  of  tlie  allottees  of  power 
at  Bculder  Dam  from  "hat  of  "lessees.'  in 
which  they  had  virtually  complete  rights  over 
the  operation,  to  that  of  aeents  of  the  UnUed 
States,  subject  to  a  larger  measure  of  control 
In  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  more  than 
this,  this  attempt  to  aroase  ycur  resentment 
egaliist  the  Federal  Government  In  the  hcpe 
that  youi  anger  would  lead  ycu  blindly  to 
cut  off  your  nose  is  based  ^pon  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts. 

Boulder  Is  not  a  project  as  to  which  any 
city  has  given  a  private  utility  a  slice  of  its 
power  resources.  On  .he  contrary,  the 
largest  block  of  power  is  generated  for  the 
city  cf  Los  Angeles  and  distributed  and  sold 
by  it  directly  to  it*  own  citizens  without  pri- 
vate profit.  But  the  Pac  fie  Gas  &  Electric, 
through  its  newspapers,  do  not  tell  you  tills. 
The  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Lcs  Angeles,  in 
providing  for  direct  distribution  of  their 
Boulder  Dam  power.  l.i  cne  of  the  reasons 
why  Los  Angeles  is  now  attracting  new  in- 
dustries— why  a  new  aumlnum  plant  and 
a  new  magnesium  plant  ire  in  prospect  for 
Lcs  Angeles.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  has 
wrapped  its  transmission  lines  around  your 
neck  in  loving  embrace,  thus  strangling  ycur 
Industrial  economy. 

Was  it  discriminatory  against  San  Fran- 
cisco that  the  Raker  Act,  ^^iving  this  city  the 
means  of  furnishing  its  own  electric  powrr 
supply,  provided  that  you  should  use  it  in 
the  same  way  that  Los  A  igeles  has  used  its 
Boulder  power — directly  for  the  building  of 
your  city  and  not  to  enrich  any  private 
company? 

Tlie  act  passed  by  Confress  required  that 
the  water,  as  well  as  ll.e  power,  be  dis- 
tributed directly  to  the  people  without  any 
rake-off  by  a  private  company.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  complied  with  this  so  far  as  water 
Is  concerned 

If  the  Raker  Act  was  fair  and  workable 
with  respect  to  water,  wl  y  isn't  it  fair  and 
workable  as  to  electric  power? 

Congress  was  right  when,  in  the  Raker  Act. 
It  provided  that  water  from  Hetch  Hetchy  was 
to  be  used  for  your  benefit — not  for  that  of  a 
private  monopoly.  It  was  right,  too.  when  it 
made  the  same  rrquirenent  as  to  electric 
pcwer.  You  were  right  v.hen  you  provided 
net  only  the  well  but  also  the  bucket  fcr 
ycur  water.  And  ycu  will  be  equally  right 
when  you  provide  not  only  power  tut  also  a 
means  of  bringing  it  to  ycur  homes  and  fac- 
tories. 

The  shrewd  and  wealthy  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co  fcr  years  has  succes'^fully  opposed 
any  attem.pt  to  carry  out  ycur  cbligatlcns  as 
to  power  It  has  used  your  money  to  win 
elections  before  the  Suprome  Court  upheld 
the  Raker  Act,  and  It  is  using  ycur  money 
new.  For  more  than  a  gei;eratlon  the  PaclHc 
Gas  &  Electric  ha?  been  a  tell  gate  between 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  development  and  its 
owners,  the  people  of  San  Pranc'sco. 

I  Em  not  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  has  characterized  as  Illegal  the  existing 
arrangement  by  which  Pat  ific  Gas  &  Elecric 
slickers   ycur    pcwer    away    fr^^m    ycu      Each 


succeeding  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sir.ce 
1913,  including  Secretary  Wilbur,  a  Cali- 
fornian,  servmg  in  a  Republican  adminis- 
traticn.  has  objected  to  this  arrangement 
Buf  ycu  were  continually  told  by  seme  cf 
ycur  newspapers  and  other  spokesmen  fcr 
the  utihty  Interests  that  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric was  right;  that  all  of  these  Federal  offi- 
cials were  wrong;  that  the  sale  cf  this  pcwer 
to  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  for  resale  to  you  at 
more  than  a  100-percent  profit  was  not  a 
Violation  of  law  or  a  breach  cf  faith. 

For  the  first  time,  next  Tuesday,  you  will 
vote  in  an  election  with  this  question  settled 
forever.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  spoken  It  has  declared  that  the 
Congress  clearly  intended  to  require,  and  the 
city  cf  San  Francisco  had  agreed,  to  the  dis- 
tribution cf  Hetch  Hetchy  pcwer  through  a 
publicly  owned  and  operated  power  system. 
Tiie  Court  has  said  further  that  the  Congress 
Intended  to  require  the  "sale  and  distribution 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  power  exclusively  by  San 
Francisco  and  municipal  agencies  direct  to 
consumers,  in  the  belief  that  consumers 
would  thus  be  afforded  power  at  cheap  rates 
in  competition  with  private  power  companies, 
particularly  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co." 

This  decision  cf  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not 
Just  a  lot  of  words  on  some  sheets  of  paper. 
It  is  the  law  It  means  that  the  city  cannot 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  cf  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  at  all  unless  it  does  so  directly  to  con- 
sumers cr  public  agencies.  It  means  that,  on 
and  after  July  1.  1942.  you  cannot  sell  ycur 
power  to  cr  through  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
That,  is  flat.     It  is  the  law  cf  the  land 

Nevertheless.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  prop- 
agandists tell  you  that,  even  though  the 
present  arrangement  is  illegal,  those  fellows 
in  Washington  and  your  local  United  States 
district  cturt  haven't  nerve  enough  to  do 
anything  about  it  This  kind  of  talk  is  Just 
braying.  The  Federal  courts  do  not  issue 
orders  Ju.-t  fcr  fun  There  is  no  pcwer  on 
earth,  not  in  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  nor  in 
your  city  officials,  nor  in  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Interior,  which  could  prevent  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  from  enforcing  the  injunction 
wh:ch  has  been  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  cf  the  United  States. 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  If  you  reject  the  bond 
Issue  next  Tuesday.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
district  court  would  again  postpone  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  even  if  I  should  request 
it  for  the  third  time. 

Before  certain  of  your  newspapers  under- 
took to  invent  a  mare's  nest  out  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  they 
tried  to  kid  you  that  the  simple  thing  to  do 
was  ti  reject  proposition  No.  1  next  Tues- 
day and  then  ask  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Raker  Act.  This  would  be  easy,  they  tell 
you.  although  anyone  who  knows  W'ashing- 
ton  would  be  delighted  to  offer  big  odds  that 
no  such  thing  could  happen.  If  it  is  so  ea^y 
to  amend  the  Raker  Act  why  hasn  t  it  been 
done?  Before  Roosevelt  you  had  a  Califor- 
nlan  as  President  and  a  fellow  CalUornlan 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Yet  even  then 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the 
Raker  Act. 

Congressman  Robinson,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee,  has  said  that  Con- 
gress would  never  "undo  the  work  of  a  pre- 
vious Congress  and  turn  over  power  in  a 
public  park  to  a  private  company  '  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  10  days  ago.  expressed  the 
opinion  that  neither  a  prudent  Congress  nor 
a  prudent  administration  would  be  willing  to 
relieve  San  Francisco  of  the  obligations  that 
It  voluntarily  assumed  when  it  accepted  the 
Raker  Act. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  Senator 
Htram  W.  Johnson  by  request.  Introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Raker  Act.  Now.  as  you 
know,  ycur  senior  Senator  is  one  of  the  most 
Influential  men  in  Congress  Yet  his  reso- 
lution died  in  committee  None  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  now  so  loudly  and  bravely  urging 
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an  amendment  to  the  act  eveti  pros.-ed  for  a 
hearlntj  on  this  bill 

It  has  not  been  relntreductd  at  this  ses- 
sion If  anyone  should  introduce  such  a  bill 
between  row  and  next  Tuesday  I  hope  that 
you  will  ask  him  why  he  waited  for  so  long 
and  whether  it  is  not  merelv  a  campaign 
trick 

So  I  say  again  that  the  only  alternative  la 
for  the  people  of  San  Francfcco  to  comply 
with  the  law,  operate  their  cwij  electrlc-pcwer 
system  and  Increase  their  net  revenues  from 
th»ir  electric-power  business  »y  5e\cral  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year. 

It  is  not  my  place  to  discust  the  details  of 
the  proposal  before  the  voter?.  In  the  drafting 
of  which  I  had  no  part  despite  m.isrepresenta- 
tions  to  the  contrary  Koweier,  under  the 
CM  der  cf  the  United  States  district  court  and 
the  stipulation,  it  was  my  duty  to  examine 
it  and  either  to  approve  cr  td  disapprove  it. 
I  have  examined  the  plan  and.in  my  opinion, 
it  IS  an  excellent  and  conservative  one.  which 
fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Raker 
Act. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  paymeilts  cf  the  com- 
pany to  you  amcunt  to  25  Cents  on  ^our 
tax  rate  But.  under  public  ownership,  as 
provided  in  the  plan,  it  would  be  possible,  if 
the  revenues  of  the  power  development  were 
used  for  that  purpose,  to  Uikc  63  cents  off 
cf  your  tax  rate. 

Or.  if  you  should  wihh  to  ute  ycur  profits 
to  reduce  your  electnc-pcwer  rates,  ycu  would 
have  plenty  cf  leeway  to  do  $o  out  of  yt  ur 
prefits  under  proposition  No  li  But  whether 
ycu  used,  your  eltctrlc-power  profits  either 
to  reduce  your  taxes  or  to  Io\fer  your  pcwer 
rates,  you  would  get  several  times  as  much 
out  of  them  as  the  Pacific  Oas  St  Electric 
is  now  graciously  allowing  you 

Your  papers  are  lull  of  advertisements  and 
ycur  gutters  are  full  cf  leaflets  put  out  by  the 
prua'e-utility  people  on  the  stibject  oi  rates 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  pays  for  the  adver- 
tisements in  the  newspapers  atid  you  pay  to 
keep  your  gutters  clean.  It  would  be  well  to 
look  carefully  at  any  statements  that  puiport 
to  give  you  the  truth  about  electric  rates, 
especially  if  they  come  from  private-power 
sources.  The  fact  is  that,  aocording  to  the 
careful  and  conservative  plan  of  your  manager 
of  utilities,  all  present  rates  cofuld  be  reduced 
o\er  30  percent  if  you  set  up  a  municipally 
owned  system.  This  is  the  price  of  your 
bondage  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 

San  Francisco  .'^hculd  have  lower  electric 
rates.  It  is  a  compact  city  ar»d  its  distribu- 
tion costs  should  be  low  Morecver.  there 
would  be  a  very  real  saving  iof  funds  that 
are  now  ^pent  by  the  company  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people.  Low-^osi  power  la 
available  in  other  parts  of  Cafllfornla  It  is 
yours  already  at  Hetch  Het<  liy.  waiting  to 
serve  ycu.  More  cheap  power  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  Central  Valley  cjevelopment  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  fir^m  other  proj- 
ects which  I  hope  will  be  buijt  In  this  part 
of  California.  I 

The  future  development  of  the  San  Fran- 
cl."^co  area  will  be  lareely  doi>ei^dcnt  upon  Its 
industrial  power  rates.  Ther«  is  no  reason 
why  industrial  rates  in  San  Fitnci-co  should 
nut  be  brought  down  to  the  rence  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  Seattle,  or  Taccma  With  lower 
mdustrial  rates,  the  city  cf  iSan  FrancL'-co 
could  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  buslnesa 
expansion  of  the  Pacific  coast  Lower  power 
rates,  combined  with  Its  strategic  location, 
fine  climate,  and  unexcelled  hirbcr  facilities, 
would  bring  Indiiilry  to  San  F"ranclEco  and 
keep  it  here. 

The  bonds  that  you  will  vcte  upon  next 
Tuesday  are  not  general  obllgaticn  bonds. 
In  no  circumstances  can  they  become  a  lien 
upon  your  personal  or  real  property.  The 
cost  of  acquiring  or  building  the  distrlbuil.jn 
plant,  which  is  all  that  3rou  need  in  order  to 
make  yourselves  merchants  of  your  cwn 
pcwer,  will  be  paid  out  cf  earnings.  Dcn't 
let  anyone  fool  you  on  thia. 
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t;  f ■>'  ;.  iv»  been  a  Rood  n".a:.y  mlsrcpre- 
sei.';tti(.i;.-,  s'/tne  ignorar.tly.  some  dtl:berately 
made,  In  order  to  prejudice  ycu  In  favcr  cf 
cor.tmuing  to  allow  Pacific  Ga^  &  Electric  to 
run  your  property  f  ir  Us  own  profit.  It 
docsn^t  matter  wl-.  >  i-  f  r  r  -a  ho  Is  against 
proposition  No.  1  as  a:.  :;.d.-.  .d:',al  It  nusht 
to  be  vot"d  up  or  do'.v:.  <  ,-.  ;•-  n.-  ::•-  I  ha^e 
tried  to  dlscu-s  It  on  I"--  r-.p::"-^  I  \.:.\v  tried 
to  clear  the  air  of  the  P'  .-■  ii  l-  ;;  that  has 
filled  the  columns  of  your  new  jjap  r^.  with 
the  pnle  exception  of  the  San  Frar.ci.~ci)  News. 

Ju-t  7  years  as-i  yf-5'rrc!ay.  cin  Oct., be r  2^. 
1934.  I  "-poke  hrr.'  w!'..  :;  the  fir'-t  v.at.'r  U-  m 
H:-trh  He'rhv  D.r.r.  w,i -  br.iii^ht  rr.  the  r/v 
ThP!i  I  was  Saiita  Clau-.  N  >  o::'.'  then  thought 
',h..ir  I  \\  re  horns  or  pc.^ .-{"-<«•;!  cloven  hcff?. 
Or.  th.it  occa.-lon — 7  years  ago,  I  =ald:  "Nor* 
w.';  water  be  the  oi.Iy  precious  product  that 
w;.!  b*'  -upplied  from  this  project  Located 
bt  h::.;i  the  great  Hetch  Hetchy  Darn,  as  ex- 
t(>:v!ecl,  will  be  a  potential  gtipply  cf  elec- 
tr;..ty  capable  of  furnlshn;!;  ll^ht  and  power 
to  an  area  much  greater  l:i  f  x'cnt  than  that 
of  th.e  c;'v  rf  Pin  Frar.c;~co  H.^elf.  at  rates 
so  !  w  a-  r  hr.v.:,  It  within  the  reach  of  all 
f'^r  manufacturing  and  dnn-';''  ptirp  .'"^s 
A*  n-\  interested  outsider,  r-ny  I  ver.nire  t.i 
exprr?«  he  brpe  that  San  F:aT.c:-r .i:..-  v.;-;, 
that     er.t'-^rprl'e    and     Intelligence     frr    which 

th.i'V  in>  :.  •  ;!  will  not  fall  to  make  the  i:;reat- 
e>t  ai.ti  tv-*  ti-e  of  thr-  wa*er  ^f  whi.h  this 
ener--y  will  be  a  valuablo  bypr.-cUirt  "' 

T  .niLMi  I  aL'ain  app"  ir  bef  re  y  u  p.=  th 
"irit- ri-^*rd"  rut~ider — at  the  reqiie-t  ct  bc'h 
slcie-:  Not.  this.  time,  to  help  ycu  with  ycur 
puiy.ir  worTc--.  and  yet,  ng.iin.  as  the  rcpre- 
so::t.iti\>'  (  !  your  Federal  Government,  I  do 
net  a-'<  y  u  t-^  v^'^e  "Y'^s"  or  "No"  on  the 
pr.  jx-  =  :' 1  :■.  uh.irh,  u  ill  i;e  htf  n-  you  on  Tucs- 
c!,iy  I  will  h:ive  s-rv.d  my  puinrcp  \j  j  have 
rlf..recl  av..iy  .=  :ne  tf  th.e  f.  .ir  if  ;  er-^onaliti: - 
and  fal'ie  li-'iies  which  the  (  pprnents  cf  the 
bond  ls~iie  h.a\e  createci  mucI  if  ycu  will  t'o  to 
the  pdU  i.n  Tnc-d.iy  ruiri  ca,-*  ycisr  v^te-  n- 
men  and  v.omcn  cf  in'i  II^^c'o.i!  h,cr.e-ty.  a:,d 
sound  h\;~;:;ess  sense  I  will  have  -r'.'d  n;v 
purp..>e  If  y  •■  v-^te  in  acrcrd.mrr  wi'h  y  ^i;r 
cohceptirn  rf  y.'iir  cbli;:ati,T,':  ii:i:l>  r  the  I  iw 
and  cf  the  '  -"st  Interest,*  of  San  Fr.mci-c  > 
today  and  in  the  future  My  friencl.-hip  and 
re-^pect  fo-  you,  and  my  n'fTi^c;  r.  for  San 
Fr,inri~co,  will  not  be  diminished  however  you 
may  v   te  ;irx;  Tue-d.iv. 


Security  and  Morale  of  Teachers  Essen- 
tial to  National  Defense 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

I  F    WA-HINCTON 

IN  THE  HO'JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcd-icd-jy.  November  5.  1941 


OBSERVATIONS  BY  RICHARD  L  NEU- 
EERGFR  CONCERNING  THE  SITUATION 
RELATIVE  TO  TEACHERS'  SALARIES  IN 
THE    PORTLAND.    OREO,    AREA 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  i'^  of  inoperative  importance 
to  th.e  welfare  of  our  beloved  country 
that  the  teach-inc  profession  be  a.'^sured 
cf  ariequnte  ccmpensation  and  fair  work- 
Ins?  cond;'!^~n>  in  these  critical  times.  It 
is  ui^.fair  to  t  xpect  rur  teaciiers  to  per- 
form, an  in-<pir:!ig  job  if  their  compensa- 
tion 15  of  siuh  :■  low  standard  as  to  make 


til'  ni  feci  tliat  their  self-respect  is  in 
jeopardy. 

In  th.e  b:-aui:fui  ci'.y  cf  Portland.  Orcg., 
south  cf  my  cnnereisional  district  and 
across  the  mr.gnificent  Columbia  River 
fromj  the  evergreen  State  cf  Washington. 
thtre  CMi.-^t^  a  s'tiiation  v.iiich  cries  alcud 
to  hitih  heavt-n  for  im.mediate  rectifica- 
ticn.  The  minimum  standard  for  teach- 
ers in  Orrson  is  STOl.  while  in  the  ad- 
jacent States  of  Wa.-hington  and  Cali- 
fornia the  m.inimum  is  $1,200  and  $1,320 
p.  r  annum.,  respectively, 

T.:e  h^st  place  where  economy  should 
b.  ;n:pn.M  d  is  the  school  system.  Just  as 
a  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link, 
so  is  a  nation  as  powerful,  actually  and 
potentially,  as  its  school  system. 

Hen.  Richard  L.  Neuberper,  talented 
youne  m<^n-iber  cf  th»'  Oregon  Legislature 
and  rh'-  foremost  writer  of  America  to- 
day rtlati\e  to  the  problems  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has  writ- 
ten an  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
m  ih'-  Prcpressive,  the  reading  of  which 
I  u. irmly  commend  to  all.  He  has  like- 
w;- '  written  a  recent  letter  to  the  Teach- 
tr.^'  Union  of  Portland,  in  which  he  fol- 
lows up  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed 
m  his  porsuasive  article, 

B'cause  I  believe  the  subject  matter  to 
be  of  vital  conctirn  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  and  merits  the  attention  of  our 
entire  people,  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  of  th;  auau-t  body  to  insert  the 
arricle  and  rlie  letter  in  the  Cgncression- 
.■\L  Rf  ORO  and  thereby  let  State  Repre- 
sontative  Dick  Neubcrger  tell  the  story  in 
his  own  efffctive  and  miOving  language: 

IF.-cin    th'-    Pr   E^ressive    cf    October    4,    1941] 

Sffl-RTTY    K,R    T-..^CHER~.    T'jO 

(By  Rich.ird  L.  Neufcerger) 
Po.^.Ti  \ND.  Greg —Jefferson  pointed  cut 
th.a:  tcluca'icn  Is  the  cornerstone  of  free  gov- 
eriim-iu.  Jn  a  later  day  President  Roose- 
velt has  said  ■VVe  need  to  mnke  infinitely 
better  the  aver.  ."  education  which  the  aver- 
age child  nc-.v  rereives,  and  through  this  edu- 
cation we  will  instill  Into  the  coming  gener- 
ation a  realization  of  the  part  that  the  coi*!- 
Ing  generation  must  play  m  working  out  tnts 
crisis  m  history." 

Ill  ti.e  city  cf  Portland  some  short-sighted 
pevple  setm  to  ha\e  forgotten  the  Importance 
of  the  teacher  In  the  vital  educational  proc- 
ess. School  teachers  In  that  community  still 
receive  7',  percent  less  than  their  base  pay. 
which  was  established  in  1926.  With  the  cost 
of  living  scaring  upward,  these  teachers  are 
new  sunermg  what  practically  amounts  to  a 
reduction  In  their  salaries. 

Ti.e  qvi.ility  of  teaching  can  determine 
whe-h.er  education  Is  good  or  bad.  Magnifi- 
cent truildir.gs  are  not  as  Important  as  capa- 
ble te.!che,-s  Jefferson  recognized  this  when 
he  dvcinrecl  that  teacher?  should  be  "literally 
ccmper.^a'.'.  ci  " 

YOfTII  CC'MES   IHIS    VV.\Y  BVT   0"NCE 

T  ci.iv  the  ci'v  cf  P:itland  spends  $200,000 
rojre  cii  i:s  school  system  than  In  1933.  but 
$400  Oi  0  ;e-s  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  Tins 
means  that  other  activities  are  being  ex- 
panded at  the  e.xpense  of  the  teachers.  New 
superintendents  have  been  hired  and  football 
uniforms  purch.iscd.  but  the  snL.rles  of  the 
teachers  ;-.re  still  wlu're  the  depression 
kiuckeci   them 

Seme  d.iV  the  citizens  of  Porfiflnd  will 
rerdi/e  what  a  c  mpetent  t-eachlng  staff  actu- 
ally me.iii.«  to  th.eir  ccmn-unity.  The  late 
Arncld  Bennett  Hall,  president  of  the  tJnl- 
ver--i'y  L,f  Orogcn,  who  was  a  prcgressive- 
nimdfd  man  from  Wisconsin,  once  observed: 
"Our  young  pec;;le  come  this  way  but  once." 
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:t  back  lor  the  rest  of  their  hves. 

t  important  asset   to  Portland. 

any  ether  locality,  is  Its  boys  and 


tistics  may  be  of  interest.  Tlie 
ry  paid  high-school  teachers  In 
$2,231.     This  Is  below  such  com- 

ican  cities  as  Denver,  Oakland, 
Seattle,  Rocliester,  Toledo,  Min- 

svlUe,  and  Indianapolis.  Surely 
rs  of  Portland  cannot  view  such 
with  pride,  nor  can  the  fathers 

of  Portland  view  the  situation 

ity. 

salary  received  by  grade-school 

111  cities  In  the  United  States  over 

lation  Is  $2,334.     In  Portland  it 

The    average    American   wage   for 

teachert.   Is  $2,841.     In  Portland 

Thus  Portland  is  considerably 

lational  average  for  the  teachers 

-  and  high-schccl  classes. 

MANY     "ME.XIC.\N     CENESALS" 

new   school    buildings   have 
tfucted;  bands  and  athletic  teams 
new  uniforms;  met  ion-picture 
ave   been   installed;    all   kinds  cl 
rlntendents  and  special  assistant 
have   been    em.plcycd.     But 
the  teachers  has  stayed  at  what 
a  depression  level, 
is    what    is    happening    to    the 
Portland.    The  frills  are  taken  care 
ntlals  are  not.     Teaching  is  the 
of  any  educational  system.    So 
receive  depression  salaries 
soaring  costs  of  living,  teaching 
woefully    neglected.      With    extra 
ents   added    while    teachers'    sal- 
low, the  situation  approximates 
Mexican  general  story:  the  Mcxi- 
l^ired  all  kinds  of  generals  and  col- 
rgot  to  provide  an  army  for  them 
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ago  Ralph  E.  Dugdale,  the  Port- 

per^ntendent  of  schools,  took  ;    Icft- 

at  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to 

y  when  he  said  that  in  a  time  of' 

he  present  they  should  be  loyal 

system.    Mr.  Dugdale  is  slightly 

It  is  much  more  important  that 

system   should    be   loyal   to   the 

It  should  be  aware  of  its  ob- 

hem  and  to  the  community.    Mr. 

idently    wants    the    teachers    to 

standard  of  living  because  of  the 

emergency. 

superintendent  overlooks  Presi- 
's  words:  "I  would  ask  no  one 
democracy  which  in  turn  would 
everyone   in   the   Nation   against 
jrlvation.     The  strength   of   this 
not  be  diluted  by  the  failure 
v?rnment  to  protect  the  economic 
of    its   citizens."     The   better    a 
run,  the  more  vigorously  will  its 
defend  it.     Democracy  In  Port- 
can  be  strengthened  t  -  paying 
i*re  the  salaries  to  which  they  are 


Mr.  Clareni:e  E.  Olivth, 

Preside  It.  Portland  Teachers'  Union, 

Portland.  Oreg. 

Dear  Clarence:  For  your  interest  I  am 
sending  yoli  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  Prcgresiive  of  October  4,  1941.  concern- 
ing the  effcrt  of  Portland  teachers  to  secure 
a  restoration  cf  their  predepresslon  salaries. 

Since  thli  article  was  published  the  school 
board  has  partially  restored  the  pay  scale 
which  was  liormerly  In  effect. 

Yet.  in  rak  opinion,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem rcmaiiis.  What  teachers  in  Portland 
need  Is  not  restoration  but  an  Increase  over 
their  former  salaries. 

Living  casts  are  increasing.  Our  all-out 
national-de|ense  effort  has  brought  with  it 
higher  prlcto  for  the  necessities  of  life.    Pa- 


ArPEXDIX  TO  THK  CoXGRESSlUXAL  KKc'OKI) 


trlotic  employers  have  tried  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  employees  by 
Increasing  wages  proportionately. "  School 
teachers  should  enjoy  similar  consideration. 

As  you  pointed  out  recently  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women,  living 
costs  have  risen  in  Portland  even  more  than 
In  many  other  comparable  cities  For  exam- 
ple. Portland  food  costs  are  higher  than  in 
such  communities  as  Denver.  Houston,  and 
Indianapolis 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  prob- 
lem of  teachers'  tenure.  At  the  last  session 
of  our  legislature  certain  members  of  the 
Portland  school  board  advocated  changes  in 
the<  tenure  law  which  would  have  practically 
destroyed  the  security  which  teachers  now 
enjoy.  Fortunately.  Miss  May  Darling,  who 
represented  the  Portland  Affiliated  Teachers" 
Council  at  the  State  capitol,  was  able  to 
persuade  members  of  the  legislature  that 
such  changes  would  be  harmful  to  the  gen- 
eral status  of  education  in  Oregon.  I  am  glad 
that  I  was  able  to  play  a  small  part  in  the 
rejection  of  these  weakening  thrusts  at  the 
Tenure  Act. 

The  minimum  salary  for  school  teachers  in 
our  State  Is  $701  In  tiie  neighboring  States 
of  Washington  and  Californ.a  it  Is  $1,200  and 
11.320.  respectively.  The  victims  of  these 
shameful  salaries  in  Oregon  are  mainly  rural 
teachers,  but  no  teacher  in  a  metropolitan 
area  can  be  secure  so  long  as  a  fellow  in- 
structor in  the  country  is  paid  so  niggardly. 

In  our  State,  tenure  mu-t  be  made  secure 
apain-n  all  attacks  Teachers  In  Portland 
must  be  paid  salaries  comparable  with  those 
paid  in  other  great  American  cities,  and 
teachers  in  Oregon's  rural  regions  must  be 
placed  on  a  pay  scale  similar  to'  those  in 
effect  in  Washington  and  California 

As  President  Roosevelt  has  said.  "I  would 
ask  no  one  to  defend  a  democracy  which  In 
turn  would  not  defend  everyone  in  the  Na- 
tion  apainst  want   and  privation." 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Richard  L  Neuberceh. 


Ar.niversary  of  Erection  of  tae  Statac  of 
Liberty 


FXTFXSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  SA!\^UELDICKSTEIN 

Of      N  F  W      YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oh    HEPRESENT.^TIVES 


Thursday.  November  6.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     S.^MUEL 
DICKSTEIN,  OF  NEW  YORK 


-  Mr.  DICKSTKIN'  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
system  on  October  28,  1941: 

Fifty-seven  years  ago  this  country  received 
as  a  gift  from  our  sister  republic  of  France, 
the  statue  which  Is  known  tliroughout  the 
world  and  which  adorns  the  entrance  into 
the  liarbor  of  New  York. 

We  are  celebrating  this  day  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  erection  of  this  statue  in  New 
York  Harbor.  This  Is  not  merely  a  statue 
of  bronze  and  marble,  not  merely  a  work  of 
art,  or  the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  an  artist. 
it  IS  vastly  more  than  that.  It  has  t>ecome 
a  symbol,  a  symbol  of  American  liberty.  The 
very  name  of  this  statue  is  significant.  We 
call  it  the  Statue  of  Liberty  so  that  we  may 


forever  bear  in  our  minds  the  Importance  i  t 
the  preservation  of  m>erty  on  this  continent. 
We  call  the  Island,  upon  which  the  statue  is 
situated.  Liberty  Island.  In  fact,  the  face  of 
that  statue  is  known  to  every  person  who 
has  ever  entered  the  harbor  of  New  Y(  rk.  and 
the  lady  of  liberty,  or  the  old  lady  of  B.dloes 
Island,  as  she  is  affectionately  called,  is  the 
representatlrn  of  the  spirit  of  our  Republic  to 
everyone  who  has  ever  come  to  these  shore*! 

Through  the  portals  of  New  York  City  and 
into  the  harlxir  cf  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
there  have  poured,  year  after  year,  immi- 
grants from  all  lands  The  tired,  poor  and 
oppressed,  as  Emma  Lazarus  so  beautifully 
expresses  in  the  poem  which  is  engraved  en 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  came  to  this  country, 
as^ured  of  a  welcome  the  moment  their  eyes 
rested  upon  this  great  Statue  of  Liberty 

Sometime  ago  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was 
a  free  gift  from  the  free  country  of  France, 
the  country  that  gave  us  this  statue  is  no 
Icnger  enjoying  its  own  liberty.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  people  of  France,  who  now 
suffer  under  a  dictatorship  and  under  the 
heel  of  a  ty.ant.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
liberty  will  be  restored  to  tbrm.  and  that 
again  our  two  sister  republics  will  continue 
to  enjoy  that  communicn  of  the  spirit  wh.ch 
has  always  b?en  a  part  of  our  national  history 
in  the  lust   150  years. 

Prance,  oppressed,  calls  to  us  for  help. 
The  United  States,  happy  in  its  liberty  and 
happy  in  its  feeling  of  national  power,  will 
mt  let  France  down  America  shall  furnish 
the  beacon  light  of  liberty  to  the  oppres.'-ed 
of  the  world  and  will  forever  be  a  champion 
of  liberty  for  other  Lations  as  well. 

Fortunately,  we  have  control  of  th?  fcven 
seas  of  the  world.  President  Roosevelt  has 
proclaimed  the  dcculne  that  this  country 
would  establish  a  two-ocean  Navy,  and  even 
at  present  our  Navy  is  strong  and  powerful 
enough  to  preserve  the  ocean  as  a  highway 
of  commerce,  and  through  the  control  of  the 
seas  assuring  to  our  people  that  liberty  and 
freedom  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  na- 
tions which  are  strong  and  which  are  able 
to  protect  their  liberty  against  any  attack 
which  may  come  from  any  source.  Thus,  by 
giving  proper  thought  to  the  development  cf 
our  Army  and  Navy,  not  as  a  means  of  subju- 
gating other  people,  but  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting our  bard-won  liberties,  against  any 
attack  from  whatevr  source  it  may  come, 
we  shall  best  further  the  cause  cf  liberty 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  this  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  others. 

President  Roosevelt  called  us  at  one  time 
the  arsenal  of  democracy,  and  it  will  be  up 
to  us  men  and  women  of  America  to  make 
this  arsenal  a  reality.  We  shall  forge  all  the 
weapons  which  will  defend  the  freedom  of  the 
world  from  the  usurpation  of  tyrants  We 
shall  furnish  all  the  means  to  make  both  this 
country  and  the  whole  world  secure  in  its 
freedoin.  America  will  not  let  any  nation 
down;  America  will  net  let  any  Individual  or 
race  down. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  enlightens 
the  world,  will  also  enlighten  every  corner  of 
the  world  where  liberty  now  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  With  the  aid  and  assistance  cf 
every  man  and  wcman  of  America,  with  the 
devotion  to  duty  which  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  cf  this  country,  with  the  creation  of 
weapons  the  likes  of  which  were  never  seen 
In  the  world,  with  courage  in  our  hearts,  we 
shall  face  the  world  under  the  banner  of  lib- 
erty and  this  suiue  situated  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York  will  accomplish  the  thing  which 
Its  '.nscripticn  so  boldly  proclaims  to  the 
world.  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 

Hitlerusm  represents  the  mark  cf  oppres- 
sion, just  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty  represents 
the  mark  of  freedom.  The  two  cannot  exist 
side  by  side,  and.  In  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  world  "cannot  exist  half  free  and 
half  slave."  Thus.  America,  with  its  great 
power  to  compel  the  world  to  do  its  bidding, 
will  be  the  same  beacon  light  of  liberty  to 
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ctner  pe^  pie  as  the  Statue  ojf  Liliny  is  to 
Ihot^'  who  ha\e  entered  the  haibor  ul  the 
city  of  New  Yoik.  I  . 
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RADIO    ADDRESS     PV     I!  ON.    ARTHUR     O 
KLEIN     Ci     NbW    YORK 


Mr.  KLEIN  N!:  .'-;'.  i-Li.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rtmaiks  hi  the  Record  I 
include  the  following  addrf»s<;  I  delivered 
over  the  radio,  slatkr.  V.'iiN'  en  Novem- 
ber 5,  19411 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gehtlemen.  It  is 
ft  great  privilege  and  a  source  tf  much  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  address  ycU  this  evening, 
pnrtlcu'arly  in  view  of  the  fp.ct  that  I  am 
New  York's  newest  Congressman,  and  have 
not  previously  had  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dre.ss   yuu   as  such  j 

I  was  recently  elected,  youj  will  recall,  to 
fill  the  vacai'cy  caused  by  the  tragic  death 
cf  the  late  M  Michael  Edelstein.  who  died 
as  he  was  completing  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of    the    Hou-^e   of    Represent atjves 

In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in 
Washington,  1  have  made  1^  my  business 
to  acquaint  myself  with  the  goings-on  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  to  fee  and  hcer 
about  the  events  of  world-$ha' lering  im- 
portance which  are  new  taking  pUice 

History  is  being  made  here  in  Washington, 
and  in  thr  Hails  of  Congress  land  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  gieat  privilege  to  l>e  alj'e  to  ber\e  my 
constituents  and  our  ccuntiJy  as  a  whole, 
particularly  at  such  a  time. 

I  should  now  like  to  touch  fcn  some  of  the 
mere  important  happenings  of  the  pa>;t 
week. 

There  was  no  definite  or  food  or  tcund 
re.:son  for  it.  but  the  countty  appeared  tu 
feel  somewhat  better  alxnjt  the  uargtrs  of 
war  this  past  week  The  Kai'i  drive  on 
Moscow  had  slowed  down  contiden^bly  The 
new  Japanes"  Cabinet  was  behaving  mrder- 
Btely  well  But  actually  the  steady  and  un- 
ceasing tide  of  grim  wrld  events  was  pulling 
the  country  cloeer  and  ciostr  to  war  Two 
more  American  merchant  sbips  were  tor- 
pedoed Grimmest  news  of  the  week  was  the 
publication  of  the  names  ctf  first  r  Mted 
States  naval  losses  of  the  war — 11  Lnlttd 
States  sailors  missing  from  the  torpedoid 
destroyer  Kearny. 

Even  grimmer  news  v.;-.^  y  sterday  s  an- 
nouncement by  the  Navy  !>  pajtment  that  t7 
men  had  peri'hed  when  the  V.  S  destroyer 
Reubtn  Jamrs  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  west 
cf  Iceland  last  Thursday  nigh?. 

All  of  this  has  strengthened  the  President's 
hands  at  the  very  time  when  the  Senate  is 
engaged  in  debate  en  the  proixjsi.ls  for  modi- 
fication of  the  Neutrality  Act  This  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  gleaned  trcm  a  flood  rf 
comment  as  a  result  of  the  elnklng  of  the 
destroyer  Reuben  James,  the  secoi.d  American 
wership  hit  by  a  torpedo  sine*  the  inception 
of  the  neutrality  deba'e 

Congressional  comment  was  two-s  ded. 
Administration  Ifad'-rs  d'^clared  the  sinking 
clinched  the  argument  that  the  Unifd  Stntcs 
is  under  attack  and  that  an  undeclared  war 
is  en.    The  isolationists  in  CoDgtess  felt  that 
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the  8h:k;:  z  ?.■-  ;:.»v;r-.h:e  1:.  v;, -.v  cf  'l:? 
Nnvy's  patrol  duties,  and  that  It  Illustrated 
ttm  i')V.y  cf  seridins;  vo^'cls  Into  the  war  zone. 
However.  In  this  latv  r  ;!■  :np  :\:  r.  w.  r-  e  g- 
nlficant  variations  %l'.;ch  j^ttn^fcl  to  ;:.dlcate 
a  pc.««!ble  later  change  of  front  amon?st  op- 
ponents of  the  administration's  neutrality 
Dif  d:ftc:it:cr.  policy 

In  a:!y  event,  our  country  i.i  q:adii.i;iy  but 
tUTily  defining  Us  national  purpose,  wh-.ch  is, 
In  rffect.  that  our  •.  ;'.il  •.r.'crt's'.-  rr.-.-'  be  pro- 
tK-i-d  That  is  \v;iY  we  rcHi.-e  to  r.-k  defeat 
<  :  n-italn  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  That 
Jb  vvliy  we  have  occupied  Ireland  and  have 
ordered  cur  Navy  to  prctect  all  lend-lea.^e  de- 
liveries Public-opinion  polls  have  .-hewn  an 
Increasing?  support  for  the  Gcven.mor.t  s  p<  1- 
icy  to  pro'cct  lend-lease  sh.pmtr.t.s  and  to 
liolci  fast  the  ocean  fcrtrrs^e?  The  si:.k;n5 
<t  'he  Reuben  Jumrx  will  ii^.^reaso  r.i'hfr  than 
rtd'i'.^  That  support 

In-.plementatlon  of  .sr.ch  •-iipp- r',  ,.<  well  as 
the  ,'trenKthen:n-:;  of  Car.ad'.:in-.An'.er;can 
plans  fnr  a  fizhtii'.E;  defense  of  this  cci;t;:'.er.t 
n!ui  of  the  NiTrth  AthiTitic  stinply  l.i:."S.  was 
part  (if  the  d:s"u>'-lon  this  pa.«t  S.iturday  be- 
tween Pre»;c''"':.t  Rro-evel:  and  Prune  M;n:?ter 
of  Canatla,  \V.  L,  M.ickenzie  Kw.sr.  who  con- 
ferred w,'h  the  Pif.sidrnt  at  the  l.^t'er?  Hyde 
Pa:k  e-itate 

Although  >-::■.•  eror.onnc  prob'.env-  w.  re 
covered  in  the  2-fiLTy  nieetmg  between  the  two 
Cioverr.nient  liends,  nnhrary  ar.d  r.aval  mat- 
ters were  believed  to  have  taken  prercdT.cc. 
In  The  v.icif  ra'.,,:e  rf  economic  niatters  which 
fared  The  c  ;.:••.  ees  were  consideration  cT 
price-ccr-.trc;  ^itp*  which  are  calculattd  to 
cli' rk  !nfl<\t!onary  trends  In  either  ciuntry. 
nr.ti  of  a^surin?  the  EX^nimion  GoNernnieiit 
ade<ji;,i*e  prccurement  nifan«  in  th.e  United 
St.ites.  either  through  an  advantajie  .us  dol- 
lar-exch.ance  acreenii  nt,  mor.etiiry  I  ans,  or 
lerd-lea.^e  aid 

An  prc;n  riir  fcrnitila  ntjveeci  nycn  by  Mr. 
R  •, -ev  ::  aid  Mr  Kin>;  list  Apr;i  ha.'  bciie- 
fife:i  C.i:., '1.1  m  thi."!  prncuvenient  prrblem, 
but  th  ■  wr'.e  ex"c^s  of  Canadian  purcha.-fs 
over  their  =ales  to  the  United  States  mdica'^-s 
that  further  steps  ure  nerer--.iry 

Rei'iirair. ,'  ir.R.iti.ai  controls.  Canada  is 
atlcinpt;:.,?  u  the  present  time  to  -'aoilii-e 
Its  economy  by  the  application  of  a  b'..;:  k  *: 
price  ceiling  combined  with  a  recin.iticn  cf 
w  •  ■,-  Althcueh  the  Pre.-ident  ha^  b"-n  a:i- 
VI  ed  bv  r.e  ri  H'Tfler^on.  head  of  the  OfTice  cf 
Pri' e  Acmliii-T  ri.-n,  that  such  an  extreme 
pla-i  .1-  •!.  '  I.'  c  'nteniplated  by  the  Cana- 
dian G- , •■  riir.ic.-.t  i.s  net  pre.-fiitiv  advisable 
to  this  country,  it  i*  expected  -hat  cur  a.:i- 
nilnlstration  leaclrr-^hip  will  pre^:^  for  con- 
gressional action  on  pendin^:  price-ccntrd 
le^nslatlcn  as  socn  as  ^he  nrutrality-law  re- 
vision l.s  comple'p.1  At  that  tune  it  Is  ex- 
pe;  *c-;  that  the  Dominion  sy~'fni  will  be 
U!'-l»i-  di<cus5icn   on   Capitol   Hi!!. 

Meanwhile  w-  h.ere  oii  the  Hill  are  happy 
to  report,  and  I  kn-w  you  will  be  [  le.^.spd  to 
learn,  that  car  military  aircraft  prnliictiTn 
has  now  rear^.  ri  the  pcmt  where,  wheii  added 
to  that  cf  t'r..'  British  ir  exce'eci-  '^he  pr. -- 
d-.icticn  of  tlie  Axi<  p.:^%ver.s  Mcr  o-,-pr,  the 
excellenc?  of  Ani'iican  equipniet-.t  i<  ccn- 
sKl.^red.  as  a  whcle.  unsurpa.-r-ed  by  any 
o'her  cotmtry  Tr.e  entrance  of  R;!?-;a  into 
t!>'  w.i-  cr.  The  side  of  the  Allies  f.ir  niore 
than  cffse*.^  anv  efT  irt  which  the  ccnquered 
naticrus  li.c.  >  been  forced  tn  c 'ntnbute  In 
appraism;:  the  rate  of  production  of  the  cn-.- 
ter-.dm^  pcwers  and  the  si/e  of  their  air  i  rce-s 
it  w  u'.d  apct.ir  that,  witlicut  couiitmg  Rus- 
sia. T'ne  r.re  of  prjductlcn  of  Eiiglar.d.  aut;- 
me-ite.!  !5v  cnly  .me-half  of  the  United  States 
prodncti.  :r.  S  inw  greater  than  the  tutpui  cf 
Gerniar.y  .ii.d  Italy,  plus  the  prcductioii  of 
conquered  ccuntries.  It  Is  my  information 
Th.at  the  t  tal  air'  power  cf  the  A!!ies  wiU 
be  cre.-iter  than  that  of  the  Axis  power?  earlv 
In  1942  Bv  the  m.iddle  of  1942  we  sh  -.uld 
attain  a  peak  production  of  well  over  3  CGO 
planes  per  m  >nth,  and  a  rate  of  50,000  planes 
per  year  is  m  s.»;ht. 


Tlitr^  it  Can  hr-  seen,  my  friends,  that  |we 
have  d  ^r^.e  a  treniendjus  Job  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  We  are  delivering  aircraft 
now  at  a  rate  f^  uifo'd  that  which  we  main- 
tained at  the  start  of  cur  period  of  expansion 
about  15  months  ago.  We  have  gone  from 
approximately  500  airplanes  per  month  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1940  to  about  2.000  in 
the  fall  of  1G41.  and  we  are  only  getting 
started  at  the  present  time 

All  of  this  is  simply  an  indication  of  the 
belief  (jt  the  great  mass  of  Americans,  that  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  curse  of  Hitlerism, 
our  CGUtitry  must  prcriv.ce  a  volume  of  war 
goods  that  dwarfs  all  previous  estimates.  In 
dollars,  it  is  estimated,  we  have  already 
planned  for  an  expenditure  of  $f33.O00.0O0.0C0. 
Of  -hi-  W'  h.ive  up  to  this  time  spent  ap- 
pr  x-nrcly  $12  009,000, COO.  And  there  Is 
i  reca.=t  an  over-all  program  costing  in  excess 
cf  $100  000,000,000.  In  short.  United  States 
industry,  and  the  great  bulk  of  Americans 
wli  ■  n.  -.ke  lip  United  States  Industry,  is  fac- 
11. _■  1-  ^ic.-   -t  task  and  facing  it  admirably. 

Of  c  titie,  this  trem°ndcus  expenditure 
will  nc'  0  .-itate  the  cutting  o'  nondefense 
•^pendnu'  Wi'h  t!  i~  in  mind,  the  President 
him-elf  hc.s  r:±  n  the  lead  pnd  has  ordered 
the  BMd^'n  Bnrt  :iti  tc  prepare  details  of  cuts 
to-almu'  n-,^  re  "inn  $4^0  000  000.  The  Presl- 
det^t,  It  IS  exp"c-ed  will  order  various  non- 
delense  department-  t,  impound  funds 
already  allocated  t.-'  '!>m  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  Furthermore  he  Is  preparing  an 
order  forbklding  new  hlnncs  In  ncndefense 
acencie  = 

Tlv«  ecni:-my  plan  c.nls  for  savincs  of 
$96 '100  000  frrm  CiviLa:'.  €■  :n.servation  Corps 
fu:-.ci<  a:;d  ■* 40  000  000  fr^.-i  National  Youth 
Acinniiistrat.cn  fun.ds  when  those  two 
ij>ncies  are  mersed  And  from  the  Work 
Pr  ''ect=  Admlni-tra'icn  fund?  amountlns  to 
S20noocooo  are  t;.  be  impounded.  Another 
*  100,000.000  will  be  impounded  In  small 
amounts  fr'-m  nv^t  cf  the  remaining  depart- 
nicnts  and  agencies,  . 

Other  Items  probably  due  for  cuts  are  river 
and  harbor  Improvements,  other  nondefense 
public  works,  and  paritv  pa:,Tnents  to  farmers. 
Tlv  President  has  a^k"d  repeatedly,  in  his 
Biidg.t  messages  to  Congress,  that  these  ex- 
P^^ndltures  be  cut  down,  or  omitted  entirely. 
diirire  the  present  emergency. 

Eur  we  cannot  d!=cu=s  this  phase  cf  our 
present  emergency  without  also  discussing 
another  extremely  lmp<jrtant  pha.se.  I  refer, 
my  friends,  to  the  present  serious  labor  situ- 
ation Organized  labor,  and  all  which  It 
represents,  is  one  of  the  very  bulwarks  of  cur 
d  mocracy.  and  I  am  pledged  to  support  all 
!•  tiislatlcn  which  would  continue,  and  even 
Increase,  the  benefits  obtained  by  labor  dur- 
ing the  present  administration. 

And  so  I  feel  that  the  gains  of  labor  must 
be  zealously  protected,  but  that  phrase  must 
not  be  perverted  The  gains  of  labor  dees 
not  mean  the  narrow  interests  of  particular 
leaders  or  scecial  groups,  but  rather  the  gains 
of  the  whole  body  of  workers,  and  In  their 
status  not  as  workers  alone  but  as  ccn.sumprs, 
ci'lzcns.  and  at)cve  all,  as  men,  working  that 
they  and  their  fam.ilies  and  the  Uberties  and 
val-;-^-  ti'.fv  ch.r;-r.  may  be  secure, 

C-ar  c  un-rv  !i,i~  cfen  proclaimed  both  by 
fir.Ti  conviction  that  the 
i  d-pcnds  upon  the  true 
c.v  The  events — the  tragic 
:  24  months  have  demcn- 
;;  hew  impo.ssible  it  Is  for 
t!:.'  United  States  to  defend  its  vital  Interests 
ar.d  yet  remain  at  peace.  If  the  fundamental 
law  cf  na'icn=  i=  flaunted  and  crushed  to 
earth.  It  fell  w-  Th-^rsf-re.  that  the  world 
will  not  again  he  a*,  pr.ice  unless  and  until 
the  law  am  r.;;  nations  has  been  reestablished. 
ncr  will  a  pc.;ce  be  lasting  unless  there  arises 
the  w-lll  and  th.e  crcanizcd  determination  and 
p.^wer  to  uphold,  as  against  all  the  trans- 
gres.-crs.  the  authority  of  the  law.  That 
wh.ich  IS  true  am.cn^s'  riaticiis  is.  of  course, 
equally     true     amcngct     Individuals.    That 
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fundimentnl  poller  beyrnd  cur 

at  the  same  time  be  cur  policy 

borders      Let  us,  therefore,  in  this 

isls,   ladies    and    gentlemen.    Join 

on  those  issues  abcut  whiCh  %  e 

than  find  disagreement  on  thcsa 

which  we  d.ffer.    In  this  way. 

n    this   way.    can   we   continue    to 

ric3     strong — the     eternal     light 

way  to  freedom. 
5U  and  good  night. 
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I  OF 
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IN  THE 


OF    ILLINOIS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Th  iTSday,  Ncvember  6, 1941 


EDITORI.^     FROM     TAE     BUOOMINGTON 
(ILL.)   PANTAGRAPH 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  esxtend  my  remarks,  I  ask  to  in- 
clude a  line  editorial  taken  from  the 
Bloominsrton  (111.)  Pantagraph.  edited 
in  my  district,  which  touches  on  the 
subject  of  corn  prices.  Through  the 
press  in  (general  and  by  radio  we  are 
constantlV  hearing  of  the  increa.'^ed 
prices  anal  added  income  that  the  farmer 
is  now  receiving.  Such  releases  would 
have  us  bjelieve  that  all  farmers  arc  get- 
ting rich. I  This  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  the  cirn  farmer.  The  article  very 
pertinently  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  cornt  one  of  the  five  basic  commodi- 
ties. Is  ip  no  way  receiving  an  even 
break  in  tihe  eoal  sought  under  this  pres- 
ent pric0-control  program.  The  corn 
farmer  simply  is  not  gettin?  his  equal 
share,  in  comparison  with  the  prices  of 
other  farhi  commodities  when  he  is  re- 
ceiving only  approximately  73  percent 
parity  fori  his  product.  So.  it  is  possible 
that  Eomje  of  us.  who  represent  gieat 
corn-prcqucing  areas,  are  not  all  excited 
about^tha  fact  that  the  price-fixing  bill 
just  rcpoked  to  the  House  does  not  in- 
clude a  caling  over  apricultural  products. 

PossiblT  if  and  when  corn  prices  ever 
reach  paVity.  we  mieht  feel  d  fferently 
about  th^  matter.  But  73  percent  is  a 
long  way  [from  100  percent,  and  can  eas- 
ily be  tha  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  for  the  corn  farmer. 

[From  the  Blcomlngton  (111  )  Pantagraph  of 
November  1,  1941 1 

COMPl  ,.\INT  ON  CORN  PRICE  REGISTERED 

It  looks  like  the  farm  program  or  Its  Ad- 
ministrator is  not  giving  the  Corn  Belt  a 
square  deal. 

Corn  sou  at  only  73  percent  of  the  parity 
level  on  0:tober  15.  according  to  a  Govern- 
ment pric(  review,  yet  v.heat  sold  at  75  per- 
cent parit;  ,  cotton  at  97  percent,  cottonseed 
at  164  ptrcent,  flue-cured  tobacco  at  131 
percent. 

The  whcve  idea  of  parity  Is  to  gl\-e  farmers 
the  same  relative  purchasing  power  that 
they  had  Dack  before  World  War  No  1.  But 
when  thei  markets.  InSuenced  in  a  large 
measure  hy  the  Governm.ent  program  that 
seeks  parit  >-.  gives  corn  growers  only  73  per- 
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cent  of  the  chosen  level  while  ether  con- 
trolled crops  get  substantially  more,  there  s 
something  wrong.  E\en  wheat  is  above  corn, 
and  Federal  reports  have  indicated  there  is  a 
greater  wheat  surplus  than  corn  carry-over. 

Price  policies  encouraged  by  Secretary 
Wickard  favor  relatively  low  values  for  feed 
crops.  This  Is  to  encourage  mere  feeding  of 
cattle,  hogs,  more  milk  and  eg^s.  Yet  many 
farmers  m.ake  a  living  producing  com  for 
fEle;  their  Income  depends  on  the  corn 
market.     A    better  balance  is  needed. 

Eutterfat.  on  October  15.  sold  at  101  per- 
cent of  parity,  eggs  at  84  percent,  heps  at  101. 
beef  cattle  at  128  percent,  milk  at  109  lembs 
at    119. 

The  situation  encourages  all  fErmers  to 
produce  more  livestock,  milk,  and  eggs  to 
mset  the  goals  of  the  food  for  defense  pro- 
gram. Some  cannot  shift  over  to  livestock 
production,  however,  A  general  shift  wculd 
upset  agriculture.  What  If  all  corn  growers 
fed  all  the  corn  they  produced?  Wouldn't 
that  put  eastern  dairymen  and  poultrymen 
out  of  business? 

IX  the  farm  program  administered  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  can  proMde  131  percent 
parity  prices  for  tcbacc^  growers,  why  cnn't 
It  provide  at  least  100  percent  parity  for 
corn? 

Some  fair  price  limitation  is  desirable  In 
this  period  1  unrest.  Deflation  follows 
Infiation  as  surely  night  follows  day.  Great 
Injury  to  whole  classes  always  follows  major 
shifts  In  price  levels.  There  win  always 
be  -some  who  shift  faster  and  further  than 
ethers,  either  on  the  upturn  in  prices  or  en 
the  sad  toboggan  that  follows,  Tlie  present 
period  should  be  ended  by  seme  sort  of  gen- 
eral price  freezing 

But  equality  Is  the  goal  sought  in  any  price- 
control  program  Equality  does  net  now  exist 
for  the  corn  producer.  Washington  should 
achieve  more  for  corn  than  73  percent  parity 
before  any  final  freezing  process  is  bro\:ght 
about  either  by  law  or  by  business  conditions. 


Alien  Baiting  IVasl  Cease 


EXTENSION   f'F   REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Ncvnnhcr  6.  1941 


KADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HOW  SAMUEL  DICK- 
STEIN.  OF  NEV,'  YORK 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mi  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  over  station  WJZ  on  October 
31.  1941: 

Recently  in  the  public  press  and  platform, 
statements  were  made  and  voices  were  raised, 
casting  aspersion  on  American  citizens  of 
alien  birth.  Other  speakers^  have  proclaimed 
the  theory  that  American  citizens  who  were 
not  born  in  this  country  aie  not  entitled  to 
hold  any  office  of  public  ti\!st 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  American 
history  that  an  aferapt  his  been  made  to 
bar  ahen-born  citizens  frora  office.  Back  ;n 
1654,  we  had  what  was  th'^n  known  as  the 
Know  Nothing  Party.  The  reason  they 
called  themselves  "Know  nothing."  is  be- 
cause they  conducted  their  activities  hkc  a 
Becret  6ociety,  and  did  not  give  any  in- 
formation about  themselve.'-.  so  that  if  any 
question  was  put  to  a  memi^er  of  that  party 


concerning  its  activities  the  answer  was  "no 
nothing  "  This  party  took  it  upon  iteell  to 
bbit  the  alien  born. 

Ycu  see.'  a  gocid  many  Immigrants  came 
to  this  country  thtn.  Just  as  they  are  coming 
in  today,  to  escape  persecution  In  Europe. 
It  was  a  few  years  after  the  failure  of  the 
revolution  of  1848.  which  sought  to  esiabhsh 
a  constitutional  government  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  other  ccui.tnefl. 
The  revolution  failed,  and  many  persons  were 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  the  United  Staus, 
ircludli.g  Carl  Schurz.  who  became  a  general 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  later  on  Secretary  cf 
the  Interior,  and  other  persons  who  achieved 
distinctipn  in  the  United  States  because  cf 
their  brilliance  of  mmd  and  love  of  American 
li.stitutions. 

This  proposal  to  prevent  people  born  on 
the  other  side  from  holding  office,  is  therefore, 
a  direct  sequel  to  the  discredited  "Knew 
Nothing  Party"  of  1854.  The  "Know  Nothing 
Party"  was  unable  to  mu«ter  one  electoral 
vote  In  the  elections  for  the  Presidency  in 
that  year,  and  eventually  fell  of  its  own 
weight,  leaving  In  its  wake  the  A.  P.  A. 
(American  Protective  Association),  which 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  barring 
Catholics  from  holding  office,  and  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan,  which  aimed  its  darts  against 
Catholics;  Jews,  and  Negroes,  and  so  on 
and  on. 

In  cur  history,  we  have  had  from  time  to 
time,  hysterical  groups,  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  in  my  many  speeches  on  un- 
American  activities  as  the  lunatic  fringe. 
That  these  propt»6al3  are  un-American  to  the 
extreme,  requires  no  citation  cf  authoiity. 
When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  passed  in  1787.  we  provided  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  t)e  na- 
tive born,  but  even  in  that  Constitution  we 
put  In  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  person 
who  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
was  eligible  to  the  Presidency,  whether  native 
born  cr  not. 

Apparently,  these  critics  of  American  citi- 
zens of  foreign  birth,  have  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  have  the  desire  to  throw  all 
persons  not  born  in  this  country  into  discard. 
They  do  not  realize  that  so  many  of  cur 
most  prominent  citizens  were  either  foreign 
born,  or  are  children  of  first-generation 
Americans,  These  alien  baiters  even  go  so 
far  as  to  make  no  distinction  as  to  whether 
a  person  is  now  holding  office  or  is  now  a 
citizen,  and  would  bar  from  office  any  per- 
son txarn  outside  of  the  United  States,  even 
though  he  may  be  performing  most  valuable 
duties  in  connection  with  any  office  he  may 
now  hold.  Thus,  Judge  Frankfurter,  for  in- 
stance, would  not  be  eligible  to  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench.  Senator  Wagner  would 
not  be  eligible  to  continue  to  serve  as  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  William 
S.  Knudsen  would  not  be  eligible  to  serve  in 
the  Office  of  Production  Management.  Judge 
Sutherland,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wculd 
likewise  be  incligitle  to  hold  office,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Senate,  now  serving  this  country, 
and  who  were  born  abroad,  would  be  in- 
eligible to  continue  to  serve  the  United 
States. 

Such  a  proposal  is  un-American,  born  of 
malice,  and  vicious  in  the  extreme.  Bifore 
any  further  discussion  of  the  proposal  is 
made.  I  believe  that  it  should  be  itamped 
for  what  it  is  worth,  an  example  of  intoler- 
ance, not  worthy  of  an  American  organiza- 
tion, and  completely  unmindful  of  the  phi- 
losophy upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

The  American  public  is  well  aware  cf  this 
Insidious  propaganda  against  the  foreign 
bom.  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, manv  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  had  occasion  from  time  to  time 
to  speak  of  the  virtues  of  tolerance,  and  the 
poison  of  intolerance,  which  has  from  time 
to  time  crept  Into  cur  commonwealth.  At 
a  time  when  dissension  Is  rife,  and  the  whole 
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world  IS  embroiled  In  destrtJctlon  Amt :  ica 
has  afforded  to  mankind  the  Cne  and  only 
example  of  a  Nation  built  on  the  priiicl)ilc9 
of  liberty  and  Justice  May  it  ever  continue 
so  May  all  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
and  harmony  find  their  well-merited  reward 
in  being  pushed  into  oblivion.  I  feel  that 
they  will  never  be  able  to  obtaih  a  real  ftKit- 
hold  in  this  country.  I  feel  that  the  time 
will  come  very  soon  when  our  people  will 
rise  In  indignation  against  all  the  dlsturl)er8 
of  harmony  In  America 

In  a  speech  wh.ch  I  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  July  15.  I  calfled  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  t^;s  country  a 
large  number  of  pressure  groups  which  seek 
to  array  Americans  against  Aitericans,  Jew 
against  Catholic.  Catholic  aRaint^l  Protestant. 
and  so  on  through  the  various  strut»  of  our 
reliEious  or  racial  divisions.  Thi«  propaganda 
is  continued  through  pressure  groups,  and  if 
these  groups  are  successful,  w^  shall  even- 
tually find  ourselves  not  with  a  ^nlted  States, 
but  a  country  divided  aga'nst  itself,  where 
the  many  elements  composing;  our  popula- 
tion will  dissilve  into  warring  tinlts.  and  no 
longer  will  be  one  common  naiionalltv  in  a 
united    front   against   the   whole   world. 

Anything  that  creates  disunion  ai:d  disrtip- 
t'on  of  our  national  effort  is  it  link  in  the 
chain  of  salvery  which  the  eiimics  of  our 
Nation  are  trying  to  forge  ariund  all  free 
pe.'ple.  In  this  world  at  war.  wq  are  a  minor- 
ity seeking  to  carry  on  the  torjch  oX  liberty, 
in  a  world  where  liberty  seems  |to  hnve  been 
extinguished  We  are  trying  td  carry  on  llie 
Amr-ncan  way  of  hie,  against  a  world  of 
enemies,  seeking  to  do  everj-tiing  in  their 
power  to  disrupt  and  destroy  iur  American 
way  of  life.  We  are  seeking:  toi  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living  in  a  world 
where  the  standaid  of  living  is  being  under- 
m.ned  and  put  on  the  babis  df  slavery  in- 
stead of  free  labor.  It  is,  therefore  of  great 
importance  to  us  at  this  Jtmctjure,  to  int-ist 
that  democratic  principles  aad  ideals  b« 
maintained  within  our  own  boroers.  that  co- 
operation among  the  many  sections  of  our 
population  be  promoted,  and  thit  there  be  no 
attempt  to  divide  our  citizens  by  virtue  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  place  of  birth.  Ameri- 
can citizens  should  have  equal  jrights  to  em- 
ployment, equal  rights  to  participate  in  our 
national  eflort  to  establish  a  thorough -going 
national  defense,  and  equal  rigHts  to  contrib- 
ute their  share  to  the  well-btirtg  of  Uie  Na- 
tion, in  acordance  with  their  abilities,  char- 
acter, and  reputation.  Dlscrijnlnation  be- 
cause of  race  or  creed,  or  c.ouiitry  of  origin 
does  not  belong  in  a  democracyi  What  good 
is  it  to  defend  democracy  agfeiiist  uttdcks 
from  without,  when  we  allow  tlje  basic  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  to  be  Volaljed  right  here 
in  tills  country? 

Americans  love  their  country,  irrespective 
of  the  place  of  their  birth.  A$  a  matter  of 
fact,  descendants  cf  those  who  lived  under 
tyrannies  have  very  frequently  become  the 
finest  citizens  of  the  United  SJtates,  Tliere 
are  many  who  were  born  abrofed  and  born 
in  countries  where  tyranny  prevailed,  but 
who  nevertheless  have  made  splendid  loval 
civil  servants,  splendid  officers  in  both  the 
Army  and  Navy,  splendid  mer^  of  buslne.sa 
cr  leaders  of  labor.  As  a  m:m«r  of  fact,  an 
example  of  tliat  background  ife  the  former 
Presidential  candidate  of  thel  Republican 
Party.  Mr.  Wendell  L  Willkie.]  as  to  whose 
patriotism  or  loyalty  there  8ur»iy  can  be  no 
question  among  Americans  ! 

Furihermore.  people  who  comie  from  coun- 
tries where  there  has  been  discrimination  are 
likely  to  lemcmber  th'lr  origio  and  ippre- 
ciate  the  blessings  of  liberty  mone  than  others 
who  take  their  liberty  for  grantied. 

If  cur  national  unity  Is  to  t)<  maintained. 
we  must  once  and  for  all  establlfch  a  principle 
that  every  good  American,  irrc-pec'ive  of  his 
origin,  and  no  matter  where  his  cradle  stood, 
is  to  be  trusted  and  considered  an  equal,  so 
that  all  of  us  whether  native  Dcrn  or  natu- 
ralized, and  irrespective  of  our  national  origin. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


U';ll  fe-M  that  v>-p  h.iv-"  h-j*-  cv.r-  rrun'ry  to 
honor    scrvr    a:.  1  c!e;e::d   -Aiiu'r:ca 

Hisfory  ttari-.-s  us  !  h  t '.  cur  forefathers 
gave  'ht'ir  lives  >)  tlit*  •!ii.<  ojup.try  mclu 
Lv.'  nrul  tli.it  ;h-v  trave  tluir  l;ve>  t.j  protect 
and  cie'er.ci  A:::'  r.c.'.n  deiiMCracy  Anyone 
uho  i-Ti  \^  n'.s  t;,"  .-jTt',;fl  '•!  t!;i.-'  df'inccracy 
is  a  traitor  to  tfu.s  country 

It  !s  of  the  p^.'-enc-^  of  democracy  tha'  men 
nnd  wcmen  liviiu'  tinder  i'  l-.ave  duties  and 
privilfgr-s  to  oi-.<  aj^.oMu'r  and  with  one  an- 
other Just  a'.  :'.  1.-  the  (  bject  of  denrn.icracy 
to  cran'  ti-i  ever-,  n.an  and  wunian  tlie  right 
rf  f.ie  -pef  h  fne  pre--  ard  a  free  assembly, 
5i;  :•  >  t].-'  du'v  of  every  i>er.-on  living  In 
a  ::■  i;;  I  r.K  y  to  jiio'ect.  ctieri.-h  fi'-ih'  for,  and 
pre-ei  vp  'his  pre(:ou.>  hiTit.u'e  t.^  life  litjelty, 
and  fretdum. 


The  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

f)!      Ml.VNFS     T\ 

IN  THE  HUU:^E  OF  REPHEsENTATiVEc) 


T.'n/^^dav  y-a-cv:b:r  6.  19il 


Mr.  PITTENGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
shortly  Consri-.-.-  will  con-idcr  the  omr.i- 
bus  nvors  and  harbor.s  bill  which  con- 
tains niurnruu.<  pr;\ifct5  throuchcut  the 
United  Siate.s,  on  the  Gulf,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  an.i  on  thf  Pacific  .-(  abcai  d. 
In  vit'W  of  misleading  statements  and 
propaganda  which  has  been  circtilattd 
freely  by  the  enemies  of  wa'er  transpf-r- 
tation  improvenent?.  I  think  it  only  lair 
to  say  that  evei-y  project  In  this  bill  has 
been  thcrcutihly  con.^idered  by  the  Beard 
of  Engineers  cf  the  War  Department,  and 
has  been  favorably  recommended  bv 
them.  Further,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  duty  to  a"tend  all  sessions  of  the 
Comma  toe  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
House  of  Rep: e.'entatives,  where  hoarincrs 
ha\e  been  conducted  on  every  proj-ct 
and  where  proponents  and  opponents 
have  been  Riven  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  testify 

CONGRESS    FT-NCTIONS   TilF.OlT.H  COMMITTFF.S 

Wht'n  a-i:;.>ui;ion  is  introduced  it  Is  re- 
ferred to  tr.e  appropriate  conimittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  com- 
mittee secvires  reports  from  the  proper 
G<^vernment  d-^partment.  conducts  hear- 
Ines.  and  then  takes  action  on  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  then  reports  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  make  this 
statem'^nt  because  a  creat  many  p.-ople 
do  not  undersiand  the  different  steps 
that  are  taken  in  connection  with  legis- 
lative propcsa'.s.  The  report  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Cemmittee.  therefore,  d.  a'.s 
with  subjects  wir.ch  have  been  considered 
by  the  comm.ittee  and  on  which  the  com- 
mittee has  taktn  favorable  action.  The 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  is  merely 
an  authorization  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  rivers  and  harbors  projects  and  no 
appropriation  of  money  is  involved. 
When  appropriations  of  money  arc  net  d- 
ed  there  will  bt  hearines  before  the  A;;- 
propnationi   Committee    of    the   HoUi^e, 


which  will  con.sidor  the  matter  and  take 
testimony,  I  make  this  statement  be- 
cau.-^e  the  opponents  cf  various  rivers  and 
harbors  projr^cts  have  tried  ■  o  create  the 
impres.sion  tlirouchout  the  country  that 
large  appropriations  of  m^-ney  are  in- 
\(ilved  in  connection  with  the  omnibus 
riv;  rs  and  harbors  bill.  Such  is  not  the 
case. 

ST    L.^WRENTE  SE.  W.\Y   PFOJECT 

Thf  Commiitee  on  Rivers  and  Haibors 
conciuct-'d  iu'ai'inas  over  a  period  of  many 
w.'t  ks  on  tne  Sr.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect, Num'"'rou-s  witnesses  appeared  and 
cave  t'>tirr.or.y  for  and  aaainst.  This 
tt.-amony  c^iLsK^t,-  of   18  volumes,  and  I 


■o  a  iTiore  complete  set  of 
any  proj-ci  has  been  pre- 


do  not  b  ■!'. 
hearings  o: 
sented  to  Concrf.>s,  The  committee  voted 
to  include  the  St.  Lawrence  .'-eaway  proj- 
ect in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
On  other  occasion.^  I  have  pt  inted  out  to 
my  cnllenRucs  tlie  ereat  jU.<tification  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Perhaps  no 
other  project  has  met  with  more  power- 
lul  o;)po.-i!ion  or  faced  a  more  powerful 
lobby  m  opposition  to  it.  Opposition  has 
b  tn  largely  sectional  and  in  most  cases 
based  entirely  upon  selfish  view^points. 
Students  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project.  mcludin,f:  several  men  who  have 
been  at  various  times  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  have  all  endorsed  its  eco- 
noir.ie  value  and  the  great  good  it  wJl 
accompli.sh  for  th.e  American  people. 

KMLRO.^DS    KVNNING     IN'     REVERSE 

T;;e  Association  of  American  Rail- 
road.^  had  a  representative  ajipcar  before 
th-  committee,  and  it  is  generally  under- 
sin'ci  that  the  railroads  are  fighting  the 
S'.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  In  doing 
tills  tiiey  are  following  their  traditional 
liab.t  of  opposing  all  legislation  for  the 
inifirovement  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
They  have  done  this  in  spitf  of  the  fact 
that  tile  history  of  the  coimtry  shows 
that  improvement  of  water  transporta- 
tion h.i.s  always  worked  to  the  benefit  of 
the  rai;r(\^ds  and  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased transportation  of  commodities, 
which,  in  turn,  have  to  b^  carried  to 
inland  poin's  by  tlie  railroad  transpor- 
tation system-.  In  December  1925  the 
Gieat  Lc\ke.>-St.  Lav.reuce  Tidewater 
A;-.sviation.  a  n.it.enal  organization 
composed  of  20  Sm*  -  v^;'h  headquar- 
ters in  the  Mun.-ey  D;;:.j.n!i,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is.sucd  a  pamphlet  disclosing 
that  the  following  railroad  executives  at 
that  time  favored  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project:  Howard  Elliof,  chairman. 
Northern  Pacific  Railv.ay  Cj.;  H.  E. 
Byram.  president,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &. 
St.  Paul  Railroad;  C.  H.  ^Li:  -ir.am.  presi- 
dent, Illinois  Cenrral  Ra;;;-..  _.:.;  William 
G,  Bierd.  Chica^io  &  Alton  R.ilicad:  Fi'ed 
W,  Sare.'nt,  pre.sident.  Chici  so  &  North- 
wes:crn  RaiKvay  Co.;  Ralph  Budd,  presi- 
dent. Great  Northern  R.ulway  Co.; 
Charles  Donn<  liy,  president.  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Co.:  Edward  Pennington. 
president,  Minneapolis,  .^r,  Pa'.i:  &  Sault 
S;e,  Mane  Railroad:  S  M,  F.lion.  chair- 
m.an,  Chicaeo  Great  \Ve.-~'ern  Railroad 
Co,:  Hale  Ht^lden.  president.  Chicago. 
Burlmcton  &:  Quincy  Railroad:  Sir  Henry 
Tiiornton,  president,  Canad-aa  National 
Railways. 


In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Elliott,  speaking 
before  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York 
City,  said  in  part: 

This  is  a  great  project,  national  In  its  scope 
and  influence.  It  is  a  plan  for  a  ship  canal, 
to  be  eveutually  30  feet  deep,  between  the 
lower    St.  1  Lawrence    and    Lake    Ontario,    in 


which   the 


have  an  eijual  interest. 
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ect  wiU  help  coastwise  trade,  ex- 
.mport  trade  between  the  Middle 
tates  and  foreign  countries  and 
opportunity  to  our  merchant  ma- 
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United    States   and    Canada    will 


Other  ;  ailroad  executives  were  equally 
as  positi\(e  as  to  the  benefits  cf  the  St. 
seaway  to  the  railroads.  I  do 
it  requires  an  enlarged  am.ount 
fccnce  to  understand  that  the 
more  ton  lage  v.-hich  would  move  on  the 
St.  Lawifnce  seaway,  the  more  freight 
there  wclild  bo  for  the  railroads  to  as- 
semble a  one  end  of  the  route  and  to 
carry  to  :  nland  points  by  rail. 

I  commend  this  pamphlet  which  was 
reprinted  by  the  Michigan  Great  Lakes 
Tidewater  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
A.  C.  Carton,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  chair- 
man. 

We  may  well  ask  the  question  at  this 
time  as  to  why  the  railroads  have 
chaijged  their  position.  If  they  were 
right  in  1925.  they  are  100  percent  wrong 
in  the  yej  r  1041. 


The  St    Lawrence  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 


laON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  VTHCINIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THE 


Thursday.  November  6,  1941 


EDITOR  lA  L  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  nu"  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  1  imely  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Tines.  The  editorial  is  in  accord 
with  the  I'iews  of  those  of  us  who  have 
faith  In  coal  as  an  economical  source  of 
power  an  3  who  believe  in  the  efficiency 
of  steam- electric  plants. 

[Fiom  the  New  York  Times] 
:t   l.\\vrence  economics 

In  the  atest  of  the  Canadian  reports  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  proj'ect.  a  report  prepared 
for  the  Caiadidn  Electrical  Association,  Prof. 
Jofin  L.  McDougall.  of  Queen's  University, 
raises  points  which  have  hitherto  received 
little  attertion  in  a  consideration  of  our  na- 
ticnal-defe  nse  needs.  Not  the  least  Important 
of  these  ar ;  economic  in  nature.  In  weighing 
the  argummis  for  and  against  the  St.  "Law- 
rence projict  it  has  not  always  been  kept  in 
mind  that  until  recently  Canada  has  drawn 
upon  her  ( xchange  reserves  to  pay  for  much 
needed  sup  plies  from  the  United  States.  That 
situation  lias  changed.  Canada's  reserve  of 
American  Idollars  is  beginning  to  run  cut, 
and  under  the  pressure  cf  our  national-tie- 
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fcn.ee  program  our  ability  to  fill  Canadian 
orders  is  not  what  It  was  In  other  words, 
both  Canada  and  this  ci^untry  must  now 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  execution  of 
the  St  Lawrence  plan  competes  with  the 
war  effort  more  directly  than  seemed  likely 
a  year  ago. 

If  St.  Lawrence  power  were  an  essential. 
If  it  could  not  be  founJ  elsewhere  mere 
speedily  and  at  lower  cos:  than  is  actually 
the  case,  this  nation  wc  jld  be  willing  to 
make  still  another  sacrif.(c  But  the  St^ 
Lawrence  is  merely  one  so  irce  of  power  and 
by  no  means  the  best  Nor  is  it  low-cost 
power  Mr  Leslie  R  Thomson,  the  leading 
Canadian  authority  on  the  subject,  finds  that 
It  Is  "medium-priced  to  ex|>ensive  "  It  might 
be  argued  tljat  some  of  the  cost  would  be 
defrayed  by  navigation  In  the  channel  that 
must  be  dug  but  navigation  ccst  is  Itself  high 

Professor  McDougall  stresses  again  the 
rapidity  with  which  highly  efficient  steam 
plants  could  be  built  If  Canada  needed  more 
power,  which  she  does  net  In  view  of  the 
develcpments  in  Quef)ec  ard  the  pcssibilltifs 
of  the  Saguenay  ano  Ottawa  Rivers  What 
is  new  in  his  an.nlysis  is  the  fact  that  it;  1925 
the  Ontario  Hydro-EHectric  Power  Commission 
was  seriously  considering  the  Installation  cf 
a  Eteam-e:ectrlc  station  on  its  Niacara  system, 
with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  250.000  horse- 
power. 

As  late  as  1937  Dr  T  H  Hopg,  chairman 
of  the  commission,  prepared  and  published  a 
memorandum  in  which  he  made  much  cf  the 
rising  efficiency  of  steam-electric  stations  and 
of  the  comparative  economies  that  follow  the 
Interconnection  of  steam  and  of  waterpower 
systems,  with  marked  advantages  for  steam 
The  argument  for  the  erection  of  steam  plants 
wherever  they  may  be  necessary,  therefore. 
Aecomes  stronger  than  ever. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  the  maiden 
speech  of  Roy  F.  Hendrickson  as  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Suiplus  Marketing 
Administration, 

This  address  was  deli vt red  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  Monday.  Octobei  20.  1941.  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties. It  discu.sses  the  problem  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  it  relates  to  'he  food  supply. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  in  our  aericul- 
tural  sections,  and  it  is  also  of  imp>ortance 
as  an  indication  of  the  plans  which  the 
present  Surplus  Marketing  Administrator 
seeks  to  carry  forward. 

The  address  follows: 

Across  the  Atlantic,  war  has  laid  waste  to 
rtsources  vital  to  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  food  Hunger  has  swept  over 
large  segments  of  the  Old  World,  It  grows 
more  acute  there  with  each  parsing  day  of 
the  war.  To  the  ficrhtlnE  countries  food  Is 
fast  becoming  fully  as  important  as  guna 
and  munitions. 


You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  govern- 
ment and  the  food  supply  Surely  there 
is  no  greater  resp>onsibility  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, or  for  any  government,  than  the 
guaranty  of  an  adequate  and  proper  fctd 
supply  for  all  the  people  whom  it  serves. 
This  assurance  of  cur  focd  supplv  is  now 
doubly  important  in  the  face  of  world  con- 
quest which  threatens  to  destroy  our  way 
of  life.  Today,  focd  plays  a  key  role  In  the 
struggle  to  keep  democracy  alive. 

In  1942.  focd  production  in  the  United 
States  will  be  the  largest  in  our  country  s 
history.  And  our  average  per-capita  food 
consumption  will  be  the  highes-   on  recoid. 

Our  resources  and  skill  to  produce  abun- 
dantly are  being  marshalled  to  step  up  food 
production.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wick- 
ard  has  asked  the  Nations  farmers  to  in- 
crease production  of  most  commodities- 
wheat  and  cotton  and  tobacco  are  excep- 
tions because  we  already  have  tht  m  in 
abundance  And  the  response  of  farmers 
Is  crystal  clear,  even  where  expansion  will 
mean  sacrifice.  American  farmers  are  de- 
termined that  production  on  their  segment 
or  the  long  defense  front  wiU  be  ample  and 
on  time 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
the  full  productive  force  of  Our  farms  is  to 
be  used  to  raije  the  foods  we  need  And 
this  will  be  done  well  within  the  limits 
of  our  ability  to  produce,  leaving  room  for 
even  greater  expansion  if  that  t)ecomes  nec- 
essary in  the  future  In  1942  more  United 
States  food  will  be  produced  and  consumed 
than  ever  before  in  this  country  Otir 
farmers  will  enjoy  the  biggest  market  they 
have  ever  had 

Why  has  Secretary  Wlckard  asked  for  this 
increase'  What  of  the  time  beyond  the 
immediate  expansion  period? 

There  are  many  reasons  for  expanding 
the  production  of  most  foods  Families  with 
higher  incomes  are  eating  about  as  usual. 
But  many  other  families— not  all  by  any 
means — now  have  incomes  which  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  eat  as  much  as  ihey 
want  for  the  first  time  in  years  Consumer 
buying  power  has  been  increased  by  defense 
and  other  employment  The  effect  of  tins 
on  demand  for  farm  products  is  truly  re- 
markable 

On  top  of  this  greatly  Increased  domestic 
market  this  country  is  pledged  to  meet  about 
25  percent  of  the  British  need  for  animal 
protein  foods  Purchases  of  food  for  Bruish 
needs  are  already  at  a  high  rate,  but  the 
peak  has  not  been  reached 

Then,  we  are  preparing  to  create  reserves 
or  stock  piles  to  meet  a  whole  series  of  pos- 
sibilities One  possibility  is  continued  war; 
another  is  expanded  warfare;  another — and 
I  hope  the  word  still  has  meaning — is  peace. 
Farm  planning  has  tc  take  all  these  and  more 
into  account. 

We  may  have  to  supply  the  friends  of 
democracy  under  provi.'=ions  of  the  lend-lefUK 
proeram  more  food  than  now  appears  to  \x 
required.  An  earlier  than  now  expected  vic- 
tory for  the  democracies  would  mean  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  dram  on  our  food 
and  fiber  resources.  Red  Cross  needs  may 
rise  greatly  with  little  warning.  So  there 
are  many  variables  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  this  program  to  increa.se  food 
production. 

Becau.se  of  the  need  for  heavy  supplies  of 
food  for  immediate  use  and  for  reserves  for 
future  use.  there  seem.s  little  danger  of  over- 
shooting the  mar:<  very  far.  Secretary  Wlck- 
ard and  the  American  farmer  would  not  be 
forgiven  for  under?hcotmg  it  in  this  time 
cf  crisis  Farmers  and  those  who  proctss  and 
sell  their  products  for  use  here  and  abroad 
are  agreed  with  government  on  the  cbjecil'. es 
of  ample  production  fcr  this  emergency.  And 
they  are  cooperating   splendidly 

The  program  for  Increased  production  takes 
Into  account  as  never  before  the  factor  cf 
proper  nutrition  fcr  all  cur  jjeople.  It  takes 
into  consideration  not  only  the  acute  imme- 


diate needs,  but  also  the  long-term  nec^ds  of 
this  country's  population  It  Is  hoped  that 
increases  in  the  consumption  of  many  of  the 
farm  products  will  be  on  a  perm.inent  basis. 
While  seme  of  the  Increases  in  production 
feem  large  when  related  to  necords  of  past 
national  consumption,  they  are  not  excf->sive 
If  mea.'sured  in  terms  of  nutritional  nerds. 
Til  13  is  especially  true  of  mi-lk  tnd  milk  prod- 
ucts, of  eggs,  of  vegetables.  andjOf  some  fruiis. 
In  simple  terms,  not  enough  of  our  people 
have  h.id  adequate  buying  power  so  that  they 
could  obtain  as  much  of  the.se  foods  as  they 
needed  for  good  health 

The  farmer  preters  to  produce  abundantly. 
Tl^.e  focd-distrlbution  system  that  is  the 
farmers-  sales  crganlzniion.  is  eBger  to  handle 
The  lead  But  f..rnuis,  long  burdened  by  low 
prices  and  always  burdened  by  fixed  charges, 
have  not  and  should  not  be  e^cpected  to  as- 
sume the  burden  of  producing  at  a  loss  evi-n 
though  they  appreciate  the  Urgencv  of  the 
need 

Tlie  social  cost  of  poor  nutrition  which  up 
to  now  has  been  hidden,  is  finally  coining  cut 
into  the  light  of  day  At  last  we  have  a 
clearer  picture  cf  the  health  cdndition  of  the 
young  men  cf  our  Nation  The  a.'toundmg 
facts  are  revealed  by  Brigadier  General  Her- 
shey,  director  of  the  selective-$ervice  ."-ystem. 
And  here  i  what  General  Hersliey  reports,  in 
hi?  own  wurds: 

"About  50  percent  of  the  approximately 
2  000.000  registrants  who  have  feeen  examined 
f>-r  d  ictiun  into  the  Army  the  United 
States  under  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ir  Act  of  1940  have  been  disqualified  because 
cf  physical,  mental,  cr  educational  rea.sons. 
Of  the  approximately  1  OOO.OOO  rejected, 
900.000.  or  about  90  percent,  were  found  to 
be  physically  or  mentally  unfltj." 

According  to  General  Hershet.  many  of  the 
young  men  rejected  can  .t  be  rehabilitated 
for  even  limited  service  The  list  of  defects 
is  shocking  Nearly  20  percent  of  the  men 
turned  down  had  bad  teeth:  14  pen  ent  were 
with  poor  eyesight;  ever  25  percent  suff.rrd 
from  di-seases  of  the  muscles,  bones,  brain, 
nerves,  heart,  and  lungs 

As  a  nation  we  are  determinied  to  see  that 
our  people  have  enough  of  the  right  kmda 
of  food  needed  to  build  and  mainlaui  strong. 
healthy  bodies  We  are  al.'^o  determined  to 
see  that  in  this  war  emergency  there  is 
enough  food  p.oduced  for  dem|ocracy's  fight- 
ing friends  i 

Secretary  Wnkards  program  for  increasing 
food  prcduction  sets  .-specific  goals  as  the 
objectives  for  1942  The  principal  foodstuffs 
needed  most  are  thiK^e  rich  in  proteins  and 
vitamins  We  inu^t  have  mora  livestock  and 
poultry  products,  more  dairy  products  We 
need  to  Increase  our  production  of  vegetables. 
The  prcduction  of  those  crcpfc  frum  which 
vegetable  oil  are  manufuctuiled  also  must 
be  expanded  as  a  saf« guard  against  po69:ble 
shortage  due  to  reduced  import* 

Specifically,  the  gcals  call  fOr  an  Increase 
of  10  5  percent  in  the  prcduqtlon  of  m?at. 
including  p  rk.  poultry,  and  other  tyjjcs. 
After  allowing  for  anticipated  experts,  the 
amount  of  miat  available  for  leach  of  us  In 
this  country  will  be  higher  in  1942  than  it 
has  been  for  three  decades,  E(!g  production 
is  to  go  10  percent  over  thifc  year's  h  gh 
figure  Milk  pnduction  is  to  be  increa-ed 
by  7  percent  ovtr  the  record  supply  of  this 
yiar.  After  U.k:ng  care  cf  export  and  reserve 
iie-'ds.  each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  will  have  available  mOre  milk  than 
in  any  year  for  which  records  have  been  ki  pt. 

The  best  form  of  in-^urance  aga.nsi  run- 
away food  price;^  is  the  production  cf  plenty 
oi  food  The  same  holds  true  If  or  any  othor 
product.  In  this  country,  we  ftre  taking  no 
chances  with  our  food  supplv  end  are  in- 
c-ep~'ng  our  prcduction  to  .safeguard  against 
any  contingency,  at  home  and  thread. 

While  we  do  not  have  a  quick  remedy  for 
dealing  with  shortage,  we  hav«  learned  h'  w 
to  control  and  use  surpluses  En  this  a;i-out 
effort  to  increase  food  production,  the  ri-^ks 
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or  fanners  will  J>e  hr!d  to  a  minimum  A^  a 
m:i*"fT  of  fact  It  will  bo  pr^fttablc  Jjt 
larmtTS  !■>  s:<  p  vip  !!>  ir  pruuriou  ol  the 
n'M-tlfd  rir.ni.Al. •;«.--  G  ''.trr.nvnt  support 
of  ii.arkit  prices,  c  u;.-';fd  wi'n  ii.rta-td 
recjUiremi  nt.-s  fiT  use  at  h<  me  and  f.r  Ifn.d- 
le...si>  and  Rid  Cross  sh:;init-ni^<f6ruad.  pro- 
VKifs  farrr.trs  with  the  incentive  to  expand 
th>^!r  cirput  to  a  record  level. 

T!ie  foods  mo5t  urgently  needed  for  lend- 
lea-e  shipm'^nt  abroad  are  chwvt'  evapnra'-  d 
milk,  dry  skim  milk.  e??s.  p.  rk,  laid  and 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  vartoi;-  {>  rm-  Taken 
together,  the  to:al  amount  (■!  f  -id  already 
pledged  to  be  supplied  the  Brii:.-h  wiivild  fill 
a  solid  string  of  freight  car^  jtritchint;  east 
to  west  'r-  m  o:u'  er.d  of  tiie  Un.'i  ci  St  res 
to  the  other 

On  our  ability  to  furni-'n  e— ■-■;. 
to  countries  fighting  aitain-t  Hi*  ei 
tion  rests  the  fate  ni.d  fu'ure  c, 

(i<vA  F'.'d  ;s  ficmocracy's  powrrtul  woapon 
a;:;\i'd  :..  i.vl.  '.r\  the  di'.'nlty  of  man  ar.d  pre- 
:^^■rve  hiiinan  Uterty  fr  iin  the  tyranny  of 
souMes.*  av'iire^.sor.-, 

Af-er  'h:s  w.ir  :«  rver  fr-.d  v.  :'.\  rrin^inue  to 
play  .1  liadinu'  r-  !e  in  w.  rid  ;  :T.. Ir'^  In  the 
word-  of  S'Trttary  Wickard.  "Fi^id  w;:i  win 
ir  an.d  writt"  t!:e  pp.ice  "  As  time  _;r' .s 
'  t:u"}i  if  tills  .sTa*ement  becomes  n:  re 
r>-  .ippaient  Tliat  Ls  why  farmeri^  aie 
iirtTt'd  to  piodtioe  eiiouu'h  so  thnt  after 
1^'  all  cur  e:<pi  rt  and  don.e>tic  require- 
*h.ire  will  ]■>('  supplies  of  food  left  over 
'.(1  an  impG-ir.tr  stock  p;';e 
adv   in   occupied    naticns  huiiiiry   peo- 
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And  wli.le  we  are  c^'hcerned  about  produc- 
inc;  food  frT  shlp-nent  abroad  m  this  battle 
for  wor'd  l:eedoin.  an  abundant  supply  of 
nutritious  f,  d  for  use  at  liome  continues 
vital  to  tlie  h-al'h  an.d  weifaie  of  our  own 
people  Consunurd  with  increased  income 
are  spendint:  more  money  for  farm  products 
min.'!  Is  tb.e  hi::hest  m  years  and 
A  0.1  ?\!rme:>  are  aware  of  this 
oiiiij  up  tlieir  production  so  that 
will  hn\-e  a  record  voltinie  of  food 
r  the.:    u-e 

•his.  wo  have  not  cverlook-'d  the 
need  for  more  nutritious  f  od 
among  our  low-income  families.  While  em- 
piovment  and  consumer  buying  pow>  r  have 
beeti  Increased  bv  n.itional-defensc  activities. 
there  stiil  renm:?.  millions  of  persons  who 
lack  adet;u.', -e  ;;.,  :r.e  i;.c;  wi-,o  oannn  aP.  ird 
to  buy  al.  ;  "lie  f  ^  d  thev  reed  for  a  h.ealth- 
ful  diet.  Taking  care  of  the  n  quirements 
of  these  low-incoine  families  is  Ju-t  as  im- 
portant as  ever.  Through  >uch  mf^asure.-  as 
the  feed  stamp,  direct  distribution.  sch..>l 
lui:ch.  and  lew-cost  milk  proi_-rani.s  of  tl.e 
Department  of  Agriculture,  million^s  of  Amer- 
icans are  able  to  itet  more  of  the  foods  they 
need  to  improve  their  d.e-  Th,e-e  pro|;rams, 
operated  by  th"  Surplu.^  M.trke'ii.i:  Admmi'^- 
tration.  are  building  the  health  and  stren_:-h 
of  a  segment  of  (Dur  population  tlnit  needs 
"to  be  helped  most  At  the  same  nm-',  tliese 
food -distnbtit  ion  programs  keep  open  for 
farmers  a  wider  market  and  m.ike  for  fuller 
use  of  agricultures  productive  capacity. 

Most  of  you  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with 
the  Food  Stam;.)  Plan.  It  moves  additional 
supplies  of  I'i.-Hids  to  public-aid  famdus 
through  normal  chiannels  of  trade  Persons 
taking  part  i:i  ::\e  plan  rcce.ve  free  blue 
stamps  which  serve  to  Increase  their  food- 
bu-,  mg  power  by  about  50  percent.  Tl-.ese 
blue  stamps  are  i.;ood  m  any  local  store  in 
cxch.mge  only  for  tho,-e  foods  desittnated  by 
the  Secretarv  of  Aiiriculture  The  blue-stam.p 
fotxi-  are  those  for  which  farmers  need  the 
most  assistance  In  market in^j.  Thus,  the 
plan  helps  the  needy  consumer  get  more  at 


tin  same  time  it  helps  the  farmer  sell  more. 
A::d  since  all  of  the  foods  move  through 
regular  trade  channels,  the  plan  also  helps 
business 

Thf  Food  S-anip  Plan  started  In  May  1939, 
and  today  it  is  operating  in  areas  through- 
cut  the  country  having  more  than  half  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 4.000.000  netdy  persons  are  taking 
part  In  this  program  and  usini^  blue  stamps 
m  exchange  for  designated  foods  at  the  rate 
of  around  $10,000,000  a  month 

The  grp  between  farm  production  and  the 
need  for  more  ffjod  among  growing  children 
is  being  bridged  by  the  school  lunch  program. 
This  program  makes  use  of  farm  products 
boueht  by  the  Surplus  Marke'ins  Adminls- 
trat.on  f'lr  the  purpose  of  improving  markets 
I  r  farnaers  The  foodstuflfs  are  sent  to  Stale 
w-.lfare  agencies  and  supplies  are  distributed 
to  sponsors  of  school  lunches. 

The  first  large-scale  use  of  Government- 
bouirht  foods  In  school  lunches  began  only  3 
years  ago.  In  the  first  year  about  800.000 
youngsters  ate  lunches  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  C'  mmodltles  we  made  avail- 
able. Last  year  we  reached  nearly  5.000.000 
youngsters  throughout  the  United  States,  tlie 
V.rcln  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  lunches 
w  •  re  served  In  morp  tlian  60  000  schools  and 
three-fourths  of  f:,o;r.  '.ver  ■  ;r.  rural  areas. 
This  In  itself  Is  q:\.'<'  -.^i-ntioa'it.  for  some- 
times we  are  ii  c.ined  to  forget  that  children 
in  cur  farm  areas  and  In  small  towns  also 
need  help  in  getting  a  balanced  diet. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  a  community 
undertaking.  It  offers  people  throughout  the 
ccuntrv  an  excellent  chance  to  work  together, 
in  the  democratic  way,  to  help  children  grow 
into  better  and  stronger  citizen?  While  ex- 
amples of  outstanding  community  effort  In 
the  school  lunch  program  are  numerous.  I 
■w-u'd  "ike  to  cite  one: 

B.ick  of  Chicago's  famous  stockyards  is  a 
lar^e.  den.sely  populated  area  where  children 
have  been  growing  under  a  tremendous  handi- 
cap The  section  is  one  in  which  families  are 
poverty-stricken.  Mother?  go  out  to  work  to 
help  make  ends  meet  while  the  children  have 
had  to  shift  for  themselves  and  get  their  own 
meals  during  the  d.iy.  Malnutrition  and 
tuberculosis  ran  hich  in  this  area.  One 
health  survey  showed  93  perceni  of  the  chil- 
dren V  I'h  defective  teeth,  largely  because  of 
(r'cd  deficiencies. 

Thanks  to  wide-awake  citizens  of  this  "back 
of  the  yards"  neighborhood,  something  is 
b  ::.ir  d-  ne  to  change  this  critical  condition 
for  the  growing  yoinigsters.  A  community 
group,  led  by  the  Catholic  Youth  Organiza- 
tion and  other  Catholic  leadeis,  sponsored 
and  financed  one  of  the  most  successful 
lunch  programs  in  the  Nation.  In  one  school 
alone,  in  the  "back  of  the  yards"  area.  1,000 
yt^ungsters  received  free  m.ilk  and  hot  lunches 
during  the  summer  months.  Pa:-t  of  the  food 
w.is  furnished  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, the  r'^st  was  bought  by  tlie  loaal 
sponsors.  The  Work  Projects  Ac  ministration 
supplied  a  dn -i-ian.  Hotels  dcnated  dishes 
and  silverware  A  er  tip  of  businessmen  gave 
a  -.ns  rar.^e  By  and  Girl  Scouts  also  helped. 
It  w..?  simply  a  ca-e  of  ait  ennre  community 
d  ins  a  Job  tliat  need,  d  s.  Toly  to  be  done. 
This  example  ^f  cocjpcration  has  been  re- 
peated In  thousands  of  American  communi- 
ties, large,,  and  small,  in  every  part  of  our 
country.  Tiny  one-room  schools  and  crowded 
bthld.nL's  in  teeming  cities  have  found  the 
spare,  th.e  equipment,  and  the  willing  work- 
e:s  to  feed  growing  children  so  that  they  may 
become  l:iealthier  and  ni'ire  useful  citizens  for 
the   future. 

Tlie  schooI-!u:.ch  pr  'gr.im  is  growing  into 
a  perma:;ent  national  m-titutio-i.  This  year, 
with  the  c&operati  m  i.'f  c^mmuni-y  groups, 
we  hope  to  reach  6.000  000  ch  Idren,  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  :).000,000  who 
need  and  should  receive  more  food  through 
these  lunches.  We  think  that  the  people  of 
this  country  want  us  to  see  that  every  one  of 
theoe  9,000,000  youngsters  gets  at  least   one 


square  mepl  a  day.  We  can  furnish  an  Im- 
portant pirt  of  tlie  fQod,  and  we  hope  that 
more  and  more  communities  will  organize 
and  sponsor  these  lunches  for  their  children. 

The  nat  onal  consciousness  as  to  the  need 
lor  better  nutrition  among  all  our  people 
has  been  awakened  by  the  defense  effort. 
We  liave,  cf  course,  been  shocked  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  half  of  the  2.000,000  young  men 
summoned  for  military  service  were  found  to 
be  unfit  lor  duty.  And  many  of  the  de-» 
ficiencies  vhich  these  men  had  could  have 
been  prev<  nted  with  tlie  rlglit  kinds  of  food. 
For  this  nntlonal  weakness  In  our  health  de- 
fenses we  stand  indicted. 

Unless  ve  are  aggressive  In  dealing  efifec- 
tively  witli  tliis  problem  of  nutrition,  we  as 
a  nation  are  marked  for  decay.  Now.  whila 
we  have  tlie  opportunity,  is  the  time  to  act. 
We  need  to  see  that  the  nutritional  needs  of 
all  cur  peo  Die  take  precedence  over  any  othor 

consideration  in  our  economy  As  a  nation 
we  can  alford  to  build  the  health  of  cur 
people  as  i -ell  as  we  can  aflord  to  spend  bil- 
lions fof  (lefense  armaments.  We  must  be 
bold  enough  and  Imaginative  enough  to 
develop  ai  d  put  into  effect  plans  to  build 
better  nu  ritlon.  The  Increased  food  pro- 
duction n  )w  being  brought  about  by  our 
farmers  ia  a  major  step  toward  improved 
national  health 

The  school  lunch  and  other  government 
food  dlstriputlon  programs  which  serve  those 
who  lack  ihe  means  for  obtaining  adequate 
diets  are  nleetlng  real  needs  now.  They  will 
be  even  fiore  vitally  Important  after  the 
war  emergency  is  over.  This  is  the  time  to 
make  our  distribution  machinery  more  near- 
ly perfect  |n  operation  and  stronger  so  that 
we  will  be  better  prepared  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  a  threatened  drop  in  national  Income, 
Increases  U  unemployment,  and  a  decline  In 
farm  prices. 

Farmers  and  the  people  of  the  country 
need  not  lepeat  the  experiences  of  the  1929 
crash  and  the  depression  that  followed. 
Productior  Is  going  up  and  we  need  to  keep 
It  up  after  the  present  emergency  is  over. 
Ovir  biggefst  job  is  to  distribute  and  consume 
what  we  sre  able  to  produce.  In  this  field 
we  still  hive  much  to  learn.  It  would  be 
suicide  not  to  prepare  for  larger  consumption 
so  we  can  make  more  effective  use  of  our 
productive  resources.  IntelllEtent  plannln:; 
and  positli  e  action  now  will  build  a  stronger 
America. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  a  talk 
delivered  by  me  over  the  red  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  on  the 
subject  of  price  control,  on  Saturday, 
November  1.  1941: 

The  Am(erlcan  people  are  now  bending 
every  efTort  to  turn  this  Nation  into  a  mighty 
arsenal  of  tlemocracy  and  to  preserve  for  our 
generation  and  for  the  future  the  liberties 
which  we  have  won  and  which  alone  render 
life   worth    living.     I    have   every   faith   that 
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this  united  effort  will  prove  adequate  to  de- 
feat cur  visible  enemy— the  enemy  abroad 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  very  magni- 
tude of  our  task  exposes  us  to  danger  from 
another  enemy,  an  intangible  enemy  whose 
subtle  and  swift  attack  may  not  only  hRmi>er 
our  armament  program  but  may  cause  us  to 
lose  the  peace  even  while  we  are  helping  the 
defenders  of  democracy  to  win  the  war.  I 
refer  to  the  danger  of  inflation,  cf  a  rapid  and 
uncontrolled  increase  in  prices  whach  can. 
In  a  few  short  months,  imperii  all  for  which 
we  are  striving.  Let  us  not  minimize  this 
enemy  within  nor  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils 
It  can  accomplish. 

Already  prices  and  living  costs  have  begun 
to  advance  at  an  alarming  rate.  By  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  approximately  2  years 
Since  tlae  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  the 
test  of  living  In  large  cities  in  the  Uulted 

States  had  risen  almost  10  percent.  By  Itself 
this  advance  may  not  seem  excessive  but  it  is 
fully  as  great  as  that  which  occurred  in  the 
same  period  in  World  War  No.  1.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Just  as  today,  there  were  those 
who  professed  to  see  no  danger  In  rising 
prices.  We  now  know  that  what  happened 
In  1916  was  Just  the  beginn.ng  in  the  advance 
of  prices  that  did  not  stop  until  the  spring 
cf  1920.  Living  costs  had  more  than  douoled 
and  half  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
fumer's  dollar  had  been  destroyed.  Remem- 
ber, too.  tliat  inflation  is  followed  by  defla- 
tion Just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day;  that 
the  high  prices  of  1919  20  were  the  direct 
causes  cf  the  farm  foreclosu-es  and  industrial 
unemployment  in  the  early  twenties  and  that 
they  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
depression  which   began  in    1923 

Today,  again,  the  warning  signs  of  infla- 
tion are  everywhere  about  us.  The  geiicral 
level  of  wholesale  prices  is  already  22  percent 
higher  than  it  was  in  Angus  1939.  and  during 
the  last  8  months  alone  wholesale  prices 
have  advanced  almost  15  percent.  Wholesale 
prices  of  foods  and  textiles  are  up  more  than 
30  percent.  Building  materials  have  gone  up 
almost  20  percent  Onlv  in  the  field  of  metals 
and  metal  products  have  pr  ce  Increases  been 
moderate.  The  OfTice  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, even  though  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  direct  legal  power,  has  managed  in  these 
Industries  to  enlist  a  substantial  am.ount  of 
cooperation  from  producers 

While  the  actual  extent  of  these  increases  Is 
Itself  impressive,  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  the  bulk  of  the  advance,  both  in  whole- 
sale ar.d  retail  markets.  ha.«  occurred  since 
February  of  this  year  While  prices  of  some 
articles  had  gone  up  appreciably  by  the  end 
of  1940.  these  were  mostly  products  obtained 
from  overseas,  such  as  burlap  and  coffee,  or 
else  articles  directly  needod  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Beginning  in  Feljruary.  however, 
prices  really  started  rising  in  earnest  and  an 
unrestrained  buying  wave  swept  through  al- 
most all  our  markets.  Tlie  defense  program 
was  growing  rapidly  and  all  kinds  of  goods 
were  needed  in  tremendous  volume — steel, 
copper,  zinc,  chemicals,  textiles,  and  foods. 
Tlie  Lease-Lend  Act  was  approved  and  huge 
additional  quantities  wer?  purchased  for 
shipment  abroad.  Businessmen,  fearing 
future  shortages,  rushed  to  place  their  orders 
for  the  products  they  thought  they  would 
require  in  the  coming  months  Rising  em- 
ployment and  pay  rolls  swelled  the  tide  cf 
public  purchasing  power  and.  by  summer, 
alitomobiles.  refrigerators,  and  other  such 
articles  were  being  sold  at  record  rates. 
Naturally,  all  these  factors  combined  to  m.ove 
prices  up   rapidly. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  prices  had  to 
be  higher  to  compenrate  for  Increasing  cost.^. 
partlculrrly  for  products  made  of  in.ported 
raw  materials,  such  as  burlap  baps  and 
coffee.  Textiles  and  foods  also  had  to  go 
up  somewhat  as  the  prices  cf  the  agricultural 
raw  materials  rose  from  levels  that  had  been 
disastrously  low  for  the  farmer  of  America. 
Congress  has  long  insisted  that  the  farmer 
Is  entitled  to  parity  prices  No  one  can 
begrudge   such   increases  a*   are  necessary  to 


yield  the  grain  cotton,  and  dairy  farmer  his 
just  due  But  «whlle  some  price  increases 
were  undoubtedly  Justlfled.  there  were  many 
others  which  were  not.  and  which  represented 
either  outright  profiteering  or  reckle.ss  and 
destructive  speculation  Thus,  I  am  In- 
formed that  cotton  mills  started  raising  their 
prices  in  the  fall  of  1940.  long  before  the  cost 
of  raw  cotton  began  to  go  up  or  before  wages 
were  increased.  By  May  of  this  year  the 
margin  between  the  price  of  cotton  cloth 
and  the  price  of  raw  cotton  wa.«!  higher  than 
at  any  time  for  more  than  20  years  As 
prices  of  cotton  cloth  went  up,  prices  on 
articles  made  from  this  clotli.  women  s 
dres.<?es,  and  farmers"  and  workers'  overallp 
also  went  up  As  living  costs  rose  in  this 
way,  workers  Isegan  to  ask  for  higher  wages 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  mainta :n  a  decent 
living  standard.  This  in  turn  raised  manu- 
facturing costs  and  prices  had  to  be  advanced 
again. 

By  the  middle  of  this  past  summer  ail  who 
did  not  willfully  close  their  eyes  could  see 
the  beginning  of  the  familiar  vicious  spiral 
of  inflation.  Inflation  means  disaster  to 
everyone  except  the  speculator  and  profiteer. 

Who  profits  from  Inflation?  Certainly  not 
the  farmer  Even  now  his  own  costs  are  ris- 
ing. Cattle  feed  costs  him  60  percent  more 
than  it  did  in  August  1939.  Burlap,  to  wrap 
the  supplies  he  buys  and  the  crops  he  sells, 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the  war  began. 
Prices  of  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  In- 
secticide are  all  rising.  He  must  pay  20  per- 
cent more  for  overalls  to  work  in.  and  prices 
of  clothing  for  his  family  have  also  gone  up 
materially.  But  more  important,  the  farmer 
has  learned  from  sad  experience  that  while 
his  prices  may  keep  pace  with  rising  costs 
for  a  time,  in  the  long  run  his  prices  will 
collapse,  but  his  costs — mortgages,  taxes  and 
interest — will  remain  to  plague  hlni  Tlie 
farmer  must  be  guaranteed  a  fair  return — 
we  in  Congress  will  see  to  it  that  parity  Is 
maintained  between  the  prices  of  what  he 
has  to  sell  and  those  of  what  he  has  to  buy- 
but  he  has  more  to  lose  than  anyone  else 
from  a  runaway  inflation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  plight  of 
the  wage  earner.  He  certainly  does  not  bene- 
fit by  inflation.  The  cost  of  living  is  already 
up  nearly  10  percent  since  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Food  prices  at  retail  are  up  already 
20  percent  and  clothing  and  house  furnish- 
ings more  than  10  percent  each.  Rents  in 
some  defense  areas  have  been  boosted  to  al- 
most unbelievable  levels.  Here  again,  while 
workers  in  a  few  defense  industries  may  find 
it  possible  to  have  their  wages  raised  as  fa*it 
as  living  costs,  the  day  of  reckoning  is  suie 
to  come  wlien  the  boom  will  collapse,  wages 
fall,  and  unemployment  spread 

Btisinessmen  and  investors,  too.  large  and 
small,  should  be  fully  aware  that  the  pen- 
alties of  inflation  are  heavy  and  inescapable 
Excessively  high  prices  today  Inevitably  lead 
to  sacrifice  prices  tomorrow;  tlie  temporary 
t)enefits  of  speculation  and  profiteering  are 
purchased  only  at  the  cost  of  idle  machinery 
and"  bankruptcy  in  the  years  to  come.  Even 
now  specuiatitn  and  the  hoarding  of  sup- 
plies have  in  some  ca.ses  disrupted  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  and  threatened  to  stall  the 
orderly  functioning  of  Industry. 

To  sum  up.  inflation  can  jam  tlie  wheels 
of  industry  and  impoverish  the  population; 
it  can  bring  to  a  stumbling  and  Ignominious 
halt  the  defense  program  upon  which  our 
liberties  depend.  It  c«*n  make  the  end  of 
war.  regardless  of  who  is  victor,  a  horror  of 
deflation  and  unemployment.  The  pages  of 
history  prove  tins  conclusively  again  and 
again.  In  the  last  war,  action  came  too  laie 
to  be  truly  eflectlve.  Today  we  can  profit 
by  the  disastrous  experience  of  25  years  ago. 
But  we  can  do  this  only  if  all  of  us  cooperate; 
if  the  farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  business- 
man all  pull  together  to  avoid  unwarranted 
advances  in  prices  or  wages  or  profits  and  if 
Congress  takes  prompt  steps  to  deal  with  that 
selfish  minority  which  refuses  to  sutwrdinate 


its  immediate  self-interests  to  the  common 
good 

This  last  step — firm  action  by  C^ongress  to 
curb  the  speculator  and  proftti»er— mu.st  not 
be  delayed,  or  the  whole  efTort  may  go  for 
naught.  The  number  of  th<»se  who  seize 
upon  a  national  emergency  as  an  opportunitv 
for  private  profit  may  be  small,  but  thrlr 
Influence  Is  extremely  destructive  Mire 
than  3  months  ago  the  adminl«tration  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  curb  this  consclenceleRs  mi- 
nority, and  to  protect  us  all  from  the  evil.-! 
of  inflation  This  bill  would  establiKh  ceil- 
ings upon  those  prices  whlth  showed  a 
tendency  to  rise  out  of  line  and  thus  pre- 
serve orderly  and  stable  markats  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  year  this  bill  has  been 
pending  before  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
and  final  action  by  Con^re.ss  b  not  yet  In 
Sight.  A  delay  so  long  on  a  measure  so 
urgently  needed  is  Inexcusable  Immediate 
price-control  legislation  is  inlperatlve^-not 
next  year,  not  next  month  l»ut  now  The 
A.merlcan  people  have  a  right  t©  demand  thnt 
their  cho,<;en  repre.eentatlves  perform  their 
simple  duty  by  foniing  the  lecal  weapons 
which  can  alone  avert  the  disaster  confront- 
ing us.  I 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   BATTLE   CREEK 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr  .'^p.  iik- 
er,  under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Battle  Creek  <Mich.)  Enquirer-News. 
The  editorial  follow*: 

(From   the   Battle   Creek    (Mlc^  )    Enquirer- 
News  1 

MR      WILLKIE  S    POSITION 

One  Of  the  first  things  which  win  be  said 
about  the  move  to  read  Mr  Willkie  cut  of 
the  Republican  party  Is  that  tvere  facing  a 
condition  which  is  too  big  for  party  politics. 

No  citizen  who  thinks  his  way  through  this 
issue  would  hesitate  a  momeitt  over  which 
comes  first 

As  between  party  welfare  and  national  wel- 
fare there  is  no  choice;  even  If  it  means  the 
complete  eflacement  of  the  party. 

And  if  this  applies  to  Republicans  out  of 
power.  It  applies  with  double  the  force  to 
Wa'^hington.   D    C  .  as  a  whole] 

The  abandonment  of  poilticafl  operation  of 
government,  wttii  all  that  implies,  is  the  one 
single  outstanding  need 

As  to  Mr  Willkie,  then,  the  question  is  not 
whether  he's  helping  or  hurting  the  Repub- 
lican Party  but  whether  he's  talking  sound 
sense. 

On  that  question  M:  M.-rk  Sullivan,  the 
newspaper's  observer  of  Washington  affairs, 
had  some  interesting  observations  Sunday. 
He  analyzed  Mr  Willkie's  recent  utterances 
and  concluded  that  they  showed  a  clarity  cf 
thought  rare  In  either  party  with  respect  to 
what  the  Nation  faces. 

Then  he  went  on  to  quct»  M  Willkie  on 
a  matter  which  Mr.  Willkie  stil  cc:;"ir.ues  to 
place  second  to  support  o^  the  admmiil ra- 
tion's foreign  policy. 
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"TT."  afin.l.-.lrtratlor."  Mr  \V;:;;-::e  s':id 
"miikf-  p.:  II  '■;isp:c!0us  c\en  r'.  a  :.rr;o::nl 
rmo'-R'T-.f V  1>'.  Ui^ing  It  as  cover  f^^r  a  'P' c.il 
N'p'.v  D>m1  b;ancl  of  economic  rev  iuf.or.. 
Tie  N'  ".v  Dt^.lers  themselvt.s  secp.i  more  lii- 
trrtMted  ii;  the  pursuit  of  son:e  of  r!..-:r  ero- 


G'  verr.niei.t  s 


:  ei^n 


Shackles  lmp<iseri  ti'.ir: 
not  bo  removeci  v  !.»■:-. 
Given    the   riRht    t  v 
Intent  to  take  Gover:. 
hands  of  mlnoritlts 
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EDITORIAL     FROM    'tITE     NEW     ORLEANS 
STATES 


Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extfiid  my  rtmaiks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  rollowme;  edi'onal  from 
the  New  Orleans  States: 

[From  the  New  Qrlcan?  States] 

A     CHFM:r.\I      INDUSTRY 

There-  St  ^met  hi:it;  {or  Uniisian.i  to  cr '  w 
about  ir,  the  statements  of  the  banker.'^. 
cheni!r;ii  m.\nufacturers,  and  railroad  execu- 
tives wh,^  viM't-d  NejR-  Orlear..^^  Saturday,  re- 
spectnu'  the  p.,  :eiu:al  de\e!opmrnt  of  chera- 
Ici!  ;:.ciu-:r;es   in  tin-  State 

T;v/~e  n-;e:-. ,  \(.  ho  are  identified  with  great 
r.fltional  !:.du-~:r:e-,  pointed  to  the  almost 
unlimited  rc-rurces  of  oil  ar.d  natur.il  ca.^. 
wV.idi  ir.ear.-  clieap  power  a.?  well  a-  the  b'.;?;s 
of  ma-.'.Mtacture  c>f  r^any  chemical  pr.du.'ts 

"Beside.?  these  basic  resi)ii;c;  s  •■  rem:t-.dtd 
Ch\!-:e<  S  M  Cam.  president  of  the  D:','.  o.. 
P.taci  Co  ,  •  v-  \i  people  in  Lou.s  ao.a  h.ave  other 
potentials  of  chen-hcah  mr.ni.'f.icure  iv.  v^tir 
sulfur,  sand.  lime.  ?h"l'.s.  at.d  sea  wirer 
This  develcpmer.t  ha.-  cit'.y  Jr.s>  s-arted  ' 

Louisiana  has  tlie  raw  m.it-^-;  ■'.-  and  t:.--- 
potential  cheap  pc\v-v  f  -r  a  l:v'\t  ch-:n-i;c.!: 
Industry  We  say  ■■potehtial"  cheap  p.r.ver 
bec.tuse,  I'er.eraily  >p,aklnjr.  this  che  p  p  wer 
1--  !.  t  yo-  a  r.'.ct  A  State  th.^t  pr,  d'.ico-  or 
c '.n  pr  o,t;c,^  ?.<  n^.uch.  natural  £-.>.;  x'r.M  it  is 
a  dru_-  L-:i   th.e   market  so   that  v.-t'.ls  in  some 


p>eopIe      behind      t 
pclJcH'  " 

M'  Sulhvan  qucstion.s  -.viie'her  Mr  W:llicle 
ha.-.  :h  u?h'  'his  matter  all  the  way  through, 
whether  M:  U  :llkie  really  feels  that  preserv- 
ing demxTacy  at  home  cannc-t  go  along,  side 
by  side,  with  a:d  to  the  dcmocraces  abroid. 

It  is  a  key  point 

Certainly  Mr  WiUkie  C'-uId  liave  an  effect 
upun  the  administration  Certainly  he  could 
urge  the  ab.indonment  of  the  periodica!  cru- 
sades which  have  kept  the  country  in  a  tur- 
moil during  the  President's  entire  regime 
Put  lu  a  forceful,  sincere,  and  c  ■nvmcinE; 
uay.  the  plea  would  have  to  be  heeded:  not  as 
B  quarrelstime  Indictment  but  as  a  recipe  for 
what  s   wrong  with   the  country   today. 

Such  a  statement  would  be  an  Am  rlcan 
Statement,  not  a  party  statement 

After  all,  no  one  has  stated  tx-tter  than 
Mr  Willkie  how  much  th.e  N.t'icn  fears  that 


'  !v  war  peri'  d  ni  :iv 
'h-  Mio--i::2  IS  f^ver 
..(i'lr-  -  :  f  Wa.'^hmgton 
.:'..'':.t  c  i.tr.l  out  Of  the 
a  id  expi  rlmenters,  the 
average  American  waiki  wulmgly  don  the 
chains  which  a  wartime  enierg.'ncy  brings 

If  Mr  Willkie  would  go  the  whole  way  with 
his  own  arguments,  he  mittht  bring  about  a 
national  unity,  on  the  suhjec'  of  d'feu» 


areas  are  capped,  ai^.d  so  much  petroleum 
that  production  i.s  ri=iid;y  restricted  by  quo- 
tas, ought  to  have  the  cheapest  power  in  the 
Nation  When  all  of  the  chemical  materials 
needed  f  ^  a;reat  industries  abound  along 
with  the  fuels  for  cheap  power,  there's  a 
com.binati  .n  that  is  hard  to  beat  in  any  State 
m  th.e  Union,  or  any  other  country  on  earth. 
Many  defen-'?  industries  requiring  low-cost 
pfiwer  or  tho.se  utihzing  chemicals,  like  oil. 
sulfur,  salt,  lime.  sand,  and  the  products  of 
the  farm,  forest,  and  fishery  could  have  been 
located  in  Louisiana  with  great  advantage  to 
the  cause  of  national  defense  That  they 
were  not.  e.xccpt  in  a  few  instances,  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  neglect  of  the  State  to  publi- 
c:/.'.'  these  assets  We  read  occasionally  of 
l.ir^-e  enterprises  establishing  themselves  in 
th.e  State,  or  of  expandiitg  their  establish- 
nieo.ts  here,  like  the  solvents  corporation  in 
Baton  Rou^e  and  the  alkali  works  near  Lake 
Charles.  There  ought  to  be  many  others, 
and  there  will  be  when  the  cost  of  power  id 
reduced  to  the  levels  warranted  by  the  abun- 
dant   supplies   of   ehenp    fuel. 


Capital  Stock  Casualty  and  Surety  Com- 
panies Aid  National  Defense 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

'  ^F    TEN-NF     -F:; 

IN"   THE   HOUSE  OF    REPIiE-E:."  I  ATIVES 


Thiir^daij.  Snvcmbcr  6.  1941 


STATEMENT  BY  KAY  MURPHY 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,     capital     stock    ca.sualty    and 

surety  rompanies.  operating  through 
their  m"mbe:>hip  in  fie  Association  of 
Canialty  and  Surety  Executives,  have 
made  a  .'^ub.-tantial  cnntribution  to  our 
dpfen.se  procram  in  the  conservation  of 
m:inpo\vtM-.  p:o\-ention  of  sabotage,  and 
publio  safe'y  gfTieially. 

I  think  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Ray  Muiphy,  a.^sLstant  general  man- 
acf  r.  i.-  v.orthy  cf  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
or.D  for  the  information  of  the  member- 
ship cf  the  Hou.-e  of  Representatives. 

ST.<.TrMFMT    BY     R^Y     MURPHY,    ASSISTANT    GEN- 
E?..\L    M.\S\C,TV.     A-soriATION    OF    C.ASU.'^LTY    & 

SrHFTV    EXFr  t'TlVES 

A'.l-cut  aid  to  »he  Federal  Government  In 
it-,  pr  itrum  of  nati)nal  defense  has  been  the 
primary  policy  of  the  capital  stock  casualty 
and  -tilt  -y  c  rr.panies  operating  through  the 
A--  '-;•.•:  Ii  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Executives 
•  fr  m  the  very  beginning  of  the  national 
emer.:;ency  It  wiU  remain  the  primary  policy 
of  th!se  companies  until  the  emergency  ends. 

In  July  1940  the  executive  committee  ex- 
pi  -St  d  tlie  will  of  the  member  companies 
and  fi:<ed  the  policy  of  the  association  in  the 
following   re'^olutioni 

■■R---01'  ed.  That  the  As.sociation  of  Casualty 
(t  Surety  Executives  and  its  member  com- 
pai.irs  place  th-.r  re.^pective  services  at  the 
di-p  -al  c:  th'  Government  of  the  United 
Suites  in  such  cpaclttes  as  their  experience 
and  f.inlities  pa'-ticular'y  equip  them,  for  the 
pmp.  se  cf  aiding  in  the  early  and  efficient 
c  nipletii  n  of  an  adequate  national-defense 
pr   izr.im  " 

Sh  rt'.y  th- ri'.'.tter  thf^  association  Joined 
Cher  erg.in.it.iti  ns  representing  other  lines 
of  insurance  m  foimmg  the  Insurance  Com- 


mittee fof  the  Protection  of  American  Indus- 
trial Planlts  This  committee  was  establi-hcd 
at  the  spjclflc  request  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  th3  War  Department, 
with  whiiih  it  has  worked  in  close  collabora- 
tion froir  the  beginnuig  of  its  operations. 

CONSERVES   MANPOWER 

ManpoL-er  is  the  most  vital  factor  in  any 
national-tlefense  program.  ^This  dees  not 
mean  onlt  men  to  do  the  fighting.  If  fighting 
there  mt  st  be;  equtilly  important  to  the 
soldier,  sillor.  and  aviator  is  the  vast  army 
of  worke-s  in  the  plants,  factories,  mills, 
mines,  and  the  fields  of  the  farms,  where  the 
airplanes,  tanks  guns,  ammunition,  focd- 
stufTs,  clohing,  and  other  materials  are  man- 
ufactured and  loroduced  for  the  men  on  the 
military  dont.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  con- 
servation jof  manpcwer  back  on  this  economic 
front    Is  i   first   essential.     It   Is   equally    cb- 

vicus  that  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps 
would  be  impotent  without  the  weapons  and 
supplies  Tilth  which  they  fight. 

Militarj  stratocists  learned  long  ago  that 
If  they  could  sufficiently  cripple  r.n  enemy's 
source  of  supplies,  even  the  strongest  mili- 
tary fighilng  machine  could  quickly  and 
easily  be  destroyed.  Sabotage  of  the  man- 
power and  resources  back  on  the  economic 
fTont.  therefore,  has  been  as  m.uch  of  a  mili- 
tary opentlcn  as  the  employment  cf  trocps, 
ships,  an(  airplanes  on  the  military  fighting 
front  Sq  the  preservation  of  our  industrial 
manpowef.  vital  resources,  and  manufactur- 
ing plant*  has  beccme  one  cf  the  m.ost  Im- 
portant 1  esponsibilitles  In  our  current  na- 
tlonal-de:ense  program.  It  was  a  distinct 
compliment  and  honor  to  our  business  and 
our  craftsmen  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  entrust  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
importani  responsibility  to  the  casualty  and 
surety  companies. 

1  LOCK  saboteurs'  ACTIVITIES 

These  companies,  of  course,  are  ideally 
equipped  jto  handle  this  assignment  efficiently 
through  their  engineering.  Inspection,  and 
claims  stuffs.  These  men  dally  are  inspect- 
ing the  last  units  of  democracv's  arsenal 
throughoit  the  Nation.  They  have  ferreted 
out  the  tiails  of  saboteurs,  they  are  maintain- 
ing restleiis  vigilance  over  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  workers,  and  in  many  other  ways 
they  are  Drotecting  America's  mighty  Indus- 
trial arm;  •  against  the  raids  of  sabotage  and 
the  preve  nable  accident  alike  This  is  a  po- 
tent conlribution  by  the  companies  to  an 
adequate  and  efficient  national  defense. 

The  Ini  urance  Committee  foi  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ii  dustrial  Plants,  known  now  as  the 
National  Bureau  for  Industrial  Protection, 
has  estab  ished  offices  in  Washington,  where 
It  cpcraK  s  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  ol  Investigation  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Tie  scope  of  this  work  1?  indicated 
by  the  faot  that  as  of  lar^t  June  no  le.ss  than 
1.278  requests  for  inspections  had  been  sent 
through  ^he  Washington  cfiSce  to  the  com- 
pany nreti  in  'the  field  and  1.167  returns 
received 

1  NCOURAGE    SAFETY    AT   HOME 

In  addMcn.  through  the  National  Conser- 
vation Bureau  cf  the  Association  of  Casualty 
and  Sure  y  E.xecuiives.  much  work  is  being 
done  to  protect  the  American  workers  against 
accidents  off  the  Job  as  well  as  on  the  Job. 
Indeed,  s  atistics  shew  that  more  industrial 
workers  are  injured  in  accidents  away  from 
their  Jcba  than  at  their  Jobs. 

Every  efort  is  being  made  to  convince  the 
men  and  women  who  man  the  machines  of 
cur  indU!  trial  and  manufacturing  organiza- 
tions tha  it  is  their  patriotic  duty"^to  use 
every  reas  enable  means  to  protect  themsslves 
against  tie  destructive  influences  of  acci- 
dents duiing  their  hci|rs  cf  leisure  Just  as 
they  are  r  ?quired  to  protect  themselves  while 
on  the  Jol  i. 

'help    C0NSER\1     CASOLINl 

These  ai  e  some  but  not  all  cf  the  contribu- 
tions the  casualty  and  surety  companies  are 
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making  to  the  c.nuse  of  national  defense 
Time  and  space  do  not  permit  more  than 
passing  reference  to  the  things  they  are 
doing  in  the  underwriting  Held.  Tills  month, 
for  instance,  the  casualty  companies  volun- 
tarily modified  their  underwriting  rules,  en- 
tailing a  financial  sacrifice,  in  order  that  the 
owners  of  private  automobiles  might  cooper- 
ate luUy  with  the  Government's  share-ycur- 
car  campaign  as  a  meens  cf  reducing  the  pri- 
vate consumption  of  gasoline  In  every  sense 
of  the  word  curs  is  an  all-out  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  ccmmon  defense  of  democ- 
racy in  the  present  emerecncy. 


H.  U.  Crumit  Celebrates  Eightieth 
Birthday  Anni-fersary 

FX!FNS:ON   OF   REMARKS 

'   F 

HON.  ANDREW  1-DMlSTON 

(  I     WtsT    VIF.i  IN  If 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   HEl  RESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Nuvcviber  6.  1941 


LETTER      FROM      MERRELL      DOUGHERTY 


Mr.  EDMI.-^TON  Mi.  Speaker,  there 
has  just  cun.c  to  my  auention  a  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  Mr.  H.  U.  Crumit.  of 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  whic  h  I  think  every- 
one who  has  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  will  want  to  read.  I 
request,  therefore,  that  the  attached  let- 
ter be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

House  of  Representatives, 
WaThnigtcn.  D.  C.  September  27,  1941 
Cecil  Highland. 

Ed  tcT.  Clarksburg  Telegram. 

Clarksburg.  W    Va. 

DE.«..t  Editor  Highland:  I  know  that  you 
avd  thousands  of  acquaintances  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  scores  of  friends  and 
relatives  gathered  at  the  home  of  the  Hon. 
H  U  Crumit.  of  116  Sixth  Street  NE  .  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  celebrate  the  80th  birthdav 
anniversary  of  this  d  stin^uishrd  son  cf  West 
Virginia,  Srptember  23,  1941. 

"Hick."  as  he  is  known  to  his  many  friends. 
Is  a  former  resident  of  Clarksburg,  W  Va  . 
where  he  spent  many  years  as  a  contractor 
and  builder.  He  first  came  to  Washington 
during  Grover  Cleveland's  first  administra- 
tion where  he  served  in  the  Trefsury  Depart- 
ment for  a  number  of  years  as  chief  carpenter 

Later  he  returned  to  Clarksburg  where  he 
resumed  his  work  as  contractor  and  builder. 
With  many  fine  buildings  to  his  cred.t. 

In  1929  he  was  appointed  doorkeeper  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  still  faith- 
fully series,  notwithstanding  a  Senate  reso- 
lution which  gives  him  his  full  salary  for  the 
rest  cf  his  life. 

His  birthday  Is  always  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
merriment  for  him  and  the  many  friends 
who  remfniber  him  so  well  on  that  day  with 
gifts  and  cards,  hundreds  of   them. 

As  one  who  has  personally  known  and  hon- 
estly admired  this  kind  gentleman  who  has 
not  grown  old  because  friendship  and  hon- 
esty and  loyii'ty  and  liberality  do  not  grow 
old  nor  wear  thin.  I  say  he  has  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  it  wculd  be  well  for  many  of 
us  t<3  take  into  account 

Generous  to  a  fault,  he  has  always  given  as 
much  as  he  could  to  those  who  had  less, 
kindly  toward  all  who  «re  seeking  friendship 
and  aid.  his  is  a  philosophy  of  doing  and 
letting  pomp  and  ceremony  and  shfw  lake 
care    of    itself        I    p^rt-'-nally    ha\e    sten    hirti 


give  generously  to  aid  a  hungry  family,  an 
lll-clad  child,  a  friendless  down-and-outcr; 
he  never  told  anyone  about  it  and  he  never 
asked  any  question  or  recompense  I  have 
Eeen  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  while  listening 
to  the  story  of  a  strangers  troubles,  and  I 
never  heard  him  complain  of  his  own;  he  bore 
them  In  silence. 

He  does  not  use  tobacco  or  intoxicants;  re- 
served in  his  manners  and  his  associations 
with  others,  he  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
school  whose  views  in  life  for  personal  happi- 
ness can  be  summed  in  these  words  i  "Live 
and  let  live." 

Merrell  Douchfrtt. 
Reporter,  House  of  Representatwes. 


Labor  s  Irresponsibles 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  0,  BREWSTER 

f     .■.'  •  •  N  t 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  Novcuilhi  6  (lenislatiie  day  of 
Monday,  October  27),  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    NATION 


Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  The  Nation, 
of  November  1,  1941,  entitled  "Labor's 
Irresponslblcs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  The  Nation,  of  November  1,  1941] 

LABORS    IRRESPONSIBLES 

No  committee  of  Congress  investigating 
the  defense  program,  and  there  are  a  half- 
dozen  looking  into  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Job.  has  approached  the  Truman  committee 
in  courage.  It  has  been  the  only  committee 
to  challenge  the  forces  of  mom  poly  and  of 
busiuess-as-usual  which  are  hampering  the 
defense  program.  Even  its  more  conserva- 
tive Members  have  shown  an  independence 
of  mind  in  dealing  with  big  business  interests 
that  commands  respect  and  deserves  grati- 
tude. The  Truman  committee  represents 
honest  middle-class  indignation  at  monopo- 
listic greed  interfering  with  defense.  Char- 
acteristically, its  chief  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  need  to  make  a  place  in  the  program  for 
"the  little  man,"  and  since  defense  cannot 
be  speeded  up  until  the  scattered  but  enor- 
mous resources  of  our  small  shops  and  lac- 
tones are  put  to  work  on  armament,  the 
emphasis  is  thoroughly  Justified. 

The  representatives  of  labor  and  little 
business  have  a  ccmmon  interest  in  spread- 
ing work  and  in  preventing  the  concentra- 
tion of  defense  orders  in  a  few  hands.  To 
the  small  businessman  these  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  continuance  In  business 
and  bankruptcy;  to  the  worker,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  Job  and  "priorities  unem- 
ployment."  It  is  significant  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  one  place  in  the  defense 
program  where  champions  of  the  little  busi- 
nessman have  found  a  place  for  them- 
selves has  been  m  the  Labor  Division,  first 
of  the  Defense  Commission  and  then  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management.  It  Is  the 
Labor  Division  which  has  stressed  the  need 
for  spreading  orders  and  for  encouraging 
pools  of  little  businesses  for  defense. 

The  maintenance  of  Ijetter  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  little  business  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  future.  If  big 
business    can    turn    little    business    into    an 


enemy  of  labor  It  will  have  laid  the  baMs 
In  a  thousand  small  towns  for  an  American 
Fa.'^clst  movement  that  Hitler  victories 
abroad  might  make  formidable  Abiead 
while  big  busine.ss  has  bought  the  shirt* 
of  fascism,  little  businessmen,  men  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  have  wt>rn  them  In 
the  maintenance  of  democracy,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  peace.  In  post-wtr  reccnstruc- 
tion,  the  relations  between  lalbor  and  little 
business  are  likely  to  prove"  crucial 

That  is  why  the  spectacle  presented  by 
the  hearings  on  the  Curiier  cfeie  before  the 
Tr-uman  committee  is  so  deplorable.  The 
members  of  this  committee  alid  the  small- 
town, small-business  fclk  whom  they  repre- 
sent have  seen  the  dlrtie.st  of  labor's  dirty 
linen  paraded  before  them  The  quarrel 
between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
which  lies  behind  the  CurrieJ'  case  is  evi- 
dence that  labors  leadership  In  this  coun- 
try, at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
of  world  history  is  prepare^  to  s-acriHce 
everything  including  the  gacd  repute  cf 
the  labor  movement  to  its  owii  petty  feuds 
In  part  particularly  in  the  old-line  craft 
unions  the  rank  and  tile  are  infected  with 
the  same  cantankercusness  aaitl  op}x;sltion 
to  new  Ideas  as  tlie  leadership  But  in 
part  these  feuds  arise  from  the  quarrels  of 
men  who  act  and  think  as  if  their  unicns 
were    their    personal    and    private    property. 

The  American  Ffderalion  of  Labor  is  at  war 
With  the  Congress  cf  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions— let  aid  to  Britain  and  Rusna  wait. 
John  L  Lewis  hates  Sidney  Hillman  and  Sid- 
ney Hillman  hates  John  L  IxWis.  Th»^  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations  constructlcn 
workers  are  at  war  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  teamsters.  Blood  has  been 
spilled  in  Detroit  and  feeling  i|  bitter.  Each 
side  Is  prepared  to  make  deals  «ith  employers 
to  put  over  on  the  other.  Openly  or  tacitly 
the  American  Federation  of  L*bor  threatens 
to  kick  over  the  stabilization  agreement  in 
the  building  trades  if  the  Currter  contract  Is 
approved  The  Truman  committee  and  the 
man  in  the  street  are  told  that  we  m.ust  pay 
$200  000  more  for  some  badly  needed  dele  nee 
housing  or  there  will  be  trouble. 

Sidney  Hillman  whose  aid  to  the  small 
businessman  in  the  defense  program  has 
been  considerable  should  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Truman  committee.  In- 
stead he  was  put  en  the  spot  in  a  way  that 
made  candor  impossible  and  evasion  un- 
avoidable Hl.s  appearance  beJore  the  com- 
mittee was  not  impressive  He  dodged  qet- 
tlons;  fell  back  on  Icng-wicded  speeches 
about  his  30  years  In  the  labor  movement 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  else  he  can  do  to 
keep  the  peace  under  the  circumstances, 
but  give  the  American  Federation  cf  Labor  a 
virtual  monopoly  on  defense  construction. 
Most  construction  workers  belong  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  Th§  abrupt 
Fhift  to  prefabrication  would  tot  only  cause 
disastrous  strikes,  it  would  throw  many  craft 
workers  out  of  employment.  The  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organ  ations  construction  union, 
moreover,  is  made  of  paper  and  tpite  and.  In 
this  case,  serves  the  purposes  <3f  a  company 
union. 

It  Is  the  circumstances  that  call  for  crlt- 
IcLsm.  Labor  in  America  may  some  day  pay 
a  bitter  price  for  the  luxury  of  the  personal 
feuds  and  the  Internecine  warfare  exposed 
before  the  Truman  committee  TTie  time 
may  be  approaching  when  unie.ss  the  rank 
and  file  clean  hotise.  others  will.  It  is  time 
that  a  group  of  old  dodoB.  hard-fi.sted 
toughs,  and  stubborn  prima  donnas,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  racketeers,  were  told  that 
they  are  not  the  labor  mcAement  The 
longer  they  are  permitted  to  continue  their 
present  tactics,  the  harder  it  will  be  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  both  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus; rial  Organi- 
zations to  get  tcjgether  and  enforce  pa-c  en 
their  leaders,  peace  and  a  sense  cf  resi-^iiiJ- 
billiy. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRKSSIOXAL  REcbRD 


Tiie  Powers  of  t'<e  Prcsitlent 


EXIE.W-ION   OF   Rr.M.ARKo 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

(}    NF'.V   V    r.K 

IN    IHF   HO:--;'j  OF    HEPnLSF.VTATI\TS 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON     EMANUEL    CEL- 
1  !•.;{    OF  NcW  YOhK 


Fir  CELLER.  Mr.  Sprak-r.  undrr 
l»'avt'  ci\.!-.'ed  t.'i  rxirnd  my  i-rraiks  in 
the  Rf'-op.d  I  inrlude  the  fn!in\v.n'z  ad- 
rirf>  I  vAMir  over  tlv  Coiun^bia  nelwoik 
cn  N  /.tir.ht  :■  5,  1941: 

iM.latlvUiists  poli.t  ;m  acciism^j  ftncor  c: 
rtir  Prer,:dent.  Ho  has  ar,.-uined  the  powers 
(  :  :\  clict-itar  Ho  lias  encroached  upon  le'jis- 
l.it;;\-  authTr:ty.  He  Is  pluiitcnii;  us  headlon;^ 
i::'  ■■  u  .r  T.w-e  cliar:,'rs  a:e  as  cJd  as  the 
hiils  They  h.r.c  been  hrard  rK.iiiy  times  \n 
our  histery  .-.i.^i  luve  a.->  c  iten  beer,  disproved. 
Dun:.^'  !::;.!-  if  luiernatini.il  cr;::^-  such 
charges  h:i',f  a.Auys  been  preferred  aga;nst 
our  Preside:.!-  The  is  ihu;on:st  journals  ci 
tod.iy  a:-'  r.  >  U-s  bitfr  auair.sr  Roi^evclt 
than  lU'v, -;  a;)i-rs  that  iiivemhed  a2.i;n-t  An- 
dre v  J.ii't:-,::  cr  Te-m  JetTerscn  Th.ey  al.:0 
were  accu---ed  tf  usurpation  and  'Aarr.i'.n- 
c;eriin;  Hi--vtcry  held  that  they  \vt  re  rmht 
and  llieir  detractors  wronij; 

Strung  ar.d  fearless  Presidents  h.ave  alwavs 
drawn  the  tire  of  unfair  and  often  unworthy 
opponer.ts.  Lmcohi  had  to  con'e::d  ai:ai:.st 
creat  hrsiile  fcrces  H.s  burcl!  :.<  were  not 
unhke  Roosevelt's.  He  was  Ci-nf i.i.'ed  w^th 
five  ex-Pres!dents,  ail  cf  crp'.  .-ite  party 
falth.s  ,,nd  opposed  to  the  War  l*  the  States. 
Buchanan  resisted  Lincoln's  view  that  no 
State  had  the  right  tvi  secede  Pieice  "could 
only  see  Llncohi  as  one  of  God's  mistake-  " 
Filliv.ore  wa-  antiwar  Tyler  was  a  Member 
of  ti-.e  t'  :. feci' rate  C"i:nt:re--s,  and  Van  Bu- 
ren  w'.i,>  lived  thrLU:-,h  1862.  vii;"rously 
(  t  :k  -(   i   Lincoln's  election  and  his  policies. 

llc.td  the  diatribe's  a;;ai:ist  Lincoln  and 
you  11  think  yru  are  hearin,-  th.e  explosions 
aijamst  Rocscn-i  :•  of  -i-rno  of  cur  :sc!aricni.-t 
and  app^'a^er  S'  i.a'.  r- 

Pri  r  r  •  ihe  War  of  1312  'he  -lUnri.  n  was 
not  unli.-\e  'lie  rie.-tnr  Tnere  v.a.-.  war  m 
Europe"  Th.r  tirenrand  Napoleon,  prototype 
of  c^ur  mod  rn  Sv  hick'.t'.ruher,  \\a-  settin«  the 
world  on  i'-  ear-  'Dwr  Europe's  quarrels  do 
not  concern  u-."  said  tli  ■  then  is,  iancni-'s, 
"Strict  neutrality"  toi  us  But  ti-.e  Am.iu-a 
Firsters  cf  that  era  un(!ere>t  ima'.'d  the  \.:u- 
lence  cf  British  orders  m  cnir.cil  mxI  Na- 
poleon's B.'r:;ii  a\Kl  Mi:an  decrees  Our  -h.ps 
were  m  a  y.-.x  is,  with  Britain  squeezing  on 
one  siae  Av.d  Liance  on.  the  oth->r  The  i-o- 
hiticni-ts  pu-  •  vei-  the  EmbarpD  Act,  wlu'.rbv 
we  refu-ed  commerce  with  either  cotin'ry. 
We  witi'.cirew  fr.^ir.  the  -ea  our  tradir..:  ve-.-els. 
Th  •  Emb.iiL'i  Ac  was  not  unlike  lur  Su- 
tr.i.iiv  Act.,  w.'h  11*  barred  zouts.  It  also 
put  u-  m.  ih-=  d'i^'hc;u-e 

Then  as  now  we  -hacked  ourseUe*  Agiin, 
we  h.arma  d  vHirselves  mvire  than  our  ei.em.es. 
It  did  n 't  keep  us  our  of  serious  diff.cul'ie; 
Wo  then  had  ovjr  Lmriber-zhs  and  our  Generi'l 
Weeds  m  t!-e  form  cf  Qumcy  of  Massachu- 
set-s  and  Randolph  cf  Roanoke  They  re- 
viled Jt-ffer-on  ai.d  Madison  and  their  ad'mm- 
istra-.ico.s  Ih-v,  t,,.o,  at  first,  had  their  fol- 
lowers and  c.\u-ed  us  much  humiliation  at 
home  and  abr.  .-a  But  the  Nation  -oon  got 
cn"  to  th->m  and  repudiated  them  just  as  the 
Natl  n  IS  b  <gi:.:-.ii:o  to  reaiiz"  that  'the  lulmi- 
uaticns  cf  Lindbergh  and  Cudahv  are  as  u'^e- 
less  I's  trvm^^  t:  grasp  a  shadow,  their  p^e-  I 
tenses  as  ho'.l-w  as  a  ghost.     Ur-cideutaUy.   | 


Lii.dii.ith  has  never  uttered  a  single  word 
In  pretest  cr  disapproviU  cf  Nazi  hendi^h- 
ness  ) 

Those  who  criticize  cur  President  for  al- 
leged abuse  of  authority  fail  to  realize  the 
v.-ide  and  expansive  powers  given  the  Chief 
Exc'Cutlve  by  cur  Constitution.  He  Is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  all  cur  armed  forces,  and 
as  such  must  initiate  and  execute  policies  of 
national  defense.  He  has  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations.  He  is 
the  chief  administrative  ofHcer  cf  the  United 
States.  Such  delegation  of  authority  is  as 
broad  as  e  barn  door.  President  Roosevelt 
has  lived  within,  the  boundaries  of  this  tre- 
m?  dcus  constitutional  authority.  He  has 
well  lived  within  the  precedents  as  estab- 
lished by  his  predecessors.  But  even  if  more 
authority  were  required,  let  as  recall  that 
the  ucord  c!-ar!y  'hews  that  Congress  has 
approved  the  .u.ci.i  ^^  principles  of  Roosevelt's 
foreign  policy  T  i-  a  full-fledged  partner  in 
the  import;int  formulations  and  execution  of 
that  policy.  Congress  repealed  the  arms  em- 
bargo.  It  has  appropriated  billions  for  aug- 
menting cur  Army,  Navy,  and  air  fcrces.  It  has 
made  billions  more  available  for  ether  forms 
of  national  defense.  It  set  up  a  compulsory 
selecrive  military  service.  It  passed  two  Lend- 
Lea-e  Acs  For  wliat  purpose?  To  aid  Eng- 
land. Ru.---ia.  and  China,  but  primarily  to  end 
the  Hrl.r  menace  Accordingly,  Congress 
ni.id.-  the  largt  st  appropriations  in  our  peace- 
time history,  to  wit.  $13,000,000,000.  It  passed 
a  b.U  requisitioning  foreign  ships  of  Axis 
Powers  and  <f  powers  controlled  bv  Hitler 
lying  Idle  in  ur  ports  It  authorized  the 
building  of  -h,  u-ands  cf  merchant  vessels— 

literally  a  '  bridge  of  chips''  across  the  seas 

to  m-ure  delivery  of  arii^i,,  tanks,  planes,  am- 
munition, and  food  to  the  victims  of  Nazi 
aggression.  Furthermore,  by  virtue  of  sundry 
bills  pa.-sed  by  Congress  we  delegated  to  the 
Prc.id.nt  greater  emerg-ncy  powers  than  any 
of  his  pred  cf-.~,  rs  in  olSce  ever  held  In  time 
it  p  if  '  .M,::.v  of  his  actions,  such  as  the 
salting  up  :  -he  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement.  O:;-.  .  f  Civilian  Defense.  Office  of 
Price  Administrator,  and  other  defense  or- 
ganizations were  m  pursuance  of  that  con- 
gressional authority 

Whatever  the  President  has  done,  let  It  be 
occupation  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  or 
orders  to  naval  commanders  "to  shoot  at 
smht  Nazi  -ub.-r.arine.s  and  raiders  found  In 
our  de:ci..-;ve  waters,  his  actions  have  been 
entirely  within  the  spirit  and  purposes  of 
these  congressional  fiats.  Ills  acts  are  a 
natural  corollary  to  the  congressional  policy 
of  an  aggressive  national  defense.  They  are 
in  furtherance  of  the  congressionally  ap- 
proved campaign  to  defend  America  bv  aid- 
ing; t'.;e  A!l;c- 

The  Hcu^e  Ua-  vitally  amended  the  Neu- 
trality Act  to  permit  arming  of  ships  I  am 
c^nndent  that  the  Senate  will  amend  it  still 
further  to  abolish  barred  zones.  Such  action 
?r..ii:rt  frrevtr  -'il;  the  voices  which  com'- 
plain  That  the  President  has  overstepped  hl3 
autii    rity  and  lacks  the  support  of  Congress. 

T:.e  framers  cf  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ln.i-ed  States  were  anxiously  ccnscious  of 
til-  dangers  of  executive  weakness  and 
dnTused  powers.  Though  remembering 
Gerr.;e  III.  tl.ey  nevertheless  had  a  far  mere 
vivid  and  painful  recollection  of  the  yeara 
cf  ma.niticn  and  feebleness  under  the  "con- 
federati-n  They  recalled  costly  disputes  be- 
f.vc--.  St.i'e-  and  how  States  set  up  trade 
harrier-  and  tarif!  walls  against  each  other. 
and  Th.ere  was  no  central  authority  to  settle 
their  controversies.  Erecting  some  strong 
executive  power  was  preferable  to  such 
Balkanization  with  1.3  Gn-erncrs  and  each  a 
ccmrr.ar.der  i  i  chief. 

Having  no  executive,  tlie  old  government 
of  the  confederation  had  been  too  weak  to 
wage  war.  preserve  peace,  cr  con.duct  ordinary 
business. 

The  founders  were  agreed  that  broad  execu- 
tive powers  must  be  entrusted  to  one  man. 


Accord. n  ?ly.,they  clothed  the  Presidency  with 
great  po  vers. 

The  po  wers  of  the  Presidont  have  waxed  and 
waned  a;  circumstances  have  chan;:ed.  The 
periods  ihcn  executive  authority  reached  Its 
greatest  extent  were  In  the  administrations 
of  Jefleson.  Jackson,  Lincoln.  Cleveland. 
Thecdori  Roosevelt.  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevel;;  the  periods  when  coreressicnal 
power  attained  its  height  were  In  the  era  of 
prcsperojs  westward  e.-ipansicn  Just  b3fore 
the  War  Between  the  States,  or  reconstruc- 
tion Jus!  after  that  war.  of  senatorial  domi- 
nance ur  der  McKiniey.  and  of  the  great  reac- 
tlcnary  slump  after  the  World  War. 

The  P  e-ldent.  rather  than  Congress,  has 
made  the  high  policy  of  our  Nation.  Of 
course,  tie  isolaticijlsts  and  other  Roosevelt 
obstructionists  refuse  to  recognize  this  phe- 
nomenor  In  our  history. 

Jefferson,  for  example.  In  his  wisdom,  saw 
the  necessity  of  acquiiing  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory. ]  t  was  essential  to  national  defense, 
among  oher  things,  not  to  have  Fiance  or 
Spain  th  eatening  us  on  our  doorstep  to  the 
soutb  an  1  west.  He  did  not  ftrst  go  to  Con- 
gress. He  acted,  made  his  purchase  for 
$15,000.0(10.  and  then  went  to  Congress  to 
ratify  th;  treaty  and  for  the  monevt  If  he 
had  reveised  the  process  and  petitioned  Con- 
gre.-^s  firs'  .  he  knew  that  certain  Federalists — 
not  unliie  isolationists  of  today— would  have 
stayed  h  s  hand,  and  Louisiana  wculd  have 
been  losi  to  this  country.  "A  John  Ran- 
dolph.' Slid  Jefferson,  "would  find  means  to 
protract  the  proceedings  on  it  bv  Congress 
until  the  ensuing  spring,  by  which  time  new 
circumstj  nces  would  change  the  mind  of  the 
ether  pal  ty." 

Similarly,  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense, Pn  sident  "locsevelt  saw  the  necessity 
of  acquir  ng  outposts  or  bases  In  the  Atlan- 
tic He  ollowed  the  wisdom  and  precedent 
of  Jeffers)n.  He.  too.  Is  a  realist  He  acted 
first  and  i  eported  to  Congress  later.  How  long 
and  proti  acted  would  have  been  the  debate 
on  the  exchange  cf  destroyers  tor  bases  In 
the  Sena  e  with  champion  filibusterers  chaf- 
ing at  th  ■  bit.  They  would  have  been  foam- 
ing at  thi   mouth  to  this  day. 

John  A  lams,  without  any  formal  resolution 
of  Cong -ess,  conducted  undeclared  war 
against  I  ranee.  1798-18C0.  by  ordering  cur 
warships  to  capture  or  sink  French  raiders 
preying  o:  i  our  commerce.  By  Executive  order 
alone,  Jel'erson  in  1801  sent  our  -■Jaw  to  the 
Medlterra,  lean  to  end  the  piracy  of  the  Tripoli 
corsairs. 

Similar  y  and  v^dthout  awaiting  action  of 
Congress,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  cur 
armed  for:es.  Roosevelt  has  sought  to  protect 
our  comrterce  and  repel  raids  upon  our  ships 
by  the  issuance  of  his  "shoot-at-slght"  order. 
He  is  amDiy  Justified  by  precedent  and  the 
Constltut  on. 

While  he  Constitution  reserves  to  Ccn- 
gress  the  ?xcluslve  "power  to  declare  war."  It 
does  not  vithho'd  from  the  Executive  the  dis- 
tinct righ:  as  Commander  In  Chief  to  use  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  repel  "invasion."  This 
must  nec<  ssarlly  \,e  so  when  there  is  an  emer- 
gency or  when  there  is  no  time  to  ask  for 
specific  at  thority. 

And  reiaember.  an  attack  upon  one  of  cur 
ships  is  considered  as  much  an  Invasion  of 
American  rights  as  an  actual  Invasion  of  cur 
shores.  I]  an  American  merchant  marine  or 
destroyer  Is  torpedoed  or  sent  to  the  bottom 
by  a  Nazi  "rattlesnake,"  the  President  need 
not  ask  C)ngress  for  specific  authority  to  go 
after  and  sink  the  Nazi  submarine  orrairie^r. 
He  can  aci  on  his  own  initiative,  as  did  Jeffer- 
son befor?  him,  in  1801.  in  running  down 
Tripoli  muaudcrs.  as  did  Madison  again  In 
1315  In  wiging  undeclared  war  against  Ear- 
bary  plrat's. 

On  the  day  after  his  inauguration  Lincoln 
received  w^rd  that  Major  Anderson  could  not 
hold  Fort  Sumter  beyond  a  month  without 
reinforcements.  Lincoln,  by  Executive  oider 
alone,  and  even  contrary  to  the  views  of  his 
Cabinet,    dispatched    a    relief   expedition    to 
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Port  Sumter  It  meant  war.  but  Lincoln  was 
unafraid.  The  Confederates  opened  fire,  and 
Major  Anderson,  under  orders  from  Lincoln. 
answered  with  his  batteries.  Lincoln  knew 
that  abandonment  of  Sumter  without  resist- 
ance would  impair  the  morale  of  the  North 
and  practically  spell  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy. He  was  accused  of  u.:urpatlon  ol 
power,  but  with  him  it  was  "Damn  the  tor- 
pedoes, full  steam  ah?ad.'"  Time  proved 
Lincoln  was  right. 

Ill  May  1861  he  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpu?,  ordered  the  arrest  of  suspects,  ajid 
stationed  troops  throughout  Maryland.  He 
did  not  consult  Congress  on  these  measuics. 
But  his  prompt  and  vigorous  action  saved 
M.-ryland  to  the  Union. 

Thus.  Roosevelt,  exemplifying  a  statesm.an- 
Ehip  not  unlike  Lincoln,  by  Executive  order 
occupied  Greenland  and  Iceland.  It  was  a 
precautionary  measure  in  aid  of  our  national 
defence.  Possession  of  such  ramparts  is  as 
essential  to  us  now  as  the  loyalty  of  Maryland 
w?.s  essential  to  the  defense  of  our  Union  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

In  May  1861.  Lincoln,  by  Executive  order,  is- 
sued his  fam.ous  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
It  heartened  the  North  and  was  a  stunning 
blow  to  the  S:uth  In  any  event.  Lincoln 
rej^lizcd  that  it  was  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  he  was  loath  to  take 
his  chances  of  getting  advance  congressional 
approval. 

Similarly,  but  In  conjunction  with  Church- 
Ill.  Roosevelt  Issued  an  Important  proclama- 
tion— the  Atlantic  Charter.  Some  compel- 
ling and  dramatic  event  was  essential  to  re- 
vive the  hopes  of  the  peoples  controlled  but 
not  conquered  by  the  Axis  Powers  and  Insure 
the  world  that  mercy  and  justice  and  not 
blood  and  vengeance  wculd  be  the  guiding 
princ:p!es  of  a  peace  conference  and  a  post- 
war era.  The  Atlantic  declaration  supplied 
that  need.  Endless  debate  In  Congress  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  that  document's 
contents  wculd  have  destroyed  its  purposes. 

Just  as  the  Vallandighams  and  other  crp- 
perheads  In  Congress,  defeatists  like  Hcra-e 
Greeley,  and  Knights  of  the  Golde«  Cii<:e.  dis- 
couraged Lincoln  from  any  idea  of  first  sub- 
mitting the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
Congress,  so  the  copperheads  and  isolation- 
ists in  Congress  today  and  America  First  Com- 
mittees make  impossible  submission  to  Con- 
gress by  Roosevelt  of  any  pronouncement  like 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Roosevelt,  by  Executive  order,  extended  the 
lines  of  hemispheric  defense  300  miles  out  to 
sea.  He  did  not  seek  approval  of  Congress. 
However,  his  ideas  In  this  regard  were  ap- 
proved at  the  Habana  Conference  of  Pan- 
American  Nations.  By  Executive  order  he 
widened  the  boundary  and  changed  the  con- 
cept of  the  Western  Hemisphere  so  that  it 
now  Includes  Greenland  and  western  Iceland. 

By  his  own  order  he  froze  the  assets  of  Axis 
nations.  By  Executive  order  he  uses  our  naval 
vessels  to  patrol  the  seas  to  determine  and 
report  the  position  of  Axis  raiders  and  sub- 
marines. Our  Navy  thus  becomes  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Allied  Powers. 

Interminable  debate  by  filibustering  Sen- 
ators would  have  rendered  useless  all  these 
efforts  of  "benevolent  neutrality" — all  these 
measures  of  defense. 

President  Cleveland,  like  Roosevelt,  a  man 
of  vigor  and  of  Indomitable  wdll.  without  first 
securing  approval  of  Congress,  sent  Federal 
troops  to  Chicago  to  prevent  violence  at- 
tendant upon  the  Pullman  strike  and  to 
secure  movem?nt  of  the  malls.  This  action 
Incurred  severe  criticism. 

Cleveland  put  England  In  Its  place  In  the 
Vene:!uela  boundary  dispute.  War  almost 
resulted,  but  Cleveland  was  unfaltering  in 
asserting  our  rights,  and  he  finally  tri- 
umphed In  an  address  at  Princeton  In  April 
1900  on  the  Independence  of  the  Executive, 
be  sa^d  i 


The  pledges  I  have  made  were  made  to 
the  people,  and  to  them  I  am  re^^ponsible  for 
the  manner  \n  which  they  have  been  re- 
deemed I  am  not  responsible  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  am  unwilling  to  submit  mv  actions 
and  official  conduct  to  them  fur  Judgment. 

"There  are  no  grounds  for  an  allegation 
that  the  fear  of  being  found  false  to  my  pro- 
fessions influencfs  me  in  declining  to  the 
demands  of  the  Senate" 

President  Thecdore  Roosevelt  had  a  con- 
viction that  the  constitutional  provision  that 
"the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
vested  an  undefined  residuum  ol  power  in  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  limited,  it  is  true,  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  In 
certain  particulars,  but.  where  not  so  lim- 
ited, to  be  exercised  by  him  In  his  discretion 
as  a  sort  of  general  trustee  for  the  welfare 
of  the  public.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  found 
Presidential  proclamations  and  Executive  or- 
ders a  ccnvcnient  means  of  carrying  out  some 
of  his  policies  without  asking  Congress  for 
specific  authority.     Thus,  he  tells  usi 

"In  a  number  of  instances  the  legality  of 
executive  acts  of  my  administration  "was 
brought  b?fcre  the  courts.  They  were  uni- 
formly sustained" 

On  March  23.  1911.  ex-President  Roosevelt, 
in  an  address  at  the  Unlversitv  of  Ca.ifornia. 
quoted  in  the  New  York  World,  New  York 
Tribune,  and  other  leading  papers  said: 

"I  am  Interested  In  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
cause I  started  it.  If  I  had  followed  tradi- 
tional conservative  methods  I  would  have 
submitted  a  dignified  state  paper  of  probably 
200  pages  to  Ccnpress.  and  the  debate  on  it 
would  have  been  going  on  yet,  but  I  took 
the  Canal  Zone  and  let  Congress  debate,  and 
while  the  debate  goes  on  the  Canal  dees 
also." 

President  Wilson  ordered  our  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  "take  Veracruz  at  once" 
before  he  had  received  from  Congress  the 
answer  to  his  request  for  approval  to  use  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Uniied  States  against 
Huerta  He  also  ordered  cur  troops  to  pursue 
Villa  within  Mexican  territory,  which  re- 
sulted In  an  armed  clash  with  the  fcrces  sup- 
porting Carranza  at  Carrizr'  in  which  21 
Americans  were  killed  or  wounded  and  17 
taken  prisoner  A  little  before  we  entered 
the  World  War  President  Wilson  declared 
that  although  he  already  possessed  constitu- 
tional authority  to  arm  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States,  he  preferred  to  request 
the  authorizatlcn  cf  Congress  (Message  of 
February  26.  1917.)  When  this  was  refused 
by  Congress  he  jyoceeded  to  equip  mei chant 
vessels  with  guns  and  to  as-ign  gunners  from 
the  Navy  to  handle  them,  under  his  own 
authority.  The  United  States  never  declared 
war  upon  Russia,  but  President  WU.son  sent 
American  troops  against  Russian  troops  near 
Archangel  and  to  eastern  Siberia. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  call  this  time-tested 
procedure  cf  cur  President's  dictatorship 
The  practice  has  been  going  cn  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  real  answer  is  found  In  the 
fact  that  in  all  great  crises  that  confronted 
the  Nation,  our  Presidents  have  arisen  to  the 
occasion.  They  realized  In  the  language  of 
Cleveland  that  they  faced  conditions  rot 
theories  and  that  delay  would  be  fatal  and 
that  speedy  action  was  imperative  All  our 
courageous  Presidents  who  had  to  take  time 
by  the  ferelcKk  and  act  without  Conc'ress 
would  have  preferred  to  dump  responsibility 
Into  the  lap  of  the  legislators. 

But  they  dared  not  hesitate  and  run  the 
risk  of  obstructions  set  up  by  a  selfish  and 
filibustering  minority  In  Ccngress.  They 
would  have  preferred  collaboration  with  Con- 
gress but  any  harmony  with  the  S,-^nate  In 
such  times  of  national  peril  would  have  been 
impossible,  primarily  because  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  which  permit  unlimited  debate 
and  which,  therefore,  catapult  Into  positions 
of  Inordinate  power  willful  men  wdth  small 
minds. 
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EXTENSION  OF  LIM  \::K3 

HON,  WILLIAM  P.  LA.'^iBFRTSON 

OF  K.\NS'\- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRfSENTATlVZa 


Thursday,  November  6.  1941 


LXXX\TI 


Mr.  LAMEERTSON.  Mr.  Spoakor.  be- 
ware America!  Our  brain-trust  Bolshe- 
viks are  playing  marbles  for  keeps  In  the 
antajocm  while  there  is  onfusion  in  the 
temple. 

We  fUgS?5t  that  M.;du::i  Pi  :k  ns.  Sid- 
ney Hillman,  and  Harry  Bndpcs  be  s:nt 
to  the  Court  cf  St.  Josef  in  generous  ap- 
prociation  cf  Mr.  Litvinov. 

Some  of  our  strongrst  Siipportcr.s  for 
Union  Now  and  war  are  the  one.s  who 
loved  Enrlanri  so  much  that  thfv  wont  !-> 
the  present  King's  coronation  i:.  M.  v  li 
•37 

Democratic  Fairfax  County.  Va.. 
elected  its  first  Republican  Representa- 
tive last,Tue.':day.  He  is  an  i.'^olationist. 
The  defeated  candidate  is  an  interven- 
tionist. 

Lav.Tence  Dcvereux.  my  constituent 
from  Troy,  sleeps  in  the  Atlantic  tonight 
with  the  other  heroes  of  the  Riubcn 
James.  He  did  his  daty  frallantly  as  hs 
was  commanded. 

Mr.  Hull's  warning  to  Finland  not  to 
push  her  plant  invader  too  tar  back 
sounds  about  like  a  letter  ficm  California 
threatening  the  reelection  to  the  Senate 
of  Arthur  CApprR. 

Cn  the  neutrality  repeal  please  note,  in- 
tervention press,  that  the  two  legs  of  the 
CDngress  will  show  m.ore  ainew  to  stand 
alone  than  they  have  for  2  years.  Inter- 
vention is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

Raymond  Ciapp.T  was  omce  registered 
a'  an  aeent  of  a  British  principal,  not  an 
agent  cf  the  Government.  <A  correc- 
tion.) Also  he  was  once  from  LaCygne 
and  Kansas  University  Aith  emphasis  on 
the  "from,"  for  he  called  me  "Judge." 

With  no  expert  military  advice  that 
they  can  come  here,  we  are  about  to  go 
over  ♦here.  'While  we  are  "on  our  way.  ' 
there  will  be  commissions  and  bom.bpiocf 
shelters  for  the  sons  of  the  warmonRcrG 
and  ccfBns  and  crutches  for  the  .^cns  cf 
the  Republic.    Such  is  war. 

The  annotated  edition  of  the  F.  D  R. 
promise  to  keep  America  out  of  fore  gn 
wars  is  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

The  American  p?opIe  were  a-ssured  last 
fall  that  there  was  no  catch  in  the  Presi- 
dent's promise,  and  so  they  reelected 
him. 

Eleanor  says  the  President's  pionu^e 
dees  not  cover  cjises  wheite  we  are  at- 
tacked, and  that  an  attack  does  not  havo 
to  be  actual  and  directly  agam.^t  rur 
shores.  She  says  that  anything  v.  1.  cn 
occurs  anywhere  may  constitute  a  threat 
to  our  national  security  and  be  such  an 
attack  as  would  enable  the  Pres!c>'r-,t  to 
engage  in  a  foreign  war  ar.d  still  uot, 
break  his  promise. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Imacir.p  tho  President  saying  to  his 
racio  a;G:'!-.ct'  !a>:  fall.  "'Fathprs  and 
mo'iiers.  I  have  said  th!S  before  but  I 
vk'j^h  to  say  it  aeain  and  again  and  acain: 
Ycur  b<-iys  wil!  n-ver  be  sent  into  any 
foreign  wars;  but  that  does  not  mean 
t"!iey  may  not  bo  sent  overseas  to  fight, 
alonpsidf'  the  soldiers  of  one  foreign 
country  apamst  the  soldiers  cf  another 
foieign  country,  because — Oh.  well,  it  is 
all  too  comphcated  for  me  to  try  to  ex- 
plain It  now  before  election  day.  but 
after  you  have  reelected  me — maybe  a 
year  later — after  the  shooting  starts  and 
we  are  'in  the  fight  to  the  finish',  then 
my  good  wife  will  explain  it  to  you  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

"Meanwhile,  go  to  the  polls  next  Tues- 
day and  vote  'er  straight  for  4  more  years 
of  the  New  Deal." 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNTTED  STATES 


Friday.  Nuvemher  7  legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  27).  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  PROF  WALTER  RAUTEN- 
STRAUCH  AND  STATEMENTS  OF  HON. 
HAROLD  L.  ICKES.  GOV  HERBERT  H 
LEHMAN,   AND  MAYOR  F    H    LaGUARDIA 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appeiidix  of  the  Record  certain 
addres-^es  delivered  at  the  ceremonies  in 
connection  with  the  fifty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  dtdication  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  on  Tuesday.  October  28.  1941 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dres.scs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  PROF  WALTIR  RAUTENSTRAUCH,  OF 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  COMMITIEE  FOB  PROTECTION 
OF    FOREIGN -BORN 

We  are  Rarhered  here  today  to  culminate 
wi'h  these  ceremonies  the  Naticn-wide  cb- 
wrvance  of  Natu  nal  Americans  All  Week  a:id 
to  mark  the  fifty-fifth  annivors.iry  of  the 
(lert'.ration   cf   the  btatue  of   Llbertv 

This  Is  an  anniversary  cf  world-wide  6lg- 
n:ricance  Now.  more  than  at  ai:y  other  tinie 
In  Its  existence,  the  .statue's  mighty  beacun 
litht  cf  liberty,  equality,  and  freedon^  Is  a 
powerful  symbol  for  the  peoples  of  all  lai.ds. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  Eiirupe,  strug- 
pling  val:ant!y  for  the  cau«e  of  humani'y  and 
fur  their  national  Independence,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  holds  forth  the  premise  that  we 
In  the  United  States,  who  prize  liberty  be- 
CHU'^e  we  jxis.-t-s  it.  will  speedily  come  to  the 
aid  of  thos.'  'vho  are  giving  tr.eir  lives  to 
destroy  the  Hitlc-iT  menace'  to  l:t>erf 
'  To  the  p.-op!e  cf  the  United  States,  drawn 
from  main-  rare-^  and  riivet'^e  national  cneins, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  syn^.bolizes  our  stead- 
fast determination  to  fcrtjp  nation.^  unity 
and  to  create  a:;  unbreakable  national  will 
to  defeat  Hitler  ^  threat  to  oui  existence. 


Address  and  Statements  on  Fifty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  Dedication  of  Statue  of 
Liberty 


Fifty-five  years  ago  a  free  ar.d  prcud  French 
nation  gave  us  this  sta'ue;  and  Ir,  accepting 
this  gift,  Gr'jvr  Cleveland,  th'-n  President 
of  the  Unit<'d  States,  made  u  pled-'f^  to  the 
world  that  "We  will  not  forget  that  liberty 
has  here  made  her  home;  nor  shall  her  chosen 
altar  be  neglected."  Nei'her  we  nor  the 
heroic  descer.dants  of  the  French  pe  ;ple  who 
gave  us  this  sta'.ue  are  forsaking  liberty 
nor  neglecting  her  nltar.  Liberty  tociav  is 
being  d'-lend?d  by  the  sword — a  sword  which 
Is  b-mg  wielded  in  the  front-line  trenches 
ai'.d  in  the  factories,  as  well  as  by  those  in- 
side the  conquered  and  don; mated  cuuntvies, 
all  acting  together  m  a  ccmmcn  front. 

We  In  the  United  States  ha^  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  con'ribute  our  mighty  force  to 
this  ccnimon  front  against  the  enemy  of  all 
mankind.  Our  Nation  is  in  danger  All  of 
the  material  wealth,  the  ctiltural  riches,  the 
democratic  institutions  we  have  built  are  In 
dangtr.  The  light  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
is  threatened  with  being  dmimed.  if  noft 
blacked  cut,  by  the  forces  of  Hitlerlsm. 
Nothing  less  than  the  mtasure  cf  our  peril 
should,  therefore,  be  the  me.isure  of  our  con- 
tribution to  the  common  front. 

If.  however,  we  are  to  make  the  fullest 
po-.sible  ctintributicn.  if  liberty  throughout 
the  world  and  m  our  own  countiy  is  to 
emerge  victoriotis,  we  must  ha\f  a  united 
people  One  of  the  objectives  cf  National 
"Aniericans  AH"  V.'eek,  which  has  been  ccn- 
durted  by  the  American  Ccimmittee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Bern,  is  the  unity  of  all 
Americans,  native  and  foreigti-ocm.  citizen 
and  noncitizen 

President  Roosevelt  phrased  this  objective 
when  he  spcke  here  on  Bedloes  .Island  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  statue's  dedica- 
tion, stating:  "The  realization  that  we  are 
all  bound  toi^'ether  by  a  cr:mmon  future  rather 
than  by  re-.erence  for  a  comrr  :n  past  hits 
helped  us  to  build  on  this  continent  a  unity 
uni-.pprcached  m  any  similar  area  cr  simi- 
lar-Mzed  pt  puJation  m  the  whole  world.  For 
all  our  millions  of  square  miles,  for  all  our 
millions  of  people,  there  is  a  unity  of  lan- 
gua;:e  and  speech,  m  law  and  economics,  In 
education  and  general  purp(,se.  wi.i'.h  no- 
wh.  re  cUe   finds   it-s  match.  " 

National  "Americans  Ail"  Wt-'k  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  imm.ense  contribut;  ins  mnde  by 
the  immigrant  to  the  deveiopment  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  Statfs,  and  tf  efforts  being 
inade  by  foreicn-born  America  :.s  to  defend 
the  national  safety  of  thtir  adopted  land. 
E-.eryone  is  familiar  with  the  treat  achieve- 
ments of  the  immiRranfs.  with  their  devo- 
tion, loyalty,  and  toil     The  s'ory  of   these 

achievements  is  told  in  the  luilroads,  the 
iron  mines,  the  coal  pit.-J.  the  rubber,  the 
auto  and  the  aircraft  factories,  the  textile 
nulls.  The  m.usical  gt  niu-  ci  T"sranini.  the 
wizardry  of  Steir.metz,  the  art  cf  Charles 
Chaplain,  the  wTiting  of  Thcmi.s  Mann,  tes- 
tify to  their  pnc-'less  cultural  contributions. 

Our  Am?ric,i  today  is  very  largely  the  cre- 
ation of  those  38  COO.OCO  people  who,  durmg 
the  p;i.Nt  1  :o  yea-'s.  have  follower,  the  torch  of 
liberty,  Ju.^tice.  and  freedom  to  our  shores. 
This  is  true  m  every  sm-e  For.  at  every 
critical  point  in  our  history  wl-en  the  unity 
and  safety  of  the  Nation  ha',  e  been  imperiled. 
Americans  of  foreign  b'.rtii  can."  to  the  lore- 
front  in  defense  of  their  country 

During  the  war  for  Amtricrn  Independ- 
ence, the  Poli.-h  Jew.  Haym  Salomon,  gave 
his  own  fortune  ai';d  raustd  money  from 
others  to  as-ure  succcs?  for  the  colonial 
struggle  for  freedom  Von  Steuben.  Pulaski. 
Laf.ivftte,  and  counties.^  others  contributed 
their  military  ability  and  even  their  lives. 
The  quill  pen  cf  Enshsh-born  Thomas  Pame 
in-p;red  our  .'\rmy  with  resolutiTn  and  cour- 
age, strenf:then;ng  th>^  people's  belief  m  the 
Ju- tnes5   of    their   cause 

Again,  m  the  Civil  War.  /.moricans  of 
foreign  birth  responded  valiantly  when  cur 
country's  unity  and  freedom  wtre  endan- 
gered Thousands  of  Irish-bor:i  .Americans 
fought    in    the    rank£    cf    the    Uni^a    Army. 


Men  like  Wiedemeyer  and  Schurz  became 
national  heroes  t)€cause  of  their  devotion 
to  America's  unity  and  well-being. 

Today  otiT  country  Is  confronted  with  an- 
other grave  crisis,  perhaps  the  gravest  In 
our  history.  And,  once  again,  Americans  of 
foreign  birCh  are  being  called  upon  and  are 
coming  for*ward  without  hesitation  to  the 
defense   of   their  adopted   America, 

By  subjugating  and  enslaving  the  coun- 
tries of  Eujope.  by  Nazifying  their  economic 
and  cultural  life.  Hitler  is  preparing  himself 
to  turn  his  military  attention  to  the  United 
States.  Hitler's  friends  In  this  country, 
open  and  concealed,  seek  to  obscure  the  re- 
lationship between  what  is  happening  In 
Europe  and  our  own  security  and  freedom, 
by  trying  t»  divide  our  people  between  na- 
tive and  foreign-born  Americans,  and  by 
trying  to  accentuate  differences  existing 
among  and  within  the  various  Immigrant 
groups.  Hitlers  game — his  "flfth  column" 
strategy — is  to  try  to  prevent  at  all  costs  our 
national  unity. 

Hitle.  and  other  Nazi  propagandists  have 
spoken  coatemptuously  of  America's  "mon- 
grel strain'1 — the  existence  of  diflerent  Immi- 
grant groups  within  our  country.  Hitler 
looks  upon  this  "mongrel  strain"  as  a  weak 
spot  in  America's  armor,  which  clever  propa- 
ganda tactks  can  pierce.  Actually,  however, 
the  fact  that  our  country  was  built  and  de- 
fended by  peoples  of  all  races  and  all  origins 
Is  a  source  of  strength  to  the  United  States 
today.  Seejng  how  their  homelands  are  en- 
slaved, how  their  kinsmen  are  being  brutally 
murdered,  foreign-born  Americans  are  all 
the  more  keenly  aware  of  the  grave  dangers 
confronting  their  adopted  country.  They 
realize  that  differences  which,  in  the  past, 
may  have  tended  to  disunify  the  country 
must  be  forgotten  and  removed,  for  these 
differences  today  constitute  actual  threats 
to  our  national  security. 

"They  ca^e  to  us  speaking  many  tongues, 
but  a  single  language — the  universal  language 
of  human  aspiration."  declared  President 
Roosevelt  at  this  statue  5  years  ago.  "How 
well  their  hopes  were  justified  is  proved  by 
the  record  pf  what  they  achieved.  They  not 
only  found  freedom  in  the  New  World  but 
by  their  etjorts  and  devotion  they  made  the 
New  World's  freedom  safe,  richer,  more  far- 
reaching,  more  capable  of  growth."  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

In  order-  to  establish  that  unity  which 
Is  essential  to  our  national  defense,  all  avail- 
able skill  end  manpower  must  be  thrown 
into  the  battle  for  production.  Discrimina- 
tion against  the  foreign-born  must  be  elimi- 
nated The  President's  Committee  on  Fair 
EmplQ>-mear  Practices,  which  has  been 
created  to  solve  the  problem  of  discrimination 
In  employment,  will  be  strengthened  as  It 
receives  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
organizatiotis  of  the  foreign-bom. 

Millions  tf  foreign-born  are  prevented  from 
fully  JoinlOg  In  our  national  endeavors  be- 
cause of  lark  of  citizenship.  Here,  too,  the 
forelgn-boiti  themselves,  through  the  trade- 
unions,  their  fraternal  and  social  organiza- 
tions, can  help  In  breaking  the  citizenship 
bottleneck.  The  Government  is  eneaged  in 
a  $20.000. Ot>0  national  citizenship  education 
program  Organizations  can  cooperate  in 
and  supp<|Tt  this  Important  program  bv 
urging  noricitizens  to  attend  citizenship 
classes  in  tfceir  communities,  and  by  attempt- 
ing to  secure  additional  Federal  funds  to 
enable  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  dispose  speedily  of  applications 
for  cltizen^ip 

The  specific  problems  of  the  foreign-born 
concern  all  of  the  American  people,  regard- 
less of  national  origin.  Just  as  the  national 
safety  of  our  country  Is  the  concern  of  all 
llberty-lovliig  Americans.  National  Ameri- 
cans All  Week  has  demonstrated  this  basic 
unity. 

In  establishing  national  unity  there  is  no 
time  to  waste  or  lose.      Americans  of  for- 
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e?gn  birth  have  a  rol(*mn  obligation  to  take 
the  initiative  In  insisting  that  our  country 
be  made  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  con- 
fronting It.  of  the  Importance  of  the  battle 
for  production,  of  the  need  to  crush  Hitler 
on  every  front,  of  the  necessity  for  eliminat- 
ing the  false  barriers  of  birth  and  rltizenshlp 
In  achieving  that  common  goal. 

In  culminating  our  observance  of  National 
Americans  All  Week  and  this  fifty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  dedication  of  the"  Statue  of 
Liberty,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  to  a  rededi- 
cation  of  our  energies,  our  lives,  and  our 
fortunes  toward  the  {^reservation  of  those 
principles  of  freedom  which  this  Statue  of 
Liberty  has  symbolized  always  for  the  world. 
We  Americans  have  a  grave  responsibility 
to  fulfill.  And  only  by  meeting  our  respon- 
sibilities shall  we  be  able  to  live  as  a  free 
peop'e  in  a  free  world  Let  us  go  from  these 
ceremonies  determined,  each  one  of  vis.  to 
do  our  share,  as  our  forefathers  met  their 
responsibilities  in  the  historic  past — with 
honor,  with  unswerving  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  democracy,  with  pa- 
triotic fervor,  and  with  success. 


ST.^TEMENT    FKOM    SECRET.^RY     OF    THE    INTERIOR 
H.^ROLD   L.    ICKES 

It  is  my  loss  that,  because  of  statements 
previously  made,  I  am  unable  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  which  have  been  arranged  by  your 
committee  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  Liberty  Enli;;htenlng  the  World. 
There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  time,  it 
seems  to  me.  than  this,  her  fifty-fifth  birth- 
day, to  pledge  again  all  that  we  own — our  for- 
tunes and  our  live* — In  c  ef ense  of  the  free- 
dom and  privileges  that  she  was  brought  here 
to  symbolize. 

During  the  more  than  half  century  that 
Liberty  has  stood  at  the  entrance  to  New 
York's  Harbor,  she  has  welcomed  countless 
millions  cf  strangers  with  a  promise  of  a  new 
and  fuller  life.  That  promise  has  never 
failed  when  the  individual  has  done  his  part 
as  a  member  of  a  free  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment.    It  never  will  fail. 

Bartholdi's  statue  of  liberty  has  been  one 
of  the  resplendent  emblems  of  the  rich  herit- 
age that  we  enjoy— the  right  of  free  speech, 
freedom  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  reli- 
gious hberty,  equality,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Now  to  those  who  would  destroy 
what  she  stands  for  she  seems  to  say  that  be- 
hind her  and  beside  her  are  the  millions  who 
Will  not  surrender  the  things  they  came  to 
America  to  get.  and  other  millions — Ameri- 
cans all — who  will  fight  to  preserve  what  their 
fathers  left  to  them. 

I  cherish  the  opportunty  that  you  give  me 
to  raise  my  voice  In  salutation,  and  to  pray 
God  that  Liberty's  light  may  never  grow  dim. 


STATEMENT  FROM  GOV.  HERBERT    H.   LEHMAN.   OF 
NEW  YORK 

This  is  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Status  of  Liberty.  The 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  has  selected  this  occasion  for  an 
observance  of  the  anniversary,  conducting 
their  program  as  part  of  a  National  Ameri- 
cans All  Week. 

At  this  time,  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, we  need  national  unity.  All  who  have 
the  priceless  possession  of  citizenship  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  who  aspire  to  become 
citizens,  must  realize  and  understand  that  a 
great  dangci  menaces  this  beloved  country. 
It  is  an  obMgation  of  residence  and  citizen- 
ship that  we  all  support  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  courf.gcous  foreign  policy  We  all  must 
be  prepared  to  make  whatever  sacrifice  Is  nec- 
essary that  the  preservation  of  this  democracy 
niay  be  assured. 


MESS.\CE   rr.QM    MAYOR    F.    H     LAGVA1DIA 

During  these  days,  when  the  existence  of 
our  countty  and  that  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  Is  being  Jeopardized,  one 
of  our  most  Important  problems  is  to  achieve 
maximum  national  unity  for  the  strongest 
possible  national  defense.  We  cannot  think 
of  national  unity  unless  we  do  our  utmbst  to 
bring  together— as  one— all  the  national 
groups  which  compose  our  great  Nation. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  has  a  special  slgnifl- 
cance  for  the  foreign  born.  It  means  free- 
dom from  persecution.  It  means  liberty  and 
democracy.  It  means  hope  and  vitality- a 
new  start  in  life  with  greater  opportunity. 
The  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  foreign  born 
are  symbolized  by  the  statue. 

The  foreign  born  during  the  last  war  proved 
their  loyalty  to  this,  their  government.  They 
gave  their  sons  and  their  labor  to  their 
adopted  courrtry.  They  are  equally  loyal  to- 
day. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  my  greetings  on  this 
occasion,  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty— the  gift 
of  the  free  French  people  to  the  American 
pocpie. 
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Repeal  of  Neutrality  .Act 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  B.4LL 

^     .MI.NNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "raE  UNIIED  STATTS 


Friday.  November  7  'leqislatir^e  day  of 
Monday.  October  27) .  1941 


P.ADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON  JOSEPH  H  BALL. 
OF   MINNESOTA 


Ml.  BALL.  Mr.  P'esident,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  an  address  on  the 
repeal  of  th?  Neutrality  Act,  delivered 
by  me  ^^s»:  Wednesday  evening.  Novem- 
ber 5,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  over  the  red  net- 
work of  the  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
Senate  will  vote  soon  on  a  resolution  to  re- 
peal sections  2,  3  and  6  of  the  so-called  Neu- 
trality Act.  Its  passage  will  eliminate  the 
present  prohibitions  against  arming  Ameri- 
can merchant  ships  and  their  sailing  to  ports 
of  belligerent  nations  or  through  combat 
zones.  In  reality,  that  amounts  to  complete 
repeal  of  the  act. 

We  in  America  are  not  and  have  not  been 
neutral  either  in  thought  or  action  for  more 
than  2  years.  We  would  be  more  honest 
with  ourselves  and  the  world  to  abandon  the 
pretense  of  this  law. 

Furthermore,  its  self-imposed  restrictions 
on  our  merchant  marine  seriou.'^ly  impair  our 
defense  of  the  great  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
the  seas,  so  long  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  so  vital  to  our  continued  growth  and 
prosperity.  Our  rights  under  this  doctrine 
have  been  challenged  by  Hitler's  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  and  attacks  upon  three 
of  cur  naval  vessels.  Unless  we  meet  that 
challenge  we  bow  by  so  much  to  the  will  of 
aggression. 


However,  the  most  urgent  reason  for  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  is  ttoe  fact  that  our 
present  cumbersom.e  method  of  delivering  tha 
munitions  we  are  making  to  those  nations 
resisting  tlie  Nazis  is  not  fully  effective.  It 
doesn't  work  as  efficiently  as  it  should  now. 
and  It  is  virtually  certain  to  break  dcwn 
when  our  production  of  thoe  munitions  be- 
gins to  increase  as  rapidly  as  I  am  confident 
it  will  increase  m  the  next  few  months  That 
.situation  may  become  particularly  critical  if 
Hitler  succeeds  in  stablUzitig  his  lines  In 
Russia  in  the  near  future  and  is  able  to 
turn  his  entire  energy  to  ttte  battle  of  the 
Atlantic  and  his  efforts  to  choke  England 
to  death.  We  should  be  forehanded  and  cut 
away  now  any  restrictions  which  might 
hamper  speedy  and  effective  action  by  our 
Government  when  the  need  arises. 

But  the  most  basic  Issue  Involved  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  is  Its  effect  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  on  the  prospect  of  peace 
or  war  for  this  Nation.  Pa-s-'^age  cf  this 
measure  will  mark  a  significant  change  in 
the  force  and  the  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  insofar  as  congressional  action  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  foreign  policy  underlying  the  Lord- 
Lease  Act  committed  this  Nation  to  furnish 
all  possible  material  aid,  shcrt  of  fhoottng. 
to  those  nations  resisting  Nazi  aggression, 
with  the  objective  of  helping  them  halt  Hit- 
ler's world-conquering  march  before  England 
fell  and  the  Nazis  won  free  access  to  the  sea. 
It  was  true  then  and  is  true  now  that  this 
policy  offered  the  best  chance  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  at  peace  If  by  reason  of 
our  failure  to  assist  those  nations  resisting 
him,  Hitler  had  been  able  to  overrun  and 
conquer  all  of  Europe,  Including  England 
and  the  British  Navy,  the  United  States 
would  have  faced  two  alternatives  Either 
we  could  in  such  an  event  pl»y  Hitler's  game 
and  submit  supinely  to  whatever  rules  for 
world  commerce  he  chose  to  lay  down,  or  we 
could  re.slst  further  Axis  (ggre'slon  with 
every  probability  that  resistacce  would  mean 
all-out  war,  war  with  the  United  States 
alone  fighting  enemies  In  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  And  so,  while  the  lerse-lend 
policy  did  involve  risks  of  war  and  shooting, 
in  the  long  run  that  policy  ctfTercd  the  most 
hope  for  real  peace  for  the  Ukilted  States 

In  the  7  months  since  the  Lea,';e-Lend  Act 
was  pas.scd,  many  events  have  darkened  the 
world   picture  and  Increased  cur  danger. 

The  brutal  and  ma<.s  reprisal  executions 
In  France,  and  the  slaughtering  of  hundreds 
of  innocent  men  and  women  in  Norway. 
Czechoslovakia,  ard  in  Yu^o^Hvla  by  the  Ges- 
tapo simply  becaURP  they  did  not  collabor.Tte 
enthusiastically  with  the  Axis,  have  furnished 
new  evidence  of  the  barbaric  cruelty  and  In- 
humanity of  the  Nazis,  and  their  ruthless 
disregard  of  every  rule  and  ethic  of  our 
civilization  in  their  determination  to  con- 
quer and  impose  their  slave  j  system  on  the 
entire  world. 

Hitler's  invasion  of  Russia,  his  erstwhile 
ally,  in  violation  of  his  pledged  word  and 
the  intensified  efforts  to  force  France,  who.^e 
leaders  thought  they  could  make  an  honor- 
able peace  with  the  Nazis,  bnek  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Axl«.  demonstra'ed  more 
forcibly  than  any  argtimen'.s  could  demon- 
strate how  futile  would  be  a  r»ef30t!ated  prace 
which  left  the  Nazis  in  power. 

The  frequently  reported  and  undented  ef- 
forts of  N.xzl  emiscaries  to  perfeuarie  Japan  to 
go  to  war  against  the  United  St.?tes  in  the 
Pacific  gave  us  np%v  proof  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Americas  are  not  exempt  from 
Hitler's  plan  for  world  domination. 

This  evil  force  that  has  spread  Its  black 
rule  over  most  of  the  continctit  of  Europe  Is 
the  sworn  enemy  of  everythtng  that  we  In 
America  hold  dear — freedom,  education,  equal 
opportunity,  ,'\nd  those  sp. ritual  and  ethical 
values  which  constitute  our  eivllization.    It 
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has  beer  mo  ir.r:  *>  isir.trlv  c'.-^nr  with  the  pass- 
int:  iTK.r.n-.s  ilmt  .-.s  '.-  I'.i:  :is  the  Nazis  held 
sw.iv  ;r;  Kun  !;'■  :'..-^  Ir.r.;.-  a.-  there  is  a  sins^Se 
C7ipch  cr  Nnr-.v-t::  :n  cr  Greek  at  t!ie  mercy  cf 
the  ha- '-(I  Chstufu,  no  n-..in  he:e  m  America 
who  v;i;i>v  -he  ireedcm  cur  lathers  fouzht 
f('r  ar-.ci  vi  h.  v.:,:.'-,  ti  [,re'-t  rve  th.it  freedcm 
fiT  h;s  (-ri::c:rt  :-.  inrl  thc:r  rh.ldreii,  can  feel 
anv  s.  rt  i  I  >e-  i:r;:y.  In  crdcr  that  the  world, 
and  'he  Tnited  States  v.ith  it.  may  resume  its 
marm  rt  CI',  ilization  and  procress.  that  evil 
Icr.  c  must    ire  crushed 

Hitler  has  said  "Two  '.vorlds  are  .n  conflict: 
cne  of  tho^e  wurlds  ir.ust  bieiil<  asunder."  No 
Individual  and  no  nation  ran  afford  to  stand 
rn  The  '-idehnes  in  this  wcrld-'A'irte  ficht  to 
tl-.e  Mn  sh  betuern  the  derm  cratic  wav  (-f  life 
and  th>^  slave  fvMem  tha'  Hitler  calls  his  new 
rr<;i  r 

In  rf  cent  months  there  has  taken  place  a 
slrnsfirtnt  rhansjc  in  Americiin  fonisn  policy, 
brotieht  abi.ut  ly  tiie  presMire  cf  these 
evm's  Where  ciir  prlicv  under  the  Lca-e- 
le:.rl  Act  v.  a^  to  ler.d  all  possible  ma'orlal  aid. 
shirt  if  s!-.r:.  T::-.e  to  the  ciemccracse--  in 
t  r(,er  t^  strp  Na/.  at'Errcsslcn  tiiday  cur  pcl;ry 
IS  t.)  rii  wl-.atr-.er  i<  r.'ces-ary  to  d"feat  Hnler 
nr.d  n.i7:-i-m 

I*  j-  1  r'.rnarilv  ^.xenitive  action  and  speech. 
raMier  fh.m  r(incre.--s:onal  action,  which  has 
b:i  .ichr  ab'  !U  this  change  in  the  force  and 
f!i-'  I  bU-rtive  of  oiir  frreiitn  policy  In  the 
ls-\io  now  before  the  Senate.  Coneress  has 
an  ippfrtmitv  '^^  eitlier  r;'.tlfy  it  reject  this 
f viii<lariie!ital  i  hant.-e  m  our  toriicn  pohcv  I 
sni  support  ;r£;  it  first.  bec;-.usc  I  believe  it  is 
the  ncht  pol.cv  the  policy  which  best  pnar- 
antees  the  future  security  and  freedom  of  the 
Uni'ed  S'ate.v,  and.  second  becou.se  I  b<  lieve 
that  t<'^  turn  bai  Ic  now  would  be  disastrous, 
would  ;nv:*p  war  in  the  Pacific,  and  would 
encf  urau'e  Hi'.ler  to  continue  his  march  cf 
Conquest 

Arming  of  our  Am.erlcan-flae  ships  and 
thi  :r  sailin;:  to  ports  of  our  beilicerent  allies 
leaded  with  tanks  and  guns  and  airplanes. 
pri>bably  rae.ir.';  shootmR  on  the  ocean  Per- 
haps that  qur>t;cn  is  academic.  bec:!U?e  in 
self-defense  we  already  are  shooting  in  the 
Atlantic  We  are  slioctln^  because  we  were 
shiit  at  Defeat  of  this  resolution  would 
amount  to  a  repudiation  by  Congress  cf 
nct.ons  alreadv  tr-ken  by  cur  Government  and 
cur  Navy  No  cne  knows  whether  It  actuallv 
would  step  the  shooting,  but  its  defeat  cer- 
tainly would  lea\e  the  responsibilitv  tcr  our 
more  api:rf  s.^-ive  l(  ri  !t;n  p'lhcy  restms:  exclu- 
sl\eiy  on  the  shoulders  of  the  President 

The  cpporents  of  this  repeal  m-^asurc  charse 
thrit  ITS  pas-^aee  makes  war  inevitable  and 
that  Ccncrc^s  would  be  pcverless  to  prevent 
ali-cut  war  That  is  not  tr\ie  Admitting 
tha'  its  passage  probably  will  increase  the 
shootititt  ;nc:rio;rs  n:  tlie  Atlantic  that  still 
Is  n-  t  \>ar  Wt-  !  a'.>'  had  InC'd-  rit  .ifter  Inci- 
dcri'  air>adv  and  we  are  ii' '  a'  war  The 
Aintr:c.'!n  (icer  nmer'  and  the  Amt  rican  peo- 
ple are  ni"t  com::  to  w.ir  i-\!r  ;p.c;den*s  Only 
wlip!)  the  pei  pie  decid*'  tha*  it  is  vital  iri 
order  to  pn  tei  t  and  pr<"-cr\e  the  freedom  and 
future  security  if  th.e  United  States,  will  this 
N.Kicn  CO  '.•--  w.'.r.  and  before  that  occurs. 
Ccn^-re'=s  mu~t  act  Whether  cr  not  that 
wrriin  pos-ibiiity  bvcoines  an  actuality,  depends 
far  le-s  in  wli.i'  :s  done  here  in  Washington 
by  your  governnunt  than  what  pi^icies  and 
courses  of  action  are  pursued  by  the  real  war 
makers  of  the  wo'ld  today,  who  are  in  Berlin 
and  Tokyo 

That  is  where  this  war  began,  and  it  is 
the  power-humjry  leaders  in  Berlin  and  Tikvo 
who  have  expaiviod  the  conflict  to  eneulf 
or.e  r.ai I  n  afer  anr.ther  in  its  horror.  The 
cha^ict'  th.at  IS  before  us  is  not  a  sim.ple  choice 
between  war  and  peace  The  opponents  of 
the  present  American  policy  don  t  like  to 
discuss  the  probable  result  of  tlie  do-nothing 
policy  which  tht  y  advocate  and  have  advo- 
cated fcr  this  Nation. 

Deft  U  cf  t!ii>  resolution  to  repeal  the 
Net. trail' y  Act  a-.d  reversal  of  ctir  policy  of 
doing   whatever    .5  necessary  to    defeat   Hitler 


will  not  launch  the  United  States  down  nny 
pa'h  Etre'An  wuh  the  olive  braiicht  -  cf  pta^-e. 
II  we  w  itiidraw  our  aid  to  the  n-.tiLn=  rt-. st- 
ir.^' NaZi  aLti.c--.-ion.  or  ;f  we  decline  to  take 
measure-  r.ei-ts.-.try  to  niake  th.,;t  aid  effcc- 
tive.  then  cne  of  two  things  n.u-t  happen. 
Either  we  have  a  stalemat  in  the  European 
\  a;-  With  a  negotiated  peace  cf  -riT.e  sort,  cr 
e';  c  K:'>'r  will  be  victorious  and  that  will  be 
!i,-  -.^r..tl  for  Japan  t"  launch  new  aggres- 
sichs  ih  the  Far  Ea-t 

In  view  of  tlit  tve:.*?  of  the  pa.Tt  2  years, 
we  all  know  that  a  1.'  l:  tiated  peace,  leaving 
the  Nazis  in  control  if  :r.  st  cf  Europe,  with 
their  tremendous  militaiv  machine  intact 
and  their  dream  of  wbrld  duininatlcn  still 
driving  them,  could  be  nothin ;  more  than 
a  breathing  spell  wh.ile  the  whole  world  pre- 
pared fijr  a  new  war  that  would  be  inevitable. 
That  would  mean  a  continuation  for  years — 
and  probably  for  decades^ — of  a  tremendous 
defense  prc)gram  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  know  that  the  only  way  we  c-ould  be  sure 
of  any  m.easure  of  security  or  peace  within 
cur  own  boundaries  would  be  to  maintain  a 
tremendous  standing  army  and  air  force  and 
a  two-(,ei,in  o.ivy  irrcater  than  any  now  con- 
^tmplateti  E-, en  then  there  would  still  be 
a  stront:  pr^  bability  that  we  would  have  to 
hcht  If  'lie  other  alternative  should  occur, 
and  Hi'ler  .-hotUd  be  victorious  in  Europe  and 
Japan  m  Asia,  then  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  United  States  eventually  would 
fiL'ht  and  vvculd  ■:  t^  x.ir  We  would  go 
to  war  au'ain-t  b(;ih  Japan  and  the  Nazis, 
am!  we  n\  ukl  hght  alone  and  in  two  oceans. 
Pci.ssibly  we  ci  uld  win  such  a  war  The  cpirlt 
and  the  courace  and  tiie  eirt -prise  of  the 
American  people  are  bijur.diess  jnce  they  are 
arcused,  and  we  mich'  iwui  such  a  fight,  even 
With  -11  the  rest  of  t^e  world  against  us. 
But  the  odd?  would  be  heavy  and  the  chances 
Strong  that  we  mlglu  1.  -e 

We  all  hate  war  and  no  one  wants  to  see 
th.i-  Nation  Involved  In  an  all-out  war  Yet 
we  know  there  are  some  thins; s  worse  tiian 
war.  and  one  of  them  is  the  obliteration  of 
the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  civilized  man 
which  has  talien  place  in  Europe  E'.ery  one 
iif  us  would  r,it!;er  have  the  United  States 
ri-k  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  than  see  that 
sy.-tcni  impi  i.st  d  here. 

Ui.til  Nazi  aggression  is  smashed  finally 
and  ccmpietely,  our  freedom  in  America  can- 
i:ot  be  secure,  our  demicracy  cannot  grow 
and  develop,  and  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
any  real  or  lasting  peace  for  thi.'  or  any  other 
free  nation  in  the  wtrld.  That  is  why  Amer- 
ica %>.  ill  undertake  whatever  policies  and 
actions  aie  necessary  on  the  part  of  this 
Nation  to  assure  the  survival  and  continued 
progress  of  freedom  Repeal  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  constitutes  such  aa  action  and 
approves  such  a  policy. 

Thank  you. 


Value  of  Home-Demonstration  Clubs 


EXTENSION   OF  RE^:ARKS 
cr 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    Tr..X.^3 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVES 


Friday.  Ncvcvihcr  7.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  MRS  MARY  WELCHf  SECRE- 
T.\RY.  TEXAS  HOME-DEMC-NSTRATICN 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  PATJ.IAN      Mr.  Spra^-r.  th>-  Ex- 
tension Service  has  been  of  .zrtat  htlp  to 
i   the  people  residing  on  farms  in  Toxas. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  group  receiving  gov- 
ernmental support  that  is  accompli.shing 
more  for  a  more  deserving  group  of  peo- 
ple than  tbe  Ex*:ension  Service  is  acccm- 
plishing  for  the  home-demonstration  and 
other  ciub3. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.*?.  Mary  Welch,  secretary  of  the  Texas 
Home-Demonstration  Association,  which 
is  very  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
services  the  Extension  Service  is  render- 
ing, and  a  di-^icussion  of  a  bill  that  the 
Texas  Home-Demonstration  Association 
ia  interested  in  securing  the  passage  of. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

HEHTDrR-soN.  Tzx     OctobCT  23,  1941. 
Hon.   WricSt  Pat.man, 

Texas  Qongressman,  District  1, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Patman:  Representing  approxi- 
mately 50.000  farm  homemakers  of  Texas, 
the  delcgaje  body  of  426  members  of  the 
Texas  Homie  E>emonstration  Association  at 
the  recent  bnnual  ccnventioi  of  the  oigan- 
ization  helq  at  Beaumont.  Tex  ,  passed  unan- 
imously tn^  following  resolution: 

"Tlie  Texlas  Home  Demonstration  Associa- 
tion resolvef  to  endorse  a  Federal  bill  (Hou-e 
bill  No.  49aB)  to  provide  payment  cf  salaries 
and  necessary  expenses  of  extension  super- 
visors, homt  demonstration  agents,  assistant 
home  demcjnstration  agents,  and  salaries  fcr 
their  office  iroutine  workers,  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  that  national  welfare  of  rural  people 
for  the  development  of  a  well-fed,  well- 
housed,  an*  well-clothed  Nation." 

On  behalf  of  the  farm  homes  in  Texas,  I 
wish  to  stfte  that  It  is  my  well-grounded 
conviction  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  agencyi  of  the  extension  service  serving 
through  it|  trained  and  supervised  workers 
to  engender  and  vitalize  individual  and  ccm- 
munity  molale  among  the  masses  of  America's 
farm  families. 

We  who  Ihave  the  task  of  feeding  the  Na- 
tion and  o^  raising  the  standards  of  nutri- 
tion of  thfe  American  people  are  given  an 
insight  intc  the  broader  aspects  of  m.aklng 
a  life  whll*  we  ire  making  a  living  We  are 
challenged  I  to  realize  that  our  contribution 
to  the  "Anterlcf^  way  of  life"  must  be  even 
more  than  bread  and  clothing:  we  must  see 
values  spifltual.  moral,  social,  civic,  and 
economic,  ^nd  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
cf  preserving  individual,  fr.nily,  community, 
and  natlonlal  Integrity  and  stability.  These 
things  we  jearn  In  our  country  homes  fro-n 
ovir  home  demonstration  agents  who  because 
of  their  tj'aining  and  supervision  are  In 
themselvesi  a  high  inspiration  and  source  of 
liberal  education^  in  the  Intrinsic  values  if 
life  Theyjhold  a  strategic  place  in  the  Na- 
tion's firstl  line  of  defen'^e.  They  are  the 
most  efficiejnt  medium  for  the  dissemination 
o."  Information  that  might  be  found  in  eith°r 
peace  or  \*ar  times  to  reach  the  masses  of 
people  who  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and 
the  Nation  and  set  the  pace  for  constructive, 
dynamic   citizenship. 

As  one  bf  the  thousands  of  women  on 
Texas  farnis  and  farms  of  the  Southland.  I 
have  seen  ^he  power  of  the  Extension  Service 
at  work  inimy  own  heme,  in  my  community, 
and  in  thf  State.  Though  I  have  lived  all 
my  life  en  ahe  farm,  I  have  had  enough  con- 
tact with  I  other  educational  groups  ar.d 
forces  beslies  those  of  the  Extension  Service 
to  be  qualified  to  make  well-considered  and 
coolly  calculated  Judgements  as  to  their  rela- 
tive valuejj  Personally.  I  have  found  mere 
Intense  edi^cation  for  Intelligent  living  in  any 
one  cf  my  ^ears  cf  home  demonstration  club 
membershk)  than  I  found  in  any  one  of  my 
4  years  in  eollege.  I  have  achieved  a  broader 
vision  of  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  the 
relationships  involved  in  carrying  on  cur 
home  dembnstratlon  club  programs  than  I 
ever  glimpeed  in  college. 

The  traiisforming  power,  the  rehal;ilitatlng 
force,  the  ^ritalizing  energy  of  the  principles 
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of  the  Extension  Service  when  applied  to  the 
simple  and  complex  problems  of  making  a 
life  and  a  living  can  br  equaled  by  no  other 
channel  of  education  thlat  has  ever  been 
made  available  to  the  masses  of  rural  people. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  on.y  limit  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  Influence  Is  the  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  heme  demonstration 
agents  to  reach  the  unreached  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farm  homes  In  the  South  For 
the  sake  of  the  many  who  are  not  privileged 
to  live  within  reach  ot  the  Extension  Service. 
we  are  concerned  about  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  employ  more  Extension  Service 
workers  in  Texas  and  other  States.  There- 
fore, we  beseech  you  to  exert  every  possible 
influence  to  expedite  certain  and  early  pas- 
sage of  House  bill  No  492^. 
Earnestly  yours,        I 

M.aIrt  Welch 
(Mirs.  J    Y.  Welch  ) 
Secretary,  Texan  Home 

Demonstration  Association. 
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National  Defense  anc  Democracy  — 
Inflation  and  PricL  Control 


EXIKNSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  J.\RMAN 

I  i     \:  M  \-.   \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Noveruber  7.  1941 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE   ALABAMA  FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    AND    DHHOCRACY 

We  stand  united  behind  the  foreign  policy 
of  President  Roosevelt.  We  ask  that  all 
necessary  steps  be  taken  to  crush  and  de- 
stroy the  Nazi  gangsters.  We  pledge  full 
production  of  food  for  national  defense  and 
to  carry  on  the  fight  for  democrecy. 

We  call  upon  Industry  to  completely 
abandon  its  traditional  policy  of  scarcity  and 
produce  at  full  capacity  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  win  the  war  against  thi?  forces  of  aggres- 
sion. 

We  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  the  full  powers  of  his  office  to  prevent 
unjustifiable  strikes.  Likewise,  while  we  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  organized  labor  to  strike. 
we  call  upon  labor  in  this  tim.e  of  .emergency 
to  declare  a  moratorium  on  this  right  to 
strike  to  the  extent  that  labor  will  do  nothing 
that  will  retard  production  for  defense  and 
the  preservation  of  democracy  It  is  ob- 
vious that  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  are 
now  curtailing  needed  production. 

We  condemn  profiteering  in  this  emer- 
gency by  agriculture,  labor.  Industry,  or  any 
other  group. 

We  consider  efforts  by  anv  group  to  u'se 
the  present  emergency  to  further  in  unfair 
selfish  ends  as  treason. 

(Resolution  adopted  unanimoVLSly  at  an- 
nual m?eting.  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. Montgomery,  Ala.,  October  27-29.  1941  ) 


INFLATION   AND  PRICE  CONTROL 

The  necessities  of  our  national-defense 
program  aie  creating  inflationary  forces 
which,  unless  held  in  check  rigidly,  may 
easily  prove  disastrous  to  all  groups.  There- 
fore, we  favor  legislation  authorizing  the 
fixing  of  maximum  prices  f'.  r  all  commodities. 


agricultural.  Industrial,  and-  mining,  on  a 
selective  basis  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  inflationary  price  Increases. 

Since  labor  costs  are.  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  production  costs,  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  control  prices  unle.ss 
provisions  are  made  to  prevent  unwarranted 
wnge  increases.     We  therefore  recommend: 

(a)  That  no  Federal  agency  actinp  as  medi- 
ator, arbitrator,  or  fact-finding  tribunal  In 
any  controversy  affecting  compensation  for 
employment,  approve  any  wage  increase 
which  cannot  be  absorbed  within  a  Justifi- 
able price  schedule  Due  consideration 
Ehjuld  be  given  to  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  subnormal  wage  rates  that  may 
exist  in  any  given  industry. 

(b)  That  consideration  be  given  to  a  plan 
whereby  any  wage  increa.'es  granted  in  spite 
of  the  foregoing  measures  be  paid  in  the 
form  of  nonnegotiable  defense  bonds  re- 
deemable only  at  the  end  of  the  present  na- 
tional eme:gency  when  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion will  have  passed. 

We  insist  that  all  price-control  measures 
be  applied  in  accoidance  with  the  principle 
of  parity  as  between  labor,  industry,  and  ag- 
riculture. To  permit  average  prices  to  reach 
parity,  and  In  order  that  farmers  will  not  be 
prohibited  from  getting  100  percent  of  parity 
we  Insist  that  no  price  celling  on  farm  com- 
modities or  products  manufactured  from 
farm  commodities  be  fixed  below  110  percent 
of  the  parity  price  or  comparable  price. 

All  such  controls  should  be  terminated 
when  no  longer  needed  to  prevent  inflation. 

We  will  cppose  any  price-control  bill  which 
does  not  apply  equally  to  Industry,  labor, 
and  agriculture. 

We  call  upon  the  entire  Alabama  delega- 
tion In  Congress  to  devote  their  effort  and 
Influence  In  every  way  possible  to  prevent 
inflation. 

(Resolution  adopted  unanimously  at  an- 
nual  meeting.  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Montgomery,  Ala  .  October  27-29,  1941.) 


The  Defense  Power  Progra 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

IN'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  November  7,  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    CHAIRMAN    LELAND    OLDS. 
OF  THE  FEDER.AL  POWER  COxMMISSlON 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Chairm.an  Lcland  Olds,  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  before  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  West  Michigan  Legislative 
Council  and  Muskegon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Muskegcn,  Mich.,  October  9,  1941 : 

This  evening  1  want  to  discuss  with  you  the 
significance  of  the  defense  power  program  as 
part  of  the  larger  defense  effort  and  then  to 
turn  briefly  to  the  In.pc nance  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  as  an 
Integral   and  essential  part  of  that   program 

I  want  you  to  consider  the  matters  in- 
volved, not  only  in  terms  of  the  immediate 
problems  of  defense  as  they  are  discussed 
daily  in  every  corner  r'  the  land,  but  also  in 
terms  of  the  longer  range  defense  of  democ- 
racy in  the  period  which  will  follow  this  war. 

"To  defend  our  Nation  and  our  way  cf  life. 
we  have  got  to  do  something  more  than  Just 


go  in  for  a  great  but  half-coordinated  mobi- 
lization of  cur  huge  strengtli.  We  have  got 
to  achieve  through  democratic  processes  the 
same  unity  of  purpose  and  planned  cu>rdl- 
nation  of  effort  as  the  dictators  have  been 
able  to  impose  on  countries  across  the  seas. 

In  short,  we  have  got  to  prole  that  demix;- 
racy  can  actually  work  better,  can  achieve  its 
ends  more  fully  than  any  oth^r  form  of  gov- 
ernment.- And  that  extends  to  the  peace 
which  will  follow,  as  well  as  to  the  war  which 
is  threatening.  And  I  think  'that  there  ar« 
few  of  us  here  In  this  roon  or  In  Washington, 
or  anywhere  else  H\  the  country,  who  do  not 
realize  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent war  may  be.  wo  are  gcing  to  face,  after 
this  present  emergency,  onotaer  emergency. 
Upon  the  way  we  face  that  otftier  emeigency 
is  going  to  depend  whether  tr  Inot  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  Is  to  survive  iki  this  country. 

Now.  to  return  to  the  specific  subject 
under  discussion,  our  defense  pngram  has 
been  hampered  by  a  tendenc](  to  undirestl- 
mate  the  probable  duration  cf  Ithe  emergency, 
to  underestimate  what  the  ejniergency  may 
require  of  ixs,  to  undercsilmatt  the  vital  im- 
portance of  adequate  supples  of  electric 
power  to  make  an  expanding  defense  produc- 
tion possible.  Tht  re  ha.*  been  a  sorry  tend- 
ency to  a.-^sume  smugly  that  We  have  all  the 
capacity  trt  produce  iron  and  stpel.  aluminum, 
copper,  or  power  that  the  tjefense  program 
will  require. 

To  take  this  point  of  view  ts  to  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand.  A'nr  is  essetit:ally  an  om- 
nivorous consumer,  a  con.sumer  that  is  ne\er 
satisfied  with  what  any  natioh  can  produce 
short  of  the  maximum  that  tttat  nation  can 
produce.  j     • 

Today,  war  is  carried  on  almost  more  by 
the  industries  of  the  country,  using  tlie  re- 
sources of  the  country,  tlian  by  m^en  at  the 
front.  Beth  are  essential,  but  the  men  at 
the  front  will  count  for  little  ijf  behind  them 
there  Is  not  complete  Industrial  mobilization. 
Outmatching  the  Axis  Powers  will  be  meas- 
ured m  terms  of  industrial  jnobllization. 
The  limits  of  our  defense  progTarh  cannot  be 
fixed  by  such  figures  as  $14,000,000,000  a 
year  or  $28,000,000,000  a  year  or  even  $36.- 
000  000,000  a  year.  ; 

There  Is  no  limit  to  what  the  defense  of 
America  may  require  short  ofjthe  maximum 
utilization  of  our  resources  ln|  raw  materials 
and  manpower  And  for  all  phases  of  In- 
dustrial mobilization,  electric  Jabwer  Is  abso- 
lutely essential.  I 

The  first  step  In  defense  plinnlng,  there- 
fore. Is  to  determine  how  hiuch  electric 
power  we  are  going  to  need.  Let  us  look  at 
a  few  facts.  [ 

Recently  I  asked  the  staff  if  the  Ftderal 
Power  Commi£Sion  to  check  up  on  the  power 
supply  cf  the  Axi.«i  Powers,  i  Using  World 
Power  Survey  fijzures.  brought  |up  to  date  on 
the  basis  of  consular  reports,  they  estimated 
that  by  1943  the  Axis  Powers  would  be  In 
command  of  electric  power  kt  the  rate  of 
200  000.000000  kilowatt-hnurs  [a  year.  That 
compares  with  our  country's  tolal  of  140,000.- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours  In  1940  Yet  adequate 
power  supply  spells  plenty  of  aluminum  and 
magne.sium  and  metal  alloys  end  synllictic 
rubber  and  a  score  of  esbcntial  metal  and 
chemical   products  for  the  defense   program. 

We  have  recently  seen  our  aluminum  pro- 
gram expanded  to  provide  fot  an  ultimate 
production  of  1.600  000  000  poufcds  a  year,  the 
corresponding  program  for  m^nesjum  call- 
ing for  400,000000  pounCs  a  year  And  each 
pound  of  aluminum  requires  10  kllowatt- 
hcurs  of  electric  energy,  while  each  pound 
of  magnesium  requires  from  |0  to  15  kilo- 
watt-hours. 

This  means  over  20.000.000,000  kllcwatt- 
hours  a  year  for  defense  alumiaum  and  mag- 
nesium alone — equivalent  to  (in( -seventh  of 
all  the  electricity  u.'^ed  in  the  country  for  all 
purposes  in  1940  And  these  metals  mean 
bombers  and  pursuit  planes 

During  recent  weeks  we  ha»e  l)een  trying 
to  meet  a  power  shortage  in  the  S'U'heast, 
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d'.jc  In  pnrt  tr  ihc  tremcncinus  -.-.-.r :,  .i  p  in 
Ci^>fe:>('  1.  .\(\  .'.'..'[  ;ii  ynrr  tu  the  u::;:..:a:.';e(l 
dr.  uj\.'   'A;'b.   -t,.-   rr^ii::.:,g  dicrr-M'  In  li.e 

wa-cr  a^.i.;..b;-  :  r  g.  !itr.;T  ini:  h'.  d:  C'-;<  cT.c 
p.  w-r  T  k,<  -)  .i:un.i:-.u:n  fl.^r.-.^  ;-•'  -uc.::e 
at  full  Ciip.iciTy  In  spue  of  lew  w.itcr.  the 
Tcv.nefscf  Valley  Authority  was  deliverir.u' 
28<'O0  000  kllowatt-i,  'Jrs  a  week  To  tiie 
Aluminum  Co  ever  a:;'.!  abcve  'Al.a'  t:.e  ((.re- 
tracts called  ff.r  To  carry  Us  otl^.fr  mp.  :- 
tant  Icjads  and  the  loads  of  the  C'  n.r.v  n- 
wealth  &  Southern  system,  it  was  nect-.-^iry 
t.  .1:.!  an  additional  25  O'X)  000  k;!' -.v.-tt- 
1,     ;   ■    .  -A,  fk. 

Wh  .t  d;d  this  shortace  of  25.000.000  kilo- 
u-;iT t-::>rars  a  week  nira;:,'  It  meant  a  pos- 
sible reduction  In  prriducticn  ':  a;u;:.inum 
equivalent  to  iht  pr  :c!urti  r.  'I  4<  0  ;  i;r.'-ult 
p;ai;.'s  :■:  2'i(j  1  ;::::( :~  a  wi  k.  T!..i'  aff^  rdS 
a  k:;.:nps.'  if  '.!.■,■  nr.p.'i  uuice  of  p^iv-er.  ade- 
qii.'*t'  p.  '.ver  .-i:pplled  to  the  defen-^e  program. 

Fir  severai  years  the  Fedtra!  Power  Com- 
mi-v'^ion,  In  co'.penitlon  with  other  ai^encies 
of  the  Government,  ha.>;  been  planning  to 
a.ssur-'  adequate  powir  supply  for  any  neces- 
fary  (xparision  ot  the  defeii!-c  procram  This 
has  i!.'.-' 'ivf-f!  -^.1  t  i.nlv  careful  estimates  of 
t!a'  ti'-'cr^M-  p.  J.*-:  requircinrnts  ^:i  every  area 
but  :\'.-n  priv;-;(r.,s  icr  urderly  =t<ps  to  as- 
sure f-f  :iM)u;tv  nf  piiwer  .suppiv  to  defense 
nuiuJ^T.-ie.';  i:;  rttricn-s  thrr.iteiU'd  w.lh  shi.irt- 
aee  of  pt'Wer 

Tl.p  :ate-t  estimates  of  the  pov.er  r.ffXi.-  'if 
the  drlt-nse  pncram  a.ssume  that  by  ti'.t  end 
of  1943  defensi-  expenditur's  will  be  running 
nt  the  ratp  of  $:^  OCn  000  000  a  m.  i.rh  or 
$36  000  OOCIHHJ  a  ye.^r  Cartful  analysi.s  of 
the  Use  of  juwer  by  dcfen.se  indusTrits  t^hows 
t!..i'  an  a\r:,i-'  •  of  2';  kilowatt -hr.ur.-  will  be 
required  for  each  dollar  of  defen.«e  prcduc- 
tun.  That  m«ans  by  the  end  of  1943  our  de- 
fen-e  proitrani  will  Ix'  caUing;  for  100,000.000- 
000  kiluwatt-h  ;ur~  a  year  of  electrical  energy, 
requinnc  upward  of  20.000.000  kili.watt.^  of 
generating   capac.'y 

In  other  wnd*.  the  detense  program  a. one 
will  be  r>>quninkt  more  than  two-thirri?  as 
much  electricity  a.-;  the  country  us^ed  for  ad 
purpi-i-'e.s  m  1940  Tin  Commi.s.su  n  has  esti- 
mated that  5;")  perrer.t  of  this  total  defense 
load,  cr  5.^  000 '■'Ori  cdO  kilowat t-hovirs  niay  be 
found  m  the  displacement  (  f  normal  iuad 
and  has  b.i.sed  it.s  plans  ;,ir  the  Cfnstructlon 
of  artd;*ional  -apacnv  th.n  u^;h  1946  en  that 
bass 

Now  tlie  inip'.rtant  thing  for  the  country 
to  re.!-,?.'  ;.s  -n-  :.;  t  111. it  It  will  require  the 
cap.ici'y  output  ot  ail  ti-.e  nianulartur' r-  '■! 
el.'Ctric  turhno'  L-ent  raters  through  lt«i6  to 
as.'-ure  suiMi'ifn'  eeneratiim  capacitv  t'>  mttt 
the  drfcnse  ret  n.r  ii-.tr.'s  e'on  with  the  ex- 
p<'Cted  lari^e  ;:>p;act'ir.ent  of  normal  load. 
In  fact,  even  .f  the  manufacturers  turn  vuX. 
all  the  new  t;r:-.>  rator  capacity  they  are  capa- 
ble of  prodiicioit  tiu'  cr'^wth.  of  load  is  gmn^ 
to  run  aha  ad  oi  th.e  ktn  wth  of  capacitv  iintU 
ly45 

In  'hf  ni<.int:nie  -a  e  will  ha\f^  o^  carry  tn.e 
def:.-!-e  load  ;n  many  are,i>  by  cutting  into 
necessary  rsserves  i  r  perhaps*  actual  curtail- 
ment of  non.e->ential  ui-e.s  of  eltTiricity  And 
^ho  cm  s.iV  that  by  tnf  ei^d  ot  ;943  wr  will 
ni't  ba  p:.i'i:;i:.£;  t-.i  c.irrv  a  delfist.  pr,  i:ram 
runn;:-.:.'  at  tilt-  rato  .of  ?48  000  OCC  0'\;  a  yea.r 
or  even  creatt  r ' 

On  Julv  If  1941.  th"  Ccm.m;s,-icn  s-^b- 
mitted  tr.  th-  President  a  plan  for  the  order- 
lUkt  if  nt'W  tuib'.-.e  ueneratint;  dp. .city  wh.ch 
w  u!d  a^sxne  th.e  mioxuriuni  ou'put  of  th.e 
mar.ufacturor*  :h;ouch  1946  It  called  t  r 
the  ins!a;i,\!;.a.i  ^-{  aporoximatelv  3iCO0vO 
additional  kilowitn-  a  year,  of  which  2  500  OOO 
kikwat's  w<.u',ct  repre.'sent  exp.insi.  n  of 
steait-.-sooa  :i  ■■■p.ic;*y  and  s(  in<  th.ir.a  ever 
1.000  000  k.U\i.t-ts  a  y.ar  would  he  new 
hydro 

At  tin*  pom'  If'  me  assure  v-u  th.it  th.  s^ 
individual*  wh.  •  ;ire  as..urini:  the  cruntiy 
that  It  has  ;.n'.p>  p(-wer  sopplv  a-.e  uider- 
niining   thoir  c   uii'iy*   i.bility  to  defend  it- 


self— f'  r  electr:c  pc-.\er  is  a  iTime  essential 
cf  the  expa;.-].  n  c:  dlene  production. 
hurthermore  :i  :l-.e  t'-f-i:  'ur:,!v  has  not  al- 

re.idy  been  pla;.:;ed  b'o  .'e  expansion  of  de- 
le;..e  produc'.cn  has  become  necessary.  It 
will  be  too  late.  For  the  industrial  plant 
requiring  100  000  kilowatts  of  power  can  be 
constructed  in  In  mi  9  months  to  2  years,  but 
to  cons-truct  ti>  g<  nerating  capacity  to  sup- 
ply that  demand  will  require  at  least  2  years. 

Already,  with  the  defense  program  running 
at  the  rate  of  perhaps  SI. 000 ,000, 000  a  month, 
less  than  a  third  of  that  planned  for,  I  can 
cite  ycu  a  score  of  Important  centers  of  de- 
fense production  where  the  power-supply 
situation  i£  becoming  tight,  where  this,  year 
will  see  the  load  cutting  In-.o  essential  re- 
serves, and  where  only  expansion  cf  gener- 
ating capacity  will  make  possible  expansion 
of  defense  industries. 

Similarly,  those  who  are  el.  iming  that  the 
additional  generating  capacity  required  could 
all  be  better  obtained  by  constructing  new 
steam  stations  in.«tead  of  expandingi  hydro 
capacity  are  undermining  thf  country  s  abil- 
ity to  defend  itself.  The  fac  is  that  all  the 
new  steam-station  capacity  tnat  the  country 
can  produce  will  be  required  to  provide  the 
defense-power  supply  where  tcund  hydro  de- 
velopment is  not  available.  If  it  were  not 
hT  the  good  hydroelectric  projects  which  are 
ava.ilahle,  we  w\jUld  fail  far  short  ot  cur 
maXin.um  defense  effort. 

1  iiat  ;s  one  reason  why  "he  interests  of 
nataii.il  defense  requ.re  the  immediate  au- 
thoruaticn  of  the  S'  La.wren.ce  seaway  and 
power  project,  T;..s  project  will  provide 
1,640,000  k.lcwatts  of  the  best  hydroelectric 
p-iWtr  on  tile  fcntinent  to  th3  p<jwer  supplies 
of  'he  United  Snite*  a:,d  Cnmrio.  It  will 
enable  the  m.tnii!rict ur' . s  of  hydroturbine 
g   I. er. iters  to  do  tii'ir  part   m  providing  the 
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propram. 

I  have  studied  this  projec-  for  more  than 
10  vear.^  I  iiave  had  il  analyzed  by  engi- 
r.eers  with  widely  divergent  points  of  view 
toward  public-power  develcpment.  And  I 
can  a.ssure  ycu  that  I  would  not  urge  its 
development  at  this  time  if  I  were  not  con- 
'.  .need  that  it  will  be  vitally  necessary  to 
the  defense  program,  to  the  defense  of  the 
continent,    before    this    gra^e    emergency    is 

CVrr 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  project  is  eco- 
noniKally  unsound — that  St,  Lawrence  power 
will  not  be  good  power,  I  can  tell  you  that 
tr.e  rapids  of  the  St,  Lawrence  River  could  be 
rie'. eh  p-'d  for  power  alone,  without  any  allo- 
c.'.tion  to  navigation,  and  provide  a  steady 
flow  of  electrical  energy  at  the  rate  of  12,000.- 
OOO.OOO  kilowatt-hours  a  year  at  a  cost  of  not 
more  than  a  mill  and  a  half,  a  sixth  of  a  cent 
a  kilcwatt-hour 

The  Aluminum  Co  of  America  has  never 
shown  interest  in  the  development  of  power 
sites  that  were  not  the  most  economical  on 
the  continent'  Niagara,  lennessee  River. 
Yadkin  River.  St  Maurice  Fiver,  and  Sague- 
nay  River — powor  at  3  mills  or  less — alone 
have  interested  them  Yet  for  years  they  cast 
covetous  eyes  en  the  development  of  the 
In'ernaticna!  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

L«  t  no  cne  tell  you  that  there  is  no  need 
for  this  p  wer  'im*  'here  is  ample  power  in 
the  regiom  I  can  speak  for  the  United  States' 
side  and  say  th.at  there  is  today  a  shoitage  of 
po  v^T  for  defense  production.  This  year  the 
Ni.orara  Hudson  system,  serving  up-State 
.N(  .V  York.  w.U  cut  heavily  into  its  reserves 
to  carrv  tiie  defense  load,  and  120,000  kilo- 
watts cf  tliese  reserves  are  drawn  from  the 
New  Yoik  City  s\stem,  Th.s  year  there  will 
be  no  re-orves  against  the  tremendously  im- 
porant  25-cyc!e  defense  load  m  the  BufTalo- 
Niacara  area,  and  no  'itiore  of  this  power  is 
ill  si^ht. 

Tins  year  tlie  ;:;e.i*  prxlii  «r-  of  aluminum 
and  metal  al.cvs  and  cii  -micals,  reejuired 
wholly  for  defense,  operating  in  ucrthein  aud 


western  New  York,  are  dependent,  in  part,  on 
approximately  200.000  kilowatts  of  power  im- 
ported froi)!  Canada,  and  there  Is  every  indi- 
cation thai  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
Canadian  defense  load  will  force  a  curtail- 
ment of  these  imports. 

This  year  we  are  looking  for  150.000  kilo- 
watts of  a^dditlonal  high  load  factor  power 
to  expand  |the  aluminum  production  at  Mas- 
''ena.  N.  Yi,  and  we  have  to  bring  expensive 
pKDwer  all  aie  way  from  New  York  City  steam 
plants  on  [a  temporary  basis  to  provide  it. 
That  load  tnust  be  carried  as  soon  as  possible 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

I  can  alio  tell  you,  on  the  basis  of  many 
conferences  with  Canadian  Power  Adminis- 
trator Symington  and  Chairman  Hogg,  of  the 
Ontario  hydroelectric  Power  System,  that 
Canada  is  depending  upon  the  early  comple- 
tion of  thi!  St.  Lawrence  project  for  needed 
defense  power  supply.  This  year  the  Ontario 
load  will  eave  the  system  no  real  reserve 
capacity,  i  nd  defense  industries  are  asking 
more  and  more  power.  Already  Ontario  has 
told  us  thi  t  she  will  have  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  the  power  now  being  exported  to  carry  the 
Union  Carbide  metal  alloy  load  at  Niagara. 
Let  no  cne  tell  you  that  the  needed  addi- 
tional pov  er  can  be  provided  by  addiiicnal 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Niagara  River. 
The  power  derived  from  an  additional  diver- 
sion of  5,0  K/  cubic  feet  a  second  has  all  been 
allotted  for  the  expansion  of  existing  defense 
industries  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  all  the  addi- 
tional poorer  which  can  be  derived  from  a 
removal  ol  all  limits  on  Niagara  diversion  will 
bt  require!  to  keep  the  Union  Carbide  plants 
gcing  wh«  n  Ontario  withdraws  part  of  its 
present  e:i3orts, 

Finally.Jlet  no  one  tell  ycu  that  the  de- 
velcpmenti  of  St.  Lawrence  power  is  gomg  to 
injure  tha  coal  miners  As  I  have  already 
Indicated  |n  my  brief  discussion  of  the  Ccm- 
misslons  iefense  power  program,  steam  and 
hydro  go  hand  in  hand  in  making  possible 
full  outfut  of  the  equipment  manu- 
facturers--as  they  go  hand  in  hand  in  a 
majority  cf  sound  power  supply  systems. 

Actuallj,  the  Commissions  plan  assumes 
that  appioximately  2  kilowatts  of  steam 
generatini  capacity  will  be  installed  for  each 
kilowatt  o:  hydro  capacity,  and  the  net  effect 
of  the  pnigram.  including  the  St  Lawrence 
development,  will  be  to  Increase  the  coal 
consumed  in  the  generating  of  electricity 
throughott  the  country  by  at  least  10  000.000 
tons  a  yea  r. 

So  I  rei  erate  that  the  St,  Lawrence  power 
project  is  not  only  economically  sound  from 
every  angl?,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
defense  oi  our  country  and  its  institutions. 
The  ComDiission's  flgvu-es  indicate  that,  tak- 
ing into  i  ccount  all  the  turbine  generators 
now  on  (Tder  and  assuming  that  the  St. 
LnwTence  project  begins  to  deliver  power  !n 
1945  and  1946.  the  area  will  still  be  short 
several  hundred  thousand  kilowatts  of  the 
pcwer  supfcly  needed  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
defense  picgram. 

Here  inlMuskegon  I  know  that  you  are  hU 
interested;  In  the  seaway  aspects  of  the  great 
project  And  if  I  had  time  I  would  go  into 
some  of  tie  d'^fense  aspects  of  the  waterway, 
despite  ttfc  fact  that  defense  power  supnly  is 
my  subject  tonight.  For  I  am  convinced  that 
by  1945  aad  1946  we  will  have  discovered  how 
great  an  asset  the  complete  use  of  this  great 
natural  waterway  would  be  In  the  defense  of 
the  continent. 

.  We  are!  already  threatened  with  shortage 
Of  transplrtaticn.  But  I  am  sure  many  of 
you  are  mere  competent  than  I  to  discuss 
the  transoortaticn  aspects  The  fact  remains 
that  no  nation  will  be  able  to  make  the  fullest 
use  cf  itsjresrurces  if  it  leaves  its  waterways 
cnly  partiklly  developed 

There  i|  one  p<int,  however,  which  I  want 
to  leave  ^ry  clearly  in  your  minds,  because 
U  bears  fipon  cne  of  the  most  misleading 
argument!  advanced  against  the  deep  water- 
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way.  I  will  state  It  as  I  have  stated  my 
position  In  regard  to  the  power  aspects  of 
the  project. 

So  I  say,  let  no  one  tell  you  that  the  Great 
Lakes-St,  Lawrence  deep  waterway  project  is 
going  to  hurt  the  railroads  or  the  men  who 
earn  their  living  on  the  railroads.  And  I 
can  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  ques- 
tion because  for  a  number  of  years  I  was  chief 
of  the  research  bureau  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees Department  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  preparing  their  wage  cases  and 
defending  their  national  agreement,  I  am 
still  deeply  concerned  with  the  success  of 
their  efforts  to  obtain  higher  living  standards 
and  great  security  of  employment.  I  would 
not  knowingly  mislead  them  in  this  matter. 
On  the  basis  of  long  study  of  the  transpor- 
tation aspects  of  the  problem.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  argument  against  the  seaway  has  its 
source  in  the  unprogresislve  attitude"  of  rail- 
road managements  which  Is  doing  more  than 
anything  else  to  undermine  security  of  rail- 
road employment 

I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  of  the  open- 
ing of  this  great  waterway  to  sea^oin?  ships 
will  b^  to  provide  such  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  life  of  a  re- 
gion Inhabited  by  40.000,000  people  that  It 
will  actually  Increase  railroad  traffic  rather 
than  decrease  It. 

I  know  from  studies  ol  other  great  water- 
ways that  they  have  not  taken  traffic  away 
from  competing  arteries  of  commerce  but 
have,  by  reduction  in  the  cost  of  tiansporting 
certain  bulk  commodities,  made  it  possible  for 
new  traffic  to  move  whirh  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  possible.  This  has  meant 
busl.ness  expansion. 

A  survey  of  the  effect  of  the  Panama  Canal 
on  seemingly  competitive  western  trunk  lines 
supports  this  conclusion.  Between  1920  and 
1929  traffic  moved  through  the  canal  between 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  this  country  at 
savings  totaling  $87,400,000  a  year  as  com- 
pared with  v^hat  it  would  have  paid  for  rail- 
road tran.sport.  Yet  the  carriers  supposedly 
affected  enjoyed  Increasing  prosperity.  Anal- 
ysis of  their  traffic  statistics  shows  that  the 
stimulus  to  business  In  the  East  and  the 
West,  due  to  new  movtmcut  of  bulk  com- 
modities through  the  caial.  resulted  in  stead- 
ily increasing  business  of  a  profitable  nature 
for  the  railroads. 

So.  I  am  convinced  that.  If  the  same  spirit 
of  btisiness  enterprise  as  has  built  up  your 
city  of  Muskegon  governed  the  railroad  atti- 
tude toward  the  St,  Lawrence  seaway,  the 
railroads  and  railroad  workeis  would  join  in 
hailing  It  as  offering  a  n?w  stimultis  to  their 
cwn  transportation  business. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  conception 
of  defense  of  our  country,  defense  of  our 
democratic  Institutions,  with  which  I  started. 
Defense  of  democracy  means  something 
more  than  bringing  about  the  biggest  pro- 
duction of  planes  and  tanks  and  guns  to 
meet  the  present  threat.  It  means  making 
democracy  work  in  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 
It  means  keeping  democracy  moving  f (  rward 
to  assure  greater  security  of  employment  for 
Its  people. 

Men  are  already  raising  the  question  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  all  the  electric 
power  generating  capacity  when  the  defense 
emergency  is  over.  The;"  will  raise  the  same 
question  in  regard  to  expanded  transporta- 
tion facilities  such  as  the  seaway, 

I  answer,  that  if  we  accept  the  necessity  of 
Idle  generators  and  Idle  transportation  fa- 
cilities, we  mtL'it  also  accept  the  necessi'y  for 
Idle  manufacturing  capacity.  And  If  we 
accept  the  need  for  Idle  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity we  must  accept  the  inevitability  of 
idle  men.  And  if  we  accept  the  inevitability 
of  idle  men,  the  very  Ir.stitutlons  which  we 
have  defended  will  be  In  peril. 

No,  we  cannot  accept  such  things  as  in- 
evitable. We  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  making  democracy  work  mighty  In  pence 
M  well  as  in  war.  We  mu^t  carry  on  from 
otir  democratic  cooperat  ou  in  assuring  huge 


production  for  defense,  to  democratic  co- 
operation In  assuring  the  continuance  of 
huge  production  to  provide  securltv  and  good 
life  for  all  people  after  the  defense  effort  Is 
behind  us.  That  is  the  supreme  challenge 
of  the  defense  prog'-p.m. 
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EDITCRIAL  »TlOM  THE  ANNUAL  JCURIJAL 
OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  BUILDING  AND 
CONSTRUCTION   TRADES    COUNCIL 


Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
labor  publication  endorses  a  national  tax- 
ation proposal  sponsored  by  the  vice  pres- 
ident of  one  of  America's  largest  corpo- 
lations,  the  plan  must  have  merit. 

The"  following  article  is  from  the  an- 
nual journal  of  the  Indiana  State  Build- 
Ine  and  Construction  Trades  Council, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  It  discusses  a  treatment  of 
excess  profits  advocated  by  Mr.  James  F. 
Stiles.  Jr..  vice  president  and  trea.<;urer 
of  Abbott  Laboratories.  The  journal 
thinks  that  Mr.  Stiles'  proposal  would 
encourage  reemployment  and  bu.siness 
expansion,  thereby  inci-easing  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  Nation: 
[From    the    official    1941-42    Journal    of    the 

Indiana  State  Building  and  Construction 

Trades  Counpil  | 

INCENTrVE  TAXATION PLAN    OF  J.   F.  STILES,   JR., 

VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER  OF  ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES.  NORTH  CHICAGO,  ILL  ,  IS  BASED 
ON  COMPANY  PAT  ROLLS 

The  tax  bill  that  will  make  the  public  pay 
and  like  it  will  never  be  written,  it  seems  c-afe 
to  say.  Taxation  that  will  be  an  incentive 
to  enterprise — to  business  expansion — seems 
an  Impossibility.  The  best  that  our  law- 
makers  can  hope  for  is  to  evolve  a  revenue 
measure  that  will  discourage  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  business  development  and  activity 
from  which  grow  national  wealth  and  tax 
revenues. 

The  so-called  excess-profits  tax  bill  fails 
egregiously.  and  that  at  a  time  when  non- 
burdensome  taxation  appears  more  important 
than  ordinarily.  If  business  is  not  to  be 
discouraged  in  respect  to  expansion,  to  the 
development  of  new  things,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  contribution  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  It  Is  essential  that  at  least 
the  more  onerous  provisions  of  the  law  be 
changed.  Congress  Is  expected  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  act  early  In  Its  coming 
session. 

The  nearest  approach  to  Incentive  taxation 
that  has  been  suggested  for  consideration  by 
our  lawmakers,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the 
plan  evolved  by  James  F.  Stiles,  Jr.,  of  Chi- 
cago. Briefly,  it  proposes  to  encourage  em- 
ployment and  business  expansion  by  basing 
excess-profits  tax  exemptions  upon  the  ratio 
of  profits  to  wage  payments  In  the  4  years^^ 
preceding  the  first  taxable  year  under  the 
measure.  It  would  limit  these  wage  pay- 
ments to  tho.se  subject  to  social-security 
contributions,  thus  precluding  the  pos.«i;b!l!ty 
of  pay-roll  paddii.fc  •.!.:. u._,n  n.^h-r  i.\'. , ,.;.  .c 


salaries  Further.  It  would  debar  from  its 
I  benefits  any  profits  arising  diiectly  from  the 
I    present  emergency, 

I  Mr,  Stiles  has  offered  his  pUu  for  Inclusion 
in  the  relief  prcMslons  of  the  act,  which  are 
expected  to  be  among  the  first  features  to  bo 
considered  for  amendment  In  this  way  it 
could  only  apply  in  special  cases,  where  the 
present  alternat.ve  methods  of  calculating 
exces8-proflis-tax  credits  are  plainly  over- 
burden-scme  However,  it  may  be  that  sumj 
such  plan  should  be  considered  later  for  in- 
clusion in  the  main  body  of  thtr  act,  as  a  third 
alternate. 

As  the  measure  now  statjds.  compnnie* 
with  relatively  .'^mall  Investment  in  relanon 
to  profits  and  with  satisfactory  earningg 
records  are  discouraged  In  re^x>ct  to  expan- 
sion or  the  development  of  n^w  products  by 
the  fact  that  62  percent  of  any  additional 
profits  from  their  enterprise  n«usl  go  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  atKl  are  thor(!ore  prevented 
from  making  a  normal  contribution  to  the 
national  economy  The  Stil^-o  plan  would 
correct  this  situation,  at  least  |n  larpe  part 

Since  the  increased  tax  exemptions  or 
credits  could  derive  only  froHi  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  it  wouJd  provide  a  powerful 
Incentive  to  reemployment,  wttlch  despite  the 
absorption  of  workers  by  the  defense  program. 
Is  still  a  problem  for  Government  and  in- 
dustry. Thus,  directly  a»d  Indirectly, 
through  wage  payments,  it  would  Increase  the 
total  of  the  country's  wealth  and  of  In- 
comes subject  to  tax.  I 

Finally,  because  of  Us  Indicated  benefits 
for  labor,  the  Stiles  plan  has  jsomethmg  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  respect  to  workable  tax 
proposals  which  should  recommend  It  to 
Congress.    The  plan  has  poUtJcal  "It." 


MidJle  Ground 


EXTENSION  OF  REV..\P.KS 

OF 

HON,  JERRY  VOORKiS 

-     CALlrOR.M', 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENT.\TIVE3 


Monday.  October  6, 1941 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Caliifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  neither  interventionists  nor  iso- 
lationists Will  apre«  with  this  statenvnt 
on  American  foreign  policy.  But  it  will 
be  pretty  close  to  an  expresson  of  ho 
real  point  of  vlfw  of  the  averace  Amor- 
ican  citizen.  It  will  not  apljcal  to  cock- 
sure people  on  ^ilher  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, to  people  who  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion and  are  determined  to  prove  they 
are  right  regardless  of  what  new  facts  or 
developments  may  appear,  or  to  people 
who  are  i>ositive  they  know  precisely 
what  America  ought  or  ought  not  to  do 
and  ju-st  what  the  results  ai]e  going  to  be 
in  either  case. 

This  is  a  statement  on  oehalf  of  !h^ 
great  middle  group  of  our  peoplo  tlie 
group  that  is  still  not  ashamed  tri  ^:iv 
it  is  seeking  the  ♦ruth  and  trylne  •-  f;-  d 
an  answer  to  the  internatiotnal  v.  i:.'  mi. 
the  group  that  will  ultimately  determine 
the  course  of  our  destiny  becau.>;f  it  in- 
cludes a  substantial  majoiity  of  the 
American  pen; ; 

Members  of  •:,•,  H-  um  andSonat*  hiive 
received  literally  millions  of  letters  tell- 
ing them  in  very  viporous  lanrtiace  that 
"85  percent  of  the  Ameiiraii  p-cple  ar« 
against  'a.i:."    It  li  ti.l'j'vJi  to  under- 
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stand  what  on  o:\rh  'hv  n-her  15  per- 
cent ffulei  \yt'  i<  i,  n<.r  u<  <♦■»■  wh.y  th-- 
pxiri  n'.i^'t    -hnuld  not  b:^   If^O 

Or-,  'he  nthtT  hand  Ga'.iup  pells  ar.rt 
rtl>:^  !-..iVf  consistently  levf.il-'d  sub- 
.srar.tiHl  majorities  of  ytipl-  in  favur  of 
srnd  i:i:  h'lp  to  Biitaui  and  to  nations 
lesi.stinL'  H.-i.-:  Tht-y  ha\e  .shown  that 
p<-oplf  wtrr  for  clr.r.c  this  evrn  it  .t 
nvan'  hayint;  thf  United  S'ales  take 
1  :.-k  -  'o  ri'i  r. 

Th»'  fact  that  th"  A:r,- Mean  prr-plr  de- 
Mr.-  t>)th  to  siay  ou;  of  w;ir  and  also  tn 
t-.r'.p  the  n.itions  re>i--tin^;  Hi'ler  is  net 
t  ',  .d'-ncf  i>\  oonfusior.  in  the  public  mind 
If  IS  simply  pri-ot  that  tl:e  ptoplf  rf  the 
I'r.i't'd  States  w  <!■,:  to  accomplish  two 
thin->  if  r  1-  tronian'y  p'  s^.ble  to  dn  i' • 
First  to  <i-)a:T  'he  liv---  of  th'>'.r  \'nin-: 
m-'u:  >eeo:-.d.  to  h,e!p  prevent  the  dom' - 
nation  r.[  ;i.e  Old  Wuild  by  HiteT  it  t!;;s 
can  b.'  d.izif  without  saciifh  mc  'he  youn.; 
nianlioixl  if  A:r.t'ii'',i  on  foit  lun  ba'ti'/- 
fielri.. 

The  Rn  I'e^t  .sinpie  need  of  our  >  ountry 
ti-div  is  a  lertain  spirit  in  all  (  ui  h'^art-. 
r  IS  a  >piri'  of  unity.  But  .;t  is  nuve 
than  'i-..i' .  It  Ls  a  spint  ot  concern  .;b.:)ut 
tl.f  >trf::K;  h.,  \\e!f  »!••,  and  hope  oT  every 
rtluT  Atr.f  I. can,  b-.c  au.-e  ue  a:c  all  .n  tlie 
saif.r'  '>,.;•  a'ul  bi  i  all-'-  t  h-- /Tily  way  cur 
Nation  can  b*'  sTiins  is  liAiW  her  people 
are  >tronR  ;',nd  h'nii'hy  and  bu<y  and  fu'.l 
of   h-'pe. 

And  the  th.iniZ  mtv^t  n^'Cessaiy  to  gri 
this  spirit  of  u-.;'v  is  fo-r  u<  'n  develop 
certain  maii)r  tniints  of  Ani^rican  rol!-y 
and  action  which  this  grrat  m.du'.-  ->  :- 
the-road  ..ii.up  can  understand  and  en 
v.h!ch  it  ean  .it;:''e  and  tor  wh.ch  it  can 
W(^'k  \\i'!i  a  uliole  heart. 

Tile  American  people  seek  peace,  not 
cor.qU''-'  Th'  V  h.ope  me.-t  d"''Piy  of  all 
for  a  far,  far  b'-tte:-  pea.^e  a*  the  close  of 
tln.N  w.ir  tlnti  th.--  one  whirl-,  clo-.^d  tl.e 
las'  vv.i:.  Tl>'y  seek  a  pea.t'  th;;t  can 
]a.>t — C'lie  tha'  all  nation.s  can  live  Uf.der 

and  b\-  anol   v^.  w  !i 

Wr  kniv,\  that  two  things  are  r- quired 
to  brin^  -oK-h  a  peace  The  first  is  the 
forn-.ula':i>!-i  r!"  t!>'  main  provi.-ions  that 
couki  five  tlie  world  lastmtr  peac'\  No 
natu-n  e.io  coniiibu'<-  so  ir.ueii  so  tliis 
work  a.>  the  Uoitfd  States.  Sucii  pio- 
vis.uns  r.iu.-;  ineii;dc  a  .'Ubsinu'c  loi  ih.e 
present — and  pa^i — terrible  burd 'n  of 
armanumt  a:id  aimam-'ut  excendituit  .>; 
the  elimination  of  art.flcia!  barrin>  to 
th.e  pit^uih  aiul  d'-vilopmi ai;  of  iiiciu.-- 
try.  trad'-,  and  commerce  in  ai'id  from 
every  nation:  tlie  assurance  of  f.iir  access 
to  raw  materials  for  all  peoples:  and 
puaiant:e.-  arta.n.vt  agpression  and  attack 
on  we.iker  ptvM)le>  by  stronger  crie>. 
The  fcrm.ulatKii  and  continuing  ad- 
vanct^tr.eni  of  ju.-t  ptace  tern;s  :s  a  fii>L 
jib  ot  A.-^-.eiican   foreien   policy. 

But  few  Americans  beheve  it  pi)ssible 
for  peat  o  to  be  made  upon  a  fair  or  last- 
ing ba^s  so  long  as  Hitler's  military  star 
continues  to  im  and  so  long  as  he  domi- 
nates the  thouk;iu  of  the  German  people 
and  per.'uades  them  to  beheve  he  can 
del.ver  the  world  to  them  at  their  feet. 
Arid  so  it  IS  not  enough  for  us  to  do  a 
far  be' tor  job  than  we  have  yet  done 
of  developing  and  advancing  just  terms 
of  pt-ace.  We  must  also  do  what  we 
can  to  contribute  to  administering  to 
Hitler  and  his  military  machine  some  set- 


back so  definite  as  to  brint;  home  to  the 
Creiman  Na'i'^i.  the  truth  that  it  has  j 
iH'ver  bef-n  possible  for  a  ma.<;ter  race  I 
to  rule  the  world,  and  tliat  an  attempt  [ 
to  do  this  by  ary  people  can  only  end  ; 
ir.  d;saster. 

One  difTeren..€  'oi-v^ten  us  of  the  mid-   ; 
die  and  some  of  'ht   interventionists  lies    i 
in  cur  objeclives.      We  auree  with  them 
that  Hitler  must  not  wan.     But  we  see 
a  difference— a  difference  perhaps  of  four 
or  five  million  Amierican  lives — between 
crushing  Gerniariv  on  the  one  hand  and 
preventm.-    a    '...-cry    by    Hitler    on    the 
other.     We  are  nut  interested  in  crush- 
ing Gtrmai:y.    But  we  are  ready  to  make  j 
very  great  sacrifices  indeed  to  prevent 
H.'ler    from    b'liming   supreme    in   the 
Old    Worlo..    and    t  i    prevent    him    from 
either  dictation  cr  bring  able  to  sabotage 
a  p-ace 

With  one  hand  'heti.  America  should 
of. I  r  tlie  kma  of  decent  peace  tliat  will 
naike  it  possible  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  live  together.  With  the 
other  hand  she  must  hold  forth  to  anti- 
Axis  nations  the  best  war  machines  that 
she  can  build  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
Vt>riting  ai'V  nat:o!i  from  sucees.stully 
dcminaims  the  world.  E-.  ei:y  Air.*  r.can 
agree.-  that  into  the  borders  cf  the  West- 
ern Hemispher.^  that  dcminatun  shall 
never  enter  no  matter  iicw  Ion.;  or  hard 
v.e  have  to  fight  to  pre\ent  it  And 
because  we  know  it  will  h-ip  u-  m  the 
def cn.sc  of  th:-  citadel  of  freedom  to 
support  m  \:ry  practical  la-lnon  the 
Bii-i.-h  ba-tle  tor  survival  and  that  of 
other  nations  ^tandlng  against  Killer — 
therefore,  we  are  piedg^-ci  to  redouble  our 
production  and  send  maienal  aid  to  the 
British  and  other  nations  resisting  Hit- 
ler's advao.ce  and  that  of  other  Axis 
Powers. 

Unless  a  basis  for  peace  is  developed 
now  and  presented  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  tl-.e  teims  that  wiil  be  almost  cer- 
ta:n  ;o  be  imposed  at  the  close  of  a  long 
war  v.ill  not  give  us  a  lastine  peace  but 
will  sow  the  .set  lis  of  future  war.  More- 
over, to  develop  such,  principles  for  a  de- 
cent, lastine  pe.-'oe  V,  ni;!d  mean  taking 
from  Hitler  tio^  .- •  :o;-.resi  tie  that  forces 


the   German 


follow   liim — the 


fear  that  Bn:a;n  and  America  are  out  to 
crush  Germany  and  disiitenibor  her. 

To  outline  the  kind  cf  world  order  that 
would  in  the  opi:nt-n  of  tlie  United  States 
form  a  ba.-:.-  (  :-.  -Ah.ii  peace  could  be 
made  will  net  wtaken  the  d'^termination 
of  our  people  bu'  n-.th^.r  will  increase  that 
'determ.matlon  by  giving  them  concrete 
ideas  as  to  what  th.e  siruggle  is  all  about. 
And  11  alone  voitn  this  basic  work  for 
las'inL;  peace  cots  redoubled  aid  to  the 
anti-Axis  Powers  it  is  imp'^ss.bie  to  call 
.such  work  •■appoa.sem.ent." 

The  Am.eiicrn  people  are  for  sending 
material  aid — even  if  it  cos's  th-r-m  m.any 
billions  to  do  it— to  the  ai.ti-Axis  Pow- 
ers. But  they  support  this  policy  because 
they  think  it  will  help  to  prevent  an 
Amiencan  expeditionary  force.  And  any- 
one  who  assumes  that  their  support 
of  such  measures  as  implement  this  pol- 
icy i«,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  prep- 
aration for  overseas  belligerency  is  en- 
cacinc  in  sencis  mis.Hidgment  of  the 
people's  point  of  view.  Tlie  American 
j"'  people   are   for   sending   help — vigorous. 


all-out,  sacrificial,  even  dangerous  help- 
to  other  nations  with  whose  cause  we 
have  profouril  sympathy.  And  that  is  all 
there  is  to  itl 

On  the  ot^er  hand,  the  people's  op- 
po.sition  to  wfer  is  in  no  way  an  indication 
of  awillingriESs  to  gradually  "soften  up" 
cur  attitude  toward  Hitler  and  what  he 
stands  for  jand  thus  to  be  prepaied 
finally  to  co|ne  to  terms  with  his  nazi- 
ism  by  modifying  our  democracy  enough 
to  suit  him.  And  anyone  a  ho  so  reads 
American  of>position  to  send'ng  soUiers 
abroad  will  one  day  find  out  how  wrong 
he  has  been.  For  whate'. -rr  be  their 
postion  on  specific  questions  of  policy 
as  they  are  presented,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  deteimintition  of  the 
people  of  thi  United  States  to  keep  their 
democracy  4nd  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
lake  it  from  It  hem  by  force  or  by  intrigue 
becomes  stringer  day  by  day. 

No.  This' opposition  to  war  is  simply 
an  expressicjn  of  a  deep  feeling  on  the 
part  of  our  people  that  since  this,  after 
all.  is  their  iCcuntry  and  its  young  men 
their  young Imen.  they  are  by  no  means 
ready  to  uiiderwrite  an  adventure  by 
another  A.  t    F.  into  the  Old  World. 

In  other  ^ords,  there  are  some  things 
we  are  really  to  do  and  some  things 
we  are  not '  ready  to  do.  And  the  fact 
that  we  do  the  things  we  are  ready  to 
do  more  arid  more  vigorously  does  not 
bring  us  any  closer  to  doing  the  tnings 
we  are  not  ready  to  do  than  we  were 
before. 

No  one  can  commit  this  Nation  to  war 
unless  and  Until  its  people  will  that  this 
be  done. 

A  united  hation  is  worth  everything  to 
us  now.  E,-en  if  we  wait  until  we  are 
alone  we  shi)uld  wait,  till  then  rather  than 
attempt  to  plunge  an  unwilling  nation 
into  an  ovei-seas  adventure. 

These  thpgs  are  fundamental  democ- 
racy. 

If  this  fuhdamental  thing  be  fully  un- 
derstood aad  accepted  we  can  then  say 
with  whole  ihearts  there  are  times  in  the 
course  of  ajny  nation  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  ui  to  stand  together  Insofar 
as  the  relationship  of  our  country  with 
foreign  coulitries  is  concerned.  Now  Is 
such  a  timg.  Therefore,  when  a  step  has 
already  bepn  taken  by  the  President 
which  has  tJo  do  with  the  present  position 
of  America  with  regard  to  other  nations, 
there  is  no  proper  course  for  us  to  take 
except  to  support  the  President — whether 
or  not  we  completely  agree  with  him.  For 
it  may  be  v«ry  important  for  us  to  demon- 
strate to  those  other  nations  that  they 
cannot  relj  on  division  of  the  people  in 
our  counti^-  to  accomplish  any  designs 
they  mighl  have  against  us.  Under  the 
Constitution  the  President  has  certain 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  which  are  t)eyond  the 
control  of  Congress  and  at  a  time  like  the 
present  we  must  stand  behind  such  ac- 
tion as  he  biay  take  in  that  capacity. 

When  tie  lend-lease  bill  was  passed 
America  ceased  to  be  in  any  true  sense 
neutral,  ^e  decided  then  that  we  would 
throw  the  'weight  of  our  production  into 
the  scales  jto  prevent  the  balance  of  Old 
World  povier  from  being  destroyed.  We 
decided  thpt,  though  a  choice  was  still 
left  to  us,  we  would  give  help  to  these 
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nations  which  had  no  choice  but  were 
compelled  to  meet  the  Nazi  might  head- 
on. 

Having  adopted  sach  a  policy  there  is 
then  no  reasonable  course  except  to  pur- 
sue it  with  all  the  vi!;or  we  possess. 

Nor  will  it  weaker  our  own  defenses  to 
pursue  this  pohcy.  For  capacity  to  pro- 
duce quickly  the  very  latest  planes  is  mere 
important  than  the  mere  possession  of  a 
large  number  cf  cutm.odcd  ones.  By  the 
lend-lease  policy  we  will  vastly  expand 
our  production  and  it  will  be  ready  should 
we  ourselves  need  to  rely  upon  it.  It  is 
no  good  doing  it  at  ah  unless  it  has  some 
telling  effect.  And  this  means  "all-out" 
production  and  it  also  means  preventing 
the  things  produced  from  ending  up  at 
the  bottom  of  the  .sea  instead  of  getting 
into  the  hands  of  the  peoples  we  seek  lo 
help.  From  this  point  '~f  view  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  the  Navy  to  protect  ship- 
ping was  part  of  the  lend-lease  policy. 
And.  so  is  it  part  of  that  policy  to  lift  the 
restrictions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  against 
arming  our  merchant  ships  and.  if  really 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  shipping, 
the  restrictions  against  movement  of 
Am.erican  ships. 

But  it  cannot  be  contended  that  there 
is  no  logical  end  to  this  lend-lease  policy 
except  full  part cipat ion  in  war  by  the 
United  States.  For  there  is  such  a  log.cal 
end.  That  end  is  when  the  arms,  food, 
and  supplies  are  delivered  into  the  hands 
Of  the  nations  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

There  may  be  those  who  believe  that 
once  American  ships  start  entering  the 
belligerent  zone  seme  of  them  will  be 
sunk  and  then  the  passions  of  our' people 
will  be  inflamed  and  we  will  rush  over  to 
Europe  to  take  vengeance.  No.  The 
American  people  are  not  going  to  react 
that  way.  They  will  see  and  understand 
that  in  view  of  our  policy  there  are 
bound  to  be  attacks  against  our  ships  iDy 
Germany.  They  will  hope  those  attacks 
Will  not  succeed.  They  will  even  support 
forceful  measures— such  as  the  Presi- 
dent h^s  already  called  for- to  keep  them 
from  succeeding.  But  no  incident  is 
going  to  be  a  cause  of  stampede  in 
America.  And  the  one  thing  thai  can 
and  will  cause  the  people's  support  of  the 
lend-lease  policy — in  its  broad  sen.so — to 
weaken  is  if  they  find  that  almost  in- 
evitable clashes  on  the  high  seas  are  being 
used  as  means  of  attempting  to  commit 
them  to  go  further  than  they  are  willing 
to  go  on  the  road  to  belligerency. 

Our  position  is  aid  short  cf  war. 
Meaning  aid — as  substantial  and  sure  and 
quick  as  we  can,  even  if  a  lot  ol  it  be  paid 
for  by  oiu-selves  and  literally  given  away. 
And  also  meaning  short  of  war— which 
means  that  we  are  against  sending  an 
American  Army  on  a  foieign  expedition, 
find  that  while  we  support  the  President's 
action  so  far  as  the  high  seas  are  con- 
cerned, we  seek  beyond  that  to  conserve 
intact  America's  strength  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  order  that  whatever  else 
may  happen  we  shall  be  able  to  continue 
as  the  rock  upon  which  Hitler  and  the 
forces  of  oppression  must  ultimately  be 
broken. 

May  it  not  be  true  that  the  greatest 
contribution  we  can  make  to  Hitler's 
downfall  is  to  make  sure  that  America 
remains  as  strong  and  powerful  a.s  we 


can  make  her— a  citadel  that  will  always 
be  here  as  a  rallying  point  of  freedom? 

But  if  America  is  to  be  such  a  rallying 
point  it  IS  required  that  there  never  be 
any  weakening  of  our  determination  to 
make  democracy  live  and  prow  and  not 
in  the  slightest  way  to  soften  our  atti- 
tude of  spirited  opposition  to  govern- 
ment by  force  and  dictatorship  or  to  an 
attempt  on  th^^art  of  any  military 
clique  to  dominate  the  world. 

The  line  drawn  is  between  aggressive 
action  by  the  United  States  on  the  one 
hand  and  doing  what  we  need  to  to  get 
material  help  to  nations  fighting  Hitler 
on  the  other.  The  first  we  are  agamst. 
The'second  we  are  for. 

One  of  two  things  is  going  to  happen. 
Either  Hitler  is  going  to  be  stopped  or 
else  he  is  not.  The  mcst  important  ad- 
vantage the  Hitler  forces  have  had  has 
been  in  their  possession  of  superior  me- 
chanical equipment.  The  hope  of  stop- 
ping him  lies  mainly  in  some  other  na- 
tion catching  up  and  exceeding  him  in 
mechanical  production.  There  is  only 
one  nation  in  the  world  that  can  hope 
to  do  this  and  that  is  the  United  States. 
So  the  mam  job  we  have  is  to  increase 
our  production  of  implements  of  defense 
just  as  fast  as  we  can  if  we  are  to  be  a 
key  factor  in  stopping  Hitler,  as  the  so- 
called  interventionists  believe  we  must 
do. 

But  suppose  Hitler  overcomes  the  Rus- 
sians and  then  the  British  and  we  are 
confronted  by  a  world  two-thirds  Fascist 
and  one-third  democratic.     This  is  a  sit- 
uation wh'ch  the  isolationists  must  at  the 
very  least  be  ready  to  accept  as  a  possible 
cutccme  if  their  policies  arc  followed. 
Then  more  than  ever  will  it  be  important 
for   us   to  step  up  our  production   to   a 
maximum,  else  our  very  defense  of  Amer- 
ica itself  will  be  questionable.     Hence  we 
appeal  to  every  American  of  every  school 
of  thought  to  unite  shoulder  to  .shoulder 
with  all  other  Americans  to  do  this  job — 
to  help  make  one  another  strong,  to  con- 
cei-n  ourselves  that  there  be  no  under- 
nourishment among  other  people's  chil- 
dren, to  insist  that  there  shall  be  some 
sort  of  job  for  every  man  and  every  fac- 
tory, and  to  increa.se  America's  produc- 
tion till  It  becomes  the  greatest  output 
of  implements  of  defense  and  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  requirements  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 
We  can  do  this  if  we  will. 
The  policy  we  are  outlining  here  will 
require  as  much  sacrifice  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  would  war  itself — with  the 
all-important   exception  of  the  lives  of 
America's  young  men.     To  pursue   this 
policy  means  all-out  production  for  de- 
fense and  for  lend-lease  shipments.    It 
means  that  we  must  devote  probably  40 
percent,  or  even  50  percent,  of  our  total 
production    to    such    things.     It    means 
heavier  taxes  than  America  has  ever  even 
considered   before.     It   means   nothing 
short  of  giving  away  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  this  equipment  to  the  nations 
fighting  Hitler.     What  we  are  advocating 
is  putting  the  lives  of  cur  young  men  first 
and  our  money  and  wealth  second,  sac- 
rificing much  of  the  latter  that  the  for- 
mer may  be  saved.     It  is  no  soft  policy, 
no  easy  •way  out."     But  we  believe  it  is 
one  on  which  most  Americans  could  be 
united,  providing  one  thing  is  done.    The 


sacrificing  shtjuld  begin  when  people's  liv- 
ing standard  is  above  the  necessities  for 
a  decent  and  healthy  life.  But  the  fight 
to  see  to  it  ihat  none  are  lil-fed.  none 
Ill-clad,  none  ill-housed  ^hould  go  on 
with  greater  vigor  than  before.  For,  al- 
though we  cannot  engage  ui  an  all-out 
effort  at  defen.se  production  and  still  have 
all  the  new  automobiles  We  want,  it  is 
more  neces.sary  now  than  »ner  that  eveiy 
American  family  be  healthy  and  strong 
and  well  nouri.shed,  not  alone  f"r  tlieir 
own  sakos  but  for  the  Nation's  s.  k'  .A.d 
al.so  it  is  \cry  important  that  we  be 
drawn  together  into  a  greater  spirit  of 
unity  by  our  concern  for  the  basic  wel- 
fare of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Finally,  the  task  of  every  leader  of  the 
American  Nation,  and  especially  the  job 
of  Congress,  is  to  prove  to  the  people  that 
such  sacrifices  as  we  will  have  to  make 
now  are  not  for  the  sake  of  going  back  lo 
another  depression  or  to  the  scarcity  and 
poverty  and  uncmplcj-mcnt  of  yesterday. 
We  have  to  prove  that  we  begin  now  to 
build  an  American  new  world.  We  have 
to  be  showing  day  by  day  that  ojr  demo- 
cratic way  is  best — best  for  all  the  pe.ph'. 
When  we  deal  with  price  control  we  have 
to  establish  the  kind  of  monetary  .system 
that  will  make  impossible  both  inflation 
now  and  deflation  after  peace  returns. 
When  we  deal  with  .social  .security  we 
have  got  to  so  change  the  system  that  it 
can  be  a  dynamic  means  of  assuring  our 
people  that  their  power  to  consume  will 
be  kept  up  when  peace  returns  so  that  all 
may  continue  on  their  jobs  and  full  pro- 
duction can  go  on.  When  we  face  the 
problem  of  poor  ht  alth  in  drafted  men  we 
have  got  to  deal  with  it  as  a  fundamental 
problem  requiring  a  fundamental  long- 
I  range  solution  and  based  mostly  on  this — 
that  so  long  as  our  farmers  produce 
abundance  we  are  going  to  assure  them  a 
full,  fair  home  market  for  that  abun- 
dance and  the  way  we  are  going  to  do  it 
is  by  seeing  that  not  a  single  American 
school  child  is  undernouriehed. 

For  the  real  questions  today  arc.  first, 
whether  our  democracy  can  outproduce 
Hitler's  Nazi  system;  and.  second,  wheth- 
er our  democracy  can  solve  its  people's 
problems  and  build  a  bn^ter  new  world 
than  any  dictatorship  can  possibly  do. 

These  things  America  \»ill  do.  We  will 
do  them  because  we  will  jsoon  realize — if 
indeed  we  do  not  already  know— that  we 
must. 


Repeal   of   the   Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  c  F  h:i:.:.m^.k3 
HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3EM  .\  1  >'.  ioa 


Friday.  Nuvt'mbcr  7    I''-' 41 


TELEGR.^M  FROM  COUNflt.  NO  6  OF 
POLISH  ROMA.N  (  .^TMOLIC  U.MON  OF 
AMERICA 


Mr.     WASIELEWSKI.       Mr      Speaker 
under  leave  tc  extend  ir.y  reno  :  k    m  t^io 
j  Recokd.  I  include  the  followinb  iL.egiam: 
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MiiwAUKFF    Wis 

THAD    WAh'.tlEWSKI 

Wa-fii-gt'  n.  D  C 
Dear  Cungki -sman  \VA-,:ri  lwski;  C' ui.cil 
No  e.  repre>-«  :.t;::K  27  si.c.etifs  or  ihe  Pi.lifh 
Romnn  C.irh-  :;c  Ur.'.on  cf  America,  at  It? 
reeiilitr  in.r.'hlv  mf^ennc  held  at  St  Hyacinth 
Hui:  v'i'eJ  u:,iin:mr:u.-:y  to  express  to  ihe 
P'rf-ir.lr.'.t  <f  '!ip  U:-.lt»-cl  States  its  full  sv;p- 
P'  ri  if  the  rf  J  »rtl  of  the  Neutrality  A(  t. 
Our  :ii.n;bt': -hip  uf  over  4,000  stands  loyally 
b<h:ii;!  y  iU  a:. a  IS  at  y:  ur  command  This  is 
(>  cipycf  me-sa^'..^  sti.t  to  the  Presulti.t, 
Please  rri?  Hi  Cwngres.sional  Rfcord 
Siricer*  !y, 

TllADDFVS    EORU>» 

HARRirr  NowAc^'YK 

St'crciary. 


Formula  for  War 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or     INt/IA.^iA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  S'(jVi'mbcr  7.  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER      Mr.  Speak^^r.  Mark 
T\vam  wro't'  .some  fine  articles  during  his 
llfftimc.    He  wiis  a  worldly  man.    He  had 
a  broad  vi.slon,  and  this  was  interwoven 
Into  hi.s  ma.story  of  Ihf  pen.     Aniong  tho 
trvasured  article.^  which  came  from  the 
pen  of  this  master,  no  finer  and  mcro 
illuminating  article  was  given  to  th/  pub- 
lic  than   that   product:cn   of   his  entitled 
"Frrmula   for  Wir,"  which  appeared  in 
The  My.-^teriru.-^  Stranger.     It  is  my  fer- 
vent  hc'pe   thai    every   Member   of    the 
Hcu-e    and    S-'nr.te.    and    the    people 
throuehout    th-'    Nation,    will    read    this 
brief    article    written    by    Mark    Twain. 
When  ycu  have  completed  the  reading  of 
the  article,  then  com.pare  the  philosophy 
cf  Mary  Twain  with  the  present-day  sen- 
timent cf  the  people  and  the  trend  of  the 
conduct  and  action  of  cur  people.    Com- 
pare the  word?  of  wisdom  of  Twain  to  the 
general  trend  of  public  sentiment  in  your 
community,  and  you  will  find  that  we 
h.we  btH^n  and  are  new   traveling  over 
this  s.ime  course  depicted  by  him.     We 
are  following  that  formula  for  war:   we 
are  not  following  any  form.ula  for  peace. 
The  awakening  will  come  too  late,  I  ft  ar, 
because  when  we  b"Con:e  involved  in  war 
we  Will  never  be  able  to  select  the  phase 
of  war  In  which  we  want  to  participate. 
When  we  bt  come  involved  in  war  we  are 
i:-  an  all-out  war,  and; that  calls  for  the 
Army,  tht  Navy,  the  Air  Corp^.  m.uni- 
tions  cf  war,  and  equipmiCni:  and — make 
no  mistake  about  It — it  will  call  for  an- 
otiier    American   expeditionary    force   in 
Europe  or   Asia,   or   wherever   that    war 
demands.    The  people  do  not  want  to  be- 
come involved  in  this  war.  and  they  do 
not  want  their  sons  sent  to  foreign  lands 
to  fight  and  die.    But.  mark  you  this,  if 
we    become    involved    in    this    war — and 
that  day  is  not  far  removed,  I  fear — it 
will  call  for  men  and  arms;  it  will  call 
for  sailors  to   fight   upon  the   seas   and 
soldiers  to  fight  upon  the  land;  and  we 


Will  not  select  the  places  they  will  gc; 
they  will  go  wherever  necessity  m.ay  re- 
quire to  win  the  w^r.  Participants  m  war 
can  never  choose  the  particular  pari  cf 
the  war  they  want  to  fight :  they  are  m 
war,  Thercfcre,  if  we  b-'ccme  mvcivf  d  ;n 
th:s  war,  rem.ember  what  I  say  here,  the 
Am.erican  b'^ys  will  be  cu'.l-d  upon  to  fight 
on  bctii  land  and  sea  eniuely  foreign  to 
our  country.  We  will  see  another  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  leave  our  shores 
for  foreign  service,  many  cl  whom  will 
not  return.    That  is  war, 

Ma:k  TAain'.-,   P\.irmvila   for   War   fol- 
low.-: 

FOR.MULA    FOR   WAR 

I  c'.n   s-^'e   a  million  years  aherid,  ai.d  th.s 
rulr  wiU  never  change  ;n  so  many  as  hall  a 
cl'!/t!-.   instances       The    loud   little   handful — 
ii.>~  u-ual-  will  ihcut  for  war      The  pulpit  will 
wari.y    rbject  — at    f^rst;    the    great,    big.    dull 
btilk   -f  ti'.e  Nation  vill  rub  its  sleepy  eyes  and 
trv    ti;   make    cut   whv    there   should   be    war. 
and   V,!;;   say.   e.irne.'^ily   and    indignantly.    "It 
i.s  unjust   and   dishonorable,  and  there   is   no 
nece.-sity    f(-r    it    '      Then    the    handful    will 
shout  louder      A  few  fair  men  on  the  other 
side   Will   artrue   and  reason   against   the   war 
With  speech  and  pen,  and  at  first  will  have  a 
hearme    and    be    apphmded:    but    It    will    not 
lH,-t    lona.    these   other';   will    cutshout   them, 
and  presently  the  antiwar  audience  will  thin 
out  and  lose  pcpularUy     Befcre  long  you  will 
see   this  curious    thiiib;;    tin    speakers  stoned 
from  ttie  platform,  and  free  speech  strangled 
by  hordes  of  furious  m.en'  who  in  their  secret 
h'.-art.s    are    still    at    oni^    with    those    stoned 
speakers — as  estrli-r — but   do  not   dare  to  say 
so      And  now  the  whole  Nation— the  pulpit 
and  all— Will  take  up  the  war  cry.  and  shout 
Itsflf   hearse,  and  mcb  any   honest  man  who 
vtT.uires  to  open    his   mouth;    and   presently 
su<  ii    mcuth--    will   ctase    to   open.      Next,   the 
state-meii  will  invent  cheap  lies,  putting  the 
bl.iine  up'-  n  the  natirn  tiiat  is  attacked,  and 
every  man  will  be  gLid  of  these  conscience- 
s<c'hing    falsi*  les.    and    will    dilieently    study 
them,  and  refuse  to  examine  any  refutations 
of  them,  and  thus  he  will  by  and  by  convince 
h;m.=eif  that  'he   war  Is  Just,  and  will  thank 
Go<l  for  the  belter  sleep  he  enjcys  after  this 
process    of    grotesque    self-deception. — From 
Mark  Twain's  The  My.-terious  Stranger. 


The  War  Leaders 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF    WtSC.'NStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I ATIVES 


Friday.  Nnverriber  7,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
there  are  many  individuals  who  are  lead- 
ing the  drive  toward  war.  The  primary 
war  promoter  is  President  Roosevelt. 
Many  of  those  who  desire  to  have  this 
country  enter  the  war  are  actuated  by 
selfish  motives  and  others  m.ay  honestly 
believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  to  enter  the  war.  We  see 
on  every  hand  the  propaganda  which  is 
disseminated  for  the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing the  peace-loving  American  people 
that    they    must    enter    a   foreign    war. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  be- 
ing spent  in  the  war-propaganda  move- 
ment. TDese  dollars  alone  could  not  do 
the  trick  of  involving  this  nation  in  war 
for  the  dollars  must  be  aided  and  directed 
bv  the  men  behind  the  war  drive. 
"The  following  news  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  November 
6.  1941,  deftails  some  of  the  history  behind 
a  few  individuals  who  are  leading  this 
nation  into  war: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  No- 
vember 6.  1941) 
How    OTitrRs     See    Us — Leading     iHt     War 
March     That  Old  Wall   Street    Cliol'e — 
banker.s   and  lawyers   get   big   jobs   in 
Capital  and  Keep  Up  Cabal 

(By  George  Morgenstern) 
The  totfm  pole  of  the  Washington  war 
party  is  Uvishly  carved  with  the  devices  of 
high  societ^.^.  the  old-line  eastern  colleges,  the 
big  New  "fork  law  firm.s.  and  International 
banking  atid  interlocking  directorates. 

A  look  »t  the  War  Department  will  easily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Secretary  Henry 
L.  Stlmsctt  feels  that  he  Is  still  doing  busi- 
ness at  th*  old  stand.  There  is  a  smell  about 
the  place  that  suggests  what  Lincoln  StefTens. 
In  his  muCltraking  days,  termed  "Wall  Street" 
and  "the  interests." 

^TIMSON  DELEGATES  WORK 

Mr  Stlmson.  the  squire  of  Highhold  Farm. 
Huntington.  L.  I..  Is  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  la^  fl-'m  of  Winthrop.  Stimson.  Put- 
nam &  Herberts.  He  attended  Yale  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  Century  Association  and  Uni- 
versity Cliib. 

He  Is  71  years  old.  so  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment has  been  turned  over  to  younger 
men.  all  pt  them  graduates  of  old  colleges 
with  blg*money  connections  and  distin- 
guished social  backgrounds. 

Thrs  cabal  Is  as  chummy  as  a  college  fra- 
ternity. All  of  its  members  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Depiartments  are  society  men.  All  of 
them  haiije  married  well  and  got  on  In  the 
world.  A|l  are  corporation  lawyers  cr  In- 
vestment bankers.  It  would  be  as  difficult 
for  the  ordinary  young  man  to  be  accepted 
into  any  of  these  law  Arms  or  banks  as  it 
wotUd  be  for  him  to  be  Invited  Into  mem- 
bership ib  an  exclusive  club.  There  is  one 
other  polit  of  resemblance  among  the  mem- 
bers of  tliis  clique.     All  of  them  are  for  war. 

AN  ADVISER  FROM  HARVARD 

Mr.  Stifnson's  unofficial  right-hand  man  Is 
Grenvllle [Clark,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  cf 
Root,  Clfl^k.  Buckner  and  Ballatine,  31  Nas- 
sau Street.  Ne-w  York.  He  is  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate and  r  member  of  four  exclusive  clubs, 
one  of  i^-hich,  the  Century,  also  ntimbers 
Mr  Stimson  among  Its  members  ,  He  has 
desk  spacfc  In  Mr.  Stimson's  office  and  is  said 
to  be  slal^  for  appointment  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  War  Department. 

Clark  fe  chairman  of  the  national  emer- 
gency cotnmittee  of  the  Military  Training 
Camps  Association,  which  unklnks  mllllcn- 
aire  Invaetment  bankers  by  putting  them 
through  b  few  weeks'  drill  at  Plattsburg. 

SLUSH   rtTND  CHARGED 

Clark  was  accused  by  Senator  Rush  Holt 
of  being  one  of  a  group  of  WaU  Street  lawyers. 
International  bankers,  and  directors  In  muni- 
tions enterprises  who  met  at  the  Harvard 
Club  In  Kew  York  May  22.  1940.  to  rai.>=e  a 
$250,000  Hush  fund  to  finance  propaganda  to 
put  through  conscription.  Mr.  Stimson  also 
was  named  as  one  of  the  group.  Clark  later 
helped  draft  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

In  193J.  as  head  of  the  National  Economy. 
League.  Clark  was  shouting  for  reduced  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  Now,  according  to 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  he  favors  war 
expenditures  of  approximately  1100.000.- 
000,000. 

FYederick  H.  Osborn,  wh>j  2  mcnths  age  waa 
plucked  irom   civilian   life  and   appointed    a 


Ai'ThXiJlX   TO   T]]I-:   lUA\,i:K<SluXAL   K  KC<  >i:i) 


brigadier  g?r'?ral  in  ch.irge  cf  the  "nicrale 
division"  of  the  War  Department.  Is  an  in- 
vestment banker  and  director  of  half  a  doz^n 
enterprises.  He  m.  rried  Margaret  Schiefftlin 
and  Is  a  director  of  Schicffclin  &  Co,  liquzr 
Importers  and  manufacturers  cf  pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Osborn,  a'Prlnct'on  man.  did  pcst-graouate 
work  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Like  Mr. 
Stimson.  he  is  a  member  of  the  Century  Club, 
and.  like  Claik,  of  the  D.iwntcwn  Association. 

another    HARVARD   MAN 

Robert  P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary  cf 
War,  IS  another  graduate  cf  Hurvard  Law 
School  and  a  former  Federal  Judge.  He  v  as 
one  of  the  men  named  by  Senator  T'olt  as 
attending  the  Harvard  Club  meeting,  and 
when  the  draft-extension  bill  was  up  last 
summer,  he  wrmly  supported  it  He  is  a 
'Tng-time  friend  of  Mr.  Stimson.  a  member 
of  the  H.irvaiJ  and  Lawyers  Clubs,  and  his 
home  Is  at  Garrison.  N  Y  .  where  General 
Osborn  plays  golf  at  the  Highlands  Country 
Club. 

John  J  McCloy.  Special  Assistant  Serretary 
of  War.  was  only  4  years  out  of  Harvard  Law 
School  In  1926  when  he  was-boostcd  into  the 
presidency  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Railway  Co  by  the  poweiful 
New  York  law  firm  of  Cravath,  de  Gersdcrff, 
Swaine  &  Wood.  He  was  head  of  that  firm  s 
Paris  office  for  3  years  and  has  traveled  widely 
in  Europe. 

McCloy  graduated  from  Amherst  College  In 
the  class  of  1916  with  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  for- 
mer Director  cf  the  Budget,  former  vice 
chancelcr  of  McGill  Univer.'-iiy  in  Montreal, 
and  now  president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

DOUGLAS  STRONG    f  OR   WAR 

Douglas,  another  of  these  named  by  Sen- 
ator Holt  as  attending  the  Harvard  Club 
meeting,  Is.  like  McCloy.  an  extremely  vocal 
pro-war  partisan.  The  two  cla.=:smates  mar- 
ried sisters,  the  daughters  of  John  S  Zinsser, 
Philadelphia  social  registerite,  banker,  end 
pharmaceutical  manufacturer. 

Robert  Abtrcrombie  Lcvett,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  Air,  Is  a  Yale  graduate  who 
took  his  law  degree  at  Harvaid.  He  Is  a 
member  of  seven  clubs,  sharing  membeishlp 
In  the  University  Club  with  Mr  Stimson  and 
in  the  Century  with  Mr.  Stimson,  Mr  Clark, 
and  General  Osborn. 

He  Is  a  partner  In  the  banking  firm  of 
Brown  Brothers.  Harriman  &  Co.,  59  Wall 
Street,  and  is  a  director  of  six  corporations. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  advisory 
ccm.mittee  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance. 
London. 

CLIQUE  GETS    INTO  NAVY 

The  clique  of  lawyers  and  bankers  over- 
flows Into  the  Navy  Department,  where  Arte- 
mus  L.  Gates.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Aeronautics,  and  James  V.  Forrestal.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Navy,  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  New  York  banking  fraternity. 

Gates  graduated  from  Yale  In  the  same 
class  as  Lovett.  He  Is  president  and  a  trustee 
of  the  New  York  Trust  Co  and  a  director  of 
six  corporations,  as  well  as  of  a  second  bank. 
These  directorships  Include  the  North  British 
it  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.  and  Time.  Inc  . 
publishers  of  the  Interventionists  magazines. 
Time  and  Life,  which  are  managed  by  Henry 
C   Luce,  another  Yale  man. 

Gates  Is  a  former  Yale  football  captain  and 
•  a  classmate  of  Henry  P.  Davison.  Jr.,  son  of 
the  partner  in  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  mar- 
ried Davison's  sister,  Alice  Trubee  Davison, 
and  another  brother-in-law,  T  Trubee  Davi- 
son, Is  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  Aviation. 

Forrestal,  president  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.. 
Investment  bankers,  was  first  appointed  as 
one  cf  President  Roosevelt's  six  administra- 
tive assistants — the  men  with  a  'passion  for 
anonymity."  Forrestal  has  cultivated  this 
passion  to  the  extent  of  leaving  himself  out 
of  Who's  Who,  Who's  Who  In  Finance,  Bank- 


iti?  and  ii.'-urai-ice.  and  Poor's  Directory  of 
Directors.  The  only  directory  he  did  not  es- 
cape Is  the  Social  Register 

THE   S.\ME  OLD   CROtn» 

Forrestal,  like  General  Osborn.  Is  a  Prince- 
ton man.  In  1933  he  admitted  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  that  he  avoided  paying  income 
taxes  on  t854.C00  la  stock-market  profits  In 
1929  by  forming  two  personal  holding  com- 
panies, one  In  Canada  and  one  m  Delaware. 
The  S?nate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee also  brought  cut  that  Dillon.  Read  &  Co. 
had  formed  two  lnvestm9nt  trusts  with  a 
capitalization  of  59O.0C00O0  with  an  Invest- 
ment of  only  S5. 100.000  They  were  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Securities  Corpo- 
ration and  the  United  States  and  Interna- 
tional Securities  Corporation. 

From  this  compendium  it  Is  easy  to  s?e  why 
Washingtonlans  sny  that  the  bleeding  hearts 
can  holler  for  war.  but  that  the  war  luell 
Will  be  In  competent  hands,  with  the  rame  old 
coterie  In  the  saddle  taking  care  of  the  same 
Old  Interests 

Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  is  criticized  by  In- 
terventionists for  contending  that  tig  money 
Interests  helped  along  America's  entry  Into 
the  World  War.    Who's  silly  now  ? 
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Price-Cortrol  Bi!!  Covers  F.v.rythir.? 
Ad.r.inl^trotor  Htr.dorsan  Said  Beiore 
Committee  Was  Necessary  v\  This  Time 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  7,  19il 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  criticism  of  the  price- 
control  bill  reported  out  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  because  an 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  committee 
to  make  sure  that  farmers  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  up  to  20  cents  an  hour 
for  their  labor  before  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator can  place  a  ceiling  on  what  he 
produces. 

A  farmer  performs  the  hardest  kind 
of  bending,  stooping,  and  lifting  labor. 
This  labor  is  performed  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances — in  bad  weather. 
In  the  rain,  in  the  heat,  in  the  cold,  and 
during  the  nighttime,  as  well  as  in  the 
daytime.  The  farmer  has  more  chances 
against  him  than  one  engaced  in  any 
other  productive  pursuit.  His  taxes  and 
expenses  are  high  and  his  family,  in 
most  cases,  is  doomed  to  a  nipgaidly 
existence. 

Some  of  cur  newspaper  writers  and 
so-called  special  friends  of  the  poor  spare 
no  words  in  condemning  tl  e  economy  of 
our  Nation  which  has  and  is  now  forcing 
one-third  of  our  people  to  be  ill-housed, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-fed.  When  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  farmers  were  voting 
to  give  labor  a  fair  wage,  which  was  abso- 
lutely right,  these  same  Representatives 
of  the  farmer  expected  the  Representa- 
tives from  wage-earning  districts  to  re- 
ciprocate by  giving  the  farmer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cam  a  sufficient  amount  to  give 
himself  and  family  a  decent  existence. 


Many  ol  these  Representatives  from  la- 
bor districts  have  generously  and  un- 
selfishly voted  to  correct  the  farmer's 
horrible  plight,  and  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress generally  is  m  rympathy  with  mak- 
ing the  necessary  corrections.  However, 
we  have  in  our  country  today  people  who 
pretend  to  be  a  friend  of  the  poor,  but 
who  are  vigoi'ously  denouncms  the  pro- 
vision in  the  price-control  bill  that  will 
allow  the  farme*-  to  earn  a  mere  20  conis 
an  hour  for  the  hardest  kind  of  labor. 

TESTIMONY   IN   HEVRINCS 

When  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  B.inking  and 
Currency.  I  asked  him  several  quostibns 
about  the  need  of  the  proposed  bill.  H  R. 
5479.  and  particularly  I  a^ked  him  to 
name  the  particular  Rtoups  that  he 
feared  most  from  an  inflation  standpoint. 
A  copy  of  this  part  of  hi$  testimony  ap- 
pears on  page  549  of  the  unrevised  com- 
mittee print  on  the  price-control  bill  In 
August  15.  1941.  testimony.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr  P.\TMAN.  Mr.  Hendenjon.  IT  you  wetp 
requested  to  select  one  particular  group 
that  you  fear  the  most,  from  an  inflation 
stanJpolnt.   which  group  wculd  »ou  select' 

Mr  HENtEr.soN  Metals;  aaid  nt-xt  I  would 
say.  looking  at  It  from  hefc.  chemicals  I 
think  some  of  the  fats  and  oils 

Mr  Patman  (Interposing).  That  Is  the 
third:  what  Is  the  fourth? 

Mr  Henderson.  I  do  not  want  them  In 
that  rank,  if  you  do  not  mllid. 

Mr    Patman    All  right       What  Is  next? 

Mr  Henderson  I  would  fay  building  ma- 
terials, at  the  present  lex'pl  of  operation ;. 
then  finished  textiles,  and  j  then  paper  and 
pulp  products. 

Mr  Pat!«an.  Those  are  the  ones  you  fear 
most? 

Mr  Henderson.  1  wculd  sty  in  general  clas- 
sification. Imports. 

Mr  Patissan.  You  do  not  <ear  a  rise  In  agri- 
cultural prices  so  much? 

Mr  Henderson.  No:  I  do  not  feel  that  there 
would  be  a  fear  of  the  rise  In  agricultural 
prices  so  much  as  a  group,  as  I  do  ol  some 
of  the  others 

Mr  Patman.  The  first  twv)  you  named  are 
already  under  control  pretty  well,  are  they 
not — metals  and  chemicals? 

Mr  Henderson.  No;  chemicals  are  not. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  metals  ere. 

Mr  Henderson.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  groups  for  price  regulation. 

THE  POWER  WANTED  MOST  GIVEN  IN  I  ENDING  BILL 

The  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
Banking   and   Currency   Committer   in- 
cludes every  commodity  that  Mr    H(  r- 
derson  was  Interested  in  the  most 
I       He  wanted  to  keep  down  the  pri'e  of 
I   metals,  including  iron,  steel,  aluminum. 
1   copper,  and  others  that  entri    into   the 
cost  of  national  defense.     The  bill  it- 
ported  by  the  committee  v.. 11  give  lum 
that  authority. 

He  wanted  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
chemicals,  which  are  so  expensive  in  our 
national-defense  progr:.m.  He  is  given 
that  power  in  the  bill  reported  by  tlie 
committee. 

He  wanted  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
building  materials,  finished  textiles,  pa- 
per, and  pulp  products.  He  is  given  that 
power  in  the  bill  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

He  wanted  to  keep  dr.. r.  ::r.ports  A 
number  of  places  in  his  ti-  ;::.  ::>  he 
impressed  the  committee  of  tl.t  t::uv;  ,::.- 
poriance  of   controlling  the  prices  on 
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imports.     Hf   is  csvcn  th;it  pcv.tr  in  the 
bil!  rfprt'rd  bv  •!>•  (.-rr.mrtfv. 

H'  »,  ir.t.-r!  to  k--«  p  fimvn  thr  price  of 
nibb- !  M'^  is  c-.-.tr-i  th.-.t  power  in  tiic 
b;ll  r-  ;Ki:t'-d  !.%  :he  comnuttpe. 

K-  WM.-'A  to  k.fp  (icwn  (hf  prires  of   i 
Tfiv.s  \n  rit  :in~f  .iifas     He  is  given  thai 
pGw-r  m  rr.'-  bill  prps-'r.tfd  by  the  com-   _ 
nii:''-»' 

The  o:.lv  mmplaint.  at  least  the  only 
cnmpl.unt  fh.tt  is  rereivin?  attention,  in 
riKKi.-m  if  the  committee's  action  is  th? 
fact  that  the  farmer  will  be  allowrd  to 
»  ain  up  t(j  20  ceiiLs  an  hour  before  a  ce.l- 
iiif.;  run  be  p'.aced  on  hit  procucls. 

Mr  Ht  nder.son  said,  when  I  asked  him 
if  hf  feared  a  ri.se  in  the  agncultuial 
puces  so  much  as  he  feared  a  rist  in  iho 
prices  of  other  things; 

Nc.  I  rto  net  ffcl  tlMt  there  ^.Aild  tx-  a  fear 
of  tilt'  n-f  III  aK::c\;liuriil  prices  v.  much  as  a 
^ruup  a.-  I  clu  of  some  of  the  iliurs. 

Tile  bill,  as  reported,  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  tn  mc.     Every  major  pr(po>a: 
i.pi'  .-erit.-  a  sac!;nre  of  view-  and  a  com-    ; 
pio:nii,e  of  op:n:cns  on  the  part  of  prac-   i 
ticaliy  every   Member  of  the  House  and   ' 
Senatf"  betore  it  i.s  enacted  into  law. 

Any  price  control  bill  is  a  bad  bill      I 
hate  such  a  bi'.!.  but  it  is  absr^'.uti  ly  nece--    i 
sary  to  cun;rul  prices  to  privtnL  rumuus   . 
mtlatu'n. 

Ci  i.NCI.l'SluN  I 

It  IS  p<iss!blf  ti'.at  we  will  eventually 
l'.a\e  TO  (.■on'rn!  all  prices,  waces.  salaries, 
prrf^'s.  commissions,  services,  and  eveiy- 
ihin^'  cl.^e.  That  time,  to  my  mind,  has 
not  arrived.  A  price  adminu-tiator  wi;h 
life  and  clea;h  over  132  OOO.OCO  people  has 
too  much  power,  except  in  cases  of  the 
j,'r''aie.-t  enuicency.  To  my  mind  the 
American  people  have  not  reached  that 
p.-yiliclcRical  point  in  this  emerm-ncy 
where  th'^y  are  willing  to  ace -pt  such 
great  reg. mentation. 

MILLION    PEOPLF    RrWL'lRED   TV    ENFORCE 

It  would  require  a  million  people  to  en- 
force a  bill  th.at  mcludtd  everythme. 
and  tlien  th.e  bootlegKUiK  in  pichibit.cn 
days  w^nlid  be  nothmK  compared  to  the 
bootieKE:inK  under  such  a  system,  b<Cciu-f 
there  'Aould  be  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  commodities  that  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  fixed  pr.ces.  therebv 
Rivinc;  a  creat  incentive  for  bribing  and 
bootleggine.  instead  of  one  commodiiy 
as  in  prohibition  days.  I  doubr  that 
many  of  tlie  critics  of  the  Bank.ng  and 
Currency  Commit  itf  have  iiiou»-ht 
through  niany  of  the  tcuk;h  problems  the 
committee  had  to  deal  with. 

COMMtTm;    DFFENOrD 

Tlie  Bank;nc;  and  Currency  Committee. 
it  IS  tiue.  h.ad  a  3  weeks'  recess  duiiniZ 
:i  montiis  (1  hi:arini:>-.  bu^  at  the 
same  time,  our  coinmittee  worked  a  num- 
b'^r  of  Sa'urda''s  and  late  in'c  thf  even- 
ir.u's  and  at  n'ght.  something  thai  is 
seldom  6o:w  by  any  committee  of  the 
H-',i-e  or  Senate.  It  is  easy  to  criticize, 
us'.r.ir  unsupported,  hearsay  stafem.ents 
as  a  bas:<.  but  it  is  quite  a  difT-  rent  th'Mt: 
from  pt^rfoimini:  a  constiuctive  work  by 
th-"s>'  wh.o  arf  responsible  for  what  they 
do 

If  it  were  witliin  my  power.  T  would 
Ri.ik'^  Fome  cl-.anges  in  the  bill,  but   ptn- 

eraliy  th.e  bUl  is  very  far-reaching  and 


provides  enormous  powers  in  the  Presi- 
dent   and    Price    Administrator.     Suc^ 
powers  can  only  be  justified  in  such  W 
serious  situation  as  now  confronts  us. 


The  President's  Deception  Destroys  Con- 
fidence— Renders  Unity  Impossible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MKHIC.^N 

IN  TItE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.\TIVES 


Fridr.y.  \i,vefribt'r  7.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  oppression  which  drove  our 
forefathfrs  to  this  country,  of  the  desire 
for  libfity  whuh  possessed  them,  of  the 
sacrificfs  thty  made  to  win  and  keep  that 
hb'ity,  would  ha-.e  told  the  President 
that  not  in  a  liuncired  and  fifty  years 
would  that  d'-sire  for  frttd('in.  the  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  to  preserve  it.  the 
determination  to  be  a  fiee  people,  be 
bred  out  of  u.>. 

The  President  .-hould  knt>w  that  we 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  children,  de- 
privt  d  of  a  knowlerigf  of  what  is  happen- 
ii'.tt  in  the  world  of  today. 

He  should  know,  too  th:U  we  believe 
that  hoi-a'-ty  is  the  b(>s'  policy;  that  the 
tuith  will  ultimately  be  known:  that 
nothing  IS  to  be  ca:n<  d  by  fiaud  and  de- 
Ciption  or  by  eva>:on  o:   vacillation. 

The  President  must  knew  that  one  of 
th.e  outsiandmc  incidonts  wh'ch  made 
Georce  Washington  the  beloved  Father 
of  his  Country  is  the  story,  true  or  myth- 
'  ical.  of  the  cherrjF.tree  and  the  statement, 
legendary  or  otherwi.^e,  "Father,  I  can- 
not tell  a  ]:e." 

The  Pre.-id- of-  knowledge  of  history 
nnist  teach  him  that  nc:  people  will  unite 
behind  a  leader  unless  they  trust  him, 
ha'.e  faith  m  hi.<^  piiglited  word,  confi- 
dence m  his  sincerity. 

Ignoiing  the.-e  s- If-evidtnt  truths, 
the  Prt.-,ide'nt  asks  the  people  to  unite 
and  loUow  him  wherever  his  foreign  pol- 
icy may  lead,  while  lie  deceives  and  mis- 
leads them.  He  brand-  a-  unpairiotic 
all  thci^e  who  qutitit.n  even  the  wisdom 
of  his  acts. 

The  President  ov-rljcks  the  fact  that 
tune  and  acain  ho  has  violated  his  prom- 
ises solemnly  m.ade.  made  to  secure  the 
hichest  office  in  th.e  girt  of  the  people. 

Ho  -gnorcs  th-  f.ict  tliat  he  has  m.isrcp- 
resented  incidetr.s  uh;:h  W'  :c  vital  to  the 
fcrm.ation  of  a  sound  judgment,  the  de- 
termination of  a  patrKCic  c^uirie. 

He  does  not  s^  em  to  realize  that,  as 

has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  prominent 

civic  and  rcli'^ious  leaders,  m- n  of  sound 

juripmeiit,    of    unquestioned    patriotism, 

he    distorts    the    tru"h. 

Blitliely,   smilingly,   and   jokingly,   he 

'   goes  on  his  way.  crea'ing  fear  iti  cur 

people,  leading  us  into  a  war  which  he 

!    has  no  ccnstitu'-ional  authcri'y  to  carry 

j    en   and  which  he   knows  will  end  in  na- 

j   ticnal  bankruptcy — a  war  which,  if  car- 


ried to  the  extent  to  which  he  proposes 
to  carry  it,  that  is.  the  invasion  of  Ger- 
many and  the  destruction  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  t^iU  cause  the  death  of  more 
than  a  million  Americans,  the  maiming 
and  the  bounding  of  other  millions,  and 
bring  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  homes 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million  pecple. 
To  shdw  the  President's  utter  disre- 
gard of  his  word,  his  lack  of  good  faith, 
there  is  no  need  to  here  again  repeat  his 
many,  many  promises  to  avoid  entangle- 
ment in  European  affairs,  to  keep  this 
Nation  at  peace,  to  stay  cut  of  foreign 
war,  to  refuse  to  send  another  A.  E.  F.  to 
Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa.  Without  apol- 
ogy or  explanation,  those  premises  so 
solemnly  made  have  been  wilfuily  disre- 
garded. 

So  the  American  people  knew  now  that 
a  promise  of  their  Chief  Executive  is  as 
worthies!  as  th  historical  "scrap  of 
paper"  Which  the  German  Em.peror  dis- 
regarded preceding  the  last  World  War. 
To  create  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
hearts  af  cur  people  fear  of  Hitler,  a 
fear  which  undermines  cur  morale,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  told  us  there  were  sub- 
marinesioff  the  New  England  coast  when 
there  w^re  none.  He  saw  visions  in  the 
south  sets  and  he  painted  vivid  word  pic- 
tures ol  bombers  coming  by  way  of 
Africa,  ^cuth  and  Central  America,  and 
explodir^g  into  dust  the  interior  cities  =pf 
cur  country. 

He  diiamatically  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  new  maps  showing  Hitler's  con- 
templated conquest  of  the  world,  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  public  press  had 
carried  $imilar  stories  long  before. 

To  mtike  us  believe  that  an  alliance 
with  coitimunistic  Russia  would  do  us  no 
harm,  he  told  us  in  substance  that  there 
was  religious  freedom  in  Soviet  Russia, 
The  knowledge  of  his  attempt  to  deceive, 
of  the  deception  which  he  tried  to  prac- 
tice, in  connection  with  that  incident, 
destroyed  the  faith  of  millions  of  God- 
fearing people  in  his  integrity. 

His  campaign  to  push  through  Con- 
gress thr  conscription  law,  which  we  were 
*adviscd  was  a  measure  for  national  de- 
fense crily;  the  forcing  through  Congress 
of  the  lCnd-lea.se  bill;  his  drive  to  emas- 
culate t^ie  Neutrality  Act.  which  he  said 
was  deyised  to  preserve  our  neutrality — 
while  moving  toward  war — all  these  have 
convinced  other  millions  of  Americans 
of  his  insincerity;  that  his  purpose  is  not 
peace,  but  aggressive  war;  that,  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  cse  any  and  all  means  at  his  com- 
mand. 

The  president's  betrayal  of  the  faith 
which  tihe  American  people  have  placed 
in  him  is  demonstrated  by  his  conduct, 
by  his  statements,  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  Greer  incident. 

It  w4s  on  Septcmt)er  11.  last,  that  the 
Presideht.  over  the  radio,  to  the  American 
people  $aid,  with  reference  to  that  vessel: 
I  quote  J 

I  tell  frcu  the  blunt  fact,  that  the  German 
submarlpe  fired  first  upon  this  American 
destroyek-  without  warning,  •  •  •  Trie 
United  States  destroyer,  when  attacked,  was 
pioceediig  on  a  legitimate  mission. 

We  know  that  the  President  by  his 
statement  attempted  to  create,  and  did 
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create  the  impression  that,  while  the 
United  States  destroyer  GrctT  was  on  a 
peaceful  mission,  carrying  mail,  it  was 
attacked  without  warning  by  a  German 
submarine. 

That  was  the  President's  version  of  the 
G'-ccr  incident.    What  are  the  facts? 

The  report  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment shows  that,  on  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 4.  the  Greer  was  informed  by  a 
British  plane  that  a  submarine  was  sub- 
merged some  10  miles  away.  The  de- 
stroyer immediately  sought  out  the  sub- 
marine, found  it.  followed  it  for  3  hours 
and  28  minutes  and.  while  following, 
broadcast  its  position  so  that  Briti.sh 
planes  or  destroyers  m.ipht  make  the  kill. 

Failing  to  elude  the  Greer,  the  sub- 
marine fired  two  torpedoes,  which  missed. 
The  Greer  retaliated  by  dropping  depth 
bombs.  This  act  of  the  Greer,  in  pursu- 
ing and  attempting  to  destroy  the  sub- 
marine, was  in  accordance  with,  I  quote, 
"existing  orders." 

Here  is  proof,  which  carries  conviction, 
that  the  President  deliberately  and  with 
intent  to  inflame  the  American  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  creatine  a  war  hysteria, 
misrepresented  the  facts  to  deceive  them. 

And  now  comes  a  later  incident.  By 
the  President's  statements,  our  p?ople 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
destroyer  Kearny  was  attacked  without 
reason,  without  warning. 

With  reference  to  this  same  incident, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shows  that  the  United  States  destroyer 
Kearny  was  convoying  merchant  ships; 
that  it  learned  of  an  attack  by  several 
German  submarines  upon  another  con- 
voy and  that  it  procjeded  at  once  to  take 
part  in  that  battle  find  was  struck  by  a 
torpedo.  Eleven  m?n  were  killed;  ten 
were  injured. 

The  Kearny,  when  hit.  was,  on  the 
order  of  the  President,  taking  part  in  a 
shooting  war. 

Did  the  President  for  one  moment 
think  that  he  could  send  an  American 
destroyer  to  attack  German  submarines 
and  that  they  would  not  shoot  back? 

Now,  do  not  forget  that  the  Kearny 
was  convoying  merchant  ships;  that  it 
left  that  convoy  to  attack  German  sub- 
marines which  were  fighting  another 
convoy  carrying  munitions  of  war  to  a 
belligerent  nation.  And  do  not  forget, 
th?  Kearny  was  doing  this  on  the  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  issuing  those  orders.  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  disrei:arded  subsection  'di 
of  section  3  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  which 
provides: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  to  permit  the  authorization  ol 
convoying  vessels  by  naval  vessels  of  tlie 
United  States. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  President  who 
will  force  through  Congress  a  law  which 
he  said  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us 
out  of  war,  a  law  which  expressly  stated 
that  nothing  in  it  should  ba  construed 
to  authorize  convoying,  and  who  then 
ordered  our  warships  to  convoy? 

When  the  President  sent  cur  warships 
to  convoy  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  did  he 
believe  that  they  v;ould  no.  be  attacked 
by  German  submarines?  That  he  was 
not  getUnp  u.s  :n'o  a  :>hooting  war  on  the 

high  seas? 


The  people  know  that  the  President 
has  no  authority  to  dec;a>  war  or  to 
make  and  to  carry  on  war.  and  they  know 
now  that,  notwithstanding  his  oath  to 
defend  and  uphold  the  Constitution,  he 
is  acting  in  violation  of  it  and  is  engaged 
in  the  shooting  war  which  he  so  often 
and  so  solemnly  promis.^d  he  would 
avoid. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  deliberately  violates  the  law  of  the 
land — a  law  which  he  himself  forced 
through  Congress,  how  can  he  ask  or 
expect  the  people  to  unite  behind  him? 

The  President  not  only  ignored  the 
express  provisions,  as  well  as  the  spirit, 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  but  he  violated 
that  provision  of  our  Constitution  which 
provides  that  Congress  ha.  the  sole  power 
to  declare  war. 

Then  came  the  news  that  another 
United  States  destroyer,  the  Reuben 
James,  had  been  sunk  west  of  Iceland  by 
a  submarine  with  a  lo.ss  of  99  men. 

The  men  who  were  killed,  the  men  who 
were  drowned,  the  men  who  were 
wounded,  were  sacrificed  because  the 
President  had  ordered  the  United  States 
Navy  to  engage  in  a  shooting  war. 

Those  vessels  were  torpedoed,  those 
lives  were  lost,  because  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  had  ordered  the  United 
States  Navy  into  a  shooting  war;  because 
he  "planned  it  that  way." 

The  President  knew  that  G.i^rman  sub- 
marines and  German  bombers  were  lying 
in  wait  in  the  war  zone  for  merchant 
ships  carrying  through  that  zone  muni- 
tions of  war  to  their  enemies.  He  knew, 
just  as  surely  as  he  knows  thai  day  fol- 
lows night,  that,  if  he  sent  American 
warships  to  convoy  those  merchant  ships, 
some  of  those  American  warships  would 
be  torpedoed  and  sunk. 

He  knew,  for  he  told  us,  that  convoying 
meant  shooting  and  sliooting  meant 
war.  He  knew  that,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, he  had  no  power  to  involve  us  in 
war.  Nevertheless,  he  did  it,  and  he  did 
it  deliberately. 

And  if  Congress  had  the  courage  of  its 
convictions,  it  would  impeach  him  for 
this  violation  of  the  law;  for  this  disre- 
gard of  his  constitutional  oath  of  office. 
Let  me  repeat:  Just  so  long  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  continues 
to  give  utterance  to  half  truths,  to  false- 
hoods; continues  his  efforts  to  deceive 
and  mislead  the  people,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  lack  confidence  in  him;  they  will 
continue  to  refuse  to  blindly  follow  him. 
Until  he  learns  the  lesson  which  every 
American  school  child  learned  in  days 
gone  by  and  practices  throughout  his  Ufe, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  he  will 
never  have  national  unity. 

Until  the  people  of  these  United  States 
know  that  they  can  rely  upon  his  word; 
until  they  learn  that  he  is  sincere,  they 
Will  refuse  to  accept  his  statements,  rely 
upon  his  judgment,  or  unitedly  follow 
his  foreign  policy. 

Our  people  will  follow  a  President  who 
gives  allegiance  to  the  Constitution. 
They  will  not  follow  a  dictator  who  dis- 
regards it. 

If  the  President  v,ants  national  unity, 
let  him  by  his  acts  show  a  liberty-loving, 
patriotic  people  that  he  will  abide  by  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  keep  his  oath 


to  uphold  and  defend  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

When  he  does  that,  he  lull  find  be- 
hind him  a  united,  determined,  and  m,;- 
orous  America. 


Hiqh  Prices  Inevitable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  7.  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  prices  will  conKmue  to  rise. 
As  more  money  and  credit  are  provided, 
money  becomes  proportionately  cheaper. 
As  money  gets  cheaper.  e\Try thins  else 
increases  in  price  in  proportion.  There 
is  no  escape  from  it.  The  people  wlio 
have  fixed  incomes  and  incomes  received 
from  interest  and  dividcr^ds  naturally 
want  the  dollar  as  high  as  possible  and 
everything  else  as  cheap  in  proportion 
This  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us,  who  are  inherently  selfish. 

When  the  farmers  were  forced  to  work 
for  less  than  5  cents  an  hour,  there  was 
no  noise  made  about  the  high  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar;  but  if  the  farmer  and 
the  poorly  paid  unorganized  workers  who 
perform  the  hardest  drudgery  labor  are 
by  chance  given  a  chanct  to  earn  15  or 
20  cents  an  hour  for  their  work,  a  great 
hue  and  cry  goes  up  immediately  from 
those  who  an?  interested  in  making  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  higher 
instead  of  lower. 

HALF  OF  POPIUATION  WITHOUT  NECESSITIES 

I  am  inserting  herewith  an  article  that 
appeared  in  Labor,  a  national  weekly 
newspaper,  Tuesday.  October  28,  1P41. 
It  is  headed: 

Rags  are  raiment  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans — National  Resources  Planning  Boi.rd 
reveals  that  tl:e  income  of  half  of  population 
is  BO  small  that  they  are  ui.»ble  to  provide 
absolutely  needed   necessities, 

WHY  so  PERCENT  OF  BOTS  HEJECtTED  FOR  SERVJCK 

I  hope  this  article  is  carefully  read  with 
I  the  thought  in  mind  that  many  of  our  so- 
called  liberals,  who  speak  long  and  loud 
about  the  plight  of  the  lower  one-third, 
are  now  condemning  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  this  lower  one-third  to  earn  as 
much  as  20  cents  an  hour  before  the 
price  ceiling  is  slapped  on  what  h.e  is 
producing. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  points 
are  especially  kept  in  mind:  Fifty  per- 
cent of  our  ycung  Americans  called  for 
service  are  rejected  because  of  physical 
or  mental  defects.  What  causes  these 
defects?  Lack  of  buying  power  caused 
by  a  wage  earner's  and  farmer's  inability 
to  tarn  a  sufficient  amount  to  propeily 
provide  for  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  of  him.self  and  family 

Do  not  overlook  that  half  of  the  fann- 
lies  in  America  receive  incomes  so  i>mall 
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th»-y  do  not.  Kft  enoUKh  to  tv.  and  ar^' 
c!>  !•.:•  d  pr-ictically  ail  nirdnal  c.t:e  Bf- 
cau-'-  '\\:<  t':  '.:p  is  b*  nc  h  lp<d  a  f«\v 
cent^  an  h"iu  on  laoi'i.  thf  -f.-c  tlU'd 
frirnd.*  of  tht>  poor  vigorously  (ibv  t  r  tf;  it 
and  uould  ha\e  thrm  con^:nii  'o  tail  to 
earn  fnourh  to  prrvide  th-'  b;iie>t  ne- 
cessities of  lifo.  r  :s  •  ir.e  'hi'  '!>■ 
countrj-  finds  out  vi.ho  thi-so  ptwple  a:c 
vho  render  so  much  lip  service  for  the 
poor  people. 
The  article  is  ns  follows: 

Rags  Are  Raiment  r.r  Mimimns  if  Amtp.:- 
CANs — Nat!'n\!  !:f  (  '-kc  f^  P;  »  nn:ng  Bi_  akd 
PirvTfM  "^  Tt'  >t  t  mk  Ini  timf  ■  "'  >!  \:  f  of  Popt"- 
I  ■::  N  1-  -..  ;- ,M  \:  I  Tn  \t  Tji:  y  At.f  Un\f:e 
'iu   t'Ki   ■.  i;.t    AllS'Jl  rTi;  Y    NtKOtD   NECESSITLtS 

(By  Charl.-   M    Kelley) 

Last  week  we  coniiii'!.'*  i  r;,  President 
Rixjseve.ts  cciicern  (  ir  *':■.•■  grim  fnct  that 
one-hall  of  the  >  ui.t;  Airt-ricans  called  for 
mil'.'ary  ser'ire  vi'i-  Ujicted  because  of 
ph.-icHl  r.r  iiiH:;f;i!   ciff^^cts. 

Ar.ti  up  p.  :;;'tcl  wur  that  .1  VOluminoUS 
ST  .,:.,•  .c.i!  :t;--  :  :  i^-sutd  t-y  "hr'  National  Re- 
MU.-nf-     P:,i!.;..:.k;     B.  aid    f'xp;.i;;u-<i    tiie    ap- 


s^!•p'u-;»^  uh  r'l  iMi.is-i  f,irmiv«  w-mIcI  c1>- 
ap;  1  .■.r  ■■'.err.i.ht  and  ;r  wiui'.d  be  ii<'C»ss,irv 
tfi  krreat.v  iiicrfi^  nsfnriiltural  [ircduct ion  t-:- 
fill   the  deni.iM'! 

The  rvport  divides  fiinulies  into  4  income 
gri-ups  uf  abnut  7  aOO.WiO  each  and  k;r.f.s  m 
preat  detail  tlie  t  xpend.uircs  of  thtse  LTcnps 
fiir  r'.ot'u:;t^  liouM^hold  f urnish:nu"=.  an-.u.-c- 
men's,  edu(a'ion  ar.d  other  th;!';-.--  th.'t  are 
penerally  ret;ard"d  as  es^eiUml  ro  the  Anif  r;- 
C'.n   v.d\  vjf   life 

S^nce  th>'  two  lower- incoint-  erotips  are  un- 
able to  obtain  MilUfient  fO'  d  to  nia;;itain 
tht-ni  ii;  health,  ihr'  repari  >l.ow.-,  tha'  ;r  p  1- 
1("'A«  ;'.v  a  in.i''.(r  if  i-,  i;r^e.  t!-.e\  sp'  rul  '.y'.'.t' 
or  !  ■  ".-Wi;  f'  r  i''!:t'r  It --"--pre-sii.c  rieoes^ii.es 

If  tlu-"  iiiconi"'-  'if  Tlie  lower  half  of  the 
population  -At  re  a--  lartte  as  llie  nice  tr.e  of  the 
third  t;r  <i;p  a  nii  d> -•'.  $1  47,')  a  \far  -the 
addrd  firi  !;a-.;.-;  po.ver  wmod  crtM'.c  a  mar- 
ket «'ii  l\  a*-  :;o  •■(•(  n''n'.;-t  ::i  l;:.'-  w;!cit>*  r'/v'hts 
of  lir.ai;  .r.a  • :    r.  !    i-  dancl  "o  dri'arn 

If  e\iry  ci;i7fn  were  enabled  to  drt-s  de- 
cer.tlv  a;:d  h-.p  iri  conilortable  h';nie  ~\:r- 
rovind'.!.-'^  Ainftuan  lactones  would  be  ini- 
&b.r  '.•'■  >upplv  tr,<^  toius  \M',biOut  ircinend  ns 
fxpaii.-.on,  iiMl  ';:e  unemployment  prt  ua-m 
would    solve    :t>t;f 

K'.'.s    ri'v<.,FR    NAKHiNt.-S 

Take  c!  "liir^.t'  (or  exan'ple  Kannh-'s  'Ai'h 
Incrrni  ■;  of  ♦:  ^C}  a  year  snend  vear'y  J'i.ifi  for 


wear;:iL'  ft;i;;ar 


Ttiat  IS  not  a  i. 


mm    till 


pa.   .,  t;  ;;'.  II..'.  1  ;.    '..al   .il.CJt  >;t 

■o  ti.o  Prt^sident. 

r  ui.sciosfd  thiit  h.iir  tiir  : 

ini  i.c-  ;i;  AnuT- 

Ira   receive  Inrr-n'.fs  --,   .'••^'.,.;'. 

•h'  V  d      11'  t   eet 

P!i    \:-th  to  ea'     lO'l   are  denir 

d   piac-iculy   all 

nifdira!  eare 

HfNT.FR     AV'.DST     P 

FNTY 

Th-    p   .ir   ■.v,.'i  mad"  'iia' 

f  th»  !'-  wcr  half 

of  ?hf  |>    pu'.r  1'   ;i   !-..',d  :iii  at! 

■(Jll.l-O   d..  •     fn  d 

l!-.  thtT  'Ami-  t!;e  m  re  fortunately  sltu- 
a^  d  f,.:n;l:f<  s-,.  rtd  n  ciothmc  in  1  year  as 
n.tuh  as  lannli'-  :..  ':.'■  lower-income  group 
b,/*!.t   in  35  y- ar.s --al.'iic^t  a  Inetime! 

FURNITURE    FACT;)RIES     SUFFEB 

On  iKJUae  lurnishlngs  of  all  S'.r:s.  families 
with  income  of  $500  and  under  spend  $10  a 
year — practically  nothing.  When  the  income 
roaches  $1,000.  the  expenditure  is  $24,  and 
when  the  income  is  $2,CiOO.  the  outlay  is  $65. 
Families  with  $3,000  lnc>Dmes  sp>end  $99.  while 
families  with  Incomes  of  $5,000  and  over 
spend  $176.  or  17  times  as  much  as  families 
in  the  lowe.st-lncome  group. 

On  recreation,  families  with  incomes  of  $500 
and  under  spend  $6  a  year;  on  incomes  of 
$1,000.  $17:  Incomes  of  $2,000.  $49;  and  in- 
comes Of  $5,000  and  over,  $206.  or  34  timts 
as.  much  a^  familie.s  In  the  lowest-inccme 
group. 

EDUCATION  SACRIFICED 

The  same  startling  d..'^crtpanc:es  are  shown 
for  expenditures  on  education  Families  with 
ir.nmfs  f  ?500  or'less  spend  $6;  on  $1  OCO 
ii.c  i;i.-  $13.  on  $2,000  incomes  $31;  on  $5  000 
;nc(.nies.  $68;  on  $10  000  incomes.  $474.  or 
nearly  80  times  as  much  as  families  in  the 
:<  v-' -income  group. 

r  inti.«t  be  remember?d  these  are  all  aver- 
ages      Naturally.     ind:.vidual    expenditures 

vary 

III  short,  so  far  ,is  supplying  a  market  for 
the  pioducts  of  our  farms  and  factories  are 
concerned,  about  half  of  the  American  people. 
bee  HU.se  of  lack  cf  purchasing  power,  are  only 
sli'-'htly  more  in.portant  than  Chinese  coolies. 

With  them  i'  i?  a  mim  struggle  for  sur- 
•:  ■■  al  -  a  ^trutrii'.e  'hat  is  not  be'.ng  won.  as 
'li<"  rt  p'  r'  los.-ti'.s  and  .^.nny  rejections  abun- 
d.ir.'iy   prrve 

It  Is  ".vor'n  rtpr.itmvt  that  the  significance 
of  foe  rt'p  r'  >  .t.-  -iiowms;  thai  the  pfercenl- 
::,•  f  '!.r  ;,»  p\  'Aho  are  "ill-fed.  ill-clad. 
nii,l  ;'.l-hr  ii-ed  ' — to  use  President  Roosevelt's 
own  words  parallels  precisely  the  percentage 
of  At  my  reji'ctions  bf  aii-e  tif  bodily  defi- 
cieiica  s. 


it  IS  nv-r-i  ttiati  4  'imes  as  hUite  as  tt-.o  $^:^ 
annual  ex.Dendi!  ure  of  nearly  5, OCX)  000  fami- 
lle-->  with  ir.oonies  under  *6O0  a  year  and  more 
than  :aicc  ,is  lartze  .us  the  expenditur.  s  cf 
nearly  riOOiVOOii  ,,ci.!;-;onal  families  with  ;n- 
cott'.t  -  ■■:  beVAoen  $5o(i  and  *90(i 

y.c  *■  a  f.ut  :ly  of  nve  jiersons  cc\trs  Us 
n.i/.t'd!  OS-  '.<,;■.::  ar.  expend  it  vire  cf  $35  is  a 
m>s'e.'--  the  ropoi  t  does  not  attem;n  to  -^olve 
It  s,ni;j!y  sjio-,\s  tli,,r  father  and  Ixiys  over 
16  vea.s  to^'ttiier,  spend  $5  on  outer  k:ar- 
nie;.:-  .itH-.t  tlie  c  s*  of  overalls.  Moth,  r 
is  com;  cll'd  '.^  ccT  alooi:  i  n  $4,  ctrls  bc'wcen 
2  ana     3    *A    at.d  tnt.ir.ts    $1 

sno  KiNc.    coMr\R:soN 

In  fitnnlies  with  incomes  of  $900.  father's 
en* ire  >early  exp-mditvire  for  clo'htiK  is  $25. 
mothf  -,   f29     cols,   2   to   15  years,   iS 

In  finii.ics  with  mo-'mes  of  $3  0,.0.  father 
spends  $128  and  mother  $175.  while  in  fani- 
Ules  w  ih  incomes  cf  #5.000  and  ever  the  aver- 
at:c  op'i.iys  by  'athers  and  mctliors,  respec- 
tively, are  $845  and  $464. 


Arkansas  River's  Worst  Flood  in  History 
Rages — Arkansas  Valley  Authonty  Is 
the  Answer 
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Mr.  ELLIS  Mr  S;x\ikor.  the  Atk-^nsas 
Ri-.-er  Valley  in  my  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  il:e  Arkansas  an  i  Us  tributaries  in 
Oklahoma  and  Kans;is  aro  Eding  through 
tb.e  most  disa-trou.>  ficot.  m  more  than 
100  years.  Net  .since  18.'^;3  have  the 
wa'eis  been  so  higio  and  ne'»-' r  has  the 
damace  even  approached  th^t  of  present 
figurts. 

This  IS  the  twolith  day  of  the  flood  in 
Arkansa.-;. 

Ac  Fort  Smith,  lo.-  ms'aru'o.  th-  water 
sto<id  at  a  crest  oi  37.3  ieet  for  23  hours 
this  weok,  covtMine  the  entire  industrial 
ai'tw  and  much  ci  :.w  city.  Twenty-two 
feet  IS  flood  staae.  Much  cf  Van  Buren, 
across  the  river,  was  inundated.  The 
Water  stood  several  feet  around  tv-ry 
building  just  across  rthe  Arkansas  m  Mcf- 
fett.  Okia,  S'-vtiTtl  liv-v^  ]m\^' 
boen  lost  m  these  '.hree  S"    ■■  s. 


already 
Homes 


and  crops  and  roads  and  factories  and 
business  houses  all  are  being  destroyed  at 
this  monnent.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  livestcck  are  perishing. 

Estimates  indicate  the  damage  will 
run  b€tf  een  $10,000,000  and  $20,000,000. 
perhaps)  nearer  the  latter  figure. 
I  The  river  channel  will  be  filled  a  little 
more  wjth  sand  and  silt,  and  erosion  in 
the  uplands  will  start  more  people  down 
the  pattts  of  the  "Grapes  of  Wrath."  We 
are  still  ^uilding  the  floods  and  every  year 
we  mat  expect  them,  uncontrolled,  to 
grow  warse. 

Even  kt  the  .-ate  we  have  been  going  in 
the  pa^  decade  in  the  construction  of 
flood  reservoirs  in  the  Arkansas  Basin,  it 
will  be  Dne-half  of  a  century  before  we 
can  expect  to  really  start  controlling 
these  fldods. 

The  proposed  Arkansas  Valley  Au- 
thority (o  concentrate  a  construction  pro- 
gram inj  the  valley;  to  not  only  stop  and 
store  tnese  fioodwaters  bu*  to  put  them 
into  production  for  the  vital  needs  of  our 
people  ind  t  give  us  an  interstate  con- 
trol by  one  authority,  such  as  only  some 

pi  n  a]0ng  the  line  of  the  A.  V.  A.  can 
give — tUis  is  the  only  answer. 

We  should  pass  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  bill  at  this  session  and  without 
further  delay. 


Peace  or  War 
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Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
splendid  address  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Johnson] 
last  evening  on  the  subject  Peace  or 
War.  The  address  was  broadcast  over 
the  fadlities  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Therf  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  or(^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  thi  subject  which  Is  now  being  debated 
by  the  Senate  there  have  been  more  uncom- 
plimentiry  expressions  by  the  memlsers  of  the 
national!  administration  than  upon  any  other 
subject  during  my  long  term  In  ofQce.  Ccm- 
mencing  a  few  years  ago  the  expressions  of 
the  President  were  perfectly  clear,  and  ip- 
parentlj.  frank  And  I  may  remark  paren- 
thetically that  the  neutrality  bill,  which  has 
been  kicked  about  like  a  football  by  the  ad- 
ministration men.  was  an  administration 
measure,  concurred  In  alike  by  the  President 
and  thei  Secretary  of  State,  when  first  it  was 
before  ihe  Congress,  and  by  both  of  thfm 
jammed) through  the  legislative  body  It  was 
their  mfasure,  acclaimed  by  them,  praised  by 
them,  aiid  for  some  years  pointed  to  with 
pride  bj  both,  as  one  of  their  great  achieve- 
ments, lit  is  but  fair,  therefore,  that  during 


APPKXniX   TO   TIIF   roxnRF.^^iI(»X.\T.   nKTfMM^ 


any  discussion  of  the  measure  n-'^w  pending 
before  the  Senate  to  remember  that  the  neu- 
trality bill  wa5  a  measure,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  fought  for  by  both  de- 
partments, and  passed  finally  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  adtninlhtratlon.  It  Is  only  now- 
after  all  the  years  of  praise  and  panegyrics 
the  bill  Is  held  up  tc  our  people  as  a  monster 
that  hampers  and  prevents  the  full  exercise 
of  the  strength  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
good  rlglit  arm  of  tlie  President 

No  law  has  come  t>efore  the  Senate  with 
such  a  singular  history  as  the  neutrality  bill. 
No  measure  has  been  so  villifled  and  abused 
as  this  neutrality  law;  and  the  ills  that  will 
result  from  our  failure  to  elimir.at*  it  from 
the  statute  books  aie  so  manifold,  so  terrible 
In  their  consequences,  so  say  our  interven- 
tionists, that  all  of  us  shudder  to  think  that 
this  beneficent  measure,  that  has  been  so 
long  a  law  of  the  land,  and  has  met  with  such 
universal  acclaim,  suddenly  has  changed  and 
become  an  instrument  without  merit,  and  if 
we  aren't  watchful,  wjll  bring  ruin  on  our 
country 

Let  us  look  for  Juitt  an  Instance  at  the  re- 
peated promises  made  by  the  President  in 
relation  to  his  specific  intentions,  and  as 
we  procted  we  can  see  how  those  Ei>ectfic  in- 
tentions finally  grew  into  the  monster  they 
have  become— a  monster  that  threatens  the 
peace  of  this  land  and  Its  very  existence, 
I  pa.ss  the  earlier  statements  that  "the  dffi- 
ni^e  policy  of  the  United  States  from  new 
on  Is  one  opposed  to  armed  intervention" 
Ir  December  1933.  and  that  ol  1934  that  he  has 
"made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  can- 
not take  part  in  political  arrangemerus  In 
Europe."  Why,  he  talked  then  like  a  wicked 
Isolationist — whatever  that  means  Sliame 
on  him! 

In  June   1935  he   said: 

"As  a  nation  we  hf  ve  been  fortunate  In  our 
geographic  isolation,  which  in  itself  has 
partially  protected  our  boundless  resources. 
It  is  in  lull  appreciation  ol  cur  advantageous 
position  and  of  our  own  devotion  to  the 
c;  use  of  peace  that  our  Nation's  defensive 
system  has  always  reflected  the  single  pur- 
pose that  that  name  implies." 

In  October  of  that  year  he  reiterated  his 
doctrine; 

"Tlie  American  people  can  have  but  one 
concern  and  speak  but  one  sentiment :  De- 
spite wliat  happens  in  continents  ovi  rseas. 
the  United  States  ol  America  shall  and  must 
remain,  as  long  ago  the  Father  of  cur  Coun- 
try prayed  that  it  might  remain,  unentanghd 
and  free. 

"As  President  of  the  United  btatcs  1  say 
to  you  most  earnestly  once  more  that  the 
people  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
those  pecple  Intend  and  expect  to  remain  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  my  part  In 
keeping  America  free  of  those  entanglements 
that  move  ua  along  the  read  to  war." 

How  about  these  sonorous  sentiments?  1 
can  almost  hear  a  d. stressed  isolationist  again 
talking. 

And  on  our  Armistice  Day.  1935,  he  said: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  this  Nation  Is  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  war.     •     •     • 

"The  new  generation,  unlike  us.  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  war. 
They  are  not  immune  to  the  glamor  of  war. 
•  *  •  Fortunately,  there  is  evidence  on 
every  hand  that  the  youth  of  America,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  trapped  by  that  delusion  They 
know  that  elation  and  prosperity  which  may 
come  from  a  new  war  must  lead — for  those 
who  survive  It — to  economic  and  social  col- 
lapse more  sweeplr  g  than  any  we  have  ex- 
perienced In  the  past. 

"America  must  and  will  protect  herself. 
Under  no  circums'ances  will  this  policy  of 
self -protect  ion  go  to  lengths  beyond  sell- 
protection." 


Oh.  oh,  oh — his  recent  proclamation  and 
messages  are  the  reverse.  We  will  forgive 
him  because  though  he  doesn't  know  It.  an 
isolationist  Is  one  who  believes  in  the  Isola- 
tion of  war.  unless  necessary  for  our  defense. 

In  January  1936  he  said  again: 

"The  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
Americas  can  play  but  one  role:  through  a 
well-ordered  neutrality  to  do  naught  to  en- 
courage the  contest,  through  adequate  de- 
fense to  save  ourselves  from  embroilment 
and  attack,  and  through  example  and  all 
legitimate  encouragement  and  assistance,  to 
persuade  other  nations  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  peace  and  good  will. 

"Within  democratic  nations  the  chief  con- 
cern of  the  people  is  to  prevent  the  contin- 
uance or  rise  of  autocratic  institutions  that 
beget  slavery  at  home  and  aggression 
abroad  " 

In  August  1936  he  made  his  remarkably 
eloquent  speech  at  Chautauqua,  and  said: 

"We  shun  political  commitments  which 
might  entangle  us  In  foreign  wars;  we  avoid 

connection  with  the  political  activities  cf  the 
League  of  Nations 

"I  wish  1  could  keep  war  from  all  nations; 
but  that  is  beyond  my  power.  I  can  at  least 
make  certain  that  no  act  of  the  United 
States  helps  to  produce  or  to  promote  a 
war " 

•  •  •  •  » 

"We  are  not  Isolationists  except*  as  we  seek 
to  Isolate  ourselves  completely  from  war." 

And  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
his  motives.  In  October  1936  he  said,  at  Wich- 
ita. Kans  : 

"We  have  sought  for  security  from  war 
with  other  nations.  •  •  •  \ve  propose, 
of  course,  no  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
other  nations." 

In  October  1937,  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, he  reemphaslzed  his  foreign  policy  In 
these  words: 

"The  Nation  knows  I  hate  war.  and  I  know 
that  the  Nation  hates  war.  I  submit  to  you 
a  record  of  peace. 

"Today  thc-e  Is  war  and  rumors  of  war 
We  want  none  of  It.  But  while  we  guard 
our  shores  against  threats  of  war.  we  will 
continue  to  remove  the  causes  of  unrest  and 
antagonism  at  home  which  might  m.-.ke  our 
people  easier  victims  to  those  for  whom 
foreign  war  Is  profitable.  Those  who  stand 
to  profit  by  war  are  not  on  otir  side  In  this 
campaign  " 

In  October  1939  there  came  a  change  o'er 
the  spirit  of  his  dream?  and  while  he  was  yet 
saying  the  same  words,  his  words  apparently 
meant  something  else. 

In  October  1940  he  got  back  to  the  right 
road  and  said  with  emphasis  at  Philadelphia: 

"We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  for- 
eign war  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for 
any  purposes  of  conquest  or  intervention  In 
foreign  disputes  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand 
on  the  platform  of  our  party:  'We  will  not 
participate  in  foreign  wars  and  will  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to  fight  In 
foreign  lands  outside  the  Americas  except  In 
case  of  attack  ' 

"It  Is  for  peace  I  i.ave  labored; -and  it  Is  for 
peace  that  I  shall  labor  all  the  days  of  my 
life." 

In  the  same  month  at  New  York  he  said 
regarding  neutrality,  as  follows: 

"By  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935.  and  by  other 
steps,  we  made  It  possible  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  traveling  on  vessels  belong- 
ing to  countries  at  war.  Was  that  right? 
We  made  tt  clear  that  American  investors  who 
put  their  money  nto  enterprises  in  foreign 
nations  could  not  call  on  American  warships 
or  soldiers  to  ball  out  their  investments.  Was 
that  right? 

"We  made  It  clear  that  rhips  flying  the 
American  flag  could  not  carry  munitions  to 
a  belligerent,  and  that  they  must  stay  out  of 
war  zones.    Was  that  right?" 
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And  at  Bcston  In  1940  he  gave  his  very 
solemn  assurance  to  the  lathers  and  mothers 
of  the  land  In  these  words: 

'And  while  I  am  talking  to  you.  fithers 
and  mothers.  I  give  you  oi»e  more  ai>sur- 
ance — 1  have  said  this  before,  but  i  shall  »ay 
It  again  and  again  and  again— your  boys  .tre 
not  going  to  be  sent  Into  any  foreign  wars. 

"They  are  going  Into  traitilng  to  form  a 
force  so  strong  that,  by  Its  very  existence.  It 
will  keep  the  threat  cf  war  far  away  from 
our  shores.  Yes;  the  purpose  of  our  defence 
is  defense  " 

And  in  announcing  his  polity  at  Cleveland, 
November  1940.  he  said:  | 

"We  know  that  we  are  detlermined  to  de- 
fend our  country,  and.  with  oUr  neighbors,  to 
def.?nd  tliis  hemisphere.  Wt  are  strong  m 
our  defense.     •     •     • 

"The  first  purpose  of  our  fcreign  policy  Is 
to  keep  our  country  out  of  wiar  " 

Senator  Piltman,  who  was  the  right-hand 
of  the  President,  and  chairman  o!  the 
Foreign  Rolatlons  Commlttea  up  to  tht-  time 
of  his  death,  had  this  to  iBay  In  October 
1939: 

"Mr  President,  we  should  not  allow  tlie 
repeal  of  the  law  which  protects  our  country 
In  time  of  war.  We  shculd  not  allcw  our 
citizens  to  sail  on  belligerent  pa.ssenger  ves- 
sels. Whether  they  are  killad  legally  or  il- 
legally on  such  ves-sels.  wheni  they  are  killed 
It  arcu?es  a  war  spirit  in  this  country.  We 
should  never  let  that  hapien  again.  We 
should  make  It  a  perman^it  policy  that 
our  merchant  marine  shall  not  be  armed 
when  engaged  In  foreign  commerce,  because 
It  Invites  destruction  by  siibmarines.  pre- 
vents search  on  the  surface,  and  makes 
defense   practically   Impossiblt." 

"No  one  here  desires  to  lake  the  same 
chance  a(;ain." 

Tills  was  the  policy  then.  It  should  be 
the  policy  now.  and  until  ref)ealed  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  Stales.  Just  think  of 
It!— "We  .shculd  net  allow  bur  citizens  to 
sail  en  belligerent  passenger  Vessels.  •  •  • 
We  shculd  make  It  a  permanent  policy  that 
our  merchant  marine  shall  not  be  armed 
when  engaged  In  foreign  cortimerce.  becavtse 
it  Invites  destruction  by  silbmarlnej?,  pre- 
vents search  on  the  surface,  and  mukcs 
defense  practically  ImposslbUe." 

This  Is  exactly  what  Is  soUght  to  be  done 
new. 

If  ever  a  policy  of  a  Chief  Executive  was 
made  plain  It  was  made  so  by  the  words  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  ambiguity  about  these  words,  and 
unless  they  were  Intended  |or  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  our  people,  the  people  had  the 
right  to  rely  upon  them.  I  make  this  stuie- 
ment  calmly  and  without  emphasis,  and 
present  its  justification  In  the  expressions 
I  have  quoted,  and  in  tho.se  [which  are  vivid 
in  our  memories,  which  time  precludes  me 
from  specifically  presenting.  The  recent 
words  of  the  President  can  be  taken  In  but 
one  sense,  that  of  making  war.  To  take  the 
last  remnant  of  strength  fram  the  neutral- 
ity bill,  and  remove  the  inhibition  which 
exists  against  our  ships  going  into  danger 
zones,   means.   If   It    means   anything,    war. 

All  citizens  who  are  not  tiesotted  by  love 
of  some  foreign  country  can  rfad  them  them- 
selves and  see  themselves  exactly  the  position 
of  our  Chief  Executive  I^  cannot  and  I 
would  not.  attempt  It  Each  man.  for  him- 
self, must  determine  this,  each  individual 
must  decide  for  himself.  It  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  me  becau,"^  there  are  not  r:,  ;:  y 
more  years  of  service  tJfat  I  can  reiicier  or 
for  which  I  shall  survive,  but  so  long  as  I 
live,  and  am  a  sentient  being  I  ,';h3ll  stand 
up  Just  as  an  American,  let  the  abuse  be 
what  it  may,  and  fight  as  well  as  God  has 
given  me  the  ability  to  fight,  with  every 
fiber   of   my   being   for   my   country. 

After  the  utterances  which  I  hare  q-j  -ed 
came  what   Is   called   the   lense-U-i.d    b..l,  a 
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;  ITS''     '  n: 

yei    it- •  r    to    -i't'   C<-:'.Kre-~ 
w! ...  :.  we  gave  ample  authority  tc  the  ?:•-.- 
(!.!.•  'o  dc  what  he  pIe.T--d  w:-h  'he  p."  p-  -'v 
or  the  United  States      Nobody     hjf>r-.-  v.'.T.:n 
appropriate     llmlta    aid     u      Grr.i'.     B:;-    .:; 
iKjbody  would  deny   that  ci  '.ir.-ry   ::.   ;V-.  fX- 
tremlty   such   assistance    it.    in.iv    bf    Uk-.::- 
mately  required:  but  to  malte  cur  a-^..v  .^r.^e 
dependent  ui;cn  h'  w  \^p  aid  Ru.>-ia  i.>  a  •■  frv 
different  thin^;       If    a  h<  a   -l-.e  if.-e-U-s.d    '.ra 
was  befnre  »h.    .-'  ■..  ■-     '■■:•■   ^---cl  b^eii   :i  m:.-- 
gestion   of  tii>  -hf  a'l'h'r  v.r.u.('.  h.r.e    oet-:. 
laUKh*"    •■-  -'    ■■■■       '.'  '.^i-s  c  nlv  tnr  '-x;^'- ncies 
of  wp.rf  ire    -.vr-.h   t.r.riUv    T ■  .i:.-n.'.;-f  J   RuNSia 
t;.  '-A    11"    iil'.v    ;!;•',    .-.!;    <T,eniv    if    H:-;er    'hat 
riirt'.ie    '.■-    p  .v--;J;le       Now    tiie    i,'re,;'t-r    ;..ir*    of 
our  relief  Is  being  ."-ent  to  a;ti  Hu~-;  i    ?  :ne- 
thini?   never    rnivemplavd    ur.'.l    H.'^r    (ip- 
Clared    A.-.r     n   R'l  s:.i    ai.d   Kirli   •.!.t^  R;:.'-.    n 
mlsslor..    strutt::it:    .ilx  u'    rv.i    iiir;  .<!:..■    f  ■.< - 
torlr.--     came  here    a:    I    (!►■  -..aLcU-cl   or-.!.:;   .!.  I 
I  W.sh  "l;  :l   '\\i^.f   vvfu'   iin;i'   f'  r  :T.e    *■)  tciich 
uprn    'h:-    .^',.1,'t'   '    t    n.^'!^.*,    !:!/    I    '-iclc    the 
r.::.f      I;  >■   .luybcdy   bei.eve   that   u   bloody 
J(.o   ^:  i;.:.    Atre  succes.sfiil   m.   his    war  with 
Hitler  v..    w>  vjld  go  "scot  ?:■<"  "     N-    "her  one 
can   >T   :ri.>-    f!    and   each    l.a.^   bet  ;i   cuilty   of 
tha"    t.  .!•'.    bri  ikine:,  concernii'.g   which  our 
(it;;,ir'-r..  :.•>•    !;.;<!    up   th'ir  h  ir.d-   \n   !-.'-rr"r 
ui;'.!    ■;;•■.■  dfc:m:iu'  ■Ali:rh   •  .d*^   >   \:kv'.y  to 
lit'  !■  ;cce&,~fiil 

A-  ;1  here  con^.es  into  play  tlit-  t.>:c  of  the 
ir-.f  country,  which  thrcws  the  calcium 
hcht  '"f  p".^'.iclty  upon  the  e'hlcs  of  Great 
Brltai:;  a:  f!  ur?elve.s  Finland  was  The  only 
count IV  on  earth  that  honored  her  obllea- 
tlcn«.  that  did  not  wel-h  up^n  her  debts. 
and  that  paid  ret,'u!arly  as  the  months  rolled 
rrund.  Finland  wa.-;  the  only  country  who" 
w  >.  always  our  friend,  and  I  well  remember 
the  c.i'h'T'.n'j*  thn\  were  held  in  the  city  of 
Wa.sL:;.::v  ;i  w^ifi;  the  ■  ■  rv  nuvition  of  Fin- 
LiTai  ;■  (I  t  -  hvi;>T.s  rf  .i;  i  '.  iii  e  I  rer.icmbcr 
wh.  n  'I'.f^  tir-t  ncitres.'-:  ;.  :  H\i~-;.i  ••..u-  made 
uy,  ii  her  sovereignty,  hi.'v  :!■.•■  ;.'t!c  country 
bra-riv  foiuht  ^i-'  pre\a'n'  .'  I  recall  very 
vi'.arv  'hf  .'.:'tir-.rn  ;;;  v  hich  she  found 
hif-t'lf  a'  tht>  ;-<  ,.-i!.i-.:r.4  I  this  war.  when 
■-he   li    lied   •  1   ror.  ■.  ■r.   with   the  aid   of  Nazi 


Th.''  proparai:da  iias  been  =o  extraordinary 
and  our  people  li.ive  btei.  5-i  >r-,".<.'aed  with 
in.s;epreser.t,;-;f  n  a';d  lies  :,,,-.t  it  Is  no 
•.vor.der  tl.ev  are  •.inib!,'  to  -ee  the  true 
:.;rLf.  Ti.pv  .-;.(  ild  renieniber  we  have  not 
1...  I.  .1-  v-  iv.  .-.no  we  are  :-.ot  at  war  now. 
tie  ::;iaL-,i.a*:i  r.s  o'  those  who 
.::.';    •..f,.'~e    '.'-ho    would    drive    this 


except  ;r 
lit-iie  It. 
c'.tii.trv  : 
M'  mcf 
fe-A  exi  pj. 
:.■.:■ '    ..r.cl 

•hi    t.c: 


Genr.  II  V 

.  t  b-.  R-.i- 
to  '-'I.v-r.e 

md.Ln.t- ; 
tben.  ;ii^ 
tirea--  V:.. 
to  iiit!  -iv 
tyr;-n'-,  • 
h'^r  '.var! 


'\^v  r   ur.try  she  had  been  d'^nrived 

■.a      I  could  not  fir.d  :t  in  up.  heart 

tl..«  P"'r  nation,  but  I  sa'.v .  with 

r.    B-i'a;n  bombi:-.g  her  ports;  and 

■    'P.e    '^•b.er  day.  our  country,   the 

■ec!  iriuTc-;    tilled  vith  •^uch  yearning 

•'.'   nation.-^,   anr!   rt.'nie    tli'iii  from 

••Milv    niitify    hir   rhe    nr..^:    cease 

re  ip  rr.  Ru.'=isa  or  lose  the  fncnd- 

ir  cv.!. *!■•.■ 


War    IS   a    t.-i 
mid    ccnricne    s'> 
awful  tlr.ni;  :n  v 
land     o:    iieres.-.* 

It    ..1    •i.-'    pi.  .11 


tan    pardon 

;;'.     .t     IS     an 
Liitlf  Fm- 


i-in  tr.e 


fUe:e    we 

t.xiay       There 
coi.c^rii.na    It 

lev   coiintrvin. 


ble    th.n^    tha^ 

I  h    aciuns:     .i 

s  c  ::i-eciiU'r.i  •  > 

y     ir.u.-t    \  .el J 
.is   n.,:;.t   fi;lluw<   day  we're 
.:i.<  yi  Mar,     B.'  deie;'   .'.Md  subter- 
..tvt    betn    carr.ei.i    to    this   position 


:Li-t;>r  I  .1  I  be  any  doubt 
\\P.at  P.o  you  w.ir.t,  n-.y  fel- 
1     po.ice    cr    w.ii'      It    ..-^    not 


a  rp.iestion  of  vlece.-wr.^;  c'-»rsel\es  btraM>e  ■.\e 
neser  have  been  :n  '.\ar  up  to  tins  t.me  Al! 
the  pe.terviP.  oi.i'ory.  v.iri)-^  and  y,.ps  a;>..'t!t 
the  dt  !er.,-;e  of  our  l.iiid  pale  into  in.<.guif- 
iCiiiOe  wlieii  tiie  l,.i-'8  are  examined  There 
isii  t  a  -1..^.;'  expert  wlv  s-  <  t;,..t  we  can 
be  surce-,,vi-,i;;y  ;n\acUx1  TP.ere  i-ii  t  a  sm- 
.cle  in.j.t.iry  man  v\!io  even  clainis  there  .s 
tl'.e  rem.  tt  st  p^^sIb...ty  of  ?U'..a-~ss 
atttii.pt  t.  iii\  icu  Vi--,  It  th.-  V  t  re 
a  ye.  r  a=.-~i.  the  hope  of  th.e  in'ad 
ff-ded  siiioe  the  Rus.<ian  canipaun.  We  r.nv 
trtice  It  as  abS(-;ute  tliat  danger  .n  that  di- 
rect, n  lias  passed.  While,  cf  course,  I 
W'Uia  do  everything  that  may  be  nec;  ssary 
m  tP.e  way  of  dtf- i..-e  I  would  do  it  upon 
the  theory  of  protecting  our  country  from 
anv  e',  eiitua;ity,  and  not  because  I  fear  any 
ln\asion. 


n 


r.as 


,  f  the  P.e.;:denfs  Cabinet,  with 
It  n-  hav..  been  indulging  in  bla- 
pr  vocative  speeches  to  make  us 
f  some  ether  country  so  that  we 
may  fight  another  country's  war.  a:  d  at  Us 
(■■  ncluju^n  find  cur?e:ves  havns  paid  for  the 
war.  having  m.anufactuif d  P-  ■  Tuments 
necessary  to  fight  it.  and  -h-  ::  fcr  our  sweet 
allies  with  common  consei,-  :  jet  the  favors 
that  have  been  dene  them,  and  the  assistance 
that  has  be.  n  rendered  them  In  the  lan- 
guage cf  a  distinguished  gentleman,  what 
fools  we'll  find  ourselves  to  have  been,  ever  - 
to  have  done  it 

T.  u  must  remember,  too.  the  Immense  pro- 
gram we  have  entered  upon,  the  very  men- 
tion cf  which  frlghteiis  a  real  American.  We 
are  supposed  to  fight  the  war.  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  in  the  countries  south 
of  us.  and  their  adlacent  Islands,  and  we  are 
to  go  far  afleld  and  be  in  the  Medi-erranean, 
the  Red  Sea.  Iceland.  Greenland.  Ireland, 
Egypt.  Dakar,  various  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  too.  It  is  a  Napoleonic  concept  In 
which  we  are  to  carry  the  Four  rteedoms. 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  cf  speech,  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear,  to  all 
the  remote  placps  on  earth  'Why  should 
Amerieans  undertake  this  mad  adventure? 
I  (i  n  '  know  what  the  term  isolation  may 
mean  to  tiie  people  who  glibly  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  abuse  If  isolation  means  to  keep 
cut  of  wars  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  where 
we  have  no  business  to  be.  then  I  am  an 
isolationist. 

This,  however,  hat  wc  are  asked  to  embark 
upon  is  a  stranqe  war.  It  has  not  been  con- 
stitutionally declared.  The  President  alone 
has  declared  this  war.  and  declares  It  In  the 
various  sections  of  the  world.  By  reiteration 
the  insidious  propaganda  has  crept  upon  all 
of  us.  and  finally  we  see  it  so  deftly  adminis- 
tered that,  like  a  rare  anaesthetic,  it  almost 
overcomes  us.  In  the  shock  of  the  poison  the 
jingle  has  ever  been  in  j\y  mind; 

"Sui  h  -ubtle  covenants  shall  be  made 
Til!  peace  itself  Ls  war  in  masquerade  " 

As  we  look  '  ick  we  can  realize  how  gradual 
was  the  development,  how  artfully  planned, 
until  now  we  stand  arhast  on  the  very  brink 
of  war.  From  the  time  he  mentioned  methods 
"short  of  war  we  heard  much  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lease-lend  bill;  and  new  th^re  is 
the  silence  of  death  on  methods  "short  of 
war." 

I  am  an  American,  and  becauiC  I  am  an 
American  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the, last  vestige 
of  the  neutrality  bill  liquidated.  I  want  to 
do  everything  that  I  can  for  the  protection 
of  my  own  country,  and  will  fight  until  the 
death  any  attack  upon  her.  This  is  a  time 
We  can  pray  G   :!  *  ■  give  us  men. 


THE    H  ^fR  S    NFFD 


i  J    G    H 


t;.e  Kan.-as  City  Star) 


God  give  us  men.    The  time  demands 

Strr HZ  mind*,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
u  illmc  hands 
M":i  wh  ni  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill: 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men   wi.  1  h.ive  honor;    men  who  will  not 

Men  wPn  ci-    stand  before  a  demagogue 
Ai.d  a  ::;  :.  ii.s  treach-:rous  flatteries  with- 

c  u '  v.- 1 1 1  k .  I .  J  . 
Tall   nieii,  su::-ct   v  i.ed    ^hc  liv"  above   the 
1    e 
In  public  ('.M-v  and  in  priv3-e  'hlnking. 
G:d  ^iNe  us  mcii. 
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I  Army  Morale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

,    I  or   ALABAMA 

IN  n-li  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Iriday,  November  7,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    DECATUR    (ALA) 
DAILY 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  lextend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Decatur  <A!a.)  Daily 
cf  Noveipber  4.  1941.  dealing  with  morale 
in  the  Army.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
recentlylto  visit  many  camps  and  to  talk 
with  a  great  number  of  cur  men  both  in 
camp  and  in  the  field  on  maneuvers. 
Prom  my  own  experience  and  observation 
I  feel  ti  at  this  editorial  fairly  and  cor- 
rectly di;scribes  the  conditions. 

The  eiitorial  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  tlie  Decatur  (Ala  )  Daily  of  November 
4,   19411 
What  I  bout  the  Army  s  morale? 
Newspi  per  readers  will  recall  there  wns  a 
good  deal  being  said  about  the  subject  a  few 
short  we  'ks  ago  and  seme  cbservers  professed 
to   be   quite  disturbed    by  conditions   in   cur 
armed  se  rvlces. 

The  Dully  is  convinced  there  is  little  cause 
for  worr'  There  rlways  have  been  soldiers, 
includln  ;  good  ones,  who  liked  to  gripe  and 
there  pr  ibably  always  will  be. 

Funda  nentally.  however,  the  Army  appears 
to  be  O  pC  and  in  good  spirits. 

From  ^  Decatur  boy  recently  drafted  comes 
this  uni elicited  epistle;  "The  Army  life  Is 
quite  th?  berries.  I  sure  do  'ike  it  and  can 
tell  anyone  that  Is  in  doubt  about  how  it  is 
for  the  selective-service  m.en  in  the  Army, 
that  it  is  really  fine.  I'm  enjoying  every 
minute  of  it.  including  the  kitchen  police. 
It  isn't  1  alf  as  bad  as  everyone  says  that  it  is. 

I'm  worl  ling  in  the  and  expecting  to  be 

rated  as  supply  sergeant  as  soon  as  I  put  in  my 
4  montiis',  training.  I  have  2  to  go  and 
then  I  vill  be  in  the  $60-per-month  class. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Army  to  spend  any 
money  on.  I'm  going  to  save  $10  of  my  $21.  I 
think  I  can  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  Tell 
all  the  1  )oys  'Hello'  for  me  and  not  to  dread 
the  Arn  y." 

Recen  tly  representatives  of  Associated  Press 
newspaj  ers  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  spent  a 
day  at  Fort  Benning.  Since  the  visit  was 
in  the  r  ature  of  an  inspection  trip.  It  follows 
obvious:  y  that  most  of  the  contact  the  visitors 
had  wa  i  with  the  commissioned  personnel, 
seme  of  them  in  the  upper  ranks. 

No  one.  however,  intimated  that  the  visitors 
couldn'i  ask  questions  of  anybody  anywhere 
and  some  of  the  curious  made  it  a  point  to 
see  what  the  men  in  training  thought  about 
Uncle  Sam's  fighting  forces. 

This  questioning  was  very  convincing. 
Questlo:iers  found  that  without  an  exception, 
the  me  i  reported  favorably  on  their  treat- 
ment. Some  few  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
not  all  of  the  equipment  their  particular 
units  reeded  was  at  hand,  but  they  were 
making  good  use  cf  what  they  had. 

Another  interesting  situation  revealed  by 
questioning  of  the  enlisted  personnel  was  the 
general  ambition  of  the  men.  Uncle  Sam  is 
bundlii];  a  highly  specialized  fighting  army 
and  th(  t  sort  of  army  provides  many  oppor- 
tunitlei  for  advancement.  The  will  to  ac- 
complish, to  learn,  to  win  prcmctton  was 
very  mi  rked  among  the  men  at  Fort  Benning. 
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Frcm  still  a  third  post  comes  a  soldier  with 
glowing  reports  cf  what  the  Army  means  to 
him.  In  less  than  a  year  he  feels  that  he 
has  gone  far  and  that  he  hne  found  a  work  to 
challenge  his  complete  interest  and  is  very 
happy  in  his  new  military  life 

A  sergeant,  a  world  war  veteran,  brings  a 
report  on  a  fourth  Army  post  where  he  now 
Is  stationed  Entering  the  Army  while  only 
a  youngster  during  the  earlier  conflict  with 
Germany,  he  found  Army  life  to  his  liking 
and   has  remained   in 

He  has  a  gold  war-service  chevTon  on  one 
sleeve  and  a  wcund-stripe  chevron  on  the 
other.  Now  he  is  i.pproaching  the  time  when, 
if  he  desires,  he  csa  turn  in  his  uniform  and 
draw  a  substantifl  pension  from  a  grateful 
Government  for  -Jtie  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  feels  that  while  his  rate  of  pay  may  not 
have  been  as  much  as  some  of  his  buddies  re- 
ceived in  civil  life,  it  has  been  mtghty  regu- 
lar, and  now  that  he  approaches  the  time  of 
life  when  he  wants  to  take  things  a  brt  easier, 
he  is  assured  of  a  steady  income  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  In  short,  he  has  had  and 
continues  to  have  social  security. 

Assisting  now  tn  training  men  for  what 
well  may  be  World  War  No.  2,  this  veteran 
declared  he  found  the  current  supply  cf  men 
little  different  from  those  who  ruihed  to  the 
colors  in  1917  and  1918— and  everybody 
knows  these  boys  did  a  splendid  Job. 

The  sergeant  pointed  out  chronic  kickers 
could  be  found  in  any  large  group  of  men. 
but  he  was  enthusiastic  ever  the  general  mo- 
rale of  the  new  Army. 

These  isolated  nstances  which  have  come 
recently  to  the  Dally  from  difTerent  sources 
certainly  would  indicate  that  the  laments 
about  Army  morile  have  constituted  really 
"much  ado  about  nothing." 


WKat's    Next   for   An^erica 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CERALD  P.  NYE 

r    NORTH    D.^KOT.\ 

IN   THE  bEN.\TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  November  7  (IcQislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  27).  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    PHIL    LA    FOLLETTE 


Mr.  KVE  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  was  pnvi.eeed  to  hear  the  address 
of  Gov.  Phil  La  FoUette.  of  Wisconsin,  on 
the  subject  Wliat's  Next  for  America? 
delivered  on  the  evening  of  November  1. 
I  ask  unanimious  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Five  years  ago  I  listened  to  a  man — a  man 
you  all  know — describe  what  was  happening 
in  Europe.  In  v  vid  word  pictures  he  showed 
how  the  Old  World  had  wrestled  with  the  un- 
solved problems  of  the  la.-^t  World  War.  How 
unercplcyment,  agricultural  distress,  business 
paralysis,  and  tie  corroding  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  had  pounded  year  after  year 
at  the  foundations  of  their  governments. 
And  then  this  man's  voice — a  voice  you  all 
knew — crackled  with  contempt  as  he  de- 
scribed how  the  politicians  of  Europe  turned 
toward  war  as  r  desperate  and'  fatal  release 
from  the  proble-ns  they  had  been  unable  to 
solve  at  home — the  unemployed  shunted  into 
the  army,  bllliors  upon  billions  spent  on  im- 
plements of  dest.-uction.    Finally  that  voice — 
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the  voice  you  have  heard  so  often — rang  with 
determination  as  he  vcwed  that  America 
would  never  follow  that  treacherous  course, 
but  would  go  forward  courageously  to  find 
real  answers  for  the  problems  of  our  people. 
The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Reluctantly  and  with  deep  regret  I  parted 
with  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  His  extraordi- 
nary gifts  and  his  undeniable  charm  d'.d  not 
make  it  easy.  But  deep  convictions  and  the 
teachings  of  long  experience  left  no  other 
choice  when  I  saw  that  his  failure  to  solve 
our  problems  here  was  leading  him  step  by 
step  to  that  wishful  escape  of  casting  his  gaze 
beyond  cur  cwn  disordered  backyard,  to  the 
tempting  green  pastures  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Afrii  a 

There  is  no  dispute  among  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  Americans  ever  the  fact  that  our 
way  of  life  is  in  danger.  The  difference— 
and  it  is  a  profound  difference — that  divides 
us  is  where  and  how  the  United  States  can 
best  meet  that  challenge  and  wisely  serve 
the  cause  cf  freedcm  for  mankind.  This  dif- 
ference has  shattered  our  old  political  lines. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Party.  Today  the 
alignment  is  oetween  the  War  Party  and  the 
American  Party.  The  War  Party  maintains 
that  American  freedom  is  to  be  won  or  lest 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  American  Party  maintains  that 
the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  peo- 
ple will  not  be  determined  by  the  defeat  or 
victory  of  any  other  nation  anywhere  on 
earth,  but  by  what  we — we  in  America — do 
to  protect  and  extend  freedom  and  security 
of  our  pe<^ple  here 

Two  years  ago  the  President  and  the  War 
Party  launched  us  en  a  course  of  action 
labeled  "steps  short  of  war"  to  "keep  us  out 
of  war."  That  was  the  most  cunning  of  the 
many  deceitful  phrases  employed  in  the 
propaganda  campaign  to  get  us  Into  this 
war.  Like  a  patent  medicine  ad.  it  promised, 
at  almost  no  cost,  a  cure  for  a  painful  dis- 
ease. 

The  American  people  by  tradition  and 
conviction  hate  tyranny,  and  specifically  they 
hate  the  modern  brutalitarianism  whether 
in  red.  black,  or  brown  uiiiform  But  side 
by  side  with  our  hatred  of  dictators,  we  have 
the  fresh,  raw  disillusionment  that  came  out 
of  the  last  war.  and  the  Justified  fear  that 
involvement  In  ..not her  and  bloodier  war 
may  doom  for  us  the  very  freedom  we  would 
try  to  impose  en  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  President  was  aware  of  this  twin  con- 
cern of  the  American  people — this  loathing 
of  brutality  and  this  determination  to  keep 
cut  of  other  people's  wars.  So  he  produced 
a  plan  to  accomplish  what  man  had  often 
tried  but  never  succeeded  in  doing;  "To  eat 
our  cake  and  have  It  too"  He  produced  a 
program  which  was  to  attain  the  laudable 
purpose  of  destroying  Hitler,  but  which  was 
not  going  to  cost  us  a  dime.  Indeed,  he  went 
further  in  his  message  to  Congress  2  years 
ago  in  a.sking  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 
On  that  occasion  he  dangled  before  our  eyes 
the  glittering  temptation  of  war  profits  based 
on  "cash  and  carry  " — the  same  war  profits 
which  only  a  few  years  before  he  himself 
had  warned  wculd  be  "fools'  gold." 

At  that  time  we  of  the  American  party 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  We 
did  not  claim  that  that  one  step  would  put 
us  Into  the  war.  We  did  claim — and  events 
have  proved  us  right— that  that  was  the 
first  long  step  dcwn  the  road  to  war  We 
knew  that  out  of  the  bitter  lcs.son  of  the 
last  war. 

We  are  not  here  tonight  to  cry  over  spilt 
milk  or  to  blind  curselves  to  the  stark  reali- 
ties which  face  this  country.  Nor  are  we 
concerned  with  the  motives  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt or  the  war  party.  What  he  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  done  in  the  past  is  im- 
portant only  as  it  helps  us  to  decide  what 
reliance  we  can  place  on  their  Judgment  in 
the  future.    With  that  test  let  us  remember 


that  every  step  in  the  progranj  that  ha«  now 
led  to  shociing  ho,-illitle6  was  thrust  on  a 
reluctant  and  suspicions  people  as  the  one 
sure  way  to  keep  us  out  of  Ti.r  \\l;.,'.  .r 
the  intentions  may  have  been,  iln*  }  iiiiini 
has  product d  exactly  the  cppojlte  resul-  :i> m 
that  up>on  which  it  was  sold  to  the  jer[;.e. 
In  spite  of  the  barrage  of  pltdges  of  peace, 
we  are  today  in  shooting  narfari^ — arn.ed 
ha'^tllitles  concerning  which  neither  the  peo- 
ple nor  the  Congress  has  beer»  consulted  It 
was  one  irmn,  and  one  man  alone,  who  or- 
dered the  shipping  of  cur  badly  lu  ed<  d 
planes  and  military  equipmtnt  to  Fr.mce 
and  Britain. 

It  was  ene  man  and  one  rftan  alont  w!io 
traded   away   50  American   dcetroycrs 

It  was  one  man  and  one  man  alone  wlio 
sent  his  friends  and  his  reiaftives  as  (lying 
ambassadors  to  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  to 
deliver  unfulflllable  pledges,  designed  tc  in- 
duce other  nations  to  go  to  lirar. 

It  was  one  man  and  one  »ian  alone  who 
changed  the  map  of  the  wo»ld  find  pushed 
the  boundaries  c^f  the  Westwn  Hemisphere 
more  than  2,000  miles  out  tnto  the  North 
Atlantic. 

It  was  cne  man  and  one  ii.in  alone  who 
decided  to  occupy  Iceland  and  send  the  first 
American  expeditionary  force  to  stand  guard 
intermingled  with  the  Briiith  Army  In  • 
war  zone. 

It  was  one  man  and  one  aian  alone  who 
ordered  the  American  Navy  to  patrol  and  then 
convoy  contraband  of  war  into  the  z<  ne  of 
hostilities 

It  was  one  man  and  one  aian  alojx  ui,.i 
ordered  otir  armed  forces  to  hunt  down  and 
shoot  on  sight  the  war  craft  of  a  l)elllgerent 
power. 

Last  Monday  night  this  mah  rushed  to  the 
radio  to  announce  that  shootlne  Imd  beK\in. 
that  we  hud  been  attacked  ai  (S  that  our  Fhlji* 
had  been  fired  upon  Wi*h  a  burst  of  gen- 
erosity he  assured  us  that  they  v,'  i  ur 
ships,  that  they  belonged  to  you  md  w  <:■  i 
to  every  other  man.  woman,  and  child  m 
this  country.  Yet,  when  this  man  ordered 
those  ships  Into  the  war  zone,  he  treated 
them  as  if  they  were  his  shins  and  not  ours. 
Certainly  no  one.  not  even  Congress,  was 
consulted    let   alone  asked   far  approval 

Thus,  after  exactly  2  years  of  masquer- 
ading as  true  lovers  of  peace— as  the 
only  ones  who  had  the  answer  to  keeping  us 
out  of  war.  the  war  party  calmly  inform  us 
that  their  program  has  led  the  Nation  into  a 
shooting  war. 

TTiere  can  be  no  excuses  and  no  alibis. 
The  President  and  the  war  party  have  re- 
ceived every  single  thing  tliat  they  have 
asked  for  money  by  the  utcountabJe  bil- 
lions, unlimited  power— and  now  shooting 
war.  But  mark  these  words:  Tills  adminis- 
tration is  already  preparing  alibis  and  scape- 
goats fcr  the  disasters  It  ctnnot  help  pee 
ahead  But  the  blame  will  be  shifted  to 
other  shoulders  despite  the  f»rt.  and  It  can- 
not be  emphasised  too  strongly,  despite  the 
fact  that  this  adminlstratlofi  has  received 
everything — everything— iT  Has  asked  fcr. 
And  yet — 

We  wijl  be  blamed  for  all  our  troubles  Jn 
aviation! 

We  will  be  responsible  for  military  mis- 
takes in  Iceland.  Egypt,  and  Asia! 

We  will  be  the  root  of  any  ircutale  we  have 
on  the  high  seas! 

Yes:  all  of  us  will  be  blametl  for  failures  In 
producticn.  blamed  lor  the  closing  out  of 
thousands  of  small  businesses,  blamed  for 
bungling  in  priorities  throwing  thousands  cut 
cf  work,  blamed  for  the  tiie^h  cost  of  living. 
and  for  all  of  the  other  accompanlmt  nt« 
that  go  with  the  administrfctlvc  madhcus* 
here  In  Washington.  And  we  will  be  blamed 
If  and  when  Britain  decides  she  has  fcught 
enough  and  leaves  us  holding  the  well-known 
bag. 

We,  who  oppose  this  war,  who  hat  l  -i 
no  voice  in  this  defense  or  ofTens-  t  "^  - 
gram — we  wiU  be  held  ac<:ountable   i  :    '.  -» 
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adni.!:  .>'.rn*:'  r.  r  r  f-v.-rv  rr-'  -.kf  ar.(!  fv.  ry 
bluri!!'-:    t;..it     i>    vaacp      Cr^lv    wh  -:;    5^  r.-.e 

cf  (  ';r  f-XH-pIe  v  ill  we  find  t!.<-  ;i'irn.:.:-T  t- 
ti(-n  ,;  .iinny-on-thc-siX)t  Ht!:t.:i  -a:.;:!^;.  vS  ^' 
pi.i:.:.'  (i   It   that   way  " 

ri.c  Mia  or  the  war  part;  -  :v  ?  lii.-.f  th'V 
ad-  H.ate  war  The  8:n  i-  'i.  it  tr.r.r  '!;■.;. 
ar-.'-.'r  to  the  menace  of  Hr.--  :n  ;i.  Eu- 
r  \>i-  IS  step  by  step  to  crcte  H.'-Ur.-ni  in 
thp  United  States.  Every  step  takt-n  in 
the  pnst  2  years  has  been  put  over  on  u-  by 
the  ^ame  fraudulent  mttiicds  practiced  by 
t.'v   European  dictators 

i;  .1  humble  bond  salesman  n-«c!  a  hun- 
drcdih  part  of  the  misrrp-.--.  i.tntion  and 
fraud  in  the  sa!e  of  a  1  i-c!n'.;  ir  share  cf 
stock  that  the  war  party  has  u -cd  to  In- 
volve us  in  an  all-out  war,  that  salf-inan 
would  face  a   stiff  penalty. 

It  Is  these  frauds — repeat-'d  at-a:n  and 
again  — which  have  made  it  so  hard  for  the 
American  people  to  hello ve  that  they  are 
now  face  to  face  with  -.var  M.lllons  of 
people,  in  whose  ears  .-t:;i  nn::  the  prom- 
ises a.'Hin  and  a^'am  ai:;!  n^ni-.i  repeated, 
that  th"  President's  jr  .;-.iin  would  keep 
tiiem  out  of  war.  fiiKl  it  .limo.-t  impossible 
to  bi'i.eve  that  we  are  in  shoot inij  lios'ili- 
tles.  even  when  the  President  himself  pro- 
chi  ms  it 

In  the  beginnliiK  I  do  not  believe  that  tlie 
Pri  -dent,  or  any  other  responsible  citixen. 
w.ir.-'  d  1.1  -■'.'  •'.<•  I'nlted  States  involved  in 
ti..r-v...r  Id.  ;;  •  iji'liove  that  the  Presid-nt, 
ir  .aiy  re.spcn.-itile  member  ct  his  ad- 
n..!.;  tiatlon  now  welcomes  bloodshed.  But 
wl.iii>r  the  administration  likes  or  dislikes 
l;l.  «ci.s..cd  is  not  as  important  to  you  and  me 
to  a--  whether  our  blood  is  to  be  shed  The 
ex^^.^e  the  administrat.i'n  n  ^w  ofTers  us  is 
t!;.i'.  bloodshed  is  ine..taf):e  Tl.-s  comes  with 
poor  t-raet'  'r  ;;;  *:.•■  very  man  who.  less  than 
a  year  at^o.  sf<.  ..id  his  reelection  on  the  plea 
yiat  Iv  \v,.^  •...■■  I  :!•■  ,iiui  mi'.y  person  »vho 
could  keep  lis  nui  rt  'A.ir 

Like  i;..r..y  others.  I  ti:d  w':.  a  I  could  to 
p<.'iiit  <  u'  '1  yni  ai.d  to  point  out  to  him 
wi  f;p  I  was  Ct  .".■in  h..s  co\irse  was  taking  us. 
I  Wis  -.Vile  v. ;  t  :  I-  It  u  .r.d  t,:kr'  u<  becausc 
th.it  liaid  t-  u;..  r  i\i>  s  u'licf  -  ;i..s  tau^iht 
se.ir.e  i  :  ns  :..,  •.  ;'_  is  r.^  t  ^  'Cl  intentions 
that  c!(eid.t>  b-  'wtt  n  v;e'.^:-,  or  tht-Mt,  Wh'it 
Is  n:  ist  in. p  ::;:.;  to  co, ;•.;).  tent  leadership 
IS  t.;.it  It  sh.i.:  (.li.ir*  tile  r:^;i'  e-urse  m  the 
L:r-i.it  :no\-lng  tiac  . -f  e-. -.•irs  N.  •  ni.itter  how 
able.  i.i'-,v  rlcvcr.  a  cauu-.m  r.i..y  be.  if  he 
yit'ld-  i.>  t:ie  a!I-too-lu:man  t.  niiuation  to 
I  vert'stimate  himself  and  I  ^  vii.cierestimate 
the  va-t  fiTces  w.th  which  lie  ;.-  dealing  he 
is  hradi  d  f  r  •;■'., t^^'  W'li  ■:•.  I'.d-  adniinis- 
tra'i  n  Tiir:.id  .'.s  back  in  onr  pr.  blems  here 
and  startid  m  to  play  the  old  eame  of  Inter- 
nat!"r..u  d.pl^ni.'cy,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  t;:i-.e  nn  :'.  :t  v.  o'.i'.d  h-:  c!t  ar.ed  cu:  of  Its 
own  i;-;p.s  ,^:.d  liave  to  a^k  us  toi  ,  u;  i\.  ■.-.vy 
ivii-.i  oiur  b;.  'A  to  stay  in  the  .'.::v.-  e>:.,- 
pl.ut"  I  nl;^.-t'd  ."-.ither  badly  w.is  tiiat  I  ci;d 
expect  t!ie  ;.:l:n;nistral!on  to  ccme  ar.ci  ask 
u-  i;.  tead  ,  :  :;■  Ip.n^  itseif.  wi'liout  so  niuch 
as  '  i  y  \eu!'  U  .i'.  e. 

V  i  ..■..o,  I  have  seen  the  steps  toward  war 
•!-.f  wtie  taken  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Ytv.  of  us  appreciate  the  equally  fateful  steps 
ta-u:!  by  adniinistration  or,  the  ot!u  r  sde. 
I  -.1  A  (  i-.ouch  in  Euri  pe  to  c.'r.vii-.re  iv.f  that 
this  I'dmin.straticn  h.is  hfcr.  pi  \y.!:_-  ;r.  the 
Enrri'.f.m  came  rf  p  \<.  •  r  pcl;-;.^  .ii.d  for 
hi-.h  r  st.ikes  tb.  in  ptrliaps  cv..:-.  tb^  Presi- 
di-:.-    h.:i!:-i!f   red. zed 

Tl.e  .;(!r.-..b.:straf.on  ci.ilnis  tli.r  ::  >  h..v.\- 
str-,:..?  by  the  Neutrally  A.n.  Tb.e  ad:nini3- 
trat ;  ;-.  ;s  b..>:r.> , !  ■,  lu  b'.'.t  r.."  biv  aiiv  .Ameri- 
can I.o-v  Tb.e  (.ii.'Tkuities  cf  th.s  .idir.mistr.i- 
ticn  are  al.  ,  t  ib-  own  ni.b^i.r.i;  Tliey  arise 
from  the  Presidrr.t's  fatal  mistake  of  promis- 
Inc  ctT  people  oi'.e  thuift  and  promisir.a;  for- 
eittn  C'-'.intr.es  Jost  the  opposite  I'.e  pr.:in- 
l.sjd  lis  b.e  'Aoold  keep  out  of  \v  .^r  Ho  p;  -m- 
Ised  the  Brr:sn  we  would  Jcr.i  i:p  to  help 
delcat  German  v.    I  would  ha\e  thcughi  that 


even  ir.  Wa-b,:np:ton  they  would  know  It 
wotild  take  all -out  war  to  smash  Germany— 
that  It  could  not  be  done  with  fireside  chats 
and  Government  red  tape.  But  things  in 
Europe  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  British 
p'c.ssad  harder  and  harder  for  delivery  on  the 
President's  pledges.  Finally  came  that  fate- 
ful meeting  on  the  Atlantic.  He  could  no 
longer  put  ofT  the  evil  day.  These  two  incon- 
sistent promises  came  due.  The  President 
yield  >d  He  honored  his  pledges  to  Britain. 
He  broke  fai'h  with  us. 

The  Pres.dent  has  told  us  in  blunt,  plain 
En.iish  what  he  is  doing.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  anyone  to  blind  himself  to  the  next  steps 
the,  administration  intends  to  take:  Tliis 
coihitry  is  to  be  pushed  deeper  and  deapcr 
into  all-out  warfare,  and  if  Congress  is  ever 
to  be  asked  for  an  outright  declaration  of 
war.  it  Is  to  come  only  as  a  rubber-stamp 
formality  acknowledging  the  ex.stence  of  a 
war  already  raging. 

It  is  this  fact  which  gives  such  meaning 
and  vitality  to  the  historic  flght  now  going  on 
in  Congress  over  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Aet  You  and  I  still  have  an  opportunity  to 
defend  this  last  barricade  of  peace.  Write, 
better  still,  telephone  or  telegraph  your  Sen- 
ators and  Con£;ressmcn  tonight.  Tell  them 
you  are  opposed  to  butchering  the  Neutrality 
Act.  If  your  representatives  in  Congress  a-e 
Gf^hiing  this  last  step  on  the  road  to  war, 
they  will  be  heartened  by  your  support.  If 
they  arc  voting  against  ycur  convictions.  It 
!s  your  right  as  an  American  citizen  to  protest 
and  to  demand  that  they  keep  the  promises 
they  made  to  you  when  you  elected  them  to 
office. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  in  the  American 
party  are  not  pacifists.  We  are  not  opposed 
to  bearing  arms  for  this  country.  We  sre 
opposed  to  the  policies  of  the  war  party  be- 
cau-e  of  what  these  policies  would  do  to  the 
freedom  of  America  But  let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  this;  Defeat  on  the  issue  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  does  not  mean  that  the 
fight  for  freedom — the  fight  for  American 
freedom — is  lost.  That  fij;ht  must  and  Is 
going  en  until  it  Is  won.  If  we  lose  on  the 
Neutrality  Act.  it  means  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  United  States  is  up  to  its  neck, 
if  not  over  us  b.>-  d  ,:i  a  shooting  war.  And 
wpr  is  a  fact  and  i.  t  an  opinion.  A  shell  or 
a  bomb  does  just  as  much  damage  whether 
fired  with  or  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. Quettions  cf  constitutional  law  are 
cf  little  practical  interest  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  are  ordered  into  shooting  hostil- 
ities off  Ireland  or  perhaps  in  Egypt. 

You  ask,  What  can  ycu  and  I  do  now? 
What  are  we  to  do  if  we  are  confronted  with 
Hitlerosque  problems  of  undeclared  wai?  As 
the  lines  draw  tighter,  as  the  administration 
bears  down  on  us  with  named  and  unnamed 
threats,  what  is  our  next  duty  as  citizens  In 
a  d-mccracy?  ^ 

Well,  whatever  we  do  or  say  must  have  one 
single  guiding  aim:  We  mtist  govern  our- 
selves not  by  What  Is  safest  for  those  who 
opposed  war,  nor  by  what  is  worse  for  the 
war  party.  We  must  be  guided  solely  by 
what  is  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
for  the  United  States. 

When  we  speak  of  the  United  States  we 
are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  a  colored  map 
hanj:ing  on  a  schoolroom  wall.  We  are 
thiPiking  of  men  arid  women  who  live  and 
dream  and  hope — men  and  women  who  till 
the  fields,  who  work  In  shops,  offices,  fac- 
tor!.>>    ani  In  our  hemes. 

Wlv  ;;  '■-  e  talk  about  the  Array  and  Navy, 
about  divisions  and  ships,  we  are  not  talking 
about  so  many  pins  on  a  military  chart.  We 
are  talking  about  your  flesh  and  blood;  we  are 
talking  about  a  whole  generation  of  young 
men  who  constitute  the  most  priceless  and 
irieplaceable  cf  all  cur  assets. 

E'. oi'. tbi!  _'  w.'  say  a:.u  everything  we  do 
niM.-*  be  i  u.de.i  by  ul.a-  wV.l  promote  Arner- 
ic.i  111  ti.e  t.rnis  cf  tb.e  men  and  women 
v^lij   are    Amcr.ca.     Ev^iy    boy    on   the  high 


seas,  evety  bey  In  a  hut  in  Iceland.  Is  a  bit 
of  America — a  bit  of  America  that  Is  far 
more  pri:eless  than  tens  of  steel  or  acres  of 
land.  T  lat  Is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  J  nierlca — we  mean  the  men  and 
women  and  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
America.'  We  mean  all  our  faiths,  all  our 
religions  all  cur  races — we  mean  the  130,- 
OOO.COO  iidividuals  regardless  of  color,  creed, 
race,  rcl  gion,  or  politics,  who  make  up  the 
warp  an(    woof  of  this,  our  land. 

Bccaus  ?  you  young  men  who  have  been 
crderc(|l  1o  fight  on  the  high  seas  and  In  Ice- 
land are  Americans — are  our  own  flesh  and 
blocd — aid  it  matters  not  how  or  by  whom 
you  were  ordered  to  ycur  battle  stations — we 
shall  do  <  3ur  full  part  to  see  ycu  have  the  best 
training,  the  best  equipment,  the  best  leader- 
ship, th '  best  care  that  this  richest  and 
most  pc'verful  nation  on  earth  can  prov.de. 
Nor  is  it  juttlhg  a  dollar  sign  on  patriotism  to 
Insist  thi  t  you  who  are  on  the  firing  line  shall 
have  con  pensatlon  sufficient  at  least  to  relieve 
your  mir  ds  of  worry  about  the  future  security 
of  those  jxu  leave  behind. 

While  the  war  party  prepares  to  take  your 
sons  ojut  to  irnpose  the  four  freedom.s  on  the 
four  qua  'ters  of  the  earth,  we  of  the  American 
party  m  Jst  fight  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
America:  is.  The  first  round  In  the  next 
phase  o  the  fight  for  freedom — fight  for 
American  freedom — will  come  in  the  1942 
elections ,  'We  shall  band  together  to  support 
those  M(  mbers  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  so  i  louragcovisly  shewn  their  devotion  to 
the  common  man.  We  shall  do  all  In,  our 
power  til  oppose  and  defeat  those  who  are 
taking  tils  Nation  step  by  step  into  a  Fascist 
dictator"  hip.  Sooner  or  later — and  I  think 
sooner  t  ban  some  here  in  Washington  real- 
ize— the  people  are  going  to  restore  constitu-  . 
tional  government  In  this  country.  And  I 
venture  this  prediction:  they  will  bring  to 
account  those  responsible  for  taking  us  In 
and  for  sending  our  boys  to  their  deaths  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution. 

And  I  make  this  passing  observation:  If 
there  be  men  in  seats  of  power  here  In  Wash- 
ington U'lth  a  Nazi  plan  of  dynamiting  the 
America  a  ballot  box,  as  they  have  the  right 
of  Congress  to  declare  war.  we  assure  them 
they  wil  I  find  that  the  fighting  spirit  and 
the  love  of  liberty  which  inspired  our  ances- 
tors to  1  ise  up  against  George  III  Is  as  fear- 
less today  as  It  was  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

While  the  war  party  dreams  and  schemes 
of  impcsing  freedom  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa,  ve  of  the  American  party  must  go 
forward  as  an  organized  group  to  fight  the 
battle  f<  r  the  plain  people  of  America. 

A  vasi  field  awaits  the  constructive  action 
of  clear  thinking  and  stout-hearted  Ameri- 
cans. /  greater,  richer  frontier  lies  ahead 
thap  ai  y  we  have  left  behind.  It  belongs 
to  the  I  trong  and  not  to  the  weak.  It  will 
be  opened  by  red-blooded  fighters  fighting, 
not  to  iestroy  but  to  restore  again  oppor- 
tunity 1  or  those  who  build.  When    this    new 

frontier  is  open  there  will  be  unlimited  op- 
portuni  y  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  this  and.  The  tragedy  of  the  war  party 
is  they  cannot  look  ahead — they  only  look 
backwai  d.  They  only  see  and  fight  for  yes- 
terday. We  see  and  fight  for  tomorrow,  and 
as  ghas  ;ly  as  the  days  ahead  may  be.  not 
even  F».scist-mmder  warmongers  here  In 
Washihj  ton  can  wreck  the  future  of  America. 
Tlie  pol  cies  of  this  administration  may  take 
a  frightful  toll  In  life  and  liberty  and  treas- 
ure, but  this  America  cf  ours  is  strong  enough 
and  greit  enough  and  rich  enough  to  build 
anew — 1  o  make  the  dream  cf  economic  secu- 
rity and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  again  come 
true. 

You  I  ;athered  here  tonight  should  be  the 
last  to  )e  discouraged  by  temporary  reverses. 
It  was  ust  2  years  ago  that  we  were  badly 
beaten  i  m  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  It 
was  wlqely  and  freely  declared  that  war  was 
only  a  Question  of  months.  But  then  some- 
thing   happened.    A    handftil     of    paulotlc 
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Americans  got  tO)?ether  and  determined  to  do 
fcmething  and  they  did.  Tliey  raised  the 
banner  of  America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
and  provided  a  ralljing  ground  for  the  mil- 
lions of  plain  people  who  were  without 
organization  and  without  a  voice  in  this 
administration  You  have  done  a  grand  Job. 
You  faced  a  combination  of  great  wealth 
and  entrepched  political  privilege  constantly 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  movies,  press,  and 
radio,  yet  you  stopped  the  war  party  In  its 
tracks.  As  we  entered  the  1910  campaign, 
organized  public  opinion  in  America  com- 
pelled Mr  Rocsevelt  and  Mr  Willkle  to  check 
their  guns  at  the  door,  and  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  promises  of  peace  In  spite  if 
the  "fixed  fight"  of  the  last  campaign  In  spite 
Cf  the  betrayal  of  pledges  by  both  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Willkie.  and  in  spite  of  the  cease- 
less pounding  of  propaganda,  we  have  fought 
the  war  party  to  a  standstill  according  to 
every  rule  and  principle  of  free  government. 
Even  now  the  war  party  can  take  us  into  this 
war  only  by  short-circuiting  the  American 
people,  the  American  Congress,  and  the 
American  Constliutlon. 

We  leave  this  hall  tonlcht  with  our  coats 
off.  our  sleeves  rolled  up  We  are  headed  for 
the  1942  elections  We  have  only  two  planks 
In  our  platform:  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constltvtion.  Our  motto: 
"I  am  an  American." 


Strikes  and  the  Defense  Program 


Friday.  November  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  27),  1941 


ADDRES.S  BY  R.  J  THOMAS.  PRESIDENT. 
UNITED  AUTOMOBILE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

fXN.  PRENTISS  ^^  BHOWN 

or    MtClJlu-'.N 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF    IHE   UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BROV.N  Mr.  President,  last  June 
I  happened  to  hear  over  the  radio  a  very 
able  address  delivered  on  the  strike  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  deferise  program. 
It  was  made  by  Mr.  R  J  Thoma.^.  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Autcmobile  Workers 
cf  America,  and  a  vice  president  of  the 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Mr.  Thomas'  remarks  are  so  applicable 
tf.  matters  that  will  soon  come  before  the 
Congress  that  I  felt  it  desirable  to  have 
them  published  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recofd  Mr.  Thomas' 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

Good  evening,  fellow  Americans  Tills 
mcrnlhg  I  glanced  through  the  pages  of  a 
Detroit  newspaper  and  I  read,  tinder  a  Wash- 
ington date  line,  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  urging  ex- 
treme repressive  measures  against  labor. 

I  turned  from  the  morning  paper  to  an- 
other publication  that  lay  on  my  desk.  It 
was  a  modest  little  paper  called  Aero-Notes. 
The  pnpier  is  the  organ  of  the  local  union 
of  the  United  AutomcbiSe  Workers.  Congress 
Cf  Industrial  Organlzatichs.  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  plants  of  the  Brewster  Aero- 
nautical Corporation. 


The  front  page  of  this  Issue  of  Aero-Ncte« 
carries  the  proud  announcement  that  a  vital 
part  of  the  Catalina  flying  boat,  the  Ameri- 
can alrsh.p  which  trapped  and  helped  sink 
the  German  battleship  Bismarck,  was  built 
in  the  Brewster  plant  Our  organization,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  has  a  union-shop 
agreement  at  Brewster.  All  of  the  company's 
emj)loyees  are  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations members  As  this  union  pap>er  re- 
lates, it  was  aircraft  wings  built  by  Ccngiess 
of  Industrial  Organizations  workers  which 
tracked  the  mighty  Nazi  battle  cruiser  to  Ita 
destruction 

Not  only  because  I  am  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  of  the  Conprtt-s 
of  Industrial  Organizations  auto  workers 
union,  but  also  because  I  am  an  American 
vitally  concerned  with  national  defense,  i 
feel  proud  that  It  was  wings  built  by  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  workers 
which  dealt  Hitler's  naval  strength  such  a 
severe  blow.  Given  the  opportunity,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  will 
continue  to  build  wings  to  help  carry  democ- 
racy to  victory  over  the  dark  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism. The  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations will  continue,  as  in  the  past 
year,  to  turn  out  steel  to  construct  our 
mighty  fighting  vessels,  to  build  motors  to 
propel  these  ships  through  the  seas,  and  to 
fly  our  fighting  planes  through  the  air  The 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  will 
continue  to  turn  out  guns  and  shells  for 
democracy's   fichtlng    force.*! 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
Is  the  principal  organization  of  our  Nations 
millions  of  defense  workers  Coal  and  steel, 
automobiles  and  aircraft,  rubber  and  alumi- 
num, tools  and  dies,  these  are  produced 
almost  exclusively  by  the  m.illions  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  From 
these  facts  it  must  be  recognized  by  all.  as 
It  Is  recognized  by  the  members  and  spokes- 
men of  th?  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, that  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
Izatiorvs, organized  Industries  are  in  truth  the 
first  line  of  democracy's  defenses 

There  have  been  some  strikes  in  the.<^^e  in- 
dustries. The  strikes  have  been  the  excep- 
tion but  they  have  made  the  biggest  head- 
lines. These  exceptions  have  been  magnified 
out  of  their  proportion  For  every  strike 
called  by  a  local  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  I 
can  cite  for  you  more  than  100  collective 
agreements  peacefully  reached  without  a 
strike,  without  the  loss  of  a  days  work,  and 
without  serious  difficulty  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son, beyond  a  doubt,  that  they  have  not 
made    the   headlines 

Within  the  last  month  we  have  concluded 
agreements  covering  170,000  General 'Motors 
workers  without  a  strike  We  have  revised 
an  apreement  covering  70.000  Chrysler  work- 
ers without  a  strike.  We  have  negotiated 
and  renewed  agreements  with  other  automo- 
bile and  aircraft  manufacturers  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  without  loss  of  an  hour's 
work. 

Less  than  an  hour  ago  I  left  a  conference 
with  the  high  offlcials  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
That  conference  will  be  resumed  In  a  few 
hours.  We  have  been  meeting  for  2  weeks 
endeavoring  to  work  out  an  agreement  for 
the  workers  In  the  plants  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
expects  that  out  cf  these  conferences  wUl 
come  an  outstanding  collective-bargaining 
agreement — one  that  will  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  fair,  equitable,  and  uninterrupted 
production. 

The  course  we  have  followed  In  these  nego- 
tiations Indicates  the  contribution  we  w-ould 
make  toward  our  national-defense  Industries. 
These  policies  rather  than  the  repressive, 
reactionary  measures  urged  by  Senator  Van- 
DENBERc  and  those  of  like  mind  will  make 
possible  the  speedy  construction  of  our  na- 


tional defenses.  TIum  policies  alone  cm 
build  the  labor  morale  which  we  must  have 
if  democracy  is  to  emerge  victorluus  over 
dictatorship. 

What  are  tb«se  txjlicles.  and  wlat  l...\e 
they  accomplished  for  labor? 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Orp.ini/ai ..  ;  s 
bases  its  actnitles  on  the  law.  on  the  Wa^'uer 
Act.  which  provides  that  c<-illective  bargain- 
Ing  is  tl  e  jxjlicy  of  the  land  and  that  work- 
ers have  a  right  to  organize  unions  of  their 
own  choosing  Proceeding  from  that  bests, 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
policy  relies  ujx^n  democratic  labor  board 
elections  ihrouKh  which  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  may  be  determined. 

Havlni;  e^tabliPheel  (^ur  ritiht  by  due  process 
of  law  to  speak  for  t  ^e  nationtl-defense  work- 
ers In  the  auto  and  aircraft  plants,  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  then  proceeds  bv  con- 
ciliation and  negotiation  to  $e<k  agreements. 
Our  firjit  s*  .'p  is  never  that  of  stilke  We 
have  negotiated  4  and  6  and  10  weeks  before 
turning  to  the  recourse  of  «  strike  Once 
we  have  signed  an  agreement,  we  provide 
that  such  agreements  may  not  be  terminated 
except  through  advance  notHoe  langlng  from 
30  to  60  dn.  s  Voluntarily  brcause  it  is  gcod 
sense,  we  have  as-reed  to  this  co<^>linif-ofr 
period.  Finally,  where  we  tould  not  agree 
directly  wit),  the  employers,  we  have  wel- ' 
corned  and  cooperated  with  all  available  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  to  he|p  bring  about  a 
settlement.  i 

Thc&e  are  otir  policies.  Wrhat  do  we  seek 
to  accomplish  through  thest  policies? 

We  seek  first  a  measure  cf  Job  security. 
The  United  Automobile  Workers.  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  hiis  brought  650  000 
workers  to  feel  that  they  jcannot  be  dis- 
charged or  laid  off  because  pf  favoritism  or 
union  affiliation  Secondly.;  we  have  In- 
creased the  economic  well-being  of  our 
workers.  We  have  raised  wajjes  from  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  60  cents  an  hour  to  an  aver- 
age of  over  a  dollar  an  hoi^r  In  the  las*.  8 
years.  In  this  way  we  hav^  contributed  to 
the  well-being  jf  our  comnlunitles  and  our 
Nation.  We  have  built  up  »  faith  that  the 
American  system  of  democracy  is  far  .>ui>erior 
to  that  of  communism,  nazlflsni.  or  fascism. 
We  have.  In  a  word,  given  cdncrete  reality  to 
democracy 

These  are  only  the  high  lights  of  our  ac- 
complishments. We  have  wo|i  vacailoni  with 
pay  for  the  htindreds  of  thousands  we  rep- 
resent: we  have  curtailed  Smnday  and  over- 
time work  so  that  the  unemployed  could  be 
absorbed  We  have  set  up  apprentice  sys- 
tems so  that  jT)\jng  men  may  have  training 
for  full-fledged  Jobs.  We  bave  establishpd 
grievance  machinery  so  thai}  disputes  Inside 
the  plants  may  be  settled  speedily  and  wiih- 
cut  resort  to  strike  Where  we  have  been 
able  to  prevail  on  the  emploj-ers.  we  have  set 
up  Impartial  umpires  to  nlle  on  unsettled 
disputes.  ' 

These  are  the  Congress  cf  Indu.ctrtal  Or- 
zations'  policies,  the  Congr«S6  of  Indufctrial 
OrKanlzationfi'  objectives,  an^  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations'  accomplishments 
We  deem  them  a  vital  part  of  any  democratic 
nation,  particularly  at  this  tllme  when  unin- 
terrupted defente  production  Is  so  vital 

Where  these  procedures  hate  been  brearhed 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  act.  The  Cctipress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers -Congrefcs  of  Industrial 
Organizations  demoB.=trated  that  last  week 
In  southern  California,  at  the  plant  of  the 
North  American  Aircraft  Corporation  It 
shcvfd  that  it  is  determitied  to  win  the 
rcdi  .s  of  Just  grievances  through  construc- 
tive, resixmsible  methods  The  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  showed  the  Nation 
that  It  win  not  tolerate  th«  Interference  of 
subversive  Influences,  whether  they  a.-e 
Commurust.  Nazi,  or  Fascist.  Oar  uni^  i.  ■  p- 
porls  fully  the  position  taken  by  Ric:  a.'cl  T. 
Frankeusleen,   director   of   »viatiou   i^i    Ui« 
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Cjnk'ress  cf  Ir.d'.i.-irial  Ort'-.K.;zat:o!-.s  and  the 
Unred   Aut.  mv  ;,:Ic   W   rk- r- -Congress   of    In- 

In  the  N'  vh  Anvricar.  ';tu,it:>  n  rur  un- 
ion kept  fa.ih  w:!h  its  ar.i'  -uiicod  cr.;i- 
htructive  p(.;;f;os  We  a-k  hdw  that  the 
American  pv  p'.e  keep  f.i;th  w.tli  the 
A:iiiT!r;ti;    ».    :  k   :  - 

As  a  :i\i(irr  t  f  la!x/r  I  do  not  look  with. 
sa'^f.irt;.  !'.  ■  r,  ■.'■.r  intr<:,duction  of  troops 
ir.  t.Mi.a  rifif  -T.ke  ?:!via*:oi;^  VVe  of  lab  -r 
r  j)po.s.'  \i.-  \i-t'  i'f  trcK^'^ps  i!i  ,str;kfs  We 
.".ipport  t:;f  pi  -:t;i  n  taken  today  by  Prt-:- 
dcnt  P!ii;;p  M:irray.  of  the  C or. jri-.-,,-.  (A  I:i- 
du<T,r;al  Orr.' iK/atioii-,  ni.d  I  am  fjiad  t  ) 
1'.  '0  'hat  Prt^'.deiit  Roo^evflt  ha.s  indicated 
that  the  u.-e  (;f  tro. 'ps  i:\  strikes  will  not  !.>v 
h..s  p-..ry  Arm' d  fi.rcr  is  n,  t  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  answer  Iciiitimate  labor  Rrirv- 
aof";    Mncerely    prcsent-'c! 

N.  r  d'^<  lab<T  regard  w.th.  fa'.;;r  the 
hv-Tr;r,i]  :,r.;<  >ib<  ut  ■w'lk  cr  li.-lit  "  lliat 
smack--  of  H.t.trisnv  and  we  iia;'.  iit'ver  d?- 
I:-at  Hi'lrr  I  V  u-;ng  Hit.er S  nuii.oiU  The 
thini?-  whi'-h  lia\e  (iCiinrfd  a^  the  North 
American  pla!:!  ti.e  ii-f  n:'  tr.  i  n-.  the  talk 
(f  cl:aftinn  >':;k'':-  ao'  ti.t  re.-iilt  if  nia- 
I'ln'TiiikTs  (.f  •■'.it>ic!"  pnl;':;'al  ^uup-  They 
nre  rof  ba  1  irM.t  of  irre--;)'in-;hU'  k-cal  leaii- 
.  :■-;., p 

1  he  Ci,ngreHS  of  Indu-'.rial  Oi  lani/ati  on- 
1-  O'.ir-.kj  all  It  i.\\l\  to  eiimii'.H'i'  .--ijo;!  lead- 
f'~h-p  Ir  ti.e  meantime,  the  Ci;n_'r;-.-s  of 
Inciu>tr;a:  Cj;^.in;zat:v)r.?  aiicl  l.il'or  should 
not  be  :-.-...;■:'  "i.e  v;cM:ns  of  tr.e  activities 
ct  ou;-.ot'    «■,.';'.  er-i'.e   tir^  ups. 

l.a»)rr  :>  noikisia  it*  con^nhiitr'n  toward 
IJ-e  chni.:.  vti.  :i  of  t;ir.-e  evil  n.tluti.ces  from 
(  ur  ^^-lr;d  Labor  s  rontribiit ;.:r.  will  be 
made  eM'ii  greater  if  labor  lb  nit-t  w.tii  an 
nr.dtT-ta;u:..'.i;  uf  Us  tluroiuUily  Ammcau 
I'-oi.olt--.    ar.d    ,  >!;jei  '  i '.  t'- 

Th.iok   \    11  aiui  eoiid   eV'  iiiOij 


Food  for  the  Starving  People  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

O'F 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OK    INDIANA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF   THE   UNTTED   S  lATi 


Fnd:r^   .V  :'":bt'r  7  '  U'd-^lalivc  dai^  of 
Mo-:dj!j.  Od'bcr  27) ,   rj41 


EDITCPilAI.      FTKIM      THE      FOFiT      WAYNE 

,i:-T)  1  news-senti.'';el 


Mr.      WILLIS      Mr,      Pio.^idont.      for 
!-.rai".\-  a  ye.ir  liie  National  Coir.initteo  en 
F\>od  for  tiie  Small  Domocracit  <.  cf  wio   ii 
Horbi  ir  H,  o.ver,  former  Pre>:dtn:  of  the   i 
l"nir:d  S'a'-'>  is  chairman,  ha>  b-.-en  on-    ! 
s;a::rd  iri  a  ^M'Ok'ram  whert^by  th'.^se  in  the    ' 
.-!r.a:i  ;n\-.'.d--d  d-.'niocriic;os  of  Euiop-.  may    j 
bo    f  d      Women   and    childron    in    Bel-    | 
eium    Poland,  Norway.  Holland.  GV'  ,cc, 
and  o'.hor  .Mr.all  invaded  count ne.s  i.\co  a   ^ 
vm.'fr  of  complete  destitution.  | 

N  r.e  of  ::ie-e  coiuitrie?  produce  cnouiiii 
food  ui^.der  normal  conriition>  to  n^or: 
their  ienu;:cnients.  Their  ur.port.-  aro 
cut  r:T,  and  the  unarmed  defenseless 
popuhition.s.  caueht  as  they  are  between 
tlie  m.dl.-^ton-',-;  of  Germ.an  occupation  and 
tlie  Bnti.-^h  bh-ckade,  are  left  to  star-.e. 
Millions  of  Anioncans  feel  it  is  tlie  C£;:i.>-  | 
tian  and  compii^s.sicnate  duty  of  this  coun-  ' 
try  to  S'^^  tliat  a  formula  is  evolved 
whereby  iifc-sustainir.g  food  may  be  sent 


to  these  helpleiis  and  completely  dislo- 
catod  p<^ipulatinn.-;. 

In  =nite  of  ob.-taclc<  and  difficultie'^.  the 
Na'ional  Comm.ittee  en  Food  for  the 
Small  Democracies  continues  to  espouse 
the  caiL-^e  of  the  helple^:^;.  Two  weeks  ago 
th'-  Nation  was  stirred  by  a  nioving  and 
com.pletely  con\inc:n^  addre.-s  made  by 
Ht;rb 'rt  Hoover  on  th..-  subject, 

A  L'rea:  paper  in  my  own  State,  the  Fort 
W.;yn  •  News-Sent mel.  en  October  22. 
1941.  dealt  fu'ly  and  frankly  with  this 
tragic  situation  in  its  editorial  columns, 
and  at  this  time  I  a-k  unanimous  consent 
tliat  that  editorial  be  print ed  in  the  Con- 

C^^ESSION.AL    RF(,  ORD 

Th.ere  bemu'  no  objection,  the  editori, 
wa.<  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORlf 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Wayne  ilnd.)  News-Sentinel 
of  October  22,1941] 

rH.\I.I  ENCE     OF     THE     JERICHO     ROAD 

"Wliited  sepiUchroh,"  would  be  all  too  mild 
a  term  to  u^e  la  description  cf  those  who 
piously  profess  devotion  to  "Christian  civili- 
zation," while  at  the  same  time  they  connive 
In  the  stiff-necked  resistance  which  the 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  administrations 
liave  set  up  against  the  undertaking  of 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  and  his 
l.OCO  American  associates  to  avert  starvation 
from  40.000.000  innocent  children  in  Europe. 

Surely  no  person  possessed  of  a  single 
drop  of  the  mUk  of  human  kindness  could 
fail  to  be  moved  by  the  deeply  compassionata 
pppca!  made  on  Sunday  evening  by  Mr. 
H  •. ,  r.  in  behalf  of  permitting  the  funds  of 
certain  once  free  peoples  in  Europe  to  ba 
"thawed  out."  and  for  rela.x^ing  blockade 
restrictions,  to  permit  the  How  of  foodstuffs 
to  their  hungry  iiinocents. 

"These."  as  M.  Hoover  pointed  cut,  "are 
peoples  who  fuUtiht  valiantly  for  their  free- 
dom, who  were  overpowered,  who  have  been 
.siibjected  to  terrible  oppression.  Their  pleas 
for  food  ascend  hourly  to  the  free  democra- 
cies of  the  west." 

And  tens  of  millions  of  the  decent,  re- 
ligious people  of  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  eager  to  make  response  to  that 
plea.  But  the  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
regimes  still  stubbornly  decline  to  yield  an 
Inch. 

As  for  the  flims-y  excu.se  that  shipments  of 
food  to  the  innocents  would  "benefit  Ger- 
many '■  Ml-  Hoover  once  more  demonstrates 
that  tlicre  i:^  no  practical  basis  for  any  se- 
rious fear  that  such  benefit  would  occur. 

The  food  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
funds  available  in  the  American  accotmts  of 
th.e   respective  beneficiary  countries. 

I-  would  b'-  perm.ttedto  pass  through  the 
British    b;   rkade. 

It  w  u;d  be  shipped  over  the  frontiers  to 
central  warehou.«es  placed  under  strict  neu- 
tral control;  and  from  tlicse  warehouses, 
smaller  shipments  would  be  made  directly 
to  soup  kitchen.s  and  fuld  stations  for  relief 
in  various  communities — these  places  to  be 
operated  entirely  by  nationals  of  the  country 
being  aided,  under  supervision  of  a  relief 
commission  directed  by  Swedish.  Swiss,  and 
Irish   personnel. 

If  the  Germans  should  fail  to  keep  their 
part  of  the  bargain— a  bargain  which  would 
include,  also,  an  agreement  to  take  no  food 
out  of  these  conquered  countries  for  use  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere — then  the  whole  proj- 
fc  would  be  immediately  called  off. 

Ar.d  the  total  supply  of  food  on  hand  at 
any  one  time  would  not  meet  the  Germans* 
ne^'ds  for  a  single  day. 

C^r'aie.ly- -ai.d  fspeclatly  in  view  of  the 
great  .-^-access  so  -red  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
300  living  as.-ociates  in  the  relief  of  Euro- 
pean war  victmi-i  between  1914  and  1919 — 
It  is  an  c.xreriment  worth  trying  again. 

.-\s  t.-r  -.h.^^e  wl;o.  in  tiie  indulgence  of  a 
d.^^iiit.ng    c  lonial-nimdedness.    assert    that 


because  t>e  British  Government  has  rejected 
his  committee's  propjosals.  Americans  should 
no  longer  agitate  In  behalf  of  the  project, 
Mr.  Hoovvr  replies: 

"When  has  free  speech  departed?  The 
British  pfople  do  not  hesitate  to  differ  on 
policies  of  their  government.  But,  more  im- 
portant, tus  is  not  solely  a  British  question: 
It  conceriis  a  dozen  democracies,  including 
ourselves. 

"Is  the  Allied  cause  any  further  advanced 
today  as  )  consequence  cf  this  starvation  of 
children?  Are  Hitler's  armies  any  less  victo- 
rious than  if  these  children  had  been  saved? 
Are  Brita  ns  children  better  fed  today  be- 
cause these  millions  of  former  Allied  children 
have  died  or  gone  hungry?  Can  you  point 
to  one  beiefit  that  has  been  gained  by  this 
holocaust  '■ 

Mr.  Hoi  iver  mskes  the  strong  point,  also, 
that  the  Sritish  have  relaxed  their  blockade 
restrictioi  s  sufficiently  to  permit  food  to 
reach  son  e  40.000  British  prisoners  cf  war  In 
Germany,  adding — 

"The  B  it.sh  Government  evidently  trusts 
the  Germ  m  Government  to  deliver  this  Brit- 
ish food;  ndccd.  British  officials  have  stated 
that  It  has  been  delivered  with  fidelity." 

Noting,  also,  that  the  Turkish  Government 
agreed  to  relax  restrictions  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  foodstuffs  to  save  large 
numbers  of  Greeks  from  starvation,  Mr. 
Hoover,  \  nth  deep  feeling,  offers  this  com- 
ment : 

"Tlie  Turks  are  Mohammedans;  they  are 
net  Chris  ians.  I  wish  that  Belgium.  Poland. 
Norway,  a  nd  the  others  had  a  friend  as  com- 
passionate as  Turkey."  \ 

Thafs  5ne  for  the  so-called  "ministers  of 
Christ"  ainong  these  who  are  running  around 
In  a  hect  c  lather  of  hysteria  for  what  they 
pretend  l  i  a  Vfight  for  freedom." 

And  M '.  Hoover  has  no  need  to  labor  the 
point. 

So  he  moves  en  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  only  a  year  ago.  officials  of  t"he  various 
"governments  In  exile"  appealed  to  him  to 
lead  this  cause  for  their  own  people;  whereas 
they  hav »  Icng  since  ceased  to  voice  these 
appeals. 

But,  ai  he  reminds  them:  "The  appeals 
from  the  people  in  their  countries  have  not 
ceased.  And  some  day  the  political  leaders 
cf  these  ifmall  democracies  will  need  to  face 
their  owi   people  at  home." 

The  ex  President  gratefully  recalls  that  In 
the  last  vorld  conflict,  the  Initiative  which 
saved  mi  lions  of  European  lives  came  from 
the  Ameican  State  Department,  and  that 
"VVocdrci  r  Wilson  was  the  constant  guardian 
cf  that  rdief  during  all  those  years." 

But  tho  present  administration,  alas,  must 
be  charg(  d  with  contributing  to  the  block- 
ade of  t  lese  little  countries  and  th3  cruel 
starvatloi  i  of  their  innocents.  And  mean- 
while. "  hese  helpless  people  cannot  eat 
morals  a  id  internatlcnal  law." 

Mr.  H  xjver  pointedly  recalls  that  last 
spring  3  '  Senators  and  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
endorsed  a  resolution  requesting  that  cur 
Governm?nt  Initiate  negotiations  for  inter- 
national action  or.  this  vital  relief  question. 
That  lesolution  was  supported  by  mere 
than  6  00  3  religious,  social,  and  civil  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country — organizations 
which  al<  ne  represent  not  less  than  20,000,000 
America!  citizens. 

"Surel;  ,"  as  Mr.  Hoover  says,  "such  an  ex- 
pression of  American  compassion  deserves 
more  ad('quate  attention  from  our  Govern- 
ment than  to  be  dismissed  by  a  curt  letter 
from  our  State  Department." 

But.  a  ter  all.  what  Is  there  to  occaclon 
much  su  -prise  in  this  situation? 

Are  nc  t  our  "leaders"  so  single-mindcdly 
Intent  u;  ion  mass  murder  in  the  furtherance 
of  "an  ambition  of  world  domination  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  find  time  to 
entertain  many  sentiments  of  Christian  com- 
passion cward  a  mere  40,000,000  starving 
boys  and!  gif'S  and  babies? 
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Revision  of  the  Nei'trality  Act 


FXTFNSIPN   OF  REMARKS 


MCN.  JAMES  H.  HUGHES 

'  r    I)   ;  A '.VASE 
IN  TEE  SENATE  CI    TIIE   UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  Noi^viber  7  (lpQ:&latif>e  day  of 
Monday,  October  27).  1941 


EDITORIAL      FROM      THE      WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccn.'ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
frcim  the  W^ashington  Pest  of  today  en- 
titled "Too  Past  and  Too  Far."  relating 
to  thf  proposed  revision  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Washington    Post,    of   Noveml>er 
7.  19411 

TOO    FAST    AfTD    TOO    FAR 

A  novel  argument  has  been  introduced  into 
ihe  case  against  the  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Tins  is  that  the  con- 
dition of  American  strength  permits  only 
the  arming  of  merchantmen.  Seme  of  the 
cppositlcnisi*  say  they  will  vote  for  tiiis 
partial  revision  of  the  NfUlra'ity  Act.  But 
they  cannot  agree  to  the  additional  revision 
celled  for  in  the  bill  new  before  the  Smate 
which  would  permit  our  merch?.ntmen  to 
carry  cur  lend-lease  goods  all  the  way  to 
British  port?  This,  they  say.  would  be  going 
"too  fa.st  and  loo  f ar  "  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  n.<-k  a  declara- 
tion of  war  from  Hitler. 

The  argument  has  no  intellectual  merit. 
A  dcc'.arntinn  of  war  by  Hitler  does  not  de- 
pend upon  Incidents.  Hitler  is  already 
making  war  on  the  entire  'plutc-dcmocratlc'* 
world  t>ccause.  as  he  said  last  December  10. 
our  free  world  cannot  coexist  with  a  Nazi 
world  based  en  tjranny.  He  is  now  suiting 
his  acti'  ns  to  his  words  in  his  ruthless  war- 
fare on  our  shtpping  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  Hitler  at  any  time 
mi^ht  declare  as  well  as  make  war  upon  the 
United  States.  But  the  whole  history  of 
his  p.gpression  is  witness  to  the  fact  that 
he  would  not  allow  any  incident  to  precipi- 
tate his  decisions.  He  dictates  those  actions 
according  to  his  own  plans.  And,  aside  from 
the  cold  calculatirns  which  govern  the  Nazi 
tactics,  there  is  at  present  a  very  real  Japa- 
nese rearon  for  Hitler's  not  declaring  war 
upon  America  He  would  thereby  present 
the  Japanese  with  a  very  simple  excuse  for 
not  living  up  to  their  Axis  cbligatlons  to  go 
to  war  aqalnst  the  United  States  in  case  the 
United  States  attacked  Germany  A  declera- 
tlon  of  war  by  Hitler  would  immediately  spot 
Germany  as  the  aggressor,  not  the  United 
States. 

But  suppose  by  some  wild  chance  that 
Hitter  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  be  sturg  into 
a  dectaraticn  cf  war  by  the  sight  of  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  in  a  British  pert.  What  difference 
would  that  mjike  to  cur  situation?  Net  ^he 
slightest.  Our  strength  would  not  be  taxed 
one  whit  more  by  a  declarsticn  of  war  by 
H.tler  than  It  is  at  present  by  the  undeclared 
conflict  that  Hitler  h^s  already  thrust  upon 
us.  Our  resources — all  of  them — are  already 
committed  to  his  defeat  Our  Navy  1?  wholly 
engaged  In  clearing  his  pirates  cff  the  seas. 
We  should  still  hold  the  initiative  over  the 
disposition  rf  n-r  Army.  And  if  there  Is  no 
chance  at  j  tp.m  !it  for  any  expeditionary  force 


to  come  to  gripe  with  the  Nazi  legions,  that 
la?k  ol  chance  would  not  be  improved  by  a 
Hitler  declaration  of  war 

"Too  fast  and  too  f ar '  Is  a  meaningless 
excuse  for  timidity  in  executing  our  national 
policy  to  extirpate  Hitlerum  It  is  an  excuse, 
morfover.  which  is  full  of  danger  Some  of 
the  upholders  of  this  slogan  ai^ee  that  H.tler 
ha-  twcome  our  enen-.y.  They  agree  that  there 
is  no  possibility  cf  a  return  to  the  American 
way  of  life  as  long  as  Hitler  runs  rampant. 
For  Ins-ance.  S?nator  Bileo,  a  proponent  of 
this  slogan,  calls  Hitler  a  maniac,  and  adds: 
"I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  yearning  to  see 
Hitler  and  all  he  represents  swept  frcm  the 
face  of  the  earth."  He  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  however,  simply  don't  want  to  be 
too  temerarious  in  getting  Hitler  mad  at  our 
Nation.  For  their  sakes.  accordingly,  we 
wou!d  Invoke  rival  sayings  which  are  better 
guides  for  action  when  a  nation  hns  spotted 
an  enemy  which  is  seeking  to  destroy  :t  One 
is  inecdore  Roosevelt's:  "When  you  have  de- 
cided to  hit,  never  hit  soft."  Or  Cromwell's: 
"You  must  act  lively:  do  it  without  distrac- 
tion: neglect  no  means"  Or  Nelsons:  "The 
boldest  measures  are  the  safest."  "Toe  last 
and  too  far"  is  the  obverse  side  of  the  slogan 
'To3  little  and  too  late"  which  Is  already  the 
epitaph  of  a  dozen  nations. 


V.'ho    Rules    .America?     Loyal    Workers 

Demand    Fair    Elections    and     Right    to 
Work   Without   Payment  of  Tribute 


LX'lKNblCN   OF  HF.M.-.KKb 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  NuVt'inbt'r  7,  lb41 


EDITORIAL   FROM    :HF    HK;.(   FN    FVHMNG 

STAR  OF  hackensact:    N    J 


Mr.  RUSSEIX.  Mr.  Sfxaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Bergen  Eve- 
n:ne  Star.  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  November 
3,  1941. 

I  corrunend  this  article  to  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  Congress. 

I  From  the  Bergen  Evening  Star    Hackensack. 

N.  J. I 

A  pmTioN  ■ro  'rHE  congress 
Last  Friday  this  newspaper  carried  a  pa- 
thetic advertisement  address  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  unsolicited,  and  it  was  paid 
for  in  advance  with  the  dimes  and  quartern 
contributed  by  500  young  American  fectcry 
workers  v.ho  were  taught  their  country's  his- 
tory In  our  public  schools. 

Unlike  the  coercive  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  these  law-abiding  young  men 
have  no  crganlzatlon,  no  press  agent  to  pub- 
licize their  propaganda,  and  no  pinkish 
Ncv.spaper  Guild  members  to  write  sensa- 
tional headlines  favorable  to  their  cause. 
These  500  employees  of  Air  Associates.  Inc., 
at  Bendix  represent  88  percent  of  the  totr^l 
personnel,  compared  with  the  12  percent 
(70  employees)  who  are  members  cf  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  union  which 
caused  all  the  recent  trouble  In  that  little 
community. 

They  are  merely  little  Americans  who  were 
taught  in  cur  American  schools  thst  they  are 
citizens  and  partners  in  the  world's  greatest 
democracy,  where  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  are  guaranteed  to  them  by 
solemn  covenant  between  a  people  and  their 


freely  elected  rulers  Tbry  were  taught  that 
free  American  citizens  are  ccveriu-d  by  law 
and  not  by  mcbs  and  nun  They  were  taught 
that,  unlike  the  slaves  of  the  state  in  com- 
munistic Russia  or  Nazi  Germany,  American 
freemen  have  the  right  to  work  to  support 
themselves  and  thiir  families  when,  where, 
and  lor  whom  they  pleise  Thry  ha\e  aisj 
been  taught  that  in  a  democracy  the  majority 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  Lincolr,:an  con- 
Ct-pt  of  government  of.  by.  and  for  tlic  pecp'.c 
They  have  beard  ihiS  principle  iterated  and 
rtuerated  for  the  past  9  yeait  by  the  Nations 
only  three-term  Pi cs. dent     ] 

Their  pitiful  advertising  pjea  should  there- 
fore have  a  particular  appjral  to  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  current  Nbtional  Congress. 
earnesUy  engaged  in  mobll'zmg  all  the 
country's  resources  of  men.  money,  and  ma- 
terials to  destroy  foreign  ideologies  of  gov- 
ernment by  dictatorial  men  in  order  to  pre- 
serve on  this  continent  goilcrnment  by  free 
elective  majorities  and  by  law  What  that 
advertisement  may  lack  in  polish  and  ad- 
vertising technique  it  makfts  up  in  homely 
sincerity  and  pathos.  It  is  herewith  re- 
published in  full  for  the  iitformation  ol  the 
members  of  our  National  Government  at 
Washington : 

"TO    ALL    AMERIOAN^ 

"The  time  has  come  for  all  Americans  to 
decide  whetlier  or  not  thp  United  State* 
Government  or  the  C.  I.  O.  is  to  rule  this 
coiuitrj'.  This  is  a  queslUn  of  law  and 
order  versus  lawlessness,  selfishness,  and 
obstruciion. 

"CorsidtT  our  case  a*  an  Example : 

"More  than  500  loyal  employees  of  Air 
Associates.  Inc  .  Bendix.  N.  J.  iiave  signed 
this  sutemont  ancj  paid  fof  its  publication. 

"We  approve  of  and  batk  Mr.  F  Leroy 
Hill,  president,  and  the  management  of  this 
company   100  percent 

"We  desire  a  fair  labor  election  so  that 
the  majority  may  rule 

"We  believe  every  American  has  the  right 
to  work  without  intimidailon.  molesiat.on. 
or   tlie  payment   of   tribute. 

"If  the  C  I  O  continues  to  deny  us  that 
American  right  we  will  figbt  to  a  finish  to 
obtain  it. 

"There  are  less  than  70  strikers  who  have 
obtained  pickets  from  other  plants,  insulted 
us,  stoned  our  cars,  blocloed  public  high- 
ways, and  defied  law  ano  t  'r  They  voar 
C.  I.  O  buttons,  wave  An.er.caii  flags.  r«nd 
have  tried  their  best  to  prevent  us  from 
producing  airplane  parts  needed  for  national 
defense. 

"Help  us  to  wipe  out  thie  menace  in  our 
country's   time   of   need. 

"Write  your  Senators  and  ConL-ressn.en. 

"Americans   stand    togetlier. 

"The   Nonunion    Empiotf's    of 

AiK  AteocxATEs.  Inc." 


Tribute  to  Senator  Caraway 


EXTENSION  OF  KIMAKK.S 


HON   ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

IN  THE   SENATE  Ol     ;HF    LM'ILD   SIATL.': 


Friday.  November  7  < leolslatiV'e  day  cf 
Monday.  October  27).  1941 


sTATrMENT  BY  \v.  rrriiTii  }:GW,'.nD 

Mr.  EAIvKLEV.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statcn.'  :.'  m 
tribute  to  our  colleague  the  sen:.:  .'^  :;- 
ator    from    Arkansas    [Mrs,    C/.kawavj, 
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mauc  today  by  Morodith  H  v.ard  in  her 
radio  commenL  News  and  Pcr-onalities 
m  ■    •   N'ews. 

'lh2W  b;^inc;  nn  objection,  tlv  j-tato- 
m  :•.'  was  ordc-r.-d  u<  b.-  pr.n;  d  m  the 
Rf'  r;  r,  as  follows: 

Nf.vs   AND   Personalities   in   the   News 
(R-.    M'Tpdith  Howard,  over  Naticiinl  Broad- 
casting Corporation) 

WOMAN-       (  i       TMF       •ATIK        SFNATr-R       H'TTTF      W 
(    '  R  ■.  W  \  Y 

Tonight  a-  in\  W  mm  of  !:.e  W- ^k  I 
salute  a  truly  fumcu-  w  ma;.  (  *  the  -vsor'u. 
a  woman  ki;o'A-:i  to,  rc^ixced,  .i:.d  admired 
by  not  only  \V..-':r.:.ct  ;.  bu*  all  America, 
To  pvervone  (  ir.::;„'  v,;t:-.:r.  tl.-  radiance  of 
h-  r  un  iiT-  ■:••  1  ch.irr.i  t!:a'  ;icimiratlon 
qu.rk.lv  •;;::,-  t  '  1  ■'..■  The  tir-t  ficc'ed  wo- 
man :;'.*■;'..'>  r  r .'  the  United  Stj>--"'  Senate; 
the  f.r^t  w  !-..aii  ever  to  p.••(•^ide  o\er  a  com- 
m;'*f  l.ri,-.:.^'  c^f  tin-  United  States  Senate: 
thi"  hr-t  u  T..'.:-!  ever  to  b'Ccme  a  senior 
Ui'.'t'l  .-^:.c  •-  s<T,itor  and  v.^j'x  the  only  wo- 
man i-."!f.'T  (f  the  Uni'ed  States  Senate. 
I  salute  th.e  H  mcrab!''  Hattie  W.  Cara'^av 
who  no'.v  .id  1<  a!.(it!if>r  tc  !i  r  long  list  of 
]w:--  :;-..i'.  t.:u:r.;)h-  Sbf  led  the  fight  to 
(h  '.'  e  the  n.'  tii'  d.-  oi  iippt  r:  lonment  in  the 
Hou-'  f.ivnr.iolf  to  her  S'ate.  Largely 
thr'.'ti  'h  h.er  e:T:^:t,s  the  b.ll  \\:i.>  pa.^-od  by  the 
SeiM'  ■  Liv.rt  'a:.!  bee  me  a  la'.v,  .Mottling  for- 
(■\<T  :•.  a  f.i;r  .iiul  equitable  ba^is  r^pre.'^enta- 
T1II-.  I  ir  a;',  s-.r''-  If  thi.'i  b:!;  had  not  been 
pa->'  i  ut.diT  th"  pre-?'!it  methods  of  ap- 
p.-r' ;  :.:t'.er.t  Arkinsas  wouUi  have  lost  one 
rf  ;'~  P..  prr<,  iitatives  Th'-^  distinguished 
S'l-i-  r  1,1^  r'Hira^ieously  -pc  ke:i  for  repeal 
of  t;;-'  Xf\it:.'',:tv  Act  k!.f.v;:.g  fuH  well  that 
her  ■  I."-  ,.re  ::■.  acti->e  '^^rvice  To  quote  the 
S'!  .'.tor  regarding  the  neu'rali'v  bh:,  "I  feel 
<!»'•  p:v  in  "h!";  m.atter,  I  liave  two  -.  n-  '.vear- 
i::^  'h''  iir..'  rr,'.  of  tb.eir  coiiiisry,  a-;  I  am 
.-ur-'  .  •;.■■:■  M  "..'ler-  of  the  Sen.ite  hi.iVf  sons 
ir.  t:v  .Ariiv-  ;o.d  Navy  I  ha^i'  voted  t ■  r  the 
other  prepiredi.e.-^  mea-tire-  wrii  fti.l  kr.owl- 
vi\\:'  :  •:  •-':.■'  ;e>-ponsibil:t.y  which  I  a—timed. 
I  c.i-'  '!.o-e  \  'e-  be".iev'.!-.2  th.it  I  v.-.\=  artnt? 
m  !he  be--t  in'erec'^,  ..dt  .  rily  of  mv  .~or.~  but 


-ens  of  the  o'iier  f.ith; 


a;ul  ni'-'he;-s 


(if  .-\:;te:  ir:i  St  tieUevm^,  I  car.  .see  :.o  c  ti.  r 
c  tir>e  tin::  t.>  ca.<t  m.v  Vi;to  for  the  pt-r.d;:.;; 
me.i-i;re  ,\r.d  ;ha'  Ish'M  lio  "  S T.a'or  H.it- 
tte  W  f.ir.o.v  ,r.-  'he  oroh.ld  due  at  'h-e  .'^e;-,,-^ 
Cha-.ibor  at  'b.i-  moment,  brini,.-;  wi'h  ;t  the 
honi.e;e  v-'f  t;-ie  women  of  Americ.i. 
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Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Prtsid/nt.  I  a>k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  p:i:iitd  :n  th.e 
Record  an  iTt.cIe  written  by  Hon.  R..b.  rt 
Btt-niian.  .ho  i\I.n;>t:t'r  to  the  Uni'td 
Sm-' .-  I'.-rr.  Ireland,  wh.cli  appraicd  m 
tlv  n-.,i:.i.-.:oj  Anverica  on  Octcber  25. 
1941,  ex;::cv^.n^  th?  v;cwp,.t;nt  cf  tho 
In>;-.  p  'op'.o  o:r  the  .-ubject  of  reif.iahty 
and  .:prr,'v  ::::  it  as  :;n  c:_:::i::.;l  p:l:cy 
for  I:- land  b  ■  ati^e  of  its  pecul.ar  situa- 
tion m  the  World  War. 


Thjro  b  in-.::  no  cbj^ction,  the  address 
wa.>  ord'rtd  lo  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.-  foIliAV.-: 

jF:  om  the  magazine  America  cf  October  25. 
19111 

lEEL.VND    St'N-.S    VyZTVO    7  OR    Pr.-.Ci:    .\Nn    NEU- 

t:..\:  :ty 
By  Ho.    R.he-.t  Brennan 

At  the  invitation  of  the  editor  of  America. 
I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
outline  the  attitude  cf  Ireland  toward  the 
present  international  conflict. 

It  is  only  20  years  since  Ireland,  after  a 
struggle  which  had  lasted  for  centuries, 
achieved  a  partial  measure  cf  freedom.  It 
was  not  altogether  cr  mainly  the  fault  cf  the 
Iri,=h  that  there  ensued  a  civil  war  which  did 
nothing  to  help  the  country  already  bled 
almost  white  because  of  years  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  emigration.  Finally,  the  people 
settled  down  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by 
the  ravages  cf  the  past,  to  reorganize  their  ag- 
ricultural system,  to  develop  an  industrial 
arm.  to  improve  the  living  standards  cf  the 
pec  pie. 

Kcw  well  they  wrought  has  been  tiestified  ■ 
to  by  many  observers.  Notwithstanding  the 
carrying  out  cf  a  lar^e  and  ccstly  reconstruc- 
tion schem.e.  an  Ensjlish  critic.  Mr.  Horsfall 
Carter,  was  able  to  say  that  after  17  years  of 
self-'^cvernm-^nt,  the  free  portion  of  Ireland 
was  11.  .i^hfalthy  a  condition  as  any  in  the 
'-•orld   i.^^antic  Monthly.  September  1938). 

The  people  were  sick  of  wars.  They  set 
the.r  feet  on  the  path  of  peace.  There  was 
to  be  no  more  civil  s'r.te  The  small  minori- 
ties right  and  left  whD  would  have  forwarded 
their  aims  by  the  use  of  force  were  rudely 
pushed  aside  and  found  political  oblivion. 
Participation  in  foreign  wars  was  ruled  out 
absolutely.  The  Irish  desired  no  dominion 
sa%'e  ever  their  own  island.  Never  since  the 
fifth  century  had  they  sought  to  impose  by 
furce  their  way  of  life  on  otlier  peoples.  Em- 
pire was  not  for  them.  Indeed  so  great  was 
their  aver.ston  to  strife  that  they  even  ruled 
out  force  to  achieve  the  reintegration  into 
the  national  territory  cf  their  own  six  coun- 
ties of  the  north. 

\'_;!c:!.g  this  passionate  desire  for  peace. 
the  Iri<h  Government  many  years  before 
the  w  ;r  >'.irtiri  m.icie  r  clear  that  Ireland 
w,  uld  talze  no  pan  m  it.  Practically,  the 
1  :.l-,-  chtTer-nce  of  opinion  in  the  country  on 
r;v.-  --.toc!  ^'..i,■^  not  on  its  wisdom  or  Justice. 
bir  ,i-  'o  M.'.^  l.er  it  could  be  maintained.  It 
was,  iherefcre.  net  surprising  when  the  war 
broke  out  that  the  Government's  formal  dec- 
laration of  neutrality  was  at  once  supported 
by  eve.y  party  in  the  Dail  and  Seanad. 

There  was  not  a  single  dis.;entlent  voice. 
The  entire  press  of  the  country,  including 
papers  regarded  as  pro-British,  agreed  that 
no  other  policy  was  possible.  -  Leaders  in  the 
trade  unions  and  in  the  academic,  profes- 
sional, and  commfTcial  fields  all  strongly 
backed  the  Government.  This  means  that 
possibly  99  percent  of  the  people  are  united 
m  the  stand  to  keep  out  of  this  conflict.  In 
Irl,-h  political  life  there  has  never  been  such 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  on  any  question. 
Republicans,  Nationalists.  Unionists;  Catho- 
lics. Protes'ants.  and  Jews  are  all  on  the  one 
Side  In  the  2  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  war  started,  the  people  have  become 
m  :e  ai.d  more  determined  to  adhere  to  this 
p.hoy 

Oat-ide  Ireland,  this  stand  has  been  assailed 
hv  pe.  pie  who  do  not  understand  or  do  not 
want  t^  understand  the  situation.  I  have 
h.'  .L  d  Americans  dwelling  on  the  foolishnesa 
of  Ireland's  attitude;  but  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable thit,  en  a  question  so  vitally  affect- 
ing the  interests  cf  Ireland,  all  the  Irish  peo- 
ple should  be  wrong  and  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple 3  000  miles  away  should  be  right.  If  it  Is 
true  tha-  the  fij;ht  is  for  the  survival  cf  de- 
m  icrr.cy  .-iii-ly  when  the  Irish  people  spoke 
in  ^uch  «:-.  ui.mistakable  manner,  it  should 
hive  tnutd  the  n.a..e;-.  Anrericans  v.^ould 
strongly  resent  any  outc-ide  attack  on  their 
right  to  decide  the.r  own  i.ati.r.al  policies. 
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Irelandfs  attitude  has  been  misrepresented. 
It  has  been  stated  that  her  policy. is  dic- 
tated by  hatred  of  England  tccaure  cf  the 
persecutiiins  meted  out  to  the  Irish  people  in 
the  past.  This  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  Is 
true  that  the  Irish  people  have  not  forgotten 
the  past,  but  when  they  recall  it  ncv.-.  it  Is 
not  a  spirit  of  bitterness  or  vindictivenes3 
but  as  a  justification  of  their  hard-headed 
realism  at  the  present  time. 

They  do  not  like  conquerors,  benevolent 
or  otherwise — indeed  they  would  smde  at 
the  phi  ase  "benevolent  conqueror" — and 
thev  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  invite  any 
of  them  to  their  shores.  They  say  It  took 
them  more  than  seven  centuries  to  get  rid 
of  the  iitranger  in  their  house,  and  why 
should  t;iey  invite  him  in  again  or  anyone 
else  to  ake  his  place.  So  far  from  har- 
boring thoughts  of  bitterness  and  hatred, 
the  Irisliman  is  overgenerous.  Treat  him 
rough  a^d  he  will  try  and  get  back  at  you 
wiien  add  where  he  can.  Treat  him  gen- 
erously And  he  is  overgenerous  in  meeting 
nces. 

is  true  of  the  Individual  is  true 
tlon.  Since  Ireland  achieved  par- 
om.  the  Government  and  people 
have  giiien  evidence  of  the  national  desire 
to  live  (Jn  amicable  terms  with  Great  Brit- 
is  has  its  roots  not  less  in  the 
impulses  I  have  spoken  of  than 
imon-sense  realization  of  the  facts 
of  geography  and  economics.  As  long  as 
time  shill  run.  whatever  changes  the  cen- 
turies imy  bring,  these  two  islands,  Ireland 
and  Gr^at  Britain,  will  be  neighbors  and 
it  would  be  utter  folly  to  think  of  them 
living   ill   a   state  of  perpetual  strife. 

Because  of  all  this,  the  .policy  of  the  Irish 
Governrient  has  been  to  remove  by  peaceful 
means  ill  remaining  causes  of  dissension 
between]  the  two  countries.  It  was  with 
this  object  in  mind,  as  much  as  to  achieve 
the  full]  independence  of  Ireland,  that  Mr. 
de  Valem  tried  in  1938  to  have  the  parti- 
tion of  Ireland  ended.  He  had  declared  2'2 
years  before  (May  28.  1935)  that  "we  are 
going  t(i  get  our  independence  of  Britain, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  allow  our  territory 
under  any  conditions  whatever  to  be  made 
use  of  ly  some  foreign  power  as  a  basis  of 
attack  against  Britain." 

As  I  hive  said,  the  decision  to  remain  neu- 
tral was  made  years  before  the  war  started 
and  the  Irish  leaders  left  no  one  in  doubt 
on  that  score.  The  fact  was  well  known  to 
the  British  Government  at  the  time  the  ports 
the  British  still  held  were  handed  back  to 
Ireland  In  1938.  The  New  York  Times  on 
Novembor  10,  1940,  dwelt  on  this  fact  In 
the  folia  wing  words: 

"It  is  recalled  •  •  •  that  former  Prims 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain's  administra- 
tion at  London  handed  back  the  ports  to 
Ireland  under  the  Agreement  of  April  1938. 
well  awiire  of  what  the  Irish  Government's 
attitude  would  be  in  the  event  of  war.  Mr. 
Churcht  1,  who  strongly  opposed  the  Agree- 
ment. t(  id  the  House  of  Commons  then  that 
Ireland  Rould  be  neutral  In  a  war.  but  the 
Commoiis  ratified  the  Agreement  as  also  did 
the  Irist  people  in  a  subsequent  general  elec- 
tion." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Irish  policy  of 
neutral*  y  should  have  been  no  cause  for  sur- 
prise in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  several  Brit- 
ish newi  papers  after  the  war  started  found  it 
a  matte  for  congratulation  that  Ireland  was 
for  the  first  time  neutral  when  Britain  was 
engaged  in  a  major  conflict. 

The  II  ish  Government  has  found  out.  if  it 
did  not  know  before,  that  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  notion  to  declare  Its  neutrality.  She 
must  take  steps  to  ensure  that  neutrality 
will  be  safeguarded.  The  Government  has 
taken  all  steps  necessary  to  set  up  and  oper- 
ate machinery  to  that  end.  The  seacoasts 
which  are  Ireland's  frontiers  are  watched  and 
guarded  by  special  organizations  trained  for 
the  pur]  icse.  The  small  Navy  augmented  by 
convertil  trawlers  patrols  the  waters  night 
and  (X&H.  thus  guarding  against  a  surprise 
attack  f^om  the  sea. 
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The  Government  called  for  volunteers  to 
Join  the  Army  and  CivU  Deiense  Forces,  and 
no  fewer  than  260.CO0  men  joined  up.  A 
similar  force  In  America  on  the  basis  of  papu- 
lation would  be  over  11.000  000.  This  shows 
no  half-hearted  determination  on  the  part 
of  Irishmen  td  defend  the.r  new-found  liber- 
ties. The  comp  ,s  tlon  cf  these  defense  forces 
gives  an  Idea  of  the  unique  unity  which  the 
policy  cf  neutrality  has  achieved.  Less  than 
20  years  ago  the  disastrous  civil  war  smashed 
the  unity  of  the  Irish  nation,  bitterly  divided 
homes  and  families  and  set  brother  fighting 
against  brother  and  father  against  son.  To- 
day the  soldiers  who  fought  on  either  side  are 
marching  shoulder  to  shoulder,  comrades 
again  in  the  cause  of  Irish  independence. 

In  Ireland  no  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of 
the  Iri.'ih  authorities  in  their  desire  to  main- 
tain strict  neutrality  or  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  meastirfs  taken  Indeed,  the  only 
criticism  in  Ireland  is  that  thet^e  measures 
have  been  too  strict.  Tlius.  the  less  than  1 
percent  who  do  not  favor  neutrality  are  loud 
in  their  protests  against  a  censorship  which 
will  not  allow  them  publicly  to  debate  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  groups  of  belliger- 
ents But  the  Government  has  set  its  face 
against  a  controversy  which  at  lus  best  would 
bi  futile  and  at  its  worst  might  lead  to 
blows,  to  strife,  perhaps  to  a  sliattering  of 
the  priceless  unity  we  have  striven  so  hard 
to  attain. 

But  outside  of  Ireland,  constant  attacks 
have  been  made  on  Ireland's  sincerity  in  the 
matter.  Uninformed  and  prejudiced  writers 
in  England  and  America  have  produced  crops 
of  sensational  stories  from  time  to  time  to 
the  effect  that  Ireland  was  a  hotbed  of  Nazi 
intrigue,  that  :  he  was  overrun  by  bpies,  that 
she  was  supplying  German  submarines,  and 
that  the  German  Legation  had  Increased  its 
staff  a  hundredfold. 

These  stories  have  been  proved  time  and 
time  aealn  to  be  false.  The  Dublin  corre- 
spordent  of  the  London  Times  described  as 
"wild"  the  reports  about  the  enormous  size 
of  the  German  Legation  staff  and  the 
activities  of  the  Imaginary  "filth  column- 
ists." The  Du  3lln  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  found  that  the  German  Legation 
consisted  of  a  mlnl.^ter,  a  .secretary,  a  press 
attach^,  2  cltrks,  and  a  maid,  while  the 
British  diplomatic  representation  had  a  staff 
of  25  persons  Tlie  Irish  Times,  which  has 
never  been  aicused  cf  bein?  anll-British. 
characterized  the  German  submarine  stones 
as  "so  much  mocnshine."  This  was  In  an 
editorial  which  continued  by  stating  that 
the  people  did  not  want  to  be  embroiled  In 
the  European  war  at^.d  were  di-^inclmed  to 
run  any  risk  -.het  might  embroil  them  ar.d 
that  the  Iccal  security  forces  were  "conre- 
crated  to  one  cause  and  one  cause  only,  the 
defense  of  Irifh  neutrality"  In  the  British 
House  of  Lcrr  s,  referrine  to  the  submarine 
stories.  Lord  Etrabolgi  attacked  the  Govern- 
ment for  allc^?lng  these  "imaginings '  to  go 
unccntradlctetl. 

Notwithstanding  all  th{=,  the  submarine 
myth  comes  tip  in  a  new  form  today.  The 
Times  Un'on  (Rochester.  N  Y  )  printed  on 
September  17  a  story,  syndicated  by  the 
N.  E.  A.  and  written  by  an  American  corre- 
spondent visitlrg  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that 
secret  radio  messages  are  sent  da.ly  to  Berlin 
by  special  Nazi  agents  who  are  put  a-hore 
during  the  right  from  German  submarines 
and  housed  ty  pro-Nazi  friends  during  the 
day.  This  Arierlcan  ccrrcFpondent,  after  a 
few  days  In  Ireland,  wps  able  net  only  tc  d'.- 
vulge  these  happenings  but  he  also  fotird  cut 
where  the  radio  messages  were  dispatched 
from— "the  low  hills  around  Dublin."  A 
n'cmer.fs  thcjjht  mi"ht  have  tcld  this  gen- 
tleman that,  f  such  activity  wa?  carried  on. 
it  could  only  be  by  the  connivance  of  the 
very  excellent  Irish  police  force  and  of  the 
Irish  Government,  and  that  It  could  not 
continue  without  the  knorvled^e  of  the  Brit- 
ish who.  apait  from  their  official  diplomatic 
mission,  nat  irelly  have  their  undercover 
agents  Ui  Ire. and. 


The  question  of  the  Irish  ports  has  arisen 
from  time  to  time  in  the  American  press 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  for  more 
than  a  year  after  the  war  started  there  was 
not  a  word  about  these  ports,  and  then, 
following  a  speech  by  Mr  Churchill  in  which 
he  deplored  the  loss  of  these  ports,  there 
began  a  campaign  in  sections  of  the  British 
and  Americ.in  press  calculated  to  force  the 
Irish  Government  lo  make  these  ports  avail- 
able for  Britain.  The  outcry  was  based  not 
at  all  on  Irish  Interests  but  on  those  of 
Britain,  or  If  Irish  interests  were  considered, 
they  were  s^^-ondary  by  a  luug  way  The 
Irish  reply  was  that  if  their  ports  were  ceded 
or  loaned  to  a  belligerent  Ireland  would  have 
abandoned  her  neutrality,  would  have  shat- 
tered her  own  unity,  and  would  have  Invited 
the  destruction  of  her  undefended  cities  and 
towns. 

In  a  democratic  country— and  the  Irish 
Constitution  is  perhaps  the  most  democratic 
In  the  world — It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  its  people 
Today  no  government  would  last  overnight 
In  Ireland  which  would  depart  from  the  pol- 
icy of  neutrality.  If  that  neutrality  were 
shattered  from  within  It  would  lead  to  In- 
ternal strife  and  disunion:  if  it  Is  challenced 
from  without  the  challenge  will  be  met  by 
a  united  people  all  fiphting  side  by  side  in 
a  gocd  cause 

The  value  of  these  ports  is  grossly  exag- 
gerated They  are  not  bases  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  At  best  they  arc  anchor- 
ages, and  to  fortify  them  would  take  time 
during  which  the  other  party  to  the  dispute 
would  not  be  idle  Tlie  occupation  of  the 
French  ccast  by  the  Germans  makes  the 
southern  route  for  ships  impossible,  and  all 
sea  traffic  now  gees  by  the  northerly  route 
past  the  Northern  Ireland  and  Scottish  coasts. 
The  British  have  in  these  waters  all  the  land 
bases  they  need.  The  Irish  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  it  Is  not  the  ba.ses  that  are 
wanted  so  much  as  Irish  participation  In  tl:e 
war  because  of  the  psychological  and  moral 
effect  such  participation  would  have. 

I  may  say  that  the  Irish  are  clearly  skcp- 
tlciil  about  the  ideals  this  war  is  being  fought 
for.  They  have  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
last  war  when  the  promise  was  self-deter- 
mination for  .'mail  nations  and  the  per- 
formance after  the  war  had  been  won  was  3 
years  of  a  brutal  attempt  to  subjucate  the 
Irish,  ending  with  the  partition  of  Ireland. 
The  Irish  say.  too,  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
defeat  any  European  power  In  order  to  right 
the  wrong  done  by  partition  and  they  a^k 
why  that  wrong  is  not  righted. 

If  Irelrnd  is  drawn  into  this  war.  It  will  be 
because  she  is  attacked  from  outside  and  If 
that  attack  ccme«  from  any  quarter  whatso- 
ever, the  Irish  will  resist  It  to  a  man.  They 
may  po  down  In  the  fi::ht  and  meet  disaster 
but  that  will  not  be  the  end.  Ireland  has 
survived  many  disasters  and  the  Irish  have 
great  faith. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JA>  ES  :>i.  y.LAD 

OF  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UTflTED  STATES 


Friday.  November  7  <leg  slativc  day  of 
Monday.  October  27).  1S41 


PASTORAL  BY  ARCHBISHOP  McNICHOLAS 


Mi  MEAD.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 


[   Appendix   of  the  Reocrd  a   pr.storal  by 
!   Archbishop    McNich.clas.    o(    Cincinnati. 

which  is  a  very  interesting  and  informa- 
I  live  statement  on  the  subject  of  com- 
!  munism  and  nazi-ism  bs  they  pertain  to 
1   the  present  world  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ntvi    r 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  11  k  oi  v. 
'   as  follows: 

I    [From  the  Denver  CathoHc  Recisttr.  LXnvtr, 
I  Colo,   November  %    1941  | 

Recalling  Pius  XIs  Encyclstals  Apchbishop. 
I       McNicHOL>s  Sats:    "DirrtiuiNOE  Between 

Strickem  People  and  GoptESs  States  Must 

Be  Remembered  ' 

CiNiiNNATi — The  late  HOly  Father,  Pope 
j  Plus  XI.  d  d  not  give  a  "moral  direction  to 
j  governments  regarding  aid  or  refusal  of  aid 
I  to  RussiS  m  case  of  a  war  of  d^len  e  "  de- 
^  Glares  the  Most  Reverend  John  T  McNicholas, 
archbis^hop  oi  Cincinnati,  m  a  pastoral  letter 
i  just  issued  to  the  people  ot  his  archdiocese. 
Basing  his  pastoral  on  a  reexamination  of 
the  ei)och-making.  encycUtals  of  the  late 
Pontiff  on  nazi-!sm  and  atheisuc  c*  mmu- 
nism.  issued  within  5  &a\%  of  each  other, 
the  Cincitinati  archbishop  jjoints  oul  that 
the  Holy  Father  made  a  olear  and  careiul 
distinction  between  these  totalitarian  s>s- 
tems  of  government  and  the  people  of  the 
respective  c\juntrie:o 

"However  iirongly  we  cofcidemn  toMeiltm 
and  alt  the  satanlc  crimiee  that  cnn  be 
charged  to  It."  avers  the  {delate,  "we  must 
not  •  •  •  say  that  the  great  and  coura- 
geous Pope  was  laying  down  n  course  of  action 
governing  our  country  and  all  ether  coun- 
tries regarding  every  future  circumstance 
whe.tso<ver.  especially  In  a  war  of  defense 
Such  an  Interpretation  seeUis  to  us  extreme 
and  indeed,  unfair  to  the  meniorv  of  the 
glorious  Pontiff  Pcpe  Plui  XI  wl^hed  only 
to  condemn  athelsic  ccmhiunlhm  and  Us 
tactics  and  d.d  so  in  langiiage  that  no  one 
can  fall  to  understand  " 

(The    complete    text    of    Archbishop    M  - 
Nicholas"  ptstcral  follows:)  I 
To  tlie  Priests  ar.d  Laity  o/  the  Archdiocese: 

We  recently  addressed  th^  members  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  rally.  We  now  deem  It  ot:r  duty  to 
speck  to  all  the  faithful  of  our  jurl.'dictlon 

In  these  crucial  days,  when  the  passicns. 
the  prcjud.ces,  and  eniotljons  of  m^n  are 
aroused  there  shculd  net  be  a  lack  cf  na- 
ticnal  unity  among  Infcrr^ed  Cothr]  cs  on 
princ'p'es.  But  we  may  exjject  the  best  citi- 
zens, even  members  cf  the  same  family,  to 
be  divided  in   their  oplnicne. 

We  a:?ain  plead  with  all  ib  our  archdiocese 
to  rcrpect  the  opinions  of  «thers-and  not  to 
suspect'the  motives  of  sincere  persons  who 
differ  with  Item.  The  charity  which  we  pro- 
fess shou'd  make  us  refraai  from  all  n;  me 
call'ng  We  owe  it  to  our  holy  religion,  as 
CahohCE.  to  set  a  gocd  exaitiple  to  our  fellow 
civlzens. 

We  earnestly  urge  all  to  pf-ay  daily  with  our 
Holy  Father  that  the  temne^  of  the  war  may 
be  so3n  spent.  Pope  Piufl  XII  has  shown 
himself  to  be  the  lovlnc  ccnt^non  father  of  all 
tiie  nations.  H*s  Holiness  Is  truh  toe  vicar 
cf  the  Man  of  Sorrows  because  his  children 
cf  the  same  household  of  the  faith  are  set 
one  aejiinst  another,  not  cnfly  on  the  field  of 
battle  but  in  the  total  warfare  cf  nations 
But  the  Holy  Father,  with  l|ls  stronit  faith  In 
the  Divine  Piovldence  thatj  rules  the  world, 
even  thcui'h  It  perm  If?  ttte  evil  of  war  to 
chasti'.e  nations,  tells  us  hjlmsolf  that  he  is 
iccklnp  to  "tomcrrtjw.  whet  the  ruin  cf  ihls 
world  hurr.cane  is  cleared  v»hen  the  outset  cf 
that  reconstruction  of  a  tew  scclal  order, 
which  Is  a  desire  worthy  cf 'Cod  and  cf  man, 
will  Infuse  new  crura^e  arid  a  new  wave  of 
profusion  and  growth  In  tha  garden  of  human 
culture  " 

total  loss  or  rrtEDf^M  evidcnt 

Our  country  is  rightly  co>iccrned  rot  only 
about  the  total  war  of  naticins  but  also  about 
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r;."  t  t.il  loss  cI  freed  m  under  two  sy-um^ 
t;.'-  s'-ek  wcrld  donsir.Rnce — r.p.?:l-lsm  and 
sovieU  m  Ve  are  hornflcd  at  the  religious 
pers'tiit.on  and  at  the  brutal  murder  of  un- 
numtered  prrsoi.s  because  they  would  not 
give  up  their  personal,  their  family,  and 
Ihelr  religious  freedom.  The  disease  that 
Will  ypread  frcm  war  z^^nis  and  frorrt  the 
rtarvin;:  pe  p'.os  of  occupied  countries  will 
become  In  all  prcbTblllty  a  world  epidemic, 
takir.g  a  i?redter  toll  of  lives  than  the  war 
Itself  This  cons.deratlon  naturally  rUts 
us  crave  concern  Let  us  be  cor.stant  in 
our  prayers  that  these  day.^  of  darknofS,  wh?n 
the  powers  cf  evil  .■^eem  to  be  triumphant, 
will  be  .shortened  We  a.«-k  for  d?illy  prayrrs 
In  our  homes,  in  our  churches,  and  at  the 
altars  of  the  archdiocese  that  God  may  have 
me'cy  on  the  warring  nations  fnd  may  re- 
stT'"  pt^ace  to  a  repei;ta:.t  world 

\v  niu'^t  pi  ad  dally  that  our  Divine 
s  ..  i-  \'-\\\  deliver  the  cllo.'^en  pecple  of 
tl.f  o;  i  I  I  A  from  the  unjust  oppression  which 
tlifv  i.'>'.v  surT.T  and  will  free  them  from  the 
dewrraciatlon  of  sl.ivorv  to  which  their  per.se- 
C'i"    :  -•  .;:■'  ,i--.  ::.::..:  tliern 

VV<'  <i--'  :'.i  .'  .  u:  tUr;.  a'  t!i>  tiri'.r.  in  order 
to  euicle  the  faithful,  to  Hiterpret  with  the 
IlmitaM.iii.s  wh:rh  cur  cfn -e  [il.irt  s  upcui  us. 
t\:<-  • :  '•  w  :". ;  t  Pp..'  Pu-  XI  rojirciin^ 
r.-\7 ■.-■.']•.:  .i:.  1  r!"  i'ir:r.:M\  p'">p;--.  .":i!  sec- 
(i:k;'v  '!.!'  w  :■'.<  'i  tM-  '^anv  H  ly  F.:ther 
rfk;,ir.i:  •■::   -    ■.-»■' .m>-i   .<:.il    tm-    R'l-sian    p<'ople. 

\V'  -I'f.ik  :.;;,•  .1^  .1  C'..!i.'i'.  c  b.^hi^p  and  v.'^ 
wi   li  ::.   r.o  way  to  oiitcr  tti"  .ir^'M.i  <•{  p'litlcs. 
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P:vi-  XI    i:;  111-  If'er 
Mar.'.-.    14     1  :•  ^7    r'.c.i;  \\  and   c 
c'.w.^fd    t  .    t;;i'    '.v:i  nf    %>.. 'tM 
at>.  r..itions  (.  1    :..i-;-i-ti;     Ti; 
tlie   :  I'.lure   t  ■   k^vp   .i>;rf»'n'.i  i-,".3. 
tion     f  i!.e  H  '.,;-i    tlif  n^urpa!;  ^r. 
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ers  ' 
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o«y. 

ohi  - 
UlVi-; 
hiir. 
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o'i.-;y  (P-- 
.rr.  r-    ,i:..l 

IP  i\'.:w  i- 
:  t!..  p.r.v- 
p.ir- 


ii!   r:.\: 

\Vf  nui- 
Hnly    IvttheT 
twcen  n.u';- 
d:d  r.    :  r    :■.( 
Neithi-r  nv.i- 
He   c  .:.de;r.: 


IM.V    £:t.TV.EtN    N.\/I-I.SM.   lEwP.E 

rcTr'niiMT  htnv.-ner  t'n.it  t'r.t-  late 
f"r  !n..(ii.'  a  c'.ear  ri.>-' .:■■.;■: ;  r.  bp- 
-  ■^:r.  .ir.tl  G-:m';:v  P  pe  P.u-  XI 
■.cl-':nii.   ':.:•   w  h   '.p  Gornv.'n  pe'.plo. 

;i    WVA 


ovis   .-taiul- 


.•-.p 


M?:'.s  and   dau.-! 
cl    \:\-    chi;rc;i 


i  11,  ti) 
M  t'Tu.;:..  -:- 
iriiu'ipi:  -  of 
.  f  the  Gcl- 
V    ri;a:;   ,i<   a 


:    •."  G.  (i    t  1   r.'.: 

t,  p  f.l:^.::c  u..  ;•  >  f  Cliris;. 

tb.p   h-"r,f.('.   '  f   iS'.p   f.::,;i; 

•' ;  vp  ir,  if,;.'.'  V     t  !ip  rpjpi."  ;. ,; 

.KW  \<-:~    :. 

pp  P.U-;  XI.  \>.;';i  al'.  tlip  force  of  his 
«tr.>nr  cI.at  'Ct  r.  rp'.-.i'.pcl  :;  I'.'i-i.siii  t  ■  '"re 
world  f  r  '.v!i.i*  '.t  !ru:y  i-  -  a  i;  xilp.-^.s  'y;.i;.t 
ari'Vi-^pd.  ^a!.. '.'.V  u:.*rii-f\v.>r'! 'v>  .  dp.'^'roynii; 
rti'h'p^rly  ar.ct  \v;'li  in';;  cicriHi.s  brutality. 
In  *!>•  '.V  r!"i^  f  tl>'  P'!>e,  ■  tlv  ir.arhniations 
[i-.f  !.a.';-;^r.'.  f r^  ir.  thp  htv. :;:;::-.>;  had,  n9 
other  a;:r.  th.i:;  a  var  cf  p.vrrm.r.a:  ion"  |cf 
the  I  h'.i'c!-. 


r..  r.t'.pninpci  tlit'  .system. 
.,'.;r.  I  c.t'ly  r..':',i-'.-ri,  ar.d 
b.p  t  IN  u-  .i  ni  IP  bif.r  -iirT'-r-.n.K  ;:.  our 
p.i.-t,  r.i :  r.irp  w  •  !i.u'  ■  !'.■'.  t!"..'.r.  ti:  i.p.ir  that 
mai'.y  Ua\<'  Tr.P  Vs.iy  if  truth'"  I:i  his 
conso-atirn  ,i;'..l  ;  r..;p  ;:-.  '!.p  G  r:ri.i'.i  pe.ple, 
he  applied  t.;  liini-'p::'  t!:p  w.  rci>  .  :  St  John 
the  Ev.i:'g;e!>t:  "I  h.r,.'  :..  L;:'v:.:.'r  Joy  than 
to  l-.-ar  tl^at  niv  c.-..'.ir- n  aV  ■  \\.\'.l<:v.^  :;■.  the 
tr'.r;;"  E:-.v.~;  :-.;r.i;  tlip  '..■:-\-  if  Gprm.iny 
w  b--  \v  r  ^:p.'.!:,i-t  t  tlis^  ttivirp  tp.ichings  of 
Cb.r;.-'  ,■>:-.;  i;;;-\verv.:;  ^  :n  tb.p:r  (it  vnion  to 
H:.-  civ.ircb.     tr.e   I.it<^   Pi  rip  .-..u;:    "B«''    re  our 


c  tI:l•U-^  'l^rrr^  rf  r,o-!:fi:l 
■  pr--  f:r  \v:v  ni  the  'urf-.r.:.^ 
.V,  Ciprni  i:;y  ny.d  r!..'—  ov.  ii 
.-^'.irT;-;:  c  !■-.'.-  :::  r. '  w.iv  ci;rn;:u-!.'".t  '!.p  r  de- 
V  •;  r.  t  -  the  cai'.<  ■  r:  G  \\  tb.; '.r  tpiic^er  I.-e 
f  T  •''•■  F\»thpr  vi  Cb.r:< ■pb.ri-:':-!,  t!-.p:r  obed;- 
e:.c'  'o  •  h-  ;:-  b;  b.  p>  abd  pr;p-:?,  thpir  ciiper- 
fiil  r-'.u;,.u--  i-  nM-  \v.-..i:  n:av.  to  rcir.a::!  true 
;n  tb.  '  :i;tii:t  u  \\b..it  tb.py  ii.tvp  be:b.v--d  and 
h.ivp  r^CL.'.pJ  :r  ni  tb.p.r  li'ret.r.  b.t  r-  as  a 
.-.■;crpc!  ir.ht  r;-  >:  OP  Frcm  a  hear:  tr.,:t  i.s 
dep'v  tr..--.cd  v, \  s.b.d  ih.'ir.  all  our  p.ib.iibi: 
grep-.,:._;  '■ 


To  :bf  suffer. ;;4  ch.ldrcn  ci  the  Reich.  P^pe 
Pius  XI  a'id.-esscd  these  consoling  words: 
"Then — of  this  we  are  certain — will  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  who  fancy  that  her 
hour  has  come,  soo.i  recognize  that  they 
rejoiced  too  scon  and  were  too  quick  to  dig 
her  grave  T"nen  will  the  day  come  when,  in- 
stead of  the  too  hasty  songs  of  victory  raised 
by  the  enemies  of  Christ,  the  Te  Deum  cf 
liberation  can  rise  to  heaven  from  the  hearts 
and  lips  of  Chri'<t's  faithful:  a  Te  Dt-um  of 
thanks  to  the  Highest;  a  Te  Deum  of  joy 
that  the  German  people,  even  in  its  erring 
sons  of  today,  has  trcdO.cn  th^  way  of  re- 
liijious  hcmeccminc;.  that  they  once  more 
bend  the  knee  in  faith  purified  by  suffering 
before  the  King  of  time  and  eternity. 
•  •  •  We  have  no  mere  heartfelt  wish 
than  the  restoration  of  a  true  peace  between 
the  church  and  the  state  in  Germany." 

SOVIETISM 

From  both  priests  and  people  we  learn  of 
their  perplexity  reg.irdlna  the  Rus.sian  situa- 
tion. The  words  cf  cur  late  beloved  Holy 
Father  are  quoted  and  interpre'cd  in  a  sense 
that  would  dete*mine  the  course  of  action 
that  our  Catholic  people,  and  even  cur  Gov- 
ernment, m'.'ct  follow  if  they  are  to  be  a,uided 
by  moral  principles.  In  the  interest  of  souls, 
of  trutii.  and  of  the  unity  of  cur  people,  we 
wi-h  to  u'ive  an  objective  interpretation 
v.hich  we  bas?  en  a  study  of  the  document. 
Atheistic  Comn-'.i!;i<m.  and  of  the  mind  of 
the  lafp  Pen*  rf  It  Is  necp-^^arv  that  we 
aja::.  :e(  all  that  Pope  Piu.~  XI  K'pt  clearly 
l-n-i  IP  iK.s  mind  the  distincti'..::  between  the 
sv-'fin  cf  siivietism  and  the  Russian  p«op'e. 


■E    0' 'NTH  MNl..'^    ArUElSTir    C 


M.M'.  N  1-;M 


The  Holy  Father  condemned,  without  qual- 
ificaaon.  atheis'lc  ccmmunism  The  PontifT 
hrd  no  choice  of  any  other  course.  He  could 
never,  for  an  in.-tant,  admit  that  a  personal. 
cmnipctent  Gcd  did  net  exist.  His  crushing 
coiidemnation  of  athel.=m.  therefore,  lasts  un- 
til  the  end  of  tlm.e. 

Wp  a.-k  ^  ur  priests  and  pecple  to  examine 
tlio  tpxt  f  p.iiagraphs  57  and  58  of  our  late 
H  '.y  F.i.bprs  encyclical  on  Atheistic  Com- 
mur.irn  They  must  be  accurately  examined 
in  the  li-ht  cf  their  natural  context.  Para- 
graph 53  reads  as  fellows: 

■  ;;"'t  to  ;:.  venerable  brethren,  that  the 
faithful  do  net  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived. Communl.'^m  is  intrin.sically  wrong, 
and  no  one  who  would  save  Christian  civiliza- 
tion may  ccllabcrate  with  it  in  any  under- 
takii-.::  \vh  r-op\er  Tho.se  who  permit  thtm- 
sclve-  to  be  deceived  into  lending  their  aid 
toward  thp  triumph  cf  ccmmunism  In  their 
own  coun'ry.  will  be  the  first  to  fall  vie  1ms 
of  their  error  And  the  greater  the  antiquity 
and  grandeur  of  the  Christian  civilization  in 
the  regions  where  ccmmunism  successfully 
penetrates,  so  much  mere  dcvaf-tating  will  b3 
the  hatred  displayed  by  the  godless." 

COMMUNISM    IS   TRICKY 

Tb.p  meaning  of  this  paragraph  is  made 
citar  by  the  context  of  the  pontifical  docu- 
ment In  the  paragraph  immed.ately  preced- 
ing.    This  paragraph.  57.  rcadj  as  follows: 

"On  this  point  we  have  already  insisted  m 
our  allccuti-jii  cf  M.\y  12  ol  last  year,  but  w? 
believe  It  to  be  a  duty  of  special  urgency, 
venerable  brethren,  to  call  your  attention  to 
it  once  again  In  the  beginnin?  communism 
showed  lisel:  fjr  v.  b.at  it  was  in  all  its  per- 
versity: but  very  soon  it  realized  that  it  was 
thus  alienating  the  people.  It  has  there- 
fore changed  its  tactics,  and  strives  to  entice 
the  multitudes  by  trickery  cf  various  fcrm.-;. 
hiding  its  real  desicns  behind  ideas  that  in 
themselves  are  good  and  attractive.  Thus, 
aware  of  the  universal  desire  for  peace,  the 
leaders  cf  communism  pretend  to  be  the  most 
zealous  promoters  nnd  prop-.gandists  in  the 
m.ivcnipbt  f.  r  world  amity.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  they  stir  up  a  cia^s  warfare  which  causes 


rivers  of  blood  to  fioiv.  and.  realizing  thnt 
their  sysicm  offers  no  internal  guaranty  of 
peace,  thfy  have  recourse  to  unlimited  arma- 
ments. Under  various  names  which  do  not 
suggest  o -mmunism.  they  establish  organiza- 
tions an(.  periodicals  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  carryi:ig  their  ioeas  into  quarters  other- 
wise lna<  cessible.  They  try  perfidiously  to 
worm  th«ir  way  even  into  professedly  Catholic 
and  relig  ous  organizations.  Again,  without 
receding  m  inch  from  their  subversive  prin- 
ciples. tli?y  invite  Catholics  to  collaborate 
with  them  in  the  realm  of  so-called  humanl- 
tarlanisn  and  charity:  and  at  times  even 
make  proposals  that  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  th^  Christian  spirit  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  cl  lurch.  Elsewhere  they  carry  their 
hvpocri.";]  so  far  as  to  e'ncourage  the  belief 
that  ccnmunism.  in  countries  where  faith 
and  culture  are  more  strongly  entrenched, 
will  assu  -ne  another  and  much  milder  form. 
It  will  not  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
re!;-;ion.  It  will  respect  liberty  of  con- 
science There  are  some  even  who  refer  to 
certain  changes  recently  introduced  into 
Soviet  le  I'lslation  as  a  prnof  that  communism 
is  about  to  abandon  its  program  of  war 
Rga'nst  (Jod." 

In  the  light  of  the  context  it  is  clear  that 
the  Supi  em.e  PontifT  admonished  the  faith- 
ful that  in  their  localities  there  can  be  no 
conperat  on  with  Communists,  not  even  In 
affairs  tl  at  were  apparently  Initiated  to  pro- 
mote humanitarian  interests  or  to  advanca 
laudable  movements  which  are  "in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  Christian  spirit  and 
the  doclrine  cf  the  church."  because  the 
Commur  ists  would  take  advantage  of  this 
collabors  tion  to  mf.ke  known  their  Bolshe- 
vist procram  and  to  gain  a  victory  for  it. 

NO     dOLLABORATION     WFTH     COMMCNISM 

For  u-  the  obvious  meaning  of  these  two 
paragrap  "s  quoted  from  the  encyclical  Is  that 
the  Hoi  r  PontifT  charg?d  the  ordinarv  of 
this  arcidiocese.  as  he  charged  the  Ordi- 
naries o '  all  dioceses,  to  allow  within  the 
limits  o '  h  s  jurisdiction  no  collaboration 
whateve:  with  Communists  under  any  guise 
whatsoei  er.  even  in  humanitarian  or  praise- 
worthy iffalrs.  The  tact'cs  of  the  Commu- 
nists cannot  be  trusted  in  this  locality. 
They  cannot  be  trusted  in  anv  locality  in 
which  tiey  try  to  gain  a  foothold. 

However  strongly  we  condemn  sovletism 
and  all  the  Satanic  crimes  that  can  be 
charged  to  It.  we  must  not,  from  the  words 
of  Pop4  Piux  XI.  cited  above  in  para- 
grarjhs  )7  and  58,  say  that  the  great  and 
couriiget  us  Pope  was  laying  dcwn  a  ccursa 
of  acticn  governing  our  coitntry  a-d  all 
ether  c<iuntr;es  regarding  every  future  cir- 
cumstance whatsoever,  especially  in  a  war  of 
defense  Such  an  interpretation  seems  to 
us  extreme,  and.  Indeed,  unfair  to  the  mem- 
ory of  he  glorlcus  pontiflf.  Pcpe  Pius  XI 
wished  pnly  to  condemn  atheistic  commun- 
ism and  its  tactics  and  did  so  in  language 
that  n:  one  can  fail  to  understand.  He 
gave  directions  to  local  ordinaries  that  can- 
not b»  I  nisunderstood. 

We  must  not  forget  thet  the  suffering 
and  pe!  secuted  people  of  Russia,  deprived 
of  freed  -m  and  put  in  bondage,  have  still 
some  r'i  hts. 

HJ  S  ArFECTION  FOB  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE 

In  interpreting  the  words  of  Pope  P. us  XI. 
we  must  .  as  far  as  possible,  know  his  m.ind 
regardin?  the  Russian  people  and  his  affec- 
tion foi  th:m.  In  the  very  document  in 
which  thiC  Holy  Father  condemns  athelstio 
commu:  ism  he  expresses  his  paternal  and 
compass  onnte  benevolence  for  the  Russian 
pecple.  In  paragraph  24  v.e  find  these  words 
cf  the  !  ijvereign  Pontiff:  "In  making  these 
observations  it  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to 
condemn  en  masse  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  them  we  cherish  the  warmest 
paterna    affection.    We  are  well  aware  that 
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not  a  few  of  them  groan  beneath  the  yoke 
imposed  on  them  by  men  who  in  very  large 
part  are  strangers  to  the  real  interest*  of  the 
country.  We  recognize  that  many  others 
were  deceived  by  fallacious  hojxis.  We  blame 
only  the  system,  with  its  authors  and  abettors 
who  considered  Russia  the  best -pre  pa  red 
field  for  experimenting  with  a  plan  elabo- 
rated decades  ago,  and  who  from  there  con- 
tinue to  spread  it  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other  " 

In  1924  Pope  Flus  XI  sent  a  relief  mission 
into  the  Soviet  Union  to  aid  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, even  though  In  that  very  year  he  con- 
demned atheist!':  communism  In  a  special 
allocution.  We  aave  here,  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Holy  Father  tu  relieve  the  Russian  people, 
another  evidencp  of  bis  universal  chanty. 
We  have  also  a  clear  evidence  of  the  exerciEC 
ol  his  duty  as  the  universal  teacher  of  faith 
and  morals  in  hl>  condemnation  of  the  hide- 
ous blight  of  atheistic  communism. 

On  June  30.  :930,  Pope  Pius  XI  ordered 
that  the  prayers  said  after  every  low  ma  s 
should  be  offered  up  that  religious  tran- 
quillity and  the  liberty  of  professing  their 
faith  might  be  restored  to  the  afflicted  people 
:  cf  Russia  Tlie  Holy  Father  directed  bishops 
and  priests  to  remind  the  faithful  frequently 
of  the  intention  for  which  these  prayers  are 
offered  by  the  Universal  Church.  We  con- 
tinue day  by  dav  to  say  these  prayers  after 
lew  mass  for  the  Russian  people.  This  char- 
ity of  Pope  Plus  XI  is  surely  an  evidence  of 
his  "warmest  paternal  affection." 

TWO   ENCTCI-ICAL5    ISSUED    IN    5    DAYS 

If  we  keep  In  mind  the  clear  distinction 
Of  Pope  Plus  XI  made  between  the  system 
of  atheistic  ccinmuni.sm.  wh.ch  he  con- 
demned, and  the  Russian  people,  whom  he 
lo\€d.  we  shall  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  cf 
much  perplexity  regarding  the  Russian  ques- 
tion The  saintly  pope  made  the  same 
distinction  betwt-en  the  system  of  nazi-lsm 
and  the  German  people  His  Holiness  Issued 
his  two  epochal  encyclicals  on  nazi-lsm  and 
atheistic  ccmmunism  within  5  days.  The 
universal  charity  binding  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  more  than  any  other  person  on  earth 
made  Pope  Plus  XI  love  the  German  and 
Russian  peoples,  however  much  His  Holiness 
condemned  their  systems  of  government.  He 
loved  all  peoples  and  races  and  individuals 
because  cf  the  value  of  their  immortal  souls 
and  the  hr  pe  of  -heir  eternal  salvation. 

In  attempting  to  clarify  the  words  of  Pope 
Pius  XI  regarding  paragraph  58  of  Atheistic 
Ccmmunism.  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  the 
domain  of  politics  But  we  do  say  most  posi- 
tively, after  stuiying  the  words  and  the 
mind  of  Pope  Pius  XI.  that  this  paragraph 
was  not  given  as  a  moral  direction  to  govern- 
ments regarding  aid  or  refusal  of  aid  to 
Russia  in  case  cf  a  war  of  defense.  The  .same 
must  be  said  regarding  dlp'cmatic  relations 
with  Russia. 

RENEWS   PLEA  FOR  PRATERS 

On  March  25.  1938.  in  a  pastoral  letter  on 
"Communistic  Mentality,  '  we  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation,  which  we  renew: 

"We  ask  all  parish  priests  to  urge  their 
people  to  say  the  prayer  of  the  Angelus'  daily 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  be  accepted;  that  the  Lord  Christ 
be  acknowledged  as  the  divine  saviour  of  the 
world;  that  the  strength  of  athclsiic  com- 
munism, which  enslaves  man.  may  be  broken; 
that  the  communists  may  be  converted:  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  God.  in  which  man  is 
ennobled,  may  bo  extended  ' 

We  ask  that  all  continue  to  pray  earnestly 
that  Gcd  may  guide  the  officials  of  our  coun- 
try so  that  they  may  do  what  is  best  for  our 
citizens  and  for  the  peace  and  restoration  of 
a  shattered  and  war-mad  world. 
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Mi.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  mj  di<^tin- 
guished  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  B.ankhe.vdI  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  Senate  floor,  and  at 
his  request  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ot  the 
Record  an  addre.s-s  delivered  by  I.  W. 
DuBgan.  director,  southern  division.  Agri- 
cultural Adju.stment  Administration,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alabama 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Montgomery. 
Ala..  Tuesday,  Oclcber  28.   1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pitted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  always  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
meeting  with  members  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  You  can  be  counted  on 
to  bring  to  any  discussion  of  agriculture  a 
clearness  of  insight  and  a  breadth  of  toler- 
ance and  understanding. 

This  morning. we  may  need  to  draw  pretty 
heavily  on  what  clear  insight  we  have  and 
to  be  rather  generous  with  uur  toleiance  and 
sympathy.  I  propose  to  do  some  thinking 
out  loud  today  on  the  general  themes  of 
parity,  inflation,  and  price  controls,  insofar 
as  the-^e  topics  relate  to  the  farmer  and  hfs 
problems.  I  shall  have  mostly  in  mind  the 
farmer  of  tlie  southern  region  because,  after 
all.  he  is  my  boss.  His  Interest  and  his 
welfare  are  my  chief  official  concern. 

I  am  proud  of  the  southern  farmer  s  splen- 
did response  to  the  Nation's  call  for  larger 
food  and  feed  crcps. 

Production  goals  have  been  set  up  in  all 
our  States.  I  can  speak  for  the  southern 
farmer  right  now. 

These  goals  will  be  met. 

The  more  I  talk  to  farmers,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  all-out  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  freedom.  They  are  not  flmchmg 
at  any  cost.  They  are  not  holding  back 
from  any  sacrifice  They  know  too  well  the 
cost  and  they  know  *too  well  the  sacrifices 
they  will  have  to  endure  if  America  falls 
victim  to  Hitler's  war  machine 

The  cost  of  making  secure  our  defense  is 
Rs  nothing  compared  to  the  cost  of  slavery 
under  Nazi  rule.  Norway.  Denmark.  Holland. 
Belgium.  France.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Jugoslavia.  Greece,  Rumania — yes:  Italy, 
too — and  now  the  heart  of  European  Russia — 
all  slaves. 

We  must  not  count  the  cost  to  keep  free 
of  those  shackles.  The  American  farmer 
knows  well  the  Issue.  He  has  enlisted  for  the 
duration  of  the  crisis. 

As  the  crisis  deepens  here  at  home,  cer- 
tain problems  of  defense — certain  problems 
of  production  on  farm*  and  in  factories — 
can  never  be  achieved  as  long  as  agriculture 
Is  represented  as  seeking  Its  own  ends  and 
its   own   private    advantage    in    an   hour   of 


a    remnrkable 

rity    and    the 

and   perma- 


national    jx-ril       That,    to    put    it 
what  Is  implied  in  these  attacks 

The  danger  to  the  farmer  liiis  In  the  dam- 
age his  good  name  may  suter  In  pvibllc 
esteem  if  the  attacks  go  unanswered  Up  to 
now.  the  farmer  ha.-  l>e<'n  able  to  rely  upon 
public  opiiiion  for  the  hearty  «upport  of  the 
farm  proirram  The  farmer  Will  need  the 
same  support  after  the  war  when  we  start 
crawling  lUt  of  the  frightful  wreckage  the 
enemies  of  freedom  are  niakini|  of  the  world 
today.  Fur  thl.s  reason,  then,  jt  Is  necesjnry 
that  the  spokesmen  for  agticulturc — you 
here  In  meetings  like  this,  oilers  In  legi.^la- 
tive  halls,  editorial  offices,  ant^  brigade  ast  lug 
stations— dispel  the  fog  andl  smoke  that 
threaten  to  becloud  the  public?  mlr.d  on  the 
quc.-^tion  of  farm  prices  and  liflatian 

Let  us  a£k.  first  of  all.  just  what  there  Is 
In  the  fBim-prlce  situation  tl^at  Is  causing 
the  outcry.  Cotton  Is  nciw  stlllng  around  16 
to  17  cent*  a  pound.  After  Jeais  of  bitter 
poverty  the  cotton  farmer  is  gftting  a  parity 
price  for  his  crop.  Last  year  fce  was  getting 
10  cent.-5.  His  yearly  average  fbr  the  past  10 
years  was  about  Q',  ct-nts  Ohly  for  2  years 
out  of  this  period  did  he  get  |is  much  as  12 
cents  for  his  cotton 

The   same    pt-rlod    witne66»-d  I 
recovery    of    indu-^trlal    prosp^ 
greatest  pains,   both   temporar 
nent.  In  the  long  history  of  Ubor's  struggle 
lor  decent  wage.«  and  hours       | 

Certainly,  the  attainment  of  a  parity  price 
for  cotton  l.s  not  enough  to  setid  us  off  into 
one  of  those  vicious  splraLs  ofj  inflation 

But  lo».k  at  the  price  of  Irxid.  we  are 
told— there  Is  where  the  trouljle  lies. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  the  prlrj  of  ford.  The 
general  level  of  the!-e  prices  hfcs  risen  obciut 
10  percent  In  the  last  6  months  But  dun't 
forget  that  many  fo<xl  price.'-  sljarted  up  from 
an  abnormally  low  level.  Last  July,  for  In- 
stance, retail  food  prices  avefa-'od  only  81 
percent  of  similar  prices  in  1929  For  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  tofid  prices  were' 
only  79  percent  of  the  1929  bafce.  while  non- 
food Items  were  87  percent  of  this  base 
Food  Is  still  cheap  In  comparison  with  other 
things  that  the  consumer  buyi. 

And  here  are  some  more  fa^ts  to  consider 
in  the  matter  of  food  costs  dty  consumers, 
especially  factory  workers.  4re  getting  a 
much  better  break  in  this  regard  than  they 
were  getting  In  1929  At  current  prices  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  yeaff.  the  annual 
food  budget  cost  f.327  In  1929  the  same  fo<xl 
erst  8415.  In  1929  after  paying  hi*  food  bill, 
the  factory  worker  had  $887  to  sp<nd  for 
other  thlres  For  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
after  paying  his  food  bill,  he  [had  $1,045  to 
spend  for  other  things. 

Ab  the  food-price  situation  Actually  stand."? 
today,  we  are  not  confronted  ^'Ith  Inflation 
Perhaps  we  may  be  tomorrow  <>r  next  month 
or  next  spring.  I  am  conccrined  Just  now 
with  the  fact.«  I  have  cited  They  do  not 
Jtjetify  anv  charge  that  the  farmer  Is  goug- 
ing the  public  when  he  takes  his  produce  to 
market 

I  said  earlier  that  the  cotton;  farmer  is  get- 
ting something  approaching  (i  parity  price 
for  his  1941  crop  But  parity  J)rlce  does  not 
mean  parity  income.  Let  us  get  right  down 
to  dollars  and  cents  on  this  parity  isfue  as 
it  applies  to  cotton  today  At  present  cot- 
ton is  selling  for  about  J85  a  hele.  The  1941 
crop  will  run  around  1!  000.000  bales  Let  us 
suppose  that  $85  a  bale  remains  the  average 
return  throughout  the  season.  What,  then 
will  the  cotton  farmers  get  ^r  their  1941 
crop'  Something  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$&35.0O0.O0O. 

That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money.  And  It 
Is,  when  we  remember  the  $424  000,000  tie 
cotton  farmers  got  back  In  the  bleak  v>  ■■: 
1932- 
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But  thincys  have  changed  since  thtn  Our 
peacetime  recovery  effort  ^ns  been  merRod 
Into  a  gigantic  flXty-  to  sl.xty-bUllon-doUar- 
deleiise  proj^rum  "  EUiiiiK^s  as  u;^vial"  ii  put- 
ting It  mildly  when  we  read  of  n~.any  corpo- 
ration earnings  topping  the  golden  days  of 
1929  The  full-  dlnn.  r  pail  of  the  worklng- 
mnn  Is  full  to  overflowing — overflowing  by 
about  5  percent  over  his  earnings  during 
those  same  golden  days. 

You  would  think,  from  some  of  the  re- 
rtvarks  you  hear  on  the  city  sirceta.  that  the 
cotton  farmers,  too.  arc  reveling  in  the  re- 
turn of  those  days.  Those  days.  1  must  say. 
In  the  light  of  the  facts,  have  not  returned 
for  the  cotton  farmer.  If  you  want  to  re- 
store him  to  his  good  estate  of  1929.  then 
you  must  hustle  him  up  81200.000  000  tor 
his  1941  crop,  for  that  b*  what  he  got  in  1929. 
Of  ourse.  that  wnuld  mean  payint;  him  $113 
.1  i  ...i-  Instead  of  the  185  he  is  n(V.v  ^etimt;  I 
do  not  hear  any  i  :  ;)' .-  iN  ir  n;  ir.dustry  and 
lab<-,r  for  liftint;  li.t  ii.C'ir.e  (£  rottnn  pro- 
O;'  ■  rs  to  parity. 

I  do  hear  of  a  propo>al  to  pr.mt  the  cotton 
f.i.:n.r  a  celling  of  not  less  than  110  percent 
of  parity.  That  propc.'^al  i<  ct^!.-.i;:r  d  m  the 
price-control  bill  n.i.v  p.;.^:;i.^'  :i>  c'  r.gress. 
With  the  general  pr;iic.;i;e  tmOodicd  m  this 
bill,  farmers  w!m  ui.cit': -!.i!.d  it  are  m  full 
.sympathy.  With  a  ceilii;^-  •  .r  no  percent  of 
parity  and  a  !<an  floor  of  8,>  p- rcent  of  par- 
ity, cottem  producer-  c-aild  t  xp,  . -t  ar  u:,d 
paritv  price  f'.T   t!>';r  ( r,  p^ 

f-  ■'-•!>'  ;t  ,i..v  '.v  .r,  -."U  Ilk'-  :i--ii:i:ir.i;  that 
ihr  :  :,,;  price  ."tructiirt'  :~  -'.ib::./i'cl  at  pres- 
ei.f  if  ■.fls— pay  ti.e  c.  't>  :.  f,,rn;,':  a  parity 
price  or  pay  hini  llo  ptTcn-.t  v:  ;.,.rity— and 
he  still  brings  up  t!if  t.i;;  eiui  ..  f  the  pro- 
cession when  you  put  lu.'^  tct.i:  ea::.;:;^-  .iiong- 
slde    corporaticn    return^    a;;d    tlu-    wa^es     'f 


i..:\ 


'fCl    ..i!) 


;-.(!    :!i(  re   -iinu'   b.  kl 
«:  A  I't  ilir.^  nil  wa^r-; 


c.ce  Is  raised 
Eu*  lab'  r.  ue 
-  net  a  comniotlity  Vcu  cannot 
li'  scale  of  a  man's  hvelihocKi.  the 
n.iL<    .IS  ycu  ".MX  the  price  of  steel 


tb.a' 
p..;ci 
ii.iif 


H,  T,- 

SU^UC-' 
a:>'  '  ] 
reiMUc: 
ar^;'.;:!!' 
or  ciwir.icais 

I  s;i!)nii:  tliat  he  cctton  farn.rr,-  labor  is 
r.o  ir.'Te  a  c  ir.nudi'y  than  i-  ti;.'  labor  of 
t!n'  l.ic'.-ry  -.v  ■  ;ker  If  \t,',i  i  .tiii^  •  j.-,  ta;;-- 
nt  >>,  :  i-i::ii;e:.t  ;hc  one.  v;  ii  c.i;i:i,^t,  ill  t.iir- 
r.e^'^    rt  k;.ir.c:.'   \ho  othi  r 

C.ill  a  bale  cf  cofon  a  commodity,  if  ycu 
hke  i;  :s  i..-  ir->  the  pr'.xtMi't  of  the  farmer's 
iab.  r,  ciinrt  from  the  tv  il  of  h:~  hand.s  and 
the  ;.  p.T.iticns  of  the  soil   ar.d   tb.e   rhythm  of 

I  h.a\e  niar.v  times  pointed  out 

II  Mrir.'  r  is  aincni:  the  porrest 
.  'rkei-  ill  th.is  ccuiitry      One- 

ed-  ::, '111  ,i  '  .tie  cf  rcttort  e -eg 
;o  '■•'■  pii-  :;  ;  f-f,  ri::;::-  'he  labi  r  Wlw-.f 
a  f.Kiiur  produces  Ci.)ttor.  \<..:'ii  in-  -.m.  :  ;.  - 
f.i:y..l;.  -^  labor,  one-hall  of  tiie  p;.-.-..i-  .^ 
i.l".,.r^e,ible  to  l.i'i^.  r  I-  •  .k- .-  .ib^  i.t  ^Jo  ir.,i:.- 
h-i::-  to  prcoii..  s  b.ile  of  c  ••  n  H.^h-  to- 
ri.w  w.-b.  c  •■  ;:  t'.l::...;  at  *Ho  a  l),ile,  about 
$42  30  j;  o  ;_r  l.:bL,r  TVo-  n-.ear.-  ib.at  cot- 
ton farmers  are  actually  L;(-:;iit;  .ibvo-  18  or 
19  cents  an  hour  fir  r.bri:  l.ibo.r  W  rkrrs 
In  the  textile  mills  av.r.iae  33  ce:.:-  ai.  b.o'..r, 
cr.d  m;:;er~  far  more  tli.m  that. 

Y  -.1  ^.iii  b..irdly  dignify  the  ccttcn  f..::i.. :  s 
labor  by  callin;-:  It  a  ccir.ni  -d'.'y  It  is  too 
cbe.-ip  for  tb.at  distinction 

/\:..;  vc'  V  11  will  be.ir  s,  ;ne  people  charg- 
1:.-,'  ■;■...•  the  cotton  f.iimei-  i.~  responsible  f'lr 
the  increased  pure  of  cotton  goods  A>  a 
r.-..if  or  .~f  fa:t.  whole-air  rlcth  prices  have 
n.h.  .:!■..,  d  n.'.ieh  more  rap.dly  and  ahead  of 
t;>'    .;  o;^-a-e    in    the   pr.^e   o:    cotton 

Hff    >  .11.  tx..'.v.plo  of  wli.it  I  nit  .in: 

V.'h.  .-ale  ■:  -h  prices  f  r  17  c  i: -trticti.-ns 
''■  '  •  .-  :i  2\  t:.->  ,1  p:und  m  Ati^tn--  WHO 
By  .April  1941  thi.-  t:>;iire  had  Jtimped  to  a  little 


over  31  cv  n;^  a 


:und. 


the   same  period 


the  cotton  that  went  into  the  cloth  moved  up 
from  10  cents  and  a  small  fraction  over  to 
11.24  cents  a  pound. 

In  other  words,  the  price  of  cotton  went 
up  about  1.23  cents.  -Ahiie  wholesale  cloth 
prices  increased  9  81  cents  a  pound.  Mill 
margins  on  these  17  conatructions  increased 
from  11.23  cents  m  August  to  19  81  cents  In 
April  1941. 

I  don't  remember  any  hue  and  cry  last 
spring  about  the  price  of  cotton  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  Increase  in  wholesale  clcth 
prices.  The  plain  fact  is  that  mill  margins 
accounted  for  most  of  this  increase  up  to  last 
April.  I  do  remember,  however,  the  startled 
expression  on  some  faces  when  I  suggested 
about  that  same  time  that  farmers  hold  cut 
for  parity  prices  for  their  cotton. 

Even  with  the  ceilings  that  are  now  .n 
efTect.  mill  margins  continue  to  stay  above 
the  past  16-ycar  level  with  few  exceptions. 
As  one  example.  I  cite  the  case  of  six  construc- 
tions of  unfinished  print  cloths.  The  margin 
for  this  type  of  cloth  1  week  ago  was  21.94 
cents  Except  for  April.  May,  and  June  of 
this  year,  you  have  to  go  back  to  1925  for  any 
margin  as  h:gh  as  '.his  in  the  same  textile 
field. 

The  sharp  rise  in  mill  margins  this  year. 
particularly  the  first  half  of  this  year,  has 
been  out  cf  all  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  raw  cotton.  The  price  of  cotton  from 
January  to  June  of  this  year  rose  a  little  less 
than  4  cents  a  pound.  The  average  mill  mar- 
gins for  unfinished  print  cloth  rose  9  cents. 

I  have  never  pretended  to  instruct  the  pub- 
lic on  what  constitutes  a  fair  mill  margin.  '"  I 
do  think  it  fair  to  the  farmers,  however,  to 
remind  the  public  over  and  over  again  that 
the  pr.ce  of  raw  cotton  is  only  one  and  by  no 
means  the  most  important  factor  entering 
Into  the  price  of  the  finished  product. 

Every  time  the  ultimatf  consumer  sends  a 
-hrt  out  in  the  \.ash  he  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  nearly  twice  as  much  to  have  the  sh.rt 
laundered  as  the  farmer  gets  for  the  cotton 
in  the  shirt. 

I  do  net  mention  these  facts  in  any  spirit 
of  argun.ei.'  f  r  "he  sake  of  argument.  I 
mention  them  bec.aise  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  th.in  I  mention  them  because 
they  are  gener.iily  ignored  In  so  many  dis- 
cu.ssions  on  inflation,  and  because  Ignoring 
the  facts  leads  to  a  wholly  distorted  view  cf 
the  p.^ce  situation.  All  that  the  farmer  asks 
is  that  the  facts  be  laid  before  the  public. 
He  has  no  fear  of  the  verdict  when  all  the 
evidence  is  in. 

Po  much  for  parity. 

S     nricl.  f  I    the  price  situation. 

-N    v    -oniethmg  about  Inflation. 

II  •  .American  f aimer,  especially  the  south- 
t  r:.  .,  ::n-r.  is  more  keenly  aware. of  the  dan- 
.;.;-  .o.d  pitfalls  of  runaway  prices  than  any 
other  member  of  our  national  economy.  He 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disasters  that 
folkiwed  in  the  wake  of  Jhe  boom  and  crash 
cf  the  first  World  War  period.  He  never 
shared  fullv  in  the  Industrial  prosperity  era 
Of  the  middle  1920'-  His  gains  since "  1933 
have  been  smalh  r  .ii.d  slower  than  the  gams 
cf  m.dustry  and  labor. 

Th.e  farmer  as^rees  wholeheartedly  that  In- 
tl.o.  11  nuist  be  stopped  in  its  tracks.  Now  is 
th.e  tin-.e  to  do  the  stopping.  This  goes  lor 
all  major  prices.  It  goes  for  all  the  elements 
entering  into  the  price  structure.  It  ■goes  for 
the  monopoly  prices  of  organized  industry. 
It  giies  for  the  monopoly  wage  scales  of  or- 
ganized labor.  It  goes  for  the  competitive 
prices  of  unorganized  business  and  for  the 
wages  of  millions  of  unorganized  workers — 
on  farms,  ;:■.  f,,ct-r.,s.  and  In  offices. 

In  the  next  pi. ice  price  control  must  be 
N.1-;  :.-uide  m  sc  p»'  There  must  be  no 
ch.^ehn.jt    en    th.e    p..rt    cf    local    interests   in 
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ter.    The  American  economy  today  Is 

a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  It 

ast.  unified  oiganism. 

price  control   must   be  administered 

the    framework    cf    our    democratic 

The  people  In  Congress  assembled 

capable  cf  establishing  by  their  own 

the  machinery'to  control  price  levels 

ing  forth  in  plain  words  the  principles 

st  underlie  such  control.    They  have 

ing  something  similar  to  this  in  the 

the  Agncultural  Adjustment  Admin- 

fcr    8    years.     They    have    set    the 

for  minimum  wases  and  maximum 

r  large  sections  of  labor.     They  have 

to  tariff  laws  that  in  effect  have 

price  they  paid  for  protected  indus- 

ducts.     The  only  price  dictators  we 

so  far  have  been  the  self-appointed 

in  organized  industry  and  organized 

believe  that  the  masses  of  the  people 

ng  and  ready  to  impose  the  necessary 

e    on    thfmselves    to    ward    off    the 

e  of  InflaUcn — a  catastrophe  that 

ring  all  our  Institutions  down  to  a 

ruin. 

next  place,  the  price-control  sys- 

be  fair  to  all  groups.    The  question 

low   much   can   each    group   squeeze 

f  out  of  our  common  resources,  but 

thoroughly  can  our  total  resources 

i!i23d    and    put    to    work,    and    how 

n  the  returns  fl.ow  back  to  each  one 

proportion   to  his  own  Individual 
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the  essence  of  the  parity  principle 
.ow  it  in  agriculture.  It  might  well 
the  ruling  principle  for  industry  and 

we   face  up   to   the  Jcb  of  halting 
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result,  as  I  see  It,  will  be  no  rigid 

freezing  of  prices  at  any  arbitrary 

any  Indefinite  period  of  time,  but  a 

nee  cf  all  prices  that  can  be  adjusted 

our    national    needs    as   conditions 

from  time  to  time. 

s  no   new  doctrine  to  you  m.embers 

American   Farm   Bureau   Federation. 

new  doctrine  to  the  31.000.0C0  of  cur 

lation.     It    is   good    sense.     It    Is 

working     In     our     farm     program. 

of    its    spirit    is    the    animating 

your  own  crganiz-iticn. 

erican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 

rs  are   to  be  congratulated  for  the 

stand  being  taken  to  prevent  In- 

hich  would  Inevitably  lead  to  dcfla- 

the  end.    Farmers  will  not.  I  believe. 

their  future  security  and  the  future 

cf  this  country  for  a  few  immediate 

ary   profits. 

Iture  is  prepared  to  meet  every  task 

inmediate  future.     It  is  also  looking 

greater    tasks    that    lie    beyond    the 

turmoil. 

1  ?ant    to    see    our    democracy    come 

this  fiery   trial   purified    and   made 

by  the  ordeal.     It   will  be  tragic   if 

the  victory  over  Nazi  tyranny  only 

( lur  own  freedom  In  the  process. 

t  to  carry  over  Into  the  new  day 
conception  of  patriotism  than  we 
r  known  before,  not  the  patriotism 
sounding  oratory   or  of  flag  waving 
id    playing,    but    a    patriotfsm    that 
:  or  genuine  love  cf  our  country, 
ove  cf  country  needs  to.be  trans- 
o  action.    It  must  not  evaporate  in 
We  must  work  for  concrete  results 
ting    the    highest    possible    standard 
for  all  our  people  In  whatever  ca- 
y  serve  the  common  good. 
,ve  the  tools, 
have  the  will  and  the  courage  to  do 
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I  believe  we  have. 
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America  at  the  Crossroads 


FXTI  vsrON   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYKD 

IN   THE  .SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


M    /a.  I    Suvembcr  10,  1941 


RADIO   ADDRES.S   BY   GEORGE  S.  BENSON 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  very  excellent  address  by 
Mr.  George  S.  Benson,  president  cf  Hard- 
ing College,  entitled  "America  at  the 
Crossroads." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  talk  to  you  regarding  issues 
vital  to  yuur  own  immediate  welfare,  ycur 
future  welfare,  i  nd  your  children  s  Great 
democracies  of  past  ages  failed  only  be- 
c'U.'^  the  citizens  became  too  busy  with  other 
things  to  protect  their  own  interests  The 
history  of  nations  throughout  the  ages,  and- 
especially  the  ecDnomic  history  of  nations 
during  the  past  century,  indicates  that  we 
are  drifting  rapidly  toward  a  great  catastro- 
phe which  u.sually  comes  through  four  suc- 
cessive steps: 

First,  huge  inflation;  second,  socialism; 
third,  revolution:  and  fourth,  dictatorship. 

Our  Federal  Government  and  all  other 
thinking  people  warn  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  catai-trophic  inflation  In  fact. 
a  number  of  Federal  measures  have  been 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  inflation. 
None  of  these  measures,  however,  can  be  suc- 
cessful Without  the  cooperation  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen.  Hence,  my  appeal  to 
ycu 

In  event  catastrophic  inflation  Cimcs.  the 
stage  is  well  set  for  the  other  three  disastrcxis 
steps  to  follow  rapidly. 

I  hope  I  am  not  oversentimental,  but  hav- 
ing been  born  and  reared  en  a  small  farm  in 
western  Oklahoma,  and  having  worked  on  a 
small  salary  all  my  life.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  huge  inflation  will  mean 
to  labor. 

The  speed  and  superiority  of  American  labor 
has  been  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  un- 
paralleled prosperity  of  our  great  deniccracy — 
uncqualed  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  is 
only  in  America  that  men  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances can  think  of  living  In  a  comfort- 
able home  and  enjoying  an  automobile,  a 
radio,  and  the  daily  newspaptr. 

After  spending  11  years  abroad,  living  under 
15  different  fJags,  and  traveling  around  the 
world.~^I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  cur 
American  system  has  developed  the  greatest 
mass  production,  the  best  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  greatest  measure  of  freedom,  the 
best  opportunities  for  labcr,  and  the  finest 
living  conditions  which  the  world  has  ever 
km  wn. 

But  now,  through  a  scries  of  complicated 
circumstances,  the  American  way  is  Jeopard- 
ized. Inflation  Is  knoclting  at  the  door,  and 
I  f:ar  mcst  of  all  what  it  will  mean  to  Ameri- 
can labor. 

For  a  decade  our  Federal  Government  has 
i^en  spending  an  average  of  over  $3,000,000.- 
000  a  year  more  than  its  income.  This  alone 
Increased  our  national  debt  to  about  $50.- 
000.000, OOO— an  average  debt  of  tl  500  for 
every  Ame  lean  family— a  serious  matter  with- 
in itself. 


But  now  another  World  \\  .:  :,  -  .-uddenly 
loomed  upon  us.  requiring  the  greatest  de- 
fense prrgra.m  ever  undertaken,  and  which, 
with  only  present  appropriations  and  auth- 
crlzaions.  will  increase  cur  national  debt  to 
$100.COO.OOO,00.\  or  $3,000  for  every  American 
family.  In  the  light  cf  present  spendthrift 
psychology,  the  debt  is  likelv  to  run  to  $150.- 
000,000.000  Yet  we  seem  so  oveiccme  with 
the  spell  of  spending  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  abl  to  make  any  important  reductions 
In  ncndelense  expendituree. 

These  circumstances  create  an  emergency 
which  I  fear  far  nrore  than  I  fear  the  enure 
Axis  combination.  The  real  question  is  this: 
Can  we  possibly  continue  our  record  wasteful 
nondefense  spending,  meet  the  demands  of 
this  great  defense  program,  and  preserve  our 
financial  structure?  And  should  our  finan- 
cial slructure  collapse,  can  we  possibly  pre- 
serve American  democracy? 

Governmental  debt  has  often  led  to  grave 
consequences.  There  were  six  revolutions  in 
Europe  m  one  century  (including  England. 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands),  all  of 
which  had  their  roots  In  financial  difficulties. 
Following  World  War  No.  1.  revolutions  In 
Germany.  Austria.  Russia,  and  Italy  were 
preceded  by  huge  inflation,  which  also  led 
to  revolution  and  dictatorship.  The  fact 
that  we  in  America  owe  only  ourselves  does 
not  remove  the  seriousness  of  our  national 
debt.  You  and  I  saw  hundreds  of  banks 
fail  In  the  early  thirties  where  each  had 
loaned  money  only  in  its  own  community, 
where  the  people  owed  only  themselves 
Yet  the  banks  failed,  and  millions  of  pecple 
lost  all  of  their  savings. 

So  long  as  we  have  national  honor  and 
Integrity,  a  debt  is  a  debt.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  ycu.  how  is  this  great  national  debt  to 
be  paid?  Can  we  reduce  the  debt  so  long  as 
the  present  war  continues?  Of  course  not. 
Can  we  begin  to  reduce  It  as  soon  as  the  war 
Is  over?  By  no  means.  We  shall  then  see 
a  great  reduction  In  our  defen.se  in'iu -tr.es 
and  probably  more  than  20.000.000  unem- 
ployed. We  shall  then  see  a  depression  which 
will  mrike  us  forget  we  had  a  depression  In 
1932 

Accordingly,  if  present  spendthrift  psy- 
chology continues,  and  If  nondefense  spar.d- 
ing  goes  on  unchecked.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  debt  will  be  pa.d  only  through  devalua- 
tion. The  dollar,  for  instance,  could  be  re- 
duced to  20  percent,  or  10  percent,  or  5  per- 
cent of  Its  present  value,  which  is  Infiation. 

What  would  such  inflation  mean  to  the 
American  pecple? 

It  would  destroy  our  entire  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  would  wipe  out  entirely, 
or  reduce  to  a  mere  fraction  of  their  present 
value,  all  savings.  pKJstal  or  otherwise.  The 
pay  check  of  each  employee  would  be  re- 
duced accordingly  In  Its  purchasing  power. 
Laboring  men  would  no  lorger  be  able  to 
live  in  comfortable  homes,  to  own  automo- 
biles, telephones,  radios,  etc. 

Such  catastrophic  Inflation  will  also  wipe 
out  or  reduce  to  a  mere  fraction  all  social- 
security  values  upon  which  labor  is  now  de- 
p>ending  or  may  depend. 

A  tragic  picture?  Yes;  but  It  can  be  avoid- 
ed. If  we  will  immediately  pare  Federal  non- 
defense  expenditures  to  the  very  bene,  de- 
velop a  Naticn-wide  atmosphere  of  thrift  and 
cccncmy,  and  held  both  personal  ard  na- 
tional debt  at  the  very  minimum,  we  can 
endure  this  strain  and  we  can  prcser\-e  tc  our 
posterity  the  American  way 

In  1915  governmental  expenditures  repre- 
sented only  7  percent  of  otir  national  Income. 
The  remaining  93  percent  was  left  for  Ir.bor, 
farmers,  merchants,  investors,  and  indus- 
trialists. New  governmental  expenditures  re- 
quire 41  percent  of  the  total  national  income, 
leaving  cnly  59  percent  to  be  divided  among 
the   people.     This   Indicates   clearly   that    If 


labcr  would  hold  Us  present  gains,  it  must 
demand  governmental   ecrnetny. 

Increa.stng  taxes  have  decrtased  returns  on 
Industrial  Investments  to  an  average  of  only 
2  3  percent,  with  the  result  that  more  than 
$30,000,000,000  were  diverted  from  industrial 
Inveitment  to  'Government  bonds  during  the 
past  decade.  This  in  turn  caused  over  4.000.- 
000  men  to  lo.'-e  their  Jobs.  1|  this  trend  con- 
tinues. It  will  create  more  unemployment 
and  finally  force  lower  wag-Sk 

In  1926  only  21  percent  of  the  Federal  In- 
come came  from  hidden  tax^s  In  1940  this 
had  increased  to  73  percent,  which  increase 
indicates  the  growing  perciiiage  of  taxation 
which  labcr  Is  actually,  thchgh  largely  un- 
con.sciois'y,  paying.  [ 

Again  I  repeat  that  labor  jshould  be  more 
concerned  In  national  ecoi^omy  than  any 
ether"  group  because  labor  Has  more  to  U»e 
if  cur  present  sp<'ndthnft  bsychology  con- 
tinues and  if  catastrophic  Inflation  comes, 
followed  by  socialism  and  dlttatcrshlp.  Dic- 
tators aren't  much  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  labor  They  never  tolerate  organized 
labor — Hitler  expretsed  the  feeneral  attitude 
of  a  dlct.itrr  when  he  said,  "Labor  unions  art 
ridiculous "  [     . 

The  Director  cf  the  Federa|  Budget  Bureau 
has  Ju«t  prepared  a  report  liid  eating  that  It 
Is  possible  to  pare  $2,000  000  {>00  from  Federal 
ncn-defense  expenditures. 

In  fact,  the  stage  is  now  berfectly  set  for 
such  reductions  For  Imtrfnce.  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  the  Ctvilinh  Conservation 
Corps,  and  much  of  the  far*i  program  were 
crtattd  aj  relief  mpaf-ures.T  which  are  no 
longer  needed,  but  which  ha\ip  appropriations 
totaling  mare  than  $2,000,000)000  for  1942 

Our  great -defense  Industtles.  so  recently 
rstr.bilshed.  have  already  (mployed  more  than 
23  COO  000  men  A  million  inore  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  Army  Still  others  will  be 
needed  In  both  fields.  A  «ca'cuy  of  men 
already  exists,  and  we  will  probably  sec  a 
priority  on  labor  within  6  tncnths  There- 
fore, we  no  longer  need  organizations  to 
create  jobs  for  unemployed  and  no  longer 
nerd  record  relif^f  appropuallcns 

In  fact.  82.000  000  000  cnn  be  saved  from 
unnecessary  nondefense  spmding  without 
serious  difficulty. 

Why  have  these  reductloiia  not  yet  been 
made?  Simply  because  the  public  have  not 
requested  it.  President  Roc^cvelt  and  Sec- 
retary Moigenthau  boiii  sal-  it  shcu'd  be 
done,  and  Congres.-  Is  onlyj  waiting  for  a 
manifestation  of  public  opinion  This  mani- 
festation must  come  from  average  American 
citizens  such  as  yourselves  and  must  come 
immediately.  j 

1  offer  the  three  followirtt^  reasons  why 
every  loyal  Am?rican,  and  ^jpecially  every 
laboring  man,  sliouidTiow  Iribjji  upon  strict 
economy  In  nondrfenfe  spenolng; 

1.  Because  we  mtist  relievt  the  strain  on 
cur  financial  structure  In  oi-dcr  to  prevent 
catastrophic  Inflation,  -socialism,  and  dicta- 
torship 

2  Because  the  money  is  «0rely  needed  In 
our  defers*  prog.'am,  which  tnust  succeed. 

3  Because  our  present  wj^teful  spending 
is  ru.nous  to  the  public  morale  and  under- 
mininp  to  our  national  welfare 

For  a  decade  the  Federal  Government  has 
led  the  way  m  developing  a  spendthrift 
psychology  which  hae  penetrated  to  all  parts 
cf  the  Nation.  It  Is  now  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Governnnent  sot  an  example  of  strict 
economy  which  may  likewise  be  imitated  by 
every  Individual  citizen 

I  am  president  of  a  small  ctUege  in  S»^  -;, 
Ark  .  a  State  where  we  all  iMiisx  econcinlzt 
because  the  average  family  income  l.s  less 
than  $1.0C0  a  year.  Operating  a  ttaiidard 
4-year  college,  offering  20  majors,  with  no 
endowment,  no  money  from  taxation,  no 
regular  larre  pif's.   erd   w:th  pxrrerr.ely  low 
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r»v«   pnoTtJw    much    experience 
.:£  faniJ'-v  r:-emb«^rs  art  all  urc  a 


ir.  p.- 

te  t»<f  on  Ufh:  hf*'  \>'  ■''  :  -f.trvl.  r.^  A-, 
»  r»-::  o.r  *urh  ^c\^:.cn\y.  we  cm  pro\  icie 
t>e»Ti.  roxR  Tuiticn.  and  fees  for  four  beys 
*t  Kfcr^ir.iT  CcIIece  fi^r  what  it  has  been  cost- 
Inc  I":.. -If  S-im  to  keep  one  h<?y  In  the  Civil- 
l:Ar,  Conservatior,  t  <  rp- 

This  economy  ni.ikes  our  stixc;;*.  ■  more 
«elf-reliant,  more  detirmined.  more  efficient, 
more  in  demand  Over  the  past  10  depression 
years  we  have  had  more  calls  for  graduates 
thin  we  rculd  supply 

The  fine  spirit  In  which  our  professors  and 
students  yacriflce  for  the  ideals  of  Harding 
College  convinces  me  that  our  public  cfflclals 
and  our  general  piibl;c  w  .11  economize  to  the 
nth  degree  for  Amenc.in  democnicy  when 
they  are  convinced  of  two  things 
/'  I  That  the  Ped^ral  Go\ernmfnt  has  scrl- 
ov   ;y  adoptfd  a  p*  I'.cy  of  thrift  and  economy. 

2    That  all  people  w;ll  share  in  e:cnomiZ'ng. 

But.  remember,  America  Is  at  the  cross- 
rcfids  now  If  we  are  not  willing  to  cut  non- 
defense  expenditures  to  the  bone  in  Federal, 
State,  and  Ircal  governmc-nt  ar.d  to  practice 
economy  with  df  termination.  It  means  catas- 
trophic inflation.  «ociali.'-m,  revclu'lon,  and 
dlctator>-hip  On  -the  otht-r  hand,  if  we  have 
enough  «elf-control  to  practice  strict  econ- 
omy, encuch  ccur  jge  to  endure  any  neces- 
sary criticism.  n!id  enou' h  Americanism  to 
ni  ik  all  po;Slfcle  sacrifices,  then  we  can 
w.t.1  hiT  the  pre.ioiit  crl.-is  We  can  mamtain 
'  v>r  financial  structure  and  we  can  preserve 
:hf  .^mf rican  way 

T!.--  proposition  ;.<  \:p  •  ;  yi  u  tl-.e  .^ni-  :  ican 
I  ,    i    >       I  urge  you  to  do  two  think^s: 

V.    'p  now  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to 
C   :,cri.«.«men      I'rae  strict  economy  in 
le^s6n;lal   nondefense  expenditures. 
Practice    economv    and    ta'lc   economy    In 

r    honie    rrnirn\in::y.      An^.erica    .';tands.    at 
ctk  sMcaci.-*     America  needs  your  voice. 


I    ity  pr:ce,s  ^o  tha'  th-'-y  cannot  be  fiX' ci  a: 


1 
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Price-Control  Bill — No  Proper,  Reason- 
able, or  Logical  Objections  Can  Be 
Urged  to  Banking:  and  Currency's  Agri- 
culture  Provision  in   Price-Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.3 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OK     Tr    ^AS 

I^  THi;   HOI'SF:  of  KFrUEi^EXT.VTIVE.; 


M^vd.iv    S  ;•••'•;'),  r  lo,  I'jil 


M:-  PATMAN.  Mr,  Si;takor,  mnrh 
I'.a  -  b- rn  .said  ab^ur  tt-.e  ai:ricnlttirt>  piu- 
vision  \n  ihv  p:;c-  -c.  n,i\l  b;:;.  T/u  cb- 
.1rcti>)ns  Mv:r,.d  nc[  tj  bv  t,^  :h,'  110- 
pt'icnt  paiiry  prov;>^n-!.  a^  ev-^ryone 
>(^tn;-  to  .icvto  :hat  a^r..'ul:  v:i  e  >h^uld 
ct:'.:.!^ly    be    prrtec'!.  cl    !o    that    ex'e:r. 

>uc:\  ,1  luw  Vj'irA  a-d  .ne  ^j  iar  cu'  ■.  1 
line  w.'li  pru',-  o:  :n.:u  :;..;;  c  'nimrcii- 
tu's    a::d    wa^ie    r.i's    . ',  . :     li;      ccan'.iy 

U'  u>  arvi.wo  th"  'm;.^  f;\c.,s  ani  dj- 
t.Tny.r-,''  \vh(  'hor  or  n-^  .iriV  on?  car.  c  r.- 
sistfirly  I'pp  ■--  the  oort^ttti'-ct;'-  ac-i'  n  :n 
perir..tan.g  ar.uthcr  flJor  itndt. :  ccnunLd- 


1' 


than  th''  average  price  for  the  years 


1J19  to  1929, 


Inserted  herewith  is  a  table  showing 
the  farm  prices  for  different  periods  of 
time: 


Ap;roi:-n'.a:e  'a'm  price  equivalent  of  mMmum  ceilingk  for  prices  of  selected  agricultural 
c'lTTimodUjes  under  price -control  bill  ds  of  Nov.  8.  1941 


lingk 


Commodity 


\l  tuMt cent.-  per  bushel. 

('urn Uo... 

Oats <lo... 


Ki(t-  (rough) do... 

>'ujrar  Ix'fts dollars  p<T  ton. 

.•^uoirrano <if> 

Flax-iiH'il ilollars  per  l>u.<li«l. 

J>r.v  iM'.ins.. dollars por  hunarfiwciijht. 

("otton   cents  jut  i»ounii. 

Tottonseed-. dollars  per  ton. 

Tolatoes cents  per  bushel. 

Hay dollar.'-  per  ton. 

ApplfS dollars  per  bushel. 

Hi*.-' dollars  p«'rhuniJrf<Jwi-ight. 

Krt'f  cnrtlo do... 

Lambs.. do... 

Huttirfat cents  per  pound. 

rt:i(kcns  (live; ...do... 

Kkk's ; cents  per  dozen . 

\\'ool ct'nis  i>»T  pounil. 


Iliehest  farm  price  rr- 
ported  durinp  calen- 
dar yi:ir  '■— 


191! 


229,  S 
lsv3 

35«V  0 
11.74 

■  14.1)0 
5.  2« 
7.47 

3t;.  0 

72.  •J.'i 

190.  2 

22.  .S4) 

2.  23 

IH.  M) 

10.  .S4 

14.  f.\ 

63.- 3 

2«.S 

ff).  c. 


1929 


112.  1 
97,2 
47.0 

10(1.  0 

;7.(^ 

■3.73 

3.(10 

8.47 

IS.  s 

39.  3»i 

139.1 

12.  .37 
1.  ivo 

lU.  M 
y.  7.' 

13.  3fi 
4X.  3 
24,6 
4j. -^ 
3.^  y 


Fiirn    price, 

Oci.  i:, 

II  41  > 


'  H  jchost  farm  price  for  15th  oi  month  reported  by  farmers  to  U.  S.  I  epartinent  of  Agr!c:ulture  durini;  the  calendar 
years  I'.dy  and  1'. ■29. 

•  Tho  bill  j)rovi(!e«  that  the  ceilinp  on  any  acrfcul' ural  oonuno<iit 
parity  priee,  (2)  the  price  on  Oct.  1.  1941,  or  (3i  tlie  avrrap'  priiT  lor  tti 

'  Prici-s  received  by  farmers  sf  reitorted  in  Midmontb  Local  Mark 
turo,  Oct.  i«,  I'j4l. 

•  B;i.s«><l  on  purity  for  Oct.  l.las  rpporfe<l  in  >fMmonth  Local  Markc 
•'  AviTai.'e  of  priies  received  by  faruiers  on  Sept.  15  and  Oct,  1.')  a< 

Report . 

•  .\vera?e  of  monthly  prices  reci^ived  by  fflrniors,  July  1919  to  June 
■  fonlraot  pritT  for  ihe  crop  of  the  jnar  shown,  ■, 
■'Not  currently  'lUoU'M. 

•  .'^ra.snnal  avrra'/e. 
''  Kstiinnted. 
"  Adjusted  for  sea^nal  vari-ation,  see  I'rice  Report. 


Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  20  d.fferent  com- 
mcdities  mentioned,  notice  how  little  the 
incrca.'^e  pro\ided  in  the  average  farm 
price  for  1919  to  1929  is  over  the  110 
percent  of  parity.    In  fact,  out  of  the  20 

commodif.L-,  9  (  f  th.em  arc  higher  at 
110  p.Tcent  parity  th.an  they  are  in  the 
1919-29  average.  Another,  apples,  is  only 
1  cent  higher  per  bi:  h^l  in  the  1919-29 
average  than  m  i\\r  110  percent  parity. 

The  ether  10  :n  the  1919-29  average, 
which  are  h.tiher  than  in  the  110  per- 
cent pari'v  provisicn,  are  not  sufficiently 
high  to  cause  alarm. 

Cniton  i.'^  th.p  ofdy  ccmmodity  that  is 
:it'!'- cted  to  anv  n-.f  v  extent,  and  it  is 
affec  ;';  'e  -  -Iti:^.  3  cent.s  per  pound.  It 
v»-ill  '•;  r.  :.,  d  h.at  the  110  percent  p.^r- 
ity  provision,  which  no  one  seems  to  ob- 
ject to,  cotton  would  be  worth  18.82  cents 
per  pcund.  Whereas,  under  the  average 
pi.c  ■  pr,  \;>.  u  t  ir  1919-29  cotton  would 
be  v.-  r:h  2147  rents  per  pound,  or  a 
dif!e:cncp  ot  2  65  cents  a  pound,  Th:s 
means  a  d.fference  of  $13.25  a  bale, 
?upp,'=e  •'::"  G'^vernnient  should  make 
I*  pi  -.-.b'.c  f^r  -t.e  f  irr--.  :s  who  ho!d  now 
net  moi',  t/.ar.  L' 000  000  bales  of  cctton 
to  receive  S13.25  m  re  per  bale,  it  would 
am  Vint  to  l.\-.s  tl.a::  S40  000  000  for  all 
farmtis  of  tlie  er.'.r''  country.  If  the 
pr;C'^    cf   CO' -on    .«hiet;ld    increase   to    the 


91.0 
G4.  9 
3,*.  9 

96,7 

".) 
•J 

l.M 
4.44 

Ifi.  .15 
5*). 'lO 

07.  2 

8.  .34 

.  S7 

10.  OH 

9.  is 

9  t)rt 
3«.  9 
Iti.  U 
31.  S 
30.  3 


Altcrnalivi  u-iluig  mi-asuics- 


liOnorct'nt 

of  OM,  15, 

1941, 

parity  * 


l.^4.  2 

97.5 
ff).f> 
123  4 
8.3.5 
.■;.  66 

2.  .Vi 

I'  5.  12 

IH.  X2 

34.23 
lOCi.  4 
l.V  (12 

1  4.5 
10.  «« 

7.91 

^".91 
11  4(1.  4 

17.3 

11 41  .'; 


Estimated 

farm  price, 

Oct.  1. 

1941  • 


03.  4 

C7.8 
.39.4 
92.9 

(h 

(*) 

1.  74 

4.31 

17.04 

5(1.  36 

05.8 

8.14 

.sfi 

10.  .'.9 

9.27 

P.  75 

37.0 

16.2 

.31  n 


Average 

farm  price. 

1919-29  • 


132.5 

t>>«.  9 

47  4 

127.0 

'5,93 

2.34 

5,77 

21.47 

37  20 

I2L5 

13.5.3 

i.4'1 

9.77 

7.  IS 

11    12 

44.0 

2L1 

33.2 

34.  1 


>hnll  hi-  not  less  than  (1)  110  jirrcont  of4ho 
10-year  p<Tiod  1919-29,  whichever  is  hichest. 
I'ricv  Report,  f.  S,  Department  of  .\.pricul 

Priro  RriMirt 
ri'iH.riod  in  Midmotith  Local  Market  Price 

1(29. 


21  47   per   p- 


::u! 


a::d  ;f  this  bill  passes. 


there  is  nu  a.-.-ir. .m  ^  •n.'.t  it  will  increase 
to  that  am'^ur:*.  the  Government  will 
pr-  fit  m  re  bv  th.e  increase  than  all  the 
farrricrs    in   th.e   Nation   combined.     The 


Governinent  holds  at  this  time  about 
8.000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  an  increase 
of  $13.35  per  bale  would  mean  an  in- 
crease   in    the    Government    assets    of 

$116,000,000. 

The  fotton  that  is  not  held  by  the 
farmers)  and  is  not  held  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  isi  owned  by  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers, j  This  cotton  was  purchased  by 
the  cotton  factories,  put  in  their  store- 
houses, knd  then  goods  sold  to  be  deliv- 
ered firushed  goods — in  the  future  ba:;cd 
upon  tqe  price  that  they  paid  for  the 
cotton,  j 

It  taldes  an  hour  of  hard  labor  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  cotton.  Anyone  who  in- 
sists that  cotton  should  be  as  low  as  21 '2 
cents  a  |)ound  is  insisting  that  men  should 
work  fo^  21 '2  cents  an  hour. 

The  banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's aciion  in  placing  floors  under  agri- 
cultural products  has  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  brotecting  a  large  group  of  people 
who  cotitribute  so  much  to  this  country's 
welfare  iand  who  have  profited  so  little  in 
recent  tears  by  reason  of  the  major  re- 
forms that  have  been  put  into  effect. 

I  do  oot  mean  to  say  that  the  agricul- 
tural laws  have  not  been  helpful  to  farm- 
ers as  ^  group,  but  individually  produc- 
tion ha$  been  decreased  so  much  that  the 
individual  farm  family  still  has  very  little 
to  look  jforward  to.  Do  not  overlook  the 
fact  thit,  even  if  a  farmer  is  permitted 
to  receive  21 '2  cents  per  pound  for  cot- 
ton, that  his  acreage  and  production  are 
restricted  imtil  in  many  cases  a  family 
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cf  4.  5.  e:  6  pe-{:lr  are  forced  to  live  upon 
$200  and  $  '00  ;.(r  yt  r  trom  their  cotton 
crops. 

I  submit  th^i  there  is  too  little  differ- 
ence between  the  110-percent  parity  pro- 
vision and  the  average  farm  price  be- 
tween 1919  and  1929  to  quibble  about. 

In  the  pnce-fixing  bill  every  group 
seems  to  be  willing  to  fix  the  price  on 
other  groups,  but  not  on  their  own.  Cer- 
tainly in  ths  case  we  should  not  jump 
upon  and  further  keep  in  misery  and 
drudgery  the  hardest  hit  and  most  help- 
less group  of  them  all. 


The  Strike  Situatton 


rx'iTX.-:c::  or  kimai^ks 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIR'.;IN:.^ 
m  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mond.  I    ynvemhcr  10,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  RK  HMOND  TIMES- 

IjI.SPATCH 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.H^nt  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  Record  a  very  able  editorial  pub- 
lished by  the  Richmond  (Va.>  Times- 
Dispatch,  which  portrays.  I  think,  the 
overwhelming  .sentiment  of  the  people  of 

America  regarding  the  strike  situation  as 

precipitated  by  John  L.  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Richmond  iVa  )  Times-Dispatch] 

THE   BO.\RD   AND   JOHN    LEWIS 

If  the  National  Defens<?  Mediation  Board. 
Which  is  new  cons.dcring  the  demands  of 
John  L.  Lewis  for  a  closed  shop  in  the  "cap- 
tive" coal  mine*,  surrenders  to  those  de- 
mands. It  will  deal  the  heaviest  blew  to 
American  tnorele  that  any  Frderal  agency  has 
dealt  since  the  European  war  began  more 
than  2  years  ago.  Such  a  decision  by  the 
Eo.ird  would  practically  establish  Lewis  as 
the  de  facto  dictator  cf  the  L'nltcd  States. 

The  1- sue  here  Is  net  whether  the  ffwer 
than  3  000  coal  miners  Involved  should  be 
forced  to  Join  the  union,  along  with  all  the 
other  coal  miners  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
It  is  not  whether  the  closed  shop  would  be 
desirable  or  undesirable  In  the  bituminous 
mines  under  normal  conditions  The  Issue 
Is  whether  the  United  States  of  America  will 
allow  one  •czaristically  inclined  labor  dictator 
to  gain  an  almost  unbreakable  stranglehold 
on  the  vital  steel,  coal,  and  other  defenBe 
Industries  of  this  Nation  In  its  greatest  hour 
of  peril, 

Louis  Stnrk.  the  able  and  impartial  writer 
on  labor  for  tlie  New  York  Times,  has  Just 
written  that  opinion  is  general  in  Washington 
that  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
will  side  with  Lewis  en  this  critical  issue. 
"Unless  there  is  a  startling  reversal  by  some 
mfmbers,"  Mr  Stark  writes.  "Mr.  Lewis  will 
be  counting  his  gains  within  a  week  or  so. 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  wall 
agree  to  comply  with  the  Board's  recommen- 
dations. The  other  steel  companies  owning 
captive  prcptrties  will  be  under  the  moral 
Obllgatic:i  w  a      y.  tie  result*." 


It  is  stUl  posisible  that  the  members  of  the 
Beard  will  change  ibcir  minds  or  that  Mr, 
Siaik  is  mi.<l;iken.  The  11-man  Board  In- 
cludes 4  unxu  men,  4  industrialists,  and  3 
who  represent  the  public.  It  is  these  3  who 
hold  the  bplance  of  power.  They  are  WiUiam 
H  Davis.  Chairm.in  of  the  Board;  President 
Frank  P.  Graham,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina:  and  Charles  E.  Wyzan^kl.  Jr..  for- 
mer Sahcitor  cf  the  Department  of  Labor. 
In  order  for  Lewis  to  win.  2  of  these  3  must 
side  with  him. 

It  seems  incredible  that  any  men  of  Intelli- 
gence, hnv.-ever  sympathetic  to  labor,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  vote  to  let  Lewis 
get  away  with  a  triple  defiance  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  a  time  like  this 
He  shut  down  the  mines  In  the  spring,  and 
was  given  everything  he  atJccd,  and  more,  by 
this  same  National  Defense  Mediation  Eoaid. 
Yet  it  appears  well-nigh  unbelievable  that 
the  Board  will  do  it  all  over  again,  when  such 
action  will  be  tantamount  to  handlnp  this 
country  over  to  this  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  boss 

If  Lewis  wins  this  fight,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  his  stepping  defense  produc- 
tion in  the  future  whenever  he  wants  more 
wages,  shorter  hours,  the  closed  shop,  cr  any- 
thing else  Moreover  if  the  Board  capitu- 
lates to  his  arroeant  and  peremptory  "stand 
and  deliver"  attitude,  the  country  Is  certain 
to  be  deluged  with  demands  for  the  closed 
shop  from  other  unions  all  over  America, 
and  the  strike  problem  will  be  enormously 
Intensifl  d 

So  it  is  strictly  up  to  the  three  "representa- 
tives of  the  public"  on  the  Board  to  decide 
this  enormously  important  Issue  as  it  should 

be  decided.  If  they  leally  represent  the  pub- 
lic  they  will   have  no  trouble   making  up 

their  minds,  for  the  public  has  been  shown 
by  the  latest  Gallup  poll  to  be  6  to  1  against 
the  closed  shop.  On  this  particular  Issue  of 
the  captive  mines,  we  venture  to  say  It  Is 
20  to  1  against     Truly  the  National  Deferse 

Mediation  Board  has  an  awful  re.^ponsibility, 
as  it  ponders  this  epoch-making  question  A 
decision  in  favor  of  Lewis  will  send  national 
morale  plummeting  to  a  new  low,  labor 
troubles  will  be  enormously  nniltipHed  al- 
most overnight ,  and  the  whole  defense  pro- 
gram will  he  gravely  Jeopardized. 


Tribute  to  Marian  Anderson 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  Novemhcr  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  ti-a   M   r-HICAGO  TRIBUNE 


M:  CAPPii:  Mr  resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  fine  tribute  paid  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  Miss 
Marian  Andersen,  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented aitisls  of  the  musical  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

BETTER  RACE  RELATTONS 

A  week  age  Ml?.s  Marian  Anderson  sang 
before  an  audience  of  5.000  In  Jackson .  Miss. 

Wl  quote  from  the  a::cuLt  cf  the  eve:.:  pub- 


lished on  the  flr^t  page  of  the  Jacksc:.  U.i..y 
News  on  October  21 

"The  song  recital  cf  Marian  Andersen  iatt 
night  was  ei^slly  the  (;:cuti*t  pers.onal  and 
artistic  triumph  in  the  mueital  hi«tor>-  df 
this  city.  •  •  •  Marian  AUdtrson  Is  eitsily 
the  greatest  living  contraltQ.  An  audience 
of  5,000  people,  two-thirds  of  them  white, 
w.is  an  answer  from  the  tieip  South  to  the 
silly  race  prejud.ce  sliown  toward  Maiian 
Ai;derson  In  some  pails  df  the  ct  umry, 
chieQy  in  northern  and  ea.ster»i  cities  •  •  • 
Much  more  of  the  applause  with  which  she 
was  showered  came  from  wh(tc  perfons  than 
Irum  members  of  her  own  rate.  •  •  •  The 
program  came  to  a  thumpa<m  climax  when 
she  gave  Suwanee  River  as  tke  final  number. 
Invltmp  the  audience  to  Jmn  with  her.  Fully 
3,000  pel  sous  lifted  tht  ir  voices,  and  almoU 
lilted  the  steel  ralters  *  •  •  It  was  a  thrill 
that  will  be  long  rcnn  nibcrcci  " 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  itcrrible  sclutKjn 
Of  race  relations  In  this  couniry  is,  if  net  near 
solutiun.  at  leiv-t  bCfMiinin^  to  yield  The 
uglier  and  more  humiliating  01  the  discrimi- 
nations are  beginning  to  dit'appear  even  lit 
the  South.  The  credit  for  tjlils  achievement 
goes  to  men  of  good  will  in  both  race-,  but 
especially  to  the  Netiro  nrtfcts,  like  Marian 
Anderson,  who  have  conduct rd  thcm-^elvrs 
with  a  restraint  and  dignity  thich  a:c  beyc  nd 

praise. 


The  CuUark  of  a  Free  Ptop'e 


EXTENSION   (I     i;i  M.-aKK.^ 

or       I 

HON.  JOSEPH  ROSIER 

ot      Ai,il     \ll.ui.N:» 

IN  TIIL  tE.\ATE  OF  TTIE  UMIi.^  -  !  .^  :  LS 
Mondav.  November  10    :.'4! 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   V.Hr.L;i.Nv3 
(\V  VA  )  INTELLIGLNCLR 


Mr.  ROSIER.  Mr.  President  I  ..k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  prinic:  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Wheeling  W  \'  .  '  Ir- 
telh.gencer  of  October  30,  1  il  <Ti;Ud 
"The  Bulwark  of  a  Free  People." 

Tliere  being  no  objecticin,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FTom  the  Wheeling  Intonigencer  of  October 
30.  1941 1 


THE  BULWARK 


rr  ptDrit 


It  Is  with  hcMtancy  that  newspapermen 
speak  or  write  of  the  friedtm  cf  the  press. 
This  is  so  because  they  are  interested  p.irtles. 
V/hat  they  have  to  say  Is  afit  to  asf.ume  In 
the  public  mind  the  character  oJ  special 
pleading.  But  freedom  cf  expresMcn  is  so 
lundamental  to  liberty  that  Jhe  risk  of  ap- 
I>€arlng  as  a  class  advocate  n^iU'-t  be  taken 
when  It  appears  that  dangfir  of  supprcosion 
exists. 

SupprtfElon  of  epecch,  esptclally  as  appled 
to  the  press,  Is  always  an  acccmpan:ment 
threat  of  war.  Today  the  situation  Is  com- 
plicated, the  threat  intensified,  because  of 
the  radio.  In  time  of  war  we  surrender  many 
of  our  individual  rights  in  tht  c:.Uie  of  united 
effort.  We  repose  in  a  ctntial  authority 
power  the  exercise  of  whiGli  we  crdinarily 
would  not  tolerate.  In  thu  situation  the:e 
always  arise*  the  problem  of  What  to  dc  ab(.ut 
public  criticism  of  authority,  and  the  ques- 
tlou  c!  w.'.2t  el!ect  is  er.'rted  on  the  n,.t;o:ial 
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effort  by  fre?  publl''3t'.cn  of   facts  and  cLa- 
cU'Sion  of  official  acT«. 

The  natural  tendency  of  those  In  aulhor.ty 
Is  to  sup.pre.-s  criticism  or  the  publication  of 
lnIurni.it:on  which  they  would  rather  keep 
from  the  public  Power  fc^ds  on  itst-lf  And 
while  frankness  con. pels  admission  ot  the 
fact  that  unw:se  or  unffilr  criticism  does  at 
timc5  haniprr  the  Government,  ar.d  that  In- 
formation Is  pi:bllshrd  at  f.mcs  wh-.ch  were 
better  left  undlsc!c5ed.  the  d.ingcr  from  this 
direction  Is  trivial  when  compared  with  the 
evi's  of  a  gag';ed  press  and  radio. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  very  first 
puiranty  written  Into  the  American  Ccn- 
•MituMon  was  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  cf 
speech,  freedom  of  tiie  press.  The  framcrs 
of  that  great  document  knew  that  conf.ol 
over  the  channels  of  expression  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  the  establi.^hment  cf 
a  dictatorship.  They  knew  that  the  American 
people  cculd  remain  free  only  so  long  as  they 
kep.t  unobstructed  th'-se  channels  of  expres- 
•ton. 

Today.  Ic  k  :  ^  .it  the  v.  rid  -.:eni\  what 
thoughtful  ::  ■  .  Ill  say  that  protection  of 
this  precious  !..^i.:  i  f  uiiiv.ini;-ered  expression 
Is  not  a  more  urgti.:  'a  k  i:.  this  country 
today  than  at  any  time  since  th?  Constitution 
wa^  framed? 

Remen  ber  n  i'  e  pre.ss  is  the  right  of  a 
free  p.-oplc.  ;  •  •;■.  ■  ;):ivil(>ge  cf  publishers 
I'  .-  \  ruht  wii;ch  must  be  Jealously  guarded. 
no  i:..i:ter  frcm  wh<^t  htph  quarter  or  in  v.hat 
noble  cause  the  ..".uk  L.m.''.^ 


Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 


REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

(  K     MINNT.S    TK 

IN   lliE   HOr^iE  OF   REPIlESLlNTATlVEi 


Mridcy.  .V -:>"'! bf  10.  19~n 

Mr  PITTFNT/ER  Mr  S:>ak.  r,  I  !i<;- 
ter-'d  w.rh  a  rivm  d- ai  of  inre:>.-t  ro 
the  r'ni.i:k-  of  niy  di-imcui-hed  ccl- 
lea.uu  ■.  tr.f  u  ii'U'man  from  M;.-.- i.^.-ippi 
I  Mr  Rankin-  ,  iii  conntTMOn  with  tlv' 
onii:;biJ-  i  :'..•>  and  ha:b■r.^  bi'.l.  which 
w;!:  -h.  ir:.y  b-'  b-  lore  thr  Hoii.se  cf  R^prc- 
sen'atives  for  cenisidt ration. 

I  am  in  f  ntiro  .sympathy  with  th-_-  \i<.  w- 
poir.:  rf  the  gentleman  t!:at  whi'.e  .spend- 
ing; iiion.  y  lu  foreipn  co'Jiitne> — aiid  I  am 
nil!  c:  :*  .e.z.f.ij  the  achni:ii>trat;o;i  for 
tlia: — V.  e  .itJit  to  be  .spend;!-:;:!  riior.- y  on 
our  1  w;-;  d.  :v.-'.c  proj.'cts  and  our  own 
natr  r.a!  t  ^  ^n^  :r,y.  When  we  do  t^.a^  wo 
sha:'.  h.rre  .s..rr.t  ;h:n:;  \c  >ho\\  for  the  ex- 
per.d.'ur.'s    tliat    are   made. 

Tn.'  opponents,  partioula;  ly  of  ih;  St. 
Lawrir.oe  >-  away,  piofe.^s  to  b  filled  witii 
the  idea  tha"  there  i.s  son'.ethina  my.>te- 
ricti.s  and  .sv'meth.mi;  entirely  wroni:  ab^v.it 
ih'^  onv.nbu^  nvers  and  harbor;  b:ll. 
Sue:;  i>  V.   '.   the  case. 

Mr  Speak-;,  I  do  n^r  need  to  ren^ind 
th-  M  :;;;>;>  .f  the  Heu.-e  that  all  leg- 
kslatinn  ■.:  es  btiore  the  appropriate  com- 
niittet'S  \\'i\>  :e  Iv  arin.^.s  are  lieid.  I  m,.k? 
tt)5-^  ob-.vrv.i*.or;  beoau>e  many  people  aie 
r.o-  !an.;;irir  w.th.  procedure  m  connec"ion 
wi'h.  pr.p;Md  hT;slar.on. 

E.try  pi.ji^t  in  the  omrnbtis  rivers 
and  ;-.a:b  :s  b;!!  has  tx^eii  checked  by  War 
Depir'nv.  nt  eni.tineer.s  and  vml  s;  they 
np  rt  to.at  th.y  had  e'roncmic  ju.-".he.i- 
t;on   nj  h.arines  at   all  were  ccnducted 


by  the  Rivei.s  and  H.\:b'-rs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  R^prcsenta'.vf  .s.  On  all  of 
the  projects  in  the  pendins  bill  the  Rivers 
ar.d  Harbors  Committee  has  conducted 
p;,b...  hearings  and  interested  parties 
!;ad  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  give 
tt.-t;:r.  ny.  The  War  Department  en- 
cir..  "Is  alsO  appeared  in  eveiT  instance 
an;i  cave  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
C'-inndtte*^  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
and  investigation  on  all  of  these  projects. 

If.  instead  of  listening  to  propaganda, 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  America  will  take  the  time  to  get  in- 
formation on  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harb^r^  bill,  they  will  consider  it  favor- 
ably Wiiile  this  bill  is  only  an  authori- 
zation and  does  not  carry  a  single  dollar 
cf  appropriations,  its  passage  is  necessary 
it  v.e  w..sh  to  look  to  the  future. 

In  all  of  these  projects  the  War  De- 
part m.ent  encineers  \vi]^  h?.ve  to  come 
Ijefore  'Iv  Appropriations  Committee, 
before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
President  himself  before  any  work  can  be 
commenced  or  anv  expenditure  made. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
C>  mr^nttee  cf  the  House  of  Representa- 
t.vrs  h.as  doni-  a  fin«  constructive  piece 
cf  work  and  it  is  entitled  to  the  support 
of  t!;e  M'ino  >rs  of  the  House,  and  the 
b.ll  cuiiht  to  pass. 


Celebrating   A.rmistice  Day 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

r>F   ■■:•:;. AH    :.:\ 
IN  THK   HOUSK  OF  f'EPREiENT  ATI '/ES 


Monday.  Sovcmbcr  10.  I'Jil 


Mr,  WICKERSHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

fo'l.ng  exnr-  ssed  by  some  people  that  we 
siiou'.d  not  celt  brate  Armistice  Day  this 
year  because  we  ^tand  en  the  brink  of 
another  war  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
undorstand;n;:  ab^ut  wl-.a"  Armistice  Day 
s'ands  for.  ActuaTy  we  should  give  more 
a't.  ntion  to  A:m;s.;c>'  Day  this  year  than 
We  h.we  m  a::y  year  s;nc:  th;  W.  rid  War 
ended. 

To  manv  p-  i  pie  m  America  Armistice 
Dav  m'.an^  'he  celebration  of  the  tact 
that  we  were  at  peace — that  war  had 
end  d  But  if  peace  was  all  we  were 
c-^lebrat ;:•;::  it  could  have  been  celebrated, 
who'I'.er  we  h.=  ci  won  or  lost.  What  we 
ically  v\.re  eel  bra'ing  was  the  victory 
winch  elided  the  'hreat  of  our  democracy 
and  our  freedom.. 

After     that     vic' uy,     prrbably    more 
sh.^uld  have  been  done  to  guarante-e  the 
prt  servr.tf^n  cf  peace.     The  German  Na- 
tion shouldn't  have  been  allowed  to  build 
th.e  nruider  machine  which  has  been  run- 
ning: w.ld  ov<  r  Eur.p'  and  is  now  threat- 
ening  Am.erioa   as.a.n.     It   never   should 
have  be  n  allowed  to  happen — but  it  has 
happ-ned.  and.  no  matter  how  wrong  it 
IS.  ue  have  to  lo.  k  i:  in  tho  face  as  a  fact. 
We  want  n.'inalfy.  but  we  may  not  ba 
abl     to  have   it.     The  trouble  with  our 
j   neutial  ty   Ir.-.v  vc.-s  that  it  only  worked 
1   oiic  v>ay.    It  made  Uo  iicUtral  but  it  didn't 


make  the  other  fellow  neutral.    You  can 
pass  la^-s  to  limit  what  our  own  people 

but  you  cannot  pass  a  law  which 

ler  nation  is  obligated  to  respect. 

?brating  Armistice  Day  this  year 
celebrating    the   fact    that    the 

m  flag  and  all  it  stands  for  still 
fiico  oier  our  Nation — and  with  the 
threat  bf  new  attacks  upon  it  we  should 
also  us#  Armistice  Day  as  an  opportunity 
to  plecie  ourselves  to  see  to  it  that  our 
flag  aijd  our  way  of  living  is  guarded 
against!  all  present  threats. 

The  jAmerican  Legion,  which  gave  us 
the  vicljory  and  peace  which  we  have  cele- 
brated on  Armistice  Day  for  20  years. 
spoke  f^r  a  large  part  of  our  Nation  v.hen 

in  a  resoliition  passed  at  its  last 
convention: 

We  want  America  strong  enough  to  meet 
any  possible  attack  before  it  arrives  and  to 
turn  th?  enomy  back  so  that  our  homes  re- 
ijitact  and  our  families  secure.  If 
is  necessary  to  defend  the  United 
"  ve  insist  upon  baing  prepared. 


main 

fighting 

States, 


Tlif  Trinity  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

j  or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  ^1A^SF1ELD 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


tlonday.  'November  10,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GALVESTON 
DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RecorO,  I  include  a  timely  editorial  which 
appeartd  in  the  Galveston  Dally  News 
i.ssue  of  October  30,  1941.  The  Galveston 
News  Js  the  oldest  newspaper  of  con- 
tinuou$  publication  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  hap  always  enjoyed  an  enviable  repu- 
tation for  its  sound,  fair,  and  construc- 
tive editorial  policy. 

The  jeditorial  follows: 

[Fiom  the  Galveston  Daily  News  of 
October  30.  1941] 

HITTING  BACK 

Dalla-  Is  hitting  back  at  Houston  opposi- 
tion to  the  Trinity  River  navigation  project. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Houston  sponsored 
by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  the 
prograri  for  canalizing  the  Trinity  to  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  was  condemned  as  a  '"gigantic 
pork-birrel  scheme'  and  also  as  a  serious 
economic  threat  to  Hcuston.  The  incon- 
sistenc;  ■  of  these  two  objections  is  obvious, 
for  if  ;he  river  can't  be  developed  into  a 
practicul  waterway  Houston  shipping  busi- 
ness h  IS  nothing  to  fear  from  the  project 
which  1  .laj.  Gen.  Julian  Schley.  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  recently  recommended  to  Congre.vs. 

As  tl  e  Dallas  News  pointed  out  editoriaUy, 
Houstoi  is  getting  out  on  a  limb  when  it 
oppose!  inland-waterway  developments  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  other  localiuss. 
Houston's  ship  channel  took  business  away 
from  C  alveston.  and  certainly  Houston  has 
no  vested  right  to  any  business  Trinity 
canalizjtion  might  shift  to  Dallas.  If  bring- 
ing wi  ter  transportation  50  miles  Inland 
benefited  the  whole  State,  as  Houston  con- 
tends. It  logically  follows  that  a  waterway 
3Q0  ml  es  inland  would  enhance  the  benefit. 
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According  to  a  dispatch  from  Liberty  by 
Robert  M.  Hayes,  of  the  Dallas  News  east 
Texas  bureau,  residents  of  the  lower  Trinity 
Valley  keenly  resent  Houston  opposition  to 
a  proposal  which  they  believe  will  greatly  in- 
crea.se  the  prosperity  of  their  section.  This 
section  IS  in  Houston  natural  trade  terri- 
tory, but  Mr.  Hayes  reports  that  a  consider- 
able share  of  its  business  m.ay  be  transferred 
elsewhere  if  the  opposition  continues. 

Railroads  which  would  have  to  compete 
wi'ih  the  pri  poftd  watorway  are  simply  de- 
fending their  own  Interest  when  they  op- 
pose the  Trim  y  project.  The  activity  of  the 
Houston  railway  clerks  was  raeiely  a  phase  of 
the  old  battle  between  rail  and  water  carriers 
There  is  no  rea.-^on  why  a  barge  canal  to  north 
Texas  should  greatly  affect  Texas  port  busi- 
ness one  way  or  another,  since  ocean  cargoes 
would  have  to  be  tran.sshi|:ped'at  the  ports. 
It  might  cut  Into  Houston's  distributing 
bU'Uitss.  But  that  possibility  ought  not  to 
affect  consideration  of  the  Trinity  project  on 
its  merits. 

By  no  rational  te.st  can  th€  Trinity  program 
qualify  as  a  defense  project.  Assuming  eco- 
nomic justification  in  normal  times,  we  doubt 
the  advisabih:y  cf  spending  $120,000,000  or 
any  major  portion  cf  that  sum  on  the  project 
with  the  present  burden  of  defense  spending. 
But  it  would  take  a  good  many  years  under 
any  conditions  ito  complete  the  program.  Ex- 
penditure of  $2,000,000  within  the  near  future 
to  improve  the  river  from  its  muuth  to  Liberty 
doesn't  seem  unreasonable.  In  any  event,  the 
argument  that  It  might  disturb  establtshfd 
business  relations  Is  one  which  cannot  be 
seriously  considered. 


Facts  About  Kansas 


EXTI-NrlUN  CF  RE^L^RKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

i.F    K.'-.N-.'i.'^ 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  'IV.E  EVF^-l.N   •  :-<  "aNSAN- 
REPUBLIc  .*.N    .\rv.  U  N    K.W. 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  timely 
end  intcrestinp  editorial: 
[From  the  Evening  Kansan-Republlcan 
(Newton,  Kans  )  of  October  31,  1941 ) 

DO  YOU  KNOW   yOUB  STATE? 

Hew  much  do  you  know  of  the  history  and 
geography  and  statistical  facts  regarding  your 
State?  'The  achool  kids  know  a  lot.  In  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  Rooi«velt  School,  the  txiys 
and  g.rla  were  asked  to  write  down  things 
they  hi'i  lenrned  in  the  course  of  their  study 
El>vUt  Kansas.  From  the  papers  the  children 
turned  in.  Carl  Hagen.  principal,  copied  off 
a  long  list  of  Kansas  facts,  which  every  family 
ought  to  knew,  and  which  is  herewith  pub- 
lisr.ed.  The  (acts  are  ta!-;en  at  random,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  group,  or  specially 
codify  thun.     H-re  they  are; 

K.ins>a6  takes  it  name  frcm  the  Kansas  In- 
dians. In  the  Indian  language  it  means 
"People  of  the  south  wind." 

Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  January 
29.  1861. 

Eighteen  principal  rivers  flow  through 
Kansas. 

Mere  than  2O0.00C.OOO  trees  shade  the 
State. 

Dur:rg  the  last  10  years  Kansas  has  aver- 
aged 200  clear  days  per  year. 


More  Federal  highways  bisect  Kansas  than 
any  other  State. 

Kansas  outranks  all  States  In  the  number 
of  newspapers  per  person 

Kansas,  with  ever  52.000  000  acres,  Is  thir- 
teenth in  area  among  the  States. 

The  exact  geograph  cal  center  of  the  United 
States  is  in  White  Bock  township.  2  miles 
northwest  of  Lebanon.  Smith  County.' Kans. 

Tlie  annual  mean  temperature  of  the  State 
Is  55  degrees. 

The  average  population  Is  23  persons  per 
square  mile. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  population  are  native 
born. 

The  Kansas  motto  Is  "Ad  astra  per  aspera." 
meaning  "To  the  stars  through  difficulties." 

The  western  meadow  lark  is  the  cflaclal 
SUte  bird. 

The  sunflower  Is  the  official  State  flower. 

Kansas  has  105  counties. 

Argonia.  Kans ,  elected  the  *irst  woman 
mayor  In  the  world,  in  1887. 

Kansas  has  the  largest  Indian  school  In 
the  Nation. 

Kansas  is  one  of  four  States  without  a 
bonded  debt  except  a  soldier-bonus  issue. 

Kansas  was  the  flrst  State  to  adopt  consti- 
tutional prohibition  and  still  ha.-;  It. 

Eighty  thousand  Kansan^  were  in  the 
World  War. 

Nearly  half  a  million  students  are  en- 
roiled  in  Kansas  schools. 

Kansas  launched  the  flrst  State-wide  park 
and  public  flshing  ground  la  the  United 
States. 

Fort  Riley  Is  the  largest  cavalry  school  In 
the  Nation,  known  as  the  mounted  service 
school  for  cavalry  and  artillery  units. 

Fort  Leavenworth  with  8.000  acres  is  one  cf 
the  Nation's  largest  interior  army  posts. 

Kansas  was  a  pioneer  In  manufacture  of 
airplanes. 

Kansas  has  the  only  pipe-organ  factory 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Kansas  has  one  of  the  largest  optical 
goods  plants   in   the   Midwest. 

Kansas  has  the  only  fuel-alcohol  manu- 
facturing plant   in  the  Nation. 

Kansas  produces  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  winter  wheat. 

Kansas  Is  crossed  by  four  great  transcon- 
tinental rail  lines  and  is  traversed  by  13 
steam  railways  in  all,  operating  over  9.tX)0 
miles   of   track. 

Kansas  is  rated  the  healthiest  State  in  the 
Nation. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  Kansas  Is  greater 
than  any  other  State. 

Kp.ns.is  has  a  higher  fa'-m -property  valua- 
tion than  40  other  Stfites 

Kansas  produces  reck  wool  for  Insulation. 

Kansas  is  third  among  tho  Slates  In  b?ef 
cattle  per  square  mile. 

Kansas  ranks  third  in  production  of  flax 
seed. 

Kansas  produces  over  DOOO.OOO  pounds  of 
cheese  annually. 

More  than  80  p'^rcent  of  Kansas  farms 
produce  dairy  products  for  the  ccmir.ercial 
market. 

Kansas  ranks  fifth  amont  the  Stat^-s  In 
oil  production. 

Kansas  produces  90  percent  of  all  the 
apple  seedlings  grown  In  the  United  States 

Kansas  has  a  million-dollar  sugar  factory. 

Kansas  leads  the  Nation  In  production  of 
volcanic  ash. 

Kansas  has  the  fifth-largest  broom  factory 
In  the  United  States. 

The  S'^rs  and  Stripes  first  waved  in  Kansas 
at  Pike's  Pawnee  village  park. 

In  Kansas  Is  found  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  excavation  machinery  in  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  annually 
are  shipped  In  to  be  finished  for  market  on 
Kansas  bluestem  pastures. 

Kansas  has  the   largest  alfalfa  market   in 
the  world. 
KangM's  leads  ihe  Nat. on  In   fiour  milling. 


Kansas    has    i!;e    second     '.striii-f-:    livestock 
market. 

Kansas  is  fourUi  among  th«  Staie«>  in  meat 
packing. 

Kan^s  has  one  of  three  producing  units  in 
the  Nat. on  of  helium  pas. 

Kansas   is   th.rd    in   tlie    United    States   In 
6tor;ige  of  giain. 

Kansas  is  third  In  manufatture  of  soap 

Kansas  has   the  largest  gr4ln    elevator   In 
the  United  States. 

Kansas  has  one  of  the  largest  strawboard 
mills  In  the  country. 

Kansas  Is  second  in  the  United  States  as  « 
horse  and  mule  market 

Kansr.s  has  the  largest  broCmcorn  market 

A  greater  variety  ••!  wild  flofters  is  found  In 
Kansas  than  elsewhere  in  the  Natu  n 

Kansas   Is   known    as   the  ^Jayhawk    State 
The  name  arose  out  of  the  fproglnp  e.'.pedl- 
tlous  common  during  t  le  slat\'ery  conflict  aa 
expressive   of   the   trait   of  a  bird  native  to 
Ireland. 


China  is  the  Key  to  World  Peace 

l:,XIL.NtK..N    L«F   REM.^.KKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NOBTH    r»K     TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  11!  1  K-I  M  Alivr  = 
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M:  BUIvDX'K  M:  Speaker,  there 
can  be  no  world  peace  until  China  is  lib- 
erated. We  can  make  all  tho  agreem.ents 
imagin^bJe  w^th  Japan,  but  if  in  those 
agreements  China  is  left  under  the  heel 
of  any  power.  includinR  Japan,  it  means 
more  war.  China  can  be  invaded,  China 
can  be  enslaved,  but  that  very  enslave- 
ment means  ruination  to  the  countries 
who  acquiesce  in  that  enslavement. 

Should  the  United  Stales,  lor  example, 
entei  into  any  acreemenl  uith  Japan  to 
either  appease  her  or  to  draw  her  from 
Axis  alliance  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
China,  or  any  p>ortion  of  China,  under 
the  military  control  of  Japan  the  result 
will  not  be  peace  but  a  continued  war. 
If  we  inlend  to  contribul*  to  the  final 
peace  of  the  world,  we  should  make  up 
our  mind.s  now  that  China  cannot  be  con- 
quered, and  any  agreement  we  may  mckc 
which  does  not  recogn  Z'3  this  principle 
does  not  contribute  to  peaCe  tut  to  war. 

If  the  foregoing  premise  Is  sound,  it 
naturally  follow's  that  tihe  bcR.nnlng 
point  in  tstabhshing  peace  is  not  Europe 
but  Asia.  Our  nearest  potential  enemy  is 
not  in  Europe  but  In  Asia.  If  war  comes 
to  the  United  States  it  Will  not  come 
across  the  Atlantic  but  across  the  Pacific, 
yet  we  hrar  very  little  about  this  threat. 
A  thousand  miles  of  cur  saa  coast  Is  not 
3.000  mil-'s  away,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  only  a  hundred  miles  away 
in  the  case  of  the  Pacific.  Parts  of  cur 
coast  can  be  reached  by  air  in  2  hours 
and  a  thousand  mile.^  of  it  in  6  hours. 

Our  pr(  ate5:t  friend — a  friend  who  has 
never  deceived  u.-;,  a  friend  who  has  al- 
way.s  been  loyal  under  all  circumstances, 
even  wh'-n  we  have  ignored  her — is 
China.  China  is  now  and  has  been  for  4 
years  fighting  the  battle  cf  the  ages  un- 
der handicaps  that  would  have  cr.U'^  d  the 
absolute  collapse   of   any   oiher   people. 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KKCuUD 


Sr.<  n  .'a  p..  ods  our  hrlp  and  assistancf; 
>h«'  iia-  the  manpowt-r  but  not  the  ma- 
chnf  power.  The  threat  to  China  is  the 
imperialistic  Fcl:cy  of  Ja;.:.:n:  the  threat 
to  Ui  is  the  .^ame  pcu  r.  Our  eternal 
friend  is  China;  our  jea:  u  ,  t;,:'r.::.il 
IT!' my  is  Ja^-an. 

Our  pclicy  of  aid.r,:;  den^onacies 
against  the  ai^Rression  of  the  Axi<  Powers 
should  now  chanpe  from  the  I-ohih  talk 
of  invad:n?  GeMr.cry,  a*".d  b-  directed 
tov.-.ird  recstabli.-h.:..;  Ch;:-.a,  China, 
armid  and  porniit;-  cl  >■  work  out  it^  own 
destiny  and  prottct-,  d  fiom  all  aggres- 
sors, w.ll  bf  ',h  rir..--.v.  r  \o  th-  (■."=' a b!;.^h - 
men:  of  \\    i  id  p  a;  c 

Ch;p.,i  ^.;i-  V.  '...  r  b-'cn  an  a^'j.p.'^sor. 
Cl'^.n  I.  ;lim:'.;h  the  tradition  of  ^hcu- 
.■-ar-.ci-  I  t  :.-'.•. r,  lia-  b  fn  hcr;e.-'  tir.d- r  all- 
r  ii  \ir!i..tance...  Hence,  a  p^nv'  rial  China 
would  be  the  ou'.'T  d  •■■n-'-  t  >  >v  vy 
cruntry  on  er.i'ii  incUuiirit;  'he  Un;'ui 
Sta'e.<.  F'  r  'hr^e  !-aM;:;>  we  raiiri'i:  .»;- 
ford  to  t  rr- r  ;nto  aoy  app.a.^t  n^nt 
aeit  f  n>-:r    u/h  Jap  in 

Wlvn  'h:-  '.vjr  ;■■  rvv  pvry  country 
sh  i;:d  b'-  rfurnf^d  to  it.<  people,  and 
tlv  ^  ■  pe  -p'f  .-Iv  uld  ba  allowed  whatever 
forir,  of  t;  ;'. .  1  nni'.nt  rhtv  may  chco.-t^  to 
selfC.  Tivre  can  be  no  peace  Wi'li 
c.ir\td-up  national  teriitoru  .■-.  We  .-^aw 
tha'  m  the  ea-e  of  GrMnany  at  the  la>.t 
pe.u-'-  c.'nf  ii'Hce.  We  .■-hinild  l-^arn  mere 
from  th,^  px-'  in>tpad  of  junipma  he.td- 
lo.nr  info  ?!>•  fu'ure  U^cau^e  of  the  pi>  jU- 
dic"  and  r-'veiuv  of  the  present. 

G.immy  cannot  conquer  tiit-  N  Mwe- 
cian  P'^ople;  ?he  cannot  conquer  the 
Frencn.  the  Pol"<,  or  the  Czeclis.  Ju.~  at 
presen^  P.u-hed  with  victory.  Germany 
will  not  pu'  much  reliance  upon  th.s 
Stat  m  nt  But  right  i.>  eternal  and 
mipht  IS  temporary.  Justice  and  ri'-h', 
thr(  ush  the  c  urse  of  time,  have  alway.^ 
tr;u"ophfd  Men's  freedom  has  bp>.  n  a 
lore  strucijl-^  through  the  agos,  in  fol- 
lowing its  cour.se  we  find  eras  in  which 
the  cau-e  of  freedom  se-m  doomed  and 
defeated,  bur  it5  course  toward  the  ulti- 
mate coal  never  changes;  it  goes  forward 
mak-ng  n'i'^r.  fieer  as  tmie  passes. 

To  b.-.n.u  horn-  to  you  exactly  what  I 
mean.  I  can  illustrate  it  better  than  I  can 
state  the  ab.^'ravt  propc-ition.  I  Ir.e  on 
the  Mi>.M~u:i  R.ver.  v.'ell  up  toward  its 
source.  That  river,  t  gether  with  its 
joint  ;.:.~tcr,  th.^  Mississippi,  is  the  longest 
river  in  th-'  world.  In  my  country  the 
tail  cf  the  iner  m  it>  course  to  the  ?;^a 
IS  \\:y  '-radual.  not  over  2  feet  to  the 
r.iil.e  and  the  current  moves  en  to  the 
Scu.li  carry. nj  cvrtythmg  before  it.  Its 
p:v,-  r  IS  s  '  r.reat  that,  in  h'gh  water,  it 
cra.h^s  throu-rh  its  banks  and  makes  a 
r.tv;  .hann.ol  a"  a:iy  point  where  its  fcrcj 
1-"  d  :  'C'ed.  I  have  ofttn  stood  on  the 
bank-^  ef  tiv.s  it. er  and  observed  that  the 
cur.-'  nt — where  I  s'ocd — was  hurr;.-ng 
r.c: 


11V-;  ead 


.:  south,  yet  I  knew  tli.U 
the  cut  rent  should  be  south,  Fiirth:r 
cxam'n-ne  this  peculiar  phenomena.  I  c'o- 
sjr\' -d  that  v.  hat  I  saw  was  an  eddy  or 
v,-hi'-;  :n  th?  current,  that  for  a  time  wont 
bf.ckv.a'd.  but  not  for  long.  Looking 
lur-iv  r  cut  into  the  river  I  saw  the  great 
maj.^tic  currtiit  turn  on  to  the  scuth- 
wa-d  m  Its  regu'.ar  and  inevitable  course. 
Ju-:  .-0  v.-;th  the  course  of  freedom,  for  a 
time  It  sctms  lost,  but  the  whirl  in  the 
current  does  net  continue  long  or  far.  but 
seen  find-  r>  way  back  m  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  its  ine\itable  gcal. 


Nations  that  do  not  rt cognize  the  ir- 
iepre.-^ib!>e  continual,  and  everlasting 
flew  of  th>-  CAU:^e  cl  fretdjm  toward  a 
greater  freedom,  mu-^t  close  their  eyes  to 
history,  and  for  a  t:me  plunrte  themselves 
ir.to  rum*  which  only  time  cm  cure. 

If  \V"  desire  m  tho  l'n:t>d  States  to 
broo_-  fieedom  to  ,.11  na'Mn-,  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  to  b-  "he  great  power 
which  V.'  are  wh'-n  the  :  rms  of  peace  are 
v.rrt'n  We  ~^h  :;;Id  also  know  what 
peace  can  enciuia  and  what  {>eace 
Will  sov%-  th"  sc*  ds  ci  another  war. 
Above  all  thins.-,  we  must  r- nv  mber  that 
any  agrtemen*  any  p?ace.  any  pact  which 
does  not  re-o-ni.te  the  mteeruy  cf  Chinese 
territory,  cannot  otop  war  but  only  fcmcnt 
and  conrmue  it.  thereby  jeopardizing  the 
peace  of  the  entire  worl-d. 

In  takini:  this  position  now,  we  are  free 
to  ei\-'  Hu-sia  and  China  all  the  aid  they 
n'-fd  and  'itat  m  a  <hort  space  of  time. 
As  .soon  a.>  ■;>>•  are'  prepared  ourselves,  we 
can  go  throuEth  with  a  policy  that  shall 
settle  peace  in  tliar  area  of  the  globe 
where  wars  have  b'-en  almost  continuous 
for  centuries.  We  cannot  accomplish  the 
purpose  nov.'  through  any  approach 
thrcu£:h  the  Atlannc.  We  want  nothing 
from  Japan  except  her  respect  and  her 
trade,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  either 
at  tlii^  expense  of  a  cr^'at  pe^opl^^  like  the 
Chmesi;'. 


Last  Call  for  Congress 
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ED  I  TO  H  I. ^r,  f-ROM  THE  IND:.\N.\P0US 

TIMKS 


from 
Ind, 


straight  repeal  resolution.  And  the  honest 
way  to  loie  on  all-out  inter\ciiricn  Is  by  a 
declarat  on-cf-war  rcsoluticn 

This  1 5  the  last  call  so  far  as  Congress  Is 
concerni  d.  Tl^.e  United  States  alrecdy  Is  part 
way  In  (  shooting  war  by  Presidential  order, 
without  congressional  consent — far  enorgh 
in  that  many  Memljers  opposing  interven- 
tion ihiik  the  President,  by  an  accomr'.lshed 
fact,  has  destroyed  Congress'  ccnstituticnal 
power  cf  chioice.  Certainly,  this  would  be 
true  if  he  area  of  undeclared  naval  combat 
were  wilened  After  that,  no  congressicnal 
vote  co\j  Id  undo  the  fact  of  war. 

Now  <  longress  must  decide  whether  we  are 
going  ir  :  and  if  so,  whether  we  shall  try  to 
limit  it  to  a  naval  and  air  war.  or  prepare  an 
American  expeditionary  force.  The  Ameri- 
can p3&  )le  have  a  r.ght  to  know.  So  do  the 
British,  and  those  in  the  occupied  countries, 
who  sit  waiting  for  an  American  expedition- 
ary fcrc(  .  To  deceive  them  is  as  cruel  as  it  Is 
dangero  js 

But  wliether  the  United  States  goes  to  war 
or  stays  out,  the  essential  thing  is  that  a  clear 
constitut.cnal  decision  be  made  In  such  a 
way  as  ;o  strengthen  our  democracy  and  to 
cement  aur  national  unity. 


Mr     WILSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  tho  following  editorial 
a  r.  cent  issue  of  the  Indianapolis 

|F.-::n  th.-  Indianapolis  Times] 

LAST     C.\LL     FOR     CONGRESS 

Before  the  Senate  neutrality  vote,  the  ad- 
raimstraticn  should  take  the  false  whiskers 
ctT  its  "partial  repeal"  resoluticn 

Every  Member  of  Congress  kn:w.=;  this  Is 
:^  vote  on  undeclared  naval  and  air  war. 
But  the  public  does  not  know.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple believe  the  com.mittee  report  that  "any 
assumption  that  by  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  our  .--tatus  of  neutrality  will  be 
changed  is  entirely  erroneous." 

So  far  not  one  major  decision  en  this  Issue 
has  been  frank.  The  Neutrality  Act  was 
first  amended  in  1939.  on  the  administra- 
tion's plea  that  this  would  prevent  involve- 
ment. Lend-lease  was  passed  with  the  same 
pledge,  plu.s  a  rcir.mitment  against  delivery 
and  convoy?  Eve:,  as  recently  as  the  House 
vote  en  arm.  .=;  merchantmen,  the  adminls- 
tr.r.i.  n  :;ured  to  include  repeal  of  the  ban 
en  American  deliveries  to  behigerert  ports 
tlirouch  combat  zones — a  step  toward  frank- 
ness that  h.Ts  n 3w  been  lorcea  m  tao  Senate 
by  Republic.'::  nitervcnticnisis 

The  hones:  vay  to  vote  en  the  President's 
blank    check    Tor    undeclared    war    is    bv    a 


Vi^w>    of    Biiffalo    Junior    C'.iamber    cf 
Corr^aierce  on  National  Eniers-ency 
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ovday.  November  10,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  BUFFALO 
:  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Lave  gianted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a,  resolution  adopted  by  the  Junior 
Chambi-r  of  Commerce.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
relative;  to  the  present  emergency. 

Be  it  escli^ed  by  the  Buffalo  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  CommeTce.  recognizing  our  responsi- 
bilities, do  therefore  state.  That  our  position 
with  rcj  ard  to  the  present  significant  prob- 
lems of  national  affairs  is  as  follows: 

A.  Wa  reiterate  our  complete  confidence  In 
the  deciccratic  form  of  government  which 
assures  3ur  citizens  theliberties  and  freedom 
gv.arant'ed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  We  reafflrm  our  belief  that  the  po- 
tenttulil  ies  of  a  democracy,  once  arousod,  arc 
more  pjwcrful  than  the  driven  dynamics 
of  dicta  crrh.p. 

B  W«  commend  the  efiforts  of  the  Federal 
adminis  rators  cf  the  Selective  Service  Act 
for  the;  •  .splendid  v,-ork  In  handling  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  defense  program.  While 
we  are  (ratified  with  the  progress  made  along 
some  li  les,  we  demand  Increased  speed  in 
those  activities  where  progress  has  been  slow 
for  the  Suiidinj  cf  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense. There  are  three  agencies  involved, 
employe??,  employers,  and  government.  As 
young  I  i?n  we  are  tolerant  of  the  views  cf 
each.  I'articularly  In  this  time  of  national 
emerger  cy  it  Is  our  firm  belief  that  all  must 
be  w;l!l  ia  to  sacrifice  and  to  work  to^etner 
more  hi  rmoniously  for  the  common  good  of 
the  Nat  on.  We  insist  that  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  any  source  be  worked  out  by  delib- 
eration md  with  equality  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  but  without  stoppage  of  produc- 
tion unpcr  any  circumstances. 

C  W«  recogrdze  that  for  the  welfare  of 
America  we  must  buiid  men  as  well  as  ma- 
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terials.  We  view  with  cgncern  the  deficien- 
cles  In  physical  fitness  found  among  many 
men  selected  for  service.  We  strongly  cn- 
dcr^e  activities  that  wUl  create  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  necessity  lor  physical  fitness.  :;nd 
enccvirage  greater  participaticn  in  hralth- 
buiidmg  practices  and  activities  that  will 
produce  maximum  physical  capabilities  on 
the  part  cf  Americas  young  men  and  fu- 
ture ycung  men 

D  We  urge  the  ycung  men  of  BuSalo  to 
lead  th  way  in  creating  interest  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens  in  the  conservation  cf  our 
natural  resources,  especially  soil,  forest,  and 
minerals,  and  of  power  needed  for  maximum 
prciuction  in  industry 

E  We  reafflrn-.  our  belief  In  the  loyalty  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens."  However. 
In  this  time  cf  emergency,  adequate  sieps 
must  be  taken  to  eliminate  all  acts  of  dis- 
loyalty to  cur  form  of  gcvernment.  W..»  here- 
by commend  the  splendid  work  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  their  coordinated 
agencies  and  urge  that  they  be  given  ade- 
quate manpower  and  fund;  to  continue  to 
perform  their  tf.sk. 

F.  The  American  people  are  committed  to 
an  intensive  program  of  national  defense. 
Tliis  program  is  fashioned  not  only  to  build 
impregnable  defenses  fcr  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  also  to  as-, 
sure  a  constant  flow  of  vital  supplies  and 
arms  to  those  nations  valiantly  struggling 
against  Hitler  and  his  allies.  Therefore  the 
Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  pledges 
the  full  power  of  its  manhood  and  its  energy 
behind  the  defense  effort  And  it  exhorts 
the  Pres'dent  to  Increase  and  expedite  the 
vist  production  cf  the  implements  of  war  to 
aid  the  Axis  enemies.  At  the  same  time  it 
reminds  him  of  his  solemn  promises  not  to 
send  American  youth  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 
However,  in  the  event  the  ever-changing  scene 
abroad  should  cevelop  to  such  extent  that 
we  must  resort  to  the  force  of  arm5  to  de- 
fend the  pricele^  freedoms  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  cf 
Com.merce  urges  that  the  war-making  power 
be  reserved  solely  to  Congress. 


Ijeorgia 

FXTFNc-TON   OF   REMARKS 

''  r 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  10.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF   HON    JOHN   M    SLATON.   OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  speech  of  a  great 
American.  Hon.  John  M.  Slaton,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia: 

Mr  President,  volumes  have  been  written 
on  Georgia,  and  I  have  25  minutes.  My  talk 
can  only  be  suggestive. 

Georgia  has  been  called  a  crolony.  founded 
by  inmates  cf  debtors'  prisons.  Mr.  Albert 
Berry  Saye.  cf  the  department  of  history  of 
the  Unl\erslty  cf  Georgia,  says  In  an  article 
In  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  of  De- 
cember 1940  that  there  is  not  a  word  by 
letter,  document,  or  from  the  press  which 
supports  this  charge. 

When  the  Naticnal  Prison  Congress  met  In 
Atlanta,  presided  over  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Henry  Grady  was  called  to 
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the  platform,  ar.d  he  stated  that  if  Georgia 
was  founded  by  inmates  cf  debtors'  prisons. 
they  were  sterile,  because  not  a  single  Geor- 
gian traced  his  anc^try  back  to  them 

A  minister,  speaking  Before  the  Pilerlm 
Club  cf  Boston,  said  that  the  pastor  of  Old 
Midway  Church  in  Liberty  County,  where 
the  early  trustees  cf  Georgia  were  buried,  was 
Mr.  Hclmes.  who  was  called  to  a  Boston 
pastorate,  and  3  months  after  he  arrived 
there,  a  son  was  born.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
all  of  which  shows  that  New  England  claims 
the  credit  fcr  many  good  things,  conceived  in 
Georgia. 

People  who  are  not  proud  cf  the  past  his- 
tory cf  their  State  will  never  do  anything  of 
which  posterity  will  be  prcud.  Citizens  never 
remain  hopeless  when  they  know  what  their 
ancestors  acccmpllshed.  and  the  precious 
heritage  transmitted  to  themi 

Ycu  live  in  Georgia— the  first  royal  colony. 

It  prohibited  slavery  while  slaves  were 
being  sold  m  Faneuil  Hall  It  prohibited 
rum  t)efore  the  Volstead  Act  It  contributed 
more  money  to  the  Revolution  than  any 
State  except  Massachusetts,  and  though  as- 
sessed  750    sold.ers.   it    sent   5.0C0, 

It  supplied  Texas  with  it^^  first   President. 

In  the  Civil  War,  it  supplied  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  and  its  Secretary  of 
State.  Robert  Toombs;  the  first  President 
cf  the  Confederate  Congress.  Howell  Cobb, 
and  greatest  authority  on  its  constitution. 
T,  R.  R.  Cobb.  The  last  cabinet  meeting  was 
held  in  Washington.  Ga. 

T"r.e  first  steamer  that  crossed  the  Atlantic 
sailed  from  Savannah. 

Georgia  had  the  first  State-supported  uni- 
versity, the  first  orphaiis"  asylum,  the  first 
manual-training  school  in  1803.  the  first 
women's  ccllege,  Wesleyan,  at  Macon  A 
great  church,  the  Methodist,  was  founded  in 
Georgia  by  John  Wesley, 

She  supplied  the  Nation  11  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, two  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Eentatives.  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

These  are  a  few  of  her  political,  educational, 
and  spiritual  achievements. 

Her  marble  adorns  the  capitols  of  distant 
States  Her  fruits  took  the  first  prize  at 
Seattle. 

Dahlonega  supplied  the  first  gold  for  the 
Nations  mints,  and  Edward  Marshall,  its  dis- 
coverer, discovered  the  first  gold  In  California. 

But  they,  who  on  pride  of  ancestry  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge! 

But  the  question  with  us  is.  What  are  we 
doing  to  live  up  to  the  past?  What  can  we 
dC-  to  advance  our  State  and  increase  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  its  people?  I  ven- 
ture a  few  suggestions  which  may  not  accord 
with  your  views,  but  in  the  difference  of 
opinions  truth  is  revealed,  I  mean  only  to 
deal  with  this  State. 

The  condition  of  Georgia  after  the  Civil 
War  is  the  knowledge  of  all.  Tlie  devasta- 
tion of  Attila  the  Goth  was  not  more  ruth- 
less than  that  to  which  she  was  subjected. 
The  po\-erty  of  her  people,  the  domination 
of  an  Inferior  race,  maintaineei  by  hostile 
military  forces,  the  studied  humiliation  to 
Which  she  was  subjected  have  been  described 
so  vr\-idly  that  repetition  would  be  useless. 
There  only  remained  to  her  citizens  their 
courage,  self-reliance,  independence,  and 
Industry.  It  was  a  time  when  the  tempta- 
tions cf  demagcgy  and  the  lures  of  false  but 
easy  remedies  were  most  alluring. 

Georgians  recognized  their  only  wealth 
was  In  themselves,  and  they  undertcx)k  to 
make  a  constitution.  On  its  previsions  de- 
pended the  destiny  cf  the  State.  In  this 
crisis  there  came  a  man  who  fit  the  hour. 
Robert  Toombs.  "Learned  In  the  profoundest 
principles  of  government,  he  knew  the  stern 
laws  under  which  the  people  must  recover. 

Ease.  Idleness,  dependence  on  public  sup- 
port had  proved  the  downfall  of  every  nation 
that  tried  them,  and  with  the  lessons  of 
history  he  was  familiar.    In  the  United  States 
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Senate  he  oprxjsed  public  appropriations  for 
local  purposes. 

The  great  lawyer  knows  that  departure 
from  principle  means  catastirophe  TThe  lay- 
man sees  the  disaster  after  it  happens  and 
looks  back  to  the  cau<e 

The  convention  that  made  the  constitution 
In   1877   was  called   by   his  f.ame 

The  d  votlon  to  the  Confederate  s<.ildier 
at  that  time  amountrd  to  Idolatry,  but  the 
constitution,  recognizing  that  sciuiment 
must  yield  to  necessity,  cnlj  provided  aid  to 
the  hero  who  had  lost  his  limb 

Gifts  cf  any  kind  were  prohibited  H.inr.- 
ful  corp<Tate  combinations  were  forbidaen, 
and  franchises  limited  Railroads  were  sub- 
ject to  supervision  Unlfortnity  of  lax.»tum 
WHS  decreed,  so  that  all  woUld  be  interested 
in  economy,  and  favors  through  lured  lobby- 
ists could  not  be  acquired.  Education  vkus 
provided  for,  and  resources  were  set  aside  to 
assure  an   enlightened    citiken.'hip. 

Believing  that  power  vested  in  a  few  city 
counties  constituted  a  menace  to  the  general 
welfare,  and  trusting  more  the  general  sanity 
and  patriotism  of  rural  ctjmmunities  than 
the  more  congested  ones,  where  cliques,  or- 
ganizations, temporary  hystvria  and  special 
Interests  manipulate  legislation,  the  counties 
were  named  In  the  constitution. 

Believing,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  afterward 
expressed  it,  that  liberty  never  comes  from 
the  government,  but  from  resistance  to  It 
through  limitations  up>cn  Its  power,  thcie 
was  wTitten  into  the  constitution  a  'lill  of 
rights  th.it  protected  the  mdlvidual  ..gn.st 
tile  tyrai.ny  of  go\crnnient. 

Believing  that  the  worker,  the  farmer,  the 
businessman  engaged  in  whatever  actixiiy 
could  better  spend  the  rewnrds  of  his  labor 
than  oaceholders,  that  constitution  even 
specified  what  should  be  the  salary  of  tie 
secretary  cf  the  Governcr 

It  provided  that  the  Stata  should  mak"  no 
debt,  but  sternly  adopted  the  plan:  "Pay  hs 
you  go"  Limits  were  put  on  county  ;  r.a 
municipal   debt 

Toombs  knew  that  every  Southern  State  hnd 
some  Northern  ones  had  incurred  bor.ded 
debt  for  internal  improvenruenls  and  repudi- 
ated them,  some  twice  He  saved  Georgia 
from  such  an  error,  and  today,  while  oth^-r 
Southern  States  owe  from  $154,000,000  down- 
ward. Ge.:)rgla  ewes  no  debt  fcr  whicl.  --he 
is  constitutionally  liable  except  a  trifle  from 
70  years  ai^o.  diminished  by  tnnual  payments. 

Georgia  stands  first  in  maaiy  things,  but  it 
Is  at  the  glorious  bottom  otf  the  list  In  th3 
matter  of  bonded  debt 

Under  its  Magna  Carta,  Wise  and  stern  m 
Its  provisions,  a  despoiled,  prostrate  State 
became  the  Empire  State  of  the  South  Any 
nation  under  the  same  mandates  must  grow 
great.  Agriculture  flcunshed.  great  cities 
grew  up.  and  the  wheels  of  lactones  whirred, 
labor  was  employed  and  happy 

Knowing  the  clanger  of  a  multitude  cf  laws 
carelessly  passed  under  a  tejnpor.ny  hysteria, 
and  expressive  of  the  caprice  of  cne  legisla- 
ture, he  wrote  into  the  Constitution  that  a 
majority  cif  ail  members  (net  a  quorum)  wf  re 
necessary  for  the  passage  cfl  a  law,  and  that 
any  laws  in  conflict  with  the  constitution 
were  void,  and  the  Judiciary  should  so  declare 
them 

It  provided  a  term  of  2  y«ars  fcr  the  Gov- 
ernor When  Alexander  M  Stephens  was 
asked  if  the  term  ought  not  to  be  lengthened. 
he  said:  I  favor  short  tents  and  quick  re- 
sponsibility." I  know  men  uhom  I  should 
like  to  see  h.-ive  long  term*,  but  6on\e  may 
get  into  fflce  without  pa't-ioiism  cr  prin- 
ciple, and  in  4  years,  through  graft  and  pa- 
tronage, ruin  the  State.  Cctjrage  is  an  eis.  n- 
tlal  quality  cf  a  Governor,  tbut  6i;b.stltuting 
for  it  audacity  and  relj'ing  upon  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  pecp'.e.  some  Ooverncr  will  n.iin 
the  State  at  the  beginning  of  his  leim  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  end  of  it. 

The  con.=tltutl',n  provided  a  poll  tax  uh'.cli 
provided  a  fund  for  educational  purp-.ses 
and  likewise  guaranteed  tljat  white  cr  Ne- 
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■    V    *!     :.!;fiiilci   not   cnn- 


RTo    m  t    provident    erT^ii 'h    nr    v;ilu:ng    his 

>urTr;i»:>'   CI.    •■■.^:. 

tr,l    th«"  w.e;:.i.'' 

the  Piierj;y  and  tn't-rp:  !;-»•  ol   iLs  thnity   c:'.i- 

reii!- 

R'j'  LIT'-  -sp  f:::-!  r-.i!  tc  that  cr  n5titiiti;.n, 
uh'isf  WI--P  .•' r- .•■' f  .i'l;  pr'  v.^'ons  were  t5>' 
prflu^'-  :  ';.''  tv;,,r  •ni-'  hiicI  patru  t;.-m  rf 
Oe<jr^j..i  >  tTf  i!'-'  'ii  :i.^ '  I:  may  tx.'  airif-ncUrl 
by  »iter.i!u;ii-  iii  r'.rni  *!i:fii  ^A  ;li  iir-pair  Ihf 
eiuTfv    I  1    'he   '■y-'eiii    and    ilii;-    iinderiiiine 

'II.-'  -x  r'i~  ■'.•■(  .ictl.nnrv.'  ■■ant.quatfd." 
■  .  n-M  ;e'>  ,  "cu'ir.i'CiHi.  '  cliaUenjjr  ''  "crisis  ' 
ai;d  'projort'  ar'"  px.pulnr  fur  the  purputc  cf 
undcrm'.iiinK  and  at'jckuiE  the  nncienl  vir- 
tues, It  riep.irture  frcni  '.'•hich  has  ^i  ne-aKy 
prc'ven    dNa?!rcu.-^ 

Have  the  amondm*  nts  tc  Georgia  s  C(  nf  tl- 
tu"!  n  been  harm-Tul  or  heiiefinaP  The  f  l.m- 
ii;.;?:i.n  ■  f  the  clause  fi-rhidtimg  inrqualiiy  :n 
t.'x;i!;i):'.  has  df-tri.yfd  the  int<Test  in  cccn- 
cmy  of  rni'.ny  fid  ritiziT.';  whc  knew  th>i' 
squasidt  r;i.p  p'jbiic  rr..)r.py«  raiuu  t  Increase 
h;s  t;vir(leii~.  hciil  ■  ir  S;a;e  M.  rr  ir.rr.ey  may 
be  paid.  f;ut  the  les.sen;n3  :  f  the  citizen  s 
Uite:e>t  in  «>  Re  rr,y  Is  many  times  m'.ro 
ri  v'ly  t  ]  th''  S-ate  Expediency  6h(  uld  not 
be  ^ubsti'utn!  I'T  principle 

S  me  I  ,i:r.e-t  edurational  enthu? lai-t?-  are 
setKir.K  PV-dernl  air!  icr  the  >chi  ols  A  d.-- 
tinKiiishrd  fki.ru';.!  CciuTPSMn  in  told  me 
w  h  :.  the  la.'-'.  :*  w(fk-  thnt  lie  learned  that 
1!  a  Frderal  nppn  pria'Uri  Wits  made  tcr  that 
purpose  r  would  be  arct:irp!i&ht>d  by  a  pro- 
vision preveutir.e  s»^i;rt  w'ation  of  thr  whites 
and  hhuks  in  s  hoc> 

Exemptici.s  h.ive  bee::  framed  which  n^  t 
only  ha\e  the  s.^mt  efT-rt  but  disordered  the 
rtnance>  cf  itical  subdivision?,  threater.td  the 
closuu:  ct  schOi.is.  and  the  impcsiticn  of  sides 
taxe^  w'.uch  wi  uki  multiply  the  btirden  of  the 
l.ili  itr  .Ai.tl  :!-..~  under  the  cuise  rf  protect- 
ing the  piHT  An  Atlanta  eentlenian  tcld  n.o 
he  heard  a  '.arrner  quarrelin'_;  with  a  c<  un.ty 
lax  (illertur  Ur  in  h.our  r\er  an  inrieas.  cf 
•It  cm'-  ::.  In-  '  ;\'~  >t  tin  prtcedine  ynr. 
Such  nien  <-'and  a.-  the  b'll'Aa  k  a^airst  u-r- 
!e-s  ap!  lOjrnitio:  .  mnltipln  a;  icn  cf  netd- 
It'.s  J    h.     and   rcrruptmci;  i;r..{ts 

Iht'  unlhniK.nj.  ■,  ut^lu  aii  likely  tc  yaw  us 
crnstrurTi\e  a:;cl  p;o;ro-s;ve  the  erection  cf 
preiit  bulldinc'-  ar.d  expenditure*  of  laree 
surr.s  under  the  rl.-ak  of  benevolence 

Th>  re    c»:\    be    r:o    cr>!f»s    wl'hr'U'    extravi- 
mince        The     mo'-t     cnn'^pictiou-lv     ccrrnp' 
b     dl'-r  evt't  known  in  this  ccvmtry  wa*  B"-s 
Tue.  d     if  New  ^■(-r'<       H>    o-tensibly  paid  tsb- 
v...  ...~  j-r  r-s   ;    .    ;.i;.vl  which   hP  botiL'ht   at   I's 

rt  a",  woi'ii  rejvir'P(!  >.'  ar  l;irv;pr  pric»*  p'-  k- 
etu.i:  'he  d;tT*T(  r.-  e  of  nnllii  n>.  and  he  f  st.sh- 
llshei'.  On'r.tl  Fsrk  When  atiacked  he 
i-'.med  p<  pillar  f-.c,.  r  by  sayii^c  tha'  he  ^va  = 
p,'r<oci;'««d  bv  'h.i'  rvh  ("r  fomidinst  a  p'.r-y- 
pro'ind  f  -r  tx^'  r  rti'drer.  and  breathine  "-pi-ce 
Icr  ihf  111.!.  :  T  unite  Benfvolenre  i?  always 
the  cloak  for  '•uch  c<v.''.v.rf 

I  h.'\>>  kiv  •'.  n  f  <:.  he  i  houses  bt  ing  In- 
}-*;k:.ired  by  ien_nrr-'iS  ^{  cr.itt  from  builders 
who  «t!dod  tc>  'her  rhi.iie  bccau-e  c:  t!.o 
hr^teria  cf  th --c  'iv  h  ■  dei'.rnn.-ed  'lie  ant.- 
qua'- ,;  (-I'n.  cl.d  bnildnv^  r:  nnstreated 
cb.ildrrn  An,!  e.ich  -nrh  T:r.-..;r:.ni  thr'M*- 
en.e.i  the  sa!arie?  of  thr  tP:  rh.  r.,  ,^^.  r,;  ;'e 
c.n-titute  with  '.htir  ;  n.::-  a  ->.  in  ,  1 

The  ccn.«t!tu'i  n  p;,\:dts  that  the  rental 
cf  the  Wrsttrn  -t  A'!  n...  R.u.rcad  fhaii  ba 
«tlli7ed  for  ti-.c  cn.in.n-sihccl  fund  I: 
never  was  foreseen  ty  the  writers  cf  *:.;  c.  n- 
sMtutlrn  that  future  years  of  rent  w  nUl  be 
discounted  It  is  an  Indu.nnieiU  to  th.o 
Acting  Governor  to  I  -  -^xtiavigant  and  'hen 
employ  the  funds  ';.,:  wtre  intend- d  to 
guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the  Mhcci-  tj 
s\ib:^e:/aent  administrations  Sometimes  a 
Crvcrnor  may  have  visittd  en  hnii  hea\y 
deflciti  That  may  reqtilre  sn.h  d.-c.unt.  tur 
thi<!  habit  ts  a  matter  cf  rrceoit  cic\h,  and 
Instead  cf  being  progre.-..-ic:i   is  r»  trctiressuMi 

Another  siip>:ef-t:cn  I  nn.ke  to  you  ns  m 
recard  to  ma'ci.ing  Fidcrai  lunds  with  State 


funds  or  nonets  rai.'^d  In  loca..tirs  by  bonds 
or  ta.xes  The  issUiince  cf  bjnds  necessarily 
fuit.s  a  permanent  mcrtaa^e  en  the  commu- 
n.  "y.  and  the  tempt  Ufn  to  vote  them  leads 
to  unneces'arv  luxuries  wi'h  consequent 
limitat.cn  on  res-  nrces  necessary  for  mainte- 
nance of  nccef^-aniy  public  functions  The 
attf  iney  cf  rne  tcunty  m  thi.s  State  told  me 
that  the  lure  of  receivln^'  Federal  contribu- 
ticais  c.iused  the  county  avith.orities  to  build 
needless  road-;  en  unu--ed  bvpati.s  to  homes 
cl  ottircrs.  f-o  that  tlu-  en"  ire  revenue  of  the 
co'ir.'v  wculcl  not  pav  the  interest  en  the 
C'-.r.--:  '.v  .-.ri  ,:i.'-  Tin-  in'tirr- ncp  of  local 
debt  has  Jjeccme  sc  unbearable  that  Conatress 
hit.s  passed  a  law  prcvldme  for  the  political 
subdivisions  to  co  into  bankruptcy. 

The  work  dene  un.der  this  Federal  aid  Is  so 
expensive  that  without  such  aid  'he  work 
C'  uld  bo  dene  mere  cjuickly  and  more 
efflciently  At  the  Wcr!d'=  Fair  a  building 
with  Work  Projfc'-  Admin.stration  Federal 
aid  cr-t  i781.C00.  and  on.  across  the  read.  Its 
practical  ccur.tctpar:,  cost  8440,000  without  It. 

A  soUcter  ceneral  m  a  laiee  circuit,  and  a 
representative  cf  a  c<in'-plcu<iis  county,  told 
me  th.it  m  their  counties  public  work  was 
done  with  Ftdeial  aid  wb.lch  cculd  have  been 
done  more  qu.cklv  without  «uch  aid  and  for 
th''  same  fum  which  the  cftinty  had  con- 
tributed 

Let  me  cal;  vcur  afetiti  n  to  another 
am.^nriment  tr  th.e  constitutiun  under  the 
euls.-  of  prr>t;res.«  The  ?es5ions  of  the  legi?- 
hiture  vvtre  limited  tc  50  days.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  these  who  opposed  antiquated,  cut- 
in  .dt  d  mi  tlK  d-  aiui  advocated  progress  that 
'he  legislature  meet  f'^r  10  days,  introduce 
bills  icr  lu  davs  e  h^me,  and  meet  6  months 
laii-r  fr^r  60  dav-  so  they  ci  uld  counsel  with 
tl.t  ,r  re;ns"i; ut'nts  on  the  wisdom  cf  the  pro- 
posed legis'idi  t:  It  wa=  provided  the  legls- 
la'u'c  Ci  iilo  n.-  ■  '  .  aiher  by  resolution  adopt- 
wi  dvnn.it  the  10-dav  session  Result:  Every 
I'-'ttislature  -mce  tiie  amendment  met  for  the 
10  days,  by  resolution  agreed  to  meet  im- 
mediately ;:fter  ti  r  60  days,  increasing  thereby 
the  se&-i.,n  to  70  days,  and  the  supreme  court, 
bccaus-  'h  cjUf-tion  was  a  political  one  and 
not  a  J  idieial  one.  had  decided  in  principle 
they  cculd  collect  mileage  to  and  from  heme 
and  the  c.-p;tol,  althcueh  the  mem.ber  may 
havt  i:i)iiC  to  the  hotel  Tuesday  night  and 
returned  to  the  capitcl   Wednesday  morning. 

A'  d  ti-e^^p  ex'raviieant  cxp'  ndltures.  The 
exp<.nduures  for  thi  last  liscai  year  of  my 
adiUiinstratioii  'c  maintain  all  the  functions 
if  "ri  Sni'e  Ci  vitnnient  were  $5,967.65197, 
a!'d  m.  1940  "(v:  rxpcnditurcs  were  *50,C00,- 
ooo-  pi'i-  an  alierrd  indebtedness  of  $30,000,- 
O^O  I'  nviv  be  -,\'.-\  greater  public  service 
WHs  rend'ifd  a:  d  this  is  true,  but  was  it 
10  "m<i-  a.^  valuable?  Were  the  people  that 
mu  h.  h;  nrier,  hardier,  self-reliant,  courage- 
ous? Were  th.ero  10  times  as  many  unem- 
ployed':' Whcr,  I  went  cut  cf  office,  without 
any  nuisance  ta.xes  and  multiplied  burdens, 
thf  5  mill?  tax  rate  was  out  because  more 
w.is  unnecessary  and  the  State  had  money 
m  f:-.p  rr?  ,=1!!—  Without  a  debt  against  It. 
I  kn'  w  fw<  -'hnds  of  the  capitol  was  fmpty, 
the  re  nn-  were  vacant  except  during  leglsla- 
ti'-e  stsvi.  ns  wh- n  u.-ed  by  committees,  and 
the  bf-eniin'  wa-  filled  with  military  tquip- 
m-nt  X  w  •  very  available  foot  Is  filled  With 
ennl'T'^,  and  a  building  across  the  way, 
wi'n  m.'r-'  ^p^ce  than  the  capitol.  Is  over- 
:'-■  --n^      nd  -.^.i    State  is  J30,C00,000  In  debt, 

A'  i  r<nv:m:nr  :n  r-,  tiian  23  cents  out  cf 
'"■'■ty  ;•  .-  -  r..;-td  .::  i-  f.r  ta.xes.  and  busl- 
n.e  s  p.iy~  41  cents  in  taxes  for  39  cents  paid 
m   wattes 

I  think  the  G  ■. ^rnor's  salary  might  be  In- 
ereasid.  with  tlie  i^lnigation  to  urge  a  law  to 
-tibject  to  impcaeLmtnt  or  civil  liabiluy  every 
S-.:'e  ofScer  who  s:..i;:  ln..tit;ate  or  wilfully 
and  kncwa:g:y  sp.nd  $1  n^  re  than  the 
bud,t : 

Edmund  Burke.  prebaO;-,-  Ei.i;..n  d  ^  greatest 
sta"t.-ni,.n.    said    Uieie    v.da  iioi.aii.jj   new   in 
i    gv. vtiuuent. 


Econom3f,  industry,  thrift,  and  frugality 
are  old-falWoned  virtues.  May  it  not  be 
true  that  pseudo.  not  real,  prcgressives  arc 
found  majching  into  the  blackest  pages  in 
hiPtory,  Ought  we  not  to  go  back  to  the 
path  that  Jeads  ahead? 

One  other  thing  and  I  am  done  It  is  old- 
fashioned,  it  is  reactionary,  but  its  recitatioa 
quickens  the  heartbeat  of  every  Georgian. 
The  State  capitol  was  built  In  1877  within 
the  millioQ  dollars  appropriated,  and  $18  paid 
back  Into  the  treasury. 

That  ol*-fashloned  Georgian,  Gen.  John 
B.  Gordonj.  was  Governor  at  the  time  and 
received  \i  In  behalf  of  the  State  In  these 
words : 

"The  coijamissloners  have  achieved  the  un- 
precedented success  of  completing  a  great 
public  work  within  the  original  appropria- 
tion. From  the  first  bill  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature to  the  expenditure  of  the  last  dollar 
by  the  conCmissioners  there  has  been  neither 
Jobbery  of  thought  of  corruption.  From 
granite  base  to  Iron  dome,  every  chiseled 
block  and  molded  brick,  every  metallic  plate 
and  marblt  slab  is  as  free  from  cfBcial  pollu- 
tion as  when  they  lay  untouched  by  mortal 
hand  in  criglnal  purity  in  the  bosom  r.f 
Mother  Earth.  Every  stroke  of  hammer  or 
trowel  or  Inrush  Is  a  record  of  labor  honestly 
expended  ^nd  Justly  rewarded.  Let  no  un- 
worthy or 'unjust  action,  legislative.  Judicial, 
or  executive,  ever  mar  the  bright  record  made 
In  the  coiistructlon-  of  this  capitol." 

The  heritage  your  ancestry  has  bequeathed 
to  you  carried  with  it  obligations.  Cour- 
ageous and  Intelligent  leadership  is  the  need 
of  the  dar.  So  many  desire  to  serve,  but 
without  (nli.ehtened  guidance.  Will  you 
perform  tils  duty? 

Bishop  ;jrent,  in  the  preface  of  his  book 
on  leaders 3ip,  quotes: 


"Where  Is 
go? 
Par.  far 
Where  Is 
Far,  far 


the  land  to  which  the  ship  would 


ai 


ead  is  all  the  sailors  know, 
the  land  she  sailed  from?     Away 
hthind  Is  all  that  they  can  say." 


d)  ys 


go 

0  J 


were 


A  few 
2  years  a 
devastati 
the  storm 
unmoved 
^ance 
soldier. 

If 
lowing  hi.s 
old-fashi 
sion  of  Di 
Impractica 
lapsed   Eu' 
principles 
we  need 


Gecrg  ans 


after  the  cyclone  at  Gainesville, 
I  visited  It.  and  amidst  all  the 
and  in  the  center  of  the  fury  of 
stood  the  statue  of  a  Confederate, 
ind   unshaken.     Courage   and  de- 
stamped    on    the    face   of    that 


If  Americans  everywhere,  fol- 
example,  will  observe  the  ancient. 
oAed    virtues,    that    are    the    expres- 
vinity  Itself,  and  rejecting  the  false, 
and  destructive  theories  of  col- 
ope    remain   loyal    to    the    eternal 
on  which  this  State  became  great, 
qever  lose  hope 


Do  Yoti  Know? 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  K.^NSAS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THE 


Monday.  November  10.  1941 


EDITORIAfL  FROM  THE  WICHITA   (KANS  ) 
EE-\CON 


Mr.  HOuSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  J  Include  the  followmc   timely 


editorial    from    the    Wichita 
Beacon  of  November  6,  1941: 


(Kans.) 


APPENDIX   Tu  THE  CuN(ii:K.vSluXAL   Rl-AV)i:n 


[From  the  Wichi'a  (Kans  )  Beacon  of 
November  6,  1941] 

DO  YOU    KNOW? 

Do  you  knew  that  Adolf  Hitler,  when  ho 
was  only  a  ranting  politician  seeking  to  gain 
a  lew  seats  for  his  party  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  insisted  the  loudest  on  his  consti- 
tut.onal  ri^iihts  of  free  speech  and  free  assem- 
bly, but  that  v,-hen  he  gained  control  he 
burned  the  legislative  hall,  blamed  It  on  the 
Ccmmunists,  and  dissolved  the  Reichstag? 

Do  you  kuov;  that  he  began  his  record  cf 
murdering  within  a  few  weeks  after  he 
gained  power  in  Germany  by  ordeiing  the 
massacre  of  scores  of  his  partv  members 
whose  personal  loyalty  he  questioned? 

Do  you  know  Hitler  ordered  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dolfuss  because  he  stood  in  the  way 
of  annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany:  that 
Austrians  by  the  hundreds  were  imprisoned 
and  many  of  them  murdered  or  starved  to 
death  after  Germany  forced  Austria  into  the 
Reich  at  the  point  of  the~  bayonet:  that  the 
A'ustritms  were  g.ven  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  Joining  Germany,  but  the  ballots  were  not 
secret,  and  everyone  who  dared  vote  "no" 
was  Imprisoned  or  mysteriously  disappeared? 

Dd  you  know  that  Hitler  repeatedly  de- 
clared he  wished  only  to  bring  the  German- 
speak. ng  people  back  into  the  Reich:  that  he 
repeatedly  denied  he  had  any  territorial  de- 
signs on  the  rest  of  Europe:  and  that  at 
Munich  he  gave  hlo  solemn  pledge  to  England 
and  France  that  the  Sudeten  area  was  the 
last  territory  he  desired? 

Dj  ycu  know  that  within  6  mcnths  of  the 
Munich  pact  he  had  dene  exactly  what  he 
had  pr^>mised  not  to  do — Invaded  Czechoslo- 
vakia with  the  German  Army— and  then 
sa:d  again  this  was  all  the  territory  he  de- 
sired? 

Do  you  know  that  Hitler  signed  a  peace 
pact  with  Poland,  but  before  it  had  run  a 
third  of  Its  allotted  time,  he  sent  his  armies 
int3  Poland  without  warning,  bombed  every 
Polish  city  that  ofTcred  resistance,  and  took 
over  the  entire  country.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Germans  comprised  only  a  small  minor- 
ity cf  th2  Polish  population? 

Do  you  knew  that  he  Invaded  Denmark 
without  warning,  a  country  that  had  main- 
tained the  strictsst  neutrality,  sclcly  he- 
cau.e  there  was  a  shortage  of  fcxsd  in  Ger- 
m:>ny  end  he  proposed  to  steal  the  food  of 
Denmark  rather  than  buy  it? 

Do  you  know  Hitler  sent  Germans  who  had 
been  taken  Into  Norwegian  homes  to  save 
them  from  starvation  following  the  World 
War  back  to  their  benefactors  and,  at  an  ap- 
pointed hour,  ordered  them  to  conquer  their 
Norwegian  fi  lends  and  to  place  them  under 
the  same  subjugation  of  other  slave  states? 

Do  you  kn.-w  that  within  a  few  days  after 
Hitler  had  reiterated  his  pledge  to  respect 
the  neutrality  cf  Holland  and  Belgium  he  in- 
vaded these  two  countries;  that  German 
bombers  within  the  space  of  less  than  2  hours 
bombed  most  of  Rotterdam  and  killed  more 
than  30  000  persons  as  a  "lesson"  to  the 
Dutch  to  cease  resistance? 

Dj  yi  u  know  that  Hitler  defeated  France 
by  bribery,  treachery,  and  murder  even  be- 
fore he  sent  his  armies  against  the  French 
soldiers;  that  he  purposely  made  the  terms 
of  the  French  armistice  vague  so  that  he 
could  include  many  humiliating  provisions 
after  he  had  made  France  helpless? 

D6  ycu  know  that  Hitler  has  risen  to 'power 
through  murder,  lying,  treachery,  deceit  of 
every  kind,  and  that  he  boa.^ted  in  his  bock. 
Meln  Kampf.  that  the  bigger  the  lie  the  mere 
readily  people  would  believe  it? 

Do  ycu  know  that  Hitler  ha?  broken  every 
promise  he  ever  made  to  his  own  pecple  and 
to  ether  nations,  and  that  now  no  self- 
respecting  person  or  nation  will  uust  him  in 
any  way? 

Do  you  know  that  Hitler  Is  responsble  for 
more  deaths,  mere  misery  among  the  victims 
of  his  aggression  than  any  other  nan  m 
human  history? 


Do  ycu  know  that  he  has  transported 
people  wholesale  from  their  hemes  into  other 
lands  and  has  dumped  them  out  In  the  cold 
of  winter,  with  little  clothing  and  no  food, 
and  left  them  to  starve  or  die  of  cold  or  exist 
as  best  they  could? 

Do  you  know  that  every  religion  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hand-  of  Hitler:  that  he  is  hated 
and  cursed  by  more  men  and  women  than 
any  other  man  since  the  dawn  of  history? 

Clip  this  out  and  pin  it  up  where  you  can 
read  it  to  remind  yourself  of  the  kind  of  man 
that  threatens  this  country  and  "threatens 
civilization  and  who  must  be  destroyed  if  ycu 
are  to  maintain  your  rights  as  a  human  being. 


Tlie  Iiitndfd  Toi'^b  of  Geori'e  \Va.<ihi".::- 
ton  in  the  Un.Ud  Slates  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

K'ON.  JOHN  J.  C0CHR.4N 

OF    MISSCU15I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday  November  5.  1941 


EXCERPT  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


Mr,  COCHRAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Capitcl  but  one 
which  is  overlooked  by  most  visitors  is 
the  tomb  wherein  the  remains  of  Pi'esi- 
dent  Washington  were  to  be  interred. 
The  tomb  was  constructed  by  an  act  of 
Congress  and  lies  en  a  perpendicular  line 
directly  beneath  the  Statue  of  Freedom 
in  a  subbasement  of  the  Capitol.  Few 
people  know  that  this  exists  and  as  it  is 
a  very  interesting  story  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  tomb  and  the  catafalque  from 
the  report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol for  the  year  1940: 

WASHINGTON  S  TOMB  AM)  THE  CATAFALQUE 

One  of  the  interesting  yet  not  widely  kncwn 
spots  in  the  United  States  Capitcl  Building 
is  a  space  In  the  subba«ement  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  old  building,  directly  beneath 
the  crypt,  constructed  when  the  tcundatlons 
of  the  rotunda  were  laid,  which,  up  until  1832, 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  tomb  for  the  re- 
mains of  Gecrge  Washington,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Joint  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress December  23.  1799.  and  for  the  remains 
of  his  wife.  Martha  Washington,  under  the 
provisions  of  an  amendatory  resolution  passed 
by  Congress  February  14,  1832 

Upon  the  death  of  Washington.  December 
14,  1739.  his  remains  were  interred  at  Mount 
Vernon,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  cf  his 
will  of  July  9.  1799 

The  resolution  of  December  23.  1799  (ap- 
proved by  the  President  December  24.  1799). 
provided  that  a  m.arble  monument  be  erected 
In  the  United  States  Capitol  and  that  the 
family  of  George  Washington  be  requested 
to  permit  his  body  to  be  transferred  fium  the 
vault  at  Mount  Vernon  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Building  and  deposited  in  a  space  be- 
neath the  monument;  the  monument  to  be 
so  designed  as  to  commemorate  the  great 
events  of  his  military  and  political  life 

Request  for  the  rem.ains  was  made  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution  and  permission  for 
the  removal  cf  the  remain.s  was  granted  by 
Martha  Washington  ty  letter  of  Decen.bcr 
31.   1799 

The  central  portion  of  the  old  building. 
containii:g  the  space  intended  to  serve  as  the 


a:>0(i1 


tomb,  was  constructed  touring  the  period 
1818  29  and  upon  complet  en  o!  this  portion 
of  the  building  further  steps  toward  carrying 
into  effect  the  resolutloui  of  December  23 
1799,  were  taken 

However,  it  may  be  nottd  that  when  this 
section  of  the  building  vfas  constructed,  a 
circular  cptning  was  hft  111  the  floor  cf  the 
rotunda  It  is  generally  believed  tliat  this 
opening  was  left  with  the  Intent  cf  permit- 
ting visitors  to  look  dowii  upcn  the  statue 
or  monument  of  Washington  authorized  to 
be  erected  above  the  tomb.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  visitors  viewed  the  jar^cphagus  of  the 
first  Napoleon  at  the  Hotiil  dcs  Invalldes  in 
Paris;  but  any  such  plan  sirms  to  have  beeu 
discarded  by  1828.  as  the  documentary  His- 
tory of  the  Cunstructlon  and  Dovclnpinent 
of  the  United  States  Cai^itol  Building  and 
Grounds  shows  that  the  afcerture  which  h.-\d 
been  left  in  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda  was  clos.  d  in  than  year 

On  February  22.  1830,1  a  resolution  was 
Edopted  by  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  uu- 
thorizing  the  creation  of  a  s-lect  fcommittee, 
consisting  of  24  Members,  il  from  each  State 
In  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  cf  fcnnulating 
plans  for  carrying  into  efrject  the  provisioua 
of  the  resolution  of  December  23.  1799 

Tlie  committee,  alter  dut-  delibeiation  and 
serious  consideration  cf  taricus  plans  and 
proposals,  finally,  en  Marth  17.  1G30,  fub- 
mitted  their  report  (H  Rept  318,  21st  Ccng., 
1st  SPSS  ),  recommending: 

"That  the  leaden  cofan.  tontainlng  the  re- 
mains of  Gen  George  Whshington,  bs  re- 
moved from  the  family  Vatilt  nt  Mount  Ver- 
non and  that  the  same  be  dcpoiUed  In  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  and  entombed  In  the 
vault  heretofore  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  subbasement,  under  the  central  dome 
of  the  Capitol; 

"Taat  t  le  remains  of  Martha  WasMingion, 
who  died  May  22.  1802.  also  be  removed  fiom 
Mount  Vernon,  be  dcpcsitofl  in  another  mar- 
ble sarcophagus,  and  be  entombed  by  the  side 
of  her  contort.  Gecrge  Wtashlngton.  in  the 
same  sepulcher  at  the  Capjltol; 

"That  there  be  Inscribed  on  the  Ud  of  each 
sarcophagus  the  name.  daV  of  birth,  death, 
and  entombment  of  each,  fespectlvely; 

"Tliat  over  the  center  of  this  tcmb.  en  the 
ground  or  ba.sement  floor  Ihamedlateiy  above, 
there  be  placd  a  marble  cenotaph,  in  the 
form  of  a  well-proportioned  sarcophagus,  en 
the  lid  ef  which  should  be  aculptured.  in  large 
letters,  the  name,  day  cf  birth,  death,  and 
day  cf  entombment  of  Gectge  Washington; 

"That  immediately  -above  this  renotaph.  In 
the  center  of  the  rotunda  an  the  fl:cr  above, 
a  full-length  marble  pedtstrlan  statue  of 
Washington  be  placed  on  a  Icircular  pedestal  " 

On  March  19.  1830.  a  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Hou.se  of  Rtprcsentatives  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  th«  committees  rec- 
ommendations into  effect,  but  research  of 
available  records  Indicates  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  n?ver  agreed  to  b^  th^  House  or  the 
Senate. 

Nearly  2  years  later,  on  February  6.  1832. 
a  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  author- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Joint  committee  of 
Congress  for  the  purp<#e  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  celebration  iof  the  centennial 
birthday  cl  George  Washington.  Fcbruarv  22. 
1832.  [ 

The  committee  appolntei  under  this  reso- 
lution made  their  report  ta  Congress  en  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1832,  and  recomi^ended  as  part  of 
their  plan  for  the  ccntennUl  celebration  that 
the  necessary  measures  be  adopted  to  carry 
Into  efTect  the  reso'.utlou  of  December  23. 
1789.  providing  for  the  rer»ova!  of  the  body 
cf  George  Washington  fr  'tn  Mount  Vrrnon 
end  ito  Interment  in  the  Uhlt?d  States  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  and  tjiat  the  ceremcr^y 
of  re:nterment  be  p^rformad  on  Fcbruarv  22. 
1832.  j 

As  a  result  of  this  rccomitiendation.  a  Joint 
resolution  was  p;i==ed  by  C^npress,  February 
13.  1832,  directing  the  President  cf  the  Senate 
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ar.d  '.i'.e  Spe  <eT 
tivev  to  ."...'.it'  .1 
W.Z'V.  c:  M.  \::: 
praiidur.cie.    Ci> 


r  •^.r'  IT  u-e  of  R»-pre>:>nta- 
:.ra::  ::  •  j  J'  tn  A  Wa^h- 
Ve: :.  n  for  tlv  body  ol  h.s 
:■  W.vhir.rto:!.  to  be  re- 
lieved ar.d  deposited  in  •:  ■  C  apit.'i  at  Wash- 
Ingtcn:  and  thr.t  If  cons.-r/  -d  \.  the  remcAa'. 
ar.d  deposit  in  the  dpitcj  (cs  ur  ■  :i  t:ie  22d 
aav     .:   Fr'ir-,i.irv   18!-' 

O:.  Ftl)r;Mrv  H  !P:VJ  a  '€■■:-:. cl  r-^oluticn 
wa->  pasf-td  by  (.'■.i.u'rf—  a.-  a  ics  :1'  of  desires 
exprf-s.-d  t;-,.it  tl-.o  re;r;  r.r.-  .!  \VashingtX5n 
a:.d  h.is  w;f.'  n.  t  b<'  sfp.ira'.  1  /;  r.-'tir.e  that 
t.>:e  Presaii-iit  <.f  tl.>>  S.-i,,.te  ..:..-l  'Iv  Speak-^r 
1  f  ^:."  H"U-^'  <.f  Rt'pn  s(  nta:  ivt-  r.  .•..-;>•  ari  1:- 
c.;i;'  II  r.'  J  :h:i  A  \V,-ii.:,^'.  n,  if  M-  unt  N'-:- 
I..  ;.  ai'.ii  Ce-rjf-  VV,i>!.::.j','  n  Parr.v  Cu?'.'^. 
firai.i! -I  !1  cf  Mrs  Wi-liinpjton.  for  the  re- 
ir..H!!!s  f  Ma: -ha  W.i-hini^ton.  BlPO  to  bi 
removed  aiul  rtpoosivd  -.ii  '.lie  Capitol  at 
W.'.^h!!  ts'tcii.  at  'he  sanu  t;nu>,  with  those  of 
l.f  r  '.a'l'  consort.  Ge<in?e  Washmeton 

Or.  Ftbruarv  14  1P»2  thp  President  of  the 
P.'iiatr"  a:;rt  the  ^^ptak- r  r:  ilu  House  of  Rtp- 
re«pii'at;ves  wrote  J(  :.:i  A  Wa-hinctm,  mak- 
I'ri.'  arpllratirn  to  \.\:v.  'r:  the  remains  of 
Cfori."'  "a-'.f!   Mar'ha  Wash.::.c'-f  :i     a:.d   on   ^he 


qiifs; 

tt  :-..a. 

O:; 

re;  ly 

T'^n  1. 

Oil 

b-,  :.• 


wT'  'e  c; 


i-j  h.-  '■ 
,-  rf  N!a' 
Ftrir'iarv 
s'  ( ".  e 


■f  W    P    Ci:~-;-    re- 

.,v....'    tf-    !i,p    •ra:.-frr    cf    the 

•;.a  VVa.-Ji:i.i."o:: 

In    1832.  Ciistis    bv   lr**pr  rf 

:s  m^ce:;:  to  the  rem  -val  of  t!ie 


ffbniirv  It  1312.  John  A  Wa-hme^in 
■•»r  '  '.  T' :,lv  refusf>d  his  cinseiit  to  the 
rem'Vil  cf  the  remains  !n  view  cf  'h''  w:s!i  tx- 
pr-'ssfci  by  GeiTi't'  Washn.gtoii  that  h;.s  re- 
main- rejost-  lu  the  \ault  a'  M' ur.t  Vernijn 
with   those  rf  the  rc-^  if  h.!*;  family 

Or.  Ffbruiiry  20.  1832  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Viri'inia  vciced  their  .'•er.timentf  m  the 
matter  'hrontrh  a  resolutirn  a/reed  to  Ffb- 
r'laiv  20  18  2  ;:.  uh.cii  .'  wa-  re-o!ved  iinan- 
im.Usiy  that  the  prtM  ne'or  of  Mcunt  Vern-n 
be  earnestly  reciiiesTet!  in  the  name  of  the 
perplf  cf  The  Sta'e  cf  V'.r.;;n;a.  not  to  ccn- 
fK'Hf  to  the  rrm.cval  of  the  remains  cf  Gecrtre 
\Va«-hlni:ton  from  Mr.mt  Verv.cn.  ;t  being  cie- 
FirKi  'h.it  his  remu.n.-  be  kept  enshrined  In 
Vircinia.  the  land  of  his  nativity,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fart  tb.at  the  burial  ttrcund  at 
M.  u;;'  Vernon  was  designated  by  the  dying 
pa'.rict  h.mse'.f. 

A.S  a  re.stilt  of  these  several  ac'io:i.«,  the 
phms  approved  bv  Cc:u;re-s  for  the  en'omb- 
ment  cf  the  bod.ies  of  George  and  Martha 
W.'.shink-tcn  at  the  United  States  Capitol 
were  not  carr.ed  into  eflftct.  and  their  re- 
m.iins  were  left  In. erred  at  Mount  Ven.cn, 
whtre  they  still  repose 

The  space  at  the  Capitol  intended  as  the 
tomb  !s  still  vacant  exeept  for  a  catafalque— 
ft  simple  bier  cf  b<iards  covered  with  black 
cloth  which,  was  first  used  to  support  the  re- 
mains cf  Lincoln  and  which  h.is  since  been 
used  for  each  person  laid  in  state  m  the  ro- 
tunda cf  the  Capitol  The  catafalque  as  it 
exists  today  is  the  same  as  when  u^ed  for 
Lincoln,  with  the  exception,  that  a  larger 
phr.f.  rm  t  r  b.i-t  has  been  i>«k!«  d.  tip  ii  which 
the  cid  base  and  dais  have  be<n  mounted 

With  nfiiei.ce  to  the  funeral  uf  President 
Lmccin.  the  fi.;!!  wir.g  e.xtiacts  fr^m  news- 
papers cf  .^pril   1865  are  quottd. 

.N.iticnal  In'.i  lhk:i'ncer.  Thur.-day.  April  20, 
186^ 

•  T'ne  r'. 'ui.da  w  -e  an  air  '-^f  si '.emn  g'.ccm 
and  -tate'.y  m.iir.n.r.t;  The  p.ctures  and 
statue.-  Wtre  ccvei^d  with  black  and  mot:rr.- 
mg  deCi  rativi.s  reaciiing  far  up  into  the 
vaulted  d.me,  give  it  a  sepulchial  air  In 
the  C'-i.ter  was  a  i  w  bier,  desicntd  with 
k;reat  taste  bv  M.iJ  B  B  Frtiich  under  wliose 
super  r.te lid,  lice  the  rotunda  was  decciatfd. 
At  e.icli  Cvin.ir  was  a  group  oi  fasces,  bound 
with  silver  bands,  and  en  each  side  was  ii 
Ci  r.ecti.  n   .  f  mu.  kets.  carbiui  s.  and  swcrds." 

Wa.shin5j:v,n  Star,  April  20,  1865: 

"the   C.^TAFAL(;t•E 

"The  corpse  was  laid  en  a  catafalqtie,  which 
was  designed  by  B  B  FYench.  Jr  ,  erected 
In  the  center  of  the  rotuuda.  by  Mr.  Job  W. 


Aivjus  ar.d  f  ther=  The  ba.-e  is  1  ft;Ot  high, 
b  J  fe-  t  Icng.  and  4  feet  wide  and  is  covered 
w.th  tv.e  black  clcth  The  ci.iii  Is  2  feet 
hi^h.  7  feet  '.  .i.a;.  and  2  ^  fe^  t  w.de.  At 
eai  I;  c,  :  n.  r  it  :':.:  d,.-  i-  a  sloping  union 
c  uii.i:  r- j:r>  -  !.•  ..-.t:  tai.dles  of  fasces  tied 
with  silver  i.io*  Ti.is  dais  is  also  covered 
With  1. la.'k  cl.tli  and  heavy  festoon  of  the 
;;ini"  n.a'eriji:.  wi.ich  is  edged  with  silver 
fringe  hune  .  n  e:th  r  side,  being  gathered 
in  tiie  cent.r  ■•'.itli  a  black  roset'e  of  satin 
nbbt'ii.  with  a  suver  star,  and  from  this  falls 
a  icld  of  cloth,  the  end  cf  which  contains 
•hree  stars.  On  either  side  of  the  dais  are 
two  muskets  with  bayontts,  two  carbines  and 
tw.^  sw'  rd  bayonets  crossed  " 

Washington  Star,  April  21.  1865: 
'"The  ccfHn  was  covered  with  a  profusion  cf 
natural  flowers  from  the  hards  of  aHection. 
The  catafalque  (which  was  mostly  trimmed 
by  Mr.  G  L  Kirby.  of  the  Capitol  Police)  was 
tsurrijunu  d  by  a  platform,  which  the  crowd 
a.'^et.ded.  passing  to  the  head  of  the  cofiBn, 
and  thence  to  the  west  door  cf  the  rotunda, 
and  out  of  the  building." 

The  records  show  the  following  as  the  list 
of  those  whose  remains  have  lain  In  state 
in  the  rotunda  and  f  r  whom  the  catafalque 
has  been  ustd: 

Abr.'.hiim  Lir.ccln:  Lfi;c!  m  s'.Te  In  rotunda. 
Apr..  19  21.  'SGo.  Prt-s.dent  ot  the  United 
SMUs,  March  4.  1861.  to  April  15,  1865:  as- 
s..s-;nated  April  14.  1865:  died  April  15,  1865. 
Th.addeus  St<ven.-:  Laid  In  state  in  ro- 
fr.  da.  August  13  14  18f3:  Member  of  House 
cf  Representatives,  serving  from  March  4, 
1849,  to  March  3  1653  and  from  March  4, 
18.^'J  tc  Au-u.-t  11,  lata,  as  a  Representative 
fii  ni  Penn.-yKania;  died  at  Washington.  D  C, 
Auti'ist  11,  1868.  durinj  reres,':  of  Congress. 
Fun-rial  s-rvice  held  m  r  tui.c.a, 

Ci.ailes  Sumner  Laid  m  state  in  rotunda, 
Mai.h  13  1874.  Member  of  United  States 
Sti.at-.  .-ervmu  from  April  24.  1851.  to  March 
11.  18T4.  as  a  Senator  from  M.cssachusetts; 
died  at  Wa^hIn^•^n  D  C.  Marih  11  1?":4. 
funeral  service  held  m  Senate  Chamber 

Jair.es  A  Garfi'  Id:  Laid  in  state  in  rotunda, 
Septer.ibrr  21-23  18?A .  President  of  the 
Un.t.d  State-.  March  4  1881.  to  September 
19  1881;  assass. Hated  July  2,  18ol;  died  Sep- 
tembt-r   19,   1681 

J^,hn  A.  Ufiai.;  L?.:d  in  state  In  rotunda, 
December  30.  1836.  Men;bfr  of  House  of  Rep- 
resentative- serMr.e  fr  ni  March  4.  1859.  to 
April  2  18*2  and  fr' m  March  4.  1867.  to 
M.irch  3.  187!  as  a  Repre.'^entative  from 
Illinois.  Mem'oer  of  Un.ittd  St.o--  S- rate, 
servint;  from  M.irch  4.  1871.  to  Mar-n  ,<  1877. 
and  ficm  M.irch  4.  1879.  to  D  .•r..;.,  r  J'~ 
1886,  as  a  Sena- or  froi  i  I'.li:.  .,-  a  .■•o.-;.,l 
during  the  Civil  War  died  «•  W.i-:..:  ^-'on, 
D  C  .December  26.  1836.  duriii.;;  C!n,.-:ma3 
recess.  Fnner.il  s-.r-.  .^e  held  In  Senate 
Chaniber 

William  McK:nley:  Laid  In  state  in  ro- 
tui^.da.  September  17,  Ipni,  Prc-ir;.i.-  of  the 
Uni'ed  St.ites.  March  4  IH_'7  t.  s-  i  •<■  :o.:,er  14. 
19C1:  assas.siiioted  September  6.  1901:  died 
S-  pt ember    14     19(11 

MaJ  Pierre  Charles  L'Er.fant:  Laid  in  state 
in  rotunda.  April  28  1909.  planner  of  the  city 
of  Washington.  Died  iri  1825  and  was  buried 
on  Dicvics  farm  m  M.:rvlar.di  rem.ains  »were 
disio'erred  and  br'  u.i:ht  to  the  United  States 
Capit  1  Anr.l  28,  19C9:  after  lyin?  in  ftate  :n 
the  rotunda,  rentains  were  reinterred  m  Ar- 
linK'cn  Naticn.ll  Cemetery:  authority  for  use 
cf  ro'unda  was  granted  bv  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No  2  Six-y-tirst  Cor.gress,  agreed 
to  March   26.    19C9 

Admiral  Ge^ri;e  Devvev  Laid  In  s*a'e  in 
rotunda.  January  2^,  19".7,  Adn-.m-.I  •":  'i.e 
Navy  and  h.ero  e:  Ma:ii!,i  B.iv  D:ed  a'  Wa-!i- 
in^'-"on.  D  C.  J'.i.l.:-.rv  16.  1917  F-ir.et-il 
servie-'  lield  m  rnund.i.  Autlicnn"  t  r  u-e 
cf  rotunda  was  cranted  by  House  Concurrent 
Resoluticn  No  68.  Six'v-fourth  Congress, 
agreed  to  Ja:    i.trv  18    1917 

"unknown  S  Id  ■  r  .- f  the  W  rid  War:  Laid 
In  state  in  r  -undi.  Ncvenibor  9  11  1921: 
Chosen  to  perpetuate  the  mcmcry  and  hcnor 


the  heroism  for  all  time  cf  those  who  gave 
their  lives  <n  the  World  War  and  whcse  iden- 
tities are  u^jknown;  the  body  of  an  unkncwn 
American.  Who  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expedljtlcnary  Forces,  who  served  in  Eu- 
rope and  l^st  his  life  during  the  Wcrld  War, 

Warren  p  Harding:  Laid  in  state  in  ro- 
tunda, AtJgust  8,  1923:  President  of  the 
United 'Stjtes,  Marcb  4,  1921.  to  August  2, 
1923.  Die<  August  2.  1923.  S.m  Francisco. 
Calif.,  whl  e  on  tour  of  Western  States  and 
Alaska.    ' 

William  Ficward  Taft:  Laid  In  state  In  ro- 
tunda, Mi  rch  11,  1930:  President  cf  the 
United  States,  March  4.  1909,  to  March  3. 
1913  Chiof  Justice  cf  the  United  States, 
October  3,  1921,  to  February  3,  1930  Only 
one  ever  tc  serve  both  as  President  and  Chief 
Justice.  lied  March  8,  1930,  Washington. 
D    C. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  catafalque 
was  also  used  to  bear  the  casket  containing 
the  remains  of  Salmon  P.  Chase  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  b:rn  January 
13.  1808.  a. ad  died  May  7,  1873  His  remnlns 
did  not,  hcwever,  lay  in  state  in  the  rotunda, 
but  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  cf  the  Capi- 
tol. May  ]].  1873.  The  funeral  service  was 
held  in  th;  Senate  Chamber  as  the  Supreme 
Court  roor  i  was  too  small  for  this  purpose 

The  catifalque  was  last  re-ccvered  with 
black  cloth  during  the  fiscal  year  1938.  when 
It  was  also  enclosed  by  a  removable  glass  case 
to  protect  it  from  accident  and  dust  and  the 
entire  spi  cc.  known  as  "the  tomb."  was 
cleaned,  pi  Inted,  and  provided  with  improved 
lighting. 
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ADDRESS   OF  JOHN   A.   LYON 


Mr.  3HAPER  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  of  John  A.  Lyon,  treasurer. 
New  York  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can RevQiluticn,  delivered  before  the  Con- 
tinental Color  Guard,  New  York  Chap- 
ter. Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  on 
September  22,  1941: 

Last  ye^r  we  discus.sed  the  bund  and  the 
commies  The  American  people  now  under- 
stand tha  bund.  If  we  should  discuss  any 
German  alctivities  in  this  country,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  criticize  the  vast  majority 
of  loyal  AJmencans  of  German  extraction 

There  are  those  who  would  have  you  be- 
lieve the  Communists  are  your  allies.  TI  you 
have  to  rtiarch  with  them,  be  sure  tc  march 
behind  tftem.  because  each  one  has  a  knife 
in  his  t»Oot  that  he  would  plunge  In  your 
back. 

The  stattement  has  been  made  many  times 
that  if  Aimerica  falls  it  will  be  because  of 
those  witjhin — because  of  her  internal  ene- 
mies and  ;because  the  loyal  but  unsuspecting 
American*  are  asleep  or  misguided.  Some 
Americans  have  too  much  of  an  international 
outlook. 

Have  ytu  ever  heard  of  Clarence  Strelt.  a 
Missouriali  who  served  with  the  American 
Expedltictiary  Force,  attended  the  Peace  Con- 
ference   9t    Paris,   studied    at    Oxford    as    • 
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Rhodes  scholar,  became  a  foreign  correspond- 
ent in  1&20.  married  a  French  girl,  and  has 
four  children?  In  1929  he  went  to  Geneva 
as  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  and 
stayed  there  for  9  years  In  1939  he  was  with 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  League  of 
Katlons.  You  see.  he  has  quite  a  European 
background. 

In  1939  he  wrote  a  book.  Union  Now.  pub- 
lished in  London,  wherein  he  proposed  a 
union  of  the  seven  English-speaking  nations, 
America.  Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Canada.  New- 
Zealand.  Australia.  South  Africa,  and  eight 
European  countries,  Switzerland.  France.  Nor- 
way, Denmark.  Sweden.  Finland.  Holland,  and 
Belgium.  Came  the  war.  and  one  by  one  the 
majority  of  those  eight  countries  fell  under 
the  heel  of  the  greatest  military  machine  the 
world  has  produced. 

The  left-wing  magazine.  Nation.  July  1941, 
tells  us  that  the  movement  in  England  took 
hold  very  rapidly.  Crowded  meetings  were 
held  and  many  pamphlets  were  distributed 
Throuph  the  first  black-cut  of  1939  40  prog- 
ress was  steady,  and  then  came  the  dis- 
astrous campaigns  of  1940  and  the  winter 
blitz  ar.d  meetings  were  less  frequent.  The 
sympathizers  were  more  to  be  found  among 
labor  and  the  liberal  parties  than  among  con- 
eervatives,  since  Federal  Union  Is  of  an  In- 
ternational character  which  Is  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  tradition- of  the  left  than  in 
that  of  the  right. 

Wedgewood,  radical  Parliament  member 
who  visited  us  this  summer,  said  we  need 
enlightenment  on  the  movement  and  there 
Is  much  educational  work  to  be  done.  The 
movement  is  far  more  advanced  in  England, 

In  the  early  part  of  1941  Streit  wrote  an- 
other book,  Union  Now  With  BrUiin  He 
now  has  a  scheme  to  have  a  union  cf  the 
seven  English-speaking  countries,  consisting 
cf  Am.erlca.  Great  Britain,  Ireland.  Canada. 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
This  is  to  get  the  movement  started.  Th.^a 
the  eight  other  countries  previouslv  men- 
tioned will  be  invited  to  join  f.nd  then  any 
and  all  countries  of  the  world,  when  those 
in  charge  believe  they  are  democratic  coun- 
tries, so  that  there  will  be  Just  one  happy 
family  of  what  they  call  the  United  States  of 
Mankind.  He  must  believe  the  millennium 
Is  here 

The  plan  is  for  us  to  take  the  initiative 
A  resolution  is  to  be  passed  by  Corgre.ss  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  invite  the  English- 
speaking  nations  into  a  provisional  Federal 
Union.  The  union  is  to  be  formed  when 
either  Great  Britain  or  Canada  accepts  our 
offer  and  England's  midnight  offer  to  form  a 
union  with  France  in  June  1940,  fhowa  how 
eager  they  are.  This  nearly  passed,  the  vote 
being   13  to  10 

There  is  to  be  a  one-house  congress  in  the 
provisional  union.  Representatives  of  each 
country  are  to  be  chosen  by  its  congress 
or  parliament  from  lists  nominal ed  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  These  rcpresenUitives  are 
to  serve  for  a  preliminary  term,  now 
undecided. 

There  Is  a  provisional  constitution  already 
«ct  up  for  adoption  by  the  provisional  con- 
gress. When  this  proviflcnal  constitution  is 
accepted  by  the  United  States  and  either- 
Great  Britain  or  Canada,  it  shall  be  deemed 
adopted.  Tho  congress  is  to  call  a  convention 
to  draft  a  permanent  constitution.  Tills  Is 
to  be  submitted  to  all  democracies  for  adop- 
tion. There  is  one  all  set  up  for  adoption 
Tlicy  want  to  make  it  easy. 

Under  the  proposed  constitution  the  union 
shall  have  the  sole  right  in  connection  with 
citizenship,  currency,  communications,  free 
trade,  and  defense.    Isn't  that  something? 

Tlie  Old  World  had  no  prouder  boast  than 
to  say  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen."  Tliat  spirit 
has  come  down  through  the  ages  and  we  of 
the  twentieth  century  are  proud  to  sry  "1 
am  an  American  citizen  "  Under  the  scheme 
we  would  all  be  equal  citizens.  A  citizen  of 
any  member  country  could  move  freely  about 
the  other  countries  and  enjoy  citizenship  In 


every  meml>er  country.  Dj  you  want  tc  be 
a  mongrel  citizen?  The  old  melting  pot  Is 
running  over  The  constant  filling  cl  it  is 
weakening  us  We  do  not  have  a  homogene- 
ous citizenry  now  We  have  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  Citizens.  With  the  whole  world  able 
to  move  freely  m  this  proposed  Utopia,  our 
citizens  would  be  more  heterogeneous  than 
ever  We  might  JuK  as  well  surrender 
America  Are  you  willing  to  do  this?  .What 
are  you  going  to  do  to  prevent  it?  Mr. 
Winant.  Ambassador  of  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  several  weeks  ago.  said: 

"What  some  of  us  reaUy  want  is  world 
citizenship." 

That  is  his  prerogative  and  by  the  name 
token  we  have  the  right  to  oppose  such  an 
international  set-up 

Eto  you  want  to  see  all  of  the  citizens  of 
Iraq.  Iran.  Indochina.  China,  Himalaya.  Hin- 
dustan. "Dmg  Dong  Dell."  the  head  hunters, 
and  cannibals  coming  mto  our  country  with- 
out restriction? 

It  has  been  said  that  currency  makes  the 
world  go  round  Do  you  want  a  group  of 
foreigners  deciding  what  the  status  of  our 
currency  is?  They  would  be  able  to  rig  it 
so  our  money  would  be  next  to  worthless. 
Governor  Smith  referred  to  our  own  present 
currency  as  baloney  dollars.  By  the  time  the 
bOys  get  through  we  would  be  lucky  to  have 
the  baloney. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  free  trade?  Do  you 
want  to  see  our  country  flooded  with  goods 
made  by  cheap  labor?  Do  you  want  to  see 
us  compete  with  cheap  li.bor  and  do  away 
with  our  protective  tariff?  American  labor- 
ers will  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 

Under  the  scheme  our  defense  would  rest 
wit^  the  union.  We  wouldn't  have  a  thing 
to  say  about  it.  As  It  is  now  we  can  decide 
ourselves,  or  Congress  or  the  President  will 
for  us.  when  there  is  to  be  an  undeclared 
war.  Under  the  scheme  we  have  no  say  at 
all.  Once  we  become  a  part  of  this  nefarious 
crackpot  scheme,  others  do  the  deciding  for 
us  because  we  have  divorced  ourselves  from 
making  such  decisions. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  sur- 
render If  we  join  this  heterogeneous  con- 
glomeration. It  goes  beyond  saying  that  these 
scheming  foreign  diplomats  would  sap  your 
poor  Uncle  Sap  of  everything  they  possibly 
can.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  constitution 
to  be  adopted  will  provide.  We  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  joining 
Union  Now. 

When  the  convention  called  by  the  pro- 
visional congress  drafts  a  permanent  consti- 
tution It  is  then  submitted  to  the  various 
countries  for  their  approval. 

Let's  see  what  this  tentative  constitution 
provides 

Everyone  will  take  an  oath  to  protect  and 
defend  the  constitution. 

That  the  union  shall  have  sole  control  over 
citizenship,  currency,  communications,  free 
trade,  and  defense 

There  are  3  departments — legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  jutliclal.  In  the  legislative 
branch  there  Is  to  be  a  House  and  Senate. 
The  House  is  to  have  Members  based  on  rep- 
resentation of  1  to  l.OCO.OOO  Under  the  pres- 
ent scheme  this  would  give  us  131  cut  of  203. 
(This  Is  the  come-on  because  they  actually 
let  us  control  the  House  )  In  the  Senate 
there  are  2  Senators  for  every  country  having 
a  popiilation  of  25,000,000  or  less  anci  2  sena- 
tors for  every  additional  25,000,000.  Here  is 
where  we  get  the  ax.  because  our  representa- 
tion would  be  10  out  of  24. 

Let's  see  cur  position  with  the  passing  cf 
time.  You  recall  the  scheme  In  1939,  befcre 
the  war,  was  to  have  15  nations  Join:  that  is, 
the  7  English-speaking  nations  and  8  other 
European  countries  —  Switzerland,  France, 
Norway,  Denmark.  Sweden,  Finland,  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  The  proposers  will  take  these 
countries  in  the  fold  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  the  set-up  would  be  against  us  in  both 
the  house  and  the  senate,  as  follows:  House, 
151  to  131;  senate,  32  tc  10. 


A :)()(;:} 


riny  gave  us  the  ax  tmder  the  srh.  me  for 
the  English-speaking  ceuniries  and  they  will 
give  us  the  ax  handle  und>r  the  15-country 
set-up. 

When  Germany,  Italy,  Jfcpun.  and  Russia 
become  democracies  as  determined  by  the 
union,  they  may  Join  Any  and  nil  countries 
that  prove  they  are  demociaties  can  Join.  We 
would  i-lniply  be  snowed  unflcr  if  this  vicious, 
unsound,  and  un-American|  scheme  ever  got 
swinging. 

The  author  of  Union  Now  with  Britain  tells 
us  that  the  message  of  thei  President  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  carried  by  Mr  Willkic,  referred  to 
Longfellow's  poem,  the  Building  of  the  Ship, 
and  quoted  therefrom  as  tallows: 

"Sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State. 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strotig  an.!  great  " 

D.  es  this  mean  anythingj  The  President's 
reference  Is  something  in  these  trying  days— 
yes.  trying  hours- that  ctnnot  be  lightly 
passed  oil  with  a  shrug  of  khe  shoulders.  It 
is  food  for  thought,  sometliing  to  ponder. 

Tlic  First  Lady  of  the  la^id  in  her  pa-e  of 
July  Ladies  Home  Journal  jfavors  a  union  cf 
all  free  democracies,  whether  English-speak- 
ing or  not. 

The  CoNCRESJ^ioNAL  RecoiA)  of  St'ptcmbcr  26 

1940.  says;  | 

"Both  President  and  MTs  Roo.sevelt  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  general  idea  of  some 
eventual  alliance  and  have  had  .•K'veral  private 
discussions   with    Clarence  Strelt,    author   of 

Union  Now  " 

In  March  1941  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature  passed  a  Joint  resolution  asking  tlie 
United  States  to  sponsor  a  *-orld  government, 
and  in  June  a  resolution  w^s  presented  to.  of 
all  legislatures,  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  cradle  of  cur  liberties,  me- 
morializing  the  President  and  Congress  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  the  creation  of 
a  federal  union,  naming  tl^-  countries  under 
the  present  scheme,  the  I  English-speaking 
countries 

Senate  Document  No   183  sets  forth: 

A  letter  dated  April  12.  1940.  written  by 
the  Acting  Comptroller  General  to  the  Presi- 
dent, refers  to  a  fulder  issued  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Graduate  School  entitled 
"When  the  War  Ends,  What?"  and  states  that 
lectures  will  be  given  which  deal  with  these 
prob:cms     Tlie  letter  continues: 

"There  may  be.  and  probably  Is.  a  tie-In 
between  these  lecture?  anti  the  now  well- 
known  and  clearly  defined  movement  called 
Union  New,  proposing  a  uhlon  of  15  wcjrld 
democracies,  as  advocated  in  a  book  of  that 
title  by  one  Clarence  Strett.  a  former  war 
correspondent  and  Journall»t,  and  as  broadly 
intimated  in  the  President te  last  message  to 
Congress  on  the  state  of  th«  Union.  Judging 
by  press  releases  of  the  past  few  months  and 
public  utterances  of  G(nerhment  ofTicialfi  in 
high  places,  the  movement,  has  gained  such 
headway  as  to  receive  cffl(iial  sanction  and 
advocacy." 

A  former  assistant  chiefl  of  staff.  United 
States  Army,  and  two  adnlirals  are  on  the 
council  of  advisers.  f 

The  first  2  years  of  its  existence  it  received 
in  contributions  and  dues|  at  the  national 
ciace  $125,000.  Mr.  Strelt  gave  (5.000.  They 
are  now  alter  1250.000;  that] Is  a  lot  of  money 
now.  It  might  not  be  if  we  l^ad  "Union  Naw" 

Federal  Union  World,  their  publication.  In 
the  conventicn  numlier,  Issie  of  July  August 

1941.  tells  us  there  are  2  similar  organizations 
in  Canada,  3  in  Australia,  and  1  In  Gre-at 
Britain,  New  Zealand,  Eire,  Inciia,  Argefitina. 
and  Switzerland.  The  Julj^ issue  of  Readers 
Digest  states  there  are  250  thapters  In  Great 
Britain.  They  are  letting  n4  grass  grow  under 
their  feet. 

The  convention  number  Just  mentioned, 
referring  to  our  own  couut)^'.  ^.iys  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1941,  there  were  13il  fully  organized 
chapters  and  organizing  grciups  but  on  Ju.ie 
17.  1941,  there  were  295  "rtiis  is  an  Increase 
of  138  percent  in  less  than  6  months  This 
indicates  the  movement   lit  o'or   country    is 
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ARTICLE  BY  ALF  M    L.ANDON 


Mr.  McGregor.  M:-.  Speriker.  under 
lea\e  to  tx'tnd  ir.y  ifniarks  m  the 
Record  I  ;:-c.'.;do  tlu"'  foll.u.ng  news- 
paper c;;pp;:ic: 

"PRrsFR-.E  :  :-.t:5:  .':-s:nfs.<;   '  says   loje  cop. 

CANDITATE 

iBv  Al:  M    La;. don  t 
Undrr  tho  sni  ke  «c:eP!i  r(  n.^tl-ral  defence 
a  lit t.ie  grcup  ol  Nt",v  DeaitTs  are  attempting 


lidva:i':;r..r    w.'h    .f  m;  =    T.fl    t>    sr.ni      In    L-.ct    I 
the  .t.in:i    1  .vvif   -a-.  -  I 

"The  «.  ,;ir  (I  .  >  a:  a.  :.viUf3  thr^uKh.  nt 
the  ;  .:•:■,  ;.  -  -I.  '.:,  .i  .-.niilur  quickening 
01  t»  n;- 

Th.  n.  .'.t  n. (•;•.•.  ;.^  --:.■  ,iki:.i;  up  b<';.::ii  us 
unsu.>ipet'i:.t'  American^,.  It  ;s  sneak. n^  up. 
i.cl  .;ke  .1  rattlesnake  or  a  ccpperhend  hut 
l.ke  a  b  .  ;  cnstrictc.r  •  'rv  t.- •  .-(lueeze  u.~  to 
ciiut;..  ii.c  .squeeze  ].l.\'  'A.l'i  t.at  work  bo- 
cause  the  American  pri  p  >■  c:  >  !.  t  ..ke  t(,  be 
f-queezed.  They  may  he  teiupcrar.U  f.^cUd. 
hut  whtn  apprised  of  'he  -ch-M-r.e.  'he  .-quf i ve 
play  will  be  reversed  ;  i.  1  'i.e  <i  .hi  :r.i  like 
ether  scheme.s  in  the  p;.?",  '.v  :i  b.  -::;  th'  r'd 
by  public  opinion  and  w,!'  cl.e  ;i  natur  .1 
death.  You  and  I  cam.  t  t:  .He  vMth  thhs 
fcheme.  We  are  not  going  to  be  squeezed 
Yo';r  I'.af '.r-nal  <-orlety  wa-  ni^t  finiled  and  ;s 
t  n  T'  c-.'id  .1.'-  astamst  it. 

What  are  yc-'i  C-'.r.i;  to  do  .ab<ut  it  '  Whiat 
r  a!;  v.('  d  '  We  r.m  'alk  ah<-:t  :'  t^  rur  r-  :a- 
t.Vf  ■,  {r:t:;d  .  and  ne;i;hbcr-,  t  ll  • :  a  ni  the 
(•,.;.  rf  .t  ;.t  •.'  ;•  \mV.  .scr.ip  rnr  Den. ration 
tf  IncU-p -niiem  e  b'.  'he  (lecin^'ni;  cf  mter- 
(lei't  .'Ulen(  e-  aiid  there  1-  i  ne  alreadv  pre- 
[.iri'd.  .ini!  la  'A'  .  nr  C  :n^■;tntl^  n  wnl  be  rf:;- 
(!•.■-;  -v  'nil--  I  '.K  ..!v.  ■,*  '.•  u  hi  re  there 
.ire  pe<  r,.e  >>.,.;  d  n.  t  kn  w  let  th.tr.i  hear 
the  t\;i>  ft  .'  (.'■'  •:.  h  k  ln..r;  N'W 
With  Great  Br. Mm  .,n...l  r.  .id  it.  .'.c  ;  .  u  v\:ll 
kni  A  fiT  yourself  Wateh  the  m  vi  ntent. 
K' .1.1  t-.eryihaig  you  ran  .■ii>  ut  ;t  W::te 
yuur  Congressman  ..r.d  Sen.i'.  rs  ata  tit  ;t. 
Write  to  your  frlend- 

Iheir  convention,  attenrh  d  b'.  delegates 
fr  Ml  85  chapter^  and  30  S'a"  ■>  \\a-  in  Id  at 
(  '..  '.eland  on  Ji:n.e  Jti  and  J.t  1  h>  <  xecutlve 
(bttit.  r>  rejH  rt  n.t  :n:ed  "he  c'.iievMU-  that 
Fi  d<  r.w  In.  n  h..d  b'-i  n  t',i",neu  b',-  60  na- 
t;  n  ■;  magazines  :ii  the  r:  -t  ti  nionths  of 
liu;  ,!>  c<.ir.pa!e(l  with  7'i  :i:  'l;e  12  mrnths 
CI  ;./-;. i  .insi  J'l  n:  hMd  The  exe:tit.ve  dnec- 
.^cr  ?a.a.  and  I  i,n.  'e 

"Federal  Unii  :i  i>  on  rs  \\  .w  ami  cannot 
be  Btopp' '!   ■ 

It  Is  en  ,n-  w,  ,',  hn"  it  v.:'.\  he  -idi '.  r.n  ked 
by  public  opini.  n  ::  ". .  j  .ih  d.,  :  n:  p..;-  D  .> 
you  owe  a  duty  t.i  :h  ^^-  v.  iio  h...-,e  >■  n.e  i  e- 
fore?  It  can  be  stv-;.;  e  i,  r  ii.u-i  tx-  stupped; 
and  It  will  be  st.  pptd  T.j  p«r:n.'  it  to  stic- 
Cn  d  v.,  n'.d  de.-trry  th.e   .\:n.('r;   ..ii   tv.iv 

Th.e  n.teinatlcnal. '.  nnndetl  A:-.  rr:c,.n.'=;  and 
t!»'  Br.'!-h  prup>at;ar.d..-'<  h.n -■  tlir  xn  down 
n  cl.ai.er. -e  to  u.s.  Tl.e\  u.mt  n^  ti-  i.':ve  np 
the   fn.t.d  States  1..:    rin.'ii  N    w       I   -h.nk  I 


to  est;.b;;.-h  a  c^Iiec^'.vo  <=tate  in  America. 
Th.  r^h.ht  rt  rhe  --niall  bu<ines.sman  In  this 
'ount.v  n-  part!',  bernii-'^c  this  ii-'le  but  In- 
fluentnd  lt  n_n  :  N.  ■*■  De.her-  b- in  ve  his 
dav  h-  pa.-t  Tn.ev  ?fiv  th.  u  he  ;-  an  ero- 
n.  n.n  anafhrm  m  hkf^  ':..^  iivirv  ~"  .ble. 
Whh-  .-.iv.nt-  'h;-  tnev  are  working  h.and  In 
h.and  v,  nn,  h.j  bu-ine.-s  to  make  their  words 
a   r>a:.*v 

E.t^  buEir.ec.^  l.i;!?  to  note  the  true  reason 
the  oil  prop-  r'.ev  were  confiscated  in  Mexico. 
That  is,  If  the  Mexican  oil  leases  had  not 
been  based  on  huge  concessions  and  had  been 
ia-i  d  i  n  80-acre  and  160-acre  tracts  owned 
:  ■.     .     ..vidual    owners.    a.«    they    are    In    this 

n:  -v  there  would  not  have  been  the 
eMn   1  nation  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  answer  that  the  New  Dealers  seek  to 
our  mechaniFed  Industrial  civilization  Is  big 
cartels,  hutre  private  monopolies,  managed 
by  the  state  Then  comes  the  Inevitable 
appearance  of  the  man  on  horseback,  who 
alway.s  loUows  the  elimination  of  the  80-acre 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman. 


The    Louder   They   Shout    for   War,   the 
Less  They  Want  to  Pay  for  it 

EXTEN.SION   OF '  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THF   !10'J---T  OF   r:FPi:FSENT.\TTVE3 


M   '.dai    S    >  v;h,r  10.  1941 


Mr  MUR.R.A.Y  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
Ncvember  15,  1L*41  is.?ue  of  Collier's  we 
find  the  t'chlov.  ;r..:  editorial: 

KILL    T.MIS     PENSION     CRAB 

If  you  ar*>  oppo.=ed  to  unconscionable 
TTea.~ury  .aids  by  lobbyists  misrepresenting 
tfterans  of  the  previous  war,  better  make  a 

nc'e  ;  f  H  R  4  .md  H  R  4845  as  a  couple  of 
bli;-  .\)  lit  whnh  •■  •Ante  ycur  Congressman 
an.ci  Senators. 

Both  cf  these  b;'.'..-  have  passed  the  House 
furtively.  H  R  grants  a  pension  to  surviv- 
ing d"pendent.>  i  wife  or  child)  cf  any  man 
Ah..  w;»s  in  the  service  as  long  as  90  days  and 
'.eearci'p  >  of  whether  he  ever  did  any  fight- 
in  l!  H  R  4h;=)  Pin  ports  to  step  up  com- 
ptnsation  for  'f  iv  n.-  bled  veterans,  which 
■Aiiild  prcbab.y  i;  u  K  if  that  were  all. 
But  H  R  4R4"i  also  carries  a  Joker  granting  a 
pen-,  n  .  :  $4  J  a  niciiih  for  every  veteran  at 
age  65.  Injured  or  uninjured  during  the  war. 
provided  only  that  he  must  show  that  his 
Income  Is  small.  Anyb(  dy  with  the  help  of  a 
capable  shyster  en  -ka*e  areund  'hat  proviso 
to  this  pension 

There  is  nr  Ju-'ni  at. on  for  these  bills.  A 
H  115^  n  t  'en. tied  (  f  U  bbyists  would  have 
k.ckd  -In  ni  down  the  Capitol  steps.  It  Is 
neuirfn:  th.  r  more  fhan  a  handful  of  vet- 
er..!.-  w.ii.t  them  made  Lrv  They  will  load 
;.ddi-;v:..a  billions  on  tire  taxpayers — who. 
.  f- r  paying  their  W  iki  War  soldiers  the 
h.iehe.-'  wag«s  in  the  world  during  the  c^n- 
fdc-  h.a-.e  g:en.  -h-ni  $8,000,000,000  In 
bonti'-fs  and  '  •:  ^r  h>  nefits  since  that  war, 
plti-  jo  .!  I  i.  ■'  n.'  re  in  hcspitalizatlon. 
n. .ed.cai   -er-.  ice    •r.n'.'p<.)rtation,  etc. 

Wt>  h  pp  thv'  S- L.t'^-  can  dnj;  up  the  courage 
*.^  kill  th.e-e  ar.d  ki::cired  p*  n?ion  grabs;  or 
•liat  if  trie  ?- i.a'e  en..'  'iie  President  can. 
There  is  ?.  !.nn'  to  wh....'  'i.e  taxpayers  can 
stan.d  Thn^  veT-'ans'  Icb^y.-'s  nudge  us 
closer  *o  tin'.t  lin.nt, 

Mr  Speaker,  m  ihi.s  sa.nit  is.^iu  .  w-  f.r.d 
an  article  bv  Quentm  Reyiib'.d>,  v, ii.^n 
i;,  :n  part,  a.-  fcUoWi: 


LiiT  BT  THt  Pint — War  Is  Not  All  Killino. 
Behind  tse  Battle  Front  Russia  s  Doctors, 
Both  GRtAT  and  Small,  Fight  To  Save  thb 
Wounded,  While  Russian  Women  Line  Up 
To  DoNAtE  Precious  Blood 

CBy  Qucntin  Reynolds) 

Corporal  Alexis  Matveev  lay  on  his  side. 
The  doctor 'had  Just  taken  25  grams  of  fluid 
from  bis  spinal  column.  When  the  brain  haa 
been  Injurgd  the  spinal  column  generates  an 
overproduction  of  fluid  and  this  has  to  be 
removed.  Alexis  was  breathing  easily  and  no 
fear  showetl  in  his  large  gray  eyes  Two 
weeks  befc|e,  he  had  been  found  In  the  mud 
outside  Br^nsk  with  a  large  piece  of  shrapnel 
in  his  braiii  and  one  chance  In  a  thousand 
of  living.  :^ow  he  was  in  the  hospital  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  brala 
surgeons.  Dr.  Nikolai  Ivanovitch  Grast- 
chenkov. 

The  doctjr  talked  soothingly  to  the  young 
soldier.  Tl  en  he  removed  the  dressing  from 
the  boy's  si  ull.  It  is  easy  to  look  at  a  bullet 
wound  beci  use  the  skin,  as  though  ashamed 
of  Its  weakness,  closes  quickly  over  the  hole. 
It  is  not  eisy  to  look  at  a  shrapnel  wound 
because  th(  shrapnel,  being  jagged  and  dull, 
tears  as  veil  as  cuts  Aiexis  had  been 
operated  on  3  days  before  The  wcund  wis 
iiely  and  r  early  half  the  brain  lay  exposed. 
But  the  wcund  wasn't  ugly  to  Grastchenkov. 
He  smiled  is  he  looked  at  it;  he  took  a  probe 
and  touched  the  brain,  and,  suprisingly,  the 
boy  did  no    even  wince     But  I  did 

"The  bnin  is  a  wonderful  organ."  the 
doctor  said,  seeing  the  look  on  my  face. 
"It  Is  so  wonderful  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
feeling  pa  n.  Skin,  muscles,  bones — these 
give  pain,   but  not  the  brain." 

He  put  Ibe  dressing  back  with  quick,  deft 
fingers,  toll  I  Alexis  that  he'd  be  back  fighting 
in  a  rarntt  or  two.    Then  we  left. 

Grastche  ikov.  who  studied  In  Cambridge 
and  later  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  New 
York,  performs  miracles  every  day  at  the  hos- 
pital whlcli  i-"=  part  of  the  Central  Institute  of 
Experimental  Mt-dicine  The  brain  and  f^plral 
column  ari'  his  spefial  provinces  In  Russia 
he  is  pckr  owledged  ma.ster  In  these  fields. 
He  I  blon<  ,  looks  younger  than'  his  40  years, 
and  his  hands  are  large  and  capable.  Though 
Ills  eyes  ar'  grave  he  has  a  quick  smile  He 
looks  like  ilpencer  Tracy. 

Only  serlDus  cases  are  brought  to  him  Day 
after  day  le  removes  shrapnel  and  bullets 
from  bratrs  or  spinal  columns  Then  he 
supervises  i  he  long  convalescence  necessary  to 
final  recov(  ry. 

•Here's  the  bit  I  took  frcm  the  brain  of 
Alexis,"  ha(  said  whtn  we  were  back  In  his 
offlce.  "Pretty  big.  isn't  it?  'Veighs  about  7 
grams.  Biit  he  will  be  all  right.  The  shrapnel 
lodged  in  t^c  left  lobe  of  the  brain.  It  affects 
hi-i  speech,  It  also  paralyzes  his  right  side. 
But  once  h>s  wound  is  healed  we'll  go  to  work 
on  that.     ^  have  a  few  men  here  who  had 

They're 
.d    to   write 


spltal  run  by 
Grastchenlov  He  does  not  think  a  crowded 
ward  is  CQ|iduc;ve  to  mental  recovery.  The 
neat,  clearJ  rooms  hold  four  people.  We  went 
into  a  root^  where  four  patients  were  learning 
again  to  t^lk  and  to  read  and  to  walk.  Tliey 
took  turn^  reading  alcud.  laughing  at  one 
another's  Mistakes,  and  they  laughed,  too. 
when  one  ^tumbled  as  he  tried  with  the  pride 
cf  the  wodnded  to  show  the  doctor  that  he 
could  walM  the  length  of  the  room.  Here  was 
Captain  Kpfelev,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  flghting  near  Mogilev.  He  sat  in  a  wheel 
chair  lookttig  small  and  schoclmasterish  with 
his  neatly  jtrlmmed  black  beard.  But  within 
2  months  .he  will  be  almost  recovered  and 
able  to  do! light  work  Sgt  Peter  Zinchenko, 
who  was  hk-ought  in  with  a  large  bit  of  steel 
helmet  lodged  In  his  brain,  talks  normally, 
but  his  left  side  is  still  paralyzed.  He  was 
wounded  orutside  of  Smolensk. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  w;5h  to  make 
in  recard  to  this  tirade  against  giving 
the  World  War  No.  1  soldiers  what  i.s  due 
them  is  that  the  same  forces  who  oppose 
this  legislation  are  the  ones  who  are  so 
anxious  to  get  this  country  into  another 
war.  There  is  nothinp  in  either  bill — 
H.  R.  4  or  H.  R.  4845— which  should  be 
objectionable  to  anyone  who  wants  to  b? 
fair  in  service  legislation. 

The  editorial  is  correct  when  it  says 
that  "there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  tax- 
payers can  stand."  However,  in  1933. 
the  World  War  No.  1  veterans  were  the 
fii'st  to  pet  the  economy  ax.  The  present 
administration  then  bepan  its  wasteful 
extravagance  and  has  unneces.^arily  sub- 
sidized group  aftrr  group.  These  sub- 
sidies have  not  been  based  on  either 
common  sense  or  on  common  justice. 

This  is  a  very  appropiiate  time  for  the 
war  party  and  the  war-prcfit  conscious 
to  stop,  think,  and  realize  that  the 
American  people,  who  do  net  want  this 
war,  will  be  found  willing  to  make  gener- 
ous piovisions  for  these  who  will  be 
pushed  into  tlie  war. 

The  veterans  of  the  World  War  No.  1 
who  are  members  of  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  Committee  of  the 
House  were  unanimous  in  their  approval 
of  these  two  worthy  moa'-urcs. 


The  Statue  ol  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 


Wednesday,  Ncvcvibcr  5.  1941 


EXCERPT  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  C.\PITOL 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cf 
the  questions  mo?t  frequently  a.sked 
Capitol  guides  and  guards  by  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  pass  Ihrcugh  the 
Capitol  is,  "What  is  the  statue  surmount- 
ing the  dome  and  what  does  it  repre- 
sent?" One  often  .«ees  visitors  tryfng  to 
figure  out  what  it  is,  and  their  guesses 
range  all  the  way  from  an  Indian  chief 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. In  order  that  visitors,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  inight  kncv»'  the  his- 
tory and  background  of  the  staUie.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  Annual  Report 
cf  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  lor  1939, 
which  presents  the  information  in  a  very 
interesting  manner: 

statue  OF  FREEDOM 

Dtie  to  numerous  irquirles  about  the 
statue  surmounting  the  dome,  the  following 
stcry  is  presented: 

Tlie  statue  surmounting  the  dome  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  and  facing  to  the  ea-^t, 
is  ofPcially  known  as  the  Statue  of  Freedom. 
It  Is  19  feet  6  inches,  high,  weighs  14.985 
pounds,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  erecting  in 
place,  $23  796  82. 

The  figrure  is  that  of  a  woman  clad  In 
flo'A'ing  draperies  with  her  right  hand  resting 


upon  the  hilt  of  a  shtathed  sword  and  her 
left  holding  a  wreath  and  grasping  a  thleld 
At  the  wa  St,  a  breach  bearing  the  letters 
"U  S."  holds  the  drapery  m  place.  The  head 
is  covered  by  a  helmet  encircled  with  stars 
and  surmounted  by  a  crest  composed  cf  an 
eagle's  head  and  a  bold  arranf;emcnt  cf  feath- 
ers, suggested  by  the  ccjtun.e  of  our  Indian 
tribes. 

As  a  protection  from  lightning.  10  bronze 
points,  tipped  with  platinum,  are  plaicd  as 
fellows:  1  on  the  head.  6  on  the  fcath:-rs  In 
the  headdress.  1  on  eacli  ^hovild-.r,  and  1  on 
the  shield 

The  statue  was  designed  by  Thomas  Craw- 
ford, the  lather  of  F.  Murlcn  Crawford  thp 
novelist,  and  the  plaster  mcd?l  for  whjcj^ne 
received  S3. 000  was  executed  In-  the^T^lcrd 
studios  in  Rome.  Mr.  Crawford  dl^iTn  1857 
before  the  model  was  shipped  from  wis  studio. 
Shipment  was  subsequently  made  on  April 
19,  1858.  en  the  bark  Emilij  Taylor.  The  bark, 
having  sprung  a  leak,  put  into  Gibraliar  for 
repairs,  after  which  the  voyage  was  resumed. 
Encountering  stormy  weather,  leaks  asain  de- 
veloped, and  part  of  the  cargo,  such  as  bales 
of  rags  and  cases  of  citron,  was  thrown  over- 
heard, but  on  the  "^Tth  of  July,  the  leak  having 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  it  was  deter- 
mined for  safety  to  put  into  Bermuda.  Upon 
surveys  held,  the  vessel  was  condemned  and 
sold  The  cargo,  which  had  been  landed  and 
stored,  was  finally  forwarded  to  its  destina- 
tion as  Indicated  in  the  records,  which  show 
that  in  December  1858  Tappan  and  Starbuck, 
cf  New  "York,  actinc  as  general  agents  for  the 
United  States  in  the  receipt  and  f(>rwarding 
of  the  statuary,  notified  Captain  Me:g*;  in 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  Capitol,  that  the 
bark  G  W.  Harton.  frcm  Bermuda,  had  ar- 
rived with  seme  of  the  statuary  on  bsard.  It 
was  not  possible  to  bring  all  of  the  statuary, 
and  as  late  as  March  30.  1859,  the  last  of  the 
statuary,  or  portions  cf  the  mcdcl.  were 
shipped  from  New  Y'crk  to  Washington  by  the 
schooner  Statesman. 

Tie  contract  for  casting  the  statue  in 
bronze  was  awarded  to  Clark  Mills,  who've 
foundry  was  located  near  Bladensburg,  which 
lies  Just  northeast  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  May  17,  1861,  on  account  cf  the 
existing  conditions  due  to  the  Civil  War.  Cap- 
tain Meigs.  Superintendent  of  Construction 
of  the  United  States  Capitol,  issued  orders  to 
stop  work  on  the  statue. 

The  annual  report  of  Thomas  U  Walter.  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  Extension,  dated  No- 
vember 1.  1862.  states  that  "the  Statue  of 
Freedom,  which  Is  intended  as  the  crowning 
feature  cf  the  dome,  is  completed  and  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  east  of  the  Capitol. 
Where  It  has  been  placed  on  a  temporary 
pedestal  In  order  that  the  public  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  it  before  it  Is 
raised  to  its  destined  position." 

Th?  hour  of  12  noon.  December  2.  1863.  was 
selected  for  the  completion  of  the  erection  of 
the  statue  In  place  on  the  dome.  Four  of 
the  sections  had  been  previously  raisfd  to 
their  places  and  firmly  .-secured  to  the  struc- 
ture, leaving  the  fifth  section,  embracing  the 
head  and  shoulders,  to  constitute  the  crown- 
ing feature,  the  hoisting  and  adjusting  of 
which  was  the  occasion  of  a  special  order. 
No  248,  of  the  War  Department,  which  pro- 
vided that  at  the  moment  at  which  a  flag 
was  displayed  from  the  statue  a  national 
salute  cf  35  guns  should  be  fire^  frcm  a  field 
battery  on  Cnpitol  Hill,  the  last  gun  from 
this  salute  to  be  answered  by  a  similar  salute 
from  the  12  forts  which  at  that  time  con- 
stituted a  line  of   fortifications  surrounding 

I    the  city  of  Washington. 

Precisely  at  12  noon  on  the  aforesaid  2d  day 
of  Drcemb- r  1863.  the  crowning  feature  of  the 

I    statue  w£>s  started  from  the  ground  in  front 

of  the  Capitol  by  means  of  the  bteam-holst- 

,4lig   apparatus   which    had    been   successfully 

used  for  the  co'nstructicn  of  the  entire  dome 

ard  in  20  minutes  it  reached  the  hci"ht  of 

I  300  feet,  when  it  was  moved  to  its  place  and 
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firmly  attached  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  figure;  as  soon  as  it  i;as  adjusted  the 
Amtrican  fi.ig  was  unfurled  tjvor  lt&  head  and 
the  national  salute  was  fired 

The  onpmal  plaster  mc  del  from  which  the 
brcnze  statue  wns  ,catt  is  nfcw  on  exhibition 
in  the  eld  building  of  the  Rational  M'asium 
in  Washington.  D.  C. 


Ajricult   re  n  Nat  otial  Defense 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


i:gn.  esks  KlFauver 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'HESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  10.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  WIRT  COURINT  Y  OF 
TENNESSEE,  BEF^ORE  THE  TENNESSEE 
FARM    BUr.EAU    FEDERATION    MLETING 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rentarks,  I  include 
herein  an  address  deliverctd  by  my  distm- 
puishec'  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wirt 
Cour.TNEY.  Repre5enlati\1e  cf  the  Sixth 
D.strict  of  Tennessee,  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Tennassec  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  in  Chattanooga,  or^  No- 
vember 7.  1941;  : 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  yovi  today.  Gird  tr> 
have  the  opportunity  to  t^lk  with  you  and 
think  with  ycu  for  awhile.  I 

Hon  E-iTEs  KFFAtrvTR.  the  Representative  m 
Congress  In  m  this  districtj  was  to  have  ad- 
dressed ycu  today,  but  it  wias  Impossible  fur 
him  to  attend.  That  Is  unfortunate  lor  you. 
In  the  comparatively  short  time  he  has  been 
in  Congress,  his  legal  ablity,  his  ^kIll  In 
debate,  his  eneigy  in  confijciUing  the  prob- 
lems before  his  important  Jludiciary  Commis- 
tee.  have  won  him  an  envisible  reput.Ttlon  in 
Washington.  D  n't  think  that  1  am  at  all 
cmbarrasrcd  nt  being  secciid  choice.  I  am 
accustomed  to  It 

May  I  at  this  time  pay  my  resppcts  to  yiur 
tireless  president,  Mr.  J  F^ank  Porter,  who 
resdes  in  my  district.  I  have  observed  his 
work  in  the  State  over  a  p'-riod  ol  many  years 
and  have  h'^ard  his  recorq  dlK-ussod  many 
times  in  Washington.  I  kilow  of  no  man  in 
the  country  whose  views  in  Bgriculiural  mat- 
ters carry  a  greater  weight  |with  the  officials 
in  the  C?pitol  than  his.  aijd  rlphtly  fo 

When  he  pr  )posed  to  apign  me  a  subjrct 
for  my  talk  this  morning  I 'agreed  to  d:scu."^» 
as  best  I  could  any  subject  of  Interest  save 
taxes.  That  is  the  most  iinpc>pulnr  Object 
that  now  can  be  found,  a  subject  about  which 
more  people  know  less  than|any  cthrr 

We  finally  compromised  in  the  tubjrct  of 
agriculture    and    national    p°fenre. 

During  th"  present  fpverlsh  struggle"  as 
someone  recently  said,  "foij  Eupremacy  of  a 
group  of  nations  over  the  fest  of  the  Dt-m- 
ocratic  world  and  its  way  lof  living,  armies 
are  crushing  e\erything  before  them,  staff 
clBcers  arc  poring  over  plans  for  attack  or 
litrategic  retreat;  armamentj  plants  go  on  24- 
hcur  schedules;  those  articlts  which  we  have 
considered  essential  to  theJnJoyment  of  life 
are  relegated  to  the  backeroiund  only  to  have 
their  placci  taken  on  the  gr#at  essembly  lines 
of  our  manufacturing  planH  by  tank.s,  planes, 
shells,  and  guns  These  are  all  e'isential  in 
waging  a  modern  war;  yet  food  and  food  alone 
Is  the  basis  for  any  del*ise;  without  -.f. 
I  planes,  guns.  h':;th  expicslves.  •■h'll.s  td 
I  other  instruments  of  destruction  ..ic  ut-i-s^, 
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ai'.d  "-inre  farnv-  -i;p;,!v  i"'-;:  (<'■  d  r.frci.-^ 
•share-    ;!::(i    ;,■.  •    iy  :■..t>^   \\  .1   t  :•'■..' \...i'.\    de(  ide 
the  lsv.-ue.' 

Your  orRBnlzation.  thr-  f.i.rr.  B  :rc..\i  f .  d- 
pration.  Is  carryinK  rurhl  i.  --v  '.;..>  .r- .'.''. 't 
rf-ponislbilitv  cf  Its  cxistrr..  •-  Ti.e  ■*  rid 
(  iiu-.d-  i.ur  ►hores  i-  t  •  .r.^'  »:::idua;iv  r.ppid 
t(.  p.trcs  The  Jutui.  lil  Ci  wl.^ai::!!  a-  v.e 
km.w  It.  and  «s  we  want  it.  the  fu'u  t  :• 
nition  of  the  neht  to  life  and  hherty  and  the 
qu-^at  of  happiness — the  future  of  free  re- 
lic;'.<in.  free  speech.  ai;d  i  frpc  press,  whether 
that  tlecision  shall  !.»■  :  r  us  cr  ak.iin.st  us, 
d<'ix'nds  more  than  moft  prrsof.s  thiiilc.  per- 
haps nriore  than  you  yourselves  think,  on 
Air.iTlcnn  agriculture — on  organizations  euch 
ft^  'ours. 

When  organizations  hkp  v(  ur-  >p(  )k.  the 
piople  accf-pt  It  as  the  voice  of  the  American 
fanner  With  your  help  the  furmir  h.iS 
pained  a  strong  voice  in  the  pre.'-s.  on  the 
air,  in  the  leRlslBtlve  halls  of  the  N«tii>n  It 
Is  within  your  erasp  to  assume  kader.ship  in 
givmt;  agriculture  the  unity  and  tlie  harmony 
It  must  have  to  do  the  Job  i-k- d  of  it,  not 
cnlv  by  our  own  people  but  by  tiiat  portion 
ol  the  wor^d  wh.ch  is  tlght;n^  against  dicta- 
tor.al  ai;.:r-'.-slon. 

The  Fnrm  Bureau  Federation  h  i^  been  a 
real  fead'-r  For  two  decades  you  have  worked 
for  U-qislatii  n  to  help  ajcrirulture  -secure  a 
f.iir  share  of  the  natloniU  incrtne  In  the 
twenties  yru  f  nij:ht  for  the  McN.iP-H.o.ic'Mi 
bills  In  19;<3  you  assisted  In  forr.  !  ',  ;r..:  'he 
first  n.itionitl  farm  program  u!.!;-.  ;!.;: -.cul- 
ture af'tr  li  year.s  ,.l  ^truv;  •.;:.;  v\;i-  ■  n  the 
bnnk  of  complete  b.inkruptcv  .\:ui  alter 
the  adverse  decision  rf  the  Sup;<ir.t  C  urt  m 
1938.  ycu  went  ns,  lutely  to  wurk  with  farm 
leaders  in  Washington  rt  d  t'vm  U-aders  all 
over  the  c-  imtry  and  htltxrl  dr  «ft  up  the 
lee:!  ;..•:  n  which  has  ei'«r.  ti-  •  !v^  h.  st  pro- 
pram  ,in\  natii>n  ever  Rav-'  ;•>  .ikzr.c  uiture 
Y  u  h'^ped  put  thn  Ui'h  tlu  Uizis^ition  this 
y  .r  I  r.viUiUk:  for  85  perceu:  o:  parity  leans 
on  cotton,  corn,  wh.eat.  tobacco   a;, a  ; m  .^ 

Every  one  of  these  was  a  nota'-le  a::  i  ,vi  rth- 
whilt>  activity.  But  now.  y  ii  :>re  c  nironttd 
Wih  t!-i«>  opp<^rtlir.itv  to  tin  ..:i  e'.r:i  bigger 
Ji  b,  '  U''  'An  -1'  iir.port.ir.i,  (■  t)  r;,f  entire 
wi  ;  d  r.ir.  h,  •dly  t)e  tstmi.i'fd  Thi.s  is  the 
jib  it  hf'r.i.:.t;  I..:  ir.t: ,~  ii;(t  •  i  iiri.  >rtU!Ht  ;eb 
«:-.d  r.-~i)  ;i..b;..-..s  under  the  roi'i  ;■, ^Iv  inau- 
j;ur.itr<l   :.i:ni  c!t  !-';;:e   pri^r.mi  :•  r   U>42, 

T\\r  far;!'.  dt':':~r  pr^  t,'ram.  cr  t.xjd-fvT- 
frfid^ni  p:.gr.t;n.  as  ii  is  -rr.-n-i:n)(- -  cti.'.ed, 
calls  for  cooperation  on  ilu'  i;  .rt  i,i  t\r  r;,  i-.'.in 
crtran:za*;r.n  rvfrvsmr.;*-  i.irnvr  Tl..-  -s  ^ne 
tune  ■  ;;'  n  u:,r"  rv.i,--  t.o.  r  .i  t;re,<l  ^h-.c- 
tive  that  IS  bi^t;tr  !:.,,n  .mv  .  :  U:--  I  av.i 
plea-sed  to  h'^ar  that  'l;e  i-arin  Bureau  F- d- 
tration  is  'Aurk;:.:^  t.  .;e-hi.-  w.'.h  -lie  i^  mv 
created  Dvfen.-e  Bo.trd.'  .  t  ihe  I>  ;,art:Vic:.:  ol 
Afjra A!'.' ire  tlial  li.iv.  beer,  st '.  up  iii  every 
S^.'.e  as.  1  t',1'-,  I  iKi'y  Y.  u  d'  -i  rvr  a  lot 
(.'  \"-.i.^r  :.  r  >  Vii  .,  }:  r.iti.  Ti  u  i.h  other 
far;nfi>  .i.  ^i  •.;.!■  LX  ;)ar:i:,i  ir. — rv-.  p! e  wh 
a;e  e,  ni!:u:;i;k;  •;)•::  t'J.  .\>  in  t;.e  t;rva-est 
ur.deriakeii 

•  '.  .dt  :. ;  ^s'  b<  ;;rve  t  h  it  'be 
'  .l-!rr-:!eecc:n  r.iirjp.i  ^n 
l.ii  :n  y.'  grar.i  .  f  ti.e  la.-:  8 
.-  b<  •  ;.  r  \ers.<i  Aiti;a.:y  ti.'-re 
"A.'  :i.ilu:es  id  liie  e.inisiau'ii  t;iat 
Oi.e  .r-  tl..K  l-r  the  n:^:  i.n.e  i:\ 
it !  .1  u.; I.,  e  b.i^  pl.uiiieii  a  \ea.  m 
advance  !)■  w  !ii',a..i  ■:  e.try  l.irtu  pr  'aiic: 
•will  be  netHted  ;  ;  b.  ui  oiu  *,•;■■  ts  at  b.  >:;'.e 
and  our  lrioi:ds  .;br(  —d  E  'ini.s'e-  V  rre  b  ri 
made  of  the  ari-aee  rtciii.red  to  meet  tiit.-e 
nerd^  On  tbe  basi.-  if  th-'s*  production  ..:.d 
acre. ire  e>  .n^.itt  -.  gid;s  have  neen  set  up  icv 
every  ^tate,  evtrv  c^^;nty.  .md  every  farm 
In  the  N.itu^i  Tbe  ether  new  thuii;  abtUt 
tlif  cariipHi*;!!  is  tn.it  ev.:y  si:-.^-le  I.onier  is 
beint;  cir.tacted  t  i  i,'et  100-perct*n:  Cv opera- 
tion .n  nve'.ri;  riuse  goal.« 

In  kiiUerai.  tr.otjgh.  the  farm  program  car- 
ries cut  tl:e  same  policies  as  it  did  in  li.e 
pa-^t.  It  lui^  always  been  a  provjiam  of  ad- 
justment It  has  alway-  been  ri.Mule,  able 
to  help  laniiers  adjust  product. cu  e.'.l.er  up 
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under  the  lend-ka 
cause  bigger  pay  r 
increased    demands 


h  :ei;u.reni£nts  were 
h  wever.  practically 
:.2  upv.  ard  had  been 
:1 -conserving  crops. 
r  o<  mmcdities  are 
ii.d  .  jgs,  pcik  and 
I  :  t  ;..a::.ple.  This  need 
u  .-'■  .1  t.xpprts  of  food 
;  .am.  but  also  be- 
i;>  have  brought  about 
at  heme.  We  are  still 
helping  farmers  hold  down  acreage  in  crcps 
like  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco — crcps  of 
which  we  do  net  need  more.  But  we  are 
helping  fn.rmcrs  build  up  supplies  o£  needed 
commodities  by  putting  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  these  commodities.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  pledged  to  support  at  levels 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  parity  the  price 
of  ho^.s,  epgs.  chickens,  cheese,  evaporated 
milK.  and  dry  ^kim  milk,  at  least  until 
December  1942  This  will  protect  the  farm- 
ers iisked  to  expand  their  output  against  a 
sudden  break-down  of  prices. 

Part  cf  the  farm-defense  program  ia  a 
Natioi.-wide  drive  to  provide  better  nutrition 
f')r  our  people  The  I>  partment  of  Agricul- 
ture is  struing  toward  better  education  of 
the  consumer  by  showing  how  to  make  the 
dell  ir  c  :\irther  in  providing  better-balanced 
diets  Ib.e  ii.>od-.stamp  plan,  tree  scIkx'I 
lunches,  and  other  proprams  are  supplying 
more  food  to  these  who  need  it.  The  Exten- 
sion Strvico  and  Farm  Security  Admin.str*- 
tion  are  plnymg  a  large  piirt  to  encourngs 
home  gardeiis.  so  that  farm  families  can  gr.'w 
more  ftH>d  on  their  own   farms 

In  short,  the  new  fcod-fcr-freedom  cam- 
paign Is  not  an  ab<  ut-face  or  anything 
lalntly  resembling  it.  It  Is  merely  an  appU- 
cation  of  the  principle  which  has  always  been 
basic  In  the  farm  program,  namely,  to  make 
production  fit  deniaiid. 

I  want  to  piin^t  out  to  ycu  that  when  the 
Nazis  wanted  to  Increase  production  they 
cracked  the  whip,  and  tlie  German  people  re- 
sponded because  they  knew  the  consequences 
of  refusal.  Fritz  Thyssen.*  one  of  the  men 
who  onlv  a  few  years  ago  was  among  the  fore- 
most li.cu.'tri.dists  in  Germany,  has  to-'d  us 
about  that  Thys?en  helped  Hitler  to  power, 
gave  him  vast  contributions,  because  he 
locked  upon  Hitler  as  a  necessary  defense 
against  certain  influences  in  Germany  But 
when  Hitler  completely  stole  freedom  from 
the  Gt^ri^tan  people  Thyssen  broke  with  the 
Na/:.-  H.s  ^n  r.  r'v  was  confiscated,  and  he 
had  to  flee  the  country.  While  in  France  Fritz 
Thyssen  wrote  a  little  about  the  tactics  of 
tbe  Nazis  He  wrote  about  the  fantrstic  and 
iinpos.«;b;p  dtmands  made  up'>n  the  indus- 
•ri'a.:-ts  He  wrote  that  nobody  dared  refuse 
because  i:t  the  methods  employed  by  the 
Nazis.  They  would  give  an  order.  If  one  or 
mere  mdustr.aUsts  protested  that  it  was  im- 
potsible  to  carry  cut.  then  they  were  warned 
•h.ii  such  a  protest  amounted  to  sabotage. 
It  they  still  failed  to  comply,  they  were  ac- 
cused cf  treason,  taken  cut.  and  shot.  This. 
nii".d  v  u    %vas  before  the  war. 

Tha-  -  tne  kind  of  system  we  are  trying  to 

in   World  domination,  and   will   keep 

rid  domination.     It's  the  kind  of  eys- 

:  see.-  no  injustice  in  taking  the  lives 

I  a  iuir.dre.i  disarmed  and  helpless  French 

liostai:.  -   111   rrtiibution  for  a  shooting  by  a 

man  they  au    not  efficient  enough  to  appre- 

h«  :u! 

Coiitrait  tii.it  witb.  the  American  way.  We 
want  to  boost  agricultural  production  in  1942 
to  9  OiXl.Om;  OCO  additional  pounds  of  milk, 
;>C0  OlKj.C'eiO  H'  ^^n  in.,!e  i  _■_•.■;.  8.000,000  more 
b.  a-  3  ..OOlCO  n.:re  cattle.  But  we  don't  go 
to  tb.e  farmer  w,.n  a  chart  and  tay.  "Here,  do 
this  or  el.-e  '  Wt.  a^k  our  fellow  American 
c^:..'.eIl■^  r:i  the  f.urn  tu  c  operate.  We  tell 
ti-.em  rur  stcrv.  wr.y  ue  w.i:.:  this  additional 
proGUCticn.  We  sbt  w  thim  *h;it  they  are 
comg  to  be  prttt'ed  a<..i;.-:  :  ss  by  the 
price-su'i^portii..:  poUtit>  ci  the  Goveniment. 

We  do  our  j,.:b  tiiroiuh  our  ccmdaumty 
aiid  ccui.:y  c...,i:a:c:.,     Wc  do  it  through  the 
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defense  bofrds  that  have  been  set  up  In 
every  State  and  county  by  the  Department 
of  Agricult\4re.  And  farmers  are  cooperating. 
They  won'tl  let  the  country  down.  They'll 
turn  out  In/  1942  the  biggest  supply  of  food 
and  farm  products  generally  any  nation  has 
ever  ttuncdiout.  But  they  won't  have  to  be 
driven  to  thfc  Job  by  threats  and  fear.  They'll 
do  it  throukh  the  love  of  America  and  the 
love  of  deni  )cracy  living  m  us  all. 

The  farn- defense  program  retains,  of 
course,  the  peacetime  features  of  soil  con- 
servation aid  the  ever-normal  granary.  It 
Is  estimate<:  that  in  other  days  soil  erosion 
cost  the  pe  :ple  of  the  United  States  nearly 
S4.000.uOO.0<iO  annually.  Of  this  total,  nearly 
half  a  biHioti  was  lost  by  the  farmers  directly 
in  the  form  of  soil  blown  or  washed  off  their 
farms.  Every  year  erosion  blew  or  washed 
away  enouy  n  topsoil  to  fill  a  train  of  freight 
cars  stretch  ng  18  times  around  the  earth. 

It  Is  an  amazing  fact  that  the  topsoil 
which  we  t  eed  not  only  to  sustain  our  lives 
but  the  liv;s  of  all  animals  and  plants  Is  a 
thin  bend  if  ground  only  7  inches  deep  on 
the  acreage  in  the  United  States.  An  inch  of 
tcpsoil.  wh  ch  careless  farming  is  cipable  ol 
ruiniiig  in  a  season  or  less,  may  have  taken 
anywhere  f  om  500  to  1.000  years  for  Nature 
to  prodvjce,  Before  the  farm  program  cf  this 
admuustral  icn  started  we  had  already  ruined, 
cr  nearlt  lumed.  103.000  000  acres  of  crop- 
loud.  AIn  ady  we  had  damaged  another 
100,000.000  acres  by  destroying  half  or  more 
ol  i^s  topsii  ,1. 

AnMU.tUy  now.  however,  tbe  cooperatcrs  In 
the  Triple  K  program  hive  taken  abeut  30.- 
COC.OOO  acr  s  out  of  soU-depleting  crops  and 
have  shif ic  1  these  acres  to  pasturage  or  other 
conservatlaa  uses.  To  help  farmers  bear 
the  expensi  of  all  this  soil -conservation  work 
they  will  receive  1941  soil-consrrvation  checks 
totaling  al  nost  half  a  billion  dollars.  Thus 
we  are  building  tip  land  wealth  and  making 
stire  that  in  the  years  ahead,  during  the 
present  emergency  and  thereafter,  farmers 
will  be  able  to  provide  ample  food  supplies 
at  fair  prices  We  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  a  perr  lanently  balanced  abundance  of 
agrtcultiira  1   production. 

The  pro  ;ram  of  the  ever-normal  gtanary 
was  origini  ily  set  up,  of  course,  as  a  peace- 
time meas  jre  to  enable  farmers  to  supply 
adequate  amounts  of  food  at  fair  prices, 
whether  In  a  year  of  abundance  or  in  a  year 
of  scarcity,  but  we  are  finding  this  theory  to 
be  of  the  highest  value  In  the  defense 
emergency, 

The  plan  of  operation  was  to  build  up  stock 
piles  of  stirpltis  food.s  In  years  of  big  crops 
so  that  thiy  would  be  available  in  years  of 
scarcity.  :  )uring  the  19?0s  and  *he  early 
1930's  gro  ving  surpluses  of  corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  crops  constantly  beat  down 
farm  price!  to  a  p>oint  where  it  was  extremely 
difficult  foi  farmers  to  make  a  r^ecent  living. 
You  haver  t  forgotten,  I  am  quite  certain, 
that  In  193  2  and  early  1933  cotton  was  selling 
for  5  centi  a  pound,  corn  for  less  than  20 
cents  a  bus  hel,  and  wheat  for  30  cents  cr  less. 
You  haven  t  forgotten  that  in  the  richest  na- 
tion on  ea  rth  one  farmer  out  of  four  went 
broke  and  lost  his  farm  because  he  coxildn't 
pay  his  del  ts  or  taxes  in  the  12  years  between 
1921  and  1933.  Under  the  ever-normal- 
granary  theory  loans  were  made  available  to 
farmers  ra:sing  surplus  crops  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  so  that  they  could 
store  the  sirplus,  hold  it  off  the  market,  and 
prevent  It  from  driving  prices  to  extreme 
depths.  Liter,  if  prices  Improved,  they  could 
redeem  the  crop  on  which  they  obtained  the 
loan  and  sell  it  profitably. 

In  years  of  bad  crops  or  extremely  heavy 
demand,  part  of  the  stored  commodities  can 
be  releasedl  thus  affording  consumers  protec- 
tion againfct  Inflation  and  scarcity.  That 
theory  is  demonstrating  its  value  in  the  pres- 
ent food  ffr  freedom  drive.  We  have  more 
than  enough  feed  grains  available  for  conver- 
sion into  the  milk  and  pork  and  eggs  so 
urgently    (Jemanded    at    home    and    abroad. 


APrKXDix  Tu  TiiK  cuNi;i:i-:<<ii iXAL  i:i;c()]:d 


Government-held  stocks  of  corn  have  been 
offered  to  farmers  at  reasonable  prices  to 
stimulate  better  feeding  of  chickens,  hogs, 
and   dairy   cows 

V/e  must  realize,  htjwever,  that  In  some 
crops  it  is  still  necessary  to  control  the  over- 
flow We  have  more  cotton,  wheat,  and  to- 
bacco than  future  markets  will  take  and 
because  supplies  are  outruiinlng  demand  by 
large  margins,  farmers  are  operating  under 
marketing  quotas  for  the-e  crcps.  These 
control  measures  are  every  bit  a  part  of  the 
natronal-defense  effort  to  use  our  resources 
In  the  most  telling  way.  There  Is  no  use  in 
producing  what  we  do  not  want  when  we 
have  to  work  so  hard  to  produce  what  we  do 
need. 

And  so.  In  conclusion,  the  farm-defense 
picgram  gives  farmers  better  assurance  than 
any  other  large  industry  possesses  that  there 
can  be  an  oiderly  expansion  during  the  emer- 
gency and  also  an  orderly  adjustment  after- 
waid  in  whatever  way  It  may  be  necessary. 

T.ie  production  of  "food  for  freedom"  will 
demonstrate  to  all  peoples  living  under  dic- 
tatorship that  farmers  can  get  results 
through  a  program  which  they  operate  them- 
selves It  will  give  the  friends  cf  democracy 
hope  for  victory  and  assurance  of  plenty  of 
food  In  a  b.nter  world  after  the  war. 

As  you  leave  vour  convention  tomorrow  I 
hope  it  Will  be.  and  know  it  will  Ix-,  with  the 
resolve  to  do  ycur  part  m  your  way  to  touch 
with  restraining  power  the  fonrea  that  now 
seek  to  destroy  the  sweetest  and  best  things 
of  life,  for  dark  shadows  have  fallen  upon  the 
w^crld  and  mens  hearts  well  nigh  fail  thom 
for  fi-ar  and  for  locking  at  those  things  that 
are  coming  on  the  earth. 

As  was  said  on  the  fleer  of  the  House  last 
week  by  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  a  member 
cf  my  cr.mmlttee.  Dr.  Charles  A  Eaton,  of 
New  Jersey  1 

"As  students  cf  history  we  kiicw  that  today 
every  race  of  man  stands  in  the  valley  of 
decision,  confronting  the  most  vital,  tremen- 
dous, and  far-reaching  decision  ever  made 
In  these  2.000  years  since  Christ  was  born. 
That  decision  is  this:  Shall  we  build  a  world 
civili/ation  for  cur  children  and  cur  children's 
children  and  generations  yet  unborn  upon 
principles  of  slavery  and  fear  and  force  or 
shall  we  build  It  upon  the  principles  of 
freedom? 

"Today  we  have  the  greatest  military  force 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  captained  by  an 
absolute  dictator,  who  now.  standing  astride 
three  continents,  announces  that  his  pro- 
gram is  to  destroy  over  the  whole  world  every- 
thing that  Is  free  and  democratic.  Let  us 
not  trifle  with  the  playing  of  little  notes  that 
add  no  part  to  the  theme.  Let  us  face  the 
great  fact.  Any  sacrifice,  any  sorrow,  any 
wound,  any  death  Is  preferable  to  submission 
to  that  monster  of  murder  and  r.iplne  who 
Is  casting  his  shadow  over  the  entire  world. 

"For  what  avail  the   plow  or  sail 
Or  land,  cr  light,  If  freedom  fail." 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  .Act 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

HON.  P.4ULW,SHAFER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 


Monday .  November  10.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  LANSING  AMERICA  FIRST 
COMMITTEE 


I  include  the 


remarks  in   the  Record. 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  people  cf  the  United  States 
are  confronted  with  the  proposition  of 
amending  the  neutrality  law.  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  If  this  law  Is 
amended  to  permit  arming  of  merchant 
ships,  the  next  step  w  ill  be  sending  of  Ameri- 
can transports  to  Europe,  and  thus  a  second 
American  e.xpeditionary  force:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  members  of  Lanstug  America 
First  and  other  citizens  o]  Lansing,  here  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
amending  the  neutrality  lau:  to  pcrintt  arm- 
ing merchant  ships.  That  we  do  hereby  com- 
mend those  Senators  and  Congressmen  for 
their  courageous  opposlticn  to  such  amend- 
ment; and  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  That  we  do  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  vote 
against  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  neutral- 
ity law.  permitting  arming  our  merchant 
ships;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  both  Senators  and  Congressmen  from 
Michigan. 

Dated  at  Lansing.  Mich  ,  this  6th  day  of 
November    1941. 

Mas  JAMrs  M  RtASONca 
Chatrviau.     Latismg    Amcrn'a     Fir^t 
Committer. 

LiixiAN  E   Rvpp, 
Scc'ttary.    Lcrismg     America     First 
Committee. 
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EXTKNSION   OF  REM.^HK.S 
'  r 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  TKILL 

„i      V.  1.3^  ,,N.,;.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE   WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.     SHAFER     of     Michigan.       Mr. 
Speaker,  und^r  the  leave  to  extend  my 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech  President  Roosevelt  stated  that 
the  American  people  have  made  an  un- 
limited commitment  that  there  shall  be 
a  free  world.  Now.  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  office  which  the  President 
holds,  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  commit- 
ment made  by  the  peace-loving  F>eople  of 
this  country.  On  the  contrary,  in  public- 
opinion  polls  the  AmerlS-in  people  have 
expressed  their  preference  for  E>eace  time 
and  again.  We  begin  to  wonder.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  the  President  is  not 
setting  himself  up  as  a  dictator.  The 
following  editorial  discusses  the  problem: 

[From     the     Washington    Times-Herald,     of 
November  10,   1941] 

"I  Am  the  State  " 
It  Is  told  of  King  Louis  XIV  of  France 
(1638-1715)  that  once,  when  a  Judge  used 
the  expression,  "The  king  and  the  state," 
Louis  interrupted  with  the  remark:  "I  am 
the  state." 

UNLIMTTED    COMMITMENT 

We  were  reminded  of  this  immortal  crack 
when  we  read  President  Roosevelt's  address 
last  Tliursday  to  delegates  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  about  all  that  Is 
left  of  the  League  cf  Nations.  This  passage 
from  the  Roosevelt  speech  especially  made  us 
think  of  Lcu:s  XIV; 


The  .American  People  Have  Dor.e  No  Such 
Thing— Rooseveit  Has 


■  Tlie  American  poOple  ha\<e  made  an  un- 
limited commitment  that  there  shuU  be  a 
free  world  And  against  thhT  commltmont 
no  Individual  and  no  group  4hali  prevail  " 

That  means  that  we  are  tojfight  an  all-cut 
war.  or  take  whatever  action  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  destroy  Hitler  s  Gcinf^n  regime  On 
the  facts  of  the  war  as  they  nt>w  are.  n  mear-s 
an  eventual  American  exptdiuiunary  force  No 
2  to  Europe.  Afri.a.  Asia,  or  all  three,  since  at 
this  time  the  defeat  of  Hitltjr  by  any  other 
me:«ns  appears  to  be  impossible 

What  reminds  us  of  Louis  tXIV.  though.  Is 
the  as--ertio?i  thut  the  American  people  have 
made    tins   unlimited    committment. 

The  American  people  hav^  done  no  such 
thing  The  President  has  rtiadc  this  com- 
mitment. The  pcople«.have  i^ot.  The  people 
are  being  dragged  into  a  forei<?u  war  without 
being  consulted  on  any  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  the  adniinlstratH-.m  Their  elected 
Congress  ts  not  consulted  Oij  many  of  these 
strps  |j 

True,  Congress  passed  tb.e  CiMse-L-end  Act. 
on   the  insistence  of   the  Wliue  House;    and 
Congress  was  consulted   rc^;i<rdlng   the  Neu-  * 
trallty    Act    emasculation    vkjiich    the    White 
House  wanted  and  has  now  virtually  secured 
But    Cop.i'ress   was   not   ronsUiUfd   aKnit    the 
50-destr,vor   d-^al      Or  about    the   GietMiland 
and    lc«>land   o«>nijNutons.     Or.    mivt    lmp«n- 
tant  of  nil  to  date,  about  the  shimting  otxler 
to  the  Na\-y  which  mu  us  into  the  Battle  iif 
the  Atlantic  withvUit   a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress  as  requir*^!  by  t»e  Constitution 
Or  about  the  loan  of  tlOOOOOO.OOO  to  Jowt 
Stalm.  without  interest  and  iMknh  rep.iyment 
to  l>egtn  5  years  after  our  Joint  victory. 

EIC  W.UI  CONTRAtT 

Another  Item  in  the  International  I...b  r 
Organization  Roosevelt  siM»ech  which  m:  da 
us  blink  several  times  was  the  reverent  atti- 
tude the  President  has  assumed  toward  the 
so-called    Atlantic   Charter. 

Witness  this  passage  from  (the  speech: 

"And  again  in  the  words  *of  the  Atlantic 
Charter:  "All  Mates,  great  and  small,  victor 
or  vanquished,  must  have  access  on  equal 
terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity.'  " 

This  "charter"  was  put  tosether  by  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  meeting  for  2  or  3 
days  on  a  boat  somewhere  In  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 
It  was  and  is  nothing  but  a  statement  of  the 
Joint  philosophy  of  a  dictator  made  sue  h  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  »  dictator  made- 
such  by  himself. 

It  purports  to  commit  us  to  fight  to  the 
death  for  eight  points,  which  are  (we've  had 
to  lock  them  up  again):  ( 1 )  No  aggrandize- 
ment for  ourselves  or  feritain;  (2i  territorial 
changes  only  according  to  wishes  of  peoples 
concerned;  (3»  self-deternUnatlon  for  all 
peoples — self-government  to  be  restored  to 
those  now  deprived  of  same  by  force;  (4)  raw 
materials  whack-up  ab^ive  mentioned;  (5) 
Improved  labor  standards,  economic  adjust- 
ment, social  st'curity — all  Over  the  world: 
(6)  universal  freedom  from  fear  and  want 
(freedom  of  religion  and  spoech  added  later 
by  Roosevelt);  (7)  freedom  of  the  seas;  (8) 
Britain  and  ourselves  to  disarm  aggressors, 
with  universal  disarmament  later,  perhaps. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  committed 
us  to  ^ght  for,  without  stlitt  or  limit,  and 
until  "the  final  destructloh  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny,"  to  quote  another  fiirase  from  the 
Atlantic  stance.  ! 

Point  4.  meaning  we  share  pur  vast  natural 
wealth  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  can  be  very  easily  achieved  without 
war.  All  we  have  to  do  is  take  oft  all  Im- 
migration restrictions  and  tariffs  against 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  rest  o(f  the  world  will 
flood  in  gladly  and  start  sharing  our  wealth 
wl'h  loud  cheers. 

We  think  our  White  Hotoee  dictator  will 
lose  his  pcwer  over  the  House  of  Renresenta- 
tlV2s  at  the  cotigrebsicnal  elections  November 
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a.   19-t2-  if   ',l;«Tc-  are  any  Ci'i;k:rcs-su_  r.,.i   tlfc- 
tii  :i>  .i;   lt*4^ 

But  a*  i.M-  -.'iLf  Mr  Rw<.i-rvrlt  ;>  a  d;ct.>i';r. 
a.s  TiUi ;,  Mi  as  H.'ifT.  S'<i..ii.  iincl  Church. -i, 
and  thi-.-f  IS  r.  ■  um>  kiad::,|^  i,Ui-t€.\«s  lliat 
he  laL.  t. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

(  T    NEW    Y  JRK 

IN  Tl^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Snvcjiibcr  10.  1041 


P.E--OLl'TIOXS  ADC'PTED  NOVEMBER  6    1041 


Mr  EEI'reR  Mr.  Sprak-^r.  und- r 
Iravp  prari'cd  to  extend  my  remark^.  I 
iiu'iudi'  a  ci)[,y  ui  re.>()lutions  adopted  by 
th''  Chamber  of  Comnieice  of  the  S^-r,e 
of  New  York  on  Nuv.'niber  6  1941,  •with 
reference  to  ti:e  St    Lawrence  waterwav; 

ST    I.^v.•r'^^-^r  •^. -tt"\k  ky   .an-)  other  UNESifN- 

t:  i:    pro  •  rfTS 
T.,    "■■■  r-'.  :■■  h.'  ,  >  c    -•■•r-c--' 

Th''  -Kf'U-'.-.f  C'V.ww'.'u-i-'  .  fTci';  the  fclkiw- 
):.e  IV-   ;u'i<  :i< 

•  K'-  i^;.' •'</  li',!'  •!:,  Ciia;v,b.T  ct  Cf^mmfrcp 
"f  tl'.e  S^,^'>^  I '.  Nrw  V.  r'K  nrgp--  C'">!.tfr('~c  •!> 
p1  nvTiate  frum  'p.t>  . '!r.!i;i)'i-  Hci:"^'  r. '.>•:-  h:.(1 
!>,:b.  :-  b'.ll  V.u  S'  I."\r  .-.cr  \v;,-,:wav  h:^.  ! 
jH)U'  r  prf'cr:  :>'•.!  all  i  'hf'r  iv:!:cit'fe;i?e.  une.s- 
wnt;.il  ur.dt^r'akir.js  which  h.r,t>  h  en  pm- 
hi  tl  .  d  i:-.  ;r  !,.  i>v  -  ^  t!..i'  f^v..\<  'ir.":-.f  of  'h.f 
mt  :;-'.!■  f-  '.n  ;■-  pr.-r:,-  fi^r:n  w^-viid  pl.^ve 
f\ir'h"-  ii:.!  rci-- ,:  V  ^'ra;:;  \i;i.  r.  t!ir'  v;tal  re- 
.«ourit\s  i-.f  til.  Nm';.  !.  Kiiv)  Hfid  nc:  dlfssly  to 
the  already  :•  i  v  t-.:;1-":.  -r  the  *  xpsvers; 
and  h<'  ;t 

tri;m-^;'  .s  a.-k;:..:  -lie  piihlir  t  '  »T  -n  :n'!:.->'  tn 
pcv  h!  :•.  V  MX.  <  i;'.-.d  t.i  b\iv  dfffv.cK  b^  nds 
a';d  :■  .■ 'n'p.-;:::-;/  timde'.  KNt^  ;r'u-':-i-=  to 
n\-'>.'<t'  -pvt'ie  .•.,  "'.ficfs  '11  t-'X'ed;'!^  'he  arrra- 
rr.r.'i'  p-.>-r  ii'.'i  ;•  ur-',i;i  bf  HK'A>e  ar.d  u:  - 
pair:-  t;c.  l;i  ib.e  cpii-icn  i  f  the  cb.a'r.b'-'-  !"  r 
Congress  to  appropriate  hi:r.dreds  nf  nv.:  :  .  - 
rf  f!  ;!  .rs.  to  d;vert  hu^ie  qua!-:':?':  rf  e  .^r•■:- 
■::;l  n:atenfll5.  and  to  n^mp'te  w.:h  dehv.se 
:  r  1  it  or  In  order  to  latinch  fectlonnl  pr.-vjects 
wh:ch  would  rrT"r'bi;t.^  nchtr-.c:  rf  n  cr^r.- 
structlve  nati'ru  :!-.  the  i;i><>:.:  na'inri.il 
enicrKer.cy.  anci  be  it 

"Rt'.'O.'trd.  That  copies  rf  'h-^-e  'es.  Uitlons 
be  «Mit  to  -b.  Presh!.  nt  ai.d  M- -v.ber.s  of 
Crir.gre?-?  " 

Th  ■  Clvrr.hfr  of  Commorcp  cf  the  Stnte 
c'  Ni-v  Yi:k  :s  on  record  as  hiving  cppjscd 
the  con.-;triict!on  of  the  St  Lawrrneo  water- 
way and  p<.5wer  project  as  far  bark  i?  19:;o. 
S;nco  then  many  charges  have  t:.k-'n  pl.icp 
In  the  Nation's  political  philosophy,  In  us 
economic  set-up.  In  Its  Industrial  progression, 
and  in  its  national -defence  situnticn.  Ex- 
treme as  s-ime  of  thr?e  dovekpments  have 
been.   hrwfViT.   in  tb.e  opinun   of  th.e  chnm- 

b:^r  they  have  fiillod  to  contrlhiue  any  addi- 
tional S!  urd  rea.<ons  to  J.i.'.  ;fy  this  long- 
op  pos-d  undertrtltmg. 

The  reasons  f,>r  tiie  chanib  : '«  eppcsitlc^n 
to  the  project — its  econoni:e  unsevn-.dness.  Its 
vaste  cf  public  funds,  its  n.e:.s.-e  to  estab- 
lished lnciustrl?s  and  to  th-^  ci^.t.i.ueii  f!r,- 
plnynu-iit  of  their  workers  i,i..l  iv-  c  n.r..;  i- 
tr  t  ;;  ^lessness  frr  ri  •:  :■.  ■<'  '.r.  the  r-f;-<  .- 
einctveiicy — are  tco  wi  :i   kisov.  n    \.c    r.eeu  de- 


tu'ltd  rcptuti.,n  hieie      Thty   wtre  ably  prt- 
Sfuted  as  recently  ;;s  July  15  lait  belore  the 


New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Opposes 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


H  u>-  R:v.  r^  n: 
C-h  ir;  -  L  V.:r.y  : 
ness  Adni;;. .>•.-; 
pcirta-;  :.  '  f  S\ 
fled  It;  bf  h  ,!:  i  : 

I:,     a    Ia~--d: 
C'  :.crf.v.-     -hf  S 
bt  e..   en; bi  f. .<  d. 
',i.'.r.:''ii>  r.V'-rs 

Mieh. 

f; 


!  H;'ib<-r.s  Committee  by  Dr. 
i\>  ,in  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
.  :i  '•  i  '■.  lestor  of  trans- 
icu-."   I:.  v.Tsltv.  who  testl- 


^'''..~:-■    ti;    gt  t    It    through 

Lawrfiue  pr(i>ct  has  now 

f;>   -   -cr-ned  billion-dollar 

.d   hi:b.  !-  bill,  along  with 

'tiler  u:ie.s,seiit;al   undertakings  as  the 

d.i  «-h:p  oana!    the  Teiinpsiiee-Tombigbee 


'h. 
.■r 


Wa'erw.tv  ar.d 
C.  •:.:!.  erir'.T  H: 
Tlv  ir.cli.s  ,.: 
in  the  rir,:-.;h; 
another  a 'ten-.; 
ur.der'.ik;:.i!  w 
Jccted  bv  th.e  V 
obtain  bv  w.d-.rt 
comph-h  bv  'i 
Tli-r.a;  pr'Hf.(ivi' 
^ec- :.d  -AW--  A 
Senate  a.'  a  tre.i 
tr,  ha'.e  It  stat-.d  bp: 
I  •■'. :.  merits.  ]•  u  ;~ 
t):i  ■ect=  in  'he  r;:..:. 


'•Ma.    Dun   and    the 


A: 


Uni.. 

f    h''  S'    L.Ai-'nce  project 
rr. er-    and    harbors    bill    is 
bv    thp    proponents   of    the 
h.    ;n    treaty    form   was   re- 
ed States  Senate  In  1934.  to 
:.  what  they  could  not  ac- 
r;.    r»'   appr.  priat©  constitu- 
Ftar:,.!     f  its  rejection  a 
.■V   br'  ueht   it   before   the 
\<.:*h  C.mada.  and  unwilling 
re  Congress  alone  on  its 
trruuped    with   other   pet 
:;-  ;r.e  ■.-::■   •.or  the  pur- 
:    Vs.:  ;..:.;:    -  ;;  ;     :•    :■      -i.^-rwise  could 
h.  .'.e  obtaa.e;: 

a  time  when  "hp  C»..iver;.ment  is  tapping 
.  available  resource  to  raise  monev  and 
:  de' 


'  V 


ir.u-t  de'.i'-e  fiir'her  ne'^-  sources  in  the  very 
b' ar  future,  e-.erv  d,'"a'e  of  common  sen.se 
'.'.'..d.  sound  judgment  should  compel  the  re- 
jection at  this  time  of  long-range,  costly 
public  undertakings  which  can  contribute 
nothinc  to  our  own  immedinte  defense  needs 
or  to  cur  help  xc  Gre<t  Britain  and  her  Al- 
^lies,  but  wh.Kii  .,;;  the  ether  hand,  would 
divert  monev  niaterlals.  and  manpower  from 
them 

Every  loyal  American  will  appreciate  tho 
lucci-sity  of  having  to  pay  ereatly  Increased 
taxes  to  help  finance  our  defense  effort  and 
will  accept  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
the  taxpayers  cannot  be  blamed  for  objecting 
strenuously  to  digging  into  their  pockets  for 
another  b:!!:-;i  dollars  to  be  spent  on  proj- 
ects which  are  wnolly  unnecessary  now.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  thi-i  prodigality  with 
the  Government's  plea  to  the  public  to  econ- 
omize and  buy  defense  bonds. 

No  one  knows  hew  long  the  present  emer- 
gency is  going  to  last  or  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  us.  WilUam  S  Knudsen.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, outlined  before  a  Senate  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  October  15  a  defense- 
pr  diiction  program  calling  for  expenditures 
cf  $."i4,000  000  OOO  by  the  end  cf  1943.  That  ;s 
more  than  -t-.r  p'.e'jciit  national  debt,  wUlcn 
on  October  1.  wa*  $51396  250  556 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  if  this 
country  is  to  avoid  very  grave  financial  dif- 
ficulf.es  In  the  years  Just  aliead.  the  c;t  zens 
Whose  m.oney  the  Gnvernmcnt  is  spending 
necessarily  in  such  eiiornuus  amount  must 
unite  in  a  Nation-wide  demand  upon  Con- 
gress that,  outside  cf  defense,  not  one  dollir 
shall  be  appropriated  for  projects  which  arc 
not  immed'.ate'y  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  This  is  true  of  projects  desirable 
In  normal  times,  and  it  Is  Imperative  in  the 
cas"  cf  projects  which  are  unnecessary  and 
\v.    'eiiil  at   any  time. 

V.'rwi  tho  end  of  the  war,  this  country  will 
lace  the  major  problem  cf  s'nilting  Its  econ- 
omy from  what  Is  equivalent  to  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  basis  with  the  lenst  dislccaticn 
to  emplcymen'  When  that  time  comes  pub- 
lic works  which  have  sound  economic  value 
can  and  should  be  undertaken  to  give  em- 
ployment to  as  many  as  possible  cf  those 
released   from    defense  plants,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  requirements  of  our  defense 
prerrr.n^..  v.hi.  h  embraces  the  whole  Western 
Hf:r...~p;.e:e  as  well  as  a:.'  to  Great  Britain 
a:.i!  1.- r  Alites.  and  wrh  'i.e  r -s=lbi!lty  cf  our 
force^to  beccn".     :•.   b   iiigcrent    noth- 


b  e ; 


ii:~^  siiouM  be   done   by   Congress   which  will 


further  aod  unnecessarily  strain  the  finan- 
cial and  physical  resources  of  this  Nation,  as 
would  th«  enactment  at  this  time  of  the 
cmnibus  ijivcrs  and  harbors  bill  In  its  pres- 
ent form  and  amount. 

The  chamber  appreciates  that  many  Items 
In  the  Rivers  and  harbors  bill  are  essential 
to  the  proper  maintenance  and  Improvement 
of  the  Nation's  Important  waterways  and 
cannot  ba  safely  postponed:  as  such  thev 
merit  the  united  support  of  Congress.  We 
again  reiterate  the  chamber's  position,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  opposed  to  saddling  this 
measure  ^ith  the  St  Lawrence  waterv.ay  or 
any  other  nondcfensp.  unessential  project. 

The  seriousness  of  the  crisis  which  con- 
fronts this  country  and  the  necessity  of  prac- 
ticing the|  most  rigid  economy  In  all  non- 
defense  expenditures  makes  it  Imperative 
that  the  fivers  and  harbors  bill  should  be 
confined  %o  undertakings  which  are  abso- 
lutely essi-ntlal  to  the  present  needs  and 
emergencies  of  national  welfare 

Percy  H.  Johnston. 

Pre.«fd^nf. 
Charles  T.  Gwynne. 
E.TcciifiDe  Vice  President, 


Attest: 


New  Yi 


t 


B.  CoLWELL  Davis   Jr.,  Secretary. 
K.  November  6.  1941. 


Tv.enty-ei4l  th   National   Foreign  Trade 
Convention 
I  


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JAVES  E.  VURR.AY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  ^orember  7  denislatire  day  of 
Monday,  October  27),  1941 


FINAL  DECLARATION  OF  THE 
I         CONVENTION 

Mr.  M1?RRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  tne  final  declaration  of  the  Twen- 
ty-eighth|  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention, held  at  New  York  on  October  6, 
7,  and  8.  |941.  This  stateir.ent  will  be  cf 
vital  intefe.st  to  American  business  inter- 
ested in  tihe  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  obtained  from  the  Public 
Printer  a$  e.stimate  of  the  cost  of  printing 
this  material  in  the  Record.  The  esti- 
mated cok  Is  $112.50. 

There  )eing  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  crd"ied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow;;: 

^IN.\L  Dec  laratton  of  the  Twentt-Eighth 

Natio:4al  Foseicn  Trade  Convention 

national  defense 

The'deftat  cf  the  Axis  ambition  fcr  world 
domlnatic  i  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  1 .11  nations.  The  convention  lends 
Its  fulle.«-t  support  to  the  Governmenl  s  pol- 
icy cf  navil.  military,  and  econoniic  defense. 

In  collab(  ration  with  the  other  American 
mith  the  British  Commonwealth  cf 
and      other      countries      resisting 


republics. 

Nations. 

aggression 

A  CO? 


Interfere 
gocds  and 
ca<^es  are 
of  States. 


STP.VCTIVE  WORLD-T7.ADE  POLICY 

Nationalistic  and  discriminatory  measures 


th  the  productive  interchange  of 

service.;   and   cnly  in  exceptional 

us'ified  in  the  eccncml?  relations 

The  ccnvenucn   urges  that  steps 
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continue  to  be  taken  to  encourage  pcliries 
which  will  give  to  trade,  industry,  and  linance 
maximum  opportunities  to  produce  wealth 
and  to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  cf 
nations  by  reducing  nil  avoidable  barriers  to 
International  commerce,  including  adminis- 
trative devices  and  subterfuges. 

The  convention  commends  the  continua- 
tion cf  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  Existing  and  prospective  agree- 
ments of  this  nature  between  the  United 
States  and  other  friendly  nations,  which 
stimulate  foreign  trade  on  a  multilateral 
ba,-;is  in  accordance  with  the  unconditional 
mo--t-favored-nation  principle,  are  essential 
not  only  because  of  their  benehcial  effects  on 
the  welfare  of  nations,  but  also  because  of 
their  important  contribution  to  the  success 
of  a  broad  program  of  peaceful  cooperation 
among  nations  which  will  be  indispensable  if 
the  objectives  of  enduring  peace  and  of  eco- 
nomic advancement  arc  to  be  attained  in  the 
post-war  world.  The  principles  underlying 
the  trade-agreements  program  offer  the  real 
alternative  to  policies  of  economic  national- 
ism, which  in  the  past  proved  so  destructive 
to  foreign  trade  and  have  always  resulted  In 
lower  standards  of  living  for  all. 

Inherent  in  every  trade  agreement  with 
other  nations  should  be  specific  stipulations 
ensuring  the  provision  of  adequate  exchange 
for  American  exports. 

STABILIZATION  OF  EXCHANGE 

Tlie  United  States  dollar  stands  out  as  the 
strongest  monetary  unit  in  the  world  today. 
International  trade  Is  hampered  by  many  cur- 
rency systems  abounding  in  restrictions  and 
preferences  which  are  closely  related  to  trade 
barriers  and  discriminations,  prejudicing  the 
natural  trade  relationships  of  the  United 
States  with  other  nations. 

The  principle  of  stabilization  of  foreign 
currencies  In  relation  to  the  dollar  is  an 
accepted  principle  of  American  monetary 
policy,  the  application  of  which,  however, 
has  not  been  widely  extended.  The  time 
seems  opportune,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  trade  of  this  hemisphere,  to  negotiate 
further  stabilization  agreements  designed  to 
encourage  the  orderly  maintenance  and 
Widest  possible  use  of  dollar  exchange. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  banking  and 
monetary  and  trade  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  countries  should  exchange 
views  promptly  in  the  Interest  of  mutually 
beneficial  currency  stabilization  arrange- 
ments, supported  by  adequate  gold  reserve 
funds  to  render  any  agreed  action  effective. 

Without  deferring  such  stabilization  agree- 
ments as  are  now  possible,  eventually  we 
should  be  willing  to  entertain  important 
gold-lending  operations.  In  order  to  assist 
other  nations  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
to  reestablish  their  monetary  systems  based 
on  gold. 

The  convention  recommends  that  our  Gov- 
ernm:-nt  in  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  or  agreements  providing  fl.nancial 
accommodation  to  countries  which  employ 
the  use  of  exchange  control  as  a  source  cf 
revenue,  should  stipulate  the  abandonment 
of  this  practice,  as  it  constitutes  an  undue 
burden  on  our  foreign  trade. 

LEND-LEASE    AID 

The  exigencies  of  the  present  emergency 
should  not  permit  regulat.ons  prejudicial  to 
the  continuity  cf  the  efforts  cf  American 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  agents  in  all 
markets  to  maintain  their  normal  machinery 
of  sales  and  distribution,  and  their  competi- 
tive posLlon  and  goodwill. 

In  the  administration  of  lend-lease  aid 
and  other  emergency  legislation  it  is  im- 
portant to  conserve  the  interests  of  American 
foreign  trade  during  and  after  the  war.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act.  the 
purchase  of  the  normal  commercial  require- 
ments of  the  British  Empire.  Latin  America, 
and  of  other  countries,  !,liouJd  be  stiicily 
segregated  from  military  Imports. 


Requisitions  submitted 'to  the  lend-lease 
authorities  should  permit  cf  specifying  the 
names  of  maiuuacturcrs  or  brands  of  goods 
based  on  the  prcierenc^s  of  the  consumer 
and  established  trading  contacts.  The  sil>s 
efloris  cf  the  American  manuiacturets,  tlielr 
subsidiary  companies,  agents  and  distributors 
of  their  own  wares  in  world  markets  should 
be  protected  dunn?,  the  war  in  order  to  con- 
serve their  pcst-war  position 

Governmental  chajinels  should  not  be  used 
to  secure  priorities  for  nondcfense  purchases 
which  should  be  bought  and  distnbuitd 
throi'ch  ordinary  commercial  channels. 

GOVERNMENT     CONTROLS     AFFECTING     FOREIGN 
TRADE 

The  convention  commends  the  assistance 
that  commerce.  Industry,  and  finance  are 
giving  to  the  Government,  in  its  efforts  to 
mobilize  the  economic  p)ower  of  the  Nation. 
It  urges  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
to  continue  the  effective  cooperation  given 
during  the  past  year  in  relation  to  necessary 
Government  controls  over  foreign  trade  and 
shipping.  In  the  establishment  and  enfoicc- 
ment  of  these  controls,  the  council  is  a'-ked 
to  continue  Its  watchfulness,  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  Government  and  with  "busi- 
nessmen, in  order  that  the  Inevitable  dlslo- 
c.ition  of  foreign  trade  be  no  greater  than  Is 
necessary  for  attainment  of  the  defense  ob- 
jectives of  the  Government.  The  convention 
is  gratified  with  the  .steps  taken  at  Washing- 
ton to  set  up  a  clearance  authority  to  facili- 
tate the  trade  cf  exporters. 

While  It  Is  recognized  that  wartime  re- 
strictions in  respect  to  our  overseas  trade  are 
necessary.  It  Is  Important  to  safeguard  the 
long-time  interests  of  American  commerce, 
Industry  and  finance,  and  private  initiative 
and  enterprise,  against  any  possibility  of  war- 
time controls  evolving  into  systems  similar 
to  those  against  which  the  United  States  Is 
exerting  Its  national  power,  At  the  end  of 
the  war  all  governmental  wartime  restrictions 
should  be  speedily  removed. 

To  aid  in  niaintalning  foreign  trade  con- 
sistent with  defense  requirements,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  Economic  Defense  Beard, 
and  the  Supply  Priorities,  and  Allocations 
Board,  Including  control  agencies  under  their 
direction,  appoint  advisory  committees  for 
consideration  cf  practical  forelen-trade  re- 
quirements In  connection  with  the  formula- 
tion and  operation  of  various  controls  and 
regulations.  These  advisory  committers 
should  be  selected  from  those  experienced  In 
the  financing  and  movement  of  foreign  trade, 
with  due  consideration  to  representation  from 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  from 
major  commodity  divisions  of  Industry,  trans- 
portation, and  finance. 

Similar  advisory  committees  consisting  of 
barkers,  exporters,  and  Importers  should  be 
appointed  to  assist  and  advise  the  Treasury 
Department  In  relerence  to  the  formulation 
and  operation  of  regulations  having  to  do 
with  foreign-funds  control  and  ether  pro- 
cedure under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

American  Government  controls  affecting 
foreign  trade  should  be  coordinated  with  the 
expert  and  import  controls  of  friendly  nations 
in  order  that  as  little  interference  as  possible 
be  placed  upon  the  movement  of  ccmmodl- 
tifs 

PRIORITIES 

The  convention  recommends  that,  subject 
to  the  requirements  cf  national  defense, 
manufacturer?  should  be  permitted  tc  plan 
for  continued  allccaticn  of  such  prcportxn  of 
their  production  as  would  serve  to  maintain 
their  es>^ential  foreign  trade. 

It  is  urred  that  the  Gcvcrnment  accord 
effective  expert  priorities  en  goods  essential 
to  foreign  countries,  these  priorities  to  be  sub- 
ordinate only  to  the  defen.se  and  lend-lease 
requirements,  cr  on  a  par.ty  therewith  In 
ca'es  of  marked  urgency. 

The  convention  recommends  that  tlie 
efforts  of  the  N.iticnal  Foreign  Trade  CouncU 
In  this  connection  be  continued. 


L.) 
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SHirpiNa 

Tlie  dependence  of  uation.^1  defense  and 
comm  rce  up.Mi  Amorican-niig  shipping  is 
again  being  demrnstrated. 
up  under  private  cwnersJilp.  with  Govern- 
ment cncouru('ement,  are  cirrjing  vastly  in- 
creased imports  of  dcfen.se  >naicrials"  and 
other  products  essential  to  out  normal  econ- 
omy and  of  export  merchanilisc^  much  of 
Which  foreign  popples  cannot  obtain  cls,^- 
wherc.  Pr.ictlcally  all  American  foreign 
trade  tod.iy  relates  directly  of  indirectly  to 
the  defense  effort.  The  Uniteil  Siat.>s  Marl- 
time  Commission's  forehandcjd  program  of 
new  ship  construction  has  mnfle  possible  en- 
largement and  Imprcvement  oil  American-flag 
fcrviccs.  1 

Having  attained  an  Important  position  In 
world  shipping,  the  United  States  cannot  af- 
ford tc  let  down  those  nations  lat  peace  which 
look  to  us  for  tpalispwrtatlon  icrvlces  on  our 
trade  routes.  I 

Tlie  shipbuilding  effort  Ls  being  expanded 
for  purposes  of  delense  substjntially  beyond 
the  need  of  foreign  commerce,  iwith  the  i)ijisi- 
billty  of  the  creation  of  a  prol^lem  cf  surplus 
ships— such  as  followed  the  tost  war.  It  Is 
not  too  early  for  advance  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  adjustment  of  shippitig  to  eventual 
peaceful  conditions.  Wc  urg«  the  continu- 
ance of  adequate  freight  and  pa&senger 
sfamship  services  under  the  American  flag 
and  private  ownershl  >  to  all  markets  In  the 
interest  of  defense  and  the  preservation  of 
commerce. 

CONSttLAR  FORMALITIES  AND  RECIPROCAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The  convention  recommend^  that  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  take  up  with 
the  pioper  au'horltles  in  Washington  for- 
malities and  practices  which  are  burdensome 
to  trade  relating  to  consulaf  Invoices  and 
other  trade  documents. 

LATIN   AUERICA 

For  the  second  time  In  a  cjuarter  century 
war  h.xs  deprived  Latin  America  of  a  large  part 
of  the  European  market.  Thf  economic  in- 
terdependence of  the  United  Btates  and  the 
sister  republics  has  thus  bnen  intensified, 
with  a  icsultant  growing  recn|nltlon  of  mu- 
tual Interest.  The  spirit  of  solidarity  has 
been  implemenie  '  at  successive  inter-Ameri- 
can conferences,  but  the  full  possibilities  of 
good  ncightx)rhood  cannot  b*  permanently 
realized  while  unreasonable  bailriers  to  n  larger 
normal  interchange  of  products  remain  un- 
modified. Development  of  normal  trade  has 
been  retarded  by  the  fears  of  some  domestic 
producers  that  greater  imports  of  certain 
Latin-Amerlcan  competitive  products  would 
be  ruinous  to  their  welfare.  This  sentiment 
has  prompted  demand  for  complete  exclusion, 
hardly  compatible  with  friendlj-  economic  re- 
lations. This  problem  calls  for  reexamina- 
tion to  determine  whether  tlje  ceding  of  a 
small  part  of  our  vast  domestic  market  would 
not  so  greatly  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  Latin  America  for  other  products  of  the 
United  Stales  that  the  resultant  benefits  to 
all  •  luld  fully  compensate,  on  a  national 
basis,  for  any  negligible  effecjt  on  domestic 
production.  J 

Inter-American  collaboration  in  commer- 
cial, as  Well  as  In  cultural  anq  political  mat- 
ters, is.  In  spite  of  serious  C()untercurrcnt8, 
promoting  solidarity  cf  Interestt  in  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  convention 
recognizes  In  this  tendency  tbe  opportunity 
and  the  respcnslbiiity  of  American    bus.ntss. 

STANDARDIZATION 

The  convention  records  Its  belief  that  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  shculd  l^imedlatcly  co- 
operate to  establiih  throughout  La' in  Am.cr- 
Ica  a  comprehensive  acctptanlce  of  comm'n 
materiel  standards  for  manuficiure,  inspec- 
tion, and  maintenance,  as  a  vlttil  step  fnrwurd 
In  faciiitating  orderly  commertial  procedure. 

PAN    AMERICAN    HICHVVAY 

Tlie  convention  endorses  the  effcrts  tho 
American  Government  Is  making  Uj  complete 
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APPEXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  1:ECuI:D 


t;  Vr.  Ar-.-.erlcnn  Hlehwav  t..  thf  ei.rt  of 
pri  n     T  v.<i    the    hemisi.:iere    dffrnse    and    of 

h;:.  r.c';  r.-.nt:  the  close  o  n:i)(rci:;;  n::'!  cul- 
li:r:i:  •"■-  •  »!."!t:i)!^  between  the  United  btaies 
h:ul   '.!,■      '..   r  Americas. 

T\t  Chjinbcr  cf  Carumerce  cf  the  United 
S'atfA  and  the  Nallonal  FcrclRn  Trade  Coun- 
cil were  rcpres..ntcd  by  delcgateb  a:  the  Ccn- 
fcrence  of  Amcr:c:in  Asscclatlcns  of  Com- 
merce and  Pjodtictlon  hiid  at  Montevideo  In 
May  list,  ar.d  the  cuiiventicn  is  m  accord  wlUi 
It'e  recominer.daticns  which  aefir.f  the  ncr- 
ma!  rolatlcns  which  should  exibi  I'  .Acta  gov- 
ernment and  bur-lness.  as  fellows: 

"T^iat  povcinment  IntervenMon  in  economic 
Hie  ihculd  bf  Iiualted  to  cncouiagmi^.  btiniii- 
lat.ng.  and  dtf ending  prcdqcticn  and  ccu- 
sumptica. 

"That  gcvtrnnr.ent  inuivcaii^a  shi.  i.id  be 
exrrc.sed  vuh  the  collaboratlnn  cf  the  af- 
fect'd  groups  by  means  of  an  eGectr.f  r'fir. - 
Btntatlcn   cl    same.  " 

Th''  cou\entlon  hopes  that  this  bik;.nr.uig 

cf  tcn^ult.rlcn  among  the  nuticn.il  bu-;nr->.s 
bodies  of  the  Americas  may  be  followed  hy 
the  ort-;atil/-i'!in  of  a  perm.ii.ent  Cnn.i.;;  t.f 
Amerlcai!  A.-^'  nations  of  C*.;:.:iu  r>  <■  ,.:.J  P:.,- 
dUCtlon  ■*!.:.  h  \r'M  piv"  f\;r';ur  c  ;,;•,<  .i  tun. - 
tics  for  ;.';'«Ti  !;  si.^f  I'  \;i".i.h  a:.d  .V  r  il.e 
frrmulati'.-n  of  poucics  ktiuli'lal  \r.  ih:  tc.>- 
ncmic  dewlipment  of  the  Aimrxas  .ir.d  to 
the  promotion  of  l:.tt  r-A;:-.<  :  u  .i:;  t  XLh.i..(L;i.' 
Of   Cl  rrm^X-'l'lef 

:n  :  i  .:na:  :.  'N.-.!  .k:r  TP.AN^it  kt.\t:u.m 
An.-:. can  c  mipaiues  ttiral.:  /  \i.  \Wr::\^- 
t.>.....l  .iir  services!  shrubs  u  ^..-i.  :u  :  t',\- 
ernmiT-t  support,  both  hnaiic;.;;  ..-..a  ciii:;^- 
mailc.  to  the  ends:  (1)  That  ef.e-  f.-.t  ;;,  :.-- 
portation  t^y  air  of  passengers,  mall,  in.a 
cargo  "be  contniutd  !r.  tb.e  ni»tirnal  nitdt  :.^ 
durinc  th.'  w  i:-  p-r.i  -A  ,2i  'l.at  t,-'-r:-.:,.i;  .i;.u 
stratetir  loiites  bt  T;:,',;;.'.i;:.t  i!  urj'er  .-\mcri- 
can  control.  i3i  »h:>.t  thf  cic^  "..  ;  r.:*  •■.•  rf  our 
aMatinn  !>*'  can  ;«■(!  (  u!  w:th  cur  po^-t-wur 
cctiin  nuc   ;!.tf:t>t--  lis  nuiui 

Ti'.c  (>'ll^■els'il  :'.  cniphaM^.'S  the  impcitaiit 
put*  uhicii  HI.'  t;':.Vfi  ,!;.d  tran.--port  w;l!  piny 
in  ti'.e  [Xkst-A.ir  v^^rnd  Ihi-  iindiictr.o  ca- 
p-tritv  (it  .tviatun  p^mits  ai.ti  tiic  expi  rienre 
obtained  as  a  ^e^  .:♦  if  tl;o  'Air  will  !r.,ike 
avuiaole  tor  ccnutifrtc  and  travei.  after  the 
war.  larks'e  qua:.t:t:ts  cf  neu  types  cf  ci  m- 
n-.-Tiirti  equ  pMi(':it  urid  larijr  min^b.":.s  of 
f  xp^'rit  i:cf(l  piint-<  Our  policy  -hcu'd  b<'  di- 
rtc'tcl  tiwaid  'he  u'l^./ailon  of  thi5  ■  ppcr- 
tur.ity  I.  r  f urt h'ri:.K  Amt^Ticaii  ir-iiTesis 
throuk;h(Hn  'hf  W'  rid 

F'^KF;CN     TP.  \DF     FPUC'.Tti^N 

Of  \;:,.,  It  :-.Lt  111  is  ,ir.  ir.ioir.i.  d  ai.J  er.- 
l!c::'r:.rd  PMblit  'i-::-...  n  on  t;;e  >'.;b>>ct  if 
lnttT:.a*;o:.a:  t.'-ad.'  ai.d  i-r.  i!;e  ii.lVui.cc  of 
lnterf..":c:-..i;  ct;''t;!a:  ai.d  C(';i;mtrc:.,l  rtla- 
tir:'..i  u;>;a  cur  cu.nie.Nt.c  eci  ::   ir.y 

The  ccn%e:Ulon  comn-.ei.d.-  !!n  eg^i  ;  t>  r.  -.v 
be;i:f:  ir.adr  to  brnig  thi.--  abotit  ihrt.ujh  th.' 
es'ab'.i,-.hnunt  of  rtKior.al  c  mnt:t:e':'>  u.  ki'y 
clt.r-  ct  th-  l':;:ttc!  S-.iT-  h.w  \v c  :or  Thc.r 
pr:t-.c:[\.;  p':rrc.-^^  'ht  rr::d'.u'  uf  f.  .uir..-  a:.d 
Oth.-r  n-.C' •.;:■-  ;;:  .id.d.t;.;:  tvi  ccr.'act  \v.':i 
local  bc.,rd.<  .  :  .  du  .l*:.  :i  ii-.c!  ci  '.:tt'c.-.  ti  ur.;i_' 
curricula  ch.'.:..,-^ ,-  ;.  r  r:..  .'.irLi^t  n.eiit  of  stti- 


tl'.t'    lit -vv    fc   :  cn'::c 
a^  a   result   of   war 


der.t    urd.  r-t.:::i'::: 
issti'"'^   '^I'l'. !ch   h.:\e 
ort-r!:':!-!:- 

TV."  ;:r.p-r*a:-.rp  ?!tri:ld  be  s'resst^d  cf  tl.e 
P^o-.T  vpapcr  a-ri  macazlne  prc-.'=.  nt.d  of  rnd;r 
a!,'!  ^;^  ■:!!  fd'ir.  'ion  Thrc\;ch  r.'.'nt;-.catru\;l 
:t!-r«  C-  r-'a-:'-:-!  ■  rt  -he  p\r'  cl  all  foreltrn 
tii-'f  ':-  \;;c  d  fv  r  the  ftir'hi'..i:.cc  cf  this 
prui-:.'.:;; 

T:..'  tr.ccurat'otner.t  c:  nuor-American  edu- 
ca;.i:'.  I  i!;c;i;iiiii^  teacliii.ci  by  i!-.e  L'lirtd 
Sta'i'-  (~x. ',f  ri.nit  lit.  ur.i\  ti>.t:ei,.  ci  liet-t^.  aiifl 
.'-c.  -■'>  .::.d  bv  (xi'jcati  i:al  ar.d  ;  li.lair.hrop-.c 
fi  i;;. da',  v., .-1  i.v  h'.irt.'.y  cr.iKirstd  An  un- 
prs  c.  cit.  ;.;i.d  i.tin.lfr  ol  Lat  n-.-Amc!  .can  stu- 
dt:.:s  ..ir'  ::lx\  m  tiio  t.";-ited  Sta't-^  I'  !>  ::^^- 
pvTt.iiK  -h.it  ';v  V  .it^d  'he  '..\rzf  ::\:-r.  fccr  frcm 
Other  part.o  c^f  tho  •world  be  made  tc  f-^el  at 
heme   and   helped  to  know  and  understand 


the  United  Sti'i-'^  bp^'i'r  W-^  uri'p  b^i^ini^ps- 
men  to  take  an  Hr-.-.  ►  ir.'t:».-'  !:.  'he  impor- 
tant work  our  educ.ti' nal  -y-'prn  is  doing  In 
th;!^  respect 

REVISED     .^t.-ISTfAV     F(    F.FTGN     TF- W.F      LFFtN'mONS 

The  cmvinnon  calls  attention  to  the  Re- 
vi.'ed  American  Foreign  Trade  D'cfinitior.s, 
1541.  which  were  prepared  and  adopted  by  a 
jcmi  ccmmittee  representing  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Natioral  Council  of  American  Importers, 
Inc..  and  the  National  Fqrcign  Trade  Council. 
The  Issuance  cf  this  revision  was  urged  by 
cur  1S40  convention.  The  convention  recom- 
mend': the  general  u.^e  of  the.«e  definitions  by 
Exporters  and  importers  of  all  countries  who 
do  buslne6>  wrh  'h."  United  States. 
x:-;e  neuth.^lity  act 

Til'    convention  favors  the  repeal  of  the 

N<.:h:ah-v   A(  t 

PRuTF.CTION  or  DIP.FCT  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 
The   ronveiition   believes   that   the    basis   ol 
civilization  '  Is    the    accrp'ance    and    enforce- 

mer.!.  cf  Those  minimum  standardsof  con- 
d'l'  •  '.  m-  ■!  and  eovernment.s  which  reason 
ar  cl  f  x:  '  r  fiict'  ir.  n!'.  nation.*^  atid  in  all  ages 
h:iv"  ..'^.  -;,!-ed  '.v;r!-!  an  enlightened  society. 
Th*^  T.':.i'r;!  S'afe^;  has  always  maintained, 
ns  a  piir.np!"  r^f  pr-ulty  and  International 
I.'v.v  'h:r  pr  ;>':'v  tr  iv  in^r  be  e.xpropriated 
w'-!i'Mit  ."he;::''  aiiH  ror.rurrent  compen- 
-=a-i'T;  R»crgniricn  and  an,  t>ptance  of  such 
a  f!'  r';iT.f^  is  pc^entlal  a--  a  basic  tenet  of 
;:.'i-i:m' 1;  ::.!l  ct'vrpera*!' .n  I'  i~  rcccm- 
mcr. dfd  'ha*  otir  G"ven;men*  sck  to  em- 
b  'iv  Mi:";  r!'T*r:pe  Tdi'Pt.b'T  with  other  pro- 
Vi--'  n-  f cr  the  enC'^tirrteemrnt  and  protec- 
ticii     "f     i.Ameri'^nn     f'lrelt.'^-,     Investments.    In 

tr(:.''.^     w.;'h     r  '  her     na'!'!;< 

I'  :-  r' '"I  .'r,rt'.»'r!  !>'fi  'h-'  a-lf-'^viate  provl- 
?;■■••;  c;-,,^.;;h.  tv  n^vi'  f  r  Lp-'.r'ipg  forelen 
ir.vp.stcrs  the  a'..i;h(i  :p  p.cce.s>,\ry  exchange 
for   intere«t     nni'  r':? I'icn    and  dividends. 

FTt'FRAt     FiNw::^^    .\C.FNriES 

M.ii.y  Aip.ci  uan  .iidt.^T!  .cv-  are  new  devel- 
':p«d  t:  i:  p".:;t  ■*iifri'  export  trade  and  its 
^fTti'iv     ti!.a:.ci:.,j  art-  vit<i'.!y  r.ocespary. 

The  C'  r.' ci.t K  11  rccctjr. ./ts  tha'.  under 
W'  rid  ccMdi-ion^  cf  ^n  ;\-  ;.-k  c'eirments 
rr.'i:-.  '•tjpp.  T'  and  mpph':..:  t  pr:'  ^i  ''iiter- 
Lr:.-.  ir.  i:,dti.-try,  trade  and  fi:..i;:cr  P:-:vnte 
bu-i:if  s.^  in  !'.■;  full  corperati  jn  with  g'^vcrn- 
n:"::P  r<r  L'n.-'es  th.at  m  exceptional  cases  its 
ac'iv.-,:e>  in;:--  be  Fi;b<  rdmat'd  t'\  or  .etipple- 
ir.fritf!  'cv  t:c'.  •  rnn.'  in  ac*;cn.  These  terid- 
enci'">  h.ive  'if^-,  f>lc  ped.  particularly  In  the 
fi-'lrt  ci  IntprnatKTal  finance.  th.rru<:h  the 
ic'ivi'ips  •:  the  Expor'-In-.pcrt  Bat'.k.  the 
Fi;ibb<^':  R"'-er\n  C"n:panv.  .ind  the  Metals 
R'-  r-,-     C    mp  o.v 

S'lch  eovi^riimpr'al  a--:.=ta!ice.  however. 
^hcuid  :-.o'  prevcp.t  the  ■■  p.  '"';ra::fp.iPnt  of 
private  fi:.a:.c:n»:  of  -oiind  ii:  d'T'  .ki:^;i?s.  In 
a^'-rciat;  n  wi'h  f  rc'L'it  r.a':-:..il  capital, 
■A-h-'it  '  er  pref  1  ible.  -iibjec'  tr  nderiuate  pro- 
■ec':on  rf  fxi.-tir.ir  rcntpe'itive  Amertcait  in- 
v.'S'mcr.t.-  ar.d  rich.*.*  Th-^  fu::r':o:is  of  the 
Exp  :'-I:f.P'  r"  F  ii.lc  ^hci  Id  he  t  ytended  to 
prr-.  id---  ctir  fomcTt  tradi  r-^  P'.i;'..hlc  =:t!aran- 
•V-  if  rr--ch''^  and  cxchani;p  r;sk.«.  Effective 
iTT'^tf rticr.  of  the  transfer  of  funds  should  be 
prrvidcd  and  oth°r  ='er-  taken  *c  encourage 
,'.r.d  '-pnpor'  prr,  ate  fir.a.  r;i;j  :r.  those  fields 
■Ahih  ii.vf  pr;ni.-e  cf  p.  v:  ;   ":vity. 

(O-tlMs  rec.vl.\t;ons 

Cii-tLnt-  rnle.-  ^i:  d  regulations  should  safe- 
Ruard  ti:e  ir.tnit  of  the  law.  but  wartime 
ccnditicns  nv.ist  be  considered  m  ihfir  ap- 
plicatior.  Unreasonable  in't.rpretationi  or 
b-order.^.-ii.e  rc::uirenients  affecting  cither  ex- 
1^<::;-  i.r  m.pcrt^  should  bi    discontinued 

Th.:_-  cc:i\  tr.f.cn  accord. nciy  ur^es  that  the 
Ci.  vci  lur.t  i.t  take  all  i.cvc-^.'^.iiy  steps  as 
quickly  a?  po^^.ble  to  make  ?ticli  pra^f.cal 
adjListmfcnt.t  a^  are  i.toded. 

FC'rlSlCN    TE.'iCE    ?PN~F1S 

FVre'en  trad°  zcr.^?.  adequately  equipped 
and  cp-"".i'ed,  are  u.=cfiil  and  efT'^ctivp  instru- 
me:.:.-  v.1  loreien  trade  and  should  be  fc?*ered 


accirdint;ly  SiJch  zones  can  afford  a  world 
market  for  marw  commodities  when  all  nec- 
essary facilities  nave  been  provided. 

DRAW-BAdKS  AND  EXasE  REFUNDS 

The  conventK^n  approves  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Drawbacks  and  Refund^  Ccmmit- 
tee of  the  Natioiial  Foreign  Trade  Ccuncil  as 
follows:  We  agajn  urge  that  Co:i2;rer%s  provide 
an  indefinite  apfctcpriation  in  the  Budget  for 
payment  of  drav  -backs  and  refunds.  We  urge 
amendment  to  (  he  Sugar  Act  to  provl-fe  pay- 
ments on  expoi  tation  equal  to  the  tsx  and 
manufacturer's  excise  tax,  and  to  permit  the 
privilege  of  "fup:=titution."  Amei  dments  of 
the  draw-back  and  excise  sections  cf  the  Tar- 
iff Act  cf  value  to  exporters,  and  which  this 
convention  reccmmends.  are  ( 1 )  a  5-year 
limit  for  payments  for  draw-becks  and  re- 
fund', (2)  extension  of  "substituilcn"  to  ma- 
teria'? other  th^n  .«ugar  and  ncnferrous  met- 
als. (3)  permission  for  a  3-year  time  for  "svb- 
etitutlon."  and|(4)  draw-backs  en  material 
used  In  repair  pr  eaulpment  on  vessels  en- 
gaged In  foreign  trade. 

CENSORSHIP 

The  conventlcin  recommends  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shculp  use  every  efTort  to  reduce 
delays  due  toj  censorship  on  malls  and 
cables.  ] 

american-Jbritish  commonwealth 

RELATIONS 

The  convention  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
the  British  Coiimonwealth  to  maintain  the 
esscnt.als  of  lt«  foreijfn  trade,  but  the  need 
for  creating  foielgn  exchange,  and  of  main- 
taining Imports,  should  not  obscure  the 
American  Government's  obligation  to  pro- 
tect American  foreign  trade,  finance,  and 
shipping. 

Immediate  s^eps  should  be  taken  to  de- 
fine the  trade  tind  other  economic  relations 
which  are  to  east  between  the  United  State* 
and  the  Britisi  Commonwealth  during  and 
after  the  war.i  Steps  also  should  now  be 
takeri  looking  ^o  the  elimination  cf  prefer- 
ential export  atid  import  duties  and  nation- 
alistic tendencies  In  colonial  areas.  Ameri- 
can trade  and  i  finance  seeks  In  the  British 
Commonwealth^  not  special  privileges,  but 
the  equality  totwhich  they  £u-e  entitled  under 
principles  of  scfund  commercial  policy. 

The  ccnventlpn  strongly  recommends  that 
our  Goverrunedt  endeavor  to  obtain  definite 
commitments  flor  the  progressive  removal  of 
trade  discriminations  against  the  United 
States  througHout  the  British  Ccmmcn- 
wealth  and  elselwhere.  to  the  extent  that  such 
discriminations,  are  the  result  of  British  pol- 
icy. Such  an  attitude  we  believe  to  be  in 
line  with  policies  of  permanent  pjeace  and 
understanding  between  America  and  the 
British  Ccmmcnwealth.  It  also  urges  a.11 
Joint  action  directed  to  the  removal  cf  dis- 
crlminatorv  measures  in   all  other  areas. 


Strikes  on  Detense  Prci::ts 


REMARKS 

;  j  OF 

HC 'J.  PAUL  BROWN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUcE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Ncvcmbcr  12,  1941 


Mr.  BROWK  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  many  Members  from  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  I  have  supported  all 
amendments  to  bills  seeking  to  prevent 
stnke.s  on  defense  projects,  but  we  have 
not  been  siyicessful  in  any  of  our 
a '.tempts. 


Arn-:xiux  to  the  ciixcr.Es.^ii^x.xE  ];i:r<M:i) 
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Fiom  what  has  happened  recently, 
surely  enough  Members  have  changed 
their  minds  so  that  we  now  may  l>e  suc- 
cessful in  passing  some  bill  or  bills  to 
prevent  these  strikes  on  defense  projects. 

I  am  informed  that  at  least  95  pvercent 
of  labor  members  are  loyal  and  are 
against  striking  on  defense  projects. 

Surely  we  can  muster  enough  strength 
now  to  let  John  L.  Lewis  and  other  lead- 
■  ers  like  him  who  would  jeopardize  the 
Nation's  defense  program  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  any  longer  for  cur 
bcvi^to  accept  $21  per  month  pay  and 
allow  these  strikes  to  continue  and  fail 
to  furnish  these  ycung  men  in  training 
the  material  for  training.  ] 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks  by  Inserting  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  of  November  5.  1941.  rela- 
tive to  this  matter,  and  also  an  editoiial 
from  the  Athens  Banner-Herald  of  No- 
vem.ber  6,  1941.  along  the  same  line,  bcth 
of  which  are  to  the  point  and  very  timely: 
I  From  the  Atlanta  Constitution  cf  November 
5.  19411 

BUND  LABOR 

The  fjublic  apparently  can  be  damned  In 
Its  belief  In  the  responsibility  of  labot.  The 
country,  from  all  outward  appearances,  is  but 
a  minor  consideration  to  the  leaders  of  labor. 

Two  events,  one  Sunday  and  the  -second 
Monday,  evidence  the  attitude  of  labor's  leadr 
ers  and  force  the  conclusion  labor  refuses  to 
face  the  seriousness  of  the  days  and  is  willing 
to  go  down  the  same  path  a;   Frcnce. 

A  Gallup  poll  revealing  the  public  by  a 
large  r  ajonty  did  not  bcl:eve  in  the  unioni- 
zation of  Guvernraent  em.ployees  hardly  had 
been  printed  before  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  announced  it  would  open  a 
gigantic  drive  to  recruit  these  employees, 
whose  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President, 
recently  shook  the  wind  cut  of  the  sails  cf 
John  L.  Lewis. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  Government  work- 
ers are  chiefly  under  the  protection  of  civil 
service;  they  enjoy  working  conditions  gen- 
erally far  better  than  tho.se  In  private  era- 
plovinent,  and  their  salaries  are  mostly  more 
than  fair.  It  also  Is  axiomatic  that  workers 
cannot  strike  against  the  Government.  Un- 
less Lewis  intends  to  disregard  this  long- 
established  unwritten  law  there  Is  no  basis 
fcr  Con^^ress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
unionism  in  Federal  employment  of  the  type 
which  evidently  Is  being  planned.  It  will  be 
recalled  an  American  Federation  of  Labor 
union  for  a  long  time  has  functioned  as  a 
representative  of  Federal  workers,  and  this 
union  has  operated  in  a  realistic,  level-headed 
manner. 

The  second  event  Involves  the  strike  call 
of  the  long-lines  experts  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,  which  would 
involve  all  commercial  transactions,  the 
Army  and  Navy  communications  network, 
teletypewriters  so  much  used  in  dliectlng 
tran' portation  of  food,  acquisition  of  food  by 
the  Army  and  Navy,  transportation  of  de- 
fense materials,  and'the  Interchange  of  com- 
munications .vital  in  defense  industries,  the 
transmission  of  news  and  other  extremely 
important  elements  in  national  life  at  this 
time. 

It  is  a  great  pity  the  responsible  elements 
cannot  seize  control  and  nop  the  disastrous 
plunge  of  labor  toward  its  own  destruction. 
Unionism  cannot  function  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  public.  It  can  be  wiped  out  by 
the  anger  of  the  public,  even  though  that 
anger  be  damaging  to  the  public  in  the  long 
run.  Yet  this  public  anger  today  Is  mount- 
ing in  proportions  which  can  only  end  In 
the  repressive  legislation  labor  haters  of  the 
country  have  sought  for  many  years.  Not 
even  that  great  aud  good  friend  of  labor,  the 


President,  has  been  able  to  maintain  his 
friendship  in  the  face  of  utter  disregard  of 
the  Nation's  danger. 

The  friends  of  labor  tremble  when  they 
consider  the  possibilities  Inherent  in  con- 
gressional legii-latlon  under  the  whip  hand 

of  those  who  hate  labor.  Yet  it  is  entirely 
poeslble  the  things  labor  has  foucbt  for  years 
can  be  brought  back  in  tlie  space  of  a  lew 
short  weeks  tjecause  of  the  public-bc-damned 
attitude  of  a  handful  of  miscalled  labor 
leaders. 


[From   the    Athens    (Ga  )    Banner-Herald   of 
November  11,  19411 

DEFENSE  S-nilKES  MUST   END 

We  have  seen  in  America.  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  a  labor  leadt^r  refusing  a 
plea  of  the  President  to  refrain  from  a  strike 
that  would  cripple  defense  production. 

With  bright  lights  in  his  offlce  beating 
down  on  hlra.  ant  wit^  all  ne  scowl  of  a  tra- 
gedian. John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  he  United 
NZine  Workers,  strode  before  asst-mbU-d  re- 
porters   In    Washington     and     announced    a 

sorry  chapter  In  union  labor's  story.  For  a 
second  time  he  refused  to  heed  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Tlie  issue  was  simple  ihe  sole  question 
was  whether  the  great  steel  companies,  oper- 
ating so-called  captive  mines,  would  grant 
Lewis'  organization  a  close'^  shop.  Captive 
mines  are  those  operated  solely  to  produce 
coal  for  the  steel  companies  that  own  them. 
According  to  Lewis'  own  statement,  practically 
all  the  men  working  in  those  mines  belong  to 
his  union.  To  that  extent  he  already  had  a 
closed  shop.  But  he  in^^lsted  upon  a  written 
agreement  to  that  effect.  To  get  It  Lewis  was 
ready  to  Jeopardize  the  Nation's  defense  pro- 
gram.   He  called  a  strike  as  he  had  threater.ed. 

It  Is  tmie  to  say  to  this  man  that  he  is  hit- 
ting not  only  at  a  Pres:dent  he  dislikes,  but 
at  the  whole  American  people  He  and  other 
labor  leaders  like  him  are  endangering  the 
cause  of  union  labor.  They  are  putting  in 
Jeopardy  the  gains  they  have  won.  They  are 
estranging  their  friends  and  giving  valuable 
arguments  to  their  enemies  who  have  never 
believed  in  concessions  to  organized  labor. 

They  do  not  realize  how  weary  the  average 
A'nerican  is  of  the  almost  dally  headlines: 
"Strike  in  coal  mines,"  "Strike  In  airplane 
factory."  "Strike  in  shipyards." 

In  a  time  when  he  Is  being  asked  to  pay 
the  hcavie.-t  taxes  in  the  country's  histoiy, 
when  he  sees  boys  taken  from  their  Jobs  to 
make  good  soldiers,  the  average  American  Is 
becoming  sick  of  what  he  sees  in  the  field 
cf  industry.  It  is  a  picture  that  reminds  him 
too  much  of  what  went  on  in  a  France  that 
now  lies  prostrate  under  Hitler's  heel. 

What  this  Nation  would  like  to  see  and 
what  it  is  going  to  demand  and  what  it  is 
going  to  get  Is: 

No  strikes  and  no  lock-outs  that  affect 
defense  during  Amcri-n's  national  emergency. 


A  Lc'ti-Lcaie  Dili  icr  l!  e   -^iicrKan 
People 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  R.ANKIN 

OF   illSSlbbllTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Monday,  November  10,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ncv,-  rivers-and-harbors 
bill  is  a  lend-lease  bill  for  the  American 
people. 


It  is  being  attacked  by  certain  selfl.sh 
Interests  because  it  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  several  hundred  tniUions  of 
dollars  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Do 
not  forget  that  just  a  few  day$  ago  Con- 
press  passed  a  lend-lease  bill  for  $6,000,- 
000.000  to  be  lent  to  foieign  countries. 
$1,000,000,000  of  which  has  already  been 
sent  to  Soviet  Russia.  That  is  more  than 
this  rivers-and-harbors  bill  would  cost 
if  every  single  project  in  it  Were  con- 
structed at  once.  Some  time  ago  Con- 
gress passed  a  knd-lease  bill  for  Great 
Britain  amounting  to  $7,000.000  000. 

We  do  not  know  whether  a  single  dollar 
of  that  money  will  ever  come  b&ok  or  net. 
Eut  we  do  know  that  money  s^ent  on  our 
river  and  harbor  improvements  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  cf  the  American 
people  will  not  only  come  backi  it  will  not 
only  aid  in  cur  national  defense,  it  will 
not  only  improve  our  rivers  atid  harbors 
from  the  standpoint  of  navigation,  flood 

control,  and  power  productioti.  but  this 
money  will  be  spent  at  home.iand  it  will 
add  untold  billions  to  the  Natibn's  wealth 
in  years  to  come.  i 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  pcn'leman  yield? 

Mr.  RAXKIN  of  Missi-ssipiii.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kan.sas.  D  tr  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  of  the  Florida  ship 
canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  ieaway  and 
every  item  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  Yes.  Let 
me  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  tha^  today  the  Britith  Na\y  is 
driven  from  Sea  pa  Flow  because  ships 
stationed  there  are  expo.sed  to  attack 
from  the  air.  The  ports  cf  Europe  are 
closed  to  them.  Their  vesrdls  arc  now 
being  repaired  in  our  docks  and  those 
docks  are  becoming  crowded.  If  we  get 
into  this  war  we  must  have  seme  pro- 
tected harbors,  not  only  in  (he  Gulf  of 
Mexico  but  in  the  Great  Lal^es,  and  we 
are  going  to  need  them  in  the  future 
whether  we  get  into  this  wat  or  not. 

If  we  get  into  this  war  it  will  probably 
last  for  10  or  20  years.  Many  of  our  b  ^st 
informed  Army  and  Navy  mien  think  it 
will  last  for  a  generation,  and  that  we 
will  need  all  these  rivcr^and-harbor 
facilities,  as  well  as  all  the  hj'droelcctric 
power  we  can  produce.  Rentember  that 
Russia  and  England  can  u^8  this  lend- 
lease  money  to  improve  theit  river^  and 
harbors  anywhere  "from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  India's  coral  stirand."  pro- 
vided they  deem  it  nece5sa*^y  for  their 
own  defense. 

Then  why  should  not  we  [provide  the 
same  benefits  for  our  own  peop'e  by  au- 
thorizing expenditures  in  the  years  ahead 
of  us  that  really  amount  to  le$s  than  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  amount  we  are  provid- 
ing for  other  countries. 

This  lend-lease  money  for  rivers  and 
harbors  will  be  spent  at  hCme.  it  will 
help  absorb  our  unemployment,  it  will 
help  to  protect  our  own  country  and  our 
own  people,  it  will  benefit  eK'ery  section 
of  the  country,  and  as  I  said,  it  will  add 
untold  billions  to  the  Nation*s  wealth. 

THE  ST    lAWRENCE  PROJECT 

The  St,  LawTence  project  i'ill  not  only 
give  us  an  inlet  to  the  Great  takes,  where 
cur  naval  vessels  can  be  buiU  or  repaired 
In  perfect  safety,  but  It  te'ill  provide 
6  000.000.000    kilcwatt-hours   a   year   of 
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APPCXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  Rr.(<U:n 


rr.c'i'p    (■](■< 


S-a-.  -.  v,y,,(-;^  :f  v.:  ;.<  ::v  \:.<iui''  'A  will 
bi  n,^  !-•(-!,..  liiij;^  ;:;  <:-''::-•  i'-nt  ard 
p('A.:-  !'..•.■>  in  New  V  ;k  F^ -i^^'.  i  ■  .u;:a.  I 
NfA-  J.-r^,  V  u-d  N.  <  I-:. -:..:.,!  -ht'  w:ll 
an.i.u.M  t.  !::m>  •  :r-;i  >'•  ai  ;!.u:i  ihe  f:u:re 
coft  of  this  whole  project. 

Tp:  :i  'd:tion  to  that,  wt^  arr  t^Id  that  it 
\\;.i  b.  worth  at  lea>t  5100  000.000  a  y -ar 
to  the  fanners  of  ih-  Mic.dir  W'  -t  :r.  i>- 
riiic:nR  the  costs  il  ':  an.  ;;(  rt.r:  n  a;id 
thtrebv  adding  to  tlu  p:.,.  ,  !  -li,  -i  faun 
products.  And  ;•  v.  '1  nc  l.u:t  :<r.y  i-hci' 
«  section  of  tht    c   u.-.t:  y 

I  !  .1,  'j.t^  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  unless  the  emergrn-y  should  , 
require  its  full  dcvelrpment,  oi'.l.  a  barge  ; 
tar.;  •\;;i  b.  constructed  across  the 
Fliirivia  St: a. is  at  this  time,  so  as  to 
cnmplptt"  our  mtercoastal  waterway  and 
^1  '  a  .1  pr(;tected  barge  line  from  New 
J.  1  .  V  id  -hf-  way  aicund  to  the  border 
(  f  M-  .\:i  and  connect  it  lio  w.*h  ^he 
Mississippi  Hivrr.  the  Ttnnjssr  --T."!;!- 
biRbre,  (he  Oh;o.  the  M;.'^souri,  the  Trin- 
ity, the  Illinois,  the  Coo.«>a.  t:.<  ?:  ;■  ::.a. 
and  every  other  branch  ;  i  >  a;  .-..•a'  in- 
land waterway  netw-ik  wii.Lii  ;^  d  .,- 
tmtd  to  be.  and  cupht  to  be.  the  greatest 
ir.l  ;nd  and  inteicoaiial  wateiway  system 
in  -hf  wcrld. 

TENN!3SEE-TOMBIGEEE  INLAND  WATERWAY 

This  project  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity.  Tlie  Tenne.^see  Valley,  l.ke  the 
Cclun.bia  R.ver.  has  become  one  of  the 
mot  important  areas  in  the  world  for  the 
p;.  i:i.v  uon  of  those  materials  most  vital- 
ly n.'Ce.-^.--ary  for  nationol  defense — and 
ei,pec;aliy  aluminum  and  alunijnum  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  nitrates  for  explosives. 

The  same  elements  are  opposing  this 
project  that  oppo>ed  the  T.  V.  A.  dtvtlop- 
miut  from  the  bt'ginnmg.  and  epposed 
th-  Cniumbta  Riv<  r  devrlcpment  from 
ti.'  b  .inning.  Think  what  a  predica- 
nt .,•  wo  would  b  m  today  if  th»»ir  views 
h  .  !  p..'.  ailfd 

V  I  i!  vNi;:,  .1  Tennessee  Valley  area  is 
Hi  A  bi'il  u  ap  for  want  of  the  very  out- 
1:1  Lii..--  !■  n:u  K'bee  waterway  would  pro- 
vide. Remeaibi^'r  that  raiUcads  are  being 
paralv7t  d  a  I!  r\  a  :  Europe  bv  h.wine  ''heir 
fieKht  twUiu-  knoCKtd  i dl  li'f  '-.--(.k  or 
their  br. di-'es  destroyed.  Think  wiiat  this 
w  "a'.d  mean  to  tlit'  Trnnes.^er  Vail'  y  U!i- 
i'a  •  i;->v;^'  cond.tiv  n^  r  w^a'a  -irndy 
pal  d\-/o  tiaffic  in  that  ait  a.  t  \^.  ^j-  :•  r 
the  k  ng  and  torui.  us  rcnit'-  up  ;:.-  M.-- 
si5.sippi  R.ver  to  CaUti.  i\\  ,  tn-an  up  'h: 
Ch:c  and  'he  Tenn-  >  i  •  — .;b--ut  TOO  nv.'.es 
far'her  than  li  vvru'.d  b.-  up  the  1  ^n.b.r- 
b(  •   .lUd  th.i  v.-.'h  :l:-    eanal  :n'o  \'::v  T'  :i- 

i;.d  rl;^^i  -h'^:*i  n  thi  w  a't  r 

■  •^    til  ro.nu-  rn  :hv  Oh.o, 

P;'->o  ;:i;d.  Pa      ^nd  the 

~  bv  ni'  -f  lliaii  JOO  n-.des 

:  p"  .n;>  or:  :'m  a;  \\v  M  >- 

>;--i!-'j!    th^"  M.>>i  :;:i.  and  'i^e  I.int   -  to 

■  -h-.n   IjJ  nn.-      B. - 


1  ..>  !  .  M   t    W 

ad  ;ia  v. ,  ■.  ;;- 
Gulf  of  .Mt  x.i 
anvi  Cttwt'en  a 


tl't    Gu.t   bv  •-    1 
sides,  a.- '.h'  .-X/r.N  -iv-'.nf 
^nt.  It  w  a.d  iu:..    h  a  -a 
for  ascending  trat'ic  as  a^'a 
rif.c  current  on  tiu  c;;;.nu-^ 


T]-  c,-.  df  v'-''Irpn-.en*.>-  wnu'.d  h;  Ip  u.^  to 
ccn>erve  -■•-!  i  I'v  w-  ai';  talc  bv  th-  -x- 
perts  ;ha-  t:.!!^"  <\i,.a::ty  rfq  i;r>-  (  niy 
one-tln;d  a ~  much  steel  as  equivalent  rail 

ra;:   '  ;'v. 

Mr  Sp<  ak' r  I  cadd  continue  this  dis- 
cus.'iion  on  tht  otii'  i  valuable  and  neces- 
sary projects  ind  finitely,  from  the  Clarks 
H.ll  Dam  on  the  Savannah  and  the  Coosa 
R.ver  project  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
that  mean  so  much  to  the  people  of 
Georgia.  South  Carolina,  and  Alabarra, 
to  the  Umatilla  Dam  on  the  Columbia. 
that  great  stream  in  the  far  Northwest 
who.<e  developments  at  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  have  proved  to  be  life- 
savers  in  this  emergency. 

I  could  take  them  from  the  Trinity 
River  in  Texas,  the  very  threat  of  which 
is  already  forcinc  id-itions  in  freight 
rates  and  promising  ;he  people  of  Texas 
relief  from  the  enormous  burdens  they 
now  bear  in  the  way  of  exorbitant  freight 
rates,  to  the  Infield  Dam  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  that  would  not  only  ex- 
!  rid  'b..'  navigation  of  that  stream  in 
..n  -lie  I  A  here  it  is  so  badly  needed,  but 
;•  vv  aid  provide  a  yardstick  for  electric 
lig.bt  and  pov.-er  rates  that  would  prob- 
ably save  the  people  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  more  on  their  electric  bills 
every  year  than  this  entire  project  would 
cost. 

I  could  take  .11  the  projects  contained 
in  this  bill,  every  one  of  wh*ch  has  been 
exam.ined  and  approved  by  the  Army  en- 
gineers: I  couid  take  them  all  and  show 
that  this  is  the  greatest  measure  of  its 
kind  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people,  for  the  building  yp  of  our  own 
I  country,  cur  own  defenses,  and  our  own 
interna!  prosperity  that  has  been  before 
Congress  in  a  generation. 


This  C.  I.  O  leadership  has  never  rep- 
resented the  rink  and  file.  Now,  if  Lewis,. 
Murray,  and  Kennedy  would  only  realize 
that  they  nev^r  at  any  time  represented 
the  rank  and  file  and  would  resign,  the 


-  h.iVr  penned 

k-v\a'er  ii  u  e 

I--:  •h'-'  trr- 
,  ,  ,,„,  \f  ^_ 


sissippi.  TraSc  tjoinc  frar.i  \V.>  G.:.:  cf 
M\a'  :a  M-:nph.>.  Tnn,— :ha'  i.^  th.- 
a^c.  nd.n.:  "larla — uouid  >a\o  mmry  if 
nd  ::n'.r.  by  i^;  .nc  up  :h;,-  >iack-v. a'rr 
ri'Uit  ::v.  tiu  Tt  nnts>-t^e  and  then  down- 
^t.-^  .im  from  tht.:-,  to  M' mp'.v..-. 


whole  country 
gratulate  thetfi 
country  is  rid 
strike   against 
United  States, 


The  C.  I.  0. 

RI^M.-.KKS 

OP 

HON.  LELAND  M,  FORD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEyENT.\TIVES 


Wed7i€sday.  N('Vcv:'ber  IJ.  l^-il 


::r  ir^AN'DM  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  w.'.nt  10  Lui''^''  ■■'.  .date  the  nine  members 
rf  the  Naticr..;i  D  ■.•■nse  Mediation  Board 
V  !.o  V. wi  1".  favor  of  uph.clding  the  Con- 
stru;icn  if  the  United  States.  Particu- 
larly do  I  want  to  cong.atulate  the  two 
niembers  who  come  fro.ni  the  construc- 
tive. Amer.can  side  of  labor,  namely,  the 
two  American  Federation  of  Lctbor  mem- 
b.  ■■- 

I  •:-..:d<.  tec.  ;r  >  f.-".n.-:  to  co.nj:ratulatc 
■h-'  a:.  American. .  de.-tructive,  so-called 
labor  leuders  of  tiic  C.  I.  O.  on  their  rec- 
ognition and  realization,  first,  that  they 
never  had  any  business  on  such  an  Ame:- 
icr.n.  board  as  this;  second,  that  they  do 
n  :  oelcnt  rn  svch  an  American  board  a^s 
'his  at  ar.y  •..-..•:.  a:.d  thirdly,  that  they 
a*  !oa<'  h  :d  tn":;!-!  ?er.,--e  to  understand 


raa-.r.  program  is  going  to  go 
th-^m^h  w'r.r'h^r  'h"v  hkf"  :'  cr  not,  and 


tha: 


..(. ;  I. 


iL  rc>;gn'. d. 


would  have  cause  to  con- 
because  the  sooner  the 
of  men  who  are  wiUmg  to 
the  Government  of  the 
who  are  willing  to  destroy 
its  defense  pt-ogram  and  sabotage  ita 
works  and  inc  ulge  in  treason,  the  better 
off  we  will  all  I  le,  even  Lewis,  Murray,  and 
Kennedy. 

Murray  saya  that  the  decision  "'makes 
it  impossible  f  Dr  labor  to  retain  any  con- 
fidence in  the  Boards  future  action," 
that  the  bodyjhad  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  was  throtigh.  and  further  he  ?ays, 
'1  can  see  no  kcod  reajson.  no  moral  rea- 
son, for  the  cj  I.  O.  members  to  partici- 
pate on  a  boa.il  of  this  character." 

Of  course,  |  with  all  the  socialistic, 
racketeering,  tommunistic.  outlaw  gang- 
ster leaders  in  the  C.  I.  O.  leadership,  yea 
could  not  ex  sect  any  such  subversive, 
communistic  :rc.up  to  have  confidence  in 
any  hoard  ths  t  had  any  vestige  of  Ameri- 
canism in  it.  Up  to  now  this  outfit  has 
been  dealing  with  such  left-wingers  as 
Perkins  and  company,  so  that  they  have 
become  used  to  the  ccmm.uni?tic  pro- 
gram, and  wh=n  the  brakes  have  been  put 
on.  which  th  :y  have  never  been  before, 
they  begin  to  scream. 

But.  fortuni  itely.  this  left-wing,  racket- 
eering leader 'h.p  misrepresents  and  dees 
not.  nor  ever  has  represented,  patriotic 
American  lab  ir.  These  left-wingers  have 
hung  as  a  rrill-stone  about  the  neck  of 
real  American  labor,  who  ccu'.d  not  help 
themselves.  They  should  hail  this  as  an 
cpportunity  o  get  cut  from  under  and 
Quit  paying  i  icir  racketeering  tribute  to 
this  typo  of  g  ingster. 

I  agree  witt  Mr.  Murray,  and  I  think  95 
percent  of  th(  country  is  with  me.  that  we 
can  see  no  i  ;ocd  reason  and  no  moial 
reason  why  a ,  any  time  the  racketeering, 
communistic  C.  I.  O.  leadership  should 
participate  ir  a  board  of  this  charac.er. 
This  not  onlj  gees  for  this  Board  but  we 
b?lleve  that  nbout  every  boaid.  We  be- 
lieve that  th  s  country  has  suffered  tcoi 
long  from  tie  subversive,  communistic, 
racketeering  C.  I.  O.  leadership  and  its 
domination  ( f  N.  L.  R  B..  the  Wagner 
Relations  Ac  .  and  of  the  so-called  Sec- 
retary of  Lah3r.  otherwise  known  as  Per- 
kins. We  can  see  no  reason  why  labor 
should  have  1  oen  dominated  at  all  by  this 
gang  of  leaders,  who,  after  all.  were  a 
bunch  of  cu;law  labor  leaders,  who.  be- 
cause they  c<  uld  not  have  their  way.  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  mother  federa- 
tion, namely,  the  A.  F.  of  L  .  because  there 
were  too  many  honest-to-God  Americans 
in  it,  and  tliese  left-wing,  communistic 
racketeers  n  iturally  could  not  get  along 
With  Ameiic  ms  or  anybody  who  repre- 
sented Amer  canism. 

The  whole  issue  that  was  decided  by 
the  Mediation  Board  was  whether  the 
United  State ;  Government  and  the  Con- 
stitution were  greater  and  had  more 
power  than  Ihe  left-wing  subversive  out- 
law labor  leaders,  John  Lewis,  Murray, 
Kennedy,  and  many  others.  I  hope  this 
bunch  of  gangsters  have  come  to  the  con- 
1  elusion  that  they  arc  going  to  be  set  in 
their  proper  I  place  and  from  now  on  in 


Ari'KNPIX  TO  T]]V  CONGi:^:^SIl.XAL  KECoKi^ 


A:.;i7:? 


they  are  actually  not  as  big  as  the  United 
States  Government. 


We  .'.re  Not  Neutral  — Oir  Basi:u«s  Is  To 
V»m  a  War 


EiXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLIMLEY 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  November  12,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    CHAiaES  A    PLUMLEY. 
OF  VERMONT 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  spee'ch  I  delivered  before  the  Re- 
publican women  of  Connecticut  assembled 
at  New  London  on  November  5: 

Madam  President,  we  Vermonters  have 
been  and  still  are  celebrutlng  the  cne-hun- 
dred-and-fiftleth  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  cur  State  into  tlie  Union.  We  have 
been  constantly  reminded  of  the  debt  we  owe 
to  old  Connecticut.  Ycu  rocall  we  first  did 
business  under  the  name  of  New  Connecticut. 

Ethan  Allen.  b<irn  In  Litchfield,  came  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Grams  in  1769  when  he  was 
32  years  of  age;  and.  as  the  first  to  load  the 
Intrepid  pioneers  In  battle,  he  became  for  all 
time  the  symbol  and  exemplification  of  those 
qualities  and  characteristics  which  have 
marked  the  men  and  women  of  the  Green 
Mount.Tln  State. 

Rough  and  rugged,  powerful  In  mind  and 
body,  honest  and  courageous,  he  hated  op- 
pression, abhorred  tyranny,  loved  liberty,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  fight  Jn  order  to  keep  and 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom he  enjoyed.  All  those  who  passionately 
love  liberty  revere  his  m.emorj-.  and  down 
throur'h  the  ages  Ethan  Allen  stands  out  as 
the  exemplification  of  all  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  say: 

"I  have  no  fear!     What  Is  In  store  for  me 

Shall  find  me  self-reliant,  undismayed: 
God  grant  my  only  cowardice  may  be 
Afraid— to  be  afraid." 

He  led  a  handful  of  rough,  ignorant,  but 
determined  men  and  women  who  had  mi- 
grated from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  to  carve  out  of  the  wil- 
derness  and  woods  a  home  for  themselves: 
settlers  who  did  not  pretend  to  know  the  law 
but  did  know  In  their  hearts  that  the  land 
they  had  reclaimed,  worked  over,  brought  up 
their  children  en.  was  theirs— If  anything 
ever  belonged  to  anybody. 

So  when  the  New  York  officials  threatened 
and  undertook  to  dispossess  and  to  evict 
them  such  a  challenge  rang  from  the  moun- 
tain tops  as  echoed  and  was  heard  across  all 
the  valleys. 

•Just  come  and  take  it  away,  if  ycu' dare" 

And  they  took  down  their  long  muzzle 
rifles,  ran  some  more  bullets,  dried  their 
powder,  won  a  war.  established  an  independ- 
ent republic,  saved  their  homes,  their  coun- 
try, and  themselves.  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves  Only  free  men  are  fit  to  be 
free 

Tcday.  we,  their  descendants,  live  en  the 
land  they  defended  and  we  enjoy  the  liberty 
for  which  they  fought,  strengthened  ajr^ey 
were  and  encouraged  by  their  canclid  faith 
in  and  reliance  upon  the  inherent  strength 
of  a  JuSt  cause.  They  risked  all  that  they 
had  and  were  or  ever  hoped  to  be  on  their 


faith  in  a  righteous  cause     Tliev  steed  ready 
m  a  whirling,  shifting  wurid.  and  they  proved^ 
to    their  satisfaction   and   that   of   all   those^ 
who  have  followed  them  that  to  s.and^teady 
IS   not   an    impwisible    task.     We   should    be 
asha.aied  to  do  less  than  they  did 

They  loved  their  homes  and  their  Innd  and 
their  freedom  as  do  we,  silently,  Undramatl- 
cally,  steadfastly,  pretending  to  ourselves  that 
It  is  net  there;  but  not  ashamed  to  admit  it. 
ready  to  die  for  it  Rather  than  to  live  as 
Hitler  slaves  it  were  better  to  die. 

So  you  may  understand,  my  friends,  why 
Vermonters  in  legislative  assembly  have  dt- 
clartd  war,  as  it  is  said,  against  Hitler. 

Somewhere  west  of  Iceland  the  torpedo- 
mangled  hull  of  a  United  States  destroyer 
rests  with  its  dead  on  the  cold  floor  cf  the 
sea 

Another  Old  World  conflict  again  has 
crossed  the  eastern  threshold  of  the  New. 
Once  more  It  is  in  the  Atlantic  that  a  war 
must  be  lost  or  won  Shall  we  wait  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  Hun  because 
'somebody  insists  that  in  erde-  to  be  polite 
we  must  declare  that  we  are  going  to  defend 
ourselves?  How  absolutely  ridiculous  it  is 
to  insist  that  we  must  formally  declare  we 
are  going  to  defend  ourselves  against  a  mur- 
derer who  has  been  at  war  with  us  for 
months.  How  inane  to  say  that  until  I, 
meaning  the  appeasers.  isolationists,  and 
obstructionists,  say  so.  there  is  no  *ar.  and 
can  be  none.  If  it  were  not  sti  seriotfis  so  far 
as  we  are  hU  concerned,  it  would  be  so  foolish 
that  nobody  would  pay  any  attention  to  the 
ravings  of  these  people  who  are  hoist  by 
their  own  petard. 

Shall  we  submit  to  the  Ignominy  of  being 
deprived  the  right  of  self-defense  at  the 
behest  of  appeasers  .who  either  do  not  know 
we  are  at  war  or  who  put  themselves  and 
partianshl^  above  their  country.  The  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  our  people  and  that 
means  over  90  percent  know  wliat  has  hap- 
pened all  over  Europe  due  to  those  api>easers. 
delayers,  and  apostles  of  obstruction  whose 
countries  are  under  the  Hitler  heel. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  a  world  con- 
spiracy of  all  the  basest,  foulest,  most  wicked 
crlm.inals  in  history',  saturated  with  a  crazy 
determination  to  crush  our  civilization, 
threatens  to  stop  all  human  progress,  to  de- 
stroy the  work  of  centuries,  and  to  establish 
their  new  order  over  our  dead  bodies. 

To  us  the  Indisposition  of  so  many  good 
people  to  realize  the  truth  and  that  the  war 
whicli  is  sweeping  everything  before  it  under 
the  leadership  of  Hitler  is  not  going  to  wait 
for  us.  or  our  indecision  and  hcsitaticn.  is 
alarming.  You  cannot  laugh  cfl  the  light- 
ning, rcr  does  it  get  you  anywhere  to  talk 
about  what  you  would  and  will  do  If  hit. 
.  The  time  to  seek  shelter  Is  before  the  stcrm 
turns  toward  you. 

We  know  that  the  think  to  do  Is  to  lick 
Hitler,  and  those  who  trj'  to  drag  partisan 
politics  and  religious  bias  into  a  situation 
that  involves  the  question  cf  life  and  death 
for  them  and  their  country  make  m.ountains 
cut  cf  molehills  and  do  them.'-elves  no  service. 
Do  not  forget  it.  we  will  have  to  call  on 
every  resource  at  cur  command  to  carry  out 
our  determination  to  win  Our  swelled  head 
is  about  to  be  deflated  We  cannot  lick  the 
world  or  Hitler  unaided. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  face  and  eyes 
of  events  there  can  be  no  partisan  politics 
In  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  or  for  a 
country,  its  iKople.  and  its  iderfls.  These  who 
would  try  to  be  opportunist.s  at  such  a  time 
and  under  such  circumstances  wUl  reap  the 
reward  that  is  their  due 

I  cannot  understand  them.  They  really  are 
dangerous.  Paradcxically  enough,  those  who 
clamor  the  loudest  that  we  stay  out  of  war 
are  at  the  same  time  hastening  the  day  of 
our  entry  It  is  this  very  policy  cf  self-com- 
placent Isolation  during  the  last  20  years 
which  has  been  responsible  in  large  part  for 
the  dangercus  wcrld  situation  cf  today.  By 
creating  disunity  among  the  American  people 


they  are  weckcning  the  Nation  and  s.rcngth- 
enir.g  the  enemy 

I  don'i  care  whether  you  are  a  R?publ.can 
rr  a  Dfmocrat.  or  whether  you  lilir  what  I  say. 
The  truth  should  not  be  spoken  at  nil  times, 
tut  now  IS  the  time  to  tell  the  ^hoie  truth, 
all  the  truth,  and  nothini^  but  tile  truth 

Let  the  chip.';  fall  where  they  may.  This  Is 
too  ciose  to  a  national  cr;s;s  to  kolcrate  this 
chopping  and  chipping  at  nutionil  delense  by 
tha-e  who  are  to  much  interestttl  in  jKilitics 
as  to  t)c  willing  to  play  that  gaqie  when  the 
verj-  foundations  of  our  liberty  ind  Govern- 
ment are  threatened  by  a  man,  with  a  Na- 
poleonic complex  who  has  said  that  his  form 
of  government  and  ours  cannot  oooxlst 

He  has  run  not  over  that  portion  of  the 
uorld  he  advertised  he  would  fcrst  seek  to 
conquer.  We  are  next — he  hae  shown  his 
teeth — unless  we  stop  trjing  toj  impede  the 
proaress  of  our  delense  against  pim  aiid  get 
together  to  defend  ourselves  aild  the  wirld 
against  the  mad  monarch  of  totaluarianism. 
That  is  the  issue  beside  whifh  all  others 
sink  into  Insignificance  Thoif  wlio  have 
contributed  to  Hitlers  success  ^y  hindering 
that  policy  which  in  unity  alone(  wili  make  it 
possible  foms  to  save  ours4lves  ftave  assumed 
a  very  grave  respon.sibillty  at  th!$  time  and  in 
this  crisis.  I 

Already  I  may  have  said  too  mUch  To  have 
said  less  would  have  been  a  failure  en  my 
part  to  discharge  my  duty  as  i  Mfmber  of 
Congress  and  an  American  citizen  I  iio  not 
see  the  fun  in  this  situation,  p^liilcally  and 
from  a  partisan  standpoint,  whi^h  some  folks 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisie  seem  to  get  cut  of 
their  opposition  to  an  AniericSn  policy.  I 
may  be  dumb  If  that  be  dumbness,  I  am 
glad  I  am  dumb,  nnd  yet  I  am  not  blind  or 
deaf  to  the  effect  that  the  actions  of  a  certain 
group  have  had  and  are  stUl  hiving  against 
the  best  interests  of  all  of  us 

The  crisis  is  too  near  at  haiid  not  to  be 
seen  Just  as  sure  as  fate,  we  will  be  wedded 
to  a  program  of  totalltarinnlsiti  or  wc  will 
not,  depending  upon  whether  v»c  win  or  lose 
this  war.  Now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the 
place  for  those  who  put  country  and  life 
and  liberty  above  and  beyond  al  else  to  tell 
the  world  that,  irrespective  of  politics  or  par- 
tlsan.'-hip.  we  do  not  propose  to  Jrield  to  HUleir 
domination,  that  we  defy  hlnn.  will  defend 
ourselves  against  him.  will  defleat  him,  and 
utterly  destroy  his  diviilsh  determination  to 
rule  the  world  by  force.  It  is  either  he  ojr  we. 
These  isolationists  and  obstructionists  who 
have  been  so  vocal  do  not  represent  tl)^  rank 
and  file  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  what  is 
more,  they  have  no  right  to  brftnd  It  as  op- 
posed to  national  defense  by  their  jU-advlsed 
tactics  of  ob.-trucTionism  Thejr  may  be  sin- 
cere. So  also  may  be  the  bur^?(V  in  his  at- 
tempt to  rob  me  of  my  personH  fxissesslons. 
Sincerity  is  no  cover-all  for  th^ir  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
to  which  they  contribute  and;  which  grows 
more  serious  each  day  and  hclur  they  delay 
our  defense  program  and  attefnpt  to  ham- 
string our  defined  and  po.sitive  foreign  policy 
The  defeat  of  France  is  directly  attributable 
to  exactly  the  same  cause  as  thjese  people  are 
pursuing  here. 

Why  haggle  about  who  shruld  declare  war 
when  declarations  of  war  are  dutmoded  nnd 
made  by  nobody  as  such?  I 

Do  we  need  to  be  told  by  Htiler  that  he  is 
at  war  with  us?  Are  we  asleep  to  the  manner 
In  which  he  proceeds  to  attack* 

I  might  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  In 
order  to  unify  the  elements  w]>o  Insist  upon 
such  a  declaration,  but  I  am  cfit  of  patience 
with  these  "if-and-when-ers"  ^ho  are  doing 
everything  to  delay  the  prograAi  Ju.st  because 
they  cannot  run  the  show,  ifheir  incompe- 
tency to  run  anything  and  thrlt  lack  of  Judg- 
ment is  evidenced  by  their  vmcjictiveness  and 
their  inability  to  or  their  determination  not 
to  recognize  the  undeniable  fact  that  war  is  at 
our  door. 

V*e  are  at  war.    Can  ycu  doUbt  it? 
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Of  r  u: -<  ■;.■  pf>nplc  of  this  c  ur.'ry  ,ire 
cp;)(  s(<!  tc  wur  ai;a  are  opposed  to  an  Anu-n- 
can  exp^'ditlonary  force.  Why  talk  abcut  It? 
Wh.U  Ihew  i;cK)d  friends  of  mine  neglect  to 
appreciate  Is  that  the  people  are  Just  as  much 
cp[x>B*^  to  all  their  attempts  to  play  politics. 
Tlie  ptKjpIe  are  determined  to  defend  them- 
Belves.  to  mamtaln  this  form  of  gov.  r:.:;u:i: 
to  preserve  and  conserve  ihelr  b!n.Td-b  Uk^ht 
liberties  Every  day  these  misguided  patriots 
spend  trj-intr  to  find  s*jme  liiv.b  ■  n  Ahirh  to 
haiiR  themselves  iind  those  wr.  .  a;e  -'.JP  "t- 
Ing  the  President's  fcrelen  pohcv  ;  ju-'  so 
much  wasted  time  on  their  part  E.erv  clay 
the  war  comes  closer  and  closer  a:.d  kMCks 
their  theories  galley-west,  and  in.ik'-  M.^ir 
responsibility  for  givmi;  aid  .,:.(!  C'  tu:  r-  to 
cur  enemies  more  reprehensible 

And.  after  all.  their  argumei.'s  .-.-..'i  liicir 
theories  are  Ju-st  as  practical  V  :  dtf-.i.-e  ;: 
followed  to  logical  o inclusion  a^  v.  :i  -  -he 
Maglnot  line  of  France — well  Inte:/:  i.i'c;  bu' 
terrllically  costly  In  life  ai'.ri  pr  p<  rt',  .  ;.ri. 
8o  f/'ir  as  the  peace  of  the  w  :;<;  ;.-  ;;.•  .:•  C. 
absolutely  useless  and  Ulusorv  ,i..c!  .1  ■a.isIc  u£ 

tin-.e  and  enerey. 
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B!iyb(  i.iv  a:.y.v..i  :•  ;iJ-t  now  tcj  'a.k 
biisiiie-'S  as  usiu.l  dunni;  this  cx.t'Xs  We  are 
at  \*.-ar  ai.d  a;!  :  us  \v;ll  have  to  make  the 
Iifces^iary   sarr:;'.'.  ■  -- 

Mark  yulhvaii  a:;.i  s'..n;e  L-he;-  art  al:aid 
tl;  New  I),  al  will  cook  up  a:i  it.- let  by 
takii.^;  .i(.ivar;*aco  .  i  'he  err.-' r  ^'t  :icy.  Well, 
tbe'  .■\:n'r.ai.  p- .  ;  :i  w..'.  ;.,:  h.r,-'  to  eat  it. 
w:ll  t;,ey.  If  they  du  not  v.i-h  tu  dc  so''  TTie 
fai  t  tb.it  the  New  Deal  uiidert.ikes  'c  do  what 
t^i;:;.  .'1  sui:gest.s  will  l>e  only  an  added  r  a- 
-•■i  n  wi.v  the  American  people  w.ll  repud.a'e 
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•:..•  H   use 
tkji-'.      I:- pub.,i.au     n'.a./:."v      i.er 
Voiir  dihtrkt.     He  deserve-   P.       Y'-.i 
shoubi  do  :t       I  kiv.'w  whereof  I  .^p-enk 

I:  Wt  t!ie  pf  ".  :■■  r*"  i.i  •  aha'  tr  -a'.'e  i  ur- 
teiVt'i  Ir,  m  the  Nr'.v  D^a',  ue  Ce;'a...ly  are  not 
fit  to  survive  as  a  D.  mv.  i  ra!;.'-K(  ;v,ib;'.-an 
form  of  Bovernment  But  :;i-"  we  n.-  -•  iick 
Hitler       Th.at    Is  our  bik;  Jib   pa   r    i.i  v. 

Do  not  fcrtret  for  a  miiiU'.i  li-at  th<  [xwer 
and   tiie   respon.«ibil;'v   rests   w;'.;-;    the   p<  1  pie. 


Th.  V  Q:.'..   a:;,:   •*..! 
tl    Kt  presei.Iat:".' s 
to  do  It  or  else  tl.-  v 
Fe:-.r.nt:v^    ecveraniv 
tl.  ■       !•    ;>   time  th'  , 

W  t>    are    abt    to   lose   s;-. 
t!;      :  :e-i  .",,i-;oa  cf  the 
stituticn.-,   depends   iir.d- 
en  tbetiiselves 

.A  ■.  ;  I  ::. .  b. ■  ,.s  well  say 
bt  i;0  bus.r.t  ss  a.s  u?ual. 
business  at  all  if  we  do  not  w; 
Our  first  business  as  a  matter  o: 
tlon  is  to  bend  everv  energy  tc  \M:::-.;:.i;  this 
war  and  then  to  do  twice  as  much  as  Is  asked 
of  uf  We  will  then  be  doing  too  little,  if  net 
too  laie.  We  must  get  the  ma'  r;  h  •..  Er.i:- 
land  and  Rusoia  ar-.d  Chii.a  wV.dv  there  :-  a 
chance  for  them  U  -ur.:.a  .AtUT  tlu  war 
we  will  clean  up  tin  Nrw  I>  1  i,.Lk;.~  a;. J. 
get  rid  cf  all  its  incp;;-.t  -ri.KX.  ir;i(,';r  i;s  ur.- 
Amerlcan  pclicie-  bu:  the  thn.i;  :,:  ;,  i.i  w  ;< 
to  get  behind  tiu'  (..  .i.m.mrier  in  C'bi.e;  .  :  *  ur 
Army  and  Navy  ,ii,d  ii- Ip  •  u;;.  ih;,-  w.ir  l^r 
cur  defense 

While  all  this  is  tru.-  r  is  a'.-o  tn;e  tb.tt 
thete  is  no  excuse,  liir  ;>  tbaue  a;.y  ju-  .tici- 
tica  for  the  policy  of  e.xtt  rn'..!..>t'o;i  of  sn-.a.i 
busme?^  pur-ueu  bv  ■h■.^  achnmistiati'  n  In 
this  land  lI  1>  u:.u'.e-^~  resources  ;t  certan.'.y 
18  pof'.ible  to  appo.r-.i  n  maunel  to  ncnde- 
fer.se  but  essential  >:;■.. h'.  ::.ilii,--:-  e~  m  si.;ffl- 
cient  quantities  to  uiriu.t  tluni  ti_;  c.  r.'.iiue 
In  bn.siness  \v;thout  ..rT  v-'.r.^  the  .-upp'.y  r.ec- 
es.s.i:y    fv r    deuu.^e    i:.uu.-tr'.es.     Tc    s.iv    th:s 


those  (/CCtipied  and  engaged  therein,  the  pro- 
tection cf  the  communities  scattered  across 
the  continent  In  which  these  industries  are 
located,  are  essentia]  to  the  preservation  of 
our  ecoircmic  system  and  as  important  parts 
of  our  national  defense  as  anything  possibly 
can  be  Business  as  usual?  No.  But  tt 
should  be  the  business  of  the  admlnL«tratlon 
to  real.ze  that  the  protection  of  small  busi- 
ness IS  big  business,  and  has  priority  for  na- 
tional defense. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  how  dumb  France  was 
and   how   blind   Eng:and   was.   but   I    tell"ii;^you 

neither  of  ihem  was  as  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 

s  vi.e  are  Knd  will  be  if  we  do  not  profit  by 
•lit  i.  t  <pfrience.  Stoo  talking  and  go  to  work 
to  save  ourselves. 

This  is  a  world  revolution  in  which  we  are 
involved,  and  v  wp..  be  a  fight  to  the  finish 
between  two  nhh  -..phus  that  cannot  co- 
exist in  this  world  We  must  clean  up  the 
Afcean  stable  that  Hitler  h.is  daubed  with 
•he  bl(  od  ar.d  hvc^  and  liberties  of  people 
and  countrits.  We  mu.-t  wipe  him  and  his 
philosophy  off  the  face  of  thi'  globe  or  he  will 
sink  us  as  deep  as  lb  s  Atlantis.   And  that  is  so. 

Do  not  make  any  mistake  as  to  my  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  New  Deal  and  its  policies. 
No  Member  of  Congress  has  been  more  active 
or  more  vociferous  m  his  denunciation  of  the 
N- w  v,r-\\  p.'!:cies.  internal  and  economic. 
■;.a:.  h  r.i.  I  The  ri  cord  bears  out  this  state- 
ment. I  have  tried  inefTeC'Ually  to  make  the 
people  unders'ar.d  where  they  were  headed 
and  which  way  they  were  gclng.  I  challenge 
f  nvbody  t.i  match  my  persistent  opposition  to 
the  adnr.Mstratlon's  policies  and  its  pater- 
:.a..s':c  inclinations, 

I  h.ive  said  that  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  c.juntry  has  it  been  so  necessary 
for  every  citizen  to  exercise  Intelligently  the 
r.ghts  of  citizenship.  Our  country  Is  faced 
uTvh  a  crisis  more  strioiis  than  any  depres- 
sion; by  a  question  more  basic  than  unem- 
ployment, relief,  prices,  or  heavy  debts  The 
continuance  or  the  discontinuance  of  the 
freer!'-"  wr  have  enjoyed,  the  loss  of  liberties 
•!i.  ■  art  :  u:s  th'^  abolition  of  the  traditional 
Amtncan  crder,  the  absolute  change  in  form 
of  ntir  established  Government  under  otir 
wr:'-.  :.  C  r.stitution  and  cur  laws  Is  the  Issue 
th,i-   II  :.:!v  nts  us. 

This  administration  cannot  prove  to  me 
that  m.any  of  the  things  it  has  done,  some  Cf 
the  doctrines  it  b.as  fostered,  are  going  to 
prrv.de  f  r  my  grandchildren  as  healthy  a 
;::>  ral  .i:,d  nia'erial  covcrnmcnt  as  I  and  my 
forr!  li-rs  i.ave  enjoyed  I  was  brought  tip 
to  ;..ir-i  V  rk.  brought  up  to  expect  nothing 
from  tile  Govcrnnij|jii^or  anybody:  to  look 
forward  to  nc  win/uallg.  but  to  save  if  I  ex- 
pe  -d  u  r:  ;  y  iu.xuries  and  the  security  and 
•he  coir.hrt.s  wiuch  I  have  tried  to  provide 
:  r  my  family,  such  as  a  little  Insurance,  a 
home,  and  an  investment  cf  a  few  hundreds 
of  dollars  I  am  no  different  than  a  large 
majority  rf  ..I'.y  ft  h  w  V  rmnnters  who  have 
■  arned    ard    b.a.e    p,i:d    ibie.r   own   way. 

I  k:a  v  ad  -.  c;  ycu.  that  nowhere  in 
•h:s  vv-_r,d  h.a.s  tb.e  game  cf  life  been  played  so 
fully  and  so  generously  a-  right  here  m  the 
New  England  State?  Ii.  no  country  in  the 
V,  T  d  are  there  so  it.a:.y  \>,inners  who  started 
I  u;  w;:b  paahts  en  tl.e.r  knees,  nothing  in 
th.  .r  ^>  >  Kt  t    ai.o;  laa  capital  but  the  conviction 


d  Anierica  ha.s  no  pnv 


es  to  rffcr  which 


a  -mart  e:t:ma;'-.  Antencan  boy  cr  girl  cannot 
win  Ar.d  I  ? -y  to  y..u.  ti.a'  wh..e  the  Eill 
vf  Kij;b.ts  survives,  ever,  tb.i.uch  it  dees  be- 
long tij  the  "horse  and  bu^t;y     days,  while  the 

i-.-.-icnittery  d-.hned  l:r  tht-  C  ;r.s'if.;'i:  ;t  *• 
keep  cpp^.r:uu;:y  i.pti;  m  :h;;  cvui.tiy  ccu- 


tinues  to  fundtion.  while  competitloii  for 
trade.  Jobs,  wealth.  p)cwer,  and  privilege  con- 
tinues to  be  so  fair  and  free  as  it  has  been, 
my  grandchildren  will  find  life  a  strenuous 
but  splendid  gi  me  in  which  a  zest  for  hard 
knocks  and  a  <  heerful  smile  will  take  them 
twice  as  far  as  traditional  aristocratic  ante- 
cedents. 

I  do  not  wait  any  grandson  of  mine  tc 
grow  up  in  a  CJnited  States  of  America  in 
which  he  has  raded  his  self-determination 
and  his  indivic  ual  initiative  for  the  comfort 
and  guaranty  o  a  full  stomach,  for  that  every 
convict  enjoys  :  n  a  modern  Jail. 

I  have  not  changed  my  mind  a  particle.  At 
the  proper  timi  I  ?^hall  renew  my  attack  and 
my  endeavor  t<  make  the  people  understand 
what  the  New  Deal  has  done  to  them  and 
they  have  done  to  themselves  by  voting  for  it. 

Just  now  th?  appalling  issue  which  con- 
fronts us  is  p'ace  or  war.  Are  ycu  for  or 
against  nation)  1  defense,  and  cr  do  you  pre- 
fer to  be  a  HitlF-r  Slave  or  a  free  American? 

The  Republi  :an  Party  has  an  answer  to 
make,  a  duty  t<   perform,  and  an  cbligation  to 

discharge.  It  t  lust  not  make  a  partisan  issue 
cut  of  this  war  and  it  must  stop  ot>6tructing 
for  the  sake  of  obstruction.  Let  me  say  agaia 
that  those  wh<  are  doing  this  do  not  repre- 
sent the  party    the  people,  or  me. 

Of  course,  t  le  Republican  Party  can  and 
must  also  see  to  it  that  the  New  Deal  does 
not  make  this  \  partisan  matter  to  better  its 
political  ends.  The  New  Deal  .sbould  not  be 
allowed  to  grajp  powers  it  does  not  mean  to 
return  to  the  1  leople,  but  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  under  the  Constitution,  should  have 
such  power  gri  nted  him  as  he  needs  for  our 
defense,  be  hel< ,  responsible  for  his  proper  use 
of  it.  and  impel  ched  If  he  fails  to  discharge  his 
duties  under  Ihe  law.  and  to  exercise  .=uch 
power  according  to  its  grant  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Republican  Party  should  and  will 
continue  to  undertake: 

1 1 )  To  curl  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and 
reckless  spend  ng. 

(2)  To  mako  such  necessary  amendments 
in  the  Fedcra  tax  structure  as  will  elimi- 
nate or  modify  the  provisions  which  are 
retarding   business   recovery. 

(3)  To  so  anend  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  to  clarify  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  wor!  :er8  and  employer,  and  the 
duties  of  Ixjth  toward  the  public,  in  cider  to 
end  the  preseiit  paralyzing  discord. 

(4 1  To  repeal  the  dangerous  discretionary 
authority  whUh  the  President  now  has  over 
the  Nation's  monetary  system;  define  spe- 
cifically the  srea  of  Government  competi- 
tion with  pri'ate  enterprise,  so  that  busi- 
ness may  be  1  ble  to  create  Jobs  with  some 
certainty  as  tc  the  future;  clarify  and  codify 
and  publish  t  ae  existing  rules  and  regula- 
tions so  that  industry  and  business  may 
know  what  to  expect. 

(5)  To  restore  American  markets  to  the 
American  fan  ler  and  wage  earner  and  de- 
velop new  makets  for  agriculture  products, 
to  such  an  ex  :ent  and  Insofar  as  the  exist- 
ing situation  abroad  may  make  it  possible 
so  to  do, 

(6)  We  sha]|  oppose  and  reject  all  experi- 
mental legisla  ion  not  clearly  helpful  in  pro- 
moting reco^-  ry,  or  which  would  subject 
agriculture,  labor,  or  industry  to  the  com- 
pulsory decret  s  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

And  that  Is  only  a  beginning.  When  the 
people  wake  v  p  and  make  It  possible  for  It 
to  do  so,  th<  Republican  Party  will  once 
again  save  th;  Nation. 

But  the  Re  3ublican  Party  must  disabuse 
the  public  mil  d  of  the  idea  that  it  is  playing 
politics  with  national  defense  and  must  unite 
to  ftu-nlsh.  SI  pply,  and  support  an  all-out 
defense  for  Anerlca, 

It  must  wa  ce  up,  stand  up  and  fight  to 
save  this  country.  It  must  stop  talking 
about  what  I  will  do  if  and  when  we  are 
at  war,  and  dj  something,  now.  We  are  at 
war. 

Tlie  pege  of  history  records  repeatedly  th© 
large  and  imacrtant  place  that  woman  lia$ 
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occupied  In  the  concerns  of  states  and 
nations.  Not  only  has  she  played  a  most 
conspicuous  role  in  shapine  the  Judgments 
and  opinions  of  those  in  authority,  not  only 
has  she  been  a  dominant  force  in  giving  poise 
and  direction  to  kings  and  rulers,  but  now 
and  again  she  has  occupied  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  in  gnvernlne  and  controlling 
directly  the  alms  and  actions  cf  great  nations. 
In  America,  under  popular  government, 
women  have  risen  to  the  highest  plane  they 
have  ever  occupied  in  hvmian  history.  This 
Is  not  an  accident.  It  didn't  Just  happen. 
It  is  a  byproduct  of  American  clviliTation. 
America  has  given  you  opportunity;  has  given 
yovi  the  same  freedom  as  men.  It  gives  you 
the  same  rlchts;  it  gives  you  the  same  voice 
In  public  affairs,  and  I  tell  you  women  this 
is  your  fight,  aiid  you  will  have  to  cany  your 
Share  of  the  burden  if  the  battle  Is  to  be 
won. 

I  am  a  realist,  and  I  say  to  you  that  it  is 
time  to  tighten  your  belt,  throw  back  your 
shoulders,  and  make  up  your  mind  that  we 
must  fight  If  we  wculd  be  free,  for  ycu  cannot 
long  pcstpone  the  day  when  you  will  be  forced 
to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Since  that  is  so.  It  is  high  time  to  step 
placing  one's  own  political  fortunes  In  the 
balance  against  one's  country:  to  step  hag- 
gl:ng  and  carping,  fussing  and  fumir.g  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  presented 
to  u^  or  the  way  in  which  we  are  told  our 
ships  were  sunk.  The  ships  were  sunk.  That 
Is  the  fact  to  face;  and  more  will  be  sunk, 
defenseless  and  abandoned  to  their  fate  un- 
less we  wake  up 

Possibly  the  arming  of  our  ships  means 
war,  but.  for  the  love  of  all  that  is  good, 
can't  you  see  we  are  in  the  war  now?  Why 
fool  yourself  any  longer  or  waste  precious 
time  and  money  in  useless  and  impatriotlc 
talk  about  unrealities. 

We  must  stop  Hitler  As  Professor  Perry, 
the  chairman  of  the  American  Defense  Har- 
vard Group,  has  well  said,  I  say  again  1  "Tlis 
time  has  come  to  do  this  Job,  however  hateful 
and  however  costly,  and  to  do  this  Job  our- 
selves. We  can  no'  longer  expect  Great  Br.t- 
ain.  China,  or  Russia  to  defeat  the  enemy  for 
us,  or  ask  those  conquered  people,  whose 
spirit  is  unbroken,  to  suffer  alone  the  bru- 
tality of  the  conqueror's  reprisals.  The  time 
has  come  when  prudence,  policy,  and  con- 
science dictate  what  has  long  since  been 
prompted  by  shame — the  time  .to  pay  and 
suffer  for  the  victory  from  which  we  shall  so 
Immensely  profit. 

"OTJH  OWN  JOB 
"The  time  has  come  when  every  private 
citizen,  every  privat*  institution,  and  every 
agency  of  government  should  assume  a  share 
of  responsibility,  however  odious  and  how- 
ever demanding.  As  a  nation  we  cannot  leave 
this  task  to  other  nations;  as  Americans  we 
cannot  leave  it  to  other  Americans.  Tlte 
time  has  come  when  scruptilous  individuals, 
dissenting  minorities,  opposing  parties,  con- 
flicting Interests,  and  peaceful  vocations  m.ust 
share  the  pains,  the  labors,  the  haunting 
doubt,  and  self-reproach  which  are  the  price 
of  war.  The  time  has  come  when  the  people 
must  share  responsibility  with  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Congress  with  the  Executive  No 
one  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  innocence  or 
detachment,  lest  he  enjoy  that  luxury  at 
the  expense  of  others. 

•'Whether  thL«  be  calif  d  war— war  already, 
present  war.  or  war  to  come,  war  declared,  or 
war  undeclared — does  not  much  matter. 
When,  where,  and  how  this  action  is  taken— 
whether  today  or  tomorrow,  whether  east  or 
west,  whether  on  land  cr  sea — is  now  a  ques- 
tion of  strategy,  to  be  decided  by  expert 
leadership  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  vigilant 
public  cpinicn.  These  questions  do  not  affect 
the  first  duty  of  every  American,  which  is  to 
pull  his  oar  in  the  dcstrucfon  of  Hitlerlsm. 
•It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  kind  of 
life  we  derm  the  be't.  which  places  love  above 
hate,  peace  abcve  war.  civiltzaticn  nbove  bar- 
barism, and  all  ebcve  each  i.s  strong  enough 
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to  survive  upon  this  planet  It  bas  yet  to  be 
proved  that  freedom  can  win  its  last  battle, 
the  battle,  namely,  for  a  free  wcrld  Oi^.e 
thing  is  certain:  that  survival  and  viciorv-  are 
Impcssible  unle.«s  the  friends  of  freedom  can 
subordinate  their  several  wa>-s  of  being  free 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  lu^lf  ' 

Do  not  forget  the  fact  that  war  comes  to 
those  who  fear  it;  punishes  the  weak,  the 
cowards,  and  tliose  cf  little  faith  It  whips 
these  who  have  forgotten  and  buries  those 
who  did  net   want  to  learn 

God  grant  that  the  American  Nation>*^ll 
occupy  herself  with  her  great  task  and  her 
great  opportunity  before  it  is  too  late. 


High      Rank     ot      lov^a     in     the      Nation  s 

.Airrifuhure 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

;.  t    :     ...  .\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdticsdau.  November  12.  1941 


REPORT    FROI4   DEPARTMENT    OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  a5;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report 
from  tlife  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
vealing the  high  rank  of  Iowa  in  the 
Natron's  agriculture. 

Now,  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  this  rejxirt  should 
be  most  encouraging  to  every  American, 
for  it  proves  conclusively  that  Iowa  farm- 
ers lead  in  defense  production,  since  food 
is  the  first  essential. 

God  hasten  the  day  when  the  millions 
of  starving  stomachs  of  men,  women,  and 
children  all  over  the  world  may  be  soothed 
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from  our  great  arsonal  of  life.  Instead  of 
bt.ing  punctured  by  bullet .s  fiom  ours  and 
other  ar.-^enals  of  death  and  destruction. 

DEPARTMFNT    of    Cv'iMMERdC 

BrRXAU  or  the  CfeNst's, 
Washiiigtcu.  Soicnt^cr  8,  1941. 
Hon    BrN  I^rankiin  JeNS*?*, 
HoufC  of  Rtpresfntat:it'f. 

Wa.'^HingUyH.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Jehson:  I  take  plea.^ure  in 
.•^eiidme  yeu  a  copy  ol  a  FVitnmiiry  made  tip 
from  the  result*  of  Uie  1»40  ce<isus  of  agri- 
culture showtne  the  mimbrr  or  dollar  value 
cf  Iowa  agricuii viral  items  the  number  or 
value  of  comparable  items  in  the  entire 
United  States,  and  the  percen^ge  of  Iowa 
to   the   whole 

Sincerely  youra. 

J.  C.  CApt,  Dtrcctor. 


[Department    of   Commerce.   Bureau   of   the 
Censtis.  Wnshlnptcni'l 

NlNrTETN  HVNDREX*  AND  FORTY  C^NSCS  *r\E*U^ 
THE  HIGH  RANK  OF  IOWA  IN  jTKE  KATION'8 
AGRICri  TfHE 

The  hijjh  rank  of  lowa  in  the  Nation's 
agricultvue  is  graphically  ahowti  in  the  rC- 
svilts  cf  the  1940  census.  lowB  agriculture 
scored  24  flrbts,  10  second!-,  fnd  6  thirds 
among  the  State;  In  those  Important  phases 
of  agriculture  characteristic  of  tfce  gicat  grain 
and  meat  producing  ares  of  the  tJnlted  StaUs 

Although  Iowa,  with'lts  213318  farms,  had 
fewer  farms  than  many  6' ate*  with  larger 
area.  Its  total  value  of  farm  land"  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  State;  it  whs  first  In 
the  value  of  farm  buildlnjte;  It  was  first  in 
corn  production,  yielding  moBe  tlaan  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  national  crop(;  It  wae  first 
by  a  wide  margin  in  hogt;  fiM.ln  horse*, 
poultry,  and  eggs;  first  In  the  ialite  of  farm 
impleiTients  and  machinery;  irst  In  oats, 
first  In  the  number  of  farm  tractor?,  flrpt  In 
the  nvimber  of  farm  telephonea?  and  flrpt  In 
the  percentage  of  farms  reporting  autjomo- 
biles. 

Iowa  wa?  second  to  Texas  In  the  number 
of  cattle  In  number  of  cows  milKed  It  wa«. 
exceeded  only  by  WlTonsln  and  Minnesota 
It  was  second  to  Nebraska  In  proportion  <l5f 
land  area  in  farms. 

Crop-production  figures  covet  1939  and  in- 
ventory figures  cover  1940. 
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Joseph  Stalin  and  Winston  Churchill  Want 

American  Blood  To  Defend  Soviet  Rui- 

sia  and  England 


}{-)-.v  -  V -irir  p'::-e' 


0!i    not  bad.    I 


EXTE\.^-:C.\   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

IN    IH.:   HOVr-v  OF  UYPHF^VST WIVES 

W-  (!>.(  -dtr.j    .V'  !■■  '/.'b,  r  12.  1  :i41 

EDITOHIAL    H^.'M    \VA~HINOION    TTMCi- 
i!i-  i;.\LU 


M:-,  TINKHAM  Mr.  P;>  aki  r.  i:r.::- r 
Ir.r.v  111  fx'.rr.d  ir.y  ltmu:k^  \i\  tlv 
Re.(.rd,  I  iiuiu;',.'  li>  fiulowiiv.;  eu.:ii;.J 
I : .  PI  til''  \V:i-:v.r'. -"<p.  Tinv  ^-Hl,■: aid  ol 
N^.vmbt  r  11     1941 

jlr..  :u   •:..    \V,l^...:.^T    :.    T.n.  i-li^r.^ld   ti 
N.n-cmbfT  11.  I'-'H  | 

am!:ric\n   M-:!(>i>    m:t.  i.- r  F'  y:  coir.'c  to  a 
'  (    'I'.:. If    1  :  :■  MIR  sii    i 

Joseph  Staltn  and  Winston  Cl.iirri.;'.;  :ve 
a-ku-.t:  f"r  ar.  AriKTican  expediii  i;.iry  t  :  t> 
T:-.'-  1. 1  w  ;>..;■.  ;-  -ay  that  }:I,i;  -  art-  b*  :  t; 
ilrawu  at  \\  i-j.;:.^"  ::■,  f  r  ..:.  A:r,or;Can  tx- 
ptMlitio:.;irv  :  ;i.  ;:;  1:'1J  h .  ;  t:.-  betiefit  of 
r.i-'iuT-.  and  tath'T^  wiio  want  to  ki  w  v.  .^at 
til)--  !-:i,iy  ir.t-an  f  T  their  i)-\<.  luif  ;-  v^.'.at 
Sir  I'h.i.p  C;.!!t>~,  '^le  >;:tit  \\  a:  c.  rit>punutnt, 
UT:  •'  m  N  \v  I:  Car.  Bt'  T.  ;.;  a::'  r  the  fcrmer 
W   lal  Wa: 

■  \Vr  r  i;;tHl  •;;.  h  -pUal  .it  C.:l;:e  !!;» 
b  ;'i'!a'r  >  ^i..  p  '  It  u  .i.-  Ui  a  pr  tty  >p  t  ;n 
th  :•   ;;ttl,'  :    -.vi: 

■A  new  b.i'i  !i  if  i.i-.--'  h.ici  jn--t  air.-.cci. 
M  ;e  war-'  (>■  i:.^:  br  iitl-it  lii  c;;  .~Tet-";.i  i-^. 
Tr.-  V  v.-v:e  '..\.'A  ci  ■.*.!■.  ;r.  r  w  -  i  ;i  tl.e  II  r- 
bv  ar.i-  T:.>.'  cxl-'i.'l  b.  r.'  d.wr,  t^  -■  na'  cf 
tiiim  ar.cl  drt  \v  ti.e.r  blank,  's  b.uk.  n\.A  r.o.v 
and  then  !-:'  a  ni..r.-  pu.-.  M  ~t  of  tns::! 
w,:.'  nncv..-t.  u-,  b:ei-;;;:^  with  th  Laid 
-iin.l'.f  ({  iiv;r.a  na  :.  T;v.r  .-km  w.i-  a!:t'.idy 
ti.iik  n;:  >:  lo  the  dea*h  t::',  whachi  :.>  !.•  t 
w;.;n  Tha'V  wore  all  phisa':.-:i  \v;-h.  a  tr.^y 
clav  ,n-.d  this  mild  r--;  th.f.r  f.,-  -  w:;s.  In 
M.-I1V  tM-f-  mixed  w;'!;  *h..ik  ol  '•-  i  f  blood, 
n-..ik  n^-    .1    h.  ird     ira  :  u>tation    iv   -.r.    -cilp    ti 


N  .  .sound  CiUii'  '.:  :::  nio.st  of  those  biin- 
d'.t.  under  the  blanket;.,  bnt  from  one  came 
a  long,  agcnizlng  wall,  the  cry  ot  an  nranial 
In  torture. 

•''Come  through  the  wurd.-y  .'-.»•;!  thp  oolo- 
ncl  'They're  pretty  bright,  though  we  could 
do  with  more  space  and  lii;ht  ' 

"la  one  long,  narrow  rotim  there  were  abriit 
30  bods,  and  m  each  bed  lav  a  ymu:'-:  B;:':-h 
soroirr.  or  part  of  a  yount:  E:r  h.  -  .d..  r 
There  was  not  much  left  of  i  :.e  ^  f  them. 
Both  his  legs  had  been  an.;  u-.-tj  to  th.-? 
th-gh  and  both  his  arms  to  thi--  -h  nld^r 
blade-i 

Rr:r..i:  k.ilOi'  n~...::  th.i"  '  .s.i:,;!  rh.e  colo- 
re, tf.tnp-y  relu.--s  ic  ch-  H:.s  viMlity  i.s 
.'~'  'r-inendotis  that  It  is  pt:'-;;.j  up  a  t-r- 
ntic  tiaht  again..-:  in  rtahty  •  *  •  Tlwre's 
another  ca.so  ci  th.e  -.,n.e  k.nd  .  i.e  le^  c-n\e 
ai.ci  'i-.e  fh.ir  ^i  .:.c.  and  i  ne  ami  D- - 
h:v  r,w.>  refn-ai  •,■  t;..e  m  '"V  'U  re  in  t  t.  -  | 
Ing  to  k.;;  :n.e,  doctor."  h.o  .^aUi.  '  Tin  i;..:.^ 
to  >tlok  .t  tin'.  U:.h  "  • 

I  -p.  ke  "o  tl.,i-  tr..in  He  u,i>  qn:to  cor.- 
StiwU.-.  wnp.  b:;^:.:  iv^  His  i  ulit  '.■  c  w.is 
uncover- d  and  -uppi^ved  en  a  board  h.nn.: 
from  'he  ce:';::-.j  In-  no.-l^.  w,;-  '.:ke  th.it  if  .-i 
chicken  badly  carved,  vih.it-',  tl.ibby,  an.i  :n 
tatters  He  li.-.iivb.t  I  w  .is  a  .sn:  iTfon  and 
spoke  to  me  pa.ici.n^'.v  I  i;o.(>i  Vi  u  c.vii 
sa\e  that  lee,  .-ir  !• '>  d.  ir.c  v.::-.-  I  .■-h.^ind 
hate  to,  lo-e  ;•  '  I  murnu..ed  so.nethid.^ 
abi,j'at  .-1  cluii.ce  t  r  It,  and  th.e  M  O  broke  in 
cheerfully,    ■■^'ou   v.ont   kv-e   it    if  I   can*   help 


Kerp    (h.-rtiil    and    well    pull    yuu    tnrCUiih.' 

Til'-  nnih  smil'-ci  iMllHiitly.  'Bound  to  come 
off  ^..d  the  d  o-,  :  ;i.-  ue  passed  to  another 
b-  d 

In  b-  (1  aff-r  b-d  I  saw  men  of  ours — very 
yi.un-,'  nun  —  '.v li  >  h,.d  been  lopped  of  limbs 
a  few  houis  ;ij_'  ;  •,-.  a  lew  minutes,  some 
of  them  unconscious,  some  of  them  stran(?ely 
and  terribly  conscious,  with  a  look  In  their 
eyes  as  though  staring  at  the  death  which  sat 
near  to  them  and  ed>;ed  nearer. 

"'Yes,'  said  the  medical  officer,  'they  look 
bad.  some  of  them,  but  youth  is  on  their  side. 
I  dare  say  75  percent  will  get  through — if  it 
■wasn't  for  gas  gangrene." 

"He  jerked  his  head  to  a  boy  sitting  up  in 
bed.  smilina;  at  the  nurse  who  felt  his  pulse. 

"  'Looks  fairly  fit  after  the  knife,  doesn't 
he?  But  we  .shall  have  to  cut  blither  up. 
The  gas  again.  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  dead 
before  tomorrow.  Come  Into  the  operating 
theater.     It's  very  well  equipped." 

"I  refused  that -Invitation.  I  walked  stiffly 
out  of  the  butcher's  shop  of  Corbie  past  the 
man  who  had  lost  both  arms  and  both  legs — 
tiiat  vital  trunk — past  rows  cf  men  lying 
under  blankets,  past  a  stench  of  mud  and 
blood  and  anesthetics  to  the  fre.sh  air  of  the 
gateway,  where  a  column  of  ambulances  had 
Just  arrived  with  a  new  harvest  from  the 
fields  of  the  Somme. 

"  'Come  In  again,  any  time,"  shouted  out 
the  cheery  colonel,  wavin'^  his  hai:d. 

'I  never  went  again,  though  I  saw  many 
other  butcher's  shops  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, where  there  was  a  great  carving  of 
human  flesh  which  was  of  our  bryhood.  while 
the  old  men  directed  their  sacrifice,  and  the 
fires  of  hate  were  stoked  up  at  patriotic  ban- 
(iih  ts  and  in  editorial  chairs." 

Yea  can  prevent  this.  You  can  make  the 
President  and  leaders  in  Congress  keep  thcFr 
pledges  to  you  Less  reason  exists  today  for 
entering  the  war  than  on  October  30,  1910, 
when  the  President  said:  "And  while  I  am 
talking  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers.  I  give 
you  one  more  assurance.  I  have  said  this 
before,  but  I  shall  say  it  a;^airi,  and  again  and 
again.  Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent 
Into  any  foreign  wars." 

We  are  far  safer  f rem  foreign  aggression  now 
than  we  w^re  then.  Our  production  Is  on  the 
march  \V-  can  make  ourselves  impregnable, 
bv  air  p. oAer.  long  before  any  nation  could 
strike.  Germany  is  involved  with  Russia.  We 
have  not  been  attacked.  Except  for  the  Le- 
high, an  empty  freighter,  the  circumstances 
of  whose  sinking  we  have  not  yet  been  told, 
no  American  ship  has  been  shot  at  or  sunk 
by  the  German  Navy,  unless  carry  contra- 
band of  war  or  chasing  Crerman  submarines. 

Congressmen  and  Senators,  remember  this: 
We  wcnien  of  America  will  not  forgive  you  or 
the  adm'nlstrat'cn  If  cur  sons  are  slid  Into 

war  by  deception,  false  pretense,  or  any  reason 
but  urgent  and  utter  necessity.  No  such 
necessity  has  been  shown.  We  want  fair 
dealirg  and  Intellectual  integrity  from  every 
man  ii  Congress  and  from  the  President. 

Ca'i  phone,  or  wire  COi;(rrossmen.  Senators. 
and  the  White  H^rse.  tcdav 

Women  L'nitfd.  Int 
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Stop,  Look,  and  Listen 


EXTENSION   OF  KEMAFIKS 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 
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Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  if  cwqv  the 
world    and    America   needed    sorr.e   rcd- 
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blooded  n^enl  to  assume  leaderslifp.  It  Is 
now.  I  do  hot  believe  tlie  logic  of  a 
Daniel  \Veb.st3er  or  the  oratory  of  a  James 
A.  Blaine  or  a(  Henry  Ward  Beecher  could 
prevail  against  the  crew  that  has  ganged 
up  on  civilization  and  taken  over, 
"Whither  goast  thcu"  should  be  a^ked  of 
every  citizen  of  this  country. 

The  dreamers  that  sailed  away  from 
England  and!  Europe  in  the  days  of  the 
Rlgrims  did  not  realize  to  what  their 
adventure  wquld  lead  for  themselves  and 
their  childreti — who  builded  better  than 
they  knew — ihis  grand  and  glorious  edi- 
fice that  we  tall  the  United  States;  and 
now  their  cftildren's  children  have  not 
sense  enougi  to  take  care  of  it  or  of 
themselves.    I 


Wencltll    Willkie    a^    Tiity    See    Him -or 
See  Through  Hun   -in  the  West 


EXTEr^SION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

KCN.  WILLIAM  P,  LAMBERTSON 

I         OF  K.*NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wed7ies^ay.  November  12,  1941 


EDITORIAL 


F$OJ 


OM  THE  MITCHELL  (S.  DAK.) 
GAZETTE 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
following  ediiiorial  from  a  western  news- 
paper, the  N^tchell  (S.  Dak.)  Gazette,  is 
worth  reading  by  everybody  in  America 
who  appreciites  the  distinction  between 
honest  newspaper  opinion  and,  should  we 
say,  "campaign  oratory": 

(From  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.)  Gazette] 

WnXKIE 

The  politlca  blunders  which  Willkie  made 
during  the  ea:  ly  stages  "of  the  late  Presiden- 
tial campaign  were  credited  to  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  politics  and  poU- 
t'clans.  He  pi  etty  much  overcame  that  lack 
before  the  canpslgn  was  over.  His  activity 
since  the  camiaign  clcsed  causes  one  to  won- 
der if  after  al  he  may  not  have  been  pcl'tl- 
cally  sagacious  from  the  beginning     Not  that 

he  shou'd  be  criticized  for  standing  by  the 
Pres  dent  if  hs  is  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent's course  1?  right;  but  because  he  is  using 
a  political  cudgel  of  doubtful  weight  In  his 
attempts  to  himmer  Republicans  opposed  to 
that  policy  into  line. 

Willkie  Is  madly  enthused  over  President 
Roosevelt's  foi  eign  policy.  Life  pictures  him 
allied  with  th5  Fight  for  Democracv  organ- 
ization whose  ivcwed  policy  Is  Immediate  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  a  shcoMng 
war.  That  is  Willkies  privilege.  He  Is  a 
patriotic  Ameilcan  citizen  and  sees  In  Amcr- 
Icr.n  belligerency  a  defeat  of  Hltlerism  and 
Baving  of  American  democracy.  He  should  be 
given  credit  fo'  a  sincerity  which  he  admitted, 
after  the  last  Presidential  campaign,  was  lark- 
ing in  many  statements  which  he  made  dur- 
ing that  camfiaign:  but  he  is  going  cut  cf 
bounds  when  {he  attempts  to  deny  a  similar 
right  cf  thought  and  self-determination  to 
other  Americatis. 

WiUkle  doem  this  when  he  announces  that 
he  will  take  lb  the  stump  in  opposition  to 
Republican  candidates  in  the  forthcoming 
congressional  flection  who  have  not  followed 
him  in  his  alHcut  declaration  for  Roosevelt'e 
foreign  policy.  I 
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There  Is  more  than  party  politics  in  Win- 
kle's declaration.  Supporters  of  the  Rnose- 
velt-Willkie  war  policy  declare  that  he  is 
putting  party  above  politics  This  is  not  a 
true  defense  He  Is.  rather,  using  his  flimsy 
hold  on  the  party  to  which  he  last  gave  alle- 
giance to  defeat  the  thing  which  all  Amer- 
icans— cf  either  or  no  party— held  n;icst  dear: 
The  right  to  do  tholr  own  thinking,  to  speak 
cut  against  an  admlnlstra'ion  ccurs?  when 
that  course  does  net  coincide  with  what  they 
believe  is  right. 


A  Proposed  Le:-a!  Steal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  November  12,  1941 

EDITOr.IAL    I-l^OM   MARINETTE    (WIS.) 
EAGLE-STAR 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Marinette  (W--^  ■  Eagle-Star  of  October 
24,  1941: 

(From    the   Marinette    (Wis.)    Eagle-Star   of 
October  24,  1941] 

A    PROPOSED    LEGAL    STEAL 

The  Eagle-Star  several  days  ago  published 
an  editorial  which  referred  to  an  attempt 
now  being  made  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
to  have  federalized  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system,  thus  making  ineffective 
the  State  law.;  and  require  all  employers  to 
pay  a  uniform  unemployment  tax  with  which 
to  protect  these  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  arc  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
plan,  if  carricv.  out.  wculd  do  away  with  all 
State  laws  governing  unemployment  compen- 
sation 

Wisconsin  was  the  pioneer  in  this  move- 
ment and  started  before  there  was  any  na- 
tional legislation  for  social  security.  The 
Wisconsin  law  was  so  fram.ed  as  to  encourage 
steady  emplajTiient  by  industry  by  gradually 
reducir  g  the  unemployment  tax  as  reserves 
of  Individual  indunrles  were  built  up.  Plants 
in  which  the  labor  turn-over  was  small 
eventua'ly  paid  a  small  tax  and  in  those 
where  the  turn-ever  was  large  the  tax  was 
greater  For  the  first  3  years  each  employer 
paid  2  7  percent  of  his  pay  roll.  After  that 
his  tax  was  reduced  If  his  turn -over  was  small 
until  he  paid  only  1  percent,  or  jiothing,  his 
reserve  meanwhile  Inci-easing  because  it  was 
liehtly  drawn  upon  and  was  large  enou-'h  to 
take  care  of  all  possible  discharges  of  workers 

After  the  3-year  period,  some  employers 
with  a  large  turn -over  were  compelled  to 
pay  as  high  as  3  7  percent  cf  their  pay  roll 
as  tax  while  others  paid  nothing.  The  law 
dustinctly  encotiraged  the  arrangement  of 
business  affairs  so  as  to  make  employment 
stable  the  year  around  It  rewarded  such 
an  effort  while  it  penalized  the  contrary. 

Under  this  beneficent  law.  employers  in 
Wisconsin  In  the  year  1929  saved  «4.0C0  000 
and  in  1940  mere  than  ee.OCOOOO  in  reduc- 
tions of  ta.xes  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. ^  Meanwhile,  the  State  reserve  grew 
until  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  more  than 
♦55,000.000  had  been  sent  to  Madison  to  guar- 
antee that  disciiarged  employees  would  re- 
ceive compensation  upon  leaving  employ- 
ment. Locally,  the  Eagle  Printing  Co  .  with 
its  modest  pay  roll  of  more  than  $80,000  per 


year,  had  Ir.creased  its  reserve — now  deposited 
With  the  State— to  more  than  M  300  and  its 
contributing  rate  was  decreased  from  2  7 
percent  to  1  percent 

There  is  no  bvisiness  more  stable  In  em- 
ployment than  the  daily  newspaper.  In  the 
case  cf  the  Eagle-Star,  there  are  some  em- 
ployees who  have  been  continuously  in  its 
service  for  nearly  35  years,  while  11  have 
been  at  their  Jobs  steadily  for  more  than  20 
years,  and  20  have  been  employed  steadily 
for  11  years  or  more  Since  the  year  1938 
the  Eagle-Star  has  dismiss .^d  only  1  em- 
ployee, and  the  dismissal  was  because  cf  in- 
firmities and  inability  to  carry  on  his  work. 
Since  his  unemployment  p>ay  cearicd  he  has 
regvilarly  dfawn  a  monthly  pension. 

At  the  present  time  Wisconsin  employers 
are  paying  Into  this  fund  as  follows:  2  8  per- 
cent pay  at  the  rate  of  3  7  percent  of  fay  roll: 
3  2  percent  of  employers  pay  3  2  percent:  32 
percent  pay  2  7  percent;  49  4  percent  pay 
1  percent:  and  11  1  percent,  because  of  the 
large  reserves  previously  paid  in.  are  not  com- 
pelled to  contribute  anything 

If  a  Federal  law  Is  enacted  to  make  all 
employers  pay  equally,  tliose  who  have  earned 
exemptions  or  reduced  rates  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  a?  much  as  those  whose  turn-over  is 
large.  The  result  will  be  there  will  be  no 
incf  ntlve  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
stabilize  employment  all  the  year  around. 
Moreover,  under  such  an  arrangement,  the 
I55C00.000  now  in  the  State's  reserve  unem- 
ployment fund  would  be  confiscated,  along 
with  the  18  300  the  Eagle  Printing  Co.  has  in 
reserve.  The  careful  operator  who  pays  little 
now  would  have  to  contribute  as  much  as  the 
careless  and   improvident  one. 

While  this  would  be  done  in  the  name  of 
the  law,  the  vast  reserves  of  Wisconsin.  Ohio, 
and  other  States  would,  in  a  sense,  be  stolen 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  States  which  ar-e  careless  with  their  State 
regulations  and  which  were  late  in  establish- 
ing a  sound  unemployment-compensation 
program.  In  other  words,  the  careful  em- 
ployers wculd  be  penalized,  while  the  careless 
ones  would  be  rew.Trdrd 


The   Siler.t   De!ee-.te   to    the   Dlsar'r.—.'.ent 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  20  years  ago  today  I  attended 
the  conference  on  the  limitation  of  ar- 
maments in  the  city  of  Washington,  orie 
of  the  most  inspiring  conventions  of  its 
kind  thai  ever  met  on  the  face  of  this 
earth.  The  day  before  we  had  buried 
the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  and  influential 
delegate  of  them  all.  Prom  his  voiceless 
lips  there  seemed  to  come  an  appeal  that 
echoed  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
That  night  I  wrote  the  following  article, 
which  I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  take  the  time  to  read. 

The  matter  referred  to  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

W^ASHiNGTON.  D  C,  November  12,  1921.— 
These  are  eventful  days  for  Wafchmgion. 
Things  are  happening  so  "thick  and  last." 


that  wc  can  hardly  keep  pace  nith  the  pn>- 
ceswon.  I 

The  mcst  powerful  and  tmpoftant  d«!e('ate 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference  am v«rt  a  lew 
day  ago — the  dead  txxiy  uf  an  ^uknown  scl- 
ditr  One  cf  :hc~*  count!e*»  thousands 
whr*;?  names  disapjjenrrd  »ith  ttieir  bodies 
as  ihey  went  down  in  the  rccr<it  contest  tor 
the  tullitary  and  i.aval  suprdmacy  of  the 
world  President  Harding  hacl  to  have  an 
amplifier,  nidio  service,  telepri^ph  and  tele- 
phone wu-es  to  make  his  voter  htard  through- 
out tlie  country;  but  this  c'el^ate  of  dele- 
gates needed  no  a  .sistance  to  catrry  the  voice- 
lc;;s  eloquence  of  his  silent  pfotesi  at;ain»t 
war  and  militarism  thr<iughoUt  th*  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  to  find  a  re- 
spoi.sive  chord  at  the  fireside  oi  ever>-  Ameri- 
can home 

He  was  accompanied  by  the  [world's  great- 
est interpreter,  the  Borrowing  figure  uf  a 
widowed  war  motlier  wlio  had  Ipn  a  husband 
and  three  sialwart  sor.v  In  thje  recent  con- 
flict and  who  had  come  3.000  ni'.les  to  place  a 
wreath  upon  his  bier  It  thtie  were  tlH>!*e 
vilTo  could  not  appreciate  liis  ippeal,  or  who 
did  not  realize  tlie  sacriflee  lie  made,  tliey 
could  not  have  failed  to  uudcxEtand  it  when 
they  looked  upon  her  witheredlfoim  and  saw 
his  message  translated  into  tlie  terms  of  a 
mother's  sacrifice,  a  mother's  lore 

He  was  given  a  great  receptian.  such  as  no 
k  nt.  prince,  or  potentate  has  ever  receded. 
The  procession  down  PennsyDrania  Avenue 
surpassed  all  description,  and  tiie  floral  trib- 
utes, comiug  from  every  quartet  of  the  gloije. 
have  possibly  never  been  eoualjcd  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  More  thanj  50.000  people 
bowed  in  reverence  as  he  was  ccjnsuuied  to  liia 
re.sting  place  of  vantage  In  Arhng  on  Ceme- 
tery, overlooking  the  city  ot  Washington, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  is  Ihe  Cap.tal  of 
the  world.  | 

I  witnessed  the  openiiig  of  th*  Disarmament 
Coiilcrence.  and  I  mutt  say  thiiit  it  was  one  cf 
the  moKt  impressive  spectacle!  of  all  times 
In  the  words  of  Irvln  Cobb.  I  pad  a  reserved 
seat  at  the  greatest  show  on  eaith. 

Before  nu',  seated  around  the  confertcce 
tabic,  were  the  chosen  rcprcs?iitatlve<=  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  earth,  while  back  of 
th'm  sat  the  foreign  diplomat^,  head-  of  tlje 
various  armies  and  navies,  otlfcer  high-rank- 
ing officials  and  visiting  dignitaries  without 
number  Tlie  delegates  proper  werr  all 
drts  ed  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  ^xcept  the  one 
from  British  India  He  wore  t  white  nn-bnn 
on  hi.'-  head,  which,  toptthrr  with  his  long 
clcak.  gave  h  m  the  appearance  of  some  Bib- 
lical characur  Tlie  gallerie*  were  packed 
with  Senators.  Congressmen,  and  oilier 
American  officials.  The  stage  f»as  tet  for  ac- 
tion, and  action  of  ^  the  man  fa||g^acbing 
character  was  not  long  delayta 
It  wai  announced  that  Fienrh  and  Eng'kh 

Would  both  be  the  ofRcial  la|iguai;ef  of  the 
conference.  In  the  hoiiowsqutore  suiroundtd 
by  the  conference  table,  a  frencli  nenog- 
rapher  took  down  everything  that  was  said. 
IX  a  man  spoke  in  English,  he  rapdly  trans- 
lated it  Into  French  end  rejjdated  it  to  the 
French  delegates  in  tlirlr  own  language;  If 
one  spoke  in  French,  lie  recorded  11  In 
French,  translated,  and  rep« tiled  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  delegates  in  Enjlii^h.  He  li>  a 
wonder.  All  the  delegates  tpt>ke  in  English, 
or  tried  to.  except  the  French|  and  this  mar- 
velous man  took  down  their  rap  dly  spoken 
and  badly  broken  English  and  uaulaitd  it 
into  French  with  the  grca|test  ease  and 
rapidity. 

After  the  opening  praytr  and  the  Presi- 
dent's welcome  address.  Secretary  Hughes 
was  nominat«-d  for  chairman  by  Mr  BaKour 
and  ekcied  without  cppotitacn  He  arose 
and  proceeded  to  thrill  the  t^drld  with  a  pio- 
gram  for  a  reduction  of  armaments,  which, 
if  carried  out.  will  lift  hundreds  of  tniUions 
of  dollars  in  yearly  taxes  from  the  shculdera 
of  the  American  people,  as  weBl  as  Irom  tbcjbe 
of  every  other  ccuntiy  involved  If  there  had 
ever  been  any  doubt  as  to  how  the  Amtr.c&n 
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Co:.t:r< -~  =•  ril  rn  this  pr^po  l";-^!. .  It  was 
certa.i.ly  cl-ii'l^d  when  Mr.  Hutiiies  laid 
tl'  wr.  !.;s  prcpo.-^iticn.  With  one  .-pwntaneous 
ace  .a  evcrj-  Senator  and  every  Congressman 
present  leaprd  to  his  feel — as  did  d.plomats, 
grnerais  ;-.d:nirals.  visiters,  and  rcpcrtcrs — 
u-.ci  n.aci-  that  great  auditorium  ring  and 
rt  ^    u:.  1   \i.*;-i  T;t^.':'"i!rTrifd   rnthu^lnsm. 

h'l T(  •  .r;.  I'l!-".'  -  ci;  1  not  take  time  to 
argue  the  c.-se  bu'  r  ! ;*:••  i  himself  larpely 
to  the  stilt  eracnt  c:  if  :.crpte  pr;  ^position, 
v;..  1;  promises  to  mark  'i.c  :ur:.;:i:  p;  ;nt 
1:.  •:.     history  ct  the  worUl 

He  did  not  need  to  argue.  Th  .•  h.,  i  already 
been  done  by  the  silent  dekK'»U'  at  ArUngtcn. 
Whose  mute  but  thrilling  message  had 
touched  the  h' arts  aiid  awaker.cd  the  con- 
science of  a  w:ir-torn  clvtll/atlon  His  ap- 
peal had  h-.  :;  !v  arcl  a*  l.i~',  iir.d  bv  f  he 
had  possit);-,-  ii-i^.«':i  tl  ;:i  a  i-.t-^-  cl, 
!:'••  v.f  II  r.',;;./ftl  :..i*i'i..s  ,-.,!-.. i;'.  r 


ft  r  \>',irs  to  Cl 
T.'X  :■ '.'  'V.    \\\::<-] 

V.  li.:i  Cl;ri-;::A; 


•A  hi"..   t!ie   ^:i  .i 


'vV:\:-    a;Kl    arrr.,i; 
ni   '  !'.e  Hi  !<-.  s  . 

;'.(:i    iif.v   b;r'h 


■,  w  hv::  war 
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burcien  of 
<\i'<  entail 
'  'iie  \v-r'd, 
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!Fr.  n\  X\:e  C 


\:v.i  ■c:.ii  A-.. a 


:..  m:  C;.;\  :;- 


iclc     r  Si  ;'-.':i:;::r-r  18    U»-i  I  ; 

ON     ri'.E    PKo!'.\G,^T:ON    i.F    Fr\R 

Durir.c  :)>■■  vtir  1904  'iifr-^  r(>~:ciod  ;:i  rv.e 
Bi  ht'ur.an  qi;.',:'or  rf  Ch;c,ic  ■.  i:i  mode-it 
v.':\\<r.in-i::.'  .c.c!  pr  ~p':.:y  .r.:  cciic-trious 
imniutrdBt  w  !•.  ^  had  succtcciod  l:i  e.-itabli-h- 
lui;  hmi-'-'.f  .::ncne  hii!  own  po. 'pio  ar.d  tlie.r 
n'-:>:hb<f  -  .s-  ,i  t1-  ..  r  ;r.  m;.k  H  ^  -...11111  was 
M.irtir.  V.-:  •.:  ..•  li  he  :.  ui  a  w.tv  .uul  !-cvcn 
r!-.:!.!r.':'.  He  :'...i!  accumulated  a  small  prop- 
er: v.  ir.cluii.i.i;  ti-.e  capital  employp.l  l;-.  his 
hi  •'.<  buslnes.'-.  then  netting  from  $7.)  •.-  rlOO, 
Wi'-ki;, :  'he  simple  home  which  i.e  oamc!; 
and  Im:  k  dopes. ts  agtregating  more  '\:.>i\ 
$2  r><Xi  I-  was  this  small"  fortune  ■.-.•..d  •:.■■- 
lu.-i  t  f  pcsscssion  which  It  Insp.red  l:i  a 
low  and  un.scrupulous  Intelligence,  ',v!.ii.n 
wrought  the  un.d'>;nsT  of  thi-  wortliv  f.inn.v 
Withm  2  V- ,1:-.  .,.;  -i.e-.r  p;-  p  r'v  h.,ci  b  •.  n. 
filched  away.  6  of  'he  9  h.ul  f.C.a;'.  \:(:.:r.s 
to  arsenic  poisonir.s;:.  ar.d  'he  v;ie  frt,<.--are 
who  had  preyed  upon  then  ^:mphc;ty  w.is  on 
hi<  way  to  puni-hment 

Tile  meii-.od  n>ei;  hv  •]:,•  ^'A;..a:  r.  wh.o  b?- 
c.nr.e  murderer  .i>  v,  rh.,  w.is  -nr.p'.y  th.e  ;:i- 
CUCJ-;  a  1  u:-:-e..~,  nm::,  b.t-e!e--,  and  c-^n- 
snnniu'  fe.n  .-'..p.nh  men'ed  by  trnst  m.  h:ni- 
fth  sapp.  itn-.k;  rehanc:^  upon  h.nn  a.?  th.e 
unique  ,i'ui  n:d.:-por.~ab'.e  potential  s.iv:  r 
frcm  un.ritth'.ta  but  immmen.t  cahunny. 
Herman  Bil.ik.  th-'-.r  fe'.K-w  c.  untryman,  al- 
most equally  Ignorant  but  hand-ome  ar.d 
with  an  imposing  presence  and  ingratia'm^ 
wajs,   was   a   fortune    teller   in   Cleveland,   a 


sell -r  of  love-p.itlon.e  and  an  all-around 
charlatan,  when  he  learned  of  the  Vzrals  and 
their  attractive  prosperity,  and  immediately 
his  unscrupulous  mind  determined  that  they 
should  become  hi#  victims.  To  accomplish 
his  aims  he  removed  to  Chicago,  settled  in  a 
small  house  near  his  prey,  and  hung  out  a 
sifiri  reading  "The  Great  Billik.  Card-Reader 
and  Seer."'  Moving  mysteriously  and  wait- 
ing a  few  days,  he  strode  Into  the  presence  of 
the  heiid  cf  the  V'zral  family  and,  with  intro- 
ductory gibberish,  abruptly  announced.  "You 
have  an  enemy.  I  see  him.  He  is  trying  to 
destroy  ycu."  A  few  days  later,  the  charla- 
tan, having  allowed  time  for  consternation 
to  develop  and  mount,  reappeared  and  Indi- 
cated, as  the  enemy,  another  milk  dealer  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  at  the  same  time  of- 
fering his  own  services,  as  a  necromancer,  to 
repel  all  dangers  and  to  produce  prcwperlty 
beyond  that  previously  enjoyed.  Before  ail 
9  of  the  superstitious  Vzrals,  BiUik  brewed  an 
111 -smelling  concoction,  muttered  incanta- 
tions and  sprinkled  some  of  li  before  the  res- 
Idc^nce  of  the  rival  milk  dealer,  and  assured 
them  that  all  danger  had  been  averted. 
From  that  moment,  all  their  immunity  from 
dangers  that  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  all  the 
results  of  their  continued  industry,  the  Vzrals 
attributed  to  Billik  They  were  all  gratitude 
and  humble  ai  xuty  to  reward  their  benefac- 
tor, but  nobly  he  rejected  compeiisatlon  and 
only,  after  persuasion,  consented  to  accept 
loans,  beginning  with  $20,  followed  rapidly 
by  other  loan.s  and  more  loans,  in  continuing 
series,  not  any  of  them  ever  repaid,  until 
the  current  profius  of  the  milk  business  were 
consumed,  the  bank  acrount  was  exhausted, 
the  little  home  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
last  penny  it  could  support,  in  short,  until 
the  robbery  w  as  complete  and  eiatlre  ruin  had 
been  effected.  One  by  one,  during  this  proc- 
ess, members  of  the  victimized  family  dimly 
saw  or  suspected  the  truth  and,  as  fast  as 
their  suspicions  were  realized  by  the  mur- 
derer, they  were  poisoned  with  arsenic  and 
died.  This  Is  but  the  barest  outline  of  the 
cruel  tragedy.  The  curious  can  find  the  en- 
tire narrative,  which  Is  a  true  one.  In  Her- 
bert Asbury's  recent  chronicle  of  Chicago, 
published  under  the  title  "Gem  of  the 
Prairie." 

This  sketch  could  have  no  place  in  these 
columns,  were  It  not  that  It  may  prove  useful 
as  an  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which 
simple  and  unsophisticated  m.lnds  can  be 
Impelled  to  dread  the  unkno-wn  with  un- 
measured and  cumulative  intensity  aitd.  un- 
der leadership  not  much  superior  in  compe- 
tence to  themselves,  som.etlmes  to  take 
costly,  extremely  dangerous,  and  completely 
superfluous  measures  which  they  are  led  to 
look  upon  as  essential  to  their  own  protec- 
tion against  the  wholly  imaginary  perils  with 
which  their  fearful  souls  are  made  to  suppcss 
that  they  are  closely  surrounded.  Even  maas 
production  of  gratuitous  and  baseless  fear  Is 
not,  perhaps,  beyond  the  capacity  of  leader- 
ship, itself  imbued  with  incomprehensible 
and  increa-sing  tenors  and  convinced  thaf 
it  must  spread  equivalent  terror  among  Its 
followers  in  order  to  drive  them  to  extremi- 
ties of  sacrifice  and  endeavor  which  are 
cii^prcportlonate  and  excessive  Incomparison 
with  any  actual  and  known  dangers  or 
sources  of  danger  to  be  found  in  the  facts 
and  capable  of  d;.^finite  Indication  to  the 
ma.-scs  of  those  called  upon  to  accept  the 
burdens,  to  make  the  sacrifices,  and  to  supply 
the  means  of  enlarged  endeavor. 

Suppose  the  existence  of  a  great  and  Inde- 
pendent nation  with  no  foes  wlihln  the 
hemi.-pher"  m  '.v:n  h  I's  strength  In  all 
forms,  actual  a-  wvll  a.-  potential,  vastly  ex- 
ceeds the  s'reiiiith  of  aiiy  possible  competitor. 
even  of  all  other  nations,  could  they  be  able 
to  achieve  the  unde'^ired  and  Impracticable 
and  combine  for  its  destruction.  It  is  the 
richest  nation  on  earth  and  has  been  the 
most  {■ai.-.ss  and  c  aitented.  This  Nation 
h.ts    a    large,    rea.-^.uably    enlightened,    very 
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resourceful  population  which 
usly  believes  that   It  enjoys 
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and  accv-n.pl.sli,  at  It-ast  f  r  the  time  being, 
the  restoration  of  the  well-being  you  have 
up  to  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.' 

And  they  point  out  the  enemy.  It  Is 
Rcicfcsfuehrer  Hitler  who  seems  Just  new  to 
be  pretty  thoroughly  engaged  at  point  much 
nearer  to  his  netlcnal  headquarters,  whom 
they  declare  that  all  Americans  must  fear. 
Ke  plans,  they  allege,  to  subject  all  Europe 
to  his  despotic  rule,  to  control  all  its  large 
area  and  Its  teeming  millions  of  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  hate  and  despise  him  and  all 
Germans  who  lend  themselves  to  his  support. 
and  th^n  when  that  net  Insignificant  task 
is  complete,  when  even  Great  Britain,  with 
Ireland,  which  a  thousand  years  has  not  suf- 
ficed to  rcb  of  the  love  cf  freedom,  is  subject; 
then  will  he  steal  across  the  Atlantic,  perhaps 
by  way  of  Africa  and  South  America,  and 
reduce  all  our  America  to  similar  enslave- 
ment. This  is  the  chief,  the  commanding 
fear,  net  defined  but  vehemently  suggested 
to  pliant  and  trusting  minds. 

But  there  are  also  subsidiary  fears  that  are 
sought  to  be  Implanted,  such  as  the  fear.  In 
th?  Eastern  States,  cf  a  shortage  of  gasoline 
and  fuel  oil,  now  shown  to  have  no  basis  tave 
imagination  and  a  short-lived  and  partial 
diminution  of  reserves  said  to  be  normal  or 
desirable  Americans  must  fear,  so  they  are 
tcid,  that  there  are  among  themselves  citizens 
not  encuph  terrorized,  that  among  their 
neighbors  are  theoretical  devotees  of  other 
forms  of  government;  they  must  fear  "fifth 
columnists."  with  a  fear  the  more  eflfective 
and  pervasive  because  no  one  knows  how  to 
define  the  terms;  they  mu.=  t  fear  a  too  high 
ccst  of  living  in  general  but  also  too  low 
prices  and  Insufficient  wages  at  sundry  points; 
they  must  fear  debt  and  installment  buying, 
but  not  public  debt  nor  Installment  buying 
of  the  evidences  of  such  debt;  they  must  fear 
impoverished  old  age.  tut  before  old  age 
ccm.es  they  must  give  up  thrir  potential  sav- 
ings in  taxes  and  send  unlimited  surcor  to 
all  the  distant  countries  and  peoples  whom 
their  leaders  select  as  friends  In  fact,  Amer- 
icans are  asked  to  fear  about  everything  and 
everybody  except  their  own  political  cfflce- 
holders.  and  among  those  to  fear  all  who  are 
not  New  Dealers.  They  must  fear  regimenta- 
ticn  under  every  remote  tyrant  whom  Imegi- 
natlon  m.ay  transplant  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  never  fear  any  degree  of  regimentation 
under  the  New  Deal. 

"There  is  nothing  so  terrifying  as  incom- 
prehensible sound."  said  the  late  Bourke 
Ccchrane.  opening  his  magnificent  refutation 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan's  wordy  attack 
upon  so-called  tru-^ts.  which  he  called  octo- 
puses, with  their  owners  and  managers  at  a 
conference  held  many  years  ago  in  Chicago. 
President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  Hull.  Secretary 
Stimson.  Secretary  Knox,  and  all  their  cfB- 
cial  coadjutors  and  followers  seem  thoroughly 
to  have  learned  this  lerscn,  and  they  conduct 
themselves  accordingly.  President  Roosevelt, 
however,  is  authority  for  another  and  mere 
reassuring  view.  In  1933  he  desired  to  Insure, 
not  mass  production  and  wide  dissemination 
of  terror,  but  Its  restriction  and  diminution. 
In  his  first  inaugural  address  he  declared; 
"Sd,  first  of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
Itself— nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified 
terror  which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  con- 
vert retreat  into  advance" 

And  that  truth,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  then 
said  that  it  was  "preeminently  the  time  to 
speak."  which  he  insisted  was  the  "whole 
truth."  spoken  "frankly  and  boldly,'  is  the 
whole,  the  unanswerable,  and  the  adequate 
truth  tcday.  It  Is  as  sufficient  in  1941  as  it 
was  in  1933.  and  It  leaves  no  p^ace  for  the 
t.-rrcrs  that  are  now  so  emotionally  preached 
dally  by  the  fr.ghtened  and  seemingly  panic- 
stricken  titular  leaders  In  Washington.  The 
real  necessities  of  national  defense  cannot  be 
envisaged  In  proper  perspective  arid  with 
steady  poise  or  reasoned,  persistent,  and  truly 
patriotic  purpose  until  this  truth,  so  well- 
spoken  In  1933.  IE  generally  and  fully  realized. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  MARINETTE  (WIS  ) 
EAGLE-STAR 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Marinette  tWis.)  Eagle-Star  of  October 
21,  1941: 

IFrora   the    Marinette    (Wis a    Eagle-Star    cf 
October  21.  1941] 

JOB  INSURANCE 

"Reports  from  Washington  reveal  that  the 
Social  Security  Board  is  urging  the  President 
to  federalize  cur  State  unemployment-com- 
pensation laws,  with  all  funds  pooled  and  all 
employers  paying  a  uniform  flat  pay-roll  tax 
regardless  of  varying  c.rpenence  " 

This  was  the  opening  paragraph  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  a  Madison  newspaper  Sunday.  It  was 
written  by  Stanley  Rector,  of  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation department  of  the  Wis- 
consin Industrial  Commission.  Monday,  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
confirmed  reports  that  President  Roosevelt 
will  soTin  ask  Congress  to  authorize  complete 
federalization  of  Ohio's  svstem  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  those  of  other  States. 
Said  H   C   Atkinson.  Ohio  administrator: 

"Mr.  McNutfs  statement  Is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  a  wholesale  attack  has  been 
planned  in  Washington,  as  Gov.  John  W. 
Bricker  has  charged,  to  smear  State  adminis- 
trations of  unemiployment   Insurance" 

The  cry  of  politics  might  be  raised  regard- 
ing the  Ohio  situation,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  with  Rector,  who  points  out  why  Wis- 
consin is  opposed  to  the  Federal  plan  and 
what  it  would  mean  to  the  Wisconsin  sys- 
tem. For  one  thing.  Rector  says,  federaliza- 
tion "would  dcubtle.ss  mean  draining  of  our 
present  State  reserve  fund,  or  future  contri- 
butions, to  help  finance  unemployment  in 
other  States:  and  would  thus  wipe  out  pres- 
ent responsibilities  for  careful  management. 
It  might  even  mean  the  end  of  Wisconsin's 
unemployment  reserve  law.  which  we  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  In  the  Nation," 

That  is  reason  enough  for  Wisconsin's  op- 
position to  federalization  of  unemploym«>nt- 
compensation  laws.  However,  Rector  quot«s 
the  President's  recommendation  on  social- 
security  legislation  In  1935  as  one  of  the  best 
arguments  against  the  proposed  change.  In 
that  recommendation  Mr    Roo.sevelt  said: 

"An  unemployment-compensation  system 
should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
aflord  every  practicable  eld  and  Incent-v? 
toward  the  larger  purpose  of  employment  sta- 
bilization. Moreover,  in  order  to  encouraee 
the  stabilization  of  private  employment.  Fed- 
eral legislation  should  not  foreclose  the  States 
from  establishing  means  for  inducing  indu.s- 
tries  to  aflord  an  even  greater  stabilization 
of  employment." 

Wisconsin's  system  Is  doing  that  very 
thing.  The  Wisconsin  law  emphasizes  Job 
security  by  placing  a  premium  on  careful 
management.  Moreover,  the  Wisconsin  sys- 
tem is  free  from  politics  and  is  cperating 
efficiently,  some  economists  considering  It  by 
far  the  best  in  the  country  Federalization 
would  throw  the  whole  thing  Into  politics  and 
Its  attendant  Incfflciency. 
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Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Si>eakcr.  under 
leave  granted  mc  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  address  delivered  by  Joseph 
J.  Dunphy,  president  of  the  Rhode  li-land 
State  Sociel*'  of  the  Di.stnct  cf  Columhia 
on  October  30,  1941.  over  Station  WIN.X 
The  addres.s  fellows: 

Let  me  say  at  once  that,  cturteous  as  the 
officials  of  WINX  have  brcn  jn  muklng  pos- 
sible this  talk,  they  have  not  given  me  the 
full  dignity  of  my  title.  Alter  all.  I  am  more 
than  the  president  of  the  Rhijde  Island  Slate 
Society  By  legislative  enacliineni  and  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  obferved  in  evtry- 
thiiig  from  our  Governcrs  fotmal  proclama- 
tions t(.  dog  licenses,  the  Sl4te  has  a  more 
resounding  name  and  style,  and  it  folluWr^ 
that  I  have,  too.  The  full  tltlie  Is.  "President 
Of  the  Society  of  the  State  dl  Rhode  Inland 
and  Providence  Plantations  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  " 

All  of  this  makes  quite  a  nlime  for  a  S'ate 
48  miles  long  and  only  37  mljles  wide,  which 
cculd  be  contained  In  Texas  200  times 

In  telling  you  something  icf  the  best  of 
States  tonight,  I  am  going  txi  give  you  a  bit 
of  our  history  so  you  may  have  an  lnkllr.g 
of  how  our  people  got  the  way  they  are 
Also,  in  the  tradition  of  a  Yankee  peddler 
I  shall  leave  something  for  the  ladies  in  the 
way  of  a  recipe  which,  of  course-.  Is  free  of 
charge  and  with  no  thought  of  selling  you 
anything. 

Residents  of  the  Capital  become  Rhode  It- 
land  conscious,  to  the  best  <if  our  ability  tc 
make  them  so  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
we  gather  to  celrbra'e  Independence  Day 
The  great  day  is  May  4,  2  full  months,  ycu 
will  note,  before  July  4  It  wa«  on  that  day 
In  lTi6  that  our  General  Assen  bly,  in  all 
formality,  told  the  world  that  Rhode  l«lBnd 
and  Providence  Plantations  Was  a  sovereign 
State. 

But  1  have  gotten  a  bit  ah«ad  of  my  story, 
and  It  is  natural  that  I  have  done  so.  It  Is 
no  shadowy  figure  from  the  classics  which 
stands  atop  our  statehouse.  but  a  forthright 
Individual  whose  name  is  The  Indfi>endence 
Man. 

Rhode  Island  began  with  IRoger  Williams, 
who  did  more  than  found  a  Hew  settlement 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  adcplticn  of  religious 
liberty  In  America  probably  dwes  as  much  tc 
him  as  to  any  single  individual  He  came 
from  England  to  Boston  in  1|31.  and  h's  dis- 
senting religious  opinions  immediately  be- 
came evident  Within  2  yebrs  the  trouble 
came  to  a  head  Because  V/llUams  •  a  uld 
not  admit  that  the  authorities  cculd  punish 
for  religious  cffen.ses  he  wa|  banished,  fled 
frc.Ti  Salem,  and  founded  his  permanent  set- 
tlement at  Providence,  whliih  he  fo  named 
"because  of  God's  prcvldenc^  to  him  in  his 
distress,"  He  and  his  fellow  ^ettlers,  drawirg 
up  the  rules  for  the  Providence  Plantations, 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  miijcrlty,  but  only 
In  civil  things.  Soon  thereafter  Anne  Hutch- 
In.son  and  other  Massachiisetts  disecnters 
settled  Portsmouth  and  Ne'v.port  en  v  liat 
encn  came  to  be  called  the  Itle  of  Rhodes,  cr 
Rhode  Island,  For  mutuaj  prctectlcn.  a 
common  government  lata-  wis  arr'"^--  ^7  ■ 
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p^trliamciitary  commission,  aiid  finaUy.  uaclcr 
Charles  II,  thfre  wits  estabh'hed  the  English 
Colony  cf  Rlicde  ls!;incl  and  Providence  Plan- 
tatlor.s  In  New  En^'land,  In  AniericA. 

I  have  told  you  that  we  outslnpped  the  tcot 
of  the  couiu.'y  m  ilcclarir.s  oiu  Independence. 
Nevertheless  Rhode  lilard  clung  to  the  King 
Chiilrs  chnrtcr  until  1843.  and  :o  her  hlsioiy 
under  a  colonial  charter  was  the  lon'.est  cx- 
perier.^d  an> where.  It  took  a  lull-sale  re- 
bellion, the  Dcrr  War.  to  rid  the  State  cI  the 
King  Charirs  charter.  It  1«.  of  ccurje.  In 
harr^.ony  wi:h  our  bewildering  hUtory  thit 
Governor  Dorr,  the  lilieral  leader,  was  de- 
fejtfd  and  imrriscncd.  and  that  the  victors 
were  co-^pelled  to  bcw  to  reJorm 

I  am  afraid  that  by  the  time  I  am  finished 
tonight  yen  wi.l  be  very  tirtd  of  ccntrad.c- 
tlons.  but  unless  I  point  cut  a  few  of  them  I 
shall  rot  be  able  to  make  you  vinderstand 
Rhi-de  Island  or  its  ptcp'.e. 

I:  r  William^  did  not  ptrsccute  the 
Cj  .  r~.  but  there  is  a  record  pf  a  debate  in 
Wih'ch  he  and  Quaker  spoxes.nen  pariCipatcd 
that  lasted  Irr  3  days.  Both  Nathvtr.ael 
Gre^-ne  and  Oliver  Ha/ard  Peny  came  from 
Qutikcr  famllits.  Nathanael  Greene  left  hia 
fofKi?  to  t>e  General  Washington's  r:ght  arm  in 
the  American  Revolution  and  the  victor  In 
the  southern  campaign.  It  was  the  Rhode 
Island  Perry  who  knew  how  to  briKd  the  ships 
cm  the  shores  cf  Lake  Erie  in  1813  Ke  knew 
hew  to  sail  them  and  fi"ht  them  with  such 
efToct  that  he  was  able  to  electruy  his  cou:.- 
trymen  with  the  message.  "We  have  met  the 
eiiemv  and  they  are  ours." 

Wllh'n  10  J  ears  after  Roger  Williams  had 
establirhed  h's  fettlemcnt  the  flr;t  Rhode 
Island  built  sh'p  slid  down  the  ways  During 
King  William's  War.  the  General  Assombly 
Ru'horlzed  privateering.  The  service  proved 
so  p-pular  nm.oP5  oxir  seafarinj.  nudr.cious 
pwple  that  in  the  last  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  cur  State  furnished  a  thou?and 
soldiers  a"d  1500  Rhode  I'^l'ir.dT's  hnra-sscd 
the  French  as  privaterr'^mcn.  During  the 
day-  of  peace  the  privatecnnf^  ways  seem  to 
have  persisted,  for  there  is  a  record  of  26 
pirates  being  hanged  at  Newport 

Th?  sheltered  Inlets  cf  Narragan.eett  Bay 
lent  themselves  to  the  skill  cf  men  who  knew 
the  ways  cf  salt  water  ;i-..d  tl.irk  nights 
CU:;toms  K^ew.  tipcn  whU!:  m.  ■  c.  i:  t  dwell 
over  much.  I:;  ITTJ  •;:.  B:.-.  ;.  :f-,t.  .;■ 
schc  otier  Ga^Vt  ■  \\.\~  1  i;r::<v!  ii;  .\a:  .M;,'.!  :.-?■■ ' 
Hi'  ai.;!  ;:r.;)  ;r- .  ,:  i;  .~torians  say  She  ;- 
rifZlit  !^:  be  ti:.re. 

There   was    nautical    adve:.nire    i>i    lie 
which   w;i=  !'."  le-s  attractive  t>'i,-,r.:—   it 
lee.'.!.      ^  I'.w  t;e:..us  thought 
a.-<io:..shini{  detail  of  the  m;- 
trac5e       Rhcde    Isla'id    .-.hips 
e.T'.;!  'raced  the'.r  c.W: 
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Seine  of  Gur  patriots,  knowinc  of  my  talk 
tonight  urged  me  to  dcscribv?  a  Rhode  Island 
clambake.  There  simply  isn't  the  time  to 
do  =0.  much  as  I  should  like  to  tell  how  this 
unirjue  custom,  observed  by  the  Indians  for 
untold  ages,  was  adopted  by  the  white  man 
and  handed  down  from  father  to  sen  as  a 
Joyous  rite.  In  this  ir.arvel  cf  tireless  cook- 
ing, preheated  stones,  seaweed,  corn,  pota- 
toes, fish,  lobster,  and  clams  lie  in  a  co:n- 
mon  bM.  and  in  due  time  arise  to  lift  up 
the  heart  and  make  bold  the  spirit,  and  ripen 
the  intellect  for  political  oratory 

I  wjuld  be  lacking  In  New  England  mis- 
sionary z  al  if  I  did  not  gladden  a  few  homes 
in  the  country's  capital  by  telling  ycur  house- 
wives how  to  mak"  clam  chowder.  While 
you  are  [;ettin<5  pencil  and  paper.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  Rhcde  Island  clam  chowder 
Is  to  be  distinguished  from  Maine  clam 
chowder,  a  very  respectable  and  hearty 
dish  in  itself,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  abomination  cf  desclatiori  which  is 
called  Manhattan  clam  chowder. 

This  is  the  way  o  do  it.  ladies.  A  quart  of 
Rhcde  Island  quahaugs  (cur  big  clams),  or 
a  pint  out  of  the  shells-,  are  the  first  es--entials. 
Dice  and  fry  cut  a  qua:ter-pound  of  fat  salt 
pork.  Then  saute  two  medium-sized  onions. 
which  have  been  chopped  liiie.  Six  or  eight 
medium-sized  potatoes  should  be  diced  and 
parboiled  in  a  quart  cf  boiling  water.  To 
this  add  the  pork  and  onions  and  sprinkle 
with  tv.o  tablespoonsful  cf  flcur.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  When  the  clams  have  been 
chopped,  add  them  together  with  the  clam 
liquor,  and  let  all  simmer  until  the  potatoes 
are  tend^-r.  Then  add  a  cup  cr  two  of  stewed 
tomatoes  or  tomato  soup.  This  simple  dish 
has  kept  countless  husbands  reasonably  con- 
tent en  land  when  the  nearby  sea  was 
beckoning. 

I  may  have  led  ycu  to  believe  that  we  think 
we  were  first  in  everything.  We  realize  this 
is  not  so.  I  dwelt  at  some  length  in  the 
bi^gauiing  on  the  .speed  wiih  which  we  de- 
clared our  indeper.dence.  We  were  somewhat 
slow  In  adopting  the  Constitution,  not  doing 
this  until  May  29.  1790.  Tlie  reasons  for  this 
v.-ere  that  the  little  State  had  been  impoied 
upon  by  her  bigger  neighbors,  and  she  was 
afraid  of  losing  her  identity  and  more  of  her 
lands  in  the  new  Federal  scheme. jTr.e  threat 
of  b,  ing  barred  frnm  the  benefits  of  the  cus- 
•  ins  union  brought  about  final  ratification. 
When  the  eighteenth  amendment  to  that 
Chmstitution  was  presented  to  the  States, 
Rhode  Island  never  adopted  it,  and  some 
p.'i'ople  say  she  never  h?ard  of  it.  and,  if  she 
ci.d.  she  ignored  it 

Likewise,  advanced  as  we  are  In  cur  politi- 
cal thinking,  many  of  us  regard  cur  State 
constitutU>n  a.«  an  antiquated  strait  Jacket, 
which  we  find  difficult  to  throw  off.  Rest 
assured  that  Rhcde  Islanders  will  cling  to  the 
task  until  the  fullest  liberty  ia  theirs; 

I  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  incidents 
and  traditions  cf  what  we  consider  a  Yankee 
culture  that  I  may  have  given  a  false  im- 
pression. Let  me  make  clear  at  once  that 
our  industrial  development  has  enriched 
Rhode  Island  by  bringing  within  her  borders 
men  at.d  wcinen  from  every  land  in  Europe, 
a:-,d  in  the  process  there  has  been  kept  alive 
ill  ra'.l  flower  the  tradition  o't  tolerance  that 
is  Khode  Ishmd's  most  prized  possession. 

We  Rhode  Islanders  have  learned  the  rich- 
est lesson  of  America.  French  Canadians, 
I-alians,  Irish,  Polish,  Swedish,  English.  Por- 
tuguese, and  other  immigrants  numbered 
170.000.  or  roughly  one-iourth  of  all  Rhcde 
Islanders  in  the  1930  census,  the  last  for 
which  such  figuics  are  available.  Their  chil- 
dren numbered  Just  under  300.000,  which  Is 
approximately  three-sevenths  of  the  total 
population.  So,  then,  what  yea  consider  an 
t ;  i  Y  i.kee  State  is  in  fact  one  in  which  tfve- 
tevci.ths  cf  the  people  are  either  immigrants 
or  the  children  tf  Immigrants.  Living  to- 
gether as  closeljs^'as  we  do  in  Rhode  Island, 
we  have  a  go^xl  chance  to  ob.serve  and  know 
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such  circumstances.  All  of 
Island,  being,  almost  as  Inti- 
ed  as  peas  in  a  pcd.  have  that 
h  comes  not  fiom  a  patron- 
but  from  appreciation  of  ca- 
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nd."  said  the  Industrialist,  "is 
textiles,    machine    tools,    and 
■  craftsmen." 

nd."  Efly  we  Rhode  Islanders. 
)f  religious  liberty — and  home." 
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Mr.  VANjZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Amefican  p<  oplc  are  united  In  upholding 
the  hands  ol  the  President  in  building  an 
adequate?  national  defense.  No  sacrifice 
where  the  future  welfare  of 
this  great  Rfepublic  is  concerned. 

Foolish  schemes  to  spend  money  can- 
not hope  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
01  erburdened  taxpayers  of 
1  iuch  a  proposal  is  the  St. 
oject. 

Advocate^  are  loudly  proclaiming  that 
the  great  Midwest  recognizes  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  as  nccersary  to  na- 
tional defense  and  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Western  Sti.tos. 

This  ball;--hoo  may  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  Mlt.  since  the  following  edi- 
torials from  Idaho  newspapers  clearly 
portray  whkt  the  people  of  the  great 
Midwest  ard  the  rest  of  the  country 
think  about  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

[Fiom    the  1  loise    (Idaho)    Pioneer    of    May 
23.  1941) 
Holding  ud  the  hands  of  the  Preslcient  In 
all  things  fa:  defense  and  in  all  efforts  to 


APrENDlX  TO  THE  COXiiP.KSSIOXAL  r.KCoKH 


help  Britain   Is  one  thing,  and  encouraging 
his  mad  desire  to  spend  money  is  quite  an- 
other and   different    thing.     The   thought   is 
engendered  by  the  foolisli  scheme  to  spend 
a   few   billions   on    the   St.   Lawrence   canal 
scheme.    The  people  will  not  cavil  at  spend- 
ing bilUcns  for  genuine  defense   or   aid.     A 
Kansas  editor  well  Eummariz.'s  the  plan  when 
he  looks  at  It  from  a  defense  standpoint     In 
this  relation  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the 
project  in  5  years.    "Are  the  American  people 
to  understand  that  the  United  States  |8  going 
to  be  in  the  war  for  the  next  5  years?    Most 
diplomats   and    military    authcrliies   believe 
the  war  will  reach  a  climax  this  year — cer- 
tainly not  later  than  1942 — because  of  sheer 
economic  exhaustion  and  moral  break-down. 
Why  should  the  United  States  be  laying  out 
a  5-ycar  program,  involving  expenditures  of 
billions   of  dollars,  when   it   is   a   reasonable 
hope  the  war  will  be  over  in  a  year  or  two? 
Let's    exiunine    this    proposed    St.    Lawrence 
waterway   further   as   an   economic    venture. 
Certainly  Us  benefits  would  be  local  and  lim- 
ited.    The    Congress    could    take    the    same 
money  and  build  four  concrete  highways  30 
feet  wide  from  New  York  to  California,  and 
have  enough  money  left  to  build  four  con- 
crete highways  30  feet  wide  north  and  south 
across  the  country  from   Canada  to  Mexico. 
Wculd  anyone  deny  that  such  benefits  as  this 
would  not  have  a  higher  economic  value  as  a 
permanent  Improvement  to  the  country  and 
extend  Its  benefit",  mere  broadly  to  the  peo- 
ple?   Why  not  use  discretion  and  judgment  in 
exnending  the  billions  of  money  to  help  Great 
Britain  and  place  it  where  it  will  be  effective 
now — and   not   5   years   from   now.  when   the 
war  will  be  over  and  the  American  people  have 
a  right   to  hope   they  will   be   traveling   in 
the   paths    of   peace    and    not    preparing   for 
another  war?"     Mere  than  the  money  is  in- 
volved in  the  St    Lawrence  project.    It  would 
divert    tremendous    quantities    of    men    and 
materials  from  genuinely  necessary   defense 
and  ald-to-Britnin  undertakings.    In  normal 
times  the  project,  at  best,  should  be  regarded 
as  being  of  hiehly  dubious  value.     In  these 
times,  when  the  country  is  being  asked  to 
rally  behind  the  cause  of  total  defense,  it 
should   be   regarded   for  what   it   is — a  non- 
essential luxury  we  cannot  possibly  affoid 


[From  the   Pocatello    (Idaho    State  Journal 

of  June  11,  1941] 

HOW  ABOtrr  WASTi:' 

In  one  of  his  recent  columns.  David  Law- 
rence pointed  out  a  great  and  often  over- 
looked dantter  in  the  Government's  present 
spending  program 

"Drastic  taxation — the  most  severe  Amer- 
ica has  ever  experienced — is  planned,"  he 
UTote.  "And  yet  not  a  word  is  heard  about 
cutting  out  wasteful  expenditures. 

"If  the  American  people  submit  to  a  tax 
program  such  as  is  being  rightly  proposed  to 
finance  defense  and  still  permit  spending  as 
usual  on  projects  that  can  be  omitted  or  else 
postponed,  it  will  mean  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  bring  an  economic  depression 
In  the  United  States  far  more  perilous  than 
that  of  1929-33.     •      •      * 

"Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  there  Isn't 
some  impetus  given  to  projects  which  are  be- 
ing planned  on  a  big  scale  which  have  rela- 
tively little  to  do  with  defense,  but  which 
are  being  dragged  into  the  picture  with  de- 
fense as  an  excuse.  •  •  •  Only  an  alert 
and  aroused  public  opinion  can  do  something 
about  It — and  maybe  the  Nation  will  have  to 
organize  its  own  economy  campaign  and 
make  it  an  Is^ue  In  the  congressional  elec- 
tions ol  1942" 

Lawrence  do^esn't  just  critlcip.e — he  points 
to  definite  places  where  major  cuts  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  are  both  possible  and 
desirable  There  is,  for  Instance,  the  pro- 
posal that  f4c9  0C0,CO0  tje  spent  on  farm- 
subsidy  payments — ft  tKXJSt  of  $238  000.000 
over  last  year.  Triere  is  the  fact  that  some 
11.000.000000  a  year  is  still  being  spent  for 


relief,  even  though  employment  Is  at  the 
highest  level  in  our  history  and  in  many 
sections  there  is  a  serious  labor  shortage 
There  is  the  fact  that  strong  forces  arc  behind 
measures  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  social- 
ized power  projects,  despite  the  undeniable 
evidence  which  shows  that  the  existing  pri- 
vate-utility industry  Is  100-percent  ready  and 
able  to  meet  all  present  and  prospective  p.iwer 
needs,  and  to  develop  and  build  new  facilities 
with  private  money,  not  with  tax  money 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Slates  has  Just  passed  resolutions  asking  that 
at  least  S2.(X)0.000  000  be  saved  annually  by 
curtailing  nondcfense  spending  and  devoting 
this  money  to  defense  needs,  holding  down 
debt  or  tax  requirements  by  that  amount. 

Lawrence  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matier 
when  he  savs  that  only  the  American  people 
can  do  anything  about  this  situation  They 
are  willing  to  spend  any  amount  necessaiy 
for  defense.  Are  they  willing  to  make  un- 
precedented tax  and  debt  sacrifices  merely  to 
pay  for  p>olitical  luxuries,  for  experiments  In 
state  socialism,  for  a  b.gt'cr  and  bigg.r 
bureaucracy,  or  for  any  activity  which  Is 
not  absolutely  unavoidable?  Governmental 
waste  at  this  time  is  a  certain  guaranty  of 
an  unprecedented  economic  ar.d  social  col- 
lapse at  some  future  time 


AoOSl 


Stop,  Lool\,  and  Listen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HCN.  COMPTON  I.WHITE 


LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Noveviher  12.  1941 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
with  American  ideals  and  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  cur 
Government  must  be  concerned  with  the 
action  of  the  present  administration  in 
dealing  with  the  belligerents  as  rrported 
in  the  press  item  inserted  herewith: 
rNrrcD  states  will  send  military  mission  to 

EGTPT   soon 

Cairo,  Egypt.  (October  31  —A  United  States 
military  mission  headed  by  Bng.  Gen.  Russell 
L.  Maxwell  is  scheduled  to  arrive  here  within 
2  weeks  to  take  charge  of  all  phases  of  Amer- 
ican aid  to  Britain  in  Africa,  it  was  disclosed 
today. 

The  mission  will  be  followed  by  hundreds 
of  American  technicians,  both  military  and 
civil,  to  put  Into  effect  the  vast  program  to 
be  undertaken  here  under  the  Lend-Lease 
Act. 

The  American  activity  will  Include  not  only 
getting  war  supplies  In  an  ever-Increasing 
volume  but  maintenance  of  American  tanks, 
airplanes,  and  various  construction  proj- 
ects— in  fact,  everything  connected  witli  the 
war  short  of  actual  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  read  a  report  of 
the  United  States  military  mission  to 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  "not  only  get- 
ting war  supplies  in  an  ever-increasing 
volume  but  maintenance  of  American 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  various  construc- 
tion prcjects— in  fact  everything  con- 
nected with  the  war  short  of  actual  com- 
bat," now,  Mr.  Spe^iker.  if  the  situation 
was  reversed  nnd  the  United  States  was 
at  war  wit!:  K:  .:>.nd  and  Germany  was 
using  the  warships  of  her  Na'^  >  to  convoy 


wt-apons  and  munitions  to  Canada  to  Ix- 
used  against  this  country  and  was  sending 
a  military  mission  to  Canada  to  do  every- 
thing short  of  actual  combat.  Just  what 
dc  you  think  wv  would  do  about  it? 

And  while  you  are  thinkinp  about  this, 
tell  me  how  ycu  and  I  and  the  I>rmo- 
cratic  Party  proposes  to  koep  the  pledge 
we  mad"  in  the  I>  mocratic  national  plat- 
form when  we  said: 

The  American  people  are  determined  that 
war  raging  in  Europe.  Asia,  an<l  Africa,  thall 
net  come  to  America  We  will  not  partici- 
pate In  foreign  wars,  and  we  lU'iU  net  ««-rd 
cur  Army,  naval,  or  air  furc*  to  flght  in 
foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Aitirricas.  except 
In  ca.se  of  attack  We  favcr  a  ad  Bhall  rigor* 
ca'^ly  enforce  and  defend  the  Manror  Doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  W(3  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  at  the  same  timt  intcrft  re  in 
the  territorial  conflicts  In  the  Ea::teru 
Hemisphere?  I 


Propo.-al  for  N.itional  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  I:FN!.^!;KS 

HON  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\T3 


WedTiesday,  November  112.  1941 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  the 
Neutrality  Act  now  stands  between  us 
and  all-out  war.  If  this  act, is  repealed — 
and  I  am  upixistd  to  its  repeal — the 
United  States  will  be  committed  to  active 
participation  as  an  ally  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  I  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gre.s5  can  thereafter  oppose  the  foreign 
policy  cf  the  administration,  once  enacted 
into  law. 

I  have  been  following  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  Kho  said 

There  is  an  Important  sen.<-<  In  which  the 
Govrrnmenl  is  distinct  from  the  adminis- 
tration. One  Is  perpetual;  the  other  tem- 
porary and  changeable  A  mail  may  be  loyal 
to  his  government  and  yet  qpposed  to  the 
peculiar  principles  and  methodt  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Loyalty  to  one's  governrhent  requii-es 
the  .support  cf  law.s  the  enactmcr*  of 
which  one  may  have  oppased;  but.  iii  my 
opinion,  one  may  be  loyal  6c  his  govern- 
ment and  may  continue  tx)  oppose  the 
dome.«tic  policies  of  the  administration  or 
the  failure  of  the  adminiEtiation  ade- 
quately and  properly  to  defend  the  Na- 
tion. So  there  may  stx)n  ccme  a  time 
when  one  may  no  longer  oppose  the 
efforts  of  his  government  to  win  a  war, 
even  though  entry  into  that  war  has  been 
accom.pllshed  by  dcvicus  and  unconsa- 
tutional  means. 

The  President  has  a.'ked  for  unity. 
Tlie  times  call  for  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
act  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  dear  duty  of 
the  President  cf  the  United  States  to  seek 
to  secure  the  unified  faith  tf  America  in 
him  by  establishing  h  s  ti.'-h  in  them. 
This  he  can  c^o  by  telling  them  th'  .  u:h 
in  plain  and  immisiakable  kingu^ge. 


\:^o^2 


APPKXDIX 


TO  THE  COXGRE>?IOXAL  KECORD 


I  .11  en  the  rrcsid.  :;*  f  :  ar  ■..-•  rf 
f\r  utive  fidelity"  from  Iva-a  S\\,  h  an 
•\ic'  of  executive  fidelity"  m;  .'.  ;  e.\-  to 
rh  Am'Tican  people  a  plcdt'-  f:.  ni  their 
P:      jcient  that  he  will — 

F^:  -it.  Save  labor  f:-  ii  t!"ir  t  'x''v  wiu'.d 
bc':.tv  it — prrsf  rvp  i!>-  !;..';■;'  ot  (Xivy 
ir.ari  to  produce  f  :  !::>  c'^'ii:i'rv'~  (i  1.  nse. 

Sfcond.  Put  dofcn  f  p:'  '::!'.,•:;  k;  under 

T;.,:.i    Cut  noiu;.  Ii  n>-'  i  x;>.  ruii'-u  ■  -. 

Fm::-!!  CI.  .•::  t  !>•.  Ci>mnui:.>t>  and 
radiraN  <  ",;•  if  'h',  Gn\t!nnvn*. 

F,f"r.  D.  ::i  :n  !>  :  r  a!ui  no'.v  all  arrbi- 
t:  :>  f'  r  .i  f  ;;.'ti  term.  Lft  vi-^  b^'  M;re 
Ui-  ;t:r  f^.;;r;:.^  fi,r  li  tltn"n  ciacy  anci  nut 
f(.r  a  dictatorship  h(  it-  a*  hi;n;e. 

Sixth  K'-rp  out  (1  liH  al  p,>ht:c,v  A 
Pit  -dr.!  dedicated  t;)  winnme  a  \var 
(■U4h'  not  to  take  time  to  rn.i  ciil'  \v;;h 
t!i>'  '  i'^ff'.^r.  pf  c^roniT^  and  m.;i::~ '  ra" ':s 

p:\-r.-h  C-:.i'.fy  fn:r:Jii  p.ilav.  L<  : 
u-  kr.i '.•.  V.  ha'  w-'  are  fik'h.tmu  for  and 
h.:\v  ja!  th^'  acinnru^tration  brht\t  <  and 
inte:;;:-  we  shoidd  n^-'.  I-  t.hr:.'  r,  w.d  to 
be  an  Anienr.i:'.   fxp;  (iitionai  y   font? 

The  "act  (  f  -x  ■>'iti\v  fid'  lity"  nviy  b..- 
d>b;!viated  as  A  E.  F,.  and  I  am  sure 
that   is  t-v  k:nd  of  A.  E,  F,  which  we 

can  .-Al  -;;;:;:-;  • 

C'l.ve  V!<  tl-.;-e  a  .>ur.ir;c-  ~.  M;  ,  P.esi- 
d>"nt.  and  I  am  --lire  that  U^--  Am.'r;can 
people  will  pive  y(  u  a  iinr-d  t  ITurt.  di  d;- 
cated  to  vict(  ;> .  d.iwn  v>hA\:  ■■, <.;•  rv;ad  y,  u 
nre  about  to  t.ike  us. 


Lawrence  J.  Connery 


EXTK^;^^IO^•  of  rf:markp 
KON.AIME  J.  FORAND 

IN  TliE  Iiv':l>K  OF  Hti  ;-;EoENTA  I IVL 


Wednesdau.  A'-rtv-.b:  r  ;r.  l'J41 


Mr  FOKAND  Mr,  Speaker,  Lakrv 
Ccnne:,v  i:  i-  '.■  ft  u- 

II  -  smiling  ccuntenanc".  h:s  rtv-zacin-r 
p<'r..iinahty.  his  satre  cnu:;.-*  1.  hi^  bucy.n.t: 
spirit  no  longer  w  ili  be  here  to  Iv  '.p  i:> 
in  (^t!r  daily  ta.'k.v  We  \v;ll  n:;-  Larry, 
...>  V  d;  the  const:"tiencv  \vh.:ch.  h.e  M.i\ed 

>n    v..  d. 

Ca;-  .--y:r.;\.'dv  L;p,ts  rut  to  his  \v:fe, 
v.fi  :;i  h"  \:\  \\  so  tMid-'rly,  and  to  his 
Idtl,'  ><  r:.  >:i  wh'Mn  he  was  mi  fond.  Th'  y, 
prliC'P.  n-.'  re  tban  an'-bociv  else,  wdl 
in>^  d.n-:. 

In  th  :r  de.  p  ^n-rcw,  Mr.  Speak-r,  let 
Us  iiopt  tiiey  v.mI  find  ecnsciaticn  m  the 
kncwled'ie  that  he  lived  an  exemplary 
life,  a  life  of  d\-c!-(^n  tj  his  fan;:Iy.  to 
h;s  ,■  iiiinv,  ;,-  his  Slate,  and  to  the  fine 
ccn-:.:ufncv  h.e  repre.-ented  m  tlie  Hcu.-e. 

A  hrie  iCidier,  an  able  le-iisiator,  a  true 
patri  :■  has  left  this  world  for  the  Great 
Bev,  lid 

Fc  1,-  i:  no?  bin  he  <hall  not  be  forgot- 
ten. L.\:-:kv  CoNNEr>v'.s  memory  v\ill  live 
cii  and  h>  de  ds  w.d  be  lastmi:  n^e- 
ni.naaN  c:  h.  -  d'  vofon  to  the  cause  of 
h.utn.a'n'y     Tnis  world  is  belter  because 

L\K.%Y   CCNNLT.V   hcs  llVod. 


Wisconsin  Indians  Prove  Valuable  for 
Array  Intelligence 


EXTEN6ION    OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  Wise  >.\'snv 
IN  TtlF  It;Ot;.-'E  OF  P.rrT'FSFNTATIVK: 


\\\dnCHiau.  :;  re-rber  11,  VjH 


EDITORI.'.L     !-:-"^^>M    Cilo-EN     HAY     (WIS. 
PHE>r  -tlA^^FTIE 


Ml.     JOHN; 


:\)*  aK.e 


imder 


le  o,  e  'II  ex-end  mv  tem.arks  in  the  Rec- 
(  FD.  I  mclud"  th'  fello.vinc  editorial  from 


th. 
IF: 


Gr 


Bay  P: 


-G 


;te: 


'lie  Green  Eay  (Wis.)   Press-Gazette] 

iNDl'N-     \T    M:    .  'i:'KO.N-E.S   iNSt-RE   SeCRECY   FOR 
To::. :  ■> -.-m;cond  Division  Me:^ 

U:;h  7KE  Ti;ip.ty-Second  Infantry  Divi- 
^:  N  :•-  THE  Field  Near  RosEriNE,  La. — There 
ar>>  17  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Indians  en 
Tl.e  warpath  for  the  Thirty-second  Division 
a-)  It  enters  the  Third  Army  maneuvers  new 
being  conducted   under   the   command   of   Lt. 

Gen.  Walter  Krueger,  and  if  the  redskins 
are  armed  with  microphones  rather  than  tom- 
fihawks  it  Is  because,  thanks  to  an  Idea  of 
Lt.  Col.  Glenn  B.  Arnold,  of -Yp-ilantl.  Mich.. 
Thirty-second  signal  officer,  they  are  proving 
of  extraordinary  value  so  equipped. 

Their  use  has  come  as  a  surprise  solution 
to  one  of  the  fundamental  dit^iculties  In  the 
employment  of  the  Army's  convenient  and 
popular  rolce  radio  | sets.  Tl^e  division  had 
been  faced  with  a  dilemma  'in  its  previous 
use  of  voice  radio — either  riiessages  were  sent 
in  the  "clear,"  thereby  pcrmlttine;  the  enemy 
to  easily  pick  them  up  or  much  valuable  time 
was  consumed  In  coding  and  decodmc;  mes- 
sages. The  realization  on  Colonel  Arnold's 
]■:■:'  that  Indian  dialects  had  no  roots  with 
tlie  English  language  and'thct  there  were  too 
many  of  them  to  make  it  probable  tliat  a" 
casual  listener  would  understand  the  correct 
one  prompted  the  Thirty-second  Division's 
novel  experiment 

OPERATE   THREE   NETS 

To."  net  result  of  the  experiment  is  that 
•irrf  Thirty-secoi->.d  Division  radio  iiets  are 
r.  '.v  aid'i^d  by  Ind'an  cperators:  The  Pro- 
visional Antl-Taiik  Battalion  net,  by  nine  In- 
dians from  a  western  Wiscon.ein  tribe;  the 
F'lfty-seventh  Field  Artillery  Brigade  net,  by 
four  Indians  from  northern  Wisconsin;  and 
the  division  ccmmand  net.  by  four  Indians 
frcm  ncrthtm  Michigan.  The  three  groups 
each  speak  altctiether  different  dialects  and 
:>.:■■•  able  to  transmit  and  receive  In  their  own 
•  :  jue  With  only  the  faintest  chance  of  it 
\'f.'.  -z  translated  by  any  but  their  own  group 
IT.'.o.sla'lrns  from  and  to  English  takes  an 
amazingly  short  time  and  although  the  mes- 
sages in  Indian  dialect  translate  ide-is  and 
not  words  they  are  transmitted  with  .sur- 
pr: -;:ig  fidelity. 

Tl-.e  Indians  were  obtained  for  this  assigh- 
nit  nt  aft:r  a  careful  check  of  the  entire 
riivisirn  Althcuch  there  were  numerclis  In- 
ci'.o.s  \\\  Tile  T'.or- v--e:c:.cl  Division,  two 
major  cbstacle-  vw  re  met  One  was  the  fact 
that  many  tf  :':i  :n  i.aa  eiiiu-r  forgotten  the 
language  of  their  I  refattitrs  or  were  able  to 
translate  only  wo.ii  cii.-Ticulty  Tlie  other  was 
tl-.a'  ?'.:..:■■>  the  Inii-in  lar.-Ci.i  :er=  vary  so  widely 
a^  to  t?ec  one  unoite'.licrib'.-'  between  tribes  it 
\v  .s  tv^C',  .--iny  tiM'  en  --OiZh  r.;- n  frcm  an  In- 
diviooa.il  sr^up  be  Lb-.ai:.td  to  form  a  com- 
plete tram. 
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ACtirO   NEW   ■WOFDS 

dl.ins  v.'cre  finally  selected,  an- 
was  enco"ntPrcd.     Indian  vo- 
llmited   aid   quite  naturally 
1  many  modern  military  terras, 
this   the   m?a    thomsclves   sug- 
ute    terms    in    their    own    lan- 
for  example,  became  a  "tur- 
arm^  cf  service  such  as  in- 
rtillcry.  and  cavalry  were  desig- 
Thus,    Infantry    became 
ry  "red."  and  cavalry  "yellow." 
eld  placed  the  responsibility  of 
group   on  First   Lt.  Newton  L. 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Thirty- 
Company,  who  had  previously 
rhirty-second    Division's   Signal 
3n   School.     Lieutenant    Cham- 
worked  with  communication 
with  which  the  Indians  had 
rppcial  duty.    Instruction  in- 
g    and    receiving    m.essages   on 
the    analyzing    of    messages    to 
their  rapid  and  accurate  trans- 
one  tongue  to  another,  and  the 
of  eld  Indian  w.ords  for  new 
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Repeal  oi  tiSe  Neutral  tv  -\et 


EXTEt^SION  OF  REMARICS 

I  OF 

HON.  ViTO  >;ARCANTON!0 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


\Vedne',day.  November  12,  1941 


EDIT<  (RIAL  FROM  THE  PILOT 


Mr.  MABCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  iiiclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  P, lot.  official  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  October  24,  1941: 
IF.ora  t  le  Pilot  of  October  24.  1941 1 

This  Is  ad(  ressed  to  America  and  not  Just 
American  sei  men.  It  is  an  appeal  for  help. 
It  is  a  distres «  signal — an  SOS. 

American  s  ;amen  are  in  the  war.  American 
seamen  are  d  ring.  As  this  l.'sue  goes  to  press 
no  less  than  15  of  us  have  been  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  tie  ocean  by  Hitler's  submarines. 
Ten  America  1  crews  have  taken  to  the  life- 
boats within  the  past  3  months.  We  are 
delivering  go  Dds  to  soldiers  Y,-ho  are  flghtmg 
and  dying  to  smash  Hitler.  This  is  no  selfish 
sectarian  apfeal  for  he'p.  This  is  no  narrow 
Congress  cf  I:  idustrial  Organizations  cr  Amer- 
ican Federati  an  ei  Labor  issu?.    It  is  an  issu« 


APEKXPIX  T(^  THE  C<  •XGKESSli 'X.VL  KECnKD 


of  life  or  death,  of  slavery  cr  freedom  for  all 
America. 

As  trade-unionists,  af  Americans,  we  are 
asking  you  to  demand  that  Congress  repeal 
the  obsolete  and  antiquated  Neutrality  Act 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  deliver  the  goods 
to  those  countrlep   now  fighting  Hitleiism 

We  are  giving  our  lives.  You  must  give 
ycur  support. 


Iii\itations  to  Death 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS. 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

•.  t   '.la  iia.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ItEPRESENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  Novcinbcr  12.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ^^ASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  appearing  in  the 
■Washington  Times-Horald  lhi.s  morning. 
November   12.  1941.  entitled  "Invitations 

to  Death"  which  lists  the  wars  since  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  government 
in  Wa.shineton.  D.  C,  written  by  Frank 
C.  Waldrop. 

|FTcm  the  Washington  Tlmes-Hcrald  of 
November  12,  1941 1 

INVrTATICNS    TO    DEATH 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Well,  the  President  snys  we're  in  the  war 
to  the  finish  Congress,  as  yet.  hasn't  got  up 
the  nerve  either  to  ratify  or  to  repudiate  his 
decree.  While  the  people  are  still  trying  to 
escape  this  war  of  their  Presidents  which 
they  will  have  to  fight  and  die  and  pay  for, 
perhaps  It  may  t)e  of  Interest  to  look  over 
the  schedule  of  invitations  to  death  extended 
the  United  Slates  of  America  since  its 
independence. 

Congress  settled  down  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  In  1800.  and  John  Adams,  a 
Strong  Isolationist,  was  President  Like 
Washington,  he  believed  in  America  First. 
And  so  did  all  our  other  Presidents,  down  to 
Wilson. 

They  believed  in  America  First,  and.  there- 
fore, they  kept  out  of  foreign  quarrels 

A  list  of  the  wars  since  Washington.  D  C. 
l)ecame'Capital  of  the  United  States  will  dem- 
onstrate how  many  Inv.tatlons  to  death  our 
early  Presidents  were  oCcred  and  bow  many 
they  turned  down 

Here  it  Is  following,  v'orked  out  by  a  very 
competent  historian,  but  if  you  know  of  any 
wars  omitted,  please  write  In  and  say  so. 

Meanwhile,  this  list  is  surely  Impressive 
enough  to  remind  you  that  all  these  foreign 
quarrels  have  l)een  on  for  a  long,  long  time. 

We  ou^ht  some  day  to  learn  to  live  despite 
them.     Just  read: 

1801:  The  old  German  Empire  breaks  up. 
and  all  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
Is  ceded  to  Prance 

1802:  French  aggressions  in  Holland.  Italy, 
and  Switzerland. 

1805:  England  declares  war  on  Spain; 
France  fights  Austria. 

1806;   Napoleon  enters  Berlin. 

1807:   Napoleon  defeats  Russia. 

1808;  Napoleon  Invades  Spain. 

1810:  France  annexes  HoUand;  Turks 
driven  out  of  Balkans. 

1812:  War  starii  between  United  States  and 
England. 


Civil  war 


Intervene 


and    France 


aid     Russia 


pcrts. 


1814:  France  invaded  from  all  sides  Na- 
poleon to  Elba  British  seiae  and  burn  Wash- 
ington 

18151  Napolecn  leaves  Elbai  is  defeated  by 
British  and  Germans  at  Waterloo,  then  sent 
to  St    Helena  for  life 

1316:   Hclland   annexes  Belgium. 

1C17;   British  wars  In   Iiidia. 

lf.22:  Greeks  and  Turks  at  war 
in  S::ain 

1^23:   French  Army- enters  Spam. 

1824:  British  battle  for  Burma. 

1825:   Russia   wars   on   Turkey. 

182*^:   Russia    invades   Persia 

1827:  Turks  driven  from  Greece. 

1828;  Russia  overruns  Romania. 

1829:   England      and      Austria 
afa:n<:t  Russia 

1830:   Revclution    in    Poland 
Belgium   revclts  frcm   HoUar.ch 

1831:  Prussia     and     Austria 
against  Pcand. 

1222:  Egypt  revclts  agamst  Turkey 

1338:  French      bombard      Mexican 
Dtbt  collection,  old  style. 

18'^9:   Bri'ain  wars  on  China 

1846'  War  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

1848;  Schleswig-Eclstcin  fights  Danish  an- 
nexation 

1849:   Danish-Russian  War 

1850:  Erltam  blockades  Greece.  Prussia 
and  Austria  war. 

1854:  France    and    England    war    against 

Russia. 

1P.56:    British   war  on   China   and   Perfla. 

1861:  Civil  War  In  United  States.  British 
blockade  runners  supply  South. 

1864:  Germans  defeat  Danes. 

1866:  War  between  several  German  states. 
Austria  wars  on  Italy 

1868:  Britain  Invades  Abyssinia  Spanish" 
revo'utlcn. 

1870:  Franco-German  war 

1871 :  Alsnce-Lcrrnlne  poes  to  Germnny. 
Back  to  France  in  1918  and  back  to  Germany 
in   1940 

1874 :  Spanish  civil  war. 

1876:  Balkan  wars. 

1877:  Civil  war  in  Japan 
Turks 

1879: 

1880: 

1P81: 

18S2: 

1884: 

1885: 

1887: 
slnia. 

1894: 

1895: 


Russia  wars  cn 


British  war  on  Zulus. 

Boers  and  British  battle. 

France  wars  on  Tunis. 

Britain  wars  on  Egypt. 

Japan  wars  on  Korea. 

Russia  wars  on  Afghanistan. 

Balkan    wars.     Italy    wars   on    Abys- 

Japan  wars  on  China 
Belgium  seizes  Congo  State. 


1898;  Spanish-American  war. 

1899;  Britain  wars  on  Boers. 

1900:  Boxer  war  in  China.  United  States 
returns  Boxer  indemnities. 

1904:  Ru-sian-Japanese  war. 

1910:  Japan  takes  Korea. 

1912:  Balkan  wars 

1914-18:  Russia.  France.  Britain.  Italy, 
Uiiited  States.  Jajjan.  Romania.  Serbia.  Bel- 
gium, Greece,  Portugal,  and  Montenegro  (12 
nations),  battle  Germany.  Austria-Hungary. 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria 

1917-18:  Tlie  United  States  of  America 
participated  in  the  Wcrld  War 

192(>-30:  A  breating  spell  and  period  of 
disarmament    conferences,    which    obviously 

sarmed  no  nation  except  the  United  States. 
European  and  Asiatic  powers  destroy  League 
cf  Nations  Ideal. 

1931 :   Japan     elzes  Manchukuo. 

1932-33;  Europe  repudiates  all  Wcrld  War 
debts  to  t.i-  United  States   ($12,000,000  000). 

1934:  Italy  *akes  Abyssinia. 

1937;  Japan  develops  an  incident  In  China. 

1938-39;  Germany  takes  Austria.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland  France  and  England 
declare  war  on  Ge.'"many. 

1940:  Russia  takes  part  ol  Finland  Ger- 
many seizes  Denmark  and  defeats  N.  rway. 
p,  10,1  r'  Belgium,  and  Fiance.  Italy  Joins  woT 
b.  .         England. 


a:)0>;j 


1941  ':  Germany  and  England  fx  war  Rus- 
sia, Italy.  Rumania,  ai.d  Japan  ^gainst  Ger- 
many In  1914.  like  the  figures  of  ttic  year,  have 
reversed  their  p«:bltions  and  are  vkith  her  in 
1941,  Bulgaria.  Turkey.  Greccej  and  Yujio- 
siavia  Involveu  in  ccnflagratiunJ  Suirvation 
^eiiCial  throughout  all  Europe.    I 


.\n'endiiu  r.t  of  the  Neutrulity  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H^N.  JESSIE  Sl;^:NER 


t  ■  ^     I .  ;  :  N  <    :  > 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Nvv>evibcr  1?.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    JESSIE  SUM.NLH 
OF  ILLINOIS 


Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaik-  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  f(illowine  ad- 
die.':.'!  delivered  by  me  over  uhe  radio  on 
November  8.  1941: 

Fellow  citizens,  if  yovi  bclipve,  as  1  do.  that 
each  of  us  has  a  Christian  dut]  and  a  com- 
mon 6en*e  call  to  help  keep  ovir  half  ol  the 
wcrld  cut  of  bloudy  cciifl:cl,  yci  will  work  to 
that  end  tomoriow.  Monauy,  and  Tut.'»>dHy  at> 
you  neviT  worked  before. 

It  Is  expected  that  not  later  tlian  Thursday 
the  House  of  Represent atives  will  decide 
whether  or  not  America  shall  lake  the  last 
latal  step  Into  the  carnage. 

It  is  apparent  now  that   ■'  ram   for 

plunging  America  Into  war  v.  .   ucd  as  a 

scries  of  successive  war  Eteiib.      ■ 

Those  steps,  considered  separately,  seemed. 
In  some  measure.  Justifiable  [E'.ery  one  of 
those  step."-,  we  now  know,  scr\-fed  to  prepuie 
us  not  Just  for  the  defense  of  our  country  but 
for  an  act.ve,  fighting  part  in  bltody  conflicts 
everj-where  In  the  wo.-ld. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  secret  that  tncre  never  was 
any  intention  to  leave  a  declarajion  of  war  to 
the  Congress.  We  wt  re  to  be  placed  surrtp- 
tltlDUsly  in  such  a  state  of  shiotlng  at  s»a, 
either  against  Japan  or  Germiny,  or  both, 
that  a  congressional  declaratlcnjof  war  would 
be  nothing  more  than  an  emptjf  eiidotsement 
cf  an  administration  war  alrcajdy  being  vig- 
orously fought,  the  signal  for  which  was  the 
order  to  bhips  to  shoot  on  slphti 

It  was  recognised  by  the  war]  makers  from 
the  first  that  our  people  wculd;  never  volun- 
tarily go  into  the  bloody  buslkuss  Sj  the 
plan  the  war  schemers  followed  was  to  ke^-p 
talking  soothingly  to  us  about  fcow  they  wiie 
keeping  us  out  of  war  by  using  pvery  measure 
short  of  war.  while  f'tep  by  s^ep  they  wtre 
IfEding  us  into  war  blindfolded  as  if  we  were 
horves  instead   of  pyecple  ! 

Of  course,  this  method  of  l<H4ing  the  coun- 
try into  carnage  by  a  series  tit  secret  acts 
was  a  shyster  trick,  deliberatel}/  desgnrd  to 
evade  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — the  Con- 
stitution— which  In  positive  tA-ms  preserves 
to  the  people's  representative^  in  the  Con- 
gress the  exclusive  power  to  dedlare  war 

The  Constltu-lon  was  intended  to  t.  r 
barrier  which  would  prevent  eUch  a  dreadful 
thing  as  has  happened. 

The  whcle  purpo.se  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence out  of  which  the  Constitution  was 
born  was  to  Insure  the  people  of  this  Nation 
that  they  would  not  have  a  (^'"vernment  In 
which  one  man  could  risk  their  destruction 
in  war.  The  Constitution  was  so  formulated 
that  the  people,  through  thHr  rfp'^^^nta- 
tives,    could    use    the    pcve,3    i  -• .  ed    to 
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APPEXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  PECOno 


t;.(  r.^M  ivts  to  restrain  ihe  Errcutlve  In  ai.y 
Ct-ijns  of  which  they  did  not  approve 

It  Is.  of  course,  too  late  now  to  undo  the 
elictlon  of  cfRceholders  who.  since  the  elec- 
tion, have  connived  to  thwart  the  plain 
Intent  of  the  C(jnstuutlon  and  the  plain 
v.Ul  of  the  people. 

It  IS.  of  ct-urse.  too  late  to  retrace  the  steps 
and  undo  the  acts  which  have  already  drawn 
the  Nation  so  close  to  carr.a^e  tliat  our  Anipr- 
Icnn  ships  are  already  ens^aging  in  sea  battles 
under  orders  from  the  President. 

It  Is  not  too  late,  however,  for  you  to  help 
keep  the  Con^rci-.s  from  tak;n:<  the  last  fatal 
and  irrevocable  step — that  of  repe..ling  the 
neutrality  provisions  which  prevent  our  mcr- 
chanimen  from  sailing  into  wcr  zones  with 
contraband  car«<cx>s  and  being  sunk. 

The  movement  to  destroy  the  Neutrality 
Act  h'As  been  sprung  upon  us  so  suddenly  as 
to  leave  many  of  our  citizens  entirely  unaware 
or  the  significance  of  this  fatal  vote  After 
a  auFpr.se  amendment  a  few  days  ago  the 
S:'n:»te  voted  to  take  the  final  step. 

An  Important  part  of  the  war  prtgram  has 
been  to  create  by  propaganda  a  fecUrg  among 
the  pe(  pie  that  "were  in  it.  There's  nothing 
we  crn  do." 

Ir  Ls  »iot  too  late  to  prevent  tfikii^.g  the  fatal 
step  We  are  not  In  the  war.  The  Cor.gres.s 
hns  rot  declared  war. 

It  Is  not  too  lute  for  you  to  help  prevent 
the  Congress  fr<m  takim;  the  last  fa'al  step 
which  leaves  to  The  Prt-sident  the  chance  to 
carry  on  war 

All  along,  the  vast  majority  of  tl.e  people 
have   nrukde   It   clear   thoy  were  opposed   to 

going  to  war — even  at  the  time  when  I  onrion 
was  being  bombed  and  England  seemed  In 
danger  of  Invasion.  So  that  in  the  election 
neither  candidate  for  Pre?idvr.t,  and  no  can- 
didate for  Congress,  dared  aciiuit  he  favored 
sending  American  boys  into  another  Euro- 
pean war 

Now.  with  danger  vastly  lessened,  with  a 
large  part  pf  Germany's  Army  destroyed,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Amerlcp.ns  are  even 
more  emphatically  against  grintr  to  war. 

Tcu  h.Tve  wondered  h.'.v  i  v  ':-n..r'.dtd  mi- 
nority has  been  able  so  e;'.cq;  !\  rly  z<>  thwart 
the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
The  reason  Is  because  that  minority  who 
want  war  have  on  th.'ir  side  all  the  tremen- 
dous powers  of  the  United  Sta'es  Government 
built  up  in  the  past  8  years  under  the  guise  of 
crises  and  emergencies.  They  have  on  their 
,s;de  the  tremendous  Influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. They  h  ive  on  their  side  the  recent  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  Presidency,  who, 
since  his  defeat.  out-Here ds  Hero-.l.  They 
have  on  their  side  a  terrorized  press  and  radio. 
Some  of  these  war  mongrels  are  the  slickest 
f.:     n:';er.>  :;■.  'he  whole  w.ir 

B'.r  y  11.  the  pei^ple.  t!-.e  e:'  .it  nrijiuity 
w!-.  \v.,nt  t.i  stay  out  of  thi.-  k:.:-.:-.,;  are  not 
I'  .lirrlet-s  You  are  not  weap.-.nle^^.  Your 
e>cpi<  .-sed  win  iij  the  one  irresistible  power  la 
t!..-  NaMon  if  v-  ti  w.I!  n;e  i* 

■!'e  H  'ii:-e  ,n  th:-  n:".i-\:r-^  w;;: 

T:;r;'''  .r.v  i'..,i:  y  C^  I'.i^rc-^inen 

ri'.r.    f  <r    .^iv.'r.  :.i    to    e.-.-er    this 

.1:1     ;rri;\i:  ..b.e     disaster.      They 

t  :•  t.:ke  ;;.■.--  i.i.^t  f.ital  >tep  :f 
'  m;:o  ;!'i.;t  th    n\.\\  r 
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Mas-.y  are  C'  i.'. w.ced  tli.it  tlie  adir.mi-tra- 
ticr.  wcnki  !-.a' e  :-v.~uec!  tii.i.-;.'  slioit.ns;  .  rclers 
linnitdi.ito.y  .:ut  ti'.e  eleiiuii  had  it  !..'t 
been  for  the  daily  aval.ir.che  d  letters  reach- 
ing the  dt.-k-  of  Coi'.^re^smen  rpjx-siiik;  our 
entry    into   the   w.\r- letters  ser.t   mcstly   by 


w.-.n-.fr.  If  t!;p  w-jnv^r.  hid  r.O'  tht:~  pro- 
vented  an  eailv  h  ir'.ns  jrcl  r  Gern:aii  divl- 
ston.s  wcaid  nut  have  turned  Iro-iu  England 
to  Russia  and  would  not  be  today  seriously 
weakened  by  vast  lo-sses  among  their  forces. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  America,  this  is 
your  la.-t  chance  to  kc?p  your  sons  from  hav- 
ing to  kill  and  be  killed 

If  every  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  who  is  opposed  to  cur  getting  into  this 
conflict  will  send  a  telegram  cf  protest  to  the 
Congress,  this  move  to  plunpe  us  into  war 
will  not  get  50  votes  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thore  is  no  individual  in  this  country  so 
hunible  es  not  to  have  resting  upon  him  to- 
night the  duty  to  express  his  protest  to  his 
Congressman  •• 

You  may  not  have  a  horse,  as  did  Paul 
Revere  when  he  galloped  down  th3  highway 
routing  his  neighbors.  But  you  have  a  mors 
tfUcient  v.  ay  of  rousing  your  neighbcBs. 
Wiihm  24  hours  you  can  rcp.ch  every  citizen 
in  your  ccmniunity  by  telephone. 

All  around  ycu.  acrc?s  the  street,  next  door, 
are  people  v;anttng  to  be  told  what  to  do  to 
prevent  this  thing.  Toll  them  to  send  a 
telegram  to  their  Repr,  -entative  and  their 
Senator  Immediately.  Ccn't  wait.  Call  up 
the  telegraph  company  and  have  the  tele- 
gram charged  to  ycur  telephone  number;  but 
send  it.  Say  to  yctir  Congressman:  "Vote 
against  this  last  st.^p  to  war." 

We  arc  confronted  with  seme  naked,  awful 
facts  which  no  amount  of  propaganda,  false 
reasoning,  or  dcv.nright  lying  can  obscure  or 
brush  cut  of  the  picture, 

If  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Neutrality 
Act  are  accepted  by  the  Huuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  means  war.  For  us  to  gel  into 
this  conflict  Inevitably  means  a  two-ocean 
war  for  us.  What  will  we  use  for  a  trained, 
equipp.d  army?  What  will  we  use  for  a 
trained  and  equipped  twc-ccean  Navy?  We 
do  not  have  a  trained  and  equipped  army 
new.  and  the  best  military  authorities  admit 
we  cannot  secure  a  trained  and  equipped 
army  under  2  or  3  years.  We  do  not  have 
a  trained  and  equipped  two-ocean  Navy,  and 
the  best  naval  authorities  admit  that  v.e  can- 
nut   have  a  two-ocean  Navy  before   1946. 

Remember,  fathers  and  mothers  of  Amer- 
ica, it  will  not  be  thes«  pro-war  bureaucrats 
who  will  do  the  fighting  and  dying.  It  will 
not  be  these  proflteerinj  politicians  who  will 
do  the  paying  for  any  war  into  which  we  are 
lured.  It  will  bo  the  blood  of  your  sons  which 
will  be  .«hcd  upon  foreign  battlefields;  it  will 
be  the  blood  of  your  sons  which  will  stain 
ciimson  the  waters  of  the  seas.  It  will  be 
you  and  your  children  and  ycur  children's 
children  far  down  through  generations  yet 
unborn  who  will  have  to  toil  in  literal  eco- 
nomic slavery  to  pay  the  stupendous  and 
incomprehensible  costs  of  the  step  that  is  now 
being  contemplated  by  ycur  Congress. 

Only  your  overwhelming  protest  will  pre- 
vent this  greatest  tragedy^  in  the  history  of 
n-..i:. 

L-.  t  b  wo:k  ,..s  '.u   never  worked  before. 
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MEMORANDUM  BY  DR    JOHN  LEE  COULTER 


Mr.   WOODRUFF  of   Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  econcnti^t, 


former  mpmber  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commi.ssion.  and  educator,  has  long 
been  a  deep  siudent  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign-trade  conditions.  There  is  no 
man.  regajdless  of  his  background,  who 
is  more  fiilly  informed,  or  who  is  more 
competent!  to  evaluate,  conditions  affect- 
ing the>e  Questions  than  he. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  the  House. 
I  submit  1  the  following  memorandum 
from  Dr.  qoulter  and  commend  the  same 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tht  House  and  Senate: 


:  r.E  ACCESS,  on  equal  terms,  to 

MiV  TO  THE  RAW  MATERIALS  OF  THE 


MEMORANDU  f. 
THE  Tr..\DB 
WORLD 

The  Presi  lent  (November  G)  in  his  addresa 
at  the  Wh  le  House  to  delegates  attending 
the  confcrei  ice  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, closed  with  what  he  said  was 
a  quotation  from  the  Atlantic  charter  to  the 
effect  that  "  aU  states,  great  or  small,  victor  or 
vanqui-siied  mu^t  have  access  on  equal  terms 
to  the  trad  ■  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  wh.c  i  are  needed  for  their  eccnc;mlc 
prcsprrity." 

His  quots  tion,  however,  unfortunately,  tut 
apparently  d?liberatcly,  left  out  some  Im- 
portant welds.  Article  4  of  the  .e.o-calUd  At- 
lantic char!  :r  read  as  follows:  "Fourth,  they 
will  endcav  :r.  with  due  respect  for  their  ex- 
isting obligitions,  to  further  the  enjoyment 
by  all  Stan  5,  great  or  small,  victor  or  van- 
quished, cl  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the 
trade  and  1  o  the  raw  m.aterials  of  the  world 
which  are  leecled  for  their  economic  pros- 
perity." 

There  ar<  two  points  of  vital  Importance 
Involved.  The  first  is  that  evidently  the 
President  n  s:'.e  a  pledge  that  we.  the  United 
spates.  Int  nd  to  protect  existing  wcrld- 
wide  contra  of  raw  materials  In  the  hands  of 
Creat  Brita  n.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
rfther  coun  ries  under  the  phrase  "with  due 
respect  for    heir  existing  obligations." 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  last  150 
years  (1790  1940).  during  which  we  have  had 
complete  fr  »edcm  of  the  seas,   under  British 

guardianshl  3,  the  British  Empire  has  taken 
over  and  df  velcppd  dominions,  colonies,  pos- 
sessions, m  mdates.  etc.,  wherever  there  are 
coast  lines-  —leaving  only  a  few  remnants 
held  by  Fra  ice.  Belgium,  Holland.  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  wfi*ch  had  shared  In  the  vast  ex- 
plorations 1  fter  the  development  of  steam- 
boats took  the  place  of  sailing  vessels.  -It 
was  well  th  It  Britain  let  these  weaker  coun- 
tries hold  a  few  reipnants  as  colonies  to  keep 
them  In  line  as  associates.  Most  of  North 
and  South  America  (except  Canada  and  a 
few  islands)  earned  their  freedom  from  these 
European  protectorates,  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  paid  oyalties  to  Britain  and  her  asso- 
ciate.s.  Th«  y  "hi  turn  pledged  freedom  of  the 
seas,  under  their  control.  And  they  pledged 
"access  *  •  •  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
raw  materli  Is  of  the  world"  subject  to  their 
pleasure.  :  fow,  when  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan  wani  access  to  needed  raw  materials 
and  are  engaged  In  wars  to  gain  access  we. 
the  United  States,  step  in  and  pretend  that 
we  are  goin  to  grant  that  access— but,  "with 
due  respec  for  existing  6bligatlons."  In 
other  word! ,  the  trade  and  resources  of  the 
world  are  tD  be  preserved,  along  with  free- 
dom cf  the  seas,  under  control  of  the  British 

Empire,  an(    we  are  ready  to  guarantee  it 

because  we,  -unselfishly,  want  nothing  lor 
ourselves. 

The  second  point  Is  that  day  after  day 
propaganda  Is  being  released  leaving  the  im- 
pression thi  t  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  be- 
fore the  pr^r.-nt  series  of  conflicts,  had  con- 
trol of  vast  raw  materials  and  resources  and 
refused  to  riake  these  available  to  poor  coun- 
tries like  Gr|Eat  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  tht  present  program  of  the  so-called 
totalitarian  or  dictator  countries  is  to  gain 
poBsesslon  ojf  other  raw-material  sources  and 
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likewise  limit  or  control  their  distribution  in 
the   world    market 

We  still  live  in  a  free  country  with  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  etc  Our 
people  as  a  whole  want  the  truth  It  should 
not  be  In  the  form  of  assailing  England  or 
Belgium  or  Holland  or  any  other  country  be-. 
cause  of  the  widespread  control  of  raw  mate- 
rials accomplished  during  the  last  century. 
All  cf  that  was  accomplished  under  the  rules 
of  colonizaticn.  etc  .  which  prevailed  But  It 
does  not  seem  right  that  our  people  should 
remain  Ignorant  as  to  the  world-wide  owner- 
Ship  and  control  cf  raw  materials  and  the 
Impression  constantly  thrown  out  that  little 
countries  l!ke  B«  Igium  and  Holland  and  de- 
■  mocracies  like  tlie  United  States  and  Britain 
have  been  discriminated  against  or  are  on 
the  point  of  being  exploited  by  a  ruthless 
group  when  the  fact  Is  that  no  three  impor- 
tant countries  have  been  mere  completely 
lacking  in  mw  materials  during  the  last  cen- 
tury than  Germany.  Japan,  end  Italy.  In 
fact,  these  three  countries  more  than  any- 
thing else  are  engaged  In  a  struggle  "to  secure 
equal  access  to  the  raw  materials  In  ques- 
tion." Therefore,  en  the  one  side,  the  totali- 
tarian countries  are  at  war  "to  secure  access 
on  equal  terms'  while  Britain,  the  United 
States.  Rusf-ia;  and  others  pretend  that  they 
are  engaged  In  the  same  conflict  "in  order  to 
grant  equal  access  to  all  states,  great  or  small, 
victor  or  vanquished."  If  both  sides  are 
fighting  for  exactly  the  same  thing,  how  can 
we  be  fighting  en  two  sides?     In  other  words. 

what.  then,  is  the  basis  for  the  struggle':' 

In  order  to  present  a  little  more  concretely 
the  significance  of  this  whole  aspect  of  the 
subject,  a  few  pertinent  fr;cts  should  t)e  pre- 
sented. 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa:  To  5i;irt  with,  it  Is,  of 
course,  well  known  that  neither  Germany, 
Italy,  nor  Japan  has  had  world-wide  con- 
trol over  the  so-called  beverage  materials — 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocca.  Thfse  have  been 
largely  produced  in  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. Africa,  and  South  Asiatic  countries  and 
have  been  produced  In  such  abundance  that 
ail  the  world  has  been  able  to  secure  any 
quantity  desired  at  any  lime,  unless  Inter- 
fered With  by  war.  Of  C(  ur-e,  people  could 
not  Stcure  these  commodities  unless  they 
had  purchasing  power,  and  this  generally 
meant  that  they  must  have  something  to 
sell  In  exchange. 

Spices,  sugar,  rubber:  Another  Interesting 
group  of  products  includes  Items  which  have 
been  traded  In  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, especially  different  spices.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  sugar  has  been  Important,  and 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  rubber  has 
been  very  Important.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  contended  that  either  Germany,  Japan, 
or  Italy  has  had  control  over  these  important 
Items.  In  fact,  the  world  production  has 
been  so  twuntiful  that  there  has  been  no 
excuse  for  any  shortage  any  place  In  the 
world,  except  lack  of  purchasing  power,  or 
again,  lack  of  something  to  sell  in  exchange. 

Starches,  oils,  and  fats,  and  special  me- 
dicinal and  other  plants,  roots,  barks,  herbs, 
etc  :  What  has  been  said  above  with  refer- 
ence to  beverage  materials  and  other  out- 
standing Items  is  equally  true  with  refer- 
ence to  this  group  The  world's  supply  of 
starches,  vegetable  oils,  and  other  special 
Items  Is  so  great  that  the  limit  Is  only  the. 
capacity  of  consuming  countries  to  purchase 
their  requirements  (It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  on  two  or  three  occasions  In  past  years 
Individual  countries  have  tried  to,  and  for  a 
short  period  have  succeeded  In  gaining  con- 
trol of  Individual  Items  )  Witness  the  de- 
velopment and  control  of  quinine  In  the 
East  Indies  under  Dutch  control  and  rub- 
ber under  British  control,  and  in  contrast, 
witness  control  by  Japan  rf  natural  cam- 
phor It  Is  well  kn^'wn  bru-pver.  that  syn- 
thetic    camphor     is     n   w      cvt-rwhelraingly 


larper  In  production  and  use  than  natural 
camplicr.  and  the  plant  from  whuh  quinine 
Is  scciired  is  a  native  of  several  of  the  Lnlln- 
Amerlciin  countries.  Furthermore,  substi- 
tutes for  quinine  are  now  well  developed, 
and  synthetic  rubber  is  rapidly  dlrplaclng 
the   natural    product. 

Fiber  materials  for  clothing,  hcuschold. 
and  industrial  uses;  What  has  Just  been  said 
with  reference  to  various  agricultural  and 
plantation  products  may  te  said  witli  equal 
truthfulness  with  reference  to  the  whole  lam- 
ily  of  fibers,  wool,  cotton,  liuen,  silk.  Jute, 
hemp,  sisal,  and  a  long  list  of  Icf^ser  clasl^es. 
Only  in  the  case  of  silk  does  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  liuld  a  prominent  position.  Gcn- 
eraUy  speaking,  these  three  countries  must 
Uepe^nd  upon  world  sources.  The  details  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

It  is  umiecetsary  to  go  further  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  growing  plants  shrubs,  trees,  crops, 
vegetables,  etc  .  because  tlicre  is  literally 
uoihing  in  the  argument  that  the  totallttirian 
states  have  control  of  Important  raw  mate- 
rials and  either  in  the  past  or  in  any  scheme 
outlined  desire  to  limit  free  access  or  exploit 
free  people  Tlie  same  is  equally  true  with 
reference  to  the  forests  f  the  world  and  witli 
reference  to  the  fisheries.  These  two  great 
areas  of  exploitation  have  very  largely  been 
opened  to  the  *orid. 

Lumber,  stone,  clay,  cement,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  building  of  shelter  and  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  purposes:  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  world  need  ever  be  lacking 
m  materials  available  for  constructieui  of 
shelter  or  buildings  for  other  purposes     It  Is 

Uue  that  the  forests  are  unevenly  distributed. 
but  lumber  can  be  moved  to  any  place  In  the 
world.  The  supplies  of  stone  and  of  sand  for 
glass  and  other  derivatives  are  likewise  world- 
wide. The  same  may  be  said  with  reference 
to  clay  for  bnck  and  tile  and  limestone  and 
other  materials  needed  In  the  production  of 
cement.  The  world  is  rich  In  materials  for 
buildings.  The  problems  are  those  of  acces- 
sibility, industry,  exchange,  etc. 

Essential  mineral  resources:  The  problem 
of  prune  Importance  at  the  present  time 
is  that  of  location  and  control  of  essential 
minerals.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  more  than 
note  the  fact  thut  the  23  principal  essential 
minerals,  and  a  considerable  number  of  what 
might  be  called  minor  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant items,  are  very  unevenly  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  Perhaps  the  most 
Significant  fact  is  that  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world  Germany  (Including 
Austria).  Jr.pan  (including  Korea  and  For- 
mosa), and  Italy  (even  including  Ethiopia 
and  Alljania)  are  without  doubt  the  most 
poorly  supplied  In  practically  every  case,  and 
In  fact,  no  one  of  these  three  groups  of  coun- 
tries Is  able  to  control  any  important  essen- 
tial mineral  material. 

The  following  Is  a  very  brief  discussion  of 
distribution  cf  the  world's  e.-^sential  min- 
erals— so  far  as  explorations  have  been  ade- 
quately conducted  and  commercially  known 
deposits  exist.  This  discussion  will  be  Um- 
ited  to  25  essential  minerals  (Including  all 
of  the  more  Important  metallic  cres  and  nc;n- 
meta'.llc  minerals,  except  coal  and  petroleum  ) . 
The  Widespread  distribution  of  liquid  and 
solid  fuels— coal  and  petroleum— is  so  well 
known  that  detailed  discussion  Is  unneces- 
sary except  to  note  that  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  are  peculiarly  lacking  in  petroleum  and 
its  products. 

Of  the  25  essentia*  metallic  and  nonmetal- 
lic  minerals  Germany  (including  Austria), 
Italy,  and  Japan  are  important  producers  only 
In  the  case  of  three  or  four  Hems.  Until  the 
last  5  years  Germany  was  the  source  of  60 
percent  of  commercial  production  of  potash. 
Likewise,  Germany  with  34  percent  and 
J;-pan  with  15  percent  were  the  source  of  49 
percent  of  the  world's  production  of  nitrates. 
Again.  Japan  with  35  percent  Germany  with 
17  percent,  and  Austria  v..::.  U  p- r   ••  '   v.   le 


the  source  of  (?7  percent  of  the  ^toild'j-'  grrptf- 
ite      Aside  from  these.  Japan  and  Itsly  com- 
bined provided  27  |  ercent  of  the  frorlci  s  sulfur 
and  pynte    atid  Italy  picvided  $6  pricent   of 
the  worlds  supply  of  qulcksilvi:  cr  mercury 
During  the  last   5  years  vast   n^w  sources  of 
some   cf   these  5   .terns  have   b*comt   av.nla- 
ble  substitutes  or  diflCerent  origins  b»ve  Xy^n 
di&clo.'^ed,  and  processes  have  b^en  dcvelcpcd 
for  the   exploratli'h   of   lowrr-^;:dp   cre.<   or 
deposits    so    that    the    world   aii  large    is    not 
deperd?nt    to  any   extent   upont  these   totali- 
tarian states  for  even  the  e  essential  mlnertils. 
Ceintrarlwise,    these    three    li^poriant    na- 
tions are  rtmarkable  in  the  eoniplete  absence 
or  very  great  shortnge  of  honje  supplies  of 
in«->st    essential    minerals      In    ftct,    they    are 
the   outstandlr.g   Illustrations   «if   three   great 
nations   almost   wholly    lackiifi   in   home    or 
controlled  sources  ff  materials  rf  fundnmrn- 
tal  importance      This  may  be  illustrated  by 
noting  ttiat  Germany.  Italy,  aujd  Japan  com- 
bined   produce    less    than    5    percent    of    the 
world's  Iron  ore   and   they  are  jenttrclj?  lack- 
ing in  manganese,  chrcmlte.  ^Ickel.  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  tungsten,  cdpper.  and  tin. 
Germany  pn  duced   nb'Ut   10  fjeicent  of   the 
worlds  Irad  and  9  percent  of  tlie  world's  zinc 
while  Italyproduccd  about   12  ^ercri.t  of   the 
world's  aluminum  and  Japan  jirov.d.  d  about 
4  p>ercent  of  the  world  s  gold  aiid  silver     But 
again,    these    three   countries  Iwere    entliely 
lacking   in   platinum,   diamor*.   and    asbes- 
tos.    In  addition  to  the  potashi  nitrates,  sul- 
fur,   and   pyrite.   and   graphite    and   mercury, 
already     noted     above.     Germany     produrrd 
abrut  5  percent  of  the  v/or.d's  p!insph:ite  find 

Austria  atKiUt  24  percent  of  thit  world's  mag- 
nesite. 

From  the  above  It  will  be  se^en  to  what  an 
extraordinary  extent  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  are  lacking  In  es.sentlal  minerals,  both 
metallic  and  nonmetallic.  C<-ntrarlwi*e.  It 
will  be  ct>8erved  that  other  'countries  are 
abundantly  tupplied  with  literally  all  of  the 
e>>-entiiil  raw  materials  of  a  niineral  nature. 
This  uneven  distribution,  so  dlsndvantagecui 
from  the  standpoint  of  Germiny.  Italy,  and 
Japan,  is  of  such  importance  ai  to  Justify  the 
attached  tabvilar  present aticrl  of  thot-e  25 
essential  minerals  showing  the  extent  to 
Which  they  are  found  In  thtie  three  coun- 
tries new  at  war  with  much  cf  the  world. 

Glancing  back  through  this  brief  analysis, 
It  Will  be  apparent  that  the  wArld  Is  enpr.gcd 
In  a  struggle  In  which  three  countries  seek 
access  to  important  mfittrlals  i|ot  available  to 
them  while  other  countries  ate  engaged  on 
the  ether  side  in  the  same  struggle  "to  sec  to 
It  that  all  nations,  great  and  small,  victors 
and  vanquished,  have  ecctst  to  these  same 
materials  " 

Clear  thinking  and  sane  ©ctlcn  6h(juld 
bung  about  peace  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
store accca-  to  the  materials  of  the  world. 

The  above  review  of  the  aubject  Ih  pre- 
sented only  in  order  to  stimUatc  balanced 
thinking  among  a  great  free  people  who 
should  know  the  truth.  A  |gretu  flood  of 
propaganda  Is  being  turned  Icote  on  the 
people,  consisting  of  half  trutht  and  falling  to 
give  the  cfjmpleled  picture.  W^  sr-etn  to  think 
we  are  fighting  the  world's  battles  In  order 
to  help  three  countries  which  arc  fighting  to 
gain  the  same  poal  themselves. 

From  this  discussion  two  things  must  be 
perfectly  clear:  The  President  in  his  qucta- 
t,cn  from  his  (rot  America's)  Charter  of  the 
Atlantic  concealed  (by  falling^  to  quote)  the 
mcst  important  part  of  article  f  which  clearly 
shows  that  he  Is  out  to  help  Britain  and 
her  aesociatee  to  control  the  Seas  and  acc<  ss 
to  the  world's  trade  and  eisential  raw  mate- 
rials; and,  s^'ccnd.  It  Is  clear  Gtrmany,  Japan, 
and  Italy  are  in  a  struggle  to  bhare  in  the 
trade  and  mat'i:aJ«  of  the  world  Our  propa- 
gandists would  have  It  appear  that  Germany, 
I'aly,  and  Japan  have  had  cor"  '  """  "— h 
to  extend  that  control  and  In  tu-:.  \^  ttr^:  b-e 
the  United  State*. 
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One  Inalienable  Right 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    HARTFORD 
TIMES 


Mr.  LEL-AND  M,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  th.e  Hartford  Times: 


[Frr.m 


Tl 


the  H..r-.r.:d  Tin-.es] 

.F    INMTEN.^BLE    RIGHT 

t  .V  matters  before  tJie  country 
p  rtance  than  these  which  Ex- 


'.'  ^r.  .i;'  r  i; 
Congressman  Samuel  Pettengill,  Times  col- 
umnist. (il=cu"^"e:!  the  ether  evening  In  a 
radio  address  on  The  Right  to  Work. 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Pettengill's  argument 
Wfs  that  "ycu  don't  have  to  upe  the  Army 
or  go  Fascist  to  handle  labor  diffici:lties.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  the 
Constitution." 

Strict  r.dherence  to  the  Constitution  would 
have  done  more  than  merely  settle  qulclcly 
seme  difficulties  whicli  have  been  long  drawn 
out.  costly,  and  .sometimes  blocdy.  It  would 
have  created  a  state  of  public  mind  in  which 
st'.ch  situations  would  not  develop,  for  the 
simple  re.ison  thnt  they  would  be  intolerable. 

Sight  has  indeed  been  lost  too  frequently 
of  the  fact  that  the  right  to  work  is  of  even 
greater  importance  than  tlie  right  to  strike, 
which  is,  of  course,  conceded  by  every  sensible 
person.  Upon  ability  to  work  hangs  the  very 
tact  cf  existence  it.=€lf,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all  rip:. Us  and  which  is  one  of  cur  funda- 
mc-ntnl  guaranties. 

Man  cannot  live  unless  he  is  able  to  earn 
or  produce  tlie  means  of  sustenance.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  which  interferes  with  that 
ability  interferes  with  his  Inalienable  privi- 
lege i..f  existence  and  becomes  intolerable. 

.\  r  .'  evi!  with  governmental  actions 
:■■'■.  ■.;•  .::r.  j.articularly  reccntlv.  and  with 
the  ^upervi...iun  uf  labor  relationships,  is  that 
the  country  has  tended  to  drift  from  that 
fundamental  fact        ' 

That  is  involved  in  the  closed-shop  agree- 
ment which  Henry  Ford  Just  made  with  the 
Ct  ngress  of  Industrial  Organizations  union. 
Hc.wever  beneficial  the  rest  of  the  agreement, 
t:.  .'  .inci  tlie  granting  of  tlie  check-off  are 
h;_!:;y  regrettable.  The  former  makes  the 
ri^ht  to  work  c  nditional  upon  Joining  and 
supporting  financially  a  particular  organiza- 
t;.:;  Under  the  latter,  the  obligation  to  col- 
lect the  dues  that  mialntaln  the  organization 
Is  imposed  not  upon  the  organization  but 
uptJii  the  employer. 

Thcmas  J.  Morton,  author  cf  Tlie  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  points  out  that 
in  16C'2  in  Encland,  Justice  Cooke.  In  the 
caie  of  the  monopolies,  laid  It  down  that  "it 
was  a«ain;t  the  welfare  of  the  realm  to  mnks 
men  unable  to  supper*  themselves."  The 
clu.«ed  shrp.  carried  to  the  ultimate,  in  which 
all  indu.-lry  wcu'.d  be  c'.cced,  might  do  that. 
It  may  do  it  even  now  in  some  industries  or 
In    s(;me    communities. 

Miirton  points  out  th.it  under  the  Magna 
Carta  "the  tools  of  the  worker  and  the  wain 
cf  h'j.-bandman"  are  exempt  from  seizure 
i.i.cier  any  process  cf  law.  That  is.  the  means 
b'.  which  a  man  lives  cannot  be  taken  from 
h::n,  no  matter  what  the  cause. 

Under  that  phila«cphy,  wh>ch  has  become  a 
part  of  the  common  law.  we  put  restrictions 
upon  attachments  for  debt  which  guarantee 
that  whatever  else  he  may  be  stripped  of, 
the  worker  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  tools 
by  which  he  earns  liis  existence. 

Tlie  ru'ht  to  work  does  more  than  run 
merely  parallel  to  the  right  to  strike.  It  is  30 
far  above  1:  1:.  importance  that  it  shou'd  be 
defended  at  all  hazards.  While  the  right  *o 
strike  must  be  conceded,  it  must  be  exer- 
cised under  conditions  which  unquestionably 
e'.i.ir.mtee  that  Ciher  men's  right  to  exist 
x\\:  \\\h  ti.eir  a'.ih'y  to  *crk  shall  not  be  in- 
to: ;t>r-d  wrh 

Tl-..it  sliculd  fo:b:d  plant  seizures  In  sit- 
d  ■•■VI.  srr.'Kes  which  also  cvinstitute  trespass 
ar.;i  ,-!■,  liJd  be  s"  punishable.  It  should  for- 
b.cl  ni,i>.s  picketing  winch  is  used  as  a  means 
of  tt  .-r  iriziii^  men  attempting  to  exercise 
t!i:->;r  richt  to  w  rk  It  should  forbid  vio- 
lev.ce.  intimidation,  and  many  other  things 
wine!'',  ar-,'  often  ar:;iied  a.^  a  part  of  the  right 
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United   States  recognizes  that 

violate   the   fundamental    prin- 

right  tc  work  and  lay  the  foun- 

tual  seizure  cf  power  and  au- 
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shop  exists  in  numerous  Indus- 
vails  in  some  sections  by  agree- 
ejilsience  must  always  be  by  agree- 
never  be  erected  by  law  into 
irerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the 
as  inseparably  interwoven  with 
of   all   human   rights,   that  of 
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EDITORIAL!  FROM    THE    GRAND    RAPIDS 
(MICH  )   HER.^D 


Mr.   JO^ 
leave  to  extend 
ORD,  I  inclube 
the   Gran 
November 
[From  the 


KIvTAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

the  'cllowing  editorial  from 

Rapids    (Mich.)    Herald   of 

0.  1941: 


rand  Rapids   (Mich  )    Herald  of 
November  9,  1941] 

ARE    WE    PLAYING    BRITAIN'S    GAME? 

Not  a  fev  persons  In  this  great  land  of 
ours,  rathei  than  figuring  that  Britain  is 
fighting  ou;  war  for  us,  feel  that  we  are 
financing  ai  d  are  expected  to  fight  the  war 
for  Britain,  hat  when  all  is  over,  Biitaln  will 
have  all  the  apples  and  we  shall  be  lucky  if 
we  have  eve:  1  a  wormy  core. 

Richard  I  .  Waldo  writes  from  New  York 
for  a  great  i  ewspaper  syndicate.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  ar  editor  who  asked  information 
as  to  the  pr?sent-day  situation  as  he  saw  It, 
■Waldo  quot(  d  a  Briton  of  no  little  standing 
to  this  effec;: 

"We  (Engand)  will  have  to  turn  the  war 
over  to  you  Americans  in  13  months."  That 
statement  v  as  given  Waldo  In  1939  and  the 
18  months  txpired  last  March  3.  Eight  days 
later  the  fi-st  lend-lease  bill  gave  Britain 
some  $6,000  OOO.OCO  with  which  to  continue 
the  fight.  l;ut,  says  Waldo,  the  British  estl- 
,  mated  that  the  war  would  last  a  minimum 
of  from  4  t)  6  years  even  after  the  United 
States  bega  i  chipping  In  our  billions  and 
other  aid.  t  hat  It  was  more  than  likely  it 
would  take  from  10  to  20  years  to  bring  Hitler 
and  the  Geman  pecple  to  their  knees. 

Again  quoting  the  Briton,  Waldo  tells  this: 
Germany  miist  smash  Russia.  Russia  must 
bleed  Germany  white  The  United  States 
must  be  loailed  with  a  burden  of  debt  that 
will  prevent,  her  for  at  least  100  years  inter- 
fering with  the  development  of  the  British 
Empire.    Before  the  expiration  of  that  period 
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and  perhaps  immediately  upon  the  close  cf 
the  war.  the  United  Slates  will  be  brought 
Into  tlie  new  republic  empire.  The  United 
States  will  be  allowed  complete  domestic 
autonomy  and  a  'proper  advisory"  part  In 
foreign  affairs 

And  again  W  '  '  says  he  was  asked  by  a 
"close  friend  v.;..  .a  high  in  Empire  circles" 
what  hi'  opinion  Is  as  to  the  probable  reac- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  the  issuance 
of  paper  money  Jointly  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  with  pictures  of  King 
George  and  PreMdent  Roosevelt  on  all  units 
and   on  stamps   and   ofBcial   papers. 

Now.  perhaps  Mr.  Waldo's  friends  have  no 
right  to  speak  fo.  the  British  Government, 
but  their  statements  and  their  questions 
certainly  Indicate  seme  of  tlie  things  that 
are  In  the  minds  of  Britishers  In  high  places. 
Tlie  fact  cannot  be  denied,  because  it  has 
b."'en  proved  so  frequently  In  the  last  year 
or  so,  that  Britain  is  following  her  age-long 
policy  of  letting  others  do  her  fighting  for 
her  and  that  now  she  is  waiting  and  hoping 
and  urging  that  we  get  in  to  take  the  place 
of  her  other  defeated  allies 

It  cannot  be  disputed  either  that  British 
officialdom  never  has  anc^  never  will  com- 
pletely clear  its  mind  of  the  desire  once  more 
to  possess  what  was  lost  on  July  4.  1776. 

Likewl.=e.  it  Is  true  that  Britain  never  did 
anything  for  anybody  wlthcut  profiting  by  it 
herself.  It  also  Is  true  that  every  time  we 
have  dealt  with  Britain  in  any  way  since 
the  Revolution  we  have  been  but  babes  in  the 
woods  and  have  been  fleeced  perfectly. 


Armistice  Program  of  .American  War 
Mothers 
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or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 
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Wedne^dai   .V'<v..  ■-vbtr  12,  1941 


ADDRE£i5    PV   V.<  S    WPTc-H'I    r.\;^:.\.N'    OF 
lE.X.tir 


M-  PATM.AN  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  an  Armistice 
Day  addre5s  which  was  delivered  by  me 
yesterday,  November  11.  1941,  on  the 
United  Sta*'  =  C.ipitol  Piaza  is  inserted 
herewith.  I*  wa,~  in  connection  with  the 
annual  flap-raisinc  ceremony  of  the 
American  War  Mothers'  Association. 
This  organization  is  the  only  one  that 
has  the  privilege  of  raising  the  flag  on  the 
United  States  Cti.i'i^  at  exactly  11  a.  m. 
every  Novemb' :  11.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Martin,  of  Tlieinsville.  Wis.,  is  president 
of  the  association  and  M:'s  Florence  A. 
Latham,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  is  corre- 
sponding secretary.  The  address  is  as 
follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  American  War  Mothers 
for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  duly  con- 
stituted members  of  this  organization — the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  sol- 
diers and  bailors  who  served  so  valiantly  and 
nobly  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  No    1. 

This  is  an  auspicious  cxtcasion  today  Not 
only  do  we  honor  the  fallen  heroes  of  victory 
November  11  but  at  tins  hour.  11  a.  m..  the 
American  War  Mothers,  by  special  privllfge. 
raise  the  flag  over  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 
This  Is  the  only  organization  to  be  so  singu- 
larly honored  by  our  great  Government. 


Nc  one  is.  or  rightly  should  be.  closer  to  the 
hearts  of  all  renl  Americans  than  that  hon- 
ored and  glorified  person,  the  American  war 
mother.  No  suffiring.  whether  caused  by  bay- 
onet, bullet,  or  shrapnel,  can  compare  with 
the  tortures  suffered  by  the  mother  whose  boy 
Bo  gallantly  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  our 
American  Ideal  of  democracy.  The  sacrifices 
you  American  War  Motht  rs  were  called  to 
place  upon  the  altar  of  our  Nation  Will  not  die 
in  the  hearts  of  the  mother  of  today,  who  may 
experience  the  same  sacrifice  when  her  boy 
defends  what  your  boy  preserved — freedom 
and  democracy 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  long  ago 
recogniiBed  the  unselfish  purpose  of  your  or- 
ganization and  granted  it  a  national  charter 
in  1925  Since  then  you  have  purchased  a 
home  for  national  headquarters  In  this  city; 
you  have  built  a  national  memorial  heme  near 
Denver,  Colo.,  to  assist  mothers,  wives,  and 
sifters  vlflting  veterans  confined  in  Fltzsl- 
moris  Hospital  As  a  Member  of  Congress  1 
wa<:  humbly  happy  to  help  m.ake  possible  the 
pllgrim;\ge  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  to  visit  the 
graves  of  their  sons  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Prance 

Today,  when  war  clcuds  darken  ard 
threaten  our  peaceful  skies,  the  American 
War  Mothers  were  among  the  first  organiza- 
tions to  pledge  anew  their  faith  in  Amenca 
and  their  support  of  the  national-defense 
program  of  Congress  by  unanimous  resclu- 
tlcn.  These  motliers  had  the  experience  of 
their  sons  going  to  war  unprepared,  rnd  they 
do  not  want  to  be  confused  with  other  organi- 
zations bearing  similar  names  which  are  op- 
posing preparedness  In  military  training  and 
cur  foreign  policy  of  all  aid  possible  to  the 
allied  countries. 

Let  me  enumerate  specifically  some  of  the 
aims  and  constructive  accomplishmentfi  of 
this  loyal  and  patriotic  organization: 

It  has  erected  suitable  monuments  and  his- 
torical tablets  commemorating  the  heroic 
action  of  01  r  sons. 

It  has  obtained  and  preserved  records  of 
individual  soldiers  for  posterity. 

It  has  fostered  and  exemplified  patriotism 
and  disseminated  historical  knowledge. 

It  has  planted  hundreds  of  "memory  trees." 

It  has  an  established  program  of  Ameri- 
canization, c7  lid  welfare.  bOEpitallzatlon,  and 
prison  reform. 

It  is  cooperating  100  percent  In  our  present 
national  emergency. 

The  American  War  Mothers  Is  one  of  the 
oMeet  patriotic  and  service  organizations  to 
be  born  out  of  the  dark  days  of  1918.  when 
America  was  a  veritable  garden  of  woe  for  ycu 
mothers.  It  was  your  contribution  of  flesh 
and  blood  that  brought  it  into  existence. 
American  War  Mothers  were  then  passing 
through  the  Gethsemane  of  fear  and  sus- 
pense. Some  of  you  Gold  Star  Mothers 
reached  the  extremity  of  your  grief  when  the 
sad  news  came  that  your  iKiy  would  not  be 
back.  But  at>cve  all  the  passions  of  war.  the 
American  mother  has  risen  triumphantly, 
and  if  the  present  emergency  becomes  one  of 
hostility,  she  will  again  be  the  first  on  the 
home  battle  front,  holding  the  line  for  "God 
and  country." 

Tbday.  wnen  war  clouds  darken  and 
paredness.  with  the  same  obstructing  forces 
to  destroy  or  delay  It  as  in  1918.  One  of  them 
Is  bringing  the  foreign-born  to  a  realization 
of  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  him  with 
equal  responsibility  with  cur  own  citizens. 
Ano*h?r.  and  even  mere  serious  one.  is  the 
un-American  propagandist  among  cur  (;jwn 
native-born  citizens,  who  Is  trying  to  destroy 
the  free  speech  which  even  protects  him  in 
his  disloyal  utterances.  Here  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  American  War  Mothers  to  take 
axi  active  part  in  this  country's  defense  by 
exp.:!»lng  all  attempts  at  teaching,  organizing, 
or  spreading  pernicious  pre  paganda  who~-e 
pu-pese  Is  to  fom.ent  internal  strife  and 
we.iken  our  defense  efforts.  While  discussing 
unity  in  our  defense  program,  may  I  quote 
from  KJpllng  on  cooperation  and  duty,  as 
'    the  line  sare  very  appropriate: 
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"It  is  not  the  indlvldua' 
Nor  the  army  )v»  a  wii^Jle 
But   the  evrrlitstlug  teatnwcrk 
Of  everj-  living  soul  " 

We  sympathize  with  those  who  deal  In  the 
doctrine  of  unprepartdntss  through  a  lack 
o:'  knowledge,  but  we  do  not  sytnpaihlze  with 
thotie  who  believe  In  and  advocate  pacifism 
and  unprppnredness  for  tielfish  rrasons  ot 
their  own.  We  are  a  great  rich,  piiwerful 
country,  and  it  dots  not  behoove  us  to  be 
stingy  with  our  defenses.  Only  when  we  can 
sleep  securely  In  the  knowledge  that  wc  are 
Siile  In  our  democracy  and  tlu-  pre:jer\ation 
ui  this  great  wealth  arc  wc  prepared. 

Who  Is  there  In  America  todly  who  regrets 
the  dangers  and  sacrifices  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  slpnod'  That  took 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears  Now.  after  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  we  may  hiiWr  tt>  pour  cut 
that  same  price  to  maintain  that  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  but  it  I.'-  worth  it  mmiy 
fold.  We  know  that  man  hasbomething  im- 
mortal, destined  to  live  after  the  body 
pirishes.  That  somtthlng  wc  call  the  scu! 
The  soul  cf  man  cannot  obey  the  law  of  the 
living,  but  something  higher  *e  call  the  law 
of  duty.  If  your  sons  had  obeyed  the  mere 
law  of  the  living,  they  would  have  remained 
at  home  and  increased  their  wc«lth  In- 
stead, careers  were  abandoned,  proles-sluns 
terminated,  comfortable  honjes  and  loved 
ones  left  behind,  and  they  Ir.ced  hardship 
and  death,  and  all  this  to  maintain  the  hap- 
piness that  we  enjoy  today. 

A  nation  which  loves  and  respects  the  flag 
has  little  to  fear  from  eitlirr  without  or 
within.  Every  act  of  homage  to  the  flag,  as 
the  one  here  today,  repcts  to  our  Icve  for  U 
t»resldent  Harding  said  "E\Try  salutation 
makes  my  consecration  to  the  flag  a  little 
more  sacred  ■  Ail  over  the  United  States 
the  American  War  Mothers  aSe  urging  more 
respect  for  our  flag. 

In  conclusion  .nay  I  rei^eat  a  beautiful 
poem  on  undivided  alk-giance  to  the  ft;  p 
The  author  Is  unknown: 

"Of  all  the  flags  flung  to  the  breeze 
In  all  tiie  lands  beneath  the  sun. 
Of  all  the  flags  on  all  the  seas. 
I  claim  but  one.  I  love  but  one. 
"There  may  be  other  flags  for  some. 

Which  seem  to  be  ol  equal  worth. 
But  as  for  me  that  flag  spells  home. 
It  Is  the  grandest  flag  on  earth. 

"I  love  Old  Glory  most,  because  no  king 
Can  claim  her  as  his  own. 
And  from  her  springs  great  eagle  claws 
When  anyone  suggests  a  throne 

"Baptl7>ed  was  she  In  the  blood  of  men. 
And  consecrated  In  the  tears 
Of  brave,  though  weeping  wome-      a     'h^ 
sent 
Their  loved  ones  forth  with  cheers. 

"The  men  who  raised  that  flag  waeed  wari 
They  fought,  they  bled,  they  died  viithout 
restraint. 
They  knew  the  cause  they  were  fi^ihtlng  for 
And  gave  them«ielves  without  complaint. " 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXCiRKSSIOXAL  i:i:COR(D 


trainmu  f 
Tv.dik  thi- 
the  f.'jundiri-' 


:■.]-..'  h  V,  .1  ;  i:v  ■  -.'vr'  d  for  the 
p:  ;•-,(-.  Th.  i  !:>:■:  v...nce  will 
:ee-hund:td:h  anniversary  of   i 

f  :hv  S'lc  u  ty  ol  S'   Su'MJ'e. 


i^  t.ir.g  ;t"  r.iWd  by 
'.-  r.rid  archb  ^t^f  ;;s  in 
-•n/:  n  of  ih'  \v^:k 
;ry  ^mi'e  it<  ICuncla- 
t.ibl'-  >.:■■  Aiclib;  hup 
:-n  .-u^h  a  vw.:in  ar.d 
t-'.  Maiy'^  Si-;.-.iva-y: 


the  one  hundred  and  flftie'h  ar.n:y..'r- 
j-ary  of  the  arrival  <  i  the  'aj!p*cians  in 
ti;i:-  cM;:rry — :n  M.i:y;,ind,  in  fact, — and 
fh(  (  ;k-  hundrtd  a. id  nft;i.:h  anniversary 
cd  th.e  founding  o:  : 

T;:  c  ■:.!.:  Z:  :^  : 
r.<  .,:Iv  a.;  v.v  \y.  !v<; 
th"  c  urr-:  y  ;n  ri  ■( 
done  by  the  >nii:'.. 
tion.  Amonc;  the  :: 
Cur;<  V.  w  ;•.'.  h.i>  b 
pfn>/ri/ii-  t. .'  r.vi  (  1  . 
Ca;d;!:.i:  IJ  :.::.-  D'iK:h.'ity,  ol  Phila- 
d'-'.pina:  and  ihe  M(  .n  Ri'Verend  Anili-o 
Giovanni  Ciceiinani.  Apnst  -he  D-  I-  -la'e 
nprescntine  Pope  F.u-  XII.  I'  :■  ilv 
lar-'St  a5sen:b'v  (f  Anv-iAan  b...ra);:;^  in 
eu:    h. story. 

The  Very  Keverei  d  .!■  Im  F  Fenlon. 
president  of  tr.e  ."^  in;;iary  arid  provincial 
of  the  Sujpic.an-  ;a  tl.c  Un.;<  (i  States,  re- 
ceived a  lettfT  from  Pop,'  P;u>  XII.  which 
was  lead  at  the  nuiij  on  Tu  -c'  ly  nam- 
ing, from  v,h  ch  I  quole  ;n  pi:' 

Tbe  extensive  gnrdens.  the  m?ssive  new 
buildings,  the  spricicus  halls  and  conference 
rooms  all  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
tru;h  of  Pius  VII's  promise  "that  semlirary 
will  b:ar  fruit  In  its  cwn  ti-ne." 

Nor  was  the  heroic  Pontiff  thinking  only 
of  nn  evcricngthenlng  roster  of  students  that 
has  made  all  thl.s  miMpmal  development 
v.-'C:  s-:iry  Ke  hnd  ccnflaer.ce  that  the  priests 
>  f  s  Sulpice  would  fu'f.ll  the  diarest  hnpe.s 
I  ;  B  timcrc's  and  America's  fir^t  bishop,  by 
f  r:^rp^  a  c'.ergy  distinguished  by  Its  "purity 
n:.ii  b.'Hiness  of  condu"*  " 

On-  of  thp  first  th.:;.-^  Jul.n  C.r:,\l 
fir>t  B..h'  n  la  B,d';nior»'  and  af  ■  :^v;^ci 
fir-t  Arebir-;-'  p  vi  I'ah.mor''.  tiid  tol- 
litwir..^  h.>  c  r.-, -ra' ir.n  as  bi.^h',,p  r.t 
Lulv.  >^:  •';  Ca.-"!".  Ent'land.  or.  Aui'ii-'  1"), 
1790.  va.s  to  a-k  the  .'^;;p- nor  S' n-^ral  <  t 
tlie  S  c'.rty  of  tlif  Pru.-^ts  of  Sf.  S'Jlpire 
in  P.u.^.  Fa'lv  r  Eiri'  ry,  to  .^rnd  h:;:ii 
pru'.-l.s  to  t.--tab!i.-h  a  .--t  ::iina.' y  f.i:'  ilie 
prifsthood  in  Bait  mo!e. 

B:-h'p  Carri'.'l  v,as  the  cou5.!i  rf 
Char'fs  Caricll  of  Carroil'on.  v.iio  .sur- 
vived a!)  other  Mi^ner.-^  of  the  D-  ciara*. r  n 
<-.f  Iridipend'T.ta-.  B.>lii..'p  drroil  v\\»> 
hktw.'-i'  tlv  bi'other  of  Dani.-l  Carroll, 
one  ol  !!u'  fr.i;.ui.-  of  th.e  Con.-Muiion  of 
the  Uni-'Ad  S:  .•-- 

In  IT'Jl  th."  tir>t.  Sihpieian  fathers 
canic  to  tb.c  L'r.itod  States  to  e>'.ibh  h 
the  fi-.-t  s  rain.irv  for  .-'aident,-  to  tht- 
Carlisle  pru -:iM'-d,  Tlie  seminary  \va^ 
opened  on  the  .-:te  of  t'le  One  M:l.^  T.iv- 
ern.  m  tb.e  pr- -mt  Paca  S:r,-c'  n  ar 
::^-,irk:.n  S'rt-t.  B.ihiinirf.     In   :h     be- 


Pi;:p 
1  qr. 
Repi 
and 
Mar: 
s . '  \' 


the  s,'Cir:v  e>';ib 
sisterhcods.   i::c/,i 


ud  va: 


r-. 


I',  lb 


the  Dau".h:ers  cf 


Charity 


-t.   Vincent   ce   Paul,   v,-hc;e 


i:.  beeau--e  of  cirei:ni?r.;r.c't -.  the 
.ir-^  e^'abh.^hed  St.  M.^ry'~  Co'- 
1  '.vhicli  nred  c:';rens  of  {\\r  y.'.r. .' 
l;c  a!-:ci  cf  o;h-^r  land-.  Caihohes 
Pr-t'su,n:s  ahke.  stud-d.  St. 
<  w.i,-  tr.,'  first  Cat  hoi. c  univer- 
1  tie-  I'nittd  S'.i:  <  [11  obtain  a 
Siaie  e'tiarter.  m  1303.  The  Suip.cians 
al-o  U\\-:r.i  Ira?  m-  a'  G ''^r;'fto\vn 
Un;\-:-::y,  and.  F:itlt' r  Dubou.:",  one  of 
the:r  iv.ur.b.  r.  \va<  p:es(ient  cd"  Gf.^rge- 
toun  Univer.-:  y  m  17;i8.  Tb.e  Su::;-.Cjan^ 
likewise  e5tabl>h- d  Mount  St.  ^Mary's 
College.  Emmit.-b-.;!i:,   Md.     M- nibers  of 


f.r;nd-r  v.a-  M./dur  Ehzabcth  Ann 
Sft'  :\  a  momlXT  ef  ih.'  Roosevelt  family, 
\vh:c*i  has  given  two  Presidents  to  the 
Ur.dtd  S'a'-'-.  About  the  middle  of  the 
la.^t  cj.uury  ih.  StUpicians  turned  their 
attention  solely  to  the  education  of  stu- 
dents for  the  priesthood.  Loyola  College. 
Bal'.m->re,  wa3  then  established  to  care 
inv  'it  laity.  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Bal- 
t!ni  '■(■  the  y^a'  nr.tional  Catholic  semi- 
na.y  f'  r  .- T';:i>  n's  fnr  the  priesthood  and 
th  m-  '!.  r  ^  '  ni  ir;y  other  seminaries  in 
th:.-,  Cv.u:.try,  iutc)  educated  a.  least  4  500 
students  fOi'  the  priesthood.  Scores  of 
these  sons  cf  St.  Mary's  bcrame  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  The  greatest  alum- 
nus of  St.  Maiy's  was  the  be'oved  James 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Members  cf  the  Society  ol  St.  Sulpice 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  Sates  became  bishcp?  and 
arclibishops.  I  know  cf  no  e"-oup  of  men. 
so  few  in  numbers,  who  hr.ve  done  so 
much  for  the  sp,ritu?d  welfare  cf  this 
country.  There  are  net  many  more  than 
a  hundred  Suipicir.ns  in  the  United  States 
today. 

It. is  interesting  to  not 3  that  the 
Sulp  tlan  Fathers  are  now  celebiating 
ihe  three-h'andicdth  anniversary  cf  the 
foundins.:  oT  \  .vnv  socio  y  in  France  and 
the  one  hundud  and  fifiie-n  anniversary 
of  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Baltimore.  The 
largest  gathering  in  the  history  cf  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  cf  the  United  States 
Is  takini^  part  in  the  celebration;  so  are 
500  or  more  priests,  900  students  for  the 
p.ieiihcod,  and  a  vast  body  cf  the  Catho- 
lic iQity. 

It  is  interestlnc  further  to  note  that 
Father  Gabriel  Richard,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  to  join  the  Su'pician  Fathers  in 
B.iltimore.  was  appointed  after  his  arri- 
\.l  m  Baltim-.'  to  do  missionary  work 
m  Mi>''i;U'an.  He  s^t  up  in  Detroit  a 
prin'ir.'  prc-^  uii.ch  hf  It  ad  carried  from 
Ba'-'init-re  In  D  ' : i  .t  he  carried  on  edu- 
c.^tr  nal  wo:k.  a^  u  11  as  his  various 
priestly  duties.  He  is  the  only  priest  in 
ib.f  history  cf  the  United  States  to  serve 
m  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  a  delegate 
froi^i  Mahiean.  He  wr.n  the  election 
held  in  lo23,  with,  tv.-^  (I'h'a-  candidates 
^ppo,■^:n-  Itirn.  Fi'it^r  Richard  also 
c- '.i.b'.ished  tb.e  University  of  Michigan. 

Mar.y  cf  the  early  Sulpici?.r.  priests  who 
eanif  to  V.v  United  States  escaped  fropi 
F.aiu-  m  the  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
iuiion.  v.h^'n  priests  were  put  to  death 
b^cau-<e  tliey  refused  to  surrender  their 
spiritual  ccnvictions. 

AntcivT  the'irar.tb  r  of  such  exiles  was 


Father  John  Dt:l 


who  afterward  be- 


c:  :r.e  the  ih;r.i  E;.-licn  of  New  York. 
Having  eseapeci  m  di  .u  se  from  France, 
li  >  an.-.'  d  :n  Norfolk  m  1731.  the  year  in 
Witicli  St.  rJaty's  Seminary  v.-as  founded. 
He  bore  letters  to  friends  in  Virginia  frcm 
the  Marquis  do  I.>afayette — to  James 
Monroe,  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States:  tiv  Randolphs.  Lees,  Bev- 
erlys.  and  Patrick  H^nrry  He  lived  for 
sonte  tin^.e  in  to.e  lionte  of  Jam-""^  Monroe 
ar.d  V-. as  raught  Enflish  by  Pa •:'■:<  ilenry. 
S-ib-eqtU'f.tiy  Ite  (S'abi'.sited  ?.I,rant  St. 
Miry-.s  Celle-.\  E:r.m:tsbu:TT.  Md, 

Su.h  were  the  early  Sttlpicians.  Of 
sucii  nrold  are  'it''  prr.--itt  Suioicians.  I 
v,':s'n  today  to  jx  y  iter,  ^r  to  these  m.en 
wiioc^e  lives  have  been  spent  apart  fum 


ilie  distractions  of  the  world,  in  humility 
and  hidden  service. 

This   couitry   owes   them   a   debt    of 
gratitude. 
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Mr 

Speaker,  ui 
marks    in 
following  a 
the  radio 

The  pend 
Neutrality 
entrance  int 
away.     Eefoi 
ent,  there 
not  one  of  t 
will  Ignore 
of  th?  most 
Clare  that  w 
at  war.     I 
leading   and 
CDnsclcusnes ; 
Ruence  the 
decision  cf 
racy  the 
represcntati 
the  machl 
law. 

Therefore, 
be   fruitful 
fata'lsiic 
of  war. 

Surely  th 
the  decision 
should  rest 
ciples  to  th 
tions  sprin: 
motives. 

As  sim.ply 
I  ask  mysell 
for  our  Nat 
our  Nation 
that  be  war 
I  know  il 
will  always 
especially  t( 
mere  nejati 
I  believe 
for  us  that 
embark  on 
fascinatioii 
Nation  and 
Of  all  the 
are  so  bles.51 
vantages  th 
and  withou 
on  our  froi^t 
Our  great 


TEN     of     Michigan.       Mr. 

dLT  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

ihe    Record,    I    include    the 

dress  which  I  delivered  ever 

October  28,  1941: 

consideration  of  repeal  of  the 

t  warns  us  that  a  decision  on 

the  Wcrld  War  may  not  be  far 

we  actually  become  a  bsUlgor- 


miist  be  a  vote  in  Congress.    I  am 
ose  who  believe  that  our  Nation 
constitutional  mandate.    SOine 
<  xtreme  advccatts  cf  war  may  de- 
have  already  become  a  nation 
nl:  those  statements  are  mis- 
are  like  a   drug  on  the   pub'ic 
A  live  public  opinion  w.ll  In- 
ecision  of  the  Government,  the 
e  Congress,  for  in  our  demrc- 
"s  will  Is  still  the  law,  and  our 
government    Is  the  means  or 
for  giving   expression  to  that 


an  ever-alert  public  opinion  may 

Df   alternatives   other   than   the 

ce  of  drifting  Into  the  currents 


oughly  mcdfcr 
advantages 
immediacy 
tum  of  si.d 
to  us  can 
moral    issue 
fat?  or  fear 
Is  to  our 

As  an  al 
propcs:  firs 
problems, 


cf 


b; 


fra? 


moment  is  a  serious  one,  and 

tncst  far-reaching.    Tlierefcre,  It 

!n  the  most  fundamental  prin- 

cxclusion  cf  thoughts  or  emo- 

i  ing     from     any    but     the     best 

as  I  can  express  It,  the  question 
Is,  "What  is  the  greatest  good 
n  and  what  is  the  greatest  good 
;an  do  for  the  world,  and  must 
or  is  there  another  choice?" 
t  a  dynamic  prcaram  cf  action 
nave  a  psychological  appeal  and 
Americans  as  against  a  choice  of 


ti^ 


:l  a 


<d 


<'n. 

f  war  Is  not  to  b3  precipitated 
we  must  speedily  and  fervently 
program  that  will  supercede  the 
f  war — something  greater  for  cur 
or  the  wcrld. 
great  nations,  we  picbably  alone 

with  natural  and  acquired  ad- 

t  v.e  can  m".kc  our  chcice  freely 

the  compuMon  of  hostile  forces 

iers  or  threatening  cur  chores. 

avy  and  air  power  and  a  thcr- 

rnized  Army,  coupled  with   the 

)f  location,   relieve  us   frcm   the 

fear  or  the  paralj-zing  mrmen- 
en  attack.    The  Issue  p.esentrd 

decided  as  an  Intellectual  and 

We   are   not  ovcrvv-hclmed  by 

3r  hostile  aimles.    The  challenge 

choice, 
rriitive.  choice   to  war.  I  would 

that  we  rcsurvcy  cur  national 
with   every   energy   and   en- 
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thuslasm  we  see  to  It  that  universal  emplcy- 
mii.t  with  fair,  real  wages,  that  is  wages  in 
relation  to  costs.  Is  made  to  prevail,  thai  with 
s  renewed  zeal  we  become  conscious  of  ar.d 
attentive  to  the  physical  health  of  our  people, 
that  we  see  to  it  that  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation are  mr.dc  available,  thai  all  eloments 
of  dictatorial  authority,  the  seeds  and  roots 
cf  totalitanaulem  are  kept  eliminated  from 
our  scciety  and  our  Government. 

Looking  to  cur  sister  states  and  republics 
to  the  north  and  south  of  us  throughout  the 
American  Continent.  I  would  propose  a  new 
adventure  in  closer  relations  eccnomically 
and  culturally  and  thus  bring  about  for  all 
EO  cooperating  that  more  abundant  life  both 
physically  and  in  the  spirit  and  mind  which 
so  recently  wa«  our  resplendent  goal. 

Already  the  governments  of  Argentina. 
Brazil.  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia  have 
adopted  a  free-trade  co\-vnant  The  exam- 
ple of  these  nations  of  South  America  that 
have  already  formed  a  customs  union  is  an 
Invitation  for  tis  to  take  the  initiative  further. 
By  offering  free  trade  to  the  American 
Continent,  we  can  enlist  natural  forces 
of  growth  that  will  be  productive  cf  secured 
good  will,  protecting  solidarity,  and  economic 
strength. 

It  is  well  realiztd  that  we  cannot  maintain 
ccmmerce  with  other  nations  unless  those 
ether  nations  are  prospering  as  well  as  cur- 
selves.  The  growth  and  development  of  the 
nations  on  the  American  Continent  from 
Canada  to  Argentina  and  Chile  with  a  free- 
trade  covenant  between  all  will  be  an  assur- 
ance for  peace,  sccvrrlty,  and  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Locking  through  the  Scriptures,  instead  of 
a  mandate  for  war.  you  will  find  the  parable 
cf  the  Good  Samaritan.  You  knew  the  nar- 
rative and  the  lesson.  There  is  honest  and 
practical  advice  for  our  relations  with  the 
foreign  nations. 

It  made  me  reflect.  I  recalled  that  one  of 
cur  Presidents  Immortally  had  said:  "Let  us 
b.nd  up  the  Nation's  wounds."  I  thought, 
someotic  will  be  needed  soon  to  say  with  equal 
truth  and  equal  earnestness:  "Let  us  bind 
up  the  world  6  wounds."  That  is  what  the 
warring  wcrld  will  need,  and  to  such  a  mis- 
sion we  could  generously  address  ourselves. 
If  a  hostile  force  Is  directed  again.st  us.  we 
can  dispose  of  the  enemy  where  he  Is  at  a 
disadvantage  and  where  we  can  utilize  our 
advantage — on  the  ocean  where  any  enemy 
would  be  exposed  and  vulnerable. 

The  only  way  that  America  could  be  threat- 
ened. In  my  opinion.  Is  either  by  disintfetra- 
tion  from  within  or  by  sending  our  forces 
abroad  where  we  would  exchange  the  ad- 
vantages of  location. 

Such,  In  meager  form,  mipht  be  the  pro- 
gram for  cur  country,  for  our  circle  cf  neigh- 
boring nations,  and  for  our  world  relations, 
which  I  would  choose  and  advocate.  If  It 
could  be  perfected  and  we  entered  on  It  with 
a  fervor  of  patriotism,  ^ar  may  be  averted 
and  cur  Nation  go  forward  and  civilization 
be  rescued. 

I  can  imagine  no  greater  isolation  for  our 
Nation  than  to  be  so  circumscribed  by  the 
exigencies  of  war  that  our  whole  energy,  our 
whole  thought,  cur  whole  planning  must  be 
devoted  to  winning  battles,  winning  cam- 
paigns In  distant  lands,  where  there  Is  already 
too  much  cf  death,  of  vengeance,  of  swrva- 
tlon.  of  oppression. 

As  surely  as  day  follows  night  in  the  cycle 
of  natural  law,  exhausted  and  suffering  peo- 
ple out  of  their  depths  will  look  for  a  free 
and  a  good  and  a  successful  government  and 
nation  somewhere  on  the  earth,  and  they  will 
choose  It  for  their  example  But  If  there  Is 
no  such  nation.  If  all  the  people  of  the  earth 
have  abandoned  themselves  to  war,  an  Arc- 
tic nleht  will  have  settled  upon  the  globe 
and  there  will  be  no  rallying  point  for  free- 
dom  and  no  hope  In  the  darkness  of  despair 
and  destruction  and  death. 

Tlie  city  state  of  Athens  was  the  Intellec- 
tual light  of  the  world  and  continued  60  for 
ages.     When  the  barbarian  hordes  came  to- 


ward them,  they  went  out  to  Marathon  and 
Salamis  and  destroyed  them  and  retained 
their  own  Integrity.  Alexander  then  took 
the  Greeks  and  federated  them  for  military 
Invasions  and  expeditions  and  succeeded  In 
conquering  the  world,  and  his  conquests 
and  influence  fell  to  dust  and  ashes  In  a  few 
short  years.  Which  contributed  more  to  the 
world  or  was  truer  to  itself,  Athens  or  the 
Macedon  of  Alexander? 

What  guaranty  do  the  advocates  of  war 
offer  for  the  success  of  their  program?  What 
will  Ije  the  aftermath  of  victory  and  ven- 
geance? When  e  tried  this  remedy  before, 
we  created  monsters.  What  new  formula  Is 
offered  or  what  different  result  can  be  an- 
ticipated? 

Let  us  throw  off  the  deadening  morphlum 
that  stifles  our  thoughts,  that  faialisiic  res- 
ignation to  embracing  the  god  of  war. 

We  are  a  young  nation  with  a  destiny  for 
mankind  ahead  of  us.  Let  us  try  something 
difficult — som.ethlng  greater  than  war — the 
adventure  of  piloting  democracy  and  liberty 
to  success  If  a  mutiny  occurs  on  board  ship, 
as  long  as  the  helmsman  holds  the  wheel  and 
keeps  the  true  course,  all  may  be  saved,  but 
If  he  too  Joins  the  battle,  the  Fhip  will  never 
reach  its  harbor. 

I  knew  that  no  easy  task  lies  before  Ameri- 
ca. In  a  world  so  visited  with  suffering,  it 
could  not  be  that  providence  would  give  Its 
sole  blessing  of  immunity  to  a  nation  that 
s-aw  its  cblfgatioiis  narrowly  or  assumed  its 
duties  lightly.  We  must  actively  engage  In 
doing  some  great  good  or  else  bo  drawn  into 
the  evil  fate  that  is  punishing  the  Old  World. 
Our  fathers  In  this  land  grappled  with  hard 
tasks.  They  saw  a  vision  of  liberty  and  then 
made  it  real,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Old 
•World  I  would  keep  to  that  course,  letting 
our  charity  as  a  nation  embrace  the  sufTer- 
ings  of  the  earth,  but  keeping  cur  cwn  In- 
tegrity along  cur  course  toward  our  American 
destiny 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
America  are  inclined  to  underestimate 
the  abilities  of  our  Republic  to  make 
available  to  the  use  of  America  oppor- 
tunity for  education.  It  is  discouraging 
to  examine  the  statistics  compiled  frcm 
the  examinations  made  of  our  young  men 
who  are  called  to  the  service  of  their 
country  in  times  of  war  or  threatened 
war.  I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to 
repeat  the  re.'JUlts  of  these  examinations 
showing  great  numbers  of  our  youth 
without  rudimentary  education.  I  recall 
when  a?  a  boy  reading  the  lines  of  the 
poet,  when  he  said: 

A  schoolhouse  plant  on  every  hill. 
Stretching  in  radiate  nerve  lines  thence 
The  quick  wires  of  Intelligence. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  built  up  in  America 
an  excellent  public-school  system,  and  no 

criticism  can  be  lodged  e gainst  that  fine 


group  of  American  citizens  who  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  teaching  of 
our  youth.  We  have  been  too  niggardly 
In  providing  the  necessary  funds  to  pay 
them  adiKjuately  for  this  fine  service. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  schoolhouse,  the 
public  library  is  playing  en  important 
part  in  the  field  of  education.  I  am 
proud  of  the  service  that  is  being  ren- 
dered to  the  public  by  our  Own  public 
library  in  thr  city  of  Portland..  Records 
show  that  146.728  ol  our  citizens  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  this  gneal  library 
by  taking  cut  cards  and  being  enrolled  as 
readers.  Thirty-five  hundred  use  the 
library  every  day.  and  almc$t  3.000.000 
books  are  circulated  annually. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  special 
writer  on  the  Oregonian,  recently  wrote 
a  very  illuminating  article  oh  the  work 
of  this  public  library,  'which  appeart'd  in 
the  Sunday  Oregonian,  Novomber  9,  1941, 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  ray  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  Sunday  Oregonian.  Pot'tland,  Oreg.. 

cf  November  9,  1941 1 
Portland  Public  Library  BAROMrrrR  or  This 
World's  Chan&i.nc  Inteheists 
(By  Richard  L   Neuberjen 
Because  throughout  the  land  this  is.Gcod- 
Book  Week,  extia  attention  in  c^r  own  com- 
munity is  concentrated  on  the  B  rtland  Pub- 
lic Library,  which  has  more  registered   bur- 
rcwers  than  nearly  all  other  Articrican  cities 
of    comparable    size    and    exttU    even    such 
larger  places  as  Seattle,  Indianapolis.  Denver, 
and  Rochester. 

Fcrty-one  percent  of  the  pet^le  rf  Mult- 
nomah County— to  be  precise.  |146  728  men, 
women,  and  children — possess  library  cards. 
Thirty-five  hundred  cf  them  u4c  the  library 
each  day  They  circulate  2  894,026  bocks  an- 
nually. In  a  year  thry  a'k  64.687  questloni 
of  the  reference  department  To  them  the 
periodical  room  makes  available  more  than 
150.000  newspapers  and  magazines.  Few, 
local  Institutions  have  so  universal  an  appeal. 

SYSTEM   INCLUDiS  MANY  KINDS  OT  BRAN(  HES 

The  Portland  library  system  o  n.'-ins  (  f  the 
central  library.  16  branch  libraries.  144  school 
libraries,  the  municipal  refereiice  library  at 
the  city  hall,  and  60  reading  rotims  In  stores, 
factories,  .fire  stations,  charitablt  instltutinns, 
and  similar  places.  There  also  Is  a  county 
bookmobile  which  penetrates  til  the  nrnkii 
and  crannies  of  Multncmah  County  and  tskes 
books  to  farmers,  stump  ranchers,  and  ruml 
m'rchanis. 

Bocks  ulone  are  not  the  only  function  cf 
the  library,  although  It  owns  6t2  846  separate 
volumes  There  Is  a  map  room  where  people 
may  study  the  boundaries  that  In  recent 
yea.'s  have  been  so  everchanglng.  An  art 
room  appeals  to  the  men  and  wcmen  of 
artistic  bent.  There  is  a  musk  room  where 
a  violinist  from  Vienna  or  a  s*Dldicr  on  fur- 
lough may  have  his  favorite  Record  plajcd. 
The  periodical  room  offers  a  Wide  variety  of 
ner-spapers.  from  the  smallest  o^miitry  we*^k!y 
In  Oregon  to  the  Ncwj  Yoik  Times 

Few  youngsters  grow  up  in  Portland  v.  i.- 
out  using  the  library  children's  room  'ii.e 
reference  room  Is  a  local  symbol  cf  informa- 
tion. People  who  want  to  know  a  tvpical 
food  of  the  ancient  Mescpotajnlans  or  who 
WTOte  Tiger.  Tiger.  Burning  Bright  phone  the 
reference  room.  Tliere  more  tban  1,500  ques- 
tions a  month  are  received  by  telephone  alone. 
Considerably  more  than  that  are  asked  In 
person,  ""hey  are  put  by  youngsters  still  In 
grade  school  and  by  men  and  wcmen  gray- 
headed  and  wrinkled.  t:m  questions  vary 
amazingly. 

In   a    single    day    the    re6c*rchers    In    the 
reference  room   have   b«fn   a^ked   wh'/ 
President   Rooeevelt's   pay   checks,    the 
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'  f  f  r,ine  in  the  Katlcn.  the  nifCir.ing  c  f 
Ar.h  War.na.  the  age  of  Cor.gresTmar. 
H(  MCR  Ancei.l,  how  to  bonmo  an  artist  s 
model,  the  Iccation  of  Asia  Miror.'what  is  an 
appaloosa  horse,  the  names  ot^fUe  Three 
Monkeys,  ar.d  \ihere  to  learn  welding.  If 
Prchldfnt  R<K»6?veit  cr  Winston  Churchill 
n.>w>s  an  cb>cure  quctatlcn  In  a  spoech.  the 
reference  room  phcnts  Jingle  for  hours  as 
people  call  In  to  learn  the  origin  of  the 
words. 
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The  library  Is  the  key  to  n, 
his  annual  report  for  1910.  E  S  M..:N vu^r.- 
tcn.  the  president  of  the  lita.ary  board, 
poimrd  out  that  the  business  and  technical 
room  had  been  taxed  to  capacity  by  demanas 
for  bocl:.s  and  Infcrmrtkn  on  national  de- 
fense. A  pr.jmincnt  Portland  Indusir.a'.Lst, 
who>e  firm  had  recilved  extensive  defense 
wL.rkt'd  cut,  through  the  technical 
a  ccmplete  reorganization  of  his 
A  laborer  learned  from  borks  avail- 
able at  the  library  how  to  be  a  timekeiper 
and  pot  a  Job  m  a  shipyard. 

Circu'.aticn  of  b<x)ks  was  somewhat  smaller 
In  19i0  than  the  previous  ye.^r.  This  fol- 
lowed a  national  slump  in  library  reading 
which  Mr  MacNaughion  attributes  to  Im- 
proved l:uslntss  conditions  and  the  reduction 
of  unemployment.  With  factories  Jammed 
v.lth  defense  orders.  p?opl3  have  less  leisure 
x\m^.  Yet  or.c  of  the  m^st  w.dely  read  fea- 
tures of  ihe  library  Is  still  the  Or?gonian"3 
Su:-.dav  section  of  want  ads.  which  Is  In  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  pericxlical  room. 
Many  men  and  women  visit  ths  library  to 
see  the  part  of  the  paper  which  lists  employ- 
ment pcs-;ibllltlcS. 

Pa-t  the  library  desks  goes  a  kaleidoscope 
of  our  timrs  A  young  so'.dler  p.sltcd  for  a 
copy  if  H.t:ers  Mein  Kampf:  he  said  he 
wanted  to  kr.ow  what  he  might  be  as>.ed  to 
fight  against  An  1mm  grant  frcm  a  Balkan 
nation  asked  for  a  map  j hawing  which  ccun- 
try  new  dominated  his  birthplace  A  mid- 
dle-ar;ed  man  wanted  a  book  that  m.lght  m- 
c'uce  his  ycung  wife  to  chinge  her  mind 
abi  u":  divorce.  An  Am^^rlcan  married  to  a 
Ncr\\e??ian  girl  asked  for  books  translating 
the  laiik;uages  of  their  two  ccur.tries  back 
and  frr  h.  so  that  thev  could  study  together. 

Tlie  library's  many  functions  are  supported 
by  a  --p,?cial  public-library  tax.  which  is  part 
of  the  rci^ular  Multnomah  Coxmty  assess- 
metit.  Last  year  It  am.ninte:!  to  $304  433. 
The  msjor  addition  to  this  was  820.3S3  In 
finis,  p.iid  by  people  who  returi^cd  bjoks 
lat.v  The  principal  Item  of  expenditures  was 
ebie.044  f-r  salaries.  Next  was  $70.3o6  for 
bo-ks  and  periodicals.  Added  to  these  large 
dlsbvirsemt  nts  were  numerous  smaller  out- 
lays such  as  for  postage,  furniture,  tele- 
phones, p.lnting.  heat,  and  ll:;ht 

SOLDItrS    fSE    MtSIC  ROOM    FOR   E.\ND   V.OEK 

Expanding  library  facilities  have  called  for 
extra  funds.  The  miuic  rcom.  for  example. 
Is  ccriftantly  ur.d.Tsclng  extension.  So'.d.ers 
use  It  continuity  Many  of  them  are  lenrn- 
Ing  to  play  wind  Instruments  In  their  regi- 
mental bands,  and  they  ask  to  listen  to  n.ar- 
tlal  music.  A  newcomer  to  America  from 
central  Eurrpe  refused  a  Job  outside  Port- 
land because  he  said  he  had  to  stay  near  the 
library's  co'lectioti  of  fine  recordings.  Every 
Saturday  afternoon  opera  fan.s  gather  at  the 
niu-ic   room    to   hear   fav.-^rito   o  >rr"..>   played. 

The  head  of  this  local  !v,;!^  f  k^-.cwledge. 
Information,  and  culture  ;-  M. .-..-,  XoU  Avtry 
Uncer  Fcrmerly  she  v.as  librarian  at  Reed 
Collec.e  She  numbers  among  her  acjuamt- 
ances  m.'»ny  of   the    lending   liti'rarv   flsi'res 
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Cr:>-ii:.,e  E'.v.ng  heads  the  lar?'^st  sjnilo  ce- 
p;iri:-:i?nr.  that  cf  circul-t:  ii  O-l;  r  :•  '-.'.r:- 
iv.,-:.'  ;-:-i:'.  :\'c  M;^?  Kit'- -.re  And-r-on. 
r»-f.  rer,.-  M  --  N  /.-.e  M  K>h<  r,  t,  ,i:n!c:il: 
M:.^.-;  If.'..  V  B'  w.^:;  ca-.a:,'c:  a;.d  Mi.~s 
Marlir.   Htir.  c;...v.re::  s. 


J.!r-r>ibers  cf  the  library  beard  are  E  B. 
M  cXauchton.  C  C.  Chapman.  A  R  Watzek, 
VVaUam  L  Brcv.ster.  Jr..  Phliip  Chipmcui.  Dr. 
Frederick  A  Kif  hl-^  L<  w.s  A  McArthur.  James 
H.  Polhcmus,  Robert  L.  Sab;n,  Jr.,  and  C.  B. 
Stephenson.  Ex  officio  members  are  the  three 
commissioners  of  Multnomah  County — O.  V. 
B:'.d!ey,  Frank  L  ShuU.  and  T.  J   Krueder. 

"We  are  especially  proud."  says  Miss  Unger, 
"that  our  library  is  a  forum  and  repository 
for  all  Ideas.  Our  bocks  present  all  view- 
points, conservative  and  liberal.  Democratic 
and  Republican.  Ccmmun.st  and  Nazi,  radi- 
cal ar.d  Tory.  There  is  no  censorship.  We 
feel  that,  given  a  chance  to  read  all  sides, 
the  people  will  have  no  difficuKy  In  making 
a  v.1.  e  choice.  I  think  the  citizens  of  Port- 
land may  fed  sure  that  their  library  contains 
a  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  and  thought  on 
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The  Sword  of  Damocles 
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EDITCilHAL-  BY  CLIN  ION  N    iiOWARD 


M:  Gl'YER,  M:  >;,  ..k  ..  under  leave 
to  txi!.:ui  lily  iLr..a;k>  m  ihe  Recohd.  I 
include  v.r,  iditcrial  written  by  Dr.  Clin- 
ton N.  Howard  for  the  November  1941 
issue  of  Prosre.^s.  the  cfRcial  or?an  of  the 
International  Reform  Federation,  dis- 
cussing various  features  of  pending 
lerislalion. 

The  editorial  is  as  foilowsi 

The   Sword   of   D.\mccles 

It  hung  suspended  by  a  single  hair.  Damo- 
cles sat  beneath  it  at  the  banqv.et  table  cf 
Dionysius  .  That  sword  is  suspended  today 
over  the  head  of  Uncle?  Sam  c.t  the  banquet 
tP.ble  cf  Japan.  Should  that  swcrd  fall  It 
would  plunge  the  United  Ste.tes  into  war.  at 
what  cost  and  with  what  result  canr.ot  new 
be  known,  but  ws  speak  with  confidence 
that,  like  the  swcrd  of  Goliath,  it  would  bq 
found  in  pcssess:'~.n  cf  Uncle  Sam  ct  the  end 
of  the  contest.  No  doubt.  It  will  be  found  to 
have  been  a  valiant  swcrd.  as  that  is  a  weapon 
reccgnized  as  peculiar  to  the  acrcbatic  Nip- 
pone.ee  Nation. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  a  Damascus  blade 
and  shed  m.uch  American  blocd  in  the  h.inds 
of  the  Juegler  of  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
but  when  that  sv.crd  of  Dam.ocles  Is  sur- 
rendered it  v.ill  contribute  li'tle  to  the  pride 
and  Joy  of  our  victory  to  find  thereupon  the 
Inscription.  "Made  In  America."  It  will  con- 
tribute little  to  cur  satisfaction  to  learn  that 
the  s'vcrd  which  we  helped  Japan  to  forge  to 
conti!i\ie  hCr  unclrclared  war  cf  ccnquest  that 
has  filled  the  rivers  of  China  with  blocd.  was 
turned  a^iinst  the  United  States. 

We  recently  listened  to  an  address  from  a 
rcturr.ed  American  missionary  from  Japan 
who.  with  hLs  wife,  had  spent  30  jears  In  that 
cjuntry.  who  verified  the  statements  made 
by  Rear  Admiral  Yainell.  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Asiatic  fleet,  that  Japan  could  not  last 
6  months  as  a  military  power  at  any  time 
during  the  last  4  years  but  for  military  sup- 
plies, oil.  copper,  scrap,  and  steel  supplied  her 
ircm  the  Uni*^cd  S:a:es  and  exported  by  Gov- 
ernrr.eiit  sanction,  agair^.s*.  the  protest  of 
China  and  cur  ov-.t.  pfop'e 

iTiE  w.\Te:!:.:,\N'  r  n  thz  wam. 

Ti-.e  Scripture  w.irn*.  "If  the  w.i-cl.n-.an  on 
the  wall  see  the  sword  come,  a:.d  blow  not 
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that  the  people  be  warned;  and 

end  any  soul  be  taken  away 

the  people,  that  soul  will  I  re- 

watcliman's  hand." 

isiration  not  only  failed  to  blow 

but  it  put  the  sword  Into  the 

mcst  potent  and  possible  enemy 

said   to  have  In  her  possession 

of  American  scrap  and  oil.  while 

ufactureis  are  now  securing  the 

outh  America  to  obtain  raw  ma- 

r  naval-  and  shore-defense  gi;ns, 

amine  Is  already  upon  us.  and  a 

oil  and  rasoline  Is  threatened. 

id's   anger  was  greatly   kindled; 

to  Nathan,  the  man  that  hath 

ig  shall  surely  die.    And  Nathan 

avid,   thnu  art   the  man."     Had 

lived  in  cur  day.  he  would  be 

y.  "Mr.  President,  thcu  art   the 

the  hands  of  the  State  Depart- 

Congress  will  be.  likewise,  red 

not  only  cur  own.  but  50.009.&00 

and  dispossessed  Chinese  men, 

children. 


Shocking  Revelation 


F<|R  FATKEr.S  AND  MOTHERS 

bill  recently  pa.sscd  by  Congress 

health  and  morals  of  the  boys 

ng  camps,  by  providing  for  zones 

camps    in    which    promoted    sex 

may  not  become  commercialized 

ed   for   proiit,    Is    not    being   en- 

ing    to    the    statement    of    Dr. 

ct?rlehr.  who   is  in  charre  ol   the 

ase  division  of  the  United  States 

h  Service.^  The  charge  was  mado 

press  conference  at  Washington 

hat   selectees  who   passed   their 

and   were   free   fiom   venereal 

n   accepted    for   military   service 

e  Infected  at  an  Increasing  rate, 

rate  now  within  the  camps  is 

was  f.mOng  those  rejected. 

AN   INCENTIVE  TO   SIN 

States    that    "If    the    fathers, 

wives  knew  the  extent  to  which 

exists  around  come    Army    and 

pments.  they  wculd  'go  to  town' 

cleaned  up  " 

must  clean  It  up?     Must  we  cr- 
llnii  volunteer  army  of  home  de- 
lve the  prostitutes  and  the  m.ale 
frcm   the  camp  areas?     What 
and  Navy  Departments  doing  to 
!=  immoral  mess  thnt  is  rovtln^ 
,hile  they  are  in  training  to  de- 
Ihris'.ian    civilizttion    frcm    tho 
ittack  cf  the  godless  Nazi  totaM- 
?     Dees  the  responsibility   of 
'.se  v,h->n  it  passes  the  law?    Has 
slbllity  to  see  that  the  Army  of- 
rve  unrc-tric.ed  pcwer.  enlorce  it? 
the  May  law  was  passed,  urdec 
Army  regulations,  as  printed  in 
nual.  provision  is  made  for  p'.ac- 
t  districts  and  all  places  selling 
cf   bcunc's.   limiting  paes  s.   and 
I  such  restricted  districts  by  mill- 
under    established    Army    rcgu- 
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se  provisions   were  strengthened 
bill,  which  pas3ed  Congress,  as  a 
cr  the  Shcppard  bill,  without  a 
.ote.     Instead  of  enforcing  these 
:he    War    Department    has    is&ued 
for  the  sale  tr  free  distribution 
;amps  cf  contraceptive  appliances 
an  encouragement  for  the  pro- 
sex  tmmorahty.   and   regulations 
no  penalty  or  limitation  upon 
i  :es  so  long  as  their  use  prevents 
contracting  a  syphilitic  disease, 
hlrg  mere  or  less   than  an  In- 
;ln. 

SHAME.  GK\J:E 

It  Is  indapd  a  shocking  revelation  'X)  learn 
that  under  Army  regulations,  quar vi-rmasteri 
I   are  require*  to  Ijave  on  hand  at  all  times 
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a  stocl:  cf  mechanical  devices  which  are  sup- 
posed tc  protect  the  user  against  diseases  aiis- 
Ing  from  immoral  practices  ad  promiscuous 
sexual  indulgence  Do  the  parents  cf  these 
boys,  taken  frcm  their  heme  envtrorm^nt  to 
defend  their  country,  know  of  these  Army 
regulations? 

If  they  doubt  the  truth  of  this  shocking 
revelation  let  them  turn  to  the  basic  field 
mr.nual  on  Mil.tary  Sanitation  and  First  Aid, 
pu'^l'.shed  last  year  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  and  read  that  "post  exchanges  are 
required  to  stock  condoms  cf  approved  qual- 
ity" and.  in  addition,  "that  the  medical  de- 
partment is  responsible  fur  operating  suS- 
clent  prophylactic  stations  to  serve  adequately 
each  commend"  Which  Is  to  say  that  such 
contraceptive  appliances  are  al'ocated  to  our 
sens  for  purposes  cf  Immorality  Shame! 
Shame!!  Shame  on  a  g' vernment  that  puts 
the  bottle  to  the  lips  of  its  defenders  In  the 
post  exchanges  and  then  supplies  them  with 
mechanical  protection  against  sex  sin. 

They  hand  cut  to  them  "practical  me- 
chanical protection  against  venereal  infection, 
a:  d  erect  for  their  free  use  within  the  camps 
prophylactic  statlcns  cp:en  to  them  for  treat- 
ment at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night^for 
their  protection." 

PROTECTION   FOR   WHOM? 

Hew  about  the  "prot  -ction"  of  the  young 
girls  who  are  made  available  for  their  accom- 
modation? Does  the  Go  .ernment  also  assume 
the  obligation  cf  some  protection  fcr  them 
frcm  the  consequences  of  this  encouraeed 
military  Immorality?  Is  the  potter's  field 
their  orly   n-fuze? 

And  what  abcut  the  "righteous  indignation" 
cf  the  Secretary  of  Wnr  who  consents  to  this 
infamy  and  charges  sedition  and  near  treason 
against  Senators  who  send  out  post  card 
protests  against  taking  America  into  foreign 
wars?  If  it  must  be  wir.  at  the  sacrifice  of 
our  sons,  let  the  Ame:  lean  Government  go 
into  it  with  clean  hands,  and  drive  alcoholic 
liquors  cut  of  the  camp?,  and  the  white  slave 
drivers  and  vice  promoters  frcm  all  training 
camp  areas  as  provided  by  the  May  act.  and 
do  it  now.    Call  the  Marines. 

THE   CATHOLIC  PRESS 

Why  should  the  Protestant  press  be  silent 
on  such  an  issue  as  thl'?  Thank  God  for  the 
brave  outburst  of  Catholic  America  of  Au- 
gust 2.  and  the  strong  words  of  protest  by 
Paul  L  Blakcly.  S.  J.,  published  in  Am.erica. 
issue  of  August  9.  which  includes  the  philippic 
of  Archbishop  Simmoiids.  Thank  Gcd  for 
the  couiage  of  Congressman  M-^rtin  J.  Ken- 
NE^Y.   cf   New   York,   for    putting   it    In    the 

CONCRESSION.^L  RECORD. 

A  CAIHOLIC    PROTEST 

The  archbishop  said: 

"Tl-iepsycholcglcal  effect  on  the  young  sol- 
dier of  this  elaborate  .set-up  cannot  but  be 
bad  It  conveys,  almost  irrtsistibly.  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Government  expects  him  to 
indu'ge  in  riot  mr  cour.-es  fiom  time  to  time, 
and  has  no  objection  provided  that  precau- 
tion^  are  taken  against  disease 

"The  dem.oralizlng  effect  which  this  action 
cf  the  Government  will  have  on  the  youth 
is  Incalculable,  and  the  regulation  which  em- 
powered It  Is  a  dlsgraeeful  one  with  which 
no  decent  government  sliould  be  associated. 
The  distribution  of  th-^se  things  to  men  In 
camp  Is  stated  to  have  been  undertaken 
crde'r  to  protect  them  frcm  the  daneer 
Infeetion   from  venereil  disease. 

"Does  the  Federal  Government  accept 
a  principle  the  vicious  theory  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means,  na  matter  how  Immoral 
these  means  may  be? 

"Under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  physi- 
cal health  of  a  relatUely  smail  and  undisci- 
plined minority,  our  leaders  have  chosen  the 
depraved  curse  of  handine  out  to  the  youn^ 
men  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  Instruments 
of  Irr.morality.  Surely  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that,  as  they  are  rightly  solicitous 
for   the   physical   health   of   the   troops,    they 
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would  be  equally  solicitous  for  the  moral 
health  of  the  youth  of  the  country  and  would 
refrain  from  spending  the  people's  money  to 
provide  them  with  incentive*  to  sin. 

"It  is  little  wonder  that  cynicism  so  often 
greets  the  assertion  that  we  are  fighting  to 
uphold  the  Christian  standards  cf  life. 

"We  Catholics  have  a  clearly  defined  prin- 
ciple to  guide  us  in  Judging  this  action  of 
the  Government.  It  is  a  principle  given  to 
us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  thrni^zh  the  pen  of 
St  Paul,  who  strongly  reprobated  the  the- 
ory that  we  may  do  evil  that  some  goe^d  may 
come  (Romans  111:  8).  On  this  principle  we 
take  our  stand." 

Let  Protestantism  wake  up. 


The  Chvrch  Chimes 
Tlie  Church  Temperance  Chimes.  oflRclal 
organ  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  rings  an  alarm  In  Its  Issue  of  Septem- 
ber by  reprinting  from  the  June  is^ue  of 
Progress  our  article.  Booze  May  Lose  the  War. 
und'er  the  title.  "As  Others  See  Us  •  This 
article  was  a  scorching  rebuke  of  the  English 
Government  for  diverting  grains  needed  for 
food  to  the  English  brewers  and  distillers,  to 
be  made  into  "distilled  damnation"  while 
calling  on  America  fcr  food  to  win  the  war. 
The  September  issue  of  the  Chuich  Temper- 
ance Chimes  reports  an  Increase  in  the  pro- 
duction cf  beer  for  the  first  3  months  of  1941 
over  the  same  period  of  1940  of  680.141  bar- 
rels and  a  total  3  months'  production  of 
5.476.744  barrels. 

It  also  states  that  the  allocation  of  sugar 
to  the  brewers  is  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
pre-war  usage  than  is  allowed  to  other  m.anu- 
facturers.  and  while  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs 
to  breeders  cf  poultry  and  pigs  were  reduced 
the  brewers  were  premised  by  the  food  ccn- 
troller  an  increased  supply.  We  are  all  cut 
for  England,  but  in  the  name  cf  God  and 
humanity  we  protest  this  waste  cf  food  lx)th 
at  home  and  by  our  Allies  abroad. 

The  destruction  of  food  stocks  by  the  two 
leading  Christian  nations  at  a  time  like  this 
Is  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a  sin  against 
the  Almighty.  Hew  can  Gcd  look  with  favor 
upon  cur  cause  when  the  world  Is  crying  for 
bread  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  while  this 
so-called  Christian  nation  is  pouring  2  851.- 
790.000  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and 
rye  into  the  manufacfare  of  alcoholic  liquors 
for  which  the  American  people  are  charged 
e4  OOO.COO.OOO  annually  and  net  less  than 
four  billions  more  to  repair  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  and  economic  damage  it  does? 
We  call  upon  Congress  to  stop  this  criminal 
waste  for  the  duration  of  the  war  as  essen- 
tial to  victory  Otherwise  waste  and  war 
coots  will  wreck  the  Nat:rr. 


Co''^-r.h\?   Rr.er   Pov.tr  and  the   P.:cilic 
Norliivsest 
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M:  .\NGELL  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  address  of  Dr. 
Paul  J.  Raver.  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  project,  before  the  Inland 
Empire  Waterways  Ao:>ociation  at  Walla 


Wf.l'.a.   V/a.-h..   Octcb?r 
addre-is  follows: 

A  year  ago  v.  hen  you  were 
vite  me  to  meet  wl'h  you>l 
Ics-s  as  a  stranger.    Except  for  I 
you.   I    was   a    stranger   to    yf 
strangers  to  me 

In  the  interver.inu  year  I 
know  many  o(  you  and  through  you  to  leain 
much  of  the  fine  work  you  huvf  done  and  aie 
doing.  When  I  meet  with  groujjs  such  as  the 
Inland  Empire  Waterways  A.-tociatlm.  Ih? 
farm  groups,  the  ciiambers  of  oomnie'rce.  and 
other  crganlzatlcn*  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  have  the  feeling  that  "here  are 
the  people  v.ho  built  Bonneville  and  Gre.nd 
Coulee  Dam.s."  And  this  Is  ttue;  for  witl;- 
out  your  vision,  your  IntrlUg^nt  leadership, 
and  the  leadership  of  your  Iteprrsentativis 
In  Congress,  It  is  very  unlikely  that  we  would 
have  m  the  Pacific  North wcK  tixlay  such 
a  Iri^.g  start  on  the  Integrated  developmei.t 
and  utilization  of  our  great  JGcd-given  re- 
source— the  Columbia  River  pnd  lt«  tribu- 
taries. 

The  ultimate  value  rf  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  to  the  economy;  of  the  reslon 
has  long  been  recognized.  Tlhey  have  long 
been  recoenlzed  as  the  life-gl^lng  arteries  cf 
the  Northwest  The  ploneeils  realized  the 
value  of  the  rivers— realized  they  had  a  value 
then  and  a  preater  potential  value  for  the 
future.  That  greater  potential  value  is  be- 
ginning to  materialize  t'  dai^  through  the 
construction  cf  dams  that  will  make  possible 
the  full  utilization  of  the  river  for  power 
development,  irrigation,  and  nfcvltntlon.  The 
full  utilization  v.ill  come  when  all  the  dams 
are  completed  and  I  for  one  w»nt  tn  see  them 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  1  have  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  this  Paiclflc  Northwest 
of  ours,  this  Pacific  Nnrthwiest  of  mine  I 
mtaht  add.  for  although  aj  relative  nc*-- 
comer.  I  feel  I  am  a  part  ofl  It  and  belong 
to  it  ' 

Now.  I  Just  stated  that  the  ultimate  po- 
tential value  of  the  rivers  1^  bcctinnini  to 
materialize  Let  us  see  what  1^  happenlrg. 
Go  back  3  years— back  to  October  30.  19'ia. 
Bonneville  Dam's  major  strt»rture  had  Ju«t 
been  completed  by  the  Afmy  encineers 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  under  thfl  rompotent  en- 
pinerrlng  craft  =mai:ship  of  jthe  Bureau  of 
R-clamation.  was  In  the  buildlre  At  Bonne- 
ville the  fli;st  p'^rerator"!  nf  $6  400  kilowatts 
were  beginning  the  delivery  of  rxiwer  to  a 
meag'r  load  of  slif;ht!y  ever*  ICO  kilowslf;. 
No  extensive  transmission  IIAps  were  as  yet 
constructed.  And.  as  y'  u  *?rll  remenber. 
the  Nation's  pre«s  was  still  fllkd  with  com- 
ments ranging  from  stern  qtiestlcns  to  apo- 
plectic denunciations  of  "tliose  white  ele- 
phants In  the  w.lderness  of  tne  Pacific  Nrrth- 
west." 

Even  some  of  our  own  people  cut  here  were 
none  too  sure,  as  demonstrated  by  a  trad" 
Journal  in  Portland  which  in  1939  stated-  "It 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  Bonne- 
ville Isan  enormously  co.ctly  white  elcphint. 
The  dam  has  b'en  completed  for  some  time. 
It  wa=  promised  by  Its  advocates  that  Its  com- 
pletion would  Imm.fdlately  result  in  tremen- 
dous Industrial  expansion  Irl  Its  area  But 
not  a  single  Inportant  Industry  has  settled 
there,  and  none  seems  to  be  leven  tcn'a'lvely 
Interfsted" 

Now  let  us  lock  at  Octobtr  30.  VJil 
Bonneville  5  generators  are  ^training  to  pro- 
duce almost  230.C00  kilowatts  to  an  eager 
market,  and  5  other  generdtcrs  are  In  the 
process  cf  In'tallatlon  At  Grand  Coulee  the 
first  of  an  ultimate  18  generators  Is  pumping 
100  000  kilcv.'atts  Into  the  Federal  p- wer- 
transmlssion  system.  Over  J25  000  kilcwatta 
of  power  have  been  contracted  for  sale  to 
new  industries  and  to  new  consumers  coming 
into  the  region.  Mere  than  800  000  kllowattn 
of  additional  industrial  powtr  will  be  under 
contract  in  the  near  futnre.  The  transmis- 
sion network  in  itself  Is  im.^osirg  Tw  : 'y- 
fout  bundled  mUes  of   higtt-vciiage   i.i^e   ui 
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t!-.r   .«•  .-f   ^f   vv.  hlngton   a:.d   Or.c;  r..   aid 
d;.  rf  abu;ld:!.g 

And  what  does  the  Nation's  press  say  to- 
dny'  Let  me  quote  from  the  Septembrr  ls«ue 
rf'Cheni:cal  and  Metallurtical  Eni;ineeriiis. 
the  mtJl  impcrtant  chemical  and  metallur- 
glral  indusTnes  ptiblicatlcn  in  the  cruntrv 

-A  few  years  a^'o  the  Giiveri.rrt  r."*-  h'lee 
program  for  the  devclopmenf  of  !iulr".  '.f-nr.c 
power  on  the  west  coast  s«  en.tcl  nUrf '^'  fan- 
tastic. Everyone  knew  that  In  th>  are  i  Vsf^rp 
great  iinexploitt'd  re.«'nirc»  s  n^  t  fi.ly  f- r 
pi)wer  but  also  fir  !i.;:eril.-  and  ntlur  t.,*; 
material-  Bnt  ar.v  l.n  .'f--^*  ..'.e  ii;dust;i.'l  d- - 
velopni.-:.*  '•••t-ni.  (1  •  ,  be  111  the  dim  ar.d  dis- 
tant fii*",r>^  AbMiit  t^lo  bp'-t  That  c<  'bd  be 
tjrp'-d  f'^r  'A.K  a  -irw  and  jri.c'.'.ial  .n w.h  ns 
Fmi*;:  n«"*  en- fr{. :;-<•-■=  pi  n.^rtd  tl'.nr  n  cky 
vk  IV  in  the  fare  rf  •■uch  c!i.-Ci  ur.nzme  b-tacles 
i;>  .spar>-!Ty  rf  p.  pvila'ini  and  n;arr-e's.  hich 
triinsp<.r'a'i<in  C"-*:.  f.  r  raw  niaterials  mid 
»-.]V!ipnicn'  and  a  lark  '  f  skilltd  and  te^^nl- 
callv    truii-.ed    pi-rsctinrl 

'Then    Mi>>  ?.;rn,it;'  -i  rhan^'ed  almost   over- 

nK'ht,     A.>-  the  na* u  nal-defeiise  prcirHm  un- 

f'  .dfd    It    b'-ranic   obvious   tl.it    it-    c.  miincis 

f.r    the    Usrht    nK'n'.s    aUim;tnim    and    nnn- 

nf>lum.   Wire   far   m   exres.'   rf    tlie   ctunti'.  s 

P'cdvictue      capacity         Pi.r'hcrnv  re.      .<ince 

\x\Ker  mav  rrprcs»'Ut  as  ::.uc  d  as  one-fifth  cr 

(It,    -sixth    of    th'-    tr'.tl    pr'cluction    lOvt-^    cf 

tht -0    nii'fa.s     and    s:r.r>^    the^^   requiremeir.s 

cCiDld  i-^t   be   mtt   at   c.  niparabie  ros's  anv- 

wh.  re  eis.'  m   the   I'ni'ed  S'a- ■■?.  It  '.vas   only 

irnt  i^Hl  that  at  ten:  1    n  ,~!io\ild  b.-  directed  tr- 

wai  1  the  wcs*  c.  a-v  \\ht're  so  nianv  miUicr.s 

had  Nen  ,'nd  w.  ro  b.ink:  spent  f  t  hydt\  '-!ec- 

tnc   devekpment       The   whoifMie  rate   from 

Bonneville    rf    2   mills    or    loss    per    kilowatt- 

h.iur    pvit    th.i.<    power    Itito    the    very    lowest 

brackets    -a    fni!    third    below    those    of    Ten- 

nees*e  Valley  Au'hcrltv,  frr  example 

■This  pi  wer  was  t!ie  spark  that  set  off 
the  ^ireat  flec'ronietailurgKal  development  of 
the  Ncrthwst  ■' 

Hie  linm.in  t.t. denrv  f^  r  all  of  \>  m  'he 
tacf  rf  the  reailv  tre'n<'r-do\;s  chan^-e  tliat 
has  taken  pUirc  ii^.  the  r.-iciu:;  is  t  dfn\e 
fr<  m  It  a  sa' .■•:  :v  i.  ii  tb.  i:  a;t!-  and  abe's 
comfort  and  i,  ft.n  diminishes  -he  uru'e  to 
continue  the  dr;ve  for  further  dev.  loonvnt 

Those  of  M5  m  !>i-itirn>-  rf  public  tru'^'.  and 
mindful  of  that  trust,  must  net  lit  dc.vn. 
The  further  the  pmcram  movr?  ahead  the 
further  we  mu^t  extend  cur^elves  m  our 
work,  our  devotun  to  task,  and  our  eflrrt  to 
h'-'ht!  Rbci;'  the  rounded  e-ononuc  de'.elop- 
m.t  r.t  tlia*  wp  know  is  necessary  for  the  region 
I  r.innot  stie-s  snrMrientlv  the  virvrent  nrces- 
s;t\  for  all  .if  VIS  to  tiirou  off  ail  inu«ir,n'=  that 
rur    bat'le    ha.--    been   won      The   strueele    of 


Wrst    to    achieve    i*s    rbvunis    destiny    Is 
nierely  be'-:innin.t: 

let  us  review  bri.flv  the  problems  of  the 
vv,<'  n  a-'  .Old  ■■•{  -hf  P.inrir  Nrrtbwr--t  The 
S'.-!tes  of  the  West  have  relied  through  th.e 
year-  unon  the  s\.rcr-s;ve  exploitation  of 
single  resource  ba>es  For  example,  we  have 
had  ecld  rushes,  we  h.Tve  had  active  pMpIc.ta- 
tic-i  of  certain  me'alhc  minerals  T-  d:^y  m 
the  Pacihc  Nrrt hwe.-^r  our  pnr.rip.v.  ;n  rme- 
prrdncin;:  nrtlvitv  is  hl.:b.ly  dependeiu  \irrn 
^  lore-t-re-ource  bn.-e  If  mai^kmd  were  wise. 
th>  resource  b  i-e  w<HiId  not  have  been  mined. 
bn:  w 'uld  have  been  treated  as  a  cr.  p.  Al- 
thciieh  m.oiy  h.a\e  stru^cled.  with  some  de- 
prre  of  snrce-.-  ir:  the  e--t.ibli,-hment  of  sus- 
tained-y.eid  mana<:;enient  and  selective  Ict;- 
pmc  ir.  I  ur  fr.rests.  the  inidi  niable  fact  pre- 
sents it.s«'If  that  the  forest  growth  is  far  bclcw 
tht  rate  of  its  depletirn  bv  man.  tire,  insect. 
Biul  distuse  If  we  o-n.slder  the  fact  that  m 
the  Paciho  North.uest  7  out  of  10  gainfully 
emplcytd  dep«  lul  u^on  foirst  and  a^ilcultural 
industries  and  that  tlu  major  resource  ba.so 
Is  unstable  we  then  realize  with  a  shock  that 
cur  econcmy  is  indeed  a  very  vulnerable  one. 
The  answer  appears  to  be  m  the  e.-tabli.-h- 
ment  of  divei-ifted  occupation— aericult\iral 
ard  indi-stnal  And  vet  we  face  th.e  parartix 
ti-.at  Industry  needs  population  and  '.hat  pop- 


u]a*i-n  r.ffds  Industry  This  ch;ckcn-and- 
et:e  prrblim  mu^t  be  met.  net  rnly  for  the 
ealie  ff  'h>,;  retrion  and  the  stabilization  of 
its  fCL,:;omy  but  f',  r  the  Nation's  we'fare  as 
will.  In  other  wcrds.  we  need  a%cmblnation 
of  industrlnl  ar.d  agricultural  expansion  with 
mere  em.phasi?  on  the  prcce.ssmq  cf  our  In- 
chis'rial  and  agricultural  raw  materials  sc  a* 
to  provide  the  hours  of  emplrym.ent  that  are 
ba-'.r  tf   the  -ecnri'v  of  c'-.r  pe'  ;  le. 

His';  rirallv.  t;ie  later  a  reei'.n  btccmes 
populatfd,  th.e  m..~re  disadvantageous  is  Its 
po  ri'  n  'o  df'v>'!r,p  Its  resources  and  latent 
pc.-.-ib.l.t.es  Ic  r  the  beneflLs  cf  Its  people. 
For  example,  the  Pacific  Northwest  finds  It- 
self in  the  pcsiticn  of  a  colony  shipping  out 
Us  capital  wealth  In  return  for  manufac- 
tured grcds  Established  Industry  else- 
wlicre  In  the  Nation  having  evolved  Its 
techniques  and  market ir.e  habits  through 
the  yars  opposes  quite  naturally  the  possi- 
bilitlcs  of  competition  in  new  territories. 
It  tends  to  maintain  the  stattis  quo  of  lU 
markf  "s 

H'  -.v.  vpr  'hr  nrrmal  denmnds  for  low-cost 
p  'Atr  '.vhicli  h.ave  he- n  nv  re  and  more  diffi- 
c'l't  to  meet  ir.  cth' r  s'Cfans  cf  the  United 
S*  tes  at  lea^t  hi\e  f.  reed  the  electric  in- 
du'tr.es  to  ccn-id'  r  plant  establishment  in 
the  Pacific  Nofhwe^t  The  defen.^e  program 
has  acceUra'fd  'b.is  nrrmal  trr:  d  and  it  is 
n"w  so  eviden':  tha*  el- cnc  industry  is  be- 
t'lnniii;:  to  m'  ve  to  th'  Pacific  Northwest 
that  I  fepi  It  unnecessary  to  devote  much 
time  t  '  the  b.i-ic  reas.ms  why  Industry  is 
t.kinsj  advan"..j;e  <  f  the  power  beine  de- 
vt-lop'-d  en  the  Columbia  River  Statistics 
reveal  the  ex'ent  cf  thr  industrial  expan- 
sion n(^w  takmt:  place  here — approaching 
$100  0fK)COO  w(  tth  of  new  taxable  wealth 
brought  in'c  the  r'-eirn  m  2  years  In  the 
formcf  new  ir.dustrial   en'erprises. 

Bv   far.   the   bulk   of  the   p,  w-  r   now   being 
sold  by  the  &.  nncvllle-C'tnt'c  P  -j-er  Admin- 
istration,   and    to    be   sold   within   the    next 
few  rncnths    will  be  devoted  to  the   produc- 
ti    n    tf    litilu    m'-nil'^       I'    is    now    Indicated 
that   bv   1S42  tlie  Pacific   Northwest  will  pro- 
duce well  m  excess  of  200  000.000  pounds  of 
tlie  metal  or  approxunately  twn-thlrds  of  the 
Na'lrn's  total  pro'luc'ion  in  1939.  and  prob- 
ably in  the   nti_h.b   rlirod  of  some  40.0C0.OOO 
pound-   of  mi::n-  ;u:n.       Additional   capacity 
I    now    ten  J    r.'--    •.■•"!    by    defense    agencies 
'    will  r:',!-^.'  tills  '      :■.'  '  '  L\pprox:mateIy  400.000,- 
CKiO  p-  i:nd?  of  aliimuiiim    and  possibly  quite 
an  incrL'aso  in   niairnesuini 
[         Al'hcu^h  'hrse  fi^'urr-  ;r.d. c.ite  'hp  raagnl- 
tudf   c:   tr.e  df\a  Irprn- nt.  they  fail  to  reveal 
that   Jvi-*    as   we   -hip   our   trees  largely   un- 
proi.es.-id  m  tlic  fiiin  .f  P'^-i'p  and  board,  so 
are   we   ni  w  slnpiiing   cut   cur   hydroelectric 
[X  wt  r  ;n.  'h..-  f  nn  rf  nigs  of  aluminum  and 
ma»;nfsium    mrial        By    thi* -procedure    no 
j     real  wealth  i>  1>  -n^'  pu'duced  for  the  region, 
and     we     are     ni  *.     mectnif;     jur     principal 
'    prrbKms. 

I  do  not  imply  that  these  basic  industries 
are  not  cf  distinct  advantage  to  the  region. 
F.ir  fn  m  it.  bir  w-  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
tha'  thev  rrav  becrme  liabilities  to  the  future 
presptt-i-y  cf  'ho  Pac.ft<-  Northwest  States 
upon  tlie  rt-unipt.'  n  vf  what  may  be  called 
n>  rmal  condit:r;.>  unless  their  output  can  be 
u'll.'ed  bv  fur* her  ni.inuf acture  on  the  Wfst 
era.-"  Failure  'bus  to  support  these  basic 
plants  may  readily  cause  a  major  curtailment 
of  the  capacity  new  b<ing  iiis*a!led.  with  con- 
sequent loss  cf  emplcymcnt  m  the  region, 
and  severe  loss  f  pcw»^r  revenues  ..>n  the  Fed- 
eral s>s:em 

It    IS    my    contention,    therefore,    that    the 

developm.  nt  of  so-called  secondary  Industries 

Is   of   grea*.    urtitncv    f.r   the    wt.iire   of    the 

region    and  upcti  which  a  sieat  deal  of  efTort 

i     must    be    spent,    th^t    is,    we    must    endeavor 

'    to  enc;.urage  the  establishment  ^f  industries 

;    that   take  iausic  electrochemical  and  electro- 

metalhirgical     materials     and     manufacture 

I   these  into  useful  artlc.es.    The  pig  aluminum 


which  Is  being  produced  In  the  large  plants 
in  the  Northv«est  should  be  fabricated  in  the 
Northwest  by  rolling,  extrusion,  forging,  and 
casting  into  s^ieets.  rods.  wire,  bars,  and  vari- 
ous shapes  f*r  use  iiy  other  Industries  in 
the  region  thit  will  manufacture  these  semi- 
finished products  into  truck  bodies,  rail  car 
bodies,"  and  i  multitude  of  articles  needed 
In  our  agriciiltural  and  da.ly  life.  It  is  In 
these  manufticturlng  steps  that  a  great 
amount  of  dsversifled  labor  Is  employed.  It 
Is  in  the.>ie  jteps  that  the  s-mall  investors 
and  the  small  businesses  of  the  region  can 
be  given  the  qppcriunltles  which  they  deserve 
for  local  Imtiitive.  I  cannot  urge  too  strong- 
ly that  northwest  capital  consider  this  matter. 
It  can  render  a  lasting  service  to  northwest 
community  ^nelfare  by  the  exercise  of  vision 
and  energy  ifi  expanding  In  every  direction 
the  latent  p(|ssibilities  being  made  available 
through  the  I  establishment  of  basic  electro 
industries  in, the  region. 

Merely  to  c^voie  our  thinking  to  the  light- 
metals  Industry  is  not  enough.  V.'e  must 
obtain  an  Irpn  and  steel  Industry  for  this 
region  We  tieed  a  greater  dvversiflcatlcn  of 
chemical  Indtustries  than  we  now  have.  We 
need  furtho-  development  cf  ncnferrous 
metals  and   fionmetals. 

In  other  w^rds,  we  mvist  try  to  produce  the 
goods  which itoday  are  bearing  a  high  cost  of 
freight  from!  manufacturing  centers  in  the 
East.  We  siould  emphasize  and  stress  the 
greater  utihiation  of  ovir  forest  products  and 
our  forest  w(  stes  through  the  magic  of  chem- 
istry and  mrchanical  ingenuity  In  agricul- 
ture, similar  parallels  can  be  drawn.  Cereal 
products  anq  a  multitude  of  Industrial  chem- 
icals ciin  be  made  here  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west If  we  can  develop  the  technical  and 
managerial  <kllls  to  meet  competition  else- 
where in  thi  Nation.  Every  additional  hour 
of  labor  wljich  we  can  add  to  cur  Pacific 
Northwest  j^oducts  before  they  are  sent  to 
market  Is  atided  wealth  of  the  region  and 
added  security  for  its  population 

Now.    our    approach    to    our    development 
problem  muit  t»e  a  unified  one;  by  keeping  the 
big  things  H    mind  at  all  times,  we  can  avoid 
the  human  tendency  of  differing  on  minor 
points     Aft(  r  all.  is  it  net  true  that  the  prob- 
lems of  agr  culture,  forestry,  commerce,  and 
Industry  are  mutually  interdependent?    This 
is  particular  y  so,  It  seems  to  me.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  lia«^much  as  our  eccncmy  will  de- 
pend largelj  on.t)ie  multipurpose  utilization 
of   the   CoUimbla   and   Its    tributaries.     The 
assets  of  th;  river  cannot  be  wasted  by  the 
developmen'    of  cnly  one  or  two  of  its  many 
phases       Tie    power     generated     from     the 
multipurpose  dams  en  the   river   Is  but  one 
of   the   Impbrtant   assets  being   made  avail- 
able  to   us.     The   Irrigation    features  which 
will    make    X)ssible  the   reclamation   of   new 
arid  lands  nre  of  an   importance  which  can- 
not be  ovei  emphasized      The  million  and  a 
quarter  acrfs  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
being  brought  under  water  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  have  tremendous  influ- 
ence   in   shaping   the   future   of   this   reslcn. 
When  the  (Bureau   finishes  Its  jcb    and   the 
land  is  opened  to  settlement,  a  new  center  of 
population  I  will   arise  In  Washington  State. 
This  population  Increase  will  mean   an   In- 
crease in  industrial   demand,  and  a  further 
rounding     cut     of     the     regional      economy. 
Therefore,  the  irrigation  program  should  be 
continued  ^ithout  interruption.    There  are 
other  projects   whose  cumulative  effect  will 
also    add    tJo    the    future    prosperity    of    the 
Northwest.    The  bringing  in  of  additional  ir- 
rigable lan^s  in  the  State  of  Idaho  with  the 
exploitation   of   new  power  sources  In   that 
region  are  all  part  of  our  reeional  growth. 
We  should,  therefore,  give  the  best  In  us  to 
assist  their  prosecution. 

Another  use  of  the  river  whose  influences. 

both  direct  and  Indirect,  will  have  profound 

I    bearing   upon   the   maturing   of   cur   Pacific 

Northwest  economy,  is  the  improvement  of 
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navigation  on  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Snake  River.  Ycu  and  I  know  that  unless 
reasonable  arteries  cf  traf!ic  for  commrrce 
are  developed  Into  the  inland  empire  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  wc  shall  not  be  able  to 
bring  about  the  exploitation  of  its  resources 
on  a  sound  basis.  There  again  I  think  our 
approach  should  be  unified. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  dams 
on  the  Columbia  River:  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
bring  completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Rcclair.a- 
tion,  for  Irrigation,  pov.er.  and  watcr-Icvel 
control:  the  Reck  Island  Dam  of  the  Pugct 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Co  .  principally  devoted 
to  the  production  of  pcv.cr;  Bonneville  Dam, 
constructed  and  cpcrat'.-d  by  the  Corps  cf 
Engineers  for  navigation  and  power  produc- 
tion. In  view  cf  the  Ircmendous  and  In- 
creasing demands  for  hydroelectric  power.  It 
is  evident  that  the  construction  of  ether 
dani9  should  proceed  without  delay.  I  nm 
happy  to  note  that  Umatilla  Dam  has  re- 
ceived the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  and 
the  other  navigation  dams  on  the  Snake  also 
have  its  support.  We  are  going  to  need  the 
power  from  Umntllla  and  ne?d  It  quickly  to 
meet  dd'ense  and,  later  on,  peacetime  dc- 
nr.nds.  And  the  improvement  on  naviga- 
tion tills  structure  will  brine  abcut  will  be 
a  potent  force  In  the  development  of  the 
remaining  navigable  reaches  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  Snake.  We  are  planning  for  that 
dev;?lop;nent.  In  cvir  advance  studies  cf 
transmiSilOB  facilities,  the  effect  cf  the  Im- 
provement of  navigation  upon  commerce. 
Industry,  and  acrlcultuic  of  the  Inland  em- 
pire is  being  given  due  consideration. 

In  our  mutual  problem  cf  regional  devel- 
opment, there  appear  to  me  to  be  three  major 
matters  on  which  we  must  devote  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  thought.  I  want  to  take 
a  broad  approach  in  the-e  matters,  not  cno 
predicated  purely  on  the  devrlcpment  and 
sale  of  power,  for  which  the  power  adiulnis- 
tfation  is  principally  responsible.  The  first 
point — that  of  unified  development  of  the 
regicn — I  have  already  discussed,  and  I  want 
to  r."5ure  ycu  that  whenever  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  reprcscrtatives  have  the  cp- 
pcriunity  to  discuss  our  problems  In  terms 
of  tho:e  of  the  region  as  a  whole  and  in  terms 
of  the  other  purposes  of  the  river,  such  as 
r.avlgatlcn  and  irrigation,  they  do  so.  We 
-  have  always  taken  the  stand,  for  Instance, 
en  the  relationship  of  Irrigation  and  power 
dev?lcpment  in  the  Pacific  Northv^-cst.  that 
v.e  cannot  expect  to  de.-clop  either  phase  in 
the  utili.'aticn  of  the  river  without  consid- 
ering both  together.  In  ether  wcrds.  our 
low-cost  power  helps  th;  development  of  the 
dams  on  the  Columbia  Eiver  with  consequent 
development  of  reclamation  projects  and  nav- 
igation improvement.  And  conversely,  the 
development  of  navigation  and  reclamation 
projects  in  the  region  aids  In  the  Justification 
of  power  development. 

Tlie  second  point  rela  es  to  our  resources — 
forest,  agricultural,  mir.eral.  and  human.  It 
has  been  amazing  to  m?.  in  looking  through 
the  various  public  reports  made  In  this  region 
during  the  pr.st  5,  6,  7.  and  even  8  years,  to 
note  fhe  constant  empl^aas  on  the  fact  that 
this  region  dees  not  know  specifically  what 
It  has  in  terms  cf  Us  resources.  It  has 
amazed  me  further  to  note  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  rest  of  ihe  Nation,  includm'? 
some  agencies  of  the  Government  itself,  is 
beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  t^ere 
are  latent  resources  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
which  could  be  developed  if  their  quality  and 
ext?nt  were  known  mere  definitely.  I  for 
cne  cannot  understand  this  reluctance,  and 
I  will  continue  to  prrs-  fcr  concerted  invest i- 
gatlcn  of  our  resources.  Tliere  our  present 
statutory  nuthcrity  limits  us  strincently.  We 
are,  of  cour=e.  In  ccmplete  agreement  with 
other  aeencie?  cf  the  Government  that  no 
duplication  of  efTort  be  m.ade.  However,  we 
are  pressing  fcr  more  concentrated  investi- 
gations cf  the  region's  resources,  particularly 


with  reference  to  its  minora!  resources.  la 
testimony  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
recently.  I  stressed  the  fact  that  knowledge 
of  our  resources  should  be  public  property. 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  re- 
source development  hamstrung  by  the  self- 
interest  of  certain  large  established  Indus- 
tries In  the  Nation.  The  small  busines-man 
and  the  small  Investor  cannot  be  expected  to 
undertake  expensive  mineral  surveys  of  the 
type  required. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  for  the  use  of  our  resources. 
The  small  group  with  .imited   funds  cannot 
be  expected  to  devote  large  sums  of  money 
fur  lnl>oratcry  and  pilot-plant  work.     A  great 
deal   of    fine   work   has   bi^en   done   in    this 
Naftlon  by   public   agencies  en   this  subject, 
but  unfortunately   the  great   labcratcrics  of 
the    Government    are    not    located    in    this 
region.    It  would  seem  logical  that  with  the 
tremendous  amount  of  pow9r  being  produced 
in   this  region,  and  which  is  logical   for  the 
development     of     electro     Industries,     that 
facilities  be  pro\idcd  for  work  both   in  the 
laboratory    and    in    pilot    plant    en    electro 
processes  for  the  treatment  of  cur  raw  ma- 
terials— mineral,  forest,  and  agricultural.     It 
Is   also   rny   contenticn    that    the   results   of 
public  investigation   should  be   made   avail- 
able  promptly.     In  ether  words.  I   feel   that 
what    the    Pacific    Northv.cst    needs    most' 
urgently  at  present  are  rapid  surveys  of  r.s 
mineral  resources  to  indicate  whether  cr  not 
the  ore  tcdies  of  which  we  hear  so  much  are 
worthy  of  commercial  consideration.     And  it 
must   be  remembered  at  this  point  that   In 
these  investigations  a  new  concept  cf  a  com- 
mercial res  urce  must  be  tiiken  into  account. 
What  v.as  not  considered  a  commercial  min- 
eral  resource  5   years  ago  now   has   become 
cmmercially  feasible  because  of  new  electro 
processes"  and  the  advent  of  low-cost  pov.-er 
and  inland  navigation.    This  concept  is  be- 
ginning   to    be    recognized,    particularly    in 
Washington,  D.  C.    It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to 
continue   to   impress   the   need   of   investiga- 
tion  and  experimentation   upon   our   public 
officials. 

'  Tl-iC  third  matter  involves  the  enactment 
of  proper  legislation  to  enable  the  Power 
Administration  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  procetd  with  a  coor- 
dinated, mutually  agreeable  program  of 
regional  development. 

Thrcughout  the  Northwest  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  growing  realization  of  the  valui" 
of  these  vast  God-given  water  resources  of 
ours  This  realization  is  bringing  abcut  a 
public  conviction  that  these  resources  should 
be  developed  by  the  public  for  the  public. 

This  organization— the  Inland  Empire 
Waterways  Association— was  instrumental  in 
shaping  "this  conviction.  Since  your  incep- 
tion you  have  worked  for  the  public  develop- 
ment of  the  river.  The  development  of  the 
river  is  under  way.  proceeding  rapidly  and 
progressively. 

We  are  now  at  a  new  stage  in  this  great 
public  development  program.  The  task  be- 
fore us  is  that  of  marketing,  as  quickly  as 
possible  end  with  as  much  beneiU  to  the 
public  as  possible,  the  products  cf  the  first 
part  of  the  program  Abundant  low-cost 
power  is  the  principal  product.  How  shall 
it  be  sold  to  bring  the  greatest  gocd  to  the 
greatest  numb?r?  Congre'-s,  in  the  original 
Bonneville  Act.  directed  the  AdminUtratcr 
to  give  preference  to  public  agencies  and  to 
distnbu'e  the  power  over  the  widest  possible 
area  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Congress 
made  this  prcgram  a  piblic-power  program. 
a  regional  program,  a  low-rate  program,  and 
a  nonprcflt  pro^^ram  so  far  as  the  Fedora! 
Government  wps  concerned.  Any  profit 
accruing  wcs  to  be  in  the  form  of  lower  rates 
to  the  ccnr-umer  so  that  private  business 
ccu'.d  expand,  new  industry  be  attracted  to 
the  rrgicn,  and  mere  electric  ccmforts  en- 
Joyed  by  the  layman. 


A^<;i*:l 


But  as  the  pro^-ram  has  moyed  ahead  we 
have  found  a  ne?d  for  additio^ial  authority 
to  as<=!st  us  In  carrying  out  I  the  ortsmal 
mandate  of  your  elected  Reprc's-ntatlves  to 
Congress  to  bring  the  greatest  go-od  to  the 
greatest  number  and  encouqiijje  regionul 
development. 

For  instance,  we  have  founf  a  need  for 
authority  to  assist  us  to  moic  adequately 
aid  you  In  the  unified  regional  development 
and  planning  whlrh  I  have  already  discus.»ifd 
with  you  Then  also  there  l.s.  the  problem 
of  expanding  public  power  facilities  to  be.st 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  tlT(e  great  power 
projects  Wore  Intended.  I  silculd  like  to 
develop  briefly  the  rea^ons  forj  which  I  be- 
lieve these  major  items  require  new  legis- 
lation of  some  type  with  the  minimum  of 
delay. 

Our  existing  legislation  does  not  give  the 
Bonneville      Power      Admlnlsti  atlon      broad 
enough  authority  to  engage  injlnvcstlgatlons 
and    exptrimenicdions    hxikirg    toward    the 
wider  and  wiser  utlUration  of  Tthe  p<iwer  re- 
sources of  this  region.     This  type  of  activity 
Is  extremely  Imp'Jrtant  U  we  ire  to  develop 
diversity   of   industries  In    this  region    and 
enlaige  upon  the  opp^^rtunltlfspf  the  smaller 
Investor  and  smaller  tuslness  aroups.     What 
is  needed  is  authority  for  the  .Administration 
to  engage  end  participate  in  cttoperative  pro- 
prams  with  existing  agencies— |='ederal.  State, 
and  public— in  the  formulatioh  of  programs 
and  projects  that  through  the'!  use  of  jxjwer 
will    m.Hke    useful    the    latentj    resourcs    of 
the   region.      Althovi'th  to  datp   the   Admin- 
istration  has   achieved   some   decree   of   suc- 
cess as  a  clearim?  hruse  for  ni'.tch   locbnical 
and    e(onomic    information    IJi    the    Paoflc 
Northwest,    it    still    lacks   autlioritv    to    pro- 
ceed  With   a   coordinated   and   well-de;  icned 
program.       Tlie    authority    required    is    that 
tvoe  of  authority  which  will  {irmit  the  best 
brains   In  this  reclon  to  work  tcjether  in  a 
coordinated    fashion    In    laboratories,    pilot 
plants,  and  in  the  field,  so  as  to  consider  the 
problems,  not  only  of  lnvent<)ry  of   our  re- 
sources  but  their  utilization.  Tight   down  to 
the     actual      establishment     t>f      businesses. 
Similarly,   it    is    im.portant   thBt   one  agency 
act  as  coordinator  of  all  the  agencies  In  the 
region  which  are  interested  It  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources.     This  Involves 
a    definite    responsibility   of    HcldinR    round- 
table   conferences   and    of   e.st^bllshing    some 
mechanism    for    the    formulation    of    action 
proerams. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  extremely  im- 
portant that  some  means  be  established 
whereby  orcanized  public  agemcies.  such  as 
public-utility  districts  and  tnunicipaliiles. 
which  have  voted  to  go  Into  the  electric- 
light  business,  can  do  so  at  ^  minimum  of 
expense  and  delay  and  withovit  undue  hard- 
ship upon  either  themselves  or  the  private 
utility  systems  they  seek  to  purchase. 
Thoughtful  legislation  would]  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Governtnent  to  astlst 
these  agencies  and  also  provide  a  vehicle  for 
system-wide  purchases  cf  existing  utility 
svstcms  where  the  bulk  of  the  distribution 
area  lay  in  public  districts.  |  It  would  also 
speed  up  settlement  of  a  situation  which  at 
present  makes  It  Impossible  ifor  the  region 
to  move  forward  w]th  an  Integrated  power 
development  program  at  a  fpivd  comparable 
with  that  which  might  be  bossible  if  the 
problem  were  settled  to  the  jsatlsfaction  of 
all  concerned.  The  sooner  it)  Is  8"ttled  the 
stcner  rates  will  go  dow-n.  the  sooner  the 
demands  for  power  will  Incrqase  the  sooner 
new  dims  will  rise  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers,  and  the  sooner  jnavieation  will 
come  to  its  full  fruition  In  the  Inland 
empire.  J 

From  the  point  of  vle-v  qf  the  Govern- 
ment, the  full  development  cf  ell  of  the 
resources  of  the  Columbia  Riier  U  belnz  ac- 
complished through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  three  organizations — the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Army  Engikiecrs,  and  th« 
Bonneville  Power  Adininlstration. 


I 
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eommerc  ,>:    .-.■   :  A^ii-n.r  .:.A  is.ti  re-ts  ::^  this 
rtfllMP..     ,.r  :.i-:M(l     v.';.     ':.'      -ucce»fu: 

accomplisiin.i  i.t    c:    t.MP    air.s    n:.d    piirpcbts 
Of  rach  of  those  ak-en  .t< 

Y' u  are  conct-rned  with  the  <;uccfssful 
CcrnpletK^n  cf  th»'  n;ivic.'r:..i;  .,:.'!  H  cd-con- 
trol  project  of  th-  Arri.v  e:.L-.i.e.rs  ai.;i  wrh 
the  successful  c'.-:-:  pnv  :5'  ^f  'he  Irr.Eatirn 
project  of  thf^  B  ;r-  ri  '.  R.  rl.ir..a*:o!i,  aid 
also  with  the  s'n  r.s-f'ii  c(  ir.pleth  n  cf  a 
power  flpv-'lopm^n'  pir'i'raiv.  wh.i  h  v.'.ll  lead 
t.     a   :v;    :••   >■■•  -b^   m.d  uell-rr  ur.ded   ecr.oniy 

It  Is  not  fT  irr  'p  say  wl.'.ch.  If  any  one, 
of    the    three    p:    trran-.--    is    nif-ro    Irr'.prr'ant 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

CF    Ft.NNSYLV  ANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV 


Wcdnfidav.  .Vor.  mber  12    1941 


ARTICLE  BY   \V    K    KEITHLEY 


'•ri  'hpy  f  Toi  the  ff  \ir.dat;('n  of 
a  pr'-q:.ini  wi::<  h  ^:\\  truly  bring  Into  betnt? 
• ;-.  t  -ni  ;y  ■  wli:rh  \'.  ('  shall  pr'Hidly  s-pe;;ic 
cf   h'T-    ::;   the  Pacific  N>  rthwf=t 

H  -A-wr  let  ri>'  rrimi.d  y  ai  that  while 
all  ilwr  piiasrs  nf  th'.<  protirani  are  Inii-'^r- 
tant  to  vuch  other  in  th.'  d' vt'.cpment  f  a 
sound  I'c  nrmy  for  the  rvc-  n,  that  a  p'  u-^r 
eciincimy.  ;.'  pr' jwrly  fc-*t:rd.  \».!'.l  pr  ■•i.lo 
th''  c^  mnvTCc  Ut  tlie  prf.it  -.va' •r-.viv  b"-;;  ^ 
es'-ibUsiicd  by  tlie  Armv  cixir.'-.  rs  a:,d  '.v:'.! 
;_rA.(le  'he  liulustiy  Miat  w;',:  a'*iact  the 
p.  pula"  I'.ij  that  w.ll  priAu'.f  tl.o  n.a:k>t  f.  r 
!!'.'■  new  land  tc  iH-  de-.  e'.cpcd  by  the  Bviri.'.u 
c;  Rfchunati'  n 

I  pent  this  cii*  bfcau.-e  I  f-fl  that  It  Is 
a  \ery  shirt-siciiti  c!  p.licy  f^r  any  i.rcanl- 
zatKjii  to  wiak  "I'.y  f:  r  cne  jMrt  <1  tins 
pii  «rani  and  d;M(k;ard  the  Importance  if 
thf  work  accomplished  by  the  other  features 
u!   the  over-all   clt  velcpment 

I  am  sure  your  i.iKanization  has  the  over- 
all po;nt  of  --le*.  I  urk;e  yi  u  to  coirmue 
y(H]r  erf  rts  m  behalf  of  thp  na\:gaticn  de- 
velopment, iriit'ation  dew  lopment.  and  a 
jounder  power  program  than  you  now  have 
in  th;--  revrion 

Insofar  aa  new  loRlplaticn  Is  necessary  to 
Rcromphsh  this  kind  of  a  proi^ram,  lei  your 
point  of  view  'oward  such  Ici^islatlon  be  ob- 
jective in  character  Let  It  not  be  influenced 
bv  thr-  desire  uf  any  limited  selfish  Interest. 
Refuse  to  permit  =uch  parties  to  confuse 
ycur  thinkintr  as  to  what  shi-uld  ^e  '.n  this 
iepislation  Studv  It  for  yourselves  and  come 
to  vcur  own  conclusions  as  to  what  Is  needed 
most  to  brine  ab.  ut  for  you  and  f(r  the 
people  of  thi.s  region,  the  over-all  and  com- 
pl'"e  de-.e'.^  pment  of  all  of  the  resources  of 
the  recion — the  power  rest  iirces  as  well  as 
nav!irat:rn  ft.  oci  ccntn^  and  Irriea'ion — so 
th,  t  In  the  end  new  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  prixat  ■  initiative  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  priva'e  enterprise  niay  be 
opened  up  t.-  vou  ai'.d  tn  o*hers  who  may 
con-.e  to  This  reeion  Icoklns  for  new  rpprr- 
t1lntt•e^  to  inve?t  their  money  and  tc  establish 
their  hom>'< 

Th:=  !<:  'he  poiT-t  of  view  that  will  preserve 
th-^  <y''e'n  of  frrec'.oni  of  etiterprise  which 
1^  ha^ic  t(^  the  democratic  sys-.em  cf  povern- 
nier.* 

Y'ur  G  ■- er:  ■r.ent  Is  attempting  In  this 
p'.  .::a.T.  to  V  p.  :i  v.p  r.rw  rppcrt un.it les  to 
tl'.e  '.if'.i'  feP.  w  -the  siiiail  busir.f ssm..in  a  = 
the  b;g  tusiacssir.an — to  cive  'hem 
on  wha*  may  s'lll  be  regarded  as 
.iu-*r.al  frciiV.er  In  th:s  way  we 
wi'.'.  ;restr\e  .w.c'.  fcs-er  the  system  cf  freedom 
c;  e'.terprn^'  and  private  initiative  and  build 
:    I    -h-  !u-ine 

Sv;.  I:  .1  pr  c:  am  is  worthy  of  the  be.-t  efforts 
a:..i  the  h.  ^;ie-t  tvpe  cf  statesmai^ship  cf 
e-.  irv  :•.".-;  b-.  hevor  m  the  preserva*i».n  uf 
the   deo.oe!..-.c    >y>tem    of   g-^vernment 

I  .■,;  ■.■'.,:  -o  y.  11— th.e  mei  and  women  who 
h..\e  i:  ■•■,;■..',  lor  the  dt  velcpment  of  tiie 
wat.r  n-curce>  .-.i  'he  Cciunibia  fliid  Snake — 
nc  A'  that  the  movement  Is  recichmtt  its  ptak. 
tc  t..K  up  this  r.ew  challenge  of  ftirther 
Si>etd!i.g  the  pr  -gram  to  tlie  end  cf  complete 
regi.  nai  development  by  giving  this  matter 
y..ur  tainest  and  luieliigeni  consideratiou. 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
loavo  to  oxtond  my  rtmaik.^  la  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  follow:ns  ai::c!-_  fro.m 
the  Syracuse  'N*'br.)  Journal-D-,mccrat: 

[Lr   m     th.c    Syri^-.^r     (Nebr)     Jcurnal- 
Dem'  crat  ] 

A  TRirvTE  TO  LoAS  Vei  the  Strong 
The  {:  lo.winji  -w:  po,,n.;s  ..re  '  i.^i :.al  poems 
w-.t'en  by  Lc.'.s  b::^  ni;  They  are  among 
the  many  (  ri.on.il  --ciipts  cf  poems  and 
writms-s  by  lu  r  They  were  read  at  her 
funeral  anci  =o  m.Miy  people  v.  h  -  heard  them 
thi  uo;:'  thsv  Were  so  v.-  r.dcrful.  and  they 
are  Th-.t  is  the  reason  that  v.p  herewith 
punt  them  so  th:it  cur  readers  a;'d  :v  r  many 
friends  may  enjry  them  iW,  K,  K-ithley. 
editor  and  piibhther.  Syracuse  iNtcr  t  Jour- 
nal-Dem.ocrat  ) 

IF  I    VVEHF   A    TP.FE 

If  I  wt  re  a  tree  — 

I  wou'd  n   t  care  to  st.io.d  erect  and  beau- 
t.tul  at;:'.inst  the  .-ky. 
I'd    rather    tin'    niy    h'-ii^hs    were    made,    to 
cause  a  c     1   and  re-tful  shade 
F,r  th.,^e  wh.    pa.-^M  cl  n;it  by 

And   fr'  m  my   arm--.  Id   like   to    think  would 
hant: 

A    chiidrens   swing. 
And   a-  I  s.o.v  tlie  children  rom.p  and   play 

I  d  be  content  to  hear  thtm  lauch.  ana  sir.g 

I  vvnhd  ni  t  care  to  be  a   tree  cf  fame — 
But   rather,  that   upon   my  trunk 

A  I'-ver  youne  and  shy 

Should  carve  his  sweetiieart  s  nar.-.e. 

AnuT.g  niy  leaves — away  up  In  the  tvp — • 

Thered  be  a  rt  bin's  nest; 
And  as  the  breezes  safely  bluw. 

They'd  rock  tlie  baby  birds  to  rest. 

Ar.d  somewhere   in  my   brandies 

To   complo'e   my   Joys  — 
Id   want   a  small   tree-house: 

A  meeting  place  for  boys. 

I   would   zv~t   care    f-  r   sta*elin'".';= — • 

But  n-.   re  content   I'd  he 
W.'h   ju'-*    the-^e    thioL's   I  ve   m-enti'^n'^d  — 

If  I  were  a  tree. 

— Loas  V'tiffc  Strong, 


I    GIVE    THEE    THANKS 

For  all  the  bl.ss-.nc-  c  f  the   ynr; 
For  all  the  happihe-s  and  che-  r; 
For  every  r.'    •;iat  I  hid  dear, 
I  give  Tiiee  tli.inks! 
For  ai;   the   j.  y  a   baby  brln.g.-; 
For  evtry  m  te  the  sc  n.gb.rd  sing-=; 
For   ^lmple,   tiiad^ome,   huniey   ihiPigs; 
I  give  Th.ee  tliar.k- 1 

Fcr  beau':y  cf  a  sunset  sky; 
For  laughter,  when  I  want   tc   cry; 
For   frieiids  on   wh(  m  I   can    rely; 
I  give  Thee  thar.ks! 

F'T  guiding  me  along  the  w.r;: 
For  teaching  me  the  things  tc  say; 
Fcr  listening    Lord,  each  time   I   pray, 
I  give  Thee  thanks! 

^-Loas  V'fiere  Strc-ig. 


EXTFN.-ION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  Ncvember  13.  1941 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  AMPHITHE- 
ATER. ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY 

Mr.  CONKALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  ef  the  United  States  at  the 
Amphitheater  at  the  ArHngton  National 
Cemetery  gdi  Armistice  Day. 

There  be)ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows! 

Among  tnp  great  days  of  national  remem- 
brance, noOe  Is  more  deeply  moving  to 
Americans  Of  our  generation  than  the  11th 
of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  Armis- 
tice of  19ia  the  day  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  those  wio  gave  their  lives  in  the  war 
which    that    day    ended. 

Our  obsefvance  of  this  anniversary  has 
a  particular  significance   in   the   year    1941. 

For  we  aj*e  able  today  as  we  were  not 
always  able  in  the  past  to  measure  our 
lndebtednes$   to  those  who  died.  — 

A  few'  yetrs  ago,  even  a  few  months,  we 
questioned,  some  of  us,  the  sacrifice  they 
had  made.  Standing  near  to  the  tomb  cf 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  Sergeant  York,  of 
Tennessee,  on  a  recent  day  spoke  to  such 
questioners.  "There  are  those  in  this  coun- 
try today,"  said  Sergeant  York,  "who  asfe 
nie  and  other  veterans  of  World  War  No.  I, 
'What   did  It   get   you?" " 

Today  w<  know  the  answer — all  of  us. 
All  who  seatrch  their  hearts  in  honesty  and 
candor  know  it. 

We  kno%>^  that  these  men  died  to  save 
their  country  from  a  terrible  danger  of  that 
day.  We  k|iow,  because  we  face  that  dan- 
ger once  atfaln   on   this  day.  J 

"What   dttl  it   get    you?* 

People  w^o  asked  that  question  of  Ser- 
geant York  and  his  comrades  forgot  the  one 
essential  fact  which  every  man  who  locks 
can  see  todpy  . 

They  forgjot  that  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened this  country  in  1917  was  real — and 
that  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  died  averted 
that  dange| 

Because  the  danger  was  overcome  they 
were  unabl^  to  remember  that  the  danger 
had  been  present. 

Because  t)ur  armies  were  victorious  they 
demanded    iRhy    our    armies    had    fought. 

Because  <iur  freedom  was  secure  they  took 
the  securltj  of  our  freedom  for  granted  and 
asked  why  those  who  died  to  save  it  should 
have  died  at  all. 

"What  did  It  get  you?" 

"What  wts  there  in  it  for  you?" 

If  cur  armies  of  1917  and  1918  had  lost  there 
would  not  have  been  a  man  or  woman  in 
America  who  • 'ould  have  wondered  why  the 
war  was  fought.  The  reasons  would  have 
faced  us  evtry  where.  We  would  have  known 
why  liberty  is  worth  defending,  as  those  alone 
whose  liberty  is  lost  can  know  it.  We  would 
have  known  why  tyranny  is  worth  defeating 
as  only  thofe  whom  tyrants'  rule  can  know. 

But  becs)us€  the, war  had  been  won.  we 
f  rgot.  somie  of  usi  that  the  war  might  have 
teen  lost. 


rrr.xMX  tm  Tin-'  cuXiiKi-^^.^idX.M.  im-a'ci:!) 
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Whatever  we  knew  or  thought  wc  knew  a 
few  years  or  month*  ago  we  know  now  that 
the  danger  cf  b:utality  and  tyranny  and 
slavery  to  frcedom-lovlng  peoples  can  be  real 
and  terrible. 

We  know  why  these  men  fought  to  keep 
cur  freedom,  and  why  the  wars  that  save  a 
people's  liberties  are  wars  worth  fighting  fend 
worth  winning,  and  at  any  price. 
"What  did  It  get  you?" 
The  men  of  France,  prisoners  In  their  cities, 
victims  of  searches  and  of  seizures  without 
law.  hostages  for  the  safety  of  their  masters' 
lives,  robbed  of  their  harvests,  nvurdered  in 
their  prisons — the  men  of  France  would  know 
the  answer  to  that  question.  They  know 
now  what  a  former  victory  of  freedom  against 
tyranny  was  worth. 

The    Czechs,    too.    know    the    answer:    the 
Poles;  the  Danes:  the  Dutch;  the  Serbs;   the 
BelPians;  the  Norwegians;  the  Greeks. 
We  know  it  now 

We  know  that  it  was.  In  literal  truth,  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  that  we 
took  up  arms  in  1917.  It  was,  in  simple 
truth  and  in  literal  fact,  to  make  the  world 
habitable  for  decent  and  self-respecttng  men 
that  those  whom  we  now  remember  gave 
their  lives.  They  died  to  prevent  then  the 
very  thing  that  now,  a  quarter  century  later. 
has  happened  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other. 

Now  that  it  has  happened,  we  know  in  full 
the  reason  why  they  died. 

We  know  also  what  obligation  and  duty 
their  sacrifice  imposes  upon  us.  Tliey  did 
not  di^  to  make  the  world  safe  for  decency 
and  self-respect  for  5  years  or  10  or  maybe  20. 
They  died  to  make  it  safe  And  if,  by  some 
fault  of  ours  who  lived  beyond  the  war.  its 
safety  has  again  been  threatened,  then  the 
obligation  and  the  duty  are  ours.  It  is  in 
our  charge  now.  as  It  was  America's  charge 
after  the  Civil  War  to  see  to  It  "that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain."  Sergeant 
York  spoke  thus  cf  the  cynics  and  doubters: 
"The  thing  they  forget  is  that  liberty  and 
freedom  and  democracy  are  so  very  precious 
that  you  do  not  fight  to  win  them  once  and 
stop.  Liberty  and  freedom  and  democracy 
are  prizes  awarded  only  to  those  peoples  who 
fight  to  win  them  and  then  keep  fighting 
eternally  to  hold  them." 

The  people  of  America  agree  with  that. 
They  believe  that  liberty  is  worth  fighting  for. 
And  if  they  are  obliged  to  fight,  they  will 
fight  eternally  to  hold  it. 

This  duty  •we  owe.  not  to  ourselves  alone, 
but  to  the  many  dead  who  died  to  gain  our 
freedom  for  us — to  make  the  world  a  place 
where  freedom  can  live  and  grc^'  into  the 
ages. 


Citizens'  Defense  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURR.AY 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  November  13.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  GEORGE  C. 
MARSHALL 


Mr,  MURI-:.\Y  ^':  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
hvered  on  Armistice  Day,  Tuesday,  No- 


vember 11.  1941.  by  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting network,  in  connection  with 
Civilian  Defense  Week. 

Th"re  b'nnp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  anniversary  of  the  armistice  of  1918 
is  a  day  of  renewed  tributes  to  the  mem^  ry 
of  those  who  made  the  great  sacnflfes  of  the 
last  war.  It  also  has  been  the  occasion  for 
rejoicing  over  the  victorious  conclusion  of 
that  war. 

Today's  anniversary  finds  us  with  little 
reason  for  rejoicing.  Instead  we  have  reached 
a  moment  in  our  history.  I  believe,  when  the 
civilian  should  definitely  take  his  place  in 
the  general  prep.'\ration  cf  the  country  to 
meet  the  tiagic  circumstances  of  these  fa'e- 
ful  days.  The  Navy  on  the  seas  and  the 
Army  in  our  distant  outposts  are  prepared 
to  do  their  duty.  Behind  them  a  powerful 
military  force  Is  rapidly  being  developed.  In- 
dustry is  now  moving  into  high-speed  pro- 
duction of  munitions.  Finally,  today,  on  the 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  that  futile  armi- 
stice, the  President  Inaugurates  a  week  to 
prepare  for  the  organized  cooperation  of  ci- 
vilians in  our  defense  effort. 

To  organize  the  heme  front  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  civilian  communities,  a  new  arm — 
the  Citizens  Defense  Corps— is  in  process  of 
formation.  Somewhat  like  the  Army  with 
its  various  arms  and  branches,  this  d  rps  has 
its  air-raid  wardens,  its  auxiliary  police  and 
fire  fighters,  its  first-aid  and  hospital  serv- 
ice, its  signal  corps  and  motor  corps,  its  engi- 
neers and  other  special  units  Men  and 
women  to  form  these  ranks  will  do  so  volun- 
tarily along  with  their  normal  daily  tasks. 
The  details  of  organization  have  been  or  will 
be  explained  to  you  by  local  committees,  by 
speakers  on  the  radio,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press. 

Mayor  LaGuardia  has  been  charged  by  the 
President  with  the  tremendous  task  of  organ- 
izing this  corps  of  citizens.  At  the  outset  he 
Is  faced  with  the  problem  of  convincing 
130.000,000  people,  whose  shores  have  seen  no 
Invader  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  of  the 
need  for  this  step.  He  must  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  for  organizing  against  any 
eventuality. 

Mr  LaGuardia  has  asked  me  to  give  you  my 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  this  task 
he  has  undertaken.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  soldier,  the  urgency  of  this  project  is 
difficult  to  overemphasize.  An  army  is  no 
stronger  than  the  people  behind  it.  Soldiers 
require  the  wholehearted  support  of  their 
home  folk.  They  are  entitled  to  it.  They 
must  have  it.  Furthermore,  soldiers  need  to 
be  reassured  that  measures  have  been  taken 
to  care  for  their  families,  to  protect  them  in 
an  emergency. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  an  energetic 
and  determined  people,  not  easily  duped  and 
far  from  gullible,  but  we  live  in  .a  free  land 
and  with  such  kindly  relations  to  one  another 
that  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  dangerous  pos- 
sibilities of  the  present  situation.  We  should 
realize  that  the  more  we,  as  a  nation,  influ- 
ence the  course  of  this  war  the  more  impor- 
tant It  becomes  for  us  to  protect  every  phase 
of  our  national  life  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Axis  Powers  to  deter  or  to  weaken  us.  The 
difficulty  of  arousing  our  people  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  must  be  done  varies, 
somewhat  directly,  with  the  distance  of  their 
homes  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea- 
boards. And  yet  that  apparent  security  cf 
distance  presents  a  great  weakness  to  the 
German  mode  of  procedure 

We  must  toe  prepared  on  the  home  front 
against  both  the  direct  methods  of  sabotage 
and  against  the  indirect  and  subtle  methods 
of  propaganda.    It  is  not  dlfflcult  for  the  In- 


habitants of  coastal  commurll^les  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  for  organiziitg  an  air-raid 
warning  service.  It  is  more  difccult  to  con- 
vince people  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
that  some  of  the  most  serious  schemes  for 
destructive  action  against  our  .interests  are 
possibilities  in  their  midst 

It  seems  be^t  to  sp»-ak  very  frtankly  on  this 
particular  subject.  Tlie  Govemtnent  today  is 
constantly  on  guard  against  dlimage  to  our 
industries  or  their  products,  bujt  we  must  be 
prepared  for  a  sudden  and  widt spread  at- 
tempt at  sabotage  directed  npalhst  the  entire 
munitions  industry,  includ  ni?  the  critical 
utilities  and  transportation  facilities.  Noth- 
ing shculd  be  taken  for  grantefl  We  stiQiild 
as-^ume  that  at  a  given  moment  wholesale 
sabotage  may  be  attempted  by  the  far-reach- 
ing organization  which  has  secretly  and 
ceaselessly  been  planning  for  ijuft  such  an 
occasion.  We  must  be  prepared  against  the 
confusion  that  so  easily  can  be  created  in 
larce  centers  of  population,  ai^  we  must  be 
organized  to  look  after  cur  people  at  home  In 
anv  emergency,  whatever  the  nature 

However,  while  not  minimltlng  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  possibilities  Jutt  mentioned, 
I  personally  am  more  concerned  over  the  ef- 
fects of  the  clever  methods  oC  Axis  propa- 
ganda which  for  a  long  time  have  been  di- 
rected against  the  development  of  our  en- 
tire defense  program  A  portion  of  my  dally 
mall  is  more  or  less  a  direct  repercu'^sion  of 
such  German  scheming  Tlie  letters  come 
from  families  who  are  worrying  about  their 
boys  in  the  Army,  who  have  b^'en  led  to  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  the  so'diers  lark 
food,  lack  proper  shelter,  or  medical  atten- 
tion. They  come  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  similarly  misled.  This 
process  of  mlsrepre.sontatlon  tnd  distortion 
has  been  carried  on  with  pfrsistonce  and 
skill  Sometimes  the  .resultsi  are  seriously' 
disturbing. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  La«t  summer, 
incident  to  the  democratic  process  of  con- 
gressional debate  on  the  qursiilon  of  the  ex- 
tension of  service,  public  Interest  centered  on 
the  Armyi  everyth.ng  concerned  with  the 
troops — their  training,  the  cofiditlons  under 
which  t.iey  were  living,  and  the  state  of  their, 
equipment — were  the  subject  of  widp»-pi  ad 
discussion  and  publicity  In  tjhis  connection 
I  wurh  to  read  an  extract  froti  the  instruc- 
tions is-sued  by  thi>  German  Mailstry  of  Prop- 
aganda last  April:  "It  is  more  effective." 
these  Instructions  state,  "wh^n  the  Ameri- 
can press  provides  propaganda  for  our  mill 
than  if  we  do  It  otirseh-es  " 

Now,  what  happened  la^-t  summer?  The 
debate  was  on,  the  criticisnw  of  our  good 
faith  and  Judeinent  were  haturally  fre- 
quent, and  the  mere  unfavorable  reactions  of 
individual  soldiers  were  broadcast.  Mas'-  de- 
sertions were  reported  to  throaten  the  Army 
in  October. 

Throughout  the  press  of  I.atin  America  we 
found  comments  and  concltislons  seriously 
prejudicial  to  our  interests  balng  givm  wide 
publicity,  along  with  clever  diitortions  of  the 
facts  i  read  similar  articles  In  the  Italian 
pap -rs,  as.-.uring  their  people  that  a  break- 
down of  military  preparation  In  this  country 
was  in  progress.  But  the  cleverest  move  to 
capitalize  on  this  golden  opportunity  for 
sabotage  was  a  rumor  skillfully  planted 
among  the  men  in  National  Guard  units  that 
a  large  number  of  soldiers,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand, had  deserted  en  masse  from  a  certain 
Regular  Army  division.  Tlie  men  had  been 
fed  this  particular  rumor  bocau.se  such  an 
occurrence  in  the  Regular  Army  was  Indica- 
tive of  a  general  break-dowo  in  discipline. 
The  actual  fact  in  this  matv«r  was  that  the 
division  in  question  had  one  lone  desertion 
In  the  period  referred  to.  And  yet  there  had 
been  spread  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Army  this  carefully  planted  attack  on  the 
soundness  of  otir  military  organization     C  -..k 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  PvECORD 


a*  hr  :r.'^  mothers  ^erc  rr  r.f  :'  <•'.  ■■.'..C.  pr' ,■■!- 
cl:cf-d  to  an  extrnt  tliat  '.'  •-  '■'  ' .",  ;\i'.!.'' .c 
and  alarminp  In  certain  du'r;  k:.  ■"  n  to 
have  a  number  of  people  i  •  p  m  <i  t  ':.<• 
strengthening  of  our  means  cf  c*- .'t:.  e  t;.e 
reactions  to  this  propaganda  -A.re  imrt.-.s- 
Intjly  evident 

TTiere  have  been  many  f^x  iv.p:.  s  of  'h.s 
same  general  nature,  ex.i::i!):f'-  ff  ^killf';! 
borinps  from  within  to  weakt-n  th.  p.  \'.>r  (  f 
the  Government.  We  no  !o:.l'- r  !l^t'  i!i  <i 
snug,  over-safe  corner  f  tr.f  vo  ;  ;d  W<  can- 
not continue  to  be  niio.e  m.tl  cro(i\i:(,;,.i  On 
the  contrary,  we  shotiUi  -t  r\:r~''iv»-  w.'i 
determination  to  see  tin-  M.;rie  '':;mu:i  ,is 
a  united  people  For  tins*'  r<  a-'  r.^  I  ';-■;■..  •'^ 
that  the  Citizen?!  Exfer-.^e  Ts  r;  s  w.U  -.i-.e  ;i 
Vital  purpose  in  n  iiipU-ting  riir  jeiiera!  (  r- 
jjanlzatlon  for  th*'  ^.•'■ir;'y  of  Arr.erir.i,  .id  ; 
I  am  sure  th.it  .•  v  il!  ex' r'  a  '-tr-'nic  iniivifiup 
In  comb:it;i:i.'  sfrr.  t  ai'd  d''sf  riic;  .'.e  tlforts 
to  divide  a:.(l  ci  :  tv:  e  i  ',;r  po(  p'>'  I  wr^if  the 
whole-he. irt.  (I  n  iiprrn' .(  n  of  rhr^  ie.iclers  In 
every  comniur.ry  to  c\:n'.n!ttf'  tiu-  orjai;iza- 
tiun  of  Ine  corp- 


Ftnland't  Just  Cause  Before  the  World 


EXTENSION    OF   FiEMARKS 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF     Vl.NT^Nii 
IN    THE    SENATE    OK    THE    UNMED    STATES 


Tliur.-.d(.iy   ,Voiomb-T  13.  mi 


EDITOHIAL    EJ«)M    NEW    YOItK    JOURNAI.- 
AMT.IUCAS 


Mr  WHEELER.  Mr.  PreMdent,  I  a.^k 
unanin-.o;;-  co'\vf  n;  to  have  m.-ov't-ci  m 
tlie  RE'.or.D  an  editorial  frs  ni  :hv  Nt -.v 
Yoik  JciUrnal-Anie:  .can  of  Siind.tv.  No- 
vt  nibfT  9.  en'Uled  ■■^"lnIa!ui'^  Jiisi,  Cau.-e 
Bffnre  the  World." 

Thore  being  no  objocion.  the  ed.tfiria! 
wa.>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tho  Reoc^rd, 
as    folio'.v^: 

{From    the    N    .^     Yv  :  k    J.  uit.a: -Ana:  a.u-.    if 
N.  \    a.r^o:-    9,    li'il 

riNr.lNDS      UST     (  .M-sE     BEfCHt     TJIE    WuRLD 

To.''  in  iiiif.-  It  ditr.oni'a'.s  of  F;;;!.o:d  In 
the  drama-. r  and  daiiktt  n  tis  -'riicc^  ulv..  li 
wi"  d<'t>T.r  :!>■  r.  t  nu"'f'.v  ''ne  ^bii'a^-  if 
hor  p'-i  pW-  hu'  ht-r  very  exi-'-tcii.-e  as  a  nation 
B!<'    it  p  .: •  ;  '.  '     a'A  obM  r'. ■  :  - 

Th"  nioiii.'.nt;  inju'-'av  .  ^f  the  B"-;'!-!!  aid 
Anv:u-,o.;  ti'i<;.i!  at';f.:di~  t^wa-.d  ^;!..and 
Is  tipin'.lv  app.ir- nt  bni  not  a.<  read.iy  c.o- 
kn   v,  '.(•(', frd 

A-  t;-.«-  ..Of  mr.ir.\':n,!^  article  r.  '<-,  the 
B:;t>h  Uo',  t  rnn;:  r.t  :s  c,  ntrn.p'.a:  ms;  a:;d 
mav  mta'td  ht  ,  n,  the  vert;-  of  dtciarn  i;  w.a' 
ag a.n-t    i-  n.la:  d 

F'jr' he:  n".o:a  'h.e  Anu'ricm  G.  vt  rn.nior.t 
h  •-  r>.!r:v  s'att-c!  th.e  p-.ce  of  c  or.Tinut  d 
Aru>ra-,in.  f:ur.d  h.'.p  to*  b:  i.e.s.>--a' ;on  of  tn.e 
Fmnnli  w.ir  ,(i;.iin..st  &vat  Rii>.''  .i 

N  iw  of  oi  n;  e  Fniian.d  doe<  r.ot  dtosire  war 
w.th  Grt-.it  B..'.o:-.  Ar.d  F;r.!and  e-poiia.Iy 
vnPacs  t).e  fraaid-hip  of  tl;e  Un'.t<d  Stati-, 
as  h' r  pa,<*  n';ation>hips  with  this  country 
dt'fini'i'.y  pr..  \e 


.n  a  n 
ble   >  : 

anyb'  i 
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M.  reovr:-,  ;:.  ndd:':on  to  beirg  a  n.^-'ara'^y 
fri'^ndiy  and  ni;.:r..n.y  peaceful  nat:  i.,  F.n- 
Lind  !-  a  vtiy  small  nation  and  very  wtalc 
dern  military  sense  and  quite  incapa- 
(  :. ducting  war  successfully  against 
■  oy  her  own  means 
'  :y  recently  lest  a  disastrous  war  with 
rtithot:gh  she  fought  bravely. 
Siie  very  patiently  absorbed  2  solid  weeks 
of  ruthh  .ss  puni.-hment  before  taking  up  arms 
reluctantly  to  re^ifct  Russia  In  the  present 
'A,  ; 

N-  '.t  rthtle.'s,  Finland  has  rejected  the  de- 
m.o.d-  oi  Britain,  even  though  that  means 
V.  .r  \>.i!h  Bntain,  and  she  probably  will  re- 
fuse the  demands  of  the  United  States,  even 
though  that  means  the  loss  of  American 
friendship,  insofar  as  the  administraiiori  may 
dr-  .'.er  or  withhold  otir  friendship. 

Tiiese  stem,  at  first  examination,  to  be 
fooli&h  things  for  FinUmd  to  do. 

But  p«rhaps  the  American  people,  before 
putting  the  brand  of  folly  upon  what  Fin- 
land insists  on  d(jiug,  should  assure  them- 
selve.«  that  it  is  not  a  shameful  thing  we  are 
doing 

Let  US  reduce  the  situation  of  F'nland  to  its 
essentials. 

Starting  in  November  19.39  S«jv;et  RusSia 
conducted  ai:  unprovoked  war  against  Fin- 
land, and  Auitricans  almost  unanimously  de- 
nounced it  as  a  criminal  undertaking. 

After  MfliTch  1940.  tliere  was  an  interval, 
not  of  peace  but  of  humiliation  under  the 
conqueror's  heel,  d^iring  which  beaten  Fin- 
land simply  could  not  fight  any  more. 

In  June  1541.  Rustia  resumtd  the  war 
Ufi.iin-;  Finland.  Rg.o.n  entnely  wiiiiout  provo- 
cation 

So  It  is  the  same  war. 

It  IS  the  same  criminal  aggresslort  on  the 
part  of  Rus-ia 

It  is  the  same  brave  resistance  by  Finland. 

Pa-  \M-ifTi  w  c  gave  Finland  our  sympathies 
ana  tnoi  uragt  nieot  and  even  some  assistance 
in  the  first  phase  of  this  conflict,  now  we  are 
urging  her  to  quit,  and  indeed  are  warning 
la  r  to  quit  or  forfeit  our  friendship. 

What  IS  the  explanation  for  this  new  Amer- 
ic,  n  attitude,' 

Quite  simply,  the  new  factor  in  the  situa- 
t.'  n  IS  that  Russia  has  in  the  meantime  been 
herself  assailed  by  an  aggressive  power  with 
ri!-h.:(s.«  might  and  criminal  intentions. 

.\  .'  '.'.  •.  are  told  the  new  situation  makes 
h:i  tno  a  vassal  of  the  other  aggressor,  which 
1.-  N    n  Gs  rmany. 

But  It't  US  ponder  upon  that.  Are  we  will- 
i:  c  to  agree  that  because  American  sympa- 
thies are  strongly  with  Great  Britain  in  her 
war  with  Germany  we  must  dutifully  take  on 
th--  (h  «picable  character  of  Soviet  Ru-'^sia? 

It  ^.'£tL-  r=:  ;hr  point  that  Russia  is  In- 
...  k.n^  a  tenacious  and  courageous 
n.e  ;a  bptcts  skillful  and  admirable 
t<;  Grrmany. 

I-  even  begitars  the  point  that  Britain  is 
profiting  substantially,  and  perhaps  incal- 
tnh  biv.  from  that  fact 

What  remans  unchanged  and  unchal- 
lenged is  lut'  Russia  committed  heinous 
crimes  against  Finland  and  that  Finland  has 
never  even  been  aLCU:^ed  of  committing 
crimes  acamst  anybody,  and  still  we  are  pre- 
snn-.inc  to  sav  the  Finns  cannot  be  friends 
V.  ■  h  ns  anv  nanr 

r  I-  ^m;.!:  w.  nder  f:,rn-.fr  President  Hoover 
re:n.;rks  -Jiat  we  <et  m  *c  he  lo^^ing  "all  sense 
ui  noTil  an.d  h'no.an  proportions"  with  :■?- 
r  at-nno.e  tc-Aard  Finland. 


Can  we  nat  at  least  exercise  fcrebearance 

Iknd.  patlenci  with  the  Finnish  people,  who 

are    likeable]  friendly,    and   respectable,    and 

whom  we  pioperly  and  traditionally  admire 

and  respect  nnd  trust  very  much? 

Let  us  b(  'air  with  Finland  and  avoid 
doing  in  emotion  and  hysteria  what  we  will 
regret  In  retrospect 


cm  nnhn V 
and  m  >> 
rc'islan.i  o 


.-poet   to,   c. 

Cann    t    ; 

ir.er.:  roc^  \ 

in.ir.v  with 


.e   Anur:can   people  and  Govern- 
.:e  -n-nr  antipathic?  toward  Ger- 
ihe  fact;  .J  Fn.lana  i  position? 


The    Hour    of    D.»r;Mon 
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EDITORIAL,  FROM  THE  NEW   YORK  TIME3 


Mr.  BLpOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  nclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the    few  York  Times: 

[From    the   New   York   Times   of   November 
13,  19411 

1  HE    HOfR    OF    DECISION 

The  Hous^  of  Representatives  will  be  called 
upon  today  to  ^malte  a  decision  of  immense 
importance  to  khe  American  people  Some 
time  this  alternocn  it  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  Senate  I  amendments  to  the  Neutrality 
Act  which  I  would  permit  the  Government 
not  only  to}  arm  our  merchant  ships — a  f-tep 
which  the  House  Itself  has  already  ap- 
proved—but also  to  use  these  ships  to  carry 
war  supplie*  to  those  nations  which  are  fight- 
ing in  d-fense  of  freedom. 

We  address  a  la.st  appeal  for  support  of 
this  measure  to  those  members  of  the  Hovse, 
particularly  on  the  Republican  side,  who 
have  been  reluctant  to  vote  for  It  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  a  "war  measure."  The 
whole  cour:  e  of  the  present  conflict  proves 
that  otir  b<  st  hope  of  avoiding  war — war  on 
our  own  siie  of  the  two  oceans,  and  with 
Latin  America  ns  the  Initial  battlefield — lies 
in  insuring  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and  his  allies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  If  we  send  our  merchant  ships 
through  cc  mbat  zones  we  shall  inevitably 
risk  the  lo  =5  of  some  American  lives.  But 
if  we  do  nc  t  accept  this  risk,  if  we  continue 
to  permit  Hitler's  threats  to  drive  us  from  the 
seas,  and  It  our  failure  to  deliver  In  su:ii- 
clent  quantity  the  weapons  of  war  which 
we  are  ma  sing  results  in  the  conquest  of 
Britain  by  Germany  and  of  China  by  Japan, 
we  shall  hi  ,ve  war — war  witli  Germany  and 
Japan — whi  ther  or  not  we  want  it.  The 
justification,  the  sole  justification  but  the 
sufficient  jistificatlon.  for  risking  the  loss  of 
American  1  ves  in  the  transport  of  war  ma- 
terials to  tie  enemies  of  the  Axis  Pov. trs  is 
tloflt  this  CDurse  will  In  the  end  save  many 
more  Amei  lean  lives,  as  well  as  Americaja 
liberties  and  all  the  values  of  civilization 
which  we  t  old  dear. 

The  eyes  of  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  will 
be  on  the  iction  of  the  Hou.«e  today.  Every 
vote  will  le  watched  and  counted  eagerly. 
We  urge  bi  iartisan  support  for  the  President 
in  this  tim  :  of  crisis. 
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Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  confronted  with  one  of  the 
most  momentous  problems  we  have  yet 
faced  in  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
prcblcm  we  are  called  upon  to  solve  and 
determine  is:  Which  is  the  best  course  to 
follow  for  the  security  of  America — 
whether  the  House  will  accept  or  reject 
the  repeal  provisions  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  as  it  left  the  other  body? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  who  supported 
the  resolution  asking  for  the  repeal  of 
section  6  of  the  Neutrality  Act  on  October 
17  last,  doing  so  because  I  firmly  be- 
lieved that  our  seamen,  plying  their  boats 
in  neutral  waters,  be  accorded  every  op- 
portunity to  protect  themselves  against 
marauders  and  murderers  at  sea.  That 
was  in  concuir6nce  with  the  message  of 

the  President  to  Congress  on  October  9. 
1941.  recommending  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  of  November  4.  1939. 
The  repeal  of  section  6  was  also  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  but  from  the  day  the  House 
passed  this  resolution  until  the  pre?ent 
time  there  has  not  been  any  further 
rccomm.cndations  made  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  the  repeal  of  sections 
2  and  3  of  the  Neutrality  Act — at  least, 
official  or  to  my  knowledge. 

By  repealing  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
act.  which  Will  allow  merchant  boats 
armed  to  enter  belligerent  waters  with 
contraband  of  war  aboard  is.  to  my  mind, 
an  invitation  to  war. 

In  my  support  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
from  its  very  beginning,  which  I  whole- 
heartedly supported,  believing,  as  I  do. 
that  it  would  keep  us  out  of  war.  and 
if  it  has  served  that  purpose  for  the  past 
2  years  without  any  revision,  with  the 
exception  of  section  6.  then  it  is  worth 
retaining  as  a  preventative  against 
plunging  this  Nation  into  another  hor- 
rible war  that  will  take  another  toll  of 
American  lives;  and  those  of  us  that  have 
witnessed  the  horrors  of  war  know  fully 
well  what  the  results  will  be. 

Lest  we  forget  that  old  familiar  organi- 
Zition  that  was  known  as  the  Liberty 
League  back  in  the  year  of  1932  and 
1933,  that  was  so  patriotic  in  their  drive 
to  reduce  governmental  expenditures  at 
the  expense  and  hardship  of  the  maimed 
and  crippled  soldiers  of  the  last  war.  we 
find  these  same  familiar  names  now  ad- 
vocating America's  entry  into  this  Euro- 
pean war.  Why?  Because  they  are  the 
war  profiteers;  they  are  the  group  today 
that  are  receiving  practically  all  of  the 
war  contracts  that  this  Government  Is 


allocating,  and  as  long  as  war  exists  they,  ' 
naturally,  will  be  well  pleased.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  think  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  many  of  whom  cannot  get 
employment  because  of  physical  handi- 
caps they  sustained  in  the  last  war.  many 
because  they  have  passed  certain  ages 
and  the  employer  thinks  they  are  too 
much  of  a  risk  to  extend  employment  to. 

Many  are  constantly  being  thrown  out 
of  employment  because  those  who  em- 
ploy them  cannot  get  war  contracts,  and, 
not  being  able  to  get  contracts,  based 
upon  the  priority  system  established  on 
materials,  they  must  close  down  their 
factories. 

Unless  we  try  to  help  our  people  as  sin- 
cerely a.>  we  ure  trying  to  help  people  of 
other  nations,  I  fear  for  the  future  of 
America — for  when  this  is  all  over  with 
we  will  be  confronted  with  a  bankrupt 
Nation  and  an  employment  situation  far 
greater  than  we  witnessed  in  1S32. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  supported  all  ap- 
propriations for  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  have 
also  supported  the  lend-lease  'Mils  ex- 
tending aid  to  countries  that  are  engaged 
in  fiphting  the  Axis  Powers. 

When  we  passed  the  Lease-Lend  Act 
it  was  the  expressed  thought  and  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  nothing  therein  con- 
tained should  affect  conditions  concern- 
ing convoys,  and  that  our  ships  should  be 
kept  out  of  combat  zones. 

And  if  we  continue  to  adhere  to  that 
policy  we  will  not  jeopardize  ourselves 
by  an  invitation  to  an  attack— for  if  we 
repeal  sections  2  and  3  of  the  Neutrality 
Act,  we  are  plunging  our  Nation  into  this 
war,  and  war  will  mean  another  A.  E  F. 
to  some  foreign  country.  This  I  refuse 
to  support. 


A  Franktp;-tiin  Ln'orsrci 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  section,  class,  vocation,  or 
race,  may  well  regard  with  great  gravity 
the  spectacle  of  two  powerful  men  carry- 
ing on  a  personal  political  feud  and 
using  the  national  defense — the  safety  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country — as  a  weapon.  Those  two  men 
are  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  L. 

Lewis. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  creating  the  Frankenstein  which  now 
comes  up  to  plague  him.  he  did  '.'sup  at 
labor's  table."  as  John  L.  Lewis  has  since 
bitterly  reminded  him.  He  "supped" 
$500,000  worth  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions.   He  then,  through  his  tolerance  of 


the  illegal  sit-dov^n  strikes,  encouraged 
John  L.  Lewis  to  carry  on  a  feud  with 
the  American  Fedeiation  of  Labor  which 
has  split  organ. zed  labor  vlide  ipcn  in 
the  United  States     It  has  Created  more 
disunity   than   exists   among   any    other 
class.     Then,  when  Lewis  btgan  to  dis- 
play too  much  strength  aijd  too  much 
ambition  to  suit  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  latter 
pur.>^ued  a  course  \khich  faVored  a  split 
in  the  C,  I  O.    Sidney  Hillnian  suddenly 
became  Mr.  Roosevelt's  faiif-haired  boy - 
Lewis,  resenting  this  attetnpt  to  side- 
track hirh.  made  his  somewhat  reckless 
offer  to  withdraw  from  his  pjacc  of  power 
in  the  C.  I.  O.  if  Mr.  RooseKclt  defeated 
Mr.  Wendell  Willkic  for  tht  Presidency. 
Mr.  RoobCVtlt  did.     Mr.  Lewis  withdrew 
from  the  top  job  in  C.  I.  O.    But  ht  h.id 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  Mr.  R  .)ose- 
velt's  summary  methods  of  fhuntint^  him 
aside  in  favor  of  Hillman.    It  was  a  case 
of  clash  between  two  men.  each  with  a 
passionate  love  of   power   <ind  conMini- 
ing  ambitions.     Therefore  the  cla^h  was 
destined  from  the  beginning  to  involve 
much  more  than  the  perscinal  toUowers 
of  the  two  men. 

Then  came  the  platrue  of  defense 
strikes.  Mr.  Roosevelt  clearly  favored 
giving  the  unions  everything  they  de- 
manded, including  closed  aliop  and  the 
check-off  system,  under  onef  name  or  an- 
other. He  cxcoriatod  employers  because 
they  objected  to  givinn  tine  unions  the 
clor-ed  shop  and  the  check-off  system. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  United  Mine  Woik- 
ers  had  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  objected. 
Now  comes  on  the  annual  convention 
of  C.  I.  O.  Lewis  wants  lo  go  into  that 
convention  with  a  victory  over  the  Gov- 
ernment— possibly  to  fight  for  the  as- 
sumption, or  reassumpticn.  of  his  old 
top  job  as  boss  of  the  C  I  C'  Lewis  will 
not  in  many  a  year  fori;;\e  Mr.  Roo.sc- 
velt  for  not  naming  him,  instead  of  Hill- 
man,  to  the  big.  powerful  job  on  the 
O.  p.  M. 

So  Lewis  disdainful  of  the  needs  of 
the  national  delense,  called  on  the  .'^tecl 
companies,  owners  of  the  so-called  cap- 
tive coal  mines,  to  grant  the  closed  shop. 
Only  a  matter  of  seme  2.6S0  miners  not 
already  members  of  Lewis'  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  are  involved.  Only 
53.000  miners,  union  and  nonunion  work 
in  these  mines. 

Apparently  Lewis  is  out  to  humiliate 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  regardless  of  the  damage 
to  the  national  defense.  And  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  out  to  humiliate  Mr.  Lewis,  regard- 
less, apparently,  of  the  consequences  lo 
national  defen.se. 

The  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  which  Mr.  Roosevijlt.  of  course, 
completely  dominates,  having  granted 
closed  shop  and  check-off  sy.stem  to 
other  unions,  under  one  form  or  anoiher. 
voted  9  to  2  again.st  lettirig  M  I  -.vis 
have  the  closed  shop  In  a  veiy  .small 
segment  of  his  United  Mine  Worker.?. 
Manifestly,  the  Board  was  not  deciding 
the  case  on  principles  and  precedents 
Yet.  if  it  had  yielded  lo  Lewis'  demands,  a 
new  wave  of  defen.se  strikes  probably 
would  have  resulted  as  labor  bosses 
everywhere  rose  up  to  demand  the  closed 
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shrp    ri!.i    r!;eck-<.fT   .-y-(.:r..      W::  i*'".  rr 
l.:>  (•.■:    sr:.s  L<"ais  cannot  t^"  ni-.nvcl 
!:•  -h.^  condition  of  affairs.    ^!:    R  -  -"-   j 
\.it  and  his  so-cal.'fd  Drfen5C  M-d.;<".''-i    j 
Board  wero  the  ones  who  foster*  d  •y-.'^   j 
rr.'\-'.     '     hat  particular  Frankrnsffia     ] 

b     •..••.'    M'diation  Board,  rf^ver^inc  its 
attitude  on  previcn-  rt:r?.r.(:^   -f  o-hrv   .. 
union.s  for  closed  shcp.  (i'':-..'ci  Lr-.v.v  h:> 
demand  for  closed  sho;:    )i^.    t!>>   c.!P":v 
mine- 

Botti  Mi    Rorsevc!'  ;v^.d  a'",  'hf  num- 
bers of  the  Mcdiaticp.  Bi'itid  h;v.»'  m  'h-    j 
past  excoriated  rmplovt"!-  t   r  'p.'  "   b"-   I 
ine  willinc  t'^  ^h.dc  by  th"  fini-.r.i'-   -f 
the  Board."    1  h-  v  have  seu'-d  ai^.ri  ♦  ik'  n 
plant.'^     f.'.  iv    f:    ;:'.    MiPir    h'a  lun'^    b-TaU^f 
Of  it.     N  "■    M:    P-"  M",t'!'   aiid  th*-  B-^ard 
are  cr.:'   r.' •  .:  bv  •:;'   an-".y  re^iL-na'.'^'n   j 
<  r  ''-•    •-,%.    C   I   O   nit  n-'.L''!'^  (if  'h'-  Bf-a:Ti    \ 

Ar.d  -'1  "b.p  matter  ^Mnd-  Wi'.!  J"r.:i  I 
Ij-\.-  rail  aivMh.-v  iv.w.v  ^'-.'k-'  t,-  iM-'h-  f 
ir.i.rlr  iia'iiiMul  fi.'fcn-t'"'  Wha'  w.i;  W' 
'Ri'  -f\f['  d')  if  law;-  d">  -  f'a'.l  a  -'nkf'^ 
Ard  \r.  ar\v  ^•^t■nf  h-i'.v  ran  Mr  R-m'-sp- 
'.•■!'  rn'-nd  nv-  df<'p--»M'''d  dl -r'-'^hri.-  and 
.' •  :>'■  lit  ur.f -ii:  na.-.'-.s  'hv  rr..'>'  •A'irk-';-  w  1 
ff.'!  iv.M.-  :he  M^'dn.tir.n  Iv  .i:d  -  d'r^'a  r. ' 
And  will  o'h"!  :.'hn:-  Ictd^:-  b-  :  :i  now 
to  pr'vs.-^  up  beh'.nd  I.  w;-'  !•■  idta  .--r.i'i  and 
df^'niand  (■l"--*  1  -h  -n  and  cb.'f'k-'.T 
evf rvwlir-r-'  m  'I:'-  Na"'.p.  cvt.V.m  A 
thfv  L'rt  It  a  p-::'U'a;'v  a-;c! ''('ni -nv-callv 
pn\vr:-f;il  an!  .!  n._'''rnu-  iuPo:  n'air.'  poly 
m  'hi.s  (    \ir.' :  \  " 

No  :r..tn  i  an  na  w  a'>'A' a  all  'b.f -'^  gia^-- 
licns  \v::  \\t  ci,>  kn.' w  'ht  v  ad  !l"-.^  <  ut  of 
thi.s  p<a-..-n;d  political  f' ud  b<-: w>t  !\  'wo 
n-.cn  n\:<\  for  p<-war,  h.avm^  in-in^-n-" 
pririo  arai  ca  i-sninm^'  anibn  loii.s. 

What     brCi'Pvs    of    national    nni'v— 
anu-aii.'  tl-a'  woi-k'-r.s  i:i  tlv  k-'V  d'  f-'n.-^f-  in-    | 
dupfri-^ — un.dtr    -lali    i.  ir'-uni-:  anc- .>    a.> 
th. -^e' 

I:  !.-  a  pre'tv  .sad  picturo  for  a  eiea' 
den'a  craoy  ,-u  h  a^  I'uis. 


Government  Control  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry 
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Mr.  EURDKK  Mr.  Speakor,  m  my 
bill  Ua-  piibdo  o'Anei>h;p  cl  the  uca  and 
st(,'  i  mdi^;: y.  I  >' .i" ed: 

Tl'..'t  ti'.o  p:■•'^^n:  c'.^.M,  tic  -vsn  ni  of  prl- 
v.o.f  I  a:. t  :-!".. p  ,t:ia.  c.  v.:v>''.  ,{  tr.f  produc- 
t.  :-.  I  :  irou  and  -nil  .i:.,l  U.e  .n.evi'.ntable 
d.  n-.b./i-ii  of  tV.t^  wao-.i;  crc.'od  IhtTeby, 
!.■;  ur.;  .-•  rt  ~Tn-f.V'  ct  ri'.-nv'-nc  tr.-^nquil- 
rv  dr'rant  ;-.■  .0.  n-  th^^  rat ;  ai,;!  defer.-''  ?nd 
Cfa.'i.i:\  •  1  tl.->  kifllfral  wc'.f.ire.  ti..it  tl.e 
p,  '.x-:  f  n-.o  pri\an-  ,  wni  rs  to  Lnirta;:  p:  •- 
ciu".  n  !il.\:t  ■).e  iiiU;-,  and  ci:'char_;'  tne;r 
worker-  .>*  w.W.  ;-.:ul  ti-.f.r  \i::'.^:v  nw'.hoti--  .f 
cv  ;;•[■'•.•.  ::  c  :>•  .■  vre  ..n  ■  t^tiaic- ..  a  t>  ti.c 
free  :'.  a  :  e.  irar.e: .  •.'  botween  tV.e  Staler; 
th.it  :r  .:a.  r  ;■  ;.rcir.ote  the  ci  iieral  wel- 
Idrf  e-*abhsh  Justice,  maintain,  d,  :r...  ^:.c 
tmnciu.l.'y,    iir.d   adequately  pr.\.i'.e    nr    ti:e 


natiOK.;!  dt  f.  r.^f-,  tl-.e  irr  n  ar.d  steel  indus- 
try feh  a.'.;  be  publicly  (-'vr.ta  and  cpcrated 
accoruin^  ic  .i  n.iticniil  pain,  and  that  this 
can  best  be  accomph^heci  r, .  Fidtral  acquisi- 
tion of  the  prcperties  en^-.ij' d  in  tiie  pro- 
duction of  no.  and  :-te.  I  n.c;  'lieir  unifica- 
tion and  '  pf  ration  by  the  Federal  Gcvern- 
ment  •;.:  U2h  instrumentalities  created  by 
It  for  that  purpose,  with  proper  regard  for 
the  interests  and  desires  uf  the  workers  en- 
t,it;ed  .n  "he  industry. 

Tha,'  acourately  described  peacetime 
tlnto->  ;n  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and 
the  wartime  status  is  worse,  and  can  be 
remedied  only  by  public  acquisition,  in- 
stead of  letting  profits  take  precedence 
o:  production  and  fairness  to  workers. 

The  man  r.-y  cf  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  B  -tid,  in  its  findings  against 
the  workti-  in  the  captive  mines  of  the 
steel  octopus,  stated  that  the  Wagner  Act 
declares  that  an  employer  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  making  an  agreement 
with  a  d'\-iun:a*t-';  labor  organization  •"to 
!'qu;i'  a-  a  ;  no.  .  ,n  of  employment 
n:  rid>i-;.:p  'h'l'.n.'  but  seeks  to  nul- 
lity that  pi  o'.  1^ .'  n. 

Senator  Role:^!  .\.  T\ft  -fated  over  2 
years  aco.  in  dhscussing  tl.t  President's 
powers  under  various  laws: 

It  wo'a  d  !  p  pos.sible  under  these  sections 
for  the  Government  to  take  nearly  every  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  compen.'^ation  to  be  determined  later 
by  the  courts.  Tliese  statutes  existed  during 
tlie  World  War  and  were  passed  shortly  be- 
'   re  we  entered  The  '.var 

The  encrmous  profits  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  its  influ- 
t  noo  na  th.o  adnn.inistration.  are  not  sufB- 
c.cii'.  n:a-nns  to  ju.-tify  its  defiance  of 
the  G  '.t.rnniont.  ev(n  .n  an  armaments 
prcpram.  to  preserve  tit-  <\>*"m  of  pri- 
vate en'etprise. 

Tn.i-  .>  a  contest  botw^  en  United  States 
S-    t  ;  and  United  Siate.s  Government. 

ri'.e  -tfol  concern  is  waterlogged,  but 
a  N.i'aitt  i  pp<.-;:v:  Htier  .-hould  not  quail 
belore  it.s  ou  n  creature.  The  Govern- 
ment should  take  over  at  once  the  Iron 
a;  .ti  steel  industry,  including  captive 
mines. 


The  Neutrality  Act  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-\HK.S 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

CiF    NTW    YOr.K 
IX  THE  KOUr^E    Oh    r.i:  PEE^ENT.'.TI VFS 


Tfiursday   yiVirr.bcr  13,  1j41 


EDITOP.I.AI.    Fl'OM   THE    .N'K'vV    YOF^.K 
HtTt.XLD   THIBUNE 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ex'end  my  rcniaiks  m  the  Record.  I 
mclucie  the  follo.wing  edittrial  fr.  m  the 
New  Ycrk  Heiald  Tribune: 
[FTom  the  New  Y'  rk  HeriOtl  T:  ibur.e  of 
N:". en;ber  13,  ly-tl  | 

THE      N'Tl"  TR.^:  ITV      M.  J      F:-.^T 

It  is  lifte  s-n.rt  cf  Tr,;^:c  ::ni-  "ne  H.use 
cf  Rt  pre.-er.tatives  -h.  ntd  l>  a.-k-d  to  vote 
upe  n     ti.e     propo.-td     an.encmcnts     to     the 


neutrality  laf  In  an  hcur  of  domestic  strife 
and  bitternejss  The  Juxtaposition  brings 
Into  sharp  relief  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  ha|  compromised  his  sound  foieign 
pulicies  by  Ms  muddling  at  home. 

We  have  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  sympa- 
thizing with  Representative  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  exnmple.  when  he  hesitates  to  vote 
for  the  legiilation  unless  the  Government 
puts  "a  stop  :o  the  labcr  dictatorship"  which 
is  sabotaging  the  defense  effort  Mr  Smith 
Is  one  of  the  able  and  Independent  Democrats 
of  the  lower  chamber.  As  he  feels  so  must 
feel  other  Damccrats  and  many  Republicans. 
We  can  mderstand  this  reaction  and 
sympathize  with  it.  But  the  conclusion 
which  these  legisla'tors  would  draw  from  It 
seems  to  us  wholly  wrong.  It  coirfuses  two 
sets  of  issues  essentially  unrelated.  It  wou'.d 
gravely  imporil  the  national  safety  In  the 
world  at  lar  ;e.  with  no  corresponding  gain 
in  the  domei  tic  picture. 

If  defeaMrg  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  Neutral!  y  Act  would  stir  either  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  little  grcup  of  willful 
labor  leaders  to  a  patriotic  decision  with 
respect  to  t  le  strike  problem,  there  wculd 
be  much  to  1  e  said  for  it.  But  no  such  result 
is  concelvah  e.  The  country  would  be  de- 
prived of  vi  :al  weapons  urgently  needed  in 
the  struggle  to  keep  America  safe  and  the 
labor  wranj  le  wculd  become  even  more 
bitterly  entangled  in  the  political  confusion 
of  the  hour. 

We  insist  that  the  moral  of  the  congres- 
sional mudc  le  is  the  old  one  for  which  we 
have  repeat  dly  argued  in  these  columns — 
the  separation  of  foreign  and  domestic  Issues 
so  far  as  p)ssible  Exercise  of  the  poweis 
freed  by  the  proposed  amendments  would  not 
decide  the  Issue  of  declared,  all-out  warfare 
any  more  than  have  the  earlier  steps  taken 
by  Congress  from  the  lend-lease  bill  forward. 
Such  action  would,  however,  most  certainly 
strengthen  ritally  the  cause  of  oiu  natural 
Allies  It  raight  well  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
In  the  critical  months  of  the  coming  winter, 
and  spring  i  These  powers  should  be  granted 
at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 

Once  the  legislation  has  been  pa=.=ed  then 
let  Mr.  Smith  and  like-minded  Etemocrats 
and  Republicans  seize  the  opportunity  to  in- 
sist upon  action  by  the  President  and  to  at- 
tack the  lab)r  problem  by  direct  congressional 
action.  The  old  Chinese  anecdote  of  the  man 
who  burned  down  his  house  to  roast  a  pig 
seems  apposite.  Perhaps  pig  is  too  mild  a 
term  to  apply  to  the  arrogant  leaders  of  labor 
who,  under  a  complaisant  administration, 
have  brouglit  the  country  into  the  present 

peril.  But  there  Is  surely  no  sense  m  denying 
to  the  Natic  n  essential  weapons  of  defense  in 
order  to  soloe  a  labor  situation  that,  in  view 
of  the  undo  jbtedly  patriotic  attitude  of  labor 
generally.  c<  uld  be  solved  overnight  by  a  bold 
administration  and  a  cooperative  Congress. 
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The  Pliirht  of  Farmers 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
I  OF 

HON  ALLEN  J.ELLENDER 

OF  Louisiana 
IN   THE   SERIATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Thuisday.  November  13,  1941 


EDITORIAli  FROM  THE  GEORGIA  MARKET 
J  BinXETIN 


Mr.  ELLtENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
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L  RECORD 


entitled.  "Story  of  Farmers'  Plicht."  ap- 
pearing in  the  Georcia  Market  Bulletin 
of  November  12,  1941.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Mr.  Tom  Linder,  conimis- 
sioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

of 


[From 


the     Georgia     Market     Bulletin 
November  12,  1941] 


STORY     or     FARMrRS'     PLIGHT    TOLD     IN     riGURES 
FROM    WASHINGTON 

(By  Tom  Linder) 

The  net  Income  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  Is  less  than  half  as  much  as 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  it  Is. 

The  figures  of  the  Dcpf;rtment  showing  the 
farmers'  income  have  been  so  manipulated  as 
to  make  It  appear  that  the  farmers'  net  In- 
come for  1940  Is  twice  as  much  as  It  actually 
Is. 

The  Department's  figures  show  that  during 
the  year  1940  the  farmers'  net  Income  was 
$5,500,000,000. 

The  Department's  own  figures,  when  prop- 
erly combined,  show  that  instead  of  receiving 
a  net  income  of  $5,500  000.000,  the  farmer 
actually  received  a  net  Income  from  the  sale 
of  all  crops,  less  the  cost;  of  producing  those 
crops,  of  $2,277,000,000. 

For  the  years  1S39  and  1940  the  number 
of  dollars  of  net  cash  Income  to  the  farmers 
was  substantially  the  sa.Tie  that  It  was  dur- 
ing the  years  1910  and  1911. 

During  the  years  1939  and  1940  the  farmer 
only  had  as  many  dollars  to  buy  with  as  he 
had  in  1910  and  1911.  E>urlng  1939  and  1940 
the  prices  which  the  faimer  had  to  pay  for 
representative  farm  supplies  were  almost 
double  what  they  were  li    1910  and  1911. 

The  three  following  tables  show  the  farm- 
ers' condition  as  plainly  as  it  Is  possible 
for  It  to  be  shown: 

Table  A — Shotting  farm  income,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  actual  net  caih  rece*red  by 
farmeTs  ]ot  years  shout 
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Table  B  — Shctcing  actual  net  income  to 
farmers  and  ifcms  added  to  actuai  net 
income  by  Bureau  o/  Economics  tn  crJer 
to  arrive,  at  Government  figures  of  net 
income 
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T.^BLE  C. — Sfafemerif  shouing  national  in- 
come compared  uith  actual  net  cash  farm 
income,  also  percent  of  national  income 
actually  received  by  farmers 
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Table    C — Statement    s  ion  .ny 
come  compared  v.ith  actual  n 
incoTTie.   also   p?rccnt   of   naf 
arfiia//y  received  by  farmers — 
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\oncl    tncy^rt'.e 
i^cntlnued 


Natl-inal 

Year 

lUvMiiie 

Millmnt 

ui  iitlhirt 

law. 

i*,,  44«. 

.\r 

111! 

f:. 


oi 


di 


ly;w 

1940 


n.ni 

7»i.  470 


tl^l 

[•n>h 
111 


inome 


(2) 


'  tVT»**Kt  n( 


reci  ive<l 

t  y 
(i»rt:i9r» 

(3) 


fionf 

•hr> 

I'.W 

ws.« 

277 


S.26 
Z7tf 
X1M 


t 


IVMl. 
I 


V    S.  !)«. 
lui;    fiirru 


Source-  lUiroau  of  .VsriMjlliiril  1 
partineiit  of  ACTlrulnire.  Sl'ilri; 
inivnie  and  citwiiditures  releaM'.!  July 

In  table  A.  column  1  shows  tfie  total  cash 
receipts  by  years  from  the  sula  uf  aU  cr.  ps. 
livcstoclc.  etc.  Column  2  sh.Avs  the  t;)tal 
cost  of  producing  each  crop,  atid  column  3 
sliows  the  net  return  to  the  farmers  .alter 
paying  for  production  of  the  cticps. 

Any  school  bt-y  wculd  knowj  that  If  you 
take  the  amount  of  money  a  farmer  receives 
for  his  crop  and  subtract  the  amount  of 
expense  Incurred  in  prrducing  the  crop  that 
the  remainder  would  thow  the  farmer's  net 
cash  Income. 

Table  B  shows  hew  Governlnent  experts 
arrived  at  the  Government  figures  on  farm 
income.  1 

Culumn  1  shews  the  actual|  net  cash  to 
farmers.  Column  2  shows  Govei-nment  bene- 
fits. Column  3  shows  crops  pre  duced  ai-.d 
consumed  on  the  farm  where  gr»>wn.  Ccluma 
4  shows  livestock  produced  and' consumed  on 
the  farm  where  grown.  Columh  5  shews  the 
rental  value  of  farm  dwelling^.  Column  6 
shows  farm  wages  p.ild  to  hirfd  labcr.  and 
column  7  shows  changes  in  the 'value  of  farm 
Inventories  at  the  end  of  the  3fcar.  The  ex- 
ports have  taken  these  severt  columns  rf 
figures  and  added  them  all  together  to  make 
the  figures  shown  In  column  8. 

They  say  that  column  8  represents  the  net 
Income  of  the  f.nrmers  for  the  Hears  1910  40. 
Y'ou  will  note  table  B,  coU^mn  f,  for  the  year 
1910.  the  Actual  net  rash  toj  farmers  was 
82.218.000  000.  while  the  Government  shows 
net  farm  income  In  column  8  at  IS4. 474. 000.000. 
or  more  than  twice  what  it  actiially  was. 

The  same  thing  happened  yetir  by  year. 

In  column  1,  table  B.  we  s'-e  that  the  actual 
ret  cash  to  farmers  from  sale  o|  crops  for  the 

year  1940  Is  $2,270.000  000  Dt  we  add  all 
Government  benettts  ol  t766  OpO.OOO.  as  net 
cash  Income,  then  the  farmer*'  net  income 
would  only  be  e3  043.000.000  wtille  the  Gov- 
ernment shows  In  column  8  for  the  year  1940 
a  ret  Income  of  $5,500,000,000.1 

Tl.ere  are  30  000.000  people  ten  the  farms. 
Thef  actual  ret  lncom<»  for  1940  was  $?  277.- 
000.000,  or  $75  90  apiece  for  thd  year— *6 32  a 
month  for  each  person  on  thejfarm. 

Think  or  It!  The  Income  ofl  those  on  the 
farms  In  the  United  States  leveraged  »6  32 
each  a  month.  Some,  of  coiirse.  received 
more — some  received  less,  but  the  average 
was  $6  32  a  month  each 

In  the  year  1940.  table  B.  column  2  all 
farm  benefits  amounted  to  8764,000.000  The 
Eame  year,  according  to  column  4.  the  farm- 
ers were  charged  with  t799  000  000  for  meat 
grown  P.nd  consumed  on  the  fa^m. 

The  farmer  wa.s  charged  morf  for  the  meat 
that  he  producetl  and  ate  In  t940  than  the 
sum  total  of  all  Government  benefits 

The  farmer,  in  column  3.  was  Charged  e4.30.- 
000.000  for  crops  that  he  pro4luc?d  himself 
and  consumed  on  the  farm. 

Column  5  shows  that  In  19|0  the  farmer 
was  charged  as  an  Income  8^5.000.000  for 
rent  on  the  hou^e  that  he  llrad  in.  This  u 
$111  for  each  family. 


1 
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Column  6  .«hcws  that  In    194     •;.•    firnu-r    I 
was  charped  a.'^  .in  inccme  of  $525  uvj  u  n  uia':     i 
he  .TCtuaily  paid  out  for  hired  labur      Ht    M.as 
alj-0  Charged  wi'h  WSOOOOCo  for  l:.cre.i-e  m 
TBlup  of  hn  inventory 

Thiiik  of  Coni:ress  being  furnished  cfflcial 
figures  that  have  been  manipulnttd. 

Think  of  the  press  of  the  Nation  beirg  d'^- 
ceived  about  the  condition  cf  farmers  by 
6uch  nKinipulatid  figures. 

Think     uf     the     great     power     of     public 

ppinion  throughout  the  Nation  being  formed 

aiitagoiil.-tic  to  the  farmer's  welfare  thrnuu'h 

the  publication  cf  official  figures  that   have 

^  been  to  manipu;.'-;! 

The  Amcncar;  t.'.iiiur  1^  hamstrung  and 
tied  to  a  gigantic  machine  cf  controlled  econ- 
omy created  under   Federal  laws. 

These  who  drive  and  control  that  great 
machine,  in.'^^o'ar  af  the  farmer  is  concerned. 
are  the  ones  who  give  iht-be  mar. ipulated 
fl(;ures  to  the  world  ard  ri'Tfiv.-  the  world 
as  to  the  concntion  ('  '"i*  L.  ::  t  r  un^  is 
bound  helpless  to  ili'  g:-'-'  n.achiae  which 
they  cirive 

To  Eu:n  up.  :  r  'he  year  1^4  j  tr.e  f  irnu'r 
received  a  ;.i'  i-.-c  :r.i'  Ii.:n  .--.uf-  ■  :  f  _' J77.- 
000,000.  ;i)  (.1  -•.!•!. in.' ::;  bv:.- t::.-.  JT'.o - 
COC  TiK!  ir.. '.-■!:. .;  a  u-.\\  tt  *:' L43  i.Ci.  .O.-O 
■\--  •:,■  c:'  '^ 't:.::;  r.:  ?<i:.^  th.-:  1..-  :.ft  in- 
c>  r;.  '   u  .1^   i')  0  I.     ou  I.  o 

T..;:.k  ii  t-  ut.irv  M-  rv.ru:;.iU  B.ir\;.;;  & 
Co.  advocating  lower  farm  pri.es  and  savii-g 
ti'.-i'  f;"n!  pri.i  f's  -.wp  poins^T  to  cause  an  infl.i- 
t;  i;  '.Ni.r  r.  t:if  w  ir.f^n  mf^n.  and  children  on 
tl:>-  r.!,-::!.-.  in  Uie  United  Slates  are  receiving 
$  J  .t  month  each  to  cover  cost  of  living, 
n;  ci:r  :  c    ;-,!'.i;  bin  ..i!  tx;;t:i.  i'.^ 

'I  i.k  ah.  ut  H  ;i;.;!i  s- ,■:;(!, irtl  of  Uv.r.j  and 
h'.v.'-.  ^^  ir"-  ;!i  'lu'  I  r.:t;il  States.  wIilTc  does 
t;:r  ;.;::;.(  r  ;■•  :;.f  .!,  '  Can  any  nian  with  any 
fi-.;:.^;  i.  1  hurii  rs.t;.  in  ii;.->  i'.ra;:.  bf  hv  high 
cr  low,  -m'.\  <a'v  ci.t  .iu<  r  l.irai  prues  and 
throw  out  a  bu^ahoo'  ct  u  Hitili;  in  tl.e  faces 
CI  in;:;i!'!..^  ;'I  men  u,.i:ii  :;.  autl  i  I'.ilu.'-tn  Vs  ho 
are  (iii.cn  alir.o-t.  to  llu.-  pj.;:;  f  a^k.i.j; 
public  as.  istaiii  (  ' 

Great  daiUis  .n  tlie  L:'r-r>  vf  tlif  Nci'h.  .i;:d 


:re    h.iri  :::■;    in    h:. 


h;.  h     >    -•     .  :    •      d     10 

T.u -e      ;:'a'     c;a...'-s     1 

Co-,  err.  nu-n  t    t...':;ri'.^    ^  :i    l.oia    .ii.i  :i;e       I    do 

n.  :    t.'-c.ii  ve    tii.i".    PNeii    t)u>   cJ.t.  i.s      f    ^'reat 

c.:v    i.t  u  .-p.ip'.  :^   en.    :'..tl    'hf-t    ;     nits    and 

h   :!''■'!■.  -,.\   'h.it  :;;rni  [ir.'f>art'  ir.r'.atiuna: y. 

T.ib;t'  C  co;!:n;:i  1  ^iu  a>  ih<'  i;a:..  nal  iii- 
r.  :  f  I'  r  t^.e  \  -  .o  l;''.iJ  'o  l.'M  C.  '.u::.n  2 
.■■!-.  'Asi  ::-.e  .uf,:,:;  r.t  t  i  .i-n.  J.i;!ii  ir.L  :i.o  for 
the  s.uni'  ven:~  .mc.  i .  .iiniii  .?  -!\  .^:  :;..•  ;  er- 
cent  of  tlie  nrio:..iI  uic  nie  aL:'....;:>  a-..i;l- 
Bfc'.o   to  r..r:;.tT- 

In  1  t;!  the  frATiner  received  $.1218  000.000 
cot  I  1  !!■.<■  n  i'..>  n.il  ::u  me  In  1019  the 
faini.  r  rticiM,!  ;*  ',d  peiaiu;  i'  tho  n..itional 
Ino  nr.e    an.d  ;n   U)40  lie  received  2  98  percent. 

In  ]'-:o  -h  farn.ifr  rece.ved  $2,218,000,000 
cu-  o!  a  r..it,>  ii.il  iv.c  :ne  of  $33.000,000  000. 
In  ;94u  -.he  farn.u  i  ii.A  lecfived  ?2  277.000.000 
cu:  of  a  n.i-..>  r.ai  in.ion.e  if  $76  uoO. 000.000. 

Tom  Li.sDr.T. 
Cornm.s.-i^  Kt-r  <.  ■  AgriLitU  i^re. 


Two  M«n  in  a  Boat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  KOLMAN 

OF    ORFGON 

IN   TlIE  ^EX.\TE  CF   THE    UNITED   6T.-\TES 


r.'iu.'-vrfi.j/,  \.-ifrnbcr  13.  1941 


ADDRESS  CF  HON  GER.ALD  P  NYE  CF 
NORTH  D.AKOTA  BEFORE  AMERICA 
FTRST    R.-XLLY   AT   NEW   YORK 


:i    I'a.n.    pr.ces   and 

cse     :n    the    cities. 

bet  n    in.-lt-i    by 


Mr.  HOLJ.IAN'.     Mr   President,  in  com- 
pliance With  a  requt'>t  addicsscu  to  me,  I   , 


a.-k  ur.anir'.rus  crr.<ei:':  to  hr.vc-  piint-^d 
m  t!-.e  REroRD  a  .-p--  ch  d-'.iveied  by  the 
.-^■r.;o;-  Son',";-  fv^rr.  N'^Mh  Dakota  [Mr. 
Nvr:  s  nn^  time  ai:o  rnt:*I'd  ■'Tt.  Men 
1.".  a  Bjui." 

Tr.-  re  bein?  no  rbi^  rf.cn,  the  address 
wa.s  orden  d  :<j  hv  {.r::r.ed  m  ilh'  Record, 
as  fellows: 

America  has  known  some  terribly  critical 
hours,  hours  when  our  everything  was  at 
stake.  Such  an  hour  was  that  at  Valley 
Forge,  and  those  which  followed,  with  Amer- 
ican fathers  fighting  to  the  last  ounce  of 
their  strength  to  drive  a  foreign  power  from 
our  land  and  establish  a  new  Nation,  con- 
ceived in  liberty.  Such  an  hour  of  peril  was 
that  which  found  the  same  foreign  power 
burning  our  Capitol  and  sacking  the  White 
House  in  Washington  some  years  later 
Again,  50  years  afier  that  brought  another 
most  critical  hour,  that  one  which  found 
the  tdenitcal  fo-elpn  po\;-er  throwing  its 
weight  Into  our  War  between  the  States  on 
the  side  that  would  weaken  the  Union  and 
break  and  destroy  us  as  a  world  power.  Still 
another  critical  h  :ur  was  that  which  found 
more  thousands  of  Americans  than  British 
m.:'n  and  sons  battling  in  France  to  end  war, 
t  )  win  freed- m  of  the  seas,  and  to  save 
Lit  mocracy.  B:  .ta;n.  and  France. 

But  however  critical  may  have  been  those 
tf.Tib:?  hiurs.  our  modern  and  up-to-the- 
minute  t^^achers  from  at  home  and  abroad 
ha\e  been  so  sucress.'ul  In  19-!0  and  1941 
as  to  cause  numberless  Americans  to  believe 
that,  even  though  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  and  quite  prepared  to  ward  ofl  any 
undertaking  by  foreign  powers  to  destroy  us, 
we  are  nevertheless,  facing  the  most  critical 
hour  In  all  American  history.  The  fear  en- 
gendered by  those  teachers  has  been  and  is  a 
.'iL-h'-  to  beheld 

I  T  m.'^rancc:  How  the  pots  and  pans  did 
f.v  Alien  patriots  set  cut  to  convince  the 
c.  untry  that  the  very  life  of  our  Nation  was 
in  the  balance  because  of  an  alleged  alumi- 
num shortage.  OH  the  shelves  of  millions 
cf  pantries  came  alumiiHim,  and  piled  into 
great  heaps  at  prominent  corners  in  thou- 
sands of  communities.^  Into  these  piles  went 
tons  cf  these  pots  and  pt.ns,  seme  of  thera 
family  prizes,  but  into  the  heap  they  went  In 
defense  of  country,  cf  democracy,  and  of  cur 
homes.  S;:eeches.  editorials,  news  columns, 
news  reeks  and  picture  magazines  played  a 
ml£;lity  role  in  this  eloquent  outburst  of  de- 
fense. It  was  a  glorious  response  to  th? 
caus."  of  warmindedness.  It  helped  to  p?rlc 
th€  Nr.tion  to  the  teachings  of  those  who 
w  uld  have  us  know  that  this  was  the  most 
critical  period  in  all  American  history.  The 
blggrst  rally  of  wannindodness  came  when 
we  were  permuted  to  read  that  it  was  being 
seriou'^iy  planned  to  take  the  aluminum  tip 
off  the  W-ashlngton  Moiiument.  so  acute  was 
the  need  for  aluminum  in  cur  defense. 

Then.  ca:r,e  knowledge  that  leaves  us  be- 
wikieud  m  this  critical  hour.  The  Ccv- 
ern.n.'.tnt  arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  111,  was 
found  adverti.-lng  for  bids,  asking  buyers 
to  make  an  cCfer  on  8.000  pounds  cf  sal- 
vaged scrap  aluminum  in  the  Government 
arsenal  yards.  In  a  San  Diego  paper  our 
Navy  announced  by  advertisement  that  it 
would  "open  bids  for.  scrap  aluminum  be- 
longing to  the  Navy  for  sale  to  Junk  dealers; 
lot  1.  160. COO  pounds:  lot  2  (old  and  new), 
20  000  pounds,  lot  3,  120.000  pounds.  At 
buyers  cptions  "  And,  of  all  things,  this 
advt  rt'.ioraont  went  on  to  say  tliat  "The  Gov- 
t ::.:-.  :.:  will  lend  material  on  rr.ilway  cars  at 
r,i\.  I  --•a":on" — the  snm.e  Government,  mind 
ycu  tn.a-  war.  appealing  to  housewives  to 
L'a'.i.-!  up  an.d  i;  ivj  their  Government  the 
Hluinnii.n.i  pc's  and  pans,  is  here  offering  to 
ic.ai  ;:,■;  r.ava:  fupp.p,-  .f  scrap  aluminum 
fc;-  ::-,;  junk  de,  Ivi-  i:  ticy  would  but  buy  It 
and  e-  *  It  off  tl'.e  G.;vernment's  hands. 

V.'n  it  a  prepc?*c'.-  u-  picture  to  be  laid 
be:  :e  a  pre-unia'rlv  in-el!igent  nation  of 
pei_p;f!     Bewnldeied?     Of  c.uise  the  Nation 


V.' 
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is  bewiid'-'jed.  And  wanting  of  explanation 
of  such  flrepostcrcus  demonstration.  But 
this  Is  orlf  one  of  many. 

Take  tho  case  of  oil,  gasoline  for  our  motor 
cars.  In  this  connection  we  are  educated 
to  know  tiat  there  Is  a  terrible  shortage  of 
gasoline  oi  the  eastern  seaboard  occasioned 
by  reason, cf  the  sale  cf  oil  tankers  to  Great 
Britain  wl  Ich  prevents  the  ustial  delivery  of 
gasoline  tc  the  Atlantic  sea  beard.  Our  Gov- 
ernment talks  quotas  and  restricts  the 
amount  o !  gasoline  that  can  be  had  in  a 
community  during  a  given  period.  And 
Americana  respond  a.*-  best  they  can  In  the 
spirit  cf  li  people  wanting  to  cooperate  If 
these  gascline  shortages  really  prevail,  and 
if  want  foi  gasoline  supplies  are  constituting 
a  threat  ti )  our  defense. 

But  lo  and  behold!  We  find  varying  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  and  the  oil  industry 
Itself,  revelling  that  there  are  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  gasoline,  as  adequate  as  were  the 
supplies  a  this  time  a  year  ago.  And  then 
we.  a  Nat  on  at  peace,  lock  across  the  Ca- 
nadian line  at  our  neighbors  at  war.  and 
discover  tl  lat  If  only  we  will  go  up  to  Can- 
ada to  s  lend  cur  vacations  we  will  en- 
counter a  )solutely  no  restriction  upcn  our 
purchase  (if  gasoline  What  Is  the  meaning 
of  "critical"  anyway? 

England  has  always  purchased  large  sup- 
plies of  p<  rk  from  Canada.  But  today  Eng- 
land buys  her  pork  from  the  United  State-, 
while  much  Canadian  perk  is  brought  Into 
the  Statei  for  processing  and  sold  through 
the  United  States  to  England  at  prices  ccn- 
slderably  higher  than  those  wh:ch  would 
prevail  If  England  bought  direct  frcm  Can- 
ada. But  perhaps  it  is  all  quite  apparent 
when  we  :ncw  that  what  Britain  purchases 
through  tlie  United  States  is  en  the  lend- 
lea.7e  basli  and  requires  no  cash,  except  the 
cash  which  Uncle  Sam  will  supply  in  lots 
of '«7.000.a 30.000  and  more. 

Those  iiodern  teachers  of  ours  from  at 
heme  anc  abroad  have  Ju.'^t  finished  their 
campaign  to  occasion  peacetime  conscription 
In  the  United  Slates  for  a  period  of  30  months 
en  the  g  round  cf  greater  and  increasing 
need  for  i  more  adequate  national  defense. 
Across  th?  line  again.  In  Canada,  we  find 
conscripti;n  as  we  have  It  here.  But  with 
Canada  at  v.ar.  the  period  of  conscripticn  for 
mi'.it.iry  training  Is  only  4  months.  And  It 
should  b(  remembered  that  this  military 
training  \  rogram  in  Canada  carries  with  it 
assurance  that  the  trainees  need  not  do  mil- 
itary serv;  ce  abroad  except  es  they  volunteer 
for  such  service.  Hew  crit;cal  are  these 
times? 

CanadiE  ns  wanting  to  come  rcrcss  the  line 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  S.ates  arc  re- 
stricted i;i  the  cash  that  they  can  bring 
with  them.  It  must  not  be  more  than  S5. 
And  whil?  this  goes  on.  Canr.dian  travel 
agencies  and  Government  authorities  beckon 
us  of  th(  States  to  come  to  Canada  and 
enjoy  the  vacation  months  there,  knowing 
that  then  would  be  no  $5  llmltattr n  upon 
our  Indiv  dual  spending  if  we  would  but 
come. 

It  does  seem  that  we  are  doing  a  lot  of 
loose*  thir  king  these  days,  does  it  rot?  I 
am  told  t  lat  a  Canadian,  In  our  presence  a 
few  days  igo.  Jocularly  remarked  that  if  we 
did  not  J  low  up  down  here  in  the  States 
we  were  lolng  to  be  pushing  Canada  into 
the  war. 

Down  in  the  city  of  Maysville.  Ky.,  there  is  a 
manufacturing  plant  which  has  given  em- 
ployment to  approximately  4C0  people.  But 
this  plant  its  president  advises  me.  is  going 
to  have  tc  close  Its  doors  within  the  next  2 
weeks  unii  ss  they  can  get  orders  filled  for  the 
supplies  tiiat  they  need.  These  supplies  are 
not  forthc:>ming  because  our  Government  in- 
sists that  its  manufacture  of  dairy  farm  ma- 
chinery. I  icycle  repair  parts,  meat  packers 
supplies,  snd  butchers  supplies  is  not  essen- 
tial to  th(  national  defense.  This  same  In- 
dustrialist sent  to  me,  with  his  letter,  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  a  large  American  sup- 
ply house  *f  bicycle  parts.    This  letter  by  this 
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/merlcan  su;)j:ly  hcu«e  anrounced  that  it  lia:i 
Just  received  a  shipment  of  bicycle  pedals 
frcm — now,  catch  your  breath — from  Eng- 
land, for  use  In  our  highest  priced  bicycles 
which  ere  English  throughout.  So  here  again 
we  find  ourselves  Ihrcwing  American  workers 
on  the  streets  for  want  oi  supplies,  supplies 
whicli  are  drnled  In  the  name  cf  aiding  Eng- 
land while  England  continues  her  commercial 
activities  all  over  the  world  and  right  h.crc  In 
GUI  cwn  lend  in  noneshentials.  Does  it  ^eem 
Insane? 

S;nie  dpy  the  two  men  in  a  boat  on  the 
bounding  waves  cf  the  Atlantic  will  undoubt- 
edly make  all  of  these  things  seem  sensible 
to  us.  Perhap=i  at  the  same  time  they  shall 
svccessfully  demonstrate  why  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  President  tc  one  day  tell,  the 
repre"=entati'ves  cf  the  press  that  German 
submarines  had  been  seen  off  the  coast  of  New 
England  when  what  had  actually  been  seen 
was  a  .school  of  whiles.  Perhaps  these  two 
men  In  a  boat  will  one  day  undertake  to 
tell  us  why.  wh"n  there  were  actually  no 
loses  of  cur  lend-lea«e  aid  to  Britain  in  Its 
delivery  to  Britain,  v.hy  It  was  necessary  to 
print  and  circulate  the  story  that  a  least  40 
percent  of  all  lend-lease  aid  to  Britain  was 
being  destroyed  before  .it  reached  Britain. 
Possibly  seme  day  two  men  In  a  boat  will 
tell  US  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  President 
to  one  day  announce  thnt  "there  might  be 
Nazis  In  Greenlanc"  '  with  emphasis  en  the 
"might."  Perhaps  these  things  will  come  to 
pa.ss.  but  one  can  only  look  upon  it  now  as 
being  the  activity  of  those  who  would  blind 
America  to  truth  and  move  her  Into  Europe's 
war  en  a  tide  cf  fear  and  emotionalism. 

Fear  and  em.otlonallsm  would  have  us  be- 
Leve  that  cur  v.-ry  Am^rioan  life  was  depend- 
ent unon  the  Britl.sh  Navy.  wh?n  we  know 
that  the  only  navy  in  the  wcrld  that  has  ever 
given  us  need  for  great  concern,  the  only 
navy  tha*  has  ever  practiced,  with  any  degree 
of  success,  aggression  in  North.  South,  or 
Central  Arincrlca,  is  the  same  Briti.sh  Navy. 
Sad,  indeed.  Is  the  day  which  will  find  America 
basing  her  future  upcn  any  navy  ether  than 
her  own. 

Fear  and  belief  that  this  was  the  most 
critical  hour  in  all  American  history  would 
have  us  entertain  the  thought  that  Hitler's 
going  to  get  us:  that  he  Is  going  to  Invade 
our  land  when  he  has  finished  with  Europe. 
And  many  of  us  believe  this,  while  we  watch 
how  for  months  Hitler  has  been  trying  uri- 
Eucces5fully  to  get  across  a  stretch  of  26  miles 
of  water.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  Hitler  has 
some  proce-ss  of  opening  up  a  way  through  the 
Atlantic,  or  of  freezing  the  Atlantic  over, 
perchance? 

We  are  told  that  If  we  don't  Join  hands  with 
Britain  and  accomplish  destruction  of  ag- 
gressor nations,  we  will  oe  the  next  victim  of 
the  aggressors.  Anyone  who  will  study  the 
last  three  conturle.i  of  history  must  know  that 
military  aggression  has  brought  for  Great 
Britain  the  most  titanic  empire  of  al  time. 
And  we  sliould  take  Britain's  hand  and  go 
with  her  the  full  route  in  this  Jcb  oj  stopping 
the  aggressor  nations? 

Ist.'t  It  beginning  to  dawn  that  the  degree 
of  crlticalness  confronting  cur  country  \a 
largely  a  matter  cf  thought  and  action  by  only 
a  few  people  who  are  undertaking  to  shape 
cur  thinking  frcm  day  to  day? 

Not  many  months  ago  we  were  being  urged 
to  rally  to  what  was  called  the  defense  of 
democratic  Greece,  when  Greece  was  a  dic- 
tatorship of  th^  first  magnitude.  Yet  cur 
hearts  bled  for  the  fine  people  of  this  dicta- 
torship and  we  all  wanted  to  aid  Greece  To- 
day we  are  parties  to  the  task  of  starving  the 
same  people  of  Greece 

So  recently  ns  to  set  m  but  yesterday  our 
Government  and  all  cf  us  sang  the  praises  of 
ccurageor?  Finland  T^day  those  who  would 
have  us  realize  h  iw  "critical"  a  situation  con- 
fronted cur  country  would  have  us  hate  and 


destroy  that  grand  Utti?  Finnish  Army  of 
men  battling  to  regain  the  sovcrrijnty  they 
lost  only  a  lew  months  ago  to  "red"  Russia. 

France  and  her  people  a  few  months  ago 
were  finding  us  idolizing  and  encouraging 
them  no  end.  Today  our  Government  par- 
ticipates with  Great  Britain  in  the  Job  of 
starving  France. 

So  very  recently  bloody  Joe  Stalin  and  the 
Russian  Bolsheviks  were  the  target  cf  un- 
merciful spankings  by  our  modern  teachers. 
Today  they  would  have  us  enfold  Stalm  and 
the  Bolsheviks  in  our  arms  and  make  them 
our  ally  in  the  undertaking  of  destroying  dic- 
tators and  murderers  and  saving  democracy. 

Oh.  what  a  picture  we  of  1941  are  going  lo 
pre.-^ent  to  historians  of  50  years  from  now. 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  try  to  make  sense 
out  of  our  day-to-day  thinking  and  acting 
here  lu  the  United  States.  Just  consider, 
please,  the  differences  which  a  few  days  can 
and  have  made  in  our  thinking  of  what  Is 
richt  and  what  is  wrong  in  this  world.  The 
truth  is.  of  course,  that  when  we  turn  our 
back  upon  the  warnings  cf  those  great  Amer- 
icans who  won  freedom  for  America  from 
European  politics,  and,  in  spite  cf  their  splen- 
did advice,  turn  upon  them  and  go  back  Into 
European  politics,  we,  of  necessity,  must  be 
prepared  to  change  our  mind  from  day  to 
day  because  European  power  politics  are  Just 
that  kind  of  politics.  To  mingle  In  it,  as 
our  present  leadership  would  have  us  do,  w  ill 
find  us  knowing  at  no  hour  who  are  our 
friends  and  who  are  our  enemies. 

I  wish  we  could  have  more  truth  and  fact 
upon  which  to  base  our  thinking  these  days. 
We  could  well  afford  to  be  done  with  so  much 
cf  fiction  and  so  much  of  mystery  which  Is 
fed  to  us  by  those  who  entertain  disgust  with 
those  who  will  not  see  that  this  is  the  "most 
critical  hour  in  all  American  history."  Now, 
I  would  much  prefer  to  speak  other  then  as 
I  have  concerning  Great  Britain,  but  I  can- 
not depart  from  the  views  I  have  expressed 
If  I  am  to  serve  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
No.  1  challenge  confronting  us  today,  namely, 
that  of  saving  America  from  involvement 
in  those  European  hates — In  that  European 
treachery— by  bringing  truth  and  reason  back 
Into  our  American  thinking.  If  someone 
must  win  this  war  in  Europe,  if  someone  must 
dominate  In  Europe,  I  find  myself  quite 
naturally  hoping  that  the  winner  will  be 
Britain.  But  a  draw,  a  stalemate,  a  peace 
without  victory  Is  much  to  be  desired  as  a 
result  of  this  pending  war.  and  it  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  that  is  the  kind  of  a 
peace  that  would  be  quickly  attained  if  our 
country  would  cease  giving  any  power  In 
Eurfipe  reason  to  believe  that  we  might  come 
further  than  we  have  already  come  to  their 
assistance. 

But  I  have  drawn  away  from  the  thought 
that  I  was  pursuing,  and  I  come  back  now  to 
suggest  again  that  perhaps  some  day  two 
men  in  a  boat  will  put  their  minds  to  the 
task  of  making  this  thinking  which  they 
would  .plant  with  us  seem  sensible  and  sane. 
That  ^r.sk  may  seem  an  Impossible  one.  but 
not  impossible  surely  for  two  men  in  a  boat 
who  demonstrated  such  wisdom  as  came  off 
the  high  seas  a  week  or  two  ago  In  the  name 
of  eight  points  agreed  upon  by  these  two. 
The  things  conceived  on  that  boat  by  these 
two  men  would  seem  to  make  simple  the  task 
of  making  our  thinking  and  acting  of  the  last 
year  or  two  seem  sane.  These  two  men  are 
going  to  disarm  the  world,  except  that  part 
of  the  world  which  these  two  men  will  domi- 
nate. We.  I  presume,  are  not  going  to  be  able 
"to  disarm  becauee  the  task  is  forever  to  be 
ours  of  policing  the  wcrld,  inflicting  our  ide- 
ologies and  our  wishes  upon  all  the  world, 
incfud.ng  the  four  freedoms,  two  cf  which, 
according  to  the  announcement  cf  the  eight 
points,  were  lest  at  sea  and  had  to  be  referred 
to  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  a  few 
days  later. 


H  >".•  red  n  ust  have  hern  the  fiire  of  Wins- 
ton Churchill  V  hen  he  turiied  tti  th?  «  ti.er 
msn  m  the  boat  and  said  "okay"  ijo  the  ci;:ht- 
point  diatt,  Including  that  pointjwhich  com- 
mitted Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the 
chore  of  bringing  freedom  of  tha  seas  to  the 
wcrld! 

It  will  be  remrmbcrcd  that  cec  V.'i.odrow 
Wilson  after  tlie  last  war  went  |o  VcrsailUa 
with  SIX  more  p.iints  than  ClturchiU  and 
President  Roosevelt  have  been  aple  to  agiee 
upon  But  pcint  No  2  in  the  Wilion  prc.grar.i 
was  that  cf  freedom  cf  the  seas.f  The  point 
was  fou^^ht  to  its  death  not  by  [the  Hitlers, 
not  by  the  Stalms.  but  by  the  statesmen  cf 
Great  Britain,  who  would  not  for  pv.e  moment 
countenance  such  a  thing  as  freedom  cf  tho 
seas  after  they  hnd  won  the  last  war  David 
Lloyd  George,  Britain's  Premier  during  thnt 
period,  declared  that  the  abscnci  of  frredem 
of  the  seas  was  a  tradition  wlthlBiltaln  and 
that  there  was  not  going  tn  be  ank-  such  thing 
a.^  freedom  of  the  sras  if  Britain  Jiad  her  way. 
Llcyd  George  In  later  writings  reported  that 
"gradually  President  Wil.scn  was  itiede  to  real- 
ize that  he  was  up  against  a  titidltion  thnt 
could  not  be  overthrown."  S!o\tly  the  Is-fue 
ol  freedom  of  the  seas  was  enseal  out  cf  the 
picture,  out  so  completely  that  it  jdid  not  have 
a  word  of  consideration  In  the  formal  con- 
ferences at  Versailles.  A.  hlstqrian  named 
Winston  Church!.!,  witting  of  the  contest  at 
Versailles,  Insi.-^ted  that  David  liloyd  George' 
was  entirely  right  In  his  opposition  to  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  And  now  corrk>s  the  same 
Winston  Churchill  with  the  othrf  man  In  the 
boat  peddling  "freedom  of  the  seis"  to  Amer- 
icans as  an  Issue  we  ought  to  fight  for  again. 
Indeed,  his  face  mu5t  have  been  red  on  thnt 
day  when  the  two  mm  In  the  boat  agreed 
upon  these  eight  points.  | 

Britain  does  not  want  frerdorn  of  the  seas. 
What  Britain  wants  is  thnt  which  she  has 
always  had,  namely,  dominance  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  seas.  When  will  4e  Amcrlcan.s 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  so  opc^  a  secret  as 
that  one? 

We  shg^ll  probably  not  soon  kfiow  all  that 
transpired  out  there  on  the  ttlgh  seas  in 
this  history-makmg  ride  of  T\to  Men  In  a 
Boat,  but  we  can  be  dead  sur#  that  much 
more  than  the  "eight  points"  wtere  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  You  know,  the  eye 
never  sees  all  of  an  object  that  Is  upon  the 
seas,  be  It  a  sh:p,  a  log,  cr  a  buoy.  There 
Is  usually  more  of  the  object  ufider  the  wa- 
ter than  above  the  water.  Ouf  end  of  the 
boat  team  rctvirned  home  with  large  as- 
surances that  there  had  been  no  commit- 
ments made  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
out  there  on  the  bounding  wates.  But,  as 
has  so  often  been  the  case,  we  get  our  In- 
formation en  ciur  commltmems.  not  from 
home,  but  from  abroad.  Only  last  Sunday 
the  .second  man  in  the  boat,  Mr.  Churchill. 
In  an  address  ndloed  from  England  for 
American   consumption,  told   ut: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  representative  have  Jointly 
pledged  their  countries  to  the  fjnal  destruc- 
tion cf  the  Nazi  tyranny.  Tha?  Is  a  solemn 
and  grave  undertaking.  It  niUst  be  made 
good.    It  Will  be  made  good." 

Now.-»hat  are  the  commitmehts  to,  which 
a  single  hand  has  led  us?  Will  the  President 
acknowledge  that  Churchill  spoke  the  truth 
When  he  said  that  the  President  and  him- 
self had  pledged  their  countries  to  this  de- 
struction'' Obviously.  Churchill  believes  that 
the  President  has  pledged  our  Country,  else 
he  wculd  not  have  said  Iti  Obviously, 
Churchill  believes  that  our  f  country  Is 
pledged,  even  by  American  leaidershlp  that 
hns  given  Americans  repeated  a-jsurances  of 
determlnaticn  to  keep  us  cut  of  purope's  war. 
We  repealed  the  arms  embafgo.  We  en- 
acted the  land-letiie  legislaiicni  We  appro- 
pnaled  67.000  0.>0  000  to  Imp'em^nt  the  icnd- 
lease    program.     V/e    have    donje    tlie^e    and 
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n-.(..'t'  Things  undfr  'he  load  r-;,:p  rf  i\  I'rr-;- 
d'!.'  w  hi  pr(  cl.i.;;.' il  t-.i.  :;  -*•;)  .i~  a  ^''P 
'.I  kr.  p  \..~  :  m:  I  I  -A.i!  ,1-  a  "-'.fp  'i-  (I.,, lite 
up'  ;.  >  .r  !. a". .(.;:, u  (!••;(  i.^f  I  ha',  e  la  t 
ht'.'t'ii  rn.u  any  of  the^t-  »l«p,s  wcie  'Ai-e 
(  II' >  out  they  were  .'•ttp^  iatd  riiv-n  a.-  ptr.ry 
h,  'r.e  acts  of  Conu-."--  u:.t;e:  Prf- rlor-tial 
icidtr^hip,  and  th»  .  o.  twii.e  ii,  nr.  f^'.n.i- 
tjon,  eur  prllcy  B.,:  I  ii.^i-t  iha'.  ih.  ^e 
Steps  that  w»t»  'aKf,.  ,-i;.i:!  ho  -'ti  -  'i  :.. •;:!»>! 
to  the  llniitHi.i  ■•..-  li.at  Wirt'  pla,  •  d  a'  tr.e 
time  and  to  the  (au>e-  iincl  pirpcsis-  that 
were  stated  at  th.e  T.n.t  ni  t  -'ip-  :.  take 
u.-.  on  a  route  centra:  y  tu  ;ha-.  v.h:<h  i  i.r 
!r-!c:rr-h:p  as-:jri'c!  v.  a-  The  rcirL'  thf^e  J-ltp- 
v^    U  i!   pf:::,.t    ;i^    •..    p;.!>i,r 

I>  f- :.-t  '  Y's.  f  c;i.:.'f  'Ac  \va:.t  clt!t:.8e. 
V- '  '•>■  :.■  t  :;,  Uk;h  ({  .t  >o  "iiijl  ah  i  :  Ihj 
P'  '■■"■';-.  u;..  !i  lh...s  tarrh  c.  ir.bii.rtl  v.  u!d 
nt".i;-  MI. •(.re  (\v:i  .i  ::-..  Ui^h:  i^f  ira^.im^ 
I.  I'll',-'  up.'  n  u-  Wi.i  :.  -.w  ha'.*-  ,i  l-  '.-m.- 
nu;,t  th.it  .-liake.'^  ;;>  I.!-t  at,  ship*,  hi.ci 
thrtati  i.^  f.ir','  p  '.\.  :■  up,  ;.  'h.-,  i:;i*i! 
cbvlcu  :  .■  'Ac  i.fc;i  III.  re  ri<rci;.-e  than  w.juld 
other.-... .■  !  ,•  ,  ;i:-  r.  ,u.rcir.ei:t  L-t  s  have 
this  dt  .'■:.<•  Ua:  -At  lAh;  r.f'.tr  have  it  ty 
Cjntliiii.c.  i  ur-u.'  (  I  .-iKli  :'ai,:cr-h:p  as  per- 
mits the  gros-s  Inconslsttiu-..  s  \<.h..  h  art  Cin- 
IrontinK  Americans  each  an  I  e  er';  ci  .y 
.  Ci'me.  come.  Americans  L<  t  >  Pe  .;,  r.,-  with 
tJI  of  this  talk  of  threats  a_ai::-'  u  v.  I'lviut 
«cme  reasonable  prix;f  f  'h.e  tSuci-.s  That 
sort  of  thing  doesn  t  prniri     e  t    r. fid.  nee 

Let's  be  dt.ne  with  fo.  h.i:  i  urselves  and 
be;rnyntt  cunelves  by  refusing  tu  give  tru'h 
a  place  c\ev  fiction  And  lets  be  done  with 
th.s  Presidential  bartering  on  ships  of  bel- 
liK'ercnt  nations— bartenr.c;  nr'und  'ahles 
ct  secret  diplcmacy.  To  Ic  d  ::■  w.-h  'h.t 
kind  rf  thing  will  Ic*  u^  h^.e  dt  n-.i)crat:c 
k^rwledpe  cf  v.h.r.  .  ur  pn  hlvin  rcahy  i.s. 
V  ^:it  cur  cbl!gati.-ns  really  die.  what  cur 
defense  neetlK  mipht  be.  and  ho-.v  well  they 
:':e  b  '.r.,-  mi  r  p,-,  -hc^e  who  ^p- :.J  'h.e  b;!- 
!;■  f.s  a;  p:    pr.a'td   .n   its  name 

I-  '- ■'  h.i'.f  :.:.',  ch  ni  n.^trate  a  Cc  tirage  to 
sj  e..k  up  Kr  America,  t^  vv.  ,'M  the  real 
facts  that  are  curs  to  d.  .d  ".>..•;..  to  be 
An-.' r'.c.iTs    aiu!    tc^    th.  :ik    A:r.' t:l.:v.. 


Cut  Nondefense  Items 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

IN   THE   HOL>E   Or    HEPHtS^ENTATIVrS 


Thu'.sdny    ,V'  :\  r>ibcr  13.  1941 


OF      VIKOIM.A       TO      THE      PITTSFTEI  U 
(MA^ii   i    E.-\wI  E 


Mr  TREADWAY.  Mr  Speak-  r.  und-r 
I'.i'.  ■■  ',>  (X't".ii  nn'  ittTi'.'.k^  '.n  'h'^ 
E'-(-(^pn,  I  incl'.id'^  T:ie  fciicw.nc;  left,  i 
i>t!d:-:»'^d  tc  \Vx  prpss  r^  thp  country  by 
S',  r.a'.r:-  Byrd' 

|Ki'  m  the  rirt.-rield   ^  m. ...,.-  \  E.tple  cf  Ncvom- 
bt  r  8.  U»41  i 

rt'T    N'    NnFfKNSF    ITFM9 

It  is  vital  to  cur  trnire  stcirry  th.\t  r..-^'^- 
ej:«ei.'-!rd  Fer","rn!  sp,-t.d::'i;  be  i.i;t  tc  tP.c  b>'i:.\ 
0-:r  :;:•...:•.,  a'.  ?cc;!:;ly  if  j'.i-t  as  in-.por*  ar.t 
t'  '.:•■  d;  :i-..i>-T-a' y  a<  r>ur  rietrn.-e  >er'ar:-v 
O  ir  O  '.  en-.tn-it  ha.-  ui-.di-rtakt'n  h:.  inch 
(  V'.;j  1*  .  :■.-  .f  -h.e  mi--  mlC'^-al  mi.::'., tude. 
N  t  I  :  '.V  nui-t  ma:.v  bd'.i'^iis  be  spet-.t  frr 
cur  I 'A  n  ric:f;;~c  but  ma--,v  mere  bid;':;.'? 
h^vc  I..-:.  .:-;-h.  .;.'od  t  r  0;.n:  Br::a.:i  ai.d 
ttiur    i;..'.;^:is    ri^lot.r.t;    ai.i;:t.ss.^  :i. 


Wi.en  the  fust  World  War  hc-an.  the  Fed- 
;  er.^.  Grvernnie:.t  had  a  p'aPi:  ■  debt  of  $1.- 
I  TOO  OtO  oro  The  Fcc^ial  pubhc  debt  today 
I  i*.  i:t-ar;y  S.T2  OUO  Oi.O  LK.!!.  and  is  rapidly  In- 
'  cre.i.-'.i.t;  Alre;.cp,'  »c  p^a'.e  authorized  and 
I  appnp'.a'td  hr  T.a'uiiai  defense  public 
j  fund;-  t'A;-'  a-  l.irec  a-  the  total  cost  of  the 
I  r:r--  W  ;.d  W,-:  NP,  h  Of  this  Is  so  far 
u:i-pc:.'     bu:    .1    1.-    a    commitment    cn    the 

Tl  e.;cu:v. 

li;i.s  IS  Just  a  heeinning,  and  nc  accu- 
rate estimate  car.  b*  made  of  the  ultimate 
flnannal  C'  .=t  t  .\:\.  rica.  Includine  the 
second  lend-lea.-<  .;;  ;  :  pnation.  cur  appro- 
p:;-.ticns  and  autuci  i^ations  for  national 
ottcr.se  so  far  exceed  $60.000  000.000. 

In  the  f .c. '  of  fhese  huge  defense  expendi- 
tures, thtre  ha.s  het:i  r.o  consequential  econ- 
omy in  nondefense  spending  The  taxes  Im- 
pcsed  UL.'fi  upnn  the  American  p>eople  are 
the  heaviest  in  our  history,  yet  we  will  raise 
by  taxation  only  about  50  cents  for  every 
dollar  expended  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
and  only  about  35  cents  of  every  dollar  esti- 
mated to  be  expended  In  the  next  fiscal  year, 
unless  the  present  taxes  are  heavily  increased. 

To  put  it  another  way.  in  this  fiscal  year, 
af:<  r  paying  the  expenses  for  normal  ptir- 
pti.'-es  —  ncndefense  spending  plus  the  peace- 
time cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  —only  about 
$6,000,000,000  remain"  to  be  applied  to  the 
colossal  expenditures  for  national  defense 
and  a.d  to  otht-r  nations.  The  balance 
must    be   tui.iuceU    by   public    borrowing. 

The  congresf-ional  com.mlttee  to  reduce 
nones-ien'ial  -pending  offers  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  th-  problem  I  well  know  the 
great  task  of  reducing  to  the  minimum  non- 
essential spending  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  cooperative  effort  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  supported  by 
public  opinion  made  tax  conscious  by  the 
realization  of  heavy  taxes  no-*'  and  greater 
taxes   yet   to   come. 

In  tins  day  when  all  Americans  must 
sacr'.fiC"  r  is  patriotic  for  every  American 
citizen  tj  ur-e  that  every  single  ncnesi-en- 
tial  e.'^pt  r.d:;ure  be  eliminated  during  the 
F>*-r,'  d  (f  the  emergency  and  at  the  same 
time  'o  cooperate  in  the  fullest  measure 
with  e-.rr-.-  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  hr.iit;   th;.s  ab'  ut 

Harr'-.-    P      Evp.d. 
V'n:-'J    S'a't^    S    ■:u.'..,',    Virginia. 

W.A.-HINC.TON      D      C. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York  Mr.  Sp-  .ik'  r, 
the  action  r-n  the  part  of  cur  Gcvern- 
ment  In  d;>^po.-ins  of  machine  tools 
\vr.:ch  are  so  t5>^T.tia!.  net  only  to  our 
own  nancnal  d^-fen.---,  bw  .■^o  vital  to  the 
production  of  thc.-^e  inipleir.cnts  of  war 
which  are  to  be  given  a'.uiy  f^r  the  aid 
cf  Er.pland,  i.-?  most  startling  and  di-'urb- 
Ing.  It  would  seem  that  these  m  h..:h 
au'honty  have  lost  all  sense  cf  sanify  in 
dealing  witii  cur  defense  pr.  b!'  m.  espe- 
cially as  it  is  known  tiiat  cox  own  Army 


is  unequipped  and  unprepared  at  such  a 
time  as  this. 

I  hcpg  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  and  reflect  upon  th?  following 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Novembfr  12.  1941.  which  I  include  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
12.    19411 

Office    of    pRODUcrtON    M.anagfment    Givfs 

RicnT-bF-WAY  TO  Russian  Tool  Orders  in 

Excess   of   $10,000,000 

WASHiitcTON. — The  importance  defense  of- 
ficials pli  ce  In  speedy  all-out  aid  to  Russia 
was  evid?nccd  yesterday  when  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  ordered  the  ma- 
chme-tocl  industry  to  accept  and  fill  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  orders  ahead  of 
all  otheri. 

The  al  ocation  order,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
applies  t3  between  $10  and  $15  million  of 
orders  from  the  Russian  Government.  It  Is 
understood  that  a  similar  right-of-way  will 
be  given  to  Russian  requests  for  tanks  and 
aircraft,  ilthough  these  may  not  be  bandied 
in  a  fomal  order. 

The  pr-ference  given  the  Soviet  orders  for 
machme  tools  is  particularly  striking  in 
view  of  tie  great  shortage  of  tiiis  equipment 
for  ordnar.ce  and  defense  plants  in  the  United 
States.  One  high  official  of  the  Office  cf 
Production  Management  recently  termed  the 
machine-  :ool  shortage  the  biggest  bottle- 
neck in  t  :ie  prodiicticn  program. 

The  O;  lice  of  Production  Management  la- 
beled lis  action  yesterday  "special  allccatioa 
order  No  1."  It  directs  the  industry  to  ac- 
cept spec  fied  purchase  orders  placed  by  the 
Amtorg  1  tading  Corporation  in  behalf  of  the 
Russian  Government  Officials  said  the 
compan'.e  s  Involved  already  were  Informed  of 
the  order;  and  that  prices  and  delivery  dates 
had  beei  agreed  upon  in  negotiation  with 
them.  Established  prices  and  -terms  of  sale 
will  govern   the   transaction. 

The  conpanles  were  nirccted  that  no  pref- 
ence  rati  ig.  urt^ency  standing,  or  other  order 
iss-iied  bj  the  Priorities  Divislcn  is  to  Inter- 
fere with  delivery  of  the  machine  tools  er.r- 
ma,rked  fsr  Russia  unless  a  specific  exception 
Is  made  )y  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment,  a  ."spokesman   said. 

Ftinds  for  the  Russian  purchase  will  come 
from  th(  f  1,000.000.000  credit  recently  ex- 
tended to  the  Union  cf  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics Application  for  the  equipment  was 
made  to  :he  lend-lea.=e  administration  which 
approved  the  orders  and  recommended  to  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  that  they 
be  given  special  treatment. 

The  t<n  to  fifteen  million  dollars  to  tie 
bought  o'mpares  with  estimated  1941  produc- 
tion of  $(00,000,000  worth  of  tools  Some  of 
the  equiiment  will  be  shipped  at  once  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  sa'd  wh  le 
a  year  will  be  needed  to  complete  the" entire 
order. 


.At  Std.K:  in  t'le  House 
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OKD.  I  include  the  followinp  article  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

I  From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
November    13,    1941 1 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

(By    Walter    Llppmann) 

AT   STAKE    in    THE    HOUSE 

Tlie  House  will  vote  today  as  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan  and  as  labor  relations  at 
home  are  coming  to  their  crisis.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  about  to  have  war 
abroad  with  Japan  or  that  we  are  to  have 
an  industrial  war  at  hom-.  Let  us  remem- 
ber what  the  word  "crisis"  means  It  is  the 
name  given  by  doctors  tc  that  point  In  the 
progress  of  a  disease  when  a  change  takes 
p'.ace  which  is  decisive  of  recovery  or  death: 
and  In  politics  when  the  word  "crisis"  Is  used 
accurately,  it  means  the  turning  point  in 
affairs  'when  a  decisive  change  for  better 
or  for   worse   is  about   to  take   place 

In  this  exact  sense  of  the  word  we  are 
certainly  at  the  crisis  of  Japanese-American 
relations,  and  very  prcbablv  at  the  crisis  of 
labor  relations  as  they  affect  the  national 
defense.  In  the  immediate  future  there  will 
be  as  respects  both  a  decisive  change  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse. 

As  regards  Japan  the  situation  Is  ex- 
tremely delicate  because  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  long  unfriendly  armed  truce  must 
either  degenerate  into  war  in  the  Pacific 
or  be  transformed  Into  a  settlement  which 
eliminates  the  threat  of  war  in  that  half 
of  the  world.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  assume  that  war  in  the  Pacific  is  in- 
evitable. War  is  possible.  But  peace,  peace 
with  honor,  is  also  pc.^s.ble.  and  it  may 
actually  be  within  our  grasp  if  by  the  firm- 
ness of  Congress  and  of  the  people.  It  is 
made  possible  for  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the 
American   Government   to   do   what    is   wise. 

This  is  plainly  no  moment  for  loose  talk  or 
for  uninformed  speculation.  Too  much  is  at 
stake.  For  Japan  there  is  at  stake  her  very 
existence:  She  Is  confronted  in  the  Pacific 
today  by  great  forces,  now  that  we  have  hy 
our  naval  patrol  in  the  Atlantic  released  pow- 
erful British  ships  for  service  In  the  Far  East. 
No  military  action  that  Japan  can  now  take 
can  relieve  the  econrmic  pressure  except  at 
the  risk  of  annihilating  battles;  as  a  matter 
cf  fact,  for  Japan  to  go  to  war  would  mean 
that  the  economic  pressure  would  be  intensi- 
fied by  a  blockade  that  cut  her  off  from  all 
the  AH'orld  and  threatened  even  her  communi- 
cations  with   occupied   China. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  also  have  a  huge  stake  In 
the  prevention  of  war  and  the  making  cf 
peace  in  the  Pacific.  Those  v>.ho  think  Mr. 
ChurchilTs  speech  was  aimed  to  provoke  war 
•  In  the  Pacific  have  not  read  It.  or  clearlv 
understood  it  if  they  have  read  It  No  one 
can  suppose  that  Russia  would  like  a  war  in 
the  Pacific.  And  as  for  the  President,  what- 
ever his  enemies  may  say.  the  fact  Is  that  he 
has  scrupulou.-ly  avoided  hostile  references  to 
Japan  and  has  In  fact  been  engaged  for 
months  in  prolonged   negotiations. 

For  while  war  with  Japan  would  be  certain 
If  Japan  moved  with  the  Axis,  a  war  in  the 
Pacific.  thcu.::h  we  should  win  it.  would  pro- 
long the  European  war  and  greatly  compli- 
cate the  whole  problem  of  dealing  with  Hitler. 
That  is  why  the  Nazis  are  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  provoke  war  between  Jppan  and  the 
English-speaking  nations,  and  that  Is  why 
for  all  to  whom  the  defeat  cf  Hitler  Is  the 
paramount  issue,  the  avoidance  of  war  In  the 
Pacific  is.  if  it  is  still  possible,  of  great  prac- 
tical im.portance. 

War  has  thus  far  been  avoided,  but  the 
present  state  of  armed  nonbelligerency  puts 
too  great  a  strain  upon  Japan,  and  to  a 
much  lesser  degree  upon  the  British  and 
ourselves,  to  be  continued  much  longer. 
That  is  why — with  Russia  apparently  hold- 


ing out  during  the  winter,  and  with  great 
developments  m  prospect  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East — the  point  of 
crisis  has  been  reached,  the  point  when 
Japan  must  either  become  the  ally  of  Hitler 
find  otir  enemy,  or  end  the  alliance  with 
Hitler  and  become  once  more  our  friend 

It  is  easier  for  Japan  to  become  again 
the  friend  o/  a  victorious  America  and 
Britain  than  to  remain  the  friend  of  a  vic- 
torious Hitler.  All  sensible  Japanese  know 
this,  and  in  the  highest  places  there  are 
very  sensible  Japanese  For  they  realize 
that  in  the  Nazi  ideology  there  can  never 
be  a  place  of  equality  for  them,  and  that  a 
Hitler  who  was  master  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  Netherlands  Empire  and  of  Russia 
would  be  an  Infinitely  more  dangerous 
neighbor  than  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States 

Thus  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  now  that 
we  are  strong  in  the  Pacific  and.  therefore, 
able  to  be  wise,  that  war  Is  inevitable  or 
that  we  cannot  by  a  great  action  of  con- 
structive diplomacy  bring  peace  to  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific.  But  if  this  Is  to  be 
done,  the  American  Government  must  speak 
for  a  united  people,  and  any  harum-scarum 
"victory"  for  irresponsible  agitators  like  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish  would  play  straight  into  the 
hands  of  the  conspirators  In  Tokyo  who  are 
seeking  to  provoke  war. 

The  action  of  the  House  today  is  bound 
also  to  have  a  profouno  effect  upon  whether 
we  are  to  have  Industrial  war  or  Industrial 
peace.  A  defeat  of  the  Senate  bill  will  mean 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  not  accept  the  estimate  of  the  ex- 
ternal danger  upon  which  our  national  policy 
is  based  How  after  such  a  vote  In  the  House 
would  It  then  be  possible  to  ask  labor  unions 
to  forego  their  normal  right  to  strike,  or 
how  would  It  be  possible  for  Congress,  as  now 
seems  inevitable,  to  legislate  about  industrial 
relations?  If  a  victory  of  the  isolationists  in 
the  House  would  be.  as  they  profess,  a  victory 
for  peace  and  noninvolvcment  in  war.  if  by 
defeating  these  amendments  to  the  Neutral- 
ity Act.  the  House  would  be  guaranteeing 
peace,  then  why  should  Mr.  Lewis  not  call  a 
coal  strike,  why  should  Congress  presume  to 
pas.?  extraordinary  lews?  If  a  vote  against 
this  bill  16  a  vote  for  peace,  then  If  the  oppo- 
sition were  successful,  we  have  no  right  to 
deny  to  any  man  the  normal  rights  of  peace. 

A  substantial  vote  in  support  of  the  Senate 
bill  Is.  therefore,  of  deep  importance  to  the 
future  of  Indu.strial  relations  and  indeed  to 
all  the  other  measures  of  taxation  and  price 
control  and  priorities  which  the  national  de- 
fense requires.  There  Is  great  truth  in  the 
complaints  of  men  like  Senators  Byrd  and 
Tydings  that  cur  Internal  affairs  are  by  no 
means  well  in  hand  But  the  practical  con- 
clusion they  have  drawn  is  a  fallacy.  For 
not  until  Concre.5S  recognizes  fully  the  exist- 
ence of  the  emergency  will  the  administra- 
tion or  Coneress  or  public  opinion  be  In  a 
position  to  call  for  the  complete  dedication 
of  all  inen  and  of  all  their  special  interests 
to  the  national  defense. 

The  least  important  aspect  of  the  vote  In 
the  House  is  its  bearing  upon  the  Issue  of 
war  or  peace  with  Hitler.  That  Issue  cannot 
be  decided,  or  even  much  affected  one  way 
or  the  other,  bv  the  vote  to  retain  or  abolish 
the  combat  zone.  The  hostilities  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  have  taken 
place  outside  the  combat  zone,  well  within 
the  waters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Robin  3foor  and  the  Lehigh 
on  the  open  seas  where  no  provision  of  the 
neutrality  act  applies. 

The  removal  of  the  combat  zone  will  con- 
siderablv  Increase  the  operating  efficiency  of 
the  naval  patrol :  It  will  not  necessarily  mean 
the  dispatch  of  many  American  merchant 
ships  to  the  British  Isles  and.  if  it  did.  It  Is 
now  certain  that  American  policy  toward 
Hitler  Is  not  "going  to  be  determined  by  Inci- 


dents but  by  the  vital  and  general  interefts 
of  American  security 

With  the  full  approval  of  Congress  we  de- 
clared our  opposition  to  Hitler  before  there 
were  any  Incidents  at  sea.  and  if  there  were 
no  ftirther  Incidents,  we  should  lull  be  re- 
solved to  oppase  him.  So.  as  resptcts  Hitler, 
and  except  as  the  isolatloni.s-ts  suc(cced  In  In- 
flatine  its  symbolic  Importance,  t^e  vote  on 
the  combat  zone  will  not  bring  ufc  nearer  to 
or  further  away  from  the  conflicjt  which  Is 
already  Joined. 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pcrmis.sion  granted  me.  I  wi.sh  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honor;-.  ■:  W  X:;.  ;r 
Simpson  before  the  New  1-  ■  pl.t;  a  C  u-..il 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston  on  Novem- 
ber 13: 

I  feel  honored  in  being  askeC  tc  6i>ealc 
here  tonight,  but  I  will  say  frankly  that  I 
am  not  here  to  entertain  you  It  is  given 
to  any  Individual  to  participate  only  the 
tiniest  fraction  in  the  great  upward  tirugcle 
of  the  human  race  but  we  have  each  a  re- 
sponsibility as  a  part  of  that  generation 
which.  If  It  is  to  survive,  must  b«  the  great- 
est generation  which  ever  stood  oi)  this  earth, 
because  its  difficulties  are  greatest.  I  pro- 
pose to  take  my  text  from  th^  words  of 
Wocdrow  Wilson,  who  said.  'T  fem  seeking 
only  to  face  realities  and  face  them  wilhtut 
soft  concealment." 

The  historian  will  find  In  tl^ose  things 
happening  In  the  world  today  a  familiar 
pattern  to  what  has  heretofore  happened, 
but  the  implication  and  impact  <|f  this  con- 
fiict  are  the  greatest  In  the  history  of  the 
world  because  the  world  has  |rown  very 
small.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
particuUtrly  in  Europe,  social  wro<igs  and  im- 
possible economic  situations  estublishcd  in 
a  foot-soldier  era  were  trying  la  survive  In 
an  airplane  age.  The  infrei.ulty  aiftd  resource- 
fulness of  man  have  brought  war  land  rumors 
of  war  to  every  hcus<  hold  on  eaijth  Seem- 
ingly It  Is  not  written  in  the  Boot  of  Destiny 
that  America  will  be  able  to  escape  the  test 
which  in  these  days  Is  coming  to  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Seme  very  nice  people  want  ito  emulate 
the  early  martyrs  and  aelude  the»iselves  Into 
thinking  that  love  and  kindneas  will  stop 
the  German  wave  of  conquest.  |  Of  courte, 
few  of  them  really  expect  to  b0  thrown  to 
the  lions  or  to  perish  under  thle  wheels  of 
the  Juggernaut.  The  with! ill  thinking  cf 
really  sincere  men  and  women  and  the  sk.ll- 
ful  maneuvering  of  politicians  who  are  afraid 
to  face-  facts  or  fear  loss  of  vote*  have  little 
validity  in  the  face  of  grim  realities.  Lib- 
erty Is  fighting  for  its  life.  Only  by  htroic 
and  self-sacrificing  exertions  can  we  hcpe  to 
save  ourselves.  We  must  arm  f*r  a  genera- 
tion not  only  to  protect  crurseh'es  b';-  r  r- 
haps  to  police  the  world.     Such  a  cou.oe,  and 
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•we  '.cm  to  ha%e  no  aitf ruativp.  will  be  hard 
u:.  :  .  xpcii^;\c  The  maintenance  of  a  great 
naiulin:;  armv.  a  two-ocea::  navy,  nr.d  a 
great  air  and  tiink  fleet  will  tromer.f.r  u-,v 
cb«nee  the  social  and  economic  fab:  x  .f  •;.? 
Natiun  It  will  lower  ciar  high  stand. ;rc;  ut 
llvinK  If  ^^y  shatter  some  of  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  inherent  s'rrneth  f>f 
our  country.  The  rich  and  comfcr-,iL\<^  N  w 
World  mu->i  make  a  real  ccntribuucn  ti,  -r-c 
salvaticn  of  civilization  and  we  are  net  eiir.t; 
to  bo  ver>^  proud  of  uur.=elvcs.  highly  regarded 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  or  build  a  strong 
nation.  If  we  buy  ourstlve*  out  cf  the  diflR- 
cuUles  which  have  engulfed  the  world.  Lib- 
erty cannot  be  saved  in  Us  holiday  clothes. 

This  Is  not  just  "another  war."  This  Is 
a  world  revolution  swept  by  forces  and  phl- 
Ic.vcphics  of  terrible  portent,  because  they 
wi'.l  determine  whether  force  or  reason  shall 
rule  the  world  H  '.t  k;ave  the  situation 
proper  clarificatio!i  \'.iifn  he  announced  that 
events  would  determii-.-'  ti.'  destiny  of  the 
German  p«'ople  tor  a  ih.  u.-.iiid  vtars.  Un- 
fortunately, the  destinies  of  the  German  peo- 
ple are  not  the  only  n.''^  .Tt  stake;  they  In- 
vilve  nil  the  perple  >.  :  a.:  'he  earth.  We 
shall  (■.!;•:•  'o<-  -!.ives  or  rcir.ain  free.  The 
wrrkl  (n:.r:'  '   !  «•  half  slave  and  halt  free 

o:  r>  ur-"  :'■>'  ('.  ;:"'  want  to  shed  Amer- 
U.m  biiHil  A.i  u.u  iympalhy  is  on  the 
s  ^.j.  I  Ari.f!  .  ,1  flrbt.  None  of  the  Uttle 
nan<:;<  i,:  E  i:  y  wintfcl  war  but  today 
they  are  rh  i  :  re.  'o  ^  h>'  eh  iriot  of  the  con- 
queror Thev  hung  separutoly  because  they 
would  not  h:tn;,'  togetiur  With  the  fall  of 
Dei'.marK  N>  r.v  -  :;:.!  H' Hand  and  tVie 
encir.jt  rr.'!--  •!  --v  eC'  r.  'li".-e  perished  the 
n-.fs-  ct  i  [■fnr.we  -i..f:v  :ti  thi-  ■*  rid  the 
fins'  f.  r:r,>  f  mc;..;  >-<..  ;ir.-'.  'li"  finest 
t'.j.es  of  liiit;'!)  :!Ls!i;ani-»'  a:;tl  the  idcils 
cf  ^!'iMt  pf.;Cf-;^  V.'.-.',  [>«v  I)l^'-  P;n!aiid  has 
r.o  !..,■:•  .r.  "ho  ■-tv.U'  '  e  ,  \  ■,  •-•  'o  regain 
i  :  '1  ;ii  .-tr-,  •■  ,•'•  .- ■  -'.r.-  ,  •  Rumania 
di  » ^  !.'it  'A'-nt  ■'  t\'r.'  f'  r  N  ".  >  verlords. 
iii.d  •!'.■-  I'  '.d  rr.li.m  n<  .i.-.uv-  :.r.f  r.  d-^- 
Kire     !■-     !>.':;-:;     ^  :i     'h-     -.t..;rr-     ,r     in     th? 

Wo  nui'^i  [)U'  lion  int<'  <  iir  democvacy. 
D«i'  'H-raoy  creating  Its  own  world  was  hard 
and  kir'in  und  poor.  Democracy  in  a  year 
rf  n.''.r:;(:  ]vv\\  is  rich  i^nd  s(^ft  and  qutr- 
rp'.>'  n-!'-  We  nvf  r'.ip'.r.ij  '}-.•'•  harvr-st  from 
pc'.v.i.;:;  •!it^  'ffd-  i*.  cifs  p.-f  ud.ce  and 
nei;;ectlnc  the  cultivation  of  indivrdual  and 
comnuinity  responsibility  Instead  of  a  spirit 
(.if  !i:;ity  and  sacrifice,  each  eroup  in  our 
c  li-'iv  i-  .-t-ekiiig  gre.r  ^r  Ff;f-'''dvantage. 
Ev.rv:,e  wur.'s  to  ret  .«iii;v'   if   'li^^  eravy 

(":r  !'\yy.'  ' '.  •.l^v.f-  ..nd  ti'nks  and  mn- 
ri"'T'.-:  hi-  h '••:■  d -■..'pr '->  nt  ii'.L'lv  inatle- 
cup.'i-  V.  ul  ;'  ri.  '  h>  t'!!  '.  r  th.e  respite  af- 
fi  Td' d  !'■.■  the  l^.tTL.c  c.xe: '. ...  ::i  of  'he  Red 
Ar-Mv  It  the  Soviet  Republic.  '  ur  t  fforts 
n,'i:hf   hHve  been  too  late 

Jurisdictional  strikes,  the  jealousies  of 
rival  labor  camps,  and  selfi5hne=,=  threaten 
national  d(  fense  and  with  it  the  survival 
cf  .1  '.v;v  '"!  ■'■■  '.v'"rh  has  given  Americans 
in  ctiieial  a  sr,i:.(i;irl  r^f  living  Incomparably 
more  comfortable  ,>.r.d  ; uxuricus  than  any 
enjoyed  el.'sewhp'-p  m  'h^^  -.v^rld  Orvjanlzed 
labor  ha.-^  .«ieru-'  d  rrfiv.'  r.il  u--  ;.dv;'.ntages  in 
better  waces.  shorter  h^u'-s  ^e•t•■r  working 
conditions  uncmploymcnr  i,  ivp 'n«.ition. 
and  a  guaranty  aeainst  ''".e  h  'iid.-  and 
vicissitudes  rf  old  sl'o  N^  .  h."  ^-icin  h:\s 
a  greater  stak--  iii  ti-^e  pr»se.\  i-i.  1  if  d>^- 
mocracy  1  rt.er.'.v  r-'turii'd  ir.m  .•.  -r  p 
half  wpy  across  t!-,f  C'  ur.'rv  aid  -h.-'  iv.  Mi- 
rer ir.  w'r.rh  th.e  national  ;vri:r.;i:3'r  rion 
h 


>,  I , 


(!    'he    !a':ior    "rr.rkff      wa-^    unl- 
Vf'^.i    V   rifii'^uii'-ed   hv  pe-opie  everywliere 

rj'.;r;r.._'  .i  ririe  1.  f  ;n':otia!  peril  the  O''-'- 
rrr.ir.'P,'  1"..;.-  .•.  :'>'^':ir.  d  iir. '.v.!  !i;;ii;  to  ■-r;-'':ii,"  :i- 
e'l  :'-  crecht  :";  h.U'-b.!:-:!  rs  re^^-^lr^^-  O'lr 
0  ver:  niei.*  tviiich  stvic-  'o  cvifail  :h-'.i'.'.- 
n^tii*  ^l.^•l.e  li.is  b-'t  11  the  n-. "  riocih.al 
ln-ta'.'.ni-'nt      buvtT      the      w.-rid      has      ever 


knr-.vn  Sound  <.'.-: rr.'-rr: 
danc'  r  u:.ie<^s  :'~  l;i-'  r 
cia.  programs  are  kf  p: 
ti!..ii.C'd.  ail  i  cc  r  11, 
we  have  ruit.vated  <•.:. 
•A.iv    of    hie      We    art'    - 


ic  E:cvernn:ent  is  in 
i    and    essential   so- 

prr'ir  1  soundly 
i^hv     .v.:;i, mistered. 

i'idu:j;ed  the  easy 
;ri.s;v  undisciplined, 
n:  Otjr  financial 
'he     whole     body 


and      terrihiy      extra-  :.•-■.! 

fantasy     has     ^i.  ir.a'.cd 

{X)liuc  of  our  country.     With  a  colossal  and 

ever-increasing    national    debt  'we    continue 

to   indulge  our  extravagant  notions  and  we 

do  this   because,   as   we  say.   if   we   did   not. 

someone  else  \.ould  get  the  money. 

From  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  national  defense  and  as  a  gift  to  other 
nations  there  is  again  arising  the  delusion 
of  prosperity.  Inflation  is  a  grave  and  Immi- 
nent danger.  Pew  of  you  actually  want  ceil- 
ings put  on  your  prices  but  you  are  willing 
that  they  be  put  on  tho.'^e  of  the  other  fellow. 
But  as  Leon  Henderson  said,  "A  little  infla- 
tion is  like  a  little  pregnancy"  and  I  am 
wondering  If  there  is  a  group  in  the  United 
States  who  will  have  the  courage  and  pa- 
triotism to  say.  "We  thmk  prices  for  our 
products  or  efTorts  are  high  enouch  and  it  Is 
time  to  put  on  the  brakes."  Ed  O'Neil,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  tried  to 
say  It  some  weeks  ago  but  he  didn't  get 
much  backing  from  his  fellow  farmers  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  extravagant  farm 
prices  In  the  ftr.st  World  War  put  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  on  the  road  to  economic  bank- 
ruptcy 

We  need  resolute  and  honest  leadership. 
Hitler  is  said  to  rely  on  soothsayers  and  the 
stars  to  chart  the  course  of  his  war  efforts. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  that  the  course  of  this  Nation  is 
being  charted  to  a  large  degree  by  the  Gallup 
poll. 

Our  lack  of  leadership  and  our  reluctance 
to  face  realities  is  exemplified  in  our  handling 
of  the  tax  problem  In  addition  to  providing 
for  the  national  defense  we  are  committed  to 
a  course  of  action  requiring  us  to  finance  and 
feed  those  wlio  are  said  to  be  fighting  our 
battles  for  us:  Britain.  Russia,  and  China. 
This  will  require  the  expenditure  of  untold 
billions  under  circvinistances  that  make  for 
extravagance  If  events  of  the  past  are  any 
index  of  the  future  we  shall  borrow  to  the 
limit  of  national  solvency.  We  shall  face 
tr.xes  o-  tremendous  magnitude 

One  of  the  proposals  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced Is  to  greatly  increase  the  rates  and 
coverage  of  social-security  insurances  The 
t«x  increa.'^es  arc  not  necessary  for  sccial- 
fecunty  purposes,  but  this  propcsal  is  mac'e 

as  an  easy  way  to  raise  money,  because  peop.e 
will  believe  they  are  contributing  to  their 
protection  against  unemployment  and  old 
age.  The  American  people  shcu^d  not  need 
subterfuges  for  meeting  the  netds  of  defense. 
Everybody  should  know  that  the  collections 
for  social-security  Insurances  are  taken  by 
the  Government  for  ordinary  expen-es  and 
replaced  by  Government  I  O  Us.  which  will 
some  d.ny  hpve  to  be  converted  Into  benefit 
payments.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
in-.po=it!cn  of  new  taxes  or  the  sale  of  ntw 
bonds  As  a  means  of  deterring  inflation  and 
prccurlng  defense  funds,  increased  scc.al- 
securlty  taxes  would  open  the  way  for  greater 
benefits  which  the  Nation  may  be  unable  to 
me-^t  in  the  post-war  period,  and  it  would 
probab'y  accelerate  rather  than  deter  infla- 
tion and  would  most  certainly  wreck  the 
social-security  program. 

We  are  growing  more  Intolerant  when  we 
need  desperately  to  preserve  A  sense  cf  pro- 
r  fion.  All  Isolationists  are  not  followers  of 
K  •  <?r.  and  all  interventionists  are  not  inter- 
natu  :ial  bn  kp-  Tti;  re  are  too  many  people 
livme  in   rl.r    ^t,ir    1812,   when   we  ought  tc 


bt^    'h.hk.: 
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he    sc:t    cf   world   our 


ciihdreii  ai.d  gi  ..i.a^  lihdren  must  live  In,  in 
i^t;2 


We  ntad  a  revival  of  religion  and  religious 
Impulse.  People  should  live  simply,  humbly, 
and  resa  utely.  Religion  first  kindled  the 
fires  of  political  freedom  and  made  vital 
man's  di(  nity  and  kinship  with  his  Creator. 
When  this  Is  destroyed  we  extinguish  the 
light  of  liberty  In  the  earth. 

We  neid  to  catch  some  of  the  spark  and 
spiritual  unity  of  the  first  World  War.  It 
may  be  tiat  participation  in  this  war  Is  the 
only  me(  ns  to  make  us  a  strong,  resolute, 
and  unit  -d  people. 

We  ne«d  to  be  on  guard  as  never  before  to 
protect  c  Lir  rights  to  free  speech  and  a  free 
press.  1  lureaucratic  centralized  authority 
and  gov(  rnment  by  decree  Is  growing  by 
leaps  an(  bounds  The  citadel  of  liberty  Is 
threaten(  d  from  within  as  well  as  from 
without.  More  public  control  In  substitu- 
tion for  private  control  of  Industry,  trade, 
and  agriculture,  more  progressive  and  op- 
pressive axatlon  aimed  at  the  equalization 
of  fortur  es  and  income  and  in  general  and 
at  an  ac<  elerating  rate,  more  collectivism  and 
less  Indji'lduallsm  can  be  construed  In  no 
other  llgit  than  a  trend  toward  a  socialistic 
form  of  government  and  this  Is  stating  It 
mildly.  ScKialism  is  a  relative  and  not  aa 
absolute  term 

More  tnan  80  years  ago.  John  Stuart  Mills 
In  his  en  say  on  Representative  Government, 
said:  "A  people  may  prefer  a  free  govern- 
ment but  if  from  indolence  or  carelessness, 
or  cowaidice  or  want  of  public  spirit  they 
are  um  <  ual  to  the  exertions  neces-saiy  for 
preservii  g  it.  if  thoy  can  be  deluded  by  the 
artifices  used  to  cheat  them  out  of  it.  If  by 
momentiiry  discouragement,  or  temporary 
panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  Indi- 
vidual tl  ley  can  be  induced  to  lay  their  lib- 
erties at  the  feet,  even  of  a  great  man  or 
trust  hill  with  powers  which  enable  him  to 
subvert  1  heir  institutions — in  all  these  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  liberty  and 
though  i;  may  be  for  their  good  to  have  had 
it.  even- for  a  short  time,  they  are  unlikely 
long  to  ( njoy  It." 

Dr  Einest  Martin  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  lias  said.  "The  foundations  of  Amer- 
ican soc  ety  were  laid  by  men  who  endured 
eccnomi'  want  and  physical  hardships  that 
they  mi|ht  gain  access  to  opportunities  few 
In  numler  and  inconsiderable  In  importance 
as  comp  ired  with  those  which  today  lie  close 
at  hand  for  all  of  us.  There  was  no  thcueht 
in  their  minds  that  the  conditions  of  life 
ought  t<  be  anything  but  a  challenge  or  the 
rewards  of  life  could  be  possessed  except 
through  valiant  efTort.  They  accepted  the 
conditio  IS  and  went  their  Individual  ways 
without  dismay  and  without  complaint  with 
deftnltei  ess  of  purpose  and  with  hij^h  as- 
plraticni  .  Tlius.  from  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  life  must  be  a  struggle  for  men 
to  profit  most  from  It.  arose  a  great  people." 
We  aro  celebrating,  as  Vermonters,  historic 
events  connected  with  the  admission  of  Ver- 
mont Into  the  Union  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  150  years  ago.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  a  modern  generation  accus- 
tomed til  the  privileges  and  luxuries  of  1941 
to  undjrstand  the  sacrifice  and  devotion 
which  J  ctuated  those  who  mac'e  passible 
o'lr  freedom  and  our  way  of  life.  Bjt  If 
democracy  is  to  survive,  some  way  muit  be 
found  t(  put  back  into  our  national  life  the 
things  ^  hich  mr.de  it  succeed  and  which  it 
has  now  lost,  the  virtues  of  courage,  honor. 
Justice,  ihrlft.  hardlhoot".  tolerance,  patriot- 
ism, an  I  reverence.  It  will  require  of  us 
such  fo  tltude  and  self-denial  as  we  have 
almost  :orgotten. 

In  America,  the  greatest  of  all  democra- 
cies, we  must  demonstrate  that  a  democracy 
can  be  1  fficient  and  effective,  can  be  strong 
and  har  I  if  need  be,  and  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ol  adversity  as  our  forefathers  did. 
Tills  is  our  obligation,  yours  and  mine;  God 
helping  \is,  we  can  do  no  less. 
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The  Cost  of  Labor  as  Related  to 
Agricultural  Prices 

EXTENSION    OF  i;K->:.\RK- 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.WHITE 

cT    ID.AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  November  12,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  R  E  SHEPHERD,  FORMER 
PRESIDENT.  IDAHO  STATE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Sp?akor,  after  8 
years  spent  by  tlie  administration  anci 
Congress  in  ndopting  one  expedient  after 
another  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and„place  farming  on  a 
sound  financial  basis,  this  chief  basic  in- 
dustry is  fating  a  crisis  as  a  result  of 
the  abnormal  economic  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country  cau.sed  by 
the  national-defense  program  and  the 
imminence  of  this  country's  entrance 
into  the  European  war.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  existing  situation  affecting  agri- 
culture is  ably  presented  by  a  veteran 
farmer  and  businessman  of  my  State,  the 
former  president  of  the  Idaho  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  R.  E.  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Shepherd  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
farming  industry  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  economic  trends  in  this 
country,  and  he  discusses  the  subject  of 
the  coi.t  of  labor  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
proposal  for  placing  a  ceiling  on  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  with  sincerity 
and  conviction.  In  a  letter  to  the  pcn- 
tleman  from  Idaho,  Congressman  Dwor- 
siiAK,  submitted  herewith,  he  presents 
his  views: 

Idaho  Farms  Co  . 
Jernmr.  Idaho,  November  4.  1941. 
Hon    Hfnry  Dworshak, 

House  cf  Rcprcsentattres, 

Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dear  CoNCRrssMANi  I  have  read  with 
Interest  what  has  appeared  in  the  papers  out 
here  with  regard  to  price  control  of  agricul- 
tural products.  I  thought  ycu  might  be  In- 
terested in  my  views. 

It  Is  a  mistake  for  anybody  to  think  that 
the  farmers  are  getting  rich  or  anything  like 
It.  In  many  cases  they  find  it  very  hard  to 
get  their  taxes,  lab(ir  bills,  and  Interest  paid, 
along  with  the  high  cost  of  all  scrts  of  farm 
machinery.  It  Is  true  that  If  we  could  run 
cur  farms  at  the  old  cost,  the  present  price  of 
hogs,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  so  on.  would 
be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  farmers;  tut  the 
facts  are  that  he  is  permitted  to  hold  this 
money  for  a  brief  time  and  Is  not  netting 
much.  If  f.ny  mere,  than  he  wa^  before  This 
Is  true  of  a  great  majority  cf  the  farmers. 
The  sugar-beet  crop,  with  the  increas-cd  cost 
cf  labor  end  equipment,  and  with  the  com- 
paratively low-y.e'.d  this  fall.  I  doubt  whether 
the  farmer  has  broken  even,  particularly 
when  you  take  Into  account  his  taxes  and 
water  charges.  It  all  gets  back  to  the  cost 
of  labor,  either  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  man- 
ufacturer and  dealer  and  everybody  all  along 
the  line,  all  of  which  adds  greatly  to  the  cost 
to  the  farmer. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
make  a  fair  and  Just  living  unless  there  Is 
some  regulation  on  the  cost  of  labor;    and. 


Inasmuch  as  there  is  little  or  no  prospects  of 
regulating  the  cost  of  labor,  there  should  be 
no  ceiling  on  agricultural  prices  It  seems  to 
me  as  If  the  competitive  markets  which  take 
all  these  things  into  account  Is  a  regulator. 
I  am  afraid  the  average  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  realize  what  the  farmer's  experiences 
really  are;  so.  unless  there  is  to  be  some  ceil- 
ing put  on  labor.  It  would  be  unfair  to  put  a 
celling  on  the  farmer.  The  farmers  differ 
from  all  others  In  that  they  have  no  control 
over  the  result  of  their  work,  assuming  they 
have  followed  good  farming  practice.  There 
may  be  an  abundant  crcp  or  a  poor  one;  or.  in 
the  case  of  storms  or  Insects,  there  may  be 
none.  The  farmer  takes  all  the  chances  and. 
in  the  end.  he  does  not  set  the  price.  The 
market  dees  that,  according  to  the  supply, 
which  should  be  celling  enough.  The  mid- 
dlemen and  speculators  are  the  ones  who  need 
rcgulatlnc,  if  anyone. 

I  haven't  much  faith  In  these  various 
fatm-crop  loans  that  the  Government  Is  pro- 
posing. I  think  If  the  farmer  can  have  a  fair 
price,  based  on  his  true  cost,  that  It  will  be 
sufficient:  and  I  see  no  good  to  come  from  a 
lot  of  loans,  unless  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  get  possession  of  the  farm 
products  This  may  not  be  true  as  to  cotton 
and  wheat  and,  possibly,  some  other  prrd- 
ucts  You  probably  have  considered  all  this 
before. 

I  am  not  writing  to  Congressman  Whtte  or 
our  Senators.    If  you  think  there  is  anything 
in  what  I  have  written,  you  might  let  thom 
know  my   views, 
■yours  truly, 

R   E   Shephehd. 
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OF 

}!^N   ESTFS  KEF.4PVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  November  13,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHATTANOOGA 

TIMES 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  of  November  11.  which  is 
worthy  of  much  consideration: 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  November 

11.    19411 
November    11 

Let's  not  call  It  Arml-stice  Day;  the  armis- 
tice Is  over.  The  hlstorlatvs  seem  a^'recd 
that  the  war  now  being  fought  Is  part  of 
the  old  war.  but  whether  It  Is  or  not  does 
not  really  matter  What  matters  Is  that  a 
large  part  of  the  world  Is  again  at  war — 
23  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  that  vas 
to  end  all  war— and  that  the  United  States 
Is  again  a  participant. 

The  armistice  is  over.  To  the  list  of  the 
dead  to  whom  we  have  paid  tribute  th.-'se 
past  2  decades,  new  names  have  in  these 
past  few  days  teen  added — 11  men  who 
served  on  the  destroyer  Kearny,  100  officers 
and  men  who  went  down  with  the  destroyer 
Reuben  James,  flying  of5cers  on  active  duty 
in  the  north  Atlantic  area,  flying  cadets  In 
training    who    spun    to    their    death    whUe 


awaited  de- 
clvliian  life. 


principle   in 
S?nate  was 


answering  the  Nation's  c.-vll  the  [men  in  tlie 
new  Army  who  have  died  In  t»-ainmg— all 
of  them  from  1917  to  this  day  I  have  claim 
on  the  Nation's  gratitude  | 

If  there  is  observed  today  4  period  ot 
silence,*  It  must  mean  a  dMTerent  thing  vet 
the  same  thine  as  In  cthfr  Noveftibers  The 
men  of  whom  the  poet  spoke  can,  sleep  again  ' 
in  Flanders  fle'.ds;  their  rest  wiis  disturbed 
for  a  season  by  the  timorous,  bit  the  torch 
they  held  aloft  has  pas.<HKl  to  other,  lifted 
hands  The  only  tribute  worthy  of  the  sac- 
rifire  thi'V  made  has  at  last  \yopi\  paid,  by  » 
pehple  which  has  concluded  nfttr  long  self- 
searching  that  whr^t  It  must  i  nswer  is  a 
call  to  defend  human  freedom  U  that 
cau.se  does  not  mutter  above  eve  ythlng  else, 
then  nothing  matters. 

II 
Glance  back  over  the  years  In  the  H.iuse 
of  Representatives  Chamber  2h  years  ago 
only  about  half  the  Memljers  v  ere  present, 
many  of  them  having  been  det:  intd  by  the 
congressional  elections  In  their  Jltates  To  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  Prcsilent  Wilson 
announced  the  Armistice  and  t  ic  Armistice 
terms.  When  the  order  to  cease  firing  was 
Issued  this  country  had  lost  24.  .40  killed  In 
action,  or  lost  at  sea,  or  dend  of  Rounds,  dis- 
ease, or  other  causes;  39.244  wounded,  and 
6  904  missing  cr  prisoners  An  Army  of  3.764. 
677,  with  2.200,003  men  overseas, 
mobilization  and  th.e  return  to 

A  few  references  will  recall  wlut  the  coun- 
try was  thinking,  ar,d  talking  ata^ut  Senator 
NoRnis  attacked  tlie  seniority 
Ct)nt;ress  as  undemocratic.  The 
considering  whether  to  expel  Senator  La  Fol-  , 
lette.  Sr..  for  disloyalty.  Mr  Henry  Ford  as- 
sorted that  he  had  been  defeats  I  in  his  race 
for  the  Senate,  as  a  Democrat,  only  by  the 
lavish  use  of  money  against  hiri.  Prc-ident 
Samuel  Gompers  of  the  Amcricali  Ftd>  latiun 
of  Labor,  demanded  that  organi^rd  labor  re- 
tain all  Its  wartime  gains.  Ffit-d  Adminis- 
trator Herbert  Hoover  warned  tliat  a  drop  in 
food  prices  w.is  not  to  be  expectefi  momentar- 
ily. Food  prices  were  high;  grad^  A  milk  was 
selling  in  New  York  City  at  18  cfcnts  a  quart 
On  the  farm,  wheat  was  selling  kt  1.2  05;  cot- 
ton at  28' 2  cents,  corn  at  $1.38  United  St.ites 
Government  3  percent  bonds  w(re  selling  at 
10  points  below  par. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  iJcAd  o  pre- 
dicted that  the  e-^tlmnted  Govjernment  ex- 
penditures of  »24  000  OOO.OlO  In  1919  20 
could  be  cut  to  *  1 8, 000 .000. 000 '  but  warned 
that  taxes  would  have  to  remaiji  high  But 
the  Dtmocratlc  Party  had  lest  cciitrul  of 
Congress  in  the  fall  elections.  The  tiagic 
upward  and  then  downward  apltal  of  the 
next  12  years — upward  throuih  the  m.id 
twenties,  downward  through  irightful  de- 
pression years — was  made  Inevitable  by  the 
ontrolllng  point  of  view  expressed  In  answer 
to  Mr.  McAdoo  by  Senator  Bouti  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania.  ••Taxes,"  said  $i  nator  Ptii- 
rose.  "would  be  decided  by  tho  Republican.^ 
and  the  Republicans  would  lofcer  taxes  by 
dint  of  increasing  protective  tahfl  duties" 

The  Republicans  did  that  lt\  the  10  years 
that  followed,  the  American  p«K^ple  deluded 
themselves  with  the  thought  khnt  an  im- 
poverished Europe  and  a  sirely  ^trained  Brit- 
ish Empire  could  regain  economic  health  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  eiiormMis  tribute  to 
this  country,  which  had  beco*ie  In  a  few 
short  years  the  greatest  credltcr  nation  in 
the   world.  I 

The  bubble  that  burst  in  1&39  was  of  our 
own  creation.     And  during  the  self-satisfied, 
complacent  years  Germany  rcaitmed. 
in 

The  armi.stlce  Is  over  In  a  *ense  we  are 
back  where  we  started.  The  itien  we  hon- 
oied  on  every  Armistice  Day  utitll  this  No- 
vember 11  died  and  fought  iso  that  the 
world  might  be  made  safe  fc*  democracy. 
The  fact  that  this  Nation  liv^s  today  and 
fights  again  is  proof  that  they  did  not  fall. 
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lihfA  :  1-  s;mp!y  thi-  w 
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Our  partir'p.i-;(,n  ir.  ir..s  w..r  th-j  i:..-.-.  war, 
.,r  •■.e  sa;r.f  >ld  war.  as  you  wlil— Is  as  yet 
lr:..-(d.  TJie  whole  country  hopes  that  we 
(,:.  avoul  full-scale  participauon,  ail-out 
war.  by  keeping  the  war  away  from  our 
Bhorcs  The  policje.-  the  admuustration  and 
Contrt'ss  have  r  :lopifd  add  up  to  that. 

But  surely  no  American  will  try  now  to 
delude  him'^elf  or  indulge  .n  v.  .-..tul  think- 
ir.N'  Limited  participation  -.r  all-out  war, 
t!.f  .\:nerican  pfople  ha%e  again  as  P:.'-,- 
uei.t  Roosevelt  ha--  a.~.-orti-<!.  jiiwn  a:i  u:.- 
limit«'d  comm;tm»'!::  ti.iit  'hi  re  -i.tH  b-  a 
A'.'.c.  '!'.»■  (■  :;.v. (";.<.:;.  th.i'  iiMrit-^ 
r.-k-     Ih.vl      in- 

know  that  in 
;ic  failures  we 
and  other  peoples  have  made,  our  way  of 
life  gives  us  a  chance  to  learn,  to  Improve. 
to  grow  In  goodness,  and  that  the  way  of 
!'.?'■  which  the  totalitarian  states  try  to 
{  T' •    upon  u.s  would  rob  us  of  that  chance 

\Vc  r:  ic  war  again  because  we  know  on 
ail'  ■!,'•:  November  11  that  to  be  secure  in 
our  homes  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  to  .speak  our  thoughts  freely,  to 
worship  God  as  our  con'-clences  dictate,  to 
have  a  free  pre«s--to  do  all  the  things  We  do 
as  Individual  free  men  under  a  system  cf 
government  we  ourselves  maintain,  is  to  live 
the  only  way  we  want  to  live  War  is  a  relic 
of  barbari.'m  But  if  to  preserve  our  free- 
doms means  that  we  must  again  wage  war. 
we  shall,  even  whlio  kr.  '^.r^g  that  for  the 
war  we  qurselves  ar^  i:.  l.iris'e  part  responsible, 
ftght  with  all  we  !-.;ivp  and  are 

Our  time  has  come  for  blood  and  sweat, 
tciland  tenr«!  The  armistice  Is  over,  but  we 
h.i'.t  a  rendezvous  with  destir.y  If  we  keep 
onr  nr.dczvous.  there  will  !■■  another 
Ar:n:-'.  t  Div  and  then  a  pcact-  and  after 
tha',  .1  L'l'.i'.ta  States  as  detei named  to  do  its 
full  part  to  make  all  peoples  good  neighbors 
as  it  is  now  resolved  to  rpr.'.ain  free. 
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HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

Ut     TF.X\,S 

IN    THE   SE^■.^TE  OF    THE    UNITED   STATES 


Thu   -dcv    .V"'-.,":b,r  11.  V'<41 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  BE- 
FORE THE  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENC  E 


Mr  CONNALLY,  Mr  PrtMdent.  I  a-k 
unar'.:nuu.'>  coiiscr.t  to  ha'.'e  printed  \'.\ 
the  Reix  kd  ari  able  addrc^s  dtlivercd  by 
the  Pre>.de:it  of  the  Senate,  the  Vko 
Prt'sident  <-■!'  the  United  State.>,  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  on  Wednesday.  No- 
ven-iber  12.  before  'he  anntial  mcetme  of 
the  Aiarieir.y  of  Political  Science  at  the 
Ho-el  A--or,  New  York  Ct'y. 

Thf>re  beinc  no  ob.:ei,t;on.  the  addr(>.s 
wa<  otdered  to  be  printed  m  the  Relord. 
a.-i  foliiv.v.s: 

T  :  .cw  I  reel  ihit  I  am  nio<-t;r.j  net  w;rh 
seme  cf  the  most  noted  p.'lr.lcal  scientists 
of  tr.e  Natio!!  but  with  Mr  and  Mrs.  Avcraje 
M.n.  and  \S\:nan  \V:i;.n  h:s  t-moticns  are 
dttply  .-'nrfd.  tvt'ii  t!ie  .-t.oistical  econo- 
mist wi.;  fc::-e'  W:  A  r.'..  nn-nt  l;is  facts  and 
fikiures  iV..^  w.'.l  tiii:.k  ,i:-..i  act  like  a  taxi- 
dri'.er  or  a  f.i::r.or.  .Ml  v.:  v.-.  nur,,  w  men. 
and  ch.ldii'n.  are  diawn  iOj;t. '.I'.t';-  by  i^ne  in- 


tense dtsue,  that  ot  see.!..;  H.tlerlsm  de- 
stroyed— and  With  ii  all  of  the  things  for 
which  that  terrible  murder  machine  stands. 
The  President  made  things  clear  to  us  in 
his  Navy  Day  speech.  With  our  Comman- 
der In  Chief  leading  the  way,  we  shall  net 
rest  until  the  despotism  which  imperils  every 
democracy  has  been  cast  Into  the  utter  dark- 
ness. Our  Presider.t  has  called  for  a  supreme 
and  uninterrupted  war  defense  effort,  on  'the 
farms.  In  the  mines,  and  in  the  factories. 
He  calls  for  labor,  capital,  and  management 
to  forget  their  differences.  All  three  must 
be  wilUrg.  if  need  be.  to  serve  even  as  cur 
boys  are  serving.  Our  Chief  has  made  it 
clear,  so  that  every  member  of  the  Axis  can 
understand,  that  we  are  ranging  ourselves 
with  the  other  free  countries  and  in  cur  own 
way  battling  against  the  associated  gangsters 
and  Jackals  who  are  out  for  territorial  Icct. 
With  the  President  as  our  leader,  and  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  sol- 
idly behind  him.  we  shall  not  stop  until  the 
victory  has  been  gamed. 

Two  weeks  ago  American  families  by  the 
millions  listened  with  profouiid  approval  to 
our  President  as  he  stated  our  American  aims. 
The  American  family  has  just  one  concern 
and  that  is  how  to  destroy  Hitler  quickly 
without  de.stroying  cur  customary  democratic 
life  after  the  war  is  over.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  learned  how  tremendously  efficient 
IS  the  Nazi  slavery  system  in  turning  out 
bombers  and  tanks.  We  know  that  the  speed 
of  our  assembly  line  can  turn  cut  still  more 
bombers  and  tanks,  but  only  if  we  as  free 
men  express  a  passior.ate  will  for  victory 
throush  hard  work  and  personal  self-denial. 
To  Mr  and  Mrs.  American  Family  I  say  to- 
night that  cur  standard  of  living,  our  ideals 
of  religious  liberty,  cur  dignity  as  individual 
human  beint;s,  and  the  American  flag  itself, 
are  now  tinder  trial  as  never  before.  To  rheet 
that  trial  everyone  of  us  must  face  in  his  or 
her  own  way  the  necessity  of  making  a  sacri- 
fice. We  must  rise  to  the  call  of  our  country, 
as  generations  of  patriotic  Americans  always 
have  risen  to  the  call  of  their  country  in  her 
hour  of  need. 

When  there  is  real  danger  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  give  up  the  pleasures 
they  ordinarily  enjcy.  They  want  to  give  and 
not  fake.  Americans  are  the  most  generous 
people  en  earth  But,  in  the  Job  that  lies 
ahead  of  us.  we  all  want  to  see  preserved  the 
principle  of  fairness  in  giving — of  equality  in 
sacrifice.  Our  Government  must  not  permit 
the  avaricious  and  unpatriotic  to  hoard  or  to 
consume  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  soul 
of  America.  Our  Government  must  not  per- 
mit ignorant  and  selfish  minorities  to  ride 
out  the  storm  tmder  the  slogan  of  "business 
a.s  usual"  or  "consuming  as  usual."  Now  that 
we  knew  the  size  of  the  Job  ahead,  we  must 
find  ways  to  keep  these  selfish  few  from 
wrecking  the  sacrificial  efforts  of  the  many. 
None  of  us  can  expect  to  eat  and  wear  and 
drink  and  buy  on  the  basis  of  peacetime 
luxury  living  If  wealth  and  the  display  of 
wealth  are  made  the  measure  of  American 
citizenship,  we  cannot  send  Hitler  to  his 
doom.  There  is  only  one  measure  of  Ameri- 
canism in  the  years  immediately  ahead  and 
that  is  the  ability  to  Work  and  serve  to  the 
Utmost.  For  a  time  we  shall  w-illingly  modify 
otir  American  standard  of  life,  so  that  cur 
raw  materials  can  be  used  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good.  Our  country  needs  her  cop- 
per, her  aluminum,  and  her  steel  to  fight  the 
battle  of  freedom  on  the  seven  seas  and  in 
all  the  continents  of  tbe  world.  Our  coun- 
try cannot  permit  the  use  of  these  precicus, 
critical  raw  materials  to  enable  the  well-to- 
do  to  enjoy  their  customary  luxuries.  Even 
those  families  in  more  moderate  circum- 
stances will  be  asked  to  deny  themselves.  All 
of  us  must  economize  in  using  metals. 

We  are  proud  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American 
Family  have  lived  better  than  the  average 
fain.ly  _inywhere  cr  at  any  time  Even  under 
w\,ria  nrt^s  -.vt   w.o.t   to  maintain  this  high 
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3f  living  at  the  maximum  of  reason 
But  the  times  are  now  so  acute 
f  U9  must  solemnly  resclve  to  give 
igh  standard  of  living  if  need  be, 
s  to  share  equally  in  the  saciiflce 
guiding  motive  of  each  andevery 
as   well    as   of   the   Gjvernment. 
s  war.     Any   other  attitude   will 
road  to  defeat,  slavery,  and  the  end 
acy.    Our  Nation  was  conceived  in 
ration    of   Independence      It   grew 
under  the  ringing  words  of  Jack- 
he  long  struggle  of  Lincoln:  "Our 
nion— it  must  be  preserved  "    To- 
ion  can  fulfill  the  highest  dreams 
gtcn.  Jeffeison.  Jacks<:n,  and  Lin- 
idding  another  principle  deserving 
,-lth  those  of  'the  founding  fathers, 
principle  of  equality  in  sacrifice 
\  days  It  is  hot  enough  to  taIk"about 
ituiional  rights  of  the   individual, 
wjap  the  clopk  o.  the  Constitution 
ir  vices  and  selfishness,  by  that 
defile  the  Ccnstituticn.     The  Con- 
in  times  like  these,  was  meant,  not 
an  excuse  which  selfish  individuals 
to  dodge  their- duty.     Any  bread 
of  the  Constitution,  and  espe- 
he  preamble,  makes  it  clear  that  in 
of  need  the  principle  of  equality  in 
nust  dcminate  all  cur  actions, 
particular  American  feels  aggrieved, 
cr  her  look  at  Germany,  where  all 
ife  is  subordinated  to  the  needs  of 
ere  is  no  civilian  construction,  no 
of  ordinary  hou'^ehold  goods,  no 
enger  cars,  and  practically  no  new 
Gasoline  to  run  eld  cars  is  allowed 
aln  preferred  classes,  such  as  doc- 
can't  tra\el  en  railroads  in  Ger- 
t  for  business  and  other  essential 
Electricity  is  rationed  along  with 
,  and  clcthiiag.    If  the  radio  is  out  of 
the   roof  leaks,  repairs  can   be  had, 
lly  only  after  delays  of  many  weeks 
is.    Before  you  buy  new  clothes  you 
what  old  clothes  you  have.     God 
w;e  may  never  have  to  go  as  far  as 
in  the  rationing  of  cur  civilian  life: 
Id  also  hope,  if  the  occasion  should 
that   Mr.   and   Mrs.   American 
vould    demonstrate    a    capacity    for 
superior  even  to  that  of  those  whom 
so  terribly  deceived.     We.  who  be- 
reedom  must  outdo  the  dictators  in 
to  win, 

11  have  an  all-out  production  pro- 

t  not  for  a  long  time  cculd  it  oe  as 

this  country  as  the  impact  of  war 

Clermany.     Our    resources   are    much 

biindant.    Our  standard  of  living  was 

higher    than    Germany's   to    begin 

e    have   not  even   yet   reached   the 

our  labor  supply.     Transportation 

there  Is  no  shortage  of  gasoline. 

new  passenger-car   production 

most  severely  cut.  there  are  nearly 

of   old  cars   which   can   keep   our 

going  for  some  years.    By  sacrificmg 

and  even  some  of  the  things  many 

.'e  cume  to  call  necessities,  we  shall 

oertainly  get  the  Job  done.     In  case 

I  am  sure  that  we  Americans  on  a 

basis  can  demonstrate  the  capacity 

far  as  the  Hitler  dupes  have  gone 

e  basis.    We  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 

imit.     But  we  ask   two  questions: 

?    Is  the  principle  of  equality 

iserved? 

two   questions   have   especially    m- 

me,  because  during  recent  months 

has    honored    me    with    the 

ship   of   two   agencies   which   must 

by   considerations   of  equity   and 

both  on  the  national  and  interna- 

To  develop  rules  for  equality  in 

and  to  enforce  them.  Is  unpopular 

To  take  things  away  from  a  hoarder 

e  a  speculator  of  unearned  profit 

unpleasant   btisincss.     By  means  cf 

and   allocations  we   can  solve   In 
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Justice    the    problems    of    shortage    so    ihat 
America  can  defeat  Hitler.    We  shall  t>e  firm, 
but  in  cases  where  the  defense  needs  allow   is 
to  employ  Judgment  we  shall  accept  the  solu- 
tion which  will  give  the  greatest  employment 
to  the  greatest  number.    In  case  of  doubt  we 
shall  give  the  first  priority  to  human  rights. 
That  is  the  American  way  which  we  followed 
In  the  Revolution.  In  the  Civil  War,  and  dur- 
ing  the   past   9   years,   under   our  President. 
Just  as  In  his  Inaugural  address  on  March  4. 
1933,    F*residenv   Roosevelt    today   stands   for 
the   rights  of   the   average   American   family. 
In  1933  he  stood  for  equal  rights  in  the  cor- 
rection  of   a    badly   distributed   abundance; 
today    he    stands    for    the    American    family 
having    the    rights    and    duties    of    sharing 
equally  in  the  hardship  resulting  from  great 
shortage.     The  American  people  are  eager  to 
clc  this  Job  of  sacrifice.    Aside  from  the  noisy 
minorities,  they  are  ready  for  it.     I  knew 
we   have  Just  begun  to  do  our  Job  and  we 
are  preparing  for  an  effort  which  Is  far  greater 
than  that  which  has  thus  far  been  attempted. 
We  Americans  believe  that  the  great  sac- 
rifice required  in  the  years  ahead  has  a  sig- 
nificance far  beyond  that  of  destroying  Hitler. 
This  time  our  sacrifice  must  mean  real  peace 
on  earth,  real  freedom  of  the  seas,  real  free- 
dom  of   access    to   raw    materials.    Modern 
science,  if  it  is  of  God  and  not  of  the  devil, 
means  that  man  was  meant  to  live  in  peace 
and   abundance.     Under   a   world   regime   of 
peace  and  abundance  I  am  sure  that  farm- 
ers,   workers,    end    businessmen    in    all    the 
nations  of  the  world  can  be  more  prosperous 
than  ever  before. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  kind  of 
planning  we  have  to  engage  in  to  win  the 
war  is  not  the  kind  which  best  will'  win  the 
peace  The  rationing  of  wartime  shortage  is 
one  thing  and  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  peacetime  abundance  is  another.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  treasure  the 
American  tradition  are  keen  to  see  the  time 
of  peace  bring  a  more  adequate  protection 
of  small  business  and  of  private  enterprise 
through  a  more  workable  relationship  be- 
tween capital,  labor,  and  government.  Of 
necessity,  when  the  peace  comes,  all  thoupht- 
ful  men  of  Influence  in  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  agriculture  must  concern 
themselves  profoundly  with  the  relationship 
between  the  private  economic  structure  and 
governmental  planning.  They  must  concern 
themselves  with  public  works,  conservation, 
road  building,  agriculture,  monetary  policy, 
and  the  Joint  as  well  as  separate  efforts  of 
government  and  private  enterprise  to  main- 
tain full  employment.  Today  in  cur  war- 
time plaiming  we  shall  not  utterly  forget 
our  peacetime  objectives,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  first  things  must  come  first, 
and  time  is  short.  The  needs  of  those  re- 
sisting the  aggressors  are  immediate.  And 
so  we  do  the  things  which  will  get  the  fast- 
est results,  for  it  is  only  results  that  count 
In  saving  our  New  World  freedom. 

To  take  care  of  British,  Russian.  Chinese, 
and   Latin-American   needs,    as   well   as   our 
own  defense  machine,  requires  vast  quanti- 
ties of  copper,  aluminum,  steel,  zinc,  and  a 
dozen   rare  metals.     The  standard  of  living 
of  Mr.  Average  Family  in  the  United   States 
expresses    itself    very    largely    through    con- 
sumption of  products  made  in  part  out  cf 
these  metals.     There  is  not  enough  of  these 
metals    to    go    around    for    everybody.      In 
meeting  this  scarcity  situation,  we  miist  work 
out    standards    which    can    be    applied    with 
common   sense   to   bring  about  a   feeling  of 
Joint   sacrifice  In   doing   a   tremendous   Job 
As  civilians  we  consumed,  in  the  summer  of 
1941,  about  30  percent  more  per  capita  than 
during  the  average  of  the  5  years  before  the 
war  began   in    1939.     If  we  are   to  help  our 
friends  overseas  so  eflBciently  t^at  we  do  not 
have  to  fight  on  this  hemisphere,  we  simply 
cannot  go  ahead  In  1942  consuming  more  per 
capita  than  we  did  during  any  of  the  5  years 
before  the  war  began.    We  cannot  permit  a 
war-born    prosperity    derived    from    govern- 
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mental  appropriations  to  increase,  consump- 
tion in  lines  where  it  interferes  with  de- 
fense activity.  Along  that  road  lies  both 
defeat  and  Inflation. 

Army.  Navy,  and  lend-lease  requirements 
have  been  expanding  rapidly  in  recent 
months.  I  hope  and  believe  we  can  pet  the 
whole  story  of  this  picture  within  the  veiy 
near  future,  so  that  we  can.  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  fairness,  allocate  the  material  left 
over  from  defense  needs  among  the  civilian 
industrial  requirements  In  this  country  and 
in  Latin  America  We  must  apply  the  'prin- 
ciple of  equality  In  sacrifice  in  a  reall.'stic 
manner  to  the  needs  of  South  America,  as 
Will  as  to  the  needs  of  our  own  people,  1.  we 
expect  to  see  the  popular  sentiment  In  Latin- 
America  mamtaifi  in  power  governments 
which  are  against  Hitler. 

When  I  think  of  the  average  American 
family  there  oftentimes  comes  before  my 
minds  eye  a  farmer  and  his  wife  at  the  din- 
ner table  at  noon  with  half  the  day  s  Jab 
done  and  the  other  half  yet  to  come.  The 
hours  are  longer  now  because  the  factories 
are  paying  such  high  wages,  or  perhaps  the 
oldest  boy  has  gone  into  the  Army.  And  so, 
while  the  farmer  ha.  more  money  to  spend 
than  he  had  several  years  ago,  he  has  more 
worries  and  less  help,  and  oftentimes  he 
doesn't  get  through  his  work  until  9  o'clock 
at  night  The  farmer  has  the  money  now  to 
buy  labor-saving  machinery.  But  there  isn't 
enough  copper  and  iron  to  permit  us  to 
produce  all  the  farm  machinery  the  farmers 
would  like  to  buy  next  year.  Milking  ma- 
chines and  dairy  equipment  yes,  because  we 
need  to  expand  milk  production  all  we  can. 
But  in  many  other  lines,  no.  Under  the 
principle  of  spreading  burdens  fairly  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  for  the  farmer, 
because  we  don't  want  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Farmer  so  worn  out  with  long  hours 
that  they  can't  lead  a  decent  family  life. 
But  if  farm  people  could  look  at  the  figures 
of  production  and  materials  that  I  see  day 
by  day,  I  know  that  they  would  be  proud  to 
offer  their  bit  to  destroying  Hitler  by  adding 
an  extra  hour  to  their  day's  work. 

There  is  something  clean  and  pure  about 
sacrifice  when  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Millions  of  American  families  have  t>een  ask- 
ing during  the  past  2  years.  "What  can  I 
do?"  Some  of  them  have  thought  they  could 
serve  only  by  dropping  their  own  work  and 
coming  to  Washington,  A^  a  matter  of  fact, 
nine  out  of  ten  people  In  the  United  States 
can  best  serve  by  doing  a  good  Job  right 
where  they  are,  working  harder,  and  not  buy- 
ing any  more  of  the  things  that  compete  with 
defense  than  they  did  in  the  5  years  before  the 
war. 

Otu-    grandfathers    knew    what    It    was    to 
meet    with    shortaee    and    to    inculcate    the 
principles  of  self-discipline  within  the  family. 
It  will  be  a  source  of  spiritual  strength  to  the 
Nation  to  do  that  kind  of  Job  again.    Frankly. 
I  don't  think  self-denial,  even  extreme  self- 
denial.  Is  as  hard  a  Job  as  learning  to  live 
sensibly    with    abundance.     But    it    is    hard 
enough  to  call  for  the  best  that  Is  within  us. 
I  like  to  think  we  are  helping  the  democ- 
racies to  the  utmost  in  fighting  this  war  so  as 
to  save  the  American  family.     The  American 
family    is    God-fearing.     It    is    prepared    for 
sacrifice.     Whether  on  the  farm,  in  town,  or 
m  the  city,  the  American  family,  soft  though 
it  sometimes  may  be.  is  truly  fine  and  sound 
at  heart.     This  family  that  each  of  us  sees 
before   him   is    not    narrow,   constricted,   and 
mean  in  its  outlook,  as  some  of  the  Iscla- 
tloniste  would  have  us  believe.     It   Is  capa- 
ble of  developing,  applying,  and  living  under 
the    principle    of    sharing    sacrifice    equally. 
This  family,  no  matter  whether  it  be  in  labor, 
agriculture,    cr    business,    believes    that    no 
minority    group    should    block    our    defense 
effort.     Public-opinion  polls  Indicate  that  on 
any  problem  of  this  sort  fully  80  percent  of 
our  people  think  soundly.     All  that  is  neces- 
'    sary  to  get  effective  action  is  to  explain  the 
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need   clearly   and   then   dl.'cuts   tlic    mt  ihoUa 
through  which  that  need  can  be  met 

In  times  of  stre.vs  all  normal  pet  pie  turn 
to  that  deep  something  withtn  which  unites 
us  with  that  omnipresent  force  that  we  call 
God  During  the  year  ahead  the  stress  and 
strain  which  will  be  laid  vipiin  the  Anierieiin 
people  will  be  so  great  that  miUlcns  of  us 
who  for  many  years  have  ne>t  felt  Gr>d  Inti- 
mately in  our  daily  lives  will  feel  Him  rs 
never  before  We  shall  reallfe  Kim  through 
the  act  of  aacrifice.  giving  df  our  time  and 
money  to  maintain  the  dertiocratlc  way  of 
life.  We  believe  that  demotracy  is  an  ex- 
pression of  religion,  not  of  th^  Jewish,  Catho- 
lic, or  Protestant  reliplons  ailonc,  but  of  all 
true  religions,  whatever  their  name  We  are 
fighting  for  the  sacredness  of  the  human 
soul. 

In  this  fight  the  measure  of  cur  success 
in  1942  will  be  all-out  prodxjctlon.  By  put- 
ting one-half  our  effort  into  national  de- 
fense instead  of  less  than  or>e-fifth.  we  shall 
match  what  the  British  aiid  Germans  are 
doing  We  have  the  physicll  resources,  the 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  tl|e  will  to  do  this 
Job. 

Only  by  producing  a  really  great  arsenal  at 
ell  possible  speed  can  we  Have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  8  really  Ustine  peace,  to 
brihg  about  that  great  dajr  when  human 
beings  and  their  humble  needs  are  the  su- 
preme things  in  life  By  cur  mlpht  aiid  our 
entliusiai^m  we  shall  enthrcr.e  the  human 
being  above  the  d<spot.  In  1942  every  man 
shall  save  himself  who  serves  all  and  all 
shall  be  saved  as  all  men  serve.  In  that 
spirit  of  self-sacrificing  teaiti  play  we  shall 
build  the  might  which  will  win  and  keep  the 
peace.  We  shall  animate  our  myriad  thou- 
sands of  tanks  and  bombens  with  the  Oery 
spirit  of  a  democracy  subjected  to  the  ulti- 
mate test.  The  quality  of  our  souls  will 
finally  stem  the  tide  of  Hitlers  brutality 
and  enable  us  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
enduring,  Just,  and  chariialjle  ptace. 


.Armistice    Day 


OF  I 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF    OK.   Mi      '.•/. 

IN   THE   SENATE   r-y    VV.V    rNTTFlJ   '-r.Mf.S 


Thursday.  November  13,  1941 


ARMISTICE      DAY      ADDRESS      IV       !'.<  V 
ELMER    THOMAS     OF    OK!  \]h   MA 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  a-k  permis.sion  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
remarks  made  by  me  on  Armistice  Day 
in  connection  with  the  services  at  the 
Second  Divi.sioii  Memorial,  which  Ls  lo- 
cated on  the  Mall,  in  Washington.  D  C. 

There  being  no  objectwn,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recop.d. 
as  follows: 

Today    is    Armistice    Day. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  the  acceptamce  by  Germany 
of  the  Allies'  terms  of  peacf 

On  November  11,  1918.  w^ien  the  armistice 
was  signed  there  was  great  Joy  not  only  in 
the  allied  armies,  but  throtighout  the  entire 
world. 

Civilized  mankind  was  celebrating  th« 
then  conviction  that  "the  war  to  end  v  ar" 
was  at   last   successful  an<l  at  an  end. 


AolO^s 


APPLNDIX  TO  THE  CUNGKE^SlUXAL  KKluUD 


,    Amfrica  c  ive  •  ;.i:.-'.> 
.e    horrors    of    -A.-.r    n  j 


Or;   r):  L*   f-'  *  r.'f','. 

t  y.  1  ■      'A  (■     ■*     •.;.   I     Ml 
E.    re 

H'  *>  \r.  The  C.ipitfil  of  our  Nation  I  salute 
J  ■!  ■. .-.rins  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Anie:.ca:i   Army   in   that  war 

I  cunRratulate  ycu  on  the  part  you  played 
In  the  wnging  and  successrul  termination 
of  World  War  No.   1. 

Tlje  history  of  the  activities  of  the  Second 
Division- is.  to  a  larpe  degree,  the  history 
of  the  American  Army's  part  In  the  conduct 
of   that   War 

From  y^ur  resjjcctlve  homes  to  tb.e  tr.nn- 
InR  camp,  thence  across  the  waters  to 
France,  to  Toul.  to  Chatimont.  to  Chateau- 
Thierry,  to  Belleau  W  >.'.  r  Viuix.  to  Sois- 
eci  s  to  Marbache.  to  .-~'  M  hiel.  to  Meuse, 
to  the  Argonno.  and  then  the  Rhine  and.  for 
the  steHar  role  you  and  your  f;tmous  organ- 
ization played,  you  deserve  and  have  the 
undv.nR  gratitude  of  a  grateful  Republic. 

While  on  thi.s  solemn  occa.slon  we  con- 
gratulate you.  the  llvlnt;.  and  while  wr  rn- 
cownt  briefly  seme  of  the  points  vou  ir  uie 
famouii,  we  mu-st  not  forget  the  ii-.i:. v  cas- 
ualties resulting  durint.'  voiir  t:  I'.i.i-phal 
march  from  Toul  to  th-    Kl.;:.! 

History  records  that  your  tot  il  casu.dty 
list  embraced  almost  26.0(.'0  Lffirer^  nt.d  men. 

I':  :  .>--:!. ^'  w  f  Tv.n-t  not  fail  a'.-  t'l  rt'i'inint 
t;..r  in  rl..-  n.an  h  vou  took  r,ip".v.'  more 
than  12.(M>0  otticer^  and  jr.or.  o!  tne  arrnv  of 
til'"  t^nemy 

I;,  honor  of  'l.e  br.r.e  b  v<  !r.  vour  and 
P'htT  oreanl7a'i>:---  •.».  i.  Ir'.]  ;n  ba'T.:,.  ar.'l 
BLill  otliir.s  wh"  u.r.  V.  u:  'I"--!  bv  bu:.>' 
^!;•■l'.  v ■:■■'  a:'.(i  disease,  we  i^ow  pau.^e  In 
?■  '■    A     i:.'!  'A-th  cratpfiil  memories 

(>:.  .N'  -■  '•.bi':'  *!;*.  f!fV'>;;;  b,  JA  var";  a^"). 
wbr:-.  •:;••  :,:-:  VV.irld  VV.ir  wt-  .'.rr  up  r»'- 
.1'  ai'-.t  :::  •!■.(■  now  obvlou>lv  iii;>t.ik--!i  b<o;pf 
tbi.i'  u;ir  .it  home  nr.d  ab:,\Kl  '.v.l^  a  ^U.v.t!. 
of   !bi>   ]-,u-' 

B  ■'.•.i-\  :;,._:  'h.i*  ir.a  nkn.r!  w.t-  '.vri  rf  w '.r 
n:.>l  'i.a'  'A  ir  t!  n:-  w-vr  iw.w-j  furifci  f'lr- 
r  tT  we.  the  people  of  ':.i^  l:i;'.(!  Sbites,  took 
tb.'.'  load  in  preparing  o-,;r  ciw:-.  pp'^ple  as 
we'l  as  the  peoples  ct  t!.p  v..:'.A  f  t  porir.a- 
r.rrt  peace. 

A.  '.ntj  through  our  ere. it  ?:>■-; Jnit  \v,  d- 
r  -v  Wilson,  we  siuires-pd  ^i  p; c.  f  t  .'if'ttlint; 
In.'r:  v.atlonal  troufjles  ar.c!  i,-'-iies  by  peaoe- 
fi;  means  around  a  cotiferencc  table  rather 
t!i  ;:;   by  war  oti  the  flp'.d  of  battle 

Wf  proposed  'l.p  or- .i';i  n  of  a  tr;b.',in.,ii 
to  hear.  dec:de,  a:-.d  .icijii.'^t  such  national 
troubles  as  micht   ar>o 

The  world  accep  ■  d  -,;:  pr  p.  ^.il  ab.d  ^  tir 
plan,  and  then  Wf.  :;.■  r.:  •••  !  s  .i-t-  rptii-^d 
to  follow  throueh.  and  t:.e  [-ia--iie  of  N'l'ions 
dire!  :n  lb.f;\r.cy 

.•\''or  .  -^r  refusal  to  enter  tb.r  I.fi:r!P  'he 
r?  pr  ■-t'i.vc  ;\  p~  if  R!vh-r  political  par'y, 
Und.-r  -h-  ;-,id.r-b:p  vf  P:p>icient  H,i:\;:!."^ 
and  Secretary  of  State  Hui;hes.  Initiated  and 
c.ii'.ed  •.i.r.T  b.'in.i:  a  wor'.d  conference  on  dis- 
a::n.i:nr:.- 

T:.  -  t\  :.ftrt>r.co  w.is  !;:  '.ci  b.rre  In  c\;r  C.ooi- 

ta;  r.-v 

In  T.'i.i'  conlerer.ce  we  pr  p  >ed  a  pl.i!!  for 
pen.er.il  tli^armanie: .' ,  .1:0',  t..e  n.a',.  OiS  i;f  ti.o 
V.  r!>i  .icon,  .icoe;  ted  and  p'sronoo.si  il  to  f,iliv'\v 
ct:r   -t;c^'>:;cns 


C'ointi'.ving    with 


r  o'Ab.  pr  po>,iP  we 
Btopp 'd  tb.p  btnai;!-.^  of  baf.e-bip-  .uid  sank 
•  ma'or  I'.ir'   if   o\.r  ex:-t;i;>:   baf.le   tfeet 

Still  later,  .-nd  duri:;^  an  tber  adnnn.>t;a- 
tion  .ir.d  ti:  di  r  'be  ;e:;il>'rs:.ip  ef  Pr-.siden.t 
C"  o'.:duc  .1:  it  ;.:<  .-^eoret.iry  I  f  State,  Mr  Kel- 
loL'o  we  r-\;_^--ted  .i  plan,  kn.own.  as  tn.e  Ki'.- 
Lv^-Broin.d  ;  e.ioe  ;  .irt  wb.ere;:'.  tb.o  .<;or..fory 
r.at: '!'.-;  reti  tinteii  w.ir  as  an  eleir.enit  t  f  i;a- 
tiOTni'.   pobcy 

Fvdlow.n.^  ti.roti^b  an.d  carrytn.?  out  oi;r 
Bi;s';~''-t:on.-  we  d.d  n.  ^t  bm'.d  a  suii^Ie  battle- 
Bhtp  for  ntore  tb..\n.  _'0  ye.irs 

Pnr--;i.in.t  t,  otir  >  'a  n  -iii;  :e^' i.-n  aiid  pl.'.n., 
we  penn.fe.l  .  t;r  Arniv  to  dwm.d.e  fr.im  s.^me 
four  and  n.- -ba'.f  nnllion  men  in  1918  to 
barely  125  -JOO  iii  1933. 


Our  people,  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the 
belief  and  conviction  that  war  was  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  that  if  troubles  should  arise 
such  troubles  would  be  adjusted  and  settled 
around  conference  tables,  we  reduced  our  war 
preparations  to  the  limit  and  were  maintain- 
ing only  skeleton  organizations. 

Because  of  a  universal  demand  for  peace, 
and  with  a  conviction  that  armies  and  navies 
would  not  again  be  necessary,  the  Congress 
failed,  and  refused,  to  make  apprcpnatiOns 
to  build  up  either  a  great  Navy  or  a  strong 
standing  Army. 

In  our  t>eloved  country  the  demand  tor 
peace  does  not  come  from  any  single  section 
or  from  any  one  political  party. 

The  demand  Is  wide.spread  and  universal. 

Americans.  130.000.000  strong,  are  a  peace- 
ful people,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
liave  been  embroiled  in  war  about  every  25 
years  since  the  formation  of  our  Nation. 

In  times  of  peace  our  people  sometimes 
forget  that  the  United  States  was  born 
throut'h   war. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  through  which 
we  gained  our  independence  was  a  long 
contest,  lasting  from  1776  to  1784 

Thereafter  we  formed  our  Constitution, 
and  the  greatest  democracy  of  the  world 
was  ushered    into   existence 

Our  second  war  came  In   1812 

The  third — the  Mexican  War — was  fought 
in   1845. 

The  fourth  —  the  War  between  the  States — 
lasted  from  18G1  to  1865 

The  fifth— the  Span.sh-American  W-r  — 
came  in   1898 

And  the  sixth,  and  what  we  thought  and 
hoped  would  be  the  last— the  World  War — 
was  entered   in    1917 

Now.  after  less  than  25  years  from  the  last 
war.  our  people  and  our  Nation  are  threat- 
ened with  another  war 

Until  recently  '-■■,>  were  not  concerned  with 
foreipn   wars 

We  saw  Italv  attack  ar.d  crush  Ethiopia: 
we  saw  Jpm  attack  and  march  over  a  part 
of  Ch'.tva  and  even  after  the  World  War 
N 1  _'  1...!  developed  In  Europe  our  people 
r*>fused  to  become  alarmed,  and  it  was  not 
until  The  German  war  m.achme  had  marched 
imchecked  across  Holland  and  Belgium,  di- 
vidlne  the  .Allied  Armv.  driving  one  section 
Into  the  se.T  at  Dunkirk  and  forcing  the 
other  section  to  capitulate  in  France,  that 
our  people  and  the  Concre-ss  were  aroused 
to  the  danb:pr   that   confronted   us. 

Historv  h  IS  recorded  that  the  last  war 
\<as  planned  and  brought  about  by  the 
German  war   machine,  ambitious  for  power. 

History  will  record  that  while  other  na- 
tions wore  a"  pea-p  and  promoting  the  Ideals 
of  pe.ice  'hi-  =  m-'  German  war  machine 
In  C'^ipera'ion  with  other  dehided  nations 
wa-  -se,  re'lv  preparmt:  for  another  attempt 
to  conquer  and  to  rule  the  world. 

Todav  no  nation  of  wealth  and  no  people 
cf  intelligence  are  safe. 

Today  thecp  outlaw  nations  with  no  re- 
gard for  tb-  r  promises  and  pledge?,  with  no 
respof"  f  ■:  the  opinions  of  mankind,  have 
already  oo, ertun  and  destroyed  peoples,  na- 
tions, and  c  ub.tnes  until  most  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  .Afrio  \  lie  prostrate  and  helpless  at 
tliP'.r   h'.  "  fiv   fet  t 

Should  Ru--;.t  f.il'.  'b.en  one-sixth  of  the 
surface  if  *h'  ear'b  will  be  added  to  the 
German  Roicb 

Attain  ut  11-  p.iti^p  at:d  ci' e  thanks  that 
Russia  is  still  h  '.rim^  tb.'  f  r'  because  upon 
The  fate  of  Rn-sia  rt -ts  the  peace,  hopes. 
a:-,  i    atr.bi-i    ::s    .if    the    2.000.000.000   peoples. 

lo.  pro.  n.tT  Ru-s:.i  we  do  not  mean  to 
appr-cve  either  'hpir  f-rra  of  government  or 
their  lack  of  re'.-.i.  r.  b.cwever.  patriotic  and 
froe  men  t  ve-vwh-r  e  n:u-t  approve  of  Russia's 
.e-an.d  f.-r  th-'tr  rich^  to  h.ive  the  kind  of 
g   veri.met'.t  tb.ey  want 

T -d..iy  the  Un.ted  Snfes.  b-ca-n^e  of  OUT 
r.  '.•u:  i'  res.airces.  l'UT  econ.  ^imc  developmeiit. 
a:.d  cUr  heard  of  gold.  Is  the  prize  of  prizes. 


Today.  whJe  we  commemorate  the  closing 
of  the  first  World  War.  we  must  be  conscious 
cf  the  fact  taai  we  may  be  entering  World 
War  No.  2. 

Today  in  r  lany  parts  of  the  world  peoples 
are  arrayed  against  peoples  and  nations 
against  nations 

In  these  contests  we  find  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment arrayed  iigainst  the  other — dictators 
against  dem(  cracies. 

In  these  caatests  no  nation  is  immune  and 
my  loiTcast  Is  that  when  the  conflict  is  over 
one  of  these  groups — e^ither  dictator  or  de- 
mocracy— wil  [  dominate  if  not  rule  the 
world. 

For  reasons  known  to  all.  America  must  pre- 
pare and  kee  )  prepared  to  defend  our  people, 
our  property    and  our  Government. 

The- American  policy  must  be  plain,  defi- 
nite, and  positive  and  that  policy  is  that  our 
preparedness  is  for  defense  and  not  for  con- 
quest or  aggies.sion. 

We  ncithe  wish  to  rule  alien  peoples  nor 
do  we  covet   'oreign  lands. 

Yet  we  wa  nt  the  world  to  know  that  we 
propose  to  ;  irotect  and  defend  the  dignity 
and  honor  01  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  land 
and  sea. 

To  do  less  would  be  treason  to  the  memory 
of  our  couni  less  dead  who  died  that  Ameri- 
cans might  1  le  free. 

Developments  to  date  Justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  tho  Hitler  plan  is  for  conquest  and 
-control  of  tt  e  entire  world. 

In  this  SI  perplan  Germany  is  to  be  the 
center  and  I  .^rlln  the  capital  of  the  colonies 
of  the  earth 

In  this  new  world  order  the  German  race 
Is  to  rule  and  to  live  off  of  the  slave  labor 
of  the  con  juered  peoples  inhabiting  the 
continents  a  i  well  as  the  islands  of  the  seven 
seas. 

Under  a  I  itler-dominated  world  boys  will 
be  produce(  for  the  army  on  the  same 
schedule  wit  1  planes,  tanks,   and  cannon 

If  Hitler  u-ins  there  will  be  no  armistice, 
no  terms,  aid  no  treaty  of  peace. 

Why  shou  d  Hitler — the  assumed  leader  of 
an  assumed  superior  race — stoop  to  confer 
and  to  treat  with  conquered  alleged  serfs  and 
slaves? 

Less  than  3  days  ago  the  German  leader 
again  gave  ]  lositive  foundation  for  the  con- 
clusions her 'in  stated.  : 

On  Saturc  ay  night,  in  a  Munich  beer  hall, 
Hitler  is  repsrted  to  have  said: 

"Territory  whlch^  today  works  directly  for 
us  Includes   nore  than  250.000.000." 

Again  he  Is  reported  to  have  said: 

'•It  does  lot  interest  me  what  kind  of 
religions  thore  are  in  the  world  and  peo- 
ples' attitudes  toward  these  religions." 

It  Is  Clair  led  by  some  that  only  through 
war  can  eith  !r  national  or  human  progress  be 
made. 

I  do  not  s  ibscribe  to  such  a  doctrine. 

This  may  have  been  true  In  former  ages, 
but   assured:  y  not   today. 

No  nation  and  no  people  can  profit  perma- 
nently  from    war. 

America  has  grown  great  and  rich  and  pow- 
erful, not  th  -ough  war  but  in  spite  of  war. 

In  recent  times,  through  the  annihilation 
of  space  an(  distance,  the  world  has  grown 
80  small  that  war  anywhere  disturbs  peoples 
everywhere. 

It  is  not  €  lotigh  that  America  be  at  peace. 

To  be  saf( .  we  must  not  only  be  at  peace 
ourselves  but  we  must  exert  every  Influence 
to  keep  othi?r  peoples  at  peace. 

In  this  program  our  duty  is  plain. 

We  mtist  lemember  that  the  other  nations 
are  our  nei|  hbors. 

We  cannoi   live  to  ourselves  alone.  . 

For  Amerlta  to  enjoy  peace,  other  nations 
must  enjoy  peace. 

For  America  to  be  prosperous  and  happy, 
our  neighbors  must  likewise  enjoy  peace. 
prosperity,  atid  security. 


While  we 


lave  and  do  condemn  war:  while 


we  have  ph  dged  otir  Government  and  ovu" 


ArrKxnix  to  thk  coxcim-s.^idxal  r.Kcur.n 


people  to  not  resort  to  war  except  in  our  own 
defense,  yet  national  and  individual  security 
demand  that  we  ever  t>€  prepared  to  defend 
our  borders  and  tc  protect  our  pec  pie  against 
all  aggressions. 

Today  such  a  degree  of  preparedness  Is  not 
only  Justified  but  absolutely  necessary 

Without  liesitation  or  reservation.  I  hold 
that  our  best  national  insurance  agaiiifcl 
Injury,  or  damage,  or  war,  is  for  cur  people 
and  cur  Government  to  accord  proper  rec- 
ognition to  and  take  proper  care  cf  those  who 
have  Icught  and  are  fighting  our  country's 
battles 

Should  our  beloved  land  and  our  patriotic 
people  be  forced  Into  another  war  we  will 
not  turn  back,  we  will  not  falter,  and  we 
will    carry   on. 

If  another  contest  comes.  exp>en.se  will 
neither  be  spared  in  preparing  for  tlie  con- 
flict nor  In  caring  for  our  soldiers 

If  a  contest  comes  it  will  not  be  of  our 
choosing 

In  the  conflict,  if  it  comes,  cur  plans  are 
made 

We  have  and  are  establishing  outposts 
along   our   eastern   and   western   fronts 

Before  any  enemy  can  reach  our  shores 
they  must  get  by  our  bases  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Pacific 

In  the  east.  Iceland.  Greenland.  Bermuda. 
Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  on  the  west, 
Alaska.  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Philippines, 
and  Hawaii  afford  our  outposts  for  defen.se. 

Before  any  enemy  can  possibly  reach  con- 
tinental United  States,  such  enemy  must 
meet  our  forces  In  the  oceans  east  and 
west. 

We  are  prepared  for  whatever  comes. 

We  want  peace  but  net  at  any  price. 

In  conclusion,  our  c  untry — our  home- 
land, the  United  States  of  America — today 
has  major  Issues  at  stake: 

The  safety  of  our  people  must  be  pre- 
served: 

The  freedom  cf  the  seas  must  be  guaran- 
teed, and 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  American  policy 
of  almost  a  century  and  a  quarter,  must  be 
maintained. 

We  have  said  and  we  shall  continue  to  say 
to  all  dlctatui-s,  potentates,  and  foreign 
powers : 

Ycu  Jhall  no:  Interfere  with  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  cf  our  people; 

Ycu  shall  not  interfere  with  cur  right 
to  use  the  seven  seas;  and. 

Ycu  shall  not  extend  your  system  to  any 
portion    of   the  Western   Hemisphere 

In  this  emergency,  Americans  all — North. 
Central,  and  South— must  think,  speak,  and 
act  together 

On  this,  another  Armistice  Day.  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Second  Division  Memorial,  we 
promise  you.  the  living,  cur  support  and 
pledge  the  hontred  dead  that  they  did  not 
die  in  vain. 


Priorities  and  Little  Business 

I  X  !  I-'N.-'ojN    of  REN!  M-;K.S 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McN.ARY 

OF    OF.F^.':-N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  November  13,  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   PORTLAND 
(OREG  )   JOURNAL 


paper  with  intiepencient  tondencies.  a 
doflnitcly  moving  editorial  entitled 
•"VVhcn  Little  Business  Needs  a  Friend." 
The  editorial  appeared  in  the  i.ssue  of 
November  6.  1941.  1  a.sk  that  it  l>e 
printed  in  the  RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHEN  LnTLE  EUSINESS  NEEDS  A  FRIEND 

Little  bu<-lness  has  the  priorities  blues. 
And  no  wonder. 

AtKJUt  90  percent  of  the  Nations  1,500.000 
small-business  establishments,  cmpkymg 
abi  ut  6,000.000  workers — those  without  de- 
fense contract*  and  with  little  prospect  of 
getting  them — lear  they  may  soon  havo  to 
cvit  operations  to  the  bone. 

EKpendent  upon  steel,  copper,  brass  bronze, 
aluminum,  rubber,  tin.  and  other  strategic 
materials,  these  fellows  have  to  have  an  offi- 
cial piece  of  paper  from  Washington  declar- 
ing, in  effect,  tliat  their  operations  are  essen- 
tial to  national  defense,  or  they're  out  cf 
luck.  And  with  about  56  b.g  companies 
holding  three-iourilis  of  the  defense  orders, 
little  business  has  that  all-gone,  "when  a 
feller  needs  a  friend"  feeling 

Little  business  complains  that  it  gets  the 
run-around  when  it  goes  to  Washington  for 
defense  contracts.  True.  S.  P.  A.  B  .  headed 
by  Vice  Pnsident  Wallace,  is  supposed  to 
look  after  the  inttiests  of  little  business  as 
well  as  big  bUMUcss  But  there  isn  t  a  man 
on  S  P  A.  B  or  near  the  top  ol  the  Divi- 
sion of  Contract  Distribution  with  little-busi- 
ness experience  and  little  business"  point  of 
view      What  to  do? 

Little  business  can  do  one  of  three  things — 
besides  giving  up: 

It  can  get  together  and  yell  so  loud  that 
Washington  will  have  to  listen.  It  can  fol- 
low the  example  of  York.  Pa  .  where  they  pool 
their  productive  capacity  and  go  after  con- 
tracts as  though  they  were  one  big  concern; 
York  has  $130,000,000  worth  of  contracts  to 
show  for  this  program.  Or  It  can  work 
through  an  agency  like  the  Portland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  has  able  representa- 
tion in  Washington 

If  the  small  American  manufacturer— the 
fellow  With  less  than  20  employees— is  forced 
to  close  his  doors  becau.se  of  drastic  rationing 
orders  and  or  inequitable  distribution  of  de- 
fense contracts  he  may  never  reopen,  and  the 
American  system  will  sustain  a  body  blow. 
For.  despite  the  achievements  of  America's 
big  business,  little  business  is  still  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  system.  It  is  the 
American  system. 
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The  Road  to  Tctal  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•     HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF     INDIA.NA 

IN  TT'E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  10.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  }■•    N    !  OUIS  LUDLOW. 
OF  INLIANA 


Mr.  MrNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve in  the  Portland  Journal,  published 
In  Portland,  Greg,  a  Democratic  news- 


^Tr  LUDLOW.  Mr  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Hou.m  T  ;  '"-ent  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  IUcord  an 
address  I  delivered  over  the  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System  Sunday  nicht.  November  9, 
entitled  '  Tii-.  R  ^aC  '.u  T-* j1  \Vdi"; 


We  have  re.iched  the  Inst  berd  In  the  read 
that  leads  to  war  Tlie  Uiutfd  States  Sonut« 
hR^  brouglit  us  to  this  pircnfl.U'  pos:t!cn  by 
scuttling  rhe  neutrality  law,  which  made  It 
illefBl  for  American  ship*  to  enter  l)elllgerent 
waters  Tne  Senate  has  take*  this  enormous- 
ly important  step  toward  wnr  without  Ixing 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  Commander  in 
Chltf.  wlio  must  know  its  stiinlflcance  All 
the  Pn^sident  requesied  cf  Ocngress  was  the 
arming  of  our  merchantmen. 

It  is  my  solemn  and  considered  opinion  In 
the  light  of  tlie  Senatf's  action  that  only  3 
days  are  Ifft  in  which  Amerloj:  can  be  rescued 
from  being  plunged  as  a  full-fledged  partici- 
pant into  the  most  horrible  war  of  all  time. 
There  are  3  short  days  remnlnlng  before  the 
Hcuse  votes  on  accei)tance  cf  tho  Senate 
amendment.  If  tte  miisseti  c<  cur  people  who 
love  cur  constitutional  fori^i  cf  government 
and  who  want  to  see  it  presefved.  wlio  cherish 
our  traditions  of  liberty,  injclependence.  and 
nonentanglement  handed  dtwn  to  u*  from 
the  founding  fathers,  anc'  iwho  believe  our 
country  shculd  remain  at  peace  unless-  it  Is 
attacked,  will  become  arrm«-d  and  us>e  tliis 
3  days'  respite  to  flood  Members  1  f  the  Houre 
of  Representatives  with  an  aval:inche  of  let- 
ters and  telegrams  demandlijg  that  this  fate- 
ful .step  towaid  war  shall  no<  Ise  taken,  it  mny 
yet  be  po.>?slble  to  save  th^^  8lt)uat)on  by  defeat^ 
Ing  the  Senate  amendment  ijn  the  Hot'w 

Unless  the  people  do  bec|)me  fn  aroiisrd. 
unless  they  bombard  Meml^rs  of  the  Hou«e 
with  a  d'-mand  that  their  wttll  for  p'^ace  and 
nonlnvolvement  f-hnll  be  respected  nod 
obeyed,  I  would  not  give  a  cent  fnr  our 
Chance  of  keeping  out  of  »lBr  And  when  I 
say  war,  I  mean  total  war  It  1«  ric'irulou<-  'o 
contend  that  after  we  are  jiluiiped  Into  war 
we  will  never  need  to  t^end  nn  American  ex- 
peditioiiary  force  overseas,  ft>r  If  the  «htftlti:; 
circumstance*  of  war  rail  for  an  exj>edltlnn- 
ary  force  It  will  be  sent  WV  cannot  co  In'o 
a  war  Just  part  way  What  Congress  is  really 
doing,  therefore.  In  uprootlilg  the  neutrnlity 
law  as  contemplated  by  thf  Senate  amend- 
ments, is  t/o  give  the  greeni  light  for  Amer- 
ica's full-dres.'sed  entrance  into  World  V-  r 
No   2.  expeditionary  force  ajid  all 

This  is  getting  into  the  war  by  subterfuge, 
or  the  back  door,  as  It  werp  If  a  straight- 
out  resolution  for  a  decla'stlon  of  war.  or  a 
resolution  declaring  a  state)  cf  war  to  exl.«t. 
were  to  be  presented  to  Congress  now,  it 
U'^doubtedly  would  be  votid  down,  because 
the  meaning  cf  that  mo\*ment  would  be 
clearly  discerned  and  would  sink  deeply  Into 
the  awareness  cf  the  American  peop'e.  who 
would  make  their  wl.«hes  kkicwn  513  impres- 
sively and  emphatically  t^iat  Members  of 
Congress  would  not  dare  to  vcte  for  the  war 
resolution.  But  by  ema  ctilating  the  Neu- 
trality Act  and  taking  out  its  heart  and  sub- 
stance by  a  series  of  openatlrns.  the  same 
result  is  being  arrived  at  bj>  indirection  We 
cannot  shoot  at  a  foe  on  tjie  sea  and  at  the 
same  time  say  that  we  will  jnct  shoot  at  him 
on  the  land.  That  is  ai^  impossible  dts- 
tinction  If  we  shoot  at  hlbi  on  the  sea  the 
time  Is  almost  certain  to  come  when  we 
will  be  .^hooting  at  him  with  an  expeditionary 
force  en  land  and  If  we  could  look  far  enough 
ahead  tc  night  we  might  see  cur  cwn  precious 
boys  littering  the  ground  t>T  stacked  up  in 
windrows  on  the  bloody  soil  cf  foreign  coun- 
tries If  we  take  the  fatal  plunge  by  ad'  pt- 
Ing  the  Senate  emendmente  to  the  neutral- 
ity law  we  may  as  will  make  up  our  mliids 
that  when  the  time  comes  to  send  our  boys 
to  the  frozen  steppes  of  Siberia,  the  hot 
iands  of  Africa,  or  the  slaughter  pens  of  the 
Far  East,  they  will  be  sent,  make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

Should  not  the  tremendous  importance  of 
this  proposed  step  make  us  pause,  look,  and 
listen?  I  think  it  should,  t  think  we  sh'  ti'd 
go  slow  and  contemplate  very  seriouslv  * :  <u 
we  are  doing  In  my  opinion  the  Men.i'.'s 
who  vote  for  th's  bill  wdl  be  taklie  ■^•■.  ^  ^fil 
chance    on    t:,t:    iLi'jrt     s..Ii*.     u    ^    v.t.;a:o 


AollO 


of  OMr  crur.'ry  Tl"ie  occn';l"'n  caM'  f  r  f.ir- 
Bik-'h'od  cl*'l;b«-ra*;f,n  and  rantlon,  ar.d  I,  for 
out',  am  nut  v^.;;.:.^  t  i  ex;),  -e  rur  country  lo 
the  perilous  adven'ures  into  v.li'.ch  !t  w:ll  be 
plu:it!od  by  the  n-i.-i:  of  the  Neutr,il:ty  Act. 

1  am  ti.:;:k:ng  r.  •*•  In  terms  of  Annrica  — 
th"  Am.  r;c,i  I  :>.•.  e  n.ure  thiin  I  1  ve  my  cwn 
In'f- -.i;.tl  !.  t  '.n  ti-.-m.s  of  any  o'hor  i.iitirn 
cr  ji.  wtT  c^n  'ir'h  My  svTnp.ithie-;  In  the 
Europ.-iin  ci  :.tl:ct  .ire  with  Britaui.  the  home 
of  all  of  r.w  r..c-s-  :.-.  but  I  am  ii^T  America 
first.  Onr  t;r-'  c,  ncfr.--.  ?!iv  uld  be  to  m;ik.e 
America  .-i-  -'r  n^  m  deffn^e  cquipnu:-.! .  in 
fn.anc.i:  r-  ■>-  urccs.  and  l:i  unity  ( f  purpo-e 
th.,1'  n  ■  brira:  tyrant  of  the  Hitler  type 
Vk    u!  !  f.-r  (l.ire  to  attack  u- 

T!.'  re  ns  a  realism  atxut  thi.'^  th:n>j  rl.a-  we 
.«!:  \i':d  t'.'  t  overloolc.  Nune  of  vi.-  t.ui  pe:.e- 
tiite  th'"  Veil  of  the  future  very  far,  but  v.e 
j-h  uld  fare  'h.e  prospect  wi'h  realistic  vis;cn 
u.s  f.ir  a.s  :t  !s  po.s.-ible  to  d  .  so 

If  vie  enter  the  w.ir — a  vk.'.r  we  did  not  '^•art 
Bnd  wh.ch  wo  were  iv::'.  even  con.-ult'd 
Rbi.u*  — we  w!,)  find  ourselves  Ir.  the  p-^M'.ifn 
of  Oeorkje  In  the  phrase.  "Let  Ge^'^e  d)  it" 
It  will  bec.rme  our  war  Ye.*:  a  w.ir  .^'art.'d 
without  our  )tr,L;w;edk,'e  cr  con.^-'nt  1:1  'li'  Old 
Wiirld — over  bound, try  lines  and  spl.e:--  if 
Influence,  where  they  h.ive  bet  n  flithtint;  cv.t 
boun.dary  lines  and  spluTes  of  Inlluence  f  r 
2  000  years  since  the  days  cf  Julius  Cae-ar;  it 
will  bec(;nie  ovir  war.  an.d  in  my  cp'in  ;n  it 
may  not  be  loiig  b'-fore  we  will  b-'  fikjh'ing 
the  world  alone 

When  I  say  this  I  do  not  mm'mizo  Briraiir.s 
tenacity  or  will  to  ft^ht.  but  there  is  such  a 
p<•^.^;bIllty  as  Britain  being  rendered  hors  de 
Cvinbat  by  the  fiirtuiies  of  war.  m  which  event 
America,  as  her  voluntary  re.-idual  legatee, 
Wtuild  take  over  tlie  brunt  of  battle.  By 
that  time  Japan  probably  will  have  Jumped  to 
the  Axis  as  a  full-fl«^dued  combatant,  and  we 
will  fJnd  ourselves  fik^liting  all  the  niodernly 
ctjuipped.  h:i<hly  mechanized  powers  of  the 
wcrld  — to  the  ea5t  and  to  the  we>t.  and  <  n 
bo'h  oce.i!i.-i-~  with  an  ecjuipment  Sometlin.t; 
like  broom-ticks  c<^inpared  w.th  40-ton  tank- 
When  that  time  conies  we  will,  of  ccur-e,  be 
In  the  strUkTitle  with  our  m,in;x)wer:  and  it  is 
easily  conceivable  that  a  million  or  ni.  re  cf 
cur  precii  us  y-  un<  men  will  be  Arnrrici's 
contribution,  to  tlie  worlds  insane  d-'e.-nii- 
iiati.n  to  b.(!i-.e  r.-elf  In  bl^v  d  Well-m- 
f>  rnied  p<  rsons  kn^  w  tin:  cur  nnli'.iry 
equipmei'.t  Is  pathetic,  that  we  do  r.>.  t  ha-,  e 
th.e  n.ecessary  equipniv'nt  to  fulit  a  s<.'Con;l- 
rate  power,  let  alone  a  c.^-nbm.i'ion  rf  all 
the  mo-t  c.  ::.;  l-t-Iy  equipjvxi.  h.U'hly  trained. 
and  I  .*Tii;:'n:  n.;l;'ary  P'-w,  rs 

pnfec'ly  f.itu  u-^,  I  a.-k  y  ti,  to 
f  .Anieiici  iin  siKli  a  d.ii.^er- 
In^'ead  C'f  sticking  wur  n^.  ok 
cu'  uiieie  It  will  be  cei-t.\in  t.i  be  c.ra^ht,  I 
subn-.it  tli.it  It  13  the  part  of  wi-d  :n  and  of 
true  .Air.e:  .r.iuisna  to  build  up  our  n;ilitary 
iitid  eo,  n>.  in;c  streneth  at  home,  to  the  end 
tlia',  m  addition  to  bemc  ful.y  insured 
a-ain-t  all  .lit^rre-- ■;  ?  we  may  keep  out  of 
tiie  w.ir  .iiui  ni.iv  !  e  .i>  ;.  ;n  the  rule  of  the 
gvud  neighbor,  to  be  of  inestimable  service 
to  humanity  throusth  our  leadership  in  build- 
liikj  a  new  and  better  world  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  present  conflict.  It  requires  no  tar- 
seeing  vision  to  dn-cern  tli.i*  we  have  a  role 
of  incomparable  great:. e.-.-  cut  ^  u;  for  us  after 
the  war  is  over  The  hopes  of  civilization  are 
anchored  to  America  We  c^n  never  fulfill 
th.  -e  h'  p.'s  by  b-  c  :r.;:.^'  n\-:  ^  r.e  r.i.ire 
beUigerei.- 

It  n-  p-Tteeilv  an-.a.-;:-._;  to  me  that  the 
people  it  A:-.,e-.ea  app-  ar  tci  be  so  indiflerent 
to  wh.a"  tile  Son'e  h.is  been  doinc  to  the 
neutrali-v  l.r.v  Tlie  mall  I  a:n  rece:-.  .:.^-  pro- 
testihs:  'lie  cm.isculnMon  0'  'h-a:  l.'.w  :s  alma't 
iieehciD'.e  r'mp.^red  wi'h  t:ie  t  ^t.r.  mail  that 
coir.es  to  my  otfice  Mv  e\p-r:.nce  i*  I  think. 
the  ccn-ini  11  exp>e:li  r.-.e  of  M.>n~ib-vs  of  Con- 
gres.-  Tl'ere  is  only  a  l.i:::it  dribble  ^  f  m.iil 
on  tbie  subject 

I  b-.'heve  'li.it  a  tnillioit  letter-  and  'ele- 
pr.ints  pi  ured  int-  Con^res-  tlie  e.ir  y  part  of 
this    week,    not    asking    but    demanding;    tiiat 
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for    United  '  States    on    Kearny."     The 


Is  It  T: 

rl.-k  the  fir.uie 
cu-  .icivrn'ure  ' 


tb.e  neutrality  law  shall  be  kept  on  the  stat- 
vr.e  bo,.k.s  would  save  tlie  day.  If  there  ever 
was  a  tune  when  you  wlio  are  listening  to  me 
should  pour  out  your  heart  to  your  Represent- 
ative, now  Is  that  tim.e  On  this  issue  of 
supreme  vir^zenc;,-  n  >  i-ne  is  too  poor  to  pay 
tlie  c  -  t  '  :  a  tei  ttr.im.  but  if  ycu  do  not  wire 
to  your  R  prf-''i.";i'ive.  send  him  a  letter  or 


postal  raid  '.e. 


n  that  you  expect  him 


to  vote  to  carry  out  the  people's  will  that  we 
shall  stay  out  of  this  war.  Do  not  mince 
words,  but  make  it  plain  as  a  pikestaflf  to 
liim  that  you  mean  business. 

Tb.e  neutrality  law  is  a  good  law — an  effec- 
tive law— a  law  that  stands  for  the  true  inter- 
ests of  America  and  for  protecting  our  be- 
loved land  from  foreign  entanglements.  It 
was  passed  to  insure  our  peace.  Although  it 
has  been  breached  twdce — once  when  the 
embargo  was  repealed  and  once  when  the 
Lcnd-Lease  Act  was  passed — it  has  had 
streni^th  and  virility  enough  during  all  the 
years  it  has  been  on  the  statute  books  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
Intended.     It  has  kept  us  out  of  war. 

The  neutrality  law  is  America's  protection 
against  war.  It  stands  as  a  great  bulwark  of 
mighty  strength  to  keep  us  out  of  the  ever- 
widening  whirlpool  of  war  that  Is  sucking 
nation  after  nation  Into  Its  vortex.  Strike 
down  the  neutrality  law  and  the  rapid,  resist- 
less tide  of  events  will  soon  drag  us  into  the 
Conflict,  and  God  only  kn  avs  what  the  end 
will  be 

Ann  r:ca  Is  tlie  w  rids  sanctuary  of  free- 
d  :n  Let  us  keep  it  so  forever.  Our  Con- 
-'I'ution  is  th-'  t;ieatest  instrument  of  free 
t''  vernm.ent  ever  struck  from  the  brain  of 
man  Let  us  not  Jeopardize  it  by  engaging 
m  anv  dubious  ventures  i:i  f^ireign  zones  of 
c  •i.fiic':    where    w.ir   is   perennial. 

We  are  the  it'.iardians  of  posterity.  We 
hold  in  cur  eiicii cling  arm.s  the  children  of 
countless  generat.  ;ns  yet  uiib<'rn  It  is  cur 
c!u"y  to  traiismit  to  them,  unsullied  and  un- 
impair-i^d.  the  priceless  heritage  of  liberty 
and  independence  which  we  have  enjoyed 
under  the  processes  of  our  matchless  Con- 
stitution. Tlie  H  U--  f  F'o'presentatives  is 
'he  last   refiiite   of   ■■.•.'    ;•    1  le.     We   who  are 


M( 


th  I* 


.Id  not — we  must 


not— by  any  fatal  ni. stake  of  foreign  policy 
deprive  them  of  their  birthright.  Before  we 
pass  Judgment  on  tlv^  S'-i.a'e  on-  :.  iinent  let 
us  summon  Wasinnc  n  and  J-;o:-on  from 
I  ut  cf  the  backer  u:d  of  history  and  have 
them  repeat  to  u-  :  -  •■  more  their  words  of 
wisdom  about  avoiding  foreign  entangle- 
ments. When  the  vote  is  taken  in  the  House 
this  week  ntiy  the  gracious  Providence  that 
watched  over  our  forefathers  in  the  storm 
of  the  Revolution  still  be  watching  over  us. 
and  may  we  do  nothing  that  will  destroy  or 
Weaken  or  dim  or  tarnish  our  Inestimable 
franchise  of  freedom. 


Nazi   Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

F    FI,ORID.\ 

IN  THE  SEN.XTE  OF  TiiE  UNITED  ST.\TES 


Thiir^^dan.  .V  .ror.vbor  13.  li'il 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr  Pie-ident.  I  a.-k 
unaninious  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Letter.s  From  Nazi  Propaean- 
dists  Torment  Fainiiy  of  Boy  \V!io  Died 


on 

article  was  MTritten  by  Mr.  Dillard  Stokes 
and  was  recently  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  beifig  no  cbjection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

LETTERS  FRO?.^  ti.KZl  PROPAGANDISTS  TORMENT 
FAMILY  OF  ^OY  WHO  DIED  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
ON   "KEARN-*" 

(By  Dillard  Stokes) 
There  was  in  official  telegram  delivered  on 
the  morning  of  October  20  to  the  plain  farm- 
house of  the  3eorge  Calvert  family  near  Gil- 
lespie. 111. 

The  Navy  ;  Jepartment  deeply  regretted  to 
say  that  Geojje  Alexander  Calvert.  Jr..  a  fire- 
man, first  cla'S.  en  the  destroyer  Kearny,  was 
missing.  A  (lerman  torpedo  had  struck  his 
ship. 

The  sailor's  mother  collapsed  from  grief  and 
worry  His  our  sisters  and  six  brothers 
gathered  at  her  bedside  to  console  her. 
Voicing  hopeii  they  did  not  feel,  they  tried  to 
help  her.  fi(  hting  the  despair  that  came 
when  she  th  jught  of  her  boy  "missing"  In 
the  ley  North  Atlantic.  From  friends  and 
other  kinsmen  came  me.ssages  of  comfort. 

The  newspi  pers  reported  Mrs.  Calverfs  col- 
lapse. 

Thus  did  the  family  name  and  address 
come  to  th?  ittentlon  of  Hitler's  propaganda 
machine  In  iimerica.  the  machine  which  has 
mailed  milli<  ns  of  anti-British.  antl-Roose- 
velt.  antidefense.  pro-Nazi  leaflets  into  Amer- 
ican homes,  often  under  congressional  frank 
so  that  American  taxpayers  paid  the  postage. 

And  thus  plso  it  came  about  that  3  days 
later  there  tvas  a  letter  addressed  in  the 
German  fashion  to  "Family  Calvert."  The 
envelope,  mailed  in  Chicago,  contained  a 
dodger  that  pictured  Uncle  Sam  being  tor- 
tured oi;i  the  "Cross  of  Gold."  with  Justice 
and  Liberty  aung  from  other  crosses  on  his 
right  and  lef ;. 

Hauling  Ui  de  Sam  up  by  ropes  were  figures 
labeled  "F.  D.  R."  and  "Me,  too..  W.  W." 
Tacked  on  his  cross  was  the  legend  "H.  R. 
1776."  Clui  tered  beneath  the  cross  were 
cartoon  figu  res  with  demoniac  expressions 
tagged  with  ■  he  names  Carter  Glass,  Bernard 
Baruch,  Dotty  Tom  Tom.  Frank  Noyes,  Harry 
Hopkins.  La(iuardia,  Pepper,  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son.  and  otl  ers. 

Washingtoi  experts  yesterday  pronounced 
the  engravirg  technically  excellent  and  the 
printing  good. 

It  might  1  ppear  that  only  a  crank  would 
deride  a  mo  her's  sorrow  for  her  sen.  But 
skilled  inves:  igators  pointed  out  that  cranks 
do  not  have  ongraving  plants,  printing  shops, 
and  distrlburion  facilities  at  their  disposal. 

Moreover,  he  dodger  was  found  to  be  iden- 
tical with  dc  zens  of  others  mailed  in  eastern 
cities  as  we;  I  as  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
plates  from  which  an  identical  dodger  of 
different  size  was  printed  have  actually  been 
seized. 

And  with!  i  the  past  few  months  several 
hundred  pie  ^es  of  similar  propaganda  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  authorities  by  patri- 
otic families  which  got  them  In  the  mall. 

One  of  tl:  cse  caricatured  was  Dr.  E.  A. 
Gcldenweisei  .  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Research  an!  Statistics  of  the  Federal  He- 
serve  System .  Only  a  person  well  versed  in 
national  affnirs— better  so  than  a  Chicago 
crank — woul  3  think  to  include  this  shy. 
retiring  scha  ar,  whose  name  is  little  known 
to  the  generd  public  even  in  Washington. 

The  inveitigators  concluded  that  the 
dodger  cam;  from  the  Hitler  propaganda 
machine. 

The  dodgjr  was  not  all  there  was  in  the 
envelope.  Tiere  was  a  letter,  too.  especially 
for   Mrs.   Calvert.     Here    It    Is: 

"First  Of  nil.  Are  you  a  Jew?;  carry  your 
sorrow  If  yoi  are  a  Christian  mother;  blame 
our  Jewish  : 'resident;  he  is  the  cause  of  it; 
he  cat-  to  go  lo  Jail. 
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"Patrtotic  Amfiiican  Christian   Mother 

"He  has  no  right  to  send  the  boys  over 
there;  the  whole  U.  S.  A  is  against  it." 

"Th:s  hurts  me  more  than  lofeina;  mv  boy." 
Mrs  Calvert  said.  "He  died  for  cur  country. 
I  am  proud  of  my  bey  His  brother  is  old 
enough  now.  and  I  am  ready  for  him  to  go 
when  he  is  needed.  But  this  Is  cruel,  nasty. 
•  •  •  I  feel  degraded  to  have  them  send 
It  to  me     •     •     •  •■ 

Hitler's  prop«gandiEts  were  not  through 
with  Mrs    Calvert. 

A  few  days  later  she  got  j  another  letter. 
This  contained  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper 
which  described  hi-r  collapse  the  day  her  son 
was  reported  missing.  The  clipping  was  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  a  note  lettered  beneath 
It      Here  Is  the  note: 

"Your  dear  son  was  sent  to  bis  death  by 
the  murdering  Imbecile  head  of  our  Nation. 

"A  Friend." 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Calvert  sent  the  letter  to 
WashlngUm  by  a  friend.  Of  the  Government 
they  asked  these  things: 

1.  Tliat.  if  it  can  be  arranged,  the  mother 
be  permitted  to  go  to  her  sons  locker,  taken 
from  his  shattered  warship,  and  with  her  own 
hands  take  away  his  belongings. 

2.  That  the  pt^ple  who  sent  the  letters  be 
hunted  down,  so  "they  will  not  torture  any 
more  fainilies  whc«e  boys  are  loSt." 

That's  all  they  want. 

But,  you  see.  there  ts  no  law  agalDJBt  It. 


Free  Speech 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Thursday   .Vol,  ''.Ikt  13,  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.    ROBERT    P    PATTER- 
SON. UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


Mr.  McGH.\NEKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  na- 
tional encampment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Monday,  August  25, 
1941. 

You  have  Invited  me  to  address  you.  and 
you  have  given  me  permission  to  say  any- 
thing I  choose.  I  am  bound  only  by  the 
ordinary  decencies  which  bind  decent  men 
and  women,  voluntarily.  In  a  free  land.  There 
Is  nothing  to  prevent  my  discussing  the  com- 
ing football  season,  or  the  apple  market,  or 
the  local  transit  system,  except  that  to  do  so 
would  be  discourteous  and  Impertinent  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

As  I  Stand  here  endowed  with  the  consti- 
tutional prerogative  of  free  speech,  so  do  you 
sit  before  me  bulwarked  by  its  corollary,  the 
right  to  listen  or  not  to  listen.  If  you  are 
bored,  only  the  ordinary  courtesies  need  keep 
you  In  your  seats. 

Ours  Is  one  of  the  few  surviving  countries 
In   the   rorld   where   free   speech   and   free 
Uotening    are    restrained   only    by   such   con- 
ventions  us   we   Impose   on   ourselves   of   our 
'  own  fiee  will 

When  we  talk  about  free  speech,  we  usually 
have  In  mind  the  formal  platform  or  radio 
address.    Actually  that  sort  of  speech  takes 
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up  only  a  liny  fraction  cf  our  talking  or 
llilenlng  time — even  at  conventions  Must 
of  our  day-to-day  talk  Is  plain  conversation — 
in  the  shop,  In  the  office,  on  the  street,  around 
tlie  dinner  table.  I  venture  to  siiy  that  If 
we  had  Gestapo  agents  among  us  any  one  cf 
us.  a  hundred  fnies  a  day,  would  say  some- 
thing that  would  get  him  into  serious  dilTl- 
culty.  Make  the  test  yourbelf.  Devote  to- 
morrow to  noting  how  many  things  you  hear, 
how  many  things  you  say  yourself,  that  would 
land  you  or  your  friends  in  the  brig  If  you 
said  them  on  a  street  corner  in  Berlin  or 
Rome  or  Tokyo. 

For  one  thing,  you  will  hear  a  lot  of  crab- 
bins  about  the  Army,  by  st.ldiers  and  by 
civilians.  .  Yoxi  wculdn  t  hear  that  In  Berlin 
cr  Rome  or  Tokyo.  It  Is  the  American  soldiers 
pnvile<;e.  almost  his  duty,  to  crab.  It  is  in 
the  traditicn.  You  and  I  knew  that  frcm 
our  own  experience.  We  remember,  too.  that 
It  was  sometimes  the  man  who  crabbed  hard- 
est on  Tuesday  who  was  flrst  over  the  top  at 
dawn  on  Wednesday. 

The  soldiers  of  our  new  Army  have  no  top 
to  go  over.  It  Is  hard  to  dramatize  a  training 
period  In  1917  we  knew  what  lay  ahead. 
We  had  a  goal  before  us — the  goal  of  active 
service 

Most  of  us  had  no  time  for  our  spirits  to 
flag  in  those  eventful  days  For  too  many  of 
us  the  so-called  training  period  was  a  matter 
of  weeks  or  even  of  days.  There  were  cases 
where  men  were  Inducted  Into  service,  given 
a  smattering  of  the  Infantry  drill  regula- 
tions, rushed  overseas,  thrown  into  at  lion, 
wounded,  and  invalided  home  to  America,  all 
within  60  days  after  their  induction.  There 
were  cases  of  replacements  mtning  up  to  the 
line  in  a  lively  sector  and  asking  their  new 
sergeants  how  to  work  their  rifles. 

We  have  nothing  like  that  now.  We  are 
training  this  Army.  We  are  equipping  It, 
too,  and  with  weapons  which  we  are  fashion- 
ing ourselves.  In  France,  of  2,360  pieces  cf 
artillery  manned  by  American  soldiers  at  the 
front,  only  100  were  American  made.  Up  to 
the  Armistice  we  had  manufactured  64  small 
6-ton  tanks  in  this  country,  but  the  burden 
of  active  service  was  borne  by  the  227  which 
we  received  from  the  French.  \We  secured 
from  the  French  and  the  British  6.300  heavy 
machine  guns,  and  from  the  French  34,000 
Chaucbat  automatic  rifles. 

Any  American,  soldier  or  civilian.  It  seems 
to  me.  should  be  willing  to  put  up  with  a 
little  lower  lAurale  in  the  Army  if  that  is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  an  adequate  training 
period  and  for  adequate  training  equipment. 
I  say  If  that  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay. 
because  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  there 
is  much  lowering  of  morale  in  our  new  Army. 
Morale,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 
If  civilian  morale  is  high,  soldier  morale  will 
look  after  itself.  If  civilian  morale  is  low. 
all  the  needling  In  the  world  will  not  raise 
the  level  of  soldier  morale. 

Civilian  morale  must  depend  first  of  all  en 
an  awareness  of  what  we  are  up  against.  W'e 
have  not  reached  that  stage  yet.  We  have 
oversold  ourselves  en  the  Idea  cf  a  motorized 
and  mechanized  defense.  We  think,  some  of 
us.  that  the  machines  can  do  everything — 
that  all  we  need  to  do  Is  to  put  up  the 
money,  push  a  button,  and  presto,  we  are 
ready  for  all  comers.  Any  future  war  In 
which  we  might  become  Involved  wou)d,  on 
this  basis,  fight  Itself. 
We  are  willing  to  do  everything  except  go 

without  something  We  are  willing  to  clote 
our  filling  stations  by  nl^'ht  as  long  as  we 
can  continue  to  buy  twice  as  much  gas  by 
day.  The  sp>ots  most  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb  In  America  recently  have  been  not  the 
smokeless-powder  plants  which  the  Array 
has  put  In  operation,  but  the  silk-stocking 
counters  of  our  department  stores. 

We  will  t>egln  to  develop  a  national  morale 
When  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  our 
national  existence  is  men.-'.cpd  and  thp.t  we 
must  pay  a  stl2  price  In  money  and  comfort. 


If  in  nothing  else,  to  assure  Its  »afety.  We 
cannot  put  Hitler  behind  ifce  eijihi  points 
until  we  roll  up  our  sleeves  ^nd  tighten  our 
belts,  until  labor  and  capital!  see  this  emer- 
gency as  stsmothing  more  thnli  a  prab-bag  of 
hlirher  wa^es  and  (rreat«-r  ptrni*.  unTll  we 
awake  frcm  the  day  dieam  that  in  donating 
a  leaky  p.  rcolator  to  the  Oovtrnment  »e 
have  done  cur  bit  for  our  cuilntry, 

I  am  not  trying  to  loud  the  Iv,  hole  responsi- 
bility for  this  condition  on  tjhe  shoulders  of 
the  worker  and  the  business  man  and  the 
housewife.  We  cannot  develop  a  nationiU 
morale  so  long  as  local  Interests  view  this 
emerfency  solely  as  an  opportunity  to  ^:et 
a  cantonment  for  one  commi|nily  and  a  mu- 
nitions plant  for  another  iWc  cannot  de- 
velop a  national  morale  as  I  long  as  offlce- 
holders  and  office  seekers  try  ko  cnpiialise  the 
emergency  In  a  desperate  gaqible  for  votes. 

So  lets  stop  worrying  abtut  the  troops. 
Let's  won-y  about  the  peoble  who  refu'-e 
to  worry,  about  the  biHiness-MS-ui-ual, 
pleasure-as-usual  crowd.  Ytm  men  of  the 
Veterans  of  the  Foreign  Wats  know  that  m 
an  emergency  such  as  this  It  Is  by  making 
the  little  sacTiflces  that  we  can  best  hop>e 
to  avoid  the  greater.  It  is  the  men  In  the 
canips  and  on  the  ships  who  are  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  sacriflte  tcxlay  — Racri- 
fice  of  ti.me,  of  postponed  fducatu  nal  and 
professional  opportunities,  ctf  pirsonal  con- 
venience and  comfort. 

This  defense  Job  Is  everybody  s  Job.  in  the 
service  and  out  of  It.  Let  me  quote  from 
a  letter  recently  received  fitom  a  friend  in 
my  home  State  of  New  Yorki 

"While  attending  a  Defend  America  Comr 
mittee  rally  at  the  local  high  school  I  no- 
ticed that  the  audience  was  composed  chief- 
ly of  the  people  who  attend  taxpayers  nuet- 
Ings.  Tlic  rank  and  file  was  noticeably 
missing  Wouldn't  It  be  stnart  to  divorce 
these  movements  from  th«  white-tie  ele- 
ment? " 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion— a  luud  "yes."  This  is  not  exclusively 
a  white-tie  emergency  It  is  not  exclu- 
sively a  white-collar  emergency.  It  is  an 
all-out  emergency,  affecting  equally  the 
white  tics  and  the  no  ties,  the  white  collars 
and  the  no  collars  Whrn  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  Amefica  has  grasped 
that  fact  we  will  no  longer  have  any  call 
to  be  concerned  about  national  civilian 
morale;  and  once  we  have  estublifched  na- 
tional civilian  morale,  the  problem  of  soldier 
morale  will  have  cared  for  If^H 

Soldiers,  too.  are  people.  The  President  is 
our  national  commander.  H«;  has  a  true  and 
steady  hfind.  All  true  Ame».cans  will  follow 
his  leadership  in  these  timers  of  strum  and 
stress.  I 
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M: 


TINlvHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1  .h.  r  L'ranted  to  exttnd  my  remarks  in 
tiPa  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

Fhjm  Saturday  Evening  Po5t  of  October  25, 
1941! 

WH03E    AMERICA? 

It  pasoes  In  the  news,  rlmost  without  com- 
n-cnt,  that  t'le  American  Ambassador  to  His 
Muje.sty's  Government  in  Great  Britain  made 
thi'i  public  utterance:  "What  many  of  us  now 
liave  come  lO  want  is  world  citizenship." 

.An  ambassador  is  not  a  private  person.  He 
.-p'  ;ik3  for  his  Government.  If  he  misrepre- 
sents it,  he  li  subject  to  rcbulce  and  dis- 
av^iwal.  Therefore  we  ask.  What  does  Mr. 
\\anant  represent?  Does  he  speak  for  the 
American  Government,  for  the  movement  to 
share  America,  or  for  both? 

The  LP-.i-pcl  States  does  not  belong  to  the 
Am.t'r;C(;.  C"i  v.-rr.inent.  It  belongs  to  the 
Anierir    :i   :  •     p  Th.- y  have  not  been  asked 

ab>nit  j-:.,ihl:.g  ;t  la.ry  know  very  well  what 
M;  V.  .nant  Is  saying.  It  Is  In  the  air.  In 
tile  book  of  International  propaganda  It  Is 

the  first  theme.  What  they  want  to  know  is 
where  the  American  Government  stands; 
they  want  to  know  whether  it.  too.  Is  for 
that  world  to  which  the.  American  Ambassa- 
dor longs  to  transfer  las  citizenship  and  his 
allegiance. 

What  is  that  world?  It  is  the  world  simply 
hr.agmed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  when  she  says.  "I 
tlilnk  the  union  of  all  free  democracies. 
VI.  ther  Engllsh-sp.^aking  or  not.  Is  much  to 
be  de.sired  In  the  future.  Without  It,  I  see 
n.".  prospect  of  eliminating  war." 

It  is  a  wor!d-to-be  of  the  elect  and  right- 
e.  us.  called  democracies  all  alike,  who  shall 
r;ci  themselves  of  war  by  the  simple  act  of 
.-urrendering  ^h"  sovereign  right  to  make 
war.  To  v.i.  in  .-h.p:  this  right  be  surren- 
dered^ To  a  « hprenie  or  union  government. 
This  s\;pr<  n.t'  jr  ^eriiment  alone  shall  have 
the  right  to  m.ike  war  and  p)eace  for  all,  and 
the  power  of  that  right,  because  it  will  have 
all  the  weapons;  these,  too,  having  been  sur- 
rend.^red  to  it,  along  with  the  baubles  of 

national  sovereignty. 

It  is  to  be  a  world  of  wonderful  Individual 
freedom  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of  national 
freedom  Naticnnl  sovereignty  will  be  abol- 
ished. Tlie  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence will  not  be  needed  any  more.  It 
will  be  superseded  by  a  declaration  of  Inter- 
dependence. 

It  wtU  bo  an  Ar.alo-Sa.xjn  world,  naturally; 
bill  sih  A:  cb -S  x  m  world  based  upon  the 
p:;nc:plcs  of  federal  union. 

How  shall  It  be  governed— this  world? 

By  a  con^titution.  of  course,  and  a  congre.ss., 
bht  there  must  be  also  a  president — a  world 
executive. 

How  shall  he  be  cP.se:-.''  The  cult  of 
union  now  wrh  Brihiir.  wh.;  h  has  made  the 
cn.ly  distinct  ctita.i.e  there  is,  conies  to  face 
that  problem,  and  -elves  it,  at  least  for  the 
tane  being,  by  p:  posing  two  equal  presidents 
cr  cP.airmeu — v.he  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
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1   Churchill — like  the  two  equal 
Roman  Republic. 

asks  Clarence  K.  Streit,  In 
With  Britain,  page  42.  "that  the 
•  he  union  would  welcome  Chalr- 
elt    enthusiastically    when    the 
■r  set  him  down   in  London   to 
Chairman  Churchill?    Who  can 
r  welcome  to  Chairman  Churchill 
here  to  the  union  capital  to 
halrman  Roosevelt  and  report  to 
union   congress,  as   he   now 
British  Parliament?" 
It  is  also  the  fabulous  world  of 
IS  the   British   see   It — the  world 
Churchill's  "we."  in  th'fe  declara- 
\tlantlc,  with  no  commitment  on 
iis  Majesty's  Government  beyond 
e  aid  of  the  United  States  if  it 
to  defend  Britain's  Singapore  and 
Road;   it  is  his  world  of  "united 
and  guide  the  world." 
world    Col.    Joslah    Wedgwood, 
the    British    Parliament,    mala- 
of  when  he  came  lecturing  here 
timent  for  any  kind  of  union  or 
Df    Anglo-American    alliance.     I'e 
the  war  in  which  accounts  b?- 
in  and  America  are  now  getting 
Ixed,  the  step  forward  to  a  corn- 
navy,  and  air  force — and  taxation 
m — is  not  far  distant.      •      •      • 
Great   Britain   all   to   gain  by   a 
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Streit  naively  in  Union  Now  With 
ime  Minister  Churchill's  offer  to 
al  union  overnight  with  France 
hew  ready  the  British  are  to 
an  offer  from  Washington." 
have  believed  It  on  slighter  evl- 
e  would  be  willing  ta  take  tho 
ie  Hcrc-Belisha.  formerly  Sccre- 
In  the  British  Cabinet,  who  hopes 
ion  of  the  Atlantic  will  turn  cut 

jrelude  to  a  common  citizenship 
a.  "Mr.  Churchill,"  he  says,  '•had 
tive  Idea  of  offering  France  a  corn- 
ship.  There  Is  far  more  reason 
citizenship  Vlth  America,  If  we 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 
laration    of    interdependence,    it 

the  firmest  foundation  for  perma- 

peace." 

we  should  save  Europe  again,  this 

f-renunclation,  surrender  cf  our 
ereignty.  and  marriage, 
complex  is  the  grand  and  costly 
^motion.     We  cannot  expect  other 

understand  ft,   since    we    do    not 

It  In  ourselves,  nor  can  we  rightly 

people  for  exploiting  It.     It  Is 

slness.     These  zealots  for  a  gov- 

mankind    are    Americans.      The 

imagine  is  a  world  that  cannot  be 

orld  that  has  no  historical  proba- 

Id  that  we  think  does  not  exist 

beautiful  m.ists  of  political  hallu- 

riie  Intensity  of  their  propaganda 

olent  resistance  and  divides  peo- 
lines  of  reason  but  on  lines  of 


hi 
cr 


W3r 


on 


cannot   reason  about   the   happening 

place  in  the  h"art  of  one  who  tays 

and   feels.   'I   am   an   American 

You    would    have    to    show    thl* 

;  our  perfect  world,  and  even  tiien 

wish  It.    That  gees  for  ui. 


cot 
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On  the  opposite  hand,  we  have  learned 
that  ycu  cannot  reason  with  one  who  has 
embraced  the  denationalized  thcught  of 
world  Citizenship  and  allegiance  tu  an  all- 
wise,  all-powerful  government  of  mankind. 
To  such  a  one.  national  sovt  reignty  is  a 
fetish  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Is  but  a  icrap  ol  hcnorable  pi.pir 

Tlierefcre.  we  say.  this  propaganda  is  bad 
for  the  cause  cf  unity,  dividing  liearts  and 
minds  at  a  time  when  the  Government  s 
principal  anxiety  is  the  ttate  of  public  morale 
lor  the  war  asani>it  Hitler. 


A  D,']  Tax  Law  T^.at  Sf.)  iM  H,  R.p.oUd 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JED  JOHNSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEr-rrATIVES 


Wednesday.  Novar.ber  12,  1041 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  briet  time 
for  the  purpo.^e  of  advi.s.ng  the  House  and 
the  country  that  I  hav^  t-oday  introduced 
a  bill  that,  if  enacted,  will  repeal  section 
3540  of  Public  Law  No.  250.  chapter  412. 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  relat- 
ing to  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  all 
motor  vehicles. 

Under  item  1  of  the  section  a  flat 
extrti  $5  Federal  tax  is  impn.sed  on  each 
of  tlie  32.000  000  automobiles  of  this 
ciMmtry.  irrespective  of  the  value  of 
such  automobile  or  of  the  number  of 
m'les  traveled.  The  oldest  wreck  of  a 
"a;vver"  owned  by  *he  ix)orest  tenant 
f aimer  in  my  Slate  or  yours  must,  under 
the  law,  be  subject  to  the  biime  tax  as  the 
latest  model  Pierce-Arrow.  Cadillac,  or 
any  of  the  other  h  gh-pricod  automobiles. 

Today  representative.';  from  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  0.1!icc  appeared  before  the 
dcHciency  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  asked  for  n  extra  deficiency  appro- 
priation amcuntine  to  $4  500  000  in  an 
effort  to  enfoice  this  un?aii.sfactory.  un- 
scientific. Unfair,  impractical,  unrea-on- 
abl°  Pedf'ial  tax. 

This  ta>  bi'Cf-mes  etfective  P^^bruary  1. 
194?.  unless  the  section  in  question  is  re- 
p  akd.  Under  the  law  such  tax  is  pro- 
rated by  the  number  of  nonths  in  which 
the  vehicle  is  usi  d  duriuR  the  fi-^cal  year. 
Thus  a  Pieice  Arrry  or  a  CadMlac  pur- 
cnased  n<^xt  Mairh  would  be  subject  to  a 
smaller  Podt  rai  tax  than  a  10-ycar-old 
"flivver"  or  '  Ch.evy"  or  any  ol  the  other 
ch'>?.p8r  makes. 

Today  the  office  of  the  Ccmirjssioner 
of  Internal  R  venue  has  ask-^d  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation.s  to  immedately 
O.  K.  an  item  of  $430,000  for  the  purpose 
only  oi  securing  i  list  of  all  tho  32,000.000 
owtjCfs  of  motor  vehicles  in  this  country, 
uhich  request.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  has 
net  yet  been  granted.  But.  of  course,  that 
is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  Wiih 
the  ultimate  cost  of  enforcing  this  unfair 
law.  Rvpresentatives  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  admit  that  it 
is  an  unsatisfactory,  uiiscipnlific  measure 
that  w.li  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  im- 
pos<:ible  to  administer. 
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The  Appropriations  Committee  ua.s 
told  today  that  whereas  the  cost  of  en- 
forcing the  average  Federal  tax  law  is 
89  cents  per  $100.  it  is  row  estimated 
that  the  cost  cf  enforcing  this  cumber- 
some, impracucal.  and  unfair  tax  will  b;^ 
between  $5  and  $6  per  hundred.  This  is 
by  far  the  highest  erst  of  any  other  tax 
law  ever  impus?.  upon  the  people  by  this 
or  any  other  Congress. 

The  committee  has  also  been  asked  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Office  for  an  army 
of  approximately  3.600  rmployees  in  an 
effort  to  enforce  the  law.  and  this  De- 
partment has  chosen  the  most  cumbtr- 
somt'.  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory 
method  that  the  committee  feels  couid 
possibly  be  imagined  in  its  effort  to  en- 
force this  law.  Briefly,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
af'.cr  seiurint?  a  list  of  all  car  owners, 
send  a  notice  to  respective  ov^ners  of 
cars  "inviting"  them  tc  pay  this  extra  $5. 
which  in  som.e  instances  may  be  more 
than  the  value  of  the  car  propcscd 
to  be  taxed.  In  case  of  no  response 
it  will  send  the  secono  notice.  To  tho.'-e 
who  do  not  "kick  in"  a:=;  a  result  of  the 
.second  invitation,  a  Federal  field  agent 
w  U  call  on  the  car  owner  if  he  or  she 
can  be  foimd  and  has  not  sold  or  traded 
the  car.  and  again  urge  the  owner  to  pay 
this  extra  5  "bucks"  even  though  the 
State  license  has  been  paid,  which  varies 
from  SI  in  some  States  to  SIO.  $15.  $20.  to 
$40  in  other  States  The  owner  ha^.  of 
( cur.'^e.  paid  a  heavy  tax  on  the  p?.solin<\ 
but  if  the  car  owner  fai?s  or  refuses  to 
pay.  the  matter  is  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney's  office, 
who  must  then  become  a  collection 
agency  and  remind  the  car  owner  that 
the  penalty  for  his  failure  is  a  $25  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  30  days,  or  both. 
Can  you  imagine  an  American  Con- 
gress proposing  to  send  a  peison  to 
prison  for  30  day?  because  of  his  failure 
to  pay  a  tax  of  $5?  But  that  is  not  all 
of  the  penalty.  Even  thouch  the  car 
owner  has  pa  d  his  extra  S5.  th"re  is  also 
n  penalty  of  S25  for  anyone  who  uses  a 
r?r  Without  a  sticker  or  a  tap  appearim; 
on  such  vehicle  as  prescribed  ujider  the 
reciulations. 

I  can  visualize  this  law  going  into  effect 
next  February.  There  is  so  much  mail 
coming  to  the  average  farmer  from 
Washington  that  there  is  no  QUe.stion  but 
what  a  large  p-rcentare  of  it  is  thrown 
in  the  wasteba5kct.  Tiie  Internal  Rcve- 
nu?  Service  today  estimated  that  pcsbly 
not  over  60  percent  cf  the  car  owners 
would  pay  of!  on  the  "barrel  head"  alter 
receiving  the  two  invitations  from  the 
revenue  cSQce.  Memb"rs  ol  the  commit- 
tee feel  that  this  estimate  is  entirely  too 
high.  Then  the  fiftcr n  to  twenty  m.illicn 
ethers  that  fail  to  pay  thiy  particular  tax 

I    will  soon   be   branded  as  criminals,   and 

I  the  long  arm  of  the  law  will  extend  out 
in  the  hi-^ihwavs  and  byways  looking  for 
the  owners  of  these  old  cars  who  hav-e 
failed  for  any  reason  to  pay  thi.s  extra 
Federal  tax.  Representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  snooping 
around  in  the  gaiages  to  sec  if  the  stick- 

i  ers  are  on  the  cars  or  whether  or  not  the 
cai  is  Lclng  used.     They  will  have  a  legal 

,  right  to  ccnfiicate  all  cars  on  which  the 
Federal  tc.x  is  unpaid.  I  am  fearful  th.at 
the   Government    will   be    told    to    take 
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liU rally  thousands  of  .--uch  car.s.  Ilun 
the  Congress  will  be  called  Upjn  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  builc  warehcu.ses 
and  parages  to  hou.se  thd  many  eld. 
worn-out  automobies  lor  which  nu  tax  is 
paid;  And.  moreover,  if  thcj  law  is  really 
enforced— which,  of  ccursci  it  will  not 
be — we  Will  have  to  enlaige'the  jails  (or 
the  good,  law-ab  ding  but  p(3or  perple  ot 
thi.s  country  who  will  b>:  brartded  as  ciim- 
inals  for  the  failure  of  p.?\'ineni  of  this 
$5  t£X.  I 

Trday  I  was  Instructed  liy  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  ^ommittrc  to 
confer  with  my  good  frienfi.  Hon.  Rob- 
EET  DoucHTON.  chairman  tof  the  Ways 
and  Mean.s  Committee,  wittt  reference  to 
working  toward  tho  repeal  of  this  un- 
satisfactory law,  which  I  ijave  done.  I 
have  advised  the  chairman]  of  the  Way* 
iind  Means  Committee  tljat  it  i.s  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  tne  Deficiercy 
Committee,  after  hearingj  r.  presvn-a- 
tives  of  the  Internal  Reveniic  Office,  that 
this  law  is  unworkable  anc  ought  to  be 
repealed  before  it  brccmes  effective  Fi-b- 
rui'iy  1.  ls-42.  I  exp-.Tt  tc  appear  tffl- 
cially  befcrf*  that  committee  whc»n  the 
next  tax  bill  is  up  for  cansj deration  and 
ask  for  its  repeal,  but  I  fe«  very  keenly 
that  it  is  of  sulilcient  importance  that  I 
shculd  lay  the  matter  squarely  before 
Memberr.  of  this  Congre.ss  pow. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  not 
cntJcizlne  the  Wi-ys  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  realize  that  fhii  great  com- 
mit'ee  has  a  trem'^ndrus  ask  cf  rais- 
ing m.uch  needed  r'^vi.Tue  fr»r  a  depleted 
Federal  Treavury.  Like  a  drov  nine  man 
pra-p:ng  for  a  straw,  it  ev-doptiy  incor- 

pora'cd  this  impractical  scheme  rather 

hastily.     It  seems  to  me  t 

vision  is  somewhat  on  par 

of  tho  man  who  tried  to  si 

raised    a    lot    of    squeal 

mighty  little  w'ool.    , 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  le- 
peal  this  impractical,  unsrientific.  un- 
precf'dfn'(  d.  and  unpopulat  measure  at 
aaearlv  date,  and  that  the  Commrttee  on 


at  this  pro- 
ith  jin  iffort 
ar  a  pig.  It 
ut    produced 


Ways  and  M"ans  will  be 


hie  to  find  a 


more  just  and  equitable  method  of  sh^ar- 
ine  the  sheep  to  prcducq  the  ne-eded 
revenue. 


The  Cloakrooni 
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HON.  will:a:.:  r.  i..- :..  ,.i:,,., 

OF    KAN.TA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ThUTtday,  Nuvcmbtr 


\3.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     M^ 
sell  out  one's  country  is 
land,  but  what  .shall  we  cal 
given  away? 

Breathes  there  a  man 
dtad.  who  nev<  r  to  him 
"Tills  Na'.ion  nei  ds  a  Itvel 

The  W.  W.  vote  on  repeal 
minority  wr.s  6  cut  of  28 
House  it  was  22  out  of  159. 


Speaker,  to 

tr)cason  in  any 

it  when  It  is 


with   soul  so 
self   has    said, 
lead  ■? 

in  the  Senate 
and  :a  the 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


-VV.>'  n- ::•\\•'(^:^  P:irty  h,;.  b'-ea 
h;inc!-  d  ;i  ^'  .  i  hr:  k  ;.r  a  >  c-..:ui  L.n- 
col.-i  ■  ■-—■I:.    CI'  ..k:.     ni.  Ji;r.e  ^-9,  1'j40. 

Uiii  .<■  S  i::.,  't;  '  VAii  world  p  .!:(''':r.an,  is 
al!  ri;t  ■--»-,:  :.;;  .r.d  ^.:;  hi>  way  ara;n  ciown 
a  !   r:ii.  d-.iik  allt-y 

T;;e  Little  Wild  F'.wrt  t;of  fr.  -.'bitten 
\\L  :;  ;>•  tried  to  IvU  tlic  i;!»Mclit  :.-  wliiil 
tc  p:«  uh  and  whaf  ;o  pray^ 

'ih"  Hou'-e  of  H' pif>cri;ativi's  i>  bf> 
p::;!.i!;i;  to  realize  that  Ks  intcric!-  ci  func- 
t!:r.  u  as  to  rrpro.-rnt  th».'  pinple  and  r~iOt 
th'    P:.-id-v 

'!'!>  Niui' a!"  is  a  s\-f»'m  (if  planned 
faijii'a-:.  bv  <jb''TfiiL:»:'  for  fh(>  d'';-truc- 
tun  r:  :h-'  !■  r  k;:;i/.rd  A.'D'-riian  way  m 
botl"!  pi  ;:■■     a:,d   war. 

An=;.  l.j  B,  roll  B'-r;ii:i  r^f  Notre  Damt^. 
i>  r,n'  a  painter  or  .H-iiip'or.  bu'  s'li;  he  is 
an  a'.';-'  iri  spi;\tl.r,kT  a  p:L;^k.;n,  fi.;  we 
saw.    !.;ni   >::ik  t:U'   Navy, 

'■F'aiiiirt'  ill  r>'pral  'hese^  <»-cMeris  would, 
of  i(ii;'-t'.  caii^H  rt'iiicins^  m  t!ie  A\:.s 
nation v"  i>  il^-  uar  sIolmii  fiT  foriay, 
N(  \r;i-b"r  i:i,  11*41.  Would  it  no*  bv  be' - 
t»  r  'o  ');;!;k  ':f  tb.f  tiunii  that  wo'.iki  cause 
rtU!  '.'or-.i:  m  a  f"\v  niilium  Art:- ruan 
h(  ni'>  ' 

A  If'ter  wa-  Ivld  for  1  cent  P'i-';'ce  in 
Dt'trni'.  W^'  pn  tfvtrd  to  the  Po>tnias'.-r 
General  ab.  u?  -p-ndms  3  cents  to  ert 
1  deliveyeci,  a:u1  af'-T  readini;  hi-^  li'n>:'hy 
justififaticn  in  reply  we  ^^■n'  'h.'  reir,  to 
fim!  that  th--  d-'ari-l-'t'er  olTic,'  liad  u. 
Is  there  no  h-ip^ 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKc 
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HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

rr    NFHRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUtft:  OF  HEPFIESENTATIVE3 


Thur-.daij.  SyVi-mber  13.  I'.'ll 


I.EITP'R    P'ROM    BRYAN    S    STOPFER 


Civilian   Pilot  Training  in   Our  Colleges 


tiiiie  A  very  large  proportion  of  i.;ur  student 
pilots  are  entering;  Army  and  Na^-y  service  as 
soon    as    they    complete    their    education.      If 

this  work  should  be  taken  from  the  colleges 
:'  ■■vculd  not  be  possible  for  us  to  contribute 
1;;  any  very  direct  way  to  the  defense  program. 

Furthermcie.  a  great  many  municipalities. 
5uch  as  Crete,  have  undertaken  a  rather  large 
expense  in  providing  an  airport  with  hangar 
and  apprcpnate  equipment  In  order  that 
the>e  courses  may  be  pursued.  The  citizens 
have  done  this  because  they  believe,  along 
with  the  colleges,  that  they  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  alcng  the  d-frnse  program. 
If  the-e  programs  thrcughcut  the  country 
should  new  be  discontinued.  It  would  cer- 
tainly rather  seriously  interfere  with  morale 
in  the  communities  which  have  been  more 
than  anxicus  to  cooperate  in  this  prcgram. 
I  perscnally  believe  these  civilian  pilot-train- 
ing centers  have  been  a  very  genuine  contri- 
bution to  the  country,  both  in  the  training 
cf  men  and  also  in  the  creation  of  air- 
mindedne.s.s  in  many  communities  In  Amer- 
ica We  have  certainly  seen  th?  development 
of  this  spirit  in  Crete.  I  believe  the  same 
thing  has  happcj.ed  in  a  great  many  other 
ar    IS. 

r  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  and  am  en- 
closing a  li.st  cf  the  names  cf  those  who  have 
entered  the  service  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
from  cur  civilian  pilot-training  program  at 
Doane  Collage.  I  assure  you  of  our  Interest 
in  the  nat.onal  welfare  and  of  our  desire  to 
cooperate  wath  you  in  the  service  which  you 
are  rendering. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Bry.\n  S   Stoffer. 


Mr,  CL'RTIS,  M.--.  Speaker.  ciM'.ian 
p:Kit  traminu'  \n  our  oollepes  Ita.s  a  dtfi- 
n:tt»  p'.,\ee  m  our  d-'ft-'n-so  proL;rani. 

I  wi-h  t  ^  ex'"nd  n;y  re:tui:k-  by  ino'.ud- 
Ini:  a  le'ter  \\\a'  I  h.a\>.'  :eO'':v"(.i  from 
Mr,  Br\an  S  S-  :T- r,  pre-'.dent  of  D  ane 
Colloi^e.  -a!  Cie'e,  Nebr.,  to^^erl'.'T  w::i-.  a 
table  sh.oiw  ;n.-:  tite  contribution  to  n.a- 
tional  defen.^e  c!  tiu'  1^  ys  who  Ito.'.e  to^k-'n 
advantai;e  of  this  civr.i.m  pr..':-tia!n.:ng 
program:  i 

U    KSY  C   :  i.f.F 
C'-:r    \,  '-  .  \-:o"i^tT  'J,  :  ■il. 
'V\\  ■    H    r,    v.i'S.:^    C^h:    T    Cvatls.  j 

//  :..:•  0-'  c-  /;.■.,.':•. 7,  U\;0:—p.*  r;  D  Q.  \ 
Ln  \H  C--- ,;r;  .s-M  \v  C"'o:"^T:•>  I  ir'.cierstand 
th.i"  It'c:;-;,)'.  :;  O^-.e.:;^  wath  the  e;\  :.;.!■-  p.:  t 
Trail. .::.:  p:  ^r.iin  i<  Okely  t'  be  eiioo::t:  m 
tl^e  re.ir  future  I  )v:a".  i'  a;^o,  th.it  tiure  is 
.'i"::;-'  ;:.c!:c.if:  n  iha:  pt' ^-iire  r.i.iv  be  n~<d 
t.>  di-c  :i'i:ii:e  the  units  which  h,^^e  b-rn  | 
est.ib:;.-h;vl    in    th.i'    c    I'.ei;-')! 

We  behe-.o  :V.-:  ci'..!:,i:'.  p.l  t  t r.i a-. iii ^i;  p:o- 
grain  >  •.  i\-  u  ,e.-  ir.  wh..rh  th,-^  c  huf-  cm 
eilcv.  tivfly    M':\e    li^.e    Naton   at    the    prtsent    i 


Modification  of  the  Neutra!i;v  Law 


Djanc  civilian  pilot  training  men  who  have 
gone  into  defense  service 

1940,  fall:  Andrews.  Edward  Pierce,  from 
second  civilian  pilot  training  to  Navy;  Bauer, 
M.rvin  Dale,  from  elementary-  civilian  pilot 
tiaanng  to  Navy;  EUiumann.  Rufus  Luther 
E..  irom  elementary  civilian  pilot  training  to 
Navy;  Gerner,  Leonard  Arthur,  accepted  by 
Navy,  subject  to  call.  Shattuck.  Amos  Bruce, 
from  elementary  civilian  pilot  training  to 
Army:  Vanderhook.  Holland  Vincent,  from 
elementary  civilian  pilot  training  to  Army; 
Phillips.  Raymond  Morris,  from  elementary 
civilian  pilot  training  to  study  to  become  a 
fliLtbi"-  instructor 

:,<4;,  winter:  Adams,  Franklin  Everett. 
fri.iin  elementary  civilian  pilot  training  to 
study  to  become  a  flight  instructor;  Bailey. 
Danald  Floyd,  from  ekmentary  civilian  pilot 
training  to  Army;  Daniels,  Marion  Gordon, 
from  elem.entar;,  civilian  pilot  training  to 
Navy;  Franek.  Rainold  Joseph,  from  elemen- 
tary civilian  pilot  training  to  Navy;  Niemann, 
Edgar  John,  from  elementary  civilian  pilot 
training  to  Army  Sedlacek,  Francis  Eugene, 
from  elementary  civilian  pilot  training  to 
Navy;  Melichar.  Leonard  Leo,  accepted  by 
Navy.  subj?ct  to  call. 

1941.  summer:  Kristulek,  Den,  from  ele- 
n.ri-.tary  civilian  pilot  training  to  Army; 
Redman,  Harold  William,  from  elementary 
civilian  pilot  training  to  Army:  Smith,  Robert 
Glen,  accepted  by  Army,  subject  to  call. 

Summation:  On  active  duty  in  the  Navy, 
6:  on  active  duty  in  the  Army.  6;  stibject  to 
c.ill  to  th?  Navy.  2;  subject  to  call  to  the 
A'ny,  1;  helping  defense  by  preparing  to 
become  flight  Instructors.  2;  have  taken  sec- 
ond civilian  pilot  training,  6;  have  applied 
for  second  civilian  pilot  training,  beginning 
January  1942,  6. 

.Ml  of  these  are  out  of  the  first  40  elemen- 
t  ■.:  V  civilian  pilot  training  students  at  Doane. 
Out  of  the  20  I.  ^v  taking  elementary  civilian 
pilot  training  12  have  already  applied  for 
second  civilian  pilot  training,  to  prepare  still 
fui'h.er      Fif'ee'i    are   continuing   In   college. 

Ia4r  winter  i  aO.rii'lonan  :  Foster,  Ever- 
leiith.  inspector  at  Lockheed  V-  ga  Aircraft 
Corporation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OP 

HON.  DON.ALD  H.  McLEAN 

*F   NEWrjEHSET 

IN  THE  HOU$E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  November  13.  1941 


Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr.  Sp-^aker,  I  have  de- 
termined to  veto  for  the  mrtion  to  concur 
•in  the  Senate  s  mendments  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  23'.  This  r  solution  passed 
the  House  of  Hepresentatives  on  October 
17.  amending  'he  Neutrality  Act  to  per- 
mit- Americai,  merchar.t  ships  to  be 
armed.  As  an  ended  in  the  Senate,  it  will 
repeal  other  ections  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  which  pro  libit  such  vessels  from  en- 
tering water."  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  combat  areas.  It  is  these 
amendments  ve  are  now  considering. 

The  Neutra  ity  Act  provide?  that  the 
President  ma;:,  by  proclamation,  define 
combat  areas.}  and  thereafter  it  shall  be 
unlawful,  exc?pt  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  for  any 
citizen  of  the  '  Jnited  States  or  any  Amer- 
ican vessel  to  proceed  into  or  thrcueh 
any  such  arofe.  The  act  provides  also 
that  the  President  may  modify  any 
proclamation  ssued  under  its  authority. 
The  President  prefers  not  to  exercise  this 
power  to  chaiise  the  situation  and  has 
asked  Congress  to  do  so  by  legislative 
enactment. 

It  is  unfor  unate  that  this  situation 
has  come  about.  It  has  focused  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  America,  and  the  ac- 
tion on  this  n  ea.sure  will  be  recarded  as 
an  indication  of  our  national  unity,  and 
if  We  are  to  s  and  before  the  world  as  a 
united  natioi  i  the  measure  must  be 
adopted. 

Aside  from  his  there  are  other  reasons 
for  its  adopticn. 

I  am  consci)iis  of  the  deep  feeling  and 
anxiety  that  eWsts  among  cur  people 
that  to  permit  American  vessels  to  enter 
combat  zones  may  result  in  incidents 
which  will  excite  emotions  and  lead  us 
into  war.  T  ley  are  aroused,  intensely 
interested,  ai  d  sharply  divided  on  the 
subject  cf  th  s  legislation.  It  has  been 
discussed  on  the  radio,  in  the  newspa- 
pers, editorially,  and  by  paid  advertise- 
ment. I  havdreceived  a  great  many  let- 
ters and  telegrams  expressing  views  on 
both  sides.  They  confirm  what  I  have 
fully  realized]  the  public's  anxiety  and 
desire  to  keet  the  war  away  from  our 
Shores,  and  pievent  the  use  of  our  Army 
as  an  expeditionary  force. 

There  is  imanimity  of  opinion  that 
America  musj  not  enter  the  war.  To 
that  end  approval  has  been  given  to  all 
efforts  to  aid]  the  nations  resisting  ag- 
gression. This  attitude  was  responsible 
for  the  demand,  after  Holland.  Belgium, 
and  France  were  overrun,  for  all  aid  to 
Britain  short  of  war.  It  was  responsible 
for  the  modification  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
by  the  cash-and-carry  amendments  and 
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the  enactment  of  the  lend-lease  bill,  and 
it  brought  to  us  a  realization  of  the  need 
of   and  a  demand  for  the  expansion  of 

our  military  and  naval  forces  for  the 
national  defense. 

When  tills  measure  was  first  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  provided 
only  for  the  arming  of  merchant  ships. 
My  correspondence  reflected  approval  of 
its  enactment.  Even  in  that  foi-m  it  was 
feared  by  some  tliat  it  was  a  step  toward 
war.  It  may  be.  but  certainly  it  must  be 
realized  that  some  risk  must  be  involved 
in  aiding  Britain,  and  that  if  aiding  Brit- 
ain will  keep  the  war  away  from  our 
shores  then  the  riik  is  justified  as  a 
national-defense  mca.'^ure. 

We  cannot  say  how  far  we  may  be 
dragged  nor  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  ultimate  result  will  be  known,  and 
a  vote  on  this  measure  will  not  detract 
from  nor  add  any  tiling  to  the  tilings  tliat 
have  already  happened — and  there  are 
many — which  can  be  jesorted  to  as  an 
excuse  for  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States.  If  there  was  any  rioubt  about 
our  attitude  or  our  position,  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  adoption  of  the  lend- 
lease  bill.  I  felt  that  bill  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  and  for  that 
reason  I  opposed  it;  but  now  that  it  has 
shaped  our  p)olicy  and  has  been  twice 
reaffirmed  by  appropriation.s  to  imple- 
ment it.  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  tc  our 
attitude  and  what  other  nations,  friendly 
or  otherwise,  may  expect  of  us. 

We  may.  not  like  the  siiuati(9n.  but  it 
requires  that  every  detail,  every  element 
necessary  for  defense,  be  fully  prepared. 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  keep  the  war 
away  from  our  shores  must  be  done. 
There  arc  important  issues  that  we  must 
expect  to  meet. 

In  such  a  situation  Congress  has  grave 
responsibilities,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
to  exercise  leadership  in  demonstrating 
to  the  world  our  national  unity.  Our 
conduct  since  our  defense  program  was 
undertaken  has  not  been  such  as  to  ex- 
cite admiration.  There  have  been  un- 
fortunate delays  due  to  lack  of  harmony 
in  the  production  of  defense  materials. 
This  has  brought  about  resentment  and 
a  demand  for  action  to  prevent  disor- 
ganization and  strikes,  particularly  In 
defense  industries.  When  Congress  de- 
mands a  cessation  of  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  industry  it  must  dem- 
onstrate its  own  unity:  otherwise  Amer- 
ica cannot  stand  before  the  world  as  a 
united  nation. 

As.suiance  of  our  national  unity  is  best 
emphasized  by  our  conduct.  Such  as- 
surance will  inspire  those  who  are  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  democracy.  It  should 
and  Will  have  the  opposite  efTect  on  those 
unfriendly  nations  that  would  make 
much  of  our  apparent  disunity.  If  noth- 
ing more,  it  would  be  the  text  of  "fifth 
column"  activity. 

In  our  international  affairs  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  personification  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  matters  not  what  our  per- 
sonal feelings  m.ay  be  toward  the  occu- 
pant for  the  time  being  of  the  Presiden- 
tial chair,  he  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  position  must  be 
respected.     Tiv    fiamers  of  the  Consti- 


tution knew  from  the  hli^tory  of  nations 
the  importance  of  this  principle.  That 
is  why  the  Constitution  gives  the  Presi- 
dent such  broad  powers  in  dealinfi:  with 
other  nations  and  makes  him  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces.  He  is 
the  logical  official  of  the  Government  to 
take  leadeiship  in  international  affairs. 
His  facilities  for  obtaining  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  his  responsibility  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  nations  place  him  in 
that  position.  Wo  have  the  word  of 
John  Marshall  and  others  who  partici- 
pated in  the  development  of  our  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  that  it  was 
intended  to  t»e  so.  The  influence  of  the 
President  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
country  have  greater  weight  when  it  is 
known  to  the  world  that  he  has  the  coun- 
try behind  him*  Doubt  and  misgivings 
in  Congress  reflect  the  confusion  of  the 
national  mind  which  antagonistic  na- 
tions will  be  quick  to  use  to  advantage. 
Also,  they  will  create  disunion  and  lack 
of  enthusiasm  in  our  domestic  Ufe.  and, 
most  important  of  all.  adversely  aflect 
the  morale  of  our  armed  forces. 

I  am  satisfied  that  out  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  will  come  reassur- 
ance to  those  countries  we  are  committed 
to  aid.  and  a  greater  realization  for  the 
need  of  national  unity  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war:  cer- 
tainly, it  will  not  give  an  unfriendly  na- 
tion any  assurance  of  hope  of  advantage 
because  of  disunity  here. 

Six  years  of  experience  have  demon- 
strated that  when  the  neutrality  bill  was 
enacted  many  resulting  consequences 
were  lost  sight  of,  and  we  now  realize 
that  the  act  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  a  statement  of  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. We  have  observed  the  impo.ssi- 
bility  of  carrying  out  its  purposes.  Ex- 
amples of  this  were  the  subterfuge  of 
transferring  American-owned  ships  to 
Panamanian  registry  and  the  futility  of 
the  efT-^  rt  of  preventing  war  among  other 
nations  by  an  embargo  on  the  shipment 
abroad  of  American-made  war  materials. 

The  pending  measure  now  brings  us  to 
another  thought;  that  is,  where  does  the 
combat  area  begin  and  how  far  may  our 
vessels  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  seas? 
Recent  events  indicate  that  the  danger 
zone  and  combat  area  in  the  Atlantic  are 
not  far  east  of  our  own  shores.  Did  not 
a  naval  battle  occur  off  the  shores  of 
South  America,  driving  the  Graf  Spte 
into  Uruguay?  It  could  easily  have  been 
New  York  or  Boston.  The  sinking  of  the 
British  ship  Hood  and  the  battle  of  the 
Bismarck  should  be  fresh  in  our  minds, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Arkivriqht  and 
other  ships  that  have  been  raiding  com- 
merce in  the  South  Atlantic,  Who 
makes  the  danger  zone?  A  proclamation 
of  the  President  or  pirate  ships  sinking 
whom  they  may  devour?  The  effect  of 
the  neutrality  law  was  to  shackle  our 
commerce  and  leave  the  determination 
of  the  danger  zone  or  combat  area  to 
belligerent  nations.  The  Neutrality  Act 
anticipated  that  the  President  would  de- 
termine by  evidence  before  him  a  danger 
zone  or  a  combat  area.  It  follows  that  if 
the  seas  were  infested  with  aimed  ships 


intent  upon  destroying  c<miiitiee  \:y  to 
within  a  few  handled  niiltj.s  cf  tht  a: - 
lantic  coast  it  would  be  the  oblicatu  n,  i  l 

the  President  tc  proclaiin  n  conibal  art  a 
so  close  to  our  shores  •  i.a'  .\merican  ships 
could  not  leave  our  pons  without  almo.<.t 
instantly  entering  a  combat  or  restricted 
area  which  they  were  told  to  avoid.  This 
cerainly  was  not  the  intention,  nor 
would  it  be  the  desire  of  the  Ann  rican 
people.  It  would  put  into  the  hand.^  of 
a  belligerent  nation  not  at  war  with  the 
United  States  the  power  to  drive  Ameri- 
can merchantmen  from  the  seas.  Such 
is  the  provision  which  this  resolution 
would  repeal.  f 


The   Neutrality  .\ct 
EXTENSION  OF  IvLM.MiKo 

OF  I 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOLI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.AT1\  F.S 


Tliursday.  Novtviber  13.  1941 


Mr.  CAPOZZOLI  Vr  Speaker,  al- 
though the  time  served  by  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  is  comparati\ely  short, 
I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  h  ,\e 
had  to  face  many  legislatiive  and  ►lov- 
crnmental  problems,  the  iiStricacies  and 
complexities  of  which  are  generally  ad- 
mitted. Yet  none  of  the  other  problems 
which  have  confronted  me  has  given  me 
as  much  difficulty  as  the  otie  now  raised 
by  the  Senate  amendment's  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act. 

How  is  a  Membt-r  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate the  discharge  of  his  duties'  There 
is  no  particular  course  Of  instruction 
given  as  to  how  to  be  a  good  Representa- 
tive. He  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
wishes  of  his  constituency  and  yet  be 
alive  to  his  own  opinions  and  convictions, 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  hears  and  sees 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  elsewhere. 

When  I  was  sent  to  Wa^ihington  as  a 
representative  of  my  concessional  dis- 
trict I  felt  that  I  was  expected  to  rep- 
resent my  district  as  a  true  American. 
I  was  just  another  American  elected  by 
fellow  Americans  tc  sit  in  the  American 
CongU'.ss.  Naturally,  thojefore.  what- 
ever course  I  pursue  in  the  di.scharge  of 
my  duties  should  be  intended  to  lead  to 
the  result  of  vhat  is  best  for  America 
and  its  people. 

I  dislike  the  terms  "isolationist  and 
"interventionist."  I  refu$e  to  accept 
either  terms  as  describing  my  legi.sl.iiive 
philosophy.  I  am  and  have  been  anxious 
at  all  times  to  reserve  the  right  to  decide 
each  proposition  as  it  presents  itself,  on 
its  own  merits,  and  to  be  left  free  to  do 
so  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  any  isolationist  or  tnterventionist 
group.  I  am,  of  course,  always  ready  and 
willing  to  receive  the  opunior.  '!  tJ.e 
individuals  of  my  district  *nd  I  w-  c  me 
them.  On  the  other  hand.  I  disi.k'  t;.*^ 
use  of  high-pressure  r  -  :hods  cakalaitd 
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to  :iti'ii-.pt.  '■)  fX'JCLse  a  n:ai  uiacnin  d 
11:1'  .'  r.-  •  I  '.  •  ;  rr.v  .ictions. 

I  voted  foi  the  lend-leai-e  bilLs.  botli 
1  a:.d  2,  ani  the  appropriations  v>^t- 
b';.i;.'  :!'.ereio,  because  I  sincertly  L  - 
lievt-d  that  they  were  necvsj-ary  to  t:.'- 
future  welfare  oif  our  coun'iy  and  io  k  •  p 
war  away  from  the  American  she:*  -^  I 
suppose  that,  on  the  basis  of  these  latter 
vot-  <.  I  might  be  called  by  some  an  inter- 
ventionust,  Yet  I  voted  against  the  draft- 
extension  b:!l  because  I  did  nc  •  believe 
that  the  t:..i!  •  rr.ent  of  'h.t'  b  d  v.;ls  nec- 
e^.-ary  'o  ih  w-jfare  of  r;-.y  c  wrrry.  On 
tlie  .'iiiti.iry.  I  felt  that  l•.^  -  :;:n  •  n^'iit 
\v.  \i]A  c  nstitute  an  unnecessa:  y  bit  arh 
(il  \h-  piiim--'  :ra  :■•  •  i  nr  b(ns  Ul  mili- 
tary .-.'iva-.'  Or;  'J:-  ba~.-  of  this  latter 
vot-e  some  might  oa.ll  n.'    an  isolationii*. 

Sm  it  i<  (:bv;f;u>  why  1  resert  the  u>e 
of  '  ;Ll-.»'r  tirrr..  I  li.iv--  att-'n-ipt-'d  at  all 
tiir.->  to  study  eat  ii  question  caiffuT.y, 
lak-  into  c 'n-sideMi' Inn.  so  far  as  I  c.in. 
l"a:M  tl:e  f*  •■iir.i;>  of  n:\  ci  :i-' ilUtia'.w 
and  then  eiult'a\or  to  cuide  my  conduct 
on  t:;e  bai^'.s  of  vvi.a'  !.-  \y-'  for  AmeMi'a. 

T!:at  niar.y  of  the  pn  bit  rr.s  \vh,:c'h  ha\e 
co:.lrn:-;ted  ir.)'  havc  had  n>r;t(a'ious  ar- 
P'.;r7-.err>  on  biMi  .>;d'>  cmnot  be  d:-- 
pu'(  il,  I  a;n  a  uVi  a'  b''i>'';t  r  of  tile  mkiu 
of  •\'  ryor.e  to  expre-.-  hi-  opmi'jn  on  any 
pub.iL-  q'i'---*!on,  irr> -:>  .■■;;>•  nf  wh-'^h-r 
su^h  opinion  ace.  rd-  w.ih  tlie  major;' y 
vitvv  or  the  nunori'y  \u:\.  I  re-p^ct  the 
ri^ht  of  ev;ryune  to  hi-  oiiuiion  and.  by 
tile  -.iir.e  t.-keii,  it  1.-  n  t  unrea.^c.nable  on 
my  p.irt  tn  -  xpect  evt-ryone  to  accord  nie 
th  ■  .-ame  p!;v.!t  ye. 

D  spite  my  iiini'ed  ser'^ice  ;n  the  H.:)use 
I  sincerely  b' lieve  tiiat.  ihe  pir.bit  m  now 
confrontuik;  u.^  i->  one  .;f  the  nio-t  sencus 
prtibiems  ever  'o  cunfiont  a  Member  of 
Cons-'ress.  Much  has  been  s.ud  m  the 
course  of  tins  dtba'e  as  to  t!ie  i  fleet  of 
the  House  cont'urrttice  in  the  Seiia'c 
amendments.  It  has  been  tiriied  tl^at  the 
coneurrence  of  'die  ILe,;.^e  in  th.ose  amend- 
ments IS  tantameinr.;  to  a  declaration  of 
war  and  tha'  it  will  ;•  ad  to  another  Amer- 
ican exp- ditioiiary  f^'::r.  With  tins 
anJtument  I  cannot  a^rrt  e. 

Ii  I  hone-tly  believed  thi-  ari::umtn.'  to 
be  .M'und.  my  problem  would  be  \erv  sim- 
ple inri-'cd  I  wc'.ild  emphat:cai!y  vote 
"no"  without  furtlirr  ad'". 

I  a.-k  indulgence  m  it spect fully  uiizmg 
for  tlie  cor;Mdera:ion  of  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  ;h''  tact  that  no'hms  contained 
In  the  Sena'e  amendments  authorizes  tlie 
admmistra'u^n  to  send  an  A  E  F,  As  a 
nra'ter  of  fact,  undcT  exi.-'in^  law  it  is 
forbidden  to  si'nd  selective-service  m-  n 
out>ide  the  Wes'ern  Hemisphere.  The 
concurrence  by  t!>'  H  ^u--'  m  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Noutrali'y  Act  will 
not  in  any  way  change  t!ie  exist  me:  law 
with  regard  to  the  Use  of  an  A,  E.  F. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  th.at  thaM-e  is  no 
compulsorv  feature  attaelied  to  tlie  pro- 
p<xsed  modif^.cation  of  tlie  Neu'raliry  Act. 
Not  one  American  boy  can  be  ccmpi-iled 
to  serve  in  the  Navy  or  in  the  mercantile 
marine.  There  is  no  conscription  for 
these  brancl'.es  of  service.  Such  service 
Is  purely  and  sim.ply  en  a  voluntary  basis. 
One  may  render  it  or  not.  as  he  chooses. 

It  Is  claimed  that  If  permission  is  given 
to  American  ships  to  enter  war  zones,  in- 


cidents may  arise  which  will  lead  thfs 
country  into  war.  Mny  1  respectfully 
point  out  that  without  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  neutrality  law  there 
already  have  been  incidents  of  this  na- 
ture which  have  taken  place  in  noncom- 
bat  zones,  an^  right  in  the  waters  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  where  certainly 
American  slnppmc.  under  existing  law, 
has  a  right  !■  b'  Yet  there  has  been  no 
attempt  made  by  any  responsible  person 
to  bring  about  a  declaration  of  war  be- 
cau.«e  of  these  incidents.  I  propose  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  use  of 
surh  incidents,  or  any  other  incidents  of 
a  siin.l.i!  nature  occurring  in  the  future, 
as  a  basis  for  attempts  to  put  us  into  war 
or  to  use  an  A.  E.  F. 

If  it  is  to  be  argued  that  such  steps  as 
the  lend-lease  bills,  the  p-cposed  modifi- 
cation of  tiie  neutrality  law.  are  steps 
leading  to  war.  then  it  can  be  argued  as 
W''!l  tlia^  training  an  army,  manufac- 
tii:;n:  defen.se  implements,  increasing 
our  Navy  and  air  force,  are  also  steps 
leadiim  to  war.  P  is  obvious  as  to  how 
U'liair  ^uch  an  arnument  is.  The  under- 
l.Mnti  Id'  I  m  all  of  these  steps  has  been 
to  buy  tune  f'lr  ourselves,  during  which 
W"  miiini  acquire  a.l  the  strength 
Pi's-ible,  so  tliat  our  veiy  stiength  would 
b'-  a  cuaran'v  acamst  an  attempt  to  at- 
•  .1  k  ;-•  Bu!  m  order  to  get  this  time  it 
l.a>  b- '  :i  t  unci  necessary  to  localize  the 
fore-  of  '!';.■  autire-vsor  nations  away  from 
'he  American  shores.  It  has  been  for 
ih'<  la'fer  reason  that  the  present  un- 
d'rl\;n<?  philosophy  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tlon^  has  txH'n  adopted. 

We  ail  know  of  the  position  Japan  has 
tak'U  relative  to  its  relation  to  world  af- 
fair.-. It  has  b.  come  :in  Axis,  partner. 
Whether  it  shall  eo  fuither  than  it  al- 
leady  has  is  a  m.itter  now  being  carefully 
studied  and  wiehed  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  In  fact,  important  confer- 
ences have  beeii  lield.  are  beinc  held,  and 
sh.all  continue  to  be  held  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Japan  and  the  representa- 
tives of  our  country.  I  might  say  that  we 
are  now  witnessing  tlie  crisis  of  Japanese 
and  American  relations.  The  question, 
to.,  r.  f  :  t  .  'o  be  answered  is.  Shall  we  en- 
eeui.iC'  J  ipan  to  enter  into  this  confl.ct 
on  the  s.de  of  those  countries  which 
Am.erican  law,  enacted  through  the 
Am-'iic.in  ltg..>lative  process,  says  are  in- 
imical to  the  interests  of  this  country? 

Of  course.  I  do  not  want  trouble  for  my 
country.  Of  ctnirse  I  am  opposed  to  war. 
Starting  off  with  ',]:■-■  premises,  let  us 
cons  d'M-  the  lancuaae  u.-td  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  H'Hi.-e  m  addressing  the  House 
on  tiie  sub.iect  now  under  considera- 
tion— I  quote; 

I  w  uld  not  .<5tand  here  this  afterncon  and 
aclv.>M-e  concurrence  in  these  Senate  amend- 
nie::'-  :f  I  did  not  believe  witli  every  fiber  of 
my  b;  i:.^  th.it  the  defeat  of  those  amend- 
nie:.*«  w.  uld  bring  us  closer  to  trouble  than 
•lie  adoption  of  them 

Later  in  his  address  the  Sp  -aker 
stated: 

L'"  ir.-'  .-ay  th.o  I  believe  wi'li  all  my  heart 
this  ir. .irie:.:  thiU  the  f.nlure  to  enact  these 
an;  :ic::ne:.:,5  will  l:ave  repercuss.ons  too 
fri^li'fal  'o  cor.temptate  and  migiif  breali 
up  tl'.e  ni  1st  =erl  us  ccnforer.ces  thi^t  have 
ever   b^-'eu   held    tha:    are    ^aoii.j;    l-.e'.d   at    iliis 


« n     the 


representatives    of 
reptesentatlves    of    the    United 


a. 


moment     belwe 
Japan    and 
States   of   Amcr: 

„  The  above  qi  otations  are  the  words  of 
an  American,  t  le  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Represent  at  r-es,  who.  during  his  term 
as  Speaker  haslseldom.  if  ever,  addressed 
the  House  on  pending  legislation.  Am  I 
to  say  hat  he  s  insincere?  I  feel  it  my 
duty  as  an  Am^-rican  to  believe  what  he 
said.  I  must  lelieve  him  when  he  says 
that  we  shall  »e  closer  to  trouble  if  we 
fail  to  concur  ia  the  Senate  amendments. 
There  is  no  sattfactory  evidence  to  prove 
otherwise.  I  (  o  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing which  m  ly  contribute  to  a  break- 
down of  Japanese  and  American  confer- 
ences and  thereby  possibly  lead  to  an 
armed  conflict  in  the  Pacific  involving 
Arnerica. 

Wi.shing,  therefore,  to  keep  my  coun- 
try out  of  a  real  war.  as  far  as  lies  within 
my  power  to  (  o  so,  I  find  it  necessary 
and  proper  to  vote  for  House  concur- 
rence in  these  imendments.  I  earnestly 
believe  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  best  serve 
the  future  we!  fare  of  America  and  the 
interests  of  ou  ■  people. 


Is  Canadi^.n  Whe.^t  Competing  for 
.American  Markets  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


FiON  WALTER  M  PIERCE 


IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondiy,  October  9.  1941 


Mr.  PIERCI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Canadian  milling 
wheat  which  s  being  shipped  into  this 
country  is  shiDpcd  in  bond  and  is  des- 
tined for  poin  s  outside  our  country.  In 
regard  to  the  ijeeding  wheat,  we  have  the 
letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  C  immittee  on  Agriculture, 
which  I  now  o  fer: 

Hon.  H.  P.  FuLjiER, 


Chairman, 
culture, 


Committee  on  Agri- 
House  of  Representatives. 
DE.^R  Mr.  FuiinER:  With  reference  to  your 
letter    of    Augu  ;t    19    about    importation    of 
Canadian    wheat    for   feeding   purposes,    you 
may  be  interest|'d  to  know  that  on  the  25th 
and    effective    that     date, 
James    G.    Gardiner,    Canadian    Minister   of 
Agriculture,  ad  ised  the  prohibition  of  the-^ 
exportation  froii  Canada  of  wheat  grading  4 
or  lower  unless  !  iich  shipment  Is  accompanied 
by  a  permit   s:|  ned  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Minister  of  Trale  and  Commerce. 

This  will  virtually  prevent  further  Impor- 
tations of  Canadian  wheat  for  feed  pur- 
poses— at  least,  for  some  time  to  come — and 
in  the  meantim.!  we  are  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine additional  steps  which  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  f  urth  t  abnormal  Importations 
should  the  Canadian  Government  decide  to 
abolish  this  permit  system. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GRovtK  B   Hill, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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Congress  Mu>t  Safeguard  the  Health  and 
Morals  of  Our  Young  Men  in  Lnitorm 


EXIKN^ION   OF  HKMAKK.S 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or    OK.LAHiiM.\ 

IN  TTtF  HOfPE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 


Thursd..!,    .V-r,  '^ihrr  13,  1941 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lor  the  past  several  months 
Congress  has  appropriated  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  national  defense  against  foreign 
dictators  who  are  avowed  enemies  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Meml)ers  of  the  House  and  the 
counfy  to  aricther  old  and  well  known 
enemy  of  civi.ization — King  Alcohol.  In 
every  emergency  this  enemy  has  raised 
his  ugly  head  and  threatened  the  lives, 
the  health,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
our  citizens  o:  all  classes — rich  and  poor, 
old  and  youn?.  black  and  white,  church 
memt)ers,  as  well  as  the  vilest  of  sinners. 

The  Christian  women  in  every  section 
of  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  other  States,  are 
becoming  aroused  against  the  danger  of 
this  ancient  enemy.  Knowing  that  open 
saloons  and  b^oze  joint.s  are  being  opened 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  in  close 
proximity  of  training  camps  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps, 
they  are  petitioning  Congress  to  pass  im- 
mediate legislation  proposing  every  safe- 
guard possible  for  the  1.600  000  young 
men  in  the  United  States  Army  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  other  armed  forces  of  the 
Government.  Following  if  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Grady  County: 

Whereas  ther-?  Is  pending  before  the  United 
States  Congress  Senate  bill  No.  860.  having 
for  its  purpose  the  safeguarding  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailo.-s  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  t>eheved  that  no  greater  con- 
tribution could  be  made  to  national  defense 
than  to  remove  from  the  military  camps, 
forts,  and  reservations  the  presence  of  cor- 
rupting and  d(stroying  influences;    and 

Whereas  the  voice  of  experience  as  ex- 
pres.-ed  by  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  all 
times  Is — 

•'While  moderation  and  temperance  in  all 
things  are  commendable  and  beneficial,  ab- 
stinence from  spirituous  liquor  Is  the  best 
safeguard  to  morals  and  health"  (General 
Lee )  : 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  of  Grady  Ccninty.  Okla.  in 
ccnivention  assembled.  That  we  do  earnestly 
urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
Delegation  in  the  United  States  Congress  to 
actively  and  vijorou-'^ly  support,  by  voice  and 
vote,  the  adoption  of  said  Senate  bill  No.  860. 
to  the  end  that  the  morals  and  health  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  may  be  preserved. 

Adopted    In    open    session    at    Chickasha, 
Okla  .  this  the  7th  day  of  October  A.  D   1941. 
Mrs    ErrTK   Mathews. 

president. 
M:.~     Jiff    Davis. 

Secretary. 


Mr.  Spt.iker,  I  have  also  received  a 
petition  addressed  to  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation in  Congress,  signed  by  several 
hundred  of  the  leading  ladies  of  Grady 
County,  practically  all  of  whom  are 
mothers,  making  a  fuiiher  appeal  for 
Congress  to  support  legislation  to  pro- 
tect their  boys  in  uniform  from  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  Hquors.  The  pe- 
tition is  as  follows: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Oklahoma  Delegation, 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 
We.  the  undersigned,  being  residents  and 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  do  hereby 
earnestly  urge  your  active  ^upport  and  vote 
for  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  860.  relating  to 
safeguarding  draft  camps.  Army  and  mili- 
tary reservations  from  corrupting  Influences, 
and  the  sale  therein  or  proximate  thereto  of 
Intoxicating  liquors,  behevlng  that  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  law  would  be  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  national  defense. 


The  Question  of  Flood  Control  and 
National  Detens.e 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Sovember  14.  1941 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  SPECIAL  SESSION 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HAR- 
BORS CONGRESS.  THURSDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER  13.    1941.   AT  MIAMI.   FLA. 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mi.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  address,  which  I  prepared  for 
delivery  on  Tliursday.  November  13, 
1941,  at  Miami.  Fla..  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  and  I  regret  that  the  pending 
neutrality  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives prevented  my  delivering  the 
address  in  person,  to  wit: 

There  is  charm  and  majesty  about  rivere. 
As  the  cean  awes  with  its  resistless  px)wer. 
so  the  river  thrills  and  delights.  I  know  of 
no  fable  or  legend  that  does  not  include  rivers. 
1  do  not  recall  any  mythology  in  which  rivers 
do  n.t  play  a  large  part.  I  know  of  no  his- 
tory that  does  not  deal  much  with  rivers. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  according  to  the 
Bible,  was  located  in  the  fertile  valley  between 
the  Rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  The  Egyp- 
tians worshiped  the  Nile  a.'  a  goddess,  and 
without  the  Nile  there  would  have  been  no 
Egyptian  civilisation  The  Romans  cast  of- 
ferings into  the  Tiber  and  worshiped  the 
river  that  flowed  through  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Ea:t  Indians  regard  the  Ganges  as 
sacred,  and  to  bathe  in  Its  waters  Is  a  part  of 
the  religious  ritef^  of  the  people.  Arc 'rding 
to  the  ancients.  Sharon  ferried  the  departed 
souls  across  the  River  Styx. 

Many  legends  and  poems  have  Ijeen  woven 
around  the  Rhine  in  Europe.  The  Indian*  in 
North  America  called  the  Mississippi  River 
the  Father  of  Waters  and  worshiped  It  as 
such.  Mark  Twain  would  probably  never 
have  become  famous,  nor  would  he  have  given 


us  the  delightful  story  of  Htlckleberry  Fiiin. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  bis  famtllanty  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 

One  of  the  mcwt  Interesting  bo<.>ks  of  H'  :.ry 
Van  Dyke  is  Little  Rivers      I  quite: 

A  river  is  the  most  human  and  compan- 
ionable of  all  Inanimate  thtngs.  It  hits  a 
life,  a  character,  a  voice  of  it*  uwn,  and  is  as 
full  of  good  fellowship  as  a  sugar  maple  U 
of  sap.  It  can  talk  in  various  ti  nes.  li>ud  or 
low.  and  of  many  subjects,  itrave  and  gay. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  it  will  even 
make  a  shift  to  sing,  not  In  a  fa.'-hion  tliat 
can  be  reduced  to  notes  and  s«n  down  m  black 
and  while  on  a  sheet  of  pap)er  but  in  a  vague, 
refreshing  manner  and  to  a  wandering  air 
that  goes  over  the  hills  and  fur  away."  For 
such  compjiny  and  friendship  there  is  noth- 
ing outside  of  the  animal  kingdom  that  U 
compnrable  to  the  river  " 

John  Mulr,  as  a  young  man.  said.  "Tliere 
Is  nothing  more  eloquent  In  nature  than  a 
mcuntiiln  stream  "  Henry  p.  Thoreau  de- 
lighted in  the  companionship  ol  rivers  His 
stories  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivera 
are  Interesting  and  wonderfully  revealing. 
John  Burroughs  sent  out  m^ny  clarion  calls 
to  people  to  enter  into  fellilwship  with  the 
marvelous  Hudson  River,  which,  in  the  words 
of  T.  Morris  Longstreth.  "breathes  celestial 
repose." 

A  drop  of  river  water  couli  tell  a  wonder- 
ful story.  It  has  made  the  loig  Journey  from 
the  river  to  the  ocean  mtlions  of  times. 
Lifted  by  the  blazing  sun  fnjm  the  sea,  car- 
ried by  wind  and  storm  acrtss  hundreds  of 
miles  of  plain,  valley,  hill,  aind  miiuntain.«-.  It 
has  fallen  as  rain  or  snuw  and  thus  added  Its 
tiny  quota  to  a  trickling  rill  that  Joiiif-  with 
other  bUllons  of  drops  of  waiter  to  form  the 
little  brook  that  finds  Its  wajr  Inio  the  great 
river  tliat    flows  ever  onwarq   to   the  sea 

Rlveis  have  always  cinirlWuted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind.  Th^lr  flr^t  use  wa» 
for  travel  and  transportation  Cities  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times  haVe  been  located 
along  preat  rivers.  What  -.tiuld  London  be 
without  the  Thames?  What  would  Pans  be 
without  the  Seine?  What  i-ould  Now  York 
be  without  the  Hudscm?  Lsck  of  navigable 
rivers  has  hindered  the  development  of  many 
parts  of  many  countries. 

As  civilization  advanced,  man  attempted 
to  Improve  and  to  control  rl\*ers  Sometimea 
he  und'Ttook  to  contrd  the  ravages  of  dl^as- 
trous  floods  by  keeping  tHe  high  waters 
within  the  banks  and  betweefi  levees  supple- 
menting the  banks.  At  other  times  he  stored 
the  exc«'ss  waters  In  rainy  sefest^ns  for  use  In 
times  of  scarcity. 

Floods  have  harassed  man  In  all  ages  and 
In  all  countries.  The  Chinese  found  it  neces- 
sary to  control  the  floods  along  their  rivers 
from  the  earliest  times.  Ttie  levees  along 
Chinese  rivers  were  first  cotistructed  while 
Europe  was  still  a  wildertiess.  Some  ol 
China  s  greatest  legendary  harocs  are  her  en- 
gineers One  of  them  Is  Li  flng.  A  temple 
has  been  erected  to  his  melnory.  There  is 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  his  command.  "Dig  the  bed  deep 
and  keep  the  banks  low." 

The  records  of  flcods  In  Cl»lna  txtend  over 
a  period  of  4.000  years.  Some  50  years  ago 
from  one  to  seven  million  people  peribhed  by 
drowning  and  starvation  as  a  result  of  a  great 
flood  along  the  Yellow  Rivet  In  3  months 
during  1927  the  lose  of  life  from  floods  In 
Europe  exceeded  the  deaths  from  the  unprec- 
edented flood  along  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  in  that  year. 

From  the  first  flood  control  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  engineering  The  works  mti.st  be  JtiS- 
tifled  by  their  servic.  The  great  levee?  along 
the  Mi.'Slssippi  River  represent  the  best  ef- 
forts of  all  engineering  to  control  the  floods 
of  a  great  river 

"And  the  waters  prevailed  and  increased 
greatly  upon  the  earth;  and  tbe  ark  went  upon 
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the  f.ico  (if  '.hp  v.-d?*?:.';  "  I:i  r:.;-  pi-.-'.i.'e  f:"!r. 
the  B(><  k  .  f  Ci.rKSl.s  we  have  'i.e  ..Cv'..  .-eord 
cf  t;-.-'  r.'lanor..'h!p  of  flo<  d^  it:.d  i:.r.  :i:.i' '.■  :. 
llo'  d  rrnirol  prpvputs  rlv«Ts  t:  !:'.  b.i:.^'  d-- 
•  truf.v-  e;.' .•)•■>  N,i-.-.t':i' .1  :.  l:;.pr  ves 
riV':->  t..  :r..iKf  :;.f:!;   ij-t'.'u;   f.-.f-r^.i- 

Tii."  1  Improvement  of  rivers  Un    :.av.t' i- .0:1 
ar.d  r   r  r!  -^r!  rontrol  often  prf.->ci.t^  dirT-reui 
prut). (■::.•<      Navigation  Is  concerntd  u.-h   t!.- 
river    at    us    i^west    st,.^f:    fl" 'd    Ci  i.t:    1    m- 
volv.'s    In^.provements   w  h   :;    '!;<■    r.N'T    c  cries 
30  •.    4!!  '.mes  lis  min::i;uni  :!<  ■•'.    >i:.cl  cf'.cn 
!;j  ii. :'•■:■:.%  channels.     N  j^wi- ;,--.i:.{:.i.t;   xhe 
diO^T>:    ■  ^    t\     d  control  a:.;!  r.i'..-i'.    ;.  h^'-e 
much  ::.  ^  !?.::,'.n  nnd  few.  it  ;ikv.  m  mI.c  .■..>; 
Inttie.--'  >     15  r.  :k  stabilization  oft  n  H:d■^  :..r.  1- 
gatiou       tii'id    c.ntrcl    is    alway.s    p:o:r.i  'ed 
and  navigation  will  be  advanced  by  th     ;:;.- 
provenu'nt  of  rivers.     The  m(K«t  frr'i'e  por- 
tions of  the  earth  are  the  vtllev.-   o:    r.vers 
that  overflow  ponodically      Th'^  iv.   ."'   in\[XJr- 
tant    commercial     center.-^     a:.!     tl.t-     lars;i>st 
'populations  nre  along  river- 
Great  floods  have  occurred  in  ai;  cunirifs 
and   in  all  ages,  and   they  will  occur  again. 
What  can  man  do  about  them''     H."  cannot 
prevent  or  change  the  aniciint  <  f  ran. fall,  but 
he  can  alter  the  rate  at  which  ;t  v.   .1  :v::'.  ,  ff; 
he  cannot  prevent  or  change  tlu'   ,in..  'it.i     f 
enowfall.  but  he  can  delay  the  snow  by  de:.-e 
foliage    iiirt      'her    means   fri-m    reaching    the 
ground  .i:.;l   ;.■    ran  liii.dt  r  ^.he  snow  when  it 
has  readied  the  t;r'  u:.d  Iri  :r.  be-.i-.s.;  r.>i-.ver'ed 
Into    rapid     run-iJT,     he     ri!:;     h.    Irl     h;,-.  k     thr- 
ralTi.s  and  the  .sncw-  hv  thnns  along  the  tribu- 
taries of   the  he.idiA.,! '•  r~     he  can  detain   the 
flo  iN   bv   hi:C'r   d,ar,<   !i''.>  '.i.    "he   headwati:-; 
and    he    ran    c    r.tli.e    t;,e    tl    ■  ci-    ir.    the    !■  v.  ■  r 
Stretches   hy   levers,   sui  ;  le::.e;i;ed    by    div.r- 
Blons  and  floodways      He  c.iii  ."^^laichun   the 
channels  and    ha'^ten    'h-e   d;-  ;..irL;t  .    he   can 
confine  the  fliNid.s  by  1    ■■•-    he  c.i:.  measure 
the   raii'.fall:    he  can    ---..Iv    ■:.<■  r:  :.d;tion   cf 
the    i;riiund    nnd    'I.':-    c   :\.p-.--     :  r.    advance 
whe:i    ar.d    huw    h:j;!i    th.e    w.c<r-     will    rise 
1,1  :  ^--r.ii.uie  f   recasting  Is  of  gv  f  .i;d  1:.  M       1 
fl^lr- 

h\  d-  .lie  :;  r  ir.  :e  tr.-que:.:  thii:  :  :- 
merly.  Th.'  re  ■.'.••re  tlocdi  long  belrre  L>e  S'^to 
discovered  rh-  M;.--sissippl  and  long  belore  the 
Ohio  Valley  vk  ,~  settled  E>ef.  Teytation  has 
little  t^  d  '  '■'.I'h  the  frecjuency  of  flood.s. 
Soil  erfision  has  been  goini;  on  throueh  the 
ages;  it  IS  resfjonsible  for  the  alluvial  valleys 
of  the  United  States. 

R  \r-  and  seas  are  natures  contr;!iir:nn 
to  the  development  of  progress.  lir.p  vh- 
ment^  to  na\  ligation  mu.>t  be  removed,  har- 
bors must  be  kept  open:  canals  must  be  con- 
structed; channels  must  be  deepened;  bars 
n^ust  be  removed  Transportation  by  water 
Is  the  cheape.st  form  of  transportation,  and 
the  denser  the  p<ipulatlon  the  ereat<^r  the 
need  tor  cheap  transportation 

\v:..:-.'  we  have  not  prevented,  no  c^iuntry 
In  the  w.rld  has  made  more  rapid  progress 
In  controlling  flocxls  than  the  United  States. 
Both  the<iry  and  experience  are  essential  in 
the  constriictlon  of  flood-control  works;  the 
highest  type  of  englneeriiig  Is  required.  The 
Improvements  must  be  sound  and  must  be 
Just  Hied.  The  levees  along  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  are  higher,  wider,  and  longer 
than  the  great  Chinese  Wall.  They  are  a 
tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  .^rmy  They  are  the  miehtle-t 
marks  e\er  ni.itle  by  ni.i::  L'n  ti'.e  laoe  of 
the  earth 

.\NN'    \;     .m:H     RIZATIONS 

Flood  problems  are  continuous  and  pro- 
gressive All  of  the  principal  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  United  States  have  bet  n 
studied  and  surveyed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers The  problem  Is  not  static,  it  depcnd.s 
on  the  frequer.cy  and  extent  of  rai:;  and 
snow  Repor-*  are  s\ibm:tt-^d  to  th.e  C.-n- 
gie.-^-   du:::.i;   e'.t:y  m.~.~.    a       i.  >•  d»   .^i-Ct-ir    in 


.s./:iie  r.ve.-  bas.:;.s  or-.e  year  ar.d  m  other 
basins  another  ye.tr  .Annual  aurhinzatlons 
will  promote  coi.n  ct.  d  a:;d  efficient  flood 
rontrol.  The  w^rk.  w.A  be  supplemented 
and  c  )nrd:r.a'ed  A  '  -ii.d  program  of  flood 
contr  '1    re'iu.re,    ai.t.u  il    authorizations. 

I"  :-.  ';::ly  a  short  tune  since  flood  control 
w.us  .id  pted  as  a  national  policy  by  the 
United  s-a-es  The  .<ct  wa.s  fir^t  passed  in 
1936;  it  Was  followed  by  'h-  act:^  cf  1937, 
1938  and  1939.  In  accor  ;  i:.  with  the  pro- 
gram, the  House  Committee  :.  Flood  C^.ntrol, 
after  exhaustive  hearings,  en  May  7,  1940,  re- 
ported a  bill  authorizing  $191  300.000  for  flood 
control.  The  fall  ot  France  ana  the  necessity 
for  national  defen.se  delayed  and  prevented 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  act  of  19i6  a.s  amended  and  supple- 
rn>  nttd  by  sub-equmt  acts,  aiithorizes  a  total 
of  $093.926000  for  flood  control  throughout 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  lower  M:s- 
si.s.=ippi  River.  Including  aiiprcpriatlcns  as 
pa>>ed  by  the  Cong!e>s  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  approximately  $376,741,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  general  flood  control.  It  may 
appear  that  there  Is  a  backlog  of  approxi- 
mately $317.185000  Such  a  deduction  Is 
mlslead'.n'j;  since  an  additional  amount  of 
$177,000,000  will  be  required  to  complete 
works  now  under  construction  or  scheduled 
(or  construction  during  the  fl.scal  year  1942. 
There  was  thus  available  only  $140,000,000 
for  new  flood-control  projects. 

It  was  evident  that  many  important  proj- 
ects for  which  c<imprehenslve  plans  had  been 
approved  by  Congress  could  not  be  construct- 
ed without  additional  authorizations.  Other 
important  projects  receimmended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  could  not  be  begun.  In 
many  cases  projects  mu.-^t  be  constructed 
ct>nsecutively. 

Flood  damages  exceed  the  costs  of  con- 
struction The  work  should  be  prosecuted 
at  reasonable  rates  to  prevent  damages  and 
to  prevent  calamities  and  overflows.  Floods 
occur  in  both  peace  and  war  Reservoirs  re- 
quire long  periods  to  be  constructed  Au- 
thorizations should  be  mad?^  in  advance. 
Benefits  do  not  accrue  until  the  reservoirs 
are  completed  It  has  taken  6  years  to  com- 
plete the  Fort  Peck  Resf  rvolr.  Projects  ^ 
should  be  initiated  years  ahead  of  expected 
completion  and  authoriZvitions  should  be 
made  early  as  delays  in  construction,  due  to 
high   waters,   make   river   improvement   slow. 

The  demand  for  electric  power  In  national 
defense  is  growing  Authorizations  of  res- 
ervoirs for  multiple  purposes  are  i.n  order. 

M'PK   priat:  .  NS 

DestrucUve  floods  can  easily  Jeopardize  na- 
tional defense.  They  can  halt  industrial  pro- 
duction by  shutting  down  power  plants,  by 
crippling  railroads,  by  destroying  highways, 
and  by  interrupting  communications.  Addi- 
tional authorizations  for  both  national  de-  • 
fense  and  general  welfare  should  be  made, 
I  Even  a  partial  overflow  may  interrupt  the 
Postal  Service  and  Interstate  commerce..  An 
overflow  along  the  Mississippi  River  would 
cripple  the  defense  program.  A  population 
of  30.000.000  people  and  property  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $9,000,000  000  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  alone  would  be  affected. 
The  Mississippi  River  divides  the  continent. 
The  cost  of  completing  the  adopted  project 
Is  small  compared  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  Ek-onomy  will  be  promoted  and  .a 
great  flood  may  be  controlled  by  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  the  adopted  project. 
Authorizations  must  therefore  be  followed  by 
appropriations  in  both  peace  and  war. 

MULTIPLE    USE    PROJECTS 

Plans  for  the  control  of  devastating  floods 
sh  >uld.  wherever  practicable,  provide  for  their 
u>^e  and  for  their  conservation  for  the  benefit 

i    01    the    pe   pie,     W.t'er    Is   prubably  the  most 


valuable  of  natu^l  resources.  It  should  not 
be  polluted  and  It  should  not  be  wasted;  It 
should  help  and  not  hinder;.  It  should  serve 
and  not  destroy.  Power  should  be  generated 
wherever  practicable  In  connection  with  flood 
control.  Multiple -purpose  dams,  where  fea- 
sible, should  be  constructed  Both  firm  and 
secondary  power  are  needed  and  should  be 
generated.  Wate(r  power  is  not  only  valuable 
but  It  contribute^  to  needed  public  improve- 
ments that  miaht  not  otherwise  be  con- 
structed for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
Irrigation. 

In  some  parts  lof  the  United  States  where 
there  are  abundaht  supplies  of  coal  and  other 
natural  fuels  po^er  can  perhaps  be  generated 
more  cheaply  br  steam  plants.  Elsewhere 
good  water-pow  -r  sites  are  available  and 
hydroelectric  plaits  will  fill  the  need.  Water 
power  is  most  liconomical  when  combined 
with  other  uses.  Thus,  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  different  needs  and  different 
resources,  and  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  one 
rule  apply  everywhere.  All  cases  shotild  be 
considered  on  their  own  merits. 

In -the  southeastern  United  States,  where  a 
new  indtistrial  empire  is  coming  into  being, 
there  are  widespicad  demands  for  power  that 
can  be  developeii  on  the  rivert  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  power  possibilities  along  the  White 
River  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  along  the 
Arkansas  River  are  really  remarkable,  and 
demands  for  po^er  not  only  exist  but  will 
Increase  as  the  )ower  Is  developed.  It  takes 
many  j'eais.  as  :  have  stated,  to  build  reserr 
voirs.     By  the   1 1me  the  projects  have  been 


completed  all  of 
vclop  d   will  be 


to  meet  urgent 
gation,   and    nai 


attention  'o  the 
Flood    Con.ol 


the  power  that  can  be  de- 
reeded.  The  jest  multiple- 
use  projects  shot  Id  be  authorized  now  so  that 
they  can  be  prosecuted  in  an  orderly  manner 
n"eds  for  flood  control.  Irri- 
igation,  and  to  satisfy  the 
[growing  demands  for  electric  power. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
fact  that  the  anguage  in  the 
Act  of  1938  approving  (he 
general  comprehensive  plans  for  flood  control 
and  other  purposes,  as  set  forth  In  Flood  Con- 
trol Committee  Document  No  1,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  first  s"  sslon,  with  such  modifications 
thereof  as  in  tqe  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
Chief  of  Engineers  may  be 
advisable,  together  with  the  other  language 
of  the  act,  indicates  a  legislative  Intent  to 
provide  for  power  development  at  all  dams 
where  practicable  that  are  approved  and 
further   author!  Mtlon  or  legislation   on   the 


subject  does  not 


appear  to  be  necessary.  The 
Improvements  fur  power  so  necessary  for  de- 
fense can  be  1  litlated  with  appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made. 
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POWER  COMMISSION 

er  Commission  has  an  Im- 
Its  job  Is  one  of  the  big- 
nment.     Since  the  Federal 
was  passed  in  1920,  the  pub- 
some  Government  regula- 
i  falling  wateis.     Such  regu- 
be  destructive.     It  Is  not 
Federal  Power  Commission 
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FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  194  1 

Unable  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill 
reported  In  1940  on  account  of  the  national 
emergency,  the  advocates  of  flcod  control  an- 
nounced that  they  would  press  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  authorization  bill  In  the  Seventy- 
eevcnth  Congress.  After  exhaustive  hearings, 
the  C(  mmittee  on  June  9.  1941,  reported 
H  R  4£11,  authorizing  approximately  8275.- 
OOO.CCO  In  additl:)n  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions The  bill  was  pa.^sed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Pre.<ldent 
on  August  18.  1941. 

The  act  of  1941  1* 'outstanding  among  the 
flood-control  acts  It  authorizes  projects  in 
all  the  principal  drainage  basins  of  the  United 
States.  It  provides  for  multiple-use  projects, 
especially  along  the  White  River  In  Arkansas 
and  Missouri.  Tne  power  possibilities  are 
greater  here  than  inywhere  else  in  the  United 
States  between  the  Missls.-^lppi  and  the  Colo- 
rado Rivers.  The  policy  adopted  in  1936  is 
continued  and  expanded. 

The  most  constructive  provisions  cf  the 
act  provide  definitely  for  the  completion  of 
the  adopted  project  along  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River,  without  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tions previously  made  under  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Acts  of  May  15,  1928,  and  June  15.  1936 
Tlie  act  of  1928  provided  for  a  diversion 
through  the  Boeof  Basin  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  and  the  act  of  1936  pruvlded  for 
the  substitution  of  the  Eudcra  diversion, 
located  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  for  the 
Boeuf  diversion.  Under  the  terms  cf  the  act 
of  1941  the  existing  levees  will  be  strength- 
ened and  raised  and  both  the  Boeuf  and 
Eudora  diversions  will  be  eliminated. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1923  provided  for 
an  experimental  laboratory,  and  it  was  estab- 
lished at  Vicksburg.  Miss.  It  is  the  last  word 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world 
in  flood-control  and  river  and  harbor  experi- 
ments As  a  result  of  studies,  surveys,  ex- 
aminations, and  experiments  for  the  past  12 
years  the  piesiaent  of  the  Missliisippi  River 
Commission  submitted  plans  that  provided 
for  the  tubstituilon  of  levees  for  both  of  the 
diversions  mentloi  cd  Substantially  1,000.000 
acres  of  land  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
dedicated  to  overflow  waters  in  the  diversion 
is  restored  to  man 

LEVEES    AND    CLT-OI FS    ALONG     THE    LOWER    MIS- 
SISSIPPI    Rr\ER 

The  Boeuf  diversion  embraced  substan- 
tially 1,000.000  acres  of  land.  The  Eudora 
diversion  contemplated  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately 800,000  acres  of  land  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  expenii.ented  between  1928  and 
1941.  Progress  hail  been  made  In  levee  con- 
struction; larger  levees  had  been  built  not 
only  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  but 
many  high  dams  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  constructed.  High  dams  had. 
been  built  in  many  drainage  basins.  Tlie 
experiments  in  thf  laboratory  and  the  experi- 
ments following  flf  ods  resulted  In  discoveries. 
These  discoveries  culminated  In  cut-offs  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
the  Red  River  Under  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Harley  B  Ferguson.  President  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission.  13  cut-offs 
were  constructed  between  the  Arkansas  and 
the  Red  Rivers.  The  distance  by  river  was 
thus  shortened  137  miles.  Transportation 
was  promoted,  fcr  there  is  larger  tonnage 
carried  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  to- 
day than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  It  was  maintained  that  flood 
heights  by  the  construction  of  the  said  cut- 
offs were  reduced  some  10  feet  at  Arkansas 
City,  some  8  feet  at  Greenville,  and  some  6 
feet  at  Vicksburg 

If  enough  dirt  is  put  into  levees  they  can 
be  made  as  strong  ae  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  or  as 
the     Gatun     Dam     in     the     Panama     Canal 
Levees  for  flood  control  are  feasible  if  they 


are  strong,  constructed  of  proper  material 
and  high  enough.  They  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  means  of  flood  protec- 
tion. Soils  are  t>eing  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Berms  are  being  constructed  where 
necessary;  levee  foundations  can  be  made 
secure.  Better  levees  with  wider  and  strong- 
er sections  and  w;ih  adequate  foundations 
are  being  constructed. 

General  Edgar  Jadwln.  the  Clilef  of  Engi- 
neers, in  House  Document  90,  Seventieth 
Congress,  flrst  session,  reported  that  the  flood 
of  1927.  If  it  hud  been  confined,  would  have 
reached  a  gage  of  69  feet  at  Arkansas  City 
In  1927  the  existing  grade  at  Arkansas  City 
was  60  feet.     It  was  known  as  the  1914  grude. 

REVIEW      REPOKT.      MARCH      7.      194  1,      MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER    COMMISSION 

The  adopted  projects  In  the  northern  sec- 
tion above  Arkansas  City  and  in  the  southern 
section  below  the  Red  River  have  been  sub- 
stantially completed  There  was  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  both  the  Boeuf  and 
Eudora  diversions  in  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana. As  the  cut-offs  were  constructed  the 
opposition  to  diversions  Increased.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  president  of  the 
Ml.ssissippi  River  Commission  were  requested 
to  review  the  adopted  project  After  much 
research,  many  experiments  and  careful 
study  Gen  Max  C  Tyler,  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  on  March  7, 
1941.  submitted  a  review  report  and  he  pro- 
posed raising  existing  levees  in  the  middle 
section  of  the  river  between  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Red  Rivers,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
diverSiOns. 

The  Commission  reported  that  cut-offs 
had  greatly  Increased  the  flcvxl -carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  river  and  had  materially  re- 
duced flood  heights.  General  Tyler 
emphasized  Improved  levee  construction. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  hazards  to  life  and 
property  from  levee  heights  were  not  as 
great  as  formerly  because  of  lmpix)ved  levee 
construction  General  Tyler  also  now  says 
and  so  stated  In  the  said  review  report  that 
if  the  so-called  fuse-plug  levee  at  the  head 
of  the  Boeuf  diversion  Is  built  up  to  the 
1928  grade,  which  is  substantially  3  feet 
hlKher  than  the  grade  existing  In  1927.  the 
li>27  flood  will  be  confined  with  substan- 
tially a  3-foot  freeboard  along  the  said  fuse 
plug  or  Boeuf  diversion  section  I  quote 
from  the  report: 

"Had  these  conditions  existed  in  1928, 
serious  consideration  quite  probably  would 
have  been  given  to  confining  the  project 
flood  between  the  main-line  levees,  for  to 
do  so  would  not  have  Involved  such  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  levee  heights  as  were 
estimated  " 

The  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  report  was 
that  the  backwater  areas  of  the  Yazoo  and 
the  Red  Rivers  would  be  increased  The 
increased  burden,  however,  of  these  two 
backwater  areas  Is  compensated  for  In  proj- 
ects that  are  authorized  In  the  act  of  1941 
for  their  protection 

The  Flcod  Control  Act  of  1941  provides  for 
a  final  solution  of  the  flood  problem  along 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  Tlie  project 
flood  will  be  confined;  this  flood  is  estimated 
to  be  25  percent  in  excess  of  the  flood  of  1927. 
The  levees  will  be  ral.=ed  from  3  to  7  feet.  The 
lowering  of  floc<l  levels  from  cut-offs  is  the 
primary  justification  for  the  Increased  levee 
heights. 

,It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  review 
report  of  1941  submitted  by  Gen  Max  C. 
Tyler,  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. Is  one  of  the  outstanding  flood-con- 
trol documents  submitted  Uj  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  demonstrates  that 
theory,  experiments,  and  experience  have  all 
been  combined  to  provide  for  the  scluilon  of 
the  greatest  flood  problem  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 


CEN     H.\K.  I  V 


FERGUSON    AND   (..;n     V  ^^   C 
TYlES 


It  ha?  born  said  thnt  the  Cor|>s  >■!  Etigmeers 
are  not  original  It  has  bwn^sidd  that  they  Jl 
are  conservutlve;  that  they  dJ  not  construct. 
In  the  building  of  the  cut-rffs.JG-  n  Hailey  B  • 
Ferv:a«on.  by  his  courage,  daring  and  origi- 
nality btcime  one  of  the  foreiiost  fl<  od-con- 
trol  engineers  of  the  world  Aj  a  result  of  his 
studies  wide  expencno*.  and  p^ctcund  knowl- 
edge Gen  Mux  C  Tyler,  In  treportlng  that 
comparable  relief  could  be  aftrrded  by  the 
sub.-tttuticn  of  levels  lor  the  t^lveision  in  the 
middle  section  of  the  river,  hr,i  demonstrated 
once  and  tor  all  that  he,  t^^o\  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  one  of  the  world'i  leading  flood- 
control  englnetTS.  j 

CORPS   OF    ENGINEELS  ENTITltD   TO   CREDrX 

The  passage  of  annual  fl<«)d-control  ^u- 
thorlzatiot:s  followed  by  bu'Wh'  appropria- 
tions for  natlt)n8l  flood-control  project ■•  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Corps  of  Entineers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  They  have  combined 
sound  theory  with  solid  experience  In  reccm- 
menbing  projects  where  the  benefits  exceed 
the  costs  to  protect  Mves  and  property  r  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  excessive 
floods. 

The  wisdom  of  the  national  policy  of  flocxl 
control  first  adopted  on  their  recommendation 
Is  vindicated  each  succeedliig  year.  That 
policy  provides  that  the  engineering  works 
must  be  justified  by  their  service,  and  that 
policy  further  provides  that  the  benefits  must 
always  exceed  the  costs  Cohgress  has  fol- 
lowed the  recommendation  at  the  Chief  of 
Ei^gineers  and  has  only  included  projects  in 
the  Flcxxl  Control  Acts  that  are  favorably 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  A 
sound  policy  proposed  by  th»  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  adopted  by  the  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible lor  the  success  and  extension  of  the 
policy  of  national  flood  ccntroj 

There  is  another  reason  for  ttie  unparalleled 
progress  ii.  flood  control.  All  cf  the  acts  pro- 
vide that  the  planning  and  the  execution  of 
the  adopted  project  shall  be  uiidVr  the  super- 
vision of  tlie  Corps  (>f  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  planning  fcnd  the  execu- 
tion of  flood-conUol  works  in  all  of  the  acts 
is  declared  to  be  the  functlo^  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Bv  common  ctjnsent.  they  are 
the  most  accomplished  flocd-c<)ntrol  engineers 
In  the  world 

NONDEFENSE  EXPENDlJTTRrS 

I  favor  during  the  national  emergency  the 
reduction  of  normal  expendlti^res  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  advocate  tlie  curtailment  cf  non- 
defense  expenditures,  but  I  maintain  that 
flood  control  and  river  and  haj^bor  work,  vital 
to  the  national  defense  an(l  to  national- 
defense  Industries  should  notj  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated  during  the  emergency  I  shall 
continue  to  assert  that  such  projects  be  pros- 
ecuted with  adequate  appropflaticns  More- 
over, I  maintain  that  improwtments  to  con- 
trol floods  that  would  Interrupt  communica- 
tions and  hinder  and  retard  national  defense 
should  be  completed  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
economy  but  to  aid  in  providing  supplies  and 
implements  of  war  urgently  needed  for  the 
defense  of  the  Umted  States 

AFTER  DEFENSE.  WMAT? 

We  have  just  passed  through  10  years  of 
depression  We  recall  the  depression  follow- 
ing the  first  World  War.  W«  are  apprehen- 
sive of  another  debacle  folloi*iKg  the  second 
World  War 

While  we  are  pressing  to  defend  our  frte- 
dcm  and  cur  way  of  life  we  must  not  fail  to 
take  stock  of  the  problem  of  full  employment 
which  we  will  face  again  when  the  present 
world  war  is  over  and  when  we  turn  once 
more  from  defense  to  peace.  Production  lor 
war  takes  time.  Neither  growirig  crops  nor 
produciion  cau  be  burned.    Populations  have 
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tr  t  p  ^h.ft'd;  tov.-ns  have  to  be  cor.siruc'.fd; 
1*  •  ir-.eb  tim?. 

I-  is  estimated  that  by  :i',  23,000,000 
w  r/.crs  will  be  engaged  m  ■•■..:  ;:iclus:nes 
8:  ;  that  about  three  and  a  half  million  men 
wiii  be  In  the  armed  services.  It  will  be  a 
colo.<-sal  undertaking  to  tramfer  frcm 
twenty-three  to  twenty-six  million  men  from 
war  into  poacetlme  activities.  It  tcck  time 
to  tran>fer  these  men  to  war  activities,  it 
will  require  time  to  tran.'^fer  th>  m  to  pL-ace 
activities.  The  great  problem  will  be  to  move 
Irum  full  employment  for  defense  to  full 
employment  for  peace  without  a  lew  em- 
ployment slump.  The  problem  will  require 
thinking  In  advance,  planning  In  advance, 
on:l  organizing  for  action.  Plans  and  pro- 
prams  should  be  adopted  In  advance.  Fed- 
eral activities  should  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  employment  following  the  emer- 
gei>cy  A  reservoir  of  projects  should  be 
adopted.  We  mu.st  profit  by  the  experiences 
of  i930  and  the  depression  foUowint;  1929. 
Mony  wasteful  and  extravagant  activities  to 
provide  empkyment  were  then  adopted. 
Has'e  and  s^peed  were  Imperative:  hvint;er 
wa.s  abroad  in  the  land:  unemployment  was 
widespread  There  are  Federr'  activities  and 
there  are  public  work^  that  will  promote  the 
general  welfare.  T!.t-  inprovtment  of  rivers, 
thf  generation  of  piv.>r.  and  increased  water 
tr.,:.--portation  will  provide  pri^Jects  »hat  are 
n  t  rilv  i;.  ;i:(!  '  employment  but  in  the 
p'.ih;  ■  ;:;••:  -*  I  -iiall  continue  to  advocate 
ai. :...»:  .<';•;.  r  /  .tlun.s  fur  flrod  control  to  In- 
ci'  ->•  t.e  \:a  k.og  of  sound  project?  and  to 
t:lf!.e  ':.'  reservoir  of  useful  projects  fol- 
ic ^i;:  J  t!  •■  world-Wide  emergency. 

A.'-  ■-  ■A.]  the  real  problems  of  war  never 
c  ■:.■•  i;:;t.l  war  Is  over.  If  following  the 
ci-  '.■'■.-e  prckiram  the  United  State's  in  return- 
l;,--  Ui  peace  slips  b;ick  to  unempluyment  and 
Mi:l  Vina:,  we  can  ea»-ily  lixse  all  th.it  we  have 
i'.'::.td  to  defend.  I  know  of  no  greater  pub- 
lic problem  than  planning  to  shift  from  full 
employment  fur  war  to  full  employment  for 
pe.iPo  Jobs  must  be  provided  for  those  now 
1:;  t ;.  '  armed  service  There  must  be  as 
n.  o  V  j  b-  .1-  p'ssible  Plannins:  and  re- 
Pf.irih  111  a  i.Kge  scale  are  involved.  Au- 
thoriz  it:.):!."!  are  imperative 

It  i«  liiffl.nilt  to  arm:  it  is  more  difficult  to 
d:  P.ivate  business  and  private  indus- 

t  v  !-i',;-'  o  '  its  part  in  peace  as  in  war  The 
(.\  '.  I  ::.::. e'  r  must  supply  w'r.at  fjrivate  indus- 
tr.  is  unable  to  provide.  It  mu:?t  stimulate 
ci'  !r..i:-.d  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  war 
Industries  and  In  war  service.  The  provi- 
sions mu.-:t  be  s<iund  Works  must  bo  of 
public  and  general  benefit.  Pott-war  em- 
pl  '  '.v.oT.t  'Atll  be  a  major  nation.il  problem. 
I  ii  I.  ^  he.ic.t'  That  in  overeomln'j  Hitler 
a:  (t  H  tierifm  we  will  lose  dfmocracy.  De- 
n-  mt.u  V  should  be  better  foUowli-.g  the  vic- 
tory over  nazi-lsm.  Post-war  employment 
will  call  for  the  same  cooperation  as  national 
defense. 
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As  stated,  tutie  .-li  ul.i  te  a  r;.^:rervcir  or 
backlog  of  public  works  S'lmd  flood-control 
prcjec-  and  .t;ound  river  and  harbcr  projects 
are  among  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  public 
Improvements.  Hasty  and  superficial  ex- 
amination results  in  inadequate  and  unwise 
public  works  A  number  of  the  projects  i 
the  Flot^d  Control  Act  of  1936  will  never  be 
constrxictfd  There  %  as  no  demand  then  nor 
1'  r"-.  re  p.rv  d  m md  now  for  some  of  the 
w  :'k  1  V  •:.(•  1  cal  Interests.  There  must  be 
loo.il  vu.poration  in  all  succes.-^ful  Improve- 
ments We  must  carefully  examine  every 
project.  The  local  Inte;  -•■=  r..\i  ■  1.  r.  ■  a-, 
opportunity  to  be  heard  ll.o  ;  .'.  .-.l  i;  -::  .;:.'. 
be  a  real  1<  g 

National  defrv.«e  ;>  ':,e  ;: 
At  the  san-.f  '.:■..;■  p  ?---.v,.r 
must  be  providtd  agalr.^•-  I: 
planning:  It  Is  time  1  r 
Tliere  must  be  no  adjournment  of  effort  '^n 
the  p.irt  of  the  .'.dvomtcs  rf  fto-'d  ccr.trcl  .ind 
ruir  .>..J  1...:':    r  v,:^      C:..y  v.    :::.',  p:.j<:.;i3 


.mediate  ticid. 
unemployment 
;>  ::  \\  t:n-.e  fcr 
ii-.rli  .'..■.iticns. 


.^houid  be  prumritcd  P-ik  bn.-rel  should  i  e 
eternally  and  everlastingly  eliminated. 

We  cannot  wait  until  peace  comes  to  pro- 
v.de  for  the  slump  in  employment  that  will 
come  with  peace.  Plans  must  be  adopted, 
programs  mu.^t  be  worked  out,  authorizations 
must  b"  made.  Projects  must  be  ready  for 
use  when  peace  succeeds  war. 

M.\ny  Industries  have  expanded:  new  plants 
have  been  constructed.  Other  plants  have 
shut  down.  Future  plans  should  provide  for 
the  use  of  all  plants  t-hat  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  emergency.  Post-war 
planning  mi  st  not  be  too  theoretical,  it  mu-st 
not  be  too  experimental,  it  must  be  practical, 
and  it  must  provide  for  public  works  where 
the  benefits  exceed  the  costs.  Flood  control 
and  river  ar.d  harbor  authorizations  should 
be  ready. 

INLAND   WATERWAYS 

If.land  waterways  are  e.^sential  to  progress 
In  peacetimes:  they  are  more  vital  In  mili- 
tary preparation  and  In  military  campaigns. 
Transportation  Is  Important  in  peace;  It  Is 
more  imjXDrtant  In  war.  In  Gerniany  canals 
and  rivers  are  utilized  In  war  and  they  sup- 
plement In  a  most  vital  way  her  railway  and 
highway  coininunications.  The  Kiel  Canal  is 
probably  the  gi-eatest  military  waterway  proj- 
ect In  the  world.  It  connects  the  North  Sea' 
through  Germ.any  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  Hitler 
has  constructed  highways:  he  has  also  built 
canals  Navlj^ation  obtains  In  war  as  It  ob- 
tains in  penr:  along  the  Rhine.  The  larger 
the  population  the  greater  the  need  for  In- 
land waterways 

In  th:-  first  World  War  the  United  States 
was  without  Inland  waterways.  As  a  result 
of  planning  and  as  a  remit  of  preparation,  the 
Inland  waterways  of  the  United  States  are 
now  a  vital  part  jf  the  transpor.atlcn  system 
and  this  means  a  vital  part  of  cur  national 
defense.  During  the  past  20  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  appropriated  approxi- 
mately toOOOOO.OOO  for  new  work  in  improv- 
ing the  fevers  of  the  United  States  for  navi- 
gation Today  there  are  standard  9-foot 
ch.innels  over  more  than  6.CC0  miles  of  in- 
land waterways,  which  extend  frcm  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  substantially  from  the 
Allegl.enles  to  the  Rockies. 

D-fense  plants  along  th»»  scacoast  are  the 
first  to  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  sec<ind  World  War  has  shov.n  that  there 
should  be  constructed  in  the  great  interior  of 
the  United  States  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  munitions,  mechanized  armaments,  guns, 
cannops^and  airplanes  that  cannot  be  easily 
reacheS^y  foreign  foes.  Citadels  of  defense 
should  be  located  between  the  Alleghcnles 
and  the  Rockies  and  between  the  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf.  .^~  '  Miv  15.  1941.  defense  plan»s 
ot  the  agkiic^.r.  v.Hlue  of  SI. 01 2. 546. 828  had 
been  located  i'^  17  of  the  Midwestern  States. 
The  Inland  waterways  are  aiding  in  the  as- 
sembling of  mat€riais  for  plant.s  and  In  pro- 
viding equipment  for  defens?  industries. 
They  also  afford  the  means  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  finished  products  We  have  done 
well,  but  our  waterway.'?  can  be  still  further 
Improved  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense. 

We  take  off  our  hats  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
W.  :;,  irvel  at  the  superb  defense  that  Russia 
has  put  up.  It  is  ea.sy  to  put  a  railroad  out 
cf  operation.  One  bomb  hit  en  a  bridge 
steps  operations.  A  natural  waterway  can 
hardly  be  damaged  at  all  -by  military  opera- 
tions, and  even  an  improved  waterway  is 
difficult  to  put  out  of  operation.  The  canals 
and  rivers  of  Russia  have  played  an  Im- 
portant part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  de- 
fense. A  canal  or  river  can  accommodate  a 
:;''Lit  deal  more  tonnage  than  a  railroad. 
One  barge  tow  on  the  nver  carries  the  ton- 
nage of  10  freight  trains.  The  world  now 
knows  that  Russia  prepared  to  defend  and 
in  preparing  to  defend  she  Improved  her 
rivers  and  constructed  and  utilized  canals. 

Th'^re  are  8  000  miles  of  Inlr.nd  waterways 
la    tr..:-C3    H-d    3   'vO    r.-.:li.'^    of    canals.    In 


France  they 
and  war. 

In  England, 
waterways   are 
advantage  than 
.the  United  Kin 
tem.  In  use  for 
Ized.    The  area 
about  68.000  s 
of  Missouri,  an 
network   of  2. 
waterways  and 

The    English. 
ahd  the 
mense    advan 
cinals    In   war 
The  more  fierc 
the  use.    We  : 
We   should   re 
World  War  It 
States   to   use 
as  has  been   s 
tleship.      Sh; 
necessary,     bu 
fundamental 
Improvement 
no  time  to 
harbors:  It  Is 
control   of   cu: 
navigation  are 
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World. 


art  widely  used   In   both   peace 


1  urrcunded  by  oceans.  Inland 
being   used  today  to  greater 
ever  before  In  the  history  of 
dom.     The  old  waterway  sys- 
200  years,  has  been  modern* 
exclusive  of  Ireland,  is  only 
are  miles,  less  than  the  size 
yet  the  British  lilies  have  a 
miles   of   Improved    Inland 
canals, 
the    French,    the    Russians, 
are  thus  utilizing  to  Im- 
thelr    rivers    and    their 
as    they   use    them    In    peace, 
the  war  the  more  widespread 
lould  profit  by  their  example, 
ember   that  during  the   first 
■  as  necessary  for  the  United 
everything  that  would   float, 
id.  from   a   bateau   to  a   bat- 
are    Important,    barges    are 
Improved     waterways     are 
It  Is  no  time  to  abandon  the 
our  Inland  waterways:   It  la 
the  Improvement  of  our 
o  time  to  abandon  the  flood 
rivers.     Flood    control    and 
essential  to  national  defense 
World  as  they  are  In  the  Old 
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Defense 
There  have 
thev  have  resi 
production  of 
is  time  to   pu 
enough  to  a 
expend:  It  Is 
expenditures: 
against  Inflat 
relief    appropr 
provide  for  ta 
delay    In    pro 
been  drafted  s 
of  the  land  Is 
cf    the    land 
If  it   Is   neces^ 
their    lives.    1 
from    delaying 
men  by  strike! 
of  the  Army 
United    States 
speak    out    a 
deeds,  strikes 
and   they  will 
He  has  lieret 
he  needs  no 
ommends  for 
made  no 
curb  strikes, 
delay  must  t 
of  the  Chief 

There   are 
be  sacrifice  bj 
history  of 
levied.    The 
ernment  has 
citizens.     It  is 
country,    and 
none  but  Am^r 

Just  before 
the  Revolut 
fateful    cross! 
midnight  wh 
the    rumblin 
heard    with 
Washington 
among   the 
and  said: 

"We  are  pn 
battle.    The 
upon  Its  ref 
guard  tonight 

All-out  def^n 
sacrifice  that 
ways  sacrifice 
defense   meant 
flees.     Sacrifi<  e 
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ST3  IKES  AND  SACRIFICE 

pr<ductlon     has     been     lagging, 
n  entirely  too  many  strikes; 
Ited  In  serious  delays  In  the 
m.achlnes  and  munitions.     It 
first    things    first:    It   Is   not 
opriate:    it  Js  not   enough   to 
ot  enough  to  reduce  normal  __ 
It   IS   not    enough    to    provide 
iqn:  It  Is  not  enough  to  reduce 
tion=!:    It    Is    not   enough    to 
There  m.ust  be  no  further 
ctlon.      The    men    who    have 
iculd  be  armed.    If  the  youth 
ailed  upon  to  die.  the  laborers 
hould    be    required    to    work, 
ry  to  draft  men   to  sacrifice 
borers    shcu'd    be    prohibited 
the'  arming   of    those   young 
If  the  Commander  in  Chief 
d  Navy,  the  President  of  the 
Franklin    D.    Roosevelt,    will 
match   his   words    with    his 
defense  plants  will  be  curbed 
be  prevented  and  eliminated, 
re  advised  the  Congress  that 
dlticnal  legislation.     He  rcc- 
nationnl   defense,  but   he  has 
ation  for  legislation  to 
The  responsibility  for  further 
refore  be  upon  the  shoulders 
xecutive  of  the  Nation. 
cjark  days  ahead.     There  must 
all.     The  largest  t.axes  In  the 
Republic   have  already  been 
Is  not  in  sight.    The  Gov- 
en  providing  for  its  distressed 
now  time  for  all  to  serve  their 
In    this  service    we    must   put 
leans  on  guard, 
the  Battle  of  Trenton,  during 
War,  and  Just  before  the 
g    of    the    Delaware    River    at 
through  the  tented  bivouac 
of    the    elements    could    be 
:heir    chilling  '  blaJts,    George 
stood     stalwart     and     stately 
ashing    forces   of    desperation 
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the  eve  of  a  most  important 
■stiny  of  the  Colonies  dejjends 
.    Put>  none  but  Americans  on 


se  m?ans  sacrifice.     It  means 

will  hurt.    Americans  have  al- 

In  war.  and  adequate  national 

more  taxes  and  more  sacrl- 

ia  essential  to  freedom. 
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As  General  Chiang  Kal-shck.  of  China,  has 
said.  "It  is  tetter  to  sweat  tcday  In  peace 
than  to  bleed  tomorrow  in  war."  Now  U  the 
time  for  extraordinary  effort  Dividends  will 
be  yielded  tenfold  later  In  safety  and  security. 
Now  is  our  supreme  oppcrtvuiity  to  prepare 
to  defend  the  United  States  If  HiUer  ccn- 
queis  Russia  and  defeats  England,  it  will 
only  be  a  short  distance  lor  the  Nazis  from 
Russia  to  Alaska  ocrcss  the  21  miles  of  the 
Bering  Strait.  I  sometimes  think  that  Amer- 
ica does  not  realize  the  dant;rr.  The  danger, 
however.  Is  here  We  face  the  gravest  hour 
this  Nation  has  ever  knov.n 
'  America  Is  the  last  hop-e  of  democracy.  As 
Abral.am  Lincoln  said:  "We  shail  nobly  save 
or  meanly  Us?  the  last  grrat  hope  of  earth." 

Victor  Hugo.  In  Les  Miscrables,  tells  us 
hew  Marius  worshipped  the  Little  Ccrsican 
Ke  culcgized  Napoltou,  the  Little  Ccrpcral, 
as  Hi.nnlbal.  Caesar,  and  Charlemagne  nil 
combined  In  a  sirgle  man.  He  tcld  of  the 
dynasties  destrcved,  of  the  glcricB  brought  to 
France  by  Napoleon,  of  the  grenadiers  made 
kings.  He  clo:«ed  his  peicralion  wlih  the 
stirring  question.  "This  was  sublime,  what 
cruld  be  more  gvand?"  "To  be  free,'  replied 
M    Ccrr.b-ferre 

The  contest  Is  on.  The  citizen?  cf  14 
countries  in  Europe  are  in  slavery  The  Ger- 
mans maintain  they  are  the  master  race; 
they  assert  thry  are  fighting  for  a  new  cider 
throughout  the  world  If  frcec*cm  Is  wcr.h 
living  lor.  it  is  preemlnen-Iy  worth  dyir.3  for 
If  liberty  Is  lost  by  conquest.  It  may  te 
reeilned.  but  If  liberty  is  abandoned  by  the 
IrdifTerence  cf  the  people,  it  can  never  be 
regained  There  are  too  many  Amfrlraiij 
who  b<?i!eve  that  democracy  Is  for  fair  weather 
and  that  our  way  cf  life  and  form  of  govern- 
ment are  not  threatened  Slavery  and  not 
freedom  obtains  under  a  totalitarian  rule 

Vice  Premier  Dailan.  cf  France,  recently 
announced  that  General  Petain.  the  hero  cf 
Verdun,  agreed  to  full  ccllabcra'lm  with 
Genr.any.  ai^d  that  Inrnakinf;  the  ."greement 
h:-  had  to  chuose  between  life  and  oeath  and 
that  General  Pctain  chore  life  I  do  net  be- 
lieve It.  I  maintivin  that  it  would  have  been 
b'tter  end  wruld  have  bejeii  more  accurate 
lor  Admiral  Darlan  to  have  .'aid  that  General 
Petain  hEd  to  choose  between  resistance  ar.d 
Elaveiy  and  that  he  cho:-e  slavery. 

What  a  contrast  between  Darlan's  state- 
ment and  the  bold  statcmen.  of  England's 
P.-lme  Minister.  Winston  Churchill,  who  re- 
cently said:  ""rhc  English  p<  cple  would  rather 
die  on  th'^ir  feet  than  live  on  their  knees  " 

What  i.bciit  the  '•ock  frcm  which  the  men 
of  America  are  hewn?  It  was  Patrick  Henry, 
of  Virginia,  who  said:  "Is  life  so  dear  or  jjcac? 
so  swvet  as.  to  be  purcha.sed  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery?  As  for  mc.  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Americans  do  not  believe  In  peace  at  any 
price.  There  are  those  in  France  today  who 
would  rather  be  in  Lond.n  suffering  Ik  m 
the  honors  of  war  am.ong  free  men  aid 
women  th'in  In  Paris  enjoy. ng  so-called  Irce- 
dom  ameng  the  slaves  of  Hitler.  Pans  was 
not  bombarded  It  Is  an  open  city  Ihe 
buildings  were  saved.  In  the  future,  as  in 
the  past.  Americans  will  go  to  Europe.  In 
Paris  they  will  visit  the  Louvre:  they  will 
marvel  at  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
the  m.''gniricent  catliredrals;  they  will  ad- 
mire the  splendid  architecture;  but  I  believe 
that  tho-^e  who  visit  London  will  receive 
a  greater  irspitaticn  from  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  frcm  the  damaged 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  th?.n  they  will 
receive  from  the  unscaired  architecture  of 
Palis. 

rEEETOM   AND   VICTOBT 

Freedom  Is  not  ««mfethlng  to  be  handed 
down  ficm  generation  to  generation.  Fiee- 
dom  has  to  be  achieved  Freedom  is  net  in 
retreat— It  is  on  tlie  m.irch.  Right,  justice, 
and  righteousness  will  prevail.  Victory  Is 
assured 

Neither  Hitler  nor  Mus.solinl  nor  Japan  can 
■top  the  victory  of  freedom.     "Ihe  road  to 


victory  may  be  long  and  rough,  but  whether 
long  or  short,  whether  rough  or  smooth,  we 
mean  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  journeys  end, 
and  we  know  that  the  road  to  victory  will 
lead  to  better  days  End  to  fairer  lands. 


Amendment  ct  ti:e  Ntnitra'i.ty  .\ct 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

H'N.  riAROLn  K   CI  M  FvW  L 

Ol        .Ml. .J 

IN  THE  HOUSE- OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  14.  19  il 


Mr.  CLAYPOOL.  Mr  Speaker  in  con- 
sidering the  change  in  the  iiO-calU  d  Neu- 
trality Act  I  find  that  certain  interests 
have  inserted  in  various  new.^papers  in 
the  ccuntry  advrrtiscnirnts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  mislead  cur  American  cltzens. 
They  attempt  to  make  us  believe  th-^t  the 
mca.'^ure  now  before  the  Hou>e  ol  Rt^pie- 
sentative.s,  if  pa.si.t  d.  would  be  a  "vcte  lor 
war."  Of  course,  this  is  a  mi.-^re-presenta- 
tion  that  cannot  help  h?ving  been  mali- 
cicu'^ly  published.  No  authority  is  given 
the  administration  to  send  any  prmy  cf 
American  so'ders  into  any  other  coun- 
try. Personally  I  have  no  thought  at  this 
time  of  voting  to  send  an  American  bc^y 
on  any  mssion  to  conquer  another  peo- 
ple. I  have  no  thought  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  My  on'y  thought  is  of  the  pre.«4iT 
vat  ion  of  American  liberty  and  Am  'rican 
life  and  of  the  rights  of  America  in  'he 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  coun- 
try, no  matter  whether  it  b^  Germany  cr 
Great  Britain,  should  threaten  us.  I 
would  favor  any  drfrnse  or  strategy  that 
would  appear  desirable  to  held  such  en- 
emy away  from  our  shores  If  mispu-dc  d 
leaders  of  European  lands  throw  th(ir 
peoples  into  the  maelstrom  of  war  and 
destroy  civilization  in  the ir  portion  of  :he 
world.  I  bditve  in  doing  all  posi^ible  to 
keep  their  propaganda  and  poisonous  in- 
fluences from  a  similar  result  here. 

Since  our  Nation  m.ust  have  defense 
materials  from  other  portions  of  the 
glebe,  our  ships  miist  have  authority  to 
bring  them  to  us  or  our  defcn.se  ccnse- 
(juently  fails.  Neither  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ncr  the  present  ruler  of  G;.'rmany 
have  any  richt  io  deny  us  this  r'f;ht.  To 
exercise  a  definite  right  cf  this  kind  dees 
net  in  any  woy  commit  th:s  country  to 
a  war.  Whether  Congress  parses  this 
measure  or  net.  America  f.nd  Amcrici-ns 
wculd  hsve  to  defend  themselves  again.^t 
acts  cf  an  aggressor  nation  when  directed 
against  our  land. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  to 
which  I  have  referred  arc  plainly 
dctated  by  interests  whcse  prejud.ce 
against  the  Piesidcnt  overcomes  judg- 
ment cr  by  enemies  of  our  country  try- 
ing to  pol-on  the  minds  of  hcnest  and 
w.rried  Americans.  I  favor  no  law  re- 
quiring an  American  soldier  to  do  mere 
than  to  defend  American  shores.  I  fa\  cr 
the  present  measure  so  the  ncce.-;;diy 
materials  to  defend  cur  land  can  be 
brought  to  our  shore  to  make  effective 
its  defer^se.  This  is  a  vote  to  avoid  war 
by   making   such   preparation   that   no 
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country  wii:  dare  to  invade  our  land.  In 
times  like  ihese  Amencan|  mu.^t  stand 
together  and  show  the  rest  I  of  the  world 
that  we  will  resist  any  attcrnpt  to  destroy 
cur  liberty.  "'United  we  stjand;  divided 
we  fall."  1 


Who  Misrepresents  l\lln^e  .''tr^kcs? 

EJrrENSioN  OF  reJiarks 
1:0;^.  CLAKi:  F.  HOFFMAN 

OK  ^:i,  i!;_..\N 
IN  THE  HOUtJE  OF  REPRE$EN1  ATIVEa 


Friday.  A'oivmbtr  14.  1941 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  S'>nker.  on  No- 
vember 8  1941.  the  Liibor  lii\i.-iGn  of  the 
Onice  of  Pioduct:on  M.in;t;  rnunt  issu<d 
a  press  release  stating  that  in  the  period 
from  June  1,  1940.  to  October  1.  1941. 
there  wc:e  123  strikes  of  s  pnificiincc  to 
defense,  involving  225.0C0  employees,  who 
lo>t  approximately  2  349.60(1  man-dtys  of 
labor.  It  should  be  rememtered  that  thi.s 
ficure  supposedly  covers  th'  period  Irrm 
June  1.  IC40.  to  Octcber  1,  l941.  This  Js 
a  most  interesting  statenunt.  but  it  dots 
not  check  with  other  statmjents  ema:  at- 
inp  Irom  the  OHice  of  Production  flan- 
aeement  and  from  the  War  and  Nuvy 
Departments. 

Th?  LcF-iilative  Rcferencf'  Divl.-ion  cf 
the  Library  of  Congress,  in  its  report  en- 
titled 'Sirikc's  in  D^fti-iS(  Industr.ts" 
(77lh  Cong,  1st  scss..  S.  Jjc.  No.  t)2). 
states,  on  the  ba.sis  of  infcrmatfon  sup- 
plied by  the  Office  cf  Production  Mannge- 
ment.  that  up  to  May  26. 19  11,  there  were 
3.C*.3.275  man-days  lost  Iri  defense 
strikes. 

Now.  for  the  period  froii  Januaiv  1. 
1941,  to  Cctobrr  13.  1941,  he  War  Bo- 
partmrnt  report.^  that  there  v.-eie  3.709.- 
000  m.an-days  lost  on  V.'ai  Dc?partment 
contracts  for  dclcnse.  Th  s  is  most  in- 
teresting. It  should  be  recaUed  that  the 
figure  of  the  War  Depnrtricnt  is  for  a 
ptricd  cf  only  9' 2  months  whereas  the 
smaller  figure  given  cut  by  the  OfSce  of 
Production  Management  covers  a  16- 
month  period  that  incluac.s  the  9'2- 
mcnih  p  iird  involved  in  the  War  D?- 
pariment  fi.iiure. 

And  the  Niivy  DrpartmoTt  has  stated 
that  from  Januaiy  1.  1941,  to  August  2X. 
1941.  there  were  2.400.000  i nan-days  lo.-Jt 
in  strikes  on  defense  contracts  let  by  }he 
Navy  D  pr.rtment.  Thus,  according  to 
the  War  and  Navy  D  par  mcnts,  frcm 
January  1,  1S41  to  the  midt  ile  of  Octcber 
1C41.  there  were  lost  at  huist  6.100  000 
man-days  in  deien.>e  stnk  »s.  as  aea  ns«i 
the  figure  of  only  2.349.60p  as  released 
by  the  O.  P.  M.  for  a  much  icnger  period. 

Unofficial  e.«t;mates  thaj  would  se-m 
to  hr.ve  gond  foundation  plac"  the  num- 
ber, of  man-days  lest  in  dL-fen.se  strikes 
sinci?  the  bc;:innini  cf  the 
piain  in  June  1940.  at  mpie  than  10. 
000  COO. 

What  does  the  Labor  D^^ 
O.  P.  M.  gain  by  pu'.tmg  o^t  misleaamg 
figures? 


vision  of  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGP.ESSIOXAL  PKCnKD 


Livin;?   for   Freedom 

ExiiN.-iO'N  OP"  ri-.m.--i-;ks 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or    TENNrSSEE 

IN    ::•£"   KOUSE  Cir    !;:-PHESENT. m:\T3 


Friday.  .'« 


;;   V'ii 


ADDRESS  C'h    in  ri.N   i'\:vzs 

Mr.  HFTCK  'f  T.  r.r.pssoe.  Mr. 
Speiik*  r.  u;....  ;  U\i\c  to  extend  my  re- 
ma'k-;  :n  the  Recopd.  I  include  a  copy  of 
a  brief  but  abl?  addrcs.'^  bv  Mr  Lupton 
Patten,  of  Chattancoia.  T-  mi  ,  b:  fere  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga on  the  subject  of  living  for  fi.e- 
dom. 

The  address  follows: 

Thp  last  par.-'.gr.Tph  In  one  of  the  recent 
Trar  mcrr.nl.--?.  Lo-;icipg  f;-)r  Trouble,  by  Vir- 
ginia Cowles.  contains  the  'ollowlng  sen- 
tences: 

■  t)i:r  forfcears  pave  us  cur  herituge  through 
the  j-xeat  cf  thc'.r  achievements;  they 
Chained  the  mighty  rivers  and  forest?,  blazed 
the  trails  west,  and  put  down  la^v;e^s^;ess;  in 
the  dfSTted  reaches  uf  tlie  c.mtinent  They 
shed  their  b'.ood  to  establish  tlie  prlncnj-Je 
of  Justice  and  equality  we  take  for  granted. 
Thov  fous?ht  their  most  ?ava7e  war  for  the 
conception  thfit  ha.s  built  us  Into  the  most 
pcwerfiil  democracy  the  world  has  known 
•  •  •  Let  us  rise  up  now  In  all  our 
splrndor  ar.d  fight  side  by  side  with  Great 
Britain  unt'.l  we  reach  a  victory  <-c  comp'.cte 
that  frfedcm  will  ring  through  the  ages  to 
c  :t  •'  -.v;*!'.  ;\  strenf.th  no  man  dar^  challenge  " 

Tp,:-  :.-  :.ot  a  nfw  thought  Increasingly 
In  the  past  year  many  of  our  leaders  have 
been  telling  us  that  It  might  be  necessary 
for  us  to  give  up  cur  lives  In  order  that  we 
may  continue  to  exist  as  a  frc'e  pccple.  In 
fact,  this  conception  is  rooted  deep  in  the 
American  trad'tinn  T:me  after  time 
throughout  our  history,  cur  forefathers  h.Tve 
willlni»ly  shed  their  blood  and  given  their 
livp'i  for  the  pres-rv.itioii  of  our  democratic 
f  ::;;  >:  .:  \.  r:.:;.e:.:  ;i:.,l  I  believe  that  the 
c  vt  i\s  !if,:r..i.3  n..<j>  tity  ol  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  follow  the  path  which 
our  forefathers  have  trod 

However,  there  I.*  an  implication  In  the 
s'.i'ety.  ^r.'  .Tbotit  dyink:  f  r  free;!  :v.  t'.i.it,  so 
cf-:-  u'  overlooic;  a:i  ;:i'.;\i(  a*  ;■  :i  wl.ich, 
if  !r  r?ht  consistei^tiy  to  the  forefront, 
niigl.t  make  some  cf  the  dying  unnecessary. 
Abraham  Lincoln  realized  the  implication 
completely,  in  my  opinion,  when  he  said  In 
hl«  im.mortal  Gettysburg  address: 

"The  world  will  little  note  ncr  Icng  re- 
ment*^  r  wh.it  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never 
f  ."•:  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the 
1;\. ■..,'.  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
Unflni;>hed  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced  It  is  ratl;er 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  ta«k 
remaining  bef.-.re  u^:  that  from  the^e  honored 
dead  we  t.-.ke  Increased  devotion  to  that  c.TUse 
for  which  they  g.ive  the  List  full  measure  cf 
devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
the>e  tiead  sh^U  net  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  N  iticn  under  Gcd  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom:  and  that  government  cf  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Here  in  its  p'jrest  form  is  the  stark  reality 
that  we  so  often  forget — namely,  that  it  Is 
rot  en. men  to  die  for  freedom:  that,  in  fact, 
dyin'^  for  freedom  may  be  completely  in  v.iin 
unle.-s  we  dedicate  ourselves  as  well  t  1;,  e 
for  freedom.  That  is  the  purrc-e  C  t:...- 
f-tp^:,  to  inquire  briefly,  while  i-.ui.  .i.,  ^\ir 


the  world  are  willingly  giving  their  lives  fcr 
the  preservation  of  an  Ideal,  how  we  in  this 
country  can  so  live  that  the  ideal  may  be 
preserved  for  gonorations  to  come. 

We  hear  much  about  our  American  liber- 
ties, and  I  thlnl"  it  would  be  well  here  to 
pau.-e  and  try  to  determine,  if  possible,  Just 
what  thcsi  liberties  which  we  prize  so  highly 
are.  for  too  often  our  liberties  seem  to  mean 

us  the  right  to  do  what  we  want  without 
Interference  and  at  the  same  time  the  right 
to  tell  others  how  they  should  conduct  their 
affairs.  When  1  have  to  run  into  a  store 
downtown  an;'  cannot  find  a  parking  space.  I 
find  myself  becoming  convinced  that  I  should 
be  permitted  to  double  park,  and  If  I  do  so 
and  am  ca'"ed  down  by  a  policeman  it  seems 
an  injustice.  But  at  rush  hours  when  I  try 
to  get  through  a  crowded  street  I  feel  that 
the  driver  cf  every  car  dcu'.jle  parking  should 
certainly  be  arrested.  If  you  are  a  reader  cf 
the  open  fcrums  of  our  various  newspapers 
ycu  know  that  many  people  are  insistir.g 
right  now  that  certain  individuals  holding 
diverse  opinions  should  be  muzzled  or  placed 
In  concentration  camps,  while  they,  cf  course, 
should  be  allowed  to  the  fullest  cur  tradi- 
tional freedom  of  speech. 

Recently  I  read  an  address  by  Dr  Daniel 
L  Mar.~h.  president  cf  Bcstcn  University. 
Boston.  Mass..  under  th?  title  "The  American 
Canon."  In  It  he  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
b.sic  grcup  of  ideals  to  which  all  Americans 
of  whatever  creed,  birth  or  outlcck  can  si:b- 
sorlbe.  He  calls  the  Mayflower  compact  "the 
Genesis  of  our  American  democracy,'  stating 
that  this  Is  the  first  written  compact  by 
wliieh  any  group  oi  people  en  eurth  ever 
agreed  to  govern  themselves  The  "excdus  of 
American  democracy  is  the  Declaration  of 
Ind.-pendence;  the  "beck  cf  law"  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  the  '  ten  com- 
mandments" are  the  first  lO  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  which  list  such  basic  free- 
doms as  religion,  speech,  press,  right  of  as- 
semb  y.  ri^ht  to  keep  and  boar  arms  freedom 
from  quartering  soldiers  ixcept  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  regulations  c*  the  right  cf 
search  and  seizure,  protection  for  prrscns 
and  their  property  without  due  process  of 
lav,',  right  of  persons  accused  cf  crimes,  right 
of  trial  by  Jury,  protection  against  excessive 
bail  and  punishments  Our  "major  proph- 
ecy" is  the  Farewell  Address  by  Geori:e  Wash- 
ington; the  "psalm  of  Americanism"  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner;  the  "gospel  of  Amer- 
icanism" the  Second  Inaugural  Addrc'ss  by 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  "the  epistle"  the  last 
article  that  Wocdrcw  Wilson  ever  wrote,  en- 
titled "The  Road  Away  From  Revolution  " 
Certainly.  In  these  Immortal  writings  we  can 
find  the  fundamental  treedcms  which  we  as 
American  citizens  possess,  which  we  are  will- 
ing, if  n.^ed  be,  to  die  for  And  yet  there  are 
nations  which  have  had  many  of  thesa  free- 
doms where  the  people,  or  a  great  majority 
of  them,  have  willingly  given  them  up.  and. 
to  my  mind,  they  have  given  them  up  for 
one  reason  alone,  and  ,tl  at  Is  the  -cason  cf 
security  For  what  good  does  it  do  a  man  to 
have  the  right  to  choose  Lis  profession  or 
work  if  he  cannot  find  a  Job.  and  the  freedom 
to  worship  cr  net  worship  God  is  not  so 
thrilling  en  an  en.pty  stomach,  and  the  cus- 
tom by  which  a  .nan  can  choose  his  own 
bride  without  having  his  marriage  arra^.ged 
fcr  him  is  worthless  if  he  cannot  support  her. 

So  here,  it  seems  to  me.  we  come  up  against 
a  very  hard  reality — that  the  same  peop'e  who 
will  willingly  give  their  lives  to  protect  their 
rights  from  oppressicn  will  also  wiUingU  give 
up  these  same  cherished  and  hard-won  rights 
In  return  for  a  promised  security.  I  need  net 
go  into  detail  in  tracing  the  process  by  which 
the  lure  cf  Jobs,  relief  cf  abuses,  and  promised 
security  submerged  a  free  society  into  dic- 
tatorship in  various  countries  In  the  world. 
What  has  happened  is  too  fresh  in  your  mem- 
cry  In  this  country  in  1931.  1932.  and  1933 
w^"  heard  the  cry  cf  security  ourselves;  we 
,-.i-.v  -he  so-called  pioneer  spirit  cf  an  oppcr- 
tu.wty  for  each  n;  iii  to  develop  to  the  greatest 
possible  t.\t,ii:  ci  iiis  abilities  give  way  to  a 
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;   was   bstter   to   have   half   a 
he   was  certain   to  have   that 
n  to  take  the  chance  of  a  full 
ly  end  up  with  ncne.     M;iny 
en  written  and  spoken  m   the 
pro  and  con   about   Amtnci'.n 
ive  no  desire  to  enter  into  this 
pt  to  say  from  my  cwn  ex- 
[  am  confident  If  bu;-lneFsm.en 
ars  ago  had  been  subjected  to 
effect  new  those  men   would 
:hf  Ir  basic  constitutional  rights 
n  away      At  the  present  tim? 
which  I  am  employed  is  regu- 
rent  Federal  agencies, 
given  for  these  regulations  Is 
conditions  have   made   them 
protection    of    workers,    con- 
lolders.  farmers,  etc. — in  other 
security  of  large  number:-  of 
not  argue  for  a  moment  that 
groups  did    not   need  security. 
ins,  however,  that  In  attaining 
m  the  .so-called  ba5lc  Uber- 
ity  group  have  been  restricted, 
much   In   the   last   few   weeks 
amy    shipbuilding    case       The 
icsue  between  the   union  a;id 
^as.  as  I  have  read  the  facts, 
the  part  of  the  union  that  the 
to  discharge  every  employee 
might    later    become,   a    union 
who   failed    to    pay   his    union 
wise   remain   in   good   s'andlng 
n.     I  have  heard  many  people 
a  demand  as  this  was  an  in- 
the   fundamental   right   cf  a 
where   he    would    or    belong 
ization  he  desired,  but  I  cant 
ring  when  the  shoe  was  on  the 
the  case  of  the  so-called  "yel- 
racts  of  1890  ahd  thereabouts, 
crs  forced  their  employees  to 
.^nt    that  they  wou'.d  net  Join 
implication  being  that  if  they 
d  be  fired,  as  doubtless  many 
ipreme  Court  of  that  day  up- 
tracts   as  constitutional.    Just 
e  Court  of  this  day  has  upheld 
s  "maintenance  of  membership 
It  is  interesting  to  read  some 
[iled  before  the  Supreme  Court 
s  against  the  "yellow  dcg"  con- 
ess    these    people    would    not 
reasoning  applied   today.  Just 
■rs.  u-slng  the  "yellow  dcg"  con- 
ot  be  too  anxious  for  their  ar- 
used  now.    Personally,  I  think 
.•ices  are  definitely  opposed  to 
tradition.   bJt   as   means   to 
for  the  respective  groups  em- 
they  apparently  are  very  fine 

mind,  we  come  to  the  furda- 

em     cf     self-government — the 

if  cur  basic  rights  wl'-h  a  sufB- 

to  make 'life  livable     For  I  have 

n  Vict  Ion  that   if  various  pres- 

be    they    management,    labor. 

icllege   professors,    continue    to 

Ity  of  their  groups  at  the  ex- 

ies  of  others,  we  will  undoubt- 

a    tightly    controlled   economy 

jority  laws  which   oppressed  a 

ty  in  Germany  can  oppress  any 

:   in  Germany,  as  there  is  some 

w.    The  power  to  set  minimum 

the    power    to   set    maxim.um 

socialization  or   nationalisa- 

ry.  whichever  ycu  wish  to  call 

ly  nationalize  all  other  forms 

'.  Just  as  changing  one  gland  of 

inevitably  affect  ether  parts. 

system    of  government   was 
concept  Oi   government  by  the 
ircsentatlvcs.  but  with  funda- 
leed  rights  fo    the  minority 
said  .  that   dying   for   freedom 
for  freedom,  and  I  have  tried  to 
fact  that  freedom  without  se- 
vltably  result  In  a  loss  of  free- 
turning   cur   security   over   to 
may  give  security  but  lose  free- 
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dom.  Hew.  tncn,  can  w-  achieve  some  sort 
of  a  balance  be'veen  freedom  and  security? 
To  my  way  cf  thinking,  the  answer  is  sim- 
plicity itfi  If;  in  fact,  so  easy  to  state  that  it 
seems  almost    Impossible   of  attainment. 

Our  forefathers  knew  the  an.-wer  when  they 
specifically  limited  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.,  because 
they  expected  each  citizen  to  have  the  other 
rights,  and  with  those  rights  to  assume  the 
corresponding  responsibility. 

Benjamin  Franklin  knew  the  answer, 
"Would  you  live  at  ease?  Do  what  you  ought, 
not  what  you  please." 

The  Little  Red  Hen  kncv.-  the  answer.  Re- 
mem.ber  vhen  she  asked  the  pie.  the  cat,  and 
the  dog.  each  In  turn,  to  help  plant  the  grain 
of  wheat?  "Not  I."  they  all  said  But  when 
It  canie  time  to  cat  the  cake  and  .she  asked 
who  would  help  they  cried.  "We  will  " 

Every  executive  knows  tht  answer  when  he 
gives  authority  to  a  subordinate  and  at  the 
same  time  char{:es  him  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  see  the  job  is  done. 

Woodrovv  Wilson  knew  the  answer  when  he 
saldi  "The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
civilization  cannot  endure  materially  unless 
It  is  redeefned  spiritually  "  Ycu  can  search 
hbtoty  as  much  as  you  want  and  you  will  find 
that  whenever  people  want  only  their  rights 
and  pilvileges  without  the  duties  that  always 
go  with  them,  then  someone  else  assumes 
tho3C  duties,  and  the  rights,  too.  pretty  soon. 
When  we  shift  our  responsibilities  to  some- 
one else,  whether  it  be  an  individual,  a  so- 
ciety, cr  a  government,  we  lose  inevitably  the 
right  which  we  had. 

And  what  are  these  responsibilities?  First, 
what  are  the  rights? 

The  rlzht  to  mnrry  whom  we  choose — the- 
responsibility  to  pick  carefully  and  then  do 
our  b3st  to  make  it  go. 

The  right  to  have  or  not  to  have  children — 
the  resp.jnsiblllty  to  consider  cur  Nation's 
welfare  and  train  our  children  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  not   leave  it  to  someone  els? 

The  right  to  operate  a  bu^ine.^s  and  employ 
people — the  responsibility  ito  consider  our 
employees  an  integral  pari;  of  otir  business 
Just  as  cur  stockholders       1 

The  right  to  make  profit  and  keep  prop- 
erty—the re'^ponslbility  to  help  others  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves. 

I  could  go  on.  but  the  point  Is  oiu-  freedoms 
without  the  corresponding  responsibilities 
Will  result  In  chacs.  Freedom  of  speech  is 
one  of  our  most  "herishet\>posscsflons.  but 
that  does  not  give  a  person  a  license,  as  Jus- 
tice Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  pointed  out,  to 
stand  up  and  make  a  loud  oration  In  the 
',  midst  of  a  picture  show,  nor  does  It  give  the 
right  for  an  individual  to  make  false  state- 
ments about  another  person. 

Th?re  are  many  who  say  that  It  .s  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  social  ends  by  voluntary 
responsibility;  that -only  by  a  paternalistic 
government  can  social  Justice  toe  accom- 
plished. That  may  be  true,  but  if  it  is  true, 
then  let  us  realize  equally  that  In  the  process 
of  achieving  these  ends  we  are  losing  much 
of  what  we  have  held  most  precious.  Let  us 
realize  that  we  are  following  the  European 
miethcd  of  collective  direction  from  the  top 
Instead  of  the  American  innovation  cf  rights 
and  responsibilities.  Let  us  understand  that 
wc  are  entrenching  established  businesses  as 
surely  as  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture  en- 
trenched the  landed  estates  of  England. 

I  a.Ti  speaking  to  the  student  body  of  this 
university  because  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
Impossible  for  at  least  the  leaders  of  our 
country  to  develop  In  themselves  a  discipline 
necessary  to  make  our  freedoms  compatible 
with  security,  and  if  the  leaders  are  able  to  do 
this  they  will  rebuild  the  old  American  tra- 
dition and  a  reawakened  public  opinion  that 
will  automatically  place  restrictions  on  the 
unbridled  freedoms  of  everyone,  not  In  a 
Utopian  sense — for  when  ycu  come  down  to 
It  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  want  a  Utopia — 
but  certainly  to  an  extent  that  for  practical 
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purposes  will  meet  the  problem.  I  sug:;est 
that  you  read  a  new  bock  by  Christy  Borth 
entitled  "True  Steel"  fcr  the  account  of  how 
one  American  industrialist  accepted  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  his  arsociates.  That  man, 
Mr.  George  M.  Verity,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rolling  Mill  Co..  recently  made  this 
statement: 

"There  has  always  been  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  co<iperation  in  America. 
W'e  all  realize  that  our  Nation  could  not  have 
been  built  without  It.  All  businessmen  have 
talked  about  it  for  years.  But  it  seems  hard 
for  even  the  people  who  talk  about  It  to  see 
that  it  isn't  worth  while  unless  It  comes 
through  good  will  and  mutual  understanding. 

"The  dictators  in  the  totalitarian  nations 
have  a  short  cut  to  cooperation.  It  is  very 
effective— frichtfully  effective.  Its  effective- 
ness presents  free  men  v.ith  a  dreadful 
challenge. 

"Now.  we  must  attain  cooperation.  Unless 
we  do  so  much  better  than  we  have  done  In 
the  past,  our  freedom  will  be  seriously  endan- 
gered, for  the  benefits  cf  cooperation  are  now 
being  demonstrated  with  such  frightful  force 
in  Europe  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  miss 
the  meaning.  I  fear  that  unless  we  Ameri- 
cans learn  to  cooperate  through  the  pood 
will  that  comes  from  understanding  we  shall 
have  it  forced  upon  us — paying  for  it  with 
our  freedom. 

"That  would  be  a  high  price  to  pay  fcr  it— 
too  high  a  price,  I  believe  Fcr  the  worth 
of  anything  can  be  measured  by  v.hat  it 
brings  If  cooperation  must  be  bought  with 
fiecdcm,  It  isn't  wcrth  the  cost  On  th? 
other  hand.  If  understanding  can  bring  it 
without  endangering  freedom,  then  It  should 
be  plain  that  persistent  effort  to  understand 
our  fellow  men  has  a  definite  and  known 
value  to  all  of  us." 

Furthermore.  I  don't  believe  It  would  be 
lrc;:impatible  with  or  would  infringe  upon 
academic  freedom  for  professors  to  let  the.r 
students  know  that  in  return  for  the  rights 
which  they  enjoy,  there  are  duties  which  must 
be  met  Certainly  we  will  accept  these  re- 
sponsibilities In  different  ways— therein  lies 
our  strength  of  variety  and  flexibility — but 
at  least  we  can  accept  them  instead  of  turn- 
ing them  over  to  someone  else.  You  ladles 
and  gentlem.en  are  students  at  an  institution 
of  h.gher  learning  Having  had  the  benefits 
of  advanced  education,  supposedly  ycu  will 
make  fcr  a  large  part  In  the  future  the  lead- 
ers cf  our  community  and  cf  our  Nation  It 
seems  to  me  that  only  by  the  full  acceptance 
of  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship  on 
the  part  cf  people  like  yourselves  can  we 
hope  to  maintain  the  basic  liberties  and 
freedoms  which  "cur  forbears  gave  us  as  cur 
heritage  through  the  sweat  cf  their  achieve- 
ments " 

Living  fcr  democracy  may  not  be  as  ro- 
mantic as  dying  for  democracy,  but,  In  my 
opinion,  it   Is  equally  as  Important. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    COSHOCTON 
(OHIO)    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  McGregor.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  follow. nj  editorial  from 
the  Coshocton  (Ohio>  Tribune: 

(From  the  Coshocton  jOhio)  Trltunel 

AN  CN-ANirRlC.^N  E:iK*r 

Soldiers  must,  perforce,  live  by  different 
rules  than  civilians.  Still  It  is  lurprismg,  to 
put  it  mildly,  to  learn  that  a  certjun  Col  Early 
E.  W  Duncan,  commander  of  the  Army's 
Lowry  Field,  has  nnncuncod  th'Jt  he  will  de- 
clare "cut  of  b  unds "  any  chukh  in  which 
the  pastor  preachrs  a  .'ermon  conflicting  with 
his  concept  of  Amerlcr-.nl.-m 

Going  beyond  all  declarations  of  policy  so 
far  made  in  ofDcial  Washington,  this  military 
gentleman  declares  that  "we  are  iin paring  for 
war  "  Therefore,  he  feels  comprtled  to  gu:nd 
his  men  against  hearing  any  «rt'ument  in 
conflict  with  the  views  of  the  Piicsident  Nor 
doe-  he  confine  himself  to  this  trst  ol  what  Is 
fit  for  soldiers'  ear?  He  d"cla|ps  that  they 
must  not  hear  anything  that  rvais  ccunter  to 
his  own  personal  ideas  of  what  Is  gocd  Amer- 
icanism.    ,  I 

That  a  man  In  the  uniform  cf  the  United 
Slates  cf  America,  the  mf>si  pfi  gresslve  de- 
mocracy In  all  the  world,  should  make  tuch  a 
statement  In  times  of  pence  Is  Ito  us  incom- 
prehensible. It  Is  obvl'us  that  certain 
che.ngcs  of  status  occur  when  t  m:in  doi  s  a 
uniform.  But  It  Is  not  the  Ampnc.in  way  to 
force  any  man.  soldier  or  civllUii,  to  close  his 
mind  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  faces  Its 
gra\est  crisis.  After  all.  the  Government  does 
not  show  its  gratitude  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fenders by  dislranchising  thrmJ 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHlL-\DELrHL\ 
RECORD 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadc!;  ;;  i 
Record  under  date  of  November  11.  1.'41, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention  and  con- 
sideration: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Recor^  of  November 

11.  19411 

I 

THE    WAR    CF    NEEVES — AT   HOME 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  Is 
engaged  In  a   'war  of  nerves." 

It's  not  against  Hitler.    It's  sjgalnst  you 

The  Record  warns  that  If  aecretary  Mor- 
genthau  keeps  on  with  his  abiurd  proposals 
to  pile  a  15-percent  wage  tax;  on  top  next 
year's  greatly  increased  incorale  taxes— both 
to  be  collected  in  19t2 — double  taxation  In 
I  yeatL- 

Our  people  will  probably  haw  an  epluemlc 
cf  Jitters  which  may  undermine  the  morale 
of  our  whole  defense  effcit.      I 

The  taxes  Morgenthau  proposes,  for  the 
average  wage  earner,  would  anlount  to  more 
than  1  day's  pay  a  wetk 

For  higher-paid  workejs  It  plight  run  as 
high  as  2  days'  pay  a  week. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Morgenthati's  scheme  has 
frightened  the  Nation?  Is  it  any  wonder 
men  everywhere  are  worried  tick  ever  ho.w 
they'll  hold  onto  the  homes  thty  ve  bought — 
and  how  they'll  meet  the  fixed  charges  on 
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thrlr  injurancc.  mortgages,  and  other  things 
en  which  they  Just  cant  economize? 

"Whfti   Morgenthau    talks  of   great   grbs  of 

monfy    loose    In    people's    pockets,    and    the 

-reed    for    "mcpping    It    up"    he    shows    an 

8!?rtH>ndlnp  iKr-.<-r:t  ice  of  what  an  American 

W.'ige  eariiers  pocket  looks  like 

Si:me  have  had  wag(  liicre.t^e*.  to  be  sure: 
but  many  nf  them,  right  now.  are  merely 
catching  up  with  thtlr  depression  debts 

The  V8>t  majority  of  AmerlCiin  workers 
have  not  had  pay  Increase*.  And  what  a 
day■^;-pay-a-w^ek  tax  would  do  to  that  vast 
majority  Is  somttl.lng  we'd  rather  not  con- 
template. This  much  however,  surely  wculd 
f orfow : 

An  unprecedented  demand  for  wage  boosts 
cv-  rywhere — 

And  a  Nation-wide  fear  of  Morgenthau  and 
all  he  stands  for;  a  fear  so  great  a*  to  rr.ake  a 
good  majiy  people  forget  about  Hitler. 

A  man  who  saw  his  home  sold  by  the 
th'T'.tt  to  satisfy  Morgenthiiu's  worries  over 
Inflntton  w.  uM  hard'v  be  enthusiaf^^Ic  about 
defense  What  he  had  to  defend  would  be 
gone 

Morgenthau  himself  admits  the  15-perccnt 
pnv-envelope  tax  Is  not  neces.«ary  to  finance 
defense;  that  It  Is  primarily  to  combat  Infla- 
tion. 

That  the  tax  is  needless  Is  further  demon- 
ftraied  by  the  revelation  of  Senator  Gforce, 
chairman  of  the  S.niate  Finance  Ci^mmltlco, 
that  present  taxes  will  bring  In  three  billions 
mr.r,"  than  exp^-cted  for  the  calendar  year 
19-11 

S;j  the  only  excuse  for  the  dny's-pny-a-week 
tax  Is  Morg"nthau's  prediction  of  Inflation. 
To  which  we  submit: 

(a>   Morcenthau's  record  as  a  prophet: 

H  •  ha.s  betMi  100-ptrcent  wrong  on  his  re- 
P'-ated  prophecies  on  inflation  during  the 
past  8  years,  and  he  has  been  100-percent 
urong  on  all  his  othfr  prophecie?  of  doom. 

(bt  Eveji  if  Morgenthau  were  right,  that 
enno  degroe  of  li.flancn  Is  al.ead.  the  way 
to  meet  it  would  not  be  to  wrtxk  our  na- 
tional economy  by  destroying  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  buyiiic  power  at  cue  sweep. 

The  time  to  cbeck  the  Inflation  w  u!d  be 
whiMi  It  actually  began. 

li  and  whi-n  we  do  h.ive  infiation,  the 
N.ition   ha»  abundant  means  of  checking  It. 

Much  more  logical  wculd  be  a  national  sales 
tax.  b.ist»cl  en  the  actual— nut  Imaginary — 
degree  of  Infiation.  Let  a  point  on  the  price 
ln;lex  be  chosen  as  tcps — s'ftcr  which  the 
ea'.fs  tax  would  became  1  percent;  then  if 
the  upward  spiral  did  not  taper  off.  it  would 
go  to  2  percent,  then  3  percent,  or  mere  as 
required. 

At  one  point  or  anoth.er  that  tax  wovi'd 
balance  out.  and  the  spiral  would  be  re- 
vrr's.cl — long  before  there  was  any  serious 
danmr. 

And  If  t^w  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury  were 
not  so  cbset>ed  with  his  vision  of  overtlcwii;g 
housewives"  purse*:,  he  wculd  know  that  there 
are  vet  a  dczt-n  ciher  means  cf  checking;  in- 
fl.^.tion  without  using  the  power  to  tax — 
Which  Is  also  the  power  to  destroy. 


Opinion  by  J.ilf^e  Marvin  Jones 

I'ON'.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 


i::  IZE  HOUSE  OP  represen 


i  .  \  1 .  >  r  o 


Friday.  Nouwibtr  14.  19-1 


M-     L'-thl:^    a.    joii^:so::      m- 

E  .  •   ..-^   ,    ::  V  iornicr  coUeacU'  i:  >  ::i  Tex.i> 
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who  se:\td  in  t!:*--  Hcj^o  :or  mcr-.  'iuai  '"'O 
year.s.  retirti;  fr  in  •:>  House  to  accent 
an  appointir.'  rv.  rr.  ui  ■  fcv  the  Presidert 
of  the  Uniti:;  S'  •.'  -^  ■>  a  jud;:e  of  the 
Court  i  c:a;rr.s  cf  the  United  States, 
haviiu;  b  ^  ;:i  !...-  service  there  en  Novem- 
ber 20,  r,<40  liiid  during  the  short  time 
tha.  he  ha.s  be  n  i;r  :>  that  court  has 
made  a  ."-plondid  rtcurcl  .i,>  an  industrious, 
able,  anc!  ■  r.^.ienticu."^  judce  in  passing 
upon  matters  coming  before  that  court. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Judge 
Jones  In  the  House  knew  full  well  that 
such  would  he  the  rcecrd  he  wculd  make, 
judged  by  his  ab!*'  and  di'^tingui:?hed 
.service  whik  h>  v«  ,  .i  Member  of  this 
body. 

An  opinion  rendered  by  him  on  June 
'?.  :  this  year  in  the  case  cf  Lucy  W. 
B.  i;  her,  executrix  of  the  estate  of 
Thomas  N.  Belcher,  deceased,  against  the 
United  States  has  caused  much  favorable 
comment.  The  opinion  is  brief,  but  it  .s 
terse,  clear,  and  logical,  and  a  number  of 
his  former  colleapues  have  expressed  the 
thought  that  it  was  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion and  reproduction,  and  upon  leave 
Granted  me  I  am  pleased  to  submit  it 
herewith  in  the  extension  of  my  remarks: 

OPINION 

Jones,  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court : 

In  1935  and  1936  the  defendant,  through 
Its  authorized  agent,  purchased  frcm  Thomas 
N.  Beicher.  who  was  engaged  in  the  mining 
and  markftlnf;  cf  ccal  ui-.der  the  name  of 
Bevier  -billing  &  Mining  Co  .  100  325  tons  cf 
coal  at  an  agreed  price  of  $2  per  ton.  The 
coal  was  delivered  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  cf  the  purcha.se  agreement  and  u.n-d 
for  furni.'^hing  heat  for  tin-  post-caRce  build- 
ing at  Central  City.  Ky.  The  Fourth  As^n^t- 
ant  Postm.aster  General  certified  appioval  of 
the  contract.  Defendant  has  not  paid  lor 
the  coal.  The  vendor  died  subfequeutly,  and' 
his  w:dG\v,  as  executnx.  instituted  this  suit  to 
recover  the  contract  pi  Ice. 

Tlie  e.s-'ential  facts  are  as  simple  as  that. 

Tlie  excuse  for  not  makii.g  payment  Is 
Stated  by  the  Acting  Coiv.ntroUer  General  in 
a  letter  that  is  singularly  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  lORlC. 

It  states  that  after  the  contract  had  been 
completed  the  vender  borrowed  money  at  the 
bank:  that  the  note  was  signed  by  T.  N. 
Belch:^r  and  Gt^orge  L  Wallace,  the  then  post- 
mastor.  ai'd  that  .=ince  the  vendor  received 
the  proceeds  of  the  net*  he  has  been  paid 
In  full.  Tlie  fact  that  the  bank  demands  pay- 
ment of  the  note  and  that  the  defendant 
used  the  ccal  and  made  payment  to  no  one 
are  small  Items  that  appear  to  have  been 
overlock'-d. 

The  bank  was  apparently  amazed  at  the 
Intricacies  of  the  line  of  reasoning  set  cut  in 
the  Comptroller's  letter;  it  suggested  that 
there  mu^t  be  some  inisunderstanding,  since 
the  bank  had  merely  made  a  lean,  but  the 
General  Accounting  OS3ce  stood  its  ground 
In  a  iecond  letter  of  denial. 

We  confess  that  we  are  a!so  Just  a  little 
surprised  at  the  contents  of  the  letter.  It 
has  neither  pattern  uor  syllogism,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  point. 

This  ntethcd  of  settling  Government  obli- 
gations is  so  novel  that,  if  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. It  should  be  patentable.  It  would  solve 
many  national  problems.  The  holder  of  a 
Government  cbliization  at  one  time  cr  an- 
other Is  usually  in  need  of  money.  He  bor- 
rows money  at  the  bank,  ar.d.  ergo,  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  is  settled. 

If  this  obligation  were  a  large  one  It  would 
be  bad  enough.  But  when  It  is  for  an 
amount  so  small  that  the  value  of  the  time 
.',:id  expei-.se  cf  litigation  will  eat  up  Its  sub- 
stance. It  is  indefensible.  That  a  Just  gcv- 
Lr:.r.ient,  or  any  responsible  official  thereof. 
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:  Whltaker,  Judge;  Littleton, 
Mfhaley,  chief  Justice,  concur. 
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RENCE  Seawat  Propac.\?:da 

the  American  public  seems  to  be 
.  proponents  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
seaway  project,   now  Incorpo- 
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rated  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  are  aware 
that  the  people  of  these  great  United  States 
will  not  stomach  this  foolhardy  monstrosity, 
and  will  not  permit  the  spending  of  upward 
cf  a  billion  dollars  on  a  project  bearing  the 
pseudonym  of  national  defense. 

We  have  been  subjected  to  prodigious 
propaganda  In  behalf  of  the  seaway  cause  for 
msny  years,  the  Idea  originally  conceived  by 
public  servants  and  backed  by  a  minority  cf 
other  public  servants  who.  apparently,  have  a 
total  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Proposed  In  1934  as  a  treaty,  the  seaway 
project  was  defeated  In  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Tasting  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  a  majority  of  senatorial  rep- 
resentation has  not  killed  the  ego  of  the 
treaty's  sponsors,  but  realizing  that  this  legis- 
lation wculd  never  be  enacted  on  Its  merits, 
the  project  was  tosstd  Into  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  with  other  much-nc?dcd  projects 
over  the  Nation.  To  our  way  of  thihking.  this 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  Intimidation, 
telling  the  good  eld  American  tr.xpnycis  that 
In  order  to  taste  pork  at  all  they  must  have 
the  whole  hog  or  none.  Clear-thinking 
people  know  that  the  St.  Lawrence  treaty  Is 
nothing  more  than  the  entrails  of  the  ani- 
inal.  and  this  particular  hog  should  he  dis- 
sected and  the  entrall.s  placed  on  the  garbage 
heap. 

There  Is  already  too  much  concentration  cf 
industry  In  the  Great  Lakes  regions,  and  with 
the  seaway  operating  ihere  wruld  be  a  steady 
influx  of  labor  to  tho-e  parts,  and  with  this 
area  already  overpopulated  there  would  be 
m.any  heartbroken  and  penniless  families 
seeking  employment,  but  finding  none,  who 
would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  benevo- 
lent taxpayers  cf  the  country. 

Consider  the  devastating  rf>f>ercussiors  on 
American  Industry  In  general,  and  New  York 
State  In  particular,  because  of  tlie  dcvelcp- 
ment  of  tremendous  power  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  Canadian  Industry,  which  will  be 
able  to  build  Itself  up  in  competiticn  wi;h 
the  Unit?d  States  and  at  the  American  tax- 
payers' expense. 

We  have  elaborated  for  m.any  months  on 
the  disastrous  effects  to  the  entire  country 
Ehcuid  the  seaway  project  gain  favor  In  boili 
Hous?s.  and  slr.ce  th;s  legislation  d<  es  not 
belong  in  a  bill  with  other  worthy  projects, 
we  entreat  the  House  Rules  Ccmmittee  to 
dl'^srct  the  nvcrs  and  harbors  bill  and  con- 
sider each  project  on  its  merits,  and  kill  this 
nonsensical    treaty   project   once    and    for    all. 

(From  the  New  York  Sun  of  October  24,  1941  ] 
Tomorrows  Billions 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee.  Representative  Mans- 
field, of  Texas,  In  submitting  a  favorable 
report  on  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill- which 
carries  a  biUion-dcUar  program,  said  that 
none  cf  the  bill's  prcjects  except  those  fcr 
defense  would  be  carried  out  until  after  the 
present  emergency.  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  authorize  such  projects  as  the  Florida  ship 
canal,  the  Tennessee -Tombigbee  waterway, 
the  Beaver-Mahoning  canal,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  but  funds  for  any  or  all  of 
these  projects  will  have  to  be  voted  separately 
at  this  session  or  In  the  future.  Included 
In  the  bill  are  prcjects  less  ccnsplcucus  than 
the^e,' 

The  purpose  of  authorizing  so  large  a  pro- 
gram. In  the  words  of  Representative  Mans- 
field. Is  to  provide  a  backlog  for  the  period 
after  the  emergency,  when  a  decline  in  de- 
fense employment  can  be  offset  by  jobs  fur- 
Iii>hed  by  a  public-works  program.  To  Con- 
gress it  Is  a  familiar  argument  that  there  is 
no  h.arm  in  an  auttiorizatlon.  since  it  carries 
no  appropriation.  The  truth  is  that  an  au- 
thorization often  makes  an  appropriation 
easier,  since  those  who  seek  the  appropria- 
tion can  point  to  the  authorization  as  the 


pUdi;ed  word  of  Congress  that  the  work  In 
question  would  be  carried  out.  The  assur- 
ance that  an  authorization  is  merely  a  matter 
of  form  should  not  fool  Congress,  If  it  passes 
the  rivers  and  barbers  bill  as  rep^  rted.  every 
one  of  these  authorizations  Is  likely  to  be 
translated  into  an  appropriation.  Lumped 
together  are  such  indefensible  projects  as  the 
Florida  ship  canal  and  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  less  spectacular  but  e.-sentlal  Jcbs. 
A  blanket  authorization  of  everything  that 
the  advocates  of  spending  for  recovery  alter 
the  emergency  could  crowd  Into  one  bill  spells 
future  waste  of  public  funds. 


(Ficm  the  Bradenton  (Fla  1  Herald  of 

October  21.   1941) 

An   $888,577,000    Fork    Barrel 

Greatest  of  pork-barrel  tills,  the  so-called 
omnibus  rivers-and-harbors  measure  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House.  It  carries  a  total 
of  ee? 8  577.000, 

Bi:;ge3t  a-^ked-for  appropriation  for  a  single 
project  is  $277,000,000  Icr  the  St.  Lawrence 
seav.ay  Second  biggest  Is  $197,000,000-  for 
the  Florida  sea-level  ship  canal  Tliere  are 
other  big  items  for  various  projects  scattered 
throu)cht»ut  the  country  For  instance.  $48.- 
000.000  for  the  Beaver  Mahoning  canal  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  $66,000,000  for 
the  Tcnnessee-Tomblghee  Rivers  waterway, 
which  is  interesting  to  Alabama  and  Ten- 
ners^e. 

Carefully  calculated  to  win  votes,  because 
of  the  m.ultltude  of  Items  embraced,  it  Is  the 
largest  rivers  and  harbors  measure  "n  history 
And  while  many  of  the  smaller  projects 
doubtless  are  necessary  in  the  upkeep  of 
already  developed  harbors,  the  throwing  into 
the  measure  at  this  time  of  such  projects  as 
those  named  above  is  out.-ageci's  and  a 
scandal,  because  the  country  is  In  the  un- 
happy position  of  having  to  borrow  billions 
of  dollars  to  maintain  its  defense  eflcirt.  end 
none  of  these  items  can  even  remotely  be 
clas-^*  as  defense  projects 

Those  who  have  steered  the  m.aklng  vp  cf 
the  new  rivers-and-harbors  bill  are  princi- 
pally backers  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Florida 
canal  projects.  They  well  know  that  it  wculd 
b?  hopeless  for  them  to  strive  for  Independ- 
,  ent  appropriations  on  the  merits  '.>f  their  own 
projects.  So  they  resorted  to  the  *ell-known 
political  back-scratching  metliod.  and  worked 
in  8  large  variety  cf  projects,  some  of  them 
worthy.  Including  some  In  our  own  State 
outs.de  of  the  canal  boondoggle. 

[From  the  Bellaire   (Ohlol   Leader  of  Octo- 
ber   24,    1941) 

PxTT  Away  the  Pork  Barrel 

About  10  days  ago  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House  pased  favorably  the 
proposal  to  dig  a  dead-end  canal  starting  at 
Rochester.  Pa  .  and  extending  along  the  Bea- 
ver and  Mahoning  Rivers  to  Struthers.  Oliio. 
Ju^t  a  few  miles  south  of  Youngstown. 

Tills  35-mile  canal  would  be  built  at  a 
cost  In  excess, of  some  $70,000,000  and  would 
be  fcr  the  ejtpress  benefit  of  a  couple  of 
YJoungstown  steel  companies,  which,  accord- 
ing.to  their  balance  sheets,  are  already  deling 
pretty  good.  Of  course,  the  870,000.000  is 
only  the  preliminary  figure,  and  some  of 
those  estimated  have  a  pretty  insidious  way 
of  doubling  themselves  before  a  J(,ib  la 
completed. 

The  Beaver-Mahoning  dead-end  canal  prop- 
osition, as  it  has  become  to  be  known,  is  only 
one  of  the  pieces  cf  pork  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  committee's  bill.  Despite  the  fact 
th.nt  It  would  sericu.sly  affect  this  territory, 
it  is  relatively  unimportant  nationally  except 
for  one  thing: 

And  that  thing  is  that  the  Government 
must  cut  out  pork-barrel  spending. 


People  are  now  being  asked  to  pay  un- 
heard-of. exnrl>itant  tixes  to  meet  the  nqi- 
tlonal -defense  bill.  They  r.rc  willing  and  able 
to  do  this.  But  they  are  not — arid  we  can't 
couch  this  in  too-strong  termsj-willing  to 
put  up  the  money  for  some  unnecessary  piece 
of  construction  so  that  some  Cjongressjuan 
can  come  home  and  "point  witn  pride"  to 
his  achlcvemetits  for  his  const itueiuy 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  stJch  »k  these  that 
could  be  cut  out  now,  and  shoulq  be  imme- 
diately, ConcrcEsmen  who  have'  the  i<r.es- 
tinal  fortitude  to  snow  under  tuch  legislation 
will  earn  the  thanks  and  respect  li  the  people 
they  represent,  and  whose  monp-  they  are 
spending. 

IFrom  Labor  of  November  Ifi.  1941 1 
E^rnYTHiNG  BrT  KiTCHtN  Sink  in  'Pork"* 
Bill — St  Lawrence  S»:away  |and  Othe« 
Unnffdfd  Projfcts  OrposFii  by  Rail 
WoRiirss;  Iuhrsen  Urges  Congress  to 
Veto  Items  Not  Essential  to  Deten.se 

Tlie  largest  "pork  bprrcl"  meajsure  In  his- 
tory was  O,  K  d  by  the  Hru^e  Rivers  and 
HTrb-rs  Committee  this  week  ^n  the  form 
of  a  bill  proposing  that  Congress  appropri- 
ate more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  cim- 
struction  of  the  St,  Lawrence  peaway  and 
scores  of  other  waterway  and 
projv-cts. 

Among  the  others  are  the 
honing  Canal,  the  Trlnltv  Rivi 
the  Florida  sh.lp  canal.  Tennes^ee-Tombig- 
bee.  and  others  which,  like  the  $t.  Lawrence 
prcject,  have  been  and  are  viiiorously  op- 
posed by  the  Standard  KallVoad 
Organizations. 

rail  unions'  protest 

Every  Congressman  who  has  a  pet  water- 
way project  was  allowed  to  put] It  into  this 
"catch-all"  measure,  in  the  hude  of  enlist- 
ing sutficlent  support  to  get  the  ^t.  Lawrence 
seaway   throu^li   the   House .  i 

In  a  last-ditch  fight  against  tie  bill,  J    O 
Luhrsen.  executive  secretary  of  khe  Railway 
Labor    Executives'    Association.   Ion    Monday 
sent  a  letter  to  every  Member  jof  Congress. 
Mr,  Luhrsen  pointed  out  that: 

rhe  Supply  Priorities  and  AUocatlone 
Beard  has  decreed  thnt  all  projects  of  every 
kind  not  viial  for  natKnial  dtffnso  be  dis- 
pensed with  Under  ncndefense  Iroiist ruction 
the  Supply  Priorities  anc  Allocations  Board 
includes  river  and  barber  Improi'emen's  and 
power  projects 

•In  the  face  of  thus,  it  8pp«  ars  extrem«»ly 
unwise  for  Congress  to  lend  Its  sUppeirt  to  the 
so-called  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  prtjjccts  in  it  have  eco- 
nomic values  Approval  of  even  these  should 
be  deferred  until  the  defenso  i*r«ergency  hua 
pass.d.  Then  such  projects  will  serve  to  ab- 
sorb the  unemployment  which  will  inevitably 
present  Itself," 

rOCKLFT  TELLS  THE  STOfcT 

With  Luhrscn's  letters  went  ccp:es  of  a 
booklet  IsF^u^d  by  Toni  J  McGralh.  ex-cutive 
director  of  the  National  St.  Lawfence  Project 
Conlereryje,  representing  oppoi<cnt»  of  the 
seaway. 


kydroelectric 

Beaver -Ma- 
in   Texas. 


Labor 


Texas  Railmen  Hit  TaiwrrY  RfvER  Canal 
"Railroad  en.ployee-s  throughe^t  Texa<:  are 
much  concerned  about  the  itlnlty  River 
canalization."  which  Is  one  of  the  waterway 
projects  proposed  in  the  House  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  bill.  H  W  Hatrper.  general 
chairman  of  the  clerks  on  th  Texas  6t  New 
Orleans.  wTote  this  week  to  Labc*-, 

Harper  rej  orted  that  organised  labor  In 
Houston  held  a  ma?s  meetlnr*  ^nd  adopted 
resolutions  8?einst  the  Trinity  project,  and 
that  the  h'us'on  City  Council  and  the  Har- 
ris   County    Ce  mmisEicners    hate    protcs-ed 


agalr  £t  it  to  the  members  cf  the 
and  Hfrbors  Ccmmittee. 


House  Rivcre 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

r.  :::f  .Hv  •■-?:  or  F,r.PHESENT\TiVFS 


Friday.  .V  :v  '.'^xr  li,  I'jil 


RFSoi.UTiON    .^:     ;■:!':)    rv    ExiriMonE 

LLI-'LNc;!::  A.N  Li  I-K.HI    tuU  tI'LtDCM 


Mr.     D'ALESANDRO.      Mr.     Pp.  ak- r, 

h»  I  nu:ir,  .r.  a  rr>(-.-t;n-j  at  ll-.c  Lyi:c 
Thea:*  ;•  in  B,.;':nMr''  .-ponMrtd  by  the 
M  .">■  i:  \  CNmiir.."*'-  1'  :  Na'.'  r.ai  l)<  [>■;■!>'.> 
aiui  F.i^!.*  !'  r  P':  ■■•■()' '.i7i  W-  k.  tl-.-j  lui- 
1(^-A;n:i  fiv  .iu:7..\:u  v.-  pj.'.rt  .f':!ia't-d  ; 

A:!!'-d  Wiia::-''  C>rr.mr.tfo  cf  Mary- 
land 

A::;a:-ar:i.i;.d  CI,;1:;m^  Wcikis  of 
A:ra:;r,.  C   I    O. 

Arr.a:k;.in-..it.  li  M-  at  Cu't-Ti  and 
BuThtr  \V(j:.k::u'n  cl  N<  i  th  America, 
A    F   '>!  L. 

AiraMicm  C.imn"'.i;nicaMon.s  A-5nc;a- 
t:   n.  C    I    O, 

.\:i\":'..- in  L- c;iin,  D  par'ni'inl  of 
M  !:v;a:;J. 

Bal'. :•■.•;••■  A=-(H^::iti''r!  of  Comnvice. 

Ba!Miio:e     Bui!d:i;g    Trades    Celine:!, 

A    F    nf  L 

Halt ;n',i lie  D:.-tr:ct  Fi'derattcn  of  WLm- 
tn/-  Cl-lb^. 

Baltiin  )re  Ffdrration  of  L;\bor,  A.  F. 
of  L 

Balf.:i;oi-o  Industrial  Union  Ccuncil, 
C    I    O 

Hro' t:.rh()(^d   ci  R;ri!\vay  Tiair.rr.en. 

Bu<in".»  ar^id  Pri_:fess;or!al  Women's 
Club 

Cnniniil't'f  [n  Defend  -Am-  rica. 

U.s':.^:  Cuutivd  ut  Dc  f  (  n>e  lor  Ba'.ti- 
moi  e. 

F, -::'.'  f"!'  Fiftfi  'm  Cil:r;mlt^'e. 

lndu-t;:al  rni^n  of  Marine  and  Sb.ip- 
buiid;:i-  Wotk-T^;  of  America.  C.  I.  O. 

Inti  rna'ien.a;  Bre.tfierhood  of  F.r-  men, 
Oil.  I-.  and  M,i;:rLi  nance  Mm.  A.  F,  t,:  L. 

Inu  rn  I'.otial  Brotherh.ce'd  of  Tearn- 
steis,    CiiauIInirs.    Warehouserricti,    and 

Helpers   of  .A:n;'r:ea.  A.   F,  cf  L. 

Itr-rna';!  n/il  Far  ar»d  L'..ather  Work- 
ei-  of  Arn.eiica,  C    I.  O, 

IirertiaMon;'.!  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ev^'  Uti.-n,  A  F  ci  L. 

Int'  :r:a:i(  n.il  Lin^tzi-b.oremf^n  Associa- 
tion. A   F    if  L 

In:  :!,a';o:\'l  P:iu!.inc  Pi'^sm-'n  and 
As.  :>'an.'.s'  U:-.:cn  cl  North  America, 
Lia.r..s  .No    61  and  No.  4S1,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Lea::ue  of  Women  Voters. 

^^;:In.  Fsr-mon,  Oilers,  Water  Tend- 
ers, and  Wipers  Union  of  tlie  Pacific 
National  Maritime  Union,  C.  1.  O. 

Marvland  Coiiricil  of  Defense. 

Rot.;ry  Club  of  Bait imor-?. 

United  .\u*cnrobile.  Aircraft,  and  .Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
C.  I.  O 

Unred  El-'ctncal  and  Radio  Machine 
Work-T^  of  America.  C,  I.  O. 

Uri:-ed   Federal    Workers   of   America, 

C.  1.  o. 


Vv.--.'  A  Fill  nit ui'  Worlicr^  cf  Amorica, 
C   I  u. 

E\  I  null'  u~:'  audionce  the  following 
rr     lui  n  '.VIS  ur:animously  adopted: 

'A  acreas  the  peace  of  tlie  world  and  the 

lai.. .-  <  f  niankmd  In  making  the  verld  a  bet- 
Tir  pl,..e  to  live  Hi  ore  threatened  with  de- 
siruciion  by  the  barbaric  arid  ruthless  attack 

I  if  r.azi-lsmi  and 

V.  .'.ereas  the  menace  of  Hi'ilerlsm  represents 
a  real  threat  to  the  security  of  the  American 
people,  to  our  Institutions,  to  cur  economic 
sinicture.  to  our  American  way  of  life,  to  our 
free' way  to  worship  as  we  choose,  and  to  cur 
freedf>m  and  liberty  which  we  cherish  a.s  the 
most  precious  heritage  of  our  forefathers; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  witnessing  the  destruction 
and  overrunning  of  the  defenseless  free 
democratic  nations  that  have  fallen  under 
the  iron  heel  and  yoke  of  Hitlensm;   and 

Whereas  organized  labor  recognizes  the  in- 
tvititble  truth  that  Hitlensm  Is  the  negation 
of  any  kind  of  free  association,  and  Is  the 
complete  erifl-ivcment  of  society:  Therefore 
l^  It 

T<44^olrec?.  That  labor  In  general.  In  reccg- 
r./^^i^its  historical  position.  In  this  w-orld 
crisis,  stand  united  for  th?  full  support  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stages  Gov- 
ernment and  render  all  possible  aid  to  those 
brave  countries  who  are  fighting  Hltlerlsm 
to  the  flnl.'-h:  and  be  It  further 

fie  .'•'"'f,  That  organized  labor  accept  In 
full  :;.'•  responsibility  of  the  hour,  and  In 
ortltr  to  Insure  the  defeat  of  Hitlerlsra  and 
naz>ism,  the  assembly  line  of  the  Nation 
must  be  L  arfd  to  the  maximum  of  its  pro- 
duction. We  must  produce  more  goods,  more 
tui.s  more  planes,  more  tank.s.  and  more 
si;  ps  Hitler' must  be  outproduced.  Labor 
V.  i;  pledge  their  loyalty  and  give  assurance 
t')  our  Naticn  that  the  production  of  the  im- 
plements of  war  must  be  continual  and  un- 
interrupted. To  this  effect  labor  Is  expected 
to  make  genuine  sacrifices,  and  expects  In 
return  that  all  sections  of  our  great  cAnmu- 
nlty  be  ready  to  sacrifice  In  a  similar  way  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Hitlensm 
and  nazi-ism. 


Amendment  of  Neutrality  .Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

IN  TME  HOU.-E  OF  REPHE.-^EoT.^TIVES 


Fndcrj,  ^o'ee;^e'■  14    I:- 11 


TELEGRAMS    FPOM    CITI7EN-    OF    NINTH 
DISTRICT    OF    WIsCON-TN 


Mr.  HULL.  Mr  Sp"ak'r,  among  the 
man.y  messae»-'=  which  I  It.iye  received  re- 
garcl::tc:  amendments  to  the  Neutrality 
Ac:  .^re  telegrams  which  arrived  only  this 
niornin;?  frcn^.  prcnunent  citizens  of  the 
I  Ni.-.th  District  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
'  plca.-'d  to  note  front  th-so  b-'lat^d  t^-le- 
grarns  that  thn.«e  who  sent  *h''m  are  in 
full  accord  with  m^y  opposition  to  the 
amend.nient?  to  the  Neutrality  Act  voted 
upon  yesterday.    They  are  as  follows: 

Chifpewa  Falls,  Wis  .  Suicinbcr  13.  I'j-il. 
Uk.  li.  Mfrlin  Hui  l. 

Hou.e    U-hce   BuiUi'ng. 

\V^-\  irigton.    D      C  : 
We    *he  ur.cUrsi^ntU  citizens  cf  Cli.ppewa 
F.u;=.  W.O.,  are  united  fur  impregnable  ua- 


wt  rs 


tlcnal 
offensive 
sentatives   < 
majority  to 
to  use  Amer 
a.'-k   ycu  to 

KCCORO    ttKi 

Johii 


defenjse.  but  are  unalterably  against 

i   abroad.     We   demand    repre- 

the  people  act   for  80 -percent 

crush  this  unwarranted  attempt 

lean  seamcu  for  war  b.ilt      We 

read  this  message   into  House 


ly 


Padrut.    Lewis    Brlnkman.    Jce 
schel.    James    McEiroy.    Edward 

Itle.  Minerva  Ihle.  Oliu  SAenson. 

li  orman    Krelling,   Otto    Hcehncr, 

J  )6eph  Juas. 


EAtr 
Complete 
and  hope 
neutrality 


w 


We  urge 
of  NeutraU 


duMRE.  Wis  .  November  13.  1941. 
y  in  sympathy  with  ycur  efforts 
11  be  successful  in  defeating  the 

rt:vi£lou. 

J     M     CEAEilEB. 


Glenwood  City.  Wis., 

November  13.  1941. 
Forest  Fai  mers  Union  protest  the  scrapping 
of  the  neutrality  bill. 

Fred  Riba,  Secretary. 


ywEN,  Wis.,  November  13,  1941. 
5  ou  feelingly  to  vote  against  repeal 
y  Act.     . 

Henrt  and  Hazel  Wollvm. 


Views  en  Important  Is-ues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I      .  .OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.HILL 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  ^OUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


t 


Friday,  November  14,  1941 

LETTER    FROM    L     WARD    BANNISTER, 
DENVER.   COLO. 


OU.S  issues 
in  a  while 


Mr.  HIIlL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  not  alv^iays  easy  to  state  in  clear  and 
definite  teprns  the  ideas  one  has  en  vari- 

facing  our  country.   Yet.  cnce 
someone  does  express,  in  lan- 


guage unlnistakably  clear  and  definite, 
his  ideas  an  current  issues.  I  have  re- 
ceived such  a  letter  from  a  fiiend,  L. 
Ward  Bartnister,  attorney  at  law.  Denver, 
Colo.,  anq  I  include  it  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks : 

PENSIONS 

I  am  opdosed  to  H  R  4845.  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  is 
now  over  i:  i  the  Senate  and  which  would  give 
pensions  to  World  War  veterans  on  rci^chinp 
the  age  of  65,  whether  or  not  they  suffered 
anything  ^s  a  result  of  the  war.  The  time 
has  come 
dollar  pos4ble. 

PRici  Control 
in  a  celling  en  prices  and  also  a 


I  believe 
celling  on 
go  even  a£ 


when  we  have  got  to  save  every 


wages.  A£  against  capital,  I  would 
far  as  to  make  impo.ssible  some  cl 
the  unconj  -cionable  salaries  and  bonuses  that 
a  few  of  tt  e  offlcers  of  the  larger  ccrporaticns 
are  gettini ;.  Mr.  HiUman  argues  that  tl^ere 
shctild  be  lo  ceiling  on  wages,  his  theory  be- 
ing that  :ollective  agreements  would  take 
care  of  th«se.  To  this  position  there  are  two 
answers:  lirst,  there  are  too  many  collective 
agreement!  which  are  broken  by  the  union; 
second,  tt  e  public  has  an  interest  in  the 
wages  thai  are  to  be  paid  to  labor,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  public. 
That  protfctiou  cannot  be  telt  to  wage  in- 
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creases  forced  cut  of  thr-  e-.-.  ;     vers  by  eco- 
nomic pressure 

AMERICAN   AJiM^    I.v;   EVIU  1  £ 

1  think  one  can  see  that  the  administration 
Is  l>ent  on  sending  American  soldiers  to  Eu- 
rope U  Britain's  necessity  requires  I  am 
absolutely  against  any  such  mission  It  Is 
quit«  enough  that  w-e  supply  the  military 
goods  and  possibly  the  uld  of  our  Navy,  but 
to  send  a  land  army  tD  Europe  spells  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  Naticn,  and  we  know  not 
what  changes  in  our  economic  system 
Rather  let  us  keep  our  Army  at  home  and 
build  up  every  possible  d  'fen.'^e 

A    BIGGER    ROLE    FOR    THE    CONGRESS 

The  time  has  come  fcr  Congress  to  assert 
Itself  more  vigorously  than  hitherto  in  de- 
vising the  policies  which  this  Nation  Is  to 
follow.  We  are  a  legislative  democracy,  not 
an  executive  democracy  and  the  Congre.ss 
should  play  a  greater  part.  It  Is  In  a  legis- 
lative democracy  and  rot  In  an  executi\e 
demociacy  that  our  liberties  are  to  be  found. 


Is  Labor  a  Scapegoat? 

EXTENSK'N   (  F    REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  (i.  STRATTON 

Vt    ILl  IN'  'Is 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PIIPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  14.  1941 

EDITORI.'^L   FROM   THE  CHRISTIAN 
CENTXn^Y 


Mr.  STR.ATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  12.  1941.  issue  of 
the  Christian  Century  magazine,  enti- 
tled "Is  Labor  a  Scapegoat?": 

(From  the  Christian  Century  of  November  12, 
1941] 

IS    LABOR    A    SCAPEGOAT? 

Is  organized  labor  to  become  the  scapegoat 
of  America's  drive  toward  wartime  totali- 
tarianism? The  attitude  of  the  President 
and  many  leaders  In  Congress  toward  th- 
dl.'pute  over  unionizatioi.  of  "captive"  mines 
owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion indicates  that  this  l.s  a  possibility  which 
Is  rapidly  moving  toward  a  probability. 
When  the  rudience  before  which  the  Chief 
Executive  made  his  passl'3nate  Navy  Day  ad- 
dress burst  forth  In  its  loudest  cheers  at  his 
reference  to  the  mine  controversy  and  his 
lenunclaticn  of  "a  small  but  dangerous 
minority  cf  labor  le^^idc-s  who  are  a  menace," 
the  danger  signals  glowed  their  reddest. 
Under  exactly  this  kind  of  compulsion  dic- 
tatorship has  ridden  into  power  in  country 
after  country  in  recent  years,  reducing  the 
labor  movement  to  an  arm  of  the  state  and 
destroying  Its  liberties  along  with  those  of 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  *mpossible  to  disc  ass  Intelligently  the 
dispute  over  the  captive  mines  without  out- 
lining facts  which  Ifavj  been  deliberately 
obscured  by  the  Presldei.t,  by  Congress,  and 
by  the  newspapers  in  an  effort  to  substitute 
the  coercion  of  national  hysteria  for  a  fair 
negotiation  of  the  Issues  involved.  Fcr  years 
the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  has  sought 
to  organize  the  workers  in  the  captive  mines 
and  so  place  the  production  of  coal  in  these 
corporation-owned  subsidiaries  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  industry.  To  a 
considerable  degree  this  had  succeeded  In 
mines  owned  by  other  steel  companies.  But 
the  great  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 


dominated  by  Morgan  Interests  »nd  now 
rolling  in  profits  from  defeix.se  contracts,  has 
-teadfastly  refused  to  accept  the  Appalachian 
wage  agreement,  althoxxgh  that  agreement 
had  been  approved  by  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  and  is  serving  as  the  basis 
on  which  other  mines,  captive  as  well  as 
commercial,  are  peacefully  operating 

Instead,  the  steel  company's  nilnos  stored 
coal  and  prepared  for  a  strike  John  L  Lewis, 
as  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  re- 
peattdly  attempted  to  confer  with  Myron  C. 
Taylor,  but  without  success.  The  strike  be- 
gan, accompanied  by  reiterated  demands 
from  the  President  that  the  miners  resume 
production  of  coal  pending  settlement  of  the 
duspute.  Since  they  had  already  done  this 
once  without  results,  the  miners  refused, 
knowing  that  coal  stocks  on  hand  could  keep 
the  giant  mills  of  the  steel  corporation  run- 
ning anyway.  When  Mr.  Taylor  was  finally 
authorized  by  the  directors  of  the  steel  com- 
pany to  open  negotiations  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
work  was  resumed.  It  will  stop  again  on 
November  15  If  no  agreement  Is  reached  by 
that  time. 

This  16  the  incident  which  has  opened  In 
Congress  the  floodgates  of  antUabor  oratory. 
The  objective  of  many  of  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  there  Is  to  deprive  labor  in 
defen.se  Industries  of  the  right  to  strike.  To 
accomplish  this,  efforts  are  being  made  to  cut 
cut  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  the 
provisions  which  protect  the  closed  shop,  to 
gi%e  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
compulsory  powers,  and  to  attach  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  concerning  the  neutrality  law 
riders  which  will  make  It  a  criminal  offense, 
punishable  by  fines  and  Imprisonment,  to 
hinder  any  defense  effort  through  action  In- 
volving organized  labor. 

Mr  Lewis  knows  that  dictatorship  used  the 
alleged  necessities  of  national  defense  as  the 
major  pretext  for  depriving  labor  ot  Us  right 
to  Strike  In  Germany.  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Rus.«la  Once  labor  lost  Its  liberty  to  with- 
hold Its  services  In  those  countries,  all  Ua 
other  liberties  soon  disappeared.  The  dancer 
th.Tt  this  history  will  be  repeated  here  is  i:g- 
gravated  by  the  still  unresolved  struggle  be- 
tween American  Federation  of  Labor  craft 
unionism  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations Industrial  unionism,  by  racketeering 
and  Jurisdictional  strikes  within  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  by  the  drive  toward 
war 

What  shall  be  dane  about  strikes?  The 
answer  to  that  question  depends  upon  the 
reply  this  country  makes  to  a  prior  issue;  Is 
this  Nation  going  to  permit  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  proceed  any 
further  with  its  installment-plan  Interven- 
tion in  the  European  war?  If  limited  In- 
volvement develops  Into  the  total  war  effort 
now  demanded  by  the  President,  labor,  as  well 
as  -every  other  element  within  the  national 
community,  must  yield  to  the  totalitarian 
control  which  total  war  requires. 

The  basic  Issue  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  as  Walter  Llppmann  says,  is  that 
they  do  not  agree  on  tlie  nature  of  the  na- 
tional emergency.  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  beheve 
that  the  Nation  Is  In  imminent  peril.  On  the 
contrary,  he  suspects  that  the  national  crisis 
is  being  tised  by  many  kinds  of  groups — in- 
cluding the  New  Deal  political  machine— to 
further  their  own  Interests,  and  he  does  not 
sec  why  labor  should  not  do  the  same.  Beside 
Mr  Lewis  in  his  belief  as  to  the  exaggerated 
nature  of  the  crisis  stand  former  President 
HocA-er  and  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Paradoxically,  beside  him  also  stands 
Senator  Byrd.  one  of  his  bitterest  foes,  who 
h.is  declared  that  he  will  vote  against  the 
f>end;ng  emasculation  of  the  neutrality  law 
on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  change  will 
lead  to  war  and  that  the  Nation  cannot  fight 
a  war  without  first  cracking  down  on  labor. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  dispute  over  the  cap- 
tive mines  attains  more  than  passing  signifi- 
cance. No  person  who  oppo.'es  the  plunge 
into  war  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  labor's 


role  In  this  situation.  None  who  ha-,  t;  e 
future  cf  his  country  at  heart  will  join  in  the 
Inspired  cac^^phony  of  condenuiatlon  of 
unionists  who  refuse  to  sacrlOre  today  t 
rights  and  status  in  anticipation  of  tuMire 
bem  fits  which  labor  history  shows  will  :  .  \  ■  r 
materialue  Rather  they  will  worK  lor  te.-ted 
measures  iike  the  extension  of  tlw  N.itional 
Railway  Labt^r  Act  to  all  of  labor,  pr«.>vidlng 
lor  the  maintenance  of  status  quoctxillng-off 
periods  In  disputes,  the  establiblUnent  uf  a 
recognized  procedure  of  Joint  conferences, 
mediation,  voluntary  arbitration,  tind  publi- 
cation of  Impartial  lact-flndii;g  re^x.^rts  But 
they  will  steadily  resist  efforts  to  make  labor 
the  whipping-boy  today  and  the  scapegoat 
tomorrow  of  defense  t'nnlitariaui!*m. 


Jewish  War  Vcf.  rans  Indicate  a  Cemetery 
in  Clifton.  N.  J. 
— I 

EXTENSION  OP  I, ; '>!.M' K.^ 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .^^FPI^F-FNTATIVES 


Friday.  Novembcf    :  i    : .'- .' .' 


ADDRESS    OF    HON      t-oHrK^N     (  ANnEl.D, 
OF  NKW  :\.K^h.\ 
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Mr.  c.xnf:?;:  D     y.:    fi-'a^ 

Reuben  Kauiman  Posi.  No.  36.  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  last 
Sunday  dedicated  in  Clifton.  N.  J.,  in  my 
district,  a  portion  of  the  King  Solomon 
Cemetery   as  a   resting   place  for   their 

heroic  dead.  I  was  privileged  to  be  a 
brief  speaker  and,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  1  present  the  remarks  I 
made  on  this  solemn  occasion: 

It  Is  written  in  the  Old  Testimient,  "Re- 
move not  the  ancient  landmarks  which  the 
fathers  have  set."  i 

I  have  always  admired  the  Jewish  peopls 
for  their  devotion  to  tradition,  tjieir  loyalty 
to  their  elders.  Ihclr  struggle  to  be  free.  Re- 
membering the  rock  from  which  they  were 
hewu  and  the  asylum  cf  America  sheltering 
them  from  Old  World  persecution,  thty  have 
never  failed  to  uphold  our  Rcptiblic  In  any 
crisis. 

Jewish  war  veterans  of  the  Uaited  States 
have  a  glorious  history. 

When  we  were  fighting  for  our  Ind'  pend- 
ence  and  the  Continental  Army  under  George 
Washington  sadly  needed  fundi,  a  Jewish 
patriot  advanfcd  $300,000  That  was  a  huge 
sum  of  money  in  those  days,  aiid  it  meant 
much  to  the  success  of  the  American  cause. 

Officers  and  men  of  Jewish  blOf|d  fought  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  War. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  cut  in  1861  there 
were  less  than  200,000  In  our  Jewish  popula- 
tion, and  yet  the  records  show  affljroximaiely 
10,000  participating.  It  was  a  Iflte  story  In 
the  War  with  Spain.  I 

During  the  World  War  the  tota)  number  of 
Jewish  people  In  the  service  »tes  close  to 
225.000.  This  was  more  than  4  pdrcent  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  the  Jewish  people  of  the  country  made 
up  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  population. 
More  than  1.100  citations  for  valor  have  been 
awarded  to  men  of  Jewish  faith,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  whiQh  has  been 
awarded  to  78.  has  been  pinned  on  the  breasts 
of  3  Jewish  soldiers.  More  than  160  American 
Jews  wear  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
and  174  Jews  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  have  won  the  Croix  de  Gu«rre, 
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W:  fu  -ho  .\:"(r:c-a.:i  CL.k.r.u?  dtcKir-d  their 
lr.drp<  :.u.':.  t;  -tc  Continental  Ccngrcss  called 
up'  ..    t}..-f«    (:utj-tai;cliiit:   American    patnct-, 

K;  r.k;::.  Ad.tni-:  aiui  Jofft-r.-'  n.  ;•  df  ■.  i.'-e  ;i 
^^,,.  f  .:  v.  Vi.r'Ci  S'att.s.  Tht  v  cl.o-^e  a 
rtf.if  ■••  :.'  ■■■.  :.  ■  '  -M  "<"'"  3*  t'-f  fivd  Si'.",  wa'ch- 
liiJ  •;.'  waters  envel' ;  n..ir,.i,ti  Ui.di  rneath 
wfrf  the  word.-".  ••Rts;.~/.i::C»-  tc  tyrants  is 
cbfdience  to  God." 

Tvranny  h:is  ,ig:»ln  .'r;;  p«'d  rr..i:.v  p.:rt:crs 
of    \'.:e   earth,   and   w..r    »;-h    its    te:r;!:'.e    Ir.ci- 

dpni(— d«'ath.  di-'M  ''  :  iir.;ne,  :u.  i  ;-.;r.r"d - 
has  b€^n  unloosfd  Anvrir.i  li  us  cct' rnr.M  1 
tt>  §r>\^  aid  to  the  rui';  :.s  re->i'.r.t'  trjt  loic-.s 
ff  'vranny  and  to  n-..ikr  ccia::.  Araff.ra  = 
d' f' use  If  real    cinpkte,  .i:k1  laf-ir.^ 

Ju>t  the  other  dtv  a  ri  fvnjc.'  !)■  y  truin  War- 
saw called  npi.n  v..-  li.-  :ii.'r  a;.d  ';;:'•.  r 
are  st;!!  pri.-onirs  of  hate,  but  he  ;-  !.'••. 
hoping  and  praying  And  h,  .«aid  this  tc  n:-  : 
"Mr  C'^MTf-.-nvi!-.  I  !  v»^  .■\;ner!ca  because  it 
1.-  -.i-.e  o:..y  pla.e  .,a  G^d  i  f;rtt'ii  earth  wb.eie 
thrre  Is  real  freedom  and  hope  for  malntaln- 
\:.C  =lirh  fnedoni." 

.\:i..  r;r.ir.  veterar..s  wlm  helievo  w.-h  the 
tX'lcvfd  M- K.:/..v  that.  ■B;-— >d  :.-  th<.t  na- 
ttoa  wh.i  ;-.  n.' :n<;riali7f-  ;•.-  :>  r  ic  di  ud  m 
marbie  a:.d  br':i.-.'.  aerte  aU)  w;th  former 
Chi''f  Jti<--:ce  HM-i..  '  ,.-  re  '>>_•  I.vir.g  that 
•"Liberty  cannot  b<  rii.-ervtci  bv  :!..i ;  inr  y  rule 
unless  the  majoiity  hulU  »ucriU  the  basiC 
Individual  rights,  regardless  of  race  and 
creed,  and  rancor  and  bigotry,  racial  anlmo:^l- 
tles.  and  Intolerance  are  the  deadly  enemies 
of  true  democracy,  more  dancercus  than  ex- 
ternal frrce  becau-'-e  they  undermine  the  very 
U  u:.da'ion8  of  demccratic  eRort. 

Tli<  memory  of  your  Jewish  ancestry  and 
the  -sacnttces  of  the  military  dead  buried 
hi  re  in  the  cemetery  you  dedicate  today 
should  flu  your  hearts  with  renewed  patri- 
uiisin   fl:.  1    V   '.i.'   ir.. !,(',.■<   •.<.rii   rt:.twet!   resolve 

th.i'.  I '.;:  A;i.t.;:>a  .-l;.ili  riir,.i:.i  fiif  TlU3 
n-.U'-t  be  the  solemn  desire  and  resolve  of  all 
Ami  rici^r.*:     every  v?.cf  nr.d   creed 

■•(i.-d  m.uU  u--  neitlitx  .--s;  it  t  Jii-:.'.>~  !r..sK.e 
U.-  IiU  :.d.-." 
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ADDRESS    OF    HON     FOREST   A     HARNESS, 
OK   INDIANA     * 


New    Deal    Experiments    With    American 
Agriculture 


Mr.  HARNESS,  Mr.  Sptn^ker.  uridtT 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  ti'.e  Rec- 
ord, I  ineiud'^  the  following  addre.-s  be- 
fore a  di.stnct  meeting  of  farmers  at 
Hartford  Citv.  Ind.,  en  the  evening  of 
Octeber  27    1941: 

We  are  .jathered  here  tcp.ight  'o  discuss  the 
New  Dea:  expei  inier.ts  wi'h  American  acr;- 
cuiture  Suddei..v.  we  h.ave  awakened  to  the 
reaii/'at:cn  t!'..r.  tiie  New  Deal  duped  u<,  s:o.e 
a  march  lii  us,  arid  further  strapped  a  strait 
Jacket  ef  aib.trary  contrcis  upon  American 
farmers  We  ni  lontrer  have  ar.y  di  ubts 
ab«.ir.t  it.  We  kr.i.w  tl'.a:  the  present  whcat- 
marlcetini;  quo'.a.-^  leave  cur  wheat  cri^wers 
helpless  unci  at  tlie  mercy  of  New  Deal  plan- 
ners and  bureaucrats. 


Bel  re  g  inij  <-peci.1i.  .I'.ly  in*.  *he  situation 
In  winch  cur  w!:eat  fariners  siidcSi.'.y  And 
thi'm,^e.ve?  htlpi'Ss.  it  w;:;  add  l^  Cur  uiider- 
■ta:;d;!-.tr  .,.•{  th:s  i'.irticuiar  problem  i:  '.>■  -  will 
:  .(  li  f:r-*  at  tiie  wl.vjle  philosophy  upon  which 
•he  adir.iMst.-a'i'n  has  bruught  us  to  this 
pre  ent  predicament 

F:  m  the  date  '.f  the  N  w  Deal  s  first 
expeiin.ei.ts  wi'.'i  Anievic.in  agriculture  there 
have  been  ho.-'.-  cf  far-iglited  farmers  and 
leaders  who  have  repeatedly  warned  against 
the  administration's  course.  They  have  con- 
stan'iy  warned  that  this  policy  cotxld  end  In 
only  I  I'.e  i;f  two  way<,  namely: 

1  Ii  the  experiments  were  continued  on 
the  basis  of  free  and  voluntary  cooperation, 
even  though  the  Government  might  pour 
billions  into  the  operation  to  buy  compliance, 
the  e.xperiments  were  foredoomed  to  failure, 
at  territic  cest  t  >  American  economy  and 
terrible  injury  to  American  agriculture. 

2.  If  the  expenment.s  were  to  achieve  any 
semblance  of  success,  they  would  eventually 
and  inevitably  have  to  he  accompanied  by 
a  system  of  complete  and  absolute  bureau- 
cratic controls  directed  from  Washington  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  Hitler  dictates  to 
the  farmers  of  Germany  and  the  countries  he 
has  conquered — immeasurably  the  worse  of 
the  two  evils. 

The.se  warnings  have  been  based  upon  the 
V.  :v  -  ;r  :  aid  simple  truth  that  agriculture, 
or,  tor  tiiat  matter,  any  other  part  of  our 
national  life,  can  never  exist  under  a  philos- 
ophy which  Is  half  oId-fa?hloned  American 
free  enterpri.'-e  and  the  other  half  Old  World 
totalitarianism  We  may  have  either  system 
we  choc.-sp.  bii'  we  cant  have  both  of  them 
topethtr  in  -Y.-'  1  :.s  run,  any  more  than  we 
could,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out,  exist 
half  slave  and  half  free, 

Tlie  critics  of  these  New  Deal  experiments 

aid  the  planners  In  Washington  actually  are 
now  in  agreement  on  this  program.  We  know, 
and  the  New  D.'al  planners  agree,  that  the 
pi'  _'ram  can  be  made  to  work  only  under 
:,ev;  re  controls  whtro  the  farmers  surrender 
their  Independence  and  resign  themselves  to 
ref.nier.'.Ti''n  and  absolute  domination  by 
N.  w  De.ii  bureaucrats.  However,  we  don't 
want  and  wr  n't  accept  a  dictated  agriculture. 
;.  J  matter  by  what  sweet  name  the  planners 
may  call  it. 

In  warning  that  the  Ne-.v  Deal  philosophy 
is  heading  American  agriculture  to  certain 
ruin  cr  retjimentatlon.  the  critics  have  docu- 
mented their  case  with  a  mass  of  evidence 
•hat  eventually  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
in  nd  of  an  unbiased  person  that  these  ex 
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Its  actually  tre  a  hodge-podge  of  false 

y,    confusion,    contradiction,    and    coer- 

T     understand  the  whole  danger  fully, 

■.  er,  you  have  to  stand  off  away  from  it 

:■  vi  i;  c..:.  -■  e  It  a.-  a  whole 

Li  iiiU-'  r-  111'  ir.ber  that  this  Ls  by  no 
lie  fi:---  ex.ur.ple  of  downright  com- 
Yi  u  niu--'  rt  n^.ember  the  "hot  po- 
•,t-'  ■  :..-.v  in.der  v>.ii.ih  both  the  grower  and 
the  t;uyer  wtre  subject  to  penalties  that 
w\  a.d  il  r..ju.s:ice  to  a  Hitler  or  Stalin.  You 
ir.u.-'  remeir.ltr  what  is  just  now  happening 
to  wl'iea-  '.iiniers  has  long  since  happened  to 
the  producers  of  other  crups.  such  as  cotton 
hi.d  t.jc.i'-co  Y*  u  simply  cannot  afford  to 
ivittc:  that  w;-...:  li.  >  happened  to  you  as 
wlita:  grcwet';  car.  ui.der  this  law.  and  almost 
cer:.\:.:y  w:;i  u;.u-r  this  administration, 
happen  *o  you  as  corn  growers. 

A  tremendously  mipcrtaiit  part  of  this 
wli.'le  picvare  ♦  ,,-  t^  ti;^  New  Deal's  fcreign- 
ti.e.it  pv  ;;ey — ai.d  you  cai.  i  possibly  appreci- 
ate the  titter  confus.cn  until  you  see  how 
tr.at  tr.ide  policy  work,?  m  relation  to  all  cf 
tliese  dvines'ic  experiments. 

Under  the  New  E>eal  we  have  killed  sows 
ar.d  little  pi^s  plcwcd  under  standing  crcps 
and  { .  reed  hundrtds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  w  rid  s  ricr.est  land  intc  idler.es'^  We 
have    hampered    and    hamstrung    An.tr.can 


agriculture  and  artificially  pegged  American 
commodity  prices  far  above  world  prices. 
And  while  ill  of  this  frantic  effort  was  going 
on  to  Jack  up  prices  the  State  Department 
has  been  Ijusy  negotiating  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  rlglit  and  left  with  foreign  countries 
that  have  ptnocked  down  one  after  another 
the  tariff  bfrriers  which  are  the  only  possible 
protection  tigalnst  lower  priced  foreign  com- 
modities. |f  we  want  dollar  wheat  In  the 
United  Stages.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep  for- 
eign wheati  selling  at  50  cents  on  the  world 
market,  frdm  coming  In.o  the  United  States 
at  50  cents! except  to  levy  a  tar.ff  upon  wheat 
that  willriake  the  foreign  producer  compete 
at  least  o4  even  terms  with  the  American 
farmer  for  fiur  domestic  markets? 

Of  ccur*.  there  isn't  but  you  must  re- 
member thit  our  State  Department  has  been 
actually  In  .iting  foreigners  to  come  Into  cur 
domestic  markets  all  of  this  time  that  the 
Departmen:  of  Agriculture  has  been  telling 
you — and  lorclng  you — that  our  American 
farmers  mi  ist  produce  less  and  less. 

But  the  planners,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
steadily  pr(  ached  to  the  American  farmer  that 
his  only  silvation  Is  to  turn  the  reins  and 
the  thlnkii  ig  and  the  headaches  over  to  head- 
quarters 1  i  Washington.  They  have  lured 
him  with  s  secicus  arguments,  sweetened  with 
subsidy  ch  ;cks. 

Of  coun  e,  the  administration  has  always 
been  at  gcat  pains  to  assure  the  farmers 
and   the     )ecple    generally   that    everything 

was  to  be  ronducted  on  the  basis  of  free  and 
voluntary  cooperation.  No  one  was  to  be 
compelled  or  coerced  into  anything  against 
his  will.  Dver  and  over  again  the  planners 
In  Washii  gtcn  have  given  assurance  that 
there  was  x)  be  no  compulsion.  When  there 
has  been  compulsion — and  remember  that 
the  preset  t  set  of  wheat  regulations  Is  by 
no  means  the  first  Instance   In  which  there 

has  been  i  bscluie  compulsion— the  New  Deal 
has  always  been  quick  to  present  an  elatjorate 
and  plans  ible  story  which  has  been  good 
enough  to  delude  cr  mollify  almost  everyone 
but  the  pi  oducers  of  the  particular  commod- 
ity affected  Even  among  the  Immediate  pro- 
ducers directly  coerced,  and  therefore  mcst 
dlf^cult  tc  appease,  the  administration  Is  al- 
ways qulc! :  to  point  out  that  the  compulsion 
has  been  voted  by  the  farmers  themselves 
by  referendum.  In  other  words,  the  admin- 
istration lias  always  neatly  passed  the  buck 
to  the  far  ners  themselves. 

But  the  e  Is  a  peculiar  inconsistency  In  the 
stories  th<  planners  tell  the  farmers  and  the 
people,  arjl  the  ones  they  tell  us  In  Congrers 
when  the;'  ask  for  authority  to  compel,  or 
to  contlnv  e  a  compulsion,  once  It  Is  Imposed. 
Let  me  si  ow  you  the  other  approach  of  the 
New  E>eal  administrators.  Not  the  story  for 
public  consumption,  which  has  always  been 
voluntary]  cooperation,  no  compulsion,  and 
plans  anq  ptlicles  arrived  at  by  the  demo- 
cratic pr()cesfes  No;  not  that  story,  with 
which  yov4  are  all  familiar,  but  the  argument 
for  arbltriry  power. 

When  the  amendment  to  the  Triple  A  Act 
was  up  last  spring  the  New  Dealers  argued 
that  the]  program  wasn't  working  out  as 
planned  Because  a  large  percentage  of  the 
farmers  ajtill  refused  to  participate.  Non- 
participating  farmers,  by  the  way.  are  almost 
always  referred  to  by  Department  of  Agri- 
culture mfcn  as  hitchhikers.  If  you  have  been 
a  hitchhi|cr — an  independent  sort  of  farmer 
who  preferred  to  run  your  own  farm  without 
the  aid  o^  the  planners — you  are  a  very  un- 
popular iBldividual  In  Washington.  I  am  sure 
that  you  fcave  frequently  been  called  by  many 
names  mfire  colorful  and  lurid  than  hitch- 
hiker, ici  the  planners  are  very  impatient 
with  any  person  who  disagrees  with  their 
philosophies. 

Anywaji,   the   story   went   that  hitchhikers 

are  continually  upsetting  the  best-laid  plans. 

The  planliers  may  sit  up  night  af^"-   •   ctht 

•  working  but   an   exact    schedule    to   picv.ae 
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just  that  amount  cf  wheat  or  com  or  what- 
ever will  make  the  w  jrld  happiest,  but  wh.^t 
food  are  thc::i€  beautiful  plans  if  the  hitch- 
hikers ccir.e  along  with  a  su'.plus  which  they 
have  no  way  of  controilinc?  d  haven't  yet 
heard  the  planners  complain  that  God  re- 
fuses to .  cooperate  by  stabilizing  the  yield 
from  a  given  acreage  by  maintnining  a  con- 
stant domestic  demand  for  a  given  crop,  and 
by  preventing  wars  or  di.sastcrs  abroad  which 

cut  off  our  export  markets.  They  may  ask 
Congress  for  autlicrity  to  di£C.pline  Nature 
eventually,  bu  for  the  moment  their  sole 
complaint  is  against  the  h.tchhikers  ) 

These  hitchhikers  are  disrupting  the  pro- 
gram. The  only  way  to  have  a  successfully 
planned  agrictilture.  therefore,  is  to  club 
these  noncocperators  into  line.  Thus  liave 
argued  the  planners  every  time  they  have 
ever  asked  for  added  authority  over  tiie 
farmer.     Hf)W   different   from    the  stcry  tliey 

tell  the  farmer.  But  how  like  the  very  thing 
agriinst  which  we  have  con.stantIy  warned 

Th.s  is  exactly  what  I  have  always  pre- 
dicted would  eventually  happen.  I  have 
kept  on  saying  that  the  average  American 
farmers  are  the  most  Independent  individuals 
In  the  world.  I  have  insisted  that  these 
farmers  know  more  about  producing  crops 
and  livestock  than  any  group  cf  theorists 
can  ever  tell  them  from  their  textbooks  and 
slide  rules.  I  have  kept  on  saying  that  some 
of  the  American  farmers  might  be  fooled  for 
awhile,  or  might  be  lured  against  their  better 

Judgment  by  the  gentle  ram  of  chcclcs  from 
Washingtou  but  that  tliese  independent 
Am.ericans  would  eventually  Insist  upon  n 
return  of  their  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  That  Is  ex- 
actly why  I  have  from  the  start  foreseen  that 
the  New  Deal  could  never  make  their  philos- 
ophy work  until  they  finally  throttled  the 
farmers  under  a  system  of  complete  controls, 

such  as  any  .dictator  would  employ. 

Our  farmers  In  Indiana  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough,  until  this  past  season,  to  escape 
downilght  coercion.  Of  course,  tlie  New  Deal 
experiments  have  always  had  a  certain  degree 
Of  compulsion  about  them,  but  nothing  quite 
as  direct,  open,  and  forthright  as  that  which 
has  finally  caught  up  with  us.  Compulsion, 
however,  has  finally  and  inevitably  overtaken 
us  in  the  form  of  the  current  wheat-market- 
ing restrictions.  Now  all  of  our  wheat  pro- 
ducers, big  and  little,  willing  or  unwilling, 
must  market  their  produfe  as  Washington 
directs  If  they  may  hajre  produced  more 
wheat  than  the  planners  allotted  to  them, 
they  must  lock  It  up  indefinitely  away  from 
commercial  use.  or  they  may  market  it  only 
under  the  severe  penalty  of  49  cents  per 
bushel  for  that  part  of  the  crop  which  Is  in 
excfss  of  quotas  arbitrarily  imposed  by  Wash- 
ington planners. 

The  very  administration  which  Is  Imposing 
these  restrictions  Is  crying  for  increased  pro- 
duction, particularly  of  livestock,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  and  eggs.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Claude  Wickard  has  admonished  you 
that  American  farmers  must  fted  the  foes  of 
Hitler— and  yet  you  must  not  feed  a  grain  of 
that  surplus  wheat  to  feeder  beeves  or  hogs 
that  you  Intend  to  market.  "Vou  shall  not 
toss  a  grain  of  It  to  a  hen  whose  eggs  you  are 
not  going  to  eat  at  your  fcwn  breakfast  table. 

All  of  this  welter  of  contradiction,  confu- 
sion', and  compulsion  arises  from  the  fallacies 
In  the  philosophies  which  underlie  this  im- 
anediate  problem.  The  jSVesent  law  under 
'  hich  the  farmer  finds  himself  helpless  la 
merely  the  natural  development — the  inevi- 
table product  that  has  been  foretold  from  the 
very  outset. 

The  case  against  the  present  law  Is  complete 
and  convincing.  In  the  first  place,  this  law 
flagrantly  violates  one  of  the  important  basic 
principles  of  American  Justice — namely,  that 


a  person  shall  not  be  ptinished  for  an  net 
which  wa-s  legal  and  permissible  at  the  time 
it  was  ccmmitted   no  matter  what  new  laws 

mar  be  passed  to  prevent  a  similar  act  In  the 
future. 

This  Simple  and  basic  principle  of  Justice 
has  been  outrageously  violated  In  the  law 
now  applying  to  wheat-marketlne  quotas. 
The  law  went  Into  effect  on  May  26  of  thi.s 
year.  Tlie  1941  wh  at  crop  was  seeded  many 
lontt  months  ahead  of  that  date.  In  fact,  the 
crop  was  made  arid  at  the  very  point  of  har- 
vesting on  May  26  By  all  standards  of  reason 
and  Justice  the  new  features  of  this  law- 
should  not  have  applied  to  a  single  bushel 
of  our  1941  wheat  crcp  Yet  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministrators, ienorlnc  precedent  and  flouting 
Justice,  have  said'^o  the  American  farmer  that 
the  severe  penalties  and  restrictions  cf  this 
law  shall  apply  to  this  year's  cmp.  notwiih- 
stardlng  the  fact  that  those  crops  were  put 
out  many  months  before  the  law  was  enacted. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  delude  the 
people  with  the  belief  that  the  restrictions 
and  penalties  were  agreed  to  by  democratic 
processes:  that  the  farm.ers  themselves  voted 
the  new  law  into  effect  by  their  own  choice 
after  complete  and  detailed  information  on 
the  subject  had  been  made  available  to  every- 
one directly  interested 

This  New  Deal  propaganda  Is  now  clear  to 
everybody.  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that 
the  New  Dral  administration  is  merely  "pass- 
ing the  buck"  to  the  farmers.    This  is  simply 

a  case  that  won't  hold  water;  one  where  the 
blame  sirrply  can't  be  passed  to  the  farmers, 
no  matter  how  the  administration  heads 
sweat  at  the  Job. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wheat  referendum 
took  place  Ju'-t   5  days  after  the  law   went 

Into  efTect  under  which  these  new  penalties 
are  In^posed  Now,  Just  suppose  that  tlie  ad- 
ministration had  honestly  und  sincerely  made 
every  effort  to  advise  every  farmer  fully  and 
compl:tely.  without  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
misrepresentation  of  any  sort.  Do  ycu  hon- 
estly believe  that  every  interested  American 
farmer  could  have  had  the  full  and  complete 
facts  in  the  ca.'se  before  he  voted  in  the  refer- 
endum? Of  course  not.  Even  a  moment's 
thought  will  convince  you  that  tiie  American 
wheat  farmers  simply  had  no  opportunity 
to  hear  about  the  new  law.  to  study  it  fully, 
and  to  make  up  their  minds  fairly  upon  all 
the  facts  before  they  were  called  upon  to  vote. 

You  recall  the  storm  of  newspaper,  radio, 
and  direct-mail  advertising,  the  personal  so- 
licitations and  the  high-pressure  selling  de- 
vices by  which  the  farmer  wa.s  urged  to  sup- 
port this  referendum.  Y'ou  remember  how 
many  times  you  were  told  that  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  w-as  the  only  way  to  Insure 
dollar  wheat,  Y'ou  remember  how  many 
times  you  were  told  that  the  failure  of  the 
referendum  would  probably  m.ean  a  collapse 
of  the  wheat  market,  with  prices  of  40  cents 
or  even  25  cents  per  bushel.  Now  try  to  re- 
member Just  how  many  times  and  from  what 
administration  officials  you  ever  heard  a  frank 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  penalty  on 
excess  wheat  was  going  up  to  49  cents  per 
bushel.  Maybe  some  official  warned  you  per- 
sonally about  there  new  penalties — 1  don't 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  I  have  examined 
reams  of  published  material,  and  have  yet  to 
find  anything  in  all  the  printed  material  that 
warned  you  of  this  trap  before  you  voted 

All  this  doesn't  indicate  honesty  of  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  administration,  but 
this  Isn't  by  any  means  all  of  the  story,  be- 
cause many  thousands  of  farmers  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote. 

In  Indiana  there  are,  according  to  the  1940 
census.  122,000  wheat  farmers.  That  means 
that  there  are  that  many  farms  on  which 
Wheat  was  threshed  In   1940.    A  large   per- 


centage of  these  farms,  of  course,  didn't  raise 
15  a  res  of  wheat,  and  'nccordn.cl  '  w.re  not 
ehciihle  to  vote  lu  this  referei.ium  Eut 
let's  look  at  the  IndT'ana  vote  Ac  unlly.  only 
a  few  more  than  20,000  Ir.diai  a  farmers 
voted  for  this  recent  refeiendiim  That 
means  that  only  1  wheat  farmer  In  6  voted 
for  the  new  re^^ula'ljns  Tliere  are  actually 
185,000  farms  in  cur  State,  Pilh'U^h  mere 
than  60  000  of  the -e  are  not  nr\ir  c'as.-ii'.ed 
as  wheat-growing  farnvs  Tli"y  are  stili  pr  )- 
ducing  farms,  however.  Tliey  niaj  have  pro- 
duced wheat  In  the  past,  and  they  may  logi- 
cally and  naturally  want  to  grov  wheat  in 
the  future.  They  siiculd.  therefoie.  logically 
be  Included  In  the  State  t  nals  If  wp  In- 
clude them.  then,  we  find  that  on'y  1  farm^ 
or  farmer — in  9  actually  voted  for  thi**  new 
law  unoer  which  you  farmers  here  tunight 
are  suffering,  although  all  fanners  must 
comply  or  suffer  the  penalties. 

Tlie  administration  says  there  Is  no  co- 
ercion or  compulsion.  They  assure  us  that 
these  experiments  are  imposed  bvi  the  demo- 
cratic processes.  Do  vnu  believti  thit  It  Is 
a  democratic  process  when  the  vpte  of  only 
1  farmer  in  9— or  even  1  farmer  lit  6 — saddles 
you  With  thei-e  restrictions?  Do  k'ou  believe 
it  is  a  democratic  process  to  permK  a  bureau- 
crat in  Washington  to  s-ay  that  a  larmrr  with 
15  acres  of  wlieat  shall  vote  wh(4i  a  farmer 
across  the  road  with  5,  10,  or  even  14'..  acies 
shall  not  have  a  right  to  voice  his  opinion? 
Of  course,  you  don't.  This  Is  no  irore  demo- 
cratic than  It  would  have  been  toi  say  to  >ou 
In  the  election  last  tail  that  you  could  vot« 
for  or  against  me  as  your  Congre.'-^man  if  you 
had  planted  50  acres  of  corn,  btjt  that  you 
had  no  right  to  vote  If  you  had  planted  less. 
This  Is  not  by  any  stretch  of  tne  imagina- 
tion the  democratic  process  This  Is  pure 
bureaucratic  phenagllns  and  |  chicanery, 
devised  for  nothirg  in  the  world  but  to  Keep 

the  8  out  of  9  Indiana  farmers  from  having 
any  voice  in  this  referendum.  Biit  don't  for- 
get toT  a  momeiit  that  ilie  mart  with  14'^ 
acres  or  less  of  wheat  Is  definitil;[^  a  .«la\e  to 
these  penalties,  Jtist  as  much  aa  If  he  had 
voted  to  Impose  the  law  upon  him6<lf. 

We  Te  thinking  first  tonight  of  Indiana 
farmers,  but,  of  course,  this  referendum  was 
Nation-wide  If  we  In  Indianai  had  ben 
duped  and  the  wheat  growers  in  (|ther  States 
had  faied  better,  our  complaint  tio  Washing- 
ton would  be  le.«s  Justified  Aftef  all.  we  are 
Hoosiers.  but  ahead  of  that  w(  are  loyal 
Americans,  wil'ing  to  .sacrifice  oup  own  Inter- 
ests wherever  neec  be  for  th  national  benefit. 
So,  did  other  wheat  farmers,  on  tlie  national 
averaee,  think  better  of  this  plafi  than  we? 
Net  at  all.  Listen  Only  453.^.69  farmers  In 
thp  entire  country  voted  fnr  this  pre'-ent 
plan 

There  are  r  lore  than  6  000  000  farms  In 
Apierlca.  and  more  than  one  and  tjhree-fourth 
million  of  these  are  wheat  farms^  by  Df-part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Census  Bureau  df  fl- 
nttion  Yet  acttially  les.s  than  h^lf  a  million 
of  them— Including  the  duplication  for  land- 
lords and  tenants  where  therfi  was  more 
than  one  vote  permitted  per  farr| — v^iUdfor 
this  strait -Jacket  law  in  which  yiju  fre  today 
bound  And  this  Is  what  the  adtilnlstration 
calls  the  democratic  process 

There  are  several  other  chapters  to  the 
Story  which  you  should  know  fend  under- 
stand before  you  can  fully  appreciate  the 
Borry  plight  of  American  agrictilture.  You 
ought  to  keep  it  clearly  In  mind  that  In  our 
lend-lea.se  operations,  for  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration has  actually  -u.'^ed  the  American 
taxpayers'  money— your  own  Collars  and 
mine — to  buy  and  export  Canadian  wheat, 
even  while  your  own  wheat  rots  In  storage. 
The  quantities  involved,  of  cour.s*.  have  been 
small,  and  special  reasons  have  been  advanced 
to  Justify  such  buslneiis.    But  no  matter  hoi 
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triv:a:    'S;e   ani   i;;;'.    thf    v»-ry    ic- i    >    :r.-'.:p- 

Iiuidenially.  In  this  connection,  1  km-w  you 
havr  b-t-n  hiarmt?  hew  the  lend-lease  pio- 
^r.^m  l>  being  abu.-«-ci  Thu*  far  wc  have 
aips^oprlat^ti  «13  0C0.G00  0C0  to  Implement  thr 
lend-lease  pri.n;rara.  Since  !:  '  March  our 
Government  has  shippid  V-  E  .,_;.i:id  under 
lease-lend,  in  British  beat?.  In  excess  of  $50,- 
000.000  worth  of  fix^d^tuflT  anri  hvf  actuallv 
paid  to  Britain  the  trim-;-  *->•:  :.  ;.:.  ! 
marlne-lnsuranrc  charges.  Up.ii  r-.ct  ipt  of 
this  foodstuff  the  British  Government  sold 
It  t^'  Briti-sh  subjfCtt.  and  pockitcd  tl."  m'.v.ry. 
American  industry  generally  !s  tccia-  ui.  'fr 
an  ironclad  system  of  prior:':.  -  v.:.:,:  ci-  :.  s 
the  farmer*  <  f  Amer:c.i  f.irir.  :::.;  :  :iv.i.".-  ..::([ 
iupplifb.  Yt-  u:.c>r  •].'•  :.f'A-  '.•,  lul- lease  ap- 
piopriatii.^ii  ihtre  is  an  item  f>:r  10  nco  f.-rin 
tractors  to  be  sent  to  RufSia. 

J'.ist  2  weeks  ago  today  the  State  Depart- 
n:  at  announced  triumpi-.-'iUly  it  had  com- 
pleted the  rtciprocal  •:.:::•  iTeemcnt  with 
A'-t"  nMiia,  v.-h:r!';  hiul  !>  ■■  ii  u-.d'  :'  nt-t'Otla;  :t:n 


') 


I  :  ;n  ;r  ■; 
I>  p.i!  ■  :i;(  I. 
d;fJic';;t  m 
cau.-i-  mc»' 
volvt'd  were  nr'~d 
bv    b"l!:   ci.n:'-.tr.«  - 


.i<:i;'^.!    t(! 

■'.  :■    •,.    •  fl. 
cf    The    pr:: 


'  ,.:;  1  ■  :.       Tin    S*.-'.^ 

■  I'  had  bfi  li  a  n'n.,st 

tills  agreement   be- 

])  il  commodities   in- 

\portable  quantities 


1;  .■.•  certainly  wa.«  the 
tru'!'.  f' r  !wf  ;rrrr.  rt:e:rt'd  to  are  corn, 
v.'::f,i*  cotton,  lives''  'k  ,:.;;  imk!'  pr' '.ucte- - 
th'-  ttr.iii^-;  which  art  tlu  vvr>  : .  uiul.iticn  of 
Afi'.' r:r.  :.    a  :rlcu.'turc 

N, /.v  vi.:..vt  would  you  .=ay  "f  a:i  admints- 
tratiLii  ti.,.t  h.impcrs  a:.d  lia:!:.-r:i:.^'s  the 
A::.e:.i..:i  farmers  ou  the  one  ha:.d  and  en 
the  I  ;:.(•:  e:iCourages  farmers  In  ether  coun- 
tries to  coinp-^te  against  yuu  In  yt.'ur  own 
dome'-tic  niaikets''  Of  course,  all  of  this 
u:;;  b>  Jii  ■•...■;.  li  by  tl.e  a:i:;;:nlstration  as 
luirl.c:..!.;  t  ,  :  •::!•  ■_>:.  i!-::.  ..:::b(T  peltry  a;;d 
d-  ^:  ;>  [  :ii'  :.t  .  f  ;:»  ::.:^p^■:^  :e  cP  :  :.-.•  To 
tl.i,->  p:.;  pi  ~.\>.  wc  All  sucscribe  nivSt  ht.irt- 
i;>,  b:,'  I  ;.:  .  ;.i  P.,ive  never  believed  that 
t;i>  k;:,(l  .:  ':  .ci.d.hip  you  have  to  buy  Is 
»\rth  the  p:;^.  in  tr.atter  hew  little  you 
have  to  pay  for  It  Bu-  \0.  .::  r.h  ut  all  the 
other  trade  agreemti.ts  w.;.a;;  wint  Into  ef- 
fect long  before  the  administration  started 
t:i  k::-.:;  ;ib;v,r  hrn^lsphTe  defence,  and  all 
cf  \*.|;;i!i  h.V'  encouraged  foreign  farm 
prcduetioii  and  .iicrtased  the  foreign  com- 
petition which  the  American  farmers  have 
had  to  face  In  their  domestic  markets? 
How.  in  fact,  can  our  entire  foreign  trade 
policy  be  squared  with  the  professed  pur- 
poses cf  the  New  Dca!  cxpt  riments  with 
American  agriculture? 

C>  :..^:der  also.  If  >  -  ;i  '-'.:'.!,  a::  'hvv  order 
fii  r.;  Washington  :tv-t;t  d  'ii.-l  ti  w  t  i  k.s  ago 
r:.  i:^  p:eniber  6  thai  vitally  threatens  every 
I.ir;::  r  m  our  section  of  the  country,  namely. 
ti.<  r:.:ted  States  Pood  and  Drug  Division's 
ordi  1  grantins?  new  ccncc.'^slcns  to  oleomar- 
garine. There  isn't  a  farmer  directly  or  ir.- 
directly  Interested  in  tP.e  d.i.:y  :::dU5try  who 
wt  :Pt  sufTer  by  the  :':i.s;i  i:r.pt  ti..-  which  tins 
order  tives  tu  :'.'.'^  :n..:kt  ;:i.i;  of  oleo.  What 
tie  yuu  sl:ppo^e  p:,::'.p::ed  <uch  ;iii  order? 
\^tll.  tht'e  are  iw  ,i:.-\vi.:---  Right  r.uw 
the    .idministration    w.i:.'..--    f:\':a    a';a!-:ti*if^s 


cf  fc 


concentrates  tc  s^ 


ai 


terl.-it-r    ar.d    d.i; 


prrdiiets    <ti> 


.id.  a:;d  bi;t- 
anie.ng    ilu: 


most  de<::.  'i:i'  1:  v  ■■  ::icrease  our  consiirr.p-- 
tlon  of  olec  in  America,  (^f  crur<-e.  'ha'  u;;i 
release  more  da:ry  products  fcr  ■  yp  :' 
Maybe  there  is  no  ini:r.'d:'te  b.arTr.  I  :■  *'r.e 
dah'V  farmers  as  Icr.k;  a<  tP.?  •  \p  r:  dc;y.ard 
I::--.-  b'..'  -.vb.e':  ir.o^i  ab;: -r::-i.d  expert  de- 
t;.d  u;-  d,;::v  t.irni-r-  :ire  ^"'.nir  to 
::■    c\r  ■    ]:    <    p\  rn:a::-:-:' 1  v    t-ike;;    .  v^r 


■'•I 


't- 


f.e 


n^  i:m1^  . 
fi;'d  •)'-:■ 
a    \..:c:- 

H.:e  . 
Inu  : !.--:. 
6i;ch    a 
cotton  p 

tically    bv^iii   t.:.kt:td 
a  :::.::;:,^tratiun    h.is    c 


d.  ::v-'.c    marKC' 

1:   i,'.b.er  a:..--'At.r.  ai.d  it  has  st'.ciai 

Kh-i^.^       Ilu:   N.w   Dval   has   cP:.c 

ivUiza    J.  b    if    i:i.ktr:::g    vki  ;.    :  b.e 

.:cr  i  ■:  'he  Scu'h  'ha'  h-'  l,a>  pra   - 

ir    cf  ex..~'rr.cc      TP.e 

:i.p.lt  'c'.  V    .1 


lit  ::'i',  dc^'rcvt  d  r.:-  i  \p 
Am-^iicaii  Ci_'.tcn  iPlvic 


^'    h 

::  m.::k.''  Vv  p.  ^-::-g 
UiL    w^rld  p;;cea  a:.d 


c(  r.-enu>ii''.y  tr-kr.:?  cur  cotton  completely  cflf 
the  "Ji  rai  mark>"s.  wh.cM  uo  ft  rn-.^r'v  drmi- 
na'ed  T-.f  cotton  piai.'cr  :';  -u"er.:.K  under 
tremendous  and  continuing  surpluses,  which 
are  a  constant  threat  to  h:s  future,  thanks 
again  to  New  Deal  manipulation.  As  a  result, 
the  scuthern  cotton  miser  is  really  in  a  hope- 
less mess 

HavinT  thus  ruined  scuthern  agriculture, 
thf>  Nf'*-  Deal  administration  is  constantly 
..  k.:._-  !  :  v.  c  -  'o  salvage  something  from 
li.c  -Aitck  I:  helps  the  southern  cotton 
interests  immensely  to  expand  the  markets 
for  cottonseed  oil.  which,  of  course,  is  the 
principal  ingredient  in  oleomargarine.  But 
this  1-1  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  admini.stration  has  tried  to  undo  the 
d:!magp  It  has  wrrut^ht  In  the  South.  Hiving 
driven  thrcuph  permanent  cotton  reduction, 
the  New  I>'al  has  tried  ccn5istently  to  find 
other  uses  for  the  idle  southern  acres.  It  has 
encouraged  and  instructed  southern  farmers 
to  produce  corn,  grass  crops,  and  livestock — 
the  very  product.s  in  which  our  own  farmers 
h.ive  excelled.  Once  again  we  can  say 
..\men"  to  any  decent  impulse  of  the  New 
Deal  to  aid  a  section  of  the  country  it  has  so 
seriously  injured — but  don't  misa  the  very 
significant  fact  that  any  new  s*juthern  pro- 
duction In  these  lines  Is  going  to  be  at  the 
direct  expense  of  our  farmers  right  here  In 
Indiana. 

Instances  of  the  inconsistencies  and  con- 
fusion in  the  administration's  farm  experi- 
ments could  be  multiplied  almost  endlessly, 
but  this  ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  any 
thinking  person  that  the  only  possible  out- 
come is  disaster 

I  mentioned  awhile  ago  that  the  admin- 
istration is  becging  the  farmers  for  increased 
production.  Our  Secretary  cf  Agriculture, 
Wick:ird.  has  admonished  us  that  the  AnT'rl- 
can  farmers  are  going  to  have  to  feed  the 
foet:  of  Hitler  Of  course.  Wickard's  scare 
stories  don't  aerce  with  the  official  reports 
ciming  from  England  that  the  food  re«'erves 
f.re  greater  than  they  were  a  year  f.go.  Even 
so,  there  are  sound  reasons  why  our  agricul- 
tural production  should  be  increased,  but 
It  doesn't  make  sense  for  the  administration 
to  a5k  for  greater  production  at  the  very 
time  that  it  insists  upon  crippling  restric- 
tions under  new  and  old  laws. 

Even  I.  as  a  constant  critic  of  the  "planned 
economy"  find  myself  embarrassed  by  the 
impossible  contradictions  of  this  New  Deal 
administration.  If  I  were  in  the  countries 
where  the  battles  are  raging,  or  where  con- 
quered people  are  literally  starving  as  I  speak 
to  you  tonitjht.  a.«  an  American  I  would  bow 
my  head  in  utter  shame  as  I  tried  to  explain 
that  we  Americaris  can  be  of  so  little  help 
now  because  we  have  been  so  befuddled  that, 
living  in  a  world's  storehouse  of  plenty,  we 
have  actually  for  years  been  destroying  our 
produce  and  putting  a  man-made  blight 
upon  our  fertile  acres  even  at  the  very  time 
when  we  have  had.  according  to  cur  Presi- 
dent, a  population  that  was  one-third  Ill- 
fed.   lU-housed,   and  lU-clothed. 

Your  im.mrdiate  problem  here  tonight  is 
the  current  law  which  says  that  you  can 
markf*  wheat  only  when,  as  and  if  the  plan- 
i.er~  ::;:  Washington  tell  you  to.  As  an  im- 
in(c:<ite  problem,  that  can  be  best  handled 
bv  '::e  sort  of  direct  and  immediate  action 
u::.:  ::  you  and  thousands  of  other  protesting 
:  :::.trs  throughout  America  are  taking. 
T;.f  .,d;:nnistration  is  going  to  fight  you  on 
till.-  score,  for  the  planners  simply  aren't  the 
kind  of  fellows  who  ever  admit  a  mistake, 
or  who  ever  give  up  autlioriiy  without  a  ter- 
rific srruiJgle  Bu'  :f  your  protest  is  strong 
and  insistent  ei.cuj^h.  these  cf  us  who  are 
v'.crkiiig  in  your  interest  in  Congress  will 
ev  •  :.:ually  drive  'b:  ■.,^-.  a  repeal  of  this  law. 
I  '.vant  to  urce  up  :.  y-.u  the  fact,  however, 
'hr  h..^  la.v  :.-  nothing  mere  than  a  symp- 
•■  :r.  ,i  ::..'u:  .  byproduct  of  the  admlnistra- 
t:  ::  pp..,  .-  i  iiy.  which  I  said  at  the  outset 
ar.d  vvh;Lh  I  want  tc  repeat  with  all  possible 
emphasis,  ha&  only  one  cf  two  possible  end- 


ings— tragi*  and  costly  failure  or  complete 
regimentation.  Getting  rid  of  this  present 
law  will  guarantee  ycu  nothing  more  than 
temporary  felief. 

If  ou  ar^  successful  In  forcing  the  planners 
to  rescind  [this  wheat  restriction,  remember 
that  regimentation  Is  still  Jiist  around  the 
corner,  waiiiig  to  come  back  to  you  In  an- 
other form]  Remember  that  this  difficulty  U 
nothjing  mere  than  the  growers  of  cottcn. 
tobacco,  and  other  crops  have  suffered  and 
are  sufferinK.  Remember,  in  fact,  that  under 
the  genera  provision^  of  this  very  law.  the 
same  kind  of  strangle  hold  can  be  clamped 
upon  you  is  corn  growers,  and.  indirectly,  as 
livestock  and  dairy  producers. 

We  simpl:'  have  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
philosophy  from  which  such  laws  as  this 
spring. 

I  am  siiri'  ycu  agree  with  me — and  I  believe 
a  growing  majority  of  American  people  are 
coming  to  agree — that  we  have  had  enough  of 
these  expel  iments  In  Old  World  state  social- 
ism or  Stat?  capitalism,  and  that  It  is  time  to 
get  back  to  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 


Defence  Pr(.(!uction 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVIRTON  BROOKS 

jk  louisian.\ 
IN  THE  [HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fnday,  November  14,  1941 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  in  the  newspapers  published 
here  in  Washington  an  Associated  Piess 
dispatch  stating  that  Mr.  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  CO-  Director  cf  the  O.  P.  M.,  has  just 
announci  d  that  within  the  next  few  days 
a  contra  :t  for  94  000  motor  vehicles,  at 
a  cost  o  $200,000,000,  will  be  placed  in 
the  Detr  it  area  as  a — 


so 


utlon    to   the   problem   of   unem- 

caused  by  the  change-over  cf  the 

Industry  from  civilian  to  defense 


partial 
ploymcnt 
automobl 
productio 

This  article  goes  on  to  explain  that 
parts  of  the  great  motor  industry  of 
America  lis  now  lying  idle  and  thousands 
of  skilled  artisans  are  unemployed  due 
to  the  transition  from  normal  civilian 
production  to  a  mobilized  defense  pro- 
duction. I  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
the  O.  p]  M.  take  special  steps  to  relieve 
the  untnjiployment  situation  in  this  area 
and  put  these  people  back  to  work.  I  am 
very  haflpy  that  Mr.  Hillman  took  this 
step  in  this  great  area  of  the  country  to 
place  batck  into  operation  some  of  the 
plants  lormerly  engaged  in  civilian  pro- 
duction but  now  closed  because  of  the 
inability  to  obtain  raw  materials  out  of 
which  |o  process  the  manufactured 
article. 

But,  R^r.  Speaker,  what  is  Mr.  Hillman 
going  tOjdo  in  reference  to  the  industries 
in  my  area  of  the  Southwest,  which  are 
feeling  the  same  maladjustm^ent  as  is  the 
automobjile  industry  at  the  present  time? 
What  is  he  and  the  O.  P.  M.  going  to 
do  in  reference  to  the  small  plant  located 
in  your  jdistrict  and  in  the  other  con- 
gressioniil  districts  throughout  the  en- 
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tire  Nation?  Many  there  are  today  with 
little  plants  and  small  indu:-tries  capable 
of  doing  a  magnificent  job  for  national 
defense  and  yet  unable  to  tr-ke  a  part  in 
the  program  which  we  are  so  vitally  in- 
terested in.  More  than  that,  they  are 
unable 'To  carry  on  with  the  normal 
civilian  program:  and  priorities,  the  gob- 
lin that  frightens  all  businessmen  in 
America  today,  is  depriving  them  of  a 
livelihood  and  causing  the  plants  to  re- 
main silent  in  inoperation. 

In  the  great  Southwest,  for  example, 
where  the  oil  industry  is  so  prominent, 
there  are  many  small  steel  plants  and 
i;cn  works  which  are  ficed  w.ih  a  clcse- 
dov;n  and  with  bankruptcy.  They  are  in 
a  p-^siticn  to  do  woik  fundamientally  im- 
portant to  a  progressive  development  of 
the  oil  industry  and  are  able  to  still  work 
in  national  defense.  They  ask  for  one 
or  the  other,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  an  answer. 

Of  all  of  the  things  which  are  so  es- 
sential to  successful  defense  of  the 
United  States,  both  on  land  and  on  the 
sea.  the  oil  industry  is  without  doubt  of 
vital  importance.  Without  oil  to  burn 
the  Navy's  ships  must  tie  up  their 
anchors  in  the  harbors  of  the  world. 
Without  gasoline  to  turn  the  propellers 
the  great  fleet  of  airplanes  being  manu- 
factured by  the  factories  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  remain  idle  and  with- 
out impiortance.  Without  gasoline  to 
propel  motor  vehicles  to  be  produced  in 
the  Detroit  area,  for  which  Mr,  Hillman 
has  just  contracted,  and  without  gasoline 
to  propel  the  tanks  and  other  motor 
equ  pment,  such  become  utterly  useless 
and  worthless  to  thus  Nation.  Those  in- 
diustries.  small  and  yet  Important  ancil- 
lary to  the  oil  industry,  are  available 
to  furnish  repairs,  build  tanks,  refineries, 
pumping  stations,  and  other  equipment 
badly  needed.  They  are  now  languishing 
through  lack  cf  material  and  threatening 
daily  to  close  their  doors. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  small  busi- 
ness generally.  The  automobile-tire 
dealer  cannot  get  tires  to  furnish  to  his 
local  customers.  The  paint  man  is  faced 
with  a  tremendous  competition  in  the 
use  of  paint,  and  generally  industry. 
Which  has  not  been  fitted  into  the  na- 
tional-defense picture,  is  standing  idle 
and  unproductive. 

England  faced  this  calamity  several 
years  ago.  With  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  England,  the  United  States 
moves  ahead  en  into  a  situation  which 
is  disastrous  to  the  little  independent 
manufacturer  a  id  dealer.  I  suppose  de- 
mocracy can  survive  without  the  little  in- 
dependent man.  It  may  be  that  b:e  busi- 
ness can  alone  do  the  job;  but.  after  all. 
if  we  are  going  to  pet  the  maximum  re- 
sults in  what  our  President  appealed  to 
us  to  be  a  unified  effort,  have  we  the  richt 
to  refuse  to  let  these  businesses  enter 
into  the  defense  program?  Democracy 
may  survive  without  these  little  busi- 
nesses, but  will  it  be  a  democracy  for 
which  our  people  so  gladly  deprive  them- 
selves and  ma'ie  their  tremendous  sac- 
rifices? 
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EXTENSION   OF  REM. AKKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MINDT 

OF   SOtTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  14.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ROSTRUM 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  want  to 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  I  re- 
cently wrote  for  the  Rostrum,  official 
publication  of  the  National  Forensic 
League,  which  organization  is  devoted  to 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
spetK^h  activities  in  the  high  schools  of 
America.  Since  cur  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  defined  as  "government 
by  discussion."  it  follov.s  that  to  train 
American  ycuth  to  speak  effectively  is 
to  tiain  future  citizens  the  better  to  take 
their  place  in  a  free  and  self-governing 
society. 

The  National  Forensic  League  is  a 
high-school  honor  society  which  recog- 
nizes with  an  appropriate  emblem  out- 
standing work  in  public  speaking  and 
which  has  500  ^chapters  scattered 
throughout  the  Union  in  the  better-grade 
high  schools  of  this  Republic.  It  holds 
an  annual  national  speech  tournament 
to  help  promote  excellence  in  speech  and 
to  break  down  sectional  and  provincial 
dialects  and  proiiunciation  habits.  It 
also  holds  in  connection  with  this  na- 
tional tournament  an  annual  national 
student  congiess.  which  is  modeled  on 
the  operations  of  this  body,  and  which 
gives  some  of  the  Nation's  most  talented 
boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  actual  procedure  of  congres- 
sional functions  on  a  truly  national  per- 
spective. With  headquarters  in  Ripon. 
Wis.,  the  National  Forensic  League  is 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  promo- 
tion of  better  speaking  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  self-government 
in  America. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  my  short 
essay  on  free  speech  printed  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Rostrum,  and  ask  leave  to 
reprint  it  herewith: 

I  From  The  Rostrum,  official  publicatlcn  of 
the  National  Forensic  League,  for  Novem- 
ber 19411 

FREE  SPEECH    2.000    YE.^RS   AGO 

Euripides  had  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
true  service,  and  significance  of  free  speech 
than  many  lesser  men  of  today  despite  the 
benefit  of  the  2.000  years  of  human  experi- 
ence to  which  tl.ese  later  leaders  have  ac- 
cess. Thia  is  the  way  Euripides  put  it  almost 
500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ: 

"This   Is   true    liberty,   when   free-born   men. 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free." 

Dictators  abroad  and  demagogues  at  home 
might  well  ponder  the  true  purport  of  this 
expression  by  Euripides.  Those  who  would 
shut  off  freedom  of  speech  by  military  force. 


by  pv-liticil  power,  by  Jntimldnticjn,  or  by 
closing  public  places  to  spink  '^s  who  are 
able  to  attract  an  audience,  ntarid  the  prog- 
re*! 

of  civilization  at  le.ist  2,000  ycar^.     Cloaking 
demn 
right 

agree  In  the  hcary  hvpocrisy  oj  assuming 
that  "it  is  in  the  public  Interests"  not  to 
permit  audiences  to  liear  the  otiher  side.  Is 
as  a.'^inlne  an  alibi  as  it  is  ancient  Even 
Hitler  and  Stalin  j:)ermlt  "free  kpecch"  on 
the  part  of  tiiose  who  echo  their  examjiles 
and  who  support  their  satanic  systems. 
Speech  is  cnly  really  "free"  In  those  coun- 
tries and  In  those  communities  jwhere  U  Is 
equally  available  lo  ah  speakers  and  to  every 
point  cf  view  1 

The  answer  to  the  abuse  of  frfe  sj>eecli  is 
a  better  speech  by  a  blguer  man  ^intii^g  out 
the  fallacies  of  tlie  artjuments  jiresonted  by 
the  demagogue.  To  refuse  a  miJn  the  right 
to  talk  is  either  to  admit  that  hik  argumenl* 
are  so  strong  they  cannot  be  sucressfully  de- 
feated or  that  his  cau.-e  Is  so  oopular  that 
people  will  not  listen  to  a  speaker  who  op- 
poses It.  On  either  premise,  if  freedom  is  to 
function  in  tins  Republic,  a  few  inen  in  hlgU 
places  must  never  be  permitted  ir  deny  pri- 
vate citizens  or  public  men  the  right  to  voice 
their  argum.ents.  \ 

Gciveri^ment*  never  get  any  better  than  the 
cross  section  of  human  nature  khich  com- 
prise them.  The  path  to  progreis  is  by  Im- 
proving the  thinking  and  correcjing  the  ac- 
tions of  citizens  of  any  land  bji  the  use  of 
more,  raiher  than  less,  free  spe^h  To  re- 
vert to  the  doctrines  of  2,000  yeafs  ago  in  u:\ 
e.Tort  to  coerce  action  by  circumscribing  the 
freedom  of  speech  Is  but  an  opeh  invitation 
to  some  man  on  horseback  tc  substitute 
government  by  the  potent  for  gouernment  of 
the  people — Karl  E.  Mcndt. 


A  Ru!*'  Frtim  the  Copybook  of  George 
Vt  ashins^tnn  and  a  Precept  From  the 
Lips   ot   Abraham   Lmcoln 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  RF'\!A'.KS 
■  f 

HON   GORDON  CANFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPi  L.^L.N  :  .'i  I  I'.  FS 


Friday.  November  14,  1941 


Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  all  who  heard  the  closing  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Bouth  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Richards)  in  yesterday's 
House  debate  on  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  Neutrality  Act,  were  tnrilled  as  I 
was.  particularly  when  the  (gentleman, 
pointing  to  the  picture  of  V^ashington, 
to  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  rocalled  that 
rule  from  the  schoolboy  copyl^ok  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country:  , 

Labor  to  keep  alive  In  your  breast  that  lit- 
tle spark  of  celestliU  Ore — conscience 

Every  listener  must  have  feit  the  spark 
was  alive  in  the  gentleman's  breast  and 
he  was  voting  his  heartfelt  coDviction  for 
his  country's  best  interests.  In  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  Senate  amendments 
the   'gentleman     emphasized     he     was 
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di-sreKarding  "political  ♦  xp€d:t:icy  or  d;ffi- 
rultu's  tiial  may  befall  whatever  source." 
V.I  i:  he  might  have  said  with  Abraham 
Lir.ccln: 

I  do  the  very  best  I  know  hew— the  very 
b--8t  I  can.  and  I  mean  to  ktep  sc  doing  un- 
til the  rtid  It  the  end  brings  me  out  all 
right,  what  Is  said  against  me  wont  amount 
to  anything. 


America  Look^  Ahead — We  Have  No 
Time  cr  Mont-y  To  Waste 


i.::t:n^iun  lv  i:i:.\:.iiks 


HON.  HAi;OLD  H  EL'RTGN 


IN    THE   SENATE   OF    THE    U^.I:F•.)    .~  I  A  I  FS 


Monday.  S'oiember  17.  ll'il 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     H.^RCil)    H     RURTON. 
'  OP   OHIO    BEFORE   OHIO   CH.^MBtR   OF 


C    'N'N'rT-'* 


Mr.  EUiric^X.  M:.  Prrsident.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
A'^P-T.d.x  of  the  REroRD  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  Oiiio  Ch'imbcr  of  Com- 
rrerce,  Toledo.  Ohio,  on  Novem.b  ;  1 ;  n 
the  subject  Amtr.ca  Locks  Aheavi — We 
Have  Nc  Time  or  Money  To  Wa'-te. 

There  b?'ng  no  object'on,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printf  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  traditional  for  America  to  lock  ahead 
rather  than  back.     America  always  thinks  t;f 
h<":se:f  a."-  having  a  Icngtr  future  than  a  pa.^t 
This  Is  natural  and  it  Is  healthy     It  Is  the 
rend  to  prucre-^^s. 

We  always  are  and  we  always  should  l:e 
buitdin;;  a  ba.-e  uptm  which  ('Ur  chtlciren 
later  muy  bviild  with  the  same  confidence 
thc.t  we  h««ve  built  upon  the  foundations  "aid 
by  our  fathers  for  us 

From  the  beginning  America,  a'  a  whole, 
never  has  wulvored  from  a  deep  f.uth  In  the 
chnrncter  of  the  Indiv  dual  citiren  ns  the 
foundation  cf  cur  Gjverument.  cur  industry, 
our  agriculture  and  our  social  progress. 

OPPCnTtJNtTUS  FOR  FUTVRE  DEVE'.  OPMENT 

While  there  may  be  no  more  great  jjr.dis- 
covertd  Amtrticin  R>Jld  fields  or  un.-ettK'd  fer- 
tile public  lands  this  does  not  me;iu  that  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  the  available  wealth 
of  this  world  or  of  the  rising  stand.ucis  cf 
living  to  be  bui'.r  upon  it  T."day  we  aie 
surrounded  by  limitless  new  fic'cs  fnr  the 
creation  cf  new  wealth  from  such  uridevel- 
cpod  sources  sjs  those  cf  electricity.  Diesel 
engines,  chem.stry,  cheraurRy.  new  agricul- 
tural products,  aviation,  radio,  plastics,  and 
countless  other  sources  of  limitless  value  re- 
cently deve:op«-d  through  a  ccmbination  cf 
AiiMr'.cau  luttsative.  fre«lc:n.  scientific 
knowletUe  skilled  labor,  and  good  manage- 
ment The  horizons  cf  the  future  are  even 
n".ore  unlimited  than  these  of  the  past  if  we 
but  etve  cur  children  an  opportunity  to  seek 
them.  It  Is  our  immediate  re^pcnsibility  to 
see  to  It  that  our  children  shall  have  a 
chance  to  live  in  a  woild  at  pcr.ce  and  with 
a  sound  econemy  based  upon  ne-nesty.  hard 
wcric.  and  fietdom  of  opportunity.  If  we 
are  to  save  them  such  a  world,  there  is  no 
tttxie  or  money  to  waste. 


The  pioneers  of  our  Northwest  Territory 
looked  ahead  with  confidence  to  a  greater, 
richer,  and  ever-growing  Am;rlca.  They 
worked  hard  fcr  it.  developed  it.  and  p.^sscd 
it  ou  to  us  But  they  e'so  found  it  neces- 
sary, whenever  the  wolves  threatened  any  cf 
their  s.  ttlemcnts,  tu  pause  1<  ng  enourh  to 
buiid  and  to  man  stockades  which  the  wolves 
would  recognize  as  invincible  cr  Uhich  surely 
would  prove  to  be  so  under  attack. 

THE     NEED    FOR     DEFENSE 

S>i)  today,  however  deep  our  taith  may  be 
in  the  future  cpportuuiiy  of  the  pet^ple  ct 
Ohio,  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  we  must, 
a^  a  practical  mutter,  recognise  that  there  is 
at  larc;e  today  a  band  of  totalitarian  outlaws 
guided  only  by  the  creed  of  force  and  irleht. 
Th.j.se  mtn  seek  to  conquer  and  destroy  not 
only  the  future  that  we  have  planned  but 
the  veiy  progress  that  we  have  made  They 
scofl  at  freedom-  and  democracy.  They  pro- 
pose to  trample  the  sfckers  alter  freedom 
under  foot  by  force  of  intrigue  and  of  arms. 
We  mu.st  face  the  actual  facts  cf  the  present. 
We  must  build  and  man  cur  stockade-.  For 
our  freedom  there  is  no  price  of  life  or  of 
gold  too  great  to  pay  if  that  price  is  the 
nec>:ssary  price  of  freedom.  But  en  the  other 
hand  the  sacrifice  of  life  without  need  for 
such  sacrifice  is  unforgivable. 

This  calls  for  military,  naval,  and  eco- 
nomic defense  on,  whatever  scale  and  time 
schedule  shall  be  necessary  to  equal  the 
emergency.  Our  defense,  when  the  time  lor 
it  comes,  may  be  freedom's  l.ist  line  of  de- 
fense. It  would  be  too  late  to  prtpare  for  It 
then.  We  must  prepare  for  it  now  and  make 
cur.elves  invincible.  We  dare  not  gamble 
With  probabilities  or  possitilitics  in  this 
preparation.  America  Is  united  beyond  ques- 
tion on  the  policy  that  we  nr.u.=t  not,  under 
any  consideration,  fail  in  the  defense  of  our 
land,  our  obligations  or  cur  ld.als  Our  con- 
duct. Loth  in  preparation  for  the  emeigency 
and  in  the  emergency  if  it  coaus.  must  be  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  free  self-government  in  the  world 
of  today  If  such  frerdom  is  tC'  survive  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow 

We  have  not  declared  war.  We  are  not 
technically  in  a  state  of  war.  We  have,  how- 
ever, long  ceased  to  fce  technically  a  neutral. 
Thepo  are  situations  in  these  tiuitis  when  a 
more  critical  point  In  natioial  policy  may 
be  faced  tefcre  a  nation  doclarr.e  war  than 
will  be  faced  after  the  war  is  declared  Many 
a  recent  Invasion  has  teen  won  by  the  in- 
vader and  lost  by  the  invaded  before  it 
ever  started.  The  order  to  advance  was 
mjrely  tlie  signal  for  the  victim  to  "acknowl- 
edge his  defeat  Cur  succ-ess  and  our  safety 
in  war  are  at  stake  in  our  actions  cf  today. 
Wc  are  a  nonbelligerent  naiian  guided  by  a 
policy  of  self -dell  nse  in  a  world  wh?re  ag- 
gre  srrs  are  at  large  and  r;ady  to  attack 
rcsardless  of  law  when  the  defenses lof  their 
victims  seem  weak  The  questions  before  us 
are  CjUCstions  of  what  we  should  do.  how 
much  wc  sh.culd  do,  and  when  we  should 
do  It.  There  arc  questions  of  decree  on  which 
the  Judgments  of  men  may  differ.  Our  re- 
sponsibility under  our  form  of  tree  govern- 
ment is  to  derive  the  fullest  possible  benefit 
from  this  difference  of  opinion  and  mtibiiize 
it  into  action  on  a  scale  thai  fits  our  needs. 

MODERN   SCArE  OF   DEFENSE 

Lrt  us  try  to  adjust  our  sights  to  the 
ranje  of  today  and  seek  the  specificaticns 
fcr   our   defen.-:e   that   will   meet   cur   needs. 

V/hatevcr  the  other  specifications  may  be, 
our  defense  program  at  leas';  mtist  be  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  It  must  oe  in  terms  of 
long-rauge  flights  by  air.  It  must  provide 
the  forces  and  the  weap  ns  needed  for  mod- 
era  battle  ou  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  provide  the  raw 
materials,  the  productive  capacity,  and  the 
finniiciug  to  sustain  the  pre  gram.     Back  of 
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ARISON    WriH    WORLD    WAR    I 

>e;t  figure  I  can  suggest  to  ccm- 

le  in  dollars  cf  this  war  with  the 

es  from  an  estimate  made  by 

rd  P.  Avers,  Chief  Statistician  of 

States  Army,  in  summarizing  the 

rkl   War  I.    He  stated  that   dur- 

nicnth    period    from    April    1917 

111   1919   the  average  direct  cost 

to  the  United  States  was  about 

n  hour.    That  Included  the  cost 

.  the  Navy,  the  services  of  supply, 

ui  e.Kpeditionary  force,  the  frcnt- 

the    demobilization,    and    all 

directly  chargeable  to  those  active 

which    constituted   the   war.    In 

s   the   total   direct  cost   to  us  of 

war  itself,  not  counting  leans 

t  a  rate  of  nearly  half  a  million 

hour.     Today,    before    we    have 

war  and  while  our  program  of 

1?  still  m  its  early  stages,  otir 

s  lor  defense  are  nearly  f2  OOO.OCO 

One  year  from  today  our  program 

icn  alcne  will  cost  us  alx  ut  $4,CC0.- 

If  we  enter  the  lightmg.  rio  one 

te  the  cost,  but  we  may  well  guess 

I  reach  six  or  eight  million  dollars 
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of  operation  Is  on  a  wider  front 

ever  before.     In  pioneer  days  we 
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ise  in  Iceland,  Greenland.  N*w- 

Bcrmuda.    Trinidad,    St.    Lucia, 

nd  Brlti.'h  Guiana. 
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THE   LEND-LEASE  ACT 

Our  p!a  r  of  defense  has  been  authorized 
by  Congre  s.  So  that  we  might  gain  months 
and  perhi  ps  a  year  cr  two  lor  our  prepara- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  best 
pc^sible  D!ig-range  defense  fcr  cu;  selves. 
Corgre.ss,  last  Maich,  passed  the  Lend-Ltuse 
Act  It  1<  necessary  to  understand  that  act 
If  we  aie  to  understand  our  defense  pclicy. 

That  la  i'  is  implemented  with  $13.000  000.- 
CCO.  It  !  peaks  in  terms  of  the  protection 
not  only  cf  our  coasts,  cur  air  bast  s.  our 
hemisphe;  e.  and  our  far-flung  Insular  pos- 
sessions tut  for  the  first  time  In  oiu  history 
it  authori  :es  the  President  to  supply  defense 
mater. Ills  to  any  naticn,  aiiyv.here,  wh-S9 
defrnse  h  ■  deems  vital  to  the  defense  cf  cur 
Netion.  t,  is  not  a  question  of  allies,  it  is 
not  a  que  -tion  of  fighting  the  wars  of  others 
cr  of  sup  xiriin^  their  principles,  their  gcv- 
einmenis  cr  thtlr  ideais,  it  is  s  m.ply  a 
rec.  irnitic  n  cl  the  fact  that  today  the  attack 
is  being  r.acie  on  a  world-wide  scale.  We 
must  deffnd  ourselves  on  that  scale  or   the 
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battle  rnay   be  lost  before  it  has   l r^u::,   ^s 
already  has  happened  too  many  times. 

THE     WESTERN     HEMISPHERE 

To  gain  another  glimpse  of  the  scale  of 
the  danger  we  face.  I  might,  but  shall  not. 
discuss  the  dangers  frcm  damage  to  cur 
ships  at  sea.  or  from  an  Invasion  cf  England. 
or  frcm  some  kind  of  attack  en  the  United 
States,  er  frcm  the  seizure  cf  the  Philip- 
pines, or  from  Interference  with  the  East 
Indies  by  Japan,  or  from  an  eccncmic  block- 
ade. I  shall,  however,  refer  to  one  of  our 
oldest  policies.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
announced  more  than  75  years  ago.  It 
pledged  our  protection  of  the  new  and  In- 
dependent nations  of  the  American  conti- 
nent frcm  interference  from  abroad.  That 
policy  has  ripened  into  the  more  definite  and 
c'.ear-cut  policy  of  the  Pat  -.American  trea- 
ties. We  have  pledged  our  faith.  For  tliat 
reason,  plus  a  consideration  fcr  our  future 
military  and  commercial  peace  and  securUy^ 
we  must  net  fail  these  nations  if  need  arises. 

If  the  Axis  FoA-crs  sei^e  the  airways  cr  sea- 
ways to  South  America,  or  seriously  threaten 
to  do  so.  there  are  today  strong  opposition 
parties  friendly  to  the  Axis  in  8  or  more  of 
the  20  nations  south  of  the  United  States 
anuious  to  seize  control  of  their  nations  from 
within.  If  they  succeeded,  we  would  find  the 
tot.-'.Iitarian  menace  already  within  our  gates, 
and  the  solidarity  of  the  We' tern  Hemisphere 
would  be  seriously  threatened. 

Ot-R  SHORTAGE  OF  EQl'IPMENT 

Wc  speak  now  of  warfare  in  terms  cf  air- 
craft, airways,  and  of  speed  of  action  me.-^s- 
ured  in  minutes  of  air  travel.  The  heavy 
bomber  Is  the  dominant  weapon  of  the  air. 
To  have  control  of  the  air  we  need  production 
cf  all  kinds  of  planes,  but  especially  combat 
planes.  We  are  making  prc:?ress  In  the  pro- 
duction of  training  and  light  planes;  we  are 
preparing  for  production  cl  combat  p!anes. 
But  it  is  only  combat  planes  that  fi^ht.  Of 
thrm  we  are  producing  apprrently  about  800 
a  month,  while  the  Nazis  are  producing  be- 
tween 2.000  and  3.000  a  month. 

Of  the  ether  war  products,  among  the  most 
essential  are  antiaircraft  guns.  P.ccently  we 
had  less  th?.n  five  hundred  3-inch  antiaircraft 
gun'.  That  type  now  has  teen  discardrd  as 
cb.^clete.  Of  the  large  90-millimeter  guns, 
which  are  the  only  ones  effective  against 
high-flying  planes,  cur  actual  production  la 
negl.gible. 

Of  light  and  medium  tanks,  we  have  a  few 
but  far  less  than  the  tables  of  organization 
for  our  present  Army  prescribe.  Of  heavy 
tanks,  the  type  that  has  done  the  most  effec- 
tive work  fcr  Germany,  we  have  none. 

Our  merchant  marine  Is  Inadequate,  our 
Navy  is  a  first-class  one-ocean  navy  of  about 
335  major  naval  vessels,  but  our  need  is  for  a 
tv.c-ocean  navy  of  about  700  vessels.  It  wUl 
take  from  3  to  5  years  to  complete  them.  Our 
Army  ammunition  Is  inadequate  Our  troops 
do  not  have  the  equipment  they  need  even 
for  maneuvers.  Of  the  18  National  Guard 
divisions,  up  to  2  months  aco  none  was  fully 
equipped  in  accordance  with  standard  rei;u- 
latiotis  and  only  6  were  falr;y  well  equipped. 
Each  such  division  was  suppa^ed  to  have 
forty-eight  105-millimctcr  guns.  Two  months 
ago  they  had  none  and  the  entire  Regular 
Army  had  only  53  in  use.  The  need  is  great 
and  real.  This  part  of  the  war  is  to  be  fought 
on  the  assembly  lines  of  America.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1  we  have  lost,  through  interrupted  pro- 
duction frcm  strikes  or  lockouts,  more  than 
7.0C0.C00  man-days  of  productive  labor, 
Thecc  interruptions  are  battles  lost  before  the 
war  begins.  They  may  turn  the  tide  or  cost 
the  lives  of  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  men  In 
days  to  come.  There  Is  no  time  to  waste. 
Tliere  must  be  no  stoppage  in  production  cf 
defcnsie  materials.  Idleness  and  interruption 
cf  production  is  saijotage  of  the  most  dan- 
geious,  subtle,  and  costly  kind. 


riNWNOLS 

Tills  war  Is  to  be  fought  also  on  the  fields  of 
finance.  We  must  have  sound  national 
finances  txjth  for  peace  and  war.  If  at  the 
critical  time  of  war  we  are  attacked  frcm 
within  by  inflation  or  national  bankruptcy, 
the  danger  will  be  as  fatal  as  thougli  we 
had  lost  a  chain  of  major  engagements  on 
land  or  on  the  sea. 

We  must  forestall  Inflation,  we  must  pre- 
vent national  bankruptcy.  Thts  Is  vital  to 
us  for  purposes  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  It 
Is  vital  to  us  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
capacity  for  self-government  In  modern  times 
end  this  Is  a  kind  of  preparedness  in  which 
many  of  us  may  share  directly  or  upon  wh.ch 
we  may  bring  *  •  bear  our  support. 

ECONOMT 

Tlieie  arc  many  plans  prcprsed  and  many 
actions  should  be  taken  in  the  battle  for 
sound  national  finances.  Outstanding  on 
every  list  Is  seme  such  phrase  as  ■'reduction  or 
restrictlcn  of  governmental  expense,"  cutiir.g 
of  ■npr.defense"  expense  or  "less  deficit*,  less 
bonds,  more  taxes."  It  Is  clear  that  there  Is 
no  money  to  waste  either  In  defense  or  non- 
defense  expense. 

Every  dollar  saved  frcm  nondefense  expense 
Is  a  dtiUar  tr.vcd  for  defense.  Every  dollar 
saved  anywhere  in  our  governmental  expend- 
itures Is  a  dollar  less  In  the  deficit  and  is 
another  brick  added  to  the  wall  of  our  de- 
fense against  bankruptcy  and  Infiatlon. 

While  there  has  been  throughout  this  year 
a  small  economy  bloc  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress such  a  bloc  can  accomplish  little  in  the 
reduction  of  existing  expenditures  without  tlie 
c.icpe  ration  of  a  majority  of  at  least  one  House 
of  Congress.  Even  such  a  majority  can  do 
little  in  the  actual  reduction  of  administra- 
tive expenditures,  particularly  when  calling 
for  changes  of  policy  and  of  operating  meth- 
ods without  the  cooperation  of  the  adminis- 
tration itself. 

A  majority  In  either  House  of  Congress, 
econcmy  m:nded,  could  at  least  decline  to  add 
numerous  new  expenditures.  In  some  in- 
stances the  small  economy  bloc  of  today 
has  been  successful  In  doing  this.  To  le- 
duce  existing  expenditures  by  economies  of 
administration  and  bv  recognizing  opportuni- 
ties for  the  discontinuance  of  nonessential  ex- 
penditures requ.res  cordial  administrative  co- 
operation. Such  an  attitude  of  mind  Is  es- 
sential jto  the  survival  of  dependabl<;  self- 
govcrnnjcnt.  To  produce  this  will  require 
a  positive  change  In  the  governmental  policies 
of  the  tidmlnistration  and  of  Congress.  Such 
a  change  can  be  made  by  a  change  of  policy 
but  more  often  it  Is  secured  only  by  a  change 
cf  porscdinel. 

Economy  In  government  appeals  readily  to 
businessfi*en— pvich  as  constitute  the  mem- 
berihip^of  the  Ohip  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
We  expect  their  cooperation.  To  exercise 
such  cooperation  It  Is.  however,  essential  to 
see  the  nature  of  the  opportunity  and  also 
the  limitations  upon  it. 

It  has  been  common  *o  refer  to  a  possible 
saving  of  at  least  $1,000,000,000  In  the  non- 
defense  budget.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing 
to  accomplish  this  in  fact  If  it  is  to  be  dene 
by  detailed  reductions  in  many  operating 
items.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  ad- 
ministration it  is  a  peculiarly  dlfQcult  under- 
taking for  a  legislative  body  such  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  435  Members 
and  with  a  Budget  of  1.071  closely  printed 
pages 

COMMITTEE  TO  CUT  NONESSENTIAL  EXPENSE 

The  first  clearly  recognizable  and  tangible 
progress  in  this  direction  that  has  been  made 
this  year  on  a  substantial  scale.  In  the  face 
of  administrative  Inaction,  grows  out  of  two 
steps  taken  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Haret  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia.  The  firtt  was  the 
amendment  he  secured  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1941.    This  authorized  tlie  appolutmcut  of  a 


Cv/inmittee  consisting  of  the  Sccre^iy  of  tlie 
Treasury,  Director  of  the  Budv't,  tliree  mem- 
bers from  the  House  Committee  ?n  Apjiro- 
priatlons,  three  from  the  House  (Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  three  frcm  Ihe  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  hrce  from 
the  Senate  CcmmitiCe  on  Finance  This 
committee's  duty  Is  to  study  thf  Govern- 
ments expenditures  and  seek  to  find  what  of 
them  are  not  essential,  in  cider  hat  those 
may  be  stepped.  Tlie  mere  npp.iiiitmrnt  cf 
this  committee,  however,  would  hive  meant 
little  The  other  st?p  which  has  givctf  a 
tari;ible  Interest  to  tills  procrdur?  was  the 
adoption,  at  the  Ins'ancc  of  Smitor  Bvrd, 
of  a  resolution  by  the  Senate  Con  inittee  on 
Fmanre.  August  28.  1941,  acting  ui  der  statu- 
tory authority,  ei.ab'.int;  it,  as  a  romm!tte« 
and  withou.  action  of  the  Seiiatc  lis  a  whcle. 
to  require  the  Director  of  the  Bud  ','•1  \.c\  fvir- 
nlsh  to  the  Committee  en  Finunce  of  th? 
Senate,  not  later  than  October  15.  941.  "such 
detailed  revisions  of  the  estimates  (f  expendt- 
ture.=;  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnp  June  30.  1942. 
as  he  would  make  If  he  had  been  Instructed 
to  prepare  three  Bud'ijct  estlmateR  for  such 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  total  annuiil  exjx-ndi- 
tures  for  nondefense  purpose*;  w^re  less  by 
$1000  000  000.  by  $l.f>00  000  000  atid  by  $2.- 
009  OOC  000.  respectively,  than  the  total 
amounts  appropriated  ^or  such  ior.defenso 
purposes  fcr  such  fiscal  year."        | 

Tlie  Dlrertcr  of  the  Budget  wn<j  requested 
also  to  indicate  item.s  which  haq  b*en  re- 
classified recently  as  dc'r-nse  rather  than  non- 
defense  expenditures  under  previtus  stand- 
ards. 

DIRECTOR   OF   THE   BVnGETS   FCroRT 

Such  an  estimate,  on  Octcber  IS.  V.'W.  wr>s 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Commit  :ee  on  Fi- 
nance by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  It  is 
an  ins'ructlve  document  I  regr<  t  that,  at 
present.  It  is  not  available  for  p<  neral  dis- 
tribution. It  is.  however,  of  sufflclont  interest 
to  such  a  body  as  the  OhicChamber  of  Com- 
merce to  Justify  some  cfnsiderailon  of  It. 
It  is  necessary  first  to  recognize  rthat  these 
rcccmmrndatlcns  arc  by  m  means  rcccm- 
mendations  for  actual  reductlor-s  In  the 
Budget  either  by  the  Director  of  tQie  Budget, 
the  administration,  or  anyone  ejse.  These 
figures  do,  however,  for  the  first  |ime  to  my 
knowledge,  make  available  frcm  a  responsible 
administration  authorliy  nn  estimate  cf 
where,  if  at  all.  it  would  be  most  feasible  to 
place  such  cuts  If  the  rea.-ons  for  them  were 
sufficient  to  Justify  them. 

In  appraising  the  pc-'^siblllty  Cf  making 
these  cuts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
Is  a  cut  In  nondefense  expenditures  and  la 
limited  to  that  section  of  the  Budget.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  not  a  cut  of  bolween  one 
billion  and  two  billion  dollars  qut  of  the 
total  Federal  Budget  of  $25  000.1)00.000  for 
the  fiscal  year.  It  rather  Is  a  cvit  of  those 
sums  cut  of  the  nondefense  budget  of  about 
six  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Accorcingly, 
a  cut  cf  between  cne  and  two  blljion  dollars 
amounts  to  a  cut  of  between  15  and  30  perr- 
cent  of  this  budget.  Furtherm.ore.jwitliln  tht.s 
total  of  $6,500,000,000  there  are  certain  fixed 
commitments  which  cannot  well  qc  modified. 
Almost  one-half  of  till  nondefenie  expendi- 
tures have  some  contractual  ori  legislative 
commitment  attached  to  them  sol  that  If  all 
such  were  excluded  from  the  proptsed  reduc- 
tions, we  would  find  the  one-blllii^n-  to  two- 
bllllcn-dollar  reduction  amounting  to  a  30- 
to  60-percent  reduction  In  the  rehialnder  of 
the  Budget.  This  might  well  pe  an  Im- 
practical undertaking.  If  the  cut  was  so  re- 
stricted. 

Tlie  Director  of  the  Budget,  however,  has 
recognized  only  such  fixed  commitments  as 
the  ones  reprefeenting  interest  onjthe  public 
debt,  the  establLshed  veterans  pcxisions  and 
Insurance  payments,  transfers  t1  trust  ac- 
counts, refunds  of  receipts,  the  Ffederal  con- 
tribuiion  to  the  operation  of  lUe|Diiir;ci  at 
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Columbia,  and  the  comparatively  s:nnU  le^--  I 
i5lativ"  budgets  for  the  rperatlan  ol  the  kt  - 
Islattve  and  Judicial  establishments  He  thci  ; 
applies  the  reductions  to  the  cthi^r  mere 
flexible  Items  I'ven  thoukjh  tn  some  instances. 
if  cuts  are  to  t«  made,  It  would  call  for  some 
legislative  action  in  addition  to  the  mere  re- 
duction of  the  appropriation. 

On  thl.s  basis  a  reduction  cf  $1  000  OOO.OCO 
from  the  remaining  nondrfensc  expenditures 
Wf  uld  mean  a  rfducticn  cf  22  p.rcnt  in  these 
operations.  A  $2  000.000.000  ru'  would 
n;>  an  a  reduction  cf  44  percent  in  the  n(  n- 
defrnse  budget  For  purposes  of  simplicity, 
I  present  the  Directors  suggestions  only  en 
the  bu-Ms  of  the  percentages  cf  rtductlcns 
required  In  each  general  Budget  Hem  to  make 
the  total   rfduct.on. 


Artlvitr  'njp-pnt 
dBssiDcnt'oii) 


Rsfimnffil 

c^j'Of.'htiifc* 

in  l»«i 

liuOccl 


n-'ltirtiiins  to 

achicvr  tula! 

cut  of— 
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I'i 


M      l.il      bil- 
lion I  liun    lioD 


Lrcisilnti  ve,  juiliciai.  and 

«>»ecutiv»' 

CiMi   ll<>|'lU'tInenl^  and 
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Pet.    Pet    Pet. 


j4l,(.CU.aO|    V 


833,UX).0CC     6.4    12.4,  10.0 


Ot-rifrsl    PuMic    Works 

Pf'icTani.. 

Vt-irnui.s    prnsions  afiU 

l>eiU'llts 

Ai<!5  to  agriculture 

AKlstoyouth I    .J«.:t.  iiKi.  ((«!    51.<    C7.  .*>i  !M. « 

S.HialMVUiity I    ««}.  wo.  KOi      .«!    1.3   11.0 

Wurk  n-lu-l l.t.34.l«p.(t»i    31.6   49.3   73.  a 


&33.  oou, '.'oo,  las 
;a».ujo.wx)!  2.1 

I,tnil,(K»i,  Mi(V  28.fi 


ICI    10.0 

2.3     2.5 
44.1    45.5 


Rpfun.lo I      Mi.KH'.UlO     u 

Intirt^sf  on  puhlir  iloht.  Jl,  225.(iUI.(X«|     t> 
Tr:Mij(<rs    to    triL^t    ac- 
count!)  

Supi'ltiiicntBl  items, 
regular 


275, 000,  CO.     4.4 


0 
0 

ft.6 


IfiO.miO.OtXi    25.0    50.0 


U 

0 

10.  y 

75  0 


Total,  exclutllnn  debt 
reiiriuaiit '6,L81,00O,C0ul  18.  2|  22.&1  30.4 


T!;e    fit    that   the    n;r"Ctor   omitted   cuts 

In  the  r..xKl  i'  ninutnietits  ab«no  mentioned. 
firci'uiit.-,  I.  r  the  espeoii^Ily  sn.,'!!  r>  ciurtinn« 
iTi  t;i  ,-e  p^rts  of  th.e  Bidt!-:  v.\.':v  r;.  s. 
fix    1    r -r;-m;Tnrr'<:   cr.Kr 

I-  1  cl.ar  a!-o  -V.-.i'  tht-  t'J  OCO  0  X  0(^0 
cut  Is  not  n..>rely  a  d  ublh.g  C  'r.'  p  r-'i'.'- 
age.  of  cut  made  In  ench  liein  by  V..<:  i\  (iH) - 
000.000  cut 

Th'>  encouraging  thir.g  about  t!:;-  t  .M  '.s 
1-i  W'.-^  pos.sib-lities  that  present  The;:;-' iv  - 
(•.■•-;•.  :r  'ho  c',:*---  c!  >  n'.fnr.  the  ?a-r:t:ce  '  f  srrv- 
Ict  -  T)'.>  1=  r-p-(  ;.,ny  vv..  ■  ur  ie;.r  r  wlv  v.  it 
ts  soen  t'  '*  :::  :  :■  r  '-  '.'.\.:\'.''  a  c:*  f  r  tx- 
Bir.p'.e,  f  I~  *  V  .'"^ 'jiT' LM'T  1'  v..!l  :."■'  b'^  :-.'^Cf\~- 
Fary  t'  arii-p'  'v.o  i  x,-. r--  Ta':;e  cf  rrducticns 
."-'.'^gt^tt  d  hy  rhe  Dr- *  r  1  r  ri:sT:but:iig 
that  amour.'  r  nvgi.t  wr.l  be  pf  ^.bK>  to 
frll  w  h-.=  r'T  !■  :v.----.^\  '■■■".IS  m  tl-..<  "Ar-bi!- 
ll  :i  rMl'ic:  :.  r.  I\:!r.r.  c:\  sr-iv.o  Itrni-  a:.d 
th';.;  rtduce  ccrrespcr.r;.:.p'y  tho  prc<-i;re  cp. 
f*;.er  i'ems  In  the  ono-r.;.  :i  recUii'' '.'T.  ('  1- 
umn.  Y  r  fv:>:-:-rl'\  ;t  ::.;:::. t  be  c1'  r;c!-c1  '  ' 
concent ra*'"  -l.e  ':'>:■•=  cw  -h'^  t%v  •  I":;.?  rf 
aids  to  you'^.  a:.!  \\t'<  ':■.'.:■.{.  x  wh'ch  t':-.-.^ 
Director  ecus.. -ti. Illy  k;i\fs  !.:i:!ior  prrc>,  r.TT^-t  s 
cf  cuts  than  to  any  other  sii'.glc  c'..T.^ses  If  •:'  e 
adopted  the  cut.5  sx;pcrs:..ci  by  t!-.o  Drect  r 
for  these  Items  In  the  tw  -b::!'":i  o".\v.r.-A 
these  twi  itrms  alor.e  w.\.'.d  pr- ducc  a  tLt.J 
cut  of  c\cr  •!  COP  000  COO  It  there  were  added 
to  th'-^-r  t\v  n;--  th.e  ni:  if  18  6  n-rcent 
SUTgestt'.l  ty  -he  D.i>  c-:r  i::  Xhc  1''~m  of 
aids  to  ,Tjr;cvi:".ir.,'  :n  t'.-.e  $1, COO, DOC  rcO 
fr--i:r;:r"  •::;■  vv  iiU!  iMr^,!-.-  {-.-.i^  ■  '..A  r- dMC- 
t!«  '1  bv  nb.  u-  $300  00''' 000  a:.d  civ-^  a  total 
cut  of  ab  '.:•  $1  400  000  O'^O  bel.  re  xj.^ws  a:.y 
cvi's  »,!;!i'rve'  ;n  the  remamiT-.g  v.  • : .6ft:  n^e 
bxid'PT-  '^f  Tb.'  '•egiiUir  tperntir.e  dernrtir.-r'ei 

S.  e.ik;r.i:  f;  m  a  gent^rn!  cbservatun  cf  the 
cpfr.i".  :i  cf  cc'.rrv.mer.'a!  di  p.irtr.TT.'.s  there 
Is  rocm  f- r  sul3Star.tial  economies  in  many 
^.  -.t' •.;■.:;■, e :-.:,. 1  .p^iat.  :.s  c!.t:re:y  apj^'t  fr,  r.i 
th..ie  reiaiaig  to  aids  to  agriculture,  aida  to 


y  uth.  or  work  relief.  In  the  Director  s  esti- 
m  ites  in  the  $1,000,000,000  volume  these  other 
tc  nomies  amount  to  $185,000,000.  To  the 
extent  that  some  cf  these  could  be  realized. 
It  wouM  b'  unnecessary  to  apply  the  full 
cuts,  t'jt  ex-iinple  in  the  aids  to  agriculture. 
In  order  to  reach  a  total  cut  of  $1,000,000,000 
a  year.  In  other  words,  a  $1,000,000,000  cut 
mit;ht  well  be  made  up  cf  a  combination  of 
the  estimates  presented  by  the  Director  In 
several  different  ccltifnns. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  no  time  or  money  to  waste,  but 
there  Is  need  for  an  invincible  national  spirit. 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  cf  freedcm  and 
opportunity  for  the  Individu.-il,  Without  It 
America  cannot  survive,  witii  It  America  Is 
invincible. 

This  is  no  time  for  partisanship — it  is  a 
time  for  patriotu'-m  This  is  no  time  for 
prejudice — it  is  a  time  for  tolerance.  This 
Is  no  time  for  passion — It  is  a  time  for  com'- 
mon  sense.  This  is  no  time  for  name  call- 
ing— it  is  a  time  for  mutual  helpfulness. 

This  is  a  time  fi,'r  faith  in  and  observance 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
all  of  us.  frcm  the  President  down  to  the 
humblest  citizen.  This  is  a  time  for  faith  in 
God  and  man.  America's  strongest  weapon 
will  be  her  example. 


Armistice  Day 


EXTENSION   CF   RI.MARKS 

OF 

KCN.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

CF    VT  r. ^T    NT 
IN   THE  SLN.ML   rl    'I'tiK   I  .M TLD   STATES 


Mo7idcy.  Novemhtr  17.  1j41 


'    ADL'F.ESs    nv   HtFr.l>:t:.\T.'TIVE   CHARLES 
A    PLU.Ml.EV.  Ur    Vi  RMONT 


Mr  AU-TIN  /  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
u:'.a:i. !iii  u^  (,";>tr;i  to  have  printed  in 
tiie  .Appet.ri.x  <f  M-c  Kecoud  an  Armistice 
Day  aridit.-.s  dehvcrtcl  bv  the  Honorable 
Ch\fifs   a    Plumlfv    a   Representative 


fr-:n 

d'.r~. 

the  i:;.i 
11     1L;41 

Ti.e;. 


''v.-^   S-  >%•   (if   V- rmont.     The   ad- 

w,:.';  deiiviTt'd  in  m-y  home  city  of 

jv  n,    Vt..    and   was   published   in 

■..ilir.y'i.in  D.ii'.y  Nt  v  s  cf  November 


was  ordore  d  to  b 

v.! 


e  r,o  ob.iection,  'h^  address 
prir;''  i  ir.  'h'-  Rj;:ord, 


A-    Ar;.:  -■    : 
mont     maible 


beneath  a  block  of  Ver- 
in  hcnored  glory  an 
".American  scla.er.  known  but  to  God  "  To 
th  -  shrine  of  patriotism  come  millions  of 
sympathizing  citizens  to  shew  their  devotion 
to  the  democratic  principles  for  which  the 
unkiu  wn  scidier  and  all  those  for  whom  he 
s'.etps  as  an  everlasting  memorial  laid  down 
thrir  live-. 

He  ar.d  tho.-e  who  sU  t  p  under  the  scd  In 
no-man's  land  among  the  cresses  row  on 
row.  and  those  of  ycu,  the  living?  Legionnaires, 
fought  for  freedom  in  a  war  which  drenched 
the  world  in  blood  and  cost  so  much  in  flesh 
and  treasure  that  we  said,  "It  shall  never 
happen   again  " 

V.'hat  an  idle  boast. 

S'^n^.r-.v;-.!  re  \<.  e  t  cf  Icelard  the  tcrpedo- 
marq'.- (1  h'-.P.  -:  a  United  States  destroyer 
re-t'  v.rh  I'-  dear!  r-^  tl.'^  cold  floor  of  the 
se.i  'h--  victim  of  a  prupciient  cf  a  wicked 
pt-i^  -  phy  as  fcrelsn  to  democracy  as  the 
nici.t  1;  from  the  day. 
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■Whether 
World 
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Shall  w 
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On  top 
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forever. 

Rough 
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pression. 
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to  trans 
dom  he  e 
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through 
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'courage 

"I  have 

Shall 
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Afraid 


ON    THB    THRESHOLD 

we   like    It   or   not.    another  Olct 

con|lict  again  has  crossed  the  eastern 

the  New.    Once  more  it  Ib  clcso 

he  Atlantic  that  a  war  must   be 

Shall  we  wait  tc  be   sacnScd 

r  of  the  Hun   because  somebody 

t  in  order  to  be  polite  we   must 

t   ue    are   going   to   defend   our- 


wcm«  n 


submit  to  the  ignominy  of  being 
le  right  of  self  defense? 
f  a  high  hill  overlooking  this  city 
3  a  monument  to  marie  the  last 

of  Ethan  Allen,  who.  as  the  first 

intrepid  Green  Mountain  pioneers 

became  for  all    time   the   ?ymbr.l 

hficatinn   of    these    qualities   and 

ics  which  have  marked  the  m?n 

cf   the    Green   Mountain    State 


sni  t 


t\ 


t(i 


n  ) 


se'ts   p.nd 
wilderness 


i  nd  rugged,  powerful  in  mind  and 
«t  and  courageous,  he  hated  cp- 
:)hcrred  tyranny,  loved  lit  rty.  an;l 

r^adv  to  fight  In  order  to  keep  and 
to  posterity  the  liberty  and  free- 
joyed.  All  those  who  pa.«sicnate'iy 
y  revere  his  memory  and  down 
e  ages  Ethan  Alien  stands  cut  as 
iflcation  of  all  those  who  have  the 
eav: 


Fl 


find 
1 1 


fear!    What  Is  in  store  for  me 
me  self  reliant,  undismayed; 
my  only  cowardice  may  be 
'     •     •     to  be  afraid!  " 


He  led  b  handful  of  rough.  Ignorant  but 
determine 3  men  and  women  who  had  mi- 
grated frcm  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
Connecticut  to  carve  cut  cf  the 
and  woods  a  home  for  the.mselves, 
settlers  wto  did  not  pretend  to  know  the  law 
but  did  know  in  their  hearts  that  the  land 
eclaimed,  worked  over,  brought  up 
their  children  on.  was  theirs — If  anything 
ever  beloi  ged  to  anybcdy. 

PIONEEIkS    STOOD    GROUND 

So  whcli  the  New  York  officials  threatened 
and  undei  took  to  dispossess  and  to  evict  them 
such  a  c  lallcnge  rang  from  the  mcuntniu 
tops  as  echoed  and  was  heard  across  all  the 
valleys : 

"Just  ctme  and  take  It  away.  If  you  dare." 

And  tl  ey  tcck  dcwn  their  long-muzzle 
rlfies.  ran  some  more  bullets,  dried  their 
powder,  m  on  a  war.  established  an  Independ- 
ent repul  lie,  saved  their  homes,  their  coun- 
try, and  1  hemselves. 

Gcd  he:  ps  those  who  help  themselves.  Only 
free  men  ire  fit  to  be  free. 

Today  ve.  their  descendants,  live  on  the 
land  they  defended,  and  we  enjoy  the  liberty 
for  whici)  they  fought,  strengthened  as  they 
were  and  encoviraged  by  their  candid  faith 
In  ftnd  ri  liance  upon  the  Inherent  strength 
of  a  Just  cause.  They  risked  all  that  th-ey 
had  and  were  or  ever  hoped  to  be  on  their 
faith  in  t  righteous  cause. 

They  Ic  ved  their  homes  and  their  land  and 
th'>ir  freedcm  as  we  do,  silently,  undramati- 
cally,  steadfastly,  pretending  to  ouiseives  that 
it  Is  not  '  here;  but  not  ashamed  to  admit  it, 
ready  to  die  for  It  Rather  than  to  live  as 
Hitler  slat-es,  it  were  better  far  to  die. 

They  a  :ood  ready  in  a  whirling,  shifting 
world,  and  they  proved  to  their  satisfaction 
and  that  jf  all  those  who  have  followed  them 
that  to  litand  steady  is  not  an  im.  Dfsitle 
task.  Wi !  should  be  ashamed  to  do  less  than 
they  did. 

Since  tiat  day  In  November  1520  when  the 
Pilgrims  set  their  feet  on  the  soil  of  this 
hemisphere  many  men  and  women  known 
only  to  ijod  have  gone  down  to  death  for 
America  i  ind  up  to  glory  because  of  the  sacri- 
fices thai  have  been  made  in  the  fight  to  be 
free. 

Armist  ce  Day  marks  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  set  a  part  to  remind  us  cf  what  it  ccsta 
to  be  fre< ,  the  success  of  tlie  greatest  defense 
ol  Ireedoi  n  we  ever  were  called  upon  to  mak* 
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hitherto,  and  to  renew  and  to  revive  in  us 
the  spirit  and  determination  to  protect,  to 
defend,  and  to  pass  on  to  posterity  the  price- 
less privileges  we  enjoy. 

cH.\LLENGE  cnrr 

It  is  a  challenge. 

Some  of  you  who  read  and  study  the  his- 
tory of  cur  State  will  recall  that  Zadock 
Thompson,  back  In  the  early  1800's,  voiced 
a  sentiment  which  prevails  quite  generally 
when  he  said,  corccrning  Burl  ngton:  "It  lies 
in  latitude  44  27'  and  longitide  3  52;.  and 
Is  the  most  important  town  in  the  State." 

G<:?me  years  ago  this  city  celebrated  its 
6tf=quicentennlal,  for  it  was  christened  In 
June  1763.  So  sesqulcentennials  are  to  It 
more  or  less  of  a  commonplaco;  nevertheless, 
they  are  to  be  and  should  be  appropriately 
observed. 

This  is  sesquicentennlal  year  for  Vermont 
and  its  admission  to  the  Union.  Much  has 
been  and  much  more  can  and  should  be  made 
'of  that  fact  and  of  the  story  the  years  have 
told  I  am  one  of  those  who  know  that  not 
half  the  story  of  the  days  oi  councils  and 
committees  of  safety,  antedating  even  West- 
minster and  its  ma.^sacre.  ever  have  loeen  told 
to  the  later  gtnerations. 

We  have  failed  because  of  our  disinclina- 
tion to  'boast  to  let  the  world,  or  even  our 
own  children,  know  half  the  story  of  the 
brave  det^ds  and  the  sacrlficee  of  our  ancestors 
that  made  possible  for  us  the  blessings  we 
now  enjcy.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  if  not  to 
them,  to  see  to  It  that  the  stories  of  their 
bravery  which  read  like  romance  should  be 
dug  out  of  the  musty  tomes  where  they  now 
lie  buried,  reprinted,  distributed  to  the 
schools  and  libraries  of  the  State. 

Our  traditions  are  priceless  and  precious. 
They  should  not  be  kept  hidden  und^r  a 
bushel, 

STORY   OF  INDEPENDENCE 

No  high-school  student  should  be  qualified 
to  receive  a  diploma  who  could  not  satisfy 
the  examiners  that  he  at  least  was  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  knew  what  it  was  that  moti- 
vated those  who  have  made  Vermont. 

As  I  have  said  before  I  say  again,  for  only 
by  repetition  can  i  hope  to  m:  ke  the  impres- 
sion-I  am  attempting  to  make  on  the  body 
politic. 

Who  can  analyze  or  fathom  the  pathos, 
emotion,  passion,  and  love  of  a  Vcrmonter  for 
his  homeland?  No  one  but  a  Vermonter 
knows  the  answer. 

The  love  of  that  place  where  and  by  whose 
Institutions  he  has  been  molded  and  by 
whose  laws  he  has  been  protected  and  de- 
fended is  an  inborn  sentiment  which  no 
power  aan  erase,  fixed  and  Immovable  as  are 
our  mountains.  There  is  no  power  which  can 
strike  frcm  our  hearts  the  memory  of  the 
hamlet  or  town,  the  cottage  or  the  mansii.n 
In  whose  atmosphere  we  first  breathed  and 
with  whose  sell  and  scenery  the  innumerable 
and  imperishable  associations  of  our  child- 
hood and  our  lives  are  linked 

All  of  us  are  so  busy  making  history  these 
days  that  we  are  prone  to  treat  too  much  as 
commonplace  the  wonderful  tradition  and 
the  history  that  is  ours,  but  150  years  is  a 
long  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  a  State, 
and  its  passing  should  be. appropriately  ob- 
served 

Before  and  since  the  Revolution  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Green  Mountain  Beys 
was  and  has  been  the  scene  and  seat  of  in- 
tense patriotism,  local  and  national.  The 
reckless  courage  and  daring,  the  bold  de- 
fiance of  conventions,  the  natural  military 
genius,  and  the  determined  purpose  to  win 
and  to  defend  the  liberty  find  freedom  to 
which  they  believed  themselves  entitled  made 
and  make  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  the  in- 
trepid heroes  tliey  were  and  are  In  song. 
Story,  and  fact. 

FEARLESS    FIGHTERS 

The  j-ears  only  serve  to  testify  to  the  de- 
ferred but  always  deserved,  aj-preciation  ac- 
corded those  fearless  fighters  for  the  cause  of 


the  humble  citizen,  those  contending  for  the 
rights  of  individual  property,  and  the  equal 
dispensation  of  Justice  under  the  law. 

The  very  p\Tamids  have  forgotten  their 
builders,  but  &o  long  as  courage  and  daring, 
love  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  country  shall  last, 
the  story  of  the  struggles  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  enemies  to  oppression,  strangers 
to  fear,  will  be  held  in  the  memories  of.  and 
be  venerated  by,  their  appreciative  country- 
men. 

As  someone  has  well  said,  deeds,  not  stones, 
are  the  true  monuments  of  the  great.  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys  erected  to  themselves 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  m^re 
sublime  than  the  pyramids;  a  monument 
which  neither  the  storms  of  the  centuries 
that  waste,  nor  of  the  years  which  succeed 
each  other  Innumerably  with  their  everlaj-t- 
Ing  flight  of  the  seasons,  shall  be  able  to 
demolish. 

So  today  we  are  observing  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  admission  to 
the  Union  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  which 
event  was  made  possible  by  the  sacrifices  and 
the  services  of  those  men  and  women — 150 
years  of  enjoyed  liberty  under  law  made  pos- 
sible for  us  by  those  brave,  patriotic,  fore- 
seeing men  and  women  who  built  the  founda- 
tions cf  our  State. 

Today  we.  tlieir  descendants,  are  con- 
fronted by  the  threat  of  the  loss,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  obliteration  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free  men  and  women,  and  the 
destruction  of  civilization  itself. 

ISSUE  WELL  DEFINED 

Tlie  pagan,  atheistic  philosophy  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  their  totalitarian  theory  of 
government,  and  our  Christian  civilization 
and  democratic  form  of  government  cannot 
coexist  in  the  world.  The  issue  is  clear-cut 
and. as  well  defined  as  anything  possibly  could 
be     It  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  principle. 

A  mans  Judgment  in  these  days  of  per- 
plexity is  safe  when,  and  only  when.  It  fol- 
lows the  line  of  principle,  as  he  undertakes  to 
chart  a  course  of  patriotic  action,  fhe  two 
frrms  of  government  and  the  two  phlloso- 
pliies  of  life  cannot  coexist;  and  the  sooner 
we  realize  what  confronts  us  and  face  facts, 
the  quicker  we  can  determine  what  is  de- 
manded of  us  by  the  emergency 

So  let  me  say  to  you  in  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  our  civilian  defense  that  we  must  and 
will  have  to  steel  ourselves  for  the  task  that 
lies  ahead  of  us;  we  must  face  and  endure 
sacrifice  and  disaster  unshaken;  we  must 
grimly  resolve  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  our 
beloved  State  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  our 
mighty  Nation., 

On  us  is  the  responsibility  to  keep  unsul- 
lied the  emblem  of  our  independence,  the 
S^ars  and  Stripes  which  beyond  and  above  all 
other  flags  of  the  present  or  cf  the  past  stands 
for  confident  faith  in  the  future  welfare  and 
greatness  of  mar.klr.d 


Sale  of  Petrolfum  Producls  to  Fascist 
Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Monday.  Novctnber  17,  1941 


ARTICLES    FROM    PM 


Mr.    COFTEE    of    Washington.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Con^;  e.ss:  nal   liiu- 


I 


include  herein  two  articles  from  the 
newspaper  PM.  of  New  York  City,  de- 
scribing and  detailing  the  sale  tf  gaso- 
line, oil.  and  general  lubricant.^  to  lasci-*^t 
Spain,  whirh  I  referred  to  today  in  my 
speech  on  the  House  floor: 

(From  PM  of  New  York.  N.  Y..  .:  N.vomber 

14.  1941 1 
Fr.^nco  Gets  More  UNi-rED  States  Oil  Thaw 

He    Needs;    Beyond   Qvestion     Hitier    Is 

Using  It — Confidential  FictTiES  on  RrrrNT 

Shipments  ARofsE  Washington  Iwsiders 
(By  I.  F.  Stone  1  I 

Beyond  question,  Hitler's  Luftwafla  is  being 
lubricated  with  American  oil.  | 

Official  Government  figures  for  <he  week 
ended  last  Novimber  8 — the  latest  available — 
show  that  127.740  barrels  of  Amerlciu  petro- 
leum products  went  to  Spuin.  1 

Of  this  total  there  were  40,520  liarrels  of 
high-grade  aviation  lubricating  oils  knd  1.225 
barrels  of  other  lubricating  oil  [ 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  thiit  virtu- 
ally all  this  oil  is  being  transshippei  to  Ger- 
many for  use  by  the  LuflwafTe.  m.os|  of  It  ori 
the  eastern  front.  Tliat  is  not  m»  onclu- 
sion  alone  but  the  conclusion  of  [Informed 
sources  in  WashlnRton.  | 

The  figures  disclosed  here  are  coilfldentlal. 
Ever  since  last  May  the  State  Departinent  has 
clamped  secrecy  on  figures  as  to  expiort  of  oil 
and  other  war  supplies  now  under  iicensing. 

In  the  ca.se  of  shipments  to  Ainerlfca's  allies 
abroad,  this  secrecy  Is  Justified,  for  the  figure* 
would  ptfrvide  the  Nazis  with  useful  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  ca.«e  of  war  materiel  exports  to 
allies  of  the  Axis,  like  Franco  SpalnJ  the  only 
purpose  of  the  secrecy  is  to  shield  ll'.e  Stato 
Department  from  criticism.  For  th(se  mate- 
rials are  supplying  the  Hitler  war  niiiichlne 

Hitler's  greatest  weakness  is  his  lack  of 
oil.  His  principal  deficiency  Is  oil  for  aviap 
tion.  And  what  he  lacks  even  mtore  than 
aviation  gas  is  aviation  lubricants. 

Aviation  lubricating  oil  cannot  be  made 
synthetically;  neither  can  it  bo  made  from 
the  inferior  crude  oil  available  in  sir^all  quan- 
tities In  present-day  greater  Gerrtiany  and 
Poland.  Even  Rumanian  oil — the  b(est  In  the 
possession  of  the  Nazis — makes  but  a  thin 
lubricant.  ~  j 

The  best  aviation  lubricating  oil  is  made 
from  our  own  Penn.sylvania  crude]  Tlie  oil 
of  the  Caucasus,  of  Iraq,  and  ol^  Bahrein 
in  the  Persian  Gu'f  also  produces  giod  lubri- 
cating oil.  For  this  reas<jn  we  nave  been 
sending  little  lubricating  oil,  but  a  great  deal 
of  aviation  gas,  to  tlie  Russians  \n  recent 
weeks.  The  figures  I  have  seen,  btt  cannot 
disclose,  are  reassuring, 

I'NITED   states    SHORTAGE 

Continued  exports  to  Spain,  however,  are 
alarminph  large,  even  when  complired  wltii 
our  oil  shipments  to  Britain.  Htile  again  I 
cannot  publish  the  figures,  but  tlife  ratio  of 
Spanish  to  British  Imports  of  [American 
petroleum  products  for  the  we^k  ended 
November    8    is    appallingly    largej. 

Total  oil  exports  to  Spain  durii.a  the  v.-eek 
ended  November  8  amounted  tol  5.364.680 
gallons  The  high-grade  aviation  lubricat- 
ing oil  shipments  alone  totaled  1.701.840 
gallons  I 

Both  the  Treasury  and  the  Interltir  Depart- 
ments are  bitter  about  these  contuiued  ship- 
ments cf  oil  to  Spain.  Both  are  convinced 
that  most,  if  not  all.  the  oil— and  certainly  all 
the  aviation  lubricating  oil— is  goi<ig  to  Hit- 
ler. But  neither  seems  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Officials  of  both  d|eclare  the 
matter  Is  in  the  hands  cf  the  Stat»  Depart- 
ment— still  appeasement-minded  as  reirards 
Franco 

The  aviation  lubricating-oil  eocport.^  to 
Spain  albo  evoke  criticism  on  the  grounds 
that  only  a  week  ago  Dr.  John  W  Ft'-v  Dr"'-- 
tor  of  Marketing  m  Harold  L  Icke-  C..  Ad- 
ministration, warned  in  a  speech  that  t-.  ,a- 
tlon  needs  might  soon  create  a  shortiiut  cf 
lubricating  oil  for  domestic  clvi...i:i  .^-e. 


a:a% 


APPF.XDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  IM-rORD 


Lit  t  "^pr;:..;  Rt-prcs^ntati' ■  J.  hn  M  C-tirr 
outi'andtng  concressicnal  proejessixt  :  ni 
Wi-hmglcn,  Joined  with  Senat<jr  Gt  i'  M 
G::  .  UTE.  of  Iowa,  in  introducing  a  resolution 
to  investigate  export  of  American  war  ma- 
t^'rtPls  to  the  Axis  Powers  and  their  allies. 
Secretary  cf  S'ate  Ccrdell  Htill  5Pi;t  As,<;!Fntnt 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson  to  a  pslvtite  hearini? 
of  the  Huus-f  Rul*«  Ccmmit'.e  la.-^  Jui.e  to 
ftftc  that  the  resolution  be  killed     It  was 

The  State  Deparimeni's  exc;-<-  has  been 
th»t  we  were  sending;  to  Spam  only  as  much 
c;l  as  It  needed  for  domestic  consumption  on 
the  basKof  what  it  u>  rt  b«foie  the  civil  war. 
But  Capitol  oil  exper*.-  :..u.:  ■  d  at  the  notion 
that  Spain's  domestic  needb  woti'.d  ever  re- 
quire 40.000  barrels  of  h!gh-pr,tde  aviation 
lubricants   In   a   wfpk 

"Spain  could  hardly  use  that  much  avia- 
tion lubricants  In  a  year,"  one  of  them  said 

Far  from  bcinR  kept  to  pre-war  levels. 
Spain's  In.port.s  of  American  pe'roleum  rose 
Fharplv  after  the  war  began.  Spain  bought 
2  571. COO  barrtls  of  pf>tro;Pum  product,*  from 
US  In  1938  La=t  year  Spain  tonk  4  456  OCO 
barrel"'  Wherhpr  the  figures  for  the  week 
ending  November  8  are  typical.  I  do  not 
kr^'^'v      Figures    on    oil    rxporf?    nre    ha»-d    To 

B..I  at  that  rate  we  would  have  .-h  pped 
Spain  6.0O0  OCO  barrels  of  petroleum  this 
year  I  do  not  know  whether  shipments 
have  been  nmnlng  that  high  steadily 

Another  question  which  I  cannot,  answer — 
Maritime  Cdmmlsslon  data  on  tanker  sailings 
are  also  a  si^cret  -  l.=  the  amount  vf  tanker 
and  shlppln(j  space  being  u«ed  to  send  thi'? 
oil  to  Spain.  We  have  a  shortage  of  both 
tanker  and  general  shipping 

The  last  question,  which  only  a  Commons 
tnqtury  cculd  answer,  is  why  thr  British  are 
letting   this  oil   through  their  blockade. 


IFr^'ir.  PM    N-^    Y    :k    N    Y     :I  Nvsmb<:  16. 

•.■.•4!  < 

H'  .  r  <  ■:  t  =<K  T  ■>  .V-.'^  .^-•-\:•FT1  :n  C'on- 
ri>.K>-s  i'F>  :■  '■'-■  Y  1  :<•■'!'!  :-HFr  F:r'  p's  on 
bMrMiN-.  -:  ir\N-,  f'  T.-'TM-  M'lKf  Than 
I'M   i'  '■  1-  \f.-j:  s 

'By  I    F.  Stone) 

A  renewed  fight  for  a  coiigresslonal  Inquiry 
Intii  the  lea:<  of  Atnerican  war  materials  to 
Axi.->  countries  will  be  started  tonifirow  as  a 
result  of  the  re\elations  in  PM  r:  ;,y  on  oil 
Rlupinents  to  Franco  Spam  M  re  than 
..,000  000   barrels   have  ►;onf  tincc  April 

In  the  Hou.>-e.  Repriesntanvp  John  M. 
Corv  >  I-  iDe  ,!orrat.  \S  )-h:!.i;t.  ;. )  declared 
that  FM  h<Ki  rendert-d  a  p'lb...-  Mrvire"  by 
disclusinii  hitherto  secret  li^niie.-  in  t!.>,-e  t.\- 
ports  and  said  he  would  sitk  to  mobili.^o  the 
progressive  "bloc  of  100"  to  lorce  the  CoRtc- 
OlUette  res<-);utio:.  :  r  ^ta^;  m  tr.qitiry  out 
of  the  Hru-r  Rul' ,-  C ';;;-T:;"r  •■  In  the  Ser.- 
R'p     C'Y    M     r;;;;f.TF      D' ;i^    iri*     I-  '.v.i       i::- 


diraud 


'.Vv-.'.i'.vl  .^-cek   '. 


w.z  prf-~t!re 


on    the    Foreign     Relatiot.^    C  m'.;t.i'">"      ;n 
wh'.rh  the  Jo:nt  resolution  h.s  hre:-.  .lir.fd 

TV.''  Joint  re<^->lutirn  wn.-  i ;'.  .■■:•:;  ?T  ::i 
tX)th  H.  !]-f  ^  a'tcr  Seoret.iry  of  SMto  C-d-U 
Hull  '-..I  I  ?■••.•  A^^'^Mi.t  SeCTo'ary  De.-.n 
A'  !:■  s  'r.  \  ^  .\-:  >  \;vi:-;\v  -t>-;  -:-  .  ;  •:>  H  -use 
R'.il' -  Ciinn:;*'to  ';.;-:  June  w.'h.  t  p..in  to 
kef;-  "hands  cff"  experts  to  cour. trie-  friendly 
to   the  Axis 

.At.i  lik'ii  .Acbeson  h.as  nof  bt-^n  associated 
v.-:-h  t!u"  .ip;>'a--fnior.t  w.i'.i;  .'t  :l.t  ^rai-'  De- 
p.i!*:;it:;:  ;■;-  '.,>■;::..  n\  a^  rep ':  reci  ry  L.::e 
oi  •:.,  -e  pies-;;-  a*  'J-.t,'  ext'tutive  se>.-:jri,  '.v  a5 
A  I  ,i;..iv  exp,.^.;:  n  if  'i-.p  D<partnienr«  n;-;- 
piM-<  :■;'.' r.*  pia'.t  t-  w.ird  Japav.  ■r.r.cl  Sp.-;  :i. 
Ft  .ir  v\,,.-  »'\p;  t-r-x-d  tnat  an  ',:u,\iiry  a:.d  the 
«■•<"':.!:;■  p'  :;;..\:v  ii.:^:::  f  :.■<'  ';;:  'hut- .:.^ 
C'JT  f  <::;nn"r  r.t.<;  with  wlv.c!.  we  were  Ketp;;.^ 
Jap.i:;  a:.il  F:.i!'.i("  '  cju'.p'  " 

Tl'.e  A,-si.^;.;:-.t  Secirtarv  wl-.i'.e  ti.i*'.v  citi.y- 
Ing  that  the  Departniei.t  b.ad  pern:::ed  t:.e 
eii.pn.cnt  ic  Spain  ot  any  avia'.um  lubricat- 


ing o;l  (the  kiiid  =r,  b.'idly  riceded  by  Hitler's 
Luftwaffe),  defended  oil  shipments  to  Franco 
in  appeasement  terms  when  talking  to  me 
after  the  publication  of  PM's  story. 

Figures  never  published  before  on  Ameri- 
can oil  shipments  to  Spain  since  the  State 
Department  imposed  sccrec  ,•  are  — 

W  .  '  k  PTulfd — 

M:-.    > 2  000 

May  10. 57.800 

May  24 4  5.000 

June    7 155   800 

June    14 83.000 

Jilv   IJ  - .-  79,200 

Jtilv   19 65,000 

Aus^'    2 77,900 

Aus;      23 74.800 

Aug     30 118,100 

Sept.   20 79.800 

gept,  27. eS,  500 

Oct    25 - 66,000 

Nov.   1 46,400 

Nov    8 127,740 


T   tal 1.144.040 

Tr'  a-ury  records  show  one  shipment  of 
aviation  gasoline  during  this  period,  although 
there  is  supposed  to  be  an  embargo  on  avia- 
tion gas  and  oils  except  tc  the  British  Em- 
pire and  "unoccupied  territories  of  other 
cctintries  engaged  in  resi.^tlng  aggression." 
Tills  was  a  shipment  of  l.fOO  barrels  during 
the  week  ended  Novjmrber  1 

There  were  six  shipments  of  gasoline — 
64  000  barrels  in  the  week  ended  June  7;  55  800 
the  week  ended  July  •  12:  62.700  the  week 
ended  Sept€mt)er  20;  65.000  the  week  ended 
September  27;  and  66,900  the  week  ended 
October  25  There  was  a  shipment  of  1,600 
barrels  of  high-octane  crude  oil  during  the 
we-  k  ended   September  20. 

The  high-octane .  gas  and  oil  shipments, 
according  to  Treasury  records,  totaled  64  800 
barrels  the  week  endrd  June  7;  55,800  the 
week  ended  July  12;  60.OGO  the  week  ended 
July  19,  1.800  the  week  ended  August  2; 
64  300  the  week  ended  September  20;  65  5C0 
the  week  end  d  S  ptember  27;  66.000  barrels 
the  week  ended  October  25;  and  1.600  the 
week  ended  November  1  Tliese  high-octane 
oils,  from  the  best  information  I  can  get, 
can   be  u^ed   in  aviation. 

There  have  been  three  shipments  listed  as 
"aviaiicii  lubricating  oil"  in  Treasury  records: 
1  800  barrels  in  the  week  ended  August  2,  500 
in  the  week  ended  September  27,  and  40.520 
in  the  week  ei'.ded  November  8.  This  Is  a 
total  of  1.798  440  gallons  o.'  the  oil  the  Axis 
finds  it  mo.-t  difficult  to  obtain. 

^'he.-on  and  Max  W  Thcrnburg.  the  State 
l>uartraents  adviser  on  international  oil 
matters,  both  denied  that  any  aviation  lubri- 
cating Oil  was  sent  tc  Spain  during  the  week 
ended  November  8  as  reported  in  PM. 

Both  the  I  ffl.^es  of  Secretary  cf  the  Interior 

[    H   :    :d    Icke-.    who    is   in   charge   of   the   Oil 

i    Adnnnlstration-    .-. :.d    .As^i.ctant    Secretary    of 

I    tia    Titasury   Htro.  n    Gaaton.    in   charge   of 

the  cu<toms.  veritieci  the  fa(n  that  tlie  figures 

printed    in   PM   accord    with   official    records 

available  to  them. 

SUSPICION     R.-ilSFD 

In  the  State  Departnuiit.  Thornburg 
showed  me  an  export  lioense  application 
dated  October  24  and  approved  by  telephone 
to  Port  Arthur  on  October  30  for  the  quan- 
t:tv  cf  lubricating  oil  given  in  the  PM  story. 
T!.e  :.c-en5e  application,  however,  specified 
that  tlic  lubricating  oil  was  to  be  of  so-calied 
category  R.  which  might  be  described  as 
"iT-ccnt  oil."  unfit  for  use  In  aviation. 

An  odd  aspect  cf  the  discrepancy  between 
tli-  re<  rd  at  thp  State  De  jartment  and  the 
records  a.>  available  to  officials  at  the  Treas- 
ury and  Interior  Department  is  that  all  the 
oil  in  the  State  Department  record  is  given 
as  category  R.  Kad  there  been  a  simple 
clerical  error,  one  would  expert  all  this  oil 
t.T  turn  up  in  Treasury  records  as  aviation 
iul^r.catn.g  c.!,     O::  the  ccr.tr. .ry,  part  ol  the 
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1,225  barrels,  le  down  In  Treasury 

"other  lubricating  oiK"  while  40,320 

the  shipment  are  classified  as  "avia- 

Ing  oil."    It  was  generally  agreed 

rge  a  shipment  of  this  special  kind 

needed  by  the  Luftwaffe,  raised 

ion  that  it  was  being  transshipped 

( zis  from  Spain, 

artment  officials  declared  that,  at 

the  beginning  of  August,  no  oil 

sent  to  Spain  In  American  tankers. 

10  tankers  of  its  own.     They  also 

Icords  of  shipments    n  various  grades 

;um  products,  and  these  indicated 

supply  of  oil  to  Spain  was  consld- 

,er  than  that  allowed  by  the  Brit.£h 

control.     The   BritUh    have    gener- 

2' 2   months'  supply  as  the  Spanish 

It  in  most  categories,  according  to 

Department  records,  the  supply  has 

below  that  point. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TfiEODORZ  FRANCIS  GREEN 

'••F   RHODE   I.SLAND 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Aonday,  Novemhcr  17,  1941 


ADt  RESS   OF   HON    FRANTC   KNOX 


Mr.  3REEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimDU.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ap  Dendix  of  the  Record  a  forceful 
and  stc  tesmanlike  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  F  ank  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Armistice 
Day. 

Theri'  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  folio  vs : 

Armisi  ice  Day  this  year  is  an  obvious 
anomaly  It  was  established  a  legal  holi- 
day to  cf)mmemorate  the  beginnings  of  peace 
With  Germany  Now,  23  years  la^er,  we 
gather  not  to  celebrate  peace  with  Germany, 
but  to  tiedicate  one  of  the  greatest  air  bases 
on  the  iimerican  Continent— the  air  base  in 
neighboring  Quonset.  That  great  base,  and 
many  01  hers  like  it,  have  been  created  and 
equipped  to  meet  a  threat  to  our  security 
which  )roce€ds  from  the  same  Germany 
which   J  igned   the   armistice   in    1918. 

This  1 1me,  Germany  does  not  fight  alone. 
Thi.s  time  she  has  allies  and  associates.  The 
Axis  Po'cers  have  been  for  years  engaged  in 
conques  ,  by  force,  of  neighboring  states. 
Their  nioves  of  conquest  have  been  charac- 
terized ^y  methods  that  have  violated  every 
principle  of  honor.  Justice,  and  righteousness. 
Gradually  this  movement  of  conquest  has 
broaden ?d  until  It  has  produced  hostilities 
In  all  pirts  of  the  world  save  only  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere 

It  wall  instinctive  and  Inevitable  that  the 
sympati  ies  and  the  support  of  the  American 
people  should  have  been  extended,  from  the 
outset.  ;o  the  victims  of  this  plan  for  world- 
wide dominion  by  force  of  arms  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  the  American  people, 
while  reprobating,  instinctively,  those  who 
were  responsible  for  plunging  the  world  into 
the  hoifrors  of  war,  hoped  that  we  might 
escape  mvolvement.  We  sought  in  every  way 
open  toj  us  to  give  aid  to  those  who  strcve 
to  prev«nt  an  outbreak  of  war,  both  In  the 
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Far  E»st  and  In  Europe  We  employed  every 
ounce  of  persuasion  and  Influence  we  pos- 
sessed to  halt  the  unmistakable  trend  toward 
hostilities.  When,  nevertheless,  hostilities 
began,  the  American  peuple,  both  unofficially 
and  officially,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, disclosed  unmistakably  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  nations  whose  rights  were 
trampled  undeifoot  by  ruthless,  would-be 
conquerors,  and  our  hatred  of  both  the  meth- 
ods and  acts  of  the  aggressors. 

Almost  from  the  outset.  It  became  plain 
that  the  world  was  confronted  with  no  mere 
local  war  Involving  the  extension  cf  the 
boundaries  of  the  aggressor  nations  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors,  but  rather,  what 
we  were  witnessing — what  w;as  actually  In 
prbgress.  was  a  well  defined  plan  and  purpose 
to  cstabMsh.  by  force  of  arms,  a  wotld-wlde 
dominion  to  be  shared  by  the  three  major 
powers  that  comprised  the  Axis.  As  affairs 
progressed  and  this  purpose  became  more 
plain  and  obvious,  alarm  grew  among  our 
people  and  we  moved  from  mere  expressions 
of  sympathy  to  measures  of  actual  aid  to 
tha<e  nations  which  were  fighting  the  Axis 
and  striving  to  preserve  their  Independence. 
This  change  was  Initiated  by  the  repjeal  of 
the  arms  embargo,  a  feature  cf  the  so-called 
Neutrality  Act  This  enabled  us  to  sell  sup- 
plies and  munitions  to  those  who  could  come 
to  our  ports  and  pay  cash  for  their  purchases. 
This  step  met  with  the  Instant  and  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  public. 

A  few  months  later,  when  the  submarine 
sinkings  threatened  Britain  with  starvation 
and  defeat,  we  exchanged  50  destroyers  for  a 
half  dozen  Island  bases  in  the  Atlantic.  This 
action  met  with  the  instant  approval  of  the 
American  people. 

The  war  went  on,  and  nation  after  nation 
fell  before  the  armored  might  of  the  con- 
quering Nazis,  until  Englanc  stood  almost 
alone  In  all  of  Europe,  and  China,  driven 
from  her  coast  to  the  deep  Interior,  fought 
desperately  against  frightful  odds.  Then, 
to  our  everlasting  credit,  and  because  of  our 
growing  alarm,  we  decided  to  erase  the  dollar 
sign  from  our  help  to  these  two  gallant  sur- 
vivors of  world-wide  blitzkrieg,  and  prompted 
by  the  President  and  suppc  rted  by  over- 
whelming majorities  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, we  placed  the  whole  resources  of  our 
huge  Industrial  plant  on  a  lea-^e  or  lend  basis 
primarily  to  England  and  China,  but  also  to 
other  nations  fighting  the  cat.se  of  freedom. 
Tills  likewise,  met  with  instant  popular  ap- 
proval, and  Congress  swiftly  Implemented 
the  Lease-Lend  Act  by  the  appropriation  ol 
billions  of  dollars. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act,  we 
also  opened  our  shipyards,  both  Government- 
owned  and  privately  owned,  ftr  the  repair  of 
British  men-of-war, 

China  came  to  us  in  her  ncd  and  we  first 
loaned  her  millions  of  dollars,  ind  then  made 
available  to  her  supplies  txndei  the  lease-lend 
law 

Finally,  as  the  piratical  activities  of  Axis 
submarines  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  our 
shores,  we  expanded  our  Atlantic  bases  to 
Include  Greenland  and  Iceland.  Again,  In 
an  unmistakable  way,  the  American  public 
Indicated  Its  approval. 

From  this  point  on.  both  by  word  and  by 
act,  the  Axis  Powers  made  plain  that  the 
scope  of  their  conquest  Included  not  alone 
the  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  control  of 
the  high  seas  as  well.  To  emphasize  and 
Implement  this  purpose,  attacks  began  to  be 
made  upon  our  ships  at  sea,  and,  acting  under 
the  most  obvious  necessity  for  self-defense, 
we  provided  our  merchant  ships  with  naval 
protection  against  this  form  of  piracy,  ex- 
tending that  protection  as  far  as  Iceland  In 
the  Atlantic. 

Here,  we  have  the  general  outlines  of  the 
picture  presented  on  this  Ilth  day  of  Novem- 
ber. Armistice  Day. 

The  National  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  repealed  the  provision  of  our  neu- 
trality law  which  forbade  the  arming  of  our 
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merchant  ships  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  last  Friday,  not  only  repealed  that 
same  section  of  the  law.  but  likewise,  re- 
pealed the  provision  that  forbade  us  to  en- 
ter belligerent  ports  or  combat  zones  on  the 
high  seas.  Within  48  hours,  it  Is  confidently 
expected  that  the  House  will  concur  in  the 
Senate  action.  Thus,  at  last,  we  will  have 
freed  our  hands.  For  what?  For  self-defense. 
Self-defense,  a  primary  Instinct  of  men  and 
nations  alike. 

We  are  facing  a  group  of  nations  who  are 
endeavoring  to  divide  the  earth  among  them- 
selves. They  have  made  it  plain  that  if  we 
are  to  live  in  the  world  that  they  are  trying 
to  create  by  the  most  ghastly  methods  that 
men  have  ever  employed  In  conquest,  we 
must  adjust  our  methods  of  living,  our  way 
of  life,  to  theirs.  They  have  left  no  duubt 
that  if  we  are  to  live  in  the  midst  of  this 
world  ruled  under  this  new  order  of  totali- 
tarianism which  a.ways  means  by  military 
force,  we  must  do  business  on  terms  which 
they  Will  dictate  by  such  military  force.  The 
whole  thing  Is  not  only  repugnant  to  every 
Instinct  we  possess,  but  acquiescence  in  such 
a  demand  would  destroy  the  institutions  of 
government  and  the  principles  of  self-rule 
which  we  hold  dearer  than  life  Itself. 

Tills  Is  tl^e  somber  outline  of  what  the 
world  looks  like  23  years  after  we  celebrated 
an  armistice  that  we  hoped  would  end  all 
war  and  usher  in  a  lasting  era  of  peace. 

My  friends,  we  meet  here  In  the  presence 
of  grave  dangers.  It  Is  Impossible  to  over- 
empha-slze  them  or  exaggerate  them  We  are 
not  only  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
extreme  measures  of  self-defense  In  the  At- 
lantic, but  we  are  likewise  faced  with  grim 
possibilities  on  the  other  side  of  the  world — 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Pacific.  Just  what  the 
morrow  may  hold  for  us  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  no  one  may  say  with  certainty. 
The  only  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  Is  that  the 
Pacific,  no  less  than  the  Atlantic,  calls  for 
Instant  readiness  for  defense.  In  the  Pacific 
area,  no  less  than  In  Europe,  Interests  which 
are  vital  to  our  national  security  are  seriously 
threatened. 

In  in  hour  of  great  danger  the  American 
people  expect  and  deserve  a  frank  disclosure 
of  pertinent  facts  relating  to  any  such  danger 
that  threatens.  The  very  act  of  facing  the 
truth — the  courageous  confronting  of  the 
facts,  unadorned— Is  itself  a  great  steadier. 
Honest  facing  of  facts,  pleasant  or  unpleas- 
ant, creates  courage  and  fortifies  resolution. 
Evasion  of  the  facts  or  refusal  to  face  the 
facts  Is  the  greatest  corrupter  of  courage  and 
resolution. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  efforts  this  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  maintain  amicable 
relations  with  the  Japanese  have  been  long 
suffering  and  patient  to  a  degree  almost  un- 
matchrd  in  the  history  of  International  rela- 
tions. We  have  cooperated  with  every  liberal 
aiid  peace-loving  element  in  Japan,  and  we 
are  still  ready  to  cooperate  with  those  ele- 
ments We  have  been  patient  while  repeat- 
edly our  rights  have  been  violated  We  have 
continued  to  permit  supplies  to  go  to  Japan, 
although  we  could  very  well  have  stopped 
them  on  the  Just  and  truthful  ground  that 
we  needed  such  supplies  for  our  own  defense. 
We  have  felt  that  in  the  interests  of  peace 
we  must  be  tolerant  and  take  ri<^ks.  But 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  man 
and  every  nation  when  principles  cannot  be 
sacrificed  and  when  vital  and  essential  rights 
can  no  longer  be  Ignored,  a  time  when  to  go 
further  ould  mean  that  our  liberality  a;:d 
forbearance  would  be  misunderstood,  W-e 
are  moved  and  actuated  In  the  Pacific,  no 
less  thar  In  the  Atlantic,  solely  by  considera- 
tions of  self-defense. 

Our  people  must  understand  that  grave 
questions  are  about  to  be  decided — that  the 
hour  of  decision  Is  here.  There  must  be  clear 
realization  that  we  will  not  shrink  from  or 
seek  to  evade  the  staggering  responsibilities 
of  the.se  days  Our  country  has  been  made 
V.  hat  it  Is  by  the  courage,  the  resolution,  and 


the  sacrifice  of  otir  forebears  w.  -hall  meet 
the  danger  of  our  times  as  they  mtt  theirs; 
with  heads  up.  shoulders  squared,  land  eyes 
Straight  to  the  front,  seeking  only  rki  protect 
that  which  is  our  own  and  coveting  not  one 
thing  which  Is  another's  | 

I  have  every  cunfidciice  that  we  khall  not 
fall  m  this  hctu-  of  trial  | 

If  I  had  ever  had  doubts,  they  wijuld  have 
been  swept  away  by  such  achievements  as 
you  Rhode  Islanders  have  accomplished  at 
Quonset  This  huee  base  will  be  o«ie  of  the 
most  Important  links  in  o'lir  chaih  of  air 
defenses.  It  was  planned  and  built  In  record 
time — a  fine  example  of  American  fekiU  and 
Initiative  Only  the  close  cooperation  cf  the 
builders,  the  workers,  and  Government  made 
such  an  achievement  possible  Quon.set 
stands  today  a  symbol  cf  the  Amerlcfen  spirit. 
It  Is  symbol  also  of  the  ever-incre4slng  im- 
portance cf  air  activity  to  sea  jxiw^r.  Yes- 
terday It  was  enough  If  our  fleets  i^uled  the 
surface  of  the  seas;  today  we  musi.  control 
the  ..ir  above  the  oceans  as  well.  Quon.set 
and  cur  other  bases  will  insure  that 'we  do  &3. 

But  we  must  liXJk  beyond  our  pre*nt  prep- 
arations Indeed,  we  must  look  bm'ond  the 
victory  which  we  all  know  lies  ahead  In  the 
last  ereat  struggle  we  won  the  wai^  but  lost 
the  peace  We  must  make  sure  that  this  does 
not  occur  again.  And  there  is  no  li^tter  time 
for  us  to  consider  how  we  can  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  "-e  past  peace  settlement  thun  Armi- 
stice Day,  when  our  thoughts  inevitSbly  turn 
back  to  the  sacrifices  made  23  years  ftgo 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  uixin  winch 
we  can  hope  to  build  an  enduring  post-war 
peace  settlement?  First  of  all.  It  »iust  not 
be  a  peace  of  revenge 

In  our  treatment  of  Indivldtials  W'  !  ..e 
learned  that  punishment  of  the  errii.c  l-  not 
enough.  Today  we  try  to  reform  tht  crimi- 
nal and,  what  is  even  more  important.  t<  :•■- 
move  the  conditions  which  led  h;m  to  a  l.te 
of  crime.  If  this  Ie  good  logic  for  tht  tela"  -a 
of  society  to  the  Individual,  it  Is  even  bf, ter 
logic  for  the  relation  of  InternatlonH  society 
to  individual  nations  which  have  been  kd 
Into  criminal  activity 

But  we  have  lesF  altruistic  reasons  for  not 
Imposing  a  peace  of  punishment.  Vengeance 
breeds  revenge,  Tlie  loser  In  each  War  plots 
vengeance  against  the  victor;  and  in  his  turn. 
When  he  becomes  the  victor,  Imposes  harsh 
punishments  upon  the  conquered  Thus  the 
vicious  circle  continues.  War  breeds  ven- 
geance; breeds  hatred.  Hatred  breeds  re- 
venue. Revenge  breed.'  war.  The  circle  must 
be  broken  if  peace  is  ever  to  come  either  to 
Europe  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  United  States  must 
be  thrown  upon  the  side  of  making  a  peace, 
not  of  revenge  but  of  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness 

But  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  fcvold  'l.e 
colossal  error  of  a  peace  ba.sed  upon  revenge. 
We  must  take  positive  action  to  bulk!  a  world 
free  of  the  forces  which  drive  men  to  v,  ir 
This  action  should  t>e  both  political  u:A 
economic. 

Political  autonomy  must  go  hand  In  hand 
•"With  economic  unity.  Many  of  Eurcpe's  post- 
war difficulties  arose  from  the  fact  that  :n 
freeing  the  minorities  of  the  Austrian-H;;:.- 
garian  Empire  politically  we  broke  up  -.'.e 
economic  unity  of  the  Danube  Baeln.  T:.-* 
succession  states  were  allowed  to  set  up  a 
multitude  of  trade  barriers  which  hindered 
the  free  Interchange  of  goods  between  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  soctions  of 
eastern  Europe.  In  doing  this,  the  succes- 
sion states  were  merely  following  the  «  y.^r.y.Q 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  I:.  .■  'd. 
the  post-war  era  saw  economic  national. -m 
grow  to  the  point  where  it  undermined  t;.o 
economic  structure  of  the  world. 

And  In  this  folly  It  must  be  admitted  to 
our  shame,  the  United  States  took  the  lead- 
ing part.  Looking  back  at  it  now.  the  idea 
that  we  could  base  an  economic  policy  vp  n 
a  plan  of  selling  as  much  as  possible,  while 
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•:;\iV.:  1^  a-  ..••'.■  :s  p.  '-;b:r  -frr:;-  ric!iculci::= 
It  ;-.  t.  o  mum  :■  ;:  :■  •;  :'  •:;'^'  df^lu?;  u-s 
Vk.:!  :.(!t  a^aln  fll;-:  ■■■•-::  ..i'«'-  ;:;  the  Ivi't;rf'. 
h.r  \>-''  must  see  to  ;t  tiiai  i!;ty  ncv^r  ..^...n 
Hr>  •..c.cn  i-erlously  a5  a  basis  for  our  ec-  i.  :r.y 
Free  interchange  ot  goods  and  f  '.  '  r  -b  -q 
raw  materlaJs  must  be  thp  c<irr>  :-•  :•  :  r  v 
new  world  to  come  'i!.t-  trr.  ;.•  p  wrr-  ■.:.;! 
that  includes  the  Unlteil  i^it  ■.•<  -  an.!  -l.f  Br  t- 
kh  Empire — which  domina--  th-  :ii  it.  riv:  f  - 
sources  of  the  <  rr:.  n.;.--  s-f  :n  n  ;!i.<'  m.p 
rest  of  the  na'.  ;.-  ^.t'.  .■.  :,r.r  .-!.,.:■  •.{  thcin. 
This  IS  vital  tu  pre\en"-  .i:.y  luturp  dt  :r.agcgue 
frcm  preachiHK  a  cru^.K.e  I  tr.c  ■  :.  ive  net" 
nations  against  the  "L.-.-.f^  Aiui  ;■  ;-  .•.>) 
Tital  for  those  na'v'n.-  \i.!io  th  it-.f !■..>-:  al- 
ready po8i>ess  the^^'  r.r.v  in  tieriil.-  Ft  ,f 
there  Is  <ne  th:iu-  •:.*  'a-  r.d  iti'.s  if^r:,>  J  \:\ 
the  experience  •  t  i;-!!  p  i>'.  2u  \eKr<-.  ii  .5  'h,  ' 
Eo  endurinii  wi  r.cl  i.rtii  r  r,i:i  "-liviv  ha;:'  j;  -r 
and  half  r  rii  1  lie  wi  r'd  is  an  iciiiuniic 
whole  r  :-  a.s  riu.ctilitis  Uj  h»'li'".e  'r.  '  a 
depre;;s..-ii  ;:i  ;.e  .-'tiiftv  i.'s  no  '.^ii;.;-rn  cf 
Other  nati'  !>  a-  r.  W'luUi  be  t.  hiiii.-. -■  that 
a  cancer  in  ti.r  li.vi.d  w  1  1  <i,.  t  f  -.  -.i- 1\.<::\-  rcn- 
cern  the  Its.-  i.i.d  the  h-ad  aiKi  .■.•n-iially 
ti.f   111  ,irt  ii^i  .i 

II.-  'Li-U  b.-MC  pi.int  en  .v:.,':i  \V'  must 
h.,~e  ,i:.v  !.t '.v  (.  rd' r  i-  -hi'  ,i.-.-iin.p'.  :.  bv  "he 
Ui..t''i  s-a'.=  I  f  t;ii'  p<>.-:;  n  t  '.v^  r.J  ie^ider- 
••■ii.p  '  '>  w  hii^b.  H.-  matt  rial  re>  •  i:(  t-s  und  stable 
K'  'vtrnrntnt  call  .t  N-.tiH-'  aoh.  :<  a  vacuum 
ii>  iniii  h  in  y<  i.t.r>  as  111  p!i\-  r,-  ir  "hose  to 
uhcni  ieadt  r -!;  1:)  wcuid  i.rttui'.iiiy  l.-.'i  evade 
t!ie  :> -pi  .is.b.;  ;'y  ■v.aT  natlrns  'Awl  iniine- 
d:a'»'ly  k-'ra-p  r  Ai.d  .1  \«.--  •i.rii  ciir  backs 
en  V.  1  al  atf.'.ir-;  w.i.i-  riii.'  v,;i:  we  :...'.e  to 
c  r..t.);.i.;i  if  t.  ''f  i-.:'  ■..:-  .  '■■  not  managed  to 
ri.:  .  'ifa  ■  ii  '  Nil  vvutid  order  can  p<jssl- 
b:y  f-,'  lid  .r  the  strongest  and  richest  na- 
ti:  n  rttu>t-  'o  ai(ap-  ,;i.v  re>;  n-ioilny  fur 
niakiiii.:  .'  s'li  ar'd  II  •;■.,  „,.  I  ;;r  fr*-- donis  of 
M^h.-  h  At'  f  t  ii'.ilv  b'  .1- •  t!'  •  d  111  of  spetch, 
fru'cl  111  fi'l:/.  ;  tf,  r,;  .1. .  1  assembly,  free- 
(l.in     i  pi-  s-      r.  dlv  11  c.ii  anything  to  us.  we 


h.a'  t>    ,1    Ui  1 


s«  e  to  It 


th.it  the  other  pei  pit  ~  ^i  'iu  a  r.d  have  an 
cj_p   I'liMtv  to  share  .r.  ■ '::■  m 

Ai  ri  tinally,  any  w,  r'.d  1  idor  '.vb-.tii  ■.!.«  . li- 
ter..p*  ti)  (t,. ;;..-;.  .ilitT  the  pitseut  war  niuct 
rt-i  ..p'  1.  n.  It  -L.ti.  scraps  of  paper.  To  the 
luriii.Kii: J  .•  !i..iy  seem  a  paradJX  that  a 
piL'..cc:ul  w^i'.d  must  rest  iilt  .niately  en  a 
basis  of  force.  Actually,  u'  coi.ise.  the  para- 
dox Is  more  apparent  than  real  All  -table 
fioclety  rests  ultimately  upon  fcr^-  T'.i'ie 
Will  always  be  those  elements  who  --t'ok  to 
acquire,  by  force  or  fraud,  those  things  which 
they  :;:•'  1,:.  ilile  to  gam  honestly  This  is  as 
true  Li  :i.  r  n*;  as  -f  iiuhviduals.  In  both 
cases  the  nn-e  re.idi'v  ai;  tb,-'  nifmbers  of  the 
community  rectj^ni/'  tb.t.r  perscn.al  respon- 
sibility to  use  force  >  n  b,tn..ii  t  r  piblic  order 
the  less  likely  thev  ,ir->  m  i >^  c.i!'  c!  upon  to 

do  so.  In  frontu-r  ci-.\-  1  r  tx.miple.  there 
was  a  strong  tendt  r.^  •.  iiv, .;:-(.!  p  rson-d  Isola- 
tionism. If  a  man  \'..i-  sb  t  di  '  n  the  street 
It  was  none  of  your  bi.-.n.  >  N.iturally,  vio- 
lence became  more  a:  .1  m  re  c;  iiimon  until 
It  was  Impossible  f  r  'li'^  t  n-iniinlty  to  en- 
dure It  loniscr.  The  1  r.v-ab:ding  members  uf 
the  town  rose  In  wrath  fnii^;ht  it  out  with 
the  criminal.'^  .i  '.  r'-'n  I  1  r.li  r  with  a 
hempen  haltt  r  r'le  <  niiinin  ■■.  '.'."?  prc- 
srrvi  rl  boc:iu.«t'  /«  :iii:i!i(:«  y.  '  ■  w  ;;::i.;  to 
rlik  their  Uve.s  i.^  j-uppri—  th.,M-  wi..)  w  uM 
destroy  It  Once  this  winin(?nes»  wa«  futab- 
lUhed  ■•  tj,  *  r  longer  nee-  r-,  •  r  rm 
m**f  J  ,'\     .T'.Kle  con)it;;b  •     v.  ,gh 

to  kf-p  t!,.    p     <        M  ;•  » <•  :    •     it  un.y 

her.TV*^  V  ■■   r  ,  ;  f   r.  1    .  f  '  ;,.■  ( ,  f:  :■,  .[,:ty  *?» 

'    *  '■■    ■■  *  ;  .;n  up  «hould  bl« 

a ■ . "  *  1    t/.#*  '  '       ,#;.,■'  d 

TTii"  kume  in  tru-     t  •    •     r  »      l;  .    fb« 

fTe«t  pr»ce'U}\"  ','  ;  >.■:>  r  '  ,•  .  :•.  A  ere 
unvtiiing  m  t!  <■  .    -■  ■    r.  K  .    1:..:.  r   ip  or 

ft  tltiKV  ;i...i.  '  •  :.'  :  1-  ;..  '  <-  t.'.*;.  p-.c-  ■  <!  v 
ti\e  !o- -  '.  :  .:  '  .^rn. .:<;--■.  ;:.d  ':.  ..<-  ..:::.•- 
I.  -:-.-•  V--  tb.-y  b.:-  <■  1  -•  mac;  <  ;  1  '  <: 
r--i;f  .  :  d  ur<.'  n  \  un.'.tr.'  ::;»;  ai.  i-^'  :..'.:  ^ 
ri'ii.  *.:.:.  sPi-try  W.  rni.-t  (st.!*-l;-;;  s  y,,,. 
*■■  :■  f  in-ni  a'.i  '  .si  .  rd-  :  :■:  wb;  h  'be  t  -.- 
I'.if  cf:i::i:u:iit  y   •.  i   nat.^r.s  w.U   r:i'.:ve   uj   i^ne 


.ieain.<t    any    crui.trv   which    df'.iberately   In- 
•-■d       to      achif-.  e      aegressive 


voices       blocd,; 
puri.vj.^t  s 

And   It   Is   bt 


iiai 


wi.i  nnd  : 

tb.e   uar 

sb.b.   .ti.d 

ccca::-,    w 

the    f'' rcf* 

w    rid       Htre    is    •'. : 

<::.  i   a.:   buwcr  nas 

:b.e    prcfent    need. 


a 


neT <:  - 


tba'  'b.t.-  L'ni'f'd  S'ates  Navy 
e  .n  tr.i;  wcrbd  to  ccine  after 
wer,  the  ability  to  say  who 
1  not  pass  over  the  wide 
mcbsper.sable  element  of 
to  maintain  an  orderly 
V  the  growth  of  our  sea 
a  significance  far  beyond 
The  great  air  field  at 
Quonset  today  carries  cur  defenses  a  thou- 
sand miles  out  to  sea.  Tomorrow  It  may  be  a 
riev  pciiit  m  a  w  rid  force  whose  task  will  be 
to  try  to  ban.sii  war  from  the  earth. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  It  is  too  scon 
•'•  b' gin  thinkinE;  about  the  world  to  come 
.t"'r  the  war  There  are  those  who  will  say 
b.i-  the  task  of  helping  to  establish  an 
.t.ttlv  world  Is  too  great  for  America  to  ac- 
complish J  think  they  both  are  wrong.  It 
cannot  be  too  early  to  begin  to  plan  a  world 
of  peace  and  order.  These  very  plans  are  vital 
to  our  victory.  If  we  are  to  ccncjuer  fascism, 
we  must  ofTer  the  peoples  of  the  earth  some 
alternative  to  the  recurring  terror  and  blocd- 
shed  which  have  been  their  lot  in  the  past. 
We  mu.st  show  that  we  too  can  plan  for  the 
luture — and  plan  more  successfully  and  more 
endurlr.gly  than  any  paranoiac  of  the  Nazi 
"brain  trust  " 

And  neither  do  I  believe  this  task  too  great 
foi  America  to  accomplish.  We  have  always 
been  a  nation  of  dreamers.  And  our  dreams 
have  been  the  dreams  of  giants.  It  was  a 
mad  dream  which  sent  Columbus  half  way 
across  the  world,  facing  unknown  terrors,  to 
search  for  a  land  which  all  the  hardheaded 
people  of  his  time  knew  did  not  exist.  It  was 
a  dream  of  a  great,  united  nation  In  the  New 
World  which  carried  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Adams  through  the  dark  days  cf  the 
Revolution,  when  all  the  realistic  observers 
knew  that  the  settlements  In  North  America 
cculd  never  be  more  than  a  few  colonies 
scattered  along  the  coast.  The  men  and 
women  who  crossed  the  mountains,  the 
prairies,  and  the  deserts  to  build  a  nation 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nents— they  were  dreamers.  They  were 
dreamers  who  built  great  railroads  and  vast 
dams  and  huge  mills.  They  were  all  dream- 
ers— but  they  were  all  Americans,  and  they 
niac'e  their  dreams  come  true.  We,  too.  must 
be  dreamers  if  we  wish  ever  to  escape  the 
p.-esent  nightmare  of  world  hatred,  war, 
cruelty,  and  death.  And  we  must  be  Amer- 
icans— willing  to  work  to  make  cur  dreams 
come  true.  I  believe  In  America.  And  I 
believe  In  Americans.  I  believe  we  will  not 
fall  to  build  a  better  world  wheu  the  oppor- 
tunity Is  offered.     We  dare  not. 


Government   Receipts,   Expenditures,   and 
tiSe  Public  Debt 


EXTFN.-IO.V    OF    CFM.'-.HK.- 
r  f 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  ujs  .■  .VRi 
IN   THK   HOI  -K  CP    f'r!'b£r:ENr.'.  :  :VFS 


Mr       CANNON      of      M  ••'...■)         Mr. 

Sp«<ik«-r    i;u: -u.-:.'   ''->:>'■:*■   :.-.tri  '■    :;.•    to 

tx'end  my  remaiks  I  i.-ni  lud-    tr.*-  1    i.    x- 

\  sng  le-ttr  and  'ta'emeiiii^  i:   m  "ii.   s-    - 

'    r''*ary   of    the    Trpa«t;ry      Tl.f^'     «'.r'^- 

,    rnents  bring  ir.is  fi.scal  data  dcwn  t.^  t:i-   j 


end  of  October  31,  1941.  Their  prepara- 
tion and  publication  are  pursuant  to  a 
policy  \Whicti  former  Chairman  Taylor 
inaugurated,  and  I  have  followed  in 
keeping  the  membership  of  the  House  ad- 
vised as  to  the  status  of  Government 
finances  and  the  pubhc  debt  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

Treasury  Departmfnt, 
OrrtcE  OF  THE  Undkr  Secretart, 

Washmgton.  November  14,  1941. 
Mt    Di^AR    Mr.   Chairman  1   By   direction    of 
the  Secretary  and  pursuant  to  yovir  letter  cf 
Septemb<r  2.5.  1941,  I  am  enclofiing  herewith 
the  follovlng  statementf^i 

Statement  No.  I.  General  Budget  sum- 
mary— R(  ceipts    and    expenditures,    showing 

(1)  Budget  estimates  for. the  fiscal  year  1942 
(revised  is  of  October  5.  1941)  and  actual 
figures  far  the  fiscal  year  1941.  and  (2)  actual 
figures  fcr  the  first  4  months  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1941  and  1942. 

Statement  No.  II.  Effect  on  the  public  debt 
of  finan<  mg  the  deficit,  showing  ( 1 »  esti- 
mated amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  (based 
on  revise  i  estimates  as  of  October  5.  1941), 
and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  and 

(2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  4  month*  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942.  This 
statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  net 
deficit  hj  s  been  met  through  borrowings  And 
changes  n  the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  It 
also  shov  fi  the  debt  at  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  <  ach  period. 

Statenient  No.  Ill,  Statutory  debt  limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limita- 
tion and  the  balance  of  the  borrowing 
authority  .  1.  e..  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  iray  be  issued  pursuant  to  existing 
llmitatio  IS. 

Statement  No.  IV,  General-fund  balance, 
showing  m  analysis  of  the  general-fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the  pe- 
riod. Tt  is  statement  sets  forth  the  balances 
at  the  b«  ginning  and  the  close  of  the  period, 
classified  as  to  working  balance.  Increment  on 
gold,  and  seiEmiorage.  It  shows  how  the  gen- 
eral-func  balance  was  affected  by  (1)  borrow- 
ings. (2)  excess  of  receipts  or  expenditures  In 
trust  accounts,  etc.  and  (3)  the  net  deficit 
as  set  foi  th  in  Statement  No.  I 

Staterrent  No.  V.  Obligations  of  Corpora- 
tions ar  I  Credit  Agencies  Guaranteed  as  to 
Principa  and  Interest  as  of  October  31.  1941. 
This  st8t?ment  shows  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties of  ti  le  Government,  1.  e,  the  outstand- 
ing securities  Issued  by  corporations  and 
credit  ag?ncles  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  as  to  principal  and  Interest 

Statenrent  No  VI,  Combined  Statement  of 
Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Governmental  Cor- 
poration! and  Credit  Agencies,  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  941,  based  upon  the  latest  offlclal 
reports  n'celved  by  the  Treasury.  This  state- 
ment sh(  ws  the  total  assets  of  such  corpora- 
tions and  agencies,  the  liabilities  (Including 
reserve?),  and  their  net  worth.  The  liabili- 
ties are  segregated  according  to  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  and  obliga- 
tions no  »o  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  Is 
classified  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Govern- 
ment's jroprletary  Interest  and  of  the  pro- 
prietary interests  not  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment '  lie  total  of  Interagency  interests  of 
all  ccrpo-ations  and  agencies  included, In  this 
•tatemei  t  Is  also  shewn, 

AtlenVon  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  th« 
Budget  estimates  of  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  net  Irflrifs  u»ed  In  statements  I.  II,  and 
IV  are  tfi  e  Bud»et  Director's  rertsed  astlmates 
as  of  Oci  ober  5  JMl  Estimates  for  national 
defense  ire  not  yet  obtainable  In  detail  but 
•  lU  be  so  reflected  in  fubse(|tjent  report* 
when  amiable 

V<ry  truly  yours, 

HrieexT  B    Oabtow. 
At$ittant  Secretary  0/  the  Trea'u^. 
Hon   CiiuNCE  Cavnon. 

Chai'rnan.  House  Ccmmittee  on   A' 
pr  attons,  Washtngtdn,  D.  C. 


APPKXDIX  TO  THK  COXGKKSSK  iXAL  ]:iaoi:i) 

I.  General  Budget  iujr.n.ary — Acctipii  a  id   erpenditures'' 
[On  basis  of  daily  Treai-ur>  ^tntfrrrt".  1   e    e>'rr\i<  y..,  i  v  t  t^<  Tr'ti-  ir.r  of  tto  T"r  t..l  Staie»      In  millions  of  •li'll«rst 


A:^139 


ClaaKiflcatioB 


Eeceirts' 

Income  tax — - 

M  is<¥Uiu)o<>us  internal  revenue 

Taxts  uTi'lpr  Social  Security  Act 

Tsxps  uniiercRrriers  and  their  employees 

<"ii>ti>riis  - 

Return  of  surplus  funds  from  Oovcmnient  con  •orations. 
Other - 


Total  recoipts 

Less  -Net  amounts  tran.sferrcd  to  Fe<ieral  old-ape  and  sur\i\ors'  insurance  tnist  fund. 

Net  receii>l8 


Full  fiscal  years 


Pudprt 

P»I1II1»I«-S. 

1VH2  • 


T.079  0 

3.  Wl   tl 

l.(«C  0 

1««'  0 

414  0 


aiN.  0 


Expendinirpsi 

litliartiiuntal    

Agriculiural  pnmrmm  •. 


Kaiional  deftnsc: 

Naii'inaidofi-nsc  funds  for  the  I'resklenl 

F.Irptive  Pervice 

I    S    Mjiritinir  Commission  ». -"- 

l),.r,.n. .     ■.-.  <.1.:.~,.      

Fe!  

Nat.  ;  (Federal  ^^orks  Agency) 

Other  aprncics -' 


12.  S.\fl  0 
bfil.n 


July  1 


Artual, 
Actual.  IMI       rsf!il  \i-!ir 
l\H2 


3.  4«»  ft 

2.  >»i«>    \l 

;>»  2 
i:«>  « 
;<yi  M 

3llt  i 

iw  > 


toOit.  Jl 


I        Actual. 
Bsettl  \  i-ar 


«*1  F 

1.  r-'  » 

lift 

141 
o 

R2 


S.  JtVS   .'1 

MI.S 


2.ta4 
2« 


n,wiK.(t  I        7.«>;.2  I 


iMa.  r 


Total. 


Interest  on  the  rn^iliedeht 

Fiilcral  Lean  .\i:cncy... .' 

Fecli  ral  Scciiritv  .\t<  ney 

Fe<tt'ral  ^V(  rks  .\penry  ' 

1  t'niii.s.sef  \  111''  '-    Ki.tliority . 

Veterans'  .\-'  n  — • - 

TrHnsl'Ts  to  n  iiits -, -. 

i.pturn  of  suriluj  iiiuds  Ironi  Government  corjxjrations 

All  other..... ..,.......-------..-----.------ -.-..-- 


.VVl  11 

l.«m  4 

.^11  1 

3.'  S 

KVV  9 

7.4 

M.  !i 


>l!i7.7 


I,S22  S 


Total  expend itures  i' 

Net  deficit  (excess  expenditures  over  receipts) 


24.  .Wl.O  I 


12.  .'>,S3.  0 


i2,:ia« 
s.  ii«  4 


7.0K3.  6 


4.(HH 


•  Fipurei-  in  i  his  statement  have  heen  rounded  to  nearest  millions  and  will  not  neces 
sariU  add  to  totitl* 

>  Kevise.)  (let.  .*>.  1V41. 

'  Firures  for  ll-e  •    ■    ' 
by  trans/erriiic  e"  ■ 
cla««iliratii  n  '"  ■ 

include   the 

Muntiij.e  * 

fund .  .... 

•  Includes  national-defeiise  cxi>rn<iuures  auBnieniinp  repuiar  activiiiw.  ,    ,    , 

•  Exrliidr>s  that  i>ortion  of  Surplus  MarketinK  Administnition  exiK.-nditures  included 
with  traL,-kr;  to  trust  aecouLits. 


Ill: 


'••■ir  1^4i:toilatf.  n*^'  '"f  <i  •  fs 
■  Mifthc  l.  s.  N 
.etense.    The  •  ■ . 
las.>-ife<l  as  eiricn!eiic>  .••iiil'  cmii: 


ar  liMl,  liave  l>een  revise<l 

II  Iroin  the  departmental 

■    .Maritiiiie  Comnii-SMon 

i ruction.    The  fipures  (or 


trud 
fu  id 


net  «n  1  include  rew'iris  credile<l  to  the  construction  loan 


«  Kivi.-ed  to  reDiit  eliante  in  cla.s.silleation  in  coimertion  with  th< 
tion  of  cotiinifxlitv  staiii|>6  issued  h>  ihc  Surplus  MarWetiOR  .^diiii 

'  Hefiert.-  a>ljiistii)enl  to  five  erteet  to  s«i-.  .'■•  act  nf  Oct    14.  r.i4ti 
mcrsing  funds  allotted  to  Jedera!  Works  .\gency  from  allocations 
dent  to  the  War  Department  for  national-defense  housinK  with 
to  Fi-deral  Works  .\peticy  for  the  same  purpos*-. 

•  KviHiiditure.x  iiicludi-d  in  totals  for  d.^partniental,  Tennessee  \ 
Fe<leral  Security  A.. my.  and  all  other.    Sw  note  4. 

'  F.velusive  of  n.ii ional-defcnso  bousinj;  activities  included  with 
aliove. 

•  Credits,  deduct. 

"  Exclusive  of  debt  retirements  purbuani  to  sink  ine funds  and  oth( 


II.  Effect  on  the  public  debt  of  financing  the  deficit  • 

On  ha.Ms  of  daily  Trea.«ur>  staten.er.ts.    In  n.illioc  of  dollary) 


X  l.M   8 

= —  "    "3 

1.3.5*.  5 


sale 

>\t 

4  S 
> 

s 


ttWc 
nat 


and  rc<lenip- 

iiion. 

tat    li:7'.  hy 

by  the  Pnw- 

•  ppropriale  I 

y  Authority, 

ional  defrnM 


appropriations. 


Cla.<csi  flea  tion 


Full  fiscal  yenra 


July  1  to  ().  t.  31 


Hudpet  esti- 
mates. 1V42  ' 


Net  ilefuit  ;-t:i;eTiT-t  !^ 
Clianpe^  in 
Add    li 


r  durinp  period. 


Total 


Dvluct-  Kx«^'<rfrwlpt»  ov«  exVwDdltijfw  In  trust  •crnunla.  etc..  dorioc  period 

Total  financed  by  inert  afc  In  r"*''**"  "l*"^ 

Addi  Public  de»'t  at  beriniiinr  of  rerk*l 


Putlk  Cel't  St  end  of  r«rk><l. 


12.  StA.  (I 
•  479.  4 


Actual   IMl 


Actual,  fli 


>i-ar  1V4;  year  1V41 


«.  10.1.  4 
742.4 


4.  W ,  1 
M 


3".  a 


12.'»«i.'..  H 
4M.  '.«C1.  4 


61.  IC7.  2 


5,M.'   H 
•  I4X.  1 


4,  7it.    2 


f>,  M'.t.  If 
42.  W,7.  .«, 


4.  r,x,   f, 

^\  •■tA  .  4 


4^^,1.4  \ 


S3..'a4< 


il ,  Actual,  flseal 


1.  .129.  5 
2«.4 


1.  :;'.H  » 

IV.  2 


1  !'.■<  7 
U.  rr,  Ii 


44. 137.  2 


'   Fi.'lr..  if) 

»l  ,      .  ;  ' 

»T 

♦I 


-Wit  tare  leeo  roun<!««i  •»  Dtant^  n.lllknw  and  will  no*  tirrcMarll}  sdd  I*  total*. 
Mii.,i>.  /.if  itrttpU,  add. 


UmHatkm 


ni   statutory  d£bt  limitation 

fTDdrr  le*  21  <»<  U»»  «w«p4  Ltt*ft>  UoixJ  Art.  a*  ao^d**!  a*  of  Oct  II.  Ml.    fla  OTilJiv-n*  <A^amr,\ 
,.-...-.. - ' J......' 

miUn^k*  v^n^  w^  SMttirtty  sab*-) '•' 


«rt/«s  r^Mle  -VK  mUHHnAint.  fMi  W,  tW   r    -  v.  ■  ■,^— — -'^11" 
fBrtfiM^j  aiicuuot <«•  LmtriJ  cuu»  ia» iofs  wmm  (ftminnm  ■»» 


v*^*^**^*'* 


T</t*' 

Lea:  1>^M  'AttttrnD-ttng  iwH  ntitet  lo  auiuuirt  luuitaUMi 

Total - 

Balance  ot  trfirruwlne  authority — — 

Lx  X  X  v:t     .^  1  r  —  ■' -  4 


54  27t« 


r 


*!«•■* 
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rv    General   fund   balance ' 


51  do. Ian] 


Cl;is< 


B»l«nre  in  fren.'ral  fund  at  beginnins  ol  I'eruul 
••      U  .irkini  fmlaiire 

IniTtTTlPIlt  1)11  gol<1 

(^■ii;ni()nM(e  (silver)... 


full  fiscal  yaars 


Bu'leot  <>sti- 
matfs.  1U42  ■ 


1,  Sft4.  6 
UJ.  2 
«I5.  4 


Acl  ual.  IMl 


lotai: 


Ikirrowings— net  increase  in  puhlic  deW . 
Net  rect'ii>ls.  tnist  accounts,  etc 


2.  fVO  2 


12.  Of..';.  8 
37.  S 


ToUl. 


Decrea.se.<: 

Net  deficit  (statement  I). 


14.  7.i6.  8 


12,  .183.  0 


Dalancc  in  itenera!  funi!  at  end  of  poriod. 


2. 153.  S 


ADaly>i.s  of  pcncnil  fund  balooccs  at  end  of  period" 

\.  i>rkin»:  halaruv  

liwtvnient  un  isold.. 

ti'isniorape  (silver) 


1,  37':).  'i 

11.!.  7 
(M.-2 


ToUl 


2.  1j3.  8 


'  Kiiiirrs  in  this  stat.-niont  have  luvn  rounded  to  neart-st  millions  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals. 
»  Kevwixt.  Ort.  .^  I'Ml. 
•  Net  eii>enditurcs,  dedurt. 

V.  Obl'.gatton s  u;  cu'poratiorzs  and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  os  o; 

'I?i  n;ii;i  .n.~  of  'Inll/.r-: 


Corporation  or  agency 


Li:uit  ol 
authority 


Coniruiv'.ity  Cre"!!!  t'iiri><ir;ition 

Fe<lerHl  Farm  MurtKuire  Coriwir.itinu 

KcliTdl  Hou.sin,:  .Xdininistniticn  

Ho:iie Owners'  Loan  lori'oraiioii   

Re»-»:Utruction  Kinnnc*  ('ortKiratMn 

Tennessee  Valley  .\utl'.orily 

1  .  .s.  Uoii.-iiii;  Antlu>ril.v 

\j.  S    Maritime  Commission 


2,  r.50. 0 
2,(KK).  0 

« 4.  :i(iii.  0 

i  4. 7"4>.  0 

'  S.  S*7.  S 

■  r,i.  H 

•  »)().  0 

•  axi.o 


Total 


not  nr 


'  Fiinn-s  in  thi.s  stat.'iiitnt  Imvf  I't-vii  rauhJ.-.;  t..  h.  ar.  st  ii::;;..!-,';  an  ; 
sarily  add  to  t<>tal> 

'  Kxiliisivf  of  (itiUtations  owned  l>y  the  Treasury 

'  Fuiuls  have  be«u  dei«ositfd  with  the  Treasurer  o.  the  Irutcd  .-tat.s  for  payment 
of  all  oMiuations  tfiiaranUvd  hy  the  I'nifed  .-states.  rcpre.'5«ntiDK  outstaudinp  matured 
prlnrii>al  ainountiuif  to  f.s.l  nulli  ^n  an'l  intere.st  of  *'.'.!  trillion. 

*  limit  of  authority  t<>  insure  iiiortja^ts  This  aaiouiit  may  he  increasr<l  by 
$l^i«¥).i«Kl.in«i  ujKin  ai>proval  liy  thi-  I'resideut.  Mehentures  ir.ay  be  issued  and  tend 
en-d  only  In  exehani!"'  for  insured  tiro|Hrty  »<-i|uired  thnufh  foreclosure. 

i  hr  eoriNiraOon  was  authorize  I  t.  issue  I'onds  for  an  amount  not  to  exived  $4.7'O.0 
mil::  .!'.<  to  be  i'\(hane<il  or  sold  lo  oMam  'unds  for  finnnc  inc  home  n-orteace  loans  or 
for  the  redemption  of  any  of  lUt  out.<tandinK  lond.s.  Its  authority  to  ii  ake  loaii<  ex- 
pired on  June  U.  !*>»•.  and  the  alwve  limit  may  only  In-  incteasi-.l  for  the  purv-ose  of  re- 


tirinc  its  outstanding  bonds  by  an  amount  c) 
tired,  w-hieli  would  not  alfeet  thv  net  amount 

•  Includes  all  amounts  outstandint;  un<ier 

'  Kvelusive  of  $>«.tiHi,(K)o  Lssued  on  the  crcdi 
Kecon.'Jtruction  Kinanee  Corporation. 

•  Limit  on  ttros-s  amount  of  obIii;at.ons  that 
may,  however,  t>e  increased  only  for  the  pu 

•  Liinit  which  may  N-  out.^tandine  at  any 
niortiiaces  an. I  tlie  i.ssuiinee  of  ({cN-ntures. 

■   The  tot:»l  amount  of  a.«s«'i-s  o  tln-se  cori>ora 
amount  of  liabilities,  including  obligations 
statement  \l. 


VJ    c 


bl'icd   i-af. 


> '  as'^r'!:  a"  d   Ur.  brill 


es  of  governmental  corporations  arid  credit  agencies  of  of  Sept.  30,  1941  • 

!In  :-'.i!t:nti-;  of  .'...lUrs, 


l.iikbiU  les 
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■  rvition  or  ■m-cm!J 


Kxcliisive 
of  amounts 
due  from 
Govern- 
ment eorpo- 
raiion.s  and 
agendes 


nue  from    iOblications       Due 
I  'Govern-    '  guaraiite*<l      liovefn- 
'menr  corpo-       by  the 


Comn-o<lity  Credit  Cor;<oraiion 

»!eral  Farm  .MortKuiie  CoriKiration 

Federal  HmtsinK  -Kdmiiiistration 

Hon-.e  (.»»  ners'  Loan  CoriHiration 

Re(>>n."!truction  Finance  corporation 

Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority 

C  .s    Housing:  .\uthority 

C.  >    M  aril  line  Commi.ssion 

Fe-leral  Land  Banks 

Another 


X.  17fi.  fi 

1,  40).  0 

2,  403.  :. 
1. 7-q.  .1 

4.)  7.  •". 

47y.  5 

Vvi.  3 

2,  X\X  8 

4.i»1.4 


Subtotal 

I^Ass    Intenweney  interest  shown  above. 


14.  S37.  2 


rations  and 
at;encies ' 


3.3 


100.  0 

1.  327.  7 

1.0 

'""io.2' 

7  9 
21.V  4 


1.  ms.  4 

—  1.665.4 
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Jitates  J 


ment  c 
ration 'i 


S  ill 

flgenc  es 


1.2>.-..-' 

17.  ^ 

2.  4:.6.  s 

2.  107.  4 

"'i2«'..6 


1.0 


*  6,  »7S.  0 


1.  :.* 
-1.-' 


Total. 


1 4.  837.  2 


•  6,  978  0 


1,  lf.2.  8 
142.8 
6H.S.  2 


1.  880.7 


July  1  to  Oct.  31 


Actual,  fiscal    Actual,  fiscal 
year  1W42  year  IWl 


1,884.  r, 
Ul.  2 
a).5.  4 


1,  \>'2  8 
142.  H 
6is5.  2 


2.03.1.2 


1, 890. 7 


5. 993.  9 
«  14S.  1 


7,  7.36.  5 


.M(13.4 


4,  f.2i2. 6 
79.7 


7.  xa.  5 


4.694.  1 


1, 169  7 
18^  i 


2.  f.33.  2 


2.C41.  3 


3, 249  r, 


1,  329  S 


l.»2<).  2 


1,  m.  6 

143.2 

frh.  4 


l.fWS.O 
143.  3 
G13.0 


1.  l<^2.  7 

143  (I 
£94.  ,"> 


2,63:5. 


2.f,41.3 


1,  WD  2 


Oct.  31.  1941^ 


Outstandinp  obligations  • 


Total 


1,  jt-.y.  s 

IS.  3. 
Zllfvf. 
2.101.5 


Matured  »       Unmatured 


0.2 
.1 
.1 

7.  7 


226.3  j... 


••  6. 937. 6 


8.1 


905.3 

l,2-;'.i.4 

18.2 
2.  W8. 9 
2,101.5 


226.3 


■y 


6,  92"^.  5 


al  to  the  amount  oi  the  lionds  to  be  re 
lUtstandinit  aft>T  June  13,  1H3«'>. 
uletinite  authonr.atioDS. 

the  (.  nited  states  and  held  by  the 


TK 


ay  be  is.sue.L    The  limit  of  »8O0.C0f\000 
Lise  of  refumline. 

time  with  res[>ect  to  the  insurini;  o* 


c  n 

.  ions  an<l  apencies  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
I  uaranteed  by  the  United  States.     Sec 


Nc!  worth 


po- 
d 


1 

/■..  9 
1  8.  1 


.9 

5.  1 


All  other 
(includins 
reserves; 


167.7 

7y.  4 

»'..  8 

r3.  L' 

42S.  1 

20.8 

6.  2 

400.0 

1,  s«)7.  2 

1,043.4 


Proprietary 

interest  of 

the  Inite'l 

Statw 


100.9 

100. 0 
68.3 

10.1  .S 

548.  6 
360.  9 
138.6 
19.V  5 
213.  5 
,  043.  3 


4.013.0 


3.  873. 1 
-454.7 


Othei 


222.0 
205.  (I 


427.0 


4, 013.  0 


3,418.4 


427.0 


'  Fietjres   :- f   v -•  c.  ::..;.•:.■.•■.-::  r  ■.;.'..:;    ■..•,;  .^' :•..;  r<  i:, '.  w.,   :,.•:■•>, -srly  ad  J  to  tot  i:.^ 
» Inchides  capital  >ti>«'k  and  |>H.d  in  surplus  ol  Government  i\)ri>oratkitis  and  a^feui-.es 
'  InrlU'1»>s  priiiei(>ai  and  af<T'ie-1  inti  rest 

•  K  \    !!;!>■»  vl'-l  >>  n;;Uior<  !,..;  :>   t;..'    ir.^-Li.'-y 

N   "■?:  -    ;  ;  f    irec>';nj;  r  ^..'- <  "(re '•   rrv^e'.  fr.  ::    ,au  >•  r.  [vr's  :>•.  e.\ed  ty  trie   I  rousury  1  <,  n.-tment  from  the  respective  corimratio  ; 
oh'^cc    :  <  c^:-\  •  ■  :  '  )  ;; ,  I  -...;>  !  .-tit.s  :.:'tT  ::.::   ;^vsf  5t..»:;  ;r.  table  \  'or  t!,e  rei,^.  :-.  ■:■-.!  tl  vy  sr-  i'V.e.l  in  this  table  asof  S 
Inciu  1<-  itvrue'l  .i.ti  rt;>;. 


>s  and  agencies     The  amotints  coverin* 
pt  30.  1941,  instead  of  Oct.  31.  !>c    ,-' 
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The   Oil   Industry   Must   Have   Relief 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or    OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE       •    i  !  :•        SENTATIV'ES 


Monday,  November  1 :    : .  ;  1 


LETTER  FT?OM  (  '  A'DE  V   BARROW 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  told  that  within  a  few 
days  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  a  so-called  price-fixing  bill.  InaS' 
much  as  that  proposed  measure  has  not 
yet  been  perfected  and  no  rule  has  been 
given  for  its  consideration  by  the  House, 
it  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  say  definitely 
Just  what  the  provisions  of  the  price-fix- 
ing bill  will  be  or  who  is  proposed  to  ad- 
minister the  pronsions  of  the  act.  If  one 
Leon  Henderson  Is  to  have  sole  charge 
of  administering  and  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Price  Fixing  Act.  then  the 
country  as  well  as  the  Congress  will  have 
every  reason  to  be  skeptical  of  this  legis- 
lation and  fearful  of  its  consequences  if 
and  when  pn  f:x.::g  legislation  be- 
comes an  actua'.    v 

For  example.  Mi.  Henderson's  attitude 
toward  the  oil  industry  of  the  country  has 
been  everything  but  satisfactory.  His  ut- 
ter lack  of  actual  information  regarding 
the  oil  industry  ar.d  Ir.s  dictatorial  tactics 
in  dealing  with  jam:  have  not  only  cre- 
ated distru.«t  among  the  independent  op- 
erators of  the  country  but  many  of  them 
have  begun  to  look  upon  him  as  public 
enemy  No.  1  to  this  great  industry  so  es- 
sential to  national  d3fen.se.  I  am  advised 
tliat  he  is  calling  en  the  oil  industry  to 
add  at  least  a  minimum  of  30.000  addi- 
tional oil  wcll5  per  year  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  but  despite  the  increased 
prices  of  wildcatting,  production,  trans- 
portation, taxation,  and  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, he  is  determine  d  to  freeze  prices  of 
oil  at  the  present  unreasonably  low  levels. 

Oklahoma  is  one  C'f  the  leading  oil-pro- 
ducing States  of  the  Nation.  It  has  al- 
ready produced  over  5,000,000.000  barrels 
since  oil  was  first  discovered  m  the  State 
in  1889.  Oil  is  now  produced  from  50.000 
wells  in  Oklahoma  ihat  drain  more  than 
a  million  acres  of  land.  These  wells  are 
located  in  52  of  the  State's  77  counties 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  in- 
dependent operatois  protesting  against 
the  unreasonable  high-handed  dictatorial 
tactics  of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  in  his  deal- 
ing with  the  oil  industry,  some  of  which 
I  may  later  insert  in  the  Record.  Under 
the  leave  tjran'fd  rr  e  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  'h(  H  ;  '  1  am  including  as  a 
part  of  my  rtmark.-  a  very  informative 
letter  dealing  with  the  present  unsatis- 
factory situation  in  Oklahoma,  by  Mr. 
Claude  V  B^:  row.  oil  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahcn,  ,;.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
Mr.  Barrow's  figures  can  be  relied  upon  as 
h'--  \^  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
Tne  letter  in  question  follows: 

Hon.  Jed  Johnson. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C 
Dear    Mr     Johnson:     •     «     •     jjcw    that 
the  matter  oi  a  price  increase  for  crude  oil  \B 


being  given  considerat.  .n  ^v  •  -  various 
Federal  agencies.  I  thout;::i  >  - -.  r.xiglit  like 
a  picture  of  the  OUahoma  oil  Industry  aa 
I  see  It,  one  which  can  be  •ubstanliaied  by 
facts  and  figures. 

Summed  up,  the  Mid-Continent  area  mu.^t 
have  an  increase  in  price  of  crude  oil  II  it 
Is  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  resume  its 
progress. 

Top  price  for  Mid-Contlncnt  crude  of  40- 
and-above  gravity  now  is  fl.25  a  barrel;  at 
the  bt'gini.mg  of  the  year  it  was  $1  10  per 
barrel,  advancing  to  tl  15  per  barrel  in  April. 
To  offset  this  small  advance  vital  factors 
are :  Since  first  of  the  year  the  companies  have 
Incrrnsed  wages  twice- — 6  percent  in  April,  and 
another   6   percent    In   September 

Taxes  have  Increased  an  undetermined 
amount,  and  there  are  indications  of  further 
increjiscs.  I  am  sure  you  have  better  de-s- 
talled information  on  this  subject  than  I 
have. 

The  cost  of  exploration — geology,  ErL'mo- 
graphing.  etc. — has  Increased  20  percent  In 
the  last  12  months. 

Assembling  of  leases,  clearing  titles,  etc., 
have  Increased  slightly  Tlie  landowner  still 
gets  a  minimum  of  *1  per  acre  bonus  and  $1 
per  year  rental  for  leases,  but  the  average  price 
for  bonuses  in  Oklahoma  has  incre.isocl  due 
to  the  vast  royalty  holdings  by  brokers  and 
royalty  compauies  and  tlie  fact  tliat  iaud- 
owncrs  now  realize  the  value  of  a  lease 

DrUling  costs  are  up  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent; in  some  instances  higher,  due  to  wage 
increases,  higher  ta.xes  of  trucks,  gasoline, 
and  higher  fuel  prices. 

Well-equipmtnt  prices  are  slightly  higher 
due  to  the  control  of  et-eel  prices,  but  mate- 
rials are  not  readily  available,  because  of 
priorities  and  limited  stoclts  Major  compa- 
nies, who  had  the  foresi^'ht  to  make  large 
purchases  of  supplies,  are  In  good  shape.  But 
independents  and  individuals  have  to  go  into 
the  open  Diarket  for  supplies,  which  means 
that  they  pay  a  bonus,  are  forced  to  take 
reconditioned  e.qulpment  at  almost  the  price 
of  new  materials 

In  the  case  of  wildcat  wells,  prices  are  con- 
siderably h'.glier  due  to  the  fact  that  special 
tests,  with  special  equipment  are  necessary 
before  the  well  is  completed;  pipe-line  exten- 
sions must  be  made  to  move  the  oil.  and  fre- 
quently this  Is  a  long  and  costly  project. 

For  a  more  complete  and  actailed  coet  of 
exploration,  drilling,  and  development,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  study  the  cnFt-f-urvey 
report  made  by  the  IndeF>endcnt  Petroleum 
Association  of  America, 

Now.  let's  consider  that  s.de  of  the  picture 
which  affects  not  only  the  oil  industry  but 
every  citizen  of  the  State,  the  Slate,  and 
other  EUbdlvlsloiis  of  government. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1941,  according  to 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Oklahoma  s  crude- 
oil  reserves  were  Increased  (a)  by  discoveries. 
19.090.000  barrels,  and  (b»  by  new  sandfi  or 
extenslcn.s  of  old  fields.  32  950,000  barrels,  or 
a  total  of  52.040  000  barrels. 

During  this  same  6-month  period  produc- 
tion in  Oklahoma  totaled  74  168.782  barrels, 
leaving  a  reduction  of  known  reserves  of  22.- 
128  782    barrels 

In  the  r.rst  10  months  of  this  year  the 
Oklahoma  indtistry  has  completed  3  159  wells. 
Of  these.  1  146  wells  added  only  341.573  bar- 
rels new  production:  there  were  128  gas  wells, 
541  dry  holes,  and  112  abandoned  locations. 
Junked  holes,  etc. 

Emring  the  12  months  ended  September  30 
Oklahoma'^  da:ly  average  production  was  411.- 
911  barrels  daily.  Note  that  this  Is  far  in 
excess  of  the  newly  discovered  oil  For  the 
same  period  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimated  demand  for  Oklahoma -grade 
Oil  at  448.141  barrels  daily. 

Ccnservatlonists  will  point  to  the  Okla- 
homa prcduction  record  to  show  that  we  are 
restricting  production  and  ccnscrving  tlie  re- 
serves, but  the  fact  Is  Oklahoma  fields  are 
now  producing  at  near  capacity.    There  are 


'! 


restrictive  programs  In  onh    •  •     f' 
State 

On  October  26  of  last  year  the  stocks  of 
Oklahoma  grade  oU  in  the  Sation  totaled 
64  208  000  barrels,  and  these  were  rcducid  to 
62  089  OOO  b.irrels  as  of  October  25.  thU  year— 
a  decrease  cf  12,119.000  barrels,  or  more  than 
1,000.000  barrels  per  month 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tliere  has  been  no  major  pixjl  discovered 
in  Oklahoma  since  the  Oklalv-tnn  C:tv  tl.  M  m 
iy28  29       •      •      . 

The  answer  Isobvivjus;  Okl.il.i  :!..i  miial  dis- 
cover more  fleld-s,  more  lurtM.  fl<  li-,  if  it  U 
to  remain  among  the  major  producing  States 
In  the  Union. 

To  discover  more  fields  there  nui  •  b" 
more  wildcatting.  As  of  this  date  then  i.:e 
only  two  wildcats  worthy  if  <laily  checking 
by  the  oil  scouts,  and  this  has  been  tlu  ■  ft  e 
for  most  of  the  year. 

Tlic  State  corporation  commission  h^  tu- 
deavored  to  encourage  wildcaitiug  by  grant»- 
ing  large  "bonuse.'-"  cf  unprorated  oil  to  new 
wells — as  much  as  40.(X>0  barrels. 

A  higher  price  for  crude  oil  would  I  i  - 
lievo.  stimulate  wildcatting.  History  li  Uje 
Industry  reveals  that  wildcatting  always  has 
Increased  after  a  price  liicrra«4. 

A  I  icher  price  also  is  needad  to  cu.b  ri  e 
declining  Income  to  operatiirs.  |-evenue  to  the 
State  and  cthor  governmental  agencie.'-  ni-rl 
to  permit  the  oil  men  to  rteet  thor  t  x 
bills  come  next  March.  , 

•  •  •  U  • 

Respectfully  yours, 

Claude  V,  Barrow, 

I    Oil  Editor. 


Agncii'tural    Provisions   of    Price-Control 
Bill  Fair      I 
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M;.  PAi::.iAN.  M;.  Sp<  ak-r.  t!,e 
price-control  bill  contains  three  f.  ..  :  s 
under  agriculture.  It  has  iKen  stat  d  \':\ 
the  public  pross  a  number  of  t:::.'  -  > ;  ■ 
agriculture  is  being  givt  i;  ar,  v;'.:a  r  {■.'[- 
vantage.    This,  however,  i,-"  not  •:;' 

If  agriculture  were  given  a-  w.uh 
above  parity  for  the  next  U  v  : .  a:^  u.s  it 
has  been  forced  to  take  bclou  p^iiiy  i,;r.ce 
1933,  the  floor  would  be  much  higher 
than  now  proposed  in  the  bill  li.ai  1.  •.- 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  i:ar,k;:,« 
and  Currency  Committee. 

In  other  words,  the  '.''a.-  -,  :  i  <  1 
cotton  from  1933  to  194)  v.  .>  ..;;  ;•  12 
cents  per  pound,  whi(  h  '>^a^  r.i;  rrx.- 
matcly  5  cents  below  pa::  v  N  ■.■  :f  :hf 
cotton  farmers  were  allow.-  d  .5  r •  r/^  ab'  \(- 
parity  for  the  same  irnp';.  t  J  '.  :m.'  wt.itii 
no  one  could  say  wou  ci  i>  v^:.:t  a^i  r;..'.3;e. 
the  floor  price  in  thf  ':.::  ^v(■;^:  t,  \v.'r-'j: 
than  that  now  proposed 

ACRICVLTtRAL    PRO\TSIONS    OI     Lj:.:.     V.  : .  :     A.:       v 
farmers    to     earn     20     CENT9     PEh     li        R     I     K 

HARDi-sT  kim;      r   wrr.K 

It  is  no*  un:ea.-(^!:ar.'.*-  Vr  'h^  C  m- 
mittee  on  Banking  ar.  i  Curi'-rirv  ♦.!  in- 
sist that  the  f-.T.  <  • -^  of  '\r.^  rr  ji.fv  be 
allowed  to  e-nn  a.-  mu' i"!  a*-  20  r*-.tv  an 
hour  before  a  ceiling  tar.  o-    ;..a  *a   .n 


l- 


a:av2 


r 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RKCORD 


tht'ir  prrc!;:'"  ^  In  cil>r  v.ord>.  if  th':"  , 
f.irrnt  :s  .sh'  ',;xi  '  lr.i:.n  ?he  prices  uhith  i 
art'  uI:'^^v>  ci  ::i  'h^  pi  .:•■'-(■:•:' r'-l  b;:;  b'.  -  | 
fori'  'hf  P:;.t'  ^t^^■^•::.-■:y.^  x  c  uid  Hx  a  ; 
pric"  on  •!>;;■  [,:■  d':^-^.  tlvy  uo-lci  net  j 
tK?  vwvuv.z  \v.  '■>■  'h.in  20  CfHts  p.  r  hour. 
It  i-s  iha;:!'  fi;:;y  i'.-.v.  but  I  t-  nhz'j  in- 
creases must  come  i^Lr*'.  ly. 

If  an  arr.endmr'nt  were  ofTcrtd  on  ih-j 
fi'.<  ;•  p;-'..'V;ciini:  that  no  price  .should  be  , 

f:X'  d  i  n  a  r.'.'.v  ir.a'-  rial  that  weiild  cau-e^  | 

t;;e  5,\-iidur'  r-  rf  tlie   raw   materia!   to  bo  i 

f.r'.-'d  to  \\>-ik.  for  l-'.ss  than  40  cent.s  an  j 

h'ur.  It  w  uld  b"  V' ry  cn-.barra^.-;inK  to  \ 

ih"  M(  mtKT.s  of  Congress,  who  have  con-  | 
.sistently  insLs'ed  that  all  laborers  .should 

reC'-ive  at  least  40  ctnts  an  hour,  to  vote 
atraln-st  It.  Yet.  such  ari  amendment,  if 
adopted,  v-oviid  K^ve  the  farmers  twice  a.-, 
much  a.s  tlv  Icwe.st  prices  fixed  in  the 
committee  bill. 

COAL     PRODrCEJlS     WILL     HAVE      FAIR     FLOOR     PRICE      | 

The  producers  of  bituminous  coal  will   i 
receive  a  fair  price  before  th'-*  Price  Ad- 
ministrator would  fix  the  price  of  coal 
under  thi.s  bill.     There  are  many  thuitjs 
not   included  In  the   bill,  such   as  wages. 

Approximate  far^'^  -price  ''(;M- al<":  f  o;  rr:ri;rTiu 
c<j"i'r,i>di:ies  urd<-r  the  pricf 


ir,?>re,-t.  prOii's.  in,-*:t:lrient  s-lling. 
>pec'j!a';oii  on  .-tock  e.xciiance-'^,  and  the 
te'l'graph,  tel-i.)hone,  elec'.r.c,  w.i'.er,  gas, 
and  railroad  companies. 

NOT    F\:-..MEEs'    PAr.r    of    conm-mer-s'    doll.\h 

CA-'    :^.■{;    i:.  f  :.at:'  'N 

Tlr-^  fact  that  ihis  price  is  allowed  the 
farm  r.^  Ixfore  a  ceding  can  be  placed 
(!')>•>  net  mean  that  the  farmers  will  ac- 
Huil'.y    receive    the-e    prices.    II    they 

.<-h'  u;d  bo  >o  fort Mria'''  a>  to  receive  them 
it  \vi:uld  affect  the  co.-:  of  hvir.e  so  littla 
It  u  /aid  not  be  notic- ab:'-.  I:  is  not 
tlie  f.iiTrur-^'  pait  (jf  the  c-  r.-suniers'  dol- 
lar tliat  ha;s  cau>"d  or  uill  cause  any 
sub.-tantial  mcrea.e  m  the  cost  of  living. 

COMP\RlSO>f     fF     PR   CF.S 

Novemiber  10.  1941.  I  cau.-ed  to  be  In- 
serted m  the  CoNGREssio.N.AL  Record,  a 
tabi''  .showing  ih"  approximate  price 
equivalent  of  niinimum  ceilings  for  prices 
of  major  agr-'.culfural  commodities.  This 
table  appears  .n  the  Appendix  ef  the 
Record  of  that  da'e  at  patte  A5054.  I 
arti  now  inserting  herewith  the  same  sort 
of  a  table  for  m.mnr  afirirultural  com- 
modities.    It   IS   a.5  fr_;ll'v.v; 


rri     ceiU'.Q-:     for     p".r''^     of     "1 ! ': 

-cc>-:'-  i  b::i.  as  o;  •V-'^'.  1',  1~ 


aj" 


.-.:i 


Culliilii  d.t' 


\  .r  1  rr  i  s 

l*^riiy cents  I  er  bushel 

Ky,.  .1,1. . 

liUckw  1-f.it .     .'In.  . 

Hops ceut.s  I  or  p<>utitl 

Swectpotatoes cent*  per  bushel 

Peanuts t^nt  :ier  pound 

Tobacco  1 

Fhi.-ourc ! do.. 

Kirf-i-uri"! do.. 

Hurle-      <lo 

^rlrviln•l ii,,.;; 

1  e^rk  r>ir-cured do... 

("i»f!ir  leaf      di>.., 

Clear  binder do... 

Livcstiick: 

Turkeys do... 

\eal  calves dollars  per  ItHi  (vounds. 

Friiirs    • 

California  oraneca dulhu-.s  per  box. 

Florida  orannfs do.., 

FlorMa  fiaiH-fruit do... 

yi.irid.*  tank-crines do... 

To\aa  oraiic.vs Jo... 

Toxx  tr  ii'»'fniit do... 

Caiiti>rni:i  lemon* do... 

California  HurrU-tt  fvars do... 

ralifiirnia  ilums dollars  \\eT  crsfe 

Ci!:'  rr:!'!-'  'T' r  '.v.ln'if "  'v* .  -t'  ■■  ?•-  • 


1!  l,~c 

iia 

which 

parity 

i"  i-al- 

culated 


I90f^l4 
iy<i>j-u 

1 '.«.<»- 14 
IWr-.k-M 

lUl-.'-M 

lUllV-14 

1934-.''S 

11>I'>-2H 

iyi>*-> 

1V1',>-2S 

1909-14 

l'jm*-14 

19(19-14 

iyii*-i:« 
inii>-:^ 
lyiy-^nj 

ll«2ti-2<^ 
I92.^-:9 

iyH»-2y 

1919- .N 
ie21>-l?H 


11  chest  farm 
pricprPi>orted 

iliinrc  ral- 
ec  1  If   . .  ir 


iwjy      192V 


Fsrm 

pnc*', 

(let.  15, 

1941 


AlterDstivc  ceiling  measures 


12.'.4 

(0.5 

49.1 

\r*\f, 

91.  H 

.■VI.  3 

IW.  4 

U-V.  4 

fA.?, 

■  77,4 

11.4 

■i:>.  H 

19:..  4 

13(i.  2 

J-7.  2 

V.  1 

4.  tl 

"44.4 

'  1'^.  n 

» 32.  8 

"17.9 
•  3:t.  2 
'  2.1.  9 

'  :ii.s 

'  27.  7 

'""•3V0' 

'  I  .I.  fi 

'  10.  R 

'i:'.7 
I  JO.  ,• 

•  IS.  «s 

32.0 

27.2 

H.  « 

13.43 

12.51 

11.  14 

'3.fil 

'  3. 12 

•  4.29 

'  2. 12 

•  2.  id 

'  2.  »1 

'17? 

»  3.  09 

'  2.45 
'2.01) 
'3.38 

'1.06 

1 

110  fier- 
cent  of 
Oct.  15. 

l'J41. 

parity* 

Estimafol 
farm 
price, 
Oct.  1, 
1941  • 

.\veragc 
farm 
price, 

1919-2W» 

>.  3.  t, 

.^0.  ^> 

P9.3 

UW.  3 

57.3 

94.7 

no.  s 

r..s.  7 

lo.s.  ■; 

H5.  2 

» 34.  0 

2«.  2 

133.  3 

V3.2 

134.4 

:.2c 

145 

5.S 

27  .1 

'2«.6 

24.0 

12.  S 

13. 'J 

2<-..  6 

22.3 

21.  4 

132.0 

22  9 

10.4 

11.2 

H.  2 

14.1 

lie 

19.9 

■"1.9 

m.  LI 

2S.*; 

10.  2.-J 

11  20 

9.65 

2.14 

2.  f.S 

2.10 

2.2;! 

l.«) 

L49 

i.W 

2.77 

1.71 

'    1.79 

l.,M 

"  1  eo 

•i  m 

Z19 

1.33 

1.41 

.  i  i 

.hi 

'  Hik'hcst  pritv  r.iviviij  by  fiiruu  r-  in  any  muulh.  wliero  avail.-»bie. 

!  ii"'\*  ri'ivive<l  hy  farmers.     For  a  numU-r  of  miner  wimiiiodities  monthly  prices  are  not  rcpcrte<l. 
'Thet'iJl  provi.l.'.-i  that  thecoilinfion  any  aCTHUlturaUuiunioditv  shall  be  not  Ic-i-!  than  (1)  110  pt»rcent  of  the  parity 
irice  (2>  the  pno-  on  Oct.  1.  1941.  or  (i)  the  averace  price  for  the  li>-y.-ar  f)eriod.  Vi\'i-!i.  whichev,>r  is  hi.'hest. 
•  Ba<ti|  on  pftrit\  as  cnlculalod  and  i)ublishe<l  for  most  commoditio.-;.    For  field  crops.  exceM  tohacoi  and  livestock. 


noted. 

'  Season  averatre  pric«.    Montlily  prices  not  available. 

»  Kstiinated,    Not  puMishtM  cum'ntly. 

•  Fruit  prices  are  esUniated  and  uni'ubli.sheil  unweighte<i  average  prices  calculate*!  in  accordance  with  le?al  parity. 
>or  (  .Hlifornia  <  rancej  and  walnuts  the^-  are  "to  Krower"  pr!C»'s.  for  all  others  they  are  "oh  tree"  prices.  Prices  on 
C'ctoU-r  1.'.  aro  m.t  available,  tut  curront  .se.ison  prices  :u-c  not  exptn-iod  Iv  be  higher  than  parity. 

'•  l"2i"-2v  averape. 

<  1925-29  average. 


BROWN    AME.NDMEJiT   SHOULD    ST.\Y    IN    Blli 

Mr.  Sp«.\\ker,  the  ones  who  are  object- 
ing to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  present 
price-control  bill  do  not  object  to  the 
farmers  receiving  110  percent  of  parity. 
Their  only  objection  seemj  to  be  to  the 


Brown  amendment,  wluch  perm.its  prices 
to  be  where  they  were  on  an  average 
from  1919  to  1929.  The  table  inserted 
herewith  and  the  table  Inserted  on  No- 
veniber  10  discloses  that  there  is  too  lit'Ie 
difference  between  the  110  percent  parity 


and  the  Brown  amendment  to  quibble 
about.  Thg  only  substantial  difference 
is  in  the  price  of  cotton,  and  that  is  too 
small  to  caiie  either  concern  or  alarm. 

SHIRT  COST  RAISED   1  \  g  CENTS 

The  additional  price  of  cotton  would 
be  2.6  centsiper  pound.  In  a  SI. 50  or  S2 
shirt  there '  is  only  one-half  pound  of 
cotton.  At  )the  present  price  this  means 
about  8  or  9l  cents'  worth  of  cotton  in  the 

$1.50  or  $2  fchirt.  If  the  price  of  cotton 
should  be  raised  and  the  farmers  should 
be  so  forturiate  as  to  get  that  small  mite 
of  2.6  cents  per  pound,  the  price  increase 
on  a  $1.50  or  $2  shirt  would  be  less  than 
Vi  cents. 

MILLIONS      NO^-      GETTING      DECENT      STANDARD      OP 

LIVING 

More  tha,n  4,000,000  families  on  the 
farm,  or  abbut  20,000,000  people  in  this 
country,  ard  not  earning  sufficient  money 
to  permit  t^em  to  have  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  livitig.  Certainly  these  people 
should  be  allowed  to  have  a  decent 
standard  of  living  before  any  price  ad- 
ministrator should  be  allowed  to  slap  a 
price  on  thieir  products  that  will  force 
them  to  conitinue  a  horrible  existence. 


Address     Betore     "Unite     for     Freedom'' 
Rally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  W.^RREN  R.  AUSTIN 

J         OF  VTRMONT 
\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mon^y.  November  17.  1941 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  W.\RREN  R.  AUSTIN,  OP 

VERMONT 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Append  x  of  the  Record  a  spveech  on 
the  subject  of  unity,  which  1  delivered 
last  night  an  the  occasion  of  the  "Unite 

for  Freedoib"  rally  of  the  Washington 

chapter  of  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America,  in,  Constitution  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D,  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordereci  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  question  how  to  promote  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  effc  rt  to  defeat  Hitlerism  and  per- 
petuate the  instituticns  of  freedom  is  now 
considered  fr  )m  the  point  of  view  of  a  Ver- 
mont Republ  loan.  Vermont  Is  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  whose  Republicanism  has  been 
so  vigorous  t  lat  it  has  prevailed  in  everj  na- 
tional political  campaign  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republic  in  Party  in  .654. 

This  shouli  emphasize  the  significance  of 
Vermont's  energetic  support  of  a  Democratic 
administratlcn  in  its  fight  for  freedom. 

Substantia  ropeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
will  be  effected  by  the  approval  of  a  Jomt 
resclutloo  bs  the  President  tomorrow,  prob- 
ably. 

The  vote  tiereon  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  o;  Representatives,  as  character- 
ized by  the  debate,  records  a  rational  basiJB 
of  dlsagreem«nt.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
opponents,  a^  well  ac  the  proponent*,  bav* 


'c 


! 


ArrKNDlX  TO  THK  CON(  ;KK<<iuX.\L   KKCoRD 


snch  faith  In  the  Demctrat-.c  prucess  by 
wh:ch  Its  apreements  are  peacefully  settled, 
that  the  decision  made  will  be  very  generally 
accepted  No  loss  of  face  need  be  sufltred 
on  account  cf  party  iiflSliations,  because  the 
split  ran  across  both  the  major  political 
parclts. 

So  far  as  goes  the  policy  that  this  country 
Is  Independent,  thoughi  not  isolated,  and  that 
It  is  determined  to  do.  as  it  become?  feasible, 
all  that  Is  ncce«sary  to  defeat  Hltlensm,  the 

debate  Is  closed 

Even  the  woll-lntentloiied  and  sincere 
ch.Trges  that  this  is  anc^ther  sup  to  war. 
or  that  Jt  is  war.  have  had  their  day.  and 
have  passed. 

In  time  of  great  peril  such  as  the  present. 
a  magnanimous  attitude  by  the  administra- 
tion and  its  supporteis  tnward  ail  who  hrve 
made  such  chartes  woult)  not  meRii  apppa.'e- 
ment  or  other  comm.tmcnt.  On  the  fnher 
hand,  the  seventy  toward  individuals  which 
becomes  necessary  to  defeat  the  pubi:c 
enemy  should  not  be  looiii^d  upon  as  ex- 
cessive punishment   or  hy.sterical   restriction. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  aciicn  is  essential  to 
our  very  life  We  cannot  adhere  so  closely 
as  in  time  of  safety  to  the  moderate  find 
slow  prccpsfes  designtd  to  preserve  civil  lib- 
erties and  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
free  Institutions.  The  imperative  necessity 
cf  meeting  force  with  force,  of  acting  swiftly 
and  with  precise  effectiveness,  require  sacri- 
fice by  inctividunls  of  customary  accommoda- 
tions and  privileges,  in  order  that  ultimately 
the  guarantees  of  these  freedoms  may  be 
preserved   and    fortified 

Tliere  Is  not  one  characteristic  of  the  Nazi 
phllcscphy  and  the  Axis  program  which  Is 
consistent  with  cur.  political  and  spiritual 
Idenls  The  dynamic  foreign  policy  of  na- 
tional socialism  is  an  atta  k  upon  tho^e  prin- 
ciples that  we  know  to  t)e  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  biotsmgs  of  liberty  and 
keep  government  free.  They  assault  the 
ripht  to  worship  Gcd  and  they  favgr  apostasy. 
xiiey  attack  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  substitute  a  government-dxiated. 
ccntroiled  publicity  and  communication 
Academic  freedom  In  the  educationjl  world 
Is  annihilated  Tlie  right  of  individuals  and 
cf  ur.lciis  to  contrEct  and  deal  collectively  is 
not  tolerated  Racial  stocks  are  not  included 
In  the  Ideas  of  liberty.  equuUty.  and  frater- 
nity On  the  contrary,  such  intolerance  Is 
exeic;sed  as  to  set  up  a  relationship  corre- 
sponding to  master  and  slave,  dishonoring  and 
subjugating  whole  races  cf  men.  The  dignity 
cf  man,  as  man.  is  relegated  to  the  Umbo  of 
the  darlc  ages  The  individual  is  submerged 
In  the  vast  authority  of  the  sovereign  The 
Nazi  prOf-'ram  abrogates  law  and  morality,  end 
sets  up  fcrcc,  auimality,  and  gangsterism. 

Now  that  we  have  removed  the  statutory 
obitructkns  to  effective  cooperation  with  our 
allies  for  the  dettruction  of  this  menace,  we 
must  take  the  practical  step  cf  getting  cur 
natlona:  workshcp  Into  full  operation.  We 
must  be  united  far  freedom,  but,  sc  far  as 
It  is  possible  to  do  no.  we  should  avoid  ex- 
treme changes  In  regulation  cf  industry  and 
labcr 

Instead  of  Executive  proclamaticn,  we 
shculd  have  legislation.  Congress  should 
adept  legislation  sufficiently  restrictive  to  in- 
sure unlnterruptf d  maximum  production  cf 
ail  munitions  and  supplies  which  this  coun- 
try IS  qualified  to  provide  At  the  same  time. 
we  s.'iould  avoid  such  legislative  control  as 
would  remove  from  Iftbor  the  right  to  organ- 
ize  to  vote,  and  U  atlt  collectively. 

This  course  is  preferable  to  centralization 
In  the  President  of  powers  which  correspond 
to  tctahtarlan  authority  Tlie  idea  of  repre- 
sent.Ttive  government  and  consent  of  the 
governed  shculd  be  kept  a  shining  light  la 
tlie  midst  of  our  gloCm 

But  whatever  method  m.ay  become  neces- 
sary, tough  or  tender  obstructions  to  defense 
product  icn  must  be  removed 

The  object  to  "urlte  for  freedom"  should 
gain  impttus  from  expression  of  encourage- 


ment to  luighbor  nations  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pecple  of  the  United  States.  Ire  m    I 
whatever  stimulus  it  happens  to  spring      The 
Vigor  of  our  public  opinion,  and  the  might 
Cf  our  Influence  as  a  great  treaty  power  of 

the  world  arises  out  of  the  blending  cf 
varii  us  racial  stocks  In  our  nationality  The 
n.itionais 'Of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  spiritual  aSUiatlon  with  the  nationals 
of     all     Christendom      This     Nation     cannot 

hate  Germans,  Italians,  or  Japanese,  or  their 
victims  This  Nation  is  kin  to  all  of  them. 
The  cultivation  and  expression  of  love  lor 
these  people  could  do  more  to  unite  and 
consolidate  in  the  cause  of  freedom  the. most 
potent  resources  this  Nation  possesses. 

A  few  days  ago  at  the  armistice  celebration 
en  the  campus  i.f  the  University  of  Vermont 
there  gathered  around  the  statue  of  Lji- 
fayette  a  group  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States  who  unanimctisly  Joined  In  this 
message : 

"We.  citizens  of  the  city  of  Burlington-on- 
Lake-Champlaln  In  the  State  of  Vermont,  a 
French-named  State,  on  this  Armistice  Day 
of  the  year  1941.  when  we  celebrate  the 
sesquicentcnnial  of  cur  "freedom  and  unity" 
as  a  State,  have  assembled  in  the  presence  of 
our  statue  of  Lafayette  Tills  statue  Is  to 
us  otir  symbol  of  the  French  spirit  of  free- 
dom, to  us  cur  Frencl.-born  Statue  of  Liberty. 

■"We  send  you  and  all  Frenchmen  our 
greetings  and  our  prayers,  that  all  the  sym- 
bols, all  the  practices  all  the  institutions  of 
liberty,  all  that  Lafayette  helped  bring  to 
America,  will  be  restored  to  Prance  Our 
salute  to  our  statue  of  L-afayette  Is  also  a 
salute  to  you  and  to  all  who  will  make  France 
free  again  " 

Nationals  of  the  United  States  having  Ger- 
man racial  roots,  whose  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  notwithr-tanding 
their  past  opposition  to  tlie  various  acts  of 
our  Government  toward  defeating  Hitiensm, 
can  now  help  to  unite  the  nationals  of  this 
country,  and  thus  promote  the  cause  of 
freedom,  net  only  here,  but  among  their 
own  klnfolk  in  Europe,  by  extending  to  them 
In  a  public  aianiier  similar  to  the  demon- 
stration on  tile  campus  of  the  University  cf 
Vermont,  the  assurance  of  American  sym- 
pathy and  the  intention  to  carry  out  the 
eight-point   Roosevelt-Churchill   declaration 

which  contemplates  Justice  and  freedom  for 
the  Victims  of  Nazi-lsm  within  Oerniaiiy,  as 
well  as  anywhtre  else  on  earth. 

This  Is  practical  as  well  as  idealistic  Such 
assurance  very  generally  expressed  wciuld 
counteract  Hitler's  claim  that  the  United 
States  Is  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution  and 
that  he  Is  orKanlzlng  h;s  storm  troops  here 
to    go    into    action    at    the    proper    moment. 

The  public  acknowledgment  of  the  spir- 
itual kinship  to  the  people  of  Germany 
would  be  the  most  efft-ctlve  answer  to  the 
doctrine  Instilled  in  the  population  of  Ger- 
many that  revenge  would  result  in  the  con- 
dition described  to  them  by  Dr   Goebbels: 

'"If  you  lose  the  war  life  will  be  an  inferno 
for  all  Germans."" 

Another  practical  l>eneflt  to  the  cause 
ought  to  be  the  welcoming  by  the  German 
people  of  defeat  of  Hitler  as  an  escape  from 
bondage  into  a  world  of  liberty.  Among  all 
victims  enslaved  by  the  Nazi  barbarism  such 
united  effort  throughout  America  would 
bring  about  rebirth  of  hope  and  faith,  and 
the  will  to  work  for  freedom. 

From  this  point  on  the  quality  of  our 
service  for  the  cause  of  freedom  will  depend 
upon  our  unity,  not  merely  upon  the  abstract 
ideal  of  freedom  and  unity,  but  upon  the 
specific  or  concrete  necessities  excited  or 
caused  by  our  danger.  In  the  mines  and 
factories  on  the  prairies,  in  the  markets.  In 
our  churches.  In  our  homes,  as  well  as  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  we  must  heal  the  wound, 
which  enervates  government,  by  giving  the 
public  Interest  priority  over  every  personal 
claim.  The  common  defense  Is  the  immediate 
necessity.  Private  interests,  selfish  causes 
should  voluntarUy  be  yielded.     We  u.>    i.l  a 
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Comieltiit  to  (Hlivrr  what  1.^  nccdtd,  whtn 
und  where  It  b-  neoded  We  iire  new  lite  hs 
a  gcverument  to  vignrou^ly  ijieel  evt-ry  i«g- 
gressiou  with  lUl  the  might  auid  power  that 
unity  gives  us.  | 

We  have  nitide  the  declsloh  not  to  sur- 
render. The  chaiact«r  of  our  tl^ht  will  necis- 
sarily  be  determined  by  Uie  chiHracter  ol  Hit- 
ler's aggressions. 

By  the  repeal  of  the  crippling  provisions 
of  the  statute,  ue  have  re^tofed  the  United 
States  to  the  foreign  pc^licy  «*hich  governed 
beXore  the  Nevitrallty  Act  wa^  pas.Md-  One 
of  independfiice.  one  of  vignr.jone  of  leader- 
ship m  world  affairs.  In  world  tranquality. 
and  in  the  spiritual  devrlopmetitof  the  world. 
Let  us  animate  thai  attltudie  with  united 
faith  and  zeni. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  WII.L1.\M  P  COLE  JU 
OF  MARYLANp 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maiyland.  .M:  >^i '  .k'  r, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reoord.  I  include  the  frl- 
lowing  address  I  made  at  the  twelfth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Independent  Prtro- 
Icum  Association  of  America,  at  Tulsa, 
Okla..  October  21.  1941: 

Mr  Chairman.  Governor  Pliliiips.  President 
Buttram.  and  gentlemen  of  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America 

It  Is  a  source  of  real  plrafrure  for  me  to 
again  vl.slt  the  great  State  of  Oklahoma,  and 
especially  the  city  of  Tulsa  The  presence 
of  your  distinguished  G"Vcnnor.  for  whom 
I  have  formed  a  reiil  affectl<  n.  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated In  1934,  when  I  wis  named  chair- 
man of  the  Si.>ecial  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Investigate  the  Petro- 
leum Industry,  1  was  Hdvlf*d  to  come  to 
Oklahfina    and    visit    some    cM    the    gree.'.    oil 

fields  In  this  vicinity,  Ulk  iwith  the  State 
officials  and  make  a  study  of  the  Oklahoma 
conservation  statutes  and  some  of  the  early 
court  decisions  growing  out  of  Ut.gatlcn  ini- 
tiated In  the  courts  of  this  State  and  In- 
volving the  constitutionality  cf  the  Initial 
State  etTort  to  control  the  production  of 
petroleum. 

Many  in  this  audience,  whkjm  I  recognize. 
will  recall  that,  acting  upon  the  advice  to 
which  I  referred,  the  full  membeish.p  of  my 
committee  mude  an  early  vis|t  to  this  State. 
With  us  at  the  time  were  a  number  of  the 
distingulhhed  representatives ifn.m  Oklahoma 
In  the  National  Congress,  especially  my  good 
friend  Repretentative  W«sl^t  Disney,  who 
is  with  us  again  on  this  occasion.  His  inlcr- 
e*t  In  problems  facing  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, and  tlie  able  and  succet^fXil  way  in  which 
he  represents  his  district  is  all  loo  well  known 
to  require  any  extended  comfnents  from  mt?. 
Since  that  day  you  have  ^  Hew  Repre-euta- 
tive  In  the  Hou.se,  my  ckjse  friend,  Repie- 
sentative  Lyle  H.  Bore.n,  with  *hom  I  am 
privileged  to  .serve  as  a  member  of  the  gieat 
IntersUite  and  Foreign  Commerce  Comuuitee 
of  the  Houf>e.  where  incidenlally  he  Is  doing 
siKh  a  ane  Job.  Our  comButiee  then  re- 
ceived, as  It  has  ever  since,  splendid  co-.p- 
eration  and  assistance  at  'lie  l.   ncU  of   liit 
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petr:j:eum  Ir.dustry.  I  knov/  ci  no  pl.ice 
where  I  can  acknowledsre  more  sincerely  and 
n:  re  abund.mtly  my  thanks  for  th;--  .:••.- 
lucic  than  to  this  audience,  because  I  ('Ji 
truly  say  that  the  membership  of  the  Inde- 
per.clpnt  Petroleum  Association  of  America. 
a.>  I  h.ive  observed  it.  and  with  which  I  have 
become  pretty  closely  a.ssoclatcd.  Is  clean. 
hcnurable,  and  while  naturally  Interested  In 
t;.' :r  own  problems  are.  ahead  of  all  else, 
u.tcre-ted  in  the  success  of  our  country's 
effort  at  this  time. 

That  trip  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  around  and  capturing  some  of  the 
wealth  of  Information  available  !n  this  State 
for  (lur  future  use  The  problems  then  were 
Tr»'n^pndously  dltT»-ro:.t  fr  irn  thuse  of  today. 
bur   fundamentally  luai.y  were  quite  similar. 

I  ;  r;->'  .r  this  pomt  to  pay  trlbu'e  to  a 
to:-.'..::  <  i  .  vr.or  of  this  State,  the  lato  Hon- 
orable K  W  M  irland  It  was  to  my  benefit 
to  have  .served  on  the  same  committee  In 
the  House  of  Reprejcntiitives  with  former 
Governor  Marlnxid.  and  later,  when  I  vl.sltpd 
this  Slate  with  my  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  takmg  considerable  testimony,  which 
no'A'  comprises  an  Important  part  of  the  In- 
teresting hearings  we  developed.  I  found  him 
not  only  receiving  us  cordially,  but  advancing 
with  his  well-known  force  and  ability  his 
theories  and  Ideas  as  to  what  should  be  done 
to  meet  the  problems  your  indu.'^try  faced  at 
that  time  We  later  visited  his  mai'mtlcent 
home  In  Ponca  City.  I  know  that  many  dif- 
fered with  him  but  none  will  deny  that  he 
was  devoted  to  the  petroleum  industry.  It 
was  his  first  love  It  is  doubtful  If  anyone 
win  ever  recall  a  more  Interesfint;  and  raml- 
fyinc  association  with  the  industry  than  he 
enjoyed  I  am  s<irry  he  i.-;  not  with  us  today. 
I  have  mls.sed  an  occasional  visit  and  fre- 
cju-  :.:   corre.-^pondence  with  him. 

The  memlxM^hip  cf  this  association  recalls 
that  the  study  made  by  the  congressional 
committee  in  i9:Vi  av.c!  1933  rr.nl'ed  in  very 
dt'Tinite  rec -n-.i.i'  '..(.l  i';  ••■,  a:.i  '^e  ;:'.troduc- 
tion  of  legislation  r.irrvmg  such  recommen- 
dations in  effect,  pr  v  dm:;  that  the  conser- 
vation cf  our  ere, it  p^'tri  Icum  rcsi^urces  be 
enforced  aiui  a-^-ured  thrru»:h  State  and  Fed- 
cr.il  .iC'\'  :i.  eich  v,;'hn;  I's  r-.vn  CJnstltu- 
ti  if.a'.  sj-luT'.'  I*  w  .IS  r,e\- r  in'i-ncifd  that 
m  ,-..  d  ::;j  t!-.;?  Feder.il  G  vert'.ntt-r.r  would 
u-urp  the  b.-.~.  ■  pr.\::e^  -  ti;.ci  ci;.;: ;.  .'^  of  t'..e 
States  iir.U'.s.-  t  .e  [)re\f:.t;  :i  \f  v.j>"e  in  t!.e 
productu  ;i  i-f  nt'truleum  couid  be  a:ccm- 
pii.s;u\i  In  r..'  otiifr  w.iy  The  ittdu-try  s.iw 
tit  to  ,,p,p..x-e  tl..tt  lt'^,>!.i*:.  :i,  a::J  I  exjioct  I 
am  :i.;l-.'  ::;  ^t.•^t::.^  th.ut  tins  Li>soc;,it;..n  felt 
ir. '.;.':  1  t.'te  -.im--  w.\y  W'cW  yen  ^ucceeded 
I  It.ive  i.t'V'^r  cif. '.atod  from  my  U'hef  tliat  the 
mtt Tfst  .  f  tl'.e  Fcd'Tal  G'.ivernmrt.t  Iti  coi;- 
scrva::cn,  'A,.i.-te  prever.ti.'n.  ar.d  m.iiu'  other 
ac'.v.tles  if  the  petroleum  lr.du.stry,  fri.,m 
a  N.i  t;  ni-wide  standpoint,  should  be  dlgiil- 
fl?d  by  a  dehn:te  statute  on  the  subject.  I 
thought  then  that  such  should  be  done,  and 
the  mere  I  see  of  what  is  ^olng  on  today  t!;e 
mere  I  .im  C'':-.v::.red  that  a  great  mistake 
w.-s  mad-^  In  not  accepting  some  such  for- 
nv.i'a  as  w.is  proposed  by  my  committee  in 
19.^5 

But  Mr  Cha.miar. ,  I  am  not  here  today  to 
deal  with  th.e  technical  aspects  of  petroleum; 
I  would  not  be  so  b-old  as  to  attempt  an  ad- 
dre.s-  if  th.at  co.aracter.  eveti  tlioui^^h  I  c  mid 
be  supp'o.ed  v,:th.  quotation's  from  th.e  best 
aut  M^rittes  ava'.l.ible.  presented  fr,>m  f.me  to 
time  m  their  aptiearance  before  our  commit- 
tee and  in  corre<pon.der.co  ar.d  conversations 
with  me  on  m.:ny  occasions,  Th.is  ir.forma- 
ti  -11  would  include  the  testimony  of  m:i:.y 
of  tile  outstanding  mem.bers  cf  Vvtir  as.^ocia- 
t;on  especLilly  y -ur  fair  and  »;ei:ial  pros.- 
dent  Mr  Frank  But'ram,  a:id  your  capable 
and  energ--f.c  v.oe  president.  Col  H  B.  Fell. 
I  ani  here  rat  Iter  as  one  of  your  public  serv- 
ant.s  to  contribute  something  from  my  shop 
to  your  pr,  ceedin,»rs.  because  I  assume,  of 
the  fact  th.at  I  h.ive  enjjyod  such  close  asso- 


ciation V  ith  y  ';r  prcup  individually  and  ccl- 
lectlvcly  f  r  i.t  .aly  8  years,  although  I  repre- 
sent a  district  ui  which  not  a  drop  of  oil  la 
produced 

This  Is  your  twelfth  annual  convention. 
That  in  Itself  implies  a  meeting  of  your 
membership,  and  like  any  other  great  con- 
vention, to  divide  during  certain  periods  in. 
the  day  Into  groups  Interested  and  trained  In 
each  particular  phase  cf  ycur  work,  and 
finally  to  embody  into  your  canventlon  pro- 
ceedings an  up-to-the-minute  summation 
and  analysis  of  almost  every  conceivable 
problem  before  you.  For  instance  yesterday, 
the  opening  day  of  your  convention,  which 
Is  distributed  Into  working  sessions.  Impor- 
tant committees  met  and  c.insldered  such 
subjects  as  Interstate  Oil  Compact.  Segre- 
gation of  Earnings.  Tax  Policy  and  Advisory 
Ccmm.ittee.  Balance  of  Supply  With  Demand, 
Refining  and  Marketing  Practices.  Public  Re- 
lations. Wages-Hours  Law.  ar.d  Unnecessary 
and  Unprofitable  Drilling  Then  today  you 
are  receiving  reports  from  these  committees. 

It  would  be  weak  repetition  for  me  to  at- 
tempt to  dlscu.-s  the  technical  aspects  of 
some  of  the  interesting  subjects  with  which 
you  deal,  so  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you — at 
iome  length — along  different  lines,  upon  that 
part  of  your  work  with  which  I  am  more 
familiar. 

When  my  good  friend,  and  your  distin- 
guished and  able  general  counsel,  Russell 
Brown,  asked  that  I  come  to  Tulsa  lor  a  brief 
appe.irance  before  this  session  he  merely  asked 
that  I  tell  you  something  about  Congress  in- 
sofar as  its  activities  pertained  to  your  indus- 
try. I  told  Russell  I  doubted  very  much  if  I 
would  be  able  to  leave  because  cf  the  debate 
on  the  n?utrality  bill  and  other  engagements, 
so  1  would  not  prepare  my  remarks  until  I 
knew  that  the  neutrality  fight  would  be  out 
of  the  way  and  I  could  leave.  As  you  know, 
the  session  on  Friday  last  determined  defi- 
nitely I  could  bs  here.  Since  that  time  I  have 
somewhat  hurriedly  and  yet  sincerely  tried  to 
prepare  this  brief  report  of  the  character  Rus- 
sell had  in  mind,  that  is,  something  more 
closely  associated  with  the  legislative  situa- 
tion in  Washlng'on 

Your  Industry  is  the  second  largest  In  our 
Nation.  The  uses  by  everyone  of  the  innu- 
merable products  it  produces  are  many  and 
tremendously  Important.  The  necessity  for 
o  ;:  Government  to  possess  adequate  petro- 
leum reserves  In  the  ground  becomes  a  con- 
st.irrly  more  Important  factor  in  the  mission 
of  the  country's  armed  forces  to  provide  prop- 
erly f  r  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  its  out- 
lying po--t -^-ic.  -.  wheii  we  realize  the  large 
lncre,!.-e  In  trie  tonnage  of  the  Navy^of  larger 
air  forces  m  both  *hp  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
tendency  for  complete  mechanization  of  var- 
ious Army  units  to  lncrea.',€  their  mobility 
and  etfectiveness 

While  the  investigation  of  1934-35  resulted 
In  the  recommendation  that  specific  legisla- 
tion be  enacted,  conferring  powers  more  defl- 
nit-'  than  ever  before  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  w  is  no  idea  at  that  time  of 
taking  from  tiie  S'ates  powers  which  prop- 
erly belonged  to  them  so  long  as  the  para- 
mount Interest  cf  the  Nation  as  a  whole  In 
our  great  petroleum  resources  was  appreciated 
and  was  being  adequately  projected. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  recommendation 
by  our  ccmmittee  in  193t  are  pertinent  at  this 
point,     Ihey  are: 

"We  recommend,  the'-efore.  that  any  legis- 
lation establishing  permanently  the  interest 
of  the  Federal  Gcvtrnmeii'-  m  the  petroleum 
industry  should  preside  lor  a;i  agency,  com- 
ml.>s;on,  or  board,  ;«s  it  might  be  designated 
to  absorb  scn-.e  of  the  activities  in  various 
departments  cf  tlie  Federal  Government  as 
now  constituted.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  might 
very  e.isily  be  rev.miped  f  r  the  ptirpo^e. 

'Tlie  subccmmittee  feels  th.it  such  an 
ai^ency  should  have  sufflcier.t  pt:^ol.nel  and 
authority   to  study  ccutmuou.-ly   the   status. 


CI  the  petro  eum  reserves,  encourage  discov- 
eries of  new  pools,  assist  m  im.provihg  pres- 
ent-day methods  of  production,  study  the 
possibility  t  nd  expense  of  repfessurlng  In 
various  cxisi  ing  fields,  system.atically  deter- 
mine the  tot  :»1  demand  for  petroleum  and  Its 
products,  be  th  domestic  and  foreign;  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  management  cf  oil- 
producing  public  and  Indian  lands;  be  given 
Jurisdiction  to  establish  pipe-line  rates,  un- 
less the  Int<  rstate  Commerce  Commission  Is 
given  greate  •  approprlatlc  n  to  handle  more 
expeditiously  this  subject  now  before  It;  and 
to  study  an(  I  make  report  gs  to  the  ndvlsa- 
billty  of  divorcing  pipe  lines;  recommend  at 
regular  lnt«  rvals  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statjs — the  President  being  given  au- 
thority by  <  bngress  to  approve — limltiitlons 
upon  the  importation  of  petroleum  and  Its 
products.  Inrludlng  natur.il  asphalt,  so  as  to 
prevent  impnrtation  thereof  from  Interfering 
with  current  domestic  prcduction  by  supply- 
ing an  undu  (  proportion  of  the  domestic  con- 
sumption and  export  demand  therefor;  to 
represent  the  Federal  GciVernmetit,  if  need 
be.  In  any  cooperative  interstate  compact, 
agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Congress: 
and  In  geneial,  to  possess  all  other  necessary 
authority  so  as  to  present  that  dignity,  from 
a  national  standpoint,  to  which  the  subcom- 
mittee beliei  es  the  petrol(  um  industry  Is  en- 
titled." 

We  oCrcre(  at  that  time  very  definite  en- 
couragement to  the  States  In  their  efTort  to 
adopt  and  enforce  adequate  conservation 
statutes.  W !  have  offered  similar  encourage- 
ment since  It  is  regrettable  that  two  of  the 
leading  prod  jcing  States  of  the  country  have 
not  seen  fit  ;o  follow  the  sexisible  course  laid 
down  by  tl  e  remaining  producing  States. 
Some  prcgre  ;s  however  has  been  made  in  the 
two  States  ;  eferred  to.  although  their  posi- 
tion l)as  bee:i  seized  upon  as  sufficient  reason 
to  advocate  almcst  total  Federal — as  against 
State  contrcl  of  the  industry's  many  activi- 
ties. 

From  the  very  Incepticn  of  Congressional 
Interest  In  1  ae  petroleum  Industry,  as  mani- 
fested by  t  le  investigation  of  1934.  it  has 
been  my  prii-ll.'ge  on  numerous  occasions  to 
confer,  alwj  ys  at  his  Invitation,  with  our 
great  President.  I  talked  with  him  alone 
about  your  ]  iroblems  In  the  days  of  1934  and 
1935  before  he  war  clouds  became  so  vident 
on  the  hor  zon.  and  also  since  the  world 
has  become  nvolvcd  in  the  pending  desperate 
struggle  agj  Inst  the  tyrannical  powers  at- 
tempting to  destroy  our  form  of  government. 
Since  the  li  nportance  of  petroleum  In  our 
national-def  ?nse  picture  has  become  more 
vividly  appi  eclated  I  have  also  talked  as 
others,  with  him  about  some  of  your  presentr 
day  problems. 

You  will  recall  In  1934  President  Roose- 
velt  address  I'd  Congress  In  part  as  follows: 

"My  aclm:  nlstratlon  for  many  weejts  has 
been  in  conlerence  with  the  Governors  of  the 
oil-producing  States  and  with  component 
pans  of  theJ^  Industry,  but  It  seems  difficult. 
If  not  lmpo*lble.  to  bring  order  out  cf  chaos 
only  by  Stale  action.  In  fact,  this  Is  recog- 
nized by  mo4t  cf  the  Governors  concerned. 

"There  Is  k  widespread  demand  for  Federal 
legislation.  JMay  I  request  that  this  subject 
be  given  Impiedlate  attention  by  the  appro- 
priate comnilttee  or  committees?  The  Sec- 
retary of  tha  Interior  stands  ready  to  present 
any  informaiion  or  data  desired." 

Then  again,  on  July  22.  1939,  President 
Roosevelt  aadressed  the  Congress  as  fellows: 

"I  believe  Jt  Is  consistent  wi.h  these  recom- 
mendations ;  to  Invite  the  attention  of  your 
committee  to  the  desirability  of  the  early 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  provide  a 
coordinated  [national  policy  In  oil  conserva- 
tion. To  mi  mind,  the  h^glslation  should  be 
designed  to  |  prevent  avoidable  waste  In  the 
production  pt  oil  and  igas  In  the  United 
States. 
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"As  you  know,  despite  the  pngress  which 
has  been  made  toward  oil  conservat.cn  under 
State  law  and  regulaticn.  the  prcduction  of 
petroleum  Ifi  attended  by  waste  In  view  cf 
the  vital  part  which  petroleum  plays  in  the 
national  defense  as  well  as  its  importance  in 
commerce  and  industry,  the  prevention  cf 
waste  in  .  etroleum  production  should  be  the 
subject  of  an  enactment  by  the  Congress 

"I  appreciate  the  thor  jughness  witlj  which 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign 
Commerce  condui  ted  the  petroleum  invesli- 
gatlo  I  in  1934  in  response  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 441.  bvit  In  tlie  li.^ht  of  changes  that 
have  taken  place  1  believe  the  committee  may 
wish  to  study  developments  since  that  time 
by  Investigation  and  bearings  prior  to  the 
next  sessio:  of  Congress.  To  this  end.  and 
with  a  isw  to  the  eractmeni  ol  suitable 
lesislation  In  the  next  session  I  tecjuest  that 
the  petroleum  conservation  bill  winch  I  to- 
day discussed  with  you  and  Representative 
Cole  to  be  introduced  a:  this  session  " 

Despite  the  fact  tliat  President  Rousevelt 
has  ins.Eted  upon  the  production  of  petro- 
leum being  as  free  from  waste  as  possible  and 
hr.s  at  time;  criticized  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  adequately  meet  his  formula  lor  so 
doing.  I  have  always  found  him  aickt  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  State  cJort  and. 
through  the  channels  of  Siat*  legislative 
action  and  honest  and  adequate  State  en- 
forcement, to  make  Federal  activity  the  very 
minimum 

On  one  previous  cocas. on  1  said: 

"We  ireferrina  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
co.i.mitte«>)  have  recognised  and  have  en- 
couraged the  right  of  the  Stales  to  handle 
and  conuol  the  prcducucn  end  of  this  in- 
dustry We  have  felt  that  the  problem  Is 
net  too  big  for  the  States  if  they  sincerely 
want  to  solve  it;  at  the  same  time  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  which  w;ll  tolerate  abandon- 
ment or  tr.ning  by  the  States.  The  cotintry. 
as  a  whole  has  the  rl-iht  to  demand  that 
pttrcleum.  a  great  Goc -given  resource,  be- 
lc.u;lng  as  a  whole  to  no  State  or  individual 
but  a  natural  national  resource,  must  be 
conserved  and  must  not  t>e  wasted." 

The  foregoing  becomes  especially  Impor- 
tant at  this  time  because  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Washington  ol  many  new  agencies 
dialing  with  petroleum,  and  the  apparent 
necessity  for  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
exclusion  of  as  much  iccal  participation  as 
heretofore  has  been  the  case,  to  deal  with 
problems  affecting  petroleum  in  order  that 
.their  solution,  in  the  interest  of  naticnal 
detense,  will  be  more  expediiious  aud  defi- 
nite I  do  not  believe  tliose  far-reaching 
steps  taken  recently,  ccnfemng  new  powers 
en  the  Federal  Government,  m.eans  that  the 
Slates  have  any  less  important  problems  of 
their  own  pertalnln'^  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try than  before,  but.  to  the  contrary.  1  think 
their  problems  today  are  more  important. 
because  they  must  guarantee  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  petroleum  In  the  ground,  and  by 
their  conduct  and  activity,  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  carry  on  tomorrow  In  doing 
this  they  can  well  declare  their  determination 
that  when  the  emerger  cy  ceases,  such  bor- 
rowed powers,  in  the  Interest  ci  national 
defence,  will  be  sent  b£  ck  home  where  they 
belong 

In  1934.  when  some  prophesied  the  pe- 
troleum industry  wouJ<^  "go  to  pot"  unless 
drastic  Federal  legislation  was  immediately 
enacted,  there  were  found  In  many  places 
expresslcns  of  hope  that  the  State-compact 
theory  would  be  tried.  The  Initial  meeting 
of  those  who  were  attempting  the  formation 
of  an  interstate  oil  compact  was  held  at 
Ponca  City  in  this  great  State  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  I  s'^ated  then  that  If  the 
oil-producing  States  wculd  present  a  whole- 
some effort  to  get  together  and  meet  the 
problems  so  peculiar  to  such  States,  and  do 
0O  In  the  way  our  fc-efathers  anticipated 
when  the  interstate  clause  was  WTlttcn  Into 


our  Constitution.  I  felt  sure  their  efforts 
would  be  met  with  encouragement  In  the 
final  report  we  would  submit  to  Congress  and 
by  the  country  as  a  whole 

From  the  committee  report  filed  with  Con- 
gress January  3    1935   I  quote: 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Governors  and 
Governors-elect  and  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernors, held  on  Decemtier  3.  various  important 
resolutions  looking  to  the  formation  of  an 
Interstate  compact  were  offered  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  subccmmittee  that  these 
resolutions  will  be  before  the  second  meeting 
on  January  3.  1935  This  decision  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Governors  of  our  oil-pro- 
ducing States  coming  at  this  time  when  the 
legislatures  of  all  of  these  Statt-s  are  cither 
In  session  or  about  to  convene,  present  ample 
opportunity  fcr  the  oil-producing  Sta'ics 
through  actual  agreement  and  approval  to 
present  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congres*  be- 
fore its  adjournment  a  definite,  specific  com- 
pccl  for  Its  consideration  It  will  not  lake 
many  weeks  after  January  3  for  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  the  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernors ol  the  oil-proaucmg  States  premises 
worth-while  results  We  believe  they  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  the  initia- 
tive m  drafting  definite  proposals  without 
the  Concress  setting  forth  In  a  p)ermlsslve 
way  something  In  advance  for  the  States  to 
adopt  Something  real  and  substantial  may 
grow  out  of  the  pending  effort  " 

In  1935.  when  H  R  9053  wns  recommended 
b>  our  conimitlce  and  that  U-gislativjn  was 
reported  favoriibly  to  the  House,  the  report 
contained  a  statement  relative  to  the  com- 
pact because  the  first  interstate  compnct  was 
a  part  thereof  The  committee  icpcrt  on 
that  subject   read  as   follows. 

"As  the  Initial  report  of  the  subcomnuttie 
will  disclose,  they  gave  during  the  investiga- 
tion considerable  encouragement  lo  the  for- 
mation of  the  interstate  compact,  and  are 
glad  to  state  in  this  report  that  which  is 
known  to  many  Memlx-rs  of  the  House  that 
through  the  efforts  of  many  progre&SiVe  Gcv- 
ernors  of  a  number  of  oil-producing  States, 
end  we  fe:i  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of 
the  encouragement  of  the  subcommittee,  such 
a  compact  has  been  entered  into.     •     •     • 

"It  win  be  noted  the  great  States  of  Texas. 
Oklalioma.  California.  Kansas.  New  Mexico, 
Arkansas.  Colorado,  Illinois,  and  Michigan 
are  parties  to  the  compact,  and  that  the  Icit- 
latujes  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa. Kiihsas,  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Illinois 
have  to  date  ratified  ••     •      •      • 

In  1937  the  committte  again  recommended 
the  enactment  cf  the  resolution  seeking  the 
renewal  of  the  1935  compact. 

Looking  back  now  7  years  to  the  day  when 
the  Interstate  compact  was  in  travail  to 
be  born,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  dark  prophecies 
that  were  uttered— a  foundling  soon  to  die 
on  the  lone  prairie  Important  persons  pre- 
dicted Its  early  demi:>e  Political  doctors 
were  particularly  f>e6simi6tic  Some,  in  fact, 
rejoiced  over  the  sad  prospect. 

It  was  said  hat  the  States  had  failed;  that 
the  selfishness  inherent  In  the  capitalistic 
system  guaranteed  'ts  doom;  that  only  Fed- 
eral control  Could  make  the  magic  to  cure 
petroleum  of  its  wasting  illness 

But  the  real  disease  was  not  In  oil  wells 
but  in  the  human  breast.  It  was  lack  cf 
faith  in  the  ability  u.nd  courage  of  men  Men 
forgot  the  words  cl  old:  "If  you  have  faith, 
you  can  move  mountains."  It  is  that  same 
want  of  faith  that  is  the  ciuse  ol  the  world 
today  But  a  few  had  faith.  And  today  the 
Infant  of  1934  is  the  youth  ol  1S<1  Tne  rec- 
ord has  been  such  as  to  win  the  praise  of 
President  Roosevelt,  v;ho  hps  conc.dered  it 
necessary  to  go  far  torard  nationalism  in 
many  fields. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  the  most  Im- 
portant success  In  the  field  of  the  Interstate 
compact  originated  in  a  section  of  America 


where  the  pioneer  spirit  has  net  burnwi     u* 
Such  was  the  spiirlt  that  built  America    i-td 
such,  pray  God.  will  l>e  the  spirit  m  the  days 
to  come. 


nit — 


"Two  things  have   failed 

Since  fuit  the  dawn  be^an. 
The  beauty  ol  the  wild,  grijeii  earth. 
And  the  tiravcry  of  man." 

What  has  been  done  in  working  tut  solu- 
tions of  serious  problem-  among; a  community 
of  States  without  gclng  all  tl^e  way  dnwn 
the  V/a£hlr.gton  trail  toward  a  fepecles  of  ra- 
tional soci.dism  ought  to  revive  tai'h  not 
only  In  this  tndur^try  but  In  ecnst'tutlnr.Bl 
government  At  a  time  when  to  many  have 
been  saying  the  ConsMttitl  n  hi«  bee  me  out- 
moded. It  Is  r<  freshing  to  npte  that  our 
fathers  "wrought  better  than  thipy  knew,  and 
had  specifically  provided  for  Jijint  action  by 
two  or  more  States  in  the  settleinent  ot  ques- 
tions beyond  the  power  el  one  alone,  and  tins 
can  be  dene  without  doir.g  thJ  slightest  vtD- 
lerce  to  the  original  meaning  of  a  sirgle  word 
Of  that  great  document 

We  have  a  new  appreclatiorj  of  th  ir  un- 
paralleled genius  toT  statcMnaUohip  when 
wi  note  that  Ihey  foicsnw  picplc.ns  bU^h  as 
curs  even  tht  ugh  they  ktie-.v  liothlrg  of  pe- 
troleum itself  The  stone  wliicji  the  builders 
provided  h.'ts  nut  been  rejoctetl  by  our  f-vv6 

As  It  has  worked,  the,  threat  of  Feeleral 
management  of  petroleum  wnlch  was  im- 
plicit In  National  Recovery  Ajdinlnlstratlon 
days  has  prottibly  been  b  gix>d  thing  for  the 
li.duftry  For  without  that  p^keful  stimu- 
lus It  is  possible  that  you  wiuld  nit  have 
eithor  Icuad  or  made  succ  ed  khc  interstate 
compact  device  "God  workal  In  wonc'-cus 
ways  his  miracles  ic  perform!"  With  you. 
"neces.vlty  was  the  mtither  of  Invention  " 

But  the  siningest  advocate  if  nallonnlr.'.m 
should  welcome  in  whatever  Cfid.-  p:)'^^lble, 
th?  cocpo.ative  solutions  of  picblen.-  v,.ih- 
oui  dump  ng  them  on  an  overjax'rkid  Wa  h- 
Ington  It  is  pr.  bable  that  a  testudy  of  our 
antitrust  laws  is  necessary,  not  to  pr,jVide 
scope  and  moncply.  but  tc  lend  cooperative 
solutions  by  ways  and  mcani  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  interest  of  tht  public  Aid 
let  me  say  that  we  must  leann  and  relearn 
every  day  cf  ou:  lives  that  noihrng  can  ever 
be  in  the  long  run  the  inteijest  of  tinyone 
unless  It  is  also  In  the  Interest  of  evexyone 

You  who  believe  In  free  enterprise  rt gulan  A 
In  the  public  interest  or  In  jwhat  m.ny  be 
calhd  "humanized  capitalism. "f  have  lo  mtet 
thi  challenge  of  making  thai  system  con- 
stantly evei  bitter  for  the  |  ccmmonweal. 
Any  Jailure  to  meet  the  peak  ilei  d-  ol  those 
crowded  days  will  be  seized  up ju  by  the 
enemies  ol  free  enterprise  as  an  excuse  lor 
the  taking  over  and  nationalifciiig  of  indus- 
try The  excuse  may  not  be  valid,  but  the 
loads  imposed  on  industry  by  gQveriment  mny 
be  arbitrary  and  unpred  clable.  Nevertheless 
this  18  a  jyior  time  to  file  pleaj  In  confisslon 
and  avoidance. 

During  the  past  year  a  m<)re  determined 
effort  than  ever  had  been  mafle  not  on.y  to 
renew  the  oil  compact  but  to  biing  addi- 
tional States  Into  the  associoticn  and  tc  also 
improve  the  edmlttedly  had  situation  exist- 
ing In  those  States  which  art  unwilling  to 
play  ball  with  the  team  on  waich  tiny  want 
to  be  ai:d  sh^re  equally  In  the  common  b.-ne- 
fits  but  vr.lh  which  they  art  unwilling  to 
train  The  results  are  mo*  satisluciory 
Eleven  of  the  great  producing  States  ol  the 
Union  are  now  signatories  ti>  the  compact. 
They  are.  Okiahcma,  Texas  Kansas  O  lorado. 
New  Mi»ico.  Illinois,  Mlchifisn,  Arkau.sas, 
Louisiana,  New  York,  and  Peiuisy.vr.n  a  This 
document,  of  fa;  greater  importance.  I  believe, 
in  the  life  of  the  petroleum  Industry  ol  this 
country  than  some  appreciate,  was  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  Unittd  States  by  a 
ccmmittee  ccmprlBing  a  number  of  tit  d.,- 
tinguished   member^    at    this    a&Siocial.>u&      I 
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was  privllrgrd  to  be  one  of  the  group  aid 
romerubsT  su  v.ell  on  the  morning  of  July  31. 
1941.  while  In  the  President  s  office  ofttr  sev- 
I-:  :'.  f  us  spoke  briefly,  the  great  Speaker  of 
th-'  ii   ;>€  of  Rtpie.sentatlves.  H(.n   b.\M  K.^Y- 

BL'RN.   Srtld: 

-Ii  is  particularly  gratifying  at  thi:-  time 
tc  flr.d  11  of  th?  great  States  ot  ur  Union, 
controlling  moi.t  of  our  petroleum  rt'^-jurces, 
Joining  together  in  a  dett  rmlnatlon  to  pro- 
tect our  v.isl  and  valuable  oil  possessions  at 
this  time.  beciu.>e  of  cunditicns  throughout 
the  wcrld.  I  hope  the  compact  commission 
wiU  direct  its  attention  to  the  s.tuation  Jn 
the  great  e.istern  portion  cf  our  cjun'ry, 
where  drastic  curtailment  in  use  of  oil  Is 
8Ugpe^ted  as  necessary  We  h.<\\  a:,  a!  u:> 
dant  supply  of  oU.  anci  ihi.^  ^;^  :.k  ^'.itL  t-lTuit 
can.  I  i;m  sure,  assist  mait.'ii'.ls  .;;  trans- 
p-jrl.ng  it  in  suflRcient  o,uap.t:'.;cs  t^  ti.  major 
consuming  section  of  the  United  S'  iv-  " 

Tl-.e  interesting  part  (f  tli>  nuMv.orable 
ConftTcnce  was  the  Presuit  ist  i^  re  j:.\  It  was 
not  made  public  at  li.e  tm-.e  hut  \\:^h  the 
President'  perm:^-;'  i.  I  u.iiit  tu  red  :t  ::t 
this  ptnr.t  H-  I  lei  u.-  the  s»cry  ({  a  cliM.tT 
party  he  atttiuU'cl  iii  Wa.-,hiiii;ton  during 
The.'dore  Rouse\f::.-  ac!m:n;strat;cii : 

"At  the  dmiif:  party;  the  Prc-Kitnt  s.i:d. 
"was  a  very  fan.  u-  historian  Brlt:>h  Am- 
b,isst!di.'.r  Jan^.t-  B;.  ce  I  w.is  pretty  y  uii^  at 
the  Time  aiici  I  yA-'  I'.'^teiud 

'  Cu'  I  :■(  ir.  ::;':  fr  h  st.itenu'f.t  ni.icle  by 
Bi  >.■!.■  after  il'.e  dii.ntr  whs  n  the  nu''!-.  were 
a--t'r.iblrd  In  t!>^  sir.okmg  rc"  m.  Ho  said, 
■y  u  k:;  iw.  there  is  i.ne  reiis.'H  wiiy  the 
Ui.ivd  States  LU^lit  to  brci  me  ihe  oldest 
form  of  government  l:,  tlie  wi^rlci  It  ts  be- 
cause under  the  Coii-'i-u".  n\  \:u  It.ive  two 
methods  of  trying  new  iliii.L'-:  Or.e  n-.ethod 
:s  l)v  Federal  action:  the  other  is  by  u-ing 
tb.r  States  for  experimental  purpi  se~  I  le- 
meaiber  Ambass.ido-  Bryce  pi  ir.ted  rut — and 
th:.'-  was  way  back  in  T  R  s  administration — 
that  If  an  exp'.Timent  worked  thr.ui^h  Stnte 
action  It  mi;!;lit  spread  to  other  States  or 
through  the  compact  act  of  two  or  more 
Str.*r^~ 

•  A^  I  listened  to  you  gentl  nn :;  I  c  ^uldn't 
help  hut  think  of  that  statt-meiu  by  Am- 
bassador Bryce.  one  of  the  dtt-prst  students 
of  our  Government  who  ever  lived.  And  now 
we  have  the  practical  flppllcation  here  of 
Just  what  Ambassador  Br.i-e  .said  some  30 
years  ajo  Ar.d  I  feel  r.iilier  happy  about 
this 

"As  I  remember  It.  wl'.en  I  c  on"  to  Wash- 
ington some  8'.  years  a>' o  oil  w.i-  .-elling  at 
n  price  v.hioh.  I  belie\e  binw'ht  the  pro- 
ducers a  net  of  ab.  ut  lo  cer.-..  a  barrel — not 
much  for  them  W  wire  i.xcd  with  the 
proolem  of  wh.ethtr  we  wuiild  t  iiciurage  seme 
form  of  State  action,  through  the  compact 
method,  or  whether  we  would  t:  ■  to  fedeiall- 
zation  of  oil  production  ay.A  c :-tribution. 
\Vt  'rled  the  compact  method,  and  It  worked. 

When  we  started  the  ccmnact  method,  ycu 
will  ren:ember  that  I  said.  'It's  all  right.  I 
will  try  anything  once      If  it  works — tine. 

Well,  it  has  worked.  That's  the  real 
aiu-wer  And  I  ."m  delighted  that  it  has 
worked 

■  I  will  send  this  compact  to  the  Congress 
a.-  ~  on  as  I  can  " 

This  evidence  of  interest  by  Prestdtnt 
Ko-'sc'velt  in  the  most  important  subject  al- 
ways, before  any  group  of  oil  m.en — that  is, 
to  what  extent  shall  the  Federal  GuvernmentH. 
function  In  ccntrrlilr.i;  ti-.e  activitie-  of  this 
mighty  industry — mti-t  n.ake  you  feel  very 
good  indeei  Iii  the  n'-ui^:  ot  solving  prob- 
lems of  ever-inercasmg  importance  to  our 
Naticn,  President  R  icsevelt  asram  shows  h.s 
familiarity  with  what  you  .tre  doing  and  how 
your  efTorts  are  succeedu'.::  Ir.  t!"a:;''.!!V!  hirn 
lor  this  expres^:on.  1  loo  s',i:e  1  be  ;  •  ..k  r  r 
all  a  fervent  praver  t:.,it  ciitir.  .ua  g.cd 
health  and  divine  ci.:;J..ince  will  Mistam  him 
diir::-._r  toe  critical  [.erud  through  whi.'h  cur 
cousin y   is  now  pa.^suig. 


1  have  mentioned  at  seme  length  this  con- 
tinued manifestation  of  Interest  and  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  oil  producing 
States  to  keep  what  belongs  to  them,  because 
I  am  Interested  in  our  Government  func- 
tl  run;:  In  that  direction  and  do  not  v/ant  to 
see  p-wcrs.  assumed  because  cf  the  needs 
of  national  defense,  usurped  forever 

Why  1  am  apprehensive  is  illustrated  by 
this  story: 

"In  a  certain  southern  town  where  the  old 
horse  and  hack  is  still  used  for  transportation 
to  and  fro  between  the  station  and  the  hotel, 
an  old  darky  engaged  in  that  business  bought 
a  n^w  horse  from  his  friend  the  colonel,  who 
trained  his  horses  by  command  Just  as  his 
ancestors  did  in  war  day.?.  He  demonstrated 
to  the  old  cuiered  fellow  scmev.-hat  in  this 
fashion : 

"With  the  hor^e  hitched  to  the  phaeton  the 
signal  "Forward"  was  given  and  old  Dobbin 
went  on  his  way.  and  then  when  "double-time" 
was  the  co.Timand  the  old  fellow  proceeded  at 
a  hlc^h  speed.  Finally  whc-n  they  approached 
their  destination  upon  the  word  'Halt"  he 
came  to  an  In-tant  stop. 

■Without  sufScicnt  rehearsal  the  old  darky. 
witii  r.i~  09 w  purchase  took  up  his  stand  im- 
mediately lor  business.  A  hurry  call  soon 
arr.ved  and  promptly  upon  the  command 
Firward"  the  old  horse  responded  as  if  he 
had  been  In  the  possession  of  his  new  owner 
forever,  and  when  the  pas.>enger  Insisted  upon 
mere  speed  the  command  'Double-time'  was 
given  and  the  horse  broke  into  a  run.  When 
they  approached  the  station  it  became  ap- 
parent to  the  passenger  they  we?e  not  going 
to  be  able  to  stop  He  demanded  of  the  old 
darky  to  pull  harder  en  the  reins  and  this 
the  eld  fellow  did  but  with  no  result. 

"He  said.  'Gentlemen,  if  ycu  want  to  catch 
this  train,  you  Just  go  Jump  because  I  done 
forgot  how  to  stop  him    " 

I  do  not  want  to  see  departments  in  Wash- 
ington now  in  possession  of  new  and  ever- 
increasing  powers  to  forget  when  cur  destina- 
tion is  reached  how  to  give  up  and  return  to 
the  rightiUl  sources  In  the  States  some  of  the 
privileges  and  authority  they  are  now  en- 
joying. 

The  great  petroleum  Industry,  assembled  In 
part  as  It  Is  In  this  convention,  recognizes. 
I  am  sure,  the  ability  of  the  States  to  handle 
much  more  of  the  problems  aSTecting  petro- 
leum than  they  have,  and  the  determination 
that  at  the  end  of  this  emergency  tliere  sliall 
remain  in  Washington  not  an  inconspicuous 
and  unimportant  set-up  dealing  with  na- 
tional phases  of  petroleum  but  a  highly  dig- 
nified and  necessary  activity,  preserving,  as  It 
should,  for  all  time  that  which  has  b;en 
learned  to  date,  and  with  the  power  of  law 
addir.g  thereto  changes  developing  from  time 
to  time  This  will  result  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment having  available  upon  the  most  cas- 
ual notice  much  Information  and  data  so 
essential  to  the  legislative  and  administra- 
tive b.anchfs  of  the  Gcvernm.etit  In  dealing 
with  your  prcbltm.s.  which  has  not  been  the 
case  heretOiore. 

At  the  same  time  It  will  siiltguard  those 
rights  which  In  normal  times  should  be  vested 
exclusively  with  the  States. 

The  picture  I  have  attempted  to  present  Is 
one  which  I  hope  gives  you  the  feeling  ol 
assurance  and  conflaence  It  dees  m^e.  I  have 
paint.d  it  at  some  length  because  ycu  have 
taken  such  a  conspicucus  part  m  making  it 
possible.  I  knew  of  the  effort  put  forth  by 
the  membership  cf  this  association  through- 
out reCcUt  years  in  coniribtting  immeasur- 
ably to  the  situation  as  It  now  exists. 

So  you.  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  whole. 
have  done  a  good  job  Some  will  even  say 
an  excellent  Job  I  commend  ycu  to  your 
better  service  to  the  extent  that  ycu  pci-se- 
vered  in  wtll-dcmg  Ycu  will  earn  those 
words  of  praise  which  the  Remans  used  la 
the  brave  davs  of  old  Ycu  will  have  "de- 
served well  of  the  Republic." 


Natiora!  Defence  an!  I'^e  CW  In^u^try 
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Mohday.  November  17,  1941 


ADDRESS 


3EFORE  AMERICAN  PETROLEUM 
INSTITUTE 


Mr.  COtE  of  Marylmd.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  5.  1941.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  addreak  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  at  San 
Francisco*  Calif.,  and  followina  my  ad- 
dress, which  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  another  point,  to  listen  to  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Hon. 
Harold  L,  Ickes,  deliver,  in  his  usual  and 
characteristic  fashion,  a  forceful  and 
educational  address. 

SecretaJ-y  Ickes  has  long  been  identified 
with  the  pdministratjon  by  the  Federal 
Gc-vernm^nt  of  problems  pertaining  to 
the  petro^um  industry.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  thbt  at  times,  because  he  is  doing 
so  much  And  naturally  makes  a  mistake 
here  and  there,  there  is  a  tendency  to  for- 
get the  real  and  worth-while  accomplish- 
ments he  and  his  administration  have 
been  rosp  )nsible  for  over  a  long  and  try- 
ing perioc . 

Becaus(  of  the  interest  I  know  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country  nill  have  in  the  discussion  of 
many  asp?cts  of  the  petroleum  as  seen  by 
Secretary  Ickes.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  t)' insert  the  speech  referred  to 
in  the  Re  :ord.  I  am  sure  all  will  enjoy  it 
as  I  d  d. 

The  adi  Iress  follows : 

I  have  c  :me  all  the  way  across  the  ccntl- 
nent,  ccmlcrtably  and  i;xpeditlously,  lor  th© 
pleasure  i  if  m.eeting  with  you  tocay.  I 
traveled  out  of  Washlnjjton  to  Chicago  on  a 
streamline  1  train,  and  from- Chicago  to  Saa 
F-ancisco  ;  rede  the  Cty  of  San  Francisco, 
I  corJess  t  lat  when  I  applied  for  reservations 
I  was  rell!ved  to  be  pssured  that  I  cculrl 
trt.vel  on  ii  Pullman  car  I  had  feared  that 
Mr,  Pelley  might  insist  that  I  fare  forth  la 
one  cf  his  unused  but  jsable  tank  cars.  As 
a  matter  at  fact.  I  wou'd  not  have  been  sur- 
prised If  h  '  had  waved  hi«  magic  wand  again 
and  assembled  22,000  cf  them  at  the  Union 
Station  to  show  me  what  a  variety  he  cculd 
supply — in  tie  or  big,  in  good  or  In  bad  order, 
clean  or  d  rty. 

Anyhow.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  Whatever 
may  hr.ve  leen  the  situation  on  the  east  coast 
with  rcspert  to  oil  in  the  recent  past.  I  can 
detect  no  hortare  cf  ell  men  here  and.  as  I 
have  ctse;  ved  the  contcurs  of  not  a  fe-.v. 
Including  iiyself.  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
generally  j  leaking.  the:e  Isn't  even  a  ""short- 
age cf  sur   lus  "' 

I  have  b?en  given  to  understand  that  you 
want  me  tD  talk  about  cU  In  relation  to  the 
present  nailcnal  emergency'  So  I  shall  talk 
about  cil.  I  probably  won't  tell  you  anything 
that  you  don't  Know.  On  the  contrary,  jou 
may  shake  your  heads  coramlserattngly  'hat. 
after  all  of  the  fuss  that  has  been  made  about 
the  pctrcjeiim  ccordlnatorshlp.  I  should  know 
so  little  \nyhow.  I  hcpe  that  ycu  will  not 
Insist  upon  hearing  from  me  only  what  you 
want  to  b(  ar. 


V 
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I  bad  no  notitr.  -hat  the  President  was 
going  to  appoint  o  ■  1'  tro'leum  Coordinator 
and  so  I  had  net  t  r.ed  \.;p  to  pass  my  en- 
trance examlnatici.s  I  took  the  job  cold; 
that  18,  If  anyone  can  properly  apply  that 
adjective  to  as  hot  a  job  is  this  one  almeist 
immediately  turned  out  lo  be.  Perhaps  U 
would  be  more  accurate  lo  say  that  it  was 
the  Coordinator  wtui  was  cold  and  not  the 
job  But,  even  i  .:  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 1  must  oii.i'^,-  that  if  1  was  cold 
at  the  start  I  soon  totznd  that  there  were 
some  "generous-minded"  people  who  were 
quit*  ready  to  put  me  on  a  hot  spot. 

When  I  undertook  the  lob  of  PeUoleum 
Coordinator,  the  German;  had  been  spe- 
cializing In  sinking  tankers  on  the  North 
Atlantic  with  unpleasant  results  both  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  us  The  British  had 
already  been  granted  some  50  cf  your  tank- 
era.  I  may  say  that  you  gave  up  these 
tankers  with  patriotic  grace,  and  we  had 
scarcely  parted  with  the  first  50  t»eIore  a 
request  came  In  for  a  iareer  additional 
number. 

I  can  any.  as  I  have  smd  on  other  oc- 
casions, that  this  second  call  for  tankers 
meant,  to  the  oil  companies  that  had  been 
supplying  the  Atlantic  coaU  with  petroleum 
products,  a  shortage  of  trgnsportaticn  (acU- 
Jties.  As  they  looked  aheid  into  the  com- 
ing winter  months  they  began  to  wonder 
where  thfv  were  going  to  get  enough  sub- 
stitute 'facilities  to  supply  their  customers. 
The  oil  industry  began  tc  figure  out  what 
the  answer  might  be.  The  result  was  that 
It  foresaw  and  foretold  to  the  Petroleum 
Ccxirdmator  a  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  the  Atlantic  coast  States  that  would 
make  Itself  felt  during  the  winter  months. 
This  prognostication  was  verified  by  inde- 
p+'ndent  flinires  from  other  reliable  sources. 
So  before  wc  had  an  or^anlzatlen.  before 
we  had  any  mon  -y  with  which  to  hire  help, 
we  were  confronted  with  the  serious  problem 
of  hew  best  to  handle  what  promised  to  be  a 
sericus  shortage  Yeu  know  "hat  we  did. 
Pirst  I  asked  Mr  Ralph  K  Davics.  the  very 
efficient  vice  piesldent  of  'he  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California,  o  taK-  over  the  job  of  deputy 
"oordlnator. 

This  was  no  chance  choice,  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr  Davies  on  prior  occa- 
sions. I  had  liked  the  cut  of  his  jib  I  felt 
that  In  him  I  had  fouid  a  man  who  would 
car  out  his  obligation  to  the  Government 
with  all  of  the  conscience  and  InteUigence 
and  assiduity  that  had  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  rise  to  the  second  highest  position  In 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  And  I 
may  say  to  you.  gentlemen  that  I  mide  no 
mistake.  If  I  had  It  to  do  all  over  again,  I 
would  unhesitatingly  ask  Mr  Davies  to  take 
this  post.  We  can  all  congratu'ate  ourselves 
that  this  experienced  oil  executive  is  today  a 
devoted  public  servant,  working  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  people. 

Shortly  after  Mr,  Davies  tcck  ofSce  we  in- 
vited the  Industry  to  entrain  for  Washington 
and  there  discuss  with  us  the  emergency 
problems  of  the  Government  and  the  oil  In- 
dustry We  asked  the  industry  to  nominate 
members  for  our  district  committees,  general 
and  functional.  We  selected  a  staff  of  experi- 
enced men.  We  trieL  to  keep  a  fair  balance 
between  the  large  and  the  small  companies. 
Pror.:  the  outset  the  position  o'  my  office  has 
been  that  by  no  act  of  mine  shotild  the  com- 
petitive position  of  vJiyone  in  the  oU  industry 
be  changed 

Both  independents  and  representatives  of 
the  large,  integrated  companies  have  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  what  we  have  done. 
Apparently  they  believe  that  we  have  not 
played  favorites;  that  we  have  not  tried  tc  tear 
down  In  one  du'ection  whilr  building  up  In 
another.  I  would  not  be  fit  for  this  office  If 
I  should  use  it   to  build   up   X  or  to  tear 

d-  V.  1.  Y, 

V  .  mav  be  Interested  to  learn  tl>at  some 
of  my  friends  are  very  much  concerned  about 


my  »fUa,-e  snci  t<  h.-tt  ma-.  hhi.;-t:,  to  w^vit  I 
they  are  p.^-astc  'i  rpt.i.'i  a."-  n..  .•'li.i.i  >'ii.  ' 
Some  of  them,  lur.d  1  h.t.  net  saving  this  sar- 
castically or  withcu*.  due  ftppr«"ciation  of 
their  solicitude,  wculd  feel  >■■>-••  w  ru-O.  at)out 
me.  if.  whenever  1  conferrea  *iiii  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  oil  Industry,  I  should  do  It 
by  long-distance  lelepht^ne  with  a  dictagraph 
at  my  end  In  this  coiiiiection.  I  hope  that 
some  of  you  read  the  New  Rrpubltc  of 
October  20  It  contained  an  article  entitled. 
' Ooublecross  in  Oil."  whir!,  w,  .«  written  by 
a  sincere  young  citizen. 

The  Idea  underlying  this  article  was  that 
certain  individuals  in  the  petroleum  industry 
are  more  than  willing  lo  supply  all  of  the 
oil  nece.ssary  in  which  to  boil  me.  According 
to  the  oilman  to  wham  Michael  Straicht, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  talked  I  am  being 
"double-crossed."  '  ganged-up  on."  "sold 
down  the  river. "  "given  the  run-around." 
"pushed  out  on  a  limb."  "made  a  sucker  of  ' 
•"short-changed"'— well.  I  will  let  you  add 
whatever  other  synonjmaous  expressions  may 
occur  to  you 

However.  It  happens  that  to  date  I  am  not 
alarmed  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  con- 
trolling reason  why  none  of  the  men  or  In- 
terests mentioned  In  the  article,  would  un- 
dertake to  •double-cross"  the  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator That  reason  Is  that  they  would 
not  thereby  be  serving  their  own  Interests, 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  men. 
In  the  oil  industry,  who  as  individuals  have 
been  sniping  at  the  Coordinator  There  have 
been  several  of  these  But  this  sniping,  in 
my  judgment,  does  not  represent  any  respon- 
sible group  Besides.  I  know  the  motives  back 
of  It  It  only  goes  to  prove  that  even  the  oil 
industry  can  have  Its  problem  child 

So  I  shall  continue  to  cooperate  with  you 
In  what  I  believe  to  be  reciprocal  good  will 
and  patriotic  endeavor  on  both  sides,  1  be- 
lieve that  you  are  just  as  much  Interested 
as  I  am  In  seeing  to  It  that  the  oil  Industry 
acquits  Itself  with  distinction  In  this  emer- 
gency You  did  a  fine  job  20  years  ago  In 
cooperation  with  the  late  Mark  Requa,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Californian,  who  was 
the  wartime  Director  of  the  Oil  Division  of 
the  United  Spates  Fuel  Administration  He 
had  statutory  powers  which  I  do  not  possess, 
I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  fur  them  In  order  to  carry  out  my 
resfjonslbilltles  as  Petroleum  Coordinator  I 
would  prefer  to  undertake  all  problems  In 
the  same  cooperative  spirit  in  which  we  found 
It  possible  to  work  when  I  was  Oil  Adminis- 
trator in  1933.  We  have  done  the  job  to- 
gether so  far.  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  continue  to  do  It  together.   , 

Immediately  after  our  Initial  conferences 
In  Washington,  by  speeches  over  the  radio, 
by  press  releases,  and  through  the  newspapers, 
we  tried  to  Interest  the  people  In  a  program 
of  voluntary  conservation.  During  this  cam- 
paign a  remarkable  thing  happened.  Those 
of  you  who  supply  the  Eastern  States,  volun- 
tarily and  on  your  own  Initiative,  raised  a 
fund  of  $250,000  to  pay  for  newspaper  adver- 
tising urging  your  customers  to  buy  less  "f 
your  products  '  If  it  was  the  sinister  purpose 
of  these  companies  to  lull  me  Into  a  sense  of 
false  security  In  order  the  better  to  '"double- 
cross"  me  later,  they  could  not  have  adopted 
a  more  convincing  method  because  I  clearly 
got  the  Impression  that  the  oil  companies 
were  sincere  In  their  effort  to  help  out  the 
Federal  Government.  If  a  man  is  not  very 
much  m  earnest,  he  Is  Indeed  a  good  deal  of 
a  fraud  If.  with  some  ulterior  object  In  view, 
he  spends  his  own  money  for  display  adver- 
tising to  beg  his  customers  to  buy  less  of  his 
products. 

The  attempt  at  volunUry  conservation  was 
a  failure  That  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam.  and  there  would  be  no  possible  good  In 
attempting  to  perform  an  autopsy  on  that 
failure 

The  next  thing  that  we  did  was  to  ask  all 
ftUing  stations  In   the  affected  area  to  clos* 


fr^  in  7  ;  r:-.  t,  7  s  m  'We  did  r.^i  re^tard 
th>  u-  H  jai  1. 1  ,....:  h.•\rd^lllp  in  Canada 
this  rule  Imi  beta  la  t fleet  for  nvuiy  mouth*, 
and.  in  addition,  flUing  tlatious  remain  closed 
on  Sundays.  But  if  we  did  not  regard  this 
as  much  of  a  hardiliip.  neither  did  wc  de- 
lude ourselves  that  It  would  result  In  the 
saving  of  much  gasoline  One  pood  result 
did  flow  from  thU  rccommrndatiou.  liowever. 
in  the  relief  that  tiie  owners  and  attendants 
of  aiUng  stations  were  afforded  *hen  night- 
time service  came  lo  a  stop 

Then,  in  August,  we  resorted,  perforce,  to  a 
stip  that  was  b«.)Und  to  have  soiS^e  effect  in 
saving  gasoline.  It  was  aiso  bouUd  to  have  a 
disproportionate  effect  upon  the  pubUc  dis- 
position and  to  offer  an  opportiinlty  to  the 
politically  minded  to  attempt  to  make  capi- 
tal. We  requested  Atlantic  coast  suppllcrb  to 
deliver  to  their  hlliug  station  customers  10 
percent  less  than  their  deliveries  during  the 
preceding  July  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  last  recommendation,  whicft  we  believe 
was  faithfully  carried  out  by  tHe  suppliers 
did  result  In  a  considerable  saving  of  gaso- 
line. This,  added  to  the  much  smaller  sav- 
ing resulting  from  nighttime  dloslng.  kept 
seaboard  stocLs  In  u  more  favorable  position 
From  the  time  tliat  we  underttmk  to  make 
up  for  the  diverted  tankers,  we  rapidly  put 
Into  operation  many  pmllcles  that  had  a  t)rne- 
ficial  effect  upon  the  eastera  situation 
These  steps  were  related  from  time  to  time 
to  the  public,  but  there  was  ntithlng  star- 
tling about  any  one  of  them,  >nd  so  they 
attracted  little  attention  Pew  newspapers 
were  Interested  In  any  petrril«^m  releases 
that  were  not  susceptible  of  scare  henrihnes 
Also,  both  the  Deputy  Coordinator.  Mr  D«- 
vle.s,  and  I,  related  to  the  Maloney  commit- 
tee these  various  effects  In  specific  dernil 

However,  you  oil  men  are  lnternst?d  l>ec:iU5e 
you  were  affected  If  i  am  telUbg  what  you 
already  know.  It  may  k>e  because  I  hope  that, 
by  reiteration.  It  may  be  Impre.ssod  upon  the 
public  that  th?  Petroleum  Coordtnator's  office 
was  not  only  diligent,  but  effective.  In  Its 
treatment  of  the  lllnecs  that  hRd  overcome 
-the  oil  business  In  the  Atlantic  Coast  States. 
At  our  suggestion,  shlpm^tits  ctf  r-^ude  from 
Call(ornla  to  Philadelphia  were  sicppei  and 
shipments  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Phila- 
delphia were  substituted  We  Helped  to  In- 
duce Congress  to  raise  the  loed  lines  on  tank- 
ers engaged  In  coastal  service  We  persuaded 
the  State  Department  to  bring  about  the 
raising  of  the  load  lire  en  transoceanic  tank- 
ers. We  took  steps  to  reverce.  or  stop,  the 
flow  of  pr*  dticts  from  the  Eastern  States  into 
Ohio  and  Wect  Virginia  We  tupported  In 
Congress  the  Cole  bill  which  permitted  the 
use  of  eminent  domain  In  obtaining  rights- 
of-way  accross  railroad  and  other  properties 
so  that  construction  nf  projected  pipe  lines 
cnuld  be  expedited.  This  made  It  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  completion  of  two  products 
lines  that  were  alreRrty  under  way  In  the 
Southeastern   States 

We  obtained  an  A  l  A  i«rl(:  t-  !  -  a  pipe 
line  from  Portland  Maine,  to  Montreal  which 
shortly  will  be  completed,  with  the  re'-ult 
that  tanker  spcce  now  required  t  ir  the  Cana- 
dian service  can  be  re'»ased  for  our  own  At- 
lantic ccast  ser\lce  In  coopefatlon  always 
with  the  Industry,  we  did  evorrthlng  that 
could  be  dene  .so  that  the  turn  arounds.  b"th 
for  tankers  and  tank  cars,  were  shortened. 
We  pressed  Into  service  all  ol  the  tank  trucks 
that  were  available  and  we  made  use  of  barEes 
wherever  they  could  be  profltattly  employed. 
We  encouraged  inventors  to  develop  newer 
types  of  tankers  thit  might  he  built  more 
cheaply  and  more  expeditiously  thim  tliOM 
already  in  service  We  investii-ated  thorough- 
ly the  ure  of  tankers  In  the  British  and  other 
services  between  foreign  cciintries  ;-.t.''.  .:i- 
slsted  that  certain  schedules  be  renrth  .^•d 
for  greater  efficiency 

If  I-ypeak  particularly  of  tal.k  cars  It  is 
because  they  have  been  used  by  others  delib- 
eratelv  to  becloud  the  Issue  OOe  might  have 
thought  that  the  Petroleum  Cucrdinator  »as 
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nr.t  a'*-;ire  of  t!;"  nv.i:!nb!l;*.y  and  usability  of 
tai.k  ( :irs.  or,  11  b  i:.i;  aw.iro.  was  lr,d:fTcrent  to 
thf  Ir  '.;s  '  In  t;..~  cr:\::e<-r.'.ov..  the  chart^e  was 
openly  rrinde  t!..]-  fa^vrn  suppllfrs.  Instead 
cf  usirit:  tbcm  to  the  m,ix:nium.  were  actUHl'iy 
hoarding  ta:.k  r.irs  sc;  fb.at  thry  culd  net  he 
us<-d 

M.ii.y  nf  \.)']  are  tiioroughly  familiar  with 
the  Coordlnft'i'r  s  persistent  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  fu'.'f^t  pos.sible  \i«'»  of  tank  cars. 
You  ki'.'-A'  that  we  kept  at  yon  like  an  annoy- 
ing mosfjuiti  insisting  that  there  be  n.axl- 
mum  iitilii'at;ijn  •  f  all  frirms  cf  transporta- 
tion Ilowtvcr,  jMst  for  the  roc  ird.  I  sh'Jiild 
like  to  Rienti;in.  tjtiickly,  a  few  of  the  details. 

On  June  25  we  teleizraphed  to  oil  companies 
rp«  r,i".!\i;  en  the  ea.stersi  s<'ah'):i;d.  '^up^ostm.E; 
t!..i'  *;;.re  was  tank-car  capacity  wliich  was 
i;i  t  b'lnt?  utilized  We  a.sktd  tliat  the^  cws 
be  einpioyed.  d-^spite  the  i^reatcr  cost  We 
thought  that  the  railroads  niii^ht  be  per- 
suaded to  grant  lower  ra'es  At  a  pr'.'T 
meetink,'.  atterided  by  repre.-entatives  n;  a'.l 
of  the  Federal  aLjencies  Interes'Pd  m  ^  il  I 
per. or. ally  had  requested  Joseph  B  Eastman, 
Chairrr.an  of  the  Interstate  C^mmerre  C"rr.- 
mission,  tn  ascertain  whether  frel-^ht  rate~  for 
oil  tran.«p<.rted  In  tank  cars  could  be  Icwered 

We  ?ecok;n;2cd  that  rail  shljnnen's.  in  S'  nie 
histances.  would  necessitate  t!ie  bulIdln^'  nf 
cusfly  loadm^j  ai:d  uRlcadlns;  facHitlc?!  Be- 
cause (^.f  this  exj)€nse.  ar.d  the  hislier  frelcht 
rate<  we  made  It  clear  that  we  wOMld  Join  In 
niakm*;  proper  representations  to  the  Ofl'ico 
of  Price  AdiViinistration  whenever  the  oil 
companies  came  to  us  with  an  adecjuate  show- 
U\n  that  an  in.-rease  In  th'Mr  prices  to  cus- 
tomers Was  necess.iry  to  .iff'et  added  co>t-s 

Most  of  you  know  that,  for  more  than 
2  months,  we  tried  in  vain  tj  get  seme  -^c  rt 
of  an  mven'ory  which  would  show  how 
many  cars  were  idle  where  they  were  how 
manv  of  them  could  be  made  availabl:?  for 
petroleum  tran.-portatirn.  and  how  soon. 
You  know  th.it.  by  the  time  the  Seni.'s 
ceimmi'tee  bck;an  Its  Inquiry  en  August  28, 
we  h.id  received  nothing  except  mathen-nt- 
Ical  a.-.sumptions  ba-ed  up.  ;i  hypothetic  il 
premises  So  we  went  cut  and.  threiiRh  tiie 
Industry  transportation  comnirtee  for  d:s- 
tr.ct  one.  ebtaii^.ed  accurate  figures  for'iur- 
sel ves 

Yk!U  will  rec.ill  that,  while  Mr  Pelley  was 
pullmk?  •■20, 000  Idle  tank  cars"  out  of  h;3 
hat  —  later  raising  th.e  ntmiber  to  25  000— an 
actual  count  by  your  industry  comn^.ittee 
showed  that.  Instead,  there  were  only  5  I1*J 
You  know  also  that  when  on.e  larce  i.  il 
company  asked  f  r  1000  car.s.  to  c^'Uld  i^et 
firm  offers  for  only  160 

However,  even  before  we  tjot  this  in- 
formation, we  continued  to  heckle  you  about 
using  tank  cars  By  Sepien^ber  11.  we  had 
been  able  to  secure  for  you.  through  the 
Department  cf  Justice,  auth.ifity  for  co- 
operative operations  whch  would  permit  you 
to  spread  tlie  additlon.al  costs.  On  the  same 
day.  your  own.  fepresentatlves  managed  fl- 
n-iliy  to  persuade  the  railroads  to  make  sub- 
stantial rate  cuts  for  the  Texas-New  Yorls 
haul 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Governm.ent  and 
Industry  together  had  gone  ahead  vigorously 
to  get  more  tank  cars  moving.  The  result 
of  tills  teamwork  has  been  almost  phenom- 
enal In  June,  virtually  no  tank  cars  were 
beir.s;  tised  for  long  hauls  into  the  Eastern 
States  By  October  18  oil  was  coming  into 
these  by  tank  car  at  the  rate  of  627  daily, 
7  days  a  week  That  meant  a  weekly  total 
of  4.389  cars  In  terms  of  oil.  it  meant 
141  SOO  barrels  each  day— 989,100  barrels  a 
week 

Yeu  understand  the  import  cf  this,  even  if 
the  public  does  not  In  the  short  space  cf 
4-1  months,  with  the  help  of  the  Petroleum 
Ce>ordinatcr  s  Otflce,  you  have  redrawn  a  Na- 
tion-wide transportation  pattern  which  you 
had  spen.t  25  years  in  develepu.g  I  consider 
this  a  monumental  accomplishment. 


Of  course,  even  slb  this  trem.endous  e*ort 
was  In  progress,  there  were  those — Including 
some  newspapers  and  even  a  few  Individuals 
in  the  oU  Industry — who  were  saying  that  the 
whole  thing  was  poppycock:  that  there  wasn't 
any  .shortage,  anyhow;  that  it  was  either  a  plot 
by  the  Government  to  create  war  hysteria  or 
a  plot  by  the  major  companies  to  do  scmf- 
thing  or  other:  or — well,  anyhow,  someone 
was  doing  dirty  work  at  the  cros.sroads 

The  Petroleum  Coordinator  wi-hes  that  he 
cotild  always  tell  the  public  ev.Ty'hing.  be- 
cau.-e  then  h.Ls  actions  would  be  be"er  under- 
stoou  Unfortunately,  he  can't  He  can  :  tell 
such  things  as  how  m.any  miles  the  Navy 
1-s  cem^T  to  steam  this  mon'h  er  how  many 
tankers  were  suiik  las*  wei.  k  He  could  not 
tell  V'  u-  altheuch  he  knew  — why  the  British 
did  n<-ed  all  of  the  tankers  that  they  had  In 
the  'liuttle  service  last  sumnier  He  could 
n  J-:  teii  you  that,  in  June.  Sir  Arthur  Salter 
reque-'ed  more  tankers — at  the  precise  time 
th.'.t  cer'ain  publicists  were  '■chantlcleering" 
tiia'  -h"  Brrfl^ti  did  not  need  even  the  tankers 
th  i-  !i  id  been  assigned  to  help  them. 

or  c  ur-^e,  as  everybody  now  knows,  the  cU 
situa'i  n  m  Great  Britain  was  improving  very 
ma- en, illy  as  the  result  both  of  the  policies 
pu*  le.'o  effect  by  the  Petroleum  Coordinator 
and  because  sn-.kincs  of  tankers  had  fallen 
off  dr;t,stica!ly  However,  the  Petroleum  Co- 
erd:n;i'er  does  not  do  the  talking  for  the 
Bri-i-h  Prime  Minister,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Sta'e.  or  the  S-^cretary  of  the  Navy  He  has 
no  desire  to  furnish  Hitler  with  a  dailv  box 
score  of  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic.  If  public 
or  private  individuals.  Including  one  or  two 
i:^.  the  oU  lndu>try.  choose  to  make  available 
nuiitary  information,  confidentially  received 
before  the  proper  authorities  consider  it  is 
timely  to  do  so.  that  is  a  matter  beyond  mv 
control.  ^ 

On   October   7   we   were   able   to   announce 

t.iit  tne  Briti.vh  Intended  to  relei^se,  if  only 
tenv.)rr;irily,  a  limited  number  of  tankers 
pr  oably  between  10  and  15  By  October 
21.  6  of  these  arrived  and  were  turned  back 
to  their  owner-5  Subsequently  additional 
boats  were  released 

Then,  on  October  23  the  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator was  in  a  position  to  make  public 
the  fact  that  25  more  tankers  would  be  re- 
turned  by   Noven;ber   ,30 

Because  of  this  as.-u 
the     mild     weatlier    In 

States,  which  permitted  domestic  fuel 
to  pile  up  instead  of  movin?  Into  oil  burners' 
we  were  able  to  reappraise  tl^e  situation,.  We 
found  that  where.is  at  midsummer  oiu-  stocks 
of  various  grades  of  crude  and  of  products 
m  the  Eastern  States  were  9.000,000  barrels 
below  what  they  had  been  at  the  same  time 
m  1940:  on  October  18  they  were  only  476.000 
barrels  below  the  same  date  last  year  Here 
was  a  favorable  situation  that  no' one  would 
have  ventured  to  predict  last  July  or  August. 
Our  shipbuilding  and  pipe-line  building  pro- 
gram was  also  found  to  be  making  substan- 
tial progress,  wliich  would  mean  the  trans- 
portation of  more  petroleum  within  a  short 
period 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  week  supplies  In 
storage  alon?  the  eastern  seaboard  slightly 
exceeded  thuse  of  a  year  ago 

These  changes  In  conditioiis  m.ade  unnec- 
es.sary  a  continuance  of  the  restrictions  that 
had  been  imposed  at  our  request.  So  we 
promptly    took    them    oft 

Before  leaving  th.e  subject  of  tankers  and 
becau.<e  I  am  speaking  on  the  West  Coast. 
I  would  like  to  d.scusa  very  briefly  the  pro- 
portionate Withdrawal  of  tankers  from  this 
section  of  the  country  as  compared  with  the 
Ea^-t    Coast. 

Although  you  of  the  West  Coast  ha,ve 
contributed  m.ore  proportionately  than  tha 
East.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  effect  upon  the  consum.er  is 
the  only  sound  rule  by  which  we,  as  public 
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off,     lis   can  Judge  from  what  area  to  ask  for 

tanke-s 

In  deciding  how  many  should  be  taken,  it 
Is  not  a  question  of  the  number  that  a  par- 
ticular corrpany  may  happen  to  own  Rather, 
It  Is  a  problem  of  spreading  a  shortage  of 
transportation  over  as  wide  an  area  as  pos- 
sible. Here  on  the  west  coast  the  consumer 
felt  no  shortage  either  of  oil  or  of  oil  trans- 
portation. The  Atlantic  Coast  consumer,  on 
the  contrarye  was  subjected  to  some  hard- 
ship— although  a  minimum  one.  Had  we  not 
used  this  method  by  which  to  compute  the 
number  of  tankers  to  be  taken  from  this  lo- 
cality, the  shortage  along  the  east  coast  would 
have  been  much  more  serious. 

While  wt  are  enjoying  at  the  moment  In  the 
oil  business  weather  so  fair  that  I  would  not 
venture  to  characterize  It  as  other  than  Call- 
fornlan.  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  guarantv  that  we  can  continue. 
Indefinitely,  to  luxuriate  In  unrestrained  pe- 
troleum consumption. 

As  youi  know,  your  Government  has 
adopted,  at  a  national  policy,  the  furnishing 
of  sufflcierit  tankers  to  the  British  to  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  take  the  hurdle  of  Hltler- 
ism.  There  may  be  oil  "experts"  and 
"cracker-box  statesmen"  who  feel  qualified  to 
foretell  Jufct  how  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic 
will  be  goUii?  a  month  from  now.  or  6  months 
from  now,  but  your  cooidinator  does  not  pos- 
sess supertiatural  powers.  The  British  may 
be  able  to  get  along  with  what  tankers  they 
have  left.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  ask 
for  many  tnore  than  the  number  with  which 
we  have  supplied  them  In  the  past.  And  If 
they  ask  vie  will  give. 

I  suspect  that  the  tanker  situation  will  be  a 
troublesoale  one  during  the  duration  of  this 
emergencvi  Besides  this  problem,  the  oil  In- 
dustry Is  iilready  called  upon  to  face  others 
AU  of  us  know  that  a  grave  Inadequacy  has 
been  rapidly  developing  as  to  100  octane  avia- 
tion gasoline.  In  fact,  some  of  you  were  In 
Washmgtcin  on  August  12.  when  I  asked  that 
Immediate!  steps  be  taken  to  double  our  100 
octane  manufacturing  capacity.  Later,  when 
It  became  evident  that  even  this  would  not 
provide  fof  already  foreseeable  demands.  I  set 
In  motlod  processes  to  deterraine  how  we 
could  not  pnly  double,  but  treble,  our  output. 

A  Natlofi-wlde  survey,  as  of  mid-October, 
demonstra|ted  that  our  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity of  JOO  octane  gasoline  amounted  to  a 
total  of  4i3.278  barrels  a  day.  Plants  now 
nearing  ct>mpletlon  will  add  2,557  barrels 
dally  by  January  1,  1942  Additional  arrange- 
ments haTije  been  made  which  will  mean  an- 
other 11,9194  barrels  a  day  by  January  1, 
1943.  Thi4s,  we  discover  that  13  months  from 
now  our  ofer-all  production  of  100  octane  gns- 
oline  win  be  an  inadequate  57.829  bjurels 
dally. 

The  coutitry  will  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  meager  effort.  A  potential  of  100.000  bar- 
rels dally  by  January  1,  1943.  will  not  come 
anywhere  near  supplying  our  own  needs,  In 
addition  io  those  of  Britain.  Russia,  and 
China  Fdrtunately.  we  can  Increase  our  100 
octane  capacity  to  100.000  barrels  dally  by 
January  1,  1943,  If  the  refiners  are  willing  to 
do  what  Cur  survey  Indicates  ought  to  be 
possible.  Capacity  can  be  boosted  during 
the  next  jear  by  about  41.700  barrels.  This 
would  make  a  national  output  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  barrels  dally  by  1943  There 
Is  also  the  possibility  of  adding  another  3,000 
barrels  by  the  Improvement  of  base  stocks. 

Even  If  twe  achieve  this  result  we  will  still 
be  20,000  barrels  daily  short  of  what  the  fore- 
casts Indicate  that  we  shall  need  by  1943 

Your  Government  stand?  ready  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  new  refining  facilities  and 
equlpmentf.  Secretary  Jones  has  said  that  he 
win  be  wlBing  to  enter  Into  contracts  on  be- 
half of  th<  Government  for  your  future  pro- 
duction of  100  octane  gasoline  covering  t 
period  of  from  2  to  3  years  The  oU  Indus- 
try has  risen  to  many  an  emergency  in  tht 
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past.  It  will  not  refuse  the  huidle  when  its 
country  Is  mustering  all  of  Its  resources  to 
defeat  a  man  who  Is  proving  himself  to  be  a 
brigand  on  land  and  ,a  pirate  on  the  high 
seas. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  even  sure  that 
we  have  sufficient  capacity  for  producing  all 
of  the  ordinary  gasoline  that  we  will  need. 
Our  refiners  of  motor  fuel  are  now  pretty 
clo.=e  to  100-percent  capacity  and  the  de- 
mand continues  to  rise. 

Together,  the  Federal  Government  aiid  the 
oil  industry  have  already  done  much.  But 
while  we  may  stand  proudly  upon  our  record, 
we  must  not  go  to  sleep  upon  It.  The  mcst 
Important  tasks  He  ahead  If  the  possession 
of  oil  will  determine  the  conflict  that  rages 
In  Europe  we  cannot  fall  to  supply  what- 
ever petroleum  iray  be  necessnry  to  achieve 
our  objective.  We  have  the  oil  and  the 
tankers,  but  It  is  up  to  you  men.  who.  by 
your  Initiative  and  daring,  have  made  this 
the  great  industry  that  It  is.  to  see  to  it  that 
petroleum  products  are  produced  in  such 
qunrtltte?'  and  of  such  types  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  full  line  of  tankers  carrying 
them  to  thOFC  who  are  fighting  America's 
battle — 100-octane  gasoline  for  their  air- 
planes, regular  guSf  line  for  their  trucks  and 
tanks,  and  fuel  oil  for  their  ships 

If  I  now  turn  to  thr  subject  of  possible 
Fcoeral  control  of  the  oil  industry.  It  is  be- 
cause I  would  not  want  any  man  here  to 
think  that  I  was  dodging  an  Issue  that  to 
my  knowledge  has  been  in  the  mlrds  and 
on  the  lips  of  many  1  am  fully  aware  that 
for  reasons  that  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to 
analyze  or  even  the  trouble  to  characterize 
an  effort  has  betn  made  ever  since  I  was 
Administrator  of  the  oil  cede  under  National 
Industrial  Relations  Administration  to  poi- 
son the  minds  of  the  people  In  the  oil  indus- 
try by  charging  that  If  I  could.  I  would  take 
over  and  run  your  business  I  hope  tliat 
there  are  seme  among  you  who  will  agree  that 
anyone  who  would  deliberately  set  out  to 
get  control  of  the  oil  Industry  Is  the  kind 
of  a  fellow  who  would  want  to  be  foster 
father  to  the  Dead  End  Kids 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Government  does 
not  want  to  control  the  oil  business  Here 
In  California  and  elsewhere  I  have  been  char- 
acterized a.s  "Oil  Czar"  Ickes  or  "Would-Be 
Oil  Czar"  Ickts  All  of  you  know  that  the 
first  characterization  Is  not  true,  but  if  it 
»=erves  the  purpose  of  anyone  to  preteiid  that 
the  second  fits  me.  he  is  welcome  to  his  delu- 
sion. All  cf  you  also  ought  to  know  that  my 
duties  under  the  order  Issued  by  the  President 
are  merely  those  of  a  ceordinator.  I  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  Impose 
Federal  control  upon  the  oil  Industry  I  view 
the  Office  of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator  as 
an  agency  created  to  do  a  necessary  work  in 
this  emergency,  an  agency  that  will  be  dis- 
continued when  the  emergency  ends 

However.  I  do  avow  frankly  that  I  t>elleve 
in  the  conservation  of  peuoleum.  as  I  believe 
In  the  conservation  of  all  of  our  notural  le- 
sources  And  by  conservatism  I  do  not 
mean  withholding  from  use  What.  I  mean 
Is  present  prudent  use.  while  pre.'-ervlnc  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  children, 
and  theirs,  all  that  we  do  not  actually  need 
for  ourselves. 

In  this  country  we  have  thrown  away  our 
wealth  with  both  hands  The  prodigal  son 
was  a  very  Scrooge  compared  with  some  of 
our  so-cf.lled  conservative  businessmen. 
Sometimes  we  have  indulged  in  waste  simply 
because  of  our  ability  to  waste  Only  when 
the  people  have  become  persuaded  that  their 
resources  were  being  recklessly,  or  even  crim- 
inally, wasted  have  they  sought  to  impose 
upon  the  exploiters  a  policy  of  conservation. 
And  so,  todav.  we  have  established  con.ser- 
vatlcn  in  many  fields  We  are  conserving 
what  is  left  of  our  cut-over  timber  lands.  We 
are  conserving  areas  of  great  scenic  and  rec- 
reational value  W^e  are  conserving  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  our  game  birds,  and  even  the 
forage  on  the   public   domain,   which,   until 


this  administratirn  came  into  power  was 
t)eing  rapidly  destroyed  through  overgrazing, 
thus  threatening  oiar  Important  livestock 
industry.  ■^ 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  ever  Imposes  any  meas- 
ure cf  control  over  the  oil  Industry  It  will  be 
In  the  Interest  of  conservation.  Wasteful 
practices  sooner  or  later  bring  some  type  of 
Federal  control  And  wasteful  practices  in 
the  ell  Industry  will  also  bring  some  measure 
of  control — probably  not  during  my  tenure  of 
public  office — but  yet  surely  and  inevitably. 
The  way— the  only  way — In  which  to  make 
unnecessary  such  control  as  will  prevent 
waste  and  Intemperate  exploitation  will  t>e 
for  you  to  exercise  that  measure  of  self-con- 
trol which  will  persuade  the  Government 
that  you  are  managing  your  own  affairs  so 
competently,  so  wisely,  and  so  patriotically 
as  to  make  unnecessary  any  Interference  by 
the  people. 

Do  not  forget  that  petroleum  Is  an  ex- 
haustible and  irreplaceable  natural  resource. 
Not  only  does  cur  commerce  and  our  in- 
dustry and  our  husbandry  and  our  pleasure 
depend  upon  it,  this  war  demonstrates  that 
the  p>ossession  of  an  abundance  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death 
to  a  nation.  And  our  own  Nation  would 
be  negligent  of  its  duty,  recreant  to  Us 
tiust.  If  it  permitted  any  Industry  to  waste 
such  a   valuable  natural   resource 

May  I  say.  out  of  my  friendly  interest  In 
the  oil  Industry,  and  as  a  man  who  has 
come  to  know  you  and  to  appreciate  you, 
even  better  than  I  once  did.  that  such  prac- 
tices a.s  obtain  In  my  own  State  of  Illinois 
and  In  this  State  of  California,  are  better 
calculated  to  bring  alxiut  at  least  some 
measure  of  Federal  control  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness than  a  thousand  "would-be  oil  czars." 
You  have  had  the  power  to  stop  these  prac- 
tices! you  have  such  pxjwer  today.  But  you 
have   not   exercised   it 

Surely,  you  will  admit  the  inconsistency 
of  a  company  that  employs  conservative 
practices  In  one  State  while  indulging  in 
malpractices  in  another  I  have  protested 
vigorously  the  terrible,  the  criminal  wa*te 
that  has  gone  on  in  the  Illinois  oil  fl(  Ids 
ever  since  the  first  well  was  put  down  But 
greedy  and  corrupt  politicians  and  facile- 
tcngued  wildcatters  have  produced  such  a 
state  of  mind  among  the  farmers,  on  who.se 
liuids  that  oil  has  been  found,  as  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  to  wealth  Is  recklessly  to  destroy 
wealth.  I  gladly  concede  that,  generally 
speaking,  there  is  far  more  observance  of 
conservation  practices  in  the  oil  industry 
than  there  was  formerly.  In  this  regard 
some  companies  are  far  ahead  of  others. 
But  there  is  still  too  much  waste,  although 
this  varies  as  between  companies  and  locali- 
ties. Considering  the  rate  at  which  our 
petroleum  resources  are  being  exhausted, 
and  considering  also  our  reserves  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  you  will  agree.  I  am  sure,  that  no 
preventable  waste  of  oil  or  gas  ought  longer 
to   be   permitted. 

If  I  were  a  Calif ornian,  1  could  not  rest 
until  some  curb  had  been  put  upon  the  tooth 
and  claw  practices  which  liave  characterized 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  of  this  State  since 
the  beginning.  Proration  of  a  sort  you  have 
had,  voluntary,  and  effective  enough  to  pre- 
serve a  degree  of  economic  stability.  You  of 
California  have  had  the  so-called  cumber- 
.some  gas  law,  honored,  perhaps,  as  much  in 
its  breach  as  In  its  observance  You  have 
finally  achieved  the  acre  spacing  law- 
doubtless  a  step  forward  in  a  State  which 
has  witnessed  such  sights  as  Heirs  Half  Acre 
and  town-lot  diilling  in  prolific  fields  such 
as  those  of  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 

What  will  you  do  for  essential  energy  re- 
scurcc*6  a  score  or  so  of  years  from  now?  This 
great  empire,  far  removed  from  considerable 
coal  deposits,  will  buy  back  at  increased  cost 


and  tran.sportatlon  hazards  the  oil  so  Ircly 
exported  and  even  unnecessarily  dum}H-d  into 
the  eastern  markets  Must  v,e  imixirt  oil.  or 
bring  It  from  the  East,  to  fuel  the  Pacific 
wing  of  our  two-ocean  Navy  anil  of  such  im- 
mediate and  vital  importance  to  your  own 
Stale? 

The  way  for  you  to  avoid  an  olll  czar  is  to 
eliminate  such  wasteful  practices  as  all  of 
us  know  still  exist  in  the  oil  Uuslnews  It 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  pi'ople 
endured  patiently  for  a  long  tltne  the  un- 
limited taking  of  game  Remember,  too.  tJiat 
It  was  the  transgressions  of  the  railroad* 
that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  It  was  disre- 
gard t)y  business  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  brought  about  the  ar^titrust  laws. 
Public  power  is  well  on  its  way  t)ecau6e  of 
the  oppressive  practices  of  the  private  utlll- 
tiee  The  Secxiritlee  EStchange  Act  sprang 
from  the  loins  of  Wall  Street  Itwlf 

Since  public  correctlnn  Inexitably  follows 
private  excesses,  although  sometimes  tardily, 
the  point  need  not  be  labored  that  the  only 
sure  way  for  you  to  prevent  governmental 
regulation  or  control  of  the  oil  business  Is 
voluntarily  to  remedy  the  excel 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MISSOURI  FARMER 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  , 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Mi^.soum  Farmer,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association,  which  expresses  with  re- 
markable accuracy  and  msiKht  \ho  s»  n- 
tlmcnt  of  the  average  Missf^urian  and 
the  attitude  of  Missouri  apnculturc.  I 
trust  it  Will  have  the  earnest  altention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Missouri  Farmer] 

THE    SHAPE    or    THINGS 

One  thing  tha'  dif-tinpuishes  this  war 
from  others.  World  War  No  1  particularly. 
Is  the  apathy  of  peoples  all  oyer  the  w.rid 
toward  war.  When  this  war  began  n(lx)dy. 
except  some  gangster  politiciaOs,  wante-d  to 
fight— the  lullans  dldn  t,  r.'ie  French  didn  I. 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  didn't,  the  Russians 
dldn  li  not  even  the  Germaru  themselves 
wanted  to  fight,  nor  do  we  at  this  moment. 

But  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  ir>rlud- 
ing  ourselves  are  awakening  from  their 
lethargy  This  awakening  be<?an  taking 
place  somewhere  between  the  downfall  of 
France  and  the  attack  on  Russia  \S  :.at 
was  the  cause  of  ths  awakening? 

To  this  observer,  it  seems  that  people-  )f 
the  civilized  world  have  begun  taking  sides 
becau.se  they  have  finally  become  conMnced 
of  Hitler's  intentions— his  intentions  to 
dominate  the  world,  both  economically  and 
militarily. 

At  first  when  people  talked  of  hi!«  crmdl- 
ose  schemes,  we  disbelieved  th<m  — the 
schemes  appeared  too  fantastic  for  creifnce 
When    his   big   war  machine    was  unable   to 
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span  tl^.e  r.arrfw  Eneli-h  Cli.mr.e'.  we  were 
convinced  tint  h;^  .-<  !i>'!n."s  wire  impossible 
Of  ar-  n.piislim'.'i.t  But  wiu-n  v,e  saw  h:m 
con'iU'T  u].>-  iiH'iun  after  the  ctLer  and  then 
turn  toward  the  East  with  the  obv.uus  In- 
tention of  rapturing  er.orniou=  food  and  oil 
•upplles.  V.  e  c  vi.d  undcr.^tar.cl  that,  al- 
thouRh  prf.it  r.^ks  f,  r  hini  wfre  Involved, 
his  scheij-.es  f  r  'A-jrld  dirninatirju  and  the 
ei.s:;iV'm.  :'.t  of  entire  race's  of  human  be- 
In^:-    lire   pnictlcable 

ri.e  V'ersa:i;es  Treaty,  imposed  on  Gor- 
muny  by  t!;e  politicians — Llcyd  George, 
Cleni-nceau,  aiid  Orlar.d) — cave  Hitler  his 
cli.ir.if  We  bt'Iieve  the  British  appeasers 
he.pe.l  him  :n';^  power,  that  the  Munich  pact 
and  the  sacnftce  of  Czechoslovakia  were 
made  by  the  British  In  order  to  turn  Hit- 
ler towitrd  Ru.s.-,;a  Chamberlain,  for  In- 
stance, believtd  Hitler's  story  that  he  was 
now  "satisfied,'  and  that  the  British  had 
won  "peace  for  our  time  ' 

But  after  Hitler  had  conquered  all  of 
EXirt  pe  excep'  Ru.ssla.  and  indicated  that  he 
Intended  to  t,»ke  Ru.ssla  too,  the  British  and 
Americans  and  pec.ple  throughout  the  world 
bei;a;i  to  visualize  what  Hitlerusm  would  be 
like  in  control  of  the  great  natural  resources 
ai:d  millions  of  enslaved  people  on  the  con- 
tlnen'  of  Eurc  pe 

With  plenty  of  oil,  plenty  of  coal,  iron,  and 
Other  natural  resources,  plus  the  manpower 
to  process  these  resources  mto  finished 
prrducta.  It  wi\a  then  perceived  that  Hitler 
and  his  gani?  could  outproduce  not  only 
America  but  any  cnmblnation  of  natloiis  on 
earth  He  would.  Bilven  a  few  vears  time,  be 
able  'o  c  utbulld  all  ethers  in  ships  and  hence 
control  the  seas,  and  hence  the  worlds  com- 
merce and  hence  De  able  to  exert  military 
and  ecrni'mic   pressure  over   all   th.e  ear'h 

We  bei^an  to  .<;ee  how  these  ganairters,  while 
thev  mlkjht  still  be  unaL^le  to  crOs«  the  wide 
Atliintic,  either  with  ships  or  planes,  and 
destroy  us.  could  penetrate  the  United  States 
with  economic  weapons,  how  they  ccuid  dis- 
organize us  bv  driving  wedtj.^s  amct-.i;  U5, 
makini?  our  KU-ar.'lc  war  niacO.lne  more  tr 
le«^  Impotent,  except  that  we  m.alntair.ed  a 
nrhle.sfl  dictat  ir-^liip  of  our  men 

F  :  example.  Hi'ler  miclit  offer  the 
SOU' hern  pe<'p'.e  a  fancv  pr.oe  f.^r  ci  t'on.  pro- 
vided we  accer'ed  other  i^^'-ds  In  return,  he 
mitjlit  offer  to  p.w  ex'rn  well  for  our  wheat, 
or  steek  or  w.ir  naterial~,  r-r  what  not,  and 
thus  many  of  i^ur  own  purple  wiuld  swallow 
the  p'  isi'ned  bait  which  would  finally  destroy 
us  H:.s  succe-s  m  Europe  wc.uld  insure  tiiat 
he  would  ha\e  manv  pouerfui  friends 
throtuthout  the  work!  hi^'li  a:"no::ij  natloiis 
and  among  .selfi-h  incii'o.dvia'.s 

Th.  oe  are  m.i:;v  ani:!ps  t .'  th.e  picture  m-inv 
Uktly  P'  .-Mitailities  tlia:  could  bedescnbfd  unlv 
In  a  bo.  k,  but  these  few  .ire  enouch  to  e;'.''3 
us  p.iu--e:  A  Hi'ler  In  c<  ntrcl  of  th.e  woirids 
gre.itest  s'l  re  c1  natural  rescuroes;  th.e  nrli- 
lei?s  enslavemeiit  of  millicns  to  do  his  bid- 
dmcr:  the  avowed  Intention  of  d  minatinc  tiie 
world,  the  u"er  destruction  of  human  free- 
drni  w'h  th.e  individual  kept  in  icncrance, 
his  le.idt-rs  icil-.d  >>f!,  so  tioit  cei.tur.os  wtnild 
p»ss  before  th.e  yoke  c  uld  be  thrown  ctT. 
Trulv,  as  ha-  \<f:^ii  nientiotied  heretotore  in 
thi«  paper,  'his  w.tr  Is  or^e  that  c  uld  destroy 
civi!:?:atMn  I'self 

With  this  ominous  prosp-iect  before  us,  lust 
what  should  we  Americiro.s.  we  farmers  m 
particular,  do  about  it?  It  would  seem  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  vastly  increase  our  iircduc- 
tlon  nf  war  materials,  including  food  send  It 
to  Eiikiland  and  Rtissia,  winch  countries  have 
access  to  the  kianijsters.  and  let  th.em  fuiish 
the  tik;ht.  if  possible.  It  seems  that  they  ha\e 
both  the  manpower  and  the  will  to  do  it,  but 
lack  materials  The  war  can  be  fovignt  out  in 
eastern  Europe  and  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean If  the  Allied  Armies  get  the  supplies, 
so  we  are  told  It  will  cost  us  billions  in 
money  and  enormous  sacrifices  to  carry  out 
•uch  a  program,  but  wouldn't  that  be  a 
cheaper    price    than    the    other    alternative 


which  confronts  us'  If  we  wait  ur.tll  Hi'ler 
Is  In  position  to  dominate  the  world  none  of 
us  wii;  liv«  lonii  enough  to  see  demiocratic 
freedom,  as  we  and  oxii  fathers  have  known 
It.  return  to  Am.erica. 

And  freedom  Is  worth  fighting  for.  worth 
dying  for.  It  Is  liie  sweetest  thing  on  earth. 
Without  It.  other  things  are  relatively  unim- 
portant, for  we  cannot  enjoy  them  anyhow. 
Our  forefathers  knew  this.    It  took  centuries 

to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  of  feudal- 
ism; and  some  countries,  such  as  China,  have 
never  been  able  to  throw  it  cfT. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  the  writer  tliat  we  of 
a^Ticuiture  ran  fill  a  niche  m  the  scheme  of 
things  by  producing  more  food  and  fiber. 
But  while  we  are  doing  It  let's  be  practical. 
Let's  insist  upon  fair  prices — equality  in  pur- 
chasing power  with  other  cla.sses  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who.  Incidentally,  have  Just  as 
much  as  stake  as  we  have. 


Missouri,  the  "Show  You"  State 
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Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Park 
your  war  at  the  curb  and  come  in."  So 
reads  the  sign  In  front  of  a  popular 
restaurant.  With  so  much  talk  of  war 
the  world  over,  It  may  pay  to  occa- 
sionally park  the  subject,  to  think  of 
srmething  else.  There  are  S'ates.  for 
Instance,  your  State  and  mine.  Yes, 
despite  the  greedy  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governmient,  we  stii;  have  States. 
So  I  have  been  thinking  about  S'ates 
as  parts  of  our  Nation,  the  United  States 
of  America.  Under  permission  granted, 
I  shall  spt^^ak  of  that  State  which  means 
m.asf  to  me — Missouri. 

Missouri  is  the  "Show-  -You"  State. 
The  words,  '"I  am  from  Mis.souri,  you 
will  have  to  show  me,"  of '.en  a'tributed 
to  her  citizens,  fail  to  mention  a  more 
characteristic  quality.  Missouri  is  a  trail 
blazer,  a  pathfindor  among  the  Common- 
wealths. She  does  things  and  does  them 
first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  further. 
I  digress  to  say,  and  it  is  with  dfop  sorrow 
that  I  speak,  that  after  prepArit^.g  these 
remaiks,  and  jUst  as  I  was  ].  .i-,;np  my 
offioe  to  come  to  the  Capiiol,  I  was  ad- 
vised by  wire  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Jordan, 
tn  whom  I  shall  refer.  How.^ver,  I  deem 
it  best  to  proceed  as  originally  planned. 

A  short  time  ago  I  sat  at  th^ bedside 
of  a  frail,  little  81 -year-old  man.  a  native 
Missourian,  who,  as  he  sp*.  ke  of  his  long 
service,  said,  "I  have  plante  3  ideas."  This 
was  not  an  idle  boast  on  the  part  of  Sam 
M.  Jordan,  who  for  m.ore  t'nan  a  third  of 
a  century  did  just  that  an  i  more.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said.  "My  junk-box  body  is 
pretty  well  tied  down,  hog-tied.  it  seems. 
Nature  has  a  way  of  doing  such  things 
to  us,  but  she  can't  stop  ot.r  think  tanks 
from  working.  So  I  just  keep  on  with 
my  work,  hoping  that  wh?n  I  am  gone 
others  will  pick  it  up  where  I  have 
dropped  It." 


If  ribbons  were  awarded  for  Mis.^ourl 
firsts,  Sam  Jordan,  philosopher,  prophet. 
and  practical  farm  leader,  would  have  so 
many  ribbons,  all  blues,  that  the  O.  P.  M. 
or  some  other  Government  agency  might 
suggest  priorities  to  insure  ample  supplies 
for  State  fairs  and  the  American  Royal 
and  International  Livestock  Shows. 

It  was  In  Pettis,  central  county  in  a 
central  State,  that  Jordan,  now  "Sam"  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmers,  pioneered 
as  the  first  county  agent  with  a  sinele 
county  as  the  unit  of  production.  The 
start  was  made  under  provision  of  Mis- 
souri's then  newly  enacted  county  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  law,  written 
in  part  by  the  late  H.  J.  'Waters,  long 
dean  of  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  which  bill  I  had  Introduced  in 
the  legislature.  Then  there  was  check 
No.  1  for  $1,000  given  by  a  big  mercantile 
establishment  to  the  farm  organization 
suggesting  and  making  effective  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  farm  advancement.  The 
organization  of  a  county  farm  bureau 
with  600  members  quickly  followed.  Fol- 
lowed, too,  more  planting  of  ideas  by  this 
man  Jordan,  who,  long  before  World 
War  I.  was.  with  a  contagious  smile  and 
frequently  a  feel-it  smack,  doing  with 
farm  folks  just  what  Will  Rogers — and 
how  much  America  needs  Will  now — did 
with  everybody.  "Don't  wait  until  you 
get  to  Heaven  to  do  something  this  side 
of  Jordan,"  might  be  cited  as  a  typical 
Jordan  remark. 

In  the  difficult  and  imtried  position  as 
Pettis  County  "farm  adviser,'  a  designa- 
tion so  ill-chosen  that  it  is  no  longer 
used,  Mr.  Jordan  wisely  made  use  of  the 
actual  experiences  of  leading  farmers  in 
demonstrating  practices  then  looked 
upon  as  of  doubtful  value  but  now  gen- 
erally accepted.  A  statement  often  made 
by  him,  as  he  replied  to  some  farm  au- 
dience was,  "I  don't  know,  but  I  will  try 
to  find  out  about  it."  This  created  con- 
fidence. Frankness  appeals  to  farmers, 
who,  liviDg  close  to  nature,  are  hard  to 
fool.  With  the  passing  of  decades  and 
with  the  establishment  In  practically 
every  agricultural  county  of  work  pat- 
terned, in  part,  upon  that  first  done  by 
the  Missouri  county  agent,  few.  perhaps, 
remember  how  S^  Jordan  pioneered. 
The  records,  thougn,  are  revealing. 

With  the  Pettis  County  Farm  Bureau 
as  a  basis,  the  Federal  Government  es- 
tablished the  first  anli-hcg  cholera  com- 
bat station,  a  direct  result  being  the 
saving  ol  thousands  of  dollars  to  hog 
raisers.  A  more  far-reaching  result  was 
the  local  lead  taken  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  requiring  that  the  carcasses 
of  all  deceased  hogs  be  burned  or  other- 
wise dispCsed  of  in  a  m?nner  to  prevent 
the  spreac  of  the  disease.  Tnls  law  also 
prohibited  the  transportation  over  Mis- 
souri highways  of  hcgs  dying  of  cholera. 

The  mention  of  hcg  cholera  calls  to 
mind  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Con- 
naway,  who  was  long  head  of  the  veteri- 
nary department  of  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture.  University  of  Missouri. 
While  associated  with  scientists  from 
other  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Connaway  blazed  the  way  in 
control  and  prevention  of  hog  cholera 
and  Texas  fever.  Later,  he  did  much 
work  m  connection  with  contagious  abor- 
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tlon  and  other  animal  diseases.  Nq  liv- 
ing man  has  done  more  original  work  in 
his  field  than  has  this  great  Missourian. 
In  dairying  the  name  of  the  late  Dr. 
C.  H.  Eckles.  head  of  the  dairy  depart- 
ment of  the  Misscuri  Collece  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
true  value  of  the  sire  in  transmitting  de- 
sirable milking  qualities. 

Today,  in  the  same  Missouri  institu- 
tion of  learning,  where  the  scientists  just 
mentioned  so  succeirsfully  conducted 
careful  research,  others,  in  various  de- 
par;ments.  including  horticulture,  are 
giving  great  truths  to  the  world. 

No  reference  to  MisJ curl's  "show-you" 
work  in  agriculture  would  be  complete 
without  referring  to  William  H.  Hatch, 
Representative  in  Congress  and  author  of 
the  early  Hatch  Act.  which  becam.e  a  law 
in  1887.  Without  this  legislation  the 
far-reaching  work  ol  land-grant  col- 
leges and  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions would  not  have  been  possible. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Jordan   fresh 
from  the  farm  and  associated  w.th  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was 
being  permitted  to  try  out  his  ideas,  he 
naturally  turned  to  youth,  saying,  •You 
can  straighten  a  sapling  but  ycu  can't  do 
much  for  a  crocked  old  tree."    With  this 
thought  in  mind  he  (irpanized  the  first 
farm  beys'  clubs.    Wi  h  these  came  the 
encampment  idea,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  an  invitation  tc  farm  boys  to  meet 
at  the  Jordan  farm  n^^ar  Albany,  Mo.. 
for  4  days  in  August.    That  was  35  years 
ago.    The  eniollment  reached  132.    With 
assi.stance  from  the  Mi^scuri  College  of 
Agriculture  instruction  was  given  in  field 
crops,  soils,  stock  judcing.  and  kindred 
subjects.    The  State  b<  ard  of  agriculture 
later  published  bulletins  describing  the 
work  and  many  calls  came  for  similar 
meetings,  thousands  o-  farm  boys  being 
enrolled.    Those  were  'he  days  of  simple 
things  and  economy.    The  entire  meeting 
was   almost   without   cost.      Tents   were 
provided,  with  straw  en  which  the  boys 
could  sleep.    With  libeial  and  commend- 
able Federal  and  State  help    other  far- 
reaching  and  .wonderfully  helpful  farm 
ycuth  organizations  followed,  but  back 
there  in  Missouri.  Sam  Jordan  was,  de- 
cades aco.  planting  ar.  idea.    Had  there 
been  no  men  and  wornen  of  vision,  no 
sod   busters,    no   pathr.nders,  then  4-H 
Clutjs'  Future  Farmers  of  America,  voca- 
tional   agriculture   groups,    and   similar 
lap  rings  linking  together  land  and  land- 
loving   people,   especially   youth,   might 
not  have  come  to  help  save  soil,  homes — 
yes:  and  America. 

Ten  years  before  Sam  Jordan  began  his 
work.  Missouri  had  shown  hew  an  agri- 
cultural college  on  wheels  might  be  taken 
to  the  people.  John  T.  Stinson.  later 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  Stale  Fair,  is 
credited  with  l)eing  the  father  of  this 
idea.  The  Missouri  Pac.fic  Railroad, 
other  systems  later  joining,  supplied  an 
exhibition  and  demon.' trat ion  car,  a  part 
of  the  space  being  d ."voted  to  agricul- 
tural products,  the  other  used  as  a  lec- 
ture room.  .  While  the  demcnstration- 
train  idea  was  not  a  Jordan  one.  it  had 
the  enthusiastic  enc;orsement  of  this 
Missourian  who  cam?  to  be  kncwn  as 
"The  Corn  Man."    Use  was  made  of  it  in 


a  seed-corn  campaign.    Fiom  the  dem- 
onstra'ion  car  thousands  of  packages  of  j 
seed  were  distributed.    Bankers,  cham-  ' 
bers  of  commerce,  and  others  took  up  Uie 
work  in  their  communities.  i 

As  tlie  news  cf  the  Joidan  work,  and  | 
especially  of  the  county  farm  bureau, 
spread,  there  was  a  great  demand  that 
the  man  who  had  "shown  'em"  should 
also  "tell  em."  The  story  of  the  Pettis 
County  Farm  Bureau  was  told  in  S<iulh 
Dakota,  Nebraska.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa. Tixas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illi- 
nois,    Indiana,     Michigan.     Wisconsin. 

Minnesota,  Maryland.  Ohio,  North  Caro- 
lina. Arkansas,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Massachusetts.  In  the  latter  State, 
at  a  memorable  meeting  in  Bo.ston.  the 
"Missouri  Corn  Man"  talked  at  a  session 
of  the  American  Bankers'  Association. 
Speaking  before  these  bankers,  Mr.  Jor- 
dan made  suggestions  which  brought  out 
catcalls  from  unsympathetic  hearers. 
He  has  lived  long  enough,  though,  to  see 
much  that  he  then  advocated  approved 
by  Congress.  In  addressing  the  public. 
Sam  Jordan  "evened  up."  as  he  said,  by 
frequently  poking  fun  at  himself  and  at 
his  hearers: 

I'm  pulling  hnrd,  willing  to  "bust  a  hnme 
string  "  to  pet  the  load  over  so  you  will  have 
something  good  to  take  home  with  ycu.  pro- 
vided you  brought  anything  tc  c.irry  It  in. 

Such  talk,  always  accompanied  by  a 
smile,  might  have  been  followed  by — 

If  I  hadn't  appropriated  a  little  learning 
from  fellows  a  lot  Bmarter  than  the  Lord 
made  me.  I  guess  I  would  be  as  dumb  as  the 
fellow  who  doii  t  come  to  meetings  like  this; 
one  of  the  ilk  who  knows  more  than  auy  cf 
us  because  he  has  owned  and  worn  out  three 
farms 

Regardless  of  where  this  shot  was  fired, 
a  knowing  lock  was  sure  to  appear  on  the 
faces  of  his  hearers,  all  having  in  mind 
some  soil  skinner  it  would  fit. 

Of  Sam  Jordan,  show-you  man  and 
showman,  an  ardent  admirer  once  said: 

Jordan  •wouldn  t  cut  much  of  a  figure  In 
evening  dress  and  a  silk  hat  yet  on  his  thin, 
deep-ltned  face  somebody.  wh<:>ever  It  Is  who 
divines  the  destinies  of  men.  has  left  the 
unmistakable  Imprint  of  genius. 

A  publication, one  not  ordinarily  given 
to  praise,  expressed  it  this  way: 

Jordan,  the  Corn  Man  — that  is  what  they 
call  him.  and  the  name  is  as  distinctive  and 
as  Indicative  as  that  of  John  the  Baptist. 
In  fact.  Jprdan  is  cast  in  prophetfc  mold 
hlmselL  He  Is  the  apostle  of  dung  and  dirt 
and  the  forerunner  of  evangelLsm  that  Is  to 
redeem  the  earth — also  those  who  dig  In  It, 
plow  In  It,  and  those  who  live  by  It. 

Today  Missouri's  grand  old  man  looks 
sweetly  toward  the  sunset.  His  tired  body 
is  frail,  but  his  mind  races  on.  "I  have 
one  more  idea."  he  remarks,  "and  I  want 
to  plant  it  before  I  go,  maybe  go  where 
water  is  said  to  be  scarce" — and  over  his 
tired,  thin  face  there  plays  the  old-lime 
smile. 

"Yes;  it's  water  I  am  talking  about, 
water  for  every  farm  home,"  he  con- 
tinues as  he  tells  of  a  letter  written  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Floosevelt.  In  this  let- 
ter Mr.  Jordan,  having  especially  in  mind 
employment  for  many  who  will  be  out 
of  work  when  present  defense  activities 
are  slowed  down,  suggests  construction 


of  waller  systems  to  supply,  ffom  central 
stations,  including  large  ponds  and  lakes, 
water  for  farmers,  mains  to  De  txicnded 
so  as  to  supply  many  farms,  and  at  little 
cost,  local  labor  being  used. 

Wiih  more  talk  of  "made  work"  when 
again  pt>ace  conns  to  a  war-weary  world, 
Sam  Jordan  may  have  started  something, 
as  is  his  habit. 

Missouii  IS  a  show-you  St.ite  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Take  roads,  for  in- 
stance. Mi-ssoiui.  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded, has  the  best  marked  hiphwuys. 
Recently  a  traveler,  on  cctnpUling  a 
journey  of  8  000  miles  and  tovering  21 
States,  wrote  to  Carl  W.  Blown,  chief 
engineer  of  the  State  highwuy  commis- 
sion, that  of  all  the  Sl^ales  lhCou^th  whuh 
he  had  traveled.  Missouri  hais  the  finest 
highway  marking.  Truly  Missouri  shows 
Uavelers.  She  is  outstanditig  in  mat- 
ter of  highway  markers,  her  .•^•stem  be  ing 
the  most  elaborate,  complete,  and  in- 
formative of  any  S'ate.         , 

The  year  lb41  niaiks  the  ^Iver  Jubilee 
of  Federal  aid  for  roads.  AJctive  in  the 
leadership  for  this  legislation  and  author 
01  the  final  dralt  of  the  Fedeial  aid  road 
bill  was  a  Missouri  Representative  In 
Congress,  the  late  Dorsey  W  $hackelford, 
my  immediate  predecessor.  In  his  en- 
thusiasm for  a  permanent.  Ifar-ri-aching 
highway  system  this  able  Missouri  Con- 
gressman was  giving  exprcision  to  the 
progressive  spirit  of  his  (ionstituenls. 
Under  two  Missouri  G  'vcriiors.  Joseph 
W.  Polk.  Democrat,  and  HeiK-rt  S.  Had- 
Icy,  Republican,  the  "show  you'  Siaie 
had  made  a  fine  start.  Curtis  Hill,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  thej  up-to-then 
most  famous  University  of  MSssouri  foot- 
ball team  and  whose  granflscn  is  now 
playing  with  the  Missouri  Tigers,  was 
State  highway  engineer.  It  Mias  under  his 
administration  that  surveys!  wcie  made 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  Imuch  which 
followed. 

Before  the  day  of  paved  highways,  an- 
other Missourian.  D.'  Ward  King,  was 
showing  the  world  how,  at  little  expense, 
a  dirt  road  might  be  made  reasonably 
good  and  kept  so.  The  King  road  drag,  as 
the  two  halves  of  a  9-foot  split  log.  10 
to  12  inches  thick  and  joined  together 
30  inches  apart,  and  drawq  by  a  team, 
did  the  work.  Deeply  rutteid  roads,  im- 
passable for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time, 
were  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  moist 
earth  was  dragged  and  hardened,  the 
center  of  the  road  being  arched  to  carry 
off  the  water.  It  was  not  a  new  principle. 
We  still  know  that  good  rcafls  must  have 
good  roofs.  Mr,  King,  as  the  author  of 
the  split-log  drag  id. a,  first  lectured 
und'-r  the  auspices  of  the  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Soon  he  was  calK  d 
tt:  many  other  States,  and  l^ter  to  Scuih 
America.  Bulletins  de.'criptive  of  the 
King  road  drag  went  through  many  edi- 
tions and  were  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Getting  back  to  beginnlnj*.  to  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  early  and  able  Senator  from 
Missouri,  belongs  the  distinction  of  ad- 
vocating the  original  great  roadway  to 
the  far  West  and  securing  tjhe  first  Ftd- 
eral. appropriation. 

As  to  earth  roads,  where  the  King 
Spllt-Lo?  Dr?g  once  wcrk^'d  wonders, 
\iissoiui  now  has  a  minimum  m.ileage  as 
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compared  w/'r.  th'^  past  T^d.iv  there 
HTf  no  cit;es  :.:.  i  b'.;t  \'/ry  U\v  l'<\\v.<.  v.I- 
la:^>-s,  commur,::i'  ■■,  f-.r  even  fiirm-  winch 
cannot  be  ifarhcd  over  a'.l-'.v,  ather 
roads.    In  addirion  to  th'^u-aryJs  d  mib's 
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the  cheaper  to  :he  hiplicr-co.st  kind.  M:s- 
5ouji  has  made  Kit  at  proRre.^.s  in  con- 
structing hlRh\vay.N  of  ti>-  hi-h--*  qual- 
ity. S;nce  1j21  M;,-,miU!1,  thiMish  her 
capable  Sta--  ..i.'hv.ay  drpai  trr.ent.  ha.s 
built,  malr.*  c-,- d.  and  n-.a:k",i  16  000 
miles  of  f.i:  t  ■" ■.  v  than  avt  raLM'-iN'pe 
roads,  many  i  <  *  lii  nt  pavrd  hiuh'.vays. 
a-  t!ie  average  louri.st  piiv;l.  I't  i  Im  travel 
cv.r  such  r' ;'.d-  rrv.uhi  txp!(-^<  n.  This 
system  of  r  ;  s  h.a>  b'-^n  tinanr>d  by 
(■•i:r"nt  r"v  rv:-'  fr-  rr.  s-asolin*-  \  r<  ,tr.  i 
\\c--Aso  f<-.'-  :\'.:.\  'h-'  <;,',lt'  of  Si;rv"*10,000 
$;:.  0  ^0  ufiO   Mf   'li<'   !a* 


i:;  b  :  d-  $4:.  0:0  000  ..f  \h>'  !a*-.:  hav- 
ing ':■'  n  i'',:'d.  Tins  h.a.s  b'-*'!'i  d 'ne 
\wh  t  .  '•'.  l:c.:;-e  f- •  p^-r  pa-Nfr:;',-:  car 
ar.d  t;ir  lowest  gas  tax — 2  tent.-  yc:-  sal- 
1  :  -  ;  anv  t^'a'c  ;:.  tli-  Unio-  Th" 
hi--h'.s  •:>  >%-•.•::;  rtl-'i-ird  to  rt'pre.-fn'.s  a 
ti'tal  -  \;;,T.;:.'!i!-'  cf  abnU'  S500  000  OGO. 
The  lu.'id.-.  cam,"  ri^-ri  L-a.s  tax.  hctn.se 
fees,  incidental  ifrtip-s  r-'cuiar  Ftd<>ral 
aid.  and  special  Ftderal-aid  cr.mts 

Only   tho.sp   who   attt':;;p't'd 
ca,''"~   a    t.itn   n-eci    acivi-edly- 
roads   in   th>'   n.d   "1i'>l'   wa'd^w' 
rf\e:*   f  i  a  t,>nM;;ar  Jnrdan;.>rn 
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Still  haviniz  in  ni;nd  M: 
"sh.  \v  ■•:;.'■  State,  we  nient'.i  n  >e:v.e  more 
■  fir.^t■^.■■  Tl:e  hite  Walter  Whharn.v  who 
nr\'T  attended  college  bih  who  later 
b'Tin-.f^  P!(<id>nt  of  the  Un;ver.-ity  of 
MiSM  u:-:.  e-tabli;.hed  th-?  world's  hi.^t 
srho'I  <:f  journah.sni  Th!s  was  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  the  oldest  S'a'e 
university  in  the  Louisiana  Purcha.se  tt-r- 
ritoiy  H'lf.  in  connection  w;th  the 
M:.-seun  Cilif'!.:^  of  Agriculture,  a  part 
of  the  unr.t!.>r  y.  is  Sanborn  F;eld.  old- 
est acricultural  experiment  f^- Id  west  of 
the  Mis.  i.-.-ippi  River.  Here  the  first 
work  ::i  si'h-nv.ii.s'ure  content  and  wat-.r 
run-rff.  nrw  r-.'c  gnized  as  of  national 
Imporran.-e.    was  d(nie. 

In  Missouri  tlie  first  farm  denronstra- 
tion  meetini:  aa  showmtj  the  work  of  one 
indiv.dual  fain."r  undt^r  s..ientifij  direc- 
tion was  lieid.  Thirty  years  aito  the  first 
farrnti.s'  li.im  and  bacon  show,  under 
State  au.-p:ces.  was  held  at  Columbia  m 
conn-'Ction  with  Mis.-ouri  Farmer.-'  Wet  k. 
now  known  as  Farm  and  Home  Week.  It 
wa.>  n-.y  plea.-uie  to  establish  and  direct 
this  exliibit.  Missouri  is  the  first  State 
to  establish,  anc;  direct  thi.s  exh.bit.  Mis- 
souri IS  fh.e  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
enact  a  farm  rame  registration  law.  It 
was  my  pri\:lcce  to  be  the  author  of  this 
lepi>Iation. 

Tho  fir.st  corncob  pipes  m.anufactured 
In  a  conm:ercial  way  were  niade  m  Mis- 
souri, where  today  such  pipc^.  frequently 
relerred  to  as  'Missouri  Meerschaums." 
are  turned  out  by  the  niillions  and 
sh.ip;>d  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Wh.ile  me.^t  of  the  Missouri  firsts  re- 
ferred to  h.ive  h.ad  to  do  with  a'::riculture. 
and  with  men  .is  the  principals,  wjnrcn. 
too.  have  been  'laders,  The  first  won-.an 
postma-ter  m  tie  United  States  was  Mrs. 
Richard  Ge:itr\  of  Columbia,  who  served 
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that  polled  to  '.he  present,  ar:o:hor  Mis- 


souri woman  reccn'ly  scored  c 
when,  since  the  convening  of 
Cmcrcss.  Mi.-s  Mazie  L.  Ble 
office,  became  the  firr-t  worn 
of  tlv."  Little  Congres.s,  an  o 
as  is  known  to  all  of  u?.  made 
lative  secretaries,  the  m.ee 
ce.nducted  along  lines  of 
ConKi"-^. 
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Fight  Germany  and  Japan? 


EXlKN.-r^ION    OF    I;EM.\KK3 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MI-'S.sorRI 

IN  TtiE   liOV.-E  OF  REI^aEsENT.XTIVES 


Monday.  .V: 


ijil 


EDirOHIAL    H:OM    -m-L    V.A.-HINGTON 
TIMEo-HLiiALD 


Mr  SHORT  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l-ave  to  extend  my  reniarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followirg  editorial 
from  the  Wa.-hir.gton  Tune:  -Herald  of 
November  17.  1941 : 

I  From    the    \Va.-h;neton    Times-Herald] 
KiGiiT   l.f:r:.:.\n Y    .\nd    :\'\'S' 

Sccret.iry  of  the  N.ivy  Frank  Ilnox  L:i=  -.■.vo 
or  th.ree  times  vjjced  the  gene -al  W.i---:..:.g- 
ton  feeling  that  a  L'-uted  States-Japan  war 
1.S  Just  areur.d  the  corner  A.-  levelheaded 
niid  realistic  an  observer  a.s  Cien  Hugh  S. 
Johnson  remarked  sadly  last  week  that  he 
con.-:dered   war  with  Japan   liievitable. 

The  question  that  keeps  stumping  us  Is: 
■V\'hy'  Why.  especi.illy  when  W(>  are  already 
at  \>..ir  by  sea  and  moving  as  rapidly  as  the 
Pres.de:.:  can  drag  us  tov.ard  all-out  war 
wi'.i:  one  of  the  most  su^essful  and  ruthless 
Cv  e.quer  Ts  of  all  time? 

ir  t;;e  Limed  States  had  any  real  quarrel 
with  Japan,  or  If  Japan  were  t.iowlng  signs 
of  sending  ships  or  planes,  or  bDth.  to  ham- 
mer our  western  fortre.-s  of  Hav  all,  our  west 
coast  cities,  and  our  San  Pedro  naval  base 
wed  say  sure,  le'  s  take  tl.em  en,  no  matter 
wiiat  other  wars  -Ae're  er.i^a^ed  oi.  We'd  have 
to  take  them  en.  and  give  ti.em  :he  best  fight 
we  c.'u'.d 

But  J.O(.ian  is  bad!>  tar.£;:ed  up  w.th  the 
Ch.me.-e.  to  boi;:n  v.i:h  .o.c;  has  to  keep  large 
forces  in  its  R■a.■i.•^lan  fri.'ier  with  Manchu- 
ku."  What  Ja;\ti.  -.va;.-.-  ;<  more  of  China. 
pr.-ria!::v  a:;  -f  Frfi.ci;  Indochina,  some  of 
Saim  ant!  at  iea-r  a  free  comm.ercial  hand  In 
ti.e  E  ;-'    Ind.e^ 

We  kit'p  tel.ir.g  Japar.  that  it  can  have 
none  of  tiiese  ti;:ni;s,  that  our  dignity  or 
idoah  er  wluitr.  :  will  be  outraged,  and  we'll 
li.r^e   t:    tU'ht  if  It  goes  any  fa:-ther.     Why? 

or  a.:  ::ie  oriental  peoples,  i  he  Japanese 
arr'  the  most  nearly  like  u- 

tx'ctr- NT\r  <TaiENT.*L^ 

Th-  V  are  fo'o.d  t  f  ir.achlnery.  and  are  good 
at  m.ikin^  and  operating  airplanes,  automo- 
biles. s:eanis:.ip5  They  like  gadgets  of  all 
kinds,  as  do  we  Tl;ey  are  trade-minded  and 
acquisitive     They  are  j  hysically  clean     They 


c^e:i,    a.:i:e    an;^h. 


criei.ta. 


-s,   think 


baseball  is  a  fine  game,  and  like  both  to  play 
It  and  to  wa  ;ch  it 

The  Japanese  are  fiercely  patriotic,  wherea.s 
most  other  crlentals  are  not.  because  of  cen- 
turies of  oppression  by  war  lords,  sultnns. 
maharajahs  etc  And  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  1;.  the  Japs  are  excellent  fighters 
Tlielr  l.slanc  s  have  never  been  Invaded  In 
recorded  hlsiory.  The  Mongol  Emperor  Ku- 
blal  Khan,  lonqueror  of  everything  else  he 
tackled,  waa  the  last  man  to  try  to  Invade 
Japan  to  dite.  Kublals  ears  were  pinned 
back  by  the  Japanese  In  1274.  and  again  in 
1281  He  was  planning  a  third  try  when  he 
died  In  1294  but  his  successors  thought  bet- 
ter of  It. 

Tlie  commercial  side  of  'he  Japanese- 
American  pi:ture  Is  that  for  many  years  be- 
fore this  war  Japan  was  our  third  best  cus- 
tomer In  the  entire  world  In  a  good  speci- 
men year,  1935,  we  exported  $433  000  000 
yforth  of  goads  to  the  United  Kinqdom.  $323.- 
000  000  wort  1  to  Canada,  and  S2(rJ. 000.000  to 
,  Japan.  Incllentally.  In  that  year  Japan  took 
more  of  oui  poods  than  did  all  10  of  the 
principal  Sc  uth  American  nations  put  to- 
gether This  S'juth  Am.erican  flgu:-e  was 
S172. 743.000. 

It  Is  agal  nst  these  people  that  our  war 
hawks  are  )roposing  that  we  flght  a  war. 
Again,  why'! 

The  Japs  c  ont  want  to  fight  us.  Thev  have 
gone  to  th(  length  of  clippering  a  special 
envoy  over  here  to  make  another  bid  lor 
peace 

k  W.\R  ON  TWO  FRONTS 

We  are  gl  dng  up  our  major  territorial  In- 
terest In  tie  far  Pacific.  Lecislaticn  cut- 
ting the  Ph  Itpplnes  loose  In  1946  is  on  our 
books,  legislation  which  the  Filipinos,  who 
always  have  disliked  us,  kept  begging  us  to 
enact.  The  Filipinos  have  lately  taken  most 
of  the  independence  talk  back,  true;  but  the 
Intent  of  th  it  law  is  that  we  are  getting  out 
of  our  Far  1  last  misadventure. 

Most  Am«  rlcans.  we  are  convinced,  don't 
want  to  flgbt  Japan.  Especially  docs  no  sen- 
sible Amei  Qin  want  a  two-front  war,  against 
Germany  to  the  east  and  Japan  to  the  west, 
at  the  sameitime. 

The  only  inswer  that  we  can  figure  out  to 
this  ••Inevlt^bl"  '  war  with  Japan  is  that  our 
adminlstratton  feels  obligated  to  shore  up  the 
British  Empire  In  the  Far  East. 

We  are  a|ready  helping  the  Britl.^h  keep 
their  island  ^ome  off  the  European  mainland; 
and  the  natjo  i  we  are  helping  them  fend  off 
Is  the  worldfe  most  formidable  land  power  at 
this  time  Isn't  that  enough?  Or  must  we 
become  outiand-out  vassals  of  the  British 
E.mpire,  tojdo  '♦s  bidding  all  around  the 
world  for  bll  time  so  far  ahead  as  we  can  see? 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrilitv  Act 


IN  THE 


EXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
■     !  or 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

I  or   CALIFORNIA 

HOUJ 


.tSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  17,  1941 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  A  LOS  ANGELES  NEWS- 
i  PAPER 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  a  Lcs  Angeles  paper; 

CostELLo  "Yes"— BCT  Absent 

One  of  on^y  11  Congressmen  absent  in  tht 
roll  call.  Coi^gressman  John  M.  Co5tiu,o.  oX 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  COXGr.KSSI*  K\AL  IIKCOKD 
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Lc?  Angeles  said  yesterday  that  had  he  been 
In  W'athington  he  would  h  ive  voted  "yes  '  on 
the  Neutrality  Act  mcd  flc  ition. 

•Tn  fact.  I  l>elieve  that  Congressman 
Kramer  may  have  so  stated  f-r  me  at  the  con- 
ciu-lon  of  the  roll  call,"  Costelxo  said 

Representing  the  Fifteenth  Congressional 
Distr.ct.  CosTELLO  explaintd  why  he  wa.-^  ab- 
sent from  this  important   -oil  call. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  called  from  Wash- 
ington a  \neek  ago  when  tie  lingering  illness 
of  his  mother.  Mrs  Mary  M  Coi-tello.  became 
critical.  He  said  that  he  has  been  near  his 
mother's  bedside  at  5771  Valley  Oak  drive 
since  his  arrival   here  from  the  Capital. 


Price  Control,  as  Proposed  by  BarucH 
Plan.  Core  Bill,  and  banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Bill 

EXTENSION   OF   HEMAP.KS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  NuV£)nh:r  17.  1941 


Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  price- 
control  bill  H  K  5990'  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  the  House.  November  7. 
1941.  This  bill  is  the  same  as  H.  R.  5497. 
as  amended.  In  other  words,  a  new  bill 
was  introduced  so  that  the  House  would 
have  a  clean  bill  to  consider.  The  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  is  now  consider- 
ing a  special  rule  for  it  >  consideration. 

COMMITTEI    BILL 

Under  the  terms  of  this  committee  bill, 
a  price  administrator  would  be  allowed 
to  fix  a  celling  price  on  all  commodiiies 
and  rents  in  defense  areas.  There  are 
approximately  1.800.000  commodities,  in- 
cluding d  fferent  types,  styles,  models,  and 
so  forth  There  are  more  than  30.000  in 
Sears-Roebuck  catalog  alone.  This  bill 
will  allow  the  Price  Administrator  to  fix 
a  ceiling  price  on  every  one  of  these  com- 
modities. The  bill,  however,  docs  not 
compel  the  Price  Administrator  to  fix  ihe 
price  on  all  of  them,  or  any  of  them.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  prices  will  be 
controlled  or  fixed  only  on  the  commodi- 
ties where  the  prices  become  unduly  in- 
flationary, and  would  likely  contribute  to 
ruinous  inflation.  Ttie  Price  Adminis- 
trator will  select  the  commodities  that  he 
wants  to  deal  with.  The  same  is  true  of 
rents  in  defense  areas. 

BABIJCH     ?LAN 

The  Baruch  plan  contemplates  that 
all  prices  and  wages  will  be  fixed  as  ol  a 
certain  date.  In  other  words,  compul- 
sory price  and  wage  fixing  would  be 
adopted  under  the  Baruch  plan.  No  one 
has  offered  :r.e  Barucrt  plan  as  a  substi- 
tute bill  or  as  an  ?mendment  to  the 
committee  bill. 

CORE   BOX 

The  Gore  bill,  as  pioposed  by  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  Honorable 
Albert  Gorx.  of  Tennessee,  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  committee  bill.  The  effect  of 
the  Gore  biU.  if  adopted,  would  result  in 


the  same  administration  as  the  commit- 
tee bill  if  the  President's  expressed  wishes 
are  carried  out.  The  Gore  bill  puts 
eversrthing  in.  commodities  and  wages, 
but  provides  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall 
interfere  with  strikes  and  provides 
further  that  anything,  including  wages, 
may  be  exempted  by  the  administrator 
from  its  provisions. 

ONE   SELECTION    MriHOD.   OTHER   ELIMINATIOM 
METHOD 

If  the  committee  bill  becomes  a  law. 
the  Price  Admimstrator  will  select  the 
commodities  that  he  wants  to  deal  wnh 
and  fix  the  prices.  If  the  Gore  bill  were 
to  become  a  law,  the  Price  Administrator 
would  deal  with  the  same  commodities 
m.erely  by  using  the  elimination  process 
granted  to  him  under  the  bill  of  exempt- 
ing commodities  and  wages. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator only  wanted  to  deal  with  metals, 
chemicals,  imports,  and  rents  in  defense 
aieas.  all  of  which  are  so  vital  to  na- 
tional-defense expenditures,  he  would 
select  them  to  deal  with  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Under  the  Gore  bill,  he 
would  still  doubtless  deal  with  exactly 
the  same  ones  by  exempting  all  others. 

COMPULSURT    WAGE    FIXING 

The  question  of  compulsory  wage  fixing 
was  not  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  during  its  con- 
siderations of  tlie  price-control  bill,  ex- 
cept in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Barney 
Baruch,  except  some  casual  references 
by  a  few  witnesses  that  wages  should  be 
included  in  any  bill. 


This  Is  an  Oil  War 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIA.M  P.  COLE,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 


Monday.  November  17.  1^41 


ADDRESS   OF  HON     WILLIAM   P.  COLE  OF 
MARYLAND 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  by  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  general 
session  of  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute's twenty-second  annual  meeting 
in  the  Palm  Court.  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 5.  1941: 

President  Boyd.  Secretary  Icke«,  and 
friends  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
this  opportunity  to  renew  the  very  plea&ant 
acquaintanceship  I  have  had  for  the  past 
8  years  with  many  members  of  the  American 
Petroleum  In.stitute  Is  deeply  appreciated 

I  share  with  you  very  genuinely  the  grea'. 
loss  you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  your 
former  president.  Axtell  J.  Byles  If  you  will 
take  the  time  aeam  to  read  the  te6tijn(.ny 
preticnted  by  Mr  By':e8  l>efore  the  special 
committee  of  the  House  of  Repre«entatlves 
Investigating  the  peUoleum  Indvistry.  at  Its 
Dalla=,  Tex.  srf:^:  r.  '.n  Novemiier  1934,  you 
will  find  him  a',    hi*   befci.     Such   leadership 


as  he  then  displayed  accounts  t(  a  consider- 
able extent  for  the  splendid  conflition  of  your 
Industry  at  this  ver>-  critical  time,  and  lor 
the  appreciation  I  believe  the  Naiion  a*  a 
whole  has  for  your  abihty  to  aieet  requye- 
nients  now  being  impc-ed  upon  you  He  wa» 
a  man  of  strong  character.  i»agnetic  pt-r- 
sonality.  cultured,  devoted  to  his  wc-k. 
honest  and  reliable.  'While  my  as*tviancn 
with  him  was  always  confined  to  problems 
facing  \t)ur  lndu^^tr\  and  with  which  Congicsa 
wa*  dealing.  I  shall  mias  hiift  very  much 
because  I  hail  conadence  in  him  to  an  im- 
measurable extent 

Today  I  appear  before  you  Mtidwiched  as  1 
am  on  thus  progiam  between  j|our  able  and 
popular  prtsldint.  Mr  Bovd.j  on  ihe  one 
hand— whose  nddresa  you  have-  Just  heard  — 
and  on  the  other,  your  dit^imjiuished  guest 
and  siH^aker  to  follow.  Secret;»rv  of  the  In- 
terior and  Petrolnun  C<.iordn»rac»r  for  Na- 
tional Defense.  Hon  Harold  L.  Ickes  They 
might  be  likened  to  the  tw©  ht.rn.«  of  • 
veritable  dilemma  The  one  Ditterly  oppos- 
ing Federal  legislation  of  almost  an\  kind  ' 
when  it  attempts  to  regulate  the  petroleum 
Industry  and  thf  other  consistPntU  artvocnt- 
Irg  Federal  legislation  ol  the  broadest  char- 
acter I  find  a  very  comfortable  place,  how- 
ever, between  the  two  horns  because  neither 
one  Is  an  extremist  to  the  point  that  th<Te 
is  dancer  In  what  he  advix^altes.  and  both 
are  genuine  Americans,  cousidcjrlug  above  all. 
the  welfare  of  cur  country  an*  the  stability 
of  this  great  indu.^try. 

The  task  which  the  legisUtflve  branch  of 
the  Government  assumet,  m  uttempliiiH  to 
reconcile  such  differences  is  otic  with  which 
1  have  had  some  association  and  abrui  which 
I  shall  talk  to  you  briefly  at  thl.-*  time 

Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  accept  the 
viewpoint    of   certain   governnjental    officials, 
and    in    1933   and    1934   of   some   representa- 
tives  ol    the    industry,   to   cooler    upon    the 
FXieral  Government  broad  powers  over  every 
Bctivltv  of  the  uidustry.  bvit  It  has  enacted 
helpful    legislation    as    the    re$ult    of    studies 
dur.ng  the  past  7  years,  to  a*ist  the  State* 
In  prohibiting  the  shipment  01  Illegally  pro- 
duced oil,   and   has  sanctioned  the  effort  of 
the   protluclng  States   to   meet   Jointly   some 
of  their  problems  i>ertainlng  tio  pttrdleum  in 
n   way   that   the  Constitution   of   the   United 
States  contemplat«l      In  so  doing.  Congress 
has.    almost    during    the    entire    period    to 
which  I  have  referred,  directed  either  In  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  and  at  times  in  t>oth. 
a  study  of  mahy  of  the  problrans  with  which 
you  are  faced      This  has  l>een  due  in  a  large 
mea-sure    to    the    persistent    and    wholesome 
interest   manifested   by   President   Roosevelt 
Alter  the  investigation  by  the  sf>ecial  com- 
m.ttee   of   the    House    of    Rejirescntallves    In 
1934    and    1935.    the    President    requested    a 
renewal   of   that   study   with   especial   atten- 
tion   being    given    to    a    concrete    proposal 
which   I   introduced   at  his  requert. 

Despite  the  fact  that  mtnv  have  con- 
strued the  interest  of  the  President  as  t)e- 
Ing  directed  more  toward  Federal  control 
than  anvihing  else,  the  strong  desi.-e  he  has 
manifested  In  the  States  retailing  aU  to 
which  they  are  r.ghtlully  entitled  in  th? 
field  of  control  and  regulation  Is  sufficient 
In  Itself  to  refute  any  such  as.umpt.   :. 

Tho.se  who  have  been  interested  in  pri  - 
serving  our  dual  system  of  ^f^vernment  and 
who  are  today  leading  the  demand  that  our 
form  of  government — cost  what  it  may-be 
preserved,  must  have  been  pleased  with  the 
attitude  expressed  by  our  y:ivBX.  President  a 
few  months  ago  when  the  representativea  ol 
11  of  our  oil-producing  StaU-«  presented  to 
hlra  personally  a  renewal  of  the  inttrstate 
oil  compact.  Recently.  1  dKClosed  for  the 
first  time  to  the  public  the  President  s  (-ai*^- 
ment  to  that  group  Because  of  Its  hisior.c 
Import  and  continume  interest  to  the  petro- 
leum lndu.-:r'  .-sen. bled  as  it  >  ir.  t  -c.n 
Strength  titrc  l.^.^y,  Itt  me  repeal  u  ai  :uib 
point. 
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Tl:-  r'rf,:d:>r.t  tcld  us  the  stcry  f  a  ':.:.■  -r 
pi:  y  he  at!er.d-d  in  Washlii  :'  :.  (l)r.:  5 
T):  '  dore  Ro«;5evelt's  odminiftratMn : 

At  the  dinner  party,  '  the  Prehldent  said. 
"w.is  a  very  famous  historian  — British  Am- 
b.i.^-adcr  James  Hryce  I  was  prf'y  young  at 
tl:e  time  and  Ju-t  Iist-  .-.i  B;-  I  remember 
a  '.itpment  n-.ade  by  Bryce  alttr  ti.e  dinner 
v.).  -n  tlie  men  »:»re  assembled  In  the  smoking 
room  He  ?ta'.d;  'You  know,  there  l.s  on?  rea- 
son why  th»  United  States  ought  to  become, 
the  eldest  f-  r:r.  '  >■  ■.  •-:  nifiit  In  the  world. 
It  l.s  bec.nu f  '..:;•■:  '  r.f  Ci^nstitut Ion  you 
1- .•  •     '  ■        ::■•   '.      ;         :     tryinij    new    things. 


0:.e    n.- 


Ffcit-ral    action;    the  other 


is  by  using  the  State-  f   :   exi> 


■I. 


:ur- 


I  ri  rr.>  ::-.'•■:  Ambassador  Bry-e  pointed 
C)Ut— a:.d  this  was  way  back  :i.  T  T^  s  ad- 
rnlolstratlcn  — t!;at  If  an  ex;  cr  nv:.-  'a  : -•.••l1 
th!'  ugh  St-»te  action  It  mi^'.;!  -;  i^mcI  to  other 
S'.i'cs  or  through  the  ccmp.ir-.  a*  ■  ci  two  cr 
n:    •'■    .^'ates 

.■\-  I  listened  to  yu  »;f!.!l'  :nt' :;  I  conl'ln't 
he:[)  b-.!t  think  of  t!-..it  -•.(•en.,  f.t  hv  .-Nm- 
h;i,.-.',  r  Bryce.  one  f  the  iie>  ;  .  -t  -•  ;r:.-:.*s 
f  f  '.:r  Ciovernment  wl.o  -■■,■  r  i.vccl  .■\:  d  :.■  x 
we  ),,i'.  the  practical  application  here  of  ju-<: 
what  .^mbas.'.idor  Bryce  said  some  30  years 
Bi--       .\:.(!  If:  :,r!-.er  bappy  ab.  ut  *h:.~ 

■  .\--  I  :(■:;,.:■:.  -T  It  '.\!ie:i  I  c.tnu^  'o  \Va.^h- 
Ir.  r  ;.  -^  ::;e  .;_•..:  ar.ci  ii  half  ye  ir~  ajo.  oil 
wu''  ^e:;.:  _•  ,•  ,  ;;-::e  w!.;  \:  I  bel:eve  brought 
the  pr.x;  ,  ■  .  ■,  :.e-  r;  a'  u-  m  cetv*  a  bar- 
re!  -TV  '  n.u  U  '.  r  -l.err.  We  wr"  fac  d  with 
t!.-  ;jr  blem  of  ul-.e-lier  we  w.  \;:ci  encouraee 
s  rr.e  ;  r:v;  ,  f  .S-.,'e  .>,-':(ni.  thr  u-;h  the  com- 
pa.  '  r..<-V,  cJ,  ■■  :  wh-'her  ^ve  would  po  'o 
feilera;i?ation  of  oil  pr  (inf;o;;  and  dlstribu- 
t!o;;  We  tried  the  c:  ri.p.ic:  method,  and  It 
w    r  k  e , : 

Wlir;.    we    ^'  ,r-efi    ;)v.    compact    you    will 

•   I   -a.(!    Ts  all   rlcht'.     I  will 

;.(-t'       If  !t   w  .rk<-  fir.e  ■     WeK. 

Tl'-at  .,  -b.r'  re.il  ai.-v-tT       Ar.d 

1    -l-.a*:    !•    h.\?    worked      I    will 


t>,   'he   Co:~.i;re-.«   as  soon 


:::-e   ap- 


pro:: 


^".e    LO.iscrvdtion   ir. 


:;.e   pu 


iitcrc; 


•ilready 

)uus   bei  n   ad- 
fr  m  time  to  !;:;.»■  ii;  the  past  as  a 


remember  •:,.: 
try  a.ev.bu.^'  > 
It  i;.;^  worked 
I  am  .;.  l,^;.-.' 
sei.ii  'Ik-  c  1; 
as  I  can  " 

Tl^.-  Institute  r-  :.'r;t;u-e(l  imnie  isurably 
t  ;.;e  pleasant  ~:'ua';  :.  t.)  \.<.b.;ch  the  Presl- 
deut  r.ferred  Y  u  -li  ul.i  fee!  very  proud 
of  your  effnrts  r  \i.a>  ir.  -•  ~ai<fylng  to 
the  ifToup  before  iuin  ,1'  ♦;>>  'ur.e,  practically 
all  beinc  «.>.<oc:ated  u.Mi  v  ';r  Indu.'^try.  to 
ti:  i  -j.e  jjreat  leader  of  v,;r  .N'a'ion.  at  the 
t.:-:.e  i:;v<,ilved  In  pro;\.  i7i.^  vt  tremendous 
lmp<.irt,  to  be  ab'e  \-:;i  b.  <  characteristic 
smile  of  satisfaction  rt'.'er  to  certain  a,«pect3 
of  the  petroU um  Industry  In  the  w.-.v  he  did. 
This  shculd  be  nil  t!;«  Incentive  rrquiied.  If 
any  Is  needed,  t  r  •.  ;i  to  carry  on  to  even 
pr'-a'i  r  acoomp'iihn-.: 
e : .  1  -  ■>■ 

Wb.le    •!!•    national 
V..:.: 

reason  to  support 
standpoint,  the  rii^bt  i  f  'he  Fe'iera!  Govern- 
ment to  participate  a-  •  x-e.-.v.-,,  ;v  ;,<  some 
have  advocated  in  coiitroi;::.^  i.e  :-.dustry. 
the  real  seriousness  of  potr.  le  i:ii  :r  -.w  a  na- 
tlonal-dore!>e  «'.indpoint  ^..l.■^  i:.  '  be-vi  ap- 
preclattni  b\  C.  :.^.-»ss  sirto-  tl.e  W  rid  War 
ti-,-:l  \<ry  recently  Tli-'  Feder.sl  c;o\ernment 
ha-i  made  I's  sailie?  i:.'  -  -i-.e  ,  d  pict-.ire  prit.ci- 
pally  In  tlm.e.s  .f  d-.-'re>s  Ad!;  iii::!  'he 
Federal  Governt-.-.e^.t  <.i:-.u'  •  tb.e  id  ot  ''r.e 
oil  companies  ;;.  h'^.-i  ui.iir  'lie  N.,-;  i.al 
I:  dd-tr.al  Reco\erv  Ad  'i.e  S'.dev  i;e\  :-e  1 
tl.!'  bt-.s  of  legislu'.'.e  iiui  ai.;nv.;;i.--.:a:;\e 
control  during  tiie   dc  :  re   -.    :; 

Today  there  is  a  ^u•-p  u>  -::  r-e'r^Ituin. 
Tl.a-  u  i.>  I..  :  :\  e  c,.-e  .d'- r  tl.e  W.-ld  War 
A  pr, -pe*.  t  r.  e  su.  idSi^e  .it'er  tl:e  \S 
Wdj  overcome  by  i-.t  .v  d>o- '.vriis  >. 
t\\e":;  l^J''  .\-.d  h*  i  1  Idiet:  'l^.e  d 
came  .d  :;j  .1:.,!  c  r-itiir-^  aim  -^t 
the  oil  niarket^  tv  .'.  re  !-.:o'N'n  ::i  o.  i- 
Previou-lv  in  l.vj-t  ['re-do'i*  Co. 
^p.  .i.'evi  a   teor:.:   Od  i"-  i.-ervat ;,  ;i  B 


a    constitutional 


Id   W  - 

.    ..      b:    - 

\ t  --:   11 
Ar^-ok-d 


wlien  the  country  faced  an  oil  shortage  As 
in  the  recent  case,  the  shortage  became  a  sur- 
plus and  '^  >'  Biard  turned  Its  efforts  to  In- 
terstate t  ;  ration  for  the  rest.rlctlon  of 
production. 

Federal  Govert.nicr.t  intervention  in  1933 
and  1934.  although  restrained  by  Supreme 
Court  action,  helped  to  stop  the  flow  of  "hot" 
ell  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Ccnnally 
Act  f  jllowed  quickly  and  its  renewal  in  1937 
£»nd  1939.  extending  until  June  30.  1942, 
shows  that  the  States  are  in  accord  wdth  the 
Federal  Government  in  trying  to  keep  con- 
traband oil  out  of  interstate  commerce  m  the 
interest  of  producers  and  ccnsum.ers. 

Only  in  an  extreme  emergency,  then,  does 
tlie  Federal  Government  show  a  paternal  In- 
terest in  the  repulatory  system  of  petroleum. 
It  has  done  so  recently  In  the  establishment. 
not  by  direct  congressional  action  but  by 
Executive  order,  of  a  CcordinEdor  of  Petro- 
leum for  National  Defense  In  so  doing  the 
President  Indicated  the  need  of  "coordinating 
existing  Federal  authority  over  oil  and  gas 
and  Insuring  that  the  supply  of  petroleum 
and  Its  products  will  be  accommodated  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  national-defense 
program  " 

You  will  agr-e  ai  to  the  Importance  of  pe- 
t:  'eum  in  our  national-defense  plans  at  this 
t::ne  and  although  there  might  be  some  dis- 
aoreerr.e:, '  a.s  to  the  method  in  which  the 
pn.-en:  F,  dc-ral  interest  is  established,  all 
must  conclude  that  ICO-percent  coopera- 
tl'  n  by  the  lnd-;-Tv  Is  essential. 

Rear  Adndral  }}  A  Stuart,  Director  of  Na- 
val Petroleum  Reserves  of  the  United  States 
Navv     recently    s*a'ed: 

"W; 'd  a  large  Increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
tl.e  Navy,  larger  air  forces  in  both  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  tendency  for  complete 
mechanization  of  various  Army  units  in  order 
to  increase  their  mobility  and  effectiveness, 
the  necessity  for  the  Government  to  possess 
adequate  petroleum  reserves  ir  the  ground 
becomes  a  constantly  more  important  factor 
in  the  missions  of  the  country's  armed  forces 
to  provide  properly  for  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  outlying  possessions  and  Terri- 
tories. 

"Tlie  success  of  military  operations  at 
home  and  of  naval  operations  at  sea  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  dependent  on  having 
available  for  all  requirements  ample  sup- 
plies of  the  best  possible  fuels — all  of  which 
are  dependent  on  access  to  large  reserves  of 
petroleum.  In  wartimes  the  effectiveness  of 
military  and  naval  operations  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  facility  and  speed  with  which 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  can  maneuver; 
these,  in  turn,  will  be  dependent  on  an 
abundance  of  proper  fuels  for  all  purposes 
during  the  entire  period  of  action.  Any 
country  somewhat  superior  in  armaments, 
but  with  limited  petroleum  resources,  at- 
tempting an  aggressive  war  or  even  fishtirg 
defensively  against  a  foe  having  access  to 
practically  unlimited  supplies  of  oil.  will  en- 
counter a  disadvantage  almost  impossible  to 
overcome." 

The  aforegoing  is  correct  and.  therefore, 
the  oil  Industry  is  en  a  war  b.isis— for  it 
makes  no  diflference  whether  our  country  is 
actually  at  war  or  whether  it  is  the  indus- 
trial source  and  the  warehouse  and  trans- 
portation agent  for  war  materials — the  de- 
mands on  the  oil  industry  are  the  same. 

At.  ample  supply  of  petroleum  products  Is 
f-....y  a.s  im.portunt  to  our  war  erfcrt  as  an 
ample  supply  cf  steel,  ships,  armaments,  ex- 
plos.ves.  or  aircraft. 

We  are  now  producing;  and  consiHning  In 
tb.is  country  more  than  4.000.000  barrels  daily, 
Nvhich  15  at  the  rate  of  1.500.000.000  per  an- 
i.uo.i  We  :y..iy  expect  this  amount  to  rise  to 
4  1  ■'  o.Hj  b.iri-ls  cially.  possibly  by  June  1, 
-.vi-.en  cur  industries  are  adjusted  to  an 
.;t  v.ar-pr "duct Ion  basis, 
we  beo  o.e  actively  engaged  In  war 
e  lar^e  b<."d.es  ,  f  our  trO'^p^  are  etisa^fd 
w.th    a    very    e:d.vrj;d    Na;  y    ajtl'.  ;■,    we 
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n    additional    consumption    of 
barrels  daily, 
ransportation  system  of  Russian 
Ca'jcasus  already  severed  by  the 
be  necessary  to  furnish  Russia 
ies  cf  oil  if  she  is  to  tonilnue  the 
to   the   above    additional    de- 
Canada    and    Great    Britain,    s 
of    5.000,000    banels    per    day 
Is  not  unhkely.    It  is  obvi- 
an  enormous  increase  in  ds- 
call  for  a  vast  rievjlopment  pro- 
Federal  Government  must  either 
ble  to  the  Industry  the  necessary 
er  materials,  or  cut  civilian  con- 
meet  the  safe  ability  of  the  In- 
uce 

cf  present  consumption  In  the 

of  4.100.000  barrels  per  day.  and 

account  the  lessened  production 

the  withholding  of  IXitch  East 

iction  from  Japan.  It  Is  probable 

more  than  70  percent  of  all 

e  world  today. 

to  our  production  the  prcduc- 
countries  friendly  to  the  Allies 
eir    control,    we    find    that    the 
between   98    percent    and    97 
ill  the  natural  and  synthetic  oil 
That    picture    looks    prttty 
it  not? 
s  examine  It   a  little  closer.     At 
Ing  of  the  war.  the  Allies  with  us 
ussla   which  has  furnished   Ger- 
1  few  millicn  barrels),  controlled 
t  of  all  the  oil   production.   In- 
thetlcs.  In  the  world. 
nemies   have    permitted    him    to 
ntry  after  country,  and  at   the 
campaign   to  have  captured   in 
ore  oil  than  it  cost  him  during 
gn.    The   failure   to  destroy    the 
oil    fields    and    refineries    made 
any's   Central   European   eccn- 
e  possible  the  Balkan  and  Rus- 
This    failure    will    be    re- 
many   historians   as   one   of 
ndals  in  the  war. 
very  essence  of  modern  war 
that    you    have   supplies 
eeds.  but  it  must  be  denied  yrur 
the  oil  production  and  refineries 
sus  fall  Into  Hitler's  hands,  un- 
t  will  prolong  the  war  a  number 
make  Its  outcome  less  certain. 
lot.    with    his    pre.sent    supply    of 
00.000  barrels  per -day.  carry  on 
1  economy  for  300.000.000  people 
same  time  conduct  a  long  and 
ir.     Hitler's  present  supply  Is  In- 
or    all    of    Central    Europe.     This 
more    than    4O0.0O0    barrels    daily 
times      Certainly  he  cannot  long 
war  on  less  than  one-hall  that 
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oil  war — and  the  outcome  de- 
rtow   wisely   we   use   our   own   oil, 
verly  we  deny  It  to  our  enemies 
ag  the  case,  the   American  public 
for  very  definite  demands  upon 
curtailm?nt  In  the  amount  of 
md  its  products.     It  is  fortunate, 
that    the    East   Coast    States   have 
( cted    to    the    experience    recently 
refer)  nee  to   the  transportation  of   pe- 
prpducts  in  that  area.     A  trifle  over- 
haps,  but  sincere  In  then  efforts 
possible  oil  shortage  in  the  East, 
of  the  Federal  Government,  who 
ting    with    the    State    regulatory 
the  oil  industry  during  this  emer- 
certain  recommendations, 
le'jm  Coordinator  was  acting  as 
ntaiive  of   the   President  of   the 
es  when  he  requested  a  voluntary 
of  consumption  of  motor  fuel  la 
es  and  im.poscd  a  gasoline  curfew 
mcipally    the   consumers   of   the 
over  50  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
the  cotuatry  is  consumed. 
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During  the  emergency  the  President,  under 
the  Priorities  Act,  when  he  Us  satisfied  that 
the  fulfillment  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Will  result  in  a  shortage  of  any  ma- 
terial for  defense,  or  for  private  account,  or 
for  export,  maj  allocate  such  material  In 
such  a  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  and  to  promote  the  national 
defense. 

During  normal  times  there  were  inter- 
sute  problems  and  conf  icts  in  the  Industry 
that  called  for  action  tf  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  reinforcement  to  laws  and 
efforts  of  the  industries  and  producing 
States.  Under  the  tre  i^endous  emergency 
set-up.  Federal  supervision  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  production,  of  refining,  and  of  prices 
af  petroleum  in  relation  to  other  fuels  has 
come  about  Supervision  during  the  emer- 
gency should  be  of  a  cooperative  nature. 
These  cooperative  measures  must  not  ovcr- 
centialuze  power  in  the  liands  of  either  State 
or  Federal  Government  during  the  national- 
defense  program,  but  th?y  must  tend  to  bal- 
ance the  powers  so  tha ;  harmony  will  exist 
among  all  interests,  all  Dil-producing  States, 
and  the  people  as  a  wlole. 

The  defense  program  covers  unfamiliar 
ground.  Even  the  mos.  experienced  players 
la  the  teams  of  Government,  business,  and 
Industry  have  confronted  unexpected  sltua- 
tlcns.  Rules  of  the  fame  are  subject  to 
rap.d  change.  Goveri.ment  and  business 
must  study  and  learn  together.  Mistakes 
will  be  made,  successes  will  be  won.  But 
cpnsistent  scoring  of  the  Government  and 
the  oil  industry  will  come  from  cooperation 
and  team  play. 

The  transportation  problem  in  the  East, 
as  recently  developed,  gives  emphasis  to  the 
need  cf  augmenting  all  methods  of  trans- 
portation, not  only  to  the  east  coast  but 
also  to  all  sections  of  he  country  that  are 
contributing  to  natioral  defense  prepara- 
tions. That  means  bui.ding  of  large,  high- 
speed tankers  even  thojgh  the  British  may 
give  back  10,  15,  or  .-note  tankers.  Th.s 
transportation  problem  should  be  a  lesson 
to  us  We  should  nov  see  the  dangers  of 
concentrating  petroleum  transportation  on 
one  method. 

Tankers  heretcfore  have  delivered  about 
95  percent  of  the  petroleum  consumed  by  the 
east  coast  States  Eighty -two  percent  cf  this 
amount,  or  about  1.250.C00  barrels  per  day.  is 
moved  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  East  In 
apprcximately  260  dumtstic  tankers. 

It  Is  time  to  build  and  recondition  more 
railroad  tank  cars,  mere  barges,  and  more 
tank  trucks.  It  is  time  to  improve  existing 
pipe  lines,  to  complete  pipe  lines  now  under 
construction,  and  to  quickly  remove  all  ob- 
jections and  blocks  to  prcp.ised  pipe  lines  that 
Will  aid  In  the  national -delense  program. 
Tills  huge  building  program  Is  one  cf  the 
greatest  conservation  measures  cur  country 
has  ever  undertaken.  We  are  building  not 
only  to  safeguard  cur  petroleum  supply  by 
expanding  our  transportation  faciUties.  but 
also  to  protect  the  life  blood  of  commerce 
and  industry. 

The  progress  of  the  people  as  a  whole  de- 
pends upon  this  life  blood  of  commerce  and 
Industry — petroleum.  Without  substantial 
petroleum  reserves,  without  efficient  trans- 
portation frcm  sources  of  supply  to  manu- 
facturers, there  Is  a  threat  to  the  sound 
economic  condition  of  cur  country 

Since  petroleum  is  so  vital  to  the  life  of 
the  Nation  and  to  its  continued  existence  in 
case  of  enemy  attack,  private  promoters  of 
pipe  l.nes  were  given  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  If  the  Precldent  declares  by  procla- 
mation that  the  buildirg  of  the  Interstate 
pipe  line  is  or  may  be  in  the  future  necessary 
for  national  defense.  This  law— Public.  No. 
197_was  passed  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  on  July  30. 
acii 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  law  does 
not  Indicate   a  permanent   policy  of  Federal 
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aid  to  pipe  lines  Tliese  powers,  which  were 
given  to  tht  President  in  the  Interest  of 
conservation  and  the  public  welfare,  expire 
after  June  30.  1943  The  law  also  provides 
that  whenever  private  azencies  are  unable 
to  construct  a  pipe  line  the  President  may 
make  provisions  for  the  construction  and 
operation  by  a  Government  agency  This 
operation,  however,  shall  not  continue  for 
more  than  1  year  after  the  present  national 
emergency  Is  terminated. 

Until  the  recent  governmental  Interest  In 
the  oil  situation  In  the  East  Coast  States,  the 
paramount  intertsts  of  the  consumers  were 
bound  up  in  State  and  national  conservation 
laws  and  In  the  technological  progress  of  the 
oil  lndu5try.  One  of  the  significant  outcomes 
of  the  oil  situation  In  the  East  Is  the  fact 
that  the  general  public  has  been  made  aware 
of  its  reliance  on  the  futue  d"^velopment  of 
the  oil  Industry  for  its  comfort,  happiness, 
and  prosperity.  The  people  have  been  shewn 
also  that  they  need  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  great  industry 

The  necessity  for  the  public's  education  In 
the  progress  of  the  oil  industry  as  It  relates 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  cf  the 
Nation  was  stressed  by  the  Governor  of  a  new 
member  of  the  oil  compact.  Gov.  Sam  Jones, 
of  Louisiana,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Interstate  Oil  Commission. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  Governor  Jones 
and  others  who  have  voiced  the  conviction 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be 
Informed  regularly  on  what  is  being  done  In 
the  development,  transportation,  and  con- 
servation of  petroleum  for  the  public  welfare 
by  the  industry,  the  State  regulatory  authori- 
ties, the  oil  compact  commission,  and  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  This  valu- 
able information  will  develop  the  people  s  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  strides  that  the  oil 
industry  has  mad*,  and  impress  on  them  the 
tremendous  part  that  petroleum  plays  in  their 
lives  and  in  the  success  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  and  other  organizations, 
the  public  is  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
technological  progress  that  Is  being  made  by 
the  Industry  and  how  this  progress  affects  the 
public's  everyday  life.  - 

It  Is  necessary  that  the  public  obtain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  many  phases  of  the 
oil  Industry  If  It  is  to  be  sympathetic  with 
the  industry  In  emergencies  such  as  the  na- 
tional-defen.se  program  and  Its  extracrd.nary 
demand  on  the  oil  companies  This  under- 
standing of  problems  that  may  ar^se.  such  as 
the  recent  one  of  transportation,  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  the  wise  diesomlnation  of 
Information. 

Unanimity  cf  purpose  Is  the  backbone  of 
the  national-defense  program,  and  there 
must  be  no  discord  at  this  time.  There  must 
be  a  powerful,  unified  movement  cf  citizens, 
producers,  and  State  and  Federal  officials 
in  order  to  make  conse.vailcn  a  part  cf  the 
defence  prrgrana.  There  must  be  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  petrol-um  frcm  producers  to 
consumers,  whether  t^cy  be.civ.l:?n  cr  gov- 
ernmental. There  shO'jld  be  no  undue  re- 
strici.ons  placed  on  th3  oil  Industry  by  Stlita 
and  Federal  authcrlties  If  cur  gigantic  task 
Is  to  be  accomplished  and  the  American  way 
of  life  to  be  continued  at  ail  limes. 

With  the  realization  of  the  ever-changing 
Inierr.ational  situation  and  the  seriousness 
Its  effect  upon  ihe  future  of  cur  ccuiitry 
might  very  readily  atcume.  1  a?2ln  repeat  the 
confidence  which  I  believe  the  prcple  of  the 
Unlt?d  States  have  In  th.s  great  industry,  and 
Its  ability  to  perform,  aa  of  necessity  it  must, 
a  most  essential  part  In  the  succe:>sful  pro- 
gram now  functioning  for  the  perpetuation 
ol  cur  democratic  form  of  government      ,_ 

You  who  believe  In  free  enterprise  regulated 
In  the  public  Interest,  or  In  what  may  be 
called  humanized  capitalum.,  have  to  nieet 
the  challenge  of  making  that  Eyst?m  ccn- 
stantly  even  better  for  the  comm.cn  weal. 
Any  failure  to  meet  the  peak  loads  of  thes« 


crowded  days  will  be  selrrd  upCn  by  the  ene- 
mies of  free  enterprise  as  an  iexcv.se  for  the 
taking  over  and  natlonalizinig  of  industry. 
Tlie  excuse  may  not  be  valid,  but  the  loads 
Imposed  on  industry  by  goverlmient  may  be 
arbitrary  and  unpredictable 

Congress  Is  sympathetic  witfc  what  you  are 
called  upon  to  do.  and  Is  ploatod  to  find  the 
Pre-sldenl  of  the  United  S'atfrs  taking  time 
out  from  his  day  and  night  labors  to  com- 
ment favorably  upon  some  aispects  of  your 
work 

Administrative  agencies  will  function  un- 
der definite  limit  itions  and  be  given  every 
reasonable  r,£.slstance  as  l»  from  time  to  time 
required  As  you  continue  to  foster  the 
preservation  of  our  form  of  government  and 
meet  successfully  through  cooperative  effort 
the  unprecedented  demands  ttnposed  by  the 
national-defense  program,  olily  laws  of  a 
helpful  and  not  of  a  restrictive  and  im- 
peding nature  pertaining  to  yovir  industry 
should  be  enacted. 

Reassured  as  1  ha\e  been  at  this  meeting.  I 
shall  return  to  Washington  defper  in  my  con- 
viction that  the  challenge  ot,  certain  tyi>an- 
nical  powers  has  only  served  to  strengthen 
the  purpose  and  resolve  of  tine  United  States 
of  America  that  free  government  ;hall  not 
perish  but  live  on  In  renewed  strength  and 
aecurity. 


House  Resolution  337--Social-Securily 
Inquiry 

EXTENSION   OF  I.KMAHK3 
or  I 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday   ^'"r^•^nt>^:r  13.  1'j41 


STATEMENT   OF    HC'N      }  '  ■  \Nt.  EL    CEI-l.ER. 
OF  NEW   -i^   !  K 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  rcleasa 
which  I  Ls.sued  yt-sterday,  Noveitibcr  12. 
concerning  my  resolution,  iHouse  Resolu- 
tion 337,  setling  uo  a  coTimittoe  of  five 
Members  cf  the  Ho'Jse  of  Representa- 
tives to  make  an  lmpani»l  study  of  the 
propo.'-ed  change.s  In  lax  talcs  ai-d  ben- 
efits under  the  Social  Sarurity  Aci.  A 
copy  of  the  resolution  in  Que.stion  is  also 
appended  hereto: 

CELLER  CRITICIZES  TREASURY  PCjLlCT  CONCTHNINO 
SOCIAL -SECUaiTY  TAXES  AND  OFTrKS  A  DILL  TO 
SET   UP  COMMITTEE    OF    INWtHHT 

I  have  this  day  offered  a  rekolutlon  (H  Res. 
337).  to  set  UT  a  committee  of  five  M(  mbers 
cf  the  Hcuce  to  make  an  irtpartial  biudy  cf 
the  proposed  changes  in  tax  ifatPs  and  beneflis 
-under  tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  scrutiniz3 
and  report  upon  the  admiritEtrallon  of  a'l 
social-security  ag^^ncles.  including  the  Social' 
S?curliy  B:ard.  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  vatlci-'s  S>at2s*  agencies  having  Jurisdic- 
tlcn  over  such  mettera. 

Scc.al-sjcarity  taxes  mu*  be  ccn-tdered 
separately  and  distinctly  ff  rn  any  defensa 
pn  gram  of  taxat.on  T::e  Treasury,  however, 
thinks  dihcrwlse     The  TreafuiT  is  wrong 

Social  security  Is  a  blessing  that  Is  per- 
manent. It  Is  not  temporary  like  the  defends 
effort.  The  rate  of  tax  in  support  of  this 
security  must  be  of  a  permanent  character  to 
apply  during  hard  times  fcnd  Rocd  tim^s. 
during  years  of  pro<=:e:ity  and  ycar=  ^ '.  .e- 
presslon.     Defence  taxes  are  emergency  taxet. 


i 


A  5 17)6 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIONAL  RKCORD 


•  r.r-  '.x  ri'iu  -t 


b'j  '■i;n..:.  •.•.  iJ 

S-.cr. -.v      M   rcremnau      bunch^^--      1- (■:;■=(■    i 
t.ix'-.-  rt.',  !  s:ci..;-s«cun'v  -.tx  -  tore'hi  r     t;.:.- 
1-  .1  I.i-,i.  m:>tjlcf      H'    y.    u.d  dra.-uc.i,.y  i:.- 
,    ,   ,.,     M  r'.rt;-*-«-c  url'y    taxes    to    hflp    tiiianco 
r<  ;i-:niim''iit   and   ciefer.se,  and  also   to   arrf-t 

jnftatli-n 

S<<-lal  sfcurlty  has  no  relation  ti-  the  prcb- 
Irins  of  inriHtlcn  and  doftn«;  Why  should 
these  mw  embraced  within  the  sccial-socurity 
sy-tem  labtiut  40  000  000)  unduly  bear  the 
burdens  attt-ndant  u[>  n  tiu  t.-ic  f  ^toppir.t? 
Inflation  by  contributir.^r  i.iri;'  ;>:':■  n.<  cf 
their  pay  rcils,  wherfa"-  d  init!-  ics  !  trni  f  per- 
BtiTs  and  workers,  casu.il  laij<  rtr^  •  riipA  ye^-s 
In  nonprofit  ln?lituticns,  prol'.sjtonal  nun 
FUfh  as  d'x:U)rs  and  lawyers.  at:d  ether  self- 
tmployers  (total  of  about  27  000,000)  btor  no 
fiiich  burd  •  -  berausie  tht-y  arc  n  t  w.  the 
trtXuiK  -J    :•  ro  of  »rc:al  security 

bhuulU  we  nut  first  make  a  broad  j^tudy  to 
rit'tinri.!'  vi.*t*h  r  rh  .t-  not  iiuw  covered  In 
t.  f  -iv  •!:;  ^>.  •,,,  ;  t>'  bMU^iht  Into  It?  The 
.-•;u  '.  ci  ulJ  »•  .  ;t-.r!;i;ne  any  need  for  tax 
I  h  .:.t;ts.  To  '...<  \\  :.  p:tstnt  Information  Is 
tc  •    \  h  Ir.dly 

(':i  't.'  basis  of  the  huge  surplus  :,i.m.  ;:,  ihr 
uneinpiuyinctit-conipi'P.satlon  a;.d  old-age 
b?nedt  funds,  the  present  rates.  It  Is  charged, 
are  entirely  too  high  The  amount  c;-.lJectcd  in 
such  taxes  over  the  la:  t  4  years  was  81  percent 
greater  than  the  amount  paid  out  Now  the 
Treasury  Department  w:aiUs  to  Increase  the 
rates  and  pile  up  an  even  greater  surplus  A 
study  should  t>e  made  as  to  the  efTect  and  ram- 
llVatlcii.s  of  thi5  surplus  In  b  ith  the  old-aci? 
and  unemployment  funds  there  Is  a  total 
.surplu-  ct  $=)  OOOOCO.COO.  The  mc  ney  l5  really 
not  tht:-  It  has  been  siphoned  cut  by  the 
Trea.'-ui>  1.  i  general  expense,  and  I  O  Us 
are  sub;itltuttd  The  Treasury  sunply  u»es 
bonds  paynble  to  Itself.  Such  practice  needs 
examination  If  m.cre  mcncy  Is  wanted  for 
defen.*e  then  let  the  Tre.TPUry  «ueeest  In  a 
forthright  manner  a  general  basis  cf  tax 
nppUci'ble  to  all  taxpaytrs  and  net  to  a  por- 
ticn  of  the  taxpayers  Social-security  funds 
are  reahy  trust  funds,  and,  although  the 
social-security  taxes  collected  are  thrown 
Into  the  ccmmcn  Treasury  pot,  as  It  were. 
n* Arrthfles?  the  taxe?  are  rcllrcted  in  trust 
!  r  -iX-1 'I-securlty  benefits  ."-uch  a.s  unemploy- 
ment, disability,  and  death  payments  Th.ey 
H'e  n.-t  C('i:cc:rd  to  br:n^  nb  "Ut  drflaticn. 
Tiirv      IT'-     r.    '     r-  i:ecT-    !     •■■     .it  !:  .y     lirfense 

to  tnc-e  unu'Ual  t-c hemes  .  ;  :'..<.-  Trea--ury. 
Such  a  study  cculd  alfc  tcH  i.,-  .ifcout  ti.e 
I'.eetl  f(  r  nad  the  efTect  of  prctoctlng  the 
UT^rfc-r  apa'.r.Ft  temporary  disability,  nf^ed 
f- r  (".d  tl'e  efTert  cf  yi  \',dinkr  the  '.v  rk'r 
'9.',-. I  n:e<l  cal  cr.re  a:.cl  ,ir:anginf?  for  insur- 
ance In  case  of  pennanent  total  cr  tempo- 
rary dlratjluy  ur.conr.ortrd  w.*'.-;  UT'.employ- 
ment  ccmpe:-sa;:cn.  ar.^i  ,i  o  n  :.r-:r:ing  sick 
bef.efits  ut-.ccnnec'.f .!  'A.'h  n  :.e.:-.r;oyment 
bfn?fit5  Such  a  sMiilv  v^  \:\!  irform  us 
Bomethlr.p  of  th"  cnditicr"  ccr.frrntli^.g 
cotrp  c{  the  ^"'-crrrd  "p  i->rrr'  Sta'e*  v\hlch 
r  V  ^<'  xn  .i!  le  •  "  iIT  'd  TV.e  "^.ime  be:-.eSts  as 
(  :  h  -r  y  a'--;  «.•;;  b-"-;tT  ec.r  .v.:c  r,-!;dl- 
t:>  !-.s  J-n.  uld  ^  .;••  ;;:.*'  be  Mr.'e;!  cii'  l:: 
Ca'.'w:::^  :'•(•  C'\  '  at;'!  n  V:r  ^:^:v^:\:s::  \:\  r. 
c:  ^.  ciai  Mviir.  •.  '  S-h- ulcl  e.ll  *he-t  pr^  b- 
leir.s  l:e  selved  n^.w  cr  sb..  '.I'i  r  h(  y  a^^.■.t  a 
p>osr-war  er-.i '  Crrt;::.;-.  im  r.-.y  ep.r.;  ■!  ib.e 
present  h"Ct:c  ;>■:  ;i  .1  s.iuUl  r  "t  tre  utilized 
for   the   l^.f.stv    a:;.e:ii:;;-.e'  *    cf    ti-.t    Sccinl    6e- 


■''•.rii-ut.  at  i  .L  r    a 


It' en 


W, 


f.i   -s       We 


C-iulu.  e\    :n; 

>i.'  n   1    I':    ;i-  •.      r.   '''.•■•->^  w.  rr.'.i  :.'■ 

V.  e   nui"      h.'V>.,"..'r    nr''    :<[;i'w   t 

V  .i>:    n    !    s  «.  ;     v.      '.'.^  -k     '.::".e,    and   t>.;'k*:':-- 

t.)e  w.  r  1  >!   :;;■     T  rt  .,.-■;:  ■,    iV  ;.:ar:  nu  nt  cr    'l.-r 

word    >:     t  .e    S.  i  .u;     S.  e!:..,v     B.:a-d       Tl  t  y 

l'..i\t    an  .-ix     .    trnnl  .  tl.    r  ti'.aa  ~ci;  .ai-M^c..:  l"y 

ti  :.i  :.:>       l'".it     U  k:.,-;a:;\  e    ti-icr-cii    lUiti.s    the 


ex;  ;  r:     atl\  ice 


di;.;:'.-e:e: 


t  il 


p.ir*  ;es 


A 


Coi:iin;:;«.c  c^!r,pv>ed  ci   n. e  Mei:it>ers  of  the 


F;-',;-''  '■h  'u'.c!  bo  '!f''h'r.:i' 'i!  n  -  per  bill  I 
{  irrred  th:.-  d;.y,  to  .sfjciy  :  iid  rip_r.  ccr.t.em- 
phited  charges  In  th  •  S  cial  Security  Act. 
This  committee  should  take  the  advice  and 
counsel  from  various  and  sundry  wtll-known 
organizations  and  entitles  long  Interested  In 
social-security  taxation  and  benefits. 

177?h  Cong,   1st  se-^s      H    r.e=    337      In  the 

H    use     of     Represei.t..-.-.  e>.     N:,vember     12. 
IMl      Mr    Cei.i  Ea  Introduced  the  f(3llowing 

bill,  which  wai  referred  ^o  the  Committee 

on  Rules] 

Rrffolvcd.  That   there   Is   hereby   set   up   a 
crnimlttee  cf   five  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives     to     be     appointed     by     the 
Speaker  cf  the  House  to  study.  Investigate, 
and  report  to  the  House  upon  Xhs  purposes 
and  eflects  cf  the  present  tax  rates  and  bene- 
fits authorized  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended,  and  all  facts  relating  thereto;  to 
study.  Investigate,  and  rept:rt  to  the  House 
upon  the  administration  of  the  act  under  the 
Social  Security  Beard,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment,    and    any    other    Federal     and    State 
agencies  having   Jurisdiction  with    reference 
thereto:   to  study,  investigate,  and  report  to 
the  House  upcn  suggested  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  taxes  paid  Into  the  unemploy- 
ment     ccmpensatioii      and      old-age-benefit 
funds  of  the  Social  Security  Sysiem;  to  study. 
Investigate,    and    report    upcn    to    the   House 
concerning  the  widening  of  the  benefits  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Sy?tem;  to  studv,  in- 
vestigate, and  report  to  the  House  up^^n  the 
pr.jposal  to  inert  ase  tlie  number  of  those  to 
be  embraced  within  the  benefits  of  the  Sociaf" 
SccuiUy   System  so  as  to  include  domestics, 
farm    operators,    agricultural    workers,    em- 
ployees   In    nonprofit     institutions,    casual 
laborers,  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments,   professional    men    and    women,    and 
other  self-employed  persons;  to  study.  Inves- 
tigate, and  report  to  the  House  upon  relations 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  various 
State  governments  in  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes  and  disbursement  of   funds 
under  the  Social  Security  System;    to  study, 
investigate,    and    report   to    the   Hcuse    upon 
the  expense  and  cost  of  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  System;  to  study,  investigate, 
and  report  to  the  House  upon   the  surplus 
nt)W  in  the  Treasury  belonging  to  those  cov- 
ered by  the  Sjcial  Security  System,  the  op- 
eration   and    activity    of    the   Treasury    con- 
cerning   such    surplus,    the    bonds    issued    by 
the    Treasury    concerning    such    surplus;    to 
Study,  investigate,  and  report  to  the  House 
upon  the  eSection  cf  defense  production  and 
industries  upon   the  Social  Security   System. 
The  committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  em- 
ploy counsel  and  whatever  clerical  assistance 
it  may  de?m  necessary,  and  is  hereby  author- 
iztd  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,500 
lor  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  investaga- 
tion. 


Repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION    OF   REMAPKS 


HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

IN   TiiE  KOLcE   CI-    HLhiirlcEM  A  I  IVES 


M :.':day.  .Vi  ifvibcr  1', 


Mr    ANDERSON  of  New  Mcx.c^      Mr. 

Sp''aker,  unci- r  have  to  (.x'-.r-cl  my  re- 
m;uk.^  in  the  Record.  I  df.^.re  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Vfiy  fine  edit.'.'ial  w'r.ich 
appeared  on  the  from  page  el  ihe  Baili- 


more  Sun  on  Friday.  November  14.  This 
wa<;  headed  "Now  face  home  issues." 

The  editorial  points  out  a  fact  which 
the  Americajn  public  shoulc'  not  forget- 
that  the  vole  for  the  further  rev.sion  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  was  not  a  decision  on 
policy.  GUI'  policy  was  decided  last  May 
when  this  jGovernment  determined  to 
build  ar^iainents  and  to  transfer  war 
5upplies.  guns,  and  shipi  to  Britain  and 
to  those  ot jier  lands  whose  battles  con- 
tribute to  tie  cause  of  democracy. 

It  .■:eems]to  me  this  is  an  important 
consideratidn  which  v.as  compleely  ig- 
nored as  f^r  as  the  general  public  wa^ 
concerned.  Telegrams  and  letters  poured 
in  upon  tht  Members  of  Congress  indi- 


cating that 
lean  public 
was  the  las 
The  editor 


a  great  segment  of  the  Amer- 

had  been  convinced  that  this 

step  in  a  march  toward  war. 

al  from  the  Sun  effectively 


disposes  of  that  argument  and  states  the 
issue  as  1  should  have  been  stated, 
namely,  w!  lether  we  would  pursue  our 
previrusly  ( ttermined  policy  in  a  fa.shion 
that  was  st-ong  or  feeble. 

This  stat?ment  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection wilh  the  letter  of  the  President 
addressed  t)  the  Speaker  and  the  major- 
ity leader.  This  was  read  by  the  Speaker 
at  the  clos;  of  the  debate,  and  I  quote 
from  it  th*t  portion  which  states  the 
position  of  the  Prpident : 

In  my  m  .*sage  of  October  9  I  definitely 
rccommendei  arming  of  ships  and  removing 
the  prchibi  ion  against  sending  American- 
flag  ships  ir  to  belligerent  ports  Both  I  re- 
garded as  cl  extreme  Importance — the  first  I 
called  of  imintdiate  Importance  at  that  time. 
Another  mo  ith  has  gone  by,  and  the  second 
'  I  regard  to  lay  as  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance with  I  he  first. 
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THREE   EUMENTS 

10  the  'epeal  of  sections  2  and  S 
ity  Act,  I  need  only  call  your 
three  elements.    The  first  con- 
tinued sinking  of  American-flag 
ly  parts  of  the  ocean, 
d    relates    to    great    operational 
n  making  ccntlnucus  voyages  to 
nt  port  In  any  part  of  the  world; 
probability  incre.ising  the  total 
)f  goods — foodstuffs   and  miinl- 
lly    delivered    to    these    nations 
erism. 

Is  the  decision  by  the  Congress 
■cutive   that   this   Nation,  for   ItB 

t  and  future  defense,  must 
he  supply  line  to  all  cf  those  who 
ceeping   Hitlensm   lar    from    the 


WORLD  IS    WATCHING 

of  this   In   mind,  the   world    Is 
tcbing  the  course  of  this  Icgis- 


itlsh   Empire.    In   China,    and    In 
ot  whom  are  fighting  a  defensive 
Invasion — the  effect  of  failure  of 
to  repeal  sections  2  and  3  of 
Act  would  be  definitely  dis- 
I  am  confident  that  it  would  not 
d^'fen.se    cr    morale,    thcugh    It 
n  their  positlcn  from  the  point 
ood  and  munitions. 
repeal  these  sections  would,  of 
rejoicing  in  the  Axis  nations, 
bolster    aggressive    steps    and 
n  Germany  and  in  the  other  well- 
nations  under  the  leader- 
er. 


jB 


t) 
U5e 


agg  res^r 


WOL'LO   WEAKEN  OCR  POSITION 

Judging  hy  all  recent  experience,  we  could. 
all  cf  us.  ock  forward  to  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause in  1  hose  three  nations  based  on  the 
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claim  that  the  United  States  l;  cluumtcd.  as 
they  have  so  often  prophesied 

Our  own  position  In  Xhe  struggle  against 
aggression  would  be  definitely  weakened  not 
only  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  but  also  among 
our  sister  republics  in  the  Americas.  For- 
eign nations,  friends  and  enemies,  would  mis- 
interpret our  own  mind  and  purpose. 

I  have  discussed  this  letter  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  he  wholelieartedly  ccnctirs. 

crrrs  ixjmestic  re-^cijon 

May  1  take  this  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing that,  in  my  Judgment,  failure  of  the 
House  to  take  favorable  action  on  the  Senate 
amendments  would  also  weaken  our  domestic 
Situation?  Such  failure  would  weaken  our 
great  effort  to  produce  all  we  po&slbly  can  and 
a*^  rapidly  as  we  can.  Strikes  and  stoppages 
of  work  would  become  less  serlotis  in  the 
mind  of  the  public. 

I  am  holding  a  conference  tomorrow  In 
the  hjpe  that  certain  es.-^ential  coal  mines 
can  remain  'n  continuous  operation.  This 
may   prove  successful. 

But  if  It  l3  not  successful'.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  coal  must  be  mined  In  order  to 
keep  the  essential  steel  mills  at  work.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
backing  cf  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
workers. 

The  Government  proposes  to  see  this  thing 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attempts  were  made  to 

tie  this  vote  to  domestic  issues.  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  is  pro- 
foundly impres.sed  with  the  necessity  of  a 
united  front,  but  we  are  also  of  the  opin- 
ion that  harmony  in  cur  industrial  field 
cannot  be  one-sided.  We  can  take  cour- 
age in  the  assurance  of  the  President  that 
if  the  conference  which  was  held  with 
reference  to  certain  essential  coal  mines 
does  not  result  in  these  mines  remaining 
open,  the  Governnient  intended  to  make 
sure  that  coal  would  be  mined  in  order 
that  the  essential  steel  mills  might  be 
kept  at  work. 

-  We  can  take  comfort  in  this  promise 
of  our  President:  "The  Government  pro- 
poses to  see  this  thing  through." 

With  the  elimination  of  domestic  is- 
sues from  the  vote  on  the  repeal  of  neu- 
trality, and  with  the  realization  that  the 
matter  of  policy  was  determined  last 
May.  the  proceedinRS  of  Thursflay  can  be 
viev^ed  more  calmly  and  with  assurance 
that  our  decision  will  eventually  lead  to 
greater  national  unity  in  the  effort  to 
preserve  American  institutions  and 
ideals. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Tlie  vote  in  the  House  was  very  close — far 
too  close  for  comfort. 

But  it  will  suffice.  It  will  restore  this  Na- 
tions  rights  on  the  seas.  It  will  enable  us  to 
do  cur  manful  part  in  the  delivery  ot  arms, 
munitions,  and  food  to  the  Allies  in  our  own 
defense  It  will,  thereby,  assure  the  delivery 
of  more  supplies  more  quickly  to  Britain. 
Russia,  and  China,  which  hold  the  front  lines 
against  Hitler  and  his  satellites. 

Finally  this  vote  In  the  House — narrow  as 
it  was — will  clear  our  heads,  set  our  wills, 
confirm  the  national  purpose  and  promote 
the  national  unity 

It  was  a  fateful  decision  that  the  House 
made. 

The  question  was  whether  we  should  be 
strong  or  feeble  There  was  no  question  of 
policy  The  question  of  policy  was  decided  in 
May  of  last  year  when  we  embarked  upon  the 
vasrt  arms  program  and  followed  with  trans- 
fer of  war  supplies  to  Britain  and  with  enact- 
ment of  lend-lease.  Policy  was  settled  long 
ago. 


The  fateful  question  was  whether  we  should 
be  strong  In  the  execution  of  our  policy  or 
whether  we  should  be  feeble  Whether  we 
should  tise  our  might  to  assure  delivery  of 
supplies  abroad  or  whether  we  shculd  pro- 
duce supplies  and  hope  that  they  would  be  ' 
delivered  by  someone  In  adequate  volume. 

Had  we  voted  yesterday  in  the  House  to 
follow  the  feeble  course,  we  should  have  paid  j 
a  calamitous  price.  The  slackening  cf  will  to  1 
deliver  the  supplies  must  surely  have  caused 
a  slackening  cf  will  to  produce.  Per  the 
first  time  since  May  1940  we  should  have 
weakened,  and  the  sag  would  have  been  felt 
throughout   our  national  life. 

Moreover,  we  should  have  given  such  notice 
to  the  world  of  hesitation  that  every  aggres- 
sor from  Hitler  down  would  have  read  into 
cur  action  an  invitation  to  stips  against  our 
rights  and  our  security.  We  should  have 
worked  ourselves  into  the  dreadful,  perhaps 
fatal,  position  of  defying  the  conqueror  only 
to  back  away  from  him  in  the  moment  of 
decision.  | 

In  one  of  the  mcst  pregnant  moments  of    I 
history    we    shculd    have    quailed.     And    we    | 
should  have  known  that  wc  quailed,  and  the 
ccnqucrcr  wculd  have  known  i 

Now  that  we  have  survived  that  testing  | 
time,  it  is  in  order  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  i 
survived  so  very  narrowly  | 

Calmly,  without  anger,  the  President  and 
the  citizens  of  this  country  thould  Inquire 
intfci  the  arguments  of  those  who  contend.^d 
that  the  domestic  affairs  cf  the  United  St.Tles 
are  in  such  state  that  we  could  not  afford  to  j 
reclaim  our  rights  upcn  ihe  seas;  could  not  , 
afford  to  send  our  merchant  ships  through 
combat  zones  and  into  belligerent  ports. 

In  the  Sun's  opinion  the  assertion  of  our 
rights  in  our  own  defense,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  disorders  in  cur  domestic  economy 
are  wholly  separate  matters.  We  suspect  that 
Eot^ie  of  those  who  linked  the  two  questions 
werfr  disingenuous.  But  others  were  hon- 
estly troubled.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  compelled 
in  liis  letter  to  the  House  to  take  note  of 
their  conofern. 

Beyond  all  argument  there  are  domestic 
questions  of  the  gr&vest  concern.  And 
though  these  problems  have  not  prevented 
a  strong  course  In  execution  cf  frrelun  policy, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  President  take  a 
firm  grip  on  these  domestic  questions  and 
the  citizens  create  a  compelling  public 
opinion. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  labor  problem. 
Mr  Roosevelt  deals  with  it  today.  He  should 
be  just,  dispassionate  He  should  seek  In 
every  way  to  establish  discipline  without  in- 
voking compulsion.  But  he  should  know — 
and  every  citizen  should  know — that  disci- 
pline there  must  be  If  not  freely  given.  It 
must  be  firmly  required 

In  the  vote  of  the  House  our  rights  of 
defense  were  asserted  In  the  labor  decision 
of  today  and  tomorrow  our  full  strength 
must  be  pre"»'-vpd. 


A.") 


the  Record.  I  include  the  foil  w.i.p  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  November  2.  1941: 
[From    the    New    York    HeraltJ    ITio-nr    cf 

November  2.  1941); 
British  Writer  Traces  •Morabc"  to  CniciN 
IN  SriRrrvAL  FAtTH-CREDrrs' His  Pton  es 
Steadfastness  to  CoNvncTKiie  in  a  Force 
Betond  National  ThrMrER^Kii^NT:  t.'BC.Es 
KELiGiors  Bond  edr  Uniteo  States  and 
Empire 

( By  Peter  Howard  ] 

Morale  is  the  secret  weapon  which  wins  the 
modern  war. 

Morale  is  a  dull  word,  yet  it  describes  10,- 
000,000  deeds  of  self-sacrilice.  buth  great  and 
small,  which  tocjetlier  form  the  most  shining 
hours  In  the  history  of  a  natlcn. 

Not  long  ago  a  iximber  clrcl«-<i  a  British  air- 
field It  had  rettirned  from  an  expedition 
to  Germ.any.  It  lar.d'd  v.ilh  a  bump,  slewed 
arour.d.  and  stopped  When  the  ground  staff 
opened  the  doers  they  found  that  machine 
full  of  dead  men  There  wa  i  not  a  living 
soul  aboard.  All  except  the  p  lot  had  either 
been  killed  over  Germany  or  died  on  the 
way  home  Tlic  pilot  had  m.inaged  to  land 
the  m:;ch;ne.  but  the  bump  a|f  landing  had 
flnlfhed  him  There  were  19  hounds  in  his 
body. 

Thafs  morale.  Morale  i's  qvallty.  courage, 
and  calculated  disregard  qf  self  which  marks 
br.ive  men  in  action  Yet  mprale  is  some- 
thing more  than  that.  Actioh  is  stimulat- 
Ing  It  can  give  even  to  a  ftightenod  man 
such  n  sense  of  urgency  that  He  forgets  dan- 
ger, wounds,  and  pain,  and  Is  Impelled  to  the 
performance  of  his  duty. 

THE   ORIGIN   or    MO« 

But  we  in  Britain  are  discov 
morale,  which  in  the  loiy;  tun 
lively    than    any    isolated    acta 
the  m.orale  of  the  factory  worV 
of  labor  who.  week  alter  wcok. 


BntK-sh  Morale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.AMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 


Monday.  November  17.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  tiEV!  YORK  HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr.      WADSWORllI      :.L- 


"le- 


aker, 


under  leave  to  extend  ry    :>:    ^ :'rL-   In 


?ring  that  the 
?l.s  mere  eflcc- 
of   daring.    Is 
?r  or  employer 
month  after 
month.  In  all  the  ncrvovs  stnain  and  hard- 
ship  of    war   conditions,   continues    to    work 
away,   giving   full   service   to   fhe   nation      It 
is  the  morale  of  dogged  pcrfor|nance  without 
display.     It  is  the  morale  of  n^Ulions  of  ordi- 
nary men  and  women,  not  only  in  the  .services, 
but  in  civilian  life,  which  will  win  this  war. 
Lord    Salisburj-    expies.sed    the    secret    of 
morale  which  Britain  has  begun  to  discover 
over   the   last    2    years.     Lord    Salisbury    is    » 
man  of  authority.     He  is  hea«l  of  the  House 
of  Cecil,  which  for  centuries  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  British  political  development. 
Said  be;    T  do  nut  doubt  that  British  morale 
has   E  jmethlng   to   do   partly  f*lth    the   tem- 
perament  of   the   people,   but   I   believe   that 
there  is  behind  it  all  a  certain  Christian  at- 
mosphere,   a    kind   of   feelinfj   in    the   great 
masses  of  the  people  that  the|-e  is  something 
■behind    the    temporal    emergency    in    which 
they  Btand.  some  obligation  u{»cn  them  which 
does  not  depend  merely  upon  their  national 
characteristics,  but  is  indeed  a  homage  and 
a  concession  to  the  spiritual  world  In  which 
they  knew  they  are  moving     I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that   this  is  the  case  ' 

All  over  Britain  civic  hea«s  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  morale  of  their  own  com- 
munities, industrial  areas,  blitzed  areiis.  and 
60  on  have  been  discovering  tbat  the  sections 
of  the  people  who  stand  up  best  to  the  stress 
cf  war  are  Iho-se  who  have  spiritual  convlc- 
•lon  in  their  own  lives.  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  civic  heads,  elected  representa- 
tives of  24.000.000  people  (>boyt  half  the 
population  of  these  islands >.  distributed  a 
morale  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Call  to  Ctir 
Citizens"  They  say  In  this  call:  We  deeply 
need  the  leadership  of  Gj<l-ied  men  and 
women  who  base  their  lives  an  the  Christian 
principles  of  honesty,  un.lel  fish  n  ess.  and 
faith 

"Such  men  and  women  will  not  only  make 
the  morale  of  a  country  ImpregUdble;  they 
wUl  today  create  and  spread  that  spirit  whch 


\ 
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Arrr.NDix  to  the  coxgressioxal  i:Kr"i:i) 


will  Insure  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  "  This 
Call  to  Our  Ciuzens  was  sponsoreU  by  the 
Oxrortl  Orcup  a  growing  body  ol  men  and 
»oinen  who  have  been  summoned  by  civ:c 
hCHds  to  aid  in  the  morale  building  v{  hun- 
dreds of  cities  and  towns  since  the  war 
be^an 

The  Oxford  Group  has  enem. C5  In  England 
as  well  as  many  friends.  In  this  It  rcpre- 
•enu  every  other  Christian  revolutionary 
movement  throughout  history. 

roi'NDKO   BY    AMERICAN 

Also,  tjne  Oxford  Group  has  the  Immense 
advantSRe  fn^m  the  British  (viint  of  view  of 
bfiiig  founded  Tiy  an  AnuT;c;in  citizen.  Why 
Is  this  an  Rdvaiitai;e?  Bi'chus*-  in  the  pa.st 
many  of  us  In  Env;land  have  been  ready  to 
accept  as  much  material  aid  ■>  ;  ■  ^Mble  from 
tho  Unitt-d  States  but  Utli.  .  L-«^  I  know, 
because  I  ust-d  to  t)e  one  of  the  gang  mysflf. 
Thfre  is  a  type  of  mind  whKh.  bluntly,  has 
In  the  past  rcRitrded  Americans  as  somethmt^ 
a  little  less  than  Bntl.'^h  people. 

The  spreadint?  work  of  the  Oxford  Group 
has  contnbvitctl  not  a  little  to  the  f:ict  that 
this  intolerable  snob  attitude  lb  en  the  de- 
cline The  futvire  of  the  world  can  be  -.vith 
the  American  and  British  peoples  They  can 
rise  to  their  destiny  only  if  they  are  united 
by  InseparabU-  bonds  Bonds  of  common 
Interi'st  and  lansuaije  are  strung,  but  they  are 
not  everlasting. 

The  only  permanent  bonds  are  bonds 
forced  between  men  aiid  women  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  .same  God-ccntroUed  and  spir- 
itual quality  of  life,  with  common  Ideals  und 
a  common  purpose  to  build  here  on  e;irth  a 
world  as  Gtid  wants  It  to  be,  and  as  it  can  be, 
not  as  man  has  made  it  .u.u  aiII  try  t*;, 
keep  It 

We  in  Britain  are  lopkliig  hopefully  toward 
that  New  World  Tliat  Is  why  we  turn  with 
lenewcd  respect  to  those  who  are  resioring  to 
us  the  faith  that  Is  the  source  and  center  of 
all  enduring  morale.  For  high  morale  Is  the 
one  product  of  warmnktng  tliat  can  be  car- 
ried over  Into  peacernakmic  It  Is  the  one 
sure  foundation  oi  the  fui  ir^  !■  -t  .-  .-la 
coustuut  vea{x:n  against   Mr..'  ai.d   bt  luu. 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act 


b:xilncIon  of  kemakk.s 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

c>r   M  A.-.-.\i  H'  sf  ;  T^ 
IN  THK  HOISF  (..r    I'FPP.K^ ■•NTAUVFS 


M    -idiiy    S   '■(■•■!f>r  17.  1941 


EDi:OMl.-\I    FROM  THE  BCvsTON"   Fc  .<  T 

Ml  MrCORMACK.  M:  t^p.  ak- r,  un- 
d  :  :•  '•.'■  ■  tx't!iri  iiiv  itni.t:k-  in  itie 
K?  ■ok:\  I  inc'iKlr  t!ie  to!!  ^"a  1:1=:  editiM:.!! 
fi'-rti  :lir  B->:.Ti  P.si  of  N[-\t:r.ber  14, 
1'..41- 
,  {•:.  Ki  -hf  H.  :•-':;  P.  j^-  ^  I  N  -w.i.lxv  H.  Ii.4:  ; 

Sx  :.'  r  1  r  :,\>  :  ns  Hitler  c;  :ir  1:  u-  cl  t.~  ^::.k 
ill:  r.Arcl  a:,  iv.-r.  :ne  Nf  ir  r.i  .;t  v  .■Xi  t  'a  !-  .^  h 
ti  t'.*ri«'  •■..-:r  iirn-.;::^  ai-.d  i-i.trv  ir.ti  c<  nib.it 
/.•.!■■     u    ^   hi.  ::n  ;    t^    be   ripta.rti 

S.i.  e  ;♦  \n  L-  cliii'  tr  rcr.it'  it  1?  pt'rh.^ps 
b-"t'r  'Mi'  'h'-  bail  w\«  lifTrt  en  'he  ft:s' 
V,  "e  .\  clit-a*  of  ttv^  nit  ai^iir-.'  yes-terdav 
w.  11  i1  !•>.,,•.>-  >;:.f:i  con.-. LloraMe  ehv'.Uii  to  ttie 
Ax..-   P.  .■■ .  :.-' 

.^-  ;•  .--a'.'.cis  lu-w,  Cci'.eres^  gave  the  Prc:i- 
d.i.-  .i  V,  •, e  .f  c.  r.fld',  r.co  'li.i'  ^h^uld  have 
an  '  tTert  en  the  sh'  w-dcwn  with  Japan  w!t;,  U 
ncA-  approach*  and  In  any  t  vt  ntual  thow- 
<kwn  with  Hitler  which  may  ari£e. 


■  h      :.'*  r;  r<  •  fu.  RS  some 

.^  t-,,ii  k  •■    ilie  events  of 

ir..i;.ci.i-e  for  war.     The 


But  the  vote  r   t  r. 
will  try  to  do — h  .rk: 
1917 — as  prartically 
facts  are  c  herwi&e 

When  In  1917  the  question  anae  over  arm- 
ins  our  ships,  thoy  were  already  plyn.g  In 
European  combat  zones  and  s<^me  had  been 
sunk.  President  W:l.<^on'8  request  to  arm 
them  was  upheld  by  the  House  by  the  huge 
vote  of  403  to  13.  Alihcui^h  a  deadly  fillbvister 
by  a  few  men  blocked  a  vote  In  the  Senate, 
75  Se^iators  did  sign  a  manifesto  favori  g  the 
ship-anning  meiisure  and  8  more  said  they 
would  have  slgnei  it  had  they  been  present. 

On  the  ba^is  of  such  OV' rwhtlming  sup- 
port, together  with  the  denunciatory  cutcry 
aga.nst  the  filibuster  which  rang  through  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast.  President  Wilson 
went  ahoad  on  his  own.  He  not  only  armed 
the  .-hips  but  felt  strong  enough,  less  than  a 
month  later,  to  urge  a  df-claration  of  war. 
Ihe  iktise  favored  It  373  to  50.  and  the 
Senate  82  to  6. 

Ytt  yesterday's  vote  in  the  Hcu.se  of  212  to 
194  and  the  Senate  vote  of  Friday  of  50  to  37 
Indicate  that  the  men  with  their  ears  to  the 
ground  have  not  heard  any  pronounced  and 
unmistakable  rumbling  of  the  war  drums 
around  the  Nation. 

But  as  to  the  question  of  war  being  brought 
on  by  sending  ships  into  the  combat  zones, 
the  events  of  1917  do  substantiate  that.  And 
yet  there  was  an  ofBcial  statement  made  yes- 
terday which  might  indicate  that  cur  freight- 
ers are  not  going  to  be  rushed  willy-nilly  into 
the  teeth  of  the  U-boat  fleet. 

Overshadowed  by  the  House  debate,  the 
House  vote,  and  the  Presidents  unprecedented 
Ittter  was  the  statement  of  Secretary  Hull. 
T-A  J  of  the  sentences  stand  out  to  be  long 
rtinembered. 

One  wa.s  that  our  Gcvcrnment.  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  must  be  free  not  only  to 
arm  ships  for  thtlr  own  protection  but  free  as 
well  "in  the  event  of  particular  and  extreme 
emergency  to  use  these  ships  for  the  car- 
riage of  supplies  to  nations"  fighting  Hitler. 

Tlie  other,  of  equal  importance,  was,  "This 
C"r<  vcrnment  would,  of  course,  use  caution  m 
cirrymg  out  th'.'  power  which  It  would  exer- 
cise upon  the  passage  of  the  bill." 
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.\DDK£SS  C'F  Hi  N    J.-\:-;Fn  Y    SANDERS,  JR  , 
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M.-.  S-\NDERS.  Ml.  Sptaker,  under 
'.Mi-vc  to  e.X'.end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  'itc  I'ol'owine  address 
\\i../.\  I  delivtitd  at  Baton  RoUge.  La., 
e.;i  .\imistice  Da>  : 

Comrades  and  fellow  Americans,  today  we 

cominemorate  an  evuu  and  pay  a  tribute 
to  the  he;  ;c  r..  r.  •-*':.  ::..~ide  that  event 
po;>»ible.  T'rit  event  is  .Ai  r.nstice  Day.  We 
first  (.c.:.  •  d  armistice  on  November  11, 
191t?,  .i..a  N  vent'nr  11  ^f  each  year  since 
l.aa  btLt'.i  :L(e;:e:i  'ei  1  :.d  celebrated  as 
.A.,  uiiaiice  D.-.y.  Wei^s'er  ciLiiti  .i:i:..=tice  as 
f ..  Hows : 

".A  '..ei  ct.v-..-.;.:!  ,  f  UM  ..=  ty  convention; 
a  ttinp^  r.i.'v  sti^pen^iun  of  hostilities,  by 
agreement,   a  truce." 
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cant  fact  that  what  we  thought 

was    actually    but    an    armistice; 

we  had    thought   was  the  end    of 

in  fact   but   a  mere   cessation 

Is  Just  beginning  to  dawn  upon 

\merica.    This  Is  a  time  for  clear 

plain    tfilking.      We    in    this 

4epted  the  terms  of  the  armistice 

and  abided  by  them.     The  Ger- 

We  disarmed  and  stayed  dls- 

e   Germans   di.sarmed   but    bided 

lid  began  to  rearm  as  quickly  and 

they  cotild.    Today  we  see  again 

om  the  dark  and  dismal  sh.idows 

Forest  of  Germany   the  thing 

nd  defeated  and  thought  we  had 
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WHAT    WE   FOUGHT  FOR 

eal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 

we    who    served    In    the    armed 

18  fought  for.    Empty-headed 

ellectuals,   most  of   whom   never 

n  in  battle,  or  heard  the  hungry 

blood-crazed  bullet,  have  written 

phlets  to  prove  that  all  of  us  who 

he  Great  War  were  suckers;   that 

pawns  of  the   international 

aged  in  pulling  English  chestnuts 

fire  for  the  British  lion. 

»ho  fight  wars  are  not  responsible 

slogans.     The  plain  truth  of  the 

that   we  who  served   In  the  great 

in  defense  of  our  country.    "Make 

safe  for  democracy."  was  a  good 

^an  as  slogans  go,  but  to  most  of 

irmed  forces,  myself  included,  de- 

synonymous   with   the   United 

America,    and    those    of    us    who 

in  the  defense  of  our  country, 

)f  us  who  died,  died  in  the  defense 

try. 

were  called  to  arms  in  1917.  we 

force  coming  out  of  Germany  and 

conquest  of  the  world — and  de- 

our  own  beloved  land.    It  had  a 

of  der  Fuehrer,  and  was  called 

of  national  socialism,  but  It 

]  ne  foul  devil's  brew  then  as  now — a 

of  the  same  vicious  condiments  of 

ropean    slave    empire,    ruled    by 

^permen,  and  backed  by  tlTe  same 

-session  for  violence  and  passion 

conquest,  liberally  sprinkled  with 

good  old  German  gods.     Remem- 

we  know  very  well  that  we  in  this 

not  supermen  ourselves  and  we 

ire  to  have  ourselves  or  our  chil- 

under  the  Teutonic  supermen   as 

sides,    we   had    seen    what    these 

had  done  to  the  villages  and  peo- 

and  Belgium.     We  felt  then — 

now.  that  the  Atlantic   Ocean  Is 

)road  a  barrier  to  keep  between  us 

as  then  known  as  German  kultur. 

cided  to  keep  that  ocean  between 

setween  that  vile  and  vicious  thing 

nd  and  the   institutions  and   the 

loved. 

Dught  the  Germans,  and  we  con- 
and  we  gave  them  fairer  terms 
jermans  would  have  ever  given  to 
at  Is  the  truth,  and  you  know  it 
and  I  repeat  again  we  fought 
of   our   country    and   those   who 
in  defense  of  their  country. 
tnow,    and    you    know,    that    our 
irothers    and    our    own    sons    and 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
o  died    that   America   might    live, 
taught   in  certain   types  of  pen- 
political  demagogues,  and  even  In 
schools  and  universities,  that  we 
t   were  saps  and   those  who  died 
ers,    brave    and    courageous,    but 
11.     You  know  very  well  that  this 
the   teaching   of   the  so-called   de- 
s^hool  of  history  during  tlie  decades 
passed  since  the  Great  War  was 
This   sorry,   sickly    stu!T    has    been 
to  our  children   in   the  name  ol 
history  by  people,  sometimes  hon- 
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est  but  misled,  but  more  frequently  by  those 
who  never  felt  an  emotion  or  a  sense  of  out- 
rage at  an  injustice  or  wrong.  In  the  name 
ol  the  men  who  fought,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  blood  of  the  wounded,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  died,  and  In  the 
name  of  the  anguish  and  tears  of  their  loved 
ones.  I  brand  such  teachings  as  slander  of  the. 
living,  a  desecration  of  the  dead. 

TRIBUTE    TO    THOSE    WHO    DIED 

Today  we  pause  to  lay  a  single  garland  from 
the  garden  of  our  memories  upon  the  graves 
of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
and  in  the  silence  we  hear  the  voice  of  one 
who  gave  his  all; 

"To   you   from   failing  hands   we  throw   the 
torch; 
Ee  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We    shall    not    sleep,    though    poppies    grow 
In  Flanders  fields." 

NAZI   SLA  VERT 

Well,  today  the  Hohenzollern  is  called 
Hitler — kultur.  national  socialism,  but  the 
superman  is  still  the  superman  of  yore  and 
he  lusts  after  th«  world  to  conquer  it  with 
violence  and  to  have  mankind  for  a  race  of 
slaves  Let  me  read  you  what  Reichsminlster 
Darre  says  about  slave  labor,  as  printed  In  the 
December  9.  1940,  issue  of  Life  magazine; 

•Thus  a  new  arlst-ocracy  of  German  masters 
(Herrenvolk)  will  be  created.  This  aristoc- 
racy will  have  slaves  assigned  to  It.  these 
slaves  to  be  their  property  and  to  consist  of 
landless,  non-German  nationals.  Please  do 
not  interpret  the  word  'slaves"  as  a  parable 
or  as  a  rhetorical  term;  we  actually  have  in 
mind  a  modern  form  of  medieval  slavery 
which  we  must  and  will  Introduce  because  we 
urgently  need  it  in  order  to  fulfill  our  great 
tasks." 

Well,  there  it  is  in  all  its  ugly,  naked  degra- 
dation. Slave  labor.  Human  slavery.  This 
Is  what  they  call  a  "new"  order — and  what 
somv  Americans  call  "the  wave  of  the  future." 
This  is  no  new  order,  but  a  vicious  reaction 
against  all  that  Is  sweet  and  good.  Hitler's 
so-called  new  order  is  as  old  as  sin  The  real 
new  order — the  hope  of  all  the  world — is  to 
be  found  right  here  In  our  own  country. 
Here  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours  we  take  lib- 
erty for  granted.  The  very  first  sight  that 
greets  the  immigrant  from  the  Old  World 
when, he  comes  to  our  shores  upon  entering 
New  York  Harbor  is  th-?  Statue  of  Liberty  en- 
lightening the  world.  Here  in  this  glorious 
country  freedom  is  as  free  as  the  very  air  we 
breathe.  Can  we  Americans,  who  from  the 
moment  of  our  birth  have  lived  and  moved 
and  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  the  pure  ozone  ol  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Bill  of  Rights — can  Amer- 
icans— can  the  spirit  of  America  even  exist 
in  a  world  atmosphere  made  fetid  and  foul 
with  the  poison  gas  of  human  slavery? 

FREE    LABOR    OR    SLAVE    LABOR 

I  look  into  the  eyes  of  ycu  men.  my  friends 
and  neighbors — .^melicans  all  You  who 
work  at  this  great  refinery  here  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
your  labor,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If 
Hitler  gets  possession  of  the  oil  fields  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Middle  East  and  then  gets 
time  and  peace  to  siart  producing  and  re- 
fining oil,  with  slave  labe/r  working  for  his 
race  of  supermen.  hC'W  long  will  your  com- 
pany or  any  private  Industry  stand  up  to 
such  competition?  How  long  can  American 
free  labor  and  Americm  enterprise  and  Amer- 
ican private  industry  compete  with  the  slave 
labor  of  Hitlers  new  order?  And  how  long 
can  our  standard  of  American  living  and  the 
American  way  of  life  stand  up  in  competition 
with  a  great  European  empire  whose  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  based  upon  slave  labor? 

NO   NEED  TO    FEAR 

Well.  I  have  said  th?se  things  because  I  feel 
them  and  because  I  think  they  need  taying. 


We  have  no  need  to  fear  Hitler     We  do  need 
to  know  what  he  Is  abcuut      The  only  thing 
we   need   to  fear   is  our   own   indecision    and 
lack  of  unity.     The   people   of   this  ceiuntry. 
through  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Uuited  States,  have  fixed  our  national 
policy,  and  that  policy  is  to  help  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Russia,  and  the  other  nations  fight- 
ing Hitler,  and  to  rearm  ourselves  as  speedily 
as  possible      Behind  that  policy  our  people 
should  stand  united  because  It  Is  the  fixed 
policy  of  our  country,  determined  in  a  time 
of   great   dancier    by   the   people   themselves 
through    lawful    and    constitutional    means 
What  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  we  can- 
not know.     The  situation  changes  from  day 
to  day.    No  man  can  charter  an  exact  course 
and  say  what  specific  action  should  be  taken 
from  day   to  day,  or  a  year  In  advance,   in 
carrying     out     this     policy.      Circumstances 
change  too  quickly      But  patriotic  Americans 
should  stop  confusing  the  issue  and  should 
uphold  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  In  trying  to  carry  this  policy  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

SACRIFICE     NEEDED 

Our  people  must  stop  the  practice  of  see- 
ing in  this  terrible  emergency  only  an  op- 
portunity to  press  for  personal  privilege. 
Capital  must  cease  to  see  in  the  national 
emergency  merely  an  opportunity  for  more 
profit.  Lat>or  must  cease  to  regard  the  na- 
tional danger  as  an  opportunity  to  press  for 
greater  power.  All  of  us  everywhere,  ol  every 
class  and  station,  rich  man  and  poor  man. 
city  dweller  and  country  man,  management 
and  employees,  capital  and  labor,  must  stop 
thinking  of  our  Government.  "How  much 
can  I  get?"  Tlie  hour  has  struck  when  true 
Americans  must  think  of  our  Government 
"How  much  can  I  give?  ' 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONFLICT 

I  The  very  existence  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  is  a  constant  threat  and  danger  to  the 
kind  of  empire  of  which  Hitler  dreams.  Hit- 
lers  whole  order  is  based  upon  violence  and 
belief  In  racial  superiority — special  priv- 
ileges for  the  few  and  oppressicm  for  the 
many.  Our  social  order  is  based  up>on  that 
democratic  equality  before  the  law  found  in 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mi^unt,  and  in  the  les.sons  of  the  Bible, 
Hitler's  social  order  is  an  absolute  despotism, 
with  himself  at  the  top  and  a  race  of  so- 
called  supermen  ruling  millions  of  their  fel- 
low beings  as  slaves.  Our  whole  social 
structure  of  a  representative  democracy  Is 
ba.scd  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of 
God  Hitler  relies  upon  brute  force  to  pre- 
serve the  s<j-called  new  order,  and  only  vio- 
lence keeps  it  momentarily  together.  The 
only  cement  strong  enough  to  hold  a  social 
order  such  as  ours  together  is  the  cement 
of  the  Golden  Rule. 

Between  such  a  social  order  as  ours  and  a 
pagan  empire  of  brute  force,  special  privilege, 
and  oppression,  such  as  Hitler's  new  order, 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Between  Hitler's 
empire  of  so-called  supermen  and  slaves  and 
the  American  democracy  of  equal  rights  for 
all.  special  p"rivileges  for  none,  there  is  an 
Inevitable  and  fundamental  conflict.  Hitler 
recoenizes  this  whether  we  do  or  not.  In  his 
book  Mein  Kampf.  that  monumental  text- 
book of  dei:eit  and  perfidy.  In  writing  of  the 
United  States,  he  makes  this  plain,  and  In  a 
speech  made  to  his  muniticris  workers  In 
December  1940  he  states: 

"Two  worlds  are  In  conflict.  One  of  them 
must  fall  asunder" 

I  cannot  find  any  language  with  which  to 
answer  this  evil  challenge  better  than  the 
words  of  the  Man  from  Naznreth.  who  sprang 
from  a  race  that  Hitler  affects  to  despise. 
Said  He.  who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke: 

"Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings 
of  Mine  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto 
a  wise  man.  which  built  his  house  upon  a 
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rock  And  the  rains .,  descended  and  the 
flxids  came,  and  the  winds  bl^w.  and  beat 
upcn  thai  house:  and  it  fell  n^t:  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  ri^k 

".\nd  everyone  that  heareth  Ithese  sayings 
of  Mine  and  doeth  ihctn  not  shuil  be  likened 
unto  a  fooli.sh  man.  which  bt<llt  his  house 
upcn  the  sand.  And  the  rain  d^«cendod,  and 
the  floods  came,  and  tlie  wmtls  blew,  and 
beat  upem  that  house;  and  it  f<ll:  and  great 
was  the  full  of  It  " 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NV  A    IFM     .MINN  ) 
DAILY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  O  HAK.^.  Ml.  b^'..ilv  i,  'jr.d.-r  jut- 
mission  granted  me  to  extend  iv.y  :e- 
maiks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  m.se:  •  a 
very  infoimative  editorial  fiom  thi  N.  w 
Ulm  iMinn.)  Daily  Journal,  vhicli  I  1.  pe 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  Lime  lu  i'  ^d: 

IFrom  the  New  Ulm  (Minn  )  Daily  Jouri::i:  ef 
October  31.  1941] 

THT  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL 

Although  many  of  his  Cabinet  ofncers  a:.d 
his  senatorial  leaders  have  been  advocating 
and  urging  war  for  many  months.  President 
Roosevelt  him.self  did  not  go  tc  war  officially 
until  this  week  when  he  gave  his  Navy  Day 
address  In  this  speech  his  wards  caught  up 
with  his  actions  and  the  trend  of  his  p.)licie8 
which  have  been  forged  carefully  and  skiU- 
fully  for  the  la^t  4  years  Once  more  he 
proved  his  gifts  of  prfiphecy  because  not  so 
many  months  ago  he  said,  "Convoying  mrana 
shooting  and  shooting  means  War." 

He  ordered  the  convoying  but  called  it  pa- 
trolling, and  then  he  ordered  the  shooting 
Now  he  admits  we  are  in  a  war,  but  the  Con- 
gress, which  alone  has  the  power  to  de'iare 
war.  has  not  exercl.sed  its  prerogative  Tliere- 
fore  we  are  not  in  the  war  legally  but  in  a 
state  of  undeclared  war 

It  might  be  interesting  to  coasider  Just  how 
we  got  ourselves  In  this  peculiar  but  danger- 
ous situation. 

During  his  first  4  years  in  dflBce  President 
Rixisevelt  was  opposed  to  lavolvement  in 
European  affairs,  although  he  did  try  to  get 
this  country  into  the  World  Court,  which  Is 
the  back-door  entrance  to  the  old  League  of 
Nations  idea  He  did  sign  the  neutrality  bill, 
which  was  the  result  of  years  of  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  causes  and  f'jrces  which 
got  us  into  the  las^t  war.  One  of  the  most 
glowing  speeches  made  In  behllf  of  the  neu- 
trality legislation  was  given  by  President 
Roo-«f'velt  in  hi  speech  at  Chautauqua  N"  Y 
In  1936.  That  was  when  he  was  runni:.-;  :  r 
reelection,  of  course 

Then  something  happened  E  irope  went 
Into  one  of  its  periodic  ferments  and  Musso- 
lini went  on  a  rampage  in  ESthiopia  Such 
things  have  happened  ofteU  in  Europe's 
power  politics,  and  probebiy  will  happen 
again  President  Roosevelt  was  to  deliver  a 
speech  in  Chicago  in  the  dedication  of  S'lme 
fine  Public  Works  Administration  brt^ees 
He  amazed  everyone  with  his  q  ;  ■..'a:.' .ne 
fr--ech,  shakirg   l::s  f.:'C''r  at   Mu^.l.ul  and 
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•he    powcr- 


thr.  a'cr.lng;  to  take   a   hn-.cl 
p<-v, :    p.i!;rirs  game  ; 

Ft  a-  r<  ■■'>  leall/ed  the  importance  and  , 
Ih--  -.»'i..:.i  .iiice  of  that  f'p«-trh  but  on  that  j 
OclrhcT  dav  in  1937.  Pre-sUlent  Roosevelt  j 
Start. d  to  walk  the  read  '*hich  threatens  ; 
to  tak*-  us  into  the  commc  war  in  Europe  -  | 
providing,  of  course  hf  C(}uld  take  the 
Amerifnn    p«Tple    aUr.»:    w.th    him  ' 

What  h»s  followed  has  been  of  a  pattern  I 
c:  a  ctrtani  tyix>  Our  diplomntt  b<Tvieht 
Chips  and  a  hand  ni  the  p.  A.T-jK.l'.tir^  game 
In  Europe.  Those  who  refused  v. erf  ta."-€*cl 
out  oi  the  picture  as  Jostph  P  Kcnr.edy  ar.d 
Ambassador  Cudahy  were  eUmina'.-cl  Oih- 
ers  like  Buliltt,  Biddle.  and  I>ini  van  were 
given  v.-„i.s  t.!  k'o  all  ov«  r  Europe  tak.ng  _ 
part    ;□   the     ame 

'Ii..'!i  came  t!.-  demaiul  fur  the  repeal  of 
t!-.'  ami'  emharw"  Th'.s  we  w.r-'  tr^d  would 
e..:n.t:ate  daneers  aid  help  keep  th.p  coun- 
trv  nut  nf  war  Many  ^^mrere  p<'rple  be- 
lieved th;.s  ar.d  touvht  for  the  repeal  Tl:i  y 
pointed  out  Eutiland  wuuld  be  operating  on 
the  ca.-h-and-(  arrv  plan  and  >  vir  -hips  would 
not  travel  "he  danRpr' US  sea  l.i:.i  s  They 
wen  and  the  arms  embari-ti  wa.-  repealed 
Eni;laiid  was  t'l-'ii  able  to  conn-  and  t:'  t 
\shat    thev    uaived     rash    on    th.e    ;.:.e 

Next  Englan<l  found  she  did  not  have  as 
much  oa-h  as  the  thouv;ht  she  wi.uld  have 
and  '.t  li'iikef!  like  a  w.r.t;  w.ir  Tliere  was 
the  J(lins<^n  Ac:  >  n  the  staru'e  b-ioks  wh.ch 
forbid  any  private  ioiins  to  u  naiiou  m  de- 
fault (..n  Its  las:  w.ir  payments  tw  our  Fed- 
eral Governniei.T  Tin  n  came  the  rail  f:  r 
the  lease-lend  bill  so  Encland  would  have 
•■cred;t  and  carry  '  Many  people  felt  th.s 
would  keep  us  out  of  war  and  we  recall 
one  Senator,  rlaimir.p  that  the  pa.ssacf  cf 
this  law  Wits  tiie  sure>t  way  to  ket-p  >.-ul  vf 
war  al'h.iiK'h  no*  he  claims  beciiisc  >;  tlie 
passage  (  '  this  same  le,i.-e-ler.d  b.ll  ".le  L"ii.'»d 
Slates  actually  became  a  particpai.t  m  the 
war  by  backing  one  of  it*  adversaries  Ai.-, - 
way  the  leas-^-lei-id  bill  was  pas.-ed  a:  d 
Churchill  who  cl.iimed  ""sive  us  the  toes 
and  we  will  finish  the  Jib"  new  had  his 
tool?   ijiven   to    him 

This  did  rut  pri  ve  encutrh  Th.e  tcx-.is 
seamed  to  pile  up  down  or.  the  east  coast. 
BO  next  came  the  demand  lor  ctinvoymg 
which  Presidtr.'  Roosevelt,  said  meant  w.ir 
We  dU!  not  crnv(>y.  we  Just  patrolled  and 
our  .ships  folli  \tPd  the  supply  ships  c  u'  •  n 
the  (.l.iit-'erous  sea  l.mes  S»>me  of  them 
were  'orpedi  ed  as  evrryrne  expected  th-  v 
would  lx>  Y>  u  simiiy  can't  walk  out  in 
no- man  s  land  w:thov:t  bein^  shot  at  ar.d 
mayl>e  hi*  and  you  cant  send  a  bo.it  ovit 
on  'he  war-iniested  sea  lanes  with-iui  r\in- 
n.nc  the  serious  risk  of  beu^^  sh^t.  Our 
shii'S  were  sh'  I  at  and  President  Rrcseveil 
says  we  have  l>e*n  attacked 

We  havt  l-xtn  attacked  Just  as  an  Er.i{l. sh 
ai  im'  w  TuU!  have  been  a't.-.cked  U  it  ii.id 
walkiKl  between  th.e  lines  ot  Meade  and  l.<  e 
at  the  Biittle  if  Oettysburij 

In  the  mi  u:.inr.e  the  bu-ci'y  pre.ss.  the 
mdio  ar.d  th.'»  mo\ies  ha\e  wlKH^ped  it  up 
for  tlie  re[>eai  o!  the  Neutralitv  Ait.  \Se 
are  n^  w  t>  'd  this  was  the  cau.-e  of  ail  our 
troubles  If  Ae  ar;^  to  avoid  war  we  must 
at  least  repeal  tlie  clause  \ihich  torbids  ships 
Iri'ni  convoyr.k:  materials  to  belligerents. 
M.ihv  if  the  war  ieaiiers  are  uiknng  the 
cviniplete  repeal  i. ;  th.e  Neutiitlry  Ai.' 
St^me  L.f  tlien.  .ire  claim. ng  this  will  avi  .d 
war  but  tlie  hin.est  supporters  of  this  at  tiun 
kn'  w  th:-  i-.v  an>  w  ;:  and  are  frank  and 
b.ncere  enoiK-h  to  udai.t   it, 

Th.e    decia.i  n     rests    \^ith    Cor.^'.csjs. 
Pres-.dent    Kx\sevelt   and   bis   dbn.et   have 
alreadv    cone    to    war.      All    the    akjer.CiCs    vf 
pripaj;anda   aie   now   turned   upon   Con^re:s 
to    bring    tl'.ein    m    line    by    pressure 

In  the  meantin^e  strange  th  ngs  are  hap- 
pening m  this  country  and  the  impact  uf 
tliese  aciuities  la  beginning  to  ccme  h.i  me 
to  the  people 

Manufflcturtrs  cant  get  suppiies  to  keep 
going.     They  may  have  to  clo^e  unless  they 


criTi  change  their  pr'^cp'^spc  pn  as  ti^  rmnu- 
facture  war  ma-erlals.  Their  men  mnv  face 
uneniplcyment  and  G'  vemment  re'iel 

Mf-rchants  face  empty  ^h'  Iv-  _•.  Th.-y  can- 
not gft  nierchandise  to  sell  When  they 
write  tii  the  mantifa'-'urers.  they  find  It  takes 
wffks  to  gf't  r'pl.es  ar.d  sometimes,  they 
c'l'.i  t  get  even  an  an-wer  to  their  telegrams. 
The  manufacturer^  are  being  swamped  with 
qu€sri(,ns  to  which  Thiey  ci'i  n- ^t  have  an 
answer 

Tlie  farmers  are  bfginnii.i:  to  wonder 
abou*  !♦  al:  !■-.  n>  V  ~ee  The  price  of  the 
thin?;s  they  h'ly  g  ii..:  tip  and  Just  at  a 
time  wh-n  their  pi  <.iu('s  begin  to  keep  In 
l.n>'  wrh  these  cher  price  ranges,  along 
c  in*--  the  Argentine  tarlfT  to  cut  their 
prices  bv  increasing  the  .'^upply  through  Im- 
ports They  w^  r-der  too  abutit  this  oleo- 
margarine business,  but  soon  -hey  will  dis- 
cover that  'h.-.r  fats  are  gom^  to  Etirope 
to  feed  Enelard  and  the  warring  Continent. 
The  p<  ( jile  at  hr.rne  may  liave  to  eat  the 
oieo  m  the  name  of  deftns-^  Milk  may  go 
tu  til.  bit;  centralizcrs  and  the  small  cream- 
eries may  sutfi  r.  but  we  are  going  to  war  and 
this  Is  no  time  t     v-    rry  about  the  Utile  fel- 

lO'A 

Ntxt  March  pei  p!e  will  b  gin  to  feel  the 
pm:  h  -Ahf-n  'hi  y  c  me  •  ;  y  their  Income 
taxis.  Secretary  M.  .r  gei.th.ia  has  already 
asked  the  banks  to  urge  pei  pie  to  start  sav- 
ings accounts  at  the  rate  cf  S5  to  $100  a 
month  to  pay  their  income   ta>es 

Tlie  wild   flddler.s   are   beginning  to  collect 

for  'heir  tunes  —and  on  the  in.stallment  plan. 

VV>'  are  pushing  rapidly  and  wildly  Into  a 

!on„'   war.    and    then   we   will    s"art  the    long. 

long    trail    after    'he    war 

It  Is  g"lng  t  -  be  a  long  and  an  extremely 
difficult  trail  Wh.ere  it  will  kad  us.  nobody 
kii.  '.o-  and  few  seem  to  care  We  seem  hell- 
b,  lit  f  r  war  and  all  that  wa;  entails,  both 
in  the  immediate  ar.d  the  futur"  We  have 
been  on  the  r  i.id  f >  t  4  years  and  now  we 
come  to  the  precip.i  e  and  we  st  .-m  ready  to 
jump, 

O:..  of  the  sad  di-C'  uiacr.;^  things  about 
us  hu;n.in.-  is  tiiat  ■* e  ic.irii  1;  tie  or  nothing 
fr<  11;  his'rry  !r  m  reading,  from  Bermons. 
ur  ed.'ori.ils  We  have  to  learn  the  hard  way 
throu-^h  liear' breaking  exp<.'rlence  Even 
thfo.  we  do  not  always  learn 

AH  wt-  know  is  thit  we  hate  Hitler  but  we 
refuse  to  take  the  t me  to  find  out  what  made 
Hitler  pc^sfo'e  We  si-e  the  mad  genias  over 
m  B  :.;n  ?:i  rming  the  citadels  of  Europe, 
aid  w>.  w.  uld  l.ke  to  go  over  aid  destroy  him. 
bu'  we  rttu-'  tc  face  the  fact  that  Hitler  is 
the  result  u:  a  war-impoverished.  disillu- 
sioned Eu:i  I  ''  aiid  that  other  Hitlers  are 
likely  to  ari>e  in  .aiy  laid  whK  h  "busts"  itself 
In  a  war 

111  .  u:  ni.ic!  ciesire  to  destrc  y  Hitler  we  re- 
luse  to  face  the  fact  that  w«  are  destroying 
our  own  economy  and  our  cwn  solvency  so 
that  .in  Ainer.caii  Hitler  can  arise  in  this 
ccu:.::y  wile:,  'he  people  get  discouraged 
w.-h  the  conditions  they  must  Inevitably 
faie  m  a  country  which  hi-.s  impoverished 
r-e  f  m  a  teirible  European  war. 

rill-    ciiii.tiy     solvent    and   determined    to 
bu..d   Its  d'.;^  I  se--    can   defeat  Hitler  on  any 
li  -i.t    i-.ei    h' ;e    he   wishes    to   attack.      If   we 
j    reiti-e  t.i  d.s.-;;  ,itt  i  u."  wealth  m  war.  we  can 
iiuet    any   eCi  :.i  r.ii'.    challente   he  wishes   to 
hurl  at  us      We  itiav  t^  ■.  t  n  dtfeat  Hitler  over 
,    ill   Europe  after    a    :    ;.  •    exhausting   struggle 
I    With    a    terrible    b....  (l.fTtii.g    and    after    we 
I     have    plunged   cuiselves   mtc    an    almost   Im- 
possible debt 

How  we  car.  fi^lit  of!  •lie  di:tators  who  will 
try  to  arise  m  this  c-  uiitry  Aith  our  pejple 
disillusioned,  impoverished.  End  hungry  wiil 
be  a  much  h.irder  problem. 

Piesident  R..jvist-vel:  is  n^t  the  Government. 
He  U  Just  the  Executr.  e  tin-  servant  of  the 
sovi  reiirn  pecple  who  elected  him  to  office. 
The  Members  of  C'  i.fttess  are  your  elected 
st-rvdnts,  tvjo  They  are  ele^itvi  :»  ri  present 
ycur  interciU.  They,  ti.^,.  die  }  - -:  hu-ed 
men. 


The  heat;ts  of  the  American  people  are 
right.  Tln^  after  time  they  have  voted  80 
percent  against  Involvement  in  foreign  wars. 
Their  troubles  come  because  they  have  not 
made  their  •voices  strong  enough  They  have 
not  thundered  their  opposition  to  war  so 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  could 
not  fall  to  [understand  them 

If  you  fetl  this  cotmtry  should  stay  out  of 
Europe's  -vha  and  arm  for  defense,  write 
President  Tocsevelt,  your  Senators,  and  your 
Congressman  to  oppose  the  repeal  cf  the  neu- 
trality law  ind  oppose  our  entry  Into  this  war 
In  Europe.!  Write  letters  as  you  have  never 
written  befcre.  Make  yourself  understood  in 
simple,  plain,  unmistakable  words  If  you 
fall,  at  least  you  know  you  have  dene  every- 
thing you  Bould  to  oppose  this  terrible  thing. 

Write,  ■wire — make  your  opposition  felt 
now,  while-  there  Is  still  time.  A  week  from 
now  may  qe  too  late. 


t 


PRESIDENT   lOOSEVELTS  PLEDGE  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOLEB    23.    1940 

"To  everi?  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the' 
Nation  I  siy  thlsi  Your  President  and  your 
Secretary  c  f  Stale  are  folluwlng  the  read  to 
peace  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any 
foreign  war.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not 
for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  intervention 
in  foreign  disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I 
stand  on  ttie  platform  of  our  party  i  "We  will 
not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  wUl  not  send 
our  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  in  foreign 
lands  outsjde  of  the  Americas,  except  in  case 
cf  attack  '  *' 

Regarding    convoying.   President   Roosevelt 
said: 

"Convoying      means       Bhootlng — shooting 
means  war>" 
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ARTICLE  BY  PETER   EDSON 


Mr.  MTiCHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  given  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  present  here 
what  in  tiormal  times  would  be  a  ijensa- 
tional  st^ry  reparding  the  publicity  and 
informational  activities  ot  the  Federal 
Governnlent,  written  by  Peter  Edson  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  based  on 
a  report  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  showing 
that  2.895  employees  give  full  time  to 
publicity  activities,  while  31,618  are  part- 
time  emfloyees. 

The  atticle  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram] 

A  detailed  check  on  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  for  regu- 
lar routi|ie  publicity^promctlonal.  educa- 
tion, and  Information  services — has  now  been 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  The 
report  cofers  the  fiscal  year  1941.  ended  June 
30.  and  ajt  last  has  been  made  public  by  the 
House  ot  Representatives  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

This  is  the  first  time  any  such  check  has 
been  made  on  the  executive  department,  and 
the  results  are  shown  in  a  series  of  32  sum- 
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mary  statements  r.r.d  brei  k-downs.  covering 
163  pages.  2  feet  long  and  i  feet  wide  bound 
In  a  report  more  than  an  inch  thick 

To  come  to  the  point  and  present  the  bad 
news  like  a  night-club  ch  »ck  that  can  only 
be  appreciated  on  the  m:)rnlng  after,  the 
total  publicity  cost  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
1941  Is  127,770.000 

The  report  shows  tha^  l.)3  agencies  of  the 
executive  department  3f  th?  Government  had 
In  this  year  services  of  information,  educa- 
tion, contact  with  the  public,  publicity,  press 
agentry,  propaganda,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them. 

The  number  of  full-time  information  spe- 
cialists engaged  in  this  wcric  was  2.895  and 
the  number  working  part  lime  in  this  service 
of  public  enlightenment  was  31,618 

The  pay  roll  for  this  job,  it  should  be  added 
significantly,  was  $19,463,470  Other  expenses 
of  $8,306,470  must  be  piled  on  this  figure  to 
achieve  the  $27,769  940  total  aforemsntloned. 
Breaking  the  total  down  by  types  of  pub- 
licity, it  Is  seen  that  publications  of  one  kind 
and  another  accounted  fcr  $13,751,797,  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  total. 

Next  largest  Item  was  ioi  contacts,  $6,150.- 
300  Contacts  in  the  €imernment  sense  of 
the  word  are  of  two  kind;; — group  contacts. 
In  which  some  Oovernmei  t  expert  goes  out 
to  make  a  speech  to  expl  Un  some  Govern- 
ment program,  and  Indiv  dual  contacts.  In 
which  only  one  person  is  worked  on. 

Government  press  servi'-es  cost  $1.170  000 
with  232  full-time  and  715  part-time  press 
agents  working  &  total  o.  4212  man-years 
at  a  pay-roll  cost  of  $1,01.7. 085  for  the  Job 
Other  Items,  In  round  numbers.  Include 
these  1  Radio  $435  000,  exhibits  $839,000.  mo- 
tion pictures  $600  000.  latitern  slides  and  lec- 
ture material  $146  000.  phi^tography  $380,000 
educational  cooperation  8510000.  posters 
$99,000.  miscellaneous  $55'  000  Correspond- 
ence— the  mere  writing  of  letters  to  give  In- 
formation on  Gorernmen:  programs — is  es- 
timated to  have  cost  $4.1  If  ,600  The  smallest 
item  In  the  summary  is  fnr  paid  advertising. 
$13,500. 

Department  of  Agriculture  accounts  for 
42  9  percent  of  the  total,  or  $11887.800  It 
has  711  full-time  public-relations  employees 
and  20.543  part-timers,  the  two  working  a 
total  of  3  691  7  man-years  on  their  Job  The 
pay  roll  is  $8984446. 
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ARTICLES  .\NID  EDITORI.\L  FROM  VARIOUS 
NE^VSPArER3 


Ifr.  Fl'LA!l-:i-t  M:  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  October  Mr.  Opie  L.  Shel- 
ton,  executive  secretury,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Orangebur?.  S.  C.  my  home 
City,  bocan  a  war  on  hat  objectionable 
word  •  Xmas  ' 

A  Nation-widp  fight  is  on  to  extermi- 
nate the  word  "Xmas'  and  to  substitute 
the  word  "Christmas"  In  place  thereof. 

I  understand,  up  to  this  good  hour, 
only  four  Stales  have  failed  to  back  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Shelton  and  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  through 
the  press,  have  come  glowing  words  of 


movement,  which  was.  a^  s-aitd.  In- 
augurated by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Orangeburg,  S    C. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  two  or  three 
clippings  which  should  prove  to  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  Interested  in 
exterminating  "Xmas"  and  using  instead 
the  word  "Christmas": 
[From  the  Greenville  iS  C  i  Piedmont  of 
October   24.    1941] 

Says  "Xm\s"  on  Wat  Otrr — South  Carolina 
Chamber  or  Commfrce  Is  Getting  Good 
Advertisino  as  Result  or  Move 

ORANCEBrRC  S  C  .  October  24  —Well,  folks, 
it  looks  like  that  word  "Xmas"  you've  some- 
times pinched  onto  your  cards  and  packages 
may  be  taboo  come  this  Christmas. 

Anyway  the  Orangeburg  Chamljer  of  Com- 
merce, which  started  a  movement  to  ban  use 
of  the  word,  has  received  pledges  for  banning 
of  the  word  from  Governors,  newspapers, 
magazines,  news  agencies,  advertising  agen- 
cies, and  Just  plain  citizens. 

In  fact,  letters  of  commendation  on  the 
movement  have  flooded  the  desk  of  Ople 
Shelton.  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Shelton  started  the  movement  purely  as  a 
local  matter,  but  it  has  proved  so  popular 
all  over  the  country  that  the  local  organiza- 
tion ha5  in  turn  pledged  Itself  not  to  let  up 
in  its  eJTorts  until  the  "Xmas"  business  is  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  Yule  season 

Letters  to  the  chamber  have  oflered  sun- 
dry reasons  for  banning  the  use  of  the  word. 
Some  say  that  the  war  has  cnusrd  people  to 
turn  more  to  religion  and  that  Christmas 
will  mean  more  this  year  and  that  "Xmas" 
Just  won't  be  a  fit  word  to  replace  Christmas. 
Others  eay  the  word  "Xmas  '  is  offensive  to 
the  ear  A  couple  of  newspapers  admitted 
that  headline  writers  have  been  to  blame 
for  the  word's  use. 

Shelton  has  a  reason  for  the  movement's 
success  "Business,"  he  says,  "is  continually 
harangued  by  those  who  say  that  all  that  In- 
terests businessmen  is  the  dollar." 

"1  know  fetter,"  he  continues,  "if  you  want 
something  done,  go  to  your  busiest  business 
and  you  will  usually  get  results. 

"Therefore  we  started  our  little  suggestion 
by  writing  a  group  of  commercial  organiza- 
tions Well,  you  see  xhat  is  hapepnlng.  It 
is  being  taken  right  out  of  our  hands,  as  It 
should  be,  and  Is  being  made  a  national 
movement  " 

While  dozens  of  letters  are  received  by  the 
chamber  dally,  not  one  has  been  received 
from  a  clergyman. 

[Prom  the  Palestine  (Tex  )  Press  of  October 

21,    1941] 

THAT    OBJECTIONABLE    WOR3    "XMAS  ' 

The  Orangeburg,  8  C,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, In  a  letter  to  the  Herald  and  Press, 
asks  that  this  newspaper,  along  with  the 
others  of  the  country,  lend  aid  in  a  campaign 
to  eliminate  the  abbreviation  of  the  v.ord 
"Christmas," 

The  letter,  which  speaks  the  case  well,  says: 

"Two  weeks  ago  this  organization  inaugu- 
rated a  campaign  among  other  commercial 
organizations  of  the  Nation  to  encourage  the 
elimination  of  the  common  practice  of  ab- 
breviating Christmas  with  a  highly  improper 
Xmas. 

"The  general  wave  of  approval  which  haa 
flooded  the  office  from  28  States  Indicates  the 
realization  of  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas. 

"Pledging  their  assistance,  these  organiza- 
tions have  tuged  that  we  continue  our  efforts 
until  success  has  been  achieved.  Isn't  It 
natural  that  we  should  call  on  you,  who  do  so 
much  to  help  formulate  public  opinion,  for 
your  help? 
I  "There  is  but  one  eason  for  our  observance 
I    of   ClirlBtmaa.  and   when  we  substitute    'the 


unknown  quantity  X,  we  lose  th.\t  re.usca 
We  need  now,  nxjre  than  ever  before,  to 
realize  the  true  Import  of  Chrlstnnis" 

There  you  are  At  last  e  niebody  is  doing 
something  about  a  practice  that  makes  the 
flesh  of  reverent  people  crawl  Even  th^M' 
who  are  ordinarily  lackadaisical  ;.'.>  :■  'Liir 
religion  feel  it  more  strongly  «'  t  :.•.-•  ::,,>.s 
time,  and  they  should  There  is  hardly  a 
person  who  hasn't  Siiid  he  wlsh«d  Xmas  were 
droppped  from  usage. 

Here  is  a  well-timed  campaign  to  eliminate 
an  objectionable  form  of  a  holy  word. 
Wherever  Orangeburg  is.  Its  chamber  of  com- 
merce deserves  the  congratulations  of  llie 
Nation  for  t^eginning  a  campaign  of  real 
merit. 

Now,  cooperating  In  the  movement,  let's 
forget  Xmas  and  write  down  Christmas, 
spelled  out,  with  the  true  spirit  of  reverence 
that  the  word  calls  for. 

State  Chiet  Raps  Use  or  Wcird    Xmas" 

Helena,  Mont  ,  October  24  -Gov  Sam  C 
Ford  objects  to  spelling  Christmas  "Xmas." 

Yesterday  he  Joined  a  Nation-wide  c.tm- 
palgn  sponsored  by  O  L  Shelton,  Orange- 
burg, S.  C  ,  to  eliminate  the  sioiplifled  spell- 
ing of  Christmas,  that  he  approved  the  aims 
of  the  campaign,  and  would  do  what  he  could 
In  Montana  to  further  it 

"Writing  this  holy  festival  'Xmas.'  "  the 
Governor  wrote  Shelton,  "is  the  lazy  perscjn's 
way  of  taking  a  short  cut  It  always  brinpa 
to  mind  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  posted 
the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  foot  ai  his  bed.  and 
upon  retiring  merely  said:  'Lotd,  them's  my 
sentiments.'  and  sank  to  rest." 


American  Troops  Under  British  Command 


EXTENSION   OF    REM.\MKS 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KMllilSLN  I  .M  I'v  E3 


Monday.  Novcmthr  17.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM    IHt  SAIIMD.AY 
EVlllNlNa  POST 


Mr.  TINKH.AM  Mi  Pivaker,  under 
leave  to  txtcr.d  n^y  Mir.diks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Novtmb-T 
15,  19411 

(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Novem- 
ber  15,   1B41J  1 

ICELAND  I 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Prime  Minister  ot  Iceland  said: 
"In  a  conversation  of  June  24  the  Briti.sh 
Minister  explained  that  the  British  forces  in 
Iceland  are  required  elsewhere  "  Tlierefore, 
he  was  Inviting  the  United  Btates  to  take 
over  the  defense  of  Iceland 

In  a  message  to  Congress,  July  7.  the  P  ■  si- 
dent  Cited  this  letter  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Iceland  and  saidi  "Forces  ii  -i.e 
United  States  Navy  have  today  arrived  in 
Iceland  in  order  to  supplement,  and  eventu- 
ally to  replace,  the  British  '.  re.  s  v.hlrh  have 
until  now  been  s'.atloned  m  Ite.^i.d  in  order 
to  insure  the  adequate  defense  of  that 
country." 

Two  days  later.  July  9.  tl.e  Bi.t.s:.  P.ime 
Minister  told  the  House  of  Commons  tlmt 
Great  Britain  was  not  Roing  to  take  her 
forces   out  of   Iceland,    a;. J    added    tl*at    'a* 


A5162 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


n:f  Br'.'i'h   nr.i  tbe  tfttltrcl  S'fi'f"  f    "ffs  will 

l.av.  th''  •^!\:i\>'  ib^ect  li.  •■:'••'  !.:<!;. •'■.V  tne 
cii  ffi.s*'  f  Irp:.i  rl  ;•  •-•  ••r;.'-  '.  ■ 'v  '.;k>-A'  that 
t!ifv  w;:;  iiH  pf!-i'«-  (  :  ••'-  y  h:.'^!  >'tT'C*lve!y  in 
rc-i'^t  ,-r#>  ',,';,■;;■   ;i"'-n;pt   bv   H:'>r   Tr>   aam 

a  rx  '■■..I-  ■■ 

Q,,  I,,.,  .,.r,,  ,-  ;7  \ri'  r  0'-'.:Pr;>;  Brvit-<' e^el 
h.'rivrd  ::■.  I.  >■;  .:.'!  "^'.'h  a  :'.f!  i  f  '.''^'e  •if  thf 
rr..t.-rl  S-  i">»-  ArriiN  c  iiipr;'.  d  <f  uifan'ry 
find  artillery,  and  ordnan--'-  ei.i.".:.»'T  ?:i?i.ai, 
and  medical  units;  and  the  A'-o<  latrd  Pro'-s 
dlspa'rh  annouiicine  Jr.-isirma!  fl»  Ityed  \i::'il 
OrtnbT  1  «:i:'1  "M.ij  (l'-;!  H  O,  C'lr'.s, 
ccmtv..::.(\'-r  '.::  rl.:-'t  'f  the  British  f'.r'fs, 
r  r-'i.M*'-  ;::  C'  nniHiifi  "f  .•;!  s>  lditT>-  ii.cliiu- 
l;;i.»  -J.t'  A:nfr.f-;i".  C'-:.".;.B''n' 


Showdown  Called  For 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

IN  THE  HULSE  Ut    KKFKEaENTA  I  IVES 


M  )'idau.  Snit-mbfr  17,  1'j41 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT  IN  JACKSON 
I  MICH    >    C  I  nZEN -PATRIOT 


E'.:der;ce    Is    p'.entiful    In    the    r.ewe;  apfr? 
radio,  and  even  m  the  pulpit  thit  the  pf^'.;  .e 
B.'e  ltd  up  wirh  labcsr   troubles,  and  a  -h    a - 
d  xn    h.s   to   ^\h■•.^.fr    'he    Pre.-.dti.t      r    Mr. 
lj-^.<  ,h  -.he  b  >>  .s  ;'..i:g  '  vcrdu-      Tht  ?:"•> 


C.fV.' 


'b.fc   Ur.i'f^d  S*a-'==   ^h 


;d 


be 


tju;:' d  tt/  S'  ha*  ;:i  har.d  !:k*  a  b<-)rrower 
V,  :'h  i;f  c<  ua'p.'-rt!  *o  a  na^ikt-r  He  shruld 
•.  i:  ••le.T.  m..:  a^k  'hem  If  .1:  y  t^r.-ral 
cracK.:.^-  u   '.^i.   .'.:i-  f-'r  ;.c+-ricd    ;r  :'  :.    ■■■■■ 

T  2   1  en:llkion. 


Mr  MICHENER  Mr  SfH'akt  r,  I  ?.n\ 
lnc'i;d;:v:-:  in  'h;>  fxtfiv^nni  rl  :-;i;i)k.^  .1 
lfit«r  dl  a  c<  n.sti'utMit  addrt'>>i.d  to  ii".c 
J.u  k-  n  'M.rli  '   C:!i."  n-PaTlot. 

I  l.;t.>\t'  'h-  v.;;-.i  rf  the  U-t'tT  ex- 
pi >>.■-'■<  'hf  \ifw  cf  th-'  \a.^t  niajorr.y  of 
our  \)i'<  i)i". 

Tlie  Itttrr  IS  'AS   fellies: 

|Fr    Ml    -1.0    .I..r;   ,  !;    Mi:,   i     C  "  ..■.•:;-P.itrlot  I 

tr:'::<'K  ins  (.  in.  f  n -I'mki-.-i  I  was  In- 
tr.triieri  !n  .t  fiutihtad  n^  in  Maik  Foote's 
CCiWnii.  .:  'I.t'  <';:.(la\  l'.' ,/- ;, -p;i::  ;•  •  sf-iding 
"Lewis  IS  v!('    :     ''!    !■:  •-•■.!.•  !  '.    5  •      1 

A  line  of  thuukr!.t  prtn^Kl:^  us  to  'Aht'th-.r  the 
leader  of  any  cri.cr  -...i^.^.n  '.vould  allow  him- 
self tr  be  placed  ::;  -uc;-.  a  hunv.!;;'.t:ng  «itua- 
t..  :.  VVrh  'hr  'jnliin.tcd  rr.<.  trees  -  f  mor.ey, 
n;a'i  r  .>>  .n.d  niHi'.no'Ai'r  tivi'ii  bv  C  ntrr^s, 
wi'h,  •:..  h.u.-i.'.'.j  <-i  nianv  ii;:luc;;' ;al  num- 
bi;-  :  t!n'  .  pp.  -1' ,.  •■.  party  a;-.i  '.v  .th  his 
reeti'.ar  '<  h  as  C.  ir.nia:.der  m  C!"iief  of  all 
arint'd  fcrr.  s  :s  v.,,\  tb.r  a'.era.;e  read-,  r  piizzU'd 
to  nr.d  th.o  explanation  a.-  tc  whv  .  i>'  ..ri! 
miner  ran  be  ail.  wed  T  i  b.i'Ck  I  he  'A  hetT  i  ul 
pr   iTe^s  :i:  a   :.,',!.  -.r.al   eir.f  ru'i'ncy  ' 

Ha\  r.c  pi  .;,r.:;  rrv  p  •  \;  r- ss  nn  opinion 
here  -,  'b'T  'b..!!!  wb.a'  '.s  rb:.''.r.ed  from  vovir 
I'.i-.v-  .  I::-.'.-.-  I  «b.  'iP!  ha.'arc;  •:.e  cusTn'.arv 
ai'.d  'P;!'  r.--u..;!%  .  rrect  ansAf:-  p  P'.;-  '!  Pf 
lBb<^r  Ci  iiin.:tn;ents  of  1932  and  .aior  :.a'.e 
n.  t  vi  t  P>ee:i  1;  lu.dared  aiui  '.lie  1944  pr  »;rani 
must  be  ru'lmt'd  Lalxr  p.actd  ll-i'  Dt'.r.o- 
crallL  Pa.'pv  m  piwer  with  -.u.-,  ut  a.d  and  iia.s 
contmuid  that  support  In  return,  we  vvtre 
treated  to  a  strus  i.f  ccnti-c.it^  r-.  <it-dc-\n 
s!::ki<  i:.d  s.nrc  thin  to  a  rnultpud;:'.,  us 
su^i."es.-.L  n  of  inc.clents  dtnotu.i;  l.-.bjr  pp.-:- 
tuiKsn;  th-a-  b.ad  its  CvHin'-e:  part  or.lv  in 
France  and  st-e  where  tb.at  t\  U!.:ry  is  n.^-.v. 
ai^  •  ho  A  It  happ.ntd  How:"  ThiV  h.;d  no 
leadtr    l^iPcr    w  a,-   b'  ^s 

Capital  I..1.-  ki'.e:.  evvry  .ndication  ^f  ?;- --^ 
aieil  leiikiih  m  tlie  pr.'gram  cf  naticr.al  de- 
ftnst-  and  tb.e  peoplt-  have  net  cppcsed  h<.avy 
taxation  to  pr.  v.do  funds  fi  r  all--,  lit  aid  It 
riniain.s  fwr  powiT-st-ekiiig  labor  P-acU^rs  '  bo 
d.sc.p'.med  to  the  necessity  of  full  war  efT^rt. 
U  tht.y  have  v.c:  sulScient  pairietiini  tc  ht!p 
oul  c*wlie:■A;^e. 


In  Regard  to  the  Vote 


EXTEN.-ION   OF    REMAIIK3 

f  F 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

F    Si  A    T     RK 

LN   THE  HOUSE  OF  f-:FPI<E£ENTATlVE3 


M',nday    .%'■  i^^nh,  r  r    Vai 


ARTICLE    BY    WALTER    IIPPNUXNN 


Mr,  BLOOM  Mr  Sp.  i\kMP  i.iP.Jer 
leave  to  extend  my  nir.fiik;  in  the  Rec- 
r.ro.  I  includ..'  the  foll.j'.u.;?  article  by 
\Vai*>r  Lippmann  entitled  "In  Regard 
'o  thf  Vote,  winch  app^art-d  in  the 
Wa.^h.inetcn  Pot  of  Saturday,  November 
li  1941 
Fn,n.  -.he  W  ..^hlngton  Pest  cf  N\,-.Lniber  16, 

IN    Rf.i,.\RD    I(      THE   '.     OE 

(B;,    vVi.-er  L'.ppmsnn) 

A  cU)8e  vote  on  a  great  mca&ure  Is  no 
novelty  In  American  history.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  the  Govt-rnmeni  is  altogether 
free,  the  crea-ts'  decisions  of  the  American 
people  locv  a....i  >:  a.ways  been  taken  after 
hard  a:.;l  ;  ■:  .  :.^>  1  Itba*-  and  as  often  as 
not  by  a  sn;  .1.  11., .p.,:  py 

I:,  tiie  sTUcgle  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
ii6«;f  the  VLtt  '  f  the  Pfnnsylvania  Conven- 
tion was  46  to  23,  jf  he  M.;jst.ichusetts  it  was 
187  to  168,  uf  the  Ncv.  H..m;  shire  57  to  47; 
of  the  Virginia.  89  to  .9  cl  the  N;  w  York, 
lO  t.  27,  .  f  thf  Rh-.d>  I-...:.;i  34  -.0  32.  The 
Niith  Car  ;.:i..  C  i.Mi.t.  :.  rt.:ected  the  Con- 
stitution in  Augu.-t  1788  by  a  vole  of  193  to 
75  and  did  not  ratify  un  11  November  1789. 
PP.-  in  a  maj-'rity  ot  the  Or.k;inal  Thirteen 
States  the  decision  was  taken  by  what  we  now 
c.ill  a  "photo  finish." 

So  It  has  been  also  on  scme  of  the  greatest 
measures  win.;.  C^r.cro^s  has  dtalt  with.  On 
the  LnicUs  bill  of  1790  for  the  assumption  of 
state  dtbt-  the  vote  of  the  First  Congress 
■A  i-  ,;4  to  28.  the  vote  on  the  declaration  of 
'A  ir  .:.  1812  was  79  to  49;  on  the  Missctirl 
C  ;:  ;■:  P..  .-<  :'  was  90  to  87;  on  the  Public 
L,,-.'  A.'  f  1841  :t  was  117  'c  108;  on  the 
.1.  ncx^-';  n  cf  Texas  i*  was  120  ••■  98;  On  the 
Gold  S-a:;dard  Ac*  cf  1899  P  w.;;  190  to  150. 
Th''  i.nimenso  niaj'  rity  f-r  a  :'.?■■  laratlon  of 
wa."  m  1917  --'he  v  -p  w.>.s  37"^  'o  50 — came 
cr.ly  wp.c:.  'h'  O-^rnian  a"ick  had  become 
v; -l.-nr  and  r!v  afer  2'.  year?  of  intense 
deb.re  m  'vr.;  h  C-  i.^ire  s  was  even  more 
d;-  ieri  an-|  nvre  i.-*- ;,:'ionl'*  'ban  It  has 
be*-.;  sin.ce   19,'^ 

.■\r.v:"r.e  th.eref  re  whr  ir.'prpr' 's  a  divl- 
s.ph  cf  cpmp-n  a,=  l::b.er^-;-p,  di'uc.pv  In  the 
Na' ;cn   Is   net    wr^'.    ver-ed   in    the   .■\merican 


H.: 


un  ;■  rstood    that 


am  r^;  frtfn^.rn  acr  ••nen*  devfl^ps  rut  of 
difTenr.e  vi-w«  and  'h's'  a'.n:  s'  n-  v^:  can 
th.-'ie  be  unil  rini'v  f  ct.;".  en  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  undertaking. 


TbiC  exai  i,  proportions  of  the  vote  In  the 
H   use   have   no  lasting   significance.     For  it 
was  evident  to  anyone  who  followed  the  de- 
bate  and   felt   the   atracephere   of   Congress 
that  few  of  the  votes  were  cast  on  the  techni- 
cal 18'ue  itself.    The  House  had  already  voted 
by  a  wide  majority  to  arm  ships,  and  there- 
fore to  Regard  the  Nazi  Navy  as  lawless  and 
dangerous.      After     that     the     question     of 
whether  to  tend  armed  ships  under  escort  to 
Britain  as  vtiW  as  to  Iceland  was  a  very  im- 
portant question  only  because  the  Isolation- 
ists, who  hale  cried  "Wolf"  on  a  dozen  issues 
since    1939.  'decided   to   utter   a   particularly 
loud  cry  of  i"Woir"  over  this  measure      Just 
why  naval  Hostilities  on  the  route  to  Iceland 
are  still  "pef  ce"  while  naval  hostilities  on  the 
route  to  En|gland   are   "war"  was   something 
that  Mr    Hamilton  Fikh  never  did  explain. 
The  fact  Cf  the  matter  is  that   the  House 
knew  that  ^e  are  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Nazi  Germahy.  and  that  the  vote  on  abolish- 
ing  the   combat    zone   was   symbolic   rather 
than   substantial.     On    the   symbolic   vote   a 
majority  dioee  to  present  a  strong  front  to 
the  outside]  world;   others  felt  the  time  had 
come  to  present  a  strong  front  at  home,  car- 
ing less  fori  the  moment  about   the  impres- 
sion  abroad    than    about   strengthening    the 
American   position   at  home      This   was  the 
position  of  Senator  Btrd,   and   though   for- 
tunately  Ojngress   did   not   risk   the   conse- 
quences of  defeating   the   neutrality  repeal, 
the  final  result  was  an  unmistakable  victory 
for  Senator'  Byrd 

There  cafi  be  no  doubt  any  longer  that 
Congress  is  deeply  aroused  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  lab<Jr  leaders  who  defy  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  It  will  be  a  fatal  mistake  for 
the  President  not  to  Invite  Congress  to  ex- 
press Its  wi|]  on  the  subject  of  labor  disputes. 
The  questicjn  has  got  beyond  the  point  where 
the  mere  a^voidance  of  a  coal  strike,  where 
some  kind  tof  personal  arrangement  to  avoid 
trouble,  will  satisfy  or  ought  to  satisfy  Con- 
gress. With  the  American  Navy  in  action. 
Congress  hits  the  right  and  the  duty  to  de- 
clare a  nat  onal  policy  on  the  duty  of  labor 
unions,  as  t  has  already  done  on  the  du*y  cf 
property  oimers,   in  times  like   these 

The  President  should  not  carry  upon  his 
own  shoulders  the  burden  of  relations  be- 
tween labol  unions  and  the  national  defense. 
In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs  and  in  the 
realm  of  tlie  strategical  command,  the  P*resl- 
dent  mustltake  the  inltlattve  and  bear  the 
responsibility  of  decision.  But  in  the  realm 
of  the  relaxons  of  Americans  to  one  another, 
of  labor  unions  to  employers,  and  to  the 
Governmeiit.  he  should  welcome  rather  than 
shrink  from  coordinate  action  by  Congress. 

Precisely]  because  it  is  not  easy  to  formu- 
late a  perfect  industrial  code  for  war  condi- 
tions, the  refponslbility  of  making  the  ex- 
periments. Indeed  of  making  the  more  or  less 
inevitable  i  nistakes.  should  be  shared  by  Con- 
gress. It  Stt^ntolerable,  for  example,  and 
Americans  will  not  stand  much  mere  of  It. 
that  the  diances  of  shutting  down  the  steel 
Industry  sliould  turn  on  the  Dltter  personal 
feelings  of  Mr  Lewis  toward  the  President. 
Congress  sficuld  legislate  and  when  it  has, 
Mr.  Lewis  vill  be  dealing  not  with  one  man 
alone.  Mr  Roosevelt,  not  even  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  tl  e  United  States  alcne,  but  with 
the  Goverr^ment  of  the  United  States. 

If  ever  (there  wad  congressional  business 
this  is  It— fto  place  the  rights  and  duties  of 
labor  unions  and  labor  leaders  on  a  firm  base' 
of  clearly  jdeclared  principle.  Congress  has 
fi.xed  the  puty  of  corporations  when  their 
serrices  are  needed  for  defense  It  has  fixed 
the  duty  of  the  young  men  registered  In  the 
Selective  dervice  Act  It  should  now  fix  the 
province  of  labor  Cfganizatlons  so  that  there 
may  be  noi  doubt  left  in  anyone  s  mind  as  to 
whether  Itils  or  it  is  not  legitimate  to  Inter- 
rupt the  orcduction  of  weapons  for  the  de- 
fense of  tie  United  States.  Congress  wants 
to  do  this.*  Congress  should  be  helped  to  do 
it,  and  to  to  It  wisely. 


.■\i'i'i-:Npix  Tu  THE  i'oN',i;k^simn,\i.  i:Ki-<ti:D 


A'KV] 


A'nerican  Tea  nnorlv 


EXIENS'ON  OF  REMARPCS 

OF 

HON.S.W.  HGB3S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATI\'ES 


Monday.  Novcrnbir  17,  1941 


Mr.    HOBBS       Mi.     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  folloHing  address  de- 
livered  at   the   annual   meetinR    of   the 
United  States  land-gnint   colleges  and 
universities,   in   Chicago.   November   10, 
1941.  bv  Mr.  J.  J.  Blandin.  vice  president 
of  the  Goodyear  Rubbei-  Plantations  Co., 
under   whose    sUF)ervis  on    Goodyear    Is 
pioneering  rubber   planting   in   Central 
America. 
The  address  follows: 
Gentlemen,  a  mere  businessman  dares  to 
talk   to  a  group  of  distinguished  educators, 
select    representatives    from    the    land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country.     In 
one   important    respect   what   I   have   to   say 
Will  be  all  the  easier  because  of  my  audience. 
It  will  be  entirely  jjnnece^sary  to  present  long 
tables  of  statistics  or  to  review  facts  which 
can    be    presumed    as    w?ll    known    to    you. 
Rather  than  such  compli rations  of  figures  or 
statements    of    well-knov,-n    facts.   It    Is   my 
chief  purpose  to  present   the  personal  atti- 
tude of  a  businessman  toward  the  subject  of 
inter-American  cooperation   with   some   spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
the  essential  part  that  education  can  play  In 
such  cooperation.    If  a  iiresentatlon  of  that 
attitude,  which  comes  Irom  scme  years  of 
business  dealings  and  r<  sidence   among  our 
southern    neighbors,    helps    to    bring    about 
better    American    teamw  jrk    on   the   part   of 
this  Influential  group.  I  am  certain  that  the 
good  already  accomplished  along  these  lines 
will  advance  to  even  greater  success. 

It  is  only  within  the  Inst  8  or  10  years  that 
America  has  been  rediscovered.  For  almost 
the  past  hundred  years  America  was  un- 
known The  various  countries  cf  the 
Americans  each  went  its  own  way.  but  the 
larger  vision — the  real  i  nity  cf  our  Western 
World— was  lost  sight  cf.  The  Americas 
have  developed  side  by  side,  and  the  simi- 
larities in  that  evolutlcn  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  striking  t.aan  the  differences. 
Yet  it  required  the  yeers  of  radio  invasion 
into  Hispanic  America  by  the  Totalitarian 
Powers,  the  growing  sui  cess  of  the  German 
barter  system  with  Itf  threat  of  political 
penetration,  and  the  o\errunnlng  of  Europe 
by  the  Nazi  forces  to  mike  us  In  the  United 
Slates  realize  the  potential  threats  to  our 
sliores  and  our  civilization.  Almost  over- 
night we  came  to  realize  that  the  security  of 
the  Panama  Canal  depends  In  a  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  f  rlendllnt  ss  of  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  Ecuador  We  had  come  to 
imaeine  America  as  confined  to  tlie  limits  of 
our  United  States.  We  had  come  to  believe 
that  we  could  exercise  i  hegemony  over  this 
hemir-phere  without  tioubling  much  about 
what  the  nelghlxjrs  thought. 

Only  now  are  we  ccmlng  to  the  greater 
concept  of  a  united  America.  North  and 
South,  working  as  the  members  of  one  team 
But  teamwork  requires  close  cooperation;  it 
means  real  Interdependence  of  one  upon  the 
other,  of  each  carrying  his  share  of  the  lead, 
yet  of  each  working  fcr  all.  Teamwork  has 
no  place  for  the  star  who  tries  to  demand 
the  lion's  share  of  the  glory.  Teamwork 
means  coming  to  knov  the  ether  fellow,  hli 


weak   points   and  the  strong   ones;    to  know- 
when  he  needs  a  bit  of  extra  help  and  when 
he  can  be  relied  upon  to  go  It  alone      Hence, 
teamwork  has  elements  In  It  of  both  selfish- 
ness and  altruism     Of  altruism,  becau.se  we 
do  think  of  the  other  fellow  and  assist  him. 
Of  selfishness,  because  we  know  that  the  In- 
terests cf  each   are  best   served  by   the   ad- 
vancement  cf  all.     Such  a  notion   of  loam- 
work  might  well  have  been  considered  a  vague 
Ideal  of  the  average  American   businessman 
of  the  previous  decade  or  two      Cynics  might 
say  that  there  Is  no  such  real  unity  possible 
and  that  all  talk  of  It  began  only  because  of 
the   jTTesent    war   and    will    die   down    when 
peace  is  restored;   that  It  Is  a  kind  of  conti- 
nental  chauvinism    rampant   Just    now   but 
not  a  permanent  part  of  our  forrtcn  p  Hey: 
that  It  Is.  at  the  most,  a  buylns;  of  good  will 
during  a  world  crisis.    For  the  present  let  me 
remark   that,  while  cynics  may   claim  such 
talk  of  unity  Is  but  a  sentimental  dream   I 
will   answer,  "Yes;    you're  right      It    Is  only 
a  dream  unless  there  is  real  cooperation  '* 

Often  we  speak  of  the  chaos  of  Europe. "of 
the  divisions  that  separate  European  nations. 
Why  don't  they  realize  what  their  mutual 
hates  and  economic  letallations  have  done 
to  one  another,  we  ask?  Before  we  start  cast- 
ing aspersions  on  the  European  peoples,  we 
might  look  to  our  own  house  and  see  what 
we  are  doing  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
American  peoples  Have  our  lack  of  team- 
work and  our  economic  barriers  already  lost 
for  us  the  friendship  of  those  whom  we  would 
now  seek  to  win''  The  bonds  cf  healthy  and 
mutual  trade  are  far  stronger  than  any  non- 
aggression  pact  and  far  more  lasting  than 
any  military  alliance.  A  nelghb<ir  with 
money  In  hi?  pockets  and  a  high  standard  of 
living  makes  a  mighty  fine  customer.  Cul- 
tural and  Intellectual  relations  are  quite  as 
close  and  fully  as  important  as  political,  ter- 
ritorial, and  economic  contacts  A  narrow, 
materljillstlc  view  that  nelghborllness  con- 
sists only  in  pood  exp>ort  and  Import  figures 
Is  Just  as  harmful  to  American  teamwork  as 
to  think  that  It  consists  only  In  exchange  of 
professors  and  good-will  tours. 

If  we  seek  to  mea.sure  with  complete 
objectivity  our  success  thus  far  In  achieving 
American  teamwork,  we  must  humbly 
acknowledge  that  our  attempts.  In  spite  cf 
the  Eocd  work  done  by  the  Pan  American 
conferences  and  the  Pan  American  Union. 
have  not  been  as  happy  as  we  would  some- 
times like  to  believe  In  cur  wishful  thinking. 
There  have  been  sordid  and  sorry  chapters 
In  the  history  of  United  States-Hispanic 
American  relations.  It  Is  not  my  Intention 
to  review  those  blundering  events  that  caused 
the  Latin  American  nations  to  fear  a 
dominance  over  them  by  what  they  have 
called  the  Colo.ssus  cf  the  North,  with  Us 
Yankee  Imperialism  and  dollar  diplomacy. 
Im  sure  there  ls'%io  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  Department  of  State  to  impose  Its  own 
political  pattern  on  these  countries  nor  to 
repeat  old  errors:  and  I'm  also  sure  there  is 
no  desire  upon  the  part  of  our  businessmen 
and  banking  Interests  to  repeat  the  economic 
errors  of  the  roaring  twenties  Before  1914 
we  were  a  debtor  nation.  A  few  years  later 
we  had  a  lot  of  money  ready  for  foreign 
investments.  If  we  are  sincere  about  cur 
eood-neltrhbor  policy,  we  should  remember 
that  bad  loans  do  not  make  good  friends. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  our  American 
teamwork  In  the  past  has  been  weak  or 
hindered.  It  is  a  reason  that  is  sometimes 
forgotten  and  sometimes  exaegerated  in  its 
importance.  I  refer  to  the  religious,  cultural, 
and  economic  bonds  that  tie  Hispanic 
Am.erica  to  the  nations  of  Europe  The 
peoples  of  Latin  America  are  predominately 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
This  fact  Is  sometimes  ignored  by  writers, 
travelers,  and  businessmen  from  the  United 
States.  Mr  Hugh  Wilson,  one  of  our  great 
representatives  to  other  lands,   remarks  on 


the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  In  South 
America  in  his  book.  The  Education  of  a 
DiploTiat :  •  •  •  "I  nni  mt  a  CBthoHc. 
but  1  began  to  think  of  the  chunrh  •  •  • 
I  thou?ht  of  the  nearnew  of  ttte  church  to 
Us  people,  of  Its  extraordinary  bbUlty  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men.     *     *     *    | 

"In  Sciiith   Amerl.-a  the  Indlah   brings   his 
lunch   and   eats  It    In   the  crto\  porch  of   the 
Church     He  brinL-s  his  children  and  his  ani- 
mals to  be  blessed.    He  Is  marrlijd  in  It,  he  Is 
burled  from  It.  and  he  sto;-»s  in  it  «s  he  passes 
to  say  his  prayer     To  the  intellettual  it  offers 
repose  from  doubt  and  struggle,  khe  certainty 
and  authority  of   final  decislot*  that  render 
the  soul  struggle  tutile      It  la  iall  thln<t«  to 
all  men     •     •     •  "     In  his  recent  Inaugural 
address  as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rlico,  Mr   Tug- 
well  recognized  the  position  of  {the  Catholic 
Church    with   such   objectivity   that    he   has 
won  the  friendship  of  a  large  part  of  the  peo- 
ple  In    that   harassed    island      The   cultural 
movements  of  our  Western  Hemisphere  have 
been   east   and   west,   not    north    and   south. 
The  majority  of  our  southern  neluhbors  have 
looked    to    Latin    Europe    for    tilielr    cultural 
standards.    They  have  Judged  the  culture  of 
the  Ltnited  States  as  It  Is  Judged  by  Rome 
and  Madrid,  but  especially  by  Paris     Only  a 
brief  glance  at   Import-export  Pgures  shows 
that   the  Latin    American  c  untrles  enjoyed 
a  well-balanced  trade  with  Europe  before  the 
war   started    In    1939.     European   surplus   of 
manufactured    goods    and    need    of    agricul- 
tural  products  fitted  well  into  the  predom- 
inantly   agricultural    economy    of    Hispanic 
America.     For  many  generatlohs.  but   since 
1931    especially,   a   tremendous  economic   ri- 
valry  for   South    American   trade   and    com- 
mercial  good   will   developed   among   certain 
European  countries — notably  Oreat  Britain. 
France.  Germany,  and  Italy.    The  present  war 
has  radically  altered  this  situation.    Yet  since 
the  war  began  Great  Britain  has  taken  even 
greater    Interests    In    stimulating    her    tr.-»de 
with    the    HLspanic    American    lands.      It    is 
Still  a  problem  whether  British  and  United 
States   rival    economic    interests   in    the   La 
Plata    Basin    can    ever    be    successfully    har- 
monized     For  some  years  the  United  Slates 
has    been    practically    closed    to    European 
settlers. 

Hispanic  America  has  vast,  \Mde-opcn,  un- 
inhabited areas  In  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Venezuela, 
etc..  ready  for  an  almr«t  Inevitable  post- 
war immigration  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
within  a  few  more  decades  Hispanic  America 
will  outnumber  our  northern  Continent,  and 
with  continued  Immigration  the  race  stock 
will  be  more  and  more  European  There- 
fore It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  Indifference  to 
us  to  know  that  European  Influence  cut- 
weighs  that  of  Northern  America,  and  that 
Europe  during  wartime  continues  to  use 
every  effort  to  bring  the.  southern  continent 
into  the  European  orbit  and  away  from  its 
northern  neighbor.  Truly  wt  need  Latin 
America  at  least  as  much  as  she  needs  us. 
Reeardless  of  who  wins  in  Europe.  Latin 
America  can  continue  a  EuroJ>ean  trade  A 
Nazi  victory  would  have  most  .serious  reper- 
cussions for  the  United  States  us  far  as  Latin 
America  Is  concerned  especially,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  places.  Thirly-sefven  percent  of 
all  the  United  .Stales"  external  Investment^ 
are  In  Latin  America  These  Can  be  lust,  as 
well  as  the  trade  which  has  increased  so 
promisingly  since  1938.  Even  If  there  were 
no  actual  invasions,  political  penetration  and 
potential  Invasion  would  commit  us  for  many 
years  to  come  to  a  policy  of  a  highly  main- 
tained military  machine.  If.  then,  there  is 
a  really  urgent  necessity  of  American  team- 
work— and  I  am  convinced  that  such  an 
urgency  exists — how  can  it  l>e  fcrought  about' 
I  believe  It  Is  possible  by  educational  and 
economic  cooperation  which  will  require  long 
and  patient  effort  In  the  process  much  will 
have  to  be  unlearned  and  new  attitude*  and 
methods   frankly   and   honestly   accep'cd   as 
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thf  ri.'.v  s'Tr)  fir-'.  !  !'■•  r  !_•  b'  '.'i--  t<  t  ml 
tf. ;nr.v' rk  In  ••.<■  •;::.e  :;:'  :(■■:. -.y.-  ;<  ine 
at:  !  '.vhlle  y.iur  ;jHr.er.re  j:,li  i  :.■  ,;:*'■  I  ^l..!.l 
p:,    f    '.or   to  o'lthiip  n   pr"vrn!:i   {    r   s-'.u  h   c  ,- 

I!.,  s-  ■'  .  ;  '  "  R  '  '1-  E';r:.s  h.'S  re- 
'm.irk»-<l  111  one  >'f  h.^  i"  <  ris-  I  s1.a\1  rv  t 
attempt  his  diaJert— ■  W  iM  •r.-i'  Ci^  d  t;..» 
gift  would  Rive  U6  t.>  'ee  '.nr-^pi'. »>■  lu-  j-^lit  rs 
f.ro  'I' "  Such  a  frHc:  us  k;.':  i.s  •:.(>  rr.i-t 
1\.:.-:  mental  necf.-^.*v  ct  a  new  cdii'".!' .•  ;:.^i] 
BUju.>tment.  If  the  };f.  p;r-.  .  :  f:.e  Amt.'.i<.,is 
hart  It  how  Roou  wi.v:;cl  t:  ,.-f  t.r.ilts  cii.-.p- 
t>  .r  t.".,:*  :i  •■  nr;'i;ii;v  rii  ■•  u.Tt-i;--.-.  <■  •(:> 
N  :':i  h'l  ^  M'U.  ai:  !  .':  'A  (,;;;<kiy  ".v  u.d  ^e 
BC'.u.rf  kr-y.,.:;*'  s-.  rni'.athy  and  undersland- 
Ifi^  ,1  1  'i.  -.■  ;  ;i"  qualities  of  h(  ad  and 
1  t  T*  "..:••  t;;f.  H. '■panic  pwople  refer  lo  when 
tiiey  s}.eaK  rf  -<iniebr.dy  r.s  hr::-,^  "n'.uy 
slmpal:oo  ' 

Mutu.a  utHJ.  •-•;!:;  ;::n.'  .r;  Tfciatiun,  and 
fi\:npt:.v  cit  *>  rni.i.p  t:.t  li.  ;.'h  ri  fnrr.d^hip 
ti  r.' (■«  n  !!Hh\Kiu:i;-  .••  d  !  r.  •..■-  'i^v  Yan- 
k''t'  nvi.-t  as.'<H;;ii;f'  liy.v,  ;f  -a::;!  the  social 
ii!.'l  criji.r.'.i  ;  ;«•  <;  •  ;,*>  country  wherein 
l.t'  w(  :k~  ^^.'  i,j-.:i  A::-.prlcans  are  Just  like 
<  \'.r--''ivi  ^-  !)•  till'  -,1  ,,:.'ibad;  intelligent  and 
it::.,  r.i:!,    ip. ::;-':  lous    and    lazy. 

Wi::\-  w  uM  'A-  think  of  the  Intellectual 
h'  '  •-  V  rt  -  :r>  I..-.:i  Atiieridn  who  came 
to  t>u'  l!.  !.U  .^  ,i:..-  kno'Aing  practically 
I.  ii.;  i-  1  r  <  \r  hi>-tory  and  hut  a  few  words 
(1  K:!v';i>h  u  !H)  saw  but  a  ftw  people  raiiier 
c;rti'i:i>  M  ctted  for  him  b«'Cause  of  their 
MH  ;  ,1  ^:.<:  (  .  -vimic  philosophy,  who  then 
iwr.iir  a  :. •.Ill  .■■■.:  T^p  through  the  Cotton  Belt 
Hi^.d  '.'^.e  1  1-:  H  aI,  and  niHyl*',  a  f»  »i.  oi  the 
n-..  ;  t'-Aii-  ..'.vi  I'.nally.  al'er  i  6  ■A.^.-;.^  visit 
returr.ttl  to  his  country  to  '*Tite  articles  and 
bvM-k.s  1.  riticizii.st  our  a^ruulTural.  industrial. 
a:.!  -  I  <;  conditions,  and  d;splaying  general 
1^.1.  r.i.'-.rc  of  oti!  wh'~'r>  sit'iat.on'  Yet  this 
biur.f  ;,;:■..■  rt'ti.-r-.  :r,i' ;-  :■  Ik-.s  I-p-a  raade  by 
nuM.t';  ".'^  v,:;-('r^  tr^  ;r,  ':;o  Ip.itccl  tj'.ates 
utn  ,1'  la:.:-.  Ai'.iir.ca  In-  ti.:;*  rence  is  even 
g:  ■..  .;  ii  r  ao  art'  one  cnuntry  while  Latin 
Anicr.i  »  tt-nsi.«ts  of  20  rerMbll  s.  cliflerlnR 
gri  ;At:v    ii::    ju;   •r.cni     .vr';,  cuv  i:   w:'h   its  own 

'  n;'ed  Statef^-made  motion  pictures  can  be 

fill.-  an-.b.i  :s.;c;.  rs  of  K^'cd  Will  to  our  !.<-1.:hi:i 
friend-  Y-.-  how  often  have  childi.--!;  n.;.->- 
tak- .-,  iHtr.  11. ...:.■  ;n  local  background,  ai  ci..-!- 

tii. :.«.-.  .Ill  ;  ,:.  I  .;.-toni!>.  Mitfht  we  not  seri- 
ou.-uv  (.(-'.'lajut. "  tlie  ral>e  picture  that  is  pre- 
St.'ntfd  m  many  of  our  in.  ■. its  ^tut  to  Latin 
America.'  We  In  this  country  can  watch  with 
an  understanding  smile  and  be  able  to  make 
a  liberal  discount  on  the  pit&enia'iicn  ol  Ule 
tu  the  Un.t.d  StatCN  lus  n;..:.::^^;..  d  i:.  our 
rwovit'N  L  .1  L'..;;  :...>  .-.iii.r  c;..-v^  i:.:  oc 
m.,d>  ijy  th.-M-'  .;'.;.t:-.\  .-e  i:.;.r:'ly  uniamu.ur 
v\.t.:  ::.L  -,:,...>  li'.v  ..:  I  ui'  k;rt.i:  body  ~jI  ord;- 
i:..r;,  ^  .  ..-•  l.^  '  Is  it  any  \v  v  :...cr  : ... ;,  >h.  i..d 
t;..::k  i:!  i;-  .,.>  a  nation  cIwk..:,.^  m  laiilail.c 
lu\i;ry  a:.d  c.i.-ily  able  t.'  a::.:d  ::.e  higher 
p...t>  t:.,i:  :i.:^nt  hf  c;;.\:\;td  '-.:  Yankte 
Visitors  ' 

Ca:;  wt  tfC.n  t..  :'..iV(.  AineiiL..:.  tfaiii-A  ^.;  k 
w:  ..-  u;  s.  ;..<j  k;.t\\.tj»;  of  the  la:.i;u.:t;t  > 
t-;,.  Ki-.  b>  ;;-.e  numbers  if  ti.t  :'.i;;;--a,  l...^il 
f.T  n.l  L.r..;.  .An. erica  cxctpt  B;aj.i,  .i  c.  u:.- 
•ry  i.i.^t:  ti.-i:;  tiu-  ti:ri:.:y  cvii-i  by  uur 
4C>  SUi'.ia  wlu;^  P  ! !  i:s:\.L.-t'  is  the  l rScial 
tOng'.M'?  O.i:  -><_!;v.'r  :>  .ire  li,  ::i^  -^  n.eliiing 
tv'  rt  ::-■.  Jy  t;i.>  l.i.K  •.  :  u:.^er.-:a:;fnr.j;  b;.  ti.: 
e\<  :-;..;  .>,;;..;  ;.u::.tie;^  s:uJ;..;i_:  Span.;;;  A^ 
i.::  :.>  I   'nii.w.   .::•:■    is   bc;;.c  dv  ;ie   t,.   ?:uw\ 


P   r-;u-. 


.il;:-.   i;^-;i  Br  t/.;  lia< 


peii:,ip5  :;.(' 
ta.i'.i,.-:  j\  '('i.t..;.  iii.'.t'.  ;::i;e:.t,  a;.,;  a  i.tw 
l.i'A  v>n".,»:.a?  ti^at  all  publ.cat  .„;;>  "^iti.iii  t;.e 
c    ■..:.•  ry  new  be  written  P  ;:;.»;:•, -e 

B<  •  des  a  s":dy  c:  ;ne  ;a;.i;uat<-i-.  s«.i:;ie 
k:  wlvJ..:-  f  tlu  h.-->:.:.^al  b.ukfCrounds  ot 
the  u.rTicii'  cv  an':  .t .-  wi  Latin  Anicrica  ;- 
h.^;'.i;,  ut.s.!at).e  Ti.'.vard  a:.y  impri  vcint  ;;: 
1:.    'i...^    re.--p*i,t    I   can:,    t    be    veiy    ,41;  in.;.'-:  .c 

In  ti.e  Nf.v  W.rl-;  T.nit<  iria^../,nt  lot  6.  p- 
tcmbxr  7  1..41.  Mr  Wi'.:^:.;  A. km.  it  the 
Pr.igressrive  Euucition  Ata^ciation,   in  di^cus- 


sir.t'  'What'.-  wrcT.e  w.'h  cur  .sch.ocli."  says. 
anil  n.j  i.th.er  thii.i;'?  '  To  enter  college  the 
s-tu  i.:.'  ir.n?*  h.r.e  :~j>  :.t  at  least  2  years  In 
•hf  .-tu'.iy  ';!  tr.'  ..i:..u.i=-e  cf  another  people, 
bu-  he  need  i,  •  1-  r.e  spent  1  hour  in  the 
sni  !•  of  his  r;.:,  N.i-.i(,n's  history.  Ideals,  and 
pii  h:'-n.^  T  b.'  graduated  from  coHege  the 
.-•h^dc.t  mu-:  have  a  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  modern,  foreign  language,  but 
he  can  have  his  diploma  with  no  knowledge 
(  r  iinderstandinB;  cf  the  United  States  and 
ii.s  picblems.  except  what  he  has  learned  Just 
by  living  here."  ♦  •  •  When  our  schools 
Will  not  ribist  on  teaching  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  what  knowledge  can  we  expect 
of  other  ccuntries?  Certainly  we  can  agree 
with  Mr  Aikm  that  "we  have  taken  too 
much  for  granted  "  Tlie  democracy  about 
which  we  speak  sometimes  so  glibly  demands 
above  all  else  an  enlightened  citizenry  since 
this  form  of  government  has  placed  In  their 
hands  such  great  powers.  Tlie  more  we  know 
of  cur  own  country.  Its  problems  and  Ideals, 
the  more  will  we  appreciate  other  lands  and 
be  more  understanding  and  sympa^'hetic  In 
our  Jud£;ment5  of  them  and  In  our  dealings 
with  them.  Otherwise  we  might  as  well  step 
talking  about  exchange  of  professors  and 
scholarship-s.  Yet.  I  repeat.  If  we  sincerely 
desire  American  teamwork  we  must  not 
neglect  this  educatiojial  adjtistment  which 
Involves  a  cor  tinned  effort  to  remove  leno- 
rance.  prejudice,  and  Indifference. 

Our  economic  adjustment  will  Involve  no 
less  a  ta.sk  Because  of  war  and  Its  results 
upon  Latin  America  the  United  States  has 
fallen  heir  to  great  potential  developments. 
Onlv  with  tact  and  restraint,  keeping  Latin- 
American  Interests  ai:d  the  Latin-Americin 
point  cf  view  constantly  in  mind  will  1*  be 
possible  fcr  us  to  keep  our  relationship  on  a 
sound  cooperative  basis.  Our  labor  strikes, 
unemployment,  industrial  unrest,  {actional 
strife  within  the  ranks  cf  organized  labor — 

the.-^e  things  have  not  convinced  the  Hispanic 
American  i^epnbllcs  that  we  have  achievfd  the 
best  possible  firm  of  industrial  organization. 
N>  r  are  they  convincird  that  technical  per- 
ficfion  i«.  Tho  criterion  of  progress. 

Many  North  American  business  firms  take 
the  attitude  of  being  agents  temporarily  in- 
stalled, whose  ch:?f  concern  is  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  without  much  consideration  fcr 
the  gocd  of  the  country  Itself  But  team- 
work means  a  business  proposition,  without 
the  slot-michipe  attitude.  The  era  of  the 
exploiters  Is  ended  In  the  whole  of  the 
Americas — those  selfish  men  who  left  little 
money  and  numerous  problems  in  their  often 
ruinous  wake.  However  much  Latin-Ameri- 
can nations  need  the  capital  and  business  In- 
vestments of  the  Unittd  States,  they  will  not 
subject  themselves  to  commercial  humilia- 
tions. (Sec  the  N  j.  y  k  !.:;.-  August  31 
1941  ) 

The  United  States  GoMWtJiment  and  United 
States  commercial  interests  must  steer  a  diffi- 
cult course  between  the  danger  of  forceful 
Interveittn  n  or  of  even  appearing  to  coeice 
ar.y  cf  its  g';<  d  neighbors  south  of  the  bor- 
der and.  at  the  Same  time,  the  danger  of  al- 
lowing Latin  Americans  to  bel.eve  that  we 
shall  not  resist  encroachments,  however 
flagrant,  that  may  be  attempted  on  the  rights 
and  properf  .  i  United  States'  citizens 
throughout  L^iiin  America.  In  brief,  we 
must  be  neither  Uncle  Shylock  "nor  Uncle 
Sacktr 

In  .-pi.k.iu  til  thi-  audience  about  the  spe- 
cia:    p;  ue    it    n^riculture    in    our    American 
te.iiu.'.urk    I    ciriauny    feel    as   one    carrying 
i    coals  to  Newca.stle.     Much  constructive  work 
Ls  b€ing  done   t^i  deveU  p  and  establish   agri- 
cultural coopt^rat;   n      Lei  me  mention  but  a 
ft  A   a^-ncus  doiiik:  su.  h  w    :k     There  Is  the 
new  monthly  publicati.  ;i.  At:,  ulture  In  the 
I    Amer.i  .1,-,    fr.^.'n    thr    Otrioe    of    Foreign    Agri- 
I    cultural  R,  irt^..):.s  if  t;.r  Dtpirtnient  of  Ag- 
1     ricu;-u;e.      u;.t1      toe      e-Xi-i.e;.:      t.i.ks      with 
outhiied  pr..  grains   thai  have  c^me   ircm  the 


Assistant  Director  of  that  Office  Mr  E  N. 
Bressman  There  is  the  Export-Import  Bank; 
the  Amer  can  Society  of  Agricultural  Science; 
the  Inter -American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  "ommlttee.  set  up  In  1909  for  the 
purpose  or  developing  new  products  of  a  non- 
competltUe  character  In  Latin  America 
Which  can  be  exported  to  the  United  States, 
thus  stljiniilating  trade  and  freeing  the 
scuthernj  countries  to  some  extent  from  their 
dependei|:e  upon  the  European  market,  and 
last  but  far  from  least,  the  Institute  ol 
Tropical  Research.  The  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress pasicd  five  outstanding  laws  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  these  groups,  which  I'm 
sure  Is  veil  known  to  ycu  There  is  not 
much  thht  I  can  add  except  to  mike  a  few 
personal  comments  on  the  immediate  situ- 
ation, as  I  see  it.  and  on  the  long-range  pro- 
gram of   mproving  agricultural  relations. 

In  out  agricultural  American  teamwork 
there  is  leed,  I  believe,  of  some  Jm.medlate 
action  If  this  Is  taken,  then  the  long-range 
program  tvill  have  a  better  chance  fcr  co- 
operative .success.  This  very  year  has  seen 
fine  cropi  of  corn  and  wheat  In  the  United 
States:  a  piling  up  of  corn  and  wheat  in 
Arpentlni  .  In  the  United  States  we  nave 
our  evei  -normal-granary  plan,  but  Latin 
America  appears  in  danger  of  being  chckefl 
by  'Natui  es  bounty,  since  it  is  cut  off  by 
blockade  from  Its  normal  Eurnpctn  market. 
This  acci  imulatlon  of  surpluses  threatens  to 
cause  a  llnanclal  emergency  e.nd  widespread 
bankruptcy.  Increases  In  mineral  produc- 
tion and  export  of  these  to  the  United  States 
have  nol  entirely  offset  this  dancer  Cur 
fellow  tc(  m workers  need  that  European  mar- 
ket or  I  ome  equivalent  right  ncv.v  Eco- 
nomic cY  aos  furnishes  fertile  ground  for  the 
rank  gro' .th  of  totalitarianism  If  we  allow 
the  proh  em  to  pass  as  Just  another  tragic 
con.«equpice  of  war.  we  will  miss  our  oppor- 
tunity nut  only  to  do  good  to  our  neighbor 

but  also  '  o  take  a  decisive  mle  in  thst  preater 
strategy  of  the  war  between  civili/ratiors 
to  which  we  are  already  commuted  by  our 
Governm  'nt  and  the  sentiment  cf  cur 
people 

In  any  long-ramge  program  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic re  lations  with  Hispanic  America  1  am 
far  more  m  favor  of  supp-irtmg  a  comple- 
mentary agricultural  rather  than  an  Intensive 
Industrie!  one.  Perhaps  greater  inpuitrlal 
development  there  Is  inevitable  and  any  con- 
trary exc  ression  of  mine  might  be  ccnhtrued 
as  an  eff  )rt  to  keep  these  peoples  subject  to 
our  industrial  powur.  Yet  taking  the  longer 
view  1  Gin  only  see  that  Iniensified  indus- 
trializatii  n  of  the  Latin  American  c.untries 
will  creaie  serious  problems  for  the  future 
and  mor;  world  tension.  I  will  briefly  out- 
line a  lo  ig -range  cocperaticn  in  agriculture 
teamwor  :.  First,  assistance  and  cireciion 
should  h  i  given  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  dcm  ?stic  economy  of  each  country,  to 
remove  i  lependence  upon  one  or  two  com- 
modities and  plan  the  esubiishment  of  a 
more  bal  meed  economy  in  each  country  and 
the  growih  of  a  healthy  community  ol  inde- 
pendent farmers  with  small  holdings.  Sec- 
ond, furttier  commodity  cooperation  of  hem- 
Ispiierlc  surplus  agricultural  products  as  is 
now  In  I  :peration  for  coffee  quotas  and  an 
effort  to  establish  an  "ever-ncrmal  granary" 
for  the  vhole  of  the  Americas.  Third,  the 
developn  ent  of  noncompetitive  complemen- 
tary agr  cultural  products.  Years  of  study 
have  alr;ady  been  spent  in  this  endeavor. 
Its  succc  ss  would  make  us  independent  ol 
International  cartels  for  rubber  and  quinine 
and  brirg  these  cultures  back  to  their  na- 
tive Ami  rica.  Besides  rubber  and  quinine, 
hemp,  vtgetable  oils,  industrial  oils,  oils  for 
cosmetici  and  perfumes,  coarse  fibers,  vanilla, 
kapok  for  insulation,  hardwoods,  tropical 
fruits,  tea,  mandloca,  silk,  are  but  a  lew 
products  that  can  be  developed  In  Latin 
America  ^s  complementary  prcducts  for  mter- 
Americaa    trade.     Fourth,    our    program    ol 
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Bgricu-tural  teamv.crk  must  be  one  cf  con- 
tinuity and  not  a  flash  in  the  pan  venture. 

Tne  pjssille  natural  lesources  cf  Latin 
America  pre  unknown.  Only  the  surface  has 
been  scratched.  The  est  ^blishment  cf  her- 
baria, the  research  and  latalcging  cf  bota- 
nists, the  study  cf  exjjerti  loaned  to  develop 
methods  for  new  agrlcul'iural  prcduc's,  the 
courage  and  vision  of  graduates  in  agricul- 
ture who  will  pioneer  developments — all 
these  are  playing  a  part  and  can  play  a 
greater  part  In  develrplng  the  natural  re- 
sources, the  standard  ol  living,  the  purchas- 
ing power,  and  the  welfare  of  our  southtrn 
neighbors.  It  Is  to  groups  like  youis  that  we 
have  a  right  to  look  for  leaders  in  this  field 
of  American  teamwork.  This  is  no  gam- 
blers promotion  scheme.  The  day  of  loLdly 
planned  enterprl.-e  has  only  be^un.  T  am 
glad  to  state  that  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  in  pioneering  rubber  culture  in  C?ntral 
America  considers  It  a  great  honor  to  be  a 
m.ember  o^  "the  nll-Amerlcan  team." 

Histcry  often  appears  to  show  a  prodigal 
wastefulness  A  mere  time  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  great  movements.  The  development 
of  inter-Am.crican  unity,  so  slow  In  the  past, 
has  made  great  forward  strides  In  recent 
years.  It  seems  to  Indicate  the  direction  in 
which  America  is  moving— toward  a  great 
cotifedcration  cf  sovereign  states  upon  cur 
western  shores.  It  was  the  dream  cf  Simon 
Ecllvar,  the  liberator,  what  he  called  the 
balance  ol  the  world.  It  will  come  n6t  by 
conquest  and  pillage  of  the  weak  by  the 
Strong,  but.  as  President  Roosevelt  said  on 
April  12.  1933:  "We  can  hope  to  build  up  a 
system  of  which  confidence,  friendship,  and 
goodwill  are  the  cornerstone"  I  cannct 
measure  the  velocity  of  the  historical  proc- 
ess, but  1  do  know  that  our  parliament  of 
western  nations  can  come  only  by  American 
teaniwork. 


Let's  Smd  t!<e  B.^ys  Ho-e  f   r  CHri'^tmas 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON   EDWIN  ARTHUR 
HALL 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address.  Let's  Send  the  Beys  Home 
for  Christmas,  delivered  by  me  over 
the  Columbia  network  Sunday  evening. 
November  16,  1941: 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  all  soldier  boys  in 
America.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  ton'ght  to 
salute  you  from  the  Nation's  Capital  and  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  your  sona  who  are  serving 
In  the  military  camps  and  receiving  the  vital 
training  which  will  equip  them  for  the  great 
ta.-k  of  defending  our  beloved  country 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  when  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Selective  Service  and  Training 
Act.  and  thereby  started  building  up  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  millions  of  young  men  realized  that 
for  a  period  in  their  lives  they  would  give 
their  services  for  military  training.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  the  Nation's  manhood  re- 
sponded to  Uncle  Sam's  call  and  registered 
16.0DO.0O0  strong   lor  active   participation  in 


this  training  upon  call.  This  was  a  necessary 
Eiep  in  the  creaticn  of  the  mighty  prcgiam  of 
national  defense  now  well  under  way. 

On  the  material  side  of  this  program  there 
were  capital  and  industry,  labor  and  manage- 
metit.  In  their  several  fields  and  in  every 
known  liiTe  of  endeavor  they  met  to  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  lor  vast  and  effective  arma- 
ment that  must  be  produced  to  protect  the 
Nation.  Theirs  was  the  Job  cl  turning  out 
grim  weapons  of  war — tanks,  ships,  guns, 
planes,  and  ammunition,  with  which  the 
young  manhood  of  the  Nation  might  render 
Itself  effective  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
world's  enemies.  Yes;  all  this  is  the  material 
side 

But  your  boys  who  have  left  yovir  homes 
and  gone  into  the  training  centers  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  every  month  since  this 
thing  started  are  the  human  side.  They  are 
the  ones  who  m.cre  than  anyone  else  in  the 
land  are  m.akins  the  real  sacrifices  They  are 
the  ones  who  must  do  the  fighting.  In  the 
case  of  each  cne  you  will  find  that  he  has  left 
his  home,  his  Job,  his  factory,  cr  his  farm  to 
participate  in  the  most  tangible  way  in  th'.s 
great  endeavcr. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  talk  with  many 
American  soldiers  about  thoir  new  lives. 
There  has  not  been  an  instance  in  my  con- 
versation with  them  during  which  they  Lave 
not  expressed  a  patriotic  desire  to  be  of  eVcry 
possible  service  to  the  country  which  they 
love.  They  are  more  tl^an  wlllinK  to  stand 
by  America  In  the  manner  designed  for  them. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  at 
least  from  my  recent  Inspection  of  one  of  the 
tvpical  camps,  they  seem  to  like  the  rigorous 
cut-of-door  life  which  military  training  gives, 
and  fesl  that  Uncle  Sam  is  treating  them 
well. 

But  thev  all  say  there  is  something  lacklns. 
When  I  have  asked  them  what  It  Is.  they 
answer  that  It  Is  their  American  homes.  Yes. 
th?y  miss  their  homes,  their  mothers,  and 
their  fathers,  their  families,  and  tlieir  friends. 
The  fact  that  these  splendid  boys  have  stepped 
out  of  their  Jobs  which  In  most  cases  paid 
them  mere  than  they  are  making  now  means 
little  In  comparlron  to  that  great  em.pty. 
lonesome  feeling  they  have  In  their  hearts 
when  they  think  of  the  folks  back  hom^-. 

There  is  more  than  one  reason  why  they 
should  miss  their  American  homes.  There 
Is  no  institution  on  earth  mere  responsible 
fcr  the  high  decree  of  character  and  devo- 
tion tft  purpose  which  Is  evidenced  in  the 
majority  of  cur  young  men  than  is  that 
American  home.  You  mothers  and  fathers 
who  have  worked  and  struggled  so  many  years 
to  build  that  home  and  raise  your  families 
realize  only  too  well  Just  how  large  a  vacant 
space  is  caused  by  the  absence  cf  your  boys. 
This  vacant  space  Is  made  larger  as  the 
holiday  season  approaches  How  many  times 
in  the  past  during  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas ycu  have  gathered  your. family  about  ycu 
and  in  true  American  fashion  observed  those 
happy  occasions  made  all  the  more  endearing 
by  ycur  loved  ones  Tills  year  there  will  be 
many  missing  In  the  American  family  circle 
and  the  hearts  of  the  folks  back  heme  will 
long  for  their  boys  Yet  there  are  countless 
soldiers  who  will  come  home  on  furlough; 
that  Is.  if  they  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  so. 
The  purpose  cf  my  remarks  this  evening 
Is  to  describe  in  detail  one  way  at  least  of 
how  to  give  the  boys  who  have  been  granted 
furloughs  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
their  transportat!or  home  It  will  be  re- 
called that  at  the  time  of  the  consideration 
of  the  draft  extension  bill.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  which  received  considerable 
support  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  a  fact 
revealed  In  the  debates  on  that  amendment. 
It  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should 
issue  certificates  of  travel  to  all  those  non- 
commissioned officers  and  other  enlisted 
men  on  active  military  service  in  the  land 
forces  ol  the  United  States. 


A  furlouph.  cf  course.  Is  Issued  by  the 
commanding  cfficcr  under  authority  ol  the 
War  Department  find  tho  frequency  of  fur- 
loushs  m  the  c.^se  of  any  Individlual  soldier 
Is  entirely  up  to  that  agency,  ttlov.cver.  I 
have  stipulated  In  this  mcnsure  khat  a  fur- 
lough transportation  certillcaie  shall  not  b..^ 
granted  lo  any  man  inure  than  once  every 
6  months. 

Such   a   fathering   together  ol  pnlUions   ol 
men   in   military   training  create*  manv   so- 
cial   problem.?  patticularly   from  ithe   stand- 
point of  thoir  being  away  from  tllieir  homes 
lor   the   first    time    in   their   livep   In    man\ 
cases     Many  of  these  men  have  I  come  from 
places  like  the  Sl.itc  of  New  'Vorlc.  or  Penn- 
sylvania   and    hav«'   been    shipfjedl  to   far    r»- 
mote    parts    cf    the    country      I    know    that 
most    of    the    men    from    my    section    have 
gone    as    far    as    Louisiana.    Alabama.   ^nU 
Georgia.     In    fact,    many    oL,  tlie    riLirthern 
boys   have   been   .'•hinped   with    appar-jnt   de- 
llhiieration  to  a  southern  clime  with  the  Idea 
in  mind,  perhaps    that  the  different  climate 
would  be  an, influence  In  their  donditlonlng 
Whp.tever   the   reason    may    h:<ve    beeti.    It 
has  created  a  problem  in  the  military  camps 
second   to   none.   I   brlicve,   in   tne   bulldin-j 
up  ol  the  morale  ol  these  men.!   It  has  de- 
prived  countless   thousands  ol   jhese   young 
men  of  the  opportunity  to  go  aome  to  se? 
their    parents    and    their    loved  |  on?s.    even 
when  they  are  given  a  furlough      I  know  ol 
many   cases   in   which   the   boys  'v.erv    grant- 
ed   furloughs   and    were   all   set   to  go   home, 
but    unfortunately    they   did    n()t    hive    th»* 
Wherewithal  In  view  of  the  m^re  pittanc? 
which  is  being  paid  them  to  m^ke  the  trip 
and   to   pay    for   their    transportation    home 
I  know  that  countless  other  thniusands  have 
started  out  with  Insufficient  fuiids  to  travel 
and  have  gone  along  the  hlghvJays  thumb- 
ing and  bumming  their  way  in  uniform  so 
that  they  could  get  to  the  places  their  homes 
are   located. 

I  submit  to  you  people  tjontght.  you 
mothers  and  fathers  of  Americaj  that  it  is.  a 
disgrace  to  our  people,  as  well  »s  a  dl'-gracc; 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Str.tes. 
that  such  a  condition  exl.sts.  And  as  tlmo 
goes  on.  your  boys  will  have  U-as  maney  bc- 
caus.e  they  are  earning  less  wikh  which  to 
buy  their  rcurd-ulp  tickets  hcone  and  will 
be  less  able  to  take  advantage  of  any  fur- 
lough that  might  be  given  ticm  for  th:» 
coming    holidays. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  theUe  have  been 
some  interesting,  discussions  in  the  public 
press  on  the  objective  of  this  bill  Thers 
was  an  article  not  long  ago  iti  PM  which 
raised  the  question  that  since  sdmany  younrt 
men  'In  the  training  camps  oj  the  United 
Stales  would  be  having  furloufhs  either  at 
Thanksgiving  time  or  at  Chr'^tmas  to  go 
home  to  see  their  loved  one?  their  trans- 
portation .should  be  made  available  to  them 
because  so  many  were  unable  to  pay  their 
way  home 

Tliera  has  always  been  dlscuMlon  of  this 
matter  In  the  War  Department  and  In  ths 
Army  Itself.  I  received  a  telephone  call  the 
other  night  from  a  newspaperman  who  said 
he  had  been  talking  with  a  War  Department 
official  about  the  Hall  bill.  TU-  official  ex- 
pressed definlt;  approval  of  tihls  measure. 
He  further  stated  he  felt  the  boys  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  Jiome  during 
their  furlough  period. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  on 
this  very  idea  in  training  camps  themselves. 
Further.  I  have  had  expre!>siont  of  approval 
from  many  hundreds  of  parent*-  back  home. 
They  have  told  me  they  th-ug^t  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  In  order  t<}  bring  their 
boys  home  from  lar  and  remdte  corners  ol 
the  country,  they  should  be  transported  at 
Uncle  Sam's  expense.  I  have!  proposed  to 
8e«   that  thi3  la  done. 


*1.) 


ItiG 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGKKSSlt  "NAL  KKCOKD 


In  cr  mr.thrrs  and  rathe: s    1  want    | 

to  rfUerat*  that  the  vrry  erettnes*  cf  Amer- 
ica  JiM-lf   for   thf   pi»*t    150   year*  has   been 
mmmtm  bv  the  influf'tire  of  An-.*ric;»n  family    j 
We     Oenermtion  after  pfnertJt  ion  cf  patricnc    i 
Am^'ncana    have    been    r*ised    In    n*    ».und 
cultural  tnlluerxe  and  reUaious  backervuiid.    i 
1  want  to  *mp^>^^  /»  that  in  ordor  to  have 
th>  Am«^r5caii  family  hff  c«  nttjuu-  lU  Inliu-    I 
enre    utxm    the    roung   men    who   ha\e    g<  n? 
forth  ni  the  supreme  K-rvJce  of  ihcir  coui.try. 
It  IS  ab^oiutt  ly  necessary  to  have  ihcm  re"  urn 
a«  often  as  ihe'f  are  able     It  Is  my  hrpc  il    • 
fijricuk-h»  mill   be   granted   both   at  Thaj.k.— 
givini;    unu    and    at    Ch:s;m.\s    lor    as    many 
Miiditrs.  as  the  armtd  forc»  s-  v.f  the  Nuf.on  can 
pcsMbiy    spare.      But    ihe-e    furlcuiihs    m   so 
many  cas*s  will  not  be  g  >t-d  unl«s-v  the  Crn- 
fTfia  of  the  United  SlaU-  J)as^eJ^  H    R    5922, 
making   U   pos-^ible   for   the>e    boys  txj  reach 
home      As  a  Representative  of   a  quarter  of 
a  million  honest  and  p;\trlotic  Americans.  I 
am  liskint;   the  Congress  to  p  is.s  this   oUl  so 
that  ycur  boys  can  have  thfir  way  pn:d  home. 
Won't  yuu  wrtte  to  your  own  Coiigretsnian 
drawing  Ins  attention  to  this  mensure,  teliiiiki 
hun   that   you   want  to  see   your   boy  durinjj 
the  hululavs  la   the  event   that   his  furl«.u^h 
Ls  grantfd.  ni.d   that  yi  u  want  hun  to   vote 
for  the   Hull  bill,  which  will   pay   ycur  boy's 
tianspt nation  home  during  his  furlou^ih.  so 
that  W'U  may  see  him  at  a  lime  when  all  the 
minibors     of     the     American     family     circle 
should  once  more  be  gathered,  thanking  Gcd 
for   the  glory  of   the   Unitt-d  Siaiis   and   the 
blessed    constitutional    fret-di-m    which    has 
been  allowed  to  us.  and  which  we  pruy  will 
be  i><:rpetuated  fur  centuries  to  come 

To  the  people  cut-.de  of  my  dHtrict  I 
r»ptat.  drop  a  line  to  your  R  pies^ntative 
and  t«ll  him.  'Lets  send  the  boys  home  lor 
Chris  tmaa." 


Jolce  b-  •~.»' 
cor-.    ';!•    ■ 
II  yv>ur  ^ 
"suic.de 


The  Yanks  Are  Con-.in? 
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Friday.  Novemlhr  14    VU 
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:\:  t    to  t>e- 


a  iv.tn.ber  of  this 
plea^?""    rrmerr.ber 


Mr.  HOFl'M.AN'  N!r.  S:^".\k-r.  there 
5rcms  to  bt>  -.'.■■■  i:'''.;i''  I'.i  '..'^  riunds  of 
Engiand's  people  that  :':.o  Y.^.-ks  are 
corninc.  K^'adUne^  in  L  ^:u'..  i: .-  leading 
papers  so  interpreted  \:.v  vote  of  the 
Kcii.^e— '212  to  i:»4—  !i  i .  •-  an.tnJment 
to  the  N:'Utra'.':.    A  '  T.  ''\    a:e  com- 

ing" was  the  heiiciiirit^  (l  L  ul  E- Mver- 
brook's  DaiIv  Expre.-  .  Ancluv  was. 
"First  of  United  Statts  ni'iol^-int  fio-.n 
Er.ils  :.  X-  'a  •  k  "  T  •■  A  P  L  r.  :.n  nrv.^ 
Story  'A.i.s  cat-.ii'ne-i,  'Biia.-h  p':')'.;c  i5 
jubilant  about  acticn  taken  b,  li'-wsc" 
The  London  Daily  Mnil  said  'Anurua 
may  not  yet  be  ready  for  full  y.i:::-::\.i- 
tion  in  the  war,  but  ^h.e  i,  -  t  ■•.-.e  ;•.-;  nt  ar 
to  it  as  she  can  without  ;>.-  ;::;j  a  :  ::u  il 
dtvlaration."  Snll  ari.:hr  hr  .i.'..ii:e. 
"H  ui.^'e  act:  ':i  b:i:-.c<  '•!>   to  ihv  Bi.'i.^h." 

Airs  ad\-  '1:0  Ener-h  a-e  ri  jo;c:n^  be- 
ca;;so  A::-L'ruaT"i  b^',  <  wiil  d:;"  w.  firntmi: 
their  battles.  Cb.a-'.b- r'.o.n  s.^:d  h- 
would  not  s  :id  an  txp- diiionai y  tri.o 
to  invade  t/.i:,  p-j  b.cau.se  such  ac'ii-n 
w    a.a    bv'    <a..  a-,'.      But    iho    Br.t.ah   11- 


hose  who  are  advocating  this  war 
uit.  the  one^  who  are  rc^jponsible.  Arid, 
if  your  neiphbru  wants  to  send  your 
boy.  just  a>k  him  hew  much  he  intends 
to  contribute  in  fl<.-h  and  blood  or  money 
toward  the  war. 

Washington  papf^rs  Saturday  carried 
the  information  that  1,000  United  States 
ships  would  be  arnud  and  would  sail  for 
belliporent  port>;. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  want 
war  will  get  it— in  fact,  they  have  it 
new.  as  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  cas- 
ualties among   Ameiican   seamen. 

Fiankhn  Dtlana  Rccsevelt.  notw.th- 
standing  all  of  his  promises,  has  violated 
subsection  <d>  of  section  3  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  which  forbade  convoying. 
He  lias  disrei^arded  the  constitutional 
prov.sion  that  Conpress  alcne  has  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  and  he  has  de- 
clared war  and  has.  for  several  months, 
through  the  use  of  the  Navy,  been  car- 
rying on  a  war  on  the  high  seas. 

By  the  strongest  kind  of  pressure,  he 
induced  the  Congress,  by  a  majority  of 
lb.  to  P'^rmit  him  to  conlinue  to  do  what 
he  has  been  doing  in  violation  of  a  Fed- 
eral law  and  constitutional  provision. 

To  obtain  that  m.ajority  of  18,  he  of- 
fered the  br:b?  of  labor  legislation,  which 
his  suppcrters  admit  he  has  for  many 
montlis  prevented  Congress  from  enact- 
ing— the  lack  cf  whah  is  the  cause  of 
the  strikes. 

Realizing  he  cculd  not  get  an  endorse- 
m.ent  cf  h:^  unlavv-ful  war  activities  so 
long  as  I?:  a  action  here  at  home  was 
prevented  by  unlawful  strikes,  by  vio- 
lence and  a  disregard  cf  the  law.  the 
President  offered  to  Congress  the  bribe 
of  labor  legislation  in  return  for  their 
support.  Same  Congrtssmen  accepted 
his  promise.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whnher  ho  will  keep  it. 

Othor  statements  and  promises  were 
made  to  secure  a  vote.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  w.is  quoted  as  saying  that; 
there  was  no  intention  of  sending  an  ex- 
pt  ditior.ary  force,  but,  at  the  .same  tim.e. 
Army  authorities  are  asking  Reserve  offi- 
cers, officers  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  selectees  to  sign  t;;;  for  overseas 
service. 

Roosevelt  has  sent  soldiers  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  to  foreign  lands.  They  are 
there  now  under  command  of  British  offi- 
cers. ThiiVhC  of  r'  Y.  ur  boy  fighting 
not  iir.d'  r  !;■-  A:7:i  r;can  captain  or  ccm- 
man,:-  :  b:i*  tK.d-  i  and  at  the  cornmand  of 
.';  B..-.M1  gent-ral.  and  th^.^  even  though 
tu'rt>^men,  your  representatives, 
;  ca  ■■;,ii  >  d  vv  tr.  though  the  Amer- 

la.  a  a.-  ;r.  Washing- 

just  before  the  final 

le  t  ffcct  that  partici- 

:i  '.var  was  not  con- 

.e  -ana   -.ait  Ameri- 


When  i:iU  the  people's  representatives 
be  permitted  to  express  the  will  of  the 
people  utiinfiuenced  by  judijeships.  by 
bribes  of  i  cgislation  long  ovei-due? 

Vhat  (  an  you  do  about  it?  You  can 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  1942  cleciior^s. 
You  can  raise  your  voices  in  your  home 
loMins.  ii  your  local  press.  Make  ycur 
protest  t(  everyone  you  meet.  Become  a 
civi:«der  in  your  own  right  and  get  ready 
for  the  I  evolution  of  tiallats  which  hb- 
erty-lcviig  Americans  who  believe  in 
America  "irst  insist  take  place  at  the  No- 
vember aection  of  1942. 

Send  t3  Washington  a  Congress  v^hich 
wall  com;el  the  President  cf  the  United 
S.ates  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  th.=  people: 
compel  liim  to  obey  the  Federal  statutes 
which  aie  upon  the  books;  to  uphoid  and 
defend  t  le  Constitution  or  be  ousted  from 
his  ofSce  . 
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bt  rt.--toitd  lo  cur  pcOj-:'!^? 


and  o'h-.  ;s  on  their 
av  to  prepare  those 
nnc  if  Anviioan  *roops. 
L>    fraud   and   dtoeption 


w.;:  ocnstitutional  govera- 


'We  Cannot  Impose  O..--  !rl  .^^  of  Fr  c- 
dom  and  Peace  Upon  Other  People  by 
Arms  or  Treaties" 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON    HERBERT  HOOVER 


Mr 
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tTNKH.;VM-    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extend    my    remarks    in    the 

I  include  the  following   article 

)ert  Hoover,  from   the  Saturday 

Post  for  November   15,  1941 1 


THE 
HAS 
AT  HE 


aturday   Evening  Post  of  November 
15. 19411 

oi4lt  nation  since  the  CF.rsArES  that 

UCHT    THE    BATTLES   OF    OTHER    PEOPLIS 
OWN  GIGANTIC   LOSS  ' 


Fl) 


(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

Mr  \fllson  has  been  much  blamed  that 
he  did  i  ol  secure  more  levisicn  cf  the  pence 
treaty  (  t  the  opportunity  of  the  scftened 
Brltiih  attitude.  That  view,  I  hold,  is  un- 
just, al  hoUijh  I  urged  ..xiore.  action  at  the 
time  ]  believe  he  went  as  far  as  he  could 
and  noi  defeat  the  prlmar>  necessity  to  get 
some  sort  of  treaty,  and  at  once 

He  pr  >f  cundly  dlstrusied  Lloyd  Gecrge  and 
consideied  much  of  that  statesman  s  action 
was  pa:  t  gesture  and  part  power  politics. 
He  had  or  moiithE  fought  man>  cf  tLese  very 
questioi  ,s  alone  against  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemen  :eau.  And  in  this  sudden  reversal 
of  Llos  a  George's,  under  preisuics  from 
London  I  suspevJt  Mr.  Wilson  get  sat.slaction 
from  witnessing  the  fulhiess  of  Lloyd  George's 
Intellec  ual  scraersaults  And.  morecvtr,  he 
rightly  wanted  Lloyd  Gecrge  to  fi^'at  it  cut 
with  CI  ?raenc28u.  Ke  took  the  altitude  cf  a 
mediat;  r  In  a  fight  between  the  meu  who  had 
prevlou;ly  ganged  up  on  him — cr.d  this  must 
have  b«en  some  satisfaction  also.  The  Pres- 
ident '.  lad  apparently  made  up  his  mind 
that  tl  e  men  and  forces  which  dominated 
the  siti  atlon  were  not  to  be  remedied  at  this 
time,  pe  had  given  way  on  many  points, 
with  tlie  confidence   that  In   the  League  of 


ArrKNLix  Tu  tiil:  cuNl;::i:^^:oxal 
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Nations  he  was  8*ttmg  up  n.i  lii;  <.  ry  that 
could  eflectivcly,  m  niter  years.  \»h«>n  hate 
Rud  desperation  had  receded,  reconstruct 
Europe  More<.iver.  he  had  in  him  a  simin 
ot  tlie  Scotch  covenanter  who.  havmg  once 
ccucluded  he  was.  right  saw  v.vnl\  evu  in  any 
Other  cv>urse  Tl»e  treaty  was  mod.fied  In 
tome  less  inH»riant  oartir.ulars 

A  few  days  after  I  h«d  sent  him  my  nicmo- 
rtnda  on  the  subject.  I  had  what  paned  to 
be  mv  last  discussion  with  the  Presidonl  and 
my  first  and  only   break  with  him      I  ui^i-d 
aruiti  that  he  press  harder  for  some  amend- 
ments In  the  treaty  along  the  directions  ot 
h'*  original  proposals     I  thotight  that  other- 
wise there  would  be  httle  hope  of  world  re- 
covery     I  pointed  out  the  certalut>  of  dis.>s- 
irous  financial  repercussions  over  the   ii;de- 
termlnate  amount  of  reparations  and  the  un- 
necessary   hobbling  of   German-  production, 
which  would  make  It  Imposlble  for  her  to  pay 
reasonable    reparations.      I    objected    to    the 
limitations  on  Austria  which  made  It  impos- 
sible for  her  to  t>ecome  self-supportlni?  and. 
In  consequence,  always  a  center  of  instability 
I  objected  to  the  transfers  of  large  blocks 
of  German.  Hungarian,  and  Russian  naticnals 
to  the  liberated  states,  as  only  fuel  for   an- 
other war      I  compl.ilned  that  there  was  no 
real  disarmament       I  had.   In   perhaps  over- 
vigorous   words,   denounced   consequences  of 
the  treaty  as  destruction,  not  reconstruction: 
that    It   made    for   Instability,   not    peace   for 
the   world.     He   flashed   ancrlly  at    these  ex- 
pressions,     as      being     personal     accu.satlons 
against  him— which  I    least  of  all  persons.  In- 
tended and  which,  on  a  moment's  th  upht. 
he  too.  would  have  realized     But  his  nerves, 
like  those  of  all  of  us,  were  taut      And  like 
Colonel   House  and  others   who   were  deeply 
devoted  to  him.  1  was  not  again  Invited  into 
his   private   counsels      Other   than   a  formal 
good-bye  at  the  railway  platform  at  Paris.  I 
never  saw  him  again,  but  at  a  distance 

But  at  once  I  may  state  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  will  take  a  great  place  In  American 
history.  Time  will  wear  away  the  minor 
ehadows  and  he  will  stand  out  as  a  great  war- 
rior for  righteousness  He  represented  fully 
the  Idealism  of  America.  He  administered  a 
great  war  efficiently  and  efToctlvely  Know- 
ing Intimately  with  what  he  contended,  both 
during  the  war  and  the  peace,  his  moral  cour- 
age, his  Intellectual  honesty,  and  the  burn- 
ing idealism  which  Impelled  him.  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  tinder  him. 

There  Is  another  element  In  this  episode 
which  only  history  will  verify.  During  the 
peace  conference  he  was  out  of  action  for 
sometime,  announced  as  Influen7a  When  he 
came  out  he  was  drawn,  exhausted,  and 
hag^iard.  He  sometimes  groped  for  Ide-'S  His 
mlrd  constrxntly  strove  for  previous  drclslrns 
and  precedents  In  even  minor  matters  He 
clone  to  them. 

Prior  to  that  time,  Jn  all  matters  with  wh'ch 
I  had  to  deal,  he  w.s  incisive,  quick  to  g:a.sp 
essentials,  unhesitating  In  conclusions,  and 
most  willing  to  take  advice  from  men  he 
trusted.  After  th.'  time  I  mention,  others  as 
well  as  1  found  we  had  to  push  against  an 
unwilling  mind.  And  at  times,  when  I  Just 
had  to  eet  decisions.  I  suffered  as  much  from 
the  necessity  to  pu5h  mentaHy  as  he  did  In 
coming  to  conclusions 

Ike  Hoover,  who  was  his  servant,  tcld  me 
In  later  years  that  Wilson  had  at  that  time 
his  first  stroke  of  thrombosis,  Ike  was  not 
a  reliable  reporter  If  this  be  correct,  how- 
ever. It  explains  much  subsequent  history 

The  question  arose  of  the  method  by  which 
the  Germans  would  be  compelled  to  sign  on 
the  dotted  line,  Mr.  Wilson's  point  of  a 
treaty  "on  the  basis  of  a  free  acceptance  of 
that  settlement"  had  been  forgotten.  Foch 
proposed  that  the  food  blockade  be  reim- 
posed  At  that  spot  he  was  in  my  province  I 
protested  to  President  Wilson  on  May  14; 

"Dear  Mk  President:  •  •  •  I  express 
to  you  my  strong  view  that  we  should  not  be 


led    into    ji»lni:ig    with    the    Allu-*    in    a    Ii-i  d 
bK>ckade    ag.iinst    Oermany    as    it    niethJd   ol 

forcing  peace.  The  marv;itis  ou  which  the  Ger- 
man ptvple  must  live  from  now  until  next 
harvest  are  so  smalt  tliat  any  cess^ation  ».>J  the 
Mream  of  food,  even  IvMT  a  short  time,  will 
tving  the  nu^t  whvile^ale  U>(is  ot  life  It 
might  t>e  that  the  imposition  ol  a  bUH-kade 
w\uM  be  «fftvtu:U  in  securing  the  Germau 
.-igna'.ure  to  the  pc"«ce  I  seriously  dovibt 
that  the  Wv\rld  whfn  It  has  nvovtred  its 
mor;U  equilibrium,  will  ccn.nier  a  peace  cb- 
tHined  upon  such  a  dtvjce  as  the  starving  of 
women  and  children  as  being  binding  up^ni 
the  German  people  If  the  Germans  did  re- 
sist, it  Is  my  impression  that  it  would  throw 
Germanv  into  complete  chaos  and  military 
occupation  would  need  to  rcllow  m  order  to 
save  Etirope 

Herbert  Hoover  " 
As  a  result,  the  Supreme  War  Council  In- 
formed Foch  that  II  force  were  tc  be  u.sed    It 
must   l>e   military      He   mobilized    his  armies 
ostentatiously  for  Invaston  abv>ut  June  19 

On  Saturday.  June  28.  we  all  went  to  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  to  witness  the 
.signing.  I  took  satisfaction  that  the  French 
had  been  given  a  great  spiritual  lift  by  the 
ceremony  in  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
ruthlessly  humiliated  nearly  50  years  before. 
But  I  had  difficulty  In  keeping  my  min'  en 
the  ceremony  It  was  constant Iv  traveling 
along  the  fearful  consequences  of  many  para- 
graphs which  these  men  were  signing  with 
such  pomp,  and  their  effect  on  millions  of 
human  beings;  then  moving  back  to  the  high 
hopes  with  which  I  had  landed  In  Europe 
8  months  before  And  I  came  away  depressid 
and  not  exultant. 

Although  I  was  convinced  of  the  ultimate 
consequences.  1  supported  the  American  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  because  some  sort  of 
peace,  as  the  alternative  to  chaos,  was  the 
first  nec'^ssity  of  humanity  I  hoped  that 
revision  could  come  later  I  urged  the  Pres- 
ident to  accept  the  Senate  reservations  to 
the  League,  General  Smuts  signed  the  treaty 
as  a  British  delegate  and  coincldentally  Is- 
sued a  press  statement  denouncing  It  aid 
demanding  revision. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  results  of 
this  gigantic  attempt  to  impose  American 
ideas  and  ideals  upon  Europe.  To  illuminate 
the  subject,  the  fate  of  the  14  points  and  the 
further  11  points  from  the  supplementary 
addresses  may  be  first  reviewed  and  mourned. 
The  fate  of  each  point  can  be  stated  shortly. 
Point  1— "open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at  •  •  •  diplomacy  •  *  *  frankly 
m  public  •  •  '"—died  before  the  Presi- 
dent reuched  Paris,  through  private  under- 
standings among  the  Allies,  and  the  secret 
treaties  Its  funeral  was  attended  by  the 
limousines  which  bore  the  statesmen  to  every 
day's  conference 

Point  2— that  Is,  "freedom  of  the  seas"— 
was  dear  to  Mr,  Wilson's  concept  of  freedom 
at  large.     Wilson's  definition  of  freedom  of 
the  seas  was;   'Absolute  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion upon  the  seas   outside  territorial  waters, 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war,'  except  as  the  seas 
may   be   closed   by   international   agreement 
It  was  not  objected   to   by  the   Allies  when 
promulgated,  but  was  flatly  njected  15  days 
before   the   Armistice       Wilson    was   helpless, 
as  the  war  was  already  won      He  was  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  feeble  compromise  that 
the  "freedom  of  the  seas  would  be  discussed 
at  the  peace  table  '     It  was  feebly  dlscu&sed. 
One  of  the  real  American  purposes  of  the  war 
was   ended    rlKht    there.     Our    position    was 
pomewhat  weakened   morally,  for   upon   our 
entry  into  the  war  in  1917  we  had  adopted 
the  British  thesis  that  all  kinds  of  goods,  in- 
cluding food,  was  contraband  and  of  seizing 
neutral  ships  carrying  any  kind  of  goods  to 
the  enemy  any  time  on  any  sea      We  adopted 
their  method  of  forcing  neutrals  to  use  their 
shipping  for  our  purposes  and  to  cooperate  in 
the  blockade  of  Germany. 


\:ac,- 


P^>uit  3 — the  removal  of  internat  cnal  bar- 
riers to  commerce — ««s  \.o«ai<d  ty  vli« 
i    :  '   ,  ■    ■;  of  e\ety  one  ol  lie  ;^  jiov- 

1       .  I  ,:   {v     Witlu  ut  c.  ns  ilun^:  the 

Pii»c<'  C^nletcnoe  a'.l  ere^l.-d  t;lrll^.  tr.ri-- 
IKMiaiion  and  othet  trade  barriei*  Ami  t;.«" 
ireaty  itst-11  prv-.hibtted  Austria  Xroin  a  i*ri« 
union    witti  OonnasiT 

Point   4 — on   universal   disarmajiiont— waa 
applied  only  «c.>ir>t  ih-e  en-  my     ttat  l^.  U\* 
CVerninn.s,    Austrtans.    at>d    Huncars  in.»       The 
whv^ie   purp^>*  ot    the   Aliie.--  w.**  t<i  r^'taiu   a       < 
military    domination   of    Eunpr 

Pvnnt  5 — ampliheil  by  "  later  .  n 

no  annexations  and  no  baitej  c:  .    >  .  » 

self-determination— was  asphyxiatrd  tinner 
the  word  "mandates  •"  It  was  unblusl.ingly 
reject«Hl  by  tlie  cession  of  Sliaiuund  to  Japan. 
The  Germans  includtxl  m  Crcchosldvakia  «nd 
Poland  the  Hungarians  transferrid  to  Ru- 
mania and  St>rbia.  did  not  feel  ipat  "self- 
detetminatlon"  was  a  very  lively  raa'.ity 

Point  6 — on  noninterference  wall  mid  aid 
to.  Russia — was  executed  by  subsidiring  futile 
While  armies  to  attack  her  with  arms  Htid 
men  furnished  by  British.  Fiench.iund  J.ipa- 
nese  When  the  British  Army  god  tirrd  and 
the  French  mutinied  at  Odes-a.  Mf  Church- 
ill proposed  a  whole  new  campaign  to  be  par- 
ticipa'ed  In  by  the  American  Atmy  Dut 
President  Wilson  had  the  power  t»  uitd  did 
Stop  this  Idea  I 

Point  9 — on  Italian  boundaries  t^at  should 
Include  only  Italians — was  fulfllledj  but  slicea 
of  Austrians.  Germans,  and  Slavs  \»ire  put  la 
as  good  mt-asure  Their  right  oi  self -determi- 
nation and  not  to  be  bandied  about  was  not 
hinted  at 

Points  7,  8.  10,  11.  and  13  relating  to  free- 
dom and  restoration  of  specific  oppies*#d 
I  eoples,  were  largely  carried  out  |l  shall  ex- 
pand on  this  later  I 

Point  12  referred  to  the  reorganization  of 
Turkey  and  the  autonomous  development  of 
her  subject  peoples  The  Turks  prevented 
any  freedom  to  the  Armenians,  to  whom  this 
was  mcstly  directed,  and  the  Allies  divldtd 
much  as  mandates  ■ 

Point  14 — the  League  of  Nations-  was 
largely  as  Mr  Wilson  wanted  It  But  when 
the  League  was  made  dependen?  up<jn  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  great  pbweis.  and 
when  the  majority  of  the  Counc|l  were  the 
leading  European  Allies,  they  hrid  shackled 
the  Uague  into  an  agency  for  the  enlorce- 
ment  of  their  peace  Wilson's  c>|ncept  that 
it  should  be  an  independent  and  n  viewing 
agency  was  lost.  And  the  pooe-ssiun  of  moi« 
legal  powers  than  It  had  the  stre^igth  to  tiae 
proved  a  disa.stroia*  weakncis 

The  further  11  points  in  the  Isubt^^quent 
addresses  mostly  met  ditastcr.       j 

Point  15— the  new  order— became  a  slogan 
of  derision.  [ 

Point  16 — destruction  of  aggte^lon— failed 
because  the  Lta^;ue  was  not  aole  tfa  secure  co- 
hesion of  its  members  suL-cientU  to  prcvido 
force  and  tjecause  power  politics  ^nd  oppres- 
6icn  sov.ed  the  dragons  teeth  of  idictators. 

Point  17- abolition  of  internaiional  com- 
binatious.  militaiy  alliances,  l^alances  of 
power— began  to  die  long  IxforeiMr  Wilson 
left  P.*ris.  I 

The  exclusion  of  the  enemy  sta^s  from  the 
League,  the  French-created  Little  Entente, 
the  Britlsh-Prench-Belgiaii  alliaiite.  the 
grouping  of  supporters  by  Francfc  and  Eng- 
land in  the  League  were  all  revei^ions  to  old 
diplomacy.  > 

Indeed,  the  great  afe-.umption  that  military 
alliances  and  balances  of  power  ♦ere  thrown, 
overboard  as  medieval  junk  and  replaced  by 
collective  action  of  all  nations  *»ras  roughly 
dissolved  in  a  declaration  of  Cl»unenteau  to 
the  French  Chamber  6  weeks  after  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Wilson  points.  Incidentally  the 
President  had  made  a  speech  in  Manchester 
denouncing  the  whole  doctrine  of  'balance 
of  power"  only  2  days  befti-  c:::..  ..  <aU 
spoke. 
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Ihf-  ir.  !ir.'  ••.*  fii-ir.y  -tiit»'s  \<.ere  extUuled  trciu    j 

p,    .  •       19 — »tMf-dftt'riii;i.;it;on       •  | 

an    iji4.,.r«tu-e    pniKiiiU    o:    aollcr.— v*a3    r-'U  ! 

applied   tc   AuslrlB    Hunearv    or   Daiw:;*'    r.r.r  I 

to  th*  border  populations  that  wtre  bandiicl  , 

•bf'Ut  I 

f.  ..  .   ^)o— the  wi.rld  bafv  f' r  d<'mr,aTicv— 

»a-^   .:  '  • '  '1  trrinj:'.t'~rv 

Poi,.'    j:       >i:  :\fr~.i!   drmooracy  —  was   f.iir'.y     , 
well  df.  e.  >1>»-<1  '-x- fp'   li.  Russia,  Japan,  Hiin-     | 
gary.  Turkey,  liuljaiia    and  Rumai/.a       And 
under    tro-atv    i;r,<l    c-l.t-r    '*  ir    afernia'hs    11 
died  succt-'->;vc;v  m  a  do/fa  other  n.iMr-n> 

P'^nt  22 — vn  German.  cnlunifS  and  other 
borkv<,ard  p'^o-le  beiiiij  the  wart'.-  of  the 
•W'v'.-.S      Iv.*^     alrradv     hf-f-n     disci.-'t-d     in.dtr 

p<  1:.'  5 

Pi  i:.-  23  ■  r.i'C  ',:a'ed  jx-ait.  v.:'h  .-e".e- 
ir.f'i-.t  i-f  e'.  .TV  (lUft-Mon  •  *  '  0:.  'A\e 
ba--,-  .f  !r'e  n..;t.ii.ie  ti.  tha*  ^»••  ?  i>-i;irnt — ■ 
wa?  p\.nr'iirfi!  bv  rr.ii^s.'(l  arnilt  s  to  f'-rre  sig- 
nature   on    ti.f    d'-tteil    line 

p.  ;nt  24  -that  it  wa'  to  t>e  a  Ju-t  peace. 
a:  d  p'tnt  25  that  tr.ere  »»re  tn  be  no  In- 
d.•!!lM•;f■^  >  r  I.  .  ;  ui..M\e  d^mat-s.  rfr-al:;iy 
were    rn.'    perniotj-O    'o   fui.r!.'!! 

In  Kfn..-ra;  2o  '  i.t  <'t  2r<  point.-  v  pre  variously 
and  ■.  .■  '..■t.-;-.  a--e:u:.'.(l  bv  tlr  v.ino  tl.-v 
came  r..i'  rr  -m  'incr  \Ue  nu;i-!.  n.-«  of  'h.' 
b«--    Ku:    ■,'■:'..    d.;..>  in.^-;'     ti.  -'t:ht 

0-.    Hi;    th.-.'    p.- '.:•.'-    Mr     Wils.  n    rna'ie    a 
ma;;;::n-e:.t    t;^*.'     f"r    jU'-'ire    and    Treedf  m 
Hi.'^'^  r.  Vir:5g''    •■avpf!    »< 'tTiethinkr     or    m:t;(?a'»-d 
w'n-eth.ini.;     in    i.-.Tr.'.-t    everv    one    of    h;s    25 
j,.._,         Yi'.n    exT  r.-^'-i'-n    ol    Amer^cm    uleai.t 
viii»  the  II. ly  .-p.r-.tu.ii  expn-v-..  n  m  tht-  cnn- 
Icrrn.-e       He  erTec*  :'.elv  teinperc.l  th--  march 
of    Allied    militari.-m    in    tiie   one    liand.    and 
of   b.i!sheM?^in     on    the   o'her        At   every   siep 
he  f.  \iKh'.  the  U.r^<-  -  :  hate  and  imperialism 
Ciermanv    reviled    h:m    tliat    he    h>.d    svir  ■ 
rendered  much  of  the  Fourteen  Pci:.-.-  i-nd 
the      suhsequrnt    addre-es   '      \tt    Germ    :iv 
oui;h,t   TO  kn.  'A-  that,  hut  l-r  linr.    she  wi  u.d 
hiive    l.'een.    t' Tn    !:mh    fron\    limh        In    tl.e 
w.ir    .U..1    pcioe    lie    went    dcwn    \\V o    'he    pit 
Of  chaos  and  (..vme  cnit  with  wmifh.r.i;  that 
lc^-M'n.d   the   sufferinp  of   the   world 

Tlicre  ran  be  no  di.  ubt  that  he  made  the 
ir.:ij>T  contr:lnnio:,  to  liJtinj  oppres.^iou 
rrini  mih.i  !.s  of  pe<  j^le  and  mm'it.v;  -hem 
U{>Ti  the  rr.,i(l  t^'  h'^pe  Hi^  m-^p.ra' ,  n. 
made  certain  th*^  independence  and  f-eeo  ni 
Of  the  Finns,  th-  i'.ocv  the  L.;Tv;.;nv  the 
E.-tr:'.:.in-  'he  !.:•  h.uao.ian,-  tht-  C/rc:.^  and 
>.k,-.    -he    Slnen-.'-     the    e"r-a' :.o,s     after 


Sicv. 

a    hui'.dred    scar 

1      pei   olp 


!  oppresti.n  Th.ese  mil- 
lu  n-  .  I  pe,  pie  ■*:!!  torever  h'-ld  Wdsons 
name  ir.  cr, refill  n.env  rv  .And  it  is  V.;l- 
6<ns  name  tli.it  st,;:ids  out  m  their  mrnu- 
ments  aid  the  n,!n-.e=  rf  their  -tret's  and 
p,.rk.-  A.s-  ia!i:c.>  liiin  h.>  m,- 1  iranon 
ci'.me  a'  lea."  a  peri-Hl  cl  deniocr.icy  tc> 
Seihia,    Gerniany,    and    Atist:;.! 

A  fur'htr  «^erv.ce  of  .\ine;-.ca  was  that. 
bv  ,1  tener-s;' V  unparnlleled  m  a.l  h\-trry 
of  niank'nd  we  s;i\ed  hundreds  rt  nn";  ns 
of  lives  '.n  Eur-pe  from  famine  pes'il.nce 
an.d  revolutionarv  chaos  We  therehv  ^icive 
the    tender    pinnt.«    uf    deni*  cracv    a    chance 

It  w,..-  Mr  W.lsviis  t^ree  that  ca'ned 
throiu'h  -he  I,e  ..;.'ue  01  Nations  I:  accoii-.- 
p!i-h.ed  .<  me'hii  i;  and,  of  mo:e  importance, 
ef^-abl.shed  the  ide.i  of  internat ;,  r.,il  co- 
operntu  n  t.  prestr\e  peace  which  will 
simetmie     t.ike     moi?     effective     li  rm 

To.e  .\nitriia;.  p-  pie  critic. /td  si  me  provi- 
el.n.v  m  ihe  Imcue  They  were  by  nc  means 
the  major  weakne.-vNes  of  the  treaty  The 
weaknes.-es  were  the  provisions  out.-ide  the 
Covenan*  I:  wa.«  n.ot  the  Leacue  'h.a* 
bri  utht  crtlami'v  <  n  the  wcrld  >'•  r  wa*  it 
the   iHilure  of  America   to  Join   tiie   League. 


It  wa.s  the  failure  of  the  other  point?  and  of 
the  nations  v. lie  through  the  treaty  tocic 
u\er  'he  domination  of  Europe,  Our  mill- 
tarv  interven'ion  had  destroyed  G- rnian  mih- 
tar.sm  and  acere^-.sion  It  resulted  in  plac.n-? 
tlie  Eri*l.-h  Fi-i.  h  and  Italians  In  domlna- 
ti.n  '  ver  Eur  pe  Tlieir  dv  mmatlon  wa.s  bel- 
ter than  Getm  o.  d  nr.nati  n.  But  It  was  not 
collective   security. 

Tlie  Am-  ricaii  thesis  was  that  the  first  step- 
ping stone  to  peace  wai  tc  nurture  demo- 
cratic government  over  the  world.  That  had 
to  underlie  and  wa5  indeed  a  sounder  guar- 
anty rf  peace  -nan  a  thousand  Leagues. 

.\  hit;h  decree  .  f  p- rs.ual  liberty  and  de- 
mccracv  *as  ^ucicit  i.lv  introduced  to  nations 
wh.j  could  only  slcw.v  ad.ipt  its  lumbering 
processes.  They  couUi  surv.ve  only  by  strong 
cooperation  of  other  European  democracies. 
Tlie  British  and  French  had  a  chance  to 
create  a  new  order  In  Europe  by  sustaining 
the  new  democratic  governments.  The  Ger- 
mans had  br'  ught  the  (greatest  Euffermg  upon 
humanity  that  the  ■world  had  known  in  cen- 
turies. They  were  an  aggressive  people  by 
long  Inheritance  They  were  bound  to  try  to 
wriggle  out  of  the  treaty  No  government 
could  stirvive  in  Germany  that  did  not  wrig- 
Kie  There  was  one  cf  two  courses  open — • 
eitiier  to  hold  continued  repreesion  cr  to  try  | 
'c  nurture  dirti  uracy  and  a  new  outlook  to 
them 

Ihe    treaty    certa.nly    sowd    the    dragon's 
'f<  •  ii    >f  future  rev<  .ution-,  and  troub>      Tbe 
reparation"    .i:;d   C'  ntrois    it. .'led   Cii  rn..in   re-, 
C(,-.  ery,    and    u.t.n-i.i'eiy   her    co..ap'-e    dratjgetl 
the  World  into  eno:.  >mic  deprtf.si'  n      The  in- 
alBtence   u:>on    W(  akci.ir.k.'  G- rniai.v    by  sepa- 
rati:.;.:  l.itu'    -•  en.- i.'       t  •  i.-    Ci' rn, an  race  will 
vet  brmt;  expi   si   ns  to  th-  world       (Editor's 
ni't<      The  re.idi  r  :>-  remir.dfd  •  t..%i  Mr    Hoover 
w<i-   wrrinbt   m    19.54  J-^  1      M   re  Importantly, 
ti."    sub><  quent    v  nriuet    of    the    dominant 
t>  wers  coi.tr.bi'ed  ttreatiy  to  destroying  the 
trrowth  of  cleir.n  r   cy  m  the  <>ld  enemy  areas. 
Ih"     w(  ru;     ,1     n.ai.y     Biit.sh     and     French 
.-t.i-eir.^  n    ■•    ..(1  he  cited  to  show  that  this  is 
u:..i.  1    tci->  ;r.' i.t.     There   are  a  hundred  incl- 
dt  :.t-  to  prove  it.    For  instance,  in  the  spring 
It    11(32  I   received   appeals   from   the   demo- 
cratic   leaders   of    Germany    to   aid   them    In 
M  .  uring  n^.uderation  of  c<;rtaln   parts  of   the 
!    Tr- aty  (f   Versailles  which  were  endangering 
•h.    -ur'-.x,!!  of   the  republic.     At   that  time 
:h<  y  Were  being  pressed  by  the  Communists 
on  one  .-.d    .0.  ;  -i.e  Nazis  on  the  other.    The 
danger.s    weie    it.o    and   great.     The  changes 
they  de.-ireo  m  nc  way  endangered  any  other 
nation        But    the    response    of    the    French 
Prime    Minister    to    my    urging    through    Mr. 
Huch  G.bs>  n    wi.o  w.i-  acting  as  our  Ambas- 
sa..   r    at    l,iii:i,   '.\a-     T   will   not   consent   to 
( i..i.,-.nf.;    one    ai^m    of    the    Treaty    of    Ver- 
>,....>        S.x  montli£   afttr.  Hitler  overthrew 
tile  •.v.,>k>:.ed  democratic  government 

Durin^-  this  armistice  swamp  of  peace- 
ni.ikiiu'  we  explored  a  confusion  of  paths. 
Ill  re  Is  surely  some  wisdom,  some  e.xperl- 
e;.c<  .  :ri:n  these  expeditions  which  ought  to 
sii'.k  into  our  national  mip.d.  There  are  some 
observations  that  can  be   veil  made. 

The  forces  which  lay  Lt  hind  the  rejection 
of  American  ideas  wt  re  lar  deeptr  than  the 
intrigues  of  diilcin.icy  or  the  foibles  of  Euro- 
pean statesmtn  Here  v.-as  the  collision  ol 
c.vhizationi  th  ;t  had  ere  wn  3iX)  years  apart. 
The  luw  hberaiism  of  the  western  world  was 
m  c;;v-h  with  th.c  det  p  fo  ces  01  Europe,  with 
raci.ii  m'  re-  and  ^riin  nt  c-sities  of  these  26 
ract  '■ 

M.iiiy  Anier.c.in?  do  rot  realiz*  how  far 
our  Ideas  h.  ive  grown  away  from  those  of 
Etncpe  m  th.esp  300  y<  ars  of  separation. 
Anurican  t^or.t  -v  with  a  rapital  S.  and  many 
of  our   liUt.leciuals,    With   a  capital  I,  have 


made  too  much  of  their  spiritual  home  In 
E^lrope.  aJ,d  fail  to  recognize  that  ours  is  a 
scene  300i  years  distant. 

These  Americans  too  often  see  little  of  the 
gigantic  Explosive  forces  that  are  constant 
among  tljese  peoples. 

These  J6  races  of  400.000.000  people  live 
cheek  bv.Jcwl  In  an  af-ea  two-thirds  the  S'ze 
•of  the  llnited  States;  their  age-old  hates, 
their  ecMiomlc  and  religious  conflicts,  their 
urge  for  [elbowroom  for  growing  population 
and  theii  minorities,  and  their  fears  are  the 
perpetual  stimuli  of  war. 

Resistant  against  all  these  furies,  there  are 
the  benlfen  forces  of  human  liberty,  of  re- 
ligion, of  education,  and  of  morals,  which 
have  foiiht  these  evils  over  centuries  And 
among  ^hese  peoples  are  great  leaders  of 
thought  land  of  men  whose  aspirations  and 
whose  life  services  have  been  given  to  allay 
these  evils  and  to  build  up  hope  and  faith 
and  pea<}€. 

But  dviring  the  whole  of  our  relations  with 
It,  Euroge  has  had  only  Intervals  of  unstable 
peace.  Dt  has  lived  always  on  a  war  footing, 
with  alllhe  dangers  of  20  armies.  Its  pertcdf 
of  peace!  have  been  a  groping  for  a  balance 
of  pcweii  through  groups  and  alliances  based 
upon  fe^r  and  upon  arma. 

The  jib  of  European  statesmen  cf  good 
will  is  td  engage  Incessantly  In  power  poUtica, 
by  whi4h  aggression  la  checked  and  tb« 
malign  forces  allayed.  In  order  that  tenuous 
peace  c^n  be  extended  a  little  long-ir.  It  Is 
a  delicabe  Jcb  in  which  loyalties  to  agreement 
by  any  »jf  them  constantly  give  way  to  ex- 
pedlencHes  and  self-preservation  of  their 
countries 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  our  abundant 
resource*,  our  freedom  from  military  dangers 
and  national  hates  have  given  us  an  ease  oX 
life  and;  assurance  of  safety  that  no  nation 
in  Eurofie  has  ever  experienced  Our  con- 
cepts of:  democracy  are  different,  for  even  in 
Europeaci  democracies  few  are  free  from  da&a 
stratlQ^tlons  and  class  barriers. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  we  have  grown 
apart  frfcm  Europe  In  our  thinking. 

We  hive  developed  forms  of  idealism  which 
profcuqdly  affect  our  national  life,  of  which 
Europe  j  has  liiUe  real  understanding.  These 
Ideals.  ^  expressed  in  the  i4  points  and  the 
other  "Ijarticulars,"  clashed  against  their  In- 
tellectual backgrcunds.  their  bare-bone  ne- 
cessitlei  .  and  their  daily  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, '"hey  are  tolerant  of  what  they  con- 
sider tc  be  our  childish  prattle  of  •liberty," 
the  'now  c-der,"  "freedom  of  men."  "self- 
determ!  nation  "  "compassion,"  "mercy," 
"equal  upportunities,"  "welfare  of  mankind," 
and  so  -n.  America  is  the  only  nation  since 
the  Cn  sades  that  has  fought  the  battles  of 
other  peoples  at  her  own  gigantic  loss.  It  is 
not  stninge  tiiat  attempts  to  force  the  Ideal- 
ism of  America  were  discarded  by  Europe  as 
the  solution  of  Europe's  problems.  Certainly 
we  caniot  impose  our  ideas  of  freedom  and 
peace  t  pon  other  people  by  arms  cr  treaties. 
Ameica  proved  she  had  the  courage  and 
genius  to  make  war,  and  make  it  magnifi- 
cently. We  destroyed  one  system  of  mili- 
tarism 1  and  despotism.  America  proved  she 
had  Ih*  compassion  and  the  executive  ab.lity 
to  contuer  famine  and  pestilence,  to  defeat 
anarchv  and  revolution,  to  inspire  and  create 
freedom  among  many  peoples.  But  she  could 
not  sedure  the  adoption  of  concepts  cf  Justice 
or  that  far-seeing  statesmanship  which  re- 
places I  conflict  with  cooperation  among 
I   natlouf 

Amefica  has  been  accused  of  running  out 
on  EuBope  after  the  treaty.     As  a  matter  ol 
fact.  Europe  ran  out  on  America  In  twenty- 
I   odd  o£|  the  twenty-four  points. 
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American  Fe-leration  of  Labor  Urge* 
CommisMon  to  Prevent  Post-War  De- 
pression 

EXTENSION   OF   HKM.vP.KS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

>        M.IFORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 


Monday.  November  17.  1941 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
REPORT,  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  glad  to  include  with 
my  remarks  further  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  support  by  tho  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  for  my  resolutions  59 
and  76  providing  for  the  establishment 
now  of  an  outstanding  national  com- 
mission to  prepare  for  orderly  economic 
adjustment  when  peace  is  restored; 

I  Extracts  from  Executive  Council's  Report, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention, 
Seattle.  Wash  I 

POST-WAR  READJUSTMCXT8 — HOCSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION   59,    HOVSl  JOINl    RESOLLTION    7« 

(Executive  Council's  lleport,  p    41) 

This  section  of  the  executive  council's  re- 
port tells  of  the  Introduct.on  of  two  bills  by 
Representative  Jerrt  Vookhis,  of  California 
(H  J  Res  59  and  H  J  Res  76|.  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  Post-War  Economic 
Advisory  Commission  to  develop  a  program 
for  readjustment  of  economic  and  labor  con- 
ditions after  the  war  with  a  view  to  elimina- 
tion of  unemployment  and  the  regulation  of 
production  in  the  Interest  of  the  general 
welfare.  A  representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  appeared  li>efore  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  urged  approval  of  these  reso- 
lutions. 

The  committee  commends  the  executive 
council  for  its  8upp>ort  of  these  bills  and 
urges  continued  effort  to  secure  enactment 
of  these  or  similar  measu-es  and  the  fullest 
possible  participation  by  'he  Aitierlcan  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  In  the  pieparation  and  ap- 
plication of  measures  for  the  readjustment 
of  war  industries  to  peacetime  production. 

Secretary  George  moved  adoption  of  this 
section  of  the  committee's  report. 

The  motion  "'as  seconded  and  carried  by 
unanimous  vote. 


In  connection  with  that  portion  of  the 
executive  council's  report  inder  the  caption 
Post-war  reconstruction,  page  163.  your  com- 
mittee has  considered  Resolutions  Nos.  119, 
124,  and  125 

This  portion  of  the  -ixecutlve  councira 
report  deals  with  the  necessity  of  planning 
now  for  the  period  whicla  will  immediately 
follow  the  end  of  the  w;ir  In  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  Unless  a  national  program  for 
the  post-war  reconstruction  period  is  es- 
tablished before  the  end  of  the  war.  a  cha- 
otic and  perhaps  disruptive  condition  will 
face  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  his  recent  broadcast  to  the  i>eople  of 
Norway,  President  Green  promised  that  "The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  will  aid  in 
bringing  Ju.st  peace  and  social  Justice 
throughout  the  world  ai  the  close  of  t'-.e 
war." 


w.th  this  pledge  your  committee  is  In 
hearty  approval,  for  the  problem  of  a  re- 
constructed post-war  period  Is  one  which 
cannot  be  adopted  by  any  individual  nation 
regardless  of  what  may  be  done  by  others. 
It  Is  an  international  problem  and  can  only 
be  worked  out  upon  an  international  basis, 
If  true  peace  is  to  follow  a  laying  down  of 
arms.  While  international  peace  and  Inter- 
national reconstruction  of  relations  Is  es- 
sential. It  is  equally  true  that  the  Internal 
reconstruction  in  each  country  is  equally 
essential 

No  nation  will  face  a  graver  problem  to  Ita 
institutions,  to  its  industrial  and  Its  social 
life  than  our  own,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
essential  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  should  immediately  begin  to  formu- 
late policies  and  the  methods  by  winch  they 
will  be  applied  to  meet  the  fundamental 
problems  which  we  must  face  immed.ately 
after   the  European  war  has  ended 

To  this  end  your  committee  recommend 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ap- 
point a  committee  to  study  the  problem  of 
post-war  reconstruction  and  tliat  the  of- 
ficers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
be  directed  to  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to -appoint  a  national  com- 
mittee on  post-war  reconstruction,  in  the 
membership  of  winch  there  will  be  repre- 
sented experienced  men  from  the  field  of 
lat>or.  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  and 
the  professional  groups,  chosen  or  recom- 
mended by  their  resjjc^ctive  groups 

Your    committee    recommend    concurrence 

with  the  executive  council  s  report  and  the 

purpose  and   substance   of    Resolutions  Nos. 

119     124.    and    125 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanl- 

mou-Uy  adopted - 


POST-WAR  RECONSTEUCTION 

We  must  not  permit  our  deep  concern 
with  the  issues  of  the  war  which  now  engulfs 
most  of  the  world  to  blind  us  to  the  vital 
problems  that  will  press  for  solution  after  the 
war  is  over  These  problems  are  stupendous 
In  scope  and  implications.  Unless  we  are 
able  to  solve  them,  we  may  again  "win  the 
war  but  lose  the  peace." 

Among  the  problems  that  will  need  to  be 
considered  at  the  close  of  the  present  war  is 
the  transfer  of  society  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy  This  will  Involve  major 
dislocations  that  will  seriously  affect  labor 
and  industry  Other  problems  which  are  of 
definite  Interest  to  labor  Include  the  follow- 
ing 1  the  substitution  of  constructive  work 
for  war  Industries;  securing  employment  for 
demobilized  soldiers;  provision  of  employ- 
ment for  women  replaced  by  demobilized 
men;  vocational  training  for  those  who  have 
been  demobilized  and  special  programs  for 
those  who  have  lost  their  vocational  skill 
through  physical  Injury  or  otherwise,  and  the 
planning  of  useful  employment  to  prevent 
unemployment. 

One  of  the  most  vital  of  the  post-war  prob- 
lems win  be  the  prevention  of  wide-scale 
unemploj-ment  Unless  steps  are  taken  In 
advance  to  cope  with  the  situation,  the  un- 
employment which  will  follow  the  present 
war  Is  likely  to  exceed  by  far  even  the  stag- 
gering unemployment  In  the  wake  of  the  first 
World  War 

Other  problems  world-wide  In  character  are 
the  physical  reconstruction  to  repair  the 
devastation  of  war,  the  problem  of  nutrition, 
and  the  problem  of  feeding  undernourl.shed 
peoples  and  caring  for  those  orphaned  by  the 
war  Above  and  beyond  these  Fpeclfic  prob- 
lems is  the  larger  one  of  planning  for  a 
democratic  world  society  In  which  social  Jus- 
tice will  prevail  and  In  which  men  can  live  In 
peace. 

President  William  Green,  in  his  recent 
broadcast  to  the  people  of  N  rw..y  pr.n.ised 
that  "the  American  Federation  of  Lab-^r  will 
aid  In  tu-lnsUis  lust  oeace  aud  6oc;aI  luouc* 


throughout  the  world  at  the  clo.v  of  thr  »  ir  " 
To  do  this  and  to  met t  specitlc  prdbl  m-^  it  if. 
e.ssential  that  we  should  plan  In  aivaiue  and 
have  definite  machinery  ready  W>  must  not 
wait  until  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  vast 
problem  that  will  confront  us  at  the  end  of 
the  war 

In  his  address  b«'fore  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  November  1940.  John  G 
Winant,  then  Director  of  the  International 
Labor  Office,  poluteo  out  that  "tjlie  task  of 
the  trade-union  movement  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Int'-rnational  Labor  Organiratlon  is  con- 
cerned '*dth  working  out  a  dfmocratlc  pattern 
for  the  world  of  tomorrow"  He  asked  for 
labor's  continued  support  of  the  Inlernatlonal 
Labor  Organization  and  that  we  act  "as  an 
agency  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  peaceful 
world  and  for  tlie  shaping  of  a  human 
democracy" 

Labor  has  a  vital  stake  In  peace  It  mMst 
help  in  planning  for  a  democratic  pt>§t-war 
world  in  which  peace  must  be  combined  with 
social  justice.  Tlie  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, through  Its  tripartita  set-up  In" 
which  government,  management,'  and  lab«.>r 
is  represented,  suggests  a  demi>crhtlc  way  of 
dealing  with  the  reconstruction  problems  at 
both  the  domestic  and  International  levels 
which  will  aJJect  our  entire  social  order 

In  connection  with  the  prepajation  of  a 
program  for  post-war  Reconstruction,  it  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil that  the  United  States  shouid  estublith 
a  tripartite  cnmmis.slon  representing  govern- 
ment, management,  and  lab<ir  This  com- 
mission should  have  the  assistance  of  what- 
ever technical  siafl  and  advisory  commilleea  ' 
are  necessary  ar.d  it  should  draW  upon  the 
experience  and  Information  of  such  agenciea 
as  are  studying  post-war  labor  and  social 
problems  and  transition  from  a  *ar  economy 
to  a  peacetime  economy. 

We.  therefore,  urge  that  a  trip»rtite  com- 
mission representing  government,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  be  created  and  authorized  to 
study  and  report  upon  post-wat  labor  and 
social  problems  and  to  recommend  methods 
of  dealing  with  the.se  problems  Buch  a  com- 
mission should  be  empowered  to  draw  upon 
the  Government  and  private  agencies  for 
assistance  in  its  work.  1 


Unity  In  National  Defenie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

t-r    ^  Ai-if 'K^•:.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENT.M  I  Vt3 


Norembc  17.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  EARL  1  KE  KnJ..Y 


Mr.  GEARH.AP.T  \'.:  Ppvukcr.  yes- 
terday, as  chairman  of  ihc  day,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  introduce  and  pre.seni  the 
Honorable  Earl  L^  •  K-'lly  to  the  asserr.- 
bled  membership  ot  the  California  S'ate 
Society,  meeting,  as  we  were,  in  the  Rose 
Room  of  the  Washington  H  te;  m  this 
city. 


As  the  principal  .S"  ^k- r  cr.  that 


im- 


pressive occasion  M:  K  ,,y  f  rmf  rly  the 
director  of  the  Ca,.I,.::.ia  S'-ate  Depa.-t- 
ment  of  Public  Works,  pre.srri-iy  an  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Bar.k  of  Amer- 
ica National  Trust  &  Sa'^ngs  A-vscKia- 
tlon.  delivered  a  most  impres-sive  and  a 


Ir 
1 
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5frikinRlv  s'.eniflranr  address,  onp  which, 
because  Vf  the  suh;ec?s  \v:'h  which  ho 
dealt,  Ls  We  li  worthy  of  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  nut  nnly  tlie  menibt  rih:p  of  this 
txidy  bur  of  tiu'  tnt;:e  country  as  well. 

Va'Va'a^i'  'f  thr  tirr.dv  r.a'uie  of  his 
ci;rnmr::;s  rhe  ^dur.dnf  s.s  of  that  to  which 
he  f:i\t'  t  .xinf--l'-in,  I  fu-k  the  unanimou.- 
cor.'ier.f  of  'h''  nr  mb^-rship  that  the  text 
cf  that  uhi  h  Mr.  Kelly  then  said  ir.ay  be 
spr-ad  upoi'i  thcj  pat'es  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recokd. 

Mr   Kclij'!^  address  follow .s: 

1  n:r.  very  h.ij-py  '.n  ho  herf-  today  to  nccept 
the  \:\\:'a".'v.  which  rainc  tr  n.e  alrn'^''    on^ 


pii:.ige.  piracy,  robbery  clevestaticn,  ar..1  mur- 
aer  ranipr.nt  In  the  wor.d  t   day 

Somt.nme's  (,«  we  vif*  tlie  misery  ar.d  the 
hardship  abroad  and  the  prospective  ?.-.cr,r.ce 
here  In  our  own  ccuritry,  the  outlook  is  a.s- 
courai?!ng  and  we  ask  th.'  question;  What 
does  the  future  hi.!'! '  I  do  not  pretend  to 
bt'  a  prophet  bu'  it-t  u"?  f'  r  a  nnoment  lake  a 
l,atk»ard  Klance  trom  whence  we  came. 
Scienti-t.s  are  a'.::eeci  that  cur  wcrld  as  we 
kii:i'A  ;t  has  bet  n  lormint  and  existing  lor 
360.000  years.  Mane  fight  ijt  his  destiny  has 
occurred  within  the  la.st  10.000  years,  but  in 
every  threat  crltls  In  »he  w^rld'"  hi^'ory.  like 
the  R.nHi'sance  aft- r  ih-  V  :  <  .A.^—  where 
man  has  strive:;  '.-r   t'-'':>r   ?;..;..•-    lOe   mcve- 


in.'     1    h 


nr.Rht  .-av  o.nly  a  few  hour.-^  ai.'' 
hio.  p  «'.ib-':".r«cl  fni  vanni"'  c>cn<~. 
I.e..-:  h.i.l  iif  .  ppiTUm:'.^  !  •:■■(•  pri\  il.  f  ■ 
brfrre  ."!  ^iib"  it u*  m^  for  'o  very  cliarn.ir.^' 
and  d.snr.gT'^hed  a  lady  a<  the  one  •■Ah-  w  i» 
to  h.ive  nddre'-.-.fd  you  here  thi?  ;d'fr:;'':'. 
And  I  wa«  partiriilarly  pleased,  w  h>  n  'lie  r  :! 
w,>^  railrd  of  tho-e  wh'i  are  :n  a'tendance 
thl'<  nftcrnif-n,  when  I  he.ird  y"H'  r.,\me«  nod 
m^  you  rl-e  Sfemi^  «.  >  many  folk-  '!..-.'  I 
have  net  »ei'n  t(-r  so  loni<  bri.uch'  bfck  v  my 
memrrv  times  that  I  had  etiji  ve<:  :n  Cali- 
fornia m  ytMi'"  con-'  hy  w'.en  I  w(  rked  in  cU  «e 
a.s.'-ori.ui-n  w. -n  -<  mar.y  ^t  vu  »h  ■  are  he:-.' 
todav 

I  nfpn  •:--.;:  k   th:i'   ^  !i"-le  line  of  poetry  cr 
ft  v-o'ti  •■?  I'-o-e  (  r  a  wiu.b  "r  a  ri'iotation  so    i 
murh    nv  re   ap-'.y   expre'-es    th.-   v.av   we  feel    j 
than    we   i';;    el'.e*    tan    .-.invt  :n.e~    expr^  s.s    It. 
As   I    i!'.r\;.'h'      f   srnie  of   y(",i    h''r>\   -^;ne  of 
wh'm  I  Ivici  already  chat'ef^  wrh  h':^re  today 
and  «ome  ,  f  wh   m  I  had   not  seen  -unt:!  you 
nro^e,  I  'Art-  reminded  of  a  little  poem  whleh 
wa-  brcu>j;hr  to  my  atton'ion  under  nv  .-t  nn- 
u«ii.d    r:rcvm-tni-ire«,    whrn    1    v.  a.-    connecud 
w.-i-,    tj.,     j  :,-!'.u.iy    commisi-u'n    m    California 
Some  of  voii  maybe  faniiUa:  with  It     On  the 
ro.ad  U'-'VA  PlacerviUe  to  Lake  Tahoe   and  at 
the  summ.it   th.eve  is  a  rar.kter  static  n      Those 
cf  you  who  have  traveled  that  road  know  that 
there    1«<    Iti    that    raiicer    st.4t.0n    a    man    who 
has  fiT  year*  inneoted  little  poems  cf  unustial 
Intere'     fne'iv    from    evtrvuhere       He    h-i^s 
them  r«-'"''d  .dl  over  'he  walls  of  the  rancer 
f.0.0:.       }!'.e   1-      i.e   that    I   culled   from   hl3 
ct'llectU':-.    wloib    is   pa:  t -.i-ularly    appluable.   I 
think,  a-  I  '  t  here  today  with  i-o  many  of  my 
fr:(  nd.-    tli.r    I    li-'.\e    n.^t    st-en    fcr    so   long   a 
tln.e      It  ►.t.-t'S  like  thi.-^: 

'•Tl.tre  >  .'  .■  nc    ^    ng  wmd.r.i:  r^  .:d  tii-it  iu\':- 
\\  t  ir:r-   n.ie, 
A  r.  .id  I    -f'en  travel  when  o:d  friends  I  w.-'.i 

Pnat  read  is  called  S'Act  t  NUni  ry.  so  old. 
yei  ever  new 

And  I     :•  in  f.incy  wai.d-r  'here  tc  lau^h  and 
t.i.k  .'.t^.on   wfh   yovi  " 

So  I  c'te"  '.n  fan.cy  wandTeri  there  and 
tnlkcd  .ir.,i  c'l.r.Ted  and  lav.ehed  a.-ain  vvrn 
yd!    b\r  t   d.-iV  I  liavo   the   rait   priviletje  cf 

■   ^m.   I   b..-.ve    kn.'wn 


so   n'.:0'V 


f    V'   VI    wl 


■  ':i,wa:il  an  1  1  r-.-.  ■.:''.  to  somc- 
a:  (i  'Ae  'All.  live  today  shall 
.•:,b.-i  n    a;-   have   those   who 


V 


sef 
tx'.    re 

T  Klay.  In  our  Nation,  has  been  designattd 
n'i  l'ni:v  D  v  S..  Ju~t  d.iy  bet  re  ye--erday. 
F::c1.v  ev  :.;;;?  wht  n  ycur  clMirmaii  a.<!c-d 
me  if  I  wju;d  pinch  !nt  at  the  meeting  tod.y, 
I  wondered  what  I  would  talk  ubovit  and  oe- 
cause  or  tht  fact  th.it  icday.  Sunday,  here 
In  Washington  and  all  over  our  Nati.  :i.  is 
Unity  Dry.  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  m.^l-.t 
make  rhp'  the  theme  of  :he  ffW  remarks  t!iat 
I  mit;ht  n.iake 

T  day  we  are  n.ssi^mbied  m  the  financial 
center  tn-  business  cen.ter.  the  nerve  cer.ter 
Of  the  w  irid  We  are  all  Calif  irnlflns.  .V.l 
American.s.  and  In  this  hour  of  nation.d 
emergency,  of  nution.U  peril,  may  I  say  th..: 
we  should  be  better  Californiai.s.  finer  Anicr- 
Icans,  th-in  ever  before  We  have  been  wit- 
nef>«ing  recently  and  are  witnessing  the 
greatest  change  in  eovernmenta.  of  b<Hir.dary 
lines,  and  cf  peoples.  In  the  shortest  pericd 
ol  time  m  rccordtd  history,  and  we  fli.d  acaia 


ment  li:!."   t.*'-' 

'..•I'.ni,'    b'  't.  r 

:r  -.ke    ' ii:t    ( 

:..,.•■    t'    i.f   before.     For  our   life,  after  all.   is 

:.  ..iV  a  %try  short  space  of  time  as  raeatured 

...  .in.'-t  the  360.000  years. 

I    have   often    heard    another    little    squib 
•aat   I  shall  give  you 

"  Life  Is  like  a  Journey  en  a  r  air    'rt  train. 
With    a    pair    "f    trave!'  rs    st  a'-d    at    each 
pane; 
I  might  sit  beside  ycu  and  never  even  know 
you, 
Or  T  m.ight   sit   elsewhfre    all  the  Journey 
tliroui-'h 
But  if  fate  -hoTild  mark  me.  seated  at  your 
side. 
Let's  be  pleasant  travfler=    It's  so  short  a 
ride  " 
So  I  say  to  you.  lets  b<    pleasant  Uavelers 
bt^iause  it  is  'so   short   a  ride.     When   I  say 
360.000  years,  that  Is  something  at  which  we 
might  wonder.     We  see  so  many  big  fltjures 
today  that  360,000.  3.600.000.  or  3.600.000  000 
all  mean  about  the  same,  but  if  I  could  take 
those  360.000  years  and  confine  them  to  a  36- 
inch  yardstick,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
and  let  each  one  of  tho«€  Inches  take  the 
span  cf  10,000  year?,  you  would  see  that  man 
has    gone    fri^m    the    half    savage,    the    half 
beast,  where  we  are  today,  in  that  last  1  inch 
on  the  rule,  and  then  If  we  take  the  advent 
of  thf  birth  if  the  Prince  of  Peace,  you  will 
-ce   tv.-).    xe   Cf   down  to  the  last   quarter 
inch  en   the   rule,  and   f.ien  if  we  take  the 
greatest  period  of  development  in  the  world 
in  our  country  and  el.^where.  in  the  last  100 
years  we  have  witnes.'=ed  the  greatest  develop- 
ment vf  hi-^tory  ar.d  the  ^pace  that  would  be 
tak-n  Vi])  en  that  rule  w  mid  be  that  of  the 
v-rv  ktenfs'    sharpest  edee  of  a  knife  blade. 
So  veil  -ee  ;he  contribution  that  we  here  are 
nrakii.tr   In  this  great  movement  which   I  say 
is   upward    and   forward       Here    in   these    last 
few  years  we  have  .se,  ;i  the  development  of 
the  radio,  0'  elec'rlcitv    and  of  the  airplane. 
WV  are  trnlv  livmj  m  a  m.arvelous  age  - 

Just  the  o'-.er  r'.av  I  b<  .rded  an  airplane 
]i,^re  :n  W.isM:^*-  n.  DO  at  5  o'clock  in 
tb.e  afternoo-  T'ne  n.ex"  morning  at  8:30 
o'clock,  in  Sacrameutu,  Calif  ,  I  was  having 
breakfast  with  my  family     Some  little  time 

before  tbat  I  b.ad  breakfast  here  at  the 
Mayflower  He---1  ;n  Wa-h.neton.  D  C.  and 
th.it  n:^;-.t  I  had  a  ver.-  Loe  supper,  about 
10  30  -A.'h  my  family  n  Saerara.  :.:o.  Had 
we  left  early  at  the  crack  cl  dawn,  we  would 
have  foil  wed  the  sun  all  the  way  across 
the  cci.tn.er. '  .\r.c\  it  would  have  been  a 
d.oA:;-tL -d  ;-k  t\:c..'  V'=  all  remember  Just 
a  few  short  vears  asro  ^.he".  every  American 
wa.s  thrilled  and  amazed  as  he  read  the  head- 
lines of  Those  two  erfr.t  .\rmv  fliers  who 
went  across  the  conn  v  ;•.•;  of  the  United 
States  from  da-AO  to  clnsk.  and  little  did  we 
think  th.at  'Irat  wculd  be  something  that 
v^e.  all  cf  us  would  be  experienclne  In  the 
next  few  years 

We    see    one    reorrri    after    another    being 


broker 


ba  • 


tcdav.  with   the 


speed  of  airpl.aies  far  jevcnd  what  we  ever 
dreamed  Y  u  milUfry  m.eir  who  know 
ballistics  and  fliTure  wh.r  we  should  do.  know 
that  the  spt^ed  01  the  urpU.ne  is  getting  bo 
last  taat  it  y^u  ;.a\'   i  fa:  enough  lead  ycu 


can  Utertilly  run  away  from  a  bullet  and  the 
impact  ♦ill  not  be  severe  As  one  after 
another  cf  these  records  are  broken,  in  Just 
a  few  sht)rt  vears  we  will  be  able  to  have  our 
breakfast  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  will  come 
to  WasMngton  and  have  our  lunch  and 
tranaact  our  business,  and  if  nece&sity  de- 
mands. \-e  will  go  back  and  have  dinner  with 
our  families  that  same  evening  That  brings 
a  smile,  but  Just  a  few  short  years  ago  had 
I  said  t)  you  In  a  gathering  like  this  one 
today,  tfiat  I  would  have  breakfast  on  the 
Atlantic!  coast  and  have  dinner  that  night 
With  myj family  on  the  Pacific  ccast.  it  wculd 
have  piovoked  a  greater  smile  than  you 
folks  gate  me  Ju.st  at  this  moment. 

Because  of  modern  transportation  and 
clot^er  clmmunlcation  we  And  It  difBcult  to 
reconcil*  Old  World  prejudices  and  national 
hatreds 'of  European  and  Asiatic  countries. 
and  because  of  this  very  closeness  we  cannot 
live  unio  ourseUes  alone.  We  have  no  lust 
of  conquest  or  dfsire  of  d'mmation  We 
face  thn  crisis  today  as  free  tiom  such  pur- 
pose* as  any  people  that  ever  looked  into  the 
abyss  01  war.  The  right  to  exist  as  a  free 
people  :  s  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
of  our  t  emands. 

In  th  s  present  conflict.  California  must  do 
Its  part  It  stands  at  once  as  one  cf  the  bul- 
warks and  outposts  of  our  country,  strategi- 
cally la  rated  and' with  matchless  resources. 
When  ihls  war  is  over  and  we  shall  have 
returnel  to  our  peaceful  pursuits  and  a  re- 
adjustn  lent  of  our  economy  shall  have  been 
made.  California  will  stand  not  only  as  the 
greates:  agricultural  State  of  our  Nation,  but 
the  greitest  industrial  State  as  well.  As  my 
chief.  Nr  Giannini.  has  often  said,  you  can't 
hold  Collfornia  back,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
of  the  institution  that  I  am  so  proud  toirep- 
resent  hat  we  are  trying  to  do  the  kind  of 
bankln  J  that  is  building  California. 

It  mi  y  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that 
In  the 'Contribution  that  we  are  making  to 
the  defense  program  we  have  a.s  collateral 
security  in  our  bank  today  almost  $1  500  000.- 
000  of  defense  contracts  and  war  orders  of 
those  Californlans  who  have  received  de- 
fense ^rork  from  our  Government 

So  01  this  lovely  Sunday  In  the  Nation's 
Capita  In  Washington,  we  Californlans  are 
on  thel  threshold  of  a  momentous  era.  when 
the  future  not  only  cf  our  Nation  but  of  all 
natiorift  that  desire  peace  and  freedom  de- 
pends Inn  the  unity  of  our  people,  when  all 
Americans  should  feel  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port tl^e  President  of  the  United  States  when- 
ever ttte  Nation  is  threatened  from  without. 

"Geatlemen  may  cry  'peace,  peace,  peace.' 
But  tqere  Is  no  peace;  the  war  has  actuaUy 
begun,  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash 
of  resounding  arms."  I  hardly  need  tell  you 
that  ihose  are  not  my  words.  X  am  sure 
you  iay  recognize  them,  rather,  as  the 
words]  of  Patrick  Henry,  spoken  In  a  little 
churci  Just  south  of  here,  way  back  In 
1775.   spoken  at  a  time  when  the  peacel'il 

of  this  country  faced  a  great  crisis,  faced 
a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wculd 
shed  their  blood  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
pende  ice.  Those  immortal  words  of  Pat- 
rick ][enry  bear  repetition  today.  We  all 
know, there  Is  no  peace  In  the  world;  the 
war  ifi  actually  begun.  Every  hot  breath 
Irom  across  the  sea  brings  with  ever-increas- 
ing clirity  to  our  ears  the  resounding  clash 
of  aiiis.  The  evil,  htingry  flames  of  the 
Eurojiean  Inferno  have  already  Jumped  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  at  war  with  Germany  this 
very  iilnute.  We  are  fighting  her  with  ma- 
chinei  and  with  money.  I  hope  as  fer- 
ventl^  as  you  do  that  we  may  never  be 
forced  to  fight  her  with  men  Fortvmately 
we  cin  do  more  than  hope  in  the  matter 
of  aaother  American  expeditionary  force. 
That  is  one  decision  that  Is  still  ours  to 
make  and  not  Hitler  s.  We.  you  and  I  and 
all  ol*ier  Americans,  have  the  power  within 
our  1  lands  to  determine  if  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  our  sons  to  die  on  a  foreign 
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battlefield.    But  frst  If  we  are  to  exert  that 
power   we    must    t)ecome   realists;    we    must 
step  kidding  ourselves  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  neutrality  now  in  this  world      You 
cant  compromise  with  e^il;   you  must  fight 
It.    destroy    it.    crtish    it.      We    must    realize 
once  and  fcr  all  thafthce  Is  no  such  thing 
as  the   American   way  of   life   with   the   Nazi 
philosophy      If  we  in  America  are  to  do  our 
part    In    erasing    from    the    earth    the    de- 
structive force  that  is  Hit'ertsm.  if   we  are 
to  keep  that  which  we  cierlsh.  we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  prtco     The  cost  ;•  un- 
told quantities  of   machines  and   money     of 
toll   and  sweat.     We  have    to  fctop  qu.bbling 
among  ourselves;    we   have   to  stop  thinning 
in  terms  of  dollar  proflti  and  clo*ed  tiiopa. 
we  have  to  stop   playing   politics  with  the 
fate  of  the  Union:  we  have  to  stop  spliilit^g 
hairs  as  to  whether  or  nDt  Britain   is  fight- 
ing ctxr  battle,  we  have  10  stop  silly  bicker- 
ing over  whether  or  not  we  might  soil  our 
hands    by    touch. ng    the    garment    of    com- 
munism.     We    must    do    all    that    because 
Hitler  must  be  stopped 

To  those  who  say  a  Hitler  victory  wont 
make  any  differcuce  to  lu.  I  answer  that  our 
way  of  life  has  already  undergone  a  pro- 
found change.  Every  business  house,  every 
factory  —  yes.  evtry  man  and  woman  is  al- 
ready feeling  the  effects  of  cur  defense  pro- 
gram. In  the  Bank  of  /jnerica  alone,  more 
than  400  of  cur  bright  young  men  have  given 
up  good  Jobs,  economic  security,  perhaps, 
even  their  future,  to  serve  in  our  armed 
forces.  May  1  say  to  you.  however,  that  Mr. 
Giannini.  the  president  tf  our  bank,  has  said 
to  every  one  of  those  young  men  who  goes 
away  that  when  his  term  Is  over,  whether  It 
be  for  1  year  or  for  a  lender  period,  he  can 
come  back  to  our  bank  and  get  his  Job 
again:  and  if  the  same  Job  isn't  available, 
that  he  will  be  given  one  of  a  comparabl<i 
\-aiue  Four  hundred  may  sound  like  a  large 
number  to  you,  but  may  I  say  a  I  stand  here 
today  we  have  11.000  pt^cple  in  our  organi- 
zation 

Yet  there  are  still  some  who  say  that  the 
war  in  Europe  won  t  make  any  diflerence  to 
us;  that  we  should  igniTe  it  and  mind  our 
own  business  My  frlen'ls.  1  ask  you.  should 
Britain  and  Russia  be  defeated,  do  you  think 
for  one  minute  that  we  could  resume  our 
normal  way  of  life?  Do  you  think  we  coiild 
then  stop  building  Iwittleshlps.  stop  training 
millions  of  men.  stop  making  tanks  and  ralll- 
tarv  planes?  Ycu  know  ind  I  know  that  such 
thinking  is  fantastic.  Should  Hitler  pre- 
vail. America  would  of  necessity  become  an 
armed  camp  for  vears  to  come  There  would 
be  no  limit  to  the  resident's  emergency 
powers.  Democracy  wculd  become  a  mem- 
ory. It  would  give  way  to  the  false  Ideolo- 
gies   of   Europe. 

In  view  of  these  tacts,  and  they  are  facts. 
I  say  let's  bury  our  personal  inclinations  and 
our  party  differences,    Let's  realise  the  dan- 
ger of  our  times  and  put  the  safety  of  our 
country    above    all    els"'        No    matter    what 
political  cloak  you  wea-   (I     myself,  as  many 
of  you  know,  am  a  Rerubllcan).  don't  over- 
look  this   fact    that   through   the   constitu- 
tional proce?;!^?  of  dem  Kracy  we  have  a  man 
in  the  White  House  whom  we  have  elected  to 
be  our  Commander  in  Chief,  who  is  charged 
with  the  dutv  of   a-ssuilng  the  safety  of  our 
Nation  again.«t  the  thieat  of  physical   force. 
You  may  like  or  dislike  the  man,  you  may 
approve  or  disapprove  his  actions,  but  he  is 
our  duly   elected    President.     Under   powers 
given  him   by   the  people   he  has  declared  an 
unlimited  emergency  tJ  exist  in  our  country 
There  is  no  place  fcr  disunity  In  times  of 
emergency.    As  good  Californtans  and  as  good 
Americana,  let  us  get  down  to  business  and 
in    th?    words    of    another    Californlan.    my 
chief.    Mr     A    P    Giannini,   let's   all    pull   to- 
gether to  get  the  whees  turning:  lets  get  the 
Job  done. 

May  I  thank  you  fcr  your  inore  than  gra- 
cious attention. 
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Mr.  GEHRMANN  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remark5.  I 
include  therein  a  table  and  other  com- 
ments prepared  by  representatives  of 
dairy  cooperatives. 

A  recent  ruling  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Security  Admini.stration 
permits  the  camouflaging  of  oleomarga- 
rine so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence in  taste  and  appearance  from  butter. 
The  oleo  manufacturers,  of  cour.se.  try  to 
make  the  cotton  producers  beheve  that 
their  major  income  might  be  derived 
from  cotton  byproducts,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  the  cotton  producers'  interest 
to  assist  these  oleo  producers  to  increase 
the  use  of  the  butter  substitute. 

I  have  recently  placed  In  the  Record 
several  articles  in  an  attempt  to  show 
that  while  they  may  camouflage  their 
their  product  to  make  it  look,  smell,  and 
taste  like  butter,  and  while  they  may  now. 
with  the  protective  ruling  of  one  of  our 
Federal  d  partments.  inject  certain  vita- 
mins, it  has  not  yet— and  I  do  not  think 
it  ever  will  be — proven  that  any  imitation 
will  ever  be  able  to  take  *he  place  in  the 
lives  of  our  young  over  what  nature  has 
provided  for  their  existence  and  devel- 
opment. 

But  what.  I  particularly  want  to  stress 
at  this  time  is  the  fact  that  the  cotton 
farmers  are  being  misled  into  believing 
that  they  receive  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  income  from  that  source. 
The-^e  figtires  are  taken  from  official  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics,  except 
that  they  are  worked  out  into  percentages 
to  the  total  income  of  cotton  producers. 
After  all.  even  in  cotton  States,  dairying 
in  actual  value  is  many  times  that  of  the 
products  used  in  oleomargarine.     Then, 
too,  the  value  of  the  prcxlucts  bought  by 
dairymen  should  be  considered  because 
they  amount  to  nearly  10  times  as  much 
a.s  the  income  from  oko  products.     Let 
us  not  as  represent ativos  of  agriculture 
develop  a  fight  among  ourselves;  after  all, 
there  are  plenty  of  other  interests  fight- 
ing us  now.    We  are  only  making  it  pos- 
sible for  another  group,  which  has  always 
made  much  more  and  easier  money  than 
either  the  producers  or  most  of  the  con- 
sumers, to  increase  their  profits.    All  the 
blame  for  price  increases  are  blamed  on 
the  farmer  now.  when  the  facU;  aie  that 
in  most  products  the  price  is  still  below 
what  it  costs  to  produce,  and  somewhere 
in  between,  before  it  reaches  the  retailer, 
is  wher  J  the  real  profits  are  made. 
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Oleomargarine  is  trying  to  enli»t  th«  south- 
evn  farmers  to  help  them  throti|h  their  set- 
up known  as  the  National  Cotui|i  Coui  cil  -f 
America  which  is  distributing  propaganda 
matrriai  for  oleomarearine  TTi«v  dc  a  Kood 
Job  of  prefsenting  tactd  that  are  tavo'sble  to 
their  interest  and  leaving  'nit  ttte  l.icts  tti»t 
are  not  in  their  favor  I  believe  that  it  is  our 
duty  tc  tell  the  people  in  cur  territorv  the 
facts  and  rea.sons  why  the  powerful  'builef 
interest*.'  as  the  margarine  miutuifactiirrra 
t<  rm  us  are  fighting  the  nandairt  fi^r  ol«o- 
margarlne.  recently  promiilcaied  bv  f"e<l<  ral 
Security  Administrator  Paul  V    MiNutt 

Th«  V  plead  for  the  cotton  farrfter  that  they 
de«^rv€  an  equal  opp<->rtunitv  in  the  Att>«r  can 
market;  that  a  pound  of  >  letimaruariiie  n.n- 
tams  80  percent  coitonseed  oil  lust  a.-  a 
pound  of  butter  contains  80  ptircent  butter- 
fat;  also  that  the  cotton  farmer  is  no  less 
important  than  the  dairy  farmler  However. 
they  do  not  say  how  much  the  totton  farmer 
Is  benefited  by  It  The  fact  is  that  the  cot'on 
farmer's  income  from  cottonseed  oil  used  in 
making  oleomargarine  is  less  tlwn  six-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  farm  incoma  from  cotton. 
The  following  table  is  the  cash  mcome  that- 
the-cotton  farmer  received  in  1^40 

Penent 
86  90 


Cotton  lint $573,401.  )00 

Cottonseed  oil   used  I 

in  oleomargarine 3.  830.  OOO 

Shortenings- 27..  171  pOO 


For  other  purposes.. 
Cottonseed  cake  and 

meal — 

Cottonseed  hulls-.. 
Linters    —    particles 

that  stick  to  seed-. 


11.092.000 

29, 301   000 
4,  754  000 

10, 286.000 


58 
12 
68 

■14 
72 


1  S». 


Total 659  835,000 


100  00 

Going  a  little  furl  her,  the  cish  Income  to 
the  farmers  In  the  Cotton  Belt  —  Alabama. 
Arkansas.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  North  Cnro. 
Una,  Oklahoma,  &iuih  CaroliOa.  Tennessee, 
and  Texas,  for  1940  was— 

All  farm  products 
used  in  oleomarga- 
rine   $3  72*000 

Dairy  products 153  371.000 

Cattle  and  calves.-.       209  52j  000 

Government        pay- 
ments   

Cotton    and    cotton- 
seed   

All  other  farm  prod- 
ucts (hog.s,  chick- 
ens,   eggs     t'bac- 
cc.  vegetables,  and 
fruit,    etc  ) 


210  576.  000 
585,  141,0^0 


737  7*  000 


Percent 
0  2 

7  7 
10  6 


-;.'  ^ 


87  3 


1   980,  134  000  100  0 

These  figures  show  that  the  cotton  farmer 

does  not  get  v<  ry  much  income  from  oleo- 
margarine The  average  farmer  in  those  10 
lead.ng  Cotton  States  received  8837  cash  fMrm 
income,  of  which  $1  58  could  be  attributed 
to  his  farm  products  used  in  oleomargarine. 
$15  47  for  cottonseed  meal  soI<  as  dairy  feed, 
and  $64  81  from  sale  of  dairy  f.roducts  This 
shows  that  increase^l  sales  of  olecmatifaj  ine 
would  injure  the  Cotton  Belt  farnurt  bv  the 
decreased  market  for  butter,  at  anyone  know-s 
that  butter  sales  drop  when  oleo  use  risi»s. 
Any  drop  In  butler  sales  wt-uld  harm  the 
farmers  in  the  Cotton  States  much  more  than 
any  increa.ie  in  oleo  sales /vouW  benefit  them. 
No;  we  ere  not  fighting  the  farmers  of  the 
Cotton  States  In  this  oleomargarine  wat  it 
Is  the  7  families  who  control  the  oleomar- 
garine industry  against  the  6JC00  000  fsmi'tes 
whose  main  source  of  mco«ie  is  dairying. 
The  income  of  those  8.000.000  families  is 
mere  vital  to  the  cotton  grower  than  Is  'he 
income  of  the  7  families  interested  In  oleo- 
margarine. 
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Whv  nv>"  wp  ftc-ht  tV.S  r  loomnrc  ir;ne 
•■•..:i(!.ir':i  '  F.,;  tht-  :•  i  '■>  '1  it  :t  ir.'->--  t!-.ep.l 
th.-  ru-r.*  Us  m;iKf  It  rt-' ::.!/:■  i.;r.-.>r  tc  h.i\e 
th''  ^,ir:ie  consistency,  c.  ;.  r.  cd  r  and  f..-e 
fi-  biif  rr  so  that  the  only  way  t:..it  it  c.u'.d 
be  ffc  i:niz«>d  from  butter  wuuld  b<.-  by  riad- 
liii?  the  htbfl  on  the  paclcai,'e  H  -.v  many 
s«-e  the  package  when  thty  sn  dr.w.n  to  e;it, 
c~p«^r!a;iy  f.f    hotels  or  restaurants'' 

If  rii.it  standard  Is  allowed  to  prevail  then 
w.-h  i!:f!r  !V:i'.lir,n«  for  :;dvertiPir.-^.  we  ni.iy 
w.  U  p\i>(-  •)..  :r,.-.rkct  f  r  butter  to  co  much  | 
th.'  rtarn--  Wii\  that  lard  wt-nt  Twelve  years 
ago  lard  outsf-ld  other  l.its  9  to  1.  new 
ciher  fats  ..u'.^eK  !..:(!  4  t.  1  Today 
they  sell  for  a  hi«hr;  prue  tli,.n  lard  does. 
TV.!-'  h.t-  !»••■:.  acc<  nipL.-i-.t  d  by  hV-'ema'lC 
aclvt  r:.--;:'.'^ 

The  Na::(n.il  Cotton  Ci  uncll  refers  to  the 
pi  werful  d.iirv  intere-ts  We  are  indeed  for- 
tuu.re  '!i,vi  wi'  arv  iriiiniztd  a.t  well  a.-  we 
are.  or  '.'.••  wiuld  no.t  eviii  t-.a\r  a  v..,:i  i^  "o 
protest  Mi-'  ;T;;u,-t'.fe  har.ded  dnwn  \V:'h 
Charles  H.-'lnMn,  secreMrv  of  N.i* Mi.nl  M.Ik 
P:;)ducers  J  iin  Brand*  pr-.-sid'-n'  <f  L.n.d 
O  l.ak.".  Crearnerii'S  R.ilph  Ani!ran,  d:rec'-r 
of  Wi.'^ci  n-:i;  D«'p.trtmi'nt  of  .^^'riculture  and 
other  leader-  >>{  dairv  c-  •  peratives  from  all 
over  'hi'  NnM'  n  uni'fd  t  >  [;ut  up  a  rr.il  tikih.t 
fir  the  prvtec-it;n  of  tlv,  d.iiry  iiiteie.-t.  we 
l-.a'.e  .-I  n'.e  i.-i...nre. 


Full  Defense  Production  Is  Vital  to  Safety 
of  America 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WF.ST    VIRGINU 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNIA  FIVES 


TUiSda'i.  ^i:rcwb''r  IS.  1941 


ADDRFISS  OF  HON    RC^BEHT  P    P.\TTERsON, 
LNDFR   SECRETARY  OF   WAR 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Sivak.r.  y.s- 
Ipiday  at  Mo:t;anN>\vn.  VV.  V.i.,  occuri'd 
the  ci--d;o.iCuin  of  the  oidnanco  wr.ik..-. 
Tlu'  fir.-t  VKV.t  of  thi.s  vast  dofen.^e  plant 
ha>  b*'.n  f^ni.shed  aho;.d  of  .schcriu!.-.  It 
w.L-  thtrt'f  iro  appropriate  that  upward.^ 
oi  TiOOO  por.son.s  saw  and  particip.ittd 
in  coromonie.s  which  ccn-fred  morniivg, 
alt»M-noon,  and  ovpninR. 

It  wa.s  a  t-i;viU,ije  to  -poak  to  the  pf-ople 
who  eath.ered  from  niany  count lo.-  of 
northoMi  Wo.-t  Virmnia  and  npighb^niig 
Stat.-.v.  Sonators  II.^rley  M.  Ki?gore  and 
JosFPH  Rosier  addressed  the  dedication 
aud'tmc 

The  ariri:e.ss  of  the  Honorable  Rob- rt 
P.  Pattrr.son,  Under  S-.cretary  of  War. 
wa-  read  in  his  ab.-ence  by  Maj.  Gen.  C  T. 
Hair:.-;.  Jr.  En-ifiaenc\  duties  kept  Judge 
P.cter.M-in  in  Wa.shintjton.  but  his  coura- 
geous me.s^ace  was  deep.y  appreciated. 

f>  of  tl-.e  few  couiitric.s  left   ;:'.   tl;e 
.^   soi  ::e   ':kt'   th.:.<   w   uld   be  pos- 
.d    u.-    rise   the    wall.*   of    a   great 
Nv^  minister  of  propattanda  tells 
i  that  university  what  they  are 
N.     Gestapo   pries    Intc    tlie   ep.r.- 
>    pr.^iessor.-^       TV.ere    Is   no   one    to 
the   politic.il   or   relicious  beliefs  cf 
te.u'l'.er-  or   .-'uder.t.-; 

Heie  i;-.  Mortiar.town  you  have  men  cf  every 
poli'ical  p.irty  ar.d  everv  creed  You  will 
firid   tlum  .;  n   S'treet  cori.ers    m  ciijar   stores, 
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In  hotel  lobbies,  talking  about  anything  they 
want.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  looks  over 
his  .shoulder,  or  behind  a  tel^'phone  pole,  be- 
fore lie  passes  the  time  of  day  with  his 
neighbor.  At  home  they  can  tiun  on  their 
radios  and  listen  to  any  program  they  want 
for  as  long  as  they  want— listen  to  every  con- 
ceivable shade  of  opinion,  and  agree  or  dls- 
r.pree  as  they  choose  They  can  read  any 
newspaper  they  vui.t  to  rerd,  and  can  look 
ypon  the  edit.T  a-  a  sage  oi  a  fool,  and  can 
t.  11   him  what  they   think  of  him 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic election  In  this  country.  It  was  an 
ofT-year  election  — we  were  not  choosing  a 
Pre.sident.  or  a  third  of  the  Senate,  or  a  new 
House  of  Representatives  It  produced  little 
excitement.  But  in  most  of  the  once-civllized 
world  It  would  have  been  nothing  short  of 
a    miracle 

DK-P  in-M    RULES    EUROPE 

There  are  men  and  women  in  Denmark.  In 
Norwav.  In  Holland.  In  Belgium,  in  France 
who  once  enjoyed  most  of  those  privileges. 
You  know  the  situation  they  are  in  today. 
The  iron  hand  of  despotism  has  been  clapped 
ever  their  mouths  and  over  their  ears.  Their 
thinkme  Is  reclmented  Their  newspapers 
prm-  wl.at  their  conquerors  give  leave  to 
p:i:,t  Ihey  live— they  e.xist  rather— in  a 
state  of  terror  and  despair. 

Their  future  prospects  are  as  dreary  as 
their  present  mi>ery  Their  stomachs  are 
pinched,  and  there  will  be  more  of  that  be- 
f  re  there  will  be  less.  How  many  privately 
owned  automobiles  would  you  see  today  on 
the  streets  of  Paris  or  B'ussels  or  Copen- 
hagen or  Oslo?  And  how  much  flour  would 
you  f^nd  in  the  biirrel?  The  food  that  they 
counted  on  lias  been  eaten  by  the  storm 
troopers  Aid  if  one  of  them  In  despair 
Shoots  a  Nazi,  It  is  the  rule  that  100  Innocent 
men  shall  be  lined  up  and  shot. 

Behind  this  slavery  and  this  destitution 
Is  tlie  most  formidable  tyranny  the  woiStl  has 
ever  known,  supported  by  a  mighty  military 
machine  The  millions  who  are  chained  to 
this  machine  su.Ter  willingly,  buoyed  by  the 
cries  of  their  leaders  that  the  promised  land 
of  world  domination  lies  over  the  next  hill, 
and  that  all  the  continents  and  all  the  seas 
will  one  day  be  incorpor.ited  into  the  new 
order 

There  is  nothing  new  In  the  new  order. 
It  Is  the  oldest  ordT — or  rather  the  oldest 
disorder — in  history  It  antedates  recorded 
liistory.  Its  law  is  the  law  of  tooth  and  fang. 
The  only  thing  new  about  it  today  Is  that 
•  oth  and  fang  have  given  way  to  tank  and 
ivimbing  plane,  to  mine  £.nd  torpedo. 

All  of  the  "new  orders"  have  had  one  com- 
in  :.  denominator.  The  ruthless  men  who 
conceived  and  sponsored  them  have  never 
stopped  of  their  own  aci^ord:  they  have  al- 
ways had  to  be  stopped.  They  do  not  resign. 
They  arc  never  voted  out  of  office.  Some- 
times they  are  removed  violently  by  a  taction 
in  their  own  close  corporation.  From  the 
best  knowledge  we  have,  we  cannot  rely  on 
such  an  event  in  Na?i  Germany  Som.etimes 
they  are  overwhelmed  by  a  great  popular  up- 
nsinc;.  We  are  not  going  to  count  on  that, 
either;  civil  pvipulations  do  not  stab  winning 
armies  in  the  back,  only  losing  armies. 

.■KMFRICA    ARMS    rrSELT 

Because  we  t-  el  that  this  so-called  new 
order  is  a  direct  and  hideous  threat  to  every- 
thing and  to  everybody  that  we  hold  dear,  we 
have  rolled  up  our  sleeves  to  undertake  the 
biggest  Job  In  our  history  We  are  arming  as 
we  have  never  armed  before.  In  doing  so. 
we  are  up  acamst  the  stiffest  competition 
that  ever  existed 

There  are  those  who  would  prefer  not  to 
think  about  wliat  has  happened  in  the  last 
2  years  They  w  ii'.l  l.k-  :  take  at  face 
value  Hitler's  proni;~t  ~  ti.at  l.e  :.a3  no  designs 
agair.sT  u.- — tl.e  same  promises  that  he  made 
to  'he  Dai.es  tl;e  Dutch,  and  all  the  rest.  Tlie 
ftr.al  result  i  r  tis  w  uld  be  the  condition  of 
bla-.  erv  that  Is  :...,>w  the  common  lot  of  those 
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relied  on  those  fal^e  prornlsM 
ago   and    in   consequence    were 
one  by  one 

people    of    this    country    are    not 

ce    the   facts      They   knew   how 

litler's    ambitions    are    and    how 

assurances  are.     They  are  re- 

ild   their   defenses  and   to  take 

rasures  may  be   necessary   to  re- 

rienace  of  Hitlerism.    And  they  do 

to  stand   by  until  Hitler   starts 

this  hemisphere.  •  As  a  natlorr^c 

It   that    the    munitions   are   pro- 

itam  and  for  Russia,  and  we  will 

t  they  are  delivered. 

INJURE   PPODUCnON 

Is  to  produce.     Nothing  must  be 
nterfere  with  production.    Strikes 
In  industries  essential  to  the 
every  one  of  us  are  self-evident 
that    cannot    be    tolerated    in 
times 
plant  that  we  are  dedicating  here 
town  today  will  play  an  important 
military  produetlon.    Out  of  this 
come  the  ammonia  Indispensable 
of  T.  N   T.    Its  design  la 
n   the  world      Its  production  will 
the  defense  of  your  homes  and  of 
that  makes  life  worth  living  in  a 
We  have  all  had  benefits  from 
We  have  all  had  great  gifts. 
there   are   things   we  may   not   be 
h.  things  we  would  like  to  change, 
heard  that  In  times  of  danger  to 
the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  have 
a  habit  of  upholding  their  Gov- 
ot  cf  holdinp  it  up. 
more   of   that   spirit   today      We 
who  will   stand   up   and   fight    for 
when  It  is  in  danger,  whether 
ig  line  or  on  the  production  line, 
men    .  ho  worked   to    finish    this 
arhedule  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
Jut  they  did  not  do  that  magnifl- 
any  thanks  or  any  rewards.    They 
ise  American  workers,  when  called 
always  had  the  habit  of  meeting 
of  breaking  records  In  doing  It. 
calling  on  the  workers  of  America 
are  saying:   Men  cf  America,  your 
asking  yqu,  not  to  receive  benefits. 
Ive  rewards,  not  to  be  coddled  and 
the  back,  but  to  deny  yourselves, 
hardest  task  you  have  ever  faced 
it  like  men.    We  have  no  doubt 
esponse. 

mighty  country     We  are  proud  of 
ship  In  It.    National  defense  is  not 
It  is  a  duty. 

WEAPONS  MUST  BE  MADE 

down  the  land  we  are  building 
ishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition — TNT  plants,  smoke- 
plants,  plants  for  shell  loading, 
ng,  for  the  manufacture  of  small- 
unition.    Some  of  them,  cities  that 
up  In  placid  farm  lands  or  virgin 
cover  thousands  of  acres.    Many 
are    already    in    operation.      There 
purpose  behind   them,  wherever 
be — in  Indiana,  in  Iowa,  in  Ohio, 
in    Alabama,    or   here    In    Mor- 
That    purpose    is    to    equip    our 
the    best    weapons   we    can    con- 
to  equip  It  with   plenty   of  them. 
v(orkers  of  America  going  to  let  that 
It  is  up  to  them.    There  is  no 
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There  Is  no  dodging  the 


choice. 
_ity. 

ngle  defense  worker  in  America  has 
nsibility. 
s  made  great  gains  In  this  coun- 
pa5t  generatidn.    Those  gains,  to 
ust    not    be    abused       And    labor 
shoiilder  Its  full  burden  In  safeguarding 
Natl(  n  against  Hitler  so  that  those  gains 
end  lire. 
w(jrkers  of  France  In  the  past  genera- 
achieved   new   rights  and   greater 
i(tn.    But  when  across  the  Rhine  the 
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Hitler  threfi*  'o  F^  ■  p  v^ts  dally  growing 
more  omlnovis  the  workers  of  France  abused 
the  privileges  which  had  been  accorded  by 
tbat  democracy  The|-e  were  strikes,  recrimi- 
nations, dilly-dallying,  ard  pretense  that  all 
was  well  even  up  to  the  v?ry  last  hours  when 
the  light  of  freedom  flickered  and  went  out. 

The  workers  of  Franc?  today  are  slaves, 
grinding  out  tanks  and  planes  for  their  an- 
cient enemy  and  for  the  purpose  of  loosing 
destruction  "upon  their  tiaditional  friends. 

WORKERS    AID   H^'    DEFENSE 

That  destruction  may  sDOn  be  loosed  on  us. 
It  is  the  workers  of  America  who  will  make 
It  possible  to  defend  ourselvesr-ihe  men  who 
will  work  in  this  plant  and  In  the  many 
others  throughout   the  country. 

What  happens  In  this  plant  will  be  vital  to 
America.  I  have  said  betore.  and  I  repeat  it 
'  now.  that  this  soil  Is  consecrated  soil.  It 
was  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  pioneers  who 
knew  how  to  fight' for  their  homes  and  die  for 
them  if  necessary 

In  their  name  let  us  dedicate  this  plant. 
In  their  name  let  us  carry  on  the  work  in  it 
for  the  preservation  of  the  things  they  knew 
how  to  defend  We  would  not  be  worthy  of 
their  blood  If  we  were  satisfied  with  doing 
any  lees.  We  are  face  to  face  with  destiny. 
Let  us  meet  It  like  free  men  who  know  the 
value  of  their  heritage  and  who  know  how 
to  defend  it. 


Is  Our  Unity  a  Farcical  Sham 


EXTENSION   OF   RFM.^RKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

ci  rrNN.sv:-V.>.N:* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Note  nber  18,  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA 
KNIGHTS  OF  COL'u'MBUS  JOURNAL 


nothing  but  a  a>k^daisical  attempt  to  ex- 
emplify the  virtue  has  been  manifested  any- 
whvie  during  the  presei.t  crisis,  and  there 
Bpp>ears  no  disposltli  n  on  the  part  of  our 
brother  knights  to  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  this  disunity 

Even  the  sad  fate  of  France  as  the  latest 
victim  nf  national  disharmony  has  made  very 
little  Impression  upon  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  people.  Little  do  they  realize  thi<t  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  disunited  policy  must  result 
In  complete  defeat  of  our  democratic  Ideals 
and  tht  substitution  of  a  totalitarian  form 
of  government  to  which  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  be  subservient  to  the  tune  of  a 
concentration  camp  or  a  firing  squad. 

Yes;  we  prate  about  the  virtue  of  unity, 
the  second  principle  of  our  order,  telling  our 
members  how  dissension  and  disloyalty  spell 
defeat — that  unity  heralds  the  triumph  of 
tomorrow. 

We  point  to  history  and  examples  of  unity 
In  the  accomplishments  of  such  outstanding 
characters  as  Loyola.  OConnel.  Ozanam.  and 
Wmdthorst.  and  yet,  when  our  own  beloved 
country,  rightly  acclaimed  the  "last  outpost 
of  democracy,"  is  seriously  threatened,  there 
is  no  unity  of  purpose  or  of  action. 

This  article  does  not  mean  to  convey  any 
Impression  that  It  Is  time  for  us  to  Jump 
Into  a  foreign  war  or  to  fight  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  of  any  country  not  our  own. 
but  It  does  mean  that  If  we  do  not  pull 
ourselves  together  in  a  united  effort  to  make 
our  own  defenses  impregnable  and  even  help 
others  resisting  the  same  aggression,  we  may 
surely  expect  to  face  alone  the  massed  forces 
Intent  upon  tearing  the  Americas  to  pieces. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  an  alarmist  to 
feel  the  lack  of  unity,  but  there  must  be 
an  isolationist-Interventionist  compromise  In 
the  near  future  or  we  face  defeat  of  our 
democracy— the  defender  of  our  liberties. 

Take  a  lesson,  ycu  Knights  of  Columbus, 
from  the  fate  of  France  or  accept  the  alter- 
native—the loss  of  your  knighthood  and  your 
religion,  too— because  you  will  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  practicing  either. 

You  may  then  refiect.  In  sadness,  the  true 
meaning  of  unity  and  the  farcical  exemplifi- 
cation of  its  virtue. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Knights  of  Columbus  Jour- 
nal entitled  "Is  Otir  Unity  a  Farcical 
Sham?"  written  by  my  very  good  per- 
sonal friend  WiUian.  B.  Burt. 
[From  the  Phlladelph:a  Knights  of  Columbus 
Journal  of  October  1941 1 

IS  OUR  UNFTY   A    FARCICAL  SHAM? 

Can  anyone  questlah  the  veracWy  of  my 
opening  statement— that  In  this  hour  of 
world  crisis  the  safety  of  our  democracy  In 
America  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  apa- 
thetic attitude  and  lisunity  that  engulf  a 
large  part  of  our  people? 

Now.  as  never  befor ;.  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  should  be  a  close, 
working  partnership,  keenly  a'lve  to  the  re- 
alities of  national  ptrll,  both  from  without 
and  from  within. 

We  Catholics,  together  with  all  followers 
of  other  religious  beliefs,  must  awaken  to  a 
stern  realization  thai  only  under  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  may  we  be  per- 
mitted to  practice  the  tenets  of  our  respec- 
tive persuasion  withcut  interference. 

Yet  when  the  very  democracy  under  which 
we  are  allowed  to  stirvive  is  seriously  men- 
aced, we  go  supinely  on  our  way  with  never 
a  care  about  lu  ultUnate  survival. 

Much  has  been  heard  in  our  order  about 
the  spirit  of  unity,  but  from  my  observation 


The  Right  Reverend  William  Lawrence 

EXTENSION   OF   RIMAHKS 

t  F 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

F     V.  ^'-^,.Av  IWi^l  :Ts 
IN    niE  H'    l  SF  OF   ilFI'Kl'SFNTA'nVES 


Monday.  hlQiembcr  17.  :i"^I 


It  15  lmposs;bl'  for  me  to  re\uw  the 
countless  activiuo  and  accoir.p..>hnunls 
of  his  busy  Uf t ,  but  1  want  to  pay  tf.bute 
to  him  as  a  great  lead'  i .  a  taithlul  friend, 
and  a  kindly,  considt  rau  m-.n  who  ex- 
erted a  tremendous  influ'n>  e  fc:  po^^d 
upon  thousands.  He  was  libei  al  and  rm  st 
progressive  in  his  ideas  and  v:l'  be  re- 
memb<Ted  among  the  ci^'v  -  (  tl.e  Epis- 
copal Church  for  ha\.;.t:  t -t:ibiis!^.!  d  ihe 
church  pension  fund,  a  sy-tein  tliat  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  nioet  success- 
ful among  all  the  religious  denominations 
in  the  country. 

He  was  an  extremely  human  and  mod- 
est man.  1  like  to  recall  a  story  alx  ut  h.ini 
that  typifies  this  modesty  and  ve:y  lu;- 
man  side  of  his  character.  In  the  eaily 
days,  when  he  was  holding  his  first  paiish. 
he  remarked  that  every  Saturday  he 
wished  fervently  that  something  might 
happen  so  that  he  would  not  have  to 
preach  on  the  following  day. 

My  family  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his 
close  friendship.  My  father,  the  late 
Pranklm  Nourse.  and  the  then  William 
Lawrence  were  warm  friends  during 
Student  days  at  Harvard.  This  friend- 
ship continued  throughout  the  life  of  my 
father  and  mother.  From  early  child- 
hood I  remember  the  frequent  visits  of 
Bishop  Lawrence  to  our  home.  He  was 
our  friend  and  our  spiritual  Bdvi.<^er. 

During  the  years  of  my  public  life 
Bishop  LawTence  provided  me  with  in- 
valuable counsel.  His  letters,  written  in 
his  own  personal  hand,  inspired  couraRe 
and  fortitude.  It  is  impussibW'  fe^r  me 
adequately  to  express  my  deep  '•  ■  i-i.c  ^'i 
personal  loss  in  his  passing  H.s  was  a 
lifelong  friendship.  His  place  can  never 
be  filled. 

His  family  hfe  was  a  beautiful  one.  He 
is  survived  by  seven  children.  His  two 
sons  are  Episcopal  ministei.'^  Ore  (f 
them  is  the  bishop  of  western  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  Their  great  Ics.s  is  the  loss  of 
everybody  who  knew  Bishop  Lawrence. 
His  life  always  will  he  an  inspiration  and 
example  of  courage,  sincerity,  simplui'y. 
and  service.  Men  and  women  of  eveiy 
race  and  creed  mourn  the  p4.ssing  of  this 
great  man  and  true  friend. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  cl  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,   a    great    moral    and    religious 
leader  and  a  great   patriot  has  pa.ssed 
away.    A  great  and  good  man  has  gone  to 
his  reward.    Massachusetts  and  the  Na- 
tion have   suffered   a   great   losf   in   the 
death   of    the   Right    Reverend   Williarn 
Lawrence.  Episcopal  bishop  emeritus  of 
the  diocense  of  Massachusetts.    No  man 
has  contributed  more  to  the  religious  life 
of  our  Nation  and  community  than  did 
he.    He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  for 
all  of  his  long,  busy  life— an  able  or- 
ganizer and  executive,  noted  for  his  abil- 
ity to  instill  confidence  in  the  people  in 
times  of  distress.    He  was  a  great  leader. 
He  would  have  made  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States. 


Defense  Highway  Bill 

I 
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HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

.    F     Al.AL.\.V.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  UF  REPHEShNTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November  18.  1941 


LETTEP.   >H<:M   a  toN-TITL-ENT 


Mr.  JARMAN.  M:.  Si^^-e.k-r,  u-,d' r 
leave  heretofore  granted  I  ;r.  »rt  h(rt:n 
a  letter  mailed  to  me  from  San  Frar.c;-co 
by  some  good  friend  of  mine  whose  iden- 
tity is  unknown  to  me.  I  QU(/ed  il;e  (ci- 
torial  therein  referred  to  wr..  n  speak.ng 
on  the  revised  emergency  g»  :*.'.•  h;g!i- 
way  bill  on  October  .1      Tie  tignature 
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Iroks  hkp   Charl'.p   T^ny.   Charlie   L<'vy, 
Cliarii-'  P'T.'-y    rr  Cli.uli*'  I.^^nz  ! 

I    am    rMiincif'nt    that    had    lh;s    k-^'er    ; 
hi-vn  \vr;"'n  f:  'm  the  hnn-.e  ti'.vn  nf  mv    ; 
fiirp.ci,  or  -h-.i'  :h.>uic:  I  h f  hiin,  I  w(>uld    j 
rrcocr::/''   h:in   :r!inv^cl;..tr!y      A=;   it    i>.  I    ; 
ha\-e  b'- p.   i::;.ib;e  'o   ]A:iC<'  him,  tliat    I 
nii^hi   .i^k:;:  ■.'.  ;"-i-;e   !>c''spt    of  his  lt-t*(r 
HV.d    ti:,,:,k    ].::n    {m   his   apprcvii!   of   my 
a'.-;Mjr..-    •    WA-.d    nu'innal    ci- ft-nr-.',    his 
[ '  !:;p/:iiv  t.'ai  V      ret'eienc'.^,      anci      iiis 
th:i  !K'!v!  iit.t  ^      I  hope  hf  may  s<  e  tlv.s 
ar.ii    t!>;.  hv    !•  irn    c^f    mv    appreciation. 
m  wlv.   h  •  ■•■■•:•  I  wouki  likr  to  htai  fii-m 
him.      If   rii  t     I   do  hi'pf  some  fiit'r.ri  or 
as  (iUaii.MiKt  I  f  Ills  ir.ay  src  it  aixl  :ci'  n- 
(ilv    h,im    to    me,    for    wh^ieh    I    ^hall    be 
s^!  at*  lt;i  :!;tii  '  d  ; 

SMTf.MIK-.f     12       19  tl 

I!    !i    F'f  ;  f    J  >R  •.:  sN 

/.  ngfton.  /la 
Df AH  Fi  u  When  I  .tft  A.  binui  the  latter 
p;u  •  :  A  ^.;>t  for  a  f  w  v  .  ■  k  \acalion  In  the 
Wtbi.  Uu:e  wtr-re  somo  %>•:.  wtrp  giving  you 
hfll  for  the  way  you  vht.  d  ;:.  ihe  atumpt  to 
<  •.  Tr.cl"  'hv  %■■•■  i.f  t::f  cU\<-i..~,-  highway 
b:::  \\i-...r  p.i--;r.^  !h:  uua  Arizona  I 
\.  •a'f<i  'h;^  r(i.-r:,;  a;,d  'li  a-iht  perhaps 
n    nucr.t   li.tf.'t  .■  'v   y>  u 

r  ;-  cliaracteristu-  <t  t!:i  An.vr. -a.-i  j.-ecple 
1-  b;  ilent  when  they  app:viv>  as.c!  yeP.  to 
t:.«  iv.nh  h'.-avens  when  they  disapprove. 
Henci'.  I  would  Uke  to  suggest  t'  y-u  tha^  a 
majority  of  your  constituent-  ftr.  ,i-  1  do  in 
th.,.  niO.te:-.  that  y>  u  i.- v,  :  h,  :  :  e  have  ca.-t 
y*  ur  V'  'e  more  w;»-;y  ,i:.d  iiiat  y.  u  exhibited 
c  ur.i^'  and  a  Ij:  .i.d  uf  siateMi..i;..^i..p  that 
!>■-.:■  :y  ne«dtd  ::;     u:  O  'verrar.t  i.t  t^day 

I  '.♦  (iiscu.'-^ed  "las  iii.i"-:  w.'h  many  peo- 
p.t-  1!-.  'lie  far  West,  and  *!::  y  a:e  uiainimf'US 
Ir.  the:r  approbation  li.ty  lane  expressed 
h'  pe  •:■.  ('  ,-\;;ibam.i  p  p.e  w;'..  rr.ntinue  to 
st'i.d  \ou  •  '  VV.ishii.L'','  ;.  .IS  li  Kg  .».s  it  is  your 
dc~i!r   to  remain  tht-:e 

Ki'.p  up  the  good  u      k 


p  I  rai.k  r.ext  to  the 
••■e  handles  general 


Problems  of  Organized  Labor 


EXIEN.^ION  OF   REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

K  CF    K^.;.^ 
IN   Tin:  iK>l<K  C>V  hKPKLSENIAlIVES 


Tt.t    daij.  \..:ev:h.  r   IS.   1941 

ADDir.S.s    L'F    HON      ROBf:i:  I     RAM.-PhC'r: 
C>F    C.EL1IU1IA 


M:  ;!AM^?FCK.  M:  Pp  aker  under 
1-  .i\  ■  •  \'  ::;i  -i^y  rt  ::ia:  k-  m  'hr  Rfc- 
of:i.  I  iwi'due  the  fidlow.pc  addrtss  de- 
liveit'd  by  !:>  a'  Afla^ia,  Ga  .  ot",  N  \t::> 
ber  7.  1941. 

It  Is  my  purpose  tonight  to  ch-cu>-  ir.ttly 
the  current  situation  rtg»rd;::k:  ■  r^aiiized 
labor  I  shall  deal  frankly  with  thi-.  .suoject, 
realizing  full  nell  that  you  may  not  agree 
W!»h  s.  .iv.o  ('!  'hf>  thu'e-s  I  '=hal!  sjv 

A>  .1  M-  -'..l)'  :  .  '.  C\:.^:es^  I  .un  ir.  c'.o.st'  c  'V.- 
t.u  :  w  .-ii  .a  c;.-..i'. ■.\e  ir..i':ers  iirTectmg  labur 
ti.r   i;s:h.    .-t:'.  ,,i'    .  r.    i:.:to    c.  :i;:'aittees 

I  .»::;  ih..:r::..o'  ,'.  'hv^  C.  !^^:;;.tt  _e  .  :;  'he 
C.V.;  Sor\  ;.-^>  rh;s  c^  :^\:..."f'c  h'--  jur;s(::c- 
t:c:i  'n^r  a  >;:-:. i! ;.  •:-  ,,rT-'r'!!;g  naav  th.ia  a 
rn;lla.):i  FtvU-ia'.  eir-paiveea 


O:.  'hf'  L.ibor  C-  ir.rr.;- 
chiairman.  Th!=  c  -ir.n. 
lab'  r  lfe:slati-in 

Th"  C  n^.:v.i"ee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
h..i.d:.s  legislation  aflecting  workers  In  the 
maritime  Industry  and  the  fishing  Industry. 
I  :  Ilk  i.fxt  to  the  chairman  on  this  com- 
n..'  •  <••■ 

Btheving  In  the  principles  of  labor  organl- 
^•,;.aan  as  they  v^ere  expounded  by  such  great 
leaders  as  the  late  Samuel  Gompers  and  our 
own  great  Jerome  Jones,  I  have  supported 
most  of  the  legi.'^ation  cf  recent  years  bene- 
ficial to  the  workers  I  have  Initiated  much 
legislation  for  the  betterment  of  working  con- 
ditions in  the  Federal  service. 

Among  the  measures  of  general  concern  to 
labor  which  I  have  upported  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Bacon-Davis  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  the  Ncrris-LriGuardia  Act.  the  National 
Lrbor  Relations  Ac.  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards (Wage  and  Hour )  Act.  amendments  to 
the  Railway  Lab -r  Act,  the  Social  Secrlty 
Act.  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

My  record  In  active  support  of  these  legis- 
lative enactments  indicates  my  friendship  for 
the  workers  in  private  employment.  It  indi- 
cates my  sympathy  with  the  problems  of 
those  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  daily 
toil.  In  fact,  some  of  my  friends  in  other 
walks  of  life  feel  that  I  have  been  entirely 
too  friendly  toward  labor 

Tonight  I  speak  frankly  to  you  who  are 
affiliated  with  the  labor  movement,  as  a 
friend,  as  one  who  has  demonstrated  that 
friendship  for  many  years  past. 

Friendship  does  not  consist  of  pretty  words 
of  prai.se.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  con- 
cealing from  you  errors  committed  by  those 
you  have  placed  in  positions  of  trust.  It  Is 
better  .shown,  I  think,  by  laying  before  ycu 
-  the  real  facts,  no  matter  how  disagreeable 
those  facts  may  be 

After  a  period  of  years  during  which  public 
sentiment  favorable  to  labor  Increased  stead- 
ily, we  now  face  a  recession  of  that  favorable 
attitude.  The  public  is  rapidly  turning 
against  the  labor  movement. 

The  beneficial  laws  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred were  made  possible  by  favorable  public 
sentiment.  They  may  be  taken  away  because 
sentiment  is  now  running  against  you 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  revolt- 
ing against  you  because  of  certain  actions 
and  certain  leaders  whose  conduct  they  do 
not   approve 

The  public  has  no  patience  with  strikes 
that  impede  our  production  of  materials 
needed  for  national  defense.  They  do  not 
understand  why  you  permit  persons  with 
known  criminal  records  to  held  high,  office  in 
your  ranks  It  is  not  understandable  to  them 
why  violence  and  strong-arm  methods  are 
sometimes  used  to  force  men  to  Join  unions. 
They  want  you  to  expel  from  your  ranks  all 
iH^rs(-.ii«   of  a  subversive  nature. 

!  :  '.at.  cf  course,  that  strikes  have  been 
■played  up'  and  exaggerated.  I  realize  that 
most  of  your  leaders  are  honest  and  sincere. 
I  understand  that  most  unions  do  not  tise 
strong-arm  methods  or  violence.  It  is  also 
true  that  most  unions  do  not  tolerate  Com- 
munists cr  other  subversive  elements  within 
their  ranks. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  has  become  Im- 
patient with  you.  Sentiment  Is  running 
against  you,  and  Congress  is  being  bitterly 
criticised  for  net  enacting  restrictive  legisla- 
ti.  :i 

The  p::'..lei;es  which  Coiigress  has  con- 
ft  rad  r.pv  !i  labor  organizations  during  recent 
yt  u  -  h..,'.e  h'.t-\  great.  Those  privileges  car- 
rievi  w.-hi  tiara  the  responsibility  for  Justly 
i:-.:..;  th.e  pi'.virs  crar.'od  You  canfiot  es- 
cape th.^se  re-p.-T-.-dr.h.'ie-  and  you  cannot 
ri 'a'.n  tl";"-e  p'urrs  wr.le-s  yau  use  them  80 
as  to  men:  pv;bhc  favcr. 


There  is  *o  excuse  for  a  strike  In  any  case 
until  and  u$iless  all  ether  methods  of  adjust- 
ing the  difficulty  have  been  exhausted. 

Under  pr((sent  circumstances,  even  then.  It 
Is  not  wise  to  call  a  strike  that  lmf>edes  na- 
tional defeise.  To  do  so  simply  plays  Into 
the  hands  c  f  those  who  seek  your  destruction 
The  public  feels  that  you  are  not  willing  to 
make  your  contribution,  your  part  of  the 
sacrifices  w  i  all  must  make,  for  the  national 
safety. 

There  cai  i  be  no  excuse  for  the  retention  In 
a  position  3f  Importance  within  your  ranks 
of  any  kn(  wn  racketeer  or  criminal  Such 
persons  sh  >uld  be  promptly  removed  from 
your  organ  izations. 

There  is  no  place  In  any  organized  group 
for  the  knc  wn  Communist  Those  who  advo- 
cate the  o  r-erthrow  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment shou  d  not  be  In  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized labor 

Persons  xho  "sell  you  out"  for  personal 
gain  or  foi  ix)litlcal  position  should  not  be 
retained  in  petitions  of  leadership    ■  • 

The  put  lie  has  no  sympathy  with  woric 
stoppages  1  psulttng  from  Jurisdictional  strife 
or  from  th'  bitter  divi.«ions  within  the  ranks 
of  labor  w  ilch  arose  from  the  formation  of 
the  Congr<  ss  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

I  realize  that  most  of  my  listeners  here 
tonight  ar>  Federal  employees  and.  as  such, 
do  not  sti  Ik'-  I  realize  that  most  cf  the 
matters  to  which  1  have  referred  dt  not  apply 
In  any  w  ly  to  you  personally,  or  to  the 
unions  to  »hich  you  belong. 

However  these  matters  do  directly  aHect 
your  welfare  The  adverse  public  sentiment 
bein'^  rrea  ed  will  mean  trouble  for  you  un- 
less they  J  re  corrected 

As  a  pat  of  organized  labor  you  will  be 
charged  bj  the  public  with  a  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibiiit  '  for  these  things. 

You  ha^  e  a  voice  In  the  operation  of  the 
American  I'ederation  of  Labor  and  you  should 
make  that  influence  felt  toward  the  correc- 
tion of  th(  se  unfortunate  conditions. 

While  I  am  talking  directly  to  you.  1  hope 
that  what  I  say  ton:ght  will  be  read  by  others 
mere  directly  concerned  A,-  a  friend  of  the 
labor  moM  ement  1  hope  that  prompt  steps 
will  be  ti  ken  to  remove  from  office  those 
guilty  of  1  ny  misconduct.  I  hope  that  poli- 
cies which  cause  adverse  public  sentiment  will 
be  changei  i. 

Natlona  defense  must  not  be  impeded  by 
strikes.  I  istead  labor  should  use  the  meth- 
ods of  connliation  and  mediation  which  have 
been  prov  ded. 

Unless  iuch  changes  are  made  the  Con- 
gress canr  ot  and  will  not  much  longer  wait 
for  your  '  duntary  action.  Legislation  of  a 
restrictive  nature  will  be  passed.  Your  move- 
ment will  be  set  back  for  many  years  You 
may  never  regain  some  of  the  privileges  you 
now  enjo] . 

You  m£  y  say  that  as  individuals  you  can 
do  nothing.  I  do  net  think  that  is  the  case. 
Each  of  3  ou  has  seme  Influence  in  fcrmlng 
the  pollci(  s  Ox  the  labor  movement,  hach  of 
you  can  p  it  pressure  to  work  for  better  con- 
ditions. ,  is  groups  you  can  work  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  conditions  which  arc  ■  ausing 
the  adveriie  sentiment  now  rising  so  rapidly 
I  am  of  en  asked  why  the  Government  can 
take  a  yojng  man  from  his  work  and  make 
him  entei  the  Army  at  small  pay  but  cannot 
step  IndUBtrlal  workers  from  striking  in  na- 
tional-def  jnse  plants  That  Is  a  hard  question 
to  answer  I  can  understand  how  the  fathers 
and  mot;  lers  of  tho?e  ycung  men  feel  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  feel  friendly 
toward  labor  unions  if  they  ever  do.  again. 
If  ycu  were  a  Member  of  Congress,  now 
would  ycu  reply  to  that  question? 

Of  ccui  se.  members  of  organized  labor  and 
iheir  son)  are  also  being  drafted. 

The  Coistitutlon  makes  It  the  duty  of  citi- 
zens to  ipspond  to  a  call  for  service  In  the 
armed  fcfces     It  do?s  not  give  authority  for 
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forced  labor.  We  cculd  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose by  putting  the  workers  into  the  Army 
f  «id  assigning  them  to  industrial  work,  but 
we  would  have  to  alfo  place  the  managers  of 
Industry  in  a  like  position  I  doubt  il  the 
country  Is  ready  for  any  such  drastic  action. 
If  we  i-hi.uld  come  to  a  time  when  such  action 
Is  necessary,  cur  ccuntry  wcuid  no  longer  be 
the  nation  of  freedom.  That  is  the  type  of 
control  new  practiced  In  Grrmany 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact,  however,  that 
an  industrial  worker  who  strikes  w  Ithcut  just 
cause  while  employed  in  the  production  of 
Implements  of  defense  Is  failing  in  his  duty 
to  his  country.  In  such  a  plant  no  strike  can 
be  Justified  for  organizational  purposes  or 
because  of  Jurisdictional  disputes  It  cannot 
be  justified  unices  every  othpr  means  of  set- 
tlement posflble  has  been  employed. 

It  IS  my  htpe  that  those  interested  In  the 
futuie  of  the  labor  movement  will  take 
prcmpt  action  to  the  end  that  strikes  in 
national-defense  operations  shall  cease 

If  organiztd  labor  Is  not  willing  to  clean 
house  voluntarily.  If  It  will  not  see  the  rising 
tide  of  public  sentiment  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  ceridin  leaders  and  tlie  laithless- 
ness  of  others,  then  regulation  by  law  will 
come 

Because  of  abuses  In  the  field  of  industry, 
finance,  and  commerce,  many  restrictive  laws 
have  been  »assed  These  elements  failed  to 
bee''  the  resentment  of  the  public 

Organized  labor.  In  my  opinion,  will  face 
regulatioi'  and  perhaps  a  loss  of  many  of  its 
present  rights  and  privileges  il  It  does  not 
take  advantage  of  Its  opportunity  to  put  Its 
bouse  in  order. 

I  believe  that  all  but  a  small  minority  of 
those  in  organ ired  labor  are  as  patriotic  as 
any  other  citizens  I  feel  sure  that  you  de- 
plore many  of  the  things  new  helng  done  by 
the  sm-'U  minority  who.  apparently,  fail  to 
sense  the  rising  tide  of  public  Indignation. 
It  IS  my  hope  that  the  patriotic  and  fair 
majority  will  take  action  without  delay. 

If  labor  unions  are  to  retain  their  present 
pr.vilegef  they  must  assume  responsibility  for 
proper  and  fair  conduct  in  the  aflairs  of  their 
organizations. 

Coiistitutk  18  and  bylaws  must  provide  for 
democratic  conduct  and  for  fair  treatment  of 
minorities 

Proper  financial  accounting  to  those  who 
pay  the  dues  shottld  be  required  Force  and 
violence  .hould  not  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  members.  Elections  of  officers 
should  occur  at  proper  and  reasonable  Inter- 
vals, with  fair  opportunity  for  each  indi- 
vidual member  to  express  a  preference 

Our  country  is  ruled  by  public  sentiment. 
This  public  attitude  is  the  court  of  final 
resort  in  all  matters.  No  individual  or  no 
greu..  of  eny  kuvi  can  escape  the  inevitable 
force  of  public  opinion. 

The  people  jf  the  United  Sttes  dciand 
fair  play.  They  will  brook  no  Interference 
with  the  national  safety  Any  person  or 
organization  Interlerrir.g  whh  national  safety 
will  be  trampled  underfoot  by  the  rising  tide 
of  sentiment  for  the  utmost  effort  in  behalf 
of  national  defense. 

We  are  fac*-d  with  the  most  critical  period 
in  our  history.  All  of  us  must  do  our  full 
i  art.  Nothing  Icas  will  be  satisfactory  to  our 
people. 

For  generations  labor  ha?  striven  to  attain 
its  present  position.  If  it  is  to  "be  retained, 
the  indiv'dual  members  of  labor  unions  must 
wakf  up;  the"  must  clean  house;  they  must 
see  to  il  that  the  labor  movement  is  not  de- 
stroyed because  a  few  leaders  and  a  small 
minc-ity  fail  to  do  their  duty 

As  your  friend  I  *^ave  been  greatly  dis- 
tuibed  by  recent  events  affecting  labor  and 
cur  national  -velfare.  My  hope  Is  that  the 
rank  and  flU  membership  in  the  organized 
k'  cr  movement  will  rise  In  its  might  and 
strike  down  th-se  who  are  betraying  It.  You 
have  UtUe  time  left  to  act,  so  do  not  delay. 
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LETTER    TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr,  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strikes  In  the  captive  coal  mines  have 
begun  In  earnest  regardless  of  the  over- 
whelming will  cf  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try against  further  tie-ups  and  sabotage 
of  the  defence  program.  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  has  seen  fit  to  call  a  strike  in- 
volving 53.000  coal  miners,  which  ties  up 
major  steel  production  in  the  ccuntry  In- 
definitely. 

There  is  no  question  of  working  con- 
ditions, long  hours,  or  the  request  of 
higher  wages  involved  in  the  walkout; 
it  is  solely  a  que.stion  of  whether  or  not 
a  very  small  percentaee  of  those  miners 
employed  in  the  captive  coal  mines  will 
be  forced  to  become  members  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  union  or  else  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work  for  their  country  in  the 
mining  of  the  coal  necessary  to  be  used 
in  steel  production.  Mr.  Lewis  is  not 
satisfied  with  having  80  to  90  percent  of 
those  employed  in  the  mines  paying  dues 
to  his  organization;  he  demands  that  all 
of  them  must  pay  tribute  to  the  United 
Mine  'Workers  Union.  According  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  it  is  much  more  important  that 
his  C.  I.  O  union  collect  dues  from  the 
remaining  10  or  15  percent  of  these 
workers  than  it  is  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  mining  coal,  vitally  needed  In 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  backbone 
of  the  defense  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dire  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  activities  of  labor  gangsters 
who  would  wreck  the  defense  efforts  of 
this  country  by  the  calling  of  organiza- 
tional and  jurisdictional  strikes.    Months 
and  months  have  passed  since  President 
Roosevelt  declared  the  existence  of  an 
unlimited  national  emergency.     He  has 
said  that  the  defense  program  must  go 
forward  full  speed  ahead.    Congress  has 
appropriated   more   than   $56,000.000  000 
to  protect  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  and  defeat  Hitlerism.    This  Con- 
gress  has   passed   the   Selective   Service 
Act  and  subsequently  extended  the  serv- 
ice of  selectees  from  the  original  1  year 
to  2 '2  years.    We  are  drafting  into  the 
Army' the  flower  of  our  youth,  who  are 
paid  the  meager  sum  of  $21  a  month  for 
the  first  4  months  of  service.    I  would 
not  be  true  to  my  conscience  or  to  the 
people  who  sent  me  here  if  I  did  not  raise 
my  voice  in  opposition  to  strikes  which 
would  delay  the  production  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
these  young  men  who  have  been  called 
into  the  service  of  their  country. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  multitudinous 
task  of  aiding  those  nations  resisting  ag- 
gression so  that  the  right  of  assembly, 


freedom  of  expression,  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion may  continue  to  surfive;  but  bt^- 
fore  we  go  tco  far  with  such  R  program  in 
ridding  the  world  of  the  doctirine  of  force, 
it  would  be  well  fnr  us  first  to  plt^ce  our 
cwn  house  iti  order  by  stopping  defen.^e 
strikes  throutih  the  immediate  pas.sace  of 
legislation  that  will  assure  continuous 
and  uninterrupted  production  of  defense 
materials. 

On  November  15  I  wrote  President 
Roosevelt  and  a^ked  for  his  support  of 
legislation  that  would  put  all  end  to  work 
stoppages  In  defense  induslf les. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hon    Fr^nkiin  D   Roosevelt. 

Prcs-.dent  0/  the  UnUvd  Sf^ff*. 

The  White  House.  Wayl^ivnton.  D  C. 
Dr.\R  Mr    PEEsinrNT    The  strike  situation 
continues  to   imperil  the  Mifi'ly  and  securviy 
of  our  country,  and  It  Is  tvtii   more  serious 
tcday    than   when    I    discussed    thJ«   matter 
with  you  a  few  days  ago     I  neel  that  I  am 
expiessing  the  views  of  practically  the  unaii- 
In.cxis    citizenship    cf    the    Ffcst    District    of 
Arkansas,   which  I   have  tlie  l)oiior   to  repre- 
sent,  when  I  say  that  strikes  ^nd  work  stop- 
pages In  plants  filling  defense  contracts  must 
end.  and  now.  If  Hitlerism  is  to  Ix   deleatt-d 
The  American  people's  patience  is  wearii  g  to 
a  vtry  thin  edge   when   lab<irj  leaders  of    the 
John   L    Lewis   stripe   contln^ie   to   satxitape 
the  defense  efforts  of  thU  country      We  all 
lealize  that  labor  has  certain  Srlghts  and  that 
these  righ!s  are  to  be  protected,  hu*  in  these 
critical   times   some  Irglslatlw  safeetiard   re- 
garding strikes  should  be  thrown  up  particu- 
larly  In    reference    to   our  defense    program. 
The  workers  themselves  are  not   wholly   re- 
sponsible for  the  work  stopptpes  and  strikes 
and    I  am  of   the   firm  belief  that   the   great 
mas.s  of  defcns-e   workers    Is  primarily   Inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  delense  pro- 
gram    The  mail  that  I  am  receiving  frmn  my 
district   and   the  State  of    Arkansas  dlsclosea 
that    the    pe<  pie    demand    fcctin*     at    once 
against  the   further   encroachmf^nt   of   lalwr 
gangsters    in   connection    with    our    defense 
efforts. 

I  do  not  favor  recessing  or  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  until  drastic  strike  legislation 
shall  have  been  enacted  I  urtje  that  you 
confer  with  Speaker  .-«a  I.ayburn  and  Ma- 
jority Leader  John  V,  McCobmack  and 
demand  the  immediate  passage  through 
Congress  of  urgent  legislation  that  will  as- 
sure continued  and  uninterrupted  production 
of  direly  needed  essentials  in  our  naticinal- 
defense  program  I  am  confident  that  with- 
out your  full  and  complete  support.  It  would 
be  difficult  and  probably  impossible  to  enact 
this  needed  legislation  since  every  effort  that 
we  Members  of  Congress  have  made  who  hsve 
worked  tirele6.sly  for  several  months  In  t>e- 
half  of  proposals  to  prevent  the  loss  In  pro- 
duction by  striken,  has  been  futile 

According  to  the  figures  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Labor,  thpre 
was  a  loss  of  16  750.000  man-days.  du.  -o 
strikes,  for  7  months  in  the  year  1941  !  ;.«■ 
war  goods  fiat  would  have  tteen  produced  >  .d 
there  been  no  strikes  during  1941  would 
have  prevented  many  of  the  successes  of  the 
Hitler  advance  and  furnished  needed  weapons 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 

I  listened  with  great  Intenest  to  the  sj)'  >■(  h 
of  H"n  S.*M  RATBtTHN  on  the  floor  of  'he 
House  during  the  debate  06  the  neutrality- 
repeal  bill.  He  quoted  a  letter  from  you 
which  said,  "This  Gcvernrtient  proposes  to 
see  this  thing  through  "  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly m  accord,  but  the  people  are  interested 
in  being  assured  that  to  interruptions 
through  latK:ir  disputes  wlU  continue  In  the 
future  A  specific  request  on  your  part  to 
congressional  leaders  for  the  pa'-snge  of  a 
bill    to    stop    defense    suikcs    would    unify 
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America    f   -    •!. 
thnt  lie  aliead 

Wlih    the    hope    that    yu    v^--    '•'•*'    '^^'s 
matter  your  immediate  attention,  I    ■:"■ 
Slncf-rely  yours. 

E    C    Gsth:n.,s. 

].  ;,  -ji,.  •;;:..    f   ;■  ;ic':rn,  and  I  do  r.dpf^ 
that  ihi-  Pi':-..i^rit  H!id  the  C"n2!>--s  uill   i 
Join  hands  to  put  Ji!hn  L,  L-.  \vu<  and  o'hf-r    i 
labor  sab'itfU:-  m  ti-.t'ir  yia?  e>  and  let  it 
b"  br'nii'ht  hi-r.:v  tn  them  in  no  uncertain    ■ 
t.'inis  [l:.i[  t!>'  GiVi-rnincnt  of  the  L'nittd 
States    wi:;    iM    l:iit:tT    J-;t    idly    by    and 
toleratt'    t ic  i--()n()U.s    .strikes    agaiii.>t    tiio    i 
AiTi'i  ;>  an    p     p'.e. 


w  li-.rraftir  r. 
the  hospital  fc: 
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OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  I!.:  :n    :s 
IN    THE  H   ):,2E  OK  IvfcTRI^SENI  A  11 VES 

Tiii-d:rj.  .\'-rc">b,T   IS.   l'J41 


Mr     DIRKSEN.     Mr.    Speak-T,    und'  r 
lfa\-'  ptantrd  to   extend  my  rt^mark.-  m 
the  Record  I  nulud-  the  fui;o\v;n;- diain.i 
m  t\ui  ac:->  entitled  ■'Tnr  Sl-adow   tl  Li    ; 
Po-tirn" 

.^(■T  1 
F  ^r';:i'v  IT  V^T  ,ir.  iid-lr-s-  ci- '.'.vc; ■  cl  n 
th  :!  ;  ;  • :.  H  'iN''  \>.'..i  \)  itv.d-  .i-<  {  :.  w- . 
•Mi  t;TRK-f.-.-  M-  Sp.M  k-f-r  >  !..■  f  :!.»■  b.;- 
rep<;rt'tl  b\  ':.f  !■  :<-.':;:.  Att.ii:-  C  ;i.:i-..' •<•»'  is 
cf  riirc  iuteie?t  and  ijiist's  .ir.  iir.p  r'.i:,'  c  .- 
lateral  question  I  reler  t.  H  H  2v< ',  5  r  - 
ommei.d:rg  payment  ■  t  f  i*)"  to  one  I  .  V  - 
Wcw  ;<  native  I'f  China  H  'li  the  repe'i  i  t>  -:i 
w:  'ten  .n  breezy  )o\i:  r.  ■,  • -<■  ;•  would  prob- 
ably read  ycmethmt;  lik-  •!..-  L;  P '-tien  is 
an  olive-.^kmned  oriental  r\-..v.\\\;:  who  lives 
u;  r;p!.'~r  C':.:!,.i  Li  ■■per.i'fs  a  r  — laurant 
a;;d  b.ir  !..•:■  -!.e  d : -r.  :■.-«■*  I  d  to  the 
!ni:  :,':v  .,:■.,!  :ir.:;k  '.•  ti.f  tir.r.-'v  L;  must  be 
a  i\:-Kv:v..\c  cr  .r.u:'  b>  caii-o  -he  soon 
l-Mii.u  '.■.■  Y,i;. :<!■(•  art  tt  fXtending  credit. 
N\iw  ivt-ii  i!.  ti:-  :T  C!:;i  a  r  ne  c.inn"t  in- 
dulge so  superb  .»  Y  i:  k>  •  cv;.-*.  in  as  n.ea'  aid 
dru  k  .  r  •).>'  ;:>t.!l:n>  nt  pl.m  wi't;.  at  ,^•- 
tr.ii".:.,:  Y  ■,;.'<  <■  .  vi.~"  ai'':-  .\\\<A  s.  i*  c.iir.e 
about  tii.''  ir.i-rr.  b«^:  •;  if  \\'ic  \Jv..':A  S'.iti-; 
Mam.'  C  r--  bf.-.ae.e  ci-'  nvi-  cf  cjaa.r.t 
11"  ^'   L 

■0:.c  -  ::-h  cii<'i;;uT  \\.i<  Pvt  A;.';^  :.'.  R 
Tn:;l  pr.'.  ..•'•  ;:.  the  Ui.i'ed  S-,t'-~  M.'.r::.e 
C  irp-  \Vf  >:.:'!  oatl  \::r.\  T.  :.-.  I.  r  m;i  re. 
T  v.\  w  '.^d- :  • '■.  ;:.t^  I.;-  eiv.p-  r.iiai  shortly 
aft<^r  nudnik;ht  on  J.i:.  ;.iry  3  l;(-'.«  I*  may 
be  thnt  Tony  still  ixlif-.t-d  it  v....-  Nt-v^  Yfxr's 
e',  e  M.".r':  1:  '  In  aiiv  t  \fr.t  T  ;■.;.  w.i.-tf.i- 
w.-Z  p...-,  li.;  P:a\fuh;:'-.s  on  the  p  ^rt  ;i  a 
t\-j:\\::::z  marine  may  h..ive  connotat:  v.-  c':.e: 
th..i:;  til  '■  ordm.inh'  a-sociat' d  wi'h  'h.e 
\ve:d  Ii.  an-.  'Vei-.t  Tjun  -  pia;.  fiili.e--  tck 
lilt  f er:r.  ■!'  .i  iM.--m.ir.  itTer.-ive  The  rec  :a 
ii:d;eite-.  th.it  T.  iiv  t.H-k  ,  U'  .i  kiute  Pr.  d- 
ab:;v  he  itiadi  a  r<-.>  uiai.aj  >p«ech.  and  chal- 
lf::.:«\;  ah  China  h  b.ftU-  Ht  ,  p- r.idven- 
ture,  chirtd  th.e  -hiad^  .s  cf  all  the  .^h,  .gtir..<  and 
!-h.i:a.t:.~  ■  '.  'h.i'  i..u>;:'i.ii>  Ci.tm'iy  Ptr- 
h....p-  iie  K-.v.  I  i..ihc>.^-e(i  th.e  h'^-.i-oh  '.d  itods 
r{  th.e  hr.-.d  f  1  tn~  ar.ci  ci.eriy  htcs.-oms. 
Then  Tel.-.    'A-ht  to  w    :k 

-nte  re^.td  di-cK>e<  that  Teiiy  cvit  Lt  ab.  ut 
the  h  .i.a~  He  evit  hei  .ib  \it  the  arms  Ho 
cut  her  .ib  •:!  the  f.iet'  He  e;:  h- r  alK^ut 
th.e  biiek  H  ^tr  h.er  ai>  a-  'h.-  rh.t-t  We 
even  ...>>U!:-;  "hi. it  T.a.y  weui.ded  iier  loehr.^s 
On  that  p.  ii.t  the  pr^i-.c  rcc  'id  ^  ^liei.t.    It 


fT..i-.-ive,    to 
.aie  h-.-ctS-ar' 
ht-.'-irv  rerair- 


:av    the    least, 

t-  take  LI  to 

T  i.v  mean- 


while was  apprehended  and  brought  before  a 
kieneral  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  10 
years'  imprisonment  It  there  has  been 
neither  pardon  nor  reprie\e  Tony  Is  probably 
still  In  prison  moditatmg  on  things  occult 
nr.ri  '  rientril 

■  Li  car.-.e  baclc  frLir.   the  hospital  restored 
t       ;.   '..■-    and    .spirit    and    no    doubt    resumed 
t:v    ';:•     -honored  custom  of  permitting   the 
good  fciK.^  \r  c;  are  her  generous  hospitality 
and  pay   la-er      Li   probably   took   inventory 
after    the    inevit  ible    hospital    bill    was    pre- 
sented,   and    concluded    that    the    great    and 
wealthy  occidental  country  that  parked  Tony 
In   Tient.sii;    r-iieht    to   as-^uage   her    wounded 
pf  ,-ke'b<  r  k      The  repairs  to  Li's  face  and  fig- 
ure h  ai  c  -•  f.54     P-^  L:  rendered  her  bill  in 
'rue    Y  i;.k>  e  i-.-h;'i.       Tiie  claim  was  Inves- 
tigated by  a  United  States  naval  board     They 
derided   that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  Justice, 
•,<.i'h     1'     acknowledging    any     liability.       LI 
•^ii   lihl    receive   some    compensation,   and    so 
today  we  are  ron.-lderina  that  matter  In  Con- 
gre<<:  11.   'iie  form  cf  H    R    2915.  which  pro- 
V!d-s    S.'iOei    to    a.-suatte    L;~    \\  junded    feelings 
and   reimburse   h^r   for   thie   iiospital   expense. 
It   IS  mere   'h.!!!   8  years  since  Tony  licked  a 
Chinese  lady,   n  d  uiit--  the  fates  Intervene, 
there  may  so.  r.  be  rj-iring  in  the  hou.^e  of 
Ll  as  some  affinal  nf  '.'ii-  Government  bears 
to  Ll   a  check   fer   $300      On   that  day   prob- 
ably all   of  Li's  customers  will    be  treated   to 
roast  little  pig  and  extra  nee  and  tea  as  Ll 
praises  the  greath.es>,  the  goodness,  and  the 
generosity  cf  the  land  to  the  west  where  the 
sun  sets 

"The  point  to  this  incident,  however,  is 
this:  What  was  Tony  doing  over  there?  Why 
have  him  in  China''  Why  have  any  troops 
m  China?  If  they  serve  no  useful  or  neces- 
sary purpose,  why  not  withdraw  them  from 
China  and  avoid  these  petty  frictions  that 
may  one  day  cause  us  trouble?  To  revise  an 
eld  adage,  great  wars  from  little  frictions 
spring,  and  these  frictions  can  be  avoided  by 
witlidrawinE!   those  troops. 

"I  am  informed  that  today  we  have  ap- 
proximately 2.306  American  soldiers  in  China. 
Of  this  number.  696  are  with  the  Army  and 
1,110  with  the  marines.  They  were  stationed 
there  36  years  ago  under  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty  of  1901  Ostensibly  it  was  an  ar- 
rangement with  other  nations  to  guard  the 
International  railroad.  The  original  reason 
for  maintaining  them  In  China  has  no  doubt 
disappeared  and  today  they  are  there  because 
they  were  there  They  are  like  the  "wet 
paint  "  sentry  of  Queen  Victoria's  time.  Her 
Majesty  was  coming  down  a  freshly  painted 
.-taircase  one  day  and  her  imperial  wrap 
bru-^hed  against  the  paint.  She  insisted  on 
having  a  sentrv  placed  at  the  turn  in  the 
staircase  so  it  would  not  happen  again.  The 
p.i.i.-  dried  s<K»n  after,  but  the  sentry  re- 
nun:. ed  for  16  years.  Is  it  not  time  in  the 
interest  of  preservjng  peace  that  we  take  a 
direct  step  toward  avoiding  such  provocations 
as  this  bv  withdrawing  our  troops  from 
China'' 

■  Jut  ■Ri-.at  could  2.306  American  soldiers 
d  if  Joh.n  Chinaman  was  really  aroused? 
Our  whole  contingent  of  trorps  in  China 
coutd  easily  be  packed  In  this  House  Cham- 
ber To  say  that  they  are  guarding  o  r  in- 
terests in  China  is  hardly  persuasive.  Good 
will  alone  will  guard  our  Interests:  and  if 
that  fails.  2.306  soldiers  stationed  7,000  or 
8  000  miles  from  home  would  be  of  little 
consequence  To  preserve  that  good  will 
acain^t  the  petty.  Irking  provocations  which 
may  some  day  destroy  it,  we  better  instruct 
our  soldiers  to  break  camp  and  come  <)ack 
horne," 

.ACT    11 

A    quotation    from    t 
News,  dated  November 
President    Roosevelt 


marines  new  stationed  In  Chl.na.  Including 
leathernecks  now  stationed  in  Shanghai, 
Pelping,  a^d  Tientsin.  Other  reports  stated 
this  move  was  to  clear  decks  lor  any  Far 
East  event  uahty." 


.■•    Washington    Daily 

5     19411 

said    jesterday    that 


the   United   States   would   withdraw   Its   970 


Lend-Lea'se  Rivers  and  Harbors  Biil 

I  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

m  THEl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Miiiday.  November  17.  1941 


Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  ago  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
the  fact:  that  the  proposed  rivers  and 
harbors  till  was  a  lend-lea5e  bill  for  the 
America^  people. 

If  Russia  could  drive  the  Germans 
back,  sh^  could  use  the  lend-lease  money 
this  Govlernment  has  furnished  her  to 
rebuild  tihe  ^Dnieprostroy  Dam  or  to  im- 
prove het  waterways,  if  she  considered  it 
necessart  for  her  own  defense. 

In  thii  morning's  Post  there  appeared 
an  Assooiated  Press  article  to  the  effect 
that  Gerpiany  it  now  preparing  to  build  a 
canal  tojronnect  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube Rivdrs.  which  \Xould  give  her  an  in- 
land waterway  all  the  way  from  the  west 


coast  of 


Europe  into  the  Black  Sea.    The 


article  s  ates  that — 


gllsh 


Nrw 
planning 
the  En 
a  Rhine- 
lands  to 
haps   beffcr 
broadcas 

When 
will  be 
have  the 
and  Pan 


NAZIS  PLAN  HUGE  CANAL 

oRK.     November     15 — Germany     Is 
an  automobile  road  from  Ostend  on 
Channel  to  the  Dardanelles  and 
Main-Danube  canal  from  the  Nether- 
he  Black  Sea,  to  be  completed  'per- 
e   the  end  of  the  war,"  a  Berlin 
said  today. 

he  canal  1»  completed  "all  of  Europe 
Ited  in  a  gigantic  system  that  will 
epoch-making  effect  that  the  Suez 
ima  Canals  once  had. 


ui 


This 
not  onl 
tional 
help 


have 


f- 


I 

letter 

Journal 

which 


cet 


-ivers  and  harbors  bill  pro\ides 

for  projects  necessary  for  na- 

fense  but  provides  a  backlog  to 

absorb  the  unemployment  when  this 

emergency  is  over. 

just  received  a  very  forceful 
om    the    editor   of   the    Marine 
in    support    of    this    measure, 
rtads  as  follows: 


Marine  JorRN.AL, 
November  14.  1941. 
The  Horforable  John  E    Rankin. 
T'le  House  of  Rcpresentatii'es, 

Wa.':hington.  D   C. 

My  dEAR  Congressman  Rankin  i  Your 
statemei  t.  "A  Lend-Lease  Bill  for  the  Amer- 
ican Pec  pie,"  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRESsiON  AL  RECORD,  page  A5071.  with  respect  to 
the  omn  bus  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  has  come 
to  our  al  tention.    It  Is  splend.d. 

It  Is  infortunate  that  so  few  know  the 
facts  wi  ;h  respect  to  the  Federal  waterway 
system;  that  so  many  are  misled,  througti 
hostile  nterests.  to  beheve  that  there  Is 
somethii  ig  surreptitious  about  waterway 
leglslatic  n  "Pork  barrel,'  shout  the  ignorant 
and  tho  le  with  axes  to  grind,  knowing  that 
the  tern  will  catch  on  and  mislead  the  pub- 
lic.   Th  ,    deceptive    deslgnaticu    Is    rarely 
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challenged  Knowing  that  few  people  will 
wade  thrruch  a  long  article,  we  tried  to  con- 
dense the  procedure,  from  initiation  to  ap- 
propriation with  respect  to  waterway  proj- 
ects, in  a  short  letter.  A  copy  is  enclosed. 
We  have  used  it  many  times  tc  help  publicize 
the  truth  Informed  persons  know  that  the 
Federal  waterway  system  is  one  of  the  great 
assets  of  the  Nation;  that  It  Is  vital  and 
priceless  Picture  our  position  without  iti 
No  navy  yards  nor  shipyards,  i\o  facilities  for 
the  Inshore  movement  of  r  aval  vessels,  no 
water  terminals  fcr  railroads,  no  cheap 
transportation  for  the  vast  tonnage  of  bulk 
materials  such  as  Iron  ore,  coal,  lumber, 
grain,  steel;  there  could  be  no  Import  or  ex- 
port  business. 

During  the  1940  season  71.358  540  net  tons 
of  Minnesota  Iron  ore  moved  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  down  the  entire  length  ol 
th^  lake,  through  the  Saulte  Ste  Mane  Canal 
and  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  or  down  Lake 
Huron  to  ports  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie, 
a  total  distance  from  mines  to  smelters  of 
apprcximately  1,000  miles. 

This  ore  was  mined  84  miles  from  Duluth; 
the  railroad  was  paid  81  cents  per  ton  for 
that  haul,  or  9  64  mills  per  ton-mile 

When  the  ore  reached  Conneaut  Ohio,  It 
had  traveled  875  miles  by  lake  steamer  from 
Duluth;  the  freight  charge  for  that  haul  had 
been  80  cent5  per  net  ton,  or  0.91  mills  per 
ton-mile  of  haul. 

From  Conneaut,  Ohio,  to  Duquesne,  Pa.. 
the  distance  by  rail  Is  152  miles;  the  railroad 
was  paid  $1  21  per  ton,  or  8  mills  per  ton- 
mile  of  haul 

If.  through  sabotage  or  other  causes,  the 
locks  at  Saulte  Ste  Marie  were  blocked  and 
the  ore  had  been  transported  by  rail  the  875 
miles  of  water  distance,  the  Increased  cost 
to  the  Nation  for  transportation  for  the  71,- 
358.540  tons  would  have  been  $499,510,000 
less  $57,087,000,  or  the  huge  sum  of  $442,423,- 
000.  In  other  words,  the  utilization  of  the 
Great  Lakes  waterway  system  saved  the  Amer- 
ican people  $442423,000  In  the  cost  of  its 
steel  in  a  slnple  year  The  above  figures 
show  conclusively  why  all  our  waterways 
should  be  Improved  and  fully  utilized 

Approximately  $200,000,000  has  been  spent 
on  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
Great  Lakes  waterway  system  since  It?  In- 
ception, over  100  years  ago  More  than  twice 
that  amount  was  saved  for  the  people  during 
the  1940  Sv.-nson  alone  Has  the  Nation  any 
other  investment  so  profitable? 

The  Great  Lakes  system  Is  made  up  of 
many  Individual  projects;  the  St  Marys  Canal 
and  locks,  the  St  Marys  River  improvements 
belo.v  the  Soo.  the  St  Clair  and  Detroit 
Rivtr  imnroviments.  to  mention  only  a  lew 
of  the  several  hundred  Tlio  Great  Lakes 
would  be  nothing  but  useless  Inland  seas; 
the  Atl.antlc,  Paciac.  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
waters  and  our  great  rivers  would  all  be 
useless  to  us  without  the  channel,  harbor, 
and  port  Improvements  being  made  b\  the 
Federal  Government,  for  they  would  be  In- 
accessible Tho-e  Improvements  are  for  the 
benefits  of  all  the  people 

Calling  river  and  harbor  improvement  leg- 
islation "pork  barrel"  legislation  Is  pre- 
posterous. Rather,  such  legislation  Is  de- 
veloping the  greatest  natural  asset  of  the 
Nation,  its  Gcd-g!ven  waterways 

It  is  bad  for  democracy  that  some  Inter- 
ests seem  to  think  that  they  cannot  survive 
unless  they  are  clawing  at  or  tearing  down 
other  Interests.  This  is  an  ominous  sign  for 
the   future  of   democracy. 

Year  after  vear  the  opponents  of  river-and- 
harbor  legislation  try  to  klU  It  by  derision. 
"Pork  barrel."  they  say;  meantne  that  the 
biH  carries  apprcprlations  for  projects  with- 
out merit  except  political  The  astounding 
thing  19  that  so  many  believe  it.  despite  the 
fact  that  rlver-and-harbor  legislation  Is  en- 
tirely free  from  p<Jrk.  by  reason  of  the 
method  of  Its  adoption  and  enactment,  and 
has  been  so  for  a  generation. 


In  the  first  place.  Congress  does  not  appro- 
priate for  particular  projects.  It  appropriates 
lump  sums  to  be  spent  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  at  his  selection  (and  that  means  «t  the 
selection  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army)  from  a  list  of  approved  proj- 
ects And  what  are  these  approved  project.-' 
They  are  projects  that  have  been  certified 
economically  sound  after  long  study  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  mad3 
first  by  the  district  officer;  reviewed  by  uis 
6U{>enor,  the  division  engmeen  then  by  the 
Boara  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors; 
and,  finally,  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  No 
part  of  the  study  is  perfunctory.  Many  proj- 
ects are  rejected. 

Having  passed  that  test,  they  go  to  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  Hoxise; 
and  If  approved  by  them,  they  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  river  and  harbor  authorization 
bill,  which  carries  no  money 

When  the  biU  becomes  law  they  become  ap- 
proved projects,  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  allot  fund*  when  made  available  by 
Congress. 

There  is  no  form  of  Government  expendi- 
ture subjected  to  closer  scrutiny  as  to  its 
worth.  Not  to  use  too  strong  a  word,  labeling 
such  legislation  "pork  barrel"  is  unscrupu- 
lous. To  do  so  is  to  Impugn  the  integrity 
of  the  porjjs  of  Engineers  and  its  Chief,  the 
integrity  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Members  of  the  House  and 

Senate. 

America  has  the  greatest  potential  Inland 
and  iniracoastal  waterway  system  on  earth; 
development  and  expansion  are  making  It  a 
priceless  national  asset,  producing  benefits 
and  economies  for  all  the  people. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DuBWARD  H.  Primrose,  Editor. 


ing  It  If  a  military  program  wene  forced  upon 
us  and  from  those  who  objecttd  to  providing 
Japan  with  the  sinews  of  wa^  and  ut  the 
same  time  espousing  the  cause  of  China  and 
fcelling  mlUUry  equipment  to  tte  Chinese  on 
credit. 

But  ofHcials  refused,  until  it'  wus  too  late, 
to  protect  our  own  intereMs  aa  well  as  th^.'^e 
of  the  Chinese,  by  forbidding  the  shipment 
of  scrap  metal.  Now  they  are  reaping  the 
results  cf  their'  blunder,  j 


Finland  i  Choice 


EXTENSION    (    V   IIFM.AHKS 

HON.  BERNARD  J,  GEHRMANN 

or  ■»:^cl  Nsi.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  i'FFHFS!  N  :  A  1 1  .  t  3 


Tuesday,  November  18   li>41 


The  Japs  Have  It 


EDITORIAL      AND     ARTICLE      F!  TM      THE 
WASHINGTON   STAR 


EXTENSION   (-F  I- f,.\!.M^K3 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-E3 


Tuesday.  November  18.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MOUNT  VERNON 
(OHIO)  NEWS 


Mr.  McGregor.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News: 

[From  the  Mount  Vernon   (Ohio)   Newsj 

THE  JAPS   HAVE  IT 

In  scurrying  around  on  a  hunt  for  metals 
with  which  to  feed  the  gigantic  Industries 
working  on  defense  contracts.  Government 
officials  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  scrap  iron. 

So  scarce  has  this  metal  become,  and  so 
important  Is  It  In  the  manufacture  cf  mili- 
tary equipment,  that  there  is  talk  of  cam- 
paigns to  rake  the  country  over  for  discarded 
farm  machinery  and  other  old  Iron  End  steel 
in  an  effort  to.  relieve  the  shortage. 

Which  makes  one  wonder  what  became  of 
all  the  old  metal  one  used  to  see  pilid  high 
in  Junk  yards  in  practically  every  city  in  the 
land  . 

Well,  B  lot  of  it.  thousands  and  thousands 
of  tons,  were  shipp«  d  to  Japan  when  that  na- 
tion was  collecting  materials  for  use  In  her 
war  against  China. 

The  sale  of  this  metal  to  the  Japanese 
brought  forth  much  criticism  from  men  who 
foresaw  that  the  United  States  would  be  netd- 


Mr.  GEHRMNNN  \^  F;  ■.  k- r  ';n- 
'der  leave  to  txuna  n:y  rcniaiK-  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follov.ing  editorial 
from  the  Waslungton  Star  of  N  Mii.b.  i 
14.  together  with  an  a. tide  by  M:.  J..h:i 
Saan  on  Finland  fighting  fur  self- 
defense; 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening   i^"r  "f  No- 
vember 14,  1941, 

riNLANDS    CHOICE 

The  welcome  announcement  ir^in  Ht.-ii.kl 
that  Finland  does  not  considet  the  door  clostd 
to  further  negutlatioi^  with  the  United 
Staves  on  the  question  of  peere  with  Rn.ssla 
directs  attention  to  two  pertinent  questions, 
concerning  which  the  Am<rican  people  have 
been  given   little  Information 

One  of  these  concerns  the  character  of  such 
peace  terms  as  the  Soviets  may  be  j  :•  :  :<  1 
to  offer,  and  the  other  the  extent  t*.  wL.cU 
Britain  and  the  United  Statts  are  willing  to 
underwrite  any  settlement  that  m.  v  be 
agreed  Ufxm 

In  the  light  of  Finland's  bitter  exnerlct.ces 
with  Russia,  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  Finns  should  lay  down  their  arms  now 
merely  becau^-  they  have  received  Indirect 
advices  that  Moscow  Is  willing  to  discuss  a 
settlement  At  the  least  before  surrendering 
the  temporary  advantace  th»t  1*=  theirs  they 
are  entitled  to  know  speciBcally  what  the 
Russian  terms  are.  and.  should  tho.<je  terms 
be  satisfactory,  what  t'uarantles  of  their  per- 
manencv  will  be  fonhc  imitt? 

If  a  satisfactory  unrierptandinK  can  be 
reached  on  these  points  rfhulting  in  Fin- 
land's withdrawal  from  the  war,  a  most  happy 
wav  out  (If  an  exceedingly  difficult  situation 
will  have  been  found  It  •hould  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  Finland  and  Ru-sla  may 
not  be  able  to  come  to  terme.  and  that,  even 
In  event  of  an  agreement  bting  reached,  the 
Germans  may  be  able  to  prevent  Finland 
from  making  a  separate  peace  In  that  net 
unlikely  eventuality  this  Government  will 
have  to  consider  still  a  third  question— the 
pr<  bable  military  consequences  of  Finland's 
continued  participation  in  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  despite  th(e  hieh  regard  In 
which  Finland  is  held  by  virtually  all  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  Ruiiso- 
Finnish  war  as  separate  and  dls-imct  {rem  the 
larger  conflict.  Finland  apd  Germany  are 
fighting  for  wholly  diHereat  objectives,  but 
it  can  hardlv  be  denied  thf.t  Finnish  miluary 
successes,  'while  du^cted  primarily  toward 
Insurance  of  Finland  s  security,  also  tend  to 


—        Ar)lTS 
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r.  k'  possible  a  German  vtctcry  T  ;-  if 
f .:.;.;:. d.  as  u  njatter  ot  «elf-dife!;  •  :i:-:  it 
necessary  to  hold  the  Important  Murmansk 
railway,  the  Ru<«slans  are  not  only  prevented 
from  getting  American  and  British  supplies 
which  ml^ht  b«  used  against  Finland,  but 
are  also  denied  supplies  which  they  must 
have  to  continue  the  fight  against  the  Ger- 
mans It  is  true  that  the  Gorman?.  In  the 
Leningrad  ^ector.  also  have  cut  the  rail  line. 
but  with  the  fight  for  that  vital  city  hanging 
in  the  balance  U  would  be  rash  to  assume 
that  the  Russians  could  not  reopen  this  sup- 
ply route  If  they  were  free  to  throw  against 
the  Germans  the  consider  .ib.e  n.il*  iry  frees 
now  Immobilized  by  the  {•.;.;.- 

It  Is  u:.der  the.se  bitter-  -ahnutt  tragic— 
cucumstauces  that  Finland's  hard  choice 
must  be  Taken  For  our  part,  eviry  effort 
sh'  uU!  he  made  tn  provide  the  Finn?  with 
>  I  ;i'  r'u:..ty  to  make  an  hoii..:,itj:  peace— a 
p.. I'-.  \\h:ch  woti'.d  give  them  n  British  and 
Air.irican  guaranty  uf  the  security  they  so 
justly  demand  Bvr  iJ  •':.;-  .  tT.  .rt  fails--if 
Finland  for  rea-^  :.-  a;-!..:.  >r  beyond  her 
control — should  decidi  r;:.  ii:-,  t  go  on  with 
tlie  war.  this  Govt-rnii.t  :.:  a  ulc!  have  to  take 
a  -•  i:-..l  In  accordance  w.t;.  t:;t  ^'iMtegic 
;,..  :    y-  .i>  they   would   tht  n  .  xi~' 

\Vi-  tn.i\  :.  pe  for  t;.r  bt~;.  .i:.il  it  i^  not 
f.T  u«  lo  criticize  the  F:r.i.~  if  tl.fi:  ultimate 
(!(■•.  -.on  Is  to  continue  in  t!.-  w  .:  Tiiey  will 
(1.1  M  ii.it.--.  t-r  ::;  'l.-'.r  j'.ir!.;::.  :,t  .•-.  c:!-.^  to  be 
m  Fiiw.iiul-  b<-'  ;:.'irt-t-  .iik!  L\  t;.e  same 
t"kt  n  ■I".::  tict  ision  would  have  to  bo  kjovernod 
hy  a:,  f  (jU-ily  realistic  apprai,<;al  of  the  course 
of  ar'i'  :.  h---t  calculated  to  .-^^iai-  t1i''  \-:t.il 
l:itt•^e^t.>  ul   t!-.e  United  States. 


S.\YS  FIN'l  AMI  KT'.HTv  •  MY  IN  SFI  f-DF  FFN'^E  — 
WRITFR  .fR<.:t-<  PR>'MI>F  I'F  rROTFCTION 
SHOi:  D    .\(  t.  OMTAN  V    RF.WIT.ST    T' )    (iVIT    WAR 

Ti'  t!u'  EriT    R  Of   THF  Star 

In  y  ur  ecli'  t;.i1  Fii.laiui'.-  Pr,  bli-m  reftT- 
ri:.*;  t"  tiie  dt  n'..i!ul>  ir.,Kle  b\  Mr  Hviii  ■  n 
FliiUmd  y.  vj  (jVLle  Currectly  coi.:-,ctei  the 
dUemn-.a  Finl.i:'..!  ;.-  i:;  Y  'u  |.>oi!-.t  t  >  > me  ot 
the  probitrii,  Fii.l.u'.il  ta.  t  ■;  hut  >  "j  tail  to 
empha.size  tlic  f.ict  tli.it  F.i'ii.nul  i.,i.~  rikjhts. 
mtinil  and  Itv.!;  v.hich  Enk^Lir.;!  .ir.d  the 
United  St.ite-  .si;    '.iid  respeet 

Jvi.<t  bec.uj>.'  I- i.'.l.ir.d  ~  uii.uoidab.e  po.si- 
tlon  i.s  not  fa',  or.ible  t..  tlie  Briti-h  ar.d  our 
cau.se  t;-.!  re  :~  :-.  jii>t  itlcat ..  ^n  f  ir  ill.  British 
and  the  Uii.teJ  S'..ites  to  m.ikf  a.:i;re-~;'.  e  war 
on  Fin..i:ui  F.niai.d  li^  not  at'at'k;:;^  tiie 
Brit:.-h  or  tl-.e  U::.tiHl  ^;tatos  Fiiiiai.d  is  de- 
fending herself  .u.iir.st  tlie  bloodit'-t  ni  -t 
ruthless  desjx  t  1:1  the  world  We  have  time 
and   tmie  .i»;.i::.  cor.clemnecl  Stalm  ?  ar.d   Hit- 


ler'.s   ak;re~s;o:i   .ill. 


rl\eir  destruction 


n.it.oiis  I  do  r.  t  b.  Iieve  tliat  we  .si.  uld  do 
that  wliicli  we  h.i'.  e  en^iphat  ic.ii'.y  Ciuicleniiied 
In  otiiers  ar.d  "lit  r^  ~ults  of  ul-.;ch  a::i:re--.  0.13 
Encland  ar.d  we  a:e  IUhti;i=:  to  correct  — 
the  word  '■.i.;>;res-;  n  ■  n.is  n  t  cli.miied  its 
meariir.K       Or    di      not     the    '  four    freedoms" 


a:ni  e;»:;. 


.  i.ts  a:)p;y 


Finland  ' 


The  tlem.ind  ;t;auc  en  Finland  ii'.vc.\e.'i  ^  v;r 
duty  to  retr.cd  tiie  nioral  riglits  .ir.d  .sarety  of 
Finland  Tlie  p-re-ent  and  lutuie  We  ciiiiiot 
simply  sa\  to  F::ilftr.d  "I:  Vi.'u  d.'  r.  't  accept 
ar.d  comply  with  -ur  demands.  Er.^l.ir.d  will 
declare  w.ir  or.  y..  u  and  wo  will  reg.ird  our 
friendly  relatu  r.s  -w  a:',  end  "  If  we  n~.iike 
huch  omir.ous  .i:..l  '.ir-r-Mcliiiig  dein.inds  cm 
a  small  ir.noce:.:  helple.-^s.  ;ii\d  frier. dly  r..i- 
tioii.  as  we  lia^e  -n.tde  o;i  Fiiil.ir.d  ilie  de- 
mands at  le.-.s-  s'l,  uld  haNe  accomp.tr.;-'..i  a 
guaranty  0;    pr.  :ec;..,i;   from  the  due  cc:i.st  - 


quences  ^\!v.ch 


-ure  to  foi!..-w   if  tl'.e  de- 


Russia  until  she  has  secured  herself  as  well  as 
p<s.=ible  from  future  attacks  by  Russia, 
whether  that  security  comes  from  strategical 
territorial  gam  or  a?  a  guaranty  by  competent 
powers — Stalin's  guaranty,  of  course,  would 
not  be  worth "ttie  paper  It  was  written  on. 

Let  us  also  take  Into  consideration  the  fact 
that  if  Finland  attempts  to  stop  fighting 
Ru.ssla.  Germany  Immediately  will  attack  and 
occupy  Finland,  ard  Finland  will  be  In  the 
same  position  as  Norway.  Poland.  Greece,  and 
the  other  conquered  countries — in  fact,  worse 
off.  for  the  Finnish  territory  would  become 
the  actual  theater  of  war  between  the  three 
countries — with  the  consequent  destruction 
of  lives  and  property:  and  there  is  nothing 
the  Br-.Msh  or  the  United  States  could  do  or 
even  have  ofTered  tc  do,  to  help  Finland — 
England  would  again  merely  be  using  other 
peoples  territory  to  fight  her  war  against 
Germany. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  deliberate  suicide 
for  Finland  to  stop  fighting  Russia,  and  Rus- 
sia would  be  very  little,  if  any.  better  off.  for 
the  Gennans  would  step  in  any  carry  on  the 
war  in  the  territory  in  question  We  cer- 
tainly could  not  expect  th.it  Finland  would 
stultify  herself  by  help;:  :  R  :-  .1  her  an- 
cient, most  cruel,  and  dre.ided  rnrniy.  Sup- 
pose we  were  in  Finlands  position:  what 
would  we  do?  Don't  we.  also,  as  well  as  the 
British,  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  war  away 
from  ..ur  territory? 

Finland  is  to<^i  weak,  h.il: -starved,  bled  dry, 
to  stand  the  imposition  of  a  third  war  In 
2  years  (all  without  her  fault)  which  would 
result  as  a  consequence  of  piessmg  our  de- 
mands. Whatever  Finland  will  do  referring 
to  the  demand  we  have  made.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  countr-,  w.c.'-  •  be  guilty  of  caus- 
ing a  third  war  for  f;:.;.i:.d 

I  feel  confident  that  there  is  nothing  Fin- 
l.oici  would  r,l•h^■r  do  than  to  comply  with 
Mr  Hiii.  ?  ci- :-;...:.  i-  :.ot  only  t>ecause  she 
w.ir.t-  *  retail-,  ur  fr>^nd=h!p  but  because 
Fu.l.in  ;  w.ir.'s  pe,:c  Ou:  ci- inand  on  Fin- 
land, however,  is  not  an  oSe:  of  peace;  oa 
the  contrary,  we  have  proffered  her  a  double- 
edi;ed  sword.  The  demand  puts  Finland  on 
the  spot-  -she  l~  damned  if  she  accepts  and 
d.iir. n.'d   if  she  rej-o  > 

It  i>  li,  pe:!  til. it  England  and  America 
wili  fir.d  a  way  t  i  d- al  with  the  Finnish 
situation  With  more  reasonable  and  sympa- 
tlieric  consideration. 

J.'H.N     5\.ARI 

Nfw  York  City 


mands  are  c  inpiied  wi:li  Tb.e  c'-iar.mty 
sliould  al.s..^  !i.i\;  iiicliKied  Finland  s  ruture 
safety 

Let  u-  be  re.is,  :..-.ble  ai.d  loijk  at  tiii"  situ.i- 
tlon  P.iilar.d  ls  ;:'.  The  record  shows  that 
this  w.-^r.  like  tiie  oiie  2  >•  ar.-  a»;  1  between 
Russia  .r.ui  Fiii'..ir.:i  was  st.irted  and  ta^ou^ltt 
upon  F.i.lar.d  tv  F?us-i.i  itself,  ao.d  i-  seems 
evident    tliat    Fio.laiid    cannot    stop    lighting 


Iowa   Cattle   Feeders   Menaced   by   Price 
CoDtrol  Bill 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

of    !     'A  ^ 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENT.\TIVE; 


TutSdaij.  .V-tT'-ibor   IS.  1941 


LETTER    FROM    H     M      WII  SON 


:i:-  JENSEN  Mr  Spt-aker.  under 
le.ive  to  extend  my  ren-.aik.^  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  fohcwmc  letter. 

CusHM.AN-Wi:  SON  Oil  Co  . 

Dc.>  .Voi'ie--,  loica    .V.^ofthe'-  I'l.  1941. 
Hot:    Bfn  F    Jensen 

Ho!,5e  O"ioe  B;..uh':c    Wti-lwiq:':':    D   C. 
Dear     Mr      Jensfn       Y:u    repre-er.t     AJ.^ir 
County     ar.d   we   f.irm.   co.    a   s'ock-share    b  tiis 
a  number  of  farms  m  Ad.dr  Coun.ty,  and  a. so 


the  price  at 
advised  that 
a  hundred, 
farm   a  vera  g 
cents  to  the 


between  the 
cattle  Is  at 


Dallas  County 
that    he    pai<l 


them  60-  t( 
to  »7  72  per 
uct      If  the 


own  land  in  Unlcii  County.  We  feed  cattle 
on  about  1.0*0  acres  comprising  3  farms  in 
Adair  Count]  .  and  thio  last  week  marketed 
124  head  of  3earlings  that  had  been  on  feed 
since  the  Ist  of  January  The  cattle  feeders 
of  Iowa  are  acing  ruin  In  case  the  present 
price-control  bill  that  Is  before  Congress  be- 
comes a  law 

1  am  infor4ied  that  this  bill  proposes  to  fix 
10  percent  of  parity.  I  am  also 
ihe  parity  for  beef  is  about  $7  20 
Jnd  the  latest  figures  show  the 
about  $9  a  hundred  Add  72 
Darity  and  you  get  what  is  fixed 
as  a  maximum  for  the  price  of  cattle  under 
this  bill  Y<u  doubtless  have  had  some  ex- 
attle  feeding,  and  If  ycu  have 
had.  you  kn  dw  that  even  on  50-cent  corn 
that  no  mon«  y  is  to  be  made  unless  the  spread 
Drice  of  feeders  and  the  finislied 
east  $3  per  hundred,  but  today 


you  cannot  I  uy  good  feeders  for  less  than  10  « 
to    12    cents    per    pound,    and.    in    fact.    Mr. 
Scott  Ellis,  cne  of  the  prominent  feeders  in 


told  me  Monday  of  last  week 
$12  50  for  Wyoming  yearlings 
that  he  has  in  feed  in  his  yard  ciow.  Corn  is 
celling  from]  60  to  65  cents,  and  possibly 
cents  a  bushel,  and  certainly  no 
feeder  is  golAg  to  go  into  a  deal  when  he  has 
to  pay  10  cer  t.s  per  pound  for  his  feeders,  give 
70-cent  corn,  and  be  limited 
hundred  for  the  finished  prod- 
bill  goes  through  as  planned.  It 
will  Simply  ihean  that  hundreds  of  your  con- 
stituents will  reduce  their  cattle  herds,  to 
simply  enouih  milk  cows  to  take  care  of  their 
immediate  wants,  get  rid  of  their  calves  as 
fast  as  they  can.  and  the  Government  will 
have  to  get  \  rid  of  all  the  sealed  corn  they 
have  under  ^eal  in  the  t)est  way  possible,  as 
no  man  in  lis  right  mind  would  attempt  to 
fill  up  his  y*d  with  feeders  and  face  a  situa- 
tion that  heTwiU  face  under  this  price-control 
bill  J 

It  is  absolutely  essential.  Mr  Jensen,  that 
you  and  thi  other  Congressman  from  Iowa 
get  busy  if  you  want  to  save  the  day  for  the 
cattle  feeder^  in  the  State 

I   hope   y<3u  will   give   this  matter  serious 
attention,  a^  it  surely  deserves  It. 
You^very  truly. 


H 


\".  1  l.SON. 


Let's  Send  the  Bovs  Home  for  Christmas 


FXTFNSION   OF  RFM.-\r.KS 


OF 


HON  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  aoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  November  18,  1941 


LETTERS  TJO  HON.  EDWIN   ARTHUR   HALL 
OF  NEW  YORK 


DW 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  iinder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  ihe  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letters  with  regard  to  a  bill  I  re- 
cently intcoduc^d: 

Fort  PI.ain.  N    Y  ,  November  17.  1941. 

Mr      ARTHUR:  HALL, 

Repre!d(ntative  of  New  York  State, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.,  Hau.:  We  have  a  son-ln-iaw  in 

the   Army    who   would   like    to    come   home 

Christmas  1|  a  furlough  Is  granted  him,  but  he 

has    not    eiiuugh    money    for    transpoiiauoa. 


APPENDIX   TO  TTTK  COX("^iRE>>IOX.\P  RF.CORD 


y 


Ar>l79 


80  we  think  Congress  should  pafs  a  bill  to 
have  the  boys'  fare  paid  by  the  Government, 
Yours  truly. 

Mr.  and  K!:s    E:.un  J    K.n    v.  k 


NO\-EMBER    16.    1941 

Df.ar  Represintattve  Hall:  Heard  your 
address  th;s  evening  and  hcw  It  did  give  me 
hope  of  at  least  having  my  sen  home  for 
Christmas.  I  have  written  Congressman  Fred 
Hartlxt.  also  phoning  friend^  and  purchas- 
ing cards  for  friends  to  send  in 

I  lost  my  helpmate  6  years  age  due  to  worry 
of  the  depression,  he  had  heart  trouble  for  3 
years,  so  I  have  had  9  years  of  lonescmeness. 
but  now  with  my  only  son,  23  years  old.  In 
camp,  now  on  maneuvers  in  South  Carolina, 
having  come  up  from  his  camp  in  Florida.  I 
miss   his  companionship   so    much      His   two 
sisters  and  I  are  struggling  to  keep  gcing.  and 
we  are  grateful   he    is  well  again.     While   in 
Loui&iana  on  raanouvers  sleep. ng  6  weeks  en 
the  ground  he  took  sick  with  a  temperature  of 
104  and  it  did  cause  tLs  worry   him  1.100  miles 
away  and  now  sleeping  on  the  ground,  which 
mott  people  never  let  their  animals  do.  makes 
me  go    to  bed  full  of  prayers   for   his  safety. 
He  had  his  first  furlough  in  5  months,  had 
hot  been  home  since  the  day  he  left  as  he 
was  sent  from  Dix  to  Florida  on   his  Icurih 
day  in  camp      A  month  ago  he  had  an  8-day 
leave.  2  of  which  took  for  traveling    and  his 
sisters  and  1  sacrificed  and  sent  him  by  tele- 
graph »30  for  his  round  trip,  including  light 
meals,  which  would  have  taken  htm  30  days 
to  earn.     Yet  we  were  so  grateful  he  could 
at  least  be   with  us      I   dread   Thanksgiving, 
for  I  know  he  cannot  be  with  us  as  he  is  on 
maneuvers,  but  we  do  hope  he  can  come  home 
for  Christmas,  if  our  ccuntry  does  not  become 
more   Involved     Hope    you   will   pardon    my 
long  letter,  but  my  heart  Is  so  sore  and  hurt 
We  never  let  him  know  how  we  are  suflering 
so  as  to  keep  up  his  morale,  and  I   know  if 
your    bill    passes    it    will    lift    the    morale   of 
many    beys,   not   counting  the   many   homes 
made  happier  this  Christmas,  in   this  awful 
world  conflict.     May  the  Lord  bless  ycu  and 
ycurs  for  your  eflort  end  I  will  pray  for  ycu 
In  my  humble  prayers 
Thanking  ycu, 

Mr.'-   Rose  Baumlek. 

Bloomfield.  N.  J. 

Vtti  A  Nova.  P>...  November  16.  1941. 
To  the  Honorable  Representative  E    A    Hall. 

Dl.kr  Mr  Representative  H.\ll:  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  and  Joy  to  listen  to  your  speech. 
God  bless  ycu  Tor  ycur  goodness  and  mng- 
niflcence  I  have  three  nephews  whose 
father  my  brother  s  a  war  invalid  One 
Is  In  the  marines,  a  nice,  good  boy  I  know 
many  others  which  aie  near  to  my  heart  I 
saw,  like  you,  soldiers  from  Camp  Dlx  walking 
to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  with  net  a 
penny  I  only  could  j;ive  them  a  lift  It  is  a 
shame  Umted  States  soldiers  not  having  free 
fare  to  go  home  I  <now  a  poor  man  who 
sends  his  boy  every  m.onth  $10  for  food  Yea. 
the  boys  give  the  geatest  sacrifice,  and  I 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  that  ycu  will 
bring  it  before  the  Congress,  and  may  you 
have  full  success,  because  It  is  a  ri^iteous 
cause  and  a  shame  if  we  cannot  do  so  much 
for  our  boys 

Thanking  again  fiom  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  what  you  said  tonight  and  are 
going  to  do. 

with    reverence. 
Yours  truly, 

LotnsE  Kakolink  Woerz. 

MoND.T.  November  17.  1941. 
DiiAH  Congressman  Edward  Akthl-r  Haix: 
I  was  lisienlug  to  you  talk  Sunday  night. 
November  16.  1941.  fnd  I  am  going  to  write 
to  my  Congressman  for  him  to  vote  for  your 
bill  for  boys  in  Army  to  have  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Christmas  Day  home  with  their 
parents  and  friends,  and  for  free  trans- 
portation fare  home    too. 


So  Ccngre-su.ati  Hali..  will  you  give  me 
some  advice  in  reference  to  my  son,  who  is 
in  the  United  States  Army?  He  is  28  years 
and  has  served  1  year  October  20,  1941, 
and  was  28  years  on  April  1.  1941  He  made 
out  an  application  for  discharge  and  has  not 
beeni^  discharged.  Can  you  help  me  in  this 
matter  or  can  you  advise  me  to  whom  I 
can  write  to? 

Hcpii^g    that    your    bill    passes.      From    a 
mother  of  a  son  In  the  Army. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Irenk  McAdams. 
Broni,  Neic   York  Cxty. 

Baitimore.  Md  .  Norcmbrr   16.  1941. 
Edwin  A   Hall. 

.Vf<*mb«'r  0/  Congress 
Dear  St*:  I  listened  to  your  broadcast 
Sunday  night  and  was  really  impressed  with 
It  and  heartily  approve  of  it  You  men- 
tioned parucularly  the  soldiers  in  camps,  the 
draftees,  who  were  sent  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  and  cannot  aflord  to  pay  their 
way  home,  and  in  many  cases  the  parents 
are  unable  to  help  them  to  pay  their  way; 
but  one  question  1  want  to  ask.  Do  you  in- 
clude the  naval  reserves  who  have  been 
sent  to  our  outlying  defenses  ruch  as  Cuba. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone?  1  have  a 
son  who  has  been  away  for  over  a  year,  and 
we  have  net  had  a  visit  from  him  in  all  that 
time,  laostly  because  of  the  prohibitive  ex- 
pense which  would  be  Incurred  in  making 
the  trip 

Dont  yx)U  think  they  should  be  included 
in  tlie  bill  which  you  have  in  mind?  Are 
they  not  makirn^  as  much  of  a  sacrifice  as 
the  soldiers?  Will  this  bill  take  care  of 
them? 

Respectfully. 

J.  T    Kfrins, 
A  Father  of  One  of  the  Boys  of  Baltimore. 

Chicago,  111     \^i€mber  16,  1941. 
Hon    Ed   A   Hall. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  heard  your  talk  over  radio 
referring  to  free  transportation  for  the  boys 
on  furlough.  We  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
such  a  bill 

The  small  pay  the  beys  get  doesn't  leave 
them  much  for  traveling  expenses,  and  It 
would  help  boost  the  morale  to  know  they 
could  be  able  to  get  home  without  worrying 
about  the  money  for  fare 

So  many  parents  send  money  themselves, 
often  at  a  great  hardship,  so  that  their  boya 
can  get  home. 

We're  with  you  100  percent  for  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Rlth  French. 

P  S.— I'm  also  writing  my  own  Congress- 
man. 


something  for  the  benefit  of  our  boys  In  the 
noany  camps  thrctighout  the  Nation  he  h«« 
won  my  friendship  and  everl»».sting  good 
wish««.  1  have  been  a  soldier  n.ytelf.  my  son 
is  the  eighth  one  in  my  family,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  of  my  family,  and  I  am 
still  proud  to  know  we  have  men  in  Congres* 
that  want  our  boys  u.  b*  at  hcraa  en  Christ- 
mas day.  a  day  we  t-liould  iibi*rve  above  all 
days  Mr  Hall.  1  am  wntaxg  to  the  Cou- 
gressman  from  ray  dUtrict  a&k(ng  him  to 
voXe  for  ycur  bill  to  be  pa»ed  anO  to  use  hl« 
mfltience  In  every  way  he  possibly  can  I 
hope  ycu  all  the  succe.ss  posjJbl*  in  gptm»g 
this  bill  throuch  Call  on  Senaucrs  Taft  oX 
Ohio  and  VAN.iMVho  of  Miclii^siin  and  get 
them  to  Work  i'  it  by  in  the  Senate, 
Witii  my  everlasting  good  wishes  Icr  you  and 
ycurs  and  my  friendship  for  y(  u  I  am. 
Respectfully  youit- 

Hahky  B    Mii-.LK. 

LeakitMe.  N.  C. 


LocisviLLi.  Kt  .  November  17.  1941. 
Hon    Edwin  A   Hall, 

House  of  Rrpre.'ientattvcs. 

Wttfhtnftcn.  D  C. 

Deax  Sir;  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  youi  address  Sunday  evening  I 
think  it  a  great  step  forward  "the  boys  are 
entitled  to  the  help 

Maybe  the  railroads  would  help  out  in  tlils 
emergency— they  are  going  to  run  their  trains. 
anyway  Why  not  have  a  special  coach  lor 
the  soldiers  who  have  the  proper  furlouKh. 
and  punch  that  insttad  of  a  ticktt'  The  law 
won't  allow  passes,  but  this  could  be  a  coach 
painted  with  tlie  Stars  and  St:  ipfS  and  no 
one  else  allowed  to  ride  in  this  car  exo  pt 
soldiers  In  uniform. 

I  Just  talked  with  a  high  rail:  .f.f.l 

and  he  thinks  the  ilan  cotild  bt  *  ik<a 
in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  railroad  squawked 
too  much,  then  the  Government  cculd  pay 
the  extra  cost  of  transporting  the  coaches. 

I  wish  you  a  lot  of  luck  ;  :.  :  v>'i  I  ci  nld 
be  of  st)me  assistance 

Yours  very  truly. 

GKOKOE   G     BviKINl.H\M. 


Uniontown,  Pa  ,  Novembtr  16,  1941. 
Hon.  Edwi.v  a    Hall, 

Washingtcn  D  C 
My  Dear  Mr  Hall:  Just  heard  your  address 
on  radio  "Send  the  btiys  homa  for  Xmas  " 
I  have  two  boys  in  the  Army,  and  I  know 
many  fathers  and  mothers,  llkei  myself,  feel 
like  seeing  their  sons  I  hope  yoiir  bill  pas.ses 
the  House,  and  may  God  bless  J'ou  for  your 
efTort  and  give  you  health  and  his  choicest 
blessings 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHAS.    J     M.UiiB, 


Ll^k.s.  r.  :  r.   N    C. 
November  17.  1941. 
Hon.  Edwtn   A    Hall. 

Member  United  States  Congress. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  listened  at  your  talk  over 
the  radio  last  Sunday  evening,  let's  get  the 
boys  home  Christmas,  and  I  for  one  feel 
greatly  Impressed  with  the  efTort  you  are 
making  to  get  this  bill  through  H  R  f«922. 
let's  get  the  boys  home  Christmas  M:  Haix 
I  have  a  son  in  the  United  States  Aiua.  he 
has  served  nearly  5  years  and  my  wtle  and  I 
are  proud  of  that  son.  he  is  our  only  boy.  It 
has  been  several  years  since  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  Christmas  at  home,  he  served 
3  years  on  the  west  coast  and  it  costs  right 
miKh  from  there  to  here  and  back  again,  but 
now  he  is  stationed  much  nearer.  We  know 
when  our  boys  enlist  in  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment senice  they  make  many  sacriflces, 
and  above  all  they  offer,  if  need  be,  all  they 
have,  their  life,  in  defense  of  our  country, 
and  everv  Member  of  Congress  should  appre- 
ciate th^t   :bLt    and  when  a  man  tries  to  do    I 
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ord, I  include  the  foUcw.ng  ct  \y  oi  letter 
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APPFXDIX  TO  THE  COXCRESSIOXAL  KKCOKI) 


sent    by    R:)::\    J     Ba-:^;:.    r  mm:-^- 
sicntr.  r<!.-i  vl-. .K-:i  P::hl.-  U'.i.'y  C  m- 

5(!n,  Secretaiy  ■::  War: 

'iIwk:  . 'to.  November  6.  I'll. 
Hon    H>N    V  I     ^::n:-'N. 

S'crruiry  of    War,    Wa^hingtOy     D     C 

My  Dfar  SrcRrrAnY  As  a  moi:.!)- :  -:  tl.r 
P-  unAylvanla  Public  Utility  Commisjum,  who 
r.prescnt-s  a  Rrciup  of  soldiers  in  training  at 
the  Indiaiiiown  Oip  Reservation.  In  Dauphin 
and  Lebanon  Counties,  Pa  .  I  am  ba.T.cd  by 
the  letter  s::;ned  by  you.  the  concluding  para- 
^r.iph     f   V  hich   reads: 

The  plan  presented  by  your  commls«:on  In 
1  It-solution  to  prnvide  reduced  Intrastate 
f. :  -;  interstate  telephone  rates  durii:g  (JT- 
j  •  ik  periDds  for  the  men  In  service  at  the 
\  1  :  ;;>  Army  stations  has  been  referred  to 
t:.f  D' :  nse  Communications  Bc.ard,  and  it 
has  docidec;  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  adopt   buch  a  plan  at  this  tune 

•The  initri^si  of  your  comml^'^ion  in  this 
matter  is  npprrciati'd  by  the  War  D.-part- 
ment 

"You.s  \  TV    '.rulv 

••H:  N    V  L    -^::m  -    n 

6-rrtl:ily  (>/    War  •■ 

The  men  in  training  at  Indiantown  C;  .p 
and  at  other  trainlnK  encampment.«  thri  Ui^ii- 
out  the  United  States  are  ccmplaii.ii  g 
nt-uhut  nigh  telephone  rates,  b  Mi  ir.tra- 
ftate  and  interstate.  Represcr.'.;:.^  th'.:-e 
men  before  the  Peni  sylvania  Pviblic  Utility 
Commlfsifin.  the  Federal  Commu'  ications 
Commis-sKin.  and  at  the  recent  convention  at 
s-  P  ul  cl  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
;  ul  and  Utilities  Commi>slcncrs.  1  was  er.- 
de.uorin^;  to  cbtain  a  substantial  reduction 
In  such  rates  when  your  letter  put  an  absolute 
stop   to  the  proceedings 

I  am  now  writing  to  inquire  when  in  your 
judgment  and  in  the  Judgment  of  the  De- 
f.  ;>('  C  nimunications  Board  will  the  prtpcr 
•;:i.«    (line    when    these   complaints    may    be 

I  ;  ..•  this  same  question  to  ti.f  ttcleral 
(■    ii-.n.i;:  ;    I'lons    Commission    at    Its    rfc<nt 

sf,-,  r.  ;:  \V.»shln«trM  when  the  committee 
of  five  representing  the  National  Aiincciation 
supplemented  by  the  President,  the  General 
Solicitor,  and  the  S«"cretary  of  the  National 
A^xiciatlcn  apprarrd  to  press  the  complaints 
it  the  men  All  cf  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ccnununiiatlons  Commission  prtsei.t  at 
that  meeting  professed  to  favor  a  reduction 
of  rates  but  said  that  the  wish  of  the  Wur 
Dipartment.  as  expressed  through  the  De- 
:»;.-<>  Crmmunlcatlons  Beard,  mtist  guide 
thiin.  and  that  therefore  they  would  post- 
pone any  action  upon  it  at  this  tirr.e 

I  was  unable.  Mr  Secretary,  tc  learn  from 
ni.y.  lie  when  or  where  the  Defense  Com- 
municatlcns  B^mrd  met.  nor  could  1  learn 
whr  If  anybody,  appeared  for  or  aaamst  the 
I  :^p:  t::-.t  Upon  the  surface  at  least  it  ap- 
jeari'l  that  the  actuMi  was  taken  at  a  star 
chamber  session  >:  \\'.>  B  I'ci  and  further 
that  no  areumoi'.t-  t:  .1  ;.  tv.dence  either 
technical  or  leir.il  W't^'  ptriri  '-'d  to  be  pro- 
duc^^d  or;  b.!-.,i,r  it  ;;.  ■-!.■  wi.  made  the 
complaii.t 

I   .rv,  t  r.closlntf  Mr  S^cretar\    t\i   "j'-Ir   ;n 

\         i\  --.rriLfnt  made  by  Briii    G.  n    J    D    S.iMcls 

:    r:r..!.\     .iL;',>:  r-.  ;nK    the    proposed     reduction 

at   a   hrA-::::^   btlore  tlie  Feder.tl   C    MMrv.inica- 

tions  C"'  T'lii ;>s;on  on  Aujiist    1  J     1.'41 

I  am  .r.s<i  enoK"ST;e  a  .-"P"  f  a  if''>T  Sviit 
T  tl-.f  I'.fidquar'e;  -  .  ■  ;!;i  N.i".  :..•.:  A-.-ocla- 
t.;;  f  H.i.lrv'.;.;  i:  i  U'. :.•:<>  C  ;ii:n:s^;oners 
In  Br  c  C  :.  F  H  O-b  r:.  C.;;e;  of  the 
M   rj'.e   Rr.T-.ch.  to   t!;e   >.i:;-.e  etTt::       B   t'     cf 

,■'■:  -  b.j'.c  t.ikr;-.  ?lv 
^t-cl   recvic:i.:^s   u  ^u:d 


:ir 


c"1 


'p----i 


t.-t— ■    d;- 

p.  -i-io:: 

ht'.chte:;  t.:e  n';    i,;a'  o    the  n;o: 

1  :ur'!i--:   cill  to  v  i:r  .w.'^vr 


•re  .ic  ', 


c:   the  r;i;^r.\uis  ot 


■  >> 


U;i.:t  ci  ti'  \'es  ill-. 


tlu'  Inters'. ite  Con^i-er.-;'  C- i^^irr^ssi  u  c.p- 
erati:.)?  i::  icr.ir.t .:.g  dra.-':c  rcdiKl.oi.s  on  all 
reads  tc  •.raii.er.'s. 


I  \v.\  rr.  -  ■-■:. closing  aii  Associated  Press 
:.!,■.•:  r-lt-.i-e  which  shows  the  enormous 
profit!  m.ade  by  the  American  Telephone  & 
lelegraph  Co.  and  the  Bell  System  generally. 
Surely  some  of  those  tremendous  gains  might 
well  be  devoted  toward  &  decrease  in  tele- 
phone rates  to  the  men  In  training  in  the 
et-icampments. 

At  this  point  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
proposal  that  is  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  various  State 
commissions.    It  is: 

"That  telephone  rates,  both  Intrastate  and 
Interstate,  shall  be  reduced  50  percent  on 
messages  from  encampments  by  men  in 
training.  Messages  must  be  transmitted 
during  off-peak  hours  under  strict  military 
bupervision  ■■ 

The  technicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
mission have  reported  that  almost  50  percent 
of  the  capacity  of  the  telephone  equipment 
at  Indiantown  Gap  is  being  used;  50  coin 
boxes  for  the  use  of  the  men  have  been  in- 
stalled but  pairs  of  wires  to  accommodate 
40  additional  coin  boxes  are  unused  and  ready 
to  be  connected. 

The  telephone  company  officials  have 
art;ued  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
hire  persons  to  give  the  proposed  additional 
-trvice  in  the  telephone  exchanges.  Tills 
claim  was  m:ide  after  Philip  C.  Staples,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  told  the  Pennsylvania  commis- 
sion,there  would  be  no  ditTlculty  about  pro- 
viding such  service, 

A  T,  &  T,  officers  have  also  as-erted  that 
the  law  providing  against  discrimination  of 
Classes  prevented  a  reduction  in  service  to 
the  men.  This  contention  has  been  opposed 
by  formal  opinions  from  Attorney  General 
Claude  T  Reno,  of  Pennsylvania:  by  tlie 
law  bureau  cf  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Util- 
ity Commission;  and  als6.  1  believe,  by  the 
law  bureau  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

1  call  to  your  attention,  Mr  Secretary,  the 
coincidence  tliat  the  cliairnian  of  the  De- 
fense Communications  Board  is  also  the 
chairman  ol  the  Federiil  Communications 
Commission.  He  Is  the  Honorable  James 
Lawrence  Fly  Chairmai  Fly  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  recent  conference  between  the 
Federal  Ccmmunicatioiis  Commission  and  the 
committee  representing  the  National  Asco- 
ciation  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  CcmRUs- 
sioners  on  this  subject. 

The  men  who  are  now  training  in  the  field 
will  soon  return  to  their  encampments.  Mr. 
Secretary.  Eminent  medical  authorities  re- 
cently meeting  m  convention  at  Atlantic  City. 
Includiiig  some  representing  the  War ,  De- 
partment, have  warned  the'  country  that 
the  disastrous  influenza  epidemic  of  1918 
will  probably  return  this  winter  and  that 
like  the  epidemic  of  1918  it  may  attack  con- 
centrations of  men  in  training  camps. 

What  I  am  tryitrg  to  s.iy.  Mr  Secretary,  is 
that  telephone  communication  from  the 
cpmps  at  rates  the  men  can  afford  to  pay  is 
a  most  important  elen.ent  in  the  morale 
cf  till-;   new  army  of  ours. 

Th;s>^  men  are  citizen  soldiers  and  as 
such  have  complained  .hat  they  are  being 
overcharged  for  telephone  me.ssages, 

I  ,i::.  .tppealmg  to  you  as  the  head  of  the 
W.'.r  Dipartment  to  see  to  it  that  the  ccm- 
pl.unts  of  the.«e  men  shall  have  a  fair,  full, 
and  cpon  h-'-irinj;, 

I  Knew  ,r  tirst  hand  that  many  of  them 
feel  th.it  th<  y  are  batliecl  by  the  order  of  the 
Deler.se  Communications  Beard  and  that 
th  v   have  been   deprived  of  Justice. 

I  b'lieve  that  no  great  diminution  In  reve- 
r.  :e  will  come  to  the  Bell  systen\  through 
:  o.r  clealmc;  m  this  m  f'-er.  Reduction  of 
r.r.'.:  \t;i  f.ire=.  to  .I'.l  n>  r.  m  uniform  has  not 
hirt    the    railr^.^ii- 

Sincerely    j.rirt 

i  "  Kl     HARD    J      BE.^MISH, 

'  Commissioner. 


Mr>;     Roc^evfit 
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EDITORIAL  rROM  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
I  NEWS  ' 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  there- 
in an  editcrial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  on  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 4    :  941.  which  editorial  follows: 

(From  the,  N'w  York  Dailv  News  of  November 
4.19411 
Mrs.  RoosrvEi  t 
We  have  long  regarded  Mrs  Franklin  D. 
(Eleanor)  B:)csevelt  as  not  an  appropriate 
subject  for  <ditorlal  comment  Any  average 
First  Lady,  we  believe,  shnild  be  cons;dered 
above  newtp  iper  criticism  as  a  general  rule. 

PROMTSJ  5  OF    1940;    194  1   EXPT.ANATION 

Mrs  Rocsi  velt.  however,  has  made  herself 
more  than  an  average  First  f  ady.  She  travels 
everywhere,  exercises  her  large  compassion 
In  numerous  causes,  writes  a  daily  syndicated 
column,  rur  s  a  radio  program,  conducts  a 
question-an( -answer  department  in  the 
Ladies'  Hem-  Journal. 

So  we  thi!  ik  it  Is  legitimate  to  discuss  one 
of  Mrs.  I  ooseveU's  current  utterances, 
namely,  her  attempt,  in  the  current  Ladiee' 
Home  Journil.  to  explain  away  the  Prcsidfnfs 
no-foreign-v  ar  promises  made  In  the  1940 
Presidential  campaign  We  first  Icarntd  of 
this  item  in  Doris  Flee.'on's  Capilo'  Stuff  dis- 
patch to  yesterday's  News 

Some  reac  er  of  Mrs  RoGsevelt  s  writes  her 
to  a.sk  wlia  t  Mr  Roosevelt  meant  by  his 
October  30     940.  promise  at  Boston: 

■And  whi  c  I  ai^  talking  to  ycu  mothers 
and'father.s  i  give  you  one  more  assurance. 
I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It 
again  and  a|  ain.  Ycur  boys  are  not  going  to 
be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars." 

And  what  he  meant  at  Philadelphia  Octo- 
ber 23.  1940,  by— 

'  W'e  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  for- 
eign' war.  '  Ve  are  arming  curs  Ives  net  for 
any  purpose  s  of  conquest  or  li^tervention  in 
f  jreign  disp  ites  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand 
on  the  plat  orm  of  our  party:  We  will  not 
participate  n  foreign  wars  and  we  will  not 
send  cur  Ar  ny.  naval  or  air  forces  to  fight  in 
foreign  lane »  outside  of  the  Americas,  except 
in  case  of,  a  itack  '  " 

Mrs.  Roa  *velt.  in  her  answer,  says  the 
phrase  "exc  ept  in  case  of  attack"  is  often 
omitted  by  those  who  quote  this  promise. 
Slie  says  we  can  be  attacked  at  points  distant 
from  cur  o  vn  country.     Siie  puts  forth   the 


suggestion 


;hat   a  threat   to  cur  safety   any- 


where can  he  called  such  an  attack  as  would 


President      from     those      1940 


release      th  : 

promises 

In  our  Opinion,  this  is  a  devious  and 
specious  ex  ilanation  which  does  net  explain. 
The  quotec  premise?  and  many  others  were 
made  flatly  and  catcgerically  by  the  Pre-ident 
because  the  New  Deal  feared  at  the  time  that 
the  Preside  its  interventionism  was  going  to 
defeat  him  at  the  pells. 

WHd  H.\S  DONE  THE  ATT.^CKINC? 

Since  his  reelection,  he  has  led  the  country 
closer  and  :loser  to  th-s  war.  frequently  not 
consulting  Congress  about  suoae   vital  step; 
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and  now  we  are  In  tl  is  war  as  regards  the 
battle  of  the  Atlantic  I!  N'r  Roosevelt, 
through  Mrs  R<:^o^evelt.  is  ..;,.:  tlie  founda- 
tioQ  for  a  plea  that  «e  have  been  attacked, 
the  answer  is  this: 

The  U  S  destroyer  Greer,  "attacked"  Sep- 
tember 4.  had  been  chasing  the  "attacking* 
submarine  for  mere  than  3  hours,  on  a  radio 
tip  from  a  British  plane,  and  keeping  the 
British  advised  of  the  sub's  whereabouts  be- 
fore the  sub  fired  the  orpedoes  which  moved 
the  Greer  to  drop  the  depth  bomt)S  The 
U  S,  destroyer  Kearny/,  wounded  by  a  icrpedo 
Octoljer  17.  had  left  one  convc  y  to  take  part 
in  another  convoy's  b  ittle  with  submarines, 
and  before  being  struck  dropped  depth 
charges 

The  U  S  destroyer  Reuben  James,  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  October  30.  was  on  s.me 
kind  of  North  Atlantlo  duty.  and.  according 
to  a  letter  home  from  one  of  its  sailors,  had 
already  got  two  subs  and  maybe  more  Tliis 
is  not  conclusive  evlcence — maybe  the  boy 
was  bragging — but  t>oth  Kearnv  and  James 
were  acting  under  the  President's  September 
11  order  to  shoot  first  at  aU  German  or  Italian 
vessels  spotted  in  waters  deemed  "necessary 
fcr  American  defense  " 

Our  ships  have  dene  the  attacking;  the 
Germans  did  not  sUit  It.  The  last  thing 
Hitler  would  want  to  do  now  would  be  to 
force  lis  to  declare  wur  on  him  These  at- 
tacks have  been  committed  by  our  ships  un- 
der orders  from  cur  Presidtnt.  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  our  Congress  The 
"we  are  attacked'  expanation  does  not  hold 
water. 

The  President  could  Justify  these  attacks, 
these  viclatlons  of  his  campaign  promises,  if 
he  could  show  that  c.rcumstances  since  the 
promises  were  made  had  changed  seriously  for 
the  worse  as  regards  cur  national  safety 

The  fact  is  that'  circumstances  have 
Changed  greatly  for  the  better  Hitler  and 
Stalin  were  considereJ  allies  la  the  fall  of 
-1940.  They  are  now  fighting  a  bloody  war  In 
which  Hitler  has  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  be*t  men.  with  the  Russians  still  in  it 
If  Hitler  wins,  he  will  be  spread  out  over 
Europe  and  much  of  Russia,  and  bis  present 
trcubles  with  Norwegian,  French,  and  Serb 
saboteurs  will  tie  mul.iplied.  He  will  have  a 
lot  of  digesting  to  do  before  ready  fcr  another 
campaign 

Nevertheless,  the  President  keeps  pulling 
us  into  this  war  With  his  command  over 
the  Army,  the  Navv,  ind  the  encrmous  Fed- 
eral patronage  it  swrns  impoSflble  that  he 
will  ever  be  imp«*ached  by  Congress  We 
think,  however,  that  he  will  be  impeached  in 
due  course  by  history 
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\S     i-.LD 

M;  G.MHi.N'G.-  M:  Speaker,  under 
kave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  etiitcriai  written  by  Mr. 
Jack  M  Young,  editor  of  the  Helena 
World.  Helena  A  k  entitled  "Are  We 
Men  Or  Mice'^  Mi.  Young's  view,  as 
expressed  in  the  editorial  is  the  feeling 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  whom 


I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  F.ist 
District  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the  whole 
State  of  Arkansas.  The  people  r:.:r,,i-.d 
that  the  captive  ccal  mines  remain  t  i-  n 
and  in  full  production  and.  further,  that 
legislation  t>e  enacted  tc  prevent  labor 
stoppages  in  plants  holding  defense  con- 
tracts.   The  editorial  follows: 

IFrom  the  Helena    (Ark)   World] 

ARE    WE     MEN     OR    MICE"" 

"My  country,  may  she  always  be  right. 
But  right  or  wrong,  my  country  " 

Today  these  United  States  are  faced  with 
two  grave  penis — the  threat  of  aggression 
from  without  and  already  demonstrated  war 
from  Within.  J.  J  Harrison  was  right  when  he 
tuld  the  State  defense  council  in  Little  Rcx;k 
yesterday  that  Adolf  Hitler  and  John  L  l^ewis 
Were  wagmg'war  against  the  United  Slates. 
Of  the  two.  the  gravest  tlireat  to  the 
future  peace  and  security  of  our  glorious 
land  of  liberty  is  that     •      •     •     Lewis 

Three  times  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  humbled  himself  by  asking  Lewis 
to  prevent  53.000  coal  miners  in  captive 
mines  from  staging  a  strike  Mr  Lewis  has 
seen  fit  to  ignore  these  appeals  and  the 
captive  mines  are  sliut  down 

No  dispute  ever  wages  or  hours  are  involved 
in  the  strike.  The  only  question  at  issue  is 
whether  free  Americans  shall  be  forced  to 
join  Mr,  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
against  their  will.  The  mines  involved  are 
those  whooc  complete  output  goes  to  the  steel 
industry 

Eighty  percent  of  the  steel  output  of  the 
companies  affected  by  the  strike  goes  into 
vital  defense  material  and  equipment. 
Three-quarters  of  the  coal  used  in  the 
defense  industries  come  from  captive  mines. 
The  soft -coal  strike  which  ^4r  Lewis  called 
last  April  caused  the  defense  eCort  the  loss 
of  370.000  tons  of  steel.  So  far  this  year 
strikes  in  the  steel  industry  have  caused  the 
defense  effort  a  loss  of  nearly  1.000,000  badly 
needed  tons  of  metals,  or  enough  to  provide 
1,000  cruisers  of  the  10,000-ton  class 

This  Nation  has  pledged  Us  entire  re- 
sources in  the  fight  to  overthrow  Hitler,  who 
is  considered  the  greatest  menace  to  our 
peace  and  security  in  our  history.  Shall 
we  allow  one  man  here  at  home  to  turn  abide 
the  efforu  of  an  entire  nation? 

Does  Mr.  Lewis  think  he  is  bigger  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States?  Does  he 
think  he  Is  bigger  than  this  Nation?  E>oes 
he  think  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
making  sacrifices  that  this  Nation  might  live 
are  going  to  let  him  stand  in  their  way? 
The  answer  is  no  Hell,  no! 
Mr,  Rosevelt  has  "discussed"  the  possibility 
of  asking  for  legislation  to  curb  strikes  in 
vital  defense  industry.  This  is  no  time  for 
discussion.      This    is   time    for   action 

Do  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  lack 
the  guts  to  act?  Are  they  going  to  stand  by 
and  see  one  man  dictate  the  labor  policies 
of  this  Nation  of  135.000.000  souls?  If  a  Nazi 
agent  were  to  close  down  a  defense  plant 
with  a  well-placed  bomb  we  would  call  it 
sabotage.  Then  what  in  Gods  name  is  it 
when  one  man  can  shut  down  scores  of  de- 
fense plants? 

Senator  Bailet  of  North  Carolina  yester- 
day introduced  an  amendment  to  the  so- 
called  ship-arming  blU.  that  would  declare 
defense  strikes  sabotage  and  make  the  labor 
leaders  responsible,  and  all  who  participate 
in  the  strikes  liable  to  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
and  up  to  10  years'  imprisonment.  This  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  freedom. 

Why  need  we  arm  our  ships  to  protect 
them  from  Nazi  raiders  when  here  at  home 
we  cannot  produce  the  steel  to  make  the  gtins 
to  protect  those  ships''  Why  need  we  worry 
about  sending  our  ships  to  belligerent  ports 
when  we  cannot  fill  them  with  the  materials 
of  war  because  one  labor  boss  says  we  n  ust 
work  under  his  terms   or  not   work   at    aU? 


M:  I  ewls  is  not  the  only  labor  leader  that 
needs  to  be  curbed  Hundreas  dt  men  are 
now  on  strike  in  shipyards,  aviacon  plunta. 
and  other  defmse  IndusUles.  btjt  they  are 
scatttred  over  the  four  corners  cf  t>ur  Nation, 
and  hence  we  rj  ad  little  of  them  iiv  the  papers. 

Because  of  strikes,  enoug.i  m.m-days  have 
been  U^st  since  Germany  invaded  Poland  back 
in  Septemlx-r  1939  to  have  manuiactured 
enough  planes  guns,  and  nmmunititn  to 
have  equipped  our  own  Army,  ttjat  o:  Y-..^- 
land.  France,  and  even  of  Russia  Bui  lo 
dale  nothing  h.is  been  done  save  %o  stick  one 
bayonet  into  one  striker  out  at  q  California 
aircraft  factory 

A  crippling  defense  strike  meaai^  as  much 
to  Hitler  as  the  destruction  of  a  t^usslin  di- 
vision of  20,000  men.  With  hira  11  is„a  \h\t  of 
speed,  for  even  the  Gt-rmtins  aUmtt  tiiat  tliey 
ct^nnot  fight  a  long  war,  Tuday  millions  of 
ll\es  are  being  endangered  or  fnufled  out 
because  here  in  America  we  lack  (he  nej\e  to 
deal  with  a  few  powerful  labor  bisscs 

It's  high  tine  that  our  Cong?e«s  reallzea 
that  that  august  body  represent >»  the  people 
of  the  United  States  It's  hlph  time  that  our 
Chief  Executive  realizes  that  he  is  the  duly 
elected  leader  of  the  Nation,  and  6ot  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  chosen  group.  It  Is  high  lime 
they  got  togellier  and  did  something  to  not 
only  ttop  existing  strikes  but  to  Insure 
against  future  labor  troubles  that  can  easily 
cau«e  our  downfall  ' 

H.tve  we  forgotten  the  les.'ion  of  France? 
Mighty  France— who  once  boasi«d  an  army 
rated  as  the  equal  of  any  In  the  World  and  a 
fleet  second  in  Europe  only  to  that  of  Britain. 
Internal  disorders  caut'ed  the  Auwtifall  of 
France     It  can  happen  here 

The  people  of  the  United  States  stand 
solidly  behind  the  President  and  Congress  in 
any  mcve  to  curb  labor  TTioii««nds  are 
ready  to  shoulder  arms  to  see  that  these  curb* 
are  put  into  effect.  We  have  already  se.-n  the 
streets  run  red  with  blood  because  of  luh's 
between  rival  labor  factions  How  mu(h 
worse  It  will  be  if  the  rank  and  file  of  100- 
I>erceut  Americans  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands  to  insure  the  overthrow  of  Hitler 
by  guaranteeing  that  our  defen.««  plants  run 
according  to  schedule 

Ijewis  must  be  stopped  O'i  •  ■  :  ;k'<- 
eteers  must  be  stoppr'  i;,e'  -wll  se 
stopped.     We  the  peoj  ie    i     v.    -;  <?    k 

J*     K     M       V      ,    NO 


Neutrality   Repeal 


FXTFNSK'N   ( ■¥  RFMAI'.KS 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF    l-.l  P.Hl-M  N  ;  .^  I  I'vLi 
I 

Thursday.  Novevibr-  13.  I'-'il 


M:  !^,F.NLFH  Mr.  Speakei,  iht  pto- 
ple  01  A:;.'-:. La  ::;ay  some  day  lo.':k  Dack 
ujKin  the  wtek  of  November  b  U.41.  as 
a  critical  period.  As  your  Cor.t.:  •  .-^rrrin 
at  Large  f n  m  Ohio  I  have  m  : -.  (  d  you 
in  the  House  d  R- rresentat.v,,-  hr  3 
years.  I  have  ia':<:  witnes.sta  .'■c'Ties 
of  more  historic  importance  than  thf;se 
which  preceded  the  vote  on  'h»^  r.-  jnal- 
1  y  repeal.  Members  of  Cons::  •?-.'-  farcht  d 
their  souls  before  they  tc  k  '."!■  ;r  '^i  .its. 
They  knew  tha?  'hf:r  von-  rr.;i-nt  prove 
the  marpin  bftw*. :.  itpfai  or  :»'f'n*,on 
of  the  Neuiial.v  Act  l  nv-^f-.l  p:.tyed 
for  guidf-r..  •  Ti.f:.  wt:-  Irr  »!  ii  arpu- 
ments  on  U  -h  sides  ul  tl'.e  tongie-siicnal 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KF.ronn 


d  careful  anal 


dtb.i'r      Th'V  requiira 
arui    h.'^r.- ^"    fV.iIiiation 

\V^.^  '.v-Te  thc^«'  a:c  iin'^nfs?  Wh.it 
W'l-  :h''  •.'■•■y.>-r'\\>-  ir.  I'.'s  of  \h>-  oppo>- 
Irvc  f"!;'  ■"■  T':.:s  '.w..  no  partisan  ccn- 
t:'V"i-.y  R-i)'ubl:i':.:'i.-,  a;;d  D<mNc:,its 
aht^v  w.TO  i;n.  d  lip  or.  bo'.h  >  d.  -  i.f  :i:.i 
pn.posal.  It  was  a  problem  -u  c;a\e.  so 
far  irachine  in  it,>  miplicatuns,  that  pcr- 
'  sonal  con>:d'':atiiins  and  party  linf.';  w.re 
completely  disneard' d.  C-tn'.;:  -.smpn 
V(.tt'd  on  tiii-s  legislation  with  ur  iicraid 
for  thrir  own  political  tarcn-  Di  z.  ns 
of  R.piest  ntativcs  chose  to  ;LnuJe  ih-' 
rtiur>''  of  acthin  uliich  >''(:rn'd  nn:!'." 
popular  ar;i(  'm:  !!>  ir  fons!  itu-'nt.-.  If 
ever  there  w  ■  ■>  a  m 'f  ba>' d  u;ion  r>!n- 
s(-;..nrt\  th;-  was  >\uh  a  vnt-- 

Till-  nv  n  v.ho  .  u-ihr  to  lift  ti'.f  b:t!i 
upon  Am'^ru'an  >yi4;P'nii  m  b^'UiRerfiU 
watrr.s  had  niar-.\  am  ;rr.  ■u'.>  to  advance. 


Tliev    p/.ri 
uliieh   i'l' 

those     n.T; 
Th<'v  arizu- 


't  ii  (  ut  '  I'.e  r:sf  m  n;o:  .ile 
ti  .if  t!i'-  ac*  m.iZht  cau--  :n 
:..-    lim.cnt!    Nam    Grrm.in.w 

d  that   increa.N 's  m  the  qi;aii- 


pmc.  If  the  Gcrnian  blockade  had  been 
sucreedinc,  r.n  such  opiimi.srn  wr/ald  have 
bin  J  cs.sibif.  It  Is  cl  -ar  from  the  facts 
that  Koods  have  been  n^achmc  the  British 


I^les  in  large  quan:;- 


titles  r,f  LjiM'd.s  leachin,'  our  fn-'ncis  rt'..i:r.t 
ha>fir.  •!:.  d.xy  v,  i>n  the  wars  m  Europe 
arui  A.-:a  Uii;;!d  end  Th.  y  pointed  to 
S'U'b.  Ar.:  rira  ;>nd  lUt;' d  n  peal  of  our 
neutrality  legiskuu  n  to  ;ncrea.se  our  own 
prevtitie  in  La'in  Ani' rica.  The  tradi- 
tioria!  en-. pilaris  of  rui  Go\ernn.ent  upon 
th»'  ■'fi'''rtnm  of  til''  seas"  was  stressed 
a>:ain  and.  neiui  in  t!".e  presen^ttinn  of 
tiieir  c.ive. 

I    belli  \''    that    eveiy    Consrfs.sinan    at 
Wash.iiirwn  rei'ouni/ed  the  merit  of  the,>e 
cnnten'ion.s      W>'    aie    inn-ily    unii'd    in 
(  ur   oppo.s;'uin   to  Na/.i   plans   for   world 
domination      We  are  ready  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  prevei^.t  a  Nazi  conqu'-t 
of  E'urope      Onhj^-few  weeks  uuo,  I  an- 
nounced n'.y  (^wn  determ.mation  to  sup- 
piiit    till'   tiiM  .t;n    pohcs    of   the   Piesident 
as  a  derr.oti-ri  at  ion  oi  ou:  ba>ic  national 
unity      Wi.en  the  Pie>:cient  asked  Con- 
gress to  authorize   the  armma   of   mer-    i 
chant  Vessels.  I  agreed  with  him.     I  voted   j 
toi  this  step  m  the  conviction  tiiat  Amer-    j 
lean  mei\-;.ant  .ships,  faced  with  pnatual 
attacks     in.     nonbelhc-'rent    waters,    de-    [ 
s'lved    th.'    right    to   defend   themsehes.    ; 
The  Pre.s;(.i.-!it  himself  took  no  part  what-    ' 
e\'i    ;n   ti'.e  (irimnal   proposal   to   repeal   j 
the   N-'utrality    Act       It    was   at    the    last    . 
mmuie.  wh>n  there  was  strong  ev.dence 
Ib.at  tiu.s  U'W  ptopcv^al  nrittht  be  defeatt  d, 
that  the  White  Hou.se  intervened. 

In  my  Sest  ludamcnt .  that  intervePi'irin    ; 
\vas  dictated  by  tb.e  b  lief  tliat  tlie  Axis    ' 
n.r.ions   UiUia!   cons' lue   defeat    as   a    re- 
pud:. ition  cf  ov<v  toieicn    policy       It    \\,,s 
not  diclaied  by  the  btliel  th.at  repeal  of   | 
cur  neut:.il;ty   leci.slatic.n   was   nccessaiy 

or    wise 

I  be.u-\e  tliat  thi  re  was  no  necessity 
whale;  or  for  tiv  repeal  cf  th.e  Neutrality 
Act  .it  tl-.e  present  tinie.  In  the  la.st  5 
nicntlvs  the  news  conun^  to  our  shores 
from  England  mak-  s  it  clear  that  ship- 
ping losses  in  tlu'  AtL.ntic  Ocean  ha\e 
declined  sharply.  Tiie  British  Admiralty 
declines  to  issue  f.,'.'ts  atKi  f^-iures.  but 
only  a  few  days  u-i.i  I\une  Minister 
Churchill  himself  fuir.iiicd  t::e  best  pos- 
s.ble  evidence.  He  t.-  d  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  threat  of  starvaticn 
had  been  eliminated  from  the  British 
Isles  Tlicre  is  only  one  possible  corr- 
stmction  of  this  heartening  declaration. 
British  food  supplies  depend  upon  ship- 


.fjs 


bearing 


armament  no  less  than  ships  bearing 
food  supplies  have  been  making  port  in 
England  E'.ery  one  of  us  has  seen  news 
reels  siiowint;  munitions,  war  equipment, 
tanks,  planes,  and  all  the  materiel  of 
wurlare  bems  unloaded  in  English  har- 
bors. We  have  rejoiced  at  this  frrst- 
hanc"  evidence  of  our  success  in  bringing 
s.ipplies  to  our  friend.s. 

Within  the  last  5  days  the  Institute 
of  L' :.a  ;n  Underwriters  announced  a 
25-percenl  reducion  u;  war-risk  marine 
insuiance  between  p'lts  in  the  British 
I-v  ~  ,ind  North  and  .'^'  uth  America. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  an  official 
of  the  British  Cabinet  declaied  in  a  pub- 
lic address  that  British  airplanes  had  now 
achiev(  d  at  least  numerical  equality  with 
the  Nazis  Thf-re  was  even  a  strong  hint 
tiiat  ■;>  Bitis'i  people  have  obtained  air 
superiority  in  this  decisive  field  of  r"od- 
ern  warfare. 

L'r.aer  tt.e.se  circumstances,  what  rea- 
son can  thei,'  be  for  increasing  the 
h.iz.iids  of  American  participation  in 
phvs;cal  warlii-'r'  W'  have  been  told 
M'Pia'edly  tlui"  thi-  Is  not  a  war  of  men. 
It  is  a  war  of  ni.ich.nts — of  production. 
I.  for  one,  accept  tl;e  -Am-rican  task  as 
tlie  arsenal  of  ri'-niocracy.  Our  job  is 
the  use  of  our  treiiundous  productive  ca- 
p.oi'y  for  the  help  of  Lhose  with  whom 
we  a;c  in  sympathy.  If  the  poods  we  are 
pioducmE;  uo:e  b-ing  sunk  in  their 
transit  across  the  oceans,  thcrt  would  be 
forceful  reason  for  permitting  American 
Hierchant  vessels  to  move  into  dangerous 
waters.  There  is  no  such  evidence.  All 
of  u.s  mu.st  recognize  the  futility  of  manu- 
facturing va.st  quantities  of  armament 
ap.d  permitting  tb.om  to  be  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  All  of  us  must  rec- 
ognize equally  that  the  sending  of  our 
ships  into  com.bat  waters  will  inevitably 
mciease  the  ii^k  of  having  them  sunk. 
American  hi.stoiy  teaches  us  that  no 
amount  of  determination  can  prevent  us 
from  setkins  veiiee.ini  e  for  every  Amer- 
ican life  lost  in  any  war.  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

Our  decisi(in  to  peiir.it  Amefican  mer- 
chantmen to  travel  in  belligerent  areas 
inians  that  we  are  willm;:  to  undertake 
tins  added  n^k  of  aonve  warfare. 

Th.e  puipo.st  (if  ;h''  or'.cir.al  Neutrality 
Act.  sponsored  and  pas.scd  by  this  ad- 
ministration, w.is  not  to  isolate  America 
from  Europe,  it  was  rather  to  insulate 
lis  fio.m  th.e  dani^ers  of  war.  I  am  not  an 
i.sulat  .onist       In   tii  \se  days,  when  every 


br  ath    of    wir.ri 


om    over    the   oceans 


b!ii:^s  almo.s'  ins'.mt  r- percussions  here. 
I  I.  e.ird  isola'ion  as  utterly  impossible. 
Bu*  what  ha.s  happened  this  week  means 
an  end  to  our  insulation  By  repealing 
the  Neutrality  Act,  Concresii  has  removed 
a  barrier  against  incidents  provocative  of 
w  .1  r 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
this  administration  is  deliberately  forcing 
Am.erica  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  Nazi 
Germany.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
regard  the  President  and  Great  Britain 
wulr  feelings  of  suspicion.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  a  conscientious  division  of 


opinion  ofi  the  probabilities  ahead.  I 
voted  agaijist  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  because  I  believe  that  the  resulting 
danger  of  cur  participation  in  this  war  is 
far  greater  than  the  possibility  that  re- 
li>eal  will  iasten  the  end  of  the  war.  I 
voted  agaihst  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  bccau$e  I  believe  that  the  likelihood 
of  our  direct  involvement  in  this  war  is 
immeasurably  increased  by  its  repeal. 

There  was  no  partisanship  in  this  vote. 
Almost  20  percent  of  the  Democratic  del- 
egation ir  the  House  voted  against  re- 
peal. Dist  nguished  congressional  spokes- 
men of  th?  Democratic  Party  refused  to 
accept  the  position  adopted  by  their  lead- 
ership. ] Representative  Doughton,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  impor- 
tant Hous?  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
voted  against  repeal.  Congressman 
Mansfield,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee:  Representative 
Hatton  StMNERS,  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  joined 
in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  act. 
Congressnian  Shanley.  of  Connecticut, 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 
RoBERTSoii  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  added  their 
voices  to  the  forces  opposing  repeal. 
These  men  are  Democrats,  high  in  the 
councils  o'  their  party  There  were  oth- 
ers no  lesi  distinguished,  men  who  have 
suppjrted  the  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion with  almost  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence, who  refused  to  lend  their  voices  to 
repeal,  ^asscer.  of  Maryland;  Walter, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Barden.  of  North  Caro- 
lina: BEAi,  of  Illino'S;  Coffee,  pf  Wash- 
ington; PtTERSON,  of  Georgia;  Rabaut.  of 
Michigan*-every  one  of  these  an  admin- 
istration supporter,  voted  to  retain  the 
Neutralitsj  Act. 

The  lis<  goes  on  and  on.  On  ihe  Re- 
publican iide  men  like  Treadway.  of  Mas- 
sacr  usctts:  Andrews.  Rockefeller,  and 
Hall,  of  Nlew  York:  Thomas,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  have  voted  for  the  President's 
foreign  policy,  urged  us  to  keep  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  Everett  Dirksen,  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  a  man  who  asked  for  the 
support  o(f  the  administration's  foreign 
policy  in  the  interest  of  national  unity  a 
few  weekai  ago,  regarded  the  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  as  unjustified  at  this  time. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Democratic 
Congressman  Richards,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, as  h ;  addressed  Congress  last  week. 
Here  is  wiat  he  said: 

Never  si  ice  I  became  a  Merxiber  of  Con- 
gress tiave  I  been  so  troubled  In  spirit  as  In 
recent  dajs.  while  attempting  to  bring  my 
mind  and  conscience  together  as  to  the  posi- 
tion I  should  take  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ments no^r  before  us.  I  have  at  lasc,  after 
a  struggle  with  myself,  brought  them  to- 
gether in  the  decision  that,  if  I  am  to  be  true 
to  myself  and  my  people.  I  cannot  support 
this  measure  as  it  now  stands,  bscauce  I  be- 
lieve that  it  means  all-out  war  with  all  Itc 
Impllcatio  is  and  all  fts  consequences. 

The  record  will  show  that  to  this  date  I 
have  supp)rted  the  President  In  every  recom- 
mendatlor  he  has  made  to  the  Congress  for 
Implemen  ation  by  Congress  of  his  an- 
nounced foreign  policy.  I  have  believed  that 
the  President  does  not  want  to  see  this  coun- 
try involved  in  all-out  war  With  an  expedi- 
tionary force  sent  to  France  I  still  want  to 
believe  th^t  the  President  does  n'Jt  want  to 
send  Amefican  boys  to  fight  again  on  foreign 
soil  and  American  sailors  to  die  in  ioie.gn 
water*.      i 
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As  a  member  of  the  Pordpn  Aflairs  Com- 
mittee, I  fcualit  h.md  in  hand  with  Demo- 
craiic  members  ol  our  committee  for  the 
passage  of  the  nonlnvolvemont  acts  ol   1935, 

1936,  and   1937,  the  Anns   Embargo   Act  of 

1937.  and  the  repeal  of  the  Arnis  Embargo 
Act  of  19J9  I  supicrtcd  these  act*  bt cause 
I  believtd  that  their  piovUions  should  be 
stones  in  the  proper  strunure  cf  cur  fortljjn 
fHDlicy.  I  voted  loi  thein  liecauje  I  warited 
to  help  other  democracies  in  every  way  short 
of  war  itself, 

1  voted  for  these  acts  because  I  felt  that 
such  step.?  were  fci  the  be>t  interest  of  the 
United  St!  tes  and  would  tend  to  keep  the 
United  States  at  paace  rather  than  lead  to 
war. 

Congressman  Richards  voted  for  and 
urged  the  passage  of  the  lend-lea.se  bill. 
In  his  own  words,  Mr.  Richards  said: 

I  detest  Hitlerlsm  and  all  it  stands  fcr  I 
realize  that  the  philosophy  and  power  cf 
Hitlerism  may  easily  become  a  menace  to  the 
United  States  I  want  to  help  Eneland  and 
her  allies  because,  if  the  light  of  democracy 
goes  out  in  Europe  the  darkness  there  may 
easily  spreao  x>  thi.-  continent.  But  at  the 
same  time  my  first  iluty  Is  to  my  own  coun- 
try, and  the  fact  tliat  I  want  to  help  some 
other  nation  against  an  aggressor  Is  of  sec- 
ondary consideration  when  the  welfare  of  my 
own  country  is  Involved. 

Mr.  Richards  vated  against  repeal  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  because  he  felt  that 
re"r>eal  means  wai ;  because  he  believed 
that  our  country,  faced  with  labor  dis- 
putes at  home,  is  not  prepared  for  war. 
and  does  not  wan*  war. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Richards  that  our 
country  is  not  prejiared  for  war.  Neither 
do  we  want  war.  We  must  recognize  the 
risk  we  are  runn.ng.  In  the  repeal  of 
neutrality  we  have  authorized  certain 
specific  acts.  We  must  understand  fully 
just  what  the  consequences  of  these  acts 
may  be. 

Henceforth  American  vessels  are  free 
to  travel  where  they  will.  They  will  be 
armed  vessels  moving  into  belligerent 
waters,  carrying  cargoes  of  armament 
destined  for  the  me  of  belligerent  nations. 
Whatever  may  b<!  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  whatever  may  be  the  emphasis 
we  choose  to  place  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  results  before  us. 

The  ships  we  dispatch  from  our  ports 
will  fly  the  American  flag.  They  will  be 
manned  in  large  part  by  American  sea- 
men. Some  of  them  are  certain  to  t>e 
torpedoed.  American  lives  must  inevit- 
ably be  lost  in  increasing  numbers. 

What  we  have  done  in  Congress  may 
force  a  showdown  in  the  Pacific.  It  may 
well  touch  off  the  powder  keg  vpon  which 
the  entire  Orient  has  been  sitting.  The 
German  Government  may  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  its  Axis  ally,  Japan,  to  force 
Japanese  aggression  against  American 
interests  in  the  Far  East. 

And  from  this  course  of  events  there 
may  develop  a  two-ocean  war  while  our 
two-ocean  navy  is  still  largely  on  order. 
There  are  many  who  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  is  ready.  But  are  the  American 
people  ready  for  this  conflict?  Is  the 
entire  Nation  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice 
demanded  by  modern  warfare?  In  the 
last  few  weeks  large  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
neither  readv  r  r  willing  to  make  these 
sacrifices.  y:  kts  have  tied  up  plant 
after  plant  c  .1  mines  face  the  pros- 
pect of  shui-u;  .'. n.      A  crippling  strike 


has  been  voted  by  our  railway  brother- 
hoods. 

Only  the  presence  of  intelligent  legis- 
lation offers  prospect  that  such  a  strike 
Will  not  lake  place.  But  the  point  Is 
eiear.  The  American  people  are  not  pre- 
pared physically  or  mentally  to  run  the 
aggravated  risk  of  war  which  the  repeal 
of  neutrahty  has  immeasurably  in- 
creased. 

Before  this  change  in  our  national  pol- 
icy occurred,  we  should  have  stripped  our 
decks  for  action.  We  should  have  ehm- 
inated  every  expenditure  of  funds  not  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense.  We 
should  have  agreed  that  throughout  this 
critical  period,  lock-outs  by  management 
and  strikes  by  labor  must  be  taboo.  Our 
military  preparations  shoulu  have  been 
pushed  on  a  scale  which  would  dwarf  all 
of  our  efforts  to  the  present  date. 

A  Democratic  Senator  has  demon- 
strated our  total  lack  of  preparedness 
for  the  dangers  ahead.  In  the  debate  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Millard  Tyd- 
iNGs  told  the  Nation  these  pointed  truilis. 

Poi  my  own  part — 

He  said — 
I  refuse  to  fellow  into  battle  a  general  who 
will  not  keep  discipline  in  his  supply  lines; 
for  our  economic  life  Is  our  supply  line. 
Without  discipline  in  our  supply  lines,  men 
will  die  needlessly  on  the  battle  front,  die 
without  the  means  of  adequately  defending 
themselves — die  lor  you  and  lor  me  and  for 
all  the  other  people  in  America.  If  they  live, 
they  will  come  back  to  a  country  which  has 
won  a  war  only  to  find  devastation  in  the 
economic  life  back  home. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States 
I  say.  with  the  people  of  America,  these 
words:  We  must  not  undertake  a  course 
of  action  which  may  lead  us  into  war — a 
war  on  the  sea.  in  the  air.  or  on  the 
land — unless  we  are  ready  to  deal  firmly 
vvnth  .affairs  at  home.  Unless  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  quick  and  ef- 
fective solution  of  labor  disputes,  we  can- 
not order  our  men  into  positions  of  dan- 
ger. When  those  dangers  can  be  met 
successfully  only  throueh  th^  coopera- 
tion of  those  \  ho  work  back  home,  we 
must  be  willing  to  guarantee  that  cooper- 
ation, no  matter  what  may  be  the  cost. 

The  problems  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  reached  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous crises  in  American  history.  I  have 
sympathized  with  the  aspirations  of  or- 
ganized labor  all  of  my  life.  I  bebeve 
that  intelligent  modern  employers  should 
encourage  their  employees  to  join  with 
their  fellows  in  their  mutual  Interests. 
Tlie  experience  of  progressive  managers 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations  furnishes 
abundant  proof  that  companies  prosper 
when  employees  are  taken  mto  the  con- 
fidence of  management. 

But  there  must  be  limitations  on  the 
rights  of  both  employers  and  employees. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Calvin  Coolidge 
told  the  people  of  Massachusetts: 

There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  pub- 
lic safety  by  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Today  the  safety  of  America  lies  in  our 
ability  to  produce  for  defense.  When- 
ever the  production  line  ceases,  American 
safety  is  endangered.  When  the  steel 
mills  forging  the  weapons  of  our  national 
safety  stop  producing,  we  are  imperiling 
the  future  of  our  country.    When  coal 
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mines  cease  operations  theif  closing  af- 
fects the  national  defense. 

No  man.  no  organization,  no  group  ol 
organizations  in  our  countfy  is  bit^per 
than  the  United  Slates.  When  the  W^Al 
methods  established  by  Congress  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  haVe  been  ex- 
hausted, when  the  final  decision  has  been 
made;  the  parties  must  accept  the  re- 
sult. No  man  under  our  system  ran  law- 
fully reject  the  decision  of  our  hichost. 
court  when  he  has  brought  a  claun 
against  his  neighbor.  No  frnup.  labor 
or  management,  can  be  pi  ritiittod  to  re- 
ject the  final  lawfully  spol^en  woid  In 
any  controversy.  Such  b  rejection 
would  mean  the  substitution  of  chaps 
for  law.  j 

Our  Government  today  owes  us  an 
obligation  to  state  a  policy  Iwith  respect 
to  labor  and  manapement  which  will  ^ 
clear  the  air.  By  this  iirt}e  we  should 
know  what  can  be  done  anid  what  can- 
not be  don-'.  We  know  th&t  labor  and 
management  are  entitled  to  their  just 
share  of  the  expenditures  of  our  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  the  namo  of  defense" 
We  must  make  it  equally  clear  that  our 
Republic  is  able  to  enforce  a  just  deci- 
sion. Neutrality  and  labor  have  been 
the  two  bugest  issues  in  Washington 
this  week.  We  mu.st  recognize  that  both 
are  part  and  parcel  of  tlic  defen.se  of 
America. 

I  have  sought  to  do  my  duty  to  my 
people  and  to  my  country,  as  God  and 
conscience  have  dictated. 

I  believe  that  the  repeal  of  our  Neu- 
trality Act  was  unnecessary-  The  ma- 
terials A'e  are  producing  as  the  ar.scnal 
of  democracy  are  reaching  their  desti- 
nation. Ships  are  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  increasing  numbers. 

What  rej>eal  of  this  legislation  means 
to  our  country,  no  man  can  foresee 
without  thi'  gift  of  prophecy.  But  this 
much  we  do  know.  There  was  less  ri^k 
of  direct  American  involvement  m  'l.' 
wars  acro,ss  the  oceans  last  wctk  ili.ui 
there  is  today. 

I  pray  to  God  that  we  sl>all  not  regret 
the  decisicn  we  have  made.  I  pliJlge 
myself  now.  as  I  have  pledged  my.self 
before,  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  keep  sacred  American  life  and 
American  safety. 

Every  vote  I  cast  \\:ll  be  :n  k^  > ;  ::.g 
with  this  pledge. 


The  Republican  Ob.slruction 
I 

EXTENSION   C>r   HEMARK-S 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    Ml'-  HI^.«.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  f'F  HFPRRSENl  ..••.::%  ES 


Tuesday,  November  IS,  1941 
f 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  PY  MIDDLEJ^EX 
CLUB  OF  MASSACHLSF^:  I:  ..NU  AIMICLE 
BY  V^ALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.    DINGELL.     Mr.    Speaker.    Under 
leave    to    extend    my    remaiki    in    the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KIX'ORD 
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saclujM  '•  ■  ar.,:  .i  m.iv  i;.  :  tst-.i-n'  artic  If  by 
Walter  lJi;pniann  on  th.-  Rt  publican  Ob- 
struction, containfd  in  the  Wa-hineton 
P     >  of  Octotx>r  23. 

/;.  .  •  .;  r*  ;•  ■;."  nil  nibers  of  the  Middle- 
s'x  Can  :  Ml- a:;iu>ftt5,  m  annual  meet- 
ing Hssemblcd,  cJ.-.r.i.^  'h.it  tla-  Rcpi>bl;c,.n 
Parly  should  take  it-  -'..i.d  ir.  tl.e  ctirrfiit 
world  crisis.  In  suppo:t  ■>'.  a  ff.ir.i--.  rc..Il-':c. 
and  clear-visioncfl  n.iii  ,i.,il  p'/Ucy  l.tMby 
declare  their  be!  tf 

(1)  Tliat  the  f',re:;>;r.  i^  If.  i  'l.o  i::..*"d 
StatfS  should  be  finii.dd  up  r.  t!i-'  pr  p-  -i- 
f.  !i  •!".  it  the  protection  .f  tlu.s  Na'Mr.  a:,d 
I's  ]'..-•  tuti  in~  rpqulrf:^  thf  di'f..>t  of  N.i.'.- 
tl.  rii  .:..i'' tl  (■•;:Ti.i;.y  ;i!.d  .f  mcl-.  f  r-  .;;..« 
;i-  i:;r.  ■  .■:'.;•  I'.  '!.'■  idr.i.-  f  frrfcl  m  cl-m  c- 
r.ii ',     .11.:'    !.  i' .   :..il    ii.di'pf'r.dfi.i  i  . 

(2i  I:.!'  -i.e  ;))■  n:  -■ .  :.  f  ='ub  a  !..it;onal 
p  .;■•.  T'(i\v.:  -  •:.i'  '.::■--•;:. *f'd  a::i  h*>  given 
t  'i.  ir-e  nati.ai,-  iir.rt  p-'  ;k  ^  w!'.  i:-'  rf>si'=t- 
i:.c  uid  are  prf-p-^rrd  •  ■-•  :■■  ;>'  '!■-•'  .ij.<r«s- 
S'  r- 

(i  Th.it  \h'  L'i.,!rd  S'.itcs  G:'..  r:.r;;ent 
s!..  ii.c!  t.ikr  ,1.:  -iKh  n;>',i-',r '  <;  a.s  may  be 
ni-ci  >.>.it  >  t  I  p  i.sUiVf.y  ii.-uif  tliat  sucii  ;iid 
will   be  edective; 

(4'  That  aiiv  :,iw-  lt  st.itiiu-s  uh;-.  h  rc- 
strai:.    *:.''    f',;!'.    i:.c;   Jrt-e    i;-''   «  f   I'U.'    r.a".    n  ;1 

p  W'T   i:.cl  If-  u.-cfs  l-x  thi'  erT'Cf.ve  .^lipp'  :t 

if  sum  .1  p.  ■.:■%  -iV'Uld  be  f  utl-.w.th  rt'P''al-d 
(•:  a:r.^-;,c!  ::!  .i:.d  'Jiit  -u..-h  n^-w  i.rA'-  -i.  i:;d 
bi'  eii.ic'fd  .i-  p.iiy  bt'  1.' ccssary  ;  ^  L.Tect  tiie-e 
f  1 .  d  ^ , 

lai  That  If  the  un.sworving  pursuit  of 
8uch  a  policy  threatens  to  involve  our  coun- 
t:\  tr.  I"*'.',"  '.v.irfare.  the  Is.suc  should  be 
f:u  •  c!  hy  -■;:■  Ci  vernir.pr.t  ai'd  otir  pe-.;ple  with 
li!i;:i  C'  uri^'e  and  a  *i;  m  h' ;:i>f  thnt  only  by 
.'•urh.  a  curse  can  t!.:>  £;:ea;  and  powerful 
nation  fulfill  lt.«  de-tiny  as  a  Icid-  r  In'  the 
develupment  uui  mnsn'-  i;  iV.cc  t.t  iree  insti- 
tutions;   iii.d 

!6^  That  tie  R.prub:..  .m  Par-.y  -1..  uid  lend 
l*--  p  -.VT  and  d'r."-'  ;•-  le.-.d''r-h;p  to  the 
w!'.  ,(■:;♦■•,■ 'r-i  -';:  ;  r'  "f  T!:e  f  'Vv^rirg:  propo- 
siti.il.>  .i.'-.ci  :;!a'  '!.f  p.ir'v  sljould  and  can  do 
so  withiiUt.  i:.  ..nv  cU a-.f  rflaxir.i?  ;ts  v;ei- 
lancp  or  It-  ^.  ui.d  M.d  v;t;  r!U>  ipp:  ;-;on  in 
tile   n.  .d      r   p-,.:c.v  d   :n>-t'c    i.'^.-iu'  .    a:.d   fi;r- 

Resolved,  Tl,  .:  the  secret.iry  ^r:.,;  .i  copy 
of  the  foreg.'ir.g  resolution  tc  eacii  Memb.T 
from  the  C-nnnnnwi^alth  of  Ma-^achUbctts  in 

the  C.  :urt'-^  <{  tlv  Un;!ed  tit.i-t>-. 


T.  :'\Y    .^NO  "I  .M  'K;;    vv 
iH-.    W.dt.  :■  L;p:  ::ui:.n) 
Ti'.i   KJi't  r.ii.  \N  .  i'sri-u-i 'r:i  i.v 
H   p-.;:;;.^-.i:i    W.icS':>    ul;.,     h.i'.;'    y  ;i.- d 
may  not   be  able  to  per?uade  the 
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wh-Ic  Ktpublican  dt'U'».'ati.<n  now  in  Con- 
gress, but  If  they  fail,  it  vi.:i;  be  because  the 
par*v  n>.achinery  has  been  taken  over  by 
!!:■  ;.  u  ho  no  longer  undtrstand  or  believe 
in  the  gre.tt  tradi-u- 
Party 

1;;    t  ;'.e    long    p-  : :  .d 
tie    K  publican-    lM' 
54  out  of  70  years.     T. 
of  Cleveland    and   th.e    w-    ti 
were   the    only   intfr.ijdt'<    n. 
publican   supremacy   which   1 
election    of     Lincoln     until     t 


■f    the     R-"pt;b':f  an 

■'A     IStJO    until    1932 
;    t;.^■    country    for 


".  terms 
-   ^ :   W;  ison 

f:  r  Re- 
el  from   the 

flection    of 


Frank:::-.     R      -■•.,;!        Diirini;     tbe    pi-riod     m 

wh.  h  :l..  .•Xin  :;ca  v'  modern  times  was 
built,  the  people  have  on  tiio  whole  relied 
upon   the   Republican   Party. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  tli.it  A  nation 
does  not  give  its  confidence  t<.'  a  political 
party  over  so  lor.g  a  time  unless,  despite  all 
Its  obvious  faul*<  its  errcr?  .-nd  its  scan- 
dals, the  part\  h;"  ■  >i.  d  :. :  some'^.:n>; 
great'.y  Imixirtanl.  i  lu'  ReptibUc.a.  ^,.::v 
h;i*  .<;•  •■  d  {.~r  two  en  i-  thins^  m  Air.tt.ian 
hi\-  ti^v   ::■..;_-  -.'..a:  in;.;,  been  Indispensable 


t -:  the  d' velopm^nt  of  the  country  It  stood 
:  r  •:.  pr.-'.=;ervation  of  the  Union.  At  the 
turn  v.:  •:.:-  c:  n'ury  it  stood  for  the  ful- 
hllmrnt  rf  the  American  destiny  as  a  great 
power  These  two  ideas  have  been  the  soul 
"f  the  Republican  Party.  Insuring  its  sur- 
v.-.  tl  for  nearly   three-quarters  of  a  century. 

The  greatest  Republican  after  Lincoln  was 
Tl:-  )dore  Roosevelt  I:  was  he  who  first  saw 
clearly  that  America  had  come  of  age,  and 
that  the  United  Stales  had  henceforth  to 
accept  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of 
a  threat  power  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the 
f  u:.;;er  .f  ' \\(^  foreign  policy  of  modern 
Anuiica.  He  cut  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
Is  the  keystone  of  the  American  defense.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  modern  American 
Navy  He  U  more  responsible  than  anyone 
else  for  the  establishment  of  the  American 
outposts  in  Hawaii,  in  the  Philippines,  In  the 
C'a'.ibbean 

In  this  historic  w^rtc  his  most  eminent 
associates  were  EUhu  Root.  William  Howard 
Tafl.  and  Henry  L  Stimson  His  ardent  per- 
sonal follower  was  Prank  Knox.  When 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  dead  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Republican  Party  was  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  by  Frank 
Kelloeg.  and  by  Henry  L  Stlms<in  Are  we 
then  to  believe  that  the  parly  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Taft.  Root.  Hughes.  Stimson.  and 
Knox  is  to  continue  to  follow  the  leadership 

of  Nye.  Wheeler,  Fish,  and  M.\rtin? 

The  party  and  the  country  have  already 
-utTered  enormously  because  the  Isolationists 
raptured  effective  control  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  1920,  and.  though  resisted  by 
Hughes,  Kellogg,  and  Stimson.  have  held  that 
control  ever  since  When  the  Harding  ad- 
ministration took  office  in  1920.  the  United 
States  was  victorious;  Its  security  was  un- 
challenged: its  Influence  in  the  world  enor- 
mous. At  the  end  of  12  years  of  isolationism 
the  post-war  reconstruction  had  collapsed, 
the  whole  world  was  in  a  state  of  revolution- 
ary discontent,  and  the  ground  had  been 
prepared  for  the  tremendous  German  and 
Japanese  campaigns  of  aggression 

The  abject  failure  of  the  post-war  recon- 
struction under  Hardin^n  Coclldge.  and 
Hcc\er  ushered  in  the  New  Deal  here  at  home 
and  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  old  guard 
Republican  leaders  to  understand  the  war  led 
tl  the  election  of  the  first  third-term  Presi- 
dent in  American  history  The  Republican 
leaders  who  are  responsible  for  the  Republican 
record  from  1920  to  1940  can  hope  only  that 
the  historians  who  Judge  them  will  be  chari- 
table and  not  too  Just. 

Y>  t  with  this  record  behind  them,  they 
continue  to  talk  and  to  maneuver  and  to  vote 
as  If  nothing  had  happened  to  throw  doubt 
on  their  Judgment,  Though  they  wrecked 
the  peace  though  they  muddled  the  recon- 
struction, though  they  were  deaf.  dumb,  and 
blind  m  the  years  when  the  supreme  crisis  of 
modern  history  was  developing,  they  still  ask 
the  people  to  follow  them 

And  where  do  they  wish  to  lead  the  people? 
EK  e_-  any  ine  know  what  Mr  Martin  s'Repub- 
1;.  in-  w.mt  to  do  except  that  they  dt  not 
w  .-h  tc  do  what  iht  Prt-sident  proposes  to 
d  '  What  Is  Mr  M.krtin  s  foreign  policy? 
Can  anyone  define  u?  Is  it  to  appropriate 
sixty  billions  for  defense  and  then  call  our 
ship.'  back  Into  port  and  wait  to  see  whether 
a  victor;:, us  Hitler  strikes  first  at  Canada  or 
first  at  Brazil?  If  Mr  M.\.rtin  s  Republicans 
were  in  povi.-er,  what  would  they  do  about  the 
•.hmgs  they  merely  vote  against?  No  one 
knows     They  themselves  do  not  know,  lor 

they    are    not    an    opposition.     They    are    an 
obstruction. 

Their  ob-tructxon  Is  now  a  very  grave  peril 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
speeches  and  votes  of  the  Republican  obstruc- 
tionist? are  an  incitement  to  all  the  hotheads 
m  .T,ip,T':  ::■.  Germany,  and  elsewhere  to  take 
rn-k.-  w:..c:i  they  micht  never  take  If  they 
knew  for  certain   th  it   An.:er.c.ius   were  reso- 


lutely unite  1  Their  obstruction  Is  paralyz- 
ing and  demoralizing  to  all  our  friends,  and 
to  all  the  flendly  but  hesitant  neutrals  In 
Europe  and  in  Latin  America  Everything 
we  do  is  mide  more  costly,  more  dangerous, 
more  dlfRcvill  by  the  lact  that  the  world, 
which  has  alhe^thy  respect  for  our  potential 
power.  Is  lei  t(j\beiieve  that  we  are  too  dis- 
united to  nJobiM|e  and  exert  our  power 

Their  obakruct|on  Is  the  root  of  our  dlfB- 
cultles  at  tome.  How  can  we  hope  to  put 
an  end  to  strikes,  to  ask  worklngmen  to  ex- 
tend their  hours  and  restrain  their  demands, 
when  the  ofBcial  attitude  of  the  Republican 
Party  is  thit  the  country  Is  not  in  danger, 
and  that  tne  crisis  is  a  fake,  invented  by  Mr 
Roosevelt?  I  How  can  we  expect  the  soldiers 
in  the  camps  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  an 
Indispensatle  service  when  the  Republicans 
In  Congresaj  talk  and  vote  on  the  theory  that 
the  whole  thing  Is  a  political  trick  to  get  a 
fourth  tern  for  Mr.  Roosevelt?  How  can  we 
ever  hope  to  have  a  healthy,  candid  forth- 
right relatianshlp  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  as  long  as  most  of  the  Republicans 
are   willing    to    follow   the   leadership    of   the 

obstruction  sts? 

The  coui  try  cannot  stand  much  more  of 
their  obstriction  and  not  find  Itself  In  dire 
peril.  The  country  knows  it.  and  Mr  WlUkie 
and  his  fellow  Republicans  are  sailing  with 
a  strong  w:  nd  behind  bim. 


Is  This  an  Attempt  bv  Foreign  Interests 
to  Contr  )!  a  Vital  Link  in  the  Transpor- 
tation of  .America  .s  Fut-I 
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NSION  OF  REMARKS 


HO.N.  JERRY  VOCmHlS 

CF    C^LIrCRNT,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Tuef^day.  November  18.  1941 


Mr.  VipORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dam  v^ondering  if  the  time  is  not 
here  wheq  we  need  legislation  which  will 
bring  out  In  the  open  and,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent any  Attempts  by  foreign  interests  to 
control  of  essential  American  in- 
3r    utilities.    Gen.    George    C. 


gain 
dustries 


Marshall  -econtly  warned  in  an  Armi.stice 
Day  radio  address  on  civilian  defense  that 
"nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted."  I 
want  to  i  pply  hLs  warning  to  the  infor- 
mation ccntained  in  an  article  appearing 
12  da?s  eurlier  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  a.  1941. 


We  live 


in  a  free  land — 


said  Gene  ral  Marshall — 
and  with  s  jch  kindly  relations  to  one  another 
that  we  lail  to  appreciate  the  dangerotis 
possibilitUs  of  the  present  situation.  We 
should  realize  that  the  more  we.  as  a  Nation, 
Influence  the  course  of  this  war.  the  more 
Important  It  becomes  to  protect  every  phase 
of  our  nat  ional  life  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Axis  Powe  s  to  deter  or  weaken  us 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  a  most  vital 
phase  of  our  national-defense  effort  Is 
the  supp  ying  of  fuel  in  ever-expanding 
volume  t(^  the  industrial  centers.  Every- 
one  knot's— especially  right   now— the 

importanice  of  coal.  And  we  have,  some 
of  us.  foijght  very  hard  for  expansion  of 
the   outpfut    of   electric   energy.    But   I 
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wonder  whether  Congress  is  awake  to 
the  great  importance  of  safeguarding 
adequately  the  great  network  of  natural- 
gas  pipe  lines?  Mr,  Speaker,  is  this  body 
aware  that  annual  consvimption  of  nat- 
ural gas.  in  terms  of  heat  units,  is  ap- 
proximately five  times  that  of  el^tric 
energy?  And  is  it  informed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  very  substantial 
reason  to  believe  that  an  alien  attempt 
is  now  purportedly  in  progress  to  seize 
control  of  the  most  strategic  natural-gas 
pipe  line  in  America?  Imagine  the  head- 
lines, in  our  papers  if  the  Grand  Coulee 
power  project,  for  example,  were  re- 
ported to  be  about  to  fall  under  European 
domination?  Yet.  the  daily  potential 
capacity  of  Grand  Coulee's  energy  out- 
put compares,  in  terms  of  heat  units, 
with  the  potential  daily  capacity  of  the 
Texas-to-Michigan  natural-gas  pipe  line, 
for  example,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three. 
If,  on    the   other   hand,    the    pipe   Une's 

capacity  were  used  to  manufacture  elec- 
tricity, it  would  equal  the  potential  out- 
put of  Grand  Coulee. 

I  do  not  expect  that  this  artery  of  fuel, 
crossing  six  States  like  a  jugular  vein  to 
the  heart  of  defense  production,  will  be 
severed  by  the  agents  of  Adolf  Hitler  to- 
morrow or  next  week.  In  fact,  I  cannot 
state  with  any  certainty,  as  yet,  that  the 
Nazis  have  designs  against  this  strategic 
enterprise.  But,  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times.  I  do  heed  in  all 
earnestne.>^s  the  cautioning  by  General 
Marshall  that  "nothing  .should  be  taken 
for  granted."  The  article,  more  than  a 
column  in  length,  is  by  Thomas  P  Swift, 
and  its  opening  paragraphs  are  as 
follows: 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  United 
States  Treasilry  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  are  conducting  an  ex- 
haustive Investigation  Into  the  corporate 
activities  and  financial  affairs  of  Soflna,  a 
sprawling  European  utility  holding  company 
and  Investment  trust  wh;ch  Indirectly 
through  subsidiaries,  is  operating  now  In 
the  United  States,  it  was  learned  yesterday 

Sofina.  corporately  known  as  the  Societe 
Financiere  de  Transports  et  d'Entrepnses 
Industnelles,  has  controlling  or  substantial 
Interests  in  electric  light  and  power,  gas.  and 
transporUtlon  properties  1-  Berlin.  Paris. 
London,  Lisbon.  Madrid.  Brussels.'  Venice. 
Barcelona.  Algiers,  and  South  Amcr-ca.  It  is. 
and  for  many  years  has  been,  operated  under 
the  direction  of  Dannie  Helneman.  who  left 
Belgium  for  this  country  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Mr  Helneman.  who  wae  born  in  the  United 
States  but  spent  most  of  '-  s  lile  in  Belgium, 
brought  the  nucleus  of  the  Scflna  organiza- 
tion here  last  year,  and  now  it  has  blosM.  mcd 
into  a  full-fiedgid  enterprise,  orcupylng  more 
than  three  floors  at  50  Broadway,  under  the 
name  of.Amllas.  Ltd.  employing' about  300 
former  European  nationals. 

Surely  we  cannot  assume  that  a  vast 
European  utility  empire  with  properties 
principally  in  Axis  countries,  or  in  lands 

overrun  by  or  tied  to  the  Axis,  is  par- 
ticularly unfriendly  to  the  Axis  govern- 
menu?  Even  were  Sofina's  subsidiary 
in  this  country  a  creature  oi  the  Bank 
of  England,  its  designs  upon  the  vital 
Tcxas-Lo-Michigan  pipe  line,  if  reported 
truly,  must  be  challenged  by  law- 
enforcement  agencies  wheiever  it  lifts 
its  head  until  its  identity  £»nd  purposes 
are  uiunislakabiy  revealed. 


"We  should  take  nothing  for  granted." 
warns  General  Marshall.  Yet  Congress 
must  first  learn  of  this  purported  scheme 
from  the  newspaper  columns. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  there  are  50  or 
more     Representatives     in     this     House 
through  whose  districts  this  vital  natural- 
gas  pipe  line  passes.   It  is  the  longest  in 
America  and.  even  more  important,  it 
provides  a  continuous  pipe-line  link  be- 
tween  the   system    serving   the    Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  prolific  gas  wells  north 
of  Amanllo.  Tex.    From  General  Mar- 
shall's warning  let  us  turn  back  again  to 
the  very  dangers  he  signified,   as  indi- 
cated   by    Mr.    Swift    in    the    New    York 
Times.    He  points  out  that  Anutas.  with 
its  300  former  European  nationals  em- 
ployed at  50  Broadway,  is  controlled  un- 
der a  somewhat  complex  corporate  ar- 
rangement  by  an   intermediate  hold^pg 
company    known    as    Secuntas.      I    con- 
tinue to  quote  as  follows  from  the  Times 

article: 

The  Federal  Government's  Investigation  of 
Scifina's  affairs  is  being  undertaken  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  the  vast  enter- 
prise, which  has  listed  assets  of  2.126.865  476 
Belgian  francs  falls  within  the  purview  of 
United  States  laws  povernuig  the  regulation 

of  utility  holding  companies  and  trusts. 

Interest  also  is  tjeing  evidenced  by  Federal 
agents  into  Soflna's  South  American  activi- 
ties and  its  rumored  quiet  acquisition  over 
the  last  year  of  substantial  stock  interest  in 
two  American  utilities  which  directly  own  a 
93-percent  stock  interest  in  the  rich  Pan- 
handle Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  Panhandle 
Eastern  op>erates  a  continuous  natural-gas 
pipe  line  from  the  oil  fields  In  Texas  to 
Michigan. 

Mn.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  any  so- 
called  quiet  acquisition  of  stock  in  com- 
panies controlling  the  Texas-to-Michi- 
gan natural  gas  pipe  line  must  have 
become  something  more  than  mere  lumor 
for  a  principal  daily  newspaper  to  devote 
over  a  column  tc  the  story.  But  in  order 
that  the  people  may  grasp  these  possibili- 
ties in  their  midst,  suggested  by  General 
Marshall,  permit  me  to  enumerate  the 
midwestern  communities  which  may 
shortly  look  to  foreign  masters  for  their 
daily  natural  gas  supply,  should  Soflna's 
purported  schemes  meet  with  success. 

In  addition  to  numerous  smaller  towns 
In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  Panhandle 
Eastern's  natural  gas  supply  is  distributed 
to  homes,  shops,  and  factories  including 
defense  industries,  at  Jefiferson  City.  Co- 
lumbia. Moberly.  Boonville,  Fulton  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Hannibal,  and  elsewhere  in 
Missouri:  at  Springfield,  Peoria.  Quincy, 
Jacksonville.  Galesburg.  Lincoln.  Deca- 
tur. Champaign.  Urbana.  Ehinville.  and 
elsewhere  in  Illinois;  at  Fort  Wayne.  La- 
fayette, Muncie.  Anderson,  Crawfords- 
ville.  Kokomo,  Marion,  and  Huntington, 
in  Indiana:  and  at  Detroit,  Hamtramck, 
Dearborn.  Highland  Park.  Monroe,  and 
the    general    metropolitan    Detroit   area. 

In  addition,  a  branch  pipe  line  is  being 
constructed  to  supply  66  othfr  defense 
areas  in  Michigan  from  the  Panhandle 
Eastern  system,  including  Adiian.  Jack- 
son, Marshall.  Battle  Creek.  Kalamazoo, 
Ferndale,  Royal  Oak,  Birmingham.  Mount 
Clemens,  Pontiac.  Fiint,  and  Owosso.  A 
glance  at  a  pipe-line  map  reveals  also 
the  proximity  of  the  Panhandle  Eastern 
system,  as  emergency  supply,  to  Wichita 


and  Kansas  C.iy  Kans.;  to  Kan^a-  C:'y. 
Mo.,  and  St.  Louis:  to  Terre  Haute  and 
Indianapolis;  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton. 
Springfield.  Columbus,  and  ToQcdo,  as  wtll 
as  its  connection  to  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line system  now  extending  fryam  Muncio, 
Ind..  to  V'ashington.  D  C.  ftnd  the  At- 
lantic seabiiard.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  surely  cainnot  afTcrd 
even  the  possibility  of  an  att«}mpt  by  any 
European  utility  trust,  whether  Ax.s  or 
British,  to  bn-ng  into  an  ittitrna'ional 
combine  the  control  of  such  a  daily'  ni- 
cessily  as  gas  for  cooking,  heating,  and 
manufacturing  in  the  very  core  ot  the 
Union.  Has  not  Congre.ss  eriact«d  legis- 
lation to  break  such  strangle  hold.s,  even 
when  the  monopolies  are  exclusively 
American  In  ownership  and  operation? 
In  this  instance — and  I  cite  it  as  an  ex- 
ample— there  is  a  rosponsibilily  con- 
fronting Congress  to  bring  the  maneu- 
vering    and     manipulating     by     foreign 

corporations  In  this  country  under  con- 
stant scrutiny  In  the  Sofina  case,  legis- 
lation to  prohibit,  rather  than  tours  of 
discoverj'  by  Federal  departments  after 
Injury  is  accomplLshed.  is  the  public's 
first  demand,  along  with  prosecution 
wherever  wrongdoing  can  be  proved.    It 

is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tfloctive 
action  to  prevent  such  dangers  can  be 
taken  promptly.  And  I  would  be  ^^1:id 
if  there  could  be  legislation  on  the  mat- 
;  ter.  It  seems  to  me  it  could  properly  be 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  McCormack 
Act  for  the  registration  of  agent.s  of 
foreign  principals,  or  the  so»called  Voor- 
his  Act  for  the  registration  of  forcicn- 
controlled  organizations. 

We  are  now  forewarned;  let  us  u  i  n  - 
armed.  Let  us  take  nothing  for  cianud. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  leave  to  include  in 
the  Record,  as  extension  of  ^.^  ;» :r:u:ks, 
the  complete  article  publisluu  by  the 
New  York  Times,  page  33,  of  October  31, 
1941,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Tim<  s  if  O    <;-r   ,31. 
1941  I 

Scan  AcnvmEs  or  Alien  ConcSen— 1  m  •^-  i  t 
Justice  Departmcnts  and  SEcrRiiii^^  anu 
Exchange  Commission  Investigate  Bio 
Trust  Known  as  Sofina-  Units  in  N!>nv 
Co t;NTRiES— Interest  Ai.beadt  Srcvhi  :n 
Se\fral  Utilities — DutEcroRfe  or  £•  kxi^.n 
Origin 

(By  Thomas  P  Swllt) 

The  Department  of  Justict.  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  the  Sectlntles  and  Ex- 
change Comral^sion  are  concocting  an  ex- 
haustive investigation  into  th^  corporate  ac- 
tivities and  financial  affalrsJ  of  Stflna,  a 
sprawling  European  utility  h(*dlr.g  company 
and  mve-stment  trust,  which.  inri:rcctly 
through  subsidiaries,  is  opcra:lijg  new  in  Uie 
United  States,  It  was  Ieurnf"d  jicslerday 

Sofina.  ccrpcrately  known  Bt  the  Snclet* 
Financiere  de  Tran.<-p<.rts  tt  d  Enirepri^es,  In- 
dustnelles. has  controlling  or  Lub.*tantiaJ  In- 
terests In  electric  li^ht  «nd  pcver,  gat  uiui 
transportation  properties  In  '  Berlin.  Par;«, 
LA-ndon.  Lisbon,  Madrid.  BriitstU.  Venice, 
Barctlcua.  Algiers,  and  Scu'h  kmerlca  It  u, 
and  fcr  many  year*  has  bi  ted  under 

the  direction  of  Dann;e  H-.  t  -  ...  who  I'ft 
BelKlum  for  this  country  shct^Uy  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war 

.  Mr  Helneman,  who  was  bcr]i  in  the  United 
States  but  spent  mcjt  of  his  life  In  Belg.um, 
brought  the  nucleus  of  the  a^^fina  crgai.iza- 
tlcn  here  last  year  and  new  11  has  blr.sscmed 
Into  a  full-fledged  enterprise  occupy ng  rr.Lr« 
than  three  floors  at  50  Broadway  under  tii« 
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i^a/Jio  -.1  A::..'.i-  Ltd.  employing  about  3C0 
former  European  r.atiorials  Under  a  f^ome- 
what  complex  corporate  arrai^pement.  Amltas 
U  controlled  by  an  Intertnediate  holding 
compatiy  known  as  Securlias.  which.  In  turn, 
stems  bark  to  Sofina 

The  Federal  Ocvernmenfs  Investigation  of 
Soflnu's  aJtalrs.  is  being  undcrtaktn  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  the  vast  enter- 
pri«ie,  which  has  listed  assets  of  2.126865,476 
Bilelan  francs  falls  within  the  purview  of 
United  Stiitps  law!<  governing  the  reRulatlon 
of  utility  holding  companies  and  trtists 

ACTIVE  IN  SOfTH  ^^:iP.•f  A 
Interest  aL-o  is  beln«  e\idtr.cid  by  FiOtral 
agents  Into  Sofina's  South  American  activi- 
ties and  Its  rumortd  quiet  acquisition  ever 
the  last  year  of  sub.-^tanilal  stock  interests 
i;,  T'A.  .•\;:u-!ican  utilities  which  directly  own 
u  Wi  ;,•  r  ■  ;.t  5.tock  Interest  In  the  rich  Pan- 
l.ii:  (1  t  F, Intern  Pipe  Line  Company.  Pan- 
b.ai.ci.f  E.i-tern  operates  a  cuntinuovis  nat- 
ural gas  pipe  line  from  the  oil  ftelc!5  in  T-  x;is 
to  M;r;v^;!T; 

.'  u.vestlgatlon  re- 
■.-,  -♦  acquired  In 
c  rporation.  a  do- 
ll.;:,!:.  y  '.v  ;t  li  head- 
.'.  !:  -p»  :  a't  ^  fleet:  :c 
r:h  c  !.*:,i;  micldle 
I  t:.i:.>  o:  the  ^nlt^d 
States  Softiia  owns  4 ',)6  pi-vcr'.-.:  -f  M:ddU' 
Wf--r  -tock  ami  I'l.i'*  a  !•  prt-fi^laMvi'.  CiiarU-s 
W;;n>rs.  on  tl-.c  b.  ,i:cl  Mr  Wilmf^r?  l.«  a 
dirt'i"   r     '   .^:r..' I'- 

Si.::!..i .-.  b'-a:;i  '  (i:::c;.i>-  represents  a 
cri^>.'-- sect  Ion  (t  Bf'.»r..i:,  Frt'iich.  German, 
En^;;.-h.  S;-n:^.:-;.  .ii.d  Ita;:.ii:  r.ationals  In 
additi.  :;  •  M:  Hi-;nfn-.a:i,  Cn-rd'-:-.  Ar.ch;:,- 
cl'  ss  nf  ti-.e   ;,<%<.   t;r:n  •■{  Av!c!i:r.cU-^s    A1!pv    iv 
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Duiir  i:.    ;•;    aii 
the  board 

S'  tl;,.i  ~  b  ,i:d  i>  a-  Urr.ow--  V;-c;',  ui.t  Van 
de  Vy\er>'  Mr  He.i'.enM:;  Ch.irie.-  cU-  l.eH  y«>. 
Lurit-n  J.ir.U-  Max  H  !i.  Raoiil  R:ilia:d, 
Her.r;  Sp.'>:.i-; ,  Dav  ,d-Mi(  h'l  Van  Buuren, 
Mr  AU' !..:.rli  -  ■  Ga.^Trn  Barha;.-  r.,  R.'d'ilphe 
Bir.ds  hedler  Ga-'oii  Bla'-MV  M.iur-.ve  B  k. 
FYaiicisCc  de  A  Canibo  y  BatUo.  Jean  C.i-.-ol. 
Mariniif  rte  F^  :oi.(l,<  Maurice  de  Pa'ou:  Jules 
Di'srani;:-  A;!)ert  c!  Haer  Beriiaicl  D'^dlrv 
FTa:,(  k  IXvkr-r  Sir  Hu^b  J  Elle-,  S.r  G-  :.:e 
Grab,in^.e  Ffr:..i:.f!  H.m'ai:!,  M,'-ur:ce  Hrr- 
mar..-  Re^.:  ;•,,!  M,K('i::i:i.  Ai;cl:.'  M- y^  r. 
Maiir:c-e  Pes-.  :.-D;d;,  :'.,  Mauiic'  Soe.-nian, 
Frt-deru  k  G  S'riiU'r,  Vl^riiiM  Swiiitor.  G:u- 
sep}>e  V.Sp;  di  NL,*u:,i:a  LouLf  Wibrattf.  a:;d 
Lcrd  W:^:  v.v. 

T);e  Bi-i:(1  f  A:n.t,i.-  roi.si.-ts  of  Mr  Aii.  li- 
hui'i-v  J  D  Diiiu-.i:;.  Mr  Wil-.r.er-  M.ii-fl 
Ro!!k;f    ai'.d  J-'.i:.   Eb.rlab 

ENT.tV     INTi    l'iri-:lNE    COMr\NY 

In  co'.mecticn  v<.;!h  S  itina  ;;  reputed  acqui- 
sition Of  the  iiulirfrt  ir.terest  in  Pai.h.uid'.e 
E.istt-r:,  Pipe  I.;:.t'  ;t  i.^  u:'..)t':  *t.K  d  that  nonii- 
nofs  wer>'  u^ed  tAcid.siyely  m  the  pri  cess  T'.u' 
Columbia  O;!  &  Ga^ilme  Corporation  ai.d  'i.e 
M;,<-(ur:-Ka:i-a<  P.pr>  Liiit-  Co  ;M.ikan;  be- 
tvket-!;  them  r,\\:-.  dA  percent  of  tile  comnv  T; 
st.ifk  "f  tl'.e  p.pt^-hr.e  rcmpar.y  CoUinib:.i 
and  M  kK.  b.  i\e  been  at  -w.irds  p  i:;:*  f  r  6 
year>  .  '.  er  nianagement  policies  and  ;  w:;e:  ^hip 
of  the  P.n.l-.ar.dle  Ea-teri;  P;pe  Line  C^  Anti- 
trust pr  cet  ci;:-.cs  ;..i\t  bee:;  ir.v-Ived  ag.tii.^t 
C.-lunib..'.  O.:  a:,d  it.*  parent  tbt  d'.uir, ;na 
Ga-  iK.-  Electr!.-  Cvrpc: an.  w  and  b.ear.i.ti-  a:e 
ni'W  bema  held  t>efore  the  Secur,f.t~  ma'.  Ex- 
char.kie  Comaii-siKn  en  tb.e  pri:pu>rd  d:.-.-  '.ii- 
tion  of  both  Mckan  and  Colunibii  O;'.  by 
means  of  a  pro  rata  distribut  icn  of  t;..  .r 
Panhaiuib'  Ei-'eti^  b.ldli'k:-  to  jtockb-lder-  of 
tb.-    two  cotr-.parde? 

Oi.e  of  the  nonunees  Kbowti  to  hold  .i 
sizab'.p  blvvk  of  Mokan  stock  is  a  Cb.arics 
Gord  'n  iv  (.' '  Corporate  record*  ,<h,  \v  tro 
data  n  Cbar:^^  Gcrd.-ii  &  Co  ,  but  it  wa; 
learr.ed  tboi*  ti-.o  -oame  is  tb.e  ccmbinano.i 
of  first  I'.anTs  of  two  Sof\:ia  representatives  — 
Charle*    \V;'.:r.er>    and    Gordon    /.uclimclrss  ' 
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of  Mokan  stcxrk  Another  angle  In  the  sit- 
uation is  reported  to  revolve  around  a  so- 
called  independent  committee  of  stoclthold- 
ers  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  Pipe  Line  Co  .  In 
which  Mr  Duncan  Is  understood  to  be  In- 
terested. 

For  ^everal  months  Suflna.  since  Its  nom- 
inal headquarters  are  in  Brussels.  Belgium, 
has  applied  to  the  Treasury  In  Washington 
for  permission  to  use  'ts  funds  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  "frozen  funds"  edict  against 
the  Axis  and  Axis-controlled  countries.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  on  October  15 
the  Treasury  put  a  ban  on  additional  Sc- 
flna  permits  to  use  Its  funds  Whether  tb.e 
ban  has  since  been  raised  has  not  been  dis- 
closed  by  Treasury  representatives. 

Insufar  as  the  enterprise's  South  American 
operations  are  concerned,  tt  .s  understood 
that  Amltas.  through  its  engineering  and 
technical  staff  handles  the  shipment  to  Ar- 
gentina and  Br.iZil  of  electrical  equipment, 
generating  supplies,  and  fuel  purchased  in 
the  United  States  The  fuel  and  supplier  are 
being  utilized  in  the  operation  of  the  Ccm- 
pania  Hispanc-Americana  de  Eiectiicidad. 
3.    A  Known    as    Chade.    this    system,    in 

which  y-fina  has  a  substantial  Interest,  con- 
tr.ls  A.de^pread  public  utility  and  other 
properties  ui   Latin   America 

Chade  was  incorporated  in  f^adrid  in  1920 
to  take  over  South  American  properties  of 
the  German  Transatlantic  Electric  Co  .  and 
to  own.  operate,  construct,  and  manage  pub- 
lic   Utilities. 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  Act 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARK? 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  SHERIDAN 

OF  PENN~  v;  %  ^.^:A 
IN  THE  H0L6E  Of   RtPIiEcENI ATIVES 
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M:  SHERID.AN.  Mr.  Sp- aker.  it  is 
with  kt'on  repiet  tiiat  I  find  I  cannot  vote 
for  ooncurrtr.ee  in  Hum-  Resolution  237. 
a.-^  aniended  oy  ;}>■  Sonate,  repoalina  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  N-  u-rah-y  Act  of  1939 

When  I  vote'd  for  the  lend-lease  bill. 
to  a.-.sist  the  democracies  of  the  world,  it 
was  my  thought  then,  and  I  believe  it  was 
the  tlroueht  of  the  majority  membership 
of  thi.-<  Conarps.s.  that  we  were  voting  bil- 
lion.s  r-f  L'ni'ed  States  money  to  be  used  ' 
for  the  p.-odiicMi:>n  of  implements  of  war. 
placing  them  on  our  pier?  of  the  Nation. 
and  telling  those  threatened  nations. 
"here  is  otir  assi^tanr.-  to  you — come  and 
pet  It  '■  And  ove:yone  applauded  our 
contribution  to  world  civilization  as  ycu 
and  I  desire  ;'.  :  nd  we  termed  this  ccwi- 
tnbution  par'  of  our  national  defense. 

Our  armed  forces  went  even  a  step 
furthtr.  Th-  y  took  r,ver  the  defense  of 
Iceland  and  our  Navy  took  up  convoy 
du'y  half  way  acr  -s  the  Atlantic,  con- 
voying ships  of  other  nations,  in  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  guaranet^  the  safe  arrival  in 
pons  cf  Europe  o:'  these  supplies  and 
implements  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  tcday  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, a  nrerrrb'^rs  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Kcarv.y.  pave  his  life  m  this  endeavor. 
and  today  he  sleeps  m  a  hero's  grave, 
som^ewhere  on  the  ootrom  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  When  he  joined  'he  Ur.ited 
States  Navy  he  swore  allegiance  tc  dvfend 


the  Unit!  d  States  flag  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Nation  for  which  it  fl  es' — 
not  to  aci  as  an  international  policeman. 
And  nc  *•  wc  are  asked  to  vote  permis- 
sion to  cur  merchant  marine  to  enter 
belligerer  t  and  combat  waters  to  deliver 
these  imi  lements  of  war — a  war  that  is 
not  our  war.  I  regret  my  conscience 
rebels,  anl  I  cannot  cast  my  vote  for  that 
purpose.  These  v.aters  into  which  you 
propose  t)  send  our  merchant  ships  have 
already  keen  declared  dangerous  waters 
by  our  C  ommander  in  Chief  under  his 
various  1  lxecuti^  e  orders.  Are  we  now 
going  to  place  the  congressional  seal  of 
approval  on  the  death  warrants  of  our 
American  seamen  who  must  necessarily 
take  thes^  supplies  into  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land and  be  subjected  to  aerial  bombard- 
ment? Is  there  anyone  who  will  hon- 
estly den^'  that  American  seamen's  lives 
will  be  iQj  t— legally  sacrificed— if  this  bill 
passes? 

Let  us  recall  that  oath  that  you  and  1 
took  wh^ri  the  people  of  our  respective 
districts  lent  us  here  to  represent  them — 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unitfd  States — so  help  us  God. 

When  I  asked  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  (Jf  Pennsylvania  to  send  me  here 
as  their '  Representative  in  Congress  I 
pledged  i^iyself  and  my  honor  not  to  vote 

for  war-i-not  to  send  their  sons  into 
armed  conflict,  unless  the  sovereignty  of 
our  great  and  grand  Nation,  this  United 
States  df  America,  was  attacked.  I 
pledged  jnyself  to  them  as  their  public 
servant,  to  vote  the  necessary  legislation 
to  make  ihis  Nation  the  strongest  nation 
on  God'S;  earth,  defensively.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  fulfill  these  pledges. 

But  if  Ave  are  attacked,  then  and  only 
then  will,  I  vote  a  declaration  of  war  and 
you  have  my  assurances  as  a  Member  of 
this  Corteress.  when  that  vote  is  cast, 
with  Goq's  guidance  I  will  take  leave  of 
this  House  and  put  on  the  uniform  of  the 
service  o|  my  country  and  join  with  those 
marching  in  defense  of  our  Nation, 
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Paralyzing  Our  Sugar  Indu.stry 
EXTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  JARED  Y.  SANDERS.  JR. 
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IN  THH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvieiday,  November  18,  1941 


EDITORll^L     FROM     THE     NEA^      ORLEANS 
1         LABOR   r.ECORD 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  organ- 
ized labdr  does  not  always  see  eye  to  eye 
with  agriculture  on  all  questions.  Of  all 
the  morie  significance,  therefore,  is  an 
editoriallentitled  "Paralyzing  Our  Sugar 
IndustrjT"  which  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  jthe  Labor  Record,  published  in 
New  Orltans.  La.  The  Labor  Record  is 
the  loca^  organ  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  I^abor  and  usually  adequately  ex- 
presses the  views  of  organized  labor  in 
our  sectipn. 

This  editorial  deals  with  the  effects  of 
the  recent  ceihng  of  3  4  cents  per  pound 
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placed  on  sugar  by  the  Price  Control  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Henderson.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat  sugar  is  probably  the 
cheapest  agricultural  product  among  our 
more  important  commodities  and  yet  it 
is  the  only  one  of  the  farm  products  that 
has  had  a  price  ceiling  fixed  on  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  editorial  in  question,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Labor  Record  of 
October  1941] 
Paralyzing  Our  Sug.^r  Industbt 
Pfice  control  and  price  fixing  are  Justlfltd  In 
many  instances  The  severe  lesson  we  learned 
in  World  War  No  1.  when  exorbitant  prices 
were  charged  on  many  products  should  never 
be  permitted  to  occur  again  In  order  to 
regulate  prices,  the  OflBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply  was  created,  with 
Mr  Leon  Henderson  as  Administrator.  Mr. 
Henderson  announced  that  raw  sugar  would 
be  kept  under  a  ceilirg  of  3'^  cents  per 
pound.  When  asked  regarding  this  action 
on  his  part,  Mr.  Hendersoii  remarked  of 
speculation  in  raw  sugar  Giving  Mr  Hen- 
dereon  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  regarding  pos- 
sible speculation,  thoughts  naturally  arise  In 
our  minds  as  to  how  can  the  sugar  planters 
maJce  a  livelihood  at  this  low  price  facing  the 
high  prices  charged  In  other  markets  for  his 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies. 

Down  here  in  Louisiana  we  have  always 
prided  ourselves  on  our  sugar  industry,  and 
we  have  pleaded  with  our  national  legislators 
many  times  for  a  more  equitable  sugar  quota 
for  contmental  'United  States.  Our  efforts 
brought  little  success,  with  the  explanation 
from  one  Senator  that  continental  sugar  had 
very  few  friends  In  Congress.  Inasmuch  as 
sugr.rcane  is  planted  In  two  States  of  the 
Union.  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  both  of 
these  States  are  members  of  the  Union,  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  these  States  should 
not  be  treated  on  some  semblance  of  a  parity 
with  possessions  and  foreign  states.  We  re- 
peat our  former  actions  in  order  to  show  our 
readers  that  sugar  has  been  shackled  too  long 
and  too  much  during  the  past,  and  now  Mr. 
Henderson's  action  Is  still  further  shackling 
continental  sugar  by  setting  a  lew  price  of 
the  raw  product  will  Just  about  throttle  the 
industry  In  this  State.  Mr  Henderson's  eyes 
would  open  wide  if  he  were  to  review  the 
sugar  situation  daring  past  years,  and  if  he 
were  able  to  comt  to  Louisiana  and  visit  the 
plantations  he  would  be  amazed  at  the  Idle 
sugar  lands,  made  idle  t>ecause  of  cur  un- 
equitable sugar  qt.ota.  For  the  most  part.  Mr 
Henderson  will  Uam  that  sugar  plantations 
are  owned  and  cu.tlvated  by  the  middle-cla.«« 
type  people,  and  not  by  the  mythical  rich 
who  yearly  tour  t.ie  foreign  countries  seeking 
relaxation  from  the  botheisome  task  of  keep- 
ing track  of  then-  sugar  profits.  We  repeat. 
Ml  Henderson.  S'j  cents  is  too  low  a  price  on 
raw  sugar.    Make  an  adjustment. 
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Mr.  TRAYNOR.     M:     Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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CRD.  I  include  the  following  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  before  the  Junior  Cliamber 
of  Commerce.  Dover.  Del..  Thursday  eve- 
ning. November  6.  1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  members,  and  guests, 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  about  national 
defense  yuu  probably  have  heard  and  read 
enough  about  it.  Not  that  it  isn't  an  impor- 
tant subject.  It  Is,  Indeed.  However,  1  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  tonight  about  a  diflerent. 
yet  vital  subject  which  is  being  widely  dis- 
cussed m  connection  with  this  program,  and 
that  is  the  case  for  a  separate  air  force 

The  present  war  has  taught  the  world  many 
lessons  Possibly  the  most  Important  has 
been  that  coordination  of  the  three  arms  of 
defense  is  vital.  Unless  we  have  a  separate 
air  arm,  aviation  will  not  have  Its  General 
Marshall,  its  Admiral  Stark.  In  other  words. 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  selecting  his 
commander  for  any  campaign  In  any  zone  of 
action,  when  he  comes  to  the  point  of  naming 
a  man  for  the  job,  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  rely  for  the  selection  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  an  old  service— the  Army — or  a 
younger  service,  the  Navy  One  can  be  sure 
it  wiU  be  either  an  Army  man  or  a  Navy  man. 
and  he  can  almost  equally  be  certain  that 
aviation  will  continue  to  be  where  It  now  is— 
subservient  m  that  campaign  to  an  Army  or 
a  Navy  man  even  though  the  primary,  pos- 
sibly sole,  function  of  that  campaign  in  that 
particular  zone  is  air  warfare  To  insure  co- 
ordination of  all  arms  is  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  for  forming  separate  air 
force  in  which  the  ambitious  young  cadet, 
when  he  starts  to  fly.  may  harbor  dreams  of 
some  day  being  top  man — not  m  the  Army, 
not  in  the  Navy,  but  In  the  flying  forces  of 
the  independent  air  arm  Support  or  service 
aviation  in  the  Army  and  Navy  will  always  be 
operated  by  more  or  less  junior  flying  officers 
of  those  two  arms  wearing  the  uniform  and 
actuaUy  part  of  those  older  services  taking 
their  orders  from  their  respective  superiors 

Within  our  Navy  aviation  affairs  are  pretty 
well  in  hand  As  Rear  .Admiral  Cook,  when  he 
was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
speaking  before  the  aviation  forum  In  Wash- 
ington. February  1939.  stated,  and  as  all  naval 
officers  now  agree: 

"Broadly  speaking  (aircraft  of  the  Navy) 
have  but  one  function— to  assist  the  fleet  In 
achieving  victory  at  sea.  •  •  •  Of  all  the 
elements  which  make  for  the  success  of  a 
naval  campaign,  the  most  Important  1b  the 
service  of  information.  •  •  •  While  the 
primary  duty  is  scouting,  they  carry  offensive 
ard  defensive  armament  of  considerable 
power.  •  •  •  For  It  is  by  the  cumulative 
effect  or  damage  that  a  man-of-war  Is  forced 
to  leave  the  line,  to  fall  prey  to  the  destroyer 
and  the  submarine.  Those,  briefly,  are  the 
battle  functions  of  naval  aircraft  " 

In  the  War  Departmen'  the  gallant  and 
highly  efficient  officers  struggle  to  compose 
their  support  (Army  aviation)  with  a  strik- 
ing new  three-dimensional  fighting  force, 
und  this  is  almost  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. Let  us  suppose  that  of  all  British  avia- 
tion, half  today  were  with  the  Royal  Na\7 
and  half  with  the  Army,  and  that  there  was 
no  Royal  AU-  Force.  Would  Churchill  turn  all 
over  to  the  Army  or  all  to  'he  Navy,  or  would 
he  leave  It  "as  is,"  with  divided  command 
and  responsibility,  while  the  Grand  Fleet 
keeps  in  hiding''  He  would  not  He  would 
be  forced  to  take  his  flying  machines  and 
personnel  and  concentrate  them  where  most 
needed.  He  would  have  to  form  an  independ- 
ent air  force  right  now.  True,  all  he  would 
get  would  be  the  tactical  and  strategical 
benefits— no  production  or  development  bene- 
fits whatsoever — but  for  that  alone  he  would 
be  Justified  so  as  to  Insure  perfect  coordina- 
tion, the  secret  weapon  of  modern  warfare. 

Our  country  must  and  should  have  a 
separate  striking  air  force.  A  proposed  plan 
would  call  for  a  special  coordinator  or  assist- 
ant to  our  Commander  In  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent.    This  coordinator  cotild  decide   which 


command— Army,  Noxy.  or  air  force — is  to 
direct  any  given  command.  Ix|  addition  to 
him.  two  new  governmental  •dipanments. 
headed  by  a  secretary  for  aviation,  could  be 
esiablishcd. 

A  now  uir-defense  organizatl^in,  the  Inde- 
pendent air  arm — a  mobile  stnilng  force  in- 
stantly available  for  delrnsive  or  offensive  op- 
erations— could  be  sot  up  lmm««1i«tely  under 
the  Department  of  Aviation  Drpanired  on 
lines  duplicating  the  United  atntes  Army's, 
indepondcnt   air-arm  po  '   would   hnve 

their  own   quota   of   en;  t    titles,   uni- 

forms, budget  promotion  li«t.  property, 
services,  and  traditions 

Navr/i  aviation,  including  jMarlne  and 
Coast  Guard,  would  remain  as  aft  present,  ex- 
eept  that  all  procurement,  applied  research. 
expennientiittun.  and  rievd  fiment  woik 
should  t>e  p<-)oled  in  the  D«'partment  -ol  Air- 
craft   ProducUon. 

The  question  may  t>o  Bskp<l,  "Why  take 
such  drastic  steps'  Are  they  really  neces- 
sary?" I 

On  November  11,  1918,  Gerniany  lay  pros- 
trate, a  vanqtilshed  nation,  forbidden  bv  the 
Versailles  Treaty  to  build  suable  oirctaft. 
Her  aviation  was  stripped  fr<>m  her  She 
was  bankrupt  The  sjune  day  stw  the  United 
States  a  victor,  possessor  of  unltmit^d  wealth, 
the  worlds  most  fertile  field  for  aviation 
development. 

From  1918  to  1933  Oermany  busied  herself 
with  small  planes,  gliders  and  limited-per- 
formance civil  aviation  In  the  United  States 
during  this  period  more  than  20  govern- 
mental aviation  agencies  were  formed  as  aero- 
nautics matured  here  and  all  were  rela- 
tively inslEniflcant  appropriation  panhan- 
dlers To  this  day  none  Is  reprew-nted  in 
the  Cabinet  except  by  two  Assistant  Secre- 
taries 

Then,  on  May  15  1933.  Germatny  authorized 
creation  of  an  air  secretary.  All  aviation  was 
centralized  in  one  department  under  Her- 
mann Goering  and  the  Luftwaffe  estab- 
ILshed  Monstrous  schedules  of  production, 
training,  and  maneuvers  wflre  »et  The 
Spanish  and  Chinese  wars  were  exploited  as 
proving  grounds  United  States  aviauon, 
meantime,  continued  to  drift  except  In  the 
air-line  operations  field  But  Wttle  heed  was 
paid  here  to  wars  abroad 

From  September  1.  1939.  up  to  the  present. 
Germany  has  reaped  the  dividends  of  cen- 
tralized control  of  aviation  with  succes.sful 
invasion  of  country  after  country  Air  M..r- 
shal  Goerlng  has  directed  all  German  mili- 
tary strata  i?y.  World  War  ace  Ernst  Uder  Is 
In  charge  of  production  Another  ace  P  :- 
dolph  Hes^.  was  second  assistant  to  H.i.er 
himself.  Today  the  triumphant  Luftwaffe — 
conslstlne  of  a  striking  air  fotce.  plus  army 
and  navy  air  services— flies  on. 

Our  own  Nation,  in  turn,  began  showing 
signs  of  awakening  By  May  1940,  President 
Roosevelt,  in  view  of  the  European  situation, 
called  for  and  obtained  b:g  aircraft  appro- 
priations. Progress  continues  slow  and  dis- 
couraging, however;  we  still  have  no  Cabinet 
officer  for  the  air  Our  only  striking  force  Is 
the  Armv  s  combat  command,  successor  to 
the  G   H   Q   Air  Force 

When  3(1  Gothas  raided  London  by  day  in 
July  1917.  Er.gland  was  Jarred  out  of  Its 
lethargy  A  centralfeed  air  ministry  was  set 
up  at  once  and  a  Secrttary  t  <t  A:r  appointed. 
We  need  the  same  kind  of  rude  a'^aket.iiK 
It  might  have  been  good  fortune  if.  oi.  M  >v 
10  1941.  Nazi  b^jmbers  had  fkjwn  over  N  w 
York  instead  cf  London,  de^tnymg  St  Juhns 
Cathedral,  Radio  City,  and  Wall  Street,  and 
killing  hundreds  of  civilians.  Some  shock 
surely  must  come  along  to  arouse  Amer  ca 
to  the  need  of  aviation  organization.  Ud 
by  men  with  fiylng  knowledge  and  long  flying 
experience 

This  Jolt,  however,  will  nrn  come  from 
withm.  Neither  wUl  it  come  from  without. 
Hitler  could,  with  aviation,  right  now  make 
two  or  three  thrusts  which  would  make  this 
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CMi:Uiv  f.t:r!v  ";':'rm  H'  -  uid  d  .  '.'.  »;';i- 
!,U'  I'.ss  '.t  i,r  •  ;.,;n--.:  a;  r;  i;-  l  aw:iy 
■..r.  f  fr»'t'  j;  .1  :.•  *  :.  '  !  r  H  '  .'-r  :.>'V.-r 
hit-  h;»  n'.AU  r  n.i'.  :.  ir.i'si  tu-  m.ii.k-.  I.l-  is 
In  a  poslijon  to  completely  destroy. 

Our  picture  must  be  rectified  by  pr;pular 
u^::  II  Pulls  of  the  pe<.ple  u:  d  :  ti."  HouiC 
i.:  H-;  'fsentaf.Ufs  ihow  tj  »  iiii/.!:'\  :n  iasoT 
L.i  III.  lu-diate  acticn  N.  'lit-  r:r.  c<5uut 
lunger  lt>  the  (::(•'•  (;f  the  pM '  .iv.r.  ;,  ;.:  i-.td 
lu  the  Battl'-  rf  Britain,  T'.e  B.i-,<'  i,:  tin? 
AUa;;';^,  C.'t  "e  i.i.J  Ui  --..ch  iti;J  (vcy  blitz- 
krieg 

'  The  Issue  now  la  simply  one  of  ort;aui2a- 
ti.  !•  •-  f  Tii.derr.h'atlon.  of  eSc;c;-.y.  No 
K.;.^-:   ii  ii  piJiitical  or  p.i:'.  .-.li. 
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Vifws  On  Defense  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C>F  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Tuc-daij.  .V'.!,  •-;?)(  r   LS,   i942 


spp::ech  of  nathan  sxFiAus  adminis- 
trator, UNITED  bTATES  HOUrflNO 
AUTHORITY 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Spoak.T,  under 
lf>avo  to  ex'enri  rr.y  r-'mprk.-,  I  includ'.' 
lit  rt'in  an  ;idci:  »■.%--  by  Natlian  S'lau.-.  Ad- 
mini.'^trator,  UnitPri  Statr.^  HoviMng  Au- 
thiTity,  at  th''  annual  mooting  of  the 
S:rurtU!iil  Clay  Prcxiucli  Institute,  Ho'el 
Mayflo\\,fr,  Wa.-hm^'ton,  Thur.sciay  Nc- 
vembrr  6,  1941.  which  give.-  a  vi  ry  good 
picture  of  th.e  fine  work  the  U.  S.  H.  A,  i.s 
doing  in  deft-n.se  hcu.-^ing.  The  address  is 
as  follow.-- ; 

T!!i  ST'.ktu:./i  C;ay  Prdl^cl-^  I:-..-:;tu'o  Is 
liu  I  i'i;ar,;/at.i  I.  c  :'.;p<.j.-eci  of  jiriu-'.c.:!  r.wn. 
.iCni,-;tL:ri.t  d  ti  dt.il  m  l.u*.'-  .i;.d  fli;urf.-.. 
It  IS  m  :hi.'=  s[.-:i'.'  ot  rfrt!;'y  ti.at  I  w.u.t  To 
t<  !;  y^  u  iJie  -■■-ry  of  dt  ftiLso  .hri!.--::.g  In 
faits  and  rlgu:i\-,  :\::A  '\  .:hi'\i:  rci:  rrrxj  to 
JH  I'sot-uiltlcs  My  puipi.e  ;n  ^!.;s  n:.d  i  th'T 
s;  t  oi-h  >  t}'.,!t  I  .\;\:  n^..:'ti:]\^,  c,  th--  siibjfct, 
IS  tu  thr  -.v  thr  '\.\\  lu;^*  <'f  f'\ib.;c  c^p.r:  n 
and  pi;t!:i-  i:::d:  r-MiuUn^  lip-:;  *h>  ;r^- 
pi  rtarit  i"abjec"  If  '.\:v  ■Mur.'.iv..'.-.:  n  r. - 
veal-s  ccr.dr. '.cr.s  'h.\:  recpiirt-  i-'.  rrt  ct ■.-■.-. .  'ho 
n-.-in  u!,.i  b..i^  Fw.'vb.'d  rn  t!;c  l.^h'  can 
hardly    b"    held    r-v'^p.  n.^:'!;;" 

In  my  bel'.t  f  ',!  .<•.  :vo~  no  ii~pf\il  p'a:ro-e 
to  ^e- k  a  -ica;  t><_'^io  D'  v.'Tlt--^.^  rdl  c<  n. - 
cerr.!  ri  bnvr  rt  '..e  :!v  ;r  bts'  The  errors 
l;ave  be-  :;  the-.,  f  \v  ■.■!;-n.-Mn.;;i:  pciple  who 
have  nc  iir.d>  r--  m  d  •!;•.  pr;:.c:p;.<  of  good 
nrtrv.'.v.:<':-.\'ic::  r  havf  bt-en  ui.w;I!:ng  to 
:ao.     far-.. 

U:..i:  are  the  balun.t  fact?''  Wi-.ar  are  'hf 
.-J  ■,  :d    covernlnK    principKs  ' 

F.rvt  i;i  •!■<.  d,:,!i->-  ,r;-t-;  of  1917  .ind 
ir':8  '.]•■.:■■  w  1-.  1  I'.!:',;,-  h^  ■'.sine  pr,ie-a:n 
\v.  r'i.v  !  r.-.f  :.\:;-.  Tb.  i'  fit  r  •  is  a  natlon- 
v,;do  >Ii::ii-i;.  aruno'  aivl  dt  fen«e-hou?ing 
prf'Kmm  n  thl.^i  ecu:  tv  •od.'V  is  d;.-  to  the 
wl.«dcm  and  frre.'^'.eb.t  .f  Frankl.n  !>  dnno 
Roosevelt 

S?roiid  A  pn  i;ran-.  fir  pvr::i'.:r.L:  \\  n-.t  ?  fi-.r 
workers  in  nathnal-defi  :;>(-  ir,d-,:.-tr-.t  -  nv.:-^t 
pr-v:j,.  Tb-  b,  ;'.•■■;  v>.!-.t:-.  tbov  .»r--  n-.adfd. 
wher*^  'b.- V  :,re  nt  •  dt  d  a:ud  ni'  -t  iir.porta:it 
cf  a;;.  \v;:b.n  tbe  mtan.=  i.  f  tlu^e  who  m-.d 
tb.  ;-. 

Ir.c  R.p.ire.-  .in  i  the  nie.<srtge  thfy  convey 
an    clear 

Fi  rtv-iive  perr-  nt  cf  tl^e  faniihe^  cf  de- 
fe^•^e    wcrke'.i    have    ii.c;..mes    o:     .ess    ta.iU 


B..  twet-n  :  '  ; 
■■  '.    all  prtv." 
I     H     A      :  -  :: 
i.r  le.s.>.  ,ii,d  ^a 


an,d  can.  .liT"  rd  to  pay  nc  more 
o.tb  rttit 

;,;   o    !  1940,  less  than  2  percent 
■•■•.;   bou«!ne  pr'duced  with 
:    ;    •    rented   f   r    ?  •  '  a  month 
c   witb.in  fb.(    n;>  ..ns  of  fam- 
ilies with  incorr.es  rf  .$1  7.=)0  a  ■    .ir  or  less. 

Thus  almost  half  ol  the  defen.«;e  workers 
have  Incomes  below  the  levtl  for  which 
private  enterpri.se  bulld.i.  The  conclusion  Is 
ine.'scapable  that  unle;^s  defense  workers  are 
to  live  in  tetits  and  trailers,  a  public-housins; 
proeram  l«.  thr  onlv  method  nf  mfe'inc  their 
j    needs 

Tb<^  ■*. ,;  kc.'f-  in  national  defenje  who  need 
,'.c!(b'  n.il  housiiiG;  are  not  the  workers  re- 
ini.'td  :'!m  "be  neiphborhocd.  If  they  al- 
rf  ;(.-.•  ::•,•    ,n.  •:.•'■  nelchborhcod.  they  will  ob- 

viouslv    bo.-'     f'  :-'.■  -; 

For  'A  b.t  m  '!  ■  ;.  .Ti'i  '  t.bf  ne-A*  defense 
hen  s  bo  bn  .•  '  I-  r  -b.  ■•»  workers  who 
hH\ H  n-.'  v"d  :nto  tl;e  iity  or  town  because 
•bt  re  :-  a  job  to  be  had  in  a  defense  indus- 
try. Bv  the  same  reasjnmg,  when  defense 
work  .-lackens  cr  ends,  en  the  day  that  peace 
return.'^  to  the  world,  tlie  worker  will  prob- 
ably lose  that  particu  ar  ]cb.  He  should 
therefo'o  bo  ab:p  m  lor  k  forward  to  having 
seme  .sa.vnni.-";  '.o.  Mie  bank,  or  better  still,  a 
df!or.'-p  bor.d  r  'wo;  when  'hat  day  comes. 
Hi-  <houbi  r.r'  be  t:ot  :o  a  house  which 
:ii!n.!:.a:;v  ho  %vn-  but  which,  with  it*  re- 
rur.'oi;  ubiigat  ;i>ns  ti  ■  n.et  :  installment  pay- 
ni":  ■-    really  nwn.«  h.m 

To-  ^cr.cxxie  ^r  h^  ine  ownership  for  defense 
w-i.-:cr-  k.n.  •.*n  a.-;  t:tl?  VI  Of- the  Federal 
Hou.sm^  Adnmn^tr at ..  :,  which  substantially 
ktuuraiitoos  banks  and  .'•peculative  builders 
aeainst  los.t  and  puts  the  whole  ri.-k  on-the 
defense  worko;  >  a  bad  scheme  any  way  you 
look  at  it  It  or.coviiages  inflationary  install- 
ment selling  now,  whicn  is  bad.  It  will  be 
deilationary  In  its  effects  when  the  defense 
boom  IS  over  and  many  of  the  houses  are 
sold  under  forec;<isure — and  that,  too,  is  bad 

Tinri!  Puh.ic  b'u-n.i.'  >  a  very  complicated 
buMno-.-  l!  tun-  .icross  many  aspects  of  life, 
-i-o..!.  an.d  oc  o.  mlc.  Its  problems  are  es- 
.-o:."i.,by  ;o<n:  an  I  ran  best  be  .solved  by  local 
p;ain.n.g  .'nti  loca;  ndministratiDn. 

L<  o.ii  respon,-.iuility  foo  tenant  selection  and 
n;  i:  .iX'  mcnt  i<  even  more  important  than 
licrti  re-^pi  .',■  ;ij..i' V  :  >:  o-ign  and  construc- 
t!o:o  Any  \  r-.^mni  .  r  ubliC  hctising  which 
contralizts  ccn:r  !  in  Washington,  from  site 
.■-ilecticn  a;;  'b-,  Aay  ti  tenant  selection,  is 
an  unsound  p:o.-n.no.  I:  marks  a  reversion 
to  the  km.d  f  \V.i,-bn._-nn.-dommated  and 
ciiitr.ibzed  li:u-.n^  ;  :  ■- .  .-.v.  -.^hich  has  failed 
in  tlie  pa.-t.  and  i.v.ty  :;  in  the  decentrab.zed 
In.  n.-int;  prL.t;:ann  cndu.ted  by  lcx:al  housing 
wbncli     ns     succeeding  -  in     the 
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F  ■.  to.f-o  r  ...  .-  'be  United  States  Hous- 
':•..::  Anb  ;;;y  1.l„,  .  uthcrity  program  is  the 
b.  >t  means  of  providing  defense  housing  as 
'.\tll  as  slum  clearance.  For  these  reasons. 
tb.o  various  and  duplicating  Federal  agencies, 
now  doing  deferise  housing  on  a  highly  cen- 
tralized ba.'is,  are  thoroughly  unsound. 

Fourth  The  technique  of  a  large-scale 
decentralized  public  h(3using  program  has 
involved  the  creation  of  new  legal  patterns. 
no'.v  financial  patterns,  new  Insurance  pat- 
•o:n.s.  new  building  patterns,  new  patterns 
if  tenant  relations,  and  now  patterns  of  labor 
relations.  It  has  required  4  years  of  imagi- 
native, conscientiuus.  ard  successful  work  by 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  and 
thuUaouds  of  citizens  serving  on  local  hous- 
ing authorities,  to  work  out  these  patterns 
and  to  perfect  this  new  instrum.ent  of  gov- 
ernment. New  organiziitions  to  do  public 
housing  cannot  be  improvised  In  a  week  or 
in  a  :v.  n*n  Tlie  essence  of  successful  ad- 
n..,o...-t. ..;.  n.  whether  ir^  business  or  in  gov- 
o:nr...  n:  ..-  ;  liave  one  agency  do  one  Job. 
::..  •  o...,'-.o;  ;uck  to  vour  last"  is  a  gocd 
in   tto. 

I'  would  net  .-ptoii  uf  the  construction  of 
t  ur    T  w  j-oceau    Na.y    were   the    Job   split   up 


bef.\  oen 


two 


dt-p.o  tnit.;.;; 


I :    would 


not  speed  x^  the  delivery  of  mail  or  Increase 
the  efficien  -y  of  the  thousands  of  branch 
offices  of  t  le  Post  Office  Department  were 
there  two  or  three  post-office  departments, 
each  with  ts  own  branch  offices,  each  at- 
tempting t)  deliver  mail  within  the  same 
town  or  clt;  . 

These  Idi  as  sound  ridiculous,  yet  this  Is 
precisely  wl  lat  is  being  advocated  and  what 
is  being  practiced  in  the  field  of  public 
housing. 

Fifth.  TTie  conflicting  agencies  doing  de- 
fense housl  ng  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
defe  ise  hoi  if-mg  coordinator  to  regulate  the 
con  usion.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
the  coordir  ator  would  have  had  a  hopeless 
task  because  the  need  for  a  coordinator  arose 
from  evils  which  the  coordinator  himself 
could  not  cire. 

Sixth.  Tt  ere  Is  in  existence  a  housing 
agency  cf  'lie  Federal  Government  which  was 
created  to  (  arry  on  a  public  housing  program 
and  has  b  ;en  engaged  in  this  work  for  4 
years.  Eitler  this  agency  is  doing  the  Job  or 
it  is  not. 

If  it  is  nc  t  doing  the  Job,  then  it  should  be 
liquidated  ind  a  new  agency  should  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  work  cf  the  public  housing 
agency  of.  ihe  United  States  Government — 
the  Unitec  States  Housing  Authority— has 
been  slow  or  costly  or  beset  by  labor  diffi- 
culties, th<  n  by  all  means  let  lis  discard  the 
agency  and  fixe  the  boss. 

But  if  th?  agency  has  done  the  Job  well,  cut 
costs,  cut  rents,  achieved  high-speed  produc- 
tion, solve!  financial,  legal,  and  planning 
difficulties,  made  a  record  of  freedom  from 
strike  trcu  )Ies — then  let  us  i.  ve  this  agency 
all  of  the  public  defense-housing  job. 

Seventh.  United  States  Housing  Authority 
has  made  s  record  of  approximately  120  cal- 
endar days  for  the  construction  cf  defense 
housing  piajects.  Seme  of  these  have  been 
made  avail  ible  for  occupancy  in  the  record- 
breaking  tine  cf  85  to  90  calendar  days. 

While  ne  v  and  Inexperienced  housing  agen- 
cies have  iisisted  that  they  had  to  resort  to 
the  unsound  cost-plus  basis  of  awaiiing 
contracts  n  order  to  achieve  speed,  every 
United  Stages  Housing  Authority  project  has 
been  builc  on  a  public-advertised,  low-bid 
basis.  In  many  instances  as  many  as  10 
qualified  cc  ntractors  have  made  bids  United 
States  Hep  ling  Authority  costs  have  been  the 
lowest  of  iny  agency  constructing  defense 
bousing. 

United  S  tates  Housing  Authority  has  also 
made  a  fli  e  labor  record.  There  has  never 
been  a  gen-sral  strike  en  either  a  regular  or  a 
defense  pr;Ject  aided  by  the  United  State.s 
Housing  Aiithcrlty.  Defense  work  has  never 
been  delayi  ;d  even  fcr  a  day  due  to  a  strike 
on  one  of  <  ur  projects. 

Only  las!  week  the  judgment  of  the  Special 
Senate  Coi  imlttee  Investigating  the  Defense 
Program— 1  he  Truman  committee — was  sum- 
marized In  these  words: 

"We  had  two  Investigators  In  the  United 
States  Hoising  Authority  for  the  better 
part  of  th!  month,  id  we  don't  find  any 
subjects  o  criticism."  And  the  chairman 
added :  "It  gives  me  a  good  deal  of  pleasure 
to  complin  ent  you  en  what  you  have  accom- 
plished, and  I  hope  we  may  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion so  »e  can  use  Iccal  agencies  to  carry 
oil  the  res    of  this  program." 

Due  to  t  ie  mistakes  that  I  sought  to  avert 
and  now  S(  ek  to  reveal,  there  is  new  a  crisis 
in  defense  housing  Because  of  the  central 
impcrtanct  of  housing  to  the  whole  defense 
effort,  this  crisis  raises  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem— can  i  democracy,  without  sacrificing 
freedom  ai  d  liberty,  bo  as  efficient  as  those 
nrtions  th  it  rtile  by  blood  and  iron? 

If  cur  CO  jntry  falls  to  meet  this  test  of  effl- 
ciri.cy.  it  will  certainly  go  under.  If  our 
country  fa  is  to  meet  this  test  of  democracy — 
this  test  c\  freedom— then  it  will  not  deserve 
to  stay  on  ;cp. 

The  tasK  of  reccncilins  efficiency  wit*  de- 
mocracy came  to  the  fee  as  soon  as  the  de- 
ftnse  emer  jency  gave  rise  to  the  tremeudoxis 
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need  for  defense  ho\;slng.    That  problem  has 
not  been  solved.     It  must  be  solved 

Members  of  the  Structural  Clay  Products 
Institute  have  a  re:  ponsibillty  to  their  in- 
dustry and  to  their  c  auntry.  You  should  test 
the  soundness  of  the  principles,  the  •  Ightness 
01  the  facts,  that  I  lave  outlined  today.  IX 
the  test  is  met  successfully,  then  the  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable  I  believe  that  you  must 
Inform  yourselves  fully  and  bestir  yourselves 
actively  50  that,  in  the  industry  which  you 
know  so  well,  the  defense  program  Is  set  back 
ou  the  right  track  and  kept  there. 


Pastoral  Citing  Poje  Pius  Xl's  Words  on 
Communis  n  and  Nazi-ism 

EXTENSIO    ^'1    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.DINGELL 

or    IJICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Ncvember  18.  1941 


TEXT  OF  ARCHBISHOP  McNICHOLAS 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  text  of 
Arrhb:s'hop  McNi'-holas'  pastoral  citing 
Pope  Pius  Xl's  words  on  communism  and 
nazi-ism: 
To  the  Priests  and  Laity  of  the  Archdiocese: 

We  recently  addressed  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  on  the  occasion  of  their  ' 
annual  rally.    We  now  deem  it  our  duty  to 
speak    to    all    the    lalthful    of    our    jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  these  crucial  lays,  wl.en  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  an<l  emotions  of  men  are 
aroused,  there  shotild  not  be  a  lack  of  na- 
tional unitv  amoni;  Informed  Catholics  on 
principles  But  we  may  expect  the  best  citi- 
zens, even  members  of  the  same  family,  to 
be  divided  in  their  opinions 

We  again  plead  v.ith  all  in  nur  diocese  to 
respect  the  opinions  ol  others  and  not  to 
su-pect  the  motives  of  sincere  persons  who 
differ  With  them  The  charity  which  wx' 
profess  shcu'.d  nuke  us  refrain  from  all 
name  calling.  We  nwe  it  to  our  holy  religion, 
as  Catholics,  to  set  a  good  example  to  our 
fellow  citizens. 

COMMON    FATHER    OF    ALL 

We  earnestly  uri;e  all  to  pray  daily  with 
our  Holy  Father  that  the  tempest  of  the 
war  may  be  soon  spent  Pope  Pius  XII  has 
shown  himself  to  be  the  loving  common 
father  of  all  the  nations  His  Holiness  is 
tiulv  the  vicar  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  be- 
cause his  children  A  the  same  household  of 
the  faith  are  set  one  against  another, 
not  only  on  tho^fTeid  of  battle  but  In  the  to- 
tal warfare  of  nations.  But  the  Holy  Father, 
with  his  strong  faith  In  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  rules,  the  world,  even  though  it 
permits  the  evil  ol  war  to  chastise  nations, 
tells  us  himself  that  he  Is  looking  to  "tomor- 
row when  the  ruir.  of  this  world  hurricane  .s 
cleared  when  the  cutset  of  that  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  new  sociiil  order,  which  Is  a  desire 
worthy  of  God  and  of  man.  will  Infuse  new 
courage  and  a  ne*  wave  of  profusion  and 
growtiti  :n  the  garc  en  of  human  culture." 

Our  country  Is  lightly  concerned  not  only 
about  the  total  wa  •  of  many  nations  but  also 
about  the  total  less  of  freedom  under  two 
sv'teme  that  seek  world  dominance— nazi- 
ism  and  sovleilsm  We  are  horrified  at  the 
relielous  persecution  and  at  the  brutal  mtir- 
der'of  unnumbered  persons  because  they 
would  not  give  up  their  personal,  theur 
family,    and    their    religious   freedom.     The 


disease  that  will  spread  from  war  zones  and 
from  the  starving  peoples  of  occupied  coun- 
tries will  become  in  all  prcbabiliiy  a  wo: Id 
epidemic,  taking  a  greater  toll  of  lives  than 
the  war  itself.  This  consideration  naturally 
gives  us  grave  concern  Let  us  be  constant 
in  our  prayers  that  these  days  of  darkness, 
when  the  powers  of  evil  seem  to  be  trium- 
phant, will  be  shortened.  We  ask  for  dally 
prayers  in  cur  homes,  in  our  churches,  and 
at  the  altars  of  the  diocese  that  God  may 
have  mercy  on  the  warring  nations  and  may 
restore  peace  to  a  repentant  world 

We  must  plead  dally  that  tur  divine 
Saviour  will  deliver  the  chosen  people  of  the 
old  law  from  the  unjust  oppression  which 
they  now  suffer  and  will  free  them  from  the 
degradation  of  slavery  to  which  their  perse- 
cutors are  assigning  them 

We  deem  it  our  duty  at  this  time.  In  order 
to  guide  the  faithful,  to  Interpret  with  the 
limitations  which  cur  office  places  upon  us. 
first,  the  word'i  of  Pope  Pius  XI  regarding 
nazi-ism  and  the  German  people;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  words  of  the  same  holy  father  re- 
garding sovletism  and  the  Rusisan  people 

We  speak  only  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  and 
we  wish  In  no  way  to  enter  the  area  of 
politics. 

QUOTES    PIVS    XI    ON    N.^Zl-lSM 

Pope  Plus  XI.  in  his  letter  to  Germany  on 
March  14.  1937.  clearly  and  ccurageously  dis- 
closed to  the  whole  world  the  horrois  and 
aberrations  of  nazi-lsm;  the  denial  of  God; 
the  failure  to  keep  agreements:  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  Reich:  the  usurpation  of  the 
powers  that  belong  to  God.  the  religion,  to 
parents;  the  falsification  of  Christian  termi- 
nology; the  betrayal  of  the  eternal  principles 
of  objective  morality;  the  rejection  of  the 
God-given  rights  that  belong  to  every  man 
as  a  human  person 

Pope  Plus  XI.  with  all  the  force  of  his 
strong  character,  revealed  nazi-lsm  to  the 
world  lor  what  it  truly  is— a  godless  tyrant 
aroused,  wholly  untrustworthy,  destroying 
ruthlessly  and  with  murderous  brutality. 
In  the  words  of  the  Pope,  "the  machina- 
tions I  of  nazi-lsmi  from  the  beginning  had 
no  other  aim  than  a  war  of  extermination" 
(of  the  church) . 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  late 
Holy  Father  made  a  clear  distinctlcn  between 
nazi-isna  and  Germany.  Pope  Plus  XI  did 
not  condemn  the  whole  German  people. 
Neither  must  we.  He  condemned  the  sys- 
tem. He  condemned  unequivocally  nazi- 
ism,  and  he  tells  us  "a  more  bitter  suffering 
in  our  pastoral  care  we  have  not  than  to 
hear  that  'many  leave  the  way  of  truth  '  "  In 
his  consolation  and  pride  in  the  German 
people  he  applied  to  himself  the  words  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist:  "I  have  no  greater 
joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  are  walk- 
ing in  the  truth  " 

CITES  FAITHFUL   IN    KLICH 

Envi-sloning  the  laity  of  Germany  who  were 
steadfast  to  the  divine  teachings  of  Christ 
and  unswerving  in  their  devotion  to  His 
church,  the  late  Pope  said:  "Before  our  eyes 
Elands  the  countless  throng  of  faithful  sons 
and  daughters,  for  whom  the  suffering  of  the 
church  in  Germany  and  their  own  suffering 
has  in  no  way  dimtnifihed  then  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  God,  their  tender  love  for  the 
Father  of  Christendom,  their  obedience  to 
their  bishops  and  priests,  their  cheerful 
readines*.  come  what  may.  to  remain  true  m 
the  future  to  what  they  have  believed  and 
have  leceived  from  their  forefathers  as  a 
s;icred  Inheritance.  From  a  heart  that  Is 
deeply  moved,  we  send  them  al;  our  paternal 
greeting." 

To  'he  suffering  children  cf  the  Reich.  Pope 
PiUS  XI  addressed  these  consoling  words: 
"Then— of  this  we  are  certain— will  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church,  who  fancy  that  her  hour 
has  come,  soon  recognize  that  they  rejoiced 
too  soon  and  were  too  quick  to  dig  her  grave. 
Then  will  the  day  come  when.  Instead  of  the 
too  hastv  songs  of  victory  raised  by  the  ene- 
mies of' Christ,  the  Te  Deum  of  liberation 


can  ris^e  to  heaven  from  the  heats  .nd  Up» 
of  Christ's  faithful;  »  le  Dtun:  cf  thanks 
to  the  H.ghest.  a  Te  Dtum  ui  J,iy.  that  the 
German  peop:e.  even  in  ts  err  ug  sons  of 
today,  has  trodden  the  way  of  rt liEious  home- 
coming, that  ;hcy  once  more  beid  the  knoe 
In  faith  punfl  'd  by  suffering  tHfore  the  King 
cf  time  and  eternity  •  *  *  tVVe  have  no 
more  hcurtlelt  wish  than  the  re«t|oratlon  of  a^. 
true  peace  between  the  church  abd  the  state 
in  Germany." 

RUSSIAN   51Tl^^T10N 

FYom  both  priests  and  pe<'iple  we  learn  cf 
their  perplexity  regarding  the  Russian  situa- 
tion     The   words   of    our    late    beloved   Holy 
Father  are  quoted  and  Interpretad  in  a  8en->e 
that    would   determine  Xhe   course   of    arllon 
that  our  Catliolic  people,  and  evtn  our  Gov- 
ernment, must  follow  It  they  are  to  b    guided 
by  morul  principles      In  the  liuejest  of  si'Uls. 
of  truth,  and  of  the  unity  of  ovir  people,  we 
wish  to  give  an  objective  interpretation  which 
we  base  on  a  study  of  the  document,  atheistic 
communism,   and  of   the  mind  of   the  late 
pontiff      It  is  neces.'-ary  that  wej  again  recall 
that    Pope    Pius    XI    kept    cleail^'    before    his 
mind  the  distinction  b.-tween  the  system  of 
Sovietism  and  the  Russian  people 

The  Holy  Father  condemiiM  without 
qualification,  atheistic  communism  The 
Pontiff  had  no  choice  of  any  oth*  course  He 
could  never,  for  an  Instant,  aOmtt  that  a 
personal,  omnipotent  Gcd  did  ni»t  exist  His 
crushing  condemnation  cf  athelam,  therefore, 
lasts  until  the  end  of  time 

We  a.sk  our  priests  and  peoplj  to  examine 
the  text  of  paragraphs  hi  anO  58  of  our 
late  Holy  Fathers  Encyclical  on  Atheistic 
Communism  They  must  be  accurataly 
examined  In  the  light  of  their  natural  con- 
text     Paragraph  58  reads  as  follows: 

"See  to  it,  venerable  brethren,  that  the 
faithful  do  not  allow  theniseUfs  to  be  de- 
ceived! Communism  Is  intrin*cally  wrong, 
and  no  one  who  would  save  ChrlUlan  civiliza- 
tion may  collaborate  with  it  la  any  under- 
taking whatsoever  Those  wht)  permit  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  into  lendBng  their  aid 
toward  the  triumph  of  communism  in  their 
own  country,  will  be  the  first  Vp  Tall  victims 
of  their  error  And  the  greater  the  antiquity 
and  grandeur  of  the  Christian  Civilization  In 
the  regions  where  communism  successfully 
penetrates,  so  much  more  devastating  will  be 
the  hatred  displayed  by  the  gbdless." 

MEANIN&  MADE  CLEAft 

The  meaning  of  this  paractaph  Is  made 
clear  by  the  context  of  the  p utulfical  docu- 
ment lii  the  paragraph  Immediately  pre  ed- 
Ing      This  paragraph  *7  reads  a^  follows: 

"On  this  i^.lnt  we  have  alreatfy  Insisted  In 
our  allocution  of  May  12  of  last  year,  but  we 
believe   it   to  be  a   duty  of   special   urgency, 
venerable  brethren,  to  call  yotir  attention  to 
it    once    again      In    the    beginning    commu- 
nism showed  Itself  for  what  It  was  in  all  its 
jjerversity.   but  very  soon  It  realized   that   it 
was  thus  alienating  the  people  ,   It  has  there- 
fore changed  Its  tactics.  aiiCr  strives  to  entice 
the  multitudes  by  trickery  of  Various  forms, 
hiding  Its  real  designs  behind  Ideas  that  In 
themselves   are  good    and    attractive      Thus, 
aware  of  the  universal  desire  for  p)eace,  the 
leaders    of    communism    pretetid    to    be    the 
most    zealous   promoters   and    propagandists 
In   the  movement  for  world   «mity.    Yet  at 
the  same  time  they  stir  up  a  class  warfare 
which   causes   rivers   of    blood   to  fiow,   and. 
realizing  th.it  their  system  offers  no  Internal 
guaranty  of  peace,  they  have  recourse  to  un- 
limited  armaments     Under   v^arious   names, 
which    do    not    suggest    communism,    they 
establish  ortjanlzations  and   pfrlc^dicals   with 
the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  their  ideas  into 
quarters    otherwise    inaccessil^le.     They     try 
perfidinuslv  to  worm  their  way  even  into  pro- 
fessedly Catholic  and  religious  organizations. 
Again,  without  receding  an  ilich  from  their 
subversive  principles,  they  Invite  Catholics  to 
collaborate   with    them    In    th«    realm   ct     -   - 
called  humanltarlanism  and  (harlty.  m  r.  a» 
times  even  make  proposals  thalt  are  in  perfect 
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harir.or.y  with  the  Chrlfttnn  spirit  and  the 
d'>ctrlnp  I  i  the  church  Elsewhere  they  carry 
their  hyj:<crlsy  «<)  fnr  as  to  encourage  the 
belief  thpt  communism,  in  countries  where 
lalth  ami  culture  are  more  strongly  en- 
trenched, will  assume  another  and  much 
milder  form.  It  will  not  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  religion.  It  will  respect  liberty 
of  conscience  There  are  some  even  who 
refer  Ui  certain  changes  recently  introduced 
Into  Soviet  le>;islatlon  a.«  a  proof  that  com- 
munism Is  about  t<;  ,b.i:.(!  r.  its  prcgram  of 
war  a^mst  Ood  " 

In  the  Iljrht  of  the  context  it  is  clear  that 
the  Siipremv  Pontiff  admoni.'^hed  the  faithful 
th:tt  m  their  localities  there  can  be  no  coop- 
eirttlon  with  Communl.-U.  not  even  in  affairs 
that  wen;  appar^'ntiy  initiated  to  promote 
humanitarian  Interests  or  to  advance  laud- 
Bblp  rri' a-,  nipiit.'i  whirh  nre  "In  perfect  har- 
mot  V  w.  :i  •■••  (;:r;.s*:ii  spirit  nnd  the 
dr>ctri'U'  oi  tiie  O  \\:i  n  bt'c.iuse  the  Com- 
niuiii^t.s  i»'ould  '  ik<  lulvantaue  of  this  col- 
1  ^■"  ra",'  r.  '•'  n..ikt  kj.i'Au  The::-  BiNhevist 
j.f'  i;ra!n    i'r.il    f'>    -j  i.'.x    .i    •>  ;<  t    :  v    !    ;    ;' 

TACTICS    NT    T".'-  -r\\.'KT  HY 

l-  r  \:>  'iie  ot3v;i-u.-  ii.t-.i  :.::.4  ^l  these  two 
par.:^r.ii,i.-  qu'iled  tn  n.  'Kf  t:. cyclical  is  that 
the  Hi  ly  Puntitl  thurted  the  oulinury  of  this 
diDcese,  as  he  chargtd  the  orda'.aries  of  all 
dlDCtses.  to  allow  within  the  limits  of  his 
Juri!-(i  rt:o:\  i^o  r<i!:»brr,(t!!Vi  wb.atever  with 
(.  nm.u:..-'^  ui.^'.t:  .i:.>  i;ii,-f  'AhatiOever, 
t  ■.'•:.  .;.  human::. II  laii  (  i  pi  i;-i  vnrihy  affairs. 
The  t..ct;c»  uf  the  Cc  n.;r.u:.;.-Ts  cannot  be 
tnt.-t'd  i!i  t'l..-,  lie. ;'..',>■  lii'.y  cannot  -fee 
tiu.-;<d  11.  aiA  ;.  c.t./.y  i;i  ■Ah.cii  thoy  try 
ti.  f-a.:.  ..  f.<-i.i   fl 

ii-.'Afy.tv  >:r  :._.;,  we  c.  i.'.it'ir,:.  .v  vu-ti.-in 
Hr..1  .v:i  ;h.'  .-a'.iL.c  c!;:i.i-  tliat  can  be 
chJiXfd  X,  \- .  '*>■  :n:!r:  i.-t.  f:'  in  ;ht'  word.<5 
(J  pi'pe  Pui-  XI  r::.-d  iibo\e  i:;  paragraphs 
67  ai.ii  5S  -.ay  ih.i!  li.e  »;i«Mt  ai.d  courage  ">.;  = 
Popt'  v>..i.^  l.iyiiiL;  d'  a;,  .i  c\  ii:>  ■  cl  .iction  eov- 
cii.;i:kj  '  u:  ciu:l'.:v  .I'-'.'l  ''^1  .^tlicr  cciinT:*  s 
nv-iff^iii-K  tvrry  fumre  L;!-c\ini-M'..C'-  \vl\t'.-o- 
e\ir  espf<  i.i'.ly  in  a  w.ir  ,if  dtf-^T-^^c  Such 
an  m'e;  pii't<it;i'::  si-fm.--  to  us  tx':f*:n'^.  and. 
Indeed,  unfair  •<  tlie  inonvry  ci  tl'.c  elorlous 
pontitl  Pr;i)('  F;us  XI  wisi.td  ■'r.'.y  to  con- 
doir.n  :i'!it-:.--.c  ci  n'.:i;u;.;Mn  a:.d  r.-  tactics 
and  d.i.1  .-.,  m  ..i;.t,;,.ut.'  'i.-it  i\o  mie  can  fall 
tt'  ui.dirsMi.d      He  ^.ivo  directlon.a  to  local 

crihn.r.fs    '.li.!:    <  .v:.:.."    be   misiir.derst^ii -d 

\Vf  nr..-'  :.  •  f  :.:(  t  • '■  ,i'  •.!;<■  svn'Terin^'  .H'ci 
pi  : --fc;.'' ij  j'f  plo  ,  ;  Rus*;:.!.  ci'-t'r;  \  tnl  i  r  '.:■■• 
dim  iii.d  i>ut  111  b^':;d;i^o.  have  still  fc..iT.t' 
rich  Us 

In  inttTprrtir.c  the  words  of  P-pc  Puis  XI, 
Wf  nuist.  a.-  fur  a.s  pi\<s;bl»».  kiiuw  his  in.hd 
rec'.irdiiik:  '.he  Kii.-v"-:.in  p^■^•ple  and  his  art\c- 
lion  fn:  th.t^i  In  tl'.e  \e:y  dociimt'nt  in 
UhiCh  the  Hi-iy  Father  ci  di-ii''.!;s  a'hcisiic 
conimur.'.sm   he   exprfS.>os    h.^   p.iUin.il    ai.d 

cumpa.'^^u  na  te  ben^".  o.tM.ce  t  r  ttif  Ku,-..~'..in 
pet'p'.e  In  paraiT.iph  J4  we  hv.d  th<.~f  WiUi.-. 
cf  the  S<  vtTii^n  FVn.  tirl  '  In  ni.kin.:  tne'se  l-D- 
stTVrtti.)!:^  It  1-  In;  paiT  o*  our  intt-ntu  :.  to 
Ci'ndeir.n  en   mas.-e   tlie   ^H'oplf.--  fi    the   6'  ■,  it  t 

Ut.u.ii  Kir  liiiii  we  clurish  the  waruu^i 
paternal  aJfec  Kn,  We  are  uvU  .twarc  t^ia: 
i.ct  a  fl  w  t.;I  tiur.'i  kn^-.m  bei.f.ith  ti.o  V^  Ke 
un;  .-.-^'d  in  th.<in  l  y  nitn  u ;.,)  in  viiy  laige 
p.ii;  .i.t  St!  .ii.f.t.'r  ~  ic  tilt'  re.,;  mte: >'.-t.~  of  tlie 
tiHii-. tiv  Wt-  :!■(..  c-n./e  that  in.u.y  wiTe  de- 
ctwed  bv  tall.ii  .k  lis  h  pes  We  bl. ar.o  ei.ly 
the   system,   with   !*s   authors   and   abettors 

\^ho  cou.-id  red  Rii>si.»  the  be^t-pr■•pared  field 
for  exptrimei.r  .:._•  'at.;-,  a  pl.m  tl..t:cr.itcd 
decadei-  a^i  .  .»i.vi  ■*;!..■  l.iin  tlu-ie  c.  ntii.ne  to 
spitad  it  III  hi  .  he  end  vl  the  world  to  the 
othtr 

SI  NT  RKitrr  Mtsj,;o.v 
In  1;>JJ  r,  pe  Fi.i-  XI  ^<iit  a  rtlief  mission 
Ir.t.  the  t^  \  It  t  liui'ii  t^'  aid  the  Rti.-^i.i:i 
IH'p'.e  e.fn  tiii  tn:!i  r.i  tli.it  very  y<..»r  lie 
Cl  no- ini.e.i  :\t..e.-t.c  c^  iriin'.>n..-:n  m  a  ^p^ - 
ci.il  .1.1  o\it, or.  We  liave  luit.  ;n  the  ettiito 
ct  the  H.lv  F:itl-.tr  te.  rel.t%e  tho  R.o^-i.ui 
pti'iSe.  anotli.r  e\ici:noe  ci  his  v;r..v^r^..l 
Charity.      We    have    a. so   a    Clear    i.\idi.n.oe    oi 


the  exerct.^e  cf  his  duty  a.«  the  universal 
teacher  of  faith  and  morals  in  his  con- 
demnation of  the  hideous  blight  of  atheistic 
communism. 

On  June  30,  1930.  Pcpe  Plus  XI  ordered 
that  the  prayers  said  a;  ter  every  low  mass 
should  be  offered  up  that  religious  tran- 
quillity and  the  liberty  of  professing  their 
faith  might  b*"  restored  to  the  aJHlcted  people 
of  Ru.sj^ia.  The  Holy  Father  directed  bishops 
and  priests  to  remind  the  faithful  fre- 
quently of  the  Intention  for  which  these 
prayers  arc  offered  by  the  universal  church. 
We  continue  day  by  day  to  say  these  prayers 
after  low  mass  for  the  Russian  people.  This 
charity  of  Pope  Pius  XI  ::s  surely  an  evidence 
of  his  warmest  paternal  affection. 

If  we  keep  In  mind  the  clear  distinction 
that  Pnpe  Pius  XI  made  between  the  system 
of  atheistic  communis  n,  which  he  con- 
demned, and  the  Rus,sian  people,  whom  he 
loved,  we  shall  be  able  to  rid  ourselves  of 
much  perplexity  reijardn  g  the  Russian  ques- 
tion. The  saintly  Pope  made  the  same  dis- 
tmctlon  between  the  sys'em  of  nazi-ism  and 
the  German  people  Hif  Holiness  issued  his 
two  epochal  encyclicals  on  nazi-isra  and 
atheistic  communism  within  5  days.  Tlie 
universal  charity  bindiin;  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff, more  than  any  other  person  on  earth, 
made  Pcpe  Pius  XI  love  the  German  and 
Russian  peoples,  however  much  His  Holiness 
condemned  their  systems  of  government.  He 
loved  all  peoples  and  races  and  Individuals 
because  of  the  value  of  their  Immortal  sculs 
and   the  hope  of   their  eternal  salvation 

I-.  attempting  to  clarily  the  words  of  Pope 
P;  ..-  XI  regarding  paiagiaph  53  of  Atheistic 
Cummunisin.  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  the 
domain  of  politics  But  we  do  say  most  posi- 
tively, after  studying  the  words  and  the  mind 
of-  Pope  Pius  XI.  that  this  paragraph  was  not 
given  ats  a  moral  direct.on  to  [,'overnments 
r  -t.o.-'.;;.:  ."dd  or  refusal  of  aid  to  Russia  In 
I  .,  ■  I  ,1  A.o-  i-f  defense.  The  same  must  be 
-  ..fl  r  t'ldinq  diplomatic  relations  with 
KU-.-i.i 

Kf  N  F  WS    P.F.TC  ^!  M  !  N  I   STION 

On  M.oc;:  2,5.  1938.  in  a  pastoral  letter  on 
cnnin-.U!ii>tic  intii'aiity.  we  made  the  follow- 
int;  recommendation,  which  we  renew: 

"We  ask  all  parish  priests  to  urge  their 
people  tc  -ay  :ho  prayer  of  the  Angelus  dally 
that   rl.t    hivs'tr     ii   the  Incarnation  of  the 

S...r;  i::f  God  be  arcepted;  -hat  the  Lord  Christ 
be  .lekrv  'vitrit^t  c!  a.--  the  Divine  Saviour  ot  the 
\<.  :1:;  tliat  the  stren.pth  of  atheistic  com- 
niuni.-.m,  which  enslaves  man,  may  be  broken; 
tn.it  the  Cl  minunists  may  be  converted;  and 
th.it  the  killed  m  of  Gocl,  in  which  man  is 
ennobled,  m.iy  be  extended." 

We  a-k  that  all  continue  to  pray  earnestly 
th.it  Cri  d  m.-y  cuidc  the  officials  of  our  coun- 
try so  that  '■  •  y  ir.  y  do  what  Is  best  for  our 
citizen.*  and  for  the  peace  aird  restoration  of 
a  shattered   and  war-mad  world. 


Nebraska  Newspapers  Denounce  the  St. 

Lawrence  Project  a.s  a  Senseless  Ex- 
penditure and  Fantastic  Scheme 
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EDITORIALS      FROM      NEBR.\5KA      Nrv/: 
PAFEP.S 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Sro,,k- r.  daily 
we  are  boms  tclcl  by  i)vop-:n-,  :-.:j  cf  the 


St.  Lawreice  project  that  the  people  of 
the  grt/at  State  of  Nebraska  are  praying 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  they 
can  reap  nany  benefits  as  citizens  of  the 
great  Mic  west  from  the  prcpoied  inter- 
national ( Itch. 

In  vie^  of  these  extravagant  claims 
that  Neb]  aska  and  the  great  Midwest 
welcome  t  le  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence sea  lay,  I  am  inserting  the  follow- 
ing editor  als  which  disclose  that  the  peo- 
ple cf  Ne  )ra.ska  are  -rrtt  being  misled  by 
the  glib  pcmises  of  the  advocates  of  the 
St.  Lawrt^nce  project. 

The  edi  orials  appearing  in  representa- 
tive newspapers  in  Nebraska  are  as 
follows: 

(Prom  the   Lincoln   (Ncbr  )    Journal  of  May 
27,  19411 

IT.    UiWRZNCI    WATEKWAT 

Congress  will  soon  take  up  for  consideration 
the  St.  La  iTence  waterway  project,  which  .s 
highly  fnvDred  by  President  Rocsevelt.  It 
has  even  b  en  spoken  of  as  a  defense  measure 
and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  gain 
favor  for  tlie  scheme  on  that  account.  How- 
ever, as  tt  e  waterway  could  not  possibly  b€ 
completed  .n  less  than  5  years  If  work  were 
to  start  irimediately,  the  defense  argument 
loses  force.  Another  argument  has  been  that 
it  would  aid  western  farmers.  Any  lake  port, 
after  the  completion  of  the  waterway,  would 
in  effect  b  'ccme  a  seaport. 

The  argt  lent  that  the  waterway  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  midwestern  farmers  inter- 
ested Congressman  Copeland  and  induced 
him  to  ma  ;e  p  study  of  tlie  possibilities.  His 
conclusion  is  that  it  would  be  cf  no  benefit, 
at  least  to  Nebraska  farniers.  He  finds  that 
enthusiast:  c  promoters  of  the  scheme  at  one 
time  promised  savings  In  freight  charges  of 
as  high  as  12  cents  a  bu.shel  on  shipments 
from  lake  ports.  The  average  total  charge 
for  movln  ?  wheat  from  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  Is  only  5',  cents,  and  the  ccst  of  trans- 
shipping at  Montreal  is  three-foxirths  of  a 
cent  a  bushel. 

Congressman  Copfland  says:  "Because  of 
aid  nnd  sussidies  given  Canadian  railroads  by 
their  government,  lower  wage  scales  and  taxes 
1.'  Canada,  it  would  cost  the  Nebra.?ka  farmer 
twice  as  much  per  mile  as  It  costs  the  Cana- 
dian farmci-  tc  get  his  wheat  to  the  lake  port. 
If  we  ever  do  get  a  restoration  of  the  "export 
market  for*  American  agricultural  products,  I 
am  convinced  the  development  of  this  seaway 
would  mal:e  It  Impossible  for  the  Midwest 
to  compete  with  Canada  in  supplying  the 
world  grain  market."  While  it  would  be  un- 
fair  to   class   the   St.    Lawrence   project   with 

Fassamaqt  oddy  and  the  Florida  ship  canal. 
It  is  probaaly  true  that  the  benefits  accruing 
from  its  c(  impletion  would  not  be  adequate, 
considerlni ;   its  great   cost. 


(From  th^  Omaha   (Nebr.)   World-Herald  of 
March  20. 1941 1 

FIRST   THINC-    FIRST 

If  an  American  manufacturer  has  two 
orders  on  hand,  one  for  vital  war  materials 
and  the  o1  her  for  nonessential  civilian  luxu- 
ries, the  (jovernment  exp)ects  him  to  turn 
out  the  VI  ar  order  first.    Sometimes  this  Is 

called  a  sy-tem  of  priorities. 

Priorltle:.  It  is  a  word  of  philosophical  as 
■well  as  practical  implications.  It  m.eans  sub- 
ordinating the  trivial,  side-trackiug  matters 
of  lesser  i  nportance.  It  means  putting  fiist 
things  firat. 

The  exp  re.ssion  comes  to  mind  In  connec- 
tion with  the  President's  announced  inten- 
tion of  prsssing  for  immediate  construction 
of  the  vas  St.  Lawrence  hydroelectric-water- 
way proje(  t. 

He  says  the  hydroelectric  features  cf  the 
project  an  vital  to  our  defense  program.  He 
says  the  waterway  features  might  as  well  he 
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undertaken  at  the  sfme  time,  as  they  will 
increase  the  cost  only  about  10  percent  He 
says  opening  the  Great  Lakes  to  ocean  traffic 
will  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  this 
country  to  build  oceangoing  ships 

The  statement  brings  a  flood  of  questions. 

If  the  Government  needed  5  years  to  build 
Boulder  Dam.  how  can  it  expect  to  finish  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  In  time  to  give  any 
vital  aid  to  the  current  defense  program? 

If  the  St  Lawrence  project  cannot  possibly 
help  the  defense  program,  would  we  be  wise 
to  undertake  it  now?  Can  we  ?pare  'he  labor, 
the  engineering  skill,  the  machinery,  and. 
above  all.  the  dcllars    It  would  require? 

The  Governm.ent  now  is  greatly  concerned 
about  how  we  can  u^  our  greatly  lncreB^ed 
industrial  capacity  after  normal  times  of 
peace  return  Why  should  we  complicate  that 
problem  by  buildlne  a  vast  additional  non- 
defense  power  project? 

The  Nation's  shipbuilding  capacity  already 
Is  beine  enlarged  fa:  beyond  the  peacetime 
requirements  Why  plan  to  build  further 
surplus  yards,  seme  5  or  6  years  hence,-  on 
the  Great  Lakes? 

Priorities  A  svstein  for  putting  first  things 
fir-st  and  unimportant  things  last.  It  would 
be  a -good  system  for  all  of  us  to  adopt  All 
of  us. 

I  From  the  Lincoln   (Nebr)   State-Journal  of 
March  28.  19111 

ST     LAWRENCE    SEAWAY 

Many  Americans  wno  would  favor  a  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  note  with 
some  concern  the  manner  in  which  that  issue 
come«^  before  them  at  the  present  time  In 
the  past  that  plan  las  been  presented  as  a 
treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  required  ratification  by  the  two 
nations  Ratlflcatioii  of  a  treaty  here  would 
mean  that  it  must  be  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  th(  Senate  This  time  the 
Issue  does  not  appea  ■  as  a  treaty,  but  as  an 
International  agreement.  As  such  it  is  sent 
by  the  President  to  Congress,  where  all  It 
Will  require  for  apprcval  is  a  simple  majority 
in  both  Houses. 

Administration  pressure  may  be  sufficiently 
potent  to  push  it  through  both  Houses  Re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate. 
a  treaty  covering  the  same  Issue  might  meet 
defeat.  It  would  seem  that  the  administra- 
tion has  schemed  successfully   to  avoid    that 

A  great  many  claims  have  been  made  on 
Government  funds  in  the  name  of  defense. 
There  must  be  dcubt  as  to  whether  this  plan 
can  properly  be  ofter^d  as  a  defense  measure. 
Tliere  is  evidence  cf  doubt  as  to  its  proper 
_  classiflcalion  under  .Icfense  in  the  words  of 
Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King,  of  Canada. 
He  urges  study  of  th.e  measure— "the  most 
careful  examination  of  any  proposed  expendi- 
ture from  the  point  of  view  of  public  need 
and  in  the  light  of  war  requirements."  He 
a^ks  this  country  whether,  in  view  of  the 
exi-ting  conditions  and  circpimstances  the 
••project  should  be  now  proceeded  with." 
Canada.  In  the  war  much  deeper  now  than 
this  country,  questions  the  present  timing  of 
the  project  in  view  of  other  and  probably  more 
pressing  war  needs. 

Mr  Roosevelt  met  defeat  on  this  project 
once  in  the  Senate.  It  had  come  bef.  re  that 
body  tn  treaty  form.  That  made  it  necessary 
that  a  two-thirds  Senate  majority  be  recorded 
In  Its  favor.  It  fell  a  full  dozen  short  of  that 
number. 

There  can  be  no  cuestion  that  if  the  sea- 
way were  open  now  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  sea  it  would  prove  of  value  in  defense. 
It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  its  con- 
struction and  equipment  for  use  in  supplying 
transportation  and  a  greater  electric  output 
would  require  from  3  to  5  years.  The  cost 
would  be  colossal.  Possibly  it  would  be  better 
to  conserve  such  facilities  as  we  now  have  for 
defense,  rather   than  to  risk  them  on  ccn- 


Btructlon  that  might  not  be  finished  before 
the  war  ends 


[From  the  Omaha    (Nebr  )    World -Herald   of 
March  25.  1941 1 

HAND-IN-HAND  POUCIE3 

Promptly  following  the  President's  demand 
for  a  huge  St  Lawrence  waterway  project  to 
facilitate  transportation  and  shipbuilding 
and  power  for  war  purposes  comes  a  report  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  Commission  warns  of  the  danger  of  a 
power  shortage  This  may  or  may  not  be  In- 
tended to  bring  support  to  the  St  Lawrence 
sch^rS?",  but  doubtless  it  will  liave  that  effect. 
And  it  will  have  it  though  it  will  take  sev- 
eral years  and  hundreds  ul  millions  of  dollars 
to  complete  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  and  ad- 
ditional years  to  establish  shipyards  and  build 
ships  in  them.  For  in  excitimg  times  like 
these  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  people  and 
their  leaders  to  thinl;  about  problems  with 
cool  and  calculating  minds 

The  time  is  opportune.  The  psychology  is 
right.  Why  argue  over  hundreds  cf  millions 
when  tens  of  billions  are  being  spent? 

Meanwhile,  though,  a  report  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  is  interesting. 

Present  schedules,  it  ^  relates,  call  for  an 
installation  this  ytar  and  next  of  6,715  000 
kilowatts  of  new  generating  capacity  For 
1&43  additional  capacity  of  800.000  kilowatts 
is  already  scheduled,  and  620.000  kilowatts  for 
1944  The  major  part  of  this  construction  is 
for  the  industrial  area  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Not  loi\.  azo  a  member  of  the  Priorities 
Board  of  tm>  Office  of  Production  Mana-tement 
said  the  priorities  committee  estimated  that 
the  increased  power  capacity  needs  for  the 
defense  program  at  the  end  of  1942  would  be 
In  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  kilowatt v 
Piivate  enterprise  already  assures  over 
6.000,000 

From  all  of  this  two  conclusions  reasonably 
may  be  drawn 

One  is  that  the  policy  of  public  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise,  threatening  the 
eventual  elimination  of  the  latter,  persists  in 
war  as  in  peace.  War  needs,  pressing  or 
fanciful.  «peed  it  along. 

The  other  is  that  the  policy  of  prodigal 
spending,  whether  for  immediate  or  remote 
purpo.'^s,  and  regardless  of  crushing  taxation 
and  menacing  debts,  is  a  continuing  one. 

The  latter  policy  obviously  furthers  the 
termer. 

The  question  grows  what  klr.d  of  country 
we  shall  be  living  in  once  we  have  won  our 
way  back  thro-Jgh  this  latest  and  most  press- 
ing of  the  many  emergencies. 

*-  - 

[From   the  Lincoln    (Nebr  )    Journal   of  June 
23.   19411 

CONTRADICTIONS 

Thomas  R  Tate,  director  of  defense  work 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in  a  talk 
at  Denver  recently  told  utility  ojx'rators  in 
tho  plains  and  mountain  States  that  steps 
sh&uld  be  taken  immediately  to  increase  eUc- 
tnc-power  supplies  In  the  region  A  few  days 
before,  the  Electrical  World,  the  leading  pub- 
lication in  that  field,  printed  its  semiannual 
statistical  survey  of  the  electrical  industry. 
which  showed,  when  summarized,  that  27  per- 
cent of  the  present  capacity  of  power  plants 
the  country  over  are  not  now  being  used. 

Mr.  Tate  also  said  that  If  adequate  reserves 

are  to  be  maintained  plants  in  the  two  areas 
named  should  have  108.000-kilowatt  capacity 
added  by  next  year  A  few  days  before  that 
General  Manager  Johnson,  of  the  Nebraska 
public  power  grid,  said  that  his  plants  have 
100.000-kilowatt  capacity  unused  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

So  far  as  steam  plants  are  concerned,  engi- 
neers tell  us.  all  of  them  are  built  so  that 
they  can  carry  an  overload,  that  Is,  during  a 
peak  period  the  plants  are  able  to  produce 
a  larger  volume  of  electrical  energy  than  theu: 


rated  capacity.  At  the  present  tjlme  only  an 
average  of  73  percent  of  producttoti  capacity 
Is  being  utilized 

Where  tlie  load  factor,  that  Is,^  the  volume 
of  use  or  demand.  I*  greater  than  llhe  capacity 
of  a  certain  plant  it  can  draw  uptm  con- 
nected sources  Nebra>ka  Pi  wer.  at  Omaha. 
Is  buying  public  jjower  to  take  cire  of  excess 
demands  rather  Uian  build  adpttlonal  ca- 
pacity at  Its  own  plant  Yit.  here  comes  a 
Federal  Pcwcr  Commission  man  and  s<iy»  It 
must  build  mi  re  plant 

These  contradictions  are  the  bijne  of  public 
discu-sions  The  avirage  man  likes  to  have 
the  facts  before  him  when  he  isi  called  ujxiu 
to  indicate  his  optr.ion  on  a  m.^tker  cf  public 
policy  Either  Mr.  Tate  or  th(j  authorities 
quoted  are  wrong.  We  also  haje  the  Presi- 
dent urging  p<.)wer  development  along  the  St. 
Lawrtiice  Riv-t  for  defense  putposcs.  while 
eminent  engineers  say  tliat  a  lil^  amount  of 
steam  power  plant  can  be  built  right  wiiere 
the  power  is  needed  in  less  tima  and  for  le.ss 
money. 

IFrcm  the  Omaha  (Nebr  )  Journal  Stockman 
of  April  30.  1941 

NO  TIME  FOR  SENSELESS   EXP^DITVM 

In  View  of  the  tremei.dous  cost  of  the 
preparedness  program  and  thp  additional  c<jst 
in  case  the  country  is  dragged  llito  this  war. 
it  Is  no  more  than  right  that  there  should  be 
bitter  protest  acainst  many  of  the  unnecea- 
sary  projects  now  being  put  thfough  by  th« 
Government 

There  is  a  general  demand  tfcat  the  G.v- 
erument  should  economize  on  ordinary  ex- 
penses and  not  take  on  extravagant  and  un- 
necessary projects.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  the  St.  Lawrence  ttiver  project, 
which  is  only  another  scheme  f  ir  electric  de- 
velopment. The  Wall  Street  Jcurnal  stresses 
some  of  the  most  obvious  obJe<itlons  to  this 
project :  ! 

"First."  says  the  editorial,  "^he  es-timate 
that  the  project  can  be  completed  by  1945,  is 
too  optimistic.  Competent  etiglneers  are 
certain  that  a  substantially  longer  time  will 
be  necessary.  It  is  highly  proheble  that  the 
war  will  be  over  before  the  project  can  come 
into  service. 

•Second,  from  the  nav.gatlon  point  of 
view,  the  proposed  27-foot  chalinel  will  not 
permit  the  construction  in  Great  Lakes  yaids 
of  important  vessels,  either  na\«al  or  cargo 

•'Third,  the  supposed  safety  n|  Great  Lstkos 
shipyards  from  attack  is  oftseC  by  the  hlgli 
vulnerability  of  locks  ar.d  dams,  to  air  bomb- 
ing and  sabotage 

•Fourth,  the  estimates  of  c<tst.  $266,170.- 
000,  Will  prove  too  low.  as  haVe  the  initial 
estimates  for  other  comparable  jpublic  under- 
takings [ 

•'Fifth,  the  project  will  absirb  labor  and 
materials  which  are  needed  el.sewhere  for  vital 
defense  wcik.  I 

••These  are  not  carping  critlcvsms.  This 
country  is  running  a  race  agairist  time  It  is 
working  to  perfect  a  great  defense  establish- 
ment by  next  year — not  by  11945  or  1946. 
Tliere  is  a  definite  shortage  in  many  lines  uf 
skilled  workers  and  basic  materials.  And  la^t. 
but  not  least,  the  people  are  tiot  willing  to 
have  one  cent  wasted  or  spent  c^n  projecu  not 
essential  to  defense.  1 

•There  is  plenty  of  transporfatipn  to  serve 
this  country  There  Is  plenty  of  electric 
power,  as  the  figures  prove;  Why.  then, 
should  we  approve  so  dubioul  a  project  as 
the  St  Lawrence  when  all  our  eJnergies  should 
be  given  to  unavoidable  and  basic  defense 
work'  No  propcnent  of  the  St  LawTence 
project  has  answered  this  satilfactorily." 


(Prom  the  Ntrfolk   (Nebr  )   News  of  April   10. 
1941) 

NOT   AN   EMERGENCT    PBDJECT 

How  far  will  the  St    LawTence  v.;.Trway  go 
to  help  us  defeat  Hitlertsm? 


^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KKCor.D 


Thr^t     !»    'he    q'ie<-tli  n    th>     Pi' -Klent     h-is    ' 
ra.'-»'<1  by   hK  '^flrrne  'o  prr   arr'"-'  tJie  acr'-r-     ' 

i:  '  :.*  'A. Mi  C".i!.:ir'.a  'A/!';  ';'  ''-Ml'.rip  :*  tn  thf" 
6t  1  a'p  f .' r  rH»;:ira- ;- r.  bv  ".'■'■-'h;r''ii  y'e  a* 
1:.>-    ('•  ns*  ;• '.!■  I'  :i     pr    '/ide^     ;r;     tj^e    ca,-e     ct 

lit  ,l*!f'":  I 

A  rv.rrf  n.T'  ri'v  -f  bo'h  H'  'r--;  •>  al!  tlv^.t     I 
1-  :i-f;';;r'(:  'i     p:\—   M-.r-   tu >  d-ii  :irpr' pr'.at :" ;:« 
!<■      Tl''"  1 ' ;    ;.  I  ?  '  v.p  AS'jrt'n.rr.'   :■  ;.  "    nf^i  ~-arv 

S->  'hr  >•■  ."^  'A  ;  !  cf  r!;»^  ';p  w!:ri''.  'he  ;!pprn- 
pr;.uv;ii   b.U  i?  debat.d    ::,  C'vi-rr-^ 

The  PrpsiflPiit  has  >  ,1'fd  ;.'-::«  :;:i  rrr:' r- 
gp!.~v  Ir.  V.  h  -h  v,' ;1  it.'p  r^--  nre  at  «take — 
c'l;:  '.>.:!T  '  f  .::'■  f'.r:'.  ^r  (l'-:-.'.orrarv  He  has 
I'  P'Tly  ^.icl  t>-,'i'  in  '-■rd'T  to  finance  our 
tit  itT.se  as;a;ii.~t  t;  ':i1:'h  .n::  t'-m  h!1  unnere?- 
fary   expense    !:hnuld    l;"    TrrnT't    fr-m   the 

>»  r.':i!:;f'  Hf  r'^r'.rf  !r'1  •h.a'  ' '  '^  S'  I.:'Arf'  r<^ 
V  • .  r'A  '  V  r;!,;:,'  >r  rer;. pii  ■  .-'1  -.i.'.:  I'l;  i 
(■•:.  :f  -'^r'-'d  :ni!:;('f1;::".'ly.  and  exptTieiice 
1...-  b.'c:;  thi*  ••  ;  r.crr  -.-an-  »o  add  a  vrar 
or  two  tc  rv  .-r-.-:..  ■.  •  i'-:-.  "•-  If  H:-.-- 
lasts  until  t!;i'  wat(  ;-u:r,  :>  rnrT-.pltte;!  ;*  ;s 
the  general  opinion  that  It  will  be  because 
t;.'-'  ::r:r.'  rracios  fik^htiiii?  lilin  '..:  k  equipment 
t     r:\rr\  •  n  their  war 

Sliiiuld  th'.>  c<.  \r  TV  r!"''f  '■  i  :.  iifmer- 
R(  ncy  protect   a   h.i:i    br.;ii:i    di  :i;ir-^     toerthi  r 

- —  v>.  .' h  tl. I' (■:_•;  ;:ft  :  ;:.t:  -k  li  •i:.<;  :'r.'  ..•,:;.  r  •.tid- 
(i;  tn  Cili'.p:e'!>  •;,•■  v  i '  cr'.i.  .i\  ,  ir  --i.i  uit!  tll.s 
iv;  :if'v  A'-.'i  i".:r:\  ;■  tic  ■■■.■.(■[■!  'o  '!.e  buildins; 
1  !  f(i  • ::;  ri.r'i  t  'Ai.uh  '}.(■  Liit..;-.^  !lk;l.tii.ij 
li.'lrr   !vr<!    -d    c:>--i 't:! 'e:-.     r.'"A' 

Tl.i>  :.-  -ht-  li'iotiGU.  il  we  assun.e  'i:a'  •.!,« 

■1^        V,...-.    A  1.      •-    ..■-:.!hlo    nt    nil.   a:ul    ■r.ire    i^    a 

0  I  idi  (i  i.;i'i  :  i-r.i'f    :'  opir.;!  n    ;ri   'h.i:    piiit 
Htprfsei.la' .'.>    J'-f    Mart:n    v  .i::.<  'l.i'   ler- 

1  !■  rh,^:  *.h.'  i.a'^n.il  ciebt  niav  c^)  •-  »140- 
I  I'  I  UiJOlXX'  ii!'.;--^.-  e<-(;i:(:iT,.- .-  arf  erf'';  •'■d 
I-;i  t  lh,-  r.f  place  v.hert'  'ac  ii  ,;.  ;  •-ave  a 
K,  .f  n  b;;;;i  n  w.:!ic,nt  ;n'er(cr:;:i;  'A.'.ii  i.\ii 
bi.odlei-h  w  .ir  ata.i.st   Hitier  ' 


JFrom  •.heOrniid  I-'.aiul  ^  N- br  i  I:.d<.;i(i.d<  nt 
i  I    Ma-  :.    ■:4.    liM; 

IS   IT    A    'ifFrNSE    MCASruE'' 

Pre«:de!U  Rno^evrlr  hrt^  asked  Cc>nerf\-=  ''o 
Bpprri'.e  h>  pin:,  f'  r  developn-j  ti.e  Sf  L.iw- 
r>'iicr  seawHV  h-  h  deiVn*e  m<^fi-iirf»  I:i  "b;-* 
uay  1'.''  Ci  ,.'■:  ft'  .t  [  a-:  C'<  :.l;:.  >.-  tiy  a  ina*i  r- 
li\  vi. '»'  whtr-'Hs'  rat  !fir, '.•'.(  !;  of  a  treatv  bp- 
tN».een  the  Id-i't-d  State*  arid  Canadii  rerniires 
B  'wo-tJiirds  \!-irc  Ccnere**  twice  h,4?  re- 
f'.~td  to  f . '.  e  the  '-ea  va\'  'rentv  a  twd-'hirci^ 
\  I  'f 

Just  b.(~w  'he  St  [,auT>T.re  prrlect,  ro*-tir.k; 
a  Lpiar'ev  r1  a  htldiT.  ririL-r-s  ,flri  t>e  called  a 
c!t''t::>e  :;;■..  .?*  ;^  ;,ar,,  •,  •>■'.]  I'  w;;i  ad- 
It'..' 'ed!v  •akf  4  '^r  5  vear«  tp  ri-mp.e'e,  at'.d 
Mirf-ly  Mr  Rfx  'e'.-^i:  c!'.  rs  r.(  '  expect  th:s  war 
t.    :.i-r  4  IT  S  v(>a-« 

Thr  Ctnra^..  It;bLi:.e  \>.h:  h  V..,.~  cU^^t'iy 
i^'  ;d:od  *':('  wa't T\\;(y  p!:::,  sav";  ;'-  ;M'::'a- 
t.'  :.  va  ;;p-  ,i'e  ;l  ';t'-f^:;  ,:u!  ;'-  Chl-^i  v:rT:e 
\\  w'.ci  tx'  'o  f-wf:.;--;',  .'.'d:  vltcXv.c  prwcr  t^^ 
tb.e  S'a--  rf  Now   Y.  rk 

Ser.a'.f  Nokr:s  s:',  -  :t  '^ill  m*.'.:'.  b.  e  in 
tr.ir..--pi  :•>,*!'  II    I   r    i:t:dd!e    v,es'er:i    tarni'T 

W^tdl.er  'Ite  -t'a'.vav  pr  jec  i.-  i.<^-(:  or  b.id 
If.  :'s  i;'.*  .nt.i't'-  rl'c*  >  n  tl'.e  r^'at.trv  tb...- 
d'pc!-.e:-.*  kf.  '•A'.'bi  r.--t,  ai.d  ;s  w: :'.::: i;  vt 
1-  '.::.  3.'  A>  A  (b'fi';  --e  prcjcr:  ;■..■-  ir.t  r'.'s 
Ctr:aii;Iv   .ita-  n'u'-t imuibie. 


;I-Tcm   the    N.lU'h    (N-bi  )    Ntw-   cf   M.iy   22. 
19  \: 

TTiK    fN' ',N-;wrr.i:n    qitstion 
In   a   ;:.    .ic'..::ni   ni-tui  .ai.   tl.t.'   W.wl   Strtt* 
J.  v».:.ai    I.:..  ^,~    u..)    .1    !f.;iu'jt;r    I  I'    :::.p-i  :  •.u.t 
s,e-..::c  ,  ;  j-.  ^ '..^  i..>   :..   tiie  ^ri^i  t:    L...v:t..^-j 
nnvit;ation  and  pcwcr  project. 

■■F.''<f  ■■  sHvs  tb.*'  edi'ona!  '  •  b.-^  (-■.r.-..i"e 
t;.fit  the  pr  <}fct  can  !-e  CMnplet^d  tn-  1545  15 
tO'i  Ci^:.!n.>'.c  C  tti;-)e*e!.:  et^ii^i.t-:-  are 
certain  tb..it  a  sub-'sniiaiiy  longer  tinte  w;;i 
bf  ^ave.-^.-u.-y  It  is  nuhb.  pr^  tkiole  that  the 
'^  .:■  '.v;;;  i--  .'Vi:  bt;Iure  Uie  project  can  CG:ue 
li.'t    ptT-i.te 


'■.Second,  ffm  tbe  naviiiation  p'  int  Of 
\-.ew  the  prcp"  -'d  27-f!,ct  channel  will  not 
P'  rtnit  the  cc:'.^"r'.jrt  :•  ii  ;r  Great  Lakes  yards 
<  :  '.mportant  vessel-  titbrr  naval  or  cargo. 
Th.rd,  •!■..■  -'jptHJ-t-d  -.Jfy  cX  Great  L;ikes 
shipyards  from  a't,'.«k  ;.^  ofict  by  the  high 
V  ulnerability  of  ln-Ki  and  d£.ms  to  air  bcmb- 
1114;  and  sabotage. 

•F'aurth.  the  estimates  of  cost — S266.- 
170.000 — will  prove  too  lo"w.  as  have  the 
initial  estimates  for  other  comparable  public 
undertakings. 

'Fifth,  the  project  will  absorb  labor  and 
materials  which  are  needed  elsewhere  for 
vital  defense  work. 

•Tliese  are  not  carping  criticisms.  This 
country  is  running  a  race  against  time.  It  Is 
v.Tirking  to  perfect  a  great  defense  establish- 
ment by  next  year — not  ty  1945  or  1946. 
There  is  a  definite  shortage  in  many  lines  of 
skilled  workers  and  basic  materials.  And 
last,  but  net  least,  the  people  are  not  willing 
to  have  one  cent  wasted  or  spent  on  projects 
not  e<*sential  to  defense 

"There  is  plenty  of  tran.<;portatlon  to  serve 
this  country.  There  Is  plenty  of  electric 
jxjwer.  as  the  figures  prove.  Why.  then, 
should  we  approve  so  dubious  a  project  as 
the  St  Lawrence  when  all  our  energies  should 
be  given  to  unavoidable  and  basic  defense 
work''  No  proponent  of  the  St  Lawrence 
project  has  answered  thl«:  satisfactorily:''. 


Employment  Opportunities  for  Youth 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARK 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 


IN    IHF   HOUSE   (  F   !!FriO:Sr  N'i  ,\  I  IVES 


TucSdfi!/,   A'-  It  ".bt  '-    li.    I'il 


.APDRESS  OF  BEN  OBPOE.'s  ST  \TE  PER- 
-■-U.NNEI  OPFR'ER  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
ADMIMsTP.ATIC.N    FuR   CALIFORNIA 


M;  SHEPPARD  M:  Pp.  -k- :  Cali- 
fornia ha.s  be«'n  and  :.^  conOMr^v-ci  with 
t!>'  vt-ry  dra.sUc  pti-bifMii  oi  takhng  care 
(i:  vrunt:  mf'n  arvi  wnmen.  not  only  those 
born  \\\  C.i'.if;  ::t;a  btit  'hc-p  w^o  have 
i-o\vj'  tfi  C.iii:  :n;.i  \v\'h  i:\<  .\  parents 
ti'Mn  orhfT  Sta'^-  Otir  :ei>f  problem 
!hi-  b.  •  n  a  .0 :•::'.;.  u<:  Ir.irt  u;  ■  y,  the  tax- 
pa\>r-.  atui  y- r  r  v.is  a  '.''-'iionsibiliiy 
•Ji.it  crihri  not  b*-'  ri^dt'L'^t'-ii 

In.-ii'far  a.*;  'h''  y':';r.ptr  »'it'ment  entered 
into  -h"  pi(-u:e.  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
n:;::o::-a:;on  h.u  aooi. niph-nol  a  very 
ti'  od  job.  I  pay  my  co:nplimt-hL;5  to  the 
otiioial  family  01'  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
nuni.^traticn  for  the  fine  wi-rk  they  are 
d'.uner.  and  the  foi'.i  w.ne  aridre.^.s  that  was 
n-.ari"  by  Mr  B>r,  OB:ie>i,  tiie  State  per- 
.-^  ntV'I  I  f!ict:r,  :-.  m  iry  cp:r.;i  n,  quite 
apr''P'  -  ■ 

.\i:  an.b.-;.  US  yi  ut.tj  n.  m  once  said  to  a 
pieat  inTiohant  \^■;.at  .s  'he  secret  of 
siicce.^.-  ' 

Ib.f  merchant  rephed.  "There  is  no  easy 
S'cut      Yuu  must  jump  at  t pportunity." 

Ba:  ;;   vk   can  I  tell  when  my  opportunity 
c    tn  .- '      a.~ked   the    youne  «inan. 

You  can't.  "  snapped  the  merchant.    "You 
h.i\e    tn   k'.ep    b.tn-.ptni:  " 

F  r  10  y-.  ...'^  .it.d  n.  re.  '..ur  pres.^:.:  c^ener- 
a'.v-ii  ..  f  y.ath  I'.a  k.  pt  y.anpmg  But  op- 
piTtut-.-.ty  iVr  v^(..i-..c:....  success  has  teen  so 
r.ne    that,    w.th    all    li.t.r    entt^^v,    lui    vcung 


men  and  women  have  been  Jumping  as  aim- 
lessly  as    do   Mexican   Jumping   beans. 

Suddenly  the  defense  effort  changed  all 
this.  Opp<Ji^unity  Is  Jumping  at  youth. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  generation  ycun^ 
nien  and  wofien  are  going  to  work. 

The  burdeii  of  war  is  upon  youth.  Tlie 
physically  f^  will  make  up  the  fighting 
forces.  The  technically  skilled  will  build 
cur  defenses  In  the  vast  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy thai  Is  now  America,  multitudes  of 
young  peopU  are  forging  the  sinews  of  war. 
From  coast  1  0  coast,  from  border  to  border. 
America  is  at  work  again,  in  factories,  labora- 
tories, and  c  fflces.  to  arm  the  United  States 
and  kindred   nations 

We  who  ore  employees  of  the  National 
■youth  Administration  can  testify  to  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  for  young  people,  which 
mounts  fasti  r  every  day  The  turn-over  cf 
N.  Y  A.  worl  :ers  on  our  California  projects  is 
swift  and  sire  N.  Y.  A.  boys  who  work 
under  the  si  pervislon  of  Army  airplane  me- 
chanics at  t  le  Sacramento  Air  Depot  attain 
civil-yervice  status  In  the  Army  shcps  after 
3  months'  tr  lining 

At  the  Sat  Diego  resident  center.  N  Y  A. 
workers  aver  ;iire  only  3  months  before  they 
pet  Jobs  In  he  airplane  Industry  The  ex- 
tent of  this  employment  is  reflected  In  the 
turn-over  o  N.  'Y.  A  workers.  The  last 
monthly  rep  ort  available  from  Washington 
covering  nat  nnal  N  Y.  A  employment  shows 
that  there  wi  re  a  total  cf  68  275  ycuth  wcrkers 
as.'^igned  to  N  Y  A.  projec's  during  the 
month,  and  35.524 — more  than  half  that 
number — lef ;  the  N  Y  A.  during  the  month 
for  private  e  nplo\Tnent.  An  additional  4.348 
left   for  pub  ic  employment. 

A  third  of  those  who  got  private  Jobs  went 
Into  manufacturing  Industries  of  all  kinds, 
with  the  greatest  numbers  entering  aircraft, 
steel  and  Irm  production,  textile  production, 
lumbering,  electrical  production  and  machine 
and  automoMle  production.  Fifty  percent  of 
those  who  ( ot  Jobs  went  into  other  than, 
manufacturl  ig  plants — the  majority  Into  ag- 
riculture aid  forestry,  construction,  and 
trade  The  total  list  of  Jobs  taken  by  N  Y.  A 
wcrkers  inch  des  some  35  broad  classifications. 

Most  of  our  young  people  get  Jobs  as  fast 
as  we  can  Iraln  them.  Vocational  schools 
report  the  si  me  experience  and  many  other 
young  peop  e  are  being  employed,  without 
any  prevlcui  experience  and  we  are  being 
trained  on  the  Job  In  industry. 

Oppcrtunity  today  Is  reaching  out  to  young 
women  as  \#ell  as  to  yoting  men.  Aircraft 
companies  In  California  already  have  called 
for  women  irorken;.  The  division  of  indus- 
trial welfare  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
cently repoi  ted  that  there  are  now  more 
than  1.000  joung  women  in  overalls  In  the 
California  aircraft  Industry  alone,  and  open- 
ings are  dev?loplng  rapidly.  At  the  present 
tune  womcr  are  employed  In  some  of  the 
plants  as  drill  press  operators,  filer,  punch 
operators.  In  the  assembly  of  small  parts, 
light  welding,  and  bending  of  tubes.  This 
employment  on  the  work  bench  does  not  ac- 
count for  tie  thousands  employed  in  cfflces 
of  defense  irdustrles. 

Despite  this  epic  task  of  armament,  not  all 
our  youth  a  e  getting  Jobs.  Opportunity  fa- 
vors the  br.ght.  intelligent,  wcU-nounshed 
young  peopl?  and  tends  to  scorn  the  physi- 
cally and  60<  ially  handicapped. 

There  is  n  a  need  to  tell  you  people  who  de- 
vote your  li "es  to  fighting  Injustice,  that  ho 
matter  how  great  our  efforts  have  been,  an 
appalling  number  of  our  young  people  are 
unfit  to  compete  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows.  So  ne  of  them,  malnourished  and 
neglected  during  their  formative  ytars.  and 
discouraged  by  long  Idleness,  are  too  weak  to 
Jump.  Thee  is  uo  need  to  tell  ycu  that 
racial  discrimination  still  flourishes  in  some 
groups  of  ur  informed  employers  and  workers. 
Negroes.  Jev  s.  Mexican-Americans,  and  other 
racial  minority  groups,  rightly  rtsent  th6 
fact  that  wt  He  they  are  called  liito  the  fight- 
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ing  forces  In  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
they  are  not  being  ask(-d  to  take  paying  Jobs 
In  industry  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
The  Government  has  recognized  the  prob- 
lem and  has  taken  specific  steps  to  overcome 
it.  In  certain  localities  minority  groups  fire 
neglected  in  considering  labor  supply;  and 
migrants  are  Induced  to  come  in  and  are 
given  employment  pre'erence  over  local  mi- 
nority groups  The  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement discourages  n.igration  of  labor.  It 
considers  that  only  after  every  local  source 
of  labor  has  been  exhrustcd  is  migration  of 
labor  necessary.  | 

\Se  In  California  kn:w  that  migration  of 
labor  continues  in  full  force  In  July  mi- 
grants were  pouring  Ir'O  Calif 01  nla  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  human  flood  cf  1937  Some 
forty  thousand  people  migrated  Into  the  State 
hunting  for  manual  labor  Most  of  thrm 
congregated  in  the  cltks  to  work  In  factories, 
shipyards,  and  other  defense  industries. 

Tlie  denial  of  training  facilities  to  Negroes 
to  fit  them  for  fJ:.'  d  tasks  In  defense  in- 
dustry has  b?en  part  of  a  vicious  circle  in 
whlcli  manufacturers  refuse  to  hire  Negroes 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  trained,  and 
schools  refuse  to  train  them  on  the  ground 
that  there  will  be  no  Jobs  for  those  trained 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has 
been  sciupuk'us  In  its  inclu-icn  of  all  races 
in  both  Its  out-of-school  and  stv.dent-work 
programs.  The  advisory  committee  for  tb.e 
National  Ycuth  Administration  In  California, 
of  which  Msgr.  Thonias  J.  O  Dwyer  Is  a 
valued  member,  has  gone  on  record  denounc- 
ing racial  discrimination  In  industry  We  are 
at  this  moment  eneajed  in  a  tremendous 
national  effort:  an  effort  in  which  we  desper- 
ately need  the  loyal  nand  and  htart  and 
brain  of  every  American.  The  racial  minority 
groups  are  capable  cf  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  that  effort,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  turn  down  that  contribution  because  of 
prejudice  and  discrlmlnaticn 

Public  opinion  has  brouf^ht  about  the  hope- 
ful action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
recent  Executive  order,  which  requires  that 
all  vocational  training  for  defense  produc- 
tion shall  insure  full  f artlcipation  of  racial 
groups:  that  Govemm«nt  defense  coiitracts 
shall  obligate  the  contrictor  not  to  di?cnml- 
nate  against  racial  groips:  that  a  committee 
on  fair  employment  practice  under  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  shall  investigate 
complaints  of  discrimination  and  take  ap- 
prcpiiate  steps  to  redress  grievances. 

We  all  know  that  this  commendable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  will  not.  cf  itself, 
end  such  discrimination  It  will  be  a  power- 
ful force  only  to  the  extent  that  friends  of 
the. racial  minorltirs  have  the  ccuraee  to  be 
persistent  and  Intelligent  in  their  pretests  of 
unfair  labor  practices. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  defense  effort  may  be 
the  opening  wedge  for  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  our  rncial  minorities  Jus- 
tice for  racial  groups  \\  the  program  of  na- 
tional d"fense  Is  a  searching  test  cf  American 
demcrrficy. 

Military  demands  uoon  our  ycung  men 
and  women  will  cut  d  nvn  the  youth  labor 
market  enormously.  Bui  the  defense  efTort 
brings  new  problems  10  young  people  and 
complicates  their  progress  toward  eventual 
vocational  adjustment. 

Being  selected  for  mlltary  service  Is  only 
one  of  the  disrupting  forces  set  moving  by 
war.  Membership  In  ttie  age  group  subject 
to  call  results  In  special  problems  even  tor 
those  who  are  not  chosen.  In  adopting  the 
legislation  providing  :or  selective  service. 
Congress  went  to  some  length  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  the  Job  cpportunlties  of  those 
called  for  service  Unfortunately.  It  was  Im- 
possible to  provide  against  all  the  ways  in 
which  selective  service  impinges  upon  normal 
employment  processes. 

Instances  have  occurr  .^d  in  which  employers 
have  refused  to  hire  iren  in  the  age  group 
eligible   for  selective  service  because  of  the 


possibility  that  such  men  might  be  called  for 
military  training.  The  effect  of  this  practice 
on  the  morale  of  youth  Is  not  difficult  tc  Im- 
agine. The  uncertainty  confronting  the  men 
who  are  subject  to  call  is  difficult.  Every  man 
who  has  registered  is  aware  of  a  new  complna- 
t:on  which  affects  every  phase  of  his  lile  in 
one  way  or  another 

As  we  proceed  with  the  administration  of 
selective  service  it  is  becoming  apparent  that 
a  new  group  of  pro'jlems  will  r.hortly  emerge 
In  connection  with  the  men  who  have  been' 
called  but  rejected.  Undoubtedly  rejections 
will  be  especially  heavy  among  those  who  are 
unemployed  and  therefore  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  their  physical  condition. 
We  cannot  esca5>e  the  fact  that  employ- 
ability  is  clcsely  linked  to -a  decent  standard 
of  living.  The  mere  fact  of  rejection  may 
tend  to  make  fof  unemployabillty  for  those 
ycuth  who  welcomed  military  service  as  their 
only  hope  for  an  occupation. 

E.'ger  acceptance  «;  Jobs  on  the  assembly 
line,  upon  which  our  defense  effort  depends. 
will  not  assure  vocational  security  for  our 
present  generation  of  ycuth  A  vast  majority 
arc  going  to  learn  one  simple  operation,  whtch 
may  or  may  not  be  in  demand  following  de- 
mobilization of  defense  Industry.  It  Is  pos- 
^sible  that  America's  Job  of  reconstruclltin  of 
Europe  following  tie  war  will  'Keep  us  busy 
lor  dc-cades  to  come  But  we  sliall  be  faced 
with  a  major  economic  i;d:ustment  :.t  the 
same  time.  Certainly  we  hope  we  shall  i\oX 
be  devoting  our  energies  to  the  production  cf 
war  machinery 

A  demobilization  of  militaiv  forces  and  cf 
special  defense  industries  will  throw  back 
upon  the  normal  labor  market  a  laree  group 
of  youug  men  mainly  under  30  Whattvi  r 
may  be  needed^n  the  rcconsituction  period, 
many  of  them  must  go  in  for  a  period  of 
retraining.  The  skills  they  ore  developing 
now  sue  not  the  skills  of  peacet.me  work. 
In  addition.  U  is  almost  inevitable  that  we 
shall  face  a  piling  up  of  several  million  un- 
employed, inexperienced  new  worker.*,  unless 
we  plan  concertedly  to  prevent  It 

There  Is  one  more  major  problem  to  be 
faced:  Our  emphasis  upon  defense  produc- 
tion is  c;  e  normal  occupations.  A 
hundred  t  i  salesmen  are  wondering 
what  their  services  will  be  worth  in  an  econ- 
omy In  which  the  chief  promotion  drive  will 
-  be  to  keep  people  from  buying  goods.  Tliirty 
thousand  motor  dealers  face  the  problem  of 
havine  no  automobiles  to  sell.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  operators  of  filling 
stations  face  the  problem  of  not  selling  a 
shnnkins  supply  of  gasoline,  tires,  batteries, 
and  gadgets  to  a  dwindling  corps  of  motor- 
ists Sixty  thousand  radio,  lefrigerator.  and 
hardware  dealers  face  stock  1  eductions  and 
curbs  on  Installment  selling.  An  army  of 
manufacturers  are  In  a  feverish  search  for 
substitute  materials. 

And  back  of  all  these  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers are  credit  and  advertising  agencies, 
factory  workers,  and  all  the  merchandising 
host.  Some  of  the  displaced  workers  will  get 
Jobs  in  defense  Industry  Many  of  then  will 
join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  at  an  ase 
when  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  them 
to  make  a  major  vocation  il  adjubtmtnt. 
They  will  join  the  hosts  competing  with 
young  workers  who  each  year  euter  the  labor 
market  1.750,000  strong. 

Let  us  make  it  clean  Th&t  every  young 
American  will  willingly  declare  a  moratorium 
on  his  personal  hopes  and  plans  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  country.  But  if  he  Is  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  war  In  actual  ccmbat  and  in  the 
post-war  strife,  he  has  the  right  to  expect  the 
rest  of  us  to  fight  for  his  vocational  security. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  keep  on  Jumping  for  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  ycuth. 

The  employability  of  our  American  youth 
depends  upon  the  concerted  action  of  all 
these  concerned  with  our  myriad  social  serv- 
ices.    EmployabUlty    often    u    a    matter    of 


housing,  of  vltar^-.lns.  of  rellfflous  and  educa- 
tional Influences  of  security  in  Inmlly  life, 
of  economics,  of  health,  and  of  wholesome 
recreation 

But  l>eyond  these  basic  condiljlcns  which 
prepare  from  childhood  lor  th(  eitiployabillty 
cif  our  Al  erlcan  youth,  we  need  to  C\-ins.der 
measures  to  coa.bat  the  tflects  (■  our  tech- 
nical development  upon  the  yputh  labor 
market  J 

In  scleuti&c  achievement  anq  industrial 
perfection  we  live  In  an  age  of  rniracles.  So 
enamcred  were  we  of  this  lechnifal  progress 
it  wii.'-  not  until  a  in.Hjor  >  i  yinenl  de- 

pre.  >ion    struck    us    a    de;  ,.      that    we 

stopped  to  Count  the  cost  m  lnjiaan  dignity. 
Let  us  consider  the  predelen.e  dHys.  which 
many  thoughirul  people  beluvtj  are  but  • 
sample  of  the  Intensity  of  our  ills  when  the 
defense  effort  enc's  1 

The  existence  of  three  to  five  million  young 
people  out  of  school  and  unenipUiyed  during 
the  past  10  year?'  is  a  phenomenoti  which  cur 
Country  never  faced  before  Builtlie  problem 
ha.<  been  developing  for  over  50  years  Our 
unprecedented  scientific  development  has  in- 
creased cur  capacity  to  product  goods  and 
services,     '^hls  has  acted  as  a  ba;»nerang 

It  has  decrea:;ed  employment  opportuni- 
ties The  same  quantity  of  ciKids  and  serv- 
ices ran  be  produced  with  less  ano  U-s-s  lulx^r. 
In  June  IJHO  our  production  lev^l  was  equal 
to  and  In  some  casts  above  that  lof  1929.  but 
approximately  3  000  000  fewer  people  were 
lie.  ded   to  do  t'.i;-  work.        ■  1 

Another  major  factor  contributing  to  un- 
employment of  youth  has  been  the  Increase 
of  adults.  When  our  Nation  w^s  ycung  it.8 
p<  pulation  was  young  Youth  okitnumbend 
adults  Today  there  are  mcie  than  3 
adults  to  1  ycu'h.  and  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1960  there  will  be  a  ratio  of  4  In  1  Along 
with  the  commendable  sharp  pecime  a*ty 
near  elimination  of  child  laborf  since  IftlO. 
there  has  been  a  natural  tendendj-  to  exclude 
the  beginner  from  employment  [in  favor  of 
adults. 

While  youth  have  been  serlotjsly  retarded 
from  their  chance  to  b'gin  a  usetul  life, 
another  major  group  has  suffer«l  as  deeply. 
I  refer  to  the  aeed.  Older  workers,  for  the 
same  social  reasons,  have  been  pl.-card^-d  by 
industry  more  and  more  rapidlvf  In  recent 
years  the  problems  of  youth  arid  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  have  been  the  Bamf  Both  ' 
have  been  deprived  of  useful  j  occupation. 
Both  have  been  superfluous  to  the  produc- 
tive world.  Both  have  faced  tho  humiliation 
of  economic  dependence,  so  repugnant  to 
American  sell-rt  e-pect. 

For  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problems 
of  our  youth  and  our  elder  citirens  the  war 
boom  cannot  supply  the  answer.  Afchorlng 
dependency,  the  older  workers  will  cling  to 
their  Jobs  as  long  as  possible  St>  we  h.ive 
a  situation  wherein  our  youth  aad  our  senior 
citizens  must  compete  for  too  few  Jrbs  We 
may  well  disrega.rd  defense  activity  In  con- 
sidering the  ecoiijmlc  situation  lof  these  two 
great  groups  of  American  citizens. 

Our  absorption  in  national  defense  mliiht 
well  intensify  the  hardships  of  [these  groups 
II  we  did  not  remain  stcadJasilf  determiiiccl 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  ih^  social  ga.ns 
recently  devUop<'d  to  meet  thefce  hard  nips. 
A  beginning  ha?  been  made.jlhruugh  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  io  give  young 
people  not  only  experience  leading  to  Jobs, 
but  the  self-respect  of  useful  woik  with  s^me 
compensation  With  increased  ipeciahzation 
1  industry,  experience  has  becoAne  the  prime 
rcqultite  for  Jobs.  A  great  maflority  of  cur 
ycuth  come  out  of  school  with  to  specialized 
skills  The  National  Ycuth  Administration 
has  provided  work  experience  In  «  w.de  variety 
of  fields.  Young  people  have  been  intro- 
duced on  National  Youth  Administration 
projects  to  work  m  agilculture,  Indu-stry.  the 
professions,  construction— with  all  their 
Bpeclallzationa.     Wliile  they  le4rned  he-*   to 
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u.  rt  ?hi«  o'her'J-'l>«'  iiT.fr.inli  '.ed  P'  pt;lati"n 
I.r  v'.'l-rl  v:ilu  •.(>;■  far:;:'i.  -  ni-.d  s'-rvire?^  to 
local  ctrninir  .'Its.  The  Natio.-id;  Yirh  .^d- 
minl.stri'.  :.  ;  «•.-  boo>.t  younu  ;•  ;  i*-  vt>r 
the  imnv  <ii,.'.'  hurdlf'  of  li.px[iei  iei.cf.  wi-'-ch 
n-eanf-  ').<v  ;.■.•.»■  ;>  bfttvr  char.ce  'o  c^avipt-'e 
with  (;i(;*'r  vk  Tf.'r-  f  r  'Ah.'.-f.fr  j  b,*  are 
avallablt  E.r  :.'..■  Na:i.  :..■.!  Y  ■■.•h  Admiiiis- 
tratlon,  to  date,  has  reai  fuel  ?•  •■  few  cf  "he 
pnpiila*:    •■      •    -iii-mpl'V  '1    V    \.'r. 

The  Nr.  .,■:  Youth  Atlmi:..-' ra'ioti  ■.'.  a.s 
runce:vf(l  dunri-'  vaily  cl»  prt -.>■  ■  :.  ciiv-  a.-  .t 
wurk-'.f l;er      pf  fi-.in;  Y    u:.^      um  ii      ;i:.c1 

w.  nif  .  If'  in  f,i:i,.l>^  {  Iwiiht'v  Intomt  no 
i:..i'.'iT  h'  w  ^.  r-.T  •!';»'v  nf<,-!p:i  wcrk  txperi- 
eixe  to  k'»''  ;'  '"^^  ■.'.»-;•  !'.  ■  at.'p''-':  A.-  'he 
NiMor:il  Y  ui!:  A<lml:-.>!.r,!t;.  :.  prik!:.iP..  rk'- 
\.  Ii  \fr\  ;•  tipm;'ii-:ra' pfl  ;f~  v.  ''.•h  ;i.-  a:;  •  dvi- 
c.tt!r,r;.il  '«'rlu.:(,ue  wh.vh  '.v.  li'.c!  he  valwah'.e 
f(.r  ;iU  u:.-  ::  ;  .  ■.•■1  v  u:.^  ;  '  ^  pie  k  ,  m;itt>  r 
what  Their  Jair.ilv  ^  i""  :i'.:nu'  -'ntu.s 

Th<-  w>  rk-rfl;rf  a^'.fct-  ■-!  the  N.in-nal 
Y  u'h  Atlm.:  ..-T.if.!  n  pr<  i,':  i;n  '.vert>  di-^- 
t.irtled  1:1  N'.v.'ir.bfr  i'ji'J  Nevertheless 
limited  fui.ci-  !ia\  v.'.M-f  i!  necepsarv  to  select 
N;i';c:-.:il  Yc  uth  Adrr.iii.s; rut :rn  w(-r!c>rs  fr^'ni 
am.  rii:  *he  s.  ci.iUv  in:  A  irci.-'.rA'.-A.-.v  i:::dt  r- 
I ::  ,  :,•  .:e<l  N;  ^  ts:,.n-i  1.) ;;  V  'A  ht"i  u'.cUi.-try  is 
M  Urr;:u'  the  briirht.'^t  Mid  !ie;ilthles'  ycujii? 
1<.  p'.«  .vf  r,  tvi'  :ef  .,>  '  ur  re-'pori'-ibility  the 
t:  aiii:..^  •:  th(-e  rej.-i  red  |-y  the  ArrriV  as  un- 
fit or  those  retirdcd  bv  reason  (  ;  -hi  :r  racial 
rr  nt!'.'»r  •!(  citU  handicnp  Tin  ?e  ebpecially 
i.'-ed  .  v:  .'.(•rvici  Bir  >■  do  all  young  people 
u!.      a-   !)<•:;:.:  .!. J   ?.     r'K.r--  riil'.llOt  get  JObs. 

We  kr.f  w  th.i-  'ii.-k.r.td  and  inexperienced 
w.^ikiis  ha.  e  hti.  iiMe  '.<  J-  *  J-  h-  .11  defense 
li.diu-T.es  'All  i,  ui.utr  ('\' ifii'.e  pre'-iire  t  m- 
ployers  h.i'.''  h..i  !  :■:  )':■'  -iii  h  :./  i  r  a-  was 
available  nut  S-y  ai.d  :..rt-e  ?!.'■  \o'aiii;  \v,  rker 
Without  -Aiik  «xi>r:'t-te  or  without  any  .^kiU 
hiks  a  ^llIn  dial  '>■  >  t  bieukiiii:  into  nidiis- 
try — even  Into  deiei.-e  iniii-Tv — compared 
u.'h  'h-.'   \vu:ker   w.ith   tx|;<  r.t  r.i  >-  rr  .~k.Il 

Ti.c  N.it.>  i.a.  Y  irh  A>ini.n.-':  \' .(- 1:  iiiakes 
n..>  I.',  lun  'l-ai  .t  •iirii-  cut  youKg  ptcple  cam- 
ple'.!-, T.  .:;>■(!  fi.r  -peciftr  ]i  bs  in  indU'-tiy. 
It  c!aim>  th.iit  s\'or.^  pei  pie  are  getting  worlt 
experience  pru-'.rii,  C':.-ih''-.iob.  pr<Hlnctive 
Vk-  ik  Ihty  hai.dle  the  eqiiipiiur.*  ar.d  u.-e 
t!u'  «.in'.e  ir.O'  h.anical  prt  cr~.~es  'liat  -.vJl  be 
rt  qvi.red  >7f  ihfin  .r.  ji  br-  Na'.  r..tl  Y  v.*h 
Adnui.i.-rrat.;  r.  u.ik  ;s  an  in':c;iucticn  to 
tnipli  ', n^eiit  wir.  li  ;;.\f.-  \cui.^  pti~ple  t-kills. 
gootl  w-  :k  h.ib.'.-  ar.d  tlic  1.  :.:..!•  i.^e  'AiiKh 
emit.-   .!.:>    f:    t;i   UMt'.il   piid.a:.    ;. 

When  u  f  la' I'  ';.f  u;:- n.pU'.  ira  r."  dragon 
wh.ih  'A.i;  hiK'.v  n.  ti;>  p.,-l!  ■  t  :he  war  let 
ii»  iti'ep  hi.-  iierv  bre.ith  liciii  -i  .  ix'hing  our 
y.  ■1:1^;  pt  !  :•  t-v  :  r,  ;:.j  rhcin  wrrk  'k,  do.  The 
Amei.La:.  \cvith  <.\  nii;:.?.-.cn  w-.iii-  v.s  'li.it 
Bil  Anitriran  ycii'h  n.^  ir.a'rtr  \v!-..i-  'l-.'-ir 
eioiioimc  sTatu.-.  wh.o  lai.i.c:  .^t-t  i  bs  ir.  i;i- 
dv^tiy  mii-t  be  i;r.en  a  chance  1  ith.er  'c  co;i- 
tiune  si  h.  cl  or  to  work  {c:r  their  Governir.eiit 
In  u-e;\-.l  production 

Work  piv^t^ranis  sMch  as  tlioso  .f  'he  N.^i- 
ti.'i.al  Y.  utii  .•\lln■lil..^tration  n-.ii-t  be  ke:  t 
alive  a:;d  :e<n.l\-  f..r  :l;at  n.ajcr  r.eed  fo'.l^.v- 
ir.iJ  deme'Mhzaiu.n. 

A  tx^kiihiuhi;  li.is  befn  rnade.  Vc.  'c  meet 
the  ne,ds  of  th.e  a^icd  Go\or:'.mor.t— Fed- 
eral S'ate.  ai.ii  c  .iiity-  ha.-^  O'.a.le  i  sT.'.r'-  by 
prrvidi:.^  a.'^si^-'ai-.ce  to  the  aucd  vih:rh  pcr- 
nr.'.--  the  nio.«t  deeper. kp  of  cvir  eloer  ri*i7e:.s 
t.-  liv-  m  h.ill  bedrc>  ll'.^  -r  t.-oarciin?  houses 
witii.n  th.e  e\tre:r.e:y  imv.ted  tudcet  pernut- 
ted  t!>'m  Tb.;-  a.-s. stance  a«  yon  knor^-  i? 
a  '.ery  .-niaP.  .iir.,  ur.t  Any  eari'.id  n.r-Tr.e 
mi.;>t  1:0  drducvd  '.v-^m  that  amciin*'  Snn.ill 
wci-.dc:    '\\^:   older   people  will   cli::c;   'o  their 


J^ 


'.oi-.»;  af  ro.ilii-tiy  pc:niit>      If 


'.ere 


to    te    les,-i    r   cm    ir.    Industry    for    proritictive 
worker*,    it    would    -i  em    that    some    rieretit 


security 


tor    elder 


would 


!".il'    m    a 

W.ningntS5  to  relinc'iUish  pTcvicus  jot^*  to 
young  people  s-crely  n^td.r.g  tlieir  chatice  to 
begin  a  ixseful  life 

It    is    ircr.ic    that    cur    techtiical    prrcrefs 
should  result  in  widespread  ur.ha^  pmess  ar.d 


ki'.enes.":  It  *8  ironic  that  a  lifetime  expend- 
ed by  medical  science  should  extend  a  pfriod 
of  friEhtt-iiing  in.^ecunty  for  the  l  ider  ^en- 
eratioM  and  contribute  toward  a  friis-r  'ed 
yeunizer  tent:  it... 11.  A  s.cit'v  'Anich  maites 
It  neces.-arv  U  r  :n»r.  70  ni.d  80  v-ars  cf  age 
t<.  W'  rk.  'her'  by  deprr.  ms;     iir  yruno  workers 

U.Mver-al  pei~ion<  f  r  all  j>eople  ever  60 
y>.u^  'f  ACf  a.it  (U.ite  to  rr.a.ntain  a  decent 
Aine::ca.ri  -•an.i.iti  'f  l.vn.kT  would  be  a 
d-m.  critic  .-.  or;  n  to  the  problems  cf  the 
aoeci  A  -'i.:i^h"  pension  Is  simple  to  ad- 
m.n.s*.  r  It  !.■«  just,  because  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  -Tae  'o  care  for  its  aged.  Cost  of  the 
p.  nsK  :.>  shculd  be  borne  by  everybody,  and 
w.juld  relif.e  the  burdens  of  those  conscien- 
tious 'A  aire  eartiers  who  can  ill  afford  to  care 
f"r  •;.<  .r  aoed  dtpendents.  Pensions  would 
kft  p  fainaies  intact,  with  the  aged  persona 
able  to  pay  their  own  way  Most  important, 
a  universal  pen-ion  applied  to  all  persons  over 
60  would  escape  the  stigma  which  attaches 
to  poor  relief.  Universal  pensions  should  not 
be  consider'^d  ch  n'lty;  they  should  be  a  demo- 
cratic r!2ht 

In  tim.  of  crisis  we  nnist  give  our  atten- 
tion tc  more  tf.;o.  :h.  urgent  demands  of  the 
onirrent  hour  :  t:>:;-  succeeding  crisis  will 
find  VIS  le-s  -'ri  nk'  and  prepared  If  we  are 
In  for  a  o  :.e  pe:  lod  of  toil  and  trouble,  we 
niu.st  1.  k  ■  all  a.'-pects  of  our  defense,  both 
present  .iiul  future.  We  must  devote  cur- 
selves  to  conscientious  forward-looking  plan- 
ning. 

The  American  Y.aith  Commission  already 
has  done  valiant  work  on  a  Nation-wide  basis 
in  coordinating  information  on  the  voca- 
tional needs  cf  youth.  Its  program  includes 
the  appraisal  of  existing  facilities  and  re- 
sources s<r'.n.i^  youth:  e.xpenmentation  with 
programs:  and  popularizing  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Ccmmission.  The  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  and  the  data  on 
which  they  are  based,  will  be  invaluable  to 
all  etfor's  ;n  behalf  of  youth  Another  broad 
program  which  would  create  wide  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  young  people  is  em- 
braced In  the  cooperative  movem-ent.  Com- 
!  aratively  little  thoughtful  attention  has 
been  given  this  type  of  productive  oppor- 
tunity cf  the  United  States  for  unemployed 
workers  Certainly  the  experience  of  Scan- 
dinavian countries  over  a  period  of  years  has 
pirved  *h.it  cooperatives  can  function  pro- 
duciivelv  10.  democratic  countries.  The  co- 
cperative.«;  m  Neva  Scotia  have  given  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  employment  to  scores  of 
people  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed. 

We  mu't  btiild  a  great  military  defense  be- 
c  ui-e  we  ha'.e  no  ether  choice  But  we  must 
at  the  s.imt  time  build  toward  a  new  domes- 
tic wcrki  Totalitarian  governments  chal- 
1.  nsie  thr>  fMnncracies  to  provide  well  for  all 
•li-'r  pe.  pie  Certainly  this  is  a  time  when 
w  no..-t  c<  i.rern  rur-elves  with  the  founda- 
tions or  deiTi.  or.;.  V  as  part  cf  a  total  defense 
pr' eram  It  w.A  be  impossible,  after  this 
\\  .IT    '.    re'urn  tc  the-world  we  knew  In  1929. 

We  iiiu.st  cohtinue  on  all  fronts  to  create  the 
l>etter  standard  of  living;  en  which  employ- 
iibilitv  often  depends 

.■\t  tr.e  same  time,  we  n^.iist  consider  now 
the  deveh  pir.ev.'  •  f  all  possible  prcgrams, 
some  '.: {  whicii  I  have  suggested  today,  to 
forestall  the  serious  unemployment  depres- 
sioti  which  Will  otherwise  inevitably  follow 
the  deniobilizaticn  of  defense  indu.stry  and 
our  military  forces 

The  -trut-gle  for  equalization  of  opportunity 
f  T  you'h  IS  I  belit  ve  i  srent  religious  re- 
.-p<"r-:bnify  f  the  ci'i?e;-.<:  cf  cur  democracy. 
Erery  truly  religious  person  m.u.st  be  imbued 
wtt.h  a  -pin'  '^f  rev'^rence  and  respect  for 
1:. dividual  hum:;n  personality.  And  particl- 
p.it.'o.  m  tile  prcmot.  n  f  programs  which 
provide  yciith  their  ch.itice  to  become  u.=eful, 
!~elf-re<:p-erTir-.2  workers  is  a  practical  expres- 
sion of  that  ^plrlt. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  ROBERT  A  HURLEY. 
GOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Hurley.  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  at  Americanism 
rally,  .sporisored  by  the  American  Legion, 
.War  Melnohal  Auditorium,  Trenton, 
N.  J..  No\iember  16.  1941: 

I  stand  before  you  tonight  and  I  wonder 
why  it  is  i^ecessary  at  this  late  date  for  any- 
one to  hafe  to  prove  that  there  Is  a  great 
crisis  confiontliig  America.  I  am  wondering 
if  there  is  I  a  man  or  woman  among  us  who 
does  not  y^t  understand  what  our  obligation 
is  and  whittt  our  conduct  must  be  in  this 
grave  crlsli. 

Apparently  we  do  not  seem  to  realize,  as  a 
people,  thait  our  future,  our  fortunes,  cur  in- 
dependenct.  our  life  are  in  the  most  terrible 
danggr. 

We  do  ntit  seem  to  realize  that  we  have  no 
other  alternative  than  to  accomplish  the 
absolute  alid  Irrevocable  defeat  of  the  brutal 
forces  of  jw-ild  aggression  that  are  waging 
this  war  igainst  all  humanity  The  irre- 
futable fafts.  those  facts  from  wliich  our 
national  jolicy  has  evolved,  become  more 
apparent  «ach  day.  We  must  recognize  and 
deal  with  t  Hoae  facts  and  base  our  action  upon 
them  or  n  Jthing  will  save  us. 

Tlie  facis  are  these:  Na?i-ism  is  a  move- 
ment to  dominate  the  world.  It  is  a  de- 
liberate. ■«  eU-planned  effort  to  conquer  the 
world.  It  IS  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  superior 
warrior  rare  to  subjugate  all  the  peoples  in 
the  four  orners  of  the  earth.  By  their  own 
avowals  the  Nazis  have  proclaimed  that  it 
shall  be  ei  her  their  way  of  life  or  our  way  of 
life  that  shall  prevail.  They  know  as  well  as 
we  do  thali  the  world  cannot  be  divided,  half 
free  and  half  slave.  It  must  be  either  one 
or  the  oth^r. 

Thus  it  s  clear  that  reduced  to  these  basic 
terms,  thU   war  is  our  war. 

The  Naa  is  have  made  more  progress  than 
some  of  ua  are  wiUing  to  admit.  Their  t>octs 
are  on  the  richest  soli  of  Russia.  They  hsve 
captured  ^OOO.OOO  tons  of  wheat  in  the  ware- 
houses oil  the  Ukraine — 2.000.000  tens  of 
wheat  thej  did  not  have  before  If  the  Rus- 
sians are  firiven  back  to  a  purely  defersive 
line,  the  liazis  would  not  need  more  than  a 
fraction  of  their  forces  to  keep  the  Russian 
people  in  fubjugation.  What  they  would  do 
with  thei^  extra  divisions  is  not  hard  to 
guess. 

Rememi^r.  Hitler  did  not  attack  France 
until  he  hg|d  the  muniticn  factories  oi  Czecho- 
slovakia. He  did  not  attack  Russia  until 
he  had  adiled  to  the  factories  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia the  jfactories  of  France — and  2.000  000 
able-bodie<l  Frenchmen  to  his  already  vast 
army  of  sl^ve  workers.  And  Kitler  will  turn 
upon  us— perhaps  he  wont  attack  us  new, 
but  he  wi4  turn  upon  us  if  and  when  he  ha.s 
the  Wheatland  the  oU  and  the  coal  and  ail 
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the  other  resources  of  the  richest   part  of 
Russia 

Today  the  Baltic — all  of  it  — is  a  German 
lake.  Tlie  western  coast  of  Europe,  from 
Norway  to  Spain,  is  a  German  seaccast.  And 
on  all  that  vast  front  of  water  there  are 
scores  of  shipyards  capable  of  building  thou- 
sands of  large  and  small  vessels  And  if  the 
Nazis  can  supply  all  those  shipyards  with 
steel  and  coal— the  steel  and  coal  from  Nor- 
way, France.  Belgium,  Sweden.  Russia — they 
will  be  able  in  time  even  to  threaten  and 
perhaps  surpass  the  combined  naval  superi- 
ority of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
And  need  I  portray  to  you  the  certainty  of 
their  naval  superiority  if  England  falls? 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  America 
if  Hitler  succeeds  in  esiablishirg  his  fantastic 
new  order  in  Europe.  Asia,  an^  Africa?  Where 
shall  we  get  the  tin  and  rubber,  the  manga- 
nese and  molybdenum  that  are  among  the 
essential  resources  of  our  heavy  industr.es? 
What  waters  will  our  ships  traverse  if  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  destroyed?  How  long 
do  you  think  the  solidarity  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  survive  in  the  shadow  01  a 
triumphant  nazi-ism?  How  will  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  function  in  competition 
with  a  totalized  commerce  that  will  be  main- 
tained by  slave  latwr  and  unscrupulous  barter 
arra-grments.  If  not  by  outright  ^plunder? 
The  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  is  that 
the'American  way  of  life,  the  freidom  and  the 
liberties  we  cherish,  the  standard  of  living 
we  struggled  i  establish,  the  rights  of  labor 
and  industry,  the  essential  quality  which 
serves  as  the  basis  of  all  our  social  and  eco- 
nomW:  relationships  would  be  lost  by  default. 
We  aould  not  even  pay  the  bill  to  maintain 
them\ 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  our  free 
press  and  to  the  freedom  of  worship  which 
gives  each  of  us  the  right  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  ow  n  conscience?  How  long  do  you 
think  free  speech  and  -ee  assembly  will  sur- 
vive in  a  Nazi-dominated  world?  Search  the 
record  and  you  can  only  find  that  in  any 
Nazi-dominated  country  those  who  have 
thought,  or  felt,  or  believed,  or  spoken,  or 
taught  or  lived  in  any  way  but  the  Nazi  way 
have  either  been  murdered  or  imprisoned 

That  IS  w  hy  I  ask  you  tonight :  What  is 
giving  us  our  ridiculous  sense  of  security? 
What  are  the  blind  spots  that  keep  us  from 
seeing  events  as  they  really  are?  How  can 
we  be  so  complacent,  so  unmoved  by  the  perils 
around  us? 

On  tlj^  field  of  battle  such  imperturbabil- 
ity in  the  face  of  danger  would  be  a  sign  of 
magnificent  morale.  But  here  in  America 
now  It  Is  a  sign  of  something  else.  It  is  a 
sign  that  we  are  being  led  astray  from  that 
one  sihgle  course  that  should  command  our 
complete  attention— the  utter  and  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  Hitler,  his  allies,  his  agents, 
and  his  friends. 

Too  many  of  us  are  being  distracted  from 
this  main  issue,  from  this  single  task,  by  a 
highly  vocal,  well -organized  minority  Too 
many  of  us  are  unconsciously  and  unwit- 
tingly permitting  ourselves  to  he  lulled  asleep 
by  the  pied  pipers  of  appeasement. 

Too  many  times  they  have  repeated  their 
trick— and  the  record  of  this  is  clear,  too — 
and  many  of  us  are  still  being  deceived  by 
them.  We  still  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  month  after  month  we  have  been  divert- 
ed from  the  only  Issue.  The  app)easers.  the 
isolationists  have  blotted  out  the  real  and 
major  issue  by  raising  a  dozen  side  Issues. 
And  over  each  of  these  dozen  minor  Issues 
they  started  a  Nation-wide  debate  They  said 
we  should  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth,  and 
were  ready  for  any  sacrifice,  but  they  opposed 
the  very  measures  necessary  fcr  such  arming. 
First,  they  opposed  aid  to  Britain.  They 
opposed  the  Selective  Service  Act.  They  op- 
fxjsed  Army  and  Navy  appropriations  and  de- 
J  fense  appropriations.  They  opposed  exten- 
sion  of  selective  service,  the  Lease-Lend  Act, 


aid  to  Russia,  the  neutrality  patrol.  The 
trade  of  50  overage  destroyers  for  naval  bases, 
a  trade,  by  the  way,  which  saved  England 
and  which  gave  us  vital  Atlantic  outposts, 
became  tl^e  occasion  for  hysterical  warnint;s 
that  American  democracy  was  do<jmed.  And 
a  few  days  ago  the  performance  was  repeated 
in  the  heated  argument  over  the  question  of 
neutrality  repeal. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  put  forth  tliat 
our  merchant  ships  should  be  armed  as  a 
logical  step  in  our  effort  to  safeguard  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Immediately  the  cry  went  up  that 
that  would  involve  us  m  the  war.  But  these 
who  spread  the  alarm  and  the  fear  did  not 
tell  us  by  what  other  means  can  we  make  sure 
that  the  goods  we  produce  are  not  sent  to 
tl^e  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

The  Army  made  an  appeal  for  10  000  re- 
cruits to  strengthen  our  Iceland  garrison. 
And  again  the  shout  was  raised  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing  to  send  an  American 
expeditionary  force  outside  this  hemisphere. 
Those  who  did  the  shouting  did  not  tell  us, 
however,  by  what  other  means  than  by  the 
use  of  American  troops  we  can  protect  our 
northern  bases.  How  long  do  they  think 
Iceland  would  remain  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States  if  we  do  not  stand  ready 
to  guarantee  our  protection?  How  long  do 
they  think  the  Nazis  would  stay  out  of  Ice- 
land and  Greenland.  If  we  had  no  troops 
there? 

And  while  that  minority  fills  the  air  with 
what  is  really  irrelevant  and  disconcerting 
talk  about  who  fired  the  first  shot,  the  Amer- 
ican destroyer  or  the  Nazi  submarine,  we.  the 
people  of  America,  seem  already  to  have  for- 
gotten that  scores  of  American  seamen  have 
been  killed  in  the  North  Atlantic  But  more 
than  that,  we  seem  not  only  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  sacrifice;  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
why  it  was  made.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten 
what  this  war  is  all  about,  why  it  is  being 
fought,  and  how  inexorably  we  are  bound  up 
with  what  happens  in  it. 

We  have  forgotten  these  things  because 
that  minority  I  have  referred  to  has  made  it 
appear  that  our  enemy  was  neutrality  repeal 
and  not  Hitler.  They  made  it  appear  that 
we  should  fight  the  Lease-Lend  Act.  selective 
service,  aid  to  Russia,  defense,  and  Army  ap- 
propriations, and  not  nazi-ism.  They  have 
been  causing  us  to  lose  sight  of  our  enemy 
even  as  he  has  been  drawing  closer  and  closer 
to  us. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  we 
must  not  forget  this  fact:  This  war  is  our 
war.  Tin  and  rubber  make  it  our  war.  The 
political  and  economic  independence  of 
Latin  America  makes  it  our  war  The  fact 
that  a  dominant  nazi-ism  ruling  the  Old 
World  would  Imperil  our  sovereignty,  our 
prosperity,  our  freedom,  makes  this  our  war. 
On  the  basis  of  any  and  all  of  our  self- 
interests  as  a  free,  enterprising  nation — 
this  is  our  war. 

And  since  it  is.  and  since  the  majority  of 
us  are  agreed  that  It  Is,  then  the  policy 
Which  our  Nation  is  following  today  Is  the 
only  policy  we  can  follow.  We  must  make 
that  policy  actual  and  real  by  following  the 
logic  of  necessity.  So  far  everything  the 
leaders  of  our  democracy  have  asked  us  to 
do  has  sprung  from  that  logic.  In  the 
future,  whatever  else  is  necessary  should  and 
must  be  done  For  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  those  who  are  loyal  to 
our  Ideals  and  who  are  unafraid,  the  thing 
of  Immediate  necessity  Is  an  indestructible 
unity  in  support  of  that  policy,  a  unity 
strong  enough  to  rise  above  fear,  confusion, 
and  danger. 

In  specific  terms  that  means  that  we  must 
do  everything  within  otir  power  to  help  the 
Russian  armies  remain  in  the  field,  that  we 
must  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
help  keep  the  British  Air  Force  over  the 
Mediterranean,  over  the  channel  ports,  and 
over  England;  that  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  British  Fleet  remains  upon  the  sea.  and 


that  the  Japanese  armies  remain  Itrappcd  by 
the  Chinese  or  that  they  mu^t  b.  ji.Mnpletely 
disarmed  It  means  that  we  niuit  see  t*>.  it 
that  the  armaments  of  war  we  prcdui-e  for 
our  friends  reach  our  friinds  It  hieans  that 
we  must  sec  to  it  that  we  art  not  left 
standing  alone  In  a  hostile  world  without 
friends  and  cut  ofl  from  many  vitil  re.«cutces 
without  wliicli  even  our  great  Industry  ct^uld 
not  function. 

In  specific  terms  it  means  that  we  must  ac- 
cept the  fact  and  support  u  thai  our  Nu\y 
must  shoot  at  slglit  the  ma  rudders  and 
pirates  roaming  the  seas  It  meajis  we  must 
understand  and  i)elieve  In  the  Necessity  of 
arming  our  merchant  ships  so  that  they.  too. 
shall  not  he  the  helpless  prev  01  Nazi  sub- 
marines and  Nazi  surface  raiders!  It  means 
we  must  accept  with  courage  the  Jiecessity  to 
garrison  and^rotect  the  bases  HXti\  to  our 
defense  so  that  they  are  not  tak^n  from  us. 
It  means  we  must  act  decisively  and  coura- 
geou^^ly  wherever  and  whenever  t^r  Interests 
are  threatened  And,  if  we  are  liot  prepared 
to  accept  the  necessities  of  oir  national 
policy,  then  let  us  sit  in  some  dark  corner 
and  hide  our  heads  hoping  thm  a  bomb 
won't  hit  us  "We  must  accept  tlKose  necessi- 
ties or  else  abandon  our  pre  sent,  and  future 
wav  of  life 

You  may  ask.  "Have  not  the  apbeasern  and 
the  l.sulationiste  the  same  Interests  at  heart 
as  we?"  But  who  are  these  people?  All  of 
them  together,  those  who  are  sincere  and 
those  who  are  dishonest  the  genuine  pacifist 
and  the  seller-of-peace-at-any-prlt-e  have  col- 
lalKirated  in  a  movement  that  hap  succeeded 
In  blocking  the  fulfillment  of  America's  his- 
toric policy  for  self-preservation 

Whatever  they  deem  themselves,  they  are 
actually  serving  Hitler  as  well  asjlf  they  had 
been  in  his  employ 

There  is  an  over-all  compelling  jnotlve  that 
pres.ses  America  forward  in  the  fctruegle  for 
freedom  V.'e  are  not  in  this  primarily  be- 
cause of  selfish  interests  Read  the  writings 
of  the  men  who  founded  America  and  search 
among  those  for  selfish  interest*  You  will 
not  find  any  America  has  recovered  the 
standards  of  our  heroic  age,  and  today  Amer- 
ica is  repeating  the  achievements  of  the 
heroe.s  of  that  age  This  Nation  of  ours. 
this  Nation,  which  Woodrow  Wileon  called  a 
•'delectable  land"  is  building  a  tww  brother- 
hood of  man  This  may  not  mean  much  to 
some  of  our  people,  but  our  c^^untry  stands 
as  a  beacon  of  encouragement  tO  ail  people* 
of  the  world 

There  is  a  heart  and  a  soul  10  our  policy 
that  justifies  the  beautiful  thing  laid  about  It 
the  other  day  by  Winston  Churchill,  who 
when  speakinK  of  the  lease-lend  program  said 
It  is  "the  most  unsordid  act"  in  the  recorded 
history  cf  mankind  To  be  sure  It  is  a  policy 
for  survival,  but  it  is  also  a  policy  that  has 
as  its  purpose  the  restoratlcn  ot  freedom  to 
those  people  who  have  lest  It  arxl  the  deliv- 
erance of  freedom  to  those  who  never  had  it 
It  is  a  policy  to  which  little  peorJle  and  little 
nations  have  attached  their  hoJ)e  for  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty.  It  Is  ti  policy  that 
implements  the  struggle  for  freedom,  fcr  those 
four  freedoms  that  were  sanctified  by  tlie 
Atlant;c  charter.  It  is  a  policy  filled  with 
an  expectancy  that  never  existed  before  with 
a  confidence  people  never  dared  feel  before 
It  is  the  policy  cf  militant  democracy,  re- 
deeming itself  as  the  unchanging  hope  of  all 
mankind  It  is  the  policy  of  America  not 
for  America  alone,  but  for  the  world 

It  IS  for  this  policy,  tins  American  policy 
for  emancipation  that  we  must  achieve  ever- 
Increasing  heights  of  toil  and  accomplish- 
ment; and  In  propKDrtlon  as  we  do  this,  the 
chance  of  freedom  and  of  liberty  increases 
All  the  world  looks  to  us  to  succeed,  that  the 
gates  of  lawful  ente.'-prise  may  be  reopened, 
that  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  man  may  be 
unfettered,  that  the  full  sweet  air  of  fteedcm 
may  be  breathed  again.  America  must  not 
faU. 
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Mr  O'HARA  Mi  Sprak- r,  I  r».:Te- 
n::.f  iImi  ti;>'i(  i,s  a  liillt  rt m  f  (f  r.pin..  n 
l>'.wt'n  tilt-  vitw-  t.ik'ii  bv  Mi.s.-,  U'l-'v  ui 
her  .ii'ulf  ;ii  tlv  0(t(.bii-  iN^iie  of  the 
R»ad'  r'-  D\v>  -t  anci  thi'  aii^vv-  i  thf^it  'o 
bv  Mr  Wil'k'p  in  'h>'  Nnvtmbt-r  is-Uf  '  f 
the  R- ad'T^  Die-^sr  T\v  lrili;\v;r.t:  ;>  a 
\  i(  \v  Kji  the  ■,!,:■:!.  r  <  f  an  article  appt^arir.:,- 
;r.  ••-n>'  of  ihr  n- \v.- papt  r-~  in  my  dl.^tr:rt. 
rJii'  Wa'.rrviile  Advanc,  Wattrviiif, 
M:nn  ,  vn  OctctXT  2y,  1941: 
,F:Tn    V.-.c    V^r  •■'•:\]:v     <hV.:.-.)     Adv.,i.cv    .'f 

Ar'ii'lf  hv  Wfi.Uv.i  WiUkse  isi  N'  vt  m^  r 
\<!-'.u  >  :  Iftclt.-  I)'.^e(Tr  IS  !.ot  ail  hii.(.~i 
!«■[.!■.  u<  Fred.i  Utlcy  ,-  appe.u  in  ;  lu-  Octeb- r 
r'-.-ui- 

E-.'  r%b  t!y  kri  -a  >  aiid  Mis*  UtU  y  adiaitud 
tli.it  Hitier  h<i.«  brr,kt';i  his  pro:ni.-e>  U,  the 
p«i  pit'  of  ot.'ier  liatioi;*  a^  ar.  ex[.kdi' i.cc  ^.i 
•A^r,  but  W;:;ku'  bi.<tft-  ot  b.avii.ii  hi  kta  t.s 
^i  It  tun  piU'riijt't-  mad''  to  hi.>-  ■iv.n  pei.  plte  vkht-ii 
he  iifeKfd  U>r  tli-ir  confidence  and  tht  :r 
VI  !p-  ne  now  Hippantly  reins  to  th^  :><■ 
pli'dL"  s   as   can'.paign    uraiory 

WiM"  claim  ha-  such  a  n'.an  on  cur  t\<n- 
tidence  now,  when  he  ur^es  plungii.k,'  *  ur 
loimtiy  mtc  an  undeclared  Uriun  war?  On 
ti."  I  th- r  harxd.  couid  Freda  Utlev  an 
Eni^lishw  inian.  be  less  than  hunest  in  pieaa- 
iiiK  t'T  a  sane  i.>ea(  t  '  Tiie  Air.er;i.ai.  pe'ipie 
were  ciietivtd  hv  p:i  riiise-  ci  pt'ace  ar.d  ^.ri  ,-- 
penty  nmre  anuiuiant  lile,  wb.tn  m  lacr  t!ie 
f  :  :::;-t  ;>  \\  t  ■  -  -  ^:<-:\  -i;-  p.  rt;n^  ruais- 
ized  ci  rrupticn  and  war  prtnit-s  by  sacrifioi:.Lr 
not  merely  ttie  cunilort  but  the  very  iivt.b 
ci  CUT   p.'uple 

Miss  Uliey  .  pin-als  to  ccninK  n  >ense  Wiil- 
kie  tries  t<  toiuusf  by  innueauo.  His 
charsjf^  ai;:ii:Lst  H.'.itr  are  tru<  but  Ihev 
die    a';.-ii    trUt'    uI    H.Ia't-    i  ppi'r.el.'s 

Wilikit'  tr.es  '.  riiroiedit  M>s  U'.tvs  i.>,;'S 
for  ni.iural  value  tin-  unh  jH-a^e  but  V..;:k.'-' 
lai.i.a  cite  a  s.iis^'.e  ii.~'ai.;e  wher.  ir.  .../>■■  i 
va.ut-  re^ul■'■tl  ::  'in  utifr  tie~ti  Ul  i.  ii.  f 
eiit.er  iipnieii'  r..  a  war  Oui  .'am  >t.u^u.e 
U-:  :.ie-!y  i:.0,  !,  :  i;.vi.\(_  de-Tiic'iin  ■  I 
F.-Li  a!;i.i  .ii.i:'.  il-.t'  V.  i~  Wt'.i,  b><"aii>t  i.btiv 
no,. I..-  etju.'.l  rit:h'-  !i  r  ...I,  i:,.t  Uv.in..nii 
i"'\>r  ■•■'■'•  'il.ertr  >■  t!.e  i.-iki-.i  t.  i.btr'.y 
Is  Kei.tr.il.y  aiAa'.ti  luoo.  wi;l..n  tl.a:.  trom 
Withe  11" 

I'.  ^  ur  ou  :i  (M.-t  •!!,•  ■T.lt'riui  Fathers" 
ni:i;iit  .-'.,1  it  r.ant^.ri^  and  bu;..in4  witches" 
and  ciifi:-..,;  ,»:.-  ,..iti  noses  otx  "'heretics"  :n 
t.'v  :;•  .'•  .:  ;  1  :  .-liittousncss  '  if  thty  hiid 
ii    *       ti  -I  ;;      O'   IV.;  •■-ltd       to      C«.Ui:pi  I  niis'        WI':; 

the  iii.uci:.,  e  .1  -U(  II  "utiCv  lo,  me..  .i>  V  i- 
[.-.:'<'  Fj.iic  .'.'..o.  11^  r.-.  Is  .'cI'i  r^-.r,  .ir..!  si.>  a 
hv!>!u>  a-  \>>.;i:.  :n  Fenn  aid  R  tt- r  U  .1- 
lianis.  t,  .-.1,  I:  -h.i.i;  at\ut  tr:t  L;.;r.r:,i:i 
S.^edt-  in  t.-.-.'  IV..iwaie  and  "he  C.;t.-.  .ics 
ol  Ba.Mn.  I-  tr.e  laf.ei  j>  i  .-.biv  repremr.cd 
by  Fatr  ^K.  Hr-.;-, 

The  re'.;,:  ■!-  -a..:-  c-f  the  Midd:'-  A^,  >  d.J 
not  tittei;!,  ,;t.--M',  the  u-;:;..ed  pc-.\t  r  t..at 
atter.-.pttU     to     tyi.Lnn..:^      i^vtr     cou^ciei-ce 


Till  r--  W' re  tmriv  >:o-cal!ed  treaties — every 
I  ne  rf  them  i  '  ir.p*'  mise  to  be  broken — 
i  u'  ■civ.:./,  d  V  .Uk-^"  ma^e  greater  progress 
dur  :  .:  'h'-  in'ervais  of  peace  th.in  during 
th-  brutahtie.*  of  war  Ml.'^s  Dtley  reasons 
th.-.t  utter  destruction  of  the  German  peo- 
ple 1?  not  the  remedy.  a<jd  t)iat  even  If  It 
were  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  apply  It, 
except  by  a  long  war  which  may  Involve  our 
own  destrxictlon  also.  WlUkie  warm*  up  the 
old  lie  to  the  efTect  that  "there  Is  no  war 
versu.*  the  Germin  people  "  Tiiey  swallowed 
th.-it  lie  The  last  time,  but  seem  unwilling  to 
dc  so  aeaUi  Who  was  the  author  cf  that 
1>  '  Who  premised  the  German  people  the 
'  --:■  :rs  of  democracy"  If  they  canned  the 
K.ust-r  and  then  did  their  worst  for  a  whole 
year  after  the  armittlce  to  decimate  them  by 
blockade  and  starvatlcn'  It  was  not  Hitler, 
because  Hitler  did  not  arrive  on  the  scene 
until  all  had  been  made  ready  for  him  by 
the  "brcken  premises'  of  others  Hitler  was 
created  by  and  has  thrived  upon  the  broken 
promises  of  those  who  tried  to  destroy  the 
German  people  No  wonder  Hitler  went  Into 
the  brcken-promise  business,  but  it  is  a  dan- 
-'ercus  busines.s  and  will  undo  all  who  prac- 

'  ire   •.♦ 

A-  •;.•  heeii.r oia?  ■  f  x':.:<  w  tr  England  boast- 
ir.t:  y  t br- .•.'e:  . . !  to  destroy  the  German 
;-  pO'  bo,'  b;  .ck.itlc  and  starvation,  now  she 
wb.ii'-^  b<'c,iii?e  the  cruel  threat  has  been  re- 

',  •  I  -  f.  0 

Ml—  Utlf-y  places  no  faltlijn  Hitler's  prorn- 
ises  hilt  ;n  cjUt  potential  superiority  over 
Hitkr  in  ?.:.  interval  cf  peace  If  that  state- 
:iv  ro  10  "S  •support,  'Wlllkle  has  furnished  It 
i:  '!.•'  b<  nibastic  Close  of  his  article.  Hence. 
•b'  Illy  que-'tions  that  remain  are:  Will  we 
ni  k>'  prac'ical  use  of  that  superiority?  Will 
w-  f!i*'.r  It  away  In  quixotic  fights  on  for- 
eo.'-i    wi:idmi;!=    .^r    =ouander   it    on   domestic 

I-  IS  r,.  7,  pci.Iy  conceded  that  liberty  and 
(It  n.~cr?rv  '.vii;  be  taken  away  from  us  if  we 
ti  •  A.ir  Willkie  promises  their  return,  but 
■-v.  rr.,o,  'vveii  dl.'count  that  In  advance  as  a 
br<  kr.-.  pr'mlse  or  campaign  oratory  If  ycu 
prrf.r 

Otir  Ooveri.nv  iit  i^  oj-:  -.vliat  we,  the  voters, 
!i.i\e  made  ;t  i;  wt-  {'.>.  -ire  a  change,  it  must 
begin  with  c  u.'-'  I'-i  -  'lie  voters.  But  we  are 
n.  •.  liktly  :.  ^-  -.  an;.  Ahere  without  strong 
and  1:  nc.-t  Itiidf.'s  We  have  such  leaders. 
Wii:    w-    support   therr-.'' 

Tius  writer  is  a  plain  old  man  who  has  no 
dtl'u.-ions  about  being  a  leader.  He  is  merely 
doing  his  bit  toward  building  a  bridge  over 
tb.e  chafm — not  for  himself  but  for  the  youth 
tl.  it  follows  after. 

The  publish-  rs  have  this  writer's  name  and 
adciit'ss. 

Th    :e..hei-  a.U  is. ;nt.a.bt. r  cr  lurget  him  as, 

Al.CVEHOV   AilZZlCA. 


The  Cheering  Crowd 


EXTFN.-ICN   OF    KF^.!ARr:3 


HON.  WILLIAryl  G.  STRATTON 

<  :f     II  I  IN      '- 

IN    THE  r!olaC  OF  Ki.i  ^L^ENl  ATIVES 


Tl 


"IJ:   -     li.     IJ  11 


FCEM    BY    MAr-or.    JO^KN    ?.f     QhTNXP.Y,    CF 

LM-lELh)     ILL 


Mr.  STRATTON     M:    Sp*  aker,  under 

loavt^  to  extcr.d  ir.y  rcir.  iik-  .n  the  Rec- 
ord, I  K.c-iudc  a  potPh  ^vi..^h.  1-3  exceed- 


ingly apropos  at  this  time.  These  verses, 
entitled  "The  Cheering  Crowd."  were 
written  by  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Quindryi  mayor  of  Enfield,  HI.,  and  ap- 
peared i  1  the  Wayne  County  Examiner. 

THE  CHECKING  CSOWO 

A  con\  ?rsation  once  I  heard 
It   la  within  my  mind   to  last. 

It  tool    place  at  a  railroad  trnln 

Somi '  twenty-three  years  In  the  past. 

The  beys  were  marching  off  to  war. 

Wer(   loading,  loading  on  the  tram. 
The  ttrongmg  crowd  upon  the  street 

Wa£  cheering  them  despite  the  ram. 

The  qilestion  came:  "Who  Is  the  crowd. 

The  crowd  of  folks  that's  cheering  so?" 
The  ailswer  was:  "Those  cheering  mea 

Are    hose  who  do  not  have  to  go  ' 

Tliey  g  ave  their  lives  on  Flanders  field 
And  ■won  the  ■war  for  England,  true. 

But  wiat's  the  gain  to  all  the  world? 
The  same  thing's  yet  again  to  do. 

And  o:  t  I  think  of  It  again 
Whe  le'er  I  see  those  mothers'  tears. 

And  I  have  pondered  o'er  ft  much 

Thrc  ugh   all   these   many   weary  years. 

And  w  len  those  voices  urging  war 
Come  to  us  o'er  the  radio 

:  again:   "The  cheering  crowds 
ihose  who  do  not  have  to  go  " 

•—John  M    Quiidry. 


I  thin 
Are 


Btr!erit,s    ol    Military    Service 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

m  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


tH^ 


Tuesday,  November  18.  1941 


LETTER   FROM    A    CONSTITUENT   IN 
MILITARY  SERVICE 


thi.s  you 
father 
Nest  Si 


Mr.  FtTZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leaVf  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks i|i  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  received  from  a  young 
man  wMo  is  a  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  at  the  present  time 
In  the  piilitary  senice.  I  have  kno^m 
ng  man  from  his  childhood.  His 
as  been  in  business  in  the  Vaix 
:ion  of  my  congre.ssional  district 
for  maiy  years  and  is  an  outstanding 
citizen  if  that  commimity. 

J  OcTOPER  24,  1941. 

DrAH  C  ONGRESSMAN-  Just  a  few  words  to  let 
you  knov  that  I  am  in  the  best  of  health,  and 

enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  Madison  Barracks, 
which  li  situated  on  the  shores  ol  Lake 
Ontario. 

I  hav«  been  In  the  Army  for  the  past  6 
months  In  the  construction  division  of  the 
Quarter:  laster  Corps,  building  new  canton- 
ments f(ir  the  housing  of  troops,  and  it  is 
marveloi  s  to  note  the  accomplishments  cf 

this  division  during  this  great  emergency  I 
am  also  rognlzant  of  the  fact  that  Washing- 
ton is  ust  humming  with  activity,  and. 
therefore .  these  are  also  very  b\isy  days  for 
you.  I  1  ope  that  you  are  well  and  continue 
in  good   lealth  In  thes«  tr>".ng  days. 

I  hav(  been  In  constant  communication 
witii  my  folks  back  home,  and  they  also  are 


Ai'ri-:Ni)ix  Tu  THK  c* tN» ;i:i-:.-.<i( )N AL  i;i:<'()i:n 


A-UiT 


In  the  best  of  health.  My  brother  Ji^seph  is 
at  Pine  Camp  in  the  armored  division,  and  my 
brother  Alfred  in  the  Coast  Guard.  They, 
too,  are  in  the  service  to  do  their  bit  and 
write  to  me  constantly  remarking  about  the 
wonderful  facilities  provided  them  by  our 
Gpvernment  to  make  them  comlortable. 

Many  \'an  Nest  boys  are  stationed  at  this 
pest,  Madison  Barracks,  and  also  Pine  Camp, 
and  I  see  them  constantly,  and  they,  too. 
seem  to  be  in  high  spirits  biMrause  of  con- 
ditions. 

I  knew  you  would  be  Interested  to  know 
the  sentiment  of  the  boys  of  Van  Nest  who 
are  m  the  service,  and  therefore  I  deemed  It 
proper  to  inform  you.  because  you.  along  with 
your  colleagues,  have  made  condit.ons  at 
these  camps  possible,  thereby  creating  a  high 
spirit 

Hoping  that  you  continue  in  good  health, 
and  best  regards  to  Mrs   Fitzpatrlck  and  also 
Father  Fitzpatrlck.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ix)Uis  J    Feront. 
First  Lieutenant, 
Construction,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

M'tdison  Barracks,  N.  Y. 


Unity  for  Defense 
EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  M.KELLAR 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  November  19.  1941 


R.\DIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLYDE  E. 
HERRING,  OF   IOWA 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Re:ord  an  address 
entitled  "Unity  for  Defense,"  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HekrincI 
and  broadcast  over  the  blue  network  of 
the  National  Broadcast  ng  Co.  en  No- 
vember 17,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  friends.  First,  my  thanks 
to  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  for  the  opportunity 
to  m.ake  this  broadcast  lonlghr  I  hop*  I  may 
Justify  this  courtesy  by  cjiunbutli.g  some- 
thing that  will  be  help:ul  in  wh^t  I  beheve 
to  be  the  most  crucial  monent  since  America 
determined  to  defend  it.s«  If  against  aggres- 
sors, from  wherever  they  may  come. 

Last  Thursday  I  Introdui  ed  into  the  Senate 
cf  the  United  States  Sena'e  Joint  Resolution 
114.  designated  as  the  National  Defense  Labor 
Act  Ol  1941. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  expedite  the  national-cefense  program  by 
providing  a  method  for  the  settlement  of 
labcr  disputes  in  defense  industries,  to  pre- 
vent strikes  or  stoppage  of  work  in  such  in- 
dustries, and  to  provide  a  lawful  and  orderly 
procedure  for  the  settlement  ol  disagreements 
between  employers  and  enployees  in  defense 
Industry,  to  the  end  that  our  production  ot 
necessary  materials  shall  proceed  uninter- 
ruptedly Events  of  the  past  few  Hours  indi- 
cate the  rapidly  increasing;  necessity  lor  such 
leglslaticn. 

Sleeping  on  the  ground  throughout  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  tonight  are  hun- 
dreds cf  thousands  of  fine  young  Americans 


who  are  uhderi;oing  training  maneuvers  to 
prepare  them  to  protect  this  country  should 
it  become  necessary  These  young  men  had 
no  voice  in  their  selection,  no  choice  as  to 
their  service  or  compensation.  They  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  unselfish  service  from  de- 
fense Industry  as  they  are  giving  without 
complaint 

It  is  a  ifundamental  principle  in  this  land 
of  curs  tViat  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
work  against  his  will,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
equally  sound  and  fundarrrental  that  no  man 
shall  be  compelled  tc  pay  tribute  to  ny  man 
or  organitation  In  order  that  he  may  tie  per- 
mitted to  work 

TT^e  act  which  I  have  Introduced  is  In- 
tended to'  apply  only  to  those  employed  in 
defense  Industry,  and  the  measure  txpires  by 
limitation  upon  the  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency  declared  by  the  President  Cn 
May  27,  1941. 

I  am  not  by  this  act  denying  any  man  the 
right  to  .top  work,  but  this  measure  does 
make  it  unlawful  for  any  labor  organlzatioii 
or  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  to  instigate, 
promote,  further,  or  in  any  way  support  a 
strike  or  organized  steppage  of  work  by  em- 
ployees or  any  grcup  thereof  against  any 
national-defen.'^  industry  unless,  first,  a  pleb- 
iscite of  such  employees  upon  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  they  should  strike  has  been 
held  through  secret  ballot  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  a  time  not  less  than 
30  days  after  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  created  by  Executive  order  ol  March 
19,  1941.  has  rendered  a  report  and  finding 
upon  such  labor  dispute.  Tliis  provides  at 
least  a  30-day  so-called  coollng-off  period 
during  which  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  and.  if  desired,  a  national- 
defense  arbitration  tribunal  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  rights  of  both  con- 
tending parties. 

The  provisions  against  strikes  and  stoppage 
of  work  apply  equally  against  lock-outs.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  understood  that  the  Federal 
law  al.'-eady  provides  that  industries  owned  by 
employers,  who  do  not  cooperate  in  the  de- 
fense program,  may  be  immi  diately  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government.  Because 
Jurisdictional  strikes  place  an  intolerable  bur- 
den upon  the  public,  employers,  and  em- 
ployees, such  strikes  are  dli>couraged.  It  is 
regrettable  that  stoppages  of  work  in  our  de- 
fense program  have  been  occasioned  becau.se 
of  contentions  of  varioU'  organizations  as  to 
the  memtsership  of  the  individual  worker  in 
these  organizations.  In  one  case,  at  least, 
work  stopped  not  due  to  complaint  against 
wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions,  but  be- 
cau.se  the  organization  Itvying  tribute  upon 
the  workers  increased  the  monthly  dues  to  an 
amount  which  was  considered  unreasonable 
by  the  workers 

Tlie  resolution  further  provides  that  should 
all  methods  fail  and  the  workers,  without 
coercion  of  any  kind  from  any  organization 
cr  representative  of  any  organization,  decide 
to  quit  work,  there  shall  be  no  mass  or  "mob  " 
picketing.  Only  the  bona  fide  employees  of 
the  particular  plant  or  premises  in  which  the 
dispute  arises  shall  be  permitted  to  engage 
'  In  picketing  or  participate  in  patrolling  ac- 
tivities at  or  adjacent  to  such  plant  or 
premises.  This  provision  carries  with  It  a 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  viola- 
tion. 

Any  labor  organization  found  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  after  hearing 
tc  have  viclatod  the  provisions  against  in- 
stigating, promoting,  or  in  any  way  further- 
ing a  strike  or  organized  stoppage  of  wurk, 
shall  not  be  entitled  for  a  period  of  1  year 
after  the  date  of  such  violation  to  be  recog- 
nized or  bargained  with  as  exclusive  repre- 
sentative for  collective  bargaining  purposes 
of  the  employees  in  any  unit. 

The  provision  for  voluntary  arbitration  pro- 
vides that  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board  shall  appoint  a  national  arbitration  ui- 


buiml  ol  iliii-e  members,  rrpresel'tii.g  the 
employer,  the  employees,  and  tHe  public 
Tins  arbitration  tribunal  Is  emptiwerrd  ,to ' 
conduct  luii  and  complete  invrstUutlcn  bf 
any  labor  dispute  submitted  to  It,  «|id  in  tuch 
hearinc  or  hearings  before  the  Medlalicn 
Board  each  party  thereto  ha.s  a  right  to  b« 
accompanied  by  ctiUMS.>l  and  is  act<>rd»^d  the 
right,  uni'.er  roascnable  rules,  to  cri,ss- 
examine  witnesses.  I 

It  is  provided  that  when  parties  t^  «  dispute 
voluntarily  consent  to  adjudicatit>n  by  the 
national  lalwr  arbitration  tribtinal  the  find- 
ing of  such  trlbut^al  b?comes  final,  and  the 
Federal  district  courts  are  given  aiithortty  to 
enforce  compliance  by  txuh  parties  of  the 
findings  of  such  arbitration 

It  is  made  unlawful  In  the  pro}JOf.ed  legis- 
lation for  any  natlonal-defrnse  cufitractor  to 
discriminate  in  regard  to  the  hira  terms,  or 
tenure  of  employment  of  any  applicant  be- 
cause of  union  membership  or  n<)nn^emr)er- 
ship,  or  to  ericourage  or  dlscourajj*  member- 
ship in  any  labor  organization  tinless  such 
discrimination  is  requin-d  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract  or  agreement  with  i  labor  or- 
ganization entered  Into  prior  to  tftie  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  i 

The  eJTect  cf  this  provision  is  lo|  free7.e  the 
clo.sed  shop  In  defense  Industry  as  pf  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  law  This  same 
prevision  applies  to  all  depart  meoits  of  the 
Government,  and  will  make  unneces-sary  m 
the  future  the  payment  by  any  man  who 
wishes  to.  work  up)on  a  Federal  defense  proj- 
ect of  dues,  tribute,  or  anything  else  of  value 
to  any  organization  or  representative  thereof. 

I  repeat,  all  of  the  provisions  above  de- 
scribed apply  only  to  national-defense  indus- 
try and  are  for  the  period  of  this  emergency. 
I  am  not  attempUng  to  solve  lab<)r  problems 
in  private  industry  for  all  time  to  come.  They 
can  be  met  when  the  present  emergency  Is 
ended  It  Is  my  prediction,  however,  that 
present  conditions.  If  permitted  tO  continue, 
would  ult-mately  militate  again<tt  the  real 
Interest  of  labor  and  might  well  cause  it  to 
lose  many  fairly  acquired  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  It  is  therefore  my  coiiMlction  that 
If  this  Joint  resolution  becomesc  law,  as  I 
am  confident  It  will,  labor  will  tBiite  in  de-  ' 
manding  a  continuance  of  many  of  its  pro- 
visions aJid  their  application  to  private  in- 
dustry as  a  permanent-  advantage  In  the 
settlement  of  Industrial  dl.^putes 

May  I  say  that  I  addrej>s  my.->clf  to  all  of 
our  citizens,  not  merely  to  the  Interested 
or  affected  parties.  I  do  so  In  the  confi- 
dence and  belief  that  the  vast  mtijonty  Join 
with  me  In  the  conviction  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  mtist  take  fearUss  and  im- 
mediate steps  to  safeguard  this  Kaiion's  de- 
fense industries  against  stoppage  ^f  work  and 
Interference  with  the  defense  program  from 
whatever  cause.  , 

The  important  work  of  the  present  Con- 
gress is  predicated  upon  the  seiilousne.ss  of 
the  world  situation.  In  the  absence  of  the 
grave  mcnnce  threatening  all  of  mankind.  In- 
cluding ourselves,  we  would  be  glfving  atten- 
tion  to  quite  different  matters.     |  ^ 

Since  the  fall  of  France  and  th^  other  free 
nations  of  Europe  it  has  been  itiadc  abun- 
dantly clear  to  all  obstrvers  tliat  pan  Ger- 
manic domination  of  the  world  |s  no  longer 
merely  a  H.tlerlan  dream  but  t^at  it  Is  an 

increasingly  grave  possibility. 

The  easy  conquest  of  Europe  ^as  accom- 
plished primarily  not  because  of  the  tuperl^- 
tlve  Btr  ngth  of  Adolf  Hitler  but  because  of 
the  inherent  weakness  of  his  opjlositlon. 

The  greatest  flaw  In  tht  armor  of  the  free 
countries  opposing  Hitler  was  disunity — a 
division  of  cplr.lon  between  men  and  among 
economic.  :    and  social   groups   as  to 

wTiat  was  ;    _  >  by  way  of  national  unity 

of  purpose,  military  organization,,  and  indus- 
trial output  to  stop  Hitler  in  his  backs. 

A  few  mechanized  dlvlslcnc  augmented  by 
chemical  warfare,  united  with  Stuka  dive 
bombers  and  80-tor.  lii.ks  made  a  tad  travesty 
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cf  thi'  boastei  lmFr«rnnbi!uy  ol  the  U^^blnct 
line  In  a  m;it"er  at  h.  uis. 

I*  there  u  perscn  w:th;n  henr;:  ^r  wr.  >  br- 
llfVfH  that  Hitler  wculd  have  loc-.a  :..=  c;  ■;,-^ 
ct  war  If  he  had  known  that  France  wtre 
[  I  ;  ired  to  meet  him.  bumber  for  b^'mber, 
■  ,  r.  for  tjnk.  soldier  fur  soldier,  workman 
Iv>r  workman,  patrlow  all,  clcs.nt;  r,i:.k»  as  ui.e 
wall  of  stctP 

Would  he  h.ive  atten-.pted  to  ;»'V.  i  L>  r.dtii 
jind  Rotterdam  and  Brussels  had  i.c  kr.  wn 
thnt  Berlin  and  Munich  and  H,  ;..'  i;:^^  u  .  ukl 
meet  the  same  fate  fcrihwitii 

Would  he  have  moved  if  he  had  k:.  a:,  that 
40.000.030  Frenchmen  wire  unr-  cl  :>  idy,  pre- 
pMre<l — their  blast  furnaces  a*  ■A.i^.te  heat, 
their  ccal  mines  In  full  piGc!ua;'.i,,  :h.  ir 
workers  mobilized  tc  i:  mh*'  a  hic.ds  :'.  a  .: 
modern  war  "(juipm' nt  and  supplus  so  Icng 
8«  'hey  wiiuld  bo  r'.'iiurici  to  rcrve? 

Of  course  not  N  ,  b-;;.:,  ever  attacked  a 
well-prepari^d  f< «'  br.  Pi.  1.  r  knew  that  the 
defen.-^:  ol  Yi. .:.,_,  -..u.-  .i:.  inipty  shell — 
Franc  'a-i-  \ -.mji;.-;;.  i  l:t  f  :i'  '.l.e  first  tank 
rolUM  „( :  -  !_:•  ir;,-..-.  --  P  line!  — i.futen  nut 
by  Hrlir  1  :;■  :  ■.  '..'■  lii.prt-pareducss  of 
tlu  ni.seivi--  I-  r  !.<■  f.-.-'.v  that  \\here  strikes 
ar.d  l(ick-oi:'.-5  an-  pnvalent,  national  dtfeiise 
Cannot  exlPl. 

L.di'od,  h.'  ii.ii!  'A-,%  :.i'd  for  6  or  7  years 
V.  ;;i  ry:iir  r.  aniUMir.'  t  '.t-  t'rike  fallow 
\;[Kin  a:iLjt:  tr  m  l-:a:.t.'  11.  -a.v  \].v  L.ack- 
I  ;.'  I  ;  i!.tn;.-t.-y  fr  :n  Friday  eveiai^  uiitil 
M  :.d  ly  ai-  i  :.i:.c.  t'A  -~.  veiiths  cf  the  weekly 
;:.(.'.;  ■•':.i!  ;.r'  c;uctK^n  thrown  out  the  wui- 
(;,  M.  Hf  .-.A  ,1  i.otile  old  r.atloii— the  fcundcr 
if  :.b<r:\,  i(jii,...:j.  a:.cl  ira'i>rn;:y-  Fr,ii.  e 
u.'h  t;..-  'r.r.  i.^r  dr,.i\-il  al  ■tit  lur,  h.d- 
l:;^;  a  \j<(.l\  \)'[.:.c^  t'ni.u  ;a'cd  tU\l  w;.::e 
w  :" ;.  ;;.  ti  : !.  i'.  di^t':.^;  ;;  a:.d  l;.du^ trial  :-tr;tt , 
rtady  ti  f.i  .  tu  a.-l.;--  at  me  tirst  impact  cf 
nil  ('■■  rn  nifi  !'.,i::i/cd  'Aaif.m 

Tiuly.  rt  li  li-.c  dUid'^d  a^ai:.s-  it-^-lf  c  i:!.; 
ni  -  and  cd  t.  t  .>:.ind.  France  vv.'h  i*.s 
i  \-  r/iA'.i'u.-  b'.ii.ded  la'.^-;r  lead.  r>  fcrtu-ht  a 
::i-.\  n.c'.ii  .1  ,,(  1,  b  ^r  warla:;'  1:.*  -^  ;;.cl;i.<;ry 
H.'':'r  ■-niil''d  a:,ri  c  ur.tii.'d  \<.i';i  a  r.f.v 
niil  hi  (1  I  I  inches' :y  m  warl\irt'  F;c:..  h  >.'- 
dC'Aii  .-tnk  -:  were  f  He  wed  by  Gcrr..ai.  Mi- 
di -A',;  tai.k.- 

Thh.-  Wf  pa'ht'tic.  rai.-^crably  eqi;:pr';-d, 
Rr.i!  pr'  \  V  rh.ahy  brnvo  French  >  ^ci.ir-^. 
prtss.  d  l\v  hih.r  afclis  s  :i:rc!  l  :.t:  '.vt  ek  P>.d? 
(  f  U!'.pr'xdi:ct ;'.  c  :dIft;e.-~';  Into  lri;p'"'''rcy  at 
ii  T!:;v'  wb.p  ;  tl^.e'.r  ve:y  t'Xi-^tence  Imiit;  in  ;ho 
bihaiice.  ^..■v  tlicir  hat'.'-n's  hon^.ts  .ir.d  hi- 
dustrit'ri  tt.rntd  l:.*o  bi'  cdy  >hanibl(>  by 
th.  iisands     f  dive  bombers  and  hea-.y  tan/c?. 

F'lfKch  'ab<  r  leaders  h.ui  igTicr-d  tb:e  snp- 
pli.mt  appeals  to  e:;able  F'rcnchini:!  »;  arm 
and  meet  ^be  ccrt.i.n  menace  f  Hitlers 
tirs-.'t-.al  >  f  war 

Hi.-  dive  lu'iii^HT?  .\:ul  tank?  r  pcratcd  tvi'h- 
our  let  r  Innrirance  .A.-  a  rtv-^nP  tb,,;'  iia'i.  n 
b.a-  b.-,':i  c-\i~b.od  at-.d  b.or  Ub.ity  b. as  b- t  a 
b.  lincl  in  cl..ii:.>  Take  a  ii  i  r)  h^,.  k  a*  th-' 
Frrncb.  naTnn  'odav  reeard^ess  cf  y^'tir  p.'v, 
f'^r  the  less  ;r  u  ht>ids  for  ourselves,  now,  m 
N.  V.  n.ihcr  -  f  liMl 

Tb.e  f-irci:  -ir..:  i.=  eo!d  fa^tial  h;.<:*.iry  It 
Is  r..  *■  a  f  reca-t  i-f  wb.it  nii^bt  b.-ippon:  it 
h.i--  baj'pt'rod,  an.d  t(^  a  brilh.u.t  and  :t"blo 
it.r;  ']\  \\h>-f'  'olerar.re  ?.:.6  uu'-^  :  :  b.tin^arnty 
Wis  viti  xoeP.ed  evon.  by  o'arsep.  es  F''T  not 
.n.'v  did  It  s«  n.d  Us  a  h.'fayc'-p:  i'.  too. 
st:''fbm!  lit  I's  ;.rnt-  as  a  haten  f  t  all 
bcikm..:  ref'.n'P  f'v-ni  prrs'-o'i' i,  n  anr!  cppf -- 
sion,  md.  pi  nchv  b.  a-to!  of  liber".'  Ir.i- 
ternitv,  itnd  eqntli'v  Unf  r'uii.iVhv,  all 
rb<-  IS  Iff  '-t  F-enoh  liber'y  t  day  i-  the 
noi'le  --a-n^'  a'  t.he  or.ti?.n:e  to  :,  iir  .rrt.it  N-,vv 
York   H    :->^    r 

It   '.vo  uf..    •■•■  'he  v;'.l'.;e  >•'  'b.is  triisric  '.es«on. 
we    W.h    h\         ;i       j^,;^*    r.-Use    f    f    c    rttplTiTtt 
Wr  ST  ,:>d  •    i:iv  whet-.'  bravc  tut  v.^n.;tii:-h.  d 
France   '•      a   y—~*eriiay 

Our  rn'n.  r;---  entnalv  m  cur  •a.ii  harrds. 
B'.*  that  may  not  be  true  t  no.  rrow  If  we 
nin.-o  t.i  ndopt  scun.d  and  aLb,  quate  provl- 
6i  n  m.  th-  Uiw  and  otherwise  to  escape  the 
Uaj^fdih-  -Jhich  have  cvcrtakCLi  Fra::cc  and 
her  i-.ci^iib   i  s. 


P'  rtiana*.  ly,  {■  r  all  A-n  rir-ns  and  Iree- 
r.M---.'.  t  V.  rvAi.rr.o  a  rn:.'-  .I'y  :  "he  Congress 
hi.-.  v..liin<oiy  suit'  re;  the  President's  pro- 
^trani  ;n  order  tn,  •  t. ..-  country  may  remain 
safe  from  foreitrn  aggressions  and  actual  war 
may  be  kept  -rom  these  shores. 

If  the  minority  view  In  the  Congress  bad 
pr' vailed,  the  United  States  of  America 
wculd  today  be  without  a  land,  air,  or  naval 
f  ro-  surticie'nt  to  our  present  needs,  and  we 
w(  u.d  ^till  be  flcunderiiig  in  a  sea  of  doubt 
and  fear  as  to  what  this  Government  s  policy 
t-hould  be  •f.-.'h  respect  to  adequate  pre- 
parediies-  # 

The  view  cf  the  majority  Is  that  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Central  and  South 
Ann  Mca  are  In  grave  Jeopardy;  that  we 
simply  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  the 
countries  uf  Eurcpe.  whose  policy  cf  appease- 
ment and  isolation  enable<i  Hitler  to  pounce 
upe  II  and  devour  them  ore  by  one. 

Tlifi  Congress  of  the  United  States  deter- 
mined. Wisely  as  well  as  piitnotically.  tc  ap- 
propriate vast  sums  of  money,  already  total- 
ing more  than  $60,000,000,000,  to  enable  our 
people  to  make  every  preparation  necessary 
to  defend  themselves. 

We  have  under  consideration  already  ap- 
prv.priatlons  for  defense  :or  the  fiscal  year 
of  1943  amounting  to  upward  of  $50,000,000.- 

000  additional. 

These  appropriations  must  be  translated 
into  good.-  and  services  bj-  the  industry  and 
the  agriculture  of  our  Nation,  working  in 
concert 

Equally  mindful  of  the  .safety  of  our  sister 
republics  In  Central  and  South  America,  we 
have  a.'sumed  the  respon-^ibility  to  protect 
th, m    .fs  well  as  ourselves,  against  invasion 

1  1  e. .  I.   10.. o  and  p'  htn  al  lUbJugatioD  by  the 
A.\i,-   p.   .v-r> 

!  Kecocnizin. r  a-  all  tboughtlul  men  must. 
that  Great  Br. tain  and  Russia  stand  at  this 
hour  as  the  only  real  bairiers  between  the 
hordes'  of  H.tler  a;.d  ourselves,  we  have 
prudently  deit  rnin.td  to  take  out  further 
irv-urance  on  bt  hail  of  (Hir  own  safety  and 
that  of  our  sister  rtpiiblics  by  giving  sub- 
stantial aid  to  th  se  countries  in  their  heroic 
elT'  rt  to  stem  tjie  tide  rf  world  conquest, 
tha'  It  ni..y  r.e'ier  reaoh  our  -r.ores. 

Tb.us  the  United  States  ri  .America  has 
nocpttd  a  policy  which  prcmi.-es  u.-.  threefold 
;;r-  eo-.^n  pn  wded  -a  e  art  abie  to  carry  our 
preraredni--s  pn  _'r:.ni  nitc  full  effect. 

Wt^  have  d- fe-niiiied  tl  a»  we  shall  leave 
iro  stone  miMirned  t.'  thwart  the  ruthless 
designs  of  .Adi  If  Hrler  antl  his  International 
biar.t'.its  that  v,  e  may  preser.'e  to  ourselves 
anid  to  niir  p.  -tent v  the  rich  heritae*  of 
ireed  im  ar.d  lib^erty  which  was  made  secure 
to  us  bv  tb.e  liable  sacrifio'«  of  the  founding 
fa'b.er-  and  by  evrv  ^^-i.tt  ■'■.'  -a  .  1  Americans 
wb  i-b,  b.a-  {■  il    wad  rtfter  liit-m 

T.-'  t  :t  e- n.  :..  ss  of  our  Government's 
p'-l;y  \wh  r—p>ot  to  making  your  home 
and  tr.me  seo'ire  a-taiirst  foreign  economic, 
poli'ic'ii  :ir  ir.ilih'iy  attcressicn  is  determined 
M,-'  al'  lie  bv  tb.e  sanus  of  money  made  avail- 
.'■le  by  ac-  ■•  C  nsress  but  by  the  com- 
;1.  -e  c<  r.ver-i  n  o!  the  m  ijor  portion  of  nur 
ir,  I'l^'rial  nh.ch'tie  fr  ni  peacetime  produc- 
tion to  production  cf  art.les  of  defense  for 
ovir  country's  needs 

Tb.is  conversion  can  be  accomplished  only 
if  Ci  vcrnmcnt.  private  management,  and 
V,  r'Kors  Join  hands  In  a  p.itriciic  and  united 
endeavor  to  do  the  Job  effectively  in  the 
shortest  po.ssible  time  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
lowest  possible  costs  to  thu  patient  and  long- 
suffering  taMp.ayers. 

Since  ."n:.-  1,  1940.  the  Offlce  of  Production 
Management  has  attempted  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Governmeut,  management,  ar.d 
employee,  which  would  guarantee  the  sub- 
stantial output  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
fuLillment  cf  the  three -point  program  of 
d.::n.-e  to  which  the  Government  of  the 
L'l.t,  d  States  Is  committed  by  the  will  of  the 
n-.  :  r:'y,  and  to  whic!:!  cv.r  people  are  en- 
ti-i-  d. 
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t.  rich,  powerful  Nation  is  slowly 

bringing   to  bear   Its  unmatched 

Controlling  as  we  do  mere   than 

he  world's  production  of  steel,  oil, 

other  critical  materials,  upon  the 

which,  more  than  upon  anything 

decision  in  this  world  rcvoluiicn  will 

we  are  going  forward  with  compiete 

but  never  with  satisfied  content- 

'  Ve  must  do  better.     We  are  rapdly 

from    the    toolirg-up    stage    to    the 

n  stage,  and  for  that  reason,  among 

cannot  permit  interference  frcm 

with  the  steadily  enlarging  p;c- 

arcgram. 

t  we  are  at  the  crossroads.     We  must 

road   or   the   other.    We   cannot 

looseveit  America  and  a  Hitler  Ger- 

the  same  time. 

1  ery  day  our  President  Is  faced   with 

and  critical  international  problems. 

ace  in  the  Pacific  may  be  determined 

ill  and  negotiations  in  treating  with 

voys,  one  man  in  this  country,  with 

ledge  thereof,  and  with  utter  d;sre- 

the   consequences   of    his   act,   has 

(Jhosen  to  utterly  defy  the  President 

United    States    In    closing    the    ccal 

rectly  serving  the  vital   steel   mills 

(ountry.     This  labor  leader  leaves  n) 

ve  than  to  bring  the  United  §tates 

rectly  Into  line  In  cur  own  country. 

Ives  the  one  supreme  mc'ment  when 

tnot,  regardless  of  party,  regardless 

ews  on  matters  of  pclicy.  must  drop 

tty   di.=pute.   forget   every  anim  sity. 

shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  united 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 

ust  that. 

is  much  loose  talk  about  elections  In 

is  time  that  we  sustain  by  our  own 

the    sovereignty    In    America    that 

oday,    and    which    is    directly    and 

hallenged  by  this  deliberate  act.  -I 

orting   the   President    chosen    by   a 

of  all  of  the  people   In   a  free   and 

eled   election    1    year   ago.      So    will 

,  before  he  gets  through,  so  will  John 
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rENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

j  OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  NoveJiibcr  19.  1941 


RADIO  1  ADDRESS  BY  HON,  mLLARD  E. 
TYDiInGS.  of  MARYLAND,  UNDER  AU3- 
PICE6  OF  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 


CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
ppendix  of  the  Record  a  very  elo- 
ddress  delivered  by  the  Senator 
aryland  [Mr.  Tydings!  on  Armi- 
y  under  the  auspices  of  the  J'-w- 
r  'Veterans. 

e  bsing  no  objection,  the  address 
ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladi<  s  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  high  privilege 
to  com  memorate  Armistice  Day  on  the  na- 
tional jrogram  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  equally  a  high 
privilej  e  to  speak  on  the  same  program  wi.h 
the  n.T  tlcnal  commander  of  this  crgnniza- 
tlon,  B  »njainin  Kaufman,  who  Is  one  ol  tb« 


APrr.xiMx 
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few  men  In  the  United  Stat?s  to  be  awarded 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
a  soldier  or  sailor  by  our  Government — the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Hoi  or 

As  we  come  to  this  particular  Armistice 
Day  our  feelings  of  reverence,  devotion,  and 
gratitude  for  all  who  served  in  the  last  war, 
and  particularly  for  those  who  died  or  were 
maimed  in  that  struggle,  are  commingled 
With  a  deep  sadness  that  ar  other  world  war 
is  now  being  fought  on  three  continents  Al- 
ready Its  casualty  lists  run  I  ito  the  millions, 
and  Hitler's  cruel  war  machine  has  con- 
quered and  subjugated  many  ol  the  ccuntrles 
of  Eurcpe.  leaving  In  Its  train  death  and  de- 
struction, disease,  famine,  and  misery  to 
men.  women,  and  children  alike. 

Tills  sad  picture  of  a  war-torn  world 
teaches  us  in  tragic  fashl:n  that  eternal 
Vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty,  that  peace 
cnnnot  be  taken  for  granted  that  democracy 
will  not  live  unless  there  are  persons  In 
democratic  countries  willin ;  to  sacrifice  to 
preserve  it:  that  the  world  li  more  and  more 
closely  knit  together,  and  that  when  the 
present  war  is  over  there  will  be  again  the 
gigantic  problems  of  economic  readjustment 
for  all  peoples  which  will  tnx  our  resources, 
not  only  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  of  our  na- 
tional wealth. 

Our  country  Is  being  put  In  a  state  of 
national  defense  so  that  It  may  cope  with 
the  emergency  I  wish  It  were  being  done 
more  rapidly,  but  It  Is  beln?  done  as  a  step 
absolutely  vital  to  a  world  on  which  wars 
not  only  are  being  fought  on  a  gigantic  scale 
but- where  wars  are  spreading  more  and  more 
each  month 

Those  of  us  who  saw  service  In  the  last  war 
regret  more  deeply  than  any  other  group  tl.is 
new  World  War;  we  are  saddened  that  hu- 
manity has  not  governed  It-* elf  as  a  brothir- 
hocd  of  man  under  the  fataerhood  of  God; 
a  brotherhood  of  nations  wh>'re  all  people  can 
find  peace  and  security  to  live  out  thtlr 
lives;  a  security  for  all  race: .  nil  nations,  all 
creeds:  a  security  of  Justice,  where  high  and 
low.  black  and  white.  Catholic  and  Protts- 
tant.  Jew  and  gentile  might  taUe  the  abun- 
dance of  a  kind  earth  whic  i  God  has  given 
us  and  build  a  great  world  civilization,  de- 
voting our  energies  to  the  helping  of  cur 
fellow  man  rather  than  to  hate,  avarice, 
greed,  and  destruction. 

I  think  we  veterans  have  learned.  In  spite 
of  the  words  of  statesmen  rnd  the  hopes  of 
people,  that  such  a  Utopia  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  beneath  the  fatherhood  of  God 
requires  centuries  of  civilized  living,  a  devo- 
tion to  the  essential  teachings  of  religion, 
and  a  nutured  will  to  act,,  inspired  by  the 
finest  r.*tributes  of  the  hurian  heart. 

We  veterans  realize  that  while  we  may 
strive   toward  and  for  the  accomplishment 

of  our  ideal  world,  there  will  be  frequently 
thote  who  will  follow  other  paths,  who  will 
use  the  sword  of  blood  and  death  to  Impcse 
upon  the  rest  of  us  by  fcrce  the  yoke  of 
slavery.  Therefore,  while  ve  shall  cling  to 
the  hope  that  we  may  measurably  aid  In 
achieving  a  better  world — n  world  of  peace 
and  good  will — we  must  realize,  also,  that  we 
live  in  a  realistic  world,  toe .  and  prepare  to 
fight,  if  necessary,  the  evil  forces  that,  if 
victorious,  wculd  put  civilization  back  four 
or  five  hundred  years  to  a  new  dark  age  In 
oui  own  time. 

Whether  or  not.  In  our  licsire  to  prevent 
such  a  condition,  the  pathway  will  lead  to 
war  or  to  peace,  only  the  luture  may  show. 
This  we  already  know;  Tl  is  country  must 
prepare,  and  It  Is  prepar  ng.  against  any 
threat  to  overthrow  the  lil-ertles,  the  privi- 
leges, and  the  freedoms  v.hich  are  ours — 
ours  because  others  guardel  them  through- 
out other  troubled  years  which  have  gone. 

The  Jewish  veterans  of  the  first  World 
Wttr  performed  a  heroic  role  In  that  great 
conflict.  Like  all  other  of  jut  citizens,  they 
did  their  part  and  did  It  -veil  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  person  of  your  present 
national   commander,  who   wears  upon   bis 


breast  the  most  coveted  badge  of  bravery  In 
all"  this  Wide  world 

There  will  be  many  cf  you  listening  to 
these  exercises,  and  all  of  you  will  be  think- 
ing, as  1  am  thinking,  too,  of  those  we  left 
behind  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  of  those 
who  are  In  hospitals  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  received,  and  those  who 
since  we  came  home  have  passed  on  to  the 
Great  Beyond 

To  all  the  living  who  are  bound  by  the 
bonds  of  love  and  affection  with  the  dead, 
the  heroic  dead,  the  soldier  and  sailor  boys 
of  23  years  ago,  we  want  you  to  know  we 
stand  With  you,  figuratively,  ^t  the  graves  of 
your  departed.  Devoid  of  every  other 
thought,  we  come  to  share  with  you  your 
great  loss,  but  more  do  we  ci  me  to  le  ycu 
know  that  always,  and  particularly  on 
Armistice  Day.  these  departed  comrades  are 
much  in  our  thoughts — thoughts  of  comrade- 
ship, thoughts  of  appreciation,  thoughts  of 
gratitude,  and  thoughts  of  the  majesty  of 
mankind  when  he  gives  his  all  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  country. 

On  these  occasions  I  alwavs  feel  the  In- 
adequacy of  mere  words  to  express  the  scores 
of  thoughts  that  come  rushing  to  mind — the 
poii?nant  sadness  of  mi.'slng  ar  old  comrade 
and  the  failure  to  state  the  myriad  things 
which  all  America  thliiks  ataciut  them  but 
caniwt  put  into  sentences 

Thus  we  stand  In  fervent  and  hallowed 
memory  of  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  whose  valiant  and  unselfish  deeds 
live  ever  green  In  our  memories.  And  so  m 
honor  of  tliese  dead.  1  know  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  your  living  membership  when  I  say 
that  it  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  somewhtie 
down  the  road  of  the  future  is  that  dream 
wot  Id  we  long  to  see  all  peoples  enter — the 
world  .'here  men  can  live  together  without 
fear,  and  In  peace,  where  prejudices  do  not 
exist,  where  nations  beat  their  swords  Into 
plowshares  and  mold  their  weapons  into 
pruning  hocks. 

For  then,  and  only  then,  will  the  mode  of 
the  living  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
soldier. 

Until  then,  like  these  Jewish  war  veterans 
who  fell  in  the  last  war,  ready  to  serve  their 
nation,  we  must  stand  on  guard  if  it  be 
necessary  to  serve  ours  in  like  fashion  again. 

Jewish  World  War  veterans,  the  Nation  sa- 
lutes you.  and  wants  you  all  to  know  that 
your  Ecrvices  and  sacrifices  are  appreciated, 
revered,  and  respected  by  all  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  in  World  War  I  you  served  and  de- 
fended so  valiantly. 


Lett    r  From  the  President  to  the  Catechet- 
ical   Cc.Tfzrcss    ot    the    Contrat .  rr.ilv    cf 

Chriftit.h  [^(utr.he 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GL'FFEY 

,i    1  L>  N  ;  V  .      «  N  :  s 
IN  TTiE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  November  19.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ULanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
fiom  the  Philadelphia  Record  cf  Novem- 
ber 13,  1941.  incorporating  a  letter  wnt- 


Toi,D      BT 


Education, 
fcT  be  de- 

iROust  \.  It 
lan  C^iih- 
mual  Na- 
Conlni- 
^Ung   here 


ten  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Catechetical  Congress  of  |the  Con- 
fraternity of  Chr.stian  DcctrineJ 

There  bein<?  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  [Novemb'.r 
13.   19411     X 

GV.\RD      LiBEKTT.      CATHOLICS       AxK 

F.  D   R — Frkiom  or  Conscienc-ij  Is  Price 

LESS,  r  \T  S.VYS  IN   LFTTIR  OP  GrvEElINO 

TO  Ci  roNviiNiNC  Hrr.E  SJitird.^t 

(By  Fred   Turner) 

Liberty  of  coiucience.  freedom  of 
and  right  of  frte  assembly  must  e 
fended  by  Amtrlcai.s,  President 
says  In  a  letter  of  greeting  to  R( 
olic*  who  will  attend  the  Seventh 
t tonal  Catechetical  Congress  of  tl 
tern  It  y  of  Christian  Doctrine  op 
Saturday. 

THE    LETTER 

The  letter,  received  by  the  Pljlladelphla 
branch  of  the  confraternity,  17u4  Summer 
Street,  saysi 

"I  am  glad  to  send  hearty  greetings  to  all 
who  gather  in  Philadelphia  for  thf  Seventh 
Annual  National  Catechetical  C(  nufess  cf  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrint 

"The  founders  of  this  Nation,  ^ho  inade 
beginnings  along  the  Atlantic  s."^board  lu 
faraway  colonial  days,  were  men  a^d  women 
who  placed  their  faith  In  the  *verlasting 
reality  of  religion.  ] 

•"True  to  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  the 
framers  of  cur  Federul  Constltutlcii  guaran- 
teed among  cur  cherished  freedtims  com- 
plete freedom  of  con.'Cience.  whicU  has  been 
a  source  of  haiipini-ss  to  us  as  a  |>eople 
through  all  the  decades  since  the  niomentous 
decision  was  taken  in  the  city  wnere  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  later  you  are  to 
hold  your  congress.  I 

"It  Is  for  us  to  def<  nd  with  eveity  resource 
at  our  ccmipand  tills  prlceh  ss  h<  ritege  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  which  also  carries  with  It 
freedom  of  education  and  the  rl^it  of  free 
assembly  now  denied  over  wide  aileas  of  the 
earth,  where  democracy  has  been  trampled 
underfoot. 

"Please  accept  my  best  wishes  tor  a  suc- 
cessful congress."  [ 


.\\i   for   Starving   People.s   of   Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAHK-3 
or  I 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or   cs-N:.tc'r:c',.T 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  November  19.\  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CATHOLIC 
TRANSCRIPT 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr  Presidont,  on  the 
20th  of  Ocuber  last  the  Sen»tor  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Butler)  asked  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Concression.vl  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover  entitled  "Can  Europe's 
Children  Be  Saved'.'"  It  appears  at  page 
8048.  Thereafter  an  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Catholic  Transcript  of  Hartford, 
Conn  ,  published  under  dale  of  October 
23,  1941,  entitled  "He  Argues  Well."  I 
believe  the  editorial  to  be  so  singularly 
worth  while  that  I  ask  unanirr-js  r-r.n- 
sent  to  have  it  printed  in  u.t  HtvuHD. 
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Therp  bfine  nn  objtT'if^n,  the  rriitorial   t 
w.is  (  rci»  r.-d  'c  b*'  pMn'.ci  :n  'hp  Re(  ord,    ! 
a-  f.;.:..-,\  -: 
|hr    ni   •;  r  Cath'.lic   Tri:-'.  r.;it   ^t  O'. '    b- r  23. 

I 

!i  •      f  I,.    ■    r  -     '.V  f  ;  L 

}Iirt)frt  Hix.vc:  .-  r.-d.  -  jcici:^"^*  la-t  Sui.day 
evening  w«s  .i  well-Hryued  «ppfai  If.r  con- 
^;'l"rn':on  cf  hts  plan  to  fte<l  the  star\inR 
u  Ki  :;  ar.d  children  of  occupied  Eurupu  H  -a 
tubjitt  wa~     i>    :ah  l:.  p'  ?-■.^:;:'.:••-  !cr  t  ::-.u- 


ticr.al   d.f'play       Ir 


.'    a   p»cui:;ir    p^ 


who 


can  contcmpli. te.  unraovtd.  tht-  desptrato  tit- 
uatlon  at  these  milUciis  cf  haplp«^<  victims  on 
the  threshold  of  ancthrr  bif  k  ■•'.  ::"  -  And 
When  one  consider^  \.h?.'.  w:...e  '.Ley  c  uid, 
they  did  all  In  their  pcmer  for  the  Allied 
cause,  he  can  become  indignant  at  the  rfflcial 
refusal   to  do'e   even    to   d:?cuss   the   Hoover 

H';'  Mr  H  't  ^--r-  > ',>,  •■'■t  emotion;  still 
piijcidii.k;  and  iviu  dull  iii  his  delivery,  he  Is 
incapable  ( f  playu'-g  on  the  feehnts  of  his 
he..r'.  r-  H  'xrver.  he  had  a  string  case  to 
miiki.,  .t  Uinc;  appeal  to  the  re;i'i<in.  a  blunt 
ch:illenge  to  the  conscience 

He  t<x)k  up.  on"   bv  one    th"   .'b  >"C'n  :;.-=   to 

his  plan,  and  *:h(':\v.\  d  .■-p  s  d  t  t\ich. 
Hi-  emfihasized  the  L:uarii!u:i  -  t.s.ii'nt  o:  'he 

ci  ci.pyli.i.'  power,  ar.d  shcwrcJ  l::.r  the  Na/is 
cannot  b' r.crr  bv  'l.e  project  I:.,.i>;c;  i.r.C' r 
his  pl.i;.  -hr  N.i.  ;-  w:;i  he  recp.. .!''.!  i  :  ii:  :.:.-r. 
bri  lu:-' 'it?  I.i.'-,  Mr  tr  i-.i  t^'Jing  to  •b.ni. 
f 1 1  d  n:u-t  r  :y.<-  ir   m  thein. 

.■\::'ady  40  000  British  pn.«oners  i:.  Ci-r- 
n-.n.v  nre  re'.?iilnr!v  ref^esv!:'.!:  I  i  r!  -cr.t 
t!.:i,u^h  •i;.'  lilrck.ui-  The  Br;-.-;^  \:f  -.:t- 
l^Ili'd  vv.'M  ''--.I  -A  rkii.i;  f  ■;;.-  -v~'fi-:-i  f 
Slipp;v  i.ii::  I'r  ri.f  p:;si';u'!^  :i,u~  "i.e  t:.-- 
tomary  r.,':  ..s  f  i  tieriii.::'.  -oul.er.  \v!:.;t 
crines  h\  tn  F5:;'ai:i  i.s  ai'.ci.' .r;..u  T..e 
w  ii'.en  .iiid  rh.ciriM;.  if  The  ecir  .« d  iii.:.- 
t;.es  ha\-'  nt  xt  to  r.i  ti.  .1.^  l«.  draw  C:i  ii  t. 
!.  :r:f.  •;.?•'.  t'  •  i..;  r.it:  n  t.-i'Ui  the  Ctfrni.iu 
Arrnv;  thfV  are  detiU-d  .-ucci  r  t:uni  ab;::.  ci. 
1:,    the   Ki'ert-'    ■  f   li;e   blin  iade 

No  miiwaiy  advar.ugp  wu!  .iccMie  ti,  Ch:- 
ri  my  iindt  r  *!;•■  H^  ci\er  plan  I'  w...  :..  t 
e:!<.tt  'hf  nci  m<'  ■  f  tht  w  •.;  Bnt  ;t  -f.  .'.I 
1  ifi-r.u  -Ia:  ■  a:  .K  i:  of  b...iiy  .i;.a  .-'  u.  lor  n\.i- 
1.  :.-  f  bi  Kt  ::  !"«■  .v :  l- : ,  :ri !  hv:n^.:.  btMit;-*. 
<'.r  bri'tl.fis  Cirand.n.qiieM  prop<j.-.il.»  t  r 
{'o';'.v.(r  tci  i^'Mn'u;:  w  .'.I  i^ieuii  :A:tiii:.t  :f 
t.'.f  tiunian  ni.i'eiials  f  :■  t;it:r  realization 
at'  destroyed  b<  t^re  piact-  comes  The 
phj-«.ral  clt'b;  .•%  '.  .~av  :;•  •l.ir.j:  -1  'he  de- 
moraUzatu  li  ai.d  'ho  ;;;ap,.-  i.i  h.ib.f  resent- 
ment. re<ii!ta:tt  fr-  ni  our  failure  .-i'  It'n-t  to 
try  to  li-'ip  tl.e  ^'Mwi-.i  tai.;  be  ,t:i  .:i;p  -- 
sible  !i  .ii.c;ui ..  ;i  on  whuli  lo  bu.l^i  .i  i.c.v 
and  bt  •  -.er  u  c  r!d 


Hitler  Defeats  Hitler 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

o,K 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

IN    THE    :~EN.\IE   LF    IHE    UNITED   STATES 


\V,diu\-,:ia'j.  .V   rc'ibrr   19,   1941 


ARTIC!  E  BY  DAVID  I  AW  RENCB 


Mr  TUNNEIX.  Mr  Piosideiit.  I  a.-^k 
lin:\nimcu>  c.  r..--on'  to  have  pimted  in 
the  App^nri.x  ot  t!:e  Record  an  artic'.f 
from  the  Uiv.ie.i  S-a'-s  n-w.-j.  wntt-n  by- 
David   LaATtnct'   and  published   in   the 


iN-^uf^    of    NovpirbeT    14,    1941.    en*:;>d 
•■H.'lrr  D.foal.s  HiUtT." 

There  bein.fc^  no  c  bjf-ction,  the  article 
wa.-,  orciertd  to  be  paiirLt-d  in  the  Record. 
a.s  loilcw.s; 

^t:'m  the  Uh;''(l   l='a'es  News   cf  November 

14     19411 

11:::  sh  Dt  t ;  \:-  H;r:  ;  a 
(  By  U  '.viU  I.iw:  ■  :     e 

iI!f;  '  nfw  <  t.-.TH  '  :n  FfRoer  :s  f.vrthjp.  .».nd 
f^KDiiR  \w\Y  m  M  \i-t-Ms:iwsr  as  PEOPt£S 
OF  <(rp:tn  >. k?  >.>  hy  t«,.s-:-.e  rfsistanxi 
RFVS.M.   rut   no  IT-  r.t   i.nr:  ^:-.i_    t'    be  val- 

tELXSS 

Hitler  has  already  lost  the  war. 

Por  it  Is  not  by  arms  that  v/ars  are  won  nor 
by  deficiencies  in  military  might  that  wars 
are   lost 

Thl"'  war  has  been  irst  by  Hitler  himself  be- 
cause he  failed  to  perceive  thf  t  a  world  stirred 
to  wrath,  to  bitterness,  to  hate  cannot  ever 
give  him  or  anybody  else  a  mastery  over 
hundred.s  of  millions  of  people 

The  pas-sive  resistance  of  the  French  people, 
•!  •  Yugoslavs,  the  Dutch,  the  Norwegians, 
the  C?ech«.  and  the  Greeks  Is  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  headlines  which  tell  of  the  Nazi 
arnn-'s  advance  to  Crimea 

The  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  millions 
who  stand  stanchly  in  Britain  against 
bomb  terrors  Is  more  significant  than  the 
words  of  the  official  com.niunlques  which 
summani'p  "he  miles  of  territory  gained  or 
lo-t 

The  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  millions 
I  I  Rtis--ians  who  cave  their  lives  on  the  east- 
»■;:'.•  fro!.'  ;=  more  siKniflcan:  than  the  tales 
1  t  .submarine  'riumph  at  sea  or  the  military 
jirowess  of  the  victorious  Germany  Army. 

For  whi'  has  "victory"  for  Hitler  thus  far 
.(.'ovkI'  What  was  the  war  about  in  the 
lirst  place'  W  is  it  not  to  establish  a  "new 
-  rder"  m  Europe  to  cive  the  German  people 
ai.  utle*  tor  expansion,  to  develop  a  new 
.r  nrrr.ic  Fvsrem  In  which  Germany  would 
h,.ea  ci(  tr.inant  pcsition?     • 

N  :.i  f  'hese  objectives  can  ever  be  at- 
•.t.ritcl  bv  n-.ll!tp.ry  force.  Hitler  reached  the 
h  Viiht  I  f  h.^  t'a::..s  for  a  new  order  in  Europe 
o  'he  roac"  'f  Muiiioh  It  is  true  he  had 
•liTpa'.ened  war  but  rieverthe  ess  he  was  given 
bv  inter!. atirnal  ornference  m  tp  than  had 
e\er  be^  n  erante^i   m  Eur   pe  bv  'hat  process. 

MOR.^L.    FOR<  F  "F    W  or:  D   .^BRAYED   ACAIN'ST   HTTt-ER 

Siuco  th.e  Muioch  iiieetm^  lu  1938  Hitler 
b.a.^  bveii  def'-atii:k;  himself.  Step  after  step 
ha--  meic.y  ariju^ed  and  en. 'aged  the  whole 
civilized  world.  The  fact  that  the  material 
and  financial  means  of  the  United  States. 
Russia,  and  the  British  Empire  are  now 
ranged  agai:.-i  H^t'i-r  is  r.ot  the  primary 
al.nement  which  speo.s  his  defeat.  What  Is 
r.ore  impi  i :.>;.'  is  that  the  moral  force  of 
mankind  ;=  .i-a.:.st  Hitler  and  all  he  stands 
lor 

What  is  "m^ral  .orce"'?  It  is  a  term  not 
easily  defined  tecau.se  it  traverses  the  whole 
bread  range  of  the  human  spirit.  It  is  not 
an  invisible  weapon  even  though  it  is  in- 
tangible, difficult  to  m.easure  by  tons  cf  steel 
or  dollars  or  by  regiments  or  fleets.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  mcst  potent  Influence  that 
has  governed  the  destinies  of  man  from  the 
beginning  of  civilization. 

The  human  body  can  be  destroyed  en  the 
battlefield  ur  can  be  blown  to  bits  by  a  tor- 
pedo at  sea.  The  unconquerable  soul  that 
marches  on  in  the  besoms  of  these  left  behind 
Is  --r  r.^'thened  by  such  sacrifice.  Millions  cf 
p^^.p;e  ttxlay  throughout  tte  Umted  States, 
throughout  North  and  South  America. 
throughriut  Europe's  subjugated  areas,  feel 
the  currents  of  this  war.  And  with  a  regu- 
lar I'v  i,  f  impulse  That  might  well  be  called 
tl-e  universal  r.eartbeat  of  mankind,  the 
n-.ora.  t;  rce  .f  o,.saLpr'  val  !or  the  aims  ai\d 
aiiib^tiCiiS  of  a  Nazi  geveru.aient  ruled  by  a 


brutish  philosophy  of  physical  force,  gr^ws 
stronger  ahd  stronger  every  moment. 

CAN    COIto'CTESTS    AT    PRICE    OF    HATl    PROFIT 
GERMANS? 

Of  what  avail,  It  may  be  asked.  Is  moral 
force  as  military  victories  mow  down  the 
Russians  and  squelch  rebellions  In  occupied 
countries?  The  answer  lies  in  long-range 
perspective.  An  army  or  navy  consists,  after 
all.  of  reli  tlvely  few  persons.  These  are  the 
temporary  servants  of  a  national  policy.  But 
such  institutions  crack  up  and  become  In- 
effective V  hen  a  whole  nation  sees  the  pur- 
pose futil,  I  and  the  objective  impcbsible  of 
at^inmeh:. 

To  the  ;  nilllcns  cf  persons  Inside  Germany 
the  quan(  ary  must  be  tremendous.  Moral 
force  wcrl  s  there,  too.  For  while  Germans 
are  capat  le  of  a  marvelous  self -discipline, 
they  are  by  no  means  without  reasoning 
power  wh  ?n  it  comes  to  counting  the  real 
rather  thi  n  the  fancied  gains  of  2  years  of 
war  and  al  the  many  past  years  of  hardship 
in  mllltar'  preparation. 

To  what  goal  have  the  German  people  been 
giving  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
youth  on  ;he  Russian  front?  Of  what  value 
Is  an  Imi  nense  terrain  If  all  around  their 
country  sre  potential  enemies — millions  of 

Individuak  stimulated  to  hate  everything 
German?  The  relatives  of  those  Innocently 
executed  n  reprisal  or  who  work  as  slaves 
in  factoru  s  make  little  distinction  today  be- 
tween the  Nazi  and  the  German — between 
the  brute  who  ordered  the  firing  squad  and 
the  natio  lals  who  tolerate  such  a  regime  of 
atrocity. 

*rhe  fire  s  of  revengeful  passion  burn  la  the 
breasts  ol  people  in  the  occupied  zones,  but 
they  are  b  ^ginning  to  burn  Inside  the  German 
heart,  to<  ,  for  Hitler's  victims  include  80,- 
OCO.GOO  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  German 
citizen  m  ist  see.  even  through  the  censored 
press,  that,  first.  Russia  Is  In  arms,  and  that, 
second,  tt  e  United  States  is  on  the  way.  He 
must  kno  w  by  now  that  Ideologies  have  been 
swept  aside  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  head  of  a  democratic 
state — has  boldly  loaned  a  billion  dollars  In 
supplies  :o  Josef  Stalin,  the  dictator  of  a 
totalitarien  state. 

This  U  no  time  to  argue  the  merits  or 
demerits 'of  allies  in  war.  God  moves  In 
strange  ways  his  wonders  to  perform.  The 
destiny  ar  the  world  today  is  in  the  hands, 
not  of  tir  Roosevelt,  nor  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
nor  of  hO:.  Stalin,  nor  of  Mr.  Hitler,  nor  of 
Mr  Mus^Unl.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
pei^plcs  who  alone  will  draw  the  curtain  on 
another  ipoch  of  world  history  in  which  it 
will  have,  been  iiainfully  proved  that  might 
does  not  tnake  right. 

God  makes  no  distinction  between  the  peo- 
ples of  Cammtuilst  or  Fascist  or  democratic 
regimes.  They  are  all  creatures  of  His  pur- 
pose. Ar  d  it  may  well  be  that  man.  who 
has  arrogated  to  himself  a  supremacy  In 
science.  Is  being  taught  by  the  futility  of 
offensive  war  that  all  the  metals  and  chemi- 
cals of  tlie  earth  when  fashioned  Into  guns 
and  shells,  tanks  and  warships,  bombers  and 
submariE  es,  can  gaii^  only  ephemeral  vic- 
tories. B  or  the  soul  cf  man  transcends  ma- 
terial del  eat  and  rises  to  a  mighty  brother- 
hood that  no  Hitler  can  ever  conquer. 

Injustice  to  minorities  was  Hitler's  first 
majOr  bl  luder.  He  endeavored  to  Justify  It 
by  £  process  of  hate.  But  it  was  transpar- 
ently mc  tivated  by  a  desire  to  plunder  the 
property  of  his  own  nationals. 

GROWING  ^RKIXR  OF  DlSAPPROVAl.  FOR  NEW  OREE* 

When  Hitler  began  to  steal  he  began  tc 
sin.  And  when  the  influential  people  in  Ger- 
many tolerated  his  sins  they  became  acces- 
sories tojhis  crimes  But  peoples  as  a  whole 
are  •lowjmoving  They  are  weak  In  protest 
because  It  takes  time  for  individual  percep- 
tion to  ^e  translated  into  collective  action. 
The  procHs  of  change,  however,  Is  inevitable. 
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The  road  to  the  ultimate  goal  becomes  clearei 
and  clearer  as  the  Judgment  of  a  nation  with 
unerring  wisdom  finally  condemn?  and  aban- 
dons those  who  have  misled  ;  nd  mi&ruled 

There  can,  therefore,  now  te  no  new  order 
In  Europe  of  Nazi  pattern  Perceivlrg  Gei- 
mans  mu-t  realize  this  aires dy.  Hitler  may 
stubbornly  refuse  to  see  It,  bu:  he  must  bL>gin 
some  day  to  learn  that  while  ic  may  conquer 
territory,  while  he  may  kill  human  bodies,  he 
cannot  win  men's  souls  Th;  moral  tcrce  cf 
tens  of  millions  In  all  Europe  is  defeating 
Hitler  today,  and  the  moral  fcrce  cf  hundreds 
of  millions  oversea?  is  buildin  ;  up  a  barrier  to 
trade  through  which  no  am  y  or  navy  that 
Hitler  may  build  can  ever  pass. 

WAR   AS  A   STEP   TOWARD    tKBlRTH   OF 
HfMAN    SPIRIT 

Hitler  has  defeated  Hitler  He  has  com- 
mitted suicide  by  his  pollci»^E  of  ruthlesfi- 
ness  and  recklessness.  He  cannot  negotiate 
a  peace  with  any  nation  tha:  would  last  any 
lohi^er  than  the  time  necessa.'v  for  the  powers 
of  resistance  of  the  conqueieJ  nation  to  be 
mobilized  against  him.  No  nation  ever  kept 
another  nation  permanentlv  conquered  by 
force  of  arms  Military  vlcti  ries  In  past  hls- 
tor>'  have  only  endured  when  men  of  reason 
have  liberated  defeated  nationals  from  the 

yoke  of  military  conquest  Itself  Hitler  has 
demonstrated  that  he  doesn't  know  the  rudi- 
ments of  psychological  or  m^ral  conquest  In 
France  or  elsewhere  In  Europe.  His  new  order 
13  lost  forever 

It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  in  olir 
lifetime  a  cooperative  system  of  free  peoples 
will  be  established  to  keep  peace  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  that  the  balances  of  power 
and  might  will  have  to  le  adjusted  and 
readjusted  In  our  times.  But  there  stands 
out  clearly  already  today  the  striking  fact 
that  Hitler  cannot  win.  that  he  has  already 
been  defeated  and  that  offensive  war  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy  is  even  more 
futile  than  it  was  in  1914. 

Nations  will  be  compelled  doubtless  for 
generations  to  come  to  defend  themselves 
against  attack,  to  keep  we.ipons  of  war  In 
their  arsenals  and  men  und  .-r  arms,  but  the 
example  of  Hitlers  folly  maj  prove  a  turning 
point  of  far-reaching  value  to  man. 

Defeat  of  Hitler  by  Hitler  may  demonstrate 
ccnclusively  that  there  is  nothing  that  war 
seeks  to  attain  which  cannot  be  better  at- 
tained through  reason  and  the  compelling 
fcice  of  world  opinion. 

Defeat  of  Hitler  by  Hitler  may  demonstrate 
also  that  peoples  can  be  deceived  and  misled 
for  brief  intervals  but  in  the  long  run  the 
majesty  of  their  collective  Judgment  turns 
out  the  dictators  by  depriving  them  of  their 
armies  and  navies. 

.  Defeat  of  Hitler  by  Hitler  may  prove  to  be 
the  precursor  of  a  world  renaissance  wherein 
the  human  spirit  is  directed  at  last  from 
the  channels  of  hate  and  international  vice 
into  channels  of  tolerance,  kindliness,  and 
cooperative  ache  . .  -    -^» 
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OF 


HON  ALBLRT  J  ENGEL 

or  milhi&a  -; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTIS 


Tuesday.  November  18,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  PERRY  I     POWERS    OF 
CADILLAC,   MICH. 


Mr.  EISGEL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am   In- 
cluding in  my  extension  of  remarks  to- 


day a  letter  I  received  from  the  Honor- 
able Perry  F.  Powers,  of  Cadillac.  Mich., 
entitled  "v"Some  Memories  and  Other 
Mcmorieit" 

Mr.  Powers  has  been  and  still  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  Michipan.  He 
occupied  numerous  public  offices,  includ- 
ing   the    position    of    auditor    general    of 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  member  of 
the  board  of  education  in  Michigan  from 
ir88  to  1901.    He  was  copubiisher  of  the 
Cambridge  Chronicle,  of  Cambridge.  111., 
and  the  Ypsilantian.  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
before  moving  to  Cadillac,  where  he  pub- 
lished and  edited  the  Cadillac  News  and 
E.xprcss,  which  has  since  been  succeeded 
by  the  Cadillac  Evening  News.    Later  he 
was  postmaster  of  Cadillac,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  my  district.    He 
has  been   one  of  the   real  builders  of 
Michigan  and  contributed  much  toward 
giving   Michigan   the   outstanding   place 
.she  now  has  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 
His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War 
from  Ohio  and  was  killed  in  action.    His 
widowed  mother  was  left  with  four  chil- 
dren,   including    Mr.     Powers.     I    have 
known  him  for  many  years.    He  has  been 
an    inspiration   to    many   of    us   of    the 
younger  generation.    I  am  sure  that  his 
ietter  will  be  found  intensely  interesting, 
particularly  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  both 
General  Lee  and  General  Grant. 
The  letter  follows: 

Cadillac.  Mich.,  Ocfober  18. 1941. 
The  Honorable  Albert  E  Encel, 
The  Fcruse  o/  RipTcsentatncs, 

Washington,  D  C. 
My  Dear  Friend    Some  memories  and  other 
memories. 

I  am  sure  you  have  noted  w.th  approval 
and  with  sympathy  the  action  of  our  State  cf 
Michigan  In  providing  for  the  return  lo  rep- 
resentatives of  Southern  States  of  the  flags 
and  swords  captured  during  the  Civil  War  by 
various  units  of  the  Michigan  Federal  forces. 

It  can  well  be  believed,  as  newspaper  re- 
ports stated,  that  the  action  of  Michigan  as 
interpreted  and  approved  by  the  participants 
In  this  occasion  in  returning  the  revered 
relics  to  their  original  hemes  was  a  gesture 
that  further  would  assist  in  wiping  away  such 
bitterne.ss  and  prejudice  as  may  exist  after 
75  years. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  appear  In 
desregard  of  the  appealing  sentiments  that 
gave  value  to  the  return  cf  the  flags  to  refer 
to  addresses  and  statements  recently  Included 
in  the  Appendix  section  of  the  Congressional 
Recoid.  reprints  of  addresses  and  their  sub- 
jects that  had  formed  the  program.  In  part, 
cf  memorial  occasions  In  several  Southern 
States.  ' 

The  memorial  programs  here  in  mind  were 
related  to  leading  or  prominent  participants 
in  the  Civil  War.  representatives  of  the  Scuth. 
and  In  connection  with  battles  and  sieges 
and  incidents  apparently  thought  worthy  to 
be  recalled  and  kept  in  mind  And  In  one 
such  Congressional  Record  memorial  re- 
print it  was  stated  that  such  memorial  ob- 
servances were  to  be  added  to  through  pro- 
grams m  other  places  than  have  heretofore 
provided  such  ccca£ions. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  there  could  be 
value  to  all  concerned,  section  and  State  and 
country,  through  continuation  and  increase 
in  such  memorial  eventsi  but  that  would  be 
very  far  from  true  if  expressions  and  senti- 
ments such  as  were  included  In  some  -ecent 
memorial  programs  were  to  be  repeated 

It  has  always  been  pleasing  to  the  writer 
to  note  the  supremely  high  place  held  by 
Robert  E  Lee  in  the  aJTections  of  those  who 
knew  him  best;  bis  Just  place  In  the  hearts 


as  great 
ted  home 

lal    occa- 

^f  appeul- 
the    re- 


of  his  home  people  and  of  the  section       r 

whole  that  claimed  him  as  their  ei^n 

But  it  was  not  plea&ing.  rather  c»^sinp  re- 
sentment and  hurt,  to  note  In  one  cf  the 
addres.M?  as  a  memorial  contrlbutio^  a  state- 
ment boastful  in  tone  as  tr  the  f4r  greater 
number  of  Union  soldiers  that  weii  killed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Lee  In  one  cf  the  great  battles 
cf  the  Civil  War,  as  compared  to  the  Con- 
federate losses  m  that  battle 

The  lather  of  the  writer  was  a  loldler  of 
the  Civil  War.  from  Ohio,  and  was  killed  In 
action.  The  distress  and  desolation  that 
fathers  death  brouglit  to  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  four  children  was 
us  could  have  been  true  of  any  afflic 
in  the  South 

Memorial    addresses    and   memoij 
slcns  are  definitely  for  the  pvirpose 
Ing   for    remembrance      Appeals   fc 
cailing  and  retaining  m  mind  of  etcnts  and 
deeds    and    words,    and    of    those    Related    In 
per.son  to  such  experiences. 

To  regard  as  desirable  and  helpful  tc  the 
better  purposes  a  memorial  occasion  would 
ha.e  In  mind  a  prldeful  reference  to  the 
greater  number  of  Federal  soldiers,' killed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Lee  as  compared  tci  lost-es  of 

the  Confcderatt^s  would  appear  a|  a  disre- 
gard of  the  kindlier  spirit  that  oi>  such  an 
occasion  should  prevail  after  75  ye*irs. 

Interesting  It  Is  to  the  writer  to  note  how 
nearly  the  express»'d  thoughts  a^d  senti- 
ments of  Robert  E  Lee  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1861  correspond  with  that  of 
the  soldiers  who  responded  tc  tne  call  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  On  page  43  c^  Thomaa 
Nelson  Page's  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Southerner, 
Is  given  this  from  Lee:  i 

"As  an  American  citizen,  I  take  great  pride 
in  my  country,  her  prosperity  and  Institu- 
tions. I  can  anticipate  no  grei  -i  calamity 
than  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  1  It  would 
be  an  accumulation  ci  all  the  evll^  we  com- 
plain of.  Secession  Is  nothing  bit  revolu- 
tion." 

On  page  424  of  Burton  J  Hendt-ick's  Leea 
of  Virginia,  are  these  comments  aaid  quota- 
tions; The  type  of  thinking  that  regarded 
slavery  as  a  good  rather  than  an  «lvll  Lee  re- 
garded with  horror.  Lee's  ideas  o$  secession 
m  18C1  were  those  of  Abraham  Llnfcoln's.  On 
Januarj-  22,  186i,  after  several  States  had 
seceded,  Lee  WTote: 

"I  am  unable  to  realize  that  iur  people 
will  destroy  a  government  inaugurated  by  tlie 
blood  and  wisdom  of  our  patriot  fathers;  a 
government  that  has  given  us  beace  and 
prosperity  at  home,  power  an|  security 
abroad,  and  under  which  we  have  .acquired  a' 
colossal  strength  unequaled  in  tha  hlstorj*  of 
mankind  I  wish  to  live  under  nolother  gov- 
ernment. I  with  for  no  ether  fla^  than  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  and  no  other  air  than 
Hail  Columbia."  | 

And  on  the  day  following  the  wrjtlng  of  the 

above  letter,  on  Jantiary  23.  1861.  Lee  wrote 
to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Marshall:  "'As  Ibr  as  I  can 
Judce  by  the  papers  we  are  between  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  clvU  war  "  Throjuphout  his 
declarations  of  that  crlsls-approacbing  period 
of  1861.  Lee  not  only  permitted  Itl  to  become 
known,  but  persl.^tently  declared  flhat  he  was 
wholly  out  of  sympatiiy  with  slavery;  that 
he  regarded  secessiori  as  a  form  t>t  aiiarchv, 
repeatedly  making  U'C  of  that  tertn.  And  as 
to  that  other  Insistent  l-ssue.  slavery,  Lee 
Stated  In  writing:  "There  are  fe*-  but  who 
will  admit  that  slave-y  is  a  moral  and  politi- 
cal evil."  I 

In  a  further  reference  to  the  conditions  he 
was  facing  through  the  later  di^ys  of  the 
spring  of  1861.  In  an  apparently  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  uncertain  state  of  minid,  Lee  Indi- 
cated an  action  he  might  take  la  view  ol  a 
possible  unhappy  outcome  of  thej  then  criti- 
cal situation: 

"If  the  Union  Is  dissolved  and  the  Govern- 
ment disrupted.  I  will  return  to  my  native 
State  an^  share  the  miseries  of  my  people." 

But  thanks  to  thi;  sr^ldlers  of  the  Uiiion. 
who  truly  shared  the  repeated  declared  piid« 
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1. .    ...      .v  :    f  T   the   Amcruan   Goveriiment, 

a.'.d  -A'.,  •,'■•  f  ccaficier.t  ih.it  fi;s  statement 
was  true  that  the  <l:snipt!on  of  the  Union 
would  be  a  calamity,  the  Union  wa.<?  not  de- 
Bir(jytd  i-Mv  was  the  Government  dl5rupted. 
and  later  it  »;is  pi>i*ihle  for  RotKrt  E  Lee 
to  return  to  hif.  native  State  not  to  share  its 
mi.'fries  but  to  live  several  added  years  ot  a 
u.^rful  and  purpo.*eful  life. 

I:    i.i    commented    on    bv    t!.t     a'.-J.   r    cf 
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E.    Lee.    Southernt: 
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recorded  words  on  arrival  at  his  homt'  in 
Riciimond  after  his  siirrendor  w-re  :i  'rbn''^ 
to  his  .«ucce.s.«-ful  opi;>  ::cr.'  CW^r.t:  .1  d.  :.■. 
And  Thom;i*  Nelson  P.tge.  tht-  au'.hcr.  thus 
further  refers  to  the  experience  that  Giiuial 
L«-e  had  gratetuUy  rt 'erred  to; 

"I  love  to  think  of  Grant  as  he  appeared 
that  April  day  at  the  surrender  The  simple 
stjldier  who  now.  though  he  had  achieved  the 
prize  fur  which  he  had  fought  so  hard  and 
had  paid  so  dearly,  was  so  rrujdest  and  unas- 
sumiiiK  that  but  for  his  sh(julder  straps,  and 
that  better  mark  of  i,i:.k  his  generosity— 
he  might  not  have  bet :.  k;..  .vn  as  the  victor." 

A-..1  the  author  of  the  eulogy  of  Lee  further 

■■Southerners  generally  have  long  since  for- 
given Gram  all  else  fcr  the  ningnanimlty  he 
showed  to  Lee  that  day.  B\  G 'i.it  i!  Grant's 
orders  no  salutes  wrrr  nred.  no  public  marfcs 
of  exultation  over  !..>  i.i.'.fii  foe  were  allowed. 
Hl.story  contains  :'  :.:.•:•  »  x.iriiple  cf  giea:- 
nes.«  Not  Alexa:.^.-  :  ;:.  h.-  v;c:.erou=  youth 
excril'd  him." 

It  !ia~  not  been  'ho  purpose  cf  'he  -vriter 
t  i  :, ••  (!:i^s.sly  reviv-'  r  it'view  discordant  in- 
c:tl»n:.-  in  our  counrr-v  -  iv.^'nry.  btit  rather 
In  the  direction  of  hi-  '.v:!  ffaltles  and  sym- 
pa'hir-  'n  r^n~.rnre  .'^i  r..t  :i'.r:r.  ^I'.c--  with  other 
i:.<  :r.v"r:t .-  T  ;,.!V  ;•  ricilii  rr..r.  the  re- 
p'M'f!  t•\^■re.-;^lwn^  tif  R.  ib( : '  F  I.,  e  cimplt-tely 
atT.-il  '.i.rh  the  ncc(pta:.r>^  a:. (A  vuwpotnt  of 
the  soldiers  of  my  ;.,i*:vi  S'.,"t^  '  Ohio,  and 
oth^'r  States  who  held  the  i^rrserv.i:;  n  of  the 
Union  as  worthy  of  their  strivings  and  their 
live« 

I'  (;i'i  .ird  -!i'~".Id  h>'  r.>  'tri  :;.  '!•..-  connec- 
t;-:.  'hi:  ;';•  ;r.;::i'T-.t  %'::■-:::■:.>:.-  there  were 
w!'.!'.!  'h  :r  fH'..*rv  c  i:.  vV.i'rtuUv  remem- 
ber .1.^  ,i.:v,  .-,,:,  <  ,i:.(i  ..  :d.r:-  f  'bf>  V:.:  :.: 
GerrKt'  H  Tb.  :r.  i-  xb.,  au.-  .ip^''  iL'td  b-.j.i- 
(!le;-  i:eneral  cf  volunteers  served  hercicaily 
t;-.:-  u^hcut  tlic  war  aiu!  fairly  won  the  title 
I  f  'bf  "Rtick  cif  ("b.  k,i:'.'.mi:a'^:  Winfleld 
S<\,':t.  Union  C'-n-.:r..i:u!f  r  I.  u;?  Marshall  the 
sou  of  Robert  E  !  <>•  -  --.v;;  -.>•.:  ,ir.d  Samuel 
Pb;::;p[)>  Iie  w'.:.,:.  was  an  .  tbci  r  '.;i  rbo  Fecl- 
e.'.ii  .V.r.y  .>•  •!.!■  cutbnak  c{  :b.e  \i.ar  ar.d 
»  !i^  hv'.A  • ..,  ■'....•   connectiL;:; 

Ti.a:  Gv;.!.;  .  Lie  was  ;:.:bar:icecl  by  Ici-ai 
and  other  attachments  rj'L>r  than  a  na- 
tio:>.3!  appeal  fortunately  fv..r  dil  concerned 
lb  !  r.  '  b.anee  the  preat  contests  supremely 
(its;:.ibu'    .vi.d    fl:.,u    :t>u;t 

Tbt  ;  f  ..-  '^..it  'iia'iAi  *o  t  !-.e  b..--'i"rv  ,f 
V.lt.L.a    'Ab.vb    u.i.    ,i,-A.;\^,   t  I.  title    tb.il    ^t.ilr 

t  h.»;i;  r'_...u  .:;  '..i  ■  ^ :  .::iai.,  .;i  i,i  ab  .  ..ir 
t-rati~  i.;'  uii:  I'ra::  .-Xi.b  ;•,  :-  tic  >.:i.  ■.!  ;.tr 
to  v>a:  i.':.i\i  '.\\\  a;. J.  ,  b --i  : -,  •  b  ;:.l;u"^t.'  'n  \.:- 
gui.,i  -  };•- ^.  :.'  Lb.;;t\l  s-.i-f.^  bvi.,-.-..  ir 
CxkrtK  Ci;  ,\,-v'-  ai.d  H,\kky  Kl^,i>d  livKi) 
Tiu.i.i;.'.  lilt   i..~i,.iib,-  i:i  .iLia  t  nit ::'    ■.v.tii  *b'..:' 

P'I;-il..b        ;v:..t....i.        p>ii..S       i,  f        '..^'W.        tl.v..; 

biik-ir   .K".    ii.^  .i..(i   ii.ibu:  •.;ce   iiititb    tl-.c:n   "o 
t  lir    r:.-.:e   (.iVi;.':>  >   .;.ittful    .ipp;   ival 

III  .1  ;r,.  ;.    :a..t  ..t  .-.-^■..i   if  tbi  i.i  .ngri-->^i    n.\l 
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;..iu    t..a'.    Ill    '.V.I1.1..1    'J.. la    .lii  .lia' a 
.;■    •      'be   ^r-  ,ib  r    kb..:.  ■      :    Ib.iun 
spiu  t    Was    i:i\fn    t<-'   a   iL  pri  bill  t;on 
aa.^i',  .-V-    bii;;!,'/    tiiit',4;u.nt:    bi  t;':: 
a:  b     -b.h  !i;i;;ii;     b;r     lila*     Sbiti.      t;ie 
vi; .-  r  .1  .ii..>,;:i    liU.i.ii    m    ai.v    statt    ui 
'■  »...     q  iv  ta'.oii    1~    tXaOt 

u.  i  at  t!ii>  tinu'  i  r  at  anv 
.<  attei.t.i  :i 
;n   t'lie   'amv 


S'.kiK  i> 
(  t    a    :.ij. 
C.vrib:.a     a: 
■  part  .-•     .\!; 
the    U:-..i:. 
Ju>t   '.Vb) 
tinit-   apptar  a^^.ra;■b-   •  )  ;  li.ib,  f., 
t-   the  iii>tory  of  South  Can  li:.d 
cf    Ks    ii;>Ki:.:aI    Aiiu  ;•;.  ai^.^in    :s    nc:    ie.=  iby 
app-inaiT 

Tbai    S.  utb    C.,!-.ii:.A    :.,ui    tir~:    aial    m,  st 
to  do  of   ab    b-.c  jst.»Uj   Ui-...ivcU  witu  crea'..- 


ing  and  tirLing  the  i'-s-'ies  that  brought  on 
the  Civil  War  may.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
radio  speaker,  be  a  tribute  to  his  Slate  This 
:s  -'icL'fsted  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
r.i, fsstoNAL  Rfcohd  publication  of  a  few  days 
akiij.  it  IS  dt<lared  that  the  fight  which  Cal- 
houn made  for  State^s  rights  more  than  109 
years  ago  is  yet  a  live  Issue  In  South  Carolina 

This  statement  of  a  repri  sentative  citizen 
of  South  Carolina  today  permits  and  invites 
some  further  definite  bits  oi;  that  Staters  his- 
tory relating  to  actions  ba.'-cd  on  a  state  of 
mt.d  'xisting  "more  than  a  hundred  years 
■■"■nioh  may  also  be  related  to  live  issues 
m  'bat  state  today. 

It  can  be  recalled  that  President  Andrew 
Jackson's  historic  ultimatum  to  South  Caro- 
lina of  December  10.  1832.  was  in  response 
to  a  declaration  by  a  convention  held  in 
Charleston  In  November  of  that  year  refer- 
ring to  certain  tariil  acts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  null  and  void  and  threatening 
se'-es-slcn  il  the  Government  attempted  to 
collect  duties  by  force  In  South  Carolina 

President  Jackson's  response  to  that  South 
Carolina  conven'^trn's  announcement  was 
ag-rressively  prompt  He  de<:lared  that  threat 
of  disunion  by  force  assumed  armed  trea- 
son and  further.  "I  consider  the  purpose  of 
one  State  to  annul  a  lav.-  of  the  United 
States  Incompatible  with  the  existence'  of 
the  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  let- 
•ir  of  the  Constitution  and  Inconsistent 
■A.bi  the  object  for  which  our  Government 
w,;s    formed  " 

Nulbficatirn  means  insurrection  and  war," 
Piesider.t  Jackson  continued.  "Its  object  Is 
di>uiiioii  Disunion  urged  by  armed  force 
is  treason  If  as  has  been  threatened  12.000 
men  are  raised  in  Sou'h  Carolina  to  resist 
the  Government  I  will  order  30  000  men  to 
held  and  convict  them  of  treason  Nullifica- 
tion and  seces.«ion  will  be  consigned  to  con- 
tempt and  infamy  If  just  one  more  step  is 
5  taken  I  will  try  Calhoun  for  treason  and  if 
he  is  found  guilty  will  hans:  him  high  as 
H  ,mar  "    The  one  more  step  was  not  taken. 

lb-  -t-t  ker  or  writer  thu.«  quoted  was 
tbfn  Fb-e-;(lf:-.t  ■  f  ■-.p  United  States  And 
.\:;drpA  .bif-..-;:i  >  b.  irl  m  hieh  and  honor- 
able estimation  through  all  the  years  to  this 
c:  iV  ns  a  one-time  ereat  leari?r.  and  his  blrth- 
ci  V  :  :.n;vprsaries  are  annually  observed  in 
t- rnt~  -f  e'ilik".-t;c  rememtrance  by  one  of 
•1  t>  .-re.u  p;ob;:v-,il  r.arties  of  our  country,   i 

.^:,  e.'trlv  a:.b  .ir^iv,'  leat.ei  •  f  the  disunion 
:'  :•' e.-  of  s(  nth  Carolina  was  John  C  Cal- 
b.  '::;  Iv.  IH28  Calhoun  prepared  and  dls- 
t:  bu'cc  a  p.iner  declaring  that  "the  United 
-'^'    ■   "    "^  ■   a   union  of  the  people  but  a 

c  ir.p^ct  between  sovereign  States  any  one  ol 
which  had  the  rleht  to  judge  when  the  com- 
pact should  be  br-k-^n  and  to  pronounce  any 
law  null  .iiib  V  :d  which  violates  its  condi- 
t;   ns  ■■ 

.•\nLMb.er  participant  in  tie  .ssues  of  that 
p   :;   d    active  in  Soutli  Carolina,  was  Robert 

Y  Hayne,  whose  claim  to  attention  was 
principally  based  upon  his  threat  when 
Oovern-^r  of  the  State  to  defend  nullification 
1:'.  t  ICO  of  arms  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ro!.-      It  can  also  be  remembered  of  Robert 

Y  H.ivf.e  that  the  reply  made  to  one  or  two 
c:  his  speiches  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Dar.u'l  Webster  is  still  being  copied  and 
(iiu  ted  by  cur  country's  schoolboys  as  a 
sviprenie  presentation  of  continuing  and 
abiding  American  oratory. 

Not  in  the  order  of  its  mention  here,  but 
related  as  a  favored  figure  for  a  time  iii 
Scu'h  Carolina  history  was  William  Harper, 
chancelor  cf  the  Superior  Court  cf  Soutli 
Carolina.  who  aggres.-iively  opposed  the 
Thor.ias  Jetferx  n  insistence  of  manhood 
tu;T...,t'  a;.u  'br  J- tTerson  urging  of  equality. 
It  1.  in  'he  cruer  of  nature  and  of  God 
that  the  being  of  superior  knowledge  ar.d 
form  should  control  and  dispose  of  the  affairs 
of  their  inferiors,'  wa>  a  declaration  openly 
appr-Atd  ii  11  :u  t  .  rit^mally  expressed  by 
Chai.cticr  Wiinaiii  Harper. 


And  a  further  declaration  aimed  at  the 
Tliomas  JefTerso^  theory  of  human  relations 
was  that  the  Owners  of  property  ever  had 
been,  eve  r  will  be.  and  perhaps  ever  ought  to 
be.  the  virtual  rulers  of  mankind.  In  this 
advocacy  Chancelor  Harper  was  the  echo 
rather  ttan  the  original  proclairHer.  who  was 
Tliomas   R    Dew.  then  of   Virginia. 

Dew  M  as  a  graduate  of  a  German  uni- 
versity. He  was  most  aggressive  as  an  op- 
ponent <if  the  manhood  equality  privilege, 
and  as  i  young  teacher  appeared  before  a 
commltti  e  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  and 
urged  a  new  system  cf  social  service,  includ- 
ing approval  of  the  suggestion  that  one  who 
did  not  Dwn  land  might  or  might  not  vote, 
accordini :'  as  society  mleht  decide. 

It  was  apparent  that  Dew's  theory  of  su- 
periority based  en  ownership  as  a  basts  of 
human  c  operation,  so  strongly  approved  and 
urged  bj  Chancelor  Harper,  of  South  Cato- 
Ima.  found  immediate  favor  in  Virginia  as 
did  his  efsay  in  favor  of  slavery  as  a  divinely 
approved  of  Institution. 

As  a  h^toncal  item  in  this  connection  It 
can  be  noted  that  this  Thomas  R.  Dew  was 
made  pr?sident  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, of  ■  V^illiamsburg.  Va..  the  second  oldest 
college  11  the  United  States,  in  1836.  The 
state  of  mind  that  approved  of  Dew's  selec- 
tion as  ires'dent  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
let;e  was  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  fact 
tliat  The  mas  Jefferson  was  one  of  three  for- 
mer presidents  of  the  United  States  to  be 
graduates  of  William  and  Mary  College 

The  ccmments  herewith  made  with  refer- 
ence to  some  features  of  South  Carolina's 
past  and  present  as  a  partic.pant  in  national 
affairs  wpre  made  pertinent  and  appilcable, 
it  appealed,  through  Inclusion  of  the  follow- 
ing paraeraph  in  the  recent  radio  address 
eulogizing  and   glorifying   that  State: 

"Our  State  is  populated  with  real  Ameri- 
cans anc  we  can  boast  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  th(  purest  .Americanism  that  can  t>e 
found  in  any  State  in  the  Union." 

As  a  )it  of  boastful  outburst  for  heme 
consumption,  contributing  to  self-satisfac- 
tion and  sufficiency,  such  a  declaration  cculd 
be  consented  to  through  silence,  even  thoueh 
latest  available  figures  provided  by  the  World 
Almanac  of  1941  charge  against  Sf  u*h  Car- 
olina thb  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy  of 
anv  State  In  the  Union. 

But  ra  3to  announcements  as  to  the  stipenor 
Americanism  of  one  State  as  compared  to  all 
other  Stutes  cf  the  Union,  further  insisted 
upon  and  tirged  through  Congressional 
Record  p.iblication.  seemed  to  challenge  some 
such  attention  as  has  been  herewith  given 
them 

The  oj  ening  paragraphs  cf  this  letter  to 
you.  my  rtend,  commented  upon  our  mutual 
approval  and  gladness  relating  to  Michigan's 
return  o  the  flags  and  swords  of  Southern 
States  ca  atured  during  the  Civil  War.  As  an 
expressioi  related  to  that  occasion,  the  writer 
finds  his  own  sentiments  and  sympathies  of 
today  we  \  presented  through  this  paragraph 
written  )y  our  mutual  friend.  Murl  IDcFce. 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Republican-Tribune: 

"Geneiil  Lee  or  General  Grant  could  iiot 
have  beei  given  greater  honor  than  was  ac- 
corded t  D  Gen.  Julius  F.  Howell.  95-ye;  r- 
old  comnander  of  the  United  Confederate 
■Veterans  who  officially  represented  the  State 
of  Tenni  ssee.  Pacing  the  microphone  and 
th^  throng  of  people  on  the  capital  lawn,  this 
fine  old  soldier,  wearing  the  uniform  cf  the 
Confedei  icy,  represented  more  than  the  rem- 
nant of  a  great  army  aiid  a  section  of  cur 
country.  His  was  the  spirit,  the  courage,  and 
the  high  purpose  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  a  synbol  of  a  Nation  serving  under  God 
and  cons  :ttutional  authority.  Official  Mich- 
igan is  I  o  be  congratulated  on  doing  a  Jcb 
that  did  great  credit  to  the  citizenry  of  the 
Ccmmon  wealth." 

SiJicerely  yours, 

Perrv  F  Pq-.vlrs. 


Ar]M;\I':X  to  the  CuNL.uE^^U)NAI. 
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Indiana  Rainbov^  V'el-  rr.n^  ^ri? 
Drive 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LlDLOW 

OF   INDl.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  November  13.  1S41 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  veteran.s 
of  the  Rainbow  Divisi:n  ol  the  State  of 
Indiana  are  organizing  a  national  drive^ 
to  stop  what  they  insist  is  an  erroneous' 
and  unjustifiable  application  of  part  of 
tlie  fund  raised  in  tl.e  recent  national 
drive  of  the  U.  8.  O.  They  are  appealing 
for  the  cooperation  of  ill  Rainbow  veter- 
ans thrcugliout  the  ct  unity. 

It  is  contended  by  t.iese  veterans  that 
the  purpose  in  raising  the  U  S.  O.  fund, 
estimated  by  them  at  520.000.000,  Wis  to 
provide  recreation  facilities,  comforts, 
and  so  fortli,  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  for  no  oth  ^r  persons  whom- 
soever. They  assert  th.at  people  contrib- 
uted" Wilhngly  and  liberally  to  the  fund 
With  that  thought  and  that  thouciht 
only  in  mind.  They  emphatically  take 
issue  with  plan.s  for  administering  the 
fund  wliich  suggest  that  part  of  the 
money  may  be  u.sed  to  provide  facilities 
for  defense  workers  who  are  not  niem- 
bers  of  the  armed  forces.  They  say  that 
to  spend  any  part  of  the  contributions  on 
persons  who  are  not  ir.  the  service  would 
be  violative  of  the  understanding  and 
P"  rpose  for  which  the  contributions 
were  made.  Tliey  draw  a  direct  issue 
with  Charles  P.  Taft,  assistant  director 
of  defense  health  anc  welfare  services, 
who  says  that  "protes:s  against  any  use 
of  U.  S.  O.  funds  fDr  any  indu.strial 
areas  are  quite  unjustified.'  Inciden- 
tally. Mr  Taft  places  the  total  U.  S.  O. 
contributions  at  $14,000,000,  and  not 
$20.0C0,OC0. 

The  following  lettei  from  Mr.  C.  K. 
Gregg,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Rainbow- 
Veterans,  explains  the  oasi.s  of  opposition 
to  the  broader  mterprc  ation  of  authority 
to  spend  the  U.  S.  O.  finds: 

Indiana  State  Asi<x:iation. 

Rainbow  Divis un  Veterans. 
Indtanapcli.i,  Ind  .  October  29.  1941 
Hon   Louis  Lvdlow, 

House  0/  RepTesenta'nd, 

Washington.    D     C. 

Dear  Sir:  1  have  been  requested  to  for- 
ward the  attached  resuhition  for  your  con- 
sideration I  personally  believe  this  resolu- 
tion is  Just  and  should  be  given  a  let  cf 
thought.  So  much  happx»ned  In  the  la«t  war 
In  these  allied  organizations. 

I  personally  in  the  lasi  2  days  have  talked 
to  businessmen  who  wer  t  through  their  cr- 
ganizatlon  and  collected  money  for  the 
United  Service  Organizations  and  they  are 
dumfoundcd  to  find  out  that  this  money  is 
being  used  other  than  icr  the  benefit  and 
entertainment  of  the  ycruth  of  this  country 
who  are  being  luducjed  Into  the  armed 
forces  of  our  great  democracy. 

Tliey  feel  that  they  h.ive  collected  money 
under  false  pretenses.  People  who  are  draw- 
ing a  pood  salary  in  a  factory  that  Is  malting 
a  profit  do  not  need  the  benefits  of  the  char- 
itable organizntion  like  the  United  Service 
Organizations  for  entertainment.  Let  the 
company  or  the  employees  fcrm  an  organiza- 
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tion  and  build  their  own  enterulnment  cen- 
ters It  has  been  done  in  the  pa^t  and  snould 
t)e  done  In  the  future. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  Iniusiice  to  the  service 
men  and  should  be  stopped. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

C   K  Grboc. 
,  Srcretary.  Indiana  Ratnbotc   Veterans. 
P.  S. — I  am  gcing  to  have  the  whole  Rain- 
bow organization  get  behind  this  drive  na- 
tionally to  stop  it 

Subsequent  to  rercipt  cf  this  first  letter 
and  its  enclosure  I  have  roceivi^d  a  sec- 
ond letter  from  Mr.  Gregg,  which  Is  as 
fallows : 

Indiana  State  Chapter. 
Rainbow  Division  Veterans. 
Indwnapolis.  Ii:d..  Ncieynber  lo.  1941. 
Hon    Lotrrs  LtT>Low. 

i?eprcse7jfafite.«  Oifice  BuiJdmg. 

Waf'hing'cin.  D  C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  received  the  other  day  a 
resc.uticn  p.nssed  by  the  former  members  of 
B.utery  E.  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Field 
Artillery.  Ramt)o^   Division  Veterans. 

Attached  ycu  will  find  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion as  passed  by  the  Indiana  State  Chapter 
of  Indianapolis.  Rainbow  Division  Veterans 
Association  in  which  they  ask  that' all  moneys 
collected  for  the  United  Service  Organizations 
be  u?ed  fcr  the  ber.eiit  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  exclu'ively. 

I  have  been  requested  by  members  ol  the 
crgani.ration  to  ask  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repret-eiita- 
tives  who  are  from  Indiana  to  further  this 
resolution  As  secretary  I  would  appreciate 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  or  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Conghessional  Records 
sliowine  what  you  have  done  to  help 
straighten  this  matter  out.  and  whether  vr 
not  y(  u  have  given  your  support  to  protect 
the  men  who  are  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  We  veterans  of  the  Rainbow 
Division  know  what  happened  In  the  last 
war — that  things  given  to  us  in  the  United 
States  were  sold  to  us  in  France.  We  abso- 
lutely do  not  want  this  to  happen  tlus  time 
and  we  feel  that  before  It  happens  it  should 
be  straightened  cut  and  not  afterward. 

I  was  asked  to  keep  In  close  touch  with 
you  on  this  and  request  your  cooperation  and 
proof  that  this  has  been  brought  up  on  the 
floor,  and  In  that  way  we  wiU  know  that 
something  is  being  done  to  protect  the  future 
veterans  cf  the  United  Stales  armed  forces. 
Cordially  yours. 

C   K   Grecc. 
Secretary,  Induiva  State  Chapter, 

Rainbow  Dniston  Veterans. 

Thus  we  find  that  both  Battery  E.  One 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Field  Artillery, 
Rainbow  Division  Veterans'  Association, 
and  a  little  later  the  Indiana  Slate  chap- 
ter of  the  Rainbow  Veterans'  Association, 
have  gone  on  record  on  this  subject. 
The  docum.entary  evidence  of  the  very 
positive  views  of  these  veterans'  organi- 
zations is  as  follows: 

The  resolution  set  forth  below  was  passed 
by  Battery  E.  One  Hundred  and  Fiftietn 
Field  Artillery.  Rainbow  Division  Veterans' 
A-ssociaticn,  at  their  third  annual  reunica 
October  24.  25.  26,  1941,  Hotel  Washington. 
Indianapolis,   Ind 

We,  as  yeterans  of  the  last  World  War, 
upon  reading  that  the  money  that  was  col- 
lected by  the  United  Service  Organizaticna 
was  tjeing  used  to  build  recreation,  centers 
near  factories,  figured  that  the  present  youth 
cf  America  who  are  being  Inducted  into  the 
Army  were  about  to  get  the  same  deal  that 
was  handed  to  us  in  the  American  Exped>- 
tionary  Force.  For  instance,  many  times  we 
bought  cigarette*  from  organizations  that 
were  set  up  to  help  the  veterans  when  the 
package  of  cigarettes  had  a  slip  In  it  stat- 
ing that  they  were  being  donated  by  some 
I   organization  and  paid  for. 


As  many  of  the  organlratlon  prt^s^nt  ar« 
ldiiititie<i  with  Viirious  bUMiiei^  crgaiiiEa- 
tioufi.  they  donated  and  collected  nioneyt 
vl>.irh  was  collecteil  and  donated  with  the 
\.:  .ir^tandin^;  th.it  it  was  to  be  ti>ert  for  the 
l)«^nem  of  the  Army  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
men 

We  furtlier  f>t«i(d  lu  the  argument  that 
lib  a  whole  lot  butler  to  lnv«»tik;ate  iwiw 
while  the  Hung  is  Just  bring  stafted  than  to 
wail  until  after  the  emergency:  i*  t)ver  lo 
tiari  invesliKaiioii  and  have  everyihinK 
wliiiewathed  lor  evrryont  conceriied  A>  vet- 
erans, we  are  tired  of  collectlii  from  the 
American  people  for  one  ihinc  and  having 
It  «prm  for  Btiother  We  solicit  your  co- 
operation m  this  matter 

B^TTERT    F     VrTERANS. 

Mrs    C    K 

Ci      ,  I     ..  ^  Ic'k. 

"KlliOLUTION 

•"Wherras  the  Ffdtral  Govirrmcnt  a-ked 
the  clt;z.->ns  of  thl.*-  country  to  cJiitiibute  lo 
the  United  S«r\ice  Organizatu  ns  for  the 
benefit  of  men  in  H?r\ire. 

"Whereas  the  cin/ens  did  c<n'ribute  20 
millKiis,  fir  ccnstructicn  of  ei  •.  i ;  timimiiit 
centers  at  Army  camps. 

"Whereas  p^rt  of  this  money  1«  now  being 
spent  on  projects  In  no  way  coi  ntctcd  with 
Army  camps  or  scrMce  men:    Be  It 

"Rcsohcd  by  the  Battery  E  Cne  Hundred 
and  FMttcth.  Field  A'ttlh-rp,  Ro<n  xnr  Dnt.oion 
Vctrrans.  tn  reunion  a^^^cmblal.  a  ik  the  Mem- 
bc-s  of  C(in^:rt,s<-  to  invisticiite  i  he  expendi- 
tures of  the  funds  ol  United  S-rvIre  OrganiM- 
tions:   be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  lesclutlon  be 
mailed  to  all  Indiana  Rcprrsenlai  ives  in  Con- 
gress. Senators,  and  the  Secret  Rrv  cf  War. 
and  Thomas  C  Dewey,  of  New  Voik,  Glenn 
Hillis,  of  Indiana."  I 


4o\-ember  7, 

•cted  by  the 
iktd  for  the 


This  restjlution  was  pas-v-d  by'tlie  Indiana 
Gtate  Chapter  of  Indianapolis,  li^d  ,  Rainbow 
Division  Veterans.  Friday  night, 
1941: 

"Resoltytd.  That  all  moneys  coll 
United  Service  OrRanizations  be  I 
benefit   of    the    armed    force*   of    the    United 
Slates  exclusively,  tie  it  further 

'  Re.^olt^d.  That  Congress  investigate  the 
expenditures  of  the  mont  y  alretdy  c>  llecltd 
so  the  people  of  the  United  Slalifs  can  know 
how  It  IS  being  spent;  and  that  all  Members 
of  CongresB  receive  a  copy  of  re«>lution,  also 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  Glenn  E  Hillis." 


Iigfi  Rani,  ot  Illinois  in  the  Nation  » 

Ag:'icu'ture 


EXTENSION  OF  I-:?A'.M'KS 


HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEt^'TATIVES 


WediiCi^dav.  Nuvcmhcr  I&,  1941 


REPORT  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENl   OP 
COMMERCE 


Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  n-.y  cw  n  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  therein  a  report  from  the  Bureau 
cf  the  Cen.'^us.  E>epartment  of  Commerce, 
showing  the  high  rank  held  in  the  Na- 
tion's agriculture  by  the  gr^at  State  of 
Illinois. 

This  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  demon- 
strates not  only  the  contnbttions  made 
by  Illinois  farmer.',  lo  the  wdllare  of  the 
i  American  people  and  the  xcit  of   the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRKSSIOXAL  RFXORD 
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I:i  28  nil!  i:r-a:.t  T-  •-*■' 
ftgricurure  Illinois  r.;:,k  d  «- 
vor  th:rd  amcnc  *i.e  S'  i*  ~ 
thp  1940  renvu-  -i  -.j:  ;  'il'-urc  l'.:.:.'^:~ 
shown  tn  b»-  •!.■■  p;  ,:;i  -  :  ;:  ;r.  :••  'hi'.. 
o(  the  sojbf.t:.  (-r  p  f  'l'."  N,i: .  :.  I: 
Important    agriru!- ur.ii    J.i.  •    r~    ff    h  ^ 
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f  r:,  sr'd'.i" •.':-.  va'.uc  of  farm  buildings,  im- 
{.'.irr.e:.-.-  .i;.d  n^tf  hlncry,  and  number  of  farm 
tracK  s.  liunuis  ranked  second  to  its  next- 
door  neighbor,  Icwa.  In  gross  value  of  farm 
lands  and  buildings  Illinois  was ,  exceeded 
only  by  Iowa,  with  almost  an  equal  number 
of  farms,  and  Texas  with  more  than  twice  as 
many  farms  In  cvf  production  It  was  ex- 
crcded  only  by  I  -xi.  .::.r\  Minnesota,  The 
%alue  of  farm  prcducta  .-id,  traded,  or  con- 
sumed on  Illinois  farms  in  a  normal  year  was 
shown   -      '!,■■   ?454  ,58.3  861 

The   :   ;.   A,;.g   junimary  is  based  on  pro- 
duction tor  1939  and  inventory  for  1940: 


Item 


Foyhemw  kTow  n  ii.!.>>  _ v  re- 

^oyhMn.1  h(irv«r-te«l  for  \>eHaa bushels 

("lovw  s»*<l  harvestecl arros 

l>ii ....bu>l.<l- 

Gr&.ss  M«*d  harvested.. inTf-^ 

iNt bushels 

Corn,  sw«#t acres 

Farm  eTpens«'s 

LiniinK  tiiHterials - 

1)0  , tons 

TTovrs  and  pies  on  hand 

H<«Ks  and  {lies  solil  alive numlx-r 

Corn  harve!<ttd  for  grain acrr* 

1).. bush»ls 

Br'xim<t>rn pounds 

V^lm'  >if  buil'linrs  ainne 

1-  iriii  ■  xpenililures 

lni[iliiin'iii»  anil  machinery 

•  iit-vilinc  (111,  Wfri)*no,  etc... 

Hiiildinit  niaUTials.etc 

Tractors    .  number 

Kiirins  ri'fxirtinw  i«!o|>hones _ di>.. 

lIoe>  anil  nits  purchased ^ do.. 

Oai.s  tlireisheil acres 

Oats  ^hre^llp.l  -....bushels 

f'hickens  raised number 

(ie«rsr  raised do.. 

tiuineas  rauseil do.. 

\':due  of  fiiriii  land  and  buildinps 

\  iilue  of  (arm  implements  and  machinery 


Illinc.~  >^,-  86  7  p.  r.  c:i'  of  ;•-  e:.'i:e  State 
area  m  fiun-,*  cmp.irr;!  w,'h  9',  ,'i  p.c;i-tT.'  u: 
Nf'bra^k.i  93-!  porrcr.t  m  I  v.  i  M7  pi-r^':.'. 
in  K.i:i-i-  ;ii,d  wi'h  ,i  ;;..*.  :,.r,  .r,  cruv--  pt  : - 
ct-nt  of  5^1  7  Due  'i  Tl.e  u-c  -'  rr.;  !;,i:.-/  d 
c  ;u:pnif:.'  i::i!i.;-  !•.:■->■  [>pu;.ri  o  t..^- 
.-!;n:!:k  fr.-ir.  1402  649  ;:.  \^\0  t  ,=).38  847  ;■.: 
1940  111:!..;-;  li.-.*  ■-'I2n,:>4  «.!;:•»>  f.irir.er-  :.:.J 
7HS  i:',nwh:',--  I' <  r,iii:d-  y;cl.l  nt'o'.y 
."S  ,>00  dOi)  t;\i,-l-,i'i^  of  applt^  nv  re  tll.tr. 
lH5'ii)i),>  pi.vr^;-  rf  ih^rr.i'^  .i:,;!  ni  re  than 
17'iK--,,i  ii;..p.,.;-.  rf  pt  ,\.-!v  -  The  .iveragc 
\.i;;ie  !  Ii;:r.i  .-  I  .rm-  i-  rll  887,  ;•.-  -..liue  per 
a  n-  1.-.  «.H1  7ti,  tht  avei^ee  -i.'C  of  I's  tiirms  is 
145  4  ,ti  rc~  .  r.ci  the  .iVtT.i.;  .i.;  it  Ulinois 
f.irin  .'pcr;i;or-  >  4i*  yi  ,ir~  Or/.s  27  •:  '7  farms 
In  i:i:i;i  ,-  a;c  -ih!  ~ir\tHi  hv  u::;mp:  \d  d;:' 
ro.id--  N- ariy  33  OtK'  f.tin'.-^  t.i' e  h.i:d--\ir:.  -■  i 
n:Ki-  I'-  hvc-t.ck  inve:.'  :y  i:;.  h;df-  :ip- 
proxini.UfiV  2  50il  iX;0  r.x'tle  i.r.irly  f  Oi  0  :  o-i 
hov;s,  m':e  'h..'.!!  5iX)  i  OJ  slieep.  aMd  i.v.:.Ly 
1  000  CI.X!   nr.lkl;^'   .\vv.-- 


A  Muddled  Decision 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

or    LiRFO.i    >( 

IN    THE   SfclNWTE    OF    THE    UNITED    ST.ATES 


Wfd'u-sdaij.  ^■.rcPibcr  19.  1941 


EaDITORIAL    FROM   THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES 


Mr,  McNARY      Mr    President,   I   ask 
unanimous  cuii.Hiu   to   have  printed  m 
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til"  App-i.ix  it  ii.e  Record  an  editorial 
ivcm  [':.(■  N»  w  Yi'.k  T;:r.«5  of  Tuesday, 
Nov.'.-r.b.  :    18.  tnU'ld     A  Muddled  De- 

Tht  le  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a.s  frildw- : 

P:    ;r.  tlif  N    v  Y  irk  Times  of  November  18, 
1941! 

.K    N:-  DDLED  DECISION 

Though  liie  National  Defense  Mediation 
B  lard  and  the  administration  finally  emerged 
■with  the  right  and  only  possible  decision  in 
the  captive  coal  mine  case,  they  have  even 
ye:  failed  to  make  clear  the  chief  reason 
which  made  that  decision  necessary. 

I;.!  fuil  text  of  the  majority  decision  of 
•i.e  Med.ition  Board  is.  in  fact,  an  almost  In- 
c:  d.b.v  ir.uddled  and  inconsistent  piece  of 
rfa-L-:-..:-.^  F  r  two-thirds  of  its  length  ~lt 
.seems  !,  !>■  hading  up  to  the  very  opposite 
cone.  i-io:.  fr  .ni  the  one  at  which  it  does 
arriv  v.ewmg  the  1  individual  in  200 
who  has  :.  .t  chosen  to  Join  the  union,  the 
Board  majority  finds  it  "hard  to  think  of  a 
reason  why  |  he  |  sliould  persist  In  refusing." 
It  even  declares  at  one  point:  "It  would  seem 
to  be  th-e  part  of  wisdom  for  the  operators 
involved  m  th:.s  dispute  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  with  its  added 
assurance  of  full  and  uninterrupted  produc- 
»vM!  '■  In  fac  in  certain  other  circumstances 
•;.:  B  ard  n.ajority  "would  not  be  prepared 
I'  rrcoamuud  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
should  waive  the  union  shop  in  these  captive 
ir.i:.-  ~  a'  'hi~  tmie." 

vv:v-r!«  The  majTity  reasoning  wobbles  and 

t'.^-  '.  '  face  in  ail  directions  at  once,  the 
re. I,-  i.u;^  .i(  the  CIO  minority  In  favor  of 
H  c;  st'd  -sp:  p  decision  Is  vigorous  and  direct. 
Th  ■  mir;  r.tv  sTe^-es  'he  pcirt  that  the 
B'.ird  f.-reed  tl.e  B  -haduir.  Steel  Co.  to  ac- 
cept  .1   do-ed   si.  p   In   tl'.e   shipbuilding   in- 
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the  real  case,  then,  against  grant- 
?wis  his  demand  for  the  closed 
.•as  stated  clearly  by  the  War  Labor 
^•ears  ago.  It  is  simply  that  the 
e  nergency  should  not  be  exploited 
or  weaken  the  position  of  unions 
that  the  status  quo  on  the  open 
hop  should  have  been  frozen  for 
of  the  emergency. 

Defense  Mediation  Board  was 

again  urged  to  adopt  such  a  prin- 

11  as  a  rule  to  guide  its  decisions 

i|icreases.     It  refused  to  do  so.     It 

tilely   that    "each   case   would    be 

Its  own  merits."     It  was  in  fact, 

ies    of    decisions,    laying    down    a 

icy.     It  was  in  fact  creating  prece- 

would  rise  to  plague  It,     But  it 

pi'etend  fhat  these  were  not  prece- 
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the  west  coast.     "On   the  merits 

basis  for  distinguishing  the  cap- 

from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The    precedent    had    already 

Ished  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


it  was  at  last  forced  to  take  the 
e   stand.   Its  explanation   of   that 
uddy  and  Inconsistent  principally 
refuses   to   acknowledge   publicly 
hat  It  made  a  cardinal  error.    Even 
that  "acceptance  of  the  unlon- 
in  the  coal  mines  is.  In  cur 
divorced  by  the  peculiar  and  excep- 
lons  of  this  case  from  effect  as  a 
in  other  Industries."     This  is  an 
will   be   found   practically   no- 
ide  the  Board  Itself, 
oard  had  accepted  Mr    Lewis'  de- 
closed  shop.  Its  action  would  have 
ed  everjrwhere  as  an  act  of  gov- 
surrender.      It    would.    In    effect, 
llshed   the  closed   shop  as  official 
policy      It    would    have    been 
a   signal    by   other   union    leaders 
the  country  tl.at  the  administra- 
of  strikes,    would  give    in   to 
nds.     It   would   have   settled  one 
at  the  cost  of  giving  rise  to  scores 
and   wrecking   the   whole   defense 
These   were   the   real   reasons  for 
r.  Lewis'  demand.    But  the  Board 
lacked     the    clearheadedness    and 
say  so 


.A  Thrtat  to  Stable   Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON,  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN    THE  *:NATE  of  THE  UNITEX)   STATES 


Wednesday.  November  19.  1941 


EDITO: 


iRl/ 


AL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
November  17,  1941,  entitled  "A  Threat  to 
Stable  Jobs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  followi : 

(From  thej  Milwaukee  Journal,  November  17, 
19411 

A  THREAT  TO  STABLE  JOBS 

The  Feceral  Social  Security  Beard,  backed 
by  other  f«>w  Deal  agencies,  is  now  seeking 


ArrKNMx 
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to  convince  Congress  that  unemployment 
ccmpensatlon  phould  be  completely  federal- 
ized. The  Beard  duts  not  like  the  practices 
of  some  Stat«s  It  is  particularly  disgruntled 
wi'h  the  experience  rating  policy  of  th« 
States,  for  this  decreases  the  amount  of 
money  held  for  Stnt-  accounts  by  the  Board 
and  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government, 

If  unemployment  were  completely  federal- 
ized under  tiie  B<  ard's  plans,  there  would 
be  a  loss  to  both  employers  and  employees — 
but  there  would  be.  at  least  temporarily,  an 
increase  of  many  millions  In  the  fund's  re- 
sources— and  Gov-ernment  wculd  have  that 
money  to  spend 

In  Wisconsin,  f^xlerallzation  would  mean 
a  greater  change  than  in  most  States  Wis- 
consli.  has  an  individual  employer  account 
system,  with  experience  rating.  This  year 
tb  percent  of  the  State's  employers  who  have 
been  cuvertd  2  or  more  years  arc  paying 
either  1  percent  or  nothing  at  all.  About  9 
percent  are  paying  a  rate  in  excess  of  normal, 
because  their  employment  records  are  poor. 
The  remaining  26  percent  are  paying  the 
normal  rate  of  2  7  fxrcent 

Wisconsin  experience  clearly  indicates  that, 
where  an  employer  has  something  to  gain  by 
making  employment  stable,  he  makes  every 
effort  to  keep  labor  turn-over  at  a  minimum. 
Two-thirds  of  the  States  employers  have 
found  ways  to  hold  turn-over  and  lay-offs 
near   tlie   zero   mark. 

Federalization  would  end  all  this.  Every 
employer  wculd  pay  the  same  rate,  regard- 
less of  his  employment  policy  There  would 
be  no  advantage  in  stabilizing  employment. 
There  would  be  no  disadvantage  in  turn- 
over A  great  many  more  workers  would  get 
unemployment  compensation,  but  only  be- 
catL«e  a  great  many  more  workers  would  be 
in  and  out  of  Jobs 

■Various  State  employer  and  employee  or- 
ganizations, realizing  these  things,  are  pro- 
testing to  Congress  against  the  bills  which 
wculd  start  the  movement  toward  complete 
federalization.  Self-interest.  If  nothing  else, 
should  lead  citizens  generally  to  support  them. 
It  should  be  made  clear  to  Wisconsin  Con- 
gressmen and  to  other  Members  of  Congress 
that  there  is  no  sound  argument;  for  federali- 
zatioD — that  the  only  semblance  of  an  argu- 
ment is  that  it  wruld  make  available  for  na- 
tional use  additional  sums  of  money.  Con- 
gressmen surely  can  be  shown  that  there  are 
ether  and  better  ways  to  get  money  for  de- 
fense purposes  than  by  milking  employers 
and  their  employees  for  a  change  which  would 
cost  employers  more  and  wculd  make  the  Jobs 
of  employees  U^s  secure. 


Let   Us    Give  Thanks 
EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Wednesday.  November  19.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    Llhl 


MAGAZINE 


Mr.  GILLETTE,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  rf  ']-.r  Rfcord  a  very  excel- 
lent editorial  1r  rr.  L;b'  rty  magazine,  cur- 
rent issue,  entitled  ■  Let  t.'.^  O.ve  T^.ar.k;." 


There  l)einR  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  Liberty  of   November  29,   19411 

LtT    rs    GIVE     THANKS 

This  is  the  time  of  the  harvest  festival, 
whui  the  free  people  of  the  United  Staits 
t.ike  a  holiday  to  thank  God  for  their  blc!>a- 
Ings 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  we  had  greater 
occasion  to  be  thankful?  Take  a  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  world;  we  Americans  today  are 
indeed  the  most  fortunate  people  on  the 
earth. 

In  the  light  of  history,  this  fact  is  aU  the 
mere  remarkable  because  the  roots  of  our 
thanksgiving  He  d^^p  In  trial  and  suflering 
rather  than  m  good  fortune 

It  was  a  lean  summer  in  1621.  The  Pil- 
grim fathers  had~broken  stony  ground  around 
the  shores  of  Plymouth  Bay  Tlicy  turned 
up  the  sod  and  planted  their  seed,  but  the 
lains  did  not  come  and  the  earth  lay  parched 
and  unfriendly  When  autumn  came  there 
were  not  many  sheaves  to  bring  in.  Behold- 
ing the  scanty  crop.  Governor  Bradford  turned 
to  the  little  band — only  about  half  of  the 
Mayflou'eT  passengers  rem.ained  alive — and  is- 
sued a  decree  As  an  official  act.  the  Pilgrims 
set  apart  a  day  to  thank  God  for  their  small 
harvest. 

That  was  the  way  our  Thanksgiving  began. 
All  through  the  wilderness  ether  settlers  fol- 
lowed that  humble  and  devout  example.  As 
time  went  on  and  campflres  became  villages, 
towns  t)eiame  cities,  and  colonies  united  into 
a  nation,  muny  official  Thanksgiving  Days 
were  decreed  because  of  special  mercies  But 
it  was  not  until  a  dark  hour  in  our  history 
that  our  national  annual  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  established  That  was  in  the  bitter  year 
of  1864.  Two  battles  of  Bull  Run  had  been 
fought  and  lost.  Everywhere  the  forces  of 
the  Union  were  losing  There  was  discontent 
in  all  the  Northern  States 

Men  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  principle 
of  one  great  union  for  the  expediency  of  a 
negotiated  peace 

In  that  sad  year  President  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed our  first  national  Thanksgiving 

Today,  the  American  whose  heart  is  not 
stirred  by  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  our 
national  blessings  is  not  fit  to  call  himself  an 
American  Our  gratitude  must  go  for  lieyond 
the  obvious. 

True,  no  bombs  have  fallen  on  our  cities 
Our  people  do  not. hide  in  shelters  while  the 
bombers  ride  the  sky.  We  are  safe  In  our 
homes.  No  Americans  are  tramping  down 
the  long  defile  of  the  homeless  We  do  not 
Stand  in  dread  of  Invading  soldiers  with  fiie 
and  torch  and  whip  We  know  we  are  not 
going  Into  concentration  camps  We  know 
that  we  have  food  and  water  These  blessings 
we  have,  but  they  are  not  the  greatest 

Nobler  than  these,  and  our  greatest  bless- 
ing, we  still  have  the  courage  to  fight  for  our 
way  of  life.  We  have  a  faith  that  makes  us 
willing  to  die  for  this  freedom  We  have 
known  good  t\,mes  and  bad.  but  whether  in 
prosperity  or  In  depression,  in  storm  or  calm, 
in  peace  or  war.  we  have  kept  burning  here  In 
this  dear  free  land  of  ours  the  light  of  free- 
dom That  fire  once  warmed  the  hearts  of 
the  Pilgrims  In  the  winters  of  the  Plymouth 
settlement:  it  burned  a  steady  fiame  with 
Washington's  men  in  Valley  Forge.  The  fire 
of  that  faith  sent  men  into  the  inferno  of 
Gettysburg  and  their  grandsons  through  the 
forest  of  Argonne. 

We  are  not  only  free,  but  we  so  love  free- 
dom that  we  are  ready  to  fight  and  to  die, 
that  it  shall  not  perish  from  the  eanh 

That  Is  our  greatest  blessing,  and  for  that. 
above  all.  we  should  praise  our  God  on  this 
TTiankBgivlng   Day. 


(  '  (  ) 
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A  Pfvelopir.g  Aviation  Means  a  Stronger 
America  ■ 

LXl  ENSIGN  OF  KLM.\ivKS 
or  I 

HUN  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WBST  VIBCINIA         I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE-VTATIVES 

i  


Tut'sdai/,  Nov-cvibt-r  18.  f294/ 

ADDRESS  OF  HON    JENNINGS  iL»J<DOU'H, 
OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  Spea^ker.  it  was 
my  privilege  the  morninp  oif  Monday. 
November  17,  to  deliver  the  di'dicaiion 
address  during  cornerstone-layinK  cere- 
monies for  the  administration  bu.  :  :u'- 
hangar  at  the  municipal  airport  ii.  Mt  i- 
gantown.  W,  Va. 

Thi.'i  structure,  costing  approximately 
$250,000,  ii  a  further  evidence  ol  the  for- 
ward-looking aviation  activity  iii  ;hat 
community.  The  airpor'  itsedf  l^  be.ng 
broupht  to  completion  arid  i.«.  one  ol  the 
finest  of  its  type  in  the  United  States. 

My  address  on  this  occasion  follows: 

Tins  administration  and  hangar  building 
we  are  dedicating  today  is  anotjicr  btip  to- 
ward completing  a  wonderful  airport,  making 
Mcrgantown  an  important  link  jin  the  vast 
civil  aviation  program.  Last-spring  we  dedi- 
cated this  airport  Since  that  time  great 
progress  is  being  wrought  to  make  it  uue  of 
the  outstanding  airports  in  the  country  It 
Is  a  part  of  the  chum  of  aviati(:n  that  will 
bring  the  trade  and  commerce  «f  the  world 
to  our  door:  we  must  do  everytliing  m  our 
power  to  keep  that  trade  growli^.  We  need 
a  tremendous  number  of  alrporta  now  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  after  the  eiiergency  «• 
will  need  far  more  of  them  for  jx  vastly  ex- 
panded civil  aviation.  They  mu*  be  planned 
for  both  civil  and  military  Aircraft  An 
American-flag  fleet  of  transport  planes,  a 
symbol  of  security.  Is  droning  oUt  a  message 
of  welfare  for  all  the  people  of  <>ur  neighbor 
ropub'lcs  to  the  south  and  la  the  north. 
These  winged  sentinels,  guarding  our  way  of 
life,  represent  the  pinnacles  of  a  tremendous 
new  development  of  this  century<— the. indus- 
try, sport,  hobby — the  national  activity  whlctx 
Is  civil  aviation,  ] 

AVIATION     AI06    SlCrUt'T 

Anyone,  whether  he  has  ever  been  up  in 

a  plane  or  not,  today  realizes  th#  poiniodness 
of  President  Roosevf  It's  recent  sttitement  that 
•Hardly  another  civil  activity  at  our  people 
bears  such  a  direct  and  Intlmatle  relation  to 
the  national  security  as  does  civil  aviation  " 
Our  plane  plants,  airports.  pUoti,  an'  ]  :  s 
6'and  by.  ready  for  whatever  tMks  r.,^\  tjc 
required  of  them 

Esjjeclally  are  great  taskr  t>eirte  perfornjed 
by  our  air  lines.  With  the  busie.««.  fUet  of  air- 
planes In  the  world,  24  hours  a  flay  they  are 
speeding  the  cream  of  our  Nation  s  Intel ict 
from  one  production  site  to  a»other:  fr  m 
one  conference  to  another;  getting  qu.-^k- 
thlnklng  people  speedily  from  ohe  vital  z'  ne 
of  Industrial  or  commercial  operation-!  'o 
another — saving  time  here  which  can  be  sp'  :  t 
on  a  vital  defense  project  there 

However,  quite  aside  from  the  value  of  ur 
civil  air  lines  as  a  tlme-savtr;g  device  j  tr:  - 
tially  they  are  capable  of  perhiipi  a  lar^i'  r  a:.d 

certainly  a  much  more  direct  contribution 
to   our   national   aecunty       Op.    cur   domemc 
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air  l.i.ps  fllone  we  hav«  367  pUms.  with  a 
tctal  sealing  capacity  otlJOIH.  These  planes 
Could  be  concentrated  at  any  rendcz%-ous  in 
the  continental  United  States  within  15 
hours.  Tliink  of  It!  Within  15  hours  we 
could  cnncentrate  at  a  strategic  point  or 
points  planes  capable  of  transporting  7.000 
«rmed  trcxps.  Should  w  ■  t.  :.i.ed  with  that 
necessity,  it  is  consolK.g  t  >  know  that  our 
civil  air  hnes  nlone  could  tran.sport  troops 
without  aid  from  our  NM'.'ary  E^tablish- 
ments 

COOPrRATION    IS   EiUiENT 

Wonderful  achievi:ment!!  are  bflng  accom- 
plLshed  by  cooptTatton  brtv.f^«ii  -li.^  republics 
or  the  Western  Hemisnh'  r<-  Without  the 
beatinc;  of  dnuns  or  i  .  a;:.;-:  of  trumpets. 
United  States  transp  t-.>';  ;.  arcs  nnd  r*  pre- 
sentati\fs  of  the  L  i' :'•■.-. \'.::rr\iAr.  c  u:.tics 
are  scooilnc  b-i<  k  i;,d  I  vh  v  c-.'-.r.'.:'  •:-.fse 
days,  tnki:.^'  ct'.-Vir  ,  :.  tr.i,.-;'  :*  ^'qwip- 
ment.  ^•■"•..s  '.:.'■  !;il'.i!i>  s  c'.er  r  rr.mi;:.,  ca- 
tii.n  jir.  hi,  !r.-i.  atvai.^-.v.iz  r.  lirrarts— cl^ii'.e 
^;^l•.;:.••^s  ;:i  'he  Air.fr;cM!;  '.<.av 

.^^uie  from  tht-^'^  imp'rta:.'  cor.trniuMr  ;-.v 
which  our  fiv'.l  av;a'ion  i=  makmcr  Unre  i  a 
pr;ai;irv  c>.;.-  dcr.itL.n  tlia'  we  nui.-^t  irc  'c- 
r.i/.«'— we  nui~'  k' t'p  the  .i:^'i.,ii  (■{  dt'ir.o  :,i  y 
i.'i  ':p'<p  sii.ipc  to  pri'duc,'  !hf  'irt  1.-  wrh 
\vh.rh  U)  f.iiT'.fy  the  dt  n-Axract'.-'  d>  ff;;.M.- 
T.)  k"fp  f.hi.s  kjiijant'.r  w  ,rk'hrp  (  f  d-  m''Cri'  y 
r.iit  unly  in  tiptop  .^hai^e  but  also  tn  r:.d  w  i' 
w.th  thi>  enrri^y  of  a  superman,  w.'  mn-t  !.:iv<"- 
speedy  t  ran>pOi-tat  ion  tcr  the  key  n\*.-n  a:ui 
tht'  material?  of  defcix-      The  fa.-iter  brcrnts 


the   1'  ud- 


en  I 
Our  a,r  iiii' 


a:;' 


As 


thi'  tempo  if  t.hr  d-  ftM.i«:> 
beroni^s  ;hf  rry  U  r  >p' t  d 
thf>  liftlir.t?  of  dffi'!:--e 

More  and  ni(  rt  piuits  are  being  trair.ed 
of  Seiireniber  1,  1941.  there  were  181  281  cr- 
tittcated  pile  •.-  I  n-.clndu.i;  student  pi'.ot.« )  i:i 
the  United  State-,  an  increase  of  200  percent 
Pinre  July  1  1938,  ar.d  i:i  additio-.  an  U!:d-- 
termmed  luiinber  who  wore  iir.certitir.ited. 
The  day  i?  not  far  distant  when  the  tot.d  vki'.l 
number  a  mi'.'.io:-;  The.-8  men  a:c  keen, 
youiitc,  >  nijer.  n.  love  wrh  tlieir  pr  fe-,-i  :•., 
They  are  Auivn,^  the  wirld  s  fines',  far.«igh*fd. 
and  mtelligen:;  they  can  be  fompared  'o  'iie 
ma.sters  of  the  old  shins  bringing  i.j  u.s  r.irgces 
of  treasure  from  di.stant  shore* 

Over  264  (X)0  000  miles  were  flown  m  1940  In 
non.srheduled  flyinsf  The  civil  airwavs  at 
pri'Sent  i^T'.er  n^  re  ih.m  20  percen',  i  r  600  OOO 
siiuare  niiies  rf  the  continental  I'lu'ed 
S'a.es  Now  we  know  tli.i'  n;^  nation  can  fi  el 
.'afe  fri  m  a^' 're.s,-:on  with^'Ut  a  treme:  d,  us 
flee'  of  pl.ines  This  is  the  military  s'tj:.  n. 
canre  ot  wliy  we  must  ''air  cjr.ditnn"  the 
en*  ire  ri-mg  i;er.era'ipn  The 
canoe  i,-.  'he  me  we  know  bt^- 
use  'he  i:rp:.)ne  for  c^'mmerc- 
t>e',tei  unolt  rs-andir.k'  betwe, 
iiat.ons  '.lia:  are  f.ir  apart 

Br U  DING    fuR    TOMORROW 

Becaiis,'  ti'.e  de.'t  nse  niutive  is  so  conipli  ttiv 
up}>ermos'  .n  ^ur  nunds  now,  we  are  liable 
to  lor^et  that  wb.at  we  are  btnldin^  w.ll  be 
Cuinmercially  \. unable  alter  tlie  env.  lizeney 
has  pas.-ed  We  niiLst  dilend  r.o'A  wli.it  we 
w.ll  er.j.y  1-1  the  futuie  This  is  i.nly  tiie  bo- 
tnnninc  Tb.e  time  will  come  wlien  every  c.-y 
and  Tiwn  lias  ivernieht  mail  service  ir  m 
coa.-'  u  c  ast  Hokie  air  liners  vtill  cume  uoo 
f'.eiy  ery  o!  ,-i/e  a::6  the  snialler  ccmniui.it.e.s 
will  re.ei\e  air  mall  pick-iip  and  feeder  >trv- 
ice  t<-  -nir  tlieir  needs  We  have  every  ri.t,-^.a 
to  belU'.e  that  all  rirst-elass  mail  and  l.:;ht 
cargo  w.il  t;-  b\  air  for  the  same  cost  a>  by  ra.l 

These  aie  c  irent  reasons  wh>  we  are  deci.- 
cating  this  ivoiklmg  today.  You  are  taking 
the  seci  r.d  .>'ep  icr  ycur  city  into  active  p.ir- 
ticipation  m  the  air  aize.  Everyone  eld  and 
young  will  profit  by  i:  and  prosper  from  this 
mmuiiication.  And  tliat 
tb.er  ireedon;s  uro.  it  and 
^rcAtii  for  tile  democracv 


new   freed>  in    .  J   c, 
freedom  will  br.n^ 
a  new  a. id  cr«  a"er 


we  are  now  dei 


encnoi; 


.>      civil       Sli;;-. 

ti- 

We  wan* 

tij 

and  tra'.el  . 

nd 

n    pe.  plo    . 

nd 

A  Letter  to  My  Governor 


-EX'IEN-:0:;   CF   RE\T-\:-:K5 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

IN    THE  iU.rj'E  Or    REPRESENTATIVES 


Wtdne^day.  November  19,  1941 


LETTER  TO  lo'N  lEinEPI  H  LEHMAN, 
GO\'EHNOFi  fiF  M  •.■,  YO'EK  r-TATE,  CON- 
CEE.MNO    CXiNOi  IIi..)N-:    I.\    ri ARLEM 


M:  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY  Mr. 
Speaker,  uiider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maik,s  in  tlie  Recohd.  I  include  the  f ol- 
io wiiii:  ; 

November  19.  1941. 

Hon    Herhprt  H   Lfhm.an. 

Eircuttre  Oi amber.  Albany    -V     Y. 

My  Df\r  Govern'or.  For  some  time  the 
pres.s  la-  !>  '  n  printing  accounts  of  the  con- 
cl;';  IS  exis'in-;  m  Harlem.  As  you  know, 
ti-.e  p  ;)ul.i':o:i  consists  mostly  of  Negroes, 
I'alians.  and  Puerto  Ricans.  The  New  York 
City  newspapers  have  been  publishing  daily 
accounts  of  the  many  crimes  committed  In 
tha'  area,  but  apparently  nothing  was  done 
i.i.":l  a  y  vma  boy  named  O'Connell,  return- 
in^;  from  church,  was  stabbed  to  death  on 
Fifth  .■\vt>n\ie  .At  this  point  the  press  unan- 
imously denian  iui  Lfficial  and  prompt  police 
action. 

Police  C'  n.mi-sioner  Valentine.  In  response 
to  the  in.sistent  demands  of  the  public,  pub- 
licly admitted  his  inability  to  furnish  ade- 
fiiKCe  police  protection  In  Harlem  because  of 
tlie  m.sufflcient  number  of  police  officers  al- 
I  wed  him  bv  th'^  m,iv  r  The  president  of 
the  city  c;,uiicil.  New  b.  .ci  Morris,  In  a  public 
.statement,  conceded  the  failure  of  the  present 
city  administration  to  meet  the  crisis  and 
offered  as  his  only  solution  the  fact  that  the 
si'u.i'iorii  should  be  considered  a  State  mat- 
ter In  the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
the.-c  apiit  ir-  .t  -•  ry  about  the  Negro  prob- 
K-m  and  th.-  -n.'or  -■;  n.  of  the  National  Urban 
League  ti.at  •;.  .\.  ^r  ;:ablem  is  a  national 
problem  ai.,;i  .-  lu  n  .-i.ould  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government. 


Frankly    I 


he  opinion  that  the  exist- 


K.i.'  cin'flrult.es  m  'V  b"  corrected  without  any 
int.  rierence  en  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnv  nt,  but  I  al.so  feel  that  It  cannot  and 
will  not  be  corrected  unless  the  government  of 
the  State  of  New  York  displays  an  active 
and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  problem  Be- 
cause of  the  utter  failure  of  the  present  city 
administration  to  deal  with  this  unhappy 
Slate  of  affairs  in  an  !.  nest,  straizhtfcrward 
manner  things  h.ov,  tnen  growing  steadily 
worse,  until  n  w  wiun  *hey  have  reached  a 
point  th.it  tl:ey  are  a  di.sgrace  to  the  city. 
:?t,i*e    and  to  the  Nati.  in 

I  wa-  born  and  spent  most  of  my  hfe  in 
Hai.em  and  now  live  just  a  few  streets  away, 
T  w.i-  my  privilege  to  serve  for  years  en  the 
!  ,il  >.  h  i  1  bard  and  to  represent  some  of 
'o..  territory  in  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Now  Y  rk,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge 
it  .mecl  through  those  services  I  am  acquainted 
w.th.  many  of  the  resident.*  of  Harlem,  who, 
in  my  cpinion,  are  decent.  God-fearing,  hard- 
working citizens  who  are  helpless  to  "protect 
themselves  against  the  activities  of  tlie  riff- 
raff  and  criminal  element  that  now  seems  to 
d   ir.mato  the  neighborhood 

The  New  V  ik  C.'y  P.l.e  D  partment  is 
th.e  :ine-t  m  tl.e  w.rl:!  a.,o  ."-  members  are 
alw.tv-  re.idy  an.i  wil.mc  t  :r..il<  every  sacri- 
hee  cletr.ancicd  cf  tiieio..  bii:  'hiir  hands  have 


beei-  tied.iind  their  only  reward  for  doing  fine 
police  work  in  Hariem  is  to  be  transfeired  to 
some  obscure  post. 

As  Governor.  1  respectfully  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  urgent  and  Important  for  you  to 
take  a  per  onal  interest  in  remedying  the  con- 
ditions w  iich  are  alleged  to  be  responsible 
for  all  of  the  trouble  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  the  facili- 
ties of  the  existing  agencies  of  government 
to  the  em  i  that  a  program  of  correction  and 
improvem  ?nt  be  arranged  and  carried  out 
immediati  l;-.  To  formulate  this  program  I 
suggest  t  le  following  outstanding  citizens, 
many  of  vhom  are  ardent  supporters  of  the 
present  city  administration.  They  will  serve 
as  a  faci  -finding  body  and  make  recom- 
mendations, to  which  recommendations  the 
State  should  pledge  its  support  In  the  event 
that  the  c  ty  administration  persists  in  ignor- 
Lig  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in 
Harlem. 

I  belieMe  the  following  ladles  and  gentle- 
men woul  d  command  the  respect  and  cocp- 
eration  o  the  public,  the  press,  and  the 
elected  ofl  cials  of  the  city.  State,  and  Nation: 

His  Exc  Bllency.  Francis  J  Spellman,  arch- 
bishop of  New  York. 

Bishop  William  Manning. 

Rev.  A.  Clayton  Powell,  member-elect  New 
York  City  Council. 

Mrs.  Fn  nklin  D  Roosevelt. 

Mrs.  El  ?nore  M.  Herrick.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mrs.  Oglen  Reid.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Hon.  G|iy  J  Swope.  Director  of  the  Insular 
Possessioi^s. 

Hon.  J  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  ol  Investigation. 

Mr.  ThJmas  Lyons,  president,  New  York 
State  Fed?ratlon  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  president,  the 
Daily  Nev  s. 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Curran.  chief  city  magis- 
trate. 

Judge  jDhn  Warren  Hull,  children's  court. 

Mr.  Wa  ter  White,  A.  I.  C.  of  C  P. 

Mr.  Dai  id  Dublnsky,  president  of  I.  L.  G. 
W   U. 

Hon.  Simuel  Seabury. 

Hon.  Jc  hn  J.  Freschl,  Judge,  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. 

Mr,  Lui?i  Antonini,  vice  president  I.  L  G 
W    U. 

I  shall  do  everything  necessary  to  obtain 
the  full  a:  id  complete  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

With  in  y  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sin  :erely  yours, 

M.^RTIN  J.  Kennedy. 
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FROM   THE   WASHINGTON 
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Mr.  .ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heietofoie  granted,  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  'D.  O   Sunday  Star 
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Ncvembcr  16.  1941.  by  Charges  G.  Ross, 
eniiiled  'United  Stales  \V\ir  Wuticul  a 
Declaration." 

The  article  follows: 

[From    the   Washington   Sunday   Star   of 
November  16.  1941 1 

United  States  War  Withott  a  Declaration — 

TE.VlFtRAVE.'^T    FkICEDE.NTS,  EXfEDlINCT  BE-UI 

ON  PatSINT  STATtIS 

(By  Cl.arles  G   Rof«) 

Kow  does  It  come  that  the  United  St.Ttes 
Is  virtually  in  a  naval  war  with  Germany 
without  a  dcclaiaticn  ol  war  by  Congress? 

There  can  be  no  simple  answer  to  this 
quesiicu 

The  roots  of  the  answer  are  In  the  unique 
nature  of  the  pre?-ent  war;  in  the  tempera- 
ment and  character  of  the  American  people — 
we  habitually  want  to  eat  tur  cake  and  have 
it,  tuo — in  the  temperament  and  character 
of  the  President:  in  pclitirai  expediency;  In 
American  precedent;  in  strategic  considera- 
tions. It  ■  Is  lmpo^sjble  to  disem ancle  uU 
these  fnct-r? — and  no  doubt  there  are 
others — and  say  how  each  one  has  con- 
tributed to  the  result. 

The  one  thing  plain  as  day  is  the  fact  that 
cur  naval  ves^-els  are  operotmg  against  Ger- 
man submarines  In  the  North  Atlantic  under 
orders  from  the  Pref^ldent  to  shoot  on  sight; 
that  one  of  our  vessels  has  been  badly  dam- 
aged and  another  sent  to  the  bottom,  with 
the  loss  of  mure  than  a  hundred  American 
lives  in  the  two  case.^;  that  these  hostilities 
have  occurred  and  others  are  in  the  making 
without  any  declaration  cf  war  by  Ccngnss 
or  any  request  for  such  a  declaration  by  the 
President. 

Many  persons,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Pres.dent  to  explain  this  anomalous  s-tate  of 
affairs,  must  new  and  then  be  puzzled  The 
traditional  "man  from  Mars "  would  be  com- 
pletely baflJed 

MANY    RESTRAINTS   ON    PRESIDENT 

There  will  be  no  attempt  here  to  do  any 
definitive  unriddling,  but  certain  considera- 
tions that  have  undoubtedly  had  weight  with 
the  rdmmistration  may  be  set  out. 

One  of  these,  obviously.  Is  the  restraint 
Imposed  upon  the  President  by  the  tricky 
Democratic  platform  of  1940  and  by  his  own 
words  in  the  campaign.  The  President  in  a 
sense  has  been  the  prisoner  of  these  declara- 
tions against  war.  Wendell  Wil  kle  has  la- 
bored under  similar  disabilnie«.  but,  since  he 
Is  not  charged  wtth  the  responsibility  of  office, 
they  have  been  less  onerous. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  hedged  In  by  the 
platform  pledee  and  his  own  pledge  not  to 
send  American  s<jldlers  "into  any  foreign 
wars'  except  In  case  of  attack  No  one  can 
say  what  he  might  have  done  had  these 
pledges  not  been  given.  Conceivably  he  would 
have  moved  no  faster  or  further  than  he  has 
moved:  a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  President's  desire — as  wit- 
ness his  appeals  to  Mussolini  and  Hitler— to 
keep  this  country  free  of  war  But  what  Mr. 
Ro&sevelt  might  or  might  not  have  done  if 
unhampered  by  campaign  promises  is  bes;de 
the  point.  The  point  is  only  that  the  prom- 
ises were  given  and  that,  whatever  his  inmost 
con'l:tlons  as  to  the  best  policy  for  the 
United  States  In  the  face  of  the  unfolding 
menace  cf  Hitlcrlsm,  he  has  sought  to  keep 
his  acts  in  conformity  (or.  if  you  accept  the 
view  of  his  opponents,  in  apparent  conform- 
ity) with  his  and  his  prrtys  pledges. 

MUCH     MAUE    OF    NAZI     'FIRACT" 

The.se  pledges — as  well,  perhaps  as  the  con- 
victions of  the  President — run  clearly  against 
anything  savoring  of  aggressive  war  by  the 
United  Slates.  So  It  is  that  the  President 
has  Just.Qed  our  naval  action  agTinsi  Ger- 
many, without  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 
on  the  ground  that  Germany  has  engaged  in 
piracy  against  the  United  Stales.     This  is  a 
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pc.nt  he  has  repeatedly  nmde  in  his  press 
ccnfcrences  and  his  formal  speeches,  notably 
that  of  September  11.  m  which  he  anncunctd 
his  "shoct  first     order  to  the  Navy.  • 

When    ycu    see    a    rattleinaUe    poised    to 
strike."    said    the    President    in    h!»    address, 
"you  do  not   wait   till   he  has  struck   before 
you   crush   him      •     •     •     Those  Ni7i   sub- 
marines and  raiders  are  the  ratUesnakes  of 
tlie  Atlantic     They  are  a  menace  to  the  free 
pathway  of  the  high  seas      •      •      •      Do  not 
lef   us  split  hairs.     Let   us  not  a&k  ourselves 
whether  the  .\niericas  ^hculd  begin  to  defend 
themselves  after  the  fifth  attack,  or  the  tenth 
attack,  or  the  twentieth  attack.    The  time 
for  active  defense  is  new.     •     •     •     If  sub- 
marines or  raiders  attack   in  distant  waters, 
they  can  attack  equally  well  wiihin  sight  of 
our  own  shores,     "riieir  very  presence  in  any 
waters  which  America  deems  vital  to  its  de- 
fense constitutes  an  attack." 
.   As  the  President  pcUited  out  in  the  same 
address,   there    is    precedent   for   war   en    tb# 
"rattlesnakes"   of   the    sea   without   a   formal 
declaration  cf  war.     He  gave   two  instances. 
The  second  Piesidcnt   of  the  United  States, 
John  Adams,  ordered  the  Navy  to  clean  cut 
European    privateers    which    were    attacking 
American   commerce    In   the   Caribbean    and 
S^uth    American    waters      Thomas   JeRerscn. 
thc^hlrd  President,  ordered  the  Na\-y  to  s'op 
the  httacks  being  made  on  cur  sh'ps  "by  the 
corsairs  of  the  nations  of  north  Africa." 

NAVAL    WAK    WITH    FHAMCE 

President  John  Adams  in  a  proclamation 
July  13.  1789,  said  that  "actu'.l  hostilities" 
had  long  bojen  practiced  against  American 
commerce  by  French  cruisers  French  and 
American  vessels  battled  on  the  high  seas, 
and  American  enthusiasm  ran  hif,h  when  the 
Constellation  defeated  and  captured  L  Insur- 
gent e.  Napxjleon  finally  came  to  power  ar.d 
made  terms  with  the  United  States,  but  from 
the  middle  of  1798  to  the  end  of  1799  thete 
had  been  an  actual  Franco-American  naval 
war  without  any  formal  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities. 

In  April  1914.  following  an  affront  to  the 
United  States  by  President  Huerta,  of  Mexico, 
and  the  refusal  of  Huerta  to  permit  a  salute 
to  the  American  flag  In  reparation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  invoked  his  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Navy  to  send  the 
American  Fleet  to  Tampico.  Huerta  refused 
to  budge,  whereupon,  on  April  21,  the  p-  rt 
of  Veracruz  was  taken  by  United  Stales  ma- 
rines and  sailors,  with  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides  Wilson  had  previously  asked  Congress 
for  approval  of  his  contemplated  use  of  the 
armed  fortes  and  the  House  had  voted  this 
on  the  20th.  Wilson's  action,  however,  an- 
ticipated by  a  day  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion ol  approval  by  the  Senate.  Wilsem  or- 
dered the  seizure  of  Veracruz  in  order  to 
prevent  the  delivery  to  Huerta  of  a  consign- 
ment of  war  supplies  scheduled  to  reach 
Veracruz  by  a  German  ship  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st. 

The  armed  intervention  of  the  United 
Stales  in  Russia  in  1918-20  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  use  of  our  armed  forces 
without  a  war  declaration.  There  were  prac- 
tically no  hostilities  in  the  Vladivostok  .>:ector, 
but  m  north  Russia,  around  Archangel,  the 
Allied  and  American  occupation  was  resisted 
and  soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides 

WILSON    ARMED    SHIPS    REGARDLESS 

In  1917  President  Wilson  askc-d  Congress  for 
the  right  to  arm  merchant  ships  against  Ger- 
man submarine  attacks.  A  Senate  filibuster 
held  up  the  ,prf  posed  grant  of  authority,  but 
Wilson  nevertheless  armed  the  ships. 

All  these  instances,  and  others  that  might 
be  cited.  Illustrate  the  broad  powers  of  a 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  As  a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
there  is  little  except  publ.c  opinion  to  restrain 
him  from  taking  extraordinary  steps  in  any 
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situation  he  may  deem  to  constitute  a  na- 
UouhI  emergency 

But  public  « pinion  can  be  an  eJIoctive  re- 
stiaint.  and  President  Rtxisevt^i  has  been 
compelled  to  tMke  acctnint  ol  it  ajt  tiie  varuius 
sii^ines  cf  our  progress  itWitrd  a  Slioollng  Wcir 
With  Germany  [ 

If  the  's.inipllng  '  pells  mean  anything,  Uie 
public  has  Hpproved  all  the  m<tje^  bteps  along 
tills  ruad:  The  1839  umcndmenti  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act  to  penult  the  shipnlent  ul  arms 
on  the  ras>h-aiid-cttrry  plan,  a  revision  plainly 
in  the  interf.i>t  uf  Uie  Allien;  Uir  triiu^tcr  of 
the  50  over-age  destroyers  to  UrcHt  Britain 
in  September  1940,  the  Lease-tend  Act  of 
March  1941,  to  allow  war  supplies  to  go  to 
Gre«t  Britain  on  bailer  and  creoll;  the  voting 
o(  biUions  to  make  tins  act  eSiictlve.  and  so 
on.  All  the.se  acts  seemingly  Iwve  been  ap- 
proved, yet  the  public,  again  according  to  the 
'  polls,  has  I.esllated  on  the  brink  L)f  a  shooting 
var 

Militating  against  a  formal  declaration  has 
been  the  fear  of  the  peopjle  ihit  all-ovit  Wiir 
would  mean  the  dispatch  of  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Europe,  as  In  1917  Mr  Rtxisevelt, 
clearly,  has  had  to  reckon  with  this  fear,  as 
also  lie  has  had  to  reckon  with  ihe  outspoken 
opposition,  all  along  the  line.lof  the  untl- 
w;ir  eUmints  repro.'i  nted  by  siich  spokiintn 
as  Lindbergh  and  Senator  WheSier 

CONGRESS  CAUSES  ROOSEVELT  CAITIOI* 

If  any  concrete  development  more  •  than 
another  led  to  caution  on  thei  pnrt  of  the 
President,  It  was  the  narrow  tqueek  by  whlrh 
the  bill  to  extend  the  draft  Vlent  through 
Congress.  Whereas  the  orlglrtal  12-monlh 
draft  bill  was  passed  by  aln^ost  a  2-to-l 
margin  in  both  brunches,  the  atnendment  to 
extend  the  draft  by  18  month>^  Was  adopted 
by  a  3-1(1-2  vole  in  the  Sonata  and  scraped 
through  the  House  by  only  one  vote. 

But  for  the  complete  story  of  why  we  are 
shexjtlng  it  out  with  Germany  ifi  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  without  a  war  decliirai|on,  we  must 
look  not  only  to  the  precedents  and  to  the 
restraints  put  upon  the  Executive  by  his  own 
words  and  by  public  opinion  A$.  already  sug- 
gested, a  variety  of  factors  h4ve  had  their 
weight  j 

The  point  need  not  be  labored  that  wiir 
declarations,  under  modern  cicdltions.  are 
outmexled,  nor  the  related  point  that  the  un- 
scrupulous nature  of  the  HItltr  attack  en- 
titles the  enemies  of  nazi-.sm  to  use  whut 
means  they  can  find  In  defen.s^.  Hardly  le«.8 
obvious  is  the  relation  of  Japin  to  the  war 
in  the  Atlantic  Tlie  war  plciure  mu.sf  be 
seen  as  a  whole  Undoubtedly  our  course  has 
been  influenced  by  the  cejnsid«rullon  that  « 
declaration  of  wir  on  Germanjr  might  bring 
Japan,  committed  as  she  is  tei  Germany  by 
the  three-power  pact,  actively  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Nazis. 

One  of  the  main  lines  of  cur  foreign  policy 
has  been  to  prevent  an  invultement  In  the 
Pacific  that  would  curb  the  fl<)W  of  supplies 
to  Great  britain  across  the  Ailantlc.  That 
prlicy  has  been  shrewdly  and  effectively  i  ur- 
.sued.  Japan,  di-splte  pressure  by  Germany, 
has  kept  out  of  the  war,  and  in  the  mean- 
time our  production  of  ships  |ind  the  other 
Implements  of  war  has  increasc^l  We  are  far 
better  prepared  for  a  two-ocejan  war  toelay 
than  we  were  a  year  ago  or  9  months  ago 
The  outexjme  of  cur  negotlaiiofiB  viih  Japan 
IS  on  the  lap  of  the  gf.-ds  E'm  this  can  be 
said:  If  and  wh'-'n  the  Amerlcih  Government 
shall  receive  satisfactory  assurances  of  peace 
for  the  immediate  future  in  tlie  Pacific,  on 
that  day  we  aliall  be  meaturalily  nearer  to  a 
di-claration  of  war  against  Gertnany  than  we 
now  are. 

In  the  view  of  many  observers,  another 
re  sen  wh:-  Mr  Rex)6evelt  has  not  sought  a 
war  decidratlon.  and  why  he  tiay  go  on  In- 
definitely withcui  seeking  on^  Is  the  demand 
that  such  a  declaration  would  Drcvoke  m  this 
Country  for  the  retention  of   the  great   buk 
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'■1  r  u:  -A  r  pr'"dU':tlcn  f'  r  '!u-  u«e  of  r-:-  v  r. 
f  r  •'.'•     .-urh  a  flfmand  would  be  hard  f  r  ir.y 

a'lii.i:  ;-•:.•  .  :,  •  rfSlst-  T!..-  p:»'--:,-  i  :.:!.- 
t:(^i.  ^.\>  •;.-  PrcsidT.t  a  f.ir  ::t<r  !..•:'-!  !:i 
»h-  cl;>poMtion  <■:  ":■•■  '-vir  -u;:!:,.' -  r  ...i.s 
fr  -tri  .  ur  far^orle?  :;.a:.  hi  v.,  u'.d  have  -.t  'V-.e 
Nn-.  :,  A..'  formally  ccn;;;:.-'d  t  a  w,>r 
a«.'a; ■.^'   O'': :r.  ihV 

Aj  .:;  .■  .i:-".i  ('.  bv  .-''me  f.b-rrvers  That 
the  <-x'.-' :i\^  .>-!.!tu-  b' -•  --orvc-  tr.p  ArTitrir.tu 
Ir.tere-t  becnu>«>  it  t::'.  i-  the  Pr*-;?:'  ;.t  a  f.rni  r 
control  iV(r"';r  :>  :,!•;•!.-  \i.;'h  (;;■.■.;  B:.':i:;i 
t>.:i!i  liP  WMiiid  t'l.j-iv  ;f  w-  u.  re  a  rcb^'hii;',  r- 
>  r.'  A--  tninu.s  arc  Br;',ii:i  i-  ■.:.  no  position 
h.  tii.ik-  ti'imrmds  on  thf  U;.;''(i  States  but 
must  a  o  ;  •  v(,ithout  cavil  '.\  h  .'  *t»  choos-e  to 
Rive;  ;:  -At-  h  v.\(\  fieri, irf  w.i:  ■  ;.  0''rn':.iny,  It 
IS  artVi-ai  'x.  i.  ;;.a  'hrrtbv  n..'.kf  Clreat 
Britain  a  fuU  partntr  m  tur  •  ;."t>r  pri.-e,  with 
the  r:ghts  of  a  partner  re  n.  i'k»  ciernanris  and 
to   J- irtlcipatc   In   '  ur   d  ■    .-n  :.- 

i.;nd-if\s?   \:  r  :s  t  n;ted  siATrs  policy 

To  whai  '.x'li.'..  ;:  .it  all.  the  President 
ha>  been  Influenced  by  the  [xisslble  efToct  cf  a 
wnr  declaration  on  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
F.:.-:  .nd.  or  by  regard  for  our  pr  siilon  vis-a- 
\ ..  Ei. inland  In  an  all-out  war  eflort.  is  a  ques- 
t  ;i  that  invites  speculation  but  lends  itself 
t(>  no  assujcd  ansvvi : 

To  get  back  to  sclid  er.  u:id.  ;;<■  President, 
as  his  speeches  show.  con.siders  that  the  j:ollcy 
oJ  this  ciiuntry  was  fi.xeU  by  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  cJ  March  11.  1941.  committnig  thhs  coun- 
try. In  Its  own  defen.'^e.  to  the  production  of 
blllUns  of  dollars"  worth  of  suppUp.«  for  Great 

Brit.iin  Already,  through  the  rrv.sion  of  the 
N»utr.»Uty  Act  In  the  fall  of  1939.  we  had  as- 
sumed an  unneutral  attitude,  and  in  the 
.spring  of  1940.  spurred  by  the  conviction  that 
Httlensm  represented  a  real  menace  to  the 
United  States,  had  embarked  upon  our  huge 
armament  prograni  The  gradual  hardening 
of  that  conviction  brou^^ht  about  the  Le.-'^e- 
Lend  Act  The  vote  for  this  act  in  the  Hruse 
was  260  to  165.  or  better  than  3  to  2.  and  in 
the  Senate  was  60  to  31.  or  almost  2  to  1. 
When  an  appropriation  of  $7.000  000  000  was 
proposed  under  the  act.  the  favorable  vote 
In  the  House  was  36  to  55  and  in  the  Senate 
67  t,.  9 

U  '  have  moved  forward  inevitably  along 
*h.  mad  charted  by  the  Lea.'^e-Lend  Act. 
Se'.'-cipfrnee  was  the  motive  behind  the  act 
and  the  outpt  urlng  of  billions  to  give  it  effect. 
If  self-defense,  rea.'^oned  the  President,  re- 
quired the  production  of  stippUes  for  Great 
Britain,  .self-defense  liktwlse  required  that 
we  should  do  whatever  might  be  necessary  to 
get  these  supplies  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain  Hence  It  was  that  the  President,  in 
September,  gave  his  orders  to  the  American 
Navy  to  shcot  on  slcht  any  Axis  raiders  It 
should  find  in  the  defensive  waters  of  the 
United  States  This  is  the  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today,  and  we  are  there,  in 
the  view  ^f  the  administration,  as  the  direct 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  set  by 
Congress  when  ;t  r"-*'''  th-  Lc:i.~.;-Lond  Act. 

PRESIDENT    SH..  \V.-3    L.\l  K     Oi    C.\NDOR 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  President  at  times 
has  confused  the  issue  by  overzealousness  to 
convict  Germany,  in  detail,  cf  sl-iot'ting  first. 
He  would  do  better,  many  believe,  to  rest  his 
,.i~e  on  the  broad  pround  that  the  lawless 
.irts  of  Hitlerism,  on  land  and  on  the  sea, 
are  a  positne  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  As  Arthur  Krock.  of  the  New 
York  Times,  said  in  a  recent  speech  M- 
Roosevflt  dors  not  need  to  seek  na::  .s 
grounds  f''r  his  attitude  when  the  recciu 
provides  him  with  such  speeches  as  that  cf 
H.':  r  to  his  munitions  workers  in  December 
li»40  proclaiming  that  two  worlds  are  at  war. 
.iiici  •.:■...•    ne  cf  these  two  mtist  break  asunder. 

Th.  President's  account  of  the  attack  on 
th.e  G  ■■:r  told  only  part  of  the  truth  Its 
oiv..'~>  -:  =  cabled  the  Nar:-^  •  -  score  a 
paij.ihie    l..\    against     him.      Ti-.e    President 


n:  :.';e  i'  kr.n'p.  rr.'.v  '.h.i*  thf-  Grccr  was  at- 
•iCr.'.i  i)v  a  G' T:h,t:'.  -•.;br:.  ir;ne  with  tor- 
pedoes. It  r.air.e  (ut  later,  ihr  ':_•■-.  a  report 
obtained  ;rr.m  Admiral  Stark  Ch.  :  of  Naval 
Ot'T  '■."■:.'  bv  '.he  S';.,*p  c  mniittee  oil 
N  iv;t'.  A.-Tyiirs,  '.h.i*;  'h.-'  Q-  ■•  h.^d  been  chas- 
ing th<'  subn.ani.e  ai.ci  br  adcastlng  Its  posl- 
tirin 

l!i  rf'fre-h.:.-:  r''nrra  =  -  wi^h  '].-:-  President's 
hick  if  candor  in  the  GTrr  case  was  the  sub- 
-ef;  ;ent  stralEhtforward  report  from  the  Na\7 
'  :.  "-e  -.i.kir.cr  of  the  Rruben  Jame^. 

I-  an  in.j)  irtant  decision  in  the  making 
that  will  end  all  quibbling  over  who  attacked 
whom''  There  are  some  ob.servers  who  so 
believe  The  writer  would  only  suggest  that 
an  attentive  eye  be  kept  on  Japanese-Amerl- 
i-can  relations.  Therein  may  possibly  be  found 
some  useful  clew  to  the  way  in  which  our 
pohcy  'All!  develop  in  the  Atlantic,  whether 
j  toward  open  warfare  openly  recognized  or 
declared,  or  toward  an  Indefinite  continuance 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 


The  First  Transcontinental  Ra.Iroad 


EXIENSION    OF    FiEMARKS 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   C.\LIFOHNIA 

IN  t:-e  i;ov.sE  of  representatives 


Rlcnday.  Nuicmhcr  3.  1941 


Li  TTt;i;  ih  '.M  -NKAI  :  McGINTY.  COM- 
N!ENT.-  B'l  HON  JdHN  STEVEN  Mc- 
GEOARTY,   A.\D  FOEM  BY  BRET  HARTE 


M:.  GE.MIHAP.T  M: .  Speaker,  one 
of  the  all-important  <?vents  in  the  his- 
torv  of  cur  country  was  the  final  joining 
t  i-  -li'  1  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  on 
Max  10  1859.  of  the  rail.s  of  two  great 
Anit  iKun  railroads,  the  Central  Pacific, 
which  stretched  out  from  the  new  West. 
with  the  Union  Pacif.c  whose  rails 
reached  westward  out  of  the  older  East — 
a  "filling  of  the  gap,"  as  contemporaries 
described  it,  which  brought  into  exist- 
ence a  truly  transcontinental  highway  of 
stone,  steel,  and  steam,  a  highway  which 
in  the  intervt^ning  years  has  become  the 
symbol  of  all  of  thos?  indefinable,  in- 
tangible things  which  have  made  of  ours 
a  .-sovereign  Nation  really  great. 

Because  of  the  thought  fulness  tff  one 
whose  friendship  I  have  long  cherished.  I 
have  on  my  desk  today  a  valtied  memento 
of  that  historic  occurrence  of  so  many 
years  ago — a  small,  silver-plated  section 
of  one  of  the  rails  which  felt  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  blows  of  the  stiver  hammer 
which  drove  the  golden  spike  in  the  final 
linking  of  the  steel  that  was  to  span  the 
continent,  unite  a  nation. 

The  one  to  whom  I  am  indtbted  for  this 
niemonto  of  that  history-making  event 
:-  \  a:  L  M  G.nty.  now  of  Ogden.  Utah. 
1  i:::h::y  ar.d  until  recently  of  Fresno. 
C.i..i  a  -.vil  engineer  by  profession,  a 
Hhir.  it"  letters  by  natural  gift. 

\V;-h  t!ie  spc'lon  of  the  r'ail  which  he 
has  (ail— d  ; j  '■)■■  delivered  to  me  by  rail- 
w.iv  t'xp:e,v<  carr.e  a  lettw  from  him  of 
moit  unusuaLinterost.  a  letter  with  which 


he  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
able  pen!  of  a  former  Representative  in 
Congre.i3,  one  whom  the  membership  of 
this  bod^'  will  recall  with  affection,  the 
Honora^e  John  Steven  McGroarty,  of 
Verduga  Hills.  Calif.,  and  a  ccpy  of  one 
of  Bret  ^larte's  most  famous  poems.  What 
the  Engkie  Said. 

Becauie  the  letter  which  has  come  to 
me  fromJNeal  McGinty.  my  valued  friend 
of  many  years,  and  the  enclosures  to 
which  Ij  have  just  referred  tell  the  in- 
spiring 3tory  of  the  winning  of  the  West 
far  mori  entertainingly  than  I  could  in 
any  worllis  that  I  might  select,  I  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  membership 
that  Mr.  McGinty's  letter,  the  article 
from  tha  pen  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  John  Steven  McGroarty,  and 
the  poem  from  the  pen  of  the  incom- 
parable Bret  Harte.  What  the  Engine 
Said,  bej  ."^piead  upon   the  pages  of  the 

CONGRESBION.AL   RECORD. 

The  n  aterial  referred  to  follows: 

August  29,  1941. 
Hon.  Beitrand  W   Gearhart. 
Houi;  of  Representatives. 

I  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D    C. 
Dear   Hud:   The  Railway   Express,   modern 
successor  of  the  old  Wells  Fargo  Express,  is 
today  ca  Tying  you  a  little  piece  of  an  old 

steel  rail  that  was  once  a  part  of  one  of  thrsa 
rails  whirh  were  used  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween th  '  Central  and  Union  Pacific  railroads 
near  Promontory  Point.  Utah,  many,  many 
years  age  —on  May  10.  1869.  to  be  exact.  It 
was  so  c  ose  to  the  point  where  the  rails  of 
the  two  ompanies  were  Joined  that  it  must 
have  felt  the  vibrations  of  the  blows  of  the 
silver  ha  nmer  which  drove  the  golden  spike 
li  the  flial  linking  of  the  iron  bands  that 
were  to  i  pan  the  continent,  unite  a  nation. 

This  t  -ack.  as  you  know,  has  long  since 
been  aba  id':  ned.  trains  now  being  routed  over 
the  grea  Salt  Lake  via  Lucln  cut-off.  The 
old  rails  were  just  left  sleeping  on  their  ties 
during  a  1  these  intervening  years,  forgotten 
in  the  n  ad  onrush  of  time. 

A  part !  of  United  States  Army  engineers 
recently  :ame  acro'ss  this  eld  original  track 
while  sei  rching  for  new  Army  sites.  It  was 
an  Intel  esting  discovery,  so  they  checked 
^  their  fie]  i  notes  with  the  original  drawings 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  now  In  the  archives 
of  the  S(  nthern  Pacific,  and  found  that  this 
rail  was  placed  within  100  feet  cf  the  last 
gap  wh«  re  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
met.  Tl  IS  Is  what  we  engineers  call  a  35- 
pound  rjil.  a  contrast  to  the  175-pound  rails 
used  ted  ly  by  our  transcontinental  railroads. 

But  tlis  little  35-pounder  made  history. 
Tliink  o  the  gold  from  the  sands  of  Cali- 
fornia, g  ;ld  and  silver  from  the  Comstock 
and  the  iVest.  the  silks  and  perfumes  of  the 
Indies  ar  d  Orient,  it  carried  eastward;  west- 
ward. St  irdy  pioneers,  some  to  their  final 
sleep  on  the  slope  of  Lone  Mountain.  It 
carried.  1  do.  the  long-looked-for  letters  from 
their  old   home  towns. 

Ge.\rh,  rt.  what  would  you  tjive  II  you  were 
alone  sor  ic  evening  in  your  den,  if  this  little 
piece  ci  steel  should  break  the  silence  and 
begin  to  ?peak  and  tell  you  a  story— perhaps 
one  of  51  dness,  brackish  water,  slim  shelter, 
no  .'-anil  anon,  homesickness,  disease  and 
death,  pi  rks  and  shovels,  when  men  worked 
by  hand  and  tired  backs?  Those  builders' 
days  wer?  the  tragic  days  of  increasing  toil 
and  degraded  labor— at  a  dollar  a  day,  to  be 
squandei  Pd  at  nights  in  grog  shops  or  over 
Monte  ta  bles  or  behind  red  li?hts  at  night. 
It  would  tell  you  in  a  rough,  uncouth  lan- 
guage thi  story  Markham  tei.s  in  his  prose 
poem  The  Man  With  the  Hoe.  Would  you 
listen  to  Its  tale  of  ih.e  New-Born  West;  or. 
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Gearhart.  wcu'd  you  reach  :cj  Sh.iki  speare 
or  some  of  the  old  masters  on  your  shelves, 
or  jUFt  listen  to  the  taU   of  a  35-pound  rail? 

My  cousin  and  your  frierd  and  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  Steven  Mc- 
Groarty. In  his  California,  its  History  and 
Romance,  calls  the  building  of  this  trans- 
continental railroad  "on<'  of  tne  five  miracles 
of  the  West"  And  singular^  enouch.  my 
favorite  poet  Bret  Hart*,  also  glorifies  It  In 
his  What  the  Engines  Said 

Because  I  know  that  you  will  cherish  them, 
enjoy  reading  each  of  tnem  as  I  have.  I  am 
enclosing  herewith  a  retype  of  John  Steven 
McGroarty's  prose  comments  and  Bret  Harte's 
poetical  mnsterple<^.  wjth  th^  compliments 
of  "The  Great  McGlnty."  l>orh  of  which  I 
tru5t  you  will  acc-pt.  together  with  the  sec- 
tion of  the  rail,  which  you  will  soon  receive. 
In  tribute  to  the  ancient  friendship  which  ts 
our5.  an  Invaluable  poasesslon  of  eacb  of  us, 
I  am  quite  sure 

Most  sincerely  yours,  , 

NeAL  L     McGlNTT. 
ONE   OF   THE    FIVE    MIRACLES   OF  THE    WEST 

(By  John  S  McGroarty) 

It  was  indeed  a  fateful  day.  that  10th  of 
May  1869  when  the  two  roads  came  together 
and  the  greatest  achlevenient  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  of  any  century  that  pre- 
ceded It,  was  consummated  At  that  hour 
the  attention  of  the  chlllzed  world  was  con- 
centrated on  the  sagebrush  plains  of  Utah 

where  California  was  joined  by  rail  with  the 
Atlantic  seaboard 

Beside  the  hundreds  cf  laborers,  mechanics, 
engineers,  and  builders  present,  a  number  of 
di&tinguishea  men  were  in  attendance  The 
ceremonies  were  unique  and  such  as  to  appeal 
to  the  most  fervid  powers  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. On  the  last  day  Charles  Crocker  made 
the  worlds  record  In  railroad  construction 
when  the  forces  under  his  command  laid  10 
miles  and  185  feet  of  track 

The  last  spike  to  be  driven  was  made  of 
California  gold,  and  the  railway  tie  in  which 
the  sUvei  sledgehammer  was  to  drive  It  was 
of  the  wood  of  the  California  laurel  The  ter- 
ritory of  Arizona  sent  an  offering  of  a  spike 
made  of  gold  sliver,  and  Iron  A  silver  spike 
was  presented  by  Nevada 

As  the  epoch-making  moment  arrived  Le- 
land  Stanford  and  Vice  President  Durant.  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  each  struck  the  golden 
spike 'with  blows  from  the  silver  hammer. 
Telegraph  wires  attached  to  the  spike  re- 
peated the  blows  east  End  west  The  electric 
wave  rang  the  bells  In  the  city  hall  at  San 
Francisco  and  fired  a  cannon  at  Fort  Point 
At  that  Instant  the  whole  city  went  mad  with 
Joy  And  in  the  East  -he  excitement  was  no 
less.  Celebrations  wen^  neld  In  Buffalo,  Bos- 
ton, and  ether  cities,  while  away  on  the  wild 
plains  of  the  West  the  engines  were  advanc- 
Ine  and  backing  in  an  exchange  of  eloquent 
courtes:es.  Francis  Biet  Harte  glorified  the 
event  In  the  following  verses: 

WHAT  THE  E:'JCINES  SAID 

(By  Bret  Harte) 
What  was  It  the  engines  said. 
Pilots  touching— head    o  head. 
Facing  on  the  single  track. 
Half  a  world  behind  each  back? 
This  is  what  the  engines  said. 
Unreported  and  unread: 

With  a  prefatory  screeci. 
In  a  florid  Western  speech. 
Said  the  engine  from  the  West, 
"I  am  from  Sierras  crest; 
And  if  altitude's  a  test. 
Why,  I  reckon  Its  confessed 
That  I  ve  dune  my  level  best." 


Said  thi  engine  iu  m  the  Ea.st. 

"They  who  work  best  talk  the  least. 

S  pose  yxu  whistle  down  your  brakes; 

What  youvc  done  is  no  great  shakes. 

Pretty  fair:  but  let  our  meeting 

Be  a  different  kind  of  greeting 

Lot   these   folks   with   champagne  stufBng- 

Not  their  engines,  do  the  putnng. 

"Listen!     Where  Atlantic  t>eats 

Sh  jres  of  snow  and  summer  heats; 

Where  the  Indian  autumn  skies 

Paint  the  woods  with  wampum  dyes — • 

I  have  chased  the  flying  san. 

Seeii.g  nil  he  looktd  upon. 

Blessing  all  that  he  has  blessed. 

Nursing  in  my  iron  tkreast 

All  his  vivifying  heal. 

Ai;  his  clouds  atK'^ut  my  crest; 

And  before  my  flying  feet 

Every  shadow  must  retreat  " 

Said  the  Western  Engine.  "Phew!" 
And  a  long,  low  whistle  blew 
"Come.  now.  really  that's  the  oddest 
Talk  for  otie  so  very  modest. 
Yc;u  brag  of  your  East!     Tou  do? 
Why.  I  bring  the  Ec-t  to  you! 
All  the  Orient,  all  Cathay, 
Find  through  me  the  shortest  way; 
And  the  sun  you  follow  here 
Rises  In  my  hemisphere 
Really — If  one  inuFt  be  rude — 
Length,  my  friend,  ain't  longitude." 

Said  the  Union:  "Don't  reflect,  or 
I'll  run  over  some  Director  " 

Said  the  Central:  "I  m  Paclflc: 
But,  when  riled.  I'm  quite  terrific. 
Yet  today  we  shall  not  quarrel. 
Ju.^t  to  show  these  folks  this  moral. 
Hcw  two  EIngines — in  their  vision — 
Once  have  met  without  collision." 

That  is  what  the  Ei.glnes  said. 
Unreported  and  unread; 
Sjjoken  slightly  through  the  nose, 
With  a  whistle  at  the  close. 


Legislator,    Statesman,   Democrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■    F 

HON.  M.ARTiN  J.  KENNEDY 

or   NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.FPRESEKTATIVE3 


Wednesday.  Noveviber  19.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RT    REV    MSGR    JOHN  A. 

RY.\N 


M:  .M.A;;r:N  J  KrNNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Rt  Rev.  Msgr.  John  A. 
Ryan,  director.  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  on  Justice  Louis  Dcm- 
bitz  Brandeis.  published  in  Opinion  of 
Novemt)er  1941,  a  journal  of  Jewish  life 
and  letters. 

I  consider  the  following  lovely  tribute 
from  one  fine  gentleman  concerning  an- 
other so  Impressive  that  I  wish  every 
Member  of  the  House  would  read  it.  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  that  race,  creed, 
or  color  never  can  separate  gentlemen: 


iFium  OpUiion  of  Novembel-   I '411 

irciStATOR.   STATESMAN     PEMk^CRAT 

(By  Rt    Rev    Monslkinor  Ji  hn   A    Ryan) 

On  November  14.  1938,  i  had  the  honor  to 
deliver  one  of  two  addresses  at  ^he  Harvard 
L;.w  School  at  thf  unveiling  of  <)  pv.rtrail  of 
Justice  Brandeis  In  my  addressjl  recounted 
seme  ol  his  achievements  a*  U'Clslaior.  liutu.s- 
trial  statesman,  and  funiamentj^l  Democrat 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  thrti  heiidngs  arc 
still  the  most  camprcboufuve  ai.i  siguUiuint 
that  cculd  be  useil  in  his  regatd    I 

All  wiU-mlormed  persons  ieaL>gnlze  that 
Judcts  are  to  some  extent  virtual  lfg:sUituis 
wh»n  they  apply  the  law  to  new  siuin\k>ns 
and  part.cularly  when  they  c>fistrue  pio- 
visions  of  the  Cons-titutum.  In  his  inttrpre- 
taiious  of  the  due  process,  intirstate  com- 
merce, and  gener.il  welfare  clau>t*i  of  the  Fed- 
eral Con.slitutlon.  Justice  Brandeis  always  en- 
deavored to  bring  his  judicial  (ipiniona  and 
decision*  into  conlorujUy  with  humanity,  the 
common  good,  and  social  ju.-tict  I  have  in 
mind  here,  particularly,  his  deqlaraliuns  on 
valuation  and  I&lr  rates,  on  mljilmum  wugu 
laws,  on  the  Agricultural  Adjiistmtnt  Act. 
the  Guflev  Ckml  Act.  the  Natu.i.pl  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  and  the  social  security  laws 

As  industrial  statesman.  Justice  Brandeis 
was  at  his  be.«t  In  his  prt)nounceitentt  on  mo- 
nopoly, bankers'  management  of  Industry,  and 
the  excess  capacity  of  some  of  otir  industriea 
as  compared  with  the  defective  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses.  His  ablest  Statenient  in 
the  last  mentioned  respect  was  expresstd  In 
his  dissenting  (.pinion  in  Ntic  SOpte  Ice  Co  v. 
E'^nest  Ltebmann  It  was  In  this  opinion  that 
he  wrote  the  often  quoted  sentience:  "If  we 
would  guide  by  the  light  of  reason,  we  mu^t 
let  our  minds  be  bold  " 

The  fundam<ntal  dt  mocracj  of  Justice 
Brundeis  was  exhibited  in  many  01  his  judicial 
opinions.  In  his  champlorfchip  of  organired 
labor.  In  his  faith  In  the  cofjpflratlve  move- 
ment, and  his  belief  In  the  virttues  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  common  man 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  referred 
to  above.  I  said  "Justice  Biandeis  has  been 
not  only  an  eminent  social  bctiefactor  and 
exponent  of  social  Justice  but  a  shining  and 
inspiring  example  to  all  who  love  America, 
who  cherish  her  Institutions,  ^nd  who  be- 
lieve in  the  capacities  of  her  people  He  Is 
one  of  the  two  or  three  great  Americans  of 
our  time  " 

For  the  last  15.  or  possibly  20  years.  I  was 
a  dinner  guest  of  Justice  and  Mrs  Brandeis 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  tare  priviUge 
gave  me  an  unusual  opportunity  to  know  and 
appreciate  his  great  qualities  Cf  heart  and 
mind  Hence,  the  many  eulogistjlc  statements 
that  1  have  read  concerning  t|lm  since  his 
death  impreas  me  as  illustrations  and  cnn- 
flrinatlons  of  what  1  learned  >bnut  Justice 
Brandel«'  on  tht  occasions  of  those  Thanks- 
giving dinners  | 

I  shall  close  lhl<  brief  tribute  by  quutlng 
a  paragraph  from  my  autobiojjraphy.  S<jclal 
Doctrine  in  Action:  A  Personal  History: 

"Justice  Branch-Is  has  one  ol  the  keenest 
Intellects  th&t  I  have  ever  knclwn  No  man 
of  my  acquaintance  posaeeses  a  Iflner  aen^e  cf 
honor,  honesty,  and  decency.  Ito  bis  conctp- 
tioii  of  life  values,  his  tastes  manner 

of  living,  he  approaches  thi  4.  :d.s  of  an 
ascetic  Hip  wide  human  sympathies,  his 
faith  In  the  capacities  of  ordinary  men  and 
women,  are  deep,  and  his  eagerhess  to  advise 
and  assist  those  who  seek  his  counsel  Is  uni- 
versally recogniaed.  From  per»onal  aoftocia- 
tlon,  as  well  as  from  his  writings  and  his  Ju- 
dicial opinions.  I  have  derived  not  only  stim- 
ulating knowledge  but  genulnej  Inspiration." 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  fOXORKSSK  )XAL  Kl  CORD 


Dol.ar-a-Year  Defense   Despots  Proselyte  C.     i;   had  his  Bi':'u~:  Rckosevelt   his 

dollar  delivery  boys     I  refer  only  to  those 


President!  Power  Program 

EX  :  P  Ns:i  *N   C  ;F    r-iFN!AF'.K.- 

HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

IN   T5'F.    H-)'."-~K   OF    HKPi'.E-FN'I  A  IIVES 
M^'iday    .V.  r,  ".'fi.r  17    I'.'il 


Mr  F.I.I.IS  Mr  Speak'T  thpfp  i^  a 
T:  laP.  H'  r^f  m  'he  (  )ffir-  i;f  P:  ■■clur- ;nr-i 
M.m.iSfnifn!  It.-  -abo'cur^  l'.a\'  a!:*  ady 
occupu'd  t!if  PlAM'I  Di\  !.M(M  Iff  O   P  M.        j 

On   e\e;-v  hand  is  ►■vidmce   th.a;.   thipy   I 
iUf  !-.f!t    !i.  !".:;    it  th'.'V  ran.  riiia!  thctri-    ■ 
fic-atinn  arvi  all  oth-T  nvvdl  public  pcxur 
proTcfs  of  thr  adnr.ni>fratu)n,    Thi^iueh 
priiiiiia's.  dt'frnx'  ronfiacts.  and  dtf''n>e 
plan'>  th.'-y  an-  au- powerful 

Pir'-;df\nt  Roo-i  \'(  it  ha>  bren  bt  tr;iy.  d 

Will)  a:-'  they'  On  N. )\en'.ber  4  I 
wrutc  both  Dir-ctor  Geneial  William  S, 
Knud.sen  and  Capt  J.  A.  Kiue.  cliief 
power  con.NUitant  ol  the  Offlce  ot  Pi-(iduc- 
tion  ManaRement,  fiT  tht^  h>t  No  re- 
ply. Neve:  thele.-.,s.  I  am  able  to  t::\t'  you 
the  name.s  arui  idin!;ficat ions  of  the  per- 
sonnt'l  of  rlif  Pi  vvr  Uivi.->ion.  a.--  follows; 

J    E    Moor.'.  Elertric  Bond  &  Shaie. 

E  W.  Moorehou-e,  Associated  Ga?  &: 
El.cir;c 

H  W  Sei^tt   Union  Electric  Co. 

E   Falk  C.u-.solidated  Ed:son 

D  D  Ch.ase.D  troit  Edi.-^cn. 

K  W  M.ilt'!-,  Coinnionwealth  Ed'..<;on. 

W.  L.  Ci.-,ler.  Public  S'  rvicc  of  New 
Jer'-t  y 

V.  A-  O^ilMe.  Gas  .^d\i>ei.>.  Inc.  < Cities 
Service  I 

R  Eies.'nan,  Anurican  Water  Work.s 
L   Electiu- 

R    E.  M.vdy.  N':rth  American  Co. 

E   H   Y.fcii.  Potoin.ic  Electric. 

C  F  John.  Wisconsin  EI.  ctric 

C,  Ba:y,  Philadelphia  Elect iic  Co. 

O   .A    Morner.  Gent  ral  Eieclric  C.'. 

F    H    Kmi;    Ci'v  of  Buriinatoii,  Vr. 

H  I.  Mill.'r.  Wisconsin  Public  S-rvice 
Co 

C   K' 11-   W.  .-^*  P.nnsylv.mi.i  Po'a-  r  Co. 

E.  H  Merrill.  Utaii  Public  Service 
Ciiir.mi.>-;,Mi 

H   J   Billica   Muncit    Ind. 

E  H  H.  -t.  r.  Duqutsiie  L.^ht  &:  P:  wer 
Co 

C  W  Jono^.  Nt  w  EnsilaiKi  Power 
A>sociat  icai 

J  S\i^'  w..  k  Kansas  Pcwir  i  Lislu  Co. 
G   H,  S:i;:il;  Eirpire  State  G.is  &  Elec- 
ti!c  .ANScciatu^:! 


E.ich 


m-':"!    wi'h.   two   p.^.s.-ib!.' 


excfjitio:-.-  1^  i)n  a  fat  p  i\  i  oil  ot  liis 
coir.panx  lli>  loyalty  i.s  tli(.ie.  A'  b'-st 
he  can  b-  t  tid'\i\  ontit;  oiily  to  se:\e  two 
ma-^t!^!> 

-Ac-viallv  Mi.y  ha\''  sfa'.:;t:ert  d  R  E.  A 
alr.-arly  Ti'.' v  a:.'  s'lf.'.ni:  publ.c-pow  -  r 
e\;jan>.;^n  I:  thi-  is  a  niecli.itii/  d  war 
and  p-wt:  i>  ;;ie  k  y  to  indu-':;al  pro- 
duct.on.  i:  in.viitd.  pi -Vol  ni.A  w.n  ;h'> 
war.  Tli.ii  tr.c  P,  w.i  T:  u-t  h.i--  ahc.tdy 
fail.'d  U-.  .iv.d  the  fi;.-'  loahy  oi  thi>e 
tycoons  could  co^t  u-  ih--  \ic:civ. 


in  the  Power  Division. 

They  have  "come  to  bury  C^esar,  not 
to  praise  him." 


Plan  for  Control  of  Labor  Unions 


EX:EN~:ON   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

l.\    IliE    :iOl~E  CI-    [;FPP,E--hNI--\IIVE3 


F-:dciy    S'jvembcr  7.  1'.'41 


iFriF.'i  m;'om  col  rcirkt'T  f  cuoriDwiN 


M;-  ROGERS  of  Ma.-,sachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp.ik-  r  undt :  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ni.iik-.  I  oabmit  the  following  letter  which 
ap!)eared  m  the  Boston  Herald  of  Novem- 
b' r  1,  1:^41.  P  was  wri".'n  by  C -i  R  b- 
ei'  E  Go.idwm.  of  Concord.  Ma»-s  .  wai  - 
I'.nif  commander  of  the  One  Hundred  .aid 
Fir.st  Field  .Artili.-rw  able  lawyer,  and 
cl.i'-e  student  of  na'ioiuil  prcblenis.  I 
cMmmend  i'  to  th"  car- ful  iTadins  and 
.'^'udv  cf  the  M'-'mbers  <  f  thi.-  H"i;-e. 

I-r-m    th''    Bostoii    Herald    ut    Nuvt-inber    1.   ' 
1941) 
PI.\N"    FOR   CONTRr-.;    r-.f    I  ,\n"R    VNIONS 

To   the   Editor  of  the  Hf.r.'lLo; 

The  challenge  presented  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  the  strike  In  the  bltu- 
minous-coal  mines  brings  into  bold  relief  the 
question  rf  the  relationship  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  organized  labor,  because  Mr. 
Lewis  and  his  associates  appear  to  take  the 
position  that  they  are  stronger  than  The  Gov- 
ernment and  can  impose  their  will  on  the 
Government  to  the  point  of  impairing  the 
carrying  otit  of  the  decision  of  the  Nation  to 
prepare  itself  for  a  mighty  effort  in  the  de- 
fen.«e  of  its  vital  interests. 

This  strike  is  not  an  isolated  instance  of 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  certain  labor 
leaders.  It  appeared  in  the  Kearny  shipyard 
strike  and  in  a  myriad  of  other  strikes  cf 
lesser  magnitude  throughout  the  country 
wl'.ich  have  seriously  retarded  the  national- 
tlrionse  propram. 

The  present  controversy  between  these  Icad- 
er>  of  organized  labor  and  the  owners  of  the 
mines  affected  does  not  involve  wages,  -hours 
of  labor,  working  conditions,  or  fair  employer 
practices.  The  sole  issue  is  the  closea  shop — 
the  question  of  whether  a  man  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  the  industry  only  if  he 
Joins  and  rcmams  a  member  of  a  particular 
union  and  pays  such  union  dues  as  the  leaders 
m.iy  a.ssess  upcn  him. 

Therefore,  the  time  has  come  when  not  only 
th.i?  closed-shop  issue  itself  but  also  the  whole 
f  uestion  as  to  the  relation  between  labor  and 
C".   vernment  must  be  faced,  and  a  way  must 
bv    found    tr    permit    wcrkers    to    enjoy    the 
legitimate  benefits  cf  ma.ss  organization  with- 
out permitting  the  organization  to  harass  or 
exploit  the  individual  worker  or  to  defy  the 
public  will  and  Jeopardize  the  national  safety 
by  d!<rupiing  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation, 
c'ltntimes    when    a    great    Issue,   such    as 
,    this.  IS  presented,  a  scluticn  may  be  found 
j    by  applying  principle*   and  methods  which 
]    have  been  tried  and  applied   in  other  fields. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  the  same  method  as  that  which  i- 
I    now  emp!  ^yrd  to  curb  the  excesses  of  those 
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large  aggregatloja 
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of   go\ernment    which    have 
exercl.-e    these    restraining 
powers  with  respect  to  cap- 
to  all;  the  Interstate  Ccm- 
the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
lonal  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Exchange  Commission,  the 
nicatlons    Commission,    and 
er    Ccmmlsslon       Whatever 
have  been  presented  to  the 
certain   of   these   agencies, 
.(cepted  as  parts  of  the  Amerl- 
vernment,  and  the  constitu- 
ir  powers  and  functions  has 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Furthermore,  organized  labor 
establishment     and     benefits 
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?er-lncreaslng  size  of  the  ag- 
pltal  and  the  ever-increasing 
lesulted  from  such  size  that 
of  the  jovernmental 
referred  to.  and  also  led  to  the 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
Itions  against  monopoly  and 
restraint   of  trade   and  com- 

size  of  the  present-day  labor 

now   calls   for   similar   control 

by  government,  and  for  siml- 

agalnst   conspiracies   aimed 

flow^  of  goods  in  lawful  com- 

.■ely  few  controls,   applied   at 

.  will  go  far  to  accomplish  the 

following  naturally  suggest 
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that  all  labor  unions,  the  ac- 
affect  interstate  or  foreign 
operate    under    a    Federal 
Incdrporation; 

that  the  financial  books  of  ac- 
jnions  shall  be  kept  in  accord- 
prescribed  by  a  governmental 
in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the 
telephone  companfes.  and  the 
companies   which   engage   In 
con*nprce; 

full  publicity  and  notice  to  all 

respecting   salaries   paid   to 

or  employees  of  unions  and  of 

of  union   funds.   Just   as 

tions  are  required  to  disclose 

officers   and   directors   when 

pj'oxies  of  stockholders,  and  to 

c  financial  reports,  which  have 

ly  independent  accountants: 

that  union  dues  shall  be  as- 

nce  with  the  budgeted  and 

s  of   the  union  oreanlzation 

whim  of  a  small  grolip  cf  ofH- 

not  disclose  the  purpose  to 

are  to  be  applied: 
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to  any  political  party  or  pclitl- 

and   forbid  the  use  cf  union 
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powerful  weapon  of  the  strike. 

the  courts  the  power  to  grant 
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cult  to  d.flne  and  the  amaiiur  slK.uld  not 
attempt  such  definition:  but  u  would  not 
appear  to  be  too  difficult  for  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe what  objectives  are  legitmiate  and 
what  objectives  are  Improper  In  this  field 
cf  legislation  extreme  CfcUtion  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  limiting  the  right  to  strike  The 
wholesale  pnhibitlcn  of  etrikep  In  defens.e 
Industries  should  not  be  enacted  in  the  exist- 
ing emergency  as  a  stop-gap  measure,  effec- 
tive only  during  the  emergency.  The  solu- 
tion should  be  one  which  will  be  applicable 
In  peace  as  weil  as  in  time  of  war  and  crisis. 
The  present  sltuatlcn  makes  it  easier  for  all 
concerned  to  clarify  their  thinking  on  an 
issue  which  has  been  beccming  more  and 
more  acute  for  a  long  period  of  time 

The  solution  must  be  sought  In  a  spirit 
of  calmness  and  fairness,  and  the  aim  must 
be  to  find  a  way  to  gl\e  lull  and  practical 
recognition  to  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
its  right  to  strike  for  legitimate  purposes,  the 
right  of  the  individual  tc  work,  and  the  rlglit 
of  the  general  public,  through  government, 
to  carry  forward,  without  Interference,  any 
national  program  which  conforms  to  the 
national  will. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  fulfill 
Its  destiny  as  a  proving  f^round  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  democrat  c  way  of  life,  organ- 
ized labor  must  con^rnt  to  having  applied  to 
it  the  same  kind  of  controls  which  It  has 
insisted  should  be  applied  to  other  powerful 
groups  and  forces  w  thin  cur  common 
country. 

Much  of  the  above  has  been  said  bef.)re. 
but  this  seems  an  opportune  time  to  say  It 
again. 

Robert  E  Goodwin. 


The  Neutrality  Act 

EXTENSION   GI    REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  rt  :■;  n  s  y  l  •,  « x  •  .^ 
IN  THE  HOUSF  ('F  R -ZPREi-ENTATIVES 


Thun>dai   .V  ittiiber  13,  1941 


Mr.  BP.\niI-;Y  f  r.  nnsylvania.  Mr. 
8peakei .  ,i  v.  a  imi  pubsible  for  me  to 
support  legislation  to  repeal  those  sec- 
tions of  the  NeutiaUty  Act.  which  pro- 
hibited the  sending  of  our  ships  into  ports 
of  belligerents  and  into  combat  zones,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  those  provisions  were 
intended  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
incidents  which  would  involve  our  coun- 
try in  outricht  and  complete  participa- 
tion in  the  Eurrp^an  war.  with  all  the 
attendant  heartache;;  and  bloodshed 
which  would  acccmpany  such  participa- 
tion. 

I  am  cocnizant  of  the  difficult  task 
which  confronts  the  President.  I  realize 
the  burden  which  has  been  placed  upon 
him.  It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  to  oppose 
his  recommendation,  but  in  a  matter 
which  may  be  the  last  step  before  actual 
warfare,  each  :r  i, .  du.U  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  be  th.'  k>  •  per  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

I  have  supported  legislation  which  en- 
ables aid  to  be  given  U\  the  powers  fight- 
ing Hitlerism. 

I  voted  t  r.f:  -h^  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  a::ii>  :o  the  Allied  Powers  pro- 
viding they  earned  such  supplies  in  their 
own  ships.  I  might  say  in  passinc  that 
this  was  the  recommendation  of  Po  .- 
d- ::-.  Roosevelt,     I  vi-t  d  for  this  measure 


even  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope. I  voted  for  all  the  lease-lend  legis- 
lation, and  I  woidd  point  out  that  the 
American  people  were  definitely  told  that 
the  purpose  of  all  these  measures  was  to 
give  us  time  to  prepare  our  own  defenses 
in  order  that  we  miRht  be  able  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  any  threat 
of  invasion  by  any  hostile  powers.  In 
this  connection  I  am  informed  that  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  Admiral  Stark.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  advised  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  the  United  States 
was  safe  from  such  an  invasion,  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  defense 
forces  would  be  able  to  defeat  any  such 
attempt. 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  the  legis- 
lation to  repeal  these  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  frankly  admit  that  with 
this  repeal  it  is  but  a  very  short  step  to 
an  all-out  war.  Indeed,  many  of  those 
who  are  the  most  vociferous  in  advocat- 
ing this  repeal,  candidly  state  they  favor 
complete  participation  in  the  war  by  this 
country  and  even  advocate  the  sendinp; 
of  troops  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  in 
the  war  areas. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  any 
of  my  collea^jues  who  voted  for  this  lecis- 
lation.  I  believe  that  each  Member  voted 
as  he  thougiit  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  country.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  point  out  that  of  the  53  Democrats 
who  voted  against  the  bill  20  are  chair- 
men of  standing  or  special  committees. 
There  are  47  standing  committees  in  the 
House.  These  20  Representatives  are 
men  of  long  experience  and  service  in 
Congress  and  occupy  key  positions  in  the 
organization  of  the  House  of  Reprei^nta- 
tives.  It  is  certain  they  would  takeVhis 
action  only  after  long  and  mature  de- 
liberation. 

It  is  of  deep  sicniflcance  that,  even 
while  Congress  was  debating  this  legis- 
lation. Joseph  Staiin.  the  Soviet  Premier, 
in  a  public  address  to  the  Russian  people, 
asked  that  the  United  States  actually  es- 
tablish a  war  front  in  Europe  and  de- 
plored the  fact  that  we  had  not  already 
done  so. 

The  British  statesman  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  while  in  this  country  a  month  or 
two  ago.  wrote  articles  for  American  mag- 
azines asking  for  outright  intervention, 
and  by  inference  stated  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  undertake  such  intervention.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  thit  Lord 
Beaverbrook  is  a  native  Canadian  and 
that,  although  Canada  is  actually  at  war, 
Canada  only  has  conscription  for  a  4- 
month  training  period,  and  that  Canada 
by  legislative  enactment  is  prohibited 
from  sendine  any  soldiers  outside  of  Can- 
ada unless  they  volunteer  for  such  serv- 
ice. Lord  Beaverbrook  was  not  recorded 
as  having  advocated  that  Canada  change 
this  policy. 

The  day  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  on  the  repeal  measure. 
the  press  carried  items  relative  to  ques- 
tionnaires sent  by  the  War  Department 
to  soldiers,  asking  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  volunteer  for  servnce  overseas 
and  stipulating  that  a  direct  "yes"'  or 
"no"  answer  be  given.  Later,  the  War 
Department  tried  to  explain  this  as  a 
mere  routine  qu'iy  bit  .;-  fxplariavon 
did  not  ring  sincere  and  it  brought  a 
recollection  of  the  fact  that  General 
'  Marshall,  only  a  short  time  ago,  asked 


that  he.  General  Mar.<;ha!l — net  the 
President — tx?  f:\ven  authority  to  send 
American  troops  outside  our  cwn  pos- 
sessions and  outside  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

With  all  these  things  mattieis  of  rec- 
ord, one  cannot  view  repeal  of  neutrality 
laws  Without  taking  into  consideration 
the  possible  con.sequences  of  such  action. 
And  to  demonstrate  that  we  must  con- 
sider the  effect  this  repeal  will  have  on 
our  own  participation  in  the  war  and  the 
possible  sending  of  millions  of  American 
boys  to  die  on  foreign  soil.  I  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  interpretation  which  was 
placed  upon  the  action  of  Congress  by 
those  in  t>elligerent  countries.  The  day 
following  the  vote,  our  American  pre.ss 
reported  that  the  London  new^pupers. 
in  commenting  on  the  passap*  of  the  bill, 
carried  the  headlines.  "They  Are  Coming 
Over."  The  men  editing  these  foreign 
papers  are  realists,  and  that  Has  the  sig- 
nificance our  action  carried  to  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  unthinking 
people  whc  profe.ss  to  t>elieve  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  no  right  to  consult 
his  own  conscience  with  respect  to  actions 
which  might  lead  to  the  bedding  of 
American  blood  and  to  the  maiming  and 
crippling  of  many,  many  American  boys. 
They  think  that  we  have  no  right  to  con- 
template the  heartaches  which  may  come 
to  American  parents,  or  to  consider  the 
pall  of  sorrow  which  might  be  spread  over 
thousands  of  American  homes.  Bv  in- 
ference they  even  say  that  Wi  ha\o  no 
right  to  ask  for  guidance  fiom  Almighty 
God  in  the  performance  of  ^our  duties. 
All  we  mu.^t  do  according  to  them  is  fol- 
low the  instructions  which  someone  else 
might  give  us.  That  is  the  kind  of  pi  v- 
ernment  Hitler  has  given  his  count ly. 
That  is  what  causes  the  collap.<e  of  r*  p- 
resentative  government.  Th.;*  i-  ih.e 
method  of  nazi-ism.  fasci.^ia.  ai.d  c  m- 
munism. 

In  every  public  address  ti..i;  I  have 
made  since  I  have  been  a  M-r.-uti  of 
Congress,  on  Memorial  Daysr  and  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  in  which  I  oi  ;>-•  o  the 
need  for  preserving  the  ;•,'.»<  ;:  the 
United  States,  I  promised  my  con.'-ti' lu  r.t.s 
that  I  would  resist  all  prt.^.oj>(  w.ti;  re- 
spect to  my  actions  >.::  ai.v  qj  -'i.  n 
threatening  our  peace  -lio  tl.,.;  I  w  u.d 
be  guided  by  the  dicial»  -  ( 1  r..y  C(,n- 
science.  I  took  comfort  f:  ir.  'lie  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  a:  i  I 
placed  reliance  upon  the  repeated  >att- 
ments  of  the  President  du.'.nt  'io  crii.- 
paign  and  I  was  happy  to  stand  beloie 
the  American  people  in  support  of  .'■uoh 
statements  and  aims. 

On  September  11.  lt*40  in  an  address 
to  the  Teamsters'  Union,  the  Pie.Mdcnt 
said: 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars. 
and  we  will  not  send  our  Ariny.  naviO  <  r 
air  forces  to  fight  in  foreign  lands  outfcic*  it 
the  Americas,  except  in  case  cJf  attack 
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or    Prrs;d(nt 
Garcer,     New 


On  October 
stated  ai  M  oo; 
Yoik: 

By  the  Neutrality  A^  •  •  •  •  Wf  rjK-rie 
it  clear  that  ships  fiying  the  American  flsg 
could  not  carry  munition'-  "^  a  bellief-rf  nt. 
and  that  they  must  mmv  '  ui  ol  war 
rones.     •      •      • 


And  he  furth<:  .stated: 

In  all  these  ways  we  made  it  clear  to  every 
'   American  and  to  every  foreign  nation  th.  t 
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wf  -^  •!'!  a-.,  ic!  b*comln«!  cntanRlcd  through 
S'jn.e  (■;).•»<  dc-  beyond  our  bnrdrrs.  Thc«e 
wiif   ni.  <iMJri-9   to  keep  us  at  px>:iCf 

I  vt;ll  ihnk  :i-  \t.f  Pn-^nu-n'  st,i'''ci 
Uu-n  !ha;  ;!.'  i:;iipn~p  of  t!;*-  Nrii'rah'v 
Art  u.i-  •'•  k'<\)  u-  I'll'  I'l  ».*:.  ap.ci  1 
tiilnk  :h<'  !'i'''!  "'  i'  ■*'■:!■  ^'iitly  niviAe 
u<;  m  t  ,^f'.i «itirit;  uar.  with  ni)lli(ir.>  <>l 
Am.fr!!  .ir;  i)rv.  bciiii;  s»-nt  abro  .d  \n  f.ii'.t 
in  fn:.  ;l'!1  la!ui>  On  OcN.b'  :  30.  HMO  at 
i'l  .-ton,  !i:»'  P:('^;(ifn'   ^a:d: 

A.'.ti  -*;.;;•  I  :,ri;  ^i.r..:.^  '.■  \  u  I  ithers 
and  mothers.  I  give  you  one  moro  assurance. 
I  have  said  thi-*  before,  but  I  shall  say  It 
uifuln.  and  again,  and  again     Your  boys  are 

ii'it    kTiiUii;    t.i   b<-   -I  :.*    i!.;  '   .i;',\    foreign   wars. 


tT.ir.cf'^  cf  Mr. 
■n  (:-•<■'•  (i  P::  -M- 
■;•  d  Us  ir.'  war 
Miat  din  Pr.'vi- 
p-lii'  than  rhe 
unci  have  hn  n 


I  r>'a!i7.f  frmi  ti.o  n" 
Wii:k:f  that  if  he  !\ad  b- 
dent  ht'  would  ha\-  ra:: 
lent:  >\nc>  I  ain  a'Aare 
deiit  ha>  b-'cn  a  bi  i  t(r 
R''pu'.,);;can  cmdidarc  wi 
b>■(•au^e  Ml'  WiKk.t-  by  hi-  mtfmperare 
an.d  warlk"  atti'ud-  wruld  hav»'  de- 
stroy.'d  our  pr:\cv  b>'fort'  thl.^:  but  1  .Mill 
bf'licve  thf  c(!ur.■^^  tlir  Prt^idrnt  charted 
f  ir  u.'-  at  the  tiniv  l.o  nmde  tt-.n.'-e  >tat>'- 
mcnt.-  can  be  n:a;nta;n.od  and  that  it 
."^houid  be  maintained  fcr  (uir  own  be.'-t 
intercst.s.  My  con.^cien;■r■  t-lLs  me  that 
we  .--hciuld  net  dep.u't  from  'he  pc-iiion 
he  tfx'k  at  tbat   time 

A-s  a  World  War  veteran  I  cannot  .sub- 
scribe to  any  policy  which  i.^  acam  gom^' 
to  send  our  boy-^  ff\'''h  to  die  en  foie;t^n 
s('.'A.  Thi  be.st  in'erev'v  (,f  America,  of 
ai!  our  pet  pie.  d'  niond  tha"  we  con.serve 
th'-m  for  our  (  wn  d-f-Ti'^es  in  tlr..-  h-  nii- 
.sphere. 

Much  as  I  riet.'.st  H'.tleii.srr.,  much  as 
I  abhor  and  ccndem.n  his  outraueou.s 
treatrr-iOnt  of  helple.^.s  ptcpie.  hus  bu;otry. 
his  .saianic  persecution  of  defen.^elt  .->  in- 
dividual?, his  inhuman  attitude  towatd 
his  feliowman,  his  d^'strtiction  of  :t;i- 
gion,  I  still  firmly  believ.'  that  the  b-st 
way  to  pre.-erve  lib^^rty  and  deniociacy 
In  the  United  State'-,  is  by  [prevent in;:  our 
involvement  in  this  European  conflic* . 

We  ha\e  provided  the  powers  fi2h!ing 
Hitler    with    much    aid    iii    their    ba'Me 
We  have  gc  iie  as  far  as  we  can  safely  go. 

I  had  an  object  le.sson.  in  what  involve- 
ment in  thrs  war  miiiht  n:ean  to  ^ui  peo- 
ple, at  the  time  of  the  sinking  ol  the 
U  S  S.  Reuben  James  Three  young 
men,  whose  families  lived  in  or  near  niy 
City,  were  ir.embors  of  th'^  rrcw  of  that 
ship.  Becasue  I  am  a  member  rf  tlie 
Naval  Affair^  Common  tee  I  received  ap- 
peals from  friends  of  their  fannlies  to 
se-cure  some  word  from  tb.e  Navy  Depart- 
me^nt  a.^  to  the  fate  of  these  boys.  For 
several  days  no  news  was  available.  I 
wa.s  in  constant  touch  with  the  Depart- 
ment from  my  home  in  Philadelphia. 
Finally  at  midnicht  one  evening  I  re- 
ceived word  from  the  D-.^partment  that 
all  three  of  these  beys  had  lo.st  their  lives 
and  that  the  Department  was  about  to 
notify  their  families  of  this.  It  was  with 
a  heavy  iieart  that  I  had  to  arouse  the 
friends  of  these  families  from  their  beds 
and  cive  them  the  ti^sk  of  bearinc  this 
traeic  news  to  th^e  parents  and  kin  of 
these  bi-iys 

What  m.ay  he  the  consequences  if  we 
finally  are  involved  in  an  all-out  war, 
which  now  seems  inev.tabl':"'  Have  you 
ever  contemplated  what  the  state  cf  mind 


ill  bf  if  thcu- 
[■e  ;i-m::;  acri- 
!  'h  u-a-.ds  of 
anci    maimed? 


of  the  Ameiic-n  p' pole  ^ 
sands  of  A:r.  niar-;  b'  ■- -  . 
ficed  in  forei^r^  lanci^  an 
others  [■■■rum  w:  unded 
With  a  national  debt  iliat  will  be  stag- 
fjf^ring,  with  taxa'i'.n  reaching  propor- 
tion.s  never  b' f ore  thought  of.  with  the 
inevitable  industrial  curtailment,  which 
is  bound  to  come  wnh  resulting  d*>pres- 
sicn  and  unemployment,  there  will  be 
such  chaos  and  confusion  that  cur  own 
way  of  life,  our  own  system  of  ervern- 
ment  will  be  seriously  threatened  by  the 
internal  disruption  which  will  be  ram- 
pant. Agitators  will  have  fertile  ground. 
Innocent  people  will  be  used  a?  scape- 
goats, as  tlun-  have  been  elsewhere  In 
victory  we  will  have  a  problem  and  a 
threat  that  will  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  any  appiehension  or  danger  we  now 
n.u  t  face  from  Hitler  and  his  allies. 

Because  of  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I 
could  not  in  conscience  support  the  legis- 
lation repealing  or  changing  cur  neu- 
laws.  In  voting  against  chis  re- 
ar:: confident  I  acted  for  the  best 


sho  Its 


tralitv 
V.i:  I 
int'  le.-r 
of  (  ti: 


f  'he  people  of  my  district  and 
.•V  :  y  I  sincerely  trust  subse- 
quent de\elcpni-nt.>  bec  au.-e  of  this  re- 
pea!  will  nut  in\  ..ive  Us  m  actual  all-out 
uaif.ir-.  I  hope  and  pray  tha?  Divine 
Piiividtnet-  sr.av  t'-immate  the  holocaust 
m  Europe  beieie  -iic.-e  incidents,  which 
dVv  ihe  ineMiab!''  sequ-  nee  of  our  legis- 
lati\>'  action,  occur  tc  plunge  us  into  the 
coi-.ti.c. 

As  th-  parents,  sweethearts,  and  rela- 
tives o!  t!>'  young  men  of  my  district 
and  otiur  constituents  calmly  analyze 
all  phases  of  trii.-  qvi'stmn,  I  arn  certain 
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Trees  for  Our  Arsenal 


EXTENSION    OF    REM.-\RK3 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

I\   T^iE  HOL':^E  Oh   l;E:::E;r£N  TAl  :\  E5 


Wcd'ir.dau.  November  19.  1941 


ARTICLE    F?.OM    NKW    Yc'HK    Yiy/c'.o 

M.\c;.-\zi.Ni-: 


Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the 
following  article 
:r."-  Matjazine  of 


f  astm  'sses 


I  s 


Mr.     PIERCE.     Mr. 

le.i\e    to    ex;end    my 

RECeKD,  I  niClUiie'  tile 
from  tile  New  Ynrk  T 
November  9.  1341  : 

[Fr^ir.    ihc    N"\v    Y    ;k    Tiri'.e-;    Magazine   of 
Noven-.b^T  9     1941  : 

tre:  s  FOR  o''a  arsfnm.— as  loggers  cit  t:m- 

IrR      FCR      THE      ARMINI,      t'f      DEMOCRACY.      THE 

N;yD    i.'R    replen:--ii:.ng    the    forests    in- 
r.TrA.srs 

I  By  Ri.hard  L  N\'i;bv  rg- r  ) 
Ihe  f.r-;  resource  tlial  \\l\::e  nun  used  on 
till-  c::.'i:.ont  is  a  strategic  material  now  in 
Ti>'  all-cut  eftort  to  keep  this  continent  free. 
Rt  si^tance  t  ■  a^k-re.-^.~icn  c;i!ls  for  vast  quan- 
t;*ies  of  Uimbt'r  Loes,  protection  against 
the  fleinei^ts  for  the  settlers  cf  America,  are 
vitally  r.eedfd  by  .'\irierica!-.<  cf  today  for  the 
protection  which   they    and   tlieir  Allies  are 
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a  lumberjack  high  in  the 

of  Oregon,  and  a  preat 

standing  centuries   before 

he  Declaration  of  Indepfnd- 

crashing    descent    to    earth. 

i^ber   of    boards    and    jfanels 

s   300-foot    length   will   help 

Ive.  for  they  will  be  rushed 
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fall    before    their    saws    and 
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ilroad  sidings  the  stacks  of 
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5.  Ponderosa  pine  for  defense 

America  and  the  embattled 

[t   takes    1.500   board -feet    of 

I  er  each  member  of  our  new 

bqpm    has   swept    through    the 
In    the    Pacific    Northwest, 
the    Nation's    remaining    big 
rated.     Mills   abandoned 
rebuilt     Logging  railroads 
to  train  wheels  once  more, 
hinterland  men  are  swamping 
trails,    clearing  a  passage   for 
I  oon   will  cut      Aged  lumber- 
beach"    for  years   have    been 
to    service    and    are    pitting 
fir  and  hemlock  grain  again, 
barricaded  by  windfalls,  icg- 
•e   been   thrown   up   with   mi- 
Mess   halls   and    bunkhcuses 
together  almost  overnight, 
s  earlier  bobcats  prowled  and 
their  brood,  the  bedlam  of 
men's  voices  fills   the  thin 
cooks  mix  huge  bowls 
r  and  fry  pork  chops  on  iron 
array,  while  storehouses 
and  "shakes'  hold  extra  sup- 
w  crews  invading  the  forests 
ch 
s   that    in    1941    the    Pacific 
is  the  timber  citadel  cf  the 
ill  cut  mere  lumber  than  In 
1929.  and  nearly  as  much  as 
raging  overseas  has  made  Its 
e  heart  of  the  American  soli-' 
Cascade    Mountains,    in    the 
Bitterroots.  In  the  Sisklyous. 
s.    in    the   Olympics.    Those 
are  surrendering  trees  older 
lie      Soldiers  in  this  country 
4well    in   barracks   buUt   from 
s  ripening  when  Philip  II  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  was  trying  to 
Britain 
;ore:?t  sentinels  thus  cut  were 
watershed    protection    and 
c^iuntless  campers.    Falling  be- 
are    thousands   of   second- 
\^hich  were  supposed  to  feed 
tlon  from  now     Groves  both 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  be- 
at does  thl3  mean  to  the  fu- 
r  Industry?    Will  It  run  out 
What  Is  being  done  by  both 
s?  and  the  Government  to 
cf  the  forests?    Have  other 
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steps  been  reccmmended'    Has  the  defense 
boom  accelerated  conservation? 

These  are  Important  questions  In  a  rfglon 
where  lumber  is  the  basic  industry.  "They 
also  are  Important  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
becaase  the  Paciflc  Northwest  shelters  the 
last  great  fragment  of  the  mantle  of  trees 
which  once  blanketed  America.     •      •      • 

With  some  of  the  income  from  defense 
orders  the  lumber  companies  arc  undertak- 
ing a  new  departure  In  reforestation.  Instead 
of  reseeding  skctchlly  o^•cr  immense  areas, 
the  industry  Is  laying  out  tree  larms.  These 
tracts  will  be  harvested  annually  Just  like 
Farmer  Brown's  potato  pitch  Mature  trees 
will  be  cut;  trees  not  yet  ready  for  the  ax 
Will  be  left  standing.  The  entire  farm  will 
be  crisscrossed  with  ronds  and  pocked  with 
waterholes  so  that  peril  from  fires  will  b« 
practically  eliminated. 

In  the  Grays  Harbor  hills  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Weyerhieuser  Timber  Co. 
has  laid  out  a  tree  farm  covering  130.000 
acres.  Already  300.000  fir  trees  have  been 
planted.  In  the  year  2000  the  farm  will  yield 
100,000.000  baard-feet  of  high-grade  lumber. 
It  is  estimated.  Weyerhaeuser  forestry  ex- 
ptrts  expect  an  equal  harvest  for  each  year 
thereafter,  or  12,500  000  worth  of  timber  an- 
nually. Other  tree  farms  aru  planned  The 
West  Coast  Lumljermen's  Association  has 
outlined  a  project  calculated  tc  grow  5.000.000 
trees  a  year. 

Conservation  methods  also  have  beer,  in- 
trcduced  by  law  The  Oregon  Legislature 
recently  provided  that  all  pino  trees  less  than 
16  inches  in  diameter  must  be  spared,  and 
that  in  fir  logging  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
original  timber  must  be  left  standing.  This 
Is  a  thrust  at  the  eld  cut-out-and-get-out 
style  of  lumbering  which  levels  great  forests 
Into  fields  of  stumps  Sentinels  must  be  left 
now  to  seed  the  grove. 

But  there  are  seme  Individuals  in  the 
Northwest  who  believe  these  practices  are 
not  enough.  E  B  MacNaughton.  chairman 
cf  the  Oregon  Stale  Economic  Council.  In- 
sists that  timber  in  the  region  must  be 
placed    on    a    sustained-yield    basis 

Sustained -yield  means  that  in  a  particu- 
lar area  only  as  much  lumber  can  be  cut 
each  year  as  ripens  Forest  rangers  or  other 
expel tfi  would  cruise  through  a  grove,  blaz- 
ing the  trees  ready  for  the  ax;  all  other 
trees  would  have  tc  be  ^pared  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  advocates  thla  policy. 
Otherwise,  it  predicts  'ghost  towns  "  will 
begin  to  dot  the  highlands  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Silent  mills  and  gaunt  business 
esublisl.mcnts  wUl  tell  the  story  cf  a  re- 
Bcurce  used  up  Loggers  and  lumberjacka 
will   face   permanent   unemployment. 

The  Forest  Service  holds  that  stistalned- 
yicld  is  the  only  alternative  to  boom  and 
bust.  Its  experiment  station  announces 
that  the  amount  of  commercial  timber  ma- 
turing annually  In  the  Northwest  today  la 
but  a  third  of  that  being  cut  "If  cutting 
ojntinues  at  the  present  rate.'  prophesies 
the  National  Resources  Planning  Board, 
"production  of  logs  in  the  Puget  Sound. 
Grays  Harbor,  and  Columbia  River  districts 
will  Inevitably  decline,  with  most  unfortu- 
nate results  for  the  population  of  the  area — 
and  in  all  likelihood  increased  lumber  costs 
for  the  American  public." 

Here  and  there  m  Oregon  and  Washington 
"ghost  towns"  have  already  appeared.  Far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  hills  the  men  of 
the  towns  had  to  roam  for  logs  At  last  the 
uplands  In  the  area  were  stripped  bare.  The 
lumberjacks  took  to  stump-ranching  or  moved 
on. 

Lyle  F  Watts.  Paciflc  Northwest  regional 
forester,  recently  warned  the  people  cf  the 

Klamath  Ruer  Basin  in  Oregon  that,  at  the 
preiicnt  rate  of  lumbering,  their  annual  tim- 
ber production  of  750  000,000  board-feet  would 
dwlrdle  to  200,000  000  board-feet  within  the 
next  2  decades       "What  will  happen  thei-"'' 

be  asked.    "Your  communities  are  geared  lo 


a  production  of  750,000000  beard-feet  You 
will  see  the  present  t8. 000  000  lumber  pay  roll 
drop  to  less  than  »3  000  000  Ycu  will  see 
sawmills,  and  timberland--,  and  homes,  and 
logging  railroads  now  paying  taxes  gene  from 
the  tax  rolls" 

Congressional  action  to  avoid  such  a  con- 
tingency has  been  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Walttk  M  PiERcr.  of  Oregon  He  hns 
introduced  ..  bill  providing  that  »60.000.000 
worth  of  the  best  timber  in  the  Pacific 
Ncrthwest  should  be  purchn.sed  with  Recon- 
-•■truction  Finance  Corporation  funds  These 
trees  then  would  t>e  sold  stick  by  stick  by 
the  Forest  Service  on  a  sustained-yield  basis. 
The  sharp  eyes  of  rangers  and  other  for- 
esters would  oversee  all  oj^erations  The 
lumber  industry  does  not  think  such  dras- 
tic action  is  Justified.  Spokesmen  for  the 
industry  admit  that  in  certain  localities  the 
cutting  has  been  tco  heavy  and  if  continued 
will  lead  to  unemployment  and  economic 
decay.  Many  of  these  spokesmen  promise 
that  increased  revenues  from  defense-lumber 
production  will  be  allocated  to  reforestation 
experiments. 

The  outcome  of  this  controversy  over  con- 
scrvaticn  will  affect  seme  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque workers  In  American  Industry — the 
loggers  who  fell  the  trees  of  the  Paciflc 
Northwest,  get  them  to  the  mills  and  saw 
them  into  boards  and  planks.  They  have  a 
language  all  their  own  The  logging -camp 
boss  Is  calleri  "the  bull  of  the  woods";  a 
Itunberjack  Inept  at  his  task,  a  "hoosier." 
Tliin  timber  Ls  a  "bum  show  " 

Loggers  eat  prodigious  amounts  of  food, 
insist  on  pie  three  times  a  day.  love  to  have 
everything  swimming  in  gravy  The  camp 
kitchen  Ls  a  place  of  mass  production,  often 
a  marvel  of  efficiency,  but  sometimes  less  at- 
tentive to  quality  than  to  quantity.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  food  is  excellent. 
Hungry  men  and  disgruntled  men  are  poor 
workers. 

Methods  of  lumbering  have  been  modern- 
ized, but  some  of  the  old  daring  tasks  still 
remain.  Trees,  many  of  them  as  high  as  a 
30-story  skycraper,  must  be  cut  down  with 
saw  and  ax  The  crj-  of  "Timber!"  is  still 
heard  ^l  the  moment  when  the  last  shred  of 
wood  gives  way  and  the  tree  starts  to  fall; 
logs  are  still  floated  to  the  mills  by  river 
and  lake,  after  they  have  been  dumped  from 
trucks  and  flat  cars.  Men  with  peaveys  leap 
from  log  to  log,  breaking  up  Jams  and  keep- 
ing the  mass  headed  towatd  the  shrill  whine 
of  the  mills.  A  tumble  would  mean  crushed 
limbs,  but  the  logger  trusts  to  his  skill  and 
hobnails. 

These  tasks  are  done  with  the  studied 
nonchalance  with  which  American  workmen 
perform  almost  all  dangcroiis  Jobs.  The  lum- 
berjacks aik  only  that  the  supply  of  trees 
hold  out.  Then  they  will  provide  the  lum- 
ber for  the  war  and,  later  on,  the  lumber  to 
rebuild  the  stricken  countries  of  Eyrope. 
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Mr  DI.NGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Irav  •  ti  '  xt' •■(1  my  romarlts  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  inc.uaL  iwc  briel  articles  by  eminent 


'  columnists.  Wostbrook  Po.l*  r  ntui  Mark 
I   Sullivan,   contair.ed   in   thv    \V.i,~iwr,gtini 
j   Po5i.  of  November  16. 
1       They    constitute    two   strikes    on    cx- 

Colonel  Charles  Tho  Great  Lindbergh. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  of  November  16. 

19411 
The    NoNiNTenvrTrTii'N:--!      \f..     ■.•    nt 

(By  Mark  Sullivan)  i  ^ 

Most  of  the  radio  uddres^es  of  Cr>lonel  Llnd- 
bcr^'h  and  Senator  WntrLia  and  tnuiiy  of  the 
spetches  ol  other  noniniervtnllonists  here 
had   one  conspicucus  flaw.  i 

A  got  d  noninterventionist  s|x=ech— good 
from  the  point  of  view  cf  a  fair  and  disinter- 
ested American  listener — ought  to  have  two 
characteristics  First,  nothing  sliotild  be  sa.d 
that  would  make  NaEis  in  thi-  autlienco  cheer. 
If  America  is  to  stay  out  of  the  Wur,  it  limit 
its  going  in.  it  should  be  for  te:)b<.>ns  having 
wholly  to  do  with  America  It  should  not  be 
for  reasons  pleasing  to  Nazi*  This  rule  Colo- 
nel Lindbergh  violhted.  especially  in  his  early 
speeches.  Often  radio  listeners  would  hear, 
from  the  audieiKe  present  at  the  meeting, 
cheers  as  guttural  Germanic  as  those  wliith 
greet  Hitler  when  he  sp«aks  in  Bulin  That 
stttled  the  matter  for  th(    radio  audience. 

ALX  DISLIKE   N/LZIS 

Nine-tenths  cf  American.s — 98  percent.  I 
think,  according  to  the  polls — d'.^likc  Nazis. 
If  anything  in  a  speech  pleases  Nazis  It  can- 
not be  pleasing  to  98  r,f  lOO  Amrr.rans  Some- 
times the  remark  that  caused  Npzis  to  cheer 
was  no  more  than  a  suggestion  that  England 
cannot  win  If  Colonel  Lindborgh  believes 
tjils.  he  is  free  to  say  so  Bui  Ba|iug  so  in  h:8 
speeches  urging  America  to  si*iy  dut  cf  the  war 
is  a  mistake 

The  second  rule  for  noninterventionist 
speakers  should  be  never  say  anything  derog- 
atory to  England  Tills  rule  Senmtcr  Wheeler 
has  broken  consplcucii&ly.  A  sample  is  his 
remark  to  the  effect  that  the  st|n  never  sets 
en  the  British  Empire — because  Britain  can- 
not be  trusted  in  the  dark  "tTiat  sort  of 
thing  Is  offensive  to  the  lmm<}n'ie  mass  cf 
Americans,  who  either  like  Enplimd  for  her- 
self or  Infinitely  prefer  England  to  the  Na^is 
or  admire  the  English  enormoi|«-;y  for  their 
gallant  fight  Even  John  T.  Fllynn.  one  of 
the  heads  of  America  First,  a  flTie  man  wi*h 
a  pood  mind,  occasionally,  by  to-ords  or  .r. - 
flection  cf  voice,  seems  to  slur  Sngland 

True.  It  is  difficult  for  a  noninterventionist 
to  avoid  making  the  Nazis  cheer  Merely  to 
say  America  should  stay  cut  cf  the  war  is  to 
plea.'^e  the  Nazis  But  to  nc  /'ntervcntlonist 
craters  could  take  cere  of  this  b;.'  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  at  the  beginning  of  their 
speeches,  expressing  their  opinion  ol  HltUr — 
assuming  that  the  noninterventionist  orators 
feel  ab<iut  Hitter  the  way  practically  :'.)'  An  •  r  - 
lea  does. 

A  GOOD  SPEECH 

There  is  one  (jood  nonlnttrventionist  speech 
possible  tc  make,  but  never  adequately  made 
so  far  as  1  have  sten  I  speak  of  it  as  "good" 
in  the  sen.se  of  a  tenable  point  of  view  with 
much  evidence  to  support  It  Such  a  speech 
would  be  about  America  solely— It  would  not 
mention  either  Germany  or  England 

Such  a  speech  should  draw  a  distinction 
between  two  things.  The  first  Is.  America 
enterlnj;  a  war  under  normal  conditions  of 
Government  at  heme— for  example,  under 
Wcodrow  Wilson  as  President  The  second, 
and  dlflferent  thing  l-'.  America  entrrinK  the 
war  under  present  conditions,  with  many 
of  the  policy-making  poslttons  and  influences 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  believe  in.  as 
Profetisor  Tugwell  put  it,  making  America 
over  "    To  such  persons,  war  is  opportunity. 

For  prosecuting  war.  extraordinary  powers 
should  be  granted  to  the  Exfcuiive.  These 
powers  can  be  used  to  make  America  over  — 
Into     a     new    pattern     cf     ttovemmor.t     and 

«xuety   uhicf.    A::.tr.  a    »  aid   no;   lubnut 
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to     f-\C' 
of  u  .-.  r 

AU'.V.n:r  -A ay  of  phrasina:  such  a  nonintcr- 
ventionl.1t  thosls  would  pose  it  as  a  question: 
Should  America  enter  a  war  r  crr.sh  totnil- 
tan.i::  Kovernnnent  tn  Europe  ll  .i  probable 
cuicnnie  m;.y  br  totalitarian  government  here 
at  I    1111' 

i:  >ome  one  will  make  that  speech— pre- 
pitie  it  adequately,  support  It  with  evidence, 
and  del:ver  It  In  a  sptrlt  of  cool  reason— 
Amer;ri  v.-'.\  ki..'W  It  faces  tho  nvi'--t  serious 
drci>:   •:  ■.:■  )'-  !'.:-trry 

T:.  .-  ar  <■.-!■'■:•'  :i-';»ln<t  liUeveutlon  ap- 
pea;-.  ■  C';a>;'- :.a.iy  a-  ar.  allu'^ion  in  -peeches 
Including  the  other  fini:...:  ar^-imcnts 
Bu*  prpr'.«e:v  tlv  way  X(,  n.ake  1  ;.;■-;  rr'.e 
ar.:u:r."i.?  c  n'.i:.r;:.^  is  to  separate  it  if  :n 
the  ■.  •-!-..  r- 

STATING    III     llADI  Y 

S.  nvtirnf<  i',nn:!.'e:v.  n?;-:.;'-*  -p'^ak'-^r's. 
gr(ipi:.a  Hwkwftirily  toward  this  anrvnneiit. 
hta'e    It    l:.    a    wax     'hat    cii-It-at-    it    ei:        S'lme 

have  said  or  hinted.  fT  example,  that  if 
America  enters  the  wiir  flu'te  will  i-.oT  he  a 
consjressiona!  elect  i..n  ri'Xt  v<-ar  0:;e  ■xho 
ha-i  >ald    that   is   C"l'ine!    L!::dberjh 

I  am  ni'-vcd  tn  t!'.;nk  C'lUn-;-'!  L'.ncib- reb 
and  the  others  who  b.rce  made  tne  same  as- 
sert ion  have  lacked  the  time  or  t!i"  study 
to  put  This  arcumeiit  ak;ain.st  intervention 
Ir.t-;  exact  and  conMiicmt;  form  To  de- 
scribe vnth  exactIle^5  aiu!  clar-ity  the  rea><  n-s 
and  processes  throut:h  whicli  .America  it  we 
enter  the  w  ir.  i.s  m  danger  of  beci'mlng  to- 
talitarian r.ills  fur  p.itai.t  study  by  a  t;r.-t- 
cla^s  mind 

CONGRFSS    losING     I'OWFR 

The  wri'er  of  t;.i>  ar'irle  watches  Wash- 
ington afTa.rs  closelv  And  tins  writer  has 
nc-.er  heard,  or  s(e:i  ,',!-.y  reas.ip.  t.)  su-pect. 
any  >peeit\c  move  ti  w ard  suspension  of  con- 
grov.!  >nal  e>ctlons  ra  xt  y»ar  Tb.at  Is  not 
IM  th.-  air.  so  far  as  tins  writer  knows,  and 
he  ovu'ht  to  know 

But  this  writer  does  believe  that  reduction 
of  t.be  role  of  Comrress  In  government— one 
mark  of  tota'iltarian  >;■  iveriiment  — is  under- 
way Governmental  changes  of  far-riachlng 
Importance,  revolutionary  in  effect,  are  being 
made  without  participation  of  Coni^rcss, 
without  sanction  by  Con^jress,  agaiii-st  the 
will  of  Conirress  That  is  tb.e  straikjht  path 
toward  totalitarian  Liovernment  —  govern- 
nient  by  a  man  or  ktruvip,  with  the  legi.-!ati\e 
br..nch  of  kjovernmetit  dmunishmg  m  p^wer 
tow.ird  pradu.il  extinct  10:1 

For  exam.ple,  Con^ia  -  .tppomtod  a  Na' lor.al 
Defense  Mediation  Board  t.i  take  acccui'.t  of 
disputes  m  deieiise  indu.-tnes  Th"  mem- 
bers of  the  b.ard  were  ch-^en  bv  th.e  Presi- 
dti.t,  not  sub'ect  T.i  coiitirn-.atioii  by  tlie 
Senate  At  the  Feilt  r.U  Shi-jbu-kiiiit;  Cor- 
p«iratiori's  pl.it^t  at  Kearnv,  N  J  ,  a  CiJi.^ress 
ot  Industrial  Otiiani/ations  unii.n  c  eni.ii,ded 
a  dox'd  sh    p  -    'h.it   th  •  conipanv  should  em- 


ploy 


members  if  th.e  Cor.ctrt 


ment  seizure  of  a  plant  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

There  have  been  n.anv  such  cases — Impor- 
tant Government  policies  adopted,  far- 
reaching  precedents  established — without 
sanction  by  Congress,  against  the  will  .of 
Congress  Once  Congress  makes  a  grant  of 
pcwer  to  the  Executive  It  loses  control  over 
what  may  be  done  under  the  power 

It  Is  this  that  Is  to  be  feared  If  America 
goes  further  toward  war  Surrender  by  Con- 
gress of  power  to  the  Executive,  because  the 
Executive  needs  more  power  under  war  ccn- 
diiions.  could  grow  to  where  It  would  amount 
to  a  serious  change  In  the  American  system 
cf  balanced  p<.>wers. 


(Bv  \V. --br  k  Peeler) 
New  York.  November  15— My  nomination 
for  the  title  of  the  wrongest  man  of  our 
time  is  Charles  A  Lindbergh,  who  founded 
his  reputation  as  a  politico-military  pundit 
on  his  expert  opinion  that  the  Ru.ssian  flying 
establishment  wa=  simply  awful  and  pre- 
sumed to  war::  the  British,  in  effect,  that 
the  Germans  w.  uld  tear  them  to  tatters  In 
no  time  and  tlir-.  e-flfths.  There  are  many 
wrr:.i;-J  !ii..^  bunched  up  In  a  passel  some 
dis-.ii.te  b.ick  and  It  looks  like  a  photo- 
fi:.:-;.  f  :  i:,!.  e  ..:,d  show,  but  I  am  playing 
a  h\::.ch  t'h.it  .Ad  If  Hitler  will  run  second 
by  a  fcrtl.ick,  wrh  some  of  our  own  high 
staff  officers  m  Wa-iiiugton  breathing  down 
his  neck  And  I  h-  pe  my  friend  and  col- 
league in  t!ie  c  -mic  column  trade.  Gen. 
HuJh  J  hi. -on  w  :.'t  be  too  sensitive  to  a 
le::.  :.;;•  ;■  "...i*  !.e  ti.ihly  declared  that  the 
S  '..e-  .A.rniv  ',v,'.-  r.;-;-h"  in  a  piece  which 
b.e  r.pp.  .;  ff  -r.-rMy  aftei  Hi'ler  threw  his 
s:.e..k  pui.ch  at  ''ne  faceless  people  of  the 
Soviet  and  for  *!.*■  m  nient.  seemed  to  be 
most  in  need  of  reliable  brakes,  lest  he  out- 
run his  groceries  ai.d  his  supplies  of  hard- 
w;'.re  and  firecrackers 

But  the  rest  of  them  based  their  opinions 
on  the  c  iifusmg  ineptitudes  of  the  Russians 
m  'heir  gymna.-ium  workout  against  the 
Finn-  a  performance  which  has  been  ex- 
p:.i.n'd  nly  by  guess  and  surmise  to  date. 
It  d.  .  -n  r  seem  p.  sslhle  that  the  Russians 
intentiun.dly  took  a  few  on  the  chin  in  that 
fuss  merely  to  atTect  the  betting,  but  when 
Th-  f.o.T.s-tic  cor.d'.ict  of  the  defendants  In 
thc.r  trea.-o.n  trials  is  remembered,  the  Im- 
nob.-ible  .eitair.ly  deserves  a  small  wager. 
Hi;  .-e  Ru--si,ui.-.  seem  t  be  nuts  by  all  the 
stand.trds  that  we  know  an.d  the  kind  of  peo- 
1;.:      a  !i^-tlle  court   and 


if    cat}oal   crimes   and 
>■  death  penalty  might 


^f  Ir.dus- 
the  c,"mp,ir.v 


trial  Organi/.itio.r.s  nr.i.  :.  Thi 
refused  The  d. spire  was  referri  d  to  th.e 
Defense  Mediation  3o.  -ci  T!ie  B...\ri  recoir.- 
mendtxi  "malnteintice  cf  memborship  " 
This  means  that  every  Con.i;re-s  ut  Iiuiustrial 
Orirai.izat  ions'  member  working;  In  the  plant 
niust  continue  to  be  a  nittiiber.  mu-t  pay  bis 
du-.^s.  rfnd  otherwise  c  'r.lcrm  to  uiii,::i  rules 
and  disoip'.ii.e  If  lie  n'.f'-'.ber  shotild  lapse 
In  any  respect,  the  jt.i.in  could  Tell  the  com- 
pat-.v  to  dl.scharge  him  —  and  the  con^pany 
w>  uld   have  tu  disth.arsjt    hiiii 

PBtCEDF.Vrs    FST^BLlbHrD 

Tins  rocommond.ition  the  companv  do- 
clintxl  to  accept  A  strike  ensued  After 
Fi-me  time  th.e  Govcrriment  took  over  the 
plae.t  This  Congress  would  never  have 
d^^.e  It  would  r.ot  have  authorized  either 
a  closed  .shop  or  a  partially  closed  shop  such 
as  niaintenar.cp  of  memborship  "  And  Cvin- 
gresa    would    not    have    authorized    Govern- 


{):e    IV  hi'    would    s  1 

pr  i  l.iitn    the.r    kzui' 

pr  iotic.illv  demand 

liave  been  s;>ofy  en   ii^h  to  waste  a  few  divi- 

.sior.s  of  men  and  some  military  junk  Just  to 

make  them.-elves  lock  bad  and  lure  an  over- 

c   ntident  sucker  into  a  reckless  swing 

But  Lmdb!  rgh  knew  It  all  before  anything 
happen  l!  It  dic.n't  take  Finland  to  demon- 
strate to  him  that  the  Russians  were  the 
Fred  Fulton  of  the  military  world 

O.ir  Chiir'.e:  tiie  Great  had  visited  their 
flvii.:;  fields  and  airplane  plants  and  talked 
w;'h.  the.r  aviation  experts,  and  apparently 
thL'V  s'n. -wd  h'.m  some  crank-winders  and 
w  ovibuii.e..-  aid  let  him  interview  some  of 
th.eir  r:.i-y  vmgwalkers  and  sent  him  on  h'.s 
u.-.v  w;-h  jii  t  the  impression  they  wanted 
hini  ':  im;  art  t:.  h.ls  friends  in  Lonclon. 

Witet;  Hitler  fthally  d*d  let  tiy  at  Stalin 
ti.t  Rvi- .'.t.s  we;-e  the  only  nation  who  could 
e- tr.  venture  a  ccunterpunch  and  now.  after 
a  campaiizo.  which  has  been  gome  since  June, 
and  vkli,::  s  :ne  cf  our  brst  minds  expected 
to  wind  up  with  another  complete  conquest 
wilhir.  6  or  8  we-k-  Germany  Is  still  fully 
tiitraijed  and  the  Fii  sian  war  surely  must 
have  chewed  up  som  enormous  portion  of 
Hitlers   army   ai-d    hi-    eqiiirmer.t 

Everyone  has  ni.irvtltd  .it  Hitler's  own 
secrecy  and  the  s'UjX'hd'  u-  size  and  power 
of  lv..<  armv  m  all  departnier.ts  but,  although 
It  was  published  10  years  ago  that  the  Rus- 


sians had  lO.OOOJOOO  soldier?  of  various  quali- 
ties, nobody  in  1  his  country,  including  Lind- 
bergh and  our  c  wn  generals,  nor  anybody  In 
Germany,  could  have  known  what  fighting 
power  was  conc(  aled  in  Ru=sia. 

It  was  commcnly  understod  that  the  Rtos- 
sJans  didn't  know  enough  about  machinery 
to  grease  a  whe  jlbarrow.  and  everyone  must 
remember  stone  <.  to  the  effect  that  the  dumb, 
ignorant  Russii  ns  Just  ran  their  vehicles 
until  the  bearini  ;s  burned  out  and  then  aban- 
doned them  wh(  re  they  died.  Yet.  today,  we 
in  the  United  States  might  feel  very  well  off 
if  wi  had.  say  me-tenth  of  the  mechanical 
fighting  gear  tl  at  Stalin  had  to  start  with, 
and  the  men  t<   run  It  as  well  as  his  robots 

did 

As  to  aviatloi  ,  there  have  be.en  no  reliable 
figures,  but.  at  my  rate,  their  stuff  and  their 
fliers  have  beer  good  enough  and  there  has 
been  enough  ol  machines  and  men  to  keep 
Hitler  completely  engaged  in  Russia  to  the 
total  neglect  o  his  endeavor  to  bomb  the 
British  civilian  populace  into  surrender  It 
not.  then  elth«  r  the  German  air  force  was 
overestimated,  1  oo,  or  the  effect  of  air  warfare 
on  ground  troc  ps  was  put  through  a  sharp 
revision  downward  in  Russia 

Charles  the  dreat  staked  his  reputation  on 
his  opinion  and  on  the  basis  of  his  perform- 
ance as  an  exdert  here,  there  will  surely  be 
some  Americaiii  who  are  not  pro-British.  pro- 
Soviet,  or  norinally  anti-German,  but  Just 
pro-American  t'bo  won't  have  much  confi- 
dence in  his  belief  that  Hitler  has  no  inten- 
tion  to  invade  this  hemisphere  and  couldn't 
if  he  would.    He  could  be  wrong  again. 


Let's    Stop    Calling    Names    For    a    While 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOtrrH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 


Wednesdtiy,  November  19,  1941 


EDITORIAL   IN    WASHINGTON    ^D     C) 
LABOR 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House  I  call 
attention,  herewith,  to  a  short  but  sig- 
nificant editorial  appearing  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  ot  Labor!  published  here  in 
"Washington,  and  recognized  to  be  one  of 
the  best  edited  and  most  carefully  read  la- 
bor papers  in  America.  The  good  Ameri- 
canism of  thlB  labor  newspaper  has  never 
been  questiorjed.  and  it  has  preserved  an 
independence  of  thought  and  policy 
which  is  higlily  gratifying  in  these  days 
when  some  labor  leaders  have  fallen 
under  the  ^pell  of  administrationlsm, 
communism.lcollectivism,  or  some  other 
sidetrack  wl^ich  carries  them  toward 
other  ^destinations  than  the  fulfillment 
of  the  true  djestiny  of  American  labor  as 
it  is  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  as  eniyicialed  in  our  Constitution 
and  in  the  functioning  of  the  American 
two-party  sj^tem.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  call  attention 
to  the  good  Americanism  preached  by 
this  editorial  from  Labor.  It  sho'ws  a 
profound  appreciation  of  the  true  form- 
ula by  which  democracy  preserves  it- 
self; an  appreciation  incidentally,  which 


ArrKNi)IX  Tn  THK  C'UN*  .KK^^luNAL  KKCOKD 
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Is  strangely  and  unfortunately  lacking  in 
some  of  the  editorials  and  columns  pub- 
lished in  the  metropolitan  press  of  our 
time.  Let  these  who  would  shackle  free 
speech  or  repress  criticism  read  carefully 
the  wise  admonitions  of  this  editorial. 
America  has  adopted  a  foreign  policy 
which  remains  short  of  actual  war.  but 
which  provides  with  every  means  at  our 
command  full  aid  short  of  war  to  those 
fighting  aggression.  Let  us  give  this 
pc  licy  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it- 
self as  It  is. 

There  is  naught  to  be  gained  by  un- 
necessary carping  criticism  of  the  policy 
as  it  is  now  defined  and  limited;  there  is 
even  less  to  be  gained  by  perpetually  call- 
ing for  new  innovations,  for  further  steps. 
fSr  greater  involvement,  for  new  risks  It 
is  time  America  functioned  with  a  defi- 
nite foreign  policy  for  a  while  which  all 

can  understand  rather  than  constantly 
redefining  its  position  and  changing  its 
regulations.  Let  us  support  and  sustain 
this  defined  policy  as  such  without  con- 
demnation of  step.s  which  can  no  longer 
be  called  back  and  without  calling  for 
new  steps  which  might  carry  us  directly 
into  the  catyclysmic  catrostrophe  of  all- 
out,  everybody  over,  shooting,  dying, 
blood-spitting,  and  liberty-losing  war. 

TlMl  TO  QUIT  TINKERING  WITH  OVTR  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

We  have  a  policy  to  follow — let  us  op- 
erate for  a  while  with  that  policy  as  it  is 
while  the  country  unites  behind  it  and 
gets  busy  translating  oratorical  urges  into 
production  units.  We  have  too  long  been 
constantly  changing  and  revising  and 
amending  and  redefining  our  foreign 
policy  so  that  it  looked  more  like  a  pass- 
ing parade  of  incongruous  legislative  and 
executive  exhibit.';  than  an  understand- 
able and  established  national  policy  on 
foreign  affairs.  Now  the  time  has  come 
to  quit  tinkering  with  our  foreign  policy 
and  to  begin  "tanking  up"  with  modern 
materials  of  war  so  that  our  aid  to  others 
may  be  real  rather  than  rhetorical  and 
so  that  our  defense  of  this  hemisphere 
may  be  impregnable  rather  than  imagi- 
nary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  qtiit  calling  names. 
Let  us  quit  condemning  what  Congress 
has  done.  Let  us  quit  calling  for  Con- 
gress to  write  new  experiments  and  re- 
visions into  our  code  of  foreign  policy. 
Let  us  ask  the  President  to  execute  our 
existing  policy  and  to  do  it  on  the  peace- 
preserving  basis  he  has  claimed  for  it. 
Let  us  roll  up  the  sleeves  of  American 
production  and  take  off  our  coats  and 
settle  down  to  work.  If  we  do  this  we 
should  be  able  to  stay  out  of  this  war  and 
to  prevent  its  impact  from  destroying 
representative  government  and  the  free 
economic  system  in  this  country. 

Let  us  by  all  means  continue  free  de- 
bate and  open  discussion  because  in 
times  like  these  America  cannot  afTord 
the  luxury  of  decisions  untested  in  the 
fierce  crucible  of  critical  discussion,  but 
to  be  most  helpful  this  debate  can  help 
develop  programs  for  implementing  our 
existing  foreign  policy  rather  than  de- 
voting itself  to  the  disturbing  and  dis- 
rupting tasks  cf  condemning  what  has 
been  legally  done  by  Congress,  or  of  cru- 
sading for  further  congressional  action 
to  more  greatly  still  increase  the  hazards 
of  involvement  in  this  war.    Mr    Speaker, 


I    think    the    following    editorial    from   ' 
Labor  speaks  good  sense.  | 

(From  Washington  (D  C.)  Labor  of  Tuesday. 
Octobtr  7.  1941  j 

Lets  Stop  'Caming  Namts  '  For  a  While— In 
THE  GrA'.t:  Emergency  C<->nfronting  the 
Nation.  We  Shoui-D  Respect  Right  of  All 
Americans  To  Express  Opinions  Freely 

One  night  last  week..  Congressman  Hamil- 
ton Fish  cf  New  York  was  pleading  with  an 
audience  in  Philadelphia  tc  keep  this  country 
out  of  the  European  war  Some  of  the  listen- 
ers Indicated  they  would  not  fight  even  If 
Congress  jjassed  a  declaration  of  war. 

This  aroused  Fish.  who.  in  the  last  world 
conflict,  served  with  distinction  on  the  battle- 
fronts  in  Flanders,  and  made  this  ringing 
statement: 

"I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  I 
shall  fight  a  proposal  to  declare  war.  but  if 
such  a  declaration  is  approved  by  a  majority 
In  Congress.  I  shall  put  on  my  uniform  once 
more  and  figh     In  thU  war  as  I  did  In   the 

last." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans, 
we  are  sure,  false  the  same  position  as  Fish 
They  may  not  agree  as  to  what  the  country 
should   do.    but    they   are  for   their   country, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

However,  they  )n.sl6t  on  their  right  to  freely 
discuss  the  issue  of  peace  or  war.  Some  say 
we  should  get  in  right  now  Others  argue 
it  is  ail  right  to  extend  aid  to  Britain,  but 
we  should  avoid  actual  participation.  And 
a  third  group  earnestly  maintain  we  siiould 
avoid  entangling  alliances  abroad  and  devote 
our  energies  to  the  defense  cf  our  own  boun- 
try 

In  a  Republic  like  ours,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  reconcile  such  broad  differences  of 
opinion,  and  that  is  to  encourage  full  and 
free  discussion.  Unfortunately,  many  of  us 
show  signs  of  t>ecoming  extremely  intolerant 
and  even  hysterical  Instead  of  answering 
the  other  fellow's  arguments,  we  are  dlspcstd 
to  call  him  a  "timid  isolationist."  "the  friend 
of  Hitler."  or  "the  tool  of  B  liain." 

Now,  undoubtedly  some  of  those  indulging 
lu  the.  debate  which  Is  raging  all  over  the 
country  are  actuated  by  unworthy  motives. 
Some  may  be  on  the  pay  roll  of  foreign 
powers  But  9  out  of  10  are  patriotic  Amer- 
icans who  are  desperately  anxious  to  see  their 
country  do  the  right  thing  In  this  tremen- 
dous emergency 

let  S    STOP    CALLING    NAMES 

Let's  stop  calling  names  for  a  while,  and, 
while  Vigorously  deiending  our  own  opinions, 
give  decent  consideration  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fellow  who  doesn't  agree  with  us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  all  follow  the 
example  of  Congressman  Fish  and  resolve 
that  when  Congress,  clothed  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  exclusive  power  to  declare  war. 
makes  a  decision,  for  war  or  for  peace,  we 
wUl  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  stand 
by  our  country,  however  grave  the  situation 
may  become. 


Health  Coniervat.on  and  National  Dtfense 


EXTENSION   OF   Ri-M.M-;KS 


riF 


HCN.  EDWARD  W.CREAL 

i    K  j  .'-.  :  r  e  K  i- 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  November  19,  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    DR     W     A     'WELDON.    OF 
GLASGOW.   KY. 


Mr   ClitAL     Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recofd,   I 


Include  the  following  article  by  D. .  W  A. 
Wt'ldon.  of  Glasgow.  Ky..  appianng  in 
the  Glasgow  'Ky.)  i)aily  Ne*s  and  deal- 
ing with  importance  of  health  to  na- 
tional defense: 

I  From  the   Glasgow    (Ky  )    Dally   Newsl 

The  subject  Health  Con«erv«klon  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Is  one  ot  vast  n^agnitude  and 
confusing:  m  its  complexity-  It  is  a  subject 
whicli  during  the  past  few  months  has  been 
spoken  about  and  written  «4 'Ut  until  it 
would  seem  that  linere  is  very  little  left  to 
say:  and  yet.  it  is  a  subject  which  demands 
serious  attention  In  our  prtpaftdness  j)l«ns 

From  the  standpoint  of  publjc  ht-alth.  the 
pres<  nt  situation  whicli  we  are  facing  Is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  ever  fa-  eU  btfcre 
in  a  preparedness  program  In  times  past  it 
was  not  a  very  serious  problem  to  mcbillze  nn 
army  Today,  with  the  advent  of  what  Is 
called  total  war.  there  must  be  total  pre- 
paredness, and  that  sort  of  pre^ari^dness  does 
not  involve  only  the  matter  ofi  armed  foiceB 
but  the  mcbllizatlon  of  a  natto^  cf  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  peu{)le 

Manpower,  the  human  resources  available 
for  both  civilian  and  military  pursuits,  is  of 
(  Durse  the  biggest  factor  In  national  defense 
The  effectiveness  of  manjxiwer  depends,  how- 
ever, more  on  physical  and  mental  fitness 
than  on  mere  numbers  Ther<  must  be  the 
will  to  live  the  lives  of  freedcjm  and  there 
must  be  the  physical  stamina.  |els  well  as  the 
mechanical  resources,  to  back  up  that  will 
against  any  threat  which  may  challenge  It. 

The  usual  wartime  enthusiasm  lor  good 
health  is  flourlshlne  throughout  the  Nation 
In  connection  with  the  national-delense  pro- 
gram It  Is  well  that  this  entthtisiasm  Is  so 
strong  today,  for  wars  now  Involve  whole 
pecjples;  casualties  may  be  as  great  among 
civilians  as  in  the  armed  farces,  or  even 
greater  Modern  war  Is  total  War,  and  total 
war  means  the  greatest  possible  approach  to 
total  health  j 

treatment  or  Acit> 

Because  of  the  increasing  Importance  of 
maintaining  a  constant  flow  ctf  commodlilea 
necessary  In  dally  living,  the  diseases  of  older 
persons  such  as  heart  disease  kidney  dl.-^ease. 
cancer,  apoplexy,  and  such  like  relatively 
uncommon  among  the  actual  fighting  men. 
Will  be  of  greater  importance;  this  is  true 
because  of  tlicir  occurrence  In  those  who 
move  In  to  fill  the  places  vacated  by  men 
selected  for  actual  service  in  the  military 
and  naval  forces 

Fundamental  in  the  maintenance  of  -Jie 
national  health  Is  nutrition.  Malnutrition 
is  perhaps  the  most  widesptead  deviation 
from  health  in  any  people.  Iti  time  of  war 
as  well  as  in  time  of  peace,  the  nutrition  of 
the  people  must  be  maintaiaed  This  In- 
volves not  only  ai^  adequate  irilpply  of  neces- 
sary foods,  but  a  knowledge  of  how  such 
foods  should  be  used  and  a  d.spcsltlon  to 
use  tiiem  intelligently  without  waste. 

MENTAL  health 

Our  mental,  as  well  as  our  physical  health 
demands  attention  The  creation  olwar  hys- 
teria or  war  nerves  is  a  powerful  weapon 
In  the  hands  ol  an  enemy.  Iti  Is  by  di-srupt- 
Ing  morale  that  the  Nazi  wa»  machine  has 
been  most  effective 

Tlie  mental-pliysical  health  broblem  work* 
in  something  of  a  vlcioue  circle.  Poor  or 
under  par  health  causes  a  mc»tal  depression 
of  splnt  which  easily  accumul$tes  war  nerves 
as  nn  added  worry.  Morale  is  weakened  more 
quickly  if  health  is  weakened  On  the  other 
hand,  a  bad  mental  attitude  Caused  entireljr 
or  partially  by  war  hysteria  can  actually  lead 
to  illness,  or  at  least  to  decreesed   eficiencjr. 

The  only  sure  method  for  keeping  the 
Nation  truly  fit  Is  to  niake  s»re  that  all  its 
Citizens  are  keeping  their  metital  and  phys- 
ical Strength  up  to  the  highest  point  pr.ssible 
Each  and  every  one  of  us  can  do  his  part  la 
this  program  by  InlcUlgent  living  and  inicUl- 
gent  thinking. 
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APPENDIX   TO  THE  COXGPESSIUXAL  KECuKD 


Wine  and  Wine  Taxation 


exiln.-icjn  of  remarks 


HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

IN   THE   H(  >rSE   OF   HKPHESFNTA TIVES 


W,-d"u-d(iv  Srpt'rnbvr  17.  Vj41 


Mr  BUCK  M:  Sp«:ik.  r  since  the  en- 
acirreiu  '  f  tlu-  Rr\.r.ue  A't  of  1941, 
wb.irh  nia'tiKiliy  ir.ritaxd  t:iXiS  i;p<in 
vk.iit.s.  It  l-..i>  brt-n  nu  int^iiUoi^  to  pje- 
.^ent  for  the  i  on>Kl' i.ition  of  M.nil>i>  of 
tht  Ho\!s,.  v'.fw^  wliifii  I  tx'lifv.'  li.tci  thtv 
lx'»'n  l>t?.!  ;ii'(ir: -!.  o<l  bv  U\--  iii'Tr.br  rs 
of  th<  W  y>  and  Mr.m-  Coinir.r,  ;< -^  .ir.d 
Ihr  H.'U^  -;-'iie:;i!!y  would  Iv.u  •'  r- ^ul*-d 
IV.   far   ditTt  i  1  ;■•.•    tn  ittr.ep.t 

r.ti.iu^-    -o::!.-  ..f  Uw  fi:if>i  \\::u   m  the    ,    ' 


World  1^  PKKiuctd  in  the  va-'.ev>  and  on 
the  hi:iMde>  o!  my  coiii;re>>ioi'.al  riu-'viet. 
I  !i.i\e  a  i)a:'!i'»i'ai  intriest  m  the  woii.ire 
of  tho  c!a;e  and  wiivC.  o\v,r  I  ;iNe  the 
woi  d  win- -LTriwer  ciflsbfi  at  <  ly  b»'eaii>e 
wirv.  .  unl.ke  an.y  i^l-.t  v  be\' aat^i'-  conto.n- 
iHi:  ak-ohwi^  i>  -^ro'Aii  and  iv<'  mat^'al-iC- 
tuu'd.  T:.-'  b'aik  of  ai;  \\\'a<-  p:oC!i;>'.-d  m 
California,  aiKi  I  b'lie'."  m  \hr  Uiiit-d 
Static.  IS  i:r->c!uri  tl  on  fatm-  bv  tl'.t-  nitn 
and  Ui  n-an  \\h-:  s:ii>',v  ti^e  ariy.--^  or  ra>t 
ofT  t!io>.'  film-,  m  c  lopt  :at:V'  wmene-  *o 
wtr.L'!!  th.o  vira'vaid;-'  li-  liwr,-  hi>  erap-  <. 

Giap-'  I'lnwmu  ai'd  •!:•■  pr.-dvie' I'-n  of 
\Aine  rar^.k  b.s^^h  ani'.  n^  «!■-■  nr.puitaiil 
asrieuHuia.  ;;.du,-' i  a-  i.:  '!>■  Un/ici 
States.  Ti.e  tstiniatod  capital  mv-  -ttd 
in  vineyard'-,  wiiierii's.  and  f:u;'  d. sul- 
len-- i,>  in  r\ei  "  of  one-half  a  b;!li^:n  dol- 
lars and  t'r.'  estimated  annti,il  value  of 
i::rapr^  an.d  a!,ip'  products  approxiina'<-^ 
SIOOOOOOOO  T^.e  bulk  (f  tha-o  tr-tp-s 
is  UM'd  :o:  the  produ-'ta.n  rt  win-.  I 
emphas./-  Il:-'  fact  'h.a',  uni;k"  b-'/. 
wlv.sky.  ry  (ith'i  spin'--,  no.rlimc,  iv  t 
('\er^.  wa'-:-,  i-  add-'d  'o  vr.  tk-  '!u-  nni.-'.ed 
piO'duct  of  w.ne.  It  I-  Natuit,'.-  own  pure 
rxpre>sion  niado  ti^tally  ficin  an  ay.cul- 
fural  product. 

Throuch'-u*  th>  151  years  cf  cur  exist- 
pnc"  a>  t!v  I'ni'od  S'atfs  cif  Anrenca. 
and  e\ar.  pii^r  tl>:>*.o,  .-very  etlort  has 
been  n-.ad.'  hy  t!v  civic  and  polit'cal 
Itaders  to  .ncouiacr  tli"  u.>e  oi  u'.ie 
rather  tl-.an  tlie  use  of  spirit-  The 
win'\s  tlia:  cur  ReWilu' lon.u  y  leaders 
\\-t.i  were  for  th(  n:o-*  part  -herries, 
M..a-ira-,  and  po!t^,  whah  fall  within 
our  pr''>ent  classification  ot  wii'ies  con- 
ta.in'.nij  from  14  tii  L'l  pi'icont  alcoholic 
con'ent.  Ti'.' ri.'  was  lit'le  riiv  wine,  or 
th..-t  undt  1  14  p-icriit,  a\a:!ablo  in  Colo- 
r..al    Revolutionary,   aiid  e.uly   iia'ional 


day: 


Ge 


\V.i>hin-- 


wa,v  inci'M-t'd  iii  I'U"  to  S  c-nts  a  sailon 
on  dry  wm-s  and  20  c-nt.s  on  sweet. 
In  1928  the  tax  wa.^  rest- red  to  the  1916 
I.  vol,  th.a*  is.  4  m;*  ~  r.nd  10  c-nts  per 
Kallon.  r-'-p-'Cti'-ely,  T;.(  ra'es  just  re- 
ferred to  were,  of  cai:—,  war  rates. 

With  the  rep.'al  of  prohibition  a  tax  of 
10  cents  per  £;a:Ii'n  on  diy  wme  and  20 
c"n*.-  per  callon  on  =weev  \vin>"  wa-  levied. 
It  \va,>  -o.ip.  f.,ijr.d  out  that  tlie  industry. 
still  rei  hr.c  und-r  the  blow  of  15  years 
of  pro!;. bi;  ion  <  ould  not  rt  cover  under 
such,  iiiuh  Frdciai  ia'»-  coupled  as  they 
were  wJi.  r.i^.'i  'ax^  -  put  on  by  piacti- 
cally  every  State  except  California  wlvTe 
th.-  rate  was  hf>ln  'o  2  c-Mr.-  per  gallon. 
C-:;sPqut  ntly,  i:\  I'joj  C  -..^ress  reduced 
the  tax  rate  on  wines  to  5  c^t'.t-  ,i  ::allon 
oi\  dry  wines  and  10  cents  a  s;,u.on  on 
s.ver  •  wiiK  s  I'r.der  this  rate  of  taxation 
coupled  with  the  reduction  of  Slate  taxes 
or  mark-ups  m  State  liquor  stores  which 
h,.\ •  h' ■ '.:  tt'ected  very  largely  through 
t:.'  .  :T -rts  of  the  Wine  Institute  of  Cali- 
a  research  and  trade  orpanization. 
-  iiuption  of  wine  has  steadily  in- 
throughuut  the  country.    Taken 
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1&41    has   now 
cents   a   gallon 


Col..\r.  acc.idnii:  to  his  acccur.t  b,  'k. 
with  want  -  of  this  typto  Thaimas  J(  tier- 
son  u.ii'd  uP'On  Amfricuis  the  cuoiva- 
tion  cl  ti-.i  ..;:ape  and  tho  u-e  of  w.ne. 
It  IS  siL'tv.ric.int  th.at  m  'iid.er  to  en- 
courage gtape  growing  and  t!v^  nvanu- 
facture  and  use  of  wines,  no  F  dcial  t  ix 
w.is  ever  laid  on  wine  until  1916  The 
War  Tax  Act  cf  1916  placed  a  tax  of  4 
cents  a  i:a;:i->n  eri  dry  wane  arid  10  cmts 
8  gallon  on  sweet  wm.rs  tiiat  is.  tiiose  of 
over  14  pt-ic.  nt  alcoholic  content.     This 


large  the  Government  has  lost 
pit  '1  a:lv  no  revenue  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  taxes. 

There  was  formerly  a  tax  on  brandy 
u-\i  in  fortifying  or  raising  the  alcoholic 
c  v.'iuM  of  sweet  wines.  This  amounled 
'  ,  in  eents  per  gallon.  About  one-third 
11-  .1  ;: alien  of  brandy  was  used  to  a  gallon 
(  f  (i:y  wme.  In  1940  Congress  abolished 
tr.>_'  fortifyii:-'  ax  and  increased  the  tax 
(■!i  s.veet  wme  to  15  cents  per  gallon. 
This  was  urger'  and  accepted  by  wine 
producers. 

The  R'-venue  .At  tif 
r.ii.-td  tivs-'  tax-.>  to  8 
on  dry  wines,  which,  though  out  of  line, 
the  dry-wme  producers  have  accepted 
willingly,  realizing  that  they  must  pay 
'h.'ir  share  toward  the  defense  pro- 
gram, but  the  tax  on  '■weet  wines,  or 
those  between  14  ar.d  21  percent,  has 
b-  '-n  raised  from  15  cents  per  gallon  to 
30  cents  per  gallon.  The  House  bill 
placed  this  latter  tax  at  24  cents,  the 
Senate  raised  it  to  3.5  c  ::  The  result 
is  a  compromise  ^vA  i  pr  .  ume  was  the 
best  that  could  be  expected,  but  it  is 
way  out  of  proportion  to  taxes  on  other 
alcoholic  beverages.  Reflected  to  the 
growers  of  grapes,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  stand  these  Increased 
tax'.-s.  unlike  other  agricultural  producers. 
this  means  an  increased  cost  of  $9, a  ton 
for  grapes.  One  ton  of  grapes  makes 
90  gallons  of  sweet  wines.  The  former 
Federal  tax  amounted  to  S18  a  ton.  The 
total  tax  will  now  amount  to  $27  a  ton. 
W:v  n  grape.-  at  the  present  time  are 
oniy  bringing  SIT  50  per  ton  it  is  obvious 
that  the  grower  i»  going  to  be  penalized 
as  a  result  of  this  taxation  to  an  extent 
(^f  more  than  150  percent  of  the  cost 
of  grapes,  V  w  .11  not  surprise  you, 
therefore,  that  I  am  >omewhat  concerned 
about  the  results  of  this  swift  rise  in 
taxes  from  the  agricultural  standpoint. 
.A  erapo  vineyard  represents  a  permanent 
in'.':-'.r-.- nt  and  it  cannot  be  lightly  de- 
stroyed, but  increased  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  decreased  returns  from  the 
wmt'ry  nray  rum  th.e  owt".-:.  Let  us  hope 
tliat  con^unrptiuii  of  wme  throughout  the 
Nation   will   still   increase   so   that    this 


added  cost  mak-  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
marketing  end]  Certainly  when  another 
tax  bill  is  confidercd  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee-.  I  hope  the  Members 
there  and  the  Members  on  the  floor  later 
will  bear  in  mind  this  agricultural  side 
of  the  wine  sittiation.  Furthe.  increases 
in  taxation  would  definitely  not  merely 
retard,  but  probably  wreck  the  industry. 
Across  the  iJnited  States,  more  than 
150.000  person^  derive  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  their  income,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  grapes  and  grape  products. 
Of  this  numbt'r.  more  than  40.000  are 
vineyardists.  caring  for  some  600.000  acres 
of  grapes  locajted  in  33  States.  While 
California.  Nei-  York.  New  Jersey.  Ohio, 
and  Missouri  nave  long  enjoyed  a  wide 
reputation  fori  their  wines,  other  States, 
including  Micnican.  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton. Iowa.  Notjth  Carolina.  Virginia,  and 
Arkansas  are  now  making  substantial 
strides  m  wini  growing,  and  their  prod- 
ucts are  finding  favor  in  both  local  and 
national  mark ?r^. 

Grape  grow  ng  and  the  production  of 
wine  IS  a  true;  American  industry,  going 
back  to  the  discovery  of  this  continent. 

The  early  colonists  everywhere  found 
grapes  in  profusion.     First  attempts  to 
cultivale  thes(   grapes  were  unsuccessful, 
even   though   the  Virginia  Colonial  As- 
sem.bly  offeree    10.000  pounds  of  tobacco 
to  any  colonii  t  who  could  produce  two 
large  casks  or  drinkable  wine.     But  the 
experiments    teere    continued    all    along 
the   Atlantic   seaboard   from    Maine   to 
Georgia,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  nine- 
teenth   centu  y    these    efforts   began    to 
bear  fruit.    F:  om  the  Atlantic  States  the 
grape  culture  spread  westward  to  Ohid-. 
which  Nicholas  Longworth.  father  of  the 
beloved  formor  Speaker  of  this  House, 
pioneered  in  (rape  culture  in  that  Slate. 
Meanwhile.       the       SpanLsh       padres 
brought  the  1  rst  plantings  of  European 
grapes  to  Cal  fornia  up  through  Mexico, 
and  in  the  1{  50's  the  California  legisla- 
ture   providc(     for    the    importation    of 
more  than  1(0.000  cuttings  from  all  the 
famous    vine.ard    district    of    Europe. 
These  cuttlni  s  formed  the  basis  of  to- 
day's wine  in  lustry  in  my  own  State. 

The  strugg  e  of  the  farmer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  today's  wine  industry  has 
not  been,  however,  an  easy.  one.  The 
recognition  von  for  his  wines  prior  to 
1918  was  wiped  cut  by  prohibition,  and 
when  repeal  came  15  years  later,  it  found 
many  wineries  deteriorated  and  most  of 
the  trained  vinemakers  gone  to  other 
fields.  Except  for  the  vineyards  them- 
selves the  industry  had  to  be  entirely 
rebuilt. 

Only  today  8  years  after  repeal,  is  the 
American  wine  grower  beginning  to  re- 
gain his  former  markets.  Wine  con- 
sumption api  roximates  the  pre-prohibi- 
tion  rate.  C  luality  has  improved  until 
his  wines  ar?  the  equal  to  those  pro- 
duced anywh ore  in  the  world.  Too  much 
credit  canno  bfr  given  the  wine  grower 
for  his  feat  ii  bringmg  order  out  of  the 
chaos  that  I'xisted  during  and  imme- 
diately follov  ing  prohibition. 

This  revivs  1  of  the  wine  industry  has 
been  brought  about  through  several  fac- 
tors. One  his  been  the  self-imposition 
of  strict  quality  standards,  aided  by  Fed- 
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state  authorities  of  the  importance  of 
wine  to  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation,  with  the  resultant  imposition, 
until  recently,  of  moderate  taxes  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  has 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  distressed  in- 
dustry with  farm  credit  loans  and  sur- 
plus crop  purchases  amoimting  to  muie 
than  $20,000,000.  which  loans  for  the 
mo.'^t  part  are  still  outstanding. 

Given  continued  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic and  reasonable  control  and  taxation, 
the  wine  grower  in  time  will  be  able  to 
pay  off  his  indebtedness,  and  gain  stabil- 
ity on  an  equality  with  oUier  farm  pre.d- 
ucts.  But  if  deprived  of  his  maiket 
through  excessive  taxation  or  other  re- 
strictions, then  the  2.000  000,000  Pounds 
of  grapes  now  going  into  wme  will  either 
rot  on  the  vine  or  be  diverted  to  table 
and  raisin-grapo  markets.  The  latter 
action  would  break  the  prices  in  the 
table-grape  and  raisin  markets,  and 
cause  the  table-grape  and  rajsin  pro- 
ducer to  sufT- r  .-qiLil  y  w  oh  'h.e  wme 
grower. 

I  have  made  thi^  p^' '  '  hfcause  of 
the  alarming  trend  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  Increase  taxes  on 
wine  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  basic 
price  of  the  grapes  used  in  making  wine. 
Wine  costs  but  20  to  30  cents  per  gallon 
to  make.  Yet  sona  S- •■••  like  Vermont 
and  Georgia,  tax  -'r'aiM  types  of  wine 
$1  per  gallon.  N' •  dl' -s  to  say.  such 
taxes  are  prohibitive  and  there  is  almost 
no  wine  sold  under  these  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  will  n^iw 
tax  sweet  wines  30  cents  a  gallon,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  production, 
and  a  higher  rate  of  tax  than  borne  by 
any  other  basic  agricultural  industry. 

"The  wine  grower  is  willing  to  pay  his 
share  of  increased  defense  costs.  But  he 
asks  that  any  increa.s6d  taxes  be  only  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  similar  industries. 
so  that  he  will  not  be  deprived  of  a 
market  that  only  now.  8  years  after  pro- 
hibition, he  has  begun  to  recapture.  He 
asks  no  privileged  status,  but  he  does 
rightfully  a.-^k  that  the  part  wine  growing 
plavs  in  our  agricultural  economy  be 
recognized,  and  that  the  40.000  farmers 
who  grow  the  grapes  be  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  normal  outlet  for  their  products. 


Addre?*  to  the  Twenty-third  .Annual  Con- 
vtntion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  .\s- 
lociation 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON   U.  S.  GUYER 

OF    KAN.SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFPRESENT.^TIVES 


Wednesday.  November  19.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  H    N     T(  HN  B    GAGE    M.WOR 

o^  K.^^s.•\s  city 


Mr.  GUYFR  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  ren  ^-.k-  I  include  the  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  John  B    Gage,  mayor  of 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  before  the  twenty-third 
annual  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association  irv  St.  Louis.  October  27, 
1941: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
greatly  honored  In  being  asked  to  appear 
upon  this  program,  and  I  appreciate  the 
kind  ■  remarks  made  about  the  city  fnm 
which  I  come.  Governor  Caulfleld  taid  scmc- 
thng  about  the  ccUateral  and  ratlier  unusual 
demund^r  that  are  made  up^jn  the  time  cf 
those  who  happen  to  hold  municipal  office 
new.  and  I  can  agree  with  what  ho  said 

A  rcipousive  chord  was  struck  when  one  of 
your  leaders,  calling  my  attention  to  pri  p<jsuls 
for  further  du-ereions  of  water,  possibly  to 
other  watershtds.  from  Fcrt  Peck  Dam  a^Ked 
that  I  appear  on  your  progrum  at  this  mtet- 
lug.  For  I  appreciate  tlic  tremendous  im- 
pcrtance.  viul  to  the  future  economic  staitis 
cd  all  whc  reside  m  the  ML-^vssippi  Va.iJey. 
which  attaches  to  the  pmper  use — to  the 
fair  use — of  the  water  re*rurces  of  the  w.it«.r- 
sht<l  which  it  con^tauits  Tlie  signitieance 
of  the  questions  mvol\-ed  and  the  pn^^osate 
to  which  be  referred  1,  personally.  beUeve  is 
perhaps  not  fully  appreciated.  Hence  my  ac- 
ceptance to  appear  upon  the  program  of  this 
gieat  association,  to  discuss  one  phase  of 
your  problem  to  an  audience  composed  of 
men  who  have  Icng  given  their  attention, 
pt  rhaps  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
to  the  general  economic  situation  of  the  m;d- 
contlnent  area. 

Your  association,  1  know,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
cf  the  natural  flow  of  the  Missouri  River,  to 
adequate  flood  protection  and  to  the  devel- 
opment of  suitable  conditions  for  navigation. 
It  has  af^sumed  leadership  in  that  field,  It 
has  worked  actively,  aggressively,  and  effec- 
tively toward  that  end,  and  great  accomplish- 
ments are  to  Its  credit.  But,  it  t>eglns  to  ap- 
pear that  perhaps,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
some  of  the  battles  fought  and  won  may  have 
to  be  fought  over  again 

Now  we  at  K.insas  City  knew  that  the  av- 
erage lew-water  flew  of  the  Ml.«soun  River  has 
been  reduced  by  over  50  percent  during  the 
last  70  years,  and  this  has  been  the  result 
chiefly  from  withdrawals  of  water  from  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  river.  It  has  had  indeed 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  lower  river.  We 
also  know  that  floods  and  excess  flows  result 
primarily  from  excess  rainfall  on  the  lower 
reaches,  not  the  upper  reaches,  of  the  river. 
Under  natural  conditions  the  bulk  of  the 
low-water  flow  originates  In  the  mountains, 
fropi  the  Yellowstone,  the  Madison,  the  Gal- 
letin.  and  the  Platte.  I  state  that  so  that  you 
may  know  of  our  direct  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lem Involved. 

It  was  cur  understanding  that  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservoir  was  designed  and  built  to 
restore  the  original  low-water  flew  so  Impor- 
tant to  the  lower  valley,  to  waterworks,  to 
sewage  disposal,  to  navigation.  Allow  that 
reservoir  to  fill  and  release  Its  water  durlr.g 
dry  periods  that  the  original  low-water  flew 
could  be  restored  without  Interference  with 
present  Irrigation  operations  Recently,  how- 
ever. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickefl 
made  the  following  statement: 

"Fort  Peck  Dam  Is  designed  to  maintain  a 
channel  of  navigable  depth  in  the  Missouri 
River  and  at  present  It  takes  virtually  the 
entire  capacity  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  to 
maintain  the  channel.  Hence,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  legal  authorization  to 
use  Fort  Peck  waters  for  irrigation,  there  la 
actu-Uly  no  water  left  over  for  such  use 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  studying  some  Irrigation  projects 
along  the  Missouri  River.  These  projects 
Will  require  more  water  than  Is  at  present 
available  unless  the  requirement  for  navi- 
gation is  curtailed  or  withdrawn.  I  believe 
that,  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
region  served  by  Fort  Peck  Dam,  a  change  In 
the  purpose  of  the  dam  will  have  to  be  madp 
eventually." 


You  wUl  note  he  Is  dlscusslnjp  there  not 
the  erection  cf  further  Imptui^ding  d»'m8, 
but  a  change  in  the  purpose ■  a.s  to  use 
which  the  dam  was  originally  Kleslgncil  to 
serve. 

Neither  flood  control  nor  maiiuenance  cf 
low  water  flow  In  the  use  of  tfcls  roservcar 
can  be  made  ccnsisteut  with  use  Dl  the  water 
for  Irrigation. 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  July[28.  1941.  to 
St  r.at'  r  ARTHt-a  Cappe«.  H.  A  B;t»ore.  Acting 
Con-onissioner  ol  Reclamation.  6t|itf»; 

"The  lime  is  rapidly  npproacilin^  when  a  ~ 
d(ci5>icn  must  be  made  as  to  u^e  uf  waters 
of  the  upper  Missi  un  River.  Ttie  Spates  of 
Montana.  North  Dakota,  and  S<luth  Dakota 
need  all  the  water  they  can  g^t  from  the 
Mi&s(.<uri  River  and  Its  trlb^taru^  to  sTsiblllre 
the  tttjrlcuUural  industry  and  |to  halt  the 
mij^raiiun  which  has  already  s^ilousiy  un- 
dermined the  economic  slabiUty  tt  the  lurth- 
ern  Ortat  Plains  Slates  The  Stntts  of 
Nibr»&k;t  and  KivnsM  arc  slmllarty  interested 
In  obtaining  »atrr  for  Irrigation  from  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mi.vsouri  It  fc  r^-cognlrrd. 
too.  thai  there  are  ue«ls  In  thr  lower  Mis- 
souri River  tMisln  for  the  stabilisation  of  flew 
for  navigation  and  the  amelioration  of  water 
pcllutlcm  I  believe  the  ccnirr^tersy  can  be 
settled  amicably  by  repn^set^.t;^tives  of  the 
affected  States,  and  I  hope  action  along  this 
line  will  be  taken  without  furthrr  delay  " 

Now.  Is  there  an  assoclatlcn  whrv^  mem- 
bership Is  In  better  position  to  assist  In  the 
solution  of  that  controversy  than  this?  If  so. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  a$soclation  is. 
You  have  a  better  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
siderations that  attach  to  thp  solution  of 
that  problem  than  any  other  group.  I  believe. 
In  the  Invocation,  today,  the  minister  re- 
ferred to  protection  in  this  country  and 
preservation  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech. 
In  the  remarks  that  I  make,  with  which  some 
perhaps  may  not  wholly  agree.  1  exercise  that 
risrht  But.  an  even  greater  burden  re«t-s  on 
each  and  all  of  you.  as  you  may  listen  to 
those  remarks, 

A  dlstlngushed  Gemaan  writer,  who  had  had 
experience  In  connection  with  the  fall  of 
the  Weimar  Republic  In  Oermtiny.  said  not 
long  ago  that  the  thing  which  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  permanency  of  the  democratic  In- 
stitutions cf  England  was  that  fplrlt  of  com- 
promise, adjtistmpnt.  and  toleration  with 
which  they  Judge  every  governmental  act. 
And  that  is  the  spirit,  of  coursa,  I  know  that 
you.  as  good  Americans,  will  accept  my  re- 
marks In.  and  weigh  them.         i 

I  made  Inquiry,  after  this  Invitation  was 
extended,  for  the  purpose  of  ^curing  defi- 
nite Information  as  to  the  najture  of  these 
proposals  for  diversion  of  water,  It  was  said 
that  it  was  proposed  to  divert  f-ater  In  large 
quantities,  hundreds  of  thousands  r  i  second- 
feet.  Into  the  basin  of  the  Jaities  River  iind 
the  Red  River  cf  the  North  to  irf'lgate  millions 
of  acres  of  land.  The  reply  orjthe  Cc'mmls- 
sloner  of  Reclamation  to  the  Senator  who 
made  the  request  on  my  behalf  was : 

"Several  Investigations  are  upder  way,  and 
reports  are  being  prepared  on  jthe  irrigation 
potentialities  of  the  Missouri  Rlji-er  Basin  As  . 
scon  as  the  reports  are  available  in  final  form, 
I  Will  send  you  copies  which  jjou  may  make 
available  to  Mayer  Gage  "  ' 

I  know  that  your  association,  along  with 
those  who  reside  on  the  lower  feaches  of  the 
Missouri  River,  had  understood  that  a  de- 
cision had  already  been  made  as  to  the  u  e  ' 
to  which  Fort  Peck  Dam  was  to  be  put  insofar 
ao  that  use  related  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
lew-water  flow  of  the  river.  Bilt  it  Is  clear  to 
be  seen  that,  so  to  speak,  "the  fat  is  again 
in  controversy,  and  we  are  told  that  the  time 
needs  of  different  areas  are  10  conflict  and 
in  controversy,  and  we  are  told  that  the  time 
Is  at  hand  for  a  solution  and  -  decision  upon 
that  controversy.  That  Is  clearly  indicative  of 
a  change  In  the  commitments  already  made. 
So  we  mu=t  again  rurvey  the  sltuatlofl  from  a 
realistic  viewpoint. 
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Yci:  hrive  at  many  t::;.> -  n  Un-  p-.i-i  ir.v  1- 
llKently  cor.Mdered  the  a  z- : -rc.^ourres  prcb- 
lem  rrcm  the  .-tandpouu  <,t  w.iter  use  in  the 
valley  itvfir  and  along  the  reaches  of  the  two 
great  rivers  which  pas  through  this  v.illey. 
NavlKutlon.  waterworks  supply,  stwage  dis- 
p<^.sitl  without  undue  pollution,  flood  protec- 
tion all  the»*  have  been  the  object?  ot  your 
Rtudy  I  h«ve  no  need— It  would  be  cut  of 
phice — "carrying  ccah  to  Newcastlf  f  r  me 
to  difcu*s  these  subjects. 

You  know  the  extent  of  the  additional  <  x- 
pen»e  that  would  be  ca«'  up'v.  thf  c  ■nimi:...- 
tJe«  of  the  lower  valley  if  •!..!•  I  a  \v  i  •  :  V.  a- 
I*  further  li^.tertered  with  Y'-ii  k;.  -.v  whi-  it 
uoulri  mi'un  to  df«itrrv  the  pos.-ii  .i;-;.  i  r  r.  .-.1 
navi^atien  of  fhif  v.-.fr  \cu  knew  whiit  it 
wru:cl  mean  to  thv  u-  fuhie-*  nf  the  cr'  at 
VI  r'K-  accompUshfci  hv  Mv  c;  v-ri.iv.f:.'  ir. 
thi  >i.ibilizatlon  < '.  W.e  chAi.'.-.c:  Y  u  k:.  '.v 
what  It  would  n.i  n:  in  ronnp< 'v  r,  ^m-;-.  '!•■' 
additional  exprr.se  of  flood  proieiiioii 

At  Kan>a>  City,  arrr^rdinn  to  their  exi-t.n:; 
r.^  I  d  rontrol  plan,  tii'V  rxj^ect  the  F  :•  Peck 
Diiii  ro  relieve  'he  p:e-~'ire  of  .so:;."  2  *:  OCO 
second-ft-e'  ;  u  !•■  r  ir.  'h"  c'.i-._-:.cc'.  :'.  :  'iiat 
they  picture  ni.^ht  occiir  ♦■  te-t  tl.c  tl.CKl- 
con'tro!  w<.'rk5.  To  gi\e  protection  against 
V.-.i'  a',  'i  !  "  u  w  n'ci  (••  ~t  m  mv  millions  of 
c;  ,:  i:~  I  /'■  i'  iT..(:;\  niil'.i'  r.t  i  '.  dollars:  In 
f.i  ■•    ;•   -.^     ,.  !   t)f  u'Vily  lnipr:K";i  able  und  r 

c^t  course.  I  am  deeply  ir.'e>-'ec!  ;:i  n'.l 
tl.>.«'  con.'lderalioii-^  which  ar^iit-  .i^aiii-t  pro- 
posed diversion  of  !;  ii.ilr  d-  f  '  hcii-n.r!-  f 
.'■ecTCI-ff-'  .-r  w.itcr  to  ctlicr  ii--  '.:  :v.  ilie 
F  :t  p.  k  IVi.-r.  But.  as  I  -av  1  ki.  c.  •h.al 
you  are  prepaicrt  on  that  score  with  ir.forma- 
tlon  already  avail. ible  to  cor.>ld'r  that  effect 
rt.i;.:--i>  ,i;:v'  \V;.i'  I  deMre  ';  •  a'.'-.  •■'  y  u 
ab>  ut  1-  a  c  :.-.  Jer.>- 1:  r.  f  'he  pr.  b;t':ii  fi'in 
the  standpoint  of  the  etTect  it  fi;r".a:  svi;it- 
epread  reclamation  develcp.u.i'i.t  up<.:.  the 
agricultural  economy  not  only  of  those  who 
reside  in  this  tjreat  Mlsslssi;  pi  V..".'.ey  but  of 
rational  ai;i  IcuUure 

We  hear  much  rh-  .-r  d.ivs  f  }■.  i:s-rango  eco- 
r.  niic  planning  h'l'  ^^'  hi.ive  -ten  very  P.tr'.e 
cf  ;•  put  Into  succf^.~f  1.  oiJeration  bv  O  •. - 
erMiieii'  In  n  d.i'.  'Al^-r.  "b.e  activities.  ;  lie 
(  xp  nd.'uvt-  :  ti  \  ii.ir.ei.'  ui.t-'uidt d  as  they 
n:\»..iN>  are  by  'he  h..ii:l  re^'raim  of  the  law  of 
sup;  Iv  and  den...i.o.  .r.:.  unt  to  economic  con- 
tr  :  u  must  not  or.Iy  p'.ii.  -■  ii-  '.'■'■  hut 
ac:u.i:iy  put  tha*  plannmc  .i.-  <  :'  -,  ■  r. 
mattered  little  i  t :  h  r.  s  .r  less,  in  the  days 
whti  Governnv  1.:  ^xpnditure  had  little  ef- 
{■  ■  upon  the  economics  of  the  people  O::-' 
of  Kiir  great  political  problems  Is  wherhtr  i.r 
not  that  sort  of  economic  planning  may  be 
efTectively  and  Intelllccntly  don?  iii.  'cr  a 
democratic  form  cf  government 

ReviewuiK  the  history  of  past  devili>pment 
of  t^i-vernmentaUy  financed  irrigation,  utlliz- 
ii.^  'b..'  preclcius  mountain  waters  of  the  West, 
\vt  ,:.ust  appraise  the  impact  upon  the  agrl- 
i-.il-uril  economy  of  the  Nation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Irrigated  lands  r. ''v  in  prcduction. 
We  must  look  at  that,  face  'h    faot  In  regard 

to    !• 

We  m  lb..-  git. It  r;j,:  n  w  b  up  i.d  upon 
the  uncertainties  cf  rainfall  for  the  volume 
of  our  agricultural  production,  envious 
though  we  m.iv  s--  i^rticularly  in  times  of 
drought,  cf  th.it  certainty  of  moisture  which 
exists  in  the  irrigated  areas,  should  not  allow 
our  Judgment  to  be  warpe  1  bv  .-elfish  con- 
sideration We  should  U-  k  .o  'he  pircblem 
as  citizens  of  the  Nation  rather  than  of  the 
section  or  the  State,  rfahzir.g.  too.  that  we 
b.  o.t  .1  right  to  demand  fair  and  ■'.;-•  'reat- 
nui.t  to  all  regioris  as  far  ;^s  c  \-.r:.:ncntal 
expenditures  are  concerned  !  ;  .ii-e  we  are  all 
taxpayers  and  we  all  bn.\i  up  ,i  J  ir.'  fvn.d 
for  that  puipose 

Fc  a  Iciii;  tinie  past  the  pres  r.'  .iiid  tu'iii;^ 
heed  for  the  products  of  iiiiii.i'ed  l.i:..'>  h.i-  a: 
tiii.c-  b-»  ■  o.  i;:'.cn  sonic  cor.>io.<.':".'.',  o  r.  I 
doiil^:  il  'b.ere  .ire  ni.ii.y  if  y.  u  \vb.'  c.iii  re- 
c..:;  .ti;  .^--..oed  Pie--  r.  p.  r:  o:  tl.i  le-ult 
Of  a  cc  iiitit  :.ce  tliat  t^^k  place  e.'lic:   in  the 


r.ths  cf 


■h     f.i-i  month  cf 


l;«_'s  b.  "A.-eer.  forrr.  :    Po.-.ti-i.-   Coolidge  and 
Se!..itcr  Borah,  cf  I:;   1. 

President  Coohci^  :.  oj  served  cut  prac- 
tically all  '.  -b.-  teini  ol  Pre-.d  :.•  H  liing. 
had  been  elec'ed  a-  his  succfs-  r  M.-  B  rah, 
chairman  of  th  F  if  ici.  Rrl.o;  ;.- c  mmlttee 
cf  'he  S- nate  ha^i  expri;.st.cl  ^.pp^_-ition  to 
scin-.  :  hi  id>.  a~  of  the  elected  President  on  ! 
The  nr.  ■■:  f  f  rPicn  policy  A  conference 
'A.i-  h  '.d  ;>•  -h  W.  :•■■  House  The  Associated 
Press  rep'  r'e::  "b.e  r.ie  •  ;:.2.  and  at  the  close  of 
•he  meetii.g  Si..:'  r  B^  rah  said  the  Presl- 
ci  nt  would  make  a  s'  •'ir.  :.•  ,-  i  result  of 
the  confereiice.  and  wh.-.:  Prtiir.e:.'.  Coolidge 
said  was  substantially  this: 

■  I  have  brought  my  Ideas  In  regard  to  fur- 
ther reclamation  more  nearly  Into  accord  with 
thc'se  of  the  Senator — in  the  matter  of  In- 
i  leased  development  cf  the  arid  land  by  Gov- 
ernment agency — because  he  has  convinced 
me  that  Xtxh^  national  reclamation  pr(  gram 
Is  not  pushed,  due  to  the  declining  fertility 
of  land  now  under  cultivation — this  country 
win  be  within  10  years  facing  p  food  famine. 
'On  the  other  hand',  said  the  President,  'Sen- 
ator Borah's  conception  cf  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Na'i  !  :=  n;  le  nearly  in  accord  wUh 
my  own  thar.  I  b...- c  thought  It  to  t>e  '  " 

You  can  read  a  good  deal  between  the  lines 
of  that  sta*-'mrii'-  mad"  ir.  1928  The  10  years 
expired  m  VJ'jS  'be  10  y.-.:^  \n  which  It  was 
thought  V.'-  \\  vi:d  develop  a  food  famine  in 
the  Unitf  !  S'.i'.o-  The  result  was  adherence 
by  :i.  F>  -  dciii  to  a  vastly  expanded  program 
H  r    :  V   .00.  o  .on 

The  experience  of  agriculture,  according  to 
thi  I>'p.!r'nient  of  Agriculture  and  our  own 
knowled.  was  that  of  low  prices  due  to 
ticniend'  u-  overproduction  and  lack  of  avjill- 
.ib.e  markets. 

What  Is  thp  situation  ftom  a  factual  stand- 
point •:'  The  Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
reporting  that  the  total  cumulative  crop 
value  of  products  of  Irrigated  lands  In  1907 
was  $5000.000.  reports  at  the  close  of  1939 — 
the  last  year  for  which  It  was  totaled — 
it  amounted  to  ever  $2,657,000,000  In  crop 
value  alone,  the  production  In  1939  amount- 
ed to  over  $114,000,000  In  crop  value 

Now.  that  dees  not  seem  to  be  a  high  per- 
centage when  we  place  it  against  a  national 
farm  income  cf  $8,600,000,000.  In  1939.  or  a 
cr 'p  value  income  of  between  $5,000,000,000 
..:.  1  $6,000,000,000  It  runs  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  total.  But.  in  years  of  surplus,  a 
very  minor  percentage  of  increase  can  create 
a  tremendous  efTecl  upon  the  price  for  the 
whole  commodity. 

For  a  Icng  trio  I  liave  been  connecttd  with 
various  lives',  tk  t-.soclations  as  attorney, 
with  many  organizations  that  have  been  en- 
gaged primarily  m  the  marketing  of  livestcck 
and  dairy  products.  Time  and  time  again,  we 
have  seen  that  occur,  not  In  one  year  but  In 
several,  when  a  1  percent  increase  In  the 
prcduction  of  hcg  products  »n  the  United 
States,  as  against  the  past  year,  placed  on  a 
coraparntivcly  stable  consumptive  demand, 
reduced  the  price  of  hogs  to  the  farmer  by 
over  30  percent.  TTiere  was  Just  enough  to 
tip  over  the  balance  and  to  change  a  seller's 
market  into  a  buyer's  market.  That  has  hap- 
pened ag.^in  and  again  In  connection  with 
butter  and  ether  dairy  prcducts.  A  small 
percentage  of  increase  may  have  on  such  mar- 
kt  ts  an  influence  on  price  entirely  out  of 
preiportion  to  that  percentage.  That  is  ac- 
tual economic  experience:  fact,  not  theory. 

We  also  know  that  well  over  95  percent  of 
the  total  farm  production  cf  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  of  nil  the  land,  irrigable  and 
I  nonirrigable.  must  find  Its  final  market  on 
the  American  table.  It  matters  not  what  the 
character  cf  crop  is,  whether  it  is  citrus  fruit 
or  potatoes  or  vegetables  or  hay  or  livestcck 
or  dairy  products,  all  come  into  competition 
each  w:*h  the  Cher— price  competition — for 
tb.,i*  d  ir.  o.-.d  Cb.e.oj  potatoes  produced  In 
Id  ill,-  .i"oct   livestock  prices. 

We  :r.u-t  eive  s  :ne  consideration  to  such  a 
s.:u.o:ci:    b,c.u;-o  that  ;;  f'..::d.\i::c::",o  :„  anv 


sound  prograi*  of  national  planning  for  the 
present  or  tht  future.  We  cannot  rely  too 
confidently  ii>on  government  to  do  that 
for  us. 

I  can  very  veil  recall  the  actlvfties  under- 
taken by  the  ]  "ederal  Government  in  the  20'8 
to  develop  dr  ,•  land  farming.  I  know  very 
well  the  head  >  of  those  sections  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  engaged  in  that  pro- 
motional acti  'ity.  They  developed  the  idea 
of  the  640-ac  e  dry-land  homestead.  I  saw 
tons  and  tons  of  lithographed  folders  and 
other  literatue  there  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  f c  r  distribution  In  our  cities  to 
get  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candle- 
stick maker  tc  go  out  there  and  take  up  those 
dry-land  homosteads. 

We  now  recjgnlze.  all  of  us.  that  that  waa 
unsound  and  unwise  long  range  planning  In 
land  use.  Th?  people  who  live  on  those  lands 
recognize  the  error  in  that  policy,  and  untold 
suffering  was  occasioned  to  some  of  those  who 
yielded  to  thi  t  propaganda.  I  only  refer  to 
it  because  it  s  an  illustration  cf  the  neces- 
sity for  faclni  the  facts,  and  what  we  must 
do  in  this  colmtry,  today.  Also.  I  may  say. 
the  other  sldfe  of  the  picture  gives  to  some 
of  those  whq  were  affected  by  that  propa- 
ganda and  triat  encouragement  perhaps  a 
greater  claim  jthan  would  otherwise  exist  for 
the  use  of  th*  waters  that  may  be  furnished 
through  governmentally  financed  Irr.gatlon 
projects. 

We  hear  thi  cry  today  that  we  need  certain 
kinds  of  agricultural  commodities  to  supply 
the  needs  of  Ihe  people,  and  our  farmers  will 
listen  to  thai.  If  the  price  offered  permits, 
they  will  sup  Jly  that  demand,  but  that  is  a 
demand  that  mill  not  last.  It  represents  per- 
haps an  eph<  meral  condition  upon  which  a 
sound  argum?ni  for  the  future  cannot  be 
rested. 

It  seems  alio  to  me  that  in  connection  with 
the  appraisal  of  our  future  needs  for  agri- 
cultural predicts  or  for  irrigation  we  should 
consider  the  advantages  which  attach  to 
permitting  tl  le  fertility  of  unoccupied  Gov- 
ernment lan<  s  in  the  West  to  remain  in  the 
soil  where  It  now  is  for  future  generations 
to  use  when  they  actually  need  the  products 
of  those  lands. 

The  Burea  J  of  Reclamation.  I  think  cor- 
rectly, tells  V  s  that  some  of  those  lands  are 
naturally  tho  most  fertile  in  the  world  In 
minerals  and  in  soil  characters  that  produce 
the  vitamins  essential  to  life.  But  they  are 
also  in  the  greatest  and  finest  storage  reser- 
voir which  nature  ca.i  build,  as  splendid  as 
the  oil  sands  and  gas  sands  beneath  the  sur- 
face for  oil  a  id  gas.  They  store  the  fertility 
there,  and  th  ■  very  aridity  of  the  climate  pro- 
tects It  aga  inst  erosion  and  atmospheric 
absorption. 

The  question  of  the  mining  out  today  of 
the  fertility  if  those  Ipnds — I  refer  particu- 
larly to  thcsi  that  are  unoccupied  and  con- 
stitute Government  domain— the  exhaustion 
01  that  fertility  now.  at  a  time  when  to  do  so 
might  up.set  not  only  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy but  that  of  other  nations  as  well,  is  a 
matter  for  cur  serious  thought,  outside  of 
its  etTect.  pr  ce  effect,  upon  the  products  of 
the  hundredo  of  thousands  of  farms  in  this 
great  Mississ  ppi  Valley. 

You  have  s  ?en  tl.  resolutions  of  the  Water 
Users'  Assoc  atlon  on  existing  Government 
reclamation  projects,  protesting  against  fur- 
ther increes<  in  irrigation.  The  man  who 
raises  potatcis  he  cannot  dig  for  lack  of  price 
in  Idaho  pro1  ests:  the  apple  grower  of  Oregon, 
who  gets  onl ';  enough  to  pay  for  the  crating 
and  picking  he  apples,  and  the  rest  goes  for 
freight  expet  se.  does  not  want  existing  com- 
petition Incroased  His  Interests  are  at  stake 
ao  well  and  should  be  given  consideration, 
greater  consj deration,  as  I  see  it,  than  they 
have  been  git  en  before.  And  particularly  that 
should  ccme  when  we  see  a  proposed  use  of 
water  that  li  damaging  and  detrimental  to 
other  Interes  s  not  so  directly  concerned  wltb 
agriculture. 
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^'hat  is  the  situation  tcday?  This  product 
of  the  irrigated  areas  now  under  water  and 
usme  water,  that  I  referred  to  as  cf  1939  is 
to  be  increesed  There  were  3.140.000  acres 
then  under  Government  water  Twenty- 
seven  projects  now  under  construction,  com- 
plete, or  partially  constructed,  where  water  is 
not  already  in  use.  would  provide  for  the 
irrigation  of  between  20ODOO0  and  3  OOC  000 
acre?  more  Now  authorized,  now  in  direct 
sight.  At  Grand  Coulee  alone.  1.200.000  more 
acre«  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  should  be 
appraised 

We  in  the  Great  Plains  have  seen  very  li'ctie 
cf  It  I  can  appreciate  the  situation  cf  the 
people  cf  South  Dakota,  who  have  seen  these 
-projects  blossom  out  In  the  farther  West. 
We  all  want  to  see  power  in  our  area  that  is 
commensurate  with  that  which  is  the  restilt 
of  Government  expenditures  In  other  areas. 
That  is  only  fair:  that  is  only  Just  But  the 
use  of  the  water  represent;  an  economic  prob- 
lem which  must  be  realistieally  ccnsidered 
We  want  real  knowledge,  real  consideration  of 
the  information  that  is  available  We  want 
to  let  the  voice  of  the  many  be  heard  a?  well 
as  that  of  the  few.  Let  the  transportation 
intere-^ts  In  this  area  be  heard  as  well  as  those 
of  other  areas 

We  have  seen  the  Government  spend  addi- 
tional mllllous  to  reduce  production  During 
this  period.  It  has  been  increasing  elsewhere. 
Reduce  It  primarily  here  in  the  region  where 
the  great  marketable  surplus  of  agricultural 
commodities  is  produced — what  does  that 
mean  not  onlv  to  the  larmcrs  but  to  the 
railroads  that  here  handle  the  tonnage?  What 
does  it  mean  to  the  agenrles  of  business  and 
finance  which  handle  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  the  agrlcu'tural  commodities? 
What   does  it  mean   und^r  this  situation? 

Now.  all  of  us  know,  all  cf  us  feel  deep  In 
our  hearts  the  glamour  of  an  expanding  era 
and   an   expanding   economy      Its  appeal   is 
hard    to    resist     These    beautiful    Irrigated 
districts   lie   out   there,  you   might    say.    like 
emerald  gems  set   in   those   splendid   valleys 
between  the  mountains.     We  have  seen  the 
past   history  of   this  cotintry— the   subjuea- 
tlon  of  the  West.     We  have  seen  tremendous 
Increase?   in   our  productivity   taken  care  of 
and  marketed  under  that  expanding  era  In 
whicli  we  live.     But.  for  the  last  ^ew  decades 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  decline  In  the 
things  that  are  accountable  for  that  expan- 
sion—in  the   rate   of  growth   cf   population. 
In  tke  rate  of  growth  of  industry    and   the 
better  economic  thought  seem?  to  me  to  be 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  of  a  more 
matured  economy.     The  sooner  we  all  of  us 
realist icallv  face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  go 
on  forever,  if  that  be  so.  In  piling  increased 
production  upon  increased  production,  with- 
out regard  to  the  rate  of  growth  cf  popula- 
tion nor  note  consumptive  demand  for  the 
product,   without    occasioning    national    dis- 
aster, the  better  It  will  be  for  all  of  us 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  fundamental  that 
an  association  such  as  this  give  real  thought 
to  that  problem  Promotion?  Yes;  but  pro- 
motion along  lines  of  tTu4.  correct,  and  sound 
economic  thought.  Let  us  arouse  the  Na- 
tion to  an  intelligent  study  of  the^e  condi- 
tions In  order  that  we  have  have,  for  once,  a 
part  m  the  successfu'  development  of  a 
sound  long-range  economic  plan  to  which 
we  may  all  subscribe.  V/e  know  that  we  can- 
not change  overnight  t  le  habits  of  thought 
built  up  bv  this  expanClng  era  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  development  period  We  must  look 
at  it  with  tolerance  and  in  a  spirit  of  c-m- 
promlse.  But  let  the  the  beneficial  result 
of  that  be  handed  by  this  generation  en 
down  to  the  future  generations  which,  too. 
will  need  perhaps  more  than  we  that  which 
may  be  produced  from  the  resources  which  a 
kind  and  thoughtful  nature  placed  In  this 
America  of  ours 

I  cannot  help  saying.  In  closing,  again  how 
deeply  appreciative  I  am  of  the  gei.erous 
manner  in   which  you  have  let  me  express 
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my  views  upon  this  subject,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  kind,  the  very  kind  attention  which 
you  have  given  to  my  remarks. 


Let  s  Send  the  Boss  Home  lor  Christmas 


X:  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  .ARTHUR  HALL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  November  19.  1941 


LETTERS    RECEIVED   IN    SUPPORT   OF 
LEGISLATION 


stationed  In  Camp  Bowie.  Ti  x  Be  had  in- 
tended If  possible,  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  home  with  u«:.  b'.it  a  le*  weeks  ago 
he  was  sent  to  Fort  Belvoir,  Va  .  hear  Wa.-h- 
liigton  That  makes  it  Impcssitlle  to  come 
home  unless  he  can  get  his  transportation. 
I  am  writing  my  Con.c:res«;mnn.  LiHdity  Br  k- 
woRTH  my  feeling  m  the  matter  nnd  I  don't 
mind  ycu  telling  him  I  have  written  you 
Yours  truly. 

I    I    I  latU.. 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letters  and  telegrams  with  regard  to  a 
bill  introduced  by  me: 

North  Kansas  Crry    Mo. 
Hon   Edwin  Arthur  Hall: 

I  heard  your  speech  over  radio  this  evening 
and  it  striick  home  more  forcibly  because  my 
son  had  Just  left  after  a  3-day  leave  He  had 
60  cents  when  he  left  the  barracks,  and  with 
a  heavy  duffle  bag  and  his  musical  Instru- 
ment hitch-hiked,  as  it  was  his  first  leave, 
and  then  we  found  that  unless,  he  had  a 
rcund-trlp  ticket  he  get  no  reduction  m  fare. 
After  all  deductions,  such  as  laundiy.  rec- 
reation fees,  charity  funds  were  taken  out 
of  his  $21  he  had  nothing  left  for  fare,  as 
the  remaindei  had  to  last  for  shaves,  etc. 
until  another  pay  day;  and  as  the  plan  seems 
to  be  to  send  the  boys  as  far  as  possible  from 
their  homes,  it  does  work  a  hardship  on  boys 
and  parents  alike.  I'm  writing  my  Senators 
tonight.     Thanks  for  your  interest. 

Cathryn  M   Beulah 

CoR.AL  Gables.  Fla  .  November  17.  1941. 
Appreciate  ycur  efforts  to  give  the  sildiers 
some  support',  and  I  trust  the  Hall  bill  will 
be  passed  I  have  two  sens  in  the  Army— am 
a  World  War  veteran's  widow,  and  I  know. 
Enjoved  your  brcajlcast  Sunday 

Mrs   John  T.  Rowe 


BVRKIA'ILLE,    Va 

De.\r  Sir:  Your  talk  last  night  about  the 
boys  going  home  fur  the  Christmas  holidays 
was  more  than  appreciated  by  me.  I  am  Just 
a  68-year-c.d  mother;  had  one  son  went  over 
in  World  War  and  came  back  O  K  ,  imd  now 
my  youngest  son.  26.  is  in  camp.  So  thank 
you  for  jovir  respect  to  mothcis 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Walker. 


Apal.^chin.  N.  Y..  Noiembrr  17.  1941. 
Mr    Hall;   I.  for  one.  want  to  ask  that  the 
boys  in  the  service  for  their  country  have  free 
transportation  frcm  where  they  are  stationed 
to  their  homes  and  back  for  the  holidays. 
Yours, 

Walter  Pitcher. 
P   S.— I  have  a  son  at  Fort  Totten. 


Smfth  Covntt  Democratic 

ExEcuTUE  Committee. 
Tyler.  Tex  .  November  17.  1941. 
Hon.  Edwin  A   Hall, 

WaAhii}gtc\.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Sir:  I  heard  your  address  last  night 
In  behalf  of  ycur  bill  to  allow  transportation 
to  soldiers  during  holidays.  It  may  be  selfish 
in  me,  but  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  Our 
toy.  Ben  B.  Bedell.  Is  In  the  draft  and  was 


VShen  First  Means  First 


EXTENSION   OF   REMM   K=: 
or 

HON   J   HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF    OHIO 

rS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'>iTIVE3 


Wednesday.  November  IS.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    ASH!   WH    (OHIO) 
TIMES-GAZETIL 
I 

Mr.  McGregor  M:  .^;  ;k.  :.  under 
leave  to  i-xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ashland  'Ohio»  Times-Gazette: 
(From  the  Ashland  (Ohio)  TlCies-Gazette) 
when  riBST  means  n«ST 

Defense  comes  first  We  have  till  said  that, 
and  the  words  dropped  easily  from  our 
tongues  Tlie  performance  Is  not  always  so 
easy  If  words  are  to  have  a>iv  meaning, 
first  means  first.  Here's  how  Webster  puts  It ; 
"Preceding  all  others;  first  Ih  time,  or  a 
series,  position  or  rank;  foremost  in  position; 
in  front  of  or  in  advance  of  all 'others;  fore- 
most in  rank.  ImjKirtance.  or  wotth  " 

Well,  how  about  it'  Are  we  serious  when 
we  say  defense  ccmes  first? 

Does  It  come  before  immediate  achievement 
of  a  particular  administrative  means  of  col- 
lecting union  dues? 

Does  it  come  before  a  new  'at  or  a  new  ice 
box  next  spring? 

Does  it  come  before  the  questlbn  of  whether 
men  belonging  to  union  A  or  tinlon  B  shall 
drive  t'  e  nails  for  a  new  cantonment? 

Does  It  come  before  the  manufacture  of 
widgets  and  gadgets,  even  If  ttte  widget  and 
gadget  manufacturer  suffers  some  hardship? 
Does  It  come  before  the  ambitious  and 
normal  expectations  of  2.000  000  young  men 
who  have  had  to  leave  those  things  behind 
them  for  camp  and  ship? 

Does  it  come  before  the  a|blllty  to  buy 
luxuries  and  to  live  luxuriouslyt? 

Does  it  come  before  a  boomlnf  stock  market 
and  a  deluge  of  easy  and  unearned  profits? 

Does  it  come  be'lfore  ease  an|  comfort  and 
complacent  wallowing  In  a  p|-osperity  that 
stems  frcm  the  misery  of  lw|o-thlrds  of  a 
world?  J 

In  other  words,  does  defend  really  come 
utterly  and  completely  first?  It  it  does,  some 
other  things  will  have  to  come  second  and 
third  and  fourth  I 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the^  cannot  come* 
at  all  In  fact,  the  very  sugee«tion  that  one 
thine  comes  first  implies  that  ethers  come 
afterwaid  Nobody  has  ever  su^ested  a  filogan 
of  defense  only  Even  the  cctuntries  locked 
In  Europe's  death  grapple  doi^'t  live  on  de- 
fense alone     But  there  defense  comes  first 

So  it  must  here.  The  other  things  can  be 
achieved:  ihey  can  t>e  the  secohcLs  and  thirds 
and  fouithi     But  first,  defence. 

The  time  has  come  when  fitet  mubt  lueaa 
first — and  not  eventtially. 
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United  Statei  Destiny  Is  To  Crush  For- 
ever Threat  of  Nazi  Aggression,  Lipp- 
mann  Says 

EXIEN.-ION  CjF  remarks 
'•y 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

IF    Mil   i:  •'.  >.N 


Wcd-^^da^,  \    'V'-brr    I'J.    I'jil 


AriTICT.E    BY   WALTER    LIPPMANN 


Mr  DINGtILL.  Mr^  Sprak^r  under 
It-ave  to  fxtfp.d  my  r*  niaik.^  in  tl-.e  Rec- 
onn  I  incluile  :i  nrw^  aiticlr  conTr.rif  d 
in  ihf  \VaNh;nk;'(;n  Po>t  undtT  dat'-  ri 
October  29.  conrainme  references  and 
quiifaiions  fn.in  Waiu  i  L;ppnu"inn: 

;Kro:n    tP.e    Wa-hii:K-    n    ?■  bt   of   OcLber    29. 

U-141|  I 

Usrrra  Si.Mf.s  Dr^riNY  Is  to  Cp.vsh  F'  rfvfh 
Thheat  iiy  NA/i  AuL.REb.--:!  !N.  L;irM\NN 
Says-  Pn.u-rTri  pREE;,<.ii  to  Kzep  It  Strong. 
Coii-MNiiT  Urges 

Richmond.  Va  .  {)ct.  her  28  —America  s  hieh 
de.-iiny  in  this  cvn'ury  is  to  crush  forever  tiie 
tlirta*  of  N.izl  ai^'irrc.--^;!  r.  ar.d  tr,  bi'Cc  nv  "!!.e 
!nvii'nrr:it-/.e  r>'i,-er  of  fr>edi"m  iir.rier  law' 
f  r  the  t;vil;zrrl  w;rUt,  Walter  Lippniar.n,  ^ 
jjnjminem  au:hur  and  coiuiiinist.  clt-claretl  i 
here  to  day 

Lippniariii  whose  culuiiui  ap[>ear?  r'vularly 
in  the  Wa,^hinKt..n  P(  >t.  ,-pckt  at  the  opeiatik? 
of  the  eiKhteenth  stnuual  campaign  of  the 
Ftichmond  Communi'y  Ftmd  He  warned  I's 
leaders  to  keep  control  of  the  city's  cumniu-  | 
nity  services  •'m  y^ur  own  hands  '  and  to  I 
KUard  iiijain.st  letim^  them  beccme  dependent 
on  Washington,  lest  they  be  "run  by  VVash- 
ink-'ton 

Practice  of  chanty.  Lippmai.n  saul.  is  one 
of  trie  fre*><lom>  which  must  be  exercised  to 
be    k   p  t    ail  •.  e 

"One  of  the  w.ivs   to  keep  freedom  strnn^' 


and    fresh 


t( 


^r  !i 


e\ervwht  re   con- 


tinuallv.    Bctlvelv,    not    in   words    but   ui   stif- 
rel.ant  deeds   '  he  sa;d 

srri'vn  gre.at  storm 

'I  sfiouid  like  to  ^ay  to  you  tliat  m  th.e 
tremendou-  truti^  ihriu^^h  wh.ch  '.h;,-  N.i'u.a 
IS  dt'--tined  to  p,i.-s  \i  u  Will  faCt  the  futvire 
w.th  greater  co.'ihd.i.ce  •  •  •  if  you 
ki.<.'w  th.at  at  hi  me  '.hints  are  In  order  aoti 
>■  iir  dtitir'v  ,i:i  l.:<  .;i^  diiH'.  and  there  l.>  a 
place  of  calm  and  if  order  and  vf  Siiuritv 
In  neiijhbiTline.-s,  however  \io.in:  Uu  storms 
winch  rage  acn.  .->?  the   world" 

"For  m.iny  c!  u-.  '  I.ippmann  deL.ared. 
":!.;.-  IS  the  >eo^.i.a  >!ita'  ^tii'in.  It  1.-  oiu 
mv  re   violent   th.oi  tnc   ti:-t 

"Tins  is  the  S' oni.d  time  we  liave  h.id  to 
tin:.  i:\  n:  •ii'-  t;.;  in';.:  i. :  our  r.ghts  to 
tiif  defense  ol  our  rightj- -from  tlie  actual 
}-Ur.-u;:  of  happnits.-  t..'  the  grim  bu.-intso  of 
n..ik;ng  sur*  that  -iiere  l-  a  future  m  Amer- 
n  ,1  whctht  r  .  r  :.i  ■  ^.v  .  ur.-eives  are  tlie.'-e  to 
Set  ti,  r. ,  m  which  .^iner.cans  can  once  agani 
cnv  on  the  pursuit  of  h^.ppmest  In  the  gc.  U 
lilt 

The  .cng  debrt'.t> — it  has  lasted  20  years — 
hi-u-  ct-^me  to  lt^  Ins:.,  ric  climax,  and  in  i,  ur 
heart.-,  we  nv w  kn^w  that  this  time  there  ls 
:..  turning  back,  and  that  new  there  is  no 
turnn.g  away  from  tlie  duty  which  iho  Amer- 
ican dtst.ny  has  ui-.po.-td  upon  Ua. 

POSITION    IS  CRITICAL 

"F  -r  20  years  we  have  tried  to  renounce  Ovir 
dett.n.y.    we    ha\e    tried    to    deny    that    th.s 


ccuntry— that  this  great  continental  Island 
placed  amidst  the  oceans  ot  the  world — that 
this  Nation  of  freemen  had  no  rights  It 
dared  Insist  upon  and  no  duties  it  must  per- 
form In  the  maintenance  nf  a  world  fit  for 
civilized  men  to  live   In.     Twenty   years  ago. 

thanks  to  the  decisive  military  victory  we 
helpied  to  win,  the  United  States  of  America 
were  the  leading  power  In  the  world.  Our 
defenses  were  Inviolable.  Our  security  was 
unchallenged. 

"Tuday  we  are  ccnfronted  by  an  allhuice  of 
conquerors  in  Europe  and  Asia,  an  alliance 
which  is  held  In  check  only  by  the  desperate 
courage  of  the  British  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Russians  So  critical  is  our  position  that  we 
are  compelled  to  build  the  greatest  navy  ever 
launched  upon  the  seas.  We  are  compelled  to 
produce  the  mightiest  air  force  that  was  ever 
raised  into  the  .^kles.  We  are  compelled  to 
train  great  armies.  We  are  compelled  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  purposes  of  war  more  and  more 
of  our  labor  and  our  accumulated  wealth, 
until  before  long  we,  too.  shall  be  a  nation 
totally  mobilize-*  for  total  war. 

"Th  !-  !-  whi*  'hese  20  years  have  brought 
u.s  'o  -*h..se  20  veir-  in  which  We  withdrew 
frt  m  ti'.e  peace  we  h.ici  won.  these  20  years 
m  which  we  w;thcirt-w  from  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  post-war  world,  these  20  years  in 
which  by  laws  of  our  own  making — by  so- 
called  neufrality  laws — we  declared  to  man- 
ic ::.d  '!.,)•  if  ever  new  agE:ressor=  .ir'^'^  when- 
e-.  er  :-.•■•*•  conqueror?  set  for*h.  'h-v  could 
r  i;-.'  on  u=  Wr-  rirclarrd  tha'  !f  'he  law 
ai.fl  rder  r-f  'h"  world  were  again  challenged, 
wr  '.v  •;:  !  :,~*  r'^^ist;  that  we  would  clear  the 
p.oh  f .  r  the  ng^ressors:  that  we  would  in  fact 
help  them;  that  we  would  deny  to  their  vic- 
tims the  right  to  buy  from  us  weapons  for 
their  own  defence,  the  right  even  to  pledge 
their  asct  ts  as  security  for  loans  with  which 
to  hr.y  f'.^od  tn  su.-taln  them.sclves  We 
d'^cl.ired  to  all  pr' =per*.vp  conquerors  that 
thev  cr iild  he  ,i-  l.oAless  as  they  chose. 
ai.cl  w-  w  ■;.-!  r.  t  hject;  that  when  ♦'he  time 
came  for  tht  ni  'c  strike  by  strangling  their 
victims  we  w  .Id  b-  their  partners — supple- 
rr.fv.-:v.^  'hey  /v.v'.-.-s  blockade  by  cur  em- 

bart:   •-  ■,. :.  =■    '"cl.-  a:.:\  monev  .Tnri  ships. 
P'  'I  ICY  OF  isn:  at:    n 

"TV:;-  p  licy  wlnchi  played  sc  decisive  a  part 
m  ■.^re-kir.g  'be  p^-ice  of  the  world  and  of  de- 
stroy;!._'  •;;■•  perfcr-  security  we  had  won  20 
year-  a^- :  :-  tl:'  pclicy  of  isolation.  This 
country's  affair.^  ;;:  all  great  matters  of  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Isolationists  They  have  ruled 
this  ccuntry  for  20  years  They  have  ruled  it, 
never  permitting  any  President  from  Hard- 
:nj  tr  R.  osevelt  r  nn.v  Secretary  of  State 
from  Hughes  to  Hn',1  to  depart,  except  Indi- 
rec'lv  :i:;cl  par*:  ii:-.  -nd  hesitantlv.  from  their 
vf'to.  s  Ml- :r  :  r  l.ibitlons.  their  negations. 
and  •he;r  refus.ils 

"T!v  r-  ;  -i.e  responslbllitv  for  the  consc- 
qiieiy--  <  The  poucy  we  have  followed  for 
thes<'  20  ci.-  i-"^iis  years  has  not  been  Wocd- 
rrw  Wil-;.  p.  -  p(!;cv  It  has  not  been  Henry 
S-::r. -  :  -  ;■  ;;.  •.  I'  ]':,\^  not  been  Cordell 
H'-i'A  <  !  :  V  It  hiv;  net  been  the  policy  of 
a::v  ,  f  ti;  >e  w!io  are  now  called  interven- 
tKi;;-t.-  and  w arm^n.eers.  We  have  had  20 
yt  .irs  of  the  p<  .icy  Ahich  is  still  advocated  by 
th.  .America  F.rst  Committee,  of  the  policy  of 
the  :rrecot-.c:labie  isolationist  Senators,  and 
v-t-  are  'v^  !i  re  M.e  'ir-  because  for  20  years  we 
h..i'.  e  lot  them  kad  us  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
a.-'i  r 

"Yet  e\'n  t^Oay  wh.en  as  the  direct  conse- 
quence' t  their  policy  we  are  conscripting 
I  ur  ni!  r.  aivl  cur  vealth.  and  are  facing  war 
1'.  b.  -h  cnr  ocean.s.  and  subversive  con- 
sp;r,i>-y  ::;  •':•.;-  hemisphere,  there  are  still 
s.  11. e  -  "h... lull  re'.ver  every  day — who  still  do 
net  undcr-tand  that  this  ccuntry  can  never 
hope  t  ^  mum  tc  a  ticrinal  way  of  life  unless 
the  .itrirre-s.';.,  rs  are  i'ec;?:v':'ly  defeated. 

"Yet  It  1;  ctvioiis  tlnit  we  c:o.i  never  return 
to    a   normal    Lfe   if    th.e    Na.ji;  conquer   the 


world— If  we  ttave  to  live  In  a  world  on  such 
terms  as  we  a  re  able  to  make  with  the  con- 
querors. But  it  is  equally  true  that  we  can 
never  return  o  a  normal  way  of  life  if  this 
war  ends  wittout  the  defeat  and  collapse  of 
the  Nazis,  for  If  they  emerce  from  this  war 
holding  their  conquests  and  with  their  mili- 
tary power  in  act.  then  we  shall  have  to  go 
on  year  after  (-car  arming  to' the  teeth,  con- 
scripting our  young  men,  devoting  to  the 
business  of  war  all  our  available  res«.urces 
and  our  whole  energy.  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  demot  llize.  We  shall  never  cease  to 
stand  on  guai  d  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
relax  our  vigil  mce.  for  since  Hitler  will  never 
disarm  or  eve  i  demobilize,  since  no  promise 
he  makes  can  be  believed,  we  shall  live  In  a 
permanent  sti  te  pf  emergency,  compelled  to 
be  ready  alwnys  for  sudden,  unannounced, 
undeclared  toial  war. 

'•Living  that  way  year  after  year,  always 
anxious,  always  on  cur  guard,  always  threat- 
ened, always  irmed.  What  would  become  of 
our  personal  |ind  private  lives?  What  could 
any  young  man  look  forward  to  except  war 
or  everlastlni:  preparation  for  war?  Who 
could  make  a  home?  Who  could  plan  a 
career?  Who  could  have  an  ambition?  Who 
could  build  ii  house?  Who  could  go  into 
business?  Wio  could  think,  study.  Invent, 
or  create  except  In  the  service  of- war?  Who 
could  hope  td  make  the  lives  of  our  people 
easier,  more  siaclous,  more  secure? 

"Living  in  aTworld  where  there  was  no  peace, 
in  a  world  wbere  a  terrific  prower  to  strike 
suddenly  and  violently  was  In  the  hands  of 
absolutely  lawless  and  ruthless  men.  we  should 
be  condemnea — merely  In  order  to  survive — 
to  let  all  the  toed  things  of  life  be  devoured 
In  order  thaC  we  might  at  least  have  the 
strength  to  repist. 

"That  probtoect  Is  not  good  enough  for 
Amoricaufi.  antl  if  I  am  any  Judge  of  the  rising 
temper  of  our  people,  they  are  saying  to 
themselves  th(at  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  future  of  ^e  world  and  the  future  of  this 
country  shall,  be  determined  by  Adolf  Hitler 
and  his  accotnpllces.  They  are  saying  that 
this  country  \&  something,  and  that  It  has  a 
history,  and  that  it  has  a  de.stiny.  that  it  has 
power  and  thjat  it  has  self-respect,  and  that 
It  now  meani  to  be  listened  to.  and  listened 
to  respectful! '.  as  to  what  kind  of  world  this 
is  to  be. 

"I  think  wi»  have  decided  that  unless  we 
make  a  future  that  suits  us  we  have  no  future. 
I  think  we  h^ve  decided  that  as  we  are  cap- 
able of  belngj  the  strongest  of  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  world,  so  we  intend  to  be  the 
strongest  anc  to  use  our  strength  to  make 
sure  that  our  descendants  do  not  have  to  live 
in  terror,  or  1  ve  always  armed  and  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  t  lat  they  do  not  have  to  do  what 
we  have  had  to  do — twice  in  a  lifetime — to 
put  aside  all  the  things  we  care  about  in  order 
to  crush  an  ir  tolerable  threat  to  all  the  things 
we  hold  most  precious. 

"For  20  years  we  have  been  guided  by  our 
fears  and  our  weaknesses  and  our  doubts. 
I  think  that  now  we  shall  be  moved  by  our 
strength  and  our  pride  and  our  faith.  I 
think  we  sha  1  be  seeing  that  It  l^  the  Amer- 
ican destiny  I  n  this  century  to  bring  la-*  and 
order  and  p<  ace  to  the  civilized  world — to 
become  the  :  nvulnerable  center  of  freedom 
under  law,  tie  strong  friend  of  all  nations 
which  live  under  law.  the  implacable  fee  of 
tyrants,  the  )artner  of  all  who  resbt  them. 
"It  Is  a  p'  'at  destiny.  It  Is  ours,  not  in 
the  least  be<  ause  we  have  superior  virtue, 
but  becatise  by  the  facte  of  our  geography 
and  the  posjtion  of  our  continent  and  the 
great  movem?nt  of  the  tides  of  history,  we 
have  come  to  ocr  upy  in  the  modern  world  the 
place  which  :  lome.  In  the  center  of  her  seas, 
occupied  in  1  be  ancient  world.  It  is  a  hard 
destiny.  It  :  s  a  high  destiny.  And  though 
once  In  our  generation  we  have  sought  to 
deny  it  and]  refuse  It.  It  Is  the  American 
destiny,  and  In  the  Bock  of  Fate,  it  is  written 
that  this  dee  Iny  must  now  be  fulfilled." 
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HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or    MISSOURI 
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Wed7iesday.  Novembrr  19.  1941 


LETTER   OF   SIDNEY    R     BAER 


Mr.  PLOESEH  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  comment  on  the  fol- 
lowing hiRhly  intelligent  letter  of  Mr, 
Sidney  R.  Baer.  who  is  one  of  America's 
outstanding  retail  merchandisers,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Siix,  Baer  & 
Fuller,  in  St.  Louis.  Suffice  it  to  say  I 
consider  it  well  worth  reading  by  every 
member  of  this  body: 

|From  the  St    Louis  P  jst-Dispatch] 

A    LOOK    INTO    AMERICAS    Ft'TVRE 

To  the  Editor  of  thx  Post -Dispatch: 

I  do  not  think  there  liat  ever  been  a  time 
in  history-  w hen  It  has  bein  more  pecessary 
for  men  to  guard  against  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  dominated  b\  emotion.  Never 
has  there  been  a  time  when  it  Is  so  necessary 
for  men  to  base  the  formulation  of  their 
plans  for  the  future  upon  e  sound  analysis  of 
the  transition,  both  soci.il  and  economic, 
that   is  occurring. 

American  industrial  production  Is  at  a  rec- 
ord point,  pay  rolls  are  at  an  unprecedented 
level,  yet  c\-nfldcnce  Is  lacking.  The  stock 
market,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
mirror  of  what  men  think  about  the  eco- 
nomic future.  Is  at  a  level  which,  m  terms  of 
earnings,  dees  not  compa-e  with  prices  on 
the  London  Exchange^  even  though  England 
has  been  at  total  war  for  2  years 

Interim-earning  statements  of  our  great 
corporations  show  enormous  sales  increases. 
Profits,  before  figuring  Federal  income  taxes, 
are  far  in  excess  of  1940.  But.  after  giving 
eSect  to  estimated  taxes  due  next  year,  in 
most  instances  the  net  Income  will  decrease. 
Our  national  debt  today  is  about  $55,000,- 
000.000  or  $53,775,000,000  o\er  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  last  World  War. 
The  Federal  debt  is  continuing  to  increase, 
with  no  prospect  of  a  balanced  Budget,  even 
when  the  war  Is  over,  wnen  great  Federal 
spending  will  t>e  necessary  to  bolster  our 
econcmy.  These  facts  indicate  that  indus- 
trial profits  will  be  limited  for  years  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  a  great  part  of  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  common  stocks,  which  investors 
have  always  considered  a  hedge  against  infla- 
tion, is  lost.  This  is  particularly  disturbing 
because  present  conditions  parallel  those  lu 
other  countries  preceding  inflation. 

Usually  when  industna  activity  Is  high, 
and  there  is  a  demand  ft  r  money  by  busi- 
ness. Interest  rates  go  up  Today,  however, 
this  is.  not  so.  Short-term  commercial  paper 
loans  may  be  made  today  at  rates  anywhere 
frcm  three-fourths  percent  up;  in  1916.  the 
corresponding  rates  were  3  43  percent.  Inter- 
est returns  on  bonds  are  correspondlnsly  low. 
Large  Government  borrcwing.  through  the 
sale  of  Government  bones  to  banks,  is.  of 
course,  responsible  for  these  conditions  In- 
creasing bank  deposits,  the  result  of  this 
same  procedure,  are  stimulating  purchasing 
power  at  a  time  when  demand  is  outrun- 
ning production.  This  Is  another  factor 
contributing  to  the  danger  of  Infiatlon.  with 
its  attendant  dislocation  of  our  entire  eco- 
nom.ic  structure 

The  cost  of  living  Is  going  up.  and  yet  the 
Government  is  being  urged  to  put  a  ceiling 
on   wages.     To   the   wage    earner,   this   may 


seem  unfair.  Tlie  key  Is  not  primarily  the 
dollar  wag^.  but  rather  the  wage  in  terms 
of  purcha^ng  power,  or   "real   wages." 

If  at  thd  same  time,  ceilings  are  placed 
on  commodities  and  prices  generally,  so  that 
the  cost  of  living  Is  on  a  parity  with  wages, 
such  a  balance  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
higher  cash  wages.  Without  controls,  wage 
increases  must  be  followed  by  a  higher 
cost  of  living  Tins  would  mean  a  vicious 
circle.  Increasing  the  danger  of  inflation. 
Labor  must  make  its  sacrifices  tc»day  in  ac- 
cipting  a  reasonable  wage  scale.  Just  as  cap- 
ital mw«  make  up  its  mind  that  ex.ces6ive 
profits  Cannot  be  expected  from  a  war  boom. 
One  encouraging  aspect  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Tieasury  Department  realizes  this  generation 
must  carry  a  great  part  of  the  load  by  assum- 
ing unprecedented  faxes,  rather  than  to  shirk 
this  responsibility  and  permit  the  burden  to 
be  assumed  by  generations  to  come.  This  is 
contrary  to  Ihe  policy  often  followed  by  polit- 
ical administrators  In  the  past 

Increased  social-security  taxes,  which  wlU 
no  doubt  be  approved  by  Congress,  will  serve 
as  a  backlog  of  spending,  and  will  tend  to 
stimulate  business  and  Industry  when  the 
transition  from  a  war-  to  a  peace-time  econ- 
omy occurs  after  the  present  war  Is  over. 
Historj'  teaches  us  that  expenditures  for 
war  are  not  constructive,  for  they  do  not  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  pres- 
ent prosperity  is.  therefore,  an  aitiflcial  one. 
which  IS  resulting  not  in  Increased  wealth 
but  only  In  Increased  debt. 

When  an  individual  h.as  illness  in  his  family 
his  expenses  go  up  and  his  material  wealth 
goes  down  The  only  way  he  can  meet  this 
situation  is  by  denying  himself  and  his  family 
some  of  the  usual  luxuries  and  pleasures. 
This  is  exactly  what  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens must  do  today.  Accomplishment  of  this 
ob|Pctive  can.  to  some  extent,  be  effected  by 
governmental  regulations,  but.  in  the  main. 
It  can  be  achle%'ed  only  by  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  an  awakened  citizenry,  conscious  of 
the  serious  danger  which  threatens  America 
today 

There  is  great  danger  that  the  public  sttU 
dees  not  fully  realize  how  necessary  this 
self-restraint  Is.  for  Its  pockets  are  full,  due 
to  high  employm.cnt  at  more  or  les«  satisfac- 
tory wage  scales.  It  is  a  fault  of  human 
nature  not  to  look  far  Into  the  future  but 
rather  to  live  from  day  to  day  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  will  take  care  of  itself 

Tliis  advice  may  seem  to  be  that  of  a 
heretic,  coming  from  one  who  makes  his 
living  by  selling  merchandise  to  the  same 
public  It  Is  given  with  full  realization  that 
the  higher  we  fly  now  In  this  orgy  of  defense, 
the  further  we  will  fall  when  the  orgy  Is 
finished.  This  Is  applicable  as  much  to  a 
business  Institution  as  to  an  Individual. 

America  is  an  arsenal  of  democracy,  forg- 
ing weapons  with  which  to  crush  Its  enemies. 
In  the  post-war  period,  it  will  again  be  an 
arsenal  for  the  entire  civilized  world,  but 
an  arsenal  for  reconstruction,  spiritual  and 
material  alike  All  mankind  will  look  to 
America  for  guidance  and  leadership  to  help 
bind  Its  wounds,  synchronize  its  thinking, 
and  rebuild  its  homes  and  factories  and 
schools  and  churches  Mankind  will  have 
confidence  In  America,  as  the  ©ne  great 
democracy- where  freedom  and  liberal  think- 
ing have  created  not  only  spiritual  happiness, 
but  the  greatest  material  strength  any  em- 
pire in  the  history  of  man  has  achieved 

In  the  meantime.  Americans  must  realize 
that  the  path  may  be  very  crooked  and 
very  rough.  It  may  go  through  dark  forests 
and  deep  valleys,  but  the  open  road  cannot 
but  be  at  the  end  of  the  Journey  On  the  way, 
Americans  must  deny  themselves  the  com- 
forts and  ease  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Above  all.  Americans  must  maintain  their 
liberty  and  zealously  guard  the  precepts  of 
freedom  upon  which  our  strength  and  pros- 
perity are  founded. 

SiDN'ET  R.  Baer. 


Wutirrta;,  I\ vthipmrr.l  ?nd  National 
Dt'fense 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  MARTIN  F  SMITH  M  !  - 
RESENT ATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  1!'.!: 
STATE   OF   WASHINGTON 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  address  by  Hon.  Martin  F. 
Smith.  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  delivered  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  Thursday.  Novembtr  13. 
1941.  before  the  National  Rivets  and  Har- 
bors Congress.  The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr    Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it   is 
a  happy  personal  privilege  for  me  to  address 
this  important   gathering  of  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  our  important  Federal  procram 
of  waterway  development   from  all   sections 
of  the  country.     It  has  been  my  pood  fortune 
to  meet  with  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress   on  a  number   of   occalions   during 
the    period    of   my    service   as   a   member    of 
Congress  in  the  past  nine  years,  and  I  have 
considered  It  a  real  honor  to  serve  as  one  of 
your   directors   since    1935      I   hjive   been    an 
active  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
since    my    election    to    ConRress    in    1932      I 
have,   therefore,   been   and  am  Hn   a   position 
to  properly  appraise  and  apprediate  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  this  powerful  organi- 
zation In  furthering  the  caxise  of   waterway 
Improvement,    flood    control,    ratardatlon    of 
soil  erosion,  and  the  developmemt  of  hydro- 
electric   power.  .  I    consider    it    an    especial 
honor,  as  It  Is  a  pleasure,  to  appear  on  the 
same     platform     with     MaJ.     Oen.     Eugene 
Reybold.  Chief  of  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers, who  Is  the  head  of  what  we  In  Con- 
gress— and  you  who  are  famili*r  with  their 
outstanding    record    of    achievement    also — 
know  to-be  the  most  efficient,  thorough,  and 
patriotic  group  of  men  In  the  ^rvice  of  our 
country! 

The  subject  assigned  to  n|e.  Waterway 
r>evelopment  and  National  Defettise,  is  timely 
and  of  transcendent  Importance.  Water 
transportation  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ments of  national  defense,  and  wag  so  con- 
sidered In  World  War  No.  1 


NATIONAL     DEFENSE     PEOJECTS     I 
NO      1 


IM      W 
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ORLD     WAR 


On  March  29,  1917,  Secretary  <Jf  War  Newton 
D  Baker  transmitted  a  report  of  Congress 
(H  Doc  No.  140.  65th  Cong.)  on  otimates 
and  plans  for  worl-^  of  river  aiid  harbor  Im- 
provement which  would  best  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  operation  of  the  fi^et  for  defence 
of  the  harbors  on  the  Atlantilc.  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  In  a 
bill  reported  to  the  House  on  May  9.  1917. 
adopted  the  follcwing  projects  [In  accordance 
with  the  above-mentioned  repdrt: 

East  River,  NY:  I 

40-foot  channel  to  navy  yard 

across  Diamond  Reef-.-i--   $3,300  000 
40-foot    practicable    chaniiel 

from  the  navy  yard  thrcujgh 

East  River  and  Hell   G»*- 

to  Long  Island  Sound SC  000  005 


.) — L 


AITEXDIX  TO  THE  COX<;nESSIOXAI.  RECORD 


K   :r>.llt   H.-.:b   r,    Vi.   channol  750 

feel  and  450  fe*t  wide  and  40 

feet  deep  to  the  navy  yard 14.039.000 

Biin  Diego  Harbcr    Cailf..  35-f<  ot 

cepth    in   the    Middle    Ground 

Ch:t:inel t;3    .00 

6aii    Pablo   Biy   ar.d   Mare   Island 

Struit.    Calif  .    chanlK^Is   35   fcrt 

deep  and  500  feet  wide f'"'.  COO 

Tlie  bill  rclerrt'd  to  above  iH  K  42_j)  be- 
c-.i.T.e  a  law  un  Au,;ust  8.  1017  (Public  La* 
>\!    37.  e5th  Cong  ) 

The  Ruer  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July 
18.  1918.  .idcpTtd  a  project  for  a  40-foot  chan- 
r.el  to  the  navy  yard  at  CliSrleston  S  C  in 
accordance  with  a  ri>pcri  of  th.e  N.!  y  Y  ;i 
Commission  s-ubp-:.'''  1  J.'Mi  it  v  17  l.<i7 
(H  Doc.  No.  1946.  tV\\  C>  :  4  1  Th.s  pn.j-rt 
pr<iVided  for  a  channel  40  fet-t  dtt  p  .imi  1  v 
J<-t  t  wide  from  the  sea  to  the  ini.'r  t:;ci.->  ^.i 
thf  jetties,  and  thence  to  the  n.ivy  yard,  at 
an  estimated  cost  f  f  «7M'^"<'0 

Non::  The  project  !  .1  £....-:  Hi'.tr  -a  ,-,  n:  di- 
Ced  so  as  to  prcvu'.r  ;  :  ,1  ;!•  ;  •  !i  f  3t  '.tt'  '.\\ 
tho  River  «nd  Harbor  A  t  c-  l:.JJ  TV^-  \\<-:'f. 
I.r>n.ded  f'  r  •.!!  N-t'i  "k  H,i:!  rr  uiii  S.i:.  D:rk.'o 
HarLxDr  ■*■;!.>.  C(,n'.!.;(  '  t  cl  1  S.m  P  iI;k  B  ly  ar.d 
l.;irc  l.sland  Str..;'  i.i,.  ■.v^:k  w.  .i.~  ;  tnn-  the  N.ivy 
flnciing  .'-\;b-(  qui  :.t  iy  •!..i'  ,1  .-O-:  t  'haniie! 
V  '.id  -Urtii  I'  Ir,  C  lui:  .*•-■'  :i  H.ir.'  i  :!u;;rij- 
f  ■  *.;>  ciuK!.;*  ■  <  ii  y.o:K  t*>,i;iaai<.d  to  cusl 
\S  I.  J  u&O  jf.ll  rci.  •..;  .n^  to  be  prosecuted. 

iii  I  1   I  :.■  Niiivs  r;;  i 

Fi-i:  ^wmg  t.xten-r."  \\xa::\\:'--  ai.,J  iiit.-:.!.;'ve 
fi'ly  nr.r!  roii^ulf  rata.:''.  1  i  ■  •.  t  r  a  \k-ax.  the 
H  u-e  K.'.tr-  .ii.d  H.iib:-  Ci  irniT 'te  n  .-■■ 
Ci.-'ini)lrt»(i  M'  ;k  1  !!  i'.-^  \\i\\  I  ini..bu.»  b..; 
^h;.•i  Uvi-'la'Uii  c(;i',i:;i  ,vJ  p:i;,fC'i-  ;:;  'l.e 
l;iltTC>t  it  I., I'.. I  :i  u  [.<:>!.-('  b<.:iL;  !-:li;ati'Cl  Hi 
nil  >ec:;o::-  (!  :!ie  tini::'r>  ai.a  a--grfgal.li^ 
a  total  ..ut.':!  :;.'.a'.  .1  ;i  ol   j37y  ,-,9a  115. 

ro;  fMi:\  rivtr  niWii^PV.FNT 

^^"le  ad'.  ;-..!).;:■  V  .ii.d  \\;^i!i  m  c.I  n  r..'-t  riict- 
liK  ail  I'"!  Ll.iii.,-  .11  cmint'Ction  with  v.  -.r'l.y 
x.<r. '.i^atii*:.  .i;,d  f.cod-c.intri,!  preyed.-  tt 
n.ixiiiu.ni  .«>,.■»'  li.  r  t'.ie  dt".  t.  .u;  nit-iu  t,l'  Ir.tUO- 
eUcti.c  \)'  'Alt  :.^  .-i  pn  \t.:i  f.n  •.  I  v,:u  i  .te  n? 
8  sir:k.i.s'  i.la.-tra' a  :i  tlu  gt' .il  Bl  i.iu  •.  .I'.o 
Dam  wh.cli  1-  ;L<,.i'td  i:;  n:y  cci•i^•:^:^■-.^--!i.il 
ti>!r'.<.'  I  II  ii'.r  W  i.^nii.-;;!  :i  bta'c  .-•ii.'.e  uf  tl:e 
niiKOty  C\iunib;.t  i-L;-.tr  Th.  C'l.rp.-  i;r  Ar:r.y 
E:i.f;inecr;-  111  pi.:  ^.^.;;■.^•  '!'•■  r.av.g.itirii  Ita- 
t  Lire  al.~ii  v^imI;.  pl.iiiiud  ai.d  it .  ciniut  luit  d 
to  Coa^:;'-.-  t;.''  df\e.(  ^  MU'i.'  tif  tl'e  p  U'u- 
1..il  p.  -AtT  p  .-^-ib;::' ;t'h  I>  r  tl>'  cie.i'irr.  d 
wl'.ii'h  I  .--;on>viieci  '\\v  nr--l  \>:-%.\i-\.\\w\i  \\\  19, >5. 
"ht'ie  was  t  oii-^idt  r.ible  <  ppi.-.ta  a  x<-  :  ;u' 
jv  AtT  f't' .  el>  pir.t'ii'  by  '  !i  A-e  via.'  Ca',in:cd 
t'Mt  we  "A(  vhd  bi-  aljle  \  •  ii;.i.''i<tt  llU'  (.'  'At: 
Wiait  h.K-  haj^pi  iit-o  '  Ihore  .s  attu.ii.y  t^  ti.iy 
ft  ."r;iit,i;  p'  'At:  ■-:'.  :iai;f  ;:i  ',ht  F.c'.'.;r  Nc,i!li- 
wos^t  Ho»(-.,r.  'bo  tifneratiu:;  (I  ijydit.'X-- 
tr;c  power  at  ikmnt  •.  ;i'.e  a:.ri  i:<  tr.ln.~n•li^.■-lcu 
Biul  di^'i'.bution  m  tl  .i;  art  1  l.ave  n:ade  i  Oa- 
F..  P-  t!it'  lOnstructii-'n  (>:  the  pla;.-.  01  tiu^ 
A.u.'omo.'ii  C  rporstiiai  if  Anit'iica  at  V.iii- 
C  ..•...-  \V  -p.  i:  ii  :he  Rfv:  olti-;  Met.il>  Ct) 
»:  Liin>-.\  .t  \v .  W  i.-ii  '.'..•;■;  .»  :.  '.il  .i!'.:'.',;,d  'W'.- 
put  Of  '240.000.000  aiv.nv.inip.i  pi?  Tb;:*  i.-^  5iif- 
fic;t>nr  ah;nr;:i;:b  '.  r  th-  p:(  !i.i>t.:  n  c\  24  i  00 
a\er.u'e-siz<  fl  p'.ir:-vi'.t  pl.Tiu-s.  1  ach  rf  which 
rf<r.i:rf<  :^p;  i'>\;:r..\'  :v  10  0(0  alurair.vim  p  ::: 
rr  4  1X10  b,:r.'vr  p'.ai.e.-  e...'h  rl  wh'.ch  :e- 
c, ■;':•-  appri  .x.nu'.ti  ly  jO.OCO  to  60  OJU  aluin:- 
r.'.;.Ti  pu' 

VVf  .iro  r,;',v  pr  diiniit;  in  tbt'  B.  luieville 
arta  the  equ.va.t^::'  ^  f  60  p  rr?  nt  ^f  tht  rr.t.re 
«iv;a;.niiin  pn  0 1:1  t  :i-.n  it  tb.i  Unittd  St.iies 
In  the  middle  ot  li>40  Tb..'.'  i.^^  !b.e  c>-n.!:b'!- 
t;cn  to  n.ition.d  dtlfn.-t^  v<.b.icb.  h  i-  bf-n  ir.:i  .i- 
t.ue  to  tbie  fore5u;ht  if  the  €■  rp^  <t  Army 
E.;i;uu-tr-  irri  th-  0  (.:  us  in  L\  r.t;rt'.~?  wi.o 
agreed  '.<.  .* :.  :..:■. 

Lit  :n..iny  mid  Russia,  who  are  n.  w  ti-.^;.  -  \ 
li.  A  t.ianic  striis^le.  have  for  yeais  ri  ,  ;  :•  i 
tl^e  value  and  importance — aye.  the  neci?- 
f'.tv — of  dcvt  lcp'.'.-.5  and  imprcvmg  tht  .r 
v,:'' :■,-.('.<  M.\:  Ci  a  Ju;:.i:i  L  Sh.iV.  ;;.t:. 
Ciwcl    i_J'    Ariv.v    E:.:;i;.ci-:*,    m    .iw    .i;tert-i.;-t: 


p  !'•  r  prepared  a  ytar  ar.d  a  h  If  apo.  dls- 
ciis^ed  thifc  very  fact  in  a  most  informative 
manner,  and  I  am  Indebted  to  him  for  much 
of  the  factual  Informattoc  which  I  am  about 
to  present.  i. 

INLAND  WATERW.^YS   OF  GEHMA.NY 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  Integrating 
cf  Inland  waterways  into  a  system  for  na- 
tional defense  is  offered  by  Germany.  In 
Gel  many  we  see  a  country  the  bulk  cf  whose 
natural  resources  lay  close  to  Us  bcrdcrs — in 
many  ca>es  within  artillery  range  of  prtspec- 
tive  enemies.  In  the  course  cf  years  the  in- 
dustry cf  the  Country  had  been  largely  con- 
centrated in  the  midst  of  these  natural  re- 
sources. The  reference  here  Is  to  such 
resources  as  the  coal  of  the  Ruhr  and  the 
iron  of  the  Sieg.  and  such  Industries  as  the 
steel  and  munitions  works  around  Essen  and 
Dus'^eldorf 

The  ui'ifortunate  aspects  of  the  situation 
just  described  are  not  greatly  alleviated  by 
Germany's  system  cf  natural  waterways. 
Thus,  except  for  the  Danube  in  the  far  south, 
the  great  rivers  of  the  country — the  Rhine, 
the  Weser,  the  E'be.  the  Oder— run  In  gen- 
era! from  .couth  to  north  Germany  has  no 
Ohio  River  and  no  Great  Lakes  system  for 
providing   cross-country    navigation 

Nnrmal  consld-^rations  of  peacetime  eco- 
nomics dictated  the  providing  of  an  east-west 
length  In  Germany's  system  of  waterways. 
So  far  as  peacetime  economics  go,  the  Im- 
pelling force  was  the  desire  to  conr:ect  the 
great  Industrial  c(  •<'r<;  v.enr  the  border  with 
the  great  consun..:.j  ctiiters  in  and  near 
Berlin  (Incidentally  a  few  other  less  noble 
on.sideratlor.s  also  entered  this  picture — as, 
for  example,  the  desire  to  shift  Germany's 
e:-;tenslve  Rhlne-ocenn  traffic  from  the  Dutch 
harhrir  of  Rotterdam  to  such  German  harbors 
as  Hambure  aiui  Br.  nren  1 

In  anv  ever.*  d'i:;:,tr  tht^  Vf.tr?  cf  peace 
Germaf.y  w.is  procetding  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately to  pri.vf>  ea'^r-up'-t  water-borne  tians- 
fortaticn  Tb.f  cb.:.  f  pr  ject  in  the  program 
was  the  system  ■  f  -.va'Piways  known  as  the 
Midland  Can:il  T:  ,  .M:dland  Canal  and  its 
I  xtensions  connect  the  Rhine  with  the 
Weser  the  Elbe,  and  the  system  of  water- 
ways which  serve  Berlin  The  CJin.il  Involved 
many  an  interesting  engineering  structure — 
Indudi r.c  acpjeducts  over  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe  Rivtrs,  and  the  world's  larsest  ship  ele- 
vator— but  tiir.p  does  not  p-  ri:..t  discussion 
cf  th:it  ph.iS.'  .^f  the  matter. 

The  M..:;;;:ul  C:iivil  was  under  construction 
during  til-  -v.::?  ;  peace  which  preceded  the 
ri^e  to  p  .V  •  :  :i  the  National  Soclalis-ts. 
Tiitii.  .11  19  \.  G- rir.any  began  openly  to  re- 
a;iu.  Nt'.v  p.aii'..-  .iiid  factories  began  to  rise. 
However— and  here  is  the  Important  point — 
these  plants  and  factories  did  not  rise  in  the 
are;i.-i  of  the  great  natural  resources;  rather, 
th.  y  u-r-  ;>  ated  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try -.1:  Berlin,  or  at  Leipzig,  or  at  Magde- 
1  v.r_-  Relocation  cf  industries  solely  in  the 
Kittrtsts  of  national  defense  became  a  key- 
srj;.<   policy  of  the  Reich. 

Obviously,  this  relocation  of  industries  was 
predicated  squarely  on  the  availability  of 
trai>p.  r-ation — and.  In  important  measure, 
ci.  t.-.-'  availability  of  transportation  at  raw 
ni.iterials  from  sources  near  the  twrders  to 
the  intcricr.  The  Midland  Canal  imme- 
diately Isecame  a  vital  link  in  the  plan  tor 
national  defense,  and  accordingly  it  was 
rushed  ta  conipietion.  Statistics  are  not 
available  but  we  may  be  sure  that  over  its 
9-foot  depths  have  moved  a  large  percentage 
of  tht  r:i.v  n-aterlal-s  u.-<  d  by  the  factories  in 
Gerniai.y  .->    L.tadel    cf    defense. 

So  far.  vir.:  i.a.-is  has  been  on  the  Midland 
Canal;  but,  ( :'  .  iirse.  'here  are  other  German 
waterways  wlii.  h  b.i'.e  played  important  parts 
;n  the  pl.i:.-  :  r  :..r.,  i.ai  defense.  For  ex- 
.iinplc.  tit:-,  1?  ;..e  rtvti.t.y  completed  Adclf 
Hitler  Car..il  which  brings  the  ores  of  Silesia 
into  the  Odtr-Berlm  system;  there  is  the 
canalized  Saale,  which  n-..tkes  of  Leipzig  an 
in-.pjrtar.t  harbur.  ar.d  thcr.-  !s  the  Kiel  Canal. 


which    lE    to    the    German    Navy    what    the 
Panama  Cana    is  to  our  Navy. 

To  support  the  conclusions  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  it  land  waterways  In  the  German 
scheme  of  th  ngs.  evidence  can  be  adduced 
from  the  highest  source:  The  Royal  Air 
Force  For  e  cample,  critical  points  on  1he 
Midland  Canal  have  been  continuing  tarff?ts 
for  R  A  F  bo  Tibers.  Emphasis  has  been  laid 
In  recent  British  communiques  on  raids, 
which  apparertly.  have  damaged  the  aqueduct 
which  conveys  the  Midland  Canal  over  the 
Weser  River  1 1  Mlnden. 

Of  course,  t  cannot  be  said  that  the  Ger- 
man situatlo;i  as  regards  use  cf  waterways 
In  connection  with  national  defense  is  pre- 
cisely analcgc  us  to  our  own  However,  it  Is 
true  that  in  i.merica.  as  in  Germany,  a  com- 
plete and  sou  nd  national  defense  requires  a 
coHaprehensiv :  and  efficient  system  of  inland 
waterways. 

A  friend  of  nine  who  Is  a  prominent  water- 
way engineer  was  In  Germany  In  1938.  just 
before  the  war  started  He  has  told  me  that 
he  was  Impressed  with  everj'thlng  that  he 
s.iw.  but  that  he  could  not  fail  to  note  that  in 
the  piu-ely  en  ineering  phases  of  the  improve- 
ment work  c  jr  own  practices  and  methods 
were  deflnitel  y  more  advanced  than  those  in 
vogue  in  Gernany  The  reason  for  this  was 
apparent.  T  lere  Is  In  Germany  no  agency 
c<rrcspondin|  to  our  Corps  of  Engineers  The 
work  in  that  country  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  u.s\ial  German  eflBciency.  but  the 
broad  vision  and  sound  long-range  planning 
which  our  cointry  has  come  to  expect  from 
the  Corps  of  i  Inglneers  has,  in  Germany,  been 
lacking  in  rnany  cases.  For  Instance,  he 
stated  That  the  Oder  River  has  been  given  a 
limiting  deptti  of  9  feet,  both  in  its  upper 
'reaches  and  In  its  ower  reaches,  but  there 
It  a  considenable  stretch  In  between  which 
has  limiting  llepths  of  only  6  feet.  This  fur- 
nishes only  arded  evidence  that  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors  our  (oun- 
try  possesses:  a  unique  asset  not  paralleled 
or  even  apprcached  In  any  other  country  In 
the  world. 

INLAMD    WATERWAYS    IN    RUSSIA 

The  situation  In  Russia  is  dlscu.^sed  quite 
fully  in  thelunited  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings  for  October  1941,  whicH  is  the 
most  up-to-<  ate  treatment  of  the  subject  I 
hrve  been  ab  e  to  And. 

There  havi  been  many  references  during 
the  past  10  y?ars,  most  cf  them  rather  va;?ue 
In  matters  o'  deta".  to  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Governraent  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Reputllcs  to  Improve  and  extend  the 
Inland  water  vays  which  play  so  prominent'  a 
part  in  the  nternal-transport  arrangements 
of  Russia.  '  'o  a  large  extent,  these  consist 
of  the  great  1  iver  systems  of  the  country,  but 
the  canals  ar ;  also  very  important,  and  some 
of  them  are  1  if  considerable  antiquity,  dating 
from  a  perlc(  between  150  and  200  years  ago. 
The  natura  waterways  aggregate  about 
250.000  miles  in  length  available  for  naviga- 
tion, but  before  1930  comparatively  little  had 
been  done  to  link  them  into  a  unified  system" 
based  on  def  nite  suategical  and  commercial 
objectives. 

The  ultimjte  aim  1?  to  connect  the  Baltic, 
the  White  Sea.  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
and  the  Blai  k  Sea  by  a  system  designed  to 
counteract  t  le  military  disadvantage,  unc'-r 
which  Russl  I  has  always  labored,  cf  being 
obliged  to  iralntaln  separate  fleets  In  Euro- 
pean and  Mediterranean  wattrs  This  would 
not  entirely  cbvlate  the  need  to  ba£e  a  sepa- 
rate navai  fu  ce  in  the  Far  East  but  that  dis- 
ability has  also  been  met  to  some  extent  as 
a  result  of  \arious  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
and  the  suc<essfu)  charting  of  a  rcu*e  from 
the  '.Tiiite  Sei  to  the  Bering  Strait,  which  has 
been  regular  y  traversed  in  recent  years  dur- 
ing tbe  summer  mcn'hs.  This  development. 
ho"^-ever.  has  been  dictated  as  much  by  ccm- 
mt-rc  al  as  by  strategical  considerations, 
whereas  mil  tary  strategy  alone  inspired  the 
construction  of  the  Stalin  Canal  between  the 
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Baltic  and  the  White  Sea.  When  ♦he  system 
between  western  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea  is 
completed  it  will  have  defi  iite  defense  Im- 
portance, as  the  1'  tention  is  to  maintain  such 
a  depth  of  water  throughov.t  as  will  enable 
light  cruisers  to  pas*  from  one  area  to  the 
other  Me  nwhile.  however,  the  benefits  of 
the  enterprise  are  mainly  industrial.  New 
manufacturing  districts  have  bet  n  opened  up 
and  appr.'ciable  relief  afforded  to  the  over- 
taxed railways.  The  Baltic-White  Sea  route 
consists  of  the  Rivers  Neva  and  Svir  and  the 
Imenl-Stalin  Canal  and  is  about  560  miles 
long  The  two  locks  on  the  Hvir  arc  not  yet  in 
use.  but  one  has  been  completed  and  the 
other  is  unrie  construction.  A  temporary 
bypass  canal  has  Ijeen  cut  to  enable  some 
traffic  to  use  the  route  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  locks  On  the  Irieni-Stalin  Canal 
there  are  19  locks,  mainly  cf  wood  and  built 
in  1932  Thty  are  379  feet  long.  50  feel  wide, 
a  id  15  feet  deep  The  depth  of  water  in  the 
canal  itself  is  only  12  feet,  but  it  has  been 
reported  that  a  number  of  small  naval  ciatt. 
Including  submarines  succeeding  in  escaping 
through  it  when  the  German  forces  attacked 
the  Baltic  coasts  and  frontiers  of  Ru-sia. 

The    Marinskl    system    co meets    Leningrad 
to  Ribinsk.  on  the  Volga,  but  at  present  is  of 
limited    utility,    having   43    Iccks   and    being 
capable  of  passing  only  barges  not  exceeda.g 
800  tons.     Plans  have  been  prepared  to  mcd- 
ernize  the  system  by  incr?asing   the  depth 
and  reducine  the  number  of  locks  to  6      The 
Moscow-Volga  Canal.  80  miles  in  length,  which 
was  completed  in   1937.  is  of  more  adequate 
dimensions,   being   deslgnej   to   take  vessels 
drawing  from  15  feet  to  18  feet  cf  water,  but 
It    18    not    yet    used    by    sh  ps    of    this    draft 
owing    to    limitations    Imposed    by    adjacent 
sections  of  the   general  canal   system,  where 
reconstruction      Is      still      Incomplete.     The 
Manvch    Canal,    connecting   the     leadwaters 
of  the  river  of  that  name  'vith  those  of  the 
River  Kuma.  was  to  have  provided  a  passage 
from    the    Black    Sea    to    the    Baltic    via    the 
Caspian    Sea    and    the    Volga;    but    its    con- 
struction is  understood  to  have  been  aban- 
doned, although  in  a  fairly  advanced  state. 
One  main  reason  Is  bellevtd  to  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  navigation  in  the  Caspian,  which  is 
subject    to    violent   storms,    and    the   level   cf 
which  is  steadily  falling;   hut   it  is  probable 
that    the   decision    not   to   pr<x:eed   with    the 
Manych  system  was  influenced  by  the  superior 
possibilities  offered  by  the  Volga-Don  Canal, 
which  will  join  these  two  livers  immediately 
below    Stalingrad,   so   linking    the    Black   Sea 
with    the    main    canal    system.     This    link    is 
understood  to  have  been  b(  aun  in  1939.  and 
to  be  designed  for  a  minimum  depth  of  21 
feet,  which   would   enable   light    cruisers   cf 
moderate  size  to  make  the   passage;   but,  in 
the   most  favorable  circumstances.  It  cannot 
be  completed  for  several  yea  s      An  additional 
benefit  to  be  expected  from  it  is  a  check  to 
the  falling  level  of  the  Ca-pian.  due  to  the 
present   inflow   being   less   -.han    the    loss  by 
evaporation 

The  canal  should  retaid  this  loss  to  some 
extent  by  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Den  into 
the  lower  Volga  There  are  it  her  minor  canal 
systems  which,  though  of  technical  Interest. 
cannot  compare  with  the  foregoing  canals  in 
strategic  importance  They  include  the 
Tlkhvlnskl  and  Vishnivolctskl  systems,  con- 
necting the  Volga  with  the  Baltic;  the  Hert- 
zog  Wurtemburgski  Canal,  between  the  Volga 
and  Dvlna  Rivers  and  linking  the  Volga  with 
the  White  Sea:  the  Sergcitch  Canal,  in  the 
Minsk  region,  which  connects  the  Dnieper 
with  the  Western  Dvlna  by  way  of  the  River 
Berezina;  and  the  Dneprop«trovsk  Canal,  past 
the  rapids  on  the  Dnieper  between  Dneprope- 
tldvsk  and  Zaporczhe.  Tliis  was  constructed 
as  part  of  the  Dneprostroi  power  station 
scheme,  and  was  opened  for  steamer  trafHc 
early  in  1932  It  Is  reported  that  the  water 
supply  to  the  Sergeitch  Canal  is  failing  and 
that.  In  consequence,  this  waterway  is  now 
used  only  for  rafting  timber. 


OUK  INLAND  WATER'WAYS BARGE  TRANSPORT 

Chairman  Joseph  J  Mansfield,  of  Texas,  of 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  has 
recently  stressed  the  contribution  which  our 
inland  waterways  can  make  toward  relieving 
the  oil  shortage  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.     He 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  barges  on  the  Mississippi  River  have 
been  utilised  to  transport  petroleum  products 
to   the   Middle  West    and   in   the   past   few 
months  alotig  the  Ohio  River      One  of  the 
major  oil   companies  is  reversing  tlie  flow  of 
Its  pipe  lines  connectlne  New  York  with  the 
Ohio  River  and  will  carry  crude  oil  to  the  East 
instead  of  refined  petroleum  •  roducts  west- 
ward,  as   heretofore      Judge   Mansfield    has 
pointed  out  that  additional  fioatlng  equip- 
ment and  the  Interchange  of  barges  would  in- 
crease  the   effectiveness  of   Inland   waterway 
ships  and  substantially  aid  the  defense  ef- 
fort     The  national  defense  demands  placed 
on  ocean  shipping  and  rail  transport  render 
imperative  a  greater  utilization  of  our  vast 
svstcm    of    Inland    waterways,    probably    the 
most  complete  in  the  world.     The  need  for 
these  added  facilities  is  increasing  rapidly  not 
only  for  transporting  petroleum  products  but 
also   for   moving   the  raw   materials   and    the 
finished    products   of    American    industry    as 
the  key  to  the  success  of  our  total  defense 
effort. 

WATERWAYS   VTIAL   TO    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

We  hope  and  pray  that  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  theater  of  war  outside  of  ilie   con- 
tinental  limits  of   our  country.     We   cannot 
be  certain  that  this  will  always  prove  to  be 
the  case      In  any  event,  we  do  know  that 
the  entire  country  will  be  engaged  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  supplies,  whether  they  are  to  be 
used     wiihin     or    without     the     continental 
LTniied  Stales.    We  also  know  that  no  system 
of  supply  can  function   adequately  without 
requisite   networks    of    communication   and 
transportation       In    other    words,    we    must 
have   inland   and  coastwise  harbors   of   sufQ- 
cient    depths    and    turning    basins    and    so 
numerous   in   all   parts  of  our  country   that 
we  will  not  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  lim- 
ited number  of  transfer  and  terminal  points 
If  these  facilities  are  not  sufficiently  numer- 
ous in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  ccast 
to  coast  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  If 
some  of  our  coastwise  harbors  were  captured 
or  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  our  entire  trans- 
portation and  communications  system  would 
fail  and  our  national  defense  would  fail. 

Our  internal  networks  of  transportation 
and  communication  systems  must  be  com- 
plete and  independent  yet  interrelated,  con- 
sisting of  the  railroads,  highways,  and  water- 
s-ays— each  separate  and  supplementary.  In 
World  War  No.  1  we  soon  learned  that  the 
rolling  stock  of  our  rail  carriers  was  wholly 
insufficient  to  adequately  meet  our  domestic 
and  Internal  transportation  requirements. 
All  existing  water  carriers  were  pressed  into 
service  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  and  new 
facilities  were  provided  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
extraordinary  situation  which  confronted 
the  Nation.  Tins  would  be  even  more  true 
today,  and  tomorrow,  in  order  to  meet  the 
diverse  complex  and  complicated  needs  of 
modern  mechanized  warfare,  both  for  raw 
materials   and  finished   products. 

The  time  to  provide  these  facilities  is  In 
time  of  peace.  We  should  net  wait  until 
they  are  actually  needed  and  when  It  may 
be  tcx)  late  to  provide  ihem.  Time  is  of  the 
essence  in  blitzkrieg  and  delay  may  be  fatal 
10  our  national  defense  and  our  safely  and 
security.  The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  and  those  of  us  who  are  cognizant 
of  the  ImpKDrtance  and  value  of  waterway 
improvements,  owe  a  duty  to  our  country 
which  we  should  spare  no  effort  to  faithfully 
and  fully  discharge  We  should  sustain  and 
uphold  the  efforts  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  carrying  forward  and  into  execution  their 
comprehensive  plana  tor  the  further  Improve- 


ment of  our  waterways,  flood  cnAtrol.  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosl.m.  and  develt'pment  of 
hydroelectric  power  lor  the  expamllon  of  our 
Industry  and  commerce  In  ptacetniie  and  for 
the  quick  and  rapid  mobillratlun  and  uiove- 
meni  of  all  our  resources  in  wartime. 


C^n  \V(  Do  Bi'wnths  With  Lalm  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

I 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnF    F"<1  •^Tl\"FS 


V^cdntsday.  November  19j  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  BRUNO  NEWMAN    ATTO!  NKY 
OF  LOS   ANGELES.   CAUF. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Calif  otYiia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  bv  Mi 
Bruno  Newman,  of  Los  Angeles,  on  uur 
relations  with  Latin  America  is  eminently 
woith  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congiess: 

Much  has  been  WTltten  and  mu«h  more  hat 
been  spoken  about  the  good-neighbor  policy.  ■ 
So  much,  in  fact,  that  it  has  been  surrounded 
by  a  cloak  of  mystery,  to  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  at  the  moment  a 
concise  definition  of  our  intentions  under  the 
so-called  good-neighbor  policy. 

We  take  for  granted  that  this  policy  of  ours 
refers  to  the  establishment  of  a  clearer  and 
better  relationship  with  the  Latm  American 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  point  ol 
doubt  if.  before  now.  we  can  claim  to  have  had 
any  definite  intentions  of  establishing  better 
relationships,  excepting,  pcrhpps,  along  a  nar- 
row and  mostly  selfish  commercial  point  of 
view 

A  real  and  practical  good-ncighkwr  re- 
lationship can  be  divided  into  three  major 
branches — the  political,  the  commercial,  and 
the  social-cultural— which,  together,  if  prop- 
erly developed,  should  realize  tbe  so-much- 
desired  permanent  friendship  with  our 
friends  on  this   hemlspliere  ' 

We  must,  however,  first  eradicate  from  our 
minds  a  palpable  confusion  whlOh  has  domi- 
nated our  efforts  along  this  line  in  the  past. 
We  have  many  times  confused  being  a  good 
neighbor  with  being  a  big  brother  "with  a  big 
slick"  Worse  yet.  not  only  have  we  t>een 
guilty  of  this  confusion,  but  we  have  made 
a  definite  Impression  to  that  effect  on  our 
neighbors. 

A  real  neighbor  must  not  take  into  con- 
sideration differences  in  size  or  strength,  or 
means,  traditions,  or  racial  ifliosyncrasies. 
In  other  words,  the  first  requisite  lor  a  g'jod 
neighbor  l£  that  basic  one  of  complete  toler- 
ance. Tolerance  automatically  eliminatea 
the  big  stick  as  well  as  the  natural  tendency 
to  domination  by  the  big  brother. 

We  have  in  the  past  practically  made  no 
effjrt  of  Importance  along  Rr«ial-c»ltural- 
relationship  developments.  We  have  often, 
in  a  very  haphazard  and  most  times  crude 
manner,  attempted  to  establish  lasting  com- 
mercial relations,  and  we  have  at  tin.'  ~  !■  :e- 
tofore,  much  to  our  sorrow.  attemp-<(;  ui- 
rectly  or  Indirectly,  to  participate  in  internal 
political  developments,  almost  tlways  rei-ult- 
ing  in  estrangement  rather  than  in  t:.e 
forming  of  closer  ties. 

In  accordance  with  the  eight  points  :■ 
out  by  our  President  recently.  v.<^  en. 
definitely  assume  our  position  m  llit 
litical  set-up  In  this  hemlfiphere. 
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:>■    .-k1;-,  rf-n    '^    in 

■-  ,  ,,       r-r..    .-.-  K,    ... 


n  'h;s  p.;l:cv  V<-  .>•• 
C:\ir  Ii:ture  rel.."..  :-  ■»  •:■.  '''-^  r^  :.r.h-r:ng 
c:  ui.tries.  and  it  b"  dciimnstratfcl  to  thTn 
cle.irly  whi  never  the  opportunity  or  r  pp'  r- 
tunitK-8  present  themvlve?,  we  may  r'?t 
a.s^ured  tl.at  we  will  have  pained  or.e  of  the 
nu-^t  important  and  principal  steps  toward 
a  permanent  better  relatlfm.-hlp  with  our 
neighbors.  It  ts  unnecef's.i;  ,  •  resuscitate 
the  many  grave  mistakes  made  by  us  In  the 
p.i.-t!n  this  respect  Our  neighbors  can  and, 
no  doubt,  will  fiirk;;ve  and  tnv^ft.  if  we 
demon-strate  by  actual  deids  what  we  at  least 
now  have  definitely  set  out  in  words 

Our  distinct  psycholnpv  cusn  irs,  tradl- 
tl<jns.  and  differences  In  edu' nt.?  :.  1  and  eco- 
nomical tendencies  arf  -h-  h.i.st  s  uf  the  ap- 
parent differencrs  Ai'h  '!!<■  political  ten- 
der:! ;cs  and  <>: /;ir.!/a! ;(  i.s  ui  -h'-  i.eighbunng 
Con;. '.•■.■  >  1  ;  ti..~  !.i  ::..  ;  '.'■:•  I'  iias  always 
been  and  will  tx'  a  ^•  : .  ^-  r;v.--.ik'-  to  attempt 
tn  lmp<  se  our  politj^ai  lei.deuL.i-'!,.  ideals,  or 
Irrins  .  :  (irKanizati.ins  upon  peoples  living 
u;  ■-irr  ;,b-(  ;';"-lv  dlffere!-.*  r.---irt:',i.'v«  Pii'h 
fi''tniptcii  i:i,poftUlon.s  h:ive  W(-li:;rl<ci  ,!;il 
w  \u:'.  c  -■.'inU''  to  er:  u^ly  w*  und.  the  ciftp- 
Si.i'(d  Ci(':r..;::c!  frr  f'  -pn  t  tf  "^i .  VtTi  IRI!' V  Cf 
t!..-  :.r.ij:.,.  :  .:.»;  ..HK.tTlc-  ,i:,(;  JU^:;v  >o. 
-A::'"r  a'.:  :hi\  tuiv-.-  xh:  fix.  d  \<.iv.\  that  when- 
ever tt.t)  n-..i;.*i!  w.ii.t  i,ui  he;j!  i:.  ;i;:rt.r3  of 
Inttfk.r  pi  :.i.c-  !hfy  w:'.i  .-.  11  :i-.i  !•  a-.  ;f  ,.nd 
when  thiv  '•s^  dt.'ue  \i-th::..-;  can  he  p:,i'.!-.fr 
1'.  thl.'^  rt^peci  'h-\  *h-  rerr;/  -it'.su't  f  "he 
SecrpTTry  •  '  Por>"e!-',  Relmjcns  of  Mpx.cn  '•"•. 
!!.•  CW'iir.io.  .An.t  .1  .-.idi  ;  !:i  Mexuo  in  the 
<■  ntri  ver.-y  i'\.-r  pi'  u.-u-  ti.  Ihe  United  States 
b;.iek.h^t  Ir  .s  .t  v..  ;i-rt  e.  u'l.ized  rule  that 
a-  M' x;o,  nets  ->  'Ai.!  tlu-  iar^t  n.a^ciity  cf 
(.'her   Latii.-Aini  ncan   i:ai.ii>ns. 

II  we  will  rake  the  time  and  patience  to 
li  ok  hack  into  the  p.aitiral  histoiies  of  La'iii 
Anu-:  :r;'. !i  c.  iin'ries  and  compare  tliem  tu 
c!(  velopnients  oi  cur  own  politicai  h:.-i',r\,  we 
v.  .11  ti.'.d  that  'hey  perhaps  have  done  almost 
ii  Weil  as  we  have,  and  [HThaps  they  may 
e\  en  have  tl.i';r  <  vvi;  concep'ion  that  'htv  are 
ti.inf?  q\i:te  well  and  are  sall^neti  wi'h  re- 
i-ulls  obtained 

In  the  li'..«*ances  where  some  cf  the  neiKh- 
be.rhig  countries  ha\e  lollowtd  s<ime  ct  i  vir 
political  tendei'.oies  -vuii  ,i~  -",;;  C  :>•;•. ',r;on. 
party  organizations  .md  other  sin'.iiar  p  i- 
iitirnl  f<  rm^.;  .*  h.is  been  oiten  pr?  ven  th.it 
thes<>  are  net  adaptable  to  their  way-~  cf  liv- 
1:  e  and  have  tnen  the  cause  of  considerable 
difBcuIties  to  those  of  them  who  have  at- 
t<  mpted  lo  fiilUw  such  of  i,ur  political  icrnis 
U:.;  rp,n:a'el'.  \<:\  rarelv.  if  ever  have  we 
made  any  extensive,  close-at-har.d  studies  of 
their  ac'ual  p:-lr.:cal  pn-.bleins  and  results  on 
the  gri  unc'.  Such  studies  from  distances,  or 
from  inea;?or  superficial  lndi\:dual  repcrts, 
certainly  cannot  be  and  should  not  have 
been  the  basis  f  r  any  serious  dehnite  Latin 
American   relation   policy  of  ours 

We  n-'w  Ktai.d  up>'n  the  thresh. ild  of  a 
gcidt  n  .'pp'  r'i;r..'.y  :<■  dernrn--t:  .P.e  to  our 
friends  on  this  hemisphere  our  true  desire 
that  they  m;iv  sxiccessfully  continue  to  work 
out  their  own  s.ilvati.i!.  by  a.s,surink;  them  of 
our  fullest  tolerance  and  abstinence  fr  ^m  any 
Interference,  unless  specifically  requested  to 
do  so.  even  theri  such  request.s  shini.d  be 
made  the  basis  if  very  serious  studios  and 
ln\:  stitat;.  n.s  as  to  p^Tt-sih!,  mutual  futuie 
respect  and  ei>  d  w:ll  S<1  n.uch  fur  the 
political  as[Mct  i  f  the  problem 

PAST   II 

To  ana;y7e  the  se<Mnd  importiint  clrment 
neces.s.iry  tor  iv  e  k  d-neiRhbor  rclatii  nship, 
n:>m'  ly  the  ceinimerciHl  we  micht  a.--  well 
admit  fn  m  the  b.Kinr.mK  of  its  discu-sion 
that  It  has  bet- n  our  mtvst  bun«;locl  one.  It  is 
flnaHv  dawnu  »;  upon  us  tliat  for  m.my 
decades  we  ha\e  beei;  m  a  mix-t  pnvUeced 
sltuatum  regarding  pr^wipertive.  mutually 
prtifltable  ccmnienial  relations  with  our 
Latin  American  neighticrs  BAsed  solely  on  , 
p«-rv,  r..il  observmtion  during  the  last  36  years. 
It   can  frankly   bo  statid   tl'.at,  uf    to  Within 


verv  recenf  few  ve'^r*  we  ciici  everv'hii.g  pos- 
sible to  kf--  rr.at  fav  ira»Me  po-inon  Which 
na'ure   geoerr'pl.icai.y   pLiced   u.-   in. 

We  iilwiivs  cncf  uT.t»  red  a  v.-cU -organized 
Bii'.  pear.  rcmpetiti-;n.  and  in  later  years  also 
th-  J;.;  a.-.ese  c  mpetition.  for  trade  in  Latin 
America.  Such  competition  is  based  pn- 
n:  ;nly  on  low  labor  costs  of  production  In  tlie 
competitive  countries,  long,  low-priced  credits 
and  ea~y  discount  facilities  of  such  credits, 
and  lastly  en  vastly  superior  selling  methods. 
Tie  lo-er  observation  will  hurt,  as  we  sup- 
l>  -edl-.  ii.ive  a  reputation  as  tlje  famous 
■\'.i'.,i^-c  trader"  and  for  ■rtuperselll^g"  meth- 
d  But  these  qualifications  should  gener- 
ally only  be  applied  to  trade  with  ourselves 
within  our  own  country,  and  are  only  not 
applicable  to  Latin  American  countries  but 
highly  injurious  to  our  trade  development 
with  them  --   .^_ 

Let  us  consider  the  geotjrnphlc  s^ttiation  as 
tn  transportation  and  communications  be- 
tween this  countrv  .  ■  'i  :  ■  :,  .xinenca  and 
that  of  Europe  and  A-ia  w...  La'in  America. 
It  -/ould  naturally  appear  from  map  com- 
parisons that  differences  In  freight  rates, 
based  >n  distances,  should  be  greatly  in  our 
fi'Vi  r  However,  as  far  back  a.s  the  la^t  World 
W.ir  pe.'-ird  on  numerous  bvlk  commodities 
the  water  rate  from  New  York  to  Veracrviz. 
for  instar.c-  was  $20  per  ton.  and  the  rate 
frcjm  a  B. .-..  i.  p.,rt  to  Veracrtiz  was  about 
$7  a  ton  .S.:i..:  .r  large  discrepancies  could  be 
found  as  be* weep.  French  and  Spanish  ports 
and  our  p  :'.-  cf  shipment  to  Latin  America. 

For  50  years  or  more  we  permitted  to  lie 
d^  rmant  the  <  pjxirtunlties  of  joint  road  con- 
structu.ns  into  certain  parts  cf  Latin  America, 
partlcularlv  MfXico  and  Central  America, 
which  wrulri  have  euen  us  tremendotis  ad- 
V  .oTap-'s  :;<;  r.  cli-' 1  .hi ition  costs  both  as  to 
time  ai.rl  rate--  A^  tl,e  same  time,  outside 
1  .1  few  vtiy  recent  --pasmodic  attempts,  cur 
r<  ii  noes  are  pr^  hibitUely  high.  If  they  were 
t.    r  !i'r  bu-e  t  ward  our  trade  development. 

As  to  credits,  "-voryoiie  knows — and  It  has 
been  repeatetl  ever  and  ever  a?ain— that  while 
th^'  European  competitive  countries  were 
tmnnr.e  1-  and  2-year  credits  to  Latin 
Amer,'  o.  merchants  on  a  6-  to  a-per- 
ceiit  annual  Interest  basis,  we  have  been 
tiving  to  sell  either  on  basis  of  cash  with 
(itttr  "r  irrevocable  bank  credits  against 
sii.pp::;i;  rt  cumei.ts  I:i  rare  instances  we 
h.iv-  •rtmbliiiBly  rflt.red  30  to.  60  days'  credit, 
!,".it  based  in  ir.  nclad  plerices.  All  this  in 
Tl."    i.ice    of   crerii*    repoits    .)ver   many   years 


'1  m  t!-e  Itadii.^r  c:ed:t-rep;  rtmc  organiza- 
tions th.at  on  tiie  average.  Latin  American 
credit  ra-mes  are  at  1- a  =  t  eqi.al  to  ours,  if 
not  ber'er 

European  banks  throuch  their  branches  In 
Latin  America,  cei.erallv  with  governmental 
support  facilitated  the  disccunt  of  these  long- 
term  credit  notes  on  extremely  low  discount 
ra*e^  and  with  t'.erv  po.s.sible  oti-.er  help. 

It  could  ct  rtamly  be  considered  almost 
tragic  if  we  remember  that  we  nave  for  many 
years  loaned  mcev  to  the  Eurcptan  com- 
petitive ccuntncs.  aidii.i;  tl.cm  to  rehabili- 
tate their  industries,  particularly  their  ex- 
port m.dust:  les.  so  that  wrh  the  aid  cf  (  ur 
money  thty  o^uld  ..ca;;i  vir.derscU  us  with 
the.r  prccucts,  mar.ui-.ctuit  d  en  a  much 
io,w«  r  watie  .-cale,  and  offer  lone-terra  credits, 
i.i.d,  th...-.i-!.  such  credits  and  discounts,  with 
Lur  own  mcney.  succes>fuily  ?nut  out  our 
compe*  .ticn 

Rouehly,  Latin  America  contains  ab<.:ut  the 
same  ntim'oer  of  ii.habiMni.-  as  j  •  :-;e  United 
Slates —j-ay.  about  IJU.CiduvO  V,:..!t  would 
have  happened  if  during  the  laj-  40  or  50 
vears  we  should  have  helped  tc  rie^elop  these 
ccuntries  not  ficm  .i  piraticn!  point  of  view 
but  from  the  vievipc  .nt  cf  the  hone-'t  Inves- 
;or  wl^  has  .i  riirht  t.'  (xp«x-!  a  re«sv>nabie 
proht  from  his  mvtstments.  .".nd  evtu  a  ria- 
sonabiy  larg<  r  cno  th.in  lie  could  >  xpect  m 
his  own  Country  b*H.-au-e  of  the  ;uU..:ional 
risk ' 

What  If  we.  in  helpm,;  to  develop  rOMls, 
mines,    farms,    and   ether    ii.du?::  le-^,    would 


have  been  corjtnbutlng  tc  elevate  the  wage 
scale  and  con^quent  level  of  living  in  these 
countries?  Wjiat  would  have  become  ol 
this  enormoul  increase  In  wage  earnings? 
The  larger  patt  would  have  returned  right 
b^ck  to  tts  in  the  purchase  of  our  products, 
food,  clothing,  machinery,  home  facilities, 
and  even  li^xunes.  This  would,  conse- 
quently, havfe  not  taken  care  of  our 
otherwise  excessive  unemployment.  It  would 
thus  consequently  also  have  given  more 
work  to  the  wfage  earner  here,  and  also  more 
profit  to  the!  manufacturer  here;  further- 
more, this  moi^ey  thus  sent  for  development 
In^esthients   mere  would  at  the  same   time 


also  have  givi 


vestor      Could     there    have    existed,    or    can 


substantial  profit  to  the  in- 


more  Ideal  trade  situation? 
money  went  to  Europe  and 
bolster  successful  competition 


there    exist. 
But    no.    our 
other  parts  to 
with  ufi 

These  matters  have  been  of  common 
knowledge  to  students  of  this  problem  for 
many  years,  t  ut  whose  preachings  went  un- 
heeded; how(  ver.  In  all  fairness,  it  doea 
finally  seem  hat  a  determined  and  organ- 
ized efTort  is  being  planned  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  golden  opportunity  which  has 
been  curs  for  years  and  years,  but  plteously 
wasted  heretcfore.  This  attempt  should  re- ■ 
ceive  the  fu  ilest  cooperation  from  every 
angle. 

Now  as  to  CI  ir  sales  methods  heretofore  tised 
In  our  commi  rclal  relationship  development. 
As  already  m(  ntioner"  before.  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  so-ca.led  hlf  h-pressure  salesmanship 
definitely  has  retarded  and  seriously  damaged 
our  trade  expinslon  in  Latin  America  Euro- 
pean salesmen  have  always,  with  cleverness, 
studied  the  psychology  of  the  Latin  American 
merchant,  ami  have  conformed  to  his  accus- 
tomed methods  of  approach  and  sales,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  Impose  upon  him  met  he  da 
foreign  to  his  customs  This  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  con.petltors  and  ex- 
ploited by  th(  m  to  the  fullest  c*xtent.  even  to 
Boc^a  contacts,  which  are  a  decidedly  impor- 
tant part  of  sale?  approach  to  the  buyer  in 
Latin  Amcricii  We  must  approach  with  pa- 
tience, with  compliance  to  certain  eorlal 
ameniHes,  arid  thus  finally  obtain  both  the 
confidence  a$  well  as  the  business  of  the 
Latln-Americin  prospect  While  this  may 
take  time,  persistence,  and  extra  eJIort  In 
many  ways  ^t  the  beginning,  the  salesman 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  steady  and  loyal 
friend  and  c^.«tomer  for  a  long  time  there- 
after, provide^,  however,  that  he  will  strictly 
y  live  up  to  and  fulfill  every 
guaranty  of  every  phase  of  the 
Fly-by-night  and  unreliable 
s;tles  methods  have  lost  many  of  the  best 
prospective  cjstomers,  besides  greatly  dam- 
aging cur  general  sales  prospects  in  Latin 
America. 

PAKT   m 

The  third  (ide  of  our  good-neighbor  policy 
triangle  is  th  ■  social-cultural  problem  Basi- 
cally it  calls  for  the  necessity  of  a  mutual 
understandinij  of  the  soclal-cuJtural  differ- 
ences exLStiu;  in  our  country  and  in  the 
countries  of  J^tin  America  Here  again  the 
social  and  cu|tural  tralle  and  customs  of  the 
Latin  American  is  almost  completely  uniform 
becavLse  of  tlie  uniformity  of  race  and  blood 
and  which  c^n  be  considered  almost  com- 
pletely hom<(geneous.  The  heterogeneous 
racial  and  blapd  mixtures  of  our  country  have 
not  a6  yet  Evolved  a  similar  standardized 
social  struciute  Therefore  the  average  Latin 
American  is  l)ewildered  and  confused  by  the 
many  very  aDparent  diflerences  with  cur  so- 
cial and  cultural  uaits  and  usages  We.  on 
the  other  haud,  are  equally  suipastd  by  what 
would  appeaB  to  u*  a  simple  unified  social- 
cultural  cusi©m  but  distinctly  and  deflnitely 
different  from  ours  U>  almost  every  aspect. 
In  the  home,  in  busine&s.  lu  the  society,  in 
the  clubs,  and  in  groups  and  bodies  of  every 
sort,  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  method*  of 
education    aid   social    contacts    everj-where, 


and    honorab 
promise  and 
transactions 


Arrr.xnix  to  thk  coxt-iKK.^.-iox.M.  i:i:r('i:n 


xyiir) 


there   exists   a   definite  distinction   from  our 
customs,  traits,  and  u^age. 

Here  It  must  be  emphasized  that  while  the 
Latin  American  may  have  obtained  his  busi- 
ness training  from  Spain,  Germany.  France, 
and  other  European  nations,  and  while  Span- 
ish blood  predominates,  social  and  cultural 
life  has  been,  and  still  Is,  distinctly  based 
upon  French  customs,  education,  and 
culture 

This  must  be  fully  recognized  by  us  In  any 
attempt  to  develop  a  well-rounded,  neigh- 
borly relationship  with  these  countries,  and 
again  it  must  be  particularly  pointed  out  that 
It  is  not  our  province  to  try  to  reform  these 
peoples  to,  or  to  impose  up  n  them,  our 
social  and  cultural  customs,  but  rather  reci  g- 
nize  their  right  to  practice  their  own  and 
to  accept  them  if  we  desire  pood  relation- 
ship By  example,  time  and  closer  mutually 
respecting  contact,  the  Latin  American,  with- 
out doubt.  w.U  also  recognize  and  respect  eti|^ 
own  social  and  cultural  customs  It  has  al- 
ways been  evident  that  the  Latin  American 
has  not  attempted  to  mfiuence  our  customs 
as  such,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  rgaln  that  we  have  attempted  In  some 
measure,  perhaps  unwittingly  so.  to  impose 
our  social-cultural  ideas,  or  at  least  attempt 
to  InPuence  theirs  This  has  been  unfor- 
tunately done  both  through,  no  doubt,  well- 
meaning  different  religicu*  bodies,  as  well  as 
educational,  commerci.^1,  and  social-fraternal 
groups,  ind  has  been  an  almost  total  failure 
to  this  date,  if  considered  on  a  proportional 
comparison. 

The  comment*  herein  should  point  to  the 
answer  of  the  question.  Can  we  do  business 
With  Latin  America''  With  proper,  sympa- 
thetic, and  systematic  planning  we  not  only 
can.  but  we  should  do  our  chief  export-im- 
port   business    woh    I''':n    .Atneiica. 


Lord  Keinsley's  Reply  to  Colonel 
McCormick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  November  21.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE   WASHLNGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 

Mr.  GUFFEY  M:  P.esident,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Lord  Kems- 
ley's  reply  to  Colonel  McCorinick's  letter 
to  him.  I  express  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
read  by  every  reading  and  thinking  i.so- 
lationist  in  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

I  From   the  Washington  Times-Herald   of 

November  21,   1941]    • 

Lord     Kemsley's     Reply:       United     Stmts 
Should  Declab*  War  on  Germany  "—Brit- 
ish Pt-BLisHiR  Cabies  Answer  to  Colonel 
McCoRMicK  on  Intervention 
London.     November     21 —Lord     Kemsley, 
chairman  of  the  London  Dally  Sketch,  today 
replied  to  a  letter  from  Col    Rcb?rt  R    Mc- 
Cormick, editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.     Colonel   McCormicks  original    let- 
ter  was   In   answer   to   a   request    from   Lord 
Kemsley  for  a  statement  of  his  views  on  the 
«Ar  and  America's  place  lu  world  ailairs. 


In  his  letter.  Colonel  McCormick  said  he 
believed  many  Americans  would  volunteer 
their  armed  aid.  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
British  being  conquered  by  invasion.  He 
added  'T  am  one  of  them  "  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  little  American  suppcit 
for  a  military  expedition  to  keep  the  British 
in  possession  of  colonial  territory  He  de- 
clared that  "whoever  Invented  the  Idea  that 
there  Is  a  mother  country  of  the  United 
States  had  an  imagination  that  dwarted 
Shakespeare's  '■ 

Lord  Kemsley's  reply,  published  in  this 
mornings  issue  of  tlie  Sketch,  follows: 

"Dear  Colonel  McCormick;  Allow  me  to 
thank  you  as  an  American  and  fellow  news- 
paper proprietor  tor  the  courtesy  of  your 
statement  cf  what  you  termed  America's 
place  in  world  affaire. ' 

"It  is  a  source  of  sincere  regret  that  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
personally.  When  I  called  upon  you  in  Chi- 
cago, you  unfortunately  were  in  New  York. 
The  letter  "you  sent  to  me  makes  me  more 
deeply  regret  that  disappointment,  because  I 
should  have  welcomed  an  opportunity  for  a 
direct  exchange  of  views  such-Jss  seems  im- 
possible in  correspondence. 

"Frcm  the  certain  opinion  expressed  by 
prominent  American  isolationists,  I  feared 
that  the  attitude  suggested  by  too  many 
Americans  for  their  country  was  complete 
avoidance  of  world  affairs,  an  attempt  to  ut- 
terly isolate  themselves  from  world  troubles. 
"Realizing  the  impossibility  of  that  Amer- 
ican "ideal.'  I  am  relieved  to  gather  from 
the  length  and  character  of  your  exp'anations 
and  the  trouble  which  you  have  taken  over 
them  that  one  American  isolationist,  least- 
wise, has  been  suflBciently  exercised  In  his 
ccnscience  and  mind  over  the  present  world 
crisis  to  lengihily  txplore  the  past  American 
history  and  present  conditions  in  order  to 
discover,  if  he  can,  a  defense  for  the  policy 
of  nonintervention  and  nonbelligerency  and 
to  seek  in  the  mists  of  palpable  error  In  fact 
and  argument  reasons  for  avoiding  a  clear, 
spiritual,  and  national  world  responsibility. 
I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  world  responsibility 
has  been  recognized  and  will  continue  to  be 
recognized  by  many  of  the  noblest  American 
leaders  in  thought  and  action.  It  has  been 
urged  very  eloquently  upon  the  American 
people  by  President  Roosevelt  and  those  who 
agree  with  his  Ideas  It  has  been  translated 
Into  action  step  by  step  with  the  successive 
American  moves  against  the  Axis. 

"In  the  several  visits  to  this  country  of 
prominent  Americans,  such  as  Wendell  L. 
Wlllkle.  W  Averell  Harrlman,  Harry  Hopkins, 
Prof.  James  Conant  (president  of  H.irvard 
University),  and  others.  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  the  American  character  and  In- 
tention and  to  value  the  sincerity  and 
strength  of  the  American  attitude  as  offi- 
cially Interpreted  with  such  ability  by  your 
American    Ambassador,   John   G     Wlnant. 

"diminishinc-distances  problem  faces  united 

STATES 

"If  I.  as  an  Englishman,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  unwarrantable 
Interference,  may  express  my  views  as  to  the 
pilnclpal  problem  facing  America  in  Its  atti- 
tude to  v-rd  world  afTairs  I  can  only  say  that 
the  problem  is  the  ever-increasing  danger  of 
diminishing  distances  Science,  particularly 
American,  now  has  brought  America  within  a 
very  close  grip  of  Europe,  despite  Its  Maginot 
line  i  3,01  miles  cf  ocean.  America  has  been 
brought  so  much  nearer  Germany  on  the 
one  hand  and  Japan  on  the  other  that  bt?- 
tween  .hese  two  mighty  aggressor  forces  she 
can  no  longer  afford  to  play  an  ostrich  ar.d 
confine  Itself  within  the  limits  of  Its  own 
'blllion-''ollar  country.' 

"You  commence  your  letter  with  an  Inepti- 
tude attributed  to  the  late  Lord  Esher.  who  ts 
Bald  to  have  made  some  mlsrrprescniatlv 
comment  on  misrepres*ntatlve  Americans  I 
am  ompelled  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
opinloQ  ol  one  Engli&hman.  dlstinguifihed  or 


undistinguished,  upon  the  character  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  in  general  U  of  little 
consequence  and  has  no  bearlrjg  en  the 
point  at  Isfue.  We  have  no  GallUp  poll  lu 
this  country  to  ascertain  the  general  estimate 
of  English  views  on  the  Amercan  characteris- 
tics, but  even  if  we  had  it  would  be  tif  as  mm  h 
and  no  more  valtie  to  us  as  the  QnUup  p<"ll8 
that  come  from  America  dealing  fc-uh  other 
questions  j 

"LAWS  AND  UANCUACE  SHARED  ACROfes  OCTAM 

"You  claim  that  every  Colony  in  »the  United 
States,  apart  from  Virginia,  was  founded  a» 
a  refuge  from  oppression.  Is  ihie  quite  in 
accord  with  the  historical  fact?  Tftere  can  be 
no  qu-stion  that  a  considerable  felement  of 
the  first  settlers  In  America  hai  a  refuge 
complex,  but  in  comparison  wltfc  the  vast 
bulk  cf  the  population  as  exists  (n  America 
today  this  element  is  now  the  bartst  fraction 
and  its  political  views  form  a  meaiger  part  ot 
the  principles  of  the  state  as  a  wl»ole. 

"You  try  to  establish  the  view  that  racially 
and  historically  the  United  Statefe  had  very 
little  in  common  with  the  British  Empire. 
I  must  be  forgiven  If  I  point  out  \o  you  that' 
in  the  main  the  people  of  the  Uijlted  States 
Efx-ak  basically  the  same  language'  as  pifvails 
throughout  the  British  Em.piie.  that  your 
legislation  Is  founded  upon  the  same  ele- 
mental Justice  and  its  method  of  Administra- 
tion as  we  Introduced  it  Into  yotu'  country. 
Your  literature,  art,  and  philcscphy  all  have 
beer  founded  upon  a  British  pionter  wotk  in 
each  of  these  fields  They  have  been  taught 
to  jour  students  by'Britlsh  proles*ors 

"CITES   BRITONS'  FIGHT  FOR  REL1G1G(}S  FtEtDiJjiI 

"The  statement  that  you  make,  that  free- 
dom of  religion  as  well  as  an  executive  with 
responsibility  to  the  people  originated  in  the 
United  States.  Is  surely  wide  of  ih»  fact  You 
have  heard  and  read  of  many  martyrs  In  this 
country  who  fought  for.  dud  for,  and  even- 
tually succeeded  in  establishing  general  free- 
dom in  the, exercise  of  religious  views.  Their 
battles  were  taking  place  befc  re  the  soil  of 
your  country  was  di5tvirbed  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci 

"As  a  notable  member  of  the  press  you 
must  have  heard  of  John  Wilkes  «nd  his  fight 
In  the  city  of  London  for  preis  pnvilegee 
and  freedom. 

"I  .  considering  the  executive  re.sponslbll- 
Ity  to  the  people  your  knowledge  of  Englisti 
history  will  establish  to  your  satisfaction 
that  long  before  the  French  Revolution  or 
the  arrival  of  George  Washington  the  doc- 
trine of  responsibility  to  tlie  people  was  main- 
tained and  established  in  England  and  the 
circumstance  that  America  has  elaborated  and 
Improved  upon  the  British  ideal  is  at  once 
a  Justification  .for  these  ideas'  end  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  debt  that  cannot  be  re- 
pudiated 

"INHERrTED   WEALTH    NOT   ALWAYS    HARMFfL 

"You  say  that  people  who  have  inherited 
wealth  are  not  admired  In  the  United  States. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  disparilie* 
in  earthly  poss«  sslons  are  in  fact  greater  in 
the  United  States  than  anywhere  ^ise  in  the 
worlu.  So  much  do  we  agree  with  ycur 
Amprican  view  that  all  men  ate  born  fre« 
and  equal  that  we  are  engaged  In  fighting  for 
that  conviction,  and  we  must  not  be  blamc-d 
for  expecting  and  anticipating  your  complete 
aid  in  our  struggle.  Hitler  lias  overrun  and 
enslaved  up  to  date  no  less  than  22  countrii-s. 
The  barriers  that  prevent  him  from  seeking 
Japans  cooperation  and  turning  also  his  owa 
resources  against  the  American  material  in- 
terests are  gradually  being  pulitjd  down  and 
may  shortly  become  nonexistent}. 

"i  am  not  in  a  position  to  question  your 
conviction  that  people  who  have  inherited 
wealth  are  not  admired  in  the  UlJiited  Slates, 
but  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my  own 
view,  that  the  fact  of  a  man  inheriting  wealth 
cannot.  Ipso  lacto,  be  counted  ngninst  in 
Men  of  ouistandinR  ability  and  r!.«r  rt*-  .n 
the  past  have  Inherited  wealth  a:  u  put  U  at 
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APPF.XDIX  TO  THE  (HIXGKKSSIOXAI.  IIKroUD 


X\  ,^  >-,»•«•  ';«-/'•■  hi  !mpiT>vl:ic;  Ufxni  »'>■  u  ;k  of 
r;..  ;t  -.h-:.  ■-  Thf  socialistic  ul. ,.  -Mat 
».;>lth  is  a  I'.atural  deTfriorntirt'  -.r.- \- :.-c 
VJptin  chariicl^r  1«  net  )uJ=nfle<1  bv  •\.-  f  \- 
dence  Tlie  ahsonr-e  cf  wefll'h  rr.ay  q.  '■• 
Te.Tonabljr,  be  expxvted  to  prrduct  w.  :-' 
result* 

•why   BRrrAIN    WANTS   DICLARATtON    OF   WAR 

"Y  ur  ^t:ltoment  that  iii  England  Inherited 
w«a!th  is  the  bails  cl  all  gemihty  has  abso- 
lu'vly  r.o  Justification  In  t-.o  c<  ur.^rv  Is 
p.irvpmi  qua  parvenu  '.t  --nt  !»•.  r  r!  L"-»-.i'>r 
riclTMle  than  In  England  H'  r<  •»  -  ;  •,  -uf- 
flrient  for  s  man  to  mherr   ■^''.■'.■h  :',  :.>■  I;^- 


t.c  Tish.p 
f-hip  Bn< 


no  charac 


H 


.'1  .-    ■*  ■\,i    u 
I,    'hi-    hi- 


has  been  t.iK---.  i  a  i%  Ir  :n  :,!::'.  i 
e-A-lal  level  is  r«'guldt<i!  >'\  I.;.  .':  n.vt.r  '.act 
his  rnaracter  alone  T'n'  •*-  v.  A-'.,  p.-  ,iU>  (if 
Britain  do  not  Jud^e  Amenr:.r~  h,  •:  ,  |i  - 
havior  cf  th«'  'ew  vulvar  vl?!i>  rs  I:  in  tl.ttt 
c<  untnr  who  have  inherited  frrtunes  and 
Ut-.d  them  to  mak^  Europe  tht-ir  playeround 
ai:d  It  l5  to  be  hoped  that  the  sensible  picple 
rf  America  will  n<'t  penerali^e  and  form  un- 
li.ippy  rflnclu?irn!«  upf  n  thf  Encli«h  char- 
acter because  cf  tl.t  ::  :  :Ti  rent  samples 
escaptr.R  this  country  :  .  playgrounds  In 
Amvrlra 

"No  one  In  this  country  or  out  of  it  m  sytn- 
paihy  with  the  Allied  cause  has  suggested 
that  AmerJcR  should  nt  tempt  to  land  an  army 
cv-T  3  OOO  miles  ct  wa'tr  niter  the  Ru--Maa 
Army  has  beeii  defeaitd  \V.  arc  net  yet  ccn- 
v.ncccl  that  the  Ru^ji..:,  Araiy  can  bo  de- 
feated We  are  hoping  that  it  will  n(jt  be 
de'eated  But  If,  unhappily,  it  should  he 
deleated.  America  certainly  will  have  to  look 
ti-.t^m  closely  to  hi  r  dt'.-].^-^  ar.d  c.tn  'hi-iuh 
she  may  not  n'tti-j  t  t.  i.r.  v'.  ,ii.  a::^v  kj:.  ii.e 
Co'.itlt, '  r.t  !..  r  ineji.-ur!  >  ;t  c'.f:i;-t  \\  :.\ 
8:;Mni:.-  -r  ■«  .:  r  ■  !!  a  1CK-;  i.-:c^  :;•  bii,-.--  «:.t 
V.'  .i-k  '.  r  A:r.'r.  ,.:i  : :  •  i  r-.  e:."  :.  :.  ;.::  that 
^  ,.if'  !.  *  \''i  ■  '.i  u •  v>,u.:  A::.^r.,.in  -•  ilier^ 
t.  IV.  I'Ki  a  ,1  (x  ii-ni,a'  '::u  ar:c---  'ho  Ma.--  tr;: 
1'  'aii  !■  w ■•  tvi'i  ,.■  '\\r.  'h''  itTtcr  Mpii  !i,t> 
C  .  r:i  I'i  I.  .  :  ,;-  :r  -Kf  r,i  : -.-a..:,  rt'  ]-;,  (  -\;l.! 
be  tiiki  *!:.r  .Air."  r;ra  had  niade  ri;'.  a  die  la:. i- 
tlon  rf  u  :  :■  ;,:  •  ("irrin.m  .  w  'i;:,;  1>  .<  more 
d.iniau-.Mf  (M'.i-r:^  ii!:c  tlia:;  an;,  th;:!C  tt,  it  h.i> 
l-..:{'pt'!."d   t',   cl;.t.' 

"(H^RifS    V    N  "IK)    STVTF'i     MT'tD     HITirR    F.:-~E 

rt)   FuvstR 

"Yi  u  .-ay  ;;..i:  i,o  .'^o*>iuz  *inikl  v.cury  ho 
V.  :;  u;  Ihf  i\t'i,'  .,i  Anitia.ii:  pai '.u  .p.itu;! 
t:.an  lh<  A;i.fii.  ji.  p.ii  *  ;<.  ip.i'.ii  a  W'..  L.l.l  a: 
c;  ..0  bf  .;..^;'(  i.M  ti  Wi'n.  l)i_ii  ui.  J .  VI  iii:;.d  12. y 
p.  k.i.i:  v.:.,  .t  u.^-  ;li.it  d.-pt  !l^.-d  'A.lh  Ani' r- 
U  i;,  p  ir'-.c  ;  :ui'.  .1  J.  m  \'n<  i.  uvi^e  ol  pt  k  e  v.ht';i 
\.  i>,  :>  u  a.-  Ui^a  i^i.  ihi'  ia.~?  i*x.i.-.o:i.'  Who 
w.l^  p;;ii.a:..;,  rt>p.  n-iblf  U:r  c;:^;:iU^ra;.;.^ 
t;.e  It  rui.-  ,  I  lli-.t  p<M>  •■ ,'  Wiv.  \va^  :e>p<ii;>ibit' 
t  r  t]-.f  I'.r.iu  1:.^  '.i;:  t  :  ih<  i4  p.;;!il.-,  wiii^h 
l;r  ;:!;.!•.■:■.  bi.^.^Jr  .ib<ir  -l:,  ^-  1  ;;.!  ^it  at 
\.ar'  \^!u•  u.-  :;-pi:.-wj;t  :.':  :;u-  Micicit  u 
a;.d  d'.,-,.-tr  ••.;-.  w.'.'a'r.iw.,;  fi'  m  i >••..'. :::er.'..l 
fi:Tai'-<  h!''T  rV.f  :r.  >-♦  p.u  ri-.1lt  ^.^rr.€  aikI  n^;- 
j:ra'.:it  i:.s'  '.•-.•.■ri-rtM  i  f  i-.i  tb.<^in  >  W!v~'  ^\--.^« 
1'  who  !'■  l^;'0-^•'1  Mu  IfHjur  it  N.iti-r.,-  cv.\y 
t-  bt  niTi-:.;%  r*-';!.  r.-'.blf  (vT  ;*-  <i.:b-e.  :\irr.t 
c  ;iap-i'  '  Wh  '  ^  a.-  rf'•p^:.^;bl•'  !'^r  pu'f.r.j; 
<.■  rrT\.:;.v  ::;  '1  tirarr:,U  pisit..'n  by  lo;i:;<  a:^rt 
(  ■  h» :  i;.fh.'i.i-  a  p»<i'/'n  »h:rh  en.ibled  h»'r 
t  n-.n-ce  bf'r  m»c'  ::ri  fl!';nk  iif'cv.  tho  wor'.d^ 
I  ea  •■  a:u1  hr;:u;  PJ'ir'  ;>■  ;'.-.*o  a  ^'.rt'e  ci  general 
t  i-'pre's:,-::  ai-.rt  doi-re.-v.c!.  '  Wbo  but  the 
A::iorK  ,);:.<    •>;t'n;<e!'.  t^  ' 

'?■::>  ly  *he  i;rr;it  t v.!  \]\  the  !.>'.  W'r  wn> 
XI. '^  \r^^  :•  -ha'  tfie  dt  tea*  wa.-  n  :  v-ifficirr.t.y 
c:::vt'.-.    b.ov-.t'    uoi  r.    the    Gerniar.?       Thev    de- 


u..;  V     b( . 


";;<".  e   what  the.r  leadt  r?  would  net 
b.l.t-.e.    That    tht-v    had    ;r.    re- 


c!t'te;rt-r:,     n:.c1    I    bt^!:e\, 


that     :n 


ivi'.v.t.^  a:  th:<  '.dea  th^'y  »>ne  v-.tv  l?.rg;.  iy 
H.dtH'.  by  nv.-i;:iiuled  Ameriran  s'a'esmcn, 
A'.iiev.c.w.   ro  n!r.:.i.-'s    n:-.d  'vriipnt  h'.zor? 

aONTRAsTS    GERMANS      Btl.\ST    UF    tULTTRK 

"If  y.  u  ha\e  any  real  lault  to  fth.d  wiih  us 
It  shvuld  be  th.it  we  cvcrr.ite  your  ccuntty- 
ni<?n  not  underrate  them  WV  p:e{tT  tc  think 
ol    them    c:i    a    ba,'-;^    ^i    fMtnd;;,.p    and    rda- 


n:.(.\  \ 
re';,!  •  1 
k      f   V.  -1       ; 
W  .      ,-.:p 


p:.:';;a-:on  rt 
•J  la'l.fr  5h' 


•h  it  fner.d- 
rL-  rae  We 
-  basis  cf  ct;npk  IP  equal- 
\.<e     the    Ger:nans,    con- 


t::.ua;.v  u  a-'in::;  of  cur  culture,  although  cur 
all-ar 'M  (i  contribution  _  to  clvil'.zation  has 
been  rf  =  :fi,  %altie  tc  America  that  it  has 
provic;  1  T;.  rr.am  elements  of  the  greatness 
in   \cnr  Connitution 

■D"  n  •'  think  that  I  am  not  consctcus  of 
the  \e'-\  1  i-'-e  perceiitapc  cf  magnificent  peo- 
ple yuu  have  m  America  who  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  own  middle-clase  and  lower-cla.'^s 
folks  but  don't  you  forget  that  the  people 
who  now  are  doing  most  of  the  taehtint;  and 
dying  are  doing  so  to  preserve  tho  AnnTican 
principles  as  well  as  their  cwn  B\it  for 
them,  the  American  IndeptMidence,  real  Inde- 
pendence, would  net  ha\e  5  years  to  run. 

"TRirrOM  CANNOT  BE  CTXrtNn)  TO    UNlTtD 
STATIS 

•1    Uiiuk    that    the    United    States    have    a 

er»-at<.T  siuire  of  responsibility  to  Uie  world 
and  Ui  themselves  than  ycu  apparently  real- 
ize. A.S  a  part  of  the  grtat  human  family, 
the  Americans  are  bound  to  share  its  failings 
and  It?  faith.-  They  cannot,  in  the  state  of 
the  WL>rld  which  Hitler  aiid  the  German  peo- 
ple now  have  created.  di>sociate  themselves 
from  the  wcirld  cause  ul  human  freedom. 
America  mu'  i  take  its  share  to  bring  about  a 
mw  b:nh.  The  land  of  the  tree,  the  land 
tliat  fought  with  itself  lor  the  freedom  of  its 
slaves.  mu.*t  cimtinue  to  be  prot^i ironists  m 
tb.e  cuu.se  of  freedom  It  cannct  confine  free- 
dom Within  the  limits  of  its  own  frontiers. 
T\\e  cause  of  freedom  Is  the  cause  of  God;  its 
flames  are  unquenchable:  it  is  the  noblest 
ol  hvmian  biessinj;;^.  the  cure  for  anarchy,  and 
■Jie    kf ,     t  <    w.      id    unity 

"  Th.t".  t   ..-  but  ine  task  for  all. 

One  life  'or  each  to  give  , 

Wl-.^'  't.nnd.s  if  freedom  fall?? 

W;   )  dies  if  England  is  to  live?' 
"Y'ours  sincerely, 

"KrMSLEY." 


Post-War  Trade 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF    OREGON 

IN    THE  SENATE   OF   THh:   UNITED   tT.MES 


Friday.  .N'Mff'-btT  21.  l[<il 


ARTICLE  ERCM  THE  WASHINGTON  DAILY 
NEW:: 


Mr.  McNARY  Mr.  Pte.-^idtn'.  I  ask 
unanimous  rcn.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
tl.p  Appendix  c:  the  Record  an  article 
charaoier;Zfd  by  ccn>ty-:.\c  thinking. 
WMitin  by  Ray  n"iOiid  Clapp-.r.  «r,:.:.td 
"Post-War  Trade,"  pubushed  m  the 
Wd-siimgicn  I>auy  News  of  Thursday.  No- 

vtmber  20.  1941.  Ii  di.<cu.v<e<  a  subject 
niattP'.-  quite  as  important  as  ^  tir  present 
ac'iviries  jn  .elat:cn  to  the  war. 

There  btnng  ncj  ob.jeotior..  tj-.o  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  m  :lu-  Record, 
a.-  follows: 

(Fijiu  Me     /.ifV..:.j''  n  Dr'.y  N''a--     ;  \_vem- 
b<T  20.  1941  1 

PfTfT-W.^R     TRADE 

(By  R. I > I v.e. : . d  C.a p pe r ) 
Sc   far  a.s   I  can   see.   the   nrtir.-.tv.s'ra'ion  is 
?h..iw:ng  little  interest  in  acyUuiig  n.ore  Uum 
a     .;ck  H.tlor  ■  coal. 


There  sccrt»s  to  ^e  a  deliberate  efTort  to 
play  down  diicussion  of  what  would  be  done 
with  the  victtory  after  it  was  won.  S<jme  of 
those  closest  to  Mr  Roosevelt  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  riise  such  questions  now.  They 
think  it  would  only  set  the  cotintry  ofl  Into 
another  arc:umcnt.  They  wotild  rather  see 
the  Nation  go  Into  a  frenzy  ol  Hitler  hating 
and  unite  on  that  as  the  theme  of  the  present 
war  effort. 

Mr  Roosevelt  devoted  most  of  his  Armi- 
stice Day  spepch  to  denying  the  .rommon  as- 
sertion that  the  last  war  w  .s  In  vain.  He 
look  the  position  that  it  was  enough  to  beat 
Germany.  And  he  implied  that  it  would  be 
enough  again  to  beat  Germany  and  that  we 
would  alwaya  have  to  go  on  fighung  lor  free- 
dom, presumably  In  a  succession  of  world 
wars  That  may  not  be  fair  to  him,  but  it  is 
tlie  impression  his  words  left  on  me. 

If  I  though  t  there  was  no  hope  of  organiz- 
ing :he  world  .«o  that  we  would  not  have  these 
rtcurrmg  world  wars  if  I  thought  we  facid 
another  such  war  as  th.s  one  and  ihe  last  cne 
20  years  hei  ce.  I  would  be  standing  with 
Lindbe't;h  rJ  tht  now  Rather  than  see  otir 
men  sacrific<  d  reo'  atedly,  I  would  rather  see 
tlie  Un.ted  states  hole  in  and  go  into  an 
er^-^tz  pKJi.cy  Jf  aclf-containment  Our  stand- 
arJ  ol  living  would  be  lower  We  could  not 
eAjoy  such  a  lax  social  system  as  we  have  had. 
Confide  ible  reg'.mentaf.on  would  be  neces- 
sary But  ^e  could  do  It  I  would  rather 
distribute  tlie  sacrifice  evenly  over  the  years 
than  see  tli '  country  forced  to  fitht  in  a 
world  war  started  by  somebody  else  in  eacb 
generation. 

If  It  is  alwi  lys  to  be  world  war,  then  I  would 
favor  secedii  g  from  the  world,  and  we  could 
do  it,  choosini^  the  lesser  evil. 

But  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  defeatist, 
fatalistic  id4  a  that  such  wars  as  this  and 
the  previous  one  are  to  be  fastened  on  the 
world  as  a  lermanent  recurring  heritage  I 
believe  they  can  be  prevented  But  they 
Will  not  be  i»revented  merely  by  getting  Hit- 
ler out  of  tie  way  and  leaving  it  tlicre  as 
we  did  after   we  got  rid  of  the  Kaiser 

,  It  will  tahe  much  more  than  that  It  will 
take  the  Ui  uted  States  to  tip  the  balance 
against  continuation  of  this  sort  ol  modern 
butchery  '  fhat  Is  why  I  wish  President 
Roosevelt,  t  urdened  as  he  Is.  would  push, 
and  set  his  associates  to  pushing,  toward 
the  arrangements  that  will  determine  what 
is  to  come  i  Iter  this  war 

It  is  not  loo  early  to  begin.  For  Instance, 
the  British  are  piling,  up  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  bloi  ked  sterling  now  That  may 
sound  techi  leal.  But  it  only  means  that 
there  is  in  he  makitig  a  situation  Just  ex- 
actly like  tl  e  blocked-mark  situatiCn  which 
Germany  us  ?d  in  South  America 

You  recall  how  Germany  bought  goods  from 
South  Amer  ca  and  paid  for  them  in  marks 
which  could  be  spent  only  in  Germany  la 
other  words  to  collect  fcr  the  goods  they 
sold  tc  Germany,  the  South  American  coun- 
tries had  to  buy  harmonicas  or  anything  else 
they  could  get  In  Germany.  The  British  are 
buying  hug?  quantities  ol  beef  from  Ar- 
gentina Tliey  are  paying  for  it  in  blocked 
sterling— thi.t  is,  by  a  credit  which  must  be 
taken  cut  ir  trade  in  England.  This  is  being 
done  in  many  other  countries.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  '  iiese  countries  which  have  been 
selling  heavily  to  Britain  will  have  to  buy 
there,  becau^  all  their  money  is  on  deposit 
there  and  iriust  be  spent  there.  It  is  the 
same  thing  Germany  tried  tc  work 

But  are  ^e  doing  anything  about  it?  Are 
we  doing  arything  to  break  up  some  ol  the 
raw-materla  s  monopolies  which  are  under 
British  and  butch  control?  Are  we  doing 
anything  tolobtain  agreements  now  that  will 
make  it  po«ible  to  reopen  the  worlds  trade 
when  the  wir  Is  over?  No  On  the  contrary 
we  are  allowing  to  grow  up  a  situation  that 
will  close  eilerything  up  in  a  way  net  much 
different  fr<Jm  that  which  would  prevail  II 
Hitler  won 

Seme  of  |)ur  officials  are  very  much  con- 
cerned  abotlt    all   this.     But    they    have   run 


Al'i'KNPIX   T' 


ill- 


tuXul:l•:^^IuXAL  KlAX'Kl) 


\yri- 


Into  a  stone  wall  The  word  goes  out  trutn 
those  closest  to  the  White  House  that  we  do 
not  want  to  raise  annoying  questions  now. 
that  it  would  only  harass  our  friends  who  are 
fighting  for  their  lives,  and  that  it  would  stir 
up  arguments  among  our  own  people  It 
is  easier,  they  say.  Just  to  stick  to  the  slogan, 
••Uck  Hitler." 


Federalization     of     State     Unen-ployment 
Systems 


EXTENSION    OF    RLTw.-.HKS 


or 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

y     Ni   .V     )'.  vMPSHIRE 

IN   THE   SENATE   Of     IHh    UNITED   STATES 


Friday,  ^> 


•11 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  MANCHESTER 

(N      H         INl    'N 

M:  BRIDGES  .Mi  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Manch«'ster  Union.  Mew 
Hampshire,  on  NovembiT  19  1941.  rela- 
tive to  the  demand  of  State  Labor  Com- 
missioner Danaher  of  Connecticut  that 
Federal  Security  Administrator  McNutt 
disclose  the  details  of  his  plan  for  the 
federalization  of  the  48  State  unemploy- 
ment-insurance systems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   Manchester  Union   of   November 
19.  19411 

FTOEl.ALIZiNC  JOB  INSUKANCE 
There  will  be  widespread  interest  through- 
out the  country  in  the  demand  ul  State  Labor 
Commissioner  Danaher.  of  Connecticut,  tliat 
Federal  Security  Administrator  McNutt  dis- 
close the  details  of  h  .  plan  for  the  federali- 
zation of  the  48  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance systems 

Ol  late  Mr  McNutt  has  carried  on  a  sptak- 
Ing  campaign  in  favor  of  the  federalization 
movt.  which  is  understood  to  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  administration  The  de- 
tails of  this  move  have  not  been  madi  clear, 
but  as  near  as  can  be  discovered  the  proposal 
Is  lor  the  Federal  Government  to  take  o\er 
the  unemployment  compensation  offices  of 
the  48  States^  and  pool  their  reserves,  tr  be 
spent  as  the  old-age-penslcn  reserve  Is  spent, 
lor  Government  purposes,  in  return  lor  a 
Government    I   C    U 

If  this  is  correct,  there  is  ground  fcr  the 
strongest  objection  on  the  part  ol  such  States 
as  New  Ha  rpshire,  where  unemployment 
compensaiiOL.  has  been  handled  wisely  and 
satisfactorily.  A  few  States  in  the  Union 
have  encountered  bad  management  In  their 
unemplovmcnt  compensation  administration 
In  estimating  the  ratio  of  thtir  unemploy- 
ment taxes  and  benefits  It  may  be  that 
this  fact  lies  somewhere  in  the  background 
01  the  McNu't   proposal  lor  federalization 

But  it  is  impcsslble  to  Justify  the  penaliz- 
ing of  States  whose  unemployment  compen- 
sation sy-tcms  have  been  well  operated  be- 
cause of  the  ml.«manageraent  of  a  few  others. 

Employers  In  well-managed  States,  who  have 
obtained.,  merit  ratings  because  they  provide 
steady  employment,  wcuid  be  forced  to  lose 
these  rating?  and  pay  higher  unemployment 
taxes  than  they  do  under  the  present  compe- 
tent State  manp.gement. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Commissioner  Danaher 
raises   an  important  question  when  he  asks 


by  wiiai  li  jifidemain  moneys  which  were 
earmarked  for  a  specific  trse  can  be  wrested 
from  tlie  State  and  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  a  national  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law?" 

The  unemployment  compensation  laws  in 
some  States,  he  points  out  further,  are  so 
drafted  thiat  money  collected  through  the 
enabling,  levy  must  be  applied  to  the  credit 
of  the  State  or  be  retvirned  to  employers  on 
a  pro  rata  basis  In  those  States  the  tax  and 
all  unemployment  benefits  would  cease  untU 
new  legislation  was  adopted  by  the  States  tj 
meet  the  new  situation. 

Thus  a  gcod  deal  ol  confusion  and  difficulty 
would  be  created  at  a  time  when  emphasis  on 
national  unity  is  impeirtant  Meanwhile, 
Federal  centralization  ol  Oovern.nent  avi- 
thcrity  would  be  magnified  at  the  expense  of 
the  concept  of  a  union  of  States. 

Taking  all  these  considerations  into  ac- 
count, it  Is  apparent  that  this  is  no  proposal 
to  bo  promulijatcd  in  s«cret.  or  to  be  pro- 
moted in  general  terrs  without  regard  for 
details  It  is  something  that  should  be  fully 
discussed  before  any  steps  toward  congres- 
sional legislation  are  undertaken,  so  that  It 
Is  understood  thoroughly  by  the  people  It 
will  be  a  great  misfortune  If  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  set-up  is  to  be  vitiated  by 
what  is  recognized  as  a  'Jagrant  blemish  on 
the  old-age  pension  system.  That  Is.  11  re- 
serves which  at  present  are  held  by  the  States 
lor  a  specific  purpose  are  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  as  It 
chooses,  on  the  promise  to  return  them  as 
they  are  needed,  and  employers  are  rohbt^d 
of  the  advantages  they  now  derive  from  steady 
employment  and  low  unemployment  needs 


The   '^oal-Strike   Situation 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  SPENCER 

*  OF   AKKANSAS 

IN    THE   SENATE   '   F    T7TE   UNITED   STATES 


Friday.  November  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Mr.  SPENCER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  tpe  Philadelphia  Record  of  Novem- 
ber 21  entitled  -Poison  Spreads  Through 
the  Coal  Fields." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  November 
21.   19411 

POISON    SPKEADS    THROfGH    THE    COAL    FIELDS 

The  insincerity  of  John  L.  Ijewls'  position 
and  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  coal  strike  are 
shown  in  yesterday's  news. 

The  strike  is  spreading  from  the  captive 
mines,  owned  by  the  steel  companies,  to  the 
ordinary  ccmmerclal  pits.  These  latter  are 
working  under  the  recently  signed  Appalach- 
ian agreement  between  Xiewls'  union  and  the 

operators 

The  Appalachian  agreement  gives  the 
United  Mine  Workers  a  union  shcp  The  men 
in  these  commercial  mines  are  working  un- 
der conditions  approved  by  their  union  and 
written   into  their  contracts. 

The  best  argument  lor  the  union  shop  is 
that  it  tends  to  stabilize  employer-emplcyee 
relations. 


But  where  is  the  stability  when  men  walk 
out  of  union  mines  without  excuse  and  thi  re- 
by  punish  tlie  commercial  coal  operators  who 
granted  what  the  union  asked'  The  com- 
mercial operators  have  no  connection  with 
and  no  control  over  the  captive  mines 

Lewis  also  has  argued  that  if  he  doesn't 
get  a  union  shop  in  the  captive  mines,  the 
steel  barons  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  and  smash 
the  union 

But  in  the  commercial  mines,  ^tlth  a  union 
shop  existing,  the  miners  are  now  to  a  gieater 
and  greater  extent  violating  Ixnb  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  their  agreement 

The  Appalachian  contract  con1»lns  clauses 
specifically  forbidding  strikes  and  stoppage* 
during  the  existence  ol  the  agreement  One 
such  clause  reads 

"A  strike  or  steppage  il  a  k  m  part 
of  the  mine  workers  shall  be  violation  of  thlt 
agreement  Under  no  circumstance*  shall  the 
operator  discuss  the  matter  under  dispute 
With  the  mine  committee  or  any  representa- 
tive ol  the  United  Mine  Worker!  of  America 
during  susjjension  ol  work  in  violation  of  this 
agreement  " 

And  elsewhtre  the  Appalachian  agreement 
says  In  reference  to  disputes  that  may  arise 
In  the  mines: 

"Pending  the  hearing  of  disputes,  the  mine 
workers  shall  not  cease  work  because  of  any 
dispute." 

No  attempt  has  t)een  made  in  these  illegal 
systematic  strikes  now  spreading  through  the 
commercial  mines  to  present  grievances  to 
the  operators  or  to  settle  with  them  any 
dispute  that  may  actuate  the  walk-out. 

The  miners  are  simply  violating  their  con- 
tract fiagrantly  and  openly  In  sc  doing,  they 
are  threatening  not  only  the  steel  production 
cf  the  country  but  the  whole  industrial  fabric, 
now  geared  to  national  emergency  defense 
eflort. 

Who  Is  Lewis  to  demand  unioti-shop  guar- 
anties against  violation  wheii  his  union 
openly  violates  Its  contracts? 

True.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  he  ordered 
the  sympathetic  wtalk-out  But  he  has  not 
ordered  the  miners  in  commercial  pits  to  de- 
sist from  striking  Neither  his  any  other 
high  official  of  the  United  Mii*  Workers  of 
America 

In  consequence,  nearly  lOO.otK)  miners  In 
addition  to  the  53.000  in  the  (teptlve  mines 
are  still  on  strike  The  movement  is  spread- 
ing so  rapidly  there  is  grave  danger  more  than 
hall  ol  all  bituminous  produ<)tion  will  be 
stopped  by  tomorrow. 

These  sympathetic  strikes  at«e  even  more 
unjustified  than  the  captlve»-mine  strike 
itself.  i 

The  miners  are  stripping  themselves  of  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  protection  by  ihowing  com- 
plete disregard  for  their  obligations,  the 
public's  rights,  and  the  Nation'^  peril  In  this 
emergency. 


Fol'    >*  the  President's  Lead 


EXTENSION  OF  I  ':  M  •..';KS 

Of 

HON   SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLIN.IS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA1E3 


Friday.  November  21,  1''41 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE      BLOOMINGTON 
(ILL  )  PANTAGRAPH 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix   of    the    Record    an    editorial 


Ao22S 


API'KXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRK.SSIOXAL  KLCORD 


tr<  m    f;;.    RloominRton   Panta.-ravh    '  n- 
tr:  i\  ■  Fii'.Iow  the  President's  L-.  cul  " 

Tl.ere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V,  i>  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Rfccrd, 
fi.>  [ullows: 

IFrom    the   BU.omlngton      l:i     P>:r;^.:aphl 

rOIXOW  THE  PR£SIDFNT   -   :  t  >  P 

Presldfut  Roosevelt  said  at  ti;s  j;ies6  con- 
frrfiice  Friday  that  the  sinking  of  the  de- 
hti'-yer  Rruhen  James  would  not  change  our 
fiirifc-n  policy. 

This  Is  In  line  with  th,.  P:.  ..lent  a  usual 
policy  in  relatiun  to  tragii.  i,fA;  ui  this  type 
His  counsel  at  such  times  is  ft^r  calmness. 
5-:.-n:flcantly.  his  most  ardent  supporters  In 
t;.t'  .Sfnate  echoed  this  same  rcHCtluu.  "Not  a 
cauM>  for  'A  >:      ','.  I",  their  tl.emt 

Cciitra-Nd     w.th    the    fiery    Wuids    d    M: 
li        ..■,'.•   -  y:  t-f)  r.  ■  .'.  r    fi., ,  addre.s-^fs.  hie  cocl- 
;.<--   .!.   •.;.(    !  lit,-      :    w  .:    ;!xcidents  is  striking. 

r  nv.  ,.■-  ;;:..  ■;!,.(•..;,,:.._•  i.ireign  ptlicy.  as 
wr  \;;,(;.:^;.i:.a  it  A  J^a:  ^  I  nerves  against  the 
A\>  ;:tparation  for  defense  at  home  and 
Icase-ler.d  aid  to  anyone  who  will  fiKht  H.'it  r 
To  CHrry  fut  such  a  poliry  the  Naii^  n  rs'.u.-t 
te!y..i;!;    (■<■■; 

Ttu  Ax:>  w:!l  take  a  tcU  of  our  nit-n  ajul 
5.'..;  ;:.  •;.-  A' ..-.ntic.  U'^  :i.\i.-:  ate- ;j*  t!.e 
tr.iK't'des  .tnf1  i;iit  allow  them  tr  sway  us 
tr'  in    .  i;r    c  iir-f 

'I:.'  Pr.  .d.  ;.•  k:.  ■.'■  -  •:;.-.  T;.<  >..  ui'lry  will 
dc  wili  lo  U  .I'.'.v  h:5  lead. 


Restore  Freedom  of  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Fndau.  Suvernbfr  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL   VliOW   THE   Al  RORA    iILL  ) 
BEACON-NEWS 


Mr.  LUCAS  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniinoiKs  cnnsen*  to  ins-ert  m  the  Ap- 
peiuiix  ni  [hi'  }-;Fct)KD  an  editorial  from 

the  A'.irf.ra  B<  .irnn-N>'\v>  entitled  "Re- 
store Fre'dom  oi  Sr.\s.'' 

Tli'i'-  b- ■d;^  no  ob.'f'.-tinn,  tht  tci.'i>ria! 
was  orci'Ttd  tc  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  foIld'As; 

IFri.ni   the   .■\;i:'.r\    >  111  )    B.hc.:i-N\  as   of 
N     '..::^:<:    ;J     11.4  1 

Ki-M  sit  >!;tli!  M  It  .sf.^s 
T!;e  ^.  ;..i-f  p, ■.>>(--  bv  a  VOte  of  50  tO  37. 
the  bill  repta:.!;.:  !!i  -e  i'vi'rr^  I'f  M.-^  Neu- 
trality Act  wh.vn  dented  to  our  siu:.-  ilie 
r.-':::  to  ijo  wn>u!.  .v  vipon  thi^  seas  whe;e 
l.iwi'al  biiBiness  t.ikr'^  Tl.rm  "It's  war'"  the 
isolationists  cry,  ju-t  as  '.tiey  cried  "If-  war!" 
when  the  Lend-Lt.,^e  A^  l  w.u-  p.i.-sed,  or 
whenever  .mw  :■.  c  slation  was  adopted  that  did 
not  svjlt  them  We  r.ni'.d  «ta:u!  their  Wolff 
Wolf"  shi-W-  ::  -'  :;..'  J  tht  :r.  '.viii:;  r  p.ittfd 
I  !'.  t!'o  t  .n  k  -.•  .  fen  :n  'ht-  N  ./i  pr---  Tli,^' 
nui'ci':s  them  I'V-k  like  better  ri  i\  sentJtives  of 
H:-  .<T  !:.a:.      !    'hr  Anuri.  a;i  \.v^  pic 

A-  a  e....'".!  it  t.ii  '  wt  arc  r..>t  cr.e  wh;*: 
rl.-er  ?  war  t.  d.iv  than  we  «ere  betv^re  t!if 
N'  ',i':,i.;".  Ac  ^■i;.tr.(;c>  wi  r>'  vi  'id  N.ul  si;b- 
n\. [:.:.(•»     b..i'..-      !v  III      .'l;.ki:'.^     i  ;;r     ships     !iT 

niontb.s  Ml  the  iierth  .-eas  a:  ci  the  .*euth. 
l:i  >-t -I  .il'.i'd  rcimbat  £t)nes  aiii  ctu.  carry, :.i; 
C'.-:.::.ir'aiid  ae.d  !v  t 

It  s  abi  ut  tune  that  we  anr.ed  cur  ^hips 
•  nd  ^r^tered  to  thtin  a  chae.ie  tn  defe;  J 
thesnselves  and  sxi.'-o  the  freeden;  cf  the  se.is 
tliat  belongs  to  all  craXt. 


An  American  Congrc.-s  never  should  have 
voted  away  from  Americans  the  rlttht  to  go 
where  they  would  on  lawful  business.  That 
was  an  act  of  timidity.  It  was  done  with  the 
Idea  of  saving  us  from  becoming  involved  in 
World  War  II.  It  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
many  of  our  citizens  a-^.  dragged  us  closer  to 
war  than  il  we  never  had  the  act 

It  is  United  States  policy  to  keep  out  of 
war  The  Government  authorizes  our  ships 
to  shoot  If  they  are  going  to  be  attacked, 
but  It  has  no  Intention  of  getting  Into  the 
European  conflict.  It  Is  trying  for  the  de- 
feat of  Hitler  by  furnishing  others  the  tools 
with  which  to  fight  him. 

Some  people  will  say  that  this  is  not  a 
heroic  attitude.  Others  will  say  we  couldn't- 
do  more  if  we  would;  we  have  a  small  army, 
by  European  standards,  not  yet  fully  equipped 
and  lacking  in  training  on  the  land  and  in 
the  air. 

Primarily,  our  land  forces  are  for  defense. 
Tb<  ■.  may  be  compelled  to  go  outside  our 
b  Ml  r  -  to  keep  the  enemy  away,  but  lew 
t!.i:.k  w.  will  ever  send  an  expeditionary 
force  to  Europe  It  would  be  folly  to  send 
a  f"rrp  sh'^rt  of  four  to  five  million,  and  such 
H  {.  ri  e  we  won't  have  for  years  to  come. 


The  Coal  Situation 


EXTENSION   CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

IN    THE    SENATE    OF   THE    L'NITrD    STATES 


Friday,  .V-  ee».eber  21,  In 41 


EXTP.ACT    OF    ARTICLE    VIU^V   Ti-.E    WASH- 
INOT..JN    TIMEa-HEIiALD 


Mr  GUF7EY  M:  P: t .^xe::'..  I  ask 
unariimeiis  cns'^nt  t(  ha-.-e  printed  in 
t!i"  AppHiidix  "!  'h"  Re'-ofd  a  portion  of 
cin  aitie!'^  app*  arms  md.iv  ;n  the  Merry- 
Gc-RLur.d.  t[-..'  co;u:r,n  if  Di-'\  P- arson 
and  Rc~)<v\  S  A'.an  in  the  Washington 
Ti,T.e-;-H.^'ald  The  extiact  refers  to  the 
{jit  >''n:  cii.i;  .vi'u.uion  and  cites  an  inci- 
d- ri'  m  'tit  i-;,i";cn.s  between  General 
McCirllan  anti  President  Lincoln  during 
the  Civil  Wai  by  way  of  parallel  to  cer- 
tain a>ptcis  of  ilif  present  situation. 

TiifTe  b'lnt;  no  objection,  the  extract 
WH.>  oid'_i>d  to  be  pim't-d  in  the  Record, 

as  I'  :;.  w-: 

(f'r.ru     tiie     Washington    Times-Herald    cf 

S'\-  niber  2\     r,'41| 

U-HlNi.T     N    rvilY    ^:  F  1;k  Y-GO-EOVND 
(Bv  Drtw  Ft.i;-    a  ,.:.d  Rot)ert  S.  Allen) 

A::  ;  i  friend  of  •!!■  President,  outraged 
over  the  second  shut-Ov-wn  of  the  captive 
coal  mines,  sent  this  message  to  the  White 
Heu.-e. 

"Y  .;  ki,  .<.  I  have  long  been  a  strong  sup- 
pi  rt- r  .1  y-  ur  liberal  labor  policies,  but  you 
cauii  t  a;;^vv  Ltwis  to  get  aw..iy  with  this. 
iTcti.k.y.  It  A.. U.J  cr.atly  impair  your  luflu- 
iiiCt  ii>,t  luI;,  .it  h  rr,-.  but  abroad.  Lewis  Is 
clidllt  i.fcii,.;  t;..  Qivt !  1.;;.,  :,t  at  a  time  of 
trt  i'  \\.r:'i\.'\  :.<■.!  .i:.  :  the  people  expect 
you  a-  lrt-:Uc::t  t^;  dt.o  with  liim  promptly 
and  forci  tuhy  Ti;«  y  are  c  \erwhelmingiy 
with  ye-'  if  ytu  wiii  act   with  vigor." 

Hi  re  IS  tht  .*ub,-.t,i:i>.f  cf  tl>  W;..tt  H  use 
rrp,;y 

In  the  d.irkrfct  pen  d  of  ti.e  Cm:  War. 
Abratiam  Ll:.colp.  was  ie.>>..l'>o  a:  d  rr  ited 
by    th'.'    c-..iu:na;idi;.o'    c.tcir    >:     t-.e     Ui-on 
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George  McClellan.     Although  he 

ident  and  Commander  in  Chief. 

to  McClellan's  residence  to  talk 

t  the  conduct  of  the  war.     Mc- 

not  ^ome,  so  Lincoln  patiently 

to  return, 
general  entered  the  house  and 
that  the  President  was  wailing 
el'lan  stalked  upstairs  and  sent 
that   he  was  too  tbtigued  to  see 
of  the,  United  States. 
Lincoln's  staff  vigorously  urged 
ve  McClellan  rt  c.ce.     But  Lin- 
Icse  his  temper      He  relused  to 
)y  anger.     No  matter  how  great 
affront,  he  was   willing   to  sup- 
grievances  in  the  national  in- 

8  xCJellan  would  bung  victory  to 
jncoln  was  willing  to  suffer  pcr- 
from  hira. 

^nd  hatred  of  one  man  Is  not  the 
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Debt  and  Taxes 


ext|:nsion  of  remarks 

I 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NtW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENnTATU'ES 


V^edih'sday.  November  19.  1941 


LETTEli    FROM    WALTER    E     SPAHR 


Mr,  REBD  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  irresponsible   wastrels  of  the 
New  Deal  ^cntinue  to  plunge  us  into  debt 
at  this  crijtical  time,  with  no  thought  of 
eliminatinp  nondefense  expenditures,  I 
feel  that  ah  open  letter  to  Congress  from 
Walter  E.  Bpahr.  professor  of  economics, 
New    York    University,    and    secretary. 
Economist^'     National     Committee     on 
Monetary  |  Policy,  is  timely.    Therefore, 
under  lea\^  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude this  letter  in  the  Record: 
An    Open    ILetteb    to    Congress    Regarding 
Some   DAKCESors   Views   on   Government 
Spending  and  Our  Rapidly  Mounting  Fed- 
eral Bebi  Expressed  By  Some  Federal  Of- 
nciALs.    Some   Reminders    of   the    Conse- 
quences fjF  Applying  Similab  Views  in  thk 
Past,  ano  Some  Suggested  Solutions 

(Prom  Walter  E.  Spahr.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, iiew  York  University,  and  secre- 
tary. Economists"  National  Committee  on 
Monetary   Policy) 

SOME     8TAH1LING     PRONOUNCEMENTS     BT     THREE 
FEDERAL    OFFICIALS 

A  Vice  President  Wallace  "no  longer  as  con- 
cerned alout  so-called  Government  spend- 
ing" 

Mr.  Wallice,  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
National  Ii  come  and  National  Debt."  In  tti6 
Land  Pollcj  Review  for  August  1941.  reprinted 
In  the  Coj  cjtfssioNAL  Record  of  October  9, 
pages  A4oa>-4586,  adds  together  the  public 
debt  and  tie  estimated  private  debt  for  se- 
lected yeari  1921-41.  and  concludes.  In  brief, 
that  the  total  of  these  debts  In  1941  will  be 
about  »10.opo,OCO.OOO  greater  than  in  1929  and 
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that  Interest  charges  will  be  fully  $3,000,000.- 
000  less  than  in  1929  He  g^ies  on  to  say: 
"Those  who  have  seriously  studied  the  greatly 
changed  economic  and  financial  conditions 
are  no  longer  as  concerned  alx>ut  so-called 
Government  spending  as  they  used  to  be 
Not  that  we  see  our  way  clearly  through  the 
new  debt  structure  that  has  been  reared  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  and  the  defense  program,  but  we  do 
see  more  clearly  that  the  huge  volume  of 
Federal  finances  Is  but  a  feature  of  the  tre- 
mendous world  changes  of  the  past  few 
years." 

The  Wallace  statement  Is  significant  In  two 
striking  particulars:  (1)  He  had  nothing  to 
say  about  the  meaning  of  the  low  lex  el  of 
private  debt  wMth  has  persisted  since  1929, 
and  (2)  he  dared  to  say  openly  and  positively 
that  "those  who  have  seriously  studied  the 
greatly  changed  economic  and  financial  con- 
ditions are  no  longer  as  concerned  about 
so-called  Government  spending  as  they  used 
to  be." 

The  notion  that  one  may  legitlmateh  add 
together  Government  and  private  debt  and 
reach  conclusions  such  as  those  advanced  by 
Mr    Wallace  is  unwarranted 

Larce  private  debt  accompanies  prosperity 
in  private  enterprise;  small  private  debt  ac- 
companies economic  stagnation.  Large  public 
debt  can  mean  national  bankruptcy;  small 
public  debt  means  soundness  in  tiie  Nation's 
fiscal  affairs  An  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
and  a  decline  in  the  private  debt  point  to  a 
double  danger — a  tendency  toward  national 
bankruptcy  and  a  great  iack  of  health  In 
private  enterprise.  Both  together  can  easily 
end    In   state   collectivism. 

It  Is  toward  this  that  the  Wallace  theory 
appears  to  be  leading  this  Nation. 
B  Chairman  Ecclcs  says  that  "the  idea  of 
thinking  that  ue  are  leaving — in  our  ris- 
ing Federal  debt — a  great  burden  on  our 
children    aud    our    children's    children    is 

icrong" 

Mr.  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  an 
address  before  the  Chicago  district  of  the 
Illinois  Bankers  Association.  October  15.  de- 
clared: 

"If  you  Stop  to  think  about  the  debts  of  the 
Government  you'll  discover  that  the  debt  of 
the  Government  is  a  debt  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole.  It  Is  not  the  Government — It  Is  all 
of  us.  In  effect,  all  of  us  owe  to  all  of  us 
whatever  the  public  debt  Is      •     •     • 

"The  Idea  of  thinking  that  we  are  leaving 
a  great  burden  on  our  children  and  cur 
children's  children  Is  wrong.  The  mortgage, 
which  Is  the  Government's  bonds.  We  are  be- 
queathing to  posterity  as  wtll  as  the  debt  " 
In  a  preceding  paragraph  he  said: 
"No  nation  can  be  bankrupt  as  long  as  it 
has  aU  the  manpower,  all  the  productive  facil- 
ities, and  the  raw  matprlals  that  It  had 
before." 

This  doctrine  opens  the  wr.y  for  arguiftents 
to  the  effect  that  no  matter  how  large  our 
Fcde-al  debt  may  be  It  canrot  be  dangerous 
and  we  cannot  become  bankrupt 

The  answer  to  this  Is  that  nations,  in  tlie 
sense  of  governments,  do  go  bankrupt,  debts 
are  repudiated  or  written  down,  and  great 
masses  of  people  are  ruined;  and  this  takes 
place  even  though  they  may  have  in  a  sense 
"all  the  manpower,  all  the  productive  facili- 
ties, and  the  raw  materials  that  they  had  be- 
fore " 

Of  what  value  Is  It  to  say  that  the  Nation's 
debt  "is  a  debt  of  the  econo'-ny  as  a  whole"  If 
people  cannot  pay  their  taxe-;  and  If  the  hold- 
ers of  Government  securities — for  example. 
Insurance  ccmpanies,  banks,  hospitals,  uni- 
versities ar.d  college*,  foundations,  and  other 
great  in'^titutlons — collapse  because  their  as- 
sets become  worthless? 

The  contention  that  "the  Idea  of  thinking 
that  we  are  leaving  I  In  our  risJng  Federal 
debt)  a  sreat  burd»n  for  cur  children  and 
our  chtJdren's  children  is  wTong"  1»  utterly 
misleading  in  Us  implications  and  inferences. 


Tills  common  trite,  and  oversimplified  state- 
ment, that  the  debts  of  one  generation  are 
owed  to  people  of  tlie  same  generation,  found 
in  perhaps  all  standard  treatises  on  public 
finance,  does  not  Justify  the  Inference  which 
Chairman  Eccles  and  others  liave  drawn.  No 
one  can  correctly  assert  that  one  generation 
of  people  cannot  pass  on  to  the  next  a  herit- 
age that  will  practically  ruin  them — and  such 
an  unbearable  iierltage  may  be  crushing  taxes 
and  unpayable  debts  As  long  ago  as  1773, 
Adam  Smith,  for  example,  stated  what  is  well 
known  to  be  the  simple  truth  of  tiie  matter 
when  he  said  (in  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  t>ook 
V.  ch.  Ill)  :  "But  though  the  whole  debt 
were  owing  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, it  would  not  upon  that  account  be  less 
pernicious  " 

President  Roosevelt  recognized,  or  at  least 
stated,  the  same  fundamental  truth  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  large  public  debt  in  h'.s 
Budget  message  of  March  10.  1933.  in  which 
he  said :  "Too  often  in  recent  history  liberal 
governments  have  been  wrecked  on  recks  of 
loose  fiscal  policy  We  must  avoid  this 
danger"  He  stated  it  repeatedly  and  very 
positively  in  1932.  For  example,  on  July  30, 
1932.  he  said:  "Any  Government,  like  any 
family,  can  for  a  year  spend  a  little  more  than 
it  earns  But  you  and  I  know  that  a  continu- 
ation of  that  habit  means  the  poorhouse  " 

C    Douglas    Miller,   a    lecturer    from    Colonel 
Doiiovan's    staff,    not    worried    about    how 
much  we  spend  in  money  "because  we  will 
still  hai'e  our  national  resources  left  to  us" 
A  lack  of  fear  regarding  hUge  Government 
spending  and  debt,  similar  to  that  expressed 
by  Messrs  Wallace  and  Eccles  wa'^  announced 
by  Mr  Douelas  Miller  In  an  address  before  the 
American   Bankers   A.":soclatlon   meeting   in 
Chicago  on  September  29.    Mr   Miller  is  with 
Colonel  Etonovan's  office  and  is  reported  to  be 
devoting  his  time  to  lecturing      At   Chicago 
he  said,  among  other  things:  "I  am  not  wor- 
ried in  the  long  run  about  the  cost  of  this 
war  to  America     No  matter  what  we  spend 
in  money,  we  will  still  have  our  natural  re- 
sources left  to  us.     •     •     •" 

Any  thoughtful  person  should  realize  that 
.  no  matter  how  much  a  government  may 
spend  It  can  still  have  its  natural  resources 
left,  A  government  can  bankrupt  Itself  and 
the  people  and  still  the  natural  resources  may 
remain 

This  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  most  extreme 
inflationists  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  debt  or  currency  In- 
fiation  that  a  government  might  Justify  if 
tills  notion  could  be  sold  to  the  people.  It  Is 
as  old  as  irredeemable  paper  money  and  gov- 
ernment borrowing.  It  was  the  essence  of 
i  John  Law's  paper  money  schemes  with  their 
tragic  aftermath  of  collapse  and  widespread 
disaster  It  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
rested  the  devastating  assignats  ard  mandats 
of  the  French  Revolution  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Let  Mr  Miller  and  those  who  subscribe  to 
his  doctrine  read  for  an  answer  Andrew  Dick- 
son White's  Fiat  Money  Inflation  in  France  * 
for  striking  parallels  to  their  thinking 
France,  during  the  p>eriod  April  1790  to  May 
1797.  Issued  flat  money  against  her  natural 
resource,  land,  and  she  had  the  land  when 
the  collapse  came— but  the  presence  of  the 
land  d:d  not  prevent  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  nor  its  collapse  and  the  widespread 
destruction  and  distress  in  France 

The  French  revolutionists  pursued  the 
theory  that  their  government  could  issue  and 
spend  great  amounts  of  money  a;;ainst  their 
natural  rcsnurce.  land  and  that  no  hprra 
could  re«ult  despite  the  fact  that  they  could 
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have  profltPd  from  the  lessons  in  pohn  Law's 
schemes  of  1718  20  But  they  would  not 
listen  when,  says  White,  "a  thoughjtfui  states- 
man, during  tlie  debate.  Ihpldl  u^  a  piece  of 
that  old  paper  money  | Law's]  and  | declared] 
that  it  was  stained  with  tlie  iDloo<J  and  tears 
of  their  fathers  "  Instead,  they  «rged,  "and 
with  a  p.reat  show  of  force,  that  if  any  nation 
could  issue  It  France  was  now  that  na- 
tion •  •  •  that  she  was  now  a  constitu- 
tional government,  controlled  by  an  enllcht- 
ened.  patriotic  people — not.  as  in  the  days  of 
the  former  issues  of  paper,  an  absolute  mon- 
archy controlled  by  politicians  »nd  adven- 
turers; that  she  was  able  to  secur«  every  itvre 
of  her  paper  money  by  a  virtual  morteage  on 
a  landed  domain  vastly  greater  in  valvie  than 
the  entire  Issue      •      •     •     Oratory  prevailed 

over  science  and  experience." 

France  paid  for  its  oratory  of  the  MiUer- 
Eccles  brand.  Just  as  the  Uulted  States  will 
pay  for  it  with  distress  if  It  shoiild  be  taken 
as  a  guiding  principle  regarding  Fedeial 
spending  The  parallelism  between  the  argu- 
ments of  Wallace,  Eccles,  Miller,  and  others 
now  and  those  of  the  French  revolutionists  is 
amazingly  close,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
French  spending  and  currency  Inflation  rested 
chiefly  upon  the  issuance  of  irredeemable  pa- 
per money,  whereas  our  spending  and  cur- 
rency Infiatlon  rest  principally  upOn  the  mon- 
ctlzatlon  of  the  Federal  debt— th«  creation  of 
bank  deposits  against  the  Government's 
promises  to  pay — our  Issuance  of  silver  certi- 
ficates against  an  overvalued  silter,  an  irre- 
deemable domestic  currency,  and  Other  mone- 
tary policies.  The  differences  Uivoived  are 
In  general  superflclai.  the  princlj^les  involved 
are  basically  the  same  j 

The  lessons  learned  by  France  are  worth  re- 
viewing because  of  what  they  should  teach  us 
about  some  of  the  theories  and  policies  In  our 
official  circles  today  These  are  old  and  pain- 
ful lessons  which  nations  have  learned  many 
times,  and  our  country  should  be  spared  the 
tragedy  cf  repetition.  Nevertheless  there  are 
many  influential  men  in  Washington  who  are 
advocating  the  violation  of  the  elemental 
principles  of  sound  money  and  finance.  Some, 
if  not  most,  of  these  men  should  have  felt 
quite  at  home  in  the  revolutfotnary  French 
Assemblies  cf  1789-97  Their  doctrines  are 
not  new  or  progressive,  as  they  seem  to  as- 
sume, but  old  and  fallacious  and  dangerous. 
These  men  in  this  respect  wer«  born  nearly 
200  years  too  late. 

The  reader  should  experience  no  difficulty 
In  drawing  the  appropriate  parallels  between 
some  of  the  official  monetary*  fiscal,  and 
spending  theories  being  advanced  in  this 
country  todav  and  the  ones  advanced  and 
pursued  in  France  in  1789  97  as  revealed 
briefly  in  the  following  excerpts  from  White's 
classic : 

THP  AMAZING  PARALLELISM  BETWISN  Till  :i;L- 
ORIES  OF  OUR  COVETlNMENTS  MONETARY  AND 
FISCAL  POLICIES  TODAY  AND  THQ^E  OF  THE 
LEADERS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.   1789-07 

A.  Currency  manipulation  was  ctt  first  said  to 
have  averted  ruin  and  to  hatie  established 
credit  .'     I 

The  people  were  in  control  thtn,  "and  they 
could  and  would  check  these  Issues  when- 
ever they  desired."  Mlrabcau  e^Jclaimed  with 
enthusiasm  that  the  ^rst  l&sue  of  a<-Mgiiat3 
was  a  success  and  "that  public  affairs  had 
come  out  of  dlstre'^s.  that  ru|n  had  t>een 
averted,  and  credVt  established  •  How  often 
have  some  of  c^r  Gcvernment  officials  con- 
tended that  as  jCut  Federal  .spendlne  and  debt 
have  climbed  to  unareccdeii'  '  hts  eco- 
nomic rum  wa-s  averud  and  •  .  dness  cf 
Federal  credit  ha*  increased  Ftor  proof  they 
have  pcl^ited  to  the  fact  that  Interest  rates 
are  lowpr  than  they  were  In  the  1920s  when 
the  deJjt  wa?  being  retired  rapldl^-,  the  Budget 
balapced.  and  business  prospTdus. 

B.  Gold  uas  to  los<'  its  value;  irredeemable 
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Othvf"  hnd  c\n:.r  a  time  wh-ri  f'.^l  •*  :•  -  "' 
los*  all  Its  value,  since  all  exchanei  -  -a  u  1 
be  mnde  with  thl*  admirable  ftuaran'eed  pa- 
ptr  •  •  •."  What  a  modern  ring  has  that 
aasfTtlon 

C.  France    had    her    planners    and    dexperate 
optimi:^ts 

"Spe«"hcs  like  this."  say-  W:..:e.  "gave 
ccuragf  tc  a  new  swarm  n{  tiit  i.-is — It  be- 
gan to  be  especially  nottU  that  mtii  who  had 
never  shown  ar.y  ability  to  muke  or  increabc 
fcrtunes  for  Uiemsclvcs  abounded  in  bril- 
liant plans  for  crtatinx  ar.d  Increasing  wealth 
for  the  country  at  large." 

W.th  the  m<  untlng  Inflation,  which  al^o 
ri  .rutit-rizes  the  United  States  new,  "th^; 
jrrtat  majority  of  Frmchnitn."  says  White, 
"new  became  desperate  optinus'.'^  d*  elating 
that   Inflation    is   prosperity        A;      W.illace. 
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greatest  strength,  having  onc-j  been  drawn 
lnt<j  this  fificd.  were  borne  on  into  excesses 
which,  a  little  earlier,  would  have  appalled 
them  Committees  of  experts  v.ere  appointed 
to  study  the  whole  subject  of  prices,  and  at 
last  there  were  adopted  the  great  Tour  rules' 
which  seemed  to  statesmen-  of  that  time  a 
ma.sterly  solution   of   the   whole  dtfflculty. 

"Fir-t.  the  price  of  each  article  of  necessity 
was  ^o  be  fixtd  at  one  and  one-third  its'price 
in  1790;  secondly,  all  transportfition  was  to  be 
lidded  at  a  fixed  rate  per  league;  thirdly, 
5  percent  was  to  be  addfd  for  the  profit  of 
the  wholesxUer:  fourthly.  10  percent  was  to  be 
added  fc-r  the  profit  of  the  retailer  Nothing 
could  look  more  reasonable.  •  •  •  Bar- 
r^re  •  •  •  insisted  that  France  •  •  • 
was  now  to  receive  •  •  •  a  commerce 
of  moderate  profits  and  vtrf.ious.  •  •  • 
He  poured  contempt  over  political  economy 
as  "that  science  which  quacks  have  corrupted. 
which  pedants  have  obscured,  and  which 
academicians    have    depreciated.'      •      •      *"* 

/.  Price  filling  could  not  be  made  to  icqrk 
trc//.  it  created  all  sorts  of  inaladjustments 
and  hardships,  a  spy  system  icas  the  result 

"Eut  It  was  found  tha  the  maximum, 
with  its  divinely  revealed  four  rules,  could 
not  be  made  to  work  well,  even  by  the  shrewd- 
est devices  •  •  •  Shopkeepers  could  not 
•-^e'.l  •  •  •  gfvxis  without  ruin.  •  •  • 
Manufactures  were  very  efnerally  crippled 
and  freciucntly  destroyed,  and  agriculture  was 
fearfully  depressed.  To  detect  goods  con- 
cealed by  farmers  and  shOf.keepeis  a  spy 
system  was  est.iblished.  with  a  reward  to 
the  informer  of  one-third  of  tae  value  of  the 
goods  discovered       •      •      •" 

J  As  uinal.  "the  trouble  was  at^cribed  to 
eierything   rather    than    the   real  cause" 

"The  year  1794  was  exceptionally  fruitful, 
and  yet.  with  the  autumn  came  scarcity  of 
previsions  and.  with  the  winter  came  dis- 
tre  s.  The  reason  Is  perfectly  simple.  The 
sequences  in  that  whole  history  are  absolutely 
lokiical:  First,  the  Assembly  had  inflated  the 
currency  and  ra'.'^ed  prices  enormously;  next. 
It  had  ben.  f  :  >■'.  to  establisn  an  arbitrary 
maMiraum  pr;c«  Tcr  produce.  But  this  price. 
large  as  It  seemed,  soon  fell  below  the  real 
value  of  produce;  many  of  the  farmers,  there- 
fore, raised  less  produce  or  refrained  from 
bringing  what  they  had  to  market.  But.  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  trouble  was 
ascribed  to  everything  rather  than,  the  real 
catise.  and  the  most  severe  measilres  were 
established  In  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
force    farmers   to    bring   produce   to    market. 

millers  to  grind,  and  shopkeepers  to  sell 
..       .      *      ••> 

K    F::c:orie3  Closed,  unemployment  increased, 
investment  dried   up,  politicians  executed 
their  opponent. 
"As  manufacturers  had  closed,  wages  had 

hi'.en.  until  all  that  kept  them  up  seemtd 
t.  be  the  tact  that  so  many  laborers  were 
drafted  off   into   the   Army.     •      •      ♦" 

■  Financiers  and  ,men  of  large  means  were 
siiro'.vd  enough  to  put  as  much  of  their  prop- 
t'.'v  as  -v  -  .lie  mto  objects  of  permanent 
',a;n-  Pl.t  A  rkiiig  classes  had  no  such  fore- 
s..^-;  '  ,  ;  .-.-chl  cr  means  On  them  finally 
c.in.-  tile  t'reat  crushing  weight  of  the  10i^s. 
.■\;*t'r  tne  first  collapse  came  up  the  cries  of 
t:  ,  >•  r\ing.  Roads  and  bridges  were  neg- 
he-  ; .  n;,.ny  manufacturers  were  given  up  In 
ut;tr  i.t-.p;e-.'=r.e  s     •    •    •    None  felt  any  con- 
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This  recalls  President  R«.osevclt's  state- 
nt  (fireside  chat  of  July  24.  1933 1  in 
-.  h   he   stated  that  he   hai  no  sympathy 

;•.    :  C-.  r'ain  type  of  professional  economists 

'  •  i   :i  :i  -,  1.  existed)  l>ecause.  be  said, 

;...;p,;i  •      k:     .v  that  prolessional  econo- 

-ts  have  ch.snptd  their  definition  of  eco- 

aws   every    5   or    10   yL-ars   lor   a   1-jng 
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ke  a  business  Investment  for  any 

time  and  It  was  accounted  a  folly 

he  pleasures  of  the  moment — to 

or  save  for  so  uncertain  a  future. 

^em  in  finance  was  accompanied 

In  politics  no  less  startling  and 

tended  to  aggravate  the  oth.er. 

radicals,  having  sent  to  the  guillo- 

the  Royalists  and  next  all  the 

R^jubllcans    they    could    trap,    the 

ions  began  sending  each  other  to 
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r   1795.   the  Directory   came   Into 

issued  a  new  inconvertible  paper, 

■fully  secured  and  as  good  as 

In  order  that  these  new  notes 

fully  sccu.fd.'  choice  public  real 

t  apar*  to  an  amount  fully  equal 

nal  value  ol  the  Issue."     But  the 

bstantlally  the  same  a.s   for  the 

"The  old  plan  of  penal  measures 

iressed.     •     •     *     No  enactments 

the  downward  tendency   of   this 

■fully  secured,"    as  good  as  gold"; 

at  finally  govern  finance  are  net 

ventlons  or  Congress'-s.     •     •     • 

Twenty-five  hundred  millions  of 

nt    into    the    crmmcn    heap    of 

the  previous  45.CC0.0OO.0C0  of  as- 

Natlcn  In  general,  rich  nnd  pocr 

plunged  Into  financial  ruin  from 

the  other      •     •     •" 

a  "man  on  horseback"  to  end 
folly  and  40  years  to  bring  back 
idustry.  commerce,  and  credit 

FUffering  from  the  wreck  and 
t  by  assignats.  mandats.  and  other 
rfncy    In    process    of    repudiate  n 
y  10  years,  bqt  the  period  of  re- 
longer    than    the    generation 
wed.     It  required  nearly  40  years 
pltal.    Industry,    commerce,    and 
their  condition  when  the  Revo- 
and  demanded  a  'man  on  horse- 
established     monarchy     en     the 
e  Republic  anc^  threw  away  mil- 
's for  the  Empire,  to  be  added  to 
which  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 


ther  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
atever  circumstances,  has  reached 
xults 

cfly  sketched  in  Its  leading  fea- 

1  he   history   of    the    most    skillful, 

persistent  attempt  ever  made 

for  natural  laws  in  finance  the 

islatlve  bodies,  and.  for  a  stand- 

recogiiized  throughout  the  world. 

standard  devised  by  theorists  and 

by   schemers      Every   other   al- 

he  same  kind  In  human  history. 

ver  circumstances,  has  reached 

Its  In  kind  If  not   in  degree;    all 

the  existence  cf  financial  laws 

t^eir  operation  as  those  which  held 

in  their  courses.     •      •      •" 

improved  France's  fiscal  position 
ng  a  metallic  monetary  standard 
mobility  of  her  paper  money 

inaparte  took  the  consulship  the 

f  fiscal  affairs  was  appalling     The 

was  bankrupt;  an  immense  debt 

The  further  collection  of  taxes 

sible"     He   put   France   on   a 

ndard  and  refused  to  resort  to  Ir- 

paper.  "and   France,   under    this 

on.  commanded  all  the  gold  she 

n  Waterloo  came,  with  the  !n- 

allles.  with  war  on  her  cvn  soil. 

nge  of  dynasty,   and  with   heavy 

war  and  Indemnities.  France,  en 

is  experienced  no  severe  financial 
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France  during  the  Franco-Prussian  W.ir  and 
the  Communist  struggle,  in  v  hich  a  far  more 
serious  pressure  wa^  brouel  t  upon  French 
finances  than  our  own  recent  Civil  War  put 
upon  American  finance,  and  yet  with  no  na- 
tional stagnation  or  dlstre-s,  but  with  a 
steady  prcgross  in  prosperity,  we  shr.ll  see 
still  more  clearly  the  advantage  of  meeting 
a  financial  crisis  In  an  honest  and  straight 
forward  way.  and  hy  methoc^  sanctioned  by 
the  world's  most  tostly  experience,  rather 
than  by  yielding  to  dreamer,  theoris  s. 
phrasemongers,  declaimers.  .'<hctners.  specu- 
lators or  to  that  sort  of  "reformV  which  is. 
the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."        V 

"There  is  a  lesson  in  all  this  whion  It  be- 
hooves every  thinking  man  to  ponder  "  ^ 

ANOTHEH  t.^SIC  PRINCIPLE  BFOUCHT  DOWN  TO 
DATE  IS  BEING  IGNOpiD  BY  OtTl  "MODERN  RE- 
FORMERS" 

When  Dr  Edwin  Walter  Kemnierer,  Walker 
professor  of  international  finance  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  presider.t  of  the  Econo- 
mists' National  Committee  en  Monetary  Pol- 
icy, offered  testimony  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  In  June  1941  In  opposition  -to  a  re- 
newal of  the  President's  power  to  devalue  our 
dollar  and  to  urge  a  repeal  of  the  unsound  and 
inflationary  monetary  laws  of  this  country, 
he  quoted  for  the  ber.eflt  of  that  Senate  com- 
mittee a  classic  statement  made  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  published  in 
1776  It  contained  a  fundamental  truth 
which  the  majority  of  that  committee,  by 
their  action,  repudiated  Itance  could  have 
profited  by  it.  but  her  revolutionists  would 
not;  they  were  "moderij  reformers."  Our 
"'modern  reformers  "  ha"?  likewise  ignored  it. 
They  are  here  reminded  again  that  It  contains 
a  basic  truth  which  they  dare  not  Ignore  If 
they  would  sene  this  Na'lon  well  Adam 
Smith  said  (Cannon  edition,  book  V  ch   III)  : 

"When  national  debts  hr  ve  cnce  t>een  ac- 
cumulated to  a  certain  degiee  there  is  scarce. 
I  believe,  a  single  instano  of  their  having 
been  fairly  and  completely  paid  The  libera- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been 
brought  about  at  all.  has  always  been  brought 
about  by  a  bankruptcy;  sometimes  by  an 
avowed  one  but  always  by  a  real  one,  though 
frequently  by  a  pretende'  payment. 

"The  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the 
coin  has  been  the  most  usual  expedient  by 
which  a  real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  dis- 
guised under  the  appearance  of  a  pretended 
payment.     •     •     • 

"The  honor  of  a  stat.  Is  surely  very  poorly 
provided  for  when.  In  order  ic  cover  the  dis- 
grace of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourse  to 
a  Juggling  trick  of  this  kind,  so  easily  seen 
throigh,  and  at  the  same  'ime  so  extremely 
pernicious. 

"Almost  all  states,  howevfr,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern,  when  reduced  to  this  necessity, 
have  upon  some  occa'-lons,  played  this  very 
juggling  trick." 

THE  WAY  IS  BEING  PREPARED  TD  VSE  DEVALUATION 
OF  Om  CtRFFNCY  AS  A  CLOAK  UNDER  WHICH 
"A  REAL  PUBLIC  BANKRUPTCY  WILL  BE  DIS- 
GUISED UNDER  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  PRE- 
TENDED   PAYMENT" 

Very  shortly  after  Dr  Kemtnerer  and  others 
had  registered  their  protests  with  the  Senate 
committee  as  to  the  probable  efforts  to  pay 
our  skyrocketing  Federal  debt  by  devaluing 
the  dollar,  a  group  of  silve-  Senators,  headed 
by  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  issued  a 
statement  to  the  press  (July  14,  1941)  In 
which  they  said: 

"Should  our  national  debt  reach  the  sum 
now  prophesied  by  some  of  our  citizens,  then 
the  burden  of  such  debt,  together  with  the 
State,  county,  city,  and  dls';rict  debts,  coupled 
with  taxes  and  the  existing  private  debts,  may 
mean  that  the  present  size  and  weight  of  the 
standard  silver  dollar  may  have  to  be  reduced 
In  order  to  regulate  the  value  of  the  dollar 


to  that  point  where  the  people  can  meet  surh 
taxes.  Interest,  -and  debts 

"If  this  eventuality  should  happen,  then 
cur  large  accumulation  of  gold  and  silver 
monetary  niet  als  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
liquidating  our  national  obllgattoiis." 

This^hould  serve  as  a  warning  as  to  what 
the  ^iblic  may  well  expect  to  face  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  group  cf  inflation- 
ists' and  devaluationists  who  have  written 
the  major  monetary  lavs  cf  thlp  country 
^mce  1932  There  Is  no  ou'ward  evidence 
that  they  will  not  attempt  to  write  them  lor 
a  consider  able  time  to  come. 

It  also  seems  quite  clear  that  when  thes« 
men  and  their  followers  start  their  drive  to 
pay  off  the  Federal  debt  by  devaluing  the 
dollar  neither  the  majority  of  Congress  nor 
the  public  will  be  prepared  to  step  it.  In- 
deed, they  will  not  have  been  well  informed 
as  to  the  nature  cf  the  process  or  as  to  the 
arguments  against  it.  Relatively  few  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  devaluation  of  1931 
or  the  natural  and  then  enlorced  depreciation 
of  our  domestic  currency  which  to^k  place  In 
1933  as  a  prelude  to  the  final  act  of  devalu- 
ation 

When  the  next  drive  lor  devaluation  comes 
the  arguments  for  It  can  be  made  far  more 
impressive  than  they  were  In  1933  34.  Unoer 
the  pressure  cf  a  crushing  load  of  taxation 
and  faced  with  a  colossal  Federal  debt  which 
cannot  be  paid  fcr  several  generations,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  public  and  Con- 
gress will  neither  understand  the  devastation 
Inherent  In  th '  devaluation  scheme  nor  take 
the  trouble  to  inquire  Into  Its  probable  con- 
.sequences  It  seems  very  probable  that  they 
will  hopelully  embrace  this  deceptive  instru- 
ment of  disaster  In  an  effort  to  obtain  relief 
from  taxes  regardless  ol  the  consequences. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  LOOK  THE  •  lEANING  OF  A 
RADICAL  DEVALUATION  OF  OtJR  DOLLAR  SQUAHFLT 
IN  THE  EYE  TC  UNDERSTAND  WHAT  ARGUMENTS 
wrLL  BE  PitrSFNTED  TO  THE  AMERU  AN  PEOPLE 
IN  ITS  BEHALF  TO  KNOW  WH^T  THE  ANSWER 
IS.  TO  WEIGH  THE  ALTTRNATIvrS.  AND  "O  TO 
ALL  POSSIBLE  TO  PREVENT  DFVAlUATtON  AND  TO 
ATTAIN  THE   BEST  POSSIBLE   SOLtTTION 

;*    The   probable   arguments  for   further 
devaluation 

let  us  suppose  that  at  the  close  of  this  war 
our  Federal  debt  alone  Is  » 150 ,000  000,000,  and 
that  our  people  find  themselves  caught  in  a 
situation  in  which  they-  are  struggling  with 
a  well-nigh  unbearable  tax  burden  which 
promises  to  continue  for  at  least  another 
generation.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of 
a  hopelessly  oppressed  people  to  the  follow- 
ing preposition  -shculd  It  be  presented  to 
them? 

■'We  shall  pay  off  this  huge  debt  and  end 
this  tax  burden  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
reducing  the  number  of  grains  of  gold  In  cur 
standard  gold  dollar.  Since  that  dollar  does 
not  circulate,  and  since  the  Government 
holds  all  the  gold,  the  profit  from  devaluation 
will  belong  to  the  Government  and  can  be 
used  by  1.  to  retire  Its  outstanding  debt. 
Thb  profit  first  taken,  or.  rather,  created,  by 
the  Gcrvernment.  will  come  to  the  people  In 
exchange  for  the  Governments  promhses  to 
pay  which  tley  new  hold.  The  debt  which 
we  need  to  retire  is  $150,000,000,000  We 
shall  therefore  write  up  the  dollar  value  of 
our  $25,000,000,000  of  gold  by  $150,000,000,000. 
giving  It  a  .otal  value  of  $175,000,000,000. 
This  will  give  us  a  gold  dollar  weighing  one- 
seventh  as  much  as  the  present  one.  or  1  96 
grains  fine.  There  should  be  nothing  new  or 
shocking  in  this  procedure;  our  standard 
dollar  would  simply  be  comparable  to,  let  us 
say,  the  French  franc.  Since  we  devalued  the 
dollar  41  percent  in  1934  without  there  being 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  price  level — as 
so  many  economists  then  reminded  us  would 
he  the  case — we  can  assume  that  this  f  urtiier 


devaluation  nerd  not  of  necessltjj  nffert  our 
domestic  price  level.  We  shall  Onnt  $150.- 
000.000.000  Of  gild  tertiflcates  a^id  deposit 
them  with  the  l-ederal  Reserve  ^nnk.-',  and 
thus  the  Oovornment  will  have  $150,000,000.- 
000  of  deposits  apamst  which  to  draw  t  will 
then  buy  up  the  $150.OO0.iX)0,0O0j  of  Federal 
debt  ouutanding  The  banks,  wilch  hold  a 
laige  proportion  of  the  Federal  nebt  as  an 
asiet.  will  exchange  their  FederiJi  securities 
for  cash  or  reserves  lu  the  Federal  Rt-serve 
banks  and  will  become  almost  [completely 
liquid  once  mere,  as  would  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  Since  the  banks  will  have  an 
unprecedented  supply  of  surplus  Bcser\e8.  in- 
terest rates  will  be  low  This,  in  ijurn.  shculd 
m^ike  it  easier  for  people  to  boifow  and  to 
carry  their  other  debts  It  shoulcl  k>e  an  lin- 
portant  factor  in  sustaining  credit  and  pur- 
chasing power  and  thus  perhaps  (Jverccme  or 
even  prevent  the  usual  post-war  retce^sicn  and 
depression. 

"All  nonbank  holders  of  Government  se- 
curities will  exchange  their  securities  for  cash 
and  likewise  become  liquid  While  they  and 
the  banks  will  no  longer  earn  |lntercst  on 
these  securities,  these  Interest  buji'di  ns  of  the 
Government  will  be  terminated  lUid  the  peo- 
ple and  business  will  be  freed  tr^m  taxation 
tc  pay  this  debt  and  Interest 

"In  our  foreign  relations  we  find  Europe 
In  a  state  of  economic  collapse  anjl  chaos  and 
In  need  of  rehabilitation  and  ouij  goods  By 
cutting  the  price  of  our  dollar  to  pne-sevcnth 
Its  present  value  In  foreign  exchiange.  Euro-  ■ 
pean  countries  can  purchase  our  goods  at  a 
cost  to  them  of  only  one-seventh  of  what 
would  oth  wise  be  the  case  Oi4r  industrial 
exporters,  badly  in  need  of  forclbn  markets, 
will  receive  the  same  number  pf  domestic 
dollars  for  their  prcducts  as  thej-  would  re- 
ceive if  devaluation  had  not  t.aketi  place,  and 
they  will  export  more  goods  This  method  of 
aiding  our  industrial  exporters  and  Europe  at 
the  same  time  will  be  far  superior  to  lending 
money  to  Europe  which  may  nev^r  be  repaid. 
(The  situation  of  our  importers  v^ould  not  be 
mentlonef"  )  Our  farmers  likefcrise  should 
benefit  because  of  their  great  surplus  of  ex- 
portable ccmmoditlet  Considering  the  great 
number  of  our  people  who  are  farmers  and 
who  are  involved  In  the  exportation  of  indus- 
trial products,  and  considering  all  who  will 
profit  from  a  reduction  In  their  tax  burdens, 
practically  the  whole  Nation  shotuld  give  en- 
thusiastic support  to  this  pr<  gra<n  " 

B.  The  ansxcer 

A  devaluation  no  greater  than  that  of  1934 
could  be  and  was  offset  In  eflecUveness  by  a 
multitude  ot  counteracting  faotprs;  but  a 
radical  devaluation,  such  as  that  necessary  to 
pay  off  a  Federal  deb'  of  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollarfe  would  pile 
up  such  a  colossal  supply  of  money  that  all 
dikes  of  control  would  break  and  the  cciuntry 
would  t)e  engulfed  in  a  flood  of  cheap  cur- 
rency, with  all  the  attendant  coasequenccs. 

The  pu.nping  of  such  a  huge  volume  of 
currency  Into  banks  and  Into  others'  hands 
would  cause  the  dum  to  burst,  a  fantastic 
rise  in  prices,  and  a  shocking  decline  In  the 
purchasing  power  cf  the  dollar  and  In  the  real 
income  and  purchasing  power  c^  the  people. 
C    The  alternattvel 

If  through  good  fortune  the  I  m.ajorlty  cf 
Congress  could  be  convinced  of  t|ie  disastrous 
effects  of  radical  devaluation  of  the  dollar  as 
"the  way  out,""  what  is  there  in  the  way  cf  a 
reasonably  good  alternative  that:  can  be  pre- 
sented to  a  tax -oppressed  people?  The  an- 
swer probably  Is  to  l>e  found  In  educating 
them  to  accept  a  large  Federal  debt  as  a  per- 
manent institution  for  which  taxes  will  be 
raised  to  pay  the  interest,  but  wliich  will  not 
be  retired  except  as  surplus,  Government 
receipts  make  retirement  ptaslble  T:.*  f  i- 
catlon  of  the  people  to  the  dessrab.iiy  of 
adopting  this  unfortunate   ai.u   L.>iueui>oii.a 
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c  m*"  niifi  ihHt  tiu:>'  um'  im  thi-  c*  u:.try  a 
Mifli-ifnt  numb<T  of  ;!i^i;r:i:  re  c  iiipanies, 
-^.;vii;t'^  b,!!ik--  »r':  V  ;i::r]  f^;m.;ar  in?*.--.r.;  r,.- 
t.,  iih-.:h  ,;  c!>  I  <t  '!■'.■-  matiij.tuCf  .!-  i-.n 
invc-ni'.er.' 

T»-.f  u:*:mare  size  'f  the  rbbt  'a;!1  c!>  tcr- 
r-  ;:."  "..'•  n.^kh  involM'd  ::5  M;v  ac!  p*:  n  of 
th.-  .ilvrri.;*  :vr-  but  ir  1?  !hr  i-:,'.v  :\'.'prr.:\- 
\.\'-  U'.r  r:'.:i  bf  cmplc-.t^O.  h<  a  rra-'''.:ib'.y 
K"0<1  !r.'  \:.~  I'f  '■av;:.i,;  •;-.■'  ;)("  pit-  'vrr.  '.l:o 
clrva.-M"  :■  f.  'f  a  raci;cal  df.;il'.-i':  ri  of  tho 
cJ.'I!;ir  on  thi'  ',:.-■  ^.  nui  a-.d  a:.  \inbtar,;ble 
b'lirdtii  'f  Tax.'i".    :.  cr.   ';.(.    .'iior 

BIT    THrRE     ARE     nTHKR    THINGS     OF     PARAMOVNT 
IMP'    RTAN(   f,    TiiAT    SlicVID    V.Y    DONF     NOW 

1  Evt  ry  dc'.lar  of  F'-cltral  pxp^iidi'iirr^ 
that  IS  nt  t  nece-sary  sh.  ii'.d  bo  e!i:n;r..rprl 

2  Evfry  }x-;-;=ibIc  encDtiracpir.pnt  !=b'  uld  be 
j.'iven  tf>  prodiic'ii  n.  ncndrfr ):.<■€  a.-,  wc'.l  as 
dpfT..^*" 

3  Puce  fix:^.^'  -In  uld  be  res*  rted  tc  in  an 
f-mfrir^'nry.  f;iirh  p.-;  the  present  (  ne  caused 
by  i-.iir  uriuaiiu-r.i  pri  gram  i-niy  tvhere  a  rise 
in  price-  cam:,  t  and  wi'l  n. 't  induce  greater 
prtiducticn  Prices  are  fur.damentaiiy  ir.di- 
ratcrs  recording  the  state  of  supp'.y  and  de- 
mand, Tamperlr.s:  with  an  Induatcr,  while 
the  f^rre^  uf  supply  and  demesne!  are  dis- 
torted. U  tquivaltnt  tc  manipulating  a  ther- 
nionirttT  iir  tyir.c  d.xn  a  sale'y  valve  which 
Is  supp<'Sid  to  1ft  ..fT  an  exces.-lve  am  ur.t  of 
steam  and  to  act  as  a  warn.ng  or  guiding 
sitriial 

4  Taxation  should  not  he  so  heavy  that  an 
cxpiinsion  la  pr  .duction  will  be  arrested. 
Taxation  can  bf  as  dt^tructlve  as  a  sharp 
rise  m  pr;cf.s  rv.-ultmg  from  a  flight  from  a 
currency  Moreo'.er,  taxation  as  a  means  of 
fikiht.ntt  mrluti.-a  can  become  a  de^tructive 
cbbession  its  it  already  appears  tv'  be  m  this 
country 

6  Ail  the  inflationary  monetary  laws  on 
cur  statute  b.  .oks  should  be  repealed  On 
September  'M),  liMl.  54  monetary  econ  -m.~ts 
recommended  'against  the  n  pcui  of  -he 
pre^nback  law  of  May  12.  1933,  the  law  au- 
thorizniK  binietalii.-m.  the  S.i'.tr  Puvcha.^e 
Ai't  of  19J4,  the  law  providiiik;  for  the  pur- 
chase ot  domestic  silver  above  the  market 
price  and  the  lawc  ntithnrizmg  the  devalua- 
tion <if  our  mPtalUc  currency.  '  That  advice 
should  be  followed.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a 
CKivernnient  which  profes.ses  to  be  concernod 
about  Inflation  refuses  to  remove  from  the 
statute  ^x>Tks  monetary  laws  which  feed  that 
mflathtn'' 

6  The  instruments  of  credit  con'r-il  at  the 
dispt^fal  of  the  Reserve  authorities  should 
be  employed  quantitatively  and  qualitative- 
ly according  to  cnnventumal  principles  of 
gcK>d   central   banking 

After  the.se  things  are  done  there  will  be 
stresses  and  strains  of  great  magnitude  and 
of  a  distressing  st^rt.  The  nature  of  arming 
and  war  makes  this  so  of  necessity  There  is 
no  way  to  avi  td  them  by  any  device  or  set  of 
devices  kii.  wn  to  man  They  are  among  the 
penalties  paid  when  peo)ple  resort  to  war 
All  that  ca:;  be  done  ta  to  mininuze  them  as 
much  a*  p««>sibie  and  then  adopt  at  the  end, 
as  we  ihould.  the  least  harmful  of  tlie  alter- 
natives which  may  bo  employed  to  combat 
the  unfortunate  situation  which  will  result 
fri_n~  our  armament  program  or  war. 

As  to  those  Government  officials  who  at- 
tempt to  persuade  our  people  that  a  large 
and  rapidly  mounting  public  debt  is  nothing 
to  worry  about,  it  may  appropriately  be  said 
that  they  c^nivict  themselves  of  either  lack 
of  undentandlng  or  lack  of  good  faith  as 
reepoasible  officials  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion and  promotion  ol  our  national  well- 
being. 


Stop,  Look,  and  Listen 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF     IrAHO 

IN  THE  HOU.-E   OF   RFPRESENT.XTIVES 


Thur<.day    .V-'rnib.'r  11    1941 


LETTER  TO  MR.S    CLAIRE  OOLDe-MITH 


Mr  WHITE.  Mr  Spf  ak<r.  at  this  crit- 
ical time  v.hon  ttv-  V'-ry  existence  of  our 
Ciove:  nment  (>!>  nds  on  the  wisdom  and 

vigilance  of  t::e  American  people  in 
speakmsz  throucli  ti'.eir  Congress  in  di- 
recting; the  couiiC  to  be  followed  by  those 
rhcisen  to  administer  the  affairs  of  their 
Gtn-ernment,  it  i.s  vitally  impcrMn'  that 
we  have  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
poople  that  We  m  Concres;  represent. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in  the 
Record,  I  msert  a  letter  I  Itave  wnften  to 
a  prominent  newspaper  woman  m  Idal:o: 

HorSE     OF     REPRF'iFNTATTVFS, 

Committee  cm  Irpig^tiov        i 
AND  Reclamation. 
►i'a,5'iin(7ron,  D    C  .  Snieri^c^  10,  1941. 
Mrs    Clat^e  Goldsmith. 

.V'^u-    Plu^n'tiith.   Idaho. 

Dear  Mrs  Goldsmith:  Y  ur  thoughtful 
ar.cl  ccn.siderate  Icttor  which  came  in  this 
niorn.iik,-  is  very  mi;c;i  a{.,pre  .-lattd  It  Isn't 
often  that  I  am  ki.-. en  the  benefit  Of  the 
thoughtful  expies.~....,r.s  of  the  opinion  of  my 
friends — among  those  people  I  have  the  honor 
and  reepcnsibility  to  represent  in  the  legts- 
1,1  ir.f  branch  of  cur  Government.  Instead  of 
resenting  the  presentation  of  an  opinion  dif- 
fering from  my  own.  I  esteem  it  as  an  ex- 
pressirn  of  friendship  and  assistance. 

We  you  and  I.  are  considering  a  question 
as  '.;;-'  a,  tl-.e  hvon.in  race  itself  and  the  ele- 
n>eius  m  human  nature  that  have  come  down 
thrciu'h  tile  centuries  Human  traits  that 
have  rt  tartitd  or  advanced  man's  progress 
from  savager;,  to  civiliza'icn — progress  that 
has  been  advaiKi-d  ard  interrupted  by  the 
elements  m  hi;:n.:n  nature  that  have  de- 
s'n,vcd  sutceoclK.c  civilizations — the  ruins 
tr-m  which  thr  bt'tcr  traits  of  man  have 
ai.s.-n  to  build  nt'.ver  and  freer  governments 
uim:  tilt  culmination  of  the  present  civiliza- 
tion was  reached  by  those  that  came  after 
the  same  MJis  Standlsh  mentioned  in  your 
letter.  Inspired  by  ideals  that  have  bUlTX 
this  great  American  democracy  and  Its  Insti- 
tutions Ideals  that  have  placed  our  Govern- 
ir.en*  In  a  p:fm::unt  position  among  the 
powers  cf  th.e  ear'h 

Was  It  GeoriTc  Washii.etr-i  'x-ho  said.  "Eter- 
nal vigilance  i.-  the  t-i.re  cf  liberty."  We 
knew  that  the  tur.i^tio:;  ;  if  each  cl  the  three 
branches  of  cur  Govert.inen*  is  the  price  of 
human  safety,  liberty,  and  security. 

As  I  have  been  chosen  to  ?;t  m  the  councils 
of  thf  board  of  direcf^rs  cf  this  great  corp)ora- 
tion.  the  America:!  Go\err.nicnt — the  Con- 
gress— to  forrnula-e  p  licies  and  enact  thtm 
into  lawp.  I  conceive  it  my  dutv  a.-  a  Member 
ct  Congre.ss  to  fs  rm  my  own  cpiriion  coucern- 
iiivt  the  course  to  be  followed  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  help  formulate  the  policies  of 
that  Governm*  tit  as  administered  by  the 
Chief  Executive  Differint:,  if  nccessarv.  for 
the  protection  and  the  welfare  of  the  Ar.v  r- 
Icaa  people. 

What  you  say  as  to  compliance  with  'he 
will  of  the  Prefeldent  can  equally  as  well  be 
said  of  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  oidtn  days 
w!-.en  our  forefathers  came  forth  to  es•a^;.^h 
a  new  form  of  government  based  en  the  will 


by 


gamed  cont 
the  destlna 
and  I  fores 
propose   to ! 


whose  ideol^ 
peans  but 
glng  the  A^ 
graded  cond 


patriotism 
of  the  ma 
ness  of  pu 


of   the    peojJle    themselvef!.   as    expressed 
their  duly  dhosen  representatives. 

When  i  tee  the  course  into  which  we  are 
being  dl.'ec^ed  and  the  influences  that  have 
ol  of  our  national  affairs.  I  fear 
ion  to  which  this  course  leads 
e  the  loss  of  the  very  things  we 
preserve  for  the  people  of  the 
European  countries.  Knowing  these  things, 
I  can't  accept  the  proposition  that  uninflu- 
enced patriotism  of  those  in  control  Is  re- 
sponsible fpr  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
war-torn  ccluntrles,  but  rather  It  Is  the  effect 
of  the  successful  manipulation  of  a  group 
gy  will  not  only  enslave  the  Euro- 
making  rapid  progress  in  drag- 
erican  people  into  the  same  de- 
ition  with  the  loss  of  all  the  safe- 
guards thati  operate  to  develop  the  Individual 
citizen  andlbuild  and  preserve  this  Nation. 

I  cannot  (believe  that  the  course  being  ad- 
vocated by'  the  majority  of  the  press,  the 
users  of  tlie  radio  and  the  propagandizing 
pictures  of  ^he  movies  spring  from  motives  of 
cslgned  to  advance  the  interest 
of  American  people  and  a  single- 
ose  to  make  secure  the  Institu- 
tions of  ou^  Government,  but  rather  they  are 
made  In  th^  interest  of  advancing  their  own 
Ideology,  aid  perpetuating  their  domination 
of  business  and  finance  of  the  so-called  de- 
mocracies. Inchidlng  our  own. 

I  believe,  left  to  ourselves  to  direct  the 
functions  olf  the  several  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment utKler  constitutional  control  of  the 
American  electorate,  we  can  overcome  these 
subversive  Influences  and  check  the  present 
trend  and  Ught  the  course  of  our  country: 
but  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into 
the  Europje^n  disaster  with  the  burdens  that 
win  be  plated  on  the  people  of  this  country 
and  with  the  abridgement  of  our  individual 
rights  I  fe$r  we  are  entering  a  course  fraught 
with  dang^.  If  not  disaster. 

Now  Is  tl>e  time  to  preserve  our  Ideals  and 
Institution^  of  government  and  business  sta- 
bility Not  after  they  have  been  lost  and 
we  are  forded  to  enter  a  vain  struggle  to  re- 
store the  frlceless  heritage  of  good  govern- 
ment, llb^ty.  and  ,  security— after  a  mt«- 
gtJlded  efTcf-t  has  taken  these  iDriceless  her- 
itages awai  from  us 

I  do  notlquestlon  the  sincerity  of  any  man 
or  woman  in  advocating  the  course  of  cur 
Governmeat  to  strike  at  an  oppression,  wher- 
ever It  exivts.  by  whatever  means  It  can.  But 
I  believe  that  our  best  Interest  lies  in  main- 
taining oui  own  Government  free  from  for- 
eign Influeices  and  protecting  our  own  shores 
from  the  ravages  of  a  foreign  war. 

Far  fromj  taking  exception  or  resenting  the 
expressions  of  your  views.  I  am  grateful  for 
your  fine  a  distance  in  advising  me  of  condi- 
tions and  (pinions  as  you  know  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  I   Wnnx. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Hobbs  Bill 


extIension  of  remarks 
HON.  S.AM  HOBBS 

CF    ALAEAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  21.  1941 


EDITORIAt  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
:?rar.:td  '(  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Relckd,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial: 


AiTKNiux  Tu  THK  cux« ;k1':>.;^i<jn AL  ]:Kr(>i:n 


4    -  .).»> 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  November  21, 
19411 

HOBBS    BILL 

The  action  of  the  House  in  killing  the 
Hi  bbs  alien  detention  bill  leaves  the  dv- 
erument  with  a  serious  unsolved  problem  on 
Its  hands.  For.  as  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jackson  pointed  out  last  spring  in  ad- 
vocacy of  legislation  of  thin  type,  the  exist- 
ing method  of  dealing  with  deportable  aliens 
has  become  utterly  inadequate  In  view  of 
upset  world  conditions. 

For  various  reason*  thousands  of  aliens, 
many  with  criminal  records,  against  whom 
valjd  deportation  warrants  are  now  out- 
standing, cannot  be  removed  from  the  United 
States.  In  some  cases  theli  native  countries 
refuse  to  Issue  passports  permitting  them  to 
return.  In  other  cases  the  countries  whence 
they  came  have  been  overrun  by  hostile 
armies.  The  lack  of  shipping  facilities  as  a 
result  of  war  conditions  likewise  makes  It  Im- 
possible to  transport  deporiees. 

Unfortunately  the  Jud. clary  Committee 
had  agreed  to  accept  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  striking  out  two  Inportant  sections. 
One  provided  for  liberal  treatment  of  aliens 
of  good  moral  character  who  are  Illegally  in 
this  country,  and  the  other  gave  the  Attorney 
General  discretionary  authority  to  c'nange  a 
nonimmigrant  status  to  a  permanent  immi- 
grant status  if  the  Immlgrimt  faced  political, 
racial,  or  religicus  peisecution  In  his  home- 
land That  committee  decision  gave  extra 
strength  to  the  opposition  from  the  floor. 
Moreover.  Attorney  General  B  ddle  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  cf  Justice 
would  not  support  the  bill  without  the  s?c- 
tlons  in  question. 

Mr  Fiddle's  q.  alifipd  endorsement  of  the 
on.  nal  measure.  Incidentally,  had  been 
noticeably  unenthusiastlc  He  indicated  that 
only  the  gravity  of  the  emergency  and  the 
assumption  that  the  Iegis:atlon  wculd  be 
temporary  had  Induced  hi:n  to  advocate  its 
passage.  Finally,  before  iidministerlng  the 
death  blow  to  a  mersure  damned  by  such 
faint  Gfliial  praise,  the  House  seriously  weak- 
en, the  bill  by  remo-lng  the  provisions  for  a 
special  three-man  beard  with  power  to  classify 
deportable  persons  and  determine  those  who 
should  be  detained  for  the  protection  of 
society 

No  doubt  the  misleading  character  of  the 
propaganda  directed  against  the  Hobbs  bill  is 
largely  responsible  for  Its  failure  to  pa«s. 
Allpgations  that  tbe  bill  violated  constitu- 
tional guaranties  as  well  as  exaggerated 
charg-s  that  It  might  lead  to  permanent  In- 
carceration without  benefit  of  trial  by  Jury 
are  without  warrant  Legislative  action  Is 
greatly  needed  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
remove  from  cur  midst  tho.se  dangerous  aliens 
who  "onstiTute  a  grave  threat  to  the  country 
In  the  prsent  crisis  Those  cf  good  moral 
standing  have  nothing  at  all  to  fear  from  a 
measure  aimed  solely  at  the  protective  re- 
straint of  criminal  and  subversive  elements. 


threateni^e  very  existence  cf  all  indus- 


n^he 


Auto   Indus. iv  Threatened  by   Prodaction 
Curtailment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  21.  1941 


Mr.  SHAFER  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  drastic  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction    In     the     automotive     industry 


tries  conlfected  with  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  servicing  of  motor  vehicles. 
Some  idea  as  to  the  effect  that  the  ciir- 
tailment  order.s  will  have  on  our  national 
economy  may  be  gained  by  figures  just  1 
released  for  the  State  of  Michigan  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Cargile,  president  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers"  Association. 

According  to  Mr.  Cargile's  figures, 
Michigan  firms  engaged  in  selling  and 
servicing  motor  vehicles  have  an  annual 
pay  roll  Oi  more  than  $56,277,000.  This 
figure  represents  17  percent  of  the  State's 
total  retail  and  wholesale  trade  pay  roll 
and  Is  in  addition  to  $497,807,000  paid  in 
wages  and  salaries  annually  by  motor- 
vehicle  manufacturers  of  Michigan. 
-  Mr.  Cargile  points  out  that  new-  and 
U.sed-car  dealers  and  tire,  battery,  and 
accessory  dealers  account  for  $24,213,000 
of  he  $56,277,000  automotive  trade  pay 
roll.  Filling  stations  pay  out  S9.362.000; 
petroleum  bulk  stations.  $6,433,000.  while 
other  wholesalers,  genera,  automotive  re- 
pair shcpsKLup-  and  body-repair  shops, 
garages,  and  other  specialized  operations 
make  up  th^  resi  of  the  total.  More  than 
58.000  persons  are  employed.  New-  and 
used-car  dealers  employ  16,324.  Filling- 
station  employees  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan number  21,209.  and  general  automo- 
tive repair  shops  employ  2.713. 

The  total  sales  or  receipts  for  work 
done  by  17,970  Michigan  establishments 
amount  to  almost  $434.C00.000  a  year. 
This  figure  does  not  include  sales  of 
wholesalers  amounting  to  $449,182,000  be- 
cause of  duplication  ir.  retail  and  whole- 
sale sa'-^s.  New-  and  used-car  dealers 
report  sales  of  more  than  $253,000,000. 
Filling  stations  report  sales  above  $140.- 
000.000.  while  receipts  of  the  general  au- 
tomotive repair  shops  total  $6,442,000, 
and  accessory,  tire,  and  battery  dealers 
report  annual  sales  of  $23,152,000. 

A.s  pointed  cut  by  Mr.  Cargile  in  releas- 
ing these  figures,  the  r»^tail  dealers  of 
Michigan  and  of  all  other  States  of  the 
Union  face  a  serious  unemployment  situ- 
ation as  the  result  of  the  defense-mate- 
rial curtailment.  Members  of  sales  forces 
and  all  other  employees  of  the  industry 
are  certain  to  be  greatly  aflecled. 

Our  hope — 

Mr.  Cargile  commented — 

Is  that  Government  agencies  will  take  Ih's 
situation  Into  consideration  in  making  cuts 
and  resulctions 


Vast  Sacrifice*  Ahead 

EXTENS:ON    (  F   HKN!.Ai-;K.S 

OF 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  21.  1941 


ADDRESS    OF   HON     CLIFFORD    DAVIS.    OF 
TENNESSEE 


Ml.   M.  GEllKE      M:     Speaker,   under 
leave   to  extend  my    remalk^,   I  include 


Fhtlf 


therein  an  addrcs>  by  our  rnlUa^t'i.;-  the 
Honorable  Clifford  D.^vis.  of  Memphis, 
Tenn..  delivered  btfore  the  |  Jackson. 
Mis«; .  Chamber  cf  Commcrc(^  on  No- 
vember 19,  1941,  It  is  timely  and,  I 
think,  of  interest  not  only  to  the  M.  ni- 
bers  of  Congress  but  to  lh«  general 
public. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr  Toastmastcr.  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  happy  to  return  to  my  nat.vo  State,  on 
my  birthday  to  speak  humbly  tC  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  of  Mi.'«si&slppians.  As 
some  of  you  knt  w.  I  was  born  at  |^a^lehu'■^t, 
Just  35  miles  from  this  capital  tity.  As  a 
boy.  1  looked  forward  to  my  vislti  here  and 
In  those  days  Jack.son  was  to  me  Ihe  largest 
city  in  the  world  We  us<  d  to  atop  in  the 
same  hotel  in  which  we  are  nteellng  to- 
night 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  and  abiding  love 
for  the  town  of  my  birth  and  fdr  the  con- 
tributions of  our  State  in  the  l^fe.  letters, 
government,  business,  JournaU.<in|.  and  the 
chuich  Time  will  not  permit  Ine  to  pay 
tribute  to  culstandng  personalities  of  the 
past  and  to  those  who  serve  so  well  today. 
The  history  of  this  country  has  never  pro- 
duced a  finer,  more  generous,  nor  more 
patriotic  people  than  we  have  in'thls  State. 

In  order  that  I  may  discuss  the  (jrisis  which 
makes  necessary  Americas  present  prepara- 
tion for  defense,  and  to  rep.)rt  cri  the  pro- 
gram of  our  national  eflorts.  I  should  like  to 
sketch  briefly  the  history  of  our  cpuiitry  and 
the  challenge  which  comes  to  us  t)o  make  the 
sacrifices  to  defend  the  free  Institutions  and 
the  idpals  up<in  which  our  country  was 
founded.  I 

WHT    PIONECKS   CAMK     | 

In  the  begmning  there  was  Ncrth  America, 
a  hard  tough  land  which  offered  rtothmg  but 
great  space  and  great  freedom,  and  the  chance 
to  live  or  die  on  your  own  in  your  ov.'u  way. 
Two  thingr-  could  bring  white  men  here  to 
settlei  the  consuming  urge  far  f km  d  m. 
strung  enough  to  m.ike  them  risk  tjulck  death 
or  slow  starvation— and  Imagination,  to  show 
them  the  way  to  life  i 

S3  such  men  of  freedom  and  (magiuatlon 
came,  and  only  such,  to  die  or  V.^ie  according 
to  their  capabilities,  but  to  live,  or  d^e.  in 
freedom,  according  to  their  own  rules  and 
none  other.  Imagination  served  them  well. 
While  the  land  was  hard  and  tough,  tliey 
were  hard  and  tough — none  mote  fco  in  all 
the  story  of  the  world  Wheii  the  land 
yielded  to  imagination,  softened  |ind  became 
the  most  generous  of  all  lands,  her  pe-ople 
kept  the  pace  to  become  the  mdst  generous 
of  all  people  To  all  the  world  they  offered 
a  share  in  what  they  had.  and  Crom  all  the 
world  came  those  wh3  needed  fl'eedcm  and 
had   imagination. 

And  this  has  never  ceased  It  could  not 
cease,  for  It  was  right.  If  anything  In  life  Is 
right  The  land  and  its  people  grtw  together, 
always  in  tune;  the  land  always  pouring  out 
gifts  and  bounty  which  still  stfcggcr  unac- 
customed minds,  the  people  aiways  sharing 
with  all  comers  Did  the  land  unfold  some 
new  store  of  priceless  material,  the  men  cf 
Imagination  turned  it  quickly  to  the  greater 
glory  of  their  living  and  spread  thu  nrw 
blessing  through  the  world  Did  some  new 
need  arise  among  the  pecpk.  the  m?n  cf 
Imagination  went  to  the  land  and  sought  Ita 
fulfillment,  found  it.  and  gave  It  to  all. 

FREEDOM    INBOSN 

The  urge  for  freedom  was  In  |  their  bones 
always;  Imagination  taught  therii  that  there 
is  no  real  freedom  unless  everyone  in  sight 
Is  free  One  by  one.  they  struck  off  the 
shackles  or  lightened  the  burdens  which 
hampered  the  weaker  of  their  countrymen; 
little  by  little,  the  ones  of  less  imagination 
were  elevated  by  those  with  mcfe.  Always 
the  land  responded  with  Us  nevtr-fallir.L  t."i:- 
eroslty.  so  that  all  Its  people  could  be  gener- 
ous, too. 
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R.i  ;.'  up  to  t'-day  th;s  r.- b:e  :r  <.'--  h  .■= 
(•M.f  (:.  ( ridlo-;}  T  U;i:.  *•'  '..  ■•  ^  — ;  1 
i'::U  i'"i-.'  btstowing  on  each  oiher  ssucti 
ni.rac.'i  il  physical  c(  rafcrt.  mental  and 
j!pu;iu<il  fre«'dcm.  limitless  futures — as  no 
ether  land  and  people  have  ever  dreamed  of 
knowing  Aiict  this — n  tull  share  of  all  this. 
Ih  yours  by  simple  virtut  of  being  a  U:..t  rl 
Statf.s  cHl?eii  Whether  ycu  had  a  for'  ■.fi.-v 
with  iniaginatlcn  and  the  urge  for  frtttlcm, 
or  whether  tho^e  price!*. -s  qualities  tc(  k  your- 
self out  of  s<^me  p!nce  last  year  one  Jump 
ahead  of  the  GestHpo.  this  is  what's  in  it 
for  you 

You  wnkc  up  every  morning  In  a  home 
which  nfine  hut  your  family  may  enter  with- 
out invitation  ever  The  twist  cf  a  handle 
brines  ycu  ItRht.  water,  heat:  a  twist  of  the 
telephone  dial  brings  ycu  any  kni)wu  kind 
cf  food:  a  twi«t  of  the  radio  dial  brings  ycur 
chcjice  of  muFic  or  honest  news  or  argument 
on  any  .v;cle  cf  ai.y  question,  another  twist 
brings  quiet  which  no  ou'sider  may  disturb. 
You  read  and  think  what  you  p'r  .=•-:  worship 
what  you  plense— Ood,  the  de\  ;i  r  proferred 
5tcck.«:  you  say  what  ycu  plti-  M.!'.enever 
you  plea.-e  You  go  to  wcik  ;:i  u  milhcn- 
dollnr  uutomcbile  which  cost  It^^  "!  an  onc- 
thrusandfh  cf  that 

Y  I.  work  40  hours,  more  or  less,  out  of  each 
Ki  Ii  you  don't  like  your  wo'.k.  you  try 
something  else — anything  you  choose.  If  you 
want  a  change  of  smie  :i  OOn  n-.i!r-s  of  country 
Is  yours,  forests  (v  pian.-  (,:  n-.ountnin?  or 
cities:  and  in  all  xhr  i  i'-  m-At--  r.o  cne  w.Il 
nsk  you  where  y^u  tv-  c:  w.:  f  r  why  unless 
from  ftiendly  ht  :;-i!!:!i,.^^  VV1>  rt '.fr  ycu  go 
all  the  miracuk.i.-  .'.,xu::e>  i-i  \i  n  own  home 
are  waiting  for  y<vi  V.  ur  t/;::dren  go  to 
schools  which  are  coiiCfrned  only  with  teach- 
ing them  he*  to  have  and  enjoy  a  fuller 
s}-.,,re  .  f   ,:;  M-.i"  th;-.n  vriir>.   .ind  nothing  but 

t:i^;-ii  tinving  it 
'•'■  .■111  n'.liie  the  Pl.r!  ■vi'- 
-l:n  1 1  is  T-iip  "ha* 
fqxial  m  all  thi:;g-. 
the  t-ies-ea  tre,  ri  :m 
.e.i-ured  by  an;,  :.i  ;ov  s 
niomy  A:ul  if  y  u  Ir  ve  le;-,  if  the  nu  ney 
mea^uied  pint  th;i:i  ih.  irs:;,.  ^-mc  li-'  then 
f  r*.  1  ri  rn  iw.d  in;.;  ■ :  r.,;' ;>  ;i,  n  etnerru-  '..\'..c\ 
and  I)  huiulit  J-c-k!(!  n-rh<-r-  eerKiw ;--!■.•.,:•, eel 
cltiz<T.8  fire  .t'  w..'.k  ',■  help  y  u  :\'.\  Mu-  list 
complete  II  \.  u  h;.vf  n..  : e  yrur  ,~h,-re  m.iv 
be  th.f  m.'ii.-ure  ,  >f  evcy  -haie  tCTr.orr.  w.  or 
It  m.iy  iK'  evtnod  di.  wn  perhaps  sou  \w:e  tco 
much  for  anv  ni.iii  The  pioces>^  rray  be  slow 
and   fim'.bl.iiy;   >.  inetime?     it   ;!i  very   -u.^e 

So  tht  real  .-c-..rcp  ar.ci  s:i:et'uard  cf  oui  per- 
sonal luxury  I'.f  iiio  ^cxilike.  by  ar.y  st>';.d- 
arcL<  oih'-r  th -.n  our  own  i.-  ju.'-'  cur"ci*:z«r.- 
ship.  a  thing  ^o  \a-t,  .••o  vsiai  ar.d  >et  so  ur.- 
ob--tru.-ive  th;^*  won.;?  iir.d  picairis  bctii  are 
fur,:e  -.^  ch.tw  :•  o:.;';-  I:  i>-a  t  the  C-f.stUu- 
tioii.  cr  an  ec-.io.  cr  an  o'.d  gentUn-iai!  w.:!i 
whi>ker-.  ![  :<  a  sp  r\\  conipininded  thr.^-.iiZh 
coiiiurie!<  of  tree  cixiper.it.on  between  a  iier.- 
ert  u-  land  ar.d  irenerru.s  men.  a  boiu-dtcp 
spirit  which  every  citizen  ha.s  a;:d  feels  .ir.rt 
ho.nors  wiihout  thinkm-  nnioh  about  it  It 
1-  so  ntht.  a::d  .-ic  pc^wtrful  !.■<  its  r.jhtnrss. 
that  for  a  hur.dred  year-  and  more  it  has  c-  er- 
I'.owrd  to  all  tl  e  world  eivii^.g  to  every  citi- 
?pn.sh.p  a!  lea.-^t  a  little  of  the  elemen's  of  its 
own  hfecKod — freedom  In^.ag-naticri.  ^cti- 
ero'ity  Where  it  has  fcuiid  a  welrcme.  m 
the  lands  whose  peop:e  were  be^t  able  to  un- 
dtr>t,iiid  and  re.<pond.  it  has  bred  for  them 
f< me    :  th.  .•  luxu.y  of  living  vkhuh  i.-  i'-  n.r- 


dcii'h  w  .11  keep  -hi  in 
Thl«  1^  v;  !,r  -h:.i-p 
ment  it  ;  i.r  cw:/.  : 
tt'.e  '-h.are-  nre  r.:t 
'1  ht  V  tire  ecpi.il  m 
which     I  A\,\.i  •     he     i 


ural  off  pri: 


.g    *iure  it  ha>  tv  en  rehufftd  by 


.^c'.fl.-hht-s  or  ;*.up:d.:y.  there  IcLd  and  tict- 
cioni  a..ke  ate  ^l.,^rLe^t  now.  But  r.o  land  m 
all  the  World  ha.^  not  hee:i  touched  and  made 
niore  ^euerou?  by  thi*  spirit  which  is  our  cit- 
izenship and  no  pet^ple  h.us  failed  to  be  hap- 
pitr  and  more  comfortable  t>ecau.se  cf  that 
tou.h 

Aimt^st    its    only    demand    on    us    m    y\  ur 
lileuiue   »nd   miiie    hut    beeu   an    occasional 


c.Jil  to  shew  rur  cclor?  tc  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  make  a  clear  display  of  that  Uving 
spirit  for  the  benefit  cf  those  ether*  Tliat 
lb  why  victims  of  Ru.-sian  famines  cr  Japanese 
earthc^iakes  or  German  war  failure  cculd  rur- 
vive  without  the  asking  of  that  American 
generosity  which  they  would  now  destroy. 
Di.ilv  service  c>ur  citizenship  dees  net  de- 
:...i;.cl  cr  get.  except  fr-om  these  whom  we 
elect  With  reckless  carelessness  to  do  such 
servia    for  us.     Thus  cur  responsibilities,  in 

the  normal  run  of  our  life  are  fulfilled  al- 
most autcmaticnlly,  without  burden  and 
practically  without  thought  And  the  most 
dangerous  of  our  privileges  is  that  we  need 
not  think  of  them  as  privileges,  but  only  ae 
the  ncrmal  facts  of  life  ^ 

POISON    EXTEP^ 

For  we  are  only  human  {seople  From 
such  etlortless.  thoughtless,  complacent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gccd  things  of  Ufe  has  ccme 
upon  us  the  inevitable,  poisonous  selfi^-hness 
of  considering  all  problems  from  the  simple 
viewpoint  of  "What's  in  It  for  me?" 

Sj  long  as  this  indulgence  is  for  ourselves 
alone,  among  our  own  pecple.  it  can  only 
tarnish  our  eitlzenfihip.  and  stretch  an  ocf-a- 
Sional  depression  mto  years  of  miserable  indi- 
gestion. Now.  and  suddenly,  it  is  different. 
Now,  in  the  long  lifetime  of  our  citizenship, 
we  are  the  first  of  its  generations  to  face  the 
need  of  defending  it  hand  to  hand  against 
coldblooded  murderers  cf  freedom  and  imagi- 
nation. And  With  the  threat  has  ccme  the 
deadly  need  to  change  that  viewpoint,  and 
change  it  quickly,  to  "What's  in  it  for  us?" 

No  men  are  peimitted  to  fully  understand 
the  wcrld  in  which  they  live  and  the  other 
men  who  share  it  with  them.  Some  day 
ahead,  new  men  will  read  about  the  twen- 
tieth century;  and  piecing  together  the  facts 
buried  in  the  welter  cf  words  which  smother 
our  minds  today,  they  may  know  what  we 
cannot  comprehend — why  the  biocdy.  potent 
force  of  conquest  has  burst  out  once  moie 
all  over  tlie  world.  They  will  see  clearJy  the 
truth  which  we  have  got  to  see  now^that 
this  force  is  aimed  exactly  at  the  foundations 
and  the  meaning  of  our  citizenship,  at  free- 
dom, in  our  scaled-down  world  there  is 
imagination  and  generosity,  that  in  our 
sc.iled-dwwn  '^  I'.ci  'here  is  no  room  for  us  to 
evade  the  f:i....,  :.;;.  :ul  combat. 

One  cf  the^e  sturits  will  be  written  plainly 
in  the  history  books  cf  our  children's  chil- 
dren for  them  to  read  with  generous  pride 
or  cringing  shame.  Fur  one  thing  is  sure, 
no  compromise,  no  appeasement  is  possible  to 
rur  Citizenship  The  generous  hearts  of  men 
h.ue  fashioned  it  with  loving  slqwness.  like 
clear  glass  blown  by  human  breath;  if  It  be 
altered  by  ori-.er  than  our  own  free  careful 
Will,  it  Will  shatter  like  that  glass.  There  is 
no  i.ne  of  us  who.  down  de«p.  does  not  know 
tins. 

WORLD   CRISIS 

Th.-'  world  is  tcdav  facng  a  situation  which 
.«  in  re  dangerous  to  its  general  peace  than 
any  situation  which  has  existed  during  all 
the  years  cf  recorded  history.  Three  great 
and  powerful  nations-T-Gerirany.  Italy,  and 
Japan — each  cf  them  armed  with  the  most 
Hi  ;!■  r:i  ar.d  destructive  weapons,  have 
b.ii.cied  theiii-elves  together  upon  a  schemiC 
of  conquest  against  their  more  peaceful 
neiehbors;  wi'hm  'he  pa<^t  7  ver.rs  these  3 
nations  ha\e  successively  attacked  and  con- 
quered seme  16  other  r.a'ior.s  Germany  has 
cr.nc,uered  Austria.  Czechoslcvnkia,  Poland, 
Denmark.  Norway.  Holl  ::..:.  Belgium.  Luxem- 
brrs.  Frar.Cf\  YuS' -!.•■.  ..i  .-r.ci  Greece.  To- 
ri.iv  .-he  i«  ^eek::.^  t^  ci^t^qtier  Russia.  Italy 
h  Ki  a*-acked  E'hicpia,  Albfti.a  France,  and 
Ciecc--      Japar.  h.s  .I'-aokcd  Ch.ma. 

Neith.er  Gt;n:a:.v  Italy  r.or  Japan  believes 
ill  individual  freedom  within  their  own 
b'  rri  r-  r.  r  cl  ~  'hey  believe  m  national  in- 
d  ::■•:. del. ce  ary.  i.st  na'ior.s  outside  of  their 
border-  Their  avowed  principles  are  the 
opposite   of   those   prlixiples   of   liber*y   and 
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rights  along  mhich  the  world  has 
inually  pnigTesslng  for  many  cen- 

T  hey  are  seeking  to  turn  back  to  the 
if  the  Dark  Ages,  ar.d  they  are  en- 

u  pon   the   nations   which   have   been 

njte  enough  to  fall  under  their  power 
■  forced  labor  and  subjection  which 

i^lly  amount  to  a  condition  of  senil- 
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It  is  bird  for  us  to  imagine  the  United 
S'ates  In  such  a  condition  of  subjection. 
But  2  years  ago  such  a  contemplation  would 
have  beei  Just  as  hard  for  the  citizens  cf 
France  nance  had  been  the  leader  Tn  the 
deyelcpmmt  of  freedom  in  Europe  ever  since 
'the  French  Revolution  150  years  ago.  French 
energy  is  now  going  to  build  up  the  giury  of 
the  German  Reich.  Children  will  starve  In 
France  tl  is  winter,  arid  French  peasants  who 
reap  gooc  crops  will  live  on  a  crust  in  order 
that  the  5erman  Army  may  be  fed;  France  is 
a  prison  :iou.'^.  a  thin  shadow  of  a  gloncus 
but  tinpri  pared  nation  which  failed  to  see  the 
danger  aj  preaching  it  from  across  the  Rhine. 
And  ihes<  conditions  of  subjection  which  are 
now  man  itained  in  France  are  mild  in  com- 
parison M  ith  the  brutalities  which  are  being 
visited  uj  ion  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and  Russia. 

Today  hese  three  Axis  Nations — Germany, 
Japan,  ar  d  Italy — openly  announce  their  in- 
tention Gl  going  further  wdth  their  conquest 
of  the  wdrld.  Indeed,  they  can  hardly  help 
themselves  from  going  further.  They  have 
made  the  mselves  the  economic  slaves  of  the 
hideous  jystem  which  they  have  established. 
Fcr  exam  3le.  Germany,  with  an  original  pop- 
ulation a  not  more  than  70.000.000.  is  main- 
taining :nllitary.  naval,  and  other  armed 
forces  of  oyer  11.000.000  men.  besides  a  huge 
civilian  b  ireaucracy  of  secret  police  and  other 
f unctionj  ries.  Seventy-five  percent  of  her 
entire  Ini  orac  is  going  into  war.  leaving  only 
23  percent  for  all  of  the  needs  of  her  civilian 
populaticn.  She  Is  carrying  en  her  present 
conquest  with  the  loot  cf  past  conquests  and 
with  the  product  of  the  labor  of  her  enslaved 
nations.  Such  a  system  cannot  remain  sta- 
tionary. Germany  must  obtain  further  loot 
by  furth«r  conquests  or  else  she  will  begin  to 
slide  bactward  into  restlessness,  revolt,  and 
failure.  And  the  presence  today  thrcughcut 
the  Wcst;rn  Hemisphere  of  German  advance 
agents  ai  d  "flfth  columnists"  shews  only  too 
clearly  ox  e  direction  in  which  German  future 
efforts  at  conquest  are  likely  to  go. 

Japan  Ls  In  a  similar  situation  in  the  Far 
East.  She  has  an  enormous  and  expensive 
army  spead  over  northern  China.  Today 
she  is  moving  south  for  further  conquests. 
Her  unioa  with  the  two  other  Axis  Powers  3 
years  agi  was  avowedly  aimed  at  us  and  our 
Interests. 

INEVITABLE    GOAT 

Our  o«m  hemisphere,  thinly  populated, 
rich  beyc  nd  all  other  continents  in  natural 
resources  is  an  inevitable  target  for  these 
maraudei  nations.  Today  Hitler  holds  un- 
der his  domination  in  Europe  nearly  160.- 
000.000  I  ecple.  In  addition  tc.  the  oiigmal 
70  000.0C(  --:  Germ? viy  itself.  Add^n?  Italy, 
With  ove-  40.030.000.  mcJces  a  total  of  over 
270.000.0(0  If  he  sucreods  In  conquering 
western  Uussia.  he  will  have  under  his  con- 
trol lOO.lOO.OCO  mere,  or  a  total  of  over 
370.000.0(0.  The  An:«rican  Government 
which  fa  led  to  take  meastires  cf  protection 
against  aiich  a  dire  prospect  fcr  the  future 
would  bo  faithless  Indeett  to  the  interests  of 
its  peopU  . 

But  W(  shall  not  be  found  faithless.  We 
are  now  »uilding  a  two-ocean  navy.  We  are 
now  end(  «vorlng  to  etiflfen  the  resistance  ot 
those  nations  which  are  now  fighting  the 
Axis  Powers.  We  have  leased  from  Great 
Britain  sitven  important  Atlantic  outposts  to 
srrve  as  ba.ses  against  the  attack  from  the 
direction  of  Europe.  We  are  building  air  and 
naval  bafes  In  Alaska  and  in  the  Aleutian 
Inlands  to  keep  off  attacks  frdm  tte  nor.h- 
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west,  where  our  own  coa.st  approaches  to 
Within  50  miles  cf  the  Russian-Siberian  coast 
of  Asia.  Tlie  present  attack  of  Germany  on 
Russia  now  brings  out  Into  prominence  the 
importance  of  these  outposts.  We  now  have 
troops  iii  Iceland. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  of  the  $8,300,000.- 
000  originally  authorized  under  the  so-called 
lease -lend  legislation  more  thi-n  six  billion 
has  been  allocated  and  more  than  four  and 

one-half  billion  has  been  obligated.  To  this 
eight  billion  an  additional  six  billion  has  been 
added.  We  ehajl  be  called  upon  to  advance 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  food  to  those  fighting 
Hitler.  It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that 
this  amount  is  matched  dollar  for  dollar  with 
the  sum  to  be  expended  for  aircraft.  The 
great  State  of  Mississippi,  with  its  rich  agri- 
cultural lands.  Its  industry,  and  its  efficiency, 
will  undoubtedly  play  a  large  part  In  fulfill- 
ing this  demand. 

AK&IT    INCREASES 

In  June  1940  we  had  but  266.000  ofBcers 
and  men  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  today  almost  1480.000  officers  and 
men  in  ou'  Army.  In  June  1940  we  did  not 
have  shelter  for  a  single  division  of  our  Army. 
Today  the  shelter,  clothes,  and  rations  pro- 
vided for  our  troops  are  the  best  that  the 
Army  has  ever  provided  or  the  best  the  world 
has  ever  known  The  bfirracks  are  com- 
fortable and  have  been  built  to  last  for 
many  years.  The  clothing  is  of  high  grade 
and  far  belter  than  the  grade  issued  in  1917. 
With  trained  cooks  and  the  mechanized  im- 
provements made  fc-  the  preparation  of  food 
for  large  iiumbers.  food  for  troop?  Is  as  palat- 
able as  that  served  in  large  establishments. 
It  is  scientifically  balanced,  nutritious,  and 
plentiful. 

In  my  recent  trip  over  the  country  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs  we 
found  the  morale  high  and  the  spirit  purely 
American.  The  armament  is  of  advanced  de- 
sign and  thoroughly  eSective.  The  new 
Garand  rifle,  the  basic  weapon  of  the  Infan- 
try, adopted  in  1936.  has  three  times  the  firing 
power  of  the  Springfield  It  Is  accurate  and 
dependable,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
our  troops  are  fully  equipped  with  this  rifle 
today  We  have  a  strong  reserve  of  the 
Springfields.  which  in  the  Judgment  of  many 
experts  is  the  equal  of  those  rifles  in  use  by 
the  Axis  Powers  at  this  moment.  For  the 
field  artillery,  the  powerful  howitzers  have 
largely  supplanted  the  old  75's.  a  favorite 
among  our  troops  in  World  War  No.  1.  Our 
light  and  medium  tanks  are  superior  in  speed 
and  armor  to  ihos-!  of  any  other  country. 
Our  Army  is  well  on  the  way  to  complete 
motorization.  We  have  now  almost  300,000 
motor  units  In  the  various  services  of  the 
War  Department 

In  January  1940  our  country  produced  278 
military  planes.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  give  you  the  exact  number  produced 
last  month,  but  neither  you  nor  I  would  want 
to  be  the  '  -strument  by  which  any  informa- 
tion went  to  the  enemy.  I  can  say  with 
definltenesr.  however,  that  the  great  bombers, 
the  fighters,  and  military  aircraft  produced  in 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours  last  month 
was  amazingly  substantial  and  many,  many 
times  greater  than  our  production  a  year 
ago  In  the  month  of  October  The  combat 
airplanes  now  being  delivered,  bombers  and 
pursuits,  are  of  advanced  design,  incorporat- 
ing the  meritorious  features  developed  from 
the  European  war.  and  are  superior  to  the 
planes  being  used  In  the  war  tcday. 

VAST   DEFENSE  PLAN 

Since  July  1.  1940,  the  War  Department 
has  been  confronted  with  a  sixfold  expans.on 
In  manpower  and  a  thirty-two-fold  expansion 
In  materials.  Basic  decisions  have  been  reso- 
lutely made.  The  procurement  of  many 
Items  of  a  technical  nature,  not  manu'ac- 
turcd  commercially  In  this  country,  is  a  -low 
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process.  Naturally  for  our  moet  essential 
requirements,  such  as  planes,  tanks,  puns, 
powder,  there  w.is  little  productive  capiicity. 
As  a  result  the  Army  had  to  contract  for  the 
design,  engineering,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  plants  which  could  produce  them. 
It  Is  true  that  we  are  the  great^est  industrial 
nation  in  the  world,  and  we.  more  than  any 
other  nation,  have  advanced  the  science  cf 
mass  production  Operation  on  the  vast 
scale   which   we   have   projected   has  meant 

months  of  planning  and  designing,  of  petting 
up  machines  and  jigs  and  tool.e  all  for  one 
complete  article  to  come  off  the  assembly 
line  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  from  the 
most  reliable  military  sotirces  I  know  that 
this  production  is  now  progressing  satisfac- 
torily.* Our  first  program  of  construction  is 
now  85  percent  ceirapieted.  and  the  ordnance 
construction  is  almo.s.t  50  percent  completed. 

In  July  1940  we  were  spending  3  percent 
of  our  national  income  for  national  defense . 
Last  month,  in  1941,  we  were  spending  19 
percent  of  our  national  income  for  national 
defense.  Tcxlay  our  national  income  amounts 
to  six  to  eight  billion  dollars  monthly,  and 
early  next  year,  under  the  program  of  our 
Government  it  is  expected  that  we  will  be 
spending  about  50  percent  of  our  national 
income  for  national  defense.  That  means 
simply  that  we  must  make  sacrifices;  that 
means  that  nondefense  expenditures  will 
have  to  be  stepped;  that  means  we  will  have 
to  practice  the  strictest  economy  in  every 
subdivision  of  g<ivernment.  We  will  have  to 
in.'-ist — yea.  we  will  demand — that  extrava- 
gance and  unbusinesslike  practices  end. 
Sacrifices  will  be  painful  tc  those  of  us  who 
have  so  long  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  profits, 
and  conveniences  of  the  richest  nation  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Rationing  of 
strategic  materials  will  be  the  first  order  of 
the  day  It  will  require  the  wholehi  arted 
patriotic  support  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  sooner  we  recog- 
nize that  an  all-out  importance  of  an  all- 
out  unity,  an  all-out  cooperation,  and  a  single 
objective  on  the  part  of  our  Nation,  the  t>etter 
off  we  are  going  to  be.  In  my  humble  think- 
ing, the  scxjner  we  deliver  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantities  of  implements  of  war  to  those 
fighting  the  Nazi  Ideology,  the  sooner  we  shall 
be  able  to  return  to  peace  and  profitable 
planning  for  the  future. 

THINK  or  FxrrtTRE 

In  all  of  this  horrible  me.ss  I  am  challenged 
to  think  of  the  future  Let  us.  as  true  south- 
erners, as  true  Mississippians,  as  true  Ameri- 
cans, devote  our  Individual  and  collective 
thinking  and  action  to  the  hope  that  out  of 
it  all  we  shall  have  saved  our  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  equal  opportunity  lor 
Industry  and  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness for  all. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  responsibilities 
and  demands  of  the  future  This  strong 
chamber  of  commerce  in  this  great  city  has 
not  only  been  interested  in  the  building  cf 
business  but  it  has  been  interested  in  the 
safety  of  its  people,  the  development  of  edu- 
cation, the  prevention  of  fires  the  contribu- 
tion to  charity  and  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
mobilization  of  its  manpower  for  cyclone  and 
flood  relief,  and  the  care  of  the  aged  and  the 
Infirm  This  great  body  of  businessmen  has 
wlcldcHl  a  strong  influence  In  the  building  of 
character. 

"With  confidence  and  assurance.  I  knc)W  that 
the  members  of  this  splendid  chamber  of 
commerce  will  meet  this  supreme  effort  which 
we  arc  going  to  be  called  upon  to  make,  which 
knows  neither  youth  nor  age.  poverty  nor 
wealth,  place  nor  power,  but  a  united  eflort. 
with  the  one  supreme  objective  that  in  this 
striKtglc  we  shall  win  our  ideals  and  cur 
freedom  be  preserved. 


I  wish  (or  you  an  abundance  of  laiih  mui 
fortitude  as  you  plan  vour  prcpram  for  the 
arduous,  trying  year   whw  h    is  ahead. 


Railroad   Strike 
EXTENSION  CT  i;rV.\RKS 
HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

of    >or;  H    1.  Ai\(  '1  i.N  A 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRF>FNT  Al  1\  E3 


Friday.  Noi->embcr  21,  1941 

RESOLUTION  FHOM  I  .MHENS    S    C, 
BU-LVi  .^-  LEAGUE 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  u:^dcr 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rei- 
ORD.  I  include  therein  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution ju5t  received  by  me  fit:m  the  Bu.si- 
ness  League  of  Laurens.  S.  C.  I  have  also 
received  several  other  communications  of 
a  hke  nature  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  It  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Business 
League  of  the  city  of  Laurens,  tn  the  State  cf 
S<.)Uth  Carolina,  that  a  general  strike  of  the 
railroad  employees  in  the  United  States  has 
been  ordered  to  become  effective  early  in  the 
month  of  December  as  appears  by  the  public 
press;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  in 
this  time  of  national  emergency  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  place  the  national  interest 
paramount  to  selfish  desires  and  interests; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  advised  that  a  general  rail- 
road strike  has  been  called  for  December  5 
unless  compromise  is  reached  between  th" 
disputants;  and 

Whereas  we  are  further  advised  that  a  '-ic  t- 
findlng  board  has  been  previausly  con\ened. 
whose  findings  were  published  and  declare<l 
after  prolonged  and  exhaustive  healings,  and 
whose  recommendations  have  been  agreed  to 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  present  dispute, 
and 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  that  a  general 
strike  of  the  railroad  facilities  of  this  country 
would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  existi  ig  between 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  could  and  si.  ul  1 
be  had  without  ces'^ation  of  vital  ser\;ctfr. 
and 

Whereas  it  is  our  l)elief,  based  on  personal 
experience  during  the  last  Wtorld  War.  that 
the  railroads  of  this  country  can  be  better 
operated  by  the  management  how  in  control; 
and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  any  Irjcrea.se  In  pres- 
ent shipping  rates  would  lncrea.se  the  dangers 
of  inflation  in  our  economic  ♦tructure:  Now 
be  it 

Rcwlved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Laurens  Business  League.  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tx  petitioned  to 
take  immediate  action  leadihg  to  the  fol- 
lowing results; 

First  That  the  difference  between  the 
parties  to  the  present  controvarsy  be  adjusted 
without  rei^ort  to  a  general  railroad  strike, 
and  that  all  duly  constituted  means  and  the 
powers  of  your  office  be  used  tB  prevent  such 
strike. 

Second.  That  management  and  ;.  :;•;;;. 
of  cur  present  railroad  structure  bt  uli  in 
private  hands. 
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APl'EXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRFSSIOXAL  KI-XORD 


Oppose  Les:islation  To  Regulate  Size  and 
Weight  of  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles 


EXTFNSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

If    m:   ii:..\n 
IN    .HE  HOUSE  OF  HFir;t>K.M  a1  IVES 


Friday.  Nove r  ')••/•  21.  I'lfl 


RF.-T)!  T-:!i   N   PY  AMFRUA  .   A^"-OnATION 

OF  M'  ■: (  ;:  vfhk  i,e  adminis irators 


Mr.  SHAFKR  cf  Michi'jan.  Mr, 
Speakt  r.  uncirr  F-crrras-K^n  to  extend  ir.y 
r''!r..i:kv  I  inciii.!"  a  r-'-olutinn  adopted 
Srpttnib./i  26  :mi.  by  'h^'  American  As- 
sociation of  M-,t,.:  V,  hirle  Adminis- 
trato!-  in  rpi:xi>itinn  tn  pi.^piv-d  1- sis- 
latinn  {or  F'.  deral  it  e:;:.;ti(in  oi  tiv'  >!7P 
and  Weight  of  corwrr.'wyAl  uM^'i  i  -v  1:;  v  ., 

The  re<(''u':';n   f;  !:■  ws; 

Vhrreas  ;;.f  .suLiject  ul  regulation  by  the 
Ped.ral  Ocvernment  of  suvs  and  weights  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  being  recommend- 
ed to  the  Cont;res5  by  the  Inttrsrate  Ccni- 
mercc  Ccmmisf-lon  iii  its  r^  p.  :•  ri.red  July  31. 
1941.  pii;sua:;t  to  the  prov;-;  r;>  (  t  .-e'tiMn  226 
(  t  -i:-  Mot   r  Carrier  Act,  a>  .iiiie-.ii- ci,   .-.i.:! 

\V;>  reas  levji'lafi'^n  ha*  h.  cii  li.T.ciuced 
n:  (.'.  .-  p«  :  c.::  _:  ;;,  -h,-  C  i.^rv--  f:r.e  (ivmg  in 
J. lit  ;h'.'  rtci  inmeiid.i*:  :.-  rf  the  Ii'-.'-^r'^tate 
Commerce  Comnussloii  '  if^r.Lite  •he  sizes 
and  \v, .;!;•<  cf  motor  vt>u;if>  .n.d  comblna- 
ticf.v  h.reof  operated  upon  the  hi'^'hways  -.v. 
111?'  rs';i:e  Ci-mmerC'-:    ar,d 

Wht'rea.s  the  pror!ui';>in  rf  ,=.i!eM,'  .\:.^\  'b.e 
a!j.i*f!-ti.  ::•  c:  :.u>ar.- •  -  m  !■  :i:i  u~f  i.<  'h" 
I  u:.di';i;!i  ,f  ■.■.\  nv 'i  r-vrh;c;e  rr/u'rln, 
ar.d  'hat  State  n  'Wvv.me'M  i>  cl  -  r  t.:  -ho 
j>e.-p:e.  Ti.r!  •!~,^  pri-nv^'.-p.  rf  <;ifr<v  on  the 
hichWrtV';  :-  kirr.i'.^r  \\!vn  k.p*  w.-hm  the 
Juri--(lic;u'n  or  •  ;■;  r^-.i-e  'i,.i!i  when  p.irtially 
or  wholly  contri  llnl  -hr.u.-h  Fodcr  d  bureau^: 
and 

Whcrca.--  tlie  n.iirnher  ci  c-  nimwcial  motor 
vehicles  re^L'-terfd  :n  rur  rc^pec'ive  States  is 
a  sm.i;!  pr.'p.  rt!.  n  ..'f  al!  nn  -or  vehi.-'.es,  and 
thi?  -he  pr;'.  nc^-'^s  if  i-'lvr  u-er*  <  f  !!ie  high- 
w.iy  .•I'prc-t  r. •■  (i  hv  -he  pr.viV'  pa-senger 
\eh:clt>  :nii.'-'  tx^  rt-}H>.'''d  and  made  >ecure; 
:  d  -In;'  :•  >  -h-  i.ni.ir,i!-.* v  cf  tht^^e  privileges 
thi'  W('  a.'  in  • -r-vthirie  adm:n;5traf ors,  are 
clnire'd  and  -.f  aw  he.-r  p'.'rf  rn.i  ,  ur  sworn 
du'io  ;  f  pn-.  ;d.;-.k;  .-ate'y  rn.  tlv^  h.^hway.^  so 
lon.ij  ,i.<  -ht'  -:-/i -^  ar.d  we:^ht.-  ,1  rrninierclal 
niovr  vi'lnr'.i''.  .e.e  coirrtided  by  tlie  ir.d;- 
vldu.il  ^'a't  ^    and 

\\l.  ■;•  as  the  >'bvu;us  objective  .if  Ft-iii  rai  , 
re^vii.ttion  is  that  of  increa.^mg  the  size  and  | 
ueik;!r  of  nn-n  r  vehicles,  it  iv  5ubimtti'ci  ; 
xhA'  pnh.ic  .-..:e'y  wdl  be  tn.ereby  jf -txtrd:/.  d  i 
bv  r»'.i->  n  if  rli'  psy,  In^lo^n  al  et^'ert  (.r.  mo-  | 
t.  .•"i-n>  Joiner. illy  by  ')■.!'  appf  ir.ince  on  t!;e  ' 
highways  of  motortru  k.-;  of  grear  sn-'e,  pa;- 
ttrnlarly  c:\  th  -o  n..;ir,\ay<  m  ;  dt^ijn.tcl  lo 
c.iTW  -ik;i  'r.irtic.    ar.d 

Xsherea.-^  e\ery  adn-,.n>t:-.i'or  Is  familnir 
With  the  pre-er.t  ditftnntv  m  s'  p'pi!-.?  Ckiv.- 
mercial  ve!nc;e-  '.^i-.'nn.  ♦n.e  hnnn-  prescribed 
by  law.  It  undd  be  cr.-atmg  an.  add:tio;,a; 
highway  hazard  to  authorize  incre.ised  t;r  -- 
weights  of  C'  mnierr'.al  velnc  e<  w:*!nut  h:~t 
Improving   br.-kn.i;  t  qniptr.en',   and 

Whereas  tn.e  Aint-r.^au  A?s.-.cni'i  n.  ,~f  S:,i'e 
Hii-hway  Officia;,-  Ini.-  reported  Th.it  t  n:y  6  7 
pe;cet;:  c:  'h-  u-t.il  mne.n:  >  pf  rural  rrad^  is 
cla.-sitieri  .1-  Inich-type  rr..d^  and  th.\t  ti.\'^ 
r.o'A  available  clearly  slxw  ilie  d::T. '.en.o.  s 
m  iin.:er:al>.  soil  t'p  ^rapr.y  and  elmnite 
am  nc  -.l.e  >e\c:\\l  s^'ati-  c:-.it:nj  wnie  v\- 
r..inf.'  ;n  c-'  .t  iv'n~;;nc!;  ii  and  ma.ive- 
ii.inre  .ind  :n  the  ohanu'er  and  exn-;;:  f 
ti.e    h.j:..A.,y   2.,..;.t:tjj    re.,inrcd    u^    ?<;vt    :he 


citizens  of  the  s.  v^rai  States:  and,  therefore, 
so  long  as  such  factors  are  present  uniform- 
ity of  size  and  weights  by  any  means  is  not 
economically  possible  or  practical,  and  that 
as  the  cost  of  these  highways  falls  upon  the 
Citizens  of  the  several  States,  it  is  the  sov- 
ereign right  and  responsibility  of  the  States 
to  determine  how  their  highways  shall  be 
related  to  the  volume,  size,  and  weight  of 
motor  vehicles  moving  over  them:  and 

Whereas  the  several  States  through  their 
Commission  on  Intersta  e  Cooperation  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  have  studied 
and  considered  all  of  the  factors  involved  in 
this  problem  and  now  have  continuing  com- 
mittees comprised  of  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative officials  working  In  cooperation  with 
the  highway  engineers  of  the  several'  States 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  uniformity 
with  respect  to  welght.s  and  dimensions  of 
ccmmercial  vehicles  based  upwn  highway 
conditions  In  each  State;  therefore  there  is 
no  justification  for  Federal  regulation  in  this 
field:  and 

Whereas  efTective  enforcement  of  Federal 
regulations  will  be  Impractical  because  of  the 
large  Federal  enforcement  personnel  that 
would  be  required  to  patrol  all  highways  and 
l.vway?  en  which  Interstate  commerce  moves — 
witness  the  great  difficulty  tl>at  has  be^n  en- 
countered In  trying  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act:  and 

Whereas  Federal  regulation  of  stich  intrin- 
sic State  functions  as  the  regulation  of  the 
s>zes  and  weights  of  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicles Is  wrong  In  principle  and  would  en- 
croach upon  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  their  citizenry  with  an  adminis- 
tration cla«e  to  and  responsible  at  all  times 
to  them:  Therefore  be  it 

RcMlvrd.  That  we,  the  duly  authorized 
motor-vehicle  administrators  of  the  48  States, 
The  District  of  Columbia,  and  Provinces  of 
Canada,  assembled  In  convention,  do  record 
our  vigorous  opposition  to  the  adoption  by 
the  Coneress  of  any  legi-^lation  authotizing., 
the  reeulatlon  of  sizes  and  weights  of  com-  • 
ni'  r  :.h  motor  vehicles  by  the  Interstate  Comr 
merr>'  CommLssion  or  any  other  Federal 
agerxv:   ar^d  be  it  further 

Krsoltcd.  That  the  executive  director  shall 
forward  to  all  member?  of  the  association  suf- 
ficient copies  of  this  resolution  in  order  that 
these  cipies  may  be  sent  by  the  motor  ve- 
hicle administrators  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress  along  with  a  pcr.=onal  letter  of 
protest. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF     KSN-AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENT.\TR'ES 


take-off  for  our  future  possessions  around 
Capetown  and  Cairo. 

No  oni  ever  spoke  a  truer  truth  than 
Herbert  boover  when  he  said,  "There  is 
an  artiflcial  conditioning  of  American 
minds io  •  war." 

The  aDundant  life  is  not  consistent 
with  thi '  wicked  waste  of  war.  even 
though  he  latter  is  accompanied  with 
thousand  s  of  juicy  contracts. 

Not  fi^  e  House  Members  voted  against 
repeal  because  of  the  labor  situation,  yet 
the  intervention  press  used  that  as  their 
alibi  for  the  close  vote. 

If  Dorithy  Thompson  is  as  bellicose  at 
home  as  she  is  in  front  of  a  typewriter, 
the  authjor  of  Main  Street  is  a  refugee, 
not  a  delerter.     (Milt  Tabor.) 

The  toidency  to  locate  defense  plants 
as  far  «ist  and  west  as  possible  may 
soon  reqjiire  billions  to  fill  in  land.  Per- 
haps ii  ii  to  draw  the  enemy  U-boats  out 
of  the  ocfan. 

RicHArtps.  of  South  Carolina,  and 
South.  o[  Texas,  made  names  for  them- 
selves in  the  repeal  fight.  Men  do  this 
in  Congress  occasionally  just  as  thfy  do 
in  a  world  series  or  on  the  gridiron. 

Ftepresentative  Kleberg,  of  Corpus 
Christi,  cowpunc^er  from  the  biggest 
ranch  in  the.  world,  on  a  recent  trip  to 
South  America  raised  the  roof  with  his 
perfect  Spanish  b  fore  the  Assemblies  of 
Colombia  and  Peru  and  at  a  cattlemen's 
convention  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  pi-^mising  Mr.  McNutt  has  finished 
the  Rep<iblican  Party.  The  same  day 
that  Mr  Morgenthau  told  the  National 
Grange  ^e  would  be  expected  to  feed  the 
world  aftJer  the  war.  Paul  Victory  pledges 
Federal  $id  to  the  States  for  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  This  is  the 
"Nude  al."  You  would  have  thought  it 
was  the  i  Saturday  before  election. 
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Mr    LAMBERTSON      Mr.  Speaker,  we 

are  pr.Keful  that  th:>  ij  the  last  of  two 
Th.dnk.Nizivir.e^. 

The  Roo.M  vt  I: -p,;k. ns  sit-down  labor 
chick',  n,-  h.ave  como  hume  to  roost. 

It  i>  b-eomiae  more  evident  every  day 
tl:a-  thii.s  IS  Elt^anor's  term  and  that  no 
tradi'ion  was  .set  a.side. 

Ih.iff  times  m  6  months  t:>'  Chief  has 
a.vk^'d  for  seven  biihons.  Posc.:bly  that  is 
b'Mnse  we  are  th.e  Seventy-seventh 
Cot-rc.^s. 

The  admiiiist ration  is  f.hbustering  on 
tl:e  stnke-contrul  b.II.  Th.ey  are  waiting 
for  S,-.nra  to  e;\e  thtin  a  >o'.ution. 

'li-ie  M;a:i;:  air  "hineuv-n's  for  early 
Jairdary    en^.pihi-ize    tr.a:    port    as    the 


Fijday,  November  21.  1941 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  in 
our  long  and  glorious  history  has  the 
Thanksgiving  season  found  the  American 
people  with  so  much  to  be  thankful  for 
in  terms!  of  the  deeper  values  of  their 
national  life. 

Whereter  we  look  beyond  the  New 
World  toiay  we  see  only  carnage,  starva- 
tion, demoralizing  class  hatreds,  and  bit- 
ter racial  conflict.  But  at  home  we  sur- 
vey the  oountiful  harvests  of  peace  and 
of  good  \4ill  among  men.  We  are  today 
the  only!  people  on  the  broad  face  of 
God's  earth  who  have  food  to  spare. 

And  we  see  our  people  clinging  tena- 
ciously to  the  historic  inspirations  of 
freedom,  order,  and  law. 

Fieedoi a  of  religion  has  been  our  cher- 
ished birthright  on  this  continent  for 
more  thah  three  centuries. 

Preedoia  of  speech  was  woven  into  the 
very  fabr:  c  of  the  Republic  150  years  ago. 
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Freedom  from  fear  ha^  t»een  the  very 
heartbeat  of  this  Nation  since  the  first 
heroic  colonies  were  established  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; for  had  fear  been  even  a  word  on 
the  tongues  of  those  who  founded  Amer- 
ica in  the  wilderness  there  could  have 
been  no  colonies.  The  rich  panorama  of 
American  history  through  all  the  genera- 
tions since  Jamestown  and  Plymouth 
Rock  b  living  testimony  that  freedom 
from  fear  was  in  the  beginning  the  very 
core  of  American  character.  From  this 
background  may  we  all  pause  today  in  a 
mood  of  reverent  thanksgiving  that 
America  still  is  unafraid. 

The  hobgoblin>  of  fear  which  make  a 
din  and  clatter  among  us  are  but  the 
troubled  imaginings  of  men  and  women 
who  never  have  been  privileged  to  know 
the  hard  blue  steel  of  American  char- 
acter. 

And  so  it  has  been  in  the  historic  view 
with  our  freedom  from  want.  Nowhere 
else  in  all  the  recorded  hit>tory  of  hu- 
manity ha?  any  people  achieved  a  greater 
abundance  and  a  more  widespread  diffu- 
sion of  the  good  things  of  life  than  in 
this  favored  land  of  ours.  America  never 
has  known  famine,  and  she  has  taught 
the  whole  world  to  conquer  pestilence. 
In  relation  to  our  population  we  have 
more  children  in  schools,  better  nutri- 
tion, better  health,  and  more  leisure  than 
any  other  people  in  all  human  history. 

In  the  momentary  confusions  which 
assail  us,  in  the  muttering^  of  those  who 
have  lost  touch  with  the  rut;ged  spirit  of 
America,  we  are  likely  to  lorget  the  true 
grandeur  of  our  national  accomplish- 
ment— the  full  measure  of  those  free- 
doms which  were  hewn  bv  sweat  and 
toil  and  unflinching  moral  fiber  from  a 
savage  wilderness. 

These  are  the  enduring  things  in 
American  life  today.  These  are  the 
things  for  which  the  Nation  is  thankful — 
confident  that  those  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  energy  which  brought  America 
through  the  years  will  prevail  to  pre- 
serve it  through  the  centuries. 

For  these  bounties  we  are  beholden  to 
no  man.  They  flow  from  tht?  character  of 
a  mighty  people  inspired  by  the  ape-old 
aspirations  of  humanity  and  guided  by 
a  humble  and  ennobling  reverence  for 
the  uncounted  benefactions  of  a  benevo- 
lent Providence. 

For  the.se  things  is  America  thank- 
ful— and  for  these  reasons  is  America 
unafraid. 


Have  We  Forgctten 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
opposed  to  the  drastic  revision  of  the 


Neutrality  Act.  because  it  is  obvious  that 
repeal  of  those  sections  forbidding  the 
sending  of  our  armed  merchant  ships 
carrying  contraband  into  combat  artas 
and  belligerent  ports  is  the  final  step 
which  may  involve  us  in  a  shooting  war, 
not  only  on  the  high  seas,  but  on  foreign 
soil.  This  legislation  is  equivalent  to 
entering  war  by  the  back  door. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  appropriation  meas- 
ures and  other  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense during  this  world  crisis.  I  favor 
building  and  maintaining  a  Navy  so 
powerful  that,  with  adequate  support 
from  ahe  Army  and  Air  Corps,  it  will 
resist  and  foredoom  to  failure  any  effort 
by  any  power  or  combination  of  powers 
to  invade  America.  My  conception  of 
national  defense  does  not  embrace  the 
various  measures  which  have  actually  di- 
verted our  resources  and  efforts,  and 
therely  weakened  our  ability  to  meet  all 
contingencies  and  crises  which  may  con- 
front cur  Republic. 

Some  supporters  of  administration  for- 
eign policies  seek  to  accuse  opponents  of 
being  artuated  by  partisanship,  but  I  de- 
sue  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
comment  made  on  November  5. 1941.  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  revision  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  by  the  distinguished 
D.^mocratic  Senator  from  Massachu.sctts, 
David  I.  Walsh,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee: 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  and  let  us  not 
be  a  party  t<.i  the  deception  of  our  people  with 
the  specious  claim  that  the  course  which  it  is 
proposed  that  we  now  take  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  safety  of  America  and  to  di- 
minish the  prospects  of  our  engagement  in 
war.  The  ti-uth  is  the  exact  contrary.  This 
is  not  now  a  question  of  material  retources 
It  is  not  now  a  question  of  dollars.  It  is  not 
now  a  question  of  lend-lease.  It  Is  the  staik 
and  naked  reality  cf  war — total  war — the 
giving  of  American  blood 

It  is  Significant  that,  when  the  House 
voted  on  the  repeal  provision  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  there  were  53  Democrats  among 
the  194  Members  recorded  as  voting  "No." 
In  this  group  were  16  Democratic  chair- 
men of  House  committees,  including 
DouGHTON,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee; StJMNERS  of  Texas,  of  Judiciary; 
M.^NSFiELD.  of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
Rankin  of  Mississippi,  of  Veterans'  Leg- 
islation. Surely,  these  administration 
leaders  are  not  motivated  by  partisan- 
ship! 

London  newspapers  hailed  the  neutral- 
ity revision  as  heading  the  United  States 
for  open  war  against  the  Axis.  The 
Daily  Mail  stated: 

Step  by  step  a  great  American  statesman 
has  brought  his  country  nearer  active  Inter- 
vention. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  engage  in 
all-cut  war.  I  believe  that  Congress  alone 
should  exercise  its  constitutional  power 
of  voting  on  a  war  resolution.  Only  in 
this  way  can  there  be  unity  and  solidar- 
ity in  the  formulation  of  our  foreign 
policies. 

I  am  unwilling  to  sacrifice  needlessly 
the  lives  cf  American  youth  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa.  I  am  unwilling  to  jeop- 
ardize our  American  way  of  life,  by  at- 
tempting to  save  democracy  in  foreign 
lands,  and  losing  it  at  home. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  followmg  ad- 


dress delivered  by  me  r\ » r  the  National 
Broadcastint:   C      r.- :\x    :k  >r.  N\\(.n.b',  r 

13.  1941: 

After  2  days"  debate,  the  Hotite  ci  H  ;  :e- 
senlatives  this  afternoon  concurred  ui  S-  n- 
ate  amendments  repealing  stdions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  which  prohibited  American 
vessels  from  entering  combat  afea^  and  au- 
thorized the  President  to  defiat  such  zones. 
Majority  party  leaders  commended  the  n.em- 
bcrship  for  conducting  the  debate  upv  n  a 
high  plane,  but  what  took  place  in  the  cli...k- 
rooms  end  at  White  House  conJferences  may 
not  have  been  so  eihical.  S^tne  Menibeis 
commuted  iheniselves  ycbterday  sKainst  thi.s 
measure  but  reversed  ihemeelvts  and  today 
bupported  it  on  the  roll  call. 

Although  there  Is  a  divergence  of  opinion 
throughout  the  Nation  over  the  Implications 
of  repeal  of  such  reetrlctious,  it  is  significant 
that  Majority  Leader  McCormaOk  in  his  Glob- 
ing remarks  gave  a.s6urai>ces  that  such  action 
is  in  the  interests  of  preserving  cur  American 
peace  tnd  urged  hi£  party  foUAwers  to  vote 
for  It  as  a  "peace  measurf." 

This  is  a  dramatic  demonstration  that  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  Amrrica  remains  opposed  to 
our  entrance  Into  all-out  war  alid  to  sending 
our  beys  across  the  seas  again  In  an  American 
expeditionary  force. 

This  week  the  Nation  observet!  the  twenty- 
third  anmversury  of  ArmustiCe  Day,  and 
Americans  profoundly  considorcd  the  fclg- 
nlficance  of  the  event,  although  millions  un- 
doubtedly wondered  If  the  holocaust  It  ofB- 
cially  terminated  did  accomplilh  our  objec- 
tives. It  was  a  "war  to  end  wat"  and  a  "war 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  deAiocracy. "  but 
subsequent  developments  hav4  proved  how 
futile  aiid  fantastic  were  those  Logans.  They 
were  adroitly  designed  to  stimulate  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  and  to  jvisllly  partici- 
pation In  foreign  wars. 

AVERT    TRAGEDY    i 'f     W  ^  H 

In  the  years  following  the  rtr>t  Armistice 
Day,  we  vowed  there  should  be  no  recurrence 
of  our  tragic  blunders  Our  former  allies 
soon  forgot  our  unselfish  aid,  and  com- 
placently watched  developments  that  were 
destined  to  result  in  the  second!  pha.se  of  the 
World  War.  When  more  than  4,000  000  young 
Americans  were  mustered  out  of  service — half 
of  whom  had  been  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces — they  resolved  that  they  would 
consecrate  their  efforts  to  a\eriing  the 
tragedy  of  war  and  to  makmc  permanrr.t 
the  blessings  of  peace  Among  the  several 
organizations  perfected  to  facilitate  these  ob- 
jectives, the  American  Legion,  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  serve  as  Idaho  State  com- 
mander, gained  prominence  and  prestige  by 
sponsoring  a  program  universally  acc'  pted. 

Legionnaires  fearlessly  urged  adequate  pre- 
paredness to  defend  this  country  against  all 
potential  enemies.  They  courageously  ls- 
sailed  all  subversive  elements  Within  our  b  r- 
ders  as  a  menace  undermining  our  structure 
of  government.  They  urged  that  the  United 
Statts  be  kept  free  from  all  ef.Uinghng  for- 
eign alliances,  advc eating  strict  adherence  to 
the  Monroe  D.>ctri«e.  For  two  decades,  these 
veterans  stressed  the  necessity  of  e.dopting  a 
universal  service  act,  having  for  its  motive 
the  utilization  of  capital,  industry,  and  labor, 
«s  well  as  men  to  fight  in  the  event  of  a 
future  national  emergency  iThls  principle 
was  to  Insure  equal  service  for  (all  and  special 
privileges  for  none.  This  atteftipt  to  outlaw 
pn  fiteering  in  times  of  emergency  was  based 
upcn  the  flagiant  waj-te  and  extravagance 
which  marked  our  partlcipatiorl  In  "  <  W  'id 
War.  when  2:3.000  new  milllonanei  wtrt 
created. 

WHY   DISCARD   OBJECTllES? 

This  program  has  won  the  acclaim  and  the 
approval  of  Americans,  who  have  been  g  '<"'- 
ful  that  these  veterans  have  provided  m  ..■  ;.t 
and  aggrebsive  leadership  in  def ending  me 
traditions  of  this  Republ.c.  ij.spite  bvn. pa- 
thetic concern  for  the  devastation  and  ingic 
despair  In  other  countries,  are  Americans  n^w 
willing   to  teir.pcrize   with   U.^:e  ideals  and 
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to  dl>card  Xhf&c  realistic  objectives  which  have 

b'-rr  so  faithfully  and  efTectually  >pon-crf  d  by 
t;.     A-Tirnc.'.n  L^'glnn? 

l>«-pite  the  significance  of  Armistice  D:»y. 
ptibi.c  interest  soun  waned  in  tho.s*  thousands 
of  men  who  returned  to  their  homes  w;th 
disabihties  and  who  were  destined  to  endure 
hiird.'hip*  thrnughout  their  lifetime  When 
tlie  dfpresjlon  overtook  this  country  and  It 
m-ns  decided  to  effect  economies  In  govern- 
mental expenditures,  these  disabled  veterans 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  retrench- 
ment. It  was  In  1933  that  menaer  compen- 
sation benefits  to  dl-abhd  men  were  radi- 
cally redu'-ed  or  eliminated 

In  1932.  the  National  Economy  Leagu--  %>,..- 
the  spearhead  of  the  drive  for  the.-e  econo- 
mies, largely  n»  'he  .x-^'t.-e  f  war  veterans. 
GrenviUe  Clark  N. -.v  Y  ;k  C;-y  attorney,  was 
c!  1  :  m\n  of  thai  league,  and  later  became  the 
1.'  'J  r  a  group  of  tntervpntir,ni.-.ts  who  In- 
spired and  drafted  the  S.lective  Service  Act 
of  1940  It  !«  noteworthy  that  the  ec(  nr.my- 
mlnded  Clark  proposed  In  the  original  meas- 
ure that  young  men,  unscripted  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces,  be  paid  only  $5  per  month 

ETONOMT    .-    .YAMSTS 

t;.,-  -,.!ne  Wall  :?:.vvt  attorney,  as  the 
right-hand  assistant  of  Secretary  of  War  Stlm- 
6on,  is  new  exerting  a  powerful  influence  In 
the  defense  program  of  the  Nation,  particu- 
larly ccncerna:g  expenditures-  of  $13.000000,- 
000  utider  the  lcnd-iea.se  program  Former 
«'''!■'  :i-.'.-;ii:'  »-;  w.i;:  STeet  a.^ioclates  uf 
C'..:<  A-.'  !,  .V  ;.  :,;.i.<  k<  y  pcsitions  in  the 
admi:i:.-,T..tiun  at  Washington,  and  are 
clam  r-.i;  ;  f,r  war  new.  with  expenditures  of 
$U0  (X)ii  (,(>o  oou  or  m.ore — and  the  loss  cf  m:l- 
1.    I.-     :  Iive.s 

D-.i::;ig  the  \V  :::  \V  ,:  •;.,■  Iniquitous 
"<-■'•• -\):\I^^^  -v~-.  ;m,  w.,,  u.-ed  tc  raid  the  Fed- 
eral l:e.i-u*v  1  ;..•:.  :^  no  cost-plus  pchcv  in 
operation  now  but  C(;mpetitive  bids  have 
been  outmoded,  and  fat  pn.  fits  are  being 
p  .;  by  !lKse  liui;e  corporations  which  con- 
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f  tile  Goveri.ment  contracts.  Have 
'  r.  .i;.^t:-  tx-,  n  driven  from  the 
Lf--  than  a  tu'Cide  ago  the  re- 
■'  :in  "econcni.c  r  \.i;i-->"  was  used, 
;:■'■  \  i'.  ;  iHtause  economic 
A:.'  ;:. nil,  :.-..,.  .i.  World  War  da\s. 
ai.d  ai;.i:!i  they  duni.:..i'f  iv.a;.v  nriancial 
traii.>-.tc';>  i:S  within  ■Ai:  ct  it  i.-e  pn  ,■:  .m. 

T:.< Tt^  >  ,1  c  i.Mi.r  r;.i!ii.  r  ;  :  liiuty  of 
purp.  .-i;  a:.d  a  juibi.c  n-..  :.i:e  -hi:  wA.  result 
In  solidarity  in  -nj-'p..  rt  :  .  ur  :■.  rti^i.  p  .;;.;(■- 
Ir  i.s  recoi;;;:?eci  :l)at  tii- re  can  be  no  etScieut 
ccv  jie.'.i-.,  ::  u:.til  a  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens iuts  afjjiurt.'  faith  and  confidence  in  our 
objectives.  N.itional  unity  will  command 
th.it  e-scntial  loyalty  and  devction  of  all  the 
p-'  pie  wh.cn  candor.  Instead  of  subterfuge. 
r;'..i:.Kteni-,es  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
f.o:-  It  w  not  ccndi;c!\e  '-  unitv  and  morale 
When  .^::.  r.cans  niu-t  :.  ..cl  :.  :e:i:ii  di.-patclus 
fel.M.-  i!  :r  ;n  Lcrui::.  t-  U.iin  about  current 
•!•■'  ••:!  1';-  :.  ii  .'.t-.vl  ;-:ntr.-..~  ii.\clvini2;  our  ewn 
c  u;:ry  Tr.ey  fail  lo  c.mpiehend  why  such 
Pt.i!;:n.,'ius  are  net  directly  relea.nd  m  our 
Natioiial  Capita!,  so  that  war  objectives  and 
plan.s    may    be    explained    thnu-^h.    .American 

S^    ll-r-  S 

N.'twithstanding  ;!-,:>  pui  ;;r  .i;  ;•,  ,,;  for 
!<  trends  which  inoicate 
:^i:ii;  overwaehnt  d  by  tiie 
>  a;.t!  b.^,  try  which  have 
In  C  1.  ".  e~-  those  who 
■v.\i'.  -A:;. inc. Ill  traditions 
l.e;;-  ir.  t:', -.s  .ire  impihit.td 
U    i^f    be::u    p:\'-Ni.-i.    wh.ie 


unity,     there 
America n.s    .i  e 

J.,::v     ::.•    :>  r.i:; 

et.cu.fed     i:i;i.  : 

dtftiul      fui.i:..:' 

fire   v. I.:;;  d  a:.d 

They    are    at\-\i: 

ne\».>pa;.er>    i:-;iu;i;e    m    M.;e.ir    c.oiip.w^-s    to 

dl.screOit  t:-;e:n 

Tlie  .-pt-.iri'.p.ul    ■:   •.;.:-  c!r.\e 
to'n    r.ewvpaper      .A.re    v    i;    v. 
Fuch   Ljviiti.iiire   111   preler-'t;  v 
duly  elected   ri.  presi-ntat  ;•.  e<  :: 

Under  ?ur.h  abiiorir.a'.  co:ui 
United  States  ?ncoe,<.-fu'.:v  uph  Id  rieiv.>  cr.if.c 
Ideals  abroad,  while  such  repreh.cn.-ib'.e  tac- 
tics are  ci't-.dor.ed  at  h.iv.e'  dr.  cot  re:,  n 
and  persecution  be  tolerated  m  this  country. 


.i   \V, 


>i:;i.c- 

.iCCept 


t;:e  Cot.jres-' 
lotis    car.    *h.e 


while  we  condemn  similar  policies  In  totali- 
tarian countries?  Is  it  possible  to  bludgeon 
and  to  intimidate  Americans  into  a  state  of 
national  unity  through  denial  of  constitu- 
tional proces.ses? 

Americans  were  recently  advised  of  post- 
war aims  to  rehabilitate  the  entire  world  with 
our  resources.  There  have  always  been,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be.  millions  of  people 
Ill-fed.  Ill-clad,  and  Ill-housed  throughout 
Euro,pe  and  A.^ia.  but  our  first  concern  should 
be  to  alleviate  similar  conditions  in  this 
country,  where  the  President  himself  has 
stated  one-third  of  our  population  is  in  this 
category.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  pronounced 
need  of  freedom  of  thouj^ht  and  expression 
among  people  on  those  continents,  but.  first, 
we  should  vigorously  defend  such  rights  here. 
There  may  be  tragic  need  cf  guaranteeing 
religious  liberty  in  all  of  the  totalitarian 
countries  of  the  world,  but  intolerance 
should  first  be  banished  from  our  own  land. 
The  specter  of  fear  may  stalk  through  foreign 
lands  and  constitute  a  threat  to  security  and 
peace,  but  we  can  contribute  little  to  curbing 
thi.s  menace  so  long  as  fear  and  uncertainty 
dominate  the  minds  and  consciences  of  our 
own  citizens.  The  ''four  freedoms"  may  in- 
spire a  crusade  abroad,  but  here  in  America 
there  is  primary  and  urgent  need  of  guaran- 
teeing them,  so  that  they  will  not  be  fcre- 
dof)med  to  extinction.  They  cannot  be  pre- 
served el.sewhere  and  forfeited  at  home 
Liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy  may  be 
priceless  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  they  are 
more  priceless  In  our  own  country.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  '•fight  eternally."'  but  the 
blessings  of  peace  are  preferable  to  the 
scourge   of   war. 

MASTERS   OF    OUE    DESTINY 

More  than  two  decades  ago  we  learned  the 
bitter  lessons  of  warfare,  with  their  despair 
and  disillusionment.  Surely  these  experi- 
ences have  not  been  in  vain,  so  that  another 
generation  of  i.mericans  must  subject  them- 
selves to  econom.ic  and  financial  chaos  which 
will  Jeopardize  this  last  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion! While  Armistice  Day  has  lost  much  ^,cf 
its  original  significance,  it  should  symbolize, 
not  oiUy  the  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  hfr  es. 
but  Inspire  Americans  now  to  weigh  care- 
fully their  decisions  and  tc  circumscribe  their 
action.-!,  so  that  a  free  people  may  continue  to 
be  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

H.  re.  132.C00.000  people  are  loyal  and  de- 
V.  ted  to  our  form  of  government,  and  fully 
sense  their  responsibility  and  obligation  to 
preserve  this  American  heritage  of  cltlzen.-h;p. 
Therefore,  they  question  why  it  should  be 
rece.'vsary  to  surrender  their  rights  and  to 
repudiate  the  Constitution  as  a  prerequisite 
in  their  crusade  for  liberty,  freedom,  and 
democracy  abroad 

The  strength  of  the  Nation  lies  in  the 
voluntary  will  of  Amerlcjiiis  lo  make  sacri- 
fices and  to  function  without  coercion.  Not 
only  must  there  be  industrial  strength,  con- 
tingent upon  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  a 
free  people,  but,  in  every  village,  town,  and 
city,  there  mii-t  be  an  expression  cf  true 
-American  Idea's  National  defense  can  best 
be  attained  through  voluntary  service  under 
a  dem.ocratlc  system  that  guarantees  the  pro- 
tection of  human  liberties  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  constitutlon.nl  rights.  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  persi-cu'ion.  and  vilification  have  no 
place  in  cur  phi'cscphy  of  life. 

PREiiERVE    CIVIL    LIBERTIES 

The  Commander  in  Ch.ef  has  called  upon 
all  citizen.-  to  participate  In  our  common  de- 
fense. If  tins  is  to  be  accomplished,  assur- 
ances must  be  gixc  by  cur  nationa:  leaders 
that  there  will  be  no  curtailment  nor  black- 
out of  civil  lltjerites.  America  can  and  will 
answer  this  summons,  with  a  profound  reah- 
z  :•.■-■..  of  the  burdens  placed  upon  each  of  us. 
Th.-  Republic  15  the  bu  wark  of  our  indl- 
viclua.  rights,  and  our  Nation's  strength  will 
be  contiMser.t.  not  only  upon  our  armed 
fv  rce.-  but  up.,  n  the  fact  r.t-.  t..t'  i.uok-,  and 
every  e.eaier;:  ol  iiat;_:idi  l.:o. 


Only  1    a    full    comprehension    of 

American.  laeaU.  a  sympt^thetic  understanding 
of  our  ob  )ectives,  and  voluntary  cooperation 
by  all.  car  the  United  States  fulfill  its  destiny 
in  this  h?mlsphere.  This  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  provide  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
necessary  for  bringing  peace  and  stability  to 
a  world  w  ilch,  ultimately,  must  face  the  stark 
realism  o: '  restoring  order  and  sanity. 


O.r  Shippip.:  P.-oblem 
ExjrENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF   C.*LIFORNI.\ 

IN  THg  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ARTICLE 


F'iday.  November  21.  1941 


FROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES   COM- 
MERCIAL NEWS 


Mr.  LQLANTD  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  jiist  received  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
mercial Jews,  publbhed  in  Los  Angeles. 
Friday.  I  ovember  7.  In  this  paper  is  an 
article  in  connect ioxj  with  our  shortage  of 
ships  anil  sliipping  space. 

This  a  jpears  to  me  to  be  a  rather  in- 
telligent article,  and  if  the  things  con- 
tained tl  erein  are  true,  it  will  be  found 
that  moit  of  the  time  of  our  ships  is 
spent  in  vaiting  to  be  unloaded.  It  does 
appear  t(i  me  that  the  writer  is  sound  in 
his  suggcrtion  that  if  ways  and  means 
were  fou  id  for  unload.ng  these  ships,  it 
certainly  would  help  our  shipping  prcb- 
l6m. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
read  this 

I  From  th  ?  Los  nngeles' Commercial  News  of 
November  7.  1941 J 

IN  OUR  OPINION 

(By  Clarence  Marthi) 

If.  thrcugh  sjme  first-class  legerdemain, 
anyone  c  )uld  discover  100  merchant  ships, 
each  of  tl  era  from  8  COO  to  10  000  tons  cargo 
capacity.  I  n  first-class  condition  and  with  full 
crews  real  i>  for  duty,  we  imagine  the  news 
would  be  ireeted  with  cheers  by  both  Britain 
and  the  '  Inited  States. 

We  knew  where  there  is  such  a  group  of 
ships,  anc    probably  mere 

We  hav  ■  just  heard  the  report  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship  captain  who  has  completed  a  vovage 
to  the  R(d  Sea  area  His  story  is  that"  on 
arrival  at  the  Red  Sea  port  he  expected  to 
unload  in  .  bout  3  days,  which  would  be  a 
normal  tine.  Instei.d.  his  ship  was  there  17 
days,  muc  i  of  the  time  in  danger  of  bombing. 

When  he  discharge  was  completed  the 
ship  was  ordered  to  Aden  for  fuel:  but  75 
othi'r  shij  s  had  also  been  ordered  there  and 
each  of  tl  em  were  awaiting  their  turn  for  a 
share  in  i  jieager  supply  of  cil  Some  ex- 
pected a  « -we2k  wait. 

Instead  of  waiting  the  captain  requested 
permisiioii  to  proceed  to  Bombay.  On  arrival 
there  he  y  as  Instructed  to  go  to  a  dozen  small 
ports  to  pi  :k  up  small  parcels  of  cargo  Thus. 
Instead  of  a  normal  3-day  loading  period,  the 
ship  spen  anothei  2  weelis  picking  up  cargo 
here  and    here 

From  t:  lis  report  it  Is  apparent  that  ap- 
proximate iy  100  ship::  are  spending  useless 
time  wait  ng  for  discharge  waiting  for  fuel, 
waiting  fc  r  cargo,  waiting  for  orders. 

Yesterdi  y  we  read  a  report  of  the  amaze- 
ment of  ;he  British  authorities  in  Icel.-md 
over  the  i  peed  with  which  American  supply 
ships  wer(   unloaded  there. 


ArrKMUX  TO  Tiii:  CUNGI:I■:^:^iL'XAL  KKCUiii) 


Putting  the  two  together,  we  think  that 
this  effort  to  ge  supplies  to  the  fighting 
fronts  could  be  greatly  speeded  and  thus  re- 
lease a  fleet  of  'waiting  "  ships.  We  thmk 
the  us«  of  a  few  experle.iced  American  steam- 
ship men  here  and  there  would  be  the  answer. 

We  suggest  the  variety  who  are  not  too 
careful  with  their  ian^tuace  and  who  know 
how  and  when  to  cuss  with  appropriate  gusto. 
A  few  choice  American  cuss  words  have  been 
known  before  to  shock  various  peoples  into 
action. 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  a  small  staff 
of  "trouble  shooters"  spotted  here  and  tliere 
to  look  after  seriovis  trstfHc  Jams.  Apparei.tly 
inoi  t  such  two-fbted  men  are  needed,  with 
a  good  vocabulaTy. 


The  S  rike 


t::tension  of  remarks 
HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

:  F   M.^io.-. .  :it.sL  r> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Novctnber  21,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FR<   \!    IV.K  BOSTON   POST 


Mr.  McCORN5.MK  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 
(From  the  Boston  Post  of  November  19.  1941 1 

THE   STRllCE 

Only  one  element  Involved  In  the  present 
captive  coal  mine  strike  will  eventually  win. 

That  Is  the  people  of  the  United  Siates. 

All  other  interests,  real  or  pretended,  will 
have  to  bow  Inevitably  before  the  common 
gQ*.)d  of  the  whole  people 

Thus  It  is  useless  to  take  sides  in  the  mat- 
te: or  to  discuss  Issues  pro  or  con.  The  In- 
tel ested  parties  at  nreS'»nt  are  the  unions,  the 
steel  interests,  and  the  Government  of  the 
country. 

All  have  their  arguments,  and,  we  assume, 
all  have  valid  reasons  for  the  impasse. 

However.  In  the  matter  of  strike  legislation 
by  Congress,  which  is  now  beginning  lo  as- 
sume Important  proportions,  we  do  have 
plenty  of  precedent  both  here  and  abroad. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  banning  of 
the  right  to  strike  was  the  first  weapon  of  the 
dictators.  They  banned  all  organizations  in 
the  name  of  national  need.  The  dissolving 
Cf  labor  unions  in  Germany  was  no  more 
drastic  than  the  Incor^loration  cf  the  unions 
In  the  Government  of  Ita^y  or  the  replace- 
ment of  unions  by  the  Bolshevik  Party  In 
Russia. 

These  lands  are  now  locked  in  war.  A  re- 
calcitrant unionism  in  Germany  might  have 
hampered  Hitler's  arms  expansion  and  de- 
layed his  ruih  to  war. 

France  did  not  ban  strikes  until  too  late. 
England  has  a  unirn  tradition  which  is  not 
necessary  to  dissolve  by  law 

Thus  only  in  Ameiica  has  free  unionism 
and  the  right  to  strik-'  been  preserved.  Dur- 
ing the  Ri.^osevelt  administration  unlcnisin 
and  the  right  tc  strike  has  been  carefully 
Incorporated  in  cur  law. 

Now  we  are  facing  an  emergency  greater 
than  that  of  any  ether  country  within  the 
past  10  years  Germany  bad  no  enemies  ready 
to  spring  at  her  tiiioat  when  she  banned 
unions  Neither  did  Italy.  Neither  did  Rus- 
sia England  in  1939  w.is  probably  as  badly 
off  as  wc  are  now  Industrially,  but  she  had 
her   navy. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  America's  for- 
eign policy,  we  are  forced  at  present  by  that 


foreign  policy  to  lengths  In  Industry  to  which 
no  nation  ever  went.  We  are  pledged  to  de- 
liver billions  cf  dollars'  worth  of  war  supplies 
to  England  and  Russia,  and  we  are  pledged 
to  a  huge  rearmament  program  of  our  own. 

That  brings  us  to  the  question.  Is  the  emer- 
gency greater  than  the  principle? 

As  CoRgress  moves  uneasily  toward  restric- 
tive legislation  it  must  consider  first,  in  the 
order  of  things,  the  good  of  the  pecple  of 
America. 

If  the  emergency  demands  It,  we  must  have 
it.  For  If  Congress  does  not  provide  the 
people  will  themselves  force  It. 


the  Great  Schism,  the  rise  of  Islam,  the  Mon- 
gol lnvasion.s.  tlie  wars  of  religion,  or  the 
French  Revolution.  The  thought  deserve* 
to  be  pondered  deeply 
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Bishops    Plea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.DINGELL 

OF    Mil.  HIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  November  21.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 

PO^T 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  21. 
1941.  pertinent  to  and  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  recent  action  of  Ameri- 
can bishops  in  this  country: 

[From    the   Washingtcn    Post    of    November 
21.  19411 

BISHOPS'    FLEA 

The  pronunclamcnto  of  the  Catholic 
bUhops — aside  from  its  explicit  condemna- 
tion of  nazi-iem,  communism,  and  antl- 
semitlsm — may  seem  to  the  ordinary  reader 
to  t>e  composed  largely  of  generalities  But 
this  is  so  only  because  religious  teaching  Is 
comprised  of  general  principles  which  are 
applicable  to  particular  circumstances  as 
they  arise  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  docu- 
ment Is  of  great  significance  This  signifi- 
cance may  be  determined  by  the  situations 
to  which  the  generalities  emphasized  in  the 
pronouncement  are  directly  applicable 

Thus  the  reiteration  upon  the  respect  due 
to  constituted  civil  authority  and  the  In- 
sistence on  the  point  that  freedom  has  limi- 
tations are  plainly  admonitions  to  clerics  and 
laymen  not  to  carry  opposition  to  Govern- 
ment policies  to  lengths  that  might  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  Government  or  disrupt 
national  unity.  The  bi^hcp8  point  out  that 
the  whole  civil  fabric  even  in  this  ceuntry 
has  been  endangered  by  happenings  abroiid. 
And  the  exhortation  to  workers  and  employ- 
ees to  "refrain  from  doing  anything  harmful 
to  the  general  welfare"  Is  an  implicit  con- 
demnation of  the  mtransigence  which  is  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  our  national 
security  Implicitly  the  bishops  seem  to  de- 
mand that  any  legitimate  criticism  of  the 
President  on  questions  of  foreign  poLcy  or 
national  defense  must  be  tempered  by  recog- 
nition of  the  tremendous  responsibiUticB 
resting  upon  his  decisions. 

Finally,  the  bishops  acknowletige,  net  im- 
plicitly but  directly,  that  the  destiny  of  the 
church  is  involved  In  the  same  crisis  which 
now  confronts  the  political  order  They  call 
it  the  gravest  crisis  "since  the  church  came 
out  of  the  catacombs, "  that  ia  to  say,  in 
more  than  1.600  years.  In  historical  per- 
spective the  Importance  of  this  statement  be- 
comes tremendous  It  means  that  the  bish- 
ops consider  the  threat  offered  to  Christian- 
ity to  be  greater  than  the  threats  offered  by 


Fedirnl  Pr-^-^r'ni   Needed  f."r  Training  of 
.■^irpane  Mechanics 


EXTENSION   OF   I,':  .M.'.:M.- 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST  VIRCINU  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 


Monday,  Norrmbt'T  Ij.  li^41 


ARTICLE  FROM  SOUTHERN   FLIGHT 


Mr.  RAiNDOLPH,  Mi  Sptak.  r,  iL  ;.-  r.-.y 
sincere  de.^ire  that  Members  ol  Cont;;  .v-, 
acquaint  them.selvi  -  m..!:  '!  (  :■..-  ..-  I'T 
favoiable  action  ou  il  H.  bCji>.  v.l:.i!',  I 
introduced  on  September  19.  A  Ike 
measure  is  pending  in  •)'■  F^'Miate.  ha\'.ng 
as  its  sponsor  in  that  b.  .;.v  :he  Honorrtblt^ 
Pat  McCarran.  It  is  my  "belief  tha'  ut 
.should  pa.ss  an  amendment  to  the  C  \.l 
Pilot  Training  Act  so  that  we  can  d'  \.  i  p 
a  vast  reservoir  of  urgent  a  iv  •  ri-  d  il  ine 
mechanics.  It  would  put  Inhind  nati  i.al 
defense  the  full  facilities  of  dozens  ol  f::!-' 
training  institutions  now  cperatin^  at 
half  their  capacity  or  less.  And  it  v.^  vAd 
save  millions  of  Federal  dollars  by  hnl;  ;n^: 
construction  or  purcha.se  of  duplicate 
training  schools  until  existent  school.^  are 
operating  at  maximum  capacity,  O  P  M. 
Director  Knudsen  demands  more  planes. 
more  facilitl''S  wofklng  at  emerpenry 
speed,  more  economy  II  11  ',Cj5  .i:..  \\' i.s 
the  challenge  on  even  pi  iiit. 

An  interesting  and  informative  ait  ale 
from  Southern  Flight    m   :l.-    N  '.•rr.btr 
issue  follows: 
[From   Southern   Flight   of   November    1941 J 

We  approach  you  in  support  of  the  Civil 
Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939  amendment  bill — 
the  most  effective  plan^  yet  offered  to  speed 
up  airplane  pn  duction  and  provide  adrq  late 
maintenance  ol    those  planes. 

We  maintain  that  the  facilities  cf  aviation  s 
private  schools — lor  20  years  the  chief  factor 
in  every  type  of  aviation  training — stand 
wastefully  unused  while  Federal  agencies  buy 
duplicate  schoolB  and  equipment,  Like  to 
check  that  sinsatlonal  stattmenf  Then 
contact  the  Aeronauticai  Charnber  of  Ccm- 
merce   of  America,  right   in  V^tshington 

That  authoritative  assoclatioh  recently  sur- 
veyed 12  prlvfite  schools,  all  cf  which  hold 
Army  contracts  for  training  eChsted  men  as 
mechanics.  With  the  United  atates  absorbed 
In  an  all-out  national-defense  program,  you 
might  expect  these  top-ranking  schools  to  be 
working  at  full  speed  to  suppljr  trained  men. 

But  no — they  were  operating  at  less  than 
50  percent  capacity  If  even  these  schools 
can't  keep  their  civilian  classrooms  full,  what 
chance  have  the  50  otner  private  schools 
which  should  be  training  the  itia'ny  thou.-and 
wcikers  the  plane  factories  ahd  air  services 
need  so  urgently? 

Southern  Plight's  viewpoint  k  anythlna  but 
Isolated  To  those  who  know  the  actual  facts 
the  logical  solution  sticks  out  like  a  sore 
thumb  For  a  notably  clear  analysis  of  the 
problem  read  The  Need  For  K'rrre  Aircraft  Mc- 
charlcs.  In  the  United  States  Air  Service's 
magazine  fcr  October      A  few  qxcerpts: 

"We  need  Una  of  thcusandj  of  additional 
mechanics  in  our  aircraft  and  tnglne  plants  1/ 


I 
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the  txpai  c;:n(;  projfrom  ts  to  bt-  inrt  on  ^^chLCl- 
ule  •  •  •  All  told,  the  United  States  can 
us4»  A  half  million  trained  mechanics  next 
J  ear      *     •      • 

••Largely,  the  cause  for  so  much  unused 
trBtnin?  facilities  has  been  the  vocational 
tr:Uriln(?  activities  of  the  United  States  Office 
Of  Education  •  •  •  Vocational  training, 
fostered  by  the  Government  through  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  Is  draining 
all  thf  private  .'^cnools  cf  civilian  sttidents. 
Enrn!lmfr:t<  are  droppi:.-      :'       •      •      ' 

■•AM>iisiant  Secretary  (  :  e'  n.:'..'rt_.:  Kut>ert 
Hinckii-y.  whose  civil  pilot-training  pros^ram 
ha^  been  remarkably  successful,  has  just 
caused  to  be  made  a  survey  to  show  what  Is 
•ro;nK  on  and  what  are  the  needs  In  mechanic 
training  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  would  like 
to  train  mechanics  as  his  civil  pilot-training 
precriim  is  turning  out  pilots 

V  is  a  sure  bet  that  th;-  -a  ;:  (•  ::■  :  ;f 
a  !'■■  ent  bill  ofTertd  bv  Sina''  :  Pat  MlLauran 
c;  Nevada,  and  Intri  <i  ;  •  ,1  t;v  Pa'presentative 
.lf\N;s-r,=;  R\Nrvirii  :  W-^t  Virginia.  Is 
I--':  I-  ;:;:::-  ':.•  C.'.il  Pilot  Training 
Act  '  r  lyjl'  by  aulhonz.iii,'  tiie  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority  to  train  mechanics  as  well  as 
pilots  Inasmuch  as  prU.i''  ><  iiools  are  train- 
ing civil  pilot-training  ^*  id'  r.ts.  It  follows 
t!',.it  ru' chanics  ;i:  ■  wi  iil<'l  be  traiiud  m  prl- 
\.i'r   -r:i'<'I-      Ti..i'   vuiultl  l-.'lp  ni:>:hnly  ■ 

Sijvi' l.ei":;  V'.:^:,'  l.,i.-i  J\i-t  ron^pieteJ  ii-  -ur- 
\e;  I  :  ::.■  'it;  ;  :.■.  I't  M'hi  c:,^  di?i.r»b*'d  m  the 
HMl  ?>'.;;'■:      !-;     :  A.  ;;ir ;.  ,•;  Schocls.    Their  re- 

I  •:r*>  '.!..i.  .i-c  •:..i'  'ht  y  sire  now  training  an 
iiiii'.u.i;  •  •,.!  :  i\  'v^3  students;  and  that  with 
t!'.r  e  -!-.,:•-  re:'  .'.av  'li' V  c  n)d  l)e  -a,:  •  mmo- 
d.i".!..'  ..:.  ;i;'.:.r..\i  t.^'al  if  1  <ti  ,i87  Ti.iinrfs. 
Tile   d.rTtr- :.it    :-    Uil8.)4  studen'  •   jer    vt-,,r  — 

II  h,^'  >•■-,'  •■  Ward  tile  prcdue'.ion  .n.d  ii.a;!.'>  - 
i..i!.Cf  ■  ;  '.AT  mere  plane-  T!,at  i::;^;-.r  n..ike 
t);r  i|i:T-::(e  b>.  tworii  def' at  ,ii;d  \  ;(  t    ry 

V  i;r  i)  :  ;. -val  prur...:'.lv  \v.-u'.d  r'.'.  \v  them 
t  ■  tire.'ik  '.i\p  bittleneck  ir.  :i.r.'r:if:  wotkers 
:i:.ii  thus  ^peed  up  nntit';..:!  de;.  :'.>e  :i:.d.  sec- 
(  !'.{!. 1! '.Iv,  to  c.;ntinue  oper.-t;;.'  w.  a  tii  Id  they 
\VA\r  served  so  rtTectlve'v  Tr.  v  eiily  want 
t.^  do  the  job  which  iv.  t:  s^  last  ;i:-.alysis  the 
0:r;;  e  of  Production  M.r..  :   1..   :.'   >  ciemnnc!- 


!!.<    :r.i;st    bo    done    a:.tl    d 


CiU..K!-, 


at.d 


wliU'h  r.o  public  aviation  schcol  ccuki  even 
h.i'pe  ti'  achieve  prior  to  the  peace  conference. 

T]\r\  reflect  in  var^ir.L;  Tenr.s  a  l).i-.r.::;y 
un  ■  u:id  condition  wli'.th  only  C'"r.-r- >-  i.in 
(rrrei-  And  the  remedy  r^■s•-  m  t:.^-  ad.  "-  :'. 
r:  n;-'  'wo  w.ud-  •;>  the  C\:.\  P;!  t  Tr>.:.::;^ 
Art  V.  i;  have  St-.::  1'.:a'.  L.'.v.  m.-ler  Asslst- 
a;.t  S  rretary  H;:;.klevs  nb'.e  .i;;pl:  atlon. 
build  '.ip  a  Vita!  b.irk!  e  ct  p;l.>*s  Wiu'  not 
a\::hon/e  h.srn  I'.krw.-e  t^  d(  v- lop  th  nis.i'.uJs 
cf  mechanics  \\:-\:  lit  wh  in  the  plli  t~  t;-..  :ii- 
>el\-'s  w  n-.'.d  be  crour.LW.  d  f,:r  lack  cf  p'.ai.es 
I.  r  s'  r  \  ;  i^   ' 

V.  t.  r  r  •]:,■  C:v;!  Pil-t  Traiiunc  Act 
an'.er.thr.e:.'  Mr  C  v-tiessina:-'.  I*  wi'.l  ■".-tart 
'eii.  tlv;:.c'  a:.d  ki-ep  'cm  ;^.\'.:-j"  Is  ti';'.  re 
Bn\t!i;;.j  t^;-.;  ;;,■:•  \  m  i  .ni'.d  d>  f.  r  A:r.t.r;ia  ill 
th:s    ht  vi:    i  I    r:i-:s  ' 


Separate  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF    Nrw    VCRK 

IN  THE  HOVsE  OF  REPRESLNIAIIVES 


Fndav.  Xovcmbcr  21.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   MAJ    ALEXANDER   P    DE 
SEVERSKY 


Mr,  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider 
leave  to  exterid  my  remaiks  in  tl:e  Rec- 
ord I  includo  an  intrifsting  article  by 
Maj.    Akxander    P.    Do    Seversky.     The 


article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
an.>wt'rin2  attacks  on  proposals  to  estab- 
\\A\  :\  s-paij-.  AmVrican  air  force. 
M'  rnbc!.-  I  :  CongiebS  and  the  American 
public  '.i..!l  find  it  worthy  of  much  con- 
.^ideration.  Tl.*  article  appeared  in  the 
Timfs-Hera.d  Wa-hininon.  D  C.  No- 
vember 19    11*41 

[From  the  Washington  Times.-Herald  of 

N  vrmibcr  19,  1941 1 

.s.%'f  \H  IF  li  A  ¥  .Attempted  by  Separate  Atr 
Force  Foes — Campaign  Against  Unifild 
Command  Well  TiMf.n,  De  Seveesky 
Asserts 

(By  Ma  J  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky)' 

A  spirited  and  concerted  campaign  has  been 
under  way  In  this  country  In  recent  months, 
intensified  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  discredit  the  work  of  the 
British  Royal  Air  Force. 

Tlie  campaign.  In  the  form  cf  magazine 
articles  and  speeches  by  military  men  and 
civilian  officials,  has  drawn  from  British  mili- 
tary circles  the  charge  that  these  American 
spokesmen  are  mistaken  in  their  basic  facts 

SETMS  WTLL  TIMED 

The  timing  of  the  cam^.aign  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  accidc-ntal,  since  it  comes  en  the 
eve  of  congressional  hearings  on  proposals 
to  establish  the  American  Air  Force  as  a 
separate  military  service  en  terms  cf  equality 
with  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

The  undisguised  purpose  cf  the  effort  is  to 
present  the  R    A    F.  to  the  American  people 
as  "a  horrible  example"  cf  the  consequences 
of  a  separate  air  ministry  not  under  the  ccn-_ 
trol  of  the  British  Admlra  ty  or  war  ministry. 

To  meet  the  natural  objection  that  the 
German  Luftwaffe,  a  separate  service  with 
exactly  the  same  crganizational  status  as  the 
German  Army  or  Navy,  has  functioned  much 
too  well  for  the  comfort  of  humanity,  the 
same  sp.  kesmen  argue  that  Germany's  avia- 
tion is  not  really  but  cnly  seemingly  in- 
dependent. 

STRA.\-GELY    UN.1NIMOUS 

A  r^  niark.tble  feature  c!  the  recent  propa- 
ganda against  the  separation  and  unification 
of  our  aeronautical  sireneith  Is  that  a  scries 
of  argtiments  are  offered  with  strange  una- 
nimity by  all  the  spokesp:ien.  to  the  point 
of  repeating  the  same  distorted  data  and  false 
conclu.-ions  almost  In  the  same  word^. 

Whi  ther  advanced  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
K'  X  r  M  ■ '  George  Fielding  Eliot.  Assistant 
S  .:  •  ;:y  :  W.ir  Robert  P  Patterson,  or  Rear 
A(:::..r  ^1  Ha\:\  E  Y.trnell.  United  States  Navy, 
retiit-d.  we  nii-  apparently  dealing  with  the 
sam?  set  of  ari,uments. 

The  issues  raised  by  this  quasi-cflicial  drive 
against  the  movement  f.ir  autonomous  air 
p  -.v-  r  are  critical  for  the  i^ecurity.  and  hence 
tlie  \ery  survival,  of  this  Nation. 

CAl:.FD     FSRFrTCHED 

The  accusations  against  the  Royal  Air  Force 
have  been  so  farfetched  and  reckless  that 
Britain  has  felt  it  necessary  to  issue  denials 
of  som.e  of  the  allegations. 

Since  the  British  are  obviously  In  a  most 
uncomfortable  position,  icath  to  quarrel  with 
persons  highly  placed  In  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, their  decision  to  respond  to  the 
campaign  in  a  radio  broadcast  on  November 
10  is  a  measure  of  their  dumay  over  the  whole 
business. 

.■\s  recorded  in  the  newspapers  here,  the 
broadcast  singled  out  statements  by  Admiral 
Yarnell,  made  in  a  recent  magazine  article, 
for  refutation.  Those  statemci:i;s  were  largely 
a  repetition  of  charges  made  by  Secretary 
K:.  X  P.-tcrson,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
.'.;.d  -...IS  Evidently  Lcndcn  felt  it  politl- 
c.i'.ly  r.v  re  expedient  to  challenge  a  retired 
<\:::r. :•..'.!  than  active  high  officials  In  the 
V:::\-  d  States 

tm:ue  h-  N:^ni:c  r-:  ..it  att  \.  ks 
Or.  ■    .r:    v.:-:-    aile-j:ati':n~    running    through 
tile   e;.:.re   c.iaipaigu  Is   that   the   Royal  Air 
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fused  or  simply  failed  to  respond 
s  for  bombers  to  attack  enemy 
and  other  naval  targets  off  the 
and  Referring  specifically  to 
s  by  Admiral  Yarnell.  the  British 
ated; 

completely    untrue.     Rcyal     Air 
have  made  more  than  300  at- 
rman  U-boats." 

the  assertions  of  American  op- 
independent  air  power  that  the 
Force  loafed  in  the  battle  of 
ial  circles  in  London  also  Issued 
Royal  Air  Force  losses  In  France 
10  and  June  4,  1940.  They  Indi- 
'the  Rnyal  Air  Force  lost  one- 
s  total  fighter  pilot  strength  plus 
air-'=tr!kir.e  frrce"  in  that  action. 
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Text  nf  Cnurageou';  Cerm^.n  RiNhop's 
S'Tiiion  Warning;  N:iZi>  Ge-tipo  Men- 
ace^ Rrii  h   F  rniii  Within 

EXTJINSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  21.  1941 


SERMON 


}F  COUNT  VON  GALEN.  BISHOP 
OF  MUENSTEH 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ektend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  text: 

My  dear  Catholics  of  St,  Lambert,  I  felt 
impelled  tc  cctne  today  to  address  to  you  per- 
sonally fro  in  the  pulpit  of  this  church  my 
pastoral  wcrds  on  the  cents  of  the  past  week 
and  to  exj  ress  also,  particularly  to  my  old 
parlshic'ici  5.  how  intimately  I  share  their 
trials.     It 


s  precisely  In  certain  sections 
St.  i-ambeits  parish,  and  also,  It  Is  true, 
other  pcin^ 
pnd  losses 
hope    that 
competent 
an  especial 
and   the  y 


yesterday 
city,    but 
and  the  Rt 
also  befell 


of 
at 
s  in  the  city,  that  the  devastation 
have  been   particularly  heavy,    I 
thanks    to   the    intervention    of 
city  and  state  officials,  and  also  in 
manner  to  your  fraternal  charity 
eld   of  today's   collection    for   the 
work  of  tl>fe  Charitasverband  and  the  Pfarr- 
rharltas,  a  part  cf  the  needs  can  be  met, 

WEEK    OF   TERROR 

I  had  li  itended  to  speak  to  you  again, 
briefly,  on  the  meaning  of  these  tribulations. 
But  i  mui  t  forego  this  today,  since  I  feel 
obliged  to  speak  here,  publicly,  of  another 
matter — of  a  frightful  thing  that  happened 
among  us  jesterday.  at  the  close  of  this  week 
of  terror 

All  Muehster  Is  still  under  the  Imprint 
made  by  t  le  terrible  devastation  caused  us 
by  the  exti  rnal  enemy  during  the  past  week, 
and  here  ;  esterday — at  the  close  of  such  a 
week— yest  ?rday.  July  12.  1941.  the  state 
secret  poln  e  confiscated  two  establishments 
of  the  Scci'ty  of  Jesu.?,  the  Sentmanng  House 
on  the  Wes  ?lserstrasse  and  the  Ignatius  House 
on  the  K<  enigstrasse;  drove  the  occupants 
from  their  property  and  forced  priests  and 
brothers  to  leave  without  delay,  the  same  day. 


lot  only  their  houses,  not  cnly  our 
ven  the  province  of  Westphalia 
ineiand.  And  the  same  cruel  fate 
on  yesterday,  the  sisters  of  the 
Steinfurteifctrasse.  Their  house,  tec.  was  con- 
fiscated ac  d  the  sisters  driven  from  West- 
they  had  to  be  out  cf  Muenster  by 
6  p.  m.  Tie  houses  and  properties  of  these 
religious  ciders  have  been  expropriated  to  the 
profit  oX  tt  B  district  of  Nortli  Westphalia. 
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And  so  the  tempest  which  ha?  oun  raging 
for  a  long  time  against  convents  In  the  west- 
ern march,  in  south  Germany,  in  the  newly 
conquered  tcrntcncs.  In  tlie  Vcsges.  Luxem- 
botirg.  and  Lorraine  lias  struck  also  here  in 
Westphalia  You  ma%  expect  that  in  the  ap- 
prcaching  days  shocking  news  of  this  kind 
will  accumulate,  new  tliat  here,  too,  one  con- 
vent after  another  has  been  confiscated  by 
the  Gestapo,  and  their  occupants,  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  cf  cur  fami- 
lies, faithful  German  citizens,  have  been 
thrown  into  the  streets  like  infamous  helots, 
driven  from  the  cotmtry  like  malclaclurs; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  everyone  trembles 
and  shudders  at  the  thought  of  another  night 
attack  that  may  kill  us  all  or  make  each  of 
txs  an  exile  without  11  country.  Yes;  it  is  at 
such  a  time  tliat  they  are  driving  away  from 
then  modest  pos*es*ions  men  and  women  who 
are  not  only  Innocent  but  highly  meritorious. 
and  who  enjoy  universal  esteem.  At  such  a 
time  they  are  converting  German  citizens,  our 
compatriots  of  Muenster,  into  exiles  without 
a  country. 

FOR    POUmCAL     MOTIVES 

Why?  They  tell  me:  For  political  motives 
of  state.  They  give  no  other  motives.  No 
one. occupant  of  these  cloisters  has  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  or  an  offense,  nor  accused 
before  or  condemned  by  a  court.  And  If  one 
of  them  had  Ijeen  guilty,  then  that  one 
should  have  'jeen  brought  before  the  court. 
But  should  the  Innocent  also  be  punished? 

I  ask  you,  under  whose  eyes  these  Jesuit 
fathers  and  sisters  of  the  Immaculate  for 
years  have  conductec  their  lives — gentle  lives, 
consecrated  solely  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  their  neighbor— I  ask  you.  Who 
holds  these  men  and  wom  n  gull  y  of  a  crime 
meriting  punlshmer.t?  Who  dares  to  make 
an  accusation  agalrst  them?  Let  the  one 
who  darcj5  to  do  sc  prove  what  he  is  ad- 
vancing. But  not  even  the  Gestapo  has  made 
such  an  accusation,  much  less  a  court  or  a 
public  ministry  I  fittest  here  publicly,  a?  a 
bishop  upon  whom  surveillance  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  Is  Incumbent,  that  I  have  the 
greatest  esteem  for  the  gentle  and  modtst 
missionary  sisters  cf  Wilkinghege  who  are 
today  driven  off  •  •  •  I  attest  as  a  Ger- 
man and  as  a  bishop  that  lor  the  Jesuit  Order 
which  I  have  knowr.  since  my  ycuth.  for  50 
years,  which  I  have  observed  at  close  range, 
i  have  the  greatest  esteem  and  veneration; 
that  I  shall  be  bound  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
my  teachers,  my  educators,  and  my  friends, 
until  my  last  breatli  with  ties  of  love  and 
gratitude;  and  that  I  nourish  for  them  an 
even  greater  veneraUon  at  this  time,  when 
the  prophecy  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  is 
being  brought  home  to  them  today;  "Tf  they 
hove  persecuted  Me,  they  will  persecute' you 
also."  •  •  •  If  ycu  were  of  the  world, 
the  world  would  love  what  Is  its  own.  But 
because  you  are  no?,  of  the  world  •  •  • 
therefore  the  world  hates  you." 

Therefore  I  greet  you  today  from  this  pul- 
pit in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  faithful  cf 
the  city  of  Mueas.er  and  the  diocese  cf 
Muensler  as  thos«  whom  Clirist  has  chosen, 
whijm  the  world  hates.  I  greet  ye-u  with  a 
profound  Icve  at  the  time  of  your  departure 
foi  an  undeserved  exile.  God  grant  you 
recompense  lor  all  the  g;<od  that  you  have 
dune  for  us.  God  grarU  that  neither  we  nor 
our  city  be  punished  for  such  unjust  ueat- 
mcnt  and  baiubbmeni  here  impostd  upon  His 
faithful  disciples.  May  Gcd  in  his  omnipo- 
ttnce  restore  to  ai  cur  brothers  and  our 
sisters. 

PROTZST    AND    WARNING 

Dear  people  of  my  diocese,  at  first,  because 
cf  the  harsh  trials  to  which  you  have  t»een 
subjec'ed  by  enemy  attacks,  I  cid  not  wish 
to  speak  to  ycu  publicly  alxjut  other  meas- 
ures recently  taken  by  the  Gestspo  and  which 
precisely  require  nay  public  protest.  But  IX 
the  Gestapo  has  no  regard  for  these  events 
which  have  left  hundreds  of  our  compatriots 
without  shelter:    If   it   continues,   exactly   at 


this  moment,  to  throw  Into  the  street  to 
drive  from  the  country  »nnocent  citizens, 
tnen  I  must  no  longer  hesitate  to  express 
publicly  my  legitimate  protest  and  my  serious 
warning. 

Already  a  number  of  times,  and  again  quite 
recently,  we  have  heard  of  tlie  Oe.-tapo  im- 
prisoning Irreproachable  and  hmhly  respected 
German  men.  without  Judgment  and  without 
defense,  depriving  them  of  their  liberty,  driv- 
ing  them  from  the  country,  and  interning 
some  of  them      In  recent  we<^ks  two  membeis 
of  my  private  council,  canons  of  the  chapter 
of    our   cathedral,    have    t>ecn    drawiced    from 
their  homes  by  the  Gestapo,  tran.sportcd  out 
of  Muenster.  and  exiled  in  places  far  from 
where  permanent  residence  had  l)een  assigned 
to  them.     To  my  protest,  made  to  the  Minis- 
try of   the  Reich.   I  have  received  absolutely 
no  reply      But   at  lea.=t  this  much  has  l>een 
established  through   telephonic   information 
from  those  close  to' tfie  Gestapo:   Neither  of 
the  two  canons  was  charged  with   either  a 
suspicion    or    an    accusation    of    punisltable 
conduct.     Absolutely    without   any    fault    on 
their    part,    or    accusation    or    possibility    of 
defense,     they     have     been     banished        My 
brethren,  listen  well      It  Is  ofBclally  affirmid 
to  you  that  no  act  of  the  two  canons.  Fathers 
Vorwerck   and   Echelmeyer,   is  guilty  of    re- 
proach; they  have  dope  nothing  that  merlta 
punishment,  yet  they  are  punished  by  banish- 
ment 

And  why?  Because  I  had  done  something 
that  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  Reich.  In  filling  four 
vacancies  In  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral 
during  the  last  2  years,  the  Government 
Informed  me  that  In  tliree  Instances  the 
nominations  were  not  agreeable  Because, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Prussian  con- 
cordat of  1929,  the  right  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  Is  excluded;  In 
two  of  the  four  instances  I  maintained  the 
nomination.  Why  did  they  not  taring  me 
before  the  coiuts  if  they  thought  I  had  acted 
contrary  to  law?  I  am  confident  that  not 
an  independent  German  court  would  have 
condemned  me  for  my  actions  in  filling  the 
vacancies  of  the  cathedral  chapter. 

WITHOtrr   PROTECTION 

Is  this  the  reason  why  the  Intervention 
was  made  not  by  a  court  but  by  the  Gestapo, 
whose  decisions",  alas,  are  not  subject  to 
Judiciary  revision  In  the  German  Reich? 
Belore  the  physical  superiority  of  the  Gestapo 
forces,  every  German  citizen  Is  ab-^olutely 
without  protection  and  without  defense — 
Without  defense  and  wlihcut  protection. 
This  IS  something  that  many  German  citi- 
zens have  experienced  for  tliemsclves  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year;  for  example,  cur  dear 
profes.<:cr  cf  religion.  Frledrich?.  who.  without, 
deliberation  or  trial.  Is  being  kept  a  pru^oner; 
the  two  canons  of  the  cathedral,  who  are  In 
^xde:  and  now  our  religious,  who  experienced 
It  yesterday  and  who  are  today  suddenly 
separated  from  their  property,  their  city,  and 
their  country. 

Not  one  of  you  is  sure,  no  matter  how  con- 
sci'.us  you  may  be  of  bring  the  most  faithful 
citizen,  the  most  conscientious,  although 
your  conscience  may  be  one  of  complete  in- 
nocence, not  one  of  you  knows  when  he  may 
be  dragged  from  his  home,  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  and  shut  up  In  the  cellars  and  con- 
centration camps  of  the  Gestapo. 

I  em  taking  into  conj^icieration  th.it  that 
ccu:d  even  be  today,  and  that  It  can  happ<.n 
to  me,  myself.  Since  under  such  circum- 
stances I  could  no  longer  speak  pubhcly,  to- 
day I  want  to  go  on  record  publicly  against 
ccntlnualon  alone  this  line  which,  accurdmg 
to  my  firm  conviction.  Is  bringing  down 
upon  m.cn  the  Divine  ch.astisement  and  un- 
necesEinly  leading  to  the  misfortune  and 
rum  of  our  people  and  country. 

IX  I  protest  against  these  measures  and 
cha6t:sement  of  the  Gestapo,  If  I  deir.and 
publicly  the  reversal  of  this  state  of  affairs 
and  judiciary  revision  or  the  retraction  oX  all 


the^e  Gestapo  meHSurrs.  I  a^n  not  doing 
otherwise  than  Governor  Grtieral  Reir h  8 
Minister.  Dr  frank,  who.  m  February  of  this 
year,  wrote  in  the  rt-vkw  A^iademie  Firer 
beutpches  Reiht:  "We  want  a  solid  adjust- 
ment of  the  internal  order  which  would  pro- 
lilblt  abpo  ute  admli.iptratim  nf  the  per.al 
law  by  the  punitive  authoritiefc  with  rt'.'peri 
to  those  not  proven  guilty  bikt  condrmred 
a  priori  and  deprived  of  any  mean*  eif  de- 
fense Tlie  l;w  ought  to  ailord  mduiduala 
the  le-pal  pe>s&ibillty  of  defeuditg  lhtmselve>., 
of  tlarowing  h^'ht  U{xin  the  niaiter.  and  of 
t-afegu.irdiug  them  against  aitiirarmeCii-  and 
injustice  •  •  •  or  else  le|  us  speak  no 
longer  of  the  right  to  punish  bUt  of  the  force 
to  punish.  It  is  impossible  tu  reccncile  the 
edifice  of  the  law  with  a  condemnation 
totally  without  defense  It  1^  our  duly  to 
represent  to  express  RUlhorily  !as  clearly  and 
stionply  as  others,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defend  courageously  the  authority  of  the  law 
as  an  essential  principle  Jt  all  durMbie 
power."  That  Is  what  was  written  by  Riitha 
Minister.  Dr.  Frank. 

MVST  DrrEND  laW 

I  have  it  upon  my  con.sfirnte  as  a  bishop, 
as  th^  proclalmer  and  defender  of  the  law 
willed  by  God.  and  If  the  moral  law  which 
assigns  to  each  his  primordial  liberties  and 
rights,  bi  fore  which,  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  all  human  opposition  nlust  be  silent, 
that  I  must  defend  courageously,  along  with 
Minister  FYaiik.  the  authority  Cf  the  law  a!:d 
flay  the  conclemnallcn  of  lnn<)cenu-  witheut 
defense  as  an  injustice  that  cr'.is  to  heaven 

My  brethren,  the  imprlMintnent  of  many 
Irreproachable  pt  rsons,  without  the  pessi- 
bihty  of  defending  themselves,  without  court 
prtKedure;  the  deprivation  of  the  lltwrty  of 
two  canons  of  the  cathedral:  tlhe  suppression 
of  convents  and  the  expulsion  of  Innocent 
religious,  our  brothers  and  s.sters.  cbliges  rr.e 
today  to  recall  publicly  the  aocient  and  un- 
swerving truth:  Jusiitia  est  fundamentum 
regnoruni  Justice  is  the  on«  solid  fcunda- 
tlon  for  any  state 

The  right  tc  life,  to  inviolability,  to  hberty 
is  an  indl:  pensable  part  of  all  moral  order  in 
a  community.  Certainly  It  belongs  to  the 
state  to  Infllet  upon  its  citizens  punishments 
limitative  of  '.his  right;  but  It  Is  authorized  to 
do  so  only  a;?alnst  viclatujs  01  the  law.  and 
their  guilt  must  be  proved  by  an  impartial 
Judiciary  procedure  The  state  that  trans- 
gre6.<!es  this  limit  willed  by  God  and  that 
allows  c  occasions  the  punishment  of  inno- 
cent pt-rsfjiis.  saps  the  foundaition  of  its  own 
authority  and  ruins  respect  Xbr  Its  power  In 
the  conscience  of  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had  to  observe  re- 
peatedly in  recent  years  thajt  more  or  les« 
serious  punishments,  principally  the  depriva- 
tion of  liberty,  have  been  intilcied  and  eflt-c- 
tlvely  applied  withi  ut  the  accused  having 
iKen  convicted  of  wiongdolAg  in  a  regular 
trial,  and  without  occasion  Ijaving  been  af- 
forded them  to  defen  .  their  right  or  to  prove 
their  Innocence. 

BISHOP'S  CASE  CntD 

How  ma.iy  Germans  are  languishing  In  de- 
tention. In  canceutiatiou  canifi*.  or  have  been 
driven  from  their  country  4nd  '  ave  never 
been  condemned  by  a  publiq  ccurt;  or  who, 
after  havu-g  been  acquitted  tty  the  courts  or 
having  served  the  fccntence  jnflicted  by  the 
e^^uri,.  have  u^ain  been  serlzedjby  iht  G' stapo 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  arittt?  'h.w  many  have 
been  txpelkd  from  their  coAuiry  a,nd  from 
the  place  of  thcl  activity?  1 1  again  call  to 
your  minds  the  venerable  B:ihop  of  Rottcn- 
burg  the  Most  Reverend  Jchinnes  Sproll.  the 
70-vpar-old  man  who  recently  celebrated  his 
Episcopal  Sliver  jubilee  far  from  his  diocese 
because  the  Gestapo  '  1  him  from  it  3 

years  ago  .^Vgain  1  n  ■  .  :  the  two  canons 
of  cur  cathedral.  Fathers  Vorwerck  and  Echel- 
meyer. I  think  rf  otir  veneribie  prftfe>»'.T  oX 
religion.  Father  Frie-drlchs.  jwho  is  wasting 
away  m  a  conoentraticn  camp. 
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T  diy  I  refrain  from  mentioning  other 
naniPs  The  nrime  of  a  Protestant  who.  dur- 
l!.  'he  W<rld  War.  risked  his  life  for  Ger- 
ni.iiiV  Hs  a  Cit-rraiin  officer  and  submarine  com- 
mander, and  who  for  years  now  has  been 
d«privrd  of  hi8  liberty.  Ycu  al.  know  him, 
and  we  have  the  highest  est.-i  :n  f  :  the  v.ill- 
n:.re  and  courage  as  a  conffs.-  r  cf  i!'.i5  nf  ble 
G  rrnan 

You  see  from  this  example  r.:\  c  r.  breth- 
ren, that  this  is  not  a  Cath  I:-  r.  :.!t-.-ional 
demand  that  I  am  expressing  p'ai  iicly  today 
before  you.  but  that  it  Is  a  C:.:;-?ian  de- 
mand—a religious,  humni.,  i.  it;.  ;;.i;  dt.  :v.  >;.:! 

Ju.stlce  is  the  foundation  cf  s'.atLS  Cirtat 
la  our  regret,  great  our  concern,  upon  seen.g 
how  this  foundation  Is  t;;vin_'  w  ,iy  today; 
hnw  justice,  that  natum:  ti.:i  C!.r.-tlan  vlr- 
t',',-  inriisprnsable  t<  ♦:.-  t;  .  li  ■  rcier  cf  every 
huni.in  community,  i-  :.  •  prp-trvf-d  aiul  kt  p' 
alcft.  visible  and  rt-i  •  _■!  1/ ible  b".  a'.;  I:  ;.-: 
r.m  niprflv  hernusf  of  tt-e  r.iihts  uf  the 
clrjrc:-,  :  !>»•  .  n  ■■  f  •!>■  -^i-iits  .  f  the  human 
p'T-iii'Hiity,  but  al.-o  for  luve  of  our  people 
ai.fi  with  the  n.ost  Intimate  concern  for  cur 
c  urrtiy  that  we  be.'  'hat  we  demand,  that 
we   crv   out :    "Ju-ti'-i'  ' 


H   r.N-:HT  If  .Ns  SM'I'KD 

!    :.'  •    fear   f   r   the  s:,ic;l;-y  (<l    a 
;;•■  ^«•l■<  t.'it'  f  uir.cl.i*;o:.-  -.ippfd'' 


T'  ;v    upo:i    bfi!.>:    hvlci    ir. 
rxfti  hv  ni''i;  (..:   h    :.,  r  rniv 


Wh     w  u; 

h  ll-(>  Wl:r:: 
Gi  \>r;.:r.>':-.' s  ra:. 
h  .la  r  uiid  fiK'ls  ■• 
when  the  measure  Ui.r  -hev  rake  a!:d  the 
puni.shments  tha'  they  i!  thrt  are  reveaUxl  to 
be  m  the  light  of  iinp.irtial  JiidtjineiU,  de-,  :\d 
cf  arb;tr;u;:-.t'<-  a:;ii  ir.  aiT-Td  wi'h  the  iri- 
CorruprihU'  --raie-  ;f  j'.i-*;ce  And  that  15  why 
t!u'  ciiixlen  iiatir  t:  .i::d  the  punishment  In- 
r.a-'t-.i  w;t!i.'ur  p.  n.;1t,otv  of  defense,  withnut 
Ju  !h-::!r\'  p!:Ct--  '].,'  'v-i  lidemn.aticr;  wr!'.- 
iut  d''it;.s.  f  p,  p;,-.  ror.den-.r.cd  a  pr; "r;  '  as 
H''!i!;n.;r.;~-i  :■  Dr  bYai.k  put-  ir  t-.j- r.dT 
a  ss-:.-t-  f  ;:;.  fality.  a  feeinie  of  appr'  h'^:.-:  :i, 
ai;d  -f!'..;.'  rr-w.ird;re  which,  in  the  1-  i;^  run, 
niu-T  :,fTt--..ir  :;■,  cl-^rarle  tiie  rharac't  r  =^f  the 
pei  p!-"  a;  ri  rlf-':  y  tiio  na:  i.-:..il  c  nuv.ur.lty. 
.■^■iir.  .••  •\.c  c  :.v'.r'.('r.  aid  t!-,p  preoccupa- 
t;.  I.  if  .r;:  GiTiv.a;:-  wlvi  think  v.^hWx  It  i« 
wh.K  ,i  h.ih  tTii'.a'.  .  '.  Ju-*;rp  expres-^'rl  cper.ly 
and  n-'ir.i^p.  u-'.v  \r.  19117  In  the  Reirhsve:- 
waltiiT;^;- n:  >••  Ti-.is  ;.<  what  he  wrote:  'The 
greater  •;■.»■  p'.'-:.' ;t  ude  of  }>>wt'r  in  ar.  author- 
ity. t!;e  :■.-.•  re  e-.sent'a!  a  cruarantv  f'-r  one's 
free  exc!,;--'  !  i  prr-.  r.<  av.  he  ir.  Te  !'.p.i\':1v 
fr:t  a:-,l  ^r'M'  r  ,,S:  !-  th.'  riarg-r  ■:  a:b> 
trar!:.c.^<  .ir'.ci  .ih'.;-f  If  a  sirv  r;or  Jiir-.-ri'r- 
t;!.T.  ;-  excluded.  It  i-;  tsser.tlai  that  th-rp  he 
m  f.ich  instance  a  dererir.mfd  nieth.^d  rt  '.'.v.- 
par':.il  C'  :\'v  !  1:.  -nch  a  wav  a-  i.  '  t'  e:ve 
h;vh  '.^  'he  ft'-:.i;v  of  dieitahtv  wh;ch  at 
len>:th  i;e  t'.--ar:!v  is  li.irn-ifn'i  to  r^.e  com- 
m.ir.lT  V  ■■ 

I'l  r'.-.f  pur.;-!-.n'.!  :•.:.-  inrhc'td  by  the 
Ges*:!;-"  ti-..-  -uperi'  r  Jurisdiction  i.s  ex- 
rliid.-ai  .^^  tin;-  (!■  es  net  exi?*.  tc  our 
kn(>wiid.;t'  at  all,  anv  w.iy  for  an  imp.irtial 
control  cf  nieastires  taken  Lv  t;-..  G'-t.ipo — 
ar.e-t;  IniprKonnie'-.f-  and  the  c;r'f.-:  w  '  f 
Cit::n.in  ciTi/;'r>  ;n  concentratic::  t.iinp- — a 
feelini?  of  lUecality  ,f  even  a  c  w..ui:v 
Ri-.xety.  has  already  taken  place  a:-.:  ;._■  \erv 
larj  '  portions  of  the  Gerir.a-  pe-p>  a  se:.-:- 
nv  :.t  which  stronc'.y  menaces  the  c^inr.;-.in:ty 

Tlie  duty  of  my  epi.-c  pal  cffi  e  to  defend 
the  moral  order  ard  the  b'.;i:at;  :-.  cf  r.-.v 
o.:th  which  I  -w  .  re  hel^cre  G  d  and  h.  f  :  e 
the  re;  re.-e:::a:  ;\  e  ■  f  the  G  verr.n-;;  ;.'  c:  tc.e 
Rei-.h.  Mi.it  I  w  -.lid  prevent,  acccrdiivc  ; .-  my 
•  fcitune  tlmt  nr.^-ii:  rc.en.tce 


•  1, 


any  InI^:c 

tl'.e    Genn.tp.    State,    f   rces    mo.    in.    the 
en  e  of  .he  acts  of  the  Ge.-t.ipo    to  cion. 
by  nua;,-  1  f  a  i^nb'.-.c  warniiv  th.e>e  verv 

R     lOY.^L     GERMANS 


:i :  e  ■;  - 

i;;..~e 


My  denlv  tx-:  v;  d  brethren.  sc:neo,:.e  n: 
cbject  :!:.::  because  cf  tins  publi.-  w.iii-n;. 
time  c:  w.ir  I  am  n.  w  we  k  11:1.;  tlie  h 
front  r:  -he  g  r:na;:  p-  .  pie  To  mat  I  re 
It  Is  n  :  I  tt  0.  ;»:n  ci  i-.r.i;  t.'-.e  w- i::e:.;:-, 
the  ho:v.p  i:--;.-  f-j-  10  ^p  v  !i  o  u;:..-.;* 
regard  f^i    u.iitUnes.  v^itiKut  anv   repaid 


i_-ht 
i:  in 
cine 
piv: 


the  peril  from  without — yes.  here.  now.  at 
Muenster.  at  the  close  of  a  terrifying  week  of 
sinister  enemy  attacks — take  harsh  meas- 
ures, without  trial  and  without  possibility  of 
defense,  agairfst  innocent  citizens,  our  com- 
patriots, our  brothers  and  our  sisters,  steal- 
ing from  them  their  patrimony,  throwing 
them  into  the  streets,  and  driving  them  from 
the  country!  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
disturbing  the  safety  of  the  Reich!  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  sapping  the  conscience  of 
the  law!  Tliey  are  the  ones  who  are  de- 
stroying our  confidence  I11  the  directors  of 
the  state!  And  that  Is  whv  i  :  my  voice 
here,  in  the  name  cf  the  loyal  German  people, 
in  the  name  of  the  majesty  of  Justice,  in  the 
Interest  of  peace  and  the  firmness  of  the 
h(.ine  front!  That  is  why  1  cry  cut,  as  a 
German,  as  an  honest  citizen,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  a  Catholic 
bishop:  "We  demand  Justice!"  If  this  cry 
remains  unheard  and  unheeded.  If  the  reign 
of  Justice  Is  not  reestablished,  then,  despite 
the  heroism  of  our  soldiers  and  their  glorious 
victories,  internal  decomposition  and  corrup- 
tion will  lead  our  German  people  and  our 
couiitry  to  rum 

s  pr  r,  for  those  who  are  In  trouble. 
:v  f'  r  cur  banished  religious,  for 
y  of  Muenster,  so  that  God  may 
1-  from  new  trials  for  our  German 
cur   couiitry   and  our  fuehrer.     Our 
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Are  War  Refugees  Made  in  America!*^ 
Walter    Karig    Tells    Sad    Story    Con- 
fronting American  Farmers 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

CF    NFBR\SKA 

IN  THE  ilOUsE  OF  REPHEsE>iXATIVE3 
i 

Fridau.  N^'Vt'yyiber  21.  I'm 

ARTICLE  FROM  LIBERTY  M.\r;A.7INr 


Mr.  STEFAN  Mr  Sooakor,  Walter 
Kaiie,  who  wntcs  fr- QVorvA-  in  the 
Liberty  niasa/:ine.  has  AVMih^:  valuable 
contribution  in  his  article  on  War 
Rclugeti  Made-  In  America.  This  article 
ccirLain.s  so  rr.v.ch  trvith  regarding  the 
patnonsm.  sacrifices,  and  hardships  of 
our  farmers — -'.o  producers  of  our  food — 
tlrat  I  include  it  l>'re  in  my  remarks,  be- 
lievme  that  it  will  be  of  value  to  us  in  our 
dclibtratior^s  on  much  of  this  important 
legislation  no-,v  cop.tionting  us. 

Tile  an icie  follows; 

(From  Libeity  rnacazine  of  November  15, 
13411 

There  1*  one  war  story  that  cannot  be  told. 

ar.d   th,.;   l.~  the  tragic  epic  cf  uprooted  fam- 

Ar.y  no  soldier's  experience  In  battle  will 
be  that  .f  10,000  others.  His  story  wiU  be 
ti.r.r-  But  none  of  the  q.ivilian  victims  of 
vv.ir  c.^11  thus  speak  for  all.  Each  refugee 
lainiiy  .-tumbling  down  the  road  with  ita 
portable  hous  hold  goods,  has  its  own  uiilque 
ta'.e  0:  siiattered  dreams  and  slain  ambition, 
i :  trt  .t--ure«  abandoned  which  no  money  can 
lepiaoe  Mjney  can  buy  or  benevolence  pro- 
vide a  new  and  better  hous*.  but  the  frame  cf 
the  kitchen  ccor  will  n"t  be  notched  with 
the  mark?  that  ^o.o-.v  ;-,  w  m.uch  the  children 
grew  between  lji:thda;.s.     There  v,i'l  be  other 
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but  the  apple  trees  grandpa  set 

of    his    marriage    are    charred 

below  the  horizon. 

is  all  too  bad.  of  course,  but  war 

it  happens  every  generation,  so 

and  Poles  and  Serbs  must  long 

been  resigned  to  it.    Besides,   it 

here     •     •     •. 
ijiute.     Walt  a  minute.     It  is  hap- 
Thousands  of  American  fam- 
ing their  backs  on  demolished 
^iiattered  farms  to  face  a  blankly 
future  right  here  in  the  United 
refugees  all      No  enemy  Is  at 
Their  own  Government  ousted 
lands  they  farmed  are  needed  for 
ments.   for    fields   of   maneuver, 
ing  and  storage  of  ammunition, 
aste  to  provide  for  the  national 
Government  made  no  provision 

ore  than  2.200,000  acres  have  been 
1!  and  the  total  to  be  reached  is 
c^DUble  that.     From  35.000  to  50,000 
have  been  uprooted  when   the 
land  acquisition  Is  completed 
the   Government    pays   for   the 
But   it    drives   a   hard    bar- 
not  pay  cash  In  hand.     Often 
occupailts  of  the  lands  scarcely  have  time 
their  belongings  before  the  Govern- 
t  actors    move    in.    uprooting    or- 
le^ieling     fences,     and     demolishing 
but  the  payment  is  not  made  until 
( r. 
expectancy  of  payment  at  least  gives 
farmer  credit  standing.    Banks 
o    not    always — lend    him    some 
tidy  Interest  rate  on  the  strength 
Federal    I O  U,      It    Is    a   rare    farmer, 
o  owns  his  farm  free  and  clear; 
must  first  be  satisfied.    Tlie 
ig  impact  falls  upon  the  tenant 
the  sharecropper,  and.  inasmuch 
the  program  of  acquisition  Is  be- 
Dut  in  the  South,  those  left  vir- 
ute  by  the  military's  disposses- 
ry  big  majority. 

for  the  resettlement  division  of 
curity  Administration,  this  would 
story  Indeed.     That  agency,  un- 
tlon  of  MaJ.  John  O.  Walker,  has 
It  could  without  extra  money  or 
pfrsonnel.     It  has  built  hundreds 
unfinished   4-room   pine   shacks   to 
homeless,  and  It  Is  doling  out  funds 
people  fed.     Fifty  dollars  has  to 
faknlly  for  3  months.     That   Is  all 
Sequrlty  Administration  can  afford, 
shows  no  inclination  to  sup- 
ney.     In  fact,  the  War  Depart- 
by  the  Department  of  Justice 
Treasury — Is    opposed    to    granting 
nsatlcn  because  it  would  estab- 
rous  precedent, 
most  of  the  evacuated  can't  vote, 
he  South  the  privilege  of  ballot- 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
Consequently,  the  southern  Con- 
ways  so  avid  to  vote  farm  bene- 
jsually  profit  absentee  landlords 
are    Indifferent    to    the    genuine 
the    thousands    of   dispossessed 
and  tenant  farmers. 
lj)epartment  objects  to  compensat- 
ies  In  excess  of   the  narrowly 
of  the  ground — in  which  re- 
.   of   course,    a    majority    of    the 
t  share.     The  "dangerous  prece- 
laughable.  tn  vi?w  of  the  costs 
for  war.     It  is  argued   that   If 
ent  starts  paying  for  intangibles 
no  end  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
Ich  the  War  Department  will  be 
Suppose,  runs  the  unconvincing 
Is  compelled   to  buy  or  lease 
ilding.     Why.    if    the   evacuated 
paid  for  losing  their  homes  and 
every    lawyer,    chiropodist,    and 
r  in   such  city   properties  would 
tompensattd  for  Interruptions  to 
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The  bra.^s  hat.«;  stub  x>rnly  shut  tlielr  eyes 
to  the  vital  difference  between  &  man  who 
rent*  an  office  or  a  shop  In  a  teeming  city 
and  a  farmer  whote  cropa  represent  all  his 
family's  food  and  income  for  a  year.  Be- 
yond that,  there  Is  t-O  earthly  comparison 
between  a  city  dweller's  chances  to  rent  a 
shop  or  office  and  tlie  Improbability  of  a 
cropper  being  able  to  find  a  farm  complete, 
with  a  market  for  hus  produce 

When  the  land-acqu.sltion  program  started 
a  year  ago.  Cliester  D;ivls.  who  was  agricul- 
ture's representative  on  the  National  Defense 

Advisory  Commission,  made  an  ineflectual 
plea  for  the  farmers  First  he  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Army  to  build  its  training  camps 
on  waste  land,  but  the  War  Department  re- 
fused on  the  very  good  grounds  that  they 
had  to  be  near  railroads  and  pood  highways. 
Then  Etavls  sought  to  have  the  evacuated 
farmers  compensated  for  intangible  assets. 
The  War  Department  ^aid  flatly  it  would  pay 
for  land  and  certain  fixed  Improvements,  but 
nothing  else. 

fUnfortunately,  Fam  Security  Administra- 
tion has  been  so  over^/helmed  with  the  labor 
of  actual  rescue  work  hat  it  has  had  no  time 
to  assemble  figure*  c"  case  histories.  Farm 
Security  Administration  was  net  directed  by 
the  Govern  nent  to  caie  for  the  American  war 
refugees  It  Ju.^t  happened  to  be  in  the  field 
doing  Its  avithorlzcd  vvfork  and  by  no  means 
equipped  for  this  task.  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator Walker  simply  tock  in  the  refugees  as 
a  hcusehclder  opens  Ills  home  and  larder  to 
neighbors  whose  home  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire 

The  only  statistical  .ippraisal  Farm  Security 
Administrailcn  has  bi-en  able  to  complete  is 
for  six  Army  cantonment  areas  In  Georgia. 
Alabama.  North  and  South  Carolina.  You 
can  take  these  figure?  I  am  assured,  as  fairly 
typical  of  the  whole  I'nlted  States,  except  In 
the  wealthier  agricultural  regions  of  Illinois. 
Indiana,  and  Iowa  In  these  areas  2  829  fam- 
ilies— more  than  IC.OOO  Individuals — were 
forced  to  leave  their  farms  Of  the*e  fami- 
lies. 2.671  required  help  or  guidance  to  find 
new  homes  In  short  cirder.  and  2  270  were  in 
absolute  need  of  moriey  and  were  granted  a 
total  cf  $112.247— about  »42  a  family. 

Tempcrary  shelter;,  the  four-room  pine 
shacks,  were  hurrledlj  built  for  the  123  fami- 
nes In  worst  straits  Only  886  families  had 
the  resources  of  credit  to  buy  new  farms 
with  Farm  Security  Administration  help,  and 
the  agency  located  727  other  families  on  new 
farms  as  tenant?  or  sharecroppers 

But  935  families  had  to  quit  farming.  The 
menfolk  ^lave  obtained  temporary  Jobs  with 
ccnstructien  gang.s.  When  the  work  is  fin- 
ished. the.<:e  families  will  be  right  back  on 
Farm  Security  Administration's  hands. 

Mult'.ly  these  stetistics  by  25  and  you 
will  have  some  conception  of  the  whole  dllfl- 
culty. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Why,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done.  The  Army  said  it  needed  5.000.- 
000  acres  cf  land  and  would  pay  its  own  ap- 
praised price  for  it.  That's  fair  enough.  Isn't 
It?  Or  Is  It?  Let's  see.  I  said  that  the 
families  were  "forced"  to  abandon  their  farms 
and  homes.  That  does  not  mean  they  were 
run  out  at  bayonet  point.  What  it  amounted 
to  was  this: 

Here  are  you.  Parmer  Hardscrabble  Ycu 
have  title  to  40  acre.?  of  Georgia  s  red  soil. 
which  is  worth  820  an  acre,  which  supports 
your  wife.  4  children.  2  hcgs.  a  cow.  a  team 
of  mules,  and  a  MOO  mortgage.  Ycu  have 
planted  ycur  acres  to  corn,  which  is  about 
knee  high,  when  up  rides  the  United  States 
Government  in  a  big  shiny  automobile  and 
says  It  has  to  have  your  farm  because  it 
locks  like  there  Is  going  to  be  a  war,  and  a 
big  Army  camp  Is  to  be  erected  right  here. 
To  ycu  this  is  pretty  awesome.  Your  land, 
Hiys  the  Government,  has  been  appraised  at 
•800.  The  house  and  sheds,  for  which  the 
Government  has  no  U-se  but  Is  willing  tc  pay, 
stand  appraised  at  $300  more.     Your  mules. 


ycur  cow  or  pigs,  your  furniture,  your  pkw, 
and  stake  wagcn  aren't  wanted.  You  cafl 
take  those  with  you.  What  do  you  8«y? 
Will  ycu  sell?  Of  course,  you  are  not  under 
compulsion  to  accept  the  offer  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  you  can  hire  a  lawytr  to 
guide  you  through  condemnation  proceed- 
ings.    •     •     • 

What  do  you  do?    Why.  naturally,  you  sell. 

You  get  WOO  for  your  land  and  $300  for 
the  buildings,  and  maybe  1150  for  your  pros- 
pxctive  crop — not  what  you  would  realize  at 
harvest  time  In  cash,  barter,  and  fodder,  and 

meal.  You  are  paid  the  proportional  value  of 
your  crop  as  of  time  cf  sale. 

And  now.  Farmer  Hardscrabble.  will  you 
please  ipcve  out  by  Monday  morning?  Your 
money?  Oh.  iliat  will  take  a  little  time, 
because  It  has  to  be  sent  from  Washington. 
But  you  will  have  it  by  Chri.stmas  surely. 

So  out  you  go.  with  your  furniture  and 
bedding  and  plow  and  pigs  in  the  wagon,  and 
the  cow  hitched  on  behind.  Out  you  go  but 
where?  The  red-clay  road  Is  crowded  with 
similar  vehicles  driven   by  your  neighbors. 

At  least  you  have  the  promise  of  11.250 — 
less  your  mortgage,  less  what  you  owe  for  pork 
and  meal,  seed  and  fertilizer.  And  you  have 
ycur  team  and  other  livestock,  but  you  will 
have  to  buy  feed,  rent  pasturage 

Anyhow,  there  are  thousands  In  a  like  fix 
And  you  are  not  as  badly  oJ  as  the  tenant  and 
sharecropper    najorlty 

"The  amazing  thing  about  it  all."  says 
Major  Walker,  'is  that  most  of  them,  even  the 
poorest  and  hardest  hit,  accept  the  situation 
with  a  sort  of  patriotic  philosophy,  a  sort  of 
pride  in  making  a  sacrificial  contribution  to 
the  national  defense  The  ret-istance  Is  put 
up  by  the  wealthy  landowners  who  have 
lawyers  on  their  pay  roll,  who  do  not  have  to 
give  up  their  homes  because  they  do  not  live 
on  the  farms,  who  Lght  to  get  the  difference 
between  what  the  Government  says  their  land 
Is  worth  and  what  they  think  the  Government 
ou,  ht  tc  pay  " 

Sometimes  the  absentee  owners  conclude 
their  d  ckerlng  with  the  Government  and 
don't  bother  to  notify  their  tenants,  whose 
first  intimation  is  when  a  tractor-driven  bull- 
do7er  rumbles  Into  the  barnyard  and  starts 
knocking  <  own  the  corncrlb. 

On  one  new  cam.p  site  in  South  Carolina 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  demolition  squad 
arrived  before  the  properties  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Army  Evidently  the  con- 
tractor, given  a  completion  date  which  he 
must  meet  or  be  penalized,  had  been  assured 
by  the  Government  agents  that  he  could  be- 
gin operations  on  a  certain  optimistically 
chosen  morning  So  early  that  day  his  trac- 
tors clanked  down  the  road,  wheeled,  and 
knocked  down  fences  and  began  pushing  over 
trees  The  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  ral- 
lied like  the  Minutemen  at  Concord  Bridge, 
and  while  some  of  them  held  off  the  Indig- 
nant contractor  with  pitchforks  and  squirrel 
puns,  others  hastened  to  town  to  warn  the 
Federal  agents  that  there  would  be  shooting 
trou'^Ie  if  the  ractor  gangs  weren't  ordered 
qB.  pronto. 

In  its  Insistence  to  pay  only  for  net  real 
value,  however,  the  War  Department  Is  Im- 
posing cumulative  hardship  on  99  percent  of 
all  evacuated  owner-operators  as  well  as 
tenants  In  the  southern  fashion,  the  farm- 
ers with  livestock  built  earth-covered  storage 
pits  for  green  fodder  to  provide  ensilage  for 
winter  feeding.  There  is  no  compensation 
paid  for  the  ensilage,  it  carmot  be  moved 
becau'e  It  spoils  immediately  upon  contact 
with  warm  air.  and  for  the  lack  of  It  the 
farmer  will  have  to  buy  fodder — if  he  can — 
when  winter  comes. 

Or  take  a  couple  of  other  random  exam- 
ples of  the  intangibles  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment disclaims  respcnElbllity.  There  was 
a  dairy  farm  on  one  site  The  Army  refused 
to  buy  the  cows,  refused  to  pay  compensation 
for  their  removal  or  the  loss  of  weight  and 
milk   they   suffered   in  moving.     Finally,   It 
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way.  He  put  up  a  gasonne  pum}i  bet  ^  trie 
road  a  couple  of  years  age.  and  when  the 
Army  camp  was  reopened  this  spring  an  op- 
erator of  a  service  station  chain  offered  him 
t4.000  Just  for  tht  Site  of  hi^  gas.jltne  pump — • 
less  than  an  acire  uf  ground  TUe  f.trmer  re- 
fused He  aimed  to  make  seime  money  and 
provide  occupation  lor  bis  sons  selling  gas. 
Along  came  the  Government.  ccSnmandeeied 
his  whole  farni.  and  paid  him  ju.-it  $4,000  for 
the  whole  works!  In  vain  he  ptotested  that 
he  had  refused  as  much  for  onf  acre  and  a 
gasoline  pump.  That,  the  War  Department 
decrees,  is  an  Intangible  asset,  and  If  the 
farmer  wasn't  satii-fi.d.  why.  He  could  sue 
against   condemnation   prcx:^edings 

Now,  there  Is  no  actual  luju^-tice  there. 
The  case  Is  cited  as  an  illustiBticn  of  In- 
tangibles. In  any  farm  worth  tlie  tilling.  It 
is  the  Intangibles  that  compose  the  real  value. 
When  the  Government  makes  tranj-acllona 
With  p<iwer  C'lmpanies.  let's  salj'  the  com- 
pensation is  figured  from  such  tnglcs  as  the 
worth  of  a  going  concern,  replacament  values, 
and  potential  earnings — not  th«  mere  value 
of  pt^iles.  wire,  and  machinery 

So  what?  ITits  is  no  call  '  »  •  i.-.ade  for 
the  embattled  farmers  because  the  victim^  f 
this  extraordliary  display  of  sharp  dealing  by 
a  sovereign  government  are  not  tquawking  or 
appealing  for  pity.  Let  us  call  this  report  a 
siilute  to  the  too  often  scorned  and  ridicu.ed 
country  yckel  who  figures  that  his  Govern- 
ment, his  Nation  's  in  trouble  and  If  he  can 
help.  why.  It  Is  his  bounden  dutjf  to  do  what's 
asked 

If  there  were  more  of  "..■■  -ame  spiiit  m 
the  labor  unions     •     •     • 


My  Creed 
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Friday.  November  21.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    MICHAEL    A     Vi :•.:.:■  N    AND 
MRS,   DUDLEY  C     liAV 


Mr.  KAPA'^'T  M:  Ppea'<cr,  und-r 
leave  to  tx;:  :.a  ::iy  im.aik;.  ]  include  in 
the  Record  the  sentiment  of  devotion  to 
American  principles  and  Ideals  as  ex- 
pressed in  My  Creed,  which  is  copyright- 
ed by  Michael  A.  Whalen.  adjutant  ol  'lie 
Michigan  Department  of  the  Disaijud 
Veterans  of  the  World  War.  and  Mi.<-. 
Dudley  C.  Hay,  of  Grosse  Pointe.  Mich.: 

I  believe  In  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
States,  under  which  the  grcat(it  nation  on 
earth  has  been  ettablished. 

I  believe  111  the  American  fofm  of  govern- 
ment, where  a  free,  liberty-loving  people 
choose  their  leaders  by  tacred  talloi  and  in- 
vest in  them  the  powers  which  preserve  their 
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cb.r;  l.(d  Ui.triu-s — freed,  ni  cf  prrs.-:  frce- 
c3  :u  of  worship:  freedom  of  afsembly;  trial 
bv     iry,  right  of  private  ownership. 

I  iK'lieve  m  the  moral  Integrity,  courage, 
and  convictions  of  a  Ood-fejrn.g  people  who 
are  unitt  d  in  an  Inseparable  union  established 
upon  the  principle  that  all  people  are  born 
equal  ai:d  have  the  Inalienable  rikjhl  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  ha^^plness 

I  plediie  my  liberty  and  life.  II  need  be,  to 
the  prottctlon  and  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  principles  and  traoltions  I  rec- 
ognise my  oblik^ations  to  ob^y  all  \&f:s  and 
to  defend  the  flag  against  all  who  seek  Its 
destruction. 


Labor's  Responsibility  in  the  World 
Crisis 


F;  XT  FN.- ION    OF    RKM.\RK55 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  M:s>:s.s!r  e'i 


F  .f/'J.v.  X  >vr>'-brr  21    I'.'il 


Al.  lie  I.K   BY   HOLT   KC).-6 


M:-  COLMER.  M:.  S;- .:k.:-.  under 
It'.i'.e  t.i  t\'.::d  niy  rnr.aik-,  I  .-'.bn-iit 
lir!f\vi:i-.  a  \,i\  fine  .-taU'mfiU  \v:;ftn  bv 
one  <^f  li'.t'  ou'>Mnd;nt:  labor  Ifucl':  ■•  if 
my  na';\"  S'  ttr  i>[  M.,-.^i.^v.ppi.  t!if  H'  ::- 
orabl''  Hoi'  Ross.  err.t'r,!!  i'\::v-or.  ative 
of  th.'  T:-.Trn-.r:nr.a!  H  -d  C.'.:::'  :-'  Build- 
ir.L'  arui  Crrr.nic.n  I,,ib"ti:.^'  Un^'n  of 
An:i';..'.i.  riitiu-xi  'Lubi-.i'.-  Ri  .^ponsibility 
1:1  tlif  \V.):;d  Cr.>:-."  In  tl::-  ni()mentou.s 
day  of  [hr  Nation's  en-is  it  j^  indeed 
pratif>!i-.-:  'o  (ib.-i'rvf  or.,'  of  labor'.-  h.id- 
ei>  t-ikinu  -uth,  a  .-pl'-n.-hd  and  ]i.i'::>>::: 
stand.  Mo!tHi\er.  Mr,  Spe, ikei.  I  rr.i-;:'.t 
arid  that  m  my  luin-.ble  op.r.ion  rhi-  ap- 
pii'pr.,it'  .-i.itrinent  lefl-'c:.-  Mm  views  not 
only  of  Mr.  Ro.-.-  but  of  tht-  lan.k  and  file  of 
l.ibor  b.i-li  in  M;.-.-uv>ippi  and  the  le^t  of 
tb.f  conn/ry,  I  hnp*>  th.at  Mr.  L' w;-  and 
hl^  k;t:(;  \vi!!  lead  and  p;i;fi:  bv  this 
.-plfr.d- :      x.iir-.p'.r-    set    b,v   tin-   .'■oirh'^rn 


labrr   1  .  ,>.,:■ 
low-. 


Mr.    R   -,s'   sla't'm   nt    fol- 


1..<1;<KS      R.«  -:  I    N^IIIi  -.TV      IN      THl       \>,     >RI  u     C  SISIS 

iBv  Holt  Ross) 

Grd  bU'-«  .^ll.l-rl^■a.  Tod  ly  we  sir.s  hor 
prnisr-  ..-    :.v\    r    t;t  :  -.re. 

I:.  •'.•:•.  r..  k  and  corner  of  our  beloved 
C'v.i.Ty.  fViry  ir.an.  woman,  at'd  child  realize 
r.  A  as  never  before,  that  car-  ;-  a  land  of 
opjK.rtunity.  a  I.ir.ci  o:  pi.ur  Kborty,  and 
ccntentnient 

0\:r  furcfa  •!;•!-  c:..:u:eci  -u:Tt; ;  r.c  and 
pr.-.  at;cn  ar.d  th.  ;,-a:.;l>  .-h-.  d  l.K^.  a  ..:.c;  made 
:r.t  -uprciiu'  .--atiiiice  in  ordor  that  yuii  and 
I  r.i;t-)it  t-njcy  hfo.  libtfty.  ar.d  the  pursuit  of 
l~..ip;  inoss 

.\riifr;c:i  !=  t!a"  I.1-*  ';•,;■  cit  ir.  rr  u-y  on  the 
f.*>-  :  ■!■.•■  i.iv-h  11::;!  \>--  .ire  r., -.^  i.'ced  with 
tr..-  _;t.rr!it  CT  ;.-is  ih.it  l:.i-  ar;.-:.  11  -mre  the 
d  iw  .,    .  :    civilization. 

rr.e  .\r.' r.i  .ir.  w.iv    -;  hit    :,-  p;  ri.iiigert'd. 

T;.t  >-:a  .,:a'  ^It.alv  ^;:.;%v:-  The  ti^ht  is 
or.  \Vt  ;  .^nuTira  today  .i-  ir.  '.::-  ]\\<  will 
ii. '.Kf  :)■.■.  ciicisicn  ar.d  .''■t  •!;■,'  'r.  i--'a:^  that 
wa;  preserve  dfn;  v  r.icv  that  whl  n;.i:<;-  right 
th'^  nv>-*fr  rf  rr";:ch*,  *h.i*  wW  -.::'.  .::M-'t:-  f't  e- 
dciv..  a  lah  .i::.1  r;   re  afcu!u:.i:;t  life,  a:.cl  brinq 


;..:;  p.i.ois  to  the  earth  and  all  the  Inhabitants 
thf  reof . 

We  cannot  live  unto  ourselves.  The  same 
Jesus  who  tauzht  us  to  pray.  "Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.'  also  taught  us  to  "Love 
thy   neighbor  as  thyself." 

Those  who  are  fighting  against  autocracy 
and  dictatorship  are  fitihting  for  you  and 
yours  and  fcr  me  and  mine. 

The  challenge  to  Great  Britain  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  free  peoples  everj-where. 

Men  and  women  who  are  In  the  thick  of 
the  fit;ht  are  looka^.g  across  the  Atlantic  for 
aid 

We  of  America  shall  not  fail  them.  We  will 
keep  the  faith. 

Hitler's  ambitions  have  no  geographic 
bounds.  Today,  he  plans  that  on  the  tomor- 
row America  will  be  no  more. 

We  must  act  now.  We  must  act  quickly 
and  decisively. 

When  the  hunter  hears  the  warning  rattle 
of  the  deadly  rattler,  he  waits  not  tor  It  to 
strike,  but  c'autiou.sly  crushes  out  Its 
venomous  brain. 

We,  of  America,  must  net  quibble  as  to  the 
reasons  of  fascism  or  nazi-ism.  but  must  com- 
bine our  genius,  resources,  and  stien§^h  to 
blot  It  out  wherever  it  exists. 

We  must  act  now  as  tomorrow  will  be  too 
late.  Napoleon  once  said  he  beat  the  Rus- 
sians because  they  didn't  know  the  value  of 
5  minutes. 

Time  is  the  most  important  element, 
whether  it  be  in  the  air,  the  battlefield,  the 
i.h!pyard.  or  the  factory. 

We  must  let  this  fact  sink  in.  We  must 
realize  it.  we  must  resMct  it.  we  must  teach 
it,  and,  most  importatJt  of  all.  we  must  take 
advantage  of  it  and  net  lose  any  of  it. 

Remember  that  old  adage.  "Lost  somewhere 
between  sunup  and  sunset,  60  golden  min- 
utes, each  set  with  60  golden  seconds  No 
reward  is  offered  a.^  it  will  never  be  returned." 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  plac- 
ards bearing  these  words  placed  on  ccn- 
spicuoiis  bulletin  boards  in  every  factory, 
shipyard,  mine,  and  every  construction  proj- 
ect in  America  where  defense  work  Is  going 
on.  And  I  shall  be  even  so  bold  as  to  suggest 
that  they  be  placed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

We  must  impress  indelibly  upon  our_minds 
that  we  cannot  .=qui  nder  time  whether  we  be 
employer  or  employee,  soldier  or  sailor,  farmer 
or  statesman 

Every  citizen  of  America  has  a  most  impor- 
tani,  part  to  play  in  this  drama  we  are  staging 
to  save  America  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Red  tape  must  be  cut.  profits  and  wages 
must  be  secondary,  and  the  preservation  of 
democracy  must  come  first  If  this  fight  is  to 
be  won. 

On  the  Industrial  front  it  is  well  for  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  assimilate  the  fact 
that  time  lest  for  tt-mporary  increased  profits 
or  Wage  Increases  may  eventvially  lead  to 
autocracy  with  no  profits  or  wages.  I  plead 
with  eveiyone  in  industry  throughout  Amer- 
ica to  give  this  thought  their  most  carelul 
and  prayerful  consideration. 

Plia^e  do  not  constru.^  my  remarks  to  sug- 
gest that  I  do  not  approve  of  fair  profits  and 
adequate  wajes,  for  most  assuredly  I  do,  but 
these  are  matters  that  should  and>must  be 
worked  out  while  the  worl  is  going  on  as 
Ubual 

Strikes  of  any  kind  at  this  t.me  mean  that 
either  employer  or  employee  are  not  discharg- 
inst  their  obligations  to  our  country  in  a  time 
of  national  emergency. 

Both  employer  and  employee  have  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  In  this  crisis.  Both 
must  make  sacrifices  if  we  are  to  dc  business 
as  usual  in  the  future 

Employers  must  realize  that  curs  Is  the  only 
country    where    the    profit    sj'stem   continues 

to   fUilCtlCI. 

Empu-^vf^i-  :v.;  •  r.  alize  that  this  is  the  only 
country  wh.sre  v\r  enjoy  a  purchasing  power 
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an  the  combined  continents  of  berth 
nd  Asia  and  enjoy  free  trades-union. 
1  the  only  nation  In  the  world  where 
lege  to  strike  Is  still  enjoyed 
i  to  preserve  this  right  to  strike  Is 
from  striking  during  the  emergency, 
ht   to  strike   i:  an   American  rl?ht 
be  retained,  but  if  we  are  to  safe- 
is  right  fcr  the  future,  we  must  tcm- 
subcrdinaie  it  so  we  can  swiftly  pre- 
save  our  democratic  way  of  life,  in- 
the  rights  to  organize,  to  bargain  col- 
and  to  strike  as  a  lai-t  resort  to  en- 
demands  for  a  square  deal  m  nor- 


defense   Job   Is   an    important   Jcb. 
fense  worker  Is  an  Important  person 

fense  effort.  Let  us  put  our  shoulder 
nheel.     Let   us    work    efficiently    and 

until  the  Job  is  finished, 
worker  on  every  Jcb  is  doing  his  bit 

the  one  big  Job,  the  Jcb  of  stepping 
id  blotting  out  the  menace  of  nazi- 

fa?c:sra. 

e  receiving  our  wages  from  the  tax- 
f  America,  taxpayers  like  you  and  me 
contributing  to  the  defense  of  Amer- 

democracy.  Let  us  give  value  re- 
Fcr  in  so  doing  we  are  protecting  the 
handed  down  by  our  forefathers  who 
privation  that  we  might  have  a  more 
It  life.  We  are  safeguarding  the  hves 
1  rothers  In  the  service  of  our  beloved 
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helping  our  comrades  in  the  service 
Britain  and  the  workers  over  there 
working  day  and  night  to  supply 
ements  of  war  to  whip  the  forces  of 
and  autocracy. 

is  no  problem  that  cannot  be  set- 
If  employer  and  employee  will 
around  the  conference  table  and  re- 
h  other's  rights. 

rences    fail,    remember    that    this 

vernment   of   ours  has   provided   us 

United  States  Conciliation  Service 

Natioi^al   Defense  Mediation   Board 

in  settling  industrial  disputes,  and 

patriotic  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of 

rvices    before    taking    strike    action 

1  retard  the  defense  program. 

are  suggestions  offered  by  one  who 

in  organized  labor,  who  believes  In 

to   strike,   but   who   believes   that 

■nse  of  America   Is  by  far  more   im- 

than  anything  else  at  this  particular 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  an 
Institution.     We  give  our  sons  for 

ce.  we  give  our  time,  our  hands,  and 
America. 

11  continue  to  give  until  the  fight  Is 
the  victory  Is  won. 

Dless  tlie  American  Federation  of  La- 
first,   l.v-'.    :i:.:l    f:::vcr.    Gcd.   bless 


1  ne  Spirit  of  Austria 
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IN  TiK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


T  iursday,  November  13,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     JAMES    A. 
SHANLEY,    CF    CONNECTICUT 


Mr. 
leave  t 

ORD.    I 


SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
nclude  some  of  my  thoughts  on 


AIM^EXDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KECOKD 


a:)2i: 


'the  spirit  (1  An-'r'.a  di.ivered  last  Sat- 
urday night  on  the  occasion  of  the  Feast 
of  St.  Leopold: 

Thank  you  Mr  Gunn.  ard  thai.k  you 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  coordinat- 
ing stations  for  your  accordance  to  us  who 
are  interested  In  the  preservation  of  the 
spirit  of  Austria  of  this  chance  to  commemc- 
rate  the  greatest  of  the  Nation's  days,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Leopold  The  hope  for  preserva- 
tion of  that  spirit  prompttd  my  humble 
resolution.  House  resolution  283.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  July  31  of  this  year 
I  placed  it  In  th*  legislative  hopper  with 
with  these  words: 

"Resclved.  That  the  occupation  of  Austria 
on  the  11th  of  March  1938.  which  never  has 
been  recognized  de  Jure  by  tl-.e  United  States 
Government,  did  not  annihilate  the  Aus- 
trian nationality.  The  right  to  be  a  nation 
is  the  first  right  of  every  free  people  and 
the  innermost  principle  of  a  true  democratic 
Idea.  The  Austrian  Nation — spiritually  uii- 
conquered — although  silenced  by  Its  sup- 
pressors, still  continues  to  exist  and  will  be 
free  again" 

I  trust  that  thought  conveys  to  you  my  un- 
daunted desire  to  see  the  perpetual  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  a  spirit  that  has  given 
much  to  the  world.  It  has  suffered  much  too 
as  has  every  other  nation  situated  in  the 
Danublan  Valley.  History  is  filled  with  the 
hordes  of  nomads,  tribes,  armies,  and  em- 
pires that  spread  their  power,  often  their  bru- 
tality, across  the  areas  watered  by  the  1.750 
miles  of  the  Blue  Danube.  But  that  same 
history  records  that  fcr  l.OCO  years  the  genius 
of  Austrian  courage  and  perseverence  has 
given  us  a  nationality  and  a  people  able  to 
withstand   tlie  successive  onslaughts. 

Yes;  even  In  recent  history  the  diplomatic 
mucilage  that  made  two  great  proud  states, 
Austria  and  Hungary,  cohesive.  Is  the  best  test 
of  the  ability  of  Austria  to  live  and  let  live. 
That  incomparable  example  of  a  nation  Unk- 
ing itself  with  another  Is  a  story  of  progress 
In  the  political  history  of  Europe. 

Yes.  more  than  that,  we  can  say  that  next 
to  the  succes.s  of  cur  dual  federalism  and  our 
constitutional  experiment  In  America,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire  to  ex- 
tend Its  power  and  rule  over  so  many  di- 
vergent spirits  and  people  is  an  attribute  of 
genius  unparalleled  In  Europe. 

Up  to  1914  that  success  had  done  more  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  than  anything 
else.  If  we  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  we 
must  acknrwledge  that  the  empire  had  done 
more  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Danublan  c^'-vin- 
tries  than  ar.v  other  factor  since  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  m  1878 

Of  course,  fear  of  the  grrwing  power  and 
might  of  the  Hohenzollerns  in  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century  forced  Austria  to  Kline 
herself  with  the  Hungarian.^  but  the  cournge 
and  the  foresight  In  this  decision  deserves 
praise  To  be  sure  also  It  took  a  war  to  drive 
this  home  but  the  ability  to  pierce  through 
the  pride  of  a  history  and  spirit  of  a  thousand 
years  and  face  the  Inevitable,  displays  the 
realism  in  the  Austrian  mind 

We  saw  German  thorcuehness  Improved  by 
Ljitin  vivacity  and  Hunearinn  vitality  The 
brooding  Fptrituallty  of  th  Slavs  wa*  com- 
bined with  the  Teutonic  efficiency 

That  international  marriage  of  convenience 
blossomed  forth  Into  one  of  the  strangest  ye4 
most  sticcrstful  unions  In  all  history  What 
mipht  have  been  a  m.organatic  mesalliance 
In  the  eyes  of  diplomats  became  in  the  parade 
of  history  wh'it  we  would  call  in  our  slang 
"a  natural  "     It  worked. 

Austria  has  had  a  fortunate  position  On 
the  border  of  the  agricultural  states  and  with 
the  richness  of  aeranan  Kunear\'s  gifts  at  her 
service  ?he  became  the  reservoir  of  natural 
res<jurces  and  po,-sibilitie?  far  Ijeyond  the  lot 
of  any  other  nation  In  her  group  But  in 
addition  to  thes-e  she  had  the  gift  of  tninat- 
Ing  the  transportation  of  Industrial  products 


to  her  eastern  neighbors  She  thus  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  geographical  position  She 
fulfilled  the  economic  logic  of  that  area  for 
by  means  of  the  cheap  transportation  down 
the  Danube  she  could  exploit  her  physicaJ 
petition  and  the  potentialities  of  her  eco- 
nomic and  political  alliances. 

But  added  to  this  was  an  Indefinable  charm 
that  Ijecame  syi.oi.v:  ir.-  with  her  great  city 
of  Vienna.  It  cc.  \  :.e  word  'Viennese" 
and  cave  to  the  world  o^  of  Its  great  cultures. 
Vunna  t>ecame  the  musical  capital  of  the 
world  and  a  never-ending  source  of  infinite 
musical' Joy  and  genius  had  flowed  from  her 
patronage  of  the  musical  arts — Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  the  Immortal;  Leopold  and  his 
unforgettable  son.  '\\'olfgang  Aniadeus 
Mczart;  Joseph  Haydn,  the  composer  of  the 
famous  Austrian  anthem;  Franz  Schubert, 
adding  luster  to  the  name  of  Austria;  Jo- 
hannes Brahms,  with  his  Hungarian  rhapso- 
dies; and  Franz  Liszt,  by  both  the  Austrians 
and  Hungarians  claimed  as  the  creator  of 
their  harmonies  and  melodies;  Johann 
Strauss,  father  and  son.  the  kings  of  the 
Viennese  waltz;  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
music  of  Anton  Bruckner. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  on  this  feast 
of  St.  Leopold  we  should  barken  back  to  the 
deeply  religious  works  of  Bruckner.  No  man 
has  surpassed  him  in  his  Imperishable  herit- 
age and  certainly  no  friend  of  Austria  could 
forget  him  on  this  day.  These  names  are 
Viennese;  they  are  Austrian;  they  are  of  the 
ages. 

If  Austria  did  nothing  else  but  develop  and 
nurture  these  men.  the  world  would  owe  her 
.an  everlasting  debt,  but  she  did  do  more,  and 
through  the  genius  of  her  empire  she  gave 
to  the  world  an  early  example  of  a  federation. 
It  was  not  perfect,  to  t>e  sure.  Someone  has 
pointed  out  that  the  endurance  of  Switzer- 
land as  the  oldest  democracy  m  the  world  is 
f'ue  *x)  the  federation  of  thre^.  That  trinity  of 
Germans.  French,  and  ItaHans,  according  to 
this  stud  t,  has  *5een  more  effective  than  one 
of  two.  This  might  also  be  taken  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  experiment  In  a 
larger  and  greater  and  more  enduring  sense 
It  is  a  living  testimonial  to  Franz  Ferdinand. 
He  wanted  to  change  the  dual  monarchy  into 
a  three-dimensional  unit  of  Austria,  Hunt  ary. 
and  South  Slavs  That  thought  was  a  stroke 
Of  genius,  for  In  its  germ  was  the  possibility 
of  the  avoidance  of  the  first  World  War  It 
Is  strangely  Ironic  that  this  man  who  wanted 
to  do  so  much  to  cooperate  with  the  South 
Slavs  should  have  perished  by  the  hand  of 
one  of  them  on  June  28.  1914  But  the 
thought  of  Franz  Ferdinand  that  the  system 
should  be  overhauled  and  placed  on  a  broader 
basis  did  not  perish.  It  has  lived,  and  will 
live,  for  a  people  who  have  maintained  ruch 
continuity  must  be  the  first  to  see  the  need 
for  It 

It  was  the  young  emjjeror  who  had  the 
most  realistic  conception  of  the  first  World 
War  and  the  Intervention  of  America.  In 
blunt  language  he  told  the  members  of  the 
triple  alliance  that  America  was  not  bluffing 
He  deplored  the  stringent  U-boat  regulations 
of  Germany  as  an  unwarranted  Infringement 
cf  neutrals,  and  his  classic  remark,  "Germany 
always  underestimates  its  enemies  and  the 
United  States  and  overestimates  her  own 
strength  Germany  is  stricken  with  blind- 
ness and  Is  headed  for  ruin."  is  an  excellent 
estimate  of  his  foresight. 

Yes;  the  empire  suffered  in  that  war.  but 
its  participation  left  nothing  undlmmed  In 
the  noble  escutcheon  cf  a  perple  who  had 
alwavs  given  an  excellent  account  of  them- 
selves on  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  what  a 
terrible  territorial  truncation  was  their  fate 
at  Versailles.  Gone  was  the  empire — roughly 
divided  into  the  independent  states  of  Austria. 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia — parcels  were 
added  to  Yugoslavia.  Rumania.  Italy,  and 
Poland  Where  were  Slovenia.  Croatia  Buko- 
vma,  Bessarabia.  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Trans- 
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sylvania.  the  Tyrol.  GaMcln''    w 
Uie  mighty  outpo^•^      !   .  :rp  r. 

As  Lengyel  says.  .■Ka  ti;.!  w.^.-  i.  a  a  -nuill 
Country  of  some  6  000 IWO  mhabnani*.  iiitlud- 
ing  2.060.000  Ui  p».verty-strlcken  Vienna  The 
little  republic  had  the  mountainous  beauty 
of  the  T\-roI  and  Salrb-irv:  hut  hnd  t^ "  c<>nl 
and  food."  One  mu>t  ..  "  t!  .it  Au-f  ..  wi.- 
excluded  from  her  naiur  :  tr-.v.t-  toe 
Danublan  Basin.  The  gatt-  t  B  \i>  n.M 
Hungary,  and  Croatia  and  to  the  bhoie-  c!  'he 
Adriatic  were  ^hut  up  by  new  fronturt  \\..< 
net  Austria  a  brother  to  thos.  I>..:.ubian 
natltins  or  was  she  to  discover  nt  w    wu;.  >' 

He  continued  that  well-wisher$  said.  "They 
will  be  able  to  get  en.  Look  at  $witr( '1  it-d  ' 
Ye.'-:  but  it  took  Switzerland  centu:  .-•  Ui 
make  a  success,  and  Vienna  Was  gr.  >\*ing 
hungrier  every  day.  The  Austnans  had  no 
desire  to  live  alone,  and  the  ntmes  of  pro- 
spictive  adoptive  countries  were  pai«sed  in 
review — Italy.  Switzerland,  Germany  The 
last  country  seemed  to  be  the  logical  choice 
for  a  few  newly  arrived  leaders  The  majority 
of  the  Austrians  did  not  change  their  opinion 
at»cut  the  Prussians,  and  they  would  have 
preferred  to  live  alone.  But  the  Allies  had 
taken  good  care  to  mutilate  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  feet  Then  the  peacemnkers  forbade 
Austria  to  Join  Germany  The  Independence 
of  Austria  Is  inalienable,  says  artlicle  88  of  the 
Treaty  of  St  Germain,  otherwiie  than  with 
the  consent  of  the  League  of  Nation* 

In  those  pt;st-war  days  Austr.a  w.i.t 
through  an  Illiad  of  woes  Srte  will  come 
back,  for  no  unit  so  situated  as  she  is.  so  close 
to  the  most  undying  of  all  natural  gifts,  • 
river — and  this  river  the  Danube — can  l<ing 
be  Impcverlshed  when  natural  forces  seek 
their  outlet.  Man's  Inhumanity  to  man  hna 
chained  her.  but  she  will  burst  those  shack  Its. 
Then  once  mere  that  Intangible  thing 
called  spirit  will  assert  It.self  Arthur  O 
Shaugh  lefcy  b?8t  expressed  that  In  ver^e  in 
an  ode: 

DDK 

"We  are  the  music  makers. 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 
Wandering  by  lone  sea-breaKers, 

And  sitting  by  desolate  streams; 
Wcrld-losers  and  world-fcrsakers. 

On  whom  the  pale  moon  c!f. .:"..&; 
Yet  we  are  the  movers  and  sh.  ■.•    -- 

Of  the  world  for  ever.  It  setins. 

•  •  •  4  • 

"We,  In  the  ages  lying.  ( 

In  the  burled  past  of  the  earth. 
Huilt  Nineveh  with  our  siphjng. 

And  Babel  itself  with  our  aiirth: 
And  oerthrew  them  with  prophesying 

To  the  old  of  the  new  woUd's  worth; 
For  ea(;h  age  Is  a  dream  that  Is  dying. 

Or  one  that  Is  coming  to  birth." 
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Ml.     MLAD.       Ml.     Pr..-itRiv.,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in      « 
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:;  sure  the  Senate  will 

■hat  our  Ix'lovcd  collf^;!.' 
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Tliere  b*  iny  no  obj-flin.  :'-.,  -..idress 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  m  tiu  Record. 
a.'^  follows: 

M>  ftllDW  Americans:  Yesterday  the  United 
M.iif  Wcrker>i  accepted  Pie.sider.t  Roosevelt's 
pn  p<.>al  that  they  return  to  work  at  once  and 
ai^rced  to  sv.bmit  to  arbitration  the  question 
of  the  union  sliop  In  the  captive  mines  In 
doiuj?  this,  the  miners  Justified  the  faith 
that  I  have  alway.s  had  In  the  patriciism  and 
Intelligence  oi  the  workers  cf  America. 

Toniiiht  the  immediate  excit'-ment  is  over, 
excitement  which  led  to  almost  hysterical 
talk  about  solving  the  whole  problem  with 
troops,  as  If  troops  could  mine  ccal.  Now 
we  have  an  opp<irtunlty  to  appraise  the  whole 
situation  calmly.  Let  us  start  by  submerg- 
ing all  pfrsorialltie.s,  forgettlni;  the  harssh 
Wd'd.'i  and  heated  exr hanc;es  of  the  past  few 
v<  .''.s,  and  seekin?  a  solution  that  is  both 
):;  'i.e  Interests  of  labor  and  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  our  country. 

T'  begin  with,  there  Is  a  vital  lessor,  tc  be 
i'.'..^i\  from  the  history  of  the  United  Mine 
V.  ■  kers.  Ten  years  aeo  labor  conditions  in 
t;;=  L-oal  mines  represented  the  worst  form 
of  industrial  servitude  Workers  were  nr  t 
free  to  wor.-h:p  In  their  own  way.  to  buy 
the.r  food  where  they  pleased,  to  own  the;r 
cw!!  heme?,  to  express  their  own  Ihout'hts. 

S.r.ce  then  a  vast  chance  has  taken  place. 
Step  by  step,  under  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. With  the  aid  of  liberal  social  le>,'isla- 
tion  ar.d  the  fair  protection  of  ti.e  Nfional 
Liibor  Relations  Act,  the  miners  i,.i\,  ui^rked 
thcr  way  from  hopeless  depression  to  roa- 
soL.ible  prcsperitv  fr^ni  utterly  disorganized 
w  ikness  to  uni'v  .ii.f'  strength 

As  this  progre.ss  of  labor  has  taken  place  In 
the  mining  Industry  and  in  other  industries, 
tl-.rr-  )-ave  been  s<ime  faint-hearted  people 
wl.  u.ie  afraid  of  the  streni^Ui  that  labor 
w.,-  sjamlng — afi.iu!  'hi!  woikers  could  net 
be  •.'listed  with  'lie  (!■  t,Tet  of  p  >wpr  and  re- 
sponsibility that  .ire  .  .\.  rc.s..  i  hv  organized 
blls!i>.-s  I  iifMT  ::;!..!  I!..~  ..u  k  of  fnith  u; 
t!:-  .-Vir. ,  :  .  .:.  w .  ;kti  I;  li..-.  .t.-.'.ays  beei. 
the  Cure  ot  my  philc:r;>piiy  that  organlzfd 
labor  Is  a  construct ive  ar.d  u-eful  force  In 
our  ecciicmv.  cocperaiint;  w.tii  organized 
bvi'ine--'?  and  respon.sible  government  toward 
t:.-  end  cf  stability  and  justice  in  our  eco- 
n.  1:1.1'  society.  I  ha\e  always  believed  that 
f.'.::  '.redtment  to^v.irc!  labor  would  brir.g  fair 
action  by  labor  iha:  the  abolition  of  the 
worst  abuses  again?:  LibLr  would  eliminate 
the  wcrst  forms  cf  industrial  strife. 

T.'ie  recent  trouble  in  the  coal  mlaes  has 
conrirmed  my  views.  This  trouble  did  not 
arise  because  there  was  anythimr  :  r- 1.::  with 
the  objectives  or  methods  of  th-  i.  ;  r  Act 
or  the  other  social  projrams  of  recent  years 
It  arose,  rather,  because  industry  and  lab  r 
have  not  yet  quite  measured  up  to  the  posii- 
bllltios  of  these  pic  grams  or  received  their 
full  benefits 
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structing legitimate  union  wrowth.  I  believe 
ttiat  these  few  steei  e-i  cuti.es  slicu'.d  have 
accip-ed  \ xliii.'.irily  th.t  rnicn-shcp  propo.sal 
Of  the  Uniteci  Mine  Work  r?  Th.^  acceptance 
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to  uocep;  tius  expeneu.e  .ini  bt-i.t-:;;  iliit^ijy. 


particularly  in  a  natlonah  emergency,  was 
aga  list  the  public  Interest. 

Ncv.  as  to  labor.  However  Justified  a  par- 
ticular lat)or  group  may  feel  in  .seeking  a 
single  objective,  they  must  beware  of  action 
which  places  them,  along  with  the  few  die- 
hards  in  industry,  in  a  position  of  obstruction 
to  our  country's  present  needs.  For  organ- 
ized labor  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  we 
live  in  a  democracy— and  this  means  rule  by 
the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  The  peopl*  of  America  have  come 
to  appreciate  the  alms  of  organized  laboi  — 
they  have  come  to  identify  the  welfare  of 
organized  labor  with  the  national  welfare — 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  labor  has  thrived 
and   pra-pered. 

Today  it  Is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  for  prodtiction  'of  e.ssentlal  de- 
fense materials  to  be  Interrupted  And, 
surely.  I  need  not  tell  the  workers  cf  America 
how  great  is  their  own  stake  in  the  avoidance 
or  quick  .settlement  of  disputes  which  Im- 
pede the  national  defense.  For  the  workers 
know  well  that  If  Adolf  Hitler  comes  to 
dominate  the  world,  the  question  will  no 
longer  be  whether  95  percent  of  the  workers 
In  a  particular  industry,  or  100  percent  of 
the.se  workers,  belong  to  the  union.  The 
only  question  then  will  be  whether  the  rep- 
resentatives of  free  labor  are  to  be  put.  into 
concei  tration  camps  or  are  to  be  shot  In 
Hitler's  slave  markets  today,  millions  of 
forme:  trade-unionists  live  their  lives  In 
chains. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica, like  my.seif.  are  only  a  generation  or  two 
removed  from  the  Old  World.  Many  of  them 
come  from  countries  now  ur.der  the  Nazi 
boot.  They  know  what  has  been  happening 
to  the  lives  and  fortunes  and  futures,  not  to 
mention  the  labor  rights,  of  loved  ones  left 
behind  in  these  subjected  countries.  Many 
workers  come  from  lands  that  are  still  free 
but  terribly  threatened  by  the  onrush  cf 
Hitler's  legions  And  wherever  workers  ccme 
from,  they  are  afccve  all  Americans  today, 
breathing  the  air  of  democracy,  agreeing  that 
Hitler  must  be  defeated  because  democracy 
can  survive  In  no  other  way. 

Because  this  lesson  has  been  brought  home 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
workers,  American  industry  today  is  breaking 
all  records  In  volume  and  speed  of  defense 
production  Deliveries  of  critical  defense 
equipment  and  munitions  to  the  War  Depart- 
nicit  are  80  times  greater  today  than  in 
-M  o,-  of  1940  Every  new  battleship  or  cruiser 
launched  in  our  shipyards  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  every  new  squadron  of 
American-made  bcmt>er3  and  tanks  advanc- 
ing in  Libya  or  standing  guard  in  the  Far 
East,  is  proof  positive  that  American  labor  Is 
doing  its  part. 

The  preservation  of  democracy  throughout 
the  world  must  be  coupled  with  the  mainre- 
nanco  of  democracy  and  equality  of  opportu- 
nity at  heme.  It  is  a  signal  achievement  of 
our  present  defcivse  effort,  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  that  labor 
has  held  all  of  its  social  gains  and  shared  in 
the  economic  improvements  of  recent  times. 
As  the  defence  crises  Ijecomes  more  acute 
these  g.  ins  will  be  endanijered  for  two  rea- 
sons—first,  because  some  of  the  friends  of 
labor  may  become  preoccupied  with  other 
urgent  problems;  and.  second,  because  the 
proved  enemies  of  labor  always  seize  upon  a 
national  emergency  as  a  pretext  for  reestab- 
lishing their  reactionary  views. 

In  such  a  critical  period  labor  must  prop- 
erly rely  for  protection  upon  its  own  unity 
Its  own  Judgment  and  mcder- 
t  also  rely  for  protection  upon 
which    represents    the    whole 
'•     ar.d  upon  the  actions  and 
the    people    themselves.    It    Is 
.  lally  Important   in  times  like 
r  be  mindful  cf  the  trend  of 
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k  It  fair  to  say.  regarding  the  recent. 
in  the  coal  mines,  that  prior  to  yes- 
agreement   to    arbitrate,    the   weight 
ic   opinion   was   against    the   miners 
ic  felt  that,  since  the  miners  had 
practically  all  their  demands  under 
iatlon    Board's   decision.   It   was   Un- 
o  stop  the  production  of  coal  merely 
oiif  particular  demand — the  demand 
iiDon  shop — was  not  granted. 
is  eraergency  a  broad  view  must  be 
)f    the   wholo   national    and    in    fact 
ide  scene.     Today  there  are  American 
whtse   sons    are    risking    their    lives 
overs  patrolling  the  cold  North  At- 
Today  workers  are  dying  in  count- 
bers  to  resist  aggression  on  the  vast 
of  the  European  continent  and  in 
above  It.     It   Is  not  fitting  In  such 
times  for  any  group  in  labor  or  in- 
assume  an  all-or-nothing  attitude — 
from  aiding  In  the  country's  de- 
tll  every  single  personal  gain,  large 

is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 

merican  public  also  feels  that.  If  any 

r  method  of  settling  a  dispute  im- 

lefenae  production  breaks  down,  the 

tiave  the  affirmative  responsibility  at 

agree  to  resort  to  some  other  method 

Neither    workers    nor    era- 

-an  Justify  folding  their  arms  in  their 

ke    the    Greek    warrior    of    old.    who 

*hile  his  comrades  were  slaughtered 

e  walls  of  Troy. 

principles  are  not  enough.     The 

<oal  trouble  has  revealed  the  need  for 

al  specific  machinery  during  the  de- 

fferiod    to    help   settle    the    diSferences 

irlse   periodically   In   industrial   rela- 
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ought  to  be  done  nowJ 

I  disagree  emphatically  with  those 
talking  about  "cracking  down"  on 

ho  want  to  coerce  every  prospective 

n  a  defense  Industry  by  the  denial 
security  benefits,  or  by  fines,  or  by 
.  or  by  other  forms  of  punitive  treat- 

lAbove  all.  we  must  remember  that 
oms  we  seek  to  defend  include  our 

concepts  of  a  free  labor.    We  cannot, 

pselves   from   Hitlerism    ty    adopting' 

methods. 

we  need  to  strengthen,  on  a  more 
basis,   our    machinery    for   voluntary 
n.    The  Defense  Mediation  Board  has 
wonderful   Job  in   settling   the   vast 
of    disputes    without    stoppage    of 
ut  the  Board  has  been  a  makeshift 
In  some  cases  assuming  mcie  power 
mediation  board  ought  to  have,  and 
cases  having  ler^s  power  than   has 
n^essary  to  do  its  Job.    Early  last  year, 
he  acute  emergency   arose.    I   Intro- 
biU  In  Congress  to  establish  an  ade- 
■  effective  mediation  service.    If  this 
acted  upon  promptly,  we  should 
le  the  necessary  Instrument  to  deal 
is   aspect    of   the   present    situation, 
trument  should  be  created  at  once, 
there  are  certain  types  of  disputes 
annot  be  handled  eCTectively  by  vcl- 
mediation.     Many    people    found    it 
understand  why  the  representatives 
Tongress  cf  Industrial  Organizations 
from    the    Mediation    Board    when 
dissatisfied  with  its  decision.    But 
is  that  voluntary  mediation  ccn- 
the  right  to  withdraw  or  to  dls- 
I  :ertaln  types  cf  controversies,  for  this 
3'iould  be  handled  by  another  agency 
cf  voluntary  arbitration.     In  such 
e  parties  agree  In  advance  to  abide 
decision   oi  the   arbitrators.     T«ls   is 
m  which  tlie  union-chop  iiisue  in  the 
mines  should  have  been  handled  in 
inning.    This  is  the   way  that  It  Is 
handled  new,  since  the  acceptance  of 
sidenfs    proposal.      Instead    of    con- 
to  improvise,   there  should   Immedl- 
established.  by  cooperation  of  labor 
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and  industry,  an  emergency  board  for  volun- 
tary arbitration  to  handle  all  such  cases 
promptly. 

Fourth,  labor  should  have  a  recognized 
status  in  the  defense  program  on  a  par  with 
industry — in  planning,  policy-making,  and 
actual  adminislratlcn  It  Is  manifestly  un- 
fair and  wasteful,  for  example,  that  the 
brains  and  experience  which  developed  the 
Rcuther  and  Murray  plans  for  greater  defense 
production  should  be  sidetracked  in  some  ad- 
visory ccmmittee — while  O  P  M  executives, 
drawn  from  industry,  direct  the  course  cf  in- 
dustrial preparedness. 

The  combination  of  these  methods.  I  feel 
certain,  can  settle  most  disputes  without  any 
conflict,  and  all  disputes  without  prolonged 
conflict,  if  patience  and  tact  and  reason  con- 
tinue to  be  employed. 

Only  if  these  democratic  methods  fall  will 
circumstances  drive  us  Inescapably  to  the 
UFe  of  force  or  repressive  legislation.  Such 
drastic  measures  are  la^t  resorts,  which  are 
not  in  the  be^t  Interests  cf  a  nation  whose 
fullest  efforts  depend  upon  cooperation  and 
good  will  among  all  groups 

All  of  us  need  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  Abra- 
ham Linc«ln,  who,  sorely  perplexed  by  ene- 
mies cutslde  the  Union  and  conflicts  within 
the  Union,  always  said  to  h's  countrymen: 

■'Ccyne.  let  us  reason  together." 
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ADDRESS  FY  i^.\I  I  H   r     FLANDERS 


Mr.  AUSTIN  Ml  Pi-^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Ralph  E  Flanders,  president 
of  the  New  England  Council  for  Economic 
E>evelcpment  and  Regional  Cooperation, 
delivered  at  the  Governor's  session  of  the 
Seventeenth  New  England  Conference, 
held  at  Boston  on  November  13,  instant. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  question  now  Is.  Where  do  we  go — 
where  docs  New  Ergland  go  from  here?  We 
go  with  the  rest  of  this  Nation  into  a  future 
whose  outlines  are  In  some  respects  dim.  In 
some  respects  clear  That  future  is  not  a 
blind  fate  to  which  we  must  submit,  certain 
though  It  is  that  i:  brings  war!  are  waged  tc 
the  limit  of  our  a  )illty.  and  with  that  war- 
fare economic  and  social  changes  winch  will 
be  profound  and  disturbing.  If  we  here  in 
New  England,  and  if  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
can  see  our  task  clearly,  perform  it  promptly 
and  wholeheartedly,  and  bring  It  to  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  which  Is  well  within  the 
great  possibilities  we  possess,  we  can  make 
that  future.  Instead  of  being  blindly  molded 
and  deformed  by  it. 

It  was  clear  as  we  stood  here  a  year  ago 
that  we  were  not  a  united  nation  In  facing 
the  war  which  wt.6  bearing  down  upon  us. 
No  more  are  we  un  ted  today.  An  outer  unity 
is  being  impressed  upon  us  more  and  more 
strongly  by  the  force  of   an  arbitrary   and 


almost  totalitarian  government  within,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  enormous  world  happen- 
ings without  But  we  have  not  attained 
Inner  unity  of  comprehension  and  puipcse. 
That  we  must  attain  before  another  year 
pas-ses  if  we  are  to  make  our  fate  instead  of 
being  made  by  it. 

Tlie  causes  of  our  lack  of  unity  are  still 
the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  We  still 
think  of  our  warfare  as  national  defense,  In 
the  too  limited  terms  of  defending  our  ter- 
ritory from  physical  Invasion.  The  Invasion 
we  are  threatened  with  is  of  everything  we 
value  and  hold  dear  Everything  we  value 
in  the  purely  monetary  Reuse  is  threatened, 
all  the  material  bases  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  even  for  those  In  the  humblest  cir- 
cumstances The  possibility  of  resuming  the 
great  task  of  extending  those  material  bless- 
ings deeper  and  deeper  until  they  reach  every 
stratum  of  society  will  be  lost  unless  »e 
face  with  courate.  comprehension,  and  unity 
the  war  upon  which  we  are  engaged. 

But  far  more  than  our  material  blessmgs 
are  threatened.  The  whole  structure  of 
Christian  civilization  Is  specifically  and  pur- 
posefully attacked  An  endeavor  perilously 
near  success  Is  t>elng  made  to  replace  rule 
by  law  with  rule  by  lawless  jjersons:  to  sub- 
stitute political  propapanda  for  the  scien- 
tiflc  search  for  truth,  and  to  repeal  the 
Christian  responsibility  of  the  strong  for  the 
weak,  the  fortunate  lor  the  unfortunate. 

This  is  the  Invasion  again.st  which  we  are 
fighting,  not  the  mere  physical  Invasion  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  against 
an  armed  enemy. 

It  Is  furthermore  still  true  this  year  as  It 
was  a  year  ago  that  aid  to  Britain  does  not 
and  cannot  act  as  a  unifying  force.  Until 
this  Nation  seeg  the  British  Empire  In  the 
light  of  a  fortunately  powerful  ally  for  us. 
rather  than  ourselves  as  their  ally,  we  will 
not  see  ovy  way  clearly. 

Let  us  speak  plainly  on  still  another  diffi- 
culty, for  only  plain  speaking  is  honest  and 
honorable  in  such  a  situation  as  our  Nation 
faces. 

The  elected  spoket.inan  and  leader  of  this 
great  Nation  has  not  beer  able  to  show  the 
Siime  effectiveness  in  leading  us  into  su- 
preme effort  and  sacrifice  that  he  showed 
In  the  establishment  of  policies  for  redis- 
tributing the  diminished  productivity  of  this 
Nation  into  the  hands  of  more  of  its  citizens. 
In  part  the  difficulty  of  leadership  Is  inher- 
ent In  the  situation.  It  is  ea.sier  to  lead  tlie 
Nation  to  a  promised  feast  than  it  is  to  in- 
evitable sacrifices  In  the  one  direction  we 
are  led  by  natural  Interests;  in  the  other, 
nothing  but  the  strongest  moral  and  spiritual 
Influences  will  suffice  to  pull  us  Those  in- 
fluences lie  deep  within  the  American  people, 
but  their  springs  have  not  yet  t)€^u  tapped. 
In  another  respect  our  leadership  has  suf- 
fered from  an  avoidable  difficulty.  For  many 
years  now  the  Nation  has  been  aroused  to 
crisis  after  crisis,  emergency  after  emergency. 
We  have  been  persuaded  to  live  in  a  state 
of  continuous  excitement.  Now  the  real  su- 
preme emergency  has  come,  and  the  call  to 
face  It  falls  on  Jaded  Imaginations. 

Meanwhile,  by  mechanical  and  not  by  spir- 
itual means,  we  are  being  bound  more  and 
more  tightly  Into  the  totalitarian  framework 
which  is  the  necessary  type  of  organization 
for  total  warfare.  By  mechanism  we  are 
being  organized,  not  by  the  free  and  whole- 
souled  acceptance  of  a  necessity,  electrified 
by  a  common  national  will;  and  there  can- 
not help  lying  deep  within  the  minds  of  the 
farmer,  the  worker,  and  the  employer  alike 
the  feeling  that  totalitarian  control  is  t)elng 
employed  in  part  for  its  ova  sake,  rather 
than  solely  as  a  regrettable  necessity  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  common  purpose. 
What.  then,  shall  we  do? 
There  Is  no  salvation  for  the  American  peo- 
ple except  as  they  themselves  develop  the 
purpose  and  the  will  which  are  neces.sary  to 
see  U6  through  this  crisis.     It  1^  as  a  sec- 


tion of  the  great  American  people  that  we 
meet  here  today  and  give  our  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  events  which  press  In  upon 
us  May  I  quite  briefly  call  ycnir  attention 
to  certain  attitudes  and  jxilicles  which  it 
seems  clear  to  nie  that  the  American  people 
must  adopt  and  act  upon?  I  Ri)cak  now,  not 
as  the  president  of  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil, but  as  a  citizen  of  thl»  amntry.  pro- 
foundly concerned  for  Its  present  itate  and 
IXs  future  respiDnsibllltles  i 

M..ny  of  my  friends,  whose  point  of  view 
moet  nearly  coincides  with  mv  own.  are  con- 
vinced that  we  should  declare  War  now  To 
my  mind  that  would  be  a  serirus  mistake. 
We  must  first  come  to  terms  w(th  our  great 
ally  It  will  t>e  difUcult  to  do -so  after  we 
have  made  the  irrevocable  step 

We  are  pouring  millions  of  lenO-lea.se  funds 
and  materials  Into  the  warfare  which  Great 
Britain  Is  waging  Closely  paralleling  my 
own  thought,  as  has  tjeen  set  f  rth  !■  you  at 
our  previous  meetings.  Prof  W  Y  EiUott.  of 
Harvard.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Virclnla 
Quarterly  Review,  calls  attentioti  to  the  fact 
that  the  British  are  asking  an  extension  of 
lend-lease  aid  for  all  the  countries  rf  the  Fm- 
plre.  and  undoubtedly  we  will  be  asked  at 
some  future  time  to  extend  lend-lease  a- s. st- 
ance to  the  Free  French,  to  the  Be'cian  Ccnuo. 
and  to  tlie  Royal  Netherlands  CH  veinment. 
Essentially  this  is  an  underwriting  oiieratlon 
for  the  colonial  assets  of  all  th«  great  Euro- 
pean empires  not  under  Hitler's  control 

If  these  empires  are  to  be  saved  by  our  aid. 
it  Is  essential  from  the  pt  int  of  view  of  pro- 
tection of  national  interest  thai  their  asi-ets 
be  put  on  the  table  as  an  ofT.eet  to  this  aid 
at  the  end  t  f  any  war  In  which  Hitler  is  suc- 
cessfully blocked 

The  timing  of  these  apreemenis  Is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  Importance  from  two  points 
of  vlewi  First,  to  get  the  British  and  their 
allies  comm.tted  securely  to  an  agreement 
before  we  have  thrown  cur  full  weight  into 
the  scales  and  belore  we  have  given  away  all 
our  bargain  ng  counters  thrcugh  the  exten- 
sion of  lease -lend  to  the  while  empire 

Secondly,  the  effect  on  American  morale 
and  on  the  ps\choiogical  setting  of  aid  tc  the 
British  and  others  Is  trcmendci»ly  important 
at  this  time  for  ou»-  own  people  There  Is  a 
very  wldespiead  feeling  that  we  are  being,  in 
p<'pular  lam  uage,  "taken  for  a  ride"  by  !!'p 
British  again  In  the  matter  of  debts  .N 
matter  how  unreasonable  this  Tiew  is  in  the 
light  of  comparative  sacrifices  thus  far  made 
In  the  war  against  Hitler,  there  will  be  a  real 
point  In  seeing  that  our  underwriting  opera- 
tions, involving  tremendous  btrdens  on  the 
American  jxople.  are  fairly  offset  by  a  full 
consideration  of  the  assets  which  we  are 
saving 

The  colonial  resources  of  th<  British  En> 
pire.  exclusive  of  the  self-govetnlng  domin- 
ions. Include  some  of  the  raw  rtaterlals  upcn 
which  we  are  most  dependent  Rubber  and 
tin  are  well-known  Instances  of  this  de- 
pendence Other  materials  are  slsal.  burlRp, 
Jute  mangnne.'ie.  and  chrome  aCd  equally  im- 
portant minerals,  though  smaller  In  volume. 
like  graphite  and  mica  Th^re  is  a  tre- 
mendous ccpper  production  In  Africa  riot  yet 
brought  to  full  development.  The  Empire  baa 
great  resources  which  mu.sl  b«  put  on  the 
table. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  this  than 
driving  a  hard  bargain.  If  we  ate  prepared  to 
pool  tne  holdings  of  our  Phllipfiine  cres  and 
fibers,  and  if.  in  return  for  lease-lfnd  aid  we 
brought  Turkish  and  Russian  feaources  Into 
the  pool.  W('  would  be  able  to  set  up  for  the 
first  time  In  history  a  really  sensible  inter- 
D..t]onal  control  of  the  world's  ma  lor  raw 
materials,  with  a  view  to  their  pfoper  devtlcp- 
ment  on  tl  e  basis  of  Icng-ruV  con.rervaticn. 
and  as  a  m.ghty  force  in  the  preservation  of 
economic  Justice  In  the  wcrldi  which  comes 
cut  cf  this  wat. 

This  country  would  be  1«  a  position, 
through   lis  control  of    ImpeitiaJ   assets,  to 
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Inflvif :.!■••  ♦:.•■  r  : due'  at  a  prate  i  ;..■■:>:.(■.' 
every  •!.(■  o!  i:.e  p:<>spe<t;Vf  vjctcr:  j  ■  :.  it:  ::^ 
Mh'i:.  wf  wculd  have  .cit  ,;  (.■■i-  i.  id  i.n 
Ru-  ii  w.iuld  doubtle--  br  vt:;,  (-..^iii  txctpt 
fir  .  i.r  capacity  to  Ii. ::.:-.;  r-.-iclunery  and 
fCj'.i.pn.cm  tLT  d.  v.^;'. ;•;]•..  I,-  fu:  i ';r  !i'j;d  on 
the  British.  Frci.fii,  Diirch.  and  BtUnans 
would    be  very   fMl    ii.dftci 

W!..i;  I^  more.  I:.''  J  ■.nt  pi.-.si-Mon  ar.ci  c  n- 
trol  of  such  re.sou:  t  s  of  a  strategic  rharacier 
«■■  u!r!  b-'  'h''  b"'-t  i<' isidnuc  .sancTii;ii  avail- 
iitilf  H^  i.:.-'*  ..ny  siirh  rearn-iameni  as  that 
uhuh  (ir-T^'.f'd  liiternaliunal  order  this 
tinu  L<  ',k.r'.k<  back  it  is  InconcfU  able  that 
tise  c!t>i;.;i  r.n  los,  in  pfjsM'-s.-iion  (A  all  the 
fat  ti-  aiKi  y-'.  r.i-  ht  of  the  raw  materials  e^sen- 
ti.il  T.J  ft  .ir:r..iir.''nt.  .should  have  permittt'd 
'bi;-;!. (-,-.-•  ;t.^  u.^ual"  to  rearm  Italy,  Japrin, 
and  C;ernia:';\  Our  participation  in  holdms; 
conipmu-^  T?.,u  con'rol  the  I'-'-sential  .=tra- 
t'-L'.c  tr..i"(-:iaN  of  the  world  would  permit 
vcV-ir.x'  tiit'ir  export,  In  any  but  normal  in- 
du-Ti.il  c.Uiinti'ies.  to  the  nations  of  the 
work!  and  wuuld.  in  fact,  permit  withholdini? 
tluTv.  .lit..  kTetp.er  from  any  nation  that  -y>'em- 
a'.ca.ly  attempted  to  rearm  or  to  overturn 
uh.atfvtT  ir.t<-i national  basis  cf  security  tfie 
p<st-war  world  had  succeeded  m  erectini^ 
O"  the  posui\e  side,  we  covild  give  a^.-urance 
of  Ju.-tice  m  the  access  of  the  "have-nots  '  to 
the  material  resources  held  by  tlie  "have--  " 

Such  a  prc:po.sal  assumes  that  this  Nation 
will  acceiit  responsib'lities  which  it  reiU>ed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war  It  is  dif- 
ficult ti:  .see  hew  any  intelliKent  person  loi  k- 
hik'  b.-ick  o\er  the  pa.-^t  quarter  centur\  ran 
bi-  pr  ud  of  the  part  we  played  in  thr  peace 
net',  t..i'iims  or  in  the  pcst-\A.ir  policies  cf  tlie 
Ai;ie>  Such  a  proposal  as  '  ere  made  tilves  us 
an  I  pportun.ty  'o  do  bt  iter  when  this  armtd 
conrtict  comes  to  its  end.  It  does  not  assvire 
that  w  t'  w::i  do  better,  it  dolv  t;ive,s  us  the 
oppor'unity  Bu'  un!es.s  we  msis'  up^n  tlie 
Cippi  rtunry  aivl  make  intelligent  u-e  cf  it, 
the  future  of  flu-  world  for  ctir  ch.idren  and 
our  chiU'.ien  -  children  is  a  hrpo'.e.-s  cm*^ 

Pe!-b..ip^  the  larttciit  single  doubt  m  the 
niit.ds  i,(  tl.e  American  people  Wiii.d  be 
nnii'\e;i  by  .  ur  c.imiiiiT  to  such  terms  wi'n 
our  .lilies,  i,:;cl  the  ni  ce>.-,\ry  de'orminat .■  in 
to  see  t!ir  null  tne  P' ,u  c  a-  well  as  'he  w.ir 
WdUxi  bt'  k'leatiy  s- rt  i;.;'he!  eel  tiieitby, 
8b,"u;d  We  c  nie  to  ti-.at  state  cf  ir.inci  t:.-  :e 
are  fA  etht;  p, k~.- ibdi" ie<  wl-.ich  lu'  i  pen  to 
u.-^  The  r.ist  i'f  th.e.-e  is  'lie  P'  .-■,-, l.i.litv  of 
a  cp.i.i  K  '^\-erwhelmir.k:ly  victi'r.."i-  w.ir.  niaJe 
>o  l;\  tlu'  unified  determination  .  t 
pie  ■  '  tlir-  w  t  •.ery'h.ii-.ir  tiiev 
CMi.tl.c  a'  tii-  e.irhe-r 
T"h.-  'A  ;i:j  n:<  .■.-.'.  m-  v.'  t 
mater. .d  ;e.,  ,v;,^,.^  ,,,i,i  i.,j  th.e  hvia  of  our 
cltlitei.-  I:  \v  ti.d  ni»  ui  .1-0  the  saving  oX 
our  i!i.-titutio:.>  r  w  u'.d  :■■.•  \r.  the  pos- 
sibility of  restonui:  and  n  Su;  r..:.;.;  tliat  large 
socially  desirable  dejref  if  ir-, -d  -m  of  Judg- 
ment and  actioii  tc  :.ib.  >r.  to  a.::  iculture,  and 
to  industry  It  \vi>u;ci  jr.. ike  p. i-sible  the  or- 
panization  of  ti;t-,.>  ti;ree  cie.it  srciups  Into 
Joint  action  f.  r  tiie  liu:;d;!ic  up  .  t  >  ur  na- 
tional life  m; 
bajsis  uh.icli  1 


p,    I- 
i   e   HI',     ':,e 
ic-si:;le      ni'  i:.e;.t. 
n   a   s.i',  ,?.i:  .  f  our 


le  h;c:i  m.ite::.::  .ui.-:  -pintual 
e.uded  eur  cra-p  iv.  the  last 
deci.'e  .(■.  i  V  !-oi:-,  will  he  liuieUnite'.v  ini- 
pc•^■■.b;e  ,f  the  •:  ea..:,'rian  necessities  it  i  i.e. 
cuntmuKi  w.irl.ire  la'-tt  n  thems;l-..>  perni.i- 
nently  up.  n  u.- 

In  being  prepare.!  t  r  t.'a'.  m...;  We  will 
s-e  other  po>siblht  its  b.  yi.r.d  tr.e  mere  lis^ht- 
r.'.it  It  out  by  force  ef  arm^  F"unci,\:r.entally. 
we  ,>.re  trvinc  ♦.•  -....e  Ciir..st i.in  civilization. 
We  know  that  at  its  be.~t  it  h.is  been  imper- 
fect and  slow  m  devei'pnier.t,  but  Wt'  know 
a'-^o  that  it  must  be  saved  if  it  is  110'  to  be 
ovciw  iielmed  by  a  w..y  oi  lite  s ;^  tcrrib:e  th.-it 
cur  imajiinatiiin  ah-v  st  rct'ises  to  picttiie  it 
Are  there  not  speciii.;  (.'h.ri-s- m;;  wavs  rl  \va-'- 
U.s  this  war  ai.d  br:i.-r.-._:  u  t.i  e  .succc.-stul 
conclusion?  I  nt  ike  .t  .-u-C'stion  wh.ich  may 
peii.aps  now  or  sh.ort.y  c  1...'  witiuii  th.e  tield 
of  practical  policy  1 


\v-  e.r-'  :,p;  r  priating  billions  upon  billions 
up'  n  bi.l.  ::s  ;  credit  for  the  building  up 
<  t  armaments  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  and 
for  the  training  of  our  soldiers.  Why  not 
consider  the  spending  of,  not  a  few  miiuons. 
but  billions  in  a  quite  different  type  of 
endeavor? 

Spam    has    b  * 
f:/mine  for  ye  :r.s 
P'  jniiatior.    ai.ct 
she   ha.s  bee:"!  :or 
the    bordsT    line 

V.  t 

v.! 


1.    racked    by  civil   war   and 

Always  a  country  of  high 

Imdted    physical    resources, 

a  g  'neration  hovering  near 

c;    bare   subsistence.     There 

e  in  her  -f c.a'  o:-i;aiiizaticn.  as  well,  evils 

ch  .li'jrav.i'ed  her  p:hy.sical  difficulties. 

Sp.ilu  now  h. .:.!.'-;  1;.  the  balance,  and  her 
pe-i'ion  1.=  of  •.  1'..'.;  iir.;".i  tance  in  the  winniiig 
cf  the  war  A'.!  the  \isible  influences  tie  her 
tightly  to  the  .A-x.s  partners;  but  the  tremen- 
drus  lnvi:sib>'  influences  of  disease,  starva- 
tion, and  piiy.-icai  waste  of  assets  may  be 
made  to  weigh  m  the  other  direction,  and  the 
respo:. Sibil. tv  -vhich  h'^--  rulers  cannot  help 
fee'.ir.i,'  toward  -i.e  hapless  millions  whom 
t.hey  rule  nUkih'  be  in.uie  'c  weigh  with  them. 
Suppose  that  we  c!T.  red  great  quantities  of 
iGod  tej  t'r.e  exi'^'iiii;  Spanish  Government,  as 
fast  as  we  were  able  to  provide  the  necessary 
shippir.c  S'lpp  ■■-e  w-  did  more  than  this: 
Suppos*'  we  as.sisted  through  agricultural  and 
industrial,  experts  :r;  -.he  economic  reorgani- 
zation cf  'lia'  coun'ry  so  as  to  put  it,  so  far 
a.,  po.ss:ble,  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  With 
su  h  in  o.Ter  properly  made,  could  any  gov- 
eri.meiit  nfu-e  to  consider  it? 

A  prrpi.sal  like  this  made  a  year  ago  would 
ha-,e  taller,  by  the  weight  of  the  armed  power 
m  Hi-l>r  pressing  hard  upon  the  Spanish 
brd-  rs  H;s  forces  are  now  locked  In  a  death 
s'lti^ole  1.  his  eastern  front.  If  the  division 
it  S:  .:;:  tr  m  'h.e  .^iiis  can  be  made  at  all.  It 
c.;:  be  ir.ad  i.  w.  but  the  offer  must  be  so 
l.trt'e    s,    eci.erous,  that  it  canpot  be  refused. 

It  IS  i.o  part  of  this  plan  to  insist  on  any 
changes  in  the  present  Government  of  Spain. 
It  is  no  part  of  this  plan  to  set  up  moral  Judg- 
ments as  to  one  side  or  the  other  engaged  in 
their  terrible  civil  war.  The  plan  simply  Is 
that  the  Spanish  people  ^all  be  rescued — 
shall  be  made  whole,  shall  be  set  on  the  way 
to  economic  self-support  and  national  well- 
being.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  these  supplies  is  exported  outside  of 
the  boundary,  and  it  will  later  become  neces- 
sary to  protect  that  boundary  against  ex- 
ternal invasion:  but  that  protection  will  be 
more  easily  accepted  by  a  strateful  people,  and 
from  military  powers  which  undertake  no 
internal  political  changes  in  the  nation  they 
are  assisting 

Why  should  not  such  an  undertaking  have 
the  powerful  support  of  the  head  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church?  Why  should  not  its  successful 
prosecution  become  an  irrerlstible  temptation 
for  unoccupied  Franre  and  Italy  to  cut  the 
bonds  by  which  they  now  are  tied?  Are  such 
proposals  dreams?  Are  they  visionary?  Per- 
haps they  are.  but  we  will  not  win  this  war 
until  we  see  it  as  a  gr^i^a*  spiritual  undertaking 
Instead  of  a  bloody  matter  of  pitting  our  sons 
aLtamst  the  enemy's  sons;  our  weapons  against 
their  breasts  and  th»  Ir.s  against  ours.  What 
we  l.ice  IS  total  warfare;  and  it  Is  possible 
that  we  may  Rive  to  total  warfare  a  meaning 
wirch  !♦  h.i-  n  ver  had  In  the  past  This  Is 
cur  c-e,'-  oppcr^unity. 

F;i.  illy  let  it  be  sa  d  that  It  will  be  a  great 
tract  dy  if  our  final  entrance  Into  this  war  is 
marie  under  the  stress  of  excitement  and 
hvs-eria  War  hyste."ia  wins  wars  and  loses 
tlie  peace.  We  have  liad  that  experience  once; 
let  us  rai-^  our  right  hands  solemnly  and  say. 
"r.ever  aeain  " 

I'  Is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  we  have  not 
been  rushed  into  a  false  and  emotional  unity 
IT-,  this  thing.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
We  tiave  been  waiting  until  we  could  see  cur 
d.ry  clearly  and  act  upon  it  with  all  the  in- 
telligence th.i"  W-?  r3i\  muster.  So  seen  and 
so  acted  up  n.  and  with  our  Vision  and  our 
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continuing  through  the  peace  ne- 
and  the  post-war  reorganization  of 
—In  such  a  spirit  we  can  hope  to 
)eace  as  well  a"  the  war. 


Save  Little  Busine.^s 


"TlITENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON   JOSEPH  C   O'MAHONEY 

IN  THE, SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


\ 


onday,  November  24.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON   JOSEPH  C   O  MAHONEY, 
OF  WYOMING 


crj 


Mr.  CTMAHONEY.  Mr.  President  Sat- 
urday evening  last  I  delivered  a  radio 
address  on  the  problems  of  little  business. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  vs: 

Little  justness  is  tht»malnspring  of  the  eco- 
nomic 11  [e  of  our  Nation.  It  represents  the 
spbntan  lous  activity  ol  the  people  in  every 
State  ard  In  every  community,  and  without 
it  there  would  be  no  po.^lbility  of  preserving 
democra  ilc  Institutions,  yet  little  business  in 
America  is  today  confronted  with  the  gravest 
crisis  it  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  meet. 
It  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  monopoly,  but 
i  has  survived.  It  is  now  called  upon  to 
meet  tie  power  of  government,  which, 
through  the  Offlce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, i!  taking  steps  which  are  likely  to  be 
more  di  ngercus  to  its  continued  existence 
than  I  inythlng  which  monopoly  ever 
attempt  ?d. 

For  alThDst  10  months  it  has  been  apparent 
that  th '  defense  efort  has  been  bringing 
about  a  greater  concentration  of  economic 
power,  loth  geographically  and  in  terms  of 
central  management,  than  ever  before  ex- 
isted, i  ,s  long  ago  as  March  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floe  ■  of  the  Senate  that  more  than  80 
percent  )f  all  defense  expenditures  up  to  that 
time  had  gone  to  15  States  and  that  similarly 
mo:  ttan  80  percent  of  all  contracts  had 
been  dii  tributed  to  62  companies  or  inter- 
related J  roups. 

PRES  tDENTS   ORIGIN.M,  PLAN   AB.'^NDONED. 

The  dinger  to  local  economic  activity  and 
to  civilli  n  industry  in  this  newly  accentuated 
concent]  atlon  was  recognized  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  en  April  11  last  President  Roose- 
velt Issued  an  Executive  order  establishing 
the  Off  ce  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  under  the  leadership  of  Leon 
Renders  )n  The  object  of  this  Executive 
order  wi  s  to  balance  the  defense  effort  with 
civilian  Industry  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
necessar,-  military  output  could  be  obtained 
without  unnecessarily  Interfeiring  with  nor- 
mal bus  ness.  Indeed.  It  was  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  (  rder  itself  that  It  was  drafted  "for 
the  pur]  lose  of  avoiding  profiteering  and  un- 
warrant  d  price  rises  and  of  facilitating  an 
adequati!  supply  and  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  n  laterlals  and  commodities  for  civilian 
use     •     •     •." 

The  n>w  division  was  Instructed  to  "make 
studies  (if  the  Nation's  civilian  requirements 
for  materials  and  cominadltles.  the  supply  cf 
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goods  and  ser%-lces  the  status  and  trend  of 
prices  and  factors  th.creof,  and  the  impact  of 
the  defense  program  upon  civilian  living 
standards  " 

This  was  a  sounr  and  enlightened  program 
B<  announced  by  tie  President,  but  it  is  not 
being  carried  out.  Civilian  supply  Is  being 
subordinated  in  an  unnecessary  decree,  and 
a  program  of  restilction  is  being  applied  to 
civilian  Industry  in  a  manner  that  seriously 
threatens  living  standards. 

For  example,  ycterday  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  a  manufacturer  in  Michigan  In 
which  he  advised  ine  that  by  reason  of  what 
is  called  an  Offlce  of  Production  Management 
limitation  order.  It  will  be  necessary  for  his 
company,  as  he  put  it  in  his  wire  to  me.  "to 
close  factory  with  >4  employees,  with  8  weeks 
orders  on  file  and  all  neces.sary  materials  on 
hand  to  make  up  these  orders  "  This  mes- 
sage is  typical  of  ccmplalnts  which  I  am  re- 
cefVlng  from  varloxis  parts  of  the  country. 
It  describes  a  conJltlon  which  Is  recognized 
in  the  OfBce  of  Production  Management. 
The  phraf^  "prlcrlty  unen.ploymcnt"  was 
coined  by  persons  in  the  OfSce  of  Production 
Management  who  understand  the  fact  that 
llmltaticns  upon  civilian  industry  will  close 
many  plants  and  business  enterprises,  thus 
bringing  about  a  new  unemployment 
problem. 

CONTRACr  DtSTRIBtrriON  NOT  ENOCGH 

The  situation  became  so  acute  and  the 
danger  to  the  free  economic  system  was  so 
apparent  that  several  weeks  ago  the  President 
created  a  new  agei  cy  In  tlie  Offlf^e  of  Produc- 
tion Management  which  was  called  the  Office 
of  Contract  Distribution,  and  he  invited  Mr. 
Floyd  Odium  from  New  York  to  Washington 
to  head  the  new  agency  and  to  attempt  to 
distribute  defense  contracts  in  bits  and  pieces 
to  little  business  organizations  throughcut 
the  country.  This  effort  is  now  in  prcg;ess. 
It  does  not,  howe\er.  meet  the  problem  be- 
catise  there  are  thousands  of  business  enter- 
prises scattered  tl. rough  every  Slate  In  the 
Union  which  ca  inot  possibly  reorgaiuze 
them!=elves  for  defense  productio/".  Tliey  are 
not  equipped  wit.i  machinery  to  turn  out 
the  mechanical  corimodlties  pranarily  needed 
In  military  production.  Many  of  them  have 
no  possible  bearing  on  defense  industry. 
Take,  for  example,  the  millions  employed  in 
professional  capacities,  In  service  Industries, 
and  In  the  thcu.'-and  and  one  activities  which 
go  on  in  every  corimunity.  but  which  liave 
no  relation  whatso«'ver  to  defense  output  ex- 
cept, of  course,  to  the  extent  that  a  portion 
cf  their  Income  new  go  to  the  purchase  of 
defense  bonds.  The  impairment  of  such  busi- 
ness will  have  a  dislocating  effect  on  our 
entire  economy. 

The  change  which  has  ccme  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  tht  defense  effort  since  April 
is  clearly  lUustratcc  by  the  fact  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply 
has  ceasfcd  to  be  kr.own  by  that  name  Office 
of  Price  Administrauoh  and  Civilian  Supply. 
as  it  was  called,  has  b<  come  Office. of  Price 
Administration.  Civilian  supply  has  been 
dropped  from  the  program  and  the  oiflcc  es- 
tablished by  the  President  In  April  of  this 
year  to  facilitate  iJi  adequate  supply  and  an 
equitable  distribution  of  materials  and  com- 
modities fur  civilian  use  is  now  known  merely 
as  the  OSce  of  Price  Administration. 

IMPORTANCl    OF  CniLIAN   MORAL* 

This  I  believe  t?  be  a  di^scouraging  devel- 
opment with  grrtve  impllcatloras  fcr  the 
maniTemnce  of  .^t•^eric8n  m'^rale  In  our  na- 
ti  nal  prot>rim  cf  aid  to  thrf -  who  are  resist- 
ing the  '?  we  are  d  pending  upon 
the  weak.:  ...^  1  civilian  m  :::le  in  Italy.  In 
Japan,  and  In  G-rmany.  We  rejoice  when 
word  comes  from  Rome  that  the  people  of 
Italy  are  tutnlng  pgainst  Museclinl  b»nu«« 
of  their  inability  to  obtain  the  ccmmrdittcs 
to  which  they  ha\e  been  accustomed  in  their 


civilian  liie.  When  we  learn  frcm  Toklo 
that  the  standaid  of  living  in  Japan  has  been 
reduced,  we  say  th.it  Is  an  example  of  what 
a  militai^  dictatorship  does  to  a  naik'n. 
When  we  read  about  the  rationing  of  sup- 
plies in  Germany,  we  say  hopefully  to  our- 
selves, "Ah.  that  will  bring  about  a  popular 
revolt."  And  tlien  we  go  about  creating  ex- 
actly the  same  condition  here  by  unneces- 
sarily depriving  our  civilian  economy  01  the 
materials  which  it  needs.  We  are  permit- 
ting our  civilian  morale  to  be  undermined. 
we  are  inviting  inflation,  and  we  are  threat- 
ening the  American  standard  of  living  be- 
cause. In  this  defense  effort,  we  are  follow- 
ing the  pattern  drawn  by  the  dictators  in- 
stead of  creating  a  democratic  pattern  of 
our  own. 

President  Roosevelt  had  the  right  idea  in 
his  order  of  Apt  11  11.  Instead  of  iransiorm- 
In^  our  economy  into  one  which  ruthlessly 
suppresses  civilian  industry  in  order  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  production  of  military 
goods,  we  should  give  heed  to  the  capacity  of 
America  to  produce  what  is  needed  for  both 
military  and  civilian  purposes. 

NO  StTPEESSION  CNLESS  ABSOLVTELT  NECESSARY 

This  principle  I  think,  should  be  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  preigram  1  No  civil- 
ian business  should  be  suppressed  or  hamp- 
ered unless  necessary  in  the  national  defense 
It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  all  pur  com- 
mitments under  the  Lease-Lend  Act  and  all 
contracts  necessary  to  provide  fully  for  our 
Army  and  Navy  should  be  completely  earned 
out.  I  would  give  every  defense  contractor 
all  the  raw  material  which  that  contractor 
can  use  within  any  reasonable  period,  but 
civilian  industry  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  materials  it  needs  by  permitting  the  ac- 
cumulation of  materials  which  delense  con- 
.tractprs'  cannot  possibly  vise  until  some  un- 
certain future  date. 

The  program  of  defense  output  which  has 
been  explained  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee IS  drawn  upon  a  scale  that  involves 
months  and  sometimes  years.  Although^only 
i\  small  fraction  of  the  sums  appropriated  by 
Congress  fcr  national  defense  and  lease-lend 
have  been  as  yet  expended  we  have  never- 
theless made  a  record  of  militarj^  production 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  even  In  Ger- 
many. 

The  British  advance  in  Libya,  of  which  we 
are  receiving  nightly  reports  new  upon  the 
radio,  has  been  made  possible  only  by  Ameri- 
can tanks.  American  airplanes,  and  American 
military  equipment  The  British  forces  have 
already  cut  off  a  substantial  part  of  the  Ger- 
man mechanized  army  In  Libya  because  they 
had  our  machines. 

American  bimbers  and  American  fighters 
have  enable  the  Royal  Air  Force  to  carry  out 
nightly  bombardments  of  military  objectives 
In  German  occupied  Europe  American  air- 
craft have  been  delivered  to  Britain  in  such 
numbers  that,  on  the  testimony  of  British 
nival  officprs  received  only  yesterday,  the 
German  submarines  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  prevent  the  delivery  of 
American  materials  to  Britain. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  we  have 
done  all  that  shoiild  be  done.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  with  the  expenditure  cf 
only  a  small  prrpcrtioa  of  the  funds  which 
Congress  has  spprcpriated.  we  have  alrerdy 
furnished  Britain  and  we  are  new  furni.shlng 
Rusfla.  with  large  quantities  of  military  ma- 
terials without  as  yet  having  seriously  in- 
jured civilian  industry.  In  the  face  of  thts 
record  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  stripping  little  business 
cf  nee.led  m.itenals  In  Older  to  provide  excess 
inventories  for  d'\'enpe  contractors  who  can- 
not use  the  materials  thus  accumulated  for 
months  nnd  probobly  years  to  corre. 

Our  TThok  purpose  m  making  America  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  haa  been  to  preserve 
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free  enterprise  and  to  prevent  tlie  sj  read  of 
the  totalltaiian  syst<m  under  vJluch  cen;ral 
authoiity  p.ans  and  dln-cu  vity   of 

the  people  m  a  retjimeiiti'vl  .  .y.    This 

is  the  condition  we  shall  risk  1  here  unless 
unmextlale  flops  arc  taken  to  prtnent  the  de- 
struction of  civilian  busine-&5  b|r  the  prlt-.rl- 
tles  and  all'.Katienis  system.  |  _ 

With  the  bulk  of  defense  contacts  going 
to  the  lar^;est  cnterpriM>s  fvff  created  in 
America.  w:th  their  plants  ruiitentniTed  m 
Just  a  few  States,  and  with  the  Offlce  of 
Contract  Diftrlbutlon  trying  xh  tnuiJif  rm 
civilian  industry  into  military  ijidustry.  fac- 
tories and  plant.*  and  buslnessef  which  sup-- 
pon  all  of  our  communities  a'W  all  of  e,ur 
States  are  facing  the  lo^s  of  tlie  materials 
whlcli  keep  them  going.  Thet.c  4rc  the  plants 
and  businesses  the  ccntinued  joperatio*  of 
which  must  be  preserved.  Thet  can  be  pie- 
served  by  the  application  of  the  principle 
Just  stated  namely,  that  no  civilian  enter- 
prise should  be  hampered  or  6U(ppressed  un- 
less absolutely  essential 

PRODUCE  RAW   MATERlAJuS 

There  is  a  second  principle  f  blch  should 
be  laid  dnwn  and  relieiously  observed  It 
has  alreadv  been  laid  down  by  the  Piesidi  iit 
in  the  Executive  order  of  Aphl  11.  which 
called  foi  stimulating  tie  provision  "of  the 
necessary  supply  of  materials  end  commodi- 
ties required  for  civilian  uae  in  Isuch  manner 
as  not  to  conflict  with  the  r«-<luirements  of 
War.  Navy,  and  other  departracate  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  " 

The  principle  has  b«en  laid  d(  *'u,  but  it  has 
not  been  followed  with  suffirirni  energy  On 
last  Monday,  acting  on  behalf  fcf  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Lauds.  I  ftled  with  the 
Senate  a  report  upon  the  minfral  resources 
of  the  public-lauds  States  iThls  report, 
copies  of  which  arc  available  Bt  the  docu- 
ment room  of  the  United  States  Senate,  re- 
veals the  presence  in  this  courjtry,  available 
and  undeveloped,  of  large  quantities  of  the 
very  minemls  for  lack  of  which' the  existence 
of  civilian  Industry  is  thteatenfd. 

Some  effort  has  been  made,  through  the 
Reconstruction  Fmauct  Corpcflation  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  incieiite  the  output 
of  these  minerals.  Much  remaiti»  to  be  dene, 
however.  An  active  drive  shoijld  be  under- 
taken Immediately  for  the  intensive  develop- 
ment of  tht   West.  ! 

The  eccncmic  health  of  this  I^atlun  and  tTie 
maiiuenano  of  the  dem(x:raiic  lystem  depend 
upon  our  preserving  a  free  opportunity  for 
the  people  to  support  themsclvts  and  to  pur- 
chase and  use  Uie  things  thjey  need  To 
accomplish  this  purpose  1  have  fruspesied,  by 
the  introduf  tion  of  a  bill  now  jieading  beloie 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  (SJ  1847)  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  to  ^fc'hicn  civilian 
industry  may  go  and  publicly  explain  ite  need 
for  raw  materials  with  the  a.^sttrance  that,  if 
it  be  shown  that  the  withdrawal  of  material 
would  result  In  the  suspen^iqn  of  business 
operations  or  serious  uncmplcJNmcnt.  report 
sliould  be  made  to  the  Pre-ideit.  who  wuuld 
thereupon  make  allocation  of  fuaicrials  con- 
sistent with  national  d.feijse  ijo  prevent  the 
dtsl.uction  of  Industry. 

It  Is  not  imporunt  whethfV  or  net  this 
particular  lull  is  enacted,  but  l|t  is  Important 
if  we  fall  to  utilize  the  resouices  which  we 
have  and  fall  to  comprehend  Ithe  great  im- 
ponanf^e  rif  mamtiiiiung  clviliin  morale.  It 
shi  '  clear  i;y  emiil.akic  action  here 

in  V.  either  by  Con^iess  or  by  the 

Ex-cuiive  nrst.  that  no  civiliiin  irdustrj  In 
America  wiil  be  permitted  to  lie  injured  un- 
necessarily by  the  priority  pvslem.  and.  sec- 
ond, that  £ll  of  the  natural  rti-jurces  of  this 
country  and  particularly  the  rfsfjurces  of  the 
public-land-  ■  •'  will  be  utiiizfd  to  orovlde 
the  raw  n;  ■  ■  -  needed  by  both  ClvUian 
enterprise  and  defense  industry. 
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Cooperation     Between     Departments     of 
Government 


EXTr.\.-;uN    C)F   RKMAP^XS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF    VfR.MONT 


M'-tdau.  S'"Vt  rnb<  7^  24     1  -il 


Ai;  i:(  :  f;  BY  ue:v  a  iincu::-  low 


Mr  AUSTIN  M: ,  Pi.>idtiit,  I  a-k; 
unarunM--  i  .r: -<  nt  tn  havt;  ■.•■.-(■! -tci  m 
the  Ai.^p.T.d.x  i.f  the  Record  an  ai':,  !•  bv 
R-  V  A  R.t;::;.-  Low,  rnt:?uci  J\:^'  Bv- 
twf  n  C)u:-ii\-'s,"  K-printtci  tiiVA  ';;'■ 
Novt-mb-  :  13,  1941.  i.>,-.ut>  of  th-  Biiii^nt:- 
ton  Suburban  L;>t.  E.-sfx  Junttii-n.  \': 

Tlu-rr  bt'iriK  no  objection,  the  aiiicle 
wa.s  o:d-  iL'ci  to  be  printui  in  the  Record, 
as  foIIoA  ^ 

[tT,n-.    •:.,     Bu:  :ii;i;;i  :;   babv;rba:,    L.:     E^^ix 
J'aj.r*.    I..  V:  ,  (if  Nuvembf!-  13,  ISMlj 

JU---T    BFTWFEN   (H.-R.'~EL\  E-^ 

iB;.  A   F.i'chi,  L<:';i a 

T-A  \>-:.!r~  :^  'ht  ►ji^i  c'.-v,'.r.  trip  t  ik-  r.  .a:'.- 
I'.VKi'..;,  by  thf  SuUHk!  pf>  [)>■■  cI  tla-  U:..-'>  i 
C'!v,,rch  of  Johnson  tiMk  u-  up  !,  Or.;v.  .i,  o..- 
tariu.  C'.ii.u'.,!  s  capital  On<?  if  ti.e  C".  -a::.- 
mt-nt  (  '.Tic.A'.f  j-ut  u>  In  the  ha:.(!.-  .:  a  cv.a, 
who  showed  us  aiaurd  a:.d  'a  tu  oxp'..i;iieci  to 
us  the  workn.trs  ;  the  Caa.iclau.  p.irha- 
if.vi.: .:•:}  .-\~'t:i;  Oar  ytiur.k;  pf<  pit  wvre  \frv 
niULh  ::.t<'rt-:e(i  ;:-;  his  tclhi^.^  !-.  a  wh.-  r.  -es- 
sionsaii  lu'.a  a.fir.bers  or  the  C.uata.ai:.  dov- 
pr:;n;e:.:.  u.iiuclai^  tlu-  Priivie  M.;:;<:er.  are  on 
h.a:a:  to  an«\ver  qaes*;:n-  rt  aPi  sort?  e-pe- 
ci  i'.'.\  r  h  s,  lir.i!.^  ti  do  with  th..ar  -  -xr.  d  - 
pa:l  iia  :.■  -  A'^  v.  t-  nau'.e  our  w..v  C.r.'  ::  tne 
sttps  V  ir,p  :  the  y  ure  folk  w.'re  v.  v.:':r::ng 
w!iy  i:.  'h.e  Ui.i'ed  St  ites  Conere^.s  sn:v.:'h\v.z 
'f  'he  -,i::;e  p..i:i  roaifin't  te  pir  iiTr 
I  pf  r.i  • :    ;. 

Ii.  W  »-hington.  M'e  vOi.i'  h.appe:.-;  .^  Coi;- 
gsessrr.a:.  uo.--  t 'i  ka^av  staia-h,:,j  ab-  Ut, 
say.  Xl.v  [>  1  .i:t:v.e:;t  rf  Lib.-r  Ui.der  the 
parl:anu':uary  yy.>-t' :r.  i:.  Otr.iWa  :\.-  head  of 
t!u  d.'p.ir-nvi-.t  w.  ahi  be  :i  hir.n.  and  when 
■  '  ';■;•'•:  ■•  ^^  >, ~  .t-kt",'.  !>■  wrua  jet  up  and 
nu.ke  :•  ;■;•,  Wi'h,  u-  -his  ;>  :.  -.  p<j^s:ble.  ai:d 
80  -lie  M.-r.he:-  ,  :  c  hj;re-<  p.a.,  lo  write  a 
Ir't-r  sfh.d  <c:>-.e  te  \.  r  with  a  h  ile,  phone, 
.\  ce-  in  touch  V  .-h.  tha-  iar!>a,i  u;  some  Other 
v\.!^'  Th!«.  of  course,  a".',  r.ixt-  *iir.e.  and  time 
:■;  ,1  :-.:r.portant  thPT  cia".  < 

r.  ;*  why  hasn't  ~  nv -r. a-;  btaai  suggested 
'v-^  h.ea-  bridge  the  fiau  be-ue.  r.  members  cf 
thr  r. billet  and  Congress?  Weh  as  a  mr.tter 
•'t  '..'■:  -  me'hlnt:  ha«  been  attempted.  Way 
b  i.  k  i:  ;,-8:  tb.e.-e  w^^.'^  a  report  ^i.;omitted  to 
th."  tiated  State<-  Seii.i'e  bv  a  select  c:m- 
ra.tie--  cf  which  Senatar  Pi  lahetna,  cf  Ohio. 
wa^  .hairmar.  Thl«  n  ihiiht'ee  ;  i>'posed  the" 
f  ;:aihg  amendment  •>  .>  jaading  bill 
iS  2J7t  to  provide  for  t'..e  principal  officer  of 
each  et  the  exi-cutivp  dep. . r- Trvi.v*  t  occupy 
a  seat  on  the  fl  v^r  i^:  tire  Sei  r.  a  at  H  ^use  of 
P-Ttf-entative?  T!v.<  oanur-^ee  prcp^^sed 
t'ai-  'h.e  pendip.s;  h..  a-ure  be  .imended  in 
the-;    w  .'1  ;■■- 

Th.  i'  :i.e  i;-'.  rt'a'a  >r  S'ate  t-i->  Secretary 
t  'h.e  Tieasury.  th?  S  .acir-.  ,:  tie  Navv. 
the  S-ae-.srv  ^f  r;;^  Im-:;/  'h.e  Attcniey 
G.-.ier  1-  ,.:ai  'i  e  P  -t:T.\--Lr  C-i:e:.U  shall  be 
entitled  to  cccapy  sweats  en  tl:e  ticor  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentat!\es  with  th.e 
:.^h-   10  participate   la  a^ba-e    l>:;   ni.otfr-   re- 


lating to  the  busines?  cf  their  respective  de- 
partm.ents,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Senate  and  Hcuse  Te=pective'.y. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  ssid  Secretaries,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Postmaster  Gener.al 
shall  attend  the  session?  cf  the  Senate  and 
the  opening  cf  the  sittings  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  of  each  week,  and  the  sessions  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives  on  the  opening  of 
the  sittings  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week,  to  give  information  asked  by  resolution 
or  In  reply  to  questions  which  may  be  pro- 
pounded to  them  under  the  rule;  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House;  and  the  Senate  and  House 
may.  by  standing  orders,  drspense  with  the 
attendance  of  one  cr  more  cf  said  ofScers  on 
either  of  said  days." 

This  report,  the  record  shows,  was  signed 
by  the  entire  membership  of  the  select  com.- 
inittee  which  was  composed  of  four  Demo- 
crats and  four  Repulslicans  and  they  were 
among  the  leaders  cf  their  day.  Senators 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio.  Allison,  of  Iowa.  Voorhees. 
of  Indiana.  Blaine,  of  Maine.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas.  Piatt,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Early,  of  California. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  long  been  in- 
terested In  a  proposal  of  this  sort  and  in 
his  second  volume.  Across  the  Busy  Years. 
he  goes  on  to  sayi  "Tlie  purpose  of  this  pro- 
pasal  was.  of  course,  without  altering  in  any 
respect  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  establuhed  by  the  Constitution, 
to  gain  for  that  Government  m  Its  operation, 
some  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  par- 
liamentary system  of  Great  Britain.  Closer 
understanding  should  be  brought  about  by 
this  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  " 

If.  way  back  In  1831  there  was  felt  a  need 
f  ir  closer  co<  peratlon  between  the  various 
departments  cf  the  Federal  Governm.ent.  how- 
much  more  Is  It  imperative  in  these  times? 
We  do  not  know  why  the  Issue  was  dropped 
but  It  would  seem  to  us  that  this  is  a  very 
good  time  to  revive  th?  idt-a  If  it  had  merit 
then  It  certainly  has  no  less  now.  The  plan 
would  .seem  to  be  legal,  practical,  aiid  if  put 
into  operation  ousht  to  do  much  to  help  exr 
pedite  matter?  m  Washington. 
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M:  NYE.  M:.  President,  however 
much  c:  VJ.'Ae  one  may  be  inclined  vto 
share  views  expressed  by  ethers.  I  nev- 
er: heUss  find  large  encouragemeni  when 
I  fih.d  iihi.a-s  devoting  themselves  tc  days 
oi  lecor.-truction  and  reorganization  to 
to!!,  w  upon  the  heels  of  these  days. 
\vr.'.ii-!  find  cu:  economy  being  so  com- 
p!:'e:v  a!--:.d  by  *!>  emergency  de- 
claiahi   to   ex:.-- 

F:  :;-..t:  rta..-  r.  I  a-:-;  ur.animous  con- 
seir,  to  ha\c'  r-;:''"ii  m  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  paper  entitled  "The  Eco- 
nomic Stand.iid  m  C^ntp.ii  at. .  -    Legisla- 
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ticn,"  clone  by  Duval  T.  McCutchen. 
Mr.  McCutchen  is  a  member  of  the  Ar- 
kansas :  Jar,  and  is  the  author  of  other 
writings  on  labor  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  th*:^  paper 
was  ord(  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOMIC    STAND.^RD    IN    COMPARATIVT 

LEGISL-^TION 

Duval  T.  McCutchen, tf'h:  D  ) 

inevitable  increase  of  economic 
from  -the   program   cf   rearmament 
It  Is  very  Ukeiy  that   the  American 
1  Icck  more  attentively  to  Congress 
iture   for    ameliorating    legislation, 
e  are  not,  cf  course,  experts  in  eco- 
lawmaking,  but  if  they  are  shewn 
laws    will    solve    their    economic 
nd  lessen  their  burdens,  then  it  is 
■  that  they  will  demand  that  Con- 
such  new  laws.     And  it  is  a  fact 
is  much  that  can  be  done  to  Im- 
tec'nnlque  of  established  agencies 
ernment  so  as  to  make  the?e  agen- 
cn  with  a  better  economic  standard 

ar  Interest, 
trate  this  contention  let  us  con- 
Reconstruction   Finance  Corpora- 
then  !^uggest   a  substitute   law    or 
substitute  mode  of  supplying  the 
tion     Finance     Corporation     with 
Vhen  the  c.epressicn  burst  upon  the 
tes  In  1929  the  value  of  securities 
unprecedented  levels,  and  along 
development  credit  money  virtually 
throughout  the  country.     Bust- 
nd  themselves  in  precarious  situa- 
the  record  of  business  failures  sky- 
Even    sound    businesses    were    in 
ting  capital  and  none  was  to  be 
cry  cf  these  distraught  business- 
leard  in  Washington,  but  for  a  long 
dent  Hoover  did  nothing,  struggling 
to  orient  himself  to  the  unexpected 
ally,  however,   the   Insistent   pleas 
and  the  Recorfstruction  Finance 
n  Was  established  In  an  attem.pt  to 
failure  of  private  investment  with 
t  loans  supported  by  taxes.     This 
was  continued  under  the  subse- 
revelt    administrations,   being   ex- 
tinuousiy  until  this  tax-supported 
now  banker  to  the  farmer,  business- 
industrialist  not  only  cf  the  United 
of  the  world.     I  donot  know  If  It 
alning,  if  all  the  loans  are  sound 
3e  repaid:  It  seems  highly  imprcb- 
ev^  of  the  extent  of  the  enterprisa. 
such    an    institution    was    and    Is 
•ital  to  our  economy  in  its  present 
imder  present  political  conditions. 
r  capitalism  It  is  a  truism  In  eco- 
l?at.     because     of     velocity      and 
the      quantiti-      of      hard 
not  be  increased  beyond  a  certain 
out  the  danger  of  ruinous  Inflation, 
thts.  it  IS  necessary  to  Increase  the 
circulation  by  means  of  credit,  and 
original  aim.  at  least,  cf  this  Gcv- 
■nding  agency.     There  Is  a  complex 
n.  the  economics  cf  this  prnblem. 
hese  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
hange  in  economic  machinery  in 
p.ge.  due  to  scientific  and  tech- 
dvance.  brings  stagaerlng  blows  to 
es   because  of  the  replacement   cf 
lustnes   by   entire    new   Industries 
from     Invention     and     discovery, 
industries  need  money  so   that 
again  absorb  the  personnel  iuvol- 
eprived    cf    Jobs    in    the    falling 

genera!,   such  an   organization   Is 

y  by  the  tightness  cf  money 

times  because   those  who   have 

few  dollars  of  savings  are  better 

to    how    to    keep    these    savings. 
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There  is  a  great  Increase  In  efficiency  of  man- 
agement noticeable  today  because  of  the 
better  exchange  of  information,  the  growth 
in  ability  to  pret  let  the  future  achieved 
thrcugh  the  undtrstanding  of  economics, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hlgiily 
stable  Institutions  for  investment — institu- 
tions such  as  insurance  companies,  invest- 
ment companies,  and  Government  bonds. 
The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  scared 
money — that  pos5?ssed  by  those  thrifty 
persons  who  see  the  specter  of  socialism 
or  communism  anc  refuse  to  invest— is  also 
a  notable  factor  Ir  the  drying  up  of  credit 
and  the  consequent  idling  of  the  wheels  of 
our  economy  *n  de  jression  times.  It  is  said 
that  control  of  twj-thirds  cf  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  now  in  the  hands  of  women, 
who  have  acquired  it  through  Insurance. 
Inheritance,  or  gif-;  and  women's  money  Is 
scared  money,  which  does  not  go  out  very 
extensively  Into  lat)or-employlng,  productive 
enterprise  for  obvious  reasons,  and  because 
of  the  secure  places  to  put  one's  savings  no 
money  of  any  consequence  is  lost  any  more 
by  anyone  at  all  a-^tute. 

An     eighteenth-century 
•moralist"     (Bernhird    de 
vate    Vices    Make    Public 
that    a    town   wheie    vice 
prosperous  town,  tliat  correspondingly  when 
tliere  was  little  vlo!,  commerce  was  dull  and 
wages  low.     While  few  today  would  be  will- 
ing to  advocate  leting  down  the  vice   bar- 
riers, though  the  repeal  of  prohibition  had 
these  motives,  one  teaching  may  be  drawn 
with   helpful    Implications.     That    Is,    where 
Investment     Is    too    safe    and    everybody    is 
secure,  tliere   is  no  way  for  the  twld  to  get 
hold  of   money  with  which   to  start   iabor- 
-  employing    enterpiises.     And    the    prudent 
Anglo-Saxon  does   not  ordinarily    subscribe 
to  De  Mandeville's   thesis;    when  he  has  ob- 
tained a   position  of   dignity  with  some   se- 
curity in  it.  or  ha.'^  become  wealthy,   he  will 
try  to  safeguard  h.s  fortunes  for  bis  family 
and  descendants  instead  of  risking  this  se- 
curity  by   new   business   ventures    to   make 
possibly  greater   giins.     This   is   by  far   the 
most  general  trait  of  Americans.     The  result 
is  that,  in  recent  5  ears,  the  Government  has 
tried   to   substitute   for   private   Investment 
the   loan    policy   of    the   Reconstruction    Fi- 
nance   CorporatloK    plus    a    great    spending 
spree  In  public  works  and  relief.    The  credit 
money  created  is   jnder  a  strain  of  interest 
and  the  spending  has  only  created  a  haven 
in  Government  bonds  for  more  sterile  money. 
And  this  attempt   that  is  in  vain,  to  replace 
sterilized  money,   aas   increased  the  fear  for 
safety  of  wealth  and  resulted  in  a  more  in- 
tense hoarding;  like  a  snowball  rolling  down- 
hill,   the    process   builds   up   its   evils   as    It 
goes.      Except    for    boom    times    due    to    the 
unprecedented  rearmament  spending,  no  so- 
lution has  t>een  found;   and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  in  i   few  years,  when  the  war- 
spending  must  neressanly  end  unless  we  go 
into  socialism,  we  will  have  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  the  even  greater  depression   which 
all  experts  agree  Is  due  to  be  our  harvest. 
/    As  De  Mandevtil  ?  explained,  where  there  is 
'a  free  flow   of  money  and   money   Is  easily 
made.  It  Is  readily  spent  also.    When  money 
IS  under  such  restraints  as  Interest,  few  new 
industries   are  begun,  no   ".abor  is  expended 
uselessly  on  "whit*?  elephant"  Industries,  and 
there  results  a  surp  lus  of  labor,  a  great  unem- 
ployed class,  and  lew  oppt^rtunities  arise  re- 
quiring new  business  leaders  with  new,  fresh 
energy,    ideas,    and    courage.     To    give    Jobs 
quickly  to  large   classes  of  workmen  thrown 
out  of  work  durini;  this  future  depression,  or 
to  prevent  the  depression.  It  Is  necessary  that 
new  industries  be  in  process  of  evolving  at 
all  times     This  ir.  turn  will  give  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  to  young  leaders  who 
may  not  have   a  niche  In  existing  industry, 
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and  thus  provide  for  a  healthy  Individualism 
and  equity.  Such  new  industries  must  have 
capital,  and  this  capital  must  not  operate 
under  the  restraint  of  high  interest  rates. 
nor  be  subject  to  call,  nor  surrounded  by 
manifold  safeguards  The  obvious  ccnclu- 
ston. dictated  by  the  concept  cf  equity  is  that 
money  and  wealth  must  be  put  to  work 

Hew  can  this  be  dene  with  -ut  comprom's- 
ing  the  capitalist  system?  For  it  Is  agreed 
that  the  capitalist  system  Is  the  best  mode  of 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  yet  de- 
vised. Is  it  possible  that  we  might  draw  a 
conclusion  that  persons  have  no  right  to 
wealth  unless  that  wealth  is  put  to  labor- 
employing  enterprise? 

It  seems  to  be  equity  to  draw  this  conclu- 
sion. For  wealth  is  a  many-faceted  economic 
factor.  Not  only  does  the  possessor  have  the 
power  to  draw  on  present  production  of  the 
goods  of  those  wlio  work,  but  he  holds  In  his 
hands  that  which  will  both  draw  on  future 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  also, 
while  retaining  this  value,  will  activate  labor- 
employing  enterprise.  If  It  only  has  the 
former  facet,  it  comprises  an  unjust  power 
of  one  to  enslave  another,  if  carried  to  the 
extreme,  that  Is.  of  one  to  hve  uiiXruufully 
while  another  must  slave  to  provide  him  Of 
course  it  Is  possible  for  a  man  to  d<5  so  much 
for  the  economic  life  of  a  community  that 
he  is  entitled  to  live  on  the  fruits  of  tlie  con- 
tribution for  a  considerable  time.  But.  again, 
by  holding  a  given  amount  of  the  wealth  of 
the  community  he  liolds  out  one  of  the  tools 
of  economic  life  with  which  the  citizens  must 
work  in  their  economic  gardens.  A  man  ap- 
parently is  not  entitled  to  collect  a  stack  of 
chips  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  in  the  game 
and  then  desert  the  game  at  the  height  of 
his  winning  streak.  When  one  man  has  paid 
a  sum  of  money  to  another,  the  national  in- 
terest in  the  money  still  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  man  as  his  equity.  It  is  his  right 
that  all  money  beyond  a  security  level  stay 
In  the  "game"  and  be  risked  in  order  that 
the  play  of  business  may  continue  on  a  sim- 
ilar level.  This  equity  a  man  retains  in 
money  he  has  spent.  "The  Government  can- 
not replace  sterilized  money  without  a  loss 
In  value  of  the  money  by  inflation  or  by  tax- 
ation and  public  works  and  yet  those  tools 
must  be  had  by  the  citizens  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  permit  business  fluidity. 

The  only  sound  policy  which  will  leave  a 
dollar  worth  a  dollar,  and  which  will  permit 
men  to  rely  on  their  own  Judgments  without 
fear  of  extraneous  hazards,  by  bringing  sta- 
bility to  the  financial  organization,  is  to  at- 
tach a  duty  to  wealth  or  to  recognize  a  duty 
which  already  exists.  The  duty  of  putting 
money  directly  into  labor-employing  services 
is  dictated,  but  It  must  be  explained  hur- 
riedly that  the  principle  weuld  not  require 
one  to  risk  every  dollar  he  has  In  enterprise. 
This  would  not  be  good  public  policy.  The 
principle  should  Include  that  in  each  family 
a  suitable  sum.  say  830.000  be  exempt  fiom 
legal  necessity  to  invest,  plus  a  suitable  ex- 
emption for  each  dependent,  though  an 
ethical  duty  to  employ  all  wealth  this  way 
may  be  considered  to  remantr  This  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  security  and  a  maximum  In- 
itiative based  on  security  Of  all  wealth  ever 
the  exemption  It'would  be  sufficient  that  a 
portion,  say  a  quarter  or  a  graduated  per- 
centage, must  go  Into  direct  service  in  labor- 
employing  enterprise  within  any  2-year 
perlcd  This  would  allow  for  surpluses  to  tide 
over  bad  business  periods,  for  time  to  dis- 
cover suitable  b'asinesses.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  may  arise  in  business  necessity. 
All  equities — Insurance,  Gi^vernment  bonds, 
real  estate,  or  other  wealth — might  be  In- 
cluded, but  this  Is  a  detail  for  the  experts 
to  work  out  over  the  conference  table. 

However,  there  is  a  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution  (amendment  V)    to  the   effect  that 


no  person  «':al!  be  deprived  of  jlro'-p-'v 
out  "due  proce^-s  cf  law  "  A  jiiectral 
stituf.onal  mfthod  if  tecurliig  th  s  c -m- 
puisory  i'iv«stmcnt  l.<^.  thus,  the  rea!  prcb- 
lem  Acc:rd;ne  to  section  8  (k  the  Cotisil- 
tuiion.  Ccreress  c'carly  ha.^  Ithe  right  to 
rtgulate  tl^e  value  ol  m>.ney  Now  it  Is  wrl- 
k-  nvn  that  any  given  d  ilar'  way  be  the 
lui.sis  of  another  dollar  or  mbre  cf  credit 
money.  And  likewise  If  a  dmllnr  chi»rt:e» 
hands  seven  times  In  a  day  in  Ordinary  busi- 
ness transncticnx.  it  has  a  different  value 
than  It  would  have  had  If  it  had  remaimd 
all  day  In  cne  man's  pocket  or  If  It  had 
chaneed  r.aiids  only  twice  in  ine  dny.  for  ex- 
ample The  "value"  of  mon^y.  it  appears 
from  this.  Is  pot  the  amount  ^if  gold  which 
one  can  pet  for  it  at  the  Treasury,  for  the  gold 
Is  only  another  commodity  goop  In  exchange 
for  yet  another  commodity.  Tfhe  "value"  of 
money  has  at  least  tliree  factors,  its  gold 
value,  the  amount  of  credit  mdney  for  which 
It  Is  a  basis  and  the  velocity  o<  Its  turn-over. 
Cons^ress  therefore  has  the  rl#it  to  conirnl, 
among  other  phases  of  the  money  power,  the 
velocity  cf  turn-over  of  monej  This  power 
of  course  can  only  be  txrrcispd  against  all 
citizens  alike  Thus  when  mclioy  Is  left  idle 
by  a  group  cf  citizens,  hoarded,  or  kept  free 
of  the  labor -employing  servic*  where  turn- 
over IS  the  lastest.  Congress  has  the  ruht  to 
see  that  this  money  Is  put  to  work,  that  a 
portion  of  any  man's  wealth  mJust  be  put  di- 
rectly Into  labor-employing  services  and  has 
a  right  to  tins  control  by  virtue  of  the  power 
to  retaliate  the  value  cf  money.  The  require- 
ment could  be  graduated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  income  tax  ; 

And  If  citizens  refuse,  as  theylnaay  unless  an 
effective  weapon  exists  as  a  persuader,  then 
if  they  refuse  the  Reconstruction  Financa 
Corporation  should  be  empca^ered  to  reach 
out  and  get  the  portion  of  the-  wealth  In 
question  and  Invest  it  In  the  fccundest  busi- 
ness for  which  a  loan  cr  financing  has  been 
requested  through  the  Corporation,  without 
guaranty  for  the  funds  Invested  in  any  Ia.>.h- 
lon  other  than  that  reasonable  care  Is  cb- 
served  The  stock  value  or  securities  would 
then  be  turned  back  to  the  cltlten  from  whom 
the  money  was  derived.  In  place  cf  his 
wealth  which  he  refused  to  infest  the  citizen 
would  get  an  equivalent  In  securities  It  Is 
believed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  own- 
ers of  wealth  would  suddenly  show  a  great 
Inte.'est  in  business  and  wouOd  shew  a  re- 
markable confidence  in  their  oiwn  manageiial 
ability  or  that  of  men  available  fur  hire  as 
managers  Since  only  the  fofm  of  property 
possessed  by  a  given  indlviclual  would  be 
changed.  In  pursuance  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  control  the  value  of  money,  and 
since  th^  pefson  affected  at  all  times  wau'.d 
held  an  ecpilvalcnt  amount  of  property,  it  is 
believed  that  probably  by  any  interpretation 
the  provlsluns  forbidding  the  deprivation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  wculd  be 
avoided  And  the  wealthy  man  should  face 
this  cheerfully  as  an  alterna(llve  to  confis- 
catory taxes  which  will  havt  to  be  levied 
unless  this  system  is  successful. 

The  prcp^al  would  aid  the  Dovernmeiil  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  fright  on  the  Inve-it- 
ment  market  and  guarantee  capital  for  in- 
vestment m  all  worthy  business  ideas  It 
would  force  those  who  have  wealth  lo  us3 
their  brains  further  in  the  >communlty.  if 
net  directly,  then  by  employing  brains  to  do 
It  for  them  Citizens  could  ut-e  as  much  In- 
telligence a.s  they  wished,  and  If  they  profiled 
this  would  have  the  communHty  blessing  If 
they  lost,  this  would  only  prove  that  they 
should  not  be  custodians  of  $0  much  of  the 
tools  cf  the  economic  life.  ,^ctlve  business- 
men would  not  be  touched.  [Just  as  today, 
people  cou'.d  spend  as  much  Imcney  on  lux- 
uries as  they  wished  Capitalism  would  rot 
t>e    prejudiced    m    any    way.    not!.  1    g    b       ^ 
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alTcc'-nl  pxci  ;r  ty  a  ccuntoractlng  Influence 
agaJn-t  the  effectiveness  of  modern  prudence 
arid  the  Cfjnsequcnt  effectiveness  ct  the  nat- 
ural   liuman    element — fiiltlshness.    Creative 

--    workers,  such  a*  artists  and  writers,  might  be 

glvin  speciHl  ext-mpMons  in  meritcnous  cases. 

Tho   rt«ult   of   such  a   provision,   tied    to  a 

provi.-!on  that  large  f^ums  of  money  could  not 

""be  taken  abroad  by  any  mean?.  Including 
marriage  to  brokin-dcwn  titles.  It  is  believed, 
would  be  an  ability  on  the  part  of  Congre^^s 
to  break  up  the  Kreut  pools  of  stagnant  wealth 
held  by  Incompt  tents^  to  balance  off  the  teiid- 
encie.-^  fc  r  a  rl.-o  and  fall  In  the  bu.*inoss  cycle 
and  to  counteract  some  of  the  major  disturb- 
ance.s  due  to  an  accelerated  rate  of  industrial 
change  and  social  growth.  It  would  enable 
the  national  income  to  be  raised  high  enough 
to  pay  off  the  staggering  national  debt,  as  it 
mu.«t  be  paid  off  to  avoid  holding  the  people 
In  b<ind:ii,'e  forever  to  the  arust'icratic  and 
econonuciilly  entrenched  class.  This  would 
be  d(  no  not  by  monetary  inllation  but  by 
legitimate  businefrs  Inflation  This  program 
appears  to  be  better  than  lax-  or  bond-sup- 
ported lean.-*  or  publi  -  w  Tk«  Thoui:;h  serving 
the  same  ends,  bera  i  .  \v!i;u'  mrrensmg  the 
income  from  taxes  due  to  a  s^'^ter  national 
Income,  it  gives  every  man  a  cb.aiice  to  keep 
h.s  money  and  eve;i  :iKikt'  nv-!>  irrni  it;  at 
the  same  time  the  (ii  %>  r:.:..  :.'  ;-  ;;  t  put 
Into  debt.  The  fittest  will  .-u.'.  r  t-  li.o'.Mit 
win  lose  their  money  to  i  ; l.ns  n.ore  nited 
for  li  ad^ship.  The  pro^T:)ni  however,  would 
not  prejudice  our  system  ■  i  ]•■  (fi'.ral  liberty 
and  mdivldvialism.  to  pres(.i\c  v.!.;ch  all  leg- 
islation must  be  directed. 


Pronouncement  by  Catholic  Bishops  on 
National  Defense 


exie:nhion  of  remarks 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

!   >     Ni-  -.1.      Y,    h.K 


M'-:da:j.  .V.,!V";htT  24.  11)41 

AP.TUIE    FROM    N  F\V    YOItK    HEP.MD 


Mr  MEAD  M.-.  Pre,<:dfp.^  I  a  k 
ii:;.;rv;nous  consen*  tc  h.u.  in>t'rtr  d  4n  i 
tl;.  A;:prndix  of  :!>■  RrcoRn  .m  a:-:clp  ' 
fnrr  liio  N.w  V  ,k  Htiaid  l.;:.u.:f  .r.\d 
tl' '  '' N-  o!  .1  :rv.ir.;  '.:i .  .'h  unct  nu'iit  by 
Ca-h,-..r  Di-h  ;i,-.  I.  .kir-  C.itholic  aid  to 
defenst  .r.^p.  ,i..r  :  ;.  :  i.  ;  -  a  for  civil  au- 
thority. M'.d  x:-:  I -sMit;  in'j\>  f  -:  u'V.'v  .ir.d 
guidance  a:i.:  .rr,  tariy  lab'/r  ;,   :i.  ■■ 

Therr  bemsj  no  objection,  'h  ?-.atteis 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recced,  as  follows: 

IFron-.  :;.■  .\  w  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
N   '.ember  I  ^    li  4! ' 
PT'-H^rs  OF  United  St^:?-   V  ?.    e  CMHotic 
.\  :     T ->    Dr:-TNsE— .Apr?  \:     j ,  =;    Resfect    FOR    i 
C'.::     .M.THORITY.  Co^■:.l.^■.  .N-    B -TH   N  \:!I-ISM     I 

\V\.-,h:ncton.  Ncvembtr  17  —The  R^man 
Catlio.ic  Bii^hops  of  the  UuUc-d  Staled 
pled^ec^  wholeh,  arted  support  to  the  defense 
cf  tho  country  tonight  In  a  statement  which 
urged  •respect  and  reverence  for  ili€  author- 
ity of    -ur  civi!  ■  aolals," 


Their  prone uncenient.  entitled  "Crisis  cf 
Christianity."  reviewed  the  world  situation 
aiid  restated  the  his'toncal  position  of  the 
church  In  the  language  cf  Pope  Leo  XIII; 

"The  Almighty  has  appointed  the  charge  of 
the  human  race  between  two  powers,  tiie  ec- 
clesiastical and  the  civil:  the  one  being  set 
over  divine  and  the  other  over  human 
things." 

The  pronouncement  also  recalled  Pope 
Plus  XIs  condemnation  of  nazl-lsm  and 
atheistic  communism  and  his  expressions  of 
compassionate  benevolence  for  the  Russian 
and  German  peoples. 

Earlier,  the  bishops  had  set  forth  this 
statement  on  the  present  situation: 

"Chri.rtianity. faces  today  Its  most  serious 
crisis  since  the  church  came  out  of  the  cata- 
combs. 

"We.  the  members  of  the  administrative 
beard  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference deputed  in  the  annual  meeting  cf 
the  bl.=hop.s  of  the  United  States  to  express 
their  mind  on  the  crisis  of  Christianity,  de- 
clare, as  shepherds  of  souls,  that  our  concern 
is  the  supreme  Interest  of  religion.  Our 
thoughts,  thertfore,  turn  to  the  two  greatest 
evils  of  today  which  would  destroy  all  spirit- 
ual values.  We  find  two  subversive  forces: 
both  In  control  of  powerful  governments. 
both  bent  on  world  dominance.  They  are 
nnzi-i.<m  and  communism. 

However  plausible  their  constitutions  and 
their  propaganda,  'le  alarming  reality  is  that 
neither  system  understands  nor  permits  free- 
dom in  Its  true  Christian  sense.  Both  sys- 
tems usurp  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  men:  their  dictators  assume  a 
power  that  belongs  to  Gcd  alone 

After  restating?  the  church's  long-time  po- 
sition on  the  division  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  things,  the  pronouncement  said: 

"Disrespect  for  authority,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  must  be  condemned.  'In  the  confu- 
sion of  the  hour.'  we  depiore  the  presump- 
tion of  those  who.  lackinc  authority,  strive  to 
determine  the  course  of  action  that  the 
church  should  take  within  her  clearly  defined 
field  " 

The    pronouncement    closed    by   saying: 

"If  we  trust  la  God.  we  shall  be  constant  In 
prayer.  We  shall  pray  for  all  the  world,  but 
especially  for  cur  own  country;  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  church;  and  for  unity  among  our 
citizens  We  shall  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  enlighten,  ulde.  and  strei  gthen  our 
Chief  Executive,  the  Congress,  and  all,  wUb 
bear  the  trruve  responsibility  of  government  in 
these  difficult  days." 

In  their  pronouncement  on  the  Crisis  of 
Christianity,  the  bl.'-hops  included  a  section 
which  was  entitled  "Hope  for  Labor  Peace." 

They  recalled  they  had  many  times  "con- 
demntd  the  evils  of  unrestrained  capitalism," 
and  added: 

'At  the  same  time.  In  union  with  the  Holy 
Si-e.  we  hold  that  'our  fir^t  and  most  funda- 
mental principle.  •  hen  we  undertake  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  masses,  must 
b?  the  Inviolability  of  private  property.'  " 

TE.XT  OF  PRCKOrNCEMEN'T  ET  C.^THOUC   EISHOPS 

W<vaHiNt,TON.  Nuvembct  17  —The  fcUcwing 
Is  Liie  text  of  the  statement  on  the  crisis  of 
Christianity  l&tued  today  by  the  adminis- 
trative board  cf  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  fcllowlr.g  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  bishops  cf  the  United 
S  a  r  t  s  ■ 

•■Christianity  faces  today  its  most  serious 
crisis  since  the  Chuich  can:e  out  oX  the  Cata- 
combs. 

"We,  the  members  of  the  admluiatrative 
boaid  cf  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference deputed  in  the  annual  meeting  cf 
the  bishops  cf  the  United  States  to  express 
their  mind  en  the  cr.s:s  of  Christianity,  de- 
clare, as  shtpherds  of  souls,  that  cur  con- 
cern is  the  supreme  interest  of  religion.    Our 
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therefore,  turn  to  the  two  greatest 

which  would  dettroy  all  spir- 

We  find  two  subversive  forces. 
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nd   communism. 
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its  true   Christian   sense.     Beth 

arbitrary  power  ever  the  lives 

cf  men;  their  dictators  assume 

ich  belongs  to  Gcd  alone. 

Hcly  Father  significantly  Issued 
encyclicals  on  nazl-lsm  and  athe- 
nism  within  5  days  of  each  other. 

^STIMS    AND    THEIR    VICTIMS 

ness  condemned  the  aberrations  of 

ts  denial  of  God  In  the  true  Chns- 

its  deification   of   the   state.   Its 

of  the  powers  of  G(^,  of  religion. 

nts.  its  falsification  cf  Christian 

its  betrayal  of  the  eternal  prin- 

ective  morality,  and  Its  rejection 

and  dignity  of  every  human 

e  Pius  XI.  with  prophetic  vision, 

its    (nazl-ism)    machinaticns, 

eglnning.  had  no  other  aims  than 

extermination.'     He    branded    the 

Of  the   church  in  Germany 

nu|lifiers  and  destroyers  of  the  Chns- 
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1  e  Holy  Father,  while  condemnirig 

ystem.  expressed  his  Icve  for  the 

p  eople  In  these  words :    'Before  our 

s  the  countless  throng  of  faithful 

daughters  for  whom  the  suSering 

hurch  In   Germany,    and   their  own 

las  in  no  way  diminished  their  de- 

thc  cau5=€   of   God     •     •     •     qq^ 

their  cheerful  readiness  to  remain 

at   they  have   believed   and   have 

their  forefathers  af  a  sacred 

From    a   heart    that    is   deeply 

send  them  our  paternal  greeting.* 

'y   See   has   condemned    atheistic 

Pope  Pius  IX,  Leo  XIII.  Pius 

their  solemn  conacmnaticns 

item.     Exercising   their   God-given 

the  Roman  pontiffs  could  take 

<  ourse  than  to  condemn  the  errors. 

the    Satanic    designs    of    com- 

At  no  time  can  there  ot  any  pcs- 

compromising   with    an    Ideology 

ims  and  acts  upon  the  denial  of  a 

nd   omnipotent   God,    rejects   con- 

ly  the  divine  Saviour  of  the  world. 

m  principles  and  Christian  culture; 

persecutes  religion  and   brutally 

its     ministers.    The     leaders     of 

communism      have      done      this 

work.     Under  them  only  anti-God 

•  Christian     propaganda     can     have 

action. 

us  XI.  who  pronounced  the  most 

c^idemnation  of  atheistic  ccmmu- 

ised   in   the   same  encyclical   his 

1  compassionate  benevolence  lor 

of  Russia — in  these  wons: 

king    these  observations   it   is   no 

intention  to  condemn  en  masse 

of  the  Soviet  Union.    For  them, 

the  warmest   paternal    affection. 

11  aware   that  not   a   few  of   them 

•ath  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by 

n  very  large  part,  are  strangers  to 

erests  of  their  country.    We  recog- 

many  were  deceived  by  fallacicus 

•  blame  cnly  the  system,  with  its 

d  abetters  who  considered  Russia 

■Id  for  experimeni.n.^  with  a  plan 

decades  ago,  and  who  from  there 

spread  it  'from  one  end  of  the 

Other." 
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of  gravest  Import,  while  enjoying,  as  we  do, 
a  well-ordered  Itber-.y  In  a  free  country,  de- 
clare our  devotion  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius 
XII.  and  our  loyalty  to  his  leadership  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  common  father  of  all 
na'.ioiis  and  peoples.  We  unite  with  our 
Holy  Father  in  praying  for  the  attainment  of 
a  peace  that  will  be  accepted  by  all  right- 
thinking  governments  and  individualF  as  per- 
meated by  Justice  and  charity.  We  earnestly 
ask  our  priests  and  people  to  continue  their 
prayers  that  the  violence  of  the  war  tempest 
may  soon  be  spent,  and  that  a  Just  peace  and 
an  ordered  prosperity  may  be  restored  to  a 
di-^tracted  world. 

"In  a  Christmas  message  to  the  world.  His 
Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XII.  on  December  4.  1939, 
laid  down  five  points  for  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace  In  our  own  statement  of  April 
1941  we  urged  the  consideration  of  these  con- 
ditions proposed  by  our  Holy  Father  Again, 
in  his  message  delivered  on  Christmas  Eve. 
1943.  His  Holiness  reiterated  these  five  indis- 
pensible  prerequisites  for  the  right  kind  cl  a 
new  order  In  the  world.  He  called  them  tri- 
umphs— the  triumph  over  hate,  over  mis- 
trust over  the  spirit  of  ruthless  selfishness, 
over  the  conflict  In  world  economy,  over  the 
false   principle   that   might   makes   right. 

FfNDAMtNTAL  VALtT  IN   WORLD  CONSTRUCTION 

"Observing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
magna  carta  of  labor,  the  "rerum  novarum' 
of  Leo  XIII.  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII.  en 
June  1.  1941.  spoke  of  three  fundamental 
values'  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  world  after  the  present 
devastating  war. 

"Toe  first  of  these  values  has  to  do  with  the 
use  of  m.aterlal  goods.  His  Holines-  quotes 
from  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
American  hierarchy.  'Scrtum  Laetitiae,'  on 
November  1.  1939.  in  which  he  stated  that 
'the  goods  which  were  created  by  God  for  all 
men  shovild  flow  equitably  to  all.  according 
to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  charity  ' 

"The  second  fundamental  value  considered 
by  Hi*  Holiness  Is  human  labor.  He  says: 
"The  duty  and  the  correspondinc  right  to 
work  are  imposed  on,  and  conceded  to.  the 
ind;V'.di:al  In  the  first  Instance  by  nature 
and  net  by  society  •  •  •  the  duty  and 
right  to  organize  the  labor  of  the  people  be- 
long above  all  to  •  •  •  the  employers 
and  the  workers.  It  devolve?  upon  the  state 
to  Intervene  In  the  field  of  labor  and  In  the 
division  and  distr-ibution  of  work  according 
to  the  form  and  measure  that  the  ccmmcn 
good,  properly  understood,  demand'-.  Every 
legitimate  and  beneficial  interference  of  the 
state  m  the  field  of  labor  should  be  such  as 
to  safeguard  and  respect  Its  personal  char- 
acter ' 

"The  third  'value'  emphasizes  the  import- 
ance cf  the  p  1  of  private  property  by 
the  family  i  ness  insists  that,  of  all 
goods  which  can  be  held  as  private  property, 
'none  is  m.ore  conformable  to  nature  than  the 
land  '  The  Holy  Father  lays  stress  en  the 
social  significance  of  widespread  ownership 
cf  land  In  the  form  of  the  family  homestead 
To  him.  the  function  of  the  family  as  the 
root  of  a  nation's  greatness  and  nowcr  is 
bound  up  with  family  ownership  of  'the 
holding  on  which  it  lives,  and  from  which 
it  draws  all  or  part  of  its  subsistence  '  With- 
out that  'stability  which  is  rooted  in  its  own 
holding.'  the  family  cannot  be  the  'cell  of 
society'  which  nature  destined  it  to  be 

"D:mestlc  progress  and  peace  depend  on 
securing  vital  space  for  the  rural  family,  as 
world  progress  and  peace  depend  on  securing 
living  space  for  all  the  natioiis  of  the  wcrld 
Accordingly  an  adequate  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  emigration  Is  of  major  lmporta:ice  in 
bringing  tranquillity  to  a  confused  world 

"HOPX  FOR  TOMORROW 

"Our  Holy  Father,  despite  the  horrors  of 
war.  which  sadden  his  paternal  heart,  and  the 


crushing  burdens  which  his  pontificate  hat 
laid  upon  him,  is  full  of  hope  His  Holiness 
is  looking,  as  he  tells  us.  to  that  tomorrow 
'when  the  ruin  of  this  world  hurricane  is 
cleared,  and  when  the  onset  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  new  social  order  (which  is  a  desire 
worthy  of  God  and  man)  will  Infuse  new 
courage  and  a  new  wave  of  profusion  and 
growth  in  human  culture  '  The  words  of  the 
Pope  of  Peace  regarding  the  conditions  he 
lays  down  for  peace  and  the  triumphs  to  be 
achieved  in  the  reconstruction  of  a  world 
order  in  which  Justice  and  charity  are  to 
prevail,  deserve  our  most  careful  study 

"PRATERS    FOR    StTFrEHING   AND    OPPRESSED 

"With  apostolic  liberty  and  with  fraternal 
charity,  we  send  our  greetings  and  sympathy 
to  our  suffering  brother  bishops  and  their 
flocks  in  all  countries  where  subversive  forces 
are  persecuting  religion  and  denying  freedom 
of  conscience  Our  fervent  prayers  are  of- 
fered for  their  liberation,  for  their  freedom  to 
worship  Gcd  according  to  the  dictates  oi  their 
conscience,  for  their  freedom  of  education, 
their  freedom  of  assembly,  their  freedom  from 
the  slavery  of  tyranny;  the  freedom  of  the 
sons  of  God. 

"Our  sympathy  goes  out  again  to  the  pf-o- 
plfs  of  those  countries  who  have  been 
crushed  under  the  heel  of  the  invader;  and 
indeed,  to  all  upon  whom  war  has  Imposed 
so  heavy  a  buiden  of  suffering  and  sacrifice. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  in- 
human treatment  to  which  the  Jewish  people 
have  been  subjected  In  many  countries 

"In  this  hour  of  cruel  torture  we  are  mind- 
ful, daily  at  Gcds  altar,  of  all  the  Innocent 
victims  of  the  war.  of  the  homeless,  the 
exiled,  the  imprisoned,  and  all  who  are  suf- 
fering because  of  hunger  and  disease  We 
ask  the  faithful  to  unite  with  us  in  offering 
daily  prayers  and  sacrifice  in  their  behalf 

"DEFENSE   OF    OCR    COUNTRY 

"W*e  suppf'^rt  wholeheartedly  the  adequate 
defense  of  our  country.  Thoughtful  states- 
men are  perplexed,  patriotic  citizens  are  di- 
vided in  their  opinions  as  to  the  procedure 
our  country  should  follow  In  these  crucial 
times,  when  the  civil  fabric  of  every  country 
is  threatened  and  when  dictators  would  de- 
stroy all  religion,  we  herewith  restate  the 
position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  immortal  Pope  Leo  XIII: 

"  'The  Almighty  has  app.ilnted  the  charge 
of  <he  iiuman  race  between  two  powers,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil:  the  one  being  set 
over  divine,  and  the  other  over  human  things. 
Each  In  its  kind  is  supreme,  each  has  fixed 
limits  wlthm  which  it  is  contained,  limfts 
which  are  defined  by  the  nature  and  special 
object  of  the  province  of  each,  so  that  there 
is.  we  may  say,  an  orbit  within  which  the 
action  of  each  Is  brought  into  play  by  Its  own 
native  right.  But  inasmuch  as  each  of 
the.se  two  powers  has  authority  over  the  same 
subjects,  and  as  one  and  the  sam.e  thing, 
under  different  aspects  but  still  remaining 
identically  the  same,  might  chance  to  fall 
uncer  the  jurisdiction  and  determination  of 
both  powers.  God,  who  foresees  all  things  and 
is  author  alike  of  these  two  powers,  has 
marked  out  the  course  of  each  in  correlation 
to  the  other.  "For  the  powers  that  are,  are 
ordained  of  God"  ( Remans  xill :  1 ) .  Were  this 
not  so,  deplorable  contentions  and  conflicts 
would  often  arise,  and  not  infrequently  men. 
like  travelers  at  the  meeting  of  two  roads, 
would  hesitate  in  anxiety  and  doubt,  not 
knowing  what  course  to  follow.  Two  powers 
would  be  commanding  contrary  things,  and 
It  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  either  of 
the  two.  But  to  Judge  thus  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God  would  be  most  repug- 
nant. •  •  •  one  of  the  two  has  for 
its  proximate  and  chief  object  the  well-being 
of  this  mortal  life;  the  ether,  the  Joys  of 
heaven     Whatever,  therefore,  in  things  hu- 
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man  Is  of  •  sacred  characterj  whatever  be-^ 
longs,  either  of  its  own  naturt  or  by  rea.son 
of  the  end  io  which  it  is  referred,  to  live 
salvation  of  souls,  or  to  the  wrirship  of  God. 
is  subject  to  the  power  and  Juidgnient  of  the 
church  Whiitever  is  to  be  under  tlie  civil 
and  political  order  is  rightly  subject  to  th» 
civil  authority.  Jesus  Chris<  has  himself 
given  command  that  what  is  Cbesar's  is  to  be 
rendered  to  Caesar,  and  that  Wliat  belongs  to 
God  Is  to  be  rendered  to  God    * 

"RESPECT    FOR    AUTHOltrrT 

"Ponderlne  this  solemn  teaching  of  Pope 
Leo  XlII.  we  must  recognize  that  all  lawful 
authority  is  from  God.  Let  evfrryonii  be  svib- 
Ject  to  the  higher  authorities,  tor  there  ex  sts 
no  authority  except  from  Qod  '  (Epistle 
St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  xiil:  i)  Disrespect 
for  authority,  bcth  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
must  be  condemned  'In  the  confusion  of  the 
hour'  we  deplore  the  presumbtlon  of  those 
who.  lacking  authority,  strlvd  to  determine 
the  course  of  action  that  the  church  should 
take  within  her  clearly  defined  field  Recog- 
nizing the  liberty  of  discussioh,  and  even  of 
criticism,  which  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment guarantees,  we  urge  'and  commend 
respf  ct  and  reverence  for  the  atithority  cf  our 
civil  officials  which  has  its  soufce  in  Gcd 

"At  the  present  mcment.  4i  vf.rying  de- 
grees. In  every  part  of  the  worlp.  the  peaceful 
course  of  events  Is  dlstuibe^  People  are 
called  upon  to  make  sacriflcesi  and  to  suffer. 
Comparing  our  conditions  1^  the  United 
States  with  those  of  other  l4nds.  we  must 
recognize  that  our  country  :  Is  singularly 
bles'-ed.  But  we  cannot  avoid  the  repercu-- 
slcns  of  a  vcrld  cataclysm  Our  faith  ih  a 
divine  providence  ruling  the  itiilvers?  should 
inspire  us  to  have  confidence  %n  the  benevo- 
lent de«^igns  of  a  loving  God  who  permits 
suffering  to  correct  evil  and  ilo  bring  f>Tth 
the  fruits  of  Justice  and  charltjy  and  peace 

"In  this  solemn  hour  wh-  ii  fateful  decisions 
are  to  be  made,  it  is  evident  tiiat  a  spirit  cf 
exemplary  restraint  should  cnaracterize  cur 
priests  and  people.  In  every  jnatlonal  crisis 
and  every  danger,  our  prlestslhave  been -an 
inspiration.  We  are  confident  that  their  good 
example  cf  strong  faith  and  courage,  founded 
on  the  virtue  of  icrtltude.  wllllnot  be  lackitig 
now.  As  mora!  teachf  rs.  they  ihrw  that  iree- 
dom  has  its  limitations  It  ife  limited,  first 
cf  all,  by  the  rights  of  God.  and  next,  by  tho 
rlchts  of  others  and  by  the  interest*  of  the 
common  pood 

"A?  shepherds  of  souls,  we  ate  gravely  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  subernatural  re- 
llelon  in  our  country  Hrre.  as )i?lse where,  it  ts 
scriou^^lv  threntened  by  growing  evils  of  which 
our  Holy  Father  ha.s  but  rrtently  warned 
the  wurld  These  are  the  evilf  of  "faL^e  doc- 
trine, immorality,  disbelief,  ajid  reborn  pa- 
gan;sm  "  The  threat  is  to  ouj-  youth,  above 
all  Not  only  must  we  have '  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  thoughts  cM  the  youth  of 
our  day,  of  its  urge  for  acticpi.  of  Its  fixed 
purpose  to  put  teaching  into  practice — but. 
preeminently,  we  must  encoiiraee  youth  to 
realize  the  constructive  need  of  Christ  Ian  doc- 
trine and  Christian  discipline] 

"HOPE    FOR    LABOR    PEACE 

"We  are  hcpeful  that  priesU  and  leaders 
among  the  laity  will  show  an  ever-inceasing 
interest  In  the  cause  of  the  ntultitudes  who, 
in  order  to  eke  out  a  mere  ej^istenLe.  are  so 
largely  taken  up  with  the  material  things  of 
life 

"We  express  again  our  sympathy  for  labor 
and  we  appreciate  the  difllciitles  of  main- 
taining family  life  with  the  m^iunting  cost  of 
living.  In  union  with  the  HolJ-  See.  we  have, 
on  many  occasions,  condemned  the  evils  of 
unrestrained  cftpitalism  At  the  same  time. 
In  union  with  the  Holy  See.  wa  hold  that  our 
first  and  most  fundamental  principle,  when 
we  undertake   to  alleviate  the  condition  cf 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESblUXAL 


i(;e  ri.  •"--?-  mij-t  be  the  Inv.i  uii.aiii   uf  pri- 
vate prpcrty  ' 

••Pi.pc  Leo'xiII  dPclarcd  "R'^Iiglcn  teaches 
"the  lab<  ring  mnn  ai:d  the  workman  to  carry 
out  honestly  and  well  all  equitable  agree- 
ments freely  made;  never  to  injure  capital 
nor  to  outrage  the  person  of  an  empluyer; 
never  to  employ  violence  In  representing  his 
own  cause,  nor  to  engage  In  riot  and  dis- 
order: and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  men  of 
evil  principles,  who  work  upon  the  people 
with  artful  promises,  and  rai.'^e  fo<^l;«h  hf>pes 
which  u-^ually  end  In  di.saster  and  repent- 
ance when  t'Xj  late.  Religlipn  teaches  the 
rich  man  and  the  employer  that  their  work 
people  are  not  their  slaves;  that  they  must 
respect  in  every  man  li..-  i\\i::.;-y  a.-  .i  i;.an 
and  !us  a  Christian  '  " 

•■Pcpes  Leo  XIII  ai.'l  P.\i-  XI  .-pi.t.d 
their  approval  of  unlci  >  li  i  -l.-  •>.  :k:.-  A.-, 
wi-  think  of  the  pr^  ••  !.•  i;;!:.  u."  ,i  s  in  labor 
iii.d  tntde-unloiu.-ni.  \<,t  txprt.-."  the  hope  that 
the  leaders  will  be  well  advised  for  the  wel- 
f:i!f  --f  »he  w-  vk-T'-  f  the  Nation;  that  they 
"■'■'■'■  »i' •  ;-  •'•::'  ti'!;;  the  common  good  of 
the  c'l  utitry.  that  they  wi'l  r- ftain  from 
doing  anything  that  is  hnr!r.:u:  :..  the  gen- 
e;  .!  'Af-Ifare.  and  that  'l.ty  -a  ,  I  ::.f  forth 
:.'  :;;  the  emergency  .  f  r.,^-.,  i.-.:  defense 
U!i;'tl  ::,  clostr  Ci  ■  ;  • '.  r.:-  :.  'a;;:^.  .)•'.  ripht- 
nr.i.di  (1  t-inplovers  .1:  vl  d'x  rv.ug  the  ccm- 
ir,'':.(:.>non  ol  the  :_•<!. eral  puh'.i:. 

'PR^YfR  f<  R  ;  .N:rv  ,\.vi!  i.v.twstt 
'It  •*.'■  Trx.^?  :ri  (}■  d  uo  ^h.i.;  bv  crr.-'ant 
;:;  p;,i\r  V,'.  >:,a;;  prav  !■  r  a.l  Mi-  ■w.crld. 
t\:'  .--jHC.a.iV  til  I  ur  c'liijtiv  1  r  tiit  weU- 
b!':;ii;  I  ;  t!io  cb.urch  .nu!  '.'  r  \i:-;"v  .  :n(  i'.,:  '  '.ir 
I. ";/>:>  W'e  ~r..ill  pr  ly  "liat  'he  Hi.',  Sp;::' 
:n,«v  .  :.::.:lr.  !;  uU.dc  aiut  >trenvT;v:i  "'lir 
Cl.iri  B:\irir.\e  '.he  d  ^.^re^^  a:.<;  a.,  wiio 
ix.ir  Tile  c:a\<-  : i  sjh  r.Mbiiit.es  cl  gt\er:inieul 
ii'i   '.tit>f  d..'?uu;t   dav,--  " 
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EXinuHIAL  FROM  NEW   YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  BRIDGES,  Mr,  P.f5:cit:r,  I  a^k 
iinaniniou.v  c\.n.M'iit  to  ha\e  piini.d  m 
tilt'  AppuruiiX  of  i\:e  Record  an  edi:c;;al 
frcni  tiu^  Nf.v  York  Timo.s  of  today  en- 
titled  -Tho   P;ittrrn   of  Inflaticn," 

Hut*'  b-'iok:  no  ob.iectKm,  the  address 
w:i<  orci'^ied  !o  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a>   f(  :i.:\v>.: 

,t:-:r.   '.  l,c   N;  ■.<.    Y^  ;  k   Ti::.i'-   if  N    •.  e:;:t.\r   24 
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THF    rATlFKN    Or     INFIATION 

F,  r  tl.e  p.i--  2  li^  :.-hs  'hin  h-i^  bro;-;  a  I'l:! 
:n  •!.;  u;  u  .rd  Lv•li:^e  ct  n;a;  r  i  .-n.;:.^  d.' y 
;:...-  I\>--.ij:y  tha'  may  aiM  i;;;:  in  p.i:t  ; .  r 
ti-r  di  lays  on  the  part  of  Couijre,-,-  v.:  p'.;' ■;::.; 
thivi;.;;  pr're-oon'rol  lec;sl;,t:cn  a  -ub^it; 
\>,:-;rii  ;;v  H  •.;^,  w  .1;  c;i.y  t.  d.:y  bcein  'c  tc:.- 
,-:.it'r.  d  p.  f  ;■.-  i;:i:e:,cy  Ti-irre  :s  every  evi- 
t;-  :-.co  ';.,•  w.  :-...■  e  fc(i";i  tr'i-y.rg  nc  n^.-'re 
than  a  :. -rn;  .;  brt.i'b;::.:  «pU!  :n  a  strcr:: 
11^:;;;:  ni  m  ;>.,;-•  jbc  price  ac!v.\n.-e^  that 
h.r.'-  alrt-dy  taken  pl.i-e  snxc  the  cutcti'ak 
of  the  war  ar.d  the  d.-,-rfo  t  -  \vh.,h  'b.tv  p  r- 
alloi  tlie  ocurse  of  ;  r;.e-^  w.  ti;-  V.',  rid  W.ir 
art  c:-.>:ujh  tc  md-.-.a-e  :l-.at  wt  alrcaJ.y  face  a 
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serious  price  problem  which  Is  likely  to  be- 
come more  serious  as  the  pace  of  defense 
spending  increases  and  as  more  and  more  of 
cur  Industrial  capacity  Is  diverted  to  arma- 
ments. 

The  Bureau  of  L.dor  Statistics  compiles 
three  indexe.'^.  which  in  combination  provide 
a  picture  of  the  course  of  Inflaticn.  One  is  a 
daily  Index  of  basic  commodities,  fast-moving 
and  speculative,  which  points  the  trend,  A 
second  Is  the  broad  weekly  Index  of  "all  ccm- 
mcdlties,"  which  moves  more  slowly,  fcllowins 
the  trail  bla;?cd  by  the  sensitive  daily  index. 
The  third  Is  the  monthly  Index  of  the  cost  of 
living  in  large  cities.  It  Ikijs  consistently  be- 
hind the  other  two.  but  ultimately  It  reflects 
the  change  In  livii.g  coFts  as  higher  basic 
prices  work  their  way  into  the  fabric  of  retail 

A-  v..u>  the  case  In  the  first  World  War, 
none  of  these  Indexes  showed  much  net  ad- 
vance in  the  first  year  of  the  presertt  conflict, 
and  It  was  not  until  16  months  after  the 
start  of  the  conflict  that  prices  really  began 
to  rise  rapidly  On  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  war  the  daily  index  of  basic  commodities 
was  up  only  8  percent;  at  the  eqd  of  last  year 
It  was  up  only  18  6  percent;  but  9  months 
later,  on  September  12  last,  it  showed  a  rise 
of  36  9  percent.  The  biggest  element  in  th.s 
was  the  advance  of  agricultural  prices,  all 
farm  products  in  the  index  being  up  66  4 
percent  and  foodstuffs  up  72.6  percent  A 
ci-iTipanson  of  seme  of  the  actual  prices  is 
striking.  The  spot  price  of  wheat  at  Kansas 
City  went  from  66  cents  a  bushel  on  Aueust 
31.1931  *  $1  164  on  September  12  last.  Corn, 
from  45  cti.t.-  to  75  6  cents;  butter,  from  23  5 
cents  a  pound  tn  36  8  cents;  hogs,  from  t6  725 
a  hundredweight  to  $12  075;  steers,  from 
$9  375  to  $11  375;  and  cotton,  from  8  8  ten's  a 
pound  tc  177  cent.=  These  prices  slacked 
off  later  in  September  and  broke  badly  last 
month  on  the  ne':vs  of  the  Rus-<lan  reverses 
and  the  growing  tension  in  the  Pacific.  Thet 
Index  fell  to  49  6  percent  above  its  pre-war 
level,  but  has  since  recovered  to  show  a  net 
gam  of  53  7  and  doubtless  soon  will  once 
more  push  through   Its  old  top. 

Meanwhile  the  slower-moving  weekly  li.dex 
of  all  commodities  has  been  moving  sidewise 
without  much  recession.  On  November  8  it 
showed  a  net  advance  of  nearly  23  percent 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,*  16  4  percent 
being;  the  gain  in  the  past  year.  Farm  prod- 
ucts in  this  broad  index  are  up  48  percent 
since  the  start  of  the  war  and  are  33  3  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago,  while  all  com^- 
mcdities  otlicr  than  farm  products  are  up 
18  6  percent  since  the  start  of  the  war  and 
13  3  percent  above  the  level  of  a  year  age 

Tlie  cost  of  living,  having  lagged  behind 
the  earlier  rises  in  wholesale  prices,  has  lately 
heeii  putting  on  a  spurt.  Up  to  the  end  of 
la-t  yvM-  \'  shewed  a  ntt  ri.^e  of  only  2  per- 
ct  1  ••  bir  hy  the  middle  of  September  It  had 
at;'..;:u\d  t' 6  p- rcent  over  the  figure  for 
A\;^u-t     \9S3 

Thij  IS  a  aeneral  pattern  not  far  different 
V:  >ai  the  patter;;  fuUowtd  in  1915  and  1916. 
A  viar  after  the  start  of  the  first  World  War 

'ho  ctraral  level  of  commodity  prices  was 
up  .::.;>•  3  p<  rcent  By  the  end  of  1915  It  was 
up  uiily  10  por;"::t  and  cost  of  li^'lng  bad 
increased  le.^.-  ::-■■:.  5  percent.  At  the  com- 
parable pcuit  •A;th  where  we  new  stand,  prices 
in  the  first  Wcild  War  were  up  about  35  per- 
cent, but  frcnx  then  on  the  rise  was  rapid. 
Bi  fore  the  pc-*-w.ir  crash  came  in  1920  the 
general  itvc;  :  pi:.>, ~  had  advanced  148  per- 
th.e  ci.-t  of  living  had  mere  than 
Tl.t  re  Is  no  reason  why,  with  proper 
If  Its.  effective  t.i.xatigm,  and  a  work- 
■e-ccn'rcl  Lr.v,  we  should  not  this 
It  1:  :!.•;■  :i  a.-,  severe  as  that  of  the 
But  :lic:v  is  no  ground  for  ccm- 
ir.    till     recrd    of   prices    to    date. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SfeNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  November  24.  1941 


EDITOR  AL   FROM   HARTFORD   TIMES 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimciis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appeiidix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing editoial  from  the  Hartford  Times, 
of  Noveniber  14,  1941.  referring  to  the 
recent  an^eiijlment  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

There  leing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow!  : 

From  tpe  Hartford  Times  of  November 
14,  19411 

THt  HOUSE  CONCtms 

the  margin  was  rtther  slender, 

House  concurred  with  the  Sen- 

imendment.  previously  rejected  by 

)ranch,  which  would  permit  Amer- 

to  enter  belligerent  ports. 

amended,  the  Neutiality  Act  has 

ntly  altered  by  authorizing  the 

merchantmen    and     permuting 

e^ter  the  combat  zones. 

divided     sentiment     in     the 

robably  reflective   of  disagreement 

American  people  over  the  question 

our  neutrality  to  the  hazardous 

by  sending  our  men  and  ships 

fighting  zones. 

ost   inevitable   thai   we  shall   Icse 

;hips  under  the  new  policy.     They 

ivering    war   supplies    tc    Britain. 

iizis  will  not  hesitate  to  cons.der 

targets  for  torpedoes,  bombs,  and 
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impc  rta 
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pal  t 

to 


Althoueji 
18  votes, 
ate  on  an 
the  lower 
lean  ships 

As  now 
been 
arming 
them  to 

The 
House  is 
among  th< 
of  expos 
risks  of 
into  the 

It  is 
men  and 
will   be 
and  the  1 
them  fair 
gunfire. 

Nevert 
low  that 
conditions 
on  the 
the  war, 
declaratioi  i 
sibility  by 
aln.     Unci ; 
are   under 
Europe. 

The 
please  the 
velfs 
Democrat 
fore  the  v 
point  clear 
sors  woulc 
put  a  br 
Britain   bj 
goes  to  an 

The  R 
found 
As  our  cc 
lly  rises 
sent   right 
undertake:  1 
aggressors, 
weighed  a 
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severe  set 
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nating  an 
the  Germaji 
elusion 
has  voted 


sh  irply 


sing 
war 


all  a 


di!l 


poin  ted 
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ess.    It    does    not    necessarily    fol- 

1  OSS  of  men  and  ships  under   the^e 

should  lead  to  declaration  of  war 

of  the  United  States.    We  are  in 

all  practical  purposes,  but  formal 

would  add  greatly  to  our  respon- 

makmg  us  a  military  ally  of  Brit- 

T  the  amendments  Just  passed,  we 

no   obligation   to   send   trocps   to 


favArable  action  of  the  Houst  will  not 
dictator  nations.     President  Rccse- 
lettcr  to  Speakar  Rayburn  and 
Leader   McCormack    shortly    be- 
te was  taken  helped  to  make  that 

Hitler  and  his  partner-aggres- 
rejoice  if  a  divided  Congress  had 
e  on  the  flow  of  war  supplies  to 
refusing  our  ships  to  carry  car- 
port. 

m*ndments  are  certain  to  have  pro- 
bea|ing  on  the  war  and  our  part  in  It. 
tructlon  tempo  of  new  ships  ster.d- 
1  id  these,  armed  and  convc  ycd.  are 
to   the  ports  of   nations  we   ha  ve- 
to aid  in  their  fight  agamst  the 
the  scales  will  inevitably  become 
;ainst  the  enemy.    The  mere  deci- 
d  under  that  new  policy  is  a 
-  back  for  the  morale  in  the  aggres- 
1  les. 

press  will  do  Its  familiar  ftilml- 

ridiculing.  but  it  cannot  prevent 

people  from  drawing  its  own  ccn- 

the  fact  that  the  United  States 

to  produce  and  deliwr  to  the  ut- 


pt  Dceec 


Ari'KNI'lX 

most  of  Its  capacity  the  weapons  which  shall 
be  used  against  the  German  armies 

This  war.  which  is  so  much  a  clash  of  ma- 
chines, is  particularly  influenced  by  the  flow 
of  planes,  munitions,  and  other  v.ar  essen- 
tials, from  this  country,  withr.ut  the  accom- 
paniment of  fighting  men  If  Germany  can- 
not obtain  supremacy  of  the  air,  it  cannc  t 
hcpe  to  starve  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bridfte  of  ships  from  the  United  States  to  the 
British  Isles  may  well  spell  the  doom  cf  Hit- 
ler and  his  plans. 

As  more  and  more  bombers  carry  destruc- 
tion to  German  cities  and  the  lengthening 
view  of  the  future  reaches  out  into  dark  and 
forbidding  uncertainties.  German  confidence 
will  crack.  It  bicke  down  comp.etcly  an  the 
first  World  War  before  an  Allied  soldier  had 
set  foot  on  German  soil.  The  German  people 
and  their  sailors  gnd  soldiers  saw  what  was 
coming,  and  it  wa.s  too  much  to  face. 

Our  contribution  towards  defeating  Hitler 
is  the  important  fact  in  our  foreign  policy. 
Th?  amendments  to  the  neutrality  law  are 
a  means  of  making  that  aid  more  effective. 
The  additional  step  involves  grave  hazards, 
but  it  is  in  line  with  an  accepted  policy  which 
was  undertaken  when  we  first  decided  to  aid 
Britain  and  others  who  chose  to  resist  the 
onslaught  of  aggressors  against  every  nation 
which  lay  in  their  path. 


Lincoln'.'!  Gettsshurc   ^ddre?^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

:    Misspf:-. : 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    ST     LOUIS    POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
wall  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington appears  the  address  delivered  at 
Gettysburg  by  President  Lincoln  78  years 
ago. 

Until  I  read  an  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  I  was  not  aware  that 
outstanding  ncwspa'.'ers  of  that  day  had 
characterized  his  remarks  as  silly  aijd 
dishwatery  utterances  nor  did  I  know 
that  the  speech  was  ignored  or  criticized 
throughout  the  country.  As  part  of  my 
remarks  I  include  the  editorial  referred 
to:  • 

I  From  the  St,  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

MART  LEADER   AT  CETTTSBURG 

At  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery 
on  the  Gettvsburg  Battlefield.  78  years  ago 
this  week,  Dr  Edward  Everett  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  lasting  an  hour  and  57  min- 
utes. Following  the  principal  speaker,  who 
had  a  reputation  as  America's  foremost  ora- 
tor, with  a  distinguished  record  as  a  Bos- 
ton pastor,  president  of  Harvard.  Governcr 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States  Senator,  Min- 
ister to  England,  and  Secretary  of  State. 
•President  Lincoln  made  a  few  remarks,"  as 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  dl^posed  of  the  event 
a  few  days  later. 

That  wa.s  the  typical  press  comment.  A  few 
newspapers  praised  the  President's  address  of 
less  than  3  minutes,  but  most  of  them  Ig- 
nored or   criticized  it.     Some  papers  called 
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It  a  political  stump  speech  The  Harnsburg 
(Pa  )  Patriot  and  Union  said:  "We  pass  over 
the  eiUy  remarks  of  the  President:  for  the 
credit  of  the  Nation,  we  are  willing  that  the 
veil  of  cblivion  shall  be  dropped  ever  thim 
and  that  they  shall  no  more  be  repeated  or 
thought  of." 

The  Chicago  Times  said:  "The  cheek  of 
every  American  must  tingle  with  shame  as 
he  reads  the  silly,  flat,  and  dishwatery  utter- 
ances of  the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed  out 
to  Intelligent  foreigners  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  "  Such  great  editors  as 
Horace  Greeley,  James  Gordon  Bennett.  Henry 
J  Raymond,  and  Joseph  Medill  made  no  com- 
ment on  the  address 

Hanover,  Pa  ,  has  Just  paid  belated  honor 
to  one  of  the  few  Journalists  who  recognized 
the  greatness  of  the  President's  addfess. 
Mary  Shaw  Leader,  an  apjjrentice  reporter, 
walked  15  miles  to  Gettysburg  to  hear  him 
speak,  and  was  responsible  for  pviblication  of 
the  full  text  in  the  weekly  Hanover  Spec- 
tator. "She  helped  the  world  to  long  re- 
member," says  the  Inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment to  her  memory,  unveiled  this  week 

Lincoln's  address  Is  today  one  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  English  language:  Everett  s 
ornate  periods  are  forgotten.  Mary  Leader 
escaped  the  hypnosis  of  the  renowned  ora- 
tor, and  displayed  a  Judgment  better  than 
most  of  the  celebrated  correspondents  and 
editors  of  her  dav     She  deserves  a  mcnument. 


Congressional  Franrinq  Privilege 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTES 


Monday.  Ntvember  24.  1941 


RESOLLTTON  ADOPTED  BY  ANNISTON 
(ALA.)   ROTARY  CLUB 


Mr.  JAR.MA.N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter,  em- 
bodying a  resolution  recently  adopted  by 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Anniston.  Ala.: 

ANNISTON  Rotary  CLtrB. 
Amiiston.  Ala..  November  19.  1941. 
Hen  Pete  Jarman, 

/joiise  o/ -RepresenfaMiTS,     , 

Washington.  D    C. 
Dear    Sir:   The    following    resolution     was 
pass«d  by  the  Annlston  Rotary  Club  Tuesday, 
November  18,  1941: 

"Be  If  resoli^d  by  the  i4n?iisfon  Rotary 
Club,  That  we  condemn  the  indefensible  con- 
duct of  Members  of  Congress  In  permitting  the 
use  of  the  congretslonal  franking  privileges 
by  agencies  other  than  congressional;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  we  approve  the  fullest  In- 
vestigation of  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege by  any  Member  of  Ccmgrebs.  and  we 
urge  the  members  of  the  Alabama  congres- 
sional delegation  to  vigorously  resist  any 
effort  by  any  Member  of  Congress  to  stifle  a 
full  and  free  investigation  by  any  grand  Jury 
or  grand  Juries  charged  with  the  duty  of 
Investigating  such  abuses;  be  it  further 

••Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  mailed  forthwith  to  each  member  of  the 
Alabama  congressional  delegation," 
Yours  very  uuly. 

P,  G  Myee,  Secretary. 


Strikes  in  Defense   Industries 
I 

EXTENSION   OF   MKMAMK-^ 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

(.!>     TLXAS 

I.N   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  IrlWTFS 


Monday,  NoiTmbcr  l  i    :  •il 


-A, 


LETTER  FROM  DAN  W  JACKSON  AMI 
EDITORIAL  AND  ARTICLEJS.FROM  HOUS- 
TON   (TEX  )    NEWSPAPER' 


Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President  T  .  k 
unaniniou.s  con>ent  to  have  incluai .;  ;ii 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
District  Attorney  Dan  W.  Jackson,  of 
Houston.  Tex,,  an  editorial,  and  some 
articles  from  newspapers  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  with  reference  to  the  anti-defensc- 
strike  legislation  in  effect  in  Texas. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  stop- 
ping strikes  in  defense  industries;  bii'  m 
Texas  we  have  a  law  on  the  subjtx-t  \v  \\\c\\ 
is  very  efleclive.  These  editorials  l);:r-m 
out  the  fact  that  the  president  of  a  ,  ih<  i 
union  there  was  arrested  for  \;  .lu 
threats  of  force  or  violence  to  kt  *  p  an 
honest  citizen  from  working,  aiui  Aa.s 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  1  >e  .:  ::i  tl.t'  • 
penitentiary.  I  am  glad  Ti  x:i-  t.ikt-  'he 
lead  and  actually  gets  re.^Ui'--  w.  >\  '\  \-}.v.^ 
such  strikes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  htter. 
editorial,  and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OmcE  OF  THE  District  Attornet, 

Hnvstcn    Tex  .  A'otrmber  17.  19 tl. 
Hon   W    Lee  O  Daniel,  I 

United  States  Senator.   ' 

Care  Texas  State  Manufacturerg' 
A.'^sociatton  Convention, 

Houston.  Ter. 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  One  of  your  fncnds 
mentioned  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
having  the  enclosed  clippings  before  you 
make  your  talk  at  the  Kica  Hotel  tomorrow 
on  The  Right  to  Work.  | 

You  will  note  that  this  ionvlctlon  which 
we    were    forunate   enough   to   obtain    is   the 
flrst  under  the  O'Danlel   Antlvlolence  Act. 
With  regards.  I  am 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Dan  W.  JaCkson, 

District  Attorney. 
Hartis  County,  Tex. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex  »  Post  of  November 

15.  19411  ' 

Victory    for  Law   EMroRCEMENT 

Not  until  the  court  of  Jcrlmlnal  appmls 
has  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
O  Daniel  Act  making  It  a  felony  to  resort  to 
threats  of  violence  in  a  strike  will  the  per- 
manent value  of  that  act  >.s  a  deterrent  of 
rough  stuff  In  strikes   be   ascertained 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  as 
long  as  the  act  Is  In  forc#  and  as  long  as 
convictions  can  be  gotten  Id  court  under  the 
act.  It  Is  going  to  cause  persons  engaged  In 
labor  disputes  to  think  twice  and  thrice 
before  using  force  to  lmple»nent  their  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  their  sidt  of  the  question 

Where  labor  leaders  and  their  gangs  employ 
violence  In  attempting  to  Intimidate  other 
workers  not  afflliated  witli  their  organi/a- 
tloiis.  It  Is  usually  because  tAiese  labor  leaders 
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::vurfv1  th.iT    tliey   w:;i   i,   t   be  di.sturbed 


J:.    • 

A:.(l  tfK)  often  in  many  places  they  have 
h.u;  .  ■.'■ly  niilu  to  fet-l  as-u.-.d  tint  they  were 
Immune  from  le^al  punisliment  for  their 
oflpnses  because  of  thPir  abilry  to  innmidate 
p<jlitlcally  individuals  !:;  r;..-  Imv. -pi.Iorcing 
agencies. 

The  convjctiun  and  M:.ii;.ciag  to  1  year 
In  the  penitentiary  <.f  J  in  E  Adams,  prt?!- 
dent  of  the  UkaI  tnirR-diiwrs'  uiunn.  undrr 
the  O'Daniel  law.  makts  it  cleiir  enoUk;h  to 
labor  representiitlves  Inclined  toward  vio- 
lence that  there  Is  no  such  at-^urance  of 
Immunity  from  prosecution  and  conviction 
In  this  county 

Di.'^trtct  Attcruty  Dan  Jucloon  Immediately, 
upon  reports  of  the  use  nf  thnats  by  labor 
a^'itators  during  the  strike  at  the  ordnance 
dvfxit,  mo\td  energetically  to  act  under  the 
O'Daniel  law  ai^ainst  cfTerdrr-^  A  I  a  Jury 
»r',  J'ldcp  Lint^'-ton  G  Kinz's  ct.urt.  which 
h.id  -*:  rii  r  had  no  prtjudue  against  or  Icr 
a  ;ut(Or  union,  w.lhin  an  1.^  ii;  b:  ;;t!ht  In  a 
verdii  t  ot  i^uUty 

This  prosecutioi!  .ii.ci  roiAictii.n  u:.ques- 
lioii.ibly  reflccl.s  ':.<-  .-..re  of  public  senti- 
ment in  thi."  c(  mmunny  m  rtgard  to  (fT<jrts 
by  labor  officials  and  acltators  to  employ 
threat.^  Of  force  and  rrtt  against  oth«'r 
m-  rkt's  In  times  of  str-.'se  md  It  doubtless 
».:i  ;  .i)ve  a  sufficient  w:ir;.ii  t-  to  other  wculd- 
b.-   ')    ubi'tr.  ikr:      'h  r    ■..•ii    lilti:;.!    Hctivitles 

A  toutii^i'ou.-.  iJi^Uicl  utlorin-y  faithful  to 
his  oath,  and  a  Jury  of  clti/cns  intent  only 
on  doing  It-  duty  have  given  thf  cau^e  cf 
}r>v,  ♦•nf<'>irrmer>*  iifA-  imp'"ii«  m  H'nst.n  by 
th'  ir   .iCtlou.H  ir.    •);■     ^'!.l!ll-   i   i-.' 

'n-.^  nVlTr'mt  :;•  U'f.  h«  ,i  ;  .  "-r  li:  p.l  :nv't- 
lli<  :ii(;u' T  ..i!  [X  .ic-  .i;  'Ml  ^''-'-'t  c.!t;.-i.'.  ii.- 
('.■.•■■.\  .  ■  ■  :..!'  Cnce  tJu-  dl.s' u:  b.:.v[  ele- 
II..:.-  u!,<,' ;  ii  .tl  that  the  d<Jtt!...i  il  the 
.-hiiiiiacy  of  the  law  (iblaln.-.  there  Wiil  bf 
it  ■.'  <  r  disturbvrs  and  less  disturbance. 

|F:     :ii   ^i\r   Ii    u-'i-;-.    'T'X   i    P' ■■  r   ..f    Nr-v,..r.ber 
14    i'i4;  ' 

Ln:    N'    Imih    Hi.t    SrNTT>'Tr)    re     Y>  <r    in 

V:s    {  •;    t;;    N ;  w    I. .aw      IsriMrrMru  n    \S  •  , 
tH'Rctn     ,'i'HN     E      .\;i.*Ms     ('fiN\ :    ::i>     't 

1  H:il  ATI  NINO    .VCNt'Nll'N    MAN 

A  tt.MT  s  Ci.M:.'\  \\.:\  ;!i.ii  --.v.i.-i'  it  !i..cl 
reiftu-r  b;a.s  :ri  lavrr  cf  rirvr  prtjMdiie  .'p-;:,-' 
labor  urv.nr.*  scntenred  a  I;ib-ir  lender  tn  a 
year  ; :;  pr:.-.  !i  Thur^ci.iy  fcr  lnt.:niri.r. ;r:'.  (!ur- 
tr.j:  n   .Ictrr-.-e  -Tike 

J.   li:,    E     Ac!.t:r.-.   29     -f    no2   Harv.iir!     pve".- 
dfr.t    rr    I-^cn!    HP?   .f   !  ho    T'.irk    c'.r-.vri-   i:r.:    :: 
w:i-    frnr.d    cwil'v    cf    vj.  In'ir.;;    the    C'D.ir.ir! 
Strike- vcl-^nc  ':i.'.v  ;;i  'Jie  tir^t  tr..i!  ^^t  :'.-  k.'.v.i[ 
l;i  ti.e  .-M- 

Th.-  ".iiy  ::.  Jiulpr  l.arip-  ton  G  K.r.cs  court, 
Bf.ei  .ii;  hi.ur'.-  lii.  hbiTa*;-  ;'..  iii.'.i.ted  the 
21  ;-;.-ru:id  ii;;;i:i  prr-.df:.:  i.;  tr.reatcnirg 
Er.ir.-:pv  iS?:  r-v)  F.n!-.  a  n.aiuni'.'n  driver 
(f  a  b,,k'.:y  t:-..  k.  dun:.,-  The  strike  at  the 
San  JdCi)it^>  Ordi,.Mi;ce  I  pet  at  Char.m  .vitrw 
liU-t  in..  I'.'  h 
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Adan^.s  v.!-..'  .li.-  >  mtxis  a.>  a-s.-.-'.ir.t  bvi-;- 
ni's.s  nMn.ij;tT  '  ;  his  It  c.il.  :.=  .i  t-.  nner  c  n- 
vic*  H.>  p>  I'.Lf  rft\;;d  fhows  hv  w.is  se:.- 
tenced  u.i  5  y- ars  m  p:iM  :i  for  r"-l:be:y  i::n 
Brv\v:;>.  ;:;f  T.-i.n,  ,-i  March  18.  10^3  a:.d 
ser-.ed  13  moi.th^  cf  h:s  sei'.ur.co  btf,  re  be- 
1:.^-  p.ir.,  led  Hr  'A.ts  ir.ci'.ctod  witli  thrf^t* 
vxi-.'.^r  n;e:i:''e:-;  --f  h;'  ui;:.  n  ^r  a  ch:-:-cv  : 
a.-^'.-'.i!*  'A  ■;-.  :  I'.te::*  t,-  m..'r:i  her"  :n  r''^'.i. 
the  !Kdu  tnii:;'  .i:;rc'r-r  tha'  thev  :h:f.v  c.i-- 
bo!;c  ac'.ri  v-r.  \V  E  B'.  :'.  a  r.T.ni-.;-:i  tiry-.r. 
dMr'.r-  .1  -tr:ke  of  --.tLk  d:-.vrr=  T'.:e  S' ite 
tl'.sn^. : --'-c!  -.m.^  cr.s,-'  i-;-.  .\-  r;!  4  1940  ;;f-c:  B'.l 
was  ko.od  ;;•  ,.:;  nM-"::--b::e  ac-;.it:t  :n 
Ge<  rs;  a 

W'r.i'.  •;-.?  vp-.i;rt  was  re.  .:r;.eci  ..*  11  ") 
a  m  Tl.>:rsday.  King  Havnie.  one  of  Ac!..:.-, 
attoir..-,  immedlMtely  filed  a  motion  t::  a 
n<  A  lal  He  said  if  it  is  overruled  he  will 
take    llie  casie   to    the  c^uit  cf   cnniiiiAl    iip- 


I  peals  which  alieadv  ha^  bef  .rr  1'  *-ko  other 
H.irris  C'.ur/y  ca-^es  ;;.  \ih;ch  the  coiistitu- 
tiL;.al;*y  of  tlie  ODaii.'l  l.o*-  ;s  attacked. 

D. Strict  Attorney  Daa  W.  Jacks<jn  praised 
the  jury  for  Us  "courageous  verdict,"  adding 
that  'verdicts  like  this  are  bulwarks  of  law 
enforcemei-.t  In  this  county   ' 

Finch,  who  lives  at  1101  Sixty-nintl*  and 
•  is  a  pie  salesman  for  Pauls  bakery,  testified 
Adanis  cornered  him  In  a  cafe  across  the 
read  from  the  ordnance  depot  on  October  9, 
while  a  truck  drivers  strike  was  In  progress 
there,  and  demanded  that  he  Join  the  union 
cr  stay  c>ut  of  that  territory.  Finch  said 
Adams  cursed  him,  snatched  a  clgaret  out 
of  his  mouth  and  polled  him  in  the  stomach 
with  his  finger. 

MUST    STAY     IN    JAIL 

On  cross-examination  by  the  defense,  sev- 
eral witnesses  said  Adams  appeared  to  have 
been  drinking 

Prosecutors  in  the  case  were  /.sslstant  Ehs- 
trict  Attorneys  Tom  Ryan  and  AUle  Peyton 

Adams  most  reraaui  in  the  county  Jail 
until  his  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  ruled  on 
by  Judge  Kin?. 

IPrcm  the  Houston    (Tex  )   Chronicle  of 
November  13,  1941 1 

Union    Ciuei:    Convicted   or    Attack   Here- 
John-  E    Adams  Given  Year  in  Pen  Under 
O  Daniel  Antistkike  Violence  Law 
John   E    Ad.ims,   high   cfUcu.!   of   the   trnck 
drivers'  union  here,  was  found  guilty  of  vio- 
h.tliM?   the  O'Daniel   antlstrike  violence   law 
by   a   Jury   in   Judge   Langston   King's   court 
Thur.-day    and   was   asse,siitd    a    1-year   p)enl- 
tentiary   term. 

Adam:,'  conviction  was  the  first  In  Harris 
County  under  the  law  passed  by  the  leglh- 
lature  at  Us  la.st  session.  Assistant  District 
A'torncy  Tom  Ryan  led  the  pro.>-ecutlcn 
N  t.ce  of  .i;  i'c.ii  w.i.s  (zivfu  by  Adams'  at- 
;.>cl  a  in  -non  for  a  new  trial. 
-.0.  lit  vl  the  Truck  Olivers 
American  Federation  of  Lab<jr. 
of  curbing,  punching,  and 
b  kir.  ivRk  driver.  Brantley 
'  ■  :  ..  -  strike  at  the  San 
ri.  ■  D'  ;  '  •  rn  October  9 
rr.'-v  Ch-.r-  I)  \',c  and  Klh^; 
M.oir    ca-t'    \\  ..  c;::fsday    after- 


V>r:..  '.s    V.  L  , 
.\(l.iin-.     j.n 
Lociil.  No    :iG7. 
Wa-     accused 
threatening;   a 
F;:.;i    Clin:./ 
J.-":n'.'    Orrt:.,: 
I).:r:.-c    n". 
H.o,  :;:i.    :c-ttd 


ntwn  after  cadi:,;,'  t'AO  witnesses  Adams,  an 
ex-coiivlct    was  n  .t  ca!lfd  to.  the  f.'.i,nd 

Depii'y  Sher..f  J  E  Hu  kmaii  summoned 
as  .1  detense  w:tiie'-s,  <;;id  h''  went  to  the 
CiiaiinelMew  F,Hd  Market  .u.d  Cafe  and  toid 
Adap.is  to  have  the  place  T'r.-  labor  leader 
appoart'd  'o  have  been  dri:..k.ng.  Hickman 
Slid      He  loft  pt.ueabiy,  Hickman  added. 

Hickman  s,oi  i  he  .nd  m  t  arrest  Adams  be- 


caii.- 


Fii.fh 


r.     (  I  inplaint  at  the  time. 

Bud  Howsl.y.  bcal  labor  leader,  testified 
b:ikery  drivers  were  nr  ■  ui.der  Adams'  Jurls- 
riii  'ion  and  Arianis  would  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  sclici'    'heir  membership  In  a  union. 

Fill  :i  a:.d  'liiee  Other  witnesses  had  tes- 
tified .^riams  rair.e  l:i*o  -he  cafe  while  Finch 
W9-  de'iveniu?  pie-  and  cTOkles  Adams 
pinrb.ed  Finch  :n  'h'"  ston-.ach.  slapped  a 
ciea-e'te  tr' in  h;^  ni',  irh,  the  witnesses  testl- 
f.-'ri  HHd  !■  Id  hini  he  must  "get  right"  if  he 
tx;-ecV''  •     :v:  d-o'  deliverjpv  in  that  territory. 

Dis^ncT  .Atori  ey  D  oi  W  Jackson  person- 
al.v  .ii.n-^\r>d  bt  f  .re  the  grand  Jury  and  pre- 
.s  case  immediately  after  it 
h  n:       Tlv^    grand    jury   re- 


st li'ed    thf    A'i: 
w  -s    rt  prr'ed 
111;  oed  an  in 
Conmv  r.*i: 


e    c 


'ei(i. 


M      Jackson 


said- 


H. 


•iif  a  -i.--?nce  cf  a  courage:;U3 
C  u:::y  c.tizens,  it  Is  shown 
:h..*  tills  r-n.n-. ..nity  will  not  tolerate  vio- 
lence cr  thre.its  of  violence  such  as  were 
descr.bcd  In  this  case,  pnrticularly  where  such 
violence  or  : ;.:e.os  ■:  .iclence  are  involved 
in  a  defense  project  ' 

Mr.  Jackson  recalled  that  at  the  tjme  of  the 
reportid    violence    he    made    the    decliaration 


that  Harri=  County  would  not  tolerate  the 
slightest  lit  of  violence  around  projects  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  The  action  cf 
the  Jury  jn  fixing  the  penalty  in  the  Adams 
case  at  1  tear  in  the  penitentiary  makes  good 
hl£  promi  le,  he  said.      > 

I  From  ths  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  of  November 
13.  19411 

Fora  Witnesses  Testify  Union  Head  Cunsm 
Tkuck  DRivrR— Trial  op  John  E  Adams 
Hehe  First  Before  Jury  Under  Antistrike 
VioLEN(  E  Law 

Four  SI  ates  witnesses  testified  Wednesday 
afternoon  that  John  E.  Adams,  president  cf 
Truck  Olivers  Local.  No  367.  cvirsed  and 
threatenel  Brantley  (Shorty)  Finch,  non- 
union ball  cry  truck  driver,  during  the  strik"  cf 
truck  driiers  at  the  San  Jacinto  ordnance 
dtijct  at    "hannelvicw. 

.  Adams  is  on  trial  in  Judge  Lanestcn  G. 
King's  CO  irt  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  so- 
called  O'  Daniel  anti-strike-viclence  law  by 
preventin;  a  person  from  engaging  in  a  law- 
ful vocation.  This  is  the  first  time  a  df ft  nd- 
ant  has  ;one  to  trial  before  a  Texaa  jury 
under  thi »  law,  which  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  ol  the  legislature. 

T  wo  CASES  before  HIGH  COt"HT 

Two  Ha  rris  County  cases  are  now  before  the 
court  cf  c  immal  appeals,  but  they  were  tak  n 
there  befi  re  trial  to  test  the  con.'^titutionality 
cf  the  la  V  Judge  King  overruled  a  motion 
by  Adanij  '  attorneys.  King  Haynie  and  Chris 
Dixie,  to  quaj.h  the  Indictment  bccau-=e  ihe 
law  was  n Valid 

Finch,  who  lives  at  1101  Sixty-ninth  and 
is  einplo;  ed  as  a  route  salesman  by  Paul  s 
bakery,  t(  stlfied  he  met  Adams  on  Octcber  9 
in  the  Channelvlew  food  market  and  cafe, 
across  the  road  from  the  entrance  to  the 
ordnance  depot,  where  a  picket  line  was 
stationed 

"HAD  TO  err  right" 

"He  ca  ne  up  and  asked  me  if  I  belonged 
to  the  u  lion.'  Finch  reUited.  "I  told  him 
the  compiny  I  worked  for  was  union  but  that 
I  was  an  independent  isalesman  He  said  it 
didn't  make  a  damn  about  the  company,  that 
I  had  to  I  et  right  IX  I  ever  came  around  there 
again.      ] 

'He  Jerked  a  cigarette  out  of  my  mouth  and 
poked  n\e  in  the  stomach  with  h^s  fijiger  He 
was  talklig  loud  and  rough." 

On  c^(^^s-examlnation,  Pinch  said  Adnms 
appeared  to  have  been  drinking. 

WOMAN     WTTTNTSS     HEARD 

Mrs  Eiiil  Bender,  of  Channelvlew.  called 
as  a  Witness  by  Assistant  District  Attori.ey 
Tom  Rya»,  said  she  was  in  the  cafe  and  heard 
Adams  cv  rse  and  order  Finch  "to  get  out  of 
that  territory  that  it  was  union  territory. 

Miss  Virginia  Metranga.  of  Channelvlew  a 
waitress,  testified  she  heard  Adams  "cursing 
the  pie  Dian"  and  telling  him  to  "get  right 
or  get  ou  of  that  territory."  Adams  threat- 
ened to  cncck  Pinch  down.  Miss  Metranga 
added. 

Ben   Wtse 
and  cafe 
of  Finch' 
to  strike 
bad  name 


l>?d 


n 


Adams 
the  unio 
was  going 
"He  pus 
to  take 

Called 
sold  no 
indict 
man 

Deputy 
took  Adai^ 
him  at 
resist  and 

The    c 
morning 


bre 
tmei  t 


proprietor  of  the  food  market 
said  Adams  jerked  a  cigaiette  out 
i  mouth,  drew  back  his  arm  as  if 
him,  and  'called  him  all  kind:-  of 


PROPRIETOR    PUSHED   ASIDE 

lold  Finch  that  "if  he  hadn't  Joined 

the  next  time  he  cauaht  him.  he 

to  take  him  apart."  Wise  test.ficd. 

me  aside  and  said  he  was  gcmg 

e  apart  if  I  Interfered." 

>ack  by  the  defense.  Finch  said  he 

ad,  only  pies  and  sweet  rolls.    The 

alleged  Finch  was  a  bread  sales- 


Sheriff  HE  Hickman  testified  he 
s  out  of  the  cfe  but  did  not  arrest 

time.  Ke  said  Adams  did  not 
appeared  to  have  been  drinking. 

will    go    to    the   Jury    ThiUiday 


t  le 


s=e 
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Conditions  in  t^^e  Petrohutr.  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


of 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  l-iSNEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  24.  1941 


Mr.  DISNEY  Mr.  Spe.^ker,  this  war 
v,ill  be  f ought  ma  nly  with  three  material 
element-s,  namely,  food,  steel,  and  oil.  A 
serious  blunder  is  being  made.  Its  re- 
sults, if  it  is  not  speedily  lectifltd.  will 
have  the  most  serious  consequences  for 
our  national-def  mse  program  and  the 
aid  we  are  furnisning  to  the  war  against 
totalilariani.sm.  At  the  very  time  we  are 
practically  subsidizing  many  industries, 
loaning  public  money  to  encourage  pro- 
duction, and  piomoting  colossal  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  current  emergency, 
we  are  needlessly  handicapping  the  in- 
dustry which  produces  the  one  essential 
product  without  which  all  other  efforts 
are  useless.  By  doing  nothing  in  this 
matter,  and  by  :)revonting  the  industry 
from  doing  anything,  agencies  in  the 
Government  are  virtually  rngaged  in  a 
sit-down  .strike  v  ho.se  far-reaching  con- 
sequenct'S  threatt-n  to  b"'  beyond  our  pos- 
sible estimation  in  the  peace  we  hope  for 
as  well  as  in  the  war  we  ate  supplying. 

TH-:  SITVATION 

Small  increas?s  In  the  present  de- 
pressed price  ol  crude  petroletyn  were 
proposed  in  sev?ral  producing  districts. 
The  purchasers  of  this  crude  petroleum 
were  ready  to  rest  the  advanced  rates. 
No  objections  to  the  change  were  offered 
by  any  branch  of  the  industry.  The 
Office  of  Price  Atiministration  asked  that 
the  advance  be  v  ithheld  or  suspended  for 
a  t:me.  The  indistry  did  suspend  action, 
having  been  assured  that  a  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  t^e  situation  was  being 
made.  Months  have  passed  since  then 
with  no  suitable  action  being  taken,  re- 
sulting in  a  decrease  in  the  search  for 
new  reserves  w^!ile  our  known  reserves 
are  being  produ:"ed  and  depleted  at  an 
unprecedented  rite. 

WHY    SHOtn.D  THrR3    BE   AN    INCREASE    IN    PRICE? 

The  producing  division  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  was  in  a  deep  depression 
before  1933.  Tl" rough  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  under  the  National  Recov- 
ery Administration,  recovery  was  being 
effected  when  the  National  Recovery  Ad- 
ministration was  declared  illegal.  Re- 
covery efforts  progressed  slowly  until 
1938  when  another  set-back  was  ex- 
perienced. Since  then  a  new  recoveiy 
was  in  progress  which  is  now  halted  by 
the  Price  Administrator. 

An  increase  ir  present  prices  for  crude 
petroleum  is  necessary  to  meet  increased 
cost  and  insure  exploratory  work.  A  re- 
cent study  of  these  costs,  based  on  Gov- 
ernment cost  studies  for  years  1931 
through  1934.  and  comparing  these  with 
current  figures,  shows  the  following: 

The  current  investment  for  the  aver- 
age well  to  fird  and  acquire  new  re- 
serves increa.sec.  from  $6,998  in  1937  to 
$20,091  in  1941. 


The  current  investment  to  drill  and 
equip  wells  was  found  to  be  $20,826  in 
1937  and  $20,837  in  1941. 

The  total  current  inves'.ment,  the  sum 
of  the  foregoing  figures,  increased  from 
$27,824  to  $40,928  for  the  average  well 
during  the  period,  which  results  in  an 
increase  in  depletion  and  depreciation 
per  barrel  of  pioduction  equal  to  15  cents. 

Interest  on  this  total  investment  in- 
creased 19  cents  per  barrel  from  1937  to 
1941. 

Sum.narizing  the  above  changes  In  cost 
for  the  average  well,  the  study  mentioned 
shows  an  Increase  of  35  cents  ppr  barrel 
from  1937  to  1941. 

It  was  found  that  under  the  increased 
cost  there  is  not  sufficient  incentive  for 
the  continuation  of  exploratory  work. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  stripper 
wells  are  of  great  importance.  A  survey 
which  was  conducted  showed  that  these 
costs  have  increased  approximately  30 
cent .  per  barrel  since  1937. 

IS   PETROLETTM   ESSENTIAL' 

Petroleum  is  the  fundamental  essen- 
tial to  our  national  life  today.  It  is  more. 
It  is  the  fundamental  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  our  present  civilization. 

Every  machine,  except  the  most  primi- 
tive, depends  for  power  upon  petroleum 
products.    This  is  true  of  our  industrial 
activity  and  peacetime  uses.    It  is  much 
more  true  of  wartime  u-ses.    Modern  war 
cannot  be  waged  except  by  a  prodigal  ex- 
penditure of  petroleum   products.     Air- 
planes, submarines,  war   ves.sels.  tanks, 
motorcycles,   mechanized   equipment  in 
general  consume  vast  amount.s  of  petro- 
leum    products.    The    factories    which 
manufacture  these  engines  of  war  are  in- 
satiable In  their  demands  for  petroleum 
products. 

The  nation  which  lacks  a  sufficient  and 
continuing  supply  of  petroleum  in  war  is 
doomed. 

DO    WE     NErD     NEW    RESERVES? 

The  present  proven  underground  re- 
serves of  crude  oil  total  about  20.000.000.- 
000  barrels.  These  reserves  might  be 
considered  adequate  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  they  will  continue  to  be  ade- 
quf.te  only  if  we  continue  to  add  to  them 
at  least  as  rapidly  as  we  withdraw  from 
them.  We  cannot  afford  to  use  oil  at  an 
increasing  rate  unle.ss  we  discover  new- 
fields  to  replace  the  oil  being  used.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  not  doing  that  today. 
New  discoveries  are  declining  in  the  face 
of  rapidly  increasing  consumption.  One 
recognized  authority  has  estimated  that 
during  the  3  years  1938-40  our  new  dis- 
coveries totaled  only  two  and  six-tenths 
billion  barrels.  During  the  same  3  years 
the  total  demand  for  petroleum  exceeded 
4.000.000.000  barrels.  During  1941  de- 
mand has  increased  substantially,  while 
the  di'-covery  rate  has  continued  to  de- 
cline. 

The  situation  may  be  likened  to  an  in- 
dividual wliose  bank  balance  is  large 
enough  today  but  who  draws  out  larger 
and  larger  sums  and  makes  smaller  and 
smaller  deposits.  Obviously  such  a  pol- 
icy can  lead  only  to  bankruptcy.  If  the 
demands  for  his  money  steadily  increase 
he  must  increase  his  deposits.  Common 
sense  tells  him  that  it  is  easier  and  wiser 
to  increase  these  deposits  as  his  with- 
drawals increase— not  w  ait  until  his  bank 


balance  is  depleted  and  he  Is  forced  to 
adopt  drastic  measures.  In  a  like  man- 
ner, the  oil  industry  must  avoid  a  de- 
pleted reserve  situation  whith  would  re- 
quire drastic  measures  and  threaten  the 
security  of  the  Nation. 

IS    NTED   OF    NEW    BESER\XS   RFJCOCNIZTD? 

The  need  for  sufficient  additions  to  our 
petroleum  reserves  which  are  dependent 
on  new  discoveries  and  txav  develop- 
ments, which  depend,  in  turn,  on  an  ade- 
quate price  for  crude  beinp  assured,  has 
been  voiced  by  authoritative  representa- 
tives of  various  phases  of  jour  national 
life. 

Speaking  for  the  War  Department, 
Brig.  Gen.  Walter  B.  Pyroii,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Wur. 
says: 

In  this  tiay  of  mechanized' armies,  thou- 
sands of  airplanes,  tanks,  battleships,  subma- 
rines, and  many  other  large  Users  of  petro- 
leum products  you  will  be  «alled  upon  to 
supply  oil  and  its  products  in  quantities  not 
heretofore  dreamed  of  and  at  tk  speed  that  la 
startling  even  lo  the  highly  geared  and  ef- 
ficient oil  Industry.  [ 

New  wells  must  be  ^drilled  |  to  assure  the 
country  of  an  adequate  reservf.  but  this  does 
not  mean  a  drilling  orgy  but  b  well-planned 
and  conservative  program  which  will  a.ssure 
a  supply  ol  oil.  even  ihoush  the  cmergi-ncy 
lasts  several  years. 

Speaking  for  the  national  petroleum 
procram.  Petroleum  Coordinator  for  Na- 
tional I/i'l en.se  Harold  L.  Ickes  says: 

The  mo't  Important  taxkij  lie  ahead  If 
the  pasAPssion  of  oil  will  det«-i-mlne  the  con- 
flict that  rasM  In  Europe,  we  cannot  fall  to 
supply  whatever  petroleum  tnay  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  our  objective, 

To  this  Deputy  PetroUum  Coordinator 
for  National  Defense,  Ral|)h  K.  Davies, 
adds: 

Our  mnrsln  of  safety  U  fa«t  narrowing,  and 
the  moment  our  requirement^  exceed  efficient 
rates  of  flow  from  our  flu«^h  fields,  we  may 
lose  as  much  as  20  percent  Of  tiio  currently 
calculated   20  OOO.COO.OOO-barnel  total  reserve. 

Aftf^r  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  petro- 
leum industry  in  its  world  and  national 
aspects  Congressman  William  P.  Cole. 
Jr..  of  Marland.  chairman  of  the  Ptiro- 
leum  Investigating  Committee,  says: 

With  the  transportation  df  the  Caucasus  , 
alreadv  severed  by  the  Nazis  |t  will  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  Rus.sla  huge  tjuantiCies  of  ofl 
If  it  is  to  continue  the  war.]  Adding  to  the 
aljove.  additional  demands  ftom  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  a  total  demand  of  6.000.000 
barrels  daily  within  18  mouths  Is  not  un- 
likely It  is  obvious  that  such  aft  enormoui 
increase  In  demand  would  C4II  for  a  vast  de- 
velopment program.  •  •  I*  There  must 
be  an  unmte.'-rupted  flovt  of  |ietroleum  prod- 
ucts from  producers  to  consumers,  whether 
civilian  or  governmental,  "there  should  bo 
no  undue  restrictions  place^  on  the  oil  In- 
dustry by  State  and  Federal,  authorities  If 
our  gigantic  task  is  to  tie  accomplished  and 
the  American  way  of  life  to  Ibe  continued  at 
all  times. 

WHAT  HAS  PRICE  TO  DO  V     TM    FF.SERVES? 

A  fixed  ceiling  on  petroleum  prices  will 
advcrselv  affect  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram toa  serious  degree  through  failure 
to  replace  the  oil  drawn  from  cur  k'  ■  n 
and  developed  petroleum  reseiv...  It 
may  also  m^ake  necessary  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  the  civilian  uSe  of  pttrohum 
products  and  ultimately  cause  an  nb!ii!)t 
and  severe  increase  in  ttie  pricti  ol  ;:3 
products. 
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The  rcqll!r^m^•n•«:  ff  thr  nri'ional-de- 
tev.^f  proc.-nm  ar.cl  'he  s'lppiv  f'f  FX'trn- 
leum  prnr:\:c'?  'o  ?h'"-f^  fi'_^i;t!r.','  totall- 
tariari  p'"^>  rs  con.stitu'r  '!.•■  ir-i'-t  >ev*'re 
dra.r.  :i\-.!'"  ■"ir  rr^rolrum  r(  serves  which 
tl.' v  };.i-,  t  I  •■  :  I  x;:*!!' ncf  d.  Thcsf  re- 
st i;.-  arr-  si.;ui.lv  d''rrr;i>iri£.'.  Coni- 
paru'ivtlv  lit!l«'  txploratoiy  \Mjik  is  bfiny 
doiif  Ui>'0%>  ri.'s  of  new  fielfL^  are  Jfw 
Hnd  tl.e  ft'  Ids  discovered  are  .^jnall.  Tl:e 
r»8-nn  {or  t!.i>  :s  cU-iir.  The  present 
pr.i'r  of  rnui"  r»'ti')kum  is  -o  low  that 
ir  (■'.'>< s  not  ju'-tify  tli<-  capital  risk.s  in- 
voIu(i  in  huan:)tK'  f;,r  oU  wii'.rh  when 
f^'i.iu:  ar.d  produced  v..  uk!  n>,'  to:  a  lon^ 
pt'Jiod  fppay  thp  rur'.ay.-  involvid. 

I'  15  a  itM'icniZf'd  tact  in  th*  petrrleum 
Indu'-try    thaf    di.'-<oven*«    of    new   pools 
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m    ni;rr.b'  r    wi'  \\    ir.;".-  a- 
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i:t  w  fio!d<     However, 
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•.iponant  field?  w-^re  d;s- 


price  with,  houevei.  a  Lin  of  a  year  i.r 
2  and  that  th-y  decrruM'  as  pi  ice  de- 
crea*-!  >  W!:dca"in£:  is  a  vtT.uiic- 
sorne  busine--?  'I  h'>  wildcat'er  ha-  no 
a.'-.surance  th.at  he  wil!  find  ni!  m  '-pi'e 
of  iii.s  heavy  invr>tm''nV  Th-rt-f.-re. 
crinp  ira'iM  ly  f' w  will  ri-k  t!-.c:r  own 
capital  if  the  price  of  crude  is  -o  h  w 
that  It  would  not  justify  the  r.sk  Fiu- 
thermore.  financial  ii'i.sritution,-  are  net 
hkely  fn  fmancf  wildcat  opt>rrr;(^n«  un- 
ItNs  th.ere  is  at  len^r  a  chanr*^  thi'  a  di^- 
c  v:  ry  well  nia^-  r^'urn  'he  mve-''  d  capi- 
ta! plus  a  profit. 

The  qup>;':on  of  ihe  price  of  crud;^  pp- 
ti.  ienm  is  not  the  sole  question  for  con- 
s:d'  ration.  The  r-  al  que.stion  is  tlie  ef- 
fect of  a  k.'ivtn  price.  11  the  price  is 
fro/cn  at  a  point  which  pre\Tnts  addi- 
tions to  our  known  reserves,  then  that 
pri.'e  rann   "  b  ■  jti^Mfird. 

WHY    NOT    W/MT    BrjroRF    IN1RE.V.SING    PRirf;-' 

O'l  cannot  be  discovered  a*  will.    There 

is  a  nec"-sa;\  la.;  (  f  n- w  d.-coveMe>  be- 
hind price  chanci  s  because  the  results  ;  f 
increased   exploraMon    aie   not   appartnt 


stnriUiu.s  of  price  sluuld  be  applied  as 
.vco:)  ,is  we  fi'ui  th.U  'Mir  leseives  :nav  bo 
In  dancer  of  becoming  depleted.  It  we 
wai'  un'il  there  i.s  an  actual  shortage  it 
nuiv  be  too  late  to  obtain  tiie  desired 
res-.ilt'. 

The  search  for  new  petroleum  reserves 
is  Uhually  a  lon^  ov.v  In  the  past  it  has 
been  frrm  2  to  4  years  alter  an  excessi, e 
dram  on  our  reserves  before  new  di.s- 
co\-  ries  replied  the  oil  thus  pmd'iCfd 
as  the  rcsu:*  .:[  a  price  which  ju^-'ified 
tlif  staich  for  new  fields. 

The  industry  at  the  close  of  the  first 
W.irld  War  passed  throui^h  an  experience 
5inii!ar  to  "liat  w!;;ch  we  appear  to  be  in- 
viting today  Th.e  then  unprecedented 
concuniption  of  petroleum  and  its  draft 
en  our  reserve.^  made  a  serious  cil  short- 
age Ukrly  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
threat  of  thi.>  .--it  utace  advanCtd  the 
price   rf    ciude   j-.etroleiim.      This   sMmu- 


it  wa.-^  not  ualii  years  had  pa.-s<'d  foUow- 
inj-  rile  close  of  the  World  War  tltat:  some 


ccvt  vvd.  such  as  the  Calif.^rnia  fields  of 
Hun'io.-Tn  Biach.  Santa  Fe  Sprines. 
aiv.:  L-ne  B'  k!i;  and  the  T':'xas  fields  of 
M^  \:a  ar.d  P-we'l;  while  Srr.ackov'r.  in 
Arkar>as.  and  B-iibnnk  and  Tonkawa. 
In  Oklah'-n-.a  were  added  to  the  Na'ion's 
reserves.  Se-me  of  these  were  net  found 
until  nearly  4  vcars  after  the  war. 


There  is  no  assurance  that  in  2  years 
or  4  years  the  oil  industry  will  be  able  to 
discover  the  fields  neces.saiy  to  replace 
the  amounts  cf  petrolcuir,  now  being 
drawn  from  our  reserves  I:  is  therefore 
of  primary  imixirtance  to  'h-  national  de- 
fen.-e  a.s  well  as  to  cur  industrial  eflort 
that  there  b-'  no  unnecessary  delav  in 
providioK  the  incfntive  for  a  searcii  for 
the  needed  new  fit'.d-. 

wi»"  WT' r   p\r  ruF  incrf.a-fd  price' 

O'.  t  r  tlit  past  20  yea:.^  ■!;>:  pr^ce  of  gas- 
ol.iie,  ex.;u.-i\e  of  sales  taxes,  has  aver- 
at' d  ab  .u'  17  cents  per  gallon.  Fifteen 
y  i'-  .1^  fb.:s  price  was  over  20  cents  per 
t:,.ll...;i      T'.day    tli-.s   piiLO   equals   about 

14  I  ■  II'.-. 

The  oil  indu.-riy  ha-  lurnislitd  gasolme 
to  'he  .•\mtri  ao  public  at  the  lowest 
prices  ex;.-t;ni^  m  ttie  world.  No  one 
wall's  to  see  unnete-sary  and  unjustified 
niiita-es  m  piitc.  On  the  other  hand, 
P  '.  .1  a:r.  w  u.d  object  to  moderate  m- 
i  :•  a-'  -  .:  ihs  Wil.-  nece^-sary  to  obtain  the 
supplie-.  T:.e  differtnte  between  the 
pr'  -onT  gasoline  price  of  14  cents  and  the 
a\''  ra'-'e  over  ihe  past  20  y>  af^  if  17  cents 

15  (inly  3  c^n's  par  --all'  tt  Th;s  d;fTer- 
rv.c^-  when  fra.r.-l..;T;i  ba  ,<  .iito  'eims  of 
CI  ad' -oil  p:  ices  ;-  tquivalent  to  about  60 
c  •■. 'S   pe;    biir-l     -f   (lUCle   f^-l. 

The  rraiL'in  b-'-.e. -n  pi^.*i'  and  los.s, 
be'we.-n  a  I  ii.de-e;i  price  that  will  en- 
ccuiat:e  exploration  arid  a  price  that  will 
discourage  the  search  for  oil,  is  obviously 
\'ry  -mall  in  feirr.s  of  the  price  that  the 
con-utoer  mu.-t  pay.  Even  a  change  of 
1  { ent  per  callon  in  the  price  of  ea^oline, 
if  1'  1-  ca.rrted  b.ick  to  th.-  prrducer, 
rrt'^an.-  a  r'nani^e  of  more  than  20  cents 
p^  1  bai  r'l  er  crude  oil, 

Th'  c'~n-umer  is  already  paying  an  in- 

Cl'-;.-"d     piice     fcU'     Iv.s     pie.cIUCS.      ThOSC 

corrpanies  wiiicli  C'  nti^i  nuike'ing  out- 
If-s  have  raised  the  prif  for  refined 
piotlu  ts  bur  have  ne'  p.i-~ed  the  benefit 
Of  thK-  increase  back  to  the  producer. 
These  ctjmpaiues  are  tine  purchasers  of 
the  product  of  the  smaller  companies  and 
are  maki!::^  a  pnfit  through  paying  a 
low  price  for  thtir  crude  ar.d  selling  the 
refined  products  at  a  hi-ht  i   pr.ce. 

wmT    Wl:  L    PE    F5FECT    IF    VFlLt    IS    .NOT 
I.NC  HEADED  • 

The  present  artificial  price  of  petro- 
l"t:rn  which  has  been  fixed  at  a  time 
witeii  all  rhe  ece^nomic  factors  would 
ha\e  justified  increases  is  doing  more 
than  depl-re  i^ur  known  re-erves  without 
providintr  for  replicemeir s.  It  is  also 
creatiniT  a  condmcn  in  which  we  are 
abaiidor.ini::  much  cf  t.h''-e  kivwn  re- 
st ;-\es  wh..ch  under  sound  economic  Con- 
ditions 'A'ould  h.a\e  been  producinc:  oil  for 
many  years  to  come.  Many  operators  of 
stripper  wells  would  have  been  wuhne  to 
k?o  alone,  even  th.oueh  the  price  they  were 
recei\an'j  was  far  bel^w  ;•-  pi'-'p- r  1>  •.•^, 
if  tht^y  had  rea-'ii  ro  b*  !:■  •.  •■  ■':::■/  a 
proper  price  w  lild  be  rt.-tored  in  *he 
near  future.  When,  however,  rh-'  ;  re.s- 
ent  unsound  price  seems  to  be  definirely 
fixf  d.  th.c'^e  operate  I's  in  ircT  asms  num- 
bers, are  pullin?  ttie  p;;te  fro:",  their  wells 
and  selhnc  it  at  a  price  Lrreafer  than  they 
could  realize  fr  >in  thetr  prrdticien  for 
n  li^ne  pera^d  of  f.ir.e  a'  ^h,e  rr>:->  :r  piice. 
This  means  aband^nro'  nr  ■' t  ^■,.  \;  which 
tr.e.se    wells    had    bom    producing,    and 


butions  to  our  | 
of  these  resen 
and  needlesslj 


which  they  coUld  have  continued  to  pro- 
duce for  a  long  period.  In  this  way  these 
operators  are  fible  quickly  to  realize  en 
an  investment  "which  had  been  made  un- 
profitable by  governmental  action. 

The  stripp^  wells  have  long  been 
recognized  as  donstituting  the  backlog  of 
the  petroleum'  industry.  Their  produc- 
tion, while  srajall  per  well,  has  in  total 
been  one  of  tttJE;  most  substantial  contri- 
ational  supply.  The  loss 
es  would  be  irreplaceable 
Mostly. 

WILL  AN  INCREASED  PRICE  EE  INFLATION  AST? 

If  the  price  as  frozen  at  a  point  which 
prevents  additions  to  our  known  resti-ves, 
then  that  piice  cannot  be  justified. 
Such  a  price  ^ould  be  actually  inflation- 
ary eventualljj.  As  our  known  reserves 
decrease  in  qiiintity  and  availability,  no 
artificial,  resti^ints  will  prevent  the  law 
of  supply  and  Idcmand  from  acting  with 
the  result  tha^  those  needing  petroleum 
'products  woulj  bid  against  each  other  for 
them  mitil  a  jrice  that  might  be  almost 
p-ohibitive  wfll  be  demanded  by  these 
who  possess  ihem.  Such  an  unnatural 
price  increase' would  come  too  late  to  be 
helpful  for  thd  national  welfare. 

WHAT    PKICE   INCREASE    IS   NOW    REQLirED? 

The  present  price  of  36  gravity  Mid- 
Continent  crude  oil  is  $1.17  per  barrel. 
During  the  dcpre.ssion  the  posted  price 
for  this  oil  fell  to  18  cents  per  barrel,  with 
large  quantities  being  sold  at  less  than 
posted  prices.  During  1920  this  price  in- 
creased tc  $3.^0  pel  barrel,  with  premi- 
ums being  paid  above  the  pasted  prices 
iu  order  to  obtain  oil. 

Such'wide  ghanges  in  price,  from  $3  50 
to  less  than  1^  cents,  are  unsound.  They 
reflect  the  hysteria  of  scarcity  and  the 
demoralizatioii  of  oversupply.  Moderate 
changes  in  price,  if  applied  promptly 
when  needed,;  can  avoid  either  extreme. 
On  the  other  hand,  artificial  control  fnay 
easily  force  us  into  a  scarcity  period  when 
every  possible!  stimulus  must  be  applied, 
including  very  high  prices. 

Exactly  what  price  change  is  needed  at 
present  cannot  be  determined.  Wisdom 
dictates  that  $mall  changes  be  judiciously 
applied,  with  the  understanding  that  fur- 
ther changes  may  be  required  until  the 
results  insure  an  adequate  rate  of  new 
discoveries.  We  can  well  benefit  from 
the  experience  of  the  past  and  avoid  the 
extremes  of  pi"ice  by  making  certain  that 
we  do  not  create  the  conditions  that 
cause  them,    I 

IS    PRICE    rHEEZING    PRICE    CONTROL? 

This  discussion  does  not  embrace  the 
question  whetjier  control  of  prices  is  nec- 
essary. It  does  insist,  however,  that 
freezing  prices  at  improper  levels  is  not 
price  control.  If  the  precedent  be.ng  es- 
tablished in  the  petroleum  industry 
should  be  followed  then  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  nted  either  of  the  price-con- 
trol bills  nov«l  being  considered  by  Con- 
gress. The  ;elabcrate  and  costly  ma- 
ded,  headed  by  a  price 
could  be  replaced  by  an 
r.  freezing  all  prices.  Few, 
sire  or  would  approve  that,, 
genuine  control  of  prices 
that  will  conisider  all  factors  involved: 
that  wUl  be  flexible;  that  will  approve 
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increases  or  decreases  where  the  facts 
justify  them;,  that  will  recognize  special 
circumstance;  that  will  wei?h  the  effects 
of  price  on  the  natiDnal  program:  that 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the  un- 
usual problems  of  incustries  dealing  with 
exhaustible  natural  resources. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  that  we  have 
such  a  control.  To  tuild  a  Maginot  wall 
across  an  economic  movement  is  no 
longer  good  strategy.  Flexibility  and  not 
passivity  is  needed  in  our  economic  crisis. 
Understanding  and  not  arbitrary  action 
or  inaction  is  our  supreme  need  today. 
We  must  search  until  we  find  these  qual- 
ities if  we  are  to  have  genuine  and  not 
artificial  price  regulation  and  thus 
save  the  country  from  inflationary 
tendencies. 


Char.;e5     .\gainst    Dc  llar-a-Year    Men    in 
United  States  Defense  .Agencies 

EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

'  or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  l^EPRESENTATIVES 


^     Monday,  November  24.  1941 

EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NEW     YORK 
SUNDAY  MIRROR 


Mr.  LEL.ANUM  ?')i-:ij  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Sunday  Mirror,  which  is  ir  the 
form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  President, 
It  appears  that  Philip  Murray,  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  has  made  the  statement  that  the 
dollar-a-year  men  are  sabotaging  na- 
tional defense,  and  that  the  defense 
agencies  are  infested  with  big  industrial- 
ists who  are  using  t  leir  positions  to  get 
fat,  juicy  contracs  for  their  own 
companies. 

This  appears  to  m<  to  be  a  very  dema- 
gogic, class-hatred  arousing,  communis- 
tic, pany-line  speecn  coming  from  the 
C.  I.  O.  Nevertheless.  I  think  these 
charges  should  be  ar^wered.  and  I  hope 
that  every  Congressman  will  read  this 
and  make  the  demand  that  Murray  name 
these  individuals,  if  ne  knows  them. 

(Frcm    tlie    New    Yorl:    Sunday    Mirror,    of 
November  23.  1941] 

TO    THE     FRE.SIDENT 

Politician  might  not  dare  answer  Philip 
lurray;  but  a  great  leader,  loyal  to  those 
who  are  loyal  to  him,  patriotic  beyond 
thought  of  poUttcal  consequences,  could  not 
remain  silent  now.  To  remain  sUent  is  to 
give  governmental  authority  to  Murray's 
loose-tongued.  scurrilous  slander. 

In  a  speech  dripping  with  deliberate  dema- 
gogic appeal  to  class  dissension  and  disunity. 
Philip  Murray,  accepting  reelection  as  head 
of  the  Congress  ol  Industri.il  Organizations, 
has  charged  that  United  States  defense  agen- 
cies are  'virtually  infested  '  with  big  Indus- 
trialists, who  are  usl  ig  their  Government 
connections  to  get  "fat,  Juicy  contracts"  for 
their  own  companies,  and  thus  are  '•sabo- 
taging" the  national-defense  effort. 

Specifically  resorting  to  the  sort  of  slander 
that  Is  destructive  ol   all  good,  even   in  a 


political  campaign.  Murray  smeared  the 
whole  executive  structure  of  the  defense 
set-up: 

"It  Is  commonly  known  on  almost  every 
street  corner  In  America  that  many  of  these 
businessmen,  who  are  allegedly  working  for 
$1  a  year  are  on  the  inside  of  Government 
getting  fat.  Juicy,  profitable  contracts  for  the 
companies  they  are  privileged  to  represent. 
That  •  •  *  that  •  •  •  that  Is  dis- 
honest 

And  he  selected  two  convicted  labor  ex- 
tortioners as  his  standard  of  dishonesty: 

"They  sent  Willie  Bioft  and  another  man 
named  Browne  to  a  Federal  penitentiary  for 
racketeering.  WUlle  Bioff  and  George  Browne 
Indulged  themselves  in  illegitimate  practices; 
but.  damn  It.  their  practice  could  be  no  more 
reprehensible,  no  more  vicious  In  the  end. 
than  the  dishonest  practices  of  an  American 
businessman  purportedly  working  for  a  dollar 
a  year,  and  who  Is  obviously  In  the  city  of 
Washington  sabotaging  the  national-defense 
effort." 

That  Is  the  charge  made  by  Murray. 
Mr  President,  agan.st  the  men  ycu  have  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  States  defense  agen- 
cies— that  they  are  thieves,  traitors,  and 
saboteurs. 

These  men  have  had  virtually  no  authority 
to  make  decisions  without  your  approval. 
Their  actions  are  your  actions 

The  degraded  crimes  of  which  Philip  Mur- 
ra\  has  recklessly  accused  these  men  are  more 
heinous  than  if  it  were  charged  that  your 
Ambassadors  in  foreign  nations  were  secretly 
conspiring  with  those  natloiis  against  which 
wi:  now  arm.  conspiring  with  them  and  taking 
bribes  to  defeat  .he  United  States 

If  now  you  leave  the  charges  of  Philip  Mur- 
ray unanswered,  your  silence  will  be  inter- 
preted as  sanction. 

Your  silence  new  will  forfeit  any  right  you 
have  to  demand  or  expect  loyalty  from  any 
able  man  ycu  have  brought  to  Washington 
to  devote  toward  defense  production  the  in- 
dustrial genius  that  made  America's  plants 
and  factories  th  most  productive  In  the 
world  In  peacetime. 

If  you  serve  politics  now.  Mr.  President, 
ycu  will  destroy  the  last  right  to,  the  last 
hope  of,  national  unity. 


Resolution    cf    Montana    Chapter    of    the 
American  Institute  of  .Architects 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JE.\NNETTE  RANKIN 

Of      M..::>1  A.N.-l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  24.  1941 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  received 
from  the  Montana  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects: 

Whereas  the  recent  action  ol  the  Federal 
administration  in  etcpplng  all  nondefe:;se 
construction  without  an  apparent  program 
to  alleviate  its  effects  will  drive  thousands  of 
citizens  of  Montana  and  millions  of  citizens 
of  the  Nation  engaged  in  this  work  to  bank- 
ruptcy, poverty,  and  despair;  and 

Whereas  these  citizens  compose  a  vast  re- 
source cf  skilled  manpower  ar.d  talent,  are 
willing  to  work  for  the  cau.«e  of  defense,  and 
have  the  faculties  and  equipment  for  the 
work:  and 


Wlieiias  i;o  practical  eflort  It  being  ex- 
erted to  use  these  services  in  drfcnse  work 
while  at  the  6.:me  tune  the  planning  and 
execution  of  di  fcnse  work  is  f^r  behind  a 
schedule  that  could  be  attained;  and 

Whereas  neither  time  nor  facilities  will  ptr- 
mlt  Federal  agencies  to  sviccessflully  nssume 
those  construction  activities  wHich  can  be 
performed  faster,  more  cfflcientlsy.  and  eco- 
nomically by  this  vast  supply-  of  civilian 
service;   and 

Whereas  the  Nation  can  and  must  use  this 
resource  quickly  to  prevent  possible  failure  of 
the  defense  eftcrt;  and  | 

Whereas  we  kielleve  that  the  ntost  of  these 
valuable  services  can  be  transferred  from 
ncndefense  work  to  defense  worlt  thn  ugh  a 
definite  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  cf  the 
citizens  and  the  Federal  agenciies  Involved: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

i?r.<!ohcd  by  the  Montana  Chapter  of  the 
American  InstitTite  of  Architects: 

1  That  we  believe  the  Federal  admlnLstia- 
tion  should  adopt  immediately  a  program 
embracing  the  following  recommrndations: 

(a)  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  construc- 
tion sliail  limit  their  activities  to  administra- 
tive and  technical  advi.^ory  duties 

(b)  Commission  all  capable  urchitectural 
and  engineering  firms  that  are  available  to 
prepare  the  contract  document!  for  ail  de- 
fense construction  under  the  siapervlsion  of 
the  Federal  agencies,  organizing  the  smaller 
firms  into  largi'r  units  where  necessary. 

(c)  Diversify  defense  construction  as  to 
areas  to  prevent  mass  migration  to  already 
overcrowded  defense  areas. 

(d)  Organize  all  qualified  Smaller  con- 
tracting firms  that  are  available  Into  larger 
units   in   order   to   handle   largtr   contracts. 

2  That  this  chapter  stands  ready  to  assist 
and  become  a  part  of  the  program  as  set 
forth. 

3.  That  all  United  States  Congressmen  and 
Senators  representing  the  Stat«  of  Montana 
shall  be  sent  a  copy  of  this  resolution  and 
that  they  be  requested  to  do  all  In  their 
power  that  this  policy  be  adqpted  by  the 
Federal  administration. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  new  work  in 
Montana  that  can  be  called  defense 
work.  The  situation  described  in  the 
resolution  will  inevitably  result  in  un- 
employment or  increased  migration. 
Therefore^  the  suggestions  made  in  this 
resolution  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  my  desire  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible  to  insure  continuance  of 
normal  activities  that  the  people  may 
have  employment.  I 


The  5fndir?  oi  an  American  Expedition- 
arv  Force  to  Europe  or  .Asia  Would  Be 
a  Futiie  Waste  of  American  Life 


EXTENSION   OF    !:?  M.-.I-:K.S 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TlNKHAiM 

,    MASSAC  ;. "  ~;  :  :  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  :i   1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    HERBERT  HOO>  EH  P.F- 
FORE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB,   CHICAGO. 

ILL  I 


Mr.  TINKHAM,     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REroi  d. 


; 


i 


k 
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APPENDIX  TO  THK  COXGP.KSSIONAL  i:ECORD 


I  include  th<»  followtnp  address  by  M  r!  •  :  t 
Hoover  before  the  Union  League  c;':b, 
Chicago.  111..  November  19.  1941: 

(As  the  radio  time  was  proving  too  short 
Mr.  Hoover  was  compclU-d  to  condense  seme 
parts  of  the  address  during  delivery.  The 
fnllowtng  IB  the  full  text  of  his  manxiscrlpt  ) 
Shall  We  Send  Armifs  ro  F"  k  te'  Axd  a 
Way  to  Natton  m    l", .;  v 

My  fellow  Americans,  this  Union  League 
Club  of  Chicago  was  founded  In  the  mid.st 
of  a  supreme  crL^ls  to  prcmoTe  unity  In  our 
c  unirv.  Its  fid'litles  have  never  deviated 
from  the  American  system  of  free  men.  It 
Is  appropriate  that  we  here  discuss  another 
Eur-reme  crisis  in  freedom  and  national 
unity. 

EDGING    INTO    WAR 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  '.  •  v.  a  or 
not.    It  depends  on  hi-w  we  di  fine  war. 

It  is  said  that  In  ancient  Chinese  strategy 
every' battle  opened  with  three  preUmlr.ary 
rounds  The  tirst  wa.s  viclent  making  of  faces 
at  tl^e  enemy  The  second  wa.=  a  period  of 
dcva-'taiins  catcalls.  The  tl.ird  'ai-;  a  menac- 
ing display  of  arnis.  We  ciie  .i*  .t -i  '  m  the 
third  stage. 

This  may  l>e  ^.a'.f  war,  It  may  be  undeclared 
war.  It  may  be  Just  naval  action.  The  Con- 
gress nas  not  declared  war  We  huve  n  )t 
terminated  our  ueat:ei-  v  .  1.  Geririany  V,.j 
maintain  our  emba.sj^v  ;,  Iv  ;  ^  a:ul  thcG^..- 
maiis  maintain  tht.r  --..b.-  •.  .:.  Wa.'hingtcn. 
From  these  aspect*  wt  are  n>  t  ,:*  '.v  r  That 
n-av  be  w>hful  thinking,  tiecau~»  I  a;  1:  "hat 
If  we  detide  vi\  war  that  v  ■■  ;.-..•  :.atu-nal 
unity  by  majchm.g  openly  ui.tl  i  ti.c  C^  nsiltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  (  pp<::.sed  a  shooting  w.ir  ktc.i'.  -<■  I 
bel:t'.  :'.  .  I. dangers  freedom  In  the  United 
State--^  I  btMeve  it  endanper?  freedom  In  a'.l 
the  world.  And  I  believe  alternative  policies 
\^  ..f  >have  brought  mere  aid  to  Britain. 
.Al.  ■  r  have  been  throuc^h  the  agonies  and 
aliemiaths  o:  one  World  War  However.  I 
am  not  fc-omg  to  eiigage  In  retnmlnatlons  on 
the  policies  that  have  led  to  this  situation. 
H'ftory  will  d-'ternv.ne  these  things  And 
they  will  rise  atam  and  again  before  the  tn- 
biim!  n|  future  generafcn.-^  if  .■Xinevicaus. 

U;.  .tever  all  this  may  be  il.v  !-.ard  practi- 
cal fact  Is  that  W'  rr  eiigaced  m  a  nava!  war. 
This  erei'es  a  :. -v  siMiatitm  In.  nntionnl 
;!■■',;•:  Fr  •!■■.  l.iTO  we  ■.v'll  i.;l*  .r.i.' 'elv  f,;ce  a 
Uir  thtT  q.;*  -" :    r. 

That  Is,  shall  we  send 


i.:lvr.i,"elv  f,;ce 
p.  cl-.P.'  r.:\:v   ICT: 


1  *  c    ..r  ri : 


;m-.Y 


TiiF   !■  B:  -  s  TH\r  :iK'..!-:   TO  rxri;-':' 

Sv.n.f  win  ^,iy  th..:  the  i.-o<5:bi;r.y  .1  sef.d- 
Ing  our  land  armies  into  this  European  mael- 
fttrcm  Is  fantast.c  ;^  x  r-  :•  li-  av.o.  when  I 
stated  our  national  t..  i:i  u-  >*  re  heading  for 
«  naval  war.  the  .dta  .■  -  .!.•<.  called  fan- 
tastic. 

T5i.-  preliminary  demand  la  I'kely  to  be  for 
an  expodltlonnry  force  to  Persia  or  Ei?''pt  or 
seme  other  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Eunpe. 
Already  the  protraeanda  agcnnet^  are  blurtlnt; 
It  out.  Already  pre.'s  dispatches  from  abroad 
Indxate  it.  AlreHdy  otBclals  art  making  the 
8.inic  stirt  of  statvnients  that  ant:ieded  cur 
g mg  into  naval  acticn  Ai.d  what  '.s  m>-"re. 
we  are  preparing  a  vast  amount  ct  war  mate- 
riel, the  only  use  of  which  wci-.lci  b«  i  :  smo 
scrt  of  an  expeditionary  force 

It  may  be  that  the  meu  in  control  ol  our 
G  ivernment  have  no  prefcrt  Intention  of 
sending  our  sons  overseas  But  there  are 
forces  which  drive  t:i:-  N.t.  .i  i.  a  .i  il  such 
Bc:  on. 

Mobs,  tr.bes.  anc!  nat;or.>^  c.\n  be  inilained 
byeinoiions  and  madness  which  overcome  ail 
reason  and  all  peril  The  four  great  weapui.s 
to  arouse  war  spirit  are  the  exaggeration  of 
feur,  the  stimulation  of  hate,  the  challenge 
to  courage,  and  th.e  appeal  to  ideals. 

The  d.:ngers  to  the  United  St.nes  and  Ene- 


year  ago.  Yet  during  this  past  year  we  have 
seen  a  steady  rise  of  war  psychosis  among  our 
people.  Si-me  of  it  comes  naturally  from  our 
dangers  and  our  indignations  and  our  desire 
to  serve  mankind.  The  dally  presence  of 
Hitler's  bloody  aggressions  feeds  the  fires  of 
refentment  enough  without  stiiiiulants. 

But  these  emotions  are  being  artificially 
fanned  dally  by  organized  groups,  by  official 
prcpaeanda.  and  thrcuch  a  thousand  devices 
and  hundreds  of  thcusand'^  of  voices.  We 
even  see  Stalin  being  made  into  a  sBint. 
Tliat  this  hysteria  is  rising  above  reason  is 
evident  every  hour  In  Intolerance  of  free 
speech.  In  name  calling,  slander,  and  In  the 
consl&nt  charge  of  cowardice  and  moral  tua- 
son  directed  against  thcae  who  speak  lor 
caution. 

And  the  forging  of  links  of  the  chain  cf 
emotion  which  drag  us  to  war  is  fired  by 
forces  even  stronger  than  words.  For  in- 
stance. American  ships  wer^  transferred  to 
the  Panama  flag  and  put  to  carrying  contra- 
band Six  of  them  were  sunk,  ar.d  we  are 
called  upon  to  fight  because  of  these  inci- 
dents Otir  Navy  has  been  convoying  British 
ships  to  Iceland  Our  warships  are  torpedoed, 
and  American  Uvej;  are  lost.  The  death  of 
the  NeuTality  Act  means  that  our  naval 
operations  will  be  greatly  extended.  Our 
American  merchant  and  warships  will  ba 
^o;ng  to  Britain.  There  will  now  be  mere  and 
more  American  ships  tcrpedced,  more  Ameri- 
can beys  drowned,  more  and  mere  drive  of 
emcticn  toward  sending  armies  to  Eiircpe. 

If  we  send  an  expenditionary  force,  tven 
to  Africa  or  other  outlying  parts  of  this  war, 
we  shall  have  from  it  more  firing  cf  emotions 
fr^m  its  inevitable  death  and  sorrow. 

And  a  people  can  be  so  Inflamed  that  Its 
own  leadert-hlp  is  powerless  to  oppose.  The 
war  spirit  demands  action  upon  action. 
Leaders,  in  all  good  faith,  may  promise  that 
there  will  be  no  boys  sent  over.  But  leaders 
themselves  are  caught  in  the  backwash  of 
emotions  where  promises  have  no  value. 

The  Implacable  end  of  this  constant 
preaching  of  war  and  Inflaming  of  fear  and 
hate  will  be  the  demand  that  we  hurl  huge 
armies  into  Europe. 

THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  THIS  V.AR 

It  is  therefore  not  too  early  to  debate  this 
next  step  of  an  expeditionary  arm.y.    We  mu.-t 
examine  It  In  the  realm  of  cold  reason  and 
intellectual  honesty,  not  of  hot  emotion.    For 
j    In  these  decisions  we  are  pledging  the  destiny 
of   America   and   possibly   the  fate   of  civili- 
za'ion. 
i        The  first  necessity  in  such  decision  is  coldly 
I    to   appraise   the   military   situation   and   the 
I   forces   In  motion  in  the  world.     For  war   is 
made  cf  hard  realities.     Tiuly  the  situation 
Will   shift    and   we   must   weigh   it   again   and 
ttg  in.    And  let  me  say  tha*  in  giving  a  short 
apuraisal  I  am  advised  net  only  by  some  ex- 
p>-:ience  in   the  hich  p'cblems  of   stub   na- 
tional action  but  a'so  by  the  views  ol  com- 
petent military  and  naval  experts.    I  do  not 
need  repeat  that  modern  military  cperations 
are  In  *hrce  fields  of  power — the  power  cf  land 
armies,  sea  power,  and  air  power. 

GERMANY  S  LAND  POWtR 

drnjany's  overpoweilng  strength  is  In  land 
armies  It  lies  on  land  Obviously  the  Ger- 
mans dominate  the  whole  continent  from 
near  Moscow  to  the  English  Channel  Every 
person  of  ccmmon  sense  will  ar;ree  that  they 
caa  conceivably  i;;tv.ii  wherever  they  can 
march  by  land. 

They  can  conceivably  Isolate  Stalin  from 
any  conscqutniial  American  supplies.  Th^y 
might  even  eliminate  Ru-sia  as  a  determining 
military  factor  In  this  w-.r.  Ti-:ey  may  ccn- 
ceivatly  Invade  Persia  and  Egypt. 

But  the  critical  thing  ftnr  the  Germans  Is 
that  they  cannot  take  their  arm..es  overjeas. 
They  cannot  re.ich  Er.gland  They  faited 
even  to  cross  the  Channel.  Thus  these  vic- 
torious German  lai^d  armies  catmot  bring  the 
war  to  ccaclusicn. 


GERMANY'S  SEA  POWER 

Germany  has  failed  to  bring  Ensjland  down 
by  submarine  a  id  air  blockade  Mr.  Churchill 
states  that  shi  i  losses  hate  been  reduced  by 
two-thirds.  In  lurance  rates  on  Atlantic  si.lp- 
ping  dropped  25  percent  some  time  ago. 
Britain  is  ever  handing  ships  back  to  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  Germans  cannot 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclu.-lon  by  sea  power. 

GEH  want's    AIR    POWER 

In  this  war  air  power  has  multiplied  Its 
strength  as  an  adjunct  to  armies  and  for 
attack  upon  si:  ips  But  for  the  past  year  It 
is  steadily  weakening  as  an  effective  attack 
upon  civ.hans  and  upon  Industrial  prcduc- 
ticn.  The  defense  of  the  land  frcm  bcmoers 
has  made  gre  it  gains.  Extensive  dayl  ght 
air  raids  are  to  Jay  impossible.  N'ght  attacks 
are  too  maccui  ate  to  destroy  industry.  And 
nii;ht  attacks  ite  less  effective  than  a  year 
Ego. 

They  result  mostly  in  barbaric  killing  of 
wcmen.  childrn,  and  civilians  In  the  hope 
of  breaking  m(.rale. 

HITLER    CANNOT     WIN    NOR    THE   DEMOCRACIES    BS 
DEFEATED 

Thus  GerniJ  ny  has  no  way  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  mllit  iry  conclusion  either  by  land, 
sea.  or  air  i  s  the  situation  stands  today 
Hitler  cannot  be  victcrious.  Every  physical 
fact  in  this  s  tuatlon  proclaims  that  there 
can  be  no  def(  at  of  the  democracies. 

THE     EFFECT     OT     BRITISH     LAND.     SEA.     AND     AIR 
POWER 

And  we  ma  t  look  at  this  situation  ftom 
the  English  sk  e.  We  were  genuinely  thrilled 
to  hear  the  pi  ess  report  from  Mr.  Churchill 
last  week  that  the  peril  to  Britain  has  passed. 
feut  the  Brltisli  obviously  cannot  successfully 
attack  Germa  ly  by  land  armies.  Their  sea 
power  na-s  pro  ed  unable  to  deprive  the  Ger- 
inans  ef  vital  supplies.  The  Germans  will  not 
be  starved  on  t  fcr  "food  or  munitions.  'The 
British  air  at'  ack  has  not  stepped  the  Nazi 
production  of  war  weapons. 

Thus  there  is  no  promise  that  Britain  can 
bring  a  military  conclusion  to  this  war.  either 
by  armies,  ships,  or  planes  for  years  to  come. 

THE  EFFECT  (  IF  AMERICAN  LAND.  SEA,  AND  AIR 
I  POWER 

The  prima  7  question  before  us  is  the 
weight  of  the  United  States  in  these  milliary 
scales.  We  ca  i  dismiss  at  once  the  bogie  that 
Hitler  can  Ir  vade  the  Western  Hemi.sphere 
against  the  n  cdern  development  of  the  aii- 
plane  and  on  r  Nary  either  now  or  10  years 
hence.  That  dea  is  just  propaganda  to  create 
fear  in  the  United  States  And  the  further 
fear  idea  tha:  he  can  control  our  eccncmic 
life  has  been'  io  often  disproved  that  we  hear 
lit.le  of  it  an;  ■  mere. 

But  could  the  United  States  break  this 
military  stale  mata  In  Europe  by  Edd.ug  our 
military  po\v(  r  to  that  of  the  Brit^ish?  We 
can  now  ohse've  that  Rus«'.a  cculd  net  cver- 
ccme  the  Gei  man  Army  even  with  her  10.- 
COonoo  men.  20  OCO  tanks.  20  000  planes. 
fiv;hting  on  h<  r  own  sell  l>€hind  her  own  forti- 
ficf.tlcns.  witi  her  transportation  wholly  over 
land  aid  on  Inside  lines.  Sending  an  army 
frcm  Amerirn  to  the  continent  of  Europe  It- 
self today  wc  lid  not  be  like  that  of  the  first 
World  War.  Then  we  transported  our  men 
safely  to  F^  ance  in  Installments  over  a 
year.  This  ti  ne  we  would  have  to  land  cver- 
pcwerin^;  fore 's  all  at  cnce.  For  us  to  do  that 
we  would  nei  d  prepare  five  to  eight  million 
American  bo]  s  in  addition  to  the  British,  It 
would  take  ui  5  years  to  prepare  t)ie  men  and 
eOjUipment.  It  would  take  more  than  5  years 
to  tuild  the  i  hipp.ng  to  transport  th°m.  No 
military  expf  -t  believes  we  could  land  such 
an  army  In  I  urope  even  If  we  eot  cversetis. 

To  land  a  f  :rce  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
Americans  In  Persia  or  Africa  cr  ether  places 
wculd  stmph  invite  another  Dun'-tirk.  For 
the    Germ.ani    with    their    inside    land    lines 

could  ccncen  rate  against  them.    We  should 
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not  forg*t" the  futility  of  the  Bruish  landings 
In  Belgium.  Norway,  and  Gieece.  In  any 
event  no  force  in  th?  suburbs  of  Europe  cculd 
overcome  Hitler's  armies  And  do  not  foiget 
that  such  a  force  wculd  automatically  be  an 
emotional  decoy  to  larger  armies 

The  British  today  ha'c  a  blockade  of 
Germany  as  effective  as  it  can  be  made. 
The  addition  of  the  American  Navy  does  not 
overcome  Hitler's  armies  by  sea  power. 

The  increase  of  our  supply  cf  airplanes  to 
the  British  helps  defend  England  But  the 
bombing  of  industrial  Germany  is  not  likely 
to   be   a   decisive   factor   in   this  war. 

And  the  starvation  of  40,000.000  women 
and  children  in  the  Invaded  democracies  will 
not  change  the   military  situation   one   lota 

EXPEniTION.VRY    FORCES    A    FUTILE    WASTE    OF    LIFE 

Thus  from  the  land,  the  sea.  and  the  air 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  war  in 
Eurcpe  is  a  military  stalemate  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

And  every  practical  reason  of  this  situa- 
tion points  to  the  futile  waste  of  American 
life  by  sending  armies  overseas  But  reason 
Is  not  always  triumphant  over  emotion 

Thus  the  democracies  cannot"  be  defeated 
througn  military  action.  And  there  are 
other  nonmilitary  forces  which  I  shall  state 
later  which  I  am  convinced  will  bring  Nazi 
downfall. 

The  Japanese  situation  enters  into  these 
military  calculations.  But  as  our  Govern- 
ment is  negotiating  with  them.  I  will  not 
comment  upon  it.  We  must  pray  that  the 
sober  sense  of~  both  sides  will  find  some 
solution. 

LIMITS    UPON    AMERICAN    INDUSTRIAL    POWER 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question 
of  sending  our  boys  to  Europe  or  its  borders 
that  we  must  look  at  frankly. 

Theie  is  a  limit  to  the  military  produc- 
tivity of  even  America  Our  own  defenses 
are  as  yet  unprepared  To  provide  our  de- 
fense armies,  to  build  a  two-ocean  navy,  to 
build  a  vast  cargo  fleet,  to  build  an  adequate 
air  force  so  that  no  enemy  will  think  of 
coming  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to 
send  supplies  to  Britain.  Russia,  and  China 
all  at  the  same  time  will  engage  otir  whole 
strength  auring  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

Production  on  our  already  gigantic  pro- 
gram Is  only  just  getting  under  way  We 
have  not  yet  felt  its  economic  effects.  The 
spirals  cf  shortages  In  raw  materials,  unem- 
ployment In  civilian  industries,  increased 
costs  of  living  and  Inflation  are  Just- 
beginning.  They  are  already  a  warning  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  add  the  weight  of 
expeditionary  armies  to  this  burden  We  will 
likely  break  down  in  other  directions. 

It  m.ay  be  said  that  Germany  today  sup- 
ports huge  armies  and  air  fleets  But  she 
spent  6  years  building  its  equipment.  She  is 
not  supporting  a  two-ocean  navy,  nor  fur- 
nishing supplies  to  Britain  or  Russia.  And 
she  has  all  the  work  shops  of  Europe 

One  consequence  of  our  going  to  Africa  or 
Europe  would  be  tliat  out  cf  Justice  to  our 
own  fighting  sons  we  will  be  forced  to  cut 
down  our  supplies  and  ships  to  Britain 

AND    WHAT   BECOMES    OF    FREEDOM? 

And  what  becomes  of  American  freedom 
while  we  are  fighting  a  long  war  overseas? 

Even  today  our  country  is  Justly  alarmed 
that  freedom  is  slipping  In  America.  Truly 
under  intolerance  we  are  slipping  in  the  free- 
dom of  expression.  Certainly  we  are  slip- 
ping in  the  freedom  from  fear.  Unquestion- 
ably with  dislocations  of  employment  and 
rising  costs  of  living  we  are  slipping  in  free- 
dom from  want  But  the  American  system 
Is  built  not  on  four  freedoms  alone.  It  Is 
built  upon  five  freedoms.  And  absolutely 
we  are  slipping  from  the  fifth  freedom,  that 
Is.  the  freedom  of  men  to  choose  their  own 
Jobs,  the  freedom  to  save  for  one's  children 
and  old  age.  and  the  freedom  of  enterprise. 
The   four   freedoms   have   never   survived    in 

all  history  without  eccnom.ic  freedom.    Tlie 


four    freedoms    were    born    and    live    by    eco- 
nomic  freed  om 

Inevitably  America  could  carry  such  an 
economic  burden  of  manpower  and  Industry 
a.s  required  by  expeditionary  forces  only  by 
repressions  which  duplicate  the  repressions  cf 
nazi-ism  itself  Our  present  program  with- 
out the  burdens  of  expeditionary  forces  re- 
quires the  surrender  of  some  economic  free- 
dom. 

Whether  we  go  to  all-cut  war  or  not.  the 
volume  of  our  present  commitments  requires 
the  economics  of  war.  And  that  means  tco- 
nomic  freedom  must  in  some  degree  go  into 
eclipse.  The  bles  committee  has  proved  that 
there  are  thousands  of  men  employed  in  our 
Government  who  do  not  want  economic  free- 
dom ever  to  return. 

Moreover,  if  this  becomes  a  war  of  expedi- 
tionary forces,  it  will  be  so  long  a  war  that 
vested  interests,  vested  habits,  the  power  of 
those  who  would  destroy  the  "fifth  freedom." 
will  forge  so  permanently  the  totalitarianism 
of  war  that  we  can  forget  the  "four  freedoms." 
and  the  fifth  freedom,  as  well. 

The  destruction  of  freedom  will  come  to 
America  from  within  our  borders,  not  from 
overseas. 

THE    TRAGIC   CONSEQUENCE 

But  the  most  tragic  of  all  consequences  is 
the  grief  of  every  American  home  The 
wholesale  loss  of  the  best  of  our  race  will 
maim  the  progress  of  America  fcr  two  gener- 
ations. 

NAZI-lSM     WILL    BE    DEFEATED 

rh?re  are  certain  things  eating  Into  Nazi 
vitals  that  will  sometime  end  this  travail  to 
the  world.  The  German  people  do  not  all 
believe  in  this  evil  ideology.  Their  victories 
have  brought  tidings  of  death  and  maiming 
to  every  fireside  in  Germany.  Tlae  German 
people  are  living  under  privation  and  under 
strain.  There  is  a  widening  gulf  of  friction 
between  the  right  wings  and  the  left  wings 
in  Germany  as  represented  by  the  Army  and 
Gestapo  The  whole  internal  economic  struc- 
ture of  Europe  is  degenerating 

Even  their  great  victories  no  longer  seem 
to  awaken  enthusiasm  In  their  people.  There 
Is  a  coming  hopelessness  of  bringing  tlae  war 
to  an  end  because  their  armies  cannot  cr^ss 
the  seas. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people 
in  16  races  which  Hitler  has  overrun  are 
seething  with  unquenchable  hate  If  he  takes 
all  Russia  he  will  add  another  100  million. 
His  new  order  for  Eurcpe  has  met  with  no 
cooperation  from  these  outraged  peoples. 
They  are  not  providing  him  consequential 
troops  I  have  never  said,  as  some  allege, 
that  Hitler  will  be  overcome  by  revolt  of 
these  unarmed  peoples  But  I  am  convinced 
that  while  he  cannot  be  overcome  by  armies, 
by  starvation,  or  by  air  power,  nonetheless  the 
forces  working  within  his  regime  will  some- 
time destroy  his  dreams.  Mine  is  therefore 
no  gospel  of  defeatism 

We  want  the  end  of  these  evil  and  brutal 
ideas  of  nazi-lsm.  fascism,  and  communism. 
The  slogan  of  the  day  Is  to  crush  Hitler. 
The  trouble  with  this  world  Is  far  deeper 
than  Hitler.  He  is  only  the  symbol  of  these 
evil  ideas  which  threaten  civilization  He 
Is  the  product  of  the  miseries  of  the  last 
war.  A  thousand  Hitlers  will  rise  when  one 
falls  unless  these  ideas  are  vanquished.  All 
human  experience  shows  ideas  cannot  be  van- 
quished on  the  battlefield.  These  evils  must 
die  from  within,  If  the  world  Is  to  be  deliv- 
ered 

TO  SUM    UP 

To  sum  up.  this  Is  presumed  to  be  a  cru- 
sade for  freedom.  Mr  Churchill  says  the 
peril  to  Britain  Is  now  passed.  We  know  that 
with  preparedness  our  freedom  is  in  no 
danger  from  invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
sending  our  boys  overseas  the  chances  of 
military  success  In  overcoming  Hitler's 
armies  is  so  remote,  the  decay  of  nazi-ism  Is 

SO  probable,  the  war  will  be  so  long,  ilie 


destruction  i:f  freedom  in  America  Is  so  cer- 
tain, that  we  sliculd  liave  none  of  i-xpedi- 
tlonary   forces. 

IMPERATIVE    NEI3)    OF    NATIONAL    I  MTV 

V 
Our  American  people  are  united  upon  pre-- 

paredness  for  defense,  and  upon  aid  In  sup- 
plies to  Britain  We  have  been  committed' 
to  naval  action.  But  our  people  are  sadly 
dUlded  and  confused.  And  the  4rst  need  of 
this  Nation  in  the  presence  of  dagger  is  more 
unity  of  purpose.  Willingly  or  unwillingly 
our  hands  have  been  set  to  thes^  plows  and 
we  must  m;  ke  a  job  of  It.  No  course  we  can 
pursue  amid  stupendous  perils,  Is  perfect. 
But  we  must  have  unity  in  purpo^  and  there 
Is  common  ground  somewhere  ^pon  which 
our  people  would  find  greater  unity.  The 
task  of  statesmen  is  to  find  Ihjat  common 
ground  A  survey  of  the  Nation  w'ould  find 
many  causes  of  confusion  asidie  from  the 
natural  liaidships  of  the  time 

Many  of  cur  people  are  suspicious  they 
do  not  get  the  truth;  they  are  by  a  large 
majority  opposed  to  sending  expeditionary 
forces;  they  are  apprehensive  that  the  fifth 
freedom  Is  Ijeing  destroyed;  they  are  dis- 
tracted at  labor  conflict;  the  conscience  of 
many  hurts  from  the  dying  children  of  oc- 
cupied Europe;  and  they  are  bafogged  o\er 
how  lasting  peace  Is  to  be  had  afllcr  all  these 
sacrifices.     I  therefore  suggest  that: 

THE    WAT    TO    UNITT 

First  This  attempt  at  artificiafl  condition- 
ing of  American  mind  for  war  Ihculd  stop. 
The  Congress  sh(  uld  contlnuot|sly  investi- 
gate and  expose  it.  Democracy  will  live  on 
truth  alone  y^      i 

Second  The  large  majority  of  Americans 
are  opposed  to  sending  our  armies  to  Africa 
or  Europe.  The  country  neette  assurance 
that  no  preparation  or  moves  in  that  direc- 
tion will  be  taken  without  prior  authority  of 
the  Congress.  I 

Third  To  get  national  unity  the  confi- 
dence of  our  people  In  the  return  of  the  fltth 
freedom  must  be  restored.  Truly  we  must 
surrender  much  economic  freedom  during 
this  period  But  the  economic  measures  used 
could  be  devised  as  they  were  in  the  last 
war  so  tha.  the  fifth  freedom  jwould  come 
again  with  peace 

Fourth  The  greatest  disunity  in  America 
is  labor  conflict  Why  cannot  the  labor 
leaders  of  the  United  States  themselves  show 
their  own  statesman.'-hip  as  tliej'  did  in  the 
last  war  by  providing  a  method  cf  labor 
peace? 

Fifth  We  face  millions  of  starving  wcmen 
and  children  in  the  German-occupied  oemcc- 
racies  of  Eurcpe  Hitler  cannot  be  overcome 
with  armies  cf  starving  children.  Tlieir  cnly 
hope  IS  in  oiu-  country.  Their  faith  in 
America  and  its  ideals  is  fading  daily  It 
would  give  unity  and  spiritual  purpose  to 
compassionate  America  if  we  made  at  least 
an  cffcrt  to  save  them.  A  mi»sicn  to  save 
the  child  life  of  nations  amid  all  this  death 
wculd  give  a  spirited  lift  to  all  America 

Sixth.  To  get  unity  our  people  mu*t  have 
confidence  that  war  will  be  made  under  the 
sole  constitutional  authority — the  Congress. 
When  the  Congress  directly  and  openly  au- 
thorizes a  step,  our  people  v/il\  accept  it 
without  question. 

Seventh.  Our  p>eople  are  bewildered  over 
the  aims  of  th;s  war.  We  went  to  the  peace 
table  23  years  ago  with  exactly  the  same  elo- 
quent "aims"  as  we  are  given  n  a  f.;*  \  e 
failed  to  end  war  and  secure  pra"-;  •  :.\  Na- 
tions can  blunder  into  war  But  they  can- 
not  blunder  into  lasting  peace 

There  will  be  no  time  to  discover  these 
solutions  after  the  war  is  ovet  I  am  not 
proposing  peace  negotiations.  But  seme  day 
we  must  go  to  a  peace  table.  Why  should 
not  a  representative  American  brdv  be  as- 
sembled now  to  prepare  realistic  n.<h7ds  by 
which  peace  and  prosperity  can  b.  n.  .df-  ^f^ 
prevail?  We  have  some  hgh*  Ir.m  the 
World's  tragic  experiences. 
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TN   mNCTUSJt  N' 

hUitiy  If  we  cea.'^d  tc  tan  h-i'f  nrci  tf\\T; 
M  we  have  lab^r  peace;  If  we  definitely  act 
to  preserve  the  filth  freedom;  If  we  strive  to 
save  these  miUlons  ct  Eurcpt-an  chlJdren;  11 
c\;r  :  p!e  were  definitely  as.'ured  that  we  are 
1  ;.g  to  'end  cur  armies  to  Eurrpe  cr  I's 

xJi-.-fcurii!*  without  the  authority  cf  Congrpss; 
that  we  have  a  practical  plan  to  preserve 
p. see  nfter  the  war — thtii  we  c  ill'!  ^ummcn 
tiiT  greater  unity  Then,  alsi;  r:.v  fellow 
Americans,  we  might  summcii  the  whole 
wuild  to  reason. 


Conscription  of  Labor  Under  Hitler 


EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

<  r 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

i  F  M\.s.'.«,t  Hvsi  :ts 
IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  KEPKEiEN'TATlVES 


Maridau.  N  'lumber  24.  1941 


-  Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  vitw  of 
what  is  ti  aii.-piMns:  today  in  Nazi-dnmi- 
nr.tt'd  Europt-.  tl^c  qiu>,lujn  naturally 
p  e:=ents  it.->cif : 

"H-Ls  shueiy.  abolish-  d  in  America  75 
y^ais  ago.  !r;urn>'d  to  \hv  world  acain  in 
t'ui-se  countiirs  invaded  and  undor  the 
lion  rtJle  of  Hitlr!  "■■' 

Prps;dt>nt  Roo.-t%'elt  rt^cently  told  the 
Ii.tornaiinnal  Liib  r  Or^anizaiion  that 
"Beiiin  i<  i!ie  principal  slave  market  of 
th.'  World."  and  Germany  has  "clianRed 
the  occupied  couairie.-v  into  great  slave 
aieas  for  the  Nazi  rulers  " 

The  truth  of  thc^e  stattments  is  borne 
out  by  almo.<t  daily  acc-unts  in  ti^.e 
American  newspapers  of  the  con.'^ci  iption 
CI  labor  in  e\c:y  corner  of  Europe  for 
stTMce  at  menial  and  servile  task.'^  [or  the 
S'  If-stylcd  supermen  of  Hitler's  Gern'.an 
Reich.  Such  reports  are  more  than  con- 
fi:med  by  inform.ation  possessed  by  the 
A:nerican  Government. 

vn:i:r  Hiri.iji  l.\i->  '.i  has   bicxime  a  cheap 

rO.MMOLITY 

^Vs  thousands  and  thousandr  cf  Ger- 
man nien  are  sent  to  the  ea.stern  front 
and  other  thou-^^ands  to  police  tiie  occu- 
pied countries  of  all  wes'ern  Europe  un- 
happy thousands  of  foreisin  labor  slaves 
are  imported  into  G-.'imany  to  :=upp!y  the 
labor  shortace  rliu,--  created. 

So  rapid  has  been  th:s  impcrtafion  of 
f^'ie.sn  labor  into  the  Reich  during  the 
2  war  years  that  the  German  Goyern- 
m-n  ackncwiedces  that  3.000,000  drafted 
fcreif:n  laborers  are  now  woikmt:  on  the 
side  cf  Gernifli-.y.  Exp<'i;enced  eb-ervers 
contend  that  tlus  fi-ii:e  is  an  undt-i.-fate- 
r:en::  that  the  t:ue  figure  is  nearer 
4  GOO. 000.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Nazi 
war  lords  have  literally  enslaved  a  wh.ele 
tN  ntinent  C-nnra.-t  the  ur.happy  lot  of 
these  4  000  000  foreisn<.rs  ^i  the  Reich, 
with  the  like  number  of  tmnatuiahzed 
foieigners  rtsidir.R  m  America.  The  lat- 
ter came  to  the  .shores  c  America  voiun- 
Uinly.  s^'ekmc  to  better  themselves  and 
y'-arnme  tor  hf"  .n  a  land  cf  liberty.  The 
majoiity  have  found  su. table  a::d  piofit- 
Bble  emplcym.en:  here,  E.ghry  percent 
of  this  group  are  concentrated  in  14  of 
cur  greatest  mdUitrial  and  agricultural 


S'ates.     They    are    living    and    workinp 


h-  ii 


w- 


men — fie*'  to  choose  the  kind    ' 


cf  oixuo;v:on  tliev  d^.-trr — and  paid  the 
sam.e  wa-ios  as  Am.  ::•  m  citizens  em- 
ployed at  the  sam.e  t  i -k.-  affording  the 
Itiui-.f  ,'  standard.-  of  living  enjoyed  by 
V.   rkiru  ft  ople  anywh.ere  m  the  world. 

HwiivJredjb  of  thou.'^and^  of  Poles  and 
C/tcl'-  aii^  woiking  today  in  the  great 
American  sn-cI  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. In  'h^  rolling  mills,  steel  mills,  and 
bi'.-'  '"iirtti,.  ■;,  tit"  Department  of  Labor 
re  rJ.-  -it  ..v  -[-..r  \h:  a-,  eragc  wage  is  96.8 
c»  lit  -  p.  r  r.ou; .  Ir.  *lio  automobile  indus- 
t:y  the  average  is  105.7  cents  per  hour. 
A.-.d  foreieners  em.ploycd  in  these  indus- 
t:  les  receive  the  vitr.e  wages  as  American 
Citizens.  One  Poii-h  laborer  working  in 
tliese  grea'  plan'-  cm  -am  10  leaves  of 
b:ead  with  a  .-::._:>'  ]r.   wi's  work. 

What  1.--  the  .-^tutu.-  ..;  Poles  and  Czechs 
In.-tite  H. tier's  Reich'^ 

Thty  are  ci't:!aded  and  despised. 
Their  ver;,  nationality  has  been  stamped 
(  u-  bv  •;.•  Nazi  overlords.  Seized  in  man 
h\i:v>  Ti-ar  their  rinned  homes,  they  have 
b. 'n  shipped  Ilk'"  mute,  helpless  cattle 
t.  •':)<■  R'u'h  ^o  do  'h^'  bidding  of  their 
rirhl  --  and  btiri.l  conquerors.  They 
l.a'.  f  b'Trrr..  r..int' I>ss  slaves,  lost 'in  the 
a:.'  i.v:r..  y  ft  an  :r:terior  caste,  laboring 
f.t  •:.-  b.ire'^t  pittance  and  forbidden  all 
n  vm.Tl  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
Germany. 

Iir.:r.>'ri:ately  after  the  invasion,  that 
pa:t  (  I  Germany  annexed  to  Ge'rmany — 
an  ait  a  having  a  population  cf  about 
Li  000  000  people — was  required  to  sup- 
ply 1  0';0,000  laborers  f f  r  Get  man  farms 
a:td  factorii  s.  One  pe:>nn  m  every  thir- 
t'  .^n  was  tak'^n  m  ma.-.s  arrests  and  de- 
poitaticn.-.  Only  tite  young  ..ttd  strong 
wrie  wanted,  wcnien  and  chilJien  were 
sei/rd  with  the  men. 

Once  m.'-ide  Germanv,  Nazi  labor 
standards  d;d  not  applv  to  them.  Polish 
boys  and  eirls  are  woiktd  a  full  12  houis 
a  day.  Pcle«  in  Gerniany  m.us'  :de:t-;fv 
them.vehes  by  weaiing  a  letter  P  sewed 
on  tlit'ir  clothes.  Any  German  caught 
treating  a  Pcle  like  a  human  bems  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine. 
Specific  case.N  have  been  kncM  n  of  Ger- 
mans bemii  put  in  a  conct^ntrution  camp 
for  tiie  crime  cf  eating  a  meal  wi'.h  a 
Pole. 

Was-'S  in  Germany  are  determined  by 
what  th'"  Naz.s  call  tb.e  "blooc;  order"  of 
tite  laboier.  Foreign  workers  see  little  of 
tr.t-  nun-  y  they  earn,  for  the  Reich  gov- 
t  rnment  takes  back  a  ;;-  a'  y  tf-x  to  make 
up  for  the  worker's  alletied  bleed  ;n- 
fertority. 

.NLmy  foreieners  are  'hrowti  into  the 
rar.ks  of  tite  diead  labeu'  bafalions, 
kiiown  as  tii>  cri.Mni.^ai;:on  Tccit; — the 
l.V'jvT  army  tiia^  bu:lt  Hi'ler'.-  great  in- 
vasion liiehway  .^y-'-m,  as  Pharaoh's 
slaves  once  butlt  tite  pyrami.is.  These 
unf'er'urtates  labor  12  liours  a  iay,  7  days 
a  wet  k — month  in  and  nionth  out — and 
a:e  h  ust  d  m  w!:at  the  NaZiS  call  "mod- 
est dweUintts  tliat  coi ii.-p  .i.d  to  service 
batraek.-.  ■ 

Tiie  G-.rman  aiti'ude  toward  foreign 
labor  IS  indicated  in  miany  published 
stateinen's  in  German  rewsjtiapers;  for 
e.\,im.pl'\  Das  Schwartzekeips  proclaims 
th''  riee-rttte: 

Lt-.  tl-.e  Uur.cv.iv  be  u-i  d  f^r  unskilled 
W-ik,  v..^.e:e  a  f.:t..g:.Lr  i;  i.ic^ied,  it  is  n-cre 


fining  on  racial 
all  circum.stanc  es 
the  latter  has  io 


the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
ccmmeilts  that: 


of  foreign  workers  the  prln- 

remaiu  that  they  are  only 

workers  of  German   stock   in 


grounds  that  he  should  In 
serve  the  German,  even  if 
be  retrained. 


Another  pajper 
tung. 

For  the  mas: 
ciple  will  alwa 
assistants   for 
any  given  tradi 

Marked  dii  tinctions  are  drawn,  not 
only  between,  Germans  and  foreigners, 
but  also  betwe'en  the  different  nationali- 
ties of  foreigrers.  And  the  distinction  is 
always  made  accordinic  to  the  Nazi  con- 
ception of  hi(rarchy"of  race  and  superi- 
ority of  bloo4  Poles  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural workers  in  the  Reich,  while  for- 
eigners of  tha  Scandinavian  countries,  or 
Nordic  blood.lare  allowed  to  work  in  the 
factories.  Belgian  and  French  woikers 
are  paid  15  oi  18  marks  a  week,  scarcely 
enough  to  sustain  the  lowest  standaid  of 
living;  while!  Danish  workers  are  paid 
wage  scales  almost  on  a  parity  with  the 
Germans. 

What  of  thp  workers  from  the  country 
of  the  Axis  partner — the  Italians? 

One  would  naturally  surmise  that  Ital- 
ian workers  would  have  a  preferred 
status.  Are  tiey  not  from  an  allied  coun- 
try? As  a  mjiter  of  fact,  Italian  laborers 
have  been  reduced  to  a  mere  export  com- 
modily  undeij  a  new  "exchange  of  prcd- 
ucts"'  treaty  fcjetween  Germany  and  Italy, 
reported  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Ccn^merce.  A  member  of  the 
German  Government,  Reich  Minister 
Clodius.  receijtly  revealed  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Italian  laborers  have 
been  shipped  to  Germany  under  this  ar- 
rangement bj-  which  they  literally  work 
off  the  bartef  for  German  shipments  of 
coal,  iron,  ar^d  steel.  Under  the  treaty 
Italy  obligated  herself  to  send  another 
200.000  laborers  to  the  Reich,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  tl^s  year  there  were  already 
half  a  miliioh  Italians  working  in  Ger- 
many Yet  travelers  report  that  there  is 
a  marked  shortage  of  labor  in  northern 
Italy  which  threatens  to  cripple  industry 
and  business., 

In  America,  there  are  over  692,000  un- 
naturalized Italians,  almost  twice  as  many 
as  foreigners,  of  any  other  nationality. 
These  people]  enjoying  gainful  employ- 
ment under  American  standards,  have 
been  able  to  send  great  wealth  back  to 
relatives  in  Ilaly.  Italian  workers  today 
forced  to  wo^k  for  their  ally,  Geimany. 
are  paid  only  a  fraction  of  their  wages  in 
German  mon^y.  So  unfavorable  to  Ger- 
many is  the  balance  of  trade  between 
Germany  anc^  Italy  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, insttead  of  profiling  by  its  citi- 
zens' work  alroad,  is  forced  to  advance 
most  of  thcirlpay  in  lire,  turning  it  over 
to  their  families  left  in  Italy, 

TP.ADE-UN10:|lSM   ABOLISHED  IN  GERMANY 

In  Germany,  the  right  of  workers,  even 
of  German  stick,  to  join  unions  or  associ- 
ations of  wofkers  is  forbidden.  Trade- 
unionism  ha^  been  abolished.  Such  an 
idea  as  collefctive  bargaining  by  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  for  all 
workers  wou]^  be  scoffed  at  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  decadent  democracies. 

In  light  of  I  the  above  conditions,  is  It 
any  wonder  ijliat  the  millions  of  foreign 
workers  in  G^many  have  discovered  that 
the  vaunted  liew  order  holds  little  hope 
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for  them — that,  in  fact,  the  Nazi  over- 
lords are  contemplating  a  continent-wide 
system  of  forced  labor  and  slavery,  for 
friend  and  foe  alike? 

Labor,  in  these  countries  where  it  is 
still  free — where  workers  are  regarded  as 
human  beings  and  not  as  a  commodity  to 
be  bartered  and  exchanged  and  regi- 
mented and  forced  to  perform  unwilling 
tasks — where  its  rights  are  recognized  and 
its  dignity  preserved,  has  awakened  to  the 
Nazi  menace  with  its  brutal  attitude  to- 
ward labor,  and  labor  is  pretty  near 
unanimously  united  in  the  belief  that  this 
philosophy  must  be  stamped  out  in  order 
that  all  the  social  gains  made  by  labor 
under  civilization  and  democracy  may  not 
be  lost. 


William  Is  Worrying  Too  Much 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  J 

HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTLR 


l>t     K.^;^^■^3 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AT  WfiS 


Monday.  November  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PARSONS   (KANS  )    SUN 


Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  :>l  interest  an  edi- 
torial writttn  by  Senator  Clyde  M  Reed, 
of  Kansas,  appearing  in  the  Parsons 
(Kans.)  Sun  of  November  19,  1941,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  iditonalt 
[From  the  Parsons  (Kan;  )  Sun  of  November 
19,  1941] 

WILLIAM  IS  WORRYING  TOO  MUCH 

Our  old  (lifelong)  Irierd  and  companion  In 
arms  through  many  battl?s,  that  most  famous 
of  all  Kan&ans,  William  \Ilen  White,  sage  of 
Emporia  and  editor  of  a  newspaper  known  as 
the  Gazette  published  In  that  town,  is  worry- 
ing much  because  the  Ur  ited  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  alleged,  by  many  people.  Including 
Kansans.  to  be  hoverin;  "on  the  brink  of 
war"  Mr.  White  gets  qjlte  savage  with  his 
typewriter,  particularly  about  Kansas  Con- 
gressmen—including his  cwn  district — who, 
according  to  Mr.  White,  'opened  their  In- 
spired flytraps  and  said  we  are  going  just  hell- 
bent to  war." 

The  Sun  wonders  if  Mr  White  would  get 
sore  at  us  If  we  mildly  suggested  that  the 
Congressmen  were  right.  The  cold,  hard  fact 
Is  that  we  are  In  war,  not  on  the  brink  of  It. 
True,  it  is  an  undeclarec  war  and  so  far  only 
the  Navy  has  engaged  in  shooting,  with 
-  United  States  airplanes  keeping  watch  on 
the  seas  below.  But  It  Is  war,  just  the  Fame. 
We  have  armed  forces  srattered  around  over 
the  world.  We  are  buiMing  air  bases  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  Icclanc  and  a  dozen  other 
places.  We  have  a  quai  ter  of  a  million  men 
In  Hawaii,  an  equal  nv  mber  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  on  their  way,  wi  are  providing  bellig- 
erents with  every  sort  of  war  supplies  and 
munitions,  and  we  are  -epairing  British  war 
vessels  in  our  ports  and  navy  yards, 

Mr.  White'  closes  his  '  worry"  editorial  with 
this  expression : 

"So  dcn't  worry  aboit  the  brink  of  war. 
Since  we  have  been  en  the  brink  of  war 
2  years,  we  have  kUleci  100  times  as  many 
people  in  automobile  accidents  In  this  coun- 
try as  we  have  killed  people  defending  our 
ancient   American  right   of   the   freedom   of 


the  seas.  Would  tliey  have  us  stop  automo- 
biles Ijecause  we  are  on  the  brink  of  calam- 
ity every  minute?  Well,  considering  the  size 
of  the  brink  of  war.  it  docsn  t  seem  so  dan- 
gerous, after  all.  And  gradually  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  brink  of  war  Is  a  rhetorical 
phrase.  It  no  longer  scares  the  daylights  out 
of  anyone." 

"Brink  of  war"  may  be  a  rhetorical  phrase, 
but  actually  being  in  war  is  no  joke.  And 
we  are  in  war  Mr.  White,  or  anyone  else, 
need  have  no  worry  about  the  possibility  of 
our  getting  in.     We  are  there  now. 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago.  Mr. 
White  wrote  an  editorial  that  fctarrted  him 
on  the  road  to  fame  It  was  entiued  "What's 
the  Matter  With  Kansas?"  It  was  a  most 
reactionary-  expression,  which  our  tried  and 
true  friend  has  disavowed  and  apologized  for 
as  his  understanding  grew  and  heart  traveled 
down  a  different  path.  He  is  quite  a  bit  in- 
tolerant with  those  of  his  old  friends  who?.e 
Judgment  differs  from  his  on  the  interna- 
tional war  situation.  Mr.  White  wants  liis 
friends  and  neighbors  to  be  rubber  stamps 
on  that, most  serious  and  vital  question. 

May  we.  In  all  earnestness  and  respect,  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  White  that  the  Congressmen  he 
mentions  so  scornfully  represent  Kansas 
opinion  more  nearly  than  he  does.  And.  also, 
what  is  more  important,  they  are  voting  and 
speaking  their  honest  judgment — Just  as  our 
mo.«t  celebrated  citizen  Is  doing. 

Have  we  become  so  Hltlerizod  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Kansas,  that  there  is 
room  for  only  one  point  of  view?  Heaven 
forbid  And  the  editor  of  the  Emporia  Ga- 
zette should  be  the  first  to  speak  out  for  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  duty  of  men 
elected  to  Congress  to  vote  their  honest 
Judgment. 


And  in  planning  for  the  future  wo  must 
face  the  probability  that  highway  transvx-'rt 
of  all  kinds  will  far  exceed  anything  ever 
known  within  a  few  years  Any  iiow-down  on 
highway  expansion  will  cause  a  lag  in  pro- 
viding needed  roads  that  will  be  a  heavy 
handicap  on  all  agriculture  «nd  Industry 
Even  the  disruption  of  State  highway  de- 
partments by  cutting  off  Federal  highway  aid 
a  few  years  would  set  back  vital  highway  v\- 
pantiion  a  quarter  of  n  century. 


High'/vay   Building 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF    MONT.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  GREAT  FALLS 
(MONTI    TRIBUNE 


Govrnment  Should  Not  Issue  Interest- 
B-aring  Bonds  and  Thereby  Save  More 
Ttian  a  Billion  Dollars  a  Year  in  Inter- 
est -  Present  System  Idiotic.  Cannot  Be 
Defended,  and  Will  Eventually  Cause 
Members  of  Congress  to  Defend  Them- 
selves Before  the  People  for  Allowine  It 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARK.? 
f 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATlX  TtS 


Monday.  November  24.  1941 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowinp  editorial  from 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune t 

{From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)   Tribune  1 

HIGHWAY    BUILDING 

In  his  recommendation  to  Congress  for  a 
billion-dollar  cut  in  nondefense  spending 
Secretary  Morgenthau  suggested  specifically 
that  future  authorizations  of  Federal  aid  lor 
highways  be  canceled. 

Experiences  of  the  first  World  War  when 
highway  transportation  was  relatively  unde- 
veloped, do  not  justify  that  recommendation. 
Defense  activities  even  in  that  period  stim- 
ulated the  use  of  highways  tremendously  and 
we  had  hardly  begun  to  use  trucks  and  motor 
carriers  at  that  time. 

Right  now  the  highways  of  the  country 
are  taking  a  terrific  beating  as  a  result  cf 
expanded  highway  transport,  not  only  by  the 
armed  forces  moving  about  the  country,  but 
in  the  movement  of  workers  and  materials 
for  defense  Industries.  There  Is  need  of 
speeding  up  highway  building  for  all  pur- 
poses right  now  and  future  demands  will  b« 
even  greater. 


CORRESPONDENCE         bFTWFKN  i:ON 

WRIGHT     PATMAN.      OF     TFX.\'^  ASD 

THE      RESEARCH      DIRECI  OR      eU  IHE 
NATIONAL    ECONOMY    LEAGUE 

Mr.  PAT\fAN.    Mt    Siieaker,  I  am  ir.- 

•  serting  herewith  cuiu.-ponder.CL   I  l.ave 

had   with    the    research   director   of   the 

National  Economy  League.    Ii  discusses 

the  following  quest  ions  t 

First.  The  sovereign  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  not  issue  in- 
terest-bearing bonds. 

Second.  Our  $23,000,000,000  in  gold  re- 
mains idle  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky.  This 
gold  can  be  used  if  non-interest-bearing 
bonds  are  issued,  and  delivered  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Third.  If  the  Government  will  exercise 
its  con.stitutional  duty  and  create  its  own 
credit  and  money,  instead  of  farming  this 
privilege  out  to  private  banks  and  paying 
them  to  exercise  the  privilege,  the  tax- 
payers can  be  saved  between  one  and  two 
billion  dollars  ^ach  year. 

Fourth.  Interest-bearing  bonds  are 
more  inflationary  than  non-intereit- 
bearing  bonds  because  it  requires  twice 
as  much  money  to  pay  the  former. 

Fifth.  If  a  bank  creates  money  to  buy 
a  Government  bond,  and  then  finds  it.self 
in  need  of  money,  it  can  deposit  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  with  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  and  obtain  the  money  for  1 -percent 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  receive  the  2' 2  or  3  percent  interest 
provided  for  in  the  bonds. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
Government  to  farm  out  the  use  <  i  its 
credit  to  private  corporations. 
The  correspondence  is  as  follows  t 

October  28    1941. 
Tlie  National  Ixonomy  Leaque. 

.Veu   York.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:   I  have  read  with  interest  your 

statements  gotten  out   from   time   to  time, 

concerning  the  national  debt,  fis  wrll  as  tha 

appropriations  and  expenditures  of  Congress. 
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It  ;>  rv.v  tx-lipf  "hat  It  is  not  only  ur.r.eff  s- 
Mi:-.  1;;.:  wasteful  and  extravas;a!.'  f  r  the 
Naliciial  Ouvf-rnnipnt  to  Issue  intfreht-!;f  ;ir- 
Ing  bonds  and  psiy  interest. 

Under  our  prehenl  system.  lnt» :  i  -bf  ar- 
In^'  bonds  are  delivered  to  th-  12  F>  li  :.>! 
Reserve  banks  anil  they  are  s<  >!  *  T!  :  r;- 
vate  banks  and  to  the  public  Tin-  FetUtul 
Pes<<rvc  banks  receive  credit,  and  after  the 
'J -7)  Trcii.'-ury  employees  wh;  .v:  ••■  ':.•''■> 
f<.  I  >iv  fhe  nbllf?atlons  of  the  A:i\<  r.ran  CJ'.v- 
»-ri.;n  ni  and  deliver  them  to  payees  and  they 
a:-'  ii-li.d  Um'  Trcasury'.s  ncrounts  at  these 
ba:,ks    a:c   charged    with   these   checks. 

I  ..::.  cc  rnip  rea.son  for  stUing  bonds  to 
f>.-  ;  ;;bl;r  n'  th:s  time,  as  It  will  have  a 
tt  !.c!.  lu-v  ti>  rh' <  k  inflation,  but  there  U  no 
1,..-,  II  ■■■  M-.i  (,  ■■"n-.nici-.t  Interest-bearing 
h'  !;rl  to  r.  !:;:;- '  ;,i!  har.k?  that  create  the 
niuury.  wh.tli  1.-  a  j.''  ■•erinnental  functU;!), 
and  charge  the  Government  Interest  on  U 

T!.i-  Tiea.^ury  cnuld  !f  Prr.cress  directed, 
1  m;<  i:^  !.-uuerc;  t-boar.;  i;  binds  to  the  i:^ 
Ftdtral  Reserve  bai.ks  and  c  biain  the  same 
kind  of  credit  as  now  obtained  through  the 
Bale  of  interest-bearing  tj«>nds  The  2  274 
Tiiu-ury  citiplryeos  cniild  write  the  same 
k  :  >:  (  cheik.-  ai-^ainst  the  same  bank.'^.  and 
ilie  people  receiving  these  check5  would  re- 
ft;'.' ihe  same  lc:i:d  of  money  and  credit  as 
th  v    tie   h   '.V  r>'ce!vii'2 

Ihe  rr-iht  or  mom v  «.  paid  otu  would 
have  exactly  the  s,un  b.n  kit.g  niid  support 
that  It  wctild  have  ;{  ir.'.re-^t-brnnr.g  b('t".d« 
wrrp  i-.'-'ani  a:r!  '-i  !<!  Si  '!'•■:•■  ;-  r,.,  I  u'.'rt! 
rf<t<i  11  in  'h"  -A  lid  rha'  can  ij  £\\^:\  wl.y 
the  ("si  \ps  :.nu  lit  uiil  di  l'.l>  r.itcly  (,r:sr  the 
ta.\pa\er~  !■  pay  fi.m  a  tM:lion  tu  tw..-  b;i!if"n 
d.  ilar-  a  Vi.i-  ;::  ;:.'.iri-t.  which,  a-  i  !:';.:rT.r 
cf  r  irhr  .i;.c;  ;;-•:  .  -h<\;:cl  ::  A  he  ;  ec!  it  all. 
S'.nce  V'  n  ha-.r  t;:'en  C  '..-ivf"-^  <\ul.  :nter- 
estirg  and  it>' :  n(*i\  e  a'!\;'.e  in  th.r  ;:a.-r.  I 
wt^ll  vi  u  w,  uUI  phase  art\;~e  iv.e  wlu'ti.er  r 
I'.e-t  y.  u  cnw  "-ee  your  way  cit  .ir  to  protest 
RCeii^t  th.-^  u,i-'ifi:l  a:. J  ui.neLcssary  ex- 
ti  .i\  ai;a:.i  e 

Yl  u  arc  urciiuh'.ly  a-.v.re  .f  th.e  f.iC  M-.,it 
cur  Nn';iT-.,il  ("i  ■>>T::ir.'':.'  is  "ipprr'ed 
th:ri;^*h  '.ix  n  viri'.'  exfi  pt  the  evr^e  ■: 
salts  ta.xev  tb.at  are  lev  ltd  Tlie^e  s.ilrs  tax'< 
are  very  burdensi  nit-  a:.cl  w;  nki  :;  t  have  *o 
be  crileeted  if  th  ■  (;■  ^  •rnnien'  did  n^  :  farm 
out  the  C'levi  rn.-i.i  r.t  -  crti-ht  te  ti.t  private 
ci  mnu  rcial  bu.k-  Th.t  •  hil  ;:  di'.;,lii.-.l  m- 
Cr!iu-!a\  p.;;, h'.rhh-  .f  'hf  (i  v,:;nif:-t  ar-^ 
r.i  *  -t;f!'a-:e'  '  t"  pay  Tlu-  m-ere-t  rn  'he 
narii^r-.a;   dt-'bt  i 

The    tctal    valiiP    rf    the    tan.crible    pre.per'v 
In    the   Vnited    Sta'-*    i^   ahrut    $:'C)0  COO  0(  0.- 
COO      N'-t  n:-p  penr.v   is  pa.d  i  :■.  ti'.:-  property 
to   the   support   o:    ■  wr    i-..t' h  hal-defen.-e   pr^-- 
pr.iMV  cr  :■  r  ai.v  .  Mur  ei  ■. .  rnn-.ent.il  exptndi-    I 
ture       It    IS    'riif     th..t*    iJ    pith'-    are    n.ade    en     ! 
thi'^  pr:  perry   'ha'   'h.e   i:,d;',:dnal  making  tl'.e 
pr("fi'<;    will    pav    i   pai'    cf    the   proti's   otUv 
I*    IS    P'  --iMe    I^  r    cv.e    ti    rwn    nii!i;.  h.=    rt     ' 
rii  liars    w   rtb.    rf    ;e,i!    prv'pfi'v    and    ;■    '    p.:y 
any   tax    toward    the    s'lpp-:-'    ,.f    elir    Na'ien.e. 
OovpTinent   or  t  \:r   d    fer>e   preeiarr.   a'   .ill 
K'.ir:  h.»;  n.i.  ire,     'l-.t'     inT.mclhle     pnper'y     <-t 


•1  r  iirv  iu'er-^^t  ''^n  '  rib'.t-^  pr^'per'v  pays  n'^-  tax  n*  all  tn  'he  S'ates, 
i".'e'v  -ihre  ::  ha.s  be- n  discs-vered  "hat  a  State 
c.ini.'i'  tffectivelv  enhirce  an  !:.:a:.i::b;'  tax 
!,'W  S'.  tilt-  jreafef.  weal'h  ;n  cur  country, 
f  -r  all  pr:;i  tira!  p.virposes.  escapes  taxation 
frnm  both  the  Shue  government  and  the 
N'.tional  tr  vei  nnu  nt.  and  does  not  make 
■.:uy  contribi:'!' n  toward  the  payment  of 
e.vpenses  •  :  ir  st If-rief.  use  etfoits  In  our 
natiotia!-dt  ft  n-e    pr    eram. 

If  V  n  u.;:  t'l'-  me  your  views  on  these 
Unp<-rtani  subjects,  especially  relative  to 
saving  Interest  on  Government  obligations 
that  are  issued  In  the  future  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  real  and  intangible  prt.perty— intan- 
gible property  especially — it  will  be  very  much 
appreciated 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wr'ght   Patman. 


securltle^  and  ..  '!  vv  in' .mcinle  \^"f,!;':i  aj:;e- 
pates  in.  v.r.vie  ah, ■■.it  *iro  •m'^o.  oco  '^-c^^  Th.- 
pmnertv  p.n.v  i'.  .  t-  x  w  h..i 's.  .'Vt  r  •■-nrd  r\i\- 
na!  itMn^: -dt  !en-e  pt  tn^'.ni  >  i  t.  w.ird  'h.e  .-np- 
p  r:  <.•:  cnr  Oo\e:-n:noh' ,  I:  ;>  ;:i:e  as  in 
tilt'  case  i'{  re.i.l  pri;!.i'v,  tinu  if  .i  py  ri:  is 
nn.icie  a  srn.iil  p,i,r'  :  'h.e  p:  ''it-;  .'h.v  is  paid 
In    '..X   •>    :  ■   tnt    N,.-;i  n.\;    G>  •.  e:  nnit-nt 

I:  W1.CUIS  to  :ne  t.nu  Viiir  as.scciatlon 
w\.;d  he  reid; :.:,.;  .i  jieat  service  if  you 
w  \;!c;  :iC\\'  c:.'e  '.:■  •.i\.>'io!i  of  it^tancible 
pn  pert',-  {.  r  n.r  . -n..il -dt  rei^.-e  rnrptses. 
ahinvir<  a  hbcrn;  ex-niphvi;  c:  *ryr  \0  f  r 
each  i::div.du.'i!  cr  coip^  ra*  i.,  r.  cr  t'.en  m-  :e 
In  order  to  make  alh'Aan^e-  f l  r  St.i'.e  t...\;  s 
paid,  if  any.     Y^a  may  ceiisider  liiai  inuui- 


Tmi-   N^Ti!  N  M-  Economy  League. 
.\     .    V     ->    .V    y  ,  Octob:r  iiO.  1941. 
Hon    Wi  •  .HI  Fa: MAN. 

W.  u.vf   O.'/uc  Building, 

Wnshuigton.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressm.'.n  Patman:  I  have  read 
with  Interest  your  letter  of  October  28  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  Federal  debt  and 
suggesting  a  Federal  tax  on  real  and  intangi- 
ble property. 

I  had  previously  fcUcwed  rather  clcseiy 
the  fxchaiige  cf  correspondence  between 
yourself  and  Mr  Eccles,  of  the  Federnl  Re- 
serve Board,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Congius- 
sional  Rfcord  last  March.  While  I  think 
this  correspondence  did  much  to  explain  the 
working  of  the  banking  system,  I  believe 
that  Mr  Eccles"  reasoning  In  support  of  the 
pavment  of  Interest  on  Government  bends  is 
sound 

The  National  Economy  League  has  car- 
ried Interest  among  the  irreduc  ble  expendi- 
tures cf  the  Government,  not  because  it 
approves  of  the  expenditure  In  itself  (on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  the  debt  which  gilve 
rise  to  It  could  have  been  'avoided  in  large 
part),  but  becau-e  interest  is  a  necessary 
penalty  for  the  use  of  borrowed  money  in 
our  system  of  enterprise.  There  are  two 
main  rea-^rtis  for  this: 

(1)  Non-interest-bearlng  obligations  wculd 
offer  the  bearer  !'.  ::  (1  "envmt  to  hold 
them;    he    wcu'd    r  '    .'■■  income    by    so 

doing.  These  obligations,  would  therefore 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  mc  ney.  and.  as 
Mr  Eccles  has  pointed  ovit,  the  increased 
supply  of  money  wnikl  raise  prices  to  a  dis- 
astrous extent.  Tn  -  would  be  the  result 
-  f  .^  iiv  r-'  rapid  circulation  of  money,  as  well 
e.s  an  in  creese  In  its  quantity  The  conse- 
quent inflation  would  mean  that  millions 
of  people  living  on  savings,  pensions,  annui- 
ties, pnd  wages  and  salaries  which  could 
nt^t  be  raised  easily,  would  find  their  dollars 
ui  r'h  only  a  fraction  of  the  value  they  for- 
merly had  The  burden  on  these  classes 
would  be  an  msd:^  n*  'ax  totaling  far  more 
than  the  anicunt  which  tiic  Gc\ernment  had 
cs*'^nsibly  saved  in  Interest 

'2  Interest  i-;  the  price  for  capital,  and 
'.Ike  oth^r  prices.  ;t  Is  the  means  of  allocating 
an  er  n  nnc  reseiurce  to  its  bes'  use.  If  the 
Govtrnr.i.  r.t  nivcked  Its  severe  gn  power  to 
avoid  '»:e  pa',  rr.ent  of  Interest,  there  would 
be  no  direct  tconomic  restraint  on  govein- 
mertal  pxpenditures  Monpy  obtained  wsth- 
(■n*   I    s*   'An!:!    h*:^   •  ~>-^  easy  to  spend 

YL'ur  prcpi  s  il  f  r  a  Federal  ta<  on  real  and 
intangijjle  pr~;  e.-v  is  tied  up  wth  the  whole 
question  cf  Fede.-al-P'.re  ' .^x  lelations.  As 
you  have  pointed  out  tiie  F- deral  Govern- 
ment does  tax  the  income  from  property-,  and 
States  and  their  subdivisions  tax  the  capital 
va'ue  cf  real  prrpt"-"  ai^d  in  some  States,  of 
intangible  rf^per'v  a-  '.veil.  It  should  be  re- 
memberrd  'ha*  i:  -ii^ible  projjerty  is  only 
representative  of  real  property,  and  there  Is 
danger  of  double  taxat'ot-i  The  Federal  Gcv- 
e::.:n.  r.t  a'.i  )  :.:.\-.  s  -.i.e  irai.s;,.-  of  property 
a;  uiaUi. 


The  direct  tiutatlon  of  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governm#iit  would,  of  course,  require  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  would  be 
strongly  opposed  by  the  States  as  a  threat  to 
their  last  rciriiining  exclusive  source  of  rev- 
enue and  fiscil   Independence 

It  is  true  Ithat  defense  taxation  Is  not 
based  on  the  |alue  of  property  (except  under 
the  estate  taxi,  but  defense  taxes  do  increase 
the  share  of  the  Federal  GovernmAt  in  all 
major  forms  at  taxation  except  the  property 
tax.  I  believfe  the  tatter  should  be  left  to 
State  and  locnl  governments. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  « culd  obtain  more  revenue  from 
property  witli  out  Involving  a  constitutional 
amendment.  One  Is  to  lower  the  exemptions 
of  the  estate  ax.  or  elimlnate^he  life  insur- 
ance credit,  o-  raise  the  rates  further  on  es- 
tates and  gift!  (strictly  these  are  taxes  en  the 
transfer  of  pr(  perty) .  The  other  is  to  broaden 
the  limits  and  Increase  the  amount  of  the 
"earned  inco  ne  credit "  under  the  income 
tax.  The  pie  ^ent  limits  are  quite  arbitrary. 
If  the  earnec  income  credit  is  m^de  larger 
there  would  i  aturally  have  to  be  ^n  increase 
in  rates,  botl  to  make  up  the  revenue  loss 
and  to  cbtaii  further  revenue.  Assuming 
that  after  this  change,  the  tax  on  earned  in- 
comes would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  It 
follows  that  he  tax  on  Incomes  from  prop- 
erty would  be  higher  than  at  present  Either 
of  these  changes  in  present  Federal  taxes 
wculd  accom  )lish  your  objective  with  regard 
to  property's  jlace  in  defense  flnr.ncing  with- 
out raising  c  institutional  questions. 
Sincere  ly  yours. 

Willard  D.  Arant. 

Research  Director. 

November  24,  1941. 
Mr   WriLARD  t>   Arant, 

Research  Director,  the  National 

Economy  League.  Sew  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  /  rant  :  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  letter  of  October  30.  1941.  in  reply  to 
my  letter  of  Dctober  23.  1941.  relative  to  the 
Federal  debt. 

In  the  secc  nd  paragraph  of  your  letter  you 
state  that  yc  u  are  In  accord  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  on  the  question  cf  the 
Government  paying  Interest  on  Gcvernraent 
bonds.  You,  of  course,  realize  that  Mr  Eccles 
bluntly  and  :and'dly  approved  the  payment 
of  interest  on  Government  bonds  in  crder  to 
help  the  banks.  He  says,  .n  effect,  that  the 
banks  rende-  so  much  free  service  to  the 
people,  and  i  re  so  essential  to  the  economic 
structure  of  uur  country,  that  they  must  be 
supported,  ai  id  one  of  the  best  ways  to  sup- 
port the  ban  cs  Is  by  giving  them  interest  on 
Government  bonds.  I  agree  that  banks  are 
very  necessaiy,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  they 
should  be  subsidized  by  the  Government,  ei 
they  are  at  tils  time 

In  the  nea-  future  the  Government  will  be 
compelled,  u:ider  the  present  system,  to  sell 
the  banks  110.000,000,000  In  United  States 
Government  bonds,  which  will  provide  n  in- 
terest rate.  The  banks,  in  buying  these 
bonds,  will  c  eate  the  money  by  a  bookkeep- 
ing transaction.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not 
deny  this  statement  By  the  time  the  bonds 
are  paid  the  taxpayers  will  have  paid  twice 
as  much  as  he  face  value  of  the  bonds,  be- 
cause on  long-term  bonds  the  aggregate  In- 
terest paid  iisually  amounts  to  as  much  as 
the  piinclpal.  Therefore  the  Government 
pays  $2  for  !very  $1  that  it  borrows.  With 
this  understanding.  I  am  sure  that  you  realize 
that  bonds  vi  hich  require  as  much  to  be  paid 
m  interest  a>  the  fice  cf  the  bonds  amount 
to.  are  twic«  as  inflationary  as  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  themstlves. 

One  point  I  wish  j'cu  would  answer  for  me 
Is  thisi  Whj  Is  it  logical  and  reasonable  for 
the  sovereign  Government  of  the  United 
States,  whicl  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
to  create  mo  ley.  to  farm  out  this  great  privi- 
lege and  rig:  it  to  private  banks,  and  pay  the 
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banks   for    the   use  of   tht    money   that   the 
banks  create  en  the  Governments  credit? 

You  state  that  non -interest -bearing  ob- 
ligations would  offer  the  bearer  no  induce- 
ment to  hold  them;  he  wi  uld  receive  no  In- 
come by  so  doing.  It  Is  i.ot  my  proposal  to 
issue  printing-press  money  cr  non-interost- 
beanng  obligations  to  be  distributed  among 
the  people  generally.  My  propo<^al  Chnt em- 
plates  that  non-interest-b'-anng  bonds  will  be 
issued  to  the  Fedeial  Rese  ve  banks  only  and 
be  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  only. 
In  this  way,  we  could  get  the  use  of  the  huge 
gold  supply  that  Is  buried  n  the  hills  of  Ken- 
tucky. At  present,  the  Sec  etary  of  the  Treas- 
ury issues  interest-bearlni;  bonds  and  deliv- 
ers them  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  Ihe 
Federal  Reserve  banks  permit  the  member 
banks  to  buy  these  bonds  which  provide  an 
interest  rate,  of  course,  by  giving  the  Govern- 
ment credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank  for  the 
amount  of  the  bond".  Tl  e  banks  pay  noth- 
ing at  all  fur  the  blinds.  They  merely  give 
credit  to  the  Government.  This  credit  is  then 
transferred  to  the  Federa  Reserve  banks  In 
the  district  In  which  th  >  member  bank  Is 
located.  Then,  the  2  274  "reasury  employees, 
who  write  checks  to  pay  the  obligations  to  the 
Government,  write  check;  on  the  credit  the 
Government  has  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
-banks. 

Suppose,  instead  of  IbSJU.g  Interest-bear- 
ing bonds  and  delivering  them  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  jiermitting  the  pri- 
vate banks  to  create  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  the  bonds,  that  the  treasury  •  issue 
non-interest-bearine  bonis  and  compel  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  t(.  accept  them  and 
give  the  Government  credit.  Then,  the  2.274 
Treasury  employees  will  '^riie  the  same  kind 
of  checks  to  the  same  peo^le  to  pay  the  same 
obligations,  and  the  peo  Me  receiving  these 
checks  will  obtain  the  saiae  credit,  or  money 
for  them,  as  under  the  present  system. 

If  we  permit  the  ba  iks  to  create  the 
flO  000  000.000  mentioned  in  a  preceding  par- 
agraph that  the  Govcmm  lit  will  need  m  the 
near  future,  it  will  requS  e  the  taxpayers  20. 
30,  40.  or  50  years'  time  to  pay  the  bonds 
issued  for  the  credit  if  they  carry  the  usual 
rates  of  interest.  U  i  on-lnterest-bearlng 
bonds  were  Issued,  the  same  amount  that  we 
have'been  paying  as  inttrjst  could  be  paid  a.s 
principal  and  a  portion  of  the  boncLs  liqui- 
dated each  year,  and  the  entire  amount  weuld 
be  liquidated  in  a  reasonable  length  cJ  time. 
You  state  that  intere  t  Is  the  price  for 
capital,  and  like  other  pr  ces  it  is  the  means 
of  allocating  an  economic  rc-curce  to  its  best 
use.  Please  do  not  overlook  the  fact-that  I 
make  a  distinction  between  Stales,  counties, 
cities,  individuals,  and  -orporatlcns  paying 
interest  and  the  sovereign  Government  of 
the  United  States  paying  interest.  Only  the 
United  States  Governmei.t  has  the  sovereign 
right  to  create  money  and  credit. 

Y'ou  state.   "Money  obi  ained    without  cost 
wcu:d  be  too  easy  to  spend."    The  apologists 
for  the  bond  sy.'^tem  in  the  past  contended 
that  the  Govertiment  she  uld  pay  interest  on 
Government  bonds  In  ord?r  to  prevent  a  Con- 
gress   from    becoming    te  o    extravagant,  the 
argument  being  that  If  t  -o  many  bonds  were 
Issued  the  bank*  and  the  people  would   not 
buy  them,  and  therefore  the  Congress  wculd 
be  compelled  to  cut  dov.n  on  expenditures. 
That  argument  no  longer  holds,  since  a  bank. 
If   It   needs   money,   can   deposit    its  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  obtain  money  100  cents  on 
the  dollar  bv  paying  a  snail  interest  rate  for 
the  money  and  at  the  ?ame  time  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  much  higher  interest  rate 
on  the  Government  bones  deposited  as  secu- 
rity for  the  money.     My  personal  cpinion  is 
that   If   non-inlerest-bearing  bonds   were   is- 
sued  as  suggested.  Congress  would  be  much 
more  careful  about  expenditures  in  order  to 
prevent  a  psychological    ear  that  might  lead 
to  ruinous  inflation.     Interest-bearing  bonds 
are  more  Inflationary  than  non-interest-bear- 
lng bonds  because  It  rec.uires  twice  as  much 
to  pay  them. 


My  suggestion  that  consideration  be  given 
to  taxation  cf  real  and  Intangible  prof>erty 
was  accompanied  by  the  statement  tliat  there 
should  be  a  liberal  exemption  of  something 
like  $50,000  for  each  individual  or  corp.^ra- 
tlon,  or  even  more.  As  it  U  now.  the  •300.- 
0(X).000.000  in  real  properly  and  the  $400,000,- 
000,000  in  intangible  prui^erty  pay  no  taxes 
whatsoever  to  the  Federal  Government  f  -r 
national  defense  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
A  further  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  and 
that  Is  that  the  entire  amount  paid  m  income 
taxes  by  individuals  each  year  is  insufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  our  national  debt  In 
other  words,  all  the  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
to  the  Federal  Government  on  Income  are 
paid  on  a  debt  that  should  not  be  contracted 
as  a  matu  of  right,  and  still  it  is  insufflcient. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman, 


the  menace  to  liberty      But  thjere  is  «h      n 

home  menace — an  infringement  of  the  ugni 

to  wxtrk,  of  properly  rights,  of  five  enterprise, 

of   the  right    of   p.-pular   exprettl.  n   ihiough 

acts  of  Co;igress      It   will   gain   the   couniry 

rothtng  to  be  active  abroad  au^  indolent  at 

heme. 
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Tie  Price  ot  Liberty 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMONDS.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  24.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
wntten  editorial  appeared  in  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  lollow- 
ing  the  President's  Armistice  Day  ad- 
dress, and  I  ask  unanimous  con.'^nt  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  such 
editorial  on  the  subject  The  Price  of 
Liberty,  which  follows: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News) 

PRICE  OF  liberty 

Tlie  gist  of  the  Presidents  Armistice  Day 
speech  was  his  quotation  from  Sergeant 
York— "Liberty  and  freedom  and  democracy 
are  so  precious  that  you  do  not  fight  to  win 
them  once  and  stop.  Liberty  and  freedom 
and  dcmccracy  are  prizes  awarded  only  to 
those  peoples  who  fight  to  win  them  and 
then  keep  on  fiahting  eternally  to  hold  them  " 

York  and  the  President  thus  paid  tribute 
to  the  truth  which  John  P.  Curran.  Uie  Irish 
patriot,  spoke  In  the  Irish  Parliament,  in 
1790.  as  the  distilled  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
Said  he:  "It  Is  the  common  fate  of  the  In- 
dolent to  see  their  rights  become  the  prey 
of  the  active  The  condition  upon  which 
God  liath  given  liljerty  to  man  is  eternal 
vigilance;  which  condition,  if  he  break,  servi- 
tude is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  his  guilt."  The  Irish 
did  net  heed  Curran.  They  surrendered  their 
rights  to  the  Brlti.sh  Crown.  And  then  de- 
voted more  than  a  century  to  recovering 
them. 

Five  years  ago  the  French  and  the  British 
were  the  "indolent"  when  they  suffered  Hit- 
ler the  "active,"  to  make  a  token  invasion  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  In  violation  of  their 
treaty  rights  In  that  critical  24  hours  they 
could  have  prevented  the  war.  But  by  merely 
appealing  to  the  League  of  Nations  the 
French  and  British  disclosed  to  Hitler  what 
he  wanted  to  know — that  they  had  relaxed 
their  vigilance  In  defense  of  liberty. 

The  President  wa?  exhorting  Americans  to 
vigilance.    He  named  Hitler— and  rightly 


Ti  aiiks,;ivine  Thoughts 
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HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF    WASHINGTON 
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R.ADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON   KN 
WASHINGTON 
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Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  rem.ark.-  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  the  ladio  yes- 
terday evening : 

Friends  of  WWDC  radio  aucjience.  on  this 
Sunday  evening,  November  23.  1941.  midway 
between  "Franksgiving"  and  Tlianksglving.  let 
us  pause  and  consider  the  maiiK  blessings  for 
which  we  may  be  truly  thailkful  In  the 
early  colonial  days,  in  the  mitist  of  danger, 
disease,  and  death,  the  Pilgriml  were  humbly 
grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  alid  established 
the  thorouEhly  American  holiday,  Tlianka- 
piving.  How  much  more  we,  in  these  modern 
days,  with  every  convenience  and  comlort. 
should  be  devoutly  grateful. 

Most  of  the  world— 1  refrain  Irom  designat- 
ing   it    either    as    a    Christian    or    clvili7ed 
world — is    aflame    with    the    p^stions   of    bit- 
terness,  hatred,   and   war      Tlv?  Four   Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse  are  ritjing  their  fiery 
steeds  of  destruction  and  devattation  as  they 
never  rode  them  before.     So  fitf — and  1  speak 
advisedly — we   have   not   as   yot    been   hurled 
into  this  mad  maelstrom  of  Mars.     Yes;   we 
are  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  but. 
thank   God,   we   are  still  at   peace   with   the 
world,  and  will  be  unless  a  deluded  Congress 
sees  fit  to  declare  actual  war      For  this  we 
have  Just   cause  to  be  deeply  'thankful.     Let 
it   not   be  a  selfi-h   gratitude. |  thinking  only 
of  our  own  safety  and  securii^r  and  satisfac- 
tion.   Let  it  rather  be  a  praiyer,  a  faith,  a 
hope  that  our  beloved  country  may  be  saved 
from   entry   Into   this   horrible   holocaust,   to 
that  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  and  ready 
to  aid  in  binding  up  the  wounds  of  a  war- 
torn  and  war-weary  world,  anrt  with  wisdom, 
courage,  and  patience  help  guide  the  peoples 
of  all  ether  nations  along   tbe  pathways  of 
peace      We  can  the  better  do  this  If  we  are 
adequately   prepared   to   meet   the  aggressors 
and  dictators,  whoever  they  may  be.  but  we 
must  be  entirely  neutral  as  far  as  foreign 
warfare    is    concerned.     The    leaders    of     a 
wealthy,   powerful,    and    fair    neutral    nation 
can  and  will  dominate  the  group  that  eventu- 
ally must  sit   down   around   the   conference 
table  at  the  clo.se  of  this  WCrld  War  No.  2 
and  conclude  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  can  liave  no  greater  desire  than  that  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  may  see  their  way 
clear  to  cease  their  provocalite  activitu-  ai.J 
humbly  yet  courageously  prepare  them^elv-  s 
for  such  a  splendid  role  in  the  present  drama 
that  is  being  performed  or.  tihe  stage  of  life. 
We  should  be  thankful  ttnicht  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  tin  .".:..  r-ii;  i'  - 
pie,    notwlthstar.d:ng    tht    w  ^i    hysieiia    at 
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r:t:Th  !: 


frrni   .  f   t;-  '.  ■  r:. 
crivi-d  anc!  dc. : 


hf  mp   rind   ♦h'^   tamtli^  ^f  fhf^    m.Tdmpn    r^i 
Eur' pp   ar.M    A'la  ftlld  the   mnny   pr'-\oca'!ve 
ir.ridpn""     ;n     torelpn     w.T*-r^       'ha'      fhp«e 
Amcrtr^n    people    are    kepp:n.'    ♦h>;r    h<  arts 
c!*^r  a:.d  <■   ol  and  thflr  tcf'.   "n  •^l••   ercund 
Prf'idT:'  ^^ '^'"tvplt.  In  Ir."  fir-'   mnut^ural  rn 
M.ir.  a   4     l;',!'i    'visoly  sa:c!        TI..'   (  ;.;v   'h'.v.j, 
Wf  have  to  f»-ur  >  le.ir  ii.-fil         rr.-    A:r.^':  ;      :i 
p>#-<,p)«>   wrrf-   ::.    :-r   •!   •-      i   i^ir';i»   ',!:•::    hv   \\...: 
sentlmf:.*  ;»:;  l  ■  ■•  ■  •'■•d  i'    Mrive  iha'  fear     -it 
Of  thPir  ly.Ts     Tl;a'  r>»':nivv-  '.-  «:tsH  'he  rur.r.^ 
pit«*lon  with  a   lara*'  majority  of  >  vir  people. 
With    ndrquate    prepar- dr!e--«    tt.i  y    have    no 
fear    rf     S'a'.ln     with     h*^    ronminninn.    nor 
Ml--  :.:.:    -x.'h    h  -    fiv'-ci.-ni     :  ■■  i    H.i'lcr   with 
.^rv.      'Ji.    U.v.   ci  !'.':.  ry     "licy   have 
:i    an  aljul'.r.K  farh  Ui  Anif  r'.rantsm; 
;..    li;.',  ;.  M;.^.(d  ;:y  Ki-ai;>:li::,  Wa-h- 
Intiti  i;    a:-,f!    J-  ;'■  r-i  v.    aiui    prr-er-. »(1    by   the 
immorta;  Lincuhi      If  "At  :!  .U  »   m  the::  fcot- 
stcps     r,i:  rv    nut    thi'.r    p'.i.  »";••■;    ai.ci    ii'.Jiinc- 
ticn-    ar.i  d.dira*--  '  ;;:   .  rf   r-~    :>-    rur  very 
live--     to    ci  ;!>tr  11  tivp    in.>-t.  ad    ol    destructive 
I    •  la'.:  t'    P'  !!)ttuatt'  the  best 
.•  r."     -(    '..ir    w.    hi-torv.   con- 
•  (!   hv  thf  mind    ,f   m.in      It 
■tey.   to   proita  t.   ,i:ul   tc    ini- 
pr.  ve  that  gnver::;;)!  ir  so  that  our  po.sterity 
Hiav    bl.'s   11'^   f   r    \:.:\:r.\z   \'i\<-c\      H-^rr  rnay    I 
quote  Iiiici!!''.  ■   "ThtTe  i.-  nil   imp.  rta:.t  sen'^e 
in   *h.i  h    Uif   Ci.vi  rnnu'Ut    u-   a..-tin^t    fr(.<m 
thf    adiuini.-tia- 11  r.       One    i-    ;  erpttu.il,    the 
ether   1-   triv.p.  r.ir;,    and  t  hHr,k,'fa  bie       .A   man 
m.iv    h<'    leva!     'fi    ;,!>    Onvi^ri'.mt-n*    and    yet 
I  pp'  -e   t]:r    pe'-  il.ar   pr.:.-  :pie<   and   Tiiethotls 
of  the  adnuni'-tration        I  rept  .it.  Tr.t-  Am^T- 
ican    people    ha'.e    ni:    fe.ir    ol    th>'    u.tini.i'e 
outcome,    tl-.ey    nave  faith   in   CKkI.  th<  v   liave 
faith  m  thru-  I,  iin  uf  k;ov('rnmc!rL.  \i\--y  laive 
fai'h    111   tlu>ms»l\i'«,   the   .'upifuit'   ;><  \i'rt  i^r.s 
of  thl.'i  Repubiu 

We  should  tae  thankful  ton;i,'ht  th.,t  to  'he 
ea.st  and  to  thf  »e>t  of  oir  coii'.ment  are  the 
two  brrad  oceans  the  Atlantic  ar.d  the  ?;■.- 
ciflc  Notwr.h.-'tandink;  all  the  prcpat^.inda  to 
the  contrary  th.ey  are  -till  twc  irreai  burners 
to  any  siicct  .-.■^ful  aivasion  by  any  foe  or  gmup 
of  Io«»s  and  a  ( omlnrt  iiii;  pri  lecticn  t(.i  '.r 
Western  Ht  nii.-phere  Thi.-  ha.-  been  atlt■^■ed 
to  by  many  of  i.  ;r  leaduig  Aimy  and  Navy  ul- 
cers. Di;  ii'^t  ni>\inder^iand  rne.  I  did  not 
include  rffieinl^  such  a.*  Stim.i(  n  and  Kni  .x 
With  a  i-epara't'  air  f  irce  such  a>  vi--:.;nt.ci  by 
the  la'e  B.I'y  Mit.  h.el!  Al  Willi. an.'  and  at 
one  time  Gt  ner  1  Ann  Id  we  luuk!  dcnun.iie 
anii  ccntrnl  ar.\  ,ind  all  approachi;;  To  cur 
ci'«.-t,s  withm  a  ci-'ance  of  50o  miles  We  can 
b*.  we  mu>t  be  we  w.;i  be  in\ine;b!e  to  all 
enemies  and  imprtk^nable  to  any  mva-a  t; 

We  .'-hcuki  be  than.klu'  ton;t^h:  Icr  fr.endly 
nei^hb<'r  nations  to  the  ncnh  and  to  the 
^ou!h  of  US.  Ca-.i.ida  i^  not  only  friendly  but 
far  wi.ser  than  i*e  are  Just  study  her  meth- 
ods of  raiMotr  and  ma:ntaii\ini:  ar.a  tiailiing 
her  trex'pi'.  her  ^rottTtlo-i  of  her  citizer.s.  and 
her  ccmplete  independence  of  the  domination 
and  propaganda  cf  her  mother  country,  Eng- 
land She  keep.s  her  cqu.pmcnt  for  her  own 
draftee.s  Sh.e  ti.iins  them  lo  be  etlieient  t-ol- 
diers  111  le>.s  than  a  year  She  doej-  la^t  com- 
pel them  te  .*er'.  e  out^!de  Canada  I'  ir.i^l-t 
have  been  wt  11  far  u.>  never  to  have  had  the 
Rfvclutien  01  1776  the  War  cf  1312.  oi  cau.--e 
ler  wilting  iht  deleted  .-tan.'a  of  the  Star- 
Spang^d  Banner  Nci.  I  >;;ory  m  th.e.'-e  things 
I  have  cited  and  m  nie  day  .-een.  \^hen  the 
Air.trican  volt  r-  h.ive  at;ain  ^peiven  we  w..I 
again  declare  ,r..i-  complete  ir.depeiKie:a.e 
from  Gre.it  Br.'tdn  and  deal  with  hei  oMly  uii 
a  fa.r,  eq'.ial    an.d  equita!  le  bii.-i.-i 

We  should  b.-  thankliil  tenitrht  for  th.e 
ni.i..i:.  1^!  ,inv!  ..in.o'  li!nn;e-->;-  natnal  rt- 
scurce,-  o:  the^e  L";  .ted  tUiie.-  In  rn-my  sec- 
tK^n.-  et  the  Lounny  the-e  natniai  rt^oui'ces 
have  huraly  bt-en  touched  W.lli  the  dtvelcp- 
menl  e.f  theap  electric  power  i'  \»:li  be  po-- 
fr.ble  an,d  meviiable  that  the.-e  w..^>nderfol 
aii.-ei.>;  that  art  ur  common  r.tutas;e  will  le 
fully  u'lh/ed  finoe  the  di.-icve:y  cf  Amer;c.\ 
the  birwel.s  cf  old  Mother  E-o-th  have  yicldeLi 
up  irettsures  ol  loal,  oil,  and  minerals.     Evcn.- 


♦ti:>,ilv  the^e  re^-f^r.rrfs  w;!l  b"  exhauited  But 
fhe  whi'e  roal  that  reines  c'e-.'p.  from  the 
.>:ni->w-rapp«^'d  siin-k'^sec  peak-^  ■  f  '.he  western 
tertion  rf  rur  Cfuntrv  i*^  pi"  'iraliy  inex- 
hau-'iblf  The  nntc^ld  mnuval  xtalth  Cf  this 
>fC' :'v.  a-va.--  'h*-  de-.  •  l^pn'f  nt  by  modern 
m<'th.'d?  N' w  ,-'.  nd  bfincile-.-  field.'  ol  mag- 
r.p-ium  aluminum,  and  other  metals  wtH-an 
cl<.ade.«  to  come  far  outstrip  the  eold  and 
t.lvf-  mtnee  of  yesteryears.  All  these  re- 
H  nro'-  n-^e  ctir  common  heritage.  May  they 
ai!  ^le  ri  v. loped  for  the  common  good  to 
pr-^'ef^  HI  d  advance  our  coinmon  welfare. 

We  'I'.'-uld  be  thankful  tonight  for  the 
bi:in.d:ess  stretches  of  fertile  land  that  lie 
■withm  the  b.rders  cf  our  United  States. 
Millions  of  undeveloped  acre?  are  awaiting 
the  magic  wand  of  irrigation  -o  make  them 
blossom  like  the  rose  There  never  has  been, 
there  I.'  not  now.  and  there  never  will  be  any 
such  thing  as  overproduction — at  least  net 
as  long  as  cre-thtrd  of  our  men  women,  ai.d 
children  are  "Ul-housed.  tU-clad,  and  ill- 
noun.^hed."  Gcd  grant  that  the  cciner  of 
that  phra.se  may  realize  before  it  iS  too  l?te 
his  splendid  opportunity  to  so  lead  our  be- 
loved country  and  Its  people  that  they  will 
so  dedicate  them'^elves  and  their  best 
thought.s  and  efforts  to  the  great  and  noble 
task  of  making  the  United  States  not  the 
arsenal  of  wasteful-  warfare  but  the  boundless 
breadbasket  ar.d  wjondeiful  w^^rkshop  of  the 
world  Thi.s  can  and  should  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  his  career. 

We  should  be  thankful  tonight  that  the 
youth  of  this  country  is  different  from  that 
of  other  countries.  Whereas  the  youth  of 
Ru>sia.  Italy,  and  Germany  has  been  regi- 
mented with  goose-step  precis:on,  nourished 
on  hatred  ot  the  people  of  other  natio  is.  and 
educated  from  infancy  up  to  mmhocd  on  the 
false  dcctrine  cf  racial  superiority,  the  youth 
of  America  has  been  taught  to  think  inde- 
pendently, cooperate  harmoniously  with  tlieir 
fellows,  and  act  courageously  and  fearlessly 
for  the  common  weal  In  tfiese  United  States 
a  man  is  respected  and  admired  because  of 
h;^  charr.cter.  h;.-  courtesy,  his  worth  to  io- 
cu'iv  Otir  ytuth  of  today,  think  Gcd,  can- 
iiut  be  leg.men'ed  nor  dominated — it  can 
only  be  led  by  a  real  leader.  Oh,  for  a  time 
it  may  yield  .is  we  all  do  .it  times;  but 
even*u.;lly  it  will  >.  ize  the  pilot  stick  and 
guide  our  ship  of  state  into  snfe  harbor.  It 
must  be  so.  It  cannot  bo  otherwise  It  is 
cfttime.s  a  relief  to  get  away  fr^^m  a  group  of 
wavering  Ccngrestmen  who  are  too  often 
sA.ivca  by  threats  of  patronage  punishment 
or  piv.m.ses  cf  rosy  rewards  and  talk  to  some 
starry-t  vtd  u  uth  who  has  a  vision  of  a  splen- 
u.d  fu*u:r  f  1  h;s  country  and  who  is  deter- 
ir..n.(.;  •.  d  i.ii  bit  to  make  this  country  safe 
for  deuiucracy — to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
opp.)rtuiiuy  to  ab.jli-sh  pover'y,  injustice,  and 
cnme — to  n.,ik^  this  country  ol"  ours  a  better 
pl.Ke  for  all  of  u>-  lo  live  in.  Let  us  older 
men  and  woinen  be  thankful  tonight  that 
God  lias  given  us  this  greatest  national  re- 
source and  a.-:^et — our  beys  and  girls  of  today. 
M.iv  t!..  \  ci.ld  where  we  ha/e  torn  tlown. 
may  tl.  y  .-..ceeed  where  we  have  failed,  may 
they  liave  .ai  abiding  faith  where  we  have  too 
clten  been  beset  by  doubts  and  frustrated  by 
ft .i.s      MjV  tl.e  y  u'h  of  tcdny  be  the  real 

m^nhCMjd    end    *\  rwanhecd   of    tomorrow. 

We  should  be  th.ink.ful  tonight  for  the 
m  li.;-  the  "ALtr.anlaed  of  our  country. 
Th'  h.ol  Atcl  pa-:  li,;.-  Its  Betsy  Rosses. 
M  11.  P.-clur'-  Martlia  Washingtons,  Dolly 
Ma^l.av...i.  Jul. a  W.ird  Kowes.  Clara  Bartons, 
a.nJ.  Frances  Willards  The  living  present  has 
ita  c!e^o'.ed.  consecrated,  determined  mothers 
and  A.-. es  who  are  more  than  willing  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  lit IV.  St  in  th'  actaal  defense  of 
home  and  c..u:.'..v.  hu'  who.  knowing  full 
utll  the  tragic  aftermath  rf  any  war.  are 
cKCiicatmg  ihiir  time  and  effoits  toward  the 
cusc  of  peace.  How  trite  is  the  old  scying: 
"The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
w^^ria  '  Bo:  hc-.v  everlastingly  true.  I  have 
aa  abiJnit;  fa.'.ii  that  the  mctheis  cf  An.cr- 


hand    of    t 
Peace,  the 
whose  birt 
that  He  m 
again    alon 


lea.  the  tlowirr  of  the  world's  womanhood,  will 
stay  the  bijrly  hand  of  Mars,  the  God  of 
War.  and  t|iat  they  will  support  the  gentle 
e  Great  Master,  the  Prince  of 
reatest  son  born  of  woman  and 
we  will  soon  commemorate,  so 
lead  men.  women,  and  children 
the  pathway  of  righteousness 
and  peace  lThis  must  come  to  pass  It  can- 
not, it  simply  cannot  be  otherwise,  even  in  a 
world  wheri  the  people  have  feet  of  clay  be- 
cause In  tie  house  of  clay  dwells  a  divine 
spirit. 

Lastly  w(  should  be  thankful  tonight  that 
we  are  fast  ipproaching  the  season  of  longest 
nights.  It  is  always  darkest  before  the 
dawn.  But  the  dawn  Is  sure  to  come  It 
comes  ever  after  the  darkest  and  longest 
night  At  tiis  season  of  the  year  all  of  nature 
Is  asleep,  the  green  grass,  the  verdant  trees, 
the  fragrar  t  flowers.  But  as  sure  as  the 
dawn  will  (cme  tomorrow  so  sure  will  come 
the  spring  vlth  the  reawakening  of  the  blades 
of  grass,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the 
petals  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden  So.  too, 
after  this  darkest  of  nights  in  the  history  of 
the  world  will  ccme  a  reawakening  of  the 
courtesies  ^  )f  civilization,  the  crystal  clear 
creeds  of  Christianity,  the  comforting  calm 
of  sweet  ch  irity  that  passeth  all  understand- 
in:: 

May  I  cl3se  with  a  clarion  call  to  all  of 
you  who  aie  listening  In  on  WWDC  to  gird 
up  your  loins  to  fight  evil  and  not  persons,  to 
Impeach  M^rs  and  not  men.  to  dedicate  your 
lives  to  the  ."^ervice  of  your  fellow  men.  being 
sure  that  that  service  Is  most  acceptable 
which  begii  s  at  home.  Make  your  cwn  home 
a  worth-wh  le  place  in  which  to  live  and  love, 
n-.ake  your  country  safe  for  democracy,  and 
thus  you  v'ill  by  precept  and  example  and 
persuasion  help  a  'ick  and  wounded  world 
to  become  a  good  place  for  all  people  to 
dwell  in  In  peace  and  good  will.    Good  night. 


Untie  Sam  \trNUS  the  Realist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON  ROBERT  F,  JONES 


\' 


OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Motday,  November  24.  1941 


Mr.  JOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
16,  1941.  Bngland.  like  Russia,  was  at  war 
with  Hitler.  England  made  an  agree- 
ment Willi  Russia  to  furnish  Stalin  all- 
out  aid  fbr  sterling.  We  call  it  cash. 
For  every  dollar's  worth  of  bombers  Eng- 
land sendfe  to  Russia,  she  gets  a  dollar 
for  it. 

On  August   16,   1941.   the  New   York 

Times   reported    a    Roosevelt-Churchill 
message  t*  Stalin: 

We  are  at  the  moment  cooperating  to  pro- 
vide you  with  the  very  maximum  of  supplies 
that  you  njost  urgently  need.  Already  many 
shiploads  ijave  left  our  shores  and  more  will 
leave  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  o^ir  foreign  policy  of  aid  to  Rus- 
sia was  efetablished.  Shiploads  of  ma- 
terial had  left  our  shores.  Who  said  it? 
Churchill  $nd  Roosevelt.  Whose  shores? 
England  and  the  United  States.  Whose 
goods?  Inhere  is  the  question.  We  give, 
call  it  lea$e-lend  if  you  like,  but  at  this 
stage  in  diplomacy  we  decidedly  and  em- 
phatically ?ive   to    England.     I   Se.y   v.e 
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give  to  England  advi.sfdly.  because  8 
months  ago  we  established  the  lease-lend 
policy,  and  to  this  date  all  we  get  are 
receipts  for  the  material  The  adminis- 
tration propaganda  agencies  divert  our 
thoughts  toward  other- channels,  so  we 
Americans  are  not  supposed  to  think 
such  unpatriotic  though  s  about  repay- 
ment. But  not  jolly  olc  England.  She 
gpts  dollars,  and  has  no  lease-lend  bill 
for  Russia. 

On  October  10  I  show?d  the  House  of 
Rrpresentative.s  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  announced 
the  British  dol!ar-for-value  agreement 
with  Russia.  I  reminded  my  colleagues 
of  the  Mcrgenthau  and  Jesse  Jones  loans 
of  your  dollars  to  Russia.  At  the  mo- 
ment we  were  debating  an  amendment 
barring  lease-lend  to  Russia.    I  said: 

Today,  Mr  Chairman,  Ccngres?  wiU  decide 
the  next  step,  whether  we  t  ndoise  giving  the 
products  of  American  tcil  and  sweat  to 
Russia.  None  of  tins  mom  y  in  this  p.irticu- 
lar  bill  will  be  avallsble  lor  Russia's  needs 
new  Hcwever,  the  vote  w  llbe  a  green  light 
for  the  President  to  mak*  gifts  to  Russia. 
After  the  vote  on  this  ame:  dment  Mr  Chair- 
man, If  it  is  rejected,  wha  will  be  the  date 
line  on  this  annctnicement  :  "Pres'dent  allo- 
cates 81.000,000  000  from  orlsinal  $7,000,- 
000000  lease-lend  appropriEtion  for  aid  to 
Russia."? 

Today.  Ncvembar  6,  le^  than  a  month 
after  my  prediction  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  President  Roo.-evelt  makes  th's 
announcement  reported  n  the  New  York 
Times : 

Lease-lend  aid  in  the  a  nount  of  $1000,- 
000,000  was  pledged  to  Sovn  t  Russia  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  through  an  -.'xchange  of  letters 
With  Premier  Joseph  Stall  i  that  was  made 
public  iDV  the  State  Department  without 
comment  late  today. 

Here  is  my  analysis  of  the  administra- 
tion's lease-lend  diplomj.cy.  The  figures 
in  the  statement  are  mine,  but  the 
method  of  operation  i-  the  administra- 
tions: 

We  give  England  bomlers  and  materiel 
made  with  our  toil  and  sweat.  England 
puts  them  in  her  comn.on-defense  pile. 
England  delivers  bombers  and  materiel 
from  this  defense  pile  t-)  Russia  via  the 
dollar-value  cash  agreement.  For  all 
practical  purposes  she  rr  ight  just  as  well 
sell  our  bombers  and  materiel  to  Riassia, 
because  we  must  give  England  that  m^uch 
more  to  keep  the  pile  at  the  same  "  all- 
out"  level.    Therefore  I  may  say  simply: 

We  give  England  t>ombers  and  materiel 
made  with  our  toil  and  sweat.  England 
delivers  them  to  Russif  via  the  dollar- 
value  agreement.  The  British  Treasury 
gets  the  dollars.  The  United  States 
Treasury  is  putted  in  a  two-way  split  to 
Russia  and  England.  Here  is  the  way 
$2,000,000,000  worth  o  aid  to  Ru.-sia 
^  ould  look  in  the  book.s  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Treasuries: 

U.  S.  Treasury 

War-aid   receipts $0,000,000,000 

Deficit: 

Lease-lend    aid    to    Rjs- 

sia 1.000,000,000 

Lease-lend   aid   to    Eng- 
land       1,000.000,000 


Total  deficit 2,000.000.000 
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Brjftsh  Treasvry 
Receipts: 

Lease-lend      bombers 

from  United  States...  $1,000,000,000 
Sterling  received  tor 
British  aid  to  Russia 
(.Anglo-Russinn  agree- 
ment of  Aug.  16, 
1941)-.. 1.000.000.000 


2,000,000.000 
Disbursements:   Aid  to  Rus- 
sia  J 1,000,000.000 


Balance    in    His    Maj- 
esty's   Treasury 


1,000,000,000 


Mr.  Speaker,  every  billion-dollar  gift 
represents  $7.60  debt  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America, 

Of  course,  the  administration  says  it 
is  unpatriotic  to  think  of  such  a  thing, 
but  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

As  patriotic  Americans,  do  you  want 
these  facts  to  come  from  a  loyal  oppo- 
sition in  Congress  after  we  have  been 
stuck  for  two  billion,  or  do  you  want  to 
get  stuck  for  $13,000,000.0G0  before  the 
facts  ccme  from  another  Nye  investi- 
gating committee? 


Launching  ut  t.Se  U,  S    S,  "In-iiana" 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  24.  1941 


SPEECH    OF    HON     HENRY    F    SCHRICKER, 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 


Mr,  LARRABEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I  desire  to 
include  the  address  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  F.  Schricker.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Indiana, 
at  the  shipyard  of  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va..  en  November  21.  1941. 

Indiana  and  her  citizens  are  proud  of 
this  newest  addition  to  the  naval  might 
of  our  country  and  their  pride  and  pleas- 
ure in  sponsoring  the  Nation's  mightiest 
battleship  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
over  700  Indianans  journeyed  to  New- 
port News  to  witness  the  event. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Indiana 
is  truly  expressed  in  the  following  re- 
marks by  our  Governor: 

Governor  Price.  Secretary  Knox,  officers  and 
men  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  and  my  fel- 
low citizens.  It  is  with  pardonable  pride  and 
profound  pleasure  that  I  undertake  to  speak 
a  word  of  appreciation  and  of  loyalty  for  my 
fellow  citizens  in  the  great  Hcosier  State  on 
this  historic  occasion  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cltizenfi  are  assembled  before  their 
loudspeakers,  back  home  In  Indiana,  at  this 
eventful  hour,  sharing  the  joy  of  this  launch- 
I  lag  and  yearning  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  having  built 
and  named  this  mighty  battleship  after  their 
own  State. 


The  people  of  Indiana  a^e.  .ib  u  e •  ( ryth;ng 
else,  a  liberty-lovinp  f>eople.  and  they  under- 
stand full  well  the  coBt  of  American  freedom 
and  the  importance  of  beuig  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  defend  it.  There  are  Oo  strands  of 
apijeasement  In  the  tapestry  cf  Hocsier  liiB- 
tory,  nor  are  her  people  disposed  to  lie  f.:- 
pinely  on  their  backs,  htiggmg  the  dehi-^ve 
phantom  of  hope  until  our  enemies  shall  have 
bound  us  baud  and  foot. 

They  are.  In  all  truth,  a  peact-loving  peo- 
ple, but  they  are  not  unmindful  that  the 
precious  pursuits  of  peace  were  made  stcure 
only  by  the  valor  and  victory  of  America '• 
sons  who  were  not  afraid  of  wa^ 

I  speak  for  more  than  thre«  and  a  half 
millions  of  people  when  I  say  (that  Indiana 
Is  definitely  for  the  all-out  defence  program 
and  that  her  sons  and  daughter«,  of  whatever 
age  or  station,  are  anxlou.>-  and  (willing  to  do 
their  full  part  Standing  here  c)n  this  sacred 
soil  of  the  0!d  Dominion,  the  afccestral  home 
of  the  Washingtons,  the  Jeffers<ins,  the  Mnd- 
Isons,  the  Monroes,  the  Henrys,  the  Lees,  the 
Randolphs,  and  scores  of  other  jchampion?  of 
liberty  In  Colonial  days  I  r^  ir.splred  to 
pledge  to  the  President  and  tojthe  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  unswerving  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Indiana  and  to  tidd  that  they 
will  neither  falter  nor  fail  in  thflr  part  of  the 
tinfinished  task  which  lies  so  jDbviously  be- 
fore ue 

I  am  pleased  lo  note  that  this  is  the  third 
vessel  of  the  United  States  NaAK-  to  bear  the 
pruud  name  of  Indiava.  " 

The  first  Ind:ana.  remembered  by  many  of 
us  assembled  here  today,  was  authorized  by 
act    of    Congress    June    30,    IfPO,    and    was 
launched  at  Philadelphia  February  28.   1895 
her   spon.<:or    being    Miss    Jessie    Miller    (now 
Mrs..  A.  M.  Hopper  I.  daughter  of  the  United 
States    Attorney    General.    W    H     H.    Miller 
The  President  of  the  United  State*:   Benjamin  ' 
Harrison,  was  present  at  the  cerrmcnies.    She 
was  commissioned  November  20    1895,  under 
command  of  Capt   Rcbley  D    (Fightuig  Bob) 
Evans,  who  was  commander  la  chief  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  on  the   first  leg  of  the  world 
crui.'^e.  the  voyage  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
San  Francisco,  December  1907  to  May  1908. 

In  February  1896.  the  first  Jntnana  v.a,' 
ready  for  service  and  was  aseigned  to  th» 
North  Atlantic  Squadrcn  Oaplain  Evhn,« 
was  succeeded  by  Capt  Henry  Clay  Taylor, 
who  continued  in  commani  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War  With  Admiral  Sampson's 
squadrcn.  th^  Indiana  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Santiago  Bay,  and  Captain  Taylor  was  ad- 
vanced five  numbers  in  rank  In  recognition 
of  his  eminent  and  conspicuous  conduct  in 
battle 

During  the  World  War.  the  Indiana  v.  ks 
en.ployed  in  training  personnel  and  c  n  pa- 
trol duty  Her  last  appearance  with  the  fleet 
was  at  New  York.  December  26.  1918  at  the 
review  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jvtsrphus 
Daniels  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy— 
now  President — Fiankhn  D  Hoosevelt.  In 
January  1919  she  was  pl.-iced  c(ut  cf  commis- 
sion and  a  year  later  was  used,  as  a  target  In 
a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
efTectlveness  of  aerial  bombs  abd  underwater 
explosives 

The  second  vessel  to  be  assi*rvfd  the  name 
Indiana,  of  43.200  tons  dlsfi^cemeni  v,.- 
authorized  by  acts  of  Congrtsp  Augn  ■  29 
1916.  and  March  4.  1917.  Het  bulldint,-  wat 
allocated  to  the  New  York  NBvy  Yaid  ar  d 
her  keel  was  laid  Noveml>cr  1,  3920  Much  to 
our  regret  today,  she  was  sctapp*  d  by  the 
Government  under  the  terms  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval 
Armament  when  she  was  about  34  pe:i(nt 
completed. 
The  third  U  S  S  Indiana,  and  the  one  we 
are  Liunching  today  was  authorized  by  act 
of  Congress  Marcli  27.  1934,  and  funds  for 
construction  were  provided  by  the  Naval  Ap- 
propiiatinn  Act  of  1939  CTT.'t-p.r*  frr  h' r 
construction  was  awarded  ll.t   N.%*p  rt  Ntwt 
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appp:xdix  to  the  congressional  kkcokd 


Bhipbuildlr.e  k  Dry  D^'-k  Cn  nnd  t!;e  keel 
wa<  l.lld  N  \.-:r.^-r  2h.  I'J  :9  Ccntrr\r'  icj 
prcpuls'.i  :•.  ni -.1  ;.;:.• -y  '*..-  a'Ahrd'd  ll-''  We-ft- 
l:.?h  .u~p  F,:.^T..:  <V  M.i:.\;;.irtu; -.i.g  Co.  ai.d 
vt  are  d»;:^h'''d  !  c  ;n:  :.r:.f ::t  tl.' <p  builcl- 
v:^  and  th'  .r  am  y  '  t  1'  y.il  e:;.;)i  vc.  *  up  n 
the  c  i;-.r.;rtiiig  fact  that  th:s  laui.ch:i'.g  s,>  at 
lt'v>-  6  ::.onths  ahead  of  schedule 

li  •■..::. ing  once  more  tc  the  pr~,v;d  and 
deip-seuted  Interest  t!.,it  a!!  Ir.c!  .n.a  c. •:■/.' ns, 
both  at  home  and  I:;  l:  v  '.;:.•. irv  ix  le,  h..ve 
in  the  christenini^  rf  th;<  ma-:tr  ?;i:p  I  am 
pleased  a'so  tc  en-pha.-'.ze  the  iir.p^  r'a:.'  r  le 
that  I:.d..i:.a>  '(t.-  hav.'  pl.iV 'd  \v.  ::.a:,:.;:,i^ 
n!;d  c  :: .:■  .a:.t'.i!'.i:  !!•.■'  vc  ^cU  rf  ■  '.;r  i.a'.al 
fitr*  clur::.k:  th"  [  a>t  c':.'urv  I:.d;ana  l:as 
furir.-htfl  a   1    :..r   ..:  e   if   t::-*;:.e'-..-l-.'-d   i.aVdl 


cmrer- 


tl. 


p'  "-iid    iiT.d    li> 


never 


la..td  tc  >uppiv  n- r  f  :H  qi;  'a  ff  enlisted 
!..ii:  fcr  b'  'h  'l'.<  h;ps  a:,'.i  tlie  a:r  service 
(  (  !he  U:.i'-'(',  t-a:(>  Navy  Though  ovir 
S'a'*-  i«  far  r'.m-  •.-•■(!  fr^  in  ei'her  .shore,  the 
rrc  rd  -  f  (■:.U'-tment>  v.  ill  be.i:  \^;t!,!S3  ta'the 
fi.cr  thi'  li.diana  stands  cut  in  frcrit  in  her 
e-.  i-r -;:.iT.-,,s:iii{  cdntnbuti  in  to  our  first  line 
ct  cif.'e:;>e.  the  mmpi  wcr  cf  our  great  Navy. 
In  this  ccanectlun.  I  am  proud  to  tell  you 
rn  t!;:s  occa.slon,  that  Indiar.a'^  ij,  vt  r:.r.  <  :.t 
In  ii'cent  years  tias  con.-trur'c  i  t\v  .  :  ;  'i.e 
fliu'st  i.a'.  .u  armories  In  thf  c.,'.ii.":y.  decii- 
ratcd  xo  thf  trair.mg  of  a  spli-i.dia  N.iv.il  Re- 
eerve  and  that  one  of  our  ere  r.  u:..v  rsitie?, 
Notre  D.in.e,  has  added  Reserve  OlBcers 
Trail-.. i.k;  C  rps  r.aval  training  to  its  stand- 
ri:<!  f  ur^f  .  f  it^struction.  A  splendid  group 
it  \  u!..;  Americans  are  now  preparing  them- 
F-;\i-  f  r  .iitive  naval  service  at  this  schocl. 
Our  i.aval  armory  at  li.d;anaptills  has  been 
tur;.rd  ;ve:  to  the  Navy  De;)artment  lor  the 
trii;;::x    <'    naval    recru;*.s    dr.iwn    from    the 

C'"l.*:al    States 

It  i.s  our  f'.'nUf.'a  ii  pv  t  ti  ly  tbat  the  sum 
total  of  Indiana's  pruid  traditions,  extend- 
ing over  a  p>erK;d  of  more  thai,  a  century  and 
a  half,  should  s^  m<  h^  \v  b^c  me  .\:\  Integial 
part  if  the  stre:.-.f';i  a.,  i  ~  r-.  .ce  record  of 
t!-..-  u'r<  at  ship.  We  £tr',  ti.tly  p;ay  that  the 
rn-:-;  d  -pint  of  our  pioneers,  the  valor  of  our 
F.  :.-  v,f  war.  aid  the  sympath'-'ic  heart- 
thr>bs  cf  cur  :■.■  -:!e  w  men  shci.:.;  e'. er  find 
e.xpr.^.-i '11  In  the  conduct  of  tho-e  wlio  trod 
her  deck'i  and  man  her  K^'^"'  We  proudly 
view  tl.is  ;'.-".v  /■  I'a'c:  .i-  a  p'  .f::!!!  and  ef- 
feoMve  f:.c.M-  f  '.v,r  bt:t  \\  t  iN.-  Ic^k  upon 
h'  r  a.<  a  Jt.ir!  ::.:'-'r  i  !  a  ;u-;  and  lasting  world 
pe.uf 

Indiana,  the  first  seat  of  government  in  the 
gre.it  Northwest  Territory  and  the  center  cf 
population  cf  the  United  States  for  the  past 
50  years,  is  Justly  proud  cf  the  new  honor 
which  comes  wi*h  the  chnster.l:-.?  of  this 
ere.'  ;;:p  : cav  Her  people  have  been  rich- 
Iv  •  lui.  "A-.d  witl;  ceniu-  in  every  field  of  nu- 
m.i:.  endeavor,  and  their  contributions  to 
c'.vi.ization  have  won  deserved  recognition 
t!i!  uikchout  the  world.  From  tit'.ci  and  fac- 
tory. t:n\  ptih'.: "  ',i:iini-  a:.d  q-A::-\  p'aci'S 
have  V  '•.';<■  tlie  :;;e;;  .i;:;l  w,  ri'.;:.  \\!v-  \:.r:e 
nd(.  !  :vi-t(T  to  the  Hoosler  State.  Today  we 
Ju--:;v  h  ast  that — 

"The  winds  of  fteaven  never  I.ci.ned. 
The  rlr.:.:-.^-  -n:-l,i:!'.t   r.ever  ,-;M:.:;ed. 
The  ■;■    :d-  ;~  .  f  .i  le'-.e:  !a:.d. 

Thau  our  u\>n  Indiana  " 

It  IS  in.  the  name  ct  •;■.;-  'n^ppv  ;:  dustriou*, 
ar.d   iibertv-lovih;;    pet  pie    lr.ni   the   fruitful 

prair.'  s  i  ;  tin  M  ,lj!e  Wi-'  t;  .it  I  bring  \  u 
warme-t  i-re^'n..-  ar.a  renewt:!  p'.edstes  ot 
loyalty  t  d.iy  '."hev  :ul!\  appreciate  tit. it 
cn'.y  t:,e  p;,0;  ■■<(.-  of  f:ee  t'ot  eminent  have 
m.ide  .v.:  :.:  tl:-.  .r  acliiev  ein  r.ts  Pv  .^s.b'.e.  [i-.-.i'. 
t!:ey  al.-^.  k:.'  a  a:-.d  :ea!i.;e  th.at  cnly  an  acie- 
qu.-ite  r.av-.-  uo::  -ximpped  and  well  manned. 
c.,n.  i;inin'.r.'- e  ti-.c  luiure  safety  cf  cur  de- 
rn.'cr.icv  a:  d  :f..i.:i'ain  the  freedom  i. !  cf.r 
sea-  .\  tA^-.'^tan  r.a-.y  tr.e  srrea-e>t  m  th.f 
v.rld  1.-  in  w  ■;■.(  c,  Ml  it  cur  Keptibnc,  and 
l-,c  power  it;  tart':i  shall  tl.w.irt  cur  w;;i 

In  tlie  appri  pr.ate  words  ci  a  well-knrwn 
Hoosier  poet.  E  A  R'.chard-cn  of  Evansville. 
I  shcu'.d  like  to  c.-n.cludf    as  icllcws: 


"New  battlesh.p—  In'l'a'-a' 
Pride  of  the  H      «:•  r  a'.itt', 
Wf  now  prcc'aim  y  ,ur  ngble  name, 
And  proudly  de.-;t;nrit^. 

'  In  time  cf  peace  cr  re:gn  o:   war. 
At  home  cr  far  away, 
Display  the  stars  and  crimson  bars. 
And  their  commands  obey. 

"L  !.5  may  you  guard  Americans, 
And  their  democracy: 
We  Wish  you  well  and  bid  farewell, 
And  send  vcu  out  to  sea." 


Sanctity  of  Campaign  P  edges 


EXTEN.-:ON   OF   F^.EM.MiKs 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

IN  T:;E  H0L'~E  of  P.EPRESEN'TATIVES 


Munday,  November  24.  1941 


EDiToni.Ai.  f;m>m  rnK  k/.i  \  ikans.) 
HFc.i.-rEF^  .A.\n  hfp:  Y  thereto  by 
HON    r    s    c;vve::;    ci    k.\ns.\s 

.M;  GUYEP.  Mr.  Spt^aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaikcj,  I  want  to 
include  an  extract  from  the  editorial 
column  of  the  Ida  Register  lola,  Kan?., 
and  my  reply  thereto: 

iFrom  the  Ida  (Kans.)  Register] 

CAMPAIGN     PLEDGES     ARE     OUT     OF     DATE 

Congressman  Guyer's  letter,  printed  In 
these  columns  yesterday,  miglit  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

1.  He  has  voted  for  aid  to  Biitaln  in  line 
with  his  pledge  to  vote  for  "aid  to  the  Allies 
within  neutrality  limits  and  so  as  not  to 
weaken  our  own  defense." 

2.  He  voted  against  the  arming  of  merchant 
ships  becau.sc  (a)  it  would  be  futile  and  ac- 
tually would  not  protect  them;  (b)Mt  would 
make  them  belligerent  vessels  and  would  be 
one  more  step  to  invite  incidents  that  would 
drag  us  into  the  war;  (c)  it  would  be  a  poor 
alternative  to  the  more  forthright  act  of 
simply  giving  the  vessels  to  England  and  let- 
ting her  man  thtm  and  arm  tln-m  or  not.  as 

She  chooses;  and  (d)  to  vote  for  the  bill  would 
be  a  violation  of  his  campaign  pledges,  which 
Included,  "No  part  in  other  nations'  wars,  no 
entanelmg  alliances  to  drag  us  into  war." 

Mr  GuYER  also  mentioned  tha-  his  vote  was 
"a  protest  asamst  piecemeal  repeal  of  our 
neutrality  laws  instead  of  honestly  and 
frankly  repealing  it  altogether." 

I  am  not  inclined  to  argue  the  effectiveness 
cf  arming  mercliant  ships  beyond  remarking 
that  the  President  and  his  military  ccun- 
sol'.)rs  think  that  It  would  be  effective  In 
some  degree,  and  Mr  Gvyer  tiiinks  that  it 
wouldn't — and  Mr.  Glver  could  be  wrong. 

Neither  would  I  argue  Mr  Guyer's  desire 
to  protest  against  piecemeal  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  instead  of  its  forthright  total 
repeal.  In  fact.  I  heartily  agree- with  that 
protest 

And  I  h.aven't  the  facts  at  hand  with  whlcli 
to  arizue  the  alternative  suggestion  that  we 
lease-ler.d  the  -h;ps  to  Britain  and  let  her 
take  over  the  while  transportation  problem. 
.il' hough  I  have  seen  it  stated  many  t'mes 
tit  it  England  already  is  suffering  a  serious 
-hrtatje  cf  competent  stamen  and  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  man  any  considerable  num- 
bei  of  American  merchant  vessels. 

But  all  of  these  things  are  bes.de  the  point. 
at  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Gcteh 


vv: 


V.  .is  v%nat 


de  post  he  is  using  In  deciding 


how  to  vote  on  these  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
issues  that  have  arisen  and  will  arise  in  the 
general  catei  ;ory  of  war  and  defense  and  in- 
ternational 1  elations. 

This  he  hi  s  given  clearly  in  his  letter  His 
guide  post  consists  of  the  pledges  he  made  to 
the  people  on  war  policy  during  the  last  cam- 
paign and  Ms  determination  to  keep  those 
pledges  In  ( rder  to  earn  "the  respect  and 
confidence  a:  the  people."     Here  they  are: 

"Invulnerable  national  defense  for  this 
hemisphere,  with  the  best  planes  on  earth  to 
fill  our  sky. 

"Aid  to  Allies  within  neutrality  limits  and 
so  as  not  to  weaken  our  own  defense. 
"No  part  ;  n  other  nations'  wars. 
"No  entai  gling  alliances  to  drag  us   into 
war. 

"No  sefadi  ng  of  American  boys  to  die  on 
alien  soil." 

"I  have  c(  nscientiously  endeavored,"  wrote 
Mr.  GuYER.  to  keep  these  pledges  and  expect 
to  continue  ;o  keep  them,  modified,  of  course, 
by  the  prog  ess  of  events  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  time! ." 

At  this  pcint  I  think  I  can  make  clear  the 
gap  which  separates  Mr.  Outer's  viewpoint 
and  mine.  He  evidently  considers  that  the 
time  has  noL  yet  come  when  "the  progress  of 
events"  reqi lires  him  to  modify  his  determi- 
nation to  heep  to  the  strict  letter  of  these 
pledges.  Hi  apparently  believes  that  that 
time  will  nc  t  come  until  Congress  has  legally 
declared  war  on  Germany.  Then,  and  then 
only,  is  he  prepared  "to  go  to  the  limit  to 
support  and  prosecute  that  war." 

What  I  telieve  Is  that  the  time  has  long 
since  come  and  passed  when  Mr.  Outer 
should  molify  his  isolationist  campaign 
proml-ses  of  1940  in  the  light  of  the  "progress 
of  events"  s  nee  that  time. 

I  think  ^  [r.  Guyer's  argument  about  the 
sacredness  cf  the  obligation  to  keep  campaign 
promises  is  utterly  specious.  No  candidate 
should  ever  make  any  campaign  promise  ex- 
cept to  use  1  lis  best  Judgment  to  represent  the 
best  Intereits  of  his  constituents  and  his 
country  at  all  times.  In  practice,  that  Is 
the  only  t  ilng  he  can  do  In  honesty  and 
honor;  that  is.  cast  his  vote  on  each  issue  as 

it  arises  on  the  basis  of  Information  and  con- 
ditions at  tl  lat  time — not  at  the  time  he  made 
his  campai  ;n  and  could  only  guess  at  what 
those  conditions  might  be. 

At  the  tl  me  Mr.  Gutee  made  these  cam- 
paign prom  ..'^es,  they  were  reasonable  enough 
and  closely  in  line  with  the  public  opinion 
of  his  cons  tltuents.  Today  they  are  out  of 
date.  .The;  have  been  obsolesced  by  "the 
■  progre.<5S  of  events  and  the  exigencies  of  tlie 
times."  in  my  opinion.  And.  if  polls  of  public 
opinion  ma,'  be  believed  at  all,  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  nol  opinion,  that  they  are  no  longer 
In  line  wit  i  the  majority  viewpoint  of  Mr. 
OtTYER's  ccnstltutents  or  of  the  citizenry 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  are  i  i  this  war  up  to  our  necks  right 
now  and  tl  ere  Isn't  going  to  be  anv  turning 
back.  Mr.  GuTer  knows  that.  He  also 
knows  thai  the  problem  which  faces  us  is 
going  to  be  solved  and  will  have  to  be  solved 
by  military  force,  not  legislation.  All  that 
legislation  (an  do  from  now  on  Is  to  untram- 
mel  and  stier.gthen  the  military  force  which 
will  be   th6   decisive  factor. 

Tlie  ship  arming  bill,  however  unimportant 
in  itself,  wa  s  one  more  step  in  giving  freedom 
of  action  to  tho=€  directing  the  military  forces 
of  this  Nati)n,  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  think, 
Mr.  Outer  should  have  voted  for  it.  If  it  is 
a  matter  o:  force,  and  therefore  of  strategy, 
from  here  a  n  out.  then  it  is  a  problem  for  the 
military  to  solve — not  for  the  legislators  to 
debate  about.  And  if  It  is  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary solution  then  the  military  must  be  given 
authority  and  freedom  of  action  comparable 
to  its  respo  nsibility. 

.1  don't  like  to  take  this  viewpoint.  I 
should  muc  h  prefer  to  close  my  eyes  and  be- 
lie^-e  that  Congress  can  still  keep  us  out  of 
this  war  anytime  it  choo^^s  by  passing  a 
resolution    a  that  effect.    But  I  can't  keep 
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my  eyes  closed.  And  every  time  I  open  them 
all  I  can  see  is  that  the  issue  of  war  and 
peace  was  decided  for  us  b\  Hitler  months 
ago.  The  only  problem  I  can  see  now  is  how 
to  win  the  victory. 

ROOSEVELT'S  UNDECLARED   WAR    \ND  SANCTITY    OF 
CAMPAIGN    PLEDGES 

Mr    Angelo    F.  Scott. 

The  lola  Register.  lola.  K^ns. 
Dear  ANCFto:  Thanks  for  the  very  fair  and 
frank  answer  to  my  reply  tc  your  open  let- 
ter. Now  I  think  we  understand  one  an- 
other. You  say  that  we  arc  in  war  "up  to 
our  necks."  If  we  are.  and  nany  agree  with 
you.  tlie  President,  contrary  o  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  dragged  us  into  it.  He  did  that  by 
ordering  the  Navy  to  "shoot  on  sight '  and  by 
ordering  the  Navy  to  convoy.  "Convoys  mean 
shooting  and  shooting  mcatis  war,"  as  the 
President  asserted.  He  got  tis  into  this  war, 
if  we  are  in,  just  as  Hitler  got  Germany  into 
-war.  Hitler  did  not  consvlt  his  congress 
(Reichstag)  nor  did  Rooseve  t  Disregard  of 
the  Constitution  means  dcatn  to  our  democ- 
racy at  home.  Another  ind  cation  that  our 
democracy  will  not  survive  another  world 
war. 

You  say  that  "campaign  pledges  are  out 
of  dale  "  They  certainly  { re  out  of  date 
With  the  two  Presiaential  ca  ididates  of  1940 
Willkie  declared  that  Roosevelt  would  lead 
this  country  into  war  if  elected,  and  add' d 
that  he  would  never  lead  "ycur  boys  into  the 
slaughter  sliambles  of  Europe"  Both,  judg- 
ing by  later  actions  and  words,  were  deliber- 
ately deceiving  the  pt^ople,  and  withotit  such 
deception  the  President  couli  not  have  been 
elected  to  a  third  t.^rm.  T.iey  were  almost 
as  unreliable  as  Hitler,  of  whom  the  bitter- 
est criticism  is  that  he  never  respects  his 
pledged  word.  That  Is  the  reason  England 
will  not  consider  making  a  treaty  with  him 
He  respects  no  treaties  and,  therefore.  Is  an 
International  outlaw.  That  is  the  reason  I 
voted  13  billions  to  aid  Brit.uu  to  overthrow 
him. 

But  I  suppose  you  mean  that  since  we  are 
in  an  undeclared  war  I  am  excused  from  re- 
specting any  pledge  to  keep  the  country  out 
of  war  as  far  as  it  was  possii  le.  I  pledged  to 
aid  in  keeping  this  country  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy which  faces  it  with  ts  debt  and  the 
colossal  cost  of  another  war  Certainly  send- 
ing our  ships  Into  the  war  scne  means  tctal 
war  It  makes  me  sick  to  tliink  of  the  boys 
of  my  country  led  to  their  slaughter  in  a  war 
not  cf  our  making  and  one  that  will  leave 
Europe  just  where  the  last  w  ir  left  it.  A  war. 
too,  that  was  dictated  by  E>.ecutive  order  to 
"Shoot  on  sight,"  etc.  It  I  bad  enougl-i  even 
wht  n  Congress  declares  war.  for  doing  so  will 
fasten  a  sort  of  legal  slaver/  on  generations 
now  unborn  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  to 
■liquidate  that  cobt  besides  t  le  moral  and  in- 
tellectual decadence  which  fdllows  great  wars. 
It  appears  to  me  that  my  p  edge  to  save  my 
country,  as  far  as  I  could,  ftoni  such  a  cata- 
clysmtc  calamity  is  a  sacred  obligation  to  the 
people  who  elected  me.  I  sympathize  with 
England,  but  I  must  rememl)cr  the  welfare  of 
my  own  country  first.  Aftei  this  war  Is  over 
we  will  not  have  a  friend  on  earth.  Just  as  in 
191S.  We  will  be  left  to  pay  the  bills  and  be 
"Uncle  Shylock  "  as  of  yore.  Now  England  is 
Insisting  on  a  secont*  Ameri<  an  Expeditionary 
Force,  and  they  can  afford  'o  spend  millions 
In  propaganda  for  it  as  they  did  in  1917. 

Honestly.  1  feel  that  if  I  voted  to  arm  mer- 
chant ships  and  to  send  tl-em  intc  the  v.ar 
zone,  which  means  war  to  he  hilt.  Id  have 
the  blood  of  our  boys  on  my  hands  as  well  as 
being  traitor  to  my  people  to  whom  I  sol- 
emnly pledged  to  do  all  in  ny  power  to  save 
them  from  the  hell  of  another  world  war  with 
all  its  hideous  aftermath  c:  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  decadence  i;i  all  the  arts  of 
peace  Let  others  break  their  pledges  if  they 
wlU,  but  I  respect  and  shall  keep  mine. 
Sincerely  yours, 

U.  S.  GUYEB. 
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ARTICLE    FROM    THE    SPOKANE     (WASH  ) 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


Ml'.  LEAVY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  again 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Hoase,  and 
through  the  Congressional  Record  to 
the  attention  of  the  country,  the  fact 
that  there  need  be  no  shortage  whatever 
of  magnesium  metal  if  those  in  authority 
and  who  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
duction were  to  give  greater  considera- 
tion to  producing  this  important  metal 
than  they  do  to  maintaining  the  status 
QUO  in  the  field  of  production.  Heretofore 
metallic  magnesium  has  been  produced 
unde^r  an  almost  100-peicent  monoc>oly 
by  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  and  a  price 
structure  maintaired  at  all  times  with 
relation  to  the  price  structure  prevailing 
in  aluminum.  The  price  of  magnesium 
always  has  been  about  one-third  higher 
than  aluminum,  and  this  difference  is 
exactly  the  difference  in  weight  between 
the  two  metals,  magnesium  being  one- 
third  lighter  than  aluminum. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  on  the  14th  of 
November,  the  Ofl&ce  of  Production  Man- 
agement issued  a  generad  preference  oider 
directing  that  all  magnesium  and  magne- 
sium products  in  whatever  form  or  by 
whomsoever  held  not  at  present  being 
used  for  defense,  must  be  reported  and 
held  available  for  defense  uses.  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  this  order.  It  undoubtedly 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense,  but  I  do  criticize  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  and  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  for  failing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  was 
presented  to  them  montlis  ago.  and  which 
still  exists,  to  produce  an  unlimited 
amount  of  metallic  magnesium  by  utiliz- 
ing cheap  Grand  Coulee  power  and  the 
large    magne.-^ite    depasits    at    Chewelah, 

Wash.    I  shall  have  more  to  say  concern- 
ing this  later. 

Magnesite  has  been  produced  from  this 
region  for  more  than  20  years,  and  has 
furrushed  approximately  80  percent  of  all 
maenesite  used  by  the  steel  industry  ;n 
the  United  States  for  refractory  pur- 
poses. Very  recently  the  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Northwest 
Magnesite  Co..  Mr.  E.  A.  Garber,  who  is  in 
charge  of  that  corporation  s  operations  it 
Chewelah.  Wash.,  made  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  richness  of  the 
Stevens  County  deposits  and  pointing  out 
that  a  single  quarry  of  these  rich  deposits 
Is  capable  of  supplying  the  entire  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  with  magne- 
site for  the  steel  industry.  His  plant  is 
operating  at  capacity  now.  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  employing  almost  1  000  men. 
This  is  producing  magnesite  only  for  re- 
fractory purposes,  and  not  ivi  metallic 


purposes,  but  the  article  clearly  demon- 
strates how  readily  and  easily  the  Gcvcrn- 
mcnt.  In  this  hour  of  need  fcr  this  im- 
portant metal,  could  turn  to  this  field  and 
secure  a  great  supply  of  metalhc  magne- 
sium at  less  than  half  the  cost  it  is  now 
paying  for  that  metal,  and  then  orders 
such  as  I  have  here  referred  to  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  would 
not  be  needed. , 

The  article  I  refer  to  appeared  in  the 
Spokesman-Review,  a  Spckaoe  ^Wa.•^h.) 
newspaper,  under  date  of  Nbvember  9, 
1941,  and  is  as  follows: 

GRE.^T  Deposit  of  Hemisphere — Such  Is 
Chewelah  Magnesite — ExnctrrtvE  Desceibes 
MiTHOD  OF  Production 

Chewelah,  November  9 — No  tnetallurglcal 
operation  can  be  performed  witjicut  tlie  aid 
of  refractory  material  that  can  iwithstand  at 
once  the  effect  of  a  metal  bath. 'the  slag  and 
the  furnace  temperature,  such  fire  thrir  in- 
tensities, Ray  authorities 

"MagneBite  Is  the  cnly  refractory  material 
which  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
necessary  technical  and  practical  qualifica- 
tions."  E.  A.  Garljer.  vice  presidfnt  a:id  gen- 
eral manager  of  tlie  Northwest  Magnesite  Co., 
said  in  the  course  of  a  highly  llmstratlve  de- 
BcripTlon  prepared  for  Magnesite  Day,  cele- 
brated by  the  citizens  of  Chewtlah  and  en- 
virons a  week  ago 

"About  5  pounds  (of  reflneci  magnesite) 
mutt  be  used  to  the  ton  of  st^el  produced  in 
maintaining  the  crucibles  of  the  basic  open-, 
hearth  steel  furnace.^  which  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  magnesite.^  The  entire  manu- 
facture of  dead-burned  magnesite.  from  the 
crushed-ore  storage  l^ins  at  the  Quarry  to  the 
finished  product,  is  continuou*  by  modern 
machinery  with  electric  power  t^iroughcut. 

"CAN  StTPLY  UNHTD  STATES 

"The  magnesite  deposits  of  Chewelah  are 
recognized  as  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,"  Vice  President  Garber  wrote  The 
June  issue  of  the  National  Geograplilc  Mapn- 
zlne  states  that  abcut  Chewelah  "the  isrpc't 
deposits  ^n  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  t/:  be 
found  here.'  ^ 

"They  are  of  such  extent. '  say?  Mr  G.rbfr. 
"that  they  are  capable  of  supplying  the  e:.*  re 
requirements  of  the  United  States"  In 
speaking  of  the  Finch  quarry  of  the  cop:ipany, 
he  Bald:  "The  deposits  of  magnesite  are  en- 
tirely crj'Ptalline  and  graduate  from  the 
minute  to  a  coarse  granitelllie  crystal. 

"The  colors  are  uniform  in  blocks  of  ore 
up  to  several  thousands  of  tons,  but  through- 
out the  deposits  these  blocks  ot  ore  grade  in 
colors  from  black,  bluish  gray,  and  red  to 
white,  due  to  the  presence  of  shght  amount* 
of  iron,  manganese,  and  aluminum 

"In  percentages  the  average  analysis  of  the 
crude  magnesite  Is  about:  SUica.  3  percent; 
calcium  carbonate.  4  percent;  iron  oxide  l 
percent;  alumina,  1  percent;  magnesium  ctir- 
bonate.  91  percent. 

"Due  to  the  form  of  deposit,  the  ore  is 
mined  principally  by  the  open-quarry  method. 
All  drilling  is  done  with  compreseed-air-driven 
machines,  one-man  type,  called  Jackhammtrs. 

"Oai  FLOW  CONTINUOUS 
"In  drilling,  the  holes  ri'  not  exceed  2,'S  ?•  rt 
These  holes  arc  chambered  and  loacieo  w.-h 
30  and  40  percent  gelatin.  "Hie  ore  pssse* 
through  two  gT.ratoTy  crtishers.  The  pnxluct. 
of  2-inch  maxlmtim  size.  1*  elevated  to  the 
400-ton  mill  bin  " 

Buckets,  of  which  there  are  100  of  1  ini- 
pound  capacity  each,  convey  tiie  ore  to  the 
unloading  terminal  bins  at  the  Chewtlnh 
plant,  S'j  miles  distant,  in  55  minutrc  to 
the  bucket.  After  being  reduced  to  a  p  ^- 
der.  the  rock  Is  burned  in  rotary  kilns-  125 
feet  long  and  7  feet  6  Inchts  in  diameter 

These  kilns  are  fired  by  powdered  coal 
Induced  Into  them  by  blowers  Abrut  40  COO 
tons  of  coal  Is  used  annually.  Each  kiln 
produced    about    60    tons    of    dead-burned 
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xnagne»'te  dally."  says  the  executive  "Before 
being  burned  the  powdered  magneaite  Is 
mixed  with  about  440  pounds  of  finely  pul- 
verized high-grade  magnetic  iron  ore  to  a 
ton  of  the  finished  magnesUe. 

•'Dead-burned  magnesite  Is  used  for  the 
lining  of  steel  furnaces  In  the  basic  open- 
hearth  s'.ecl  process.  Plastic  or  caustic  cal- 
cined md^jr.e.sUo.  used  for  stucco  and  flooring 

is  made  from  the  same  rock,  the  difforerce 
being  in  the  dei;ree  cf  heat  applied  and  time 
in  tjurnlng.  this  being  1,100'  to  1,4C0  F. 
versus  2.900'  for  furnace  lining." 


Free  Enterprise  in  the  Post-War  Era 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

'    F    NEvV    llAMPSm.IE 

IN  THE  SFN.JlTF  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.STES 


M  .I'.dau.  S'Tcmhcr  24.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF  JOHN   0    STUBBS,   OF  BOS- 
TON, M.-\.SS. 


t;;;:;  An;i  :.,.l  i: 
ii:.r.',.i.t  vl  :--;>'i:u 
Cii:.i:''<  :  .  :  ,i  cf: 
Tht--,-  Vt  .i;..  ! 
"bi>;i.C"  .1^  i;i 
fuppv-rt  •!.•, 
NatiCw.     '.\t 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Picsidfnt.  I  a.>k 
unanimmi.s   c(ii.<»'nt    to   h:ive   printed   in 

the  Apprndix  of  the  Rfcord  an  addrr.ss 

entitlrd  'Free  Enterprise  in  the  Post- 
war Era."  by  John  O.  Stubbs.  of  Boston, 
Ma.s.v. 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  addrrs,> 
was  oi'dcred  to  bi>  printtM  in  the  Rf.co.kd, 

as  lollow.s: 

.\  fp'.v  ni  :. •1'.-  rti;o  I  h.id  the  p!e...'-ure  of 
atldre*Mn(^  a  gaiheni;^  or  b.i!iki.rs  iiiui  bu>l- 
r.e>snie:\  of  your  neii;hbor;r.i;  St.ite  of  Wr- 
moiit  Tiit-f  :i.t  :;.  rriaiiy  i  t  wh^m  y  u  kii  x. 
a^rrtt'd  ;!..i'  bvi~:i.c>.>  ,is  i;-iial  w.i^  r\o  lij;.i,er 
ff:i.~:!);c.  t:-...'  'lit-  ,-ooner  «<■  v.i:.r  b.u-k  t,.  tlie 
U'.— .,  :is  c:t  :;.f  rir-t  \\\  rkl  War  t!ie  betrer 
V.I  iiUl  we  be  .lij.e  t>i  wtMtl.ir  the  present 
wor.d  \\v,r\.c..:,v  a:,ci  th.;t  it  w.ia  cur  task  to 
.,  il'.e  re'.cntle.ss  niachir.o  or 
;.'.;:y  u;-,.ch  it  v..i-  :.t.ir:y  a 
i;ry  a."-: 
irer^,  ready  tc  d:-pfr..--e  w.'.'i 
•iia;."  arid  do;r.^  tlii  :r  b(  s'  t  i 
ii: -e  rb,.ir:eu  by  the  Am  i.ca:; 
seriously  dutuibod  r\..r  th:, 
cri's?-p-a: ;  . -e.^,  \c>^  motic:;.  .■,:..;  (.■.  -•'.•.■  fric- 
tion in  cur  natlcn.il-defei-.^o  cfT.  rt.  They, 
Ju.<t  as  y  '.u  men  frcni  Now  Hanip.-h.re.  real- 
ise '.\v'  Vital  necessity  cf  ad..ptir.g  ourselves 
t..  s.f.v  .■•:■  r.i'ir.ie.  focial,  aiul  p.-l:tir;~tl  cr- 
cu:i;-'a;..'>  -  >,;•.  iv.g  from  t;.e  v\.i:  .\\\  ".h.-y 
n.-k  1.-.  tliat  lUir  CiVtTn.'r.e:.-.  aj  tl-.i  tXTir  .-- 
?  li  of  .1  free  and  den-.ciT.ttic  pci  p;-;  ..;ir:y 
Itself  d:l.ge!;t:y  to  th.>  iiew  c-.i;ai-.-.c  t.t.-k""  'f 
n.itior.al  readir.ess  a;.d  embark  \\\)c-:.  ar.  :•::- 
n..:.>tratne  policy  of  iir.:»y  at  h  :..■  .,:  d 
t.*..  :ent  mcbll:ZiiTion  cf  t  ur  v.^\\.v.:^\  ,■:•,:, r.'.i 
ag.ilnst   threats  from  ,ibr\-;d 

These  cardinal  pciti-.-;  ca:::;  '  be  -••.  s-icl 
too  cften  nor  too  visjorou-ly  Tb;s  Na-:on  Is 
engaged  m  a  tremendous  dob.ite  as  to  whether 
the  democratic  wcrld.  and  with  it  thi^  An-.*  ri- 
can  people,  can  .<i!rv;ve  half  free  ar.ci  h.:lf 
slave  It  Is  engaci'd  s:.  .-.r.  evaliia'i.n  cf  -.he 
A:r.tr;cnn  pcsitic:.  -^.r  ui-.ciit  the  w.  rk!  It 
1-  -:.  wly  gropirc;  :r<  w.iv  t.\\..rd  a  sclutum 
th.i'  muj-t  be  an  .\n'.tr..  .i-.i  .-,h;tic:: 

T:y  as  we  may  we  ki:  w.  det  p  In  ciir 
Ir.r.imost  s-culs.  tl.a*  Tb>  f,i-t  ot  .-Xm,  r.ra  :? 
u:'.q'.i-<t:c:-.,.blv  bcund  up  w:Ui  tb.e  f.re  cf 
n"i'>  ;;  rv.  c.v:;;.'.:';  ii  whicli  i^  :.,\v  thr>  c;ti  r.- d 
by  H:-:e:  ~  bui  :^  r  wcrld  r;;Ic  No  K  -.c:  t  cm 
tluu  u>a:.e  bai  fcr  powtr  bo  mi.-c.red  :". 
tern'.s  cf  re..:-.':  i.  r  evt  r.  c,  vir.tr.e-  I'  r.-.u-t 
be  n-.oas-c,  r;  vi  ;r.  i.'ecgn>rli:cal  d.  .'ret>  ct  Ir;- 
tude   and   lc:.^:t\u;c      It   reaches  far  into   tb.e 


ocean?  and  seven  Sfa.=  .  !•  1.?  a  b'd  for  the 
cstabli.~hment  cf  a  so-calltd  new  order  which 
stands  in  deadly  contrast  to  the  American 
order,  or  what  Is  known  as  the  American  way. 
This  enormous  .struggle,  embracing  practi- 
cally the  entire  world,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  mintary  and  political  terms  .ilone.  Eco- 
nomic matters  have  become  faciors  of  vital 
importance.     The  gigantic  demands  which 

modern  warfare  ir.akis  upon  industrial  ar.d 
P.nancial  resource-s  are  reaching  undreamed- 
of and  almost  astronomical  heights. 

The  costs  cf  the  present  American  defense 
program  are  clo-e  to  $50  000,000.000.  Over  a 
billion  dollars  is  expended  each  month,  with 
considerably  more  to  come.  A  Givernment 
spoke.'-man  recently  described  this  gigantic 
effort  as  merely  a  drcp  In  the  bucket  and 
added  that  our  total  effort  rriay  well  require 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $100,000,000,000. 
Germany,  that  same  Germany  which  year 
after  year  pleaded  poverty,  economic  ruin. 
and  Inability  to  live  up  to  its  cbligations,  has 
spent  more  than  100.000.000.000  marks  or 
about  $27,000,000,000  during  the  nrst  2  years 
of  the  war.  This  is  not  to  mention  the  fan- 
tastic sums  of  money  which  went  into  build- 
ing the  greatest  and  deadliest  military  ma- 
chine the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Whether  we  want  to  or  not.  the  United 
States  is  destined  to  play  a  decisive  role  in 
the  world-wide  contest  of  material  resources 
and  moral  strength.  Regardless  cf  Nazi  mili- 
tary successes  and  the  conquest  of  western, 
eastern,  and  southern  Europe,  I  venture  to 
say  that  Germany's  resources  are  far  from 
plentiful   and   defi:utely   below   the   resources 

Of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  stands, 
liirthermore,  a  mighty  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
H.'!en.-m.  that  little  silvery  isle  of  Great 
Britain,  democracy's  last  outpost  in, a  conti- 
li-  nt  blackened  out  by  brutality  such  as  ir.a.i- 
k.i.d  has  seldom  witnessed. 

I  have  said  that  this  country,  and  with  It 
';ie  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  is  in  a  most 
fortunate  position  as  far  as  its  resources  are 
concerned.  Btit  this  should  not  mislead 
anyone  Into  thinking  that,  come  what  may, 
the  triumph  of  our  cause  is  assured. 

The  true  test  of  the  strength  and  endur- 
ance of  a  nation.  Just  as  of  an  individual.  Is 
not  in  Its  material  possessions.  It  lies  in 
the  full  mobilization  and  the  Intelligent  and 
co:>~-nirti\p  u.<e  of  its  possessions,  riches, 
.  :;.;  l.i^r  bir  not  least,  potential  strength. 
1;.  r  litMbu-io:-.  of  i\merica  can  and  Aiust 
bv  p.if  .-ured  by  tliis  yardstick  alone.  Not  to 
c.  -  u  lilci  mo.m  tcf  leave  open  the  door  to 
ci.ii.L.-.  r  11-  jolf-ccmplacency  and  blind  faith 
iii  a  safetv  wiiit  h  i«  as  illusory  as  our.enemies 
V,  ;i;  it 

T^.i  >e  facti  must  be  stated  bluntly  because 
tluy  hav^  :\r.  important  bearing  on  the  out- 
come cf  t!..  war  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  To  many  slogans  and  empty  phrases 
are  befiiddlir.g  the  mind  of  the  American 
1  ;  k  w  -;>eak  cf  cur  enormous  resources. 
Uiii .:'.;.;'.'.•,;  p  -.vor.  and  self-sufficiency.  Yet 
as  socii  .1-  w  . -iin  to  tackle  the  defense 
task  we  r'>.iii  h  ad.^ng  into  one  diCBrulty  and 
shortace  after  another:  we  are  inadequately 
t:qti;p:-Hd  a!;d  wcefully  Insufficient  in  mate- 
ria..-. .:•  cur  cii-p  -ial;  factories  are  forced  to 
.■-hut  down  m  the  mid-t  of  the  greatest  arma- 
mcr.t  boom  in  our  history;  even  Important 
arms  contracts  are  held  up  for  want  of  mate- 
ripN  and  vital  elements. 

Such  conditions  are  Indicative  of  some- 
thi!;g  wrc.ng  in  this  country  of  ours  which 
boasts  truthfully  of  an  inventiveness  and  in- 
du^tr.al  ingenuity  far  superior  to  that  of 
foreign  countries.  Have  we  miscalculated 
cur  energies  and  potential  strength?  Have 
A'nerlcans,  the  builders  cf  the  w-orld's  greatest 
economic  empire,  suddenly  become  day 
dreamers?  Are  we  by  cur  own  will  ar.d  in- 
clination fooling  curs3lves  into  a  state  cf 
r^.  ke-bel  eve  readiness  which  is  simply  non- 
■~x  -t<  nt:* 

O:  c  tir  0  tb.  ~  \:  Ixg^ing  the  question. 
T;-.-.  .i:.--,ver  is  etr.yhaTiraHv  "No  "  TV.>-  people 
are  here,     Th-    le-ourcos  are  ii.rv.     The  ideas 
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%idustrlal  leadership  is  here.  Nor 
s.'^arily  grown  soft,  as  everyone 
our  hard-working  people  in  fac- 
n  the  fields  can  readily  testify, 
hing  has  happened  which,  to  my 
re  terrifying  than  mere  lack  of 
We    have    become    seU-corapla- 

■\o  longer  run  our  affairs  In  a 
appropriate  to  a  free  people.    We 

ward.s  of  a  government  which, 

history  proves  anything,  was  in- 

3e    an   umpire    and   not    the   all- 

faftor  in  the  life  of  our  Nation  and 
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say    that    this    criticism    applies 
1,  whether  they  are  Industrialists, 
professionals,  workers,  or  farm- 
true  that  we  have  become  ever 
t    upon    government    Instead    of 
the  servant  of  the  peo- 
n  us  and  our  decisions?     A  peo- 
to  live  and  to  grow,  must  be  free, 
peoples   die.    not    because    they 
they  wither  and  che  for  want  of 
r  lack  of  vision,  for  lack  of  cour- 
up  for  their  beliefs, 
that  our  Industrial   production 
efforts  fall  far  short  of  the  abill- 
Nation.     I    am.    of   course,    fully 
the  difficulties  ana  gigantic  ob- 
stand  in  the  way  of  converting 
economy  into  a  wartime  economy 
t  period  at  our  disposal.    How- 
fallacy  to  believe  that  the  adop- 
ir  economy  must  be  accompanied 
yment.  scarcity  of  faw  materials, 
and  migration  of  workers.    These' 
inevitable. 

not  deny  temporary  hardships 

such  shifts.  I  venture  to  say  that 

n  be  overcome  and  satisfactorily 

fflcient   Government    and    proper 

Which  will  utilize  the  experi- 
resources  of  industry,  busi- 

ance. 

in  the  midst  of  the  most  crucial 
war.    We  do  not  know  how  long 
involving  as  it  does  the  mate- 
of  mankind  as  well  as  their 
St.    But  this  we  know:  The  chal- 
the  threat  of  totalitarianism  is  a 
our  American  way  of  living  and 
must  be  met.    We  must  revive  the 
devotion  that  made  this  Nation 
l^uilt  it  Into  the  greatest  economic 
ial   fortress  of  all   times.     Steps 
mobilization  of  our  resources  and 
been   taken.     But   they   are   at 
fig  steps  forward,"  as   Mr.   Ber- 
has  called  them.     More,  much 
more   is  needed   if   the 
e  survival  cf  the  American  spirit 
t  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
ar  with  me  If  I  p>ermit  my  mind 
he  development  of  the  American 
the  achievements  of  cur  people, 
from   all   countries   and   places. 
Ir  own  traditions  and  their  own 
Yet  out  of  that  seeming  con- 
grew  a  new  common  dencmina- 
for  want   of  a  better  word  was 
merican  way. 

Americans  struggled   unceas- 

their    birthright.      "ITiey    wrested 

the  virgin  soil.     Tlieir  puny  ef- 

lit  workshops  grew  into  tremen- 

enterprises.    They  turned  to 

for  mutual   help,  confident   and 

In  cooperation  there  is  strength. 

work  that  created  wealth.     Out 

wealth  there  poured  an  unendmt? 

i|ioney  into  the  growing  industrial 

harnessed   the  rivers:   they  dug 

ntains  of  coal   and   iron:    they 

t>us  cities,  the  like  of  which  the 

never   seen  before:    they  pushed 

ers  and  sang  the  rousing  song 

and  stirring  nation.     A  system 

evolved  that  became  known 

rican    way.     This   system   rested 

mbined  strength  and   efforts  of 

and  money,    it  was  this  way  aad 
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this  system  that  made  the  Uni  ed  States  and 
Its  peoples  of  all  races  and  creeds  what  they 
are  today. 

And  now  we  face  a  new  ai  d  frightening 
chapter  in  the  history  of  America.  Dtirk 
forces  have  risen  abroad  that  threaten  the 
very  foundations  on  which   the  life  of  this 

Nation  and  lis  people  have  been  built. 

Democratic  rule  and  private  enterprise 
abroad  have  given  way  to  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment and  petty  bureauoiatlc  coercion 
Cooperation  and  free  will  ha-e  been  swept 
away  by  regimented  anarchy. 

Tne  new  totalitarian  order  aims  at  the 
three  pillars  of  our  society — mtn.  money,  and 
ideas — with  equally  devastatinj;  effects  Free 
men  are  turned  into  embittered  slaves. 
Their  thoughts  are  thought  lor  them  by  a 
group  which  believes  itself  to  have  ruperior 
wii-dom.  Ideas  are  persecutetl,  barred^  and 
circumvented.  Money,  no  longer  a  free 
agent,  is  an  Instrument  m  thi-  hands  of  the 
political  power.  The  power  of  the  purse  and 
taxation,  vested  In  the  people  under  a  demo- 
cratic system,  has  become  a  weapon  of 
tyranny  and  coercion  ready  tc  be  unleashed 
against  all  real  and  potential  nonconformists. 

Cur  past  progress  in  Amer.ca  was  based 
upon  the  concept  of  a  free  aid  democratic 
society  and  the  functioning  of  a  government 
by  law  that  made  the  entrenchment  of  per- 
sonal power  impossible.  In  order  to  safe- 
guard America  and  to  progress  further,  we 
must  keep  It  that  way.  Indl-.idualism  and 
not  bureaucracy  is  the  keystone  of  democracy. 

When  ail  is  said  and  done  we  mtist  face  the 

dangers  that  confront  our  Nation  from  within. 
A  torrent  cf  words  has  been  spilled  these 
last  few  months  on  the  subject  of  inflation. 
Yet  instead  of  discussing  this  threat  to  our 
national  welfare  in  a  straightforward  man- 
ner, many  Americans,  including  some  mem- 
bers of  Government,  have  used  the  specter 
of  inflation  as  a  whip  over  the  emotions  and 
fears  of  the  people  I  do  not  say  that  they 
do  so  with  ulterior  motive 

I  do  say.  however,  that  the  effect  of  in- 
dulging in  empty  rhetorics  on  a  highly  com- 
plicated matter  of  economics  and  finance  has 
been  to  create  a  state  of  confusion  among  the 
pec  pie.  The  net  result  has  been  to  drive  a 
great  many  people  into  forward  buying  and 
thus  to  aggravate  the  danger  we  all  are 
most  anxious  to  avoid  That  is  not  the  way 
to  unity  of  purpose  and  action  nor  to  sound 
nerves  which  we  all  need  in  these  trying 
times. 

Srcretary  Morgenthau  correctly  said  a  few 
weeks  ago:  "I  wonder  If  the  housewife  knows, 
when  she  pays  15  percent  more  than  she  did 
a  year  ago  for  a  bag  ot  flour,  that  our  supply 
of  wheat  Is  the  largest  on  record  and  that 
nearly  500.000.000  bushels  of  several  years' 
crops  are  available  in  our  neighboring  democ- 
racy cf  Canada."  And  equally  rightly  he 
stated  in  the  same  address:  "Tt  is  sheer  lolly 
for  labor  leaders  to  seek  new  increases  in 
wages  every  few  months,  new  increases  which 
in  turn  produce  higher  manufacturing  costs, 
higher  prices,  and  a  higher  cost  of  living." 

i  agree  with  Mr  Morgenthau.  But  in  the 
matter  cf  inflation.  Just  as  in  so  many  other 
matters,  we  are  hitching  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  We  talk  a  great  deal,  but  do  very 
little  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Let  cur 
statesmen  put  the  cards  on  the  table.  Let 
them  be  frank  by  all  means.  But  let  them 
be  counseled  against  such  blundering  scares 
as  the  recent  so-called  gasoline  shortage  in 
the  Eastern  States  which  has  only  served  to 
■weaken  the  trust  and  confidence  cf  the 
people. 

There  is  little  the  people  can  do  about  in- 
flation but  there  are  many  things  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  in  the  ^ay  of  preventing 
speculation,  organizing  and  supervising  the 
supply  cf  materials,  and  seeing  to  It  that  our 
Industries  are  kept  working.  To  call  upon 
the  people  to  fight  inflation  is  utter  nonsense. 
Inflation  Itself  is  not  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. The  policies  and  fiscal  dispositions  cf 
a  government  determine  whether  a  nation 
mufit   travel  along   the   slippery   read   of   in- 


flationary fever  and  Anally  toward  economic 
and  financial  collapse.  Nearly  20  years  ai;o 
Germany  kept  its  money  printing  pre^st8 
running  at  such  a  speed  that  money  soon 
became  valueless.  The  people  could  do  noth- 
ing atKiut  It 

No.  gentlemen,  the  best  and  only  way  to 

forestall  inflation  is  a  sound  fiscal  and  labor 

policy.  President  Roosevelt  himself  stated 
years  ago  that  free  governments  have  all  too 
often  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  locse  fiscal 
policies.  This  statement  is  as  true  today  as 
It  was  In  1933. 

Nor  Ls  there  any  justification  in  the  present 
national  emergency  for  recurrent  waves  of 
unwarranted  and  often  artificial  labor  con- 
flicts. Labor  conditions  have  not  made 
things  easier  for  the  American  businessman. 
There  are  millions  cf  sensible  and  hard-wtrk- 
Ing  American  men  and  women  who  under- 
stand the  difficulties  and  are  doing  their 
level  best  to  help  democracy  in  its  struggle 
for  survival.  So  do  their  trade-union  organ- 
izations. 

But  good  Intentions  alone  are  not  good 
enough.  Talk  of  Bacrlflce  means  nothing  if 
the  sacrificing  is  to  be  done  by  the  other  fel- 
low To  rise  above  these  disturbances  and 
bickerings  we  need  a  strong  guiding  hand 
without  fear  or  favor,  the  susjjen.sion  of  do- 
mestic strife,  and  above  all  an  administrative 
eScicncy,  reliability  and  business  sense 
which  Inspires  confidence  and  mutual  trust 
among  the  people. 

Yes,  lets  have  confidence.  Everyone  in 
the  country  will  Join  wholeheartedly  In  this 
cry  But  again  we  must  know  and  under- 
stand What  we  are  talking  about,  It  is  not 
only  for  the  people  to  have  confidence  in  the 
men  they  have  chosen  and  elected.  Rather 
Is  It  for  the  Government  and  our  public 
servants,  no  matter  how  exalted,  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  people 

And  -cw  let  us  think  of  the  future.  In- 
vestment bankers  have  a  way  of  mea.=urlng 
things  in  dollars  and  cents.  Perhaps  curs  is 
not  the  ideal  way,  but  Is  the  way  our  minds 
function.  Tlie  wealth  of  our  Nation,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  has  been  built  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  cooperative  enterprise.  It 
depended  to  a  great  deal  on  initiative  and 
the  courage  to  face  facts.  In  that  coopera- 
tive development  and  free  enterprise,  the 
man  in  the  street  has  played  an  enormous 
role. 

To  what  extent  he  has  become  actively  in- 
terested and  a  partner  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  Is  strikingly  dem- 
onstrated In  the  fact  that  Individual  inves- 
tors throughout  the  United  States  number 
around  15.000.000  people.  Only  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  these  millions  are  rich 
individuals  or  owners  of  large  fortunes  The 
majority  is  overwhelmingly  composed  of  per- 
sons and  families  of  small  savings  that  have 
been  invested  for  Income  purposes.  Total 
investments  of  savings  are  estimated  at  alj^ut 
IISO.COO.OOO.OOO. 

It  Is  this  money  that  has  given  flesh  and 
substance  and  mean'ng  to  the  business  cor- 
porations of  America.  These  billions  have 
led  to  the  credticn  of  new  Jobs,  new  oppcr- 
tunities  and  the  realization  cf  new  ideas. 
These  savings  are  the  dynamic  force  that 
make  the  wheels  of  Industry  and  commerce 
spin  faster  and  faster  and  create  new  and 
better  valufs  at  le^s  price. 

Today  billions  of  dollars  are  poured  Into 
defense  constructicn  and  armament  indus- 
try. They  help  to  make  the  country  strong 
arid  iirpregnable  against  aggression.  But  de- 
fense and  armament  Industry  is  admittedly 
cf  a  temporary  nature.  Guns  do  not  raise 
the  standard  of  living.  Ncr  can  a  nation, 
sitting  en  its  guns  and  bayonets  and  hugeing 
tremendous  fieets  cf  airplanes  to  its  besom, 
prosper. 

On  my  way  here  I  read  that  Federal  funds 
Invested  in  armament  plants  over  the  13 
months  endine  June  30  last  were  3  5  times 
as  lEirge  as  private  investments  fcr  the  same 
purpose.  The  exact  fie ures  are  2  7  billion 
dollars  as  against  $800,000  000.  Perhaps  such 
a  development  is  unavoidable   in  tunes  like 


these  But  it  is  not  healthy.  Ifcr  c.-^n  the 
salvation  cf  America,  cncc  peace  lis  made,  be 
found  in  temporary  and  eiueriitncy  public 
wcrks  as  advocated  by  the  Nalicntl  Resources 
Fl.innms;   Board. 

Mii'id  ycu.  I  do  not  minimize  the  value 
and    importance    of    emergency    and    pviblic 

works.  But  they  are  at  best  only  i«  mporaiy 
and  makeshift  measures  What  it  mere,  that 
kind  of  jxilicy  camts  with  It  il*  danger  of 
turinnp  millions  of  seU-re.'-peccing  Amerl- 
cai»  and  tlielr  families  into  ecCucinlc  and 
financial  dependents  of  the  SJlate.  Tliat 
way  lies  the  perpetuation  cf  an  Kl-pcwerful 
bureaucracy  and  tlie  eutrenchinfeut  of  per- 
sonal power.     It  mu.st   not  happen  hire. 

There  is  a  great  task  ahead  for  the  people 
of  America.  We  mu^it  again  build  lasting  and 
permanent  values.  We  must  thijik  In  terms 
of  permanent  construction  and  pirmuneni 
Jots,  of  Induatnal  enterprises  thajt  contribute 
their  share  to  the  national  welfare,  of  new 
dcvekpments.  and  the  further  gtuwih  of  the 
American  standard  of  living  Wtr  is  at  pres- 
ent Interfering  with  that  tiUly  American  pur- 
pose.   But  it  will  not  always  be  so. 

Progress,  as  every  economist,  business,  and 
worklngman  knows.  Is  based  on  tflie  extent  to 
which  idle  funds  of  savings  arfc  freed  and 
put  to  constructive  use  Where  Imcney  flows 
freely  and  in  its  self-scught  ecojiumlc  chan- 
nels, there  Is  prosperity.  Wher«  the  money 
stream  dries  up  and  it  unduly  regulated  by 
the  dead  hand  of  Governmtnt.  there  is  de- 
pression The  be.st  Illustration  of  this  unde- 
niable truth  is  found  in  the  c.".pltal  Invest- 
ment  figures  for   the  pro.'-pcrlty   period  and 

the  following  depression  years  During  the 
decade  of  1920-30  an  average  annual  sum  of 
three  and  a  half  bUlion  dollars  elf  private  In- 
vestments flowed  into  American  Industry. 
From  1930  to  1940— that  U,  In  the  early  de- 
pression years  and  the  subsequent  period  of 
Government  pump  priming,  theae  private  in- 
vestments were  reduced  to  about;  $700,000,000 
annually,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  former 
figure. 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  iot  self-perpet- 
uating economic  crises  and  continued  un- 
employment. Government  investments, 
which  111  themselves  are  nothing  but  the  tax- 
payers' money,  represent  at  best  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  former  unharnessed  wealth  of 
private  Investments  At  present.  Govern- 
ment—that is  the  taxpayer— Is  financing  the 
expenditures  of  the  emergency  But  it  might 
well  be  understood  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
cerned that  only  when  private  financial  In- 
vestments are  lifted  again  to  tlieir  former  or 
higher  levels  will  it  be  possible  tc  resume  the 
forward  march  of  American  Industry. 

If  you  will  permit  me.  I  should  like  to  sum 
up  some  of  the  thoughts  that  I  have  touched 
on  and  to  do  so  in  a  constructive  manner; 
for  I  feel  that  my  talk  today  may  have  seemed 
exccss^ively  critical  and  I  recogni^  that  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  criticize.  Far  be  it  f»om  me,  how- 
ever, to  hold  up  for  your  inspection  a  pro- 
gram for  America  or  to  even  Indicate  that 
the  points  I  wish  to  make  are  all  of  the 
thine?  that  need  doing  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
there  are  eight  major  fields  to  thlch  we  can 
weU  give  our  most  careful  reflection. 

1  The  moral  fiber  of  the  Amprican  people 
needs  toughening  We've  got  to  stop  think- 
ing only  in  terms  of  rights  and  privileges  and 
think  in  terms  of  responslbUimes  and  cbli- 
gations. 

2.  It's  time  for  realistic  thinking  about 
prices  and  price  control.  You  cant  put  a 
ceiling  on  some  factors  that  en^er  Into  prices 
and  encourage  others  to  soar  into  the  strato- 
sphere. Nor  can  you  put  an  artificial  limit 
on  profits  that  will  result  in  economic 
strangulation  These  are  economic  facts  we 
need  to  keep  before  us 

3.  How  we  finance  the  defence  program  is 
tremendously  important.  Taxes  are  going  to 
be  a  heav7  burden.  And  I  beliete  that  Amer- 
icans will  accept  the  Increased  tax  burden 
readily  But  let  the  taxes  be  levied  in  accord 
With  the  soundest  principles  of  eccnomic  law 

I   so  that  the  well  sprmgs  cf  enterprise  win  not 
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be  dried  up  or  permanpntly  impaired  I  ■  - 
cut  nor.e.s.-ent  al  jperding  to  the  bone  l«* 
Us  pay  a«  we  go  for  as  much  of  the  ci(  f  i.^e 
pro'^ram  ns  possible 

4  The  Natlcn  needs  a  firm  and  fair  UVxr 
policy  I  believe  sincerely  m  the  patriotic 
desire  of  the  great  mass  of  employers  ai.:l 
empli  yee«  t--^  work  together  In  this  naTlMial 
emergency  No  one  should  be  r::Ci'U;a?od  rr 
permitted  to  capitalize  on  t!.p  rrr.*  ■.  j- :.cv  for 
their  own  selfish  end' 

5  Let  u.s  plan  thr-  0.i-f«-r.-c  pr-.-r  'rr. 
n  way  that  It  mov*  -  v. ,  ;■-.  r.ix  it.';: 
That  should  be  o\ir  fr  •  b'tf'.-., 
should,  as  well,  do  all  that  i.s  {joa^-.l;! 
vent  economic  dislocations  In  ncr.ciif- ;  c  in- 
dustries that  give  employment  '<i  ir.i'.li;  ;:<  •  f 
Americans  This  calls  for  a  n.-'f  rr.ii-tic 
policy  with  respect  to  prlorltie,'  urd  '■•r'.-p^lc 
r  'X  Tr/iterlal.s 

f  I  't  us  recognize  thnt  wp  ir.u.-*  r'i  rite 
certain  p  .wers  to  goven-.mc:.:  w).:  h  ir-  c-- 
»ential  to  swift  action  ir.  tiio  p;i'-<:.'  cn^fi- 
gency  But  let  us  recognize,  too.  that  these 
powers  are  relinquished  on'./  for  the  duration 
and  should  be  restored  to  the  people  or  their 
ri'pre"i»'Mtnt Ives  immedi.itely  the  fmcriT;.  v  :- 
terminated  W!it  rever  p'  s.-:blo  temp  i.'.rv 
controls  over  cur  economic  system  .'hri!  i  he 
vrirten  Into  legislation  In  siirh  ma!'.i".rr  ■>.■,* 
tl',.  v  w.'A  Trrminnte  autom:i 
c'  the  enior«eii<~v  VVirhc; 
the  part  of  tl-.  p- 
giving  up  volui  •  ' . 
are  armir.g  to  c'..  :'■  :,-! 

7  Let  us  ren'.'  n  '  *  r  •■,  •.*  a  frn  r.  '.v  '  f  ^  -.y- 
I'll  has  been  ;i*  •li.'  :  i:.!  r.  n  I'f  .•\n-.t  r  ar. 
j''r_':'S«  and  that  the  um'  of  pri\a'f  -.'.-.ir.gs 
!:;  •):•'  period  lmmedi:i'''lv  after  the  r  rv.f  r-^'-  rry 
v".'.;;  b'  e.s.«ent la;  if  we  rrc  'p  '^.l^:\•\t■r  a  d;:Ti- 
('.:1'  .md  tr^'inv:  ptMid  that  ;s  .-urc  t^;  coir.e. 
A'  ♦;.  it  time  we  will  need  every  possible  In- 
1  ■  r.'ive  to  the  free  flow  of  private  capital. 

8  .-\nd  in  conclusion,  let  us  above  all  recall 
th:i:  Anv":;ra  has  been  tnilU  upon  the  cornpr- 
."^ti  :■,•  .  {  , :  ciiv.ciual  froed'-m      Let  us  ctiard  *hc 

..•'  i:.(;i'..(iii.i;  h;>  reii^i'  '.-^  fr'-c- 
:' -' i\  fr.ed  m  *.>  (■r,)i\rr.v.c  f!'>-- 
•■i.r'.  !!.',--»  fried  ir.';  u  i'!.  t!"."  i;'- 
■','  F  r  wit;.  •■;•  .mv  i  !;e  i  f  •he:n 
■.I  .1  ly.err  ~\\i\\  .  t  -he  tiv.r.:;  we  are 
'ii.it  mixture  I  ',  :ii-::-\i':.  y.^  ard 
p.raf-rns  whuii  ue  a:o  j'.r 'i-.d  t -■ 
e:  ic.'i  u  av 
e   iv..  -.i^e  I    bri:;^ 
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POEM    nv    r.fvFC.ORY    HII.EY    TOOHEY     OF 
RIAINF   COLNTYP   OKI  A 


Mnt  JOMNSON  of  Ck;.il..-:r.a  Mr. 
Spcpikor.  tlv;'  pit. -'.Tit  iiilcnia:  :':r..i'.  c:';,-:s 
ha^  in.-pi!'  d  >on;e  ot  ow:  mt\i*e.-*  \viitt.r.> 
and  ports  •(!  tx-v.es..  t'lt'ir  .^t'nttr.u'nt-  in 
prose   and   poem.v     One  of   Okiahonia  s 


\v  ;;-k:v  v.r.  p.f '  G:ceor\  R:Kv  Toohey, 
,i  !,r'i:r.;:v  rr  ;.  i';z  n  cf  Bkune  County. 
Ck;.i  .  i;;i.-  :*cent;y  crmpo.^ed  a  splendid 
atici  f.,:fi[;il  poem  called  The  Con- 
qu't  ■;■.  H'  has  t>-fn  cood  enough  to  send 
nie  a  copy  ct  .sanu-.  This  poem  is  well 
\vi!*!-i  readins  and  I  hieaitily  commend  it. 
B- lievme  u  to  b''  of  in'rrfSt  to  citizens 
ev-rv\vl;t  :■•■  and  tha'  ]•  oii-tht  to  be  pre- 
Sfivi  d.  I  h.ave  .-•cuti.i  u::animou,-  con- 
s'nt  (  rhi.'  H'.u-'  to  hav'  -amp  in.berted 
in  ih---  CoNdRES.^i' jn\l  Record.  Fjilowing 
1.-  ttH-  piii-m  t  h.t'  -ix-.ik-  inr  it-i  If : 

Wi.i  1.  I;--ler's  legions  onward  sped 

O  ■  ■:   Fi:    pe's   darken'd   gory  plain. 
As    It;:..         as   the   hordes   once   led 

By  Ki;b:a  Klian  and  Tamerlane. 
I:,   -n.i  ukirmg  ruins  great  cities  fell 

Bri  are  his  mighty  armed  power, 
A:id  nations  shook  as  raging  hell 

Engulfed  the  earth  each  passing  hour. 

Ni-'W  worshipped  as  a  Nazi  god, 

The  master  of  their  destined  fate, 
The  path  this  hostile  tyrant  trod 

I--  strewn  with  wrecks  of  many  a  state; 
Wi'ii   pestilence  and  famine  scourged 

.^:.d    tr' fd,    m's   altars  overthrown. 
li.-  sir>i>'  !  i.ams  are  strongly  forged 

T!i  1'   ;^.e  r.'.it;:i'   we.ir  a  victor's  crown. 

W  .• :.  b:  .b-:v  h.-  n..ister  art 

T  J    b   l-tfr   up   i.is  subtle  schemes, 
This  demon  with  a  tiger's  heart 

Of  fame's  undying  glory  dreams; 
No  vain  emperors  conquest  might 

Had  wrought  such  misery  and  woe. 
Or  trampled  on  man's  human  right 

As  this  relentless  mortal  foe. 

\\.-':.   at  one  scruple  of  remorse 

Ti.i   hounds  of  war  he  did  release, 
Tvi  smash  with  overpowering  force 

The  valiant  land  of  glorious  Greece; 
Where  liberty's  bright  beacon  sun 

First  shed  lier  sacred  hallow'd  flame, 
And  had  such  lasting  triumph  won 

Tlia'  ♦vr.itus  tremble  at  her  name. 

A  P  :.ir.fl   France,  and  Belgium  crush'd 

W.'.ile  Britain's  struggle  seems  In  vain, 
Witii    glowing    victory    thrill'd    and    flush'd 

He  strikes  with  deadly  power  again; 
H.-  :r.  i.dTy  tank-s  of  couquest  roll 

C)  r  i;i-sia5  red  ensanguined  field 
\\  i.ilr   ■  -n.'^'ss  thousands  are  the  toll 

T    :r.,.k''  1.1=  dauntless  rival  yield. 

Shall  this  ba<e  despot's  sword  prevail 

I:,  ev'ry  land  and  ev'ry  sea; 
Mm-*  justice,  truth,  and  honor  fall. 

.\:.d  all  be  bound  in  slavery; 
N      bot  while  England's  will  survives 

Or  brave  Columbia's  sons  are  true 
And  freedom's  deathless  spirit  lives 

Can  Ills  stern  arm.s  the  world  subdue. 

rrcgory  Riley  Toohey. 
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iatemfn:    by    ;he    n.\.io::al   auto- 
mob::.e   de.m.eks   a>:^ck-:.\.  on 


regarding  thje  scope  of  the  automobile 
busine.ss  in  Kansas.  The  reduction  in 
the  manufaaure  and  sale  of  new  auto- 
mobiles will  ^eriously  affect  employment 
in  the  State  bf  Kansas.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  ageticy  directly  responsible  for 
establishing  ithe  cuts  in  this  important 
industry  will j take  every  one  of  these  fac- 
tors into  confeideration. 
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pay  out  more  than  $14- 

in  wages,  according  to  a  study 

statistics  issued  today  by  the 

Dealers     Association. 

21  percent  Of  the  State's  tctal 

ale  trade  pay  roll.     Will  8. 

ita.  Is  a  member  of  the  board 

the  association. 
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dealers  account  for  $7,146,000 
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Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Au'.oni'  bi!c  Deali-y^  Association 
has  j^isi  released  the  f:;!o-Aint:  ^';.tement 


MonAiy.  November  24.  1941 

Mr.  ■WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
good  work  c  one  by  the  C.  C.  C.  and  Soil 
Conservatioii  Service  in  my  district.  I 
will  quote  i  ome  figures  relating  to  the 
camp  at  Clnton.  Okla: 

C.^MP  NO    551 

One  hund  red  and  three  contract  agree- 
ments com{  leted  totaling  19,765  acres. 

i-pPEH    WASHFTA  DISTRICT  NO.    104 

Two  hun(  red  and  one  agreements  to- 
taling 49,50  '  acres. 

Twenty  sTviced  by  Hammon  totaling 
10.266  acres. 

One  hun<  red  and  eighty-one  serviced 
by  C.  C.  C.  camp  totaling  39.243  acres. 

Fifty-two  completed,  totalmg  6.567 
acres. 

One  hunc  red  and  fifty-five  total  com- 
pleted C.  C,  C,  and  S.  C.  S.  totaling 
26  332  acre!. 

One  hun  ired  and  twenty-nine  to  be 
ccmpleted.    otaling  32.683  acres. 

Nintty-e:  ;nt  applicaMons  for  agree- 
ments on  fifc  totaling  21.592  acres. 

Number  c  :  miles  of  terraces  ccmpleted, 
740. 
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The    Spirit   of  the   Pioneer 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  November  24.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JED  JOHNSON, 
OP  OKLAHOMA.  BEFORE  OKLAHOMA 
STATE   SOCIETY 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  J^r. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  by  die 
House.  I  am  pleased  to  include  herewith  a 
short  addrei^s  delivered  by  me  before  the 
Oklahoma  State  Society,  and  broadcast 
by  station  "WINX.  Washington,  Tuesdr.y, 
evening.  November  18.  1941.    It  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Okl.'ihomans,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  It  has  been  said  that 
America  is  boundd  on  the  north  by  the 
north  star,  on  the  south  by  the  southern 
cros5,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun,  and  on 
the  west  By  the  Judgment  day. 

That  rather  broad  boundary  description  Is 
Strikingly  significant  when  applied  to  our 
young  Commonwealth  of  Oklahoma.  Like 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  has  grown  and 
expanded  until  today  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
Its  geographical   boundaries. 

Seriously,  we  are  a  cosmopolitan  people — 
a  melting  pot  of  all  the  land.  The  early 
population  of  Oklahoma  was  made  up  largely 
of  real  pioneers  who  journeyed  our  way  from 
every  State  In  the  Union.  The  early  history 
of  our  State  i,';  more  colorful  and  romantic 
than  any  storybook.  Although  one  of  the 
youngest  States  In  the  Union,  being  the 
forty-sixth  star  added  to  our  flag,  Oklahoma 
has.  from  Its  Inception,  been  one  of  the 
brightest  of  all  the  stars  in  the  constellation. 
It  was  in  keeping  with  the  pioneer  spirit 
and  her  colorful  history  that  Oklahoma  was 
opened  for  settlement  with  the  famous,  dar- 
ing, and  picturesque  run  of  1889.  History 
records  there  were  other  runs  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Then,    12    years    later,    some    of    us    recall 
vividly   the   Federal    land   drawing    marking 
the   opening   for   settlement   of   the   Klowa- 
Comanche  country  In  southwest  Oklahoma. 
Although    it    was    far    less    picturesque    and 
colorful  than  was  the  daring  run  of   1889,  It 
was  the  latter  opening  In  which  my  family 
participated,  and  I  therefore  •.■emcmt>er  it  as 
vividly  as  if  it  were  yesterday.     At  that  time 
much    of    Oklahoma    was    still    a   wild    and 
woolly    country — no    fences,    no    roads,    and 
only  a  few  trails.     The  lonesome  howl  of  the 
coyote  could  be  heard  in  almost  any  commu- 
nity.    The  plover  and  curlew  were  still  there 
In  abundance,  as  were  the  prairie  chickens 
and    other    wildlife.     Rich,     luscious    fruits 
clustered  on  the  wild  vines   that  had  never 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  '.he  white  man. 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  who  1  as  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  twc   United  States 
Senators  elected  from  Oklahcma  at  statehood. 
34  years  ago   and  who  served  <  ur  people  with 
distinction  In  the  United  Stares  Senate,  has 
Just   paid   a   beautiful   and   tcuching  tribute 
to  our  State.    He  has  told  us  considerably  of 
the  early  history  of  Oklahoma,  and  especially 
the  important  part  played  by  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes   ir.    its  early   formation.     I^t   me 
add  that  Oklahcma  is  proud  <  f  her  lar^e  In- 
dian population  and  the  inval  aable  contribu- 
tion of  many  triljes  as  well  as  illustrious  in- 
dividual Indians  In  molding  our  great  young 
Commoiiwcaltli.     But,   lest   wi     forget,    there 


wirf  many  otiiers  who  played  major  roles  in 
that  thrilling  and  romantic  lite  drama.  Time 
does  not  permit  our  calling  the  names  of  all 
the  brave  mtn  and  heroic  women  wiio  helped 
make  Oklahoma  great. 

Much  might  t>e  said  in  tribute  to  thou- 
sands of  early  pioneers  who  severed  all  home 
tics  In.  other  States,  gave  up  the  comforts  cf 
life.  a»d  blazed  their  way  througli  deip 
forests  in  covered  wagons  over  dim  trails  that 
led  to  the  new  country  where  they  were  to 
make  their  future  homos.  Suffice  to  say  that 
tlie  early  history  of  the  Oklahoma  pioneers 
is  the  story  of  severe  hardship*,  long  droughts, 
dire  deprivations,  and  serious  sacrifices  of  our 
rugged  and  undaunted  lorebcarers  who  settled 
in  a  new,  untried  country  and  bore  those 
hardships  with  determination  and  courage 
tiiat  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  daring  and  dauntless  spirit  of 
those  early  pioneers  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  celebrate  and  sing  the  praises  of  the  fairest 
"daugliter  of  the  West"  on  this  happy  oc- 
casion. 

This  evening  as  w^e  proudly  salute  out  be- 
loved Oklahcma  as  she  passes  in  the  parade 
of  States  what  a  marvelous  transition  has 
occurred  No  longer  Is  it  the  wild,  untamed 
country  where  coyotes  roamed  the  prairies, 
cattle  rustlers  ran  rampant,  and  outlaws 
staged  their  daring  hold-ups.  Today  the 
magic  story  of  Oklahcma  Is  that  of  a  vast 
virgin  area  transformed  to  that  of  a  modern 
Slate  of  nearly  2.500.000  progressive,  peace- 
loving.  God-fearing,  patriotic  people  A 
present-day  view  of  Oklahoma  Is  not  merely 
a  panorama  of  broad  prairies,  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  enchanting  landscapes,  the  pic- 
ture she  presented  only  50  years  ago.  but  in 
addition  to  all  of  her  scenic  beauties  she  is 
now  a  State  of  thriving  cltlei?.  modern  towns, 
and  progressive  communities,  with  tall  sky- 
6crapcr.«.  beautiful  churches,  lovely  parks, 
scenic  lakes,  waving  wheatfields,  modern  air- 
ports, and  paved  highways. 

Oklahoma's  public-school  S3rstem  Is  second 
to  none  In  all  of  the  South,  and  we  are  Justly 
proud  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  all 
filled  to  the  overflowing  with  ambitious 
youth,  who  are  the  hope  of  the  Nation  of 
tomorrow.  More  schoolhouses  ha%-e  Ijeen 
built  in  Oklahoma  within  the  past  10  years 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  the  marvelous  development  of  Oklahoma 
during  the  p.ist  half  century  Is  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  the  mind  of  man. 

Today  Oklahoma  ranks  first  In  the  produc- 
tion of  zinc  and  broomcorn;  second  In  the 
production  of  lead,  pecans,  and  sorghum; 
third  in  the  production  of  wheat:  and  fourth 
In  the  production  of  cotton.  Oklahoma's 
production  of  alfalfa,  corn,  cats  barley,  kaftir- 
corn,  milo  maize,  peanuts,  and  many  other 
crops  h&s  placed  her  first  in  diversified  crops 
of  all  the  Southland. 

Oklahoma  is  also  forging  fast  to  the  front 
as  one  of  the  leading  livestock  States  of  the 
Nation.  The  raising  of  blooded  livestock, 
especially  cattle,  horses,  hoes,  and  sheep,  has 
brought  the  owners  rich  returns.  Oklahcma 
has  wen  more  first  prizes  at  the  livestock 
exhibits  in  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  on  draft 
horses  than  any  other  State.  There  are  no 
better  beef  steers  or  dairy  cattle  to  be  found 
In  the  world  than  those  that  graze  en  Okla- 
homa prairies,  where  not  so  many  years  ago 
the  butlalo  roamed  at  will  and  was  master  of 
all  he  surveyed. 

Oklahoma  is  the  third  largest  oil-producing 
State  in  the  Nation.  It  has  already  pro- 
duced alDout  5,000,000.000  barrels  since  oil 
was  first  discovtrcd  in  the  State  in  1891  and 
is  now  producing  about  150.000.000  barrels 
per  year  from  a  known  and  proven  reserve 
supply  estimated  to  be  mere  than  a  billion 
barrels.  Oil  is  now  produced  from  over  50.000 
wells,  which  drain  more  than  a  million  acres 
located  in  52  of  the  State's  77  counties.  The 
value  of  this  oil  production  totals  more  than 
$160,000,000  yearly  and,  in  addition  the  pro- 
duction of  natural  gasoline  and  natural  gas 


U  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000  annually. 
There  are  25  rcfinenos  located  in  the  State 
and  over  100  naturai-gasoilne  pltnt.s. 

Tlie  State  of  Oklahoma  has  a  very  direct 
Interest  in  evory  barrel  of  oil  produced  wnhm 
the  State.  The  grass  productiori  tax  which 
it  levies  on  this  production  aikicunted  to 
$8,300,000  in  1940 

Th»se  figures  n  fleet  the  great  importance  of 
oil  to  our  State.  This  Oklahoma  oil  Is  also 
Vitally  important  to  the  Nation  in  the  present 
emergency,  both  because  cf  Us  Volume  and 
its  central  location.  Oklahcma  4<^ccuntB  for 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States,  but  supplies  over  10  percent  cf  all  of 
Us  oil. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  bklahcmans 
have  abundant  reasons  for  being  especially 
grateful  for  all  of  our  tempwral  a«  well  as  our 
spiritual  bleismgs.  We  are,  Indefd,  thankful 
to  Almighty  God,  master  and  niakcr  of  the 
universe,  for  all  the  multiplied  millions  in 
natural  resources  with  which  our  beloved 
young  Commonwealth  is  so  richly  endowed. 
Greater,  liowever,  and  far  mort-  Important 
than  lier  many  Inexhaustible  hidden  lakes  of 
oil;  her  rich  coal,  zinc,  and  lead  mines;  her 
fabulous  wealth  in  Lvestock.  agricultural,  and 
mineral  dcvclcpment.  Is  the  Indcjmitable  and 
Invincible  spirit  of  the  plone«>r  that  still 
permeates  the  lives  and  charatters  of  lier 
citizenry  May  that  same  unconquerable 
spirit  of  prngTfss  and  achievement  forever  en- 
dure in  Oklahoma  and  shine  forth  like  a 
beacon  light  with  undiminished  grandeur  to 
generations  yet  unbcrn. 


Whv  Parity  Prices  Based  on  1910  Prices? 


EXTENSION  OF  KIMAKK.S 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.-EN  I  .M  I ,  Ei 


Monday.  November 
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POEM  BY  J    S    STAMPS.  OF  CtNTER\ai!  E, 
IGWA 


Mr.  LeCOMPTE.-  Mr.  Speake: ,  I  de- 
sire to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  a 
short  poem  by  J.  S.  Stamp.s,  of  Centcr- 
ville,  Iowa,  which  appeared  In  the  Cen- 
terville  lowcgian.  Out  of  all  the  discus- 
sion on  the  agricultural  problrtn?,  there 
has  been  much  mLsunderstlindinp;  and 
Mr.  Stamps,  a  dirt  farmer  and  a  former 
school  teacher,  perhaps  for  his  own  en- 
tertainment and  amusement,  has  written 
these  verses  that  probably  contain  a 
gram  of  truth  and  wi.sdom. 

(From  the  CentervlUe  loi'egianl 

WHY    PARITY  PRICES   BASED    ON    1910   PKICEST 

(By  J.  S    Stamp«^| 

■What  is  this  thing  called  parity 

That  many  to  glibly  ute?       i 
Was  it  Intended  to  simplify      ' 

Or.  like  other  things,  to  corifilse? 

I've  at>ked  a  hundred  farmers.  I 

Their  answer,  if  any,  was  slow. 
Some  of  them  stuttered  and  tiled  to  define. 

Bust  most  of  them  said,  "doai  knew.  * 

In  Webster's  it  is  a  simple  word. 

Means  what  is  "equal  or  fair  '* 
But  In  our  farm  ec  nomics  rn  W 
It  has  powers  Ijeyond  compare! 
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It      1  Tjiaglc   mighty  cure-all 

Wii<,.>f  vkUjc  farmers  should  see. 

Then  they  wouldn  t  ask  for  prices. 
They'd  ask  fur  "parlt}"! 

This  parity  won't  bring  them  up 

To  live  in  modern  wavi. 
But  farmers  shouldn't  a-k  for  more 

Than  of  "hurse  and  buggy  days  "I 

P   :   '     based  on  1910 

Akiii.nst  farmers  w  ulf!  be  <-::-.; 
It  would  keep  them  i:.  t:.e  "ci   u;  h   u-t- 
\Vh.  !f    ';..  \  \  ■   al'A.iV-  brvr.' 


Youth  and  the  Years  Ahead 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 


Of     MISo'TRI 


IN    I  HE  HDUaE  Ot    HEP:il>ENTA  IIVES 


Tui'^duij    Sore  fiber  25.  l'J41 


ADDRESS  OF  PV I  CLARE  E  WOLF  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  HIX  I  Y-EIOHl  H  INFAN- 
TRY. THIRIY-I-OLRIH  DIVISION.  CAMP 
CLAIBORNE    I. A 


Mi  nelson  M:  Spfukfi',  tht-vj  \va,- 
rt'Ct'iuly  li>  id  Hi  J-lItison  City.  M;i..  [he 
nint'ie-'n'.n  as.p.UiU  (.■o.-ucntion  dl'  Jh-  Na- 
tion.li   C.i'!m:;c    r.ural   Lift-   ConU-i-rnc'\ 

tins  coiuerVMii  d-'ahns?  with  sonT'  of  t!-.-- 
niovt  inifTiii  i  a:it  probltms  now  conliotir- 
Ing  I  ur  Na'j'n      Undor  h':\\r  to  p.mt,  I 

in.sen  an  addrt->  You'li  and  the  Yfa:> 

Ahrad.  av  (:.''.ivo:.  d  by  F-vt.  Clare  E.  Wo.'.f. 
One  Huiid.'d  aiid  SiAty-ruhih  Inlan'i;.. 
Thirty-f.nii'h,  D;\;.<ion.  Camp  Cljiij'Tn',., 
La  : 

The  latf  P.v:  V:\i~  XI  .  r.cc  \vr.  •(  t!.>r  n 
people  en;.'ai;!d  :n  a^-riinilturo  ;-  r.\  re  ccn- 
tTitod  an<.!  pe:icffiil  and  Ip^^s  l..i');c  ;,-;  go  to 
%>•  ir  •!-.  :;  i>  .i  pc  ;.;.  ••]  t:^:-^  cnipioyed.  In 
f-.i;.  :■.^;  ■!-..•  ;;.•!'  :.■.:!  v  ,;-  -•  ".rix  more  fnan 
n  r.n  ■  V  tact  of  expt-nence.  I"  s  no  accident 
t!ut  peace  and  the  tilling  il  tlie  soil,  like 
xh-  '.  >o  halves  of  a  circle,  complement  each 
I  'iv  r  A  Hi':  n  c:ntirivjaUy  at  war  cannot 
{ir,  pt*::-,  c  !.  !  r  its  soil,  and  a  nat'.on  which 
nt'nUrts  Its  boll  c:'.nn'  t  '.or.i:  iini.i.i'.  ,;t  peace. 

.■\--  .1  consequ  r.rc.  even  .n  i  ur  c  p.-iidira- 
t;-  :i  !  :'  'he  soil  and  the  men  who  till  It.  we 
cai.i:  t  [-  prrly  av  :d  the  reality  of  a  world 
at    w,:; 

.■\.-  ;. ,  t  '.vf  .trt  n.t  ens;agcd  in  arnied  con- 
fla  •  .i:ai  in  that  sense,  we  are  at  peace.  Still. 
tlttre  ;.>  u.\:ch  \v.  »  tir  Mat:i  n.i!  hfe  'hat  re- 
.■-iinb::  ,^  u  :r  W,  .ire  it  t  it-Mr  eit  tMt  to  war 
to  htar  the  r...-h  ,  {  !\  ntM~  .;:t;l  ti.e  r';:nble 
cl  cai::te:t  I w  u.  i  .:.  1  •  .ir  'he  'itr-'t)  ::  ma- 
flt.:..  rv  .;:..:  ;;te  tr  :;.p  ,:  iv.  'T.  I.  .-..^  feet  as 
i  tjr  :;t,i:iV    -.^r  !:t.i>^<^  i:;  p:  ■  p.i;  .s* ;,  ;: 

V.'f  i:-.,iv  i-.cver  go  to  u.ir  O:;  tite  ■  'Iter 
h  iitd  :'  nt.iv  le  .  it'.v  a  :ar't-r  ol  time  T'.t.it 
nttid.  rcf...:;.  \\:-].:v.  '  te  b  > -m  of  tlte  :a- 
t^:r('  In  i.'Jtrr  •::•.:.  A:tter:e.i  cannot  e>- 
c.pe  t:te  -r^-e'-  f  u,.r  f  t  tlte  otTfCt?  of  war 
do  not  nmam  cc  itrined  a;-1-.;:;  ii\-r  b.  rders  of 
those  c  untries  which  ttcht  theitt  In  th:« 
ac;  ;':.(•  misery  a:ta  ci--:rti;  t.  :t  if  .i  Vs,!: 
f.th-!f  It  cne  port:  it  ;f  the  e.irth.s  _-t;r:.'.ce 
f\<  1'.-  MA.'.y  come  t,  bt  tr'.t  t'.tt  tu;:-.  ii:  tlie 
eitt  ;r;     u  ,  rid 

Fio'lt-rn.  re  'Ite  Li^t  c:-,-  \\.,r  c!:,l  not 
eitci  w;-h  the  tic.ity    ■:  peaee.    War:,  ttevir  t; 


T:.-  '•■f.f.'a;-  betwicn  armies  =tcps  with  the 
arte.:  '  ;:•  btr  th.e  effects  of  war  go  on  work- 
■.:.c  111- -.r  d' -'ruction  for  generations  after- 
V.  ltd  ThUi.  America,  whether  she  enters  the 
c  itflict  or  not.  must  realize  that  thrrre  are 
ttn-.fi.ri   '!-    problems    facing    her    afti?r    the 

ACer  the  V.  ir  Already  we  are  talking 
aliotit  'he  ^tate  cf  cur  national  aflairs  af'er 
the  war — about  the  future,  the  Ameilca  of 
the  future. 

I  have  purposely  allowed  cur  consideration* 
to  it.)  m  that  direction  because  it  is  in  the 
Amtrica  of  the  future  that  you  young  people 
mu.st  love  and  work  and  make  your  lives. 

Thi-.  is  a  convention  of  scholars  and  com- 
mon people  intent  upon  knowing  and  dealing 
with  the  prblet-its  of  the  sell.  And  today  is 
Youtii  Day  w.;.*  n  our  attention  is  focuied 
primarily  upon  youth  and  its  place  in  the 
probleyi.-^  of  the  sroil. 

In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  enumerated,  let  us  look  into  the  future 
and  see  what  problems  and  what  conditions 
rural  youth  may  expect  to  meet  a  decade  or 
even  a  »ew  years  hence.  There  is  much  about 
the  fu'^ure  that  we  cannot  know,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  things  we  can 
kito'A-  almost  as  certainly  a.s  day  follows  night. 

Before  we  go  into  a  discu=*icn  of  condi- 
tions after  the  war.  however,  we  ought  first  to 
atuilyzp  what  is  happening  in  Amerlci  now, 
f  r  ;:tf  fvtr.v-  tr. inspiring  now  are  saapmg 
t;.-    A::.    : ..  a  >  f  'ie    future.  ^ 

I  1.1  ■  .i.r.  ady  .ultjded  to  the  war  abroad 
and  to  our  own  deiense  effort.  We  aie  pro- 
claimed to  be  in  a  state  of  unlimited  national 
en;ercer.cy.  Our  industrial  production  has 
Increased  enormously.  Our  factcriej,  our 
trains.  truck.s,  and  cargo  ships  are  runniiig 
day  and  night  manufacturing  and  trarsport- 
lui?  materials  necessary  for  defense.  At  the 
same  time,  huge  quantities  of  raw  materials 
are  belnr;  extracted  Ironi  cur  mines,  our  oil 
•A  ells,  ar.d  otir  soil 

M'  anwhile.  the  demand  for  all  these  things 
l.i-  been  creating  a  fresh  demand  for  that 
most  essential  item  of  prcductlon — human 
labor.  More  men  are  working  now  than  at 
any  tinie  since  tlie  depression.  This  Ir. crease 
m  the  demand  for  labor,  together  with  the 
increase  in  the  laborer's  hourly  wage,  h^s  cre- 
ated a  new  urban  prosperity  and  boosted  the 
city's  power  of  consumption. 

We  are  tempted  to  contemplate  this  new 
pro-penty  wath  satisfaction,  even  thot;,gh  we 
knew  it  may  only  be  the  prelude  to  wfr.  At 
least  the  laboring  n.an  has  money— he  is 
prospevcus;  he  can  live  for  a  while  at  least. 

Even  the  farmer  feels  the  efifects  of  cefenss 
spending.  When  the  laborer  has  money  he 
e<its  more  food  and  buys  more  clothing — ar- 
ticles which  mu;t  be  manufactured  from  raw 
materials  supplifd  by  the  scil.  And  over  and 
above  the  new  demand  for  farm  products 
created  by  employment  and  better  wages, 
tliere  is  the  added  demand  for  materials 
which  go  directly  into  defense.  Woql,  meat, 
and  grain  are  as  necessary  for  defense  las 
coal  and  steel. 

And  thus,  the  farmer  is  also  experiencing 
a  period  of  comparative  prosperity.  T.aere  is 
a  demand  for  his  products,  and  his  con- 
sumers are   able  to   pay  the   price. 

What  can  we  expect  to  ccme  of  this  new 
farm  prosperity?  First  of  all.  farming  has 
once  again  become  a  p.-ofitable  btismess.  a 
money-making  pr.  position.  Tliere  Is  a  de- 
mand and  a  price  for  farm  products. 

Urged  by  ordinary  human  tendencies,  the 
American  farmer  will  turn  his  ambition  to 
raising  as  mtich  as  he  can  and  then  rushing 
his  product  oiT  to  market  for  the  cas.a  that 
is  in  It.  His  goal  wall  be.  not  a  home  on  the 
land,  nrr  the  upbuilding  of  the  soil,  but  the 
acquisition  of  a  fortune  measurable  in  dol- 
l..rs  .si.d  cents. 


Soon  it  Willi  become  unprofitable  for  him 
to  leave  land  1  e  idle,  or  to  rotate  crops.  The 
farmer  will  i  aise  those  crops  which  will 
yield  the  highs  5t  cash  income.  The  result  will 
be  another  en,  cf  soil  mining,  during  which 
our  land  will  be  further  depleted  of  those 
elements  whi<  h  we  know  are  already  none 
too  plentiful.  One-crop  farmlrg  will  again 
become  mere  ( r  less  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  second  efifect  of  this  deiense  prosper- 
ity will  have  o  do  with  the  people  who  till 
our  soil.  As  long  as  the  defense  program 
continues,  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  farm 
labor  Alread ,-,  the  demand  for  farm  hands 
exceeds  the  si  pply  and  as  time  goes  on  this 
supply  will  st?adily  grow  smaller. 

For  one  thli  g.  the  draft  has  called  Into  the 
military  service  thousands  of  young  men 
who  would  Ol  dinarily  be  available  as  farm 
laborers.  Ger  erally,  however,  we  attach  too 
much  Importance  to  this  factor.  'We  are  In- 
clined to  blame  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor 
entirely  upon  the  draft.  Actually,  the 
dwindling  supply  of  farm  hands  Is  the  effect 
of  another  ciiuse.  Our  farm  youth,  from 
which  the  gr  fater  part  of  our  hired  farm 
labor  comes,  s  not  going  Into  the  Army  or 
the  Navy.     It  is  going  Into  our  cities. 

These  facts  you  have  heard  repeated  m.any 
times.  For  tlie  past  two  decades,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  year  during  the  de- 
pression, we  1  lave  annually  had  more  young 
people  leavln  j  the  farm  for  the  city  than 
leaving  the  city  for  the  farm.  This  shift  of 
population  to*-ard  the  city  has  varied  in  dif- 
ferent years  frorn  a  hundred  thousand  to 
the  alarming  figure  of  three  quarters  of  a 
million.  Last  year  our  urban  population  In- 
creased a  quai  ter  of  a  million  because  of  this 
factor — this  5  ear  the  increase  may  approxi- 
mate half  a  million,  or  at  least  enough  to 
counteract  tl  le  effect  of  our  rural  birth 
rate.  In  plain  language,  our  farm  young 
people  are  mc  ving  to  the  cities  wholesale. 

And  yet,  ti  e  American  tarmer  Intends  to 
produce  more  than  ever  before.  What  will 
he  do  for  lab^r'' 

There  was  1 1  time  when  the  farmer  had  no 
alternative  bit  to  hire  another  man  when 
he  fotmd  thai  his  land  required  more  work 
than  he  and  nis  family  could  do.  Today,  all 
that  has  beei  changed  by  machinery  and 
undoubtedly  he  American  farmer  wili  com- 
pensate for  t  ae  scarcity  of  labor  by  buying 
more  tractors  and  combines  and  m.echanical 
corn  pickers  Our  land  is  about  to  be  mech- 
anized and  r  sotorized  beyond  anything  the 
world  has  yei   seen. 

But  the  cl  ain  of  causes  and  efifects  does 
not  stop  here  Mechanized  farming  dees  not 
pay  when  do;  le  on  a  small  scale.  Therefore, 
as  labor  grow ;  more  scarce,  and  as  machinery 
takes  over  more  and  more  of  the  labor  ordi- 
narily dene  by  human  beings,  farm.s  will 
grow  larger  and  larger.  The  average  farmer 
starting  out  for  himself  will  find  it  almost 
im.p-^sslble  to  rent  a  place. 

Thsse  (events  now  taking  place. 'or  about 
to  take  pla(o.  are  external  and  tangible. 
Running  beneath  them,  however,  and  having 
ejects  of  evei  1  greater  significance  is  the  fac- 
tor of  credit  Curiously  enough,  credit  is 
most  plentift  1  when  It  Is  the  least  needed. 
The  man  wh  ase  business  Is  going  well  can 
always  borrow  r  money.  Likewise,  when  times 
are  good,  pec  de  are  more  confident  and  eager 
to  borrow  an  I  those  who  have  money  to  lend 
are  mere  will  ng  to  lend  It  With  the  demand 
and  prices  cl  farm  products  In  the  ascend- 
ance, many  f  irmers  will  consider  themselves 
in  a  position  to  attempt  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  of  their  own.  Jhey  will  feel  that  their 
present  final  cial  oulcok  warrants  borrow- 
ing money  to  buy  land,  and  banks  and  insur- 
ance compan  es  will  be  Willing  to  lend  it  In 
the  end.  the  financial  life  cf  the  American 
farmer  will  ci  me  to  rest  on  the  shifting  sands 
cf  bonowed  laoney. 
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As  world  conditions  are  row,  all  cf  the 
trends  which  I  have  described  wll  continue 
tlicir  upward  swir.g.  The  dcmai.d  for  farm 
products  will  continue  to  grcv.-,  prices  will 
advance,  and  money  will  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand.    Prosperity!" 

But  there  Is  nothing  more  c<Ttain  than 
that  the  defense  prosperity  we  now  enjoy 
uill  some  day  come  to  an  end  Eventually, 
the  military  forces  against  which  we  are  new 
preparing  will  be  crushed,  Tlie  war  will  t)e 
over. 

Congress  will  then  cease  to  allocate  billions 
fcr  defense,  our  vast  armament  and  con- 
struction programs  will  come  to  i  standstill, 
and  one  by  one  our  factories  will  return  to 
the  production  of  peacetime  ccmmodittes. 
There  will  be  a  lull  for  a  short  time — after 
that,  the  storm. 

Money,  which  now  flows  so  freely  will  be 
hard  to  get.  Work  will  become  -scarce,  jobs 
few.  and  there  will  be  uiK-mployment  Mil- 
lions of  unemployed  will  walk  the  pavements 
looking  fcr  work,  added  millions  bc^tau^e  of 
the  farm  youths  who  are  now  m-iklng  their 
way  Into  the  city. 

And  what  of  the  farm  then?  The  farmer 
has  never  been  one  to  slow  up  production 
In  the  face  of  even  a  certain  surpltis.  Thus, 
when  the  defense  boom  Is  over,  he  will  find 
himself  with  a  surplus  of  torn  and  meat 
End  dairy  products,  a  surplus  which  he  will 
be  unable  to  sell  at  any  price.  Almost  be- 
fore he  realizes  It,  his  creditors  will  start 
hounding  him  for  the  Interest  and  pay- 
ments on  the  moneys  he  was  formerly  so 
eaccr  to  borrow. 

Many  farmers  will  not  survive.  The 
bankers  and  Insurance  companies  will  take 
their  farms;  the  loan  companle;  will  take 
their  new  tractors  and  automobiles.  It  will 
be  a  dark  day  for  our  farmers,  a  heart- 
breaking day  for  our  farm  youth. 

The  wage  of  the  rural  laborer  All!  be  low 
and  Jobs  will  be  hard  to  get.  and  saving  for 
the  day  when  they  can  marry  and  rear 
families  of  their  own  will  reqiire  almost 
heroic  courage  and  p>erscvcran(e.  Farn;s 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  rent.  Many 
,  young  couples  will  postpone  tlieii  marriages 
end  others  will  marry  anyhow  and  attempt 
to  rear  families  on  the  income  of  a  hired 
hand.  And  through  it  all  will  filter  the 
dank  air  of  hopelessness. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  im  not  a 
pessimist.  I  am  not  criticizing  or  blaming 
anyone.  I  am  only  predicting  what  wlil 
Burely  happen  unles,s  the  people  (f  America, 
nnd  particularly  you.  the  youth  cf  America, 
realize  what  Is  going  on  roundabout  you 
here  and  now. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  bleak  days  I 
have  described  must  ccme  to  pass.  I  do  not 
believe  in  an  inescapable  gate,  and  yet,  I  do 
believe  that  America  is  about  1 3  face  the 
stiprcme  crisis  of  her  history  unle.=s  you 
rural  young  people  learn  and  letrn  quickly 
that  your  place  and  mine  Is  on  t  le  land. 

May  I  state  my  point  frankly  a  .id  bluntly, 
but  truthfully?  You  and  I  must  make  up 
cur  minds  that  we  arc  going  to  spend  the  rest 
of  our  lives  on  the  land.  Let  us  be  sensible 
and  know  wh  t  Is  best  for  U5  Flight  to  the 
City  L:  for  us  of  no  avail.  There  is  no  per- 
manently useful  place  for  us  In  the  city. 
Right  now  we  may  be  able  to  find  Jobs  and 
good  wages,  but  what  will  we  do  5  or  10  years 
hence?  There  won't  be  Jobs  for  us  In  the 
city  then,  but  we  will  still  neeci  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter  for  ourselves  and  cur 
families.  It  Is  obvious  what  will  happen  to 
us.  Along  with  ten  or  fifteen  million  other 
unemployed  we  will  walk  the  strtcts.  penni- 
less, homeless,  and  hopeless — rip>e  material  for 
whatever  form  of  radicalism  may  then  solicit 


True  enough,  no  huge  fcrtunr  awaits  us  if 
we  stay  on  the  farm.  Few  of  us  wiil  become 
famous  or  influential  in  the  usual  sens*;  of 
thc*c  words.  Few  cf  us  will  ever  become 
worldly  great  anyhow. 

Oa  the  other  hand.  If  we  stay  close  to  the 
soil.  If  we  work  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  using  the  land  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment for  oiu  livthhocd.  then  It  is  a  certainty 
that  we  will  ha\e  sectirlty  and  the  essentials 
of  happiness  The  choice  for  you,  as  history 
will  one  d<ay  bear  me  cut.  lies  between  the  city 
with  its  temporary  prosperity  followed  by  pov- 
erty and  strife  and  the  land  w.th  Its  unfailing 
promise  of  security  and  treedLm  as  long  as 
we  shall  desire  it. 

Funhenncre.  in  thus  securing  and  guaran- 
teeing our  own  freedom  we  perform  the  same 
Chan-  fcr  cur  city  brethren.  It  is  those 
thousands  f  farm  ycuthj;  who  yearly  make 
their  way  Into  the  city  who  are  responsible 
for  a  great  part  of  the  oveisupply  of  urban 
labor.  If  that  annual  trek  to  the  city  stops 
It  will  ^greatly  relieve  the  conditions  of  the 
urban  latwrer  after  the  war  is  over. 

I  know  that  my  appeal  to  remain  on  the 
land  admits  of  exceptions,  for  example,  if 
you  are  especially  fitted  and  talented  for  one 
of  the  prtifessions.  We  will  always  need  min- 
isters and  teachers  and  doctors.  But  no  one 
of  you  ought  to  consider  himself  the  excep- 
tion unless  he  has  positive  evidence. 
Frankly,  most  of  us  are  Just  average.  We 
fall  into  that  class  which  rightly  belongs  on 
the  farm. 

I  would  like  to  caution,  however,  against 
fallacies  which  easily  creep  into  our  think- 
ing. First.  I  do  not  mean  that  cur  staying 
on  the  land  will  cure  all  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  that  afflict  us.  But  this  much  ts 
true:  It  will  guarantee  our  immunity  agaiiist 
that  loss  of  political  freedom  which  inevi- 
tably  follows  upon  any  economy  which 
ignores  the  soU  and  the  men  who  care  lor 
the  soil. 

Secondly,  to  stay  on  the  land  does  not 
mean  to  resign  ourselves  to  a  subhuman  lile 
of  drudgery  and  poverty.  The  farm  need  not 
be  a  place  of  perpetual  sweat  and  toll,  a  place 
devoid  of  the  fine  things  of  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  can  be.  and  it  ought  to  be  a  place  of 
culture  and  refinement.  There  is  labor  on 
the  farm,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farm 
cannot  have  those  genuine  conveniences 
which  a:cience  has  contributed  to  human  life. 
And  anyhow,  labor  and  culture  are  not  in- 
compatible. The  real  farmer  is  an  artist  who 
combines  labor  and  culture  in  a  happy  me- 
dium. To  make  farming  our  individual  way 
of  life  and  to  make  it  attractive  is  our  part 
In  the  defense  of  the  American  way  of  lile. 

Before  I  conclude  I  would  like  tc  say  a  few 
words  In  this  connection  on  behalf  of  the 
man  in  the  service.  When  this  convention  is 
over  and  you  go  back  to  your  homes,  I  shall 
go  back  to  camp  to  be  with  thcjsc  thousands 
of  other  young  men  who  have  been  called 
Into  the  military  service — to  the  company 
street,  the  mess  line,  the  drill  field. 

It  Is  no  secret,  we  are  not  In  the  Army 
of  our  own  choice.  None  of  us  found  It  easy 
to  leave  cur  Jobs,  our  homes,  our  sw-eethcarts, 
nor  do  we  find  the  training  and  hardening 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  soldier  a 
pleasant  task.  And  yet.  in  a  sense,  we  are 
doing  all  these  things  willingly.  We  love  our 
country;  we  love  still  more  the  principles  of 
Justice  and  equality  for  which  that  country 
stands.  And  if  the  future  events  shall  re- 
quire that  we  sacrifice  even  more  to  preserve 
those  principles,  not  one  of  us  will  hesitate. 

But  we  are  soldiers.  We  are  parts  of  an 
army  and  the  purpose  of  an  army  Is  to  meet 
force  with  force.  As  one,  we  stand  ready  to 
repel  with  force  any  nation  or  any  individual 
who  attempts  to  destroy  oiu"  sacred  liberty 
with  force. 


And  yet.  the  whole  battle  of  freedom  is  not 
to  be  won  by  force.  Freedom  is  mere  than 
the  absence  of  tyranny,  more  thajn  liberty  of 
the  ballbt  or  liberty  of  speech. 

As  the  men  who  founded  this  Natloti  saw 
it.  a  freeman  is  one  who  lives  anid  Icves  and 
works  out  his  life  unhampeied  bp.'  any  force 
outside  himself.  In  a  nation  of  genuinely 
free  people,  security,  marriage,  aj  home,  and 
happiness  are  there  waiting  to  be  had  by  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  labor  ui^d  Itbor  In- 
telligently. I 

Tlii.  mtis  Jeflf rson  maintained  ihat  democ- 
racy, govenvment  based  on  a  fr^e  citizenry, 
could  never  work  in  any  place  except  America. 
Democracy,  he  maintained,  deiiandtd  two 
ccnditicns:  First,  an  educated  citizenry;  the 
second,  the  widespread  cwuerslilp  of  land. 
The  education  cf  which  he  spoke  was  already 
a  fact,  and  In  America  he  felt  th>t  there  was 
and  always  would  be  enough  lind  so  that 
any  man  might  have  a  plot  he  cfculd  call  his 
own.  Jefferson  said  that  democracy  could 
only  work  In  an  agrarian  natii^n,  a  nation 
of  small  farmers  living  intimately  with  the 
soil.  I 

Are  we  so  stupid,  then,  thajt  we  would 
attempt  to  make  democracy  wdik  while  at 
the  same  trne  we  Ignore  the  jtMl  and  the 
tillers  of  the  soil?  If  Jeffcrsorl  was  right,' 
then  the  most  necessary  task  tliai  lace-s  us.^ 
besides  beating  off  the  threatJ  uf  foreign 
tyranny,  is  the  reconstruction  if  otir  ivual 
life,  the  restoration  of  the  family  to  the 
farm. 

This  prodlgiotis  ta.-^k  In  the!  defense  of 
what  Is  really  American  is  in  the  hardS  of 
those  who  Inhabit  America's  far|n  land,  and 
it  is  a  task  which  devolves  iipoh  the  youth 
of  the  farm  more  than  upon  atnione  else.  It 
is  a  task  that  demands  imme(ii'<te  action, 
and  the  action  which  is  demaidcd  of  you 
young   people   does   not   consi.'^ti  in   writing 

books  cr  in  giving  speeches.  Yojurs  is  to  be- 
come farmers  yourselves.  An^erica  must 
have  more  people  on  the  land^  more  farm 
families.    And  who  in  Gods  name  can  be 

expected  to  people  the  land  unless  it  is  yeu 
and  I?  i 

I  plead  with  you,  take  my  wprds  to  your 
hearts  as  if  I  were  speaking  to  each  of  you 
Individually.  Those  of  you  who  are  about 
to  choose  a  vocation  or  a  profesilon.  stny  on 
the  land.  Preserve  those  thincrl  which  have 
made  America  great  ahd  free  against  thc2S« 
disintegrating  forces  that  threaten  her  from 
within. 

If  enough  of  you  do  your  Job  well,  if 
enough  of  you  love  freedom  riind  the  soil, 
then  the  battle  for  the  Amcrlcah  way  of  life 
l'  already  won.  fcr  life  on  thelland  is  the 
American  way  of  life.  I  J. 

My  buddies,  your  brothers  ana  sweetheart* 
in  uniform  will  repel  anyone  who  attacks  us 
from  Without.  And  yet  It  is  corJceivable  tnat 
at  the  very  moment  they  are  suffering  and 
shedding  their  blood  on  the  htt'lefield  the 
enemy  may  surround  us  and  anftck  us  at  the 
very  heart.  Or.  after  having  won  the  war  of 
force,  we  may  lase  the  battle  of  peace  because 
you,  the  youth  of  America,  have  failed  us. 
The  men  in  uniform  ask  nothing  more  than 
that  j'ou  do  your  part  so  that  when  they 
return  to  civilian  life  they  may  jeturn  to  an 
America  still  free  and  democratic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  personally  indeb'ed 
to  a  constituent.  Miss  Dora  Weber.  T  ;> 
ton.  Mo.,  for  making  available  copy  if 
the  address,  Youth  and  the  Years  Ah*  r:d. 
As  one  long  interested  in  all  youth  ;n 
rural  life.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  this  speaker,  one  of  a  number  at  thus 
great  conference,  presented  in  plea'-ir.g 
and  convincing  mnnm^r  thr';ph'.=  F,nd 
truths  vital  now  and  ;n  Li-e  yiaii  L.i.t.ad. 
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Mr.  GEHRMANN  Mr.  S;:<  ak- r.  I 
u\int  ti)  i.'il  ill.'  at!rn';Mn  (^l  tl:e  House 
tc  a  r.t  \v-  -'iiy  i:'.\-'.\;ii4  a  fi^iir,":  Mem- 
b'T  (if  •!-!;>  body  \. ho  is  now  .sU.p.t;  rn 
oi'Cina:ii''  ciin"'.i.ar.v  tn;-  a  Libulc'u  >i;:r.  u3 
a  ci)inr::;»  on  tor  iisirv::;  h;s  inllU' nee  to 
stTKft'  M'.fU'y  miliirr.   ri  i!!.;;'-'  w  ■:■'!)  rf 

Sevrral  c'.iv-  ao  I  ur iddui fd  a  HiAi>e 
Resolun.-n  Ni  :;-47  uiiich  has  bt  rn  re- 
ferred tn  'iir  P.iil  -^  Ci.nirniti''e  My  pur- 
pn-e  wa>  '!■  -.(■■i;!o  '.!>'  a;:p');ri' nirnt  oi  a 
srhc"  (■(■.■iinuttic  to  ir.\-e>;:t.'ate  tht  ac.v- 
iti'--  <  f  ratk-tr.  :;nq  lobby.-*-  an::  d-f'':-..-f^ 
C'lnM.ii-'  N,il>'sm' n  oi  brok-is  uliu  are 
Itachir.t;  ii  il:;  'iv  and  th.r  cM;/''niy  of 
th-'  N  ■  ;i);i  i:\  ii.i>  pi-iilnu-  nn^  rLfn;\-. 
I  want  to  ^'T  laws  pa^x'u  (U^;a^v;n^  rhLse 
rarkftrc;'^  Ml  :•.  t  U  3>*  rt':.;udi;  m-z  thorfF. 
Mv  i-'-i  I',''  :.-  -• :  >'n '*lii  n-d  by  tb.is  story. 
Lt '  i;,-  o't:^n  !h:s  nv-s  up  I  a-k  li'e 
Mtrr.b.r,  id  n:-,'  ao'ion  by  the  Rulis 
C-'-mv..A'r{ — an.i  thr  tirr.i.-  i-  no.w,  I 
hutwith  ..-k  unanimous  corix  nt  to  tx- 
t»  n(i  rr'.y  Mir.aiks  and  include  tr.i-  ntws 
s',  I  I  y 

My  r<-olution  is  aimed  at  th--  Icch.'rous 
cr-  a'u:>'-  fillnic  the  liotrls  iii  Wa-hmc- 
ton  and  cT'^wdmiZ  the  h.ill.-^  ol  G'  v-Tn- 
rv-nt  ri  paiin-'n^  a:^i  wh"  arc  bli  ■  cun^ 
piiWi'c  iniUi^try  arid  this  Nat;,  n  fvr 
conn'^ii-.>'"n.-  "U  d<  i'"A>e  contiacts.  I 
thiiik  u-  .-biculd  >i\cn^.\' ■,?.>'  {h>-:v.  bv 
brandmu  thtnr  as  •'doft-n^e  bri  k- r>  " 
Th'  ;r  r  in':rvU'  d  prosonco  will  itr.plv  tl:at 
this  dt  f 'n>"  pr'-cram  is  opfr.it>'d  t.  v  a 
privilrt: 'd  f t  \v  .md  that  cur  sys-on.r  tf 
busint.-^'^  L!'Mlin::s  is  not  with  ut  tain?. 

The  SMtc  iif  Wisconsin  b.as  h.u:  on  it- 
Ptattito  books  nrodol  Iceisiaticm  d-'s;en' cl 
tn  prt.'Vont  unbridhxi  lobbymp  with  re- 
spect to  ITS  l^Li-.dature  If  wo  allow  tho>c 
con' ict  nrtn  .m  rppor'unity  to  op-ia'e 
fla^-iant!v  wi'hiu:  roai.-tration  and  con- 
trol It  will  Qir>:icn  the  moral  mtepniy 
ci  ilv  Ciin.Mt  .>s. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  reflr-c- 
tion  on  the  nfficors  of  lemtimate  corpora- 
tions calli'd  hfio  to  facihtate  business 
arran-^omen's,  but  it  is  the  Icbbyl-t  wh.ost> 
int"ros's  aro  minical  to  the  ord:r..iry 
pf'cpie.  ;l-e  indu5in.ll  workers,  and  tlv' 
farn-iei.>*,_wh.  1  ai"  pa.wnc  tire  bills  to  am: 
this  N.itu^n.  Pd'i  ni  an  adniinist  rati\  e 
standpoint  wt-  d.o  net  neod  the  eld  liqo'i- 
veirdme.  fa'.'  ir-curryinc:.  h'.gh-powerrd 
ri;ddie:n''i^.  to  tnrz  th.e  procurt  mer.t  di- 
visions and  :ndu-t:y  to^iether.  Th-y  con- 
tribino  noth'rv;  an.d  demand  much,  tiius 
Inert  i-:nc  the  bd:  for  d^dense.  AUtadv 
tht-s''  paia,-ite>  have  rtctived  millions  of 
dollars 

The  l;b-r.:l.s  of  th:s  Nation  slu'vuld  turn 
thoir  attention  tti  tht-o  iniporiant  d-'- 
Xiicstic    matters   and   clean    up   our    ov.n 


■oryard- 
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mu.-t  demand  that  the 
pront  patriots  be  ind.ct'd  for  what  they 
aro — no;xious  .-urplu-sage  in  tvery  sense 
of  th"  word. 

If'r^.nr  the  Toledo  lOhio)  Blade  ci  November 
24.   1941i| 

W  \-;i!NGTON,  November  24 — A  suit  on  file 
York  courts  disclosed  to<lay  that 
West,  former  Ohio  Constressman, 
.'-cek.s  $637,000  frrm  the  Empire  Ordnance  Co. 
for  helping  the  firm  obtain  munitions  orders. 
\Ve.5t's  petition  says  he  was  eni^aged  by 
the  ccmpany  last  November  as  a  "business 
consultant  and  adviser  '  ro  a  comirlssion  of 
1  percent  of  gross  sali  s 

He  was  advanced  $13,000.  His  petition 
contends  the  additional  $687,000  du?  for  war 
orders  totahng  $70,000,000  oDtamed  by  the 
company. 

West  retired  from  Congress  In  1934  to  seek, 
with  the  New  n  il  -  blessing,  the  Demo- 
cratic senatcruil  i.-r.i.r.aticn  In  Ohio  He  was 
defeated  by  Vic  Donahey. 

He  returned  to  Washington  as  Deputy 
C/uvernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
but  soon  became  known  fs  President  Roose- 
velt'.* "liaison  man"  with  Congress. 

Subsequently  he  became  Undrr  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  only  to  resign  at  tlie  Insist- 
ence of  S-^cretary  Irkes.  For  a  while  he  re- 
ceived $9.0*30  a  year  as  member  of  the 
Processing  Ta.x  Beard  of  Review,  but  Con- 
gress In  1940  refused  to  provide  funds  to  pay 
his   salary. 

Last  March.  President  Roosevelt  nominated 
Wesr  a.i  ;i  memb-^r  of  the  Board  01'  Investi- 
gation and  Research  for  Transportaticn,  a 
$10,000  Job.  The  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  held  up  the  nomination  and  the 
President  withdrew  it  last  July 

West's  home  in  a  fashionable  Washington 
suburb  was  to  be  sold  under  the  sheriff's 
hammer  this  afternoon  to  satisfy  a  )udgment 
r  f2,781  obtained  In  Maryland  courts  by 
Wdliam  A.  Julian,  of  Cincinnati,  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States 

Julian's  suit,  filed  last  July  to  recover  on 
a  personal  note,  was  uncontested.  The  home 
Is  currently  mortgaged  for  $20,000 

The  Empire  Ordnance  Corporaticn  was  or- 
e mized  18  months  ago  by  Frank  Cchen.  Wall 
street  financier.  With  an  obsolete  Iron 
foundry  at  Penccyd,  Pa.,  as  its  nucleus,  the 
firm  now  embraces  14  subsidiarj-  corpora- 
tions and  operates  6  plants  and  a  shipyard 
Its  products  include  gun  mounts,  finished 
steel  plates,  castings,  and  telescoiDlc  sights. 
\V  ;  kn.-'wn  in  Ohio  and  nation  il  politics, 
Wt  -t  V.  i-  active  in  the  third-term  movement. 
Until  the  last  few  months,  he  was  a  frequent 
( .ulcr  at   the   White  House. 
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M:  V  ROGERS  of  M.issachusetts.    Mr. 

Speaker,  ur.dtr  la'.e  to  extend  my  re- 

j    mark-  m  the  Record,  I  includi;  the  fol- 

I   lowing   letter  received   by  me  from   the 


Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  also  a 
telegram  from  Governors  of  the  New 
England  $tates  to  President  Roosevelt: 

COMMO*WE.\LTH    OF   MASSACHVSETTS. 

state  Hbusc,  Boston,  November  19,  1941. 
Congressmin  Edith  Nourse  Rogers, 
Hou3e  tOjJice  Building. 

i  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  There  have  appeared 
in  the  prets  throughout  the  country  various 
statementa  attributed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Sta;es,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Secur  ty  Agency,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  ind  other  representatives  cf  the 
Federal  Go  .•ernment.  all  to  the  effect  that  the 
employmer  t  security  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation and.  employment  services  of  the 
States  shoild  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  indicated  that  a 
definite  proposal  for  federalizing  these 
services  Is  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  is  consideration. 

As  Govi  'rnor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachua?tts.  I  view  with  misgivings  any 
attempt  tc  take  away  from  our  State  a  func- 
tion that  has  been  successfully  developed 
and  operated  primarily  as  a  State  re-pcnsi- 
bility.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  best 
interests  <  f  this  Commonwealth,  and  in  the 
long  run  1  he  country  will  not  be  best  served 
by  federa  izing  the  employment  and  un- 
employmeit  compensation  services  of  the 
Individual  States.  This  view  is  shared  by 
the  Cover  lors  of  all  the  othex-New  England 
States.  F  )llowing  our  recent  meeting  in 
Boston,  \  e  have  sent  a  tele.gram  to  the 
President  jf  the  United  States  expressing  our 
opposition. 

In  the  ourse  of  your  dehberalions,  1  re- 
spectfiilly  urge  you  to  give  consideration  to 
the  polnti;  brought  out  in  this  telegram,  a 
copy  of  wnich  is  enclosed.  . 

The  St)  te  Advisory  Council  of  the  Mas- 
sachusettj  Division  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity ( form  rly  the  division  of  unemployment 
compensa  ion)  has  given  the  subject  of 
federalizai  icn  extensive  study-  and  has 
strongly  i  ecommended  that  careful  consid- 
eration bi  given  to  any  proposal  to  increase 
Federal  c(  ntrol.  In  general,  they  believe  in 
strengthening  the  present  relationship. 
Should  ycu  desire  It.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
the  factunl  data  which  we  have  and  v.hich 
might  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  your  study 
of  this  m^st  Important  subject. 
>Vith  k  ndest  regards. 
Sinoerely  yours, 
^  Leverett  Saltonstall, 

Governor  of  the  Commcnuealth. 

Mr.  fepeaker,  the  Governors  of  the  six 
New  England  States  today  sent  a  joint 
t&Iegram  to  President  Roosevelt  askin? 
him  to  withhold  approval  from  current 
proposal!  for  federalizing  unemployment 
compensation  and  employment  services. 

The  w  re  pointed  out  that  the  States 
of  this  rjegion  have  done  a  good  job  in 
administering  these  services  and  have 
done  their  utmost  to  cooperate  with  the 
Social  Sc  curity  Board  in  Washington.  It 
protestec  :  "It  seems  unfair  to  our  work- 
ers and  employers  to  pool  trust  funds  for 
distribut  on  elsewhere  when  the  funds 
may  be  l^adly  needed  here." 

The  CJovernors  found  themselves  in 
complete)  agreement  in  opposition  to 
these  priposals  when  they  met  at  Gov- 
ernor Saptonstall's  office  in  Boston  last 
week  in  Connection  with  the  New  Eng- 
land coniference  meeting  which  adopted 
a  similar  stand.  A  telegram  was  drafted 
and  subsequently  s.gned  by  the  si.x  Gov- 
ernors: ilaltonstall.  Robert  A.  Hurley,  of 
Connecticut.  J.  Howard  McGrath,  ol 
Rhode  Iiland.  William  H.  Wills,  of  Ver- 
mont. Robert  O.  Blood,  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire,    and    Eumn' r    Sew.dl,    .J    Maine. 
The  text  is  as  follows: 

As  Governors  of  the  six  New  Engl  md  States 
we  respectfully  and  earnestly  plead  with  you 
to  withhold  your  approval  from  current  pro- 
posals for  federalizing  unemployrient   com- 
pensation   and    employment    services.      Our 
Btates  have  handled  this  Job  well      We  have 
materially  liberalized  our  laws.    We  have  done 
our    utmost    to    cooperate    in    exe<  uting    the 
policies  of  the  Social  Security  Buard  in  Wash- 
ington.    We   have    accumulated   tubstantial 
trust    funds    to    provide    securit"    for    our 
workers    in    any    periods    of    unemployment 
that  may  occur.     Conditions  of     iving   and 
employment   in   our   States   may   vary   from 
those  in  other  sections  of  the   ccuntry.     It 
seems  unfair  to  our  workers  and  employers 
to   pool    trust    funds    for   distribt  lion    else- 
where when  the  funds  may  be  ne?ded  badly 
here.    Administration  of  this  scrvl.  e  isepsen- 
tially  a  field  for  local  government,  best  air- 
ried   on   locally   with   advice   and   assistance 
from   Washington,   rather    than    ciirected    in 
detail  from  Washington   for  the    :ountry  as 
a   whole.     In    this    critical    periol    there    is 
need    to   stimulate,    rather    than    discourage 
local  Initiative  and  individual  effort.     There 
Is  need  for  a  greater  call  upon  the  States  and 
their  facilities  rather  than  less.    In  our  con- 
sidered opinion,  the  proposal  Is  b-'ni  in  princi- 
ple  and   doubly   inadvisable   now,   when   far 
more    pressing    defense    efforts    require    our 
fullest  attention. 

The  system  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion is  still  experimental.  It  can  and  must 
be  further  developed.  But  cannot  the  ex- 
periments be  best  worked  cut  in  'whe  labora- 
tories of  the  individual  States"'  Mistakes 
there  can  be  corrected  more  easily  and  safely 
than  In  a  centralized  department  where  the 
entire  Nation  will  be  involved.  We  believe 
that  any  changes  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  along  the  lines  ot  federali- 
zation should  receive  most  careful  study  and 
that  the  views  of  the  several  States  shcvUd 
be  given  great  weight 

Sumner  Sewall. 

Gorernor  o/  Maine. 
■^  Robert  O.  Blood. 

Gcvernor  of  Neic  Himp^hire. 
William  H   Wills 

Goi-eTMOr  of  Vermont. 
3    Howard  McGrath. 

Gof-ervor  of  Rhoie  Island. 
Robert  A.  Hcri.et, 

Governor  of  Connecticut. 
Levcrett   Saltonstall, 
Governor  of  Mas.'iichusctts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Saltonstall  is 
planning  to  communicate  to  the  same 
effect  With  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  f-o  far  as  this  State  Is 
particularly  concerned. 


Britain  Wisely  Guards  H:T  0\.n  Intfre^ts 
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Mr.    BR.APIFY    of    Michigan.     Mr. 

Speak' r,  i.     >  :    ;■.■.■.■:   to  ext-:nd  my  re- 


mark? in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Ntu  Y     k  En- 
quirer of  November  24,  1941: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  November 
24,  1941 1 

BRITAIN  WISELY  GUARDS  HER  OWN  INTERESTS 

Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden  revealed 
today  that  "almost  every  evening"  he  and 
United  States  Ambassador  John  G.  Winant 
discussed  the  day's  events  over  a  glass  of 
whisky 

"Toward  the  end  of  a  long  day,"  he  said 
at  the  American  Society's  Thanksgiving 
luncheon,  "the  Ambassador  is  good  enough 
to  come  down  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  we 
discuss  and  review  our  many  problems. 

"We  established  the  excellent  custom  of 
refreshing  our  thoughts  from  time  to  time 
with  the  produce  of  Scotland.  Though  tliat 
may  be  a  most  unorthodox  method  of  di- 
plomacy, we  neither  feel  that  it  works  too 
badly."  (Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
London.  November  20  ) 

It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Biitaln's 
foreign  policy  to  think  of  and  act  for  her  own 
Interests  at  all  times  and  under  ail  circum- 
stances, and  never  to  subordinate  them  to 
the  interests  of  any  other  nation. 

Lord  Palmerston,  a  great  predecessor  of 
Winston  ChurchUl  as  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, once   d.clared: 

"England  has  no  eternal  enemies  and  no 
eternal  friendships;  she  has  only  eternal 
interests," 

With  a  wisdom  which  merits  nothing  but 
praise  and  admiration.  Britain  has  never  lost 
sight  of  the  grand  controlling  doctrine  so 
tersely  enunciated  by  Lord  Palmerston.  It 
is  in  full  operation  today  under  his  distin- 
guished successor,  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill. 

No  one  has  ever  heard  of  Britain  under- 
taking a  policy  of  national  suicide  in  behalf 
of  other  lands. 

She  has  never  turned  herself  into  "the 
great  arsenal  of  democracy."  She  has  never 
voted  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  from 
the  physical  and  mental  toll  of  her  people, 
and  squandered  them  with  lavish  technique 
all  over  the  globe.  She  has  never  conscripted 
her  young  men  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  fight  the  battles  •  of  non-British 
countries. 

Britain  is  not  even  content  with  steadfastly 
refusing  to  fight  the  battles  of  other  nations. 
She  always  wisely  seeks  to  Induce  other 
nations  to  fielit  her  battles.  For  this  she  is 
not  to  be  condemned.  Any  nation  that  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  do  another's  fighting 
deserves  no  sympathy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Britain,  who  has  had  so  prolonged  a  success 
in  getting  other  countries  to  shed  their  blood 
for  her.  Is  entitled  to  the  warmest  commen- 
dation for  her  sagacity. 

During  a  debate  m  Congress  on  November 
12.  Representative  Gerald  W.  Landis  revealed 
striking  figures  of  tire  manpower  losses  suf- 
fered in  the  present  European  war  by  nations 
waging  hostilities  on  the  side  of  England. 
His  data,  representing  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured,  were  secured  from  embas.sies,  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Library  of  CXin- 
gress.     Here  they  are: 

Britain  (2  years) 134,  OuO 

Poland 1,  675,  OtO 

France .—   2,365,0C0 

Russia   (3  months) 2,  £85.  OCO 

Belgium...    230.0.^0 

Yugoslavia 225.  000 

Holland - 160.  000 

Greece 95.  COO 

Norway. 5.  000 

Thanks  to  the  admirable  devotion  of  Brit- 
ain to  herself,  the  British  Empire,  in  area 
and  wealth.  Is  much  richer  new  than  It  was 
before  the  arch -aggressor  of  the  Nazi  Reich 
opened  the  current  Europeau  war  by  his 
barbarous  attack  upon  poor  Poland. 


Moscow  and  the  Muscovites  in  America  and 
other  foreign  lands  are  carn-ing  en  a  heavy 
propaganda  to  the  end  that  Britain  will  open 
up  a  second  front  satisfactory  to  them  This 
brazen  and  Insistent  cry  Is  not  being  uttered 
for  Britain's  sake.  What  does  Soviet  K  .-  h 
care  about  Britain?  S«niet  Russia  and  her 
tools  In  all  quarters  of  the  gl(  be  nre  inter- 
ested m  one  thing,  and  in  one  thlnE  only — 
the  welfare  and  acgrnndlzement  of  Josef 
Stalin's  red  empire. 

When  the  situation  was  at  Its  darkest  for 
England  in  her  struggle  with  Hitlerite  Ger- 
many. Moscow  did  not  come  forth  and  open 
up  a  second  front  by  attacklne  the  Reich  and 
thus  relieve  the  hard-presped  Britons.  On  the 
contran,-.  Moscow  clung  to  it.s  alliance  with 
Adolf  Hitler,  giving  hlra  all  the  aid  and  com- 
fort It  could. 

What    was    sauce    for    the    London    goose 
ought   to  be   sauce   for  the   Mostow   gander, 
now   that  Adolf  Hitler  and  Joset  Stalin  are 
no  longer  allies  In  aggression  but  eng.iged  In    ' 
a  titanic  military  contest  with  one  another. 

It  was  sagacious  lovalty  to  her  own  Inter- 
ests that  Induced  Britain  to  withdraw  from 
Norway.  Belgium,  France,  and  Greece. 

The  Stalinites  ever>where  are  enraged  over 
Britain's  new  operations  aealnat  Libya,  be- 
cause they  want  her  to  open  fire  on  the  Ger- 
man rear  by  attacking  the  European  Con- 
tinrnt  with  an  expeditionary  force.  They 
scorn  the  very  idea  of  a  second  front  in  north 
Africa,  holding  that  it  Is  of  no  worth-while 
service  to  Soviet  Russia.  That  It  is  of  Im- 
mense benefit  to  Britain  does  not  Impress 
them  In  the  least. 

They  are  not  interested  In  Brlta.n 
They  are   very  much   Interested   in   Soviet 
Russia. 

Because  of  their  all-consumln|:  Inti  r. -•  in 
Josef  Stalin's  red  empire.  Britain,  for  \»ht  m 
they  never  lifted  as  much  as  a  finger,  must 
undertake  a  suicidal  military  adventure 
against  the  Eurof>ean  Continent  and  submit 
herself  to  the  disaster  of  anothet  Dunkerqu^. 
Britain  has  rightfully  withstood  the  clamor 
lor  a  second  front  In  Europe  She  has  wisely 
prepared  herself  for  a  sma.t^hing  blow  against 
the  Axis  aggressors  in  north  Africa  In  do- 
ing this  she  has  been  governed  by  the  funda- 
mental principle  of.perpetually  triking  care  of 
herself.  No  other  nation  has  a  right  to  con- 
demn her  because  of  her  unswerving  fidelity 
to   British   interrsts  „ 

Would  that  the  United  Btates  of  America 
were  as  wise  as  she  is.  i 


Detention   of  Aliens 
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STAR 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Hj  ;:j  1  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  1:  :ii  ihe' 
Washington  Star  of  NovemlK^r  24.  1941: 

[From  the  Wathlngton  Star  of  |Nov«mbc:   ^4 
1941) 

OETEINTION    OF    ALIEMIB 

E>epartment  of  Justice  officials  are^^utti- 
fiab.y  d  stuibed  ever  rejection  by  the  House^ol 
the  Hubbb  biU  to  authouze  limtled  detention 
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of  certain  nll^n  px-convlcts  and  of  aliens 
•dvocaiing  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force  or  holding  membership  In  sixclficd 
SUbviTsive  organizations.  This  Important 
measure,  endorsed  by  Associate  Justice  Jnck- 
•on.  of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  he  was  At- 
torney General,  and  by  Attorney  Gtncral 
Blddle  was  designed  to  meet  a  serious  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  sectulty  of  the  Nation — the 
presence  In  the  country  of  thousands  of 
aliens  who,  although  they  h.Tve  been  ordered 
deported  for  criminal,  anarchistic,  or  other 
•peclflcally  objectionable  activities,  cannot  be 
Bent  from  cur  shores  because  of  war  condi- 
tions or  other  obstacles. 

Most  of  the  opp<isition  to  the  b:l!  came 
from  those  who  expressed  fear  that  constitu- 
tional liberties  would  be  Impaired  and  that 
It  would  encouraE;e  ■'witch  hunts  "  of  the 
Gestapo  or  Ogpu  t>pe.  Thfre  was  no  basis 
for  sufh  fears,  however,  as  special  pains  were 
tukf  n  111  rlrufting  the  bill  to  see  that  every 
pr'jpi  r  liL'.iI     r.frc'iard  wa=  provided  against 


arbltraiv    .ir.a    -  ip: 

t  •    r.       I'o  have  t>'  ■  i 

fx.n. ;■;•■.    an   a'. i'  ;. 

have  had  to  be  >'  i 

to  at  h-a.st  1  vf.ir  :> 

cleM  Tit  (1     ^  V 
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bij..r  ;    citM",  d 
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.>  aclmml-str^tive  ac- 
!•,...  t  ,  detention,  for 
.;::  ■'.  ri  t  rn'y  would 
(  ■!  ')v  a  <■■  ■.;:■•  •  f  la'.'- 
1,1'  U  '.  ;  .V  ar.;l  orciir-  d 
n  air.horitles  after 
bar!  to  receive 
cj'ia-i  Judicial 
r  th'.--  p..,  .a',  puipo-c  The 
cl  b\  •!.■'  PrtMcieiu.  w.uld 
have  bet-n  eir.reiy  iiid' pfiul- !.'  of  T;,e  n<-- 
partnient  of  Justice  or  nr!i-r  I'.'l'^i-.iin  tra'i-.  e 
agency  Moreover,  the  lecis'.it;  p.  w  vilcl  i.  • 
havf  appli.fi  to  law-abidirA:  h  rir.'.  --  a'.:>r.~ 
f   i:::'i  '<:  ho  cifuirtable  ;   r  -Miui-y  r(.!-o:-> 

'Hv  H'  '■■hs  bill  was  rep  rtecl  uiiaiKm  u-'.v 
bv  t..'-  H  i:-e  Judriarv  C  nr.ir.;' ••  •  \:\r.  i* 
I.o.td  to  rtveive  Iruin  t;^  H  ii- ^  !!-.•■  r.ir  :n'. 
Cl  r.-.-i'-ratlon  which  it  Uf-iiv  t!  Ii  '.va,.^  oe- 
b.i'-i  d  ha.--tiiy  Ju^t  beforf  the  'r":;.o..k-giving 
r'(a'-~  wb.iii  as  one  Represent.i' ,•,  .■  ninarked, 
Menibiii  vf.r  t:re  i  a'.al  iir.pa'ient  to  go 
hnnn'  P  r  'h.  iu'iidayb  Tli-'  H  u-"  wl'.l  have 
nil  pp.  r'u!'..'v  to  reci  i;;  iT,  !;  ..vcv.r,  if  the 
Senate  pas.>o>.  'ht'  idttr.cal  Hu^-i-d  b.ii.  now 
before  the  Sit.  I'e  Iir.migrat:!.  r.  C  nimittee 
The  r.  tiinr.ttte  had  de.  I'ed  tak.n'^  up  the 
S;  ii.tlt^  me  :.~ii:e  p'l.tid.j;  H  u-e  action  on  the 
H  .'ib^  b..;  It  Is  to  be  hop  d  '.h>'  the  com- 
nii'"  e  iiv  w  -Kill  rejxirt  tl-.e  Senate  bill 
pfi  inp-ty  a'.c!  'b..if  legb'slatii,  :i  I.)  jirotect  the 
Coui.trv  a  .;  :.  •  .daneer  ti-  bu'  uncontrolled 
aliens  v.:'.,  be  fr.a  pti  by  b  'h  Houses  of 
Congress. 


-    High  Price  of  Coffee 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 
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M-:  \VA>IELE\\\^KI  Mi  Sp.akpr, 
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ber  16   um 
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lei    ba-i: 

UK".  M    I'RICE    OF    C'OFT'FE 

^  V'..c'.p  Saiii.  b\;-y  :o-*e';nt:  a  ^ 'od-nra^hb  r 
pid;rv  wp.b.  '.!;(-  rtpubl:e<  cf'cer.tr.d  apd 
&.utl-i  .America  ;<  betr.t;  tiven  a  seri.^us  head- 
Ecl^e  by  producfis  ;::  tb,  ^e  c  uiitries. 


America  need.s  ccffce.  I:.  14  of  the  20 
American  republics,  coffee  is  a  surplus  prob- 
lem. Coffee  has  been  burned  in  ftarnaces  to 
reduce  the  surplu.s.  But  the  cost  cf  coffee  is 
rising  rapidly  these  days.  And  no  American 
pr.cc  centre!  can  toucli  it, 

America  needs  hides.  It  has  already  set  a 
top  price  on  locally  produced  hides,  but  local 
prcduction  cannot  meet  demands.  Argen- 
tine exporters  are  ab'.e  to  .sell  their  hides  at 
a  higher  price  than  that  fixed  for  the  Ameri- 
can production 

America  needs  carnauba  wax  for  polishes 
and  dressings.  Only  Brazil  prcduces  this 
wax.  and  the  price  has  trebled.  Nothing  can 
be  done  about  the  price,  so  American  labora- 
tories are  eng.^ged  in  developing  substitutes. 
Substitutes  may  also  be  developed  eventually 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  leather. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  on  all  this  is 
the  obvious  one  that  Latin  America  Is  not 
acting  In  a  very  neighborly  fashion  in  raising 
prices  out  of  all  proportion  to  increa.sed  costs 
or  increased  demand.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
costs  have  not  risen  materially,  except  fcr 
shipping,  and  demand  is  in  no  cas«!  more  atod 
In  seme  ca^es  less  than  normal,  due  to  the 
cessation  of  European  outlets. 

The  sere  r.ci  p  mt  is  that  Latin  America 
may  well  be  preparing  difficultie:;  for  Itself 
by  pursuing  a  penny-wise  policy.  Durlpg  the 
first  World  War  the  pnc€  of  sisal,  which  Is  a 
Yucatan  monopoly,  rose  from  6  ^o  19 
cents.  It  would  have  gone  even  higher  if  the 
United  Siatts  Government  had  not  persuaded 
M-  xico  to  call  a  halt.  A  year  later,  with 
abnormal  demand  gone  and  with  substitutes 
used  In  many  things,  the  price  broke  to  2  5 
cents.  To  this  day  the  Yucatan  industry  has 
n.at  recovered  from  its  unfair  policy. 

Tlie  United  States  is  lending  money  to  the 
republics  to  the  soxith.  It  is  doing  jgvery- 
thing  m  it~  p.w.r  -c  build  up  trust  arid  co- 
operation. II  pr.  ddcers  In  these  countries 
now  resort  lo  gouging  tactics,  thu  way  will 
be  made  mnvc  (pfficult.  Even  from  a  purely 
selfi.sh  stai.fip.  ::.i.  the  Latin  Amer.cans  seem 
to  b-a  pui    u.iii,'  ii  .-hort-^igiited  policy. 


Finland's  Dilemma 
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LEITER   FRebM  JO:iN   .-.\.ARI,  Of    f;i.\NISH- 
AMERIC.XN    OVUD    V.H.L    COMMITTEE 


M:-,  KICH  M;p  Spoaker,  under  the 
lea-,  o  t  >  t  V  p.d  n.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  '.r.pl'jde  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived by  ::\-  .'roin  John  Saari,  executive 
secretary  ,  :  ire  Fainish-American  Good 
Will  Cdir.mittee: 

Finnish- Amfric.\n 
Goodwill  Committee, 
Sen-  York.  N.   Y  ,  I^/^i  smbcr  22.  1941. 
K   ri     RonEnr   F.   Rich. 

!:■  :."S  Ojnce  B:ald:ng, 

\V^  hington.  D  C. 
D:  \r.  y.?.  F.\ii  Tlie  recent  demand  made 
by  :';:  .<•  :  -.iry  of  State  on  Finland,  de- 
mand:-..; Tbi*  Finland  cease  fighting  Russia 
and  withdraw  her  troops  from  Russian  ter- 
ritory or  forfeit  ot.ir  friendship  and.  in  effect. 
stating  th  ,t  ;r  -b-  dees  not  comply  with  the 
denip.nd  E!:k,dand  wul  declare  war  on  Finland 
ar.d,  ue  wd!  approve  England"?  action  was  a 
I    sb„ck    to    the    American    pt:pP:        It    seems 
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and  Justice,  even  In  America,  are 

cast    aside,    when    they   interfere 

lirectors  of  war.     They  refuse  to 

Finland  also  has  rights,  legal  and 

England  and  the  United  States 

ret.     Or  is  might  here,  too,  the 

that  counts? 

use   Finland's  unavoidable  posl- 

favorable  to  the  British  and  our 

is  no  Justification  for  the  British 

nited   States   to   make   aggressive 
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5  gressions  and  their  destruction  of 
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made  on  Finland  by  Mr.  Hull 

njore  than  mere  acceptance  or  rejec- 

We  cannot  simply  say  to  Finland. 

not  accept  and  comply  with  our 

ngland  will  declare  war  on  you  and 

ard  our  friendly  relations  at  an 

if  we  make  such  demands  on   a 

.  helpless,  friendly  nation,  as 
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n  Russia  and  Finland,  was  started 

upon  Finland  by  Russia,  and  It 
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Iso  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
inland    attempts    to    stop    fighting 
rmany  will  Immediately  attack  and 
nland.  and  Finland  will  be  In  the 
tlon  as  Norway.  Poland.  Greece,  and 
conquered  countries — in  fact,  worse 
1  innish  territory  would  becoyne  the 
war    between    the    three    powers, 
ronsequent  destruction  of  lives  and 
and  there  is  nothing  that  the  Brlt- 
United  States  could  do,  or  have 
to  do.  to  help  Finland, 
that  it  would  bo  a  deliberate  sui- 
inland  to  stop  fighting  Russia,  and 
)uld  be  very  little,  if  any,  better  off, 
would  step  in  and  carry  the  war 
territory  in  question  and,  as  stated. 
Finland  proper.    We  certainly  could 
that  Filmland  would  stultify  her- 
lelplng   Russia,   her   ancient,    most 
dreaded  enemy,  who  has  avowed 
inate  the  Finns  the  first  opportu- 
ts.     Suppose  America  was  in   Fin- 
ion,   wliat    would    we   do?     Don't 
as  well   as    the  British,   do    all   we 
the  war  away  from  our  territory? 
moral  law.  "Do  unto  others  as  we 
to  do  unto  you,  "  In  our  dealings 
Finns,  the  people  who  only  yester- 
our   most   admired    people    in   Eu- 
all  significance? 
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Ion  and   extermination   of   Fin- 

we   going  to  be  Stalin's  execu- 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  country 

be  guilty  of  causing  a  third  war  on, 

fixial  destruction  of.  Finland. 
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I  feel  confident  that  there  is  nothing  Fin- 
land would  have  rather  done  than  to  have 
complied  with  Mr  Hull's  demancs.  not  only 
because  she  wants  to  retain  our  friendship 
but  because  Finland  wants  peac;.  Our  de- 
mand on  Finland,  however,  was  lot  an  offer 
of  peace;  on  tlie  contrary,  we  tave  offered 
her  a  double-edged  sword. 

It  is  hoped  that  England  and  jur  admm-? 
Istration  will  find  a  way  to  hand  e  this  Fin- 
nish situation  in  a  more  reasonab.e  and  sym- 
pathetic way  than  to  force  a  tt  ird  war  on 
Finland.     Perhaps  time  will  help 

I  hope  that  you  will  intercede  for  Finland 
and  do  what  you  can  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  solution  to  this  unfortunate  prob- 
lem. 

■Very  truly  yours, 

John  S.\ari. 
Execiitu?e  Secretary. 


Low    Tooth    Decay    Is    Natioi  al    Marvel 
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ARTICLE  FROM    IHK  HEREFORD  BRAND 


Mr.  WORLEY  ^T^  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  insert  m  liit-  Record  the  follow- 
ing news  account  which  appeired  in  the 
Hereford  Brand,  published  by  Mrs.  Ann 
Holman  and  Mr.  Jimmie  Gill'  ntinc.  and 
I  would  like  to  impress  on  th?  Members 
that  thi.s  is  but  one  of  the  mtny  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  great  Panhandle  of 
Texas: 

[From  the  Hereford  Brand) 
Low  Tooth  Decay  Is  National  Marvel 

Letters  received  from  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  this  week  gave  evidence  that 
Deaf  Smith  County's  fame  as  the  place  where 
ordinary  tooth  decay  simply  dons  not  occur 
has  been  well-established. 

Research  has  been  going  on  here  for  about 
3  years  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
tremely low  Incidence  of  carles  (tooth  decay) 
In  this  county,  but  the  speech  made  by  Dr. 
Edward  Taylor,  of  the  dental  division  of  the 
State  health  department,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  in  Houston 
last  week  evidently  touched  oif  a  national 
publicity  barrage,  which  may  bring  stories 
In  national  magazines  on  the  subject  and  a 
write  up  in  Life,  which  will  discuss  the  county 
as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  we  rid. 

CREDrr-TO   DR.    HEARI 

Credit  for  starting  the  research  which  may 
end  ordinary  tooth  decay,  goes  to  Dr.  G.  W. 
Heard.  Hereford  dentist  for  the  past  26  years, 
who  first  noticed  the  very  lov  rate  of  de- 
cayed teeth  among  native-born  or  long-time 
residents  of  the  county,  and  who.  after  many 
years  of  vainly  trying  to  intere-t  other  den- 
tists and  research  workers  In  the  mystery, 
finally  got  the  cooperation  o:  Dr.  Taylor, 
whose  department  worked  with  the  Baylor 
Medical  School,  to  reach  cor  elusions  last 
week  that  were  the  highlight  of  the  dental 
association  gathering  in  Hou&tcn. 

SUMMARY     OF    FINDIN'M 

The  summary  of  Dr  Taylor's  findings, 
according  to  a  Houston  p..pcr  which  gave 
the  story  page  1  rating,  is  that: 


1  The  incidence  of  carles  in  the  DeaX 
Smith  County  area  is  approximately  only 
half  as  high  as  the  lowest  heretofore  rep>orte-d 
in  the  United  States  and  much  lower  than 
the   average. 

2  The  incidence  of  carles  In  noncontinu- 
ous  residents  who  have  lived  here  5  years  or 
more  during  their  lifetimes  is  comparatively 
low. 

3  Caries  Immunity  Is  at  lea.st  partially 
acquired  after  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 

4.  A  combination  of  factors  rather  than  a 
single  factor  is  responsible  for  the  immunity. 

5  Flouride  is  contributory,  either  by  con- 
sumption or  by  application  (washing  the 
teeth  1  but  cannot  be  considered  the  only 
factor. 

6  There  Is  comparatively  high  phosphorus 
content  In  the  vegetables  and  animal  food 
produced  in  Deaf  Smith  County. 

MAY    BRING    HEALTH    RESORT    FAME 

Dr.  Taylor,  writing  to  Dr.  Heard  about  the 
current  Interest  in  the  Deaf  Smith  tooth- 
decay  situation  points  out  that  the  same 
condition  which  produced  good  tooth  health 
are  doubtless  contributory  to  good  general 
health,  and  that  the  national  publicity  re- 
ceived by  t^ls  area  should  have  excellent 
results  in  drawing  people  to  the  territory. 

Dr.  Heard,  being  only  human,  is  very 
pleased  that  his  Ideas  which  wmt  scoffed  at 
for  so  long  have  now  become  Wcognized  as 
an  Important  scientific  contribution,  but  he 
is  even  more  Interested  in  the  great  good  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  which  may  result 
from  his  observations. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  lliE  .-.■^TVRD.AY  EVENING 
POST 


Mr.  HLN6HAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Put  Up  or  Shut 
Up,"  by  Demaree  Bess,  which  appears  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  November 
22.  1941,  is  of  such  great  importance  that 
I  believe  everyone  should  read  it.  It  sets 
forth  very  clearly  our  present  position 
with  reference  to  world  affaiis. 

(Prom  the  Saturday  EvenlnK  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 22.  1941) 

Pet  Up  or  Shlt   Up 

(By  Demaree  Bess) 

Last  summer  while  I  was  in  London,  one  of 
our  best-known  American  interventionists  ar- 
rived there  to  make  a  personal  inspection 
tour  of  the  British  Isles.  Being  highly  re- 
garded as  a  sincere  and  valuable  propagandist 
for  the  British  cause,  this  American  was 
granted  the  opportunity  to  talk  at  length 
with  Churchill  and  other  cabinet  ministers, 
as  well  as  with  chiefs  of  the  British  armed 
forces.  From  all  these  conversations  the  dis-- 
tinguifchcd  caller  emerged  in  a  puzzled  state 
of  mind,  and  therefore,  consulted  another 
American,  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  lived  in 
London  for  several  years. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  haven't  been  able  to 
find  cut  fnxn  anybody,"  explained  the  visitor. 
"Probably  it  is  a  deep  military  secret,  but  you 
enjoy  the  confidence  cf  so  many  high  officials 


here  that  you  may  k:.  %\  the  answ.  r  \v!'  • 
is  Britain's  grand  strategy  for  w^nnlrig  this 
war''" 

"Britain's  grand  strategy."  replied  my 
friend.  "Is  to  let  the  United  St.\te6  figure  out 
how  to  win  this  war  The  bitter  uuth  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  Britons  lu  the  wcr;d 
to  beat  the  German  Army  on  the  continent 
of  EXirope,  and  Britons  know  It" 

This  grim  fact  Is  well  recogniard  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  this  time  It  sheulfl  be  recog- 
nized also  in  this  country,  for  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  sending  a  steady 
proce.s.^icn  cf  military  and  technical  experts 
to  Britain  to  study  the  questnon  of  how 
Britain  proposes  to  win  the  war.  I  talked 
with  several  of  our  investigatcfs  while  in 
London,  and  learned  that  they  jail  had  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion.  Asjune  of  these 
men  explained  to  me.  "the  Brliish  haven  t 
had  time  even  to  think  about  hoi'  to  w»n  the 
war.  They  have  had  their  hands  full  te)  keep 
from  losing  it."  i 

Another  American  military  fxpert  com- 
mented upon  how  niany  British  staff  officers 
express  admiration  for  Gen.  Rcibeit  E.  Lt^e, 
the  Confederate  general  who  f<>ught  a  de- 
fensive campaign  for  4  years  during  our  Civil 
War.  They  admire  General  liee.  because 
they.  tex5.  have  had  to  flglit  a  d<»Itnsive  war. 
They  have  fought  that  defcuslte  war  mar- 
velotisly,  but  defensive  wars  nijver  lead  to 
final  victorj-.  j 

This  is  an  unpalatable  fact,  a  fact  which 
some  of  our  political  leaders  areJ  afraid  even 
to  hint  at.  These  statesmen  talk  constantly 
about  democracy,  but  when  it '  comes  to  a 
showdown,  their  actions  suggest  that  they 
do  not  trust  the  Judgment  of  the  majority 
of  the  pee^ple,  and  such  trust  is  the  very 
essence   of  democracy. 

Denied  access  to  the  facts,  out  democratic 
debates  on  American  foreign  policy  have  be- 
come as  remote  from  reality  as  the  medieval 
discussion  about  how  many  ang«ls  can  stand 
on  the  point  of  a  needle.  To  ftn  American 
who  has  come  home  alter  4  contlT\uous  years 
in  war-racked  Europe,  as  I  have  Just  done, 
it  seem.s  almost  as  if  our  debaters  had  fol- 
lowed Alice   into   V'onderland.  | 

My  work  in  Europe  was  U)  cover  the  war 
there  as  a  reporter  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  I  stress  that  word  "reporter,"  because 
there  are  not  too  many  of  us  l«ft.  S*ime  of 
the  foremost  American  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine writers  have  been  transformed  by  events, 
or  by  their  personal  convlctionsL  into  propa- 
gandists. It  is  not  for  me  to  cmticlze  them; 
a  man  who  becomes  converted  |to  any  cause 
is  privileged  to  propagandize  on  Its  behalf. 

Nevertheless.  I  siu-pect  that  tlie  American 
people  today  could  use  more  reporting  and 
less  propaganda.  The  function  ol  a  propa- 
gandist Is  to  present  his  caus^  in  the  best 
possible  light,  while  the  functfion  of  a  re- 
porter is  to  get  the  facts.  In  pearch  of  the 
facts,  1  have  covered  both  sides  ©f  this  war  as 
.thoroughly  as  it  was  pt>sslble  fot  me  to  do.  I 
have  visited  both  England  aiid  Germany 
during  each  of  the  3  war  yeats  1939.  1940. 
and  1941.  I  watched  th(  German  Army  enter 
Paris,  and  since  that  time  I  have  visited 
practically  every  country  on  thf  continent — 
the  occupied  countries  and  ithe  satellite 
countries  and  the  neutral  counjtries.  I  have 
seen  what  postblitzkrleg  Europe  looks  like, 
from  Finland  to  Turkey,  frcct  Norway  to 
Portugal,  and  from  Poland  td  the  British 
l£les. 

I  mention  these  experiences  because  they 
are  my  credentials.  Wliatever  Information  I 
po.'-sess  has  not  been  obtalneO  by  remote 
control  from  "secret  source*  "  <lir  mysteri-us 
documents  or  "confidential  rejlorts"  to  Hit- 
ler or  Churchill.  The  only  facis  in  mv  pos- 
session are  those  which  I  have  Observed  with 
my  own  eyes  or  obtaincKl  from  men  on  the 
spot  whose  Judgment  I  trust.  tT^e  only  bias 
Of  Which  I  am  ccnsciotis  is  a  pro-Amer.can 
bias.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  venture  to 
point  out  how  the  war  standi  In  its  third 
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'.li  '!)f  war 
.1-  n.-ici  i.o 
.  :  t  .  r-  r  4- 
:,.  r.il  notice. 


w:;.'ir   ri!;cl  how  we  Americans  stami  ::.  mI.i- 
l»on  to  It. 

The  first  and  foremost  fact  about  the  war 
In  Europe,  so  far  as  Amerlcanis  arc  r  :. censed, 
Is  that  we  are  dcflnitcly  in  !t  I:  :s  ■:.;>•  In 
the  U:.:tud  States  that  .i:.y  c!  ubt-  -i.U  con- 
tinue un  thl*  matter  E-,  :v  Eurnpcm, 
whethT  he  Is  German  cr  B!;-;.-h  ',r  r.eutral, 
underi^tand.s  well  cnout;h  ;  !;..t  we  have 
adopted  the  European  war  as  i  lir  r  wn.  and 
F  :r  p'  ir.s  are  bewildered  by  evid- :.re  that 
'.  ;:.'  :  us  «tlll  .'^hirk  loikiii,'  thi.s  plain  fact 
in  the  f.ice 

HRITI.SH     IfClC 

Til  i,.'i*vr.d  tt;.i'  \v,'  are  n-  t 
merely  becau.'^e  our  Coiii^re-^  !: 
formal  declaration  Is  like  n  :  >. 
nize  death  until  one  hil.^  ret!!  a  •■. 
Japan  and  f'!"i::'.a  have  be.  ;,  lie!)':'..;;  each 
other  i!tnee  S't'erv.b  r  19  luil  a!-.c!  i. either 
rmr.trv  hi-  fl-  '  ir'd  uir  \i  '  N  r  ciul  Cier- 
m.it.v  ;  !.ci  Hi;  ~.  i  \v  Mier  t-  cU-'iaie  '■..f  war 
will  h  h:  kr  n',,!  berwcen  thr;r.  1  i\  June  22, 
lt*41  We  Anir:  Ma!..-  already  b  iv.-  gone 
deeper  into  the  European  war  ir.,i:.  France 
ai'.fl  Britaui  ri'd  up  to  thi-  nionie:.'  v.':. en  the 
C'l- riJi.u;  b;.'?k  !•  e  b.;t  ti.eir.  ;n  N!av  1940 
There  was  more  '  b'.i.-.r.e.-^  a--  i.^'ia.  u;  b...lh 
tho.se  ccuntrle*  m  tiv  -p;::ij  el  1940  than 
there  ;-  In  thi.s  C(^untry  t.iday 

Tb.-  -tccnd  fact  Is  that  we  irot  into  a  war 
which  before  we  cot  Into  it.  was  a  one-s.ded 
war  The  Germans  were  more  than  a  match 
for  all  their  other  oppone-.\t-.  r.r.d  ;:  we  b.,-d 
>'ay,!  .  u'  the  Gertn.i:-.-  w  \;iJ.  b..-.'.e  w  .  :i 
hat.-!--  ri  w:i  I:;  J\!:."  1940,  .vni'n  tlit'  (ier- 
ni.ir.  .-^Mr.v  cracked  France  wide  open  and 
d:  V,  I'.::',  h  forces  back  acro.ss  the  English 
Channel.  I  saw  for  n-:v-  '.f  tha:  the  Germans 
were  convinced  that  'be  war 
over  and  that  they  bad  w  ti  ;• 
Most  of  the  French  pe   p'.e  t; 

and  50  did  most  of  th-  y   p'.e 

p'.ed  cmr.'ri:  =;  wh:ch  I  v.-.'.cl 

V.  !-,;cb.   :    ;:    w.  0.      .M\  <  :   E\ir   ;>< 

uas    li.ii'etl     hy     'b.e     ex'er.t     t  f 

C't.;e-*      .i:.il     t!;    ■<      s'vi:;:.e;l     [i. 

si^i'.etby  prrparw.s;  tn  adju-t  t  b.eir.selves  to  a 

Ebri  pe  de.mmatcd  by  Gern'.ar.y 

Tl>    :iiird  fact   i<  :h..\   'he  Bri";.-!-.  pe  p!e. 

ard  tb.e  Br'.'l'h  people  ah  tie,  >*c>>cl  b^'tw■cen 
the      tl'Tn..! :.-      ar.d      e    i-.;plete      c  >!'.que.'-t      of 

Ei:rop>..  1:.  tiiiiSe  -utif.'h-  which  folliv.ved  June 
1940  At  'hit  time  t!-.e  Gerniaf-.s  h.id  i.c  other 
str;  !is  I  p;xsltlon  Our  ccur.'ry  w.is  i.ot  yet 
in  tl'.e  w.ir.  and  Soviet  R'^i--: a  ^'•.'.l  was 
CO'  p-  r.i'mg   with   Germany 

l)ir:r.s?  these  ni.  lub.s  ;!^.e  B:.';-b.  people 
Stood  alone  aja;:.--  tb.-  Geini.i:..- — 40,000  000 
pe  >ple  m  «an;c  ..-'..ind-  .ii.'.i;ri-'  80  000  000  Ger- 

:\   th  ■   wvr!>i 

l.ir.  .!  '.  tl-  -v 
Gern^.any  and  to  refuse  tlie  peace  -Ab.cr.  w  . .; 
('{fered  to  them  The  Gernia:.>  expe;*-cl  'be 
Br;f;-b.  to  accept  peace  'her.  M,i:;v  Ger- 
m.  :-s  k'nit  repeating  to  me  with  '.iid.c.u..^  m- 
cl.-v..\-<.  ■:.  'Th"  EngU.sh  are  not  logical."  But- 
tins  1.-  ns  ;  'he  flr«t  time  that  Gerrr:a:-.s  have 
failed  t     u:u;ersM:.d  'he  Br;',>b 

A^  s',ib>,{ni;  :.t  .  \e:.'«  pr.'ved,  Bri'ish  >tatos- 
n^.i  1;  w-re  i:.::r!'.v  '.Ck;:c.d  ar.cl  kr.e'.v  exactly 
what  they  were  d  •.!..:  Tbev  u::derstood  how 
ore-s:ded  the  ?"r\i;j.;'.e  u.t-  rb.en,  and  that 
they  cculd  not  p  ss-.bly  b.  pe  t  ■  w:m  the  war 
h\  their  c\v;\  ti:.a;J,ed  elTurt.-  Tnoy  re^rg- 
h.Jed  '\:\:  •]:••. T  c:\"  chance  to  s*ave  .  ff  G-.'- 
nian  vL>-*rry  was  to  ftitht  a  defe;;.-.'.  e  w.ir  until 
the  L':.r.cd  States  got  m'n  it  Tb.ev  a'.-'i  were 
too  WTll  ir.forn-.ed  ab.iut  Air.er.c.tn  cpir.icn 
not  to  be  aware  .:  'be  risks  tlvy  ra:^.  ir.  cie- 
pi :.(!.:.!;  v;p,  :■.  us  t^'  Ci'me  mtii  the  w.ir 

But  what  altir:ta-ive  dui  th.  y  h.^v;  '  Th.ir 
oi.ly  .i^ternatlve  was  a  ch'al  w;-':i  Gern^.,iny 
which  would  transf.  rr;-!  Great  Brita;:-.  intr  a 
seccrd-  or  third-rat  p  wer  Thev  had  »  1 
chocse  between  bleed  and  tear?  cr  i:".ftr:or;ty, 
end  They  cho^e  the  blocd  and  toar.^ 

And  that  br:'..^s  us  t.,'  tlie  f. v.r'h  f.ict, 
whuh    I    stated     at     tlie     beginning    cf     ih.s 
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art.'.'.e  A,=  rna'ter-  -'an:!  r.cw,  Britain  is  too  ' 
'Ae.ik  to  win  ih:--  w.ir  Wh.  :.  British  states-  ' 
men  decided  in  Ju;.e  154')  tu  fi^ht  on  against 
Germany,  they  d::i  :.  •  believe  for  o^e  mo- 
ment that  all  vm  A::...r.  an.s  needed'  to  do 
was  to  provide  tlie  tools  and  that  they  could 
then  beat  Germany  singlehanded.  Whatever 
statements  they  made  to  that  effect  Were  de- 
signed to  tide  over  a  bad  period  In  tlpeir  own 
country  and  In  this  country      There  ils  ample 


evide: 
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'.  i:.d  that  British  stjatesmen 
al'.v,!-.  -  ha-...  k:  -.'.:..  and  ^till  know,  that  they 
caunut  betu  Geiinany — barring  the  improb- 
able and  the  unforeseeable — without  tre- 
mendous outside  support.  They  received  a 
large  measure  of  such  support  when  Hitler 
attacked  Soviet  Russia.  But  no  British  lead- 
ers believed  this  would  be  enough 

The  Briti.sh  have  fought  a  defen.sive  war  | 
because  they  have  not  had  the  means  to  do 
anything  else.  British  inability  to  take  the 
oflfensive  was  made  abundantly  clear  when 
Hitler  gave  them  their  chance  by  throwing 
the  m.ajor  part  of  his  forces  into  Russia. 
After  the  Russian  war  started  there  was  such 
popular  clamor  in  England  for  "a  war  -against 
Germany  on  two  fronts"  that  the  idea  of 
some  kind  of  Invasion  of  the  continent  was 
seriously  considered.  However,  the  British 
general  staff  reported  last  July  that  such  a 
diversion  could  lead  only  to  "another  Dun- 
kirk "  British  strategists  had  little  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  of  Russian  armies  to 
hold  out  indefinitely  against  the  Germans, 
and  they  had  to  consider  the  defense  of  the 
Near  East  as  well  as  the  British  Isles  Most 
Of  the  millicn  and  more  soldiers  In  th.^  Brit- 
l.sh  Isles  had  not  been  trained  for  offensive 
warfare;  they  had  been  trained  to  protect 
their  own  country  from  Invasion. 

THF    N.\2I   STRENGTH 

It  IS  undeistaiidable  that  all  of  Germany's 
enemies  should  look  wistfully  for  signs  that 

Germany  is  cracking  under  the  terrific  strains 
of  total  war  It  would  be  very  fine,  indeed, 
for  us  all  if  the  Germans  would  crack  under 
the  combined  effect  of  British  bombing,  naval 
blockades,  the  war  in  Russia,  and  disaffection 
among  the  masses  of  hostile  peoples  in  con- 
quered countries.  But  everything  I  have  een 
in  ETurope  convinces  me  that  we  are  deluding 
ourselves  by  pinning  our  hopes  upon  any  such 
outcome  of  the  war.  Every  military  expert  I 
consulted  in  Europe  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion that  Germany  will  not  be  decisively  beaten 

until  her  opponents  are  able  to  take  the 
offensive  against  her  armies,  and  Germany's 
opponents  in  Europe  simply  do  not  possess 
enough  soldiers  to  undertake  sjjch  an  offen- 
sive on  the  necessary  scale.        f 

Hewever  unpleasant  these  fatts  about  tlie 
w  r  ::.  Europe  may  be.  I  am  enough  of  a 
di  ni.-crai  to  believe  that  the  Aimerlcan  peo- 
ple can  take  them.  It  seems  to  pie  that  there 
is  real  peril  to  this  country  in  concealing  or 
playing  down  the  real  facts.  Tliere  is  peril 
also  in  attempts  to  picture  the  \far  in  Europe 
as  a  simple  study  in  black  and  white,  with 
everything  good  on  one  side  and  everything^ 
bad  on  th*  other.  There  has  been  altogether 
too  much  of  thJ>t  kind  of  oversimplification 
In  the  past,  which  is  one  reason  the  American 
people  are  so  confused  today. 

The  truth  is  that  the  war  in  Europe  is  not 
bhick  and  white,  but  a  dirty  gihny.  It  is  not 
a  w  r  between  democracies  and  dictatorships 
because  some  of  the  worst  despotisms  in 
Europe  are  now  counted  among  Britain's 
allies,  and  one  of  the  few  genuine  democ- 
racies ill  Eurtpe — Finland — has  fought  along- 
.=Kit-  Ger-r.af.v  1  List  visited  Finland  in  Jan- 
tt  this  ysar.  and  reported  at  the  time 
he  Finns  -wculd  do  just  what  they  have 
.:'  e-.er  they  Kot  the  chance.  The  Finns 
t  ft=tht  against  democracy;  they  fought 
■*  a  totalitarian  power  which  ravaged 
c  tintry  in  1940;  and  that  same  totali- 
1  p.iwtr — Soviet  Russia — had  to  fight 
for  lis   \:ie  against   Germar-.y,  -vv-ith   the 
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encilura!;ement    of    Britain    and    the 


mean  oiu'   Government  made  a 
supporting    Soviet    Rusisa?      Of 
t  mean  that.     Such  support 
nd'er  existing  circumstances,  was 
ic.    Since  we  have  got  ourselves 
we  are  compelled  by  the  logic 
support   anybody    who   fights    our 
y.    But  it  is  not  necessary  to  drag 
herrings  as  religious  freedom  in 
atheistic  Russia  to  cover  up  our 
predicament.    Neither  do  we  have 
Ives  that,  so  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
is  a  crusade  for   the  four  free- 
one  of  the  most  confused  civil 
's  long  history,  and  Is  certain 
the  savage  aftermath  of  all  such 


Americans  can   appreciate  our  position 

if   we    accept,    without    further 

the  fact   that  no   matter   how 

may  be.  we  have  got  ourselves 

better  or  for   worse.     As  Hugh 

r^rently  pointed  out,  we  have  even 

unit  of  our  expeditionary  force 

4cean  to  Iceland,  where  our  soldiers 

in  cooperation  with  the  British 
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taken  too  many  belligerent  actions 

Ge  -many  to  be  able,  as  some  of  our 

still   propose,  to  tell   the  Nazis. 

everything:    all   we    want   now 

our   own   bu=iness."     No   nation 

.ar  its  business,  as  we  have  done. 

ng  forced  to  face  the  consequences 

or  defeat.    Our  only  choice  today 

0  itcome  we  prefer  and.  such  betng 

may   naturally  be  assumed  that 

win.    How  are  we  going  to  accom- 
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ask  ourselves  that  question,  we 
•  once  more  back  in  wonderlard. 
political  leaders  have  repeatedly 

that  we  can  win  the  war  without 

ting  it.     That  assurance  sounded 

tale  when  it  was  first  advanced, 

even  niore  fabulous  to  anyone 

iyself,  ha^  just  returned  from  the 
s. 


London  at  the  time  of  the  Roose- 


velt-Churchill meeting.  It  is  difflcuit  to 
exaggerate  the  disappointment  among  all  sec- 
tions of  Ihe  British  people  which  resulted 
from  that  inference.  When  the  British  first 
heard  run  ors  of  the  meeting,  they  were  de- 
lighted, '"he  British  people  have  Ioi;ig  le- 
gardrd  Pr  >sident  Roosevelt  as  their  cliam- 
plon  in  t  riis  country.  When  they  learned, 
that  our  I  resident  had  arranged  to  meet  Mr.- 
Churchill,  they  said,  "Now  Roosevelt  has  fig- 
ured out  ajme  way  to  bring  the  United  States 
completeis    into  the  war  "  , 

When  the  so-called  Auantic  charter  finally 
was  announced,  some  Britons  almost  burst 
Into  tears.  They  were  sick  and  tired  of 
words;  the  ^  were  hoping  for  nothing  less  than 
all-out  ad  ion  from  us.  And  when  Pres.df  nt 
Roosevelt  told  newspapermen,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  he  me  shores,  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  meetii  5  had  brought  us  closer  to  a  fight- 
ing war.  then  the  British  cup  of  wee  over- 
flowed. Tliat  is  the  only  occasion  when  I 
ever  have  heard  Mr.  Roosevelt  criticized  by 
Englishmen. 

Accordir  g  to  a  credible  report  circulated  at 
that  time  :n  London,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister returned  from  his  mating  with  Rocs3- 
velt  more  depressed  than  he  has  been  for 
some  tims .  He  was  startled  to  discover,  in 
conversatipns  with  our  President,  that  Roose- 
velt still 
without   /Jn^erican  troops.      Churchill   knew 

Americans  still  clung  to  this  hope. 
aad    not    imagined    that    President 

was  among  them. 

report  was  true,  it  is  possible  that 
our  Presic  ent  has  chr.nged  his  mind  by  this 
time  Pel  haps  Mr.  Churchill  gave  him  con- 
vincing f^cts  to  support  ihe    view  w'.a;ch   U 
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held  by  almost  all  the  best-infcrmed  men  In 
Europe — tlie  view  that  Britain  can  never  hope 
to  fight  any  kind  of  war  except  a  defensive 
war  unless  the  American  pecp.e  back  her  up 
with  armies  as  well  as  with  armaments 

E\ery  move  which  we  have  m.ade  tnu«  far 
In  this  war  has  served  merely  to  enable  other 
nations  to  continue  to  fight  on  the  defensive. 
That  ijs  just  as  true  of  ths  Russians  as  it  Is  of 
the  British  and  as  it  was  of  the  French. 
And  meanwhile  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
entrenching  themselves  upcn  the  continent 
cf  Europe  as  never  before  in  history  Th?y 
have  transformed  that  continent  into  a  Gtr- 
man  empire,  and  tliey  are  prepared  to  ftrike 
with  the  utmost  ruthlessnes  — as  recent 
events  In  1  Czechoflcvakla  and  Jugoslavia 
proved— at  any  attempts  to  challenge  ihcir 
rule.  They  have  so  thoroughly  ringed  the 
European  Ccntinrnt  with  steel  th^t  they 
have  convinced  a  large  number  cf  Europeans 
that  they  cannot  be  beaten.  Th:s  explains 
why  so  many  Europeans  have  decided  that 
the  best  thing  they  can  do  for  themselves 
and  their  countries  is  to  get  in  as  charter 
members  cf  Germany s  "new  order.' 

The  recent  disorders  in  Europe  inspired  the 
usual  false  optiinism  in  this  country.  Yet  it 
should  be  obvious  that  mass  civil  revolts  un- 
der present  conditions  are  suicidal. 

That  is  well  understood  by  the  emigre  gov- 
ernments in  London  President  Benes  and 
Foreign  Minister  Musaryk.  cf  Czechoslovakia, 
broadcast  appeals  irom  London  to  their  home- 
land beseeching  patriote  there  to  bide  their 
time  rather  than  lose  their  lives  in  a  pre- 
m.aturc,  fruitless  move  against  Germany. 
The  Polish,  Norwegian,  and  other  gtvern- 
ments  in  exile  also  have  tried  to  restrain  their 
hct-headed  countrymen  Ircm  wasting  poten- 
tial strength  in  hopeless  revolts. 

SLAV  SOLIDARIT-r 

Whence,  then,  canie  the  Inspiration  for 
recent  disorders?  They  were  almost  certain- 
ly directed  from  Soviet  Russia,  which  desper- 
ately needed  diversions.  The  Ru.ssians  pre- 
pared underground  organizations  for  years  in 
every  European  country,  and  Stalin  relied 
upon  the  support  of  thousands  of  fanatical 
followers.    Moreover.   Russia's   sympathizers 

were  not  limited  to  these  organized  Commu- 
nists. They  included  many  non-Communist 
Slavs,  who  make  up  most  of  the  population 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  and 
Poland. 

In  London  la^t  September  I  attended  a 
diplomatic  luncheon,  at  which  I  sat  next  to 
one  of  the  ministers  In  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment there.  In  the  course  of  cur  convcrsa- 
ticn.  I  said  to  him.  "As  I  understand  it.  about 
10  percent  of  the  Czech  people  were  members 
cf  the  Comm.unlst  Party  before  the  Munich 
conference.     Is  that  correct?" 

He  replied.  "1  don't  know  what  percentage 
of  cur  people  were  Communists.  But  I  do 
know  that  they  were  nearly  all  pro-Russian, 
and  they  still  ere.  It  is  Russia  we  rely  upon 
to  smash  Germany  lar  more  than  we  rely 
upon   the  British." 

I  consider  that  a  typical  expression  of  Slav 
sentiment  in  Europe.  I  have  heard  similar 
statements  from  Poles  and  Serbs.  Due  to 
the  natuie  of  this  war,  European  Slavs  are 
more  stirred  by  pan-Slav  feeling  than  they 
have  been  conscious  of  for  generations.  The 
German  Nazis,  with  their  racial  theorlrs  of 
Slav  inferiority,  have  driven  the  Slav  peoples 
passionately  together. 

The  Germans  are  well  aware  of  this  grow- 
ing Slav  solidarity.  Hitler  has  warned  the 
Gfrmans  that  if  they  lose  the  war  the  Slavs 
will  break  up  ther  country  into  insignificant 
fragments  and  will  massacre  them  and  their 
families.  That  is  very  eScctive  propuganda 
for  Germans,  because  they  have  guilty  con- 
sciences. Since  they  have  treated  Sla\s  so 
brutally  they  understand  that  they  can  ex- 
pect no  mercy  from  Slavs.  And  the  Germans 
are  told  there  Is  little  which  Britons  or  Amer- 
icans cculd  do  to  restrain  the  Slavs,  however 
much  they  might  desire  to  do  so.     Because 


Gcrm^ans  believe  this  they  are  the  more  de- 
tern:lned  to  wm  the  war.  That  is  one  of  the 
many  factors  which  militates  agr.inst  revolt 
Inside  Geimany  against  the  Naz.s. 

WHT  HrrLEH  Tt.'KNED  ON  RUSSIA 

Inasmuch  as  Extrcpean  Slavs  relied  so 
fervently  upcn  Mother  Russia,  defeats  In 
Russia  were  bound  to  have  a  disastrous  eCect 
upon  morale  in  all  Slav  countries.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  began,  in  the  summer  of  1939. 
Czech  patriots  in  Prague  asiurid  me  earnestly 
that  Russia,  and  Russia  alone,  could  save 
thein  from  the  German  rule  to  which  France 
and  Britain  had  surrendered  them.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  recent  disorders  in  Europe  were 
confined  largely  to  countries  where  pro-Rus- 
sian sentiment  was  stiougest.  Hitler  calcu- 
lated that  If  be  could  knock  Russia  ou'.  of 
the  war  In  Europe,  then  his  most  fanatical 
opponent*  in  conquered  countries  wouid  be 
reduced  to  apathy  and  despair.  That  is  one 
reason  he  wanted  to  smash  Russian  armies 
With  maximum  speed. 

But  his  chief  reason  for  attacking  Russia 
was  that  Britain's  defensive  strategy  had 
proved  so  successful.  For  that  reason  the 
German  High  Command  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  offensive  against  Britain 
in  a  new  theater  of  war — the  Near  East.  As 
a  preliminary  to  such  a  campaign,  the  Russian 
threat  had  to  be  removed  It  was  not  essen- 
tial to  annihilate  Russia's  armies,  as  some 
military  observers  have  suggested,  but  merely 
to  break  them  up  so  thoroughly  that  they 
could  be  immobilized  with  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  Hitler's  forces. 

When  Hitler  took  on  Russia,  he  did  net 
have  to  worry  about  his  western  front.  Dur- 
ing the  long,  peaceful  winter  of  1940-41.  as  I 
traveled  all  ever  Euiope.  I  watched  German 
soldiers  and  French  and  other  prisoners  of 
war  transforming  the  European  Continent 
into  a  fortress— building  coast  defenses  from 
the  northern  tip  of  Norway  to  the  southern- 
mo.st  ports  of  France;  dotting  the  countries 
cf  western  Europe  with  skilHuily  camouflaf;ed 
airdromes;  constructing  a  network  of  motor 
highways  to  enable  Hitler  to  rush  his  mech- 
anized divisions  to  any  part  of  the  European 
coast  where  invasion  might  be  attempted. 
The  Germans  were  expending  an  enormous 
amount  of  effort  to  safeguard  themselves 
from  invasion.  Just  as  the  British  were  doing 
in  their  own  Islands  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel. And  later,  during  the  Balkan  campaign 
In  the  spring  of  1941.  I  watched  Hitler  con- 
solidating his  defensive  position  in  south- 
eastern Europe. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  Russian  war  was  a  German  gamble,  the 
evidence  of  desperation  But  it  is  new  ap- 
parent that  the  German  high  command  ch.-se 
th'.s  move  as  the  safer  of  two  courses.  If  the 
Germans  had  struck  last  stimmer  into  Tur- 
key. Syria.  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  then  they 
would  have  been  gambling  upon  the  chance 
that  Russia  wovld  ccntinvie  to  cooperate. 
But  when  they  hit  Russia  first,  they  did  so 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  playing  safe. 
They  du  not  feel  that  they  were  risking 
war  on  two  fronts,  because  they  calculated 
correctly  that  tht  British  were  Incapable  of 
creating  an  offensive  front,  either  in  the  Near 
East  or  in  Europe. 

Last  summer  I  met  a  neutral  military  ob- 
server from  the  Near  Eaf^t.  He  said,  "The 
Eritiih  Empire  should  thank  heaven  for 
Russia.  If  Hitler  hadn't  been  afraid  of  Rus- 
sia, he  would  have  gone  straight  into  the 
Near  East  after  his  Balkan  campaign.  And 
If  he  had  done  so  then,  there  was  nothing 
there  which  could  have  stopped  him.  It 
would  have  been  Greece  and  Crete  all  over 
again.  The  British  didn't  have  the  necessary 
warplanes  or  tanks  or  guns." 

THE  NEAR  EAST  FRONT 

There  has  been  so  much  fanfare  in  the 
United  States  about  the  battle  of  Britain  and 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  Near  East 
may  have  looked  to  us  like  a  side  show.    But 


It  hasn't  looked  like  a  side  show  either  to  the 
British  or  German  general  staffs,  or  to  far- 
slchted  strategists  in  this  country.  Biitaln's 
position  there  is  b- tier  now.  but  It  is  better 
only  becau.se  the  Russian  war  h»s  provided 
time  to  pour  In  British  soldiers  and  Ameri- 
can materials.  It  doesn't  seem  to  l&e  generally 
known  in  this  country  that  we  have  sent 
most  of  our  warplanes  and  munitions  to  the 
Near  East,  and  not  to  tlie  Britlsh(  Isles  We 
have  arranged  to  fly  our  own  planes  across 
the  center  of  Africa,  and  to  sonid  otir  own 
munition  ships  around  South  AlrK'a  into  the 
Red  Sea  It  is  easier  to  send  thenft  from  here 
than  it  is  from  .the  British  Isles      j 

During!  Germany's  invasi.in  of  JRussla  th€ 
British  also  have  been  concentr(iting  thelt 
mcst  vigorous  efforts  upcn  relnfijrcing  their 
armies  all  through  the  Near  East;.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  German  offensive  thefe  this  win- 
ter The  British  Government  haS  tieen  cr.ti- 
cized,  both  In  its  own  country  anO  over  here, 
for  holding  back  too  much  while  Russia 
fought  But  It  ha.';  been  the  saitie  old  story 
with  Britain  from  the  beeinnlng  of  the  war. 
The  British  have  survived  only  hrcause  they 
have  held  back  enough  to  rcsi#t  the  next 
blow,  and  the  next  blow  In  this  <^ase  pointed 
straight  toward  the  Near  East. 

THE    WArriNC    LION 

But  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  gc)  on  forever 
The  British  have  accomplished  everything 
which  they  hoped  to  do  Tbcy  hiive  consoli- 
dated their  defenses  in  the  Briti.>ih  Isles,  and 
they  have  managed  to  hold  and  even  to  ex- 
tend their  defensive  positions  in  the  Near 
East.  They  have  played  a  waltir<g  game,  be- 
cause they  could  not  do  anything  else  What 
were  they  waiting  for?  They  Mtere  waiting 
for  us 

The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when 
we  Americans  will  have  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 
That  Is  not  an  expression  of  p>er8dnal  opinion 
or  a  piece  of  propaganda;  it  is  a  cc'cj  fnct. 

This  European  war,  with  all  its  infinite  com- 
plications and  appalling  prospects  has  been 
dumped  into  our  laps.  We  ara  confronted 
now  with  a  fact  which  should  hive  been  ap- 
parent to  us  from  the  outset — that  no  na- 
tion can  got  Itself  Into  a  war.  as  we  have 

done,  without  expecting  to  fight  that  war. 

There  was  a  time  when  Ameficans  could 
afford  to  folh^w  the  foreign  policy  sum- 
marized by  Tyler  Dennett  in  the  epigram. 
"When  we  are  asked  to  put  up.  or  shut  up, 
we  do  neither"  Some  of  ti^  apparently 
thought  we  could  still  do  that  But  events 
have  proved  that  these  Amcncatis  were  mis- 
taken. Now.  since  we  have  refused  to  shvit 
up  about  the  war  In  Europe,  wc  have  been 
compelled  to  put  up  one  thing  aifter  another 
And  the  time  is  at  hand  when  \tc  shall  have 
to  choose  between  putting  up  e$reryth!ng  we 
possess  or  shutting  up  completHy  so  far  a.s 
an  effective  voice  in  European  affairs  is 
concerned. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us?  It  stil:  leares 
us  the  most  fortunate  people  1^  the  world. 
We  are  fortunate,  in  the  first  place  because 
the  war  Is  not  going  to  ruin  vk.  no  matter 
hew  it  comes  out.  Whatever  oir  nightmare 
mongers  may  tell  us,  no  power  or  comblna- 
tion'of  powers  can  emerge  from  this  cataclys- 
mic conflict  m  anv  position  to  destroy  the 
United  States. 

We  are  fortunate  In  the  secopd  place,  be- 
cause we  are  the  only  people  w^o  still  have 
a  clear  voice  In  shaping  cur  twn  destiny. 
All  the  peoples  of  Europe  already  have  had 
their  destinies  shaped  for  thetn,  either  by 
their  own  decisions  or  by  clrcutnstances  bo- 
ycnd  their  control 

We  still  can  chocse.  but  our  choice  Is  not 
so  wide  as  It  was- In  1939.  or  fven  in  1940. 
Since  that  time  we  have  get  Into  the  Euro- 
pean war.  and  this  fact  cannoti  be  exorcised 
by  any  p>olitical  hocus-pccus  Our  choice 
today  is  confined  within  narrcvi^r  limits. 

From  both  Germany  and  Bricaln  the  same 
question  will  scon  be  directed  to  us:  "WV.ftt 
are  you  Americans  going  to  do  now?"     A:  d 
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btf.iisf  of  our  ^".1.:.   n   ':   :>  wi'   erf   r.  ".v  tc- 
tr'T.v^ea  to  only  two  possible  an-:wcrs 

\Vf  can  reply;  "We  are  goine;  t.)  clo  Just 
w!,it  we  have  been  doing.  eO^::.z  b:'  by  bit 
l!,-a  the  war  without  getting  Juliy  ir.-.o  r  " 
If  that  !8  to  be  cur  answer,  then  wi'  n.r.-t 
{•rr.  pt  the  pr(,>bablllty  that  the  war  ;n  Eu- 
r'  p*"  will  end  at  best  In  stalerr..i'f  'ind  at 
u  :^*  in  German  victory  Aid  >;i..<  we  b.ave 
(  !.' ;.ly  challeneed  the  O  r::uir..-.  a  Germ:ir. 
victory  wculd  mean  a  hiinuliat::ic;  dff  a*  f  r 
i:s  The  former  German  con,-ul  cciktaI  i;i 
Ni"A-  Orl-ans,  who  bluntly  ic'.ci  us  that  Qcr-  I 
iii.i;.-,  W.1II  never  forget  t!;;ir  \».e  s:c!eci  naair.st 
them  in  this  war.  w..i"  .-jjrakir.k;  t:u-  pUi.u  1 
trtrh. 

The  only  oth^r  a:,-Aer  we  cir.  w.-iV.-  i.  '.v 
!s  \Vf  :i:>  u'  :ne  n.tu  .r.,  all-oi.i*  .''hc<jtii;i? 
war  .lu.i.:.  •  f  Ic;  :;..i :.  v  "  If  tJ'.a'  1-  to  be  our  , 
,'ii.-\>,.r  wf  i:.;i--  ri-.i::/e  that  An;>T a/an  sol-  j 
da  r~  ;T'  lia'a-,-  v..;;  y,:  int.i  ar';'  :;  fi;sr  in 
Afraai  a:.l  A,--..!  ;;'.  'ha-'^e  N>  ir  Eas'er:;  rc- 
i;i  i>  wlicrt-  A-;a-ra-a:i  r^  :;:!orc- !i-;fi.'>  v.:li 
bt'    ir.f.-'     i.tu'i-: ,  •  ;\-    rtfjUwfc! 

A:i(l     M"!':.      it     v.p    arc     clf*frn'.i:.f  d     "o     %v:;-i 
'!'.;s    War      :nir     -    IdaT*    fvpir  u.i!!  v    w;)l     bavf 
to    j':-.!i    m    aii    assault    up.ai    '!;e    ri.'rei.cr.fd 
Germa:;  t  ir.pira  i:-.  Eurrpr      B  aaui-p  thr  G';- 
nian    H:^'!:    C  n'.iiaii-.d    has    ....    arrar.^fd    rs 
c;.i;',d    -Ta'-i;-.-    !ha'    if    r!ie   time    c.ar    1     :a.ts    , 
y.h.i-:i    "ht'ir    .I'-ri...^    :i.',:~t    iiiake    a    Li-'    -i'ai.d.     1 
than    r):>-    t;fCi>ive    ba'-Je    wail    bt     f..ucr.t    on    ' 
tha<  h.i'titvroui.d  of  tl'aar  iwi;  tia  ...-.:. ^  ' 

If  we  i!.,.kt  !:.;s  maximum  (a;.-;,  e.  we 
Bb.culd  uaia  r-:  ■:.i\  tbe  piacc  wa;  w:l;  ha\e 
to  pay  Tbr  ,  -•  will  he  nuai'a'Ula'ale  ;n  both 
llve.s  aad  rtfa-ur  And  w.-  .-^b.a;;  hnve  aa- 
cept.'d  th-  h,.:cit:..-  ,,f  Eur.  ;),-  11  •  I  r  a  Near 
or  ft  fi -A    \-.ar-    bi;;   f  r  t:e;a  rat.L  ns. 
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to  accora.p'..  h  this  end  we  must  have  unity 
and  a  willingness  by  all  to  make  sacrifices. 

Such  unity  of  purpose  and  action  involves 
not  only  management  and  labor,  but  all 
American  c.tizen-  We  hold  that  the  right 
to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work  is  one  of  cur 
great  freedams.  to  preserve  which  the  Nation 
is  arming  it.self.  Governments — local.  State, 
and  Faderal — have  a  f^rst  duty  and  re.'^ponsl- 
bilry  ti.)  protect  the  citizens  in  this  right 
to  work — while  at  work — on  their  way  to  and 
from  work— in  their  homes  and  in  all  ordinary 
legal  pursuits  of  their  private  life. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  an  Individual 
to  refuse  to  work  and  the  right  of  a  group 
to  strike.  But  under  our  present  national 
-mergency.  we  deplore  any  such  action  based 
up  :.  a:,  v.nteasonable  demand  or  a  debatable 

La'  i-f 

No  right  guaranteed  to  the  individual  under 
our  Constitution  is  m.cre  sacred  and  funda- 
mn tally  important  than  the  right  of  the 
:nd:v.dui!  t'  work  and  earn  a  living.  This 
lai;:  •  •  xa-'-  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union 
.  r  d  .e~  I.  t  belong  to  a  union.  It  is  a  flfth 
Jrteci  m  quite  as  important  as  any  of  the 
frtadcms,  including  the  four  freedoms  of 
urr  hip,  speech,  the  press,  and  assembly. 

We  firmly  hold  that  if  our  established  form 
ol  government  is  to  endure,  it  must  not  per- 
mit or  assist  any  group  of  its  citizens  to  force 
others  to  surrer.dcr  their  guaranteed  rights 
and  froedom.- 

We  would  be  derelict  in  our  public  duty  If 
we  did  not  point  out  the  danger  inherent  in 
the  recent  policy  of  public  officials  in  bringing 
p.essure  upon  directors  and  stockholders  to 
rt move  anyone  In  manaaement  as  the  price 
a:  -ubriu:ng  labor  violence. 

W-.  believe  any  Government  official  who 
uses  the  power  of  his  office  to  urge  the  ownets 
of  private  busine-s  to  remove  anyone  in  the 
m.anaejement  of  their  business  because  of  his 
or  her  inability  to  settle  a  difference  or  griev- 
ance that  may  rxist  between  employer  and 
employee  or  rival  groups  of  employees  is 
violating  a  fundamental  principle  which 
tuidetlies  the  fret'-enterprise  system  and  cur 
American  way  of  life 

If  violence  is  subdued  by  the  action  of  gov- 
eriunental  officials  in  turning  the  situation 
over  to  these  who  are  threatening  cr  causing 
the  violence,  then  government  has  ceased  to 
function  properly,  and  the  continuance  of  our 
American  way  of  life  1    in  grave  danger. 

AW.    H.^WKES. 

President  of  the  Chamber  0/  Ccm- 

rr-rrce  0/  the  United  States. 

N    .FMriH  3     ia4i. 


Mr,  I  RI.-WD  M  FCRD.  Mr  Sia  .ik-T.- 
iindi  r  u.i\t  lu  txi-aiui  11. y  :  :r;a;k-  11;  'he 
Reccrd.  I  inc'ud»>  an  .u:.Oo  >.^:,tci  by 
Mr.  A.  W  Ka-.\k~.  pat'-.u;.  nr  (,:  tiie 
Chamb' :  if  Cnin^ua'  i,i  ti>^  Uni-t,  d 
Stat.',-,  \V.i:hi:^;'i'!i,  D.  C,  tn'i;;:ci  '  Lio- 
^eity  Dapends  I  p.!!  th-.  f:  ahr  T.-  \voik." 

I  do  r-ct  ktiav.  rf  ar.y  aila.  ;.  th..r  could 
be  niaaf  tiititav  tli.in  I  his  '(/art It'll'.. ii  :'■:- 
tiolta  ;iiJ  1!  taaiainly  ri"\aa  ip-  faaiiiv,  ;n 
a  ft-u  V  :,1v  ,sor:e  idra  oi  v.  :i;U  our  C  'li- 
st ituricn  ;:i;f'nd'  d  for  a'.l  01  cur  pt.a.p;.-. 

I  tiiir.k  t!-,  •  la.-t  pai  at;ra.uh  i.>  paiiuu- 
lariy  iir porta.;-  and  I  tlirrtffore  liope  that 
fvciV  .s.:ii;!o  C  r.?:re.-,snian  v  lie  i.>  iirtr- 
estfd  !:.  t!v  ut:i.:re  ut  thia  caai:il:v  \ull 
read  thi-  art-.cle  and  take  it  to  heart. 

Tha  arriait   .^ilov.  - 1 

i:air.TY  :  1 1  n-  s  t  p  n  tmf  F.aaHT  to  wasK 
T.a  C.:a:t..;,  r  .f  C  m-uTao  af  •!>■  Ui-.'-d 
Stat.s  recogn  Z;  ~  tli.it  ta.e  -a.ie-y  a:.d  vvt'.ta  ■ 
of  i-ur  citij-ns  .i-pe-d  ixp^^i  fall  -n.>.  d  ,.!.•  ..d 
111  the  pr  caa-ta^i;  ,t  tb  -a  tiK:-J<  r.'c;.:;:e,l 
Ut  Hat;   :ar.  dtl.  n-e.     It  further  rta. ..<:(..-  t.iat 
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HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN    IFE  KOU.~E   OF   REPHESENTATIVES 


Tuiidcy  X  :.-.::cr  25,  1941 


FROTE~r  IP.OM  FA.~T  L^'UISLVXA  BAPTIST 

A^-oc:.\  riON 


Mr.    SANDERS      Mr,    Speaker,    under 
lea\e   to   ixt?  r.d  ;r.}.'  i  ►_  :r...:  .<,>.  1  desire  to 

plare  m  the  Record  a  ^:ro'tJi  which  has 
be;  n  reC' ivad  b^'  ir.e  frcni  a  committee 
representing  the  Ea,<.  rn  Lo-a;-..:;-..;  Bap- 
tist A.-scciaticn,  which  cGnimiticc  Vnu.-  ap- 
pc-.nttd  at  the  ar.n'aal  session  of  the  as- 
sociation Ociobcr  8  ar.d  9, 1941. 


I  have  Ac  personal  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  complained  of,  but  I  do  knew 
the  memu?rs  composing  the  committee 
and  I  kncH-  them  to  be  among  the  most 
patriotic  arid  substantial  members  of  our 
communitf .  I  am  familiar  with  the  per- 
sonnel comprising  the  membership  of  the 
Eastern  louisiana  Baptist  Association 
which,  as  j  tated  in  the  communication,  is 
composed  )f  20  churches  with  a  member- 
ship of  6. 123.  and  the  members  of  this 
asscciatlori  are  among  the  most  patriotic, 
high-minded,  and  substantial  people  in 
cur  sectioa,  and  I  do  know  that  many  of 
the  af!?iri  they  speak  of  have  been  the 
subject  ofimuch  thought  and  considera- 
tion among  many  of  our  people. 

1  have  cilled  the  Secretarj-  of  War's  at- 
tention tolthis  protest  and  urged  that  the 
conditionsicomplained  of  be  promptly  and 
vigorously  investigated  and  that  steps  be 
taken  to  rectify  these  conditions  wherever 
they  are  fpund  to  exist. 

The  let  tier  in  question  is  as  fellows: 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Zanders, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sii  :  We.  the  undersigned,  were  ap- 
pointed a  1  a  committee  by  the  Eastern 
Louisiana  Baptist  Asocciatlon,  meeting  in 
annual  seision  on  October  8  and  9.  1941.  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  to  your  attention  the 
following: 

Informal  Ion  has  come  to  us  from  various 
sources  thi  t  beer  is  being  sold  to  the  soldiers 
even  in  ci  mps  located  in  dry  parishes  and 
dry  wards,  and  that  during  the  recent  war 
maneuvers  beer  was  distributed  by  the  truck- 
load  to  so^aiers,  regardless  of  location  at  the 
time,  and  :  ince  it  has  even  been  charged  that, 
in  at  lea  st  some  instances.  Government 
trucks  wei  e  used  and  men  in  uniform  doing 
the  delive  ing,  and  tliat  protest  by  citizens 
was  met  w  th  rough  retort;  and 

Whereas  this,  to  us,  seems  a  trampling 
underfoot  Df  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  n  utter  disregard  of  the  adminis- 
tration's 1  ositive  promise  that  '•the  policy 
of  the  Fed  'ral  Government  will  see  to  it  that 
the  right  (if  the  States  to  be  dry  shall  be  re- 
spected":   Therefore  be  it 

1.  Rcsohcd,  That  we,  the  Eastern  Louisi- 
ana Bapt  st  ^ssDciation,  composed  of  20 
churclies  v  ith  a  membership  of  6,023,  hereby 
vigcrcus:y  Drotest  the  action  of  the  Army  cfS- 
cials  in  d  'liverlng  our  soldiers  over  to  the 
tender  m«  rcies  of  the  brewers,  whose  sole 
purpose  ia  to  exp'.oit  them  for  their  pitiful 
Army  wares,  wholjy  ignoring  their  responsi- 
bility sho'  I'.d  any  of  these  soldiers  b:>conie 
drunkards  and  their  efficiency  for  national 
defense  be  impaired. 

2.  That  we  protest  the  Government's  ap- 
parent conplicity  in  conspiring  with  the 
brewers  a\  d  their  group  of  companion  evil- 
doers—gaiib'.ers,  prostitutes,  and  white- 
slavers — in  undermining  the  mental,  phy.'sl- 
cal.  and  s  jlrltual  fitness  and  morale  of  the 
men 

3.  That  there  is  no  fairness  in  the  Govern- 
ment's del  nand  that  soldiers  and  citizens  po 
all-out  fo  ■  defense  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  he  occasion  to  fatten  this  beer 
Moloch  and  that.  too.  at  the  expense  of  the 
fitness  of  :  he  soldiers. 

4.  That  it  seems  to  us  that  the  White 
House  an!  the  Ccng:-ess  have  only  ears  for 
the  brcwe  s,  hut  are  stone  deaf  to  the  tears 
and  prayei  s  of  tiie  fathers,  mothers,  brothers. 
Sisters,  swi  cthearts,  pastors,  and  the  churches 
of  these  men. 

5.  That  In  the  interest  of  national  defense 
we  demanl  the  Immediate  passage  of  Senate 
bill  860.  kiown  as  the  Sheppard  bill,  or  some 
other  similarly  effective  legislation,  as  being 
the  least  possible  measure  of  respcnslbilitj 
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to  these  sojdiers  in  this  emergency,  so  far 
as  alcoholic  beverages  are  concerned. 

6,  That  we  do  not  wish  to  he  discourteous, 
but  that  we  are  desperately  In  earnest. 
Respectfully, 

.7   F   Arceneaxtx, 
E    N    Weaver, 
I  F-  :  GARRtso^f, 

Committer. 


The   True   Labor   View 


EXTENSION   OF   i;>MAHKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  MclNTYRE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November  25,  1941 


RESOLUTION     OF     THE     CASPER,     WYO. 
TRADES    AM'    LABOR    ASSEMBLY 


Mr.  MclNTVF F  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex'aiui  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Ca.sper  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly,  of  Casper.  Wyo.,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  expresses  the  real  view  of  labor 
organizations  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
laboring  people  in  our  country  concern- 
ing the  elimination  of  strikes  in  defense 
industries: 

Whereas  the  national  defense  is  the  most 
Important  phase  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  to- 
day; and 

Whereas  the  products  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional defense  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
combined   cooperation   of   all   of   the    people; 

and 

Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  this  and 
all  other  democracies  are  dependent  upon  all 
aid  In  the  way  of  food,  arms,  and  munitions 
A  that  this  country  can  and  should  grow,  manu- 
facture, and  deliver  to  the  nations  actually 
fighting  against  the  totalitariaii  powers;  and 

Whereas  the  present  strike  situation  has 
been  brouglit  on  partly  by  subversive  elements 
and  industrial  greed  as  well  as  the  economic 
needs  of  the  workers;  and 

Wiiercas  parties  entrusted  .with  the  enact- 
ment of  beneficial  legislation,  through  their 
Inability  to  see  both  sides  of  the  picture,  are 
trying  to  enact  so-called  antilabcr  legislation 
tliat,  if  passed,  will  relegate  American  labor 
back  to  the  category  of  the  serf  which  will 
necessitate  many  years  of  internal  strife  ar.d 
sufTenng  to  regain  the  benefits  we  new  en- 
joy; and 

Whereas    the    President    cf   these    United 

States  has  continually  proven  by  past  and 
present  actions  that  he  is  a  friend  to  labor; 
and 

Whereas  labor  has  secured  more  just  and 
beneficial  consideration  and  legislation  under 
our  President  than  they  have  under  all  the 
other  administrations  put  together:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

i?cso2i(d  by  the  Casper  Tiadcs  and  Labor 
Assemtly  sitting  in  regular  session  this  13th 
day  of  June  1941,  That  we  go  on  record  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  fullest  cooperation  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  strikes  in  national-de- 
fense projects  t>e  eliminated  by  the  submis- 
sion of  all  controversies  to  a  tioard  made  up 
equally  of  industrial,  labor,  and  governmental 
officials,  to  be  named  by  the  President;  and 
be  it  further 

Rcschci.  That  the  findings  and  decisions  ol 

the   beard   shall  be   final   and   binding  on  all 
LXXy\lI     A;;' CSM 


parties,  and  refusal  on  the  part  of  either 
party  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  board  shall 
be  good  and  sufficient  cause  fcr  governmental 
control  and  operation  of  the  project  with 
just  returns  to  each  party.  Governmental 
control  and  supervision  to  continue  only  for 
the  duration  of  the  present  emergency;  and 
t)e  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution refer  only  to  those  plants  and  projects, 
named  by  the  President,  that  are  necessary  to 
the  national-defense  program;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resoli'ed.  That  arbitration  and  intervention 
rather  than  antileglslatlon  of  any  kind  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  legislation  be  enacted  mak- 
ing depwDrtation.  confinement,  or  the  death 
penalty  mandatory  on  all  persons  guilty  of 
spying  or  sabotage;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, our  Sate  congressmen.  Labor  De- 
partment, president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  pres.dent  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  and  any  others 
deemed  advisable, 

Casper  Tr-\des  and 

Labor  Assembly. 
W    L    Lewis. 

President. 
T.  F   Speckbacher. 

Secretary. 


Military  Privileges  and  Requirements 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

C'  T    *w  i.  o  >  _•  (-  1 , 4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November  25.  1941 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  I  am  inserting  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  R,  Long, 
manager  of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  also  copy  of  resolutions  re- 
ferred to.  The  letter  from  the  press 
association  follows: 

I  am  sending  you  an  excerpt  from  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  membership  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association  in  the  convention 
held  in  Kansas  City  on  November  7  and  8. 

By  way  of  background  I  will  explain  that 
MaJ.  Louis  DeYong,  camp  public  relations 
officer,  had  volunteered  to  bring  a  group 
from  Fort  Leonard  Wood  to  our  convention 

in  Kansas  City  for  the  purpose  of  staging  a 
program  similar  to  those  presented  for  the 
men  in  the  camp.  The  skit  was  to  have 
been  entitled  "A  Nieht  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,"  with  the  further  explanation  that  it 
was  to  be  "soldier  entertainment  for  eoldiers 
by  soldiers."  We  had  agreed  to  furnish  lodg- 
ing and  meals  for  the  troupe  of  20  performers 
and  were  planning  additional  entertainment 
that  would  make  it  a  pleasant  week-end  trip 
for  the  young  men  in  the  party. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  convention 
Major  DeYong  called  me  on  the  telephone 
and  with  great  embarra>^ment  related  that 
an  order  which  had  originated  in  Washing- 
ton made  it  Impossible  for  the  Army  enter- 
tainers to  keep  their  appointment.  Under 
the  conditicns.of  the  order  entertainment  by 
soldiers  for  civilians  was  to  be  permitted  only 
on  the  military  reservations.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  the  order  makes  it  Impossible  lor 
soldiers    to    app>ear     as    entertainers     before 


luncheon  clubs,  civic  clubs,  or  aliy  other  such 
group,  unless  the  meeting  Is  held  on  an  Army 
post.  I  am  sure  that  the  expense  of  .enter- 
taining the  young  men  from  tlie  Army  camp 
would  have  t)een  as  great  as  any  reasonable 
expenditure  for  professional  ontertainment 
that  an  organization  like  ours  might  be  ex- 
pected to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resoluticns  it  [erred 
to  are  here  given: 

Whereas  the  entertainment  fsatures  of  tlie 
annual  banquet  planned  by  the  public  rela- 
tions officers  of  Fort  Leonard  Wciod  were  can- 
celed by  the  War  Department  after  a  protest 
by  union  organizations;  and 

Whereas  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  A::ay 
officers  and  the  association  to  establish  a 
closer  understanding  between  the  public  and 
our  citizens  in  the  armed  service  i  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  associatkDn  protest  to 
the  War  Department  and  to  the  public  at 
large  this  type  of  socially  unhealthful  and 

undesirable  pressure  upon  Government,  and 
that  we  here  point  out  the  danger  to  union 
labor  of  using  its  citl2!enship  privileges  con- 
trary to  the  best  Interests  of  that  citizen- 
ship and  the  Government  for  which  it  stajids; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  each  Missouri  Representative  In 
the  National  Congress. 

4 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  receipt  of  the  letter 
and  resolutions.  I  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  War 
Department,  and  here  insert  copy  of 
their  reply,  as  follows: 

November  21.  1941. 
Hon.  William  L.  Nelson, 

Hcuse  of  Represcntdtives. 

De-ar  Mr.  Nelson  :  I  Just  have  a  report  from 
the  staff  on  the  matter  cf  the  difBculties  en- 
countered by  the  Missouri  Press  Association 
in  sponsoring  the  soldier  play.  A  Nisht  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Actually  we  are  gov- 
erned hy  the  provisions  of  law  (sec.  609,  title 
10.  U  S.  C.)  which  prevents  ufc  from  permit- 
ting soldier  talent  of  any  nature  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  cf  competing  with  civilian 
enterprise.  I  assume  that  tlw  ccmmandmg 
officer  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  was  apprehen- 
sive of  possible  violation  cf  tjhis  law  in  his 
interpretation  of  our  recently  anncunced 
policy. 

We  have  sent  Instruction*  to  all  com- 
manders urging  the  beneficial  tffect  cf  soldier 
theatricals  and  similar  entertiainment.  Our 
idea,  of  course,  is  to  bring  the  new  Army  liito 
close  contact  with  the  civiliftn  population. 
We  believe  It  Is  not  a  vlclatian  of  law  when 
soldier  plays  are  staged  in  ccmtnunities  which 
have  a  definite  Interest  in  tbe  military  or- 
ganization that  is  presenting  the  entertain- 
ment. This  is  particularly  trUe  in  the  com- 
munities adjoining  military  pests  and  in 
those  which  are  the  homes  t)f  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  organizations.  Genera!  Mar- 
shall feels  so  strongly  about  this  that  he,  has 
written  a  personal  letter  to  the  commanders 
concerned  suggesting  the  utniost  latitude  in 
permitting  soldier  talent  to  be  used  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  Army  clcse  to  civilians. 
In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the  responsi- 
bility rests  With  the  local  commander  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  presentation  of  theatrical 
performances  beyond  the  military  reservation 
are  appropriate. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  wh:ch 
gives  .support  to  cur  present  liberal  policy, 
and  General  Marshall  asked  me  to  thank  you 
for  transmitting  It  to  us.  j 

Faithfully  yours.  | 

W    B   SMrrn 
Colonel  General  Staff. 
Secretary,  General   StafJ. 

Mr.  ftieaker,  furih'  r  fr.;d.:t.E  rr.y-c'.t  cl 
permission  to  extena  r-n.a:k.N,  I  m  iurie 
extracts  from  two  letters  dcahnp  \\.th 
another   matter   of    especial    ir:tt.rL-i    u 
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vt>t.-:  .'Ills.      I>~t<r   irr.:\-' ii   rn    N>  '.(.inbcr 
10  cur.:a.;ii'(l  ihe  foil  -^.r.c  .-t..-n  r.iLT.t : 

I  hiT-  lust  recflvcd  word  frcm  my  sen  at 
C  Av.])  n  in'cn  that  the  boys  to  pirade  In 
M  rr; :):.-  'a-;11  be  required  to  wear  r=  ii;' r.tal 
butt.  II.-,  at  an  expense  of  $1  05.  tc  b>  t, '<  ri 
cut  of  thoir  monger  pay.     This  Is  an  ouTv^^e 

Tl;!-  rr.i'''-:'  v; !  -  !••  f»  rr  ci  to  thr  Chi' f 
r:  S'  .!!  Pi  ::.;■;'.  :\\v  n^  x'  n;';:r:i::g  I 
rerr.\'d  a  O'ltpiuiiie  cili  bd'...^int,'  th<)* 
fat;  inqUiFy  iuui  be.  n  madt  to  st-curp  hA 
xh.o  f.uts  and  th.r  inforniuiion  v,ou:d  b-? 

.nippliffi  ;,,^  *.i^(  n  li^  p'  ^>:b!•■.    On  Nlvoit^.- 

I>  :•   13  •*-.-    C:;i- f   c.    S'.-ifT  rtp'.u-d  as   fui- 
]f  \\-~  in  Ull'  ;•  a  ;d:t.,^;ld  ic  nie : 

'Ih..^  1.-  vii'h  fi!.-t'.!  r  rt-f  ■■:{■;. CO  T.  v:ur  '.i-'Aiv 
if  N  •.■niij^r  1.;,  c  I. '■  ri;'.:.i'  th'  iu:xi.:i-f  ;.  r 
rcL:;:n!  i;t  li    but;.  ;.-5    l;>    t:u     n:i  t:    at    C.ui;;; 

P..  .(;.!>-.  :. 

0:i  lix.  kiHi:  1!.'  'l:-?  ni-.T^.r  I  tlf.  !  ti-int 
prior  to  tli"  iiulutti^ii  of  the  Th.rf. -ti;;  :i 
DivlsiC!.  1'  u.t-^  ri.i'  custom  ^t  Vv.c  rc^ini-trs 
t>,  ri-c,u.ii  t;iii-ttd  I"  i;.(:ni.t ;  ti  purci-..,.-,  c;;>- 
t.!u.!r>f  rck'iHit  r.',.i.  .ii-:^;;.].'.  a:;f':  tht  ci..-'  :n 
w.i.s  cuiU.i.ut  cl  fulli)\*ii;.fc;  thf  nuiULt;'  ;i     1  iht- 

At  this  time  I  '.v'.;-h  tc  t  xprcs^s  my  ap- 
p:';'iatu;n  of  liit  unlailinc  (■(Viirtt'.-.;.-  t-x- 
t.>ndrd  by  the  otfu'-  of  \hr  Chi-^f  ot  Staff 
and  for  the  proip.ytne.ss  with  which  all 
matKis  referrrd  by  our  office  are 
hand!''d. 


BHl  To  Prevent  Strikes  in  Defense  Indus- 
tries and  in  Government  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  TllE  HOU;-£  C'F   KEPRESE-N'TATIVES 


M-^^daii.  .V  r,-n:h.r  zi.  1941 


Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  hav>^ 
Introduced  a  b:!!,  H.  R  6088,  \vh:ch  :f 
f nartid  vvii!  puvm*  tui  oi  nu  it.  per-ti..-. 
from  cc^n>piiiri-i  tuuetlir  i  [or  tiu  purp  .-e 
ot  .-^tuppint;  or  ti'  oivir.i:  the  natiO'iiai-d-.-- 
fen.-e  pri^gram  (  r  for  tht  purp<i.-e  of  .^top- 
ping or  delayins  th-'  noim.il  opera' ion  of 
the  Govfrntr.tr,',     The  bil!  i?  a.-  f.^llcw.-: 

ciTt.or,  .Tct-  l:.tevdcr;!;c 
-tie!' i.-t'  prv>'.;:-.:r.i  or  w.'h 
:.:  .u  !.'.::>•    .ir.d  :c:   o' r.t'r 


A  b:!!  yv:  liibr . 
v.',i:;i  'lie  I'., it., 
l;(  rmal  Ci<  \  t'r: 

I   .i;i•0^t:, 
f     r    •  \\    .    cr    IT.    ft' 


TV, 


t  -h.-:;  b.  U!-:l.i\vI\:l 
i~v  :■-  '  i\  ■•.~]y::>'  t  ^i^ethcr 
1  r  'ho  in.tposc  oi  ptt  vt  ntmg.  stopping, 
fcir.tit  :.!-.^,  cU'lftying.  cr  .:.''':rupting  ai'.y  work 
cr  service  necessary  tc  'h-.'  iiation.il-dcfeiiso 
progTam.  or  for  the  purpo.'^o  ct  prcver.tirg, 
stepping  hindering  delaying 
I  :.}  work  cr  service  e.-.scr.';,i 
It  :  .i'»cn  of  the  G^'ernnv.  ;, 
t  .'.tt?.  or  of  any  drv.ir.i-.u 
e.-- ibhshment,  cr  itl.i;  .;c- 
Sec  2,  ta)  It  .shul  Ix  il 
agency  cf  "he  rr.te.l  ^-  ■ti 
labor,  or  ».•;;  ti.e  u.il:^-- 
V.  rk.nv  c>  :u;.:;.: 
r,.  :.:l    t.     -he   P;-  - 


iLt^-iuptins; 

•he    ::vr;r..- 

t    ti;,    U:;.:;d 

l:;.>pt  :,Ut  i.t 


ih.-  (.:.;;>  vl  a:,v 
.', ti.-    liiM'.aig    witii 

lu  V.:-  of  labor,  or 
:  finp'.',  vtH's.  to  reccni- 
,t   a.,v   chai-.ces  in  $iich 


w.sk'cj.  hours  if  labor,  or  workii^c  CO!.,-!/ icr.,- 
wlnch  It  iiet  :Ti-i  n«'0»'sf:'.rv  to  remedy  aiiv  cer.- 
dution  uuiair  c;   iin-quit.itie  to  ei!ipl,nec;  i:i 


.:,.■  ec.  ;;;  m..nt  necessary  to  the  natiocal- 
deleiite  program. 

(b(  Upon  receiving  any  such  recommenda- 
tion the  President.  If  he  deems  ?uc  i  action 
necessary  to  remedy  such  conditicn,  shall 
Issue  an  order  directing  the  emplcyei  of  such 
employees  to  take  such  action  as  ts  r.ecessary 
to  f-o  remedy  such  condition.  If,  within  a 
ptnud  of  30  days  alter  the  issuance  of  sucli 
order,  such  employer  fails  to  take  action  in 
compliance  with  such  order,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  crime  anti  punished  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 3  hereof. 

Six:  3.  Any  violation  of  section  1  or  2  ot 
this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $i..(X)0  or  by  imprisonment  for 

not  more  than  5  years,  or  by  both  .'-uch  fine 
and    imprisonment. 

Sec,  4,  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  b<'  deemed 
to  prohibit  any  person  or  persons  from  organ- 
izing for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  or  mak- 
ing representation.?  to  any  officer  cr  agency 
of  the  tJnited  States  cr  of  any  S  ate,  and 
nothme  in  this  act  shall  be  deeme  1  to  pro- 
hibit a:.y  p.  ;son  from  quitting  any  employ- 
ment, 

M;-.  Spe.tk'-r.  'i.o  €■  m;rii',f*e  on  the 
Ji:du:a:y  li.i-^  bei  n  i-qti-^ted  to  grant  a 
h'.ai-ing  en  th:.s  prcpo.-^al. 


The  Small   Businessman 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.'.RKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUIV  LEY 


IN  TliE  H.: 


'    F     VtR.V 

>E  CF  k; 


.:,.N  .  ,-^  i  i  V 


E6 


Tur~day   \oier:bcr  25    V.'il 


ADDP,E.^\-  OF  GOV    WII,!  I.-\M  H    WILLS,  OF 
VKRMC^XT 

Mr    PLUMLEY      M:     Speaker,  'under 

peirn;?.sion  crar.Uci  me  ti^  extend  my  re-. 
m.i.k.-;,  I  would  ilk-'  to  place  m  the  Rec- 
ord !it^  .'-p- e,  h  d- l;v>  ft  di  by  t;(-  g  ver- 
unv  Oi  Vttmoir,  riif-  H'>!iorabl'  William 
H.  \Viii.<.  to  thr  mt  :t,b- r-  and  niests  at- 
renditt:  xhc  seventet  n'it  anrual  New 
E::-:;-i:',d  ce.rtfcrer.ee  m  E-  ,-'on.  Noviember 
13.   1941.  -i 

I  think  that  the  lentaik,-  mace  by  Gov- 
erp.or  Will'-  are  v.-ry  much  to  .he  point. 
I  lt.t\'^  ht '  n  c\>n  mere  impre,j5cd  after 
rearl.tt?  the  report  made  by  the  Senate 
Spx,  .a:  Conim.it'-  e  To  Invevtieife  the  Na- 
ticnal  Dc  fer.-o  Pr.'si.irtt  wli.,d.  has  even 
mon^  leC'-nily  berti  transmitted  to  the 
Sen.oe, 

Th-    address  follows: 

M:  Chairman,  it  Is  with  good  reason  that 
tl:^  ;i:.a.l  indu.-,inefi  of  New  England  are 
creatly  d.siurbed  by  their  place  m  the  indus- 
trial picture  cf  t(  d..y  ar.d  tomorrow. 

They  are  ::.  iTiL.ce,  tiie  tame  mood  as  was 
cur  Veimont  industrial  agent  not  jo  long  ago. 
Hi5  derartnicnt  must  overcome  the  limitless 
red  tape  wiih  which  so  many  of  our  Federal 
rifpariments  in  Wii.<hingtcn  are  enmeshed. 
T  combat  ths,  ho  retorted  to  the  device  of 
liK-tening  red  purled  instructions  on  his  com- 
municatiotj  such  as  "urgent."  or  "special,"  or 
■  Ml- n  r  'expedite  '  He  was  tr;.'ing  to  in- 
sure •- lic.r  delivery  ti  the  propt^  cestlnatlons 
111  ~i,  ir.r  11..IU'  it^~  t!ia!.  an  eternity. 

P  Ct  :r  ly  .if-er  a  b;'  of  ha'.r-teDrir.g  be- 
cause an  impcrt-u-t  papjr  taiiid  to  be  dellv- 
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30W  leave  his  office  headed  with 
cssive  ord  "frantic^" 
the  frame  of  mind  of  many  of 
nessmen  as  they  contemplate 
holds  In  store  for  them. 
lie." 

confronting  them  is  not  what 

the  war's  aftermath  but  how 

e  the  present  war  emtrgency. 

question  I  have  been  asstgngd 

ing  these  proceedings. 

at   the  start.  I   want    yo«   to 

qtite  clearly  that  I  do  liot  pre- 

tpe  answer.     It  is  a  subject  upon 

ged   some   of   the   most   com- 

Industiial  minds  of  the  country.     Tlie 

possessed  It.  would  command  a 

that  would  either  allow  me  to 

1  splendor  or  make  of  me  u 

contejider  for  a  doUar-a-year  Job  in 

th|e  small  Industrialists  so  deeply 

ecause  their  situation  becomes 

ave  as  necessary  raw  materials 

tSem  to  be  diverted  to  so-called 

•equirements. 

ir  survival  is  a  national-defense 

believe   that   such   a   vital 

national  life  will  be  permitted 

the  scene. 

of  Vermont  countless  villages 

localities.    Tliey  have  their 

throughout  the  Nation.     They 

through  the  years,  tie  very  bone 

3ur  national  life.    Ground  them 

ilt  and  from  themi  have  come 

of  community  life  the  world 

In   them   are   found  the   most 

iotic.  the  most  steadfastly  loyal 

citizenry. 

hat  of  the  over  180  000  manu- 
In  the  United  States,  some 
e^nploy  20  men  or  leps.     In  these 
.  It  Is  reported,  a  mere  5  percent 
of  the  Nation's  raw  material  Is 
n|iot  believe  that  to  allow  those 
that  raw  material  would  par- 
I  upt  the  national-defense  effort. 
sure  that  to  deny  it  to  them 
the  death  knell  of  something 
Igkiificant  than  the  mere  passing 
I]  facturing  plants  they  represent, 
e  acticn  of  the  Office  of  Produc- 
t  In  routing  necessary  repair 
a|Derating   supplies   to   manuJfac- 
can  stay  in  business  is  an  ex- 
step, 
two  steps  further: 

see  that  those  manufacturers 
a  small  airount  of  scarce  ma- 
finished  proaact  obtained  that 
:hey  could  continue  prcctuction 
ion.  and  cou'.d  ccn'inue  to 
who  do  not  fit  into  the  pro- 
armaments  cf  war.    This  would 
the    flow   of   taxes   into   the 
id  in  paying  for  the  all-cut  de- 
Lct  mc  give  you  an  illustration, 
nufacturers  fall  In  this  category, 
a  dollars  worth  of  hardware 
of    an   entire   suite    ol 
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materials,  and  It  would  be  one  of  tlie  best 
builders  of  morale  that  could  be  devi.'ed 

Washington  should  regard  "he  takir.g  care 
of  little  business  as  big  busmess,  I  think 
that  the  little  businessman  has  a  friend  and 
a  competent  one  in  Floyd  Odium  and  that 
he  will  devise  a  way  and  see  that  a  suffi- 
cient impression  is  made  up:)n  the  contract 
negotiators  so  that  they  will  .'lee  the  light. 

But  there  is  still  much  that  our  small 
manufacturers  can  and  should  do  in  their 
own  b^ehalf.  Those  who  are  ready  to  give  up 
the  ghost  will  not  be  saved  unless  they  be- 
come active  in  their  own  betalf. 

We  in  America  are  to  become,  in  truth  and 
fact,  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  We  have  seen 
the  better  part  of  Russia's  wjr  lndu.«tries  de- 
stroyed or  in  hostile  hands;  v  e  see  with  each 
passing  day  an  enlarged  cppcrtunity  and 
more  time  being  given  to  G?imany  to  organ- 
ize and  rifilk  a  conquered  Europe;  we  see 
Japan  to  the  west,  dominated  by  its  mili- 
tarists, only  too  ready  to  spin  the  wheel  of 
fate.  To  counterbalance  such  activity  cur 
productive  capacity  will  be  and  must  be  used 
to  the  limit. 

The  little  businessman  m.ust.  if  humanly 
possible,  contribute  some  share  to  the  war  we 
are  and  will  be  waging  to  defend  ovr  way  of 
life.  He  must  show  that  "Yenkee  insenuity" 
for  which  New  Englanders  have  been  famous 
for  years.  Perhaps  by  shopping  around  he 
can  find  an  overlooked  machine  that  he  can 
tool  up  and  put  to  work;  undoubtedly  he 
can  find  substitutes  for  some  of  the  scaice 
materials  that  now  go  into  his  product — 
perhaps  any  special  treatmeiit  to  be  acccided 
him  should  be  based  on  what  he  has  done  to 
try  to  help  himself. 

If  I  know  New  Englanders  as  I  think  I  do. 
there  will  not  be  too  many  who  feel  they 
must  call  upon  the  Government  to  keep  them 
alive  until  after  they  have  exhausted  their 
own  resources  and  ingenuity  in  trying  to  lick 
the  problem  themselves.  Certainly  there 
won't  be  many  in  Vermont. 


Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTFNGER 

or    MlNNLiJl.l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.ESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November  25.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  new  pending  before  Congress  H.  R. 
5993.  commonly  known  as  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  Report  No.  1431, 
Seventy-seventh  Ccncre-s.  first  session, 
was  submitted  November  21  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field, chairman  of  the  Committee  en 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  want  facts,  rnd  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  misled  by  rai  road  and  utihty 
propaganda,  will  find  th.s  Document  No. 
1431  interesting  and  enlightening. 

Chairman  M.\nsfield.  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  various  projects  covered  by 
the  bill,  suys  on  page  5  oT  the  report: 

European  nations  have  long  realized  the 
value  of  water  transportation  In  peace  as 
well  as  in  war  time,  and  continue  to  devel'.p 
their  water  resources  to  the  peak  of  efficiency 
for  navigation,  power  devolcpment.  and  re- 
lated uses. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  development 
of  our  grpat  natural  water  resources  lag, 
E>rcgress  is  the  spirit  of  America,  and  the 


WaV  to  or.^giess  and  future  economic  secur.ty 
is  the  full  and  complete  development  of  tiur 
waterways  where  feasible  and  practical,  which. 
Im.partiaily.  no  one  can  deny,  are  definite  and 
tangible  national  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
this  bill  is  an  authorization  bill  and  does 
not  appropriate  a  "single  dollar  for  any 
of    the   projects   listed.     Before    any    of 

these  projects  can  be  gotten  under  way. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  submit  requests  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives.  '      j 

ST.  L^ WHENCE  SEAWAY  PKOJECT 

Opponents  of  the  rivers  and  harbors 
legislation  seem  to  have  singled  out  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  first  in  order  cf 
importance  of  the  projects  which  they 
have  attacked.  For  many  weeks,  the 
Committes  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  heard 
testimony  which  clearly  demonstrated 
that  this  project  was  important  for  navi- 
gation purposes. 

There  was  also  testimony  showing  its 
great  value  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ment of  electric  power.  Opponents  of 
the  project  developed  at  great  length  the 
argument  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
power  in  Canada  and  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  was  not  justified  en  the 
claim  in  this  country  that  there  was  a 
power  shortage. 

SHORTAGE    OF    POWER    IN    CTWADA 

I  call  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  dated  Novem- 
ber 8  and  originating  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, which  indicates  that  the  opponents 
cf  th?  St.  Lawrence  seaway  are  mistaken 
in  reference  to  there  being  a  surplus  of 
electric  power  available  in  Canada. 

I  submit  the  following  comment  in 
connection  with  this  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

The  article  in  question  states  that 
methods  of  power  conservation  for  next 
year  in  Canada  are  now  being  studied, 
according  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Hogg,  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, who  in  a  recent  address  warned 
that  some  curtailment  is  almost  inevi- 
table this  winter.  Domestic  consumers 
were  urged  lo  avoid  waste  and  extrava- 
gant use  of  electricity  during  winter 
months,  and  to  be  guided  by  in,struc- 
tions  which  will  be  issued  by  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  and  local 
bodies. 

Dr.  Hogg  stressed  the  part  Canada  Is 
playing  in  the  war  effort  and  outlined 
how  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Power 
Commission  is  securing  new  rourccs  of 
power  to  meet  ever-increasing  demands. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  pur- 
chase an  additional  82.000  horsepower 
from  Maclaren.  Quebec.  Power  Co., 
57.500  horsepower  of  which  is  lor  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Negotiations  are 
proceeding  for  the  purchase  of  a  block 
of  power  from  the  Gatineau  Power  Co. 
on  a  short-term  basis.  An  additional 
water  diversion  at  Niagara  Falls  has  pro- 
vided other  supplies  and  coupled  with 
Quebec  supplies.  172.500  horsepower  has 
been  added  to  the  Niagara  system  capac- 
ity since  the  war  started.  Hydro  officials 
'  have  been  awaiting  final  decision  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  development,  under  which 
I  Ontario  is  to  get  1,000,000  horsepower,  it 
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is  understood.  Should  these  ncpotiations 
be  suspended.  Premier  Mitchel  Hepburn 
said  recently  that  Ontario  Hydio  will 
proceed  with  further  developments  on 
the  Ottawa  River  und'jr  negotiations 
with  Quebec. 

I  bring  this  dispatch  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  it  will  help  to  clear  up  any  confu.^on 
that  may  exist  concerning  Canada's  abil- 
ity to  continue  to  assist  the  American 
defense  effort  through  the  export  of  elec- 
tric power  to  northern  New  York  indus- 
try. The  import  of  the  article  in  the 
Monitor  is  clearly  that  the  Canadian.^ 

need  all  power  they  can  produce  to  run 
their  own  war  industries. 

It  has  been  asserted  freqMently.  both 
in  the  House  as  well  as  in  the  press,  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  power  project,  which 
shortly  will  come  before  us  as  an  item 
in  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  defense  efToit  be- 
cause an  adequate  power  supply  can  be 
obtained  from  Canada.  Theie  is  no  basis 
in  fact  for  this  assertion.  Surely  Cana- 
dian officials  would  not  at  this  time  be 
seeking  methods  to  conserve  powi  i  li 
they  had  a  supply  adequate  enough  to 
export  large  blocks  of  power  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  facing  the  same  situation  as  we  are. 
They  find  it  necessary  to  develop  every 
available  source  of  power  to  keep  then 
industries  running.  The  development  ol 
the  St.  Lawrence  project,  which  will  pro- 
duce 2.200.000  horsepower,  half  of  which 
will  be  distributed  by  Canada  and  half  by 
the  United  States,  is  urgcnUy  needed  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  The  St.  Law- 
rence project  will  do  much  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  power  for  defense 
purposes,  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
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Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  year  the  subject 
of  living  costs  has  probally  been  dis- 
cussed more  frequently  a*  dinner  tables 
than  even  the  war  in  Europe.  Almost 
•fe.yone  who  patronizes  a  butcher  shop 
or  a  grocery  store  has  fell  the  impact  of 
rising  costs  upon  hi.-  or  hm  pocketbook. 

Last  Sunday  the  Washington  Star 
printed  a  chart' compiled  by  Business 
Week  showing  thrt  in  33  key  cities  the 
average  cost  of  living  has  advanced  only 
7.5  percent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  world  war.  While  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  items  upon  which  the 
chart  prepared  by  Business  Week  was 
compiled,  it  seems  that  they  have  used 
data   submitted    by    the    United   SUtes 
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F,u:  eau  f  f  I  abor  S- a'A>'  ;c>  N'  w  I  do  n(>t. 
ki.c.-.v  hi  '.v  ll.'-  Lur  all  l  1  L;  b  -i  Sval-.^Ucb 
aiTiVid  at  ti-.i  ,1  i;tTt  iita^i'^.  H.v.  i  ver, 
diiiii^.e:  ii>'  ;a-'  IJ  !;.i-n',!^s  my  cf!k>'  ha.-^ 
bcfn  c:,;,'^;!-.^  '::f  >:'.i  r,  ry  a::d  mea*  ;-,d- 
\  L  :*: -fn.' ir  -  ;,■::■:  •.:>■■',  ;:  ir  :>  scattcrrd 
thiviuiliii  t!if  Un.l'd  oLiUs  and  Can- 
ada. Ai  lh,;s  I.:;-.  I  ha\i-  n  -l  h.id  an 
<  ;;;>"!'tun,' \  u:  ni.ikc  a  ( i;;:;;:!*  U'  -:udy  of 
the  da' a  v,v  !;av-   iAC.iiiUha'i  d 

Hl.'.v..  •;■  :,  a>  w  f  aKp:r;;  1;  a  w  :<  up^n 
'b..>  i:v  -i  ;:r.;)'  i'an'  it-'; -'.atan.  I  bila\e 
!h..t^  in  •  Mt/rnbi:-  cf  C^a^t,...-  ;,:-.d  !;:>' 
(\.un*iy  in  gt-n^r.;.  v..;i  bf  nri.ii~>d  ;n  a 
l).-:-ial  >un::n..:  V  (.:  \hr  ^•l^:;;>.  Thi  v 
lrul.la:^•  ;'...a  '>.;i  ■.>  havi  bun.  nii  st  .-e:;- 
(  i;  :•■■  a!T-  I  ■'  d  .!!  Ihe  food  p:  .aiu.  t>  wha  h 
ail-  ut  .r.ti  ;.U"  i  i-.i-  ci  ;n  b.u-;-  Quantiia  .^  bv 
:hr  Ur.:''d.  S:.r  -  D'pa;-nirnl  cf  Auii- 
tultUM'  f^  r  di  'i.\:i\i'..:A\  to  f.irnbi- >  en 
!.  la  f.  10  th-  A:m  lA.in  R  d  Cr  .-.  and 
li  r  Ui.pn-.rnt  t-j  E  -.^laitd  i;nd<.  r  tiif  1-  a-,t  - 
Uaid  p:\fc;:. nn..  F  i  tb.f  fn  >'  tnnn:  ni  i  u: 
('■  iirn;\'-  h;.^:u;s  \\f  ;n^'  b  n^t:  ';-(a:<d  to 
tlTfY  .'^Pl  (.■'ai:-  n!  'Ill'  G(- vt':  niTit  lit  bid- 
i::ni;  in  tb''  pub!  ■  nniik  *  wdh  tb  •  lax- 
p.i',|  !'n'  in  :uy  ,:i:  in>t  cu;  d'!nn-lic  ccn- 
^unn  :  s,  v.  h^'  a; .   '.ixp:iv;n>. 
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tiuir  ad',  rti^in?  app  ai;  d  in  idrntiral 
ninw-papt  ;  ^. 
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tin  hear*  cf  a  rri\-i[  a-;r:cultural  renion, 
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was  46  6  peicf  nt. 
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l.-tO,  and  N,  ',a  mbcr  8.  1S41.  tho  average 
priLC  ri::C  wa;>  45.7  percent. 


'      '  ipp  incrcii.'*,  4'  T  peri'frr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Marion,  Ind.,  which, 
according  to  cur  study,  was  abaut  the 
cheapest  town  to  live  in  in  the  who!o 
United  States  in  1940,  the  cost  of  food, 
l;a.sed  on  our  study  of  eight  products,  has 
increa.sed  67  3  p  rcent. 
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PricriwCS  for  Rural  Eiect.-ihcabon 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HAUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  24,  1941 


Mr.  RASKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  i  gree  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  this 
morning  relative  to  certain  dollar-a-year 
men  doing  treat  harm  to  the  progiam  of 
this  administration.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  thai  of  rural  electrificaticn. 

I  heard  JMr.  Donald  Nelson,  of  the 
O.  P,  M.,  mike  the  statement  this  morn- 
ing that  they  are  attempting  to  put 
R.  E.  A.  ori  a  parity  with  every  private 
power  comoany  in  the  allocation  of  cop- 
per and  olher  materials.  That  would 
mean  the  s  rangulation  of  R.  E.  A.,  ths 
death  of  rural  electrification,  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  ever  been  done  for  the 
American  farmers.  Our  rural-electrifi- 
cation prog -am  is  a  national  movement 
to  take  to  tie  American  farmers  the  ben- 
efits of  cheap  electricity,  and  provide 
them  with  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
comforts,  cc  nveniences,  and  necessities  of 
cur  modern  life. 

We  are  lalling  upon  the  farmer  to 
send  his  boy  to  the  service.  We  are  call- 
ing upon  hjim  to  produce  food,  cotton, 
and  other  Necessary  raw  materials  and, 
at  the  sam^  time  we  are  dcny.ng  to  him 
the  very  facilities  which  would  enable 
him  to  comply  with  those  demands.. 

By  all  neans.  Rural  Electrisation 
should  be  ^g  ven  preference  over  ail  non- 
defense  ag  mcies  in  the  alloca;.:on  of 
copper.  Pr,vate  power  companies  have 
their  lines  tullt.  Thty  never  attempted 
to  supply  ^lectricity  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation!  until  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  was  creaied.  Then 
they  began  to  sabotage  the  administra- 
tion's ruraJ-electrification   program   by 
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building  spite  lines.  As  a  rule,  these 
private  power  companies  have  all  the 
copper  they  need.  They  seem  to  have 
been  tipped  off  in  advance  to  lay  In  a 
supply,  and  they  have  done  so. 

But  our  rural-electrification  program 
Is  new:  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration is  young  and  is  just  now  getting 
well  under  way.  Millions  of  farmers  are 
appealing  to  us  for  this  service.  They 
are  not  asking  us  to  give  them  anything, 
but  they  are  ai^king  us  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  build  the^e  facilities  with 
money  they  have  borrowed,  every  dollar 
of  which  will  be  paid  back  with  interest. 

If  they  cannot  get  relief  through  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  then 
they  mu.st  get  it  through  Congress. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  opposition 
block  this  R.  E  A.  program,  which,  as  I 
have  said  time  and  time  again,  is  the 
greatest  thing  ever  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Resolutions  are  comin"  in  from  every 
section  of  the  country  supporting  my 
stand  on  this  vital  issue  and  pleading  for 
relief.  At  this  point  I  am  inserting  one 
adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  in  Mississippi,  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  representatives  from  the  23  rural- 
electrification  cooperatives  have  been  called 
into  iliis  meeting  on  tiie  I4ih  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1941  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  discuses  the 
present  status  of  the  rural-electrification  pio- 
gram  In  Mississippi,  with  special  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  construction  program  is 
practically  at  a  standstill;   and 

Whereas  Congress  apprcpnated  the  sum  cf 
♦  100,000.000  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  tht,  fi-~CiU  year  beginning 
July  1.  1941,  of  which  amount  Mississippi  was 
allocated  approximately  $3  000  000  to  continue 
the  extension  of  lines  into  rural  areas  not 
yet  receiving  electric  service;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  allocated  to  exist- 
ing associations  within  Mississippi  the  sum 
of  $466,000  since  July  1.  1941.  for  the  construc- 
tion of  approximately  525  miles  to  serve  2.100 
farm  families,  all  of  whom  have  signifiod  in 
writing  their  desire  to  recoive  electric  service 
thro-igh  a  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion cooperative  and  havt^  paid  In  the  stipu- 
lated cooperative  membership  fee;  and 

Whereas  there  are  also  i>ending  before  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington additional  project  line  extensions 
totaling  2,816  miles  to  serve  11,264  farm 
families  and  the  allocation  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  these  lines  would  no  doubt  be 
made  at  an  early  date  if  materials  necessary 
for  construction  could  be  obtained;  and 

Whereas  several  high-runking  Federal  t>f- 
flcial.-.  including  Secretary  cf  Agriculture 
Claude  Wickard.  have  npeatedly  a-scrted  that 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  present  national 
and  international  crisis  wcutd  be  decided  and 
determined  by  increased  production  on  Amer- 
ican farms,  and  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  all  its  affiliated  coopera- 
tives are  definitely  pledged  to  full  coopera- 
tion in  our  program  cf  national  defense,  and 
the  cooperative  representatives  here  assembled 
reaffirm  our  willingness  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  are  necessar  to  sustain  the  hand  of 
cur  great  President  In  h:s  efforts  to  preserve 
our  democratic  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  experience  in  this  country  and 
abroad  has  proved  conclusively  that  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  form  production  is  greatly 
Increased  by  having  electric  service  available 
on  the  farm;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  construction  program 
has  been  at  a  standstill  :or  the  past  60  days 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  projects  to  obtain 
delivery  of  copper  and  other  necessary  con- 


struction supplies;  and  It  further  appears 
that  Rural  Electrification  Administration  co- 
operatives are  not  being  given  fair  treatment 
la  the  allocation  of  these  construction  ma- 
terials by  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment; and,  further,  that  there  is  every  in- 
dication of  a  definite  movement  in  the  Office 
of  Production  Management  to  block  .iny  fur- 
ther expansion  of  all  public  power  projects  by 
refusing  them  recognition  in  the  allocation 
of  those  quantities  of  copper  and  other  stra- 
tegic m.^terials  which  are  set  aside  for  nou- 
delense  enterprises;  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  Instances  within 
thv'  State  of  Mississippi  very  recently  where 
private  utilities  obtained  priority  ratings 
lor  the  purchase  of  materials  for  the  expan- 
sion of  their  facilities  In  order  to  serve  cus- 
tomers whose  electric-power  needs  could  have 
been  adequately  and  satisfactorily  supplied 
from  presently  existing  lines  of  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  cooperatives  al- 
ready in  the  localities,  and  at  the  same  time 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  coopera- 
tives were  being  denied  delivery  of  copper 
wire  and  other  supplies  sorely  needed  to  com- 
plete lines  the  construction  of  which  has 
proceeded  to  the  point  where  the  riglit-of- 
way  has  been  cleared,  the  poles  set,  and  only 
conductor  needed  to  complete  construction: 
and 

Whereas  it  appears  both  unfair  and  unwise 
for  the  Office  of  Production  Management  to 
permit  further  gross  discrimination  of  Rural 
Electiification  by  continuing  to  allow  com- 
plete domination  of  the  heat,  light,  and 
power  section  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Mrinagement  by  a  group  of  private  electric 
utility  executives  whose  companies  have 
fought  the  rural  electrification  program  from 
Its  very  Inception;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Ml,=sls.sippl  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  cooperatives  hereby 
refer  this  matter  to  our  Rtiral  Electrification 
Administration  legislative  and  policy  cohi- 
mlttee  for  further  study,  and  direct  said 
committee  to  take  such  steps  as  they  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  presentation  cf 
ell  phases  of  this  situation  to  the  Honorable 
Donald  M.  Nelson,  director  of  priorities. 
Office  of  Production  Management,  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  Mississippi; 
be  it  further 

Resoh'^d.  That  true  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  to  our 
Seni'.tors  and  Congre.<^smen.  Gov.  Paul  B. 
Johnson,  and  Hon.  Harry  M.  Slattery,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 


Let    .\ir,trica    Be    ,'\Lrt    -  lnves{i.t:a;e    For- 
t:i'"Ov.  ned    Pipe    Lints    m    the    Lnded 
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OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONE-ERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November  25,  1941 


Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
VooRHis]  brought  to  the  Hou.se's  atten- 
tion a  report  that  alien  utility  interests 
may  be  seeking  control  of  the  only  na- 
tural-gas pipe  line  connecting  the  East 
and  the  Middle  West  to  the  prolific  gas 
fields  of  the  Southwest.  He  referred  to 
the  foreign  group  as  Sc fma  and  to  the 


pipe-line  system  as  the  Panhandle  Ea'^t- 
ern,  which  also  carries  the  fuel  into 
Michigan  and  to  my  own  district. 

The  gentleman  from  Calif  i-tia  'Mr 
VooRHis]  suggests  that  w  ■  vo>  :\i  (^  n- 
eral  Marshall's  warning  and  to  "iak'» 
nothing  for  granted"  in  thj-  S  fni  nt.it- 
ter.  He  pointed  to  the  need  1  :  ,,„^Tiince 
of  legislative  prevention  by  the  C'^Trcies'^, 
and  suggested  that  either  the  Viieirhis 
Act.  affecting  foreign  organizations,  or 
the  McCormack  Act,  dealing  with  agents 
Oi  foreign  principals,  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  activities  of  alien  business  cor- 
porations in  this  country. 

It  occurs  to  mc,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
might  well  dispense  wltli  rumors  and 
reach  for  the  facts  of  this  Sofina  case 
more  effectively  if  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  will  sUbpcna  Safina's 
agents  in  this  country  to  appear  before 
the  committee  when  hearings  are  ■^tartpd 
next  Friday,  November  28.  on  11  R  V^^ib, 
to  be  known  as  the  FVarcign  Aptn;.-  P.  .>- 
tration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  W.th 
this  need  in  mind,  I  have  accordingly 
addressed  the  following  communication 
to  the  gentleman  from  Txi.v  '.h<'' 
Honorable  Hatton  Svmners.  committee 
chairman,  and  I  ask  perm.i.s.sion  to  in- 
clude its  text  in  the  Record,  a?  <  xt  n- 
sion  of  these  remarks: 

HOUSr  OF  REPREarhfTATIVES. 

Washington.  D.  C,  Sovimber  25.  1941. 
Hon.  Hatton  Sumners, 

Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wa$}ii7igtoii  D  C 
Dear  Mr  Chairman:  1h  a  tec-nt  address  to 
the  House,  Mr.  Vookhis,  of  California,  re- 
marked on  the  apparent  netd  lor  legislalioii 
that  will  bring  the  activities  of  foreign  busl- 
ne,ss  corporations  operatinij  In  the  United 
States  under  more  effectlvfe  watch  by  'Ve 
Federal  Government. 

As  an  Instance  of  such  need  Mr.  Voorhis 
of  California  has  pointed  to  certain  alleged 
efforts  by  a  European  public-utility  trust, 
known  as  Sofina  and  with  suD.sidiaries  in  lands 
uhder  Nazi  domination,  to  arquire  control  of 
one  of  the  most  strategic  natural-gas  pipe 
lines  in  America,  namely,  the  Panhandle  E^s-  . 
tern,  which  orisinates  in  the*rexas  Panhandle 
and  crosses  Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Missouri. 
Illinois.  Indiana,  and  OhloJ  terminating  In 
Michigan.  | 

In  this  connection.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that,  wl^ile  Congress  has 
undertaken  to  curb  alien  propaganda  de- 
signed to  impede  or  subvert  our  national- 
defense  effort,  it  has  failed  thus  far  to  deal 
with  a  far  more  comprehentlve.  definite,  and 
effective  means  of  such  interference,  as  is 
represented  by  any  opportunity  for  hostile 
powers,  operating  in  the  gUise  of  a  neutral 
"business  as  usual"  operation,  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  a  vital  public  utility  and  transporta- 
tion facllitly.  such  as  a  natiiral-gas  pipe  line. 
In  order  that  the  House  may  understand 
whether  or  not  H.  R  6045  will  be  reported 
out  by  the  Judiciary  Com<nittee  in  a  form 
that  empowers  the  Government  to  meet 
such  a  threat,  may  I  re.=pectfully  urge  the 
committee  to  seek,  from  »11  sources  avail- 
able, and  even  through  exercise  of  subpena 
powers  if  required,  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  evoked  by  the  Information  sup- 
plied to  the  House  by  Mr.  Vcxjrhis  of  C  .1.- 
fornia: 

Who  is  Sofina?  Who  fcre  the  nominal 
owners  and  who  are  the  actual  CMi.cr'-  '  f 
securities  Issued  by  Sofina?  Who  are  S  - 
fina's  partners  In  Its  various  Internii';  :.ai 
Investments?  Who  are  the  ultimate  c  n- 
trolling  personages,  now  concealed  by  So- 
fina's  numerous  corporate  tells? 
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Who  are  tho  ofTio'^rs  a:id  dirif.rs  t  f  S  - 
Ciia -1  n-.'.il' .!>;•  ^ub^i..i.l;y  r.rp' ir;i' .o!..:  ? 
Wlv,     cl(^    ;i.-v     rt.i.iy     rt;u-»:.t     i;i     -ne     rt- 

tlon:i!;tv  n:.(l  wi^.i-ro  (!•'<-  rtirh  rf-i'b  ^  W:..:' 
arc  '\\r.r  arl;:.:*:  i;s,  l  <i-"  i.r  pr- -.i^t,  w/li 
th'    '-■■vt'r.il   Ax.     I.'-  V' r!;;i^  n's  ' 

V.':.'i  art'  •:.«■  JO)  l<yt',L';i  r.rii;i  in;i;~  fp- 
fKf.id.y  ni;  .' y  d  .a.cv  t!,t  (irb!t-..k  if  ih- 
v.^:.  by  b  ti:...  ,.  -wb-.L.....y  .;i  th.^  c<;ir::y' 
What  are  U,ta-  re>p<ctivi-  hialwiii.-.  a^.ct  coii- 
nrcrion?.  bu  Iness  and  poUtica.?  What  Is 
T;.f>  :;,i'ur.'  {  tiif.r  prrst-tu  emp'.-yTnent  by 
B.  v.•.^  -.i:  (1  .'.:  what  i.tiifr  activities  are  they 
e:  i;  II'  (1  '  W!  .it  .V  ..d  what  has  been,  their 
re:.itii>i;>hip  to  the  Axis,  or  pr"-Ax'.':  g'V- 
crrments''  What  has  t«en  t!-  .r  ni.L'.irv 
service  in  th'se  ccuntrifs*  A:  ;;ity  n.  \v 
ehgible  tuv.  or  tubjett  to,  m:  n  .- ivice  m 
th      '  couiitne  ? 

Wr.it  !s  the  si.tK!*'  f  ^  ti;  .-  t^.id^  f  r 
th.<'  pu'.'hrises  of  stock  .•.  A  nerican  utUuy, 
or  m  other  American  C'  ip-  rations?  To  what 
extent  are  such  lunds  provldtd,  cr  made 
avai:  lb;.  :f  .1 '  a'.]  bv  Ax:s,  or  pr.)-Axis  gcv- 
iri'.iv.c;.' ■  '  T  v.  h  : :  cxuiit  d.ies  the  location 
cf  S  !.i.^  »  fc.sM'tb  in  Axis,  or  in  pro-Axis  C(  v.:.- 
t:.>'^  o.pose  Its  offlct-rs.  di:ec%:.=  .  £ti  .  •.- 
h  '.'A  rs  anrt  employees,  ar.d  it  S<  fh.i  -  ?'.;b- 
6uii.irje«.  'ocoercr.'"  :!iflti-:.c  b-,  Ax.<  .n^t-iiu-, 
to   the  potential   ii.jury  't   Aiv.ci.ran   I'.t  f-nse 

W.Li'  {;;•.. ^iit.d  {.■">. n'.  M.vt- tnv  lit  -  bv  S  fi:  i 
li.  .-\x.s,  or  in  pro-Axio  coiintrn -,  h.i.f  bei  :. 
r!.i.i-t.d  tt)  S'.jfiiia  by  the  respect, vt-  ^j  vin.- 
ments?  What  proportkn  ct  Srflr.aV  present 
total  \i\c  Ttv  \s  h(  inc  depfif^itt  d  with  Soflna's 
subsid:.  rv    ;t;    A:r,:.(i'     Whit    funds    have 

be.'ti  !ic(.'.((i  bv  b-  ;.:..,  -  .iJf:.:.-^  :  r  roiir.  -cnt- 
ir.i'.ts,  l:i  ,i;  .-\  ..■■.;.  :'.  .:(.u:tis,  .  r.cl  uri  :.  ^hnt 
tt  rni>  and  c  •nchtii-r.s,'  H.,~  t;it'  ?i;ppcrt  ot 
Amt'.'icar.s  bef  n  sought  for  S.  ti;..i  .-;  c  b;-?ctives. 
lu.d  have  the  Unlttd  bM'is  ir..ii;.-  b<  •  n  m:s- 
t.-td  to  that  end ' 

l;i  C(  iiclu.'^i<-n,  Mr  Cb..i;:  ni.iii  I  f.ir;.p>"'v 
h'  pe  ')..'.•  :;■:>  Ji;i;.i:.iry  C.  n-.tr.; ;  t>  e  tn  cc  i-i- 
E.d- :  :i  t;  .rt:;-,.,' :.  :;  t'  d- ui  -.v.^h  ■  t!'.- r  :{'..■'.. 
Inlliu  !i.  c  1  .  !i  :  .-nbversiv  act.vitir-  ::.  tin-, 
CC'U'itry.  v.iU  i:ct  ikttin'.t  the  otnin.  us  r.ipac!- 
X.i-  for  h.irnifiil  acf.i  :.  by  .ihcn  crrn  ..it.',  r;- 
wb.' 11  .si;ch  corpt^raticr.s  arc  iir.d' ;■  h.ijst..e 
d»^  ni:i.  i' .    :. 

Rc-p',  c'fuhy 

C^Ei-rGK    A      D  •■.<ltRO. 

>/-■•'! ';«'.•-  Lf  L'ungress. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISU^ND 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPr.ESENTATIVES 


Tut^diiy   Nnver'ibrr  25.  1941 


,  KDITOKIAI    FROM  THE   RHODE  ISLAND 
FREE  PRI^SS 

Mr,  FXXiARTY.  Mr.  Sptwker,  uncit-r 
leave  to  cxu nd  my  rt marks  in  tho  Rec- 
ord I  iiiciude  the  f;->liowins  editorial  from 
the  Rh(  d"  I.'^Iar.d  Fice  Pres^-: 

IFrcm  'U<    Pb.   d-    K:.:  A  Fro.    Press  ri  N^veni- 
b.r  19    1941  : 

Ofa  EIl'l^Y  TO  THE  HERALD 

An  attcnpt  to  an.-^wer  the  ccitt.  ri.il  In  the 
RbuxJe  I,-hif.ri  ?"i«e  Prc^s  which  cr.ticized  the 
Brown  Daily  He.-nld  for  failure  ti>  '.:lce  an 
equally  vigorous  stand  against  emph  yers  wh  > 
are  often  the  i!^s"igat<rs  of  strikes,  aa  it  aid 
In  demand. Kg  a  war  policy   over  employees, 


was  rr.  .de  hi  the  Ih  r  ;d  F.'.cl.'.v  N- ivember 
n  W'>  Lwmni^i.d  ihi  ^u-h.r  cl  :ht  tditonal 
I  r  .  r  d  avoring,  even  if  jiot  successful,  to 
d- f' r.ci   ;•-  r;-.r:T,-'l  impatience  with  labor. 

It  in.  V  bH  tb.at  the  editors  of  the  Brown 
Da  :y  He:  a;  ;  are  tK.der  the  distant  Influence 
(  1  D:  lb  :.rv  M  Wnstcn.  president  of  Brown 
Univer-.:y  who  thus  far  has  narrowed  his 
cnnci-tn  of  the  national  defense  Industrial 
!  :■  -ure  ».  a  specific  denunciation  of  the  New 
Dt,al  labor  laws  without  once  being  Intel- 
lectually honest  enough  to  recognize  that 
employers.  In  many,  many  Instances,  arc  pri- 
marily responsible  for  industrial  stoppages. 
In  Its  reply  the  Daily  Herald  called  for 
Immediate  action  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
put  into  effect  the  labor  policy  defined  by 
Wccdrcw  Wilson  during  World  War  I.  There 
has  been  no  declaration  of  war.  which  pre- 
ceded Wilson's  labor  war  policy,  and  there- 
fore It  IS  premature  to  demand  such  action 
under  different  circumstances. 

What  the  Daily  Herald  does  forget  Is  that 
tunes  have  chanced  since  World  War  No.  1. 
There  were  not  on  the  Federal  statute  books 
25  years  aeo  the  progressive  and  liberal  laws 
•v:.  !'.  f  r:n  a  part  of  the  stibstance  oT  the 
N.  w  Di .  !  What  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Herald  also  fail  to  recognize  is  the  Nation- 
wide conspiracy  by  big  business  and  corporate 
privileije  to  suspend  the  labor  laws  enacted 
ri'inng  the  New  Deal  period.  What  the  edi- 
t  :-  do  not  know  i?  that  Woodrow  Wilson's 
:  e-.v  fitedom  lost  all  its  momentum  because 
I  !  '\:p  interference  of  World  War  I.  What  the 
editors  of  the  Dady  Herald  should  see  is  that 
the  New  De-il  w:ll  1  kewise  lose  all  its  mo- 
mentti  n  ::  W  . ;!  W,i:  II  poiicigji«are  domi- 
nated bv  l.ibor  h.'iers  and  reactionary  Inter- 
ests. vvi,.th  have  the  daily  press  and  many 
Intellectual  leaders  as  their  mouthpieces. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Da.ly  Herald 
deplores  the  loss  of  man-days  due  to  indus- 
trial accidents,  which  cause  losses  in  pro- 
(ir.c :  n  many  times  greater  than  these 
>  o.:^ed  by  strikes  The  difference  is  this: 
b  r;icps  are  dramatized  on  the  front  pases  of 
tile  pi»-vs  while  Industrial  accidents,  because 
they  c;  i::  t  happen  so  spontanecusly  as 
strikes,  seldom  fi;:d  their  way  into  the  news 
columns  cf  the  daily  press.  Tiiey  are  never 
on  'he  front  pages. 

I:  ;-  pertinent  to  point  out  that  had  the 
New  Deal  failed  to  pass  the  wage-hctir  law 
and  the  Wagner  Act.  measures  which  under- 
line mininnini  wages  and  guarantee  the  right 
of  collective  ba'-galning.  the  chaos  in  the  in- 
dustrial production  field,  in  the  face  of  rising 
living  ccst.'^.  would  be  terrific. 

These  acts  are  the  instruments  placed  uy 
law  at  the  disposal  of  labor  to  give  the  work- 
ingman  a  right  to  expect  a  living  wage  and 
to  organize  his  collective  strength  in  his  own 
defen.-e.  just  as  the  employer  has  organized 
his  collective  capital  through  the  corporation 
cr  corporate  structure.  Of  course.  Brown 
students  are  tec  young  to  appreciate  the  eco- 
nomic value  and  the  moral  necessity  of  allow- 
ing labor  to  wield  defensive  weapons  against 
employers  who  mii'ht  be  otherwise  oppressive. 
The  W'  rkitiutr.,  :.  was  always  entitled  mcr- 
aily  to  the  betetr?  .i-sured  labor  under  the 
!  New  Deal.  Th -v  v.ere  rights  inherent  in  the 
dignity  cf  kih^r.  the  real  producer  of  wealth, 
but  net  until  the  New  Deal  came  along  were 
these  rig-hts  vitalized.  That  is  why  there 
must  be  an  intelligent  and  objective  analysis 
of  the  prcpaoanda  filling  the  daily  press 
aeainst  the  workingman.  The  Brown  Daily 
H  ..id.  in  demanding  the  war  policy  to  strip 
:  b  r  '-.f  it'-  mc>it  y^'fv.r  lee  >1  weapons,  for- 
gets ih.it  It  car.-,  .t  n.  h"  fir  democracy  by 
ir.sp.rii.c  mcvt.-.er.--  b.i-ed  upon  the  impcsl- 
t.i  ::  cf  Fa.-c.st  ;-:.!'iC.p:es  t  n  l.ibor 

Tile  morale  of  the  worker  during  the  na- 
t:-  ii.-.;  tir.crpency  c.miu  *  be  impaired  by  sub- 
mitting: t  ^  the  ;>  :r.T:t:l.s  cf  selfish  employers. 
We  note  tha*  th.e  Daily  Herald  took  refuge  In 
a  Departmcf.t  if  Lsber  rtport  shewing  that 
man-days  lost  by  strik-  -  m  Jttre  1941  totaled 
1,448,234.  compared  with  464,007  m  June  1940. 


We  do  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Herald  paas  tlieir  logic  courses,  because  they 
would  then  ecogmze  the  necessity  of  de» 
termining  th ;  tremendous  increase  in  em- 
ployment resulting  In  an  increase  of  billions 
of  man-houri.  Once  this  fact  Is  recognized, 
the  slgniflcai  ce  In  man-days  lost  may  be 
prcperlv  appjaised. 

Rather  thai  i  take  such  a  logical  explanation 
as  final,  however,  the  Rhode  Island  Free  Press 
obtained  a  cc  py  of  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Labc  •  for  the  first  6  months  of  1941. 
We  now  sub  nit  to  the  Daily  Herald  these 
facts  contained  In  that  6-month  report: 

"If  employors  had  obeyed  the  labor  laws  of 
the  United  S  tates  and  had  bargained  collec- 
tively with  tl  leir  workers,  as  provided  by  law, 
half  the  stri  ces  that  have  occurred  In  1941 
could  have  b  ;en  avoided. 

"Over  50  p  rcent  of  the  strikes  arose  as  the 
result  of  stn  iggles  by  workers  to  get  recog- 
nition cf  the  r  unions  or  to  strengthen  their 
union  agains    employer  Intimidaticn. 

"All  the  wo  kers  ask  for  in  most  of  the  labor 
disputes  were  rights  guaranteed  them  by  leg- 
islation on  1  he  statute  bocks,  but  because 
bosses.  In  di  fiance  cf  law,  resisted  the  re- 
quests, the  e  nployees  were  forced  to  resort  to 
strikes. 

"Workers  i  on  all  or  part  of  their  demands 
in  80  percenl    of  the  striken." 

These  are  important  inclusions  from  an 
official  Govenment  report.  They  are  mute 
evidence  of  the  stubborn  and  obstinate  re- 
fusal of  cettain  employers  to  produce  for 
patriotism  ri  ther  than  for  profit — and  never 
forget,  It  Is  E  ot  unpatriotic  for  workers  to  de- 
mand a  shat '  of  Increased  profits  in  the  face 
Cf  rl«lng  pric  :-s  which  reduce  the  value  of  real 
wages. 

We  suggest  to  the  Daily  Herald  that  Its 
youthful  en'  husiasm  be  shifted  to  an  intel- 
lectual defense  of  the  gains  recorded  under 
the  New  Dea  .  so  that  it  will  not  take  another 
generation  1 1  develop  the  needed  momentum 
to  carry  th<  gains  through  to  their  logical 
objective — a  greater  measure  of  social  justice. 


Adiu&tmeDt  of  Labor  D 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HPN  R^SS  RIZLEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tueiiay,  November  25.  1941 
X       

RESOLUTIC  NS     OF     ORGANIZ.ATIONS 
IWOODWARD,  OKLA, 


OP 
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Mr.  RIlLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  it  the  time  of  the  present  emer- 
gency It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
our  defense  program  be  carried  forward  with 
maximum  (fficiency  and  that  all  labor  difla- 
culties  be  ai  oided  as  far  a£  It  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do  i  o;  and 

Whereas  in  order  that  our  defense  program 
may  function  with  the  highest  possible  de- 
gree of  effii  lency  it  Is  absolutely  necessary 
that  our  tr  msportation  system  continue  to 
perform  lu  vital  and  important  function 
without  lnt?rruption;  and 

Whereas  here  is  hanging  over  our  Nation 
at  the  pres  ent  time  a  threat  of  a  railroad 
strike  whicli  would  tie  up  our  transportation 
system,  dls^pt  our  commerce,  cause  untold 
suffering  anid  misery  among  our  people,  para- 
lyze our  dtfense  program,  and  prevent  the 


• 


\ 


AI'I'I'MUX   TO  THE  C'oNCKESSIi  )XAE   ]:ECOr.n 


United  States  from  doing  its  full  and  com- 
plete share  in  behalf  of  the  Allies  and  In  the 
defense  of  democracy  In  tl^is  time  of  na- 
tional emergency:  Be  it  theiefore 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  and  desire  of 
the  Woodward  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
the  threatened  railroad  strike  be  averted  and 
that  labor  difficulties  be  adjusted  in  a  peace- 
able manner  without  resorting  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  our  commerce  and  the  paralyzing 
of  our  transportation  system;    be  it   further 

iJesoIred.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
Senator  Josh  Lee.  Senator  Elm.er  Tliomas. 
and  Representative  Ross  Rizley.  and  that 
copies  be  furnished  to  the  local  press  for 
publication. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  17th  day  of  No- 
vember 1941, 

Woodward  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
By  John  Dieffenderfere,  Presiderif. 

Attest: 

ErMEn  L.  Kenison.  Secretary. 


Ar)2S9 


Whereas  the  American  railroads  and  all 
Other  kinds  tf  defense  Industries  perform 
essential  functions  in  carrying  oit  our  defense 
program  and  at  this  critical  period  It  Is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  this  defense 
program  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion: and 

Whereas  there  are  numerous  strikes  pend- 
ing and  there  is  a  grave  threat  of  a  Nation- 
wide railroad  strike,  which  would  tie  up  our 
defense  industries,  paralyze  our  transporta- 
tion system,  increase  unemployment,  and 
cause  untold  suffering  among  our  people:  and 

Whereas  our  railroads  and  crganlzaticns  of 
railroad  employees  have  submitted  their  dif- 
ferences as  to  wages  and  working  condltlcns 
to  a  board  duly  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  facts:  and 

Whereas  this  board,  after  a  full  and  fair 
hearing,  has  reached  an  agreement  alid  a 
finding  and  the  railroads  have  already  accept- 
ed this  finding,  but  certain  representatives  of 
the  employees  have  announced  their  dissatis- 
faction With  the  findings  of  the  board  and 
their  intention  to  refuse  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion of  the  board  and  to  precipitate  a  strike: 
Be   It   therefore 

Rcxolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense,  wish,  ar.d 
desire  of  the  Lions  Club  cf  the  City  cf  Wood- 
ward that  no  strikes  which  in  any  way  affect 
our  dcfens?  program  should  be  called  at  this 
time  for  the  reason  that  they  tend  to  paralyze 
our  commerce,  industries,  and  business  at 
this  critical  period,  and  for  the  further  reason 
the  matters  In  controversy  have  already  been 
Bubmitted  to  a  beard  duly  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  such  differences,  and  such  board, 
after  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  has  reached  a 
decision,  and  this  decision  shculd  be  accepted 
by  both  parties;  t>e  It  further 

Resolved.  That  every  reasonable  means 
should  b  employed  to  prevent  railroad  strikes 
and  all  other  strikes  at  this  particular  time, 
and  that  the  employees  shcu'd  be  patriotic 
enough  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  duly 
authorized  board  and  stay  on  the  job  and  do 
their  bit  In  this  critical  period;  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  Josh  Lee.  Senator  Elmer  Tliomas, 
Rep.esentative  Ross  Rizley,  and  copies  be  fur- 
nished to  the  local  press  for  publication. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  18th  day  of  No- 
vember 1941 

Woodward  Lions  Club. 
By  C    E    Oliver,  President. 
Attested: 

W    A    Ft-T-LER,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Whereas  In  the  present  national  emergency 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  we  should 
have  the  fvill  cooperation  among  the  varied 
Interests  of  the  American  Industries,  com- 
merce, transportation,  and  every  other  agency 
which  performs  a  part  In  carrying  forward 
our  national-defense  program;  and 


Whereas  the  vital  and  far-reaching  Impor- 
tance of  our  present  defense  program  In  the 
defense  of  our  democracy  and  our  dejno- 
cratlc  way  of  living  is  such  that  private  in- 
terest or  personal  gain  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obstruct  or  retard  the  efforts  which 
are  being  put  forth  to  carry  this  defense  pro- 
gram forward  m  a  vigorous  and  effective  man- 
ner to  a  successful  conclusion;   and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  public  press,  a 
Natioii-wide  railroad  strike  Is  being  threat- 
ened, and  if  this  threat  Is  carried  out  and 
the  strike  actually  goes  Into  effect  the  result 
Will  be  to  paralyze  our  commerce,  tie  up  our 
Industries,  shut  off  the  supplies  of  raw  nia- 
tenal  sorely  needed  in  our  industries  for  cur 
defense  program,  cause  great  injury  and  suf- 
fering to  a  large  number  of  people,  increase 
unemployment,  and  in  many  other  ways 
work  to  the  Injury  of  our  own  country  and 
to  the  benefit  of  cur  enemy:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  general  opinion  of  the 
public  that  railroad  workers  are  not  sufler- 
Ing  from  the  pinch  and  inconvenience  and 
high  prices  of  national  defense  and  war 
any  more  than  other  people,  and  that  rail- 
road workers  should  be  willing  to  share  the 
Inconvenience  and  make  their  part  of  the 
sacrifice  willingly  and  cheerfully  along  with 
other?  who  are  doing  their  bit  and  their  best 
for  the  defense  program  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  cur  country:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense,  wish,  and 
desire  of  the  Woodward  Kiwanis  Club  that 
the  threatened  railroad  strike  should  be  pre- 
vented and  that  the  labor  difficulties  should 
be  adjusted  in  a  peaceable  manner  without 
resorting  to  strikes  which  would  have  n  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  our  commerce,  tranepcr- 

tatlon,  and  our  defense  program:  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Senator  Josh  Lee,  Senator  Elmer  Tliomas, 
and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  the  local 
press  for  publication. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  19th  day  of  No- 
vember   1941. 

Woodward  Kiwanis  Club. 
By  Brandon  Frost.  President. 
Attested : 

K.  H    Grantham,  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  ability  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  perform  Its  full  share  In  our  de- 
fense program,  which  Is  so  vital  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  depends  upon  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  defense  industries,  railroad,  and 
other  forms  of  transportation;   and 

Whereas  numerous  strikes  have  been  called 
in  various  defense  industries  and  a  Nation- 
wide strike  Is  being  threatened  by  th.e  em- 
ployees of  the  American  railroads,  and  this 
railroad  strike,  if  it  becom.es  effective,  would 
tie  up  our  defense  Industries,  paralyze  our 
transportation,  cause  great  suffering  among 
our  people,  and  prevent  our  performing  our 
full  duty  in  the  present  '-.orld  crisis;  and 

Whereas  the  mediation  boards  have  held 
extensive  hearings  in  practically  all  of  these 
labor  controversies  and  the  railroad  and  or- 
ganizations of  railroad  employees  have  sub- 
mitted their  differences  as  to  wages  and 
working  conditions  to  a  board  duly  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  facts;  and 
'  Whereas  these  boards  have  had  full  and 
fair  hearings  and  reached  an  agreement,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  railroads  the  findings  have 
already  been  accepted  by  the  railroads,  but 
certain  representatives  of  the  employees  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  findings  of  the  board 
and  refuse  to  accept  its  decision  and  threaten 
to  precipitate  a  strike:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  judgment,  wish, 
and  desire  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  Woodward,  Okla  .  that 
strikes  should  be  prevented  and  avoided  and 
that  no  strike  should  be  called  at  this  time 
for  the  reason  that  these  strikes  tend  to  tie 
up  our  defense  industries,  paralyze  our  com- 
merce, and  render  us  incapable  of  doing  our 
part  In  the  defense  of  otir  country.    And  for 


the  further  reason  that  the  mutters  in  con- 
troversy have  already  been  passed  upon  and 
decided  by  a  board  created  for  that  purpose 
and  the  workers  shrvild  be  loj'al  and  patri- 
otic enough  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  these 
boards  and  stay  on  the  Job  and  do  their  bit 
for  national  defense:  be  It  further 

Resohed.  That  a  copy  of  thl$  resolution  t>e 
forwarded  to  President  Franklin  D.  Rncse- 
vyit.  Senator  Josh  Lee.  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas.  Representative  Rosa  Rizley.  and 
copies  to  be  furnished  the  local  pres-s  for 
publf>catlon. 

Passed     and     adopted     this    17lh     day    of 
November    1941  j 

Business  and  Professional 

\  Women  o^  Woodward, 

Jenno;  Hayes.  Prcsidrnri 
Attest:  \ 

Birdie  I^therine  Keffbr.  Secretary. 


Tots  ot    .^dvertis.ng  Are  Ganging  Up 
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HON.  LFL\ND  M.  FORD 

OI     t  ^LIJ  JRMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .l  IVK3 


Tuesday.  November  35.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  PRINTtRS'  INK 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORU  M;  sj.*  .ikor. 
I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Printers'  Ink,  October  3.  carrying 
an  Item  Foes  of  Advertising.  Are  Ganging 
Up.  I 

It  now  appears  that  the  national  so- 
cialistic and  communi.stic  groups  are  be- 
coming bolder  and  bolder  iti  their  intent 
to  intimidate  business  and  tell  it  vh.it 
to  do. 

It  should  be  shocking  tO  Members  of 
Congress  to  find  this  campaign  in  prog- 
ress, wherein  there  are  attempts  to 
coerce  and  force  business  to  do  the  will 
and  bidding  cf  the  bureaucrats.  It  cer- 
tainly should  be  readily  seen  that  if  these 
National  Socialii^ts  and  communistic  bu- 
reaucrats can  destroy  advertising,  it  is 
only  a  short  s*ep  until  the  freedom  of  the 
press  can  be  destroyed  along  with  it. 

I  suggest  that  every  Congressman  read 
this  in  order  that  he  may  inform  himself 
of  some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on 
under  the  guise  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, which  are  really  national  socialism. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Printers'  Ink  of  OctDber  3.  l.'4l  ' 

Foes  of  Advertising  Are  Ganging  Up— V.  hfke- 
IN  Is  A  Challenge  to  all  Merchandisers 
Although  it  is  a  vital  force  In  the  field  of 
dlstributicn.  a  field  from  which  a  hith  per- 
centage of  American  citizens  derive  their  in- 
comes, advertising  Is  threatened  today  as  it 
has  never  been  threatened  before.  Unless 
the  force  and  nature  of  the  oppofcition 
changes,  advertising  as  American  business  ha* 
known  it  may  become  a  war  Casualty. 

The  present  attacks  on  advertising  are  a 
culmination  of  a  series  of  maneuvers  that 
first  made  themselves  felt  in  the  middle  twen- 
ties. At  that  time  the  opposition  was  a  small 
but  skillful  and  vociferous  minority.  Tcday 
the  beliefs  of  that  minority  are  a  part  of  th« 
philosophy  of  some  high-p'.accd  G'  verninent 
officials. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THEX'ON'GKIlSSIoXAL  IM.ColIlJ 


I'tLiV    iLanufrK^turPfs    pr-'    1>«  ;:v    '<  M      by 
It  ;:.t  i.  wUi'i'.es    <  :     t ;..  .:     Ci. '.■  :i. :!.<:•:.:      that 
aU  .ertisKig  is  an  ecr-:.  :;.  .   ■aj>:»'    tha'  it  ucl  ,s 
to  the  co6t   of   ra«T(  .......u:.-.! ,    '.h.-.:    ;•    1   -ti  is 

monopoly,  that  U  Is  an  undesiraKl'"  a:  i  r.  n- 
(>  •  :;i.ai  business  activity  in  h  v.  :  t.c»;>. .»*>■. 
A  •  ;.sT  cne  important  s€C*;  :.  -  t  ..n  imp^r- 
Hu.'.  Gcvernnient  department  i.>  s-'a.ted  with 
Indivldual.o  who  have  net  ccncealfd  antato- 
Cl!-ni  ti;  adverlK'-ing 

For  nt-arly  twu  decides  biis::;^  s  has 
watched  the  opposition  grew  At  flr^t  the 
att;  ck.s  were  laughed  off  as  bcin^  the  vag-ir- 
tcs  of  crackpot  theorists  Later  they  were 
met  by  half-hearted  apologies  or  poorly 
plumed  and  even  more  poorly  cuordlnated 
c  n.paipns  to  defend  advertising  By  and 
l.ir;.'e  bu'iness  has  been  tf,o  busy  even  to 
fi;d  out  where  the  opposUlon  originated, 
what  It  Is.  why  It  grows,  how  It  has  become 
a  part  of  Government.  Even  now  bnsiness. 
occupied  by  the  tremendous  Job  in  the  field 
of  production,  has  llttJe  Idea  of  what  threat- 
ens t!ie  field  of  d!<^tnbiitlon. 

Today,  when  the  attack  on  advertising  has 
reached  unbelievably  wrious  proportiorfe. 
lariif  numbers  of  businessmen  who  could'nfit 
function  If  t-helr  distribution  methrds  were 
Vitally  upset,  continue  to  tuke  the  cmnfort- 
•ble  but  danperous  attitude  of  "let  George 
do  tt  ■■  And  80  George,  whether  he  be  a  trade 
association,  an  advertising  club,  or  just  an 
Individual  wiio  sees  a  little  more  clearly  than 
others  that  the  business  to  which  he  has 
given  his  life  is  threatened,  can  be  assured 
that  Ih  hts  defen>e  of  advertising  he  will  get 
Bomo  indulgent  applause — and  little  else. 

The  pret-cnt  attack*  on  advertising  are  at- 
tacks on  tlie  Amenciin  tv>tem  of  distrlbu- 
tlou.  As  such  they  art  no  longer  the  conctru 
of  organi?*'d  advertintug  aUnie  They  must 
be  the  concern  of  on.'.*ni7ed   advertiser.*. 

Tho  enemies  of  advertising  nave  used  a 
f:'.ni.'..,', r  i:;i!itary  technique,  as  old  as  the 
M.'..'  f1  11. 11.  phalanx,  as  new  as  tho  Nazi  • 
bl.'.'kv.-L.-  H.  'her  than  ir.t  i  •  the  opposition 
h' .iil  ■■::.  :h;y  have  souuht  tlic  weak  points. 
Bi  .'i.~>'  blatant  unethicul  advortismg  was 
p.  i!.,\ps  thi'  w<  ;ik'\':»  pi^ip.r  in  tho  n-.-.Hlcrr.  dis- 
tribiii.    r.   'i.i.t     'i.ty   .ili.Kkid   ;'    li:-: 

A  Nf  ar:  y  fatai    mi-take: 

It  ^^.c^:ld  li.ive  b-osi  atMck  J.  but  bv  bii^l- 
IK -^  ;"-•■'.'  Ivi.i,;  '  ,:  'i'.-  \::.::-V  h;:-;i!r-h- 
ri'.cn  appi.iUiitd  t!;e  i.:{)po.-^itK>n.  Vt't  did  iiiii!;- 
Ine  to  help  cl(  .m  house.    Later  many  of  thc-Ri. 


sf mill  for  t >u'  n: 


lie  tr.at 


•It ion  to 


bat!  acivcrt..-  r.:.:  u.i.-  L'r.vA';r._'  into  oppo-itioii 
to  .\.'.  ad' r:!. -!:■_•  iv..i,io  '!.e  iiiMr'.y  i. <.-.-.'.  mis- 
t.ik''  •■{  iv.ft-r .ic  th--  srt.i.tkt'is  tiy  t.-yi:-j  to 
d<'f    :.cl    thi-    ~covu.c;ril-    w;:!'.;:;    advorf.'-' i.e 

M-  t  I'l  Tl.tiii  li  ,'Ai'\>:-  fi-:<:-  u.d  -«.._■  iHe 
eh.ije  t!ir  <.pp.>:t.i':-.  w.;.-  •,^k;r.^- 

Tl-.t'  iiiiiv  \iniTr.v  :/  rf  V::r  hk^^-.\rr.il(\ 
theoi:v  til. it  n(l\frt >inc  fi>Mt'r-  v.'.<  ;i  p'  Iv 
6!:.  Hid  ha-.f  n w.iki-i.t'f.i  ,ili  bu.si!;o>s  ti>  t^.e  tact 
tlia'  liif^  ati:-tck-  h.u!  ^•■•i-.e  f.ir  be;,  'i-d  a  niovc- 
tn«'iit  to  tic!  rtA.iy  'A.'h  (.  r>  ■<  ik,  d!;(  >  .  Tr.e 
trtT.t;  u'  tl'.f  ci  ii-uir.i  r  ni^ acuk'H',  tlic  .-{'i-  .-.,1 
cf  coi>uni>T  cilui  .it:  ■!;  ihv  h'.u.r.u-  iti.tt.-- 
l:i^   ar>  ui.d    V.:--   i.     d    .ii.d    druc    ;a'.v-     .::.      r 

thr-f  ;i>  in'rd  .-.i  cU'.irly  t-,  %v:;:-d  wti-  t  wa^ 
b.  ^;:.d    •   i    h-^pp-  :■ 

Bii;  ii  prt't.\  iaiizo  -itctii  n  (f  L'li^ir.tss  .-•. - 
i\.l>-  d   ti)   ^11' 

S  rw--  1  •  tilt'  bu.-ir.f^.sir.fn  v.h^  wt-re  Ir.-i.-t 
ccr.viriud  ,1  ff.v  yf:i'-  ..izi  r.  w  y-.i-  h;i--v.;v 
ru:;:.ir.>;  nb*  u;  Io<k;r.^  f ■_  r  Ktk~  to  put  c  :; 
tho  h.irii  d  >■  r<  The:-.'  me:;  .xhm'  bten  told 
In  W;i.-!id!^';r.n  t!i.;t  tliey  car.  t  ce\  pr.ce  rises 
Ui.til  tliov  w.pe  .,d'.  vi  ti.-ii.it  frnii  'he  !5aiaiice 
sh.:^  t  'Ihr-y  hi-.  >f  bttni  .;ivi  n  a  tt  w  da\o  to 
ai.-w-T  Iv'iic  cni< --ti^  :in:ii.'es  v.li,.-~o  purpn'-e  :s 
to  make  th«'m  try  to  Jiistily  ao  .•t'rn--.nj:  as  a 
lorv'    in  dt.-I  r:hi,:T;.^:i 

Y.'  111  the  f.ice  if  thi.<,  many  of  them  n:e 
str.l  wiutdie  fi  r    Gftree  to  do  it  " 

If  the  attacks  c;n  advfrti.vir;.:  are  a.>  thfy 
ae<>ni  to  b.\  attacks  on  bi.sic  pti'.icies  cf  di>- 
trihi;';  n.  tb':'  prv  blem  is  no  hairier  cne  lor 
G»'<  Tire  to  handle  It  has  bt'Ci'me  tbe  seririis 
•knd  vital  concfra  of  every  buslnc^6^lan  who 


bCi.'  ..-   1;:  ihtf  Ainvi.caii  scheme  c:  disiricu- 
tiuii  ui.G-  ;  a  sy-teni  cf  free  enterprise. 

rAT\:.TF:    rnr  :-  thri -tf  :,•;  d 

For  the  manufacturer  the  Gan;Lr  Is  as  cb- 
V.  MS  as  it  :«  irreat  If  advertising  as  a  busi- 
ness force  is  seriously  dulled,  then  salesman- 
ship Itself  v-iU  be  duUed.  With  advertising 
and  salesman,  l.'p  curtailed,  the  manufactu'rer 
will  have  lost  the  biting  edge  of  his  most 
efficient  competitive  weapons. 

For  big  business  this  means  further  descent 
Into  th°  pit  of  Government  rPjtulation.  For 
sm.Tll  business  it  means  the  loss  cf  two  of  its 
be.^t  methods  of  fighting  monopolistic  com- 
petitors. 

For  the  media  owner  the  attack  on  adver- 
tising means  a  threat  to  his  chief  sourc  of 
income  and  to  his  freedom  of  independent 
expression. 

For  the  advertising  agency  it  means  the  loss 
of  its  business.  , 

For  labor  it  means  the  taking  away  of  a 
force  that  has  made  possible  the  widest  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  the  present  high  wage 
structure. 

For  the  consumer  the  stake  Is  the  highest 
of  all.  Many  consumers  face  reduced  income 
or  even  loss  of  Jobs,  because,  even  with  war- 
time production  reaching  amazing  peaks,  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  people  derive 
their  incomes  from  some  form  of  distributive 
work. 

But  even  though  a  consumer  may  not  be 
directly  engaged  In  distribution,  he  has  a 
direct  interest  in  advertising  and  Its  benefits. 
Tlie  press  and  the  radio  are  a  necessary  part 
of  his  daily  round.  Anything  that  weakens 
them  threatens  his  way  of  life.  He  has  bene- 
fited greatly  because  advertising  has  brought 
him  news  of  new  inventions,  significant  dis- 
coveries, has  helped  make  them  available 
quickly  and  cheaply.  In  these  and  scores  of 
other  ways  he  hils  a  vested  interest  in  the 
benefits  of  advertising. 

Tills  problem  is  no  longer  one  for  the  trade 
association  alone.  It  presents  a  Job  to  every 
businessman  who  believes  in  advertising  as 
au  integral  part  of  efficient  distribution,  who 
knows  that  alter  the  war.  when  American 
manufacturers  face  the  grim  task  of  changing 
from  war  to  peace  economy,  advertising  can  be  ' 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping 
the  change  over  from  becoming  a  social  and 
t.    nomic  upheaval. 

It  presents  a  challenge  to  the  manufac- 
tuo  r  wiio  believes  in  the  Importance  of  pub- 
lic reiatiohs.  Tcday  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  tell  the  public  abt^ut  labor, 
production,  and  other  policies.  How  many 
dollars  are  being  spent  to  explain  the  im- 
P' rtance  of  the  very  method  by  which  the 
businessman  disseminates  his  public-relations 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIVLARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOliSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondai,  November  24,  1941 


PRESIDENTIAt  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  PAUL  F. 
DOUGLASS,  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVER- 
SITY. IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS 
DELIVEREdI  AT  HIS  INSTALLATION  BY 
HON  PAUL  |v  McNUTT.  FEDERAL  SECU- 
RITY ADMIKISTRATOR 


Mr.  JENKInS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  confusioii  of  our  day  exists  in  the 
areas  of  the  philcsophy  of  education  as 
well  as  in  th|e  anarchy  in  international 
society.  Bectiuse  the  university  in  its 
training  of  leaders  must  perform  a  major 
ta5k  in  cur  diemocratic  society.  I  include 
in  the  Recor»  what  I  hold  to  be  a  classic 
Statement  ^ol!  the  obligations  of  a  uni- 
versity in  out  kind  of  a  world.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  President  Paul 
F  Douglass  pn  the  occasion  of  his  in- 
.sUi.iation  cofivocation  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  Tha  American  University,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1941.  On  the  previoiis  evening 
in  Continent^'  Memorial  Hall  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  had  given  his  challeng- 
ing talk  at  the  installation  ceremony. 
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The  subject  of  Mr.  McNutt 's  address  was 
"An  Invitation  to  Educational  Revolu- 
tion." He  proposed  a  "great,  unified  sys- 
tem, of  higher  education"  in  Washington, 
the  cultural  center  of  the  world. 
President  Douglass  said: 

I  undertake  the  leadership  of  a  university 
in  the  last  unbeleaguered  capital  of  a  free 
people  I  assume  my  task  in  an  autumn 
when  contemptuous  assault  is  being  made  by 
foe  and  ally  upon  the  convictions  of  the  heart 
In  which  the  foundations  of  this  ln.<titution 
reside.  I  begin  my  work  in  an  epoch  %.hen 
the  confusion  of  educational  objectives  is 
projected  against  an  anarchy  which  reigns 
in  the  society  of  nations  I  take  my  place  as 
the  companion  of  the  first  generation  In  a 
quarter  century  to  pursue  Its  college  career 
m  an  environment  of  a  nation  mobilized  fcr 
war. 

Because  of  Its  situation,  becavise  c.  the 
ideals  of  Its  founders,  and  because  or  its  in- 
timate association  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Nation,  the  American  University  has  obliga- 
tions which  must  be  honestly  recognized  and 
resolutely  discharged.  It  must  set  standards 
of  sane  excellence  In  the  world  of  the  intel- 
lect. It  must  demonstrate  a  disciplined  soul 
In  the  world  of  the  spirit. 

PRODIGIOUS  PERIP«FRAL  RICHNESS 

Irving  Babbitt  described  the  age  in  which 
we  live  as  one  of  a  "prodigious  peripheral 
richness  Joined  to  a  great  central  void  "  Never 
was  man  in  possession  of  techniques  for 
power  equivalent  to  those  available  to  the 
average  man  of  our  day.  The  Ingenuity  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  expression  of  human  mo- 
tives Is  as  wonderful  In  the  realm  of  the 
arts  as  in  the  field  of  mechanics.  Take  the 
modern  novel  for  example.  It  is  inventive  in 
Its  grammatical  constructions.  It  Is  imagi- 
native In  Its  grasp  of  origins  It  Is  brilliant  In 
its  insinuating  and  exploratory  techniques. 
The  modern  novel  has  all  these  qualities,  and 
yet  I'  Is  expressive  of  a  mode  of  existence  that 
stops  short  of  meaning.  It  starts  a  sentence 
and  leaves  it  hanging  In  the  alri  the  spirit 
Jacks  an  object.  It  is  a  commonplace  ob- 
servation In  our  contemporary  world  of  let- 
ters that  the  literature  of  our  day  leaves  the 
picture  and  image  of  human  existence  with 
the  mark  of  organic  Imperfection.  Edwin 
Muir  tersrty  summarizes  the  .situation  when 
he  says  that  "the  contenVporary  novel  Is  a 
Story  of  time  against  a  background  of  time. 
The  traditional  novel  Is  a  story  of  time  against 
a  background  of  eternity.  Seen  against  eter- 
nity, the  life  of  man  is  a  complete  story. 
Seen  against  time,  it  is  an  unfinished  one,  a 
part  of  endless  change,  fleeting  plctiu-e 
painted  on  an  unstable  substance  " 

Music,  like  letters,  shows  the  same  symp- 
toms. The  composer  seeks  to  niuse  new  life 
Into  tills  disintegrating  world  by  an  accelera- 
tion of  his  nervous,  sophisticated,  and  sur- 
charged empha?l«  on  the  already  overta.xed 
elements  of  effect  and  technique     In  this 

frantic  quest  the  musician  creates  for  him- 
self a  new  rorm  of  mysticism.  As  Paul  Lana: 
says:  "The  mystic  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries  received  from  the  Scriptures  and 
from  the  church  an  unshakable  structure, 
the  secure  walls  f  which  could  withstand 
the  flow  of  the  most  ardent  lava  of  ecstasies- 
The  modern  mystic  does  not  receive  anything 
from  any  source;  he  has  to  find  not  only  his 
forms  but  he  has  to  create  everything.  Gcd 
and  Satan,  the  world  and  the  beyond,  the  Re- 
deemer and  the  antichrist,  the  saints  and 
the  damned;  he  must  himself  wTite  the 
Bible  • 

I  mention  the  arts,  because  in  their  social 
setting  they  reflect  the  problems  of  the  age. 
Lang  Insists  quite  properly  that  "the  question 
of  modern  music  Is  not  a  matter  of  disso- 
nance nor  the  use  of  erratic  or  peculiar 
sonorities.  It  is  a  philosophic  one.  that  of  a 
new  outlook  on  life.  Artistic  creation  re- 
quires positive  mental  forces,  and  the  great- 


ness of  tilt  nil  dern  creative  artist  d^.^K•ndi^  on 
whether  he  has  the  power  to  overcome  the 
volcanic  upheaval  of  the  times  without  being 
consumed.  Great  art  has  always  endeavored 
to  give  us  more  and  to  mean  more  than  artis- 
tic pleasure,  for  great  art  is  never  satisfied 
with  ornamenting  life:  it  strives  to  redeem 
it,  to  be  it*  quintessence." 

THE    IRRESPONSIBIUTT    CF    THE    SCHOLAR 

It  is  the  sad  testimony  of  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1941  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  too  puny 
to  utilize  the  creations  of  his  mind  To 
make  men  efficient,  said  Socrates,  without 
reverence  and  restraint,  is  simply  to  equip 
them  with  ampler  means  for  harm  The 
university  mUst  accept  its  full  measure  of 
liability  for  the  invertebrate  character  of  our 
times. 

The  quiet  campuses  of  our  land  are  filled 
with  "hustling  Baconians."  who  would  sub- 
stitute quantitative  and  dynamic  standards 
for  human  standards;  and  with  Indolent 
Rousseauists.  who  exalt  social  pity  into  the 
place  of  religlctis  restraint  and  reduce  reli- 
gion to  an  "aspect  of  the  tenement-house 
question." 

These  "hustling  Baconians"  and  "Indolent 
Rousseauists"  are  well  described  by  Archibald 
MacLelsh  "The  Irresponsibility  of  the 
scholar."  he  says,  "is  the  Irre^ponEibllity  of 
the  scientist  upon  whose  laboratory  insula- 
tion he  has  patterned  his  work  The  scholar 
in  letters  has  made  hinisclf  as  IndifTerent  to 
values,  as  careless  of  significance,  as  bored 
with  meanings  as  the  chemist  He  is  a 
refugee  from  consequences,  an  exile  from  the 
responsibilities  of  moral  choice  The  modern 
scholar  at  his  best  and  worst  is  both  these 
things — perfectly  conscientious,  laborious, 
and  competent,  perfectly  Irresponsible  lor  the 
saving  of  his  world  He  has  his  work  to  do. 
He  has  his  book  to  finish  He  hopes  the  war 
will  not  destroy  the  manuscripts  he  works 
with.  He  is  the  pure,  the  perfect  type  of 
irresponsibility — the  man  who  acts  as  though 
the  fire  could  not  burn  him  because  he  has 
no  business  with  fire  " 

We  have  been  successful  In  f.  dynamic  age 
In  our  training  for  power  and  for  service;  we 
have  failed  in  our  ti-alnlng  lor  wisdom  and 
for  character. 

THE    SPIRITUAL  CLIMATE 

The  climate  in  which  The  American  Uni- 
versity pursues  its  course  is  evidence  of  a 
deep-.seated  spiritual  disorder  The  ferment 
of  the  age.  which  appears  on  the  surface  as 
a  struggle  for  the  existence  and  the  extension 
of  apparently  irreconcilable  cultvires.  actually 
Is  a  common  struggle  along  varied  fronts  to 
liberate  human  resources  and  natural  wealth 
more  completely  into  the  service  of  mankind. 
What  is  actually  happening  in  our  world  is 
that  human  nature  is  asserting  itself  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  cf  an  acquisitive  political 
habit  and  an  aristocratic,  feudal,  and  avldious 
economic  elhlc  to  a  genuinely  democratic  hu- 
man fellowship.  The  translinn  from  epochs 
is  not  easy.  Earth  trembles  from  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  civil  wars  of  human  frfcdom 
now  being  fought  along  many  fronts  All 
factors  In  our  world  con-splre  momentarily  to 
dispossess  mankind  of  the  right  to  live  well 
while  the  society  of  nations  weks  to  estab- 
lish a  proper  balance  among  four  basic  ele- 
ments— the  individual,  the  economic  process, 
the  state,  and  God. 

To  understand  our  predicament,  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  we  are  in  a  moment 
of  history  and  witnesses  of  the  denouement 
of  an  epoch.  In  the  beginning  of  the  world 
as  we  know  it  today.  Europe  was  an  insignifi- 
cant appendage  dangling  off  the  vast  cfontl- 
nent  of  Asia.  A  felicitous  sequence  cf  awak- 
enings and  combination  of  circumstances 
conspired  to  give  this  tiny  segment  of  earth 
dominion  and  power  over  a  planet.  In  a  few 
mad  centuries  Europe  became  the  undisputed 
political,  economic,  cultural,  and  racial  mas- 
ter of  the  entire  globe.    Tlie  contemporary 
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earth  pattern  Is  a  monument  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  European  achievement,  but 
the  earth  is  now  staggering  to  recover  from  _ 
the  shock  of  that  series  of  momentous  dls-  ' 
coverles  and  economic,  geographical,  astro- 
nomical, demographic,  and  ecclesiastical 
revolutions  which  began  with  the  expiration 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  .'•piritual 
climate  and  In  this  epoch  of  history  The 
American  tJnlvcrslty  Is  called  to  serve  in  the 
last  unbeleagured  capital  of  a  free  people 
In  1939  Ronald  Hilton,  returning  from  a 
tour  of  American  Cedleges,  wtLfle  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review.  "None  of  the  educational 
institutions  in  Washington,  however  worthy, 
can  be  considered  first-rate.  *  •  •  It  is 
regrettaV-le  that  tliere  is  no  great  university 
in  Washington  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  the  Library  of  Congress  makes 
available.  Today  The  American  University 
recognizes  that  situation  and  faces  it  with 
determination  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  me  to  define  otir  objectives  and  to 
declare  our  faith. 

EDUCATION    Ab    c^NIL.NI 

Basically,  education  Is  process  and  content. 
It  Is  the  mechanism  by  which  one  genera- 
tion transmits  the  cumulative  experience  of 
human  living  to  the  generation  which  suc- 
ceeds it.  Because  education  reduces  this 
age-long  groping  for  adequate  patterns  of 
life  to  a  few  years  of  formal  Instruction,  ed- 
ucation is.  to  tise  the  word."*  Of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, "unavoidably  intellectual. '  A  relatively 
permanent  and  available  equipment  of  facts 
is  necessary  as  a  precondition  for  life  In  so- 
ciety. A  mass  of  "crammed  and  undigested 
information."  however.  Is  not  a  foundation 
fcr  thought  process  or  Intellectual  experi- 
ence. As  the  Carneeie  studies  point  out: 
"The  power  of  organizing"  ideas  or  of  "'rea- 
soning" with  them  Is  a  function  of  a  "clear 
understanding  of  the  facts  themselves  In 
their  relatlon.shlps  and  proceeds  from  the 
thinking  which  establishes  that  understand- 
ing; It  Is  not  a  command  of  some  abstract 
method  that  can  be  learned  and  applied  while 
truth,  adequateness.  and  precision  of  rela- 
tionship in  the  material  Involved  are  Ignored  " 

Montaigne  said  that  he  loved  to  forge  his 
mind  rather  than  to  furnish  It.  It  has  be- 
come evident  with  experimertt  In  education 
that  a  mind  which  Is  not  well  furnished  has 
no  raw  materials  with  which  to  forge  an  In- 
tellect. The  hard  labor  of  mastering  the  ex- 
perience of  the  race  must  ndt  be  allowed  to 
contravene  the  harder  taik  of  thinking 
through  those  facts  to  meaningful  rela- 
tionships Sir  Joshua  Reynqids  quite  pri^p- 
erly  warns  that  "a  provision;  of  endle'ss  ap- 
paratu?.  a  bustle  of  infinite  |iiqulr>'  and  re- 
.search  may  be  employed  to  efade  and  shuffle 

off  real  labor — the  real  labor  of  thinking." 

EDUCATION     AS    A    HUM.\N    RtLATlONSHlP 

Formal  education  is  also  a  buman  relation- 
ship. The  CiTectiveiiC>s  ol  any  university  Is 
measured  by  the  degree  In  wftich  the  teacher 
and  pupil  are  associated  in  a  common  Intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  advenuure  When  an 
institution  ff>rgets  the  basic  htt-polarity  of  the 
teaching  process.  It  has  lost  Its  mission.  Sir 
John  Adams  says  that  the  te»cher  s  function 
as  an  educator  is  to  make  blmeelf  di'-ptnsable. 
In  too  many  of  our  universities  a  certain  in- 
tellectual conceit  prevents  the  full  evolu- 
tion of  the  pupil.  Of  this  tjpe  of  prcfes.'or 
Dr  Dcnne  says;  "He  thinks  be  has  got  to  be 
a  Phoenix,  and  that  there  can  be  none  cf  that 
kind  of  which  he  is  but  he  " 

At  some  point  in  the  genuine  educational 
process  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  life  be- 
comes operative  The  stlf  takes  the  leader- 
ship of  the  self.  The  self  becomes  both  edu- 
cator and  educaiid  The  maturing  scholar 
combines  both  functions  In; his  own  experi- 
ence. When  the  teacher  has  achlevi -i  •:  :% 
goal  of  gett'ng  the  pupil  to  take  h:n.-'  1  n 
band  and  assume  the  responsibility  l  r  h.s 
own  education,  the  teacher  Uas  acbitveo  an 
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Idfnl.  HI?  wnrk  hf^5  bopn  a  5-uccess  F-  rn 
that  pcunt  the  teacher  can  quietly  witr.draw 
and  k^i  hunseif  fc  -  used  as  an  inttrument  by 
the  puj  :1 

E  •  !i  n  story  and  everyday  experience  testify 
t.  t.w  ract  that  man  Is  endowed  w.th  the  ca- 
pacity to  learn  and  the  power  to  adjun  Prof. 
L<'cn  C  Marshall,  chairman  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Putlic 
Affair"  of  The  Ameiican  University,  says  that 
evidences  Indicate  '  that  the  human  animal  Is, 
wlth:n  limits  thai._arc  not  narrow,  capable  of 
molding  his  phys'cal  envlrrnment.  hli^  •^'^cial 
environment,  and  even  himself  to  th-  r' - 
quirements  of  his  evolving  aspirations."  E  .m- 
catlon  Is  actually  the  social  environme^.-  cui- 
tlvattd  for  .he  nur'ure  of  human  nature  We 
must  at^ree  wi'h  M.tson  Lcng  that  "the  mtis-t 
Important  w<">ric  in  education  begins  where 
knowledge  Uavea  off."  Knfi'wledp  •.  we  are 
learning.  Cdn  enrich  mankind  or  fri-rate 
man's  ncblcJit  Ideals.  -Education  n.u.-'.  have 
ethical  objectives.  It  must  project  a  partlci- 
pain"  social  intell  s-iu'.  to  the  ends  of  .social 
rei'onstruction  ai.d  .-j-  r:  u  ;1  lu.sikht.  In  this 
aspect,  our  eciucation  l-I  t\  h.u-  i;,  <  :,  ci-  r-  In  •. 
As  une  cr:;i''  ha.-  ph.'u.-  ;  r.  M.ii.k.i.J  h  i.s 
been  ?ii  bu.->  [)..,:.■.:.»;  :lif  p  M'^.^  .c.ci  (^:ii 
r-id  tui-;..p.-.  t..:  ..ii  'h.i'-  .:  i..(.-  1  i^  '■•ii  lu 
tend  thegardt..^  A:.J  :.'  v\  ii  i:.i.-  :.i  k.iidens 
in  thf  e:.ji  yir.' !.'.  l  wl;..a  i:  t  ..ii  t-.i.J  •  i'.e 
reafcOiis  !■  :  uli.ti:  m  pIji.'cU  'iic  j."  •.i!,.f?  ai-U 
tin.  anil  ^u;■^i^^  ' 

.N'.-i  cne  .,'.1.  il'i.v  Ih.it  K.-.  •in  s- aLiitifU'.v  as 
(!t  M! '.iH-d  m  ul;'.!i  'I'Ai>t  WIS  iiii  t'ttu-iei.t 
tii.u.iii  .!..il  ;i'.- 'i'.'ati' '11,  iiv'V.!\ir  v.f  iii.iy  dt - 
!  ii  ;■('  1'.!-  f!'  i.-.ssional  objectivi-.--  It  iV-uii- 
i..'i  d  a\\  il\r  itr.'^wt:  phy-icul  aiu!  p.-'.  ch -;'.'ij- 
i.il  sk:!!--  ii.'^i  .1  ci.riu;.  iiiu  li.r  'he  }'r..'(ii;c- 
tuin  I.  I  Iii-t-cla-;^  pKkpvAkt  t.s.  V.'.'-;.lu-. 
elhu  s    ed'iiatii'ii    r>iiitn(.>    t  xijlLut.itu_-n- 

T  produce  nu'i:  ai.d  "  :•.;•  :i  of  quality  In 
a  i;'-..intttative  n^-  i.-  t;>>  t.i^k  r.l  n-.,:  small 
ct>!;- i;.-  'Ahrrr  a!'  ;.i  ;n:;;;:.i!t'  hv:i^;  iii  r*'la- 
tlrr.ship-s  are  pi.v-.jlo  I'  ;-  cl.ffici.;::  %  ^  rc- 
d'a-e  ni'  n  ^(  quality  In  a  quar.tiTat .ve  a.:-^ 
wh'.n  t!.e  currictilum  huonv.s  pr::\;ni.,i; 
elt!'.'  r  :r.  '  n\p  or  space.  Education  mu«t  ha-.e 
a  p-: --pt  c'i'.T  :-f  *■!.■■  JMiinan  race.  Our  rriu  .i- 
t;  ::.:[  cuviu  '.i]\.n^  ;n  Ainrrica.  hmvt'."r  ha- 
h.  ,  -iiu'  cl:>tr(Ssin.;ly  0:1''':;^'^^-. try  In  Its 
i;' :  !:■  .iria:-;  ur>-:e  Tc  *ra;:!  f  r  p<  .'•t-r  a:.d  for 
s<T\  aa'  : :  h.i-  pr  .■:  f--..\ a '. y  a\:  idi  d  jhir: :: .: 
thf  >'•]{  \n  a  ^i"::.  •  ^vh;.-;'  ;t  ca.n  hia-.c  >tai:d- 
auU  by  wha  h  ;     ::'.f 

Thf  ;n-:;tutKa.--  "vvh.hh.  we  ar^'  :i.:'.v  niv  ci!- 
1/' >i  t.^  d<fend  art  'h'-  t  \;-;t.,-.~;  n  ci  ;cl  ahs 
which,  flowered  In  a  •ulture  w,h:.h  *i  d.-,:-  w  l' 
lighSy  e.-toem  In  a  curncuUim  \Va;t>  r  L.pp- 
maiin  obs<Tves  that  "incciern  cilv;ca'..:  h  ;■= 
basfd  on  a  denial  that  It  Is  iuca-~-;:y.  or  u.-e- 
ful.  or  desirable  fi  r  'h..'  >  :■.  '.s  and  colleges 
to  ci-n'i!i\!»'  to  tr;i:-,..ni;t  fr  ni  tji'neratlon  to 
c-n  r.iri  n  the  reh,;.,  us  a;;d  classical  cui-Mro 
!  t   'he  wt  stt  .T    w  a   d  " 

Ml  d' rri  cil'.ira-;  p,  r>hi<''"^  a:  c!  «xclud-s 
f-  TTl  :!','■  -u:r  ri;'i.-n  ot  r.-c-- -^;v.  V  studies  The 
Mh  :■-'  rt'h.j  li-  'r.diri  I!  rf  th-  we-t  It 
hi!  .!  :>  An-''.  i:e  h:  's  as  ;:-  I  Ttrer  ree<'-sarv 
th,i  -•'.:(!-.■  rf  •,!;?  wh.  '.e  chissicai  h'"r:!nee  of 
•h.-  iT'e.it  'A-  :k.-  ef  .T -at  nur..  Thu~  th^re  1- 
.'..n  fP.v  rtneii-  vaev.um  wh.rre  until  a  fe-.v 
tl"f.>,!ts  aj'^  th.ire  V  as  th.e  siihsfa.noe  ct  rch:- 
■M'len  A:a!  \v;'h  -iha'  ;<;  that  vacuum  fllif'i' 
I*  :<  rV.hd  ^-.'h  :h.  e!ta'*;\.\  the  eleef-e  th.e 
-■r.',:  i'.  /ed  th-  ar^.ad-  ntal  ard  inciden'a!  i;r>- 
;  r  ■■  isata^is  and  ^ixAntaru'ous  curosi'y  of 
rs  and  s'udents 

T'lere  !s  r.r  common  faith  r.o  commcr.  bcdy 
■.~f  k;a-',v;ed,..:-'  la.  con-.m.cn  m.oral  and  intel- 
h-ctual  ch-->  pl.r.'.'  I  sh.ire  with  L:pp:v.ann 
t.h-  i:i,hi-n  e:  t  that  during  th.e  pa.-t  4C  or  50 
Nt.ir-  K'.icat.r-  ha.-e  prc^ressive! v  removed 
f-  :u  thi  curruu'.uni  of  studies  the  sub-tance 
ct  Ai-'ern  ciiltvire  -vhich  produced  the  mod- 
ern ciemocratic   sra'e 

And  whv  have  we  dene  this''  I  agree  fur- 
ther With  Lippmanr  1  "We  reject  the  religious 
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.'-d  ch;-:  a!  hcn'ace  because  tc  ma-'er  It 
I'fj'j.-.  i  IV.  : 2  eifnrt  than  we  are  wi.lihg  to 
compel  ourselves  to  make;  and.  second,  be- 
cauie  It  creates  Issues  that  are  too  dtep  and 
too  contentious  to  be  faced  with  equanimity. 
We  have  aboU&hid  the  old  curriculum  because 
we  are  afraid  of  It  afraid  to  face  any  longer 
In  a  mcdern,  democratic  society  the  seveie 
discipline  and  the  deep,  disconcerting  Issues 
cf  tlie  nature  cf  the  un»verse.  and  of  man's 
place  In  It  and  of  his  destiny." 

1 

EDUCATION    AS    F.EhATED    TO    RELIGION  *- 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  which  finds  In 
this  last  unbelenguered.  capital  cf  a  free 
people  the  two  great  instituilcns  of  learning 
dependent  for  support  ugon  the  Christian 
community  and  declaring  positive  allegiance 
to  the  whole  continuum  of  experience  of  the 
western  world.  It  is  the  deep  responsibility 
and  high  privilege  of  The  American  Univeisity. 
chartered  by  act  cf  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1693,  to  be  Joined  in  a  commcn 
end' avor  with  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  incorporated  under  the  :aws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  chartered  by  Pope 
Leo  in  1689  As  institutions  of  ui  questioned 
patriotism,  these  two  universities  are  identi- 
fied with  no  state,  are  subject  to  no  political 
master,  are  dependent  for  support  upcjj'  no 
public  treasury.  T 

This  circumstance  is  Important  because  It 
is  a  unique  hi.storical  fact  that  the  mcdern 
political  state  has  developed  in  a  culture 
given  its  peculiar  bias  by  an  impulse  intro- 
duced into  occidental  life  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. It  is  a  singular  historical  faot  thatsrthe 
world  which  produced  the  attitude  of  scien- 
tific interest  was  also  the  world  so  influenced 
by  Christianity  that  it  was  identified  by  the 
adjective  "Christian  " 

The  centuries  whirh  j 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  ■ 
stitutioii  cf  the  Unitf.:  : 
substance  by  the  expti.ti 

of  men  The  dominant  impulse  during  ail 
these  yrar?  was  given  to  the  society  of  the 
'A— •  rn  v.  ;:cl  by  the  fact  that  Jcrus  cf 
N.izareth  had  once  lived  and  died  and  em- 
powered a  society  by  an   intrinsic   authority. 

The  development  of  America  is  directly 
m  the  stream  cf  this  Impulse  It  opened 
up  a  haven  .f  :  :u^e  to  men  of  convic- 
tlcns.  Ideas  IW:-'  human  beings,  crossed 
the  ocean  A  :.•  .v  c  ntmental  political  cul- 
ture began  to  take  shape  Just  at  the  tlm-  that 
the  attitudes  and  tools  of  a  pasitive  politics 
were  available  and  bar'  been  forged  in  the 
heat.s  cf  old  continental  cent  ve-sy.  Amer- 
ica was  able  to  refine  these  attitudes  and 
t'  oN  of  political  experience  into  a  constitu- 
♦.  na!  irame-.\  i'k  le.  .Xinerlca  our  ancestrrs 
{ r  vided  'hrt  basic  immunity  for  the  mcb»li- 
z.-'i  r.  t  ;:i:ucn,  so  essential  if  the  control 
of  human  being  over  human  being  is  to  b? 
subjugated  and  made  amenable  to  an  educa- 
b!e  '.  p.sensus  of  opinion  and  if  security  is  to 
b'  .:i;arantced  under  law.  In  America,  fortu- 
na*e  tr  be  late  enough  in  development  to  be 
lieir  to  the  experience  cf  Europe,  j  pattern  cf 
politica".  asscciation  evolved.  In  ;t  the  Indi- 
vidual shire<  a  p'  liMral  power  which  collec- 
tr.aly  he  sti.^tiiT.s  within  the  reiilm  of  Im- 
nuiti.'v  1  r  th'^  niubilizaticn  cf  opinion. 
Thus  e 'V.  rr.ment  is  held  amen  ible  to  an 
edu-able  co:is- n-u=  cf  criran 

If    rne   ;f   not    interested    in    the   ancestry 

:'  ici'  .-  n  Is  apt  to  forget  that  this  dy- 
namic pattern  cf  pa-Utical  as.scciatlon  has 
i^een  prcciured  al  r.e  m.  the  occidental  world 
whn  h  IS  known  as  Christian.  E^en  in  this 
we.-ter:^.  w.  rhi  th-  reicnciliaticn  of  govern- 
ment w;:h.  liber'v  is  being  att.icked  and 
utiderni.ntd  bv  the  invasion  of  the  realms 
of  immunirv  withm.  which  an  ediicable  con- 
sensus cf  cpini'  n  can  be  developed,  and  in 
which  human  bemt;-  ar-^  free  tram  the  arbi- 
trary caprice  cf  pavertunenr  It  is  not 
strange  that  this  invasion  cf  po  itical  per- 
sonally is  more  serious  in  'he-e  few  coun- 
tries in  which  Christian  fa.'h  .ar.c    crsaniza- 


dl5placed  by  a  renals'^ance  of 
.  and  dialectic  mysticism. 

e  In  the  area  of  political  lib- 
Christian  impulse  was  a  deter- 
factor.  'The  attitude  of 
St,  the  habit  of  discriminating, 
servatlon,  and  coherent  state- 
related  to  Christian  afflrma- 
elsc where  shown, 
■dora  and  the  attitude  cf  scien- 
ave  a  closer  relationship  and 
implicated  historically  In 
ce  than  we  are  ready  to 
American  University,  in  this  last 
capital  of  a  free  people,  does 
see  these  fruits  of  human  ex- 
for  want  of  present  Chrls- 
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EDUCAl  ION     AS    SELF-MSCIPLINE 

Rivavol  sai<  that  men  nowadays  accept  a 
philosopher.  "  lot  as  the  man  who  learns  the 
great  art  of  rrastering  his  passions  or  adding 
to  his  Insight! .  but  as  the  man  who  has  cast 
off  prejudices  without  acquiring  vlttues." 
We  cannot  c(  ntinue  to  discharge  cur  obli- 
gation on  th(  assumption  that  the  signifi- 
cant struggle  between  good  and  evil  is  "not 
in  the  indlvicual  but  in  society."  The  sub- 
stitution of  s  andardiraticn  for  standards  is 
not  surprlsin  ;  at  the  hands  of  education 
which  has  wi  Ifully  divorced  itself  from  the 
great  stablliii?s  as  well  as  from  what  Paul 
Elmer  Mere  rofers  to  as  the  "vivid,  concrete 
phenomenon  ?f  history"  that  Is  called  reli- 
gion. Irving  Babbitt  long  ago  pointed  cut 
that  the  esser  ce  of  man's  spiritual  indolence 
is  that  he  doe  >  not  wish  to  look  up  to  stand- 
ards and  disc:  pllne  himself  with  reference  to 
them. 

The  human  zation  of  Gcd  and  the  deifica- 
tion of  man  have  almost  effected  man's  abdi- 
cation of  his  distinctive  human  place  between 
God  and  nature.  In  varieties  of  contempo- 
rary mystlclsn.  on  the  one  hand,  man  strives 
to  abolish  thd  distance  which  separates  him 
from  the  object  of  his  belief.  In  varieties  cf 
naturalism,  0:1  the  other  hand,  man  deserts 
his  middle  g  cund  cf  humanity  where  his 
critical  intelll  icnce,  informed  as  to  the  great 
stabilities,  erables  him  to "  make  economic 
rather  than  prodigal  use  of  the  experience  of 
the  past.  When  man  abclishes  the  distance 
which  eeparat  es  him  as  an  earthly  and  sinful 
being  from  toth  God  and  nature,  he  loses 
his  humanity 

EDI  rCATION    AS    A    THEORY 

The  Amerii  an  University  is  neither  un- 
aware of  nor  unconcerned  with  the  tempests 
which  are  ras  ing  on  the  battlef ronts  of  con- 
temporary ec  ucatiou.  We  are  eclectic  in 
the  sense  th  it  we  see  no  need  to  choose 
between  a  ph  losophy  of  idealism  that  stems 
from  the  absc  lutism  of  Plato  and  the  medie- 
val church  t  nd  scientific  experimentaiism. 
We  believe  ir  modern  experimenialism  as  a 
method  for  1  he  revision  of  the  patterns  of 
the  past  to  neet  the  needs  of  the  present 
age.  Becausi  we  believe  in  the  economic 
rather  than  he  prodigal  use  of  expeiience, 
however,  we  propose  to  make  that  experi- 
mentation responsible  by  relating  it  to  the 
cla.i>iical  and  religious  traditions  of  the  Oc- 
cident. We  h?lie\e  in  the  methods  cf  science 
as  applicable  to  society  and  human  conduct, 
but  we  insia ,  tliat  science  be  true  to  the 
sources  of  itd  development. 

We  believe  in  the  intimate  relationship  of 
the  academic :  community  and  the  social 
milieu.  If  tfce  university  fails  to  generate  a 
participating  social  intelligence.  11  it  fails  to 
compel  men  "oluntanly  to  take  posts  on  the 
battlefronts  (f  the  local  comhaunity,  it  has 
miserably  an<  pitifully  failed  The  failure  is 
all  the  more  tragic  in  universities  like  our 
own.  where  tl  e  symbol  of  the  Cross  should  be 
an  ever-presi  nt  demonstration  oJ  *  how  life 
must  be  usednor  the  redemption  of  earth. 

EDt:  CATION    AS   DEMOCRACT 

And  lastly,  education  has  its  duty  to  de- 
mocracy.   Democracy  is  a  moral  climate      U 
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you  sugar  off  all  the  talk  abt  ut  a. mocracy, 
you  will  reduce  it  to  a  single  pertinent  ques- 
tion. This  is  iti  What  does  another  man 
mean  to  me? 

If  you  answer  "A  vote,"  you  are  a  politician. 

If  you' answer  "A  sale."  you  are  an  enter- 
priser. 

If  you  answer  "An  enemy."  you  are  a  sol- 
dier. " 

If  you  answer  "a  colleague"  in  this  com- 
mon fellowship  we  call  ufe.  then  you  have 
achieved  an  attitude  which  Justifies  your 
participation  in  a  dynam.c  democracy. 

What  does  another  man  mean  to  me?  If 
you  answer  that  question  rightly,  you  have 
discovered  the  full  meaning  of  Him  who  gave 
his   life    for   many. 

Dd  you  remember  Wallt  Whitman's  "Song 
of  the  Open  Road  "? 
"Whoever  you  are.  come  forth! 
Or  man  or  woman,  come  forth! 
■you    must    not    stay   sleleplng    and    dallying 
there  in  the  house,  though  you  built  it  or 
though  it  has  been  bulllt  for  you      •     *     * 

"Camerado.  I  give  you  mV  hand! 
I    give    you    my    love    qiore    precious    than 

money.  ' 

I  give  you  myself  before  preaching  or  law. 
Will  you  give  me  yourself? 
Will  you  come  travel  with  me? 
Shall  we  stick  by  each  other  as  long  as  we 
live?" 
Emerson  saldi    "We   lie   In  the   lap   of  an 
Immense  Intelllcence." 

By  the  methods  of  scientific  Inquiry,  which 
are  our  tools,  may  we  discover  more  of  it. 
In  the  light  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  may 
we  use  it  economically.  By  the  grace  of 
God  may  we  bear  It  humbly.  In  the  symbol 
of  His  presence  may  we  ^hare  It  sacrificially. 
The  American  Universilty  today  begins  its 
second  half-century.  It  jaccepts  the  obliga- 
tions cf   its   position. 


The   Known   Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

cr   KANSAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  November  25.  1941 


X^TICLE  BY   CLINTON   N     HOWARD 


Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to  include 
an  article  entitled  "The  Known  Soldier." 
by  Clinton  N  Howard,  general  superin- 
tendent cf  the  International  Reform 
Association: 
[From  the  International!  Reform  Federation, 

Washington.  D.  C.  of  November  12.  1941] 

THE  KNOWN  SOLDIER 

The  tower  chimes  In  I^ake  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Rochester.  N.  Y..  are  his  memorial. 

Alumnus  Amherst  College,  editor,  prize 
student,  majored  in  inteitnaiional  law. 

Volunteered  World  War)  No.  1  at  graduation 
with  most  cf  his  clat-s.  naval  aviation. 
Perished  in  service  at  22  dind  sleeps  in  the  sea. 
One  of  250,000  American  casualties. 

America  does  not  want  to  get  into  World 
War  No.  2.  It  may  cost  more  in  manpower 
than  it  is  costing  England.  Russia,  or  Ger- 
many. 

Much  1.S  said  in  official  reports  about  the 
planes,  ships,  and  submarines  going  down  to 
destruction  en  land  and  sea.  and  these  which 
fall  to  return,  but  little  about  the  numiber 
of  the  boys  who  perish. 


This  IS  no  half-way  war.  It  may  mean  an 
American  army  of  invasion  of  Europe.  It  may 
mean  a  million  casualties  to  die  on  foreign 
battlefields  and  sleep  in  the  deep. 

The  administraticn  is  assuming  a  tremen- 
dous rtsponsibility  for  time  and  eternity.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  question  should  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  whether  this  policy  or 
that  policy  will  take  us  in  or  keep  us  out  of 
the  European   conflict. 

W'hich  course  will  be  most  likely  to  sacrifice 
a  million  or  more  of  our  American  sons  like 
the  22-year-old  first-born  son  above?  It  may 
be  your  son  or  grandson.  If  it  will  preserve 
our  liberty  and  the  American  way  of  life,  it 
will  be  worth  the  price.  Shall  we  pay  it  at 
home  or  abroad?  Nestor,  the  Greek  com- 
mander at  the  siege  of  Troy,  said,  "The  secret 
of  victory  is  in  getting  agood  ready  "  Jesus 
said  (Luke  xivi.21)i  "What  king  going  to 
make  war  against  another  king,  sittcth  not 
down  first,  and  conFUlteth  wliether  he  be 
able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that 
Cometh  against  him  with  twenty  thousand?" 
Is  America  ready? 


A.Vif*:^ 


Two  Letters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Novemhcr  25,  1941 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  insert  two  letters  just 
received  in  the  same  mail.  The  first  let- 
ter, by  an  anonymous  writer,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hon.  Charley  McCarthy  Bill  Nelson, 
Conffressmaji  from  Mif'souri. 

Washington.  D   C 

Dear  Charles:  You  said  during  the  last 
campaign  that  j'ou  did  not  approve  going 
to  war. 

On  which  knee  of  the  House  of  Eleanor 
and  Franklin  were  you  sitting  when  you 
voted  for  it? 

Never  again. 

MULTI   PCPULt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently,  the  writer 
who  failed  to  sign  his  name,  had  in  mind 
the  vote  which  I.  with  a  majority  of  the 
House  membership,  cast  to  restore  free- 
dom of  the  seas  to  merchant  ships,  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  deliver  to  Great 
Britain  and  those  who  are  battling  with 
her  against  Hitler,  guns,  tanks,  planes, 
and  .ships  in  sufficient  time  and  in  quan- 
tities, in  short,  supplying  materials 
rather  than  men. 

Now  follows,  in  part,  the  second  letter: 

Hon.  William  L.  Nelson. 

Thi  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Nelson:  I  desire  to  express 
my  sincere  regard  for  your  exhibition  of  fine 
judgment  in  voting  for  the  amendments  to 
the  Neutrality  Act.  The  flag  means  more  to 
us  now  than  ever  before,  the  strains  of  the 
National  Anthem  are  sweeter  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  we'ire  ready  to  go  on  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  for  which  our  sen  and 
brother  died.  Our  homes  must  continue  to 
be  places  where  we  can  withdraw  from  the 
press  of  business  and  the  crowd  and  quietly 
enjoy  the  close  and  loving  fellowship  of  the 
home  folks.  Our  Institutions  must  always 
aflord  our  children  avenues  for  physical  and 


mental  devi  Ui-pment.  so  thai  our  iMtcim 
may  be  handed  on  to  our  posterity  I  believe 
in  the  Nations  foreign  pouey  and  in  the 
great  leadership  of  our  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State,  so  ably  assisted  by  a  splendid 
corps  of  advisers.  Our  peciple  are  behind  the 
Government  and  are  satisfied  iwlth  the  efforts 
being  made.  1 

Very  cordially  yours.      | 

William  M    Stri  n   r  r 

Mi.  Speaker,  when  I  tell  you  thai  Mr. 
William  M.  Stringer,  who  approves  the 
amendments  to  the  Nvutrality  Act.  i.-  th- 
father  of  Lt.  William  R.  Stringer,  a  \ul- 
unteer  in  the  air  service,  wlio  early  in 
the  present  month  lost  his  life  in  an  air- 
plane accident  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  you  will.  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me 
that  no  man  could  pen  a  rtore  beautiful, 
patriotic,  or  impressive  letter.  That  it 
comes  from  the  heart  of  a  leal  American, 
no  one  can  doubt.  1 


Moro  .About  the  Oil  Situation 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  i:KM.-\KK.S 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATlv  LS 


Monday.  Novem bcr  2  4   : '?  i  1 


LETTER  FROM  ROY  M    JOHNSON    I  O  LEON 
HENDERSON! 


Mr.  JOHNiSUN  cf  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recc  :  T  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  submitting  !.•.:•.  with  a  copy  of 
a  night  letter  sent  recently  to  the 
Honorable  Leon  Henderson  b\  M:  Roy 
M  Johnson,  of  Ardmore.  Okla. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  well-known, 
independent  oil  producers  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  information  contained  in  this 
message  is  further  evidence  that  the  oil 
industry  of  the  country  is  in  dire  need 
of  immediate  relief.  The  message  in 
question  follows: 

Hon.  Leon  Henderson. 

Wafihxngton.  D  C: 
I  am  independent  oil  prodLicer  from  town  of 
15.000  out  of  which  has  ca»ne  discovery  of 
Healdton,  Oklahoma  City,  fanhandle.  and 
East  Texas  oil  fields  with  estimated  total  re- 
serve past  and  present  of  6.000.000.000  barrels, 
or  about  third  cf  Nation's  pre.sent  reserves. 
Similar  independent  oil  proaucers  have  dis- 
covered 75  percent  of  Nation's  oil  fields.  My 
income  Is  largely  from  small  pumping  wells. 
Under  new  Federal  legislation  we  are  paying 
$200  to  full-time  pumper  against  $120  for- 
merly. My  oil  brings  10  dents  barrel  less 
than  received  in  1938.  when  dil  was  unjustifi- 
ably cut  20  cents.  Second-hand  casing  has 
increased  in  value,  and  manj-  wells  are  con- 
tinuously being  abandoned  biecause  of  higher 
opkerating  costs  in  order  tq  lecure  present 
high  prices  for  salvage  mattrial.  I  am  of.?- 
fered  »3.500  to  abandon  well  producirg  3'i 
barrels  daily  If  I  felt  prrseilt  oil  prices  were 
frozen  Indefinitely.  I  yculd  be  Justified  In 
abandoning  this  and  other  like  wells  In 
addition.  I  am  drilling  on  Iny  own  limited 
resources  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice  wild- 
cat well  in  west  Texas  which  has  good  pojsl- 
billtles  of  opening  up  new  billion-barrel  cU 
reserve.  We  little  fellows  affe  being  cruelly 
ground    between    two    mlllttones    of     higer 


I 


A5:9i 


APrKNDIX  TO  THE  CoNGRESSlOXAI.  l:iy< 


l:[' 


expenses  and  le<^«  returns  Please  do  not  b.  ,.~ 
hird-heaitfd  as  Pharat-h.  who  forced  ct..,- 
c:-  ;i  1)1  Lsratl  to  turn  out  more  bnck  and  lur- 
liiih  their  cwn  straw.  The  reason  major  in- 
tegrated oil  compiini?s  are  showing  increa.-td 
rev'.-nut's  la  L-ecause  ol  hl?her  pi  let  t  of  refined 
pn  ducts  and  greater  returrxs  frc  m  pipe-line 
transportntli  n.  mere  th.in  ( ffsettint;  lohf-es 
eujtainrd  In  prortmtlon  If  you  will  onlv 
give  u»  little  fellows  Uvlnt;  retun.  v.*  \'./i 
Cenriruie  to  di^crver  addttional  f  ;'.  :,*>(lru 
and  in  areas  which  major  oil  con-.p  nii  .'■  i.ive 
r^lthfT  enfcrprlse  nr  r  u-u'-  tr  ex;  !■  n  tji.all 
1  keep  on  struggling       i'..  .!-••  ui:  .-•   j  n  i!,;v-.iy 


Congress  Evades  Strike  Legislation 


EXTLNSIO:;  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

IN    the:  HOI-SP:  of    RHPFiESCNTATIVF.S 

Tuesday.  S'.irrnlh-r  25,  1941 


AHVKIE    BY    V.  EirTBlKXiK    PEC-I.ER 


Mr    HOFFMAN      Mr   Speak,  r.  the  in- 


t.  ^T.'v   ;i:ul   fi-nc 


rf  t'\t  :y  Mt  m!)<r  >-i 
ciw  per  pit  WII.S  chal- 
It  ncf  i!  if'.'.s  rr.rrf.;:''.!:  bv  VVestb;'(if;k  Pee- 
ler in  h:.--  ,i!'ii  le  i:i  '  !ie  \Va>hirmt(in  Pc;-t 
I  vhaH  tmxiM'i'.v  rai^o  the  que'^ticn  of 
V\>  p:;v;;'-'-  lif  the  Hou-e  and  i>k  tcr 
an  ;nv''>!:e  itHT.  !iv  a  >tHnc!ina  coniniit'cr 
of  the  Hulls,  ci  I  hi  ciiartes  made  ir,  tlus 
niticle.  wh.vli  11  a. is  a.-  foihuvs; 

ItYcm  the  W,ishi:iL't   :i  Post  o:  N-  '. enibei  25. 
1 J4  1  I 
Fa;r    ENorr.si 
(By  Wc.stbro.;k  Piglcr) 

What  a  miserrtble  fumbli'ip  tlnud  agu-repa- 
tirji  of  p.l:riciil  .r:n-.me:s  :i:ut  par.n.uiflli.  rs 
(  ur  C  ".t:r  ^.s  '.s  th.t'-f  t!a\  <  when  it  ;.■-  >  p' r.ly 
f.i:d  .iiui  i.f- •  r  cl-';i:i  I,  t)ee,iu-si  ;t  i^  -a  retciKCily 
t:Uf.  tl:a;  M.(  l.i 'A :  ,i.' k;:;*;  b.  d\  .1  a  i.aciLii 
W  L;eh  puip'  :ts  ti.  he  '\\c  ^irt.i'csl  n-piiblic  in 
e.'.r'h  Is  afr.-r.d  r.-  p..--  a:".v  law  th.i-  \vc.\:'.c1 
])..-.  V  decent  restraint.^  cv.i  at',  oj-gar.'.zeci  rr.f  b 
o'  ] ,;,.  kttoers  and  dcta'.irs  because  the  Presi- 
de!;*  'A    :■,  :    _  ,'.  V  •  l.e  \\i  di  ^:.  ii 

'I'V.c  Pre«:oert  t  t!~ie  ftwed  State-  '.5  t.n* 
the  leizi-i.i'u :  b  'dv  He'  ..-  rbe  Fxeeiitiv*'.  the 
pe:  er.d  niii.aeer  -l.e  eh  :rn-.an  o(  'h-'  bn:!;ci, 
a:'.d  \\r  haj  :..  ruir  t.  ■  t;.\e  on.ie!  .t  t.  C\:;- 
^".f  s  b'.r  I  dir\  t(  take  .rdeis  and  execiue 
them  C  r.k;ress  b.js  a  dutv  ti  issue  surh 
erdess  aiud  ti^e  M.  t-dvis  ,  f  b.  th  H>.:Use?  are 
^ir..t\  ot  ,i  rv.if.t'  ,':i;:-.s'  the  pfrp'.e  a:.d  t!ie 
An'.er:e  ir.  f  rin  .  ;  t:  ve:  ;-.T".er, '  \\,hen  thev  de- 
llb«  r.i'ely  nltis  'o  pe:f.  r:n  tl'.e'.r  ''  h  T;:e 
p!  ts:'!-:  t  s  :M\\ri:  -.v.  :•■.  be  .-ii'ii.jht  and  re- 
spectetl  b'.:'  •S-.eri  '.is  :.c  ;;:'r;.i:(  :.  e'.e;  tha- 
h'  shr-iiid  ted  C.  ;■...•:«"-_;;  wh.T  l.iws  it  nyast 
p.'.ss  atui  -Al-at  i.'.'^^-  It  ir.'ist  retrain  fr.^ni 
p.:s-r-.j 

NevtT'Vie:-  ss  Mie  .NV  ".  -f.i;  Leeisiature  rf  the 
U'.-.:'e.!  S-V(-  (;:r.r  ti'.e  ri;",e  ■{  Pre~:d.nt 
r-v-eve!-  I---  ,]b(l:e\t.d  Its  p.  wers  ;*s  --^tv 
;  '.-.d  .i'd  b'.:t  "u  p.  ••%  rtWitd  el  ot^.a  e  aid 
1-  IV  '.\  s  f.i:  e  r.e  m  w'.-.'.:.::.v:  yed'iA  si;>,- 
if.:--..n  t  ■  ":.■  r-..:e  '.  '!:e  r -s-  ri..!t  the  Merti- 
bevs  :■■/'•>  adn;  t  That  ail  .ee:'-;at:'n  nit;st 
bar,  -Jv^  :  :-:-r  V  il  f  'he  \Vh;->  H-  t>e  T:.e 
Frc:!.  h  Pui  ;:amerit  w's  rotttn  -i'  the  er.d  ar.d 
perlsh.ed  oi  Us  owi;  p. ■>.!;  b-;'  i!ie  p.ithe'c 
crv  vtd  r(  f\  :bhy  p^  ;;t;cil  sb  b-  v.'.i  ■?.:■■  sel'.ire 
rvu  The  Amer'.ca!"!  ;v»-p'e  ted:\y  at  t!>  pr  C'"' 
ef    th.e.r    d  I'.tentp' :ble    pat;  >!-!v^'.     je  ,:j    a;;d 


T:easury  handouts  with  which  to  buy  their 
'  An  reelection,  aren  t  much  better,  i|  any. 
They  talk  of  the  robbery,  extortion,  physical 
brutality,  and  arrr:gant  suppression  ot  Citi- 
zens plain  rights  by  groups  of  thu^,  tljleves. 
and  hUti-Ar..t : ;  .iii  conspirators  lu  the  serv- 
ice of  the  K  .  m..y,.  and  they  conduit  Investl- 
gatiuns  which  prove  their  worst  gostip  aid 
suspicions  But.  In  all  the  yeais  of  the 
U  'e;sevelt  Presidencies,  not  one  law  have  they 
liad  the  honor  and  manhood  to  enact  wh.ch 
would  trim  the  powers  of  these  u;^asguised 
rascals.  They  send  out  flycops  t<'  tije  ♦«ds  of 
the  country  to  dig  up  evidence  virhich  can 
l-e  fi.und  in  any  newspaper  any  cay.  They 
cirag  witnt-?es  to  Washington  to  give  ir- 
refutable  iii.c!    ui.ciispti'ed   evidence  of   the 

viciousness  wh.eh  i.s  r  ;rruptlne  the  whole 
Nation;  they  draft  bids  They  .»rgue  and 
then  havli.a  diM  nvered  the  foul  t:-uth,  they 
whimper  dKt  a  Ki  nnel  of  curs  b<!cause  the 
President  went  give  them  his  gnclcus  per- 
inis.-icn  to  do  their  obvious  duty.  There  are 
said  to  be  some  men  m  both  Houses  in  whom 
self-respect  and  hunesty  are -not  C|uit€  dead, 
but  If  SO  they  are  so  inexcusably  docile  or 
dumb  that  all  few  f  'hem  together  can't  e\en 
raise  a  rcw  A:.  ;  :.:  t  ':.  :se  appahlns?  fr.iuds 
who  clown  It  before  the  country  as  friends  of 
labor  are,  on  the  contrary  traitors  to  the  in- 
terests and  rit;hts  nf  the  very  pe<  pie  whom 
they  proTess  tei  serve  be.-t  and  Lave  sold  them 
down  the  river  to  ?^  vile  ai.d  ereedy  a  lot  of 
slavednvers  as  ever  laid  the  lash  on  the 
cringing  Uncle  Tcnns  of  ante-bolluri  days. 

For   years   now    they    have    know    that    the 
Congress   of    Industrial   Organizations   was   a 
political     organization     which    courted     the 
'   Communists  bnd  raised  them  to  positions  of 
danger. .us    pi'^r     .'.ei     milhoiis    of    decent 
I    American   cit.zer.s.     They   observed    that   the 
I   Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations'  unions 
I    were  knifing  American  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
the  American  pec  pie  In  the  back  with  fraudu- 
.e:v    -tnkes   ai;d   s!(  v    dewns  up  to   tlie   time 
(  f  H.tler  s  att.ak  on  Russia    out  tnen  turned 
w;'h    aaufly    cries    of    patriotic    purpose. 
They    sav".    M;  s     Rocsevelt    come    into    their 
midst  ana  de..i;t  r.t'ely  insult   them  and  the 
people  wh(  m  thty  are  suppt  sed   to  represtnt 
by  ccdrilme  n   batch  of  fractious  colts  of   the 
Trojan    :;   :-(        TV:p\    k-irw    and    sdmit    that 
mlllkn?  ot  drl'.ar^  ha-.e  been  wrurig  from  the 
swe;i'y  ^r:i  p  (  t  c-  n.m":^.  t.re.-.dwmners  by  the 
most  audac'-u'  .in'^i  r.'.t'Hc.cus  gan:?  of  thieves 
that  e\er  pie'.',  d  >  n  huniankmd.     They  know 
tbat   the   ;n\v~  kr;!%«.;,   as   labor's  gtiins  are.  in 
tac     labor's    .:ha;:;s     a:n    that    the    so-called 
labor   policy   of   the   President   is   a   policy  cf 
political   conspiracy   with   the   boj^ses   of   the 
unions. 

It  Isn't  that  the  United  States  Congress 
lacks  Infcrmaiion  or  the  authorit/  to  restore 
freedom  to  the  people  and  destroy  this  mcn- 
sT<  u.s  outrage  Tiiese  aren't  the  :ack.  What 
the  United  States  Congress  lacks  is  guts,  and 
when  the  flag  of  the  new  order  is  unfurled 
It  should  contair.  a  br  ad  yello^v  streak  in 
ir.emi.  rv  nl  the  nir  n  who  sold  their  country 
cut   I.  :    a   lew   leusy  jcbs 


Nothing   New  About   Price   Filing;    Even 
Confucius  Tried  It  Back  in  525  B.  C. 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.\Ri:c 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF    MTriitC'.si 

IN   TI'.E  HOUSE  OF   REPi:E-fE:  TATIVES 


Tuc-^diiu    \  'ven:b: 


M:'.  SHAFER  cf  M;ch;e  in.  Mr. 
Speaker,  alte;  a  C(-nsiderabIr  .-  'dcly  of  the 
history  of  price  fixing  it  is  cirlicul:  tor 


assent  to  sue 
Price  fixin 
has  been  trl 
days  of  Co 
successful   a 
always  been 


me  to  believe  a  hat  the  business  sense  and 
economic  wigjdom  of  this  Congress  would 
an  adventure  in  America, 
in  one   foim  or  another 
by  governments  since  the 
ucius.     It   has  never  been 
d,   quite  singularly,   it   has 
cccmpanied  by  some  kind 
of  an  expanding  bureaucracy. 

Under  per-nission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  lies  re  to  include  several  brief 
studies  in  tie  history  of  price  fixing 
which  I  thiiik  will  be  very  enlightening 
to  the  ivlembei's  of  this  House  at  this  time. 
To  begin  \i^ith  I  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  price  fixing  in  China  in 
the  year  ^5  B.  C.  This  stcry  is  related 
in  The  Economic  Principles  of  Confucius 
and  His  Sciiool,  by  Chen  Huan  Chang, 
Ph.  D ,  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar. 
Fron-  this  itasterful  work  I  quote  the 
following: 

Prices  are  Controlled  by  the  government. 
,  there  are  six  policies: 
shop  there  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  shdp 

(b)  All  goads  have  a  fixed  price  and  its 
difference  is  sir.ply  according  to  the  quantity. 
s  a  master  of  mtrchants  in 
every  20  shopfe  to  fix  the  price  acco'rdlr.g  to 
the  cost.  Wh?n  here  14  any  natural  calamity 
the  merchanti  are  not  allowed  to  raise  their 
price.  For  ea  ample,  during  a  famine  grain 
shoulo    be   so  d    at    the    natural    price;    and 


For  this  objec 
(a)   In  ever 


during  a  great 

the  same  way 

(d)   There  I 

oversee  the  pr 


epidemic  ccfllns  should  be  sold 


to  be  an  auditor  of  prices  to 
ces  of  the  most  valuable  things, 
through  whofi  the  transactions  are  to  be 
carried  on 

Somethini  like  our  priorities. 

(e)  By  ral.s  ng  and  lowering  the  price,  the 
government  controls  the  supply 

(f)  There  Is  the  government  bank  to  buy 
the  goods  whi  h  the  people  cannot  sell,  and  to 
lend  them  ov  t  when  people  need  them  In 
this  way  the  |  overnment  adjusts  the  demand 
and  supply  a  ad  the  prices  are  kept  at  a  fixed 
level  1 

This.  afte|-  all.  is  very  .similar  to  what 
the  Surplui  Commodities  Corporation 
and  the  Coinmodity  Credit  Corporation 
were  set  up  to  do. 

But,  let  u!  goon.  This,  early  system  of 
price  fixing  was  carried  into  effect  with 
the  use  of  p<ilice.  Here  is  how  the  system 
worked : 

There  is  th  ?  police  system  The  gbte  of  the 
market  is  gt  arded  by  policemen  who  hold 
whips  and  talberds  For  every  two  shops 
there  is  a  policeman  to  keep  watch  For 
every  ten  ships  there  is  a  captain  to  take 
charge  of  tl  e  fighters,  nolsemakers.  peace 
disturbers,  of  enders,  and  persons  eating  and 
drinking  in  parties  For  every  five  fchcps 
tliere  is  a  detective. 

So  the  oM  Chinese  system  was  set  up 
with  police  nen  and  snoops,  just  as  it 
would  be  se|t  up  today.  There  was  also 
a  plan  fqr  stabilizing  grain  prices 
through  Gojiernment  purchases,  storage, 
and  sale,  ^hich  is  explained  by  Chen 
Haun  Chenc  as  follows: 

The  first  aae  to  object  to  the  system  was 
Liu  Plan  (5^7-629.  or  A  D.  19  78)  When 
Han  Ming  Tl  wished  to  establish  it.  Liu  Pan 
said  that  it  lad  the  name  of  benefiting  the 
people,  but  t  lat  it  dia  not  do  so  m  fact  be- 
cause the  rlc  tl  took  advantage  cf  the  system 
and  the  people  failed  to  get  the  benefit. 

How  familiar  the  pattern — 

When  the  farmers  hurry  to  sell  their  grain, 
the  employee-  purpijsely  give  a  lower  price,  in 
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■i'?:\ 


order  to  make  the  farmcrsi  scli  it  not  to  th° 
Government,  but  to  the  knercharits.  After 
the  merchants  buy  enrugo  of  it,  they  begin 
to  raise  the  price  Therefore,  the  farmers 
get  only  a  Is  w  price,  and  the  Government 
pays  always  a  high  price;  <he  profits  go  inly 
to  the  merchants.  •  '  •  Such  grain 
cannot  be  sold  and  becom  *s  a  waste.  More- 
over, the  law  is  too  complicated;  Us  result 
Is  that  even  when  the  officials  see  victims  of 
famine  they  do  not  dare  tc  Issue  the  grain. 


PRICE  FIXING  IN  GREECE.  404H337  BEFORE  CHRIST 

Prom  The  Public  Economy  ot  Athens, 
translated  from  the  Geaman  cf  Agu.^ius 
Boeckh.  by  George  C.j  Lewis.  London, 
John  W  Parker.  1842:  j 

The  corn  .dealers  or  thd  engrossers  of  corn 
were  also  compelled  to  sel  the  medlmnus  tor 
only  one  obelus  more  tljan  the  price  they 
themselves  hacj  given.  Notwithstanding 
Which  regulations  these  men.  who  were  for 
the  most  part  aliens,  raised  the  price  of  corn 
by  competition  in  bad  tiitnes.  and  often  sold 
It  upon  the  same  day  a  drachma  higher. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  sajle  of  all  other  ccm- 
moditles  was  under  the:  inspection  of  the 
agoranomi.  the  state,  in  order  to  check  the 
engros'-ing  of  corn,  had  t  set  over  this  one 
branch  of  trade  the  separate  office  of  the 
eltophylaces.  wlilch  originally  consisted  of 
3  persons,  afterward  of  |10  in  the  city  and 
5  in  the  Piraeus,  probably  ibecause  their  duties 
had  increased  These  officers  kept  accounts 
of  the  imported  corn,  an(l  It  was  also  a  part 
of  their  duties  to  inspect  the  meal  and  bread, 
and  to  take  care  that  it  *'as  sold  at  the  legal 
weight  and  price  But  eyen  the  sltcphylaces 
could  not  at  times  conttol  the  Importunate 
competition  on  the  part  of  the  engrossers; 
and  they  were  punished  with  the  greatest 
severity,  and  at  times  ccjndemned  to  death. 

PRICE  FIXING  FAILfcD  IN  ROME 

At  the  height  of  their  pow?  i  the  Roman 
Emperors  attempted  price  fixing,  and 
failed.  Frank  F.  Addptt.  in  The  Com- 
mon People  of  Ancient  Kome,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1913.  page  177,  thus  de- 
scribes their  efforts,  his  story  dating 
from  A.  D.  301: 

In  his  effort  to  bring  prices  down  to  what 
he  considered  a  normal  level.  Diocletian  did 
net  content  himi^elf  with  such  half-measures 
as  we  are  trying  in  our  attempts,  to  suppress 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  he 
boldly  fixed  the  maximum  prices  at  which 
beef,  grain,  eggs,  clothinp.  and  other  articles 
could  be  sold,  and  prescribed  the  penalty  of 
death  for  anyone  who  disposed  (  his  wares 
at  a  hlaher  figure.  His  i?dict  is  a  very  com- 
prehen.sive  document  and  specifies  prices  for 
700  or  800  different  articlles. 

"And  when  he  had  brJDUght  on  a  state  of 
exceeding  high  prices  by  hii  diflerent  acts  ot 
injustice,  he  tried  to  fix  by  law  the  prices  of 
articles  offered  for  sale.  Thereupon,  for  the 
veriest  trifles,  much  blood  was  shed,  and  cut 
of  fear  nothing  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the 
scarcity  grew  much  wc<-se.  until,  after  the 
death  of  many  persons,  jhe  la-v  was  repealed 
from  mere  necessity."  Thus  came  to  an  end 
this  early  effort  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.  .  Sixty  years  later  the  Emperor  Julian 
made  a  similar  attempt  on  a  small  scale.  He 
fixed  the  price  of  corr  for  the  people  of 
Antioch  by  an  edict.  Tlie  hcldors  of  grnin 
hoarded  tlicir  stock.  Toe  Emperor  brought 
supplies  of  It  into  the  city  frtm  Egypt  and 
elsewhere  and  sold  it  at  the  legal  price.  It 
was  bought  up  by  speculators,  and  in  the 
end  Julian,  like  Diocletian,  had  to  acknowl- 
edge his  Inability  to  ccpe  with  an  economic 
law. 

PRICE    FIXING   IN    MIDDLE    ACES 

English  and  continental  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  replete  with  accounts  of 
the  futile  efforts  of  government  to  fix 


prices  and  make  them  stick.  From  Mo- 
nopolies. Past  and  Present,  by  Jamt  s  E. 
Le  Ross:?nrl.  is  taker  the  following  sum- 
maiy  of  these  efforts: 

As^atly  as  the  time  of  Charlem'>gne  we  find 
in  Frankfort  an  ordinance  fixing  a  maximum 
price  of  corn  and  of  feed,  with'  ut  due  regard 
to  good  or  bad  harvests.  In  general,  the  au- 
thorities were  contented  to  allow  the  price  of 
corn  to  be  fixed  by  the  natural  rolatjon  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  they  Insisted  on 
controlling  tlie  price  of  bread.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II  we  find  in  Eiigland  what  was 
called  the  Assize  of  Bread.  According  to  'his 
law.  the  weight  of  a  farthing  loaf  cf  bread  was 
te  vary  with  the  price  of  wheat.  When  wheat 
was  low  the  farthing  loaf  was  to  ue  large, 

but    smaller    vhen    the    price    of    wheat    was 
high      In  this  way  it  was  thought  possible  to 
limit  the  baker  to  a  fair  profit,  or  rather  tc  a 
living  wage.     Similar   restrictions  were   im- 
posed by  the  Assizes  of  Ale  and  Wine,  and 
there  was  also  the  Assize  of  Cloth,  which  con- 
trolled  the   length,   breadth,   and   quality    of 
cloth,  and  a  special  oCBcer.  the  aulnager.  had 
authority  to  enforce  the  law     The  people  at 
laree    were    convinced    of    the    necessity    of 
vigorously  enforcing  the  assizes  in  order  that 
provisions  might   be    old  at  fair  prices,  and 
demanded,  with  Piers  Plowman,   that   delin- 
quent brewsters.  bakers,  butchers,  and  cooks 
be  punished  on  pillories  and  pinning  stools 
Similar  to  the  assizes  were  the  attempts 
made  to  regulate  '  apes,  especially  after  the 
Black  Death  of  1348,  which  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed nearly  half  of  the  entire  population 
of    England,    causing    a    terrible    scarcity    of 
laborers.    The  Ordinance  and  Statute  of  La- 
borers of  1349  and  1351  enacted  that  lalxirers. 
carpenters,    masons,    plasterers,    shoemakers, 
and  other  craftsmen  having  no  other  mt  ans 
o:  livelihood  were  not  to  refuse  to  work  for 
anyone  offering  the  rate  of  wages  that  prevail- 
ed before  the  plague.    At  the  same  time  the 
law  fixed  maximum  prices  for  corn  and  other 
foodstuffs.     This  legislation  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.     The  price  of  food   rose, 
because  of  scarcity  and  because  of  debase- 
ment  of    the   coinage.     Laborers   were   few. 
They  could  not  live  on  the  old  wages,   and 
they  would  not  accept  low  wages  when  em- 
ployers   were    competing    for    their    services 
The  laws  worked  only  hardship  when  they 
were  enforced.     The  penalties  were   severe. 
Imposing  fines  and   Imprisonment   and   even 
branding  with  the  letter  "F"  when  'he  laborer 
•■falsely"  broke  faith  with  his  employer  and 
escaped  to  other  service. 

There  must  be.  as  the  Canonists  thought, 
an  Ideal  wage  for  every  class  of  workers.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  existence  of  the  Ideal 
as  an  ideal  but  of  the  possibility  of  realiz- 
ing it 

It  was  on  this  reck  that  the  medieval  pub- 
lic economy  struck  and  was  wrecked  Under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  restric- 
tions were  hard  to  enforce  and  the  rulers 
were  obliged  to  admit  of  many  exceptions 
inconsistent  with  their  theories.  As  trade 
expanded  and  cities  grew  in  population  and 
wealth  and  as  foreign  commerce  increasc-d, 
it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  old  system.  The  municipal  and 
manorial  economy  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  de- 
grees gave  place  to  the  modern  system  of  un- 
restricted competition.  Competitive  prices 
may  not  always  be  fair  prices,  but  the  in- 
justice Is  thought  to  be  exceptional  and  com- 
paratively insignificant.  On  the  who)e  and 
in  the  long  run  It  is  held  that  free  and  un- 
restricted competition  will  secure  fair  wages, 
fair  profit,  and  fair  prices,  favor  to  none. 
Justice  to  ail.  progress  and  prorperity  for 
rich  and  poor. 

The  world  moves  In  advancing  cycles 
First  we  have  the  monojxilistic  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Then  we  have  the  competitive 
spirit  of  the  Industrial  revolution.  Again 
we  pass  into  a  p>eriod  of  monopoly  and  re- 
striction of  competition. 


PKICE  FIXING  IN  nn-CH  EAter  INDIFS 

The  efforts  of  the  Du'ch  flast  India  Co. 
to  (Xtort  huge  profits  by  f^jjing  monopoly 
prices  was  m  no  small  paH  re!=P':>n':ible 
for  the  break-down  of  the  butch  Indian 
Empire,  The  story  is  tolti  by  J.  Ellis 
Parker  in  The  Ri^e  and  Drcline  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  wh'ch  ithc  fL^llowing 
excerpt,  dealing  wsih  the  Iconditions  of 
th?  seventeenth  and  early  e.chleenth 
centuries,  is  takf^n: 

The   ease    with    which    the   Ka^t    India    Co. 
could    make    nioney    by    niakinj    vise    ot    Its 
military  and  naval   forces  un|avorably  Ir.flu- 
eiicod  its  conimejeal  business^    The  directors 
of  tlie  company  beeanie  accusAomed  to  mak- 
ing veiy  lariic  profits.  without|  l:ibor.  and  dis- 
dained to  exert  themselves  liiicarrymg  on  an 
extensive    trade    at    a    moderfcte    profit.     In- 
stead, they  endeavored,  as  moiJopoUsts  usually 
do.  to  carry  on  a  limited  tnide  with  a  very 
larfc  profit      With  this  objeqt  in  view,  they 
labored    with   all    their   might    to   reserve   to 
their  company  th--  mo'.opcly  of  the  precious 
spire   trade,   and   they   began   to  destroy  the 
clove  trees  everywhere,  exeept  In  Amboyna.  the 
seat^-^cf     their     jxiwer.     Furthermore,     they 
bribed    the    surrounding    priilces    by    annual 
subsidies  into  acting  likewise,  and   thes..-'  set 
about   to  destroy  the   propert^y   of    their   own 
subjects  in  the  int. rest  of  tile  Dtitch     This 
plar  wa«  begun  abc»  1  the  year  1631,  and  was 
steadfastly  pur.^ued  during  more  than  a  cen- 
tury.   Dutch    squadrons    yearly    visited    the 
Spice    I.sland:.    tc    suppress    the    growth    of 
cloves,  which  in  their  native  Countries  spring 
up  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  policy — a  pCllcy  which  was 
cariied   on   with   much    iniquity   and    blood- 
shed— the  spice  country  was  converted  Into 
a  petty  farm,  to  the  detrlm.eiU  of  the  natives 
and  to  that  of  the  European  consumers.    The 
proceedings  of  the  Dutch  arou.sed   great  In- 
dignation  in   all  Eurcpcan  oountrles.  wliich 
found   their  policy   both   injttrious   and   con- 
temptible. 

The  same   system  was   followed   with    re- 
gard to  the  production  cf  liutmegs.  and  cf 


all  those  spices  which  were 
Moluccas 


peculiar  to  the 


PRICE    FIXING    IN    FRANCE 

Europe,  in  the  Napoleonic  era.  had  al- 
most endless  experiences  with  the  prrb- 
lems  of  food  control  anfl  price  r.x.:  >4. 
Henry  E.  Bourne,  in  the  Journal  c'.  P  .*- 
ical  Economy  <1919).  pages  U  o  ..o;*, 
graphically  describes  the  French  experi- 
ences with  price  fixing.  The  foil'  wing 
are  excerpts  from  his  works: 

Tlie  first  effects  of  the  j^csting  of  prices 
had  been  a  great  rush  to  t^ie  shops.  Many 
articles  could  be  had  at  half  or  a  third  of 
their  previous  price.  It  wal  bargain  day  in 
Paris  and  all  over  France;  a  dazzling  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  paper  *or  goods,  food, 
clothing,  and  all  the  neqeisaries  of  life. 
While  tlie  law  was  still  newjthe  shopkeepeis 
did  not  dare  to  violate  it  cptnly.  To  conceal 
their  goods  was  to  be  guilty  (of  hoarding  At 
Paris,  they  either  took  their  thances  with  the 
guillotine  or  sold  out  wlfli  astounding  rapid- 
ity. A  City  councilor  cnmplaiined  that  within 
2  hours  of  the  prcmulgatidn  of  the  pi  lees 
grocers  said  tliey  were  out  of  sugar.  M  :.v 
shops  closed  altogether;  otfcers.  when  ii.i.r 
shelves  were  bare,  did  not  r^new  their  tlock. 
Some  went  through  the  fortn  of  bankruptcy 
to  deceive  the  vigilant  eye  Of  local  commit- 
teemen. At  Peronne.  writes  our  English  lady, 
"the  shopkeepers  secreted  as  many  of  tlieir 
goods  as  they  cculd:  and.  when  the  day  ar- 
rived, the  people  laid  siege  to  them  in  crcwUs, 
some  buying  at  the  maxutium.  others  le&s 
ceremonious,  and  In  a  few  hours  little  re- 
mained m  the  shops  beyond,  the  fixtures  ' 

It   was   the   honest    merchainl   who   b<came 
the  victim  of  the  law.     Hi*  less  scrupulous 
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In  »  ii::.;r;i'  ments.  addrci  ir.  re  '.:.;;-  than 
beiuXf.  rtjuuissances  the-tj  were  ra.KCl  w:-h 
delh.ile  irony.  •  •  *  The  comrr.  i\  p- ..- 
pie  C'.mpUiiud  thai  they  wt  re  buymg  p-  ar 
Jii.c  {•  r  »ine,  the  oil  of  poppir-?  f,  r  o'.;vc 
ci!    :i-;h<  s  for  fH-pper.  and  star' ;-,  f   r  -Ub; -r 

The  t'lwns,  and  especially  Pi;:-  wt:c  ir.- 
fefted  with  petty  trndcrs  who  v.- if  caUed 
ifvendeurs  or  inarcandifrf.  a  na.r.n  whK  h 
tiijes  not  seem  e<}ur.alent  to  'ur  a.  rti  :.uiK- 
eter,"  bcciiuM?  inty  did  nut  ciy  thtir  Wiuts, 
thfy     were     anxious     to     escape     attciitnin. 

•  •  *  dealt  m  ment,  and  many  of  them 
wi  .••■  but'  hers"  «mpl<iytt.>s  who  dc;:ertid  their 
5!y  ;-  and  sold  on  the  corners  of  the  streets 
or    carne'l    ;♦    t^    'h-'    d'^'^r';    of    apartmonts. 

•  *  >  "ni' 'e  r.ur:<d  c:i  a  ct^ntraband 
tr:'d- 

I'  thi  r!...x.;M  .ira  \.rx^  were  meant  to  save 
the  cc;;i.nv  a  ]-■  ■  ;>;.  f:'..n  wa:.-  and  v.:f  h  d- 
lii  N'  "hiy  la.l- u  T'..c  M,".:'.  .'y  ^n  \~j-i  'Aa- 
n.  .-•.  ^e\i:i  :;.  t;,e  -;;p;-'.;'-'  "f  ni''.-.'-  '>vood. 
charcoal,  pit  c^.al.  ai:ci  >  ar,c;,i>  As  the  days 
grew  shorter  in  the  r.d:  li!--;  hues  of  men 
and  women  would  stand  in  fri  nt  oi  the  ?h.:ps 
wli.  re  candles  were  sold.  Si.,mctinits  tlie 
women  v.-  u:d  h;ht  for  preference,  because  II 
th.ev  C'  iild  rait  obtain  a  supply  their  hus- 
bar.d-  v\>  u:d  hr  forced  to  stop  work  too  early 
Tl'.e  ^a:^a  u  ..-^  :;  brmskjht  crowd.^  t^  the  quays 
Where  f.  1  d  ai.rl  I.  a:  'Awe  .-.  Id  Th^  police  re- 
ported *!..it  I  ft.  •.  a  tlu.us-aiid  pirsi.n?  waited 
a;i  :..■.;';.•  f.  •:  t!  ■  ijates  to  open  Fifty  or 
•six'y  !-.'.d>:>  v.ire  required  to  keep  t;-;Cni  In 
V.v.i  •  •  •  :t  '.'..•.-■;  alm(-'  a.>  ad^>  ult  to, 
Obiain  a  l:\'-'.--  :;.(  '  I:i  Ma;co  oi.  \:  Lev 
cb.ser'.'tr  rep^oi'-d  t!'..;*  1.50  \\"nv  :;  l-.-d 
cr(iAded  i;n  to  .i  b',:*i  h*  i  -  d  r  at  4  c-  c'.ock  In 
the  morri.o^,-  T:.t  y  .-to  .mv  d  ■  ut  that  it  was 
better  to  pay  20  c.v  30  sous  ar.d  have  what 
thry  wanted  than  to  pay  14,  t!:  nt.i.vin.uni 
price.  ar:d  ;>»  t  n-.'h::.;  •  •  '  To  clrar 
the  pa'h  !n  f-  r.*  of  5=tal!-=  the  gendarm.^s 
would  ride  th'.r  !ior':> '^  through  th.e  crowd  or 
great  poTter'^  "a.  uld  vi-e  their  shf  ulders  In  a 
flv.ne  wedite  Wfonri;  would  «ta!.d  in  line 
for  hiu!-  .--hivf!  .i.i;  witl;  the  ce'.d.  ordy  to  be 
to'.d  wh<  n  the;r  ti;:n  tame  that  nothing  was 
l<ft 

Tlie  t  f  ei  t  (>  f  "h  p;iee-fixing  laws)  was. 
b'  u:.d  'o  Iv  o  :r,p  ■;  .1:  y  berau.-^e  a  s\frtem  ol 
fi  rce  :.-  il'vidr-p'ed  to  the  norn'a'.  activities 
of  mankind  .\.-  Roland  tlie  C;;:\  ndm  M.n- 
Ister  of  the  I:;t:rior.  had  s-..id.  "Onrj  t4cnn 
it  mu!-t  b'-  e:npi"yed  continuou.-ly.  \A.i;i:e  it- 
Use  aei;fa'.  att  >  the  need,  until  .*t>«n  liall  th.e 
nat.oii  nii;-t  be  armed  a^ain-t  tiie  otiier 
half"  •  •  •  TlO'  wati 'v.v.'id  v\as  coer- 
cion, terr'  r  "Hie  covprnrnent  had  nothiiig  to 
*ub!=ti'ut''  for  t;.''  old  m( -.•'.'.ani^ni  tl  mdu-try 
and  trade  except  flo<  ds  of  circulars  and 
hordes  if  ai:ent.>  and  place  fillirs. 

PRlCr    riXING    IN    CFRM.^NY 

IXiring  the  World  War  Germany,  most 
higlily  and  rfBcieiilly  org.inized  of  the 
modern  stales.  stius;gled  with  ti-.o  pixb- 
lem  of  controliinK  supplie.«  and  pncrs  of 
food:  and  the  sroiy  of  how  pnco  dicta- 
tion failed  is  told  in  an  article  by  John 
Hilton.  Germany's  Food  Problem  arid  Its 
'•Kontrolle."  m  the  Nineteenth  C^ntuiy 
magazine,  January  1916.  from  which  is 
taken  the  folii  wing: 

Tile  fedf^ral  council  l.'snf'd  an  crdinancc 
authrnzii'i;  the  e>'ab!ishment  cf  ntaximum 
re'ai'.  pric»s  f  t  food  and  fcddersttifT.-.  as  well 
as  all  other  articles  cf  daily  consumption,  by 
local  authorities  thriuehcut  the  empire  Tlie 
local  police  were  to  close  the  biisniecs  prem- 
ises ct  perse:-;-  nc  mc  contrarv  to  the  reeu'a- 
ticns.  and  the  .'ale  ■  f  their  goods  was  to  be 
ccmplotecl  by  the  authorise?;  whilst  any  per- 
son secret i!ic:  supplies  cf  commodities  for 
which  maximum  prices  had  been  fixed  was 
tc  be  pun;thecl  by  heavy  fine  or  Imprlson- 
meut. 


It  is  hardly  believable  rim:  a  pclicy  so  mo- 
mentous, a  policy  which  every  student  cf 
econcmic  history  knows  to  en"  ail  the  most 
far-:ciichiii;?  conteciuences.  cculd  have  been 
adapted  without  due  ccnsidera  ion  eithei:  cf 
its  relevance  to  the  problem  codfrcnting  the 
nation  or  of  the  reactions  that  were  likely  to 
occur.  Yet  all  the  evidence  points  to-  that 
conclusion.  It  shows  the  maximum-puce 
policy,  In  its  origin,  tc  have  Ijcen  no  mere 
than  a  piece  of  the  most  off-hand  expedi- 
ency Despite  the  German  reputation  for 
fcresii;ht  and  crganizaticn  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  Govtrnmont  had  no  considered  plan 
cf  action  ready  for  the  emergency,  and.  in- 
deed, that  no  competent  person  of  any  weight 
in  the  councils  of  state  had  given  the  ques- 
tion stricus  thought,  for  there  appears  to 
h.ivc  b. .  r.  no  one  to  point  cut  that  high 
potts  -Aeie  a  natural  deterrent,  harsh  but 
tractive,  to  consumption,  and  at  the  same 
tiuie  a  powerful  incentive  to  increased  pro- 
duction, and  that  the  enforcement  of  arti- 
ficially low  priced  Would  tend  to  defeat  both 
these  vitally  imp>  rtaut  ends. 

Th"  indignation  of  the  public  at  the  in- 
c:ta.-.  m  pr.ces  arose  not  so  much  from  the 
fact  th:'.t  It  h.:d  '  p  y  more  lor  its  food  as 
that  It  believed  tn-  r,  •  was  du?  solely  to  the 
uiip.i-.riotic  prei  d  r.f  f  ■  ci  usu -ers  who  were 
u-mt:  the  n.ition.a;  ex-rer..-v  to  line  their 
own  pocket  =  .  Tins  i.=  tin-  bu.den  of  every 
protest  and  c.mrt.ont.  whetliT  from  Indt- 
vid'ials.  s.cittits  r  ndniinistrative  bodies, 
and  cf  the  pr-.  .tmble  t.  nnny  a  maximum- 
price  schedule  •  •  •  B:,n.->  was  distrib- 
uted freeo.-  and  i:  d,-er;m:n,i'ely  upon  re- 
tailers, dealer-  sptculators.  and  monopolists, 
but  in  trutli  the  mcrea-e  did  not  originate 
w:th.  •hem,  Us  origins  went  much  deeper 
d  wn  to  the  essential  relation  of  prices  to 
tn;ply  and  demand.  Tlie  rise  and  fall  ol 
pr.C'  s  is  in  part  a  means  whereby  an  over- 
b. dance  rf  supply  or  demand  corrects  Itselt.. 
In  this  case  tlie  balance  had  been  most  vio- 
lently disturbed  by  the  sudden  curtailment 
if  .--upplies,  and  in  consequence  a  strong 
tend-ncy  had  been  set  up  for  prices  to  rise. 

Ii-.sofar  as  the  repression  of  profiteering 
was  their  object,  maxim.um  prces  we're  not 
likely  to  prove  eifective 

No  sooner  did  the  maximurr  prices  make 
tlteir  appearance  than  evasions  began. 
.  •  •  •  • 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Ger- 
man experiment  in  state  control  of  food  prices 
i<  not  th..'  IV.  xnnum  prices  m'ost  inevitably 
fail  in  all  cn\.uins*ances.  (It  is  not  impos- 
sible to  improve  the  working  of  a  complex 
machine  that  h.,?  suffered  a  severe  shock  by 
inser-i.t:  a  cr«'Abar  among  the  wheels.)  All 
thi'  f..:;  be  il  ti:  .t-Iy  assorted  is  that  in  this 
(nt-tai.ding  m.-tance  Germany,  the  organized 

s'..i-e  :-.»r  exct  io  iice.  showed  iti-elf  unable  to 
make  maximum  price?  work  xo  any  sort  of 
n.itional  .riv.o,-.;:  r  .-.in-  probable  that 
II  the  Cicvirnni.  :.t  ;-..td  i-  It  toe  iood  situation 
to  take  c.tre  of  I's  If,  relying  en  high  prices 
ny  and  stimulate  produc- 
.-..^  only  to  remove  import 
-h  fraud  and  relievij  want  among 
.Old  had  encouriged  personal 
econcmv  by  counsel,  exhortaiion,  and  ex- 
amplo  tht  f.  1.  d  problem  would  have  solved 
itsed"  ill  a  myh  ni  i  e  efTective  and  advan- 
taLi.  ou-  w.'.v  Ic  w  uld  ^tem  that  state  "kon- 
trtdo."  m  mafers  eeci.onnc.  requires  for  its 
successful  prosfcu'.  a  not  only  a  people  with 
a  talent  for  orLMM/ation  but  rulers  endowed 
with  understand. ng  and  Judgment.  In  the 
case  ci  the  Geiman  fc..  d  policy  systematizing 
and  organizing  ability  were  undoubtedly 
present,  bu*  dirtcive  aeumt  ii  wa^  singularly 
lackir.i^.  The  rulir-g  order.s  i:i  Germany  re- 
veal thcmstlves  neither  as  gods  nor  demons, 
but  as  very  ordinary  men  doing  palpably 
stupn!  things  with  an  earnes*ness  and  energy 
worviiy  of  more  inteiiigent  direction. 


to    com.pel    ec 
t K  n,   and    m' t ; 
dutie-.   i-Un. 
tile    p.  cri-t 


Grand   River   dv,n   To   .A'ci   Defe-.se    and 
Public   Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 
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IN  THE  HDUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesiay.  November  25,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST 
AMERICAN 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
editorial  from  the  Southwest 
Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  Novem.ber 


The  need 
furnished   a 


Mr.     EI4IS 
herein  an 
American, 
22.  1941: 

jFrcm  th^  Fort  Smith   (Ark  >  Southwest 
Amer^ran  of  NovemiDer  22.  1941] 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

(By  C.  F  Byrns) 

The  Federal  Government  took  possession 
of  Grand  Rifer  Dam  Friday. 

for  power  production  in  defense 
legal  reason  Tlie  continuous 
conflicts  beiween  Federal  and  State  officials 
over  the  po:  icies  of  the  project  provided  the 
background. 

The  Feder^  Works  Administration  took  pos- 
session of  *he  dam.  lake,  and  powerhouse, 
and  Will  operate  it  to  provide  power  for  a 
number  of  national-defense  needs. 

Since  the]  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  Is 
already  In  oefault  on  interest  payments  due 
to  the  Fedeml  Works  Administration,  succes- 
sor to  the  Public  Works  Administration,  the 
defense  emergency  merely  provided  a  short 
cut.  A  foroclosure  proceeding  might  have 
been  necessi  iry  In  any  event. 

Once  Gra:  id  River  Dam  passes  into  Federal 
control,  as  1  now  has  done,  it  will  stay  there. 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to  see  the 
Federal  Got  ewiment  returning  It  to  a  State 
administrat  on  as  bitterly  hostile  to  public 
power  and  a  1  things  Federal  as  the  Oklahoma 
State  admii  istration  has  been. 

Federal  S4  izure  of  the  project  followed  but 
a  few  hours  after  Senator  Josh  Lee.  of  Okla- 
homa, ann(  unced  he  will  introduce  a  new 
Arkansas  V  lUey  Authority  bill  which  will 
provide  for  Federal  operation  of  Grand  River 
Dam,  Denis  on  Dam,  Markhams  Ferry,  and 
Fort  Gibsc  n  Dams,  and  several  danis  In 
Arkansas.  Friday's  commandeering  of  the 
Grand  Rive '  project  smooths  the  way  for  the 
new  Arkans  is  V^ley  Authority  bill. 

The  Senator  is  in  eastern  Oklahoma  now 
on  a  flying  trip  conferring  with  various  peo- 
ple Who  an  concerned  w  ith  the  problem  of 
stream  coni  rol. 

His  ann(  uncement,  made  in  Oklahoma 
City,  does  i  ot  indicate  whether  the  bill  now 
being  prepared  will  include  the  stream-con- 
trol works  jn  the  White  River  In  southern 
Missouri  anl  northern  and  eastern  Arkansas. 

A  previous  announcement  made  in  Wash- 
ington recei  itly  by  Senator  Lee  and  Congress- 
man Clyde  T.  Ellis,  of  Arkansas,  indicated 
they  will  cjUaborate  on  the  new  Arkansas 
Valley  Authority,  with  Lee  handling  it  in  the 
Senate.  Ellis  handling  it  in  the  House,  and 
President  F  oosevelt  giving  it  his  "enthusias- 
tic support.*' 

Senator  Lees  Arkansas  Valley  Authority 
bill  apparetitly  will  put  under  one  Federal 
authority  all  the  stream-control  works  in  the 
valley  cf  tl  e  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers — and 
perhaps  th;  White  and  St.  Francis,  which 
were  inclU(  led  in  the  first  Arkansas  Valley 
Authority  till  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Ellis. 
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0  Connor  to  Vt  I'Ikie 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November  25.  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  HON  JOHN  O  CONNOR, 
FORMER  CH.MRMAN  OF  THE  RULES 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES. TO  WENDELL  L.  WILL- 
KIE  AND  LOUIS  OTTKNBERG 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  two  letters,  one  to  the 
Honorable  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  and  one  to 
Louis  Ottenberg,  E^q ,  which  are  self- 
explaining. 

Many  Members  of  :he  House  are  fol- 
lowing with  interest  the  litigation  in 
which  I  am  concerned  growing  out  of 
the  publication  in  the  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round,  the  false  statement 
attributed  to  me,  which  resulted  in  sev- 
eral lawsuits  being  filed  tlirouehout  the 
country. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  by  one  of 
the  litigants  to  seek  review  by  filing  an 
application  for  certioiari  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  taking  issue 
With  the  majority  cpinion  ol  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 


The  Grand  River  Dam  16  completed  and  now   ' 
operating  I 

The  Denison  Dam  on  tlfe  Red  River  t>etween 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  Is  a  gigantic  flood  con- 
trol and  power  project  new  being  built  by  the 
United  States  engineers  and  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.        I 

Markhams  Ferry  and  j  Fort  Gibson  Dams 
were  authorized  by  the  1941  Flood  Control 
Act,  to  be  built  by  the  lUnited  States  Army 
engineers  and  presumab  y  to  be  operated  by 
them,  tor  flood -control  land  power  purposes. 

Nimrod  Dam.  on  the  Fuurche  la  Fave  River 
In  Arkansas,  is  complet^  and  In  service,  and 
Blue  Mountain  Dam  on  jthe  Petit  Jean  River 
In  Arkansas,  Is  under  construction,  both 
under  control  of  the  United  States  Army  en- 
gineers { 

Three  flood-control  dams  in  western  Okla- 
homa are  involved  In  thp  stream-control  pro- 
gram completed  or  undet  way.  All  were  built 
by  the  United  States  Army  engineers 

The  construction  and  operation  of  all  these 
projects  under  a  single  control  is  the  only 
logical  approach  to  the  problem  which  Jaces 
the  Southwest  Operated  separately  by  differ- 
ent agencies,  they  could: conceivably  do  more 
harm  than  gocc^.  Operated  together,  they 
can  prevent  much  of  oUr  flood  damage  and 
provide  a  source  of  powier  which  Is  essential 
to  future  industrial  development. 

Apparently.  Senator  L|ee  is  dodging  a  fight 
with  Colorado  interests  qy  confining  his  meas- 
ure to  the  area  east  of  Colorado.  That  is 
wise.  We  don't  care  wh^t  Colorado  does  with 
its  water,  so  long  as  it  doesn't  dump  too  much 
of  It  on  us  when  we  have  too  much  of  our 
own. 

This  revised  A  V.  A.  proposal  looks  good. 
Some  of  its  details  may  be  subject  to  debate. 
But  the  important  principle  is  a  single  Fed- 
eral control— Single,  because  multiple  control 
won't  work— Federal,  because  the  States  have 
not  the  legal  power  nor  the  money  to  do  the 
Job  right. 


York,  'v^hich  held  that  the  action  com- 
plained of  is  libelous  per  se. 

November   21,   1941. 
Hon    Wendixl  L   Willkie. 

Nrw  York.  N   Y. 
Dear  Wendell:  Because  of  the  "holiday." 
not  until  today   d;d  I  receive  your  telegram 
in  which  you  state  as  follows: 

"The  Des  Moines  Register,  New  York  News- 
paper Association,  and  others  would  like  very 
much  for  me  to  file  a  brief  on  their  behalf 
amicus  curiae  in  the  action  of  Sweeney  v. 
Pearson  and  Allen  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Id  appreciate  It  both  professionally 
and  personally  If  you  would  consent.  Will 
you  kindly  wire  me?    Cordially." 

It  IS  not  easy  for  me  to  refuse  you  any 
"personal  "  request,  but  in  this  Instance  I 
just   must   for   the  following  reasons: 

I  believe  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  use 
you.  by  people  with  whom  you  willingly  would 
not  "hang  out  "  The  meat  of  the  libel  is 
that  Pearson  and  Allen,  authcrs  of  the  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round.  accused  Congress- 
man Martin  L.  Sweeney,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
of  opposing  a  candidate  for  appointment  to 
the  United  States  district  court  because  he 
was  a  Jew- 
Congressman  Sweeney  has  most  emphati- 
cally denied  the  vicious  charge,  and  in  the 
cases  heard  to  date  there  has  not  been  one 
iota  of  evidence  that  he  opposed,  by  word 
or  act.  anybody  because  he  was  a  Jew. 

Like  myself.  Congressman  Sweeney  has 
hated  and  despised  intolerance  of  every  na- 
ture and  description,  but  because,  as  usually 
happens,  most  people  who  char£;e  intolerance 
are  the  most  Intolerant,  and  especially  con- 
cerned about  intolerance  in  Just  one  direc- 
tion, a  great  hulabaloc  has  been  made  about 
Congressman  Sweeney  even  having  the  au- 
dacity to  sue  columnists  or  newspapers  for 
such  false  charges. 

I  so  hate  anti-S.^mltism  that  1  would  not 
be  in  the  case  if  I  thought  the  alleged  libel 
was  true,  but  you  may  be  hearing  from  some 
people  who  follow  the  recent  preaching,  "that 
to  be  pro-Jewish  one  must  be  anti-Catholic." 
The  Issue  came  to  a  culmination  when  we 
won  our  case  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of.  Appeals  in  New  York,  where  the 
court  held  that  the  libel  complained  of  was 
libelous  per  se  and  actionable. 

Without  notic?  to  tht  attorneys  of  record 
for  Congressman  Sweeney,  and  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  on  my  part — and  I  had 
argued  the  case  in  the  circuit  court — an  ap- 
plication for  a  nnearing  was  made  in  that 
court.  Morr:s  L  Ernst.  Esq..  was  brought  into 
the  case.  Although  the  application  for  a 
rehearing  was  f'enled.  it  was  only  just  recently 
that  we  heard  that  such  a  quiet  approach 
had  been  mace  ir  the  court,  without  cur 
knowledge,  and  Einst  and  one  Kaplan  and  one 
Pilpel  arc  row  making  an  application  to  the 
Suprerpe  Ccurl  for  certiorari.  We  probably 
should  be  appreciative  that  they  have  con- 
descended to  let  me  know  about  this  applica- 
tion. Although  no  notice  or  papers  were 
served  *on  the  atorneys  of  record,  let's  see 
who  these  people  are  who  are  trying  to  hook 
you  in.  as  counsel.  There's  "one  sure  way  to 
get  fleas." 

Winchell  is  acting  as  associate  counsel,  via 
radio. 

The  cprrect  title  of  the  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  ife  the  Schenectady  Union  Publishing 
Co.  against  Martin  L   Sweeney. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  Morris  Ernst 
turn  up  as  counsel  for  Pearson  and  Allen. 
He  confesses  it  is  an  "odd  incident,"  especially 
after  having  had  condoled  with  Congressman 
Sweeney  over  the  unfair  attack  the  column- 
ists made  on  the  Congressman. 

More  especially  ^  it  an  "odd  incident"  when 
one  recalls  that  once  upon  a  time  E^nst 
wrote  a  book — always  a  pitfall — about  libel, 
titled  "Hold  Your  Tongue"  In  that  volume, 
published  in  London,  the  author  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Pearson  and  Allen  in  no  uncertain 
termfi. 


In  bemoaning  the  libelovL*;  uttacks  against 
President  Hoover.  Ernst  says: 

"An  American  citizen  d(^»  not  lose  his 
theoretical  right  to  protection  accorded  to 
other  American  citizens  Just  because  the  Na- 
tion has  elected  him  President. 

"But  Herbert  H>.)ovcr.  with  political  sa- 
gacity, allowed  all  this  scurrilous  material  to 
pass  by  as  if  unnoticed 

"One  of  his  great  admirers  ,and  ccnfldants 
WTote: 

"  He  has  read  the  persons^  attacks  from 
the  polite  detraction  cl  the  exposition  party, 
through  the  unfair  perver^loi^s  of  the  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Riiund.  dcv^n  to  the  un- 
precedented scurrility  of  tha  garret  boi<ks. 
He  has  1  ken  them  about  as  aity  other  .  ormal 
hum?in  being  would — with  indignation  that 
such  things  should  be  wrtttJen  about  him, 
with  sardonic  amusement  whtn  they  go  into 
the  realms  of  the  fantastic  ' 

"The  amusement  may  have  t>een  Increased 
by  v.itnessing  the  disciiarge  ©f  Ribnt  Allen 
from  the  Christian  Science  Moni!'S»»  Drew 
I'eorson   from  the  Baltimore  6un      •      •       •    ■ 

If  you  had  been  elected  President  lu.-^t  lull 
you  would  be  getting  "the  wcrks  "  from  col- 
umnists wcr.se  than  you  did  aj  a  candidate. 

As  you  probably  knew.  Morris  L  Ernst  is 
also  one  of  the  counsel  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  The  other  (jounsel  for  that 
outfit  (see  Dies  committee  i^eport).  Arthur 
Garfleld  Hays,  has  been  writing  me  and  other 
people  trying  to  get  permlssloji  for  the  union 
to  intervene  in  the  ca.-;e'.  I  have  had  tele- 
phone calls  from  professor  this  and  professor 
that,  and  by  all  sorts  of  indirection,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  get  me  ta  consent  to  the 
filing  of  briefs  amicus  curiae.]  Such  requests 
all  undoubtedly  emanate  fk-om  the  same 
source.  Ernst's  other  client,  the  union.  They 
even  persuaded  the  counsel  lor  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  to  wire  me.  ask- 
ing consent  that  the  outfit  be  permitted  to 
Intervene,  long  after  that  newspaper  had 
apologized  for  publishing  the  libel.  ^ 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  yoy  read-^he  brief 
filed  with  the  Supreme  CoUrt.  asking  for 
certiorari,  by  counsel  for  Pefcrson  and  Allen 
and  the  union,  you  would  hot  want  to  be 
messed  up  In  that  side  of  th«  case.  Looks  to 
me  like  lots  more  libel.  Th*y  object  to  the 
holding  of  the  circuit  court,  although  they 
say  "Tlie  decision  Is  understandable  as  the 
instinctive  reaction  of  men  wfco  hare  religious 
bigotry  with  all  their  heart"  Well,  you  and 
I  \uK  in  that  group;  we  ha^  reUgious  big- 
ofn^.  whether  it  is  directed  agfclnst  Jew,  Cath- 
olic .^Protestant,  or  any  otlier  creed.  We 
would  not  differentiate.  Yilu  have  already 
suCfered  under  the  whisperifig  in  1940.  be- 
cause your  father  was  a  CathcJllc.  Again,  read 
Ernst's  brief.  You'll  quickly  get  the  point  la 
issue. 

To  show  you  how  far  the  jarty-hne  tenta- 
cles have  spread,  ander  the  s^me  date  as  your 
wire  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Council  for 
Democracy,  signi'd  by  Ernest  Angell,  presi- 
dent, also  asking  permission  to  file  a  brief 
amicus  curiae.  It  was  Just  to  prevent  such 
butting  into  a  case  that  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted  the  rule  that  brleffe  amicus  curiae 
could  be  filed  only  with  tb^  consent  of  all 
counsel  in  the  case.  That  Council  for  De- 
mocracy may  be  entirely  different  from  the 
union,  and  I  certainly  wish  them  success  in 
their  fight  for  tie  preservation  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  in  America.  I  v.as  on  your 
side  lines'  in  1940.  Just  for  that  rtastm.  that 
I  had  personally  seen,  from  tihe  50-yard  line, 
the  New  Deal  do  the  opposite  of  preserving 
democracy.  And  permit  me  Ito  state  to  you, 
my  good  friend,  that  If  your  side  succeeds  in 
pUinglng  us  Into  this  European  war,  to  help 
those  democracies,  the  British  Empire.  Joe 
Stalin's  Russia.  China,  etc  .  the  lust  vestige 
ol  democracy  will  disappear  here  in  the 
United  States. 

To  show  you  how  you  have  been  misled,  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  mentioned  in  your 
telegram,    never   published    the    hbel    and, 
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ihrrfforp,  canr.r.*  hr  r    nrernrd.  nr.d  I  rin  r.    t 
k;,,/A-  .f   any  N. -a    Y   :<   NfW'p;.^.  r   A-.-r.a- 

ti<  n. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  :•    .  I  a;r.  doing 
J.    .  :«  favnr  in  denying  your  riqu^: ' 

W.th   warm  pt-rsonal  reiiarc!?.  I   .  ::i. 
S:nc€rely  yuius, 

Ji   HN     O  C.  NNCR. 


Mr.  Lnris  Otttneerc. 

/Joo"!   /(;'/';    /nrcsfmpnt  Building 

Wa^hirgton.   D.   C. 

Di  \r.  -S-.R     T   ri   y    tr.  New  Y- rk.  I  received 
ycvir  tcltBTrtm.  which  reads  a?  ft  Hows:  , 

■r  ur.dpr?tand  Mr  Basil  O  Connor  on  be- 
h  .'.:  of  the  Americvm  Jewl-h  Committee.  Antl- 
D.  ;;imatlon  Lengue  rf  B'l.ai  B'rlth.  Jewish 
L.ib'.r  O.mmitteo.  and  Amrrlcan  Jewish  Ccn- 
Rre-^s  reqnostrd  your  prrml.ssion  to  submit 
bnel  amicus  in  Schenrctadu  Union  Piibli.sh- 
ing  Co  V  S'-J-rrney'  No  745.  and  that  you 
declined  to  Indicate  definite  position  On 
behalf  of  the  same  onrani/atlons.  i  now  desire 
to  rpprat  the  rrriufot.  Plcnse  wire  vour  re- 
spon.se  to  me.  1000  Investment  Building. 
Washington  D  C  .  not  later  than  10  a  m. 
Monday.  November  24  This  will  also  serve 
Its  notice  to  you  that  upon  your  refusal  or 
failure  to  give  ron.sent  I  shall  move  the  court 
f.T  leave  to  nie  at  the  opcnlnc  of  cotirt  in 
Mond  iv  tills  bcinc  the  la.>=t  feasible  date  for 
siirh  nv'Tioii  A;  Mr  Ba.-^il  O'Connor  un- 
ri^iiibttdlv  told  voti  the  proJ>os^•d  brief  amicus 
w;!!  indicate  the  importance  of  the  question 
In  Its  nlr'.'u  v.  X"  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
pi.'Ks  ;4nd  .'U  th.it  en  unci  ^».-.ll  urge  the  court 
to  a.  ■.  pt  the  ciu'f  f  ••  f' ■.  .^w  Counsel  for 
p.titionrr  have  aln.'.Uy  consented  to  the 
filtr.c  pf  thr  b: ;' r  ' 

Desp.to  what  yon  sav  in  the  above  tele- 
pram  vair  commvir.;fa*;on  :^  'he  first  I  have 
heard  from  aiiv  ■-■  unt^  in  Ix-bal:  rif  tho  or^'an- 
l;'ano.!i<4  vo\;  ;v  r.'.ip.  Tl  -ait;  Tl^e  American 
Jew'.Kh.  rrrv.in."e.'  .\;;t  i-Di  f.^ma' ion  I.caeii>' 
cf  E'l^.ai  Bri'li  Jc^vish  Labor  Committee,  and 
Anvni-.m  J.'w;~li  Ci  r.cns-  I  lia' e  had  Close 
ai.d  pleasan'  r.i,i- .,■  .i  <  xith  mos;  r.f  tho  fore- 
pnins;,  have  -P'  ke:'.  ,\'  mar.v  (  f  tiu'ir  cathei- 
liiars.  arul  tlu'V  M  know  o:  the  ht-h!  I  l^av-- 
niiide  fiir  vcir^  ai;  unst  an:  iscinitism  and 
crmmvuiism 

Tliose  nritani/'a;  lor.s  civili!  have  :io  iii'fr- 
est  m  'lie  Ubel  ca'e  ot  O  nzressmnn  Svvfenft 
ai:;nrisf  the  Si^henoctady  union,  unless  It  wiio 
oil  the  side  of  Contjress'nan  SwrFNFY,  who 
wa.s  frtlsely  libeled  by  Pfai'son  and  Alio:'.. 
Who  wrote  th.tt  Com^re? -man  Swffney  op- 
posed a  etntie-r.an  1;:  C'.eveland.  Olr.o.  foT 
arp<->in'ment  as  a  United  States  district 
]\idt:e  becai.se  he  was  a  Jo*-  It  was  bocau^o 
Mr  SwFF.NFY  resented  this  charge  of  intol- 
erance aita'.n-t  him  that  h-  s-.:,'d  P.  arson  and 
Alhii  ar.d  manv  of  t!;^^  in -.^ -^p.ip.  r.  in  whicii 
the  libel   was  carried. 

EKvsiM'e  the  d^ft-r.-e  of  Pearson  and  Allen 
and  their  publi*!iiint  new-rapers  tha'  it  wa-^ 
not  libelous  t>i  charje  a  public  cflficial  with 
bfliie  ;'nti-S- m-'Mc  C'liiijre^sman  SwrrNFY 
won  the  ca<e  m  th.e  United  Sta'e-  Circni' 
Court  of  Appeals  from  which  the  Pear.-on 
and  Allen  cr  tip  arc  trvir.e  now  to  appeal  to 
the  Uni'ed  S'ate«  Supreme  Court  In  the 
particular  case  they  are  tryinkt  to  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Suprenie  Couri-.  the  dis- 
trir*  j'tidtt!-  held  aeani^t  Cnnere<^sman 
SwFTvrT  Kiivmit  it  wa~  no  libel  to  char?:e  he 
was  antl-Semitic  because  anti-Semitism  ^ivas 
we'd  known  to  pxi'-t  In  the  Uitited  S'ate< 
Differing  from  the  Jtidi.'e  we  took  an  appeal 
In  this  matter  and  contended  to  tht^  court 
that  anti-Semitism  was  so^  un-Amer.can  and 
5o  base  that  to  charce  a  public  cfflo:;-ii  wi'h 
entrrtainini:  it  was  .i  eross  libel  We  suc- 
ceeded In  cur  contenticn.  the  other  side  still 
cla.mins;  that   it  was  no  libel  whatsoever 

Mo't  of  the  uree  to  ^et  Into  the  case  ami- 
cus curiae  conies  froni  a  radical  group  In 
New  York,  who  cannot  possibly  have  the  real 
lntere«:t  of  the  Jews  at  heart:  they  incline 
more  toward  the  party  line  of  Stalin.    All  the 


ru.-h   to  butt    in-o   this  case   In   the  Supreme 
Cotirt    ha,>   cciiritd   since   the   Pearson   and 
Allen  side  re'  i.i.td  as  its  counsel  the  attorney 
for  the   American  Civil   Liberties  Union.     If 
it  is  from  that  source  the  organizations  you 
mention  have  been  urged  to  attem.pt  to  ccme 
into   the  case,  amicus  curiae,  then   you   are 
being  Imposed  upon.     I  can  conceive  of  the 
organizations  wanting  to  come  In  in  support 
of    the   position   Congressman   Sweeney   and 
myself  have  taken  In  the  case,  to  wit.  that 
anti-SemitlMn    is    so    un-American    that    to 
chars^e  a  publ.c  of!icial  with  it  Is  libel.    Fur- 
thermore. I  can  see  no  In-between  position 
where  a  real  amicus  curiae  could  be  Justified. 
In  my  opinion.  It  Is  all  camouflage  to  say 
the   ouestion    relates    to    freedom    of    speech 
and  the  press.    The  sole  question  is  whether 
d'-  not  it  is  libelous  to  falrely  accuse  a  public 
official  of  being  anti-Semitic.    We  claim  it  is. 
Tlie  other  side,  which  is  stirring  up  all  the 
requests  for   i  iterventton.    claims   it    Is   not. 
Those  responsible  for  the  libel  have  tried  to 
confuse   the  Issue   from   the   beginning   and 
are  piling  up  the  confusion  ip  an  attempt  to 
get  into  the  Supreme  Court.    We  think  they 
are  doing  the  Jew^  a  disfavor.     We  prefer  to 
stand"on  the  position  we  have  rdways  tak?n — 
that  there  is  no  place  in  America  for  anti- 
Semitism. 

Please  present   my  respects  to  the  organ- 
izations you  claim  to  speak  for. 
Yours,  etc., 

John  OConncr. 
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Mr.  HOFF^IAN  Mr.  Spprk^r.  ever 
.«incp  the  sp: ma  of  1937.  in  Concress  and 
cur.  I  havo  spoken  ;n  behalf  of  the  right 
cf  mm  aiul  \vonien  to  work  without  being 
required  to  buy  a  license  to  work — join 
a  union — and  make  monthly  payments 
tc  keep  it  ahve. 

John  Lew;-'  last  coal-n'ino  >tnke — you 
n^.ay  recall  he  liad  one  m  1922.  which  re- 
sulted m  the  ma.-.vacre  of  more  than  70 
men  at  Heiiin  111.— has  laid  the  issue 
squarely  en  tht  President's  doorstep.  No 
lonp-r  can  h' — and  if  he  fails  to  act.  can 
Consress — ricrice  this  issue. 

Unless  m»'n  and  wnmtn  can  be  per- 
m-.-rtd  to  obtain  and  hold  a  job  without 
pay:ns  tribute,  or.  if  you  prefer,  a  tax. 
to  some  noncovernmental  organization, 
thrie  is  no  need  of  fighting  for  the  four 
fre'  doir.s  abroad  or  here  in  America,  for 
the  fifth  freedom — tliC  right  to  earn  a 
hvelihcod — is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
others. 

So.  it  was  enccuracine  tc  read  that  the 
President  had  declared  that  th^  CKn-ern- 
ment  would  not  by  force  compel  any  man 
to  join  a  union.  It  was  hoar* breaking 
to  learn  a  few  days  later  that,  after  the 
Government  took  over  Air  Associates, 
Inc..  at  Bendix.  N.  J.,  it  forced  all  em- 
ployees to  join  the  C.  I.  O.  and  pay  their 
monthly  dues  as  a  condition  precedent 


to  holding,  their  Jobs;  and  to  learn  that, 
as  a  condition  of  the  Government  turn- 
ing the  plant  back  to  the  company,  it 
compelled  the  resignation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  ihe  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany bfcaiise  of  their  refusal  to  force  all 
employees  to  join  the  C.  I.  O.  and  pay 
their  monthly  dues. 

It  was  encouraging  to  read  that  the 
President  told  the  miners  they  could  go 
back  to  work  and  that  the  Government 
would  gui.rantee  them  protection  from 
violence,  lot  only  while  going  to  and 
from  worl ;.  but  while  working  and  while 
in  their  h  Dmes.  It  was  heartbreaking  to 
read  that  when  miners  did  go  back  to 
work,  the  (7  were  beaten  and  a  number 
were  shot  because  neither  county,  State, 
nor  Federal  Gcvernm.ent  pave  them  the 
protectior  the  President  had  promised. 

We  all  knew,  as  does  the  President, 
that,  if  IT  en  are  to  be  driven  from  their 
work  by  ;  abor  organizations  or  by  Ccm- 
muhists  in  labor  oreanizations.  there  is 
no  sense  n  appropriating  monpy  for  aid 
to  Bri'air.  or  for  national  defense. 

Ycu  te  1  me  why  your  President  and 
mine  fails  to  protect  the  American  bread- 
winner h(  re  at  heme. 

T.V.iZS 

Taxes  iire  paid,  said  the  President,  in 
the  sweat  of  the  man  who  works.  Quite 
true.  They  are  paid  because  men  have 
jobs,  creiited  and  given  by  employers. 
It  is  axionatic  that,  if  there  are  no  jobs, 
neither  t  le  employee  nor  the  busirte&s- 
m.an  can  pay  taxes.  Nevertheless,  the 
Governm?nt  is  destroying  small  busi- 
ness, wh  ch.  after  all.  creates  jobs  and 
gives  em  :loyment  to  a  majority  of  the 
workers  i  i  this  country. 

Typica  of  what  is  happening  is  shown 
by  a  lei  ter  from  the  Sturgis  Posture 
Chair  Cc ..  of  Sturgis.  Mich.  The  com- 
pany, which  manufactures  steel  chairs, 
was  asked  by  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase, ar  d  to  encourage  its  employees  to 
purchase  defense  savings  bonds.  To  that 
letter,  the  president  of  the  company  re- 
plied in  I  art  as  follows: 

Many  (f  our  employees  have  purchased 
these  bonis  up  to  $500.  However,  the  recent 
ruling  of  Office  of  Production  Management 
(limitatlcn  order  L-13)  will  probably  mean 
the  closir  g  down  of  our  factory  with  its  54 
employee! . 

This  Is  )elng  done  in  the  face  of  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

1.  We  iiave  unfilled  orders  on  our  bocks 
which  wi  1  enable  cur  54  emploj'ees  to  work 
50  hours   5er  week  for  8  weeks. 

2.  We  have  the  necessary  materials  on 
hand  anc  paid  for  to  complete  these  orders 
and  a  lar|  e  portion  of  the  material  is  already 
In  proces:  of  fabrication  and  is  consequently 
of  no  use  to  anyone  else. 

3  AbotJt  50  percent  cf  the  steel  chairs  we 
manufacture  are  traceable  to  defense  in- 
dustries; Army  and  Navy,  or  Government 
agencies. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  under  these 
clrcumsti  nces  why  we  are  obliged  to  close 
our  factoi  y  and  lay  oft  54  employees  when  we 
are  actually  helping  the  defense  program  by 
furnishing  steel  chairs  where  they  are 
urgently  leeded. 

Furthe;  more,  hew  can  your  division 
possibly  tuild  up  your  sales  on  defense  sav- 
ings bontls  if  thousands  of  small  manufac- 
turers art  being  forced  to  close  their  doers 
and  lay  dS  mUlicns  of  employees. 

Pi-om  a  woman  whose  husband  aid 
son  work  for  the  Sturgis  Posture  C:.a!r 
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Co.  comes  a  letter  which  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

M  husband  and  sen  have  t>een  working 
In  the  Sturgis  Posture  Chair  factory  for  some 
time.  Its  a  grand  place  and  a  grand  man 
owns  It.  Mr  Rex  Huntley  Everyone  thinks 
highly  cf  him. 

He  has  been  having  all  sorts  of  trouble  with 
the  Washington.  D  C.  snoops  and  trouble 
makers.  Finally  he  was  given  defense  orders 
so  he  wouldn't  have  to  close  up  Last  Sat- 
urday he  received  word  he  must  fire  ail  but 
14  men.    He  employs  over  50      •     •     * 

Now.  this  lets  out  my  menfolk,  too.  We 
need  the  money  twdly  and  yet  the  Gcvern- 
ment  Ls  giving  billions  to  the  Reds  and  the 
begging  Britons.  Why  must  we  starve  to 
help  them?  Hereabouts  we  are  all  signing 
America  First  petitions,  Democrats  more  than 
any  others.     •     •     • 

If  this  heckling  of  the  small  businessman 
Isn't  stopped,  there  will  be  a  revolution  The 
draftees  coming  home  on  furloughs  add  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  resentment.  •  •  •  The 
mines  have  started,  also  the  railroads  will 
soon  be  striking  but  the  Government  wants 
to  be  careful  of  the  Jobless  people  who  want 
Jobs,  not  charity 

Is  there  anything  to  do  to  help  us? 

APPROPRIATTONS 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent anotl  ■  I  ST  000.000.000  for  national 
defense,  but  tli.  bill  will  carry  the  usual 
provision  that  much  of  it  can  be  piven  to 
foreign  countries.  Perhaps  you  remem- 
ber the  President  just  loaned — or  was  it 
gave — a  billion  dollars  to  Russia,  shortly 
after  the  Russian  Embassy  gave  its  big 
party,  attended  by  more  than  2.500  here 
in  Washington.  Things  are  looking  up 
for  Russia.     How  is  your  business? 

Oh.  yes;  I  almost  forgot.  The  admin- 
istration wants  a  15-nercent  tax  on  all 
pay  checks.  Need  I  ask  whether  you  favor 
that?  Fifteen  percent  of  your  paycheck 
deducted  by  your  employer  every  pay  day 
so  lend-lease  can  continue.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  someone  must  pay  the 
fiddler.  The  New  Deal  has  been  dancing. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  paying  for  the 
music? 

.  Oh.  yes;  I  did  forget.  The  administra- 
tion has  a  new  scheme,  which  may  please 
you.  It  is  to  prevent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. States,  counties,  cities,  townships, 
and  school  districts  from  imposing  any 
tax  on  any  of  the  business  transactions 
or  any  of  the  things  the  Briti'=h  buy  in 
this  country.  We  must  all  pay  taxes,  but 
not  the  British  on  their  business  deals 
here.  Now.  how  do  you  like  that?  Or 
do  you  not? 


Development    of    the    Tennessee    Valley 
Authority 
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LETTER  FROM  HON  Ki.NNFlH  M  ■•.■"  t  AR. 
OF  TENNESSEE  TO  HO'N  e.'-.i-  :  Ki-.  w.-^.^isS, 
OF  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker.  und»  r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  by  Senator 
McKellar  to  Senator  Cai  riK  G:  \ss: 

No.FMryR  25.   1941. 
Hon    Carttr  C^lass. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washmgtcn.  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sfnatxdr  Glass:  I  want  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  facts  concerning  the 
proposed  building  of  the  Douglas  Dam  in 
Jefferson  County.  Tenn  This  dam  should 
net  be  built,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  As  shown  en  page  66  of  the  hearings  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  194  held  on  July  7. 
1941.  Iilienthal.  the  Chairman  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Author: t  said  that  he  recommend- 
ed three  dams — one  en  the  Fontana  site,  an- 
other on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Holstcn  River 
near  Bristol,  and  the  third  on  the  Wataugr. 
River  erj:t  of  Elizi^bethton.  Tenn.  After  thus 
testifying  before  our  committee.  Lihenthal 
came  to  Washington  In  August  and  substi- 
tuted the  Douglas  Dam  site  for  the  Bristol 
and  Elizabethton  sites  without  saying  any- 
thing? to  any  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees   of    the    Congress. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Pontana  Dam 
cannot  be  built  or  why  the  other  two  smaller 
dams  near  Bristol  and  Elizabethton  cannot 
be  built.  They  are  farther  up  in  the  moun- 
tains and  will  inundate  only  small  quantities 
of  farm  lands,  and  the  people  in  those  com- 
munities want  the  dams. 

3.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  al- 
ready buil-  one  dam.  the  Cherokee  Dam.  in 
Jefferson  Coui^ty.  and  it  took  up  a  tremendous 
amount  of  alluvial  land,  and  this  was  all  npht, 
because  the  Congress  passed  the  law  and  the 
people  wanted  that  dam  built  there;  but  to 
put  another  dam  cf  this  size  in  that  county 
en  the  French  Broad  River  would  practically 
rum  the  county.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  a  county  organization  with  the 
two  dams  built  on  the  very  best  of  their  lands. 

4.  Dftndridge.  the  county  seat  of  Jcflerton 
County,  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  second 
oldest  town  in  the  State  and  full  of  historic 
Interest.  Its  numerous  historic  graveyards 
and  churches  would  be  destroyed:  its  old 
landmarks  ruined  and  all  because  of  some 
subtle  and  undisclosed  scheme  of  two  of  the 
slickest  men  and  smart  alecks  that  we  huve 
ever  had  in  our  State,  namely  Lilienthal  and 
Krug  A  distinguished  Judge  of  our  State, 
Judge  Shields  once  said  in  refusing  to  allow  a 
railroad  to  condemn  a  right-of-way  through 
a  graveyard  that  'commerce  and  Industry 
must  step  at  the  grave"  These  graves  do 
not  have  any  respect  of  big  ikes  like  Krug 
and  Lilienthal  They  respect  no  one  whom 
they  cannot  us. 

5.  The  Farm  BiU'eau  Federation  of  Ten- 
nessee has  filed  a  brief  vigorously  opposing 
the  building  of  this  dam.  ^Among  other 
things  the  federation  says.  "Six  of  these  res- 
ervoirs— Norris.  Watts  Bar.  Cherokee.  Fort 
Louden.  Chickamauga.  and  the  proposed 
Doviglas  Reservoir — are  concentrated  In  a  rel- 
atively small  land  area  They  are  within  30 
to  50  miles  of  each  oiher.  The  amount  of 
cropland  is  1.950.940  acres.  The  amount  of 
land  acquired  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  these  reservoirs  Is  approximately 
396  000  acres  This  represents  12  percent  of 
all  the  cropland  in  the  area."  The  federation 
also  says.  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  ap- 
pealing to  all  American  farmers  for  the  larg- 
est amount  of  foods  for  defense  in  the  history 
of  American  agriculture  "  The  federation 
does  not  think  these  garden  lands  should  be 
taken  cut  of  cultivation,  nor  do  I  and  I  can- 
not conceive  hew  anyone  would  think  so 
under  the  circumstances. 

6  The  Douglas  Dam.  which  Lilienthal  and 
Krug  new  with  to  substitute,  contains  30.000 
acres;  11.000  acres  of  the  finest  farm  lands, 
the  most  of  which  is  devoted  to  garden  pur- 
poses Encnneus  quantities  of  vegetables 
are  raised  here,  and  there  are  5  canning  fac- 
tories which  can  about  Sl.OOO.OOO  worth  of 
vegetables  per  year,  some  of  which  are  sold  to 
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tht  Army  Tliere  are  about  2  000  pt-^  ;>i»  en- 
gaged regularly  ::i  raiMiit  ihes-e  veg^-l,ltlt•^ 
and  some  700  who  ar.  -.a-'-cually  ei'.p.iged 
All  cf  whom  would  bt  il.r  \«.n  .ut  i,  f  cmp  uy- 
ment.  but  throwing  2.7it^  \-*-  ;.;t  out  oJ  un- 
ploymeiit  is  but  a  pastime  ii  i  1  suiart  n!f<ks 
and  big  ikes  like  Kiug  and  LUitnlbal  T  ..< 
ptople  of  those  communities  theu^d  b.  ve 
some  rights  which  I  know  thi*  CongJ-i^t  re- 
spects even  if  they  are  not  respected  by 
Lilienthal  and  Krug 

7  If  this  was  the  only  placo  In  ea*t  Ten- 
nessee that  a  dam  could  be  bufllt  and  power 
had.  I  would  be  tremendous]|  in  favor  of 
taking  it  regardless,  if  it  was  needed  for  na- 
tional defense,  but  inttead  of  Its  being  ih; 
only  site  It  it  1  of  probably  20  in  that  ne  gh- 
borhcod.  and  there  Is  no  reasoa  In  the  world 
except  the  egotism  of  two  smart  alecks  that 
would  cause  this  dam  to  be  bulVt 

8  Two  or  three  years  age.  when  th'-  Gil- 
bertsviUe.  Ky  .  Dam  matter  was  up  and  the 
Tennesseee  Valley  Authority.  6s  usual,  was 
opposing  it.  and  when  Senator  Barklft  ard 
myself  were  so  greatly  interested  in  it.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  then  claimed  they 
could  not  agree  for  It  tc  go  into  the  br.l  at 
that  time  because,  while  they  htd  made  many 
borings,  they  had  not  reached  a  conclusion  as 
to  exactly  where  It  should  go 

I  am  Informed,  and  believe  tl:ie  fact  to  he. 
that  when  Lilienthal  was  here  In  August  and 
recommended  this  dam  as  a  substitute  no 
boilngs  whatsoever  had  been  made  and  prob- 
ably no  borings  were  necessary  because  the 
great  "I  Am"  had  already  decreed  that  the 
dam  should  go  there.  When  the  estimate 
went  in.  however,  be  sent  a  large  body  of 
employees  there  to  make  boring;^,  and  they 
are  proceeding  Just  as  if  the  Congress  had  au- 
thorized it.  at  the  command  of  these  two 
worthies.  Bcrings  are  Important  when  they 
want  to  defeat  a  dam.  but  tliey  are  'if  no 
Import,  nee  when  they  want  to  build  one 
This  feat  of  engineering  probably  comes  from 
Engineer  Krug.  who  never  studied  engineering 
in  his  life. 

9  The  great  body  of  the  peopfle  down  there. 
Including  the  landowners,  are  tremendously 
opposed  to  the  taking  of  their  lands,  their 
graveyards,  their  churches,  ard  their  homes. 
Tliey  prefer  to  keep  these  garden  lands  In- 
stead of  disposing  of  th-'m,  even  though  they 
know  they  wiU  get  a  good  price  for  them 
They  think,  as  I  do.  that  food  it  as  important 
In  a  war  as  power  and  that  f^od  ought  not 
to  be  destroyed  in  the  way  that  Lilienthal 
and  King  are  undertaking  to  destroy  this 

10  This  dam  Is  the  Joint  product  of  seme 
subtle  scheme  of  one  David  S  Lilienthal  and 
J  A.  Krug.  combining  and  confederating  to- 
gether It  was  kept  a  deep  and  dark  secret 
until  the  last  minute  and  then  Congress  was 
told  that  they  mu.st  build  It  and  build  the 
dam  at  this  point  regardless  of  the  other 
dams  that  Lilienthal  had  already  recom- 
mended at  this  time. 

11.  When  Mr.  Dunn  left  the  Offlce  of  Pro- 
duction Management  last  summer,  .sometime 
between  July  1  and  September  1,  in  s;  me 
way  J  A.  Krug.  supposed  to  be  an  engineer 
but  who  has  no  engineering  degiee  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  was  loaned  by  Lilienthol  to 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  and 
made  power  dictator  by  the  Offlce  of  Produc- 
tion Management.  After  Lilienthal  had 
recommended  the  other  dam  sites.  Krug.  con- 
Etltutlnl?  the  power  portion  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  at  the  time,  and 
Lilienthal.  who  acts  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  regardless  of  the  other  two  gentle- 
men on  the  board,  got  together  and  hatched 
up  this  scheme  of  inundating  what  is  pi<Jb- 
ably  the  richest  valley  In  Tennessee  Krug 
is  still  with  the  Offlce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, but.  of  course,  he  is  still  under  the 
control  of  Lilienthal.  Lilienthal  had  already 
recommended  the  two  other  datn  sites  and  he 
recommended  them  when  he  knew  all  about 
the  haste  in  building  them.  Krug  knew 
about  it.  too.  at  the  time.  If  these  two  did 
not  know  about  the  required  time  of  building 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGrvESSlOXAL  KlAJ'T:!) 


:hi  not  to  have  been  In 
they 


It   thPV  rpr':iir.!y  n;i 
their   [-!'-;•.■:.- 

12     L:::    i;' :..u     ■■■■.-'-i    K:   ..:    !.    w    i::^::u 
car.    h-:;;  1    •'•■■■     r>  .uslas   D..m   (r;-'~k-T   l5v    ---v. 
crnl  n:   :;*!:~  '^••^.  the  other  tv     cin-.^  -:>:.  b^ 
bir.:-      I  do  not  believe  It  althr,;c:i  i;^  one. 
of  cuur^e,  can  be  positive  about  U      I  think 
It  Is  a  hatched -up  proposal  to  try  to  force 
the  Conijress  into  passing  this  act  authorizing 
the    r>)URlas    Dam       Thr-^e    two    Ingenlou" 
Worthies  know  wf  are  all  In  f.ivor  of  getting 
our    defense    ready    as    rapidly    as    possible 
They   know    they    would    not   have    a   chance 
of  petting  this  dam  otherwise  and   they  are 
taking  advant<igf  of  a  so-caV.  ■,!  t'.::T"rpnce  In 
tim.   without  regard  to  th-^  f  >'t-  '.r.  'ho  case. 
I  ?av  this  b<c:iuse  hi~t    Ju:v   w'.v  :.   Llllen- 
thal    was   bcfon-   the   cxir.n:: .r./d   recom- 
mend.d   the  othfT   two   d..!n-    l.f    ur.d.  rstood 
then,  as   .vi  ;i    ,.-   !.(    tl-- s  new.  the  necessity 
of  hast»>    .iiid  y.t  l.t    recnmrnended   the  two 
other    dnms    and    said    nothing    about     the 
Doui:la.'^   D.-.iv.      Kruc    Is   now   talking   about 
a  short, 1^1'     r   ;     •'•'r    .n  that  du-trlct  which, 
tn   mv  judk;n..nt.  is  a  likewise   trumped-up 
projxi-al   m  order   to   have  its  eflect   on  the 
bii..(!::.i;  of  this  d  .:n      If  there  Is  a  shortage, 
th.  ii    Krug    and    Lihtiuhal    should    be    dis- 
charred  at   once   for  the  foUowinc;   reasons 
Th(  v    wrrr  '  tTer'd  by  Mif  Piinerlnrendent  of 
t:'.'     Hv.r.i'.    f:.  r-:;;:. 'i-;    :i    .■\d':r.;:'.'.-tratlon    In 
Tennes.x  (•   .rr.   .i(ld.;!!cn:il   boMO   watts  which 
they      It.     J;;:  r      :.'fusfd    to     accept        They 
N\ ..!:•=(!  •      br  •!!<■  i;reat  "I  Am    '  :v.  ih>-  pcw-r 
qu.--.  ;■  r.  :n  T- nnes.'^re  .u.'.  du!   r. 't  want  tne 
Rural  Eleotrif^.cnticn  A''.;vi  ai-^tration  to  C(.me 
Into  the  picture  ai.d.  th.  rcfore    thev  turned 
down    the    Rural    Elecirmcatlrn    Ad  n.  mist  ra- 
tion's  ofTor.    and    Mr     I  i'.i-ntV.a'.  <    .rompted 
explanation  "f  i'   ;-  ehi'.ci.  ii  iii   "^.r-  ex'reme. 


ti.tv  luive  a  sit  am  r'.a:'.'  at 
U  a  c.i!'..ic;ty,  I  am  ti  Id  .  '•  ')•  - 
,,(1  i|^);,i  ri.-i.)  wa'!-  wl'.u'n  IS  ■. ;i 
plfUoa  a:.d  h.i-  b-  i-r.  I  :  2  •.  :  S 
.-e    two-t::r.t'    ar'.-t'^    -.1X1    - m. 

time  au'O  that   thi.^  =',:.:r.   plair   w   u'.ci   be   m 

operation  by  July  IH      I:  ;~  n    ■   '.r.  ■  aeration 

yer    ..!;!.',  t:itv  r.    w  ol.uir.  t!..it  t'.v 

it  ca!;n    t  b.   pi;'  to  v,    rk  >  '\.  r  c 
n    <:    dr>rr;bf     'l.e- 


Be-.vl-'-    th 
Watt.-  Bar  vv 

tween  ".t  uon 

a  stn'p  1  t"  0   : 

nv  i-.'J.-       T'. 


;    :ii  in\i:".; 

r   ' ': '.  e   ;  ', 

f>  r  •\-'  ..; 

M.;!i..Co;- 

•  -he  Tt! 

<  ■.  ( ry  pr. 


T 


r.  ,.-"'.1  why 
rVMi:  p.irts 
b..!-.e  been 
••.:-  I.'  FUb- 
•  .--•.    .;   this 


kr.   '.V 


t ; 


which  t'r.fv   d. 

unahW-    ti'    t;t. : 

t-t:iice    al-o  : 

bill.  I  h.  ;:•  V- 

ci  P'.    aiu-'i   : 

partnunt.  if  i 

Ity.  could  cc* 

believe   tl..!'.    tb.e  so-callid  p^  '.v 

the  Scuth'  .a-'  IS  a  trumped-up 

by  these  two  smart-akck-  f  r  t!-.e  purpi 


OtT.r 


•   .i!-.d  'lie  VV.i;   D.  - 

-^ee  Valley  Avi'iu  r- 

V  In  ^u^h  a  c;'.>e      I 

short. ii;e  in 

r' ace  made 

of 


forcing  the  pa^sa^f.   of   tb.i-  bil".   b'-   the  Con- 
gress 

l;?  I  hA'.v  be.  ti  -.  \\  rr  m  the  cli.ii.icterlza- 
t;,  :;  if  t^-.  tr.  L ;  .a  !.t  ii.d  and  Krua  ir^  this 
m.r. :(:  I  b...'.  •-■  bei  n  bt.a-.jr-e  I  have  exam- 
m<d  ii^to  ti.L.r  r- c.iit  le.-  rd  .md  I  find  a 
-t..'-'  r  fa^--  -Mrr.  u:-d;:.c  -b.-m  b>  th  'v!':..h 
m  ii:v  jtid^nv;;:,  tin::-  tb^m  t  h  Id  tb- :r 
p!.,e.  >  ,T  arv  pbu-o  w.th  V.'.'^  F  d  ral  G  v- 
ernni  nt  A-  pres,  n-lv  ri;:t,  tbry  are  the 
Tenne^-ee  Val'rv  Au:b..  rry  and  tb.-y  nave 
reo^ntlv  ,;t;:.:u-d  i:i  prefiteirin^  and  in  at- 
tempting to  p::  ti'eer  t  tt  the  War  Department, 
which  proflteeri:'.::  -eb.<!r.is  ,ib-:-,e  -b.  v.'.ri  con- 
vince any  fair-in.i-.ded  man  tb..it  t..ty  are  not 
worthy  of  'n;-'  a:.d  tliev  are  t--a'.lv  u:;- 
wor'hv  *o  be  :r.  tbe>  p'-.ti    r.-  they  h.^bi 

i.>i  La-*  ,-pr;v.:;  the  War  Departm^r.t  iiit- 
dertook  \  ;.<>:  'aro  a  coi-.Tact  with  Teni.  -- 
see  V'ab  v  AuMioritv  for  po\\.,r  t.-r  the  Jheb- 
b.\.d;:  u  pbiiit  at  Mibiii  Ter.n  Teiines.see  Val- 
ley Airb.-r;tv  ofTored  a  contract  providing  a 
lb.  i>-:  I  i  4  mibs  {>'r  kilowatt-hour  witb.  tb.e 
pr  \i-o  that  the  War  Departm.^nt  put  up  a 
lump  :-um  of  $455  000  as  a  s:and-by  cb..n>;e. 
This  s'and-bv  charge  was  t.^  btvome  the  pi  p- 
ertv  of  'he  T- r.ius.-re  Valley  Authority  when 
tb.e  ii^e  cf  powir  w..s  dl^contlnued      The  War 


D.  I  otn  -  n-  b  acted  to  the  stand-by  charge 
ai.u  111.. lib.  ac. -ptid  a  contract  for  a  straight 
charge  cf  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  The  War 
D-partment  could  have  made  a  contract  with 
H  .mboldt.  Jackson,  or  other  towns  supplied 
With  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Power  for  4 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  In  other  words,  Ten- 
ntsM.e  Valley  Authority  Is  charging  the  War 
Department  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
for  power  as  it  charges  other  customers.  This 
Is  a  plain  case  of  profiteering  by  one  depart- 
ment of  Government  on  another. 

(b)  The  .same  Is  true  as  to  the  contract  for 
furnishing  power  at  the  big  Army  camp  at 
TuUaiicma.  Tenn. 

(c)  A  big  TNT  plant  was  authorized  for 
Chattanooga.  The  Hercules  Power  Co.  was 
to  build  it  for  the  War  Department.  Acting 
for  the  War  Department,  it  asked  for  bids  for 
power  The  War  Department  approached  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with  the  view  of 
in  ■.;-;.:.  .i  cmtract  for  power.  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Au  h-jrlty  proposed  a  flat  charge  cf 
$780  000  the  first  year.  -  The  Chattanooga 
Power  Co.  put  In  a  had  of  $318,000.  Here  was 
a  difftrenqe  of  $426,000.  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  under  Krug  and  Lilienthal. 
und'rtcok  to  mulct  the  Government  out  of' 
t40_'  n  this  contract.  The  Chattanooga 
p  w.  ;  B'  ird  broueht  the  matter  here  to 
W.i-b;;.j'  n  ..n  i  I  u~.  d  my  best  endeavors  to 
get  tile  War  dpartment  to  take  the  lesser 
sum.  and  bov  did,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  v,.*bci:tw  Us  bid. 

(d)  In  addri.  n  to  this,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  learned   that   there  was  some 
aluminum-bearing     clay     lands     in     Carroll 
Countv      There   was  a  tract  of  450  acres  of 
land  owni'd  by  two  young  men,  and  the  Ten- 
ne-ssee    Valley    Authority    sent    their    agents 
there  with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  bore 
thus  land,  and  these  two  young  men  allowed 
the  b(iring  to  be  done  without  a  contract.     It 
IS  said  that  some  $85,000  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  money  was  spent  In  these  borings 
and  that   the   aluminum   was  about  40  per- 
cent to  50  percent,  and  there  was  a  maximum 
of  9000,000  tons  and  minimum  of  5.000,000 
tons  en  the  land.    When  the  Tennessee  Val- 
lev     Authority     had     finished     their    bcrincs 
thev  closed  them  up  and  refU5:ed  to  tell  the 
owners  of  the  land  what  they  had  found  but 
offered  them  $30,000  for  the  land.    This  ofler 
was  refused:   and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority   agents,    under    Mr.    Krug    and    Mr. 
Lilienthal.  continued  to  go  up  in  their  offers 
until  they  reached  $125,000      This  the  own- 
ers    refused     unle.ss     the    Tennessee     Valley 
Authority    would    show    the    results    of    thS 
borings,  as  they  did  no"-   want  a   sale,  as  it 
were,  of  a  "cat  in  the  bag."    The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  refused  to  give  the  result  of 
these  bonnes.     To  my  mind  this  is  a  corrupt 
transactlonr    In  the  first  place.  I  have  serious 
doubt.s  about   whether  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoritv  h..-   'be  power  to  buy  aluminum- 
bearing  land-     What  would  they  want  to  buy 
aluminum  for?     It  is  a  curious  transaction, 
and  It  is  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has   gotten   under   the   control   of   two   men 
who  ought   not   to   have  control  of   it.  who 
ouzht  not  to  be  given  additional  authority  by 
the  Ccnere.ss- 

lei  Li'.it  n'b.a!  ..:.ci  Krug  ha%-e  put  the  Ten- 
r.'  s,-e.'  Vabev  .Ao.-b.  r;ty  in  a  pool  of  power  in 
the  .^ou  heas-  jb.ey  have  Joined  it  up  with 
all  other  power  companies.  This  is  shown 
bv  the  Unntations  order  issued  by  Krug  on 
No. ember  12  1941  at.d  Other  orders  of  like 
knid  This  j^;  c  n.trarv  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Atithoritv  Ac'  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  provides  No  director  shall 
b.a\e  tinan.cial  interest  m  any  public-utility 
corporation  engatred  m.  the  business  of  dis- 
tributing rtr:d  selling  power  to  the  public 
•     •     •■•    ^c•ec,    2.    p     2).     That    act    further 


provides  "This  policy  Is  further  declared  to 
be  that  the  projects  herein  provided  for  shall 
be  consider '<!  primarily  as  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  <  f  the  section  as  a  whole  and  par- 
ticularly  tlie   domestic   and   rural   consumers 
to  Whom  th ;  power  can  economically  be  made 
available,  and  accordingly  that  sale  to  and 
use  by  Indt  stry  shall  be  a  sedondary  purpose, 
to  be  utlUied  principally  to  secure  a  suffi- 
ciently hl2li  load  factor  and  revenue  returns 
which"  will  permit  domestic  and  rural  use  at 
the  lowest    )ossible  rates  and  m  such  m.anner 
as  to  encoirai^e  increased  domestic  and  ruial 
use  of  electricity."     Again  In  section  10.  "The 
board  is  hereby  empowered   and  authorized 
to  sell  ihe  surplus  power  net  used  in  its  op- 
erations, ar  d  for  operation  of  locks  and  other 
works  gen(  rated   by   it.  to  States,   counties, 
munlcipali:  les.  corporations,  partnerships,  or 
individuals    according  to  the  policies  herein- 
after set  forth;  and  to  carry  out  said  author- 
ity, the  boj  rd  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for    such  sale  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 20  yeai  =.  and  in  the  sale  of  such  current 
by    the    beard    it    shall    give    preference    to 
States,  cou  titles,  municipalities,  and  coopera- 
tive organljations  of  citizens  or  farmers,  not 
organized    Dr  doing  business  for  profit,   but 
primarily  l  or  the  purpose  of  supplying  elec- 
tricity to  I  ts  own  citizens  or  members." 

Here  we  Qnd  that  Krug  and  Lilienthal.  now 
running  tl  le  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  are 
pooling  th  'ir  interests  with  the  other  private 
companies  contrary  to  the  entire  spirit  as 
well  as  tte  terms  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  \ct  and  are  requiring  cities,  towns, 
and  other  public  bodies  to  have  black-outs 
In  the  use  of  power  at  night — contrary  to  the 
very  terms  of  the  act.  Indeed,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Aulhorlty.  under  the  control  of  these 
two  worthies.  Lilienthal  and  Krug.  are  now 
absolutely  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  private  power  companies  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  is  no  longer  performing 
the  work  It  was  established  to  perform. 

But.  it  is  said  that  Mr   Batt  and  the  Presi- 
dent h'ave  both  recommended  this  particular 
dam  site.     Both  have  been  misled,  as  I  be- 
lieve.   As  you  know,  no  person  in  the  United 
States  ha^  done  more  to  build  up  Tennessee 
Valley    Authority    than  I   have.     Years   ago, 
when   Teiinessee   Valley   Authority    itself   re- 
fused to  Recommend  the  building  of  dams  I 
got  the  C<  ingress  to  put  th?m  in  the  bill  any- 
way     As  I  recall  it.  the  Pickwick  Dam;  the 
Guntersv:  lie.    Ala..    Dam;    the    Gilbertsville, 
Ky..  Dam     the  Chlckamauga  Dam;    the   Hi- 
wassee  Dam;  the  Watts  Bar  and  the  Coulter 
Shoals   Dims   were  all  built,   not  upon   the 
recommerdatlon  cf  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority b\it  against  Its  opposition.     If  we  had 
followed    only   the    recommendation    of    the 
Tennesse(    Valley   Authority   but  against   its 
oppositloi  I.     If  we  had  followed  only  the  rec- 
cmmendations  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Wi '  would  not  have  the  vast  amount  of 
power  to  make  aluminum  with  that  we  now 
have.    M;  ■  thanks  for  these  dams  in  this  great 
emergenc  ,•  is  a  kick  in  the  pants. 

There  i  ire  a  dozen  dam  sites  In  East  Ten- 
nessee fl  am  which  power  can  be  obtained 
Just  as  qjickly  and  Just  as  effectively  as  the 
proposed  Douglas  site.  There  are  several  In 
middle  T?nnes5ee  on  the  Cumberland  River, 
of  the  sat  le  character  and  close  to  the  present 
Tennesseo  Valley  Authority  lines.  Nothing 
but  the  f  jolish  egotism  and  vanity  of  Lilien- 
thal and  Krug  stand  in  the  way  of  building 
the  dams  at  othet-  and  better  sites. 

I  earn(  stly  hope  you  will  vote  against  the 
proposed!  Douglas  Dam,  and  that  you  will 
vote  to  ihclude  the  Elizabethton  and  Bristol 
Dams  asjflrst  recommended  by  Lilienthal. 

I  also  Earnestly  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appfopriations  Committee  will  not  also 
kick  mejln  the  pants  about  this  matter. 
With  kindest   regards. 
Sincerfly  youi  friend. 
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HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

lK    Ml     lllCAV 
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Wednesday  Xcvembcr  26.  1941 


Mr.  WOLCOTT  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followinp  proposed 
amendment  to  the  price-fixing  bill,  which 
I  expect  to  offer  on  Fiiday: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Wolcotti  Be- 
ginning on  page  9,  strike  out  all  of  section  201 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Szc.  201  (a).  There  is  hereby  created  the 
Price  Control  Administration.  The  President 
shall  appoint  a  Price  Control  Administrator, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  All  of  the  duties  of  the  Price  Cen- 
tre 1  Administration  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Administrator  and  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tive Review  (created  In  sec  202  A)  The 
Administrator  shall  receive  a  sfilary  of  $10,000 
a  year  The  .Administrator  may  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  Civil  Service  Act  as  amended  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923  as  amended, 
such  personnel  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
appropriated  for  by  Congress  The  Admin- 
istrator may  utilize  the  services  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  and  may  utilize 
such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and 
utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed. 
Attorneys  appointed  under  this  section  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Administrator 
In  any  case  In  any  court.  In  the  appointment, 
selection,  classification,  and  promotion  of 
ofiBccrs  and  employees  of  the  Price  Control 
Administration  no  political  test  or  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  permitted  or  given  considera- 
tion, but  all  sufh  appointments  and  prcmo- 
tlons  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis 
cf  merit  and  efficiency. 

"(b)  The  principal  office  cf  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  In  the  Distiirt  of  Columbia, 
but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  author- 
ity to  make  such  erpenditures  (including  ex- 
penditures for  personal  services  and  rent  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  ehsewhere:  for 
lawbooks  and  boek.s  of  reference;  and  for 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  act.  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  by 
the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  dees  not  exceed  $250 

"(d)  The  Administrator  niay.  from  time  to 
time.  Issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  in 
the  Price  Control  Administration  a  Board  of 


Administrative  R<\;i«-  •■  be  romposed  of  five 
members  appcii.ttd  by  tb.t  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
Each  member  oX  the  Board  shall  recche  a  sal- 
ary of  $10,000  a  yciir  The  Board  shall  choose 
one  of  lis  members  to  be  chairman  The 
Board  shall  be  completely  free  and  Independ- 
ent cf  the  Price  Control  Administrator  in  the 
performance  of  all  of  it  duties  and  functions. 
The  Board  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  Civil 
Service  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  such  personnel, 
including  ccmmissioners  and  attorneys,  as 
may  from  lime  to  time  be  appropriated  for  by 
Congress.  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  may  desig- 
nate individual  members,  committees  of 
members  of  the  Board  or  Commissioners,  to 
hold  bearings  from  time  to  time  in  such 
places  as  may  be  designate*'  by  the  Boiird,  All 
decisions  of  the  Beard  siiall  be  agreed  to  by 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  thertof 

"(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Beard  of 
Administrative  Review  shall  be  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  such  Board,  a  mem- 
ber, committee  of  members,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized commissioner  or  commissioners  may 
meet  in  any  place  within  the  United  States 
or  its  territories  and  possessions  to  conduct 
hearings  and  investigations. 

'Sec  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the 
Board  of  Administrative  Review  or  any  mem- 
ber cr  commissioner  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  and  afBrmatlons,  may  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents  at  any  designated  place  No  per- 
son shall  be  excused  from  complying  with 
any  requirements  under  this  section  because 
of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
but  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compul- 
s<rv  Testimony  Act  of  February  11.  1893 
(U  S  C  1934  ed  .  title  49.  sec  46).  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  Individual  who 
specifically -claims  such  privilege. 

"(b)  Tlie  Administrator  or  Board  cf  Ad- 
ministrative Review  shall  not  publish  or  dis- 
close any  Information  obtained  under  this 
act  that  such  Administrator  or  Board  deems 
confidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a 
request  for  confidential  treatment  is  made 
by  the  person  furnishing  such  infarmation. 
"Sec  204.  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by 
any  order  or  regulation  of  the  Administrator 
may.  within  30  days  after  the  issuance  of 
such  order  or  regulation,  appeal  such  order 
or  regulation  to  the  previously  mentioned 
Board  of  Administrative  Review.  Within  30 
days  of  the  filing  of  such  appeal  with  the 
Board  of  Administrative  Review  the  Board 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  appeal 
wherein  any  person  who  Is  affected  by  such 
order  and  who  Is  aggrieved  may  present  testi- 
mony. UfK3n  the  request  of  any  aggrieved 
person  affected  by  such  order  or  regulation 
the  Board  shall  subpena  such  witnesses  as  he 
may  designate.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  filing  of  such  protest  against  any 
order  or  regulation,  but  In  no  case  more  than 
CO  days  after  the  filing  of  such  protest,  the 
Board  shall  make  a  determination.  The 
Board  Is  authorized  to  affirm  or  set  aside 
such  order  or  regulation  in  whole  cr  in  part, 
or  may  amend  or  modify  the  same.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Board  of  Administrative 
Review  in  all  such  appeals  shall  entirely 
supersede  and  stand  in  the  place  of  the  crig- 
Inal  order  or  regulation  of  the  Administrator."  " 
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ARTICLE    l-KeM    llMt    y.iM..\7A\E 


Mr.  TABER.  M-  ,^;.r:,k' r  uiui.r 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiki  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Time  magazine  of  November  24. 
1941: 
[From  Time  magazine  of  November  24.  1941 1 

STZAM    AND   POWER    POLCnCS 

Steam  at  the  highest  pressure  In  history 
drives  a  new  turbine  near  South, Bend.  Ind  . 
with  such  efficiency  that  the  private  United 
States  power  industry  anticipates  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  production — and.  ilBey  hope,  the 
politics — of  electilcity 

The  turbines  Initial  steam  pressure  of 
2,300  pounds  per  square  inch  surpasses  high- 
est previous  pressures  for  United  States  cen- 
tral stations  by  a  good  900  pe>undb  Super- 
heated to  940  P,  the  blasting  steam  operates 
the  turbine  at  3.600  revolutions  per  minute, 
can  turn  out  76  500  kilowatts  It  converts 
1  pound  of  mediocre  Indiana  soft  coal  (11. SCO 
B    t.  u  )   into  I  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity.' 

Since  the  average  United  States  turbine 
now  requires  two-thirds  more  toal.  the  nrw 
turbine  thus  cuts  coal  consumption  40  p)er- 
cent  below  that  of  average  turbines — a  sav- 
ing of  16.000  tens  per  month  (value  over 
$30,000)  and  thus  gKing  its  cirner.  Indiana 
&  Michigan  Electric  Co  the  moet  economical 
steam  power  plant  in  the  United  States 

Upon  no  great  trick  or  discovery  hinges 
this  sudden  spurt  Into  nnce  unimaginable 
pressures  Instead  It  Is  the  climax  of  a  dec- 
ade of  development  In  welding,  alloys  re- 
sistant to  heat  and  stress,  serssltive  control 
instruments,  etc 

Developed  by  General  EUectrlc,  the  i  '  w  tur- 
bine IS  the  best  news  of  many  years  to  foilorn 
United  States  power  men,  who  have  long  felt 
marked  for  ultimate  liquidation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Steam  plantj,  largely  pri- 
vately owned,  produce  some  72  percent  of 
United  States  electricity,  convert  an  average 
of  only  30  p>ercent  of  coal's  energy  Into  cur- 
rent. Hydroelectric  plants  convert  into  r  .r- 
rent  75  to  90  percent  rf  the  energy  of  ft.1,  rp 
wat,er '  Therefi  r"  iKf  p. ---ibtlities  (f  u  - 
creasing  power  ctfu;  b!.'.:  icweTine  ci---  f-re 
far  greater  for  steam  generation  than  for  fur- 
ther hydroelectric  development. 

The  new  njgh-pressure  turbine,  ^^.;!l  its 
leap  from  30  to  50  percent  en  :  e-.  <  •  vrr  f  . 
was  greeted  by  power  men  I:*-'  V''k  it'  ^tie 
mort  ■        rirument     Bi:...n.':     P-e-iric-.t 


'  In  1901  each  kilowatt-hour  demandi  '1  6 
to  8  pounds  of  coal. 

'  A- ton  of  water  must  f  ;:  I  itille  to  «qiial 
the  energy  in  the  average  pound  ff  c  nl. 
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Ro.-.srvflfs  Inr.g  drpnmrd  of  St  Lnwrriirc 
scawav  I'owr'r  i  :  ,;•■'  t.  which  wvuld  tiirp.i'*':., 
v,ith  a  sr.  r*>'Ti;k.'  yiird-t:rk,  the  ereat  ijr-.- 
vaTcly  owned.  ?tcani-pr wred  utility  ?y>ti  iii"? 
cf  the  l:ul\iMr;.d  N  r'he:!-*  Ut-.h'y  n'.tT.  re- 
gard the  i.rx  M,ir;, ;:.,-•  a>  a  r^yiv.bcl.  ereat  as 
t!i>^  ir.  Miiiier.f.il  dams  ot  tho  several  p-wer 
authrr;'!t«,  tV.a'  *!iiir  cwn  "-plrit  of  ttuhi.o- 
IcKlca!  p;'-,!.f •  r.i.k'  !«  r.r.t  nicribur.d.  a=  fnci.ds 
cf  Oiivernii.e:.:  pi.wer  claim.  A?  a  s  uud 
t!  ll,ir--a:,c!-r<:-.' ^  Wf  ip'  r.  as'T)!.?'  Gcvern- 
'r.i'':.'  r-  !','r  1.  r  r'-:iffirrr.';  TiiMiuia  Ecli.-cn's 
rimaik:      ■H-fair.    power    l~    business;    hydro 

p-   W  tT    1^    p     llMCS." 


Activities   and   Accomplishments   of  the 
National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.ViaORWICKERSHAM 

(IF    "iKI.AHx.MA 
IN   T:iE  HOUSE  OF   REPHE-FNTATIVES 


W'dn,    day.  y^^cvib^-r  26.  1941 


LETTER     AND    STATEMENT    OF     THE     NA- 
TIONAL  YOUTH   ADMINISTRATION 


Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  lea\>'  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  tl^.e 
Record.  I  include  the  followms  letter  and 
statement : 

Nmionm.  Youth  Adminustratu'n. 
U'(;-'::-;i7U.n.  D    C  .  .Vorfnber  2:i.  I'Jil. 
Tlie   Hi  n.  T,!b:f   Victor  Wickersham, 

U'u.s'nng.'oTi  D  r. 
My  D£\r  Mr  Wkkersham  As  r.qu  "'(i 
In  yi'tir  le.tu>r  cf  November  24,  1941.  I  am  cn- 
c'A'if'.n^  a  .-t.iti-nunt  t:utl:ning  the  opirat;,  :,s 
av.d  acri^rnpU.-h.mriit,-;  of  the  NatioiuU  \U  lUh 
Arim'.!i>' r.i::.  r.  In  additl  n,  the  foIlcwiii_; 
supfvirtiiif;    ni.iterial    Is   al,-K3   enclosed: 

TABI  F.S 

1  Number  •;  f  ditTt-rent  yjuth  empli  y.  d 
oil  rut-<)f-srh.  t;l  work-program  project.-,  by 
typo  of  wo;!k  actl-.ity.  September  l',t41-- 
United   States  and   Oklahoma, 

2  Number  of  workshop  pi^:duction  ui-.iu- 
In  cperatw  n,  (Ht-of-.-ch.ol  work  pn  -ram. 
Augu--t    l;»41      United    States   and    Oklahoma 

3  Number  i^i  Natii>nal  Youth  Admini.-t  r,i- 
tion  out-o:-,^rh :>cl  pri'^ram  y.  uth  placeci  m 
private  emp!  yment.  January  iy41  tO.i.Ut^h 
September  U,'41 --United  Suites  and  Okla- 
homa 

4  Rep.-rt  5f  physical  accempli.-h.m.  lu  on 
the  ou* -.  i-.vi  h(^oI  program,  ti-cal  year  19-11  — 
United   S'a'es 

5  rU':-.,rt  t  physical  .icc  tv. pi..- hmt  nu  n 
the  cut-i'f-SK  hool  program,  tisc.il  year  1941  - 
OkUil.onni 

6  Numbf^r  f  m.-titutions  participatms:  if, 
the  .--tudt  nt-w.^rk  prvariam  and  aver,<t;i'  num- 
ber of   y-;itl-.    emplo;,  fd,   'ch.o.'l   ye..r    194i.'  41 

rft.IETINS 

1  Y.  vith    J    hs    and  Defer.se 

2  Ycuth  1  n  th.e  Student  Work  Fr-,^i.-r.im, 
Please  ariv:-e  me  shotiUi  th.-re  be  addi'unal 

rr.atorta!  wh.ch   you  rcquiie 
S.ncerely   yot.r-^ 

Aui^REV  W:u  i^Ms 

^d ''!."!  I, s.'  'u:  jr. 


ACTIVITTHS   AND    AcrOMPt  I?HMFNTS    OF  THE 

National  Yol-th  .Adminu^trati  /.v 

GFNFP.AL 

Appr-,xima',tly  3  700  000  riifTerent  youth — 
1800  000  cr.  pr^'C—  if  Uie  cut-of-school 
wo.rk  prcsr.-iir.  af.d  1  Oo^  0  ,.'0  ::  projects  of  the 
student  work  p:o.:rarn— were  employed  by  the 
National  YUouth  Administration  from  the  be- 
cinnlr.2  of  its  operations  lat'?  In  1935  through 
June  1941,  In  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
19 J 1  at;  average  cf  329  003  ycuth  received 
work  experience  on  the  cut-cf-schocl  wcrk 

program  in  addition  to  439  000  on  the  student 
work  proL-ram  For  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
corresponding  f.^-urcs  for  that  fiscal  year  shew 
average  cut-of-school  program  employment  of 
7  225  vouth  and  student  work  program  era- 
pi  vni'^ru  of  11  353  ycuth, 

A  ti  -nl  f  *1.S1. 767.000  has  been  appropri- 
ated f  r  •!--•  programs  of  the  National  Youth 
.All!'..;:  ;  r;!';  ::  durinc  the  current  fiscal  ye.ar, 
T:..-  .;.'  luo  -  *119  8.^6  000  for  the  employment 
of  out-:f--.  h  ol  youth.  $23,100,000  to  provide 
jobs  w !::::!  will  enable  needy  students  to 
continu"  th- ir  education  at  the  secondary 
school  and  co.lege  levels,  and  $8,811,000  for 
administration 

The  out-of-tchocl  program  of  the  National 
Y.  11  h  Atim;:i:stration  Is  ccnducted  In  two 
sections— the  ycuth  work  defense  program 
and  the  so-called  regular  program.  Beth 
programs  are  closely  tied  to  the  defen.se  efforts 
of  the  Nation  The  youth  work  defense  pro- 
pram  ;s  .-upplying  workers  for  key  defense  in- 
dustne.-"-workprs  qualified  tfi  work  In  occu- 
pations where  ,~!i  :-:t:e- have  developed  The 
reeulir  p;ogr;un  also  trains  wiirkers  for  these 
:i::d  (  ■  iier  d.  fense  industries.  In  addition, 
m  iiiv  yi  u'h  employed  on  l"s  projects  are 
cnLUipKi  ai  the  construction  n!  buildings  and 
facilities  for  the  Aimv  and  Navy,  clerical 
work  for  the  military  services  and  the  selec- 
tive service  boards,  training  for  undermanned 
ho.spiral  and  public  health  occupations,  and 
In  .1  varic'y  (  1  "her  activities  essential  to  the 
nau-ntl  sicur;*y  ui  '-nv  of  war 

OPiRATIoN.S      nr      THf       Y(   -TH       WORK      DEFENSE 
F'R">(,RA.M 

The  primarv  rbj-rtive  ot  :he  ycuth  work 
d^  fe::.-e  pr^  er.im  ;-  to  prepare  workers  for 
J  lb,-  m  the  .-liipUuildintt  aviation,  machlnc- 
t>Kl,  and  other  cletei.st  industries.  During 
September  92  4oO  young  pet  pic  were  at  work 
m  vtU'h  work  defen.-e  shops.  Over  half  of 
th..m  worked  in  ihe  machine  and  metal- 
wcrkmg  shops — 19  234  m  machine  shops. 
14,286  m  siieet-meUil  .-h>  p-,  7,864  in  welding 
fih  Tjs.  1,228  m  fou:.dri..-.  and  988  in  forge 
and  black,-mith  .-h'p^  4,100  In  radio  and 
electncal  work,  and  8,000  ir.  industrial  sew- 
ing ships  Several  thousands  were  ccmplet- 
ir.g  th.e  construct :on  tf  new  shops  to  expand 
the  capacity  of  the  machine  and  metal- 
;    working  facilities 

During  September.  2.747  Oklahoma  youths 
we: I-  employed  on  youth  wirk  defense  proj- 
ect.^ Practical  ex'penence  and  training  in 
m.ioh.ine  and  n.ctal-w  irk.n.:  occupations  were 
be.f.i:  ^iven  to  1  262  youths,  a:id  of  the  remain- 
ing 1  485  315  weri  employed  in  the  automo- 
tive and  merh.uiical  trades.  226  in  radio  and 
e!er'r:cal  wok  and  690  in  pattern  making 
:.r.d  other  woociworking  dcctipations. 

Th.e  V,  :th  wi;rk  defen-e  program  is  de- 
signed t,)  priAodo  yruth  ;n  approximately  3 
months  with  the  m..i::nv.in'.  experience  neces- 
sary to  qual.fy  fi  r  ji  b;  :n  t  ie  defense  mdus- 
tries  In  addition  to  the  j  3b  experience  ob- 
tained through  productive  \s'crk  in  the  shops, 
all  of  'he-o  youth-  a'^end  cla-sses  in  related 
and  -up;  lemenuiry  -object;  conducted  under 
the  supcrvi-ion  .f  th.e  State  boards  of- voca- 
tional educat;er.  an.  t  hnanced  by  funds  ap- 
:  proprlated  to  the  U;;;''ri  St  ites  Office  of  Edu- 
cation For  their  work  the^e  votiths  are  paid 
wages  ranemg  from  $22  t  .i  $»5  per  month, 
according  to  the  locality  They  are  not  paid 
for  the  time  they  spend  m  :-elated  training. 


AlthouEjli  the  supplying  of  workers  for 
defense  iiidustries  Is  the  most  Important  as- 
pect of  the! youth  work  defense  program,  the 
products  ojj  their  work  on  projects  are  almost 
of  equal  ijnportance.  Through  the  use  of 
modern  Industrial  equipment  and  advanced 
industrial  techniques,  these  young  people  are 
turning  oii  a  great  variety  of  materials  and 
equipment!  for  the  use  of  defense  and  other 
public  ageticies.  The  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  md  the  arsenals  are  being  sup- 
plied With  uarge  quantities  of  needed  equip- 
ment, tooli ,  and  machine  parts.  The  accom- 
pHshmenta  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  are 
noted  belov  and  are  shown  In  greater  detail 
In  an  attai:hed  table. 

OPERATIC  «J  OF  THE  REOrXAH  OtnT-OF-SCHOOL 
WORK  PROGR.^M 

Like  the  youth  work  defense  program,  the 
regular  ct  t-of-school  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Y'ou  th  Administration  Is  basically  con- 
cerned witli  providing  youth  with  the  expe- 
rience the]  need  to  qualify  for  Jobs  in  private 
industry.  On  this  program  the  youths  are 
employed  in  productive  work  for  about  80 
hours  per  nonth.  at  wag^s  langing  from  $17 
to  $21.  "Souths  under  the  regular  program 
are  also  g  ven  the  opportunity  to  obtain  re- 
lated trail  ing  in  classes  conducted  under  the 
Fupervisloi  i  of  the  State  boards  of  vocational 
education, 

During     September      1941      approximately 
195.000  yojth  were  employed  on  the  regular 
program,    01  these.  67,362  were  employed  in 
shop  activ  ties  of  various  types  Including  ma- 
chine shOj )  and  metal  work,  radio  and  elec- 
trical  work,   automotive   work,   woodworking, 
sewing,  etc.     Almost  30.000  other  youth  were 
engaged  ill  the  construction  or  Improvement 
Of  buildings,  primarily  farm  shops  and  other 
vocatlonalj  buildings,  cf  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration shop  buildings,  and  small  build- 
ings   and  IfacUltles    for    use    of    the    military 
services,    ill    of    which    are    of    considerable 
Importande    in    the    defense    program.      The 
employmarit  of  almost  13.000  youth  lu  public 
health  an^  hospital  work  is  resulting  not  only 
In  the  training  of  workers  In  a  considerably 
under-matined    field    but    In    immediate    and 
practical    assistance    to    hospitals    and    othe'r 
public-helilth  assistance.     During  September. 
11,000  of  the  youth  en  the  regular  program 
were  employed  at  military  establishments — 
some  in  derical  activities,  some  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  buildings  and  facili- 
ties as  nctod  above,  and  others  In  the  shops 
located  al  those  establishments.     In  contrast 
to  the  yo'ith  work  defen-se  program,  the  reg- 
ular   proj  ram   provides    wort  experience   for 
a  large  n  jmber  of  girls,  many  of  whom  are 
employed  on  the  public  health  and  hospital, 
clerical,  a  jwing.  and  other  appropriate  types 
of  work. 

Shop  production  employment  was  greatly 
emphasized  In  the  regular  program  in  Okla- 
homa, <iut  of  a  total  of  7.022  Oklahoma 
youth,  tterc  were  4.773  employed  in  shops — 
including  1,343  in  machine  and  metal  work- 
ing shops,  1.100  In  woodworking,  227  in  radio 
and  elect  rlcal  shops,  372  In  automotive  and 
mechanical  shops,  and  1.097  in  sewing  shops. 
An  addit  onal  916  were  employed  In  building 
construe!  Ion  More  than  200  youth  were 
employed  at  military  establishments, 

PLACEMEP  T  OF  OtTr-OF-SCHOOL   PROGRAM   YOtTTH 
IN  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT 

During  the  first  9  months  of  the  current 


calendar 


year,  350.0C0  vouth  left  the  out-of- 


school  ptcgram  to  take  Jobs  in  private  In- 
dustry. This  Is  an  average  of  about  40,000 
per  month.  Ol  particular  significance  are 
the  plac(  ments  of  lO.COO  youth  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  Iron,  steel,  and  metal  products, 
11.000  in  the  manufacture  cf  electrical,  metal- 
working,  and  other  machinery;  8.000  In  the 
aircraft  ind  auto  industries;  and  15,000  In 
the  textile  industries  Because  detailed  tn- 
formatloi   could  not   be  obtained  for  many 
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jroiith  who  obtained  Jobs,  the  above  data 
understate  to  a  considerable  extent  the  actual 
number  cf  placements  in  these  industries. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  place- 
ments in  defense  Industries  will  be  consid- 
erahly  increased  particularly  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  youth  work  defense  program. 
This  program,  concentrating  In  machine 
shcp.  foundry,  forge,  welding,  and  sheet- 
metal  work.  Will  make  available  between  80,- 
000  and  900O0  workers  each  qunrter-year 
period.  Through  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  the  youth  work 
defense  projects  have  been  located  where 
there  are  existing  or  anticipated  shortages  of 
workers  In  defense  Industries.  These  close- 
wcrktng  arrangements  have  made  It  possible 
fcr  the  National  Youth  Administration  train- 
ing program  to  be  directed  to  specific  indus- 
trial needs  and  have  greatly  lacilitated  place- 
ment work. 

Although  the  turn-over  of  youth  on  projects 
has  been  rapid  In  recent  months  and  is  ex- 
pected to  increase,  there  were  still  315.044 
youth  registered  on  October  31  with  the  local 
National  Youth  Administration  offices  waiting 
their  turn  for  employment  on  projects.  In 
Oklahoma  6.804  unemployed  youth  were 
awaiting  astigument  to  projects  on  the  same 
date. 

PHYSICAL     ACCOMPLISHMENTS     OF    THE    OtT-OT- 
BCHOOL    WOIIK    PROGRAMS 

Since  operation  or  a  sound  production  basis 
Is  a  standard  requirement  for  all  National 
Youth  Administration  projects,  an  impressive 
variety  and  quantity  of  goods  and  services 
have  been  turned  out  by  the  youth  employed 
on  these  projects.  Thousands  of  pieces  of 
equipment,  parts,  and  tcxls  are  produced  for 
both  civil  and  military  institutions;  public 
buildings,  such  as  schocls  hospitals,  armories, 
vocational  and  farm  shops  are  constructed  or 
improved;  parks,  playgiouiids.  athletic  fields, 
and  other  recreational  facilities  are  con- 
structed; highways,  roads,  and  streets  are  con- 
structed or  repaired;  airport  and  seaplane 
landing  facilities  are  bUilt  or  improved;  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  foodstuffs  are  preserved: 
millions  of  lunches  are  prepared  and  served 
to  school  children — th^se  are  some  of  the 
outstanding  types  of  accomplishment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30, 
1941.  the  records  ol  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration show  the  production  of  large 
numbers  of  articles  for  both  military  and 
civil  institutions.  Examples  of  these  prcxl- 
ucts  are  11.000  pieces  of  metal  .furniture  and 
21.000  pieces  of  wood  furniture  for  military 
establishments,  in  addition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  56  000  pieces  ol  metal  furniture  and 
600. COO  pieces  of  wood  furniture  for  civil 
institutions,  particularly  schools;  the  pro- 
duction of  32.000  baud  tools  for  military 
Institutions  and  59  000  for  civil  institutions, 
as  well  as  the  repair  of  many  others;  the 
production  of  12.000  gun  parts  for  the  Army, 
as  well  as  of  4,400  stamped  and  pressed  metal 
parts.  3.900  machine-tool  parts,  70.000  other 
machinery  parts.  12.000  rough  or  finished 
machine  parts.  30,000  pieces  of  sheet-metal 
work,  and  13.000  other  metal  products — all 
for  military  establishments.  An  even  larger 
amount  of  comparable  work  Is  recorded  lor 
civil  Institutions. 

In  the  field  of  constr[uctlon  National  Youth 
Administration  newly  cionstructed  1  764  build- 
ings and  reconstructed  or  Improved  4,357 
others.  The  most  extensive  was  the  con- 
struction of  educational  buildings,  directed 
particularly  at  the  expansion  of  farm.  shcp. 
and  other  vocational  fticllitles,  where  865  new 
buildings  and  2.884  improved  or  repaired 
buildings  were  among  the  items  ol  accom- 
plishment. 

Further  details  ol  the  accomplishments  of 
the  out-of-school  program  will  be  found  In 
an  attached  table. 

OPERATIONS     or     THE     STVDENT     WORK     PROGRAM 

During  the  year  ending  June  1941,  the 
National  Youth  Administrailon  student  work 


prcp-am  operated  In  1,711  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  2S  073  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  average  number 
of  youth  employed  on  this  program  totaled 
439,000.  Following  Is  the  summary  ol  the 
number  of  schools  participating  and  the 
average  number  ol  youth  employed  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Oklahoma  during  the 
fiscal  vcar  1941 : 
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The  earnings  ol  students  employed  on  the 
student-work  program  provide  the  means  by* 
which  youth  Ircm  relief  and  other  low-income 
lamllies  can  stay  in  school  and  continue  their 
education.  The  work  they  do  on  their  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  Jobs  net  only 
provides  them  with  good  work  habits  and 
essential  skills,  but  Is  of  great  value  to  the 
participating  Institutions. 

The  major  type  ol  activities  conducted  on 
the  student  work  program  include  (a)  de- 
partmental assistance,  which  covers  such 
work  as  preparing  models  and  exhibits,  work- 
ing in  libraries,  repairing  bcxaks.  collecting 
and  preparing  supplementary  teaching  mate- 
rial, etc.;  (b)  construction  and  maintenance 
work,  which  covers  repairing  and  remodeling 
of  buildings,  recreational  facilities,  etc  .  con- 
structing and  repairing  classroom  and  labora- 
tory apparatus,  constructing  sidewalks  and 
roadways,  landscaping,  etc ;  (c)  clerical  as- 
sistance, which  covers  typing  and  stenog- 
raphy, general  oflQce  work,  maintenance  ol 
records,  etc.;  and  (d)  semiprofcssional  as- 
sistance. Including  health  work,  laboratory 
a.'^sistance,  social  service,  etc.  It  is  attempted, 
wherever  r  asible,  to  fit  the  work  project 
activities  to  the  major  type  of  study  followed 
by  the  student. 

The  number  of  participating  institutions 
and  the  average  number  of  ycuth  employed 
In  the  student  work  program  in  each  State 
during  the  school  year  1940-41  are  shown  on 
an  attached  table.  During  the  current  school 
year  approximately  as  many  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  participate,  although  limitation  cl 
funds  will  necessitate  a  somewhat  lesser 
employment. 
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I  uMic  1  iiildines 

Fui  dine  construction,  total .. 

Farm  shops  and  vocational 
biiildinps 

National  Youtlr  Administra 
tion  shop  btiildincs  .  .     . .. 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tinn  rcsidint  renter  build- 
insr<  fnther  than  shop  build 
ines). 

Other  huildine  construction.. 

FPCfpational  facilities  (exclusive  o: 
buil.lmcrs)..- 

f  onservation  activities 

\v  !'•  r  aii'l  sanitation..    

M  -.  ■  ilnneou.-  conytruction^activi 
tus., ; 


Kftl 


r-l!,   t.'!:ll 


1.  4' 


K-\\. 

Flfiincal 

Avr,    r..  ■..\i.  icd  mn  !  :»!,;c--i  ,  I    'al 

/:;'.!•  .  •   %     i;  a::.;.  i::i::c.   ;ir.  ! 
f'  •,  -iT    .    .  ■     - 

}  ir'    inipknitnts  and  oiju';' 
1'  •  :;•  

A-,   ,l! 


"44 

411- 


V 


J.  ,:;, 


^  r 'v  .<>'S.  -- 
!    •  i!-   ... 

,  ^    ! .  .* 


no 

513 


;  t.  :  ■■ 

.  1        !o^ 

.1        474 

!  13.,575i 


I'." 

Jti 

43 

347 


Ft  v\ 


Ii;.!u--!r:-il 

DomestK 

Pri":T-,i.- -iminiap  rrftkini: 
l'r"lu(!..  n  of  con<trurtii'n  m.\\v 

riali 

Foo<l  pnwluctlon 

Craft  activities 

Graphic  activittes 

M,~>-.  ::  V.U    •:■  \  r    \\n'.:   r:.t>  !-i!... 

In  !.:.T   /  :  >i;-  Irv    .  . 

1;.  '.■■:■■:    :      ■  >  'i:'    i"~     iT"  i    i"'! 

:f  ■  'w   \:-  ... 

I;-.  ;:i-T   I    '.v  ivinjj 

(.'iiier  (. :.■•;■:.  '     r; -ftiv'Tie* 

Phop    niaintenar.ie    an  1    sorvio 

1   i;vmi"s 

frt't--    r-:il :ini!»!er-.i^l activities. I-  t;i'. 

<it'r=r:i:  i>-  -'  vncf 

K.'sc;iril!.  :-tst.-!:ra!.  ar.i  siirvoy 

a.ss;.^t:^n(v 
I'ubl.c  health  ainl  h  .-lital  ;v-<'>t-   , 

ance.  total 

II  .-;  :'  .:  v,r  !:ini<     ' 

I    i'-Tl'   TV   'WvSi-^t.HiiY     .     I 

1  ■.'  .,c  hcalt!)  ;i!v;  c;;n:.^. ; 

I.itTVx  M-riicf I 

l;rrr''><'    ■   ::.ii  .i-»;-!;inn 

Nur-i«Tv  <i!..«i  i  t^-ist^-iru-e..    

School  itintli  .-i:.  i  f-"'*!  ><Tvice 

In^t.'.iKii'a.il  servK-e.  not  elsew  here 

>~-%,T-! 

>!u<!  

M  -.-,.:  .1- u-     •.rofessional     anJ 

I  UrK-;l.    i'.  I  .\    '  If? 


■"N    ^10 


21.793 


1  '  *vC 


1.  mo 


1,471 


a-.-.  4»(': 

:,:»: 

10,  f  4.1!        v\ 

50 
271 

- 

I4y 

:-73 

4,S77 


3.19!* 
649 


44 


10,". 


Fri  '.not;' r.  srfivitxs.  total 

>'  i  !   r.  .ind  metal  work inp  tola! 

Machine  shop..- 

Sheet  metal 

Weldine  -.---.--. 

Foundry   . . --- 

Force  and  blacksmith 

Ill  !  o  and  electrical,  total 

lladio  

Klectrical.- 

Automotive  and  mechanical,  tot;J 

Automrtive  maintenance  and 
repair • 

Farm  implenients  and  equip- 
nmit 

Aviation  services 


1 

102 
1.39S 


81,457  2,  .'iW. 


43.  t^Oti 


1.2H2 


19.234 

14.  2sr 

^7.'-64 

l.-i» 

tS8 


3-:i 

321 

123 


4.  14.5 


3.018 
1.127 


20fi 
21) 


6.42S 


315 


4,25t 


\V'vi,iwork  ne.  total. 


PattetTimakinp 

Joinery 

Other  woo<lworkin?.... 

Jewinc,  total 


IndiLstrial 

I'otiu'stic 

I>'>.f!in-'  and  map  makinc 

I'r  "luction  of  construction  mate 

Fo.vt  V'''"'luction -- 

Craft  activities ,..;.- 

(.. r^phic  act iv ities 

M  M-ellaneou;  p'0<!uction. total..  . 

Industrial  laundry- 

Indu^-triiil    ctnimics  and  on- 

urnelwAre 

Ir,.lii.-tr:al  we-uinp 

(It her  irodutt ion  activities  — 

fhop  maintenance  and  service 
activities • 

!':  ofe.siiional  and  clerical  activities,  total 

(  jTical  a.ssistance 

I..  M^arch  statistical,  and  survey 
;i.vqstanoe.... --■ 

lutilic  health  and  hospital  assist- 
ance, total. : ■ 


2,17!* 


302 


14.  06^ 


13 
P'.0 


1,7.50 

7.55 

11,563 


12fi 

41 

523 


7.983 


7.983 


5,233 


ri'S'ital  attendants 

I.,i' '  ratory  assist anrt> 

i'ui/.c  hi-.iirh  ari'!  clinics 

I.:!  r.ir>  ^'rvict  

1m  oreat.onal  assist. incn' 

N urserv  scho<il  assistance 

SchixM  iunch  and  ftxx.l  service 

institutional  serviw,  not  dsowliere 

CC-..T.    i 

Mu^i-    

M;s<.\llaiu'ou-     profcssion.a.     in: 
clerimi  act :\:tie<... ._.„..- 


103 


Wednesday.  November  26,  1941 


TABLE 


FRpM     THE     NATIONAL 
VADNHNISTRATION 


YOUTH 


Mr.  WICKER.- 1 iA^!  M:  Speaker, 
untier  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recorp,  I  include  the  following 
table: 

Federal  Sentity  Agency.  National  Youth  Ad- 
Tninistratit>n— Number  0/  institutions  par- 
ticipating and  average  number  of  youth 
employed,  student  work  program,  school 
year  1940->41 


i 


slMBER  or  INSTITITIONS 


State  and  1 

emlory 

Total 

School 

College 

and 
graduate 

L  Cited  a 

tales  total.. 

30.784 

29.073  1 

1,711 

.Alabama 

1.410           1.3.*4 

Ariiona 

102                97 

26 

Arkansa-s 

6S9             665 

5 

California 

621             5.33 

24 

Cnlonvlo 

379           3f,2 
145           121 

8S 

Connecticut.. 

17 

Delawtire 

62              ."» 

24 

District  of  Co 

inbia 

47               3.5 

2 

Florida 

W/i 

r.53 

12 

Georcia 

884 

S35 

16 

Idaho 

194 

185 

49 

Illinoii 

I.l'lO 

1.(121 

9 

Indiana 

802 

762 

79 

Iowa :... 

i.m»9 

944 

40 

Kansas 

748 

7(13 

65 

Kentucky 

V 

f59 

827 

45 

Louisiana 

862 

8.38 

32 

Maine.' 

247 

231 

24 

Maryland.. 

2in 

1S3 

16 

Massachusett 

443 

389 

27 

Michiran  ..., 

8(W 

823 

64 

Minne<i>ta  .. 

!W3 

.«.»») 

43 

Mississippi.. 

7fi9 

732 

37 

Missotiri 

.; 

916 

8.5'J 

37 

M(  niana 

218 
€05 

207 
.582 

57 

Nebraska 

11 

Nevada 

39               38 

23 

New  Hampsl 

re 

112             104 

1 

New  Jersey.. 

».- 

311             277 

8 

New  Nfevico 

249            242 

Zi 

New  York  Ci 

V  and  Long 

7 

Iiland  ...'. 

302 

24G 

New      York 

(excluding 

66 

New    York 

Citv    and 

Lonp  Islan' 

■        862 

809 

North  Carolii 

a 

l.SW 

■  1,451 

63 

North  Dakot 

403 

4.5<) 

W 

Ohio   

1.276 

1.211 

13 

Oklahoma... 

998 

9.51 

65 

Orepon 

297 

273 

47 

Pennsvlvanis 

1.307  .      1.217 

24 

Khofje  Islan-l 

72 

66 

90 

.^^ouih  Varolii 

a 

1.105 

1,071 

6 

South  I>akot; 

385 

369 

34 

Tennessee... 

633 

5S9 

16 

Texas 

2.637 

2,  .5.53 

44 

Utah  

116 

105 

84 

Vermont 

112 

100 

11 

Virginia 



937 

896 

12 

Washinpton. 

356 

332 

41 

West  Virpini 

408 

3s7 

24 

Wisconsin... 

€83 

\s5 

21 

Wyoming. . . 

92 

91 

08 

Hawaii 

34 

33 

1 

i  i;ertf>  Rico. 
\  irgin  Islanl 

66 
7 

65 

I 

I 

. 

'                1 

i                 2 

i 


APrKNDlX  T()  THE  C(^N(.;r.ES.<I(  )N.\L  P.ECORD 


A.'.'m^' 


Federal  Serurt:y  Ap-nii  iVa  .u^iiii  Vi'ui^  Ad- 
ministrat\oni— Number  of  institutions  par- 
ticipatir.g  and  average  number  of  yovih 
employed,  student  work  program,  school 
year  1940-41 — Continfued 

*VJR.«r.l   MMHFR    or   TUt'TII 


State  and  Territory 


Total 


Scboo 


c.a;.  I.-. 

a!   1 
graduate 


United  States  total.. 

1 
139,  149  ! 

318,  953 

120.  li-e 

Atabftina 

10.783  1 
1.941    1 

8,844 
1.344 

1.9:i9 
,Vi7 

.\riiona 

Arkansas 

6.6.3h  , 

.5,  .'<34 

1.104 

California 

20.  Mis  1 

11.. 5 77 

9.231 

(                    

4.79(1 

3.42s 

1.  3t\2 

1                  .t 

3.  not 

2,138 

8<".3 

1  .  ....  ,r. .• 

,5«3 

4;t.5 

128 

I  M-tr;ct  of  Columbta 

l.,597 

707 

890 

l"l,,ri.la    

4. 971 

12.  n.w 

3.801 
9.321 

1.170 
2, 7:58 

(.c  Tfia...^ 

M.,!.o 

2.397 

1.642 

7.55 

liliii'  is 

25.  4fifi 

It*.  999 

6,467 

Indi.ina 

ll,.5s2  . 

(•.  222 

3,  m) 

Io«  I  , 

8. 0.Vi 

5.134 

2,916 

k:ll'.-as.. 

9.  078 

6.2M 

2.7>4 

Kentucky 

8.818 

7.024 

1.7Ut 

I^om^iana     .......... 

8,495 
2,14s 

6.783 
).  .V.9 

2.712 

•Maine. 

,579 

Maryland 

3.Mi2 

4782 

1.2U0 

Massachusetts 

n.Hifi. 

8.386 

3.122 

Michiean 

1.5,  Si3 

11.  1,57 

4.  •'•(■•6 

Minnesota 

9.W1 

f..  919 

2.  VV2 

MissLssiplii -.- 

7.  72.5 

5.  f^^ 

2.  (tt.5 

Missouri  

12. 9-24 
2.918 

9..'<'2 
2.  HXi 

3. 422 

Montan.t 

812 

Nebniska 

6.184- 

4.493 

1.691 

Nevaila 

300 

204 

5t6 

New  llanipshire... 

1.2hO 

724 

5.56 

New  Jers».v 

6.707 

7.940 

1.767 

New  Mexico 

1.969 

1.438 

531 

New  York  lity  atid  Long 

Island  

25,017 

18,077 

6,f40 

New      York      (excluding 

New     ^ork    City    and 

l.onir  1^1:  lld^ - 

1.5.  7.51 

11.  «.•« 

4.  112 

Nort!)  Carolina 

11.038 

7.771 

3,  -Jt- 

North  Dakota 

4.  3.51 

3.  390 

y>;i 

Ohio 

20.  .V54 

1.5,  (W 

.5,  4SH 

(tklahoraa 

13. 3.53 

10,232 

3,121 

Orecon 

3,  6.s<i 

Z4i: 

1, 274 

Pennsylvania 

29.  f.94 

2.^2ofi 

6.4.5*- 

rUio.!c  Island 

1.798 

1,234 

.'<>4 

-   ■■■>   '  -irolina 

7,282 

5..=«4 

1.7IS 

eta 

^4.58 

4.7(3 

7.5.5 

i                1  e 

10.681 

8,4.55 

2,226 

1"e\as            .... ..... 

21,307 
l.W 

14.  n.M 
2.02s' 

732 

6,  rj\ 

I  tah          

1.474 

Vermont 

454 

Vireinin 

8.731 

6.  K.l 

2.  ."0 

Wa^^hiri'ton   .   

6.147 

4.119 

2,r'28 

West  Virpiiiia 

fi.  92f. 

,5.  .5,36 

l.-i'll 

Wisconsin 

12,450 

8,  .5.5.5 

3,89.5 

Wyoming 

793 

560 

1'33 

Alaska 

65 

45 

20 

Hawaii 

8ll3 

.'*2 

2-21 

Puerto  Rico --- 

1,15© 

717 

442 

Virpin  Islands          

fd 

61 

Aci/'T'^s  an^  .Acfomp'ishments  of  the 
Nstional  Yoiiti  Adniiiii  Iration 

EXTENSION  (7  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  V.TCKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATrVES 


Wednesday.  November  2S  1941 


TABLE  FHOM  TKF  NATIONAL  YuUTH 
ADMIN ;  t^TRATION 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  t<D  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followmg  table: 


Ft-deral  Security  Agency,  National  Yculh  Ad- 
ministration— Report  of  physical  accom- 
plishment  on  the  out-of-school  uorfc  pro- 
gram— National  summary,  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1941 

TRliminary  rcportl 


Type  of  activity 


Number  compl»'tcd 


Ni'w 
construe- 
iKin  or 
addi- 
tions 


laauc  BCii.PiNGs 


Total. 


1.7€>4 


AdministraUve  and  office  build- 
intrs 

Educational  buildings,  total.. 

Charii able,  nuMiical.  and  mental 
biiiUiinps,  total 

•Po<aal  and  recreational  buildinps 
total 

Community     service     buildings, 
total 

Otiier  public  buildings,  total 

National    Y'outh    Administration 
buil<!incs,  l<>til 

Kestdent  center  buildinps,  total 

Nonresident.  Natior.al  Y'outh  Ad- 
ministration buildings 

EECKEA  10NAL    STEICTIRE'    ANI> 
FAHI  ITIK.'' 

Rci.reat.ona   stiucture;-: 

Bandstanils.  band  shell*,  anvi 

outdoor  theaters 

Shower     and     drvssing-room 

'■tnirtun's 

Ble.atliers,     grandstands    and 

stadiums 

Information    N>ofh5.    roadside 

...,  1  .,o,>f  shelters      

1  •     •oxrcrs 

Retr  mas  and  fccilities 

A tnif tie  fields — 

Tennis  courts 

Other  athletic  courts 

Pwimminc  and  wadinp  pools.. 

.\rehiTv  nnd  (run  rnnpc-s 

I'l.^yrr.'unds     

lc\'  and  roller-skating  areas 

Go!  courses 

P.oailsidc  parks 

Olhi  r  parks  (acres) 

Furniture    installed    in    park 

an-as - 

Ski  trails  and  slalom  courses 

(linear  fo<'f  1 

Hikine  trni's.  bridle  and  bicycle 
ji«th?  (linear  ft>cf> 

BO.^D    AND   STREET   WOBR 

nichwavs.rnnds.  Streets,  and  alleys 
-  tectl 

"  .nd  viaducts 

Culvcrls 

Curbs     (Hitlers,    and     guardrails 
ili'ie  ir  feeti 

.~;  '..  ■    .;'k-  (linear  feetl 

I'-'.'k  !'.' Hrea»  and  overlooks  (num 

Rriid-:  le  iandscapinc  and  be«uU 

flcafion  'linetr  feet> 

Street  signs  and  markers  placed 

TrafTic    lines   and    looes   (tainted 
(linear  feet) 

AIRPOBT  AND  AIEWAT  WORK 

Land  int!  fields 

Seaplane  landinp  locations 

Seaplane  landing  facilities 

.Aircraft  hancars 

Other  airp'.rl  btnldings 

Airport  and  airway  markers 
placed 


49 

iK>5 

26 

334 

2r. 

22:t 

7.M 
112 


60 
174 

74 

l>s 

252 

345 

fi£6 

49 


392' 


224 

5 

•?»5 

2,194 

17,978 

16.745 

243,321 

Reoon 

St  ruc- 
tion or 
im- 

prove- 
luellts 


4,357 

245 

2,8.s4 

139 

380 

3.58 
351 

.573 
611 

62 


43 

205 

1,074 

2,  .53.5 
1 

470 
412 
301 

129 

717 

:« 

19S 
16.  5<'>6 

32.7fX 
443.  792 


8.861,2^134.06^17 

9.5»  408 

10,27iii        7,774 


868.429 
450,111 

6,  470 

5, 167, 9«7 
102,091 

2,413,514 


66 
22 

23 


783 


CO.VSEBVATIOX  ACTIVITIES 

Soil  and  erosion  control: 

Levees  and  embankments  'lin- 
ear feet) 

Retaining  walls  (linear  (wt).... 
Riprap  (square  yards) , 


41.5.<*>8 
234,  243 

8,730 


18 
10 
15 
15 
16 


5»,05« 

146.  (V45' 

74,t>39' 


32.005 
15.091 
11.225 


Federal  Security  Agency,  Natic^ral  Youi' 
mint<'tration — Report    of    r  1    ■    c      n 
plishment  on   the  oiif-o/-M  "i      .   >       v 
gram — National   summary,  /L^.  a.    j.c' 
lug  June  30,  l.lil — Ccuilnued 


Typo  of  activity 


>lumbeT  completed 


New 
(*>n«t  ruc- 
tion or 
addi- 
tions 


CONSIRVATION  ACTIVITIES— C<in 

Soil  and  erosion  control— Cm 

Kiverbank,  shore,  and  stream- 
bed     iuipruveiiient     (lintar 

feet) 

Drainaee  ditchen,  canals,  and 

pi;..  r  ff^et) 

Irri.  'i-'s,  canals,  and 

pi  jN  -    I'lii  -ir  fcet^ 
Other  eanaU  and  channels  (lin- 
ear feet  i .  .  .   . 
Dams  (excludiiiE  tturape  and 

Tvnvrrdamsl.     ..., 

n  control  (acres) 

Vu    .  .fwil.llifc: 

liir.i    and    gvne    sanctuaries 
(acre* I  ... 

shelter  ami  fecd- 


Bir 

ill. 
Fto.  • 

Fisl-. 
Stoc 


ind  game... 


riingflsh 

Fon^st  conservatHio 

Firel.reaks  and  tirctrails  'linear 

fe«"t  I 

Firv  ■ibs^rvafion  «tnictiir<-s 

Clearirur  and  rriibhinc  (acres). 
1  n-e  and  plant  imrsc-pcs  (acres) 

Trees  and  shmbs  planted 

Eradication  of  U'sl;: 

Noxii>u.v  plant   eradication 

(arresV  . 

IniM-et  tip»t  eradication  (acres). , 
Noxious  anitiia:  era<ticatiuD 

rviLic  vraiTiES 


tains 

••■-  '"''""VrYcVt). 

is.  and 


Water  supplv: 
Dri: 
Fir. 
S  pr . 

Stc-  -    . 

St<  •  >  'i.s. 

reservoirs 

\Vftter  mains  (linear  feot). 

Wells   ..    

Sew  ape  and  sanita'ion: 

Cesspools    s<'|>tic    tanks, 

S'lnit'iry  pri\  ies 
Garba.'e  and  trash  incinerator 

plants  .   

Pumping  st.ati'ins.  

Pewace  tn'alnic  nt  plants     

Storui     and     sanitary     sewers 

(litK'ar  feel) .       . 

Klectric  or  communication  facili- 
ties: 
Electric-power  incs (linear feet) 


Recon- 
struc- 
tion or 

im- 
pn  1  ve- 
il!, nts 


804.739 

83.712 

17.323 

1.670 
14.713 

6.306 


3.58.601 

3.  23fl.  778 
88.340 

eoo 

467 

6.  .571 
993 


I 


R.  4WI 

3,  5M.39f. 

1.5^  8(3 


13,275.884' 


1,  740,  716  I.9.V1.7TV1 

117'  .5y 

40,  S 1  *  6.  94s 

44  in •4  3.188 

5.546,2.54 


■nd 


55.  ?!«'.. 
eu.  7.5W  . . 
1U.818  .. 


494  279 

M'.  2.  l»'i 

6.5,  5761  5,  IXt 

3  3 


171 

256.5301 
1.  mi 


I  3.4.39 

93 

391 

229.644 


Fip 
Fl 

IV. 

V 

Tel. 

(lilieul  ltd). 


•••"CS 


al 


.■et> .     .. 

1  telegraph  lines 


ZVl 

16^  126 
108 

834 
6 

9 
S8,4«9 


8,  622.  .5.13  3.  243.  458 


3.012 
37 

228,18.5 

369.  PO,'. 


1,720 

10.570 
287.  315 


Physlenl  accompllsb 
ment  —  (tscal    year  . 
ending     June     M. 
1941 


METAL  rRonrcTs.  fer- 
BOIS  kSlt  .SOMtK- 

^fetal  school  furni- 
ture  

Otlur  met*l  furni- 
ture  

Hard  tools,  including 
edged  tools 


Number  (if  units  produced 
ani  repaired 


Civil 


Pro- 
duced    pai 


Rv 


1  e 


11,121<  111 


45,499 

80.205 


Military 


Pro-   I     Re 
d  ducol  '  paired 


346 
284 


130 
10. 910 


Ml!  32,435 


675 
2.566 


AoiJOS 
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Federal  Serv'i:^  Av-.^v  -V-.' .■"•.«:  Youth  Ad- 
Tni-u^ra:i  ri-H'P"-:  ('  p'-:j^^ral  acom- 
pi's-'i"ir-:.'  '••■i  ■'•'■  (nit-(''--c''i  :^l  u■'^r'K  p-o. 
fram- \a::',vn;  .u":-m-V^  -^''^'i  V^a-  ced- 
ing June    •  •.  lJil—Cu:.\,i.ui-d 


FhTsiral  sfcomplLsh    ' 
nirnt  —  fiscal   yt>ar 
fH'ling     June     30, 

1»41 


ClNil 


It 


Milit.r- 


i  r  .-         K.- 


i.    :     -    AN!-  Nii.VKKR- 

1,    ■  i-CTntiiiUi-ii 

Pijtns  and  name  plates 
lli-itir;'.'  'ini!   !'fiii:;t>- 

i. J  '  \'' ■''■-■ 
L..;  ;  :  .     >:.  ;    i-t::- 

i-nl  tiittm-8 

Hous.  holil    anil   hos- 
pital kitcht-nwan- 
OrnHinental    nut  li 

Work-  -    

W)r»>  products 

Bolts,  nut?,  washers, 

rivets.  M-rew  «.  ftc  .. 
tfun  parts  and  iHiuip- 

mont    - 

Stanii»Ml  and  pitsiKHl 

ii:tt.il  parts 

Ni.vl.ino   tool  r«rt?; 

<llf  S,  I'tC 

Oth«-r    machinery 

part^ 
Konsh  iT  ftnishtHl  ni»- 

r '('<»■  parts  in.  c  c)  . 
^t  .■. !      metal     work 

a\  ■■   I    )   

MrtJi  I  products  (n.e.c) 

■  ■  "'  '  K  ssn  t  tMPKa 

I  NUIH  ITS 

1  i  •  '  r  :  roduc»-d 
|>.»t,-  :  ''■■ !    

Kir»'»>H«l  cut  ifordsV, 

SchiK^I  furniture. 

Hoiisrliold  and  off.ce 
furniture 

K'l-st  '■  an  1  outdottf 
''.::•    f.r.'       

W  ;;  ;  'A  ^■  '.  i  '  r 
si~'..  ^.  if  .!;..  -.  .i:.  ! 
<<-r'  •  us .- 

\\   ...  :  .-.  r.t'iirrr' 

1  ;i!:;'-r  ;'  ■!■.  t-  :.. 
e   f 

T      ~      vs.       I  it  '      i   - 

^^  iM  i'  \<       k  .  ni.   '.tnd 

u  .     ;■.* ..  •  kau'  ma- 

(  tlllliTV 

Ap-icultural  niachin- 

erv 

OfRtv  and  household 

niathitiory... 

General   industrial 

mnehincry 

Klectric  motors  and 

genorators 

Ra.ho  transmitttrs 

and  n-eaivors    

Inleroffioc   coniniuni- 

cnt  on  syytem" 

Atir.T     trucks,    and 

'  *rs 

V     ■  -t 

liivtt* ........ 

Ships  


73,0^.''      4,&49    39.549 


!1, '•>  16^005 

10,.%;t|  6,S24 

I'.,  ^T'l  4."< 

lM.2««i  1,31.1 


2,066 
1,983 

•Jl 

.Ai  . 
167. 


349 
l,Mt 


(    -"I 
2-23.  Tk;      C,  !*->  12fi,  42.'.  1.113.136 


1--  l'<  12,3** 

S©.37u,  .'..^jy;  4,43R 

'  I 

•.N.v-U'  ?.'-23j  3,899 

1,1.  « 14  7,  .i'.i.V  70,'.r<4 

I  I 

M,5«>71  2.422  l-'.-<- 

105,071  1,^"  -•",  TWT 

142,(399  1  ,  lo  li.ina 


505 


.\««5.551 

.  -i.  V>4*    2'^\  *"-'  ^ 


2,:i« 
:,  ?,« 

1,  1,17 

M9 

2y 


.* 


4«5 


163,39tN 


! 


.1',  7C7       3,  575 


an,  72<>  it^,  w    2,.'.2fi        f**i 

66,  ls2     9, 74.S    37,  .'oO  .^9 


75, s,"G  i;. :i"    1.27:      !,:> 
r.i'-         11." 


w:.:'::'     :,"■ 


::i 


..  I  ;.  >'-^ 

•:<:\  1,  122  , 

-■;;(i  1, 1S3. 

\:\  1.0661 


■_■•**■ 

1,  ' ; ' 

1.535 

6,401 

47'' 

S82 

-  r  1 

3^.  y^' 

4 

r> 

107 

3»W| 

I-'l 

f.'c'r'a.'  Secu'i'y  A(}-'icv  .V:::  :.0':a.'  V  .;.:'■  .4d- 
mi-.:-:-a::0'Tr — R'pcr^:  c<  p'--j<cal  a^c  -n- 
vl-<h'rp-t  r)-i  r':.  o-;ir-o'- .r'  ;  ■  '  h''i'k  pro- 
Q^  :r".---Sa''<''-al    Mif'!":.a'V     -.-rai   J/' '-'■  f^d- 


TONE   iXP  fl.AT   rROrViT'ON 
ASI>  TROPfCT- 

I  iu^.*<i   .^tone,   san<i,  ■•■u.:    .r-ive; 

(rcbii  yards^ 

Cut-ioiw  pro»lucts 

Structural  clay  and  coiuritt'  pri'  ! 

urts     - 

1  recast  concrete  founiam.-.  it  ui  !.e^, 

etc 

Industrial  cere-!  '■  jr'viuits. 


Number  ol  unit= 
pn  duced 


Civil 


Mill 
tary 


SKWIS..    ANT'    y.*TTKtSS-MAKINO 
IRODLlTS 

(rarnients -- 

Heddinc 

Mattresses 

H ousehold  art icles 

Institutional  articles 

.•^urpicti!  dressings 

Flacs.  .  ., 

Other  sewing  articles  (n.  e  c. 


.).... 


ART    AND  CRAFT   ACTIVITIES 


Nfet.ll  craft  articles 

Wiiod  craft  articles  

Textile  craft  articles '-. 

( "cram  ic  craft  art  iclcs 

Blueprints,  graplis.  and  charts. 

Mai>'i       

['holographic  prints 

iH-sitfn  plates 

Bulletins  and  catalogs 

Poster  and  sign  desiiins 

I'oster  design  n'productions  — 

Scut|>t  ures 

Murals 


1, 9fi9.  756 

137, 105 

791.  (XI9| 

433 

197.121)'. 

67M>»9 

ass 

1.  27\  45.-. 

9,797 

9,  768.  s=;2 

31.  3:10 

«».  fi6.=i 

4.  fi.S2 

556,19tii 

51.  7S7 

1 
19,  5ft. 

1,071 

173.034 

ho 

241.90* 

39 

2.i.M3 

100 

129.939 

6,  lit) 

Iti.  289 

74) 

375.  34fi 

49,  7t« 

IN  27H 

,         725 

2.4«9.  174 

102, 122 

135.3«>» 

9.  30-5 

'•4*.  Oil 

45.000 

2H 

334 

3 

Miscellaneous  activities 


Number 
of  units 


.\iri'"rw  marking  devices  produo.'  1. 

Houndary  com's  pro<luc\-d 

Kance  eonos  phxluci>d    ... 

Corner  markers  produced — ..-.-. 

Wuid  s«K-ks  priwluced  

Transtniitinc  stations  supplied  with  emer- 
gency |>ower. ---      

M  usu-al  piTformanivs  given 

Musical  instruments  repaired— 

Library  b<»iks  cataloged 

l.il>rary  txHiks  repaired  or  n-novated i. 

Nutul-cf  of  hospitals  a<isisted 

\iniiUT  of  nurs«'ry  schools  assisted..* 

.Nlus«-uin  articles  cataloged — 

Mu.<«'um  articles  prepareil  or  renovated 

Kix)d  pres<'rved  (quarts  canned) 

Fi>od  pn's«'rved  (iK.und?  dric^^ . .  - 

Kecreational  and  playground  equipment  con 

-tructe  1  and  repaired 

T.aunlry  work  (iviunds) 

~';  n'S  repaired  (pairs' 

h.-aciiii:  placed  (linear  feeti 

i  Lii>d  preparation  activities: 
i-chool  lunches: 

.Number  of  schofils  served.. 
NumN-r  of  luncljes  served.. 
Resident  o-ntcrs: 

NuniU-r  of  centers  served.. 

Numfx^r  of  me-jls  served 

Nonresi  lent  i>rojfrts: 

Nural>er  of  units  s<>rved 

NumN^r  of  meals  s<-rvcd 


T»- 


4.n,vi 

179 

450 

34 

19 

2.9^7 

11.2tH 

1.353,1:14 

716,333 

S'.t2 

>*3 

M.  504 

23.076 

4«i7. 1S7 

3.'i,9y9 

5S.  174 

8,920.  ItVJ 

99,>44 

1. 240.  220 

.5.632 

27,  48*,  475 

440 

10, 757,  .M 

Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration 


EXTENSION   CF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

Of  ok:  \h   y.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   RE.":'.ZrZN  T.\Tr,  E,- 


\Vcd-i':<:.:y.  .V 


.bt.'  26,  1941 


T.\BLE  FROM   THE   N.\TION.^L   YOVTH 
ADMINISTR.\TION 


Mr.  WICKERSH.^M.  Mr  Spt  ,Vk^ 
under  leave  to  ex:end  n;y  re:r.a:k.^  ;r.  *; 
Record,  I  include  the  follcvi.ng  lao.c. 


Federal  Sscu'r.y  Agency,  National  Youth  Ad' 
mtntstratipti — Report  of  physical  accom- 
■pl\!>hment  on  the  out-of-school  work  pro- 
gram. Ok  ahoma,  fiscal  year  ending  June 


5-26 
3, 181,  491 


30;  1941 


I  Preliminary  report) 


Tyi: ;  of  activity 


NumlK-r 
ctimpltted 


New 
con- 
strue 
lion  or 
addition 


PlBt  IC  BIILDING3 


Total. 


.\dministrati 
Kiiucatioual 
Charitable, 
buildings. 
Social   and 

total 
ComnHinitv  - 
Other  public 
National     Vi 
buildincs,  ti 
Ke*i<len! 
Nonn'sii 
.Kdmi 
total.. 


vt-  and  ofTice  buildings.. 

liiildinits,  total  

>  lical,    and    mental 

t*al 

n  creational  buildings. 


rvice  buildings,  total. 

ulidings,  tc/tal . 

ah     .\dministration 

tal - 

nti  r  buildings. -total 
lint  National  Youth 
ulsiration  buildings, 


REIREATIO!  AL  .STRl  CTIRKS  A.ND 
A^'IIIIIFS 


t 


st.Hn  1 


ai  d 


ai  k 


Recreat:ona 
Band 

OUtd(H)| 

Shower 

turrs 
Blesche 

stadiui: 
Informal 

and  p: 
Recreational 
Tennis  C' 
Other  at 
Swimtm 
(loll  coil 
RoadsiU 
Furnitui 
Hiking  I 

paths  I 


r4     grandstands,     and 

n    bo«iths,    roadside, 

lielters 

ircasand  facilities: 

•<urls 

Ktic  courts 

I  g  and  wa<iing  pools. . 

■Si'S        

parks       

installed  in  park  areas 
ails.  bri<lle.  and  bicycle 
inear  fectt 


ROAD   J  ND   STBEJT   WORK 


AIRPORT 

Seaplane  lai: 
Other  airpoi 


a  1 


a  ) 


li: 


Soil-erosion 
Levees 

feet 
Ripraii 
Kiverh: 

bodi 
Drainijt: 

pi  IKS 

I.Tigat:! 

tiiivs 
Other 

feet , 
Dam 

pow 

Soil  ero 

Propa)?atif 

Bird 

( acres 
Stockmi 
Fish  ha 
Stockin; 
Forest  consi 
Fire  bre 

feet 
X  j-e-ob; 


ructures:  -  * 

bandshelb.    and 

theaters 

dn-ssing  room  struc- 


Is,  streets,  and  alleys 
iaducts '.'. 


Highways.  r|a 

(linear  ftn-i 
Bridges  and 
Culverts  .. 
Cur^'^.  gutt^s.  and  guardrails  (lin 

ear  feer 
Sid.,  walks  1 1 
Parking  are: 

ber).. 

Roadside  la 

cation  (liPi 
Street  signs 


near  feet ) 

?  and^  overlooks  (num- 

dscaping  and  beautifi- 

^T  f.vtV 

r.d  markers  placed 


AND  AIRWAT   WORK 

ling  facilities 

t  buildings 


CONSEl  VATIOX    ACTIVITIES 


ontrol: 
dembankmentsdinoar 


•iuare  yard?) 

k.  shore,  and  stream 

[iriivement  (linear  feelK 

ditches,   canals    and 

inear  feet^ 

1  ditches,  canals,  and 

linear  feet> 

c9  :ials  and  channels  (linear 


er  d 


a  i 


deluding  storage  and 
ims' .  ..1 

on  cmtrol  (acres) 

(),'  wildlife: 
1    pame    sanctuaries 


Liik 


bird  and  game 

heries 

fingerling  fish 

•.  ution: 
s  and  fire  trails  (linear 


j  TV  at  ion  structures.... 


84 


Recon- 
struc- 
tion or 
improve- 
ment 


1 
36 


31 

30 


46,860 


53,150 
105 
583 

11,727 
3,394 


1,142 
2.896 


2,070 
1,6<>3 


8,68fi 

25.0S0 

620 

107 
1.544 


2.000 

537 

I 

193.000 


21,955 
1 


73 


10 
29 


IS 
18' 


4 

3S 

11 

21 

94 

7 

33 
3 

"is" 

356 

12 

38 

3 

321 


36,936 

1 

82 

^630 
^6,965 


1,500 
3,032 


101 


12 
"3 
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Federal  Security  Agency.  fJat'-onal  youth  Ad- 
ministration—  Report  0/  p*iyncal  accom- 
plishment on  the  out -of -school  rrork  pro- 
gram, Oklahoma,  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  i94i— Continued 


1 

N  um  t>er 

1 

comj 

leted 

i              1 





'        TypeofKtiTity 

New 

Recon 

ODD- 

St  ruc- 

struc 

tion  or 

tinn  or 

improve- 

addition 

ment 

CONSERVATION   AmVITlES^-COn. 

For^t  cort«*rvation— CoDt.nued. 

C*learinp  and  gnibbine  (acres)   .. 

28.295 

16 

Tree  and  plant  nurs.  ries   acres;.. 
Trets  and  shrubs  planted 

PVBLIC  ITIIITIBS 

t> 

37C,  191 

\S  ater  supply:  Storage  tanks,  cis- 
terns, anf  res4Tvoir.« 

I 

1 

Sewage  and  sanitation: 

Ce-sspools     septic    tanks,    and 

sanitary  privies. 

22 

12 

Stonu  and  sanitary  siwers  (lin- 

ear feet  ^ 

3.5.898 

4.  *:<> 

Electric  or  onmnmnicatlon  facilities: 

Telephone    and    teleitrapi    lines 

(linear  fet'l )                        

53,171 

3,co;i 

T\7>c  0:  activity 


MCTAt  PROPICTS.  riRROrS  AKD  NON- 
FKRROVS 

Other  metal  fiirnittm'  

Hand  tools,  includllir  e<lced  tools 

lloii-sthold  and  hospital  kitehenware.. 
Bolts,  nut.s,  washors,  rivets,  strews, 
etc  

LIMBER  AND  LIMBER  rHODVCTS 

School  furniture 

Hoa«sehold  an.i  office  furniture 

Ku'tic  and  out<loor  furniture 

\Vo<k1  si^;ns 

Window  and  door  sashes,  frimes,  and 

scrt-ens     

Wooil  onlainers 

Luii.txT     products,     not     elsewhere 

ciivcred... 

MECHANICAI.    APPARATCS    AND    EQVIP 
MENT 


Number  units 
prodiiewl  and 
repaired— civil 


Pro- 
dui"e<l 


Re. 
painvl 


Oenoral  Indnsfrial  machinery 

E!<>ctric  motors  and  general ^r3 

Radio  transmitters  and  rectivers  — 
Interolliee  coiuinunication  systems.. 
Autos,  trucks,  and  tractor'^ 


15.382 

1.683 

l.%282 

17,280 


1.VM6 

14,455 

822 

30 

2.744 
45 

12 


109 

66 

9 


30 
86 
25 


1,226 


Typeofacthity 


Number 
unitspro- 
duc«>d  — 

civil 


JTONE  AKD  aXT  FRODrCTIOS  IXD  PRODUaS 

Crush«»il  .stone,  sand  and  gravel  (cubic  yards).  4.  201 

Stnictural  ctay  and  eoncrete  products 1.017 

Prircast  concrete  fountains,  benches,  etc...  ..  65 

SEWING   AND  M ATTRESS-MA^ IXO   PRODrCTS 

Ciarmenls — 5.5,  .SSf. 

Bedding "2.(W 

Hooseh4ild  articles — 522 

lost  itutional  articles —  65.060 

Flags 2 

Other  sewing  articlee,  not  elsewhere  covered.  65,  526 

ART  ANT>  CKAFT  ICTniTIKS 

Textile  craft  articles 345 

I'hotographic  prints.... 42,  452 


\c 


lOICi 


Federal  Secur:ii  Acr- 

miriistratio-r-,     K<  :   •■ :     c  '    p':,^;<j. 
piishment  on  the  out-of-i,chooi   ' 
gram.  Oklahorrui,   fiscal  year  rnc; 
30.  1941 — Continued 


Af.- 
Z  'O- 

June 


Type  ofactiv.iy 

Number 
of  unit; 

MISCELLANIOVS  ACTITITISS 

Airport  marking  lieviees: 

Boundary  cones  prcnluced 

44S 

Comer  marker*-  prxxluoed             ......... 

125 

2U0 

Kf<Teatiotial    and    playground    equipment 

constructed  an<l  re;«ired 

."^hiH's  repftire<l  (i«irs^  

Focci-preiwraiion  activities: 
Resident  centers: 

Number  of  centers  served 

Number  of  men  Is  .servifl 

em 

1,603 

P2 
71.34f* 

Activities  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration 


E X'l  F N .« I ( "> N    O F    R E M .''. Ix K < 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

IN    r:-;E  IIOUSE  Cl    I-'El'i-:EtENTAll\£S 


Wedne^cCii   \  ■  •  ",  h- 


: '' .,'  1 


T  \H:  F-  from   T>iF   N  ^TI'  -N  \l    Y' 
AliMINI~T:-:.\  I  H..N 


:n 


Mr  WTCKER-^H.^M  M:  Sp"aker, 
undrr  leave  tn  txu  iiq  my  umark.*;  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  tables; 

Federal  Security  Agency,  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration— A^umbcr  of  worksliop  pro- 
duction units  in  operation,  out-of-school 
tuork  programs,  August  1941 


Type  ol  production 


Total 

Machine  and  nietai  vorkin^:,  total 

Machine  shop ^. 

Shi-<n  metal 

Welding. 

Foundry 

Forge  and  blacksmith 

Radio  and  electrical,  total 

Ra<lio 

Ekctrical X 

Automotive -and  mechanical,  total 

Automotive  maintenance  and  repair 
Farm  implements  and  equipments. 
Aviation  services 

Woodworking,  total 

Pattemmaking 

Joinery 

Other  woodworking 

Sewing,  total 

Industrial ^ 

Domestic 

Drafting  and  mapmaking 

Production  rf  construction  materials.... 
Food  production 


.^» 


NunitifT 
units 

ol 

1 
rnn<^l  Okla 
States  ihouia 

4,282 

117 

l.t«7 

26 

368 

335 

273 

31 

90 

5 
10 
7 
3 
1 

261  1 

4 

15.5 
106 

1 
3 

348  1 

12 

29« 
13 

12 

ao 

- 



875 

26 

.59 

42 
774 

907 

6 

2 

18 

34 

2&5 
652 

6r, 

33 

322 

34 

1 

6 

Federal  Secur  :.i  \gc'u-c  Nc.tir-a:  Vc;.-'-  Ad- 
ministratic-  s  •.."^.'^'•'  r  •  i:>' K.'h<^p  v  - 
duction  units  f-  (>;>< -ario-i  o.:-  '-^r':  >  ,i 
uork  programs    A..c..~:   .'•.'.'      t    :.',.:. 1:1  J 


Type  of  production 

Nunit  er  0 
units 

1 
United, (Hla 
SUtcs  .honia 

Oftft  activities 

(iraphic  acliv  ities- 

M  Lsirllaneous  iiroduction,  total 

87    

80  1 

246  j           « 

In'histrial  laundry 

Indust rial  f-raniic*  and  enamelw  are 

Industrial  weaving      . 

Other  pro<luclion  activities 

67    

21    

10    

148             6 

Federal  Security  Agency  Vcn  '.0;  Y  ;.r'  .4  :'- 
rntnisfrafjon — Number  o]  Sat.i-  .u.  Y-  ..:'. 
Administration  out-of-sc)io<.  .  i-^c'i 
youth  placed  m  pniatc  emplcn^meut — Out- 
of-schocl  uork  program,  January  through 
September  1941 


Type  of  iudtisiry 


Private  employment,  total. 


NiimNr  of 
youth 


fnitH 
States 


'  tes    4.»IS 
Manufacturing  indtistricf,  total j,.   84.855        671 


FiMxi  and  kindr^l  iirtMlucis,  ana 
tobacco  .     J. 

Tevi  lie  aud^ext  lie  priMiicts  . .  J. 

LuhiNt.  tumilure,  and  finishea 
lumU'r  products   .  J. 

PaiHT  and  alliol  |>r<)dticls  . .. 

Print  Kii-.    pub.Lshiug,    and    alliK 

Industrie";  .  

Rayon  and  alliol  products   ._ 
CheniicjU  i>ro<lucLs  (excluding  rayoi 

and  allie<l  prrxluctsi  

Petroleum  and  e»»al  pro«lucts 

Rubber  pnxliicls  

i,<'atlier  an<l  I  •itthvT  pnolucls  .. 
Stone,  clay,  and  gla.s!f  proilucts  . 
Iron  and  st<fl  and  tlieir  pruduci 

(excluding  machinery '    . 
Noiifernms  iiieial-  and   their  j 

uct-  (e\clu<!iiig  machinery).. 
FlettricaJ    macliinery   and   equi 

mcnt 

Agricultural  m!>chinery  and  equi] 

nient 

Metal-working      machinery      an 

eijuipmeni   

Other  machinery  and  equipment.. 
Aircraft  and  i>arts    - 
Automobiles  and  automobile  equi 

mcnt 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repaii 

inc 
Railmail  and  other  transixirtatioi 

eijuiptnent .  - 

Other  luanufaciuring  industries 

Nonmanufacturing  industries,  total 


Agriculture,  foivsfry  (excluding  log- 
King),  and  fishing . 

Minine,  quarrying,  and  (letroleui^ 
product  ion 1. 

Construction.. I. 

.\ir  trans [xirtat ion  and  sf'rvice I. 

Railroads   iiitei-^liiH  1  . 

OtJier  transiHjrtstion  and  services 

Telephone,  tekcrapb,  and  relate< . 
services 

Electric,  gas.  and  other  local  publiii 


W 
} 


lit  lilt  iis 


ih-state. 
lUMiug  domes  >- 


tic  SlTVKr) 

Domestic  s«TVic*  ... 

Other  Qoumanufacturing  industriea; 

Indiistry  not  yj-ecifie"! ' 


9,252 
14.832 

8,«7 
2.3I» 


Okia 
bom  a 


2.278 
3,225 
6,43V 


1.040 
6,73(1 


1,961 


717 


\.i.\  ::f,    2, 2M 


'  Includes  an  estimate  for  youth  wboae  re 
k-aving  were  not  rtporled. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KKi  ('1:0 


Employment  Situation  at  the  Illinois 
Ordnance  Plant 


f:XTLNSl<  N  OF  r;r:MARK3 

(  ; 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN    V'.'.F.   }'.    >:'~Ef'>    I- r^rTiE  ■F'.'TATIVE-; 


\\\d::...duu    :."   '•■■■:h::   2'^  I'.'il 


P.n'C'.n   FT~"M    THE   OFFK^E   OF   PHODUC- 
TIviN   MANAOrlMENT 


M:  ,  BISHOP.  Mr  SP'  Mkt:-.  uml  r 
!f.i'.''  '  ■  ■  v-Tid  my  rcniark^  iri  th--  Rexukd 
I  \r.c :  .iif  :i  !''port  fr-m  thi'  0:!i,  e  of 
P:iK;ui":iin  M;in:ici  m-':!* .  vt'.A'wc  to  the 
-rr.;:'  -vir.'!;'  Mtua*.:on  at  t:ie  Illinois 
O;  vir-i.^t-.c  P;ai^.t  in  ir.y  cr.z'.t  .~>;nniil  dis- 

Th;>  rt'p.-irr  is  in  itply  to  iry  iiqiif-t 
for  all  mvt-' :ya',:i)ri,  .itvJ  i..';'  tiv  t-'.ib- 
li.vhip.t;  of  a  ci'Tir^ii'>'  P''.;  'v  w^lh  respect 
tn  finpli  ynv  r/  by  \\:r  ex-- u' .\-.  s.  respon- 
sib'.f  ivv  tiif-^  sucC''-,>lu!  op-'.'a'ii  11  tu  ':■..> 
plan'. 

Omcr  ov  PHoof.  t:    n  M.vn.\gl;.:i  .\"r 
ir,i-';;';c.'i  •••    /^    C     November  21    l.-il 
H    V.    C     \V    BLsii.ii. 

//    ;,  s.      ■  H-  p-^entatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr  \R  Mr    15:-}!. !i      I  enclose  a   report  pre- 

p.iv.  .1  hv  thf  Emplrymer.t  Service  en  hiring 

p   ;:,.'•-  :r,  r<-iu;«T*!nii  w.th  th"-'  c-^r.^tructif.n 

c:f    ti.c   Cr.i')    0:cV..ircl    s  rdi-.^ivcc    p'..i:.'.    about 

n;:p.  ,ir  'hr  t!:.-  u'..~.iti.=factcry  situation 
v:.;i  h  fx.  •-■''.  :ir  th.it  tir.-.e  h:i.=  bct-n  substan- 
t;  I'.'.v  (-■  :;•.■.  ti 

I:  V  I!  ':..ivt>  any  further  que^tlon?  or  recel%-e 
R!.v  ;ur  h-  I  comp'.a;r.t.~.  I  hcpe  ycu  will  let  me 
k:.    A 

t^ . : .  r   r  I  !  V  '.'   '.;:'- 

En 'A  IN-  M   M\rt;n- 

the  Plant  sue  Boa-d. 


nr-iR-r    rv    :  u-.'K---';-r:  v    .s:t;-\::    v    a:    c  p.  \n 
(- •    'nr.;i    :  >.Kf     i:  :   .    i:'.;n\n    t     ;;  '.n;    con- 

I:.  \,  A  :  :.'.Ki-.i  reus  reports  regarding  diffi- 
culties ariiiii^'  from  the  rtferral  of  workers  to 
the  ahrve  subject  project,  it  was  considered 
adv.  able    :    r    a    :  i  prtsrntative    of    the    labor 

si:r;.;v  .  f!i.  ■  :  "  ;  v:-;'.  the  pUiiit  site  and  deicr- 
n..:.i    :l.<   ,1-    -Ml  conditions. 

(."'.■.(-•cr  W  HtpltT.  of  the  reclonal  staff, 
pr  re.  .leu    '      M-it'      :;     I.'.        ■-    Octcber   28. 

1'.'4;   .i:.d  -per.:  '.hv  :   :i  v\.:'.^  3  days  in  south- 

v:  :.    i:i::u.? 

Y'r.:-  t  lU  vinK  aid;"  uiu.i;-  w  ve  interviewed 
d'.;:  .:;c   th:<  period: 

p.-:.    V    C-^-ri\..::\    f:e'.  1   -i;p-.  p.  .-^  r,   lUincls 

SM'e  E:t;;!  \\v.v\.:   ^rrv,;e. 


M.ix  C!.-i!nberlain.  manager.  \\\.-:  Frank- 
f.  r:     rf;  e    Illinois  State  Employment  Service. 

L.:  1--.  PtTriiie,  manager,  Hernn  office,  Illinois 
S-.i  ^    E:r.pl--yment  Service. 

Mr.  J.  Brcwn,  assi.-tant  administrator  for 
Williamson  County  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration. 

Clint  a  in  Moreland.  State  field  representa- 
tive   W     .■;  Projects  Administration. 

Mr  T.  Wiiitc.  representative.  United  Mine 
Workers  (C.  I.  O.). 

Mr.s.  Wooda  Hill,  fenior  interviewer.  Marion 
ofTice.  Illinois  State  Employment  Service. 

J  hn  Sandnra,  senior  interviewer.  Marion 
cfBre.  Illinois  State  Employment  Service. 

Mr.  F.  Juli.in.  senior  Interviewer,  Marion 
ofSce.  Illinois  State  Employment  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  above  personal  inter- 
views, a  conference  was  held  at  the  adminis- 
trative office  of  the  ordnance  plant  on  October 
33.  1941,  with  the  f  llcwing  In  attendance: 

Ben  Overman,  field  supervisor,  Illinois  State 
Employment  Service. 

Link  Perrlne.  manager,  Herrin  office,  lUi- 
nci    S'  re  Employment  Service, 

Cfilcntl  Ware,  general  manager,  Sherwin- 
W.lhams  Co. 

Captain  Butcher,  representative.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board 

!•  John  Healey.  United  States  Army 
Ordnance. 

Thoma.c  Fancher.  perso^iriPl  director.  Sher- 
\\  ::!-WillK>ms  Co. 

Piul  Pod'.vers,  personnel  director,  Boyle  & 
H'    ;  V   C"     (construction  contractors). 

E  :.  D.i'.e.  district  representative.  Hod 
f  .  '  &  Common  Laborers  Union  (Amer- 
;i  ■•.  Federation  of  Labor). 

In  private  interviews  and  during  the  con- 
ference an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
with  respect  to  the  following: 

(1)  Tlie  geographical  distribution  of  work- 
ers referred  to  the  contractor  to  date.  Is  it 
true  that  a  larse  percentage  of  employees 
now  on  this  project  are  from  out  of  State  or 
conversely  is  it  true  that  the  employees  have 
all  been  drawn  from  the  three  counties, 
Williamjon,  Jackson,  and  Franklin.  Ill  ? 

(2)  Is  the  employment  service  performing 
any  useful  function  In  this  situation  or  is 
the  service  absorbing  the  blame  for  a  con- 
dition which  they  cannot  control  because 
they  are  forced  to  issiie  referral  cards  for 
any  workers  referred  to  them  by  union  busi- 
ness agents? 

(3)  is  it  true  as  reported  that  members  of 
the  Unit -d  Mine  Workers  (Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Orcanizaticns)  who  constitute  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  area  are  being  discriminated  against  by 
American  Federation  of  Labor  business 
acents? 

The  following  now  obtains: 

(1)  The  attached  chart  prepared  by  the 
Marion  office  of  the  Illinois  State  Employ- 
ment Service  furnishes  a  geographical  dis- 
tribution by  occupational  classification  tor 
all  workers  reftrred  by  the  employment  office 
to  October  25.  1941. 

(2)  The  geographical  distribution  of  work- 
ers IS  ba-ed  oil  the  place  of. residence  stated 
by  the  applicants  at  the  time  of  referral. 
There  is  some  .'•usptcion  that  applicants  have 
furnished  false  information  regarding  legal 
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but  the   employment  service   has 

extreme  caution  in  making  referrals 

a  worker  is  found  to  have  made  a 

^ent  he  is  referred  baCk  to  the  busi- 

t  for  clearance.     The  employment 

confident    that    the   report    is   at 

;rcent  accurate. 

nayor'5  cc  uncil.  composed  of  mayors 
)  vns  and  cities  in  Williamson.  Frank- 
Jackson  Counties,  formerly  insisted 
vorkers  should  be  drawn  from  these 
I,  since  this  was  the  distress  area 
the  project  had  been  set  up  and 
sufficient  workers  to  entirely  man 
Opposed  to  this  view  was  the  Ameri- 
ation  of  Labor  representatives,  who 
on    referring   workers  from   a    more 
area  included  in  their  Jurisdiction, 
objection  was  raised  by  the  hod  car- 
„   common   laborers'   representative, 
sted   .that    members    of    his    union 
referred  from  an  area  comprising 
t^es  in  southern  Illinois. 

above  situation  has  been  clarified 

past  10  days,  and  the  mayor's  coun- 

w-  agreed  to  the  referral  of  workers 

side  the  three-county  area. 

mayor's  council  has  appointed  com- 

each  community  to  verify  places  of 

for  all  applicants  for  common-labor 

procedure  will  be  to  forward  lists 

itdividuals  approved  by  the  union  as 

;or  referral  to  the  community  ccm- 

for    verification.     It    is   planned   to 

a  pool  of  qualified  laborers,  who  will 

by  the  employer  only  after   their 

residence  has  been  certified  by  the 

ittees. 

Employment   Service   is   perform- 

ictly  clerical  function  in  furnishing 

s  approved  by  union  business  agents 

USES    320.    referring    them    to 

yer.     There    Is    no    possibility   of 

this    procedure    since    the    unions 

are    jealous    of    their    prerogatives 

not  permit  the   employment   office 

.    workers  or   to   designate   the   geo- 

1   area  from  which  they  should  be 
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1   parties  concerned   in   this   project 

nimous   In   declaring   that   the   Em- 

t  Service  is  a  stabilizing  Influence  In 

and    they   resist    the    sugges- 

the  business  agents  refer  workers 

to  the  employer.     It   was  stated   at 

fefence    held   on    October   30.    1941, 

•  he  Employment  Service  were  to  with- 

this  situation  a  riot  would  result. 

1   parties  assured   the   regional   office 

tative  tha,t  the  Employment  Service 

an  excellent  Job  and  Is  receiving  a 

Of  criticism   in   the   community. 

Perrine.  manager  of  the  office,  was 

y  praised  by  both  management  and 

1  epresentatives    for    fair    and    honest 

of  this  difficult  situation. 

is  the  consensus  of  the  persons  In- 

d  that  from  this  point  on  the  proj- 

operate   smoothly   as   far   as    labor 

is    concerned    and    that    all    unem- 

In   the  southern   Illinois  area   will   be 

1  air   consideration    in   the   referral    of 
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Referrals  to  lllinoit  ordnance  plant   to  Oct.  25,  1941,  inclusive — Continued 
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Uiiitfcd  Slates,  Britain  Form  Post  War 
Policy 

EXTENSION   (I     REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

(-F    .MICHIGAN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  P EPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  November  26,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM    TIJENf.-,    YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  WOODHIFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undt;  .,  u.e  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  James  B  Rcston.  from 
the  New  York  Times  ol  November  18. 
1941: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  November  18 
1941  i 

United  States.  BRrrAiN  Form  Post-Wae  Pol- 
ICT— Plan  Economic  Conxessions  To  As- 
suRi:  Peace — Dratt  Accord  on  Lend-Lease 
Repayment 

(By  James  B.  Restoni 

W.ASHiNGTON,  November  17.— The  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  learned 
today,  have  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  c.impletion  of  an  important  agree- 
ment on  the  broad  economic  principles  that 
they  intend  to  fellow  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  negotiations  now  going  on.  mainly  in 
London,  to  reach  a  master  agreement  on 
the  settlement  of  Britain's  lend-lease  obli- 
gation, it  Is  understood  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  a^ked  the  British  Government  to 
cooperate  in  post-war  plan  to  remove  restric- 
tions en  the  free  flow  of  International  trade 
and  to  give  all  nations  fair  access  to  essential 
raw  materials  ccntrolled  by  Britain. 

This  was  interpreted  in  authoritative  quar- 
ters today  as  meaning  that  the  United  States 
was  asking  Britain,  as  part  of  the  lend-lease 
agreement,  to  reconsider  her  Empire  prefer- 
ential-tariff  program  as  defined  by  the  Ot- 
tawa .Agreement  of  1832,  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote International  trade  and  International 
peace, 

UNTIED  ST.'.ILj  -a.  VLD  il.VKE  CONCESSIONS 

Two  other  vital  factors,  however,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  stressed  In  a  State  De- 
partment memorandum  to  London :  ( 1 )  That 
the  United  States  was  not  asking  Britain  and 
her  Empire  to  make  economic  concessions 
without  an  assurance  that  this  country 
would  make  similar  concessions,  and  (2) 
that  the  United  States  recognized  that  the 
aims  of  this  economic  plan  could  be  realized 
only  after  a  transitional  period  in  time  of 
peace. 


This  declaration  of  intentions,  which 
both  governments  are  expected  to  make  pub- 
lic wirhin  2  montlis.  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States  will  be  repaid  for  the  lease-lend 
material,  and  the  second  is  the  post-war  plan 
that  Is  expected  to  form  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic peace. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  details  of  the 
lease-lend  master  agreement,  but  It  is 
understood  that  the  British  will  repay  in  part 
by  services  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  this  country  has  a.'-ked 
them  to  accept  the  principle  that  the  United 
States  may  use  any  British  naval  base  that 
we  consider  vital  to  our  eecurity,  and  they 
have  agreed  to  this  suggestlori. 

Two  ideas  are  apparently  dominating  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
this  question:  First,  if  Britain  and  her  allies, 
with  the  support  of  the  United  States,  win 
this  war,  they  must  not  lose  the  peace;  sec- 
ond, the  best  way  to  keep  from  losing  the 
peace  is  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  equita- 
ble world  ecrnomic  structure  now. 

A  beginning  on  this  plan  was  made  during 
the  meeting  between  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  when  they 
issued  the  so-called  Atlantic  Charter.  Article 
IV  of  the  charter  stated: 

"They  [the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain |  will  endeavor,  with  due  respect  for  their 
e.Mstin^  obligations,  to  further  the  enjoyment 
by  aU  States,  great  or  small,  victor  or  van- 
quished, of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
which  are  needed  fqr  their  economic 
prosperity  " 

The  purpose  of  the  present  negotiations  Is. 
In  part  at  least,  to  lay  plans  for  ImplemenUng 
this  article  of  the  charter.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
this  declaration.  The  phra.^^e  "with  due  re- 
spect for  their  existing  obligations."  which 
was  Inserted  by  the  British  Cabinet.  ha.s 
troubled  these  offlcials  ^.ho  believe  that  a  real 
economic  peace  can  be  obtained  only  if  all  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  world  are  prepared 
to  reconsider  their  existing  obligations. 

fuLJTICAL   REASONS    CURB  BRITAIN 

It  is  recognized  here  that  there  are  sound 
political  reasons  why  Britain  cannot  scrap  her 
existing  obligations  at  this  time,  but  these 
officials  apparently  believe  that  unless  all  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  solve  the 
political  and  economic  problems  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  equitable  peace  the  world 
may  again  be  faced  In  another  generation 
with  another  great  armed  conflict. 

Consequently,  officials  in  both  coluntrles 
are  coming  to  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  must  work  not  only  for 
freer  trade  and  free  access  to  the  world's  raw 
materials  but  m.ust  at  the  same  time  lay  plans 
to  synchronize  the  return  of  both  countries 
and  both  hemispheres  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy to  one  of  peacetime. 

Without  any  serious  consideration  of  fed- 
eration, about  which  there  IB  so  mtich  drhw- 
Ing-room  conversatior.,  r. 


ii',:;  ;i.  t :. , 


these  officials  are  agreed  that  It  It  up  to  them 
to  plan  an  equal  return  to  peaceful  ways,  to 
prevent  sudden  oscillations  of  trade  In  one 
Country  from  creating  havoc  111  the  other, 
and  to  prevent  selfish  nationalistic  policies 
from  hampering  the  recovery  Qf  the  whole 
western  world. 

It  Is  further  realized  that  alter  the  war 
Britain  and  the  United  States  ifaust  adopt  a 
policy  of  agreeing  on  whether  to  subsidliie 
goods  and  services,  on  what  kin0  of  interna- 
tional monetary  system  there  1^  to  be.  and 
on  what  tariffs  are  to  be  reduce^  and  by  bow 
much. 

OPPOSING    IDEAS    FORESl»;N 

It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Labor  and 
Conservative  members  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment or  the  high-tariff  and  low-tariff  factions 
in  this  country  will  readily  asyee  on  these 
questions,  but  there  is  surprising  unanimity 
en  the  premise  that  some  sort  of  agreement 
on  these  fundamental  points  mult  be'reachcd. 

Officials  of  both  Governments  now  concede 
that  the  United  States  and  Britain  contrtb- 
uted  greatly  to  the  wave  of  economic  and 
political  nationalism  that  preceded  this  war. 
De-pite  the  growing  realization  of  the  Inter- 
dependence of  industry  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  the  United  Stales 
passed  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of 
1922,  which  reduced  the  number  of  ccmmcxl- 
Ities  on  the  free  list,  increased  the  rates  on 
agricultural  products.  «nd  authorized  the 
President  to  revise  the  tariff  rates  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Tariff  Commi.'-sion's  reports  on 
foreign  trade. 

In  1930  tlie  Smoct-Hawley  bill  raised  the 
rates  again  on  one-quarter  ol  t£he  schedules. 
By  1932  more  than  20  nations  had  revised 
their  tariffs  as  measures  of  reprisal  against 
the  United  State.*^  ,-,nd  .•  ..■•  t-ne rally  concec.  d 
that  the  Smoot-K,\^.- ;,  .*\  ■  ,ed  directly  t.  ;;,t 
protectionist  policy  that  the  British  dev.b<d 
at  Ottawa  In   1932. 

The  present  administration,  under  Secre- 
tary Of  State  Ccrdell  Hull,  aljempied  with 
some  success  to  relieve  the  Ineyitable  coase- 
quences  of  economic  nationalism,  and  it  Is 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  administration 
to  continue  that  trend  at  the  end  ot  th<    war. 


Centra!  Valley  Project 


EXIE.N^ION    (iF    I-;PMARKS 

C'F 

HON,  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF    CALir<   KM  • 

VS   niF   iiOf-E  OF   RFi  1   L-E.N  r.'\TIVE:S 


F  .day,  Novembi'r  21    1941 
I 

Mr.  WILCII  M-  Sp- uk.T,  the  preat 
s<_aport  c.;y  c:  fcaii  F.hiic.^'o  i^  v.taiiy 
interested  in  the  Centra!  Wiilcy  pr(  ject, 
and  from  the  beginning  ha.'^  b<.en  in  the 
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for-fron'  iri  a  l-ri-:,  up.;:!i  fuht  to  save 
over  a  rr.:li:Mr.  acres  of  some  of  the  most 
fertilt'  ,sn;l  m  ihc  u  i:!d  fr  m  the  intru- 
sion of  >.al:  ■A.i"'  ;■  fi^'ni  S.m  Franci.-co 
B.tv  'Ahich  no\«,   rr:*  naces  it. 

T!u'  C'^ntral  Vali'-y  project  will  serve 
la.'L"  ari'as  m  'he  Sacianiento  and  S.m 
,'.i::-  v>  (.;'  Cahfnrn.a  ly;np  b  •- 
tvs.-.  n  ih-  l.'(:-h.;:!>  of  the  SiU'ra  Ntvada 
and  thf  Coast  Rar-.'--'  M' untains  and  ex- 
tending: f:  ::;  I^d.;::;^  n  th.e  north  to 
B.ik  ■:•  n-  ai  en  n>'  .-.  u  h. — a  distance  of 
cr.'V  400  .-r.hts.  Th'-se  two  \alieys.  with 
a  (■  ;'.r7.'  :.  d'  Ma  ;n  the  middle,  embrace 
IHO','0  ;Cj,.a;e  rr.  1  >  c.f  t-'!  ■.•i!'>-y.  an  area 
equal  to  the  c<  ir.b.r.'  fl  s:7  '  oi  Massachu- 
setts. Cornocticur.  Rhod.-  I  land,  and 
half  of  New  Jt  r>t  V. 


This   vast   empirt*^ 


■  1 


J:aquin 


and  Sacramento  Valleys — la  traversed  Us 
Icntuh  by  two  d.fTerent  larce  navigable 
rivers,  each  emptying  intu  Sin  F.aiicisco 
Bay,  which  itself  is  an  aim  ni  tiv  Pacific 
Octa:i  70  miles  iontj  anci  aj.'Hrcxiinately 
9  miles  in  wid'h  Thv  f  :cc  r  i  th--  Pacific 
Ocean  beh-nd  th;:,  j^rear  b  .iy  cJ  water 
has  overcome  the  fresh-wa:;r  flew  m 
the.<;e  rivers.  During  the  dry  .Himir.er 
sea'^on.  when  there  is  practically  m.  run- 
off from  the  mountain.^,  tiu'  i.v:>  aie 
very  low  ar.d  !=a!t  water  extcr.d.>  up  the 
Sarram.ento  River  almost  to  the  city  of 
S:)cram»'ntn,  wi;  (h  is  60  n;;les  n'nth  of 
San  Francisco  K  ,y 

In.  the  scuthiein  San  Jiiaqui:^.  Valley 
the  surfaro  waters  long  ago  were  appro- 
priated for  irrigation.  Already  in  (xcess 
of  .SO  nno  acres  of  iaiul  had  bt  en  de- 
stroyed, and  eventually  200,000  acres  cf 
highly  deveIo;-ud  lands  w.th  an  annual 
yi- ai  m  tx  >.v.-,  of  $20  000,000  w  :h  cf 
cr(-i;>  wcukt  h.ave  had  to  be  aban.doned 
to  p:oduc;;cn  if  prompt  rehef  had  not 
been  iLiiven.  L  kewise  m  C.  ntra  Costa, 
Sacraniento,  San  Joaquin,  and  Solano 
Countie.s  th--  productivity  cf  another  400.- 
COO  acres  of  rich  land  was  dcerr.ui  to 
dfstiuction  tvom  salt  waier, 

This  salt-water  intrusion  will  be  over- 
come tliroui;h  stabilizinc  the  flow  cf  'he 
Sacrament  )  and  San  Joaquin  Rivris  by 
impounding  their  waters  b  "limd  the 
Shasta,  Keswu'k.  and  Fii.int  D.ims  now 
undtu-  construction. 

San  Fi-ancisco.  built  on  a  penin.-ula. 
has  always  realized  it  cannot  live  by  it- 
self. Its  success  and  future  depend  upon 
the  pros{XMity  and  safety  of  th.e  ad.'acent 
territory— the  Sacramento,  San  Joaqu.n. 
Livermore.  Napa.  Sonoma,  and  Santa 
Clara  Valleys. 

A.  an  mie^zral  part  of  the  Centra:  Val- 
ley project,  estimated  to  cost  $264,000  CCO, 
tli-'ie  is  included  great  hydroelectric 
po-.ver  pkints  capable  of  developms  450,- 


OCO    k.lowatts 


of    electricity    from 


rh 


Sim  :a  and  Kf  swick  Dams  on  the  Sacra- 
nien.:,-!  R.ve:-,  The  construction  of  trans- 
nii->;on  lines  to  brine  this  power  to  Anti- 
cch.  m  the  S.in  Francisco  Bay  area,  has 
also  always  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  rs  the  record  and 
conimi'tee  hoarincs  v.'tl!  .-Iv'-.v. 

Nearly  every  Mem.b  r  of  to?  California 
deles^ation  who  has  lab  :eJ  for  ihis  prtwt 
projtct  through  the  years  has  contend-d 
that  the  construction  of  these  transmis- 
sion lines  will  bring  to  the  Governnvnt  of 
the  United  States  the  best  possible  re- 
turn upon  itvS  investment.  This  matter  is 
not  a  part  of  the  aee-old  question  of 
public  ownership  versus  private  owner- 


ship, and  such  a  fal.-e  cont.ent;on  should 
r.ci  be  ini'Ct^.'d  raiu  this  matter.  The 
construction  oi  tlie.>e  transmission  lines 
immediately  by  the  Federal  Government, 
a>  It  ha.>  al\vav>  b'  en  intended,  will  as- 
sure cheap  rural  electrification  as  well  as 
power  0  th.e  steel  plants  and  other  in- 
dustries ai  Pittsburg,  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  to  the  large  shipbuilding  plants 
located  on  the  shore  lines  of  that  county, 
as  \'.ell  a.-  other  shipyards  and  war- 
emeigencv  indu..trics  on  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

If  this  policy  is  deviated  from  it  will  be 
ncces;<ary  for  the  Government  to  sell 
power  at  the  dams  at  "dump  rate"  prices, 
and  thus  not  secure  a  proper  return  on 
its  large  investment.  No  time  should  be 
lost  by  the  Government  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  transmission  lines.  The 
consumers  are  already  there,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  is  now  neces- 
sary to  bnng  75,000  kilowatts  of  Boulder 
Dam  power  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
San  Franc  ~  Bay  area  to  meet  present 
demands  W.ia  the  continued  develop- 
ment ci  d -fense  industries  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  imperative  that  no  time  be 
lo<t  between  the  completion  of  the  power 
plaiit.>  and  th.ese  transniis.sion  lines. 


Farm  E.tports  Decline 
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ARTICLE     FKOM     Bt'RE.^r     OF     FOREIGN 

CHOPS  .AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 

ST.ATES     DEP.\HTMKN'T     IF     AGRICUL* 
rvHE 


Mr,  MrGREGOR      Mr.  Speaker,  under 

hnve  to  ext-'t^.d  vr.y  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
OPD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
fiom  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Com.merce  of  th>'  D  ■partment  of  Aericul- 

tttre: 

i  Fr  re.  Bureau  cf  Frreieii  Crops  and  Com- 
ir.-rcp  pf  ti.e  U  S  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 1 

FSP.M     rxI^rO.TS     DECLINE 

.'^-Cf^rdin;;  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture <  Bureau  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Com- 
merce, during  the  fiscal  year  1940^1,  larm 
export.s  declined  to  their  lowest  level  since 
1871-72.  or  In  69  years.  Competitive  farm 
import.s.  however,  increased  over  last  year 
and  the  year  before.  Following  are  the 
tr.ide  fiL-ures  for  the  In'^t  3  years: 

Competitive 
Floral  year:         F -.'m    ezpo'ts  imports 

19;38-39 $e8a.  000.  000  $486,000,000 

1939-40 783.000.000  571.000.000 

1940  41 350.CO0.C0O  628,  COO, 000 

t;-.;s  ye.ir  was  only  the  second  time  on 
r; T  ^rd  That  agricultural  exports  were  ex- 
cel ded  in  volume  by  imports  of  competitive 
acricultur.il  products  from  other  countries. 
Or.e  (  f  the  chief  Increases  in  competitive 
imports  v.-.i.s  In  wool,  which  Jumped  from 
162  000  000  pound.-  m  1939-40  to  473,000.000 
pounds  :n  1940  41  In  the  same  period  coco- 
nut-cil  impor-.s  increa,-ed  from  320,000.000 
pounds  to  372  000,000  pcands. 
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ARTICtE  BY  JOHN  S  KNIGHT.  EDITOR  OF 
THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


?njd 
up 


Mr.  I  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
markslin  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowiniJ  article  by  John  S.  Knight,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

I  From  [the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  November  23, 
19411 

THE  EDrrOR'S  NOTEBOOK 

Hitler  must  be  having  a  pretty  good 
hese  days. 

hat  he  sees  from  across  the  Atlantic 
)old  and  brave  United  States  of  Amcr- 
land  that  is  pledged  to  save  England 
Hitlcri?m  for  all  time  to  come,  being 
at    the   point   of   a    gun   by   a    labor 
powerful  enough  to  tell  the  President 
jjjmp  In  the  lake  and  get  away  with  It. 
are  no  John  L.  Lewises  in  Germany, 
there  are  no  outspoken  critics  cf  the 
egime  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  occu- 
^Quntries.     All     of     them     have     been 
by  the  concentration  camp  or  the 
^uad. 
a  system  is  utterly  repugnant  to  us. 
complete    conflict   with  everything 
have  been  taught  since  our  grade- 
days.     We  love   the  liberties  and  the 
s  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  and 
of  Rights.     Our  Republic  Is  governed 
certain  democratic  processes,  which  we  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  after  years  of 
them  for  granted      A  democracy  may 
provide  the  most  efficient  government, 
its  people  are  aroused  to  a  definite 
Ion  of  their  blessings,  it  Is  likely  to 
e  most  enduring. 
Hitler  wouldn't  understand   that.     He 
cmpletely  contemptuous  of  democracy  as 
nd  when  we  stop  to  view  some  of  the 
and  tragic  aspects  cf  our  defense  pro- 
e  would  only  be  indulging  in  a  bit  of 
self -delusion  if  we  did  not  admit  that 
has  every  reason  to  wear  a  very  broad 
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s  Why:   Jchn   L    Lewis   informs   the 

fs  Mediation   Board  that   he   mtxst 

closed  shop  in  the  captive  coal  mines 

1  will  be  produced. 
President  proceeds  to  write  Mr,  Lewis 
ing  that  he  be  a  nice  boy  and  help  the 
us  beat  Hitler. 

Lewis  informs  the  President  that  he's 
for  keeps  this  time  and  that  it's  the 
rhcp  or  nothing. 

President  sends  Mr.  Lewis  four  more 

pleading  with  him  not  to  run  out  on 

ntry  In  Its  hour  cf  need. 

Lewis  tells  the  President  what  to  do  in 

ihort  and  homely  Anglo-Saxon  words. 

President  finally   browbeat*  the  steel 

Into   agreeing   to  accept  either   ol 

the  alternative  peace  plans — freezing  of  the 

4iop  at  its  present  status  in  the  indus- 

submlsslon  of  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 


Lewis  says  he's  not  interested  In  any 
( ircy    settlement     based     upon     those 


open 
try  or 
tlon. 
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emerg 
terms 
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huge 
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there   we   are.     The   flywheel    of   our 

4efense  programs  rests  on  dead  cen-.er 

oiie  man,  coddled  and  milk -fed  by 

himself,  has  the  effrontery  and 

conceit  to  place  what  he  considers 
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tc  be  the  best  interest  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  above  the  safety  and  protection  ol 
his  own  country. 

But  who  is  really  to  blame  for  this  tragic 
and  revolting  situation?  In  our  estimation, 
the  true  responsibility  for  our  comic  opera 
playing  at  defense  rests  squarely  tjpcn  the 
shoulders  of  President  Roosevelt  himself. 

Only  twice  In  his  more  than  8  years  in 
ofBce  has  the  President  ever  cracked  down  on 
the  excesses  oi  labor.  In  both  Instances,  the 
North  American  aviation  strike  and  the  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  Incident  at  Kearny.  N  J., 
the  men  went  back  to  work,  but  no  conces- 
sions of  any  kind  were  made  by  the  unions 

John  L  Lewis  has  demonstrated  he  Is.  first 
of  all.  a  self-seeking  politician.  He  was  glad 
to  find  a  seat  on  the  campaign  trains  of  War- 
ren Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidce  His  early 
affection  for  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  devel- 
oped only  when  it  appeared  that  Mr  Roose- 
velt would  be  a  sure  winner.  The  $500,000 
campaign  gift  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
the  New  Deal  cause  was  made  in  anticipation 
of  favors  to  come  The  President  performed 
nobly  in  advancing  the  cause  of  labor  far 
beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of  its  most  ambi- 
tious leaders,  but  ff)r  Mr,  I^wis  It  was  not 
enough.  His  F>ound  of  flesh  has  no  dimen- 
sions. 

But,  while  our  Nation  is  being  exhorted 
hourly  to  toil  and  sacrifice,  when  our  boys 
have  given  up  their  start  In  life  to  serve 
their  country,  when  every  forge  and  factory 
In  the  land  Is  crowding  capacity  to  the 
Utmost  to  turn  out  the  weapons  of  war 
needed  so  desperately,  when  President  Roose- 
velt breathes  spirited  defiance  at  the  dic- 
tators; yes,  when  we  have  embarked  upon 
the  most  momentous  and  far-reaching  step 
in  our  history — the  President  of  our  coun- 
try writes  nice,  polite  notes  to  labor's  big. 
bad  wolf.  Imploring  him  to  please  let  our 
mines  produce  coal  so  that  we  can  help 
England  beat  that  other  big,  bad.  man  acros.s 
the  water  and  keep  him  from  coming  over 
here  and  taking  them  away  from  us 

It's  all  so  thoroughly  sickening  that  one 
wonders  occasionally  what  manner  of  lead- 
ers we  are  producing  in  America.  In  an  In- 
terview with  Josef  Stalin.  Ralph  Ingcrsoll 
relates  that  Stahn  asked  If  Roosevelt  really 
possessed  dictatorial  powers  When  lager- 
soll  replied  with  a  qualified  aflBrmative,  Stalin 
then  wanted  to  know  why  he  didn't  shoot 
people  like  Lindbergh  and  Wheeler 

While  wc  don't  exp<  ct  the  President  to 
shoot  John   L    Lewis  as  an   obstructionist  to 

our  national  welfare,  he  covild  at  least  knock 
a  few  teeth  down  his  throat  by  demonstrat- 
ing some  of  the  good  old-fashioned  lusty 
Americanism  that  characterized  our  fore- 
fathers and  gave  ub  the  best  country  in  the 
world  whether  we  deserve  to  inherit  it  or  not. 
When  you're  in  a  war.  somebody  has  to  be 
the  boss  and  for  our  part  we  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Roosevelt  start  dishing  out  the  orders 
without  one  eye  cocked  on  "labah"  and  the 
other  on  the  Gallup  poll. 

John  s   K:.-;^aT. 


Price-Control   Bill 
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Mr  BOREN  M:  Speaker,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  hardship  and  injustice  cie- 
ated  by  the  artificial  price  stimtilation 
cau::td    by     the    current    Government 


EP^r.c::np   procram   requ.rc?   a    curb    and 
control. 

It  is  in  my  j'.idtrm'  ".t  '■Qua:iy  obvious 
that  simple  ju.'^iice  deinana.-  a  universal 
application  of  whaitver  cuiij  is  applied. 

A  nf.in:  practical  approach  to  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, embodied  in  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI. 
His  rf^P'^'^n!,  as  I  understand  it,  provides 
for  a  b;.i:-.kt.t  curb  which  is  applied 
universally  ui;!:  .  c;u.tl  wci^zht.  It  fur- 
ther provides  methods  ol  alleviation 
where  strict  application  woik-<  mri: vidua! 
hardship — thus  tempennp  ju.'^t:cf  with 
charity. 

His  proposal  is  not.  m  n.y  considered 
judgment,  a  panacea  nor  a  perfect  an- 
swer to  the  problem,  but  it  is  a  sound 
approach  and  is  not  to  be  confused  in  iLs 
merit  with  the  proposal  to  set  a  certain 
Individual  up  as  a  dictator  with  arbitrary 
powers  to  favor  or  to  pcnahze.  to  enrich 
or  destroy,  such  as  is  the  substance  of 
the  committee  proposal. 

This  Government  is  designed  to  be  a 
government  of  law.  not  of  men.  Laws 
should  be  uniform  and  universal  in  their 
application.  Constitutional  government 
cannot  survive  such  grants  of  power  to 
be  exercised  at  the  discretion,  whim,  or 
fancy  of  an  individual. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  said  he 
conceded  that  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vided an  economic  dictatorship.  It  does. 
He  feels,  however,  that  the  emergency 
justifies  such  a  dictatorship.  I  cannot 
concur  in  this  viewpoint.  No  dictat-or- 
ship,  temporary  or  otherwise,  is  consist- 
ent with  democracy,  and  no  situation, 
emergency  or  otherwise,  can  justify  this 
poi.itive  departure  from  the  American 
system  of  pcvornment. 

I  cannot  find  it  consistent  w.'h  my 
conccpticn  of  the  American  philosophy 
of  government  to  vote  for  this  mon- 
strosity in  which  the  committee  proposes 
to  establish  and  endorse  dictatorship. 


The   Grange  Celebrates  Diamond  Jubilee 
and  Takes  Important  Action 
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REI^-HT   t^F    F;-:En    EHFM'KM.AN    .^.\D 
ADDRESS  OF  I.OUIt   J    TABER 


Mr.  VOORHI.S  nf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Grange  has  just 
finished  celebrating  its  diamond  jubilee. 
The  Grange  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  finest  organizations  in  our  country. 

I  want  to  quote  here  two  passages  from 
the  proceedings  of  this  diamond  .lubiiee 
of  the  Grange. 

The  first  is  a  passage  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman,  Washington 
representative  of  the  Grance.  and  has  t-o 
do  with  House  Joint  R'-s.-iU'.ion  xj. 


Mr    B:.  r.ckr:-;;t:-.'^  rr;-crt  fcllnu,';: 
iL".- N'lMiv   a::'.:soi>y  commission 

During  the  summer  a  subcommittee  vt  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor,  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Ramspeck,  of  Georgia,  held  hearings 
on  two  res«.)Iutlons  introduced  by  C^mgrfss- 
man  Voorhis.  of  California,  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  commls?lcn  to 
conduct  a  s>stematlc  sttidy  oil  the  problems 
with  which  the  Nation  will  be  confronted  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  emergency. 
Oi\e  of  these  resolutions.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 59.  provides  for  a  national  ci  mm;ssl.an 
on  unemplcymtnt  and  present  and  post-war 
economic  adjustment.  Under  the  tinns  cf 
the  resolution,  this  commlEBlcn  would  be 
composed  of  three  Members  ot  the  Senate,  to 
be  apptJinted  by  the  President  rf  that  Ixidy. 
three  Members  of  the  House,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  thret-  repre- 
sentatives each  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  farmers'  organizations,  labor 
unions,  business  associations,  consumeis'  co- 
operatives, and  churrh  organizations,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  Such  a  com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  24  members. 

House  Joint  Resolut.on  76  'would  establish 
a  post-emcigency  economic  aflviscry  commis- 
sion composed  of  three  Men.bers  i"!  the  Sen- 
ate three  of  the  Hoti.se  of  Representatives, 
together  with  six  ether  members  lQ.be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pres  dent,  ^ 

There  appears  tc  be  general  agreen.ent  that 
some  such  cunimlssion  should  be  established 
without  further  delay,  but  tliere  Is  naturally 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the 
plans  outlined  should  be  adopted  The 
Grange  gave  its  support  at  the  hearings  to 
the  general  plan  ccntalned  In  these  two  reso- 
lutions, because  of  the  supremely  Important 
matter  to  which  they  refer 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  quotation  is 
from  the  address  of  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber  and  deals  with  cooperatives: 

COOPERATION 

Teamwork  and  self-help  are  the  foundation 
of  civilization.  It  has  not  been  what  govern- 
ments have  done  lor,  or  given  to.  their  citi- 
zens that  has  been  of  lasting  value.  It  is 
what  the  people  have  done  for  themselvea 
that  counts  Cooperation  1|  but  giving  to 
those  who  use  It  the  same  advantages  and 
machinery  that  corporal  ion. <?  give  to  st<x?k- 
holders.  Cooperation,  however,  adds  to  direct 
personal  ownership  and  control  and  can  be  to 
bu.'-inesf   what   democracy   Is   to   government. 

It  can  take  out  the  arbitrary,  cold,  and  mate- 
rialistic, and  can  brhig  th«  warmth  of  human 
personality  into  business  and  into  life 

Cooperation  should  become  our  yardstick 
In  measuring  the  cost  and  quality  of  poods 
and  service.  It  can  help  prevent  ma.ss  pro- 
duction and  chain  di^^tributlon  from  stamp- 
ing out  little  btisiness.  This  Is  one  agency 
that  can  prevent  the  danger  of  monopulittic 
practices  by  business,  as  well  as  labor.  Or- 
ganized farmers,  managing  their  own  aftalrs, 
can  deal  with  organized  labor  in  an  entirely 
different  manner  than  cen  the  corporation 
stockholders  through  hired  management 
Here  organization  meets  organization.  Here 
the  farmer  who  works  with  his  own  hands 
can  meet  organized  labor  that  performs  »-^stn- 
tlal  service.  This  meeting  of  minds  le..ci;  t  > 
understanding,  fairness,  and  Justice  in  the 
end.  If  possible,  a  stUl  greatx'r  challenge  for 
service  faces  the  cooperative  movement. 
There  Is  danger  that  big  government  may, 
like  big  business  or  big  labor,  tx-  rt  undue 
Influence.  A  corporation  Is  more  lidpless 
than  a  cooperative.  Here  individual  fighting 
farmers  can  prevent  bureaucracy,  unfair 
legislation,  unwise  business  practice,  or  lab<5r 
from  exerting  undue  pressure. 

Almost  half  cf  our  farm  populatlcn  h  '.d 
membership  in  marketing,  purchasing  agen- 
cies, or  mutual  Insurance  activities  The 
total  volume  ol  this  business  runs  well  into 
the  billions  of  dollars,  Coc[*raticn,  if  hrn- 
1.-1  aiid  efflcienl.  will  injure  no  group   and 
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will  help  all  It  1=  not  a  panacfa  No  cne 
would  want  to  live  in  a  corpH^rative  statt;-> 
where  all  private  entrrprise  was  stifled; 
where  everycr.e  l.ad  to  be  a  cocporatcjr  But 
all  should  be  liappy  to  live  m  a  naticn 
where  crcper;iti  n  becomes  a  now  David  fay- 
ing to  the  Gclivth  of  mechanized,  modern- 
l7.td  Amenra.  "We  have  come  to  the  turn 
In  the  read  Small  buslne.s«,  family-sized 
nkjriculture.  and  heme  owners  of  this  Naticn 
will  preserve  their  stike  In  the  blessings  cf 
American  life  " 


Let's  Aid  in  Establishing  a  Feeling  of 
Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  November  26.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  TOWNSEND  NATIONAL 
WEEKLY 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  wa.<  drawn  to  an  article  which 
appeals  in  la,-t  week'.s  Town.=end  Na- 
tional We.  kly  under  date  of  Novenber 
22.  1941.  headed  'Want  to  help  kill  Amer- 
ica." I  naturally  thought  about  "fifth 
columnists"  and  foreign  agents  that  now 
flood  this  country  in  an  effort  to  under- 
mine our  bilu-f  and  loyalty  to  our  be- 
loved country.  But  to  my  surprise  it 
was  only  a  story  about  closing  a  mill 
that  had  operated  in  a  little  town  in 
Mas5achu5etts  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
I  am  enclosing  this  article  so  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  others  that 
read  the  daily  Record  might  read  it  and 
wonder,  as  it  caused  me  to  wonder,  what 
we  can  do  to  provide  some  measure  of 
security  to  net  only  our  elders  but  to 
millions  of  young  and  middle-aged  now 
working  in  some  defense  industiy. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  people  who  have 
scofTed  and  lautxhed  at  Dr.  Townsend  and 
his  idea  of  providing  security  not  onlv 
for  the  aged  but  for  those  that  will  be 
thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  when  this  false 
boom  ends,  will  have  to  find  a  better  so- 
lution or  the  people  will  not  think  uj 
worthy  of  their  confidence  and  support 

This  article  shows  that  the  owners  of 
Industry  in  many  cases  are  interested 
only  in  making  more  profits.  They 
moved  their  plants  to  where  labor  wts 
cheaper  and  unorpanized.  from  the  East 
to  the  M'ddle  West,  and  finally  to  the 
South.  But  now.  since  the  wage-hour 
law  leveled  wapes  and  working  conditions 
and  since  ort^anization  of  workers  is 
pretty  well  established  everywhere,  many 
plants  are  moved  out  of  the  United 
States  to  foreign  South  American  coun- 
tries where  slave  labor  still  prevails. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  dis- 
loyal to  America  by  movinc  their  planis 
from  a  country  that  gave  them  all  they 
have  to  some  foreign  country  in  order 
to  make  money  faster,  but  there  are 
some  I  don't  know  what  Congress  can 
do  about  that,  but  we  can  and  must  do 


somcthinc  very  soon  to  avoid  the  crash 
that  is  sure  to  cnme  with  the  end  of  the 
defense  proeram.  Ovir  :olleacue  Mr. 
ToLAN:.  chairman  of  the  comm.ittee  in- 
vestigating nan.onal-defense  mieration, 
states  that  3,000  000  workei.  have  Itft 
their  home  for  temporary  jobs  in  de- 
fense centers.  Two  and  one  half  million 
others  will  soon  be  out  of  work  in  some 
defense  mdustru-s.  So  that  there  will  be 
5.000,000  mieratory  workers  traveling 
about  the  country. 

The   United   States  Supreme   Ccurt    a 
few  days  a«o  stated  that  these  migratory 
and  homeless  families  or  individuals  have 
a  riehf    to  CO  to  California.  Ficnda,   or 
any  other  place:   they  cannot  be  chased 
around  like   a   pack   of   hungry   wolves. 
So  it  is  the  probU-m  of  Congrt-ss  of  these 
United  States  to  make  some  provision  to 
take   care   of   the  unemployed   ?   d   the 
aged      I  repeat,  if  the  Town.-^end  idea  is 
not  the  solution,  then  you  should  have 
one  of  your  own.  but  a  solution  must  be 
had  very  soon.    Read  this  article,  ar.d  I 
am  sure  it  will  cau.^e  you. to  think  and 
realize     how     insecure     all     of     us     are. 
Through  no  fault  of  our  own  we  may  be 
left  dependent  upon  someone,     I  think 
that  someone  should  be  all  of  us  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  that  are  more  for- 
tunate than  others  by  being  able  to  con- 
'   tribute  a  small  percentage  of  our  income 
I  above  $3,000  a  year  toward  a  plan  that 
j  will    mean    security    for    cur    declining 
I   years,  and  that  will  put  money  enough 
into  circulation  to  keep  the  young   and 
\   able  employed      No  doubt   those  people 
j  in  the  little  town  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
;  hundred  years  felt  secure,  bu'  now  the 
''    unexpected  ha.s  happened,  and  what  will 
be  their  solution?     We  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  killing  America  by  killing  the 
,  spirit  that  has  made  th:s  country  great. 
j       The  article  follows: 

;    W.-vNT  To  Heip  Kii-L  America' — Mill  Owners 
I         Point  W.\y,    Good-Neighbor  Poluv   T,\kes 

Them  to  \'FSt7VZL.K 

(By  Win.~-cn  ar.d  M.in.v.i  Moore) 

Th:<  Is  the  ?'•  ry  of  th-  v;!!  .ie  of  Bcnds- 
ville.  m  the  State  of  Ma.-.^achu,-etts.  in  tiie 
United  State.-^  of  Am-^rica.  year  of  cur  Lord 
1941  Bondsville,  home  cf  the  Boston  Duck, 
the  mill  that  made  "the  be?t  denim  and  cau- 
v;i-  in  the  world 

F:vi'  trent-rjfions  of  the  people  of  Bonds- 
vilio  h.ue  worked  in  tlie  mill.  Men  speak 
w::h  pridt'  when  th-y  say  that  their  great- 
gri^it-^ranrifather  w.  rked  at  the  looms  of  the 
B'  -ton  Duck,  and  the  family  followed  his 
t:ade  evi'V  ?i:.>  e  It  wa-^  a  traditicn  to  be 
handed  down      Now  it  is  finished. 

Five  gen. ratio:. s  worked  m  the  mill,  and 
the  mill  paid  thvm  w.v=:-'s  fir  their  labor. 
Ai.d  the  men  ar.d  w.-men  paid  the  mill  with 
their  lives  and  their  loyalty  ar.d  their  pnde 
In  the  quality  cf  its  pruciucs  This  they  have 
done  fur  a  hundred  viars.  The  Boston  Duck 
was  Bondsville  The  mill  was  the  heart  of 
tlio  town,  and  trday  that  h- art  Is  still 

SLANTS    ."^S    .\    SY.M3CL 

For  a  hundred  years  the  mill  had  stood  as  a 
symbol  cf  St;-cur:ty  and  Industry  and  reward 
for  honoit  toil  T  had  alway-  been  there — 
like  the  sun  a:.d  the  ram.  No  cne  ever 
thought  to  que--:;on  the  mill 

The  w.i^vs  were  small — fourteen  and  six- 
teen dollars  a  week — but  they  were  sure.  A 
man  could  trust  the  mill.  He  knew  that  his 
children  would  not  go  hungry  while  he  bad 
the  strength  to  work;  that  Incy  would  not 
go  Jobless  when  they  grew  c'.d  enough  to 
work  and  earn  for  thcmselvo;  The  mill 
owned  the  village:  It  owned  t.'.t  h.cii-'='5,  and 
I   In  a  way  it  owned  the  people  who  lived  in 


the  houses,  for  almost  every  family  In  the 
village  received  Its  livelihood  directly  from 
the  mill,  ^nd  in  five  generations  the  peo- 
ple had  co|ne  to  feel  almost  as  though  they 
owned  the  Boston  Duck 

EMERGENCY    COMES 

Then  ca^e  the  national  emergency,  and 
the  mill  turned  out  cloth  for  defense,  canvas 
for  the  Arlny  and  the  Navy,  and  denlra  for 
defense  workers  everywhere.  The  President 
cried  "emefgency"  and  Congress  cried  for  "all- 
out  effort,'*    And  the  Nation  cried  for  goods. 

Twenty-^our  hours  a  day  the  mill  poured 
out  the  c$nvas  and  poured  cu'  the  denim. 
Young  harids  worked  by  daylight;  old  hands 
tolled  thrci)ugh  the  night.  Sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  flfe  generations  of  neavers  raced 
against  tlnie.  They  hurried  through  the  win- 
ter, through  the  spring,  through  Wie  sum- 
mer. Into  the  fall,  day  and  night,  to  defend 
their  Araefica, 

And  thea  the  owners  closed  the  mill.  They 
threw  800  pien  and  women  out  of  work,  and 
they  shipped  the  machinery  to  South  Amer- 
ica—to Venezuela.  The  mill  was  the  sole 
Industry  otf  the  town — and  they  closed  the 
min.  j 

I        SEEK   MORE  PROFITS 

The  mlE  had  run  for  a  hundred  years — 
made  profets  for  a  hundred  years — profits 
from  the  Icbor  of  five  generations  of  the 
people  of  $ondsville — profits  from  the  pockets 
of  five  getieratlons  of  American  consumers. 
But  the  Jjroflts  were  not  enough  for  the 
owners  of  the  Boston  Duck  and  the  defense 
orders  which  kept  the  mill  running  24  hours 
a  day  were  not  enough.  So  they  closed  the 
mill  and  they  shipped  the  machinery  to 
South  Amtrlca. 

Labor  1$  cheap  In  South  America.  Cloth 
can  be  made  there — canvas  and  duck  and 
denim — afld  sold  In  this  country  at  a  greater 
profit.  Attd  what  is  a  hundred  years  of  loyalty 
and  hone|t  labor  In  comparison  with  such 
an  opportiunlty, 

FEAR    STALKS    HOMES 

The  children  still  play  In  the  schoolgrounds 
cf  Bondsville  but  there  is  a  restraint  tn  their 
gayety.  They  still  wear  warm  clothes  They 
still  eat  tiiree  meals  a  day.  But  now  an  un- 
seen giiesi  sits  with  them  at  table;  fear  stalks 
through  eNery  household  The  children  have 
not  felt  hunger — yet.  Social  security  pays 
off  for  16  weeks.  The  workmen  will  have  16 
weeks  of  teprleve  in  retiu-n  for  100  years  of 
labor. 

With  silent  faces  and  angry,  thwarted  eyes 
the  men  tf  Bondsville  watched  great  looms, 
which  maant  their  very  life,  being  removed 
from  the.  mill  and  loaded  on  heavy  trucks. 
When  thty  first  heard  rumors  of  the  Im- 
pending tirascdy  they  had  not  believed  them. 
"The  Boston  Duck  is  going  out.  "  the  whis- 
per spread.     And  none  believed  It, 

Now  It  had  happened. 

A    VILLAGE    DIES 

So  the  life  of  the  village  of  Bondsville 
died.  Sons  and  daughters  of  five  proud  gen- 
era,tions  )f  honest  workingmen  are  to  face 
destltutlfln.  hunger,  relief.  Many  will  be 
evicted  fiom  their  homes.  Children  will  go 
supperles;;  to  bed.  There  will  be  no  money 
for  cloth  ?s.  no  money  for  heat,  no  money 
for  medKine.     And  some  may  die. 

This  Ls  the  story  of  the  village  of  Bonds- 
ville in  '  he  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
United  S  ates  of  America,  year  of  our  Lord 
1941.  For  the  village  of  Bondsville  it  is  the 
end.  aryl  for  our  country's  fabled  prosperity, 
for  the  American  way  of  life,  it  may  well  be 
the  begirning  of  the  end. 

This  country  is  producing  the  greatest  fiow 
of  goods  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
could  pi  oduce  an  abundance  so  much 
greater  t  lat  it  could  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  ei  ery  citizen  in  comfort  yet  un- 
dreamed. There  Is  no  way  to  halt  this  flow 
of  abundlmce  except  to  stop  the  machines. 

That  13  why  the  thing  that  has  happened 
In  the  vlBage  of  Bondsville  is  of  vital  impor- 
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tance  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  It  points  the  way  to  the  only 
methc<l  which  can  halt  this  Nation  s  picgress 
and  keep  Its  millions  of  citizens  from  reaping 
the  fruits  of  their  toll. 

HOW    TO    KILL    AMERICA 

The  machine  Is  the  key.  The  machine  Is 
the  genii  that  lives  In  this  Aladdin's  lamp  we 
call  America's  power  to  produce.  Send  the 
machines  away;  send  them  to  other  coun- 
tries— countries  with  cheap  labor  and  Inferior 
standards  of  living — and  the  American  way  of 
life  wUl  die — like  the  life  cf  the  village  of 
Bondsville  died  when  the  Boston  Duck  went 
out.  There  will  be  no  prosperity,  no  high 
wages,  no  pensions  when  the  machines  are 
gone.  With  them  will  go  Ameilcas  precious 
heritage — sold  for  a  mess  cf  pottage. 

And  It  might  well  l)e.  If  Americans  are  not 
alert  to  their  danger,  that  the  story  of  Bonds- 
ville could  become  the  slury  of  the  Nation, 
while  workmen  everywhere  might  stand  with 
silent  faces  and  angry,  thwarted  eyes  bidding 
farewell  to  the  great  machines  that  mean 
their  very  life.  It  happened  to  Bondsville;  it 
ct>uid  happen  to  the  United  States. 


E:11  of  Ri-hts  Week 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

'  ;     NF'.v    \       K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'OVES 


Wednesday,  November  26, 1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  VINCENT  B  MURPHY. 
FORMER  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH  DIVlblON,  A  E'  F  .  AT  A  RE- 
UNION OF  THE  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
SIXTH  I\h.\NTRY  REGIMENT  OF  THE 
SEVENTY-iiEVE>.TH    DIVISION 


Mr.  MARTIN  J  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  ilie  following  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Vincent  B,  Murphy  entitled 
"Bill  of  Rights  'Week."  delivered  at  a  re- 
union of  his  old  regim.ent  in  Hie  last  war 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  Nothing  could  be  more 
important  than  the  preservation  of  the 
Bill  of  Righ.ts  and  certainly  no  one 
realizes  this  fact  more  than  Mr.  Murphy. 

As  director  of  public  relations  of  the 
Citizenship  Educational  Service.  Mr. 
Murphy  has,  by  his  enthusiasm  and  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  Bill  of  Riehts,  infus(d 
into  the  whole  campaign  a  lively  and  co- 
operative spirit  on  the  ''>art  of  the  entire 
public. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  served  with 
Captain  Murphy  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  and  later  cooperated  with 
him  in  his  work  as  the  State  comptroller 
in  extending  the  facilities  of  the  State 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
at  a  reduction  in  the  cost  cf  government. 

The  address  follows: 

I  am  honored  and  very  happy  tonight  to 
h&ve  an  opportunity  to  address  my  comradrs 
of  the  Scventy-s;venth  Division,  and  particu- 
larly the  officers  and  men  of  the  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  Infantry  Regiment  who  are 
present  as  hosts  at  this  reunion.  In  view  of 
the  Important  program  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee, wh.-it  I  shfiil  attempt  to  convey  will  be 
put  as  briefly  as  possible. 


As  our  worthy  comrade,  the  chairman  has 
relcrred  to  the  great  organization  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  associated  with  as  director  of  pub- 
lic relations — Citizenship  Educational  Serv- 
ice— It  seems  appropriate,  on  an  occasion  such 
as  the  present,  to  say  something  about  what 
we  are  doing  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of 
the  people  of  our  country  to  the  great  charter 
of  our  liberties — the  Bill  of  Rights — embodied 
as  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion cf  the  United  States,  when  It  was  adopted 
for  submission  to  the  States  150  years  ago. 
here  in  New  York,  by  the  first  Congress,  in 
Federal  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sub- 
treasury  bulldine  at  Wall  and  Na.ssau  Streets. 
The  Citizenship  Educational  Service  Is  well 
equipped  to  carry  out  Its  purpose  as  It  co- 
crdlnates  the  patriotic  activities  of  a  num- 
ber of  great  national  organizations  with  a 
combined  membership  of  30,000.000.  This 
means  that  300,000  local  units  are  geared  to 
convey  our  message  to  every  State,  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  In  the  land. 

The  creation  of  Bill  of  Rights  Week  as  a 
period  of  national  observance,  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary,  culminating  on  De- 
cember 15.  I&41  was  brought  about  by  the 
efT.rts  of  our  organization  in  sponsoring  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Congress,  which  will  be 
followed  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President 
destenatlng  December  15  as  National  Bill  cf 
Rights  Day.  On  that  day.  throughcut  the 
country  ceremonies  will  be  held  to  hcncr  the 
tradition  of  individual  freedom  which  we  all 
cherish. 

At  this  point  I  w;ll  attempt  to  refresh 
your  memories  with  a  few  facts  abcut  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  the  heart  cf  the 
Constitution,  as  far  as  the  Individual  Is  con- 
cerned It  came  from  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and  the  10  amendments  comprising 
it  were,  in  fact,  a  people's  charter.  These 
amendments  were  the  result  of  the  Insistent 
demands  cf  the  people — the  farmers  ar.d 
artisans  of  that  time,  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
and  their  leaders  In  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, voiced  through  such  patriots  as  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  George  Mason.  James  Mad- 
ison, Benjamin  Frankhn,  and  others.  They 
had  bitter  memories  of  oppression.  They 
had  seen  their  homes  brcken  Into,  their 
papers  ransacked,  their  charters  taken  away 
from  them,  their  right  to  trial  by  Jury 
Jeopardized  Troops  had  been  quartered  In 
their  midst  and  the  right  to  speak,  asremble, 
and  print  suppressed  After  the  heroic  sp.c- 
riflces  they  had  made  to  secure  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  rights  they  were  determined  to 
protect  and  preserve  them.  It  was  the  reit- 
eration cf  these  demands  that  Inspired  George 
Mason — Col.  Gecrge  Mason,  of  Vi.'-glnia — to 
draft  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

So  strongly  did  the  people  feel  about  the 
fundamental  guaranties  against  encroach- 
ments en  their  rights  that  the  Constitution 
could  not  possibly  have  been  adopted  If  the 
citizens  cf  the  more  Important  States,  such 
as  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  had  not  been 
assured  that  as  scon  as  it  was  adopted  appro- 
priate amendments  would  be  recommended  to 
the  Ccngres.s  in  the  way  provided  under  the 
Instrument  Itself— that  Is.  by  tjiree-fourths 
of  the  States..  It  was  decided  by  George 
Washington.  James  Madison,  and  the  others 
whom  I  mentioned  to  present  the  form  of 
the  Bill  of  R'ghts  drawn  up  by  Col.  George 
Maion  for  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  model, 
and  this  was  adopted  by  Congress  as  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to 
be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  States  on 
September  25  1789  On  Decemner  15.  1791.  the 
State  of  Virginia  ratified  the  amendments,  it 
being  the  last  State  to  do  so. 

Until  the  10  amendments  were  added  the 
Constitution  merely  provided  for  a  form  cf 
government — that  Is.  the  legislative,  the  Judi- 
cial, and  the  executive  branches — a  set  cf 
checks  and  balances.  It  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  Vice  President,  for 
laws,  and  for  the  coinage  cf  money,  etc.  What 
was  not  in  the  Constitution  was  left  to  the 
States.    There  was  no  provision  of  any  meas- 
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ure  of  protection  of  the  pcti^onal  Ub<  rtlcs 
and  Individual  rights  cf  thf  clturen.  It  i*  in 
in  the  BUI  of  Rights  itself  that  provision  is 
made  for  every  individual  to  ptu»se^-  the  right 
of  free  speech,  freedom  of  woraliip.  f reedi  m  cf 
assembly,  freedom  of  the  preis,  and  trial  by 
Jury  It  Is  by  insuring  these  protections  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  can  rightly  l>e  con.s!dered 
the  scul  of  the  Cousiituiion. 

In  the  campaign  citizenship  educational 
service  is  conducting,  e\eiy  sdhool  child  and 
student  in  the  United  States  Will  be  reached 
anU  In  their  minds  will  be  Jmpla^Ued  sub- 
sfMitlally  a  knowleage  of  what  has  come  dc^n 
to  them  from  the  founding  fathers  of  their 
coiintry.  so  they  will  have  a  full  realization, 
as  they  mature,  of  what  thtii  American  lib- 
ert>  means  and  what  their  individual  rights 
are. 

We  have  all  seen  the  publlstied  accounts  of 
the  activities  of  subversive  groups  intent 
upon  undermining  the  loyalty  of  the  youth  cf 
our  country  and  creatii^g  in  their  young  minds 
distrust  and  skepticism  We  have  reccgrized 
this  as  the  Niu;!  and  commutilstic  technique 
of  putting  class  againtt  clnsa  group  against 
group  in  an  effort  to  weakin  our  resistancp  la 
foreign  aggression  by  dividing  us  from  within. 
Tlie  -warning  nas  already  beeO  sounded  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  any  man  or  group  of 
men  who  preach  race,  clafs.  or  religious 
hatred.  These  men  are  the  vanguaid  of 
totalitarianism. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land  great  interest  has  been  manilested  by 
patriotic,  educational,  religious,  and  clvie 
organizations  in  th<  celebration  of  the  Biil 
of  Rights  Week  This  intense  interett. 
which  has  been  stimulated  In  part  by  an 
active  campaign  of  patriotic  demonstrations, 
lectures,  newtpaper  releases,  and  radio  pro- 
grams, conducted  by  the  Citizenship  Educa- 
tional Service,  of  which  I  am  the  dliecttir  ol 
public  relations,  will  result,  1  am  confident, 
in  renewed  public  Interest,  tiot  <«nly  tn  the 
Bill  cf  Rit  hts.  but  In  every  otjicr  sacred  hi  i  It- 
age  bequtathed  to  u.«  by  our  forefnthers  and 
guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Constitution. 

To  make  the  world  safe  for  deraocrncy, 
let  us.  soldiers  of  this  counta-y  in*  the  World 
War.  rededicate  our  lives  to  the  pre&rrvatU  n 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  doln^  so  we  will 
assure  to  generations  yet  utiborn  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  freedom  01  the  press,  and 
the  right  to  worship  according  to  one  s  con- 
science. I 


Are  You  Willing  to  Serve  Overseas? 


EXTENSION   OF  REM/.P.KS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GR.4NT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTAlI .  Lo 


Wednesday.  November  26,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTEU  BY  THE  N.'.TIONAL 
PARENTS  OF  SELECTEES     INC 


Mr.  GRANT  ol  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  by  the  Hou'-c.  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  National  Parents  of  B^lectees,  Inc., 
at  their  regular  meeting  of  November 
13.  1941,  at  South  Bend,  Ind.: 

Whereas  It  is  reliably  reported  that  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  Stages  Is 
taking  a  poll  of  National  Guard  men  and 
selectees  in  certain  divisions  of  our  armed 
forces  on  the  following  quastlon:  "Are  ycu 
willing  to  serve  overseas?  '  Answer  "Yes  "  or 
"No  ";  and 


\ 
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APPENDIX  TO  thp:  COXGRKSSIOXAL  P.ECOPn 


WhPr>-:-  M."  Jx:..-vp  \):r  in  rm:.:  result  oj 
such  aCwwii,  If  c.iri.td  ;  ,  ;'-  nnal  objective, 
will  ciiuse  enlisted  me:;  w!.^  ri  .  not  have  the 
prot'-f  •,  •n  .if  the  law  to  prevent  their  serving 
in  Kur  p-  to  intimidate  .n.d  c  ..rc"-  N.,tional 
Guard  men  and  sel-ctops  in  the  ^ame  offen- 
sive :n.i;.r.rr  ;  :  if  .f'd  ui.der  ^•;rn'.;.lr  r  :.di- 
tii  f.s  :r.  ("i:.i  .1      N   ■*■     ther.  {ire,  be   it 

Ii>-s(,.:'i:  We  re-p-r' fully  r>  qUf>t  rh.xt  the 
War  r>e;5artmen'  sviji  takir.i:  th;s  afi  remen- 
t:'>!ied  ;>')I1  whU-i'i  we  beiie-.e  will  e'.entually 
pit  tlv  enll'ited  :r.:\  ■ :(  tSv  Hei:u'.  ir  Army 
iikxain'-t  the  National  Gua;d  men  a:;d  the 
selectee-,    hT.d   be   it   furt!;or 

fit' -.(.y  re!  T!:at  wc  r'-'jue^t  all  m'j'her?  and 
fathers  t'!  wr:*e  t.  tlieir  sen..-.  reCjUestwm  them 
to  strive  a^'a;:.-t  -■.;::  :n.t  unida' i.  m  >  r  prcpi- 
fc;a!;da  af.d  '■  I.  :.  r.ibly  complete  xhi  ir  term 
(if  ser.iif  ail  r.:.:.^  t  i  and  ur.d- r  th^-  protec- 
t;c!'.  of  tlie  pre-ent  l.iw;  and  be  it  further 

Rr^chrd  Tht'  u-.^  believe  before  furti-.rr 
sairitl'-e-  art  a-kc  !  f  ur  scan's,  that  the  Presi- 
de:!' hi-  Cab  I  •  ;  ftl' ers  the  Members  of 
Cont;rr.----  ill  l.-  ■,  •  rnm-T.tal  cfTirials  and  em- 
pknot'^  a:..i  all  '  ;■:.-'  :.-  .sl-.'nild  eqt'.al  tlie  pres- 
ent siirrnlces  (,f  tl'.  "'•e  in  the  armed  fcrces  ot 
the  Unitet!  SM*e-,  and  l)o  it  furth'r 

Rr^ol'cl.  Tb-.t  c  pi'--  C'f  this  re>' lutlcn 
shall  l,)r  s,  :■. '  !,  _  v.r  Senati  r,-  at;d  Ct  n':;ress- 
nien  with  '^.e  recj-.i' '■*  th.at  it  be  entered  in 
the  CnNc.RESsi'TNXL  REif>RD  and  cnpies  be  se!;t 
to  the  Prt -Id-TV  CabMiet  (officers,  t!;e  War 
Depart  n.-.ent,  and  intere-trd  (  Titan ization'^  re- 
qu'--t:ni;  th.eir  c    peration. 

The  Na*!'  r.a!  Paren.t,";  of  Selectees,  Ir.r  .  con.- 
vened  ir.  r»'-:t:'.ar  m'-etin^  this  I3'h  da\  of 
November  liMl,  c:^--^  hereby  unanlmcu.-ly  adopt 
the  forek:'-:i'.it  re     lutnn 

Sikined  this  Uth  day  of  November  1941. 

Attest: 

Fr.\NK  J     MfRRAY 

' —  Mrs  G  C   MoNROF 


War  Propaganda  in  the  Movies 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOOTH    D<K..iTA 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


\V,d'ii->daij.  Soicmbcr  26.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   <IOUX    FAILS    (S 
DAK  I    DAILY   MlGVS-l.KXDV.Il 


Mr.  ML'XDT.  Mr  S-^e.iker.  we  have 
heard  much  oi  p:Tpi>.s:inda  in  the  nT^vies 
cf  late,  ard  a  S'iia'e  invi'.-tigarma  cm- 
mittre.  I  beik'V. .  is  n.:\v  ingaged  in  piib- 
ini;  tlie>''  char.a: .-  S.r.ce  I  so Idoni  atier.d 
the  n-io\;e-.  ir.y.-vlf.  I  have  v.c  Dtr.-on.il 
knowledae  as  to  wheth-r  the  mo\ir.R  pic- 
ture IS  bems  pen-trt-d  m  a  dehbeiaie 
atten:p;  to  >t,.!"::::ede  this  Nation  ir.t'^  v.u- 
bur  the  loHrwir.a  editorial  irom  the  lead- 
irii;  new-pap  r  .v.  xhc  two  Dakota.s  is  so 
sianifloant  a:-ri  startl.p.g  that  I  believe 
Us  cntents  should  be  c:;l:ed  to  the  a'- 
teridcn  of  t!vj  c:iur.!  ry  and  the  Cor.gvt  ^-. 

Tr.t-re  h.a-  apparently  been  a  concei:ed 
attempt  m  ."^(-nr-^  quarters  to  smear  t!;e 
Senate  oomnir  it  e  mvestiga'ing  charpo.s 
of  moncpoiy  ar.d  propaganda  in  tire 
movinEi-punure  industry.  After  reading 
this  cduciK";!.  on>'  w.^nders  whether  per- 
haps tins  h;i:!r'.y  fi-anced  sm -rr  cam- 
paign i.^  no:  i:i:..':ru.J  to  d.vca  aitenticn 


from,  som*'  prrmoicu-  practices  in  the 
clcsely  knit  fraerni-y  of  moving-picture 
czars.  In  all  even*-,  n  would  seem  that 
the  public  IS  entitled  to  know  whether  the 
movins-pio'ure  industry  is  primarily  en- 
gased  in  solims  entertainment  or  ped- 
dlin't  prop.oia::da. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  new-papers  this  week 
carried  ii  st'.,i-v  m  which  President  Roose- 
velt charsf  d  Tin-:e  niasazme  with  pub- 
lishing 'ri'Mib-  la'*'  he-"  m  the  nature  of 
propaganda  which  h--  said  was  detri- 
mental tu  Anvrican  fnterests  in  South 
Ammca.  I  knew  nothinci  of  the  validity 
of  the  President's  dir-c'  charges  against 
the  reliability  of  Time  magazine.  But  it 
IS  apparently  the  so-called  news  reels  of 
this  same  maRa^'.ine  that  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Arpus  Leader  has  analyzed  and 
which,  he  depicts  as  "frantic,"  as  "hys- 
terical," and  a-^  "departing  from  the 
realm  of  r-ascn  and  cnminon  sense."  It 
is  unfortunate  tl-iat  -o  well-established  a 
rr!aaa7ine  a-  Tmre  should  lend  itself  to 
propaganda  eith-T  thrr^ush  its  own  pages 
or  through  the  agency  of  news  reels  and 
motion  pictures  whicir  it  sponsors  for 
adv^^rtising  purpc^es, 

Mr.  Speaker.  Tim.e  macazine  has  a 
right  to  publish  fact  or  fiction,  as  it  deems 
be-t.  It  ha'-  a  riahr  to  propagandize  or  to 
report  as  It  d'-.-ire-.  The  Presidrnt  may 
or  may  not  be  riiiht  in  his  open  and  di- 
rect at'ack  upon  it-  accuracy  and  de- 
pendability. But  now  that  its  owner,  Mr. 
Lure,  has  be-n  publicly  spanked  by  the 
President,  it  is  hop -d  that  at  least  in  its 
news  reels  it  will  cta-e  ' --  n:  ;.  ;-'andize 
for  war  in  its  ur.';;.!- .-*i  ^r.ir.::  .n:  hero- 
worshiping  support  cf  the  President's 
foreign  policy  and  tha'  it  will  once  again 
revert  to  reporting  fads  and  dramatizing 
actualities  m  mentoriou-  service  of  the 
people  whos-e  support  ha-  built  its  circula- 
tion and  established  i'.-  position.  Mr. 
Luce  has  now  learned  m  the  sad  school  of 
cxp  rience  that  even  his  faithful  following 
of  the  PrcsidL^nt's  program,  whithersoever 
it  may  lead.  doe<  nor  c;ve  him  immunity 
from  his  hero's  urath  wh.en  once  he  di- 
gresses from  th'>  w-'ll-marked  trail.  If 
Time  masazmc  will  cater  to  truth,  and 
if  I's  news  rc"ls  will  report  facts.  I  feel 
sure  it  will  find  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
pe.  pie  will  rt  p.iy  it  much  more  perma- 
nen  ly  than  purple  favors  from  the  ruling 
f.im.'ly 

A-  for  th-  ir.vir.g-p.ciure  industry 
gen-: ally  Mr  Speaker,  let  the  pUblic 
judge  for  itself,  and  let  the  Senate  com- 
mittee  make   an   honest   and    nonpreju- 

diced  investigation  of  whether  or  not 
V  ar-pro\okin2  propaganda  has  lltccme  a 
standard  i:art  of  its  stock  in  trade.  If 
thiyse  v.ho  opp  'se  war  will  refuse  to  at- 
ti.".d  theaters  and  pictures  which  would 
trick  this  Republic  into  war  it  may  help 
d'C  a-^e  the  propaganda  which  some 
piiipi  complain  th.ey  are  forced  to  pay 
to  .-e.\  There  are  enough  types  of  enter- 
t.unrr.ent  and  aniuement  in  this  country 
today  so  that  few  people  need  feel  com- 
p-  lied  to  patronize  a  theater  or  an  in-v 
c'ti  -try  which  use.s  its  vast  resources  in  the 
refanous  business  cf  promoting  war;  and 
if  investigation  shews  that  this  is  the 
ccsc  in  the  nrcin^-picture  business,  pub- 
lic reac'ion  socn  cr  late  is  likely  to  make 
i'  a  Iriglrly  unprofitable  venture.  In  all 
cents,  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  facts 
la  this  connection. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  call  attention  to  the 
following  Editorial  from  the  Daily  Argus- 
Leader  of  fcioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. : 

[From  the   Daily  Areus-Leader,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.bak.) 

THE  MARCH  OF  WAR 

The  Mareh  of  Time  film,  currently  being 
presented  a  t  the  Hollywood  Theater  In  Siovix 
Falls,  migh  be  more  accurately  entitled  "The 
March  of  V  ar."  It  Is  an  obvious  attempt  on 
the  part  c  f  Its  producers  to  inflame  and 
frighten  th?  American  people.  In  its  frantic 
attempt  to  reach  Its  goal  It  departs  from  the 
realm  of  rei  son  and  common  sense. 

The  film  In  brief,  pictures  a  typical  Amer- 
ican community— It  might  be  Slcux  Falls — • 
with  its  abjndance  and  happy  living.  Then 
it  shews  wiat  will  happen  to  this  city  when 
and  if  Hitl>r  takes  charge. 

First  the  I  American  flag  Is  hauled  down  and 
a  Hitler  fla?  erected.  The  streets,  once  alive 
with  cars  and  people,  are  almost  deserted 
under  the  "Hitler  regime.  The  only  cars  are 
military  ca:  s  The  persons  on  the  streets  are 
mostly  marching  men.  Hitler's  agents  take 
over  the  press  and  the  radio.  They  cancel 
all  regular  rain  schedules  and  limit  travel  on 
military  triins  only  to  those  who  have  ac- 
quired permits.  Armed  men  go  through  the 
public  libiary  and  destroy  the  books  that 
Hitler  doesn't  like.  They  also  enter  the 
libraries  in  private  homes  and  threw  out 
banned  material. 

Feed  shcrtages  develop  and  the  prices  are 
high  Banners  announce  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
55  cents — a  special  price.  Cigarettes  are  sold 
for  only  a  few  cents  less  than  $1  a  package. 
Many  citiz(  ns  are  deprived  of  all  their  means 
and  must  stand  in  bread-lines. 

Those  who  do  not  bow  Immediately  to  the 
conqueror  ire  placed  in  concentration  camps. 
A  picture  of  these  is  displayed.  They  are 
normal  citUens.  both  men  and  women.  Then 
they  are  1  ned  up  against  a  brick  wall.  A 
firing  squj  d  moves  into  action.  The  next 
scene  shoM  s  these  citizens  tumbled  over  on 
the  grounc  — dead. 

Meanwh  le  an  announcer  with  a  solemn, 
dramatic  \olce  tells  the  story  of  the  transi- 
tion cf  thii  American  community  to  a  Hitler- 
dominated  city. 

The  film  Is  an  example  of  hysterical  war 
prcpagandii  at  its  worst. 

It  is  not  as  subtle,  however,  as  have  been 
other  screenings  of  "The  March  of  Time" 
whose  pur  Dose  has  been  to  get  the  United 
States  intc  the  war.  This  Is  really  overdone 
and  the  people  are  likely  to  be  more  amused 
than  frighiened, 

If  there  are  those,  however,  who  are  Im- 
pressed by  it  as  a  definite  possibility,  we  sug- 
gest that  they  read  an  article  In  the  Novem- 
ber Recde'  s  Digest  by  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  R. 
Phillips  o  the  general  staff  corps  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Th-?  article  is  entitled  "The  Bombing  Plane 
Has  Made   America  Invasion  Proof." 
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three   paragraphs,   printed   here- 

c  a  particularly  careful  study  i 

b^sed  air  power  has  made  the  United 

r^gnable    to    sea-borne    invasion. 

most  Important  fact  to  be  learned 

"uropean    war.     Even    If   our   Navy 

to  that  of  the  enemy,  no  military 

ever  seriously  consider  attempt- 

us. 

a  convoy  cf  50  troopships  crossing 

of    the   Atlantic.     The   departure 

ffcrce  could  not  be  kept  secret      Our 

x^mbers  would  start  attacking  it  a 

lies  from  the  coast.    The  attacks 

In  Intensity  as  the  convoy  ap- 

The  Invrders  might  not  be  stopped 

\^culd  be  bcidly  damaged. 

then,  this  convoy  attempting  to 
1  harbor  and  remaining  practically 
tor  days  In  narrow  waters  with  the 
ijed  States  b.^mblng  force  working 
picture  Is  Incredible.  What  leader 
thousands  of  men.  packed  in  trans- 
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ports  like  sardines,  under  such  bombing  con- 
ditions? Invasion  across  the  sea  against 
ample  latd-based  air  power  no  longer  is  in 
the  bock  of  possibilities." 


Resolution   in  Opposition  to  H.  R.  5949 


FXTENSION    OF    REM.ARKS 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

(.  I    NEW    YC  f.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  November  26.  1941 


RESOLLTION  /»DOPTED  EY  AMEKICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  AD- 
MINISTRATORS 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resoluti'in  adopted  by  American 
Association  of  Motor  'Vehicle  Administra- 
tors, September  26.  1941. 

The  commis.'^ioner  of  motor  vehicles 
of  my  State.  H  n.  Carroll  E.  Mealey.  has 
asked  to  join  him  and  his  fellow  com- 
missioners throaghout  the  United  States 
In  opposing  measures  such  as  H.  R.  5949. 

The  official  resolution  follows  i 

Whereas  the  subject  of  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  sizes  and  weights  of 
commercial  motar  vehicles  being  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comnr.lsslon  In  Its  report  dated 
July  31.  1941.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  226  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  as 
amended;   and 

Whereas  leglslftlon  has  been  introduced 
and  is  pending  In  the  Congress.  emt>odying 
In  part  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  the 
sizes  and  weights  of  motor  vehicles  and  com- 
binations thereof  operated  upon  the  high- 
ways   in    Interstate   commerce;    and 

Whereas  the  promotion  of  safety  and  the 
abatement  of  nu-sances  In  road  use  Is  the 
foundation  of  all  motor-vehicle  regulation 
and  that  State  government  Is  closer  to  the 
people  i.nd  the  promotion  of  safety  on  the 
highways  Is  greatest  when  kept  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  than  when  partially 
or  wholly  controlled  through  Federal  bureaus; 
and 

Whereas  the  number  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles  registered  in  our  re.epectlve  States  1> 
a  small  proportion  of  all  motor  vehicles  and 
that  the  privileges  of  other  users  of  the  high- 
way, represented  by  the  prlva  e  passenger 
vehicles,  must  be  respected  and  made  secure; 
and  that  it  is  the  guaranty  of  these  privileges 
that  we.  as  motor -vehicle  administrators,  are 
charged,  and  we  can  best  perform  our  swor.i 
duties  of  provldli.g  safety  on  the  highways 
so  long  as  the  siz's  and  weights  of  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles  are  controlled  by  the  indi- 
vidual States:  and 

Whereas  the  obvious  objective  of  Federal 
regulation  Is  that  of  Increasing  the  size  and 
weight  of  motor  vehicles,  It  is  submitted  that 
public  safety  will  be  thereby  Jeopardized  by 
reason  of  the  psyrhological  effect  on  motor- 
ists generally  by  the  appearance  on  the  high- 
ways of  motortrucks  of  great  size,  partlcu^ 
lariy  on  those  highways  not  designed  to 
carry  such  trafllc;   and 

-y    admU^l 
It  difficiFt; 
mercial  vehicles  v.ithln  the  limits  prescribed 
by  law.   It   would   be  creating  an   addltaonal 
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Whereas    every    admUalstrator    Is    familiar 
with  the  present  diffictlty  In  stopping  com- 


highway  hazard  to  authorize  increased  gross 
weights  of  commercial  vehicles  without  first 
Improving  braking  equipment;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  has  reported  that  only  6  7 
percent  of  the  total  mileage  of  rural  roads 
Is  classified  as  high-type  roads,  and  that 
data  now  available  clearly  show  the  differ- 
ences In  materials,  soil,  topography,  and  cli- 
mate among  the  several  States,  creating 
wide  variance  In  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  In  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  highway  facilities  required  to 
serve  the  citizens  of  the  several  States;  and, 
therefore,  so  long  as  such  factors  are  present, 
uniformity  of  size  and  weights  by  any  means 
Is  not  economically  possible  or  practical,  and 
that  as  the  cost  of  these  highways  falls  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  It  Is  the 
sovereign  right  and  responsibility  of  the 
States  to  determine  how  their  hlgh\«(ays  shall 
be  related  to  the  volume,  size,  and  weight  of 
motor  vehicles  moving  over  them;  and 

Whereas  the  several  States  through  their 
Commission  on  Intestate  Cooperation  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  have  studied 
and  considered  all  of  the  factors  Involved  in 
this  problem  and  now  have  continuing  com- 
mittees comprised  of  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative officials  working  In  cooperation  with 
the  highway  engineers  of  the  several  States 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  uniformity 
with  respect  to  weights  and  dimensions  of 
commei-cial  vehicles  based  upon  highway  con- 
ditions in  each  State;  therefore  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  Federal  regulation  In  this 
field;  and 

Whereas  effective  enforcement  of  Federal 
regulations  will  be  Impractical  because  of  the 
large  Federal  enforcement  personnel  that 
would  be  required  to  patrol  all  highways  and 
byways  on  which  interstate  commerce 
moves — witness  the  great  difficulty  that  has 
been  encountered  in  trying  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act;  and 

Whereas  Federal  regulation  of  such  intrinsic 
State  functions  as  the  regulation  of  the  sizes 
and  weights  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  is 
wrong  In  principle  and  would  encroach  upon 
the  right  and  duty  cf  ♦he  State  to  provide 
their  citizenry  with  an  administration  close 
to  and  responsible  at  all  times  to  them: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  duly  authorized 
motor-vehicle  administrators  of  the  48  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Provinces  of 
Canada,  assembled  in  convention,  do  reccrd 
our  vigorous  opposition  to  the  adoption  by 
the  Congress  of  any  legislation  authorizing 
the  regulation  of  sizes  and  weights  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  any  other  Federal 
agency;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  director  shall 
forward  to  all  members  of  the  association 
sufficient  copies  of  this  resolution  in  order 
that  These  copies  may  be  sent  by  the  motor- 
vehlcle  administrators  to  their  representatives 
in  Congress  along  with  a  personal  letter  of 
protest. 


.^cricultural    Problems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLISON  D.  SMITH 

OF  SOCTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  November  27,  1941 


LETTERS  FROM  MRS  GEORGE  M  STUCKEY 

Mr.    SMITH.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  tvs-n  letters  on 
the  farni  problem,  writitn  by  a  pitted 
lady  of  Bishopville.  S.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter? 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RErc^r.D. 
as  follows: 

BiSHOPvn.ir    -^   C"    Novemher  13,  1941. 
Senator  E  D  Smith. 

Chairman.  Ag'^tmlture  Corumittee. 

-  W'a.vhitipfo^    D    C 

Dear  Senator  Smith;  In  the  li*.  <  34 
$-.'.500.000  000  Federal  refinancing  proci.iiii. 
In  the  name  of  the  farmer,  in  which  creditors 
obtained  92  percent  of  it,  or  $2,289,000,000, 
compared  with  8  per  ent,  or  $21 1.000 .000,  for 
the  Nation's  farmers,  the  average  benefit  to 
each  refinanced  farmer  being  only  $246.  we 
have  the  tragic  situation  of  organized  credi- 
tors, at  Government  expense,  having  unloaded 
Government-induced  debts  on  farm  owners 
who  have  not  had  the  slightest  chance  since 
to  pay  them  off  from  farm  income  alone;  farm 
owners  who,  for  following  Government  re- 
quest as  to  expansion  in  winning  World  War 
No.  1,  have  been  continuously  liquidated  for 
20  years  for  their  cooperation,  the  bene- 
ficiaries Ijelng  those  less  patriotic  ai^d  le.ss 
worthy. 

The  reflnancln»  was  made  on  ba^is  tf  12- 
cent  cotton  Instead  of  an  average  9  cents  re- 
ceived the  succeeding  7  years — twice  the  price 
obtained  for  corn  and  wheat — and  with  no 
restriction  of  acreage  or  allotment  limitation. 
Commissioner's  loans,  based  on  high  valua- 
tion and  no  restriction  of  acreage,  and  behiiKl 
regular  land-bank  loans,  gave  creditors  pr.tc- 
tically  100  percent  cash  and  f.'rmers  an  ex- 
change of  lands,  saddled  with  the  debt-  :n 
the  form  of  mortgages,  on.  their  land  W;th 
promise  of  parity  soon  thereafior  ;:.  rt-oon 
for  restriction  of  basic  crop  acreage,  but  with 
less  than  cost  of  production  instead  for  n\ost 
years,  is  It  any  wonc'er  that  65.000  foreclosures 
were  carried  out  during  the  4-year  pet  i; )d 
1935  to  1939  by  the  Federal  la'id  banks  alone. 
and  during  1939  and  1940,  30.700  more  by 
them,  with  other  thousands  since? 

From  page  903  of  the  1940  TYrasury  Dep.irt- 
ment  »?ill  I  quote  Mr  Hill,  then  Goven.Or  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration:  "We  fore- 
closed 6.600  farms  in  1938  and  4  421  in  1937. 
This  was  In  connection  with  the  Federal  F.irm 
Mortgage  Corporation  loans,  and  the  principal 
payments  had  only  begun  to  start  in  1936 
We  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  trll  wliat  is 
going  to  liappen  in  this  regard  We  arc  now 
taking  the  farms  over  faster  than  we  are 
getting  rid  of  them.  The  Federal  Farm  M  rt- 
gage  Corporation  Is  doing  that."  The  real 
purpose  of  my  letter  Is  found  in  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Hill,  top  of  page  906:  "All  cf  our  sales 
of  farm  land  are  made  on  tesls  cf  normal 
value.  That  can  be  ascertatlied  by  a  com- 
putation of  earnings  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  We  take  everything  Into  consid- 
eration, and  we  determine  a  policy  on  that 
basis  and  try  to  get  a  fair  mtirket  value  for 
the  land  based  on  farm  Income  '  Under  this 
policy,  which  is  equitable  as  to  determination 
of  value,  the  farm  owner  Ig  the  one  who 
should  be  entitled  to  the  b?tiefit.  espec  ally 
under  out  changed  farm  conditions.  Instead 
of  clients  of  the  Farm  Security  Admini.'-tra- 
tlon.  bootleggers,  Negroes,  mcketeers.  as  is 
now  the  case 

Since  the  transfc  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Dei  artment  cf  Agricul- 
ture In  1940  there  has  been  some  Improve- 
ment In  attitude  toward  farni  owners  and  a 
recent  st.itlstlcal  Improvemcct  through  re- 
amortlzp'  ons.  Instead  of  foreclosures,  by  the 
land  banks.  The  full  debt  Islthere.  however, 
though  the  picture  of  dlstresi  not  so  visible 
for  the  present.  Recent  statistical  Improve- 
ment is  also  due  to  high  pressure  on  original 
farm -.owners  to  sell  greater  portion  cf  their 
productive  acreage  for  reduction  of  these 
World  War  No  1  mortgages,  leaving  them  \»  ;th 
the  unproductive  land  on  which  to  live    t;,e 
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vrry  th'.iis  thp  O-  vrrr.rr.e:.!  i5  '';p.;    -'id  ti.  be 
-1    tryn.^  tc  j,reV(r.*- 

I  cjU'  t.e  Mr  Stinw.  Director  of  Finance, 
.TiiTir.  Cr»"-t!t  Administration  pat-e  112.  1942 
Tr.  .>'iry  Dopartment  bill:  D';r;:-  th-  \2 
mnnth?  J  i"!t  ended  the  land  b,t:,k-  t(  rk  cv- r 
6  400  1  )an>  The  yt'ar  earl;.':  ':.'.  r  )recl(jsu:es 
were  12.000.  The  Fnrm  Mjrti^a^e  Corp^ra- 
tl- in  foreclosed  en  4.000  farm.-,  as  comp  ired 
»;•))  8  JOO  .he  year  previous  O:.  •.l.i  M,  :•- 
g,i(;e  Ccrpcratlon  the  Icsfos  hr..  i:>  i-:\  \  :v 
substantial;  the  second-mor:.  i  '■  \:  .-.:.•  .^ 
quite  hazardnu«  ar.d  In  rvfr  65  [Jt-rcent  of 
the  cases  whirh  h;tvf  e  :;f  '.  ■  foreclosure 
there  h-i^  N't-r-  n  lOfl-jicrrcr.'  los?  of  tl^.e 
:>or'  r.r!  m   rtL'i.  ■• 

l!':  th-'  f.\c>-  ■  f  -i;  h  lr.di«pu*:ibli<  ev.i!.  nee 
why  fl' f?  r.'  r  C^r.-rf^-  pn-.-  If  L::.-ln' ;rri  for 
rt  ni'  VHl  if  h'.\  -ft':  i.n-m- ":'L'::iZf  n 'i!ini:s.'-lon- 
f r  =  lfa;.e  iuk!  (U*  i;.riu>'r.c;">  svliirh  .  rt  rv-^r- 
li  a('«  ev(  n  th.  i.-h  :  ear.v^r^  i/ccl  a-..d  bi.t  a 
pr^'p-  ncniPf.t  .f  f- irf.  Ii -lire  ur.lo-;  f.trin 
prut*-  inimedia'flv  ar.d  rrf':ner.dr  ;r-;y  i:n- 
prijvo  ever  the  prrstr.t  and  r«-tr..i:!.  iir.pn  vtci' 
Why  U'jt  tiik^'  t.hf  m.ire  Jli.--*  ifl.i  h!p,  h.urr.ar.f' 
r.'lir.~i"  ,f  -viivirit'  f-iriii  iwnor.s  ir.  tOitcl  of 
alii  w;:;^  thf.r  pri  ptriy  to  bo  trsir.s:  rrcd, 
at  GoV("rr'.i;.t  r. '  Ii -.>;  t<i  Farm  Ser\i;ity  Acl- 
min;.stratio!i  chrii'-  t' t'.aiii.^  3i:b  holders. 
a:.r!  .  Un  :  -  !..  '  :•!;!>■■  :y  tit  m-;  ■.  ;:  ij  t  it  i.or 
(r.trle*:  to  :t  uruler  the  AiEfTicm  democratic 
l-r:;-,  f  k.  .veri;:r.e!.;  '  P.e-er.t  p.ai.es  w.U 
continue  uiiles.'-  Coni:r'\'^~  a^t^  t<.  riir.cve  the 
lau.-e,  Th.ere  nmII  not  be  ,i  re'.-.;t.o.i  t.f  the 
.'teadv  (;r;i*  to  i.irni  [:ea.-a:.try  thr.  Ukih  fore- 
tlosurej.  HMteri.tl  buy-i.^;  pi-Wer  r.cr  a  return 
to  prc.spir;ty  iiMier  pre:ti.t  st'-u;j  .  (  farm?, 
on  a  lar^c  per.er.t  •  t  tliem.  until  cveilcacl 
iiuirtp.iKes  ii::p  sed  tlir<. '.i«li  detlatlon  cf 
farmt^rs  alter  the  la.-t  wai  arv  remuved. 

F'anr,  m.jituau-e  con-mi^.-uoner'?  Icnn?,  the 
(A-.;  .cm;;--  h.i  ijul  be  .ai.feled  f.-T  the  reason 
ih.it  dertaf.i:  :i  i.t  larniers  ha-  c  ^iitir.iied.  not 
i!;lv  .'■'.:'.'■(  tlie  ret;;.a:'.c!:u'  but  It  r  the  p.ust 
two  ttUi  di'.icio.  r.iu.-:!'..;  miiii.;:.-  to  itse 
their  l.,:ms  thi  Uk'i.  f.  itc'e-iire  to  !i.>urance 
C',  mpaiiie.^.  m  'i'i;.».;e  ei  rj>t  :at;  i..-  jomt-stcck 
.  lul  Kedciai  lar.a  bai:k~.  ai.cl  o'her.  one  ni 
f.erv  t\%'  farm  i  wr.t:>  beir-. ;  fere.  Used  froi;i 
192(3  to  l-.)37,  citp  i!i  eve'.y  th.r.  o  uurii.g  a 
lu-ye,'.r  {>erie. i  l.'2;>  throtu'h  \9M.  a:.d  many 
t;ii.ii^.i::ri.-.  -;:ue  The-e  ka'>  sh.  Mhl  be  rin- 
ceU'  ■  h  r  the  the  tea--i  :.  ti...t  .i  burnt  child 
ciri.ivi-  ih.e  lire'  a:.c!  .-hi.t.hi  h.,e*'.  :i.;.tt  Ircm 
la.-^t  \V.  :Ki  War  s  p.i.u  t. .  be  tetttr  li.'U-  men- 
tally .t;;v!  piiV-  c.iliv  'u,  ci.peiato  attaiii. 
bKiOLiLiy  vi  ur-. 

Agnf.s  J    Stitkfy 

(M..-     Gierke    M     fitU(k.,V) 


(Fr.^m   Mv  Ch.a: '.os-.^.t    (S    ''  i    News  a:.d 
Cc'-ir.er  .  r  Oetch-jr   11.   1941  | 

To  f-'u-  .V''-r<  iV.:':   C^urifr- 

1  n.te  nuetit.L-  h.  ;:.^  hold  rvor  the  State 
ill  t:.e  n.or.e  ..I  f-i!!ne!>  Th."  ■"  m.otlngs 
jhothd  be  d.  ui.ii.i  t<  d  b,  teal  i.eiv.!:-  tlum- 
Stlve-.  I.  •  J.  b  h.  ,;lt!--  ;;■.'.:. k;  ■.  Il  the  i.irnii ;.-;. 
Rtliei  n'.ea.-;:re.-  tii.-.i  f,.,r:no:s  <r,.i.dpe:nt 
sh'  Mhl  be  dt'e; ::.:;.!  d  uyc"  M-.ti  5-  vgh*.  T) 
th..^:  or.d  thi-  .>  .m  ci>ii  l'''i.r  !i\  :n  v  rte 
\\  h.  I  h.i.-i  .-t'wd.td  farm  pTehlor.-.--  mere  than 
a  dec. id  a;..i  \vh.,)  i~  ceiv.ir.e  u  ir..it  f.omers 
a:.,  ei;  'he  r.  .id  t.i  re^.tr.ei'.'ej  faiin  peu.-an- 
try  ir.U.-.-  they  wa'ih  :r.  ;•'.  .heir  loth.irj^'y, 
shake  cfl  tho;r  -er\i'i;de.  aticl  citm.it.d  their 
rights. 

V,'.:h  a  population  thr-e-fcurths  rural  and 
farm  income  In  S'juth  Cirohria  the  lowest 
Siiice  1870,  It  Is  essent.i!  th.ar  rfhef  be  had 
immediately  as;  a  ntatt^r  if  iu.<::co.  utuior 
present  stress  cf  crep  d.--.i-=t.  r  if  m.i\u-nM;n 
p.'tr.e'.srr.  1<  t.-  be  pie.-^crved  amer..^  the 
farnr;;..:  cla--^  Sttch  rtltef  .-^heiild  be  a  tem- 
porary stcpcap  to  kgh^lath-.ti  ci  potir.  i:.  ttt 
bencf.r  I'  ^hrt■.!cI  ih.c;i:c!\  for  o,  •.•.-!■.  farm- 
er?, a  ri.r.c  crtrt  cc\c:.vv,  th:  1041  allot- 
rri.e--  t-  tafee  rare  of  !c^s  c:;  !u-.t  ar.d  =P'-c!, 
•;,:■.-..:.,:■  'c  F'ertern;  pret'^rtl^'n  'f  wf-sTrti  farm- 
c:s    I."!':   r     wh'T     ir"s-.:r'if.ce       If     nec..''-=='rv, 

i-hut  cf  the  6  500.000  bales  oi  Gcvernmtht- 


.•.v:.f  ,;  r  'ton  should  be  iis^td  for  distre.=sed 
(.■••en  jMcchjcers.  rather  than  gc  to  specula- 
tors and  others 

In  the  way  of  pf^rmanent  relief,  legislation 
to  aboH.sh  overload  CommLsfloner's  loans  held 
on  farm  lands  by  the  Federal  Mortgage  Cor- 
pi  ra»Mn  also  delinquent  Federal  land-bank 
;  ■.::■:.•-  should  be  scueht.  Relief  to  this 
et!-'-  -A  uld  stop  the  steady  grind  of  farm 
.)w:.ers  to  tenancy,  public,  and  Work:  Projects 
Administration  Jobs,  and  save  the  Federal 
C'  vernmtnt  monev  In  the  end  The  most 
f-erloiis  condition  confronting  the  welfare  of 
our  State  in  particular,  and  rural  people 
everywhere,  is  the  farm-mortgage  burden 
impo'ed  upon  farmers  throueh  no  fault  of 
the:r  iTv.kiiii! 

\V:t:i  i:-  -^  f-.rm  incr.n^c  th.G  past  decade 
half  t:..i'  :e<e  ved  by  the  Nation's  farmers 
b"t  r-'  the  19.;0  defla-;  .n  with  policies  of 
iv.-h  t.irifT  and  f reiL'ht-r.i'i  ri;-crimlnatlons.  It 
i.s  no  wonder  the  farm-mortizaee  debt  though 
since  liquidated  approximately  $2,000,000,- 
000  through  forec!o.«ure,  is  still  double  that 
cf  the  prr-World  War  No    1   period. 

S  '.;'h  C  !r':..::a  ha'  a  farm-mortgage  debt 
rf  *44  95I(.00  T;;e  Federal  land  bank  and 
F;'.rr:i  Mortgage  Corporation,  through  Cum- 
m:.'-.^icner's  loans,  hold  c  n-.dorably  over  half 
<:f  these  mortgages.  M"*-'  cf  this  debt  Is  of 
long  standing,  resulting  from  post-war  de- 
flation of  farm  owners  and  Continued  low 
prteo-;  Because  of  the  State's  ruinous  short 
crot.-^    th.o  ^er:ousne?.«  cf  this  condition   will 

.According  to  Federal  agricultural  statistics, 
1940.  Federal  land-bank  loans  in  South  Caro- 
lina are  delinquent  35  5  percent.  Commis- 
si.mer's  loans  are  delinquent  36  9  percent  in 
South  Carolina:  31  3  percent  of  ail  owner- 
operated  farms  in  this  State  are  mortgaged, 
most  of  them  heavily  so;  46  6  percent  Is  the 
ratio  of  debt  to  value  of  mortgaged  farms  in 
South  Carolina."  That  Is  the  tragic  picture 
all  over  the  country.  It  will  evidently  grew 
much  worse  In  many  sections  of  the  S.tuth 
this  year. 

Counting  five  to  a  farm  owner's  family,  over 
25Q.0C0  of  South  Carolina's  farm  population 
are  new  living  under  duress  of  heavy  mort- 
gage. Because  of  recent  crop  loss,  unless 
something  is  done  in  the  way  of  substantial 
legislation,  at  least  50  percent  of  South  Caro- 
lina farm  owners  are  doomed  to  be  superseded 
by  Negroes  and  others  less  worthy  through 
the  Farm  Security  Acimlnistraticn;  that 
means  a  half  milMcn  of  South  Carolina«:farm 
c?wner  families  will  be  ground  out  and  others 
of  the  tenant  class  elevated  to  their  place*  by 
the  Government. 

Unfortunately  the  President  vetoed  Insur- 
ance of  the  1941  cotton  crop.  Unless  meas- 
ures of  relief  are  granted  comparable  to  the 
insurance  law  now  applicable  to  western 
fa:i:.e!-,  many  southern  farmers  will  be  sold 
out.  the  Government  assuming  the  loss. 

Since  1935  farmers  have  been  piomL^ed 
parity  on  ba^ic  crops  in  return  for  restriction. 
They  have  not  been  receiving  cost  cf  produc- 
tion, counting  all  fnrm  benefits;  much  less 
parity.  Ev^n  had  they  received  parity  on 
thoir  one-third  acreage.  It  would  not  have 
co.mpensated  the  loss  on  the  two-thirds  acre- 
age, for  thpy  could  not  grow  other  cofh- 
mercal  crcos  Without  even  par,t\,  en  the 
one-third,  the  mortgaged  farmer,  except  from 
outside  income,  has  not  been  able  to  pay 
debt,  principal  or  interest,  with  his  one-third 
ccmmorcial  crop  acreage,  especially  under  in- 
termittent years  of  crop  Ic.^s  Because  of 
ex  post  facto  law  operating  since  1935,  re- 
quiring farmers  to  pay  debt  contracted  on 
100-percent  acreae?  with  income  from  33- 
perrent  acreage,  ai:d  less  than  parity  en  that, 
delinquencies  have  piled  up  and  foreclosures 
roi.ed  on. 

Fr'..r'--s^rf  G-'.f:T.n>nt,  a'.l  fcr  the  ten- 
a:'.'  r^.'"* ::;:.:;  frr  'h-  farm  owner  except  con- 
:::  i:  u-  >c:i;  !.••_•  a->^  pushing  hundreds  of 
suu:;.-.::;  f.-rr.i  :.:;...:•_=  cut  of  their  homes 
ar.d  f.ir:t-;=  e.-  rr  lei  or  public  jobs  to  give 
othe.^s  thise  farms  and  homes.    For  illustra- 


tion, a  farmer  may  owe  the  Federal  land  bank 
$7,500  andj  have  an  additional  commission- 
ers loan  df  $2,500,  a  total  of  $10,000.  This 
loan  was  originally  obtained  In  response  to 
Government  request  for  expansion  in  win- 
ning Worl(.  War  No.  1,  with  no  restriction  of 
acreage  oi  allotment  limitation  in  force. 
Since  that  loan  was  made,  the  farm  owner, 
solely  dependent  on  the  farm.  Is  no  better  off 
as  to  principal.  Though  he  has  paid  over 
$10,000  in  interest,  including  the  first  12 
years  of  high  interest  rates  succeeding  the 
war,  and  1  y  great  denial  of  self  and  family, 
the  full  pincipal  is  still  there  with  delin- 
quents ac  trued,  signboards  of  a  wretched, 
unbreakab  e  state  of  bond<ige  like  that  of  the 
leudalistit  peasant  cf  old. 

The  Joke  r  in  the  law  has  been  the  7-percent 
penalty  on  unpaid  delinquencies.  Farm  own- 
ers meet  tl  leir  payments  when  It  Is  humanly 
possible  fcr  them  to  do  so.  That  7-percent 
penalty  Is  an  unjust,  cruel  device  that  robs 
helpless,  unorganized  farm  owners  of  their 
farms  and  lomes.  Over  a  series  of  years  there 
are  seasoni  of  crop  failure,  when  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  pa  y  debt.  The  7-percent  penalty  on 
delinquencies  the  past  lean  years  of  fnrm 
Income  hai  helped  railroad  thousands  cf  farm 
ov;;iers — rrore  than  80,000  since  1934,  out  of 
their  farms  and  homes  and  reduce  other 
thousands  to  a  status  of  peasantry  on  their 
farms.  Iniitead  of  penalization  for  victimized 
farm  owners  who  have  suffered  disaster,  there 
should  be  help.  Delinquencies  caused  by 
crop  disaster,  especially  during  restriction 
without  pirity.  should  be  paid  by  Federal 
emergency  funds. 

Under  adverse  farm  conditions  of  recent 
years,  low  prices,  restricted  acreage  without 
adequate  p  arity.  it  has  been  impossible  fcr  a 
farm  owne',  except  a  public  Job  holder  or  the 
recipient  cf  other  income,  to  meet  his  land- 
bank  paynents.  Therefore  his  $10,000  loan  Is 
foreclosed,  the  land  taken  over  by  the  land 
bank,  divided  into  two  tracts,  and  sold  fcr 
$3,000  eac]  I,  a  loss  of  $4,000.  Usually  these 
sales  are  1  creed  by  the  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, 0  wning  the  overload  Commissioner's 
loans,  wh<se  tax-exempt  bonds  and  interest 
are  uncon  litior.ally  guaranteed  by  the  F2d- 
eral  Gcvei  nment.  Tlie  farm  owners  tracts 
are  boueh ,  bv  clients  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administn  tion.  who  owe  $3,000  each  and 
have  40  y«  ars  at  3  percent  to  pay  the  leans. 
In  the  m«  antlme,-  they  are  furnished  every- 
thing. 

Why  she  uld  not  a  farm  owner  be  refinanced 
on  the  sac  le  basis  and  terms  that  tenants  are 
set  up  in  Dusiness?  Surely  the  farm  owners 
of  South  Carolina  and  other  States  are  Just 
as  deserving  as  tenants  Is  not  this  evident 
favoritism  in  the  main,  due  to  preponderance 
of  votes.  ?specially  the  Negro  vote.  In  the 
North?  11  not.  then  why  has  net  something 
been  done  to  stop  it?  Is  not  this  robbing  of 
one's  hem  :  and  farm,  to  give  to  another,  mnk 
communis  n  in  the  disguise  of  the  nice-sound- 
ing name,  farm  security?  Why  not  reduce 
.  the  farm  ( wner's  mortg.iges  to  such  amounts 
as  the  eainlng  capacity  of  the  farm,  under 
re.=:trictlon  would  enable  him,  as  well  as  an- 
other, to  gradually  liquidate  the  debt,  thus 
leaving  hi!  family  secure.  Instead  of  replacing 
him  with  p.nother,  trying  to  make  the  new 
farm  cwn  t  secure  under  regimentation  cf 
some  farm  r.gent  who  cculd  not,  himself,  make 
a  living  on  the  farm?  ^Tiy  not  legislation  re- 
quiring the  Farm  Sectirlty  Administrat.on, 
since  they  seem  to  have  plenty  cf  money,  to 
do  somett  Ing  for  farm  owners  by  paying  de- 
linquent and-bank  installm'-nts  due  from 
this  year's  disaster  crops  instead  of  seeking  to 
obtain  farners'  land  and  homes  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Negices  and  oth^r^tenants? 

Farm-m  Jrtgage  Comtnl^sioner's  loans 
should  be  canceled  for  the  leason  that  70 
peicent  cf  them  are  overloads  behind  regular 
land-bank  loans  placed  on  farmers  In  the 
1933  refinmclng  to  take  ca.-e  cf  creditors 
These  ovei  loads,  or  second  mortgages,  are  the 
ones  that  pause  m.cst  of  the  fcreclosures  and 
amount  th  approximately  one-half  billion 


ArPKxnix  T('  TH1-:  coxcim-'.-^ioxal  i;Kr(M:i) 


Commissioner's  loms  are  delinquent  30  per- 
cent Delinquent  Federal  latd-bank  loans 
amount  to  $428  547.000  and  sr^ould  be  can- 
celed. An  appropriation  of  less  than  one  bil- 
lion would  cancel  all  second-mortgage  Com- 
missioner s  loans,  all  delinquent  Federal 
land-bank  loans,  put  the  farm  owner  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  new  tenant  farm  owner, 
restore  purchasing  power  to  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  farm  own-.^rs  and  their  families,  stop 
the  continuous  grinding  out  of  farm  owners 
to  relief  rolls,  thus  saving  money  in  addition 
to  the  humane  a'pect  of  a  disgraceful  sit- 
uation. 

While  I  am  In  svmpathy  with  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  financial  policy,  it  is  my 
belief  that  if  the  American  Government  can 
spend  seven  to  twelve  billion  dollars  on  other 
nations  in  defens*'  of  democracy  abroad  it 
can  afford  less  than  a  billion  to  keep  thou- 
sands of  harassed  farm  owners  in  possession 
of  their  means  ol  livelihood,  thus  making 
secure  democracy  of  American  farm  owners, 
those  who  have  been  the  very  bulwarks  of  our 
form  of  government  since  the  founding  of 
our  Republic.  We  in  South  Carolina  should 
take  the  lead  in  seeking  this  much-needed, 
belated  relief  for  the  oppressed,  discriminated- 
against  class  of  the  New  Deal — the  present 
farm  owners,  pillars  of  r'emocracy.  yet  rocking 
and  toppling  throueh  grave  injustice 

Mrs.  Georce  M   Stucket, 

Farm  Woman. 
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Tribute  to  Senator  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  yrw  MI  xKo 
IN   THE   SENATE  oF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  November  27,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  DREV/  PEARSON  AND  ROBERT 
S    ALLEN 


Mr.  HATC]{  M:  President,  recently 
the  Wa.shington  Dally  Merry-Go-Rcund 
published  a  very  fine  and  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  !Mr. 
Truman  1.  I  ask  jnanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  pilnted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Waslilngton  Times-Herald) 
Washington  D.mlt  Mehry-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  :  earscn  and  Robert  S  Allen) 

(Editors  Ncrt — The  brass  ring,  good  for 
one  free  ride  on  the  Washington  Merr^'-Go- 
Round,  this  week  loes  to  Senator  Harrt  S 
Truman,  who,  as  chairman  of  a  special  In- 
vestigating committee,  keeps  an  alert  eye  on 
defense  projects  \ 

Early  next  Monday  morning  five  United 
States  Senator*  wll!  arrive  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  begin  asking  embarrassing  questions. 
They  will  ask  why  the  Government  should 
have  to  pay  $15  66  for  repairing  an  automo- 
bile Tire.  $18  64  for  rebulldlr.g  a  $5  carburetor, 
and  $1  50  for  labor  to  change  the  motor  oil  of 
a  truck. 

The  answers,  if  any.  will  be  given  by  offi- 
cials of  Ferguscn-Oman.  the  contracting  com- 
pare which  Is  building  a  giant  crdn.ince 
plant  near  Memphis  to  be  operated  by  soap 
makers  Procter  it  Gamble. 


The  Sjnators  expect  to  uncover  many  other 
extraordinary  things  about  this  defense  proj- 
ect. Their  sense  of  smell  for  making  such 
discoveries  has  been  well  developed.  They 
have  been  asking  embarrassing  questions 
since  last  spring,  when  the  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  national-defense  program 
was  set  up 

Prom  the  \ery  start  the  committee's  dis- 
closures have  been  a  series  of  headline  sensa- 
tions. But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopments of  the  committee  is  Its  chairman. 
Senator  Harrt  S  Truman,  of  Missouri. 

Slightly  built,  bespectacled,  a  lover  of 
Chopin  and  a  shunner  of  the  limelight,  Trl'- 
MAN  is  one  of  the  last  men  in  Congress  who 
would  be  considered  a  hard-boiled  prober. 
In  manner  and  appearance  he  is  anything 
but  the  crusader. 

But  In  the  8  months  he  has  been  operating 
he  has  made  Investigation  history — and  he 
has  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 

PENDERCAST   MAN 

Truman  came  to  the  Senate  in  1935.  In  the 
same  freshman  class  with  Mintcn,  of  Indiana: 
Schwellenbach.  of  Washington;  and  Burke,  of 
Nebraska  Each  one  of  them  quickly  made 
a  name  for  himself,  but  they  are  no  longer 
in  the  Senate. 

Truman  kept  in  the  background,  was 
known  only  as  a  henchman  of  the  notorious 
Pendergast  machine.  During  the  6  years  of 
Truman's  first  term,  so  far  as  the  man  in 
the  street  was  concerned,  there  was  only  one 
Senator   from   Missouri — Bennltt    Clark. 

Then  came  the  conviction  of  Boss  Pender- 
gast: and  many  of  his  associates  took  to  the 
tall  timber.  But  not  Truman.  He  publicly 
acknowledged  his  political  debt  to  Pender- 
gast and  their  long  friendship. 

The  wise  boys  wrote  It  down  that  It  was 
all  over  for  Truman.  He  was  a  courageous 
man,  but  he  had  cooked  'his  goose.  Tliey 
were  wrong.  In  one  of  the  hottest  campaigns 
in  Missouri  history,  where  fiery  elections  are 
an  old  story.  Truman,  the  Pendergast  man. 
was  decisively  reelected. 

He  returned  to  the  Senate  as  quiet  and  as 
Inconspicuous  as  before.  Since  January  he 
has  been  on  his  feet  only  four  times,  and  his 
remarks  could  all  be  printed  on  three  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Each  time  he  talked  about  one  subject — 
Senate  Resolution  71,  the  resolution  that 
authorized  his  investigating  committee.  This 
probe  has  been  his  passion  ever  since  friends 
back  home  began  writing  him  about  waste 
in  the  construction  of  Fort  Leonard  Wood  at 
RoUo,  Mo. 

r.Knyi  EOT 

In  Missouri  they  say  of  Truman  that  "he 
was  born  and  reared  between  the  plow  han- 
dles of  a  Jackson  County  farm"  His  first 
Job  was  in  a  drug  store,  running  errands, 
dusting  bottles,  and  washing  windows  Even 
as  a  youth  he  was  thrifty,  and  when  he  hears 
of  the  waste  of  millions,  he  remembers  that 
drug-store  Job  and  the  munificent  sum  cf  $3 
a  week  it  paid  him. 

Truman  never  went  to  college.  He  took  a 
secretarial  course  in  Independence,  Mo.,  his 
home  town.  Armed  with  this  schcoling.  he 
was  graduated  from  drug-store  errand  boy  to 
bank  clerk.  But  banking  held  no  lure  for 
him.  so  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
Kansas  City  School  of  Law  and  hung  out  his 
shingle. 

Also,  he  became  active  in  the  Pendergast 
organization,  where  his  quiet  efficiency  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  squat  political 
boss.  The  World  War  interrupted  Truman's 
budding  legal-political  career  He  enlisted 
in  the  Army,  was  sent  to  the  famed  artillery 
school  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla..  and  won  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant.  By  the  time 
his  outfit,  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Field  Artillery,  went  to  France.  Truman  was 
a  captain  In  command  cf  a  battery. 

He  saw  action  on  the  Meuse-Argonne  front, 
his  battery  firing  its  last  gun  at  10:45  on  the 


morning  ol  November  11.  1918,  Just  15  min- 
utes before  the  armistice. 

Returning  to  Missouri,  young  Truman  re- 
newed his  Pendergast  contacts  and  soon  was 
awarded  an  appointment  as  a  county  Judge. 
In  this  office  he  quickly  made  a  reputation  as 
a  conscientious  and  trustworthy  Juriit  and 
several  years  later  was  elected  presiding  judge 
of  the  court.  It  Is  one  of  TruMan's  greatest 
prides  that  as  presiding  Judge  he  directed  the 
construction  of  $25,000,000  worth  "f  public 
highways  and  buildings  without  a  ;^  iii.y  i.  f 
boodle. 

from  COUNTY    !!N     H    r      >1N\TF 

Truman  was  a  little-ktiown  county  ;tidje 
when,  in  1934.  Boss  Pendergast  picked  liim  to 
run  for  the  Senate  seat  voluntarily  relin- 
quished by  the  famous  Jim  Reed,  whcse  acid 
tongue  and  devastating  wit  is  a  Senate  leg- 
end It  wfis  a  three-cornered  t.-ce.  with  Tru- 
man pitted  against  two  prominent  D< ;;.  - 
cratic  leaders  But  with  Pendergast's  potent 
backing.  Truman  handily  won  the  nomina- 
tion, and   later   thr  election. 

Throughout  his  7  years  in  the  Senate.  Tru- 
man has  been  overshadowed  by  his  colleague, 
Bennett  Clark. 

The  son  of  a  national  political  leader  a 
ready  orator  and  two-fisted  fighter.  Clark 
quickly  made  himself  a  front-page  figure  in 
the  congressional  arena.  Trixman  was  con- 
tent to  let  h  m  have  the  limelight 

While  Clark  became  a  belllco.se  N  w  D  id 
foe,  Truman  quietly  supported  the  HLJu.-.evclt 
administration.  This  paid  him  big  political 
dividends  last  year  when  he  was  reelected 
despite  the  handicap  of  being  a  Pendergast 
man 

When  the  defen.se  and  foreign  p>ollcy  Issues 
developed,  Truman  continued  to  back  the 
President.  Clark  graduated  from  anti-new 
dealism  to  violent  Isolationism,  but  Truman 
did  not  swerve  He  is  exposing  every  dn!iar 
of  waste  and  other  failings  of  the  defense 
program  he  can  uncover,  but  he  has  voted  for 
every  defense  and  foreign  policy  bill  spon- 
sored by  tho  President.  i 


Government  Expenditures 


fxiENSiON  OF  i;km-^}-;k.s 
or  I 

HON  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF   OREGON 

IN   THE  SI:NATE  OF  THE   L  Nil  ED   DIAZES 


Thursday.  November  27.  lUil 


ARTICLE  BY  FRANK   F     IIFNT 


M:.  MvNAliY.  Mr.  Presideni,  I  a  k 
unanimou.'^  consent  to  have  printed  ir.  *!u' 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  W.i  t> 
inglon  Evening  Star  of  laft  evenn.^  ir, 
the  column  called  The  Great  Gan.<  d 
Politics,  written  by  Mr.  Fi-a.nk  R.  Kent. 

There  boing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evetilng  Star  of 
November  26.  19411 

The  Great  Game  or  Politics — Sfnators  S"rRiv- 
iNC  to  Curtail  Spending,  While  House 
Pushes  "Pork  Barrel  "   Bill 

(By  Frank  R  Kent) 
One  of  the  most  distressing  things  in  <  ur 
country  Is  the  ability  of  public  men  to  face 
both  ways  with  impunity:  to  say  one  thing 
and  do  anoiher;  to  make  promises  and  then 
repudiate  them.  So  successfully  Is  this  done 
In  these  days  that  the  stage  has  been  reached 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  IM-XOUD 


■»"h(re  a  man's  w^r!  n  h  iii-vr  means  very 
nrarh  W;,.rl;.r  :..  kefp.-  it  cr  n^  t  app-jctrs 
tu   riiaicp   h*  tic   cUricr'  :xt 

Th.i'  1-.  ,1  prt-'.iy  si'r..;'.is  charire  '.c  lay  a^air.st 
the   pv;Mu;  lile  of   l!ie  cl:iy.   t;i.t   llie  evidence 

Thf  r>  art-  i:.  ;  ;(■•  >.  rni'i.y  n.-^iav  (--  that  'lv_' 
liovt'itv  ha."^  -A.  r:;  elf  I'  l^  ii  i':r.^'r  ?ei'.^a- 
tlunal  wht'u  '.;:r  v  ■tl-  ri:  ('.u-  !..^:ur  puu.ic 
officials  art'  f>  irr  icl.c'''d  by  their  citeds 

Take  f':r  cxain:  ;c,  the  irrcc'iicilubh-  natvirc 
of  what  IS  gom^  on  tiKlay  in  H  )U.*e  and  t»n- 
fitc  1:.'-  I.  iiTa^f  r.  'I'.d  :-'  '  bf  t;reatL'r.  On 
the  S.  na!.'  -;di  t:i"  b> rd  cmnmiltee  has  be- 
gun bfurir.gs  lo<.kin>;  to  the  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  all  nondefense  expenditures.  T'a^ 
President  last  January  sck-ninly  warr.ed  that 
every  non^■^5scI.t;al  activity  mu^t  be  pared  to 
tlit    bi.r.' 

Giv  Marrii.er  S  Eccles  of  ti.e  R. -erve 
Board  has  Insisted  that  only  the  deepest  cut 
can  avf-rt  cata-^trophe.  Secretary  Morycn- 
thau  h.i-  urged  a  $1000.000  000  reduction. 
S'nat..r  BYRrj,  b.  :;rv.>>  thir   $2  000,000.000  can 

bo  olim:naf<?d  T!ii  E'uii-at  Director,  In  ac- 
ccirdanci-  with  tlie  Byrd  reM^lutlon,  has  ^iib- 
mltfed  tbroe\-«tlmates — for  a  billion,  a  b.;- 
iJon  and  a  half,  and  two  billion  ru;  ta.:;r.i.nt 

■■iNnrrEN'SiBi-E"  mi.asite 

Arul  wf.i'e  ti^.e  Sena'o  cimir.lttre  l.«  thii?; 
ensraced  \v!.,i'  Is  :h"  H'i'isf  d-'int;'  The 
H-  ;!-••■  >  s^'  'v.n.tT  r' a(!y  t-i  pass  the  river^  and 
h.  irhi  r«  b.ll  a':'!i  ri.Mn.s  project.-  to  the 
nnvi-u-.t  ".t  $1  Hi  0  nor  or-(i  Th;>  mea.-ure  ;> 
de::ivinr<ti  bv  h^.i.aT.r  Ciark  of  Mis.«..uri  a- 
"the  nii's'  ii.d' (e!;~ible  bill  e'.er  lieard  of" 
Son.ator  VANnrNHFRo  of  Miehit'an  declares 
that  "It  reprt'M!;'~  **-.■  n:  -t  .•^randalou-  d>- 
trlbutl(in  of  pork  m  all  the  his'ory  of  loc- 
rollii.c  rir.d  bK-k-scratoh;ne  let'i-'.ati.  n  It 
H  a  .stenr!^.  m  the  niv-trih-  of  h:trd-pre;s(.d 
taxpayer-"  "Tliere  Is  enciUv'h  rt  rk  m  this 
bill  '  says  Senator  TvriNr.s  of  M.iryU.iul. 
"not  onlv  to  lo:  d  ail  the  f-h)p-  we  are  n.  w 
buiUhnkT  but  a'.!  th.o.-e  we  wdl  binld  fir  a 
loni;  time  to  come  ' 

Y'  t  we  ti;.d  "he  -ime  adminisr:-ati(  n  f  TCf« 
fUppo>cdly  Co.  peratn-.k'  \«.:'h  the  Byrd  Cini- 
mlltee  in  the  Senate  to  ciit  down  «1  000, 000- 
000  strnntrly  snpp.  :-*::;l,'  m  the  Hv-^u.-t  th.is 
bill,  which  would  .Hid  i.n  $1 ,000.000. OCd  In 
the  bill  Is  an  ai.';.ori.-a'.  n  if  i:.85  000.000  f  r 
tlie  proposed  is'  L.i '.\ re:.C'.'  -ea.v.iv-  a  pl.'.ti 
Which  twice  has  hcf  n  rejected  by  the  Stn;  "e 
but  which  Mr  R>"-e'oit  h.is  rf.:-,.  d  He 
calls  It  a  national-defense  nv  .istre  but  this 
aspect  1?  9(1  debatable  and  the  wnole  aspect 
fo  d'.ibiou.-  th.i''  loy.ij  !\i:n  it  became  cUar 
that  It  I-  uid  :.  t  jo  throiich  eitner  H',  u-.'  or 
Senate  ;.  ::-  :nt  i.ts  Aci. urdaiKly.  tliu  expe- 
dient was  devised  o.f  putting'  It  m  the  rmn.;- 
bu-  M'xr.-  and  h.  iib.,!-.  bill 

Th.-  w.is  rriiitrtied  a,s  a  very  slick  trick 
Indi-ed,  Tlie  fi:-'*"^:.d  natural  etTec;  (  i  th.e 
echemc  was  to  pu*  on  the  C' mm; tree  t:e- 
niendouii  pre.-,  ure  from  all  quarters.  Every 
Member  uith  ,i  pet  impr'vemt  lit  naturally 
brcugh.t  It  I  u'  If  It  Was  ari;ued,  the  Presi- 
ncnt  Could  put  his  j)et  piojtct  In  this  bill, 
there  w.is  no  re.l^cn  others  could  not  do  so. 
too. 

"PCRK  '    WILL    DISTRILUTED 

Tbm  result  is  that  m  the  bill,  beside?  the 
♦385.000  000  f.  r  tli-  St,  Lawrence  si^away, 
there  .;:.'  *197.;\)C  000  for  the  d..-credit."d 
Florida  ship  ca::..l,  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
eld  Tombicbee  R:ver  project,  which,  has  bt^en 
t..tt;n.j  .o  und  Cen^;rts-  tor  years.  Thee 
a;e  ti.e  lar^tr  items — the  3  cf  them  tctal- 
ii.kt  S.'aT  ■.."'■  COO— but  there  are  an  infinite 
lUiOiLer  1  :  -mailer  ones.  Ft-r  example,  tliere 
are  13  s«-p.i.rate  pr^sjects  m  tiie  httl-.  Sta'e  if 
Maryland  The  S'ate  ( Texas  i  of  ti;e  cha.r- 
man  of  the  c>  mni.ttee  reportmc  the  bill  ge's 
n  d'-zen  f  n-n-'iderable  s.zc.  including  mter- 
c  a-t.t!  waterways,  ship  canals,  and  storage 
reservv  ir-  The  "pork"  has  been  d  sttihu'ed 
In  fairly  equal  proportions  betv.een  North  and 
S  lUth  Tile  c.iculation  1-^  that  there  are  al- 
me.st  en*  u^-h  Members  with  a  per^^onal  stake 
In  the  bill  to  pu:  it  through  Intact. 


Perhaps  this  Is  s<i.  Ne-.er'hrlcss,  In  both 
H  tu.se  and  Senate  there  will  be  a  determined 
eff.,u  re  cut  cut  the  three  big  items — St  Law- 
rence -taw ay.  Florida  Canal.  Tomblgbee  River. 
Particularly  will  the  fight  be   strong  In   the 

i  Sena'e,  The  passage  of  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent shap.  w.  Lid  ni  iko  a  Joke  of  the  Byrd 
ccmm.'tee  Ii  it  c  es  thrcutth  Intact,  the 
Work  cf  the  Byrd  c(  mmltlee  will  be  nuUifled 
bef I  re  it  IS  well  started. 

Neither  our  defense  at  home  nor  our  policy 
abroad  can  be  effectively  implemented  if  our 
federal  financial  structure  is  tottering  and 
national  insolvency  threatens.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  the  30.- 
000.000  taxpaxers  who  next  year  will  shell 
out  to  the  Treasury  so  much  more  of  their 
Income  than  they  ever  did  before  might  well 

'  take  notice  of  thi.?  situation.  It  Is  obviously 
to  their  interest  to  oppose  such  a  bill.  It  is 
equally  to  their  interest  to  get  behind  the 
Byrd  committee  The  difificulty  is  to  stir 
them  Into   action. 


Federalization  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

CF    NEW    H^MPSHIRF 
IN    THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    ST.\TES 


Thursday.  Nuvcinhcr  27,  10-11 


STATEMENT   BY   GOV    ROBTHT   O     BLOOD, 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr,  Pre.-ident.  I  ask 
,  unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  incorporated 
'  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
nr^nt  bv  Hon,  Robert  O,  Blood.  Governor 
of  New  Hamp>hire,  oppo.'^ing  tho  federal- 
ization of  S'ate  unen-ip'.oyrnent  in.sur- 
ance  agencies. 

There  being  no  obj^x'tion,  th-""  state- 
ment was  ordered  t^  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  a.s  foncw.*: 

Receiu  rr.r.'  imceni'^n'-;  by  top-rank  offi- 
cials m  Washington  Indicate  only  too  clearly 
that  far-r;  achlnp  and  significant  changes  In 
our  pattern  of  government  are  being  con- 
templated Of  paramount  interest  to  the 
pc'  pie  cf  this  State  is  the  proposal  that  the 
unempl  ~ymer.'  compensation  program  which, 
since  Its  start  in  19^6,  ha?  been  operated  by 
rn--'  cf  our  own  St.  to  d':^partmer.ts  and  by 
New  Hampshire  people  for  the  protection  ct 
Ne-.v  Hampshire  worker-  be  henceforth  ad- 
ministered lindT  the  direction  and  control 
of   the   Federal    Gcvernmient. 

This  i^  a  ma'^er  of  concern  to  every  one 
cf  ;  ur  ci'izers;  tc  tiie  w  rker  who  in  times 
cf  enforced  unem.ployment  locks  to  the  Cn- 
emrloym'~n''  Compensation  Division  for 
p.rmpt  and  ff^.cient  payment  of  weekly  bene- 
fit.-, '  1  the  employer,  who  must  furnish. 
thr  U7h  ta.'tes,  the  money  from  which  bene- 
f:'=  are  paid:  and  to  the  rest  of  cur  people, 
wh^  alth.mch  neither  paid  workers  nor  em- 
ployers cf  labor,  still  nvi-'  'houldcr  a  part 
i  f  tlie  eypen-;e  which  the  prcgram  entails 
thr'-ugli  the  increas-  d  co^r  rf  the  goods  they 
c  MT-unie  The  truth  Is  that  this  new  pro- 
pcs\l  eith  r  riircc^ly  or  indirectly  affects  the 
pix-ketbcoks  of  every  one  of  us  and  merits 
ctir  cireful  study  and  examination. 

The  mam  arrumcnt  advanced  by  those  who 
advocate  ttirnin^r  ov,-r  the  State  Unemploy- 
ment C,i3ipvnsat;cn  pr-gi?.m  to  the  Federal 


Govemm^t  Is  that  It  would  make  for  uni- 
fication, jlnstead  of  48  different  systems,  one 
in  each  (jji  the  48  States  with  each  system 
backed  ut  by  a  separate  reserve  fund,  we 
would  opjeraie  under  one  national  system 
backed  bi  one  national  fund.  This  fund 
would  be  j  created,  of  course,  by  pooling  the 
48  State  funds  which  now  exist.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  distinctly  favorable  to 
those  Stales  which  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other have  failed  to  build  up  a  reserve  ade- 
quately protecting  their  workers  against  fu- 
ture unemployment.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
this  poolmg  of  reserves  would  be  distinctly 
unfavoratie  and  unfair  to  a  State  like  New 
Hampshire  which,  through  taxes  on  its  own 
people,  hits  built  up  and  in  good  times  is 
constantlj  adding  to  an  adequate  reserve. 

To  seizf  the  accumulation  cf  some  States 
and  wiih  this  accumulation  to  pay  benefits  lo 
workers  IB  less  provident  States  is  not  only 
a  vlolatioi  of  the  principle  cf  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  government  but  an  act  cf  gross  in- 
justice. Here  In  New  Hampshire  our  unem- 
plo\Tnent4compersation  fund  has  recently 
reached  the  $8,000,000  mark.  It  stands  as  a 
safeguard]  to  New  Hampshire  workers  in  the 
years  to  dome.  How  can  we  do  other  than 
oppose  a  plan  which  suggests  that  this  money 
be  made  Available  to  the  people  cf  less  provi- 
dent States? 

It  is  alio  argued  that  our  unemployment- 
comp>ensa  lion  system  should  bo  federalized  in 
order  to  equalize  the  benefits  which  the  sys- 
tem pays  'o  individuals  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  la  true  that  there  is  a  wide  variation 
In  the  ancunts  paid  to  individuals  in  the 
several  Slates  for  a  week  of  unemployment. 
It  Is  also  true  that  there  Ls  a  wide  variation 
among  th(  Stales  in  the  number  of  weeks  dur- 
ing a  year  for  which  an  Individual  may  be 
paid.  Si:  ch  inequalities  arise  because  the 
States  dif  er  In  ability  to  pay  benefits,  differ 
In  standads  of  living,  or  differ  in  their  ideas 
of  what  g  jvernment  should  do  for  the  unem- 
ployed wotker. 

But  in jthis  respect  It  Is  both  Interesting 
and  gratilp,-ing  to  find  upon  Investigation  that 
New  Hamtoshire  ranks  well  up  toward  the  top 
cf  the  list  in  the  liberality  of  Its  unemploy- 
ment-compensation law  to  Its  workers.  There 
are  only  ^6  States  which  pay  a  higher  rate 
per  weeki  than  New  Hampshire;  there  are 
only  12  Slates  which  pay  for  a  lender  period 
of  time.     I 

The  waiting-period  requirement  of  an  un- 
employTnant -compensation  law  is  another 
factor  whjch  Is  cf  vital  Interest  to  the  unem- 
ployed wdrker.  It  determines  the  number  of 
weeks  wh|ch  he  must  be  unemployed  without 
comjjensajion  before  he  is  eligible  to  receive 
benefits.  At  the  present  time  the  New  Hamp- 
shire requirement  is  2  weeks.  But  on  Novem- 
ber 1  thf  New  Hampshire  unemployment- 
compensation  fund  reached  the  $8,000,000 
mark.  If!  it  remains  at  or  above  that  point 
during  Ntivember  and  December,  as  It  ap- 
pears likely  to  do.  the  waiting-period  require- 
ment willjbe  automatically  reduced  by  law  on 
January  |  to  1  week,  in  accordance  with  an 
amcndme^it  passed  by  the  1941  legislature 
and  appr(}ved  by  me  on  May  12  of  this  year. 
With  thii  expected  change  in  effect.  New 
Hampshirrs  Initial  waiting-period  require- 
ment will  [be  as  liberal  as  that  of  any  State  In 
the  Union!.! 

From  th|c  above  comparison  it  appears  likely 
that  In  tase  federalization  succeeded  and 
there  shcjuld  be  an  equalization  of  rates, 
duration  of  payment,  and  waiting  period 
throughout  the  country.  New  Hampshire 
workers  vould  lose  rather  than  gain  in  the 
process.  The  equalization  might  be  made 
of  course  at  the  level  cf  liberality  cf  the 
piesent  Ii  ew  Hampshire  law  or  at  a  hicher 
level.  In  which  case  the  Increased  costs 
through  t  ixes  of  supporting  higher  payments 
In  other  Mates  would  be  a  substantial  bur- 
den on  N^w  Hampshire  taxpayers.  No  sucto* 
burden  exists  today  as  we  only  pay  to  support 
benefit  payments  to  our  own  unemployed 
and  to  mimtain  our  own  fund. 


APPEXDIX  JO  Tin-:  COXGRESSIOXAL  KKCORD 


Ao.no 


But  why  Is  this  suggested  equalization 
either  necessary  or  desirable?  We  live  under 
a  system  of  government  in  which  the  States 
retain  most  powers  to  themselves,  and  the 
Federal  Government  exercises  specific  powers 
delegated  by  the  States.  There  are  bound  to 
be  differences  under  such  a  system  Some 
State  have  better  schools  than  others,  but  we 
have  not  as  yet  decided  lo  federalize  the 
schools.  Some  States  are  poorer  than  others. 
Some  States  choose  to  have  lower  taxes  than 
others  Why  should  we  not  have  the  kind 
of  unemployment  compensation  program  we 
choose  to  have,  and  retail,  the  fund  which 
has  been  built  up  through  taxes  on  New- 
Hampshire  people  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  benefits  to  New  Hampshire  workers? 
We  should  all  exert  every  power  at  our  com- 
mand in  opposition  to  this  movement  for 
federalization. 


A  S(|uare  Deal  tor  .Agncultuti 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  November  28.  1941 


SPEECH  OF  R     A    TROVATTEN 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex. end  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  speech 
of  the  Honorable  R.  A,  Tr -vatten.  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  dairy,  and  food 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  hefore  the  Red 
River  Valley  Dairymen's  Association  at 
Thief  River  Falls  on  October  22.  1941. 
Mr.  Trovatten  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
agriculture  in  the  Northwest. 

We  have  in  effect  in  the  United  States  a 
ceiling  over  prices  of  agriculture.  The  Grv- 
ernment  has  several  hundred  million  bushels 
of  wheat  under  its  control,  several  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  large  quantities  of  other 
surplus  commodities,  such  as  corn  and  to- 
bacco. The  oleomargarine  regulation,  the 
Argentine  agreements,  the  49-cent  penalty  on 
wheat  are  all  Instruments  in  the  haiids  of 
men  like  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Federal  Securities 
Administrator.  Leon  Henderson,  price  regu- 
lator, and  Henry  Morgenthau.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Leading  democratic  Senators, 
such  as  Senator  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  and 
Cotton  Ed  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  have  designated  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau  as  'Enemy  No.  1  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  " 

It  is  true  that  Congress  may  not  have 
granted  Henderson  and  Morgenthau  such 
power  as  they  are  now  exercising,  but  never- 
theless the  power  and  control  they  have  over 
agricultural  surpluses,  together  with  the 
power  to  make  regulations  and  the  power  of 
the  President  to  make  treaties  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  all  add  up  to  almost 
complete  control  of  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities.  They  have  already  exercised 
such  power  on  different  occasions;  one  oc- 
casion being,  as  has  often  been  referred  to 
by  the  people  of  the  South,  as  Leon  Hender- 
son making  the  statement  that  cotton  was 
too  high  and  the  immediate  result  was  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  cotton.  One  cotton 
farmer  personally  told  me  that  that  statement 
of  Leon  Henderson  cost  the  cotton  farmcia 
of  the  South  several  million  dollars  We  can 
also  say  that  the  recent  so-called  reciprocity 


trade  agreement  with  the  Argentine  has  like- 
wise cost  the  farmers  of  the  North  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars. 

All  of  these  acts  are  done  under  the  pre- 
text of  preventing  inflation.  May  I  say  right 
here  that  such  acts  are  absolutely  unwar- 
ranted, because  the  farmers  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  present  high  price  of  food.  Our 
present  prices  on  agricultural  products  are 
far  from  where  they  were  in  1929  If  food 
prices  are  higher  than  they  were  at  that  time. 
It  Is  not  due  to  the  prices  that  are  being 
paid  to  the  farmers  for  their  raw  materials. 
The  rise  in  farm  prices  is  not  contributing  to 
any  of  the  problems  of  Inflation  During  the 
last  30  years  there  has  been  very  little  rise  In 
the  prices  paid  the  farmer  for  his  products. 
In  1910  all  persons  living  on  farms  in  the 
United  States  received  an  average  of  fl39 
each  in  cash  annually  In  1940  they  received 
an  average  of  $161  each,  or  an  Increase  of  only 
$22  annually.  In  1910  each  person  In  the 
United  States  who  did  not  live  on  a  farm  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $482  annually,  while  In 
1940  he  received  an  average  of  $700  annually, 
01-  an  increase  of  $218,  as  against  an  Increase 
of  $22  for  those  on  the  farm. 

The  methods  pursued  to  hold  down  farm 
prices  are  in  direct  harmony  with  the  agri- 
cultural policy  that  has  been  In  vogue  h.^re 
in  the  United  Statet  for  the  last  9  years.  It 
Is  the  kind  of  policy  that  will  eventually 
ruin  any  nation.  We  guarantee  to  certain 
classes  of  people  a  minimum  wage,  which  is 
a  floor  under  their  wages, 'not  a  maximum  or 
a  ceiling  as  Is  proposed  for  agriculture.  Agri- 
culture is  the  basic  ind  "stry  and  has  always 
been  referred  to  by  all  statesmen  as  the  back- 
bone or  cornerstone  of  this  Republic.  Men 
like  Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Washington,  and  other 
leading  Presidents  always  referred  to  agri- 
culture as  the  foundation  of  this  Nation  It 
was  their  theory  that  American  agriculture 
should  be  protected  and  should  always  be 
permitted  to  supply  the  American  market 
with  all  foods  necessary  for  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  as  far  as  it  Is  able  to  supply  it, 
and  that  the  American  market  should  be  re- 
served for  the  American  farmer.  That  policy 
has  been  completely  changed.  The  farmer  of 
today  is  placed  in  direct  competition  with 
cheap    scab   labor   of    South    America,    where 

food  can  be  produced  for  only  about  hall  of 
what  It  can  be  produced  here.  Here  we 
guarantee  minimum  wages  for  our  laboring 
people  In  order  to  have  a  high  standard  of 
living. 

We  cannot  have  a  high  standard  of  living 
by  guaranteeing  a  floor  under  the  wages  of 
labor  alone,  A  minimum  wage  to  labor  will 
eventually  mean  nothing  to  labor  unless  we 
also  have  a  minimum  price  for  agriculture. 
The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand.  They  must 
be  on  parity  It  Is  true  that  you  can  keep 
labor  prices  high  as  long  as  we  can  permit 
money  to  be  taken  out  of  the  United  Stater 
Treasury  to  bring  about  such  minimum 
guarantees,  but  eventually  we  will  get  to  the 
end  of  the  rope  so  far  as  this  Nation's  bor- 
rowing power  Is  concerned.  This  is  not  in 
harmony,  however,  with  our  American  phi- 
losophy and  our  American  traditions.  It  is 
almost  the  universal  opinion  of  thinking 
people  that  we  must  have  a  balance  between 
all  these  groups  of  society.  We  must  have 
parity.  All  groups  must  be  on  a  par.  And 
It  was  those  thoughts  that  were  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  agricultural  representatives, 
governors,  directors,  and  commissioners  of 
agriculture  from  all  over  the  Nation  when 
they  met  in  Washington  October  9  and  10, 
They  formally  demanded  that  a  celling  l^e 
not  placed  over  agricultural  prices,  but  that 
a  floor  be  definitely  placed  under  agricul- 
tural prices  on  a  100-percent  parity  with  all 
other  groups  of  people  This  was  not  the 
thought  of  the  representatives  of  the  North 
alone,  it  was  not  the  thought  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  North  alone:  it  was  almost  the 
unarJmous  agreement  amongst  people  from 
the  North,  from  the  South,  from  the  East, 
and  West.    No  more  patriotic  group  has  ever 


met.  representing  agriculture,  than  tins 
group  Many  other  meetlnfs  have  been  held 
In  various  parts  of  this  Nation — In  the 
North,  in  the  South,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment In  Washington — to  make  these' de- 
mands 

This  State  has  been  well  repre.sented  at 
most  of  these  meetings.  At  the  request  of 
our  Governor,  we  have  participated  In  most 
of  these  meetings.  These  demands  have  been 
made  upon  our  officials  in  Washington,  tout 
so  far  they  have  not  been  h»eded.  That  does 
not  mei.n  that  you  people  should  not  continue 
to  press  for  these  demands  t  still  belkve  that 
in  spite  of  the  dictatorial  attitude  taken  by 
many  officials  In  Washington,  our  citizens 
feel  that  not  only  is  agriculture  entitled  to  a 
square  deal  In  our  economic  program,  but 
that  a  square  deal  mean*  $n  American  deal 
for  everybody;  that  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
Is  the  welfare  of  labor  and  alll  other  groups  of 
society 

This  is  a  dairy  meeting,  ind  naturally  you 
like  to  listen  mainly  to  the  discussion  of  our 
dairy  problems.  The  oleoftiargarine  regula- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  dlctalcrial  acts  against 
the  farmer.  The  rec.procal  trade  agreements 
are  other  acts.  The  49-cent  penaHy  en  wheat 
is  another,  and  may  I  say  that  they  seem  to 
believe  In  punishing  our  o»wn  farmers  more 
than  they  believe  in  punisihing  the  farmers 
in  other  countries  for  producing  surpluses. 
We  have  49-cent  penalty  an  overproduction 
of  wheat  in  this  country  and  w^e  have  only  a 
42-cent  tariff  on  wheat  Imported,  from  other 
nations,  Morgenthau  believes  that  we  shculd 
remove  completely  the  tarij  on  tKe  importa- 
tion of  wheat  from  Canada  especially,  but  he 
has  said  nothing  so  far  about  removing  the 
penalty  of  49  cents  on  our  own  farmers" 
wheat.  Removing  the  tariff  on  Canadian 
wheat  would  Increase  cur  surplus  of  wheat 
another  498,000,000  bushels  All  these  acta 
are  only  signs  along  the  dictatorial  highway 
to  compel  agriculture  to  carry  the  brunt  of 
the  burden  of  financing  this  war  as  thev  did 
the  last  World  War 

Tile  efforts  made  by  the  dairy  Industry  to 
have  the  recent  oleomargarine  regulations 
set  aside  is  not  done  mereiy  In  the  Interest 
of  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  Nation,  It  :s  d<  ne 
In  the  best  Interests  of  civilization  Itsi  ::  a:  y 
interference  with  the  dairy  mduftry  is  inter- 
ference with  our  very  Civilization.  The 
health  of  our  citizens  and  the  con.<^rvation  of 
our  soil  Is  so  closely  wo\ien  together  with 
the  dairy  industry  that  they  are  in."-;  p  oaijle. 
The  dairy  cow  has  always  been  in  tiu  v..n- 
guard  with  the  pioneers  wherever  the  jr.o- 
neers  made  a  success  of  their  pioneering  ven- 
ture. The  colonial  pioneers  were  unable  to 
make  a  success  of  their  venture  until  they 
brought  with  them  their  dairy  cows  The 
Mormons  on  their  trip  through  the  dfswjts 
In  search  of  new  homes  had  to  rely  on  their 
milk  cows  for  their  maki  tupply  of  focxl,  I 
have  personally  been  told  by  children  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Mormons  that  their  women 
would  scrape  together  food  for  their  cows 
until  their  hands  and  fingtrs  were  bleeding, 
in  order  that  they  might  hBve  that  necc^ary 
supply  of  milk  for  theraselves  and  their 
children.  In  this  State,  wtien  we  no  longer 
could  produce  grain  successfully,  the  tlairy 
cow  again  came  to  the  rescue  of  cur  agri- 
cultural people  in  our  diversified  scheme  of 
farming.  Not  only  Is  the  dairy  cow  neces- 
sary in  our  scheme  of  life,  but  whenever  we 
advance  the  sale  of  a  competitive  product 
like  oleomargarine  in  preference  to  butter, 
we  are  Just  reducing  the  farm  Income  by 
about  nine  times  what  is  brought  to  the 
farmers  through  dairying 

That  Is  not  only  true  here  in  the  North  It 
Is  true  as  well  In  the  South  The  income 
from  dairying  lu  the  South  is  many  times 
that  of  the  income  from  the  sale  c :  :!  tor 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  T;,t  peo- 
ple that  sell  the  oil  for  the  manufacture  at 
oleomargarine  receive  only  2  to  3  ceiit"  a 
pound  for  their  oil.  which  last  year  in  '.940 
amounted    tc    a    grand    tctal    cf    Icsi    than 
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to  000 'WX)  rrturn  tc  the  n.an  on  the  farm 
B:  from  an  economic  standpoint,  the  5ale  of 
ci«K--mar^arme  :«  n.t  In  'iw  b«'>t  ;iiter-.>^t  of 
B^-nculturr  It  is  nrt  iii  the  \^f-r  in'ere.-t 
cf  lnS>:r  I'  IS  nr*  m  the  tx'.'-t  intiTct  of 
li.c  ^i.'.ATi-  .f  •:..-  N.t*.  :i  I  ■■  :'n  J^' e  only 
c.'ie  rtaMiu  f  ii  'he  McNutt  oleomartarine 
r»nni'.ati(.n  aid  '.'..it  .-  t.  iiold  a  club  over  the 
cl.iiry  f.iri'.iT  .tinl  o  iv.pti  him  to  produce 
c;  i:ry  pr-  din-''-  T  r  I's.-  th.^n  he  would  get  for 
1,:«  f:r  ,(1ui'<  A  he  did  nut  have  such  unfair 
f(  ii,p<"i', ;•  n  The  wiicie  schemt-  is  to  malce 
thr  Anieruan  fiirm.  r  fetU  the  people  of  this 
c  un'ry  fwr  li  >s  th.im  the  Ampiicim  standaicl 
(f  pay  Tliey  think  the  American  larnier  i-' 
u:'.ori;ani7«d  and  tluit  he  v.  ill  have  to  take 
t:.t  incdicmt"  they  eive  him  whether  lie  Ukc'- 
]•  .r  not  He  ts  ( i;e  only  t  nc  they  huve 
t'Ucted  tc  b.'  the  fail  auy  f.r  cur  extravanant 
c\p>  runent  m  hi^;h  finance  The  farn.er  niav 
piv  but  I  'Aarn  you  that  the  Naium  wiii  ^uf- 
1.  :  f  r  ^'^  i:  i!ro-s  wrcnc?  ronimit'ed  acainst 
Its  unp<  itaiit   ir.ri'.i^try    An'.ei'.cnn   aur  .culiure 
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HON.  LEUND  M.  FORD 

I    F    CAI  IKIRNt  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENTAIIVES 


F'-idaij    Sorcn:hir  23.  1941 


Mr.  LELAND  M  FORD.  Mr  Sp.akt  r. 
undtT  Icavf  Id  rt'Vivo  and  extend  my  r*'- 
nnirks  in  the  Recoro.  I  include  an  item 
from  the  \Va>hint:ton  Posi  of  No\cmbiT 
27.  by  W.',-'b:-.>.k  Petih  r.  tilled  •■Flim.-y 
Strike    Liiw    An'aeipated." 

Ml.  Pt'wler  IS  pretty  frank  in  >ome  of 
the  thnms  that  he  says,  but  wherever  the 
shoe  fits.  It  i.*^  just  too  bad  if  it  has  to 
bo  put  on  I  as.siime  that  Mr.  Peeler's 
lt«'m  dors  not  apply  to  tho.se  who  have 
really  siricert^ly  tried  to  do  somethir.g  m 
connection  with  this  matter,  and  I  as- 
fume  further,  that  those  should  not  put 
on  Mr    Peeler's  shoe. 

Th''  Member.';  of  this  Hou.<;e  know  that 
some  of  115  have  carried  on  the  tight 
acamst  the  .subversive,  communistic,  so- 
cialistic, racketeering  outlaw  so-called 
labor  leaders,  but  really  misieaders  of 
labor  I  have  done  this  continuously 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congre.'^  I 
and  some  others  have  been  fearful  tliat  a 
weak-kneed  flim.sy,  evasive,  compromis- 
Inij  political  bill,  which,  m  short,  would  be 
nppeasem.ent  of  the  racketeer  labor  lead- 
ers, would  be  introduced  and  forced  down 
the  throats  of  those  who  might  be  in  the 
minority  and  did  not  like  it.  but  who 
were  really  standing  for  the  American 
form  of  government.  What  we  really 
need  more  than  new  laws  is  someone 
with  enough  intestinal  fortitude  to  en- 
force thase  already  on  the  books. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  House  on  notice 
and  -Niiv  that  there  are  many  with  me  m 
my  stand:  tlia^  if  a  real  bill  is  not  brought 
In  here  in  which  the  rights  of  men  are 
prot'*cted  wi:hout  paying  tribute  for  the 
pnvilece  of  wo:  king  we  are  going  to  vote 
against  it.  Further  than  that,  we  would 
like  to  see  a  bill  contain  a  clause  th.at 
would  pievf^nt  anybody  except  a  duly  au- 
thorized officer  trom  usurping  police  pow- 
er any  place  in  the  United  States  over 


public  roads,  public  highways,  or  m  pub- 
lic places.  I  would  like  to  see  the  bill 
provide,  if  it  has  to  be  done — although  I 
think  it  is  already  incorpora'ed  withm 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  S?ate.^; — that  anyone  usurping  this 
power,  in  the  above  clau.se,  is  mipersona'- 
ing  an  officer,  is  a  disturber  of  the  peac-e 
and  a  breaker  of  the  law.  and  ?h.ould  be 
dealt  wirh  accordingly,  and  the  penalty 
sJ-;ould  be  fixed.  Thi.-  certainly  will  do 
away  wuh  the  goon  !-quad.-.  tianusters. 
ious:hnrck.s.  and  outlaws'  interference 
with  those  who  a;  e  attending  to  their  own 
bu.-ine--s  and  trying  to  work. 

I  think  that  any  bill  that  doe-^  not  con- 
tain these  two  clau^^s  will  b''  a  faice.  I 
h.ope  tliat  when  it  i<  presented  i'  will  not- 
be  filled  with  mealymouthed.  mear- 
coated  phrases  to  pior.-ct  the^e  racketeers, 
lull  people  to  slff  p.  and  to  a\oid  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fh>'  administration  to  meet 
this  situation  head  on.  lik^  it  siiould  be 
nif.  This  situation,  wheth-^r  you  like  it 
or  not.  mii^t  ho  nut  fairly,  squarely,  fear- 
lessly, hfad  on.  and  there  is  no  compro- 
mise. It  is  going  to  be  one  thing  or  the 
other.  We  are  either  com::  to  have  -he 
right  to  woik  without  pa\.ng  tribute  to 
an>b)dy.  any  piact-.  any  i.mt..  ci  we  are 
not 

The  ,-t  ciiid  phase  is  th.at  our  people 
ei'h.tr  are  or  are  not  coing  to  be  protected 
in  their  right  to  work,  over  our  highways, 
or  w;>  r-  vcr  they  may  bt-,  in  every  square 
foot  Gl  Unit  I'd  States  territory. 
Mr.  Pegla'.s  article  follows: 

F:em  the  W  v>h.r2ton  Post  of  November  27, 
1941; 

F.MR    ENOfGH  '    I 

I  By   VvcstbtCLk    Peglcr) 

FLINIbY    STillKE    LAW    .^NT1CIPATED 

ClroHGE    Sri:iA'.sr. 

AmiTicayi.  United  States  of  America 
Dr'R  George:  Well,  you  poor,  dumb  dope, 
I  h.  pe  you  ha've  observed  that  those  paltry 
t.ikcrs  of  the  tJnlted  States  Congress  are  Qxing 
to  dcuble-crcss  ycu  and  sell  you  out  agffln, 
.\s  sure  a~  ycu  are  born.  Spelvln,  those  po- 
litu  al  paras. tfs  who  built  up  the  brown-shirt 
terr(  r  1 1  the  union  goon  system  are  going  to 
.'^lip  that  ch;ve  between  yctir  r'.b.=  again  and 
give   It   a  t.vist   ar.d  br-^ak   it  erf 

They  are  making  a  Iri  ct  nc.~e  litcut  antl- 
strike  lei^L'^laticn  Just  n;:v.'.  O^ecrcc.  but  I  am 
v,arn;:.p  yru,  and  I  h(  pe  ycu  will  paste  this 
m  Vi^i.:  hat  and  check  me  when  it  is  done, 
they  %v..,n  r  do  anything  ai.^^  ut  the  rackets 
and  the  racketeer'-  the  r\-.Lr:iQn.  and  the 
ptrsecuticr.   of  such   a,-  yi^u 

They  have  rect.ved  th-.-  Presideiu  s  order 
to  pass  son.e  .so.-t  t  f  arbitration  and  ccoling- 
otl  sch.eme,  but  vh.-.tever  {i~irm  this  law  takes. 
It  will  affect  cn'v  war  indu.--tnes  and  It  will 
be  passed  (M'.ly  b-ca'a.-e  the  President  is  more 
mtcif-'cd  m  fichf.n?  Hitiers  dictatorsiiip 
abrcari  th.-.n  -.n  .-av.:;.;  A:ner;cai-'.s  from  the 
atrccif.c-  ci.nnnifed  en  ':i;.s  i  wn  subjects  by 
the    b;c-.vn    shif.s    cf    iiis    own    following    at 

I    home 

You  can  paste  that  m  vcur  h.av  Georpe, 
and  check  me  en  it,  becau.-e   iC- will  contain 

'  a  back.-tairs  clause,  probably  In  the  cunning 
and    treacherous    negative   language   so  ccm- 

j    men    to   the   New   Deal  laws  and   the  union 

I  ccn.-tituticn  drawn  hy  the  Muscovite  union 
lauvers.    whereby    the    unioneers    and    their 

I  thrivme.  under'\c:ld  thu^s.  or  goons,  won't 
have  to  obev  although  Anierican  businessmen 
and  the  httle  American  stockholder  and  the 
worker  will 

George,  this  Is  about  the  nastiest  treachery 
in  the  entire  record  of  this  assembly  of  boss- 
feariiit:  two-timers  who  were  elected  to  serve 
a<  an  irdependeru  leeislative  arm  cf  the  Na- 
tional Gcvernment  cf  a  cnce  grea*  Republic, 


but  now  a-e  so  utterly  prideless  that  they 
don't  even  pretend  to  conduct  their  own 
duties  on  thetr  own  responsibility.  Instead, 
they  send  ovet  to  the  White  House  to  ask  the 
boss  what  he  wants  them  to  do  and  he  tells 
them  and  th«y  do  it  his  way. 

If  you  thirxk  they  are  going  to  pass  any  law 
which  would  compel  the  thieves  who  have 
been  skimmi^ig  $1,000,000,000  a  year  ofl  your 
wages  to  givte  you  an  accounting  of  yotir 
money,  you  ere  just  out  of  your  mind  or 
living  back  lij  the  past  when  we  had  men  in 
Congress. 

If  you  thidk  they  are  going  to  relieve  ycu 
of  the  duty  ol  buying  ocean  yachts  and  racing 
stables  for  a  Bot  of  low-lived  union  gangsters 
or  protect  yolir  rights  as  a  human  being  and 
an  American  citizen  from  the  Hitleresque 
siugt'ers  of  the  goon  squads,  you  are  kidding 
yourself.  If  you  think  they  are  going  to  do  ■ 
anything  to  itop  the  carpenters  or  the  crooks 
of  the  hod-oarriers"  racket  from  extorting 
good  eating  rioney  from  Americans  who  want 
to  work  on  President  Roosevelt's  war  jobs, 
vou  are  nuti .  because  they  aren't  going  to 
do  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the 
gams  of  thfl  goons  which  you  have  heard 
dr-^cribed  as  labor  gains. 

But  you  a  -e  certainly  too  smart  to  think 
they  would  lo  any  of  these  things  or  that 
they  would  require  unioneers  to  be  American 
citizens  or  tot  to  be  traitors  in  the  service 
of  Joseph  Stilin.  whom  the  President's  mes- 
senger. Harr  ■  Hopkins,  wrote  about  in  tones 
of  hero  wors:iip  last  month. 

You  kno\<i  they  will  talk  r.nd  view  with 
alarm  and  introduce  bills  harmlessly,  but  you 
certainly  mtst  know  by  now  that  when  the 
President  gives  the  orders  they  will  roll  over 
and  sit  up  aid  yap  like  any  kitchen  mutt  in 
return  for  a  little  sliver  of  patronage  thrown 
to  them  frOEi  the  people's  own  table. 

No.  Georg?:  they  aren't  fixing  to  do  any- 
thing real.  It  just  happens  that  the  Presi- 
dent needs  some  law  now  to  belp  him  put 
this  country  wholly  Into  the  fight  against  Hit- 
ler's dlctatoiship  without  impairing  the  dic- 
tatorship of  his  own  faithful  but  sometimes 
erratic  goon*. 

But  this  law  will  pertain  only  to  the 
"emergency'*  and  "defense";  rnd  while  your 
kid  is  cff  if  the  North  Atlantic  being  tor- 
pedoed cr  freezing  In  the  Arctic  or  putting 
in  his  timei  in  the  Army  at  home  at  $21  a 
month,  you  still  have  to  pay  frofla  $40  to  $500 
to  some  molj  of  racketeers,  pins  dues  and  as- 
sessments, tpo,  forHhe  right  to  work,  and  you 
will  have  to  quit  work  and  go  en  relief  if  the 
union  croofc  says  so.  because  that  is  the  new 
American  way  enacted  for  you  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ki-Yi  Club  in  the  doghou.se  on 
Kennel  Hill  in  Washington,  D  C 
Check  me.  and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
Your^  truly, 

Westbrook  Pegler. 


My  Unquali^ed  Support  of  Labor  V-ans 
My  Uncompromising  Oppo>i[.:n  to 
Labor    Racketeers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\\  or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUES 


Friday.  November  28,  1941 


STAinterr  of  hon   arthur  w 

MITCHELL,   OF    ILLINOIS 


Mr.  MITCHELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  7  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
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this  body  I  have  supported  every  measure 
that  has  come  before  Congress  which 
tended  to  better  the  condition  of  labor. 
In  doing  this  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  labor  has  in  its  ranks  many 
leaders  who  are  not  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  labor  but  who 
seek  to  use  and  who  do  use  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves.  I  regard  such 
men  as  common  racketeers.  While  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  a  square  deal 
for  the  laboring  man,  I  am  just  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  explo.tation  of 
the  laboring  man  by  his  so-called  friends. 

I  have  been  a  laboring  man,  bom  and 
reared  on  the  farm,  and  have  woiked  at 
the  public  works  of  this  country  such  as 
sawmills  and  on  railroads  as  a  construc- 
tion hand  and  builder.  I  know  labor  and 
know  Its  needs  and  its  difficulties. 

A  few  days  ago  I  urged  upon  the  Negro 
miners  of  this  countiy  tc  stand  firmly 
by  our  Government  in  this  crisis.    I  have 
been  criticized  by  som*'  of  our  so-called 
labor  leaders  who  smart  under  any  re- 
quirements which  they  th  nk  are  calcu-    | 
lated  to  draw  attention  to  their  short- 
comings.    My   statement   which   follows   ' 
led  to  the  cancelation  of  a  speaking  en- 
gagement  which   I   had   reluctantly   ac- 
cepted to  appear  before  a  so-called  labor 
organization   in   New   York   City,   whiCh 
organization.    I    am    informed,    is   semi- 
communistic 

The  statement  complained  of  is  as 
follows: 

On  May  1.  1940.  speaking  to  the  Huuse  of 
Representatives.  I  used  these  words:  "I  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  thoroughly  disapproving 
the  appeal  made  to  the  N^-gio  at  this  National 
Negro  Conference  by  the  labor  leader,  John  L. 
Lewis.  It  is  my  opinion  that  John  L.  Lewis 
is  the  most  dangerous  outstanding  leader  in 
America  today,  and  it  is  his  desire  to  change 
our  form  of  government  and  to  establish  a 
dictatorship  In  America.  I  also  believe  that 
he  wishes  to  be  the  American  dictator.  God 
forbid  that  any  such  day  should  come.  My 
final  word  Is  this:  The  Nigro  stands  loyally 
by  the  American  flag  and  will  give  his  blood 
and  his  life  lo  protect  it  against  any  foe, 
whether  Gern-ian,  English.  French.  Russian,  or 
what  not.    We  arc  Americans,  all  of  us". 

The  occasion  of  this  speech  was  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  to  the  effect  that  John  L. 
Lewis  appeared  before  the  National  Negro 
Congress  and  urged  the  Negro  youth  tc  refuse 
to  Dear  arms  should  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment become  involved  in  war  with  Soviet 
Russia.  Such  advice  frem  any  leader  borders 
on  treason  and  undoubtedly  makes  a  leader 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

I  new  call  upon  the  Negro  miner?  employed 
In  the  captive  mines  and  in  other  coal  mines 
throughout  the  United  States  to  stand  loyally 
by  this  country  and  this  Government  in  this 
great  crisis.  Negroes  could  make  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  allow  John  L.  Lewis  to  in- 
fluence and  persuade  them  to  fellow  him  in 
his  wild  tirade  against  the  Interests  of  the 
United  Scales  Gcvernment.  Up  to  this  time 
the  Negro  has  a  record  of  loyalty  to  th.s  Gov- 
ernment unsurpassed  by  any  racial  group  In 
the  world.  This  record  should  not  be  marred 
now  by  allowing  John  L  Lewis  to  lead  Kegre 
Americans  to  disregard  the  appeal  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt   and   the  patriotic  leaders   of 

the  Nation.  My  appeal  to  every  Negro  miner 
In  the  United  States  is  to  show  his  loyalty 
now  by  standing  firmly  by  the  Government 
and  refusing  to  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  tele- 
gram which  I  have  received  from  this  so- 
called  labor  organization  and  my  answer 
thereto: 


NoveMBER  27.  1941 
Congressman  Arthvr  W  Mitchell, 
Houne  Office  Bmldtng. 

Washitigtcn,  D.  C.: 
We  are  ccmpelied  to  cancel  our  Invitation 
to  you  to  speak  at  our  symposium  on  Is  the 
Bid  cf  Rights  In  Danger?  Thursday  evening. 
December  4,  in  New  York,  in  view  of  your 
statement  report  In  Chicago  Tribune  No- 
vember 20  re  strike  of  United  Mine  Workets 
of  America  against  capiive  mines  The 
Workers  Defense  League  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  labor's  dem;  ciatic  rights. 
We  feel  that  you  have  betrayed  labor's  cause 
in  calling  upon  N  gro  mine  workers  to  act  as 
strikebreakers  We  deplore"  also  your  advice 
to  Negro  miners  which  if  followed  would  set 
race  against  race,  resulting  in  fvirthet  dis- 
crimination against  Negro  workers.  We  agree 
thoroughly  with  criticism  of  your  advice  on 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  strike  is- 
sued by  President  Willard  Townsend,  of 
United  Transport  Service  employees 
Monr.is  Milgram 
Sational  SeeretUTy  Workers  Defense 
League 

*• 
Hou^  OF  Represent ATTTES. 

Washington.  D  C.  Ncrcmber  28.  1941. 

Mr    Morris    Mucram. 

Workers  Defense  League. 

112  East  Nineteenth  Street. 

New  York.  N    Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  telegram  of  November  27 
has  Just  reached  me.  I  hau  just  written  a 
letter  which  I  shall  not  send  new.  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
month  1  haa  heard  nothing  from  you  with 
reference  to  your  proposed  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber  4.   1S41 

Let  me  say  to  you  here  and  now,  1  have  no 
apology  to  make  for  any  stand  I  have  taken 
on  any  matter  pertaining  to  labor  I  have 
voted  for  every  measure  which  can-ie  before 
the  Congress  during  the  past  7  years  for  the 
benefit  ol  labor  I  am  not  so  silly  and  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  while  my  people 
are  essentially  a  laboring  people  that  labor 
organizations  do  not  and  have  not  made 
aericus  blunders.  If  calling  attention  of  the 
country  to  these  blunders,  anc^  asking  my. 
people  to  be  loyal  to  this  country  provokes 
your  organization,  then  you  stand  forever 
provoked. 

I  have  no  apclcgy  to  make  to  ycu  nor  to 
any  other  man  with  regard  to  my  stand  on 
any  labor  question.  I  Jcnow  there  are  a 
great  many  racketeers  who  would  like  to 
see  labor  used  exclusively  as  their  tool.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  not  one  Ycu  have  the 
same  opinion  as  your  Jrlend  Townsend  who 
tried  to  run  against  me  for  Congress,  and 
with  all  the  noise  he  cculd  make,  found  less 
than  2.000  people  In  the  city  of  Chicago  who 
had  confidence  enough  in  his  ability  to  vote 
for  him. 

I  am  essentially  a  labor  man — not  a  labor 
racketeer,  and  I  shall  speak  and  vote  my 
sentiment  as  God  gives  me  knowledge  to 
know  the  facts,  and  If  it  displeases  men  of 
your  type.  I  say  again:  Forever  stand  dis- 
pleased. The  socner  we  get  rid  of  that  type, 
Che  better  for  those  of  us  who  believe  In 
good  citizenship  and  In  fair  play  for  labor 
and  for  all  racial  groups. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

Arthur  W.  Mfichell 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  contention  that 
the  Negro  who  suffers  all  the  abuses  and 
discriminations  commonly  known  to 
labor  has  also  to  suffer  additional  abuses 
heaped  upon  him  by  organized  labor  and 
by  many  of  the  racketeering  leaders  of 
our  labor  unions.  I  exposed  this  situa- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  July  24  of 
this  year,  and  in  strong  words  protested 
against  the  discrimination  of  those  who 
operate  defense  industries  against  Negro 
labor  p.nd  al.'^o  called  attention  tc  the  fact 
that  organized  labor  discriminates 
against  Negro  laborers  by  not  allowing 
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them  to  become  members  of  labor  unions. 
In  that  speech  I  cited  the  (pllcj^ing  labor 
organizations  who  by  constitutional  cn- 
actrfient  deny  the  Negro  th(}  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  labor  organizations,  thus  with- 
holding from  them  the  opportunity  of 
employment ;  i 

This  survey  discksed  further  that  the  fol- 
lowing internatioual  unions  bar  Negroea 
through  constitutional  bans,  thus  preventing 
their  employment  In  any  Industry  dominated 
by  those  unions:  | 

Airline  Pilot  AEscciatlon,  Ai^erlcan  Pedcrn- 
tion  of  L:\bor.  j 

Brotherhood  cf  Railway  Clerks.  American 
Federation  of  Laixar. 

Broiherhocd  of  Killway  Caf  M»  n.  American 
Federation  of  Labor 

Brotherhood  of  Dining  Oar  Conductors, 
railway  brotherhood. 

Grand  Internat.cnal  Brothtrhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  railway  breitherhcod 
■  Brctherhood  bt  Railway  Firemen  and  Engi- 
neers, railway  brotherhood. 

Railway    Mall  Association, 
eratlcn  of  Labor 

International  Organlzatloh  cf  M.isters. 
Mates,  and  Pilots  of  America,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor 

Switchmen's  Union  of  Btorth  Amerlea, 
American  Federation  of  Labofr 

Order  of  Railway  Telegraph'^rs  American 
Federation    of  Labor 

Train  Dispatchers  Association  of  America. 
Riilwav  Brotherhecd 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trtinmen.  Railway 
Brotherhood 

Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America,  Railway 
Brotherhood 

Wire  Weavers  Protectors  Association  of 
America.  American  Federation  of  Labor 

Order  of  Railroad  Conductors.  Railway 
Brotherhood 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Conductors. 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

Commercial  Telegraphers  Union  ol  N  rth 
America.  American  Federation  of  Latwr 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
Efropforgers.  and  Helpers.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor 

Could  these  conditions  exist  in  a  real  de- 
mocracy? I  point  to  this  delect  in  our  pres- 
ent democracy  as  being  the  Weakest  point  in 
our  fleht  for  wo  Id  democracy  Wh'le  I  am 
Interested  In  the  spread  of  democracy  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
afford  to  overlook  and  to  neglect  the  Impor- 
tant matter  of  seating  our  own  house  In  order, 
so  that  no  one  can  point  to  the  beam  in  our 
own  national  eye  while  we  ehgage  in  remov- 
ing the  mote  or  b?3m  from  our  brother's  eye. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  this  shruld  exist 
in  any  free  country.  It  certainly  cannot 
exist  in  a  real  demoeracy.  Labor  must 
not  expect  to  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
violation  of  the  law  with  Government 
sanction.  This  is  what  I  opposed  m  my 
statement  and  which  I  shall  forever  op- 
pose. 


Learue  of  Nations 


EXTENSION   r»F  }-;FM.-\RK3 

HCN,  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

'- :    ■..  :>     N~  :n 
IN   THF  SENATE  OF    TliK   UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  Sovnnhcr  27.  1941 


EDITORIAL    EY    ELI'.TP.AM    BENEDICT 


M;.    WILEY      M:     P: e!-:c:.  r.t ,    a    very 
pertinent  editorial  b:.  B.rt;a.-r.  Benedict 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


appeared  in  th-  Evrninp  Star  of  Novfm- 
txr  24,  1941. 

■    It    ;s  factual   nnri   .^>:' uld   prfive   to  be    ' 
quite  liluminarmt;  to  those  who  indulee  ?n 
icckle^^ly   in   th-  t'-rm   "isnlation'^st."     I 
{isk  that  the  *'d;'o!iiil  !>•  punted  in  the 

A,"p-ridiX  if  t!>    llii  (JRD. 

Theri'  bi-ine  no  objection,  the  erii'orial 
v;n-  ordt  red  '■>  b*^  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
a,«;  fr:.liO'.v;- : 

*     \i:    ::i     ihv     W.r  :.:r.^"' m     E'.fr.iiig     Slar     of 
N.j\t  :r.b.  r  24     IWl  j 

LEAGIF  MFMirKSKIf  Ci  \:D  Ni'I  S.^VE  PF.Ar  E  — 
WHITER  rxri-.VINS  RESERVATI  NS  WEHE  DE- 
^ILNK-I-  T  ■  Kf.M'  INl.rfl  NDi  NCF  F^R  VNIHEI 
STATES 

I  B'.    B'  r'  r  en   Bont  dii '  ) 

"If  'h.-  U;,-.'cr',  S'a'r-'  t-..icl  '  :.'.y  J'.i.prl  'he 
I.i  iL-vj'  :v,  ;';ii:<  'h.s  ■A-.ir  -a-'uIc!;.'  have 
brrker.  ■  ir  i::  lXi\*  " 

L<il.-  ■,  f  ;.M  ;It  ^eeir.  '■!  be  s.iy'.!.4  'h."  today, 
fxople  in  7\'.\  wi  k~  :f  '.ift.  r:  .ui  'i-.iiri>-  cf 
pi  ;!t;r;il  ..pi;....:.  .:.  all  p.ir*.'  :'.  thf  c  ui.'ry. 
A:.d  I  inlnrnt  person. iL'f.-  ::i  thf  Rr  -*\c'it 
jui.i.ii.i.-tr.itiun  arc  ch.ar^;:.>4  n.  r  a-.d  mere 
bc.ldly  th.it  the  crb;-  ::-.  ■.\!.:<,!i  the  UnUed 
"^  S-  h-  fitui*  itself  T,.(!.u  c!...::y  '•iv  '.v^  h  w 
i:. .-■.!!<';.  v«.;i.s  the  f':t;..-:!  pih^^y  '.<.h;.ih  'he 
L'::;'.:;  State;-  pi;r'U'd   .I'tr  l\-:0 

u, ..  let's  stc  \Vh.  li  th..  S<...i't.  rijfi'-,  d 
the  Lt'a£;ue  In  !'.<;.!  :.i:.ri  .:s.A:n  ;:i  htJO  the 
Striate  didn't  e.\.iCi.y  gu  ^ ;;  record  t  i  -iir.- 
adu'.terated  isolation.  The  Senate  '.v..-  a.;;- 
li.^;  h  \:'f  for  the  League  with  14  rs  rwi-  ^ 
t  :.-  ..:.  1  the  UnltPcJ  States  stayet!  .  ir  of  > 
the  Ix'.ifiue  oiil^,  bccau'-e  these  pr>.'.td  tii.iic- 
Ceptiible  ic  Pn.'.d'  :.•  Wils  'i-.  ar.d  to  h;.-  sup- 
porters ;:.    '.:.'.    ^■  :.  ■■'.'.  \ 

Now,    :ht     S<':A\f    rr-.-i  r-.  .iti.  :..-    d.ri:,  t.    de-    | 
inand  lli.;'   :\.i    U!..:e(i  S;.;'.e.~  w.:  !■.  ;•-  hards    I 
crrv.ple'' : \    ..:.,!    f.:-",.:      ;    Fu:.;.t.i:.    .itT.i.r- 
1..t\    dt  i;.,i;:d    ti    ■:.'.}'    iii.tt    the    i;;..:ed    Sh.'e:- 
rtxTVe    ih-    c.  ::•,;  h  •-■    freed. m    of    :ici.on    on 
Whether  t.r  a  .t  t.    u.vcuve  its-,  it  i:i  European 
affairs  a'    anv   cAiii   nii.nit:.i 

A.-'  each  w  r.U  cr.-^i.-  <.  iv.t  up,  th.e  Ui.i'ed 
Sta.e^  w  1.^  '.'  detern.iiie  wliat  it,-  pi  ,i(  y 
urw!d  t't  Tht  Lh.i'td  S'.i't.-  :iii>;h:  der.tie 
eitJie  :•  L,  t  k.  ac'a  II  .r  !;o  arti.,:i  I:  th  ■ 
Ujiiled  »'a  t>  (.it\:ded  to  take  .-civ.f  .iCtlii:;.  it 
niik'ht  t.:ki-  .~'.;i  !.»:  ai'tiuii  iir  \ve-,k  aci  n. 
WiiMt  the  ?^'i:,!'e  ut.iilcl  n.  t  'olirite  ;:;  19;9- 
20  w.i.<  Th..t  t.he  Leak;ii-.  -hi  u'.d  co'.niu.t  the 
L'n:i<d  :Sta'e>  t.i  .i  d  iir.ire  Ci  ur-e  of  .icr:, n 
iilieat!  rt  tui.t  Pur  :i  ht'h  d;r!.  :>.i.  li\  th.e 
Senate  in  lb*W  20  lefu-ed  tc  It  t  the  c  ur.try 
pet  h;'.  i\ev.i  ,i;  V  ar  ^r  ii.  .<tep.*  leading  to 
u..r    iiihe-.-  ,tr.d  until  C.^niir-s-s  .-h.cu'.d  ,-o  vote 

Th.i!  mterpri'tat  :•'!!  is  b-rne  out  bv  a  stiulv 
<f  th.e  1-1  :e~ei  ■,.•;.  n-~  p:\pr-ed  by  ti.e  St!.. re 
In  1919  20  Th.  V  b^  I'.cd  drwn  pretty  much  *o 
oiie  centr.il  theme-  th.,,t  the  Utiited  S'ate-  as 
a  n\embp;-  if  ti.e  L.enk'ue  wonki  re.-e:-.»  •  .  it- 
self ci'inTilete  treedcni  to  act  m  f:'re;ijn  attairs 
as  th'  UkTh  It  were  n.jt  a  Le.njue  member 

And  a.s  the  L*Mgue  developed,  th.it  is  ex- 
actly the  p^-sitirn  which  wa?  taken  by  lh...se 
r..\t.i^hs  w'.hoh  (iicl  ;cih  tiie  le.-^tie  I:.  li*Jl 
the  Lt-:^ut  'A  .<  m  rally  and  hiz.ihy  bh^rafd 
t  lie:-.  .,1  C"h.:n;i.  a  LeaB:ue  men.bi  r  \\i-.  ;; 
J.  p.m  m.iiched  .!:•.:  M,:nchu:!.i  But  the 
ntembrrs  .  ;  the  Lea^^ue  decided  net  'o  t.tke 
steps  to  .-'.  p  J  .p.in  I;i  th.-  cri.-is  the  Ho.ivcr 
BdniUiL-t  rati.;:  was  wil'.iiip  to  cct  perate  wi'h 
th.<    Le.i^i!"  attaiiist   Japan 

t\;n;e  i:>',5  :'.x\  the  Itahan  nv.  i.-..-n  of 
E^iii  ;  ;a  Th.is  tune  the  League  dec.aed  to 
t.ike  M  me  p.iiti.U  economic  measures  against 
the  .ii:»:-e>.-.  r  These  parti, d  me.i-ures  o-ar.c- 
tions,  did  i.ut  include  a  ban  on  oil  shipments. 
altli.  n.-h.  th..'  R.  o.-eve'.t  admnv.stratMn  in  the 
L'l.iteo  J^tate-  w.is  wilMng  to  C-^'peia-e  m  re- 
strict!:..; oil  e-TDorts  tc  Italy  As  it  was.  cer- 
tain if  th.e  sma..!r  members  cf  the  League — 
lot   instance,  Switzeilar.d — dissociated  theni- 


se!-.e.<!  from  even  the  ;),ir*.al  ec.  n' rn.c  mea.;- 
uri  -  ■.vr.h.h  the  L^'aeue  did   apply 

'Ih>.'  Lt .tjut  — th..;t  !«^  the  mHmb' r  nations 
(,f  th;.  Leiene— decided  tc  take  n;  action 
against  Gern.ar.y  vvh.  ti  Germany  annexed 
Austria,  a  League  m.cn.b.T,  :n  1938:  nor  when 
Germany  gobbled  up  Chechoslovakia  In 
19>58  39  It  vi.is  Gre,.t  Britain  and  France, 
net  tiie  Leagu-  'tia'  ffew  tc  arm-:  m  the  late 
summer  ^f  1939  wht  n  Ciermar.y  and  the 
Scvi't    Uni"n    invaded   Poland 

UnmitiL-a'ed  isolation  from  the  troubles  ol 
the  Old  World  Uhder  all  circumstances  was 
t!u  pi'hcy  which,  tiie  people  and  the  Congress 
,  :  the  T-:.;ttti  Slates  adopted,  rather,  in  the 
y;..r^  a:tr  19'.9  and  1920  That  isolationist 
p  1.;  y  tcc.ini.  .:.-e:.sified  after  Hitler  rose  to 
p  .v.,  .!.  Gtrn.o.y  in  1933  and  began  to  run 
.-.ir.   k 

Ii.  19. h5  C.i.jr.  .--  ;  \;;  liirough  the  Neutral- 
if.  AC  if  th  ,'  >.  o  President  Roosevelt 
didn  t  altotjetiier  like  it.  but  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  give  it  his  signature.  The  1935 
act- 
Forbade  the  exportation  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions from  the  United  Slates,  no  matter  what 
ships   carried   them; 

Forbade  American  ships  to  carry  arms  to 
cr  for  a  belliL'crent; 

Gave  the  President  power  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans from  traveling  on  a  belligerent  ship, 
e.xcept  nt  their  own  risk; 

Phued  t!>  munitions  Industry  under 
c>  ,:.rv  i 

In  ct'i'T  w  rris.  the  UnitPd  States  would 
play  no  favorites  in  any  foreign  war,  no 
matter  who  was  the  aggressor  and  who  was 
the  aggrieved. 

In  1936  Congress  added  a  ban  on  loans 
or  credits  for  any  belligerent.  Thus,  no 
American  would  feel  predisposed  toward  any 
side  in  a  foreign  war  merely  because  that  side 
owed  him  money. 

In  1937  the  United  States  took  another 
long  step  toward  complete  neutrality  in  a 
foreign  quarrel.  No  American  ship  trading 
with  a  belligerent  (even  in  materials  other 
than  war  supplies)  could  be  armed,  and  any 
goods  bought  by  a  belligerent  had  to  be  fully 
paid  for  before  leaving  an  American  port, 
and,  moreover,  no  war  supplies  could  leave 
In  an  .American  ship  (the  cash-and-carry 
requirement  i 

Then,  m  \.>^J  Hi'ler  jumped  on  Poland, 
thus  prov'  r: .:._'  -a  ;r  v  ;.  Great  Britain  and 
France:  and  2  r..vo,;;..,  later,  the  United 
S'  : e-  f.  1  k  Its  first  step  in  years  away  from 
isolationism,  when  the  Neutrality  Act  of  that 
ye.ir  omitted  the  mandatory  arms  embargo  cf 
the  p:  evil  (US  ar'.; 

In  ..ither  Ww:d;-  Brr.o.n  could  not  get  mili- 
tary siipplie-  fr  :n  n-  e-..  ii  if  these  still  had 
to  i?o  hi  Br;t.;>h  'ixrais  and  still  could  go  only 
.:'.  r  be::.:;  fully  paid  for  A^t  the  same  time, 
th'^  nt  w  act  forbade  .American  ships  or  Amer- 
;c;in  c!ti?ens  to  trsvel  into  war  zones. 

I:-.  Ma-rh  1941  the  United  States  took  an- 
'^thcr  .i"o--'  <fep  away  from  isolationism.  The 
Lend-Lea.e  Art  of  that  year  authorized  Gov- 
et-nmeht  ciidits  and  loans  of  materials  to 
Br;r.)in  T!ms  the  ban  on  private  loans  and 
fred:'-  although  still  in  the  neutrality  law, 
diclh  •  nttan  anything.  The  Lend-Lease  Act 
al-o  .:'.'.  -.ved  British  warships  to  be  repaired 
in  .American  ports. 

And  new  c.  m.t'.-  the  h.tcs:  step.  In  No- 
vemb.T  1941  C'  iicrc---  r'^pe:iied  th'jse  sections 
of  the  19J9  Nvutraiity  Art  which  forbade 
.American  .-hip.s  to  be  armed  and  which  kept 
th.em  cut  cf  war  zone.-  and  belligerent  ports. 
Tht:,-  the  L'nited  States  :=  acting  pretty  much 
as  -he  wculd  |^.ave  bee:-;  expected  to  act  If 
she  had  Joined  the  Leii.r;..^      Only,  the  United 


Sta-es  1-  thu«  ac'i: 


Ks  cwr.  will    as  ex- 


pressed   by    Ccngr.j£i,    not    b.cau.-t.    of    prior 
commitments. 


Amendment  of  the  Neutrality  ,Act 


LXTLNSION    OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

c?     WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


^miay. 


FMday.  November  28.  1941 


ARTICLE  rROM  THE   PROGRESSIVE  MAG- 
AtllNE.  OP  MADISON,  WIS 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  tjie  following  article  from  the 
Progressive  Magazine,  of  Madison,  Wis.: 

[From  tha  Progressive  Magazine  of  Ncvember 
22,    19411 

AND      PRESSLTIE      THWAhTFD      DeMC- 

OCESS,    Brr    Voters    Ha\-e    Last 


Patronag 

CRATIC 

Word 

Tlie   ad 
last  week 
and  bludgi 
tlon  gutt 


Inlstration  won  a  sordid  victory 
hen  Congress  was  cajoled,  indued, 
ned  into  passing  the  Joint  resolu- 
g  the  Neutrality  Act 

With  aii  18-vote  margin  out  of  406  votes 
cast,  the  'administration  squeezed  through 
the  Hous^  of  Representatives  the  much- 
desired  permission  to  send  Araeriran  ve-sels 
flying  our  flag  anywhere  Into  the  war  zones, 
with  any  cargo,  including  fbsolute  contra- 
band of  w  ar.  Administration  leaders  openly 
boasted  af  ;er  the  vote  that  they  turned  what 
appeared  to  be  a  50-majority  defeat  into 
victory. 

History  ^11  record  that  this  narrow  margin 
over  the  \  rill  of  the  people  was  achieved  by 
sheer  administration  pressure  and  the  brazen 
use  of  pal  ronage  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Goveinment  History  will  place  an  In- 
delible bla  ck  mark  on  the  record  of  those  w  ho 
participat?d  in  this  sorry  exhibition  cf  tu-n- 
Ing  the  pjlltical  thumbscrews  down  on  rep- 
resentativ;  government 

DiRicT  ANTrrHEsis  OF  dcmcx:ract 

It  must,  be  a  hollow  victory  for  those  ld«^.l- 
Ists  among  the  interventionists  who  are  really 
sincere  Injthelr  belief  that  the  four  freedoms 
can  be  established  world-wide  by  these  poli- 
cies. Tht  methods  of  achieving  the  con- 
gressional approval  were  the  direct  antithesis 
of  democrpcy  and  representative  government. 
This  15  I  not  the  first  time  extra  ne.  us  In- 
ave  laid  a  heavy  hand  en  the 
there  have  been  cccaslcnal  credit 
but  this  Is  one  of  the  most  repre- 
f  this  generation.  That  a  toordi- 
h  of  the  Government  should  be  a 
ch  activity  makes  it  all  the  more 
It  cannot  help  but  undermine 
confidence  in  the  leadership  responsible  fcr 
it  and  14  the  form  of  government  under 
which   it  cccurs. 

When  feadership  in  power  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  report  to  strong-arm  tactics  to  carry 
on  its  foieign  policy,  it  confesses  a  lack  of 
popular  siipport  for  those  policies.  Here  fs 
an  examole  of  a  resort  to  the  tactics  cf 
totalitariinism  In  order  to  win  a  pirliamen- 
tary  victory.  And  this,  mind  you,  a.  part  of 
a  crusade  to  spread  democraqy  and  the  four 
freedoms  throughout  the  world. 

CLOaE  VOTE  MAY  SLOW  RUSH  TO  WAR 

War   cannot   be    waged  effectively   by    any 
ihout  almost  unanimous   support 


fluences 

Congress 

mobiUers-l 

hensible 

nate  brar 

party  to 

unsavory. 


nation   w 


behind  tl  e  war  policy.  It  is  evident  now, 
and  has  leen  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
adminlstr  ition's  Interventionist  policies,  that 
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the  rank  and  file  do  not  want  to  line  up 
behind  a  policy  which  calls  for  another  mad 
overseas  adventure  for  American  boys,  de- 
spite all  official  propaganda  and  the  con- 
tinuous softening  process  which  has  t>een 
going  on  for  more  than  2  years. 

The  close  vote  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  the  tactics  to  which  the  administration 
had  to  stoop  in  order  to  win  should  give  it 
pause  before  it  drags  an  unwilling  people 
further   into  overseas  war. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  war  party  has  been  slowed  down  by 
the  persistent  oppos.tlon  they  have  been 
unable  to  batter  down.  The  danger  now  lies 
in  playing  into  their  hands  by  becoming 
aroused  and  belligerent  because  of  ship  sink- 
ings Reprehensible  as  are  such  sinkings, 
we  must  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
a  largely  Increased  number  of  such  incidents 
are  now  inevitable  And,  in  my  opinion,  the 
war  party  cannot  honestly  disclaim  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  additional  deaths  which 
will  result. 

The  people  responded  magnificently  in  this 
recent  legislative  struggle.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  If  Congress  had  acted  as  a  free.  Inde- 
pendent, and  cov-irdinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment, the  will  of  the  people  would  have  been 
registered  in  a  defeat  for  the  administration. 
Patronage  and  pressure  thwarted  the  proc- 
esses of  representative  government. 

The  Bdministratlor  now  has  legislative 
sanction  to  arm  our  ships  and  to  send  them 
through  the  war  zones  to  belligerent  ports. 
But  the  people  will  have  the  last  word  They 
can  speak  and  make  their  will  the  law  of  the 
land  by  their  votes  in  the  primaries  and 
elections  of  1942. 


Arguments  on  Price  Control 


LXI  LN^IUN    I'JF   KKM.-\RKS 


C'F 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  S'uit'nbtr  28.  1941 


LETTERS  AND  TELEGRAMS  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  PRICE-CONTROL  LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr.  STEFAN  M:  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  informaiion  ot  the  House  a  few 
communication.'^  received  by  me  in  con- 
nection with  H  H  5  990,  the  price-control 
legislation  whicli  v,t  are  debating  today: 
Nebr.\5Ka  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Lincoln.  Neb-..  November  13,  1941. 
Congressman  Karl  Sttfan, 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Tlie  board  cf  trtistees  of  the 
Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  execu- 
tive session  this  morning  have  directed  me 
to  convey  to  you  our  position  on  price  con- 
trol legislation. 

We  believe  that  any  price-ccntrol  legisla- 
tion to  be  tffectlve  must  control  wages  of 
labor  comparable  to  control  of  farm  prices. 
Unless  such  control  is  provided  the  farmers 
win  hot  support  the  price-control  bill 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  bill  will 
be  before  Congress  next  week,  and  we  beg  of 
you  to  give  our  position  your  most  serious 
consideration 

Very  truly  yours. 

CH.^s.  y  Thompson,  Presidenf. 


Sevvard    Nebr     S'oiember  24.  1941. 
Congressman    Karl   Stefan, 

House  Office  Building: 
We  opjxise  price  celling  for  farm  and  live- 
stock commodities  unless  it  be  on  a  compa- 
rable basis  with  labor.  Industry,  and  busi- 
ness Next  year's  beef  supply  has  already 
been  purchased  by  our  livestock  feeders,  and 
It  would  mean  financial  ruin  to  the  men  who 
are  feeding  the  Nation 

D  M   Hildebrand, 
President.    United    States    Livestock 
Association. 


Washington    D    C  ,  Norcmber  26,  1941. 
Hon.  Karl  Stefan.  f 

Hou.sf  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C 
Respectfully  urge  Congress  to  courageously 
place  national  welfare  above  selfish  demands 
of  any  group  and  enact  legislation  that  will 
really  control  inflation.  which,  unless 
checked,  will  wreck  our  Nation  During  and 
after  first  World  War  inflation  was  respon- 
sible for  90  percent  of  our  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed. It  will  impose  a  crushing  debt  burden 
upon  us  and  generations  that  follow.  Such 
legislation,  to  he  fair  and  to  be  effective,  must 
provide  for  control  of  inflationary  wages 
comparable  to  control  of  farm  prices  and  In- 
dustrial prices  and  preserve  parity  relation- 
ship. Unless  pending  bill  can  be  amended 
to  provide  such  controls,  we  urge  you  oppose 
Us  enactment. 

Edward  A   O'Neal, 
President.    American    Farm    Bureau 
Federation 


Craig.  Nebr  .  November  8,  1941. 
Mr    Karl  Stefan, 

Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir:  Am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the 
price-control  bill.  Yesterdays  World  Herald 
(Omaha)  quoted  you  as  saying  you  were  un- 
decided on  how  you  are  to  vote  on  it.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  agriculture  to  put  a 
celling  on  things  the  farmer  has  to  sell  and 
not  try  to  control  the  wages 

Our  case  is  typical  of  the  average  farmer  In 
this  part  of  the  country.  We  are  back  5  years 
In  taxes  on  our  farm.  Last  year  was  a  good 
one  as  far  as  good  crops  were  concerned,  but 
It  took  all  we  had  to  pay  debts  for  feed  that 
was  bought  during  the  dry  years,  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  besides  paying  on  our 
Federal  loans,  so  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
the  land  taxes. 

The  most  of  the  farmers  through  here 
aren't  back  in  the  livestock  business  to  any 
great  extent  as  we  had  to  sell  almost  all  of  It 
in  the  drought  years.  If  the  prices  on  live- 
stock were  allowed  to  go  a  lot  higher  we 
could  pay  up  a  lot  on  our  taxes,  etc.,  even  If 
we  don't  have  a  large  number  to  sell,  and  we 
might  be  able  to  get  our  financial  affairs  m 
better  shape  to  stand  the  depression  which  Is 
sure  to  come  after  the  war  is  over,  inflation 
or  no  inflation.  We  are  afraid  of  bureau- 
cratic control,  too,  and  we  have  seen  how 
that  works  against  the  farmer's  interests. 
It  will  take  a  year  cr  two  more  of  good  crops 
and  good  prices  to  get  the  farmer  back  to 
where  he  was  before  our  drought  years  started. 
O.  course,  we  don't  understand  this  price- 
control  bill  as  well  as  you  do,  and  we  know 
you  are  a  friend  of  the  farmer  and  will  do 
all  you  can  to  help  him;  but  the  way  this 
price  control  Icoks  to  us,  the  farmer  will 
get  lower  prices  for  what  he  has  to  sell  and 
have  to  help  pay  the  Increased  wages  of  or- 
ganized labor,  in  the  prices  of  everything 
he  has  to  buy.  The  farmer  has  worked  for 
years  without  a  profit,  and  we  feel  that  he 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  get  on  his  feet 
before  the  depression  starts  In  again 

I  don't  suppose  that  I  have  expressed  my- 
self very  cleaily,  but  we  don't  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  any  more  control  over  the 
farmer. 


The  administration  may  mean  well,  but 
they  don't  understand  our  problems  here  In 
the  Middle  West  well  enough  to  give  U"  a 
fair  chance  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  We 
don't  ask  for  unreasonable  prices,  but  we 
would  like  to  make  enough  over  the  cost  of 
production  to  pet  our  farms  paid  for.  so  the 
Federal  land  bank  won't  t.ike  them  away 
from  us 

Yours  truly 

^Mrs.)  N:^!r;   H    Bom.hr 

Craip.  Srbr. 

Des  Moin>  s    !    \\  .\ 

November  :5.  1941. 
Karl  Stefan, 

House  Office  Building, 

Wa.'ihington.  D.  C  : 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  C.  I.  O  members  tir^^e 
you  to  support  effective  price-control  bill 
P.equest  strong  opposition  to  amendments 
weakening  this  bill  and  defeat  any  proposal 
establishing  wage  control  Especially  opposed 
to  Gore  bill 

Ic\'>.\-Nir.K.\SK.>.      STATES 

Industriai  Council. 
Tom  B    Hadden, 

Secretary-Treasu  rer. 


President  Roosevelt's  Foreign  Policy 


EXTE.\SIU.\   OF   REMARKS 
o»  I 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or    NFVV     YORK 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  h;EFHFhFNTAnVE9 


Friday.  A'or.  ".h--  :^.  U'il 


LETTER    FROM     THl-:     lUiOuKLYN     iN      V  ) 
■lARl  IT  I 


Mi.  BARfiY.  Mr.  Sp.!aker.  uiidf  r 
leave  to  extend  my  rrmaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter,  which 
was  published  in  a  recent  is-'^ue  of  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet: 

[Prom  the  Brooklyn  (N    Y      Tablet) 

PAYS    TRIBTTE    TO    CON     'f--YAN     I  \KKV 

Dear  Sir:  Ever  since  the  '.^.ar  br;  ke  cut  in 
EMrope.  I  have  been  following  the  activities 
ol  Congressman  William  B  Barry,  of  Queens, 
with  great  interest  in  the  Brocklyn  Tablet. 
I  have  greatly  admired  his  consistent  fight  to 
keep  this  Nation  from  becoming  liivclved  In 
the  Old  World   wars.  ,       ** 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Long  Island 
Dally  Press,  the  local  Queens  dally  p,  ))er 
which  I  lead,  made  no  mention  cf  hi-  ai.ti- 
war  efforts 

At  an  America  First  rally  In  SS  Joachim 
and  Anne's  Church.  Queens  'V'lUagc,  the  other 
night  I  found  out  the  answer  Congress.man 
Barry  stated  that  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Newh-use 
and  his  brother,  who  own  ttie  Lc  .j  1  .^:  d 
Dally  Press  and  Long  Island  Star.  v.c:>.  &".y- 
coiting  him  because  he  would  not  support 
President  Roo.'-evelt  s  foreign  policy  I  think 
that  such  a  situation  In  Queens  Ccunty. 
where  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are 
against  war.  is  an  outrage. 

I  believe  that  Mr,  Newhou$es  attitude  is 
one  of  Intolerance.  He  can  disagree  with 
Congressman  Barry,  which  Is  his  right,  but 
he  should,  in  all  fairness,  let  Uls  readers  like 
myself,  knew  where  our  Congressman  stands 

I  urge  the  readers  of  the  Tablet  In  Queen<< 
County  tc  write  Mr  Samuel  1  Newhcuse  and 
Mr  Norman  Newhouse  and  infbrm  them  that 


X 


I 
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Defense  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAnpIS 
HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

'  y  M  ■  N :  \  N  \ 
IN  THI:.  Ho-a:-:  Or    ULi'It£cEN'TATIVL:3 


Friday    i\'i't  vnilxr  2S.  1j41 


EDITOPIAI.    H'.C'M    THi:    WA.-illNGTON 
POST 


Mr    O'CONNOR.     Mr    Si>  :tk.  r.  vru'.^ 
leave  to  >  \'    :.'.  :;  v  r':7-.;;:t-  i!i  '!.;    Uic 


ORD.  I  iik;',; 


f^ 


u  ;• 


c\ 


this  mornint;'.s  \Va>!.:!;-:'  -n  P-  ': 

(From  ri.t.'  Washington  Pest  cf  Ncvem?:t'r  2S. 

DFFr:.N>E   SC  ".NDAL 

I*  ;-  cl.Sci:'.'  t;:  ur..igir.o  .i  more  Inexcusa- 
ble b.  ■.!.  ^j  put;;..'  ii.^.T.i'.c  tl..i::  thr  e::.ii  aiid 
Wii-ste  '.'.  h.cii  are  l-.ci:.*,'  cx:>t,-<.'(.i  by  tho  tieuate 
Dcfens<?  Invesn^atiiig  CGinniillce.  The  testi- 
mony Indicates  that  seme  of  the  officials 
fiupervtsing  construction  of  the  Wolf  Creek 
shell-ltacliui^  plar.t  in  Tcimessee  have  spent 
public  funds  after  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
verbial druiikeu  sailor.  Autoracblles  for  the 
transportation  of  officers  and  tl'.eir  secretaries 
u.  :c  .^;  ;.arently  t-  :.•<  .]  .;n.l  xht.-:\  in-.rcha.-t  cl 
;  )!  f  .bulous  sun.!-  I-inplcyecs  frtquenlly 
had  ncthir.g  tc  cl.i  arul  scnietlmes  drew 
double-time  pay  I  r  .  .i:;;..'  Siibdepartment 
heads  made  a  practice  of  hir.:  _•  H:atives  at 
good  salaries  for  hn  or..«ec;'i-T.'ial  job?  One 
nsed  n.^:.  d:<'.\  Go  cc:.:.^  a;,  ii.  ur  ;.  r  Ki.liug 
f.'A"  In  viiw  cf  this  tfj-T.MKiiy  It  w.is  not 
.-'.:; prtslng  to  hear  that  the  plant  remains  In- 
crnr  lete  after  *t1  i^'O  ri  0  ■:;!•,■  b<  -:-.  -r^'  :•  n 
1'       The   orii:;:..i;    e   ■.•.:•..■■,    w  ,<    f^O    xlOi'*.- 

E'.e!>  ci'a/<-n  who  .«-a!n.-  oi  ih..-  .s.,,, €.■<.,  ,- 
W.istf  I  _  i;;;l;r  fu:.(S  v.  ..1  p:  :).;:,.v  Ut.  a 
perso.ial  scn'p  f  .:v;-  -iP  H-avy  ta.'ccs 
hare  bet-n  hu',  up  n  r-ervi  !-e  to  help  defray 
tbc  eru  rn.  u-  '■<  >'  ,  !'  t'r.f  cu:e:..=t'  pM.irraiTi. 
.•nd  <*',11  iie,  vu-r  '(•■..{.«-  arc  m  prc.Mxx't  Y.uing 
r.ien  ;U"  bci:.i:  r.>r;r  ;  tc  -,irr;ri.c  a  ycur  or 
ni  ro  i;:  -.heir  ti;r.e  :cr  ni!ntar\  ir.;ininij  and 
^f r- ;oe  Th>  iisanii^  c'.  %.  rkcr-^  aie  if^-in^ 
their  Jobs  becau.^e  mateiii:-  frin-.cr:v  ii-d 
in  civilian  lnr)\i-fie<=  .ire  bt:-.'  cl.vertcd  t.  ■ 
c;rJcn-.€  p!. ,.•.•-  ('(  p.«-ir!;er-  ar-  foregoing 
inai-.y  oonvenifsir^s.  far  '.he  m.  .-t  part  these 
s.i(  rif  f^v  nr-^  made  cheer:  illy  biit  w-KhnTiu'ss 
■.c  .«.ivn'i(-.'  fr-  c.'f.  ;;;r  rnav  e.  -:'•  '-p  i  r.der- 
r.iir.cil  by  the  m-.  (Mrle  f  tit  f,  n -•  ciVh  ;s!s 
themsfl'tx  t.--.  Vi.'  .Iff  ar.  t.  !e  f  tr.r'  cner- 
genry  ti  v\...-.tc  f;;:ii.ls  tii.it  mr.*'  .<^'.  n  >  :  la'e 
come  out  of  the  ta.xpayer'^  i^  i  k- 1 

S»''n-.etlmes.  to  be  sure,  ne.es.~itv  JusMfles 
exTracidiiiary  costs  to  br-.nr-  a  plant  Itito 
prcducticn  at  the  earliei-t  p.  -s*^:"-  ;TCment. 
Lu!  no  plea  of  emrrrrr.cy  nr^  e  "'i-e  reckless 
extr.vsgar.ce  wh:r;i  h  '^  v^'  rel.i"  n  to  the 
eSrlent  pr  :iuctic:.  -^f  -.ve.  p  n.--  o-  'h'-  crn- 
trsry,  nepottem.  pcy  jm:-  ar.'i  w  ■  ■'efnl 
cxperditurrs  ar:  "'^  _>  - 1 ,  -'  -  r*  rf  f!;..>ervice 
to  the  Nation  T-e  A-;.iv  r-p,--  k-.-w  that 
ev  (io!I>r  rr';r.fs  i".  'h?  rt'ci  :c'if^n  of 
%veap  US  against  Hitler. ^^1  ar.d  in  sustaining 


public  fn.th    m    ^hf   df;"?::.^e 


Arcord- 


T;.5.-o  inut.ler.-ible  pra^ti 


time   in    wipmg  out 


Following  the  Gleam 


EXTENSION   CF  RE^!.^^K.- 


<":V 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOPvMACK 


.  i      M.i.->.->Ai"  ilU-Ti-  .T.-3 


IN   Tllrl  fiOL-T  Oh   KL'^RESENTAIIVL.i 


F  rid  a  I/.  Save  "ibcr  2^,  1941 


EDITORIAL    fMO.M    TML    BOSTON    GLOBE 


Mr    McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

d'l-  leavp  to  fx-.r^i  nv  remark.^.  I  in- 
('.'icN'  ih-'ipin  a  f/'inc^  •  ditorial  that  ap- 
j-'^ar»'d  v'-'crvMy  in  fh-  B'^'-*'^'-  Globe  on 
United  SMIc.-  St  na;  i  CL(  rge  W.  Norris, 
(  :>■  of  ihe  out.-iand;nR  Americans  of  all 
!:nie.  and  whrve  ccn^i :uctive  life  is  an 
t.xample  [or  ail  'n  fiiiiov/. 
The  ediioriaJ  follows  i 

(Frcm    the    Boston    Globe    of    November    19. 
19411 

!-■■:'  •.'.INC  Till  <-,:  f:\m 

S-  natcr  George  W  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  .-eeic  another  term, 
bu'  \v.:i  '.■'■■'  .::•  private  life  in  January 
ls>43  Mr  N  ipRis  ha.<  been  known  to  look 
longingly  toward  a  seat  on  the  side  lines  sev- 
eral times  before,  but  he  new  says.  "A  man 
reaches  the  age  when  he  Is  unable  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Senate  I  fe.l  that  I  have  reached 
that  period  m  my  life   ' 

Wli.  ::  it  IS  a  question  of  doing  Justice  to 
his  State  and  tc  the  Nation  there  is  only  one 
course  open  to  Gi  -r;  Norris  H\?  legislative 
ca-eer  w;!!  ri;  flnit.  iy  be  closed  at  the  end  of 
i.cxr  >  oar  Hi.-;  compass  Is  and  always  has  been 
lu-  C'  iiscience. 

Such  obedience  tc  the  inner  light  has  made 
him  ne  of  the  finest  figures  In  the  story  of 
America  Most  young  men  on  entering  public 
life  have  heard  a  voice  from  the  odtside  tell- 
ing them  that  independence  In  politics  Is 
Impossible  Tlie  theory  Is  that  If  one  wishes 
to  advance  he  mu~r  reali7e  that  compromise 
Is  the  way  up.  The  pathetic  part  Is  that  so 
many  accept  the  idea  as  sound  Instead  of 
sefiiif?  their  .steps  straight  toward  the  objec- 
tive that  is  commended  by  their  minds,  they 
feel  it  necessary  to  twist  and  turn,  sidestep- 
ping embarrassing  question*,  and  trying  .to 
play  both  ends  and  also  the  middle. 

Scores  upon  scores  of  men  have  been  men- 
tioned In  the  dispatches  from  W'ashlngton 
since  1903.  when  Mr.  Norsis  took  a  seat  at 
the  Cnpirei  in  the  House  cf  Representatives. 
Mo-t  of  them  have  ctpntormed  more  or  less  to 
what  thoy  supposed  was  the  rule  cf  compro- 
mise. He  never  did  that  and  today  he  stands 
out  as  the  man  who  made  Independence  the 
pathway  to  notable  ach'evenient. 

H's  first  test  was  en  a  very  trivial  m^.tter. 
He  was  a  Rppublican  in  the  days  when  Uncle 
Joe  Cannon  ruled  as  Speaker  The  question 
came  en  whether  the  House  should  adjourn 
over  Wa-^hington's  birthday  It  dees  not 
matter  which  side  the  Rt?piiblicans  were  on. 
but  it  happen'  d  th.it  young  Nof.his  saw  it  the 
other  wry  When  he  vctrd  with  the  Demc- 
craf>  !;.  .'-^^  promptly  rebuked  by  one  of  the 
par'y  -.vhip.  fnr  -butking  the  machine." 


During  the  following  four  decades  he  has 
never  hi^sltated  to  "buck"  when  he  felt  it 
right  to  do  so.  Three  Republican  Presidents. 
Taft.  Hsfdiiig,  and  CooUdge.  found  him  an 
obf^tacle  to  various  administration  measures 
of  whici  he  disapproved.  During  the  first 
World  war  he  was  one  of  the  "Utile  group 
of  willliil  men"  held  up  to  scorn  by  Wocd- 
row  Wilson  for  filibustering  against  arming 
America:  1  ships  He  also  voted  against  the 
declarat  pH  of  war  on  Germany. 

Recen  ly  he  has  changed  his  mind  In  re- 
gard to  the  present  war  because  he  feels 
that  Hi  ler  is  out  to  dominate  the  wcrld. 
His  rece  rit  ,  vote  to  arm  the  sbip.s  was  cast 
with  th(  expressed  realization  that  It  might 
lead  to   Far. 

A  notable  achievement  was  his  pressure 
over  a  1 5ng  period  for  the  adoption  of  the 
twentieta  amendment  ending  the  "lame 
duck"  s4ssion  by  which  Representatives  and 
Senators  ,\  whose  successors  had  been  elected 
in  November,  returned  to  their  seats  in 
Decemb(  r  and  continued  functioning  until 
tlie   4th   of   March 

Tlie  s  inlor  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  nei- 
ther a  Eemocrat  nor  a  Republican  He  is  on 
the  list  as  an  Independent,  the  only  one  in 
the  Sen  lie  He  has  an  unbroken  record  ol 
f ollowm ;  the  gleam,  letting  consequences 
take  caie  of  themselves.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed tliat  he  would  be  dislikfid  and  dis- 
trusted by  other  Members  of  the  National 
L.^islatiire.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Dur- 
ing those  earlier  years  he  was  regarded  as  a 
puzzle.  By  degrees  the  attitude  changed  to 
one  of  expect.  For  a  long  tirne  now  the 
feeling  xrward  Senator  Norris  among  his 
fellow  Senators  is  of  warm  affection. 

Fortui  lately  for  the  country  ne  will  be  a 
Senator  for  the  next  13  months,  continuing 
his  support  cf  all  that  he  thinks  is  good  for 
the  Uni  ed  States  and  always  ready  to  resist 
that  wb  Ich  he  regards  as  evil.  Yet  that  is 
not  all  :  le  will  be  doing.  He  is  the  example 
that  wl  1  help  young,  people  in  public  life 
all  ovei  this  land.  Thinking  of  George 
Norris.  ;hey  can  realize  trve  usefulness  and 
the    gloi  y   of   following   the    gleam. 
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H-*^  WILLIAM  H  STEVENSON 

OF    WlbC-NjIN 

IN  TIlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 


Friday,  November  28.  1941 


RESOLUTION  BY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS 
RICHLAND  COUNTY.  W^IS. 
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VENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
l.ude  the  following  resolution: 

Beard  of  Supervisors  of  Richland 

do  hereby  protest  the  standards  for 

autticrized   by   Paul  V.  McNutt.  of   the 

Security  Administration,  which  gives 

mar  ulucturers'  of  oleo  permission  to  sell 

miiation  of  butter.    We  protest  the 

■mentioned  order  as  being  unfair  to  the 

f aimers  of  Wisconsin;  be  It  further 

That  a  copy  of  this  resclution  be 
^alpb  Ammon.  director  of  the  State 
nt  of  agriculture!  Paul  V.  McNutt; 
111  Senators  and  Congressmen  fiom 


APIMlNDIX  to  the  C()N(n:K.<SI(A'AE  p.E(^oi;d 


America's  Destiny 


EE^.!ARK 


I  f 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 


f      MICilIC\N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  28,  1941 


Mr.  WOODMlFF  <'.  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  \\'  A:  :.'.l  Ilarriman.  United 
States  war-aid  expediter,  declared  in  a 
world-wide  radio  broadcast  from  Great 
Britain  on  the  evening  of  November  23 
that  "The  United  States  Navy  is  shooting 
Germans — German  submarines  and  air- 
craft at  sea."  He  also  stated  further 
with  a  cynical  disreg:ard  for  American 
public  opinion  or  common  political  hon- 
esty that  "the  recent  nodifications  of  the 
neutrality  law  and  the  Lease-Lend  Act 
were  Intended  to  keep  us  out  of  war  but 
those  words  have  come  to  have  a  new 
meaning."  He  further  said — and  every 
decent  American  will  feel  indignation  as 
he  reads  this — 

President  Roosevelt  understands  clearly 
the  destructive  forces  that  are  loose  in  the 
world  and  the  interdep<ndency  of  American 
destiny  with  that  of  the  British.  •  •  • 
What  part  we  will  play  In  the  fight  to  vic- 
tory I  cannot  prophesy;  but  I  know  as  the 
need  unfolds  you  will  not  find  us  lacking. 

If  in  the  next  world  the  signers  of  the 
E>eclaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  heard  those 
words  sent  out  over  the  world,  they  must 
have  wondered  if  their  courage,  and  their 
sacrifices,  and  the  blood  they  spilled  on 
the  battlefields  of  other  days  were  all  in 
vain. 

If  what  W  A  :;'.!  Harriman  told  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  the-night  of  Novemoer  23— that  Amer- 
ica has  no  independent  destiny  from  that 
of  England  and  the  rest  of  the  quarrel- 
ridden  countries  of  'he  Old  World — is 
true,  theii  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indeptrdence  and  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  misguided,  visionary 
dreamers  who  persisted  in  pursuing  the 
lure  of  an  empty  dream. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  the  courage  and 
the  sacrifices  and  the  vision  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  in  declaring  our  independence 
of  Old  World  tyranr.y  and  Old  World 
quarrels  and  in  setUng  up  a  Constitution 
for  the  express  and  explicit  purpose  of 
giving  us  a  chance  for  a  destiny  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain  and  the  Old 
World  mean  anything,  then  the  words 
of  W  Averill  Harnman  are  a  slur  on  the 
memory  of  those  courageous  men  and 
women  of  high  ideals  whose  suffering 
and  whose  sacrifices  and  whose  high 
vision  made  possible  the  fortune  which 
Mr.  Harnman's  father  piled  up  in  this 
free  country  iii  the  railroad  business 
which  now  enables  this  young  man  to 
run  around  over  the  world  prating  about 
America  being  tied  to  the  skirts  of  the 
mothei:  country.  If  America  had  not 
had  any  independent  destiny,  and  if 
Ahierica  had  not  pursued  that  independ- 
ent destiny,  Mr    Hanimar.  would  prob- 


ably have  neither  the  money  nor  the 
leisure  to  travel  about  the  world  spout- 
ing such  Anglophile  foolishness. 

This  is  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the 
sentiments  of  certain  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  are  against  all  imperialism, 
except  that  which  will  permit  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  to  rule  the 
World  for  the  "next  hundred  years,"  with 
the  United  Sta'es  putting  up  the  men 
and  money  and  Great  Britain  doing  the 
bossing  and  reaping  the^benofits. 

Harriman's  philosophy  apparently  is 
that  of  the  gang  of  Anglophiles  surround- 
ing Clarence  Streit  and  his  precious 
group  of  Union  Now  ad.ocates. 

The  first  condition  necessary  to  an 
adequate  national  defense  is  an  adequate 
national  spirit  and  an  adequate  national 
morale — in  short,  adequate  Americanism. 
That  desirable  condition  of  affairs  cer- 
tainly is  not  promot.ed  or  encouraged  by 
such  expressions  as  the  Harriman  out- 
burst and  the  Union  Now  arguments. 

These  people  who  would  like  to  put  the 
Union  Jack  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  who  apparently  would  like  to  reduce 
the  United  Slates  to  the  status  of  a 
British  colony,  always  take  very  great 
care  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
where  they  can  continue  to  keep  their 
inherited  fortunes,  and  where  they  can 
continue  to  dupe  skimmed-milk  Ameri- 
cans of  their  money  to  promote  anti- 
American  independence  movements. 

It  is  time  real  Americans  began  to 
speak  out  against  this  despicable  cam- 
paign of  anti-American  independence 
propagandists. 

If  America  has  no  independent  des- 
tiny, God  help  us.  If  we,  bounded  on  the 
east  and  the  west  by  wide  oceans,  and  on 
the  north  and  south  by  friendly  coun- 
tries, removed  3.000  miles  from  the  age- 
old  racial  and  religious  and  economic 
hatreds  and  quarrels  of  Europe,  and 
10,000  miles  away  from  the  blood  lust  of 
the  Orient,  cannot  and  do  not  have  an 
independent  destiny,  then  every  ideal  of 
Americanism  that  has  been  preached 
and  taught  in  tliis  country  for  150  years 
is  a  fraud.  If  that  is  not  true,  then  these 
people  who  are  preaching  the  propa- 
ganda of  surrender  by  tlie  United  States 
of  her  independent  destiny  are  worse 
than  frauds. 

It  is  both  amazing  and  very  alarming 
that  so  many  men  high  up  in  the  reign- 
ing administration  and  in  social,  finan- 
cial, and  political  circles,  are  more  and 
more  boldly  preaching  this  doctrine  of 
American  submission  to  some  superior 
form  of  alien  philosophy. 

The  best  proof  that  America  does  have 
an  independent  destiny  is  the  fact  that 
in  150  years,  under  our  way  of  govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life,  following 
teachings  of  Washington,  and  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln,  and  Cleveland,  we  have  be- 
come the  richest,  most  powerful,  and 
most  envied  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  has  been  that  independent  des- 
tiny of  Americanism  which  has  brought 
to  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes  of  this 
country  living  levels,  comforts,  luxuries, 
working  conditions,  wages,  education,  re- 
!  ligious  opportunities,  utterly  unknown  to 
the  slums  of  London  and  of  the  other 
I  British  cities.     Ar.y  man  who  pretends 
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Av.   Encouraging   Statement 


EXTENSION    CiF   IIFMAHKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

(.  F   C  ^^.  •.t     :•■•.' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0^    i:  H:;L.-ENT.\  :  :  VF.3 


Monday,  November  24.  19  I 


STATEMENT   OF     liiF    (   iN'HAI     JAPANESE 
ASSOCl.',  n(  ON  i_  h    .-VMEI-ilCA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  believe  the  following:  .■^'.iionu  pt 
by  a  group  of  people  of  Japajio^t  ao.st  <  ni 
who  have  lived  for  many  years  in  south- 
ern California  will  speak  for  itself  and 
should  bring  encouragement  to  us  all  at 
this  time  1  ,   i 

We.  the  Japanese  residents  of  southern 
California,  have  faith  in  America.  The 
United  States  protects  our  pensonal  security 
and  property.  We  appreciate,  admire,  and 
respect  the  American  Government  which  wae 
founded  and  begun  with  tha  Declaration: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident; 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  to  all  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
assembly,  and  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  And  section  1  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  also  guarantees  the  equal  protection 
ef  the  laws,  and  life,  liberty,  or  property  to  all 
persons  in  the  United  States 

We  respect  and  revere  the  fcmnders  of  this 
great  Republic,  who  struggled  and  suffered  fur 
a  better  way  of  life;  who  even  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  those  fundamental 
principles — freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and 
humanity. 

We  are.  Indeed,  fortunate  that  tod.pv  v..  are 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  efforts  ol  th.se 
founders  of  America,  and  we  owe  to  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  unique  privileges 
and  blessings  which  the  United  "^tates  of 
America  bestows  upon  u- 

America  is  our  home.  H'-;t  we  live  a*  per- 
manent resldent.s.  Here  we  briiiC  up  and 
educate  our  children  In  the  hope  tliat  they 
may  become  good  Americans.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  the^e  children  are  living  up  to  cur 
expectations.  Many  of  them  have  already 
grown  up,  and  some  of  them  hate  proved  their 
loyalty  to  America  by  Joining  cheerfully  and 
enthusiastically  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Today  we  realize  that  America  faces  a  na- 
tional crisis.  We  know  that  national  unity 
Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
American  democracy. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  feel  that  it  is 
cur  duty  and  privilege  to  support  American 
Ideals  and  principles. 
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appb:ndix  to  the  coxgrkssioxal  i:i:coi:d 
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•  refore  more  Intensely  t-nc  ur  .je 
f-t-j  .;,  ;;vniual  cf  Japanese  birth  in  -lU  ;.- 
ern  Calllornla  to  faithfully  observe  ar.'l  put 
1::'     practice  tho  following- 

1  I'l  appreciate,  admire,  mi  r. -:;fct 
A:iv::an  Institutions.  Ideals,  h:   l  •;    .L'     n- 

2  To  re.'jiect  the  America::  rl ;  Ai.ich 
s'ancls  for  litK'r'y  and  Justice. 

3  T<i  i^ve  full  cooperation  and  support  to 
the  authontits,  pat  nolle  organizations,  and 
other  worthy  agencies  for  the  promotion  and 
maintenance  of  national  unity  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life 

4.  To  take  part  in  the  promotion  cf  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  In  which 
the  respi-cttve  Individual  lives. 

5  To  strive  by  every  moar.s  at  their  com- 
mand to  promote  a  mutual  and  sympathetic 
understanding  between  Americans  cf  Euro- 
pean origin,  other  racial  gn>up>.  and  them- 
selves 

6.  To  learn  to  live  In  peace  and  harmony 
with  ail  people.  lrrr?pectlvc  of  color  or  creed. 

7  To  cultiv.'.te  the  spirit  nf  f;iir  play,  tcl- 
erunce.  and  kindne.-^s  by  practicing  good  will 
to  all  men. 

8  To  maintain  'ir-  honor  of  bemc  the 
miEt  liiw-abiding  people  in  the  community. 

9  To  show  to  America  good  faith  by  deeds 
and  achievements  in  all  humbleness,  grati- 
tude, and  appreciation 

10  To  conduct  themselves  m  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  cf  America. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  pro- 
gram mere  fully  and  eilectively.  the  Central 
Japanese  A.'i.'^ociation  of  America  do  hereby 
appoint  the  Ccm.mlttee  cf  Eleven,  which  shall 
be  kncwn  n.<  the  welfare  ccmmltte^. 

Tli«^  O'lnmittet^   Is   as  follows: 

C;   nizcro  N,!k,T-  '.ra    M,i.-.!'iv.  S,i  =  .ik:    K.r'v,- 
t.i.'.!    Muto.    J;.-^       FuMKa.    M.i.v.ru    H-. 
suniu    Ha-u:ke.    Slioji    Nav;u;no.    Yom 
K;/u    K.i:--utn.i  MuKaeda,  Shungc   A'; 
11, ■  :.   M::.  <•.'..'. 

T^.-     i:'.  isers:    Toyos.-xku    Krnr.u,    So 
K.  h  Mur.ii, 


:v..:'  -u 
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A  New  Meaning  to  Thanksgiving 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    N^^V    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fnduij.  Nuit-nbcr  :S.  1911 


EDITORIAI    FROM  THE  DEI  AWARE  COUN- 
TY   I  N    Y  I    DAIRYMAN 

M.--.     EDWIN     ARTHUR     HALL.     Mr, 

Sp -.iki  r.  ui'.der  loav'.'  to  extend  my  ro- 
ni.irk,>  :n  ['::v  Record.  I  iiiclude  the  fol- 
l'nK::.g  idi!,iiiai  fi,-in  tl'.e  Delaware  Coun- 
ty     N    Y  i    D.i.:yman: 

IPr.  u;    the    Dv'.:\-\:\r'-    Ciunty    ( N     Y)    Duiry- 
v...:r.   .  f   N.'\criil:.>r   21,    li)4!  ; 

A     M-.V     Ml.^NING    TO    TH.'i.NKSi.I'.  :NG 

\Vi'  >.. •../(■;.>  h.r.c  ::o  new  tli.iit:^  t\  r  wiiicli 
t  .  bo  'J.-i.-kiv.:  Of  ni.i'.o:;ai  b'.e>^;!.g.-  \>.c 
!-...\i  'l.t  >.w-..c  {;iiit.-  cf  tbe  s<.  :;.  t.^t,-  ,>.i:r.e 
tri..i?  :  ;,^b  1  •:.(.'  >,.:i;e  abu;,t1,i;u  w.iy  >l  .:v- 
lii^  It  nuiy  luff t  r  ;a  Ui'-ree  tr'.-ni  Li~r  year, 
for  harvests  have  l^<  v:\  .;b'.a.ci.i::!  inov.-nie.>  uv 
th>  most  part  have  bt-ta  u.ciea.->txl.  and  aaiid- 
Icaps  to  our  way  if  l.v.ag  have  biea  rcaicid 
CT  ;.  >',an.-a   .:\  i':\  it- 

Ct  -~;  ;.uia;  !:.!.  Nba-.iTj.  wc  have  tlie  san^e 
Iretdom  of  speech,  press,  .u.a  wcr.-hip,  tiie 
Siaic  crrcrtu:.::y  tv~.  c!a"i..-e  IlI-  cur.M.;<:>  tae 
'i.:-  -i:  a  'v .  V  cf  l.:f  nu^r  s.it  :^:ac:k  ;  y  to 
0'..:-.',w>      ta.-     ;,,;i^e     c;-p.!t\aa;y     i^r     lae 

|^UI:rU.w   ^i   aiip^;li*t.^o. 


All  the.se  havt  ber:-,  ou-s  for  many  dicades. 
Nm  one  until  nt  '.v  h  :.-  queiticncd  cur  right 
to  them  or  to  tae  blessings  resulting  from 
th'iTi 

N.:v,  forces  unfri-'ndly.  Jealous,  and  destruc- 
tive chalienee  our  right  to  enjoy  them  and 
would  rob  us  of  their  beiiefi's  Therefore 
Thanksgiving,  the  most  uaique  cf  all  our 
national  holidays,  takes  on  new  meaning 

All  benefits  and  blebsings  tend  to  become 
commonplace  If  there  is  nc  question  of  our 
right  to  enjoy  them  and  nc  danger  cf  losing 
them  Gratitude  for  them  tends  to  become 
casual  and  perfunctory. 

But  we  cannot  be  casual  this  year;  we  must 
not  be  perfunctory  in  our  thanks.  There  is 
very  real  danger  of  losing  these  blessings, 
both  from  destructive  forces  without  and 
from  greedy  and  disloyal  forces  within. 

Let  us  be  genuinely  thankful  for  them. 
Let  us  express  it  openly  in  our  several  serv- 
ices cf  worship.     Let  us  do  more  than  that. 

Let  us  step  complaining  about  the  rela- 
tively trivial  things  we  do  not  like  in  our 
national  life;  let  us  be  sympathetic  and  gen- 
erous toward  those  who  have  cherished  and 
lost  or  are  in  greater  danger  than  we  of 
losing  the  same  Ideals  and  blessings  we 
cherish  and  enjoy:  let  us  be  grateful  that 
we  have  the  resources  of  mind  and  spirit, 
of  muscle  and  money  among  our  citizens  and 
in  cur  country  to  meet  and  challenge  the 
present  emergency;  above  all,  let  us  create 
a  great  public  opinion  against  forces,  whPther 
they  be  of  capital,  labor,  or  "fifth  column," 
which  In  anv  way  limit  or  hamper  our  prep- 
ation  to  meet  the  emergency  challenge. 


Stop,   Looli,   and   Listen 


EXTENSION   CF  REMAIIKS 


OF 


HON.  COMPTON  I.WHITE 

OF    U:.\:iO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   HEF  RE.-ENTATIVES 


Fruiay  Ncvc^Kbc-  25,  194 
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LETTER    TO    JOHN    L     RORG     OF    BERGEN 
EVENING   RECORD 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Sp-:ik-  r,  under 
lea\e  tn  ex'fP.d  my  i->_'marks  ;n  the  Record, 
t.'^pre  is  subm.it:ed  herewith  a  letter  which 
I    havf    written    to    Mr.    J.  hn    L     Borg, 

{..rr.-ident  and  publ:-i>  r.  Bn^-n  Evening 
Recnrd,  Haektii.- tc  k.  N,  J  .  w.-'n  reference 
to  our  prf.=^-"^t  na'!(^nal  situation: 

HO'-SF  CF  Reprzsent.^tives. 
H'a,?':!'  gt'"'..  D  C  .  Novcnber  27.  1941. 

Mr      JOH.N    L      EORG 

Prci.a'c-;  *.  IJc-iycr.  Evfr'ic;  Record. 

Hackensack.  N   J. 

De.sr  Fr:end  Bllkk'  For  over  8  years  i.ow, 
.=  ;:.^e  I  ca::.f  lu  Wa  i:;:.gton  to  act  as  cue  of 
t;>-  riatatr.'-  cf  this  great  corporaticn— the 
Ua.'cd  States  Government — 1  have  been  the 
r Tipiont  of  year  cxprt^scd  opinions  and  ad- 
\  .oe  as  presented  in  The  tear  sheets  contain- 
ii^.l:  ta.e  eriao-.ae.  cclan'.:ae  o:  '.he  Bergen  Even- 
it'if,-  Rt  ccrd  Eiti-..  r  yji:  have  not  been  ad- 
vim::--  us  ii;-;h'  or  tl'.e  m.ijcvity  cf  the  board — 
C  aj.aess — iiave  failed  to  accept  and  follow 
y  ar  e.xliortat.ci..-  because  we  are  deeper  in 
clet'*  a..ci  car  :.,:*icT..ii  economy  is   -till  upset. 

N  vc  y.^u  h  Ic!  lip  a?  a  shining  example  of 
mac.  i^cn-.ei.t  aii.i  n'.beit  patriotic  policy,  the 
rccrl  of  the  Ger.frai  Electric  Co.,  as  dis- 
ck)-ed  by  tlieir  lecea:  icc  it.  referred  to  In 
your  edirerai:  cf  Octi- ber  30  This  company, 
I  recall,  n'.aai'.aiut d  a  lixra  price  for  elec- 
tr:.-  li^'at  bu'.b.-  at  at:  va  fcur  times  abov-^  the 
piavie  tlidi  ii,c  iiiipi.iud  article  finally  forced 


them   to  establish.     There   are   a   few  ether 
strange    practices    that    could    be    mentioned 
that  thej   used  to  mulch  the  dear  public. 
But    aside    from    prcfiteeriug    practices    a 


financial 
Ing  tha: 
business 
greatly  d 
your  wis< 
Now 


Income 
cess 


situation  appears  to  be  in  the  rr.ak- 
nay  make  it  difficult  to  conduct  the 
Df  publishing  the  Record  and  ma^ 
sturb.  if  not  seriously  Impair,  even 
investments 
lifs  have  One  of  your  sapient  edi- 
torials 01  the  fiscal  p  oposltion  presented  in 
the  rcma  ks  of  Congressman  Patman  on  paee 
he  Congressional  Recced  and  the 
letter  ac  dressed  to  Congrpss  by  Economist 
Wilter  E  Sparr.  printed  under  the  extension 
of  remai  ks  of  Congressman  Reed  en  page 
A5228  of  I  the  Appendix  of  the  CcNGsrssioNAL 
Record. 

We  ha^e- been  looking  to  you  for  advice,  lo. 
these  ma  ly  years.  Do  not  fail  us  now  iu  the 
hour  of  (iitr  need. 

Sifcerely  yours, 

CoMFTON  I.  White. 
Membfr  of  Congress. 

[From  t]  le  Bergen  Evening  Record  of  October 
30,  19411 

l4}W  THE  GOVERNMENT   TAKES   IT 

The  n  illions  of  stockholders  in  American 
corporat:  ons.  many  of  whom  scu-;ht  to  pro- 
tect the  nselves  against  the  hazards  of  fu- 
ture inflution  by  switching  bonds  into  stocks, 
are  learrlng  the  futility  cf  planning  for  the 
futtire  v(  hen  Government,  motivated  by  de- 
fense requirements,  proceeds  in  mystcrlius 
ways  its  wonders  to  perform.  Of  one  th  ng 
they  ma;  he  certain,  there  will  be  no  swollen 
war  prof  ts  and  no  war-baby  millionaires  in 
the  trou  )lous  times  ahead 

A  typii  al  example  of  the  fiscal  blood  trans- 
fusion from  great  Industrial  enterprise  to 
Oovernn  ent  Is  the  General  Electric  Co.  It 
is  a  wel  -managed  corporation,  and  its  em- 
ployer-employee relationships  are  almost 
ideal.  lis  comparative  business  figures  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1941  and  1940  are  a 
graphic  tditorial  in  themselves.  They  are  as 
follows,   n  round  million-dollar  figures: 


1941 
Orders  received  .  f831.  000.  000 
billed-.     474,000,000 
tingex- 


Nct  salei 
Opera 
pense; 
Profit  frdm  sales. 
Other  income.. 
Profit     1 1  e  f  o  r  e 


3fi4.  OCO.  000 

110.000.000 

9.  000.  000 


Feders 1   taxes.     119,  000, 000 


and  ex- 
profits 


taxes 4 

Net  promts 


82  OOO.OOO 
37.000,000 


1940 
$398,000,000 
287. COO. COO 

230  000. 000 

57,  COO,  COO 

7,  000,  000 

64.  COO,  000 


27  000.  000 

37  o:o,ooo 


Available  for  stockholders,  $1.30  a  share  In 
1941:  $1  29  a  share  in  1940. 

Thus  orders  received  increased  HI  per- 
cent, adcual  sales  Increased  65  percent,  ex- 
penses increased  58  percent,  profits  before 
Federal  Itax  deductions  increased  86  percent. 
Federal  Itaxes  increased  2C4  percent,  and  net 
profits  ivallahle  for  stockholders'  dividends 
Increasen  1  cent  per  share 

When  I  the  history  of  America's  Involvement 
in  the  sf'cond  World  War  is  ultimately  writ- 
ten, evep  the  most  radical  historian  cannot 
Icgicallji  charge  this  country's  millionaire 
bankers! (assuming  there  are  any)  with  get- 
ting us  into  the  war  to  reap  wartime  profits. 
And  poor  Herr  Hitler  will  have  to  find  seme 
other  w-hlpplng  boy  to  replace  th.  mythical 
international  Jews  against  whom  he  con- 
stantly bellows  his  hatreds  for  alining  the 
United  Jtates  against  the  Nazi  terrorists. 

Yes,  Aiere  is  no  longer  any  profit  in  war 
either  for  the  victors  or  for  the  vanquished — 
and  leasjt  of  all  for  that  portion  of  our  Amer- 
ican latjorites  who  during  a  nation's  travail 
demandl  their  pound  of  economic  flesh,  for 
which  ttiey  are  likely  to  par  with  sweat  and 
tears  wqen  the  aftermath  cf  cur  current  syn- 
thetic Prosperity  hits  them.  As  Shcrrnan 
once  so  jtersely  stated.  "War  is  heU"— and  in 
mere  wab's  than  one. 


I 
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Production  of  Stratti^ic  Materials 

EXIENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JE.^NNETTE  R.^N'KIN 

OF   MOM  AN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Novenher  28.  1941 


LETTER   FROM   AMERICAN    LEGION   POST. 
OF  BUm;    MONT. 


Miss     RANKIN     cf     Montana.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave    to  extend   my  le- 
marks  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  a  letter  recei\ed  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  of  Bjlte.  Mont.,  relative 
to  the  production  of  strategic  minerals. 
The  Ameeicai-  Legion, 
Silver  Bow  P::st.  No.  1.  Inc  . 
Butte.  Mont  .  November  18.  1941. 
Representative  Rankin. 

House  of  Reprcsentiitives. 

Was  livgton.  D   C 
De.\r  Miss  Rankin  i  A^  long  as  2  years  ago 
the  American  Logioii  D*  fense  Ccmmlttce  at- 
tempted to  iir  press  up  )n  the  minds  of  the 
Bureau    of    Mines.    United    State?    Geological 
Survey    and  the  War  Drpartment   the  neces- 
sity of  far-sighted  war  production  of  strategic 
minerals,  citing  the  experience  of  the  last  war 
when  all  o>  these  minerals  were  very  scarce 
due  to  lack  of  ship  bottoms  for  transporting 
ojes  from  foreign  countues.    We  sueeested  at 
the  time  that   buying  agencies  for  the  Gov- 
ernment be  located  in  various  paru  of  the 
United  States  where  st;ate:?ic  minerals  were 
known    to    exist.    parti:ularly    in    Montana, 
where  enormovis  deposit;  of  chrome  and  man- 
gane.«e  existed,  and  an  eiiceptionally  good  out- 
Icck  for  production  of  tungsten  was  appar- 
ent.   Apparently  the  lessons  of  the  last  war 
were  not  het  ded  and  we  find  today  that  there 
is  even  a  shortage  of  copper  and  other  min- 
erals with  little  or  no  reaon  for  same  except 
lack  of  foresight     At  th;  tim.?  this  committee 
presented  a  report  to  Washington  on  our  enor- 
mous chrome  deposits  v  e  were  lauehted  at  by 
the  experts.    However,  thanks  to  the  War  De- 
partment, the  laugh  is  now  on  the  other  side 
We  anticipate  that  it  will  be  only  a  very  short 
time  until  at  least  one  enormous  low-grade 
deposit  of  scheelite  tunjsten  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  youi  good  offices,  together 
with    several    smaller,   however   higher-grr.de 
deposits  of  hubernlte  ai.d  wolframite. 

The  fcrrgoing  was  mentioned  in  order  to 
point  cut  the  value  of  governmental-buying 
agencies  had  they  beei.  placed  in  operation 
at  the  time  cf  our  fir.-^t  request  and  the  great 
value  due  to  the  greater  emergency  as  it  now 
stands.  Purchases  of  ore  of  strategic  min- 
erals in  small  quantities  from  prospectors 
and  small  operators  would  give  them  an  in- 
centive to  a  greater  production  as  well  as  lor 
prospecting  for  more  deposits.  We  know  of 
one  tungsten  property  a-  this  time  that  would 
rtart  immediate  development  provided  pur- 
chases of  their  ore  containing  a  2-percerit 
(approximately)  tung-ten  value  could  be  sold 
in  less  than  carload  lot?,  delivered  to  some 
centralized  point  in  western  Montana. 

Specifically  an  order  to  create  an  Incentive 
for  immediate  prospecting  and  development 
of  strategic  minerals,  particularly  chrome, 
manganese,  and  tungsten,  purchases  of  small 
quantities  of  ore  to  be  stock  piled  for  future 
anticipated  needs,  should  begin  at  once,  with 
specifications  as  to  minimum  grade  placed  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  such  as  15  percent 
manganese,  20  percent  chrome,  and  1  percent 
tungsten,  using  existing  pegged  prices  with 
a  subsidy  allcwed  for  variation  in  mine  costs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wendall  Johnson, 
ComTTUindcr.  American  Legion. 


Social  Security 
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STATEMENT    BY    WEST    VIRGINIA    COAL 
ASSOClA-nON 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
mind  the  Treasury  is  not  on  firm  ground 
in  seeking  increased  social-security  taxes 
to  improve  and  strengthen  defense  econ- 
omy. Social  security  might  be  improved 
and  bettered  but  it  should  not  be  tied  up 
with  any  defense  effort.  Increased  taxes 
for  social  security  should  not  be  tied  up 
with  the  desire  to  get  more  funds  into  the 
Treasury  for  greater  defens?  spending  or 
to  curb  inflation  by  reduced  spending  of 
employers  and  employees.  Such  effort  is 
illogical.  It  is  bad  planning.  The  na- 
tional emergency,  we  hope,  will  be  com- 
paratively cf  short  duration.  Social  se- 
curity is  of  long  duration. 

There  is  a  huge  surplus  in  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  now.  Raising  the 
taxes  would  swell  that  surplus  to  most 
gigantic  proportions.  Further,  increas- 
ing benefits  now  precludes  decrea!?es 
later,  no  matter  how  unfair  and  unjust 
those  increases  may,  be. 

Also.  I  cannot  see  how  the  Treasury 
recommendations  can  effect  the  rising 
tide  of  inflation.  If  you  increase  taxes, 
those  tax  rates  would  be  reflected  in 
prices  for  goods  or  services  charged  by 
the  employer.  He  pays  more,  and  he 
then  gets  more  for  his  wares  or  efforts. 
That  means  price  rises.  This  sort  of 
Treasury  recommendation  thus  makes 
for  inflation. 

Also,  originally  it  was  the  purpo.se  of 
the  Treasury  to  liquidate  outstanding 
indebtedness  and  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  moneys  received,  and 
as  received,  from  social-.security  taxes. 
Instead  the  Treasury  refrains  from  dis- 
charging outstanding  bonds  or  obliga- 
tions. It  issues  new  bonds  and  obliga- 
tions, thus  increasing  the  national  debt. 
It  uses  the  social-security  moneys  for 
current  expenditures,  including  defense 
expenditures.  Such  a  policy  is  fraught 
with  greatest  danger. 

Under  consent  of  the  House,  I  offer 
an  inreresting  stat<emcnt  issued  by  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association: 


SOClAL-SECCBiTY   TAXES    IN   STATE    TV    1     Jl 

Social-security  taxes.  coUecticd  ir.  \\  Vir- 
ginia in  1941  frcm  employe: s  for  uiKii;pliiy- 
ment  compensation  and  froni  employeis  «nd 
emplcvees  for  old-age  insurance  will  approxi- 
mate 822.000,000,  according  ^o  compilations 
and  estimates  made  by  the  Wfst  Virginia 
Coal  A«sticlntlcn 

Unemployment  contributic  ns  from  West 
Virginia  employers  during  tlie  current  year 
will  increase  from  tl0,165  000in  1910  to  $12.- 
000  OCb  The  ccntributictisj  in  1910  were 
based  on  wages  of  $386.000  000  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  nssociathn  tl^Bt  the  pny  roll 
in  1941  will  reach  $480.00C,00i.  The  increase 
In  unemploymon*  contrlbutlcins  has  been  re- 
tarded however,  through  tlie  oi>eration  of 
the  merit  rating  system,  which  in  many  In- 
dustries reduced  the  rates  froHi  the  maximum 
of  3  percent  to  2  perrent  a|id  in  some  In- 
stances to  1  percent.  j 

Coal  is  the  largest  single  cohtnbutor  to  the 
unemp'.ojrment-ccmpensatioi^  fund,  paying 
from  35  percent  to  39  perceht  ol  all  contri- 
butions, acrordin5  to  the  annual  experience 
of  the  department.  In  1940  ccal  i  aid  Into 
the  fund  $3,901,051  on  a  pay  roll  of  $154,248,- 
241  The  estimated  wages  ofj  the  coal  indus- 
try for  1941  appruximates  $20^.000  000  and  the 
industry  will  c-tntribute  $4  500.000  to  the 
fund. 

West  Virginia  business  anfl  industry  like- 
wise is  a  heavy  contribute*  to  the  focond 
phase  of  the  F,.doral  soclal-sfcurlty  program, 
the  old-age  insurance  fund  In  1937.  on  a 
pay  roll  of  $356  000.000.  Welt  Virginia  paid 
87  320  000.  employer  and  emjjloyee  alike  pay- 
ing Tpercent  cf  this  pay  roll. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  pa(y  roll  of  persons 
in  We=t  Virginia  covered  by  the  old-age  law 
in  1941  will  exceed  $500000.000.  which  will 
produce  for  the  Federal  Treasury  this  year  a 
minimum  cf  $10,000,000.  employers  paying 
$5  000.000  and  employees  tlie  same  amount. 
Old-age  insurmce  In  the  coal  Industry  In 
1941  will  cost  the  coal  operators  $2.000000 
and  coal-mine  employees  $1.000  000,  a  total 
tax  of  $4,000,000.  which,  add^d  to  the  $4,500.- 
000  paid  by  coal  employers  fdr  unemployment 
compensation,  brings  the  total  tax  on  the 
coal  industry  in  1941  fcr  Ilederal  6cc;al  se- 
curity to  $8,500,000 

The  total  of  $22  000.000  ih  Federal  st)ctal- 
secuntv  taxes  in  1941  paid  by  business  and 
industry  by  levies  on  pay  rolls  nears  the 
annual  amount  of  property  tfexes  levied  In  the 
S.ate  c^n  all  forms  of  property  by  tlie  State, 
counties,  boards  of  education,  and  munici- 
palities. The  aggregate  of  propertv  taxes  in 
1940  was  $28  00(000.  In  1636.  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  social-.^ecuritj  bill  by  the  West 
Virclnia  Legislature,  this  association  advised 
its  membership  the  total  bunden  of  the  social- 
security  tax  would  soon  approximate  the  yield 
cf  the  property  tax  and  In  later  years  sur- 
pass in  volume  the  yield  fi-om  all  property 
taxes.  ' 

In  concrete,  tabulated  fotm  en  a  pay  roll 
of  $480,000,000,  the  estimates  fcr  the  1941 
yield  of  revenue  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  old-age  Insuramje.  based  en  con- 
tributions made  for  the  first  6  montlis  of  the 
current  year,  arei 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RKC»»KI3 


The  Uix  paid  by  the  c<i:il  lr.du--'rv  in  1S41, 
by  cptriiU.rs  i.:.d  n. ;:.'.'-,  a:r.  ur.'->  i'.  m^ru 
than  6  rc!,:s  -;:.  t.uh  L:.    -1  c   •>;  prid'-i  td 

TSft/WSrST    SUGGESTS    INCREASID    SOCIAL-SKTRITT 
TAXfS 

On  the  the  P,-  th;T  earr.'.T.u's  nre  r..  w  ?n 
lark.-'-  'h.<'  ^'li-.  .nc  tf  ncme=?entla;s  mii^-t  be 
re.-ir:--«(l  i:.  '  rUer  to  av  ,id  Ir.r.a-;.::,  r.  has 
b€i:i  -u,-f  •'•;  by  the  W.\.-h:ri,' n  adir.ir.;-- 
triiii.  ;;  'r..i\  ^  >  :al-fecurUy  t.ix  >  ^t'  ir.cieist'd 
on  tn;}jl'  y.':  ai.d  tn^p:-  yic.  th'^  Uir  r  .\evAce 
ciLbi:.«'i'-  >^''  'X-.i. ■.■-■(;  t.  U-:n\  .ii.d  d  ,!nf^:;c 
htl>r.    Aiui  tl.at   U-.c  ui.eir.pU;- meiZ-t.  rni-fi.- 

par;  11- ijjau'.  br  mi.it'Sy  unit  s  a;./-,*  u 

em.niat.iu:  Ir  m  tin  Sr'-reMiy  r  in.  Trv.i-u:  y 
h:ive  bo»-n  r.ithT  ir^diliintp  more  ro. .  .,i  ail- 
vic<  >  rr'  n\  W  i-hn.KtiMi  ;-ay  S<'or.:«:y  M  r<.  n- 
Ih.i-.i  \\.i..--  ::-  ;;•.  f.-r.izrp-*  v.  .•.!!:• ,;  u«  ....v 

Or.o  p.'rcpnt  adrtitirnal  ■  n  c  d-a  r  irMir- 
ar.rc  rrTu'tive  Jaiuiurv  I  I'.'^J  ;\rrl-'a-^l<'  '<■ 
rn-Lp:   v-r  i^:.<)  enipl.  \i  f 

Q,.,,  j-^j-'^;;'  adi'.'.t;.  :.al  trcm  w>!k.^r-  a-  a 
c>  r.T'Mit;.'-  T.  .\-  nd  !h'»  ■.-.-vm.-"  .f  v^.i- 
rivp'    ynitT'.T  r>  v.'.y-  t;-^*;.  ;i   t<'  i^'.!  \v  -vk-  r- 

Tv  J- rp' "=<•('.  ,u!c*i-;.^i,.Al  tax  rf  2  prrrrv.t 
for  >'d-a».r  i:i--:r>:u-r  vvruld  hv^rra-o  Tiio 
j-;i  M  fr  :v.  W. -•  V.r.-:i  .a  cr.p;  '.ir-  B::r'  (-•■.•.- 
ployees.  bas^d  on  a  $500  000,000  p-y  :  I'.  ''.(' 
Bn-.c':r.t  .1  f  lii  roo  WT.  or  $5  OCC  0(  0  '  r.  ea  ii 
li.c  \y:  ^.^>/  ..nd.:.v  ;ial  TaX  ^  .  1  jHr.ent 
I  I  c:.  pi  >;..  !•-  ti,  !-upi>  rt  U.i  lt.'de...Uz.-Uc:i  of 
thi  \in(  inplny.nent-roinpensatiun  dfjuirtment 
w. -u.d  n-.i.;<a-f  uu-  buiCi  n  on  tl.f  t.np.A-et'S 
by  *':iH'".  O'ni  Ent.U'  U  tit'i  i^i/a:  .i  n  >  f  the 
uaemii.oyint-n!  bmt.iu  N».o>.;d  k..;  intr.t  ra.-- 
li.g  and  iiiciea.-;*'  pav  rw.l.-  bi.:.h.i  c  tii-i'lc\i'i.- 
of  Ir-.    t^.an  fit;;u  i,H\-i-  ms  uiicUr  Uu    ia\v 

TTiis  add'.tu.inil  crvrrajp  wrn'.d  cost  em- 
ployer.- (11  H  $500  OCC  000  paV  r,)!!  an  annual 
burdP!i  of  tiiK'-  .:'  :?  p-rce:.t,  \\u-  >u\:\  of 
$15C00CC0:  an.d  'bf  wo:k:rr<  taxed  at  1  vei - 
cen'  the  ai^.niial  Mini  of  «nOO0  0(X):  a  ti  la;  of 
$20  OOO  (K^O 

Undsr  Uo^  Tiea-vny  plan  -he  Fe.l.  ral  C:  v- 
cn.ment  W:  nld  take  fr  n-i  W---t  Vn^nna  :n 
pay-r.  n  taxes  $40  000.000  an.:iua::v--$20 - 
000  COi")  for  >  :,l-.Uf  ir.-ura!-.co  an.d  $20  003  000 
fc  r  unon.p;.  Nnun'  n  nip.  :;^at.un  Tl^e  cm- 
pi'ver-  V.0  uld  pay  $25  OOO.OCO  a:id  the  wcrkors 
115  IX  0  OCO 

In  the  colli  ;iidu.-try,  on  an  annual  pay  roU 
cf  $200  0**0  000.  winch  will  be  exert,  dud  \n 
1942,  coal  fni;'l..iver>  would  pay  $4  000  OuO  f...r 
eld  rtk;e  and  $6  (XX)  OOO  fv.r  unempU  ynien.t .  a 
total  of  $10  000  0i-G  ann.usiUy;  while  llio  coal 
miner  would  pay  14  OciO  0€0  f.r  rid  A^f  and 
12  OOO  000  for  uneniplovinent,  a  total  ul  16.- 
000  ix;0  aiuuially  Total  cost  to  operators  and 
miners  will  apsretrate  $16,000  000 

Tliese  additional  taxes  to  increa.-e  the  yield 
frora  sccial-seouM'v  taxes  .tre  sucEested  a^ 
follow  n-.e,'-\:res  r,-  •!,.>  -.941  -aX  b.!!,  which 
wt!!  double  nnd  triple  income  taxes  paid  on 
1941  sina:!  and  moderate  incomes,  to  be  paid 
early  in   1942 

In  summarv.  .s<cial-se<  \ii  itv  taxes  ;n  NA'est 
Vircinnv    based    on    a    $500  000  000    p.'.v    roll. 


C'  .st  Of  soctal  .fccun'j  tr  ccxi'.  industry  in  1942, 
based  en   S2':0  O0')/i'-0  pcj  rcll 


Employerf  Enii*lo>>e5 


I.  :..  :  .;  ;   ;.;•:•.  ,^  u;;  eiuatii  r. 

Hi  J  iTFcent $6,  Ofiii.  (100 

« il<l  atii  insunuicc.  at  C  perwnt.  .    4,  iXJU,  000 
rncriiiiloynn  nt  (titnpensation, 

ai  1  fvro'iit 

Old-sft  insurance  nt  2 percent 


$2,  («!ii,  (inii 
4. 000,  WW 


Xi: 


•he 


^imcTUin 


pr'^;x\<ed    tv    Stcre- 


Ury  M^r^cniiiau,  w.  u: 


ioi   unemplovnicnt    couipen- 
stirion  a!  :<  [nTtviit $15,000,000 

Jt>r  o|.!-(n:i>  msijrarce  at  3  per-  i  1 

c-nt ...I  iaOOO.000 

Fi>r  iinri;;iilii\nii'iit  ix»nipens»- 
tioii  at  t  i^rn  lit        .J I  $4  000.000 

F.ir   'li-aite  instiranc*  at  7  ikT- 

(V  • ' I  la  000. 000 

Total        

T"t  il  r>^i  to  eniiilovers 


Tota! -I   10,000.000;     6.I»J.IJ00 

Total  cos-t  to  oi;*T»tors 

.,,1.1  n  ti.'r-  iti  l'J42      .!  H«,000,00< 


Cct  of  social  security  to  the  coal  Industry 
under  the  proposed  amendmerfs  amounts  to 

II  4  cents  per  ton,  based  on  a^jroduction  of 

140  r.iio  000  tons. 

\Sli\T    erOOMES    OK    S<K  lAU    SFi      RIIV     FUNDS' 

lo.  View  of  the  amendments  proposed  Vy  the 
Ktacriil  Treasury  to  mop  up  higher  earnings 

III  an  effort  to  thwart  Inflation,  by  Increasing 
st^ial  security  taxes  on  tmplnyers  nnd  em- 
ployee*, it  Is  approprlrtte  to  inquire  as  to  the 
use  of  the  revenue  accruing  from  these  taxes 
Since  1037  The  answer  taay  explain  why 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  partial  to 
soc'.iil  security  tax''? 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
.sin  ws  the  trust  fund  accumulated  by  the 
Government  on  account  ci"  the  nld-age  in- 
surance fund  amounted  to  $1,745,000,000.  of 
which  the  Government  has  borrowed  S1.7;8.- 
000,000.  The  Government  loaned  this  trust 
fund  to  the  Government  and  has  expended  it 
for  envernmental  purposes 

1  he  Ooveriiment  also  holds  the  funds  ac- 
c\io  xilatcd  by  the  several  Sta'es  for  an  un- 
emplovment  compensatton  reserve.  The  last 
annual  report  of  the  Treastiry  shows  this 
tru.st  fund  had  reached  $1  725  000.000.  aiid  the 
Trea.sury  has  borrow,  d  31.710,000.000  of  this 
fund 

Combined,  the  two  social  security  funds 
amounted  to  $3,470,000,000,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  exp?nded  $3,448,000,000  of  the  tru.st 
fvT^.ris  ff^r  cenernl  sro'^erTimental  purposes  at 
Tr.n-uiv  made  Its  last  annual 


Tlo    T;rne   th 
rt  p.Tt 

■'If  an.    h.snranoe  ccmpanv 
C.  ■^'■'  Tr.::un'0    ■calect 


s..ys  th  ■  Chi- 
i  premiums  to  provide 
a.nnuK;es  and  -pent  an  the  nu. n^y  before  pay- 
ing the  benefits,  all  would  recognize  it  as  a 
"gyp."  So  is  a  government  which  does  the 
same  thing  in  the  name  c:  social  security." 

The  Treasury  proposals  to  increase  =ccial- 
secunty  taxes  have  fo.r  their  purpo-e  the  a;m 
to  nicre.ase  s.  cial-s>  cu;  iiy  taxes  and  divert 
the  revenue  th;reir -;••.  to  ether  purposes. 
Tho.s  .-toi.ii  stcuri'y  b..ccnu?  a  rcv-'i.ue-rals- 
ii'i:  di  ■.  oie 

Whe:i  i:'.e-e  biilnns  paid  into  these  trust 
fvmds  to  provide  old-age  benefits  to  workers 
when  th»v  reach  ti  e  a2;e  of  65  years  and  for 
^:  vn-.e;.t  benefi's  wo.ro  'htv  become 
o  v-ri  are  u.'od  for  oo:;,:.'  expenses, 
u.li  -he  Trea.=ury  a-e  to  pay  benefits 
tin  V  io  0  n-o  due? 
It  Is  e- ;d' n'  there  is  only  one  answer  to 
the  nuest.on.  Some  new  form  cf  taxes  must 
h  levied  to  pay  the  benefits  promised  or 
tin>  G o-veri-.m':^!-.*  w.il  d'  fa'.:'.*  Even  the  wiz- 
Rids  in  WashHign  n  caoiut  pay  benefits  from 
trust  funds  that  are  exhai>t>  d  On  Ausust 
13,  1911.  Representative  Donheko.  cf  Michi- 
gan, placed  m  the  Conghession.siL  Rtcop-d  a 
tabulation  showing  that  as  cf  June  30  this 
year  there  was  a  balance  \:\  rh-^  unemploy- 
ment tro.st  fi'.nd  ciTc':-ed  to  tl:e  st  ve^-al  States 
it  $2,278  575,000  The  reserve  credited  to 
West  Virc-.na  w.^s  ,«21  944  583  New  York  had 
a  rc'-'erve  cf  $236  OOO.OCO  and  four  other  States 
h.  d   les.r-ts   ;r.   excess  cf   $100.000  000 

Th.-  .Aineric.in  Taxpayers  Association  ad- 
v:-t:l  ti^..-  .Men-.ber  of  Congress  that  the  exist- 
1;  i  un.f  rnploymei.t  tax  v.t..s  f.ir  * " '  high:  that 
U  it  were  cut  to  2  percent,  it  wo  ;.id  still  yield 
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more  than  Is  needed  by  the  States  to  pay 
unemployment  benefits  and  would  «'  ^J^® 
came  time  reduce  the  burden  en  the  employer 
bv  one-third.  Tht  Treasury  has  responded 
bv  a-king  for  an  1  icrease  of  this  special  tax. 

Hon  EMANUEL  TELLER.  Ncw  York  member 
of  the  House  Judic  lary  Committee,  on  August 
28  1941.  said.  "T^e  basic  3-percent  pay-ro|| 
tax  on  emplovers  fc  far  too  high.  Even  with 
local  reductions  al  lowed  by  States,  employers 
have  been  ta::ed  tirice  as  ht'-avlly  as  necessary. 
The  present  pay-r  Dll  tax  should  be  cut  one- 
third  If  that  wet  E  done,  an  unnecessary  tax 
burden  on  emi^lc  j-ers-nearly  $1,000  000  lor 
every  working  da  r— would  be  lifted. 

Social  security  s  a  term  that  provoked  a 
heartthrob  amon  r  American  v.crkors  who 
thoucht  thev  were  to  be  protected  against  the 
problems  of  unen  ployment  and  old  age.  It 
is  not  m  realltv   in  American  Idea     It  was 

Imported  frcm  Gormany  where  It  was  given 
by  Prince  Bi<=mnr<  k  to  the  German  people  as 
a  palliative  for  h  mger  and  war. 

Never  intended  is  a  measure  for  revfnue  the 
.billions  cf  dollats  levied  on  Industry  and 
workers  in  the  n  »me  cf  social  security  has 
been  diverted  for  current  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  eggs  iepcsltcd  in  a  nest  for  the 
future  protect Icn  of  American  wrrkers  have 
been  eaten  bv  the  cuckoo  birds  of  the  rational 
administration  ai  d  In  lieu  thereof  they  have 
deposited  their  I  O  V's  to  be  redeem. ed  by 
future  taxes  of  seme  form  or  character.  | 

FEDERALIZATION    OF   UNEMPLOVMENT 

C(  IMPENSATIOM 

In  addition  to  amendments  to  increase  the 
contributions  of  revenue  from  West  Virginia 
emoloyers  and  en  ployees.  including  coal  cora- 
patiies  and  coal  i  liners,  the  Federal  Treasury 
also  proposes  to  federalize  the  unemploy- 
ment com.pensatl  on  departments  In  the  sev- 
eral States  and  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
unemployment   lienefits. 

Under  this  prcposal  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Ut  employment  Compensation 
would  become  a  Federal  bureau,  an  append- 
age to  the  Social  Security  Board  in  Washing- 
ton. It  would  be  shorn  of  all  authority 
vested  by  a  West  Virginia  statute  and  become 
only  a  link  between  Washington  and  West 
Virginia  employ)  rs  and  employees. 

Social  security  was  only  an  intangible 
phr.ase  in  West  Virginia  when  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensalon  Department  was  estab- 
lished in  1937  The  new  law  was  wholly  ex- 
perimental Fortunately  the  law  was  ad- 
ministered by  a|  Director  of  exceptional  In- 
telligence and  guided  by  an  advisory  board 
of  unusual  abil  i^y.  From  the  inception  cf 
the  act  amend!  lents  have  been  made  .'  om 
time  to  time  to  Drovide  for  more  eflRcient  ad- 
ministration. I  own  to  the  present  day  there 
has  been  a  dispisition  in  the  Department  to 
administer  the  law  as  experience  and  pna- 
dence  dictates. 

There  is  no  sentiment  in  West  Virginia 
today  to  surrenc  er  to  the  Fedfiral  administra- 
tion or  to  reduc ;  it  to  the  status  of  a  Federal 
bureau.  On  thu  contrary,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming sentUnent  among  employers  to  di- 
vorce the  administration  of  unemployment 
compensation  v  holly  from  the  nat.ciral  ad- 
ministration anl  make  it  a  S^ate  agency  of 
the  type  of  the  workmen's  compensation  de- 
partment main  ained  in  West  Virginia  since 
1913  with  the  \  l:^ole6ome  regard  of  both  em- 
ployer and  em  jloyee.  Those  people  would 
cut  the  red  U  pe  that  dangles  from  every 
,  Washington  bu:  eau.  big  or  little 
1  There  may  arise  at  times  differences  be- 
'  tween  State  departments  and  those  they 
[  serve,  but  there  is  not  a  handf'il  of  employers 
or  employees  in  West  Virginia  who  would  not 
prefer  to  deal  fuh  their  State  departments 
rather  than  be  compelled  to  have  the  ultimate 
decision  on  evon  sniall  problems  left  to  a 
potentate  in  a  Washington  bureau  who  Is 
wholly  un^cquiinted  with  local  situations. 
Only  those  who  know  and  hear  the  witnesses 
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can  draw  an  accurate  picture  of  their  credi- 
bility. 

Among  the  powers  reserved  by  the  States 
Is  the  exclusive  regulation  of  their  o-  n  in- 
ternal government  The  West  Virginia  con- 
stitution admonishes  the  dt  partments  of 
government  In  this  State  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect the  people  of  West  Virginia  from  any 
encroachment  on  these  rights  so  reserved. 

As  a  lure  for  the  surrender  of  the  unem- 
ployment-compensation departments  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Federal  Treasury 
proposes  the  expansion  of  coverage  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  even  to  farm  and  do- 
mestic help.  The  bait  offered  Is  stale  and 
unattractive. 

In  the  West  Virginia  legislative  sessions  of 
1939  and  1941  attempts  were  n.ade  to  extend 
this  coversge  of  uncmplo>-ment  benefits  to 
employers  with  four  or  more  persons  tn  their 
employ.  The  present  minimum  is  eight  per- 
sons 

These  amendments  were  rejected  when  a 
swarm  of  little  business  oper.itors.  men  and 
women,  such  as  country  merchants,  garage 
owners,  barbers  and  beauticians,  restaurant 
owners,  owners  of  little  shops  and  like  em- 
ployers, descended  on  the  legislature  and 
advised  the  scions  the  3-percent  tax  would 
put  their  small  businesses  In  Jeopardy. 

If  the  Federal  Treasury  believes  it  can  ex- 
tend social  security  to  farms  and  domestic 
labor  without  provoking  the  wrath  of  the 
farmers  and  housewives.  It  Is  evidently  in  need 
of  an  intelligence  staff  that  can  report  ac- 
curatelv   on    public   sentiment. 

In  West  Virginia  federalization  of  the 
unemployment-compensation  fund  would  be 
more  harmful  and  repressive  to  industry 
than  In  some  of  the  other  States.  In  this 
State,  responding  to  public  sentiment  that 
had  been  manifest,  the  legislature  of  1941 
made  merit  rating  attainable  to  Individual 
employers. 

As  a  result  of  this  amendment  the  average 
rate  of  contribution  per  $100  pay  roll  has 
been  reduced  to  approximately  $2  55,  Nu- 
merous concerns,  with  scant*  unemployment, 
have  reduced  their  unemployment  rates  from 
2.7  percent  to  1  8  percent,  and  even  to  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  under  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  When  unemployment  is 
almost  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
worker,  such  as  exists  during  the  current  year, 
many  other  concerns  will  earn  lower  rates 
effective  in  1942 

Even  in  the  coal  Industry,  where  unemploy- 
ment prevailed  prior  to  1941  with  much 
greater  frequency  than  In  many  other  indus- 
tries, more  than  20  companies,  producing 
more  than  21,000,000  tons,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  coal  produced  in  the  State  In  1940,  made 
such  good  records  in  1940  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  lower  rates  in  1941. 

The.se  lower  rates  based  on  merit  experi- 
ence, would  be  wipjed  out  by  federalization  of 
the  unemployment  machinery.  All  employers 
would  be  taxed  on  the  uniform  rate  promul- 
gated by  the  Federal  Government. 

SOCIAL-SECURITT  TAXES  UNFAIB  TO  COAL  INDUSTRY 

While  all  forms  of  West  Virginia  business 
and  industry  feel  the  weight  of  Federal  so- 
cial-security taxes,  the  coal  Industry  feels 
the  Incidence  of  this  burden  more  keenly 
than  many  other  Industries.  This  Is  true 
because  the  labor  cost  of  producing  coal  is 
much  greater  than  in  competitive  mineral 
fuel  industries  and  numerous  other  forms  of 
Industry 

When  the  original  social-security  bills,  pro- 
viding for  unemployment  benefits  and  old- 
age  insurance,  were  enacted  by  Congress, 
no  thought  was  given  to  the  incidence  of  the 
tax.  Rates  were  imposed  without  regard  to 
the  labor  cost  Involved  in  the  production 
of  commodities.  Uniformity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  pay-roll  taxes  does  injustice  to  the 
employer    bearing   the    highest   latxar  cost. 


It  has  been  demonstrated,  without  dispute, 
that  the  labor  costs  in  producing  coal  amount 
to  about  65  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  manufacturing  the  labor  cost  is 
about  one-half  of  that  percentage.  In  the 
production  of  oil  the  labor  cost  in  producing 
the  equivalent  of  a  ton  of  coal  Is  approxl- 
m.ately  50  percent  of  the  total  production 
cost:  natural  gas.  11  percent;  and  water 
power,  less  than   1  percent. 

While  the  purpose  of  unemployment  legis- 
lation is  recognized  xx>  be  the  stabilization 
of  employment.  Congress,  providing  a  uniform 
tax  on  "the  pay  roll  of  all  Industries,  con- 
sciovisly  or  unconsciously,  placed  the  largest 
burden  on  the  greatest  labor-employing  in- 
dustries. By  so  doing  it  penalized  the  indus- 
tries which  provide  the  greatest  employment 
and  added  to  their  burdens  when  they  seek 
to  stabilize  employment. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  comprehend  how 
law-making  btxlies  can  promote  stabilization 
of  employment  by  fastening  upon  a  less  for- 
tuitous industry,  in  which  there  ts  unemploy- 
ment, the  same  rate  of  taxation  imp^ised  on 
a  more  fortuitous  industry  that  operates  con- 
tinuously without  unemployment. 

Congress  gave  no  thought  to  the  Incidence 
of  the  tax  in  the  enactment  of  the  oriGinal 
social -security  legislation  It  has  made  no 
effort  since  to  correct  Its  lapse  of  considera- 
tion. To  aggravate  Its  original  offense  the 
Treasury  now  suegests  an  increase  of  tax 
rates  on  the. original  uneconomic  base,  agwa- 
vating  the  injury  and  compounding  the  of- 
fense against  those  industries  which  provide 
the  largest  employment  of  workers. 


Our  First  Line  of  Defense 
EXTENSION   OF  KLM.^KKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S  DFWEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Novcmher  28.  1941 

TELEGRAM  TO  COL  ROBERT  R  MC- 
CORMICK AND  COLONEL  McCORMICKS 
LETTER  TO  LORD  KEMSLEY 


Mr.  DEWEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks*  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  telegram 
sent  by  me  to  Col.  Robert  McCormick, 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  his  reply 
thereto,  and  also  Colonel  McCormick's 
letter  to  Lord  Kemsley: 

Washington.  D  C.  ^Vorember  25,  1941. 

Col.  R     R     McCORMKK. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago.  III.: 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  letter 
to  Lord  Kemsley  and  his  response  thereto. 
Does  your  expressed  willingness  to  volunteer 
to  defend  the  British  Isles  from  invasion 
mean,  as  is  claimed  by  seme  here,  that  you 
consider  Great  Britain  cur  first  line  of  de- 
fense? 

Charles  S  Dewet. 
Af ember    0/   Congress. 


Chicago.  III..  Sovcmbcr  25.  1941. 

Congressman  Charles  S.  Dewey. 

House  of  Rrpresentatli^s. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Obviously  I  do  not  think  Great  Britain  Is 
our  first  line  of  defense.     If  I  did.  I  would  be 


over  there.     Our  first  line  of  defense  is  Now 
foundland,  Bemiuda.  and  Trinidad 

Robert  R    McCormick,. 


Colonel  McCormick  Tells  Encs,and  li-  v,  ,r 
Vurws — Says  He  d  Fight  To  Save  Bkiimn 
Dear  Lord  Kemsley:  In  replj  to  your  re- 
quest, I  am  glad  to  send  you  my  views  on 
Americas  place  in  world  affairs,  •which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  views  of  the  vast  mjijority 
of  the  American  people. 

In  the  s  -mmer  of  1917.  while  serving  on 
the  staff  of  our  Army,  it  was  mj-  pleasure  to 
meet  Colonel  Lord  Esher.     Eshtr  was  much 
Impressed  with  American  officers      Over  and 
over  he  would  say:  "Just  look  at  their  faces — 
what  character  and  what  force      This  entirely 
reverses  my  impression  of  Americans      I  had 
always   thought  of   American  men    »«  only 
trying  to  make  enough  money  for  wives  to 
spend    and    of    American    women    trying    to 
spend  all  the  men  y  hust>ands  could  make" 
It  was  not  an  Inapt  description  of  Ameri- 
cans as  they  were  seen  in  Pa»is— beln^  not 
a  tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  people 

In  order  to  give  you  a  picture  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  allow  me  to  descrll»e  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  eame  to  this 
contii^.cnt. 

HOW  COLONtES  WERE  FOt'NDED 

Virginia  was  frankly  a  commfrcial  venture, 
but  e^  ery  other  colony  was  t  funded  as  a 
refuge  from  oppression.  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tans went  to  New  England  to  escape  the 
persecution  of  Archbishop  Laud  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  contributing  causes  of  what 
we  call  the  English  revolution  and  you  call 
the  great  rebellion.  The  first  settlers  in  New 
Amsterdam,  afterward  New  YQrk.  wore  letu- 
gee  Walloons,  perhaps  th-  first  Belgian  refu- 
gees. Maryland  was  founded  by  the  Irish 
peer!  Lord  Baltimore,  as  a  refuge  for  English 
and  Irish  Catholics:  west  JerseJ  was  settled  as 
a  refuge  for  Quakers  and  eftst  Jersey  for 
Scotch  Covenanters  fearfully  .persecuted  by 
Charles  II.  ' 

When  Penn  founded  Pennsylvania  his  first 
act  was  to  free,  politically,  Swedes  who  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
Dutch  in  New  York  had  to  ai^alt  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  secure  rights.  Penn 
introduced  into  Pennsylvania  English  Quak- 
ers. Germans  from  the  Palatinate  who  be- 
came Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Swiss.  Waidenses, 
Piedmontese.  and  French  Huguenots.  The 
race,  sometimes  termed  Ulstet  Scotch,  some- 
times Scotch-Irish,  escaping  from  the  po- 
litical economic  domination  imposed  by  King 
William  II  and  Queen  Anne.  \»ent  principally 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Charlesaon,  S  C.  To 
the  latter  place  came  many  Huguenot  French. 

FREEIKlM    or    religion    GRANTED 

Tlie  Carollnas  were  Intended  to  be  feudal 
properties  but.  to  attract  colonists,  frc  .  m 
cf  religion  had  to  be  granted,  and  tlie  new 
population  would  not  accept  Old  World  in- 
stitutions. Georgia  was  established  as  a 
refuge  for  English  debtors  The  hustory  of 
the  State  says,  however,  that  the  first  settlers 
who  went  out  with  Govcrnot  Oglethcipe.  of 
Georgia,  were  Germans.  Piedmontese  l^.oii- 
landers,  Swiss.  Portuguese,  and  Jews  The 
captain  cf  the  guard  was  named  Von  Hotzen- 
dorf.  In  the  World  War  the  French  were 
very  suspicious  of  his  descendant.  Captain 
Von  Hotzendorf.  of  our  Regular  Army. 

In  later  years  came  Germaris  escaping  the 
tyrannies  of  Bismarck,  and  at  the  same  time 
southern  Irish  refugees  from  a  tyranny  that 
was  both  racial  and  religious.  Still  later  came 
Poles  from  partitioned  Poland,  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  and  Jews  from  Russia. 

Only  the  Scandinavian,  portuou'-c  and 
Italian  peoples  and  the  orientals  c  mf  h're 
for  purely  eronomic  reason*.  The  Netrrces, 
of  course,  were  brought  here  to  be  put  under 
oppression.     Whoever  invented  the  idea  that 
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thP'P'lf  a  mnthpr  muntrv  r-f  the  UriU-d  States 
had  an  i:r,ai.".nB';.-ii  thiu  dwarfed  Shakes- 
peare's 

Tt-NT/FNi   Y  m   ANC!  IC'./'t    NAMES 

As    Encli^^>    has    \^(n    the    prfvaill:;?    lan- 

KuaKP   there  has  boe:s  a  tendency  lu  Anghcize  • 

a  1  Ic-eiK-.i  i-ames      Kr  uistance.  ju.-t  as  your  j 

Urd  M.  uiitbaf.t-n  was  tK-rn  B^tttciiburg.  our  | 

Ma'o:     CUneral    Uiwtun    was    born    Slavilj-lci.  , 

Even  s<i.   ihu-  hsi  of  members  of    ihe  United  i 

SratcN    N,r.  a:     Ararienv,-    loolb.iU    tt-ani    evi-  I 

d.  nc-s   their   ditlertnce  cl   cr.giiis.     It   Is   as  i 

Frc  u.ie.  Chewn::.c.  Vi'ucci.  Dcna.dscn. 
Knox  Flathinann.  Wangaard.  Harrea.  BviMk, 
BCK)aie,  Cameron,  ZixUer.  Lee.  Schnurr. 
Sliwka.  Day,  Fedou,  Hill,  Opp,  Maxsuii,  Ch.p. 
Yechella,  Clark,  Le«--nard,  Werner 

The  colv.nisis  did  not  r.  ccivo  the  frLedcm 
they  came  lor  In  c>  n>equ»'r.ce,  they  were 
in  constant  re-.oit  In  a  sii.gle  State,  S  uth 
Can.Una,  6  o(  16  Governors  were  driven  cut^by 
force  betv..-.n  the  years  1674  and  1712. 
and  during  that  time  tiiere  w^re  2  major  re- 
beUi-ns  F-.nally  the  colonists  secured  mdo- 
ptndence  by  thJ  American  Revolution, 

Another  30  year.s  lound  the  new  country 
and  the  Briti-sh  Enipnt-  at  war  again  What- 
evr  the  (iMBinal  caux.-^  the  war  aim  of  the 
Ui^ted  State*  wa.-  '<  c. LCjuer  Canada— the 
w.ir  aim  of  Gr.ar  Britain  to  recnnqtier  the 
Northwest  Territory,  New  England,  northern 
New  York,  and  Louisiana 

EXPANSION     OPPOCTU    BY     BRrTAIN 

The  western  expansion  of  the  Unued  Sta'e", 
which  bekian  with  the  conquest  of  the  North- 
»e.-t  Terrr-orv  from  the  British  Empire  during 
the  Revilutiinary  War,  was  followed  by  the 
Unnsiana  Purcha.-e,  bv  the  acquisition  cf 
F'orida  from  Spain,  by  the  annexation  of 
Tcxa.s  of  Oreg-n,  and  California  In  the  face 
of  bitter  resistance  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment   sometimes  approaching  open   war 

During  the  CivU  War  the  United  States  was 
twice  on  tlie  ver^je  of  war  with  Gre;n  Britain 
and  once  Immediately  after  it.  and  acain  m 
18^6  over  Venezuela  The  American  acquisi- 
tions Cf  the  isthmian  canal  routes  were  mat- 
ters of  only  less  .-(erious  controversy 

I  recite  all  thi.s,  not  to  give  the  impresMon 
that  there  Is  an  inherited  reson'ment  ai;aln'=t 
Greit  Britain,  bur  to  make  perfectlv  clear 
that  racially  and  hi.-^'i-^rically  th;.=  Nution  has 
little  m  c.'mmon  with  the  Br.tish  Enip.re, 
Contrary  to  a  lot  of  propaeni^da  the  Ameri- 
can Nat'lon  is  net  at  nil  UKe  the  British  col- 
onies Which  were  established  by  the  empire 
and  have  been  protected  by  lt5  fleet 

The  representative  assembly    the  crmmnn 
law      nnd     thf'     hidependeTU     juri'.ciarv     were 
brought     to    th!«     C'  ntlnfrt    from     England 
Freed^im  of  relieirn  and  freedom  of  the  press 
and    an    executive   responsible    to   the   pec  pie 

originated  here 

If  you  will  compare  your  institutions  in 
1938  with  tha^e  of  1787  and  ours  of  that  date 
1  believe  you  will  agree  you  have  borrowed 
as  much  from,  us  as  we  inherited  from  scu 

WHAT   AMERICANS    BFXIEVX 

The  great  mass  of  the  American  pe<  pie  are 
OS  wholehearted  m  their  national  conscious- 
ness a->  are  the  British  They  are  as  fully 
convinced  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  that  titles  of  nobility  should  not  exist. 
and  that  there  should  be  an  ah>olute  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  as  you  are  convinced 
of   the  contrary   doctrines 

If  the  country  was  less  divided  on  the  que^;- 
tion  of  war  m  1917  than  it  is  today,  it  was 
because  it  was  more  apathetic.  Then,  even 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  volunteering 
was  negligible  After  the  Nivelle  defeat  con- 
Ronption  was  resorjed  to  as  a  nieaiis  to  extri- 
cate the  country  from  the  Jam  it  found  itself 
111  How  near  It  came  to  catastrophe  I  know 
very  well  because  I  was  with  the  trixips  that 
marehed  to  the  asi^istance  of  your  fifth  army. 
I  remember  very  well  how  critical  we  found 
the  situat;..  n  and  how  critical  it  remained 
until  alter  the  Battle  ct  Sois.-ons. 


You  cannot  be  blamed  for  Judging  cur 
country  by  the  sample  you  see.  Unfortu- 
nately for  understanding,  it  is  a  very  fal.-e 
sample 

Pt(  pie  !  f  inherited  wealth  are  not  admired 
here,  for  th-  pioneer  spirit  still  persists  that 
e-.eryune  mu-t  work  In  Entiland  I  take  it 
that' the  rio>ctrine  of  the  creat  L<ird  Biirieigh 
still  stands,  to  the  effect  that  inherited 
wealth    is   the    bai-is  of   all   gentility, 

RICH    AMERICANS    IN    EtJROPE 

For  about  half  a  century  new.  Americans 
with  inherited  money  have  been  going  to 
live  :n  Eur  ipe- some  Ukins  rh"  gaycty  of 
Pans  and  the  Riv.era.  others  the  charm.ing 
luxury  of  British  country  life 

The'ip  rich  America r-s  have  to  accept  the 
status  acco.rd^'d  them  in  Eur'-^;^,  which  is 
that  of  people  who  have  inherited  wealth 
recently  made  in  trade— a  place  if  not 
below,  certainly  not  far  above  the  salt  Now 
that  the  tax  laws  m  both  countries  are  high. 
thev  cann<"it  even  f^'llow  the  path  of  the  As- 
tor.^  and  acquire  titl- s 

Tli'-re    L-   consequently    in   yntir   minds    the 

feelmc;   that   the   top   American-^   are   little,  II 

'    ainnhm;:    better  than  your  m:ddle  class,  and 

the  rest  of  our  Nation  is  lower  class      With 

■  suoh  a  feelms  you  naturally  expect  us  to 
f  >11' w  your  le.id  That  status  is  accepted 
by  p<  rhaps  as  miany  a.r  a  hundred  thousand 
Americans     but     i.s     utterly     repudiated     by 

i    130,0(,!0.0o0  of  them  who  do  not  admit  that 
'    anvone    can    be    superior    to    an    American 

■  Cltl7    Jl, 

I  It  would  be  unfair  t.)  say  that  these  peo- 
ple are  tiu  only  ones  who  would  embark  this 
Ctiui.try  111  a  'Aar  t   r  the  British  Empire. 

THE    EOARDIN'G-SCHOOL    CROVP 

Ab-  ut   .^0  yeurs  ago.  again  enough  parents 
!    of    wealth    had    arisen    fo   afford    to    educate 

I  their  sons  m  boarding  schools  in  the  English 
fa-vhion  Many  teachers  and  graduates  of 
the-e  schools  are.  I  reeret  to  say.  as  much  or 
in  're  Ench-'-ii  than  American  in  point  of  view. 
H.'.rvard  and  Yale  Universities,  founded  to 
t:,on  nonconformist  clergymen  (1  use  your 
Id.-  in  to  b?  clear)  have  been  transformed  by 
ir.li-rit'd  niiiney  in'o  imitations  of  Cam- 
fc-;d.;e  unci  Oxford.  Tr.e.r  p:fsidents  are.  il 
V.  r  n\  r<-  royali-t  tha;;  •:,  Kme.  certainly 
nv  re  r.'vali.-'    than   'he  DMri-       :    Wtndsof. 

Tiien  there  are  at  iCasi  hunciiecis  of  peopla 
of  L'reat  wealth,  with  the  influence  it  brings, 
wh..  St  busme-s  atTairs  are  inextricably  tied 
u;-  with  the  Britisii  Empire.  These  various 
groups   are    vociferous    in    their   partisanship, 

I  pomj  tc  the  extent  cf  buying  and  founding 
new-papers  cnn.secrated  to  the  service  of  your 
empire  "but  they  are  few  m  number  There 
i-^  no  indication  that  tliey  and  these  they 
have  influenced  are  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  popul.^ucn 

Tlie  ptcp.e.  as  a  whole,  -ccti  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  tlie  pt'  p.iiiandis'.-^  that  the  Uiuud 
States  is  an  appendace  cf  the  British  Ehipire. 

IESSlNS    of     22    VEAKS    AGO 

Ycu  mu.~t  bear  m  mind  that  22  years  or  so 
aco,  after  the  Prts.uent  cf  tlie  United  States 
liad  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ver'^alUe?.  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  it  and  was  upheld  overwhelmingly 
at  the  next  elecicn  m  which  President 
I  Roosevelt  favorir.t:  th.e  treatv  was  over- 
!  whelmiu'ily  defeated  a=  a  candida'e  for  Vice 
PreMdent 

There  i-  no  sympathy  for  Hitler  here  but 
there  '.s  a  strcnc  feeling  that  he  was  m>ide  by 
the  Treaty  cf  Versailles.  Just  as  Napolecn  was 
made  by  tlie  allied  monarchies'  war  on  the 
Erench  Republic  and  Crcmweil  by  the  tyran- 
nies of  Charles  I  If  it  were  not  straying 
from  the  subject  I  could  name  more  dictators 
similarly  created 

We  were  not  participant-  in  tlie  Treaty 
of  Versailles  We  were  net  raiticipants  In 
the  various  steps  whieh  leo  •-  ■;ear.  and 
when  I  say  we  were  net  p.^rt,c;pa:.ts  In  the 
blunders  of  the  war,  I  do  uc:  -u^i- -:  that  our 
Army  was  any  ntere  ;  r  ;,  :■■,-.  -,  r-_-ist  the 
German  fcrm  of  af.aci;  ti.u:,  were  the  ones  it 
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crushed     They  ^ere  crushed   and   Germany 
is  in  armed  possetsion  of  continental  Europe. 
I  believe  I  am!  speaking  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  -when  1   say  that   American 
help  to  you  thu«   far  has  been  to  save  you 
from  invasion.     If  it  were  necessary,   and  I 
write  this  after  mature  consideration,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  Americans  would  volunteer 
to  aid  you  in  armfc  to  prevent  your  being  con- 
quered, and  I  an»  one  of  them.     Beyond  that 
there  Is  a  feelin|  that  you  probably  admin- 
ister your  crown  colonies  in  a  mere  humane 
way  than  would  Germany,  but  there  is  very 
little  support  tclward  a  military  expedition, 
either  to  keep  sbu  In  possession  or  to  keep 
Germany  cut. 

EW     AMERICAN     EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE 

If  you  were  unable  to  land  an  army  on  the 
Continent,  acroat  a  few  miles  of  water,  when 
most  Of  the  German  Army,   and  practically 
all  of  its  aviatieii,  were  engaged  in  combating 
Russia,  does  it  xiot  seem  absurd  to  suggest 
that  we  can  do  jthis  over  3,000  miles  of  water 
■plter  the  Russiaii  Army  has  been  defeated? 
*,   And   if   we   wire   able  to   land  an  Army   In 
European  Franoe,  and  with   the  help  of  the 
Bntifch  Empire  tnd  of  certain  of  the  overrun 
people,  were  abl«  to  win  a  victory,  what  would 
happen?     1  can  (only  Judge  the  future  by  the 
past.     No  sooner  would   the  victory  be  won 
than   American   participation   would   be   dis- 
ptrnsed  with.    Uhere  would  be  another  treaty 
of  Versailles,  on  peace  of  Westphalia,  or  Con- 
gress   of    Vienrla.     The    victors    would    take 
what    spoils    wvre    available.      The    defeated 
would   be   deprived  of  everything,   including 
self-respect,  ani  the  stage  would  be  set  for 
another  war  li|e  all  those  waged  back  Into 
antiquity. 

When  we  w#nt  abroad  in  1917.  the  two 
forces  were  lodked  in  embrace  It  was  the 
plain  logic  of  ithe  situation  that  it  would 
only  take  a  flial  reinforcement  to  set  the 
scale.  I 

1  advocated  oiur  sending  an  army  to  fight  In 
Prance  and  wak  one  of  the  first  to  go  there. 
Our  arriving  Tin  France  was  much  like 
Bluchers  arriving  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

SnX'AtlON    DIFFEREKT   TODAY 

The  sltuaticto  is  entirely  different  today, 
and.  Indeed,  Isjmuch  like  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  our  Wfer  of  1812  when  neither  side 
could  successfiily  invade  the  other,  when  you 
were  blocking  pur  ports  with  your  fleet  and 
raiding  our  coist  towns,  and  we  were  raiding 
your  commerci  with  frigates  and  privateers- 
men.  It  was  jthen  found  that  nothing  de- 
cisive could  bf  done  by  either  side,  and  It 
resulted  In  a  peace  not  satisfactory  to  any 
of  the  statesiAen  who  started  the  war  but 
thoroughly  acceptable  to  both  peoples. 
Yours  sincerely, 

I  Robert  R   McCohmick. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON   FRANK  CARLSON 

j         OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


FridM.  Noveinher  28,  1941 

TELEGRAM  i*ROM  EDWARD  A.  ONEAL.  OF 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERA- 
TION  AND    RESOLUTION   OF   NATIONAL, 

FARMERS  VNION 


Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
about  to  reajch  a  vote  on  what  is  known 
as  the  price*control  bill.    Three  days  of 
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debate  have  convinced  me  that  this  is  the  ' 
most  far-reaching  measure  that  has  been 
before  Congress  during  my  7  years  of 
service.  Many  of  us  have  been  saying 
that  our  Nation  is  headed  toward  a  die-  , 
tatorship  or  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment. An  equally  large  number  have 
been  savine  that  we  need  have  no  fear 
as  the  American  people  would  not  stand 
for  a  dictator.  It  is  my  honest  opinion 
that  if  we  pass  this  bill  today  we  have 
not  only  taken  that  step  but  we  have 
actually  placed  power  and  control  in  the 
hands  of  one  man:  this  can  be  nothing 
less  than  dictatorship. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  administra- 
tor will  have  complete  contiol  over  our 
entire  economic  structure.  His  powers 
would  be  so  broad  that  he  ceuld  regulate 
prices  in  such  a  way  a-;  to  destroy, 
through  price  ceilings,  .seme  business-  i 
men,  and  increase  profits  t  )  other  busi- 
nessmen in  the  same  industry.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived.  There  are  individuals 
holding  responsible  positions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment who  have  repeated'.y  stated  they 
were  going  to  "remake  America."  This 
bill  would  permit  them  to  do  it.  The 
question  today  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  approve  a  dictatorship.  We 
complain  bitterly  about  the  tactics  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin,  and  yet  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  measure  that  would  grant 
powers  that  might  even  exceed  the  power 
exercised  by  those  two  dictators.  It  is 
my  honest  opinion  that  this  bill  will  not 
prevent  inflation  and  that  if  we  are  to 
prohibit  an  inflationary  movement  we 
must  take  more  drastic  steps  than  trying 
to  regulate  the  price  of  certain  com- 
modities. 

We  should  not  place  the  control  of 
prices  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  or 
gi-oup  of  men.  The  elimination  of  free 
markets  for  the  product  of  aericulture 
by  perm.itting  the  Government  to  buy  and 
sell  commodities  Is  the  veiy  essence  of 
the  thing  we  are  supposed  :c  be  opposing. 
These  things  are  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government  and 
belong  only  to  a  dictatorship  or  totali- 
tarian form  of  povernmerit. 

During  the  past  few  months  eastern 
newspapers  and  some  consumer  groups 
have  been  trying  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  gene  al  increase  in 
our  price  structuie  is  the  result  of  the 
Increased  farm  prices.  Tlis  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  attempt  to  control  wages,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  drawn 
specifically  for  the  purpo.se  of  placing  a 
ceiling  on  agricultural  products.  In  the 
November  1941  issue  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  volume  2.  No.  10. 
I  find  that  wages  are  up  1<)  percent  above 
prewar  and  living  cost:  are  up  only 
9.6  percent.  This  is  positive  proof  that 
the  farmers  of  our  country  are  not  now 
receiving  any  undue  acvantages  with 
present  prices.  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  month  of  October 
the  average  farm  price  of  wheat  was 
$0.91  a  bushel  and  parry  would  mean 
that  a  farmer  should  receive  $1.22.  Corn 
sold  for  an  average  farm  price  in  October 
for  64  9  cents  and  parity  for  that  period 
would  be  88.6  cents.  In  a  list  of  18  farm 
commodities  which  are  generally  pro- 
duced on  farms  m  the  United  States  I 
find  that  for  the  month  A  October  only 
6  of  these  are  at  parity  or  above.    It  is 
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my  honest  opinion  that  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  the  farmer  will  be  the  one  in- 
dividual whose  prices  will  be  regulated 
and  controlled.  The  farmer's  percentage 
of  the  national  income  is  gradually  de- 
clining. In  1910  he  received  13^2  percent 
of  the  national  income,  while  in  1940  he 
received  only  7.2  percent.  The  farmer 
Is  not  asking  for  special  favors  but  does 
want  a  fair  deal.  It  is  most  discourafhng. 
however,  new  that  farm  prices  are  ap- 
proaching parity,  that  the  consumer 
should  protest  so  vigorously.  The  farmer 
has  been  producing  food  for  the  con- 
sumers for  the  past  10  years  at  40  to  70 
percent  of  parity. 

To  fix  prices  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties at  existing  low  levels,  which  are  be- 
low the  cost  of  production,  will  do  cur 
American  farmer  a  grave  injustice  that 
will  piove  haimful  to  labor,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  business.  Agriculture  is 
oui  basic  and  greatest  industry,  and  un- 
less our  farmers,  who  represent  30  per- 
cent of  the  people,  receive  equitable 
prices,  they  are  without  purchasing 
power  which  naturally  is  most  detri- 
mental to  labor,  the  manufacturer,  and 
business. 

At  present  the  American  farmers  are 
receiving  less  than  17  cents  per  hour  for 
their  labor  and  last  year  received  less 
than  '0  percent  of  the  national  income, 
although  they  represent  30  percent  of  cur 
people.  During  the  past  12  years  they 
have  received  less  than  9  percent  of  the 
national  income.  This  has  been  the 
basic  reason  we  could  not  have  a  sound 
national  recovery. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  commodity  on  the 
average  represents  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article 
to  the  consumer;  the  balance  is  made  up 
in  manufacturing  costs,  taxes,  and  dis- 
I  tnbution  charges.  Therefore,  if  agricul- 
tural prices  rose  50  percent  it  should  not 
affect  the  cost  of  living  5  percent, 
'  This  bill  would  permit  the  administra- 
tor to  use  the  large  revolving  fund  given 
him  by  the  Government  to  not  only  buy 
commodities,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  and 
Other  farm  crops,  but  would  permit  him 
to  enter  the  future  markets  and  buy  corn 
and  wheat  for  future  delivery. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has 
just  wired  me  a^  follows  on  the  proposed 
legislation: 

Respectfully  urge  Congress  to  courageous- 
ly place  national  welfare  aixsve  selfish  de- 
mands of  any  group  and  enact  legislatioii 
that  win  really  control  inflation  which,  un- 
less checked,  will  wreck  our  Nation  During 
and  after  first  World  War  Inflation  was  re- 
sponsible for  90  percent  of  our  troubles 
which  followed.  It  will  Impose  a  crushing 
debt  burden  upon  us  and  generations  that 
follow.  Such  legislation,  to  be  fair  and  to 
be  effective,  must  provide  for  control  of  In- 
flationary wages  comparable  to  control  of 
farm  prices  and  Industrial  prices  and  pre- 
serve parity  relationship.  tJnless  pending 
bill  can  be  amended  to  provide  such  con- 
trols   we  urge  you  oppose  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  at  their  thirty-seventh  annual 
convention  at  Topeka,  Kans..  last  week, 
adopted  the  following  resolution  on 
price  control: 

Place  no  ceilings  upon  farm-commodity 
prices,  since  farmers  will  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  farm   comomdities,  thus   assuring 


reasonable  prices  and  requiring  now.  liii'«  ad 
of  ceilings,  floors  ur.dcr  farm  prices;  11.  de- 
spite this  assurance  of  abtindant  supplies 
which  other  industries  are  not  able  or  willing 
to  maike  to  the  Nation  such  oeil'.nps  are 
forced  upon  our  recoid-trrakl  ig  yie'ide  of 
food  and  fiber,  then  we  in.-isi  thut  {arm  ;  :  .cos 
be  set  at  levels  yielding  living  Inc  :..i  .i;cl 
capital  returns  comparable  to  those  rtturr.ed 
from  other  products;  and  that  all  forms  of 
income,  whether  dividends,  interest,  profits, 
salaries,  rent.- or  wages  be  also  accorded  ex- 
actly the  sam:  treatment,  so  thit  no  individ- 
ual, no  mr.tter  how  highly  plaoed.  shall  suc- 
ceed in  escaping  sacrifices  equal  to  that  which 
farmers  would  then  be  making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  not  for- 
gotten the  N.  R.  A.,  and  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted we  will  not  only  have  a  repetition 
of  the  N.  R.  A.,  but  Its  control  will  be 
much  greater.  The  Admini.strator  is  c  v- 
cn  licensing  provisions  which  authorize 
him  to  have  complete  control  over  every 
individual  who  deals  in  any  way  in  any 
comnicdiiy.  Every  grocei.vman.  clothier, 
plumber,  and  so  forth,  who  deals  in  com- 
modities selected  by  the  Administrator, 
would  be  required  to  secure  this  license 
and  it  could  be  revoked  immediately  on 
hl'i  order.  The  vicious  blue  eagre  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  days  would  no  doubt  be  back  in 
a  more  vicious  form.  Let  us  not  place 
a  tax  load  of  billions  of  dcllars  on  our 
citizens  in  order  to  destroy  the  dictator- 
ships of  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
enact  legislation  that  would  establi.'^h 
one  in  our  own  Nation.  i 
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ADDRESS  OF  RALPH  K  DAVIF?  DEPUTY 
PETROLEUM  COORDrNATOR  BEFORE 
AMERICAN  PErrROLEUM  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  COLE  ol  Maryland,  Mr.  Spe.ik  r, 
recently  under  Executive  order  tl:>  ;r;-.- 
portant  office  of  Petroleum  Coordir.a-'  r 
for  National  Defense  was  created  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Coordinator,  selected  Mr  Ra;ph 
K.  Davies.  of  California  a?  Deputy  Pe- 
troleum Coordinator  As  tus  m-w  ■  ffice 
deals  in  such  an  important  way  with  i  ur 
second  largest  industry  and  every  d(ci- 
sion  made,  especially  in  its  early  life, 
affects  not  only  the  industry  but  the 
country  as  a  whole.  I  am  sure  any  pre- 
pared remark.s  by  the  Dei3Ui.\  Co  rdi- 
nator  will  be  read  with  reaj  inleiest  by 
the  Members  of  Cont-'res'-  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  asked  una:r.:no'i-  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  v.'ry  interesting 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Davics  on  No- 
vember 6  before  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  at  its  recent  meeting  held  m 
San  FrancLsco.  Calif.: 

It  Is   indeed    true    that      -hF    fa-.e?    h-ra;  ce 
the    affairs    ol    men    In    strnrige    and    d.'.iii 
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lashU.n  ■•  LlttlP  did  I  rxpcct.  a  year  ueo,  that  t 
1  should  appear  before  y<;U  today  a^  a  rep-  | 
rewntutive  of  the  Fedtia!  G.vemmcnt. 
E'-pociaP.v  di)es  tt  seem  cdd  tli.it  m  so  ap- 
p.aritij?  i  return  to  my  heme  c;tv,  S.m  Frun-  ; 
C1m-o  Five  nvi'.rh''  ab>^er.ce,  however,  aoes  j 
ji  .  d.  ;;:!•.,  ..  Si:,  brine. >c,i!i  ol  cilizen.-h'.p,  ; 
aiu!  I  /■•el  I  can  >-t;:i  u.-e  wcrd-  of  welcome  in  i 
greet; I. g  the  membership  nf  this  convention.  ^ 
May  your  deliberations  prove  fiuitful  and  ^ 
your    visit    here    a    ci.mpletely    happy    experi-    I 

ence. 

P  irie  2^  years  ago,  durinc:  the  la-t  w.ir,  I 
re   .•..;  fpei.tlinK  in  this  same  city  a  g  >■ 'd  many    I 
hours   in   a   night  cla.«9  studvly.c:    r.,ivieation: 
thi!«.    in    preparation    for    ii    i.a'..i    experience 
which  secrri' (1  ;mniincnt  at  tlu"  •'.ni'-      While 
the  naval  9<rvice  never  materialized  f  ;r  n.e 
1  r..ive  never  coru^ldered  t!.-  tiiv.e  '.c  t.  {  r  I 
le-oi.til     mni-v     lrs<ons    which    1     have     ^i;:ce 
I.  iiMci   u  (tu.   m  Ufe  on  land.     Captain  Mac- 
M..;.i:'.    »a.>    h..'h    a    creat    navigator    ai.d    a 
^re.t'  m.^^trvu'-  r      Hi   was  no  thcon.-^t,  but  ini 
intens.'.v   !v.>;!ical  m.in  with  a  great  rrspect 
for  fac's    wM-h   i5  ditibt!e^«i  the  reason  why 
li;.    ir-.i'ii-    .1    !.i-ri:.^   iniprej.?ion   even    upon    a 
ir-,  ii;<  .  f  y    u:..;  n.rii  who.  at  that  time,   ccn- 
.-1. !!■:.'!    t;'..  iii.-»:v'«   -.iretty   w( ::    li.t  rmed    on 
a;;    -uhjec- 

He   t.iUui:'    u-    'lie   in  p.T'anct;    't  c.ire   and 
preci-lun     p^.n.'ir.c    t..    -he    cre.it    number    of 
ships  that   had  b>f   n  w:    unilrd  and  destroyed 
bolcly    because   of    inaccurate   w-irk       He    im- 
pressed upon  us  the  nece  .•^ity  for  frociueiitiy 
checking  our  cour.-e;   f-T  making  carelul  al- 
Uiwance  for  the  set  and  drift  if  the  current, 
for    the   directum    and   velocity    ■■■f    tlie    wii.d. 
the  t fleet  of   every  element,  evtry   calculable 
factor.    This,  that  we  ml^ht  know  as  surely  a^ 
possible     at     all     times    our     true     p'-sitim, 
••Know  your  position  and  know  y   ur  d---*  n  t- 
tlon;    then    plot    your    cour.<ie,       he    directtd. 
And.  R  favorite  quotation.  "If  a  r...:n  does  not 
kn.  w-    whe:-    h.e    is   and    to    wh.at    port    he    Is 
sleenn,^.  no  wind  Is  favorable  for  him  "     All 
this   seemed   obvious   sense   then,   and   has 
seemed  obvious  sonse  since — both  g-^od  n'lvl- 
gation  nnd  good  {>3Ucy. 

It  strike-;  me  thnt  we  need  today  to  apply 
s<nne  such,  simple  principles  to  our  oil  situa- 
tion If  we  are  to  make  port,  we  had  bo^t. 
as  good  navigators,  determine  carefully  by 
observation  the  present  position  of  the 
•'S  S  Petroleum."  agree  upon  a  destinatUn. 
nnd  plot  n  course — a  course  which  reconnlzes 
the  hazards  and  uncertainties  of  the  Journey. 
hut  premises  safe  delivery  finally  of  ship  and 
crew  That  we  sail  an  unf.imiliar  route  in  a 
season  of  severe  s'crm  Is  plain  to  be  seen. 
But  snll  we  must;  there  Is  no  anchorage  where 
we  are  and  drifting  can  only  niran  dP~truc- 
tii'ii 

In  thi«  spirit  then,  let  n-  mike  n  fi -v 
Pom-what  hurried  observation^  a  ined  a*  tix- 
i::c   riir   pre-   f    position 

ri.  .rnrTioN  obsik,  ations 


F:::-'  V  h.iT  d 
prk>duc«lcn'  F 
I  ;f^  h  id  pl.iin'.y 
to  p:  dn.-e  t!  an 
sunie  !•  w.i-  • 
th  re  ,-h<  uld  h.i' 
.t 


we  see  hi  the  dir^c*i-n  cf 
•:  1.1  yr  ir-  the  oil  mdu-try 
m   '=i^h.t   a   greater   caj.aciry 


ha-  n.  id  maikens  tr.  c  ni- 
unr..i'u'-a:  •herefore,  that 
dtve!  pec'  li^.  "he  nimd?  of 
cil  men  .i:i  tinSn  un.c!:  d  c  iifidence  In  the 
ability  >  f  tin-  pr  ^\uc:v.::  bran.rh  t  i  meet 
every  conceiv.ible  demand  It  wa-  equaiiy 
natuial  that  this  belli  f  sinu'.d  be  so  widely 
luiv  ertised  to  the  public  as  to  cau.^  it  to 
.-'.vm.;:  <-(  mplet"lv  from  th-^  feeling  if  ,-;.  .irc.:y 
engendered  by  th-:  shorraees  which  fo;'..'\vt  J 
the  last  War.  to  .o.;  eqna'.ly  extreme  view  th.it 
the  proven  oil  reerv,  ■;  of  thi?  Natl  n  were 
virtually  unlimited  Neith.r  the  industry 
r^r  the  public  anticipated,  of  ccurse.  the 
sudden  and  violert  change?  which  have  ac- 
(  'if.ranied  the  p-esciu  war  A  year  aa:'. 
wiv  ::  ur  dcme-';c  pr.xiuction  avir.i;;-:d 
s.mi-h.n.c  rvcr  three  and  a  half  niillicn 
barrel^  duly,  thrre  wouM  have  been  lif.e 
ba.-.s  fi  r  predicting  that  tcday  our  daily  re- 
qu.rem  nis    would    exceed   4.000,000    barrels. 


And  who  w.uld  care  to  be  committed  today 
to  a  firn;  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  demanded 
12  months  hence? 

While  none  of  us  beln- e;  that  4  000,000 
barrels  daily  1.?  the  Umit  of  our  crude  oil  pro- 
duction capacity,  we  all  know  there  1.5  a  hrait. 
In  Wa.-hmgton  but  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
asked  the  question  by  one  of  the  military 
branches  of  our  Government,  "Can  the  oil 
Industry  prcour  ^  5.000,000  barrels  per  day 
without  i!-.Jury  to  its  properties,  a.id,  if  so, 
cv' T  what  pei.cd  of  tmie  can  that  rate  be 
ma.n'a.necl  ■      This  l^  a  question  not  to  be 

an-'-wered  hastily,  and  I  shall  not  haitard  reply 
un'U  '<^me  rather  extensive  Investigations 
have  b.e:i  completed  But  the  question 
surely  cive-  practical  point  to  certain  of  our 
cvi>id'  r.ri.i.£ 
With  duly  output  pi   i-at.d,  scire  type  of 

gaging   has  been   ii'-ce—arv   to   dcte-mlne  ca- 
pacities or,  as  tliev  L.t.  e  c   me  to  be  called,  po- 
tentials.     6uch   e--ii:itos   as  between   wells 
within  the  same  pool  are.  of  course,  cf  impor- 
tance In  only  a  relative  sense.   They  have  been 
calculated  generally  for  but  brief  periods  even 
In  the  case  of  wells  known  not  to  be  capable 
of  any  such  sustamtd  performance.     So  long 
as  we  are  dealing  only  with  a  given  po<->l,  and 
concerned    with    the    relative    capacities    cf 
individual  wells  therein,  errors  introduce  no 
glaring  inequities  as   tietwecn  individual  op- 
erators.    But  the  sun.  total  ol  these  errors 
in  potential  for  all  wells  in  all  pools  In  all 
States,  does  introduce  the  most  flagrant  mis- 
calculation.   I  have   in  mind,  for  example, 
one   State   whose    reports   sliow   its  potential 
on  this  basis  to  be  some  6,000,000  barrels  per 
day.      Yet  no  experienced  oil  man  entertains 
for  a  moment  the  belief  that  the  wells  of  that 
State  could  actually  produce  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  this  figure  for  a  period  of  a  month. 
One-twentieth   i<   probably   a  fairer  estimate 
cf  thf  maximum  available  if  they  are  not  to 
b<>  ruined  In  the  process. 

This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  careful 
estimates  of  crude  reserves  which  various 
committees  cf  geolcgists,  including  these  ap- 
pointed by  this  institute,  have  beeii  making 
periodically  for  many  years.  Yet  even  these 
scientific  calctilatlons  of  known  reserves  are 
In  another  way  misleading  when  u?ed  either 
as  an  index  cf  the  margin  of  safety  within 
which  cur  Industry  operates,  or  a^  a  measure 
of  tlie  rate  at  which  we  are  currently  finding 
new  reserves  So  far  as  cur  margin  of  safety 
is  concerned  the  figures  mislcid  because 
estimates  of  mere  physical  reservf-  quantities 
give  no  weight  to  the  time  factoi— how  rap- 
idly these  reserves  can  in  fact  be  brought  to 
the  surface.  Ncr  are  such  estimates  dis- 
counted for  losses  that  would  inevitably  re- 
sult from  producing  mere  rapidly  than  the 
assumed  efficient  rates  cf  flow  used  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  reserve  figures.  With  defense  re- 
quirements mounting  ait  a  rapid  pace,  and  the 
rate  of  new  discoveries' declining,  cur  margin 
of  safety  is  fast  narrowing,  and  the  moment 
our  requirements  exceed  efficient  rates  of  flow 
from  our  flush  fiijids  we  may  lose  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  the  cuircntlj  calculated 
20  000  000,000-barrel  total  reserve. 

Perliaps  it  will  come  as  a  shccfc  to  some  to 
realize  what  many  In  the  Industry  already 
know,  namely,  that  we  are  not  discovering, 
and  for  at  least  3  years  have  not;  discovered, 
r.cw  prcduction  as  rapidly  as  cur  known  fields 
have  been  depleted.  tThis  fact  ha:;  been  ecme- 
wliat  obscured  by  the  statistical  method  fre- 
quently employed  in  calculating  additions  to 
reserve.-  Geologists  and  prcduction  engi- 
neers have  followed  the  practice  of  crediting 
upward  revisions  in  the  amount  cf  oil  ex- 
pected to  be  recovered  from  a  particular  field, 
not  to  the  year  in  which  that  field  was  first 
f.und  but  r.ither  to  the  year  in  Which  the 
rev.-;,  n  is  ni.'id'\  I  do  net  criticize  the  tech- 
nique tr.t;^'.  y-.i  i3U'  the  fact  remains  that 
sn.'ce  it*  ^8  w  ■?  h.ive  maintained  our  paper 
poMticn  wi'h  r  -pcct  to  reserves  only  by  in- 
creasir.g  the  estimates  for  fields  discovered 
I   In  prior  years. 


Not  only  wiU  some  of  these  upward  revi- 
sions have  to  be  scaled  down  as  defense  de- 
mands exceed  «ficient  rates  cf  production  but 
also  unless  mote  new  fields  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude are  discovered  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  upwail  revisions  our  statistical  tech- 
nique soon  mtist  run  itself  Into  the  ground. 
Additions  to  reserves  are  of  three  varieties: 


First,  actual 


rtew  discoveries  resulting  from  - 
what  w"e  know  as  wildcatsi  second,  new  sands 
In   already   kaawn  fields;    and   third,    lateral 
extensions   In   discovered    fields   which   cause 

upward  revlsK  ns  cf  estimates.  Only  so  long 
as  we  are  curr(  ntly  discovering  enough  cf  the 
first  class  to  provide  a  basis  for  enough  fur- 
ther additions  ol  the  second  and  third  classes 
can  we  consider  that  as  an  Industry  we  are 
maintaining  oJr  positibn. 

It  may  be  true,  and  I  hope  It  is.  that  the 
full  expectan<  y  from  the  great  west  Texas 
areas, 
coast, 


from    tie    known    fields    on    the    Gull 
In   east    Texas,   or   here   in    Calilomla 


have  not  yet 


the 


mi  > 


ga  ol 
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seems  to  m( 
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try  our  efflci^ 
Ing  new  vir 
as  still  ej 
statistical  a 
as  to  be 
we    need 
materials  n 
With  respec 
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with  the  n 
much  rnore 
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In  additic:  i 
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by  transpcr 
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lor  curtail! 
deficiency 
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been  officially  credited  to  our 


known  reserves.    But  it  Is  our  current  rate 
of  discovery,    i.nd  the  relatively  smaller  size 
cf  the  fields  t  lat  gives  concern  in  these  days, 
when    not   or  ly    our   present    defense    needs 
require  that  v  ~  produce  more  but  our  future 
security  mak(s  it  imperative  we  do  so  effl 
clently.    This  downward  trend  in  rate  of  new 
discoveries  is  clea-ly  revealed  by  the  follow 
ing  figures  taten  from  the  annual  and  semi 
annual  statis^cal  numbers  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal 

"In  1938  new  discoveries  were  estimated  at 
810  000.000  bnrrels,  and  our  annual  produc 
tion  was  1,219,000.000  barrels.  In  1939  new 
discoveries  tc  taled  487,000,000  barrels,  while 
production  wis  1.214,000,000  barrels  In  1940 
iiew  discover  es  were  credited  at  only  350,- 
OQO.OOO  barre:  s  against  an  annual-.production 
of  1,264.000.0  30  barrels.  During  the  first  6 
months  ol  1341  new  discoveries  were  esti- 
mated at  92  000.000  barrels  against  a  total 
prcduction  1<  rthe  period  of  662.000.000  bar 
rels  For  thi  full  year  1941  production  may 
reach  the  (mazing  total  cf  1,500.000,000 
barrels." 

Thus  at  present  we  are  consuming  one- 
twentieth  ol  our  known  reserves  every  8 
months.  Th;re  is  no  way  by  which  we  can 
continue  thi  5  huge  consumption  except  by 
finding  more  cil  in  enormous  volume.  All  of 
this  is  a  far  cry  from  tlie  comfortable  abun- 
dance of  yeai  s  past.  and.  although  the  situa- 
tion is  not  a  arming  so  lar  as  our  immediate 
defense  prob  ems  are  concerned,  I  submit  that 
this  product  Ion  observation  needs  to  enter 
very  lully  ii  to  our  calculations  in  plotting 
a  future  ecu  se. 

^TINING  OBSERVATIONS 

we  In  relation  to  refining?    It 
our  exact  position  can  be  de- 
er readily.    As  stated  to  you  by 
[^tor.  in  most  sections  ol  the  coun- 
nt  refining  facilities  are  operat- 
ually  at  capacity.    Such  margin 
i  is  lor  the  most  part  either  a 
stractlon,  or  of  such  character 
ui^suited  lor  the  kind  ol  products 
St.    even    11    w-e   can    obtain    the 
( cessary  to  place  it  in  operation, 
to  our  country's  production  of 
ine.    we    find    ourselves    faced 
essity  cf  at  least  doubling,  and 
probably  trebling,  our  capacity 
apparently  lack,  though  not  to 
.  sufficient  plants  for  refining 
volumes  of  high-vlscosity  lubrl- 
vhich   the  defente  program   will 


de  rree. 
sei 


to  the  difficuliles  in  maintaining 
ices,  which  have  been  disrupted 
ation  shortages  and  by  the  i&di- 
character  of   the   products  de- 
defense,   we  find  now  the   need 
the  use  of  tetra-ethyl  lead.    The 
lere    results    from    an    Increased 
in   other   defense   industries. 
Industry  could  not  have  an- 
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ticlpated  any  such  development,  but  the  In- 
dustry is  faced,  nevertheless,  with  the  task 
of  producing  the  enormous  quantities  of  high 
octane  material  needed  by  tlie  Army  and 
Navy  and  lend-lease  account.s,  without  even 
as  much  ol  this  vital  blending  agent  as  we 
have  had  heretofore. 

Crude  runs  to  stills  have  now  reached 
4  060,000  barrels  per  day — an  Increase  of  495.- 
000  barrels  per  day  over  this  lime  last  yea:, 
and  the  highest  record  ol  all  tune  lor  th^s  or 
any  ether  country.  Clearly,  acidaional  refin- 
ing capacity  Is  lequired,  but  in  what  amount, 
and  how  readily  the  necessary  materials  can 
be  obtained  by  the  industry  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  expansion,  are  disturbing  ques- 
tions lacing  us  at  the  present,  time.  Many 
Other  industries  as  essential  as  our  own  in 
the  defense  effort  are  calling'for  the  same 
critical  materials  walch  arc  needed  in  petro- 
leum refixLing.  and  these  competing  demands 
must   be   recognized. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  It  becomes  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  ex:istlng  facilities 
be  operated  with   the   greatest   skill   and   at 
maximum  efficiency.    Furtlner,  that  such  un- 
used capacity  as  may  be  available  through- 
out the  country  be  placed  in  operating  ccn- 
dition  and  utilized,  even  with  higher  costs, 
as  consumptive  demand  forces  this  extremity. 
All  of  this  means  that  in  ref.ning  as  In  pro- 
duction, many  of  the  old  familiar  beacons  by 
which  we  have  been  guided  so  long,  are  lad- 
ing into  the  log  ol  world  disorder.     We  are 
confronted    with    new    and    vastly   different 
conditions,  with  new  problems  to  be  taken 
carefully  into  account  in  setting  our  course  at 
this  critical  time. 

TaANSPORTATION  OBSERVATIONS 

What  of  transportation?  Here  again,  the 
accustomed  position  ol  the  industry  already 
has  been  seriously  changed  by  International 
events  beyond  our  control.  With  the  diver- 
sion of  tankers  from  their  usual  routes  to 
serve  In  some  of  the  most  essential  defense 
assignments,  has  occurred  the  necessity  for 
moving  large  volumes  ol  crude  and  products 
long  distances  overland.  The  extent  tc  which 
this  adjustment  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Industry,  particularly  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  the  need  has  made  itself  felt,  repre- 
sents an  outstanding  achievement. 

The  Coordinator  has  expressed  the  hope 
that  present  tram-portation  lacllities  will  not 
be  lurther  disrupted.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  has  stressed  the  fact  that  we  cannot  count 
on  this  definitely  since  no  man  can  foretell 
the  fortunes  of  Var.  While  some  40  of  the 
tankers  diverted  in  recent  months  nave  been 
returned,  we  cannot  know  when  we  may 
again  be  called  upon  to  release  them,  or  how 
many  more  in  addition  will  at  any  time  be 
needed  in  the  defense  effort.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  history  establishes,  and  the 
present  war  proves,  that  transportation  is 
not  only  the  mcst  vital  but  also  the  most 
vulnerable  segment  of  any  nation's  economic 
structure. 

The  wise  course  here  to  pursue  is  to  antici- 
pate future  shortage  of  tran.sportation  and  to 
so  plan  now  that  as  facilities  are  diverted 
from  customary  services,  particularly  tank 
ships,  alternative  means  of  triusportation  can 
be  quickly  introduced  and  the  shock  of 
sudden  adjustment  obviated  Such  plans  can 
be  worked  out  now  to  much  better  advantage 
than  when  we  are  operating  under  pressure, 
and  they  can  be  so  complete  as  to  anticipate 
dislcK'ations  of  varying  degree.  If  the  time 
when  they  are  needed  never  arises,  so  much 
the  better;  surely  the  prudent  course  lies  in 
th  direction  cl  preparedness  I  point  out  to 
yiu,  in  relation  to  tank  ships,  that  not  only 
are  the  needs  of  the  fighting  forces  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  ship  losses,  but  as  well 
by  sl'.llts  In  the  areas  of  warfare  and  by  de- 
struction through  bombing  of  both  storage 
and  refineries.  The  normal  short  haul  may 
be  prevented  at  any  moment,  and  transporta- 
tion from  a  greater  distance  means  more 


ships.  Hi  fortune  could  create  a  deflclrncy  ol 
fifty  or  a  hundred  tankers  overnight,  and 
we  shovild  be  prepared  for  adversity. 

MARKETING    OBSFRVATIONS 

As  to  marketing:  Here,  in  contrast  to  the 
other  branches  ol  the  industry,  we  have  no 
reasonable  doubt  but  that  our  present  dis- 
tribution, facilities  will  pfove  adequate,  both 
to  supply  defense  and  civilian  requirements. 
While  recognizing  that  to  be  prevented  Irom 
expanding  is  a  restraint  bitter  to  marketers, 
I  cannot  disagree  with  the  restricted  bviild- 
Ing  policy  established  by  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  and  the  order  that  will 
shortly  t>e  lorthcoming  making  this  ruling 
effective  will  undoubtedly  apply  to  service 
stations  and  other  marketing  facilities. 
From  this  time  on  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
marketing  departmen  can  safely  count  upon 
further  physical  expansion  except  as  the  most 
unusual  circumstances  may  Justify.  Critical 
materials  arc  more  urgently  needed  not  alone 
in  other  branches  of  this  Industry  but  In 
many  othtr  industries  also  vital  to  national 
defense. 

Although  this  sudden  cessation  of  normal 
competition  to  expand  marketing  outlets  Is 
the  most  striking  shift  In  the  distribution 
branch,  other  changes  as  important  will 
shortly  be  precipitated  by  other  adjustments 
in  our  national  economy.  To  make  way  for 
strictly  defense  products,  such  as  aviation 
gasoline,  changes  in  the  specifications  of  the 
gasoline  supplied  for  civilian  consumption 
will  confront  us.  To  make  way  for  drums, 
cans,  and  other  metal  containers  needed  for 
defense  puiposes,  the  number  and  variety  of 
packages  in  which  petroleum  products  have 
been  marketed  will  have  to  be  limited.  All 
these  and  many  more  new  conditions  in 
marketing  are  In  prospect. 

With  the  development  of  any  condition  ol 
product  shortage  growing  out  ol  deficiencies 
in  production,  refining,  or  transportation,  the 
marketing  branch  will  leel  the  effect  and  fall 
heir  to  seme  of  the  most  complex  and  trouble- 
some ol  oil  problems.  Here  again,  the  In- 
dustry should  be  prepared  with  plans  ^or  cur- 
tailmeut  II  and  when  conditions  ol  shortage 
develop;  plans  so  thoroughly  worked  out  that 
their  introduction  on  short  order  would  pro- 
duce an  absolute  minimum  of  operating  dis- 
turbance and  cf  public  Inconvenience, 

CENEBAL    OBSERVATIONS 

Now  some  general  observations;  The  oil  In- 
dustry Involves  a  whole  series  of  Interrelated 
balances.  Adjustments  or  alterations  in  one 
branch  of  the  industry  cause  immediate  reac- 
tions throughout  the  ether  branches,  until 
a  new  balance  is  reached.  With  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  force  unnecessary 
readjustments.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  de- 
fense conditions  and  problems  now  upsetting 
our  whole  Industrial  system,  should  di-^turb 
as  well  cur  petroleum  economy.  This  must 
be  readily  apparent  to  the  practical  men  ol 
business  who  built  and  tcday  operate  this 
industry  Realists,  they  knew  full  well  that 
the  present  national  emergency  will  violently 
disturb  the  normal  operation  ol  the  industry 
at    many  points 

We  produce  a  commodity  which  is  not 
only  as  essential  for  defense  as  munitions,  but 
Is  indispensable  lor  the  continued  function- 
ing of  the  entire  industrial  machine,  upon 
which  all  defense  is  dependent.  An  industry 
so  vital  and  so  basic  must  surely  be  mobilized 
lor  national  delense  in  an  emergency  such 
as  the  present.  Centralized  direction  Is  In- 
evitable if  its  resources  are  to  be  employed 
to  effective  purpose.  At  such  a  time,  unlim- 
ited and  undirected  com.petltivc  activity  is 
not  suited  to  the  needs  cl  the  Nation. 

Possible  courses 

Just  as  it  is  obvious  that  a  centralized 
direction  must  in  some  degree  exist  during 
the  emergency,  so  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
there  are  but  two  possible  courses  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. Either  there  must  be  vrhmtary 
coordination  or  rigid  regulation.    A:^  b<:we€n 


these  two.  coordination  would  certalr.ly  ap- 
pear to  approach  most  nearly  the  desires 
Of  the  petroleum  industry  Funclamentally. 
it  Is  based  ui»u  voluntaiy  itlo:;  by  the  in- 
dtistry  and  contemplates  a  minimum  ol  gcv- 
ernmcntai  direction,  which  is  precisely,  as 
I  understand  it.  what  the  industry  advocates. 
Just  as  It  takes  twc  to  make  a  bargain,  so 
it  requires  the  ccKpeiation  cf  both  the  in- 
dustry and  Government  to  make  coordina- 
tion efifectlve.  Teamwork  Is  of  llie  very 
essence  in  this  type  ol  undertaking  G'  vern- 
ment  and  industry  must  pull  together  whi  Ic- 

heartcdly  and  with  a  will  to  succeed  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  this  kind  of  cooperation, 
and  the  only  alternative  to  It  Is  the  kind  ol 
statutory  control,  which  surely  the  industry 
does  not  want  end  the  Coordinator  dues  not 
seek. 

In  my  work  in  Washington  I  have  had 
Innumerable  experiences  with  members  of 
*the  Industry  which  have  demonstrated  In  a 
practical  way  the  finest  kind  ol  cooperation. 
I  am  tempted  to  describe  some  of  these  ex- 
periences to  you.  they  are  so  encouraging 
and  Inspiring,  but  since  px-rsonalities  are 
Involved.  I  shall  forego  citing  cases.  But 
there  have  been  many  impressive  demon- 
strations. At  the  same  time  I  would  be  Ic.ss 
than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  to  you  that  there 
have  been  as  well  these  who  have  not  coeper- 
atcd.  Some  there  are  who  have  spoken  the 
right  words  but  failed  to  suit  action  to  state- 
ment: a  very  few  have  displayed  a  disposi- 
tion to  oppose  outright.  But  1  speak  here  ol 
a  very  small  and  unrepresentative  minority. 
and  I  remain  completely  convinced  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  ol  the  Industry  sin- 
cerely desire  to  cooperate  in  that  full  measvire 
which  will  In.cure  success.  The  very  excellent 
address  of  your  President  yesterday  further 
confirms  my  judgment  that  such,  genuinely, 
Is  the  Industry's  attitude. 

Industry  men   in  Government  service 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  in  Washington 
by     well-meaning     friends     speaking     their 
minds  that  any  industry  man  who  under- 
took to  serve  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Ctaordl- 
I    nator  as  a  Government  employese  made  some- 
thing ol  a  mistake  il   he  valued   his  luture. 
The   reasoning   st^emed   to   be    that    no   man 
could  hope  to  satisfy  both  Gofernment  and 
Industry:  tha.  whatever  he  did  must  excite 
criticism  and  make  enemies;    that  the   task 
must    be    thankless    and    largedy    misunder- 
stood.    Being   responsible   lor   a    good   many 
Industry    men    joining    the    organization    In 
Washington,  I  should  hate  to  think  this  Is 
true.     And  I  do  not   think  it  true      A     an 
industry    man    mysell   I   resent   on    beiiai!    i  f 
the  Industry  the  implications  of  such  a  m   w 
The  President  cf  the  United  3tates  has  at- 
clared  an  unlimited  national  emergency.,    A 
great  program  of  national  defense  is  under 
way.    It  must  by  new  be  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our   national  life   is    tnn  I'.t- 
ened,  even  attacked.     In  this  address  I  i...\e 
alluded  to  ships  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  but 
there    is    nothing    metaphorical    In    the    an- 
nouncemen    that  American  ships  with  A:n>  r- 
ican   sailors   are   today   being    torpedoed    and 
sunk  in  the  battle  cl  the  Atlantic. 

In  such  times,  no  American  citizen  wxuid 
think  twice  before  acceding  to  any  reason- 
able request  ol  the  Federal  Government  If 
his  services  are  wanted  in  Washington,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  request  I 
know  lull  well  that  a  work  such  as  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Office  ol  Petroleum  Co- 
ordinator will  be  criticized  roundly  by  many 
people  on  numerous  occasions,  sometimes 
constructively  and  many  times  destructively 
lor  ulterior  motives.  This  I  suppose  is  all  in 
the  day's  work  and  I  am  sure,  whether  an- 
ticipated initially  or  not.  every  Industry  man 
in  the  Coordinator's  office  tejday  v. '11  gj 
through  with  the  Job  he  has  undertaken  lor 
the  Government,  to  the  utmost  cf  his  hb.lity 
and  without  regard  for  personal  conse- 
quences. And  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  In- 
dustry l£  misrepresented  hy  th  se  v.ho  warn 
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fth  I  :..r.-e  dcsAlbrd  I  know  the  rr.en  In  the 
induj^iry  to  be  as  patriotic  and  as  devoted  to 
the  welfare  ot  their  country  as  are  the  men 
In  Washington  In  Government  service,  and 
I  refu.se  to  believe  that  In  this  emergency 
they  will  not  siipport  genuinely  In  their  ef- 
-lorts  those  of  their  p.cople  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  Govcrnmrtit  capacity  dur- 
ing the  emergency.  The  per:,oniiel  of  the 
Office  of  Pelrolfum  Coordinator  will  take  Its 
chances — on  the  record — with  complete  con- 
fidence In  the  sense  of  f aimer's  rt  r\ie  Ameri- 
can petroleum  Indu^ry.  A:.cl  '^r  shall  not 
hesitate  to  call  for  more  men  fi  in  thnt  In- 
dustry. 

Industry  organizatxon 
With  respect  to  the  organizational  basis  for 
cooperation  between  the  OfUce  of  Petroleum 
Coordinator  and  the  inda'^try.  we  do  not  re- 
gard as  complete  t'ae  Industry  side  of  the 
Joint  organization  which  has  thus  far  been 
established  It  was  our  purpose  to  leave 
something  to  time  and  experience  In  dcvel- 
rp".!..'  I  :.i:.^  and  to  perf.  ct  a.~  wp  went  along. 
b,,  ♦.;:  ,n  Tganlzatlon  p...-.y  be  [icrmitted  to 
evolve  In  an  emergency.  It  l-..i~  b''tT;  mir  d  ■- 
sire  to  respect  the  evolutio:.  iry  p:  ce-s.-  Al- 
ri  .iclv  t!.i  :.«'>(!  f  r  rortaln  chan^'os  ha.<  tlv  '.vn 
1' -._,!.  ai.cl  •;•..-.■  cI-vTionstrated  re(iu!rer.u^:.*5 
ViH  shortly  '-•.■  !iu  :  I:,  fart,  Trc_  ir.ir.'-.cl.i- 
t!'^n=  along  tla'--«-  l::.  5.  dt-;-;;.fcl  x<:  ji'.ace  evtii  , 
mcrf  :  vsponslbiUty  -a:!!!  the  ii.Uui^try  are  al-  | 
readv  m  p:--.'para*:rn  f  r  the  C  ■Tdtiui'cr's 
dec;.~;.  :i 

r-''  ("■■  ■  ■■(;:-:r  ' 

M\  r>  in.  i.t;..s  ;:•.  \\  a:-,;.;:.^t -i;  liav^.-  ^ivt  n  n-.e 
nr.  ;:'.-it;!'.'  into  governmental  s!tuatiLii;.s  'li.it 
l-.avr  bt  •  :.  previou.^l v  much  of  a  niystirs  to 
111',  ,i:.il  tlicy  have  .;;v-n  ino  an  ■.  jiportuiiily 
to  kn.iw  >c.me  of  the  prt-  n.u;t:t  -  ■i.it  h.r. e 
bt><n  bvit  reputat  ic;;is  to  i:.e  !u:  e' ci  ,;rL'  I: 
1,  !->  b'"-r.  [;.y  -p'c  .il  pvw.'.cc-  to  c-.r.'.e  'j 
kiivw  SiiTi".r\  I,  ki'6,  t!;-,-  Pf  rnl.'M::i  C  urci;- 
r.a'-T  .\:.il  ■  •■  i:;.-.:.i:  h  ".v  inip  rt.ir.t  is  the 
Serro'arv  t.)  tbo  pnstT.t  r.d  tb"  fu'tirf-  of 
t!-,"  ptr'l.'irn  Industry,  ar.'l  b,  \v  ir.vre-v  1 
tb.rr.f.jre  \'  '.i  :ire  iti  t'-.c  ir.cl; v.ilii.il  I  arv. 
linpt  I',,  ;l     *p     !;;,'.ki'     .l     f>  '.v     tr.ilik     r-'.l*'  I'.lt  I.' - 

wrh  riiz.iid  •  ^  "b.i.^  part  ct  my  expene:!'  e  I 
havo  :r.r'  \\.-[\  •!>■  H-crtfnry  pracf.callv  d.iiiv, 
h.i'.e  t!.--!  ■,!  >.--.(!  ,r.!  rr,tr:'.:r  if  i  '.I  P'r-ib'-'ir..^ 
wi'b  b.;m,  ,»:,.!  I  •l.:::'ri  I  kr.'.w  tb.e  ni.u.  a;:d 
M.iniiTh: r.i;   c:    b..'^   v;>  ■3.pi^::;t 

Co- >rcl;:-.. r,  r  I-k"^  b*  "be  rv.  -*  cner_'c'ir, 
tb.e  riio^'  e.i::.e~t  .n.c!  I  tlili'.k  tb.''  n;  --t  able 
administrator  ;;;  Wa-^biiu'Mf.  I  t.:.  1  h;tn 
factual  and  fair  ,\-^  C  ■■  ;cbi..it .  r,  b.e  i.-  Wi- 
tent  u{xin  soeiUk;  tb.f  tb.o  re  ■,;:  -e-  of  tb.e 
petroleuni  If.da.stry  ai--  nv  bb:.--  :1  t.i  .sorve 
tb.f  r.qr.ir- :;v  :•.'-  r^f  nation:'.:  (!•  feii.-e  during 
th>'  cnuTiief.ev  He  recognize.-  'b.e  v;m:  role 
that  petrol.  i;:i^.  tt,-,;-'  play  In  the  w.ir  ar.  !  Is 
nio.st  anxiou.-^  that  it  should  be  pb\v<;;  \\ ,  11 
He  ha.s  confidence  in  the  ability  cf  t!ie  in- 
dustry to  do  an  outstanding  Ji  b.  and  b.  pes 
throTikth  the  cixjrdinatlon  arrangement  to 
IV.  ik'-  this  industry  effort  fully  effective  and 
( .  r.Kie'elv  ^uc'^sifu!  He  beheves  the  result 
cur.  b.  !,  id  tb-.  v,^''!  pa*:io:ic  cooperation 
rather  than  rit;:d  rettulation  durin,;  tb.e  ef.'.cr- 
gency.  and  regards  the  coordination  .irra;. ce- 
ment as  purely  an  emcrttoncv  pr  v;-;  n  f.  r  . 
which  there  will  be  no  need  when  the 
emergency  Is  over. 

I  doubt  thnt  any  nvin  i-  '.n  jwsitlon  to 
foretell  reliably  what  \\;'l  be  tlie  pattern 
of  our  social  or  economic  life  some  yea-s 
hence.  Vast  changes  are  t.ik.r.:;  nbice.  ni- 
ttiMiiil  and  lr.terniitio!v,il  i!'.:'.'aer.ce>  cf  tb.e 
broade-t  kind  are  at  w  rk  Where  such 
for.,;-  TV  o,  carry  us  In  the  future  can  only 
b.  V  :r.,o'-r  of  speculation.  No  or.e  can  cfTer 
cu   r ! v.tles  of  value 

Rt;*.  the  vtcws  and  Inter.t'.ciis  rf  tb^~e  In 
p  N^r  i:;  ^'overnmetit  today  are  -i^n'.ric;\:iT  as 
IndicatlUk;  the  possible  course  cf  evtr.t,-  ai  d 
I  dr.  not  wonder  *h:it  the  ; f.d'as try  is  so  vk.^;; y 
interevted  In  k::  \v  ric  wb.t  re  tbe  CCvirdlnator 
Stands  m  tb.e  in..f-T  cf  Feder,;!  control  as 
th.i'  tern^  >  c  n;;ti  -:ily  u-ed  I  a:n  ^bid  be 
h.is   han-ell    -t.r^-d    to    \^u    hi^    p.i^:t;v_n      It 
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seems  to  me  there  Is  nothing  equlvccal  about 
It  and  I  can't  see  that  the  industry  could 
expect  more 

Over  these  recent  months  I  havo  had  cc- 
casicn  to  know  something  of  the  undercur- 
rents, the  political  influences,  and  the  pres- 
sures which  are  ever  present'  In  one  shape  or 
another  In  relation  to  oil.  And  I  can  say  to 
ynu  that  in  the  face  of  them,  only  a  strong 
and  courageous  administrator  couli  hope  to 
do  a  sincere  piece  of  work.  In  Secretary  Ickes 
tlie  Government  has  such  an  administrator, 
and  I  say  again  that,  in  my  opinion ,  as  an 
Oil  man,  the  industry  is  extraordinailly  fortu- 
nate in  his  appoititment  as  Petrcleum  Co- 
ordinator. As  time  pa.sses  and  more  of  the 
facts  are  known,  the  industry  will  have  ample 
reason  for  acknowledging  this 

If  these  observations  be  well  made,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  ccurse 
of  coordination  upon  which  we  are  already 
embarked  is  the  right  course  The  journey  is 
of  indefinite  length  and  admittedly  Involves 
hardships.  Various  hazards  to  navigation  will 
put  our  skills  to  the  test  But  that  we  shall 
finally  come  safely  into  pert,  I.  for  one.  can- 
not doubt  Dropping  anchor  at  our  Journey's 
end.  I  hope — in  fact,  it  is  my  central  am- 
bition— that  the  log  will  record  something 
like  this: 

"The  steamship  Petroleum  made  port  this 
day  with  cargo  safe  and  all  hands  aboard  Un- 
charted seas  traversed  without  rnishap  While 
some  shcrtase  of  supplies,  available  provi- 
sions were  cheerfully  shared  Harmony  and 
a  spirit  of  comr.ide  i.ip  prevailed  throughout. 
All  hands  worked  bv.illy  with  determination 
and  couraee  Sliip  uncbim.iged.  No  loss  of 
life      No  Itijtiry  to  tb.e  crew." 


Forced  Purchase  of  Defense  Stamps 
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HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 
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It  is  an  enl  Dreed  saving  to  aid  national 
defense,  to  st  dp  Inflation  an-.',  the  neces-  . 
sity  for  addi  ional  taxation. 

It  would  e  icourage  savings  and  build 
individual  rricrves  to  meet  post-war  ad- 
justment. A  Tecting  every  person  in  this 
country,  it  \j  ould  make  of  each  one  a 
partner  in  ou  •  national-defense  program. 
The  first  of  tl  is  week  I  discussed  this  plan 
with  Secretay  Morgenthau.  and  he  is 
having  a  rei  resentative  of  his  Depart- 
ment  confer  with  me  further  on   the 

matter. 

The  many  Members  of  Congress  with 
whom  I  hav2  had  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing the  proposed  plan  believe  it  to  be 
most  worthy  and  workable. 

This  is  in  no  spnse  taxation  without 
representation,  since  the  Government  in 
nowise  is  le-ying  a  tax  without  return 
to  the  indivii  ual  who  participates  in  this 


proposed  plan 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


M.-      ELLIOTT     of     California.      Mr. 

Speukei,  1'  i>  my  dp.<iro  at  this  time  to 
present  my  idra  to  fuiv,  lol  ;p.flation  and 
to  st.ip  tlir  nt•l■L■^^^y  of  ad  iitional  taxa- 
tion up:n  our  p«'opIe. 

For  .>(V(ral  months  I  have  given  se- 
rious ((in.^idt-ra'ion  to  the  subject  and 
read:  d  tlte  i-  ir.c'.u-ion  that  tc  check  in- 
flation wo  miu.s^  riiK't  .^uch  legislation  as 
will  .cuuianit  f  t'l  the  Gjvrrnment  par- 
ticipation of  iiidi'.  iduals  in  every  walk  of 
l-.ie  \i\  xhv  naticnal-defenso  program  to 
th-'  tx-'ir,  tlta-^  th.ty  are  p';tential  pur- 
cha<.  t>  and  l-.-dci -rs  of  defense  bonds. 

My  r!op?s.\!  IS  thi^  there  be  a  forced 
purcha.-r  of  rit  ft  n.->e  stamps  on  a  per- 
centagr  bj.: ;-  v.  :.i  n  articles  are  purchased 
by  th''  P''opie  of  this  country.  The  only 
aitu'l>  which  I  would  exclude  from  the 
proE:\.m  wui'd  b  ■  f.'"d  '.^"oducts. 

In  op';.it;o:i,  the  plan  would  be  sitn- 
ilar  to  to.'-'  cs^llection  of  a  national  sales 
1 1\  b  ;■  ill  this  ca.^e  the  supplier  or  mer- 
rhant  collecting  the  percentage  on  the 
purchase  would  uive  to  the  bjy?r  the  per- 
centaizo  am.ounf  m  defense  stamps.  The 
.-t.imps  would  bo  exchangeable  for  de- 
fens-'  bonds,  noninterest  bearing,  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  Gtn'crnm.n:  10  years 
after  date  of  is.-ue. 


Farnurs'  Lnipn  Oppce--  Rn:er3>.ncy  Price- 
Contro!  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   MERLIN  HULL 

iqus 
Friday.  November  28,  x94l 

LETTER  FR^M  ROBERT  HANDSHIN.  OF 
FARMERS' :  EDUCATIONAL  AND  COOP- 
ERATIVE UNION  OF  AMERICA 

Mr,  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  held  at  Topeka.  Kans..  attended 
by  delegate^  representing  400.000  farm 
families  and  many  farm  cooperatives 
sponsored  by  the  Farmers'  Union,  a  defi- 
nite attitude  was  taken  in  opposition  to 
the  so-called  emergency  price-control 
bill. 

From  Rotert  Handshin,  resident  secre- 
tary of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America  in  this  city, 
I  have  rece  ved  the  following  letter  set- 
ting forth  he  attitude  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  upor  the  bill  H.  R.  5990, 
now  under  consideration: 

F.\RMERS    EDU  :An0NAL   AND   COOI'ERATIVE 

Union  of  Am:.rica, 
November  27,  1941. 
Hon   Merlin  Hull.  M   C. 

Hous^  oj   Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Con  jressman  Hull:  The  National 
Farmers  Dnlc  n  respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress to  proTJlde  legislation  which  will  really 
curb  infiatioiary  and  speculative  price  in- 
creases We  urge,  however,  that  farm  com- 
modities projerly  should  be  exempted  from 
price  ceilingi  and  Instead  be  provided  with 
price  floors,  since  fnrmers.  alone  among  all 
industries,  hove  taken  adequate,  steps  to  pro- 
di'ce  an  abu  idance  for  consumer  needs. 

If.  howevej ,  the  Congress  docs  not  see  fit  to 
exempt  farm  commodity  prices,  then  we  de- 
mand equita  jle  price  ceilings  and  the  use  of 
other  govern  nental  means,  such  as  taxation, 
to  place  equi  1  burdens  upon  all  forms  of  In- 
come. Incluc  ing  dividends,  interest,  rents, 
profits,  salaries,  and  wages. 


Arr;:xr:x  t<)  the  i 
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At  our  thirty-seventh  annual  convention, 
held  last  week  at  Tcp>eka.  Kan^  and  attended 
by  delegates  representing  seme  400.000  larm 
families  who  are  members  ol  our  organlzailon 
or  cf  the  many  farmer  cooperatives  sponsored 
by  us.  the  following  point  in  our  1942  legl^la- 
tive  program  was  adopted  unanimously; 

"Place  no  ceilings  upon  farm  commodity 
prices,  since  farmers  will  produce  an  abun- 
d.nnce  of  farm  commodities,  thus  assuring 
reasonable  prices,  and  requiring  now.  Instead 
of  ceilings,  floors  under  farm  prices:  If.  de-^pite 
this  assurance  of  abundant  supplies  which 
other  industries  are  not  able  or  willing  to 
make  to  the  Nation,  such  ceilings  are  forced 
upon  our  record-breaking  yields  cf  food  and 
fiber,  then  we  insist  that  farm  prices  be  set 
at  levels  yielding  living  Income  and  capital 
returns  comparable  to  these  returned  from 
other  products;  and  that  all  forms  cf  Income, 
whether  dividends,  interest,  profits,  salaries, 
rent,  or  wages,  be  also  accorded  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  so  that  Tio  individual,  no 
">  matter  how  highly  placed,  s.iall  succeed  in  es- 
caping sacrifices  equal  to  that  which  farmers 
would  then  be  making." 

We  hope  ycu  will  take  th?£e  principles  Into 
account  in  completing  action  up)on  H.  R  5990 
or  In  recommitting  the  meas-ure  for  further 
revision.  ^ 

Very  truly  ycurs. 

Robert  Handshin, 
Rf^Jd'^rit  Secretary. 


A  V.'ord  to   tSe  G  :verr.n:::tt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


LXN.  JOHN  Z.ANDERSON 

,     CALIFOr.NiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  28,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  A  PACIFIC  COAST 
NEWSPAPER 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  deal  is  being  said  about 
reductions  in  nondefense  spending,  but 
very  little  is  actually  being  done  about  it. 
That  there  is  a  crying  need  for  eliminat- 
ing nonessential  and  wasteful  govern- 
mental expenditures  is  evident  to  every- 
one except,  perhaps,  the  Federal  agencies 
directly  involved. 

In  this  regard  the  following  editorial 
from  a  Pacific  coast  newspaper  is  ex- 
tremely pertinent  and  timely.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  careful 
consideration  and  study. 

a  word  to  the  government 

The  collection  of  waste  paper  as  a  defense 
meature  is  regarded  gene'rally  as  a  laudable 
measure.  Big  cities  can  furnish  thousands 
of  tons  for  reutilizatlon.  In  seme  big  apart- 
ment houses  the  sale  of  Qld  publications  has 
become  a  profitable  side  source  of  revenue 
for  superintendents  and  handy  men.  This  Is 
one  patriotic  task  which  is  performed  smiling- 
ly and  without  a  grudge  in  the  world. 

But  while  economy  is  ureed  by  Federal 
cfflc:aldom.  Government  agencies  continue 
to  mail  cut  tons  of  printed  material.  Those 
on  various  mailing  lists  complain  that  Wash- 
ington apparently  makes  mo  effort  to  practice 
what  the  bureaucrats  preach.  Except  for 
libraries,  most  propaganda  material  issued  by 
the  New  Deal  ends  up  In  wastebaskets.  Over- 
production of  Governmeat  releases  has  be- 


come so  bad  that  in  many  places  letters  from 
the  Census  Bureau,  seeking  infoimatlcn,  are 
thrown  away  unopened  under  the  assumption 
that  they  contam  mere  publicity. 

One  New  York  newspaper  went  Into  an 
ed.tcrial  rage  about  the  situation  the  other 
day.  The  edit^^r  was  reminded  to  fill  cut 
OPM-69  questionnaire  on  Inventories  and 
consumpticn  of  scare*  materials.  Enclosed 
were  forms  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow — 
everything  mtist  be  done  In  triplicate  these 
days — asking  how  much  cadmium,  cobalt, 
type  metal,  stelhtc.  Monel  metal,  indium, 
columbium.  zirconium,  and  numerous  other 
rare  metals  were  on  hand.  The  p;iper  had 
about  500  pounds  of  type  metal — and  nothing 
els«. 

Concludes  the  editorial:  "And  If  we  ever 
screw  up  the  courage,  we're  going  to  ask  the 
Census  Bureau  for  some  Information.  We're 
going  to  ask  how  much  paper  It  and  other 
Governmental  agencies  waste  each  day  on  the 
mailing  of  useless  information  to  small-town 
newspapers  alone;  and  we're  going  to  ask 
why  the  Government  jjersists  in  this  waste  on 
the  one  hand  while  pleading  for  wa.=te  paper 
with  the  other  Tacoma.  no  doubt,  l.s  a 
wonderful  town,  but  somehow  we  don't  give  a 
continental  how  many  people  the  Eureau  of 
Census  fcund  to  be  'under,  over,  and  alci".g- 
side  60  years  old  '  We  have  had  other  such 
pieces  concerning  most  any  town  ycu  could 
name.  Then,  if  we're  really  brave,  well  ask 
how  long  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  to  con- 
tinue If  the  Government  can  answer  these 
questions  reasonably,  and  then  convince  us 
It  needs  our  meager  supply  of  tjpe  metal  to 
build  battleships,  we're  going  to  suspend  pub- 
lication, turn  over  our  type  metal  to  Uncle 
S?.m.  and  go  on  relief. .  Don't  ever  eay  we 
didn't  warn  you." 
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EXTENSION   rr  REMARKS 


HCN.CLAIIENCECANKON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  November  26.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  MA  J,  GEN  E  B.  GREGORY. 
QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL,  UNITED 
STATES  ARMY 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  time  to  time  statements  are  pub- 
lished charging  the  Army  with  purchas- 
ing inordinate  quantities  of  supplies  and 
materials,  and  with  paying,  in  some  in- 
stances, exorbitant  prices  therefor. 

-Criticism  runs  chiefly  against  wearing 
apparel  and  equipment  of  various  kinds 
which  a  soldier  uses.  Procurements  of 
such  articles  are  based  upon  allowance 
tables  prescribed  by  the  General  Staff, 
and  appropriations  are  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  estimates  prepared  upon  such 
bases.  What  may  seem  to  a  layman  as 
a  paiticularly  large  quantity  to  purchse 
of  a  given  article  is  due,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  to  ignorance  of  the  governing 
factors.  Besides  the  articles  that  a  sol- 
dier will  use  over  a  given  period  there  i<=  a 
store  factor  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.  In  other  words,  articles  must  be 
available  for  ready  issue  and  in  a  variety 


of  sizes  to  meet  varying  demand.';.    These 
stores  are  maintained  in  general  depntSy" 
servinp  various  areas  of  the  country,  and 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  storehouses  at 
all  posts  where  any  sizable  garrison  is 
niaintained.     In   addition,  owing  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  emergency  now  ex- 
isting, it  is  quite  e.^.^entlal  and  appropriate 
that  there  be  bu'.lt  up  and  maintained 
a  reasonable  reserve  of  article.'^  not  readily 
procurable  to  meet  any  quick  expansion 
of  forces  that -circumstances  may  make 
necessary.   Such  a  reserve  13  necessary  as 
to  certam  articles  of  persoiial  equipment 
or  for  personal  use  just  as  wt?ll  as  for  mu- 
nitions of  war — tanks,  guns,  ammunition, 
and  so  forth.    In  the  end  the  reserve  may 
turn  out  to  be  entirely  surplusage,  and  I 
am  sure  we  all  hope  it  will,  but  we  can- 
not hold  back  and  run  the  rii,k  of  finding 
ourselves  short  if  an  actual  need  should 
arise. 

On  November  19  my  esteemed  collcaTue, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  !Mr  Bfn- 
NETTl.addres.sed  the  House  upon  this  pon- 
etal  subject  at  some  length.  His  remaiks 
appear  in  the  Record  of  that  day.  Later 
I  called  upon  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army  to  supply  me  with  facts  and 
figures  from  the  ofTicial  recoids  as  to  the 
matters  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Bennett V  which  pertained 
to  quartermaster  procurement  Ttt  r<-- 
sponse.  I  have  a  lengthy  letter  f;  :r.  c;  :t- 
eral  Gregory,  dated  November  23.  1941, 
which,  under  the  permission  granted  me. 
I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  p  ..'tt 
as  a  part  of  my  remaikst 

Wah  Department. 
Office  of  the  Qvartermastzr  General. 

Washington.  Novcmbir  25.  1041. 
Chairman.  Committee  on   AfFEOPniATi  ns, 
House  of  Representatives, 
DE'VS  Mb    Chairman:    Mr    Bennett,  in  his 
speech  In  the  House  on  November  19,   1941, 
made  the  following  remarks  l»i  beginning  his 
speech: 

"I  am  shocked,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
our  defense  program  is  managed  by  bunglers 
and  honeycombed  with  graft,  inefficiency,  and 
waste." 

In  ending  his  speech,  he  stbtcd: 
"To  be  rpecific.  it  would  app;ar  that  some 
of  tl\e  typewriter,  swivcl-chair  geherals  a-e 
incompetent,    too,    Lf    not    downrigi.'     d  '- 
honest." 

These  are  very  serious  accusations,  and 
were  made  without  adequate  evidence,  and 
are  untrue.  We  ar^  in  a  very  serious  na- 
tional emergency,  and  if  any  graft,  fraud. 
or  dishonesty  is  present  in  the  procurement 
operations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  such 
a  condition  should  be  corrected  at  once  If 
the  Investigations  prove  that  such  condi- 
tions are  not  present,  the  indlv.dual  mak- 
ing the  charges  sliould  retract  them.  Neither 
I  nor  anyone  in  my  office  has  any  other 
Interest  at  heart  than  the  Adequate  svjpply 
of  the  Army  in  the  present  tmcreency.  I 
make  the  positive  statement  that  there  has 
be-en  no  graft,  fraud,  or  waste  In  connection 
with  the  procurement  prognir?  f'^r  r!  — h)rg 
and  equipage,  as  charged  by  M      hiN-m 

Mr  BnNNFTT  stated  that  the  War  &purt- 
ment  should  either  voluntarily  or  by  com- 
pulsion provide  Congress  with  an  accurate 
list  of  all  articles  bought.  This  information 
is  available,  not  only  to  etcry  Member  of 
Congress,  but  to  the  public  generaily.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  major  War  Department  pur- 
chases have  been  the  subject  of  press  re- 
leases. The  contemplated  programs  hove 
generally  been  &et  forth  in  detail  in  the 
Justification  of  estimate  EUbmltted  to  Con- 
gress for  funds. 
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APPFA'DIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RIXORD 


I  vhiU  he  pleased  to  appear  txf  re  y  ur 
cnmn.if..-  iit  any  time  to  an.-wt-r  ;i:.v  '. '.  'he 
ch.ir^'cs  which  Mr  BrNNFTT  has  m..tlf>  The 
Diftctur  of  Purchasrs  of  the  Office  rf  Pro- 
duction Managemci-  Mr  Douglas  C  Mac- 
Keachie.  and  Mr.  A.  Br.  -.vnink'  the  J.iti.er 
and  author  of  the  $175,000,000  Advance  Buy- 
ing Act  of  Congre&s.  have  a'-^n  li.d.catid  th'ir 
wiUlngneM  to  appear.  Tlie  Office  cf  the 
Director  of  Purchases  ha.s  ch- ckt  d  fr^m  time 
to  time  our  purcha.'.es  and  h.i-  .inpr.  v*d  the 
method  of  •Ju>e  purch.i-t  >;  Th.  y  ha:-'  ben 
In  entire  aprei-meiit  with  the  protur -nnent 
pr  i;:.itn,  both  &&  to  anicuu'.s  and  pru.  - 

A:  th3  beginning  of  our  pa-t  w,i:-   The  Army 
has  gone    Into   the  conflict    v.  rh    inadequate 


{  M    1 

I  vir 


111..-  emer- 
b.ir  ■       The 

r','  •  !.e     :i'.d 
■t.iTJi';    ..liy 

1  this  procure  ir.t  I.'  jr.  .-r  ur.  •  -iipp.y 
fsent  Army  ai.d  lo  ;.iy  ;:;  ;h  r--:\-j 
.zed  by  Congress.      For  the  flr.st  time 


t'othlng  a:.d  equipment.  Whe 
gency  started,  uur  shelves  wm 
O-ti^res-s  h.cs  pnvided  fuv.'l.-  '' 
€f'iiin  rur  present  .Army      I  !..r. • 


In  a  grave  national  emerKcncy.  Its  armed 
Iltccs  are  properly  and  acl<  ciuately  clothed. 
Large  ccjntracts  h:ive  been  pl-icfd  wrh  ::. :a:.«- 
try  for  delivery  during  the  fo  '.  v.iii,'  -  -.en 
to  eight  months  which  will  insure  the  replace- 
ment of  the  clothlrg  of  our  pn-.'-ent  Army  as 
It  wears  cut.  will  provide  the  cotton  khaki 
cloth  and  the  woolen  cloth  to  m.ikf'  into 
unifcrm.s  this  spriiiR  and  next  .'U.r.nvr  for 
til     u  c'  of  the  troop-  r.c\'    -urr.rn^T  ,i:.d  i  ext 

To  the  layman  who  does  n  t  ui.lr:  -ard 
operating  a  department  store  .r  :\;r;.;-;iii  g 
supplies  to  an  army,  the  procii:  >  inn;' s  loclc 
very  high.  He  says  to  himsell,  H,  \v  many 
shoes  should  you  purchase  for  an  army  of  a 
million  and  a  half.'  He  answers  himself ^if 
each  man  has  2  p.iir«.  that  would  be  3.000,000 
pn.rs  of  shoes.  Le'  ne  analyze  shoe  pur- 
chases: Each  soldier  uciu.re^  during  his  first 
year  a  minimum  of  10  pairs  of  shoes.  In  use, 
on  hand  in  camps  and  depots,  and  en  order 
or  m  the  prt:c;'ss  of  being  ordered  Namely, 
3  pairs  Issued  to  each  man  when  he  enters, 
2  pairs  are  required  to  replace  the  shc?s  ne 
wdl  woar  out  duiiiii;  the  first  year.  One  pair 
must  be  on  hand  at  the  camp  or  en  route  to 
the  camp  ready  for  Is.vue  in  order  tc  have  a 
.«;i:tT5(ient  number  of  shcx-s  to  prop)erIy  fit  the 
II  ...:■.  there  bcln^  r-.cr  MJ  il/es  and  widths 
(f  sho^y.  One  pair  pt'r  ni.in  must  be  on  hand 
In  our  dlstr.butmg  depots  to  keep  the  si;pply 
fi'.ltd  at  the  camps.  One  p.iir  must  be  m 
{Lit--  of  manufacturv  .n.d  1  to  2  pair  on 
order,  as  it  takes  6  wetks  to  2  months  tc  tan 
the  leather  going  into  thc^c  shoes,  to  say 
nothinc  of  the  time  to  manufacture  the  -hoes 
after  the  leather  has  been  tanned  This 
totals  10  pairs  per  man,  which  multiplied  by  a 
BnlTTTon  and  a  half,  w^nild  be  15.000.000  pairs 
of  shoes.  Actually  16,000.000  pairs  of  shoes 
have  been  procured,  but  of  that  number  be- 
tween four  and  five  million  pairs  have  already 
bt^en  worn  cut  and  discird^'d  In  the  recent 
m,.r.euvers.  m;inv  cf  the  i;.i.,r.try  trrcp-.  due 
t.>  the  :,  i.c  ^■.A.:\■  ni.ir^he-.  w^re  thr 
pair  ul  s.-.t,s,  liie  be-t  y^>',i  c.u;  buy,  in 
All  shoes,  in  geiuT.il,  .ire  h?.\i  n-lni  . 
pairid  twice  befcro  beiUi:;  d:;-cardod 
1-  .ir.  t'r.er  fact.r  wb.irh  rtciiiires  a  l.vr.: 
cf  shtH-.  '-ve  ir.'.i-'  k.tp  l.ir^.re  >tcck-  c 
m  the  P:,...:r;!-.e-.  H,i'.\a.i,  Panan:  i 
Zone,  Alask.i  .u.d  ,it  .ill  our  ; 
i>nd  we  rnu.-t  ket  -.i  .i  .su:Ticier. 
h-  svire  to  prept  :ly  t'r  a  .soUii 
cl>r  u.-h  -sore  itHt   is  lu)  as.-e 

Ni  i;:'.tr    e>-i:r..ites    ncr    procureint 
been   based    uv\:i    providing   for    a 


appropriations  made  ir.  acc.rdance  with  such 
estimates 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  mobiliza- 
t;cn  It  Was  necessary  to  make  '■hort-term  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  cloth  and  the 
conversion    cf    cloth    into    garments.     Su<:h. 
contract-    t"i:d    to   disrupt    business   and   In- 
crca.se  prices,     Furthemiore.  it   is  impossible 
to  supply  a   larse  army  en  such  a  basis,  as 
1'    takes   about   9   rr.,;n'hs  to  obtain   finished 
clcthmR    and    equip, i^'e    after   funds   become 
available.     In  order  that  the  Army  would  not 
upset  t!-.e  market  and  at  the  same  time  have 
a   carry-over    m   th  -•-  ar'icles  most    difficult 
to  procure,  the  Ccnjre-s   under  Public.  No,  6, 
Seventv-scventh  Cc:.-r.    -    approved  February 
13.    1941     :::  :r  rr:  .--d    ?175,OO0,0O0    for    the 
procuri::.  :  '     t  t!.   -'•  items  most  difficult  .to 
obtain,  as  \v.  V.  a-  t  -  jiermit  orderly  procure- 
ment.s    at    su(h    timrs   and    in   such   manner    i 
as  the  market  would   not  be  materially  af-    i 
fecied.     The   uniforms    now   being   manufac-    j 
!    tured  and  issued  to  the  Army  this  winter   j 
I   ure  b?ing  made  from  cloth  procured  through   | 
th.s  special  appropriation.     The  current  pro- 
curements of  woolen  cloth  will  be  converted 
Into  garments  to  be  worn  1  year  hence,  as 
well  as  provide  the  cloth  reserve  for  the  aug- 
menting force.     Hereafter,  under  the  several 
Items  to  be  discussed,  will   appear  quantities 
procured    under    the    $175,000,000    program. 
Such  Items  and  such  quantities  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  referred  to  above. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  sol- 
dier the  Army  Is  fed  under  the  b6st  possible 
sanitary  conditions.     This  necessithtes  the  is- 
sue of  clean,  white  clothing  to  all  food  han- 
dlers     L:ke»-;£C,  enlisted  men  serving  in  hos- 
pitals as  n^edical   attendants  reqifire  white 
clothing. 

The  allowances  of  white  clothing  are  four 
suits  to  bakers  and  cooks,  mess  attendants, 
and  medical  attendants.  In  addition,  butch- 
ers are  issued  six  aprons  and  bakers  and  cooks 
elRht  aprons.  Complete  replacement  Is  re- 
quired each  year.  The  total  numb?r  of  tnsn 
in  the  Army  authorized  to  be  equipped  with 
white  clothing  is  approximately  75,000.  Take, 
for  example,  coats;  during  last  year  four  coats 
were  issued  initially  to  75.000  men.  Four 
additional  coats  were  Issued  to  replace  thQse 
worn  oyt.  During  this  year  an  additional 
four  are  beine  issued  to  replace  those  worn 
cut  This  makes  a  total  of  12  coats  eacli 
for  75.000  men.  or  900,000  coats.  The  addi- 
tional 200.000  coats  represents  those  stocks  in 
the  pipe  line  of  supply — in  the  depots  and 
in  the  pests,  camps,  and  stations — to  have 
sufficient  en  hand  to  fit  the  men  in  the 
proper  sizes.  The  white  clothing  procured 
Is  the  standard  commercial  article  which  Is 
usrd  by  civilians  in  bakeries  and  restaurants. 
The  actual  procurements  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  these  2  fiscal  years  have  been 
as  follows: 
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10,000,000  ir.' r.  Critical  i-cms,  1  c  cloth 
and  find. ill.-*,  which  require  a  Iciig  t.me  to 
procure  li.ive  been  appropriated  for  arid  are 
bein.:  procured  on  tlie  ba-is  of  apprc.\;m.itt  ly 
3,2W.OOO  nien.  E.-ser.t:al  items,  i  e  ,  a.;  oti-.er 
items  cf  clothlnt:  ar.d  equ'.p.'i^e  ct^.i'r  than 
clotb  and  tindir.iis.  b.ave  been  estur.ated  for 
and  procured  oo.  tlie  basis  cf  approxim.iteiy 
2  000  (.XX)  m.o:i  These  facts  are  borne  cut  by 
the  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  and  the 


Item 

Quantity 

Cost 

Aprons 

(  aps 

Coatii 

Trousers 

l,.';?.i,089 

s7tt.  ym 

1,  KH,  Ua 
1,  Itil,  313 

17-,  :f<i 
i,4m.4in 

1,  3.iy,  4115 

Total 

3.  559,  732 

Mosguito  bars:  It  takes  10  yards  cf  netting 
to  male  1  mosquito  b.ir.  A  mosquito  bar  is 
an  absolutely  essential  part  of  a  soldier's 
equipment  If  he  is  sleeping  In  the  Tropics  or 
in  the  field  In  the  summer.  The  mosquito 
bir  IS  a  rather  delicate  piece  of-  equipment 
and  we.irs  cut  quickly.  Sometimes  in  the 
field  a  mosquito  bar  will  only  last  a  month 
arid  must  be  replaced.  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  soldiers  be  protected  from  the  bites 
c:'  ni.'ilari.i.  a:::i  ye'.l  w-fover  mosquitoes. 

Actual  procuremer.t  cf  netting  to  date  has 
been  21.500,000  yards,  at  a  cost  cf  $7,638,932. 
Tills  will  make  2  150  j-:>  ir.  squito  bars. 
Funds  have  been  pr^v.a'.,.  ;^  '„uy  a  total  of 


approximately  40  000  000  y^'^^  °'  mosquito 
netting  Additibnal  procurements  of  netting 
Will  be  made  toj  have  available  to  make  into 
mosquito  bars  bs  they  are  required.  It  Is 
estimated  that  inder  maneuver  conditions  a 
new  mosquito  liir  will  have  to  be  furnished 
to  each  mar  on^e  each  year. 

Each  soldier  iis  authorized  and  Issued  2 
blankets  and  1  tomforter.  The  commanding 
officer  may.  In  his  discretion,  issue  additional 
blankets.  In  til  of  the' northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  even  in  the  South  the 
Issue  of  blankets  averages  4  per  man.  On  a 
'basis  of  2,000.001  men,  at  4  blankets  per  man, 
7  628  00"!  blankets  were  procured.  Because 
of  the  clifficultv  end  length  of  time  required 
in  blanket  pracu-ement,  2.000.000  blankets 
were  procured  under  the  $175,000  000  pro- 
gram. This  makes  a  total  of  9,628.000  blan- 
kets prccured. 

Sheets  are  iisued  on   the  baste  of  4  per 
enlisted   mr.n.     Two  sheets   are   on   the   bed 
and  2  in  the  lai  ndry  each  week.     As  the  wear 
on  sheets  is  v?ry  severe,  complete  replace- 
ment Is  rer.ulre  1  each  year.     Eight  times  one 
and   a   half   mi  Hen    men   requires    12.000.000 
Sheets.    The   r-malnlng    6.000.000    represent 
these   sheets   i  Ircady   worn    out    and    those 
required  in  depns.  posts,  camps,  and  stations 
for  the  pipe  lin ;  of  supply.    The  allowance  of 
pillcws  IS  1  pel   man:  piUowcases.  2  per  man. 
Blankets    ai]d    bedding    are    provided    lor 
many    nurpos<s    other    than    actual    trcop 
6trengt?i.    There  are  many  reception  centers 
and  recreation  camps  which  all  must  have  a 
supply  of  bedd  ng.  and  this  bedding  being  for 
transient  personnel  must  be  frequently  reno- 
vated and  laurdcred.  thus  materially  increas- 
ing its  mortal  ty.    The  statement  was  made 
that  blankets  v.ere  sold  at  the  Jeffcrsonville 
quartermaster  depot  last  spring  for  15  cents 
each.    These    jlankets   had   been   worn    cut 
through  fair    tear  and  tear,  were  unfit   for 
further  use,   i  nd  were  disposed  of   through 
salvage  a^  woclcn  rags. 

Raincoats:  1,972,000  ralnecats  have  been 
procured  at  a  total  cost  of  $20,559,000.  Two 
million  ralnco  its  have  been  issued  as  an  ini- 
tial issue  of  1  to  each  man.  During  the 
fi.scal  year  lOU,  400.000  raincoats  were  worn 
out  and  repla  red.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year  it  is  estinated  that  900.000  will  be  worn 
cut  and  hav(  to  be  replaced.  This  totals 
3.300.000  rainc  3ats.  One  million  raincoats  are 
in  the  pipe  lii  e  of  supply  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  depol  stock,  to  stock  in  post,  camp, 
and  station.  Due  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing raincoi  ts.  535.000  raincoats  are  being 
prccured  und(  r  the  $175,000,000  program. 

Mackinaws:  1.40'',000-mackinaws  haye  been 
procured  at  a  cost  of  $2,651,000,  Mackinaws 
are  issued  to  ncchanics,  truck  drivers,  mem- 
bers of  the  ai  nored  force,  to  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery, and  are  provided  for  approximately  50 
percent  of  th ;  Army.  Initial  Issues  cf  this 
item  have  be<  n  750,000.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand of  these  have  been  worn  cut  and  have 
had  to  be  re  Placed,  The  remainder  of  the 
purchase  is  i:  i  the  pipe  line  of  supply  from 
the  manufac  urer  to  depot,  to  post,  camp, 
and  station. 

Overcoats:  K  total  of  3,697,000  overcoats  has 
been  procure  1  at  a  manufacturing  coit  of 
$13,810,000,  For  this  item  the  Government 
furnishes  the  cloth  to  the  contractor  to  man- 
ufacture the  overcoat.  One  million  eight 
hundred  and  Bfty  thousand  overcoats  are  Ini- 
tial issues,  [t  is  anticipated  that  480.000 
overcoats  havi '  been  or  will  be  worn  out  during 
the  last  year  or  the  present  year.  Due  to 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  overcoats  quickly 
and  the  nece  ;sity  of  having  additional  over- 
coats on  han<  to  meet  an  Increase,  and  due  to 
the  number  lequired  In  the  pipe  line  of  sup- 
ply, there  are  in  these  figures  another  1.400,- 
000  overcoatSi  Of  this  quantity,  975,000  were 
procured  und?r  the  $1':'5,000.006  program. 

Reference  Statement  that  in  1  week  the 
Office  of  th*  Quartermaster  General  pur- 
chased peach  !s  In  the  amount  of  $877,616,79. 
Central  piircjiases  have  been  made  on  both 
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canned  fruits  and  carmed  vegetables.  These 
purchases  are  made  In  both  small  and  large 
cans,  and  the  figures  given  below  for  some  of 
the  principal  items  are  reduced  to  the  equiv- 
alent cf  the  size  container  si  own. 


Item 

Ba- 

&1£ 

2  k 

2h 
2 
2 
2 

AcDount 

Avcr- 
are 

price 
per 

dorvn 

Total 

Peaches,  canned.. . 

I'ears,  canm-d 

I'iiieapple,  cajincd. 
<"oro.  canned...... 

I'oas.  canne<l 

Tomatoes,  canned. 

Dozenf 
1.  214.  .',3'. 

1.091.12(1 

1.  75.S.  Wi 

2.  I3»i.  y.^^ 
2.046,543 

«.S6 

2.0»» 

1.09 

.90 

1.02 

1   •" 

$2. 2S»,  OIR  36 
1, 333.  V,%>i,  OS 
1.  M:i.  992,  .S(i 
1,  ,"»•<:<,  (KV*  ."id 
4  179.  fiBT.  16 
1,  73H.  07a  l>5 

These  purchases  represent  the  estimated 
needs  of  the  Army  for  Its  normal  requirements 
of  these  Items  until  the  next  canning  season. 
The  purchases  were  made  at  the  time  of  the 
pack  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  direct 
from  the  producer  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
price  for  the  Government  and  at  the  same 
tune  make  the  maximum  return  to  the  grower 
and  canner.  If  the  large  iiortion  of  these 
ptirchascs  had  been  delayed  until  next  spring 
and  summer,  the  majority  Cif  the  purchases 
would  have  been  made  from  dealers  and  at 
considerably  Increased  prices  If  the  Army's 
large  requirements  were  hinging  over  the 
market,  it  would  also  tend  to  Increase  the 
price,  not  only  to  the  Army  but  also  to  the 
civil  population.  Once  the  Army's  require- 
ments are  known  and  the  purchases  com- 
pleted. It  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  market 
for  these  products  and  prevent  undue  specu- 
lative increases  In  prices. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  at  which  the 
purchases  were  made  with  tlie  present  prices 
for  the  same  product  indicates  that  a  con- 
siderable saving  has  already  accrued,  and  this 
saving  Will  be  directly  reflected  in  the  cost  of 
the  ration  issued  to  the  solder. 

Headgear:   The   headgear  for  the   Army   is 
one  of  OIK  most  difficult  problems.     At  the 
beginning  of  the  emergency    he  campaign  hat 
and  the  garrison  cap  were  our  principaJ  Items 
cf  headgear.     Due  to  the  faot  that  the  cam- 
-.palgn    hat    contains    a    large    percentage    of 
foreign  rabbit  fur,  it  was  difScult  and  expen- 
sive to  procure  In  amounts  sufficient  to  equip 
a  large  Army.     It  was,  therefore,  discarded  for 
all    elements    of    the    Army    except    for    the 
Tropics,    the    Cavalry,    and    the   horse-drawn 
Field  Artillery,     The  garrlscn  cap,   being  an 
Item  only  good  for  garrison  use.  was  discarded. 
The  headgear  now  consists  for  a  majority  of 
the   forces  of   the   so-called   c%-erseas  woolen 
cap  for  winter  use  and  the  -so-called  overseas 
cotton  khaki  cap  for  summer  use.     In  addi- 
tion to  this  It  was  necessary  to  provide  In  the 
wintertime  a  winter  cap  for  field  use.  and  as 
a  temporary  expedient  for  summer  use  a  cot- 
ton khaki  hat  with  a  brim  was  used  in  order 
to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  soldier.    In  addition 
to  this,  there   is  a  work  hat  that  goes  with 
the  work  clothes.    For  Alaska  there  is  a  warm 
helmet  and  for  the  Tropics  a  fiber  helmet. 
This  represents  a  large   number  of  types  of 
headfiear.    and    due    to    the    various    sizes    In 
headgear  large  stocks  must  be  maintained,  not 
only  in  all  depots  but  in  all  posts,  camps,  and 
stations,  in  order  to  properly  fit  the  soldier. 
Recently  there  has  been  developed  a  new 
type  of  steel  htlmet  for  use  in  combat  which 
has  a  fiber  liner      It  Is  anticipated  that  this 
fiber  liner  can  be  worn  for  more  or  less  all 
purposes  and  will  result  In  doing  away  with 
many    of    the    diflerent    kinds    of    headgear 
mentioned  above. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  representatives  of  all  the 
large  hat  manufacturers  of  the  country  were 
invited  to  attend  a  conference  in  Washington, 
»nd  they  are  each  studying  cur  problem  and 
helping  us  to  simplify  the  whole  question  of 
headgear. 


While  the  amount  reported  of  $7  800,000 
spent  for  headgear  appears  large,  when  this 
Is  divided  by  the  actual  number  of  men  in 
the  Army  of  a  million  and  a  half,  it  repre- 
sents an  expendltvire  of  about  $5  per  man. 
which  has  not  only  equipped  the  man  with 
headgear  during  the  past  year  but  h.as  pro- 
vided EVifficlent  stcxrks  on  hand  and  coming 
In  under  contract  for  a  year  in  advance. 
Based  on  this,  the  average  cjst  of  the  head- 
gear per  man  per  year  would  be  somewhere 
around  $2.50.  which  is  less  than  the  average 
man  in  civil  life  spends  for  headgear. 

Trousers,  cotton,  khaki,  are  issued  on  the 
basis  of,  4  per  enlisted  man  In  the  United 
States  and  5  per  enlisted  man  In  the  Tropics, 
One  additional  pair  of  trousers  is  required  as 
replacement  per  year  In  the  United  States; 
and  In  the  Tropics,  where  khaki  trousers  are 
worn  all  year  an  additional  5  pair  are  required 
for  replacement. 

The  total  requirements  for  fiscal  years  1941 
and  1942  are  17,743.736  pairs,  which  may  be 
further  broken  down  as  follows: 

Pairs 

To  initially  equip  the  soldier 8.  099  278 

Replacement    of    worn-out    gar- 
ments     3,570.000 

Stock  for  size  purposes 6,  074.  458 

Total-. 17.  743.  736 

The  total  procurements  of  trcu.sers.  cotton, 
khaki  during  fiscal  years  1941  and  1W2  are 
14955,585  pairs,  at  a  manufacturing  cost  of 
$10,131,478. 

Trousers,  wool,  are  Issued  on  the  basis  of 
two  per  dismounted  enlisted  man  in  the 
United  States  and  one  per  mounted  enlisted 
man  In  the  United  Sutes.  One  additional 
pair  of  trousers  Is  required  as  replacement 
per  annum. 

The  requirements  for  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942  total  9.495,386  pairs,  which  may  be  fur- 
ther broken  down  as  follows: 

Pairs 

To  Initially  equip  the  soldier 3,608,792 

Replacement    of    worn-out    gar- 
ments   3. 180,000 

Stock  for  size  purposes 2,706,594 

Total - —  9.  495.  386 

Procurements  to  date  total  11.365,840  pairs. 
Of  which  quantity  2,690,100  were  procured  as 
advance  buying  and  in  order  to  have  a  re- 
serve of  this  very  essential  item  to  meet  any 
future  sudden  Increase. 

Winter  combat  clothing.— A  winter  com- 
bat unit  consisu  of  trousers  and  Jackets. 
It  is  worn  by  the  armored  force  In  tanks 
and  combat  cars  and  Is  Issued  on  the  basis 
of  one  complete  outfit  per  man.  Replace- 
ment Is  required  annually  and  a  smAll  slock 
le  required  for  size  purposes.  Procurements 
have  been  as  follows:  Trousers,  293,307  pairs; 
Jackets.  293,307.  Total  manufacturing  cost 
was  $947,481. 

Herringbone  twill  clothing:  Some  months 
ago  the  War  Department  decided  to  change 
from  denim  clothing  and  Lssue  to  the  soldier 
a  herringbone  twill  garment  witli  a  military 
appearance  that  would  be  suitable  for  drill 
as  well  as  work  purpoies.  The  issue  of  this 
garment  has  just  been  Initiated  in  the  Third 
Ccrps  Area.  It  Is  contemplated  that  all 
Stocks  of  denim  clothing  on  hand  in  a  ccrps 
area  be  used  up  before  any  Issues  of  her- 
ringbone twill  clothing  are  made. 

To  completely  equip  an  army  of  2.000,000 
men  and  maintain  them  for  1  year  with  this 
garment  will  require  stocks  of  one-  and  two- 
piece  suits  totaling  11,000000  complete  out- 
fits. This  quantity  Is  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  three  complete  outfits  per  man,  replace- 
ment of  one  outfit  per  man  during  the  year, 
and  a  stock  of  3,000,000  units  for  stock  and 
size  purposes. 

The  Army  is  in  the  process  of  procuring 
the  necessary  stocks  to  equip  and  maintain 
the  authorized  force  lor  a  period  of  1  year. 


Ctu-rent  cost  of  these  pprments  is  a-  fol- 
lows; Suite,  one-piece.  $3  01,  jacke:-,  *■!  I'l; 
and  trousers,  $1.68. 

Socks  arc  Issued  on  the  bask  of  9  pau-s 
per  enlisted  man.  with  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  very  heavy  scKks  in  the  cold-climate 
areas.  During  the  first  year  a  man  is  in  the 
service.  8  additional  pairs  of  socks  will  be 
required  as  replacements.  During  the  sec- 
ond year  in  the  service  it  is  tstimat<d  that 
he  will  require  18  pairs  of  socks.  Stock  is 
required  for  stock  and  size  purposes. 

Total  procurements  to  date  4re  77.921.897 
pairs  of  all  typos  of  socks  at  a  total  cost  of 
$15,303,705,  This  includes  cotton  and  wcxjlen 
socks  and  sl^ic  special  types  of  socks  for  cold- 
cUmate  areas.  For  an  Army  of  2  OOO.OOO  men 
for  2  years.  18  pairs  of  socks  per  man  per  year 
would  be  72,000.000  pairs  of  socks.  The  bal- 
ance is  In  special -type  socks  for  the  Arctic 
and  a   pipe-line   reserve. 

During  the  recent  maneuvers  the  mortality 
of  woolen  socks  was  very  heavy.  An  Infantry 
soldier  cannot  march  in  socks  with  holes  In 
them  as  blisters  and  sore  feet  result. 

Underwear:  Prcxrurements  Of  underwear 
during  fiscal  years  1941  and  194^  have  been  as 
follows : 

Item;  Quantitjf  Cost 

Drawers,     cot- 
ton, shorts.  32,546.414  fO   275.  363 
Undershirts. 

cotton 33.262,736  6,414.092 

Drawers, 

woolen 14,435,193  15  868.294 

Undershirts. 

woolen 14,438.121  16   145,  590 

Each  enlisted  man  is  authorised  seven  suits 
Of  underwear  within  the  continental  United 
States  and  eight  suits  in  the  tropics.  This 
means  that  if  the  er.li.sted  man  Is  lucky  wAl. 
his  laundry  he  gels  a  change  of  und^iwear 
every  2  or  3  days.  The  allowance  may  he 
drawn  in  either  cotton  or  woolen.  Complete 
replacement  is  required  each  year.  One-half 
of  the  initial  allowance  must  be  maintained 
In  stock  lor  size  purposes  an<J  to  cover  tbe 
period  when  Industry  can  convert  dollars  into 
garments. 

The  foregoing  prccurementa  represetit  ac- 
tual requirements  for  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942.  except  In  the  case  cf  the  woolen  under- 
wear. In  the  excepted  case  4,000.0(30  of 
each  of  these  garments  were  provided  for 
under  the  $175,000,000  program. 

The  requirement  of  drawers,  cotton,  shorts 
may  be  broken  down  as  follcrwfe: 

Initial  Issue- 11,000,000 

Replacement- ^—  15,  600,  000 

Pipe-line  stock 5,500,000 


Total- 


32.100.000 


During  the  initial  stages  oC  mobilization, 
the  troops  dctnandef*  woolen  underwear  in 
accordance  with  authorized  allowances.  This 
item  cannot  be  procured  on  sliort  notice,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  purchase  all  available 
commercial  stocks  of  heavy  underwear,  in- 
cluding luiion  suits.  Among  Euch  purchases 
were  the  following  union  suits  made  from 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co,:  December  7,  1940, 
228,368,  each  at  71  cents  per  garment;  De- 
cember 16,  1940,  100,504.  each  at  68  cents  per 
garment. 

A  total  of  13,050,000  flannel  phh-ts  has  been 
procured  at  a  manufacturing  cost  cf  t9.- 
080,000.  the  Government  *furn^sh:ng  the  ma- 
terial to  the  manufacturer.  Each  man  is 
made  an  Initial  Issue  of  two  thirls.  Hi-  will 
also  wear  out  an  additional  two  shirts  each 
year.  There  have  been  made  to  date  initial 
Issues  of  4,100,000  shirts.  Aa  additional  5.- 
500  000  shirts  will  be  worn  out!  over  the  2-ycar 
period.  The  balance  of  3  OOOJOOO  shirts  .s  In 
the  pipe  line  of  supply  cerryiag  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer,  In  depots,  ard 
sufficient  stock  in  posts,  camps,  ard  stations 

to  properly  fit  the  soldier.  A  total  '  {  41  - 
500,000  yards  of  shirting  flannel  has  bp<  ::  ;  '  - 
cured,  due  or   under  contract   or   Is   m  the 
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proc<-~  of  pr  I'urcment.  It  toki  '  1';  viris 
of  cloth  to  make  a  shirt.  This  reserve  of 
Bhlrtir.k-'  fl.inr.cl  is  one  of  the  Items  laid  In 
undr  the  critical  program  to  provide  a  re- 
WT".  ■■  f  sxi.Tlcient  cloth  to  equip  an  arniy  of 
3.2''Ol'>)  n.cn.  Contracts  for  this  i-'-.r,  run 
until  r.ext  September 

Shirts,  cottcn.  khaki:  Th>  I't'm  i.s  i-v-u^^d 
on  the  ba>^ls  of  four  per  n.l'-ti  d  ni;i:i  ir.  th- 
United  States  and  five  per  rril-.-t'd  nwn:  Ir. 
the  tropics.  One  addit;  :.;u  tarn.. nt  mii-' 
be  provided  f''>r  m^-ntei. .ir.ro  m  th-'  Ui.;''  ri 
State.s  ai.fl  r;vr  acid;'.;  r..il  in  the  tr.,p;c^  i  r 
all -year  w>-<ir 

Pnx  ur.  ;:;.  !.•-   •      da'f   total    16  880  828   ^ar- 
rr.^'t".'-  at  a  nKit.u:  .i'~' '.;r!n<  r  )-t  cf  $10  605  457 
Thfv'     may     be     lurihei'     broken     d'  wr.     as 
folU'W' 

Initial  ;>-si;,  s a    386    340 

R-'fjlarcnv:-.";    3   6i")  COO 

Re.scrve    ui-der    tl.f    $175  000  000 

pri  i:rarn ^  . .    2  0' '5  000 

Plpe-li-.e     ?»    ck 2    7J'.*   488 

M.'^ti;''  fur  Th.-  item  i,-  l-.'Ufd  to  tuir-fs 
and  t.,  a  i::n;ted  r.iitnber  of  e:;U.>tt'd  men 
stationed  m  tlio  coid  climate  area.s 

A  total  of  20  512  jiairs  of  fur  niitton.s.  at  an 
averavie  co<t  c,;  fI3  84.  wa.<  procured  m  the 
fi.s<-al  vr.ir  li>41  N  )  additi.iiial  pr^  .curement-; 
are  cc:i;'e;T.p;,i*ed  durir.k;  the  current  fl.--ral 
year 

Prrcur"nn':.t.s  of  k^liVe.s  f  r  fiscal  years  1941 
and  1342  ha\  •  been  a^  fellows : 


U.m 

Quantity' 

Cost  o( 
procure 

Av.r 
a»ri- 

4.  -.M.  »'. 

ment 

prie( 

(i!.  \i    .   eather,  heavy  .  .. 

■^4,  'J*  ,  "^Tu 

J1.017 

(li  \   -    txrs»hide.  rtdiiiF, 

III:.     1         .        .. 

a-,  m:( 

l.-T','.  -(.1 

J  1-1 

CiioVis.  horsfhide,  ridinf!. 

unltnttl  

1.  ■"  t. :-( • 

l,'-<l.  .'vJ^. 

1  '--- 

OloVe.s,  Wool,  olive  drab... 

1.,  1  .'.  :»t 

4.  'v'o.  TiiT 

.  T  ■" 

(Sloves,  ((.ttoti.  white 

Co.tHNI 

21.  XV> 

.3> 

Gloves.  nio<-ha  

w,  mil 

i2>t.  r> 

1.  52»i 

All  of  the  above  ploves,  with  the  exceptirn 
of  clttvi's  cotto:-.,  white  and  gloves,  mocha, 
with  contract.',  runr.mg  until  next  Jur.e,  rep- 
resent requirements  for  last  year,  thi.s  year, 
end   next   year. 

These  g;o\es  ir.ay  be  broken  down  into  com- 
ponent.s  fcr  requirement.*  For  example, 
gloves,  wool,  O  D  :  Initial  l.ssue,  1.865910; 
mainter.ancc.  1,650  000;  stock  for  size  pur- 
po.sefi  667  27:3;  procurements  uiider  the  $175,- 
OlH)  0(H;>  pr-trram,  1956  601;  total,  6.13LV734 
pairs 

B.-rrack  and  ftrl:!  ba^*  The  barrack  bag 
is  is,';ut  d  I  n  the  b.;  :>  of  tw  ^  per  e:;listf d  ma:;. 
Iri  the  barracks  ai.rl  ii;  the  cantor.mAents.  it  Is 
litlli^i^d  to  ho'.d  soiled  clothmc  Durif.i; 
chat-ees  of  stations  ar.d  on  other  occa.'^i.^r.';  it 
I.s  utilL^ed  by  the  soldier  to  hold  all  of  the 
cloth!:. ij  iv-t  bv'.y.z  w.  rn  by  him  Of,?  ba? 
poes  to  the  lau!:c!rv  wi'h.  th.e  dirty  c'.o'hes, 
and   th,e  other  ba  •  is  r«na:ned  by  th.e  sr'.ci.er. 

One  a.1(l:';or.:i;  hac  mu^t  bo  prov.d.^d  a-  re- 
placeir,ent  'h.e  fi.-^-  ve_\T  and  two  add;t  i.^n.il 
tacs  a.s  repl.u-e;-.v.'::t  m  the  seco::ri  year  The 
Foldier  ub.er.  d:'--c!;,iri;ed  take*  one  ba^;  hc^me 
wi'h.    h, Ti 

It.l'i.'l  is.s-,:;-  :i:-.i  :v,  '.i::'e::a;'.re  re'i\i:renie::*s 
for  ;i-v'  1  years  1:'41  ;uul  l'M2  to'al  5  6"0  0"0 
ba.>  .A  s:T-,a:;  st  ck  is  necessary  ti-  ir.eet  s"or- 
p!y  requirements  a:c)  pr:v:de  a  ca!Ty-o:-.\r 
vin'i!  f.-c:-.]  ye.ir  1;'"'4.^  fur.ds  c^n  be  ccrvefe.i 
Into  s'ock 

As  rf  N  v-^n^b-r  12  1041  depot  stocks  on 
barrack   b-.cs   :ota.-d    1.037  691,' 

B.igs,  i.i:,\a-  n:.;-  Th:.-  IS  m  re  ,l.'y  a 
modified  h.iver.-ack  It  i.s  i.^v-ued  to  m^cha- 
nijed  troops,  to  the  S.gna!  Ccrps,  to  ctE.-er--, 
warra:-,:  c  fT:.  r^,  nurscs,  ,t.v  Approximately 
50  p.rcei.'  .f  the  entire  A::ny  is  i.-sned  th.s 
Itfio.  .Appr.  x,m.;:.  :v  .i.e-half  of  the  b,:;:-  m 
use  w  1  ;  rt  quire  rt  pi  ct  ir.eiit  each.  year. 

A  t.-a:  of  l'J77(":6  fcac-  Held  has  btfn 
procured   a:   a   t^  t.d   co-t  oi   $i  253.594,     Th.s 


Stock  Issufflctent  •-  meet  requirements  during 
fi'^^cal  years  1941  and  1942 

Leggings:  Lctt^me.s  are  issued  on  the  basis 
of  1  per  enlisted  man  in  the  United  States 
and  2  per  enli,sted  man  in  the  Tropics,  Pro- 
curements to  date  total  9,037.222  pairs  at  a 
c-,-r  of  S6  331.858, 

Thi=  procurement  may  be  broken  down  as 
follows: 

•  Pans 

Ii.itlal  issue 2  152,972 

ll.placfment 4,  819  250 

P;o-urer:-.ents     under     the     $175.- 

OCO.OOO  progri'.m 2   115,000 

T   •..! 9.087.222 

It  ha.-  been  iiece.-bary  to  use  the  reserve  in 
tlie  $175,000000  program  as  stock  for  size 
purpote-,  as  this  article  L-  extremely  difficult 
tT  procure  because  of  the  shortage  iii  duck, 
out  cf  \vh;ch  it  i.s  manufactured. 

The  n:a.:.'e:ianre  on  this  item  is  very  high, 
be.ne  200  p'rrent  a  year.  In  order  that  the 
.'o:d  er  m,iy  have  a  .-eiviceable  pair  cf  leggings 
a'  ti;  t,:r.e-.  the  allowance  will  be  increased 
to  2  ])•:•:  man  throughout  the  Army  as  soon 
as  -tuoks  en  hand  will  permit 

N'ckt:--  During  the  year  each  enlisted 
man  \\\'.l  receive  four  cottcn  khaki  neckties 
and  three  bl.tck  neckties  m  the  L'nited  States 
and  eiiih:  cotton  khaki  i.eck'ies  in  the 
Tropics 

Procurement  to  date,  cystine  S2  C08.855.  are 
as    foU.iWs 

Necktie.s,    cotton,    kiuikl 10   522   407 

Neckties,  black 8,465.346 

H  ir.dkerchiefs:  E  ich  en!:-"ed  man  receives 
6  h.in  ikerclnefs  ui)  r.  h;?.  entry  into  the 
milrarv  service  Six  additional  handker- 
chief- are  requ.red  for  replacement  during 
tlie  fir^:  y-ar  Dunns;  earh  year  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  total  of  12  l.anclkerchiefs  per 
man   will    be    required 

Procuremen's  to  date  tc  tal  29  077,019,  at  a 
total  c..ist  (if  «1  367  520  Th.e  CiUantlty  pro- 
cured Is  slightly  less  than  2  years'  require- 
mier.t- 

T.wels  .Ar'u.il  prO'.  uren-,e:.:s  clunr.g  fiscal 
years  1941  and  1942  linve  been  as  fo'.l.w-- 

TowcLs.  ba'h.  8.553  039    $2   427  317 

Towels,  buck,  13  341843 1    27,'   362 

T;  tal 3.  706,  679 

The  basis  cf  issue  f^r  t' wcl=  bath,  is  one 
p^'T  enlis'ed  nian  and  two  ;>.r  f.ving  cadet  at 
the  Ti:r.e  rf  erili-'n^ni:  T  wel^:,  huck,  are 
l.-'ued  at  the  rate  of  tw^  [ic:-  enlisted  man 
and  flyin?  cadet,  plus  f,  -.ir  for  bakers  and 
co'^k-  The  Go\prnment  also  provides  main- 
tenanre  on  huok  towel^,  makins  the  aver- 
n:'-^  issijo  per  ye.ir  f  ur  towels  per  man  and 
fiym-  cadet 

The  'r  curenient  of  trwe's  bath.  In  excess 
of  !n:t;al  l.=sues  is  to  provide  for  resales. 
V  TV  laree  quantities  of  this  Item  have  been 
ar.d  are  being  sold  to  all  r.ink=  m  the  mill- 
tarv  service,  t% 

D  -k  ft-.  Id  Th.e  allowances  of  these  Items 
aie  as  fj'.'.-ws: 

Desks,  fidd  ,'=m.^.ll,  one  for  company,  troop, 
b.i'tcry,  or  similar  organization. 

De-ks  field,  large,  one  for  regiment,  bat- 
t;^^  en      r  similar  organization. 

T  provide  Initial  issues  to  the  Army  as 
cu  rr  ntly  organized  will  req  ire  the  follow- 
in:;  quantities; 

Desks,  field,  small 10.000 

Disks,  field,  large- 6,000 

Actually,  there  h.ave  been  procured  a  total 
cf  10,000  "desks,  field,  smiUl.  and  6,600  d^sks. 
fi-'.d.  large, 

I'  IS  anticipated  th.-.t  some  additional  pro- 
curements niu-t  be  made  to  provide  for  the 
n-.vc  "s.'.rv  r.:.!,r.' en.inoe, 

R  c<  :.t  procurements  fcr  these  items  were 
a*    th.-'  fallowing  prices: 

De^ks    field.  smaU.  e.\' h S:5,  16 

D.k-    Held.  !ar_;e.  each 18,59 


Parkas:  A  pfrka  1-  a  varment  required  In 
cold-climate  artas  for  protection  against  mois- 
ture, as  well  as  extreme  cold.  In  general, 
there  Is  a  fur  I  ype  for  protection  against  cold 
or  a  rubberized  type  fcr  protection  against 
moisture. 

Initially,  th(  fur  parka  was  procured  from 
com.mercial  soi  irces  and  issued  to  the  trcH:.ps. 
as  this  is  the  type  used  by  the  natives  of 
Alaska.  Its  pi  Jcurement  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  irabil  Ity  to  obtain  military  require- 
ments, the  hi!  h"  cost  per  unit,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Arm]  has  developed  a  suitable  in- 
expensive type  A  total  of  2,815  fur  parkas 
was  procured  a  ;  an  average  unit  cost  of  $98  05. 

Current  issu  :-s  of  parkas  are  limited  to  the 
following  typei  : 
Parka,     doubl  1     texture,     rubberized, 

each - $3.  53 

Parka,  ski,  each . 7  15 

Parka.  reversiUe,  fur-trimmed,  each..  13,50 

Each  lndivi(  ual  In   the   cold  climate  area 
Is  Issued  a  parka,  rubberized,   and   a  parka, 
fur   trimmed.     The  parka,   ski.  *ls   for  Issue 
to  the  ski  tra|ops  for  experimental  trs^tn.ing.. 
In  the  United  States.  '     ' 

Jackets,  flelc  :  This  Is  a  new  Item  of  cloth- 
ing especially  designed  for  wear  In  the  field. 
It  provides  bith  for  comfort  and  military 
appearance.  t  replaces  one  of  the  coats, 
wool,  formerly  Issued. 

Procuremen  s  to  date  total  4.328.343  gar- 
ments, at  a  manufacturing  cost  of  $7,590,498, 
Because  of  thei popularity  of  this  garment  and 
the  extent  of  its  u-se  It  now  appears  likely 
that  100-perctnt  replacement  will  be  re- 
quired annually. 

Due  to  limlttd  production  of  wind-resistant 
cloth,  which  constitutes  the  outer  portion  of 
the  garment,  fthe  Quartermaster  Corps  has 
as  yet  been  ur«ible  to  procure  sufficient  stocks 
for  size  purposes  and  reserves.  Some  addi- 
tional procure  nents  of  the  , Item  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  cl)th  now  on  contract  becomes 
available. 

Tablewear:  The  "loUowlng  tabulation 
shows  the  amount  of  tableware  purchased 
for  use  in  posts,  camps,  and  stations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941. 


Iten 


Knive.s,  table,  C 
Knives  table,  N 

Forks,  tabic.  C. 
Forks,  table,  N. 

Spoons,  table,  C 
Spoons,  table;  X 


I.S. 


Sixxm?.  tea,  C. 
Stwons.  tea.  \. 


I 


Total  (pito  s) 


the 


ii 


The  above 
ponents  of  t 

Toques,  wc 
gear  designed 
climates.     A 
procured  for 
new  steel  heli^et 
latter  purposi 
159,953    toque 
average  cost  c 
Of  $118,365. 

Organs  and 
and   Issued  01 
Total  initial 
procurements 

The  Army 
t\-pe  of  hymnal 
kinds  of  sets 
These    sets 
ranging  from 
upon  the  type 

In  addition 
Army-Navy  h; 
a  unit  cost  of 


R.  S. 
s 


R.  S 

s 


Amount       Subtotal 


2, 024.  7G0 
383,711 


34»\  l*«) 
1,  in,  760 


44<'.,  IS(J 
1,  ?24,  7w; 


38*1.00(1 
1,  &H,  7(A.) 


2.  4(iS,  471 
2,O70.S4O 
1.970,546 
2.014,760 


f,  4t'.4,  yi7 


tems  are  also  Issued   as  com- 

outflts,  officers'  mess. 

This  is  a  new  piece  of  head- 

for  Issue  and  wear  In  very  cold 

ijmited  number  have  also  been 

jue  and  to  be  worn  under  the 

M-1.    Procurement  for  the 

is  experimental,     A   total   of 

has    been    purchased,    at    an 

74  cents  each,  and  a  total  cost 

hymnals:  Organs  are  procured 

the,  basis  of  1  per  chaplain. 

requirements  are  2.000.    To  date 

of  this  Item  amount  to  1.890. 

never  paid  $39  each  for  any 

There  are  several  different 

containing  150  volumes  each. 

been    procured    at    prices 

$18  to  $29  per  set.  depending 


1  as 


hive» 


to  these  sets,  a  total  of  128,528 
mnals  has  been  purchased  at 
62  cents  each. 


APPEXDIX   T<)  Tin:   COXCPES^^IOX.VE  PECOPD 


A.V^.'^O 


Appropriation,   Army   transportation,  animal 

Fiscal  year  1941.  funds  expended 

'    for  the  following  purposes $2,345,951 

Cleaning  and  preserving  ma- 
terials, blades  and  miscel- 
laneous repair  parts 1.000.  181 

8,728  hand  carts 235.677 

Hand  trucks,  etc 1.107 

Medical  carts  and  ambu- 
lances  14. 100 

3.179  saddles,  military,  Phil- 
lips'. M-1936. 316,  963 

3,500   saddles.    Phillips*   pack, 

cargo 309.105 

4,  000  saddles.  Phillips',  pack. 
Cavalry 307.  594 

Modification    of    17.245    rifle 

scabbards 26,630 

Miscellaneous  Items — boxes, 
ration;  machines,  horse 
clipping,  etc • 134.594 

Appropriated   for  the   fiscal  year 

1942 $1.  143, 105 


400. 

472 

240 

000 

9. 

376 

41 

063 

45 

044 

Fiscal  year  1942  funds  expended 
for  the  following  purposes: 

Cleaning  and  preserving  ma- 
terials, blades,  and  miscel- 
laneous repair  parts 

1.967  saddles.  Phillips'  pack, 
cargo;  and  777  saddles. 
Phillips'  pack,  cavalry 

100  bags,  water,  pack,  mule; 
and  186  tanks,  watering 

Modification  of  3,125  saddles, 
McClellan.  Field  Artillery.. 

Modification  of  3.428  saddles, 
McClellan.  Cavalry 


Unexpended  balance 407,150 

The  Phillips'  pack  saddles  are  a  replace- 
ment for  the  old  Aparcjos  which  were  used 
In  World  War  No,  1.  The  old  Aparejos  re- 
quired skilled  packers  while  the  Phillips'  pack 
saddles  can  be  packed  by  the  aver.ge  en- 
listed man.  The  pack  equipment  is  designed 
for  mountain  use.  in  places  Inaccessible  by 
motor  elements.  The  McClellan  saddles  pur- 
chased during  the  last  war  are  still  being 
used  However,  it  is  necessary  to  modernize 
them  and  bring  them  up  to  date. 

Boots:  There  are  several  varieties  of  boots 
Issued  to  the  different  components  of  the 
Army.  The  quantities  procured  fcr  2  years' 
requirements  and  the  purposes  for  which 
Issued   are   as  Uidicated  below: 


Item 


Boots,  leather 

Oversh<j«s.  arctic 

Bo(>i.<-,  rubber,  hip.  and 

knee 

Shoo  pars 

Shoo.s.  felt 

Bool-«,  ski 


Quantity  | 
procured  I 


Cost 


502.  244  K  2nR.  664> 

2,  949,  56X  6, 919.  lO.S 

I 

606,000  1, '.44.  200 

146,344  Ot*-.  fif4 

23.  l.*i>4  93.  79l» 

49.  290,  S74.  964 


Average 
cost 

r.4« 
2.35 

3.04 
4.  :«•. 

4.li,S 

7,01 

Boots,  leather,  are  Issued  In  lieu  of  shoes, 
service  on  the  basis  of  two  pairs  per  enlisted 
man  In  animal  units  except  pack  units.  Field 
Artillery,  and  to  troops  in  Alaskan  and  north- 
east bases,  exckidlng  Iceland 

Overshoes,  arctic,  are  Issued  on  the  basis  of 
one  pair  per  enlisted  man.  with  a  replacement 
factor  of  50  percent  the  first  year. 

Boots,  rubber,  hip,  and  knee,  are  Issued  on 
the  basis  of  one  pair  per  enlisted  man  In  fire- 
truck  and  hose  companies,  and  one  pair  per 
enlisted  man  of  quartermaster  regimeiu  re- 
mounts, and  others  when  approved  by  the 
corps  area  or  department  commander. 

Shoe  pacs  are  issued  In  all  areas  In  Alaskan 
and  northeast  bases,  excluding  Iceland,  and 
to  the  ski  and  snowshoe  patrol  troops  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

Shoes,  felt,  are  Issued  to  all  troops  In  Alas- 
kan bases  and  northeast  bases   during   the 


fisc^d  year  1941.  but  have  been  discontinued 
as  an  Item  of  istue  during  fiscal  year  1942, 

Boots,  ski.  are  issued  In  northeast  outlying 
bases,  excluding  Iceland  and  also  to  39  per- 
cent of  the  manpower  In  Alaska.  A  limited 
quantity  Is  also  Issued  to  ski  and  snowshoe 
patrols  in   continental  United  States. 

The  procurements  of  the  principal  cloths 
to  date  have  been  as  follows: 

Melton,  32-cuuce  overcoating,  14.987.060 
yards.  $36,916,641, 

Serge.  18-cruncc  wool,  light  and  dark.  61- 
855,469  yards,  $175,369,025. 

Shirting,  flannel,  41,450,000  yards.  $74,391.- 
356. 

Khaki.  82-ounce.  or  substitutes  therefor. 
141,047.000  yards.  $66  043,485. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal 
basic  fabrics  required  to  clothe  and  equip 
the  Army.  Linings  and  minor  cloths,  com- 
monly known  as  findings,  are  required  in  sub- 
stantial quantities  to  provide  linings,  pockets, 
etc.,  for  overcoats,  field  jackets,  mackinaws. 
combat  clothing,  and  practically  every  type 
cf  garment. 

For  the  manufacture  of  items  requiring  th2 
cl  th  mentioned  above  the  following  quanti- 
ties have  been  used: 

Melton,  overcoating  <for  overcoats  and 
mackinaws).  14.421.000  yards. 

Serge.  18-Gunce  dor  caps,  coats,  and  trous- 
ers). 31.339,000  yards 

Shirting,  flannel  (for  shirts  and  lining  of 
field  jackets),  23,431W0  yards. 

Khaki.  8J2-ounce  (for  caps,  shirts,  trousers, 
breeches,  and  neckties).  80.052.000  yards. 

Tlie  balance  on  hand  and  the  remaining 
to  be  procured  will  constitute  the  critical 
reserve  for  cloth  for  an  army  of  3.200,000 

Coats.  WCX31,  service. — This  item  Is  issued 
on  the  basis  of  one  per  enlisted  man  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  flrst  year  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  men  require 
replacement  of  coats.  During  the  second 
year  complete  replacement  must  be  made. 

Procurements  to  date  have  totaled  6.467.- 
411  garments  at  a  manufacturing  cost  of 
$23,619,407. 

These  procurements  may  be  broken  down 
as  follows: 

Garments 

Initial  Lssues  to  new  men 1,865,910 

Replacements 1.  415.  591 

Pipe-Une  stock  for  size  purposes..   1,865.910 
Reserve  procured  under  the  $175.- 

000.000    program.. _  1,500,000 


Total 6,  647,  411 

Bags,  sleeping,  are  Issued  to  all  military 
personnel  In  the  cold-climate  areas.  It  is 
necessary  for  sleeping  purposes  whenever  an 
Individual  leaves  his  permanent  quarters. 
Tliey  are  also  being  Issued  to  the  Fourth 
Armored  Division  at  Pine  Camp.  New  York, 
and  to  ski  and  snowshoe  troops  in  conti- 
nental United  States  for  training  purposes. 

A  total  of  81.438  sleeping  bags  has  been 
procured  at  a  net  cost  of  $1,943,885. 

Rolls,  bedding:  This  Item  Is  Issued  to  each 
officer,  warrant  officer,  and  nurse,  and  Is  uti- 
lized by  them  whenever  away  from  barracks 
or  cantonments.  The  quantities  procured  to 
date  provide  for  Ini'ial  issue  only,  as  re- 
placement of  this  item  is  relatively  small. 

A  total  of  147.661  rolls,  bedding,  has  been 
procured  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,271,911. 

Clothing  allowances:  The  peace  monetary 
clothing  allowance  for  a  soldier  on  a  3-year 
basis  was  for  a  number  of  years  around  $200 
p»er  man.  In  fiscal  year  1938  this  allowance 
was  $215,62  on  a  3-year  basis,  or  $12582  on 
a  1-year  basis.  In  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940 
and  the  early  part  of  1941,  reductions  were 
made  In  these  monetary  allowances  due  to 
transfer  of  Items  to  a  free-issue  basis  and 
to  savings  accruing,  as  the  small  Army  then 
in  existence  were  mostly  In  permanent  garri- 
sons and  heavy  wear  on  clothing  only  occurred 
during  limited  maneuver  periods. 


The  present  Initial  allowance  fcr  clothing 
costs  $107  89  per  man  Maiutctance  for  1 
year  cost  $54  16,  or  a  total  cost  at  current 
prices  cf  $162  05  per  man  for  ttte  flrs-t  year 
that  he  is  in  the  service. 

Accurate  figures  are  not  yet  avBllable  as  to 
maintenance  costs  for  a  man  on  second  and 
third  years  on  current  mobilization.  How- 
ever, it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  for 
the  second  and  third  years  will  approximate 
$82  64  per  man  on  a  peace  basis. 

I  wish  to  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  procurements  except  in  the  case  if 
critical  Items  have  so  far  been  largely  upon 
a  peace  maintenance  basis  Should  It  be 
necessary  to  utilize  our  Army  for  shooting 
purposes  in  the  defense  of  our  country,  main- 
tenance requirements  immediately  will  be 
greatly  increased.  For  example, |  In  the  case 
of  trousers  (woolen)  a  man  only  gets  one  pair 
per  year  as  replacement  in  peaco.  but  in  war 
four  pairs  per  man  per  year  Hre  required 
for  maintenance.  Similar  conditions  exist 
for  most  of  the  items  of  clothing  and  equi- 
page I,  therefore,  deem  it  essential  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  tl|at  wherever 
practicable  savings  be  applied  la  those  ii^ms 
most  difficult  to  procure  In  building  up  stocks 
In  excess  of  peacetime  maintenance  require- 
ments. 

The  above  remarks  pertain  ojily  to  items 
procured  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  The 
other  Items  mentioned,  such  as  blood, 
watches,  soda  fountains,  thermometers,  etc, 
all  belong  to  other  branches  of  the  War 
Department. 

As  cf  OctolJer  31,  1941.  the  report  of  The 
Adjutant  General  shows  there- are  1.642.393 
officers  and  men  in  the  Army,  tThese  officers 
and  men  are  today  all  properly  equipped.  In 
addition  to  this,  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  selectees,  who  were  di.scharged 
a.s  over  age.  have  been  equipped  with  cloth- 
ing, most  of  which  went  home  with  them. 
With  the  critical  situation  confronting  this 
country  today.  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
as  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  if  I 
did  not  provide  not  only  the  clothing  neces- 
sary to  equip  our  present  Aimy  but  a  rea- 
sonable reserve  to  meet  a  poBsible  future 
need.  I  do  njpt  consider  that  any  overpro- 
curement*  have  been  made  I  would  very 
much  rather  be  criticized  for  being  liberal 
in  estimating  my  requirements  than  tc  :.:jd 
myself  in  a  position  with  an  Increased  Army 
wlth'no  clothing  or  shoes  to  lasue  to  thmi. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E    B    Gregoiiy 

Major  Gi  ne^al. 
The  Qnartermasrer  General. 


Lon   Folger 


MEMORIAL   ADDRESS 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF-E  NT.a^TIVES 


Wcdiu-idav.  Jir  c  :  "^    H-41 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  scMcr  at 
Hon.  Lon  Folger.  late  a  Rt ;  :e^t  :.ia- :ve 
from  the  State  of  North  C:    :..  .i 

M:  BONNER  .Mr  P;:  ak'- r,  .^rrvire  In 
Congress  is  a  supreme  privilege  ::)  ihr-^e 
days  when  forces  of  aggression  arp  scf  Ic- 
ing to  stamp  out  democratic  frcf  dorr.."?. 
No  man  ever  prized  thar  rr:v;l-c  •  nrre 
highly  than  did  Ai.on70  Dill*.f:d  Folcer. 
This  is  one  of  many  reasons  why  North 


I 
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Carnlina  f-^eh  sn  k''' nly  i's  I-'s?  at 
untime'.v  (:•   /l: 

LoN  P'oiGKH  b:.  iiKh'  !')  C'^ncrf.-s  from    ■ 
the  Fif'h  N'  :-!i  Cue  iina  D..-nirt  a  hich    i 
cone  pt  (if  {.'libiu-  -t-r\u'''.     It  was  a  con-    I 
cept  !h  1'  fi:ir.  r-r(  cni/'d  and  nrver  mm-    ' 
Imi:'/ cl  -hv  riu*:«'S  ar.d  rt-pnnsibilitif-s  of 
tiiiv-f  wV.'i  w   lild    icpresen'   th-   people. 
I:  \v  i*-  a  rc.nct  p'  b'rn  no*  alone  of  thenry 
a:ui  prini-ipie.  but  of  vsa:.-  of  ardent,  d"- 
\i  :ed  srvMct'  to  hi>  commuiii'y.  his  St.ue. 
and  hi-  roun'iy. 

LoN  FoLCKR  was  b(  rn  to  be  a  p(,lit:c:an. 
Inhf  i>n*  in  h's  charac'-^r  w-re  these  rare 
and  imd- fina'';h>  quahtus  which  mad-  his 
ffllowmcn  '.  ke  ar^.d  trv.~t  h;:r..  F-'W  men 
are  naturally  .  i^;d-  w.  d  'o  be  It  aders.  but 
LoN  Foi.r.ER  was  (  nt  cf  th'  .-t   f<  w 

Of  small  momenf.  pt-rhaps.  but  clearly 
ind:cativf  of  the  c  nfidcnce  that  LoN 
Fot.cEF,  in-;".nc';vtly  ;n.-t;!ltd  m  all  h^^  nit  t 
IS  the  ea.-e  wi'h  which  h-^  bani>h'.'d  f'-r- 
mality  from  h.urnan  relation-hiip.  Aft*  r 
the  fir>i  m-  t-tmi:,  no  one  would  th^tik  t  f 
rall'.r.i:  hirn  ;iny thine  but  "Lcn  "  And 
familiariiy  wi'h  Lon  Fdixfr  ni'.er  bi'^i 
anythir.,'  bu'  L:rtart_r  r^•^pect.  admiration, 
and  ]:;'.'■ 

Lon  FouiER  ra-ver  soupht  approwil. 
Hi.>  chaia;.'!!r.  his  intet;rity.  his  und-'r- 
stand  r-ix.  his  sNmpathy,  and  his  inr.ate 
fr:  iidl.ncss  always  comniand'd  it. 

From  his  railip-t  d  iy>  m  coll-  eo,  eroups 
of  all  kiiuls  ->  'uht  lam  ou'  a:u;  a>k  d  the 
b<  o.efi;  (t  1;;.-  coun.sel  and  Uad-r-l^-.p. 
Sucli  I'QUots  he  nover  rt;::aidtd  iKh'ly; 
nor  d".d  hf  i\ti  .-iv.rk  a  job  opiC-j  under- 
taken 

In  h;>  p;ac'!f:  of  hw.  it  wa-  only  nat- 
ural tl-..:'  h''  >h  uild  Qu:ikly  nn  ve  to  the 
forrinni'  I  r  h.i^  prol;  ->:i^n.  As  he  niovt-d 
withm  hi.-  c  :r.::van;:y  it  was  inovitable 
th.a;  he  .-ho.uld  a-.->unu'  an  importai:i'  role 
in  i?.--  i,:r.c; .  n.v  A,>  hf  watched  the 
prcw'h  i.  :  !:'.»■  o,  dy  politic  his  participa- 
tion m  r>  op.  :  .i: .un.-  b  'came  inocapable. 

Lon  FoicYK  s  !i->'  wa^  not  mtteoric. 
H'-  ■:!i  w  w.  h  lu-^  State  and  contnbuKd 
ruhly  to  its  growth,  Frw  wtre-  tha-  a.~- 
speets  of  its  acuit :-.-•.  in  wh.ch  h.'  (l:d 
not  at  some  tim-  .^orve. 

Y-ars  of  u:-.:l.-.i-i:'r>-;  woik  for  hi-  pai'y 
w>  rf  1-oncrrtt.ly  Noo^n./ed  with  all  iho 
t  riipl'.,i.v-,>  tile  p.ir  y  could  c'r.imaiid.  At 
th.e  t!nit>  of  his  dea'h  ho  was  iiot  only 
S'.  ivmi;  h.:^  p.-iilo  a->  C  )r.:rre--man  but 
fir  wa-;  al-o  srrviniz  his  ccwrrk-rs  as 
Nor'h  Carolina's  chairman  on  thr  D-,  mo- 
cra:;c  N.iiicnal  Cominitico. 

Lon  ForcFR.  like  all  humans,  wa.-  not 
Wi'hou;  iii.>  Ui .  kii!  s.-c.^.  But  r.tvtr  w-.  rr 
they  hidden  by  liypocri.-y  or  sh.ami.  Lon 
FoLGVR  coi:'d  a-k  p- ople  to  t.ike  h.mi  as 
tliry  found  him  and  nevor  fear  th.o  con- 
sequences, 

T,;ll.  Lin.c   l;ie  .-que  in  appearance,  his 

pei>onalr.  y  x>.as  pervaded  by  an  easy, 
droll  humo!  Quiet  and  unrutVied  he 
ciiild  sop  ir.t,^  ihe  center  of  th.e  mo-t 
heciic  oi  .>i;ua*ions  and  brm.:  order  out 
of  clMOv,  G.n'le  and  understandinii  to 
a  faul'.  lie  could  also  J)e  firm  and  im- 
mutablo  .^.s  stonr  ac;ainst  pressures  which 
r.an.._ie>,-t  d  h.;s  concept  of  the  n::ht. 
Scck;r>  of  uniair  advantage  received 
slv.u-t  shriit  at  ins  hands. 

Lon  Folger  lived  well— not  in  terms 
of  material  wealth,  but  in  lerms  cf  a 
ready  and  hearty  lauch.  a  host  of  f.rm 
and  loyal  friends,  a  hairpy  and  loving 
home. 


His  d^fifth  at  any  time  would  have  been 
a  tracedy.  But  coming  as  it  did  when 
he  was  only  approaching  the  fullness  of 
life  and  the  zenith  of  his  capacity  to 
serve,  the  loss  to  Nortii  Carolina  and 
the  Nation  was  irreparable  and  pro- 
found. But  lie  leaves  behind  hur.  per- 
haps the  supreme  achievement  attain- 
able by  any  m.m — a  shrine  of  love  and 
respect  of  all  wlio  knew  hmr. 


Action  Now  Is  Farm  Need 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.XPKS 


HON.  OVERTON  BROCKS 

If   I'  iflSIANA 

IN  the;  hou.~e  of  representatives 


Friday.  Suvcmb:r  2S,  1941 


EIOITOIM.XL    I'.iCyi    t::E    bHREVEPORT 
TIME.S 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ler.\e  to  cx't.  ::C:  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  includo  ih"  following  editorial  from  the 

Shroveport   Times: 

|F;v.ra  tiie  Shrevcport  Times) 

ACTION    NOW    IS    F.^RM    NEED 

T-.v  '.■  o.  ual  and  unexpected  farm  prob- 
!•  :r.  -•;,;,,  ;.ly  have  been  placed  before  Caddo 
;  :.  i  -.•:  p.orthwestern  Louisiana  parishes 
i.i.a  (.ah  will  have  to  be  met  with  prompt 
and  determined  action. 

One  l.s  the  disastrous  economic  plight  into 
winch  cotton  farmers,  particularly  in  Red 
Ko.rr,  De  Soto,  Natchitoches,  Sabine,  and 
Vt  rnon  Parishes  have  been  thrown  by  almost 
^complete  loss  of  their  crop.  The  other  is  the 
defense  food  planting  program  which  must 
be  planned  now  In  order  to  meet  the  known 
demands  of  cur  own  Nation,  England.  Rus- 
sia, and.  perhaps,  China,  through  1942. 

The  two  problems  definitely  arc  inter- 
twaud.  The  farmer  who  is  going  to  meet 
tlie  Federal  demands  for  more  meat,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  soybeans,  corn,  vegetables,  po- 
tatoes, fruit,  and  similar  products  In  1942 
than  ever  before  must  buy  more  fertilizer, 
more  seed,  do  more  plowing,  use  more  land, 
employ  mere  help,  feed  more  mules,  and  have 
mire  farm   machinery  than  ever  before.- 

It  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard,  unless  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  quick  relief  is  arranged, 
to  talk  to  farmers  in  cur  stricken  parishes 
about  expanding  everything  on  their  farms 
next  year  v/hen  they  literally,-  In  some  ca5es 
dii't  Icnow  where  the  next  meal  is  coming 
from  right  now. 

R  ri  River  f.T.nicr';.  under  normal  conditions, 
w  u!d  have  $250,000  right  now.  -feTBtead  cf 
cash,  they  have  debts.  The  same  acute  situ- 
ation applies  In  Vernon.  Sabine.  De  Soto,  and 
Natchitoches  Parishes 

Surplii-  Marketii-g  Ad'ninistration,  Federal 
S«^:u:;'y  Aj'^r.cv .  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, a:  :".  '.v,  ::..:  department  officials  have 
made  re.  rtwv.f- ■.■.■..■.: -.ons  to  Washington  for 
aui  But,  the  Journey  from  a  recommenda- 
ti  11  to  action  usually  is  long.  Certainly,  with 
the  billions  that  have  been  appropriated  for 
agriculture,  for  relief,  for  disaster  use,  there 
is  seme  Federal  agency  that  can  quickly 
guarantee  the  farmers  who  lost  virtually 
100  percent  cf  their  cotton  that  they  will, 
thrcuch  Icng-tfrni  Ic.ins,  be  able  to  go  ahead 
next  Vt  .ir  The.r  number  is  small,  but  their 
ncid  ir.i!>t   bo   ir.et   by  action  right  now,  and 


Th.'  F, 


Givernment  has  set  tremen- 


I    d.us   dtieii.-e-production  quotas  for  fikrmers 


lor  next  year^.  These  quotas  must  be  met 
)f  Hitler  is  ta  be  defeated.  The  fanner  who 
has  Lcen  ruined  by  a  1941  crop  failure  cant 
produce — much  less  increase  production — for 
1942  unless  tjis  present  debt  load  is  lessened 
quickly. 


4  H 

EXTE^ISION  OF  REMARKS 
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HOK.  HENRY  0.  T.MLE 

UP    lO'.VA 

IN  THE  HC^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  October  27.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  R  M  HALL.  CERRO  GORDO 
COUNTY  fARM  BUREAU.  MASON  CITY, 
IOWA 


Mr.  TAULE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  3'ears 
ago  the  late  Will  Rogers  said: 

With  all  1 16  hajrwire  ideas  we  have,  every 
once  in  a  V  hile  we  hit  on  a  good  one.  I 
was  d.5wn  tc  ti\e  Los  Angeles  livestock  show, 
and  1  saw  hese  hundreds  of  farmer  boys 
that  had  fattened  and  cared  for  a  calf,  or 
pig,  cr  sh(  ep,  themselves.  It's  a  thing 
called  the  4-  i  Club.  Scmebody  was  inspired 
when  they     ounded   that. 

Mr.  Spea  cer,  the  work  carried  on  un- 
der the  4-i :  banner  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bouncis  since  the  day  when  this 
plain-spckAi  philosopher  first  took  no- 
tice of  it.  frherc  are  now  approximately 
80.000  4-Ii  Clubs  with  a  million  and 
a  half  mcnbers  spread  throughout  the 
United  Sta  es,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska.  This 
vast  progr  im  is  sponsored  and  super- 
vised by  tie  Extension  Service  of  the 
Departmen:  of  Agriculture,  the  several 
State  agrii  ultural  colleges,  the  county 
farm  and  home  demonstration  agents, 
and  more  t  lan  150.000  volunteer  leaders. 
The  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  are 
provided  by  acts  of  Congress, 

Mr,  Spea  cer,  last  week  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  held  hearings  on 
H.  R.  4530.  4-H  boys  and  girls  from  all 
parts  of  ou-  country  were  invited  to  tes- 
tify. I  am  especially  proud  of  a  young 
friend  of  nine.  Mr.  Andrew  Bakke.  of 
Winncshiel  County,  Iowa,  my  home 
county,  wh)  won  for  himself  the  honor 
to  represent  the  4-H  Clubs  of  Iowa,  He 
was  an  exc  'llent  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee anc  the  large  audience  of  en- 
thusiastic 1  steners  who  had  met  to  show 
their  faith  n  4-H  Club  woik.  As  a  result 
of  these  heirings  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  enactment  of  H.  R.  4530, 
in  amende<  form,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending ;  he  opportunities  afforded 
through  4-  i  Club  membership  to  a  great- 
er number  of  our  rtlral  youth.  In  this 
connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  follow  ng  letter  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  November  24.  1941,  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Hsill.  president,  Cerro  Gordo 
County  Fa<m  Bureau.  Mason  City,  Iowa: 

NdvEMBER  24,  1941. 
Hon   Henry  O.  Talle. 

House  a'  R'-prcsentatives. 
De.a.'i  Mr    :allz:  I  have  Just  received  a  ccpy 
cf  H   R   45'  D.  a  bill  to  promote  the  national 
defense  anc    preparedness  through  the  fvir- 


APPEXDIX  TO  Till-:  C(^XrTRKS^I()XAL  RKCOKD 
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ther  development  of  the  4  H  Clubs  and  other 
extension  work  with  ruriti  y  juths,  and  for 
other  purposes 

It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  v,Tltten  ycu 
asking  an  increase  in  expenditures.  However. 
I  feel  that  the  greatest  crop  that  wc  have  in 
America  today  is  cur  beys  and  girls.  We  mtist 
help  provide  opportunities  for  these  young 
people.  Not  that  we  are  giving  them  any- 
thing, but  in  4-H  Club  work  we  give  the  boys 
and  girls  an  opportunity  to  work  and  learn. 
They  learn  to  woik  under  the  suptrvition  and 
guidance  cf  adult  leaders.  Hcwtver.  we  need 
additional  trained  help  In  this  field  and  for 
the  national  defense  and  future  of  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  nothing  is  of  greater  value 
than  to  provide  the  help  necessarj-  to  encour- 
age the  4-H  Club  boys  and  gir'.s. 

The  4-H  sKgan.  "To  win  without  bragging 
and  to  Ics^  without  squealing."  is  funda- 
mental in  a  democracy.  Their  goal,  "To  make 
the  Ijest  better,"  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
stir  Vive. 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  act  and  help  provide  the 
stimuli  to  help  young  p^tiple  to  help  them- 
selves to  think  through.  I  feel  that  this  is 
of  suflaclent  Importance  that  it  should  re- 
ceive consideration  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  particularly  true  because 
in  many  communities  where  we  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  children  the  farmers  are  the 
poorest.  These  communities  need  help  so 
that  every  boy  and  t^irl.  regardless  of  where 
they  are  t)orn,  whether  in  the  richest  or  the 
poorest  sect'.on  of  the  country,  will  have  equal 
opportunity  to  develop  a«  a  ritizen. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.  M    H.^LL, 
President,  Cerro  Gordo 

County  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  concur  in  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Hall  It  is  espe- 
cially important  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  history  that  we  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  our  efforts  to  build  up  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  standards  of 
America's  youth.  The  4-H  Clubs  have 
served  agriculture  and  the  Nation  well. 
They  have  furnished  a  balanced  program 
of  work,  education,  and  recreation  to 
more  than  8,000.000  boys  and  girls.  The 
rural  home  and  the  farmyard  have  be- 
come a  school  of  citizenship.  The  train- 
ing of  Head,  Heart,  Hand,  and  Health 
has  brought  not  only  improved  methods 
of  production  to  the  farming  population 
but  higher  grade  products,  better  living 
standards,  and  more  effective  citizenship 
to  the  Nation  as  a  w^Jiaie.  Such  a  move- 
ment should  command  the  wholehearted 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  American 
people. 


Farm  Prices 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS  [ 

OF  1 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEH 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  i^I-    REPRESENT ATIVTES 

Friday,  A'l  ;  -  ",  b<  r  28.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  GROUP  OF  FARMERS  OP 

SE\'ENTH  DI.-rHICT  C;l  K.^WA 


Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  S[  •  .'k-  r,  I  want  to 

correct,  the  erroneous  luta  Uiai  exists  in 


the  minds  of  a  few  of  my  colleagues  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  citizens,  especially 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  our  country, 
that  is  that  the  rise  in  farmer  prices  is 
almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  producer  of 
oats  receives  around  1  cent  per  pound 
for  the.  oats  he  markets  but  you  paid 
around  10  cents  per  pound  for  the  rolled 
oats  you  ate  for  breakfast  this  morning. 
The  same  is  true  of  Corn  Flakes.  Post 
Toasties,  Cream  o'  Wheat,  pancake  flour, 
and  most  all  other  breakfast  foods. 

Now,  take  meats:  The  hog  raiser  re- 
ceives today  about  10  C'r.-<  per  pound 
for  the  best  grade.  \\u  paid  from  35 
to  75  cents  per  pound  for  the  bacon  you 
ate  for  breakfast  this  morning.  The 
same  is  true  cf  most  everything  you  eat 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  every 
day  of  the  year. 

Then  you  ask,  Where  does  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  hving  come  in?  Ycu  will  find, 
after  just, a  little  investigation,  that  your 
higher  cost  of  living  is  caused  by  the 
higher  cost  of  processing,  transportation, 
and  merchandising,  caused  by  Govern- 
ment spending,  making  necessary  higher 
taxes,  higher  labor  costs,  and  higher  cost 
of  merchandising. 

In  fact,  the  rise  in  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  products  today  over  a 
year  ago  will  not  increase  the  living  cost 
of  the  average  American  family  over  10 
cents  per  day.  So  before  you  start 
cracking  down  on  farm  prices  with  a 
price-fixing  club.  I  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind  these  facts. 

A  group  of  farmers  in  the  Seventh 
District  of  Iowa,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  met  some  months  ago  to 
di.scuss  price  fixing.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted: 

1.  Farmers,  now  as  is  In  the  past: 

(a)  Want  only  fair  play;^ 

(b)  Are  woriting  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and, 

(c)  bo  uphold  defense  measures. 

2.  We  contend  the  creation  of,  and  the 
assumption  of  power  by  ""the  office  of  Price 
Fixer"  without  safeguard  of  policy  determina- 
tion by  Congress  is: 

(a)  An  abuse  of  power; 

(b)  An  undemocratic  approach  to  cur 
economic  and  social  problems,  and, 

(c)  Win  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
future. 

3.  We  further  contend  It  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  single  mind  to  rightly  ap- 
praise values  between  65,000,000  producers 
pnd  constuners.  each  venturing  their  own 
Judgment  on  their  own  investment  of  time, 
energy,  or  resources. 

4.  Because,  farmers,  as  producers  of  raw 
materials,  necessarily  live  in  thinly  popu- 
lated areas  and  deal  in  perishable  products 
that  demand  seasonable  turn-over,  we  hold 
that  no  price  fixer,  however  well  Inten- 
tloned,  can  make  arbitrary  decisions  without 
bringing   rural    bankruptcy. 

5.  All  Intelligent  surveys  recognize  that 
labor,  capital,  and  management  costs,  as 
well  as  costs  of  transportation,  processing, 
and  distribution  are  built  into  the  price  of 
any  finished  product:  however,  recent  press 
releases  and  proposed  legislation  clearly  In- 
dicate a  lack  of  understanding  of  these  ele- 
mentary' principles  of  price  structure  And 
we  contend  that  if  such  proposed  legislation 
is  enacted  into  law  it  will  provide  cause  for 
consumer  groups  to  charge  producers  of  raw 
materials  with  responsibility  for  price 
changes. 


e    \^'o  urge  Congress  to: 

w. )  Retain  its  constitutional  power  tr.  reg- 
ulate and  control  finance  and  commerce. 
•  (b)  Appoint  a  standing  cciiiniodity  com- 
mittee to  study,  hold  hearings,  and  make 
definite  recommendations  having  to  do  with 
price  adjustment  to  a  delegated  authority, 
with  such  safeguards  as  Congress  sees  fit 
and  necessary. 

(c)  Require  such  delegated  authority  to 
give  c<.implete  coverage  to  all  factors  m  price 
structure — labor,  capital,  management,  and 
Others — giving  particular  regard  to  possible 
discrimination  against,  or  favoritism  to,  cer- 
tain factors.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
resolution  sets  out  most  clearlj'  the  dati- 
gers  embodied  in  this  bill  now  Ijefuu  tie 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  bt;t,n  ^ho\Mi  by  able 
and  well-informed  Members  oi  C\  ii^-ress 
from  the  Republicau  as  well  as  lrL>m  the 
Democratic  side  of  this  Hou.'-e.  that  un- 
less the  safeguards  recommended  in  this 
resolution  are  incorporated  in  the  bill  by 
amendment,  it  should  be  sont  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  consideration 
and  perfection.  i 


The   Cloakroom 


I 

EXTENSION  OF  RLMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

...»     KA.NS.«.b 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI'.  LS 


Friday,  November  28.  1941 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  M:.  Speaker, 
Bullitt,  the  Near  East,  the  Pusdau,  and 
war — all  synchronize. 

Can  it  be  that  Walter  Winchell  is  using 
Jergen's  lotion  on  his  head? 

The  lease-lend  guns  and  those  of  the 
Aimy  and  Navy  are  getting  all  mix^d 
up.    Shoot  it. 

They  say  it  will  take  3.400  new  people 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  to  collect  the  S5 

auto  tax. 

Rural  Electrification  Adm.inistration  is 
flying  at  the  throat  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  claiming  that  the- 
dollar-a-year  men   from   private  power 
are  getting  the  copper. 

I  say  again — Iceland — and  <ita;:i — 
Dutch  Guiana — and  again — Africa — that 
no  American  boys  will  be  sent  to  foreign 
soil.  I 

A  declaration  of  war  would  get  fewer 
votes  today  than  any  other  time  since 
March  1.  Many  lease-lenders  are  sick 
of  it  now. 

At  a  recent  White  House  press  confer- 
ence— after  2  years  of  .subterfuBe.s — there 
was  a  lot  of  heat  about  a  magazine  lie. 

We  will  have  another  Army  deficiency 
in  the  billions  by  Febiuary  and  another 
lease-lend  by  March,  and  we  have  only 
started  to  spend. 

Price  control  a  kileton.  now  goes  to 
the  Senate  to  bt  Hi  ndersonized — ft  ^m  a 
House  that  knew  less  about  it  sf'fr  3 
days  of  debate. 

The  first  billion  of  hard-earned  moiuy 

that  goes  into  stamps  and  dtftnse  bonda 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRE>>ir>XAL  VS.rO 


RD 


CiiU-  ■>::  t)v  ci'  Tense  strikes. 

A  C'.'v  from  d.j'A-n  on  th*^  rv^fk,  ab'Ut 
to  bt  draftrd.  to'.d  the  b'"a:ci  h>>  \\i  i;:d 
rather  go  to  Canari.i  ;^:  i  »  r.h-^t  in  the 
British  Army  so  lie  \\^a;i:r/:  li.ive  to 
flphr. 

\'.''  have  had  cnly  fv  ■  ii-.f'-f '\"ior.=;  ^f 
Ir.Li ;  \' ntinnisfs  fro'-;-!  !::p  Ea."t  \n  our 
histo:-'.  — IMIT  :.:ir;  I'.m.  H  w...  v-r,  they 
are  more  dcvatiatinu  th;ir.  ih>-  J;;;;anese 
beetle. 

W:  h  !!v  C'-.'f  w'llii  h;:::y  up  ar.d 
c  ■;■•'.::•  .i  t  w  'rj-U-^anc!  G'':n;ar^.  >  klitTs 
!ii  \\  r,  u'.^i  fu*  !b.pm  to  w  .k  m  oir.  fac- 
tnr:.',  ::v.i\  t'>n  pT  'h--  d  f'n-'  .'-•rik('r5 
to  rur:--.;i',t'  •  hr  (■,n\oy.->  at  sal.'r  p,,v 

P.'id  :ph  H^  ss  paracliut'ci  ir.'  Er.e- 
larv;  M-d  Mr  Wdlk'-'  ir^to  th--  OOP. 
C' rv- f.' a  n  }i' ->  hral  pr.ir-'  p'ai).- — 
■Widk:*'  wirpl.iP..-  H'-^-  'V  I,-,  tnktTi  p!  •'- 
or.^':  —  WMlk'f'  w  i~  'ho  rar'or.  H><^  d^^^t  s 
nf>;  •ivk— W;l.k.'-  d^-'  -  Th-'ie  is  a  qucb- 
tlor;  a('(  w  H'  --'  b-'  ;■  r.  a' 


Our  Boys  Deserve  Transportation  Home 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

Of     %«.  IS(  ■    N  -IN 

IN  THE'HOfSE-  OF  HKPHESENTATIVES 


Fridak.  \:  ;a'r;h.''-  2S.  1941 


STATEMENT     OK     HON      WIII.TAM     H 
5rEVEN.-<.N     OF   \\TSCONj^IN 


Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr  Sp'  ik-r  iin- 
df  r  ii  ■'>'•  to  (.x'.rr,d  rr.y  itir.aik.s  in  rfre 
Rfi  r,:  D  I  im  .udL  the  foli'^wmg  siate- 
ira  nt 

to  H   BiY-;  de:serve  tr.\nsportation    home 

Ti..>  >i..r  n-.auy  homes  will  be  saddened  at 
C!;r;-:mas  tlaie  because  one  or  more  sous  In 
the  lamily  will  be  unable  to  Join  the  family 
circle  at  the  yulrtide  season.  And  thousands 
of  ycuo.z  men  will  miss  the  Christian  Influ- 
ence of  their  hemes  at  this  time  of  the  year 
*h  n  memories  cl  home  ar.ci  chi'dhGcd  are 
\ipp;^rnic.~t  in  tht'ir  hear:-  bi  c.aifi  they  feel 
til  cannot  afford  the  expense  cf  mak  iig  the 
troji  back  home  even  thcuph  they  may  be 
pr   1  Td  furlcuehs  for  that  purp..\«;e 

o,er  a  millu  n  and  a  half  of  the  flower  of 
cm:  young  manhood  have  left  tlieir  homes  in 
one  part  of  our  country  to  be  sent  to  camps 
In  distant  parts  cf  the  Nation,  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  their  homes,  to  prepare  for 
the  defen^€  of  America,  leaving  their  Jobs 
on  the  farm.  In  the  factory,  and  in  the  ofiQce. 
sacnfl.'ing  good  wages  and  income  to  work 
for  their  Uncle  Sam  for  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  earned  by  them  in  civil  Hie.  But 
this  is  of  little  consequence  in  comparison 
With  the  feeling  that  strikes  thnn  when  they 
realize  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  be  home 
vith  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  families 
and  friends,  becau.-^e  of  la  -k  of  nv  ;n;<  t^  cover 
the  expeiise  of  making  ::.e   trip   O.u'k   home. 

W'.u'ther  or  not  a  soldier   i-  .o.    :.ted  a  fur- 


Po,.  0 
With; 
mi  lit  i\'..^ 
V.w    11. .  :; 
f..;e    a:. A 
m  »  :  .  :  .  ■  •: 
ne\.r    l.a 
This  h  u- 
nnlit.irv 


and   the  frequeiuy   it    tinir   leaves,   is 
•I'.e    jorov'i.n:  >ii    of    V.\-:    War    Depart- 
1.0   'O.t    i^    :-..iiia!idll'.g  i:flii.:~       M.  si   ol 
::    li.o.e    i.(.r    been    ii,    tl.v    Aiii.y    bi - 
.A  .\:::.\   liie   i.s   a  bii;  c!...iii;e   m   floor 
vf     \.\.:.c.     ni.u;y     I'f     tl'.e     .•~.  U'vOi    = 
iiiLi   iM't-'i    ft'.v  ly    fr m    l..'iiie    bet, ■li- 
re,vtcO,  ir..ii'.y  s..c;,il  p:'>ol-'m<  m  tli- 
tiaii..i.^      c.iiv.pT      lhrtaii;UoUt      tlie 


Ui 


Many  of  these  problems  can 
a   visit   back  home   at  regular 


be  sulv,  a   by 
intervals 

Hundreds  of  young  men  have  started  out 
for  home  without  sufficient  funds  to  take 
them  there.  Hundreds  of  others  have  never 
started  on  their  furloughs  because,  unfortu- 
nately, they  did  not  have  %he  cost  of  their 
transportation  in  their.  Dockets  cue  to  the 
small  amount  paid  theVi^by  Ui\cle  Sam  as 
his  soldiers.  This  probfem  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  members  of  the  War  Department, 
by  the  press,  and  by  Members  of  Congress. 
Many  of  us  Jeel  that  the  Government  should 
provide  transportation  for  our  boys  to  their 
homes  from  the  camps  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  visit 
their  homes,  their  parents,  and  families  when 
they  have  their  furloughs. 

At  the  time  Coneress  was  considering  the 
draft  extension  bill,  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  was  offered  by  Congressman  Edwin  A. 
Hall.  Republican,  of  New  York,  providing 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  issue  certificates  of 
travel  to  all  noncommissioned  officers  and 
other  enlisted  men  on  active  militiiry  service 
In  the  American  Army,  which  would  provide 
for  their  transportation  home  on  furlough. 
This  amendment  was  defeated  by  the  admin- 
ibtraiion.  but  Cpngressman  H.\ll  has  now  in- 
troduced a  separate  bill  with  the  same  pro- 
v.-^ons 

Ever  since  the  Declaration  cf  Independence 
Was  Signed  by  the  first  American  statesmen, 
the  Influence  of  American  family  life  has  in- 
.'ured  the  greatnesti  of  the  American  Republic. 
Generations  have  been  raised  under  the 
benign  influence  of  a  happy  home  life,  with 
its  cultural  and  religious  background.  To 
insure  the  continuance  of  this  influence  of 
American  home  life,  it  is  absolutely  of  para- 
mount importance  that  cur  boys  return  home 
for  regular  visits  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and  families  as  often  as  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  regulations  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  Army  Surely  none  of  our  boys 
should  be  ccmpelled  to  give  up  the  beneficial 
Influence  of  a  visit  back  home  because  of 
lack  of  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  travel 
from  camp  to  home  and  return. 

In  many  cases  Christmas  furloughs  will  be 
without  a  visit  with  the  home  folks  unless 
Congress  provides  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion for  our  boys.  As  ytur  Member  in  Con- 
gres.s  I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the  Hall  bill 
providing  for  the  transportation  of  our 
soldiers  to  their  homes  on  their  furloughs. 
This  bill  should  be  passed  by  Congress  in 
time  to  allow  the  boys  to  ccme  home  for 
Christmas  in  the  event  they  are  given  a 
Christmas  furlough.  Then  father  and  moth- 
er will  see  their  boys  at  the  yuktlde  seoscn, 
and  members  of  the  family  can  be  together 
around  the  family  table  to  thank  Gcd  for 
the  gloryX  pt  cur  constitutional  Republic, 
and  pray  that  the  freedom  and  liberty  given 
us  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  may  never  bo  destroyed. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Indu'tries 


EXIEXSION   OF   RoM.^:;KS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 


IN  THE  HOr^E  OF   .RKPKFSEN  I A  riVE3 


Fr:di:y    y.>n-"!h>-r  :s.  iy}l 


EDirOiaAI.   FROM   THE   FOF.T    WOlvrd 
ST.\i<-IELELiF.A.\I 


Mr.     LUTHER      A.      JOHNSON,     Mr, 
Spoaker,  under  loavo  g:an*o.-d,   I  ;ub;:ut 


herewith  arJ  editorial  from  the  November 
18    1941.  issue  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  cf  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  entitled^ 
'•Labor's  Pa  icy." 

The  cont(nts  of  the  editorial.  I  think, 
reflect  the  f  leling  of  the  Amcf  ican  people 
that  they  c  d  not  want  either  capital  or 
lat>or  to  avc  id  its  duties  in  this  drisis. 

The  editc  rial  is  a  fair  and  judicial  in- 
terpretatior  of  existing  conditions  and  is 
worthy  of  :  eproduction. 

(From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of 
November  18,  1911) 

L.\EORS  POLICY 

ecent  radio  rcundtable  dlscus- 

_n  for  the  A.  F  cf  L  and  C  I  O. 

World *War  plan  In  which  labor 

I  lent  agreed  to  a  moratorium  as 

closed-  and  open-shop  move- 
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spokesmen  explained  that  labor 
It  at  this  point  in  its  organiza- 
fter   a   hundred   years"   struggle 
nageraent  during  the  post-war 
wreck  unionism.    If  the   two 
authoritatively   outlining   the 
ir   two  organizations,  then   the 
is  emergency  Is  confronted  with 
of  policy  strikes  designed  to  ad- 
erests  of  orga;iized  labor.     The 
might  well  heed  popular  senti- 
In  the  Gallup  poll,  which  is 
the   Government    forbidding   all 
es.     Congress,   too,  might  con- 
sentiment  and  labor  policy  as 
he  two  spokesmen. 

ing  feature  of  every  forum, 
and  management  are   repre- 
tendency  of  each  group  to  blame 
defense  failures  and  delays  and. 
to  use  the  other's  wTong- 
ification  for  Its  own  wrongdoing, 
gness  to  accept  responsibility  for 
.  coupled  w  ith  animus  which 
anagcment    hold    against    each 
efl'ective  barrier  against  the  pre- 
ilch  conditions  demand, 
i  organized   labor  and  manage- 
voluntarily  accept  their  patrl- 
.=  .  then  force  must  be  employed 
ernment.     There    is    no    sound 
labor  and  management   cannot 
moratorium   on   the  open-   and 
movements  for  the   duration   of 
But    since    they    refuse    to 
overnment  must  take  appropri- 
averting  production  delays.    The 
Dverwhelmingly  .support  resolute 
St   any   group   which   avoids  Its 
untry   and   seeks   to   Justify    Its 
aming  some  o*hcr  group. 


Small  Butiness  Must  ^ot  B'   Thrntt'ed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  o^ 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  liOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


STATEMENTT 
H 


Friday.  Novejnbcr  28,  1941 


PREPARED  BY  HON   WILLIAM 
STJEVENSON,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  STBVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eitend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

SMALL    BUSINESS    MUST    NOT    BE    THROTTLED 

The  Insjlratlon  of  this  weeks  letter  la 
prompted  b  r  a  communication  received  from 


APPToxnix  To  THK  ro\r;rj->.vioxAL  i;r:c<~)nn 


Aa:]i:) 


of  the  leading  bxuiness  houses.  In  the 
third  district,  in  which  the  writer  said: 

"With  all  the  priorities  placed  on  materials. 
our  firm,  and  I  am  sure  many  others,  will 
s*':!  '^urselvcs  out  of  business,  as  we  cannot 
^.  ,  :,.  lerials  to  replac3  those  sold.  Many 
oi  tilt  people  in  this  territory  are  moving 
tnto  new  homes  in  which  we  cannot  supply 
the  fixtures,  and  pome  of  the  home  owners 
do  not  even  have  wattr  because  we  cannot 
get  steel  or  copper  pii>e.  I  am  told  that 
on  contracts  by  the  Army  and  Navy  the 
materials  all  have  to  be  delivered  at  once 
even  though  they  may  not  need  it  for  from 
1  to  4  years." 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busi- 
ness houses  In  the  United  States  that  arc  in 
the  same  predicament  as  the  firm  whose  ex- 
ecutive sent  me  the  above  letter.  They  con- 
Btitute  In  this  ccuntr?  what  Is  known  as 
email  bu'^iness.  These  business  hoii^es  ^d 
factories  employ  millions  of  men  and  women. 
Without  small  business  there  is  no  possibility 
of  preserving  our  democratic  institutions  In 
a  previous  weekly  letter  I  pointed  out  that 
most  of  the  defense  contracts  of  this  country 
have  been  given  to  less  than  60  large  cor- 
porations Thus,  small  biasmess  is  confronted' 
with  a  grave  crisis,  because  it  is  compelled  to 
meet  the  power  of  our  National  Government. 
These  Government  contracts  are  concentrated 
In  about  15  States  The  concentration  of 
economic  power,  geographically  and  other- 
wise. Is  now  greater  tbt  n  it  has  ever  tteen  in 
the  history  of  cur  Nation.  Last  April  the 
President  issued  an  Executive  order  drafted 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  unwarranted  price 
rLses  and  profiteering,  and  to  insure  an  ade- 
qu-^te  supply  of  materlaLs  .for  civilian  tise 
and  the  equitable  distribution  thereof  But 
to  the  dismay  of  the  country  the  supply  cf 
such  materials  for  civilian  use  is  being  cut 
off  gradually  to  the  point  of  extinction  of  our 
small  business  enterprise  A  program  cf  pri- 
orities and  restriction  is  being  applied  by  the 
Government  to  civilian  Industry  that  defi- 
nitely threatens  our  American  standard  of 
living  Such  a  system  of  priorities  and  re- 
striction whereby  small  busmees  is  gradually 
being  throttled  can  only  result  in  closing 
many  bus-iness  houses  and  manufacturing 
plants,  which  inevitably  will  bring  about  a 
serioiis  uuemplcynient  problem  in  this  coun- 

try 

Several  weeks  ago  the  President  created  a 
new  bureau  called  the  Office  of  Contract  Dis- 
tribution The  object  of  this  new  agency  was 
to  distribute  defense  contracts  in  small  In- 
Btallments  to  small  business  firms  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  attempt  has  not 
been  successful  becaube  there  are  thousands 
cf  business  enterprises  tliroughcut  the  coun- 
try that  cannot  reorga'nize  their  plants  for 
defense  production. 

They  do  not  have  the  machinery  to  turn 
out  military  machines  and  equipment,  and 
many  of  these  factories  have  for  years  been 
manufacturing  and  supplying  civilian  com- 
modities that  cannot  have  any  relation  to 
defeui>e  production  of  a  military  nature. 
The  President's  order  Of  last  April,  If  carried 
out,  would  have  solved  this  problem  be- 
cause that  order  provided  that  the  American 
production  capacity  should  be  Implemented 
to  include  both  military  and  civilian  ma- 
terials and  ccmmodities. 

All  commitments  under  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  and  all  contracts  necessary  for  our  Army 
and  Navy  defense  program  should  be  carried 
out;  but  no  civilian  business  enterprise 
should  be  suppressed  unless  absolutely 
necessary  for  national  defense.  Our  civilian 
Industries  should  not  now  be  shut  off  from 
the  materials  necessary  for  their  ver>-  exist- 
ence merely  to  allov/  an  accumulation  of 
materials  that  cannot  possibly  be  used  m  our 
national  defense  pro^'ram.  for  several  years. 
The  United  States  haf.  already  made  a  record 
for  military  production  not  surpassed  even 
In  Germany,  although  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  amounts  apftroprlated  by  Congref<s 
for  lend-lease  and  defense  purposes  have  so 


far  been  expended  The  British  advance  In 
Libya  has  been  possible  by  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can tanks,  planes,  and  other  military  equip- 
ment. As  a  result  of  the  aid  of  American 
bombing  and  fighter  plants.  German  sub- 
marines are  gradually  losing  the  battle  of 
the  Atlantic.  Military  equipment  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  so  far  delivered  to  Great 
Britain  were  manufactured  in  this  country 
without  serious  impairment  of  our  civilian 
Industry  This  record  Is  proof  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cripple  and  strip 
small  business  in  the  United  States  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  manufacturing  and 
supplying  Americans  with  civilian  commodi- 
ties. 

Under  our  present  and  projected  system  of 
national  recimented  economy  we  are  rapidly 
drifting  toward  that  dictatorial  totalitarian- 
ism, which  free  enterprise  in  America,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  was 
designed  to  combat. 


Hcvs  the  Fcrtiliztr  Tru.^t  Operctts 


EXTENSION   OF  REM-\RKS 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  November  25.  1941 


STATEMENT      OF      W       G       HOLMAN,      OP 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ferti- 
lizer is  a  vital  necessity  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  tobacco  area. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Holman,  of  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
has  gone  into  the  business  of  producing 
unadulterated  fertilizers  for  tobacco 
growers.  In  so  doing  he  has  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  orthodox  fertilizer  trade, 
and  for  that  reason  has  been  put  out  of 
business.  The  fight  he  has  made  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
for  that  reason  I  submit  herewith  a  full 
statement  of  that  fight  for  honest  fer- 
tilizer in  the  Tobacco  States. 

His  statement  follows: 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  John  E.  Hughes,  cf 
Danville.  Va..  Invited  me  to  re«ign  an  execu- 
tive position  with  a  fertilizer  manufacturer 
In  order  to  take  charge  of  a  fertilizer  business 
that  he  proposed  to  start  at  Danville.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  a  wealthy  tobacconist  and  a  to- 
bacco grower,  too.  He  had  twught  fertilizer 
that  had  been  made  from  cheap  and  iufenor 
ingredients  and  had  suffered  losses  in  conse- 
quence. His  intention  was  to  give  the  farm- 
ers an  honestly  made  fertilizer  and  to  devote 
the  entire  profits  of  the  business  to  the  edu- 
cation of  orphaned  children  Before  the  com- 
pany could  be  organizec'  Mr.  Hughes,  In  the 
full  vigor  of  manhood  was  taken  suddenly  ill, 
and  after  a  lingering  Illness  he  died. 

While  awaiting  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  wrlth  a  view  to  getting  the  bu.sine.=s 
started,  I  contracted  with  a  Baltimore  man- 
ufacturer to  make  fertilizer  by  my  specifica- 
tions and  went  to  work  to  sell  it.  Having 
started  the  business  in  this  w^ay.  I  decided  to 
keep  it  going  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
My  idea  was  to  establish  a  good  selling  organi- 
zation, create  a  demand  for  the  product,  and 
then  seek  the  capital  necessary  for  building  a 
factory.  The  fact  that  230  prizes  have  been 
won  on  tobacco  grown  with  this  fertilizer 
shews  that  it  was  good  plant  food — what  the 
farmers  needed  for  growing  good  crops. 


The  fast  growth  of  this  business  soon 
aroused  the  ha-tility  of  certain  elements  in 
the  Industry,  and  several  attempts  were 
openly  made  to  drive  me  oxit  of  bu.-lness. 
When  this  effort  failed  I  rectived  an  cffer 
in  writing  of  $30  000  for  51 -percent  inteiest 
In  the  business,  which  I  decUned.  I  could 
have  sold  If  I  had  been  wilh»ig  to  consent 
to  the  adulteration  of  my  product  and  to 
continue  to  manage  the  business  knowing 
that  this  was  being  done.  Scon  thereafter 
the  oompany  that  had  made  xhU^  offer  under- 
took to  force  me  t^i  sell  or  dfflve  me  out  of 
business;  the  method  used  was  clearly  In 
Violation  of  the  antitrust  Uws,  This,  of 
course,  hurt  my  business,  but  I  still'  kept 
going.  About  this  time  thnee  Groenstwro 
banks  failed,  in  each  of  which  I  had  funds. 
While  suffering  from  these  eflfcts  a  fertilizer 
code  was  written  by  the  indtfctry  under  the 
authority  granted  by  the  National  Recovery 
Act,  This  ins'rument  was  so  worded  rf  to 
have  the  effect  of  classing  n^e  as  a  broker 
and  of  forcing  me  to  lease  rdy  brands  to  a 
competitor  during  the  2 -year  code  period. 
This  competitor,  of  course,  let  the  business 
drop  off.  and  when  the  c  yde  ^vas  no  mere  I 
was  not  financially  able  to  go  back  into  busi- 
ness on  my  own  hook  I  have  conducted  t*ie 
business  since  that  time  under  the  terms  of 
a  one-sided  contract  dictated  by  the  com- 
petitor who  gained  control  of  it  during  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  days. 

Having  failed  to  get  any  help  from  the 
Governnent,  I  then  decided  to  prosecute 
more  viporcusy  my  researcli  work  with  a 
view  to  finding  a  way  to  eradicate  blue  mold 
on  tobacco  plants.  This  plant  disease  has 
been  playing  havoc  with  toUacco  plants  iri 
most  of  tlie  ttibacco  growing  States.  It  has 
forced  the  farmers  to  increase  their  plant 
bed  area  to  twice  its  normal  alze  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  grew  plants  jenough  in  JJiis 
way.  This  mtans  twice  the  normal  cost  of 
labor,  of  fertilizer,  and  of  the  canvas  to  cover 
the  beds. 

After  going  to  this  extra  eKpense.  farmers 
frequently  have  to  go  to  other  sections  in 
search  of  plants  when  their  own  plants  are 
destroyed  by  blue  mold.  In  doing  this,  they 
often  bring  back  to  their  farms  other  plant 
diseases  such  as  Granville  wilt,  for  instance, 
or  they  have  to  plant  other  varietios  of  to- 
bacco not  as  well  suited  to  tlheir  soils.  The 
Granville  wilt  does  the  farmers  even  greater 
injury  than  does  the  blue  moid.  Once  this 
disease  gets  in  the  soil,  tobacco  cannot  be 
grown  on  that  land  again  for  about  6  years. 

"Tobacco  blue  mold  is  <tostiiig  totvacco 
growers  of  the  flue -cured  area  an  estimated 
$5,000,000  per  sea.son."  says  the  Southern  To- 
bacco Journal  of  Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  in 
its  March  1941  issue.  Thi.-^,  I  think,  is  an 
understatement. 

The  plant  specialists  of  the  Government 
who  have  been  working  en  the  prr:b:,:r  5  r 
10  years  are  now  recommending  two  rii.it- 
ments:  (1)  The  spray  treatment  as  a  pre- 
ventive, and  (2)  tiie  fumigattlon  treatment. 
The  spray  costs  the  farmers  aibout  $3  a  quart 
and  a  quart  will  spray  100  yards  of  plant  bed. 
"The  fumigation  treatment  IS  not  to  be  used 
until  the  disease  is  actually  present."  so  say 
its  advocates.  It  is  obvious  that  if  either  of 
these  treatments  was  what  the  farmrrs  needed 
there  would  be  no  need  of  the  other.  The 
fact  that  very  few  of  the  farmers  use  either 
of  them  Bhow.«  that  something  else  is  needed. 
The  Southern  Tobacco  Joiirnal  says  that 
the  cost  of  the  fumigation  treatment  is  said 
to  be  about  (-6  per  100  square  yards  of  plant 
t)ed  per  season. 

It  appears  that  the  plant  special i»!.'^  are 
making  the  same  mistake  about  blue  mold 
that  scientists  and  physicliins  once  made 
ab-jut  pellagra.  They  thcuph*  for  a  long 
time  that  it  was  due  to  a  :  i  r-  yac  parasite, 
and  the  only  thing  to  d^,  w:^=^  to  treat  the 
disease.  Later  on  they  diecCvered  that  pel- 
lagra was  due  to  a  diet  deficiency  and  could 
be  prevented  I  am  kvrt  that  the  same  thmg 
Is  true  about  blue  mold. 
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APPP:XDIX  to  the  congressional  RIXORP 


t  r  <»r%*eral  ycar<(  I  havr  h- fi.  •■>.  irk.n::  en 
n  .■■[.•«  (.a  1  ff-rt;i:z<'r  formula,  with  a  vitw  to 
fi.-.;:.^  the  pl.ints  .luch  a  healthy  growth  that 
!;.(•,    -Aould  be  mure  reslstan*.  t^j   \l.::i   plant. 

In  l'>38  a  large  :ir:::er  n„id.  a  u -'  of  ir.y 
sjjecial  fi-rtihzer  and  reported  a.s  {(.;'.c'a^  "I 
u*^<i  the  bag  of  fertlUztr  tl.,i'  yoii  tj.ive  me, 
.  :    ;     '.:    i^.'-w     the    finest    plar.t-     I    ever    sa'* 

li.rn-  V.,!.".  no  blue  mold  on  tht-m  There 
was  another  bed  close  to  thi.s  cnv  th.it  had 
p.nuther  brand  <  f  fertilizer  en  It,  tmd  it  liad 
blue  mold  I  vi--  cl  18  has^.s  for  plan*  beds 
this    yrar       a;i     had    blue     mold     but    your     1 

bag" 

In  1939  :ii-.l  1,»4  '  I  tried  v.,  i;t'.  -.  :r.f  lu'lp 
Ircm  tlu"  KfMlt  r..'.  C'n^voriimfiit  with  w,:;;ch  to 
conduct  fui"i,<T  tf-is  of  plant  bid---,  but  failed 
tn  t;e'  ;t  W'.iy.  I  Cannot  i-ay.  but  Hen  John 
W  C.irT-  y  a  Oreen-boro  attorney,  and  lormer 
iiudiibtr  'if    the  lek;i.>)lature  said   thi-  c:{   mv 


The  Fulmer  Sugar  Bil 


ctIort^,  "But  tncrywht-rt' 
fronted    uith    oppcsltli  n 


lu 


turil--   ht'   1~   fi:l.- 
fr   ni    !!;e    fertihzcr 
ccmbme 

Dr    H    F    Poole,  plant  pathclOjjist  at  North 
Carolina    State    ColIei:e      wrctf    me    savins? : 
Th<-  nutrition  of  tlif  t^barci    pLuu  m  rela- 
tion to  the  attack  of  the  luu^ii-  has  i'  it  becA 
explored    thoroughly  " 

Oov.  Clyde  R  Ho  v  wn  !,■  a  l.-ti.r  t..  the 
President  m  whuii  he  ^ald  ■Tin-;  frniula 
and  the  research  v  ric  wliui;  !,  !,i-  .ilready 
been  able  to  do  ai.d  \<.!nri.  lie  uou:,:  like  to 
continue  would  b«-  i-f  ut.t  Id  beiurit  to  'l.e 
fnrmr.-s"  This  letter  a.i-  t  ikiu  to  the  White 
H  i,~.  by  Gov,  Jam.'-  H  P:  .ce.  ol  Virginia, 
who  also  recommended  t!:,it  Government  as- 
s-l-^'ance  be  given  n^.e 

S  i.,i'  r^  lUi^KifY  Byrd  Gkoiu.e  Tydings, 
ar.d  Mf  VN.  : ;)-.  -a  r  -c  ,i  j«  ;nt  U'tttr  to  the 
Preside  '.:•  ■.  .Xuju.--  21  IvUO  in  which  thf  y 
told  hull  that  1  had  h-.-  ;i  a  jm  n>rr  m  the 
field  of  plant  nuiritioi;  w.t!.  a  vitw  to  con- 
tro'.hnii  blue  mold  m  this  way,  that  my  efforts 
had  met  with  encuuragint;  success,  asd  that  I 
had  cfTered  to  give  my  formula  to  the  public 
at  the  completion  of  my  rrs-arch  w.rk  if  the 
Gijvernment  w.  uld  Iv  Ip  m-  a  li't'.e  Ft 
ihe^  reas^r.*  'iitv  roc  niir.fiickii  tha'  'he 
U,  I  vr'ir.  ;.t  of  .^i::-i.  ul' ur.  irive  i:s  apiiroval 
to  ;lie  e:.ar'mr:.'  if  a  bill  that  would  make 
a  uraivt  of  SlOOi'O  t,)  Mr  Holman  for  tlii  com- 
pletio'i.   of   Ills   If-'  aroh   w<Tk  " 

T!ii>  l'"*or  wa-  roKired  to  the  Dr  iiaitmei.t 
if  Aer.iiilture.  and  •hi-  I>  p.u'm*  n: 


to    iti'.e    iv-i    npprc:.\.il        No'wi'h-' 
fact    thi'    Mr     Kl     A     MtC.il,    Ac; 
the  Bur: MU   of  Plant    Ii-.du-:ry.   l.  ol 
that      1*.    L-i   pos.ibie    that    forti'.i/tr 
ai.   iir.p  r'aii'   factor  In  th-  o  i.T 
nil  Id      lie  w.u-  u:. willing  to'  tri-.f  n:e 
I.    pr  •\-e  It 

1  t!;d  succeed  m  .^(.ituit;  a  tiw   hundrt-d  dol- 
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I'e  sources  thi-^  year,  and  with 

-'8  p;.t:it-b(ri  tf---  111  J  :.iunties 

In    (,ic!i    .did   ei.  ry    instance 

uor-.    iiT    %<.'..  o:.   thi.~e  beds  and 

a;;-   ---.ril     tl-.    Ui;!i   ir.   many   In- 

:i   '..!  w.i-  found  on  other  beds 

eiri        on.  ixcerp's  of  a  few  :t  tliese 

a.  h.ed  hereto  ) 

pap.  r  .if..irht.d  hindo  tells  of  tiio 
e.\pl.,::.i;ii  n  if  the  farmer?  .i 
sthini,-  wluoh  I  \uu:r-.  u-ly  opposed  and  whuh 
n\4df  n-.o  p  r-i  na  v.  n  grata  to  certain  ele- 
ments of   the   iiuitistry. 

This  ^eloUu  p.iper  also  shows  what 
intend  to  make  of  the  succccs  of  n;\ 
n.  Id  it'-earoli  w.rk  after  1  more  yea: 
(.  t  n.y  formula  ih  a  lan;er  number  ol 
b-. .;--  T!i>  \i,-.r  w,!-  an  ur.u.-ually  dry  y<.ar, 
.ii.-.i  1  want  to  Mt  uhj'.  thi.s  formula  will  d.D 
w.'li  better  seasons  aiui  i.i.v.  mere  pUntn'ul. 
1'ne  success  of  m>  researoh  work  w  .11  put 
nie  ,n  position  t.^  render  an  even  croater  r-erv- 
K'e  to  my  country  m  three  d.fferent  respects. 
It  is  this  phase  of  i:  th.at  I  hope  will  arouse 
youi  interest  and  that  of  the  public 
Smcereiy  yours, 

Wm  G   Holm.\n. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF    NE3R.\SK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRICSENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  2S,  1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Ntbra,-ka.    Mr  Speak-* 
er.    the    Rules    Committee    this    morning'^ 
reported  a  rtile  for  the  con.sideration  of 
H.  R    5988,  which  wa.s  introduced  by  the  \ 
chairman  of  our  Cunimiuee  on  Agricul-  | 
ture.     In  order  to  nmovp  some  of  the 
erroneotjs   concept lon.s    of  thi-   measure.    ' 
I  wanr  to  analyz.-  it-  principal  piovisions 
and  urge  it.s  adnption. 

First.  Th'.'  bill  proposes  to  increase  the 
ba.sic  quota.^  of  continental  sugar  pro- 
ducfd  by  4  perc-nt.  This  increase 
amoun'-  to  62.088  ton.s  for  the  sugar-beet 
industiy,  and  16.880  ton.s  for  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  Quotas  for  Cuba  and  other 
fnifiop.  countrits,  and  the  dutiable  por- 
tion of  the  Pliihppme  quota,  are  reduced 
to  accommodate  the  increase  for  conti- 
nental prodiicors.  The  Cuban  reduction 
is  about  50,790  ton.s,  the  Philippines 
27,360  t'ln.-  oi  tiie  du'iable  portion  of  its 
qunta.  and  for-  icn  countries  other  than 
Cuba  abotit  700  ton.s.  | 

Second   Tlie  bill  proposes  to  change  i 
the  method  by  wh.ich  deficits  in  the  Phil-   I 
ippine  quota,  and  in  the  quotas  for  for-    I 
eiizn   coviruries  oihor   than  Cuba,   are   to 
bo  r-  .illocatod.     At  present  all  deficits  in 
the    Philippiiie    quota  go    to    full-duty 
countiiev    The  bill  proposes  to  allot  to 
contintntal  produc^r.s  all  deficits  in  the 
islands'    refinod    sugar   quota,   to   give   to 
f(.)ri.it;n   countries   othor   than  Cuba   the 
firs'  100,000  ton,s  of  any  raw  deficit,  and 
to  thit  ir.sular  ana^  and  Cuba  any  deficits 
in  oxco.s.-  of   100.000  tons.     The  quota  of 
IOC  000   ions  for  foreign  countries  other 
tli.in   Cu'oa   i.s   an   an-.ount   greater  than 

ih'st  ,;:tas  have  ever  marketed  in  the 
Unito.i  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
curront  year. 

Tito  present  act  restricts  the  realloca- 
tion oi  deficits  in  the  quotas  of  foreign 
countrie.N  other  than  Cuba  to  full-duty 
countries,  and  m  tht  ca>e  of  an  over-all 
deficit  in  these  qiio'as.  the  sugar  cannot 
be  aiIot*ed  to  a: '-as  which  have  available 
supphe.v  The  bill  proposes  to  permit 
th.c  dom., '•tic  area,s  and  Cuba  to  share 
pioikationately  in  any  deficits  in  the 
quotas  of  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba  wi^dch  the.-e  countries  cannot 
supply. 

Third.  Ti-.e  bill  raiuct  s  the  quota  of 
Cuban  rrfined  sugar  from  375  000  tons 
to  300  000  tons,  which  means  only  that 
Cuba  shai:  market  an  additional  75.000 
tens  of  her  quota  as  raw,  rather  than 
refiiv.  d.  sucar. 

Fotu  th.  The  bill  proposes  to  amend  the 
conditional-payment  provisions  of  ,the 
Sugar  Act  by  iircreasin-.,'  the  base  rate 
of  paym'^nt  from  60  cents  tc  80  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  Tlte  sca'f^-oiT  m  pay- 
ments begins  at  350  tons  as  ccnipared 
with  500  tens  in  the  present  act. 
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Fifth.  The  bill  provides  that  the  ■  x- 
piration  date  of  the  law  be  changed  from 
December  31,  1941.  to  December  31.  1944. 

There  is  ao  substance  In  the  conten- 
tion that  the  increased  quotas  allotted  to 
the  continental  sugar-producing  areas  in 
the  pending  bill  are  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  At  a  basic  estimate  of 
consumption  of  6.682,670  short  tons,  raw 
value,  the  Hawaiian  quota  is  reduced  by 
only  209  tons  and  the  Puerto  Rican  quota 
by  145  tons.  At  the  same  time  the  quota 
for  the  Virgip  Islands  is  increased  by  189 
tons.    The  tiet  reduction  in  the  quotas 

for  the  donjestic  offshore  areas,  there- 
fore, is  265  tons,  or  only  fifteen  thou- 
sandths of  1  percent  of  the  combined 
basic  quotas,  for  these  areas  of  1.744.935 
short  tons,  taw  value.  The  increase  of 
78.968  tons  iin  the  basic  quota  for  the 
continental  producing  areas  is  brought 
about  by  a  reduction  in  the  quotas  for 
Cuba  and  tlje  Philippine  Islands  and  not 
by  any  disctimination  against  domestic 
producers  a^id  the  insular  areas.  In  the 
case  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  reduc- 
tion occurs  only  in  txie  dutiable  portion 
of  the  island's  quota,  a  matter  which  is 
of  no  concfrn  to  Philippine  producers, 
since  they  hpve  never  availed  themselves 
of  that  portion  of  the  quota  which  must 
pay  a  duty. 

The  need  and  the  justice  of  providing 
an  increase  in  the  quota  for  the  conti- 
nental prod  .icing  areas  becomes  evident 
by  refereno?  to  production  within  the 
last  3  years,  In  1938  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry prodiced  1.802.950  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value.  In  1939  the  production 
was  1.758.0:  0  tons,  and  in  1940  it  was 
1.884.270  toas — a  3-year  average  of  1.- 
815,077  tons.  Against  this  production- 
all  of  it  occ  irring  on  jicreage  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  A&riculture — the  bill 
proposes  a  basic  quota  of  1.611,986.  or 
203.000  torn  less  than  the  average  pro- 
duction of  :he  last  3  years.  At  a  con- 
sumption eitimate  of  7,000.000  tons,  the 
quota  for  the  beet-sugar  producing  areas 
would  be  1 688,510  tons,  which  is  still 
127.000  ton!  less  than  the  average  pro- 
duction in  tie  period  1938-40. 

In  the  car  e-producing  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Fkrida,  the  average  production 
in  the  3-year  period  1938-40  was  474.000 
tons,  even  t  lough  the  1940  crop  was  ab- 
normally sh  3rt  because  of  adverse  weath- 
er conditior  s.  Against  this  3-year  pro- 
duction rec  3rd  of  474.000  tons,  the  bill 
provides  a  quota  for  the  continental  cane 
areas,  at  a'ba.?ic  estim.ate  of  consump- 
tion of  6.681670  tons,  of  437.046  tons,  or 
approximately  37,000  less  than  recent 
average  prdducticn.  At  a  consumption 
estimate  of  17.000,000  tons,  the  quota  for 
the  mainlai^d  cane  area  would  be  457.793 
tons,  or  n.aoo  tons  less  than  the  1938-40 
average  production. 

These  conditions  in  the  continental 
sugar-producing  areas  are  a  sharp  con- 
trast to  thise  prevaihng  in  the  insular 
areas.  Th^  Virgin  Islands  have  filled 
their  quota  in  only  1  of  the  last  3  years— 
1938.  In  1$39  the  Virgin  Islands  mar- 
keted only  51.600  tons  of  sugar  in  the  con- 
tinental Uniited  States,  even  though  all 
quotas  werei  suspended  in  September  of 
that  year.liy  Presidential  proclamation. 
Last  year  tb  i  Virgin  Islands,  with  a  quota 
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of  8  916  tons,  maiketed  not  a^ pound  of 
sugar  in  the  mainland. 

Sugar  prcducticn  in  Hawaii  was  941- 
293  tons  in  1938,  994  173  tons  in  1939,  and 
976.667  tons  in  1940.  an  average  for  the 
3-year  period  of  970,711  tons.  The  aver- 
age Iccal-consumption  estimate  for  Ha- 
waii during  the  3-year  period  was  39,G89 
tons.  When  this  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  average  prcduction.  it  appears 
that  Hawaiian  producers  had  approxi- 
mately 940.000  tons  available  for  mar- 
keting in  the  United  States  each  year. 
The  pending  bill  provides  a  qucta  of  937,- 
828  tons  at  a  consumption  estimate  of 
6.682  670  tons.  At  a  consumption  esti- 
mate of  7.000000  tons,  tl.e  Hawaiian 
quota  becomes  982,348  tons,  or  42.326  tons 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  sugar 
available  for  the  mainland  market  in 
the  last  3  years. 

Puerto  Rico  produced  851.969  torus  in 
1938.  901  803  tons  in  1939,  and  907.564 
tens  in  1940,  an  average  of  926.112  tons. 
From  this  must  be  deducted  the  average 
local  consumption  quota  of  71.726  tons. 
leaving  a  maximum  of  854.346  tons  to  be 
marketed  en  the  mainland.  At  an  esti- 
mate of  con.^umption  of  7,000.000  tens, 
the  Puerto  Rican  quota  would  be  835.711 
tons,  or  only  about  19  000  tons  less  than 
the  average  tonnage  available  for  conti- 
nental markets  in  the  period   1938-40. 

In  summary,  therefore,  it  may  be  said 
that  quotas  which  the  bill  provides  for 
the  domestic  offshore  areas  are  substan- 
tially equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
of  sugar  which  the.se  areas  have  had 
available  for  marketing  on  the  mainland 
during  the  last  few  years,  in  contrast  with 
the  situation  which  has  prevailed  among 
continental  producers.  Moreover,  these 
cflshcre  area:?  are  permitted  to  share  pro- 
portionately with  Cuba  in  any  raw-sugar 
deficits  in  the  quota  foi-  the  Philippine 
Islands.  If.  as  seems  probable,  the  pres- 
ent shortage  of  shipping  continues,  sub- 
stantial deficits  are  almost  certain  to 
occur  in  the  Philippine  quota.  Participa- 
tion in  these  deficits  will  permit  the  do- 
mestic offshore  areas  and  Cuba  to  in- 
crease their  maiketing.s  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  importance  to  all  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugar,  particularly  those  pro- 
ducers en  family-sized  farms,  is  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  establishes  the 
fcnse  rate  of  the  conditional  pas'ment  at 
80  cents^  hundred  pounds,  with  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
payment  for  those  who  produce  more 
than  350  tons  of  sugar.  This  increase  in 
the  rate  of  payment  is  necessary  because 
of  rising  costs  of  production,  and  In- 
creases in  the  prices  for  crops  which  are 
competitive  with  sugar  crops.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  announced 
that,  as  a  part  of  the  mobilization  of 
agriculture  for  national  defense,  no  acre- 
age restrictions  on  domestic  sugar  crops 
are  contemplated  in  1942  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  increased  payments  should 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  within  the  domestic 
areas. 

It  is  not  to  be  Imagined,  however,  that 
increase  in  payment  is  a  burden  to  be 
borne  by  consumers.  On  the  contrary,  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  often 
pointed  out,  the   tax  on  sugar   and  the 


conditional  pajmients  are  not  reflected  ' 
in  retail  prices  so  long  as  quotas  remain 
in  effect  and  sugar  suppbes  can  be  related 
to  demand. 

The  Fulmer  bill  represents  a  compro- 
mise which  does  not  fulfill  maximum  de- 
sires of  any  sugar-producing  area.  It 
does,  however,  make  an  honest  effort  to 
relieve  seme  of  the  hardships  which  have 
arisen  under  the  act,  and  to  m.ake  certain 
adjustments  which  are  necessary  in  view 
of  rapidly  changing  conditions  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  continues  the  broad 
principles  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  which 
has  proved  helpful  to  all  segments  of  the 

sugar  industry,  and  has  proved  definitely 
beneficial  to  conmmors. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL 
AND  AMERICAN 


Mr.     MICHAEL     J       K!  XNEDY.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  am  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Journal  ard 
American  on  Friday,  November  7,  1941, 
entitled  'Journal's  Job  Bureau  Aids  1,000 
Plants": 

This  article  refers  to  a  program  initi- 
ated by  this  paper,  in  conjunction  with 
which  I  have  the  distinction  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  congressional  committee. 
In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Mr.  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son. Director  of  Priorities,  and  Mr.  Floyd 

B.  Odium,  head  of  the  Division  of  Con- 
tract Distribution  of  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management.  On  the  numerous  oc- 
casions w'hen  I  have  sought  their  coop- 
eration in  the  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
gram, I  have  always  found  them  ex- 
tremely cooperative  and  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  the  small  businessmen 
and  manufacturers  of  my  district  and 
throughout  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York.  The  record  of  the  excellent  prog- 
ress of  the  program,  as  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  firms  who  have  been 
aided  thus  far,  as  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  speaks  for  itself.  Many 
problems  have  been  solved  and  many 
firms  have  been  aided.  The  New  York 
Journal-American  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  fine  performance  of  a 
splendid  public  sennce.  I  think  such  a 
program  might  well  be  initiated  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  success. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Journal -American  of 
November  7,  1941] 

Journal's  Job  Bureau  Aids  1,000  Plants 

In  its  first  month  of  operation  the  New 
York    Journal-American's    Industrial    service 


buroflu  has  given  direct  nld  tt>  more  than 
1  OOO  local  plants  employine  26  000  pertons 
and  rf-prt'sentlrg  an  industrial  Investment 
*xce  ding  tSO.OCCPCO.  it  was  ^e^•ealed  tod.-^y. 
These  f.a'  res  were  made  pul)l".c  a?  repie- 
sentatives  cf  the  Bureau,  set  t^p  Octo.:cr  7, 
1041.  to  help  *:nall  business  iii  cocpc ration 
with  the  Office  cl  Production  Management, 
made  a  personal  report  Jn  Wtishmglou  to 
Eonald  M  Nelson.  CiSce  of  Pre  Ruction  Mau- 
agtment  priorities  director,  ahd  Floyd  B. 
Odium,  bead  of  the  Division  cl  Contract  Dis- 
tribution. 

LXADFTR.S    ENDORSE    PL^ 

To  date  more  than  1.500  letters  and  2,000 
telephone  calls  from  1,200  plant*  In  th;s  area 
have  been  received.  Bureau  rtpresentalives 
tcld  tbe  Office  of  Production  MauRRemi-nt 
chiefs,  both  of  v.honi  had  cndcrged  this  news- 
paper s  "spread  the  work"  plan  to  aid  sni-.iU 
manufacturers  facing  shut-do^n  because  of 
tbe  defense  program. 

"Your  Buroai  is  unquestionably  rendering 
real  cone'ructive  service,"  Nelsoft  conimented. 
"I  have  had  re|Xirts  from  time  to  time  from 
cur  New  York  oflacc  which  is  most  appiecia- 
tivc  of  what  you  are  doing" 

Odium  declared  he  was  "particularly  grat- 
ified" at  ■the  report  you  bring  Of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  prime  contractor*  in  spread: r.g 
the  work 

"That  IS  the  .lob  the  Prefident  brought  nic 
down  here  to  do,"  he  assent fl,  "and  every 
step  an  organization  like  your  Bureau  takes 
is  a  step  forward  tr-ward  our  common  goal." 

Thanks  to  swift  action  In  caces  sutmittrd 
by  the  Bureau  to  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement offices  here,  th.?  aid  to  small  buM- 
ness  continues  to  be  given  dailj  to  manutac- 
txiror*  and  Jobbers  who  write  the  Bureau  at 
220  South  S'.re<:t. 

Office  of  Production  Management  industrial 
engineers  under  W.  O.  Crabtree,  head  of  the 
New  York  Divii^ion  ol  Contract  Distribution, 
and  F  R,  McGiegor.  local  priorities  head,  con- 
fer each  morning  with  Bureau  liepresentatlves 
on  these  latest  appeals  for  helpi. 

BANCE  OF  PROBLEMfi 

Service  rendered  free  by  the  Bureau  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  problems  growing  out 
of  America's  tremendous  national-defense 
effort  and  the  Inevitable  econoi)ilc  dislocation 
Which  has  followed. 

However,  its  major  assistance  divides  into 
two  cateRories. 

1.  H;lp  give  sm.Tll  manufacturers  eeeklng; 
defense  work  to  ketp  their  plants  in  opera- 
tion and  save  their  emplcyees'  jobs. 

2  Help  give  small  manufacturers  who  need 
materials  made  scarce  or  unobtainable  by 
pirioritles  restr.;Ctions. 

A  detailed  study  of  cases  falling  Into  tb« 
first  catet,ory  ehows:  | 

A.  Tlie  Burei.u  has  establish^  working  re- 
lations with  100  prime  centimeters  holding 
Government  orders.  Including  General  Mo- 
tors. Western  Electric,  Spfflry  Gyroscope. 
Republic  Aviation,  Falrchlld  (Aviation,  and 
many  others. 

To  facilitate  the  task  of  ".spreading  the 
work."  the  Bureau  has  set  up  b  master  coor- 
dination file. 

By  means  of  this  file,  complete  to  technical 
data,  the  Bureau  refers  a  smull  mantjfacturcr, 
who  has  informed  this  newspiper  vhnax  type 
of  defense  work  he  can  do.  to  the  prime  con- 
tractor, who  has  similarly  Informed  this  ncws- 
pa.'^er  as  to  the  type  of  defence  work  he  has 
to  offer. 

PLANTS  ANAJLYZXO 

No  firm  Is  referred  until  Ofllce  cf  Produc- 
tion Management  Industrial  engineers  hav»! 
analyzed  its  plant  and  equipment  and  fctrnd 
It  suited  for  defense  orders. 

B.  The  Bureau  has  directed  100  firms  to  po- 
tential sources  of  business,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  giving  each  the  names  of  3.  4.  or  more 
prospects.  One  small  manufacturer  wrote 
that  he  contacted  11  sources  he  had  never 
tried  before,  thanks  to  the  Bureau  s  help. 
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C  T'l.e  b',;rf..ii  n-.r.dt-  150  app' 'irr  mPii'-^  w:th 
Offii«>  <f  Pt:  -;■.;<:•.  :.  M..:.,i^<T.ie;.'  l!icUl^t  rial 
expt-r-'  !  )r  app::c.i:.t-  w::n  sp-ci.il  prt^blems 

CONTR^;  T   ( f'NTACTS  | 

D    MTe  than  200  app'^iif.trr.ont':  were  rr.ade     i 
for    fir;n'<   *-■■   cor.-^ult    heads    of    G'lvcrnn'.i  lil 
Bsirfiu-     VVir      and      Navy      D'-partni-:':-.''-  — 
whi! !',  .I'.vari:  cciitrart^  "r  !s-\ie  blurpni.ts  and 
fprcifii-atlons  on   cop.t:  \c*.- 

E  Offl  e  if  Pr  dMTt: m  ManasemP:''.''  fi'Zl- 
necr-  ;-.;•.<'  ptr-  :.al!v  Inspected  plant-  nf  50 
appUran*:-  r  •.:.'«'!.:;.;  tbe;u  im  way»  and 
nvar>  ( :  .il'-'rn.^  pfpiipineiu,  rhanu'ifiK  pro- 
Cfdiire,  cr  c  nvert'.ni;  machinery  far  d>  frn-e 
work 

F  A  Ti  t.i'.  f  200  f^rms  have  been  a'.lv.-pd 
on  h>  'X  to  m  ''..f\  th-'ir  w  'rk  to  me-t  del>r.-e 
neetl-  alter  ech  •  f  tlit  ir  case<  were  d:s- 
cu><Pd  wi'h  0»-e  f  Pr  riurt;  m  Man.azt  nT".;t 
engm+'er^  ?  i  wh.  n.i  th.i'y  were  siihni'.tte'i  by 
Bur'^an   T'  ;i:,.sent  -f '.v.  ~ 

O  Sfv;  ral  hnndreci  f^.rn-i«  a'-e  r.ov:  aflM'ly 
bldd'.r:;;  r^y.  ri.-f-:,-'  -ubrontrarts,  thasiks  to 
help  LT.f!-.  Tr.-'in  bv  ''f.e  Bureau 

In  tne  -er^j-id  cawry  a  rerapitulatioa  to 
d>i*e    <;vw- 

A  Fifrv  appllrant's  ffir  prlrritv  ma'eria!- 
now  have  'b.eir  rase-  ui;der  d.rect  sti;-;v  rf 
Offic*^  of  Pr'  riiirtloi:  Manaeement  rxperv-  in 
Wi-ln;..;t    n 

Prli  ritie^  C!-.'.et  Nf',>'Tn  1-  ba-n-.s  hi-  pu  iieor 
worlt  !n  t;u"  Sn-.  ii;  r)a':U'.o--s  Hardship  Bureau 
f>n  tlie-.'  te-*  ra-' -  presented  by  the  New 
York   J;  urr.a'.-An.a  ru  in. 

The  Hard-h,n  Bureau,  new  a  divisr^r.  rf 
the  Suppiv  Pr.-r;':e-  and  A'!>cn':ons  B..ard. 
was  platiiied  b'.  .A  J  Brnwiin^.tn  Dep.u-y  Pri- 
ontie.*  D;rec"nr  .irt-r  n  serie?  of  con.feroi-.ces 
u-'.tb   rrpre-ei-.t  a' :v.'s    (f    t)-;*:   new.^paper, 

Eirh  'f  'l.e-e  ^.;-'  50  ra.s>«  ;-  that  of  a 
RinaU  nianu'ar'urer  wh  -e  bu.slness  exi-t,  n^-e 
depenris  up'  ti  (ihtaliur.t;  a  relatively  small 
qiianti'v  I  r  :•,   rritical   is.-arcei    ma'erial. 

^TfK     GFN'FSAL     FORMVIA 

On.  'he  bci.^  of  the.-e  c.i>f-  Br.iwn;n^  .-eeks 
tn  det' rnm.e  wheth.er  a  izeneial  fcr:n.\;l  <  can- 
n.t  hf  cif,  ;-:■'.  \v!-.:,:h  would  p>  rn.r  -uch 
little  (ell  -.^  ^  t  ^  t  "he  nia'enals  they  nevd 
wlthcu'   Je   ;M:Ll..nni:  nati^iuil   d^feti-e 

B  F:tty  citlier  .r.'iilir.in.t^  l-.ae  been.  l-.e'.:;ed 
to  tak-  the  step-  n.i'."e---ary  ti-'  cb'ain  n-.a^e- 
r.a'.'.   t;ioy   need 

In.  srrre«  of  instauios  th.e  Bureau,  ur.dcr 
OrTlre  r;  Pr^ductun  Mariai;iaiir:^.*  authcriza- 
tlnn  .-  I'.ci-  out  rfTiin.il  pr-.!"?  rei;  e  ratir.g 
fcrni?  as*;.«ts  applicants  in  lK..n.>:  ^'..e:n  out. 
and  tlun  forward*  these  form-  to  'he  proper 
authorities  for   action. 

C  A  third  group  cf  50  srn.i'.'.  m.ur.-.factvir- 
e;-  h..-.>  had  anpcintments  nnide  fr  them 
With  Oittce  of  Production  Min.ci.n.  nt  of- 
fio;  o.<  qualified  tc  pa-s  on  ti;- ii  p.nticular 
problen's 

D  A:  n-.t-t  15)  other>  have  b:  en.  e:nibltd  to 
get  nil  rpretatlcns  of  ti.e  mmun^ely  compli- 
cated priority  ruhng  thro-.uU  the  Bureau, 
■»h:  h  IS  m  daily  confcrtnce  with,  h  th  In- 
ver.t  "v  and  prcduc* .  :i  eninnerrs,  an.ci  prior- 
I'v  e\nerts  of  t!ie  Oli  e  ,f  Production  Man- 
8t-  rn.  n.t    for  this   a:ca. 

E  In.  rort.Tln  ca*t?.  annlic.Tn.*.';  hiive  acu- 
al'.y  h,on  en.nbled  to  obtain  h.i^-hrr  priority 
rataii;.~.  or  materials  en  ration  li-'-  wh.ich 
they  sought  unsuccessf ul'.y  to  tbt.nn  t-  ory- 
where 

An  1  xauip::  of  :;.e  llr-t  i«  a  hot-w..tf r-t.ink 
xnanu'aoturer  wh.o  received  an  A  9  r.r.iu' 
thrruvrh  th.e  Bureau's  etTTt>  an.d  -.io  intp.,  r.i- 
tion.  tf  tl-.e  jniorlties  otTice  h.  re  in.-:ead  cf 
B    1,  W-Tirh.  h.e  was  crtsmally  ei\en. 

.'•rr"!-   rr.nra   f:::  r.^    '- 

A^  a  rt--.::t  cf  thl^  no-.v  r .:.::.:  hi-  .::k:  for 
25  ton*  of  one-fcurth  iin-h.  tl.r. -,-h-iet  :-tt.-el 
was  accepted  by  a  stiHl  null  w..k1i  earlier 
Informed    hnoa  th.fv   cculJ    r..i.    aotopt    it    be- 


cau.-i    a   B 

take  p:a:i 

An  tx.i: 

CnlT    Mi; 

O;  1 1     '  '  *      T      . 
t 


1  r.itms  meant  delr%ery  could  not 
until  afer  the  emergency. 
,;,:r  ::■  the  second  i^  the  Morgan 
cf  Amenta.  N  Y  ,  which  was 
-•  '  •  t.irr.  b.ick  130  oO-)  hu-hcls  of  apples 
nt  -.r- V  firm-  r.s  be-'au'^e  cf  lack  of  sodium 
l)f!i/  atr  pr>  -  rvativc  used  m  bottling  cider. 
Altl  uci;  Hen.ry  B  Morgan,  owner  of  the 
mill,  liad  tried  more  than  30  chemical  sup- 
plier'- wi'hi  ut  being  able  to  obtain  the  chem- 
ical, fne  ?o(.iium  bei^^'oate  was  en  its  way  to 
him  wi-!iin  24  h-  urs  afer  his  appe.i!  wa  = 
rec.  ivc-cl    bv    the    Bure.iu 

F  In  sc  r-'s  of  cases  small  manufacturers 
seckin.:  a  .'-  .rce  material  have  been  helped  to 
find  ?ub'-tit'.:es  more  easily  obtained. 

In.  the  fit  Id  of  general  assistance  to  small 
bn-'.nesscs  unable  to  maintain  an  even  keel 
because  cf  the  .strains  and  stresses  of  the 
dtleinse  prrsjram,  the  Bur' au  durnig  Us  first 
m   ntii  has  done  the  followingi 

.\  Bv  1'-  ria-ly  articles  on  contracts,  prl- 
critic-  and  l.itest  developmer.ts.  it  has  helped 
all  bu.-ii.'  -.-men  by  clarifying  Office  of  P;o- 
duc-i  n.  M.magement  procedure,  hitherto  a 
nn-rery    t-'    tlie    va-t    majority    of    manufac- 

tUT'^'s 

I;  d.c.iti'ns  of  this  are  seen  in  the  type  of 
letters  wi.icii  now  p'  ur  into  the  Bureau's 
offices.  Tiie  fir.st  P'-.er?  were  tilled  with  corn- 
plain's,  cuirtui'  I."ers  i.  w  omit  complaints 
and  .seik  Ik  !p  in  S"t'in,a  contracts  or  .scarce 
ira'eri.'.N  -.vithm  the  framework  of  th.  Office 
cf    Prociuo'Mn    Man..iefmer.t 

B  The  BiU'^au  obtains  special  ruling.s  of 
til  OlR-'-'  -t  Production  Mana.gemeul,  pub- 
lisinubi  ti.em  with  interpretations  of  great 
in-port. m.ce   to    the   businessman. 

A-  an  example,  rr.e  new  ruling  published 
tlu'CUjZh  the  Bureati  permits  wholesalers  w'Uh 
previously  manufactured  products  to  dtstnb- 
u'e  tiv  Sf  gocds  among  their  customers,  even 
r.'^'-ueh  fhe  i'ems  niay  contain  materials  on 
rities  U-ts 
ha-  n'-'d  as  a 
T  '.'  r  qu-  -■;  :■. .  j,  i,i' 
"a:t  -  as  W'll  ns  n  ir 
rnnni.t  div.-i  :.s.  ai 
-mn  ;i  ma' •-'IS 
1 1  has  developed  ar 
pa.tment.    "- 

As  new  letters  are  received  daily  from  small 
m.uiufacturers,  who  write  this  newspaper  In 
accordance  with'  instructions  which  appear 
m  every  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  their  cases  will  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  the  proper  Office  of  Production 
Management  cfflcials. 

SPEEDY    .ACTION 

At  no  time  does  this  newspaper  guarantee 
that  every  problem  will  be  solved  or  that  every 
small  manufacturer  will  be  geared  into  the 
defense  pre  gram. 

But  action  is  taken  on  every  letter  re- 
ceived, the  nature  of  that  action  Is  immedi- 
ately forwarded  by  letter  -.o  the  manufac- 
turer, and  he  is  assured  that  the  Industrial 
Srrvice  Bureau  will  ft^liow  through  until  final 
dispcsitiun  of  his  case  Is  made. 

Cooperating  with  the  Bureau  in  this  work 
pro  two  advisory  committees  On.e  headed  by 
P.  'preventative  MICH.^FL  J  Kennedy,  of  NfW 
Y'crk's  Fifteen' h  D..-'ri:'  is  com.posed  of 
Representative-  Jo- >  th  A  O  wagan.  Walter 
Lynch.  Josfph  C: o.-.k  B\::'w:n-  Louis  Cafoz- 
70LI.   an.d   Ar.TJi'os  K:  r:N' 
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Press   .*.pprov;s    President'.;    Action   in   re 
Grand  Ri\er  Dam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF    ARK.ANSA5 

IX  THE  Hors:?:  of  representatives 


Friday,  November  28.  1941 

EDITORIAL    FHOM    THE    TULSA    TRIBUNE 


l^■DV.^^?-:A^  ad  isirs 

ri  committee,  whose  members  are 
'-,  and  businessmen  of 
with  local  problems,  has 

■  n.iVn   D    M.iguire.  presi- 
.1:  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

:\;nnaticn  may  telephone 
;„ndt  7-1212.  or  wTite  to 
They    aie    1-. quested   not 


Ml.  ELLIS..  Mr,  Speaker,  apparently 
the  press  has  approved  in  great  stride  the 
action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  taking 
over  the  Gianci  River  Dam  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  defease  program,  I  quote  here 
■  in  full  a  typicUl  editorial  from  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  of  Ndvember  24,  1941: 

(  [From   the  Tulea   Tribune   of  November   24, 
19411 

New  we  are  getting  somewhere  on  Grand 
River.  I 

The  Presiden  s  action  in  taking  over  Pen- 
sacola  Dam  and  ordering  It  operated  in  the 
interest  of  nati:nal  defense  should  be  hailed 
by  every  Oklaht  man  as  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
all  too  few  con!  tructive^and  decisive  business 
actions.  The  s  pectacle  of  this  useful  struc- 
ture turning  ct  t  magical  electricity  day  after 
day  for  sale  to  i  private  utility  at  dump  rates 
well  under  the  cost  of  production  and  debt 
amcriization  \  as  beginning  to  pall,  espe- 
cially sence  t  le  Government  was  paying 
higher  rates  'or  private  national-defense 
-power  in  the  same  area. 

And  the  prcspect  that  Fort  Gibson  Dam 
might  oe  buill  in  competition  with  instead 
of  in  ccoperaton  with  Pensacola  was  begin- 
ning to  alarm. 

The  Preside  nt  should  demonstrate  now 
that  he  has  a  fa  ilow-thrcugh.  He  should  push 
the  constructic  n  cf  the  additional  national- 
defense  power  md  flood-control  dams  in  this 
area  with  all  p  ssible  speed,  meanwhile  send- 
ing more  o."  tl  le  vital  preparedness  industry 
into  this  sectio  n  to  use  the  power.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  »!  3.000.000  aluminum  plant  at 
Malvern.  Ark .  last  Thursday  ought  to  be 
only  the  first  i  tep  in  this  program  of  trans- 
ferring lasting  manufacturing  plants  to  the 
safe  mldcontl  nent.  Factories  to  use  the 
whole  gamut  ( f  ores  that  are  mined  in  this 
four-State  rcglDn  for  war  and  peacetime  pur- 
poses both  mi  st  be  located  here  if  America 
is  ever  to  hav  j  secure  and  economical  pre- 
paredness. 

Governor  P  ilUlps'  cry  of  dictatorship  Is 
unworthy  of  h  m.  There  is  no  such  question 
Involved — onlji  the  question  cf  business  effl- 
ciency.  Shall  national-defense  industries  or 
a  private  utillt  y  get  the  power  from  the  dam? 
Shall  the  Gov(  rnment  get  its  money  back  or 
shall  the  pri  :ate  utility  get  the  profits? 
That's  all.  Nothing  else.  Last  month,  for 
example,  the  lam  produced  14.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  I  'iectriclty.  Of  this  amount  the 
Oklahoma  Ga;  &  Electric  Co.  received  12.0C0,- 
COO  kilowatt-  lOUrs,  three-fcurths  of  it  at 
1  mill  per  kilo  ^-att-hour.  Such  monkey  bt!?l- 
ness  as  that  hid  to  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
someorje 

The  Gcvernor  needs  to  learn  that  a  State, 
like  a  man,  pei  haps  can  gain  truer  Independ- 
ence through  I  measure  of  prosperity  thai:  It 
can  with  a  hae  in  the  seat  of  its  pants  and 
vindictiveness  against  the  successftol  in  its 
heart.    What  1  ras  the  Governor's  program  for 
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Grand  River  Dam  Authority?  The  operation 
of  a  single  dam  by  a  beard  of  inexperienced 
If  well-intentioned  political  appointees  vho 
had  an  unbalanced  plan  of  power  distribution 
aud  little  or  no  sales  apjieal  that  would  bring 
new  industries  Into  the  region. 

Grand  River  Dam  Authority  did  not  even 
have  a  thorough  or  «?nthusiastic  program 
for  taking  cheap  electricity  to  the  farmers  or 
small  towns.  That  would  have  been  some- 
thing, though  not  enough.  Instead  Grand 
River  Dam  Authority  opposed  KAMO.  the  co- 
operative that  proposes  to  serve  the  canton- 
ment at  Neosho  and  Rural  Electric  Admln- 
istra'iion  lines  in  the  four-State  corner  of 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Miiscuri,  and  Arkansas. 
Yet  every  county  in  that  four-State  area  is 
Just  ns  definitely  a  part  of  the  Oklahoma  mar- 
ket as  the  town  of  Ci,ftle  Is  a  part  of  the 
econoniy  of  Okfuskee,  the  Governor's  heme 
county. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  national  plan  of- 
fers Oilahoma  experlerced  business  manage- 
ment of  Pensacola  Dain.  This  will  get  the 
St,:te  cut  of  debt  to  the  Government,  and 
restcre  true  independence.  Then,  too,  it 
offers  the  Governmeni  one  of  its  rare  op- 
portunities to  save  money  in  the  operation 
of  its  defense  industries. 

But  most  of  all  it  olfers  Oklahoma  a  pro- 
gram cf  hope.  It  will  be  pcs-sible  new  to 
have  Fort  Gibson  and  Markham  s  Ferry  dams 
en  t'ae  Grand.  It  will  be  possible  to  have 
flood  control  that  will  lift  thousands  of  acres 
out  cf  the  paths  of  devastating  floods  and 
hundreds  of  farmers  from  the  sloughs  of 
despondency.  It  will  be  possible  to  have 
new.  busy,  permanent  industries  to  turn  us 
from  a  rav, -materials-producing  State  into 
one  of  the  principal  m.anuiacturing  sectiorLS 
of  the  country,  since  our  natural  resources 
are  so  close  to  ctir  power-producing  and 
heaviest  rainfall  region. 

It  is  a  program  with  a  lift  and  no  Okla- 
homan  should  hesitate  a  moment  in  welcom- 
ing it. 


This  Price  Control  Bill  Is  One  [Measure  of 
Protection— Others  Must  Foliow 
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HON,  JOHN  R.  friURDOCK 

OF    AaiiONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  28,  1941 


Mr.  MURDOCK  M  Speaker,  this  is 
one  cf  the  most  controversial  bills  and 
one  of  the  most  puzzlin"  proposals 
brought  before  this  body  since  I  have 
been  a  Member,  I  have  said  little  and 
thought  much  during  the  hours  of  debate 
and  now  that  it  is  before  us  for  final  pas- 
sage I  am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  pass 
legislation  to  minimize  the  evil  effects  of 
inflation,  I  believe  the  measure  before 
us  will  tend  to  do  just  that  and  for  that 
reason  deserves  our  .support. 

Some  have  objected  to  this  measure 
on  personal  grounds  because  they  do  not 
have  confidence  in  the  man  who  will 
probably  administer  it.  I  do  not  object 
to  it  on  that  ground.  However,  I  do  re- 
gret the  licensing  provision  is  not  in  the 
bill,  I  do  not  feel  that  either  labor  or 
agriculture  can  justly  complain  of  it  now, 
and  yet  I  do  hope  it  will  go  far  toward 
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safeguarding  the  consuming  public  and 
protecting  those  who  live  on  fixed 
incomes. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  get  the 
proper  degree  of  protection  against  infla- 
tion in  these  hysterical  times,     I  am  one 
who  believes  that  we  need  monetary  re- 
form and  that  other  legislation  should 
sU;:plement  this  bill  to  minmize,  if  not 
check  entirely,  runaway  credit  inflation, 
I  am  convinced  of  the  need  of  monetary 
reform   if  we   are  to   escape  the  dread 
consequences  of  the  deflation  which  fol- 
lows inflation,    I  knew  the  public  will 
insist    on    the   recapture   of    excess   war 
profits  which   are  reaching   such   huge 
proportions  today.    As  I  see  it,  then,  this 
measure  is  only  one  of  several  steps  which 
we  must  take  very  carefully  to  achieve 
national    defense   without    entirely    dis- 
rupting   cur    domestic    economy.     With 
this  in  mind  I  favor  the  passage  of  the 
Steagall  price-control  bill. 


Adu!terat>.d  Tobacco  Fertilizers 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.\RKS 


HCN.  USHER  L,  EURDICK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  28.  1941 


DOCUMENT    PREPARED    BY    WILLIAM    G. 
HOLMAN.   OF  GREENSBORO,   N    C. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  any  question  about  the  fact  that  to- 
bacco fertilizers  are  adulterated,  and  the 
tobacco  growers  ought  to  know  it.  I 
quote  a  document  prepared  by  William 
G.  Holman,  of  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

ADULTERATED    TOBACCO    FFHTTLIZERS 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  showi  (1) 
That  fertilizers  have  been  adulterated:  (2) 
that  there  has  been  collusion  between  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers 
and  an  official  cf  Ncrth  Carolina  whoie  duty 
It  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  farmers; 
(3)  that  the  manufacturers  have  exerted  un- 
due influence  with  respect  to  fertilizer  legis- 
lation; and  (4)  the  extent  of  the  Injury  suf- 
fered by  the  farmers. 

(II  Mr.  William  A.  Graham,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  cf  Ncrth  Carolina, 
while  in  office  issued  a  "warning  to  farmers" 
which  was  published  in  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News.  This  warning  stated  that  "inferior 
and  dangerous  ingredients  are  being  used  in 
the  adulteration  cf  certain  guanos." 

(2)  The  National  Fertilizer  Asscc'.atlcn  sent 
cut  through  the  mails  to  its  members  a  cir- 
cular which  reads  as  follows: 

"In  conference  with  Mr. 'Haywood,  the  State 
chemist  of  Ncrth  Carolina,  on  Januai-y  14.  we 
discussed  several  questions  with  respect  to 
fertilizers. 

"I  understand  that  the  State  chemist,  will 
analyze  in  the  future  all  tobacco  fertilizers 
for  chlorine  ccntcnt.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  although  this  was  not  required  by  law 
it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  keep  the 
present  fertilizer  law  from  being  revamped, 
and  also  because  of  many  requests  and  de- 
mands. 

"Mr.  Hajrwcod  is  of  the  opinion  that  where 
chlorine  is  in  excess  when  used  under  tobacco 


and  damage  Is  shown,  that  the  partlce  uslmg 
fertilisers  wovild  be  able  to  collect  either  by 
common  law  cr  under  the  present  fertilizer 
law  which  mentions  dcletencuf  subs' ar.ces. 
Mr.  Haywood  did  not  feel*  that  the  percentage 
of  chlorine  would  be  Included  In  the  annual 
fertilizer  bulletin,  but  all  nnahtes  would  be 
sent  to  the  manufacturer  and  purchaser. 

"He  stated  that  the  methods  u.sed  in  his 
laboratory  would  shew  that  most  cf  the  cyan- 
amid  and  tirea  would  be  classtKl  us  rT,!.'c 
nitrogen  He  stated  that  the  l.iw  a!  wed 
very  wide  varinbllitles  between  the  mint  ral 
and  organic  guaranties,  but  if  the  manuin.- 
turer  did  not  try  to  take  advantage  of  t'.e 
wide  variabilities  that  the  mnieral  and  or- 
ganic content  would  probably  come  within 
the  guaranty. 

•Mr  Haywood  is  hoping  that  the  present 
fertilizer  law  will  not  be  amended  by  tlie 
present  legislature,  but  he  thinks  that  :;  a 
revision  is  made  that  the  term  'nitrcRcn' 
should  be  used  instead  of  "ammonia"  in  all 
cases:  that  for  uniformity  the  ratios  should 
state  nitrogen  first  then  phosphoric  acid  and 
potath  instead  of  the  present  frrm  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  is  stated  first  then  followed 
by  nitrogen  and  potash.  He  also  fcel.<  that 
the  law  should  prohibit  fractional  analyses." 
If  there  was  danger  to  the  crop  from  too 
much  chlorine  why  was  our  State  chemist  \i:.- 
willmg  for  the  law  to  be  amended  so  that 
the  manufacturers  would  be  required  to  tell 
the  farmers  hjw  much  chlorine  w.is  1:1  he 
fertilizer? 

If  too  much  chlorine  was  found  in  th  l-  r- 
tilizer  why  net  sute  the  fact  Ui  the  S  a'e 
Bulletin  for  the  information  of  all  farmers? 
■■Vhy  should  there  be  such  wide  ^anabilnies 
between  the  mineral  and  organic  nitrogen 
guarantees?  The  cost  cf  one  was  about  one- 
third  Of  the  cost  of  the  other. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
State  fcrtUlzer  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
1934  were  these  vhich  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  circular  quoted  above  shcwld  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  fertll'.zcr 
manufacturers  had  anything  to  do  with  -l.e 
writing  of  this  law. 

For  Instance,  the  fertilizer  law  which  went 
into  effect  in  1934  did  not  reqtflre  the  manu- 
facturers to  put  source  tag-  on  the  fertilizer 
bags  This  made  it  hard  for  the  farmers  to 
find  out  what  materials  hnd  lieen  used  and 
the  proportions  of  same  unices  they  wrote 
to  Raleigh  to  And  cut — a  thing  that  few  of 
them  ever  thought  of  doing. 

In  1924  all  of  the  large  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers made  a  radical  change  la  their  tobacco 
fertllzer  formulas.  Up  to  that  time  only 
one-third  of  the  nitrogen  in  tobacco  fertilizers 
was  derived  from  mineral  sources  and  two- 
thirds  from  organic  sources.  But  that  year 
the  mineral  nitrogen  content  was  increased 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds,  a!nd  the  organic 
nitrogen  content  was  decreased  from  two- 
thirds  to  one-third.  This  change  was  easily 
seen  by  the  farmers  l>ecause  the  law  required 
the  manufacturers  to  put  tource  tags  on  tha 
fertilizer  bags. 

These  source  tags  told  the  farmers  three 
Important  things:  ( 1 )  The  proportion  of  min- 
eral and  organic  nitrogen,  (2)  whether  the 
nitrogen  was  derived  from  blood,  fish,  animal 
tankage,  and  cottonseed  meal,  or  from  leather 
scraps,  hair,  wool  wa,ste.  and  feathers,  and 
(3)  whether  the  potash  was  from  high  grade 
sources  or  from  cheap  potash  that  had  more 
chlorine  In  it.  Surely,  the  farmers  were  en- 
titled to  this  information. 

When  the  farmers  objected  to  these  radical 
changes  an  effort  was  made  to  change  the 
fertilizer  law,  which  was  finally  done  Under 
the  terms  of  the  new  law  the  manufacturers 
were  not  required  tc  put  source  tags  on  the 
bags. 

Obviously,  the  taking  of  tlie  source  tag* 
off  of  the  bags  wal'not  done  at  the  In-"  :.:& 
of  the  farmers:  nor  was  it  in  their  ii.-'rc  t. 
It  made  it  harder  for  them  to  find  out  v.;-,at 
they   were   getting. 
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S  r.  after  the  1934  law  went  into  e.'Ittt 
so;;.!.  (.:  the  luri^e  manufactu.'-ers  increa.-.ed 
the  mineral- nitrci^en  a.ntent  of  ihcir  brands 
t«j  8U  percent.  This  was  done  with-  ut  n^..-.ny 
of  thv  farmers  fmdiiiK  out  abcut  i'  Tb.e 
information  given  on  the  ba.:s  i.s  uut  as  cltur 
i.s  Was  the  ca.se  prior  to  the  enuc'mtr.t  i,t 
th;s  la'A 

S.iKf  the  mineral  s^'Urrc^  of  r.!:rci:»n  nre 
St.  inu.  h  (1.  ■.if>er  tha:.  'hi'  organic  ."sources 
th.rt-  i.-  M  •(  ii.ptAt'.un  I"  u  •■  m'irr  ai  ti-.em  in 
the  m:\'u:t-  but  too  nni^h  min"r:il  i.it:^  '2.- n 
I.s  up:  t.)  I  ■.  t  r-stmiU'.atf  the  tobatm  p.,int 
and  K^vf  it  It  V. e.'.ic  surcul'ii'.  and  w.itrry 
growth  v.h.Lh  mai^.-.s  It  more  tu^c  p:i!:.ie  to 
dl^;  it~f 

S  ;-  A  D  H  .;;  A  M  K  U  S  of  P.  vhamsicd 
S-  iv  n  ^i'-.'l  Mi  -  'IT.'  1-.'  < '..iVir.n  of  hu'h 
liitri  lirii  n-.mur.nt:  uith  r-UTep'ibility  to 
dls.a.-e  may  he  seen  m   a'.!  plants  " 

By  incre.i.'-iiig  tl:e  nuneial  nitrrpcn  content 
of  the  fertilizer  the  manufacturers  gam  m 
two  *;iyb:  (1)  It  cc-ts  them  les.~  to  make  it 
that  w:iv  nM.1  i2i  it  f.^rces  the  fanr.'-rs  to 
u-e  more  f.  rtili^er  p-r  arre  In  order  to  get 
th'''  pr,  peT'prcpi:r'i"r..s  c-f  nriianlc  nltr 'tren 

(4)  The  la'e  H  n  A  D  Folirer.  of  Mt 
Airy  N  C.  f.  Tmcr  Memb<'r  of  Congress  and 
>.t  tlie  Dem.iCrunc  National  Commitlee,  wrote 
ft  letter  to  Senator  Rf  y.noi.ds  en  June  29.  1937. 
in  which  he  .'^aul;  •.A.-  y.:u  no  dcubt  know.  In 
our  >ectain  of  the  State  this  year  the  tobacco 
cr'  p  i.s  almost  a  c  mplete  failure,  and  many 
(,f  .  ur  mo."^-  uitoihcent  and  best  farmers  feel 
th.'*  the  cau-e  is  lart;<lv  cl'ie  tw  the  fertilizer 
u.-ed  this  year,  and  in  sutiport  of  their  po  1- 
tun  thev  li.ive  made  many  te-t.=  .  Several 
farmers  hiX\.'  pl.in'ed  a  sn.all  portion  cf  a 
field  Without  fe-t!li/er  and  the  remainder  of 
the  .siime  field  with  :e:t;l;7,»r  of  thi.s  year's 
m.ike  and  in  every  In.stance  the  tobacco 
p:...M-<ci  w!*i!.  Ut  frrtilizer  i.-  livm^r  and  that 
with  Urtliizer  is;  dead  cr  dvinij.  Others  have 
puicha.scd  old  tertiii/er  left  over  from  other 
years,  and  I  kn*  w  ot  several  instances  where 
the  tobacco  ts  living  and  doing  tine  where 
this   eld    fertilizer   was   used    ' 

Mr  J;»eph  Erwm  Gant.  of  Burlington. 
'  N  C  .  a  p^r;^:v.ir.t'r.'  bu."=niesNm.o.i  and  farmer. 
wrote  a  letter  'o  H  n  Willi. .m  B  Umst(ad 
on  July  6,  li'37.  in  wnich  lie  s.iid:  "You  knew 
North  Carolina  uses  m.orc  fertilizer  V.y.\n  any 
y.it"  in  tl-.e  counTv  and  the  way  the  f.;rmt.r 
has  been  burned  up  m  the  p.'St  is  a  shame." 
Mr  C  D  Bry.mt  ci  B:alrs  V.i..  a  merchant. 
wareh  Visemaii.  a:ui  one  cf  tlie  largest  tcibacco 
tir!  wtrs  in  Virt  .ma.  wro'e  a  letter  to  Senator 
Byrd  on  Aui^ust  17  193:?.  in  which  he  spoke 
favorably  ot  my  lertihzer  and  then  said: 
"We  believe  thi-  is  beca...~e  he  is  too  honest 
to  cheapen  his  brand-  and  rob  the  farmer 
by  using  po^or  pi  int  ftn  d  as  has  been  the 
case  m  the  mar.-.if .icture  .;f  a  good  many  other 
br.uids   ' 

A  nprestii'a'.ive  of  the  United  States  E>e- 
pdrtment  »  f  AK'neuKure  conducted  an  mves- 
tiiiation  ill  th.s  and  o:her  Si)uthern  States 
with  a  view  to  hnoir.g  out  hew  n-.iich  the 
f.uine.-s  paid  for  -.i:,d  and  other  h.kr  in  1 
y  ,.;  Tl-e  rey-  :■  ti'.ecl  bv  this  krent'.em.ui 
sliow-d  tliat  lor  "lie  se-.r  eito.n,;  Juii'-  30. 
1;!.'.4  the  farmer-  of  "h.s  State  pai.i  $1.- 
74 J  537  fir  "lie  '  lUiei  '  that  was  put  in  their 
ferti.i/cr  tltat  ye.-.r  Th.is  report  also  showed 
that  the  f arm'  rs  ci  -ix  er  seven  otiier  South- 
ern States  p.. Id  «b.)ut  $Ci\)C,l>00  for  ■flller" 
til  ,t  ^iine  ye.ir  It  .s  ibvi,  u.-  that  the  harm- 
ful praetices  spoken  vf  above  be.'.e  played  a 
l&i-L-c  part  m  fo.rcing  tncusanct-  ct  l.tndowners 
t.'  ix-e  me  '  n.^r. '.-  \  thm^  that  hurts  one 
sect.Li-.  et  tile  c.  uit'ry  cannot  be  helpful  to 
ot.er  St  c   lei.s 

M.itiv  (.f  tlie  m.'trafae'urers  are  now  meet- 
in^'  tr.e  objt'e'i-u  lo  tiiC  use  of  sar.d  as  a 
"ti.ler  ■  by  osir.sj  hme.  But  under  cirtam 
crndUions  •!.,-  is  a  deneerous  practice,  par- 
ticu.arly  in  the  t..  batco-grow-.n^;  section. 
■  Lip.ie  w.ll  neviT.i'.ize  tiie  acidity  of  the  soil, 
anvi  all  soih  in  the  tluc-cured  belt  sheuld  be 


and   reduce 


apt   to   give   the   farmers 
the  quality  cf  tne  crop 

Wh'-n  1  nm  In  a  rcsltlon  to  prove  that  I 
can  grow  healthy  tobacco  plants  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  the  farmer  new  has  to  pay. 
mv  -•;■  >  :al  fertilizer  formti!~  "•  11  be  very  val- 

0  '  ■  It  ev  ;u'.d  ."^ave  tb.e  i  ;  p.o  r.s  mlllicns  of 
Uohars  a  year  and  t-'-e  •'■■■- ■^n  more  vigoroiis 
plants  to  set  out  in  ':.•   :.!  .  .is. 

li    w   u'.d   do    more    tlian    that.     It   would 

pl.ue  nif  m  a  position  to  render  a  still  greater 

gervcf  '-^  my  cotmtry  In  two  other  respects. 

I    would    set    up    9    corporation;    give    my 

f  imu::     my    brai.o-.   and   my   small  selling 

eie  1'  .'  ition    to    this    ccrporation,    and    ask 

tl.c   1, eblic   to   Eulx-cribe  a  sufficient  amount 

to  .•i..^\)^.v  me   to  build  a  small  factory  with 

the    uiidcrs'anding    that    the    entire    profits 

of    the    busines.s    would    be    devoted    to    the 

educatsrn    of    orphaned    children— like    Mr. 

J'  hn   E    Hv.ehes  wanted  to  do.      A'.l  I  would  . 

get    w  .uld   be   a   modf-r.tte   salary   Uv    manag- 

11. ir  the  busine-s 

'whe-i  the  public  f>  uiid  o'Jt  what  I  had 
deJie  ai.d  wi.at  I  pr'-r-sed  t^  ci..,  and  realized 
that  my  purpose  w.is  not  a  selfish  one.  It 
wou'd  n  t"  be  difficult  to  raise  the  required 
capit.!l.  and  I  ftX'l  sure  the  business  would 
so  11  divflop  into  a  very  helpful  institution. 
The  m.anager  of  a  business  that  was  mo- 
tlv.ited  by  a  purpose  to  set  a  higher  stand- 
ard I  r  tb.e  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and 
to  d'V  te  tlie  profits  of  the  business  to  a 
w  r'o.y  purpose  would  naturally  have  a  freer 
h  .nd  t^..in  would  be  tMe  case  where  the  cor- 
p, ration  was  .rttaiiii't  d  purely  on  the  basis 
of  a  prc:flt-m.aklng  cnrerprise.  and  the  public 
woukl  ur.de.ubted'.y  be  m.'  re  inclined  to  sup- 
P'  r-    sueli  ar.   under:. .k:n^'. 

Unle-ss  I  can  get  some  help  I  will  be  forced 
i  to)  et  t  cut  of  the  business  entirely  and  g.ve 
!    up  ir.v  research  work,  for  I  am  at  the  end  of 

1  n-.y  r   w  financially. 

I  1.-  ■  d  «.7.000  to  enable  me  to  complete 
i  mv  re.-ter.  h  w,  rk  rr.d  have  something  to 
live  on  while  -o  ei.^ac  d.  With  this  amount 
I  c  uld  e  r.duct  a  sulEcicntly  large  number 
of  pt.iiit  bf  d  ivsir-  the  coming  wdnter  to  prove 
tb.at  my  theory  was  sound  and  m.y  formula 
wa.s  efTective 

I  vv^u:  1  like  to  present  the  facts  to  the 
public  v<,i-l:  a  view  to  arousing  public  In- 
tere  t  R:  :ht  tliinking  men  would  not  want 
to  see  a  man  fail  in  such  an  undertaking 
when  he  was  so  near  success.  Surely,  there 
are  seme  Christian  men  in  this  land  who 
vv  uld  bo  g.ad  to  lend  a  helping  hand  if  they 
cn.y  k:~ew  ib^ut  it. 
Smcere'.v, 


fertilizer  buslne^ 
other    business 
Senator  Borah  pfom 
on  the  subject 
about  the  1st  of 
was  intended  to 
these  evil  practi 
being  punished 
them. 
With  kind  regjipds. 
Sincerely 


\Vm    G    H 


'N. 


GF.rExsr..n 
Hon    U-HE.H   L    B- 
Hou.-c  of  R<.  p 


N    C 


.icmbcr  24,  1941. 
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ibles,     Ther.f.ie,   tlie   use 
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at   la  only  slightly   aeid   is 

cHiatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dfar  Mr  Bcrdick;  Since  leaving  the  brief 
wi'h  y  u  I  liave  gotten  hold  of  the  Federal 
cr  iiul  jf.ry  s  indictment  of  the  Fertilizer  Trust 
reuri.eci  February  10,  19-il'.  in  the  District 
C  urt  I  :  tlie  United  States  for  the  Middle 
D.s'r.c'  ef  North  Carolina.  It  corroborates 
s.  me  Lf  the  most  damaging  statements  made 
in  tbt   b:.ef  th.it  I  Eta- e  you. 

Par.^itraph  No.  143  ilndictment  No.  1167) 
reads  as  follows:  "Defendants  have  engaged 
In  concerted  action  in  their  dealings  with 
public  authorities,  officials,  and  bodies  having 
rt^u'.atory  powers  over  the  fertilizer  industry. 
meludmg  State  legislatures,  and  State  officials 
charged  with  enforcem.ent  of  laws  •  •  • 
to  the  end  that  action  taken  by  said  t^-^blic 
auUiorities,  oi£cial.s,  and  bodies  and  corporate 
officials,  cummitteer-,  and  boards  nn(«ght  result 
in  the  establishnient  ef  laws,  regulations, 
fre;.,lit  rate-,  e.nd  tariffs  favorable  to  and 
fa^  litat;iic  the  ma.i.tenance  Ly  the  defend- 
aiit  nn.xiis  herein,  d  their  relative  position 
Ui  the   industry      •      •      •." 

The  late  Dr  H.;rv.v  Wiley  told  me  that 
these  pernicious  i:irlue..ces  extended  over 
practically  the  ent.re  Nation,  and  that  there 
was  mere  crv.^I-:i-d:.t-f  ar.cl  adulteration  in  the 


than  was  possible  in  any 

this    country.     The    late 

ised  to  deliver  a  speech 

the  United  States  Senate 

February,  1940;  that  speech 

ocus  public  attention  upon 

es  and  to  show  that  I  was 

or  trying  to  put  a  stop  to 


n 


ia 


tcurs. 


Wm.  G.  Holm.^n. 


Exen-:pt;o;i    oi    I'le    S-a    Food    Industry 
froip  Price  Ceilings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JA>1ES  DG^-IENGEAUX 

pF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOU9E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,, November  28,  1941 


Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  realize  that  during  and  in  the  wake 
of  every  natiotial  emergency  our  country 
is  invariably  peset  by  inflation,  which, 
even  in  its  mCdest  form,  is  most  detri- 
mental to  our  economic  structure. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  best 
way  to  combat!  this  evil  is  to  place  a  regu- 
lation on  pricjes  before  they  get  out  of 
hand  and  theieby  place  a  cushion  under 
any  economic  phocks  that  may  follow  ac- 
tivity as  we  n(^w  have. 

In  attempt^g  to  determine  the  best 
methods  and  procedure  in  price  regula- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  has  held  extensi^  hearings, 
which  have  resulted  in  H.  R.  5990  in  its 
present  form.  I  am  fully  cognizant  cf 
the  problems  Which  confronted  this  com- 
mittee, and  although  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  be  of  seme  help,  I  feel  that  specific 
recognition  should  have  been  given  to  the 
sea-food  industry. 

This  industry  is  operated  along  some- 
what differert  lines  than  the  average 
business.  It  t;  impossible  for  a  fisherman 
to  forecast  hi ;  next  day's  catch.  In  fact, 
it  is  impossib  e  for  him  to  foretell  if  the 
weather  will  even  permit  him  to  go  out. 
His  business  b  actually  one  of  the  great- 
est business  gambles  known,  and.  regard- 
less of  fi.'^he^an's  luck,  his  fixed  lia- 
bilities remaih  the  same. 

In  view  of  jhis  uncontrollable  and  un- 
stable supply!  it  is  true  that  the  price  of 
fish  will  go  pp  whenever  the  supply  is 
curtailed.  Itl  follows  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  When  the  supply  is 
scarce,  due  ta  either  bad  weather  or  poor 
fishing,  the  ^sherman  must  get  higher 
prices  to  meet  necessary  expenses,  I  may 
explain  in  thjs  connection  that  a  fisher- 
man makes  ;less  money  when  fish  are 
scarce  and  tihe  price  is  high  than  he 
would  when  the  price  is  low  and  the  fish 
is  plentiful.  jMost  fishermen  would  pre- 
fer to  stay  in' when  the  catch  is  poor  and 
the  prices  ar(  high;  but.  in  order  to  fur- 
nish their  customers  with  a  market  that 
is  as  even  as  possible,  they  often  go  out 
at  a  great  ej^ense  and  sometimes  heavy 
losses.    Theit  business  is  entirely  unpre- 
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dictable  and  should  definitely  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  provisions  pf  H.  R.  5990. 

Our  far-sighted  legislators  have  seen 
the  necessity  m  protecting  certain  indus- 
tries because  of  the  very  nature  of  these 
businesses,  and  in  the  case  of  the  sea- 
food industry  you  will  find  that  the 
workmen  in  this  industry  have  been 
exempted  from  the  wage-and-hour  bill 
for  the  reason  that  labor  used  in  this 
industry  fluctuates  to  such  a  great  ex- 
tent that  it  vkould  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  regulate  them  on  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis.  In  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1935  you  will  find  that  motor  car- 
riers used  in  transporting  sea  food  are 
also  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
this  law.  Our  tariff  acts  also  have  many 
protective  provisions  for  the  sea-food 
industry. 

This  legislation  I  have  mentioned  was 
not  blindly  enacted.    It  was  not  placed 
upon   our   lawbooks   merely    to   appease 
certain   lobbyists.     As    a   basis    for    this 
statement   the  Members   of   this   House 
knew  that  the  sea-food  industry  is  not 
financially  able  to  support  a  strong  lobby. 
These  laws  were  enacted  because  of  the 
necessity    of    protecting    this   industry 
which  the  Members  of  Congress  recog- 
nized.   They  knew  of  the  hardships  that 
men  go  through  to  earn  a  living.    Tliey 
realize  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
fishing  industry  to  continue  its  operation 
and  still  make  a  small  profit  while  plac- 
ing fresh  and  wholesome  sea  food  upon 
cur  tables  at  the  reasonable   prices  we 
have  always  enjoyed.     This  industry  has 
never  abused  its  privileges  by  exacting 
excessive  prices  in  times  of  scarcity.    It 
is  true  that  the  price  of  fish  will  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  and  lack  of 
supply.     On    the    other  hand,   it   is   also 
true  that  the  moment  the  supply  again 
grows  normal,  the  prices  automatically 
adjust  them."^elves. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  in  the 
face  of  rising  prices  for  fuel  and  other 
material  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
boats,  the  price  of  fish  has  remained  prac- 
tically constant.  This  definitely  proves 
that  the  only  problem  the  people  of  this 
industry  are  interested  in  is  to  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  properly  serve  their 
trade  at  rates  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
necessary  expenses. 

I  may  add  that  an  attempt  to  control 
the  prices  of  sea  food  would  end  up  in 
abysmal  chaos  and  chronic  confusion, 
as  in  addition  to  the  unpredictable,  un- 
stable, and  uncontrollable  supply,  the 
number  of  the  different  species  of  fish 
and  the  numerous  methods  by  which  they 
are  packed  and  preserved  are  so  great 
that  it  would  require  an  office  force  far 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  ask 
that  the  Members  of  th^s  House  give 
their  serious  consideration  to  an  amend- 
ment that  will  exempt  this  industry  from 
the  complexities  of  an  attempt  to  apply 
a  price  ceiling  on  sea  food. 

In  considering  this  important  problem 
let  us  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  sea 
food  in  our  diet.  In  addition  to  being 
wholesome  and  healthful.  I  am  reliably 
informed,  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  brain 
food,  and  in  these  times  of  stress  the 
use   of  Nsea  foods  in   copious   quantities 


will  not  only  hold  tlv-  piiee  dowr.  b.it 
will  also  tend  to  stabilize  our  ir.ental 
processes. 


Industry-Labor-Government  Conference 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\T:S 


to  promote,  by  voluntary  cooperation.  In- 
creased production  and  more  stable  Indu";- 
trlal  relations:   Therefore  be  It 

iJesolrcd.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  call  a  conference  of  the 
representatives  of  Industry,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment to  agree  upon  policies  which  will 
guarantee  maximum  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present  national  emergency. 


Friday.  Novcvibcr  28.  1^41 


Unemployment  Compensation  Program 
Should  Be  Continued  Jointly  by  Fed- 
eral Government  and  States 


RESOLUTION  REQUESTING  PRESIDENT  TO 
CONVENE  INDUSTRY-LABOR-GOVERN- 
MENT CONFERENCE 


EXTENSION   OF   KLMAP.KS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVnS 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  convene  a  conference 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  indus- 
try, labor,  and  the  Government. 

In  presenting  this  resolution  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  state  that  it  is 
intended  as  an  alternative  to  the  anti- 
democratic, aniistnke  bills  being  prepared 
which  would  strip  American  working  men 
and  women  of  their  hard-won  rights. 

The  defeat  of  Hitler  requires  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  all  groups.  No  com- 
pulsion, no  legislation  which  Umits  the 
rights  of  labor,  can  iron  out  the  difficul- 
ties v.e  have  encountered  in  reaching  peak 
production  for  a!l-out  defense.  The  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  will  be  found  only 
when  the  representatives  of  industry,  la- 
bor, and  Government  come  together  to 
work  out  methods  of  achieving  their 
common  objectives — national  defense 
and  the  defeat  of  Hitlerism. 

Labor  is  to  be  congratulated  in  taking 
the  initiative  and  proposing  such  a  meet- 
ing to  the  President.  The  recent  con- 
ventions of  both  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L. 
demonstrated  conclusively  not  only  the 
patriotism  of  organized  labor  but  also  its 
resolute  will  to  destroy  Hitler.  Labor's 
actions  are  testimony  to  its  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  all-out  production  to 
achieve  an  all-out  victory  over  Hitlerism. 
Certainly,  with  the  labor  movement  com- 
mitted to  this  program,  participating  in 
a  conference  with  industry  and  gcvcrn- 
ment.  the  much-needed  national  unity 
Will  be  achieved  and  a  working  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  to  effectuate  the 
program  of  production  required  to  smash 
Hitler. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  intelligence  of 
American  industry  and  the  patriotism 
of  American  labor.  The  President,  in 
my  judgment,  should  not  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  me  follows: 

Whereas  new  and  perplexing  problems  of 
production  and  indu.=tnal  relations  have 
arisen  during  the  present  national  emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas  maximum  production  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  national-defense  policies  cf 
the  Government;  and 

Whereas  both  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Oiganizations  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  have  asked  the  President  to  convene 
a  conference  of  the  representatives  of  indus- 
try, labor,  and  government  to  plan  for  and 
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LETTER    FROM    HON.    PAVNF    H     llATNER. 

GOVERNOR   OF   KANSA-^ 

I 

I 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuiint  to 
permission  given  to  extend  my  lemaiks 
in  the  Record.  I  submit  here^"ith  a  let- 
ter from  Hon.  Payne  H  Ratner.  Governor 
of  Kansas.  In  my  opinion,  this  letter 
ably  advances  some  most  excellent  argu- 
ments against  the  proposal  th'it  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  over  the  unem- 
ployment-compensation program. 

The  letter  follows: 

State  of  Kanshs, 
Office  of  the  Go\»ernch. 

Topcka.  Norcmbjer  19,  1941. 
Hon.  Clifford  R.  Hope, 

United  States  Rvpfesenlati 

prom  Kansas.  Washingtpn.  D  C. 
Dear  Clif:  It  is  my  unde-f-^andina;  that 
the  administration  In  Wai^hington  plans  to 
Introduce  before  the  Congress  k  bill  to  fed- 
eralize completely  the  unemployment-com- 
pensation program,  removing  it  lentlrely  from 
the  jurifdicticn  of  the  States. 

Such  a  move  Is  another  threat  against 
States'  rights.  If  successful,  fit  would  cer- 
tainly react  against  the  best  Interests  ol 
those  included  in  the  program.  I  am  there- 
fore writing  to  voice  my  vigorous  protest  In 
behalf  cf  the  citizens  cf  Kansas  net  only 
against  this  proposed  bill  but}  against  any 
action  cr  subterfuge  deslgne 
same  end. 

In  effect,  passage  cf  a  law  fe 
unemplcyment-ccmpensaticn 
mean  applying  the  same  yardst;ick  to  Kansas 
as  to  Connecticut.  Texas.  Cahflornla.  and  all 
other  States,  although  it  is  cbvjcus  that  con- 
ditions differ  greatly  in  varicu$  parts  of  the 
country.  Because  of  variations  in  geography. 
Industrial  conditions,  and  em.plcyment  prob- 
lems, each  Siate  should  continue  to  manage 
its  own  program.  This  Is  rsp^cially  true  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  prcgrata  is  supported 
by  pay-roll  tax  money  collected  from  em- 
ployers within  the  Stales 

Perhaps  this  contemplated  riiove  might  be 
in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of 'a  small  group 
of  persons  evidently  bent  on  a  centralization 
of  government  in  all  things.  Out  I  am  c«n- 
vinced  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
are  firmly  opposed  to  any  further  abrogation 
of  States'  rights.  We  know  that  when  the 
proper  authority  of  the  States  is  weakened, 
individuals  lose  their  right-. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  wc  havp  hecn 
forced  to  assert  our  rightful  independci.c  r  s 
a  State.  Federal  attempts  to  dominate  tne 
oil  industry,  lo  cite  but  one  example,  have 
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txi  n  rppoeed  by  the  Kansas  pccp:e.  as  well  as 
by  •;-.'.    1,-ople  In  manv  clhir  Slates. 

1-:  .(i      S-aie-admiiiLstered      un«  mpicymt-nr 
c  :;.i)en*^atu  n  failed  In  Kansas.  {..':<    ik.^h: 
b.    .■«'.mc  merit   in  the  prcpcsal  to  icdinuizc 
ti.'    prcgrnm.     But    Kansas  has  proved  luUy 
capable  vt  meeting  Us  respr  nsibihties  In  The 
past  and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 
When     the     uneniployment-conujetisation 
program  in  Ita  present  fcrm  beccvme  a  Fed- 
eral law  the  States  were  ccmpelkd  either  to 
pa.ss  laws  to  ccnfcrm  wlih  the  Federal  act  or 
to   accept   the  alternative   of   paving   in   ta.\ 
n-ir;ncy    iird    receiving    ro   b  ii  ft'';   f.  r    their    I 
v,(  rKers      Kansas  pa.-.-ed.    m    l'>il.   n    l.iw  to    | 
ccnfcrm  with  the  Fidiral  St:;'  ,■•       -.:.   i   *':.  :• 
time  Kansas  has  carried  on  a  prc^r.iin  whicli 
has  benefited  both  us  employees  and  Us  em- 
plryiTs    in    the   sm.ill   bi.i.'>incsses   and    indus- 
trif"."  which  are  so  important  to  our  economy. 
I'nd*  r  the  present  program  in  Kans:i.s  labor 
1-   MCfiving  increas:ni?ly  liberalized  b-^ncfits. 
Amendments  to  the  unemplcyment-compcn- 
p;.t  ,  n  law.  pn.ss.  d  by  the  1941  Kan^^as   Lecis- 
l:t-i'(     lit    my    recjuest    and    approved   by    the 
1-iut.rul  Government,  provided  Increased  bene- 
fifs  totaling  apprcximately  $700,000  a  year  for 
Kanha.s  workers.     At  the  same  time.  Kansas 
employers    were   saved    more    than   $1.4C0.0O0 
In   1941   pny-rcll  taxes. 

The  propram.  as  it  is  now  conducted  under 
Kansas  law  In  confcrmity  w:  h  •!.»>  Federal 
statute.  Is  being  administered  for  the  best 
Interests  of  both  labsr  and  Indtistry  It  is 
a  pr,  ved  .«ucce- s  Administration  directly 
Iriim  Washington,  by  ofRtlals  who  could  not 
fwiss.bly  knew  the  preblems  peculiar  to  Kan- 
sas ..nd  uh^'  certainly  would  nut  he  conccrn'^d 
vit»i!!\  VI. 'h  the  welfare  of  the  Kir..--.i-  people, 
Wi  liM  tf  ,1  tl.iui^eroua  experunei.t  I  tstllcve 
U    A    '.ici  r-  suit  in  a  trag'.c  mistake. 

In  U'55  the  President  himself  declared  In 
a  ?tafemen'.  on  this  subject:  "In  order  to  cn- 
criira^p  the  stabll'zatlon  of  private  emplcy- 
rneiiT  Federal  lei;  slat  Ion  should  n"t  fcrtclofe 
the  States  from  establL'hin^  .lU  e-. en  t;reater 
Btabillraticn  of  emnUvmen: 

I  am  convinced  t;..r  ,i  11:1:1  r:-;i  sy-'  :.i  of 
vinemploymcnt  conipt  ii.-.itK  n  .-et  up  by  the 
F<  t'.cral  Gt'vcrnment.  cannot  pive  one  section 
cf  the  country  a  square  deal  without  injuring 
nmther  section  Each  State  has  K>  own 
problems  and  conditions,  and  In  a  vital  mat- 
ttr  of  th:.'.  kind  It  is  iir.pirative  that  each 
State  o  irinue  to  exercise  Us  con.stitutional 
r.ight.-.  in  working  out  Us  own  solutions  I 
therefore  cppo^-e  this  and  every  other  attempt 
at  Junking  Statics'  ru-;tt>  m  a  Trt,Tl:t:tr;.in  ash 
heap 

I  i;r:'e  you  to  Join  forctlul.v  m  opposing 
tl>..-  r-.t  west  effort  toward  Federal  domination 
in  :i  ti.:d  in  ^^hlch  the  States  have  every  right 
to  ;  ur:icip;'.te  ant!  \n  which  they  have  dem- 
ci:--T.^te<!  a>  in  K-in  ,i.s,  tlii  .ib.l;-y  t,  buc- 
Cei  J 

S.ncerely. 


r.sFssiw.NWL  Record  I  h.wr  the  piiviloge  of 
in.s.ii.ng  ..  rt-solution  uhich  I  have  re- 
c>  I'.td  liom  tht'  officials  of  the  Tcwnsend 
Club  ci  Wii.ger.  Minn. 

I  believe  that  it?  con'ent<:  should  be 
called  to  the  attentum  of  lui  Mt-mbers  of 
Coneress  and,  therefore.  I  have  agreed 
to  the  request  of  'iie  Winger  Tovvn.send 
Club  membei-.s  tli.t  it   be  placed  in  the 

CONCRESSION*!,    FlFCiD,    if    pO.S.SiblP. 

Ti.c  :-  ■;,'.::  '.v.iS  unanimouiily 
adopted  by  t;.o  club  at  their  meeting 
November  22    1941, 

The  resoluUon,  sicnt  d  bv  '!-.•■  c'.ib  nf- 
fioers,  John  I.  Olsnn.  pre.sidtnt,  and  An- 
drew Trovaton,  -ecrctary,  follows: 

Whereas  domestic  economic  cor.ditlcns  are 
as  important  to  keep  'up  morale  and  unity 
among  the  American  people  as  is  production 
of  defense  equipment:  and  * 

Whereas  the  centralization  of  defense  pro- 
duction in  ccmparatively  few  localities  has 
Increased  unemployment  In  other  localities: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Winger  TonTisend  Cluh  in 
meeting  assembled,  Tliat  President  Roosevelt 
and  C' nrress  be  urged  tc  immediately  take 
up  H  H  lo36  for  consideration  and  passage, 
so  til..*  -  ,:i:nv'  by  the  aged  and  unemploy- 
ment a:::  ._  '..^  y>,unger  may  be  reduced;  be 
it  further 

Rr'-otvcd.  Tl.n'  rf-p!e<:  cf  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  HFNR:?t  ^hipste.w  and  Con- 
gres.sman  R,  T  Bi  k.kk  with  request  that 
they  have  It  read  to  their  respective  Cham- 
b(  rs.  and  copy  sent  to  President  Rochevelt. 
Unanimously  adopted   by  vote. 

John  I    Ol-son.  President.      , 
A.NDi'.F.v  Tkovatou,  Secretary. 


P.^YNl 


K.MNEX. 


Minnesota  Townsend  Club  Asks  Immedi- 
ate Consideration  of  H.  R.  103S 

EX  i  ENSIGN   OF  REMAE.KS 

HON.  R.T.  BUCKLER 

I  ;     M   N  \f  -     T  \ 

IN   Tiii;  Ko  I'cE  Oh    Ki.!  :i£.;;EN  i.MIVES 


f-;.iuV,  S'JW'ib.r  :S.  1911 


F.ESOLUriOX  OF  TO\VNVFNX  CLUB  OF 
WINGER    MINN. 


Mr,  BUCKLER,      Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renuiiks  in  the  Con- 
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HON.  CLIFFORD  R.HOPZ 

OF     KVN'   \S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRE.-fFNTATIVES 


Friday.  Norcmlir  2S.  19  il 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  N.\TiCN.\L  GRANGE 
ADOPTED  AT  THh.  tEVENTY-r  Ir  TH  AN- 
NUAL  SESSION    AT    WOUCESTLH,    MASS. 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  National 
Grant--'  ha.<  ju.-t  recently  concluded  its 
se\onty-fifth  annual  session  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  This  great,  patriotic,  and 
fiaternal  organization  of  farmers  gave 
c  .ireful  consideration  to  m.any  of  the  crit- 
ic a;  yrcblems  confronting  the  country  to- 
riav 
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picblom.    I  believe  th:,r  it  should  be  read 
ty  every  Mtmi-er  of  the  House. 

Under  leave  crantrd  me  by  the  House 
to  '.  xiLiid  my  romaik.^  1  include  this  reso- 
luucn: 

The  ri^ht  to  store  up  the  results  of  Bkill 
and  hibor  m  the  fcrm  of  property  Is  funda- 
nu:.-.  :  '"  :he  preservation  of  the  American 
wo.-    :  1;;.'      Qr.e  of  the  createst  dancers  this 

country  laces  u  from  inlli.ticn,  f.h:ch.  unless 
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the  national  Income  has  declined  alarmingly. 
and  substantial  Increases  In  prices  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  farm  pxirchasing  power  back  to 
normal. 

Second,  With  farmers  receiving  substan- 
tially less  than  half  of  the  consumer's  dollar, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  passing  on  to 
the  consumer  any  increase  further  than  the 
increase  received  by  the  farmer,  uiiless  justi- 
fied by  some  other  valid  cause. 

Third.  Agriculture,  with  its  six  and  a  half 
million  individual  producing  units.  Is  the 
least  likely  of  all  industries  to  exact  monop- 
olistic prices  from  consumers.  If  farmers 
can  get  equitable  prices  for  their  products, 
they  can  and  will  produce  In  abundance.  If 
they  cannot  get  adequate  prices,  exhortation 
to  raise  food  to  w.n  the  war  and  write  the 
peace  will  not  suffice,  not  because  of  lack  of 
will  to  serve,  but  treatise  of  financial  inabil- 
ity to  carry  on. 

Tlie  Grange,  therefore — 

1.  Favors  application  of  economic  devices 
as  the  best  means  for  holding  down  infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

2.  Opposes  arbitrary  price  fixing  unless 
necessary 

3.  If  arbitrary  price  fixing  becomes  neces- 
sary, demands — 

(a)  That  all  groups  be  Included  to  assure 
equity; 

(b)  That  the  activities  be  devoted  to  pre- 
venting profiteering; 

(c)  That  standards  be  provided,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  assure  equity  for  all; 

(d)  That  Congress  retain  control. 

The  Grange  will  oppose  arbitrary  price 
fixing  if  these  principles  are  not  complied 
with. 


Aluminum  Industry  Should  Be  in  the  Fur- 
therance of  Cur  National-Defense  Pro- 
gram and  Given  Opportunity  for  a  Per- 
manent Indu-i^try  and  Not  a  Government 
Subsidy  tor  the  Benefit  of  Private  Enter- 
prise 
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OF 


HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF    ARK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 


Friday,  \nrrv,h-  r  28.  1941 


Mr.  HARRIS  cf  Arkansas.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  am  glad  and  the  people  of  Arkansas 
are  glad  that  the  much  discussed  and 
publicized  aluminum  industry  is  coming 
to  cur  State.  We  are  delighted,  not  only 
from  a  desire  of  industrial  progress  in 
a  land  cf  opportunity,  but  we  are  happy 
to  have  the  privilege  and  cpportunity  of 
contributing  to  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. It  is  only  natural  and  right  that 
this  industi-y  should  be  located  in  the 
State  cf  Arkansas,  because  we  have  there 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
bauxite  ore.  and  an  unlimited  gas  reserve 
for  the  production  of  cheap  power,  which 
is  as  important  in  the  production  of  alu- 
minum as  the  ore  itself. 

It  is  the  hope  and  desire  of  our  people 
that  this  industry  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  jjermanent  one.  We 
had  been  advised  that  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  and  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  would  decide  the  loca- 


tion of  this  plant  on  economic  and  engi- 
neering factors:  and.  had  this  policy  been 
followed,  our   State   would   have   had   a 
much  better  opportunity  for  this  to  be- 
come a  permanent  industry,  utilizing  the 
raw  materials  of  our  State.    I  have  been 
strongly  advocating  that,  regardless   of 
where,  it  might  be  located,  that   it   be 
placed    on    the    most    economical    and 
feasible   site.     I   have  strongly  insisted 
that  private  and  selfish  interests  not  be 
permitted  to  prevail  in  the  location  of 
this  plant  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation.    Even  though  it  is  denied 
by   those  in  the  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment who  decided  the  site  location, 
the  facts  and  figures  prove  this  to  be  so. 
I  make  bold  these  assertions  because  I 
have  the  information  that  for  their  own 
selfish     gains     the     private     interests, 
through    their    unreasonable    proposals 
and  schemes,  brought   about    a   reversal 
of  opinion  of  the  Government  agencies 
in  determining  the  location  of  this  plant. 
If  this  final  decision  was  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
furtherance  of  our  national-defense  pro- 
gram, whether  it  be  in  my  district  or  in 
my  State.  I  will  uphold  it  and  defend  it 
in  every  way  that  I  po.ssibly  can.    How- 
ever, since  this  is  not  done.  I  would  feel 
derelict  in  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  an  American  citizen  should 
the  facts  not  be  made  known. 

In  June  this  year  Arkansas  was  allo- 
cated an  aluminum  industry,  and  aft'er 
several  months  of  study  and  investiga- 
tion it  became  generally  known  that  the 
vicinity  of  Camden  was  the  logical  place 
for  the  location  of  this  plant.    The  Hon- 
orable  Leland    Olds.    Chairman    of   the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  stated  before 
a   subcommittee   of   the   Appropriations 
Committee  this  week,  that  the  Arkansas 
aluminum    plant    should    be    located   at 
Camden.  Ark.     Mr.  Olds,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  had 
been  asked  to  make  a  study  as  to  the 
availability  of  power,  which  is  the  most 
determining  factor  in  location  of  an  alu- 
minum plant,  and  this  was  his  answer. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Krug.  power  consultant  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  stated 
this    week  •  that    the    aluminum    plant 
should  be  located  at  Camden.    As  a  re- 
sult of  the  engineering,  study,  and  inves- 
tigation,    the     Office     of     Production 
Management,     on    November    5,     1941, 
announced  the  location  of  this  plant  for 
Camden.   Ark.     Then    what   happened? 
Here  is  where  the  private  enterprise  was 
permitted  to  obtain  control  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
selfish  and  personal  interests. 

The  power  companies  in  proposing  to 
furnish  the  interim  power  for  all  these 
months  proposed  that  with  a  very  few 
miles  of  new  construction  and  by 
strengthening  present  existing  transmis- 
sion lines,  to  pool  it  at  Camden,  where 
the  power  could  be  brought  in  from  all 
directions  at  the  least  expense.  This 
would  have  necessitated,  for  further  con- 
sideration of  Lake  Catherine,  an  addi- 
tional transmission  line  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $500,000.  Immediately  after  the 
announcement  was  made  locating  this 
plant  at  Camden,  a  rush  wiie  came  to 
Washington  and  was  carried  to  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  mak- 
ing an  altogether  dififerent  proposaJ  and 


the  construction  of  265  mllc^  of  r\e\x 
line,  and  causing  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management  to  recall  the  an- 
nouncement made  that  afternoon.  In  a 
letter,  dated  November  18,  1941  fmm  the 
O.  P.  M..  signed  by  Mr.  A  it  Bunker, 
chief,  aluminum  and  magnesium  branch, 
he  says: 

I  believe  you  have  been  Inforfned  that  our 
original  recommendation  regarding  Camden 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  because  Df  new  infor- 
mation regarding  temporary  pchver  facilities. 
This  new  information  represenlted  a  contra- 
diction of  previously  furnished  advice  and 
was  received  Just  after  we  had  submitted  our 
recommendation.  You  undoubt<.'dly  realize, 
in  selecting  a  site,  we  must  rety  upon  state- 
ments of  the  parties  which  are  to  service  the 
plant. 


This  new  proposal  was  made  in  order 
to  justify  the  power  companies  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  making  a  price  the  same 
at  both  places,  but  even  under  thi.s  pro- 
posal, the  power  companies  admit  that 
it  is  cosling  $122000  more  to  r:cMdp 
this  power  at  Lake  Catherine  than  at 
Camden.  Yet.  with  this  additional  out- 
lay of  co.st,  they  say  they  can  delivt :  it 
as  cheaply  to  Lake  Catherine  as  they 
could  to  Camden.  By  all  practicable 
operation,  how  can  it  be  done? 

After  they  had  been  successful  In  pet- 
ting this  announcement  recalled,  it  took 
only  2  weeks  to  bring  abou'  a  :t  •i.>.il 
of  all  economical  factor.^  frcni  a  study 
of  6  months  or  more,   ai.d  change  this 
location  to  Lake  Catherine,  and  on  the 
property  of  the  private  power  company, 
where  more  than  $33,000,000  of  tlx  peo- 
ple's money  will  be  spent.     Why  would 
the  Government  agency  representini:  the 
people  of  this  Nation  permit  this  ir.du.-- 
try  to  be  placed  on  private  property  and 
where  the  water  to  be  used  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  private  company  .^    D.d 
they  follow  the  advice  o:  Mr.  Oid.-,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion?    Did  they  follow!  the  advice  el  Mr. 
Krug.  the  power  constiltant  of  the  Office 
of  Production   Management?     Did   tlxy 
follow  the  advice  of  the  engineers  who 
made  this  study  and  previously  deter- 
mined the  location  to  be  more  economical 
at  Camden?  '_ 

The  Rural  Electrificg'uon   A::m;n;;-tia- 
tion,  an  agency  of  this  Government,  is 
urging  that   they  be  !permitted  to  fur- 
nish a  part  of  this  interim  power  at  a 
proposed   price   of    62   mills,   when    the 
private  companies  are  making  a  propo.sed 
charge  of  over  7  mills.    The  interim  power 
that  the  private  companies  can  furnish 
is  not  sufficient  to  operate  this  proposed 
plant  in  full  capacity,  and  the  power  that 
the  R.  E.  A.  is  not  only  proposing,  but 
urging  to  be  used,  is  actually  needed  in 
this  operation.    Yet.  at  more  than  1  mill 
less   and  the   assurance   of   its   delivery, 
they  are  being  held  off  and  d^'privr-d  of 
furnishing,  at  a  less  rate,  a  part  '  1  what 
is  needed  in  operating  this  plant  m  the 
interest  of  the  national-defense  progiain 
and  the  security  of  this  Nation.   Why  the 
hesitation   and   dilly-dallying   around   in 
acting  in  the  benefit  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  public?     All  available   power   in 
this  emergency  is  needed,  regardle-^;   if 
it  is  public  or  private,  and  in  th--  mteif-t 
of  our  security,  if  we  are  in  an  emer- 
gency— and  we  all  admit  that  we  are- 
why  not  stop  quibbling? 


o'hpr  private   lntcrp?t    ailifci   Is 


revti.-a.. 


A.'?>:>2 

Til"  ava.lablo  p;\s  of  unhrr.ilt-d  ri  serve 
fcr  t':;-,^  fUfhne  of  the  pcwer  plant  to  be 
c<-n-?ructt:d  by  the  Govtrnnient  for  the 
oi)-;aMi;!i  ;t  ihii  aUimip.um  inc'.u>n-y  had 
b^-tn  tcnlauvtly  propi:.--Cfi  to  be  delivered 
by  the  gas  C'  mp.iny  at  approximately 
5  cents  at  Can:c!i  n  and  approximuteiy 
5'i  cents  at  Malvern.  Tins  is  a  just, 
fair,  and  f'qUiUib;t  p:  )F>oM';.,n,  bu*  ^Ivdt 
occurs  :,ftfr  fl>'  unnciinc-  .nt-ni  had  b> '-n 
made  f.  r  Camdm  ar.d  the  withdrawal  of 


APPEXDIX  TO  THE  COXCRESSTOXAL  PECORD 


th  ir  annnuH'': 
cr,nie>;  b.u  <  w 
prlcf  I J  di '..-. 
tr    5  41    c.r.t- 


cas  company 


nv  vA'^  Th> 
!'h  a  pifip'  '-:]  rai-'.n':;  the 
•■:\r:j.  'hi-  ca..-  to  Carndt  n 
usand  cubic  ftft, 
Ca'h'  !in-'.  A  dif- 
:■;:'.'.-  p>  r  thousand 
approximarf'ly     43 


-  P' r  ti, 
and  5.53  ci  n*.  ;>  L^.k' 
ftrf  nee  of  only  1  2 
cubic  ffi^t.  v.h»r' ;n 
ml"s  f  f  atiditicna!  pipt'-l'.nf  f:tr:]:tic>  to 
carry  th;s  h^aw  I'^-d  w.'A  !>>  rrqinvd 
Th.p  Kas  cornpinv  admits  th  it  it  \v:;I  re- 
quire an  ariciiti'-na!  cxpcndi'iii'^  Th  Lake 
Cathf  rinf  nv.  r  Camden  of  $400,000.  By 
all  practical  »T'inomiio  op'-rar-.rn,  hr;\v 
ran  this  be  rionr"'  Why  did  they  raise 
th'^  price  1!)  their  prnpo-al  to  d»'liviT  th:s 
pa^  t)  CanidMi''  I-  it  th.at  they  want 
th*'  pf('pl>'  nf  tiii.^  Nation  to  build  for 
th'  m  t.';i>-  l;n'  -  u-^  U^^  cent-  r  of  our  Statp? 

Anntlier  thine,  why  was  the  Nevada 
Transit  Co.  advised  that  if  it  could  not 
make  a  bid  en  both  of  these  locations 
tha-t  Its  bid  to  Camden  would  not  be  con- 
sidered? It  IS  kn  ;wn  that  this  company 
has  invf>tisated  throuth  its  enpineerin? 
force  and  has  said  that  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  locate  this  industry  en  pri- 
vatf  proper' y  in  an  out-of-way  place,  as 
15  Liike  Catherine.  These  facts  are 
amazmc  and  can  lead  to  only  one  con- 
clusion. 

In  ordtT  to  justify  a  reversal  of  the 
fact-,  a  memorandum  has  been  issued 
showm?  the  rtoccurrmg  annual  charcrs 
and  the  fixed  charges  of  thi.s  plant.  In 
ordt  r  to  ."^ay  that  there  is  a  very  small 
annual  operating  charge  in  favor  ct  Lake 
Catherine,  they  used  the  impractical  an 
amai'in.:  flcures  as  propa'^ed  by  the  eas 
company  and  the  powt  r  com.pany  to  be 
nearly  the  same,  with  an  additional  ex- 
pt  ns-'  of  constMU'imc  transmission  fa- 
cilities of  $522,000.  Who  is  going  to  pay 
the  subsidy,^  If  a  ju.^t  proposal  had  been 
made,  the  annual  charges  in  favor  cf 
Camden  would  have  been  more  than 
$60  000.  By  this  memorandum,  to  try 
funht-r  to  justify  their  actions  they 
charge  $  ,000  for  lease  on  the  Lake 
Catherine  site  and  $15,700  for  the  Cam- 
den site.  It  is  known  definitely  that  the 
Camden  propt^rty  can  be  purchased  out- 
nphr  for  $6,000.  Tht  y  estimate  that  the 
grading  expense  is  $150,000  more  at  Lake 
Catherine.  It  has  been  indicated  all 
alone  that  this  additional  expense  would 
be  $225,000  more.  but.  taking  their  own 
facts  the  initial  outlay  of  expenditures 
Is  $122  000  more  for  interim  power.  $400,- 
000  mere  for  cas  lines,  and  $150,000  more 
fcr  pradms.  making  a  total  outlay  of 
$672,000  more  in  locating  the  plant  at 
Liike  Catherine, 

Yet  they  try  to  justify  their  actions 
by  stating  that  the  power  with  the  ad- 
ditlcnal  outlay  can  be  furnished  at  the 
same  price  and  the  gas  at  this  additional 
expense  can  be  dehvered  for  very  httle 
less  at  Lake  Catherine.  Who  is  going  to 
pay  the  bill?    With  this  impractical  esti- 


mation, still  Camden  i-  favored  by  sev- 
eral hundr-'d  thousands  ct  dollars,  ar.d 
what  is  done  to  offset  tl  r.*"^  Here  is  the 
ridiculous  and  fuithir  injustice  m  this 
estimate.  Thev  m.ake  a  charue  ct  S415,- 
000  at  th-'  Camden  ki-aixn  fi-r  tx^ra 
foundation.  Not  onlv  their  encir-L.  rs, 
bur  e\j3vcnv,  kricws  thc:t  there  is  a  solid 
clay  foundation  on  the  site  offered  at 
Camd-  n  that  would  support  any  con- 
struction. This  is  fuirh.  r  proven  because 
the  huRe  paper-mill  industry,  with 
more  tonnage  than  cv';r,  the  powerhouse, 
not  far  fiom  this  site,  is  standing,  and 
lias  sfood,  on  this  clav  fouiidation  since  i 
1927,  This  1.  a  charcf^  that  is  unjust. 
and  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
temp'ina  'o  ju.>tify  this  plant  being  lo- 
cated at  a  pi  tce  m  tho  interest  of  the 
private  tiu-t.s. 

What  other  facts  rev-ai  tlie  iir.^rac- 
tu  ability  01  placing  the  site  en  the  prop- 
erty of  the  private  company^  There  is 
only  one  railroad  that  leads  into  the 
location   of    the   lake,   while   at   Camden 


tht 


are    threp    railroad^,    in   addition 


Peb'oleum  Industry 
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Wednesday.  November  26.  1'j41 


him  for  this  i 

election  was  v 

It  was  my 


to  water  transportation  directly  from 
the  Gulf.  Knowing  t!:at  when  this 
emergency  is  over  that  it  wruld  be  prac- 
tical to  Use  a  portion  oi  S.u'h  American 
bauxite  that  could  bp  hi  u.  tr  by  water, 
why  was  not  some  cons:dt  ;a:;,.n  given  to 
water  transportation  and  tlie  rates  that 
it  atli  rds,'  Thia  is  your  rea.^on — that  the 
chance  of  this  becomm.:  a  perm.anent 
indu.-try  is  greatly  reducer!  by  putting  it 
in  a  place  where  tran-pertaLien  benefits 
as  these  cannot  be  had. 

We  knew  that  ai'er  this  emeruency, 
with  no  crmpetiiion  m  tl;e  transporta- 
tion from  the  alumina  to  the  aluriimura 
plant,  tiie  freight  rate  can  be  raised,  that 
with  no  opportunity  of  competition  in 
delivering:  the  eas  for  the  fuelinc  of  the 
pcAcr  plants  to  operate  this  industry. 
tiie  rates  can  be  raised,  and  I  feel  that 
cur  State  will  have  an  eiiiptv  hull,  hun- 
dreds ot  unemployed  fair.ilies.  an  i  our 
State  depn-vfd  cl  a  just  rirh'  ar.d  (  p- 
portunity  ot  the  raw  nia-enals  being 
utilized  and  processed  at   h'-me. 

T.ilk  not  to  me  about  the  economic 
and  engineering  factors  dt  term.ning  the 
locati"n  cf  this  plant  ratlvr  than  the 
int:  rtst  of  private  enterprise,  because 
had  It  been  so,  thp  original  announce- 
ment of  November  5  for  Camden  would 
have  stood.  Whose  interests  are  being 
permitted  at  the  cost  of  the  American 
people  to  prevail? 


ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  R  BOYD  JR., 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PETRO- 
LELTvl  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland,  ^r.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Petroleum  Institute  at 


Its  annual  meeting  held  In  San  Fran- 
cisco this  montti  elected  a  new  president 
to  succeed  the  late  Axtell  J.  Byles,  who 
for  a  number  oif  years  occupied  that  im- 
portant ofiBce  f-ith  real  credit  and  dis- 
tinction. The  tew  president,  William  R. 
Bcyd.  Jr..  a  native  of  Texas,  was  elected 
by  a  unanimoui  vote  of  the  institute.  His 
training  in  arid  association  with  the 
petroleum  indi|stry  apparently  well  fitted 
portant  post,  because  his 
ry  favorably  received, 
ivilege  to  address  th?  in- 
stitute on  Novejmber  5.  the  day  President 
Boyd  dellveredjhis  inaugural  address. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  his  speech  herewith,  as  I  am  sure 
the  membership)  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

It  is  my  sad  djiity  to  report  to  you  that  on 
Sunday  morning  at  9:30  o'clock,  September 
28  last,  ttie  spin:  of  Axtell  J.  Byles,  president 
of  the  Institute  ance  May  17.  1933,  passed  to 
the  Great  Beyon  i.  For  many  months  he  had 
resisted  the  onslaught  of  an  ailment — high 
blood  pressure-  -for  which  the  science  of 
medicine  does  fiot  yet  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered any  permanent  cure. 

While  I  was  fully  apprised  of  his  condition, 
nevertheless  his  death  came  as  a  distinct 
shock.  The  intimacy  of  my  business  and  per- 
sonal relationsh  p  with  him  made  it  difficult 
for  me  to  compiehend  why  the  Grim  Reaper 
should  cut  down  In  the  meridian  of  his  life,  so 
fine  a  characterj  But  the  mutations  of  time 
and  the  order  a'  God's  arrangement  seem  to 
be  that  even  the  tallest  cedars  of  Lebanon 
must  be  felled. 

Axtell  Byles  ifas  a  gentleman  In  the  full 
connotation  of  :he  word.  He  was  simple  In 
his  tastes,  frank,  kind,  coxxrteous,  generous  In 
his  personal  rela  tiocisbips,  loyal  in  his  friend- 
ships,'and  patriotic  In  all  his  public  princi- 
ples. He  was  a  I  man  of  personal  charm,  cul- 
ture, and  reficement.  He  posses.^ed  great 
ability,  keen  Iniellect,  and  the  gift  of  clear 
speech  In  all  lis  business  activities  he  was 
moved  only  by  t  le  highest  motives. 

To  promote  t  le  best  interests  of  the  Indus- 
try to  which  he  ievoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
professional  anc  business  career  was  his  high- 
est ambition  ie  t>elleved  In  the  Institute, 
and  to  its  actlvLies  he  devoted  himself  faith- 
fully with  all  t  le  energy  he  possessed.  His 
contribution  was  large,  and  his  loss  creates  a 
distinct  gap  in  <  ur  councils. 

Would  that  I  hi?  friend,  and  in  his  later 
years  his  most  Intimate  business  associate. 
had  the  gift  cl  speech  to  weave  the  sunlit 
story  of  his  day ;  or  mete  sufficient  eulogy  to 
the  richness  of  ills  life.  As  I  listened  to  the 
simp'.e  funeral  s  ?rvice  in  his  home  at  Ardsley- 
on-Hudson.  th€  thought  raced  thrcugiJ  my 
mind  that  then  was  not  one  ignoble  memory 
in  all  the  shin  ng  pathway  of  his  career.  1 
knew  how  earn  stly  he  had  sought  to  make 
better  the  work  In  which  he  moved. 

My  friends.  "V  lien  death  comes,  what  nobler 
epitaph  can  an  f  man  have  than  this — that, 
having  served  t  is  generation,  by  the  will  of 
God  he  fell  asUep?" 

In  preparatiofi  fcr  my  remarks  today  I  was 
tempted  to  as.^emble  material  and  tell  about 
the  record  of  accomplishment  of  the  institute. 
Having  been  fcr  more  than  21  years  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  activities  which  resulted  In 
making  this  re«)rd.  you  will  understand  my 
pride  in  all  the  institute's  achievements. 

The  institute' engages  In  a  large  variety  of 
activities,  and  iow  and  then  some  voice  vol- 
untarily is  lifted  In  commendation  of  some 
phase  of  our  work.  An  editorial  entitled  "All 
en  the  Beam."  Appearing  in  the  August  Bul- 
letin of  the  Stalidard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  ia 
a  case  in  point .  It  makes  me  happy,  so  I 
quote  it: 

"Plying  passenger  planes  without  a  radio 
beam  to  follow  would  be  something  like  the 
confusion  that  lor  a  time  was  growing  up  in 
drilling  and  dentelopment  practices. 
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"Oil  men  cut  in  the  fields  struggled  with 
thousands  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  cf 
equipment  that  couldn't  be  made  to  tit  each 
other  and  whose  performance  characteristics 
varied  widely.  The  resulting  Inefficiency, 
which  meant  that  often  tools  or  machine 
parts  had  to  be  tailor-made  for  each  opera- 
tion, was  multiplied  many  times  in  foreign 
oil  fields.  Tailor-made  equipment,  taking 
months  for  delivery,  often  could  not  be  used 
when  it  arrived  because  It  still  didn't  fit. 

"To  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  goes 
credit  for  classifying,  simplifying,  and  set- 
ting uniform  standards.  The  Institute's 
standards,  now  cuvering  almost  the  entire 
field  of  equipment  and  supplies,  have  saved 
the  petroleum  incustry  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  And  through  the  unpaid 
work  of  hundreds  3f  committees  of  oil  men, 
they  arc  continual  y  being  Improved  to  sim- 
plify equipment  i  nd  procedure  still  more, 
and  to  cover  new  techniques 

"Around  the  world,  now,  thanks  to  men 
who  take  their  Industry  seriously,  oil  men 
can  'fly  the  beam.'  " 

But  the  theme  of  my  remarks  today,  as 
you  shall  hear,  rel&tes  to  other  matters  than 
Institute  work. 

Appearing  about  a  fortnight  ago  before  a 
Senate  committee.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes,  who  is  also  Petroleum  Coordinator 
for  National  Defense,  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"During  the  next  weeks  and  months  the 
American  people  will  be  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise some  pretty  s.iber  Judgments,  They  are 
engaged  In  a  critical  effort  to  forestall  any 
attempt  to  destroy  their  rights  as  free  men 
and  women.  Nothing— and  I  make  not  a 
single  exception — Is  more  Important  to  this 
effort  than  is  petroleum." 

I  can  think  of  nobcxly  in  Government  au- 
thority who  has  had  better  opportunity  in 
recent  years  to  airive  at  a  correct  appraisal 
of  petroleum's  Importance;  so  I  have  par- 
ticular pleasure  In  quoting  from  him  a  Judg- 
ment in  which  I  cm  sure  everybody  here  can 
agree. 

Representing  ar,  Industry  to  which  so  dis- 
tinguished en  authority  as  Secretary  Ickes 
pays  so  distingui>hed  a  tribute,  I  feel  that 
this  twenty-secoi:d  annual  meeting  of  the 
Amer;can  Petroleum  Institute  should  be  oc- 
casion for  pledging  the  utmost  measure  of 
support  and  cooperation  which  appropriately 
and  lawfully  can  be  given  in  every  effjrt  of 
our  Government  to  insure  the  national  de- 
fense. I  know  hew  earnestly  Secretary  Ickes 
hopes  for  tha-  cDoperation.  In  one  of  his 
conferences  with  oil-industry  executives  I  am 
told  that  he  assured  them  that  he  had  no 
Intention  of  changing  the  competitive  lela- 
tionshlp  among  units  of  the  Industry  during 
the  emergency  period.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  he  wanted  so  to  conduct  his  coordinating 
work  that  when  this  was  over  the  industry 
and  he  might  "kiss  each  other  gocd-bye  with 
the  best  of  feeling."  and  the  industry  would 
be  able  to  say  at  least  that,  "with  all  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  do  we  have  not  been 
permanently  affected  as  regards  our  com- 
petitive relationships." 

I  know  that  stich  support  and  cooperation 
as  the  Secretary  desires  Is  also  the  fixed  pur- 
pose In  the  minds  of  all  of  us  And  for  its 
effect  on  the  national  morale,  I  feel  that  that 
purpose  should  be  proclaimed  from  this 
gathering  in  terms  that  can  nowhere  be  mis- 
understood or  misinterpreted. 

PLEDGE  OF  PATRIOTISM 

Our  country,  while  yet  at  peace  and  hoping 
to  remain  at  peace,  has  solemnly  undertaken 
to  extend  all  possible  assistance  to  the  na- 
tions that  are  so  gallantly  fighting  to  save 
the  world  from  despotism  and  totalitarianism. 
It  is  our  hope  that  thus  we  may  be  able  to 
make  our  greatest  contribution  toward  the 
victory  of  the  democratic  cause.  In  a  war 
whose  weapons  are  machines  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  machines,  our  country's  weight  can- 
not fall   to   turn   the  scales  to  the  side  on 


which  that  weight  Is  cast.  Here  the  possi- 
bilities of  ma'chinery.  of  mechanical  power, 
of  mass  production  have  seen  their  highest 
development— both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively. Our  hope  to  avoid  further  Involve- 
ment in  the  war  sees  its  best  chance  of 
realization  through  the  utmost  utilization  of 
those  possibilities. 

A  quarter  century  ago  we  faced  a  situation 
In  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  today.  We 
had  entered  on  a  path  that  ultimately  led  us 
Into  the  conflict  of  arms.  The  scenery  along 
the  route  we  are  now  traveling  Is  strikingly 
similar;  yet  I  have  faith  to  hope  that.  If  we 
do  the  full  part  we  have  underiaken,  this 
route  may  lead  us  to  a  different  destination. 
To  that  end.  let  me  repeat,  we  must  have 
complete  unanimity  of  purpose,  ef  effort,  and 
of  sacrifice,  and  have  it  now.  Our  Industry 
of  petroleum  has  been  called  on  for  its  full 
share  In  the  effort  and  in  the  sacrifice.  Secre- 
tary Ickes  has  told  us  how  important,  in  this 
effctt.  he  rates  our  industry  of  petroleum  and 
Its  products.  To  what  he  has  so  well  said.  I 
would  add  a  reminder  of  how  helpful,  how 
inspiring  to  the  national  morale  we  can  make 
our  Industry  by  -giving  an  example  of  united 
purpose  and  unstinted  effort  'Wuhout  gov- 
ernmental pressure  or  any  other  outside  In- 
fluence, we  achieved  that  unity  in  the  crisis 
of  a  quarter  century  ago.  That  experience 
may  well  be  a  lamp  to  cur  feet  in  finding  a 
way  we  are  called  to  follow  now.  Therefore 
I  have  thought  It  worth  while  briefly  to  recall 
how  cur  Industry  mobilized  Its  resources  and 
Its  energies  in  support  of  the  democracies  and 
defen"^  of  our  country  at  the  time  of  the  last 
war. 

The  United  States  entered  World  War  No  1 
on  April  6,  1917.    Prior  thereto  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  had  been  created  by  con- 
gressional action.    The  Defense  Council  had 
named   numerous  committees  of  industrial- 
ists to  cooperate  with  it,  among  them  a  Co- 
operative Committee  for   Petroleum.     Early 
In  December  of^l917  the  Defense  Council  dis- 
charged all  Its  so-called  cooperative  commcd- 
Ity  committees,  whereupon  the  War  Service 
Executive   Committee   of   the   United   States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  promptly  appointed 
a  large  number  of  committees  representative 
of  various  industries.    There  being  no  over- 
all national  trade  association  In  the  petroleum 
mdustrv.  It  named  a  National  Petroleum  War 
Service 'committee  with  the  same  personnel 
as  that  of  the  former  Defense  Council,  Co- 
operative Petroleum  Committee. 
"~    This  new  petroleum  committee  was  organ- 
ized on  December  21.  1917.  and  steadily  In- 
creased its  membership  until  It  reached  35. 
It  was  thoroughly  representative  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  industry.    The  member- 
ship   Included    a    representative    from    each 
principal    petroleum    trade    association    then 
In  existence. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Lever  Act,  a 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  was  cre- 
ated with  an  Oil  Division,  The  Petroleum 
War  Service  Committee  was  asked  by  Mark 
Requa.  who  had  been  appointed  Federal  Oil 
Director,  to  cooperate  on  behalf  of  the  Indus- 
trj-.  It  functioned  in  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion and  In  cooperation  with  the  Oil  Division 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  until  the  war 
came  to  an  end.  Its  record  cf  performance 
throughout  the  emergency  period  Is  one  of 
which  the  Industry  always  has  been  proud. 

The  problems  which  then  confronted  the 
Industrv  and  the  Government  were  complex 
and  numerous.  There  was  a  shortage  of  the 
crude  supply.  Transportation  and  refining 
problems  we're  legion.  All  were  solved  satis- 
factorily to  all  concerned,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  cooperative  relationship  which  existed 
between  the  Oil  Division  of  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration and  the  Industry's  Petroleum  War 
Service  Committee  Is  attested  by  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  no  "order"  was 
ever  "issued  to  the  Industry  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  found  necessary. 


RECORD   or    \V«R    srKMrt 

The  records  of  the  Fuel  Administration  nnd 
of  the  PetMleum  War  Service  Committee  and 
the  trade-press  reports  of  the  period  attest^ 
the  extent  and  fineness  of  the  cooperative  re- 
lationship which  existed  between  our  industry 
and  its  Government,  and  constitute  glorious 
pages  of  petroleum  history.  Commenting,  the 
report  of  the  Price  Section,  Bureau  of  Plan- 
ning, of  the  War  Industries  Board,  said: 

"Petroleum  products  in  1918  ^ere  no  more 
expensive  relatively  than  they  were  during  the 
period  of  depressed  prices  in  1915.  and  less  ex- 
pensive re.atively  than  at  any  other  time  In 
1913  to  litis,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1916.  when  the  crude  market  was  recovering 
from  the  Gushing  depression.  To  this  extriU, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  paramout  im- 
portance cf  petroleum  :  s  a  war  necessity,  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
through  the  Oil  Division,  and  by  the  National 
Petroleum  War  Service  Committee,  may  be 
considered  successful."  , 

The  rec.tation  of  these  historical  facts  Is 
solely  to  provide  the  background  for  these 
declarations: 

1.  That  the  American  petroleum  Industry 
In  World  War  I  gave  a  most  ccnrvlncing  dem- 
onstration of  Its  ability  to  cooperate  success- 
fully and  unreservedly  with  Its  Government, 
which  I  submit  as  proof  that  It  can  and  will 
do  so  In  the  existing  emergency.: 

2,  That  the  American  petroleum  industry 
has  the  Tcnowledge.  the  ingenuity,  and  the  pa- 
triotic urge  In  the  existing  etnergency.  by 
working  hand  In  hind  with  understanding 
and  sympathetic  Government  agencies,  to 
meet  every  conceivable  public  and  private 
need  for  jietroleum  products 

3  That  because  there  was  such  close,  full, 
complete  understanding  and  ftiendly  coop- 
eration with  the  governmental  agencies,  the 
job  was  fo  successfully  done  that  the  petro- 
leum industry  emerged  from  Wdrld  War  No.  1 
In  full  po-ssession  of  all  its  oiL  wells,  all  Its 
plants,  and  all  Us  facilities. 

During  the  World  War  No.  1  period,  the  men 
who  conducted  the  operations  of  the  hichly 
competitive  units  engaged  In  the  petroleum 
business,  under  adequate  and  appropriate 
governmental  supervision,  engaged  In  full, 
frank,  free,  and  fair  discussion  cf  every  prob- 
lem that  arose,  and  later  solvad  these  prob- 
lems. Tliere  was  no  coercion,  rua  employment 
of  force,  .save  only  the  coercion  of  patriotism 
and  the  lorce  of  sound.  weU-cohs:dered  Judg- 
ment. And,  parenthetically,  sooiethlng  else  Is 
well  worth  mentioning  here,  namely,  that  out 
of  this  v,ar  experience  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  was  born,  sired  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Petroleum  War  Service 
Committee,  who  composed  the  membership 
of  the  first  Institute  Board  ol  Directors. 

We  cannot  build  pipe  lines  to  the  future. 
None  of  us  knows  Just  what  th«  political,  eco- 
nomic.  or  Industrial  order  will  be  when  we  ^ 
emerge  from  the  conflict.  Thl^  is  something 
In  which  all  engaged  In  our  industry  should 
be  Interested.  The  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic aftermath  of  the  war  la  tremendously 
Important  to  all  of  you. 

When  this  cruel  war  Is  over,  we  are  going  to 
hear  a  lot  about  reconstruction.  All  manner 
of  schemes — some  sensible,  seme  fantastic — 
will  be  proposed  and  discussed.  Many  types 
of  mentality  will  have  panaceas.  The  word 
"rcconslruction"  will  become  the  shlbboletll 
for  the  establishment  of  schemes  for  the  new 
and  perfect  social  order. 

Those  of  you  who  have  devdted  your  bu,sl- 
ness  lives  and  energies  to  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry recognize  that  Its  spectacular  devel- 
opment has  been  due  to  the  independence. 
Individuality,  and  Initiative  that  have  always 
characterized  its  activities.  One  cf  the  great- 
est American  Industries,  anfl  predominant 
among  petroleum  operations  Of  the  world.  It 
is  an  outstanding  product  cf  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise.  It  has  wen  its  way 
to  world  leadership  in  ccmpetiilcn  with  the 
International  cartels  and  gcvcrnm'^r.t-crn- 
trclled  monopolies  of  the  Ola  W_:la.  bcc:.u-^e, 
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ht-T'-  '*.■  have  be«>n  frr**  f-cm  :ho  n.'rrr- 
C!;(i-  'he  i!it.ru'-;c:;-  tli-'  rt  sirictions.  ih" 
p.uav/.n,/  c  n;ni.'-  thai  cihi.  :■  gv.Vfrr.mei.ts 
hn'.H  1  .  r.-.!-!^  i.ily  ur.pofcvd. 

I'';;i..u;i.  hits  bet-u  a  pri/e  cf  Initrria- 
t»'--n.ii  ,i.-.i  .^;u<'.  a  tfmptai;.  ii  i"  :err.tc:iiil 
■civti.-u  T  .1  ju.'-nflCHrii.:.  ur  ci.fl.ci  i;i  arms. 
O;.  ;hf  (.Uu-.-  hai'.d.  the  Uiuiecl  Statts  has 
a.  -Atd  .'uii  opp<  riunry  fi  i  pf-rokums  do- 
\>-:''pmei;t  by  the  nun  cf  bu>:iu.-.s  via;cn. 
Inverters,  experimt'tii'  rs.  trchii^lcfii^'s,  and 
scientists  Becaux'  ^uch  ir.r::  huvf  tl.u?  buri 
fr('<\  btcausf  oppcriu:.i'-v  h.u-  btm  c  prn  to 
a...  Lur  pcUol«-um  hidu-try  h..i;-  bic  me  a 
t.  A.r  cJ  j-irei;g;h  in  tlie  nu-ion^I  defense 
u.'.a  ,1  :rsi:mcny  to  ihc  tcundnf.'-.T  cf  demc- 
cra';c  prcce--i>e.«. 

Of  ccurtc,  the  petrolcu-.r,  i::au.-try  hu.-^  net 
be<n  alone  ii:  bfr.efitlng  by  c  ur  Anifricm 
«v.-  .  m      of      corapelitive      in*.  :  p:  ..-•.       O'.htr 
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;i. (ill-tries   have    grown 


p;':..pt.rid 


den. aid  As  vk e  tn>^e':  that  demand 
n- -A  \:  .->:b;'.it.i^>s  •■.ill  be  developed  that 
op'  !i    nt-  ■-    n.cr.keis.    new   opportunities 

has 


for  ixact;>  the  same  reason.  Cui  cctin'ry  u 
foremrsi  in  wtalth,  In  product ivene.-'^  '.n 
g»i;'rf.us  stundards  cf  living,  brcau>e  here 
nu  a  have  been  free  to  make  the  most  of 
th-  mselvcs.  to  give  rein  to  their  utmost  am- 
bith;ns,  imaginations,  taUnts,  and  energies. 
Y  u  und  I  chance  to  be  mo^^t  familiar  with 
an  nipli.-lunent.s  m  the  petroleum  industry, 
ti;'  '.".f  k:.  vn  '.h.r.  ;;..'_>^ me  conditions  have 
ni.idf  icr  the  sani'  fe::'d  of  deve!'  pmen*: 
thrcAichcut  the  en".ro  i;> 'd  cf  Atnrrirnii 
€■:.-.  ip:.-. 

Bcrau-e  ue  s  lu'.'.y  rf\'' cni/e  'h'.s  r  i,«  niv 
beli.f  that  ue  .-hcu:.;  at  .il'.  times  u;'hcid  all 
n'(.i.-;ur<>  v,h;ch  a:m  a:  iir.diT.-tandmit  and 
pr- servr-.K  i  vir  h.sti  ric  dem,:cracy  and  the 
fuiidanuntal  ►.-uarantics  of  our  Amencau 
eccnnmlc  system  I:i  fa>  t  it  would  seem  t.: 
me  to  \>'  our  «  {<mn  dr.tv.  fir,  a.-  we  .-u:  vey 
a  wurnuij  w  rUt  ue  -ee  tlvit  every  wl'.eie  the 
phib\s>.'phy  of  toialita!ian:sni  Is  seeking  to 
upr  ■*  t  de-t^v  and  svipplant  whatever  meas- 
ure of  fr-ed  ni  nier.  h;'.ve  attained.  Auiec- 
raf-v  :-  -.'A  aV.v.  determined  tv)  Impose  Its 
rule  uii'  n  everv  pe^  pie  We  ave  cimmitted 
t<>  su{i;>«>rt  th  ..--p  who  are  t\i:b.tint!  it;  and  in 
that  ci  mninin-T.t  we  shall  n-t  f.nl  or  falter. 
h"Wf-\er  much  it  means  in  hardships  and 
sarr.nce- 

We  must  n.it  for^'et,  wher.  we  subnut  to 
the'^e  hard  discipline.'^  that  the  thmt;s  we 
■U'Uld  preserve  .ire  themselves  menaced  bv 
the  very  measures  we  must  take  to  defend 
them  We-  shall  be  oh! led  u{>in  to  Kive  up 
many  of  the  satisiactions.  to  curtail  many 
cf  ti~:e  pr:v;leKres  whuh  have  became  part  of 
cur  n  rma!  demciatie  American,  way  of 
llvmc:  Business  here  m  America  during  the 
war  period  w;!!  be  li  ni--  und.-r  restrict r.-ns  a»id 
Ci  ntrols  wlv.eh  in  'Uher  circumstances  w-nu'd 
be  intolerable  F  r  defense  purposes  we  shall 
be  ruided  directed  reculatod  Infiuenres 
will  be  at  work  all  over  the  world  to  turn  our 
p<^litical  and  economic  organization  tnward 
8<  cializatim.  or  totalitarianism,  or  whatever 
yr  II  oh  o-e  to  call  it  h.ence  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  air  mdustrv  and  to  our  Na'ion 
constantly  to  be  i  n  ^  ur  k:ui.rd  to  insure  th.it. 
In  helpim;  to  wm  >i  military  vict  ry  we  do 
net  ourselves  suffer  a  spiritual  defeat  To 
crush  th'^  military  forces  (>t  totahtai  lanisni 
en  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  at  the  cc^st  of 
entrenchini:  its  political  and  eoonem.ic  pm- 
gram  here  m  .America,  would  be  a  tragic  end 
to    a   noble    na'i.  nal   e:T>Tt 

111  'his  n~..  nrer.t  Lf  eihert^ency  we  are  duty- 
b^'.und-and  it  n-  our  desire,  earh  a'ld  e\crv 
one  of  US'  to  give  every  cov  peration  to  our 
Go.vernmcn*  Indetd.  ju-'t  to  the  extent  that 
We  shall  make,  ovir  Ci  i  peration  effective  dur- 
li-kt  the  peruKi  cf  eir.rrt:eiicy  we  shall  prove 
cur  title  t^^  Indei-HiideiKe  and  fri^djm  after 
the  emercency  ?>.,,];  have  passed  The  task 
of  p'-epar-.ti.n  f^  r  tlie  national  defeiise  w.U 
dtm.ir.d  the  txtrcise  of  all  the  imagination. 
Ingenuity,  inventive  les^s,  and  enterprise  of 
whuh  the  whole  Nation  is  capable  Ntw 
Idea^  Cfw   devices,   processes,   and   pri.,ducw 


are 

:i"W 
Will 

fur  e.\prinsi.  n.  alter  the  emergency 
passed.  It  would  be  my  hope  that.  In  rela- 
tion to  whatever  plans  are  made  for  expan- 
sion of  our  indUbtrys  facilities,  the  indus- 
try's own  money  will  be  forthcoming  and 
aii-iple  V  finance  all  requirements  and  all 
obli','ntlons. 

All  exper.', nee  pr'  ves  'hat  toe  smd  of  tasks 
we  now  face  can  be  discharged  mily  by  exer- 
cise of  the  same  t.lents  that  are  developed 
In  the  operations  if  independent.  com;.etl- 
tivt  t  n'erpri-e  .■\-  I  already  have  pointed 
ou-  111  World  War  N  1  tii  American  petro- 
leum ii.'l'i^-rv.  called  to  perform  gigantic 
task.-  w..^  uo  en  the  widest  possible  privilege 
of  s<lf-contrc<l;  and  it  did  its  Job  in  a  way 
that  won  universal  approbation.  In  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  our  present  obligation,  we  must  be 
determ.incd  to  deserve  an  equally  generous 
verdict;  and  thus  far.  at  lea.st.  the  record 
su:?(  rs  nothing  by  comparison.  It  is  no  won- 
d' ;■  tii,.t  when  20  percent  of  our  tanker  fleet 
was  taken  frf>m  U5  this  year,  there  was  grave 
concern  in  the  industry.  In  Government  cir- 
clts,  aird  am.ong.  con.-umers.  about  getting 
pet.-oleum  pro.ducts  delivered  where  they 
w.  'Uld  be  nt'eded.  Yet,  with  the  prompt  co- 
op, rat, ■  11  of  the  industry,  and  cf  the  gov- 
ernnit  iital  authorities  and  the  various  trans- 
portation agencies,  operations  speedily  were 
tit;htened  up.  new  facilities  provided,  new 
routes  opened,  and  old  ones  used  more  effec- 
tively Everyone  in  authority  cooperated, 
and  those  wlio  knew  the  job  were  given  a 
tree  hand  to  do  it.  Emergencies  turnish  new 
incentives  to  get  out  of  our  resources  more 
tlian  we  ever  deemed  possible;  necessity 
bi  iiiis  livw  methods. 

I  have  summanzf  d  a  few  of  the  achieve- 
nitiUs  of  the  peircleum  industry  under  our 
American  free-enterpriso  system,  because  I 
th.nk  they  are  fairly  typical  of  the  workings 
of  that  system  throughout  all  departments  of 
pro<:uctive  activity  American  standards  of 
h'wii^  art  the  world's  highest,  and  they  con- 
tmuo  to  rise  at  a  rate  unmatched  In  any 
pr.  vious  epoch  of  history.  Other,  nations. 
o'.li-.r  ptv  pi',.-,  .  -l.-.-:  e  iitinents.  possess  natu- 
r.o  res. uiv-e.s  (;'.;.-t.  .'  ii.parable  with  our  own. 
Tliey  iiave  developed  uirder  civilizations  far 
okli  r  than  curs.  We  can  hardly  assume  that. 
a.^  a  people,  we  are  thvir  superiors  in  Intel- 
lectual gif:-;  for  are  wt  ii.  :  the  composite 
of  all  of  tiiem'^  Yet  we  seem  to  be  reco|mized 
ev.T'. where  as  the  world'?  favored  chlldp^n  of 
f  r*. a:ie.  W^.y'^  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
but  one  explanation,  namely,  our  institutions 
of  democracy  and  our  system  of  equality  of 
oppc^rtunlty  and  freedom  to  engage  in  com- 
pe'itive  enterprise  SO'.  while  performing  cur 
rtu'ies  of  today  we  must  think  of  tomorrow. 
If  o\jr  Government  .'hould  impose  en  the  oil 
indu-trv  controls  which  would  destroy  the 
mm.it.ve,  incentive,  opportunity,  and  enter- 
prise which  can  develop  only  when  the  spirit 
of  competition  is  present,  there  would  be 
sacrificed  many  times  as  much  as  could  pos- 
si!,'lv  be  tamed  through  tlie  cperr.tion  of  such 
controls, 

PLE.^   FtiR   I.VDtSTKY 

I  ar.i  cc.ihri.-n*  tliat   wha'ever  demands  may 
i    b"   m.arie   upon   the  ell   industry  or,   in  fact, 
I    vpry,  the  entire  productive  establishment  of 
'    thp  Nation    th'^v  will   be  me*      Our  Industry 
I    asks  only  to   be  ptrm.'.tted  ccx^peratlvely  and 
I    u:;ri-^r«:*an'l:nelv  te  work  cut  its  o:wti  methods; 
I    tha*  It  ht'  subjected  to  no  suspicions  as  to  itls 
j    patriotism;    and   that   it   t>e  given  no  reason 
j    to  fear  that  honest,  friendly  cooperation  with 
our  Gc\ernmtirt  today  may  ,  :  t :.  the  way  to 
totalitarian  domination  or  c:r.trol  tomorrow, 
'        The  oil  industry  s  whole  history  has  been  a 
record     f  surmountir.^  obstacles,  of   accom- 
plishing the  impiissibie,  and  of  dealing  with 
,    crises.     In  oil  we  have  been  trained  to  expect 
always  tire  une.\ptcted      Whether  in  the  pro- 
[    ductujii  of  crude  c.l.  the  cir, t rsuication  cf  its 
j  products,  tlie  ur.prwvemeiu  of  U:eir  quality, 
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or  in  meeting  requirements  for  ever-Increas- 
ing quantities  cf  them,  our  industry's  record 
stand.s  without  barallel  in  industrial  history. 
Year  by  year  petroleum  products  have  gone 
r  at  progressively  reduced 
rs  where  criticism  was  read- 
t  it  has  won  acclaim  as  a 
f  labor  While  the  statistics 
ices  show  that  those  in  the 
are  the  cheapest,  the  sta- 
hcw  that  in  petroleum  refin- 
er hour  is  one  cf  the  highest 
cturing  industry.  To  put 
n  terms  of  the  buying  power 
of  wages,  we  miy  say  that  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  price  of  gasoline— exclusive  of 
the  ubiquitous,  excessive  gasoline  taxes — 
d|ropped  Just  abjut  one-half,  but  the  average 
wages  paid  by  a  typical  oil  company  over  that 
same  period  increased  Jtist  about  four  times. 
The  buying  poner  of  the  worker's  wages,  in 
terms  of  the  cjinmcdity  he  was  prcduclng. 
had  multiplied  by  eight. 

The  President  has  desigfiatcd  Secretary 
Ickes  as  Petrol*  um  Coordinator  for  National 
Defense;  and  frjin  the  raiaks  of  our  industry 
cur  friend  Ra  ph  Davies  has  been  named 
Deputy  Coordi  lator.  Oiir  industry  shotild 
fit  itself  into  t  le  proper  national  scheme  of 
organization  it  order  to  conduct  effectively 
oil  activities  f  ir  national-defense  purposes. 
We  shall  quick!  y  adjust  ourselves  to  the  uni- 
fied demand  ol  war.  but  the  building  of  the 
most  effective  oil  organization  for  defense 
purposes  cannc  t  be  dore  overnight;  it  must 
come  through    rial-and-error  processes. 

Only  a  few  <  ays  ago  I  read  the  comment 
of  a  writer  wh  3  was  discussing  the  general 
picture  of  present-day  war-preparation  ac- 
tivity. In  sui]?tance  he  said  that  in  1917 
there  was  suildenly  brought  together  in 
Washington  th;  largest  collection  of  aggres- 
sive personalit  es  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
with  the  most  patriotic  motives,  seeking  no 
personal  rewarl  and  unmoved  by  vanity  or 
greed — all  contributing  their  level  best  to 
our  Governments  avowed  task  of  making 
the  world  sale  for  democracy.  He  com- 
mented that  ii  ariyone  had  told  them  that 
they  were  doiug  anything  to  trample  on  any 
rights  of  theifl  fellowmen,  they  would  have 
been  bewildered  and  Indignant,  because  they 
merely  wished  to  do  the  right  thing  accord- 
ing to  their  lights.  But,  he  said,  in  the 
haste  to  get  things  done  there  never  had 
been  more  fhaos  of  conflicting  plans, 
schemes,  and  '  authority  than  was  evident 
In  the  prelimttiary  stages  of  the  last  war. 

Armies,  military  or  Industrial,  to  win  vic- 
tories, must  b^  well  organized;  but  all  of  us 
know  that  effective  organizations  are  built 
slowly — and  I  Jwould  offer  a  word  of  caution 
to  all  to  be  patient  and  tolerant,  and  care- 
ful about  crltli  :izing  too  severely  during  these 
formative  stag's. 

The  Americi  n  Petroleum  Institute  has  no 
oCBcial  place  set  aside  for  It  In  the  program  of 
organization  tl  lus  far  developed  by  the  Petro- 
leum Coordina  ;or  for  National  Defense.  With 
or  without  anj  ofBctal  standing,  the  Institute 
will  In  future!  as  in  the  past,  whenever  its 
aid  is  requested,  make  available  to  the  Co- 
ordinator, to  the  Deputy  Coordinator,  and 
their  staff,  every  instrumentality  and  all  the 
data  we  pxjsseis.  It  has  been  my  consistent 
reccmmendatitin  and  urge  to  all  engaged  In 
the  industry  t<)  give  every  type  of  cooperation 
that  is  essential  to  the  national  defense,  by 
the  most  apt  means  and  expeditious  routes 
that  can  be  d«vised.  And  the  same  coopera- 
tive attitude  sjiould  be  taken  toward  all  other 
agencies  cf  thf  Government. that  are  clothed 
with  authority  and  charged  with  responsi- 
bility in  preparation  for  the  national  defense. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  that  the  better 
we  cooperate  |nd  serve  now,  the  prouder  we 
shall  be  of  the  Job  done;  the  more  we  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  released  from  governmental 
controls,  hampering  restrictions,  and  every 
interference  with  the  right  of  free  enterprise 
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to  render  Us  full  service  to  the  public  weal, 
Thtis  shall  we  make  our  supreme  contribu- 
tion toward  preserving  and  perpetuating  otir 
great  fundamental  rights  of  representative 
political  democ;  cy.  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  economic  freedr^m. 


Industrial  Wages  Compared  With  Farm 
Income 


RKM.AiRKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 
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M;,  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  any  Member  really  wants  to 
know  just  how  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  cotton  farmers, 
are  "getting  it  in  the  neck."  I  want  them 
to  read  the  release  that  came  to  their 
desks  this  morning  from  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

I  pointed  out  on  day  before  yesterday 
that  the  cotton  fiirmer  only  makes  1  cent 
an  hour  for  every  cent  a  pound  he  get.s  for 
his  lint  cotton.  He  is  now  receiving  16 
cents  a  pound  for  his  cotton,  which 
means  16  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor. 

This  release  sho-ws  that  all  industrial 
laborers  received  on  an  average  75.8  cents 
an  hour  during  the  month  of  September. 
They  are  receivine:  more  than  that  today. 
If  the  farmers,  who  toil  in  the  hot  sun 
to  raise  and  gather  cotton  received  the 
same  remuneration  for  their  work,  cot- 
ton would  be  selling  for  more  than  75 
cents  a  pound,  cr  S375  a  bale. 

You  passed  a  law  placing  a  floor  under 
Industrial  wages,  but  left  the  farmer  to 
pay  those  increases  in  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  he  has  to  buy.  Now  you 
pronose  to  put  a  ceiling  over  the  price  of 
cotton  to  hold  it  down  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Remember  the  cotton  farmer  is  a  com- 
petitor of  all  other  farmer.'^ — and  especi- 
ally of  the  ones  who  grow  wheat,  corn, 
hogi.  cattle,  and  dairy  products,  and  that 
they  must  all  reach  the  same  economic 
level.  But  instead  of  putting  a  floor 
und^r  the  farmers'  prices  and  raising 
them  up  to  what  they  should  be.  you  are 
proposing  to  ptit  a  ceiling  over  them, 
hold  them  down  and  drive  the  farmers 
into  poverty  if  rot  into  peonage. 
'  But  they  will  .tell  you  that  the  cotton 
growers  have  Leen  given  certain  parity 
payments.  Leave  them  alone  and  let  the 
price  of  cotton  rise  to  its  proper  levels 
and  they  will  receive  many  times  in  in- 
creased prices  what  their  parity  checks 
have  amounted  to.  Besides  those  checks 
never  amounted  to  parity,  or  anything 
like  parity. 

The  South  has  borne  the  burden  of  this 
administration  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Her  brave  and  generous  sons  have  an- 
swered their  country's  call  without  com- 
plaint. But  new  in  this  critical  hour  we 
not  only  see  ar(mnd  us  evidence  of  unde- 
clared warfare  agairist  the  white  people 
of  the  South,  ai^ainst  their  traditions  and 


their  institutions,  but  we  witness  this 
effort  to  fasten  upon  this  country  a  meas- 
ure that  in  my  opinion  would  shut  the 
door  of  hope  in  the  face  of  the  South  so 
far  as  economic  prosperity  or  economic 
equality  is  concerned. 

While  you  want  to  hold  the  price  of 
cotton  down  to  16  cents  a  pound,  which 
means  16  cents  an  hour  to  the  farmer  for 
his  labor,  you  leave  industrial  wages  at 
an  average  of  75.8  cents  an  hour,  or  more 
than  four  times  what  the  cotton  farmer 
makes. 

Here  is  the  table  of  Industrial  wages  to 
which  I  refer.  Mike  your  own  com- 
parisons: 

Table    1 — Hours   and    earnings   per   hour   in 
industries  in   September  1941 

INDUSTRY 

Aierage  hmirly 

earnings  September 

1941  (cents) 

All  manufacturing 75  8 

Durable   goods -     84  3 

Nondurable  goods 66  8 

DUR.\BLE   GOODS 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  not 

including  machinery 8"^  8 

Blast    furnaces,    steel    works,    and 

rolling  mills 67  2 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets —     80  5 

Cast-iron  pipe - 68,2 

Cutlery  (not  Including  silver  and 

plated  cutlery)    and  edge  tools..     70.2 

Forgmgs,  Iron  and  steel 92  2 

Hardware "8  2 

Plumbers'  supplies -     76  5 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 72  6 

Steam  and  hot-water  heating  ap- 
paratus and  steam  fittings 82  0 

Stoves 74  g 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal- 

wo-k 84  3 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware 68  3 

Tools    (not    Including    edge    tools, 

machine  tools,  files,  and  saws)..     75  2 

Wirework 77. 1 

Machinery,    not    Including    trans- 
portation equipment 85,0 

Agricultural  Implements  (in- 
cluding tractors) 92.0 

Cash  registers,  adding  ma- 
chines, and  calculating  ma- 
chines...      92  0 

Electrical  machinery,  appara- 
tus, and  supplies 85  7 

Engines,        turbines,        water 

wheels,  and  windmills 100  3 

Foundry     and     machine-shcp 

products 82  9 

Machine  tools 87.0 

Radios  and  phonographs 69  7 

Textile  machinery   and  parts.     75  4 

Typewriters  and  parts 75  8 

Tra,n.'^portation  equipment 100  8 

Aircraft 85.  6 

Automobiles... 108.  5 

Cars,  electric-  and  steam-rail- 
road      87  4 

Locomotives . 89  5 

Shipbuilding 104  0 

Nonferrous      metals      and      their 

products 82  1 

Aluminum  manufactures 85.4 

Brass,      bronze,     and     copper 

products 88  7 

Clocks  and  watches  and  time- 
recording  devices 68  8 

Jewelry 62  5 

Lighting  equipment 82  5 

Silverware  and  plated  ware —     76.3 
Smelting    and    refining — cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc. 82  6 

Lumber  and  allied  products 59  0 

Fufniture 61  2 

Ij^ratoer: 

.:         Millwork 61   1 

Sawmills ^"^  ^ 


Table   1 —Hours   and   earnings    pc    '.';.'•    f; 
industries  in  September  1941 — Continvu  d 

Dt"RABLE  GOODS — cchtinued 

Avcagc  hourly 

earnings  September 

19-4:  (crnl?) 


Iron  and  steel,  etc. — Continued 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products ~^  <^ 

Br.ck,  tile,  and  terra  cotta n'l  3 

Cement "8  6 

Glass PI .  e. 

Marble,     granite,     slate,     and 

other  products. 73  2 

Pt:ttery C9  l 
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NONDURABl-E     GOODS 

Textiles    and    their    products 

Fabrics 

Carpets  and  rugs. 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  small  wares 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles.. 

Hats,  fur-felt 

Hosiery 

Knitted   outerwear 

Knitted  underwear. 

Knitted    cloth 

Silk  and  rayon  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  good.= 

Wean  ng  apparel 

Clothing,    men's 

Clothing,   wcmen's 

Corsets  and  allied  garments  — 

Men's    furnishings... 

Millinery 

Shirts  and  collars 

Leather  and  Its  manufacture  s 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather 

Food  and  kindred  products 

3akiug 

Beverages  

Butter 

Canning  and  preserving... 

Confectionery 

Flour --- 

Ice   cream 

Slauf'.hterlng  and  meat  packing.. 

Sugar,  beet 

Sugar  refining,  cane 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Chewing     and     smoking     tobacco 

and    snuff 

Cigais   and  cigarettes 

Paper  and  printing 

Boxe?   paper 

Paper  and  pulp.. 

Printing  and  publishing: 

Book  and  Job , 

Newspajsers  and  periodicals  — 
Chemical,   petroleum,   and    ccal   pn  d- 

ucts -- 

Petroleum  refining. _ 

Other  than  petroleum  refining 

Chemicals 

Cottonseed — oil,       cake.       and 

meal 

Druggists'  preparation" 

Explosives - 

Fertilizers 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

Soap 

Rubber  products 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes 

Rubljer  tires  and  inner  tubes 

Rubber  goods,  other 

Nonmanulacturing : 
Coal  mining: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Metalliferous   mining 

Quarrying   and   nonmetallic    min- 
ing..  

Crude-petroleum  production 

Public  utilities: 

Telephone  and  telegri-ph 

Electric  light  and  power 

Street  railways  and  busE.s — . 
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Average  tiowly 
earnings  Sept*'rnbcf 
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Konmanufacturlng — ContlniU'l. 
Trade : 

Wholesr.:-. sn  5 

Retail •'••  ^ 

F'lort _..    i>  •   H 

Genera!  ir.~rr:'.;ir,t'.'.  ■.■..u —  4i  o 

Appartl -'3 


Pticnlturo  .. 
Autom'  *.vf' 

Lumbtr 

Hotels  (vf;»r-'C/u:.d) . 


—  71   4 

...  62  5 

--  'i.t   0 

...  35    1 


Lr.unclri-'^ 44  9 

DvfinR  flT.d  cleaning --  '■> 

BuUdm^  ccrstructlcn 101  7 


Organized  Labor  and  Organized  Agricul- 
ture Must  Protect  Their  Position  in  Our 
National  Economy  by  Securing  the 
Adoption    of    a    Workable,    Adequate 

Monetary  System 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 
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LETTKR  pn^OM  PHILIP  S  MURRAY.  PRES- 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion wirh  the  di.'^cvi>sion  on  price  control, 
I  submit  tha^  the  maintenance  of  the  po- 
sit;on  of  or'.r:Kii7' d  hibi  r  and  orcanized 
agiicultii:  e  in  our  iiat.onal  economy  15  de- 
p<;ndfru  upon  tlie  adtiptiun  of  a  wuikablt', 
acif,;u'.ite  monetary  system.  A  presenta- 
tion of  my  vieAs  on  this  matter  is  c^m\- 
tained  In  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Mnr!-a\-.  prr.-id'^nt.  Concre>s  of 
Indu;,tn:il  Orsan.izations.  which  is  to  be 
Inserted  h.ciewiih,  together  with  a  coi"y 
of  Mr.  Murray's  'rtlei  to  nie; 

Cv'NCKF-;.s    Of-    iNDf- .'"tA:.    Org.'.>:izat:os< 

VrLj,> '.  i '.<;,'<  •:.  /)    C  .  S<-i  fniber  25.  :■!!. 

Hon     C(    MPT.    .N    I     WlKlE, 

HiU^t:  I  ;  /J/'prt  ,^,■7l.•u:;(  ( ,v 

UiJ.s/iiMctorj,  D  C 
My  Dear  Congke&sm.^n  White:  On  N  '.ein- 
bt  r  6  I  wnt  v^:n  a  letter  sotwne  ir'V.h  v.;y 
v:rws  .ts  to  tlu:>  urter.oy  of  lh<  p-is--ak;tr  cf  ;.r. 
erTectue  price -c\  :;;  i^-l  bili.  Since  tha:  date. 
The  naiaaial  convention  cf  the  Con^re^rs  i,  f 
Ir.i.!u>tr,;U  Orszani/.if.rns  ha?  taken  p'..ice  nr.d 
t.'io  c.^it^i.tc.-.  rei  lesv  nt  ms'  ever  5  COO.Ci  0 
\\.;ki^;.s  i;i.d  T'.H-.r  {an.ulies  unanimous. y 
p.i?>evl  A  reM.u';  i;  ca.l-.i.iZ  fi^r  the  miniedi- 
Bte   er.actnicnt   cf    an    eSicuve   price-cunticl 

bi:; 

Tlie  cieli.-^ate.<  a'..~o  unar.unou^ly  cppcsed 
and  Cv'ndemned  any  atttnipt  to  plact'  wace 
cc.:itrci^  m  l^.'?  pr.ce-ct  ntrol  biU  as  ui'.n-.cts- 
fary  to  p:ev(  nt  mrlation  ar.d  dan^'er^ns  to 
the  conta-.ued  exis:>nce  cf  a  free  labor  mcve- 
meut. 

An  effec: ive  priee-contrcl  bill  Is  e^^cnt lal 
for  the  welfare  cf  tiie  N^ticn.  Any  suppcrt 
given  to  via^e-conirol  previsions  such  aa  the 


HOUBX    ■    F    RErP.E=ENT\TIVZS, 

Washington,  D   C  .  .Voicvibcr  27,  1941. 
Philip  S.  Mr:.?..sY 

C^"r»r,-cj    rr    / '  rf  .  >;  • -7, ;  /    O  "fTQ  n  !Ca  fJCTlS, 

W?;  •.  •  r.-.  r  D  C 
My  D' -.r  Mr  Muehay:  Y  >ur  ccn-^deration 
a'..d  a.-  .  •..:.ce  m  advising  me  of  the  posi- 
tion cf  your  industrial  organiZaticn  on  the 
pendlne  pr:cr-C'-ntr-^l  bill,  as  stated  In  ycur 
letter  uf  N  venib' r  2j.  ;~  vfiy  much  appte- 
01  a  •  •.  d 

A-  a  in  mber  of  organized  labor  and  or- 
£../.:  a  farmir.g.  '.':  :-•  my  feelirg  that  the 
c;r;t::ition  of  the  P'  wer-  proposed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  uf  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion wu:d  be  ir.advifable  at  this  time,  and, 
turlvin.  .  It  ir  my  feeling  that  both  or- 
gan.z- ci  :.t>r  and  organized  agriculture 
shculd  cl.it  c:  their  attention  to  securing  the 
fdoptuui  wl  a  workable,  adequate  monetary 
.'•>.-■<  in  to  stabilize  the  prices,  and  particu- 
la:;y  wac^es.  In  our  national  economy. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  bring 
to  your  attcr.ticn  prcvi.«!ons  contained  in  the 
legislative  procrnm  submitt''d  by  the  National 
Grang^'  tv  Ijo'ii  ilie  Republican  and  Demo- 
crnMc  Partv  Platform  Committees  in  the 
provii  I'.s  flections. 

"Aer'.cul'ure  dtmand=  a  monetary  system 
pnvid.i.c  ai.  h,  1.  t  Li  l...r.  ^  r.e  Just  to  debtor 
ami  creditor  nhke,  with  constant  purchas- 
ing p  wtr.  preventing  uncontrolled  inflation 
c.r  tile  d..-^astrcus  effects  of  deflation." 

I  fet  1  iliat  the  organii-cd  labor  should  make 
a  simi;  ir  d.mai.ci  I:,  connection  with  the 
!-b  ,ve  I  would  idd  a  second  p'.ank  m  or- 
g.ii.ir-d   lab'irs  pl.itrorm: 

"Tht  ."^c  invLst  be  reccgnuion  of  the  prin- 
ciple <  f  pi.cc  paii'y  as  between  the  prcd- 
uc;.>  :  uencultiirt  ar.d  i::du.  try  m  the  domes- 
t.ce  n'..iil<-.  '.  " 

My  dear  Mr  Pre.-^id.  r.t,  t!v?  day  is  not  far 
r:'.  v.l.cn  tigmizeti  lab.  r  wiu,  of  necessity. 
be  forced  m  sei:-pr  :e::;  r.  to  direct  Us  at- 
teiuicn  ar.d  g.-.e  it;  iupp  rt  to  some  practical 
plan  for  an  adt  quale,  workable  mcney  sys- 
tem in  tiiis  c  ui.'ry,  and  the  sooner  the 
ad  p'.  n  of  such  a  plan  is  undertaken  by 
orw:ai:.zcd  ../or  tlie  scr.- i"*^'.!!  we  be  re- 
lieved of  '.oe  ni.,:.y  problems  and  uncer- 
tainties th;.t  b.  set  the  future  stiibiiity  of 
I.ihcr  .ii.d  L  ur  i..it..nal  economy  at  the  pres- 
ent   t ;  ■  ■- .  e 

S.ncerely  y^  ur-. 

CoMPTON  I    White, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  Tribute  to  Senator  Tom  Connally 


EXTENSION   OF   FcEMAP.rl.S 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF    TtX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot    KEPKESENTATIVES 


M'jnduy,  D-.wvib^r  1,  10 il 


ARTICLE    BY     LYNN     LANDP.UM      CF     THE 
D.ALLAS  NEWS 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JC^TINSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senators  and  Congressmen 
often  dodge  brickbats  but  so.ci::n  are  the 
recipients  of  be-uque's. 

Senator  Tom  Co^:N\L:Y.  the  at!'  and 
distincuished  se-nior  Sonator  f:  en:  Toxas^ 
who  was  recently  made  chairman  ul  the 


Committee  (h  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  was  paid  a  very  high  but  de- 
served tribute  by  Lynn  Landrum  in  his 
column  of  tht  Dallas  News. 

Mr.  Landrum  is  not  given  to  fulsome 
praise  or  fla  tery.  and  in  fact  he  more 
often  criticises  than  commends,  and  his 
commendaticn  therefore  carries  weight 
for  this  reasm,  and  also  because  of  his 
ability  to  praperly  appraise  men.  Fre- 
quently I  di;  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
but  this  time  he  is  100-percent  right. 

Mr.  Landium's  tribute  does  not  ex- 
aggerate Set  alor  Conn.ally's  virtues  or 
his  achievements.  I  have  known  him 
intimately  s  nee  we  were  both  young 
lawyers  in  central  Texas,  and  Texas  and 
the  Nation  gre  proud  of  Tom  Connally, 
and  it  is  mcst  fortunate  for  cur  coun- 
try's welfare  that  he  should  be  chairman 
of  the  important  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  this  time.  He  has  reached 
the  place  of  eminence  .le  now  occupies 
by  reason  ol  his  courage,  his  character, 
his  outstanding  ability,  and  his  own  indi- 
vidual efifort.!  Under  leave  granted.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  Lynn  Landrum's  tribute  to 
him. 

[Frtm  the  Dallas  Newsl 

THINKING  Otrr  LocD 
(By|  Lynn  W.  Landrum) 

TOM    CONNALLY 

R'sky  busln  'ss  it  Is  to  praise  the  living  now- 
adays. You  dare  not  count  your  euU  glums 
until  they  « re  hatched.  Take  Lincbergh 
Boulevard  heie  in  Dallas  for  example.  They 
are  going  to  ^hange  the  name  to  something 
else.    They  can't  stand  It  any  longer. 

Baylor  Unliersity,  however,  dares  openly 
to  be  proud  of  Tom  Connally.  who  Is  very 
much  alive.  The  chances  are  that  Baylor  Is 
entirely  safe  In  her  pride.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Texas  is  prouS  of  Senator  Connally,  too. 

Tom  Connelly  has  arrived. 

Dignity  of  office 

There  is  no;hing  pompoiis  about  Tom  Con- 
nally. He  c  oes  wear  a  Sunday  shirt  every 
day.  but  he  wears  a  wool  hat  which  is  ol 
genuine  Texas  style.  In  all  things  appropri- 
ate he  reflect ;  the  dignity  cf  the  office  which 
he  hold.';  at  I  he  hands  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  Yet  t  e  keeps  the  personality  of  tlie 
man  who  fin  :1s  pleasure  in  the  company  cf 
the  common  nan. 

There  is  no  harm  in  locking  like  a  Senator — 
when  you  are  one.  The  senior  Senator  frcm 
Te.xas  does  1(  ok  the  part,  and  well  he  plays 
the  part,  wit  i  all  the  sonorousness  of  Sena- 
torial thunder  and  all  the  repartee  of  Sena- 
torial lightn  ng  upon  occasion.  But  after 
the  storm,  t  le  sun  shines,  and  Tom  Con- 
nally Is  his    jenial,  kindly  self. 

It  is  prettjf  hard  not  to  admire  a  man  like 
that.    You've  piactically  got  to  like  him. 

I  Up  the  ladder 

The  senior  Senator  has  come  up  the  hard, 
slow  way.  S  iniority  is  the  road  but  not  the 
gate  to  greaness.  Traveled  with  patience, 
ability,  and  Idellty,  it  brings  a  man  at  last 
to  the  gate.  Then,  if  he  has  the  key.  the 
gate  swings  wide.  Tom  Connally  had  the 
key. 

The  big  T'xan  proved  he  was  not  a  yes» 
man  in  the  Supreme  Court  fight.  It  was 
dangerous  tc  do  what  he  d:d  then,  but  he 
did  it  because  he  has  a  few  principles  which 
are  to  him  far  dearer  than  personal  prefer- 
ment or  01  icial  acclaim.  The  President 
filially  stufie(  1  the  Sup-em.e  Ccurt.  but  he  did 
so  according  to  the  Constitution;  he  did  It 
with  the  aid  cf  death  ar,d  not  with  the  aid 
of  Tom  Con]  t.'.lly. 

The  Senators  stand  took  courage;  he  liad 
what  It  took, 


AI'I'KNPIX   T<)  THF.  C()\(  ilM'SSK  >N  AL  r.KCOP.D 
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Grave  issues  arise 

S?nator  Connally  now  occupies  a  post  of 
high  responsibility.  Grave  issues  confront 
him  World-size  questions  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  time  when  they  seem  to  mean 
liberty  on  the  one  hand  and  death  to  civili- 
zation on  the  ether  hand.  It  is  going  to  take 
a  steady  hand  and  a  clear  eye. 

The  task  is  no  easier  because  there  is  vacil- 
lation in  high  places  nowadays.  There  is 
wavering  where  there  ought  to  be  leadership. 
For  such  a  time  a  man  of  courage  and  of 
friendly  persunsi%'eness  seems  expressly  made. 
Tom  Connally  has  moved  up  into  the 
breach,  and  he  gives  every  Indlcaticn  of  being 
big  enough  to  fill  it. 

Texas  is  well  content  with  her  senior  Sen- 
ator in  his  new  eminence.  Baylor  Is  not 
alone  In  her  pride. 


The    Merit   of   and   Need   for   Snake   Riv;r 
Nsvij^ation  Project 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:oN.  coyiPTON  i.  white 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  November  28.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  LEWISTON  (IDAHO) 
MORNING   TRIBUNE 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  develop- 
ment of  cur  inland  waterways  is  not 
made  c;  the  caprice  of  citizens  residing 
along  their  banks  nor  for  expediency  in 
currying  political  favor.  The  merit  of 
waterway  projects  is  determined  by  sur- 
vey and  intensive  study  by  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility, practicability,  and  economic  jus- 
tification of  proposals  cf  this  nature. 

There  is  included  in  the  pending  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bill,  H.  R.  5993.  an 
item  authorizing  the  construction  of  four 
locks  and  dams  in  the  Snalje  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  which  would 
provide  navigation  benefits  for  an  inland 
empire  including  parts  of  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  This 
item  is  a  case  in  point  to  prove  that  the 

method  followed  in  securing  recommen- 
dations for  waterway  projects  insures 
unbiased  reports  from  unquestioned  en- 
gineering authority.  This  method  is  dis- 
cussed in  an  editorial  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Morning  Trib- 
une, a  daily  newspaper  published  at  Lew- 
iston. Idaho,  which  is  submitted  here- 
with for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

[From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune 
of  October  30.  1941] 

MB    KELLY  SMCLLS  PORK 

In  one  of  his  dispatches  from  Washington 
John  W.  Kelly  describes  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill— which  Includes  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Snake  River  waterway  to  Lewiston 
and  has  been  recommended  for  pas  age  by  the 
Investigating  committee  of  the  House — as  "a 
log-rc;iing  bill,  a  sort  of  potlatch.  with  a  piece 
of  bacon  for  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
take  home."  In  the  technical  sense  that  the 
bin    may    command    widespread    svippori    in 


Congress  because  It  lumps  meritorious  proj- 
ects throughout  the  Nation.  Mr  Kelly's  choice 
of  language  may  be  Justified  But  the  infer- 
ence that  the  Snahe  River  waterway  cannot 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  that  It  must  depend 
for  support  on  the  time-dishonored  practice 
of  the  swapping  of  votes  among  sponsors  of 
■•pet"  projects,  is  both  unwarranted  by  the 
facts  and  unfair. 

The  tedious  progress  of  the  Snake  River 
project  in  attaining  its  present  favorable 
legislative  position  is  In  Itself  a  refutation  of 
the  charge  that  it  smells  of  pork  Since  the 
days  when  the  fur  traders  paddled  their 
bateaux  and  the  little  steamer  Colonel  Wright 
and  other  pioneer  boats  cf  the  sixties  pushed 
their  way  up  the  stream  into  an  uncharted 
wilderness,  the  people  of  the  Northwest  have 
been  talking  about  improving  the  Snake  for 
commercial  navigation.  The  boom  of  the 
steamboat  whistle  echoed  on  this  stream  long 
before  the  first  snort  of  the  iron  horse 

It  was  back  in  1877  that  Congress  author- 
ized the  first  of  many  surveys  to  determine 
the  navigation  possibilities  of  the  Snake;  it 
was  not  until  1938  that  tlie  Army  engineers 
recommended  the  construction  of  the  deep- 
channel  waterway,  and  not  until  this  month 
that  the  report  was  finally  endorsed  by  the 
powerful  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  process  itself  makes  it  all  but  impossi- 
ble for  an  unworthy  sroject  to  receive  con- 
sideration.    Congress  must  authorize  an  in- 
vestigation   before    the    Army    engineers    can 
move.     Then  the  district  engineer  holds  pub- 
lic hearings  and  makes  a  preliminary  study 
to  determine  if  the  development  is  econom- 
ically sound.     If  it  is.  he  recommends  a  sur- 
vey and  his  report  comes  through  the  division 
engineer  to  the  Beard  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  and  if  the  Board  agrees  the  sur- 
vey Is  ordered.    Next  the  project  is  sent  back 
for   a   field   engineering   survey   arid   further 
public  hearings  by  the  district  engineer's  staff, 
whose  report  in  turn  must  be  passed  upon  by 
the  division  engineer,  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and   finally   by   the    Board   of   Engineers   for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  composed  cf  the  seven 
high-ranking  senior  engineer  officers  of  the 
Corps.     Not  until  then  is  it  brought  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
If  this  committee  approves  the  project,  after 
further  public  hearings,  it  must  then  be  au- 
thorized  by  vote   of  both   Houses   and   ap- 
proved by  the  President.    After  that,  an  ap- 
propriation bill  must  go  through  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Appropriations,    be    approved    by 
both  Houses  of   Congress  and  the  President, 
before  work  can  be  started. 

That  only  meritorious  waterway  projects 
can  successfully  run  this  gauntlet  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  agencies  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  less  than  40  percent  of  thTn 
are  recommended  for  even  initial  study  by 
th3  Army  engineers. 

It  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers that  it  required  them  so  many  years 
to  recommend  the  Snake  River  waterway. 
The  engineers,  disinterested  experts,  must  be 
cautious  and  accurate,  and  they  traditionally 
lean  over  backwards  in  conservatism.  They 
have  never  quasticued  the  engineerll3^g  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  but  it  was  not  until 
improved  methods  of  navigation,  better  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  demonstrated  traffic 
needs  m  the  territory  were  proven  beyond 
question  of  doubt  that  they  finally  endorsed 
the  project.  The  far-sighted  leaders  who  per- 
ceived years  ago  «ot  alone  the  benefit,  but 
the  necessity  of  securing  low-cost  water 
transportation  for  the  tri-State  empire,  had 
to  overcome  public  inertia,  narrow-minded 
cppcsitlon.  uninformed  skepticism,  and  open 
disbelief.  It  is  noteworthy  that  among  these 
now  urging  the  pioject  are  many  who  once 
opposed  it. 

This  in  Itself  is  evidence  that  the  Snake 
River  waterway  is  not.  as  charged,  a  log- 
rolling or  pork-barrel  project.  Complete  vic- 
tory has  not  yet  been  won,  but  each  advance 


brings  nearer  to  fulfillment  the  old  dream  of 
devoted  and  discerning  men  of  mak:!-g  u-e 
of  this  free  highway  to  the  sea. 
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Immediate  Problems  Confronting  the 
American  Sugar  System 


EXTENSION   CF  KFM.MIKS 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or    VTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRL.-.EMA  1 1\  US 


Monday.  Deecmber  1.  :.'41 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  bc^'inning  of  this  session,  con- 
gressional attention  and  action  has  been 
focused  upon  emergency  defense  legis- 
lation. The  major  emergency  defense 
measures  have  been  acted  upon  and  it  is 
now  both  timely  and  appropnate  that 
consideration  be  given  to  other  important 
legislation  concerning  cur  national  wel- 
fare. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  Mfill  play  a 
vital,  if  not  a  spectacular,  part  in  our 
program  for  national  security.  A  rapidly 
grov.ing  army  and  navy  must  be  fed  in 
addition  to  our  130.000.000  civilian 
citizens. 

At  the  top  of  the  li.st  of  basic  commodi- 
ties, most  essential  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, is  sugar.  Our  present  sugar  legis- 
lation, known  as  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
expiires  this  year.  Many  immediate  prob- 
lems face  the  American  sugar  industry 
and  thei"  solution  must  be  attempted  by 
legislation  enacted  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Constiuctive  sugar  legislatioh  can  only 
emerge  from  a  full  understanding  of  the 
many  factors  involved  in  this  difficult 
subject.  A  biased  and  sectional  discussion 
of  sugar  problems  would  contribute  little 
if  anything  toward  the  realization  of  a 
sound  sugar  program.  I  will  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  make  an  objective  analysis 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  industry,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  those  that  require  immediate 
solution.  It  will  be  seen  that  tiiese  prob- 
lems are  both  political  and  economic  and 

ere  the  natural  result  of  three  funda- 
mental factors,  namely,  price,  production, 
and  present  world  conditions. 

The  United  States  controls  the  larg- 
est single  unit  in  the  world  for  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  .sugar.  Al- 
though, strictly  speaking,  Cuba  is  a  for- 
eign nation,  the  island  Is  usuaKy  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  American  sugar  sys- 
tem, because  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  capital  invested  in"  Cuba  and 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  Cuban  pro- 
duction is  destined  for  consumption  in 
continental  United  States.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  million  American  consumers 
use  approximately  100  pounds  of  sugar 
per  capita  annually,  representing  23  per- 
cent of  the  world's  consumption.  Over 
a  million  v.orkers  are  emplojyed  in  the 
production,  refining,  and  distfrihuticn  of 
sugar,  and  the  invested  capital  exceeds  a 
biUion  dollars. 
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APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RrXORD 


The  foilowing  table  shows  tli.-  pnn- 
C'.p.tl  areas  prcduc.ng  sugar  for  Amencun 
CLnsumpiicn  and  the  percentages  eon- 
tnbufed  by  each  area: 

Sources  o/  United  Statei  sugar  coruumpnon: 
Amount  and   percentage,  1940' 


Amount  anil  jht 
wnt  cimsunu  <1 

Ton? 

I'cr 
«nt 

L<>(iiM«nft  and  FloritJa  (cane) 

I  liiU-il  :rtMt4  iUf  tj 

24*».  ?.f*) 
1,4'>,I)«".5 

6.12 
24.»rf 

Total,  mainlan'l 

1.7TT.  415 

31.11 

• 
T'  .»;i.i  '■■  ftiv  '           

I  iiiri    irnli«;.   "li  which  tariff  ci>n- 
crssion  IS  alloWfd 

M.:.3W 
T22,  l>77 

1,  M«.  m: 

M.  n 

12.  W 
14.  \h 

27.90 

Total,  m  firvntiai   antl   oon 
ihilialW-  »usars 

^  7W.  S7S 

W.94 

I'or-iKn  (on  wt.ich  full  duty  ass«¥se<l) 

3.212  1        .tW 

Ciranil  total  .       .-. 

5, 712.  .'*7 

loaoo 

•WilUt  ami  <"iriv.  \Vivkly  s^tali^tical  Sucar  Tra^le 
Jounial.  Jan   Ifi.  IS41,  p.  21 

C  ritircntril  Uriitcd   States  never  has 

n  .\\:v  d  .  n.  u.'h  Misar  to  sinr'v  th " 
ntd-  01  An-' ...MH  c-^r*sumer5.  On  tp.-' 
( -h^  !  haru!  ;:■•  A:yi...an  .u^ir  >y;'Lni, 
:•>  abr.vr  citfivu.i.  i^  c.i!:al;'.f  ci  pio- 
cU'-.r.:^  mi  a::i  ni  ■:'>.  '1  -iiMr  i:i  ^:..(-;-  cf 
American  ccnsumpt'.on.  Were  it  pcsoible 
fcr  the  acrlciil'urists  and  processors  in 
the  .sysl-^ni  t'^  .  neage  in  unimitcd  pro- 
cu.'t;*  n  at  a  ti!>  lit  \\  .{h^  u'.  an  unrta-on- 
:■;!•■  rv\v:\  prK.-  ri.-ul'in.;  to  tlu>  con- 
.vrr.-.-'v.  nil  >t  if  the  ccr'A<  r^.c  arui  pi  r/i;cal 
1  .1  b:>  r^s  p.  :-ain>::'J  t;  -u-'ar  would  van- 
!-!i,  Tia>  l■^  pi.o.-b'.y  liU"  of  nii..-t  m- 
rii>tr;t>,  bu!  i>  pai;u'U'aiiy  ^l^nif^c.ln: 
v:'h    rt>f-  o:    t.i   th-^  >u-;ar   inCii-;iy. 

r,0\!RNMrNT     CONTTOI, 

The  JuLj.o'  of  G  •^^!n!nent  c  ntr.  1 
r:...-t  n.^i.  >-a:.;y  p.  :::i!a'i  any  dl^cu-^.o:l 
(I  >ui:ar  pi\  b".-.  :r.s  and  thr  oiily  purport' 
m  >■  Tiiza'ink:  ;lv  .^ubj.ot  at  ihi^  point 
1-  to  d.M.1'!  a'ttnti'^n  to  o-itam  oU.>  ..nd- 
iiti:  chatactt  ri^'ic^  if  >t;L'h  control.  Time 
\m:1  no:  prin-.it  a  di  t.o.l:  d  >xaminat:hn 
(f  our  pr' >(■!■'.!  ka.-la*io:i  ar.d  adniin.is- 
trat.vo  funot:on>  th-.  r^  ui-.d^r  or  a  com- 
pnh;n.-i\;'  hi.-tory  of  thr  >tib;ic^  of  Gov- 
crnnu'n:  oontru!.  and  rcforcnce  th'Titj 
wd!  bo  confmod  to  ^uoh  n'.at.c^  as  have 
a  direct  bo:irui':r  upin  the  imniid.ate 
pr'blt  ni-;  of  cu.   su.:ar  industry. 

Governmental  pnou-eiiori  oi  the  sugar 
in.du>try  i.^  r.ot  novo,  Ii  ha.>  been  in  etTect 
s:no^^  the  boo.r:n.n:,  of  the  mdu.-tiy. 
Mo.ieover.  m  o\^ry  lead;i;::i  nation  m  the 
\\o;ld  th.e  produoer-  nl  Mii::ar  have  been 
!)-.e  !-o..p.i:i'^  of  co^Linnu  tital  protcc- 
Ho.n,  and  m  cr.;'  form  or  another  the 
allotmont  plan  that  i.~  al>o  roferrtd  to  as 
tit;  protattntr  -y.-tom  ha.--  been  e.-tabhslud 
Ki  '1:0  .-i;.' '.;-  ::Kiu^::■:e^  cf  Arpentma,  Au^- 
tra.da.  Bt  l^tiim.  Biazd.  Buicaria.  Di  n- 
ir.o.tk,  C/-.  ol-'.;;.-lo\ak.a.  Fiance.  Germany, 
It.dN-,  Yn-;. -.awa.  Poland.  Rumania, 
Spa.n,  Sout.'i  Africa,  and  the  United 
StaLe.v   wliteh   IS   a   fair   sample   of   the 

V\.holr  COvillZtd  woi  Id.' 


■O   \V    \V. tic,  .\.  Can  Ir.iliistry  Govcra  Itself, 
pp    tii,  17. 


In  this  coi'.n'ry  pro'rc'tnn  w.i=  first 
pivrP.  v.r.der  the  tariff  art  p;.--fd  b"'  Con- 
gres.s  in  the  y.-ar  1789,  The  prmeipal 
purpose  of  th;s  aot  \va-  to  rai.^:  r--. tnue 
fnr  ti;e  F.  dtral  Trca.-ury.  and  this  situa- 
tion oontinti'd  until  th"  y.,ar  IP&O  Iri 
1890  th"  n^ed  for  rai.-in  r  rtvenu-..  bv  a 
taral  (T.  .■uo..r  ct  a--  d,  aiu;  'he  2-cent  duty 
th'Ti'-.n  was  rei'Wled.  In  lieu  of  the 
taitfT  prctection,  Cont-rcss  provided  for  a 
2-0-  r.-  b  imty  to  b"  paid  producers  under 
the  MoK.nky  TatitT  Act,  which  remained 
in  force  for  4  ;  -  a;  ■  S.nc"  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Bounty  Act  of  IHi^O  and  up  to 
the  year  1034  th"  domcsiic  industry  was 
encouraged  b;-  a  protective  tariff. 

The  ye   i  10 '4  ;:;   :ks  the  institution  by 
this  Gcvj.i.iit- 1:'    id   a  new  method   of 
Government  control  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try,  implemented  by  the  Jones-Costiean 
Ac.  which  was  approved  and  sipned  by 
the  President   on  May   8     19  4    and   its 
successor,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  which 
expires  December  31  of  this  year.    The 
main  features  of  the  Jones-Costipan  Act 
of  1D34  are  contained  in  the  Sugar  Act 
of  U'iT.  with  the  exception  of  the  proc- 
essin;-t:ttv.    b  nefir-payment    provisions, 
witicii  were  held  to  be  unconstitutional 
in  tr.e  Hcosac  Mills  case,  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Ccurt  cf  ti-ic  United  States  on 
January  6.   19C6.     Thi^  decision  left  in 
fflict  tlte  i,u:/.a  .-y.^i.rn    but  affected  the 
manr.-  r  m  wn;ch  tiie  mccme  of  th?  sugar 
mdu.-ry  v.as  divided,  with  the  result  that 
pro.  A  or.-  trod  air. cultural  workers  received 
a  smaller  share  of  the  total  income  than 
under     the     tax-and-payment     system. 
P..rtlv  to  r_e."-..dv  this  situation.  Congress 
pas-oJ  llu'S::-»r  Aot  of  1937. 

Tht  pit.  ■.;-.•  Sti^rar  Act  has  incorpo- 
rati  ;1  the  protec  .  n  afforded  by  the  tarifT, 
tho  a-..i.> Lance  of  the  direct  bounty  and 
the  pr^  ration  system  requiring  the  com- 
plex adminiotrative  functions'^of  a  Gov- 
ernment department.  The  act  provides 
lor  a  c;'  virnmental  determination  of  the 
.-up;  ly  ni  sucar  that  will  be  available  to 
er:van:.rs.  an  are  i  division  of  the  busi- 
nr,^.-.  I  :"  pr.  dtio.ro  the  sugar  supply  so 
detorm.mcd.  and  a  further  division  of  the 
busine-.>  of  proc  ssinc  and  marketing 
tile  su,.:ar  prociuc  d,  \n  accordance  with 
a  foiiro.Uia  us"d  b;.-  tb.e  Department  of 
A^'i  icii.tu:  0. 

Althor^th  tlie  ptonoiixal  olements  of 
Governm.ent  ci-^ivr!--!  adopted  by  this  leg- 
islatiiin  have  th;  ir  counterpart  in  the 
various  syst!  rn.-  m  force  throughout  most 
of  the  sugar-producing  nations  of  the 
world,  the  act  lias  one  distinguishing 
fta'uro  m  that,  unlike  'he  legislation  of 
other  countruo-,  it  aiTords  to  a  foreign 
nation — nany'v  Cuba — our  Govern- 
ment s  p:ottc-ion  cf  th'-^  i.-iand's  sugar 
indu>'rv  and  'lie  siiaianiy  of  a  large 
share  cf  cur  dome-tic  market. 

The  pit. ser.:  cornpl.  x  .■^usar  legislation 

has  set  m  mot.   n  m.any  conflicting  eco- 

,   nomtc  and  pel.' teal  interests,  and  most 

I   of  tit"  pi   .-on';  major  problems  of  the  in- 

I    dustiy  are  an  outgrowth  cf  this  situation. 

PRICE 

Price  is  an  inipi-^r'ar*  factor  in  any  in- 
;  dtistry.  In  the  case  of  most  private  in- 
du.-trits  It  IS  generally  eeiverned  by  the 
uncontrolled  op-  ration  if  the  economic 
law  pf  supply  and  demaiKi,  In  the  Amer- 
ican sugar  industry,  hov.t.ver,  the  price 


received  by  the  producers  and  proces- 
sors, and  thit  paid  by  the  consumer,  is 
determined  fy  the  Federal  Governraent 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Sugar 
Act.    Sectior  201  of  the  act  provides: 

The  Secreta  y  shall  determine  for  each  cal- 
endar year  tte  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in  con- 
tinental Unit!  d  States.     •     •     ' 

The  Secre  lary's  authority  of  control- 
ling the  sup  )ly  of  su^ar  available  to  the 
American  m  irket  enables  him  to  fix  the 
price.  Incicentally.  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  generally  speaking  the  debate 
over  this  pr  ce-fixing  authority  has  not 
been  with  n  spect  to  its  advisability  but 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  ha? 
correctly  int  'rpreted  the  act.  It  has  been 
said  with  some  justification  that  Con- 
gress has  de  cgated  this  imnprtant  price- 
fixing  power  ;o  an  administrative  ofScer  of 
the  Govcrnrient  without  making  a  clear 
definition  of  policy  to  be  followed. 

This  legis:  ative  delegation  of  the  power 
to  determine  the  price  of  sucar  has  re- 
sulted in  biinrting  into  sharp  relief  the 
conflicting  iiterests  of  the  producer  and 
processor  or  the  one  hand  and  the  con- 
sumer on  the  other  hand.  The  diversity 
of  views  ha;  been  further  inuensif.ed  by 
the  fact  thit  the  .sugar  industry  is  not 
widely  scat  ercd  throughout  the  United 
States  as  ir  the  case  of  many  farm  in- 
dustries, bu  is  located  in  certain  known 
and  definite   areas. 

One  of  th»  standard  arguments  of  con- 
suming interests  is  that  cur  Government 
is  subsid  zirg  the  American  sugar  indus- 
try to  the  c>  tent  of  from  two  hundred  and 
eighty  million  to  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  million  dollars  a  year.  This  conclu- 
sion is  sup  sorted  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  so-called  world  price  of  su?ar 
and  the  domestic  price.  Th^  following 
table  is  illutrative  of  some  of  the  statis- 
tics on  this  subject  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  tlie  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce: 


Annual  avernces 


Y(  ar 


1931 

IJJ.'il' 

lua:}.. 

IKU 

19:?.'  

msfi 

iy;i7 

H»as 

iwut 

1^40 


idvanced 
their  real 


btfore  the 
ture  at  its 


Price  nf 
raw  supiir 

in  wnrM 

rn.'trket 
(ofni.';  i>er 

poun'l) 


1.  23" 
.  >>"'• 
.yi7 

l.(»40 

1.01.'. 
l.3ly 

1.  14<i 
l-.l^tt 
1.326 


PoTr-estic 

retail  pi  ice 

of  suffar 

(ot-ni,-!  rer 

poumll 


5.r, 
h.n 
5.3 
h.3 
.V7 
.V8 
.V« 
5.3 
5.2 
5.1 


Mr.  Spe  iker.  an  uninformed  analyses 
of  these  s  atistics  could  easily  lead  one 
to  an  endo  -sement  of  the  subsidy  theory 
by  consuming  interests,  but 
significance  was  ably  pointed 
out  by  Ch2  rles  M.  Kearney,  president  of 
the  Natior  al  Beet  Growers  Association 
House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
learings  in  the  spring  of  1940. 


Mr.  Kearnsy  stated: 

Tlie  so-c(illed  world  price  of  sugar.  It 
should  be  ecplained,  is  the  price  which  pre- 
vails in  th«   world  market.     And  tlie  world 


APPKXDIX   T'" 


HI-:  rr)X(;nR-;>iux.\L  pixv.kd 


.■:"!.'! 


market  Is  an  internaticnal  dumping  ground 
for  sugar,  so  recognized  by  everyone  who  has 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  sugar  economics. 
Prices  in  the  world  market  have  not  the 
faintest  relationship  to  any  decent  hutnan 
values  or  real  economic  values.  No  impor- 
tant grcup  cf  consumers  In  the  world  buys 
6Ugar  at  the  world  price,  ai^d  no  important 
producing  area  could  survive  for  long  If  it 
were  forced  to  accept  the  world  price  for  all 
Its  production.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
worlds  production  of  sugar  is  sold  in  the 
world  market,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
supply  comes  from  countries  which  sell  some 
01  their  production  in  preferential  or  pro- 
tected,markets,  as  does  Cuba  in  the  United 
States, 

The  character  of  the  world  market,  or  free 
maiktn  was  well  described  In  a  report  sub- 
mitted In  1935  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Parliament  to  study 
the  sugar  industry,  as  follows: 

"The  surpluses  which  at  present  form  so 
lar:;e  a  part  of  the  free-market  supplies  are 
dumped  sugar  and.  since  in  some  cases  they 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
production  of  the  country  concerned,  the 
price  which  is  obtained  on  the  free  markrt 
may  be  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 
In  these  conditions  the  price  ruling  on  the 
free  ir.arket  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
true  economic  price  cf  sugar  In  the  sense  of 
the  price  which  would  prevail  in  conditions 
of  free  trade.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  dumped 
sugar  in  the  contracted  free  market  which 
determines  the  world  price." 

The  10  percent  of  the  world  production 
which  Is  dumped  Into  the  world  market 
amounts  to  approximately  3.000,000  tons  an- 
nually. The  consumption  requirements  of 
the  United  States  are.  roughly,  6,500,000  tons 
a  year.  It  follows,  therefore,  if  the  United 
States  were  to  buy  all  Its  sugar  In  the  world 
market  that  the  demand  in  that  market 
would  be  Increased  to  almost  10.000.000  tons 
a  year. 

There  is  no  sound  reasoii  for  assuming. 
with  such  increase  in  demand,  that  the 
world  price  of  sugar  would  remain  In  its  cur- 
rent low  level  or  that  in  the  final  analysis 
sugar  prices  to  the  American  consumer  would 
be  any  cheaper  than  they  are  today. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  back  a  decade  to 
find  a  period  in  which  the  demand  for  sugar 
In    the    world    market    approached    10.000.000 
tons      The  demand  approximated   ihat   vol- 
ume in  each  of  the  years  1928  and  1929.  but 
the  average  price  for  those  years  '^ms   twice 
the   average  for   1938.     To  make  available   a 
supply  of  lO.OCO.OOO  tons  in  the  world  market 
would    require   expansion   of   production    la 
some  sugar-prcducing   areas,  and  it  is  folly 
to  imagine  that  production  would  be  under- 
taken   at   recent    price    levels,    which    would 
guarantee  the  producers  nothing  but  losses 
This  untenable  assumption  that  the  cur- 
rent so-called  world  price  would  oe  the  de- 
termining  factor    in    domestic   price    is    the 
basis  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as-^erts  that  the  domestic  industry  receives  a 
subsidy  of  $350,000,000  annually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  the  world's 
supply  of  sugar  is  produced  under  various 
systems  of  governmental  control  not  dis- 
similar' to  that  existing  under  our  Suctar 
Act.  In  fore  gn  sugar-producing  nations 
where  there  are  no  constitutional  re- 
strictions on  the  extent  of  governmental 
regulation,  and  where  supersaturation 
of  the  home  market  exists,  the  sugar 
industry  is  protected  by  the  fixing  of 
the  price  of  sugar  so  as  to  permit  a  fair 
reiurn  to  the  producers  and  regtilation 
of  surpluses  is  handled  through  proration, 
and  the  Government  sale  of  sugar  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements  on  the 


world  m.arket  at  a  price  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  This  sale  of  foreign 
sugar  on  the  world  market  to  relieve  the 
situation  existing  in  a  supersaturated 
home  market  has  certain  advantages  to 
the  foreign  sugar-producing  nations, 
such  as  creating  favorable  trade  balances, 
but  the  price  obtained  is  no  index  what- 
soever to  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  world. 
To  determine  what  the  world  consumer 
Is  paying  for  sugar  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  price  paid  by  consumers  in 
the  various  nations  of  the  world  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  price  paid  by  the  American 
consumer  is  less  than  that  paid  by  the 
peoples  of  26  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
Foodstuffs  Division  cf  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  shows  the 
retail  price  of  sugar  in  38  countries  of  the 
world  in  May  1939: 

Cents  per  pound 

Yugoslavia 15  62 

Italy 13  86 

Germany 13  64 

Bulgaria" 12.  49 

Netherlands H   19 

Hungary 9  60 

Turkey 9  44 

Portugal '. - 8  49 

Finland 8  43 

Norway 7.  69 

France "^  68 

Canada-- ■ 6  30 

Union  of  South  Africa 6  27 

Australia 6  21 

India 6  01 

Dominican  Republic 6  00 

Ireland ^  ^^ 

Japan ^  56 

Sweden 5  47 

United  Kingdom.. _ ---     5  36 

United  States 5.10 

Argentina *  J^ 

Switzerland *  "* 

Chile ■*  52 

Cuba 3.  84 

Netherland  Indies 3-  38 

Brazil 2  95 

Peru.. 2  40 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  dispute  the 
'fact  that  sugar  is  an  essential  food  prod- 
uct which  should  be  made  available  to 
the  American  consumer  at  a  reasonable 
price.  In  this  respect  statistics  show 
that  sugar  is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  re- 
liably stated  that  if  the  American  house- 
wife paid  6  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  and 
bought 'the  re.=;t  of  her  food  at  the  same 
rate,  she  could  feed  her  family  for  9 
cents  a  day  or  63  cents  a  week.= 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  sugar 
producer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  his 
labor  and  invested  capital.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar  permitting  such  a  return  would 
still  be  lower  than  the  price  paid  by  con- 
sumers in  most  of  the  first-rate  nations 
of  the  world,  many  of  which  have  com- 
paratively lower  labor  standards  than  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  the  price  of  sugar  must  be 
considered  in  relationship  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  dollar  and 
these  factors  should  show   a   relatively 


high  correlation.    In  this  connection  tie 

following  table  will  be  of  mterett: 

Retail    price   of    svgar,    1909-39:   prurchasing 
pcwcr  of  the  dollar,  1914-39 


•  I'  ?,  l)ei>artni«"nt  of  Conjincro'.  Slaliskical  .Mistrecl 
of  thf  tnittil  States,  iy22.  p.  .^'•i;  lasy.  b.  32.1.  Tlnae 
fittuns  ftfi'  avirapvs  of  jiruvs  r  iH>rlr<l  h\  In  tail  dt-aWrs 
in  a  nuiiiK-r  of  larcc  cili"-.'!,  an.l  htv  rf>lj'Tt<  •!  hy  the 
Hunau  of  Labor  Stati-slics.  The  »Tt<  s  t.  not  esartly 
(•oiiitsiral.U  tlircuclioiit  thi-  years,  l-'or  i|ic  (liilorrnixs 
mf.viravr.ifi  itn  smvl  in  wi-icdts  ii<=<'l.  «<-4  ''  S.  liunsu 
rf  Labor  .Mati.<ii< -.  Hulletin  N".  4«.'.,  K.lsiil  iViivf..  isyo 
to  IVO.  anil  HulUtiu  .No.  «.'..  Kelail  I'^ici-s  of  fooUi, 
U«2o  UC.    . 


I'iici-s  of  too(J 


» 1940  Year  Book  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Mr.  Speaker,  accordiftg  to  these  figures, 
if  the  purchasing  power  fit  ■  '1  o  i-'; 
.determined  on  the  basi>  :  iO  '  :  i  tho 
monthly  average  1923  to  1925,  a  correla- 
tion between  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  in  1939  and  the  price 
of  sugar  for  the  same  year  would  result 
in  a  retail  price  of  approximately  7  cents 
per  pound  instead  of  the  5.2  cents  ac- 
tually paid  by  the  consumer. 

DOMESTIC    SUCAR-EEET    INDUSTRY 

The  characteristics  and  problem^  (f 
the  domestic  sugar-beet  industrv  an' 
substantially  identical  throughout  the 
producing  areas.  This  industry  contrib- 
utes about  25  percent  of  ouj-  national 
sugar  requirements,  employs  directly  in 
excess  of  77.000  workers,  and  utilizes 
nearly  a  million  acres  of  land  which  in 
1940  prnduced  a  crop  having  a  farm  value 
of  S56  476.000.  The  producers  are  served 
with  proccs.sors  which  in  1S40  numbered 
24  companies  operating  8T  factories  and 
which  in  l539  marketed  sugaf  valued  at 
$134  396.017. 

The  domestic  sugar-beet  industry  is  a 
distinc*  asset  to  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  America  and  worthy  of 
our  protection  and  encouragement.  Our 
chmatic  cond.tions.  fertile  .soil,  and  am- 
ple water  obtainf  d  from  the  finest  irriga- 
tion projects  in  the  world  favor  the^ 
steady  growth  of  the  industry  when  pro- 
tected against  the  importation  of  for- 
eign .^ugar  produced  under  sub-Amfrican 
labor  standards.  One  of  the  lead.r..'  .lU- 
thorities  on  sugar  states: 

"The  history  of  the  beet  Industry  rtvcils 
that  it  Is  in   no  sense  a  delicate,  hothouse 
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plant.    Prim    U*    ''-i-^-    b.  .  .nnlr.e^    nrn;:.d    ! 
1890.    wliP!.    i.T'  (iw    •:>:■-    '.v.!-    :ir..  :•- '^^■■  ^i.\    it.     , 
bad  Bhcwii  a  rapid  auU  vigorous  grew  :h  vii.der 
protectlcn    until    In    1906    output    had    ex- 
ceeded that  of  Louisiana,  producer  of  sug;ir 
Jtr   (vrr    a   cmtury.    In    1908    It    had    cut- 
Btnpped    Hawaii,   and   by    1915   It   was    the 
largest    contributor    to    our    market    except 
Cuba,    havin^t    Increased    Its   production   over 
eight  fold  in  the  first  15  years  ot  the  century. 
Af'er  the  war  its  growth  continued,  and  by 
1929  approximately  100  000  ton.s  of  be^t  sugar    ; 
were  being  marketed  c:\ch  year. 

"This    rapid    advance    was    not    che^k.  J    bv 
the     bxwiness     and     aerlcultural     depie^^i    n 
"  Which  bro^e  forth  with  such  violence  nf'cr 
1929."  ■'  j 

Fin  her  possibilities  for  susar-bc- 1  fx- 
r-iT.,-  n  can  be  st-cn  from  tiu^  iAd  th.it  , 
I-;,  w  lands  available  for  agriculture  in  tl^> 
Wfbt  on  rrclamat'.nn  proj»'Cts  which  are 
authorizrd  rr  a:-'  bnr.g  C(  n^t^uct.  d  aro 
estimated  tn  an-.iunt  to  2  535  319  acriS.* 
Federal  c  x;>  ncMure.'^  for  irriea'-.'^n  prrj- 
fcts  ;i-.  w«<'t::i  b' i-t-.suK.ir  picduc  .r.a 
areas  ha\e  I'eached  a  total  oi  $643,778  768.' 
Tlif.se  .^ijlendid  prnjecti;  are  eejaunUiaHy 
feasible  only  ulv  n  uuii/'-d  in  the  puuiuc- 
tien  of  h.;gh  ea.-h-valu.'  cup.-^  r._-qu;nnR 
lnten.'^;\''  cult  i\  at  sen  and  irrmaiion,  ar.d 
m  tht  final  analy-e.s  th;s  means  tl^.e  cx- 
I>an.'^;nn  of  .-uear-bei-t  prcduciion. 

H'W'\ti-,  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
SUk^ar  Ae'  ha\e  already  be-un  to  re'-tr;ct 
the  ^rowtli  of  su^:ar-beet  production  in 
areas  now  under  cultivation,  and  the 
utilization  of  these  new  areas  for  beet 
prowine  is  an  impossibility  under  present 
leguslation.  This  presents  a  major  prob- 
lem in  American  aKnculture  which  mu.^t 
be  dealt  with  by  Conpress.  In  a  broad 
sense  it  involv'  s  the  question  of  what 
policy  IS  KoinE:  to  be  followed  by  the  peo- 
ples  representatives  with  respect  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  farmer. 

SVG.\R    AND    N.XTlt'.NA!     DEFF..NSE 

It  would  be  presumptuous,  to  say  the 
least,  if  an  attempt  were  made  here  to 
discuss  all  of  the  problems  of  our  sucar 
industry.  There  is  one  subject,  however, 
which  deservt's  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  Concre.ss.  Our  national-defense 
pir^ram  ha.s  created  new  sufiar  prob- 
lems which  will  increase  in  number  and 
intensity  as  time  tzoes  on. 

Conditions  exl^ting  during  the  last 
World  War  should  offer  a  dependable 
giiide  as  to  wliat  mieht  be  expected  to 
happen  as  a  result  of  the  present  world 
crises.  During  that  war — and  at  the 
present  time — approximately  75  P' rcent 
of  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  for  the  United 
States  market  was  obtained  from  the  cfl- 
shore  area.s.  The  following  table  ^«hows 
the  distances  between  parts  of  areas  fur- 
ni.-h.nc  the  major  part  of  cur  offshore 


Dtsra'icr^    bi'tuecn    c^'tarri    por:s' 
Di.-tar.ce  frrnv                                  Statu:c  niile^ 
Haba-aa  Cuba  to  New  York  N  Y.  •  1.  388 
Honolulu,    T.    H.    to   San   Fran- 
cisco. CA.'.i 2.408 

Honolulu.     T.     H  .     to     NfA'     Ycrr)s. 

(Via  Pckiiani.i    Canal* 7.718 

'U    6    Hydr,<r.,phic  Office.  Table  of  Dis- 
tances Eer>vet':i  Prrts   (1931). 

■Via  W.ird  L;::c.  r.orthbound      Via  Mallory 
Line    ncrthbcunri,  it   is  1,397  miles. 


D:.''t:ir.ce  frr^m:  S'av.itr  miles 

S.ai  Jvian.  P    R     to  B<)Pton,  Ma.=  -^.      1   711 
Sa:i    Juan,    P.    U  ,    to    New    York, 

N.    Y 1   c:! 

M.tr:l;     P    I,   '0   S  .r.    FTnnci?=co. 

Cnl!: ^ 7   16-i 

Mh.;'.'.     P    l^-     N>  w  York.   N     Y. 

iv..^    P.i:.a:i;.i    Cir.ali 13   C86 

Dui.ncr  the  :a>t  World  War  :h.  rr  waS 
an   actre   shortai-'--'   cf   merchrr.:    .-hips 

available  for  the  -ransprrtarr  ::  if  .-ugar 


;or-.'    arou; 


Th- 


rr.and 


from    lilt;    c --    ^--. 

1  r  sutrar  in  contint-n'al  United  Slates 
exceeded  the  supply,  the  retail  price  of 
.sufrar  skyrocketed,  and  the  records  shew 
that  the  National  Shiprmg  Board  and 
The  Fi^od  Admai;?'rai;'>n  had  constantly 
b-fcre  tliOm  thp  problem  of  restricting 
the  con.'^umption  of  sugru'  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  our 
merchant  marine  of  its  war  burdens. 

!•:    is    net    p<:-.-ible   to   eive   the   actual 

number   of   ship.^   used   annually   in   the 

.suRar  trade,  .since  the  ih:p£  do  not  always 

carry  a  full  load  of  sugar,  and  since  iJhey 

are  of  diff-^-reni   siz^   and   travel  varying 

distances.      S'.^me    si^.'.p'-    bima'.ng    sucar 

from  Hawaii,  for  example,  untoad  at  the 

wtst  coa.-^t  of  the  United  States  for  re- 

finir.g.    whilr    o-.lvr^.    and    m.-t    cf    the 

ships   from   the    Philippm-s,   go    to  Gulf 

ports  or  to  Atlanuc  ports.    However,  the 

■   following  table  gives  an  estimate  of  the 

rumbtr  of  shiploads  necessary  to  bring 

the   full   sitsar  quota   from   t!ie   offshore 

i    islands  to  th^^  United  Spates,  bn-d  m  *hp 

average  dead- weight  tonnage  capacity  of 

ships  UiUally  plying  in  this  trade. 

I  Sugai   a:id  i,':.;;p;.-:g' 


'John   E.  Diiitcn.  Sugar.  A  Caee  Study  of 
Q<nerume:it  Control. 

'U    S    Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
'Ar.nual  Report  of  the  Secretary  cf  the  In- 
terior,  ly40. 


Average 

tjnota  1 

di^d- 

Num- 

A :■  :l 

<ft(!revi.'<e.l. 

weicht 

ber  of 

Mar.  1». 

tonnase 

ship 

1941) 

caiflcity 
of  ships ' 

loe.Js  > 

Ton> 

Haw'iii 

961,764 

S,(IOO 

120 

I'licrto  Hicii 

81S.  Ifif. 

4.000 

2TO 

Vinrin  l<lan'Js. ....,.,.. 

9.  Ul 

4.(100 

•Z25 

l'lul:M'i!US 

l.n.%.\<>i.'i 

8,000 

132 

C"ut*l    

1,  9,S9.  947 

4.CKJ0 

1     490 

duction  cannot  be  stepped  up  to  any  sub- 
stantial degreje  overnight.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  face  this  problem  now  and 
take  immediate  action  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  :shortage  of  this  essential 
food  product.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  every  acre  of  land 
utilized  by  our  American  farmers  to  pro- 
duce sugar  for  the  American  consumer 
will  correspondingly  release  vital  ship- 
ping tonnacei  for  use  in  our  national-de- 
fense prograi|i,  which  includes  our  policy 
of  all  possibly  material  assistance  to  Eng- 
land in  her  pliant  struggle  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy. 


'  t"    S.  r><;^irT:!ii  r,t  .1  A.erinilture,  Press  Release  No. 
lSSii-41,  Mar.^19,  19-11. 

•  liii^rii'iitiMU  fr.iiii  the  Maritime  Comrr.iy.^ion. 

Mr.  Spt\aker.  it  is  unnece.-sary  to  cit€ 
statistics  to  show  that  w^  are  facing  the. 
grea'est  shorin^re  of  shipping  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known.  This  Nation  has 
eommiii'ed  if^o'f  to  aid  Br:'a;n  m  the 
pi.-ent  World  War.  It  would  not  l^e  put- 
ting It  too  strong  to  say  that  the  avail- 
ability of  ships  to  carry  war  .-upplies  to 
England  will  bf'  the  dctermin.n?  factor 
in  the  outcom.e  of  th:s  war.  Merchant 
tonnage  is  be:r.2  >unk  at  a  rate  unpar- 
alleled in  the  last  war.  and  every  vessel 
afloat  Will  be  urgently  needed  m  our  un- 
der'aking. 

Unless  we  intend  t-o  abandon  our  ef- 
fort.-; to  save  Britain,  soo^ntr  or  later 
many  of  the  sirip-  now  brmgait:  t'-.ree- 
fuurihs  of  our  duHie-sLic  sugar  itq.u:e- 
mente  from  ofljhore  areas  are  going  to  be 
pressed  into  service  for  carrying  essential 
war  inatiLnaL-  :o  England. 

An  American  sugar  cnsi:5  wiii  aaain  be 
upon  us  as  in  tiie  last  war.  ar.d  tht  main- 
land producers  will  b^^  calkd  up^n  to 
meet   the  iituauon.     But  nramland  p:o- 
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Food-f^r  Defense   Pro?r?Ti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON   WRIGHT  P.4TNi.4N 

j  or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HclctSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MondAy,  November  10,  1941 


idA 


LETTER  TO  HON.  CLAUDE  R.  WTCKARD. 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted.  I  desire  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
time  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Claude  R.  Wickard.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  recently  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Alexander,  general  manager  of  the  Texas 
Farm  Burtau  Federation,  at  Waco, 
Tex.,  relative  to  the  food-for-defense 
program. 
It  is  as  fqllows: 

TzxaS  Farm  BtJEZAtr  Federation. 

Waco,  Tex. 
Hon.  Claude  R   Wickard. 
Secretarjf  of  Agricvlture, 

Wa-^hington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  greatly  concerned  in  Texas 
about    the    food-for-defense    program.      All 
agencies  of  tjhe  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Have  put  forth  every  effort  to  en- 
list our  farmers  in  this  great  and  necessary 
campaign.    I^r.  R.  M*.  Evans  made  an  eloquent 
address  at  Waco  on  November  4  in  its  behalf. 
Since   the   beginning    cf   this   campaign   I 
have  traveled  in  more  than  half  this  State 
talking  to  fajrmer  groups.    Without  exception 
the  farmer's  attitude  is  that  we  must  defeat 
Hitler,  but  a^  the  same  time  he  Is  asking  why 
builders  of  vtarships  and  warplanes.  makers  of 
munitions  of  war.  and  members  of  the  labor 
unions  shotiid  be  allowed  to  make  large  prof- 
its and  high|  wages  while  the  farmer  is  asked 
[6  production  of  food  for  defense 
ance  that  he  will  receive  a  living 
work. 
Mr.  Wlckird,  too  many  Texas  fanners  are 
losing  confluence  in  our  Government  and  its 
promises  to  protect  their  right  to  make  a 
fair  living.   jOur  farmers  are  patriotic.    Tliey 
are  not  on  $trike.     They  will  not  strike,  but 
they  want   froof   that   our   Government   will 
see   that    tHey   get   the   same   sort   cf   treat- 
ment that  QJther  groups  are  receiving  In  this 
great  struggle. 

Our  farmers  cannot  understand  why  cer- 
tain Cabinet  officials  are  so  much  coiicerned. 
about  nondtfense  spending,  but  never  seem 
to  object  to  the  unfair  profits  that  are  being 
made  on  itany  Government  defer.se  con- 
tracts. 

Texas  far*iers  are  willing  to  produce  th?lr 
of  foiu  needed  for   defense,   but  they 
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are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  to  do  so  and  take 
all  the  risk  themselves.  As  a  farmer,  you 
know  that  farmers  generally  are  opposed  to 
Inflation,  but  tliey  do  Insist  on  a  fair  price 
lor  their  efforts. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E  R  Alexander, 
Grr^eral  Manager 


Democratic  National  Press 


and  publish  copy.    Conditions  or  agreements 
not  expressed  In  original  of  this  contract  are 
not  binding. 

If  you  prefer  to  sponsor  a  block  of 

subscriptions  at  $2  per  year  In  lieu  of  making 
a  reservation  lor  advertising  check  square. 
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REM.'\HKSi 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

"         OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  1  1941 


Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  inaugural  edition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Press.  Jay  Gladwin  is 
the  managing  editor  of  this  17-page  pub- 
lication that  is  skyrocketing  to  fame  with 
the  defense  program.  Its  advertising 
may  be  characterized  "from  beer  to  bat- 
tleships," and  its  technique  would  make 
Al  Capone  blush  with  envy.  Anybody 
who  can  get  $300  a  page  for  advertising 
in  this  rag  with  a  circulation  of  2,000  has 
somethina;  on  the  ball.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Jay  Gladwin  does  have  ideas  that 
pay.  How  does  he  get  advertisers?  Ask 
the  defense  contractors.  Curiously 
enough,  when  a  company  gets  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  to  supply  the  arsenal 
of  democracy,  he  will  probably  get  this 
form  letter: 

Democratic  National  Press, 

Washington.  D  C. 
GrNTLEMEN:  It  has  been  suggested  here 
that  we  communicate  with  you  in  reference 
to  the  special  unity-for-defense  number  we 
are  now  preparing  to  further  our  campaign 
for  national  unity  in  the  interest  of  all-out 
defense. 

This  large  program  will  embody  an  exten- 
sive coverage  of  firms  actively  advancing  the 
national  defense  through  energetic  and  com- 
pptent  action 

Our  editorial  panerwiU  afford  an  exposition 
of  th^'  most  advanced  opinion  entertained 
by  our  national  leadership. 

Space  reservations  for  this  issue  are:  One 
page.  $300;  one-half  page,  $150;  one-quarter 
page,  $75 

Br  assured  your  courtesy  in  this  Instance 
wi.l  be  fully  appreciated. 

May  we  urge  your  prompt  attention? 
Very  truly  yours. 

Democratic  National  Press, 
Jav   Gladwin,  Managing   Editor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  in  the  same  let- 
ter is  the  contract  to  expand  the  financial 
and  political  influence  of  Jay  Gladwin  or 
the  Democratic  National  Press. 

Democr-^tic  Nation.'ll  Press, 

Washington,  D  C 
No.— 

(      1    Ad%-ert:s!n^  order. 
I         Subscription  crrter. 

1941. 

We  hereby  authorl??  you  to  Insert  our  ad- 
vertisement   in   the  defense   number   of   the 

Democratic   National   Press  to  occupy 

page  for  which  we  herewith  hand  our  (check- 
copy)  in  the  amount  of dollars. 

It  Is  part  of  this  contract  that  It  cannot  be 
canceled.  If  copy  for  space  Is  not  furnished 
in  ample  time  you  are  authorized  to  make  up 


(Publisher's  representatives) 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  Mr.  Gladwin  belat- 
edly says  he  has  no  connection  with  the 
Democratic  ^arty  machine.  But  he  must 
be  given  credit  for  his  daring  to  use  the 
E>emocratic  name  with  a  capital  D. 

If  the  defense  contractor  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  letter  and  the  contract,  Mr. 
Gladwin's  office  calls  long  distance.  He 
talks  to  the. arsenal  of  democracy  sup- 
plier with 'that  familiar  "you  better  pay 
for  protection"  approach  still  leaving  the 
inference  of  the  capital  D  in  his  Demo- 
cratic National  Press. 

If  an  unwilling  defense  contractor 
would  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Gladwin 
espouses  the  cause  of  the  Democratic 
Party  rather  than  the  democratic  way 
of  life,  he  could  not  get  much  evidence 
of  promoting  the  way  of  life,  but  he 
could  find  ample  evidence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
win's ambition  to  become  the  party  or- 
gan. You  may  say  you  know  he  is  not 
connected  with  the  paily  but  the  point 
is.  How  much  money  can  Gladwin  suck 
from  the  arsenal  contractors  without 
their  knowing  he  is  not  the  party's  pub- 
licity man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Republicans  voted  to  the 
m.an  for  our  own  national- defense  ap- 
propriations.    We  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  you  lake  blood.-uckers  such 
as  Gladwin  out  of  circulation.     If  con- 
tractors   have    to    pay    off    fellows   like 
Gladwin,    Tommy    Corcoran,    and    God 
knows  how  many  ex-employees  who  are 
using  connections   to  short   circuit  na- 
tional defense,  you  are  going  to  get  just 
that  much  le.ss  defense  for  your  money. 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  investigate 
this  racketeer  of  the  defense  program 
who  hopes  to  increase  his  circulation  to 
5  000  copies  with  more  racketeering  on 
national  defense.     To  say  we  need  this 
additional   publication,   when   your    ad- 
ministration   has    a    $27,000,000    propa- 
ganda agency  that  out-Goebbels  Goeb- 
bels  is  the  sheerest  :  onsense. 


Oar  Foreign  Policy  and  Nutlonal  Defense 

•    EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Dcceviher  1,1941 


LETTSR  TO  A  CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  TRE.\DWAY.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exui.d  ir.\  i^rr.aiki,  in  the  Rec- 


ord,! include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  to  one  of  my  constituents: 

HotTSE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  Noveniber  £9.  1941. 
Mr.  Arthvti  E   Arnesen.  I 

:52  Parkiray.  Gnenfield.  Afoss. I 
My  Dear  Mr  Arnesen;  I  thank  you  for  your 
lettei  of  the  26th  and  for  the  opportunity  it 
affords  me  to  make  a  statiment  resiiectlng 
my  position  on  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
national  defense.  You  courteously  ask 
whether  I  would  have  any  object  njn  to  mak- 
ing my  reply  public.     On  the   oontrary,   I 

gladly  "crnsent  to  'his  and  will  provide  copies 
to  the  press  of  western  Massachusetts 

First,  let  me  refer  to  your  exposition  of 
your  own  views.  After  referring  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Nazi  government  ahd  the  im- 
possibility of  ever  ht.nng  for  permanent  peace 
while  it  continues  to  exist,  you  say  that  it 
has  become  an  obnoxious  and  deftiilte  threat 
to  our  security  and  our  way  of  life.  You  then 
add: 

"I  believe  we  are  going  to  assist  tn  the  over- 
tbrow  cf  gangster  government  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  or  we  are  going  to  fight  alone 
in  America.  I  believe  also  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  in  agreement  on  this." 

If.  by  this  statement,  you  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  assist  Britain  and  the  other 
countries  fighting  Hitler,  by  all  me.ins  short 
of  war    I  am  in  agreement  with  ytu 

If,  however,  you  mean  that  tlie  American 
people  are  now  ready  to  send  American  troops 
to  fight  on  foreign  battlefields,  then  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  they  are  willing  to 
taice  tills   fateful   step. 

M.-  cwn  viewpoint  on  matters  'of  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  favor  all  measures  designed  to 
strengthen   our  own   defenses. 

2  To  give  all  possible  aid  to  those  fight- 
ing Hitlerism  short  of  becoming  a  military 
participant  In  the  war  itself. 

3.  To  do  everything  In  my  power  to  help 
keep  this  country  out  of  actual  Involvement 
in  a  shooting  war.  and  to  avoid  the  sending 
of    another    American    expediticnary    force 

abroad. 

My  record  in  Congress  has  beeti  consistent 
with    these   principles.  I 

I  voted  aeainst  the  repeal  cf  the  arms  em- 
bargo in  1939  because  I  felt  that  this  would 
be  a  definite  step  toward  our  involvement  in 
a  second  World  War.  However,  when  repeal 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  I  accepted  the 
decision,  hoping  and  praying  that  1  might  be 
wrong  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of 
that  ectlon  Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong, 
the  ff.ct  Is  that  the  people  ol  this  country 
gradu  illv  came  to  accept  the  policy  of  giving 
aid  to  Britain  and  her  allies  despite  the 
obvious  breach  of  our  neutrality  In  so  doing 
ar.d  despite  the  risk  involved. 

Long  before  the  Lend-Lease  Act  was  pro- 
posed  I   publicly  stated   that   I   favored    the 
policy  of  giving  all  possible  aid  short  of  war 
to  th?  democracies.     While   I   Toted   against 
t^Bt    measure    in    the    form    paps?d    by    the 
House,  I  definitely  stated  In  my  remarks  on 
the  bill  that  I  favored  its  aims  ftnd  purposes. 
but  rjpposed  the  virtual  grant  of  the  war- 
making  powers  of  the  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent.    AUo.  I  felt  that  certain  provisions  in- 
volved the  Increased  risk  cf  our  being  drawn 
into   the    war   as   an    actual    pattlclpant       As 
an   alternative   I   proposed    the   granting    to 
Great  Britain  of  such  credits  as  the  needed 
to  continue  her  purcha.se  of  wtr  supplies  In 
this  country,  feeling   that   it   was   not   neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  democracy  at  hctne  In  order  to 
help   save    it   abroad.      However,    when    both 
'branches  of  the  Congress  by  a  majority  vote 
agreed   upon   the  method    by  which   aid   to 
BrltEln  was  to  be  continued.  1  accepted  the 
decision,  and  in  a  speech  made  on  March  11, 
1941    on  the  question  of  acceptine  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  lend-lea.se  bill,  said: 

"There  is  no  question  now  of  division  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrets  or  between 
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mttht.<i>  ft  li'AUm  a.d  'o  ti.e  dtiri'icr  icies. 
Th"  -.frdict  has  bf.  v.  v'.ve::  and  we  s!.  uid  a:.cl 
u..,   accept   :•       W  »■  .>:o    lii   ur.ited   and  sta'^d 

.a«t.h<'  PrL-ideut  In  his 


%■  e- 


■  r  dlri  ri: 


b. 


efV  :•  to  carry  out  ihe  n\V*«<-l  purpcae  of  the 
fc:l!  H  R  177')  i..imr!v  tif  kctp  this  country 
( ut  of  wir  •  •  •  1%)^  ha*  bc^ni  the 
s'au^d  purp  -**  of  'iu-  lttfj^?»%i-  n  Ucm  the 
start  ■■ 

Suhv.quf  ntiy  I  v^^td  tnr  the  two  Iti.d- 
lo'i'  apjjr  pnaii'  n  v.'il-,  *h;c!-.  provided  some 
$13  LXH)  000.1-0'''  f'T  c.irv'.i.i;  tut  ';;.•  Und-lease 
}r<'i:ram  My  fctiii.^  w.ih  ti".  it  whatever  the 
c  ■•  t  'he  fj..i:ry  wh:rh  i'.ad  been  adcprod  as 
n  mtaijs  of  k.-t'pUiK  the  war  av.,iy  fr^im  Amer- 
Ira  u  w.u'.d  bf  -.n-Kiil  comparet)  tu  the  dreadt  d 
l(,.v.  (  {  h.'e  and  >ufTeri!ig  which  w.uid  occur 
;:  we  ^I'.ould  \^n  v..:-  ur. i,!\ed  m  the  war  a,-'  an 
ftct\;ai  rn.ii'a:',    iii'.v  rath>r  ti.aa   a^  a  :u.,:ibel- 


•t   Br 


a.n    AUd 


;;e   ether 


l;g-ri-:i'    ai!y   ■{   Ci; 
n:i'i-Ax;-   P'  -Aer* 

F-i- ' '".i  t!y  ! !'.  ri  (■.:;.•  b' :  r-  '):■■  C'le-css 
th*"  prcpfisal  h  r  ■c'.r:ii:'..d  cur  uu  rchant  sh'ps^. 
I  V(  T  i!  !;'i  !a\  r  .^i  tlii-  n.ca.-ur'  a.--  lJ.'.>-fd 
by  •;•!•■  Ill  ii-'-t  f«'t  ii:.^  th.ii  wt'  h.id  :•  fHiI.ct. 
rl^ht  u:.(-.i  r  iiittTi.a'i  :;.il  hr*  t.  an;.  -U: 
\'-M—  ,;.'!  pr-  tcc'  I  ur  si..r..i!i  a^'.r.ii.-t  u:.- 
liwf'.i:  a-'.uk  u;  1  i:  'hif  1ii>j!i  .•~«'a!^  HiWl^^■r. 
I  '  ppo.fd  the  Senate  fiinri,d:ne:i's  ti^  the  b;il, 
which  renuiv.  cl  the  pruhib;:  icn  m  th<-  Neu- 
traWy  Art  a-.:air..-t  s-endm^  t>ur  nierrhant 
Vessels  int<:  tlu'  acu'al  war  zi  i.e-.  This  was 
fnr.d  '.  \v.  a  p::nie  cau-e  of  <  ur  entry  luio 
\V<  r.d  War  N  1.  ai.d  I  cia.=ci.  iitii^usly  be- 
heve<i  tl'.at  to  >.«  i.d  i.ur  .^-eaiiier.  and  armed 
!=h-p~  ::•.•.■  •■;.•  /  :-t  .:  l.c-filltles  of  World 
War  No  2  W'thd  .in  vitabiy  lead  to  (uir  m- 
volvp;nt  lit,  Ic:  which  I  was  unprepared  to 
Vi  •.  and  wi.-.i  h  I  -t,.l  btMf\e  a  inajoilty  cf 
the  American  pet-pie  oppcsc  Again  1  am 
h<  ping  a!id  prayii-.i;  'liat  I  m.'.y  bf  wromj  as 
to  the  prcbable  ciu.-equrnce.-  of  tiial  acii'  n. 
but  I  re>:ret  to  sa\  rhat  I  am  hi  t  as  cpti- 
n-n^t:c  as  hert'iifore  Neverthe!< -!=.  cnco  a 
de<-isinn  of  th:v  K.^.d  has  been  macie  b  The 
CcnRress.  It  becmnc*  a  maiter  ca  naMnUal 
pcilicv  and  the  dutv  fd'..*  unon  every  Membtr 
of  Cc'h^ress  to  stand  behind  it,  whatt-ver  the 
con>-  ijvienct  s 

On  matters  of  natii-mal  defen.^t'  I  have  ccn- 
6l<tcr,tly  5tipp<  rtrd  tr.e  program  of  dtvelcpini? 
our  ov;v.  military  and  n.ivai  fcrce^  ^H)  that 
cur  ripht,*  a5  a  na'ifn  wii!  tx'  re.'pected  and 
so  that  we  niny  bf  prepared  to  defend  tht  n\ 
If  ch.ihenped  I  have  vot' d  for  the  vane  us 
dcUi'se-appropriatii'ii  bills  and  for  tlie  Se- 
'ecMve  Service  Act  Wh;le  I  opposed  thie  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  b-yond  tiie  criplnal  1 
year  if  service  which  had  been  provided  for. 
I  did  so  for  the  very  good  rraiH.ii  that  it  in- 
volved a  breach  of  faith  with  our  boys  with- 
out substantially  contributing  to  the  na- 
tional-defense program 

III  y  tir  letter  ycu  ask  me  four  specific 
question.',  as  fcHcws- 

1  Do  you  ft'el  th.it  oor  vast  rearmament 
prokzram  is  nccess;iry,  and  do  you  fet  ]  that 
the  training  of  air-raul  wardens,  firit-aid 
ftroup.".  and  the  ..ri^aniznig  of  civilian  defence 
is  serving  anv  ut^etul  purpose'' 

2  Do  you  ft  el  we  are  still  m  a  situation  in 
which  efl^^rt,-  to  appease  and  conciliate  the 
dictati^rships    should     domiinite    our    foreign 

policy.' 

3  D.-)  you  rather  not  feel  that  we  are  living 
In  .1  world  m  which  evidence  of  fear  and 
wA.ikness  and  effi  rts  of  appe.vsement  and  con- 
ciliation earn  Mttie  resp>ect ' 

4  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  call  ft  spade  a  spade  and  give  evidence  to 
the  enslaved  pei^ples  of  Europe  and  its  dlc- 
tatcrv  that  m  America  democracy  still  func- 
tions and  the  free  men  and  w-men  of  the 
worlds  greatest  nation  are  a  united  people 
whv   still  recognize  there  i.s  something  less  to 

be  desired  than  death  and  that  Is  to  live  as 
a  slave? 

I  am  glad  to  answer  these  questions  cate- 
gorically. 


1  The  flr'-t  qu'St:rn  l5  nr-lly  two  separate 
quf'!=tior.s  (HI  I  feel  that  ctir  rearn-..imeiil 
p:  -:r,:m  ;*;  cit -.rafcle  and  havt.  •^uppcrtod  it. 
(b(  The  training  ol  air-raid  wardens.  e*c., 
probably  serves  two  useful  purposes  I",  cf 
course,  prepares  u.s  for  Inva-sion,  which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  regard  a.s  an  imminent  pussi- 
bility.  A:  the  "^air.e  t::ne  it  brings  to  the 
ccn.sciousness  cf  the  ci'.u.an  population  who 
w-iuUl  n^t  h.e  bearin.u  arrn.s  m  the  event  of  • 
l.ostilities  the  fact  tliat,  m^.dern  wars  are  not 
f'ueht  exclusively  en  the  b.ittlefield  or  on 
the  hiKh  -sea-,  but  dun  l.ir  b..  hit.d  the  lines. 

2  I  have  never  thoutrht  that  we  should 
apnease  the  dictator- 

3.  I  agree  that  evidence  "f  weakne-s  and 
fear  earn.s  httle  respect  ar.c!  for  this  reason 
have  supported  the  defense  prccram. 

4  This  Is  an  idee  logical  question,  which 
h.  ;:■:.-  t.>  be  susceptible  cf  two  interpreta- 
•.  :.s  I  mn  always  m  favor  of  calling  a  spade 
a  -p.uie,  bnt  It  1.-.  not  cle.u-  what  kind  of 
•t  •  Kit  :ue  '  you  hu'.e  m  mii.d  giving  to  the 
pt..pl.-  rf  Europe  to  show  them  that  we  be- 
!,!•'■  'I'.at  to  live  in  slavery  is  worse  than 
(i".i'h  It  i.=  one  thine;  to  be  v^illing  to  die  for 
<  nt  -  wn  country  and  .^omethinc  else  to  die 
'.:•':  ano'her  country'  I  repeat  that  we  should 
give  '.h  sf  f-._'!-. '.n.j  f'r  demo  r.icy  all  possible 
aid  siiort  ol  w.ir  itself,  and  that  we  are  already 
doing 

In  conclusion  p*rr:nt  mc  '•  -ny  that  1  real- 
la?  that  upr  r.  m.iry  ph.i-cs  .-f  .Hp  question  of 
foreign  p':l;cy  a  w.cie  difference  of  opinion 
e.xists  an-.cne  r\ir  people'  1  am  always  glad  to 
have  the  benefit  of  'he  views  cf  my  constitu- 
ent.s  on  all  legislative  matters  but  when  they 
air>  d.vided  iti  their  pmu  ns  I  must  ol  neces- 
sity rely  upon  my  cwn  bt  st  judgment  as  to 
the  ctnnse  to  piirst.e.  b.ised  upon  long  and 
careftil  .^tudy  of  the  m.atto:  under  ccnsidera- 
tir:i     Th'.s  I  have  a'tcmpted  'c  do 

I  prcpo-e  to  contniue  to  adhi-re  to  the  prln- 
c!plt"s  I  have  herein  set  forth  which  I  believe 
be~t  protect  cur  own.  lntcre-n=  u!-. ;le  giving  all 
pcissible  assi.ctance  to  the  peoples  of  other 
lands  who  are  striving  to  put  Ocwn  the  men- 
ace cf  Hi'lerism 

Sincerely  icurs, 

AltF?TT    Tp.f.^d\v,«.t. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Dccciiib'Sr  1, 1941 


Twenty-third  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Union  of  Yugo- 
slav Peoples 


R.\DIO  BROADCA.'-T  FROM  THE  UNITED 
ST.ATES  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  inciude  thtrein  the  ttx:  of  a 
radio  broadcast  made  today  to  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia  on  the  occasion  cf  the 
twenty- thud  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Union  of  the 
Yugoslav  peoples,  which  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Today  is  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  union  of 


Yugoslav  people$.  It  is  Yugoslavia's  great- 
est national  holiday,  often  called  Unity  Day. 
Today.  where\|er  Yugoslavs  breath  the  air 
of  freedom,  tlie^  celebrate  appropriately  and 
reaffirm  the  utluy  of  their  country.  The 
hard  times  thrdugh  which  their  country  Is 
passing  today  niake  the  need  for  unity  even 
more  imperatival 

If  internal  unity  Is  essential  to  the  progress 
and  prosperity  ^f  all  nations,  for  the  Yugo- 
slavs unity  andjsoUdarity  has  always  been  a 
vital  prerequisite,  the  very  backbone  of  their 
national  exlsteiice. 

As  small,  separated  national  units,  the 
Yugoslavic  peo|  les  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  hem  to  live.  Moreover,  the 
danger  of  falling  easy  prey  to  the  rapacious 
neighbors  of  th(  north  and  the  west  made  It 
necessary  for  th  'm  to  keep  the  bonds  of  their 
union  strong. 

A  strong  Yug  Dslav  union  has  always  been 
considered  by  1  ugoslav  patriots  as  the  only 
defense  against  the  traditional  German  ex- 
pansionist mov«  ment  toward  the  southeast — 
the  Drang  Nacl  Sud  Osten.  Just  as  Serbia 
was  an  uuwelc  ame  barrier  to  the  peaceful 
fulfillment  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  and 
German  dream  )f  conquest  in  1914.  so  in  our 
time  her  successor.  Yugoslavia,  with  an  area 
of  some  96  000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  some  :  6.000.000  Inhabitants,  was  a 
barrier  to  the  1  lazi  expansion 

In  the  face  cf  stich  a  danger,  the  idea  of 
uiuty  could  but  become  Increasingly  strong 
in  Yugoslavia.  On  August  24,  1939,  the 
Serbs  and  Croat?  decided  to  coihe  to  an  agree- 
ment strengths  aing  the  ties  of  the  two  major 
racial  branches  of  the  south  Slav  nation. 
The  cabinet  was  transformed  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  he  Croat  Peasant  Party.  The 
Croat  leader,  Viadimlr  Machek,  became  Vice 
Premier.  But  ibefore  the  tree  of  Yugoslav 
unity  came  to!  full  fruition,  the  freedom- 
loving  Yugosla^  nation  became  Involved  In 
ar. 
hordes  massed  at  their  very 
Yugoslav  people  paused  for 
only  a  nioment.  A  weak 
Cabinet  for  a  lAoment  hesitatedand  faltered. 
It  even  signed!  a  pact  with  Hitler.  But  the 
pact  of  March '25.  1941.  was  received  in  the 
country  with  general  vituperation.  All  classes 
and  all  political  groups  joined  in  wild  dem- 
onstrations agtilnst  capitulation.  It  wa.s  a 
popular  revoltj  In  the  truest  sense  of  the 
w.rd  In  thlsj  respect.  General  Siniovitch"8 
coup  d'etat,  whtch  came  2  days  later,  was  not 
the  result  of  a  military  conspiracy  but  was 
forced  by  the  people.  And  the  Yugoslavs 
made  their  m()mentous,  their  supreme  de- 
cision. 

While  other  equally  strong  peoples  sub- 
mitted supineljr  to  the  aggressors,  without  aa 
much  as  raisirie  a  finger  in  self-defense,  the 
Yugoslav  peopfe.  like  their  friends  and  allies 
of  the  south,  the  valiant  Greeks,  chose  the 
path  of  honor.  The  Yugoslavs,  having  gained 
freedom  after  tenturles  of  struggle  and  sac- 
riflce.  declared  their  determination  to  safe- 
guard their  independence  at  any  price. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  no  other  honorable 
alternative  Tq  quote  directly  the  words  of 
Premier  Dushaki  Simovitch:  '•Yugoslavia  had 
to  choose  onejof  two  things;  either  to  Join 
the  Axis  and  inter  the  war  against  human 
progress  and  Civilization,  or  to  defend  her 
honor,  liberty,  and  independence."  More- 
over, a  deal  *ith  Killer  would  have  oeen 
futile.  To  qut)te  again  Premier  Slmcvitch: 
"The  examples  of  Czechoslovakia,  where  Hit- 
ler had  brckeo  his  given  word,  and  cf  the 
little  nations  Jike  Slovakia.  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bt^garia.  were  clear  and  obvious. 
At  first  these  i  nations  were  promised  peace 
and  security,  ffeedom  and  independence,  and 
every  consideration  for  their  national  aspira- 
tions. But  In  the  end  they  had  lost  every- 
thing and  were  placed  in  the  shameful 
service  of  the  Axis  Uke  serfs.  •  •  •  Thiis, 
In    the   coiiscience    of    the    Yugoslav    people 


the  European 

With  the  Nai 
door,  the  bravi 
a  moment,  b 
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arose  the  cotvlction  'h.it  any  aktii-ement  with 
Germany  would  me..n  i.-i  the  end  the  loss  of 
both  national  honor  and  liberty.  ' 

And  so.  the  Yugoslavs,  poor  In  Instrumenta 
ol  war.  but  irmored  with  the  shield  of  their 
•valor,  fought  desperately  but  hopelessly 
against   treniendou>  <-><;d^ 

What  happjened  en  the  battlefields,  ■ahere 
barehanded  Serbian  soldiers  attacked  armored 
cars  and  tanks,  belongs  to  the  golden  pages 
of   epic  poetry 

And  should  pome  f?o--ralled  realists  want 
to  prove  thst  Yuktoslavia  in  the  end  was  the 
loser,  they  should  be  reminded  as  Dr  Pet- 
rovitch.  the  distinguished  Serb  scholar-jour- 
nalist put  it  "that  nations  which  die  for  free- 
dom never  balance  their  books  on  the  basis 
Cl  cold-blnoded  material  calculations  Their 
decisions  are  immediate  and  Instinctive. 
They  have  no  choice  but  sacrifice  " 

Partition  of  Yuttoslavia  followed  invasion 
and  occupa'ion  No  ether  invaded  country 
In  E^irope  has  become  the  spoil  for  bo  many 
aggresscrt^;  no  one  other  has  been  cut  up 
Into  more  pieces. 

The  country  has  been  plunged  Into  dark- 
ness and  terror  Casually  as  though  it  were 
mere  adm  nistratlon  routine,  the  Nazis 
themselves  frequently  report  the  shooting  of 
Innocent  Yugoslav  hostages  In  so-called 
••revengeful  justice"  for  the  alleged  killing  of 
26  German  soldiers.  2,300  citizens  of  Kragu- 
Jevac  were  sent  to  the  firing  squads  A  por- 
tion of  the  detail  ■were  schoolboys  The  Yugo- 
slav Government -in-exile  offlcially  declares 
that  mass  executions  by  the  Nazis.  Fascists, 
and  the  pvppet  Pavelich  regime  have  ri'=en 
to  350.000  slain  people.  And  now  we  hear 
that  informatlcn  has  reached  the  White 
House  that  the  German  Army  plans  to  de- 
stroy Belgrade,  capital  of  Nazi -occupied  Yugo- 
slavia in  reprisal  lor  continued  resistance  by 
the  Yugoslav  patriotic  army. 

Neverthe!e<^s.  resistance  to  the  conquerors 
Is  crowing  daily  All  that  Hitler  and  Mus- 
polinl  are  succeeding  In  doing  is  planting  the 
seeds  of  hqlred.  But  sowing  a  continent  with 
the  graves  ol  martyrs  only  gives  birth  to 
avenging  anniep  And  when  the  day  of  reck- 
oning comt>s,  the  oppressed  peoples  wtU  de- 
mand the  light  to  square  accounts 

Already  a  force  aggregating  80.000  men, 
women,  ard  boys,  operate:-  from  mountain 
fastnesses  and  has  repeatedly  engaged  In 
pitched  ba-tles  with  Nazis  and  Italian  troops. 
These  patriotic  armleB  are  said  to  have  al- 
ready wrested  mo^^t  ol  Serbia  from  the  Axis. 
Led  by  Yugoslav  officers  they  are  striking  at 
vital  German  communications  lines  that  sup- 
ply the  Russian  front.  The  forests  of  Serbia 
are  alive  with  soldiers.  And  as  the  popular 
Serbian  song  has  it,  "when  the  wind  of  liberty 
blows  through  the  forest  of  Sumadija  the 
trees  join  in  a  divine  symphony.  For  every 
tree  is  a  S-'rb  and  every  Serb  loves  liberty." 

Resistance  to  the  conquerors  Is  boding  al- 
most equ.illy  fiercely  in  Croatia  Reports 
reaching  here  Indicate  that  a  tide  of  sabo- 
tage and  violence  broke  out  In  Croatia  re- 
cently in  protest  against  the  pro-Axis 
activities  of  the  puppet  Croatian  Govern- 
ment a£  well  as  against  the  Nazi  and  Italian 
overlords   jf  unhappy  Croatia. 

Some  tlnfie  ago.  the  newspapers  carried  the 
Btory  of  a  Serbian  Joan  of  Aic,  the  daughter 

Of  an  attorney  who  led  a  band  of  armed 
farmers  In  an  attack  on  the  Nazi  garrison 
and  guard  at  Sabac.  Yugoslavia.  And,  Mr 
Speaker,  f.s  long  as  the  spini  of  Joan  of  Arc 
lives  and  goes  marching  on  In  lands  blighted 
by  the  brutal  conquerors,  all  cl  .-aizrd  and 
decent  peoples  may  rest  assured  of  ultimate 
victory  over  the  hordes  of  the  twisted 
swastika. 

With  devilish  ingenuity,  however,  the 
Axis  partners  endeavor,  as  Mr  Andre  VlssoQ 
reports,  to  transform  the  Serbian  tight  for 
freedom  into  a  kind  of  fratricidal  rellglcus 

war. 

In  BivKTila.  lor  instance  th«  "\''i:^-  ^-lav  prov- 
ince  where   abtut    2.000,00t;i    i>t;os    were   lor 
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tr    (uxT    with.    Bp}' 


centuries    ;-.vinp    di 

mat'  :y  ttie  sarne  i."Limb--r  (  i  Cr'iaU'-.  th''   Crer- 

inii!:>    ti:f    niiiuiit:    P.i'.t..    :    -     l^'  ■   1  .    tr.iiigs 

and  inciting  them  to  toriu.'-i  ..i.e.  a.-v-.tsMnrte 
Serbs  especially  «he  Serbum  pri«>Ls  0;i  the 
other  hand,  the  Italians  are  Iu:r.i!>ninK  inefins 
of  defense  to  the  Sertk'-  I'hc  Ax\t  paitnt-rs 
drsigns  are  obvious  Th*  y  want  the  S  rljs 
to  divert  their  resistance  by  br.neinp  them 
to  fight  the  Croats  They  hope  that  in  thus 
war  between  the  Serbs  and  the  Cmaus  each 
wiU  extermuiate  the  other  They  also  hope 
that  thei^e  atrocities  will  foi-ever  compromise 
any  pxifisible  life  m  common  of  the  Sfrbs  and 
the  Croats 

And  this  brings  us  again  to  Uie  all  impor- 
tant question  of  Yugoslav  Internal  unity. 

In  accordance  with  his  policy  of  'divide  and 
rule."  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  con- 
quered peoples  of  Europe  m  subjection.  Hit- 
ler has  made  of  Yugoslavia  a  crazy  quilt. 
He  sliced  pieces  off  the  country  almost  all 
along  Its  borders  and  divided  the  remainder 
mto  three  vassal  states  Tiie  core  of  the 
country  was  divided  by  Hitler  mto  the  stal«s 
of  Serbia.  CrtMitla   and  Montenegro:  but  the 

grim  jest  is  that  perhaps  no  more  tlian  half 
the  Serbs  are  in  Serbia  and  scarcely  hall  the 
Cioat^  are  in  Croatia.  And  all  this.  In  spite 
ol  the  lact  that  Hitler  used  to  complain  bit- 
terly about  ■'mosiuc  states  '  which  contained 
racial    minorities 

And  having  cut  Yugoslavia  up.  Hitler  and 
hU  junior  partner  set  up  puppet  govern- 
ments In  the  three  subjugated  small  states, 
the  most  contemptible  being,  of  course,  that 
of  Dr.  Ante  Pavelich.  In  Croatia  It  was  this 
Pavelich  who  formed  the  terrorist  organiza- 
tion called  Ustachi.  composed  ol  lei  t -over 
functionaries  and  officers  from  the  old  Aus- 
trian regime  and  revolutionaries  of  various 
sorts.  And  it  was  his  organization,  ycu  will 
recall,  who  planned  and  executed  the  murder 
of  King  Alexander. 

Pavelich  has  selected  a  minor  princeling 
of  the  ancient  Hi  use  of  Savoy,  the  Duke  of 
Spoleto.  as  king  By  the  way.  whatever  has 
bafjpcned  to  him?  He  could  easily  be  voted 
&&  the  forgotten  man  of  the  year. 

The  Croats,  however,  whose  pugnacious 
temperament  and  whose  determined  nation- 
alism is  even  more  ancient  than  Savoy's,  ap- 
parently have  come  to  realize  that  they  can- 
not exist  alone.  Moreover,  they  now  realize 
that  the  price  they  are  required  to  pay  for 
their  Italian  puppet  prince  Is  German  and 
Italian  economic  domination;  forced  labor  on 
the  model  used  In  Germany;  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  Croatia's  economic  position;  the  heel 
of  the  Nazi  Gestapo  agent,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  Fascist  carablniere. 

Small  wonder  that  Croatia's  puppet  king 
does  net  even  dare  to  visit  his  kingdom. 
And  no  wonder  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Croat  Peasant  Party  refused  to  Join  the  new 
regime  Dr  Vladimir  Matchek,  the  popular 
Croat  leader  is  said  to  have  been  deported 
to  Germany,  and  some  of  his  most  important 
collaborator?  succeeded  In  leaving  the  coun- 
try and  Joined  the  Yugoslav  Government-ln- 
cxlle,  among  them  Juraj  Kranjevich.  at  pres- 
ent vice  premier  of  the  government-in-exile. 
Thus.  Yugoslavia,  though  temporarily 
faUen  and  dismembered,  still  perceives  that 
her   greatest   hope  for   the  restoration   ol   her 

independence  and  territorial  integrity  lies  in 

unity. 

The  legal  entity  of  Yugoslavia  Is  being 
continued  by  her  lawful  king  and  govern- 
ment with  their  seat  In  London.  That  gov- 
ernment Is  recognized  by  our  Government. 
by  Britain,  and  other  countries,  and  in  the 
war  which  Is  being  fought  It  Is  the  ally  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies. 

Around  this  nucleus,  around  this  Yugo- 
slav CSovernment-tn-exile.  ail  Ireedom-loving 
Yugoslavs  should  rally  and  work  In  umiy 
end  harmony  toward  the  ultimate  gcal  cf 

liberating  heroic  Yuerr^levia  They  may  rest 
assured  that  W'  Ani'-ir  -:  -  who  h.ive  com- 
mitted  our   resuuices    to    Uie    uestrucuon   ot 


th.  d£:rk  forces  of  aggT.ssli.n  and  br  nal.iT 
will  stand  bv  thiin  and  help  th(  m  acl.u  ve 
their  noble  goal. 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  EV  K  -.N.-.N^  hliC- 
TRIC  COOPER  .'\TlVEb  t^F  TOPEK.\, 
KANS.  I 

Ml.  CARLSON  Mr  Sp- iik'-r.  UMdtr 
leave  to  ext^^nd  my  ron.aiks,  I  am  includ- 
irur  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  S'.aU  nut  i- 
inn  of  the  Kan.'.as  Electric  Coo;pt'iii!ive.>^ 
hel<J  at  I'P'k.*.  Kaiis..  on  Novemb»M  17 
It  IS  my  honfst  hope  ihat  thi  Pii»i.;u.s 
Section  of  the  O.  P.  M  wil  n  -oa.si  su:!i- 
citnl  copper  to  provide  for  the  oon.^iiuo- 
titm  of  badly  :;■  •  ut  vi  R   E   A  liiv  s. 

The  resolULioa  :o.iu\\^: 

Whereas  this  group  ccr.^.'-t'^  ('  nimher!- 
officers,  and  employees  of  27  farm  cooptra;  ives 
representmg  approximately  15.000  latmcr- 
members  who  now  have  electric  hervioe 
through  the  financial  assistance  ol  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administraiioa.  and  apprcxl- 
m  itely  8.000  farmer-members  who  do  not  yet 
hevc  electric  service,  but  have  made  applica- 
tion therefore;  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  tlte  tarm  co- 
opieratives  here  represented  feels  that  rural 
el«?ctrlfication  is  essential  to  •  sound  a>;ricul- 
tural  economy,  and  that  rural  elect rlhcation 
would  aid  farmers  in  ineeiiut'  the  expies.-ed 
need  of  tlie  Nation  1>  r  hii  .ncre.the  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  CGnimodities  by 
serving  to  replace  the  fa«t  diminishing  sup- 
ply of  available  manp^^-^v.  -  rtue  to  the  effects 
ol  the  Selective  Servict  A  *  .»iKi  the  va.M  m- 
aease  In  labor  needs  of  indu^tr.e-  engaged 
Irj  defense  production;    and 

Whereas  these  farmers  are  wr.oleheartedjy 
in  support  of  an  ade<iVi;ii'  delt-nse  piogram 
and  pledge  their  full  t  .j  j;  .: ;  ai.a  cooperat.on 
to  that  program,  but  believe  that  rural  elec- 
trification would  Bid  ma-prmliy  the  i-ffrctive- 
ness  of  their  support;   hori 

Whereas  fBrm  cooperatives  df-Mn  to  coopf-r- 
ate  in  the  defense  procram  and  dei-irt  to 
cease  construction  mterfenng  with  the  suc- 
cessful caxrying  on  of  the  defence  cttorts  of 
the  Nation,  but  have  dl-scovered  evidence,  sup- 
ported by  investigation,  that  priva'e  utilities 
are  building  lines  and  are  le"--  hampered  m 
their  operations  than  are  farm  coo()e'-ativ.  <-; 

and 

V^Tiereas  there  i.":  s<  me  evider.rf^  that  offi- 
cials of  the  Power  Divisicn  of  th*  Off-c .  cf 
Production  Management  are  bia<^Ed  and  aie 
granting  preference  ratings  to  privau  utilit  a 
While  .vjch  ratings  are  seemingly  nrt  avail- 
able for  farm  cooperatives;  New  ih.  rel.  re, 
be  it 

Re.*olved.  That  the  chairman  of  this  n^eet- 
Ing  appoint  a  commitite  of  five  to  invstirate 
the  granting  or  refusal  ol  preference  ra*::  c^ 
to  private  utilities  or  farm  cocpcra-,.ves.  ai.d 

take  necessary  steps  to  present  their  find;:  fs 
To  the  Office  of  Piodurtion  Ma:i:ice:nent  ;:  d 
to    other    pioper    autlioritit-t    ol    the    Umttd 
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Btatcs  ri--ivpri-.mpnt  tn  W.i-hii'.;^tcn.  D  C; 
and  be  it  fur'hir 

Rrsnbed.  Tl:a'  'he  rrn.niittce  meet  to  de- 
tcrmir.e  such  father  step.-,  as  cm  and  should 
be  take:.  !<  r  the  prorertKm  of  the  23.000  farm 
rtx  p  r:i';v*'  n-.t:;;b.'r*  h^-re  rt-pr-'^t'iitf:!.  and 
be  it  lurthc 

R>\<icitrd.  T)ia*  ihe  -ern'riry  cf  this  mf-etm^ 
fip:;cl  crpii's  r.i  this  resolution  to  the  U:;itfd 
St.t'i's  S."nat<.rs  aiicl  Repres-mtatives  ficin 
K.i:.-a-  to  offlnals  .  f  the  S'.ite  of  Kai-.^a-,  ar.d 
<  '.  'U-  Rural  E;ect::flca'ic:-.  Admmi>tratic:i. 
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almo-t  4  pounds  In  a  year  i(<  a  pclr.t  14  pounds 
bel  w  the  average  f  t  British  children  of  that 
ag.' 

The  report   showtd   a   decrease   of   40  per- 
cent In  th'  birth  rate  during  the  last  year." 

The  second,  also  an  Ai-s  )C:ated  Pt-j-s  mes- 
5,ige.  em.tnated  tram  Washington.  D  C  .  capi- 
tal nf  the  United  States.     It  read: 

'M-idame  Cons'antine  Ouman.ky  p:etty 
and  vnuthful  wife  of  tlie  retirir.g  S  vie:  Am- 
ha.— -aclc'.  said  she  wanted  her  f.ire'Aei;  ei.u-.'- 
t.iinm^  ;:t  In  the  United  States  to  be  'a  nice 
part','   ai.d   ?  big  rin  ■ 

■■Th-  3  000  sup.^^ts  who  swamped  the  U  S 
nii^iit  were  willing  to  ad- 
that — and    a   gastronomic 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, severe  crop  failures  in  some  sections 
of  our  country  and  particularly  the 
southern  section.'^,  have  reached  the  pro- 
portions of  disaster. 

Tlie  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
held  hearinK.s  last  week  on  the  problems 
of  these  stricken  citizens.  One  witness 
testified  that  in  a  large  section  of  one 
Southern  State  60  percent  of  the  school 
children  would  be  unable  to  attend  school 
during  cold  weather  because  of  lack  of 
shoes. 

Another  witness  said,  "Crop  failures 
due  to  drought  and  boll  wt-evil  will  pre- 
vent thousands  from  having  necessary 
food  and  clcthinc." 

One  Membtr  of  the  House  said  in  sub- 
stance, "While  I  liave  vott-d  for  lea.-e- 
lend  with  help  for  foreicn  countries,  I 
cannot  face  these  starving  people  unless 
help  is  forthcoming." 

Another  said.  "We  have  thousands  fac- 
ing starvation  while  news  dispatches  from 
London  tell  us  their  stores  are  well 
stocked." 

Same  are  shoving  us  into  a  war  to  free 
the  people  of  the  world  from  the  fear  of 
want,  yet  we  are  declining  to  save  chil- 
dren of  France  from  starvation  because 
the  British  Empire  says  "No." 

What  do  you  suppose  the  American 
people  are  beginning  to  say  and  think? 
I  submit  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Luther  Companion  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 20  and  published  at  Rock  Island,  111.: 

(Frim    the   Luth.or   Companion    cf   November 
20.   1941; 

rr..*.sT  AND  r.*.MiNF;  America  and  France 

On  November  8  the  newspapers  of  the 
Ct'untry  carried  two  <!fjn;flcant  ne'A^s  item.s 
wliich  for  Clint rast  have  scarceiy  been  equa'.ed 
In  the  history  of  American  Journalism  Th.e 
fir-t  was  an  As.-oc:atcd  Press  dispatch  fr  m 
Vich.y,  capital  cf  unoccupied  France,  and 
read   as   folUws 

■The  city  hea'.th  service  rtp:Tted  tcday  th.at 
52  perc-'iit  of  Vich.y's  kind- rg.irt- r.  children 
wete  i;l  from  jjrivation.  and  that  infant  m  r- 
lahty  tripled  during  the  first  half  of  1941 

'This  made  the  plight  cf  the  rest  of  Fraice 
appear  all  the  more  grave  because  Vichy 
usually  is  one  of  the  healthiest  ci'mm-unities. 

'The  report  said  the  rivera^ie  weight  fjr 
10-year-old    children    in    Vichy    had    drcppcd 


v.e:e  p. eked  to 


S  R  .■•nb,t--y  la-t 
m:t  1'  Was  a'.l  of 
siicC'  -s  a>  Wf'.l 

'P'our-yaid-lcnt;  sturgfon,- 
the  ultimate  bci-.e 

"A  f'<ur-tiercd  c.ike  topped  with  a  red  star 
fell  .^wiftly  before  a  dlnir.^'  r.  om  flank  attack. 

'Salads  In  the  Russian  ?tyie,  shrimp  and 
caviar  canapes  swiftly  became  as  one  with  the 
assembled  diplomats,  gcernment  cfflcials, 
and  S'jcialites 

■'A  Walter  declined  to  cuess  ho'^v  many 
ca^f-^  r.t  Scotch  were  brought  in  for  the  rccep- 
ti'i:-,.  but  a  staff  uf  6u  wa-  needed  to  serve  the 
food  and  drink 

'■There  was  vcdk.i  iii  th.e  ,.b.-e!.t  Ambassa- 
dor's study,  and  bowls  of  ch.m-.pagne  punch 
Ht  other  strategic  locations 

"The  guest  list  was  impressive  at  the  func- 
tion celebrating  the  twenty-fourth  annl- 
ver>ar\-  of  the  Soviet  revolution  Mr-  Henry 
Wallace  wife  of  the  Vice  President,  attended; 
so  did  Mr,  Cordell  Hull,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  St.itp  Tall  Sumner  Welles.  Under  Secre- 
t.irv  !if  Sta'e.  was  pre.sent.  accompanied  bv 
Mrs    Welles 

■■Jc«se  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
head  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, w.is  there.  His  appro\al  cf  Russia  as  a 
good  credit  risk  behind  make  p(is,--.ble  the  new 
$1  000,000.000  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union," 

.America  has  a  billion  dollars  to  provide 
munitions  of  de.itl'i  and  destruction  for  god- 
less R'is,-ia — ai^d  Incidentally  for  her  feasts 
of  cavi.ir  Scitrh,  champagne,  and  vodka — 
but  1'  ref'uses  the  cru=t  of  bread  that  would 
bri.'ii:  liealth  and  lite  to  t!ie  starving  children 
cf  .i  ^trloken  sister  r^  publi". 

We  ccnfe~s  tha'  we  read  tl.e  above  items 
with  strange  emotions.  Mingled  with  those 
emotlo;;.i  was  a  feeling  of  deep  apprehension 
f.-'r  t!:e  future  rf  Ameru  a  Somehow  we 
c  uici  r.L  t  escape  the  cmm.ous  question.  What 
will  Cu'd  have  to  s.iv  to  a  country  whose 
rtiler-;  gather  to  eat  and  dru.k  at  a  Belshaz- 
?ar'~  fe.i-t  while  they  tvirn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pk'.ining  cries  ut"  hur.gry  childreii? 
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ARTICLE    BY    JOHN    R     STEWART     OF 
DEIROIT  BOARD  OF  COMMERCE 


Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  tl;e  fol- 
lowing article  by  John  R.  Stewart  from 
the  Detroiter  of  November  24.  1941: 


i 


[From  the  Deti-olter  of  November  24.   1941] 

WAGES  ARE  80  PEtCENT  OF  MANtJFACTCRING  COSTS 

(By  John  R.  Stewart) 

According  toj  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Com»ierce,  manufacturing  enter- 
prises contibutt'd  819,168.000,000  to  national 
Income  in  1940  iand,  of  this  amount,  $15,218,- 
000.000,  or  79  4  J)ercent.  was  paid  out  in  wagea 
and  salaries.      j 

"National  Incpme"  is  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comnjerce  as  "the  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  n«t  output  of  commodities  and 
services  produopd  by  the  private  and  public 
enterprises   of  the  economy  " 

These  figure!  mean  that  79.4  percent  of 
the  net  value  of  all  goods  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  last  year  was  represented 
by  wages  and  salaries.  Supplefnents  to  sala- 
ries and  wagea|  such  as  social-security  con- 
tributions of  Employers,  pension  payments, 
and  compensation  for  Industrial  Injuries 
raised  this  percentage  to  over  82  percent. 
(The  Department  reports  that  2  7  percent 
of  all  national  income  distributed  was  in  the 
form  of  such  wage  and  salary  supplements, 
and  It  seems  sife  to  assume  that  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  for  manufacturing 
only  was  higher  than  this  figure.  Work-re- 
lief wages  were  not  included  in  either  case  ) 

Wages  comprise  a  large  majority  of  the 
wage  and  salai  y  total.  The  1939  census  of 
manufactures  shows  that  $756,910,42B  was 
paid  out  in  si  ilarles  to  oflacera  of  corp>ora- 
tions.  This  fl|  ure  Is  less  than  6  percent  of 
manufacturing  wages  and  salaries  which.  In 
1939,  totaled  ai2.836,584,293.  About  84  per- 
cent of  the  remainder  went  to  hourly  paid 
factory  workeri . 

The  accompa^^ying  table,  complied  by  the 
United  Statesi  Department  of  Commerce, 
shew-  how  the.  1940  Nation's  income  was  dis- 
tributed Nat^nal  income  totaled  $76,035.- 
COO.OOO.  Of  this  amount.  $750,000,000,  or  less 
than  1  percent^  represented  business  savings. 
The  remainder!,  $75,285,000,000,  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows^  68.8  percent  for  total  compen- 
sation of  empljoyees,  9.8  percent  represented 
owners'  wlthd|av.als  from  enterprises  other 
.  than  agrlcultii^al,  6.6  percent  for  net  Income 
of  unincorportited  agricultural  enterprises, 
and  14.8  percert  covered  total  dividends.  In- 
terest, and  net!  rents  and  royalties.  Further 
break-downs  ff  these  main  divisions  are 
shown  in  the  ^ble. 

National  income  by  distributive  shares.  1940 
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'  Pen^nn  paynipnts  under  private  plans  and  under 
systems  for  Government  employees,  compensation  for 
industrial  injuries ,  etc. 

'  Includes  retiir  is  fur  personal  services  of  owners. 

'  Business  .savin  :s  in  incorporateil  and  unincorporated 
enterprises  other  ( lan  auricultural. 

Source    l".  S   D  apartment  of  rommerce. 

The  proportion  of  total  national  Income 
distributed    Ini  wages   and    salaries   is   lower 
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than  th«t  for  manufar'nn-e  only  because 
there  are  included  m  tlu  table  such  indus- 
trial divisions  as  agriculture,  retail  trade  and 
service  estibllshmenls  where  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  work  Is  done  by  the  owners  If 
the  Incomi?  of  some  10  000  000  farmers  and 
their  family  help  (10,762  012  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  January  1935) 
and  2  266  164  active  proprietors  of  unincor- 
porated rttfltl  and  service  e?tabllphments 
(census  of  1939 »  were  Included  in  wages  and 
salaries  Instead  of  In  net  income  cf  unincor- 
porated agricultural  enterprises  and  owners' 
withdrawals  from  nonagricultural  enterprises 
as  in  the  table,  the  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  income  distributed  as  employee  com- 
pensation would  probably  be  as  large  or  larger 
than  the  corresponding  manufacturing  {per- 
centage noted  above. 

Under  this  concept,  compensation  of  agri- 
cultural employees  would  comprise  close  to 
100  percent  of  agricultural  income  distributed 
Instead  of  about  16  percent  (Departmeiii  cf 
Commerce  reports  16.6  percent  for  1937) 
under  the  arrangement  used  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 

National  income,  listed  according  to  the 
Industrial  division  in  which  it  originated  and 
the  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  by  each 
division.  It  tabulated  below.  These  are  official 
Department  of  Commerce  figures.  The  third 
column,  showing  what  percentage  of  each  In- 
dustry's income  was  distributed  in  the  form 
of  wages  find  salaries.  W'as  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce.  As  $750,000,000  was  re- 
tained as  bus  ness  savings — amounts  by  in- 
dustries not  reported — the  actual  percentage 
distributee  was  slightly  larger  than  shown  in 
m.ost  cases.  (Business  savings  can  be  nega- 
tive, in  which  case  the  percentage  would  be 
sm.iller  than  that  shown  ) 

These  ptrctntages  cover  direct  salaries  and 
wages  only;  total  compensation  of  employees 
comprised  a  larger  percentage  in  each  case. 
Business  savines  were  not  computed  for  agri- 
cultural enterprises  in  1940  This  figure, 
which  normally  totals  about  one  and  one-half 
billion  dcl'nrs.  if  subtracted  from  agricultural 
Income,  would  leave  about  $4450.000  000  to 
be  distributed  by  this  division  Agricultural 
salaries  ai  d  wages  represented  about  17  per- 
cent, therefore,  cf  the  agricultural  income  dis- 
tributed. This  percentage  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  correspondinsj  percentage  for 
1937,  the  latest  year  for  which  sufficient  data 
are  reported  for  exact  computations  on  this 
basis. 

Obviously,  If  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
cost  of  goods  manufactured  or  services  ren- 
dered consists  of  wages  and  salaries,  any  sys- 
tem for  Inflation  control  to  be  effective  must 
Include  a  ceiling  on  salaries  and  wages.  Even 
with  such  a  celling.  Increased  employment 
will  bring  about  a  greater  total  pay  roll  and 
with  it  Increased  demand  for  the  Nation's 
limited  supply  of  civilian  goods. 

Without  a  ceiling  on  salaries  and  wages. 
every  increase  in  the  rate  of  employee  com- 
pensation— especially  in  this  period  of  de- 
clining civilian  output— will  necessiute  a 
percentage  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  goods 
made  or  the  services  rendered  equal  to  about 
four-fifths  of  any  increase  in  ealaries  and 
wages.  An  article  that  sells  for  $100  at  the 
present  time  Includes  $80  for  salaries  and 
wages.  Riilse  wages  25  percent  over  a  period 
cf  time  and  this  extra  $20  must  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  article,  bringing  it  up  to  $120 
or  20  pjercent  above  its  former  price.  Labor 
will  then  demand  still  more  increases,  claim- 
ing that  a  rise  in  living  costs  makes  the 
bocst  necessary. 

It  seems  probable  that  much  of  the  op- 
position to  a  ceiling  on  salaries  and  wages 
arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  prepon- 
derant influence  that  wages  have  on  the  price 
cf  goods  and  services.  This  misconception 
might  be  eradicated  if  It  were  but  realized 
that  for  practical  purposes  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  material  cost. 

./ 
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'  VV-ork    rilief   inHudcl    in    income   but   excluded   in 
".-.il  :r;i  s  :ii)d  »  rtci  >.■■  lAC^-pt  thiit  work-relief  wates  were 
addf<l  to  ihe salary  and  wap'-ficureabfive  beforecomput- 
lUK  the  jKTcenl  ol  income  paid  Uiemplo>i<f». 
.-ouree.  1  ,  t.  Deparinieni  of  (oiumerfe. 

Materials  cost  money  because  men  have 
spent  their  time  to  fa.shion  them  to  a  given 
shape  or  consistency— if  the  material  is  senii- 
manufactured — or  If  a  raw  material,  many 
man-hours  have  been  spent  to  dig  that  mate- 
rial out  of  the  ground  and  transport  It  to 
the  point  where  It  can  be  made  into  a  fin- 
ished or  semifinished  product 

The  ten  and  one-half,  more  or  less,  of  metal 
that  goes  to  make  up  nearly  all  of  the  mate- 
rial in  a  $1,000  automobile  wasn't  worth  1  per- 
cent of  that  amount  in  its  natural  undevel- 
oped state  The  remaining  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-odd  dollars  went  mostly  to  the  men 
who  worked  to  change  that  raw  material  to 
Its  final  form,  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  going  to  those  persons  who  received 
Interest  or  dividends  in  return  for  risking  the 
loss  of  money  that  they  themselves  had  saved 
from  wages  and  salaries  in  the  first  place. 
Less  tb.an  10  percent  of  all  the  Nation's  1940 
Income  went  to  business  owners,  and  this 
amount  was  largely  for  the  personal  services 
of  owners  of  small  businesses,  the  country's 
corner  grocery  men.  the  neighborhood  res- 
taurant owner,  and  the  countless  other  small 
operators  who  in  many  cases  make  less  than 
the  men  they  hire  to  help  them. 


Seniority  in  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  RLM.'^RKS  . 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CALJf CRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  D.    ember  1.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  RICHMOND  NEWS 
LEADER 


Mr,  HINSHAW,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Richmond  News  Leader  of  No- 
vember 22.  1941: 

(Frotn  the  Richmond  News-Leader  of  Novem- 
ber 22     1,'411 

Pfvv-'ktty  in  t.hf  Army 
P    .vF   ri:FTN'.r    r^-^iv—'-i    sifn    ey    a    nftjpan 
Edit   r     thf    Nyw-'IrTPR 

SiK.  W..;.  :•.;.  ;;.  f-  .o:- r  hCvrc'r  sonie 
Changes    .u    lu:    A:;:y    \:...:..:.^i     Ai.eT  my 


Wtst  Point  inunli  p  I  had  px|~er  ci.ce  In  cur 
major  battles  and  ranfiiicns  ■  a- :  ihe  List 
40  years.  The  fear;^  nbi  -.it  M.e  v..ciHif  c!  ur 
new  Army,  wlilcii  wori\  f.oiue  tc:  -  aj  piitr 
to  me  grcui.GN;-^  ev.i  pk>>niy  enitor  writes: 
"Here  are  1.5ol.iaC  ycunf  men  who  ha\e  been 
torn  away  from  the  roott-  ■  t  thei:  aany  i.vts. — 
fanners,  clerks,  mill  hur.d.'-  c:\rii^'~-  mrcoanios. 
students — and  set  dew:-,  ii.io  a  ^irai.^i'  T'  u- 
tine  and  a  new  mi  de  ol  lile  Tl.ey  iock  back 
on  a  broken  past  and  f'lrward  to  an  unccrt;  in 
future" 

My  experience  of  47  years  In  t;:e  unit,  rm 
indicates  that  a  great  naa:  y  <i  th,  st  young 
men  left  modes  of  life  tha*  -.vtri  dit.ry  a;  J 
dull.  I  believe  that  these  y  u  .ii  ::  ::  it'  a.^ 
a  -ule,  keenly  intire.'-ted  m  liuii.ing  the  new 
mode  of  life  In  their  Army  training  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  may  ncrt  be  Interested 
In  their  new  motle  cf  life  are  sustained  and 
buoyed  up  by  the  realization  that  the  coun- 
try needs  their  services  as  soldiers  in  the 
present  crisis — duty,  honor,  country. 

I  desire  to  mention  three  other  ne<d<  11 
our  Army  Is  to  be  maintained  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  One  is  the  pres^^lug  netd 
for  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Defense  to  ad  the 
Cliief  Executive  in  inspecting  and  In  deter- 
mining the  relative  efficiency  and  progres.s  of 
three  coequal  armed  defense  branche.s — the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  a  single  Air  Corps  This 
is  done  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  20  other 
ccuntrles. 

Another  matter  Is  the  need  for  leplslation 
requiring  our  Army  officers  of  all  grades  to 
be  promoted  by  merit.  All  the  annles  save 
or.!y  our  own  and  all  the  navies  have  sys- 
tems for  selecting  officers  for  prcmctlcn  ba^rd 
on  their  merit.  It  has  long  been  a  major 
tragedy  and  a  cau.se  of  loss  to  the  Nat.cn, 
that  we  promote  the  average  Army  officers. 
the  good  officers  and  the  leJser  number  of 
superior  officers  by  the  routine  method  of 
seniority  up  to  t?he  grade  of  colonel  in  peace. 
When  we  are  at  war.  or  in  preparation  for 
war.  Army  officers  are  selected  for  promotion. 
Tills  selection  of  officers  on  their  merit  for 
promotion  should  be  done  Iri  peace  and  net 
inaugurated  hurriedly  In  the  confusion  of 
preparation   for  battle. 

In  promoting  officers  by  seniority  the  Army 
has  attempted  to  first  eliminate  the  inco.m- 
petent  officers.  All  acknowledge  the  failure 
of  all  efforts  for  elimination  This  is  natuial. 
Boards  of  Army  officers  or  cf  officials  in  o;her 
Government  departments  will  lack  the  deter- 
mination to  eliminate  a  certain  number  ct 
their  own  comrades  each  year  At  ai  •.  :::\:  , 
procedure  by  elirainaticn  is  a  ncjrativt  meas- 
ure. Promotion  by  selection  is  a  positive 
measure.  It  has  an  element  cf  the  greatest 
value  to  the  taxpayers — the  pcwerful  clcmf^nt 
of  competition  The  two  routine  objections 
tc  promoting  offictrs  on  nutu  a'e  weak  m- 
dted.  One  objection  Is  that  the  men  we  see 
doing  well  in  peace  may  not  do  wel".  In  war. 
Ridiculous — men  who  do  well  in  peace  are 
pieparlng  themselves  for  the  emergencies  of 
war.  The  other  objection  13  that  Injustices 
might  be  done  in  selecting  officers  for  promo- 
tion. The  present  plan  of  promoting  officers 
by  routine  seniority  has  groat  weaknesses — 
it  Is  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  Unit -d  S'tates. 
It  is  luijust  to  able  and  eCtative  cffictrs  who 
are  held  back  by  officers  of  routine  ability  and 
Initiative. 

Our  custom  of  assigning  the  genera",  tf.  ers 
cri  an  experimental  basis  a?  the  beginning  of 
an  emergency,  of  ccurse.  delays  the  training 
of  Army  recruits.  It  also  produces  scm.^ 
extraordinary  results.  I  recollect  training  in 
a  f,'reat  southern  camp  a  regiment  that  fought 
:  .  all  our  major  battles  in  FYance.  The  n  u- 
tlne  Inspection  of  officers  of  the  Inspector 
Gtnerals  Department  from  Washington 
ca^iosed  the  removal  of  all  the  generals  In  that 
camp — four  in  number  TTwo  of  th- -c  gen- 
erals were  West  Point  gracsuates  of  lone  .■-•  •.  v- 
Ice  In  the  Army.  The  other  v  were  f!>  m  ;he 
National  Cuard.  in  whicl.  :ni  y  h;.d  bad  h  ng 
'   aavice. 
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My  small  rnmrr.nnd  um=  the  only  unit  sent 
to  France  Bu*  I  was  chilled  to  go  into  ba'ile 
at  Chat.eau-Th:i  rry  without  a  fl'ld  officer. 
The  War  Dcrartmcnt  lind  >ent  n.e  four  lifu- 
tenant  coloneis  ai.d  rr.ajcr-.  I  had  ncv-r  mt-t 
any  r,f  them  I  had  t>i  w:.d  ea'  h  .a-.e  of  thc-f 
field  offlccrs  away  Al'er  Wftics  of  ctTort  m 
th-  tralMr.ij  ptriod  I  fa;!ed  to  secure  from  any 
of  ^hi-^''  four  (  :i;ic>TS  rpa.^onahl/  effiTtlve  «'rv- 
Ire  The  rr.ajor  traK'-dy  of  the  events  wa-  the 
di-ap;>.  .:.'m'  n-  rf  'he  20  000  splendid  drafted 
men  n.  th.'  r  ,.-:  y  The  Ci.mnv.u.d  w,\~  turned 
into  a  replacement  unit.  w;'.h  y.)  chance  to 
go  to  France  a<  a  division. 

To."  hi^htinK  pewir  it  my  men  m  Fiance 
w^-.  -UJh  that  I  was  S.V  app  unted  hr.^adicr 
general. 

O:-.  i.cYv.'^  ?.-.n;o  distance  to  the'  three  regi- 
niin-  o:  :nv  r.t  w  r-  mtnand,  I  made  at  once 
a  -h  reiUL-h  !:.-!>«'"!'  n  ai  to  tlieir  nieth'.ds 
una  :.(,;hti[-.g  p.  wl-;  I  w.-.-^  c'-ihged  to  ^end 
two  of  the  throe  coloiul-  to  t!ie  rear.  Or.e 
ol  ^he  two  sent  to  the  rear  wa-  a  Wc'^-t  Pointer 
w.h  long  ser\;  e  u;  ! h.  Am/;  I  had  never 
b<  ;■:•.•  <-c::  ;t!  y  of  thi~e   'h.r-e  oSoers 

A  third  .--ob;  .  t  1-  ;haT  ah  the  privates,  cor- 
p  :  1.-.  aod  >eri:e,ii.--  in  a  nia^nr.e  army 
.-h  ih'-i  he  relocated  mm.  Scliei'l,  otu'h.t  to 
be  e?'.ii)h-hc!  ,.'  ih  ( .iv.\:-  a.oi  it:;.'  -ta- 
tions>,  with  tr, lined  civilian  teaoheis  S':cre- 
tary  of  War  New'on  U  Bak'T  e-tahiished 
Sv-h'iH'.s  at  all  Army  pc-:,s  fi.r  er.ii-:ed  me;; 
r-i  the  t.cA-  n  ^o.lar  A:  my  which  followed  the 
deiiii  b.Ut  it.eo  .1  the  World  y>\iv  Army  Un- 
fcrtuiiiteiy.  Mr  Bak.  r'<  hUo  -.-.r  abolished 
the  new  <5Cho(.Ls  fur  enU.-trcl  iiu  n. 

A  sttidy  cf  the  battle  of  Crete  >hcw*  that 
»-.Kce>>fui  army  officer-  m  the  future  must  be 
men  p'jssc-^ir.tc  i;reater  and  greater  qualities 
of  prr-o,nal  initiaMve  and  resourceiulr.es.s. 
Ti;e  captnr.'  of  Crete  In  a  few  days,  under 
tlie  en oum-tante-.  wa.^  an  ep  'i-hal  e\er,t  in 
w.'.if.ii!  It  was  the  most  marked  event  since 
tile  in'reduoio  r.  if  gui-.powder 

V."t:.i.l\M  C    RivFi'.s, 

.-"U-ri.'rd   S.'7't'5   A'-lV    (K -fired). 


Roosevelt  and  Luther 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

or  io'.v.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Octubcr  30.  1941 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    ANSGAR 
LUTHERAN 


Mr.  HARRINGTON,  Mi.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exiorid  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude   herewith    an    editorial    from    the 


An.sir:\r  Lutheran  entitled  '  Roo.'Jevi 


and 


Luther."  wh.irh  editorial  \va.<;  called  to  my 
attention  by  the  Reverend  John  M.  Jeii- 
sen.  of  Spencer.  luwa.  At  his  sugcostion. 
I  am  pleased  to  include  the  editorial 
\^'hich  draws  so  excellent  a  parallii  of 
President  Roosevelt's  life  and  action  with 
that  cf  Martin  Luther: 
[From  the  An?^ar  Lu'hcrar.  of  September  13. 

i?4i ; 


ROOSEVELT   AN  J    LUTHER 

neither     can      nor     will     recant 


anv- 


the  Diet  cf  Worms,  1521  Europe  had  for  cen- 
turi^'s  been  .-iUfrerinK  uncier  a  tascirtic,  tiOali- 
tp.rian-minded  churoh  There  was  a  b'.i  k  ut 
of  truth  and  liberty  The  man  who  d: -agreed 
with  Hi.<^  Holine--,s  the  Pope  wa.s  burned  at  the 
s'ake  The  joyful  pound  cf  the  g'^,-pel  was 
not  heard,  men  were  chained  in  bond.-  of  fear 
and  'l.Tvery.  The  secular  p'^v.er  h'ld  been 
harr.es-ed  to  a.s.-ut  the  Pope. 

Wh.en  Luther  nailed  his  95  the-*-  to  the 
chu'-ch  door  at  Wittenberc:.  the  hammer 
strokrs  were  he.ird  throughout  the  world.  It 
wa-  the  ht^nd  of  God  Tha'  directed  the  monk. 
F  iir  years  ln»er  he  faced  the  Diet  cf  Worms. 
He  wa-  aFked  to  submit  He  wa-  asked  to  re- 
o-ii,-  and  le*  th.e  Iisht  of  the  sospt-l  and  the 
»-,^f.  if>m  of  conscier.c'^  be  blacked  out  again. 
But  Lu'lier  an-=wercd:  'Unless- 1  am  con- 
vinced bv  wi-ness  cf  Scnptuc^-or  plain  rea- 
son. •  •  •  I  neither  c:\\\  ncr  will  recant 
anything,  for  it  1<  r:o'  =afe  or  right  to  act 
against  ci^.es  conscience  God  help  me. 
Amen." 

Thu"*  the  lit^ht  of  modern  religious  freedom 
wa.s  lit  TlitK  was  the  religious  foundation 
of  dem  .er.icy  established 

Today  this  freedom  is  threatened.  It  has 
a:\ia\s  been  threatened,  but  today  the  forces 
of  totalitarian  i-tn  are  rathering  all  their 
strength  m  otder  t  1  destroy  our  freedom  of 
w^^r;!-.:p  aoci  out'  freedom  of  thought  This 
mu.-t  !;  •  Ol  :v.r'  to  pass  We  in  America  have 
freedom  an:i  we  cannot  conceive  cf  a  govern- 
ment wlucli  v.ould  reeiment  its  people  both 
physically  and  spiritually 

All  lovers  cf  American  freedom  and  of  re- 
Ir^lous  liberty  as  well  rejoiced  in  the  Labor 
Day  acMre'^s  bv  President  Roosevelt.  It  had 
the  ^piri*  of  Luther  at  Worms.  Roosevelt 
voioed  the  spirit  of  tn.e  no  11  aiid  women  who 
belie'>e  m  freedom     So.d  tlie  President: 

■■They  even  ask  me,'  to  ne;:(  tiate  with  Hlt- 
l»r,  to  pray  for  ci'umbs  freni  his  victorious 
t.ible.  They  do,  in  fact,  ask  me  to  become 
the  modern  Benedict  Am  id  and  betray  all  I 
held  dear- -my  devotion  tn  our  freedom,  to 
our  churches,  to  ovir  country.  This  course  I 
have  rejected      I  reject   it  again," 

We  are  proud  x  f  our  President  for  these 
words    and  we  say.  God  bless  him. 

Every  true  Aniencair  will  reject  the  course 
of  appeasmc  Hitler  We  cannot  negotiate 
with  a  man  who  has  n.ever  proven  to  be 
trustworthy.  Such  a  c>e,ir-e  wovild  be  the  way 
of  compromise,  and  m  tins  case  compromise 
with,  evil      This  cour,-e  mu-t  be  rejected. 


How  Can  We  Save  the  Republican  Form 
of  Government? 
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Mr       GILLIE.     Mr.      Spoakor. 


unc>/ 


1 

thn;s;      '      '      •"- Luther 

"This  course  I  have  lejected — 1  reject  it 
again  " — Roosevelt. 

E^ery  Lutheran  feels  a  thrill  in  his  soul 
when  he  reads  about  Luther  =  heroic  stand  at 


lea'.e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  bv 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  the  Honorab.e 
Cliff  Clevencer.  which  he  deuvcred  be- 
fore the  Allen  County  Republ.can  Cluo 
in  my  home  city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  November  25,   1941: 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Republicans   and  fel- 
low Citizens,  I  am  especially  glad  to  talk  to  ycu 


today  about  the  iprcblem  of  how  we  are  going 
to  save  our  reptibllcan  form  of  government, 
because  it  may  be  later  than  we  think  We 
may  be  nearer  a  historic  struggle  to  preserve 
cur  constitutlontil  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  thlst  Republic  than  we  know 

Let  me  say  an  the  outset  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  oni  of  two  courses,  and  there  Is 
no  middle  road  <o  choose. 

Either  we  art  going  to  meet  this  great 
crisis  of  the  seiond  world  war  as  a  democ- 
racy, and  we  art  going  to  meet  it  effectively 
under  our  conftitutlonal  representative  re- 
publican form  tind  mode  of  government,  or 
we  are  not.  U  f/e  do  not  or  cannot  meet  this 
crisis,  prepare  otir  own  adequate  national  de- 
fense, give  suet  support  to  other  nations  as 
we  have  alreadj  determined  upon,  and  do  all 
of  those  thints  within  our  constitutional 
forms  and  limit  .itions.  and  by  the  modes  and 
methods  of  a  representative  republican  form 
of  government,  then  we  must  admit  that  de- 
mocracy is  onlj  a  fair-weather  form  of  gov- 
ernment; that  <  ur  forefather'^  were  mistaken 
when  they  established  It  as  a  structure  they 
believed  would  'ast  for  all  time;  then  we  must 
admit  their  he  jes  were  vain  and  that,  in  a 
crisis,  our  dcmccracy  is  not  effective. 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  problems  of  oiir  time 
and  Nation.  an«l  of  the  world,  insofar  as  they 
affect  us.  in  ou  •  traditional  American  way  of 
biparty  represet  tative  republican  government, 
then  we  will  l  ave  a  dictatorship.  We  will 
have  to  abandon,  temporarily  at  least,  our 
democracy,  and  embrace  the  very  philosophy, 
the  very  doctrl  les.  the  very  methods,  if  ycu 
please,  of  the,  very  dictators  whom  we  are 
today  condemi  ling  and  opposing.  "  If  and 
when  we  do  thit,  the  grave  question  at  once 
arises  as  to  when,  if  ever,  our  democracy  will 
be  restored:  as  to  when,  if  ever,  in  our  time, 
or  In  the  time  of  the  next  genera*  ion,  we 
will  get  back  to  a  constitutional  republican 
form  of  goverr  ment. 

Now.  I  said  at  the  outset  there  Is  no  middle 
road.  By  that  I  mean  you  cannot  put  one 
section  or  one  ;lass  or  one  group  or  one  seg- 
ment of  the  na  lonal  economy  under  the  limi- 
tations and  regulations  of  a  dictatorship,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  pursue  a  free  and  self-de- 
termined course  along  the  traditional  way  of 
a  republican  form  of  government.  Such  an 
arrangement  w  11  not  work.  It  has  been  tried. 
It  has  never  worked. 

A  good  man^  people  who  advocate  a  fur- 
ther centralization  of  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  Wash  ngtcn.  and  a  further  advance 
into  a  military  dictatorship  In  this  country, 
like  to  say  th'y  contemplate  a  purely  tem- 
porary suspenolon  cf  our  constitutional  re- 
publican form;  and  modes,  and  that  when 
the  emergency  is  over  we  will  calmly  resume 
our  constitutional  republican  modes  and 
methods  of  goi'ernment.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that.  In  the  first  World  War,  we  sur- 
rendered a  great  measure  of  our  constitutional 
modes  and  methods;  and  they  remind  us  that 
the  extraordlriBry  war  powers  vested  In  the 
Executive  Dejjartment  were  promptly  re- 
turned to  the  people  at  the  end  of  that  war. 
Times  have  Changed,  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
In  the  Wlilte  Bouse  then,  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son shrank  frdm  possessing  too  much  power. 
Like  Lincoln,  he  wanted  to  return  those 
powers  to  the  Congress  Just  as  quickly  as  he 
could;  and  he  did. 

There  are  certain  outstanding  tacts,  how- 
ever, which  wf,  as  free  men.  wanting  to  re- 
main free  m^n,  wanting  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  GUI'  constitutional  representative 
republican  fortn  of  government,  must  frankly 
recognize. 

One  of  thos«  facts  is  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  piesent  administration,  from  the 
day  it  went  it  to  office  until  this  hour,  has 
steadfastly  foiight  the  return  of  any  of  the 
enormous  cxtifaordinary  powers  delegated  to 
It  by  the  Co|igress  from  time  to  time  on 
occasion  of  alleged  crises  or  emergencies. 

The  second  fact  Is  the  present  administra- 
tion wrot-e  lntX3  Its  1939  revision  of  the  ma- 
bilLzatlon  plaa  the  following  section: 


APrKNDlX  TO  THK  COXGIIKSSIOXAL  IIKCORD 


Aoaci 


M 


"This  plan  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact. 
however,  that  although  winning  the  war  is  cf 
primary  Importance,  post-war  rehabilitation 
Is  a  very  important  secondary  wartime  con- 
sideration During  the  course  of  a  national 
emergency  therefore,  the  War  Resources  Ad- 
ministration will  undoubtedly  give  proper 
weight  to  rehabilitation  factors  in  formula- 
tion of  Its  wartime  policies.  In  fact,  the  War 
Resources  Administrator,  as  the  termination 
of  the  emergency  is  approached,  might  well 
study  the  desirability  of  proposing  the  crta- 
tlon  cf  a  new  and  entirely  separate  agency  to 
deal  with  the  rehabilitation  problem.  In  the 
event  of  the  creation  of  such  an  agency  dur- 
ing the  national  emergency,  contact  with  the 
War  Resources  Administration  might  be  pro- 
vided through  the  Liaison  Division  of  the 
latter  agency. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  considered 
advisable,  upon  the  termination  of  the  emer- 
gency, to  continue  the  War  Resources  Admin- 
istration as  a  p.>ft-war  readjustment  agency. 
Decision  as  to  the  organization  and  compo- 
sition of  such  an  agency  will  depend  upon 
personalities,  "le  degree  cf  rehabilitation  re- 
quired, and  political  and  economic  factors 
which  would  then  obtain.  Decision  must 
therefore  be  deferred  until  controlling  condi- 
tions are  known  or  can  fairly  accurately  be 
forecast.  The  important  consideration  for 
the  purposes  of  this  plan  Is  that  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  the  problem  of  jxist- 
war  readjustment," 

It  is  clear  from  all  these  facts  that  there  Is 
a  disposition  at  "ajst  to  establish  such  con- 
trols, to  acquire  such  powers  for  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  as  will  enable  those  wield- 
ing the  powers  to  perpetuate  themselves  in 
the  control  of  those  powers  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  passage  I  have  just 
quoted  from  the  administration's  1939  re- 
vision of  the  mobilization  plan  that  the  Chief 
Executive,  who  also  Is  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation,  and 
who  also  has  both  the  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal  over  members  of  any  of  the 
war  boards  and  agencies,  would  also  have 
the  power  of  decision,  in  event  of  war.  as  to 
when  the  period  of  readjustment,  following 
a  war  emergency,  would  be  ended 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  to  ycu  for  the  next 
hour  statements  of  prominent  New  Deal 
fcunders  and  spokesmen  which  show  clearly 
there  is  a  decided  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  who  are  now  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  abandon  our  present  economic  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  to  wipe  out  our 
constituticnal  modes  and  methods. 

Let  me  quote  Just  one  passage  from  the 
pen  of  a  noted  New  Dealer,  who  has  not  only 
been  one  of  the  Chief  Executives  close  ad- 
visers through  all  these  years,  and  who  Is 
now  a  part  of  the  executive  department,  but 
also  whose  definitions  of  New  Deal  objectives 
have  never  been  refuted  or  denied  by  any 
responsible  Individual  in  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, I  want  to  quote  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr    Rexford  Guy  Tugwell. 

In  one  of  hie  bocks  The  Principle  of  Plan- 
ning and  the  Institution  of  Laissez  Faire. 
1931.  page  92.  Dr  Tugwell  says: 

"It  is.  in  other  words,  a  logical  impossibil- 
ity to  have  a  planned  economy,  and  to  have 
business  operating  lis  industries.  Just  as  it  is 
also  impossible  to  have  one  within  our  pres- 
ent constitutional  and  statutory  structure. 
Modifications  in  both— business  and  the  con- 
stitutional governmental  system — so  serious 
as  to  mean  destruction  and  rebeginnmg  is 
required.  It  is  strange,  in  a  way.  that  we 
should  have  ccme  so  long  a  Journey  to  the 
very  threshold  cf  this  new  economic  order 
with  so  little  change  as  is  yet  visible  either 
in  our  institutions  or  our  intentions.  The 
reason  must  be  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  Instances,  only  the  la^t  steps  become 
conscious.  •  •  •  Consequently  we  begin 
with  small,  unnoticed  changes  and  end  by 


net  beli^.g  able  to  resist  vast  and  spectacular    l 
ones — at  which  time  our  systems  of  theory    ' 
tumble  unwept  into  the  grave  along  with  the 
outworn  technique  they  accompanied  " 

Quotations  such  as  this  from  numerous 
spokesmen  of  the  New  I>eal  could  be  multi- 
plied here  by  dozens.  This  Is  the  reason  so 
many  people  In  this  country  fear  that  the 
extraordinary  powers  granted  the  executive 
department  by  the  Congress  under  tlie  guise 
of  some  crisis  or  emergency,  and  latterly  of 
the  national  defense  and  the  Lend-Lease  Act, 
are  being  used,  or  may  be  us^d,  for  purpo.«;cs 
not  in  accord  with  the  intention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  preserve  and  to  i>erpetuate  our 
constitutional.  representative.  republican 
form  of  government  and  our  free-enterprise 
economy. 

Now.  let  me  Impress  upon  you  that  no  critic, 
no  opponent  of  the  New  Deal,  set  up  these 
objectives  and  then  attributed  them  to  the 
admmutration.  These  dangerous  objectives 
are  the  ones  set  up  by  those  who  founded  and 
formed  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, who  were  a  part  of  the  New  Deal 
administration,  and  who  today  are  a  part  of 
the  New  Deal  administration 

Now.  let  me  ask  you  one  question  before  I 
go  on  to  another  phase  of  the  problem  we 
are  discussing.  That  question  is.  What  del- 
egation of  power,  what  single  authority  which 
has  been  granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  Chief 
Executive  has  he  returned  to  the  Congress  or 
has  he  even  indicated  he  wants  to  return  to 
the  Congress?  Let  me  Just  remind  ycu  that 
In  every  single  Utstance  when  there  has  been 
an  attempt,  at  the  ending  of  an  emergency 
or  a  crisis,  so-called,  for  the  Congress  to  take 
back  or  to  terminate  any  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  granted  the  Executive  as  an  emer- 
gency power,  that  effort  has  been  fought  by 
the  administration  with  every  weapon  it  pos- 
sessed, and  it  has  successfully  opposed  every 
effort  to  take  back  a  single  one  of  those 
powers.  U  we  are  to  Judge  the  future  by  the 
past,  it  would  seem  the  answer  Is  obvious. 

Now  let  me  proceed  to  a  brief  discu.«sion  of 
other  phases  of  this  problem. 

Before  the  fighting  broke  out  in  the  present 
World  War.  we  were  confronted  with  domestic 
problems  of  such  gravity  we  were  discussing 
the  pissibility  of  whether  or  not  they  could  l>e 
solved  before  disaster  overtook  the  Nation. 

There  wa?  the  problem  of  faulty  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  That  has  not 
been  solved  It  has  been  aggravated  instead. 
There  was  the  problem  of  labcr  unrest. 
That  has  not  been  solved  It  has  been  ag- 
gravated Instead. 

There  was  the  problem  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress That  has  not  been  solved.  It  has  t>een 
aggravated,  although  the  present  temporary, 
superficial,  and  false  prosperity,  resulting 
from  war  activities,  has,  for  the  moment, 
blinded  many  people  to  the  terrible  problems 
which  will  confront  the  American  farmers 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  defense  effort. 
There  was  the  problem  of  a  growing  na- 
tional debt  That  has  not  been  solved.  It 
has  been  aggravated — vastly  aggravated. 

There  was  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
That  has  not  been  solved.  It  has  been  aggra- 
vated, and  the  future  portends  even  worse 
than  the  present  situation. 

There  was  the  problem  cf  recurring  deficits. 
That  has  not  been  solved.  It  has  been 
aggravated. 

There  was  the  problem  of  waste,  inefficiency, 
and  extravagance  In  bureaucratic  spending. 
That  has  not  been  solved.  It  has  been  greatly 
aggravated 

There  was  the  problem  of  burdensome  taxa- 
tion. That  has  not  been  solved.  It  has  been 
Incomprehensibly  aggravated. 

There  was  the  problem  cf  foreign  relations. 
That  has  not  been  sclved.  It  has  been  tre- 
mendously aggravated. 

There  was  the  problem  of  shrinking  for- 
eign markets.  That  has  not  been  solved.  It 
has  been  aggravated. 


There  was  the  problem  of  governmental  re- 
lief That  has  not  been  solved.  It  ha.-  been 
ag^^ravated  [ 

There  was  the  problem  of  li  gtcwinc  politi- 
cal bureaucracy  In  the  Government.  That  has 
not  been  solved.  It  has  beon  tremendou.-ly 
aggravated. 

Not    one    single    fundamental    dangerous 
problem  which  menaced  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation  before  the  wars  came  on  was  sclved  In 
8  years  of  the  present  administration.     Every 
single  one  of  these  grave  and  dangerous  prob- 
lems has  been  macie  worse     They  have  been, 
made  worse  not  only  by  rea.«on  of  being  aggra- 
vated, enlarged,  increased,  but  even  more  so 
by  the  fact   they  have  been  pushed   into  the 
background  and  obscured  by  the  more  excit- 
ing events  of  the  war  and  the  feverish  effort 
of  our  national  preparednes   .    There  they  are 
In  all  their  hideous  aspects,  back  there  in  the 
darkness  of  obscurity,  waiting  until  the  wars 
are  ended,  or  temporarily  cease:  waiting  until 
otir  nat'onal  defense  has  been  built;  waiting 
until  we  have  millions  of  rtien  and  women, 
discharged     from     the     def«nse     industries, 
tramping  the  highways  and  the  byways  de- 
manding work  and  wages:  waiting  until  mil- 
lions   of    soldier    boys,    discharged    from    the 
Army  and  the  Navy    are  walking  the  high- 
ways and  byways  demaiiding  work  and  wages; 
waiting  until  other  nations  of  the  world  are 
utterly  exhausted  by  the  wars;  waiting  until 
the  conflicts  have  devastated  the  productive 
means  and  capacities  of   the  other  nations; 
waiting  until   peoples  in  all  of  the   war-ex- 
hausted nations  on  both  sides  are  crying  to  us 
for  food,  clothing,  the  rehabilitation  of  their 
industries  aiid  their  agriculture — ciying  to  us 
to  put  them,  everywhere  in  the  world,  on  a 
United  States  work  projects  administration, 
unlimited      In  the  face  of   those  conditions. 
these    ghastly,    hidden,    untolved    problems 
which  I   have  enumerated  will   be   marching 
out   with  all  of  their  horrible  threats  to  our 
republican  form  of  povernment;  to  our  Amer- 
ican political,  social,  and  economic  systems. 

There  was  another  problem,  very  gr.ve 
and  dangerous,  which  was  threatening  tlie 
welfare  of  this  Nation  when  the  wars  came 
on.  I  have  reserved  It  for  special  mentuai. 
It  was  the  problem  of  the  spread  of  alien 
communistic  doctrine  In  this  country.  That 
proble.n  has  not  been  solved.  It  has  been 
Inconceivably  aggravated. 

This  is  a  dark  picture  I  have  painted  for 
you.  It  is  a  sick  nation  I  Have  descnbtd  to 
you.  our  Ills  seem  to  be  many.  I  want  to 
make  this  point,  and  I  want  to  give  it  em- 
phasis, there  Is  no  sense,  no  purpose,  and  no 
logic  in  trying  to  close  our  eyes  and  pretend 
those  problems  are  not  there,  waiting  to  con- 
front us.  Just  as  soon  as  the  excitements  and 
the  activities  of  war  have  ceased.  It  would 
be  a  foolish  physician  who  would  try  to  heal 
a  patient  by  shutting  his  eyes  tc  the  patient  a 
ills  and  pretending  they  did  not  exist.  It 
would  be  a  foolish  family  which  would  shrink 
from  facing  a  complication  of  diseases  fh  one 
of  its  members  Just  because  those  complica- 
tions presented  a  fearsome  aspect. 

Now,  .let  me  say  right  at  this  point,  and  I 
want  to  say  it  Just  as  emphatically  as  I  ei. n, 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  New  Dealer.'-  wno 
believes  the  American  constitutional  repie- 
sentative  republican  form  of  government  nas 
failed.    It  has  not. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  Who  believes  the 
American  way  of  free  enterprise  in  a  comi>e'i- 
tive  economy  h&t,  failed.    It  has  not. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  our 
American  way  of  life  and  ol  culture  is  futile 
and  has  failed      It  has  not 

I  am  not  one  of  iho»-e  "who  believes  the 
American  people  have  gone  30  soft,  have  so  far 
lost  the  spirit  cf  their  couregeous  pioneering 
forefathers,  as  to  permit  any  dictator  In  this 
country  to  put  his  heel  upon  the  Bill  of 
Rights.     They  have  not. 

I  am  not  one  cf  those  who  believes  the 
American  people  have  lost  their  capacity  lor 
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Iri' eUitffi.t    a:.:!    •*;-»■    'f;f-i:' '.  tr:.:v.e: 
liave   not. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  wiv  b'l.cvt  -  Auurl- 
cari  industry  or  American  l.ibcr  w.::  b'^'ray 
thi.-   cuiuitry.     They   will  not 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  this 
ai:.iy  of  dangerous  problems  I  hive  portrayed 
here  to  you  today  cannot  hv  .-(Iveci  Tht  y 
en:-,  be  B-.!t  I  am  frank  to  say  to  ycu  we 
h.u!  bf'rr  cet  ab<'jut  the  bu>iness  of  s.  .vii.g 
thfm  :l  we  mean  to  do  the  Job 

The  first  essential  to  the  solution  rf  rhesie 
problem?  ;-  a  u:..nerl  w;i;  o.r.  'hr  part  -f  'he 
pe<jple  cf  •;-..-'  ccui'.trv  to  solve  them  ;nt;-lli- 
Rentiv  f.iir'.v.  equitably  to  everyb'  dy  con- 
Cirrt.  t! 

A:,  ttii-r  es.-ential  to  rnir  ^uC''t'.-.-,:u'.  >  lu- 
tiuii  ;{  these  problr-nis  is  tha'  we  bt-gm 
forthwrr.  :■'>  practice  what  we  all  prcai  !■. — 
nami'ly.  thiit  p'. erv  -ection  and  every  cla-=  \n 
this  roiii;trv  >  :nvij'.ved  tn  the'e  problenis 
B!i(!  t!ie  d,(i:k;er~  tl.ev  pre*i  r.t;  that  every  -ec- 
tii  :.  .ii.d  t  '.try  cKc-.-  \:i  -his  c.'Ui.rry  !r.u-t  not 
(iiiiv  (1/  \hr.T  tu.]  -i.are  of  the  wcrk  n:  solv- 
liik'  tht'M-  jir'-bl' !-:.-  h\]'  m:i**  firetro  the 
teinptatmr.  t,.  ;  lic  ari vai.taije  f  tL;^  Nit'.or.'s 
pe:.:    t<i   serve   seltT--h    l.-.tertsrs 

A-:(nher  e-<'>:'.tia!  ;-  tlia'  we  'hall  be  alert 
to  tile  dahiit  r  uiiirh  is  ever  present  aiid 
wb.u-;-,  ron'tan'h  i.-  itrown.t:  t,'rra*er,  (,f  cur 
yieldini^  t.)  trmptation  to  ad'  pt  the  more 
rtirei't  methods  at  a  dicati  iship  iii  this  coun- 
try and  to  abandon  the  skiwcr  but  sounder 
and  more  durable  and  dependable  methods 
of    denu  crarv    m    si  Iviiii;    these    pri  bleni- 

We  in  tl;i~  Natii  r.  niv  tel.ow  ci'i/cr.^  are 
l!i  ilie  -itnation  of  a  larijc  cempany  of  pet.i- 
p!e  ■  n  a  ureat  ship  at  sea  So  Icng  as  the 
sur.  IS  -hir..n.^'  and  the  sea  is  -niooth  and  the 
skie-  are  a/iire  and  the  food  is  plentiful,  all 
Is  w» ;;  Pr  speritv.  C(  n'entme!-.'  a  -e;-.s.'  <f 
we!:->?e;i—  envelop  all  rn  board  On  t!ie 
briOye  til-  captain  and  the  other  officers  with 
their  ijcld  braid  and  authority  are  ccnfiden.t 
and  complacent  S  nie  pa.-sentrers  are  m 
the  !;r~' -c' i-.s  -.o  r.  a!ii;ti  luxurious  furnish- 
li.L's  O'h  ;~  are  m  'l.e  ■■'•'■ond-cla^s  cabins, 
not  'o  iuxuri.  us  Still  others  are  in  thnd- 
class.  n(-t  luxini'U'^  but  ccmfcrtable  Grur.v 
men,  smudged  wiMi  oil.  are  m  the  s'ckfliclns 
amid  thi    machmerv 

But  v\  !;en  .»  sti  y;i.  ri  nies  up  and  cir-s  cur- 
ren's  and  moontmi;  u.i\es  beinn  to  pitch  and 
toss  'he  preat  ship,  th.e  [jassenpers  become 
runcerr.ed  VVb.en  the  captain  discovers  the 
rompa.ss  has  been  wronc.  or  he  has  been  blown 
o!r  his  c  ur^e  conditior.s  clianLte  for  all  on 
^caid  When  ;'  is  found  flie  creat  sliip  in- 
stead if  bfi'-j  .  u'  ;n  the  deep  waters  where 
she  ma\  tarea-*  ilie  v  .ives  and  brave  the  winds 
In  soc'v  1-  m  tli'^  -li.oi'  \vs  ar.d  dead!;/  peril, 
what   happen-  ' 

Th  le  it.i^  -  t  1  be  any  di-'inction  be'uesn 
the  first -c;..ss  p,i~--'n_'ers  and  seccind-cla.sa 
passeniters  and  t  lin d-v  lass  passen^'ers  and  the 
griniv  er'wrren  m  •lie  -tokehclds.  They  are 
all  ju-t  hiini.ms  t  i:e'her  flchtm.e  f-.r  hf'^ 
Milady  is  eiad  to  h.o.e  the  calloused  h.md  i.^f 
a  stoker  hold  her  aitair.st  the  waves  which 
sweep  the  deck  The  man  of  wealth  from  a 
luxurious  suite  hesitates  not  an  mstatU  as  he 
risks  his  life  to  reach  out  and  rescue  the  child 
Of  a  steeratte  mother  Economic  differences, 
Booial  d.stmctions  are  eone  as  that  mass  of 
men  and  women  and  ch.ildren  f\i;ht  together 
againsr  the  tern  rs  of  the  wind  and  the  waves. 
Mv  :ellow  cit.^en.s.  we  m  the  United  States 
of  America  are  all  en  cur  ship  together  We 
In  this  country  will  svirvive  or  we  will  perish 
together  We  in  this  great,  broad  land  of 
curs  from  millionaire  to  ditchdiager,  from 
fine  lady  t^^  tlu  hiin.-.bltst  scrubwoman  will 
hold  onto  our  liberties  or  lose  cur  liberties 
together  We  m.  tins  coun.try  front  these 
*ho  ba*k  in  the  ^un^h.ine  on  their  luxurious 
•states,  to  lhs'&<j  who  sweai  in  the  sun>huie 


at  their  ardu.u-  labors,  will  have  to  fight  to- 
gether, will  have  to  work  together,  will  have 
to  struggle  together  to  retain  cur  rights,  and 
cur  privileges,  and  cur  free  government,  and 
cur  free  economy,  cr  we  will  lose  them  all  to- 
gether, and  together  we  will  know  the  bitter- 
ness cf  servitude  under  a  dictator. 

N.w,  my  fellow  Republ.cans.  it  would  be 
net  only  impcs.=:ble,  but  presumptuous,  for 
me  to  undertake  here  today  to  outline  to 
you — even  if  I  had  the  time — any  solution 
for  the  problems  I  have  described.  We  can- 
not know  the  solutions  to  each  cf  these  prcbf 
lems  until  we  know  how  gravely  they  are 
being  aggravated  by  events  which  are  tran- 
spiring daily  We  cannot  know  what  condi- 
tion.,;- will  be.  tomorrow,  or  next  month,  or 
next  year  under  which  we  shall  have  to  at- 
tempt the  Fcluticn  of  these  problems.  But 
we  can  watch  them,  and  study  them  as  we 
ito  along  Republican  study  committees  are 
(.[•  ;ng  that   new 

One  of  the  cryliig  abu-'es  has  been  lack  of 
frankness  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
with  the  people  One  of  the  crying  needs  of 
the  N.it:-  11  !-  Candor  about  which  we  have 
b.-Mrd  so  much  and  seen  so  little. 

Tiie  administration  not  only  told  you  that 
you  could  have  guns  and  butter,  which  was 
not  true,  bvit  it  is  now  prepared  to  give  you 
a  fals^  kind  of  bu">  r  Ooomarganne  Eome 
call  It  "Oie  Mag  '  the  children  used  to  call 
It  m  my  day  But  like  their  defense  figures. 
like  their  economic  theories,  they  have  doped 
it  up  with  acid  of  falsehood  not  only  to 
make  it  lock  like  butter  but  to  taste  like 
butter  B  It.  my  fri'Mids,  like  so  many  ot^er 
New  De<l  claims,  it  is  not  butter.  It  does 
not  come  from  a  C':;ntented  cow  grazing 
amoiii;  the  daisie-  and  dandelions  in  the  fields 
of  this  great  Sta'e  of  Indiana.  It  is  not 
butter  even  wlien  <  :T  red  by  such  Hlamorous 
-alfsmen  as  former  Gov  Paul  V.  McNutt  and 
Secretary  Claude  L.  Wickard. 

We  do  know  the  first  essentials  are  those  I 
have  just  defined  for  ycu.  We  do  know  there 
Is  no  logic  in  giving  up  our  constitutional 
republican  form  of  government  at  home  in 
order  to  try  to  establish  it  in  some  other 
lands  aoro;ss  the  s«  as 

W.  do  knew  that,  to  get  the  unity,  to  get 
th'  wiHiii:  spontaneous,  trave.  and  ePective 
« tToi  t  we  must  have  to  preserve  this  great 
majestic  ship  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  work  her  out  of  the  shoals  and  ha^k  into 
safe  waters,  our  people  of  all  classes  and  all 
sections  must  work  together,  not  under 
coercion  but  under  a  common  patriotic  im- 
pulsion 

I  have  said  before.  I  want  to  say  again, 
submission  is  not  unity.  Coercion  is  not 
pei.-uasicn  Abuse  is  not  argument  or  reason. 
Intclerance  is  not  patriotism  Deception  is 
not  acc;  nipli.^hment 

If  we  fail  to  solve  (  ur  problems  as  fi'ee  men 
ai  u  w  men.  i"  unl  not  be  constitutional 
repie-en'.iii'.p  republican  government  v.hich 
li.t-  lailed  u~  r  will  be  that  we  have  failed 
ci  1  .-titutR  nal  rcprest  ntat;-.e  repubiican  gov- 
eri'ment. 

On.  my  friends,  if  only  I  had  the  eloquence. 
if  tni',-  tJday  I  had  the  power  if  only  .n  this 
hour  I  had  tn.e  persuasi  ti  to  induce  cur 
pe  pit.  ot  e.ery  sect. en  and  every  class,  of 
e\ei>  race  and  every  creed  to  see  ih  it  these 
d.mutrs  are  our  common  dangers;  thiit  cur 
salv.oior.  n-.ust  be  a  ccmmcn  salvation;  that 
we  must  bury  our  sectional  Jealousies,  and 
our  cl.iss  ciifferences.  and  cur  group  siud  indi- 
vidual greeds  and  selfishness,  wherev.r  they 
m.o.  bt  and  work  as  jjj»e  united  people  to 
resotu  our  comm  n  and  beloved  coun'ty  from 
Us  pi  rii  an.d  to  rescue  oursi'lvcs  from  r.  com- 
mon d.nger  which  inevitably  will  engulf  us 
all.  1.  we  do  not  meet  this  si'u.i'i-r.  ..-  free 
men  ana  women  oUiiht  to  meet  it 


That  Is  all  I  |iave  for  you.  Those  are  the 
only  steps  whlrh  are  clear  at  this  hour. 
Those  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the. solu- 
tions. But  you  can  see,  I  can  see,  <^ur'  1>  the 
people  of  this  Nation  can  see.  that  these 
essentials  I  havt  defined  for  you  are  thJ  In- 
dispensible  pre  equlsites  in  any  eflort  to 
solve  cur  prob  ems,  to  bring  this  Nation 
through  the  st  jrms  and  the  dangers  back 
into  the  sunshjne  and  the  blessed  qviet  of 
peace  and  prosperity  once  more. 

God  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  leaderslilp 
to  work  togethar  to  that  end. 


Cuba  Ready  to  .Aid  it  United  States  Enters 
War 


EXTENSnON  OF  REMARKS 


HON  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

l,T     KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 


Monday.  December  1.  1941 

ARTICLE    FftOM    THE    LOS   ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


Mr.  MAY.  ;Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  fol  owing  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  E.xam  ner: 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner] 
CuB.^  Ready  To  Aid  If  United  States  Enters 
W.AR— President   B.atist.*.    in    Speech.   Pre- 
dicts   Action    by    America    Next    Spring; 
Workers  Chelr 

Habana.  November  23.— President  Fulgencio 
Batista,  of  Cubs,  pcf dieted  in  a  speech  today 
that  the  United  States  would  be  in  the  war  by 
next  spring  and  added  that  "when  the  United 
States  declares  war,  Cuba  will  be  the  first 
nation  to  enter  the  war  on  her  side." 

Batista  was  a  Idre.'^sing  an  estimated  70.000 
workers  gathered  in  the  great  plaza  before 
the  presidential  palace  to  demonstrate  their 
approval  of  hi  5  recent  decrees  Increasing 
wages  throughojt  the  republic.  • 

BAJ  EHANDED    battle 

Batista  said  that  It  is  recognized  that 
America  was  unprepared  for  war.  "but  the 
oppressors  know  that  if  America  lacked  arms 
they  are  read;  to  fight  barehanded  lor 
liberty." 

"America."  he  said,  "is  aiding  England  and 
Russia  whereve;  possible.  America  has  not 
sent  men  to  Ei  rope,  but  America  will  send 
men  if  the  liberty  of  Europe  depends  on  the 
men  of  Americi . 

"To  be  indiflsrent  in  these  times  would 
mean  that  we  ae  rjot  men.  Cuba  is  a  small 
country  without  resources,  but  the  little  we 
have  we  cheerfully  place  on  the  altar  of  the 
liberty  of  men    vho  are  dying  for  liberty. 

"Cuba  awaits  :he  orders  cf  the  leading  na- 
tion in  Anierica--the  United  States." 

Lazaro  Pena,  head  of  the  Cuban  Con- 
federation of  Workers,  which  sponsored  the 
meeting,  had  said  previously  that  "true 
Spaniards  will  g|ve  their  lives  for  democracy." 

Mention  of  |iussia  drew  prolonged  ap- 
plause from  th^  workers,  among  whom  are 
many  Communists.  Pena  is  a  Communist 
P.\rty  representitive  m  the  Chamber  ol 
Deputies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  VANCE  PLAUCH£ 

or  :r.'-:^:\sK 
IN  THt  MOLs-fc:  OF  RKl'KL.-tM  A  IIVES 


M   ndiiv.  Dttombtr  1.  1941 


EOITORJAL     FKOM     THE    CROWLEY     ^LA  ) 

D.\1LY   SIGNAL 


Ml.   PLAUCHK.    Ml     ?i>ak'r,   und.  r 

leave  to  extend  my  irniaik.-  :n  :h«    Rec- 
ord I  include  tht   i(ii,f  -A.ru:  (t:;u^!ial  from 
the  Crowley     Lit.'   Dai,y  :S,^nal: 
[From    the    Crowley    (La  )    Dally    Signal    of 
November  27,  1941] 

8KNTUfE.NT    IS    BEING   CREATED   NOW 

"nte  CSrowley  Rotary  Club  has  Joined  hands 
With  the  Baton  Rouge  Rotary  Club,  the  El 
Paso  Rotary  Club,  and  thousands  of  other 
Rotary  clubs  and  civic  organizations  in  urg- 
ing President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  take 
whatever  sK'p.-  a:.d  action  are  necessary  to 
halt   strikes  in  defense  programs. 

The  Rotf.ry  club,  in  its  expression  to  the 
President,  takes  the  attitude  of  granting  to 
unions  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  but 
it  also  grants  to  all  men.  whether  they  are 
members  of  unions  of  not,  the  right  to  work. 
And  that,  of  course,  is  the  great  un-Amer- 
ican angle  of  the  union  and  Its  demands.  It 
not  only  demands  to  be  recognized  as  a  union, 
to  be  permitted  to  do  collective  bargaining, 
but  it  also  demands  the  right  to  prevent  all 
not  members  of  the  union  from  working  the 
same  place  these  union  members  work. 

That  Ls  the  thing  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  blamed.  An  employer  cannot 
fire  a  union  man  lu  a  union  shop  or  in  a 
plant  where  only  union  men  are  employed. 
He  can't  fire  him  except  for  general  incom- 
petency and  that  Is  something  diflflcult  to 
establish . 

We  recently  saw  a  splendid  example  of  this 
continual  demanding  on  the  part  of  the 
unions.  They  are  always  wanting  something 
and  theydemand  it  under  threat  of  walking 
out  if  it  isn't  granted  We  saw  a  committee 
from  a  composing  room  on  a  newspaper  office 
which  Is  all  union,  make  iheir  demands.  We 
had  studied  those  demands  in  the  light  of 
the  present  situation  and  the  attitude  they 
displayed.  And  had  we  been  that  employer 
that  shop  would  have  been  an  cpen  one  with 
the  right  ae  owner  and  publisher  of  that 
paper  to  hire  and  fire  those  we  pleased  and 
to  pay  a  fair  wage.  And  those  who  did  not 
like  the  wage  or  the  hours  or  the  conditicnB — 
they  could  seek  work  elsewhere. 

In  this  case  thi?  union  had  been  receiving 
10  cents  an  h  ur  r^iore  than  any  other  shop 
in  the  State  1.  r  .<  yrar^  They  were  working 
6*3  hours  a  day  '^  '.inyt-  a  week,  but  they  want 
to  ch.\nge  t.  5  '..  v^  (  :  8  hours  each.  And 
they  are  dem;»:.d.:.g  2  weeks'  vacation!  with 
pay 

Their  demand  for  an  increase  in  pay  i.^ 
unfair  because  they  are  receiving  13  cents 
more  than  the  same  workers  in  a  city  where 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  greatly  be- 
cause of  an  army  camp  nearbv  and  they  have 
been  receivmc  it  lor  3  v( ..:  -  Dff^pite  the  fact 
they  were  going  to  get  52  days  vacation  dur- 
inc  the  yea;  wcrkinif  hiIn  S  da;,s  of  8  hours. 
Ihey  wanted  2  full  wf+k-  bf^ide?  thi.*  witii 
p  V  Thrv  .i-.f  r(ve!\!i.v'  ■  »  this  oxtm  day 
p- :  -.n^  or  «i:i  ^1  d  ■»  ; '.>iit;onal  d!«ys  when 
ihc\      I  i  i.d  if  Ihey  ttxrK. 


But  they  wcr.^  er.titlec:  tc  this,  they  con- 
tend They  wpre  ciemar.diiig  it  They  weten't 
Willing  to  agree  or  settle  on  a  fair  ba.'^■.^;  They 
were  organized,  hey  had  a  closed  s-hcp.  liuy 
were  willing  to  walk  out. 

But  that  Is  what  can  be  expected  from 
unions.  They  are  forever  wanting  more  and 
more,  whether  their  employer  is  able  to  pay 
it  and  regardless  of  what  the  employer  has 
done  for  them.    Thif  is  the  history  of  unions. 

And  you.  if  you  were  a  printer  or  a  Ilno- 
tyF>e  oi>erator.  perhaps  even  better  than  the 
tyest  man  they  had.  would  be  denied  the  right 
to  work  in  that  shop  because  you  weren't  a 
union  man.  America,  we  were  told,  was  cre- 
ated to  give  freedom.  It  was  to  give  every 
man  the  same  rights  and  to  make  them  equal. 
This  closed-shop  business  should  be  settled 
for  once  and  forever.  America  has  no  room 
for  this  un-American  practice  or  idea. 

Yes;  labor  has  the  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. But  American  laborers  have  the 
right  to  work  in  union  or  nonunion  or  open 
plants  or  shops,  and  unions  cannot  expect  to 
be  granted  much  until  they  follow  American 
principles  and  ideals. 

And  it  apparently  is  rapidly  reaching  the 
point  wit  ■•  A::-  :  .c:\  is  about  convinced  that 
unions,  jur.g::.^  :;um  their  present  attitude 
and  actions,  are  un-American  in  many  ways. 


Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.\RK3 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DEl-F.ATt  FR.   M    Al  A.SKA 

IN  THE  IK'VtE  Or    HL!  HL.-EN  I  A  1 1 VES 


Monday.  Lhcc ruber  1,  lyU 


Ml  DIMOND  Mr.  Speaker,  it  1.'=  mv 
sad  privilege  to  }v\n  many  other  Mem- 
ker.";  of  the  Hou.-.t  in  paying  tribu'e  to 
one  who  was  lately  of  the  first  ra:  k 
among  us.  the  Honorable  Edwafd  T  T.ay- 
LOR,  of  Colorado, 

Before  coming  lo  Washington  as  Dele- 
gate in  the  House  of  Representative.^; 
from  the  Terntoi-y  of  Alaska,  I  knew  a 
great  deal  about  Mr  Taylor  He  visited 
Alaska  some  years  ago.  and  while  I  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  meetinp  him 
on  that  occasion,  I  h'  ard  much  of  him 
and  of  his  interest  in  the  Territory  and 
of  his  sympathetic  outlook  on  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  residents  of  that 
pioneer  country. 

Almost  frnn:  the  fir.'-i  day  that  I  ap- 
peared In  tht  House  nt  R'"pre'>>nt  i'lvt-^. 
Mr.  Taylof  w.i>:  :ny  'v^'arni  and  fi:T.: 
friend  H.ph  as  he  was  in  the  councils 
cf  the  Giivei  nment.  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  see  me  and  to  listen  with  appreciative 
understanding  to  what  I  had  to  say  con- 
cerning Alaska  His  really  encyclopedic 
knowkdpe  of  tlie  processes  of  legislation 
and  of  civil  ptivernment  as  a  ■whole  were 
available  to  me  for  the  a.sking.  His  back- 
ground of  frontier  conditions  in  the  old 
West  gave  him  a  sympathetx  ouilook  on 
the  problem^  which  confront  us  in 
Alaska.  He  'v^.i.v  u  iv.\  no',  only  a  good 
friend  but  .»  W;.^-  CMuns, m,  in  his  pri- 
vate and  publ.i'  e.*iH::uttrs  he  always 
serve*.!  us  a  iiikkI*!  .uiri  av  m  inspiration. 
Looking  tja.k  uf  :i  tu:   ulaliuns  now.  I 


feel  some  degree  of  pride  in  the  fact  that 

I  >o  enjoyed  his  fnendslun  and  t  f  I'.i^ 
well-nigh  limitless  btntfu-encc  cf  i.eau 
and  of  intellect. 

As  a  man  draws  nearer  to  thi  si  t':!ig 
sun.  more  or  more  does  he  appreciate 
that  simple  elemental  powiM-  of  the  world 
which  is  called  kindness  In  huttiati  le- 
lations  there  is  nothing  which  adt  qu.itrly 
takes  it«  place  Not  all  tlie  ctiiiU-  nor 
all  the  talent  m  thi  iiiiiver>e  -urpass  it 
as  a  civilizing  puwti.  uu:  Irund  lii  ni 
Colorado  was  kind  iii  tlie  iiuest  and  b;  st 
sense  of  that  word  H*  wn<  k-.r-.d  w.th- 
out  being  weak.  Hi*:  kuuirii -•-  \x.i-  com- 
bined with  ouistand.ng  strength.  <  1  thai- 
acter  and  of  courage,  and  >•  '.  tlu  ihiiig 
about  him  that  I  will  uitv  ihbti  ^s  iong 
as  nii'  own  lift  last.-,  and  for  w!'.:c!i  I  will 
always  love  his  meiiidiy  be.-',  i.-  iti'  tact 
that  he  p>ossessed  iii  :t.-  luglu.-t  and  full- 
est form  that  great  \t:t'a''  of  k.ndiu.->s. 
He  understood  the  philosophy  vi  kind- 
ness and  practiced  it  Tlutt  is  !i:s  best 
epitaph. 

The  Eskimos  and  c.lhcr  natives  of 
Ala.ska  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  because  he  was  largdy  responsi- 
ble for  securing  the  appropriation  nrces'- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  Reindeer  Act, 
whereby  all  the  reindeer  cf  Alaska,  winch 
were  formerly  owned  by  otl'»rs  t!;nn 
natives,  have  been  purchased  and  have 
either  been  given  to  the  native?  or  are 
being  held  in  trust  for  th^'tr  use  and 
benefit  so  that  presently  all  the  natives  of 
Alaska  will  have  opportunity  to  secure 
all  the  reindeer  that  thry  need  and  can 
use.  M:  T.AVioF's  acMvity  in  b-'half  of 
the  natives  ol  Alaska  is  indicative  cf  his 
warm  and  deep  and  unselfish  sympathy 
for  those  least  able  to  lielp  thems^  !ves. 
Only  his  great  influence  and  the  trust  and 
honor  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  bri  ught  ab^u'  ap- 
proval by  the  House  of  the  appropriation 
necessary  to  bring  the  Rejnd'  •  r  Act  into 
effect. 

We  of  •■^la.^ka  a:-  lh>  po.  rer-tiiat  our 
friend,  'who  v\a<-  so  nis^Iy  called  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  C'r^lorado  has  left  us. 
To  that  lovely  lady  whn  was  his  lifetime 
companion,  the  spirit  of  her  dear  de- 
parted husband  mipht  justly  and  without 
.self-praise,  if  tlia?  spirit  could  avail  it'-'-'if 
cf  human  voice,  speak  the  w^  rri^  wntt^  n 
by  a  great  poetical  genius: 

•At    the    midnight    in    the    silence    cf    the 
sleep-time, 
"When  you  set  your  f  ancK «   t-er 
Will    they    pass    to    where — by    0»<i?h     fo.  Is 

think,   imprisoned — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  ioved  you,    Alum 
you  Icved   so. 

— Pity  uii? 

Oh  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  y>  t  s^   ni;-t:.ke;il 

What  had  1  on  earth  to  do 
With    the   slothful,    with   the   mawk:.-,h     '.he 

unmanly? 
Like    the    aimless,    helple-s.    hopekis,    did    I 
drivel 

— Being  — who? 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  nutrched 
breast    forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would   brcik. 
Never  dreamed.   lhou^;h   rigj^l   wire   v.    Jst.d, 

wrong  would   triump 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baflled  lo  fight 
better. 

Sleep  to  w...-.t.'* 
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Committee  Refuses  Appropriation  to  En- 
force Use  Tax  on  Automobilet 


REMARKS 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

<iF    1  iKLAHOMA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  S'lUcmbtT  2S.  1941 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Sp<"Hk'T.  on  NinemtKT  12  I  advised  Mem- 
brrs  of  the  Hov.^e  that  I  had  introduced 
a  bill  fnr  thr  purposp  of  rcpeaiin^  section 
3540.  Public  Uiw  250,  chapter  412.  of  the 
Sevcnty-.spvcnth  Congres.^,  known  as  the 
u.sr  tax  on  automobiles  and  urged  that 
the  VVay.s  and  M-ans  Committee  give  my 
bill  early  ( cn.'^ideration.  At  that  time  I 
poinf*-d  out  that  the  imposition  of  an 
extra  $5  Federal  tax  on  each  of  the  32,- 
000  000  automobiles  in  the  country,  re- 
gardless of  the  value  of  such  car  or  the 
number  of  miles  traveled,  was  not  only 
unfair  and  unscientific  but  that  it  would 
be  impo.vsible  to  collect. 

I  now  desire  to  report  to  the  House  tVrat 
members  of  the  EK'ficiency  Subcommittee 
on  Apprnpnations.  after  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  last  deficiency  defense  meas- 
ure to  be  presented  to  the  House  very 
soon,  have  entirely  eliminated  the  item 
requested  by  the  Budget  for  the  purpose 
of  evtn  attemptniR  to  enforce  this  use- 
tax  law.  The  internal  revenue  office 
was  questioned  at  length  with  reference 
to  its  plan  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Commattee  are,  I  am  sure, 
unanimous  in  their  decision  to  withhold 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
enforce  this  law  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue. 

My  purpose  in  arising  at  this  time  is 
to  again  call  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  to  this  impractical  and  ex- 
tremely unpopular  tax  law  and  to  fur- 
ther remind  Members  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  becomes  effective  February  1  un- 
less it  IS  repealed.  Now  th;vt  the  Appro- 
priation? Committee,  after  extensive 
hearings  m  the  matter  and  after  care- 
fully weighing  all  the  evidence  presented. 
ha-s  refused  to  appropriate  any  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  enforce  the 
so-called  use-tax  law,  let  me  again  urge 
that  thf  only  fair,  logical,  and  reasonable 
cour.^e  for  Congress  now  to  pursue  is  to 
immediately  repeal  the  act.  May  I  again 
express  the  sincere  hope  that  this  will  be 
done  without  dtlay. 

Withm  the  pa>t  few  days  I  have  re- 
ceiv'^d  hundreds  of  letters,  telegrams,  and 
resolutions  from  individuals  and  organi- 
zations commending  me  for  my  efforts  to 
repeal  thi<  unsatisfactory  tax  and  point- 
ing out  the  unfair,  illogical,  and  inequi- 
table m.anner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  enforced. 

Under  tr.e  leave  granted  me  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  am 
including  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 


dre.ssed  to  Hon.-  Robert  L.  DoucnTc  n 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  by  Hon.  Tl.omas  P.  Henry. 
president  of  tiie  American  Automobile 
Association. .uiucii  is  w-'ll  worth  reading. 
Tile'  letter  to  Ctiairnian  Docchton  is  as 
follows:     • 

AMFRIrAN  AVTOMOBILE  ASSOCWTION. 

W:7?-:  !*ngrfori,  D   C  .  November  25,  1941. 
H    !.     Ritr^T   L    DorcHTON. 
C 'if? "".'.';': .    li'U'^c    VVa_!;5 

and   Mean^   Comtnittee, 

tlouye  C^ce  Building,        • 

\\'a<hington.  D  C. 
My  DrAR  Mr  CKDioHroN  As  indicated  dur- 
ir.^'  lifarn-.iis  rm  the  rcer.ue  bill  cf  1941.  the 
Ainoric.ui  Automobile  A.ssoclation  lias  with- 
draw!., for  the  time  being.  Its  historical  oppo- 
sitinn  to  the  principle  of  Federal  taxation 
of  the  autonuibile.  This  position  was  reaf- 
firmed at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Aiitomob;';!  .-X-- >ciation  at  White 
S'.Uphur  Springs  W  V.i  through  adoption 
cf  ;t  resolution  which  reads  as  fellows: 

"The  thirty-ninth  ai.nml  meeting  of  the 
American  -Automobile  A  =  -ociation  herewith 
app:c\es  the  action  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee—  t.iken  when  tlie  defense  revenue  bill 
of  1941  W.15  urider  consideration — in  suspend- 
mc  activ-^  public  opposition,  for  the  time- 
be  :.^'    t  •  F- d-ral  automotive  taxes. 

A-  .-"egard-  po?>^ible  future  proposals  for 
new  r:r  increased  Federal  automotive  taxes. 
it  i~  th.e  sense  cf  the  delei^ates  that  the  board 
of  dirertMs  and  or  t.be  executive  committee. 
as  the  ca.se  may  be.  be  instructed  to  study 
caufiiUy  all  ;uch  propo^ais  ar.d  talce  wiiat- 
ever  st^p'i  niay  appear  appropriate  to  prevent 
mo'or-vehicle  owners,  as  a  rla.ss  from  being 
fiir-h.er  ui.f.iirly  or  meqiir. .ib'.y  tr-ated  in  the 
rai-m.:  cf  revenue  t  meet  natuiial-defense 
needs 

'I:  i-  the  .sen>e  cf  the  delegates  that  no 
current  commitments  are  to  be  intended  as 
affecting.  In  any  way.  the  policy  of  the  organ- 
ization to  the  effect  that  Federal  taxation  of 
the  automobile  ha^  n.o  place  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture of  the  Government  in  normal  times  and 
that  all  -uch  taxes  should  be  repealed  at  the 
end  of  tiie  emergency  " 

Tills  pj-ition  was  tak-.-n  because  of  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized m  tordom  that  all  cl.!^~-s  rf  citizens 
mu.-t  be  willing  to  sh  ulder  tx'r.icrdinary 
burdens  dtirinc   the  emergency    period 

H'^wever.  despite  tho  withdr.tw.^l  r:t  <  ppcsl- 
tion  to  the  principle  of  Federal  automotive 
taxatii:;-..  It  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
Am.erica:;  Autonvbile  Association  mctor-club 
dele^'ates  that  the  so-called  use  tax  of  $5  an- 
nu.tlly  per  vehicle  i-  a  thoreaighly  unsound 
and  unfiir  tax  and  should  be  repealed  Imme- 
diately This  position  wa-  stated  in  a  resolu- 
tion, tex'  cf  which  i.s  as  follows: 

"Alth.^ugh  the  .American  Autcmcbiie  As- 
scK::at:.in  has  for  the  time  being  withdrawn 
its  active  public  opposition  to  Federal  excise 
t.ixe-;  on  the  motor  vehicle,  it  is  convinced 
that  the  new  so-called  use  tax  cf  $5  annually 
on  e-.ery  motor  vehicle  registered  in  the 
United  States  is  unsound,  i;_i»-i?:eQtiflc,  in- 
equi'able.  and  thoroughly  u^]'.u'ifiable:  ac- 
C'ird;::j;y,  the  American  Avrfortiobile  Associa- 
ti'in  urs;..*  that  tins  tax  b«>  repealed  forth- 
with ''^'"* 

The  u.~e  tax  is  unsound  becau-e  it  is  in  no 
way  rel.itod  to  the  value  cf  the  vehicle  on 
whi.'li  the  tax  i-  impelled.  A  new  hii;h-priced 
li:n  .  lis;  le  'culd  pay  th.e  same  amount  as  an 
a:-.c;ent  Tutwcrn  vehicle  aim  -t  ready  for  the 
scrap  heap 

Tiie  tax  is  un.-cientifi:  because  the  ma- 
chi:iery  for  collection  will  necessarily  be  so 
cumber.-ome  that  the  expense  of  collection 
Will  he  f.ir  out  of  line  with  the  expense  cf 
coUecticu      of      other     mctr;r-veh:c:e     taxes. 


volutne  of  use. 
would  pay  exact 


Moreuver    enfor  rement    presents    formidaljle 
difficulties 

The  tax  is  ir  equitable  because,  although 

termed  a  "use  t4x."  It  is  in  no  way  related  to 

A  car  driven   1  mile  a  year 

y  the  same  tax  as  one  driven 

20.000  or  more  i  iiles  a  year. 

The  tax  is  unjustifiable  not  only  for  the 
reasons  stated  cbcve  but  also  because  it  will 
be  an  unconscic  nable  nuisance  to  the  owners 
of  the  Nation's  30.000.000  or  more  motor  ve- 
hicles. As  we  understand  present  regulations, 
it  will  even  be  impossible  for  motor-vehicle 
owners  to  pay  tie  tax  by  personal  check,  but 
must  go  to  th  ■  expense  and  or  trouble  of 
obtaining  a  money  order  or  certified  check. 

represented  through  their 
willing  to  shoulder  a  large 
proportion  of  tt  e  cost  of  national-defense  ef- 
forts, but  in  doing  so  they  demand  that  the 
necessary  taxes  be  placed  on  a  sotind  and 
equitable  foun4ation  and  that  they  be  col- 
lected with  a  inlnimum  of  annoyance  and 
red  tape.  1 

Accordirtgly,  an  behalf  of  our  own  member- 
ship of  more  tlan  1,150,000  car  owners  and 
on  behalf  of  thl  Nation's  motorists  generally, 
we  strongly  urgf  that  this  so-called  "use  tax" 
be  repealed  at  tjie  earliest  possible  moment. 
Yours  sincerely, 

I  Thos.  p.  Henbt. 


Strikes  in  Delense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.   HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

J  OF  OKLAHOMA 
SE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 


Monday.  December  1,  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  ENID  (OKLA.)    CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex^nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Enid  »Okla.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

Enid  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
End.  Okla..  November  2S.  1941. 

We.  the  Enip  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
Enid.  Okla  .  ar(  much  interested  in  cur  de- 
fense program  'and  in  making  good  progress 
therein  J 

We  feel  thai  the  strikes  which  have  oc- 
curred have  striously  impeded  the  defense 
program  They  have  been  costly  to  all  con- 
cerned— the  eiiployer.  the  employees,  and 
the  public  as  i  whole.  We  feel  that  in  this 
emergency,  thit  strikes  should  not  occur. 
Particularly  wfiere  they  affect  the  defense 
program.  We  ^lope  the  coal  strike  is  ended. 
However,  the  railroad  strike  is  impending  and 
we  feel  that  it  »»-ould  affect  every  part  of  this 
Nation  If  this  railroad  strike  occurs.  We  urge 
our   great    Preadent.  the  Congress,   and   otir 


officials  to  use 


their  best  efforts  to  effect  a 


settlement  of  all  strikes  and  also  the  railroad 
strike.  If  we  do  not  have  ample  laws  to 
control  strikes,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  pass 
them  and  we  fetl  that  all  strikes  in  this  period 
should  be  settled  by  mediation  or  by  laws, 
and  we  urge  our  officials  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  aflectj  this  result. 

This  resclutifcn  was  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Enid  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  regular  session,  Friday.  November  28,  1941, 


;i?> 
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ArbitraboD  Given  Vague  Meaning 


EXTZNSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  E.  E.  COX 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRKtEN'T.\TT\'lES 


Monday.  D'ji  cmbtr  i.  rj41 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    W.\SHINGTON 
EVENING   ST.\R 


Ml  COX.  M:  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remaiks  in  iho  Recofd.  I  in- 
clude the  following  arucie  by  David 
Lawrence  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Novembti  29,  1941: 

I  From  the  Waihington  Evening  Star  of 
November  29,  1941 1 

ARBrrRATicN      GuTN      Vagve      Meaning — Dr 
Steelman  s    Role    Brings    Up    SfCTERrucE 
Charge 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

When  Is  an  arbitration  not  an  arbitration? 
That  Is  a  question  which  might  ije  psked  of 
Gcvernmen:  officials,  including  Pretident 
Roosevelt,  tnd  of  the  executives  of  some  of 
th    steel  companies. 

It  appears  that  the  strike  in  the  captive 
coal  mines  was  terminated  a  week  ago  on  the 
acceptance  by  John  L.  Lewis  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  of  a  proposal  to  arbitrate,  but 
somebody  happened  to  forget  to  Invite  the 
other  steel  companies  into  the  picture. 

Usually,  when  there  is  an  arbitration  pro- 
posal, each  party  is  asked  in  advance  and  told 
the  terms  or  prtx-cdure  of  the  suggested  arbi- 
tration and  then  given  a  chance  to  accept 
or  reject  the  invitation.  This,  It  turns 
out.  was  not  done.  Mr.  Roosevelt  got  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Lewis  and  with  the  executives 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  but 
the  other  steel  companies  that  own  captive 
mines  read  in  the  newspapers  that  they  were 
supp>osed  to  be  parties  to  the  arbitration 

This  amazing  set  of  circumstances  appears 
not  to  have  been  discovered  until  a  few 
days  ago  when  Dr  John  R.  Steelman  se- 
lected by  the  President  to  act  as  impartial 
arbitrator  with  Mr  Lewis  and  Benjamin  Fair- 
less,  of  Ur.itcd  Stales  Steel,  heard  reports 
about  the  doubtful  scope  of  the  arbitration 
he  was  supposed  to  be  handling  He 
promptly  sent  telegrams  i-o  all  the  steel  com- 
panies involved  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  accept  the  results  of  the  arbitration. 

SOME     RErrCTANT    TO     REPLY 

There  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  smaller  steel  companies  are  reluctant 
to  answer.  They  are  represented  as  believ- 
ing that  Inasmuch  as  the  National  Defense 
Mediation  Board  refused  twice  to  recommend 
a  closed  shop,  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate. 
They  are  reported  to  have  said  that  the  mat- 
ter of  closed  or  open  shop  is  a  basic  principle 
which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  arbitration. 

If  this  view  is  retained  by  the  smaller 
steel  companies,  then  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed an  arbitrator  who  will  merely  decide 
86  between  a  few  steel  companies  and  the 
United  Mine  Workers.  The  assumption  that 
the  larger  companies  In  the  steel  IStisiness 
can  speak  for  the  .^mailer  ones  or  that  there 
Is  conctrted  action  among  them  is  a  fallacy. 
The  activiiies  of  the  JusUce  IXpartment  on 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  might  have  ap- 
prised the  President  that  it  is  dangerous 
f  r  executives  cf  rival  or  competing  com- 
p«ai..6  tVea  to  be  seen  with  each  other,  let 


alone  to  expect  tiicm  to  dtcide  lati  :    policy 
as  an  industry  or  group. 

What  irks  some  of  the  steel  men  is  that 
Mr  Lewis  knew  who  the  third  arbitrator  was 
to  be  before  he  accepted  the  arbitration  pro- 
posal and  that  now  the  smaller  eteel  ci'm- 
panies  are  expected  to  fall  into  line  and  ac- 
cept as  binding  the  decisions  of  an  arbiter 
who  Is  really  a  G  vtri.nient  official. 
svFTrr.ru&r  sffn 

The  assumption  that  Dr.  Steelman  is  a  pri- 
vate citizen  "on  leave  of  absence"  from  the 
Labor  Department  where  his  boss  is  Secre- 
tary Perkins  is  a  little  too  big  for  the  steel 
men  to  swallow  They  say  that  it  is  a  mere 
subterfuge  and  that  if  the  purpose  is  to  en- 
able the  President  to  back  down  and  force 
a  closed  shop  on  the  coal  mines  In  the  steel 
Industn,-,  then  the  administration  will  have 
stultified  itself.  For  it  will  have  told  the 
country  that  the  Government  cannot  and 
will  not  compel  anybody  to  accept  a  closed 
shop  and  yet  here  Is  an  arbiter  who  has  been 
in  the  Government  till  last  week  and  who 
gees  back  again  next  week.  If  he  decides  for 
a  closed  shop,  will  anybody  believe  that  the 
Pre.'=ldent  himself  didn't  force  a  closed  shop 
on  the  steel  men? 

It  is  beginning  to  be  said  that  the  President 
surrendered  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  that  Mr  Roose- 
velt Isn't  going  to  exert  himself  to  get  legls- 
latlon  preventing  defense  strikes,  passing  t^e 
buck  to  Congress  to  do  the  irksome  Job  of 
writing  and  pushing  through  antistrike  legis- 
lation. The  labor  lobbies  knowing  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  wobbling  on  the  issue,  are  get- 
ting busy  with  the  hope  of  toning  dowH.  con- 
siderably if  not  defeating  altogether  ahy  of 
the  proposed  antistrike  bills.  Certainly  the 
Inside  story  of  how;  the  arbitration  proposal 
was  handled  has  n(ft  enhanced  the  adminis- 
tration's prestige  as  a  sincere  advocate  of 
uninterrupted  national -defense  production. 
With  the  Japanese  situation  growing  more 
serious  and  witli  price  control  and  allocations 
of  materials  causing  hardships  and  unem- 
ployment, to  say  nothing  of  the  forced  clos- 
ing of  many  small  businesses,  it  Is  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  revolt  in  Congress  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  scheme  to  sur- 
render to  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  foisted  on  the 
steel  industry.  The  failure  to  deal  with  the 
steel  companies  on  the  same  basis  as  with 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Gov- 
ernment official  when  the  Industry  expected 
someone  outside  the  Government  who  had 
had  no  previous  connection  with  the  coal- 
mining controversy,  are  not  very  eloquent 
testimonials  to  the  ability  of  the  administra- 
tion to  manage  vital  affairs  of  national 
defense  In  these  troublous  times. 
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tflH.lT  IN   urrRATiON 

It  Is  a  unique  experui.ce  to  rcn-i  a  beck 
abcut  the  Federal  Eudj.-ct  t:i..t  iit:iher  rriti- 
ci»s  nor  dtti  ■...;.-  '.ie  C'.i^Mnniuir.  •=  r<  :,cUn|.- 
pol.cles  and  avciOi.  discu^Mon  cl  p:ob.^!i>  cl 
tax.uion  and  deficit  financing,  Tl:if  F(  .:<  ral 
Budget  System  In  Operation  by  E  E  N  y!i  r, 
is  such  a  book.  But  it  is  required  readir.^:  for 
these  who  take  part  in  discus.'^lons  i  :i  <  ur 
fiscal  situation.  The  bo<^k  cieals  ch:efA  aud 
objectively  with  the  pr.-.t-ic:.;  :.  p«:!s  of 
budget  making.  A^  lU'  :nier  HS.'-;5*h:.t  luidget 
officer  of  the  Di-^iiui  i:>m  riinit  i.'  ..;.U  at 
present  technical  assislaiil  to  tlie  Con.mis- 
sioiier  of  Accounts  of  the  Treasury  EKpart- 
ment,  Mr  Naylor  has  flrst-hasid  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.*  about  which  he  write-  A 
brief  account  of  haphazard  methocis  en.plrvrd 
in  dealing  with  revenue  and  txpei.Oiture 
items  prior  to  passage  ol  the  Budg*.  t  ant!  Ac- 
counting Act  in  1921  is  followed  by  discu.s- 
sioa  of  some  cf  the  mere  t€Cl:uilcal  details  of 
budget  making  at  the  present  time. 

A  series  of  charts  published  in  an  appendix 
traces  the  flow  of  transactions  from  the  time 
a  budget  request  is  prepared  until  vrui  hers 
are  paid  and  checks  are  filed  to  the  Geiural 
Accounting  Office  To  be  fUn  the  tech- 
nicjue  of  budget-making  m;-.y  seen,  tc  be  out- 
side the  province  of  anyone  but  experts. 
Nevertheless  the  average  man  i---  ir.^.  h  ';>ettcr 
qu.ilified  to  discuss  question^  .'.  !.:,.^:.c,al 
policy  intelligently  if  he  knows  something 
about  the  intricately  laborious  processes  by 
which  a  government  s  financial  policy  i^  given 
form  and  effect  Tlie  Federal  Budget  Bys- 
teri  In  O{>eration  supplies  much  needt  d  in- 
formation on  matters  about  which  the  ]nibiic 
at  large  has  next  to  no  knowledce 

Mr  Siv  aktT  it  i^  w  iih.  p:  idr  that  I  state 
that  M:  E  E  Njiy.or  author  of  the  text 
referred  to,  i.'-  a  nati\e  of  the  S'-cond 
Missouri  Congressional  DLstr;ct.  I  am 
very  sincere  in  saying  that  I  doubt  if 
th"re  is  any  man  more  capab":e  t'lian  is 
M-  Naylor  In  discussing  th.e  Federal 
Budget  Syst.-in.  In  prepaimg  the  text 
ar.d  in  makme  hi>  information  available, 
M'".  Naylor  ha>  rendered  a  real  public 
service. 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Sl>eakcr.  under 
1-MVr  to  extend  my  remaik..-  in  the  Rec- 
OFD.  I  miiude  the  fcUowmg  t-ditorial  lium 
tlie  Wa.-hingion  Post  of  bunday,  Novem- 
ber 23, 1941: 


Cuba  Ij  Helped,  Not  Harmed,  by 
H.  R.  5988 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 


OF    IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRE.¥EN"T ATIVES 


Mondcv   D>  <  rmb'  r  1    1941 

Ml.  HARRINGTON  Ml.  Speaker,  the 
pielerenlial  anc:  pio.^peiou.-  position 
that  Cuba  new  erji^!-  in  th.-  Arr:erican 
market  will  not  t>  c 'wanted  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  ^UKi-.r  bii!  row  before 
C  ngress,  H  R  5'.'f<8  Tlti.s  conc'.Uiion  is 
St  lid.  nctwuh^tanoing  the  l.-ict  that  the 
bill  would  .Mipiitiv  dedea.'^'j  the  basic 
quota  now  a.ssigned  to  Cuba,  and  would 
reduce  somewhat  her  sugar-refining  ac- 
ti'/ities. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  bill 
and  of  primary  imp-.rianre  to  Cuba  is 
tl  at   11  extendi)   the  Sugar  Act  arid  its 
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quota  systf-m  for  3  yrnr?.  or  until  Dorf-m- 
Ikt  31,  1944.  Tlv  quora  system,  which 
wa.s  inaiiruratt-d  m  1934  up'.n  the  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Roosevelt,  is 
the  key-fnne  of  our  new  relations  with 
Cuba.  Cuba  has  had  a  stable  economic 
and  poh'.icii  lil'o  under  the  quota  system 
and  her  Juture  stability  depends  upon 
Its  continuation. 

In  the  years  ju.-^t  preceding  1934  the 
Cuban  ^usar  industry  was  sorely  de- 
pressed. Tins  depression  was  a  blow  at 
labor  and  busine.ss  over  the  entire  island, 
because  Cuba  is  a  one-crop  country. 
Durinp  this  period  Cuba  was  forced  to 
sell  her  sup;ar  in  the  United  Slates  over 
the  highest  tariff  wall  in  our  history.  2 
cents  a  pound.  Cuban  sugar  could  not 
completely  hurdle  this  wall,  and  as  a  re- 
sult less  and  less  of  that  sugar  was  sold 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  could 
not  sell  her  surpluses  in  Europe,  and  as 
a  result  she  was  forced  to  drastically  re- 
strict the  size  of  the  crop  and  her  mar- 
ketinRS.  As  is  shown  in  the  chart  which 
Is  appended,  the  total  gross  Income  for 
the  Cuban  suear  industry,  arising  from 
her  sales  from  all  types  of  sugar  in  all 
markets,  was  only  $68,000,000  in  1932.  as 
compared  with  $311,000,000  in  1925.  This 
drastic  decline  in  gross  income,  especially 
after  1930.  brought  starvation  wages  to 
labor  and  bankruptcy  to  the  sugar 
Industry. 

In  1934  tlie  United  States  Government 
took  .step,s  to  assist  the  island  out  of  her 
ditRculties.  The  first  move  was  to  enact 
the  Sugar  Act  and  to  estabbsh  the  quota 
system.  The  quotas  divided  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  market  among  various  produc- 
ing art-as.  domestic  and  foreign.  Cuba 
received  a  guaranteed  basic  quota  of 
about  1.900,000  short  tons,  which  was  ap- 
proximutt  ly  300.000  tons  larger  than  the 
amount  v\h;ch  s,ht'  had  .^old  in  the  Amer- 
ican markft  in  the  depre.s^ion  year  just 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion—1933. 

The  .sec  nid  step  tak^-n  by  the  United 
Slates  w.is  to  reduce  the  duly  which 
Cuba  had  to  pay  upon  the  sugar  which 
she  shipped  here.  The  duty  was  reductd 
from  the  lecord-high  level  of  2  cents  a 

pound  to  1  '  J  c  nt.';  a  pcuiid.  and  shortly 
afterward  U  was  reduced  to  .90  ctnt  a 
pound  under  the  reciprocal  trade  a.2ree- 
ment.  Tl'.e  net  eflect  of  the  reduction  in 
duty,  coupled  with  the  pnce-iaisir.g 
eflferts  of  the  quota  system.  wa.<  to  prac- 
tically deiuble  the  unit  price  which  Cuba 
received  for  her  sugar  sold  here.  With 
a  larger  share  of  the  American  market 
and  a  higiier  price.  Cuba's  income  rap- 
idly iricreased.  Cuba  always  obtains  i;:e 
Kreat  bulk  of  her  .-^upar  income  from  sales 
in  the  United  Stated,  and  consequently, 
With  the  sweeping  improvement  in  the 
American  market,  her  total  sugar  sales. 
which  had  reached  a  low  of  $68,000,000 
In  1932.  increased  to  an  annual  average 
of  around  $129,000,000  m  the  sugar  quota 
years— 1934-40. 

The  war  has  brought  prosperity  to 
Cuba.  In  the  first  place,  due  to  the 
enormous  expansion  in  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  to 
Quota  deficits  which  have  arisen  in  other 
areas  normally  supplying  this  market, 
Cuba  in  1941  sent  to  th.e  United  States 
more  sugar  than  she  did  in  any  year  since 


1J30.  In  addition  to  this,  the  prirp  of 
sugar  has  rapidly  risen  in  all  markets. 
The  net  result  of  these  two  factors  is 
that  for  the  year  1941  the  total  sugar  in- 
come of  Cuba  IS  expected  to  reach  S178.- 
000.000,  wh'.ch  IS  38  percent  higher  than 
in  recent  years  and  which  is  vi  ry  nt.'ar 
tile  prosperous  level  of  1929.  Casts  of 
prcduction  in  the  1941  crop  ha-.-'  not  in- 
creased to  any  appreciable  extent. 

In  1942  Cuba's  sucar  income  will  be  at 
prosperity,  or  even  boom  levels.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  she  will  harvfst  a  sucar  crop 
of  around  4.500.000  short  tons,  as  raw 
sugar  or  its  equivalent  m  the  form  of  so- 
call'-d  hiph-t'-'St  mola.sses.  The  molasses 
is  now  m  great  demand  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
alcohol,  an  essential  war  material.  The 
total  dollar  value  of  the  crop  will  depend 
upon  the  price  of  sugar.  The  esuma",--s 
of  income  for  1942  which  have  been 
made,  and  which  are  shown  on  the  chart, 
are  given  as  .S212. 000.000  and  $257,000,000 
depending  upon  whether  one  a.>:?umfs  a 
price  per  pound  of  2  25  cents  f,  o,  b, 
Cuba,  or  2.75  cent.s.  Both  of  the^e  prices 
ha\e  bt'en  mentioned  a^  withm  the  range 
of  possibilities.  The  price  of  2  25  cents, 
the  more  conser\ative,  is  approximately 
the  present  ceiling  pric':^.  and  this  level 
I  gives  Cuban  planters  and  sugar-mill  op- 
'    erators  a  handsome  profit. 

Upon  the  return  of  normal  conditions 
in  the  sugar  market  at   some   time  fcl- 
I    lowing  the  war,  a  sharp  decrease  m  su^ar 
I    prices  may  occur,  and  as  a  result  it  cui 
j    be    expected    that    Cuba's    income    w.!l 
I    shrink.    That  is  why  it  is  important  fr  :n 
:    Cuba's  point  of  view  that  the  Sugar  A^r 
b''  extended  by  ih'.-  bill  under  con.^;dera- 
j    tion.    If  the  Suear  Act  is  in  efftct  at  the 
termination  of  the  war.  it  w.Il  b.-  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  adju.<  and 
stabilize  the  supplies  of  sucar  \n  -uch  a 
way  as  to  main'am  a  rea.sor.able  price  to 
I    producers,     including     thjse     in    Cuba. 
Cuba,  m  addition,  will  have  a  guaranteed 
quota  sliare  of  the  American  market  and 
Will  continue  to  enjoy  a  pretf-rt^ntial  duty. 
In  .short.  Cuba  is  in  a  position   to  reap  a 
nch  harvest  during  the  war.  and  to  be 
prnttcied.    a!cnc    with    American    pro- 
ducers,   from    ih:^    depression    af-er    the 
war. 

The  extension  of  the  Sugar  Ac:  fur  3 
years  holds  another  promise  to  Cuba. 
Rece-ntly  public  hearings  have  b  .-n  held 
upon  the  proposal  to  reduce  thf  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  from  90  cents  a  pound  to 
75  cents  a  pound,  under  the  Cuban 
R<  C'.prccal  Trade  Agreement.  I:  the 
Su^^ar  Act  is  not  continued  by  Congress 
lh:s  year,  this  reduction  ur.der  present 
cucumsrances  cannot  well  take  place. 
Our  trade  agreement  with  Cuba  provides 
that  if  the  quota  .system,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  not  in  effect,  the  duty  on  Cuban 
supra r  will  be  increased  from  90  cents  to 
$1  50  a  hundred  pounds,  Th-  value  of 
the  contemplated  reduci'.cn  m  duty  to 
Cuba  of  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is 
S3  a  ton.  On  2.000,000  tons  of  sugar,  the 
ccin:r.',-rcial  value  aincunts  to  85,000.000. 
As  an  ctlset  to  this  increase  :-.  'Inccme 
of  56,000.000.  there  is  to  be,  under  the 
tern-'^  of  the  bill,  a  sl-eht  readjustment 
downward  in  Cuba's  total  sugar  aucta  of 
53  000  tons,  or  from  2,002  000  to  l,949,0CO, 
This   decrease  is  made  m  order  to  in- 


crease the  quotas  for  the  beet  and  cane 
growers  in  continental  United  States. 
The  value  of  this  sugar  lost  to  Cuba  is 
appioximately  $2,400,000.  Obviously,  the 
increase  in  income  of  $6,000,000  arising 
from  a  reduction  in  duty  greatly  offsets 
the  decrease  in  income  of  $2,400,000. 

The  proposed  legislation  holds  still 
another  promising  feature  for  the  future 
of  Cuba.  Ujider  the  present  act,  if  the 
Phihppine  Lalands  are  unable  to  fiil  their 
sugar  quota,  the  deficit  is  allocated 
specifically  to  foreign  countries  other 
than  Cuba.  The  proposed  bill  provides 
that  Cuba  will  obtain  a  substan'.ial  part 
of  the  Philippine  deficit,  when.  as.  and 
if  that  deficit  arises.  If  there  is  a  duty- 
free deficit  cf  as  much  as  500,000  tons. 
Cuba's  share  would  be  around  300,000 
tons.  This  qalculation  is  based  upon  the 
sale  assum|3tion  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  will  not  be  able  to  fill  any  deficit 
in  the  Philippine  quota.  The  vaiue  of 
300.000  tons  of  sugar  at  current  prices  is 
around  $13,500,000.  The  beneficial  effect 
to  Cuba  of  an  increase  in  her  sugar  in- 
come of  this  magnitude  is  obvious. 

The  proposed  bills  call  for  a  reduction 
by  75.000  tons  in  the  quantity  of  Cuban 
sufar  which  is  now  permitted  under  the 
qurotas  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
a  refined  form.  This  does  not  effect  a 
further  rediction  in  her  revised  total 
quota.  I 

This  stipulation  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  sugar  can  enter  the  United 
States  is  not  harmful  to  the  Cuban  econ- 
omy. Cuba '  is  overwhelmingly  a  raw- 
sugar-producing  island."  The  growing  of 
sugarcane  aind  the  conversion  of  that 
cane  into  r4w  sugar  is.  and  always  has 
been,  its  principal  business.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  firms  in  Cuba  engaged 
in  sugar  refining  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  and  the  industry  gives  an  ex- 
tremely limited  em.ploymcnt.  A  loss  in 
net  income  arising  from  the  reduction 
of  75.000  tans  in  the  refining  process 
would  probably  not  be  over  $10  a  ton. 
or  S750.000  a  year.  This  is  more  than 
offset  by  other  beneficial  features  of 
the  bill  accl-uing  to  the  entire  Cuban 
industry. 

A  recapitulation  cf  the  statistical 
formation  given  above  is  as  follows: 
Cuba's  gain  from  a  reduction  In 

duty  from  90  to  75  cents  per 

100  pounds $6,000,000 

Cuba's  gam  1  rom  her  sharing  in 

the  Philippine  deficit. 13,500,000 

Total  g  tin  per  year 19.  500. 000 


in- 


Cuba's    loss 

basic  quota 
Cuba's    loss 

refining  ac 


trcm    reduction    In 


'rem    reduction    in 
livlties 


2,  400,  000 
750.000 

3.  150.000 


Total  lf).^s  pel*  year L 

Net  galh  per  year 16,350.000 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  one  assumes  that 
no  deficit  arises  in  the  Philippine  quota, 
and  that  Ciiba  does  not  gain  from  that 
source,  nevecthele.ss  the  bill,  coupled  with 
the  contemplated  reduction  in  duty,  gives 
a  net  advantage  to  the  island. 

If  the  Su|arr  Act  is  not  extended,  the 
quotas  will  l|e  abolished  and  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar,  under  the  terms  oi   the 
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Cuban  reciprocal  'rade  agreement,  would 
revert  to  1  '2  cents  a  pound.  This  would 
bring  a  staggering  loss  to  the  island  and 
would  tend  to  shove  Cuba  back  into  a 
depression  similar  to  that  existing  before 
1934.  The  friends  of  Cuba  should  sup- 
port the  bill  as  b*  mg  111  he  interest  of 
that  island. 


The  United  States  Merchant  Marine 


EXT1:NSTCN   of  RE^L*LRKS 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

F   v;  •,      ACiC'^r  IT'- 
IN    llih  li(J-Ci:K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  1  1941 


LETTER  FRtiM  CORKUM  POST.  WORLD 
V.AK  VET  EKANy  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MERCHAN'T  MARINE,  AND  EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  ELIOT  cf  Ma.ssachusett5.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter 
from  the  World  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  Stales  Merchant  Marine.  Coikum 
Post,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  supporting  H,  R. 
3318,  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
HealeyI  Together  with  the  letter  is  in- 
cluded an  editorial  from  the  Bostcn 
<Mass.'  Post  of  November  6.  1941: 
WoaiD  War  Vfttrans  of  the 
UNrrED  St\-:!.'-  Meri  h,\nt  Marine, 

Nuicmber  15,  1941. 

Dt  \k  t  iN.\.RF.'~.'^M.\N  Eliot  .  New  that  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  States  has  voted  to 
arm  our  mt  rchaiit  ships  seme  thought  should 
be  given  bj  the  Congress  to  the  men  who  are 
being  traiiiod  tc  i-cive  ai  ^allors  on  these  mer- 
chant ships  In  all  the  debate  in  Congress 
over  the  arming  of  our  merchant  ships  appa- 
rently little  or  no  thought  has  be«i-  giveu  to 
the  sailer  who  will  man  thest  vessels  in  the 

war  zor.e 

It  IS  plain  that  a  giHve  injustice  has  been 
done  tc  the  veterans  of  the  United  States 
Merchai.t  Marine  ol  the  World  War  oi  1S17- 
18,  whicn  we  hope  will  not  t)e  dene*  to  the 
merchant  manne  sailors  of  today  who  will 
serve  on  armed  ships  in  the  war  zone. 

The  young  men  of  1917-18  who  eiili«ted 
aiid  served  in  tlie  all-important  and  vi;al  serv- 
ice Of  the  United  States  Merchant  Maruie  have 
never  received  any  reccgniiiou  lor  ilieir  serv- 
ice, wh'.ch  service  whs  deemed  of  such  im- 
portance to  ou;  country  that  the  Sixiy-filth 
Congress  appropriated  »6.250,000  for  recruiting 
and  traini.ng  men. 

Those  iren  who  enlisted  In  the  merchant 
marine  at  that  time,  upon  leaving  the  train- 
ing slnps  following  their  ptriod  of  training 
were  assigned  to  tnerchaiit  ships  and  Army 
uanspcrts  where  they  were  entrusted  with 
the  important  responsibility  of  carryii^g 
safely  across  the  oceai^.s  war  cargo,  supplies, 
muuitlons  and  other  materials  of  war  at  well 
as  millions  of  troops. 

While  rightfuUy  there  has  been  glory,  offi- 
cial honpr.  and  recognition  for  those  who 
served  during  that  period  In  the  Army  and 
Navy,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  valiant  service 
rendered  by  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine, 
who  in  countless  Instr.nces  were  engaged  In 
the  same  duties  as  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  has  been  permitted  to  go  without 
recognition  during  all  these  years  since  the 


cessation  of  the  hostilities  of  the  laf-t  World    1 
War. 

The  enlisted  men  cf  the  merchant  marine, 
in  carrying  out  their  precarious  duties  on  the 
high  seas,  were  at  all  times  subjected  to  the 
same  hardships,  suffering,  and  dangers  as 
those  enlisted  men  cf  theTJnlted  States  Coast 
Guard  and  the  United  States  Navy.  But. 
while  the  two  latter  great  services  of  the 
United  States  have  been  fully  recogi\ized 
since  the  World  War.  the  men  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  have  suffered  throttgh  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  take  proper  action  In  their 
behalf.  That  the  Congress  should  have  done 
so  is  shown  by  the  slgniQcant  fact  that  it  was 
a  prerequisite  to  enlistment  In  the  merchant 
manne  that  the  applicant  be  a  ftill  American 
citizen.  This  regtilation.  as  is  well  Icnown, 
was  not  in  force  in  either  the  Army.  Navy,  or 
Coast  Guard.  Thousands  of  aliens  were  per- 
mitted to  enlist  in  these  branches  of  the 
service  and  are  today  receiving  benefits  which 
are  .^f  nled  American  citizens  who  served  In 
the  merchant  marine. 

Seamen  cf  the  merchant  marine  faced  the 
piratical  submarine  and  the  torpedo  not  once 
but  again  and  again  as  a  regular  part  of 
their  duty,  aitd  countl£-*s  numbers  of  them 
were  shipwrecked,  crippled,  killed,  drowned, 
or  frozen  to  death. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  wartime  mer- 
chant marine  sailors  was  of  tremendous  value 
in  the  proper  carrying  out  of  Americas  part 
in  the  World  War.  for  it  was  this  service  that 
was  in  truth  the  main  connecting  link  he- 
tween  our  source  of  supply  in  the  United 
Slates  and  our  battliiig  troops  on  foreign  soil. 
Had  the  merchant  marine  failed  in  Its  duties 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  this  coun- 
try to  have  brought  about  the  final  victory. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  what  President  Wood- 
row  W'Uson  said  on  October  1,  1918: 

"The  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  sbip>s 
have  become  an  important  factor  in  our  na- 
tional life.     Their  services  are  extremely  es- 
sential   in   handling   the   ships   to   carry   oiu 
soldiers  in  safety  to  Europe,  in  transporting 
the   munitions   a.id   food   supplies   for   their 
maintenance  and  tiie  material  for  the  suste- 
1    nance  of   the  armies  and  the  people  of   the 
I    countries  with  which  we  are  associated.     No 
more  honorable  or  serviceable  task  can  come 
j    to  any  of  oil'-  people  than  that  of  manning 
I   our  merchant  marine  " 

Secretary  of  War  Newton  D  Baker  said  In 
1918: 

"Service  In   the   merchant  marine   Is   abso- 
'   lutcly  Vital  to  the  success  of  winning  the 
war," 

Chairmnn  Edward  N  Hurley  cf  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  said  on  September  27. 
1918: 

"It  is  true  that  tcday  we  lead  the  world  In 
ship  ccnstructicn.  but  we  must  bacK  it  up 
with  officers  and  seamen,  training  and  disci- 
pline. We  are  training  from  4,000  to  5  000 
men  each  month  to  enter  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  they  are  all  typical  Americans,  who 
have  the  spirit  which  Pershings  men  showed 
at  Chateau-Thierry.  I  dent  believe  the 
American  people  appreciate  the  wonderful 
work  these  men  are  doing  to  help  us  win  the 
war  We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  cf 
what  we  have  accompliFhed  so  far  in  the 
training  of  men  to  man  our  ships." 

Admiral  Sir  John- Jellicoe  of  the  British 
Navy,  said  in  Ntvember  1918: 

•'The  officers  and  men  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  have  fcundtd  during  this  war 
a  new  and  glorious  tradition  In  the  teeth  cf 
undreamed  cf  peril.  While  there  has  been 
glory  and  official  honor  for  tiie  Army  ai.d 
Navy,  merchant  marine  sailors  have  been 
taking  their  chances  down  in  the  foreh.  Id  and 
in  the  lifeboats  and  on  pieces  of  wreckage  in 
the   freezing  North   Atlantic   waters," 

Rear  Admiral  William  S  Sims  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  his  lecture  before  the  Lowell 
In-titute.  on  December  11.  1930.  praised  the 
officers  and  aews  of  the  American  merchant 


manne  ."-'..ips  who  Uansported  st;pplies  across 
the  Alia;;;;,  durn.g  the  World  War.  aiiu  he 
said: 

"The  skin  arid  siam.ui.'h  p  it  \\n--:  sailirs 
was  something  tl.i.:  aniazid  r.ava:  ofi.xrs  and 
thev  proved  themselves  to  ix  seanu  n  m  a 
sen,-e  that  nnv.il  oCiC.  i.'^  m wr  h.ive  the  cp- 
porumty  to  become.  Tlie  ci  ur.'U'c,  i:.uiati\e. 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  skill  in  !.an- 
dhr.k:  ships  of  all  types,  and  notewortliy  sea- 
manship characterized  the  merc).a:)tnun. 
Id  like  to  see  a  bunch  cf  3V  i.ava.  offx-era 
trying  to  handle  as  hetrri  geneou^  -hip?  as  the 
merchantmen  did  Without  the  merchant- 
men s  skill,  courage,  and  loyalty,  the  wir 
could  not  have  t)e<n  wen," 

Ihe  foregoing  statements  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  other  outsti.ndir^ 
personalit:es  v.  he  guided  our  df -times  riunr.g 
the  World  War  art  proof  in  word.-  of  tlie  preat 
value  to  the  well-beitig  cf  our  country  o!  the 
merchant  marine  during  the  World  Wur  T!  •> 
men  of  the  merchant  marine  aie  apprtt  :a- 
tive  of  these  commendatory  statementi^.  but 
words,  no  matter  hew  kind  or  piaislng  are 
of  but  httle  value  to  the  maimed  and  the  sick 
wh  )  have  received  their  diaibilities  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

The  Congress  now  has  bcfcire  it  H  R  3318. 
introduced  by  the  Hi  norable  ARTHt'R  D. 
HE4LET.  of  Ma.>sachuseUs,  When  enacted, 
this  bill  will  authorize  t!ie  Admlnistratnr  at 
Veier^s"  Affairs  to«furnlsh  domiciliary  and 
ho.'^pltal  care  and  medical  treatment  to  World 
War  \'elerans  of  the  United  States  merchant 
marine. 

The  Healey  bill,  let  me  emphasize,  does  not-' 
in  any  way  seek  pensions,  bohus.  or  compen- 
sation benefits  of  any  kind  It  simply  calls 
for  Just  recognition  of  the  vplJant  service  of 
the  men  of  the  merchant  marine  by  grant- 
ing domiciliary  and  hospital  care  to  those 
veterans  of  the  merchant  marine  who  find  it 
Impossible  as  age  kd%'ances  to  adequately  or 
properly  care  tor  themselves. 

W'e  do  hope  now  that  not  only  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  btit  the  people  of  our  country 
realize  the  ImporUnt  pa;t  tliat  the  merchant 
marine  plays  in  the  defense  of  cur  country 
and  give  some  thought  to  tl«e  men  who  se:'  e 
as  sailors  on  these  ships. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  present 
session  of  Congress  will  rectify  this  injustice 
done  to  these  veterans  ol  th.  \v,.-;ci  War  uf 
1917-18.  and  give  some  thought  to  tlic  men 
who  have  enlisted  in  the  present-day  mer- 
chant marine, 

I    am    encloslnp    r    o-py    of    edit    rial    ihat 

appeared  in  the  Boston  P  i^t    Nrvt  i..ber  8, 
1941.  which  was  verj-  Wf  .1  wniteu. 
We    appreciate  yuur    interest 
Sincerely. 

Cak:,  a    NUvlr. 

^Nclicru-.:  C    ■■,"-;.'■. firr. 
George  Wai.'-h 
Chairman.  Lrgi'lative  Comriir,'.?, 


[From  the  Ba-=ton  Post  of  November  6,  1941] 

MEN -Of  -V>.<h  Oil  PU-ATES? 

In  all  the  deblitt  o^- r  the  armlrg  of  our 
rrerchant  ships  Mppiueii',.ly  little  or  uo 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  sailors  v.!. a 
Will  man  these  fes^els,  WTir.t  Is  to  be  thiir 
Status?  Are  they  to  be  pan  of  the  Nhvv  r  r 
arc  they  to  \y  civilian  employees  as  •iiey  v. ere 
Ir   the  last  war? 

These  are  important  questions  to  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  largely  from  New  E:.gla:'d 
and  the  ea.«tern  waboard  who  wiil  be  cai.td 
uj^n  to  undertake  ibis  haaardous  servict 

The  crews  that  actuaUy  ti:an  the  guii;  on 
these  armed  merchant  ships  will,  cl  ccurK-, 
b<'  Navy  men  in  uniform  and  protected  !n 
their  rights  as  combatants  in  the  evcit  of 
capture  by  the  enemy.  But;  what  cf  ths  m'  a 
who  sail  the  ships?  They  w  .1  be  -qua.Iy 
exposed  to  the  torpedo  of  the  sui^rr  ,.!  i.e  and 
the  l>omb  from  the  airplane  Bu:  u.  tLi« 
event  of  capture  what  is  to  bt  •.:-•  ir  lave? 
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A!-x:ir.dor  C  C  rkurn.  thf  c  innKU.der  ol 
the  A'pphioti  a  r;.  Khar.t  ves.-rl  in  the  l.-u-t 
war.  u  li  )  h.iii  .1  t'  .'I  :i  s!  r:;;.^  bi'T!-s  w;th 
Oerniaa  U-b-  a'>,  i.  x  at  80  i-  '-•:i;  hvii.c  1:. 
Bo>--!  ii;  Hf  hidi  r'Ci'iVt'c!  rri  clit  irum  b^th 
Bnti.;;  ai.d  ^■:,ll.^■^■  :  r  lii-  exjj'.i'U^.  bu*  r.ot 
mvirh   fr..m  ti.e  Ur.i'-ed  btatt-.'- 

W!!d;  tlu"  :a:ii:ni.s  B::'i.-h  Acl:r.l:a'.  Jcliic.e 
mft  Corkii.n  l:v  a>kf-d  what  h;s  rar.ic  was, 
Ct:ku;!i  rr;^!.!''!.  'I  have  nri  rT.k  I  am 
IH'Ttiv  a  c:v.i;.i:i  f-R.ployoe  My  b-s:  prr,tec- 
tl'.n  i>.  .1  3'>-p..u:.';  \  u-ht  whuh  I  keep  h.i;'.dy 
fcr  ii  l.fe  pre^t/:  vt-r  F^r,  a-  Vi.ii  kr.LW.  a 
Civilian  m  cun'iir.ai.d  o!  a:",  aiirj'd  .-h;p  n.ay 
iR'AUiliy  bf  rek'.i.'Mi  ci  bv  rh-  er.f  nv.  as  a 
pii.  ■(■  or  pr .'.  :it-fr  w.th  'W  a  1- t :  -r  of 
martjue 

That  mro:  nat;  )i.al  la'A'  stiU  hlat.ci>  a;.a  've 
Bhctild  have  :i'.  re'-!  u: -,■  if  the  G-.rnia!;s 
trfa'.t'd  (  ur  civilian  cn-ws  ci.  biMrd  armed 
ir.crclia!.*    vcssit  Is   as   pirates 

For  rh^■  thi'iusaiicis  (if  yi)U:.c  nien  wli  ,  h.ive 
b«H'n  a>ke:l  to  vfUuntf-er  for  this  sfM'vire  s<  me 
Of  wh' m  are  iK'w  bt'ii.^  trained  here  in  B  st  in 
Harbcr,  ir  w  ind  -c'm  that  if  our  vosscls  a:e 
to  be  armPi!  Uv  casf>  fcr  these  sailors  should 
be  pivt  n  sj^rajiis  consideration. 


Price  Control  Out  of  Control — A  Travesty 
and  Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Th"  VVashmcton  Star  says  it  Wds  a 
fiasco: 

PRICE-CONTROL    FIASCO 

The  legislation  which  pas-cd  the  H'-use 
Friday  In  the  guiie  of  a  pnce-ccntrol  bill 
>h'>u'.d  d'-ceive  no  one.  Viewed  ;n  the  most 
fav  .'able  light,  it  is  a  hodgepodge  of  political 
cuir.prumises  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
prevent  serious  inflation  and  which,  in  fact. 
may  actually  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
evils  it  1.=  ostensibly  designed  to  prevent. 

In  its  f^nal  form  the  bill  impo  C3  no  re- 
straint on  wa^e.s  and  salane;.  An  at* empt  io^ 
in'^ert  such  controls  was  beaten  oy  a  vote  ot 
102  to  53  This,  in  other  words,  means  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Members  ab?. rained 
from  voting  on  this  vital  ts.-ue,  thoi^by  en- 
abling less  than  one-fourth  of  ttie  House 
m'-mbersh'.p  to  place  one  of  the  greatest  sin- 
gle-cost factors  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
control. 

In  til-  f.rm  in  wliich  it  finally  passed,  the 
hi::  r«::  (•-  a  dtsappointiiig  failure  on  the 
part  of  thr  House  to  measure  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. Whether  it  will  meet  a  better 
fate  in  the  Senate  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
Is   reason    to   believ_^  itiat    House   leaders   are 


Monday.  D'\'rmbcr  1.  1941 

EDITORIAl-S  FROM  VARIOUS  NEWSPAPERS 
ON    PRICE  CONTROL 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
you  read  the  so-called  price-control  bill 
In  its  final  form?  Did  you  vote  for  that 
St)mething-for-nothing,  hodge-podge  al- 
ibi? You  Will  have  a  lot  of  things  to 
explain  when  It  finally  comes  back  no 
more  resembling  its  present  form  than 
a  wcxidpile  dors  a  dreadnaught.  Yoti 
Will  wonder  why.  It  is  not  even  an 
excuse.  It  is  about  as  poor  a  piece  of 
would-be  legislation  as  this  House  ever 
sent  on  its  way  to  Innocuous  desuetude, 
for  which  those  who  voted  for  it  should 
take  the  blame — and  will  have  to  do  so. 

Politically,  from  a  partisan  standpoint, 
It  was  inexpedient,  inopportune,  and — 
from  a  national  standpoint — if  it  sliould 
become  law  as  it  passed  the  House  it 
would  be  a  catastrophe. 

A-s  I  see  it.  to  try  to  play  politics,  to  save 
their  skins,  as  they  thought,  a  lot  of  mis- 
guided or  careless  thinkers  voted  for 
every  amendment,  then  voted  against  re- 
commitment, and  finally  voted  for  the 
bill.  So  doing  this,  they  did  themselves 
and  their  would-be  political  expediency 
and  opportunism  da:"..\se  and  the  coun- 
try a  real  disservice.  Tli  it  is  my  opinion. 
They  are  entitled  to  th    :s. 

What  do  the  people  tli:iik?  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
ing a  few  excerpts  from  yesterday's  edi- 
torials. I  might  include  a  dozen,  but  here 
are  samples  and  shades  of  opinion  well 
worth  considering. 


banking   on    the 
restore   seme   of 

provisions,  and  tl 
cd      But  it   does  n 
!i. a*^    *lie    Sanate    v 
'  li-  House  to  deal  - 
i.irn-.    is.-ues.    and 
ca.^e  the  b:'.!  w;'.:  i 


it  the  Senate  will 
Vniinist  rat  ion-favored 
y  may  be  well  found- 
pear  at  all  probable 
!t>ct:fy  the  failure  of 
t.y  with  the  wage  and 
:i:~    proves    to    be    the 

be  salvaged  as  an  in- 
strunv.'.t  !■  r  '.ffer'-.w  price  control  by  re- 
insert:: .;  a:.y  ff  the  clauses  stricken  cut  by 
The    H    '.i~c    ci-ialuioi; 

f  will  be  disastrous  for  tiie  rank  and  file 
of  tha  people  if  Congress,  because  of  the 
rehr.r.a'.y  unimportant  political  issues  in- 
volved, finally  prove.^  unequal  to  the  task 
of  pai-siiig  a  real  piico-control  law.  Yet  that, 
clearly,  is  the  dirt-ction  in  whicli  Congress  Is 
h:'ad:n::.  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  trend 
will  bf  reversed  ur-ti!  the  voters  have  begun 
tc  fe^l  the  painful  p:r.ch  ot  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Herald  Tribune  calls 
it  a  travesty: 

.\    TRAVESTY     ON     I'RICE    Cl  NTROL 

The  so-called  price  cc  iitrol  Ijill  pa»'d  by 
tiie  H  nise  yesterday  is  a  horrible  '.xanip'.e  of 
what  happens  when  such  a  mca.-ure  is  ap- 
proached, not  fr^ni  the  stanapoiiu  of  the 
national  welfare,  but  with  the  idea  of  obtam- 
Ihi:  or  preserving  special  group  privileges  or 

j    ^atijfyir.g    group    and    individual    prejudices 

!    ur.d  anini'^sities. 

The  administration  bill  was  a  bad  bill  In 
the  tir-t  place,  but  t!ie  House  almost  literally 
spent  Friday  extracting  what  ttcth  it  had  and 
confirming  its  most  obvious  defects. 

News  d;-patches  tcUina;  of  the  House's  ac- 
tion on  Friday  refer  to  it  as  a  'defeat  for  the 

'    administration  '     It  would  be  much  more  to 

;    tlie  point  to  describe  it  as  a  defeat  for  the 

'    Anii-ru-an   pev:iple, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
puts  it  airup  to  the  Senate,  and  blames 
tlie  Republicans,  together  with  their  ac- 
cessories before  the  fact,  for  tiie  crime 
comimitted: 

T"P    TO    THE    SEX.XTE 

Tlie  House  has  finally  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  miscaUed  price-control  bill,  after 
defeating  every  impcrt.mt  amendment  offered 
by  tl'.e  Democratic  leadership  to  put  teeth 
into  the  measure  Indeed,  a  Republican 
minority  group,  w:th  Democratic  backing, 
\-irtuaIly  to<ak  control  cf  tiie  measure  after 
it  reached  the  floof  of  the  House  and  wrote 
its  own  amendments.  But  the  sabotaging  of 
tlie  administration's  bill  had  begun  before 
it  left  the  Banking  and  C-.irren:y  Committee, 

The  Hous€  not  only  went  on  record  m  op- 
position to  any  etfective  control  methods  but 
'    the  debate   alsD  revealed   a  ptjfouad  reluc- 


tance to  entrust  necessary  powers  to  the  Pres- 
idents  appointed  agents  of  control.  It  U 
that  attitude  Cf  suspicion,  rather  than  the 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  House  to  turn  out 
ji  passable  coniol  measure,  that  is  really  dls- 
fconcerting.  Tlie  defects  of  the  House  bill 
mav  be  corrected  when  the  Senate  begins  its 
work  of  revision.  But  House  approval  of  a 
really  strong  pleasure  calls  for  a  change  of 
heart. 

Members  miit  be  persuaded  that  the  exist- 
ing national  emergency  is  sufBcientiy  serious 
to  justify  far-iepching  regimentation  of  our 
economic  life.  1  If  that  belief  once  takes  root, 
House  opposltfcn  to  vesting  adequate  powers 
of  control  in  tie  hands  of  the  price  adminis- 
trator will  undoubtedly  decline.  In  that 
event  it  will  also  be  easier  to  establish  some 
sort  of  control! over  wages  as  part  of  a  price- 
contrcl  program.  --This  too.  is  Important, 

No  kind  of  irlce-control  program  can  suc- 
ceed if  wages-4the  most  vital  element  In  pro- 
duction costsl— are  permitted  to  rise  un- 
checked, and  if  foodstuSs  and  basic  farm 
products  are  eiempt  from  any  teal  controL 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Heptisax.  in  his  col- 
umn, says  many  things  very  much  worth 
while.  Amo^g  others  you  might  read 
and  reflect uton  his ctatement  that: 

There  is  a  variety  of  things  that  the  aver- 
ago  citizen  wfuld  like  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do.  to  put  us  In  better  fight- 
ing trim  rightjnow  and  to  cushion  us  against 
the  aftermath  cf  this  tremendous  defense 
boom.  They  I  include  checks  on  inflation, 
reform  of  labtir  relations,  rigid  economy  In 
nondefense  sder:d;ng.  Including  some  lively 
ax  work  on  the  New  Deal  bureaucracy,  and 
much  closer  pci-utiny  of  defense  spending. 
So  long  as  the  Congress  does  nothing  but  ad- 
mit, for  the  argument's  sake,  that  such  action 
Is  desirable,  tflie  average  citizen  hopes  that 
when  the  legislators  do  get  around  to  action, 
it  will  be  Intelligent  and  effection  action. 

But  as  soon  as  Congress  gets  to  work  on 
any  of  these  [terribly  urgent  problems  that 
hope  Is  destroyed;  for  it  Immediately  be- 
comes apparerit  that  the  President  stands 
squarely  in  tlie  way.  and  that  the  only  kind 
of  measure  which  his  majority  following  in 
the  Congress  will  allow  to  go  through  will 
be  one  draftad  with  the  explicit  purpose  of 
heading  off  reform. 

The  maneutering  that  Is  now  going  on  In 
the  Lower  Holise  as  It  approaches  action  on 
the  price-fixing  and  labor-relations  bills  clear- 
ly Illustrates  this  sad  truth  and  destroys 
whatever  hope  the  average  citizen  has  left 
that  any  gootl  thing  can  come  out  of  the 
Capitol.  Wha|t  more  plain  citizens  need  to 
appreciate  an<[  say  on  every  possible  occasion 
Is  that  no  htrnest  approach  to  any  of  our 
messes  can  make  headway  on  Capitol  Hill 
while  a  maj(flty  In  both  Houses  continues 
to  pay  deferefice  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
political  Judgtnent. 

The  Ameri^n  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  are  al- 
ready raging  ^gainst  the  program  of  entirely 
superficial  refirms  which  Mrs  Norton  s  Labor 
Committee  la  preparing  at  this  writing  to 
submit  to  Uaf  lower  House.  But  don't  you 
suppose  that"^  these  dramatic  tantrums  are 
largely  designed  to  help  the  New  Dealers  pre- 
tend that  th(  proposed  bill  really  amounts 
to  somethlngi  I  do;  an<^I  have  little  doubt 
that,  out  of  deference  t«  President  Roose- 
velt's polltlcaliacumen,  a  majority  In  Congress 
will  play  the  lame  game  by  helping  to  throw 
out  honest  programs,  as  the  Gore  bill  for  effec- 
tive price  and  wage  control  has  Just  been 
thrown  out.  This  is  because  it  is  thought 
It  Is  still  pclUically  safe  to  assume  that  the 
majority  of  the  electorate  to  "too  damn 
dumb'  to  dUtlngulsh  an  effective  measure 
from  a  sham.  Now.  if  there  were  an  alert 
home-front  organization  in  each  community 
telling  Jittery|  Congressmen  plain  facts  and 
busy  every  d4y  In  the  year— but  what's  the 
use? 
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Defense  Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKI'l-;i:SEN'TATI\T^ 


Mundcy  D'-i^^rnbcr  1,  iMl 


M:    .TAHMAN      Mr    Speaker.  I  believe 
I  express  the  sentiment  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing membership  cf  this  House  when  I  say 
that  I   was   vtiy   much  gratified   to  be 
positively  assured  last  week  tliat  defense 
labor  legislation  would  be  considered  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  price-fixing  bill.   I  hope 
this  means  that   the   debate  will   com- 
mence on  this  p.ll-important  and.  I  think. 
long    overdue    legislation    today.     I    am 
equally  hopeful    that   the   consideration 
which  has  been  devoted  to  the  matter  by 
all   concerned,   and  particularly  by   the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    Georgia 
(Mr.  Ramspeck  ) ,  of  the  Labor  Committee, 
plus  the  cartlul  consideration  I  antici- 
pate on  the  part  of  tliL>  House  during  the 
discussion,  will  result   in   a   worth-while 
bill,  which  Will  really  accomplish  the  pur- 
po.se  so  necessary,  not  only  to  the  future 
well-being   of   this   country   but    to   the 
welfare  of  the  loyal,  patriotic,  laboring 
man   himself,   who   I    am   strongly   con- 
vinced is  no  more  .n  favor  of  the  ham- 
pering of  our  defen.se  program  by  frivo- 
lous strikes  than  yuu  and  I  are.    I  regard 
all  strikes  duru.t:  such  a  critical  period 
which  are  only  j-ansdictional  and  for  the 
purpo.se  of  the  open  shcp  as  frivolous,  and 
do  not  believe  any  strike  should  occur  at 
such  a  time  unless  it  is  based  on  most 
excellent  cause. 

I  have  long  favored  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  and 
have  felT  that  M-.e  cheek-ofT  is  not  unrea- 
sonable    I  tquaily   favor,  however,  the 
right  of  labc  r  to  work   which  I  believe 
should  be   guaranteed   by  legislation.     I 
fully  realize  that  an  effort  to  positively 
pr.  veiit  strikes  by  legislation  might  ap- 
proach    the     con.stilutional     stipulation 
against  forced  labor,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  legislation  can  be  passed  which  will 
permit  those  who  wish  to  strike  to  do  so 
as  often  and  as  long  as  they  wish,  but 
which  Will  also  guarantee  those  who  wish 
U  work,  even  in  th<'  struck  plant,  their 
God-given   and    democracy -given   privi- 
lege of  doing  so.     Although  favoring  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  into  unions,  I 
have  never  believed  that  sit-down  strikes, 
the  destruction  of  property,  murder,  and 
rai  keteering  should  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of    this    right.     I    hope    that    legislation 
may  b.  passed  to  prevent  the^e.  and  I  be- 
lieve  the   country,  and    particularly   its 
defense  program  and  the  laboring  man, 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  inclusion 
in  this  legislation  of  the  requirement  that 
all  Strikes  result  from  secret  ballots  if 
this  can  constitutionally  occur. 

Many  believe  that  labor  has  been  too 
greatly  catered' to  and  pampered  by  this 
administration  and  that,  consequently, 
not  the  individual  union  m*:'mber  but  the 


racketeering   organizer    and    Uader    has 
grown  entirely  too  fat  and  arrogant  from 
feeding  on  this  comparatively  new.  lus- 
cious food.     There  is  undoubtedly  at  least 
some  basis  for  this  opinion.     Of  course, 
the  great  danger  in  such  a  situation  to 
the  laboring  man,  who  is  the  salt  of  the 
earth  and  the  very  foundation  on  which 
this  Government  is  based,  for  whom  I  am 
always  anxious  to  perform  any  legitimate 
service  I  possibly  can.  is  that  these  rack- 
eteering leaders  will  so  alienate  public 
sentiment  that  the  pendulum  will  swing 
too  far  against  labor  and  against  unions, 
just   as   many   believe   it   has  heretofore 
swung  too  far  in  their  favor.     Any  labor 
leader  who  so  conduct.s  himself  as  to 
create   danger   of   this   is   rendering   his 
members  the  greatest  possible  disservice. 
No  lat>or  leader  who  is  really  interested 
primarily  in  them   rather  than   in  his 
own  political  influence,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  personal  egotism,  and  the  feather- 
ing of  his  own  nest,  will  so  conduct  him- 
self as  to  produce  this  danger.     I   need 
not  tell  you  that  a  very  prominent  one 
has  recently  done  this  very  thing. 

I  would  not  charge  that  John  L.  Lewis 
Is  a  Communist,  as  many   people  think, 
but  I  do  regard  him  as  a  Fascist  and  we 
all  know  that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration, 
and  so  strongly   anti-Rocsevelt   that   he 
seems  to  be  wUlmg  to  go  to  any  length 
to  vent  his  personal  antagonism  to  the 
President.    Although,  as  I  say.  I  would 
not  charge  him  with  being  a  Communist  I 
or  a  "fifth  columnist."  I  am  by  the  same    | 
token  not   pcsuivc  that  he  is  down  de<  p    , 
in  his  heart  in  favor  of  the  all-out  de- 
fense of  this  country     I  recard  his  con- 
duct  in  recently  defying   the   Pre<;ident 
relative   to   the   captive-mine  stnkt.   on 
which  I  believe  no  miner  voted,  as  abso- 
lutely unwarranted,  uncalled  for  and  un- 
pardonable and  yeu  cannot  make  me  be- 
lieve  that   such  conduct   on   his   part    is 
really  representative  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  coal  miner  he  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent but  whom  he  is  dcmp  the  greatest 
dis.service.    I  know  many  of  these  miners 
and  I  know  them  to  be  fine,  upstanding, 
loyal,    patriotic    American    citizens    who 
place    their    loyalty   to    their   God    and 
country  above  everything  else  and  who 
!    I  believe  are  anxious  to  place  the  defense 
of  this  country  on  a  parity  with  their 
loyalty  to  it.  and  certainly  above  the  dic- 
tatorial whims  of  their  supposed  leader. 
Had  they  been  called  on  strike  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  or  better  working 
conditions,  there  might  have  born  some 
excuse,  even  during  this  critical  period. 
but  certainly  no  one   can  condone    the 
hampering  of  the  progress  of  our  defense 
program  merely  because  of  the  insistence 
of  a  labor  leader  that  5  percent  of  these 
miners  join  a  union  th^'v  do  not  wish  to 
join,   thereby   insuring    the    closed   shop. 
I  can  imagine  that  I  hear  Hitler.  Mus- 
solini, and  the  war  lords  cf  Japan  as  the 
rafters  reverberate  to  their  laughter  over 
a   condition  in  America  which  prevents 
the  progress  of  our  defense  by  strikes  as 
has  recently  occurred     Not  only  do  they 
reahze  that   these  st:ike<  are  expensive 
indeed  in  arms,  ammuniiion.  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  which  bur  for  them  would 
have  been  manufactured   but  it  can  but 
be  greatly  contributory  toward  the  morale 


of  these  cutthroats  wlto  n  ah?'  tin  exist- 
ence of  such  a  condiiicn  m  An-.enoa  as  a 
fertile  fit  Id  for  tb.rir  accnts  and  fifth 
columnists."  and  whc>  naturally  b- heve 
that  our  country  is  divided  f  i:  t!-.;s  matier 
as  is  really  net  the  ca-r  They  eat. not 
realize,  for  instance,  tha'  the  recent  corl 
strike  was  planned,  in.stici'td,  called, 
and  continued  by  cne  arrngan*  niaii  who 
always  has  been  against  tli*  f're:t:n 
policy  of  our  President,  rather  tlian  by 
ma.ss  action  of  the  miners  themselves. 

What  about  the  effeiM  on  the  morale  of 
our  own  people,  and  particularly  of  our 
troops  in  training"'    Can  such  a  situation 
have  ether  than  a  very  deteriorating  one? 
Can  cur  people  and  those  of  the  Aihed 
countries    entertain    confidence    m    tt^.e 
ability  of  this  country  to  carry  this  de- 
fense program  to  a  succe.sFful  conciuston 
when  they  read  of  a  it  v.  '-•ike  m  a  de- 
fen.se  industry  once  a  w.ck    and  realize 
that  millions  of  man-hours  are  b-^inE  lo.'^t 
to  the  defense  program  thereby'^     T  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  cannot  b?'come  txcited 
over  the  widespread  comment  on  our  boys 
serving  their  country  for  $21  a  month 
while  their  neighbors  back  home  stiike 
against  much  more  than  half  that  much 
per  day.     This  is  true  becavi^f      f  t^.'    fact 
that  during  much  of  my  1  ''   1  !..>•.<   b' en 
a  soldier,  t>fcause  of  my  consequent  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  soldier,  his  re- 
actions, and  his  attitude.     I  knew  that 
any  group  of  soldiers  is  poinc  to  indulge 
in  a  certain  amount  of  complainme      It 
matters  not  how  satisfactory  their  con- 
dition of  service  is.  tins  is  -implv  a  part 
of  the  soldier's  life — a   privil'-ce  he  must 
enjoy.     I  also  know   that    d»  .spil'    these 
complaints,  which  really  are  net    at  all 
serious,  there  never  has  been,  there  i.-  not 
at  this  moment,  and  there  never  will  be, 
a  more  patriotic  group  of  Am.eiican  citi- 
zsens  at   any  given  time  than  tho'-e  who 
at  that  time  compose  the  arm^d  fcrc  >  of 
this   country      These   b  ys,   de-pitc   this 
discrimination  aEainst  them  and  despite 
their  complaints,  are   too  hyal.  too  pa- 
triotic, love  their  country  tO',>  devotedly, 
and  are  too  anxious  to  ."^ee  it  succeed  and 
be    prepared    to    defend    it.s.l!    aeainst 
whatever    may    come     to    ix>rm:t    the.se 
strikes  and  the  resulting  dt  iav  m  their 
receipt  of  the  necessary  mat*  rials  cl  war, 
to  cause  them  to  became  the  least  bit  dis- 
loyal, the  least  bit  antagonistic  to  th-  be.st 
interest  of  their  country.     Furthermore, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  as  forcefully  as  I  possibly  may  that, 
while  soldiers   would   not   strike   if  they 
could,  they  cannot  do  so.    Such  conduct 
on  their  part  would  not  be  regarded  or 
referred   to   as  striking — but   as  mutiny. 
What  greater  right  has  the  man  making 
$15  a  day  to  strike  against  the  defense 
of  this  country   than   the  one  receiving 
$21  per  month?    H-  w  long  will  it  b^    if 
such  strikes  continue  before  the  passaee 
of  a  law  by  this  Congress  drafting  all  de- 
fense industry  labor  into  the  Army  so 
that  there  would  be  no  more  possibility 
of  it   striking  than  exists  today  on   the 
part  cf  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  marine? 
Let  us  see  whether  the  labor  lead'  r  who 
Insists  on  any  strike,  and  particularly  the 
merely  jurisdictional  and  closed  shop  one, 
during  such  strenuous  times,  is  render- 
ing  his   clients    any   more   of    a   service 
than  he  is  his  country.    You  recall  what 
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hapcK'nfd  In  Frar.rf,  how  numorous 
str:k!'s  were,  anci  linw  they  wtTc  finally 
ent'.rfly  Dutl va-'c:  What  is  the  situation 
there  today'  W  u'.d  uny  former  member 
of  a  Frcni-t'-.  labi  r  union  prefer  his  pres- 
ent cond;tii>n  (..i  '^t  rvitude  to  the  labor 
situati(;n  winch  exi-'.ed  prior  to  the  war? 
Would  any  one  ot  ti^.em  consider  tor  one 
monicnr  ^trikinir  if  he  could  ie;urn  to 
thf)M'  i;alcyon  day-':'  What  about  labor 
in  Germany  wlvre  uniorts  were  di  solved 
yeai>  atjo,  where  labor  as  such  enjoys  no 
riKhts  uliat^'ver  and  where  theri-  are  no 
minimum  hour>  or  wages,  but  where 
thes.-  mat'-r^  are  measured  f^ntirely  by 
the  endurance  of  the  poor  workincman? 
S'.ippov  tr.e  attitude  fif  John  L.  Lewis 
should  prrvail  tluouEhout  this  country 
to  the  rxtrnt  that  its  re.sullmg  lack  of 
preparedness  should  cause  it  to  fall,  with 
the  consequ-'nt  immediate  dissolution  of 
all  unions,  what  kind  of  service  would  he 
then  have  rendered  his  members?  He 
would  remain  rich  from  the  tremendous 
salary  they  ha\t'  paid  him  during  the 
year^  but  what  would  be  their  condition? 
Who  i>  the  better,  the  more  real  friend 
of  the  laboring  man.  John  L.  Lewis  and 
labor  leaders  of  his  ilk.  or  President 
Roosevelt,  who  has  been  unusually  cau- 
tious and  con>:derate  in  this  matter,  but 
who  insists  that  .strikes  apainst  the  Gov- 
ernment must  >top  and  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernment will  n-'Vtr  force  the  closed  shop'!' 
Who  IS  th.e  better  friend.  Levvis.  or  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  insist,  many  of  whom  have  insisted 
for  months,  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  stop  these  ,-tnk'S  and  insure  the  prog- 
ress of  our  defense  program,  tliereby  in- 
directly insurmw:  the  continued  existence 
of  unions  in  this  country  and  a  continu- 
ation of  decent  uact  s.  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  work'  Whfv^e  lead' rship  will 
the  union  man  of  America  follow,  that 
of  John  L  Lewi-,  with  his  in.satiable  de- 
sire for  power,  his  determination  that 
his  word  bt'  law,  and  his  possible  hope  of 
a  ci-asii  m  this  country  which  mi£:ht  re- 
sult in  his  b«'Comine  dictator,  or  Presi- 
dent Roo.<fveIt  and  the  sane  Members  of 
this  and  the  other  body  who  are  suffi- 
ciently respectful  of  and  interested  m  the 
Indiv.dual  labonnc  man  and  who  love 
this  country  sufficiently  to  wish  to  save 
this  labonna  man  from  his  unscrupu- 
lous leader-'' 


The  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


M'.yiday.  Dt'ccrnber  I,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  H.ATTON  \V  SUMNERS 
OF  TEXAS  BEFORE  THE  OHIO  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  followinst  address 
made  by  me  before  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
A.-sociation  on  October  23.  1941; 

My  f  .-ir.er  coUe.-.itue.  Judg-  Kloeb.  presir 
citi.t  .if  the  a>.soc!an.jii.  disiiuguished  guests. 
nit  mbers  of  the  Ohio  Bar  Association,  I  ap- 
p:ec:ate  vt-ry  much  th<s  privilege  and  this 
cppi ^nullity  I  am  glad  to  find  this  large 
iiuir.bcr  o!  Federal  Judges  preseiit  Yester- 
d  iv  '.h-'  House  of  R«:"prt'sei,tritives  passed  a 
b;:i  .-t  ckniEj  to  provide  an  additional  method 
(,r  cir'ermlning  the  right  cf  judges  to  remain 
(II,  the  bench.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
th.tt  for  just  a  mmuie  before  beginiunc  my 
regular  address,  if  extraneous  talking  may 
b-  thur,  characterizffi.  I  ask  your  sincere 
t  cn.'^ideration.  because  wp  are  approaching  a 
crisis  with  reference  to  the  independence  of 
tlie  judiciary,  and  in  my  Judttn^ei.t  we  are 
;ipprouch;ng   it   rapidly 

Thi^  bill  to  which  I  refer  provid>.'s  that 
when  th'"  House  of  Representatives  believes 
that  a  judi'e  ha.s  been  guilty  of  conduct  other 
th.ii.  t;,.i.d  Conduct  the  fact  of  that  finding 
i-^  rertitied  to  the  Chief  Justice  and,  without 
gcini;  int.!  any  detail  about  the  machinery,  a 
court  th.it  I  believe  everyone  will  agree  is  a 
pri. per  curt  for  the  purpose  tries  the  Issue, 
with  a  right  of  appeal  to  tlie  Supreme  Court 
c  .1   b'.th  th     law  and  the  facts. 

The  nece.-:?ity  for  such  legislation  grows 
cut  <<:  tw  I  or  three  ether  things  One,  the 
Senate  will  not  I  say  that  not  as  a  reflec- 
ti'in  upon  Senators  As  a  matter  cf  fact  they 
Cannot  properly  try  these  ordinary  impeach- 
ment case~  They  cic  no'  have  the  time  to  do 
It  I*  i.-i  perfectly  i,diculoiis  to  expect  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  turn  a^ide 
from  the  discharge  of  its  general  duties  aud 
responsibilities  as  a  legislative  body  and  sit 
as  a  cotirt  for  10  days  to  2  weeks. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  impeach- 
ment never  v. as  an  ordinary  process  of  gov- 
ernment nor  an  exclusive  method  at  any  time, 
either  lit  America  or  m  England,  cf  ousting 
fivil  officers  A  jiuke  i.-<  merely  a  civil  officer 
a.-  he  IS  ei.tted  to  the  impeachment  power. 
In.;  •  .ic;.!!.'  :.t  originated  in  the  fourteenth 
re:.ti;rv  The  House  of  Commons  brought  a 
rnm.r.a;  charge  in  a  cotirt.  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  was  the  hitrhest  court  of  the 
realm,  aeainst  offenders  who  were  too  great 
t..  he  rif.Ur  with  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
c  i\iriin:e:.t  As  the  House  cf  Lords  lest  Its 
jud:c;  ;!  rhamcteristics  and  the  ordinary  pow- 
er- and  processes  of  government  increased 
th;'ir  r.ipabihty  of  dealing  with  all  classes  of 
offer.d-^rs,  impeachment  besan  to  disap>pear 
from  the  British  pr-icedure  As  I  say.  it  never 
\».,i~  at  cl  t.pvor  I.  an  be  an  ordinary  or  exclusive 
pr  u  e--  cf  governmeiit  by  which  it  can  be 
properly  determined  whether  civil  cfflcers 
.-h  iiUi  l>e  ousted  from  office.  It  is  an  over- 
all p.  wer — Just  the  be.^t  thing  that  can  be 
done  under  certain  ctrcumstances^and  Its 
use  ought  never  to  be  attempted  when  the 
ordinary  mnrhmery  of  gcvernn'.e:.:  is  ade- 
quate 

This  bill  leaves  th.e  mert-.bers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  retnc^vablo  •,  iiiy  bv  impeach- 
nient  Senatc:rs  wotild  fvei  great  responsi- 
hili'v  in  tryii'.g  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
C-.'U-"t 

As  one  cl  the  H  .u.-e  managers  in  an  im- 
peachment truil  of  a  di:-trict  Judtje  I  have 
b-'cn  introducing  testimony  in  the  Senate 
Cli.Amber  wi'h  only  3  Senators  present.  In 
the  last  ini{jeachment  trial  there  were  56 
V  ites  of  guilty  and  of  the.-e  votes  only  5 
were  ct  the  same  party  as  that  of  the  Judge 
beiiu'  tri-'d  That  sort  o:  proceeding,  unfair 
to  both  'lie  judge  and  the  people.  Is  not  a 
trial,  if  IS  a  farce.  We  are  now  moving  6way 
fv.y.n  It  We  h.ive  to  do  So)  We  mu.st  move 
e;th-^r  toward  a  greater  control  ever  Jtidges 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  that  is  the 
direct:."!!  we  are  moving  now.  or  else  we  must 
move  t  iward  a  greater  control  over  judges  by 
the  Judiciary  This  bill  seeks  to  move  the 
Control  la  the  direction  of   Uie  Judiciary. 


Tlie  Departnaent  of  Justice  now  has  much 
to  do  in  the  se!  ection  of  Federal  Judges  The 
Department  ol  Justice  represents  the  chief 
litigant  that  appears  before .  those  Judges. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  much  con- 
trol in  the  gn  nd  Juries  where  the  conduct 
of  Judges  may  be  investigated  and  Indict- 
ments returnee  .  And  now.  as  certain  as  the 
earth  turns,  w(  are  moving  toward  that  time 
when  the  Department  of  Jvfstice,  largely 
under  the  prei  sure  of  necessity,  on  Its  own 
Initiative  will  tring'-^  suit  In  a  Federal  court — 
a  civil  action- -to  oust  one  of  these  Federal 
Judges  on  the  ground  that  he  has  violated 
the  good-behi-vior  condition  in  the  Judiciary- 
tenure  clause  (If  the  Constltutlgn. 

If  I  were  to  ask  for  a  lifting- of  hands  on 
It.  more  than  ii  majority  cf  the  law7ers  pies- 
ent  would  proiably  say  that  there  Is  some- 
thing In  the  Inderal  Constitution  about  Im- 
peaching a  F^eral  Judge.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  (institution  about  impeaching 
a  Judge.  TheTlanguage  of  the  Constitution 
Is  "'all  civil  ofOcers  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  removed  fncm  office  on  impeachment  for 
and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high  crimes  ar.d  misdemeanors."  The  only 
reason  why  a  federal  Judge  Is  subject  to  Im- 
peachment Is  not  because  he  is  a  Federal 
Judge  but  becfuse  he  is  a  civil  officer. 

Our  Judges  jn  America,  under  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  system,  have  held  with 
reference  to  all  other  civil  officers  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  may  be  re- 
moved by  impeachment  they  may  also  be  re- 
moved by  Ju(  icial  proceedings  So  if  this 
question  should  reach  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  suit  initiate^  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  Court  wduld  have  to  write  an  opinion 
holding  eithe-  that  the  suit  Is  properly 
brought.  whUh  would  establish  this  new 
power  of  the  Department  ef  Justice  over 
Judges,  or  it  would  hold  that  judges  may  not 
be  removed  br  such  a  civil  action  because 
they  may  be  ri  moved  by  impeachment.  It  Is 
difficult  to  corceive  a  mind  so  Ingenious  that 
it  could  fashion  such  an  opinion  which  could 
stand  against  :he  agreed  Judgnaent  of  Ameri- 
can Judges  th(,t  all  other  civil  officers  related 
to  impeachment  exactly  as  Judges  are,  may 
be  removed  br  civil  action  notwithstanding 
they  may  be    mpeached. 

We  have  a  chance  to.  pass  this  bill  now. 
The  thoughtfi  il  members  of  the  bar  and  the 
thoughtful  m?mbers  of  the  Judiciary  have 
lined  up  to  dc  something  about  it. 

The  bill  kee;  )s  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  buffer  between  the  Judge  and  the  ability 
of  anyone  to  put  the  Judge  ou  his  defense. 
In  other  word  ;.  we  use  the  same  machinery 
we  have  new  i:  i  regard  to  impeachment  except 
that  the  actus  1  trial  is  before  a  court  instead 
of  the  Senatois.  The  Department  of  Justice 
must  prosecut?  the  case  but  we  make  it  nec- 
essary that  the  House  shall  initiate  the  lai- 
ceedings  befo;  e  anything  can  be  done,  and 
we  provide  tliat  managers — Representatives 
of  the  House-  shall  go  along  with  that  pros?- 
cution  The  ssue  of  good  behavior  is  tried 
before  three  Judges,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
on  the  law  aid  the  facts,  to  the  Supreme' 
Court. 

The  Judicla  conference,  made  up,  as  you 
know,  of  the  senior  circuit  Judges  and  pre- 
sided over  by  he  Chief  Justice. 'last  year  with 
Chief  Justice  hughes  presiding,  endorsed  the 
bill  In  principle.  This  year,  with  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  pre!  Iding.  the  conference  again  en- 
dorsed it  in  principle.  The  American  Bar 
Association  his  endorsed  it.  Various  State 
and  local  bar  associations  have  endorsed  it. 
It  has  passed  the  House.  It  Is  going  to  the 
Senate.  Toe  )ar  of  America  and  the  people 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  now.  I  would 
like  to  see  thf  Ohio  bar.  conscious  of  what 
is  about  to  hftppen  unless  we  act  promptly, 
throw  its  influence  behind  the  bill  now.  Most 
of  the  dangerous  things  we  have  to  do  be- 
come neceisajK-  because  we  do  not  do  what 
we  should  do  [when  we  can,  easily  and  with- 
out danger. 
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Tba  AtAonaaf  a«MraI  recognizes  the  dan- 
ger •nd  th«  %aib»»T»88ment  of  such  a  power 
over  the  Judges  which  the  pressure  of  public 
necessity  is  concentrating  In  his  Department, 
and  he  is  for  this  bill.  It  can  be  passed  now 
If  the  bar  will  get  busy  about  it.  So  much 
for  that.  We  will  pass  new  to  my  regular 
subject,  except  that  I  do  not  have  one. 
[Laughter  1 

1  am  glad  to  be  present  when  Profes.scr 
Morgan  is  here.  You  know  he  is  a  different 
sort  of  professor  from  some  of  these  fellows 
The  devastation  which  has  been  wTought 
among  the  Intellectual  prospects  of  America 
in  some  of  our  schools  during  the  past  6e\erHl 
years  is  tragic.  They  teach  theories  instead 
of  facts,  and  unteach  how  to  think  They 
take  these  fine  young  people,  cram  them  full 
of  one  Indigestible  theory  aft-er  another  until 
they  have  Intellectual  Indigestion.  Then 
with  their  common  sense  cluttered  up.  all 
"woozy."  they  are  given  a  degree  and  turned 
loose  to  be  the  leaders  In  a  time  like  this 
when  If  ever  on  earth  we  needed  level-headed 
leaders  with  their  feet  on  the  ground,  it  Is 
now.  It  is  our  hard  luck  that  In  our  situa- 
tion this  outfit  shows  up.  (Laughter  | 
That  leaves  a  mighty  big  Job  for  the  real 
educators  of  America  Thank  God  for  teach- 
ers like  Professor  Morgan. 

This   Is  one   of   the   cjueerest    periods   of   all 
times,  arfj'how.     After  the  World  War  we  toolc 
a  nose  dive.    We  had  reached    perhaps,  the 
highest  peak  of  unselfish  world  patriotism  in 
the  history  of  the  ages,  maybe  too  high     We 
covild  not  sustain  our  position,  and  then  we 
took    the    Tfjse   dive — we   went    to   the   lowest 
level— the   jazz   age      Everybody    got   young 
Someone  told  old  birds  about  my  age.  "If  you    . 
will  turn  your  hat  down  in  front  and  behind.    | 
you  will  look   10  ye«rB  youneer."     And  we  all 
went    around    with    our    hats    turned    downi.    j 
(Laughter  (     Old  grandmother  cut  a  foot  or    * 
two  off  her  skirt,  bobbed  her  hair  and  grabbed 
a  horn— I  mean  literally     Oranddaddy  joined 
the    procession       Someone   had    coxne   around 
peddling    the    new    philosophy    of    the    self- 
determination     of     children        Everyone     had 
been   fools   until    they   arrived.      You   all   re- 
mi  mber  it     The  general  notion  of  those  times 
seemed  to  be  that  if  ai'.ythine  had  stood  the 
test  for  25  years  th»>rc  nwist  be  .something  radi- 
cally  wrong  with  it      I  am  s'ating  the  actual 
facts.     It  does  not  seem  pa-ssible   but  it  hap- 
pened to  us     Mother  and  father  turned  the 
kids  loose  to  go  to  hell     They  went  off  to  the 
hocch  party — their  children  to  fll!  our  peni- 
tentiaries liternlly      We  took  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  that  had  been  garnered  from  the 
ages  and  threw  them  Into  the  discard      You 
know  what  wc  produced     W>  took  the  mas- 
terpieces   of    mu.eic    that    had    thrilled    and 
charmed  the  hearts  of  people  through  the  gen- 
erations   and  discarded  them      We  made  our 
wonderful    contribution    in   their   stead.   My 
Moon-Eyed  Baby  in  Watermelon  Time      Jazz 
music,   jazz   literature.   Jazz   philosophy.  Jazz 
religion.    Jazz    morals,    Jnzz    statesmanship — 
everything    n€\v  — wu^er   than    all   the   genera- 
tions   When  atTast  we  realized  we  had  lost  our 
way  and  were  trying  to  find  our  way  back  to 
the  old  road,  the  difficult  road  uphill,  the  road 
of  progress,  we  were  descended  upon  by  this 
perfectly  pestilential  swarm  of  crackpots  who 
had  all  the  answers     They  did  not  even  know 
they  did  not  know      They  had  had  theories 
taught  to  them  by  someone  who  had  those 
theories   taught  to  him.     We   followed  them 
and  here  we  are 

They  had  all  the  answers  If  you  are  In 
the  woods  today  and  you  get  lost  and  run 
Into  someone  who  might  not  know  as  much 
as  vcu— ycu  may  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
how  ycu  should  go — b^ut  you  ask  him  the  di- 
rection, and  if  he  looks  wise  and  speaks  posi- 
tively vcu  fellow  him.  because  you  do  not 
know  that  he  does  not  know.  (Laughter  j 
And  that  Is  what  has  happened  to  us.  Here 
we  are,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
responsible  That  is  how  we  ought  tc  feel. 
It  Will  help  us  In  our  common  Job.    The  10 


years  that  we  went  through  before  this  pres- 
ent preparedness  effort,  2  of  them  were  Re- 
publican years. 

With  everything  en  earth  that  could  be 
provided  by  God  Almighty  to  make  us  a  hap- 
py, prosfjerous.  and  contented  people,  with 
ail  the  material  for  our  food  and  clothing 
and  housing— Just  think  of  it— with  all  these 
things,  and  still  each  year  we  have  had  to 
borrow  on  and  mortgage  the  tax-paying  p>ower 
of  helpless  children  of  whom  we  are  the 
only  guardian  and  protector  The  only  Way 
we  have  been  able  to  get  along.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, with  every  possible  resource  at  hand, 
has  been  by  robbing  unborn  generations  to 
get 'money  to  pay  our  current  governmental 
expense  I  have  no.  come  here  to  brag  on 
you  or  on  myself  I  take  my  share  of  the 
shame  and  the  blame  of  It  all.  This  Is  no 
time  to  be  pointing  the  finger  cf  accusation  at 
each  other.  It  Is  time  unitedly  to  get  on 
the  Job. 

The  bar  of  America  has  not  done  Its  duty 
In  these  pa^t  years.  We  are  showing  a  dis- 
position again  to  assume  the  responsibility 
which  has  been  ours  during  the  long  history  of 
Anglo-Saxon  government. 

I  do  not  care  what  you  may  say  In  criticism 
of  the  bar:  it  Is  the  truth  that  in  eyer\-  great 
crisis  of  the  past,  when  the  people  have  wan- 
dere^l  away,  u  has  been  the  members  of 
the  bar  who  rallied  the  people  and  called 
them  back  to  the  discharge  of  their  neglected 
duty      You  have  to  do  it  again — now. 

Republicans  started  this  mess  under  Hoover, 
moviirg  things  to  Washington  and  making  a 
show  on  borrowed  money.  Then  we  Demo- 
crats have  made  them  look  like  a  bunch  cf 
pikers.  Suppose  we  all  share  the  blame.  This 
Is  our  country,  our  respoiislblllty.  our  Job. 
The  worst  thing  about  us  Is  that  we  are  al- 
ways looking  around  to  see  what  the  other 
fellow  Is  doing  wrong. 

During  those  10  years  before  the  pre- 
paredness program  we  borrowed  on  the  credit 
of  our  people  and  your  children's  credit  an 
amount  of  money  m  each  of  those  years 
equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  farm  land  in 
Texas.  Think  of  that.  In  those  10  ycar^  we 
have  borrowed  within  12, 000. 000, 000  of  the 
vahie  of  every  acre  of  farm  land  In  the  United 
States  That  Is  not  all.  We  have  been  de- 
stroying Stat«  and  community  responsibility 
and  converting  our  democracy  Into  a  great 
Federal  bureaucracy — and  yet  we  strut  our 
stuff,  telling  all  of  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  how  to  run  a  democracy.  (Laughter 
and  applavise  ]  Don't  forget  you  Republi- 
cans started  It  even  If  we  Democrats  have 
made  you  look  like  a  bunch  of  pikers 
(Laughter  1  That  gives  us  a  community  of 
responsibility. 

In  these  things  that  I  am  talking  to  you 
about  I  am  not  talking  to  ycu  as  Demi>crats 
or  Republicans  or  New  Dealers  or  Old  t>eal- 
ers.  I  am  talking  to  you.  members  of  the 
Ohio  bar,  as  leaders  in  America  in  the  great- 
est crisis  of  my  Nation,  of  your  Nation. 
There  Is  not  a  single  man  or  woman  In  this 
audience  who  can  go  home  this  night  and 
look  his  or  her  child  In  the  eyes  and  be 
certain  that  he  or  she  can  leave  to  that 
child  a  heritage  of  opportunity  of  living 
under  a  free  government,  irrespective  of  any 
external  dangers. 

Now  what  do  you  think  about  that  for  a 
people — for  a  people  over  here  with  every- 
thing on  earth?  No  foreign  foe  has  put  his 
foot  on  American  soil  in  a  hundred  years. 
We  have  the  money,  the  resources,  every- 
thing except  the  patriotism  and  the  Intelli- 
gence and  energy  necessary  to  run  a  free 
government. 

I  take  my  share  of  the  shame  and  the 
blame  of  it  all  Do  not  let  anyone  think  I  am 
here  lecturing  you  I  am  lecturing  myself, 
too.  As  a  people  we  have  to  get  on  the  Job. 
This  Is  one  of  those  fascinatingly  interesting 
times  that  come  in  the  history  of  the  ages 
when  governments  and  r'v:'.:zations  stand  at 
the  bar  of  Judgm*  ni    a:.d   are   compelled   to 


answer  under  the  philos<'phy  .>f  the  parable  of 
the  talents  D^  not  let  any.  re  make  a  mis- 
take about  that  This  is  not  a  usual  time 
This  Is  a  time  when  the  balance  she^t  is 
being  struck,  men  and  women  of  the  Ohio 
bar  Only  that  nation  has  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive that  Is  fit  to  survive.     (  Applau-e  i 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  a  st  ntence  :n 
the  prayer  that  we  heard  here  at  the  beginning 
of  this  luncheon.     I  take  my  text  from   :'.       I 
am  not  going  to  preach  a   sermon,  but   I   h:n 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  some  fundpniei.'al 
laws  of  God  Almighty,  this  God   whim   •lie 
preacher  mentioned  In  his  prayer,  ano  wh:  h 
as  a  p>eople  we  have  ipnortd   in  shaping  our 
values.     Governments  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of    cause    and     effect — nature's    laws.    God  » 
laws.    We  have  turned  away  from  the  guid- 
ance of  great  eternal.  God-fa.shicned  princi- 
ples, discovered  and  respected  by  the  states- 
manship of  the  world    and  have  been  follow- 
ing  human   theories,   theories   of   these  smart 
fellows — bramtrusters       Strange    we    did    it. 
With  a  few  exceptions  they  did  not  have  all 
together  enough   real,   usable  sser.se  to  grease 
a  gimlet.     The  time  has   came    wlien    a   self- 
lespectlng  American  people  must  realize  there 
Is  a   God   who  presides  over  the  destiny   cf 
nations,  who  has  implanted  in  human  heinps 
the   love   for    liberty    and    has   fashici.ed    1   r 
them  in  his  great  economy  the  pxissibility  of 
self-government,  guided  and  governed  by  nat- 
ural laws,  fundamental  principle?  which  11m  t 
human  discretion  and  determine  sound  policy. 
Such   a    people.    self-rcspe<'tii  c    peojjle.   con- 
scious   of     responsibility,     must     aga  n     trke 
charge  of  this  Government  and  take  ch.  ic     >f 
this  situation  Instead  of  follrwmg  these  {»-!- 
lows  with  their  crazy  theories.    Many  of  the'-e 
theories  are  not  new.    Tl;ev  hBvo  b-e:.  oi  uL-rd 
from  the  Junk  heap  of  discarded  laioirs 

Never  mind  about  that  fellow  (referring 
to  the  President  of  the  American  Bar  A'si^rio- 
tlon  who  Just  entered).  I  know  htn.  He 
comes  from  down  in  Tennessee  They  fleeted 
him  to  some  little  jcb  recently  I  ;  rcet 
what  it  is.  I  think  possibly  It  is  President  rf 
the  American  Bar  Association.  (Laughter  ) 
You  know  he  has  a  great  distinction  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  President  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  comes  from  the  State 
that  I  came  from  (Laughter  (  He  and  I 
are  Tennesseeans  by  nativity.  You  made  a 
wise  choice  I  ;~rpdlct  for  h  m  r  ff  at  ft(tm;n- 
istratlon. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  across  two  or  three 
things.  I  am  not  trj-ing  t  spp^k  connectedly 
or  In  proper  sequence  I  &■  .  -alklng  to  a 
fine  audience  of  American  pcple  I  would 
sav  that  there  are  net  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  people  here  who  have  not  sense  enough 
to  know  what  I  am  talking  about  ihaueh- 
terj.  I  am  going  to  take  advantage  !  'he 
fact  of  your  intelligence  and  your  concen- 
trated attention  and  to  depend  upon  you  to 
make  the  bigger  part  of  this  speech  Y^ti 
are  already  making  It.  In  this  challenging. 
tragic  hour — from  a  source  deeper  than  that 
from  which  spoken  words  come — you  are  giv- 
ing me  In  unspwken  language  a  great  mes- 
sage from  a  people  In  prcx:e«g  of  regeneration 
a  people  fit  to  be  free. 

I  believe  that  the  thinking  machinery  of 
the  people  Is  working  better  now  than  it  has 
worked  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  public  life  On  the  surface  the 
people  may  seem  unfit,  frivolous,  a'ld  ;rrr- 
spcnslble.  iaut  under  that  surface  th,iit:s  iire 
taking  place  which  Justify  hope — we  t-re 
breaking  through  that  surface  It  Is  n..  i'- 
nlflclent  to  see  the  real  greet  American  p' r- 
sonallty  coming  to  the  surface.  There  is  'ir 
hope — In  the  people  Only  a  great  pe(  pic 
have  a  chance  to  dc  this  Job  now.  This 
government  Is  not  resident  In  Washington. 
This  constitution  Is  not  up  there  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  Tlas  ef  vernmem  is  resi- 
dent here  in  Toledo  an  Drtilas  in  M'  mphi-. 
Our  constitution  Is  not  written  in  a  bork. 
The  constitution  of  a  living  democrarv  was 
never  written  In  a  book.     It  is  a  iv.ng  th;i.g 
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It  Is  rooted  In  the  governmental  concepts,  a 
{){■•  plr  able  to  sustain  U.  or  It  Is  a  dead  thing 
ju~t  ..-  n  tree  dies  when  the  soil  in  which  It 
Is  r..  r^ci  is  no  longer  able  to  siK-tatn  it,  the 
con.-^titutiun  of  a  demcxracy  dus  when  tlie 
pt»op!e  are  no  loni^tT  able  tc  su-t.un  a  svstcm 
oi  free  government.  A  clt  in  c  ;ai  y  is  ,1  t;  <v- 
err.mi-nt  by  the  people  1!  ihf  pi.  p:-:  are 
unlit  if  the  pe<jple  fail,  the  tli mm  rLu  v  f.uls. 
The  form  of  government  n;u.-t  th.ii;-;'  Ex- 
cept by  conquest  democrac\  1-  ni  v.  r  K  -'  ,;:.- 
til  KDvernmental  capacity  is  first  1  jst  Wiitri 
grvcrnmental  capacity  is  lost  the  ihii.i;  re- 
quiredto  sustaiii  a  democracy  ceasf.-  t^;  e.xist 
Hiul  sume  other  form  of  Kovernment  mu-t 
take  I'ver.     Th're  i.as  tc  be  liovernir.eiit 

I  made  ."^ome  exanunaticn  in  1927  of  th.e 
conduii-ns  in  I'.i.ly  and  m  Gfrm.ir.y  With- 
out izi;:.-^  mtr;  any  dt'ail*  about  it,  tiu-rr  ;s 
1...  111% -•iry  ab(-ut  Why  Mn -si  Mini'  The 
Governinei.t  ha.-i  absolutely  bn  k-n  down  in. 
Italy  Th.ere  w.i-  n,)  government  T)ie  people 
m  It.iU  w.!.-  n:..ible  t.;.  ttiicltr  th.env-elves  u-^ 
an  instrumei.t.ih' V  that  rculd  carry  ti.r'Aarcl 
the  bu-;:,!--  ^f  the  Ciovirnmt'nt  A  simih-.r 
thmt;  wa!.  'rti.  ^.:  C;-  rm.inv  Then  h..i~  rr;  be 
governmei.t  \V.  t;-  bajk  u  th--  niii:;stt-rs 
praver  ■'Thcif  1-  ,1  livink;  G  id  in  tlie  un:- 
ver-e '^  He  ;s  th.r'  big  bt^s  We  cannot  v\tn 
.start  anywhere  with  (jur  Jub  unle.s.s  we  kr..  w 
that  -a  livinit  God  in  this  universe  who  is  the 
big  b<_,ss  It  d;ie-  iwi  matter  whether  we 
liki-  It  or  not    th.it  i~  a  fart 

The  laws  ^f  Gf;c!  cperute  everywhere  ar.d 
ccntrnl  everywhere  Evfr\one  knows  that 
and  reeogni/e-  it  as  a  practical,  wirkad.iy 
fact  e.xcept  thi-  people  tryir.i;  to  operate  a 
sy-tem  of  frre  g,;vernme!-.'  It  i.s  the  oiily 
exception  I:  is  the  e.xcept:cn  m  all  the 
world  In  all  thie  world  it  is  the  one  place  of 
this  k;<  in  ration's  colossal  failure.  The  man 
who  learned  ho.w  to  li^ht  this  building  bv 
electricity  had  first  tc  learn  the  laws  of  God. 
the  applicable  natui.il  laws,  or  he  would  have 
failed.  He  went  to  .^choi  1  to  learn  these 
laws  and  how  to  work  m  harmony  with 
them,  and  by  workinij  m  harmony  witii  thc-e 
laws  he  was  able  to  use  the  forces  i.>f  Na'ure 
and  light  this  building.  He  did  not  Cook  up 
some  theories  an;l  then  tear  into  a  big  build- 
ing, in^tali  a  lot  of  equipment,  and  then 
test  out  h.s  theorus  He  tried  and  tested  m 
a  small  wav  bef.^re  he  risked  his  theory  on  a 
buiUlmg  He  di.-covered  and  wa,-  obedient  t,T 
natural  laws  m  doing  his  Job,  He  h;id 
learned  enough  10  know  tliat  he  w.is  n  t 
smart  enough  to  do  the  Job  otherwise.  There 
IS  no  assurance  comparable  to  that  wi^.ich 
igtiorance  g;-,  es 

The  doctors  m  this  audience,  if  there  are 
any  here,  went  to  school  for  years  to  le.irn 
the  laws  of  nature  that  govern  the  human 
bi>dv  befoie  they  ever  dared  to  practice 
n\idicine  If  a  d'^ctor  has  a  theory  he  tries 
11  en  a  gu;n'.'a  p;g  first,  and  if  It  works,  he 
cau'iiu-ly  tries  it  v  ut  further.  But  wo  have 
a  theory  and  we  try  it  out  t  n  a  nation  first 
If  It  does  no^t  Work  we  brag  about  r.ot  making: 
the  guinea  p.g  sick  |  Laughter  |  I  am  talk- 
ing ab.'Ut  myself,  you.  all  of  us 

When  I  ti!,-t  went  to  Congress  pt  opie  la.ktd 
principlt's.  n.ittii.i;  I.iws,  governing  tree  gi  v- 
ernment  I:,  tli^^  early  day^  whon  gre.tt 
.«tat<-nien  guided  the  infant  Republic,  and  in 
the  days  .1;  democratic  progress  on  the  other 
stde  of  thie  Atl.oi'ic,  they  gave  great  con- 
side:  atnii  iio.d  ma.ie  great  effort  to  undtr- 
staiid  and  noske  p>  i;cy  conform  to  thtse 
principlos  N  t  any  mere,  not  any  ma,>rf 
No  niore  d  >  priiic.;)!es  .igreed  upon  gti.de 
this  peoip'.e  in  tlie  .  pei.ition  of  the  machinery 
of  a  great  R- publ.o  We  do  not  even  recog- 
nize there  are  ar.y  We  h.ave  s<ime  smart 
fellr;ws  trying  t.  d  tlia;  on  their  own  some 
c^f  them  Rt^yublK.m-.  .s,  ir.e  vt  them  Demo- 
crats, some  rf  ti..m  New  Dealers,  si'me  ;if 
them  old  dealer.-,  s  iv;e  of  them  Just  plain 
ftxils.  Tiiey  talked  about  planned  ecciKimv 
and  planned  th..-  .\nd  planned  that,  pianr.ed 
by  thM»  as  tiioug.i  they  were  wise  eiu  ugh 
10  do  tuch   a   tiling  and  pics-erve  free   g  v- 


crnment.  Take  the  130.000,000  Individuals 
and  fit  them  Into  their  plans,  rtgiment  them. 
and — talk  about  a  democracy.  Obedience  to 
the  natural  laws  of  God  Almighty,  which  gov- 
ern free  governments,  is  the  only  possible 
way  for  human  beings  to  operate  system?  of 
free  government,  to  be -*ree  self-respecting 
people,  not  ordered  around  by  a  bunch  of 
intellectual   crackpct-s 

As  the  preacher  said  tr.  his  prayer  a  few 
minutes  ago,  there  Is  a  Go  We  are  foolish 
not  to  know  it  as  a  practical  fact.  You  think 
that  these  flower  biishes  out  here  have  sense 
enough  to  make  those  flowers?  This  grass 
that  grow.s.  do  ycu  think  it  knows  how  to 
select  the  proper  elements  of  soil  and  sun- 
shine and  ram  and  build  itself?  I  •  don't 
know  how  i-  is  done,  but  I  know  these  things 
are  nc^t  making  themselves.  Do  ycu  think 
the^e  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  know 
V. ;..:.  •  'urn  over  and  where  they  are  headed 
f  r'  Y  u  send  your  children  to  the  schools 
of  science  to  learn  the  laws  of  God  Almighty. 
I  am  not  talking  as  a  preacher.  I  Just  hope 
I  ain  not  a  fool;  that  is  all.  I  am  not  talking 
iL-  h-  (indicating  the  minister  who  had  given 
th-  prayer)  talks  who  is  Interested  in  getting 
pt ,  pie  to  heaven  and  keeping  them  out  of 
lu-il  I  know  a  lot  of  folks  with  regard  to 
w !.  in  I  have  a  divided  attitude  as  to  that 
n.a!'.,r       ;  Laughter  i 

I  am  talking  about  these  few  fuiidamental 
faCs,  important  to  people  who  want  to  be 
f.-c  G.  d  Almighty  has  put  in  the  hearts 
of  people  the  aspiration  to  be  free,  and  He 
h.i,-  nc  t  left  people  without  some  sort  of  way 
to  sat;-f\  th.it  a.-piration.  That  is  not  only 
reasi.  nabl'O  but  it  is  historically  consistent. 
But  they  have  t'l  pay  the  ;,)rice.  They  have 
to  do  tlitir  Job  They  must  respect  the  laws 
of  cause  and  effect  which  operate  with  ref- 
erence to  government  as  with  reference  to 
everything  else  We  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  free  \\-  have  tc  pay  for  that 
oppcrtiinity. 

Nature  keeps  a  system  of  double-entry 
bo-ikke>  pir.g  Ti-.d-  is  what  we  forget.  We 
ha'.e  boon  gcii.g  .  ut  and  making  Fourth  of 
Juiy  speeches  and  actually  telling  people 
tli.o  there  were  some  persoiis  who  get  10- 
g,'ther  at  Philadelphia  and  out  of  tiieir  own 
brail. ,^  and  wills  created  a  constitution  for 
a  living  governmicnt  Go  home  and  pray 
Gi  d  t„  forgive  you  for  that  and  don't  repeat 
1'    bec.iuse   it    is  not   the   tru'h. 

Th.ey  were  merf  men,  smart,  all  right,  as 
hum.Oi  wisd  'in  g  t-.-  But  it  has  been  with- 
held from  human  ger.;u-  '  create  the  Con- 
stltuiion  of  a  Iroii.g  g  ,f;.:nent.  .Such  con- 
st.tuto.  r.s  C'>me  from  the  same  sourd^  that 
trees  c^.me  from  Our  own  Constitution  in 
historical  times  car.  be  ti.iced  back  to  the 
rtrst  century  There  isn't  a  single  Oasic  pro- 
vi-^ion  m  the  American  Cjnstitutio.i  that 
dues  not  run  through  the  Revolution,  back 
ai.d  b.ick,  and  spread  ow  so  far  that  net  one 
single  provision  adds  to  the  legitimate  fame 
of  any  human  being  as  Us  originator.  They 
caiio'  from  Goa.  camt  from  nature,  came 
fr.m  tile  same  source  your  body  came  from. 
and  fiom  thr  same  creative  power  and 
geious  th.it  a  tret'  comes  from  Man  can 
prune  a  tr*^  Hr  has  his  job  He  can 
f'.r'ilizo  It  But-he  cannot  make  it  We  talk 
about  th-  founding  fathers.  They  were 
th..>  'Finding  fatliers."  The  Constitution 
was  there  before  theV  went  to  th?  corven- 
tion  The  Constitution  of  cur  democracy. 
in.^cfar  as  it  is  written,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mam  ir  tho  Constitution  of  our  States,  but 
one  w^uld  ne\er  guess  that  from  anything 
wh.'ch  n  .said  or  done  in  the  teaching  of  the 
yi,  uth  of  .■\mfrica  cr  m  cur  patriotic  programs. 

Th'^  S'ates  are  not  even  mentioned.  Even 
tl.e  ministers,  m.-.ny  c  f  them,  in  reminding 
God  of  the  sevtral  th.m^s  they  think  He  ought 
to  give  special  attenticn  to.  mention  the 
President  and  tins  ou"fit  up  at  Washington. 
but  if  God  Is  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
States  and  their  government,  he  will  have  to 
do  It  on  his  own  insofar  as  these  prayers  are 


concerned.  Ev  idently  they  have  never  stopped 
to  consider  th  it  it  is  in  these  States  that  the 
our  democracy  are  to  be  found. 
This  Federal  o  ganization  was  created  by  them 
to  act  as  thei  agent  in  certain  matters,  but 
not  to  oust  tt  em  from  general  governmental 
responsibilitie  j.  When  they  are  ousted,  de- 
mocracy is  GUI  ted  and  bureaucracy  takes  over. 
We  get  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  1  rst  century.  Tacitus  gives  it 
to  us.     He  loiks  In  on  the  germanic  tribes, 


of  which  the 
and  has  giver 
what  he  saw- 


Anglos  and  Saxons  were  a  part, 
us  this  fascinating  picture  of 
When  a  governmental  matter 
was  to  be  attended  to.  the  tribe  gathered. 
They  sat  dov  n  armed.  That  is  significant. 
Some  leader  submitted  the  matter.  They 
considered  it.  If  they  approved,  they  bran- 
dished their  veapons.  If  they  did  not  ap- 
prove It,  they  murmured.  That  settled  it. 
He  tells  us  the  leaders  were  influential  as 
they  had  the  power  to  persuade  as  distin- 
guished from  the  power  to  command.  There 
we  see  the  pU  ce  for  the  leader  and  the  place 
of  the  people 
people  speak 


in  our  Constitution,   but 
the  voice  of  government. 


the 


Basically  our,Constitution  has  not  changed 
one  iota  frcre  the  first  century  to  now.  and 
never  can  chinge  so  long  as  vk  sustain  a 
system  of  free  Anglo-Saxon  government.  I 
do  not  use  t  le  term  "Anglo-Saxon  '  In  any 
racial  but  in  a  governmental  sense.  We  are 
told  we  must  abandon  the  States  as  the  re- 
sponsible age:  Its  of  general  government  and 
that  is  what  'Re  are  doing.  It  Is  too  difficult 
now.  we  are  tpld.  It  is  difficult.  It  happens, 
however,  tha;  these  difficulties  of  govern- 
ment, these  ilfficulties  in  life,  are  nature's 
arrangement  for  developing  people.  Progress 
Is  not  easy  it  ;  5  uphill.  It  Is  slow,  not  fast.  It 
Is  difficult,  no  easy.  It  Is  the  road  of  struggle, 
but  it  is  the  road  of  life.  People  with  the 
praise  of  dem  scracy  on  their  lips  would  have 
us  turn  our  bi  cks  on  the  course  of  democratic 
progress  and  progress  generally.  They  make 
sport  of  individualism.  They  want  a  planned 
economy.  That  would  be  all  right,  perhaps. 
If  God  Almigt  ty,  if  nature,  were  interested  in 
protecting  a  people  against  difficulties  and. 
had  created  lome  other  people  Just  half  as 
much  wiser  i.  lan  the  average  person  as  these 
badly  mistakm  people  estimate  their  own 
Intelligence  lo  be.  Difficulties  In  govern- 
ment and  gererally  under  the  plan  of  nature 
are  the  Isest  things  that  human  beings  have. 
Tou  never  knew  a  person  greater  than  his 
difficulties.  fou  do  not  know  o^  an  age 
greater  than  ts  difficulties.  It  is  doing  difS- 
cult  things  eien  In  sports  which  make  for 
interest  and  for  development.  Difficulties 
are  the  gymni  stic  paraphernalia  which  makes 
progress  posa  ble.  That  Is  not  all.  There 
seems  to  be  a  n  arrangement  in  nature  which 
provides  inci  cased  capacity  to  accompany 
increased  diffl:ulties  for  those  who,  with  de- 
termined puipose.  instead  of  surrendering, 
grapple  with  the  opposition. 

The  easy  read,  the  fast  road,  which  we  are 
invited  to  tike.  Is  the  road  downhill.  It 
may  be  an  al  uring  road,  it  is  easy  while  we 
are  on  our  way.  but  it  Is  the  lure  of  death 
Insofar  as  our  democracy  is  concerned. 
There  are  a  few  things  which  we  have  to 
provide  if  we  are  to  have  a  democracy,  gov- 
ernmental ca  lacity.  and  a  governmental  ma- 
chinery whicl    the  people  can  operate. 

Were  the  !  itate  of  Texas,  cr  your  State, 
confronting  some  new  p/oblem  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  application  of  steam  and 
gas  and  elect -icity  to  human  activities,  in- 
stead of  giapi  ling  with  it  and  thereby  giving 
strength  for  the  higher  Job  of  tomorrow, 
guided  by  ihl  s  modern  defeatist  philosophy, 
we  lay  down  en  our  backs  and  holler  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  :ome  and  do  it  for  us.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applaise  I 

Nature  cou  d  have  made  government  pos- 
sible without  idifficulties  and  ieverything  else 
as  well.  It  cofald  have  been  so  arranged  that 
you  could  hajve  planted  a  seed  and  grown 
these  buildinis.    The  earth  could  have  been 
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so  arranged  that  there  would  liave  been  rib- 
bons of  concrete  everywhere  we  want  a  road, 
but  God  was  too  wise  to  do  that.     The  lime 
has  come  when  the  members  of  the  Ohio  bar 
must   take  their  place,  their  rightful   place, 
the  place   of   their  responsibility    and   drive 
these  arch  enemies  of  our  democracy  from 
their   present    position   of   influence   in   this 
country.    The  -.ime  has  come  when  from  one 
end   of   this  State  to  the  other  the   clarion 
call   from   the   lips  of  members   of   this  bar 
must  be  .sounded  again.     We  m.ust  have  red 
blood  in  our  veins  and  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  liberty,  or  we  are  going  to  lose  it. 
Power  will  not  remain  where  it  is  not  used, 
that  Is  the  law  made  by  the  Being  to  whom 
the  minister  referred  a  while  ago.     It  is  the 
law.     I  do  not  care  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
Take  the  greatest  athlete  who  ever  lived, 
put  him  In  bed  and  not  let  him  exercise  for 
6  months,  and   he  cannot  turn   over.     Take 
a  people  with  the  greatest  governmental  ca- 
pacity that  ever  was  possessed,  the  American 
people,  and  let  them  cea.se  to  use  it.  cease  to 
govern,  and  the  power  to  govern  themselves 
will  disappear.     It   is  disappearing.     That  is 
the   greatest   tragedy   in   the   history    of   de- 
mocracy  in  the  world.     Power   will   not   re- 
main  where   it    is    not  used.     It    is   the  law. 
the  law  of  nature. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  government 
Is  the  one  hiatus  in  all  nature  where  there 
Is  no  natural  law  to  guide  human  beings? 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  in  every  other 
field  of  human  activity  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  you  cannot  follow  the  theories 
of  men  only,  and  yet  you  may  do  It  safely 
in  government?     It  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

We  have  a  big  Job  ahead  of  us.  It  is  a 
terrible  time  In  which  to  live  and  It  Is  also 
a  great  time.  We  confront  a  choice  no  less 
than  this:  Either  we  are  to  be  a  part  of  the 
greatest  generation  that  ever  was  here  or  we 
are  to  be  in  responsibility  at  the  time  of  the 
earth's  greatest  tragedy.  Does  anyone  doubt 
it?  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  talk  about 
preserving  our  own  system  of  government  as 
a  democracy  unless  we  do  two  things.  We 
have  to  preserve  ourselves  as  a  people  with 
the  capacity  for  government.  This  Is  the 
first  proposition.  We  cannot  retain  the  ca- 
pacity to  govern  without  its  use — without  its 
exercise.  That  ought  to  be  self-evident.  We 
cannot  do  it  11  we  shift  from  our  States  and 
our  smaller  units  of  government  to  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  governmental  responsibili- 
ties and  powers  within  their  capacity. 

The  second  proposition  Is  that  we  have  to 
preserve  a  governmental  machinery  which  the 
people  can  operate. 

We  inherited  this  great  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  ours,  every  single  provision  of  which 
originated  out  of  necessitv.  was  tried  bv  ex- 
perience, and  was  developed  among  a  people 
peculiarly  gifted  with  the  genius  of  self- 
government.  iDng  before  a  single  constitu- 
tional convention  assembled  on  American 
soil,  but  we  ourselves  have  to  preserve  It. 
Ours  Is  the  greatest  heritage  of  all  time,  not 
only  our  Constitution  but  even  the  incidents 
of  our  colonization 

Fortunately  we  had  13  different  groups  cf 
people  to  whom  the  colonies  were  granted 
Thev  became  the  13  States.  These  States 
operate  In  the  main  through  small  units  of 
government,  cities,  counties,  precincts,  etc., 
where  the  people  elect  their  chief  officers  and 
where  the  units  are  not  so  great  but  that 
the  voice  of  the  Individual  may  be  heard  and 
his  influence  be  felt.  These  small  units  cf 
government  which  make  up  the  States  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  first  century  and 
beyond  and  are  the  only  places  where  this 
democracy  can  live. 

D.'mccracy  Is  a  government  of  the  people 
Let  us  not  be  foolish  about  It.  Let  us  quit 
talking  about  democracy  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  the  things  necessary  to  preserve  it. 
After  the  Revolution,  these  States— I  want 
you  men  to  fcUow  me:  the  women  are  doing 
it  anyhow— well,  if  you  fellows  had  as  much 
E€nse  as  these  girls  have,  we  would  get  some- 
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where  The  trouble  Is  that  I  look  around 
every  cnce  in  awhile  and  see  one  of  these 
pretty  ones  and  I  have  an  awful  hard  time 
keeping  my  mind  on  my  business.  |  Laughter  1 
Let  us  see  about  what  the  facts  are  with 
reference  to  our  sj'stem  of  government.  Here 
\  e  have  it.  First,  the  people.  Next,  the 
small  units  cf  government.  Next,  the  States. 
Next,  the  Federal  organization.  The  system, 
by  its  nature,  operates  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward.    It  is  pyramidal  in  shape. 

W&  are  engaged  in  the  very  foolish  u  ider- 
taking  of  trying  to  stand  that  pyramidally 
established  system  of  government  en  Its  apex, 
and  still  are  talking  about  a  democracy.  Of 
course,  if  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  have  a 
democracy  that  is  one  matter,  but  we  cannot 
do  that  sort  of  thing  and  preserve  a  democ- 
racy. The  system  will  degenerate  unavoid- 
ably into  a  bureauracy.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening. It  is  unavoidable.  Progress  in  a  de- 
mocracy, the  movement  of  Its  power,  is  from 
the  center  toward  the  people  not  from  the 
people  toward  the  center. 

These  people  cf  the  States,  after  the  revo- 
lution, decided  they  wanted  cue  army,  one 
navy,  one  system  of  coinage  and  weights  and 
measures;  they  wanted  one  diplomatic  corps; 
they  wanted  free  passage  among  themselves, 
and  a  few  other  things.  So  they  created  the 
governmental  agency  that  is  centered  in 
Washington  to  act  for  these  democracies, 
not  in  lieu  of  them,  rs  their  agent,  limited  to 
the  doing  of  ttie  things  for  these  democracies 
v.hich  they  thought  they  needed  that  agent  to 
do  for  them.  They  specifically  reserved  to 
themselves  and  to  the  people  all  rights  and 
powers  of  ',-vernment  not  assigned  to  their 
common,  limited  agency. 

And  then  we  of  the  States  began  to  get  the 
notion    that    we    could    get    something    for 
nothing    frcm   Uncle    Sam.    not    exactly    for 
nothing    but    for    something    which    we    had 
ceased  to  value.     Often  a  thing  long  possessed 
ceases  to  be  a  thing  highly  esteemed      That 
came  to  be  our  attitude  toward  the  privileges 
and  powers  of  local  government  for  which  our 
ancestors  had   given   their  Mves  on  many  a 
battlefield.     These  we  have  been  selling  at  the 
door  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  money  that 
your  children   and   your   children's   children 
will  be  borrowing  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  for  generations,  exchanging  for  a  bureau- 
cratic form  of  government  the  opportunities 
of  local  self-government  and  the  sovereignty 
of   the  States;   getting  money  by  putting   a 
mortgage   on   your   children    and   your   chil- 
dren's children;  money  got  by  exchanging  the 
greatest  democracv  of  all  time  for  the  govern- 
mental overlordshlp  cf  a  great  bureaucracy. 
Let  us  look  at  ourselves  a  little  while,  engaged 
in  that  transaction.     I  mean  really  look  at 
ourselves.     The  trouble  Is  that  we  are  always 
looking  at  the  other  fellow— the  other  fellow. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  story.     I  told  it  once 
before    in    this    neighborhood      A   couple    cf 
fellows  living  down  in  Mississippi  in  prohibi- 
tion davs  had  the  notion  that  having  a  good 
time  was  to  get  a  gallon  or  two  of  the  best 
moonshine    liquor    they    could    find,    go    to 
Jackson,   rent   a   room   In   a  hotel,   and   stay 
drunk  a  week  or  two      On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  of  one  of  these  sprees  one  of  the  fellows 
heard    his    side    partner    in    the    bathroom 
hollering.  "There   ain't   no  snakes   in   here. 
There  ain't  no  snakes  in   here  "     He  looked 
in   the  bathroom   where  his  friend  was  sit- 
ting  in  the  bathtub,  with   not   a  stitch  on 
him  except  his  hat,  not  a  drop  of  water  In 
the    tub      Of    cour.«^,    he    realized    that    his 
friend  was  In   a  bad  fix      So  he  ran   down- 
stairs and  got  hold  of   the   house   physician 
and  said,  "Get  up  here  Just  as  quick  as  you 
can.  Doc.     Bill  Is  In  an  awful  fix      We  have 
both  been  drinking  too  much,  but  Bill  has 
been  drinking  something  awful.     He  is  slt- 
tlna  up  there  in  a  bathtub  without  a  stitch 
en  him.  except  his  hat.  no  water  in  the  tub, 
hollering  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  'There  ain't 
no  snakes  in  here,'  "  and  he  said,  "Doc.  that 
darned  room  Is  Just  full  of  them."     |  Laugh- 
ter.] 


Perhaps  I  should  apologize  to.thi<<- audience 
for  the  disconnected  sort  of  speech  I  am  mak- 
ing, but  I  realize  you  are  filling  in  the  gaps. 
You  are  making  more  than  half  cf  this 
speech  It  is  a  great  exprrienct  to  have  that 
sort   o!   cc operation   with   an   tudlence. 

Men-.bers  of  the  Ohio  bar,  your  Nation  and 
my  Neiion  faces  the  supreme  challenge  today. 
Only  a  great  people  can  meet  It.  We  have 
dlscus.^^ed  something  of  the  Jjerils  within. 
When  we  look  about  us  we  see  your  Nation 
and  my  Nation  In  this  world  picture  declar- 
ing itself  to  be  the  arsenal  attd  the  ally  cf 
that  group  cf  nations  that  one  by  one  are 
being  conquered  Closer  and  closer  we  move 
toward  the  actual  fighting,  facing  the  great- 
est fighting  machine  of  all  time  challenging 
It.  defying  it.  strutting  our  stuff,  and  half- 
way preparing  against  the  day  when  wo  will 
be  called. 

It  d.^es  not  seem  believable.  We  go  to  our 
parties  We  have  a  big  time.  We  are  trying 
to  make  money;  to  gain  advantage,  fighting 
among  ourselves,  while  we  arc  moving  with 
tremendous  rapidity  against  the  greatest 
fighting  machine  ever  organized  en  earth. 
There  is  the  definite  possibility— I  say  possi- 
bility— that  we  may  face  that  machine  alone 
t)efore  we  are  through.  We  are  playing  at  the 
Job  of  getting  ready,  telling  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  "You  stay  out  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, from  the  frozen  seas  of  the  north  to 
the  tip  of  Cape  Horn,  and  if  you  don't,  we 
are  going  to  fight  ycu" 

We  are  telling  them  what  to  do  in  Europe, 
what  to  do  in  Asia,  what  to  do  in  Airlca,  not 
merely  selling  our  material  but  declaring  to 
the  world  that  we  are  producing  for  the  use 
cf  one  group  of  belligerents  to  he'p  them  win. 
We  are  going  along  here  with  the  egbtlstical 
notion  that  in  some  sort  of  %m  >  ue  ought  to 
be  protected  and  will  be  protected  by  provi- 
dence from  the  nece-^sity  of  meeting  the  tests 
which  ycu  see.  as  you  look  cut  over  the 
world,  the  other  nations  are  having  to  meet. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  it  This  is  the 
highest  peak  of  human  history  More  and 
greater  issues  are  impending.  Nations  and 
civilizations  stand  tcday  at  -the  bar  of  Judg- 
ment. We  do  not  have  a  chance  unless  we 
are  fit  to  survive.  The  terrible  thing  about 
It  is  that  we  are  not  fit  to  survive  We  are 
acting  like  Irresponsible  children  when  every- 
thing we  have  is  at  stake.  We  are  becoming 
more  fit,  but  too  slowly. 

Think  of  it?  Here  Is  a  people  circum- 
stanced as  we  are.  thinking  how  much  we 
can  get  out  cf  the  Federtl  Government, 
making  merchandise  of  the  necessities  of  your 
Nation  and  mine,  taking  these  bless  1  r  1:-  v.f 
have  without  obligation  and  withoir  ao.y 
sense  of  responsibility.  Much  of  our  pro- 
ductive energy  is  paralyzed,  while  our  boys 
are  being  moved  closer,  day  by  day,  to  the 
realities  of  this  war.  Such  &  peop'e  cannot 
win.  It  Is  not  written  in  the  b  k  '.  des- 
tiny that   such  a  people  can  -wii. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  so  far  a-  'ai  can 
visualize.  In  no  particular  rtespect  ha?  your 
Nation  and  mine  failed  to  put  Us  fret  in 
the  footsteps  of  France.  We  think  we  are 
going  to  escape  the  test.  We  have  a  notion 
that  away  ever  here  in  some  mysterious 
sort  of  way  we  can  do  tha  things  we  are 
doing  and  at  the  same  time  leave  ourselves 
exposrd  to  attack  by  lack  of  preparedness 
to   defend   ourselves   and   escape 

Everybody  is  Icoklng  to  Washington  The 
people  of  America  are  no  longer  speaking  the 
voice  of  government.  The  people  are  won- 
dering what  "they  are  going  to  do  In  Wash- 
ington." A  "they"  government  cannot  do 
the  Job  for  this  democracy,  for  this  people. 
It  Is  their  Government  It  is  your  Govern- 
ment.   It  Is  my  Government., 

If  I  knew  In  America  todty  that  the  pro- 
pie  are  determined  under  GOd  they  will  take 
charge  of  things  and  be  fit  to  be  free.  I  wculd 
have  some  assurance  A  NBtion,  bottle-.'td 
and  rocked  to  sleep  In  th?  arms  'f  a  cr.- 't 
bureaucracy,  cannot  survlte  Th:--  :=  ^h* 
testing    lime,    men    and    women      Wt    h  .-.a 
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esca{>ed  It  a  Icr.g  If^n^  time  During  this 
century  and  a  haif  wv  have  lived  over  here 
we  have  esrap^d  it  No  longer!  Not  now! 
Not  now!     Not  ths  t;mp' 

The  President  cnnnot  do  this  Job  We  have 
to  meet  thi<;  te«»  this  time  ours-e'.ves.  a5  a 
people  TT^e  Coniirress  cannot  do  this  Job  Only 
the  greatest  pr<  pie  that  ever  stood  on  this 
earth  can  dn  this  Job  for  my  Nation  this 
time      I  Icnow  -ha' 

I  am  thankful  as  I  can  be  for  this  oppor- 
tunity, bt-c.tuse  I  see  before  me  men  and 
women  who  can  stir  and  lead  the  people  of 
Ohiu  to  do  their  part  of  the  }<^)b  In  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  to  d>,  It  Evfrything  we  have 
is  involved  Fran>.o  went  to  pieces  before  the 
German  Army  Btruclc  the  Maeinot  line. 
There  are  sumo  m;ght>  similar  things  taking 
place  In  America  Amba.-sador  BuUitt,  who 
was  m  France  at  the  time,  told  our  com- 
mlltoe  earlier  thlb  year  that  when  the  Ger- 
mans wore  moving  towards  the  frontier  of 
France,  the  French  {>eople  were  flighting  for 
priiflus  and  8»)Cial  gams,  that  factories  that 
could  have  provided  for  that  people  the  ma- 
chmery  of  war  that  would  have  given  them 
a  bftter  chance  to  turn  back  the  Gernian 
hordes  before  the  Ma^lnol  line,  were  silent 
while  French  people  fought  among  them- 
selves Just  as  we  are  doing. 

When  I  look  over  my  country  and  see  the 
same  sort  of  t>ilnu  hapjieninK.  manufacturers 
Cuming  to  mv  office  who  want  a  profit  out  of 
my  Government,  and  men  paralyzing  Instru- 
mentalities neces.sary  to  put  guns  In  the 
hands  of  these  boys  upon  whom  we  put  the 
uniforms  of  the  country,  that  are  necessary 
to  put  the  planes  In  the  skies  and  ship>6  on 
the  seas,  when  I  see  them  striking,  see  things 
closing  down.  I  tremble  for  my  country. 
Certainly  our  people  do  not  sense  the  danger, 
and  I  am  afraid,  afraid  for  my  country.  We 
have  not  been  told  the  truth:  this  backing  us 
blindfolded  and  unprep>»ired  into  this  war. 
I  tell  you  the  truth  today.  We  are  next  on 
call  and  we  are  moving  at  the  moment  toward 
the  doom  of  the  other  countries  which  are 
no  longer  free  I  do  not  mean  we  are  gouig 
there  necessarily.  M<tybe  we  will  arouse  our- 
selves before  it  is  too  lat«  We  are  doing  it 
now.  The  French  people  did  arouse  them- 
selves flnaJly,  but  11  was  too  late  An  ease- 
loving,  soft  people,  unwilling  to  pay  the  price 
for  liberty  cannot  preserve  that  which  they 
demonstrate  they  do  not  value  highly. 

We  have  but  one  business  In  America  that 
Is  worth  considering.  We  escape  attack  only 
If  we  are  so  well  prepared  that  nobody  dare 
attack  us.  Is  there  anybody  with  little 
enough  serise  not  to  know  that? 

We  will  survive  only  if  we  are  strong  enough 
to  defend  ours-olves.  Does  anybody  doubt 
that?  As  the  Germans  moved  toward  the 
Miigmot  line,  these  French  people,  fighting 
among  themselves,  were  trvisting  to  that  line 
of  forts  We  have  what  is  comparable  We 
have  a  thm  line  of  battleships  that  stretches 
across  the  oceans.  If  that  line  breaks,  we 
haven't  a  single  seaport  that  we  are  prepared 
to  defend  ^pilnst  attack.  We  are  playint; 
like  children  while  the  mightiest  issues  of  the 
af;ts  are  impendir.g.     Think  of  it. 

Bullitt  told  us  alter  the  Magmot  line  was 
broken  and  much  of  the  industrial  equip- 
ment had  be*n  taken  over  by  Germany,  then 
nun  and  women  and  children  worked  msrht 
and  day.  worked  until  they  dropped  m  their 
tiacks  but  It  was  too  late  They  produced 
twice  a.s  much  In  1  montii  as  they  produced 
In  the  preceding  2  months,  but  It  was  too 
late 

They  say  the  saddest  words  of  tonguo  or 
prn  are.  -It  might  have  been.  '  But  I  know 
of  no  sadder  words  m  lareuage  than.  "It  is 
too  late  '  If  England  had  done  what  she 
ehould  have  done  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
done,  she  w..uld  i,ot  have  this  visitation  cf 
death  from  the  sk.f.v  p.cw  Go  to  the  blocd- 
soakid  fields  of  Eur,  pt  and  ask  those  poor 
people  that  are  bcm^  driven  like  slaves  to 
forge  Uu-  gunb  a;  cl  tiu  cannon  and  make 
the  slilDs  that  ■*.:;  hcUl  thtir  own  people  in 
subjection,   a,-k  them  if  they  had  any  other 


Everything 

I  am   grateful  to 

I   a:n   g.'ateful    to 

thank  you  Icr  the 

vrur  eves.     I  tnank 


business     before     that    happened    mere     Im- 
portant than  to  make  i.ht  ir  country  secure. 

This  is  no  ordinary  time   mtn.     This  Is  no 
ordinary  tune,  men  and  women. 
we  have  Is  at  stake 

I  have  talked  tCHj  Icne 
you  for  thu  opportunity. 
you  for  th.s  privilege.  1 
message  that  I  read  from 
you  for  the  things  you  have  said  tc  me  while 
i  have  been  speaking  words  to  you.  Sons  and 
daughters  of  a  great  Sate,  wonderful  is  your 
heritage,  wonderful  is  y.ur  oppcrtunity.  tre- 
mendous is  your  dang  T 

W.ushmeton  can't  do  this  job  I  used  to 
think  they  were  awfully  smart  people  up 
there  until  I  went  up  *here  and  I  discovend. 
as  I  said  once  before,  that  I  am.  Just  about 
a.s  smart  as  anybody  else  up  there,  then  I 
lost  practically  all  of  my  respect  fcr  human 
IntelUcence       ILiiUghter.] 

There  is  a  great  th;ng.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided it  for  the  guidance  of  free  go'. ernment — 
an  advi.-fcl.  intelligent  public  opinion.  I  re- 
fer to  public  opinion  vhich  Is  fcr  the  public 
good,  as  distinguished  from  group  Judg- 
ment which  may  be  only  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage and  profit  regardless  of  the  public 
Interest 

There  Is  too  much  of  Ignorance,  of  selfish- 
ness, of  ambition  in  the  Individual  for  him 
to  be  able  alone  to  guide  the  affairs  of  a 
free.  Just  government  The  preacher  today 
was  right.  There  Isn't  any  doubt  about  it. 
There  is  a  God  that  rules  In  the  universe, 
and  His  laws  are  supreme.  He  hits  put  in 
thf  hearts  of  a  people  a  longing  to  be  free. 
He  has  not  denied  them  the  opportunity 
but  they  must  pay  the  price.  They  must  do 
the  work.  They  must  be  fit.  Terrible  Is  our 
responsibility.  Only  a  great  people  can  win 
this  time.  We  stand  a*  the  bar  cf  Judgment. 
Only  a  fit  peo;)le  can  win 

In  this  closmc;  minute — he  is  fixir.g  to  pull 
my  coattail,  but  I  have  no  apology  fcr  talk- 
ing as  long  as  I  have:  you  fellows  think  it  is 
hard  to  look  at  me;  what  do  ycu  thir.k  it  Ls 
fo;  me  to  look  at  some  of  you?  I  Laughter.  | 
In  this  closing  minute  of  my  acklress,  again  I 
want  to  thank  you  I  am  grateful  I  mean 
It  Life  Is  successful  In  proportion  as  It  is 
useful  I  have  had  an  opportunity  today  to 
bring  a  mes.sage  to  ycu.  You  have  given  a 
message  to  me.  a  reassuring  message  We 
have  a  chance.  We  are  becoming  fit  lo  win. 
Everything   we   have   is   at   stake 

We  have  but  one  business  worthy  of  ccn- 
sideratlon.  The  hope  of  the  ages  is  centered 
In  us  this  minute  Members  of  the  Ohio  bar, 
negligent  though  we  hiwe  been  In  the  past, 
all  of  us,  let  us  pledge  each  tc  the  other 
that  In  these  coming  days,  so  help  us  God.  we 
Will  do  the  best  we  can  to  preseive  this  as 
one  place  on  the  earth  where  human  beines 
m.ay  have  an  opportunity  to  be  free.  [Ap- 
plause 1 


Is  the  Government  Pursuing  Adequate 
Policies  Encouraging  Domestic  Produc- 
tion of  Defense  Copper? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  .ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Deceiiher  1, 1941 


STATEMENT    BY    CHARLES    F.    WILLIS 


Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  greatest  defense  n.ecls  of  our  country 
today  is  copper.    I  am  told  by  the  Chuf 


of  the  Priority  Section.  Mr.  Donald  Nel- 
son, that  thas  country  will  need  about  an 
additional  million  tons  of  copper  annu- 
ally for  our  contemplated  defense  pro- 
gram. If  we  cannot  produce  a  million 
tons  additional  copper,  it  will  have  to 
be  taken  out  of  our  regular  production 
which  has  heretofore  gone  to  peacetime 
uses.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  mean  a  very 
drastic  cut  in  the  amount  of  copper  for 
peacetime  construction. 

It  is  so  very  important  that  we  have 
adequate  ccpper  for  defense,  and  also 
that  we  do  not  cut  down  on  peacetime 
uses  any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, I  feel  that  we  must  exhaust  every 
feasible  means  of  increasing  production. 
Undoubtedly  this  could  be  done  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  America  could  sup- 
ply annually  a  million  additional  tons, 
over  and  above  our  peacetime  require- 
ment, if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

This  might  be  done,  it  seems,  by  rais- 
ing the  pegged  price  by  2  or  3  cents  per 
pound,  or  by  Government  subsidy  of 
marginal  mines,  or  either  by  longer  work- 
ing hours  on  the  part  of  the  men  engaged 

in  mining,  or  by  employing  more  men,  or 
by  a  combination  of  all  three  of  these 
suggestions  other  than  what  has  already 
been  done.  I  submit  herewith  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  statement  and  release 
by  Charles  P.  Willis,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Arizona  Small  Mine  Oper- 
ators Councils  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Department  of  Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Willis  is  editor  of  the  Mining  Journal 
and  speaks  with  authority  on  mining 
matters.  Without  approving  or  disap- 
proving his  viewpoint  in  this  statement 
and  release.  I  wish  to  submit  it  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  of 
public  officials  generally.  His  statement 
is  as  followf : 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  •  •  •  Arizona  has  ex- 
tensive reserves  of  copper  which  could  be 
made  avallaljle  to  meet  growing  defense  and 
industrial  demands  under  the  right  condi- 
tions and  If  the  Government  assumed  a  more 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  Industry,  accord- 
ing to  Charles  F.  Willis.  State  secretary  of 
the  Arizona  Small  Mine  Operators  Association 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Mineral  Resources. 

Willis  made  this  statement  In  a  memo- 
Tandum  submitted  to  Congressman  John  R. 
Mt'RDOCK.  of  Arizona,  listing  additional 
sources  of  ccpper  in  Arizona.  Murdock  re- 
quested this  Information  because  increasing 
demands  for  the  metal  are  preventing  many 
users  from  obtaining  needed  supplies,  among 
them  Government  agencies  ^ch  as  the  Rural 
Electriflcaticm  Administration.  Arizona's 
representatl\|e  wants  this  Information  for 
submission  vp  congressional  committees  that 
are  now  investigating  the  copper  Industry  and 
Why  there  iaj  a  shortage  of  copper. 

Willis'  memorandum  to  Mr.  Murdock  listed 
three  pcsslt^litles  for  increased  ecpper  In 
Arizona.  Ha  said  it  could  be  obtained  by  an 
expansion  of  production  at  mines  new  In 
operation,  bj  the  working  of  Idle  mines,  and 
by  the  extraction  of  higher-grade  ores.' 

At  the  sanje  time,  there  are  great  costs  and 
penalties  In^-olved  under  present  govern- 
mental regulations  for  any  mining  company 
which  attempts  to  step  its  output  up  by  any 
of  the  three  methods  listed  above.  The  ex- 
pansion of  pBesent  operations  and  the  placing 
of  Idle  mines  on  a  producing  basis  in  most 
cases  can  be  accomplished  only  at  great  cost 
and  after  raa»iy  months  of  preparation. 

The  greater  Arizona  production  Indicated 
by  proposals  to  boost  output  of  the  Bagdad 
Copper  Co  .  the  Castle  Dome  Copper  Co  .  and 
the  Morenci  open-pit  mine  of  Phelps  Dodge 
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Corporation  wUl  amount  to  95.000  tons  a  year, 
Willi*  said  but  this  copper  will  not  reach 
markets  before  1943  Mills  must  be  built, 
smelting  facilities  must  be  provided,  water 
must  be  obtained,  and.  of  course,  additional 
mining  equipment  will  be  necessary.  By  the 
time  the  necessary  machinery  is  installed  at 
the.'^e  properties  and  the  ore  bodies  are  pre- 
pared, many  months  will  have  elapsed 

Willis  stated:  "If  you  will  recall,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mineral  Resources  recommended  Just 
a  year  ago  that  Government  agencies  take 
prompt  action  to  get  expansion  programs  un- 
der way,  pointing  out  then  that  a  year  would 
be  required  before  it  would  be  possible  lor  the 
additional  copper  tc  reach  consuming  chan- 
nels It  is  too  bad  that  action  was  not  taken 
at  that  time,  because  if  it  hod  been,  the  cop- 
per picture  today  would  be  much  more  favor- 
able than  it  actually  is  " 

The  memorandum  went  on  to  point  out 
that  there  are  many  problems  and  great  bur- 
dens involved  in  undertaking  any  expansion 
of  output  today— "SO  much  so,  In  fact,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  Government  agencies  to 
finance  the  additional  facilities  required;  pri- 
vate capital  wont  consider  making  an  invest- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  boosting  copper  pro- 
duction today  " 

Sprciflc  reference  was  made  to  the  Inequi- 
table burden  imposed  by  the  excess-profits  tax 
which  has  no  broad  relief  provision  so  that 
an  appeal  can  be  made  for  "a  square  deal'  by 
companies,  unjustly  penalized  by  the  levy,  to 
the  "pegged"  copper  price  cf  12  cenU  a  pound 
which  stands  as  a  big  "stop  sign"  to  any 
operator  contemplating  expansion  in  view  of 
the  manner  in  which  co-sts  of  labor  and  sup- 
plies are  advancing,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future  when  the  war  is  over  and  the  addi- 
tional copper  will  not  be  needed 

Willis  stated  that  the  blame  for  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  copper  today  can 
be  "laid  squarely  at  the  doors  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment agencies  whose"  new-fangled  social 
concepts  are  tending  to  restrict  rather  than 
expand  production."  "Failure  properly  to 
handle  the  critical  copper  shortage  looks  like 
deliberate  sabotage  of  defense  efforts,"  stated 
Willis. 

"When  a  Government  agency  arbitrarily 
fixes  a  price  ceiling  which  is  unsound  in  the 
first  place  and  then  permits  no  relaxation  os 
costs  advance,  how  can  anything  other  than  a 
curtailment  In  production  be  expected?  Un- 
der such  conditions,  an  operator  must  «eek 
to  "pull  in  his  horns'  before  he  gets  caught 
In  a  Jam  that  winds  up  in  receivership. 

"Furthermore,  the  excess-profits  tax  places 
a  heavy  penalty  on  the  operation  that  ex- 
pands Its  production  today  but  does  not 
burden  the  company  that  does  not  If  a 
company  has  been  producing  at  the  rate  of 
1.000  tons  a  year  and  continues  to  produce 
that  much  this  year  and  the  same  amcunt 
next.  It  will  not  have  to  pay  an  excess-profits 
tax  unle.=;s  Its  earnings  exceed  those  in  the 
base  prriod,   1936-39 

"But  if  it  doubles  production,  mining  ;  ext 
year  s  copper  this  year,  it  still  will  have  to 
pay  an  excess-prcflts  tax  on  the  Income  in 
excess  of  that  earned  during  the  base  period 
and  profits  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
wou'd  not  be  subjected  to  the  levy  will  be 
taxed  prohibitively." 

On  the  question  of  mining  higher-grade 
ores.  Willis  stated  that  this  is  not  economical 
or  even  good  business.  It  often  results  in 
the  "gutting"  of  a  mine  by  passing  up  lower- 
grade  sections  of  a  deposit  which  cannot  be 
recovered  economically  at  a  later  date.  The 
practice  creates  a  waste  cf  natural  resources. 
he  said. 

"Moreover,  if  high-grade  ore  Is  available. 
It  should  be  recovered  in  time  of  depression 
In  order  to  keep  up  employment  as  con- 
tinuously ajs  possible.  If  mining  companies 
use  their  "ace  In  the  hole"  today,  they  will 
have  nothing  left  with  which  to  maintain 
operations,  pay  tax?s,  and  stabilize  employ- 
ment when  demand  and  price  are  low  and 
•  business  Is  bad." 


He  said  that  the  question  of  the  future  is 
causing  deep  concern  to  mine  operators 
today.  Metal  production  in  all  fields  is  being 
expanded  tremendously,  largely  by  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  and  when  the  war  Is  over  the 
potential  production  capacity  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed  peacetime  demands. 

"A  serious  depression  is  expected  for  metal 
mining  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  contraction  of 
demand  following  the  war.  This  will  be  ex- 
tremely costly,  but  are  mining  companies 
being  permitted  to  build  up  reserves  to  meet 
those  costs  today? 

"They  are  not  The  'pegged  price  and  the 
excess  profits  levy  won't  allow  many  cpera- 
tions  to  earn  a  decent  profit,  let  alone  build 
up  a  reserve  for  the  depression.  Some  mines 
have  been  forced  to  shut  down  already." 

In  conclusion.  Willis  asserted  that  "the 
greatest  need  of  the  industry  today  and  the 
greatest  possible  stimulus  to  production 
would  be  a  more  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
industry  by  Government  price  arTd  tax  au- 
thorities and  amendment  of  the  laws  that 
place  a  penalty  on  expansion.  Until  this  Is 
done,  the  Government  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  more  copper  save  by  the  slow 
and  painful  process  of  direct  subsidy  The 
dozens  of  smaller  operations  which  in  the 
aggregate  could  turn  out  substantial  quan- 
tities but  which  Individually  are  too  'in- 
significant' for  Government  lending  agencies 
to  give  consideration  to,  will  remain  idle  or 
operate  on  a  restricted  scale,  keeping  vast 
quantities  of  the  metal  that  might  be  made 
available  for  defense  locked  up  in  the  earth." 


Amendment  of  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Law 


EXTENSION    OF  REM.^RKS 

r 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

'    F    GF     R^,:^ 

IN  THE  HOUriF  OF    REPi;i;.SENTA7  IVKS 


Monday.  December  1   1941 

LETTER  FROM  JAMES  B  BURNS  OF 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT   EMPLOYEES 


Mr.  RAMSPECK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
James  B,  Burns,  national  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees: 

Americ.'KN  Federation  of 

Government  Employees. 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  1,  1941. 

Hon  Robert  Ramspeck, 

Chairman.  Cm! 

Service  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa'ihmgton.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ramspeck:  Permit  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  assure  you  of  the  cordial 
support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  for  H.  R  3487,  which  bill 
provides  for  a  number  of  substantial  im- 
provements In  the  United  States  civil-serv- 
ice retirement   system. 

While  It  Is  true  that  H  R  3487  does  not 
embody  all  of  the  improvements  in  the  civil- 
service  retirement  law  which  the  mandates 
of  our  convention  have  a,=ked.  we  recognize 
that  It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
greatly  improves  the  existing  law 

The  pending  bill  contains  provisions  for 
retirement  at  the  option  of  either  the  em- 


ployee or  the  Government  at  ace  60  year< 
after  at  least  30  years  of  servloc;  at  age  62 
after  at  hast  15  years  of  scnice,  and  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  optional  retirement  on 
the  part  cf  the  employee  at  age  as  early  as 
55  if  the  employee  has  had  at  least  30  years 
of  service  Under  the  bill  the  Government's 
option  may  be  exercised  only  In  case  the 
employee  becomes  disqualified  for  un.'^atls- 
factory  or  IncfScient  service,  and  the  em- 
ployee's Interests  are  fully  protected  from  any 
arbitrary  action  because  of  the  provision 
granting  him  the  right  of  appeal  and  hearing 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  wliose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  with  which  we 
are  in  hearty  accord,  extends  the  bciieflts  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  Government  service,  with  a  few  excTp- 
tions,  who  are  not  now  covered  by  any  retiie- 
ment  sy.'-tem  for  Government  employees. 
This  will  be  very  beneficial  to  many  thou- 
sands of  Government  workers  who  heretofore 
have  had  no  retirement  rights  or  privileges. 

Further,  the  provision  in  the  bill  guaran- 
teeing an  annuity  equal  to  one«seventieth  of 
the  average  salary  for  any  5  conBecutive  years 
of  allowable  service,  multiplied  by  the  years 
of  service,  not  exceeding  35.  Is  an  equitable 
one,  in  that  it  will  not  result  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  annuity  benefits  in  any  case,  and 
will  remove  a  discrimination  against  those 
employees  who.  while  contributing  greater 
amounts  to  the  retirement  fund  cannct  re- 
ceive increased   or  greater  benefits. 

Finally,  you  are  advised  that  our  conven- 
tion has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  additional 
deduction^  from  compensation,  if  necessary, 
to  secure  more  liberal  retirement  benefits, 
and  In  reviewing  the  liberalization  of  bene- 
fits provided  by  H  R.  3487.  we  recognize 
the  necessity  for  additional  doductlons  and 
are  in  accord  with  that  provision  in  the  bill. 
It  Is.  therefore,  our  hope  that  this  measure 
will  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress  at  an  early  date. 

With  my  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  remain,  \ 

Sincerely, 

James  B    Bi-rns 
National   Pro'ident. 


Promotion  of  the  N?t'onal  Defense  by  the 
Encouragement  and  Safeguarding  of 
Inventions  . 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA     | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Dcccnthcr  1.  11^41 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  CONW.'.Y   P    COK 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr,  Spfaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  riinaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Conway  P.  Coe,  United  States  Commi.s. 
sioner  of  Patent?,  made  dui'ing  the  Na- 
tional Radio  Forum,  arranged  by  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  broadca-^t 
over  the  blue  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  November  24.  1941; 

Thank  you.  Mr.  McKelway,  and  I  trust  that 
both  you  and  our  audience  will  find  in  what 
I  am  about  to  say  some  r<payment  for  ll-iet.- 
Ing 

Three  continents  are  now  the  s'-ei.f  cf 
bloody  cciifilct  between  the  forte;  ii.at  wuuld 
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subvert  ai.d  th'^s.'  rhat  wculd  preserve  and 
tmprovf  thf  p<  ht  r,il  .md  sfcial  order  under 
■*h;ch  mot  of  ma;./c::.d  h.i.-  unt:J  laiply  tK»en 
living  In  prarc  and  harm  ji.v  The  b.ittle- 
fteld  may  «' nn  '.:ir;i]cle  ciir  r.wn  hemli-phere 
iinlf'f  we  havf  p;omf  t  rei  curf^  net  only  to 
me-;i  and  n.t'ut-y  h-.i  a'.it:  to  the  mfst  p< -aer- 
fii'  .ind  pr'  ?»•(•;'.«■  f  iill  weapi  n.«  namely,  m- 
venM'.!if;  whh  h  our  er, emits  cannot  equal  or 

Thf  Pri'KlfMt  and  hi>  ft)-'or:a*r«!  in  the 
Na':f  !:;tl  (;■  vernment  rerra;i.:/f>d  enilv  in  the 
pri«ei;r  cri«'.s  the  !:»»f-d  Irr  reinfrrrir'c  our 
rfM.urcfs  r-i  men  and  materlnlf  wit!;  the 
nrriiam'-:.'  >{  s<  ifn'f  ,i:.d  inv»'ntinn  For  18 
month«  the  ^*•^ear^h  r:  scientists  and  the 
inKenuitv  of  ir.ventor*  have  been  supplying 
the  nati.'n.il  ar-^enril  with  tiiReoveries  and 
device«  with  wh'.rh  to  frus'ra'e  'he  new  Ncfs 
'  f  Eurf  pp  Our  country  1«  !:rw  and  h.is  Irnc 
been  the  rirh»'.st  In  h.venMve  tjenlu's  Ai  d 
Ihouii^h  our  rontp>ts  have  been  fewiT  than 
'ho^e  (f  the  vari'^M.s  nati(,ns  of  Evirnpf  \k«» 
have  nevertheles*!  invented  for  the  purp'se  of 
successful  war  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
peace  The  Imnclad  8hip  thp  submarine  the 
rap'dflre  cun  the  airplane  the  armored  car 
tha'  became  the  tank  the  torpedo  plane,  and 
hn;h-cctn:.c  Piij*  are  but  a  few  nf  these  prrd- 
iicTB  rf  American  Invfenulty  But  !:ow.  m^f  re 
than  ever  before  mu'^t  America  be  the  source 
of  triumphant  science  and  inventmn  Beth 
the  necessity  and  the  incentive  are  greater 
now  than  at  any  time  In  the  pa-'t  Our  de- 
mocracy and  thf  m.cs'  fundamfotal  liberties 
are  at  s'ake  The  tyrants  are  attem.ptini;  to 
make  scence  I'self  their  STf  And.  unfor- 
tunately, they  have  achieved  a  measure  o? 
success 

The  bloody  sirugglet  in  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  warn  us  once  ai?aln  that  we  can  learn — 
must  leuni — not  only  from  our  friend.s  but 
also  .-ind  perhaps  even  more  from  our  enemies. 
Chief  among  'h.e  1.  ssons  taught  by  the  pres- 
ent strl/e  of  right  against  mlRht  Is  the  luces- 
sl'y  if  ir-.ventlnns  that  shall  serve  dem.ocracy 
belter  than  those  now  aiding  despotism 
Adolf  Hitler  has  derived  much  of  his  power 
from  the  creatio!-.s  nf  scier.ce  In  his  effort 
to  enslave  Eurof)e  and  to  rtkiiment  the  whi  le 
wurld  Hitler  has  relied  mi  re  upon  Ir.vent.ons 
than  upon  diplomatic  artifices  or  military 
Strategy  He  has  made  that  fact  Impressively 
manifest  In  his  quick  victory  over  France  and 
bv  hus  triumph  in  Yugoslavia  and  Greece 
and  thus  far  in  his  Invasion  of  Russia  In 
one  of  his  latest  proclamations  he  predicted 
that  his  Germans  will  be  better  armed  in 
1&42  than  they  are  now  I  trust  that.  In  the 
light  of  the  past  we  shall  nm  dismiss  th(«e 
st.itements  of  Hitlers  a.s  empty  boasts 

Faced  as  <  ur  Natum  is  by  threat  of  attack, 
what  realistic  policies  is  (  ur  Governm,ent 
adi  ptmsf  to  assure  us  against  succesfful  as- 
s;ui!t  and  to  defeat  our  assailants''  I  shi>ll 
IK'W  cutlme  the  preparations  that  for  m.ore 
than  a  year  have  been  in  progress  ro  marshal 
the  Inventive  faculties  of  our  pei>ple  tor  cur 
ii.itiotirtl  sarety  First  of  all,  It  is  vitally 
In.pcrtant  that  we  shall  prevent  cur  dis- 
ci\eries  aiid  inventions  from  reaching  our 
enemies  To  furni.'h  that  guaranty  Congress 
months  ago  enacted  2  laws  authorizing 
the  CnmmLssiMner  of  Patents  to  withhold  the 
grant  of  patents  if,  m  his  opinion,  the  publl- 
cption  or  other  disclosure  of  the  Inventions 
they  covered  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  safety  or  defense  In  a  word,  this 
legislation  has  for  its  purpose  to  clothe  In 
Ci-mplete  secrecy  any  discovery  or  Invention 
that.  If  revealed,  would  equip  the  enemy  with 
weapons  of  American  creation.  To  efTectuate 
this  act  of  Corgres*  I  have  appointed  a 
Patent  Otflce  Defense  Committee,  wliose  duties 
and  functions  are  to  scrutinize  all  pending 
applicHtii  r.s  and  to  determine  which  ol  them 
dij<-l0'-e  Inventions  useful  for  our  protection 
and  therefore  requiring  concealment  from 
c\ir  eiiemits  This  task  of  the  Patent  Office 
Dtfense  Committee  Is  difficult,  but  those  as- 
signed to  u  are  meu  familiar  with  the  vaxiuus 


fields  from  which  warlike  Inventi  ns  must 
come.  More  than  IfXl.OOO  applidti  ns  for 
patents  are  pending  at  all  times  Ntw  appli- 
cations are  received  to  the  number  cf  52.000 
a  year.  You  can  re.idily  .-ee.  therefore,  that 
this  painstaking  study  of  the  chemical,  me- 
chaiiir.il,  and  electrical  discu'^erus  described 
ir.  such  a  great  volume  of  applications  is 
certain  to  uncover  C(  mpcs.ticris  and  Instru- 
n;entalities  of  th'-  u'mcs:  value  to  our  de- 
fensive  fores 

In  tl-  '  perfcrmance  cf  its  Wjrk  the  Patent 
OlT.ce  D'iei.-e  C  o.rnittee  cooperates  closely 
and  ccn~fa:iTly  wi'h  repre4^entatlves  of  the 
Wc-.r  anci  Navy  Department-  and  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  By  this  procedure 
we  safe^ruard  from  the  enemy  s  knowledge  not 
Ci.ly  Inventions  cf  purely  military  character. 
Lut  also  such  a.s  ha'.e  ijxfiu.-itrial  importance. 
especially  strateci'-  ma'trials  and  products 
that  avail  a.<  rr,;dy  =ubs'itute?  for  products 
that  niiiv  be  "^rarfe  ^r  ■  'i^r'Ais^  ri.fBcult  to 
c  b'am  For  it  ^h'  uld  b^  rr menibered  that 
materials.  mechani-m>  and  ;)rci  esses  needful 
for  the  expedition.-:  (.utput  ff  armament  are 
no  le's  ttidi.'-pensable  than  the  weapons  them- 
selves 

To  iupplemetit  Pi.iblic  Ac*  No  700  by  au- 
thority cf  whKh  the  Patent  OfBce  withholds 
inventi"ns  frr,m  publication.  Congress  added 
a  me.isur>>  known  as  Public  Act  No  239  This 
has  for  its  object  to  ^foreclcse  the  sending 
abr  .ad  <I  inform.aticn  likely  to  benefit  po- 
ter;tial  fee?  It  wa.s  found  shcrtly  after  the 
passage  of  the  original  act.  Public  No.  700, 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  evading  It  ':y 
the  fUmt;  cf  applications  for  patents  in  foreign 
c(  iintrits  before  they  were  filed  in  the  United 
S'at'S  This  loxph'  le  ha.-  bten  closed  by  the 
1  peration  of  Public.  No  239.  which  exacts 
that  in  e'.ery  case  of  the  filing  abroad  of  an 
application  covering  an  Invention  originating 
ill  th.s  country  a  licexise  mu^t  first  be  ob- 
tamerl  from  the  Comm.ssiuiier  of  Patents. 
Tlie  benefit  of  these  two  laws  is  that  complete 

istody  and  control  of  all  technical  data  con- 
tained in  applications  is  vested  in  our  Gcv- 
ernment.  s<")  that  no  invention  helpful  to  us 
Is  now  capable  cf  being  ccnimui.icated  to 
hcstile  hands 

In  this  consideration  of  our  methods  cf 
safeguarding  invention^  I  wi.-h  to  correct  a 
mL-i"ipres;,ion  as  to.  the  lark  i.:  such  protec- 
tee system  bef.ire  the  outbreak  cf  the  present 
war  Thi>re  were  expressions  cf  al.-.rm  as  to 
the  -ale  cf  copies  of  L'lUted  States  patents  to 
reprpsentat  ves  of  eign  poveirnm.ents,  and 
there  was  criticism  of  the  policy  which  per- 
m.itted  agents  of  .iit-n  nations  to  have  acces.s 
to  the  public  search  room  in  the  Pator.t 
Cffic  e  It  was  r^ot  neces.^ary  for  the  princ.p.il 
governments  of  the  world  to  buy  copies  i.(  .  ur 
patents  here  in  Washington.  For  m.my  ye.-.rs 
the  United  States  has  been  exchanging  pat- 
ents With  Great  Britain,  including  Canada: 
with  Germany.  France,  Italy.  Japan  and  lesser 
countries  While  this  access  to  United  States 
patents  may  have  supplied  these  I.  reign  na- 
tions with  interesting;  information,  it  gave 
them  no  acquaintance  with  our  re.olv  efltc- 
tive  military  inventicna.  _  Long  before  the 
current  war  and.  cf  course,  before  the  most 
recent  legislatiAgr  those  Government-owned 
Inventions  valuable  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  were  preserved  In  complete  secrecy  The 
intent  of  the  new  statute^  I  have  ci'ed  was  to 
as-sure  tt:  privately  owned  Inventions  both  in 
the  industrial  and  military  fields  the  sanie 
secrecy  that  was  afforded  to  those  in  the 
keepng  of  the  War  and  Savy  Departments. 
It  Will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  If  am  that  the 
number  cf  applications  for  inventions  of 
iiiriustrial  character  now  being  suppressed  is 
larger  than  the  total  of  these  of  purely  mili- 
tary nature  This  illustrates,  the  significance 
of  the  part  played  by  Industrial  pr^  cesses  and 
strategic  materials  in  the  presei;t  war  and 
shews  the  need  fof  surrounding  them  with 
the  same  safegtiards  against  distlcsure  as  are 
given  to  intrinsically  military  mvtiitici.s. 
The  Patent  Offlce  Is  adopting  every  precautiou 


against  the  p»bllcaticn  of  any  Invention  that 
would  help  potential  enemies  of  this  country. 
One  of  th*  agencies  brought  into  exist- 
ence to  moblBze  inventions  for  Americas  de- 
fense is  the  IJatlonal  Inventors  Council  It 
was  organize^  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
mere  than  a  year  ago  In  Us  membership 
are  scientist^  Inventors,  and  industrial  ex- 
perts of  the  '  highest  rank.  Dr  Charles  F. 
Kettering,  president  of  General  Motors  Re- 
search Corpotation.  and  himself  a  noted  In- 
ventor. Is  chairman  cf  the  cauncil  The 
members  of  ijhe  council  have  devoted  them- 
selves so  unsilflshly  and  so  fruitfully  to  their 
duties  that  ihey  deserve  to  be  named  and 
remembered  I  They  are;  Mr  George  Baek»- 
land.  vice  president,  the  Bakellte  Corpora- 
tion: Rear  Admiral  Harold  G  Bowen.  United 
Stages  Navy:  Dr  William  D  Coclldge.  direc- 
tor of  researtjh  laboratories.  General  Electric 
Co:  Mr  Watson  Davis,  managing  editor. 
Science  Service:  Dr  Frederick  M  Feiker.  dean 
of  School  of  tngineering.  George  Washington 
University:  pr  Webster  N  Jones,  director. 
College  of  Engineering.  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology:  !Mr  Lawrence  Langner,  patent 
lawyer:  Bri^  Gen  Earl  McFarland.  cfBce  of 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Department:  Mr. 
Thomas  Midgley.  Jr..  vice  president.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Cotporatlon:  Dr  Fin  Sparre,  Du 
Pont  Corporaition;  MaJ.  Gen  W  H  Tschap- 
pat.  United  ftates  Army  retired:  Dr  Orvllle 
Wright:  and  iAr  Fred  M  Zeder.  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion. I  am  Jjroud  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
their  coworkers  Its  permanent  staff,  quar- 
tered in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, is  headed  by  Dr.  Thomas  R  Taylor  In 
his  corps  of  (Joworkers  are  engineers  fitted  by 
succes.«ful  sefvice  in  the  Important  fields  of 
military  Inv^itions  The  council's  function 
Is  to  receive  4nd  evaluate  Inventions  and  sug- 
gestions subihltted  by  civilians:  and.  having 
done  that,  to  bring  them  to  the  attentloti  of 
military  and  naval  authorities  most  vitally 
concerned  Thus  far  more  than  35  COO  sug- 
gestions have  been  received  and  considered  by 
the  council.  ■,  They  are  coming  in  at  the  rate 
of  109  a  day.  Naturally  many  of  these  ideas 
are  fantastic  and  futile,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  larg<  number  are  potentially  and 
actually  meritorious  We  of  the  council  did 
not  antlclpatjp  a  large  proportion  of  practical, 
effective  intentions  from  these  civilian 
sources,  becajuse  the  general  inventor  is  un- 
familiar wltl>  the  warlike  mechanism  now 
available  or  ^tlll  to  be  supplied  to  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  And  there  has  been  thus  far 
no  ready  means  of  acquainting  these  in- 
ventors with  such  needs  without  incurring 
the  danger  oif  divulging  the  facts  to  nations' 
likely  to  be  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
These  civlliali  inventors  are  therefore  work- 
ing In  the  dark.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said, 
a  goodly  number  of  Inventions  of  definite 
value  to  thp  Nation's  defense  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Government  through  the 
council. 

I  take  adventage  of  this  occasion  to  ad- 
dre.ss  this  apj^eal  to  all  who  have  followed  me 
thus  far.  T^oever  you  are.  wherever  you 
dwell,  whatever  your  occupations,  u  you  have 
an  invention  or  a  suggestion  that  will  serve 
your  country  on  land  or  the  sea  or  in  the 
air.  I  urge  tiiat  you  at  once  submit  it  to  the 
National  Invtntors'  Council  here  m  Wash- 
ington. I  giTe  you  my  word  that  your  patri- 
otic Interest  and  contribution  will  be 
appreciated  »nd  have  the  most  careful  and 
competent  cdnsideratlon. 

Further  rtsearch  and  development  are 
requisite  for  the  success  of  both  immediate 
and  long-ratige  projects  concerned  with 
preparedness.  Under  the  Offlce  of  Emergency 
Management  the  President  erected  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  the 
Director  of  M^hich  is  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  In- 
ternationally known  ^lentist  and  president 
of  Carnegie  Institute  here  in  Washington. 
Within  this  organization  is  embraced  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee,  whose 
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role  Is  to  assist  and  correlate  scientific  inves- 
tigation needed  for  the  evolv^ment  and  per- 
fection of  mechanisms  of  warfare:  to  aid  and 
supplement  experimentation  and  research 
conducted  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  to  prosecute  research  for  the 
creation  and  Improvement  of  instrumentali- 
ties, methods,  and  materials  having  dcfmslve 
usefulness. 

The  exceptional  abilities  and  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Defense  Re- 
search Committee  are  priceless  asset*  to  the 
American  people  In  this  crisis.  Dr.  Jamts 
B.  Conant.  president  of  Harvard  University, 
is  its  chairman.  His  associates  are  Dr  Rich- 
ard C  Tolman.  of  California  Institute  of 
Technology:  Capt  Librand  P.  Smith,  of  the 
Navy:  Dr  Karl  T.  Compton.  president  ul 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr. 
Frank  B  Jcwett.  president.  National  Acad- 
emv  of  Sciences:  Dr  Roger  Adams,  head  ol 
department  of  chemistry.  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  MaJ  Gen  R  C  Moore.  1  also  have 
membership  In  the  committee. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Defense  Research  Committee  on  the 
last  17  months  will.  I  think,  be  of  interest  lo 
you.  The  committee  consists  of  5  divisions 
which  are  subdivided  into  60  sections  The 
personnel  of  these  sections  includes  experts 
Who  volunteer  full  time  or  part  time  to  their 
duties.  A  few  of  the  aides  are  paid  by  the 
Government. 

Tlie  committee  has  over  360  different  re- 
search projects  distributed  among  51  univer- 
sities, technical  colleges,  and  rese<irch  Insti- 
tutes and  among  53  Industrial  i\Tms>.  The 
number  of  workers  engaged  by  the  commit- 
tee is  rapidly  Increasing.  At  present  tbout 
600  scientists  are  in  its  organization  In- 
cluding those  working  under  contracts 
placed  by  the  committee  some  2,000  scien- 
tists are  occupied  with  defense  research  in 
connection  with  the  research  activities  of  the 
committee  In  the  first  year  of  Its  existence 
the  committee's  expenditures  reached  $10.- 
000,000.  A  somewhat  larger  amount  has 
been  made  available  for  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Naturally  the  worX  performed  by  the  com- 
mittee Is  surrounded  with  secrecy 'and  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge  even-<he  subject 
matter  of  the  projects  under  investigation 
The  special  effort  of  the  committee  Is  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  In  the  development  of  mechanisms  and 
other  means  of  enhancing  this  country's 
armament  and  defense.  Accordingly,  there 
Is  very  close  collaboration  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  military  and  naval  branches 
of  the  Government  With  the  scientific 
minds  and  mechanical  equipment  put  at  its 
disposal  the  National  Defense  Research  Com- 
mittee has  already  accomplished  feats  that 
will  startle  the  whole  world,  including  the 
dictators.  If  the  protection  of  American  liber- 
ties requires  their  use. 

Under  the  OfBce  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  there  Is  also  a  medical  research 
committee  which  works  closely  with  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Army,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice In  prosecuting  research  In  the  medical 
field  of  value  to  the  national  defense. 

In  addition  to  the  several  agencies  charged 
With  the  task  of  discovering  and  developing 
new  and  superior  methods  and  mechanisms. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  continuing  their  activities  to 
the  same  end. 

Two  facts  are  evidenced  and  emphasized  by 
these  provisions  for  our  security  and  for  our 
success  if  the  United  States  is  attacked  They 
are  proof  that  these  responsible  for  our  pre- 
paredness to  wace  and  win  a  war  realize  the 
indispensable  character  of  Inventions  and 
that  the  requirements  of  our  defense  and  of 
our  enemy  s  defeat  are  being  met.  The  ty- 
rants have  enslaved  science,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  able,  as  one  means  of  subjugating 


the  world  to  their  doctrines  and  dominion 
They  can  be  met  and  vanquished  only  by 
superior  science  and  inventive  genius 
America  is  the  home  of  both  If  the  United 
States  is  attacked  our  assailants  will  be  met 
with  the  most  deadly  and  destructive  engines 
and  agencies  they  or  their  predecessors  have 
ever  encountered.  They  can  never  hope  to 
outmatch  our  means  of  defense  and  assault. 
We  have  every  right  to  be  confident  that  if 
victory  depends  on  inventiveness,  America 
will  triumph  Once  again  humanity  will  be 
taught  that  American  genius  Is  as  potent  in 
war  as  it  Is  beneficent  In  peace. 

This  dedication  of  science  to  the  work  of 
destructlveness  Is  obviously  not  the  end  or 
the  Justification  Intended  Tlie  triumph  thus 
achieved  for  democracy  and  sound  civiliza- 
tion will  ultimately  rescue  science  itself  from 
evil  domination  and  leave  it  free  to  confer 
^ew  and  greater  Venefits  upon  humanity 
Most  telling  of  all.  this  reinforcement  of  men 
and  materials  by  science  will  Insure  America 
against  the  terrible  fate  which  has  overtaken 
another  democracy.  The  science  that  is  now- 
fighting  for  despotism  Is  li^e  the  soldier,  the 
seaman,  and  the  flyer  drafted  by  the  dicta- 
tors— an  unwilling  instrument  in  their  hands 
and  one  longing  for  nobler  service.  It  would 
welcome  the  defeat  of  Its  cruel  masters  and 
Its  release  for  ministrations  in  belialf  of  a 
more  peaceful  and  progressive  world. 

Very  fortunately  for  the  American  people, 
as  I  have  briefiy  Indicated  to  you.  the  highest 
authority  in  our  Government — the  President 
himself — has    a    clear    and    complete    under- 
standing of  the  necessity  for  the  partnership 
of  science  and  invention  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve American  freedom.     He  and  his  associ- 
ates have  taken  the  steps  required  to  assure 
that  union     I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  a  sense  of  pride  in  my  association  with 
the   patent   system,  which  has  for   eo  long 
prompted  and  promoted  the  discoveries  and 
Inventions  that  have  brought  us  prosperity 
in  the  past  and  that  are  so  confidenf.y  ex- 
pected to  afford  us  protection  and  ultimate 
victory  in   the  war   that    now   menaces   us. 
That    system   of   encouraging,    safeguarding, 
and    rewarding    inventors    Is    vindicated    by 
history  already  written  and  will.  I  predict,  be 
Justified  again  In  the  present  crisis.    It   will 
produce  new  ways  of  winning,  whether  in  the 
arts  of  peace  or  In  the  strife  of  war. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  1  am  In 
receipt  of  an  appeal  to  the  Christian 
leadership  of  the  United  States  from  a 
resident  of  my  district,  Mr.  Elbert  East- 
man, which  contains  suggestions  for  a 
more  cooperative.  efTective,  and  dynamic 
I  ogram  amonp  Christian  leaders  in  this 
world  crisis  confronting  practically  all  of 
the  nations  of  the  universe.  It  i."^  worthy 
of  thoughtful  consideration  and  under 
leave  heretofore  eranted  me,  I  include  it 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  The  appeal  is  as 
follows: 
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PORTIAND,  OUEG  .  SovrmlyCT  24.  1941 
Fellow  Christians,  is  the  Christian  leader- 
ship of  the  United  Stales  and  the  world  going 
to  allow  the  mllttary  heads  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace  when  this  war  is  over,  or 
Will  the  chriich  assume  its  responsibility  and 
dictate  the  terms? 

In  AprU  o:  this  year  I  proposed  to  E  Stan- 
ley Jones  and  to  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  that  the  Christian  people  call  a 
Christian  congress  In  the  United  States  and 
have  each  cnigregation  send  a  lay  delegate; 
at  this  congress  take  up  the  l^rge  Issues  of 
the  world,  such  as: 

1.  War  and   peace. 

2.  Abolition  of  liquor,  tobacco,  and  nar- 
cotics 

3  Retirement  annuities  for  those  over  age 
60  who  agree  to  cease  all  work  for  pay 

4.  Cooperatives  or  competition 

5.  Production — shall  we  increase  it  or  cur- 
tall  it? 

6.  Health  education  versus  treatment  after 
disease. 

7.  Abolition  of  Interest — motiey  In  control 
of  Congress  instead  of  bankers 

8  Christianity— can  we  practice  it  as  Christ 
taught  it.  under  our  pre-^ent  economic  sys- 
tem? If  n3t,  can  we  remedy  the  system — 
how? 

I  say  the  church  must  deal  with  the  s.iclnl 
side  of  Christianity.  If  the  church  will  take 
an  Interest  in  the  material  welfare  of  Indi- 
viduals they  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
spiritual  we  fare  ol  the  church  but  not  otlier- 
wlse.  Cliri.'t  healed  fed.  and  comforted  ma- 
terially befcre  he  helped  spiritually. 

Christian  people  pass  too  many  resolut;nr.« 
We  need  Christian  action  and  the  only  way 
to  get  it  is  to  legislate  on  the  subjects  above 
referred  to,  so  that  an  individual  who  trle« 
to  carry  ot;t  Christ's  program  en;-,  have  a 
chance. 

Why  should  we  permit  the  sale  of  h^'^Tc'^ 
Why  should  we  have  poverty  In  the  Un:tcd 
States?  WHiy  should  we  have  monopolies-  c  'n- 
trolled  by  big  corporations?  'Why  so  many 
thousands  of  hospitals  to  hoal  the  sick  nnd 
none  to  give  education  and  instruction  on 
how  to  keep  well?  Why  -^hould  the  re- 
sources— the  natural  res^urcej^ — of  this  Na- 
tion be  controlled  by  a  few  men  for  their 
own  profit ■•  Why  siiould  private  industry 
manufacture  war  munitions?  Why  shouldn't 
a  world  be  policed  the  same  as  an  individual, 
a  city,  a  county,  a  nation"'  The-e  nrp  Chrls- 
tion  problems — these  are  prciriein-  ti.riT  Christ 
would  have  us  settle. 

Christian  leaders  should  call  a  congress.       | 
Sincerely. 

El,BtRT    E.^STMAN. 
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Monday.  December  1 .  1941 


EDITOBIAL     EXPPFSSION     EY     LYNN     U 
STAMBAUOH      N.nTION.M.     COMMANDER 
OF  TliE  AMFI^If  AN   LErlCN 


Mr.  GEARHART  Mr  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  Its  timely  irr.po:  tance.  I  a^k  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  mcmber.ship 
that  the  editorial  Cold  Logic,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  ediion  of  liu  National 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ltgionnairp    be  sprfad  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  i 

CominK'  ?o  u.s  a.*-  it  does  from  the  pf-n 
of  Lynn  U  SMinbauKh.  national  com- 
mander of  V\f  Ammcan  Lfginn^  I  am 
sure  thu'  'hi'  u hich  he  wrote  is  well 
wnrthv  of  rhp  attention  of  the  member- 
ship of  'h>  tvidy  and  cf  the  country  as 
w  11. 

T!u  fditui:al  fi;!!i.ws: 

I  P'ri  ni   th-'    N;!Uo!ial   L<  i^icnnairo  | 

Ct  ;  D  Logic 

(B;,     L\:.r:     L'      b'...:.i>.i'.!t:h      N  .f.ou.il     Ccm- 
iii. :;.(:(•:■    :f    'hf    .\mtr:c:i\i    L«2;cn) 

TtY€it'  art'  ihi-sf  iiiu'-.nK  t'Ui  p<  •  pif  whi;  have 
(\p''NS<-i.J  'ht'JiiMi •,'■.>;  in  ui;po>:Uun  io  the 
flit-;.:-,  p'  >.!->■  It  'iUr  Guvetnnifiit.  M.idi- 
honestly  i.r  >  ,tiu'!  *■;.-.»■,  these  rxiirc.s.sicr.s  ^<  rve 
t!'.'  'iT.I;  :•;;:...' r  '.lir;  '  -c  '  f  crtM';;m  clonK.ral- 
\/.nvJ,  uiir«Ttniii'y  aiid  iraijic  disunity  :=til! 
lu:;;'.r:'  'hr',  i!i,!V  IimiI  t(.  'he  ••T.a.^  lihilion  ut 
the  hoptd  tor  ai;-out  etf'irt  1. 1  piuvide  a:; 
adiiM.i.i'c   ;..i"i    ii.ti   cit-Ie:us<' 

Thore  ;?  one  Mme-honort-d  and  irguimaT 
Ani'TUM!!  w.iV  I  ijiingiiig  tlie-^e  v.i'iiju.-  cuii- 
ttriiiporary  poi.nts  of  view  U)  a  enti.m'  -.i  Ue- 
i,ii:!;i:.iiT..  t  status  T'nat  ;-  t!:;  luh  the 
criL-hini?  weight  cf  the  niMjoiiiy  s  put^hc 
opmMii  niak:r.a  -t  d' CKlt  dly  urifxipular,  uii- 
fcalutary  and  uirfiiabie  It  i-  th.)se  who  wo  aid 
expi"ss  'hnn-^eUf^  i:.  oppr-uiu:;  to  t!':e  opin- 
ion o!  the  ove!'.vhe;ir.n:t,'  rr.nj-uity  m  a  period 
of  n.itirnal  cri.-is  Till!-  d^x's  not  men:;  any 
u:i-Ani' riCHii  ^aK^mi:  of  fret^  speech  It  calls 
for  the  projver  (crnralation  and  expresMon  cf 
an  arou.-rd  and  vt-.  al  public  opinion. 

m.\jor:ty  in  agrffmjnton  rvsowifimAus 

Wt>  belli  vf  thiit  the  majcrity  of  Americans 
Bie  m  iiL'recmfnt  with  ift'-  American  Legion 
m  our  app:aL-.i]  ^A  certain  tundamental^  of 
the  Nai  ion-  liirei^;n  policy. 

It  la  the  dtbate  upon  the  truth  or  fal^.ty 
of  lh.se  fuiidainenLjU  which  U  during  the 
contrtA-trsy  between  the  prut.igiaii-is  and  the 
antagonl;.l^  of  the  Cn)vernment  policy  fi.r  the 
loiu'-rankje  deten.'-e  of  the  Unittd  Slate:? 

We  appraise  these  fundamentals  as  follows  i 

Th.it  th.e  Hitler  pri^^ram  is  one  of  world 
domination  That  by  conquest  oi  otherwrse, 
the  Unit'd  States  iiitimarely  is  to  be  in- 
cluded withm  tiie  scvjpe  of  this  conqiustadory 
txperimen: 

There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary— net  a  factual  conclusion  derived 
fr.  m  the  actions  of  the  Hitler  Government 
duiinc  the  pa.-t  3  vears  to  k-ad  us  as  a  pe<  pie 
to  believe  t  therwise 

The  vrrv  pri  'c-'a'h'ns  made  recently  by 
Hitler  .s  pn  paeanda  agencies  to  the  ctTect 
that  our  Anu'i.ca  h,ts  nothing  to  fear  from 
nazl-lsm  should  serve  only  to  convince  us 
of  the  positive  txi^'ence  of  a  rral  an.cl  :ncn- 
fitrtiU.<  moniKe 

NEGOTIATED    PEACI    WISHFUL    THINKING 

Secondlv.  that  th^sc  who  advance  the  ccn- 
tentlcn  it  is  po>sib;e  te!  net;  itiate  a  peace  or 
settlement  with  Hitler  are  Indulging  in  a 
pri  pc.-tcrc;:'^  bit  tf  Iv.ghly  dancercu--  wishful 
th.nkiiikT  \\e  can  judije  an  mdiMriuai  and  a 
povernmtnt  only  by  I'aeir  past  actions.  No- 
where d  we  h:id  failure  of  substar,t;ation 
for  the  be!. -I  that  peace  wi'h  Hi'ler  is  but 
anotlier  dertnition   for  enslavement  t*    H.tle: 

Thiiatly  the  e\  .denco  is  ccr,c.us;\e  th.it  the 
Hr.lerian  ^Tategv  is  one  of  divide  and  con- 
quer—to  a -tack,  infcfar  as  conditions  will 
permit,  each  eppcnent  ind;viduaily  so  that 
overwhelming  force  at  a  particular  time  ar.d 
place  can  be  br^  U'.;!;:  r.ki.unst  mi  ir.fer..  r 
antagonist;  to  lull  the  next  victim  into  ir.- 
actiMty  wh.le  the  present  victim  is  beii.,j 
de\  cured  and  d.jit^ted  Tlrjs  the  Hitkr 
ictopus  spre 'ds  its  tentacles  ever  mcst  of 
Europe. 

I'  is  falje  iccic  to  a.^sume  from  the  avail- 
able fact.-  and  experience  that  we  are  not  on 
Hulei  s    tmu-table.     It    is    the    ccld    K  gic    of 


truth,  based  upon  the  evidence  m  hand  to 
app.'ecia'c  the  existence  of  such  a  time'able. 
The  American  Legirti  belif \es  the  only  soured 
national-defence  policy  consists  of  dc.ng 
evervthing  po.ssibIe  to  wreclc  his  timetable 

What  the  future  may  bring  in  the  field  of 
International  confiict  is  not  always  predicta- 
ble S<tmetimes  we  as  a  people,  may  fiU«;aS 
correctly,  at  other  time-  wrongiy  The  only 
ones  who  are  always  ri^ht  are  the  chronic 
second-cuessers  who  wait  until  the  crisis  is 
over  and  then  tell  us  what  should  have  been 
done  Washington,  Lincoln.  Grant.  Wilson, 
,a.(i  Persnir.c  were  confronted  with  plenty  of 
vicijus  S' cond-guesairig  in  their  day. 

For  th.i^  of  us  who  would  aggressively 
defr-nd  i,.ur  country  it  is  evident  that  certain 
wise  risk-  mu^t  be  taken  We  cm  hope  only 
that  they  are  wise  m  character.  The  future 
alone  cm  tell  whether  or  not  they  were  wrong. 
It  i.s  our  belief  tliat  a  prt  tiram  which  calls 
lor  the  defeat  of  Hitler  and  all  he  stands  for 
IS  the  best  ru-k  we  can  accept  as  a  niiticnal 
objective.     Thus  it  seems  to  us  in   1941 

To  avoid  this  ruk — tins  wager  w.th  des- 
tiny -may  mean  'tiia'  we  unwittingly  will 
enlace  m  .i  still  greater  and  infinitely  more 
dantrer  nis  k'n'rible  of  wai'm-;  until  Hitler  px)s- 
sibiy  has  reduced  to  vas.-alai:e  the  remainder 
01  the  world  and  is  th.en  r^t.iy  'o  move 
against  the  United  S'ate.-^— the  nch.est  nation 
'11  e.artli.  the  one  whose  lushness  is  most 
worth  1  .otmg. 

T)     SfKVE    BFST    STOP     HITIER    NOW 

By  -'[p.  '^insT  Hi'ler  n' w  it  1=:  pcs.^ible  we 
may  Evnv'.ve  as  a  free  pe  p!e  I"  :?  the 
Legion's  meastired  cpinit  n  tliat  we  ,;re  most 
likely  to  so  protect  ourselves  should  we  accept  ^, 
the  more  coldly  logical  n.-k  The  safety  of 
America  will  be  best  served  by  stopping  Hitler 
now,  in  1941,  rathe.y  than  to  be  forced  into  a 
still  more  de-perate  and  fcrkonn-^.  pe  struggle  *1- 
in  1944  or  1945  ^  " 

Tliii  conclusion,  we  bfJjS',*e,  m  '.vated  the 
naticn.ii  convention  '"■f'the  .^rr.;  rica.^.  Legion 
la.-t  September  imd  caused  t_.i^ut  bcdy  of  dele- 
t;ates  ti.i  urge  and  exhort  fL^|lat;onal  unity — 
fcr  support  of  the  national  jior.cy  as  set  forth 
by  the  President  and  the  C  iigre^s  of  our 
Country 

Tlie  action  of  that  twenty-third  national 
consentlon  was  arrived  at  through  the  time- 
hi)nored  democratic  processes  provided  fcr  by 
tile  national  constitution  of  the  American 
Lti;;.  n  The  delegates  to  that  conclave  be-, 
came  the  authiiri/-,d  representatives  to  speak 
m  behalf  of  their  pc.-t  memberships,  their 
district  memberships,  and  their  department 
n.ember.-hips  as  a  result  of  the  due  procedures 
if  proper  election  by  these  C'lnpenent'groups 
cf  the  .American  Legion.  They  were  selected 
solely  as  representative  Legionnaires  known 
to  be  qualified  for  the  all-important  task  of 
mcerpreting  the  Nation's  and  the  American 
Lemon's  pi.licit^  a:  th.is  critical  period  in  our 
hi-tory  Those  who  wruld  impugn  other 
motives  to  them  have  falh  d  to  inform  theni- 
-elve'^  ..'f  The   fact.'; 

Abve  all  else,  that  ccnvtiition  spoke  in 
beii.tlf  of  natioi;al  unity.  If  you  stop  to  ccn- 
.^ider  It  fer  a  mcment  you  will  realize  that 
if  we  art  c.  :n?  t..?  have  nati-^nal  tniity.  sucli 
unity  must  come  behind  somebody  s  leadcr- 
.~h:p,  behind  .-rmebi  dy's  policies.  You  can- 
no:  unite  ';:eliir.d  tiie  kader.-hip  of  those  who 
dc  not  possess  tlie  authcrity  to  activate  and 
to  carry  ou:  national  policits  Tlie  only  place 
where. n  you  can  rtpose  th.at  trtist,  the  only 
icadti^hip  behind  which  you  dn  unite  ef- 
fectivtiy  1?  'he  lesdership  of  the  heads  of  the 
Government  who  have  been  chosen  by  the 
m.-.jorlty  cf  the  American,  people 

We  maintain  that  those  who  ha\e  been 
unable  cr  unwillu-.g  to  set  a^-de  :..«:.:  .  wu 
pciiitica'.  likes  ar.d  d.iLkcs  for  ti.e  sake  of 
natijn.d  unity  at  this  time  are  the  ones  who 
are  po.itical  in  their  motives  rn'her  'ha:.  ■:>; 
Anierican  Lesicn,  which  Is  er.cie  tv  :  re  *o 
cement  national  tmity  through  the  m'.d.-im  f 
a  ccn.^'ruc:ive  h.,liuay  fcr  p.^litic.  1  par'.,s^;;- 
sh.p. 


Those  of  us  who  are  In  positions  to  get  an 
over-all  view  ©f  what  crUicism  hae  been  lev- 
eled at  the  actions  of  the  Milwaukee  conven- 
tion appreciate  that  the  opposition  Is  actu- 
ated almost  lU  its  entirety  by  the  political 
beliefs  of  suchi  detractors. 

POLICY  R^LECTS  WnX  Of  THE  PEOPLE 

There  have  been  and  still  are  those  groups 
and  individuals  who  assert  that  the  G<,vern- 
ment  policy  (ijoes  not  reflect  the  will  of  the 
American  people  However,  the  policy  does 
express  the  dsKtisicn  of  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  our  beople  to  whom  we  have  dele- 
gated the  constitutional  right  to  make  proper 
decisions  In  our  behalf  In  the  representa- 
tive type  of  government  which  we  of  the 
United  Statesjadopted  as  our  constitutional 
pattern  of  nfwlcnaJ  life,  the  right  to  make 
certain  decislfns  to  administer  specifically 
vital  matters.  l.and  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  deien.^e  of  the  Nation  Is  delegated 
by  the,  elector  ite  at  stated  Intervals  to  those 
named  to  rep  esent  us. 

The  patriot  c,  the  logical,  the  constructive, 
the  far-sigh tei  program  for  each  of  us  as  in- 
dividual citizens  is  to  give  urdividi  d  and 
loyal  support  at  this  time  to  those  named 
by  the  majority  as  our  chosen  representatives 
and  leaders  .Actions  to  the  contrary  only 
provide  an  additional  hazard  to  our  national 
safety  Disuility  in  the  public  mind  can  Uad 
to  outright  national  chaos.  With  ^uci;  chaos 
can  come  coniplete  disintegraiicii  of  our  will 
and  ability  tq  defend  ourselves. 


The  Sugar  Biil 

I    — ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I    -I  or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

I      OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HobsE  OF  REPR  ESENT ATTV'ES 


Monday.  December  1.  1941 

v.:  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
support  the  .«uspensior  of  the  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  today  H.  R.  5988, 
which  is  entailed,  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes."  I  have  felt  that  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  sugar  j)eople  in  Li^uisiana 
can  be  served  by  con.sidering  this  bill 
under  a  rule  which  will  permit  full  dis- 
ctfssion  and  amendments.  In  doing  so, 
I  have  in  mitid  the  quota  which  is  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  itself,  namely — 
Area:  i     I  ^ 

Domestic  ibeet  sugar 42  49 

Mainland,  cane  sugar 11  52 

H^»wail  .A 24.  72 

Puerto  Bl«o. 21  03 

Virgin  :»Ia|ands 24 

It  is  not^d  that  in  this  bill,  the  entire 
mainland  cane  sugar  crop  is  limited  to 
1L52  percent  of  the  continental  con- 
sumption of  sugar.  Under  this  srrrange- 
ment.  the  island  of  Hawaii  will  produce 
sugar  from  almost  80  percent  cf  its  lands. 
The  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, whicn  is  now  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, will  produce  sugar  on  34.70 
percent,  and  Cuba,  which  is  likewise  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  United  States, 
will  producf?  64.41  percent  o'  its  entire 
area  in  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
entire  continental  sugar  quota,  'which  is 
11.52  percent  of  the  entire  consumption 
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of  continental  sugar  will  be  greatly  re- 
stricted. Th-:s  means  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  State  of  Florida,  which 
produce  the  bulk  of  the  sugarcane  crop 
in  continental  United  States,  must  di- 
vide this  percentage  in  filling  their  exact 
quota. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  I  have  voted  for 
quota  restrictions,  knowing  that  no  cot- 
ton is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  fully  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  of  bringing  into  this  country  ag- 
ricultural products  from  foreign  nations, 
regardless  of  how  friendly  to  the  United 
States  they  may  be.  in  competition  with 
our  own  domestic  production  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  times  such  as 
during  the  recent  depression  from  which 
the  Nation  has  just  emerged,  there  may 
be  the  necessity  of  emergency  restric- 
tions, contrary  to  my  belief  that  domestic 
agriculture  should  be  given  as  free  a 
hand  as  possible  in  production  We  are 
not,  however,  faced  with  such  a  situation 
now.  On'  the  contrary,  the  Nation  is 
actually  faced  with  a  shortage  of  sugar 
at  this  time.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we 
should  not  hamstring  our  domestic-sugar 
people  with  a  quota  law  without  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  handling  of  this  matter  under  a 
rule  which  would  afford  liberal  debate 
and  give  the  opportunity  of  amending  the 
domestic  quota  so  as  to  increase  the  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  of  sugar, 
then  would  have  given  us  fuller  oppor- 
tunity of  expression.  It  would  have  given 
us  in  Louisiana  and  the  suaar  people  in 
other  parts  of  continental  United  States 
an  opportunity  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  have  gone  into  this  matter  m.ore  caie- 
fully,  and  would  have  given  us  a  further 
chance  of  increasing  the  domestic  allot- 
ment of  bntli  boot  and  cane  sugar. 


Freedom  To  V\  ork 


EXTENSION    OF   HfcMARK.-? 
or 

HON.  NAT  PATTON 

of      11   ••.  N- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Monday.  December  1.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  W  LEE  O  DANIEL.  OF 
TEXAS.  BEFORE  TEXAS  MANUFAC- 
TURERS  ASSOCIATION 


Ml.  PAI'leiN  Mi  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  as 
presented  by  United  States  Senator  W. 
Lee  ODaniel.  of  Texas,  before  the  Texas 
Manufacturers  Association  in  annual 
convention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  19411 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  come  back  to 
Texas,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  the  Texas  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  by  radio  to  my  many  friends  In  dis- 
cussing the  topic  Freedom  to  Work,  I  want 
to  point  out  two  dangerous  threats  to  our 
democratic  way  of  lile.    One  dangerous  threat 


is  the  policy  now  being  practiced  by  some  dic- 
tatorial bureaus  of  our  Federal  Government 
of  depriving  small  Industries  of  raw  materials, 
which   is  putting  thousands  of  factories  out 
of  business  and  throwing  millions  of  laboring 
men  out  of  jobs     The  other  dangerous  threat 
is  the  high-handed  tactics  cf  the  wild-eyed 
labor  loader  racketeers  who  force  honest  la- 
boring  men    who  belong  to   their  unions  to 
strike  and  shut  down  highly  essential  war- 
material  factories  and  by  the  use  of  force  or 
violence  or  the  threat  thereof  keep  other  hon- 
est laboring  men  from  picking  up  the  tools 
and  starting  the  factories  to  running      You 
gentlemen  of  the  Texas  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation are  directly  adversely  affected  by  these 
two  dangerous  threats,  but  through  you  prac- 
tically every  citizen  of  Texas  will  be  adversely 
affected,  and  in  the  end  the  very  foundation 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life  in   the   whole 
Nation  will   be  dangerously  threatened      The 
Texas  Manufacturers  Association  is  not  made 
up  of  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  big  corpora- 
tions, but  It  IS  an  association,  the  backbone 
of  which  Is  composed  of  men  who  have  pio- 
neered and  blazed  the  trail  m  developing  the  • 
Industries  of  Texas      It  is  composed  cf  men 
who  have  been  working  day  in  and  day  out 
to  create  here  at  home  a  market  for  raw  prod- 
uct-e  cf  the  farm  and  ranch  and  mines 

The    progress   which    you   gentlemen    have 
made   during   the    past   50   years   in    building 
and  expanding  this  great  empire  of  Texas  is 
something  of  which  you   have  a  right   to  be 
very  proud     You  have  been  leaders  in  a  great 
movement  which  has  helped  build  Texas'  in- 
dustries and  provided  employment  for  thou- 
sands who  want  to  work      You  have  created 
tax  values  which  have  furnished  the  revenue 
that  has  made  possible  a  great  system  of  pub- 
lic education  In  Texas,  from  the  grade  schools 
through   the    universities.     The   taxes  which 
have  come  from  industries  which  you  have 
created  have  carried  forward  a  great  system 
of  public  works  in  this  State,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  magnificent  buildings  in  which  the 
youth     ol     this     State     are    educated,     well- 
equipped  buildings  in  which  the  unfortunate 
of  this  State  are  cared  for     The  Increase  In 
wealth,   occasioned    by    your   enterprise,   has 
contributed  Its  fair  share  to  the  building  of 
beautiful  homes,   wonderful  highways,  gtcat 
recreational  centers,  and    most  importfUHt  of 
all,  thousands  of  churches  of  all  creeds,  be- 
liefs, and  denominations,  the  spires  of  which 
point   upward  to  a  beneficent  God  whc*'  has 
generously  bestowed  upon  us  all  of  these  great 
blessings.  •    ^ 

It  Is  money  which  comes  from  tax  values 
created  by  the  industrious  citizenship  of  this 
State  which  is  today  caring  for  the  blind  and 
the  dependent  children  of  Texas,  and  provid- 
ing the  necessities  of  life  for  those  aged  citi- 
zens who  have  passed  over  the  meridian  of 
life  and  who  are  now  f'^clng  the  beautiful 
sunset  beyond  which  a  more  glorious  day 
awaits.  You  and  the  Industries  you  repre- 
sent have  not  alone  made  possible  this  won- 
derful development  In  Texas,  but  you  have 
done  your  part  by  your  untiring  and  unselfish 
efforts.  You  are  recognized  as  Texas  indus- 
trial pioneers  I  salute  ycu  today  as  Texas 
Industrial  pioneers — men  who  have  dene 
things  which  are  worth  while  when  measured 
In  the  terms  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

And  in  saluting  you,  gentlemen.  I  want  to 
go  beyond  those  bounds  and  salute  those 
faithful  wives  who  have  labored  beside  you 
and  endured  with  you  the  hardships  and 
worries,  and  who  are  therefore  entitled  to 
share  the  credits  and  Joys  of  accomplishment 
When  I  refer  to  the  accomplishment  of 
industrv  in  Texas,  let  us  go  back  into  the 
dusty  shelves  of  time  and  bring  forth  the 
record  of  Industrial  development  in  Texas 
since  some  of  your  fathers  set  up  shop  In 
1850.  just  about  90  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
this  State  possessed  the  same  natural  re- 
sources it  possesses  today,  except  they  vere 
lying  dormant.  They  laid  dormant  for 
thousands  of  years. 


Tl-.ey  had  little  value  until  they  were 
brought  forth  by  the  hand  of  man  and  foiged 
into  useful  things  by  the  sweat  cf  his  brow. 
In  1850  we«hod  309  manufacrurinp  fstab- 
llshments  in  Texas;  today  wa  liave  over 
5.376.  In  1850  Industry  employed  1.066  w  ige 
earners,  and  In  1939  we  employed  126  992. 
Wages  paid  in  1850  were  »322.268,  and  m  li*39 
wages  paid  were  $128,138,703  In  1850  the 
value  added  to  these  busic  natural  resources 
by  the  process  of  manufacturing  was  $773,896. 
and  in  1939  the  value  added  to  raw  materials 
by  the  process  of  manufacture  tmcunted  to 
H53. 105.423. 

Those  figures,  gentlemen,  are  almost  un- 
believable, yet  they  are  authetuical.  And 
since  the  beginning  of  1939  we  have  added 
new  and  expanded  Industriet  in  T<  xns 
amounting  to  more  than  $125,000,000.  not 
Including  national -defense  projact^.  *^ 

In  1850  the  assessed  valuation  cf  T.  \:is' 
real  and  personal  property  was  $51  bH  tl5, 
and   in   1940   It   was  $3,580,407,885 

All    this    enormous    Increase    In     weulth 
brought  about  largely  by  the  s'Weat  c  f  man's 
brow  has  taken  place  during  the  lifetime  of 
you   gentlemen   and   your   fath«rs      Here   In 
this  short   time  you  and   your   predece.ssors 
have  built  a   gigantic  indu'^trial  empire      I 
ask  you  gentlemen,  in  the  face  of  a  splei  d.d 
record  like  that,  are  we  now  to  close  cur  lac- 
tones,   disband    cur    employees,    say    farewell 
forever  to  our  custr  mers,  and  turn  the  whole 
business  over  to  a  bunch  of  Washington  in- 
experienced   swivel-chair    bureaucrats,    with 
all  their  socialistic  and  impractical  theoi.es? 
And  that's  not  aU.     I  know  from  experience 
what  that  inner  feeling  is  when  you  turn  the 
first  spadeful  of  dirt  on  your  own  little  fac- 
tory.   I  know  what  it  Is  to  rake  and  scraiie  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  the  dr.ift  with  bill  of 
ladifig  attached  en  the  machinery.     I   know 
what  it  means  as  you  bolt  each  machine  to 
the  floor.    I  know  what  it  meant  to  throw  the 
first  switch  and  hear  the  machinery  sl.Trt      I 
know  what  it  means  when  you  get  youi  first 
customer  signed  on  the  dotted  line      I  know 
what   it  means  to  see  the  first  produc.    come 
ofT  the  line.    Yes:  I  know  what  all  that  means, 
boys.     I've  been  there.     It's  not  the  dollar- 
and-cents'  profit.     It's  the  thrill  of  building, 
of   producing,   of   succeeding i    cf    associating 
with  your  employees:  seeing  them  build  little 
homes  from  their  weekly  wages;  see'ng  tltm 
send    their    little    children    to    school.     Yes. 
friends,  there  is  a  soul  to  busiOess:  It  Is  that 
business  soul  that  carries  us  on  and  on  from 
one  success  to  another     And  When  that  -  ul 
of  American  business  dies.  America  dies     .^nd 
under  our  democratic  system  the  step  i-  .-o 
short  from  that  of  an  ambituu-  employee  to 
that  of  starting  a  business  of  your  own,  and 
Just  another  short  .step  and  ycu  become  an 
employer  of  men.     Even  some  of  the  greatest 
Industrialists  at  their  de&ks  today  were  only 
ambitious  employes  at  the  bench  yesterday. 
Nowhere  else  In  this  world  does  such  demo- 
cratic principles  and  opportunities  In   busi- 
ness exist.     This   kind  of  a   sjsstem   is  worth 
preserving.     It   needs  no  experimental  tink- 
ering.   By  this  democratic  syst«m  of  ours  em- 
ployee and  employer  are  as  closely  related  a-s 
Siamese  twins,   injure   either  end   the  ether 
will  suffer;  destroy  either  and  the  othftr  w.ll 
die.     Today  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  op- 
portunities of  thousands  cf  men  and  women 
in    this   grand    State    and    Nation,   both    em- 
ployees and  employers,  are  being  crushed  un- 
der the   iron  -heel  of  dictators — Government 
bureaucrat  dictators  working  hand  in  hand 
with  racketeering  labor  leader  dictators— Just 
as' truly  as  the  conquered   people  In  Europe 
have   been   crushed   under   the   iron    heels   of 
Dictator  Hitler      And   th^se  here  who  suffer 
are  gagged  by  the  fear  of  being  branded  as 
unpatriotic  if  they  utter  a  word  of  protest. 

I  speak  In  protest  for  you.  gentlemen  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  because  I  have  pub- 
liclv  proclaimed  my  support  cf  the  Presl- 
denfg  foreign  policy  u-.r'.  l.a^p  proven  my 
support  by  my  actions  i:.  C-igress     But  our 
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dcm*frtlc  policy  \s  another  matter  Our  do- 
mestic syctcm  of  buj-iness  enterprise  has 
steadily  advajiced  fi^r  ever  150  years,  and  I. 
for  one  bflieve  we  can  coniiniie  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  lift'  at  heme  und  with  the  war 
for  wcrid  d-  morrncy  without  lusing  our  true 
and  tried  domrstic  system  of  business  in  the 
process  For  the  dtfense  of  America  we  will 
Kladlv  place  cur  all  (,n  the  altar  of  sacrifice — 
but  t(j  sicnfire  the  eoose  that  lays  the 
Koidf-n  e^K  —  our  business  irLstitutions 
operatfd  under  demcKratic  principles — we 
heMtate.  we  protes-t  1  reali/e  not  my  voice 
apaiiist  tax;'.-;'  :.-  'akf  it  l,;!  if  you  will  if 
11  IS  needed  to  defend  America  — take  100 
percer.t  of  uur  excess  profit?:,  iver  and  above 
a  normal  prt.!it  arrived  at  by  pr'iper  tormulas. 
but  le.r.e  us  our  tactories  leave  us  our  em- 
ploycew.  leave  us  our  cus'omers  Leave  u?  <  nr 
freed -m  to  work  I>»ave  us  our  business  soul 
Leave  us  ■  ur  democratic  way  of  hie  If  we 
retain  and  preserve  the^c  sound,  es-^^ential, 
funciamer.'al  principles  even  at  the  extreme 
CO?t  of  I'K)  percent  of  our  excess  profits  dur- 
Ir.R  the  emereency.  we  can  continue  on  the 
road  of  progress  after  the  emergency  has 
pns,s«'d  It  v.t  la-c  these  scund  e.-sen'ial. 
fundamental  principles  there  is  no  hope  fcr 
the  future  Let  s  ftRht  dictatorship  abroad. 
If  nece?*Hry.  fur  c:ur  own  eventual  protection. 
but  lets  not  tol-rate  dictatorships  at  home 
at  the  same  Mine  Let's  not  s.icrifice  our  own 
demix-ratu  wav  if  li:e  at  home  while  trying 
to  bequeathe  the  democratic  w.tv  of  hie  to 
the  n-^t  of  the  wnrid  Sow  of  course,  nobody 
will  objei  t  U)  supplvmc  hasir  metals  to  na- 
tJonal-d'-ffn.se  Indu.strles  fir^t  and  domestic 
Indvist.ries  second  But  let  us  make  sure 
there  Is  net  em-ut'h  ;or  b'  th  before  ue  com- 
pletely annih.late  our  small  d(  mestlc  h.dus- 
tri-'S  .\fter  my  exoerltnce  in  helpine  exph-de 
the  bi?  hueabfV)  easrlnip  shortaije  and  prov- 
ing- there  w.is  no  t^asolme  shortatie  and  never 
had  been  I  want  to  know  the  facts  about 
all  of  these  other  alleced  shortages  Until 
I  eet  the  facts  I  do  not  Intend  to  make  any 
charges  I  d^  know  however,  that  here  in 
Texas  we  have  over  100  00<iO(X1  tons  of  irrn 
ore  Ivtn?  dormant  and  I  have  been  trvlne 
to  Bet  cur  Federal  Cuvernment  to  accept  and 
utillw  this  iron  ore  ever  since  I  was  servme 
as  vour  O«nernor  And  I  am  siiU  trying  and 
I  hope  to  soon  eet  results 

Th.Mt  100tX>0  0«"<i  tons  of  ircn  <re  would 
en.ible  most  of  cur  sm.Hll  Indus' rie^  to  op- 
fra'e  many  years  Friends,  there  is  more 
c«-''. fusion  of  t(niv:ues  and  thoughts  and 
nctjcn."  m  .America  tidav  th:in  there  was  at 
the  binlding  of  the  Tower  ot  BabtM  Let  us 
retreat  from  this  coiifu.s.on  'or  :\  few 
m'lnents  and  seek  the  ci  utisel  f  words  of 
v;?rtoni  written  n\>\n\  vt^ars  aeo  Now  V  iks. 
let  :■'  cet  back  to  old-fash!one<l  fundamentals 
I  reti'ize  that  in  'hts  day  and  Ti-.ne  when 
prf  rt-r;!«irs  and  pbiiosviphers  and  woiilrl-bt^ 
pditcal  eoonom.ists  are  trying  tn  inaKc  you 
Bnd  me  believe  that  the  Coi-iStituM'-n  rt  the 
U.iltfd  States  belongs  to  the  hnrse-and-bueey 
days  It  may  b«>  entirelv  out  of  ortier  to  refer 
to  th.it  preat  document  But  I  am  ;ust  cld- 
fnshirned  encugh  to  believe  that  wh-ii  that 
drci'mer.t  was  written  it  was  the  erertest 
State  paper  ever  published  Let  m"  quote 
the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
tJi.iTfCj    S'nres: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  St.-^ief  in 
Crete,  tc  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  Insure  dcmestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
wclfi-.re.  ;ind  secure  the  blessing.s  -jf  liberty  to 
curst  Ives  and  cur  jxi.'^terity,  do  ord.Mri  aiid 
C5t,>b:;t.h  this  Con.-titution  for  thj  United 
State.,  cl  America  " 

You  may  suik  what,  place  has  the  quotation, 
whiCh  I  have  just  read,  in  a  speech  on  the 
subject.  The  Right  to  Work.  Viewing  the 
Coi.stiiutJi'n  as  I  do  I  think  the  quot.-ition 
Is  very  appropriate  In  fact,  m  searching  for 
clu-Iii;hioiud  lundam.entals  I  A-au'.d  go 
Ijuitiier    back    iliau    the   Constr.utiou    of    the 


United  States,  and  refer  to  the  greatest  book 
of  all  books  of  all  times — the  Holy  Bible. 

You  will  find  that  the  promise  of  bread, 
the  promise  that  we  would  have  the  things 
which  we  want,  was  predicated  on  work  I 
am  sure  ycu  will  remember  the  familiar  qu'-- 
taticn,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shait  thi  u 
eat  bread."  I  go  back  to  that  original  do*  ii- 
meiit  because  s<j  far  as  I  knov/  the  political 
profes-'-ors,  economl^-ts,  and  theorists  who  are 
trviiig  to  Junk  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
S'.atcs.  have  not  yet  soueht  tc  amend  the 
Hciiy  Bible  I  do  not  kufiw,  however,  how 
-oon  they  will  beem  Not  on'y  do  I  believe 
m  the  rikjh:  to  woik,  but  I  believe  in  the 
o-bh^ation  to  work,  and  I  believe  that  during 
recent  years  we  have  had  en'uely  too  much 
philosophv  preached  In  th'i5  country  about 
nil  of  the  Joys  that  will  come  to  mankind 
If  we  (.An  succeed  in  passmc;  a  whole  flood 
■  t  laws  which  will  prevent  people  from  doing 
an  honest  days  work.  Now.  of  course.  I 
reali?*  that  some  folks  are  physically  unable 
to  d)  much  work  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  :n  public  lite  today  who  has  fviucht  more 
consisti-ntlv  than  I  have  to  see  that  the  Gcv- 
ernmcr.t  should  discliar'JCP  m  full  I's  obllga- 
rion  to  the  bln.d.  to  the  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  to  thcT.se  old  people  in  Ttxa.<  who 
ha\c  w')rkcd  all  their  lives  but  who  today  are 
nnt  able  to  work,  and  I  am  pnud.  not  only 
of  the  hi  ne.-t  right  winch  I  n\ade,  but  I  am 
prciKl  of  the  results  wh!(h  we.  the  people  of 
Texas,  were  able  to  achieve.  I  am  thorougnly 
committed  to  the  philosophy  t.hat  no  society 
can  lone  cxi.st  if  it  is  not  wiilinf;  to  pay  out  of 
The  pr.,nts  of  indu~trv  -h-^  am  tint  of  money 
that  IS  iiecessarv  t.,  educate  the  youth  of  the 
land  and  the  amount  of  mon°y  that  is  neces- 
sary to  care  for  and  to  care  aoequately  tor. 
thoe  whcj  because  of  aire  or  some  other  rea- 
.son  are  unable  te.  work,  I.  lor  one,  believe 
that  It  IS  not  cnlv  the  responsibility  of  Ciov- 
ernniint  to  do  this  but  I  believe  in  periods  of 
great  emergency  if  the  opportunity  to  work, 
due  to  eccncmic  conditions,  does  not  exist 
m  the  normal  channels  of  business,  that  it 
IS  the  respon-ibiLtv  of  Government  to  prcviUe 
such  opportunities 

I  have  quoted,  Ju-t  a  few  moments  agn, 
the  preamble  to  the  Ccnstituticn  of  the 
United  States  Why  was  this  Cor.stitutu  n 
adv  pted'  Why  was  this  Crovernmeni  estab- 
hshedl"  What  hopes  and  aspirations  did  the 
great  statesmen  who  penntd  that  dccuinenl 
have  for  future  generation-'  They  w.mted 
to  establish  among  the  States  a  more  perfect 
ui;i<Mi  Th.  y  wanted  to  establish  Jii-tice,  and 
I  think  when  they  said  Justice,  th.  v  used 
the  term  m  its  true  sense  TO.ey  w.mttd 
domestic  tranquillity  Tliey  wan-ed  to  make 
It  pcis.-ible  for  all  to  work  t.  gdlur  fcr  the 
ccnimon  delense  ar.d  they  wanted  to  promote 
the  general  wehare  t  f  all  the  people  They 
reahzfd  tliat  the  hope  of  the  Nati,  ii  lay  m 
the  dvimestic  tranquillity  of  the  people  They 
realized  that  the  time  wt  uld  ccme.  a;,cl  per- 
haps come  many  limes  when  it  wcuui  b: 
ncces-ary  for  this  Nation  tc  ru><>  as  one  n.^vii 
to  answer  the  call  cf  Ct  ninion  dciense  They 
reahzt-d  that  if  tl:ii.->  Natiun  was  to  er.ciure,  it 
would  be  a  fur.cticn  cf  g^verniv.ent  to  ac- 
tively promote  the  geiuial  welfare  of  all  the 
people.  In  the  develcpmei.t  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, and  in  the  devtiupmeiit  .  f  the  neces- 
sary ir.duftries  which  have  brought  to  all  ct 
Us  all  if  the  nece.-iities  of  life  to  an  extent 
net  kncwn  by  any  ether  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  some  prubl-.  ms  have  grown  up 
and  all  cf  these  problems  have  not  been 
solved.  We  went  through  an  era  in.  this 
country  wher.   we  had  buMnessm£%i  In   places 

Cf  responsibility  and  authority  m  ir.dustry 
who  were  ab.sclutely  ruthless,  and  knew  no 
ged  other  than  the  ged  cf  money  Men  to 
whom  the  fundamtntal  principles  cf  the 
Ccnstitution  ir.car.t  but  little  Men  to  whom 
Eovernnicnt  was  an  agency  tc  be  used  by 
them  fcr  their  own  profit,  and  not  an  agency 
tc  serve  the  general  welfare  rf  all  the  pecple 
Fortunately  fcr  this  Naticn   as   a   whcle   and 


equally  fortunate  for  business,  this  type  of 
leadership  ha«  been  almost  eliminated  from 
American  buslnesF.  but  the  scars  cf  the  bat- 
tles which  they  fought  remain  with  us.  We 
are  still  payjrig  the  penalty  fcr  their  Ill- 
advised  actions  A  number  of  years  ago  there 
commenced  to  grow  In  America  a  demand 
that  these  aJjtiees  by  some  of  our  business 
leaders  and  ^me  of  our  capitalists  be  cor- 
rected. Ther<  were  written  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  Nation  rigid  antitrust  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  competitive  business  and 
to  maintain  Iree  enterprise  and  free  compe- 
tition. At  times  these  laws  have  been  ener- 
getically enfofced.  At  other  times  they  have 
been  unwisely  overlooked.  Laws  were  also 
enacted  to  prfctect  the  workers  cf  thl!»  coun- 
try; to  protect  the  right  cf  collective  bargain- 
ing: to  provide  safe  conditions  under  which 
employees  of  ; industries  m.ust  work;  ai.d  to 
provide  compan.sation  for  those  who  might  be 
injtired  in  li»e  of  duty.  These  and  other 
laws  designed  to  care  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation  iiave  been  placed  on  the  staiute 
books  of  the  fctates  as  well  as  of  the  Federal 
Government    ' 

In  this  Nation  every  consideration  has  cer- 
tainly been  |iven  by  the  Slate  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  problems  of  the 
laboring  mari  and  every  safeguard  possible 
has  been  written  into  the  law  to  protect  the 
rights  of  thi  man  wi^o"  toils.  But  right 
along  with  'this  reform  movement,  this 
country  has  ^within  the  ranks  cf  organized 
labor,  both  tie  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  the  Qongress  of  Industrial  Orcaniza- 
tions,  a  groiip  of  wild-eyed  radical  labor 
leader  racketeers  who  no  longer  think  in 
terms  of  the  ieneral  welfare  of  the  man  who 
*"•'-     nor   do,  they   think    In   terms   of    the 


toils, 


general  welfaic  of  the  great  rank  and  file  cf 
the  American!  people.  They  are  mere  ruth- 
less In  enforcing  their  dictatorial  policies 
than  any  busfciess  executive  ever  was  even  In 
the  days  whei  ruthless  businessmen  ran  wild 
in  this  Nation.  These  labor-union  racketeers, 
posing  as  thcj  do.  as  the  great  champions  <  t 
the  laboring  tnan.  are  today  seeking  to  Im- 
pose upon  tlje  Ajnencan  people  a  dictator- 
ship which  13  as  ruthless  as  Hitler  has  Ira- 
posed  on  the  conquered  nations  cf  Europe. 

Let  me  ask;  you  today  tf  you  believe  that 
the  present  ricketeering  leadership  of  organ- 
ized labor  In  America  Is  contributing  any- 
thing to  brlnaing  about  a  more  perfect  union 
of  all  the  p^ple.  wblch  those  whc  framed 
the  ConstituOon  hoped  for?  Do  you  think 
they  are  contributing  anything  to  provide 
domestic  tranquility?  As  they  go  forth  to 
battle  with  fc|rce  and  violence,  do  you  think 
that  they  coritribute  anvthlng  toward  estab- 
lishing Justict?.  As  Strikes  are  called  in  cur 
defense  indu«ries,  thus  stopping  production 
of  urgently  needed  weapons  of  defen-e,  do 
you  thl1*k  th«y  are  contributing  anything  to 
provide  for  tlic  common  defense?  Tell  me  1£ 
you  can,  whejein  they  are  contributing  any- 
thing to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our 
people. 

A  few  days  »go  I  listened  to  a  speech  in  the 
United  Slates  Senate  when  we  were  consid- 
ering araendiDg  or  repealing  the  Neutrality 
Act,  and  I  he$rd  it  said  over  and  over  again 
that  this  wari  would  not  be  won  and  Hit'er 

would  not  be  defeated  by  men.  but  by  tark^ 
ammunition,  airplanes,  bombers,  ships  and 
submarines.  And  as  I  listened  and  as  1  ob- 
served some  ct  my  colleagues  getting  out 
their  long-distance  telescopes  and  searching 
out  the  dictators  in  Europe  I  felt  impelled 
to  make  a  few  homely  observations  about 
some  labor  leader  racketeering  dictators  right 
here  In  our  own  counti7  who  are  shutting 
down  the  factories  and  preventing  the  pro- 
duction of  th«  tanks,  ammuniticn,  airplanfs, 
bombers,  shipt,  and  submarines  we  so  urg- 
ently need  to  fight  cff  those  dictators  In 
foreign  land.»  It  was  then  I  again  Intro- 
duced my  aqtlviolence  strike  amendment, 
the  same  antlKiolence  strike  bill  which  I,  as 
Governor    of    Texas,    recommended     to     the 
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legislature    and  whlrh  was  enacted   by  that 
body  and  is  liow   the  law  In  Texas      I  have 
introduced  It  twice  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate a«  amendment  tc  other  bills,  and  it  failed 
to  pass  both  times     I  introduced  it  as  a  bill 
in  the  United   States  Senate    and   it  is  new 
In  committee      I  have   also   Introduced   Into 
the    United    States    Senate    a    constitutional 
amendment     entitled     "Freedom     to    Work." 
which  would  make  unlawful  and  illegal  any 
contract  made   in   the   United   States  which 
required  as  a  condition  of  employment  com- 
pulsory  membership   in  any   labor  organisa- 
tion,   and    likewise    this    amendment    wculd 
penalize  any  employer  who  sought  to  exc'ude 
a  man   from  employment   because  he  was  a 
member  cf  a  labor  union.    I  believe  that  one 
of  the  greatest  things  that  could  be  done  fcr 
America   wculd   be   for   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  to  submit  this  amendment  to 
the  people  and  let  the  people  adopt  it.     Let 
them   write   it   into   the   fundamenal    law   of 
this  Nation  that  hereafter  no  group  of  busi- 
ness or  labor  should  enter  Into  any  contract 
the  result   of  which  would   be  to  take  away 
from    the    average    American    workman    the 
right  to  work  and  condition  this  right  on  his 
being   a    member   of    some    particular    labor 
organization      If  the  closed  shop  is  right   in 
one  industry.  It  Is  right  In  all  industries. 

If  the  lime  ever  comes  in  this  country  when 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  organized  completely 
under  a  closed  shop  plan,  then  you  will  have 
a  condition  where  no  man  can  work   for  a 
living  unless  he  Is  a  member  of  the  particu- 
lar labor  union  which  controls  that  Industry 
Bear  In  mmd  that   these  same  labor  unions 
will   reserve   the  right   to  close   the   door   of 
membership  to  those  whom  they  do  not  want 
to  accept.    Whenever  you  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  radical  labor  leaders  throughout  this 
Nation  the  power  to  say  to  America  you  can 
or  you  cannot  work,  they,  by  the  same  au- 
thority, can  say  you  can  or  you  cannot  eat. 
and  when   they  say   that.  I  say  to  ycu  that 
we  win  then  have  reached  the  end  of  demo- 
cratic government      As  I  have   already   said 
to  ycu  today.  I  am  and  have  always  b<en  the 
friend   of  the  man  who  earns  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow;  I  have  always  been 
the  friend  of  labor      I  am  today  the  friend 
of   labor      I  am  today   standing   out   In   the 
front  of  the  battle  line  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  all  American  labor  and  I  am  certain  as  I 
go  forward   In  this  fight   that   if   in  the  end 
I  am  successful.  1  will  have  served  the  In- 
terest of  the  average  laboring  man  of  America 
more  definitely  than  I  will  have  served   the 
interest    of   any   other   single   group      Let    us 
have  business  m   this  country  so  conducted 
that  the  rights  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively 
or  individually  will  be  supported  by  law  and 
the  law  Will  be  enforced     Let  us  have  a  con- 
dition  where   every   man   wlio   wants   to  Join 
a  labor  union  can  do  so  and  know  that   In 
Joining,   he    will   not    lose    his   Job      Let    us 
have  a  condition  where  every  man  who  is 
ccmp?tent  and  can  find  an  employer  who  will 
give    him    a   Job.    will    be    free   to    work    even 
though   he   may   decide  he  does   not   want   to 
alBliate  with  any  of  these  high-powered  labor 
racketeers      This   Is   a  condition   which  we 
need    In    this    country.     This    would    be    a 
healthy  condition.    Tins  would  be  a  condition 
under  which  tlie  great   national-defense  effort 
wou'.d  go  forward 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  been 
disgusted  as  I  have  locked  out  ever  this  Na- 
tion and  have  seen  the  millions  of  young  men 
drafted  by  law.  taken  away  from  their  homes, 
placed  in  the  Army  where  they  have  no 
option  except  to  cbey  orders  and  be  paid  $21 
a  month,  plus  board  and  lodging,  on  the  the- 
ory that  we  face  a  great  national  emergency 
which  warrants  the  Nation  In  drafting  its 
manpower,  and  then  to  look,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  be  humiliated  by  seeing  Govern- 
ment cfBcials  In  places  of  power  and  author- 
ity, who  represent  the  sovereignty  of  this 
Nation,  down  on  their  knees  pleading  with 
some  of  these  labor-union  racketeers  to  per- 


mit the  production  cf  arms  and  munitions 
which  are  iisential  to  protect  America  and 
which    are   essential    to   protect    the    lives   of 
these  millions  of  our  scldier  beys  who  soon 
may  be  on  the  battlefield  w  ith  insufflcient  and 
lilhdequate  equipment      And  I  promise  you 
that    as   your   Junior   United   States   Senator 
from  Texas.  1  expect  every  time  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  to  do  everything  m  my 
power  to  break  up  this  disgraceful  condition. 
In  summing  up  the  dangerous  threats  to  our 
democratic  system  here  in  America  today  as 
they  directly  affect  you  gentlemen  of  industry, 
and    through   you    most   of   the   rest    of    our 
population,  I  would  say  they   are  the  threat 
of  labor  leader  racketeering  dictatorships  and 
the  threat  of  small  business  annihilaticn  by 
Federal  bureaucratic  dictatcrships,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  the  two  threats  are  working 
hand  In  hand.    I  am  opposed  to  both  of  these 
un-American  threats  to  our  democratic  way  of 
life.     To   fight   these   two  dangerous  threats 
to  our  democratic  way   of  life  th     rank  and 
file    of    our    citizens    must    enlist      •     •     • 
Never  has  any  great   cause  for  freedom   and 
democracy  been  won  except  by  the  rank  and. 
file  of  our  citizens     You  gentlemen,  who  own 
or  control  these  factories,  are  In  reality  only 
trustees  of  the  peoples  rights.     You  provide 
the    means   whereby    thousands   of    laboring 
men  and  women  make  a  living.    Your  sacred 
duty  is  to  keep  those  channels  of  labor  free 
and  open  to  all  who  need  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing— not  Just  a  chosen  few  who  are  able  to 
purchase  membership  in  some  organization. 
Ycu  owe  an  obligation  to  those  who  may  be 
too  old  to   labor,  but  who  have  invested  in 
your   organizations  the   fruits   of   their   pre- 
vious years  of   labor.     Permit   those   invest- 
ments to  become  worthless  through  inactivity 
of  your  factories  and  you  force  those  gray- 
haired  people  Into  the  Government  breadline 
You  owe  an  obligation  to  the  thousands  of 
customers  you  serve  to  see  that  they  can  buy 
products  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  which 
IS  only  assured  if  factories  are  kept  continu- 
ously in  operation,  all  unnecessary  costs  elim- 
inated,    and     factories     equally     distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  Instead  of  all  concen- 
trated in  one  section  of  the  Nation.    You  owe 
an  obligation  to  posterity  to  see  that  sound 
business   and   economic    principles   are    pre- 
served and  passed  on  to  future  generations 

The  Federal  bureaus  which  administer  pri- 
orities and  price  fixing  Is  estimated  to  drive 
out  of  business  enough  small  factories  In  this 
Nation  to  cause  millions  of  laboring  people  to 
lose  their  Jobs  The  labor-leader  racketeers 
are  closing  many  factories  and  throwing 
thousands  of  other  honest  laboring  people 
out  Of  Jobs,  and  through  force  and  violence 
or  the  threat  thereof  are  preventing  other 
honest  laboring  people  from  taking  Jobs,  and 
on  top  of  all  this  debauchery  perhaps  the 
greatest  damage  being  done  Is  the  positive 
killing  of  all  Incentive.  Initiative,  and  desire 
of  capable  and  experienced  businessmen  to 
organize  and  build  new  factories  These 
problems  of  which  I  speak  today,  therefore. 
constitute  major  Issues  of  great  public  inter- 
est to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens,  and 
I  urge  all  of  our  people  to  give  these  matters 
careful  and  serious  consideration  and  think 

them  all  the  way  through.  As  your  United 
States  Senator,  f  can  only  call  these  things 
to  your  attention.  I  am  a  great  believer  In 
democracy,  and  I  therefore  have  full  confi- 
dence In  the  good  Judgment  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  citizens  I  believe  democracy 
should  spring  from  the  bottom  up  Instead 
of  from  the  top  down.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  each  and  every  one  here  and  all  those 
who  listen  in  and  those  who  read  these  re- 
marks to  please  write  me  at  Washington  and 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  ideas.  I  am 
putting  Into  the  record  the  results  of  my 
observations  and  study,  so  that  you  folks  who 
own  this  Nation  may  take  whatever  action 
you  deem  necessary  to  save  these  democratic 
principles  before  It  U  too  late.     I  have  said 


over  and  over  again  that  I  am  100  percent 
back  of  the  President  so  long  as  ^a  goes  for- 
ward within  the  limits  of  the  Conttitutlon  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  our  Hatlon  from 
fA-eipn  foes.  The  Constitution  makes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  leader  of 
the  pecple  So  long  us  he  is  acting  within 
his  constitutional  authority  to  protect  our 
Nation  from  foreUn  aggressors,  we  all  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  obllgaj-lon  to  give 
him  100-percent  support. 

My  friends.  1  want  to  see  the  Cbngress  put 
some   laws  on  the  statute  books  so   that   It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  depend  sClely  on  the 
President  to  do  e'erything  that  needs  to  be 
done.     1  think  It  Is  a  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  write  the  laws,  and  it  Is  a  respon- 
sibility that  they  cannot  shift  to  the  shoul- 
ders   of    the    executive,  department    of    gov- 
ernment.     It    makes    no    difference    to    me 
whether    a    man    Is    exercising    the    power   ot 
money   or  whether   he   Is  exercising   political 
power    or    exercising    the    power    ol    a    labor 
union  dictator      I  am  opposed  tio  the  abusf 
of  power  anywhere,  any  time.     I  am  c  ppose  t 
U    any  condition  which  makes  the  rf.nk  an-a 
file  of  the  American  people  have  to  get  down 
on  their  knees  to  satisfy  the  wWms  of  some 
dictator.      •      •     •     I   have   been   very   much 
Interested,  as  you  have  been,  in  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  promote  the  pneat  prjpr:iin 
of  national  defense     I  assume  that  the  rea- 
son my  heart  has  been  in  this  effort   15  the 
same  reason  that  your  heart  has  been  in  the 
effort,  and  that   Is.   j-ou  have   believed,   as  I 
have  believed,  that  we   had   sorafthing   nere 
in  America  to  defend      I  have  believed  that 
we  were  defending  America   against   the  ef- 
forts to  impose  a  dictatorship  from  without, 
but  1  say  to  you  honestly  that  what  I  am 
fighting  Is  the   dictatorship.     I   am  not   op- 
posed to  dictatorship  Just  because  perchance 
It  may  b^  coming  from  Europe;  I  am  oppo-ed 
to  it  regardless  of  where  It  comes  from     And 
so  far  as  It  lies  within  my  \y  wi  r.   1   ani   rt'  - 
termined  that  this  great  emcreMt.ry  ^:..e.:  1..  t 
at  any  time  be   used  to  mak-    w:.'   miaioii- 
aires.  Federal  bureaucratic  du  '  it    is   tir  labor 
union  dictators,  because  what  sl.a;;   we  cain 
if  we  destroy  the  dictators  of  Euri  pt    and  11. 
the  process  of  doing  It,  establish  oietator,  as 
bad  or  worse  right  here  at  h   ir,e'' 
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Speaker,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once 
wrote, 

Mankind  was  never  so  happily  Inspired  as 
when  it  made  a  cathedral. 

Last  Sunday,  the  people  oif  the  Nation 
and  of  my  city  in  particular,  were 
thrilled  and  happy  to  learn  that  a  p:  at 
edifice  devoted  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God    had    made   further    prepress    in    its 

building  After  49  years  of  faithful 
and  blessed  activity  on  the  Pat  of  ti.e 
rehgious  and  the  laity,  the  Cathtdra:  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  is.  at  lUst.  reaching 
the  final  s'ages  of  rcmpletion.  I  havo 
watched  with  interest  the  development  of 
this  great  cathedral.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the    architectural    masteipifC'S    ol    N  v. 
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York  City.  I  have  an  intimate  interest, 
since  Its  erection  was  started  the  year  I 
was  bom.  1892.  Thioughout  my  whole 
life,  I  have  lived  practically  within  the 
shadow  of  ihf  dome  of  St.  John  the  Di- 
vine, and.  while  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
religious  faiUi  which  this  supremely 
beautiful  cathedral  represents,  I  have  ad- 
mired this  structure,  standing  on  Morn- 
Ingsjde  HpiRhis,  a  b<>acon  of  religious  in- 
spiration and  a  citadel  of  spiritual  values. 
Right  Rt'v  William  T.  Manning,  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  in 
his  sormon  on  Sunday.  November  30. 
1941.  said: 

Thi.s  V:i.>t  edifice  s'and.s  now  about  two- 
thirda  built  At  thi.-  service  we  have  asJttd 
GiKl'fi  bleK-uiRs  upon  the  t-reat  distiiict  units 
which  are  includtd  m  thf  imnun.se  length 
of  the  catlietlral,  the  niajebtic  west  front  with 
Its  five  p<'rtal'!.  tJu'  spacious  and  beauiilul 
narthex,  the  £;loruiii>  na.e.  the  crosiiuig  m 
i?,s  unfinished  &tat*  crying  out  tor  turther 
proRress  of  this  woric.  all  leading  up  t(i  the 
completed  interior  of  the  ^ifat  choir  a:. a 
.sanctuary  which  are  surrouncitd  by  the  se\en 
ambulatory  chap«ls  and  the  beautiful 
baptistry 

We  nave  much  reason  for  thank.-^givmg.  but 
much  61111  remain,'^  tt)  b«  done.  The  two  tow- 
ers  of  the  west  front  need  txj  bt'  carried  up 
to  their  full  height,  the  temporary  dome  over 
this  crossniR  is  to  give  place  to  the  magmh- 
cent  central  tower:  the  trarL-epts  are  still 
wanting  tliough  the  north  transept  i£  more 
than  one-third  built,  and  the  great  arch  at 
the  Junction  of  the  clioir  and  the  crossing  re- 
mains unrtni.sl.ed  becau.se  tiiere  were  not 
funds  enough  to  dr  the  work  on  it  and  bring 
It  into  harmony  with  the  retit  of  the  choir 
and  sanctuary 

I  wish  greatly  that  it  might  be  possible  in 
the  time  thai  may  yet  be  left  for  me  to  serve 
as  bishop  of  this  diocese  for  the  work  en  that 
arch  to  be  done  and  also  for  the  work  to  be 
carried  forward  on  the  beautiful,  partly  built 
north  transept,  which  is  t>eing  buUt  especially 
by  the  gitts  of  women  and  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  ble.'^'»ed  mother  of  our  Lcrd 

But  we  ulvc  Thank.s  t<  day  that  a  large  part 
Of  this  cathedral  u  erected,  and  for  the  fact 
that,  in  spr.e  of  the  difficult  times  thi-out;h 
whuh  we  ha\e  been  pasting,  tlie  work  of 
construction  ha.s  rever  ceased  since  we  took 
it  up  afri.<h   111    1924 

It  IS  a  ni.'>t  significant  and  a  most  moving 
fact  that  at  this  time,  when  we  see  in  thi.s 
world  (HI  outbreak  of  alnia<t  incredible  evil, 
a  return  to  sheer  barbarism  and  to  unbeliev- 
able cruelties,  an  assault  upon  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  and  civilized  life,  we  are 
building,  here  in  this  metropolis  of  America, 
one  cf  the  greatest  cathedrals  tver  erected 
as  a  witne>s  of  our  faith  in  God  and  of  cur 
certainty  that  the  cause  of  Justice,  right,  and 
fnedcm  wiM   be  upheld 

The  hi.Ntcnc  cathedrals  and  churches  cf 
Great  Britain  stand  in  dally  peril,  many  of 
them  are  Injured  or  destro-ed.  among  these 
St  Pauls  Cathedral  ai-.d  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  su  much  the  more  the  witness  of  this 
preat  sister  cathedral  here  lu  our  land  is 
called  fcr 

At  the  services,  the  State  of  New  York 
was  represented  by  Herbert  H.  Lehman; 
the  City  of  New  York,  by  its  Mayor.  Fio- 
rello  H.  LaGuardia;  the  United  States 
Armj-,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Irving  J.  PhiUipson. 
ccmmandor  of  the  Second  Corps  Area: 
and  the  naval  forces,  by  Rear  Admiral 
Adolphus  Andrews,  third  naval  district. 
In  addition,  the  new.>;papers  report  that, 
on  that  Sunday,  more  than  12.0C0  per- 
sons, representing  the  various  depart- 
ments of  life,  visited  the  cathedral  to  pay 
their  respect  and  tribute. 


In  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  cf 
Sunday.  December  25.  1892.  the  following 
appears: 

Their  desicn  Is  of  the  rcut.d-arch  Gothic 
crder.  plani.ed  ir.  n;any  details  after  the  early 
Christian  churches,  and  fcllowing  notably 
the  San'a  Scphia  Cliurch  at  Constantincple 
and  St  Mark  .>  at  Venice  But  Gcthic  char- 
acteristic^, the  architects  ?ay  could  not  be 
laid  aside  with  impunity,  is  the  church  was 
to  some  extent  wedded  to  i  his  style  of  archi- 
tecture; so  the  central  dome  l£  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  .-pires  which  icem  to  grew  out  of 
the  structure  if^elf 

H^iC  Liitm  form  ;s  followed  :n  the  pl.i:i.  tut 
dep;.irtures  are  made  in  tne  terminatiu:,  of 
the  transepts,  which  are  s;mply  the  apses  cf 
the  char.ccl  turned  around  These  accentu- 
ate the  Romanesque  character  nf  the  design. 
The  12  great  piers  which  supp<irt  the  d>.me 
are  to  be  dedicated  to  the  api  sties,  the  '"r.e 
of  spxcial  magnificence,  iiaturaily.  beiiit;  that, 
designed  f>'r  St  J(  hn.  The  dome  is  enriched 
by  .-cr-i,es  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the^ivra- 
bclic  deccrations,  as  they  are  carried  upward, 
chaiiee  from  the  particula:-  to  the  general 

TTip  plans  made  so  lone  apo  havp  bf-^n 
faithfully  ob.served  and  I  tt-e!  ^uvf  'hat 
when  the  last  stone  is  Is.id.  the  dream  of 
the  architect  and  the  hope  of  the  oScials 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York  will  be  happi.y  reauzed.  Th^^ 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  November  30. 
1941.  entitled  "A  Housp  of  God"  gives 
expression  to  the  views  of  New  York's 
multitude: 

A    HOrSE    OF    GOD 

Another  stage  in  the  life  cf  the  Cathedral 
of  St  John  the  Divine  begin.-  with  the  hnish- 
mg  of-^he  choir  and  sanctuary  At  the  morn- 
ing service  today  the  curta.ns  that  part  nave 
and  crossing  will  be  drawn  back  and  the  path 
from  the  west  doors  to  the  high  altar  will  be 
seen  in  its  full  length  It  is  characters-tic  ot 
modern  cathedrals  to  seek  trreat  spaces  for  the 
congregation  This  popular  tendency  goes 
back  to  Parus  and  to  Bourget  The  cr mmunal 
movement  of  that  time  anticipated,  thoush. 
far  more  effectively  and  generally,  the  ercwmg 
contemporary  feeling  that  a  cathedral  shouic 
be  a  monument  of  the  people 

l^ss  than  50  years  old.  the  Cathtdral  cf 
St.  John  the  Divme  laLks  ci:)mpKtio:.  by  only 
a  fourth  To  BLshcp  Maimii.g.  whose  heart 
has  been  so  much  m  It.  this  remarkable  prog- 
ress must  be  a  signal  happiness  But  be 
would  net  wish  for  any  personal  ccnt;ratula- 
tlons.  He  knows  that  what  is  tc  be  wondered 
at  and  thanked  is  the  willingriess  with  which 
great  sums  have  flowed  in  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  noble  public  ami  untainted  by  self- 
ishues5.  In  the  supposed  grossntss  of  our 
prosperity,  in  the  lean  years  alter  its  loss. 
men.  women,  and  children  helped  'c  build 
this  house  cf  God. 

In  these  days  when  rum  has  spre.ul  c*. er  so 
much  of  the  world,  and  appiehen«:v-;r.ess  or 
fear  about  the  future  preys  upon  ,sc  many 
minds  jven  in  our  own  land,  the  Icngii.g  tor 
other  than  htiman  hopes  and  helps  is  natu- 
rally strengthened  So,  for  the  moment,  it  is 
not  architectural  splendor  cr  many-C(.  Icred 
windows  in  the  cathedral  that  one  thinks  •:.! 
most.  Tl:ie  dingiest  chapel  of  ease  Is  aI,-o  a 
hcu.~e  cf  prayer.  The  cathedral  may  seem 
worthier  tc  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people.  Such  a  house  Is  th.s  cathedral,  built 
and  building  to  worship  fcr  immemcrial  gen- 
erations, as  our  poor  tempo-a!  records  count 
them.  Him  tc  whom  a  thous.ind  years  are  but 
a-s  yesterday  when  it  is  past  tnd  as  a  watch  ::: 
the  night. 

President  Roosevelt,  unfonunatclv. 
could  not  be  present  on  November  30  but 
sent  a  personal  message  which  stared  in 
part: 


It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
,  great  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  has 
reached  completion  at  this  time  ol  work! 
crisis.  This  bappy  congummation  is  a  witness 
to  all  the  wcild  that  American  faith  in  the 
eternal  ventres  of  religion  remains  un- 
shaken. 

It  must  be  encouraging  to  you,  as  It  is 
to  me.  to  find  so  many  noble  people 
banded  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
erect  a  building  which  has  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  Christian  ideals  and 
the  promotion  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  As  a  New 
Yorker.  I  congratulate  all  those  who 
have  had  a  part  in  the  construction  of 
this  house  devoted  to  God.  and  I  trust 
that  their  plans  for  the  ultimate  comple- 
tion of  this  noble  structure  will  be  real- 
ized and  thRt  they  shall  be  rewarded  for 
their  sacrifices  in  having  established  this 
permanent  and  endearing  monument  to 
their  city  and  their  God. 

The  follofwing  words,  taken  from  the 
'  booklet   entitled  "The   Word   in   Stone," 
!   symbolizes  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine: 

Phis  emb()dlment  of  spiritual  aspiration 
I  will  stand  thircugh  coming  ages  as  man's  ex- 
piession  of  cjeep  and  simple  Christian  truths 
that  do  not  change — the  glory  of  self-sacri- 
fice, the  joy  oi  brotherhocd.  the  satisfaction 
of  submlsfiloo  to  the  will  cf  God. 

Under  its  faulted  roof,  great  congregations. 
comjTO^ed  of  people  of  all  races  and  all  ccm- 
munio'fis.  will  gather  to  express  their  common 
joy  or  sorro*  or  repentance  or  icvc;  to  re- 
new tbeO-  stfength;   to  replenish  their  faith 

In  Its  lovely  chapels,  groups  cf  the  faithful 
will  come  together  to  pray  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  sacrament  of  the  Hcly  Com- 
munion In  the  vast  deptlis  of  Its  silence,  the 
soul  that  se^s  spiritual  solace  will  meet  and 
know  God  To  whosoever  will  come  will  be 
opened  all  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  this 
shrine  for  tlje  worship  of  God. 


Rural  Electrification  and  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Bill— Petition  from  Illinois  Coop- 
eratives I 

EXTirs-SION  OF  REMARK.S 

cr 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or    MISSISftlPFl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fridfiy.  November  28.  1941 

Mr  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  everyone  knows,  rural  elec- 
trification Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
movements  this  country  ftas  ever  seen. 
E.speciaUy  i$  that  true  as  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation— not  only  the  ones  who  are 
receiving  electricity  now.  but  the  millions 
of  others  who  are  literally  begging  for 
this  service. 

The  riverf  and  harbors  bill  which  was 
reported  a  few  days  ago.  and  about  which 
so  much  misinformation  is  being  dissemi- 
nated, provides  for  the  production  of  an 
additional  13.928.000.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  electricity  annually.  That  is  enough  to 
electrify  every  farm  home  in  America. 
In  addition  to  what  the  farmers  are  now 
getting,  it  would  supply  each  farm  with 
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about  200  kilowatt -hours  a  month,  on  an 
aver?ge.  which  is  at  |ea5t  three  or  four 
times  the  amrimt  tHey'  are  now  using 
on  the  farm.s  where  they  aie  getting  any 
electricity  at  all. 

I  realize  that  some  cf  this  power  is  in 
congested  areas;  but  it  could  be  used  to 
release  other  power  that  could  be  dis- 
tributed to  these  farmers  in  such  a  way 
as  to  electrify  the  rural  areas  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  make  this  the  strongest  and 
richest  agricultural  country  in  the  world. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks a  petition  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  R.  E.  A.  cooperative  associa- 
tions in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Like  fatm- 
ers  in  other  sections,  they  are  appealing 
for  allotments  of  copper  and  other  ma- 
terials with  which  t^^  build  their  rural 
hnes. 

In  addition  to  this  13.928.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  annual  production  which 
the  various  projects  and  installations 
provided  for  in  the  rivers  and  harbois 
bill  would  produce,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  Gilbertsville  Dam  will  be 
completed  ana  something  like  1.300.- 
000.000  kilowatt-hcurs  of  electricity  an- 
nually Will  be  available  there.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well 
as  that  of  Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Kentucky, 
hes  within  the  distribution  radius  cf 
Gi'bsrtsviUe  Dam  or  the  Norns  Dam.  It 
is  my  hope  that  when  this  power  is  pro- 
duced we  can  secure  the  construction  of 
some  high- power  lines  to  make  it  avail- 
able to  the  farmers  throughout  the  en- 
tire distribution  radius  of  300  to  350 
miles  and  provide  the  farmers  with 
T.  V.  A  power  at  T.  V.  A   rates. 

This  would  not  only  guarantee  to  the 
farmers  in  that  area  an  ample  supply  of 
electricity  but  would  enablr  them  to  re- 
duce their  rates  to  the  T  V  A  levels. 
That  would  increase  the  use  ol  electricity 
on  the  farms,  as  well  as  the  use  of  these 
various  and  sundrj-  appliances  that  go  to 
mak*:^  farm  life  more  pleasant,  more 
profitable,  and  more  attractive. 

Here  are  the  residential  rates  charged 
the  farmers  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area: 
First  50  kwh  3  cents  per  kwh 

Next  150  kwh  2     

Next  200  kwh  1      

Next         1000  kwh  4  mills     " 
All  over  1.000  kwh  7 'i 

One  cent  a  kilowatt-hour  for  the  first 
100  kilowatt-hours  a  month  is  added  to 
help  amortize  thes^'  rural  lines,  making 
the  f^rst  50  kilowatt-hour'^  4  rents  a  kilo- 
watt-hour  and  the  next  50  kilowatt- 
hours  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  to  rural 
consumers. 

We  expect  to  electrify  every  farm  home 
in  America  at  these  rates.  That  is  our 
goal. 

Here  are  the  Bonneville  rates  which 
the  farmers  and  other  residential  con- 
sumers in  the  Northwest  pay  for  power 
generated  on  the  Columbia  River,  which 
you  will  see  are  on  a  parity  with  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates: 

First  50  kwh  per  month    3>*  per  kwh 

Next  50  kwh  per  month    2o  per  kw h 

Next  200  kwh  per  month    Ir  per  kwh 

Next    ,      900  kwh  5)er  month  >  ..c  per  kwh 
All  cve'r  1.200  kwh  per  month  7- ..  millsperkwh 

Under  permission  eranv  n  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remaik-  :::  the  Recctd  I  ,im  in- 


serting the  Illinois  resolution  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

1  We.  the  duly  elected  officers,  officials,  and 
members  of  27  coop>eratlves  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  representing  approximately  58.000 
larmcrs  who  now  have  electric  service  through 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  Rurat  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  are  assembled  here  to- 
day to  discuss  cur  common  problems  and  be- 
lieve the  following  questions  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  th^  proper  au- 
thcrities.  the  delay  in  construction  of  rural 
electrification  lines,  the  delay  in  allocation  of 
funds  for  additional  construction,  and  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  turther  expedite 
the  rural  electrification  program 

2  By  virtue  of  applications  already  filed 
with  cooperative  organizations  we  represent, 
wc  ali-o  are  authorized  to  speak  for  an  addW 
tlonal  18.000  farmers  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
who  do  not  have  electric  service  and  who  have 
indicated  their  desire  and  wiUingncss  to  pay 
fcr  It. 

3  Electric  service  on  the  farm  is  essential 
to  the  adequate  production  of  food  and  raw- 
materials:  Is  essential  to  the  soundness  of  a 
rural  economy  and  the  farm  people  of  this 
State  have  a  right  to  such  service  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
cf  1936 

4  Electric  service  on  the  farm  will  place 
the  farmer  in  a  better  position  to  carry  out 
his  end  of  the  delense  program  and  is  the 
only  answer  to  the  loss  cf  manpower  from 
the  farm  by  virtue  cf  the  emergency  We 
have  repeatedly  pledged  ourselves  to  support 
the  national-defense  program  and  to  in- 
crease prcduction  of  foods  and  raw  materials 
purs-uant  to  the  requests  of  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  farmers 
have  never  gone  en  strike  or  taken  any  mili- 
tant action  in  times  of  national  emergency. 

5  Recognizine  these  obligations,  electric 
cooperatives  in  the  State  of  Illinois  should  be 
given  equal  consideration  with  private  elec- 
tric utilities  companies  in  the  allocation  of 
strategic  metals  and  materials  essential  to 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  electric  systems.  We  have  al- 
ready gene  on  record  as  willing  to  cease  all 
construction  which  might  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  more  critical  needs  of  the 
national-defense  program  with  respect  to 
shortages  in  copper  and  other  strategic 
metals 

6.  Evidence  has  been  submitted  to  us  ihat 
private  electric  utility  companies  are  now 
building  spite  lines  In  areas  where  we  have 
members  signed  up  with  the  intention  of 
defeating  the  cooperative  program  We  have 
evidence  that  utility  officials  have  openly 
made  statements  that  they  have  adequate 
supplies  of  copper  and  other  materials  on 
hand  to  proceed  with  building,  whereas  co- 
operatives do  not  and  may  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  for  some  time  to  come  We  have 
evidence  that  private  electric  utility  com- 
panies are  offering  to  serve  areas  and  people 
now  proposed  for  service  from  cooperatives, 
above  and  beyond  the  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  maintenance  and  repair  promulgated 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management  We 
ha\"e  made  investigations  in  our  State  and 
can  support   these  facts 

7.  It  appears  that  some  private  utilities  are 
now  getting  shipments  of  copper  and  other 
materials  necessary  for  a  construction  pro- 
gram and  that  they  have  in  the:r  warehouses 
such  materials.  Facts  presented  to  us  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  private  electric 
utility  companies -are  obtaining  priority  rat- 
ings and  allocations  of  copper  and  strategic 
metals  at  the  expense  of  cooperative  organ- 
izations engaged  In  the  same  activity  It 
would  appear  that  officials  of  the  Power  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
are  biased  In  their  attitude  and  have  been 
giving  preference  to  applications  and  ratings 


from  private  electric  utility  compaT-les  at  the 
expense  of  rural  electric  cooperatives:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  ccxiperatlve  organl/a^  ^ 
tlons  assembled  here  today,  acting  m  true 
democratic  fashion 'as  Is  their  right,  pledge 
themselv.-s  to  support  the  national-defense 
program  and  the  efforts  of  the  Qovernment 
to  increase  the  production  of  food  Br,d  critical 
war  materials:  be    t  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  'his  meet- 
ing appoint  a  committee  to  Investigate  f^uch 
evidence  with  -espect  to  construction  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  private  electric  utility 
companies  which  has  been  preserted  t^  u- 
and  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  present 
this  evidence  of  unfair  discrimination  to  the 
prop>er  authorities  in  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  aid  the  United  States  Govcrn- 
me:  *  at  Washington    DC:  be  It  further 

i?esoIred.  That  tlais  committee  me«t  to  de- 
termine what  further  step-  .<-hould  be  taken  to 
protect  best  the  interests  of  the  76,000  farm- 
ers represented  here  today  to  see  that  fair 
and  equltabK  consideration  is  plven  in  the 
allocation  of  materials  a:  d  1  priority  rating."^ 
and  that  one  class  Is  not  discriminated 
against:  finally,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  r«solutl  i  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  and  Conpre.sfmen  repre- 
senting this  State,  officials  of  the  Hur.u  Ehc- 
trlQcation  Administration,  officials  of  thi.s 
Stfite,  and  other  interested  parties  for  the 
purpose  and  v  ith  the  Intent  of  informing 
them  of  the  discrimination  against  the  rural 
electric  ccoperatlves  in  Illinois  and  of  the 
preference  In  priorities  made  in  taVor  of  the 
priva*ely  owned  public  utilities 

Done  In  convention  at  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, in.,  November  13    1941 

G.    V,«.^>^F     Welsh. 

Chairman. 
EvFF.fTT  Reed. 

T     F      FlEKFK 

Charles  Sh'  v■^N, 

C       \'       SW,  ANSON. 

A     L     Blcker. 

Committee 
and — 

A  P  Lentz.  project  superintendent  s*  uth- 
eahtern  Illinois  Electric  Cooperative.  H.rris- 
burg    111. 

Vernon  C.  Green,  manager  Illint  Eectric 
Cooperative.  Champaign.  111. 

Merle  D  Yost,  superintendent.  Norns 
Electric.  Newton.  Ill 

L  C  Marvel,  superintendent  \\  ^tern 
IlUiiCis  Electric  Cooperative.  Carthag       111. 

Rollln  S  Nixon.  Corn  Belt  Electric  Coop- 
entive,  Blccmington.  Ill 

George  G  Gilbert  Jr  .  Mount  Vernon.  HI  , 
attoiiiey  for  Illinois  41  Jeflerson.  I!:inois  2 
Wayne,  nUnols  37  Saline.  lUlnoiE  45  Clinton. 
Illinois  46  Madison. 

Michael  Drazen.  consulting  englncr,  49C3 
Delmar  Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  Illinois  31 
Monroe.  Illinois  37  Saline.  Illinois  41  Jefferson, 
niinols  48  Clav. 

John  H.  Wolfe.  Illinois  12  B,i- hu 

E.  C.  Lewis.  Ashland,  111..  M'i..irri  Er.fC'.r;c 
Cooperative 

C  Nelson  Worner,  Manito.  Hi  .  Ma.son  Coun- 
ty, director.   Menard   Electric  Cooperative 

F  A  Tannp.hlll,  project  superintendent. 
Wavne  2.  Fairfield.  111. 

Fred  E  Darr  Menard  Electric  Cooperative, 
Petersburg    HI. 

John  I.  Pyatt.  vice  president  i;:;n  .'  Jack- 
son 34. 

George  W  Endicott.  manager.  Jllir..'*  43 
Pulaski.  Southern  Illinois  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Dongola.  Ill 

Ray  Grigsby,  superintendent,  IlllnolB  32. 
McDonough 

Harry  Slckmeyer.  president  r.;:nc!5  Jack- 
son 34    Steeleville.   Ill 

G  F  VoUbrucht.  director.  Kellerville,  HI.. 
Adams  Electric  Cooperative.  Qulncy.  Ill 

Horner  S  Myers.  Camp  Point,  111 ,  Adame 
Electnc  Cooperative. 
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L  C  Groat,  mnnac'r  Ppocn  R;ver  Electric 
Cocp«rai;ve,  Lew:.'-t(  'An.  IJl  ,  Illmcia  38  Ful- 
Un 

S  R  Fnr;«  manager,  Illlncls  18  Pike.  Win- 
chest«-r    1:1 

FTtd  \V  Hiirm?  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Co      Divernt  n.   Ill 

Lf*t(r  Be  y~.  fipenntendent.  Illinois  29 
Shelbv    Sh'lbv   E:cc'ric  Ccoperatlve,  Shelby- 

M..f   i;: 

H(..if  e  F  Hanmt!.  11  Inn  is  30  Adamp,  Adams 
EVrtr.c  C'<;(  pirallve.  Quincy.   Ill 

Then  Kucker.  secretary-trcaisurer,  Illinois 
Jrtfk^cn  34 

Ji  hr.  C«  Wa^reiner,  prc.ject  manaeer.  Coles 
Mrultrie  Electric  Co-r.pcrative,  lUinci?  8  Coles. 

CharU's  B  Shuman.  president.  Coles  Moul- 
trie.   Bii:i:van.    Hi 

Frank  Drtndei,  electr'.flcation  adviser,  Illl- 
n'i>-  26  Iri  qu'ii-^.  Pax'on.  Ill 

N    B    EllK  tt,  Iliini  Electric,  Champaign.  Ill 

C  V  Swan.-(  n.  R  F  D  No  1.  Paxton,  111.. 
Illmoif-  28  Iliini.  Champaign.  Ill  Pcsiticn, 
presuh  lit 

WililMm  M  Plancrt  direttcr,  Illinois  43 
Pula.'ki  Snithprn  Iliiiiois  Electric  Coopera- 
tive,   Dcntjola.    IK 

T  H  Hafer  pr'ijcct  ^upeiintendcnt.  Illmuis 
38   McLean 

A  E  Btcker,  manager  Illinois  21  Menard. 
Peter!-burK,  111 

John  Sargent.  Adams  30.  Rtishville.  111. 

Martin  H  Schaetter,  project  superintend- 
ent Illiinr.s  40  Maccupin.  257  North  Broad 
Street.   CHrlinviile    111 

J    P    Wolt    IllmoLs  39  Fult^m,  Canton.  111. 

V  C  Kailal.  project  .-upenntendent.  liiinois 
46  Midi.'^.n  Southwes'tern  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. Inc  .  Oreenville.  Ill 

Joseph  H  Heimann.  project  superintend- 
ent, Clinton  County  Electric  Coi  ptrative, 
Inc  .   Illinois  45   Clint(  n 

T  F  Fieker,  Illmcis  34  Jack.'^.n.  Steelville, 
111 

R.  belt  W  Holtgrave.  secrftary-treasurer, 
CUntcn  County  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc. 
Breeze.  Ill  ,  Illinois  45  Clinton 

V  N  Shun,  president,  Shelby  Electric  C(5- 
operative    Shelbyvslle,  111 
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The  Sanctity  of  Marriage 


REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or   tirw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Tuesday,  DccciJihcr  3,  1941 


Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha.=;  been 
frequently  said,  and  I  think  truly  so.  that 
big  business  ha.s  no  con.-^ciencf.-.  We  have 
seen  that  demonstrated  in  the  past  on 
too  many  occasions  when  the  creat  cor- 
porations tia\e  foueht  e\ery  attempt 
that  labor  has  made  to  benefit  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  wiirktr.  I  more 
recently  saw  it  when  the  repiesentative 
of  the  National  As^sociation  of  Manufac- 
turers appeared  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  price-control  bill  and  ureed 
that  a  ceiling  be  placed  upon  the  wages 
of  the  worker,  but  that  the  profit?  of 
industry  be  left  untouched,  except  for 
taxes,  and  kept  in  a  reserve  account  for 
emergency  purposes,  presumably  to  pay 
dividends  in  lean  years. 

Within  the  past  few  days  wp  have  seen 
another  example  of  lack  of  conscience  in 
a  big  corporation.  One  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  producing  corporations 
in  the  moving-picture  industry  has 
shown  that  all  it  is  concerned  with  is 
profit,  regardless  of  the  effects  of  its  pol- 
icy upon  the  country  in  this  time  of 
strife.  The  motion-picture  industry  is 
one  of  the  greatest  propagandizing  agen- 
cies for  war  in  this  country  today  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  leader  in  that  indus- 
try. Metro-Croldwyn-Mayer.  is  stabbing 
the  American  public  in  the  back  by  pro- 
ducing a  picture  that  strikes  at  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  American  home  and  makt-s  a 
mockery  of  marri^e.  Hitler>  encour- 
agement to  unwedded  girls  to  bear  chil- 
dren for  Germany  is  no  more  d*\spicable 
than  the  unholy  propaganda  of  M.  G.  M. 
in  this  country  in  holding  marriage  up 
to  ridicule  and  mockery.  I  despise  Hit- 
ler and  his  philosophy  and  all  his  acts, 
but  Hitler  did  not  make  a  mcckpry  of 
marriage  for  filthy  dividends  as  M.  G.  M. 
dees.  Some  say  we  are  in  an  undeclared 
war;  if  so.  then  let  us  watch  our  backs, 
because  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  the 
modern  corporate  Benedict  Arnold,  is.  in 
its  latest  picture,  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  morale  and  morality  of  the 
American  people  in  their  hour  of  peril. 

The  great  and  distinguished  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  Most  Reverend 
Francis  J.  Spellman.  condemned  the  lat- 
est feature  of  M.  G.  M.  as  an  affront  to 
the  morals  of  the  people  of  our  country 
and  has  urged  the  Catholics  cf  his  arch- 
diocese to  shun  it.  I  go  further — I  ask 
all  people  of  the  United  States,  whether 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew,  who  believe 
in  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  not  only 
to  boycott  the  production  Two  Fac^d 
Woman,  so  reminiscent  of  the  two-faced 
policy  cf  its  producer,  but  to  boycott 
every  theater  where  an  M.  G.  M.  picture 
IS  shown  until  M,  G.  M.  witlidraws  Two 


Faced  Woman  in  toto  from  the  screen. 
Revision  is  not  enough. 

The  Legion  of  Decency  has  made  the 
following  comments  on  Two  Faced 
Woman: 

»-  1.  That  this  motion  picture  reflects  an  Im- 
moral and  lidecent  attitude  toward  marriage 
and  the  obliations  of  marriage. 

2.  That  in^ls  impudently  suggestive  in  its 
scenes,  in  ili  dialog,  and  in  its  situations. 

3.  In  Its  ccstuming  it  is  suggestive. 

The  legion  declares  that — 

While  it  Is  true  that  unscrupulous  men 
know  that  fhey  can  exploit  public  curiosity 
and  take  advantage  of  criticism  for  advertis- 
ing in  order  ito  increase  their  financial  profits 
on  the  fruiti  of  the  corruption  of  the  morals 
of  children,  bf  youth,  and  adults,  it  is  never- 
theless also  [true  that  the  great  majority  of 
American  mtn  and  women  are  still  striving  to 
lead  decent  hves. 

This  grotp  of  patriotic  Americans,  the 
statement  continues — 

Does  not  and  cannot  countenance  the 
sabotage  of  fundamental  national  defense, 
which  is  manifested  by  this  increasing  dispo- 
sition tn  hack  away  at  morality  and  to  snipe 
at  decencv. 


V     ** 


Amendment  of  Sugar  .Act  of  1937 

I— 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  JARED  Y.  SANDERS.  JR. 

IN  TiLE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  1,  1941 


I 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  members  will  vote  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  permit  the 
consideration  of  the  sugar  bill  at  the 
present  time. 

A  suspension  of  the  rules  is  necessary 
because" it  is  very  doubtful  whether^ we 
can  bring  the  legislation  up  in  any  other 
m.anner.  All  members  are  familiar  with 
the  crowdeti  state  of  the  calendar.  Labor 
legislation  is  still  to  be  disposed  of.  we 
have  a  national  defense  appropriation 
bill  and  an  extension  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act  still  before  us.  The  members 
of  this  House  are  naturally  very  anxious 
to  leave  so  that  they  may  spend  a  little 
while  in  their  home  districts  before  re- 
turning for  the  next  session.  It  is.  there- 
fore, obvioQs  that  unless  this  motion  pre- 
vails it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can 
get  any  sugar  legislation  at  all  at  this 
session. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
present  Sugar  Act  will  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
necessary  tiiat  we  get  House  action  at  the 
present  tinoe.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  stated  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  considering  this  act 
under  the  motion  to  suspend  and  that  we 
can  go  for  months  longer,  if  necessary, 
without  sugar  legislation,  and  that  even 
if  none  is  passed  during  the  present  year 
it  will  be  immaterial.  But  as  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  he  is  opposed  to  having  any 
sugar  legis  ation  at  all. 
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Our  people  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  all 
that  we  from  Louisiana  had  hoped  for, 
but  it  is  obviously  the  best  that  we  can 
get  at  this  time.  This  legislation,  as  is 
practically  every  other  act  that  comes  be- 
fore us,  is  a  compromise  measure. 

Some  slight  chang-->s  have  been  made 
in  the  existing  law.  The  new  sugar  bill 
proposes  to  raise  the  mainland  sugar- 
cane quota  from  11.31  percent  to  11.52 
percent  of  domestic  production.  Cuba. 
^  which  in  1939  furnished  us  with  1.571.232 
tons,  would  have  its  quota  reduced  by  75.- 
000  tons,  an  infinitesimal  reduction.  Ha- 
waii has  its  quota  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 50.000  tons  out  of  rpproximately 
1. COO  000  tons.  There  Is  an  increase  in 
benefit  payments  from  60  cents  to  80 
cents  per  ton.  which  is  effective  only  en 
350  tons  and  under.  This  is  mainly  bene- 
ficial to  the  smaller  sugar  farmers.  Other 
•  farmers,  of  course,  will  receive  a  similar 
increase  on  the  first  350  tons. 

These  changes,  while  important  to  the 
people  concerned,  are  certainly  not  dras- 
tic enough  to  require  this  House  to  take 
further  time  to  consider  this  sugar  leg- 
islation as  the  Members  opposed  to  this 
bill  would  have  us  do. 

The     distinguished     gentleman     from 
Texas,  who  spoke  m  opposition  to  this 
bill,  quoted  some  figures  that  would  lead 
us  tn  believe  that   there  are  only  some 
70.000  peopl'    V.  -h.'^  entire  United  States 
interested  in  the  pas-sage  of  this  legisla- 
tion.   I  believe  the  gentleman  is  in  error 
and  has  been  misled.     It  is  certain  that 
his  figures  as  to  Louisiana  are  in  error. 
In  my  home  State  there  are  17.255  farm- 
ers alone  erszaced  in  the  production  of 
sugarcane.     Thi'=  figure  will  not   include 
laborers  and  n  finers.  truckers,  railroad 
men.  and  boatm' ::  fneacd  in  transport- 
ing the  sugarcane,  as  well  as  the  refined 
product,  nor  does  it   include  those  who 
work   in   the   port   of   New   Orleans   and 
other  ports  and  are  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  sugar.    It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  when  we  consider  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  .sugar  industry,  that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  people  in 
I       the  great  State  of  Louisiana  are  directly 
'       and  indirectly  interested  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  have  said  a  great  deal 
about  protecting  th*>  consumer.     I  do  not 
know  of  any  more  effective  method  of 
protecting  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public  in  this  country  than  to  protect  the 
sugar  interests  and  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  our  continental  sugar  farmers.     We 
from   the   sugar-growing   sections   have 
been  telling  you  for  many  years  what 
would  happen  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
in  the  Pacific.    Just  last  week  our  fore- 
bodings were  made  all  too  true  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  issuing  the  edict 
that  no  further  sugar  could  be  brought 
into    this   country    from    the    Philippine 
Islands.     This  is.  of  course,  owing  to  the 
demand.s    of  national    defense    and    the 
shortage     of     merchant     vessels.     The 
greatest  injustice  that  could  be  rendered 
to  the  American  consumer  is  any  meas- 
ure that  would  tend  to  further  curtail 
and  decrease  the  production  of  sugar  by 
our  own  continental   suear   farmers.     If 
once  the  sugar  mnustiy  m  this  country 


should  be  dest roved,  then  wc  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  sugar  coming  in  from  off- 
shore areas  and  from  foreign  countries, 
and  then,  indeed,  wcu.d  t!.-  American 
consumers  know  whai  high  price  for 
sugar  would  mean 

The  thing  that  keeps  down  the  price  of - 
sugar  is  the  fact  that  a  substantial  part 
of  our  sugar  is  home  grown  and  that 
more  can  be  grown  if  necessary,  and  this 
fact  in  itself  keeps  the  market  from  going 
sky  high  at  times. 

This  present  system  of  control  by 
quotas  has  helped  the  sugar  farmer,  but 
it  has  helped  the  American  consuming 
public  just  as  much.  You  all  recall  what 
happened  du"^ing  the  last  World  War  and 
just  at  its  close  when  we  found  ourselves 
with  a  short  sugar  crop  and  at  the  mercy 
cf  ofTshor?  areas,  including  Cuba. 

The  price  of  sugar  at  that  time  want 
to  27  cents  a  pound  and  this  was  directly 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  market  was 
controlled  outside  of  the  conUnental 
United  States.  During  the  10  years  1919- 
28  Cuban -sugar,  in  effect,  had  contiol 
of  our  domestic  markets  and  during  this 

Sugar:  Federal  sugar  revenues  and  disbursements,  average.  1926-30.  and  annual 

|In  lti(>us,Hiul<  of  dollar<^! 


period  the  average  price  paid  by  our  do- 
mestic consumers  for  sugar  at  re' ail  was 
9.28  cents  per  pound.  D.::  re  Uie  10 
years  1929-38  under  a  nioie  inteiligint 
sugar-administrative  policy  and  during 
which  time  the  continental  sugar  farmer 
was  being  given  a  measure  of  protection 
so  that  American  sugar  was  obtaining 
a  measure  of  control  ovei  our.  domestic 
market,  the  average  price  y.T.d  by  cur 
consumers  at  retail  was  5  61  c-r'.^s  pt  r 
pound.  The  b?bt  insurance  tlu.t  our 
American  consimiers  can  p^s-u.'^  l.a\e 
against  excessi\e  prices  is  a  fi-  u: i-;i.:.g, 
adequately  protected  domestic  ^utar 
farm  program. 

Another  thing  that  we  would  hke  to 
stress  is  the  fact  that  th(-  sugar  fainit-rs 
pay  their  way.  The  revenues  derived 
from  the  United  States  Government 
•from  Federal  sugar  revenues  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  disbursement  to  sugar 
farmers  under  our  sugar  policy.  I  lit  it - 
with  submit  a  table  prepaivd  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultuie, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
showing  these  revenues  and  disburse- 
ments above  referred  to. 

1931-39 


Yra 


5-vpar  average,  192e-30. 

1931 

I»:i2 

i«a.'? 

1m:14 

l'.a.5 

19.Vi 

1>.«7 

11«S 

1939 


import  duties 


Internal  revenue  taxes 


Gross  ool- 
kn-tions 


Drawtiack 
paid 


127.  4.19 

m.  4,V) 

74.  1S7 

65,  .'.91 
41.949 

3>>,  :w 
as.  fififi 

4.1.  39>N 

39.  Co4 

•  40,  2.V; 


5,  05(1 
4,  392 

3.  2(r2 
2.7iS 

4,  M)9 
6,732 
2,445 
3,  S35 
2.  026 

»  4.  2X9 


Net  rus- 

toms 
revenue 


122.409 
94.  U<K^ 
7u.  9»»fi 
«2.  S33 
37.140 
31,  7ti8 
;«),221 
39.  5ft4 
37.  (n» 
35.967 


Gross  col- 
lect ious  ' 


Acrieul- 
tTiral  Ad- 

Ju.stnient 
Adminis- 
tration 
suuar  I'sy 
iiicnts  » 


Net  t»»t 
revenu^ 


Total  net 

revi'nue 

trmu  duties 

and  takes 


33.8S7 

56 

33,  Ml 

66.440 

67.015 

9.425 

1.295 

28.000 

-2|-..  t(i5 

4.272 

z:m 

l.»36 

«■,,  a68 

29,730 

36,«8 

73.233 

51,  324 

21.-*09 

122,409 
94.ii''>3 
70.  \«h'. 
♦.2.  H13 
70.971 
41.  191 
9.  Sir, 
41..'i<«) 

ra.  ftoii 

57.  S7r. 


'  The  Jones-Cost ipnn  Sucar  Art,  effective  June  S,  1934.  imposed  proa-ssing  and  lm[>ort  eoniivns-iljr.  ; .  >  ■  .ii  Uio 
lesis  of  k-  cent  per  pound  (or  9ti*  suear.  Sugars  ol  other  polariscopic  test  were  tauxl  proiKirlionnlly.  1  tii'Sc  taxes 
wf-rt  discoDlinued  fullowinc  the  dceLMon  of  the  .'^ui)rfmf  Court  on  Jan.  6,  iy3»i.  tliat  the  processing -tax  provisions  o( 
the  .\prieultural  Adjustment  Act  were  ur constitutional.  The  Supar  Act  of  iy37,  etiectiv.-  Srpi.  1.  1937.  imposes  an 
excise  tax  on  iranufacture<1  supar  produe»-d  in  the  t'nited  States  and  an  import  (\impeniatinp  tax  or  nianuf8cturp<t 
supar  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  tax  is  H  cent  per  pound  on  96'  supar.  and  supari  ol  other  polari- 
scopic  tost  are  taxed  proportionally.     Srmree:  C  P.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

■  Source:  I .  S.  Deiiarinicnt  of  Apriculture.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adaiinistrstion. 

■  I'reliminary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this 
measure  will  pass.  It  does  not  go  as  far 
as  it  should  go  in  increasing  production 
of  the  continental  farmers.  We  are 
passing  through  a  turbulent  period  of  the 
world's  history.  Every  one  of  us  is,  or 
should  be.  cognizant  of  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  that  the  American  people  are 
being  called  upon  to  make.  Every  one 
of  us  is  aware  of  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  taxation  that  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  American  people,  that  will  be 
imposed  upon  the  American  farmer. 

It  is  certainlj  not  too  much  to  ask  of 
this  House  that  they  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  making  what,  after  all,  are 
trifling  adjustments,  in  favor  of  the 
American  farmer,  contained  in  this  act. 
If  there  are  any  criticisms  to  be  made  to 
the  act.  and  I  could  make  many,  my 
criticism  would  be  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  m  protecting  the  interests  of  our 
own  people. 


No    Debts— No    Money — Our    Monetary 

System   Based   Entirely   Upon   Debt — 

Someone   Must  Go  Into  Debt  and  Pay 

Interest  in  Order  for  Country  To  Have 

Sufficient  Circulating  Medium 
I 

EXTENSION   OF  F.EMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    HK't  Ht3LN"T/\TlVE3 


Monday.  December  1    1941 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Siieaker,  the 
American  Bankers  Associa'ion  at  its  re- 
cent annual  convention  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  which  it  was  stated: 

This  Is  a  time  when  In  their  cwr.  ii.te.'t.^t 
people  generally  should  Vm  p.iy-i'g  iii<-ir  debts 
Instead  ol  bGrrow;:-.g  rr.ce 
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This  resolution  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
debts  bcint;  paid. 

The  fact  L*;  ih.ii  the  only  money  in  cir- 
culation t(»day  that  is  not  based  upon 
debt  is  a  very  small  part  of  our  circulating 
medium,  which  h.as  lx?en  paid  into  circu- 
lation by  thf  National  Government.  I 
refer  particulaily  to  Umted  Slates  notes, 
some  silver  c*  rtificates.  and  minor  coins. 
Practically  all  of  our  money,  including 
paper  money  and  deposits  in  banks,  is 
based  upon  debt.  In  other  words,  some 
person  or  corporation  signed  an  obliga- 
tion agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  at 
a  certain  time  with  a  stipulated  rate  of 
interest  in  oni*v  'o  create  the  money 
that  is  now  u.sed  in  our  daily  transac- 
tions. Without  someone  coing  into  debt 
and  paying  interest  we  would  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  do  bu.sine.>s  on. 

The  United  States  Treasury  will  soon 
sell  $1  000.000  000  in  United  States  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  which  will  obligate  the 
Government  to  pay  2'j  p>ercent  per 
annum  interest.  Tlie  money  that  the 
Government  will  receive  for  these  bonds 
will  be  created  by  the  cnmmercial  bank.'; 
out  of  thm  ail  The  bank.'-  will  obligate 
thcmsehes  to  pay  tl^.e  Government  some 
of  Its  own  m(,ney.  It  is  true  that  very 
little  of  the  money  will  be  called  for, 
since  mast  riepoMtors  only  want  the  credit 
to  their  account.  Therefore.  v"ry  little 
money  will  be  needed  to  financ  the  bil- 
lion doUar.s  in  bond,':  on  the  same  theory 
that  all  of  the  people  in.'-ured  in  a  life- 
In.'-urance  company  do  not  die  at  the  same 
t:n^\  and  theieloie  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money  is  needed  to  keep 
a  life-insurance  company  solvent. 

If  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau  issued  the  billion  dollars  m  Govern- 
ment bonds,  providiny  for  no  interest, 
and  deptxsited  tliem  with  the  12  Federal 
Re^ervi-  banks  and  rec-  ived  credit,  then 
the  Government  could  retire  the  entire 
billion-dollar  debt  in  40  years  by  paying 
2 '2  percent  each  year.  Under  our  pres- 
ent system,  we  will  pay  $25,000,000  a  year 
Interest  on  the  billion  dollars,  and  at  the 
end  of  40  ycais  still  ow e  the  bilhoa  dollars 
In  bonds.  This  is  much  more  inflation- 
ary than  issuini:  a  biUicn  dollars  in  non- 
interest-bearing  bonds  and  retiring  2'- 
percent  each  year. 

li  the  non-interest-bearing  bonds  v  ere 
placed  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
as  proposed,  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  have  his  2,274  assistants, 
who  write  checks  en  the  Treasury's  ac- 
count, is.sue  the  same  kind  of  checks  to 
the  same  people  to  whom  the  Gov^  in- 
ment  is  indebted  and  these  people  will 
deposit  them  in  the  same  way  and  man- 
ner and  receive  the  same  credit  or  cur- 
rency as  if  the  Government  had  sold 
interest -bearing  bonds. 

The  difference  would  be  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  have  to  pay  $2  for 
eveiy  $1  it  borrows.  In  other  words,  the 
taxiJayers  would  not  have  to  pay  the  debt 
twice. 

No  one  can  contend  that  the  p!op<.^sal 
is  ur\sound.  since  the  non-interest-bear- 
Inp  bonds  would  be  backed  by  the  same 
geld,  silver,  and  other  assets  as  the  in- 
terest-bearing bonds  would  be  back-^d. 

One  of  these  days  the  people  of  this 
country  are  going  to  rise  up  in  their  wiatli 
and  compel  the  change  of  such  an  idiotic 


system  that  causes  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  to  pay  tribute  to  a  few  who  have 
nothing  invested  and  run  no  risk  ir  order 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  especially  our  national-defense 
program, 

LXON     HINOERSON  S     TESTIMONT     ON     NO     DEET? 
NO    MONEY 

In  the  hearing.^;  before  the  House  Bar.k- 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
price-control  bill,  the  following  questions 
Were  a,>ked  by  me  and  the  followine  an- 
swers given  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  'fp 
981  982>: 

Mr  Patman  *  •  •  Y(  u  stated  yrster- 
day  that  everybody  should  take  adv.-.!,taee  of 
ihi.'i  period  of  nsins;  prices  lo  pay  thtir  c:t.b'.« 
Yuu  really  don't  belitve  everybody  ,-ri'  uui  {...y 
tiu'.r  dtbts  do  ycu?  U  ycu  mi  an  that,  *h,;t 
wi.  u'.d  we  do  fcr  monty,  sincr  cur  mcnty  it 
ba.-t  d  Mn  d>  bt ,' 

Mr  Henderson  I  have  bten  through  that, 
the  same  as  you  have,  and  I  dcn't  believe 
otir  econumy  would  comL  tc  a  halt  if  people 
paid  iheir  debt* 

Mr   Patman    If  everybody  ;,a;d  the;r  de^t=? 

Mr  Henderson.  If  ycu  .ire  g'-ii.g  to  >ay  that 
I  have  disctuiittd  tlie  trade  acceptances 
whifh  the  Fr"'der:il  Reservf'  has  created  by  a 
ci/Upie  of  bcckkiepers.  that  is  not  the  con- 
uotatioii  di  bi   has  lor   rre 

Mr  Patman  You  had  m  mmd  individual 
dtb'„s,  ptrs.ii.al  debts? 

Mr    He.nderscn.  Yes 

Mr  Pat.ma.n  And  if  the  policy  is  good  for 
inuividua'.-,  why  isn't  it  good  for  corpora- 
tions'.' 

Mr  He.nderso;??.  I  think  it  :s 

Mr  Paiman.  .'\li  right  If  everybody  paid 
Ihtr.r  d-b"',  where  wcuid  ycu  tet  money  to 
carry  on  bu^-iui^i .' 

Mr,  He.n-ders>_<n  Y  ju  vvculd  gci  intc  debt 
and  c*  nie  out  again.  I  assume  the  healthy 
process  ,;f  credit  i-  that  you  do  liquiuate  debt 
a.s  you  dc  the  trade  acceptance*. 

Mr.  Speak':>r.  Mr,  Ht?nderson's  very 
clever  reply  was,  in  effect,  that  it  is  all 
right  to  pay  the  debts,  but  you  should 
get  right  back  into  debt  again  in  order 
lor  the  country  to  have  this  circulatine 
medium. 

CHAIKM.AN  M.ARRISTER  S  ECCI  ES'  TESTTMO.VT  ON 
NO  OEBTS.  NO  MONEY.  IN  HIS  TESTTMO.VY  O.V 
THE  PRICE-CONTROL  BILL  BEFORE  THE  BANKING 
AND    CURRENCY    COMMITTEi; 

Chairman  Eccles,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  testified  as  follows,  page 
1338  of  the  hearings,  September  30,  1941 : 

Mr.  Patm.^n,  •  •  •  You  made  the  state- 
ment tliat  people  should  get  cut  of  debt  in- 
stead Of  spending  their  money  Ycu  recall 
that  statement,  I   presimie .' 

Mr  EccLTS.  That  was  in  ccnnecticn  with 
installment  credit. 

Mr.  Patman,  Do  you  believe  that  people 
should  pay  their  debts  generally  when  they 
can'' 

Mr  Ecci.ES  I  think  that  depends  a  ecod 
deal  upon  the  individual;  but,  of  ccurse,  if 
there  were  no  debt  in  our  money  system 

Mr  Patman-  Tliat  is  the  point  I  wanted  to 
ask  ycu  about 

Mr.  EccLEs.  Tliere  wculdn't  be  any  monev 

Mr  Patman  Suppose  everybody  paid  the;: 
debts,  would  we  have  any  money  t>:  do  bi.;.- 
ness  en ' 

Mr.  EccLES.  That  i.«  correct. 

Mr  Patm.m*.  In  other  words,  ctir  system  i? 
based  entirely  on  d?bt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  the  statement  that  cur  syst'em  is 
based  entirely  upon  debt,  and  if  a  person 
and    corporation    paid    their    debts,    we 


would  not  have  sufBcient  money  to  do 
bu-inevs  on. 

If  we  were  to  change  that  system,  tlie 
Government  would  pay  its  own  money 
into  circulation,  and  the  people  would  be 
saved  bJiions  of  dollars  a  year  in  interest. 


Domestic  Ores  Offer  Solution  lo  Manga- 
nese Problem 
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ADDRESS  OP  FREDERICK  LAIST  AT  AN- 
NUAL METAL  MINING  CONVENTION, 
WESTERN  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  MINING 
CONGRESS 


Mr,  CASt  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  urider  permission  heretofore 
granted  by  the  House,  I  offer  for  the 
Record  a  veay  important  paper  on  the 
domestic  manganese  situation,  given  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Laist,  general  metallurgical 
manager  of  tihe  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co.,  at  th'-;  annual  metal  mining  conven- 
tion, westert  division  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif..  Sepi  ember  29  to  October  2,  1941. 

Two  facts,  make  this  paper  especially 
noteworthy  One  is  that  our  present 
stocks  of  manganese  in  this  country  are 
only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  which  the 
experts  say  we  should  have  to  meet  pos- 
sible emergencies.  The  other  is  that 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Anaconda 
Mining  Co.  to  develop  domestic  deposits 
because  thej  believe  that  is  the  way  to 
solve  this  rational  problem. 

In  this  connection  then,  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Laist  bas  special  significance.  His 
remarks  follow: 

Thi  IXmistic  Manganese  SrruATiON 

(By  FredericK  Laist.  general  metallurgical 
manager.  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co  ) 
T:ie  quantity  of  manganese  ore  or  concen- 
trate of  ferrotnanganese  grade  required  an- 
nually 'n  tl-?  tniied  Sutes  may  be  estimated, 
roundly,  at  oi^e  and  one-quarter  million  long 
tons,  containing  48  percent  of  manganese  and 
a  maxinnu'i  tf  7  percent  Iron.  10  percent 
silica,  6  percent  alumina,  and  0  18  percent 
pfccsphcruE.  Before  the  war  nearly  all  cf 
this  ore  was  imported  from  Rus.sia,  Africa. 
India.  Brazilj  and  Cuba.  Small  amounts 
came  from  C>ile  and  elsewhere,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  steel  Industry  was  de- 
pendent upon  Imports  frcm  these  Ave  coun- 
tries. 

PA»r   DOMESTIC    SOUHCrS 

There  has  always  been  some  domestic  pro- 
duction of  manganese  ore.  but  In  rather  in- 
significant ar»icunts.  The  most  persistent 
supply  came  fi-om  the  Phillp.«:burg  district  in 
Montana,  wheffe  a  battery  grade  of  concen- 
trate IS  prcdaced  which  commands  a  suffi- 
cient premium  over  ferro  grade  tc  enable  the 
mines  to  operate  during  periods  of  lew  prices. 
Occasionally  shipments  of  high-grade  rhcdc- 
chrosite  ore  before  or  after  roasting  and 
ncdulizing  v^e  made  frcm  Butte,  but  In 
relation  to  requirements  by  tlie  st«el  lxidu»- 
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try  such  shipments  were  very  small  The 
same  Is  true  uf  concentrate  produced  in  the 
southern  Appalachian  States  and  eltewhere 
In  the  United  States. 

Larger  quantities  of  manganese  come  to 
the  steel  plants  in  the  form  of  mar.ganiferous 
iron  ores  from  the  Cuyuna  Range  in  Ml  ne- 
sota.  but  these  ores  average  only  about  8 
percent  of  manganese  and  are  not  suit.<jble 
for  the  production  cf  ffrromanganese  They 
cannot  be  concentrated  to  ferro  grade  by  me- 
chanical means  due  to  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  the  manganese,  iron,  and  silica,  and, 
in  general,  they  contain  too  much  phos- 
phorus  tor  smelting  to  spiegellron 

Manganese  from  this  source  is,  therefore, 
only  useful  as  an  acditlon  or  alloying  agent 
and  cannot  function  as  a  conditioning  ele- 
ment In  the  steel  bath,  as  does  ferromanga- 
ncse.  The  ores  are  ixjught  primarily  for  their 
Iron  content,  and  in  order  to  be  salable  they 
must  contain  about  52  percent  of  iron  plus 
manganese  In  order  to  attain  this  grade 
the  ore  as  mined  is  treated  in  log  washers, 
or  otherwise,  to  remove  some  of  the  silica, 
and  then  runs  about  42  percent  to  46  percent 
Iron  and  6  percent  to  10  percent  manganese 

RFLATION    OF    PRICK 

Before  the  war  nrlces  of  manganese'as  ferro 
grade  ore  or  concentrate  ranged  from  40  cents 
to  60  c  nts  per  long  ton  unit  at  Atlantic  coast 
pcints,  or  less  than  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  of 
contained  manganese. 

The  furnaces  for  smelting  the  ore  to  ferro- 
manganese  are  In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
which  handicaps  western  producers  of  man- 
ganese concentrate  due  to  the  long  rail  haul. 
The  establishment  cf  ferro  fu.naces  in  the 
Chicago  area  would  be  a  help,  as  better  prices 
might  be  paid  for  western  concentrates  due 
to  the  spving  in  freight  charges  on  ferro- 
mangane.  back  to  the  Middle  West,  as  well 
as  lower  freight  charges  en  the  concentrates 
tC'  the  point  of  consumption. 

At  present  prices  are  from  70  to  80  cents  per 
unit,  and  while  these  have  stimulated  pro- 
duction somewhat,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
permit  profitable  prduction  from  lew-grade 
ores  requiring  complicated  and  expensive 
processes  for  their  treatment  Morever.  no 
private  concern  would  be  justified  in  invest- 
ing the  larf  amount  of  capital  required  for 
plant  construction  without  assurance  of  con- 
tinued demanc"  at  high  prices  after  the  war  is 
over,  and.  Inasmuch  a'  such  assurance  is 
definitely  lacking,  the  task  of  financing  such 
plants  naturally  falls  upon  the  Government. 

MANT    DOMESTIC    DEPOSITS 

Manganese  ores  are  very  widely  distributed 
and  occur  in  the  States  of  Washington.  Ore- 
gon, California.  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, Arizona.  Ntw  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas. 
Arkansas.  Missouri.  Wyoming.  Minnesota. 
Michigan,  Alabama.  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
Georgia.  Massachusetts,  South  Dakota.  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennes.see. 

Unfortunately,  high  grade  ore  deposlt.s  are 
virtually  nonexistent  In  the  United  States, 
and  medium-grade  ores  which  are  amenable 
to  concentration  occur  In  relatively  small  de- 
po'sits  and  are  sometimes  contaminated  with 
phosphorus  which  remains  with  the  con- 
centrate. For  some  years  past  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  made  extensive  surveys  of  man- 
ganese occurrences  in  tlie  United  States  to 
determine  their  extent  and  the  methods 
which  might  be  used  for  their  beneflciation 
during  the  present  emergency  The  aim  Is  to 
produce  concentrates  by  mechanical  smelt- 
ing, or  leaching  processes,  which  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  ferromanganese 
in  existing  furnace?  and  thus  replace  Imports 
from  sources  outside  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  has  developed  a 
process  for  prcducing  electrolytic  manganese 
which  is  now  Ijeing  used  in  a  small  way  at  a 
plant  in  Kiioxville.  Tenn. 

The  principal  manganese  minerals  are 
pyroluslte.  psilomelane,  wad,  and  rhodochro- 


site  Occaslonallv  rhcdonite  occurs,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  ores  are  more  or  less  hy- 
drated  mixtures  of  the  higher  and  Icwer 
oxides  of  manganese  and  carbonates  These 
are  more  or  less  intimately  associated  v,  ith 
Iron,  lime,  or  magnesia,  sometimes  forming 
complex  minerals  which  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  separate  by  mechanical  means. 
The  manganese  minerals  may  be  either  hard 
or  soft  and  are  frequently  so  intimately  as- 
sociated with  siliceous  eangue  that  grinding 
tc  200  mesh  does  not  effect  a  separation. 

EACH  ORE  HAS  ITS  PROBLEM 

Each  manganese  ore  presents  a  special 
treatment  problem  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  1?  true  of  nonferrous  ores  of  copper,  zinc, 
and  lead 

In  seme  of  the  States  named  above  there 
occur  ores  which  may  be  concentrated  by  jig- 
ging, tabling,  or  floatation,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  considerable  tonnage  of  manganese 
concentrate  can  probably  be  produced  by  such 
means  Recoveries  are  generally  low.  say.  60 
to  70  percent  from  ores  containing  around  20 
percent  manganese 

Notable  quantities  of  such  ores  are  found 
near  Las  Vegas  and  Battle  Mountain  In  Ne- 
vada, at  Drum  Mountain  and  Green  River  in 
Utah.  Granite  and  SiU-er  Bow  Counties.  Mont., 
Batesville.  Aric  and  in  the  southearn  Appa- 
lachian States. 

The  Las  Vegas  ore  runs  about  25  percent 
manganese  and  is  a  decomposed  tuff  contain- 
ing wad  and  psilomelane  The  ere  breaics 
down  to  slimes  when  mixed  with  water,  but 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  It  can  be 
concentrated  by  flcating  ofl  the  silica. 

Battle  Mountain  ore  runs  about  20-percent 
manganese  and  Is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
oxides  of  manganese  and  silica  The  oxides 
can  be  floated,  using  a  fatty  acid  collector 
after  grinding  to  65  m.esh 

The  ore  at  Drum  Mountain  also  runs  20 
percent  manganese  and  contains  rhodochro- 
slte  associated  with  Iron  pyrlte  in  an  argil- 
laceous gangue.  A  ferro  grade  of  concentrate 
can  be  made  by  log  washing  to  remove  clay 
and  floating  the  Iron  pvTite 

Green  River  ore  Is  higher  grade  and  con- 
tains about  35  percent  manganese.  The 
manganese  minerals  are  pjrolusite  and  psilo- 
melane in  a  siliceous  gangue.  Gravity  con- 
centration methods  may  be  used 

Batesville  ores  contain  wad  associated  with 
Hausmanlte,  pyrclusite.  and  psilomelane  in 
a  gangue  of  clay,  siliceous  and  calcareous 
rocks  and  oxides  of  iron  The  ore  runs  about 
25  percent  manganese  and  contains  some 
phosphorous  To  produce  an  acceptable  man- 
ganese concentrate,  silica  must  be  eliminated 
by  flotation,  iron  by  roasting,  and  magnetic 
sejjaralion.  and  finally  phosphorous  mu.^t  be 
leached  out  of  the  concentrates  by  treat- 
ment with  dilute  sulfuric  acid. 

These  examples,  selected  from  published 
bulletins,  serve  to  illustrate  the  diversity  of 
the  methods  for  the  treatment  of  concentra- 
table  manganese  ores  which  the  Bureau  has 
tesied.  For  ores  which  cannot  be  concen- 
trated by  mechanical  means,  double  smelting, 
matte  smelling,  and  many  types  of  leaching 
processes  have  t>een  investigated.  There  is 
no  generally  applicable  process  for  the  treat- 
ment of  manganese  ores. 

MONTANA    AND   CUBA 

The  production  from  the  above  States  has 
been  very  small  and  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
considerable  increase.  On  the  other  hand, 
Montana,  notably  the  Philipsburg  district, 
has  been  a  steady  producer  for  many  years 

The  ore  from  that  locality  Is  fairly  high 
grade,  30-  to  35-percent  manganese,  which 
occurs  chiefly  as  psilomelane  and  pyj^o- 
lusite  with  small  amounts  of  rhodonite  The 
manganese  minerals  are  relatively  coarse  and 
a  fair  recovery,  say  70  percent,  can  be  made 
from  the  siliceous  gangue  by  treatment  on 
tables.  The  concentrates  are  largely  cf  bat- 
tery grade  and  command  a  premium,  which 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  district  pro- 


duces so  persistently  Tl.t  cro  or^vi;?  m 
veins  and  is  mined  &:  rathir  high  co-^t  Re- 
serves are  probably  fairly  large  but  not  in 
relation  to  the  requinments  of  the  country. 

Production  from  Butte  has  also  t>een  fairly 
peislstent  but  not  as  much  so  »s  Pnilipsburg. 
because  the  ore  does  not  produce  a  concen- 
tiate  suitable  for  batteries  The  ore  runs 
about  25-percent  manganese,  which  occurs 
mainly  as  rhcdochrosite  In  a  siliceous  pangue 
The  manganese  can  be  rcccver<«d  by  flotation, 
using  soap  as  the  reagent,  aficr  grinding 
throueh  65  mesh  A  90-percer.i  recovery  In 
a  concentrate  running  39-percant  manganese 
is  made  and  at  present  about  1.000  tons  of  ore 
are  milled  daily  The  concentrate  from  the 
machines  is  thickened  to  a  tfurry  and  led 
Into  a  gas-fired  revolving  kiln  270  feet  long 
and  atKJut  12  feet  in  diametes".  from  whicli 
It  emerges  minus  its  CO  .  as  a  nt  dulized  con- 
centrate running  about  60  percent  manga- 
nese. Production  of  such  nodules  i-  iit  the 
rate  of  100,000  long  tons  per  year 

This  Is  the  only  really  substantial  supply  of 
ferro  grade  concentrate  In  the  United  States 
today,  and  Is  comparable  to  the  Cuban  pro- 
duction which  is  somewhat  larger  in  quantity 
but  of  a  lower  grade.  In  terms  of  man- 
ganese metal,  the  two  operations  are  about  on 
a  parity,  and  production  from  these  souices 
can  probably  be  increased.  Cuban  man- 
ganese comes  In  free  of  duty,  and  since  Cuba 
is  separated  from  the  United  States  by  only 
a  narrow  stretch  of  water,  it  may  almost  be 
considered  In  the  same  category  as  domestic 
manganese. 

It  Is  likely  that  about  40  percent  of  the 
manganese  requirements  of  the, country  can 
be  obtained  from  Cuba.  Montema,  and  trom 
other  localities  in  the  United  States  from  ores 
which  can  be  concentrated  mechanically 
Some  of  the  milling  projects  might  have  to 
be  financed  by  the  Government  and  technical 
assistance  would  have  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Another  20  percent  can.  no  doubt.  t>e  ob- 
tained from  South  America,  leaving  about  40 
percent  to  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 

THE  CRrriCAL  4  0  PERCENT 

For  this  manganese  It  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  ores  which  cannot  be  milled,  which  are 
low  grade  and  which  have  never  been  treated 
or  considered  as  a  source  of  supply  under 
normal  conditions.  Such  ores  occur  In  very 
large  tonnages  In  the  vicinity  of  Artillery 
Peaks,  Ariz.,  near  Chamberlala,  S  Dak  .  and 
in  thp  Cu\-una  Range.  Minn.  Tliey  average 
from  5-  to  15-percent  manganese  toid  must  be 
treated  by  hydrometallurglcal  methods,  or 
possibly,  in  the  case  ol  Chamberlain  nodules, 
by  smelting. 

The  cost  for  plants  and  treatsnent  will  nec- 
essarily be  high  when  judged  by  pre-war 
standards,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
of  these  operations  can  &ur^'ive  the  emer- 
gency, but  if  successful  methods  of  treat- 
ment can  be  devi.sed.  as  seemi  probable,  the 
manganese  needed  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
can  be  obtained  from  such  orej.  however  long 
the  emergency  may  last 

ARTILXERY    PEAK    PR'   Blf.MS 

Tiie  Artillery  Peak  deposits  occur  In  a  me.sa 
In  the  foothills  of  the  Artillery  and  Rawhide 
Mountains  In  western  Arizona  near  the  Bill 
Williams  River.  They  are  about  50  m:ks 
from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  The  mesh  Is 
deeply  eroded,  expo-ine  the  edi?es  of  the  man- 
ganlferous  t>eds  There  are  three  typos  of 
ore.  viz,  rather  friable  sandstones  and  r  n- 
glomerates.  clays,  including  mudstone,  end  a 
hard  cemented  ore  which  Is  a  modification  of 
sandstone  ore. 

The  first  two  typ>e6  comprise  the  unaltered 
syngenetlc  deposits,  whereas  the  third  type 
has  been  cemented  and  locally  enriched,  giv- 
ing rise  to  higher  grade  t)OdiES,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  probably  10.000.000  tons 
Of  ore  at  a  grade  of  10  percent,  or  ttV  ut 
50.000,000  tons  at  a  grade  cf  5-percent  man- 
ganese. 
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The  ore  would  hnvp  to  be  mined  by  under- 
ground methods  aiui  n;u»r  be  treated  by 
leaching  Tlie  minerals  are  mainly  pyrolusite 
with  small  amuunts  of  psilomi-lane.  The 
gangue  la  comprised  of  quartz,  chalcedony. 
feldspar,  and  calri'e  A  typi'Td  analyst*  is 
10  percent  Mn.  56  percent  SiO,,  8  percent 
Al.O  2  percei.t  CaO.  and  1  percent  Ft"  The 
phosphorus  i.-  very  low 

The  maiiRanoe  mineral.^  are  quite  com- 
pletely soluble  in  SO,  and  dilute  sulfuric 
ac:d.  and  the  ore  may  be  leached  either  by 
percolation  of  the  coarse  ore,  as  In  the  ca.'-e 
of  copper  ores,  or  by  tine  gnndinR  and  agita- 
tion. The  solution  of  mans^anese  sulfate. 
upi.n  evapt:)ratic>n.  yields  a  >ait  wluch  may  Do 
decomposed  by  caiCMUiic  to  maneanouf  ox- 
ide and  SO.  for  rriiiw  Jn  the  prtxress.  The 
oxide  after  sintering  becomes  a  hiKh-tjrade 
concentrate  suitable  for  smelting  to  ferro- 
mangaiiese 

THE  BIG  CH^MEERI  AIN   DrPOSTT 

By  f.ir  tlij?  l.tviir.'t  k:i'.iwn  dep.ihit  cf  man- 
ganese occtlrs  near  Chamberla-.n  S  Dak  ,  In 
a  ♦0-foot  bed  ol'  hhale  which  outrr'^ps  for  60 
mik-.'^  along  the  Mi.*?ourl  River  The  man- 
ganiferou.s  bed  i.s  said  to  underlie  an  area  ^f 
about  1.500  square  miles  The  mant;aiie^e 
cx-curs  In  concretmnary  carbonnte  nodules 
tliat  average  16  percent  manpane.-'e  and  con- 
.«!tltute  about  6  percent  of  the  ?haip.  The 
Fhale,  therefore  averages  only  abr.vit  1  per- 
cent  of   maneane^e 

The  quantity  of  mntiganesp  I.s  enormous. 
and  It  ha.s  been  estimated  as  high  as  800- 
000  CH>0.  tons  However,  th.e  greater  part  of 
the  shale  bed  Is  covered  by  about  150  feet 
of  barren  mat«riHl.  and  this  could  not  be 
mined  at  a  rei'.son.ihle  cost  ctiiisidering  Its 
low  grade  There  are  however,  about  50  OOO 
acres  which  arc  free  from  overburden  and 
Could  be  mined  by  electric  shovels  This  area 
Is  said,  to  coiitalr  about  50.000  000  tons  of 
nodule?,  or  8  00"}  000  tons  c  f  manganese 

The  nodules  may  be  separated  from  the 
shale,  after  weathering  or  drying,  by  screen- 
ing and  washing  and  experiments  to  st^  wl^.at 
ci  n  be  done  on  a  large  scale  are  now  belnt; 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

The  nodule.-;  themselves  are  from  one- 
fourth  inch  to  6  inches  In  size  and  .inalyze 
about  16  percent  Mn,  11  percent  Fe,  15  per- 
cent CaO,  2  piTCnU  MgO,  and  13  percent 
SiO,  plus  Al.O. 

They  could  b^e  smelted  to  a  metal  inter- 
mediate between  ferromanganese  and  spic- 
gellron  running  about  45  percent  Mn  If  it 
were  not  for  the  presence  of  about  0  4  per- 
cent of  phosphf  rus  which  enters  tlie  metal 
and  contaminates  It  to  the  e.xtent  of  1  5 
percent,  thu.'s  making  It  unsuitable  for  use 
in  the  m.mufaciure  of  steel. 

If  the  metal  is  partially  oxidized  or  sul- 
phidlzed,  the  m.anganes^  m.ay  be  separated 
from  the  phospliortis  which  remains  in  the 
Iron.  In  this  wiy  a  manganese  concentrate 
might  tx-  made  suitable  for  smelting  to  ferro- 
manganese 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  treat  the 
nodtiles  with  stilfurlc  acid  and  bake  the  rc- 
sultint;  mixture  of  sulfates  In  order  to  render 
the  iron  in.soluble.  The  calcine,  upon  leach- 
ing with  wal«>r.  yields  a  solution  which  con- 
tains manganese  sulfate  and  may  be  made 
sub;<taiitially  frer;  of  phosphorus  Recovery 
of  manganese  ox.de  would  be  by  evaporation 
and  caicmation.  This  method  would  be  very 
expensive  becau.se  of  the  lar»je  consumptiou 
of  acid  by  lime  and  magnesia 

Pt,ANS    ON    rVYUNA    R.ANGE 

In  the  Cuvunr  range  In  Minnesota  about 
one  and  one-hall  million  tens  cf  manganif- 
erou?  ircn  ere  ar?  produced  annually  After 
washing,  the  ore  C'intains  from  6  to  10  per- 
cent Mn,  42  to  ^t  percent  Fe.  6  to  10  percent 
810,.  and  about  0  25  percent  P  These  ores 
are  generally  brcwn  in  color  and  are  quite 
•oft.  The  bulk  nf  the  manganiferctis  Iron 
ore  mined  at  prestnt  is  the  brown  ere     Re- 


serves are  estimated  at  twenty  tc  forty  mil- 
lion tons 

Black  manganiferous  iron  ores  cci.tam  10 
to  20  percent  Mn,  30  to  40  percent  Fe,  10  to 
20  percent  S.O.  and  0  06  to  0  18  percent  P. 
The  res*  rves  of  these  ores  are  not  large  They 
have  been  used  to  aonie  extent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  spiegeleis«n  nctabiy  during  the 
last   war. 

It  IS  not  proposed  to  use  either  t  ii:es€ 
ores  for  the  production  of  hith-grc:de  man- 
gairse  concentrates  partly  because  the  brcwn 
ores  are  I'.ct  well  adapted  tc  ll'.f  'ype  cf 
prc.ci-,-s  wl-.ich  W(:ii!ri  have  tc  be  u.-ed  and 
partly  because  tne  iTianganese  t.;  already  being 
used  to  good  ac!van*aee  alcr.g  with  the  iron. 

The  cla.ss  of  material  frcm  which  it  Is  pro- 
P"-td  tc  prcfiute  a  concentKite  during  the 
emereency  is  not  now  considered  ore.  as  it 
contains  too  much  silica  and  t.rr  Ut'le  iron 
and  cannot  h"  concentrated  ';y  mechanical 
means,  but  runs  hiehc-r  in  m^neanf^e  than 
the  brown  ores,  P  is  known  as  f  rmaticn 
m.iteri.il  or  wall  rock  and  is  said  to  occur  in 
enormous  amounts  Acccrdirg  to  one  au- 
thoir.y,  a  lately  •  I  this  ere  400  feet  wide  and 
at  lea.-t  700  feet  deep  m.^v  be  tracerl  for  many 
miles  and  Us  said  tr  averacf  fr m  9  to  10 
percent  maneai^ese  25-  to  3: -percent  Iron. 
and  similar  percentages  nf  sllit  a  PhO'-phT- 
ous  nins  from  0  05  to  0  10  percent 

The  possible  t'-nnace  :n'  an  ere  b- dv  of 
such  dimensions  is  obviously  "erv  preat,  and 
it  IS  claimed  that  upward  of  ICOOOO.COO  tons 
could  be  mined  by  open-cut  v  ithout  having 
to  resort  to  underground  me' hods  of  mining. 
Assuming  that  a  succes-^ful  tre?. 'mfnt  process 
can  be  developed,  this  belt  alone  cculd  supply 
the  manganese  requirements  ct  the  Nation 
for  many  years  tc   ct  :iie. 

The  ore  cr  forrnaticn  mater  ai  is  generally 
dark  brown  or  biatk  with  .i  brown;>h  cast 
and  has  about  the  hardness  of  lime  rock. 
It  IS  a  mixture  of  ferruptncus  slate  and  chert 
containing  silica  but  very  little  lime  or  mag- 
nesia The  manganese  minerals  are  pre- 
dammaiuly  oxides  ci  manganese  with  some 
carbonate  The  manganese  can  be  readily 
leached  and  an  effort  is  new  being  made  to 
di  velcp  a  process  which  can  be  used  during 
the  emergency  Hyurometallurgical  proc- 
esses generally  require  a  lari;e  outlay  of  cap- 
ital, and  while  production  cos  s  may  not  be 
unreasonable  when  con.sidercd  m  the  light  of 
current  needs,  they  are  pictty  -ure  to  be  out 
of  line  With  the  pr.ces  at  which  foreign  ores 
Will  be  offered  after  the  war  Is  ever  How- 
ever, the  oxide  or  concentrate  from  such  a 
plaiit  can  be  made  very  low  in  silica  and 
phosphorous  an.d  correspondingly  high  in 
manganese  and  tlius  should  command  a 
premium 

PROBLEM.S    IS    NOT    IMPOiiSIBLE 

Prom  what  has  been  said.  ;t  is  apparent 
that  the  manganese  problem  Is  net  impos- 
sible cf  sclUTicn  There  .".ppear  tc  be  r.bund- 
anr  ore  supplies,  although  if  rather  lew 
grade 

The  mining  of  ores  presents  no  serious 
problems,  although  in  the  case  cf  Chamber- 
lain very  large  tonnages  of  shale  wculd  have 
to  be  handled  for  the  production  of  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Nation's  requlrenients. 
The  problems  a.-e  chiefly  metallurgical,  re- 
quiring the  adaptation  rf  v:  rinis  known 
methc-'s  cf  concentration,  smelting,  and 
leaching  to  the  peculiarities  cf  mangane-e 
metallurgy  The  adaptation  cf  such  proc- 
esses en  the  required  scale  Is  by  no  nKans 
easy,  and  the  design  and  construe* ion  of  the 
necessary  plants  cannot  be  done  on  short 
notice,  as  in  many  instance*  it  must  be 
preceded  by  intensive  meta  lureical  and 
chemical   studies 

However,  the  cutlock  appears  f.o.V'  r;il:'.e  f?r 
obtaining  the  m.anganese  essfn'i^;  tc  cur 
steel  makers  without  going  outside  of  cur 
own  boundaries  and  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

'  y 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       

Tuesday.  December  2,  1941 


ST.'VTE.MEM   BY  BERNARD    .1    E.^HUCH 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  tbe  following  statement  by 
Bernard  M  Baruch  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  21.  1941: 

I  am  not  quite  sure  I  know  what  my  as- 
signment 13  in  appearing  before  your  hon- 
orable body  I  was  flattered  by  the  invita- 
tion which  I  was  told  was  unanimous  end 
I  am  hopeful  my  coming  may  not  be  with- 
out benefit.  I  am  at  your  disposal  to  an- 
swer any  qjiestions  within  my  power  after 
I  have  madb.  with  .,  our  permission,  a  brief 
statement. 

Jt  seems  ^o  me  as  a  layman  this  powerful 
committee  )s  as  much  concerned  with  the 
element  of  .timing  as  it  is  with  substance. 
I  am  undeH  the  impression  that  you  are  to 
reach  a  decision  as  to  when  legislative  con- 
sideration .should  be  given  to  a  price-ccntrol 
bill,  as  well  las  to  what  that  bill  should  be. 

On  this  theory  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out 
to  you  the  imperative  need  for  action  now. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  a  group  so 
experienced;  in' public  affairs,  that  timing  Is 
always  as  l^iportant  as  content.  Action  too 
long  delayetl  is  dangerous,  whether  such  a 
situation  arises  on  the  battle  front  or  on  the 
home  front.j 

It  may  be  true  that  we  cannot  always 
achieve  the  counsel  of  perfection  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  we  should  reach  for  it.  We 
must  alwayi  remember  that  frequently  half- 
way measujjes  are  just -as  dangerous  as  no 
measures  at  all. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  relevant  for  me  to 
say  at  the  Cutset  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
over-all  legislation  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration t^o?e  control  points  which  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  taught  me  are 
essential  tssential.  not  merely  fc^r  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  runaway  prices,  with  an 
immediately  destructive  effect  upon  our 
standard  of  living,  but  which  also  have  a 
definite  part  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  militarj  supplies.  Their  absenre  might 
cause  us  to  lose  the  peace  even  if  we  won 
the  war 

1  have  In  mind  here  the  question  of  a  low 
price  structore,  the  maintenance  of  which  Is 
absolutely  assential  to  our  present  and  our 
future  welf»r^-the  maintenance  of  which 
will  put  us  in  the  position  to  support  life 
in  the  American  way  when  peace  comes  as 
It  will  evenuially. 

Permit  m#  to  make  these  suggestions: 
1.  That  tlie  Congress  give  immediate  con- 
sideration u-  a  price-control  bill. 

2  That  such  consideration  be  based  upon 
as  wide  a  frcnt  as  possible,  which  means  the 
development  of  control  that  shall  guarantee 
a  STiiHciency.  at  minimum  prices,  of  the  three 
necessities  ot  life— shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 

3  That  ia  setting  up  price  limits  there 
must  be  controls  established  on  rents  on 
agricultural  schedules,  and  on  wages— on 
everything. 

4.  That  all  segments  of  society  must  be 
treated  equ4lly  and  profiteering  eliminated. 
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We  must  really  take  the  profits  out  of  war. 
as  »e  have  prom.ised  to  do  for  so  long,  and 
as  I  was  among  the  first   to  urge. 

5  That  control  of  prices  must  inarch  along 
with  a  sound  taxation  program;  profit  and 
money  control,  increase  of  production  of  raw 
materials  and  goods;  substitution;  stand- 
ardization and  Simpllficatiou.  conversion  cf 
facilities;  subcontracting  to  use  small  as  well 
as   big   establishments. 

We  should  not  confuse  price  Inflation  with 
currency  inflation.  While  the  ultimate  re- 
sults of  bcith  are  the  same  and  are  equally 
destructive,  they  flow  from  two  diflereiit 
sources.  The  one  comes  from  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  but  limited  supplies,  due  to 
the  inexorable  demands  of  war.  The  other 
comes  from  cheapening  '.he  currency  through 
the  printing  press,  regaidless  of  the  metallic 
base.  That  causes  fliglit  from  money  iuU3 
things,  with  a  resultant  skying  of  prices  and 
total  exhaustion  of  supplies 

The  first  Is  the  cau.se  of  the  present  rises, 
wiiicii  are  being  accentuated  due  to  increas- 
ing defen&e  requirt menls,  now  something  l.ke 
$67.000  000,000  in  appropriations  granted  or 
asked  (or 

Protection  against  both  evils  lies  In  the 
controls  I  have  here  outlined. 

The  longer  the  delay  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem,  the  harsher  will  be  the 
measures  that  have  to  be  taken.  Inflation 
proceeds  In  a  spiral.  Fust  one  price  goes 
up.  then  another  The  worker,  his  living 
costs  rising,  demands  higher  wages  That 
Jacks  prices  up  some  more  and  sc  it  goes. 

Once   the   race   has  started   one  group   will 
be  ahead  temporaniy.  another  group  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage.    Those  who  are  lagging  will 
cry  "wait  with  your  conUol  ol  prices  until  we 
catch  up."     But  you  cannot  wait      In  an  in- 
flationary race,  there  is  always  someone  who    | 
needs   "catching    up  "     If    inflation    is    to   be    | 
prevented,  a   halt   must   be   called   to  rising    I 
prices      It  is  fax  easier  to  do  that  before  the 
race  has  begun.  ' 

Frankly,  the  two  points  that  have  caused 
the  greatest  contention  are  control  ol  agri- 
cultural prices  and  wages.  In  my  advocacy 
of  over-all  control,  it  fellows  that  I  am  m 
favor  of  setting  up  limits  on  these  two  factors. 

It  does  not  seem  tc  me  to  be  open  to  discus- 
sion that  farm  prices  must  be  regulated.  I 
have  for  many  years  been  an  advocate  of  agri- 
cultural parity.  I  was  among  the  first  to  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  for  too  long  a  time 
had  been  given  a  rotten  deal.  However,  at 
this  moment  I  am  not  considering  the  good 
of  any  single  segment  cf  our  population  but 
I  am  setting  as  my  standard  the  good  of  all. 
In  so  doing,  we  must  realize  that  this  good 
can  best  be  achieved  by  common  contribu- 
tion We  have  substantially  attained  agri- 
cultural parity;  that  is,  a  proper  relationship 
between  what  the  farmer  is  paid  for  his  prod- 
uct and  what  he  has  to  pay  for  the  stiiff  he 
uses.  I  do  not  want  tc  Jeopardize  this  parity 
by  asking  too  much  now — the  reaction  would 
be  bad 

Even  more  contentious  Is  the  control  of 
wages.  I  think  my  record  clarifies  my  posi- 
tion on  this  point.  Prom  my  earliest  years 
1  have  always  opposed  the  old  idea  that  labor 
Is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  I  believe  the  worker  is  en- 
titled to  a  thoroughly  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
he  helps  to  crcn-r  Perhaps  even  a  little 
more,  since  he  has  be*  n  so  long  ground  down 
by  conditions  that  are  now  slowly  changing 
But  I  am  opposed  to  an  inflationary  wage 
scale,  and  I  agree  completely  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  no  ndvantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  present  emergency 

There  are  m.any  flp'd«  lii  which  labor  Is 
still  inadequately  paid  These  conditions 
would  necessarily  play  a  big  part  in  arriv- 
ing at  proper  levels  in  our  control  structure 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  sometimes  a  rise 
fn  wage  would  be  artunlly  less  in  real  wage 
because  rf  ihe  Increased  cost  of  living 
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In  setting  up  a  w.-.ge  or  any  other  control 
I  do  not  advoaite  freezing  existing  schedules. 
Adjustments  wuuld  be  made  m  wnges  or 
prices  whenever  necessity  tXists  I  would 
have  special  coiisiderailoii  giveti  to  wage  rates 
to  see  that  they  are  adequate  to  main  tc  in 
life  in  acc^irdance  with  tlie  Americaix  stand- 
ard. I  would  have  the  rates  sus-ceptible  to 
Increases,  and  perhaps  decreases,  upon  the 
establishment  of  changes  in  the  workers"  in- 
come and  the  workers'  outgo 

I  believe  the  proper  adiuinistration  of  an 
over-all  bill  would  be  able  to  survey  the 
changing  aspects  of  our  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  make  adequate  provision 
against  inequalities  and  Injustices  I  would 
have  the  final  price  schedule  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  approval  as  was  done  'n  the  last  war. 
I  would  take  this  step  not  because  1  de.-ire 
to  saddle  him  whh  txtra  responsibilities  but, 
were  he  to  give  his  official  endcrscment  to  the 
pronouncement,  the  public  wculd  accept  It. 

Let  me  interject  at  this  mompnt  a  p  ece 
cf  evidence  that  I  find  In  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  dated  November  19  on  the  first 
page.  The  dispatch  written  by  a  wholly  re- 
liable Journalist  Allen  Raymond,  from 
Somewhere  in  Europe,  after  a  long  stay  In 
Rome,  whence  he  recently  came  so  as  to 
escape   cen.«iorship.   reads   thus: 

"They  tell  in  Rome  of  a  rich  Milan  indus- 
trialist who  recently  met  a  farmer  in  the 
country  who  was  carrying  two  pigeons  "How 
much'"  the  industrialist  asked  The  farmer. 
who  did  not  want  to  part  with  the  pigeons. 
asked  the  fantastic  price  of  100  lire  Sold.' 
said  the  rich  man.  'You  eat  the  lire  and  I'll 
eat  the  pigeons  ' 

"That  indicates  what  Italians  think  of  their 
money  today  The  country  is  in  the  grip  of 
B  swift  inflation  The  Government  is  believed 
to  be  spending  about  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  for  war  purpf.ises  and  collect- 
ing about  20  percent  of  that  amount  by  taxes. 
Most  of  t/ie  balance  rolls  from  the  printing 
press  in  what  is  called  money 

"The  cost  of  living  has  risen  about  50  per- 
cent since  the  start  of  the  war  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  blocking  prices  on  a  few 
commoditiefi  has  proved  futile  There  is  a 
boom  in  common  stock,  despite  punitive  tax- 
ation on  transfers  and  increase  of  value  The 
rich  have  been  putting  their  money  into 
rural  land,  antiques,  works  of  art,  and 
Jewelry — anything  tangible  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  survive  the  collapse  of  the  cur- 
rency The  poor  have  been  tightening  their 
belts  to  buy  rationed  food 

"When  I  left  Rome  most  cf  the  stores  had 
been  virtually  empty  for  20  days.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  Commanded  them  to  stay  open 
but  had  lOrhidoen  the  sale  of  an\thlng  with 
textile  or  metal  materials.  You  could  not  buy 
a  spool  of  thread,  and  practically  no  house- 
hold utensils  were  available  This  paralysis 
cf  trade  was  said  officially  to  be  indicative  of 
the  need  to  work  out  a  rationing  system  for 
all  the  country's  products,  so  that  the  pe^ople, 
according  to  the  Goveriiment.  could  share 
equally,  as  a  proletarian  people  flghting  a  war 
under  fs'-cism  might  expect  to  share  But 
fasci.sm  IS  a  morumentjHl  fund  as  far  as  the 
proletariat  is  ci  nceriied  anc  the  rationing 
system  is  not  likely  to  work 

"The  stores  m  Italy  were  closed  partly  to 
prr'ec*  'h-  Iiftlia.-.  pe  'ple  iigainst  their  Ger- 
■■  V  (Ml-  .:  -  wf  re  [><  urir  g  through 
tlie  r  ;.i.T\  by  tliousands,  civilians  as  well 
as  Si  iO  1 1  v  They  were  armed  with  plenty  of 
money  and  were  buying  up  everything  they 
coUld  lay  their  hands  oi.  which  was  not  avail- 
able in  Germany.' 

The  article  goes  on,  but  the  rest  is  not 
especially  relevant  to  our  theme  today^price 
Inflation.  That  has  infinite  capacity  to  dis- 
joint and  upset  our  whole  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  It  is  that  danger  that  con- 
cerns us  all  and  which  I  presume  has  caused 
you  gentlemen  to  ask  n.e  tc  appfciu  before 
you. 
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I  know  nothing  of  procedural  ruUs  1  ii.ive 
not  Come  to  gne  you  advic*  as  to  hv.  \k  ihe 
legislative  caler.djir  tiiould  t)e  formed.  Inn  I 
repeat  again  thiil  unless  tteiis  are  lakt  n  and 
taken  now.  we  thall  be  in  a  jituaticn  acutely 
dangerous.  In  (act.  that  s::ua'!cn  Ls  brfir.- 
nuig  at  this  time 

Due  to  the  depth  ol  n.y  convioti-  r.  that 
we  should  protect  our  people  Hgam.si  inila- 
tion,  a  characteristic  of  ail  w.ir-,  1  b<;u\e 
protection  sliould  be  esiab.lshed.  i  v  t  here 
and  tiiere.  but  everywhere  To  n.t  :h.i'.  moans 
Uie  over-all  bUl 

Tlie  arguments  for  acuon  now  aie  well 
known  I  have  outlined  binne  uf  them  in 
my  testimony  before  the  Bajik.ng  and  Cur- 
rency Commntee  on  Septeinlx-r  19  of  this 
\  year.  The  arguments  that  have  x^>  do  with 
the  future  are  eciually  impariant  What  is 
the  use  of  surviving  the  war  iJ  we  cunn.  t 
survive  the  peace?  We  can  win  the  wur  and 
Win  the  peace  only  if  we  preterve  a  lew  piite 
structure.  That  does  not  mean  depression 
of  the  wage  scale,  as  some  pietvnd  That 
means  a  continuous  and  developing  i\^  a  of 
produciiou.  The  priiduction  must  be  not 
merely  enough  tc  supply  our  national  needs 
but  to  supply  the  great  unfilled  needs  of  all 
the  world,  dammed  up  until  the  war  ends. 
We  shall  be  the  arsenal  of  peace  only  if  our 
prices  are  kept  low  so  that  our  gouds  may 
i    have  access  to  tvcry  maiket.  every wliere. 

We  must  always  remember  tliai  pric  ■  ri^es 
aflecl  to  a  far  greater  degree  those  cf  luw 
incomes  than  those  in  the  h  gher  biatktte. 
Tlie  little  fellow  has  to  use  all  hit.  money  for 
the  actual  necestliies  of  life;  he  ha*  noihing 
to  spare  for  luxuries  and  little  for  comforts. 
He  IS  tlie  helpless  one  whose  late  should 
concern  us  most. 

I  have  previoiisly  indicated  the  etlict  of 
rising  prices  upon  the  wages  of  public  em- 
ployees—  teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and 
others  working  for  the  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  city  governments.  These  wages  total 
billions.  If  they  are  not  to  be  heavily  in- 
creased we  must  see  that  the  earners  are 
given  full  opportunity  to  buy  the  things  that 
preserve  life  on  a  reasonable  scale.  Thus  be- 
comes doubly  necessary  when  we  recall  that 
the  low-income  groups  are  now  subject  to 
inescapable  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
which  have  the  effect  of  further  reducing 
their  buying  power.  It  is  all  very  well  to  try 
to  effectuate  a  system  whereby  purchasing 
power  shall  be  restricted  but.  gentlemen  1 
beg  you  tc  rememlser.  this  should  not.  does 
not.  and  cannot  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
absolute  living  necessities  And  the  longer 
the  emergency  continues  the  greater  nied 
for  taking  positive  measures  to  see  tliat  hfe 
Is  made  livable  through  adequate  supplies 
at  prices  within  the  pocketbooks  of  all 

Here  is  a  thought  tCH")  often  lo^t  in  the 
welter  of  action ; 

The  home  front  is  as  important,  perhaps 
even  more  important,  than  the  baiUe  Jront. 
The  morale  of  the  civilian  population  marks 
our  victory  or  defeat  Let  me  recall  to  ycur 
mind  that  the  German  ,'innies  remained  in 
beir^  when  the  armi-tice  ct^me  A'^  an  or- 
ganl7.atlon  they  were  unaefea-pd  That  is 
why  Foch  could  not  B'-k  the  svicrd  of  Rin- 
denburg,  which  Clemenci  au  af-ktd.  It  was 
the  collapse  of  the  German  moialt  that  forced 
the  peace  That  same  thing  sedns  tc  be 
coming  tru3  In  Italy  tod.iy  I  um  ci.e  of 
those  who  think  that,  given  time,  i;  will 
come  true  In  Germany,  too  With  you.  I  am 
deterrrilned  that   it  shall  never  h^npen  here 

If  I  were  asktd  the  question.  I  should  say 
It  was  of  final  importance  to  pr<  serve  the 
morale  of  our  civilian  population  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  n.i.}  more 
as  a  .■-€•,.. I  a'e  !>  d>  if  c.Mlisn.'-  We  are  all 
part  c'  '.l.-  ;:•  .'•  :.s«  ;.jrogram  We  are  a  nation 
in  arms  So  v-*  u.u^t  fit  curst 'ves  to  deiend 
;  the  country  on  ai:  fronts  instead  merely  of 
Ettempung  to  put  a  fighting  force  on  the  sea 
'    aiid  m   the  field.     Tlurt   it  no  stirer  way  of 
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deatroyinn  civilian  mrrale  than  to  make  liv- 
ing too  ditncult 

This  pmtection  mu.^t  be  even-handed:  It 
cannot  adva:;ce  tio  interests  of  any  one  group 
at  the  expense  of  another 

I  shall  not  take  vour  time  now  to  talk  about 
standardizint?  certain  essentials  such  aa 
housing,  clrthlng  food,  etc  My  Intent,  when 
I  expressed  that  tnouRht  recently,  was  not  to 
stereotype  or  reg;ment  the  Nation;  not  to 
(fo<ise-5tt'p  the  pe<iple  with  everybody  having 
the  «ame  food,  tne  same  clothing,  and  the 
same  housing,  although  that  time  may  come, 
unless  we  are  careful.  My  thought  was  to 
employ  our  mass  production  to  turn  out  in 
cheapest  form  those  essentials  that  today^are 
high  in  cost  because  of  their  variety  and 
frill"  I  made  mention  of  this  In  my  letter  of 
November  18  to  Mr   Gorb 

One  final  thought:  It  is  dlfUcult  to  perceive 
the  whole  of  the  enormous  and  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  a  sound  price-control  measure  It 
has  an  effect  upon  every  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  it  will  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
the  problem  of  small  buslnesees,  too 

We  cannot  and  should  not  standardize 
thought  unless  and  until  national  policy  is 
declared  Then  we  must  all  close  ranks  and 
act  in  unison.  Through  the  Impact  of  mind 
upon  mind,  we  shall  be  Ijeneflted  by  discus- 
sion as  to  what  those  policies  should  be  I  be- 
lieve in  the  democratic  system  with  full  de- 
bate However.  I  suggest  there  Is  one  stand- 
ard that  we  should  raise  and  support  in  con- 
sidering any  question:  Does  it  strengthen  our 
national  defence  iind  advance  the  interests  of 
our  people?  Afti?r  consideration  comes  ac- 
tion With  actior  there  must  come  unity  It 
is  unity  or  defeat     It  is  freedom  or  slavery. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALABAM.* 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 


Tuesday.  December  2.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  tlie  following  article  Ircm 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  20, 
1941: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Po.^t  of  November  20, 
1»41{ 

Today  and  Tomorkow 

(By  W  liter  Lippinann) 

THI   Tl'UNINO   POINT   AT   HOMK 

Tlie  ctnintry  h,**  Just  psxssed  through  a 
mo.st  rtiflJcult  period,  and  it  is  very  impv>rt!Uit 
t.iat  w«>  shoxild  all  try  to  renllse  iv.<*  clearly  as 
we  can  how  radlciUy  different  are  \hf  issues 
now  than  they  wire  3  week.s  ajto  The  turn- 
IhR  pviint  was  at  two  events:  the  repoul  of 
the  Noutrnlity  Art  and  the  arrival  of  Mr 
Kiirusxi 

The  votes  in  C' ingress  mnrkod  the  end  i^f 
the  long  controvrrsy  betweei^  the  Intcrven- 
tt  nists  ajui  the  lKilatiani»ts  In  this  debate 
the  interventionists  have  wi.shed  to  defend 
the  Western  Hemisphere  at  a  distance  by  co- 
operating with  ttie  Allies  to  maintain  com- 
mand of  thf  Atlantic  Ocran;  th«  l.Holtttumistj« 
have  prt; erred  ti  itand  guard  alone  in  this 
hemisphere  Sinte  the  interventionist  ;v-ilicy 
rnlled    tar    prevriMive    action    to    fovestaU    a 


danger  which  was  not  yet  directly  upon  us. 
the  need  for  the  action  was  net  apparent  to 
everyone,  and  therefore  the  rists  of  acting 
were  clearer  to  many  Americans  than  were 
the  risks  of  not  acting.  Nevertheless,  a  cnr.- 
siderable  anr"  a  growing  majcirity  of  the 
people  came  to  favor  the  interventionist 
{xjlicy.  and  in  the  period  between  the  enact- 
ment of  lend-lease  m  March  anc  the  amend- 
ment cf  the  Neutrality  Act  In  November  the 
preventive  policy  was  adopted. 

It  is  now  In  force,  and  there  Is  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  it  will  need  to  be  recon- 
sidered or  radically  revised  until  and  unless 
there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  rallitary  posi- 
tion. If  there  is  such  a  change,  new  deci.sions 
will  have  to  be  taken.  But  unt  1  and  unless 
there  is,  none  will  need  to  be  proposed,  and  so 
ov  problem  now  is  no  longer  that  cf  debating 
and  deciding  a  polic.  but  of  executing  efTec- 
tively  a  policy  which  has  beer  determined 
upon.  Under  these  circumstances,  a.5  Sen- 
ators Taft  and  GiLLETTE-have  indicated,  a 
loyal  oppcsitiQ.i  cannot  place  itself  in  the 
position  of  resisting  or  of  weake]ung  the  pol- 
icy itself. 

The  end  of  the  controversy  c'er  interven- 
tion as  a  preventive  policy  of  active  defense 
in  the  Atlantic  has  coincided  with  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr  Kurusu.  The  question  in  both 
oceans  is  now  no  longer  whether  we  shall  take 
anticipatory  measures,  running  :-isks  to  avert 
greater  risks,  but  whether  we  can  hold  our 
positions  or  whether  we  shall  te  forced  out 
of  them.  For  many  years,  indeed,  until  this 
very  month,  we  have  had  the  problem — al- 
ways a  very  hard  one  for  a  di-mocracy — of 
locking  forward  and  of  taking  sctlon  on  our 
own  initiative.  Over  that  problem  we  have 
been  divided.  But  now  the  situation  is  rad- 
ically altered  because  the  fundamental  deci- 
sion— as  to  whether  there  is  to  be  war  or 
peace — depends  not  upon  whai  we  propose 
but  upon  what  Japan  decides  tc  do 

If  the  negotiations  fail,  we  shall  nijt  declare 
war  ti{)on  Japan  and  attack  Japen,  but  Japan 
may  start  a  war  in  which  we  .'-hall  have  tD 
fight  back.  The  country  relize^  this,  and  that 
is  why  there  is  no  such  division  of  opinion 
as  there  has  been  over  our  At  antic  policy. 
The  country  understands  that  U  war  is  to  t>e 
avoided,  it  can  only  be  by  me  king  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  Japan  that  we  can  retreat  no 
further. 

Thus,  our  Atlantic  policy  being  completely 
established.  Is  no  longer  a  subject  of  asntro- 
verslal  debate  and  our  Pacific  policy,  as  we 
can  see  fmm  the  absence  of  isolitionist  crit- 
icism, is  fully  supported  by  the  Nation 

Thus  there  has  disappeared  the  cau-e  and 
the  ground  of  the  political  disunity  in  tlie 
country,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the 
responsible  members  of  tiie  opposition  must 
examine  the  position  and  reconsider  their 
line  cf  action  The  question  is  a  very  grave 
one  for  the  Republican  Party  and  for  the 
country  Up  to  this  point  the  r  opposition 
has,  wliatever  tiieir  critics  .-.ay  alaout  it.  been 
a  contribution  to  the  making  of  national 
policy  But  once  the  policy  has  been  decided 
upon  it  cannot  be  reversed  iird.  therefoie, 
opi>o.sltion  becomes  iUegitlinnte  inscfrtr  as  It 
challenges  the  Rotxl  faith  of  the  Oovernmeiu, 
or  impairs  the  practical  cperr.tion  of  the 
policy,  or  Incites  to  dL^afTeotloi;  and  dl-VMi- 
tent  at  home,  or  nlves  comfort  to  the  enemy 
abroad 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  th.r  Repuhlii-nn 
P;»rty  to  give  the  natlcnal  p  ilicy  while- 
heiuted  support,  which  of  cov  rse  inchitli^s 
out.spclten  criticism  of  lnconii)otonce  un- 
wisdom, and  inefflclcncy,  will  ha.-p  to  he  cn- 
strued  as  meaning  only  one  thl  ig  Tliat  the 
party  l.<  gambling  on  the  rtefear  of  the  United 
States  and  that  it  Is  staking  it.*  political  fu- 
ture on  a  national  disaster  If  the  Rtpub- 
lioan  Party  In  Congress 'luere'.v  sull;.s  aiul 
rpp«ises.  waiting  for  trotible  and  .ippe.dli.^ 
to  hop*  ti-^r  trviuble  wt\ich  might  win  It  the 
v^itos    of    people    niAde    disconif;ite<.t    by    \h« 


sacr. fires  that  the  national  effort  requires. 
the  Repubhcjan  Party  will  have  placed  itself 
in  the  mtoletable  position  of  having  a  vested 
Interest  in  the  humiliation  and  defeat  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  no  position  for 
a  great  party  in  the  most  dire  crisis  of  mod- 
ern history,  end  now,  at  the  turning  point 
in  affairs,  it  may  be  the  last  opportunity  for 
the  Republicfin  leaders  In  Congress,  and  for 
men  like  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr  Landon  on  the 
outside,  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  they 
Irrevocably    commit    themselves. 

In  making  their  decision  as  to  what  Is  the 
duty  of  the  opposition,  they  ought  not.  I 
venture  to  suggest,  allow  themselves  to  be 
confused  by  the  constitutional  theory  which 
my  old  friend.  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan,  Is  preaching 
to -them.  He  IS  telling  Congress  that  one  of 
the  great  Issues  in  the  world  today  s  whether 
parliamentary  government  can  survive,  and 
that  it  cannot  survive  If  Congress  follows  the 
leadership  of  the  President.  And  so  he  is 
advising  Congress  to  rebel  and  impose  the 
legislative  will  on  the  Executive. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  think  well  c'.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  leadership  of  Congress  during  the 
past  8  years,  as  indeed  In  many  critical  re- 
spects I  certainly  do  not.  In  order  to  see  that 
Mr.  Sullivan't  advice  to  Congress  Is  very  bad 
advice,  indeed,  utterly  at  variance  with  our 
political  experience,  and  highly  dangerous 
and  inexpedient  at  a  time  like  this.  The 
American  system  of  government  Is  unwork- 
able, especially  In  times  of  crisis,  unless,  as 
Woodrow  w4son  pointed  out  long  ago.  the 
President  takes  serloMsly  his  constitutional 
mandate  to  lead  Congress  with  recommenda- 
tions that  are  not  merely  perfunctory.  For. 
as  Wilson  said,  "the  Constitution  bids  him 
speak  and  tjimes  of  stress  must  more  and 
mere  thrtist  upon  him  the  attitude  of  origi- 
nator of  policies." 

For  it  is  utterlv  impracticable  for  some  500 
legislators  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment: their  function  is  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve, to  ativise,  criticize,  examine,  and  hold 
accountable.  They  cannot  impose  a  policy,  as 
Mr.  Sullivau  suggests,  upon  an  unwilling 
E.xecutive  because  the  enforcement  of  policy 
IS  in  the  haftds  of  the  Executive.  If  he  does 
not  think  tbe  policy  is  wise  or  workable,  it  is 
never  a  good  idea  to  impose  it  upon  him.  If. 
for  example,  the  President  and  his  subordi- 
nate, Mr.  Henderson,  believe  they  cannot 
freeze  all  prices  and  wages,  that  the  policy  Is 
administratitely  impossible,  there  Is  no  sense 
in  passing  a  law  which  orders  them  to  do 
what  they  dd  not  think  they  can  do. 

The  leadership  in  legislation  which  has  to 
be  administered  must  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  man 
who  is  PresJident.  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  such  legislation  can  originate.  The 
case  is,  of  cCurse,  quite  different  in  respect 
to  laws  whicb  do  not  have  to  be  administered 
by  the  Executive,  and  affect  only  the  clvU 
rights  of  private  persons  in  the  law  courts. 
It  is  in  mi^tters  of  national  policy,  which 
always  require  administration,  that  Presiden- 
tial leadersltfp  is  indispensable. 

In  these  matters,  which  are  the  ones  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  in  mind,  the  survival  of  parlia- 
mentary ^jovernment  will  not  b«  Insured  by 
rebellion  which  paralyses  the 
If  Mr  Sullivan  doubts  this,  let 
"■•■''  rate  of  Mr  Hoover  with  the 
H  \er.  who  practiced  the  re- 
p.  which  Mr  Sullivan 
unlnl.'>irutlon  was  in  ruins. 
of  p»rU«mentary  government 
.pon  legl8l»tiv«  obstruction  and 
but  upon  the  ■ucc«»ful  solu- 
tion of  the  grave  problems  of  our  time.  If 
they  are  not  solved  and  the  world  Is  thrown 
into  revolutionary  chaos,  it  will  not  b«  500 
bewildered  C3ongre$»men  who  will  provide  th« 
r-rncdy.  If  the  problems  of  our  times  are 
s  •  ed  successfully,  parliamentary  govern- 
nw!  ■  .\iu  survive  b«c«ua«  our  civiiuatlou  b*s 
>u:  \  n  ed. 


a  legiJilrttivo 
government, 
him  consider 
tarilT— of  Mr 


fu».r.      r 

prr  I   :,■  -    • 

V;..    -. 
clip<;.ai  I. 
SI  f-assertloi. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 
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Tue$da,j    Dtcci^.btr  2,  1941 


ARTICLE   EY  J.-\.\:ES  MORGAN 


Mr.  McCORMACK  M:  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
appearmc  recently  in  the  Boston  Globe 
and  written  by  James  Morcan: 

[From  the  Boston  S'lnday  Globe  of  November 
3C,  1941) 

BiCGFST    L'NION     OF    ThT  M    Alt — P.MTirNcr    AtiD 

Understanding  the  Lvericating  C  :l  rcR 
Reducing  Friction  in  pt.'H  Great  Aggrega- 
tion OF  Groups 

(By  James  Morgan) 
We  have  all  been  witnesses  to  a  rising  tide 
of  Impanence  wuh  strikes.  We  saw  it  come 
to  flood  in  the  walkout  of  the  coal  miners  the 
week  before  la.'^t.  which  fortunately  ended  in 
arbitration  We  shall  be  fortunate  again  if 
a  threat  of  another  major  strike  does  not  hang 
over  Congress  thi.«  week,  as  the  House  takes 
up  the  question  of  legi.sUiting  on  the  subject. 
For  any  action  in  ha.'-te  might  leave  us  to 
repent  at  leisure. 

Rarely  have  we  stood  in  ereater  need  of 
understanding  the  delicate  and  complicated 
machinery  of  cur  ?ocien-  The  best  way  to 
learn  how  that  huce  machine  functions  is 
not  from  trxtbocks  and  histories,  but  from 
the  newspapers  Books  are  likely  to  set  forth 
the  pretty  theory  that  we  are  all  one  big 
family  In  this  country,  undivided  by  clime  or 
class  or  condition  From  the  day-by-day  news 
we  may  learn,  if  we  keep  our  eyes  and  minds 
open,  the  reality  that  we  are.  like  every  other 
great  progressive  nation,  an  aggregation  of 
groups,  gtographic.  economic,  racial,  and.  un- 
happily, sectarian 

n  we  fail  to  understand  that,  we  are  taken 
by  surpri.-e  when  anything  happens  to  re- 
mind us  of  this  entirely  natural  cleavage. 
We  are  likely  to  eet  mad  about  it  and  blindly 
resent  It  as  somt  thing  unpatriotic.  un-Amer- 
Jcan  The  beginning  of  wiBdom  is  to  know 
the  facts  of  life,  including  our  national  life, 
and  patience  is  the  daughter  of  wisdom. 

CHORUS    OF    THE    UNION 

The  aavlnR  grace  of  this  system  is  that 
each  group  is  a  minority  and  cannct  run 
this  country  unless  it  priscnts  a  case  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  which  convinces  the 
nnajority  that  what  tlu  nunonty  wnnU  la 
also  in  the  genrral  lntfre>t  Rl«iht  here  Is 
where  politics  comes  in  II  we  do  not 
underMnnd  the  m-ce!i*ary  role  It  plays  we  art 
llkily  to  dismiM  u  ns  a  Mlly  game  of  beating 
the  devil  round  the  »t\unp  and  indulge  in 
fcoluh  tnlk  nbout  aboiiishlng  it.  That  is 
whtti  Hiiier  has  done  all  over  Europe,  but  he 
could  uba;uh  pcUilcs  only  by  nboliNhlng 
minorities — locking  them  up  in  ccncrntia- 
tion  ciimpa 

Politic*  in  a  free  country  is  the  indispensn^ 
ble  ait  of  timpinng  conflictn  between  minori- 
ties, mcHlrrutmg  tl-eir  d<rn^«nds  until.  II  p<-»- 
sible.  liu  V  cun  be  brt  uKhi  Into  harmony 
with  the  mri»le»t  ►  ,  a  f  r  the  ^:rente^t  num- 
ber and  thnr  cl.  u,  i  loncd  down  to  swell 
the  chorus  of  ti.t  m  i-  ;.  But  a  performanct 
by  a  choir  of  the  iJiiuooooO  voices  of  a  free 
people  takes  a  ccnductor*  baton,  not  a  sol- 
diers bayonet  or  n  t«  o -gut  bomb. 


U  we  keep  m  mirtd  bow  delical*  the  adjust- 
ments must  be  betwee-^  groups  and  interests 
in  order  to  obtain  a  consenting  majority  for 
any  action  we  can  see  why  it  was  no  over- 
statement President  Roosevelt  made  in  his 
recent  remark  that  **we  reach  grave  decisions 
very  slcwly  "  Obvicuslv  he  said  it  for  the 
instruction  cf  the  dictators 

When  Lincoln  was  wooing  the  border  slave 
States  to  come  over  to  the  Union  side.  James 
Russell  Lowell  demanded.  "Hew  many  times 
mu&t  we  save  Kentucky  and  lose  our  own 
soul?"  Scon  Lowell  saw  that  the  coaxing  of 
Kentucky  and  her  group  of  States  away  from 
the  South  was  necessary  to  tip  the  balance 
in  favor  cf  the  North 

THE    STICKINC-OtT-THE-NECK    PERIL 

Whenever  a  dispute  arises,  the  wisest 
strategy  of  statesmanship — ccmmcnly  mis- 
called playing  politics — Is  patiently  to  mar- 
shal as  many  groups  as  possible  and  find  a 
point  of  compromise,  where  they  can  t>e 
brought  together,  lined  up  on  common 
ground.  That  isolates  an  uncompromising 
mincnty  in  the  perilous  position  of  oppos- 
ing the  niajority.  where  it  must  cither  yield 
or,  as  we  say,  stick  its  neck  out  All  oiu" 
history  is  a  warning  again<^t  making  that 
gesture  of  defiance. 

President  Wilson  said  of  a  threatened  strike 
25  years  ago  that  "the  authority  of  society" 
must  see  to  it  that  "no  organization  Is 
stronger  than  that  organization  which  we  all 
belong  to  and  support  and  love  by  the  name 
of  our  Government."  The  Government  has 
won  every  challenge  to  that  principle,  even 
though  In  one  tragic  Instance  It  took  a  4-year 
war  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  ma- 
jority 

A    L£SSON    FOR    TODAT    FROM    YESTEREAY 

Above  the  ecaks  In  which  the  claims  of 
all  groups  are  weighed  is  inscribed  the  Jefler- 
sonian  ideal,  "Equal  rights  for  all,  special 
privileges  l-or  none  "  That  idcsiist  c  !:.-.i&:.C( 
has  not  always,  if  ever,  been  a:  a.i.iu  But 
whenever  special  privilege  in  any  form  has 
been  so  rash  as  to  push  Its  advantage  in- 
tolerably far,  the  American  people  have  rallied 
against  it  and  suppressed  it.  In  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  qualified  to  le.^tify  to  that  fact 
are  the  shades  of  George  III,  the  Federalist 
aristocracy,  the  United  States  Bank,  slavery. 
the  railroad  magnates  In  the  public-bc- 
damned  era.  the  financial  oligarchs  in  the 
money-mad   1920's 

Mr  Wei  dell  Willke  ha.--  beer,  warning  lal>or 
today  by  holding  up  a  picture  of  what  befell 
the  gilded  area  cf  yesterday,  when  one  admin- 
istration after  another  "played  ball  with  big 
business"  until  big  buslne.'-s  grew  so  '"greedy 
and  reckless""  that  "financial  leadership  be- 
came In  many  cases  financial  racketeering  " 
To  point  the  moral.  Mr.  Wlllkle  adds  that  "we 
turned  against  tho«  industrialists  and  finan- 
ciers, we  investigated  them,  we  dtr.ounced 
them,  and  we  tore  their  structuu  •  ;  leces  ' 
The  consequences  were,  he  argue.s,  ti.at  "so- 
ciety became  vengeful  beyond  the  point  cf 
reform  and  so  hurt  itsrlf  by  destroying  the 
good  along  with  the  bnd  " 

II :  -\'.M'.  lit  r-  TI  '  M 

A  70-ycar  partnership  bttwun  bu»lne^«  and 
agriculture  wns  .oucccrded  by  a  partnership 
between  aprlctilture  nnd  labor  in  the  elec- 
tion of  IMa  The  Po"i»evelt  artmlnlj>trntlon 
ha^  been  playing  ball  with  \hM  comblnntinn 
But  It  U  a  shivky  ronlltii'i  With  nil  his  ►t»- 
plrlon  of  WrII  S'rret  the  fnrnuM  tells  more 
)»  1  >-l..;  w  tl.  business  11.  ;;  w  •  h  lubcr  He 
.^  hiu.si.l  ,;  :  p.tali.vt  if  It  ■  w:.s  his  land, 
In  my  cut-  l «  !  to  be  xunewhat  cf  a  busJ. 
nessman  tr  kf.p  nix  bt  '1  rh  ve  water,  and 
ali>o  an  emplover  of  Inb  '  -  f  tinir»  a  hnrd- 
fl!>trrt  I  luv  Hr  hnv  irA  l^^•  ;linn  i«:  v  •  'her 
group  'he  tunnt  impm  t  .(  \\u-  x.ou' ". ;  ml 
i(V  iv,";.  ;,  I'liWi.lUig  to  !^::i:.,/»  I. a  uWn 
■:  vli  t>  qiuMur.i  the  m.ivk.i)  ^.l  labor 
;  .  /  1  '  Tl  e  iBjinei*  In  a  ivcrt.t  Gal- 
I    iuj   J    '.:       '!  ■!.!   hrn'viejt  vl  t*  rhnt  wti«  po!le<1 


against  ail  unions.  48  percent,  wl.tie 
percent  of  business  took  th.at  s;uc, 

ULTIMATE   ICT.MTY 
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Not  only  does  one  group  serve  to  clutk 
another  and  hold  It  from  runiiinc  away  wnh 
the  country,  tbeie  Is  a  similar  chiik  %\:thin 
each  group  itself.  Notwithstanding  the 
yearly  farm  Income  has  been  bcosted  ft  m 
five  billion  in  1932  to  nine  DilUon  last  year 
and  to  an  estimated  eleven  billion  this  ye.ir, 
many  farmers  are  restless  under  the  rc-tr.c- 
tlons  of  the  Agricultural  .^d]UFtment  Admin- 
istration and  fearful  that  the  farm  lobby  In 
Wa.'^hington  will  pressure  Con^;ress  into  an 
extreme  which  will  invite  reaction 

The  more  strictly  farm  States  t  "-.xk  Mr 
Roosevelt  In  the  1940  election  re-.ii:  ;i.:ie  to 
the  party  of  business  and  s-  o.  r.  i-.-ns-t  il  t:.c 
ruial  regions  In  the  Farm   Belt   a'  a  \\hiile. 

Whenever  a  cr<  up  ix'hcA-  is  j-ein  to 
threaten  the  general  lutertti.  thin  arc  ir.dt - 
pendent  spirits  in  it  that  tei-.i  :.  w.^rd  dis- 
sent or  doubt.  Thereupon  tii.  >■  i.rianty  of 
that  group  starts  to  crack  Tl.e  gn;it  body 
of  organized  labor  ha*  nc  mure  use  than  their 
fellow  Americans  at  large  have  for  arrogant 
leadership,  or  racketeering  parasites,  or 
strikes  by  one  union  against  another  in  «  de- 
fen;^  Industry. 

Within  every  group  there  always  are  two 
puUs  In  opposite  directions:  two  loyalties  con- 
tend with  each  other  a  loyalty  to  the  lesser 
unit  comes  in  competition  with  a  loyalty  to 
the  greater  unit,  which  is  otir  country  This 
Is  the  Union  which  alway?  wins  :n  the  la^-t 
show-down,  because  we  all  carry  a  card  in  it. 

The  purpose  of  what  has  been  said  here 
aJ  today  is  not  to  solve  the  strike  piitjlem  but 
merely  to  contribute  a  little  toward  a  good- 
tempered  understJiDding  of  how  to  approach 
it.  We  cannot  aflord  to  st^*  k  ,.  tnninph  ovrr 
any  part  of  our  fellow  citizens  We  have  no 
suHen  minorities  and  we  d  n  t  w.'-h  t^  breed 
a:.y 

Groups  are  legitimate  children  of  the  lib- 
erties we  are  arming  to  defend  against  totali- 
tarianism, which  tolerates  no  groups.  Toler- 
ance of  minorities  and  patience  in  dealing 
with  their  grievances  or  in  curbing  their  ex-- 
cesses  are  lubricants  essential  »o  the  futic- 
tioning  of  this  great.  Ciii.^ltx  n..  :.■..(  f  !:■  o 
Institutions  In  the  vaMt^t  a:  .i  .  f  f r.  i  d^^in 
the  world  ever  saw.  this  great  ..r.rtk;..t:  n  f 
groups  which  all  groups  alike  <  :  • ...  r.  'heir 
hearts  as  the  United  States  of  .^r^  ■  r.   a 
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POEM    I'V 


M; 


llh  MA.s    H     WIUlAMbuN,   OF 
AIFKN    8    C, 


rvi  Ml  H  Mr  Sprakrr  undrr 
Iphvc  |i>  tx^mi  iiiv  iciniU'ks  in  lh<'  Ric- 
OKD.  I  am  insert  ir.c  r\  ix>t  ni  tnllthd 
"B.uk  WhftT  "  wi."(!i  by  unt  ol  ij-.y  ron- 
stltUl;.l.^  an  uui'-tBiuiaia  S(  uth  Ciuo- 
linian.  w!.-  h:i  n  y  i'  fiu  wi.tmB  poini.«:. 
In  which  ht  uhi.s  lu  uui  Pre.Mclcnl,  Mr. 
Roasfvt'lt.  In  ih(  c  i'   iis^  vtrsr 

Tt:l"  P'letn  l-   \ts  l\   VI  1  \    \.\id  picluif  of 

t!.(    }.!-;,   ii.'ui   ^>.^l  uiU   p;o\e   to  t>«  moil 
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Interest inc:  to  ihrse^  of  us  who  remember 
so  well  what  hapiened  in  the  old  days. 

"BA    K    WHEN 

The  sun  r.,  se  c-.cr  the  Sruth  one  morn,   the 

cruol  wtr  w:i'-  t'r.:lecl. 
It  vna's  ni:  t.nie  u-  sit  and  whine,  the   world 

mu>-t   new  b€  m»  i-ided. 
We  l.ad  n^-  li^nt  •(    work  at  night,  our  lamp? 

were  made  rt  tallow. 
We  had  no  road-  cr  brid>je^  left,  we  crossed 

wlicre  ^tri  am.'-  wt  re  --hallnw 

Elertric  lsi;h:.s  and  motorcars  were  In  the  dis- 
tant mres. 

Edi.-cn  and  H.'i.ry  Ford  were  in  their  n;fant 
staces; 

What  slioes  ue  had  were  tipped  with  brass, 
broitans  w.th  bu(  kled  laces. 

They  squeaked  and  squawked  each  time  we 
walktd,  ■*hf'neve;-  ue  went  places. 

Boll  \*eevil~  lived  way  back  then  Just  like  the 

bejigar  llct\ 
Four  cent.--  a  pound  was  all  we  got.  they  could 

r\ot  ral.-^e  the  price; 
We  took  our  sUi;ar:ane  to  mill,  the  sirup  wa? 

all  one  brand  > 

We  only  planned   Just  enough   down  on   the 

bottom  land;  \ 

In  winter  we   had  lots  of   Ice.  In  summer  we 

had  hall. 
When  we  built  a  fence  around  the  house,  we 

had  to  split  the  rails; 
We  had  no  ^creen5  to  .-top  the  flies,  we  shooed 

them  by  the  hour. 
Then    gasclme    and   dynamite,    nobody    knew 

their  power. 

We  used  to  sit  by  the  roadside  and  watch  the 

wagons  eo, 
Tlie    driver    walked    most    of    the    time,    the 

wheels  they   relied  .^o  slow; 
We  had  fresh  meat  Just  once  a  year,  biscuits 

now  and  then, 
Ou:   corn  %f.-  ?r>  and  the  uld  time  way,  the 

miller  ground  it  thin. 

It  wa-  so  long  til,  Christmas  time,  the  years 

went   by   s..   sln\^-. 
The  old  folk.s  said  it  came  too  fast  In  the  days 

oX  long  ak;!\ 
Sometlmts    wo    drank    persimmon    beer,    en    : 

Sunday  sa.'^safns   tea,  | 

With  light  bread  cocked  on  the  old  fireplace,    : 

It  was  .so  i;ocd   for  nic.  I 

We  cut  a  bee  tree  in  the  fall,  got  honey  sweet    ' 

ar.d  plentv.  i 

We  cot   ijee  stunn  most  every   time,  cur  ryes    | 

swelled  up  so  .--(lUinty: 
In  summeitiine  w?  piled  the  weed,  we  had  to    j 

plan    li-r  winter  I 

It  .'ure  was  fun  to  start  a  fire  without  a  match 

or  splinter 

The  courthcu.-e  was  a  sacred  place  where  men 

were  tried   for   kiUlne. 

Nobody  ever   th  .ui;ht  back  then    men  would  | 

be  tried  for  stilling:  ' 

The   waterworks   weie   at   tlie  sprioE:,   pourd?  1 

w.th  mighty   h.  ndles,  ] 

-   One  month  we  wnshed  at  cur  h'^use.  th.e  next  i 

at   nrml'.bcr   R.indals.  j 

Th.e    preacher   prt  ached    amazing    gnce,    the 

kind  that  savec;  from  sm. 
The  people  sani^  and  prayed  and  served,  but    ! 

that    was   back   then: 
riie  mailman  can  e  once  every  week,  he  r.ide    \ 

a   balky   mule  ' 

The  mail  he  brcuzht  It  always  taught  to  live 

the  Golden  Rule. 

The  docti  r  :  Jled  nis  piils  himself,  and  always 

saw   ycui    tor.vtue.  | 

BiiUk;ht    baby   si;ter    in   his   bag,   and   cured    | 

boih  eld  and  y  :ung: 
There  were  no  baiiks  to  borrow  from,  we  had 

110  cash  to  spot  d. 
Faith  and  hopte  were  almost  gone,  we  had  no 

Roosevelt   then 

—Thcs.  H   WiUxamson. 

AlKXN.  S    C. 


The  Nicarajuan  Canal — A  Neglected 
Opportunity 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr  Speak- r.  for  'ho 
la.-t  6  or  7  yeai.s  I  have  been  k.cked  vill 
over  a  10-acre  lot,  becau.se  I  bcheved  and 
btill  stick  to  my  belief  that  we  long  ago 
should  have  taken  advantage  of  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  Niearapuan  canal  and 
a  Nioarasuan  railroad. 

I  have  talked  myself  hoar-e  ar.d  the 
Military  Affairs  Committfe  ar.d  the  Sub- 
committee for  Appropiiatioris  for  the 
Navy  deaf,  along  this  line.  A  id  now  th>' 
buds  come  home  to  roost.  I  can  .^ay  I 
told  you  so." 

As  Paul  Wohl  said  the  other  d.iy: 

Recent  events  in  Central  America  are  of 
tremendous  iniportance  for  the  lufare  of  the 
Uuittd  States  and  perhaps  for  the  entire 
wcrld  New  short-cut  routes  from  the  At- 
l.mtic  to  the  Pacific  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract Anierlcan  and  international  trafBc  De- 
VLlopr.ient  of  those  rov.tes.  ii^;  conjunction 
with  restricted  navieaticn  through  the  S'lez 
Caiihl.  might  well  transfurm  Central  America 
Into  'the  bridge  of  worlds  commerce"  and 
make  It  ihe  main  stronghold  '.if  Atnencan 
and  British  imperial  defense  against  the  radi- 
ating  forces  of  Hitler's  Eurasian  realm 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  just  v  hat  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  the  Armv  and  Navy 
see  for  7  years,  and  to  me  it  seems  that 
even  a  blind  man  could  sense  the  prncti- 
cability  of  the  proposition. 

Over  and  over  again  I  have  tried  to 
tell  tlie  "big  boys"  that  if  the  Germans 
can  consolidate  their  position  m  Dakar 
and  threaten  the  seaway  rround  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  routos  via  Cen- 
tral America  will  become  Grett  Britain's 
and  America's  principal  lines  of  ^'om- 
munication  between  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dia and  the  Far  East.  Tln^y  are  not 
much  lonper  th.an  the  Sou'ii  A'laruic 
route  around  Africa. 

The  tran.=continental  railwavs  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  .-annot  ab- 
sorb this  interocean  traffic.  E'.en  today 
tliey  are  hardly  able  io  cope  with  in- 
crea.sed  tran>portation  re q-.iiremf  nts 
from  the  eastern  re.eions  of  America  to 
the  industrial  centers  on  ti:e  Pacific. 
Thus,  the  routes  across  Cent:  a!  America 
assume  great  sitinificance  fiom  an  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  fiom  a  mi.itary  poir.* 
of  view. 

"What  of  if;*"  the  "bis  boys"  wan'^d  to 
know.  "We  are  prepared,"  ."^aid  they,  "to 
do  thus  and  so  at  M-day,  at  zero  hour." 

They  were  not  and  are  not.  What  is 
more,  I  knew  whereof  I  spokt  ,  and  I  am 
not  bragging.    Rather,  weeping. 

Is  not  it  a  reflection  on  us  to  h.ave  to 
depend  on  the  Central  Amer  can  repub- 
lics for  our  active  prei;aratory  defen.-e? 
It  is  a  disgrace.    We  should  be  ashamed. 


We  are  a  bunch  of  boasters  with  much 
talk  and  litile  activity. 
i  Look  at  our  defense  program.  Plenty 
"of  money  and  no  organization.  Nothing 
but  controversy  between  bureaucrats.  It 
is  time  the  American  people  knew  who 
is  responsible  for  our  tardiness  in  prop- 
erly preparing  for  perhaps  the  last  de- 
fense of  democracy. 

This  New  Deal  has  bogged  down,  got- 
ten tangled  tip.  and  does  not  know  where 
it  is  headed.  Now  is  the  time  for  some- 
body who  does  know  Iq  grab  thi^Tsall  and 
carry  it.  '"'_  ,         "  is' 

Do  you  reklize  thatxfrlth  war^reaten- 
ing  in  the  Pacific  there  are  only  five 
routes  crosling  Central  America  from 
coast  to  coi.st — the  Panama  Canal;  the 
Panama  Railroad;  the  Costa  Rican  rail- 
roads from  Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific  to 
Puerto  Limon  on  the  Atlantic:  the  Inter- 
national Railways  of  Central  America, 
which  cut  through  Guatemala  from  San 
Jose  to  Puerto  Barrios:  and  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  Railroad  from  Salina  Cruz  to 
Puerto  Mexico. 

Everyone  who  has  any  gray  matter  in 
Kis  cranium  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
Panama  Canal  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
Large  aircraft  carriers  and  ships  like  the 
Normandie  and  the  Europa  cannot  pass 
through  the  locks.  The  tendency  in 
shipbuilding  until  the  war  was  to  build 
even  larger  ships.  The  construction  of  a 
new  set  of  locks,  which  was  started  last 
year,  and  various  other  modifications 
now  under  way  will  broaden  the  Canal 
considerablj'.  but  this  work  will  not  be 
completed  before  1946. 

A.-  I  have  repeatedly  said,  the  Panama 
Canal  is  dangerously  vulnerable.  Its 
locks  are  interdependent,  and  the  de- 
struction of  one  of  them  would  result  in 
complete  disaster,  for  the  Canal  would  be 
drained  of  its  water. 

Incidental  to  the  necessity  for  the 
[,  Nicaraguan,  Canal.  I  have  urged  the  need 
for  transisthmian  railroads.  Nobody  has 
cared  a  hoot  or  paid  any  attention.  Now 
we  are  up  against  it:  we  have  no  Nica- 
raguan Catlal.    No  railroad. 

There  are  today  those  who  will  listen, 
however,  to  the  following  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  aforementioned  Paul  Wohl. 
who  says: 

Developm<  nt  of  the  trans-Isthmian  rail- 
roads has  be'ome  a  vital  Issue.  The  Panama 
Railroad,  whoch  runs  on  the  North  American 
side  of  the  Cftnal,  is  able  to  handle  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  traffic,  although  It  has  but  a 
single  track,  only  24  locomotives,  and  little 
more  than  500  ordinary  freight  cars.  Tn 
1939-40  It  <arried  122.402  tons  of  through 
commercial  Ireight.  plus  260.681  tons  of  Canal 
freight.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1941. 
this  traffic  had  Increased  to  174,461  and 
299,842  tons  respectively  The  track  Is  47  6 
miles  long  j  nd  In  excellent  working  condi- 
tion. A  raj  lid  succession  of  trains  could 
multiply  the  present  traffic,  which  is  infinite- 
ly small  compared  with  the  almost  20,000,000 
tons  of  cargo!  which  moved  through  the  Canal 
in  1940  itiese  20,000.000  tons  represent 
exactly  559,860  carloads  at  35  7  tons  a  car 

Assuming  [that  the  Panama  Railroad  could 
run  50  trainfe  a  day,  with  20  cars  each,  fully 
loaded  (the  {average  load  in  each  loaded  car 
in  1939  40  \«as  18  1  tons).  It  could  transport 
less  than  a  third  of  the  cargo  which  moved 
through  the'  Canal  during  the  last  year  In 
view  of  the  present  equipment  of  the  rail- 
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rond  this  estimate  Is  purely  theoretical  and 
the  burden  of  the  traffic  would  rest  upon 
America's  great  transcontinental  lines  which, 
according  to  a  recent  estimate  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  would  need  a 
pool  of  33  000  frtieht  ca:s  to  carry  the  873 
daUy  carloads  of  additional  traffic  restating 
from  a  possible  closing  of  the  Panama  Cnnal. 
These  figures  illustrate  the  unporiance  of  the 
remaining  3   trans-Isthmaan  lines. 

H.^"*    ST.^Nt)ARD    CAGE 

Potentially  tl,.  ni<'<-t  <  f!irlent  of  the  three  Is 
the  Tehuantepec  Ratlrowd  Its  use  would 
shorten  the  dl.'-tance  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  bv  about  1.200  miles  and  from  New 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco  by  almost  2  000  as 
compared  to  the  route  via  Panama  This 
line  is  part  of  the  Mexican  railroad  system 
and  has  standard  gage,  whereas  the  rai:road 
across  Guatemala  ha  a  3-foot  gage,  the  Costa 
Rica  line  3  6  feet  and  tie  Panama  Railroad 
6  feet  The  Tehuantepec  Railroad  is  there- 
fore the  onlv  rne  on  which  s'snriairt  Ameri- 
can roUli.i:  '■•■vrk  can  be  used 

Until  Uie  opn.,ii|i-  rf  ihe  Paiiamti  Canal,  the 
Tehuanttptc  RH.lroad  run  about  20  trains 
a  day  In  each  direction.  In  1913  it  carried 
more  than  1,000.000  tons  of  cargo.  Since 
1913  the  interoceanic  trsflBc  was  almost  nil 
and  at  present  the  railroad  has  be«n  reduced 
to  a  local  line.  It  could,  however,  be  re- 
adapted  to  throuch  traffic  and  relieve  the 
Canal  and  maritime  shipping,  which  in  the 
present  emergency  .'■ufTers  from  a  serious  lack 
of  tonnage  In.  interccastul  as  well  as  inter- 
national service. 

Unfortunately,  the  entire  Mexican  railroad 
system  Is  in  poor  shape  Sent  r  Ei.nque 
Estrada,  general  manager  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Railways,  recently  asserted  that  300 
of  hi8  1,000  locomotives  have  been  in  service 
for  more  than  40  years,  100  of  them  are  use- 
less, 200  require  thorough  repair  Of  the 
8,000  freight  cars  available  in  1913,  only  6  000 
can  be  used  now.  Although  normally  t'.iere 
are  about  4  000  American  and  Canadian 
freight  cars  on  the  Mexican  railroads,  Mexico 
urgently  needs  locomotives  and  cars 

In  view  of  the  fairly  large  sums  involved 
In  the  overhauling  of  her  railways  (the  pres- 
ent estimate  Is  about  »50.000,000) .  it  is  likely 
that  the  United  States  first  will  assist  Mexico 
In  the  modernization  and  reequipment  of  the 
182  miles  of  the  strategic  Tehuantepec  line 
from  Salma  Cruz  to  Piurtc  Mexico  or  Coat- 
Eacoalc(«  (thcTtiver  of  the  Winding  Snakes). 

The  two  rem^ilnlng  trans-Isthmian  railroads 
also  mem  tlie  atuniion  ot  this  ccuntry  The 
International  Railways  of  Central  America  are 
owned  and  operated  by  an  American  concern. 
Although  their  traffic  consists  mostly  of  ba- 
nanas and  cc  fTee  from  the  interior  of  Guate- 
mala to  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic,  It 
amounted  to  apprcximately  1.000.000  tons  In 
the  last  years,  and  the  275  miles  of  interocean 
track  from  San  Jose  to  Puerto  Barrios  ea'^ily 
could  carr>-  international  and  defense  traffic. 
This  line  has  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  Mexican  railroads,  although 
the  different  gage  calls  for  transshipment  on 
the  border. 

The  line  acrc^s  Costa  Eica  consists  of  two 
raUways — the  elecUical  raUway  to  the  Pa- 
cific, owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
107  mUes  long,  climbing  from  Puerto  Llinon 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Ala  juela.  east  of  the 
capital,  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica  From  San 
Jose,  the  British-owned  Railways  of  Costa 
R;ca"  operate  a  70-mile  line  to  Puntarenas 
on  the  Pacific  There  is  a  very  limited 
amount  of  interocean  traffic,  which  could  be 
Increased  substantially 

The  Atlantic  terminal  ports  cf  the  Tehuan- 
tepec. the  Inter:. at innal  Guatemala  and  the 
Costa  Rca  Railrtjaos  are  In  good  condition. 
The  port^  on  the  Pacific  coast  require  con- 
stant protection  agairt't  shifting  sands. 
Puntarcnas  and  S.ilina  Cruz  are  eqiiipped  to 


handle  trafBc  rapWIy  from  piers  San  Jose, 
the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Guattmaiu  line. 
Is  an  open  roadstead  which  could  be  trans- 
formed into  a  relatively  efficient  port  in  not 
much  more  than  6  months. 

The  use  of  sea  trains  to  and  from  the 
Tehuantepec  Railroad  and  ot  interchanpeable 
freight  containers  to  and  from  the  other  than 
standard -gage  lines  would  reduce  port  op- 
erations to  a  minimum,  and  assure  a  smocth 
flow  of  traffic  ever  the  three  somewhat  neg- 
lected railway  lines  across  tbe  Central  Amer- 
ican Isthmus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say,  I  have  talked  un- 
til I  was  hoarse  to  an  audience  uninter- 
ested, but  now  that  their  dollars  and  their 
love  of  liberty  are  at  stake,  they  may  l>e 
enough  concerned  to  realize  that  long, 
long  ago  we  should  have  waked  up  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that,  as  certainly 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  this  day  that  is 
coming  was  sure  to  arrive.  We  should 
have  prepared  for  it 

I  !iave  said  and  dr-ne  ai;  I  could  toward 
that  (  nd  Mv  k;  andt  hiidrt  n  cannc:  hold 
me  respon.^ibic  'cr  ariythma  th.it  Japan 
may  do  to  us  b- caus»  we  have  r-.c!  the 
eeress  or  accr.s.-  I  urcrd  a.-  ob-c.-jtely  es- 
sential to  our  possibie  victory. 

Posterity  in.tv  no:  owt  nu  an>:h:ng, 
but  I  still  have  to  l(Mik  .'n\'s(  ;f  m  ihe  f:;ce; 
and  that  nrbcdy  wc  uld  rtahze  the  mcvs- 
slty  for  uniimited  opportunit\-  fo;  ttrress 
and  access  to  the  two  oceans,  when  we 
had  the  mrney  and  the  chance,  has  irked 
and  bcthe.'fd  mt ,  world  without  end. 
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M:  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtm.i:K,.^  in  th*.  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  folh  '.\;',s;  address  de- 
livered bv  Malrrim  J  h^h.rley.  depart- 
ment command':-  dtpa:':;.nt  of  South 
Carolina,  the  A:::t. :.(  c^.n  Ltt-.^n.  Spartan- 
Luig,  S  C,  at  a  public  Armislict-  Day 
celebration  sponscire  d  by  "he  Spartanburg 
Post  of  the  Artv  r'.c'an  I-*pion,  on  Armis- 
tice D,-.y,  Nc\'(:n:i>.T  11.  1941: 

When  I  address  yru  a.";  feilow  Americans,  I 
wonder  if  ycu  reniize  the  full  meaning  and 
significance  of  th  •  -f-m,  "'fellow  Americans." 
It  is  only  by  cc::.p:i:.:.g  our  lot  with  the  lot 
of  millions  in  other  lands  that  we  begin  to 
understand.  We  have  only  to  turn  the  knob 
of  the  radio  dial  today  to  get  news  irom  other 
lands.  Always  it  Is  the  same  sad.  grim  story 
of  carnage,  war.  and  destruction.  We  hear 
the  voice  r.  the  dictators,  the  oratory  of  the 
war  lords,  the  frenzied  voice  of  the  jiewsmen 
as  they  picture  to  us  the  spitting  machine 
guns,  the  roar  of  cannon,  mas?  exe<'utlons 
and  persecutions,  submarine  sinkings,  the 
bombings  and  explosions,  ^ 


It  Is  wh(  II  We  rr.hke  tlv  fOtrpariion:  com- 
paring; their  war  wtf  r*v,-erv  •!-i;r  rii-.rk  de- 
spair with  the  hiiji  :r.r«.;--  'pv;\c<  ft!  d  freed  m 
enjoyed  In  America  th.nt  we  fuily  renl;7e  tlmt 
this  being  an  Americun  is  trulv  the  e«enre 
of  human  happiness,  and  niUli'  ns  there  are 
who  envy  us  that  pnvilek-e  ntul  the  re»pr:isl- 
blUtles  attached  thereto  .^nd  we  plcrv  in 
the  freedom  of  cur  demorrfifv 

Today  we  celebnite  the  <.:civ:ic  cf  the 
armistice  Twenty-th-ee  vtur*  hine  pnssed 
since  that  eventful  dnv  auc!  rf  nil  tho«e  na- 
tions Involved  America,  practicallv  n!(  T-.e  is 
at  peace  today  Once  m^^te  nver^e.-is  the 
bronze -throated  bucle  has  '-fn-rifd  »<:>-.  tnb'v, 
calling  men  again  to  mareh  fir-h  •-  enth 
and  destruction  Once  more  the  ear*h  Tem- 
bles  under  the  tread  of  millJcns  of  h  l-r,  :N 
Once  more  the  grern  sod  opens  to  rrc»  .  i  '\-.o 
last  mortal  remains  of  the  sens  of  mothers. 
Although  we  In  America  art  feverl^^hly  pre- 
paring against  that  eventuality  for  the  mo.- 
ment  at  least,  there  is  no  war  within  our 
boundaries  and  our  first  thought  on  this 
Armistice  Day  shcaild  be  to  thiuik  A'mlehty 
God.  the  pr.wcr  who  made  prrserves  and  pro- 
tects us  as  a  nation 

We  of  this  generation  in  .Vnrr'.ca  h:Mt  in- 
herited cur  frt-edom  Having  lnher:-.Ti  :t. 
and  living  under  the  protertjon  of  t!.e  Cr;i- 
stltutlon  and  the  Bill  of  Rlphts  we  are  pr  r.e 
to  accept  our  freedom  n«  a  matter  cf  crur«e 
We  forget  that  this  freedom  i<^  f.ot  a  nntural 
state — that  the  freedom  wl-  r''.  ^e  enjoy  was 
purchased  nt  a  hiph  prn  •  -hn*  r^xr  U-.r\- 
fathers  suffered  untcid  hBrdship  v(  s  many 
of  them  gave  their  very  life's  blood  tl^nt  y^u 
and  I  mlKht  be  born  free. 

On  Arm:st;cc  Day  we  do  hcncr  to  'hr  t'r.- 
known  S<.<ldler  and  tho.se  he  represents  We 
hold  a  rendezvous  with  th(?  glorious  rieiid 
We  eulogize  their  courage  tlieir  bravery  their 
devotion  to  duty;  although  there  is  little  we 
can  do  or  say  to  add  to  their  laurels.  Their 
deeds  speak  so  loudly  that  the  tongue  is 
silenced 

It  Is  well  thfit  wr  render  theni  tliis  hcmacre. 
But  I  have  an  id.  a  thtt  if  t  icse  heroes  could 
come  before  us  today  m  flefh  and  blood  that 
the>  would  say  to  us,  "Fell<  w  Americans,  we 
appreciate  the  honors,  but  if  ycu  re.illv  wi^h 
to  do  us  honor,  do  so  In  your  indlvjdua'.  .;v»?. 
Rekindle  within  the  breasts  rf  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  the  spirit  of  seivtce  and  devotion 
to  country  that  characterized  c  ur  services  m 
World  War  No.  1  ■' 

They  would  ch.illenpt-  \;s  Tiiey  would  tell 
tis  that  America  cliaiiti  k;(f-  u.--  t(  CLir.e  i  lue 
more  to  her  aid  In  her  time  of  need,  not  nec- 
essarily for  the  moniet.t  u.tl:  CrHwn  swrrd 
and  flaming  mtisktt  bu;  hi:a;:.fct  <-.n  msdious 
whispering  campaign  Iiiirt  are  iht-t  in 
our  land  today  who  w  uid  woo  us  with 
strange  philosophies.  They  would  tell  us 
thiit  the  principles  of  democracy  upon  winch 
our  country  was  founded  end  has  gn  wn 
great  are  old-fa.shloned  and  outmoded  They 
wotild  tell  ujB  that  there  is  a  "new  freedom" 
that  we  must  accept.  Some  uf  these  *liO 
would  spread  these  Iniquitous  doctrin' s  aie 
simply  misguided  Ainei  leans — other-  a;e 
American  Quislings.  Tlurc  are  those  Einciig 
us,  who  would  have  us  adopt  a  defeatist  atti- 
tude, who  preach  a  doctrine  cf  app(  asenient. 
It  mav  be  one  who  only  a  iiw  ye.irs  a^c  was 
America's  national  hero. 

The  heroes  of  the  past  would  challenge  us 
to  defeat  these  un-American  doctrines.  n.ey 
would  tell  us  that  in  this,  otir  country  s  t;me 
cf  peril,  that  we  must  be  a  united  cuuntry; 
that  we  mu.st  forget  all  else  save  our  ccuntry  e 
need.  They  would  tell  us  that  neither  capi- 
tal nor  labor  must  take  advantage  of  this 
hour  of  peril  to  further  selfish  interesf-  And 
for  any  individual,  group  cr  L-rganizaiion 
that  does  take  such  an  attitude,  we  find  a 
name  In  the  pages  cf  Revolutionary  history. 
I  do  not  fall  to  brand  them  modern  Bf  nedirt 
Arnolds.     They  are  already  partners  c!   the 
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Axis  Thus  the  heroes  of  tl:o  p;i-t  challenge 
U"  on  th:s  Armistice  Day  We  must  m;  et 
and  accept   that  Challenge 

There  comes  to  us  a  second  challenge     Th.ls 
Challt'i.ei''    cunies    from    overseas       It    Is    the 
challenge  of    the  dirtators      They   challenae 
cur    dfinocratic    vka\    of    living       They    chal- 
lenge  us    til.'    r:^h*-<   (,  f   a   free   ptople       They 
would  sub."-;  .•■li'i-   ;;  I    right  a  ruthless  might. 
To   the  (licuitk.r-   ju-tice   Is  unknown,   truth 
they  cru-h  ur.der  l.iel.     Where  dictators  rise 
human    liberties    peii^h       The    dictators    are 
r>;t    satisfied    with    sprcadmi?    their    unholy 
teachiiiiis    Witliin    tl  e    bounds    (>{    their    own 
hinds       It    is   thtir   c, vowed    purpose    to    force 
their  beliefs  upon  a  1  pecpUs     They  are  the 
pwurii  eneniies  of  dtinocracy     Then  how  can 
V.V    tht-   mo^t   democratic   of   all  nations,   bo- 
Ik've  tliat   It   is   not    their   purpose   to  attack 
u~'>      TJiey   challeit;*    us   t!ie   freedom    of    the 
se.i.s        Already    they    are    smkir.^    cur    ships. 
We   must   accept    th.s  .'-eond   challenge   that 
conies  to  us  tidav  fr.-m  the  dictatcis     Amer- 
ica has  accepti'd   this  challer.tjt'  ar.d  is  work- 
ing   feverishly    n:i;h,'    and    day,    and    uoe    b? 
unto  that  perse;.,  kc:    up  of  peisons.  or  organ- 
ization   that    hind',  r-   u-<    In    our   all-elTi  r:    to 
meet  the  chaheiiqe  (  f  the  dictator-     America 
w:!l   never  forc',  t   i-.  r   forgive 

We  m  Ameiica  n-.u-t  keep  burnir.g  biightiy 
the  tlume  of  freedom  so  that  when  this  mad 
War  Is  e\er,  and  m  God's  owii  good  time  it 
Will  end,  the  p.  ople.~  of  Europe  may  rekindle 
the  torch  if  fieedmn  In  the  tlan^.e  of  Anu-n- 
cai;  dem  icracy 

We  i;.u->t  accept  inese  challeiis^es  fr..ii;  the 
past  and  the  present  The  pa-^t  has  a  rit;ht 
to  demand  it  of  us  a:id  ilie  fu'u:.'  luxs  a  ri^lu 
to  expect  n  of  u- 

T!.e  Aniericin  I.ti;icn,  crtnpo.-ed  cf  men 
who  laced  deatl;  m  vV(  rid  War  No  1.  accepts 
these  chaKen^'- ->  We  call  iip<  n  all  Ameri- 
can>  to  join  us  iii  lededica'ing  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  our  cuui.trv  m  her  time  o'  need 
The  Legion  piediics  it-e'.f  to  continue  m  the 
pervice  cf  O  .!  and  ccuntry  with  the  same 
fervency  and  zeal  that  characterized  our 
service  in  the  other  war  In  making  this 
pledije  we  call  oil  all  Americans  to  present  a 
united  front  for  'th?  defeat  of  Hitler  and  all 
he  stands  1'  r  to  the  end  that  peace  may 
once  mure  prevail  upon  the  earth  and  that 
liberty  may  be  the  I  it  of  all  peoples 

We  are  honored  t.^dav  In  having  with  u.s 
members  cf  the  armed  forces  of  our  country, 

Y'u  l-.ave  recen'Iy  seen  in  the  newspapers 
statements  that  tlie  morale  of  our  Army  is 
Ic'A  Dov.'x  yt  tl  believe  a  word  of  It  The 
greatest  peace-time  maneuvers  of  all  time  are 
now  m  proere-*^  in  Si.uth  and  N'.utli  Carohna, 
I  have  t>efn  over  m  the  area  cf  tho.^^e  maneu- 
ver-~  I  ha\e  c  r.t acted  and  talked  witn  the 
men  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  those  men 
now  servm^r  'n  tlie  armed  forces  of  our  ccun- 
try are  Just  as  true  and  patriotic  as  the  men 
cf  any  generation  of  American--  Ar.d  I  wan^t 
furthenn^e  to  tell  you  that  if  ever  the  Armv 
morale  brccmes  Irw  it  will  be  because  tliat  of 
the  pe.-ple  in  civilian  life  Is  low.  The  morale 
cf  the  Army  is  a  reflection  of  the  morale  back 
liome  Ti^.p  men  cf  the  armed  forces  are  fully 
awake  t  1  the  dangers  of  cur  country  It  l3 
th-  {X",  p'.e  back  home  who  sleep  The  rnly 
dirferei'.ce  between  some  American><  today  and 
Kip  Van  Wmklp  is  that  Rip  Van  Winkle Woke 
_  up  Tn.e  sooner  the  people  cf  America  awake 
to  th-^  realization  that  we  have  a  war  to  win 
the  n. -re  char.re  we  have  of  winning  that 
war  It  IS  too  late  to  ask  "When  are  we  go.n.g 
to  get  into  the  war?"  Already  our  destroyers 
are  being  sunk  Already  there  is  an  expedi- 
tionary force  m  Iceland  The  question  now 
Is,  ■'\\'ha:  pr  cre«s  are  we  making  toward 
winning  the  war""  Let  us  continue  to  sing 
in  all  seriou-ncr-s  God  Ble-,s  America,  and 
let  us  at  the  same  time  do  our  individual  ut- 
most fcr  Anie:  ica 


A  President  of  a  National  Bank  Analyzes 
the  Bell  Telephone  Monopoly  and  Prays 
for  Justice  at  the  Hands  of  tae  Ameri- 
can Government 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.^lunctt  on.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extemi  my  re- 
mark,>  in  the  Record,  I  incorporate  herein 
a  jr4iy  interestinc  brief  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Comrr.i.-sion  on 
behalf  cf  the  Oklahoma-Arkan-as  Tele- 
phone Co.  again.st  th.e  Soutliwei'tern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  This  brief  is  er.titlea  "A 
Humble  Supplication  for  Prot  'Ction  of 
Property  and  Conservation  of  F'ublic  In- 
terest "  It  contains  factual  data  and 
per.-ua.-:ve  arguments  whicii  .^rf  both 
challeti^mg  and  provocative.  I  recom- 
mend 1' s  careful  reading  by  all'those  who 
h.ave  h.H-n  oppre.'>.>ed  and  d-prev-ed  by 
tho  nianeuvennEt  and  machin.^tions  of 
certain  of  the  p-:vately  cwned  utilities  of 
America  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

Tl:e  matters  presented  in  thij;  brief,  in 
my  judcment.  reveal  irrefutably  a  condi- 
tion which  calls  aloud  to  hieh  heaven  for 
att"niion,  and  for  legislative  and  official 
action.  How  Ion?.  O  Lord,  lujw  Ions 
will  tlie  people  credulously.  cuKitaly.  and 
supinely  tolerate  a  conditinn  which 
should  be  promptly  remedied  ir.  connec- 
tion witii  th.e  teleplione  monopoly?  But 
let  tlie  brief  by  I,  H,  Nakdimen.  president 
of  tlie  City  National  Bank  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  speak  for  it.self.  It  invol'/o.-  a  mat- 
ter of  eminent  public  interest,  and  dis- 
cusses a  situation  which  shows  how  much 
of  a  menace  is  tiie  privately  owned  tele- 
phone combine  in  America,  a  threat  not 
alone  to  sm.all  concerns  but  to  o'h.er  con- 
sumpr.<  and  the  general  public. 

|D.-cket  No,  37D6,  Before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Canunis.<icn,  Washington, 
D  C  Oklahnma-A^ka-n-ias  Telephone  Co  , 
petition.er.  v  SouthirrstcTn  Bell  Telephone 
Co  .  rosponder.t  M-tion  for  permission  to 
tile  additional  brief  for  Information  of 
Commission  j 

Comes  new  Oklahcma-Ark.in- ;-  Tele- 
phone Co..  a  corpi.)r.itiv;n,  and  moves  the 
Commission  for  an  order  permitting  it  to  file 
an  additional  brief  in  the  above  cause  here- 
tofore decided  adversely  to  th:s  movant  In 
denying  Its  second  petition  for  rehearing,  for 
the  followme  rca,-ons- 

I 

That  th.e  perst.nn'^l  of  the  Commission  has 
chantied  since  said  adverse  ruling. 

II 

Tlia:  all  of  the  C  mmissicners.  including 
tin  >e  whj  particip.ited  m  the  adverse  ruling 
have  never  comprehended  the  true  issues  ai:d 


merits  of  the  case  of  this  movant,  and  that 
this  brief  sought  to  be  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  motlon[will  enlighten  and  reveal  more 
In  detail  the  itrue  issues  which  have  been 
Inadvertently  Overlooked  by  the  Commlssicn. 

1  "' 

That  substafitial  Justice  may  be  done  and 

the  rights  of  ^he  movant  be  protected  as  to 

Its  property  afid  the  interest   cf  the   public 

,xonserved 

Your  movank  would  further  state  that  this 
motion  is  no^  filed  to  burden  or  to  harass 
the  Commission,  or  in  any  manner  to  malign 
the  good  int^tions,  notions  and  purposes 
of  those  comn^ssioners  concurring  in  the  said 
adverse  decision,  but  that  the  entire  Com- 
mission at  thiB  time  may  be  apprized  of  the 
true  issues  in  this  case  and  be  able  to  pass 
Judgment  on  |the  grave  Injustice  which  the 
.adverse;  ruling  has  perpetrated  upon  this 
movant*  T 

^l^pectiully. 
OklahoM.^-Arkansas  Telephone  Co., 

By  I.  H.  Na»dimen.  I  s  President. 

Oklahoma-Arkansas  Teiephone  Co  , 

Fort    Smith.   Ark..   June    3.   1941. 
Mr.  T    J    Slowie,  Secretary. 
Mr   James  LaMrence  Fly,  Chairman, 
Mr    Paul  A    \Talker, 
Mr    Norman  3    Case, 
Mr.  T   A.  M    Craven,     . 
Mr.   George   Henry   Payne, 
Mr.  Frederick  I  Thompson, 
Mr    Ray  C    WIakefield, 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Washington.   D.  C. 

Gentlemen t  Since  I  know  of  no  law  pre- 
venting me  ftom  petitioning  a  governmen- 
tal agency  ci  otherwise  as  a  citizen,  and 
property  holder  and  especially  a  matter  in- 
volving my  interest  in  a  business  of  which  I 
am  th<  head;  (and  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  the  custjjm  to  be  represented  by  legal 
counsel,  but  it  the  same  time  invoking  my 
constltuticnali  rights,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  presenting jthis  appeal  to  ynur  conscience 
and  your  Ju(%ment  for  the  preservation  cf 
the  initiative, lindividuallty  and  above  all,  the 
right  to  property  and  the  purf.ult  of  happi- 
ness in  the  enOoyment  thereof,  and 

Owing  to  tlie  fact  that  the  Commission  has 
been  changed  and  some  cf  the  present  Com- 
missioners art  maybe  not  aware  of  the  Ins 
and  outs  of  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Tele- 
phone rase,  r  desire  to  reply  to  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  at  that  time.  1  am  try- 
ing to  show  t^e  errors  that  they  have  made  in 
the  decision.  I  According  to  their  opinion.  It 
doesn't  seem  ^hey  have  considered  the  record 
in  the  case  akid  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  Commissioner,  Hon. 
Paul  A,  Walk*-.  In  fact,  he  is  more  familiar 
with  the  easel  than  anyone  cf  the  Commis- 
sioners, owini  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
on  the  Corporation  Ccmmission  oV  Oklahoma 
and  he  has  battled  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  for  years,  [which  placed  him  in  a  position 
to  k  ow  the]  honesty  and  dishonesty,  the 
Justice  and  irijustlce.  of  the  Bell's  tactics. 

In  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  Commission 
in  this  case  ill  seems  they  have  ignored  every 
true  fact  surrounding  the  Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas Telephone  case,  either  wlllinglv  or  un- 
knowi?igly  4ny  man  on  the  Commission 
who  reads  tlje  record  and  knows  the  true 
facts  cannot  decide  the  way  the  last  Commis- 
sion decided  [unless  for  some  valid  reason 
known  to  hinlself  for  doing  so. 

It  is  like  a  man    -ho  murcfers  another  man 
In  cold-blocdfed  mvirder  without   any  cause. 
The  Commis^on's  cwn  report  substantiates 
I  refer  to  Report  and  Order 


my  statements 


cf  the  Comrrlssion   32214.  February  9.    1939 


Docket  No.  3 


Oklahoma-Ar 


96. 


If   the   present   Ccmmission   reads   it   and 

studies  it  th^y  are  bound  to  appreciate  the 

:ansas  Telephone  Co.'s  pcsition. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONCRESSIOXAL  RECORD 
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The  opinion  is  so  ful".  cf  errors  and  mis- 
statements that  there  ts  no  language  strong 
enough  to  condemn  such  radical  Injustice  and 
unfairness  In  the  decision  rendeted  bv  iht 
past  members  of  the  Commission 

I  refer  to  Report  and  Order  32214  February 
9.  1939    Docket  No    3796 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  first,  to  the 
fact  that  It  took  the  Commission  3  years  and 
1  mi  nth  to  decide  the  case.  Tliat  alone,  in 
my  <  pinion,  should  Elve  the  present  Com- 
mission reason  to  believe  that  I  have  good 
grounds  and  pood  cause  for  my  statements 
that  I  make  about  the  Commission  deciding 
this  case  the  way  f  ey  did. 

Any  Btatemen*:  that  1  make  is  net  based  on 
imagination,  but  is  createci  from  the  Commis- 
sion's own  record  of  opin  en  The  best  evi- 
dence cf  anv  '-tatement  th.Tt  1  may  make 
about  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  is  the  fact 
that  — 

The  Federal  Ccnimunlci^tlons  Ccmmlssicn 
report  about  the  Bf  .1  Telephone  Co.  consists 
of  52  000  pages 

TTiP  Bei:  s  reply  brief  eonslsts  of  350  pages. 
Includine   their  supplement. 

I  am  asking  the  honorable  Commission, 
•Isnt  it  a  fact  that  there  isn't  a  page  nor  a 
line  In  the  Bell'-  reply  brief  pertaining  to  the 
rnsp  at  bar'" 

I  desire  to  state  the  Commission''^  report 
Sfunds  like  It  is  not  wr:  'en  by  the  entire 
Crm.miss;on's  minds,  but  it  was  written  e,r 
dir'a'ed  by  ^ome  cf  the  minds  of  the  Bell 
Teleph-  ;,»'  Co  Thp  reaisor  fir  my  statement 
IS  \  (cau'-e  i.o  one  who  is  supposed  to  decide  a 
case  fit  bar  eoind  s<"  svstem  i",ca,:v  d'ldtre  ot:n- 
ceal  and  cover  up  and  convert  the  fac's  of  the 
issue  to  srmethinc  where  t  will  confuse  the 
mind  to  the  extent  that  after  reading  It  the 
bf  St  mind  would  not  know  what  It  is 

Knowing  the  tac*ics  and  the  manipulations 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  Bf  11, 1  could  not  keep 
from.  s<>e;ne  the  hand  of  E.'-au  all  through  that 
brief  r-f  fhf  Bell  Telephone  Co  I  am  ne^t  try- 
In?  to  make  ar,y  mlsstateniei,ts  about  the 
Bell  as  zv  one  could  make  a  stat^emei.t  on.e 
about  an'  t  her  unless  the  one  creates  the 
catise  of  the  t  ther  one  making  the  statement 
Tlie  be^t  evidence  that  niy  statement  is  true 
is  wha*  I  li.ivt  -aid  at  t!.»  been. nine  regard- 
ing the  52  000  pates  created  at.d  written  by 
your  Commissi':,  and  the  Bell's  reply  b-tef 
to  the  52  !>*"">  paf=  consis'inc  of  350  pages. 
IriCludlne  t!i»:r  s-,:rpli  nien-  and  not  a  line 
nor  a  syllable  in  tl.e  Bell's  reply  brief  pertains 
t(    'be  case  at  bar 

That  alone  is  the  stroneest  convincing 
statement  tha  I  can  mhke  mi  d  that  is  the 
strongest  argument  for  y/.r  c  mmisslon  to 
be  aware  of  the  falsehood |. id  the  dishonesty 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  tactics  There  is  no 
language  In  the  dictionar\  too  strong  to  ex- 
press the  corruptions  of  the  Bell  In  the  case 
at  bar,  and  yet  is  this  Commission  or  any 
other  Commission  eolng  tc  decide  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  Bell  Telephnn-^  Co  ?  How  would 
this  Commission  or  any  other  Commission 
feel  or  lean  or  decide  In  fi  vor  of  a  dishonor- 
able c<-irporation  like  the  Bell? 

Tluir  Bliekels  are  tht  strongest  thing 
about  them,  but  m  time  they  cannot  and 
they  Will  not  overpower  ustice  They  are 
like  a  rfbber  with  a  six  shooter  l^'hen  he 
robs  during  the  nleht.  his  ■  trencth  his  px'wer 
iB  the  Six  shcxiter  holding  the  gun  to  the  In- 
nocent he  robs  but  wher  you  take  the  |^ 
shooter  away  from  the  r(lt)er  he  is  ncthlng 
bu'  a  coward  The  robber  and  the  murderer 
.sometimes  last  a  long  time,  but  his  final  re- 
sults is  known  to  you  a*-  well  a?  tc  myself: 
and  that  1'^  bound  to  be  the  results  of  the 
Bell  Telcphrne   €<-    tactics 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  this 
ca.-e  or  any  ea.-e  similar  to  it.  could  read  this 
opinion  and  see  f'r  himself  ly  w  the  opinion 
has  been  Juggied  and  it  was  cl.  verly  pre- 
pared with  the  a.sslstance  cf  som^ '^nf  who 
knows  more  abc  ut  it  than   the  averafie  man 


on  the  Commission,  unless  the  member  of 
the  Commission  hais  years  and  ytarf-  of  experi- 
ence and  litigation  with  th-    Bel! 

I  would  not  be  in  a  p-  s-itic  n  'o  express  the 
wa\  I  do  if  It  wasn't  for  tht  exper.ence  that 
I  have  had  with  the  Btll  Telephone  Co  for 
the  latt  15  years  and  b(.ng  in  litigation  with 
them  for  the  las:  13  years 

Sometimes  1  say  t;  myself  "Is  :i  possible 
for  a  corporation  tc  b(>  so  faSi  and  yet  exist?" 
Every  time  I  thir.k  at)out  it,  th.k  about  it,  or 
study  about  it  m*  -a-'V  tiif  Bell  n^.anipulates, 
it  makes  my  bl  )d  boil  and  I  sa\  to  myself. 
"How  do  they  cr;  awHy  wuh  it?  " 

The  thin  ;  aratnaph  on  he  second  page 
reads  ae  !■  .l-.  us 

"Bct,h  pan;'  s  lil-'d  briefs  with  the  exam- 
iner; •  •  •  the  examiner  issued  his  re- 
port recommending  that  the  pi  tition  t>e  de- 
nied insofar  as  it  requests  physical  connec- 
tioi".  •  •  •  xhe  recommendation  wa« 
based  upon  the  finding  that  physical  connec- 
tion between  the  petit loiier  and  respondent 
at  FcTX.  Smith  i*  net  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  public  inttre-s.      •      •      •" 

Isn't  that  criminal?  Isn't  that  convincing 
of  my  statements  above?  Here  the  Govern- 
ment is  payiiif  a:,  examiner  a  f:oo6  salary, 
sending  him  to  F\;rt  Smith,  living  luxuriously, 
only  taking  testimony  a  few  hours  a  day.  and 
he  dt»esn  t  k^ow  tne  first  principle  about  the 
case,  and  yet  read  his  decision.  What  does  he 
say?  "Physl-al  connection  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  " 

Here  is  a  line  that  has  be-  n  built  for  forty- 
odd  years,  and  the  line  was  such  that  the  Bell 
could  not  steal  it.  :hey  could  not  confiscate 
or  maniptilate  it  like  they  have  with  all  the 
other  Independent  ttlephrnes  They  come 
during  the  night  on  Sunday  destroy  the  con- 
nection, and  adm.it  on  the  stand  'he  reason 
they  came  on  Sunday  during  the  night  was 
In  order  that  the  law  would  nc  t  get  them,  and 
yet  the  brilliant  examiner  w.thcut  knc  wit  dge 
<f  tel'phcnes.  withou'  even  the  u.st  <t  com- 
mon se:-.Be  says  the  physical  connection  was 
not  n-  ces.sary  Nc  one  who  is  a  public  otEcer, 
having  charge  of  a  case  like  *hls,  like  this 
eiammfr  did,  and  knowlnt:  the  facts,  cculd 
hoiiestly  and  conficier.tiously  make  such  a 
radical  statement. 

If  the  ^cll  Telephone  Co  was  Justified  In 
doing  what  they  did  wliy  did  they  wf  during 
the  nitrht  on  Sunday  and  dtstroy  the  Inde- 
pendent  telephone   line'' 

Because  they  could  not  buy  it  for  a  song 
like  they  had  other  lines  that  they  own. 
That  alone  should  convince  anyone  of  the 
injustice  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  to  a  little 
Independent  telephone  company.  Yet  the 
learned  and  brilliant  examiner  says  physical 
connection  was  not  necessary  or  desirable. 
That  alone  should  convince  the  honoiable 
Commission  of  the  injustice,  the  unfairness 
of  the  decision  against  the  Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas Telephone  Co. 

The  learned  examiner  contradicts  himself 
on  the  same  page,  page  2.  paragraph  4:  "The 
testimony  offered  by  the  petltlon'*r  and  ex- 
cluded by  the  examiner,  should  be  in  the 
record  in  proper  form  for  its  consideration  " 
How  could  the  testimony  be  In  the  record 
when  the  examiner  excluded  If 

Decisions  of  this  kind  caused  the  Bell 
Telephone  C-o  to  own  98  percent  of  the  inde- 
pendent telephone  lines  Hi  w  did  they  6C- 
cure  these  favorable  decisions?  By  hot  air? 
By  their  good  looks?  By  their  slick  tongues? 
No  By  their  crooked  manipulations.  No 
one  could  succeed  m  monc>polizlng  the  tele- 
phone all  over  the  country  like  the  Bell  has 
monopolized  on  their  good  lcx)ks  or  on  their 
honesty  and  integrity 

That  must  be  considered  very  sericuf-ly  by 
the  Commission  or  by  court  when  the  Bell, 
the  greatest  monopoly  in  the  world,  !s  fit;ht- 
ing.  grasping  trying  to  steal  the  little  inde- 
pendent teleph  ne."^'  lines,  adding  to  their 
monopoly  100  percent.    The  monopoly  of  the 


Bell  costs  the  people  millions  a:-d  bil.ions 
every  time  they  use  the  teleplione  and  yet 
how  does  the  Bell   gel   away  With   it? 

Is  there  no  justice?  Is  there  no  hope  for 
Justice?  Is  the  beast  in  the  wilderness,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  to  continue  forever  with- 
out a  stop?  Every  telephone  case  that  is 
tried  by  the  Commission  or  court,  the  Bell 
cas<  or  any  other  monopoly  case,  the  one  who 
is  in  charge  to  give  Justice  is  responsible  for 
a  certain  amount  of  the  BeU's  corruptness. 
The  Bell  Telephone  Co  could  not  munipu- 
late  their  injustice  to  the  people  as  much  as 
they  do  if  it  wasn't  for  some  assistance  tiom 
someone  who  has  the  power  to  give  them 
that  assistance. 

On  page  4.  the  fourth  paragraph  I  quote. 
"It  will  be  obser\ed  at  the  outset  that  the 
petitioner  withdrew  its  contention  for  the 
reesiabllshment  of  a  proper  division  of  tolls 
and  charges,  and  introduced  no  evidence 
which  would  enatle  the  Commission  to  make 
any  finding  In  that  respect." 

This  is  atisolutely  untrue  and  false,  and  I 
don't  see  how  the  Commission  could  have 
made  that  statement  knowing  it  is  absolutely 
untrue  and  false.  ' 

We  have  objected  strenuously,  and  wlmt  did 
the  learned  examiner  do?  He  gave  a  dtaf  ear 
for  no  Justified  reason  except  eithir  ihrcutjh 
ignorance  or  by  bc-mg  partial  to  the  Bai  Te.e- 
phone  Co.  I  don't  tee  how  any  m.an  could 
listen  to  the  case  at  bar  and  decide  the  way 
this  examiner  did.  Tht  only  reason  for  a  deci- 
sion like  that  that  I  can  account  fur  la 
through  prejudice  or  partiality 

From  the  first  paragraph,  page  5  1  quote: 
"The  rights  of  the  partita  n.ay  ha\t  bof  n  ctai- 
cluslvely  determined  through  litiguticn  but 
it  Is  the  public  interest  rather  than  the  rights 
of  the  parties  as  carriers  with  wl'^th  '*t-  are 
now  concerned." 

According  to  his  theory,  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  he  would  dimlnatt  all  the  independ- 
ent telephones  and  deliver  them  to  the  giant 
Bell  Telephone  My  undetstandmg  ol  his 
sUitemeut  Is  that  he  Is  inclined  tc  g.ve  tlie 
Bell  100-percent  monop)oly  That  is  the  only 
way  anyone  could  construe  the  meaning  cf 
the  learned  examiner 

I  desire  to  call  ti:  the  attention  of  the  hon- 
orable Commission  paragraph  6  page  5  This 
is  the  meat  of  the  coconut  Th-  v.h(  le  con- 
troversy rests  soley  and  absolutely  upon  this 
paragraph  The  entire  controversy  originated 
from  the  divis;on  of  tells  J  would  like  to 
explain  clearly  to  the  honorable  Commirsion 
What  "divlgion  of  tolls '  meanfc 

To  illustrate:  If  someon.e  ii.  St  Lciiis  pnta 
a  call  in  to  Poteau.  Okla  .  the  Pcteroj  Tele- 
phone Co..  through  Its  operator  has  tc  call 
the  one  in  Poteau.  and  sometimes  are  com- 
pelled to  call  them  f(  ur  cr  five  times  before 
they  locate  them  Thf  n  after  the  party  is 
located  they  connect  him  with  St  Lcui"-  The 
call  may  last  from  3  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
The  Poteau  telephone  operator  has  tc  watch 
the  call  until  it  Is  completed 

If  the  parties  talk  from  3  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  cr  longer,  the  Bell  may  collect  any- 
where from  fl  to  »50  for  ^ald  rail  All  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co  pav«^  the  Poteau  exi  hanee 
for  Its  connection,  for  Its  tim'  and  ic^r  the 
use  of  Its  exchangf   is  4  measiy   pennies 

Now  do  you  think,  do  y  u  believe  that  this 
is  a  fair  division''  Tha'  i«  the  cau«-c  of  ihe 
Bell  gettiiig  larger  and  larger  pilinki  ip  mil- 
lion? and  billions:  the  poor  tr.depender  •  tele- 
phone company  is  starving  and  strlvme  for 
existence;  and  I  venture  t'  say  that  this  ex- 
planation has  Ijeen  ignored  otherw  s^  the 
Commission  could  net  have  decided  the  ca«e 
as  they  did  My  above  statements  sh  w  h  w 
the  independent  telephones  are  slaving  lor 
the  Bell 

Another  thing  I  want  tr  rail  t  y^ur  atten- 
tion is  that  while  they  are  paying  Uf  4  cents 
for  our  services  on  calls  they  p&y  as  hieh  as 
25   cents  to  others  where    they   cwu  part   or 
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the  bi?i;est  part  of  the  frKlepeDdcr.t  tf^lpphone 
coir.par.y  They  have-flo  mie  ra'e  for  evorv- 
b  d-,  Ti.ey  have  no  !^ystf■m  f^  r  evt  r\  iidc- 
p<  iiCl>  ;,t  telephone  line  to  be  trf.itecl  al.ke 
Tlir',   have  hm  honor  or  principle 

Thi^  ^  ■.-  hi  en  dor.e  lor  year*,  ai.d  thjt  Is 
onn  ciu-f  u;.'.  they  are  fri.'ezn;a  -tarvir.;j  and 
bankrupting  the  bai'-i.c-'  'f  the  Ir.clf-pei.dent 
tele:  h'  n*-^   on'    of   exi>''  !.ce 

Niw  h  :.or'ibk  C-rnnii.--n::;n,  plea>e  read 
thi«  f^wvA.  t:n~.e^  bec.i\j-('  th:?  i=  the  meat 
of   the   case 

I  am  li.-.t  try.nc  to  crnii  l7.e  you  All  1  am 
tryink;  Tr.  dc  is  repeat  the  C(;mnus>iiii/?  own 
l3ni?uai;i  I  am  un'.y  speaking  their  own 
acti'in  fr^iT.  tiirir  rwn  record  I  am  not 
apoli>gi/ii,^  ff^r  a:.y  ^t.itcn.eiit  I  make,  but 
I  am  trv;:;2  ''■-  r  :.v*n-  The  thf;ut;hr  that  ai^y 
stalemt-!,!  I  make  :{  it  is  imt  complimentary 
tn  siimei-i.e  ir  i>  nut  my  fault,  a?  all  ci  us 
?j>eak  nb-ut  the  o»hrr  frcm  the  reccrds  and 
the  deed*  the  oMv-r  ha>  created  otherwi-e 
we   n.ulcl    li' 't   ^pv.ik 

Tl't-  rf^pondent  s  hriri  i?  full  of  eri^  r~,  and 
It  IS  writ 'en  with  that  Intention  a>  the  rn- 
.•spondent  krv  ws  their  statement?  are  tal-e, 
and  unti.rtun;ite!y  part  of  th<^  Commi.-.'-ion 
either  didn't  kn'  w  cr  were  mi'^Ied  by  the  Bell 

There  is  no  latikiiia^-'e  in  the  dictionary  that 
can  expre.--  the  c-  rrupti;e<:.s  of  the  BeU's  tac- 
tic- Aid  yet  how  do  they  yet  away  wrh  it? 
As  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions,  I  dcn't 
blame  the  Con. mission  because  if  I  wt  re  on 
the  Com.mlssion  I  wt  xild  have  been  in  tb° 
same  pa'^i'ir:.  a!;d  mii^ht  have  been  misled 
like  some  c  f  the  Ccmmis.«ioi^ers 

It  is  an  .mpossibility  for  any  human  mind 
to  bt'lieve  :'.ll  the  crrrtip'ness  that  exists  by 
a  bic  mrpora'ion  like  tlie  Bell,  and  it  is  :m- 
po.s.s:bie  t-  be!ie\  e  the  (  orruptness  that  exi.-ted 
amuUK  the  pi.bii.'  utilities  as  well,  aiid  vet 
millions  rt'irl  b.;;iiins  of  watered  stock  has 
been  si.ld  r.>bh-.r.^  th.e  innocent  from  their 
life  savini^s 

The  Cninm\s-icn  mu-t  c(-i;sidfT  the  liijus- 
tice  and  the  r'bherv  of  ihe  vwi'ered  stock  that 
Is  void  by  'he  Bell  li.v-  a  itocd  deal  to  d"  with 
this  c;'..«e,  tuciuse  wl'.en  a  man  dor-  one 
wron?  lie  w;ll  ri  ar-otb.er  wrotu  It  i-  Im- 
po<ksib'e  fcr  nic  tt)  describe  all  the  ccnupt- 
iies>  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co 

If  you  wu;  ir,  i(  at  the  records  frcm  the 
begmrune  f  t!;r'  investnzation  ur.til  the  !a,-t 
of  the  invi  stikiiitKn,  ynu  will  realize  that 
every  stat.mer.t  I  h,.Vi  made  or  will  m.ake,  it 
dixsn't  matter  hi  w  har-h  it  may  S(  und.  is 
taken  fr-m  the  Bell  «  i.wn  record  So  plea-e 
dun  t  bl.m'.e  n-.e  fcr  it  Please  don't  censuie 
ur  criticize  me  1  i.el  your  honorable  Ccm- 
mlsslon  should  c-nunend  me  for  the  a.ssist- 
ance  und  help  1  awi.'  you  to  uncover  the  cor- 
ruptness of  the  B.'H  that  vou  have  to  deal 
with 

E\ery  hmie-t  iv.av.  who  deals  with  ancthtr 
want.-  to  knew  ti.e  d  shcnesty  and  the  c^r- 
ruptne-s  ot  tne  r:;t>  he  deals  with  By  doing 
sc)  11   help-   h;m   t.    be  fair  and   impartial 

You  are  fu.ly  aw;,re  that  cur  life,  cur  prcs- 
peritv  and  our  -ine-s  in  li;e  depends  upon 
iionesty  and  jUiiice  None  of  us  suffer  for 
the  a;ocd  we  do  but  we  suffer  for  our  sins 
and  mju.-tices  I  would  not  make  the  state- 
ments that  I  am  makin.^  if  I  didn't  feel  that 
every  honest  man.  every  honest  officer,  wel- 
ccmos  mv   ab<ne  *tatem;ents 

The  stat.-ment--  made  In  parai:raph  2. 
paije  6.  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commi-.-ion  rep<..-rt  are  already  replied  to  by 
me  m  th:s  letter  However,  I  desire  t.i  call 
your  attention  to  th.e  cleverness  of  the  Bell  — 
the  way  t^.ey  w Tcled  it.  the  way  they  are 
gettmc  aw.iy   from  the   real  issue 

The  Bell  s  rtply  brief  is  so  cleverly  com- 
posed that  it  1-  absolutely  impotsiye  for 
any  mind  n  -t  f.irniiiar  with  their  tactics  to 
grasp  tl.eir  f.ii.s-,hv  od- their  untrue  state- 
ments and  trickery  Every  statement  they 
make  m  their  brief  Is  false  and  untrue,  and 
they<leceive  the  minds  from  the  truth  and 
succeed  m  iiuluencirg  some  of  the  C oirimi;- 
Siou  to  g.ve  favorable  reports  in  their  :a'. ^t. 


In  p.irncraph  2,  or;  the  sixth  page,  they 
dor.  t  s.iv  that  tiie  .-ubscribers  to  the  tele- 
phci:e  V.  -re  compelled  to  go  out  of  their  office 
or  h'jm.e  and  walk  anywhere  from  1  to  10 
blocks  in  order  to  use  Ions;  distar.ce.  then 
w;ilk  3  flights  of  .-tairs  and  wait  maybe  30 
minutes  or  an  hour  and  be  away  that  long 
from  their  office  or  business  In  order  to  get 
throueh  a  long-distance  call 

Ti.ey  Conceal  tl-;at  and  reproduce  with 
.^oii;e*:.i!.2  tiowery  to  blir.ci  the  eye  and  mind 
to   the    real    n-sue 

Tlir  :(^!i  the  kindness  of  the  Oklahoma- 
.^:  k..o.  - '.,-  Teleph'.me  Co.  and  through  sym- 
pa'hy  f  r  the  public  for  having  to  be  away 
ir.  :n  the-  i3U5ine.ss  and  walklr.e  as  many 
b;e;ck-  a.-  It  was  r.ecessary  and  then  up  three 
fliLjhts  of  stairs  m  order  to  eet  a  long-di-stance 
call  through,  we  ctnnected  them  with  our 
exchankie  in  order  to  save  the  people  from 
that  inconvenience 

For  13  years  we  have  been  doing  the  work 
and  the  Bell  has  been  collecting  the  pay.  and 
yet  tiie  honorable  Commission  has  said, 
•  Tiiere  is  no  jusTjce.  no  help,  no  remedy." 
There  isn't  an  .■\merican  citizen  that  knows 
the  case  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  thing  of  this 
kind  would  not  make  his  blood  boil  and  he 
would  (eel  just  like  I  do.  and  say  to  himself. 
"Is    It   possible   that   anything    of    this   kind 

I    could    exist    111   a   free   civilized   country   like 

j    ours?" 

I        Yet    the   Co.mmlsslon    in    tlie   past   has   de- 

j    cirled    in    the    Bell's    fav-.;-       Why? 

On  Its  merit-''  From  justice  standpoint? 
From  an  honorable  s^andpcu-.t  No.  Then 
wh.y  did   they  do  it? 

That  is  known  only  t<  the  Bt  li  and  the  ones 
who  decided  m  favor  of  the  Bell,  with  \h9 
exception  of  Hon  Paul  Waiker  who  dissented. 
Y'our  honorable'  Federal  Communications 
Commission  must  not  go  by  what  the  other 
Commissioners  have  deme  Y'ou  must  take 
the  case,  weigh  It.  measure  it.  ai.d  read  be- 
tween the  lines  You  must  take  into  ccn- 
sideraticn  the  Federal  Ccmmunications  Com- 
mis-ion  s    record    consisting    cf    52.000    pages 

I    and  the  reply  brief  of  the  Bell  consisting  cf 

i  350  pages  Have  you  reaJ  those  350  pa^es? 
If  y  u  have  yru  are  bound  to  adAit  that 
ther-'  1-1.  t  a  page  nor  a  line  In  the  B?irs 
replv  brief  replyinii  'o  th.t  Fedei.,;  Communl- 
c.i'  iL  lis  Commissi'.n 

I  Tii.i*  -how-  their  trick^'ry.  That  shows 
their  .'■  rrup-i.c-s  Tlu  re  ;>^  no  language  In 
the  c!i,  •;  ::i.irv  tha"  r.3uld  expre-s  the  trickery 

;   <«lid    I.ti-'!-.'     .d 

The    Ci(  vernir.ent    ha-    created    the    Federal 
I    Conununu-ations   Ccinmission      The    Fedeiai 
I    Commur.icat.ons  Ccmmis-ii.n  has  spent  mil- 
lions  and    6   years   of    hard    lab>jr.    developing 
1    all  kinds  of  trickery  and  robbery  as  black  as 
It  could   be.  and  yet   nothing  is  done.     Hew 
can    any    Commissioner    who    has    given    his 
n.md  and  thought  to  the  report  of  the  hon- 
i    crable   C^mmis-^inn    yet   not    do   anything? 
I        I   quote   frcm   the   second   paragraph,   page 
I    8    "The  Supreme   Court  of  Oklahoma   deier- 
1    mined    that    the    Constitution    of   Oklahoma 
I    require.!    a    continuance    of    service    between 
the  line-  of  the  petitioner  and  th  'se  of  the 
I    respondent   regardless  of   any  dispute   which 
ntiitht    be   rxisimg   between    then'.  "     And   yet 
j    ycur     own     Commission     decided     the     case 
I    atjamst    the    Okluh  )n-.a-.\rk.in.?as    Telephone 
Co 

In  th--  f.ice  cf  the  Commission  repeating 
the  languaite  c:  'lie  Supreme  Court  of  Okfa- 
homa.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commis.s;on 
is  contradicting'  itself  "  Besides,  the  lan- 
euace  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  was 
mere  vicious  against  the  action  of  the  Bell 
tli.m  your  honorable  Commission  quoted  in 
your  report 

The  Commissicn's  own  admission  on  page  8. 
pare.gr.iph  3.  is  enough  to  justify  ycur  honor- 
able body  to  decide  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas  Telephone  Co  Instead  of 
m  favor  cf  the  Bell,  besides  all  the  other 
stiot.g  arguments  m  favor  of  the  Oklahoma- 
Arkans.is   Telephone  Co. 


If  it  were  Ifgal  for  the  Bel'  Telephone  Co  to 
do  what  thej  have  done,  and  that  is  destroy 
the  connection  of  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone  Cf  ,  why  did  they  do  it  during  the 
night  and  o^  Sunday?  Why  did  they  send 
men  to  Pot^au  3  weeks  before  this  hap- 
pened, who  p-epresented  themselves  as  geol- 
ogists; and  t|ien  during  the  night  on  Sunday 
destroy  the  Connection  between  the  B?ll  and 
the  Oklahonia-Arkansas  Te'ephone  Co  ? 

That  alonf  shows  the  corruptness.  That 
alone  shows'  the  violation  of  law,  violation 
of  ethics,  anil  violation  cf  every  principle  of 
Justice,  and  ^et  your  honorable  Commission 
decided  in  i^\OT  of  the  Bell.  ^ 

Paragraph  i3.  page  8.  speaks  in  the  strongest 
language  thlt  could  be  spoken  and  written 
by  your  owa  Commission  Is  the  Commis- 
sion going  tci  contradict,  their  own  statement, 
their  own  fanguage.  their  own  principles, 
their  owA   kiiowledge?  t 

Paragraph  I  2,  page  9i  That  statement  Is 
erroneou^  bi'  the  Bell.  We  did  not  agree 
upon  it  Itv^o,  who  were  the  majority  of  the 
corporation  commission,  succeded  in  having 
this  statemant  of  the  Bell,  and  there  was 
nothing  else]  for  us  to  do. 

There  werf  thfee  men  on  the  corporation 
commission;  and  Hon.  Paul  Walker,  who  Is 
a  member  o:  the  present  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  dissented  then  like  he 
is  dissenting  now,  because  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  wit  i  the  corrupt  manipulations  of 
the  Bell's  actics.  and  their  injustice  In 
freezing  cut  the  Independents  as  fast  as  they 
can  in  order  to  control  and  monopolize. 

In  answer  to  paragraph  3,  page  9.  all  I 
can  say  in  regard  to  the  report  is  that  courts 
are  human  and  subject  to  errors  as  well. 

Paragraph  4.  page  9.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comn  ission  didn'r  go  Into  the  case  to 
knew  well  enough  what  it  was  all  about  I 
am  safe  in  saying,  that  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ccmnission  had  gone  into  the  case 
thoroughly  ihey  would  have  acted  otherwise. 

In  -answei  to  paragraph  3.  page  10.  the 
Commission  Is  entirely  In  error  in  their  con- 
tention in  hat  statement.  The  best  evi- 
dence of  ms  statement  is  the  Commission's 
own  statement  on  the  same  page,  fourth 
paragraph: 

"Since  th(  date  of  the  decisions  referred 
to  hereinabove.  Congress  has  delegated  to 
this  Commission  the  right  and  authority  to 
compel  physical  connection  between  tele- 
phone companies  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
munication In  cases  where  the  Commission, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing  finds  such  ac- 
tion necessi  ry  or  desirable  In  the  public 
Interest."  . 

Now,  how  could  the  Commission  find  It  is 
not  necessatfy  in  this  case,  when  the  Okla- 
homa-Arkan-as  Telephone  Co.  was  in  exist- 
ence long  years  before  the  Bell  in  that  com- 
munity. Isi't  that.  sufHclent  for  the  Com- 
mission t*j  a?e  the  wrongdoings  of  the  Bell? 

Y'our  hor^rable  Commission  admits  In 
paragraph  5|  page  10.  the  intention  of  the 
Congress,  anid  yet  how  can  the  Commission 
decide  the  iase  contrary  to  its  own  state- 
ments? 

I  note  thfe  honorable  Commission  states 
the  Bell's  telephone  wires  are  new  copper. 
First,  I  wanlj  to  call  the  Commission's  atten- 
t¥&n  to  the  .fact  that  Iron  wire  for  a  short 
distance  is  jist  as  good  as  copper  wire.  Sec- 
ond, the  BelJ  Telephone  Co  was  In  business 
over  50  yeais  and  didn't  have  any  copper- 
wire  lihes;  a^id  even  new  there  are  not  many 
lines  of  copper  wire,  yet  the  Commission 
brags  about  the  Bell  at  present  having  copper 
wires.  That  alone  convinces  me,  and  anyone 
who  has  anj  knowledge  of  this  case  knows 
that  the  hand  of  Esau  Is  mixed  up  In  this 
case. 

Paragraph  3,  page  11:  I  desire  to  ask  your 
hcrforable  Ccmmlssicn  what  that  has  to  do 
^■^th  the  cast  at  bar.  Conditions  In  all  busi- 
nesses vary,  but  what  does  that  have  to  do 
with  the  ca$e  at  bar?  Neither  this  Com- 
mission nor  iny  cotut  could  decide  m  cast  on 
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misleading  statements  a«  the  Bell  Las  intro- 
duced 

This  Commissions  duty  is  to  decide  the 
case  on  u«  merits,  on  the  cold-blocaed  fact*- 
and  not  on  technicalities  such  ae  the  Bell  has 
betn  mtrcducing 

In  answer  to  paragraph  4  page  11.  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case  at  bar.  It  te  trying  to  muddy  the 
water  and  trying  tr  d<Tact  the  minds  from 
the  real  issue 

The  same  applies  to  paragiaph   5.   page   11. 

Paragraph  2.  page  12.  I  deny  the  charge  It 
Is  absolutely  false  and  misleading.  The  best 
evidence  of  ray  statement  the  line  has  been 
kept  up  ever  since  the  Bell  destroyed  the 
connection,  and  there  never  was  a  time  that 
It  could  not  be  used  Even  new.  1  am  having 
men   go  over   the   line   and   keep  it   in   shape 

That  originates  from  the  false  statements 
made  by  the  Bell,  and  it  was  their  thought  at 
the  time  they  destroyed  the  connection, 
thinking  that  I  would  not  maintain  the  line, 
and  let  It  go  by  the  wayside,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  taken  my  revenue  away. 
If  this  line  had  been  owned  by  anyone  else. 
It  would  have  gone  by  the  wayside;  and  thank 
the  Lcrd.  I  have  had  sense  enough  to  knew 
the  intention  of  the  Bell,  and  thank  the  Lord. 
I  was  able  and  capable  to  maintain  the  line 
and  stand  the  enormous  expense. 

Page  13.  paragraph  3:  The  Commission 
admits  that  Iron  circuits  wculd  be  satisfac- 
tory If  the  lines  were  adequately  and  uni- 
formly maintained,  and  "at  the  time  of  the 
severance  of  the  connection  at  Fort  Smith 
these  circuit.'  were  in  fact  rendering  a  service 
which  the  record. does  not  indicate  was  un- 
satisfactory ' 

That  is  more  evidence  of  my  contention 
that  the  Bell  was  falsifying  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  line  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  fully  aware  of  It;  and  yet  In  the  tace 
of  their  owit  acknowledgment.  I  don't  see 
how  thev  could  decide  the  case  the  wav  they 
did 

On  page  15,  paragraph  2  why  talk  about 
the  line?  I  de«ire  to  ask  the  Commission 
what  has  that  cot  to  do  with  the  main  issue. 
What  does  that  have  to  do  with  a  company 
as  big  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Co  coming  on 
Sunday  night  and  destroying  a  little  inde- 
pendent telephone  in  order  to  have  a  monop- 
oly? Can  you  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
It?  Theip  are  trying  to  load  up  the  record 
with  something  that  doesn't  pertain  to  the 
case  at  bar  and  it  Is  done  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose to  mislead  the  mind  from  the  real  issue 
to  something  foreign. 

That  IS  the  Bell's  trick  in  every  Instance 
In  every  case  that  they  have  been  connected 
with  that  I  have  read,  I  find  they  follow  the 
•ame  theory,  the  same  practice,  to  confuse 
the  mind  from  the  real  issue,  and  anyone 
on  the  Commission  who  doesn't  know  this  is 
bound  Ic  be  misled  unless  he  has  had  years 
and  years  of  experience  with  the  trickery, 
falsification,  and  misleading  statements  gen- 
erally n\ade  by  the  Bell  for  their  benefit. 

The  Commission  may  think  1  am  speaking 
harshly  No,  gentlemen;  I  am  net  1  am 
giving  you  the  God's  honest  truth  I  am 
placing  you  in  a  position  so  you  can  verify  It 
If  ycu  stay  on  the  Commission  long  enough. 

I  am  not  trying  to  discredit  the  officers 
of  the  Bei;  Te!i  ;^h^ne  C-  who  are  making 
the  fa.-.  m.,-i' :oi.:;^  sta'' itn  :,-s  .\<-  1  have 
eaid  b''^  re  n  ■  :.i  can  acru-e  anciiier  one 
cf  dei:  ..  VI :  :  L-  nr:l(s-  he  gives  a  caiise  and 
a  \,i;id  '.  v.-  :-.  Ne  man  would  dare  to  speak 
(•il  b  ur  a-,  the-  unless  the  one  he  Is  talk- 
mt-  ab<  jt  cr<,ites   the  evil  tactics 

Parairriiph  4  p.uM  1,5  has  nothing  to  do 
with  tht  ca.'^e  a;  b.-^^r  It  is  a  continuation 
of  misleading  Btll  -ac'i-  Tl^e  same  applies 
to  paragraph  5  pi.ge  15  The  same  applies 
te  tm:---  16 

An  thev  are  di  ing  is  tr>ing  *o  rr.uady  the 
water,  tiyiriK  tc  Ic^ad  up  the  record  with 
wmethinp  t!,at  he.'  nothinc  te  do  with  the 
case  at  bar.     As  I  said    th;:;  is  dene  contm- 


ually  by  the  Bell  in  order  11  mlbiead    confuse, 
and  distract  the  nund  from  the  real  istue 

PaXHgraph  4.  page  16.  the  resjxinoent  Is 
trying  tc  p^e^c  ttsiimtny  given  by  thtu  own 
Witnesses,  ahich  has  been  drilled  in  order  to 
make  a  perfect  witness  for  them.  None  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  respondent  ever  ttsli- 
fied  anything  but  tech incaii lie*  which  were 
foreign  from  the  average  m;ud.  and  it  was 
done  for  the  scle  purpose  to  confUi>£  and 
embarrass  witnesses  to  keep  them  frcm  aik- 
ing  questions  It  embarrasses  witnei^es  to 
be  asked  questions  they  don't  know,  so  they 
use  language  and  make  asserticns  which  are 
sometimes  even  foreign  to  the   counsel 

There  is  not  a  line  nor  a  syllabic  made 
by  the  Bell  that  is  not  dipjxd  and  surrounded 
by  falsification  and  mliJeadlng  facts  from  the 
real  issue,  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  compelled 
te  make  tliat  statement,  but  nevertheless, 
what  else  can  I  dc?  It  took  me  15  years  to 
find  It  cut.  It  cest  me  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  I  was  compelled  to  spend 
to  find  cut  about  the  falsifying  of  the  Bell, 
and  I  make  the  statement  without  fear  or 
favor. 

Our  line  and  equipment  has  been  Just  as 
capable  to  furnish  the  service  to  the  public 
as  well  as  the  Bell's,  and  the  honorable  Crm- 
mission  bo  admits  on  page   16    paragraph   5. 

Now,  Is  the  Commission  going  to  submit 
to  this  corrupt  corporation  and  help  them 
to  wipe  out  the  independent  telephone  lines 
100  percent,  or  Is  the  Commission  going  to 
check  It  and  not  let  them  monopolize''  In 
the  last  10  years  they  have  been  raising  the 
rates  continually  They  have  been  continu- 
ally Issuing  watered  stock— millions  and  bil- 
lions— and  unloading  it  upon  the  public,  and 
yet  is  this  Commission  not  going  to  take 
notice  of  it? 

I  wish  the  CommiBslon  could  read  the 
statements  made  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co 
before  the  United  States  Senate  committee 
on  January  30.  1930,  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  Commissicn  I  am  not  saying  this  to 
brag,  but  1  am  one  of  the  few  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  F  C,  C.  being  in 
existeiice,  by  reasoh  of  shewing  to  Congress 
the  falhificaiions  of  the  Bell,  It  your  honor- 
able Commi.ssion  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  statement  by  the  Bell  in  1930.  if  you  will 
so  indicate,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  cscpy. 

IX  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  have  already  sent 
copies  to  several  members  of  the  Commission 
several  years  ago  My  object  in  sending  this 
information  is  tc  show  the  Commission  how 
false  and  misleading  the  Bell  is  You  can't 
trust  them  under  oath,  and  yet  the  honorable 
Commission  saw  fit  In  deciding  the  case  of 
the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Telephone  Co,,  the 
most  vicious  ca.se  of  record,  in  favor  of  the 
Bell 

Paragraph  2,  page  17  the  Commission  was 
In  error  when  they  were  talking  about  the 
rate*  charged  the  public  The  charges  were 
right  There  was  no  distinction  In  the 
charges  as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
but  the  dlflerence  was  between  the  inde- 
pendent telephone  company  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co 

As  I  have  said  before.  If  the  independent 
telephone  furnish  -d  a  long-distance  call  to 
the  Bell,  and  the  Bell  received  anywhere  from 
tl  to  $100  all  the  independent  telephone  re- 
ceived was  4  cents  It  dldn  t  matter  if  the 
Independent  telephciie  was  compelled  to  call 
the  party  ma\W-  six  time?  m  order  to  get 
them  to  the  ph    :,p 

N.  w  dejes  your  I..:,  i.olr-  C'~:nn"ilsslon  be- 
lieve that  is  Justice  and  fair'' 

On  page  18,  paracraph  1  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co  cite<^  'he  rates  bet\).een  Fort  Smith 
and  Poteau  bu'  fails  to  cite  rates  fcr  calls 
from  Poteau  to  St  Louis  or  New  Y'ork  cr 
other  points  on  our  line  that  we  connect  with 
']\>  Bell  whrrebv  they  are  ge'tmp  more  'tian 
3."'  cents  Tiiey  make  an  il.'ustratior.  fr  :n 
Poteau  to  Fort  Smith,  a  short  distant  f  bu- 
they  Ignore  the  iou^-distance  calls  f.iTihLr 
than  t)et»een  Fort  Smith  and  Po'-eau, 


That  shows  the  Bell's  trickery  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  money  is  made  by  the  tele- 
phone coinpan>   in  the  lone -distance  tails 

There  is  m  dvuibt  m  tv.v  n.ii.i:  that  the  Bell 
has  cor.veveo  anc.  dr,..ed  their  trickery  mtc 
the  Comm.^iui.  te  sucli  ;.n  extmt  that  they 
only  repei-.t   the  echo  of  ti.e  faell 

The  Commission  is  u.  trro:  i;  snyim;  t) ..; 
the  public  interest  is  n.  •  aittxnc  Tliat  ts 
the  point  the  Commissi  >;.  has  been  drilim^- 
ail  through  the  invest. pat ,'jn  ihnt  the  publu 
inieresl   is  not   afTected 

The  Commissii-n  meun-  tc  si  y  iht-n  tliat  the 
Bell  should  conh8<:ate  tne  .iiprty  .J  th<  ir 
competitor  and  the  beiui  t'  lie.  and  rv.m 
everybody  that  comes  wrion  ih' .:  p;a.sp 
That  Is  the  Intention  of  that  decision,  I  -vip- 
pose      Now  16  that  fair'      Is  that  ri4ht'> 

Has  the  Bell  Telephone  Co    a  right  tc  cc  me 

on  Sunday   during    the   nipht   and   take    <Aer 

an    independent    telephone,    when    it    wasn  t 

I    even  in  competition  with  the  Bell,  jusi  be- 

I    cause   they  want  to  take  over  at   their  own 

'    figures  all   the  independents   u~    sat  is:  y   their 

greed  ? 

Did  the  Bell  have  a  riittit  to  dtstrcy  an 
independent  line  that  h.i-  t>e«!".  there  for 
over  40  >ear  and  force  the  suoscribers  to 
leave  their  ofiioe.  leave  their  homt  ano  walk 
anywhere  from  1  to  10  blocks,  then  walk  3 
flights  of  stairs  in  order  to  get  Ui  use  the 
I  telephone.  That  is  what  ttae  Commission 
has  to  bear  in  mind;  the  disadvantace  that 
i  It  was  to  the  public,  the  mjastice  m:  t  wf.s 
dene:  and  the  imaginnt'ion  that  the  line  wa- 
not  needed  and  that  the  Bell  could  attend  to 
It       Yes 

The   same    could    be   applied    to    tie    Wi  st 

Shore   Railroad   which   runs  on    ot.'     sidi    cf 

I    the  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York  Central 

I    which  runs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hud-  n 

River      The  New  York  Central  could  handle 

all  of  the  business,  then  why  not  destroy  the 

I    West   Shore  Railroad  and  let  the   New   York 

I    Central    ha^e   the   monopniy    let    the    people 

'    come  from  one   side   of   the   Huason  River   t<i 

'    the  other,  either  by  f  en  y  b.ais     r  s  n\f  other 

means  and  be  out  that  expense   at.d  loss  rf 

time  in  order  to  accommcdnte  the  New  York 

Central 

It  is  so  abs\jrd.  »o  ridiculous,  sci  unjust    and 

so    unfair   it    makes    my   blr>od   boil    t<>   think 

that  men  who  Are  caprible   and  honorable  do 

I    not  have  better  Judpm*  nt  thai;  tc  dtx-de  the 

case  so  unjustly 

In  answer  to  page  18  parngraph  6  the 
first  paragraph,  page  I9  it  seems  it  is  irrele- 
vant tc  the  case  at  bar  It  Is  Ju'-t  occupy- 
'  Ing  space.  Just  repeat  me  th'-  record  which 
I  has  nothing  to  do  w:-h  the  men' 
I  Paragraphs  3  and  4,  page  19 
I  ing  the  same  thing  over  and  cv(  r 
'  doesn't  bear  on  the  real  Issue 
I    volved 

In  regard  to   the  fli-st  parag.  api.    pape   20 
what  does  the  revenue  ha\e  t.  di    w.lh   "Jie 
case?     What    does    the    revenue    have    to    do 
j    with  a  big  corporation  going  during  the  night 
I    on    Sunday    aiid    wiping    out    cf   cx.^tence    a 
■    little    independent   telephoni?     Th.i:    is    the 
case  at  bar.  not  all  the  surroui.ci.f:-  tliat  the 
I    Bell    Is    injecting    for    the    pu:po-e    of    mis- 
i    leading  and  trying  to  divert   thi    rr.-i-d-  freni 
the    real    ussue    to   sometiii;.^'    f::-  ign       Tliat 
I    Is  the  trick  of  the  Bell  Te..},hfn.    C^    in  all 
'    cases.     The  corruptness  if   'he   Beil  is  tuch 
I    that  the  Commission  is  fu..\  awan  uf  it    and 
'    It  is  not  necessary  for  any    jf   the   members 
of   the   Commission   to  try    t  /   cj:.\ert   some- 
thing foreign  from  the  then, 

The  case  Is  simple.  There  is  nothing  be- 
fore the  Commission  but  one  thing  Then 
why  should  the  cxammn  decide  tne  way  he 
did  and  why  should  tlu  C".  mmisfcion  listen 
to  the  examiner  and  statemei.ts  by  tiie  Bell 
be  considered  nx  re  impcjrtant  than  the  real 
issue  and   real  facts 

I  cannot  .efram  -  metimes  from  expressing 
stranger  tl'.an  some  of  the  Commissiun  may 
think  I  Ehotild. 


f  the  cp.'m;'. 

r.rt    repcat- 

igam    which 

That    is    m- 
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Thf-  h.  n.  rab'p  C'^mml-sion  !.a>  worked  h<'.rd 
on  the  ii.v.'-ti«:ti  ii  !i  if  tlie  Brll.  the  Gove;n- 
nient  has  -pi!.-  niilhons  of  dollars,  and  the 
Comm;s.-i>,;i  :-  ::.  a  p' siticn  to  knrw  the 
crcijkeri  nia:..:  u'ationsof  the  Bell  tetter  than 
ainoni-  •  I -••  .i:.d  yt't,  hcv;  car.  they  decide 
Ihi'   cu!-.'   ::;   fa-,    r  of  the  Dell? 

Tlie  t>esr  ••\x\.-!,rv  nf  rny  contention  Is  the 
C'  miTi:-~h  :i  >-u<-d  52  000  pages  of  testimony 
ai'.d  r>-v  'rd>  '.r.  ti.is  c:ise.  find  the  Bt'Il's  rrply 
brief  ('■  nsi-tcd  nt  330  piiges  and  not  a  line 
nt.r  a  --y;;:ibl.  ;:i  the  Bell's  reply  brief  per- 
tained tii  the  c.i.-e  at  bar 

Th''  "nly  nr.c  ■  n  the  Comml-^-ion  who  did 
not  decide  m  faV'  r  of  the  Bt-l'.  was  Hon.  Paul 
Walker  the  ox-.r  who  is  rt-.dly  aware  of  the 
Cii.«f  bftter  tb.::n  a!iy  nieniber  of  the  Cuni- 
niis.si.in  Hi^  kno-Alfd^'e  of  V.w  Bell'.s  tactic.^ 
Is  tbrouKh  \ears  and  years  of  experience  on 
the  Corporati' '!i  Ci!inm..'-.sion  of  Oklahoma, 
P.it;e  20  paratjraph  3  is  rehashms;  the  i-ame 
thine  over  and  i>ver  again  without  giving  any 
evidence   or   proof    to    Ju<ti!v    it 

Paraarapli  4  pa^e  20  1  quote  "The  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  arusmg  from  the  facts 
in  this  ca.se  has  been  once  litigated  bef  ce 
the  Intt>rstate  C.^mnierce  Commi.ssion  " 
That  is  not  true  It  wa-  never  litigated  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.si'  n 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only 
8.iid  they  had  iw  Jurisdiction  over  the  case 
This  statement  has  been  made  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  in  previous  years,  in  fact,  prior  to 
the  Commi.ssions  creation  I  cannot  refrain 
fn  m  believing  that  your  brief  ha>  been 
written  by  someone  who  has  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bfi;>  t.iC'ics 

The  same  applies  to  paragraphs  2.  3  4, 
and  5  page  21  They  are  nothing  but  a 
repetition 

I  don  t  beiieve  I  am  mistaken  ab'Ut  the 
Bell's  tactics,  after  15  years  of  litigatinn  and 
kr.riwing  them  as  well  a5  I  do  When  I  listen 
to  the  brief.  I  feel  like  stand. ng  up  on  a 
stack  o{  Biblis  and  ta'mng  ati  cath  and  say- 
ing that   IS  the  »cho  of  the  Bel: 

With  the  cold-bUxxled  facts  before  this 
Commi-ssioii.  hi  w  can  they  decide  the  case 
the  way  they  did? 

How  can  they  allow  the  Bell  to  come  during 
the  night,  on  Sunday,  and  destroy  a  little  In- 
dependent telephone''  Why  didn  t  the  brief 
of  the  Commission  mention  thaf  Why  did 
they  ig.iore  it'  They  have  ignored  every 
principle  involved  in  the  case  at  i.-.sue  and 
converted  it  to  something  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  at  bar 

If  the  Commission  does  right,  and  I  feel 
they  want  to  and  must,  they  cannot  feel  that 
they  are  right  unless  they  give  the  Oklaho- 
ma-Arkansas Telephone  Co  a  new  trial  and 
rehearing  of  the  case. 

The  only  reason  any  of  the  commissions  t  r 
courts  have  decided  the  way  they  did  m  th^' 
pa.Nt  was  btcau.se  the  Bell  Telephone  has 
never  allowed  the  truth  of  the  situation  and 
the  way  it  hapfx-ned  to  be  brought  to  ligh' 
but  have  kep:  it  concealed  and  converted  it 
to  .oomething   foreign 

They  never  allowed  the  facts  of  ho^w  the 
ca.se  started  to  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission or  examiner  or  court,  and  that  is. 
the  Bell  sent  men  to  Poteau  repre.senting 
them.selves  a.s  geologists  and  for  3  weeks  pre- 
pared and  then  en  Sunday  nigb.t.  when  every- 
btjdy  was  asleep  or  in  church,  they  went  out 
and  deytrcyec  the  wires  of  the  Oklahoma- 
Arkansas  Telephone  Co  so  their  business 
would   be  destroyed  • 

By  doing  sc  they  caused  the  users  of  th.' 
telephone  at  Poteau  when  they  wanted  to  use 
long  distance  :o  have  to  go  out  of  their  office 
or  home  and  walk  anywhere  from  a  half 
block  to  10  bocks  to  get  to  where  the  Brl! 
Telephone  Co  wa.^  located  which  was  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  building  So  thev  were  crm- 
pell-d  to  walk  3  flights  of  stair*  and  then  wait 
maybe  from  15  niinutes  to  an  hour  befv  re  the 
call  was  completed 

This  IS  the  mam  point  that  the  la'v  and  the 
readers  of  this  brief  should  know. 


When  the  Bell  Telephone  was  a.sked  en  the 
witness  stand  why  they  did  it  on  Sunday 
their  answer  was.  •'So  they  c  ;uld  r.ot  step  us 
by  law  " 

Is  It  possible  that  this  could  happen  m  a 
clvili7*d  country  and  yet  nothing  be  done 
about  if 

That  shows  the  treache.-cusr.ess  of  the 
Bell,  coming  during  the  night  en  Sunday  and 
destroying  a  little  lndepe;ide:.t  telephone 
company  becau.-e  the  little  i,:idependent  tele- 
phone asked  mere  pay  for  th?lr  service,  which 
was  Justly  and  h^iiestly  due  them  from  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co 

Is  the  law  going  to  allow  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co  to  destroy  every  independent  telephone? 
As  I  have  said  they  now  own  98  percent  of 
the  independent-  and  the  other  2  percent 
they  no  doubt  have  a  plaster  on  them 

Are  the  commi-sions  and  courts  that  have 
charge  In  deciding  cases  li:<e  this  going  to 
make  a  100-percei.t  monopoly  fcr  the  Bell? 
That  is  the  ca.-e  at  bar 

This  IS  one  ca.-e  that  was  able  to  be  In  liti- 
gation With  the  Bell  now  for  13  years,  spend- 
inti  thousands  and  Ihou'ards  of  dollars  In 
order  to  let  the  public  ki.cv.  but  there  are 
thcu.-ands  of  itidcpendent  telephones  that 
the  Bt  11  has  taken  ever  through  their  false, 
misleading,  and  ruthle.s.-,  mf.nipulations  that 
didn't  have  means  back  of  th>m  to  let  the 
public  know  it 

After  this  Commi.s.«icn  is  created  fcr  this 
sole  purpose,  to  brine;  about  Justice  and  fair- 
ne.'-s.  IS  it  going  to  give  a  de-xf  ear  by  render- 
ing favorable  deci,-;  )ns  to  the  Bell  so  they  can 
wipe  out  the  balance  of  the  independents? 

The  hor.orabie  Commitsicn  has  plenty  of 
proof  of  the  corruptness  of  the  Bell  from  their 
iiwn  investigation  .^fter  liooring  and  de- 
veloping aiid  producing  52.C'C0  pages  of  cor- 
rtiptness  of  the  Bell,  are  you  now  going  to 
sw.illow   It  and  conceal   it' 

The  Bell's  answer  to  t!;e  Co.mmisslon's 
52.000  pages  w.t.>  containtd  in  3.50  p.iges,  in 
which  there  i.«  ii'it  a  line  nor  a  -yllable  per- 
taining to  the  rase   at  bar. 

Hi  w  can  the  hon  Table  Commission  face 
th.e  law  m  decidini:;  the  ca.se  against  the 
Oklahoma-.^rkansas  Telephone  Co.?  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  make  aiiy  statements  of 
ho'.v  why.  and  who  is  responsible  for  the 
decision 

Sonirtimes  liTnest  men  who  are  perfectly 
innocent  misunderstand,  misconstrue,  and 
are  misled  by  one  or  two  of  the  leaders,  and 
sometimes  they  take  the  leaders'  judgment. 
depending  upon  the  other  member's  knowing 
th-^  ca.-e  better  or  with  no  thought  in  mind 
of  anything  dishonorable. 

Remember  this  is  not  a  common  case, 
therefore,  the  honorable  Commission  is  not 
to  be  blamed  too  harshly  fc>r  their  decision. 
Bu:  when  the  CommLsaion  is  enlightened  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  manipula'iuns  of  the  Brll  t:.- :.  I  leel 
they  should  reconsider  tlie  cause  ul  Justice 
and  decide  the  case  uptn  th.:   truth  and  tacts. 

In  order  to  help  the  Commission  to  realize 
that  my  contention  has  a  good  deal  of  merit. 
I  would  like  for  each  and  every  Commisaioner 
tei  read  the  statements  mode  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co  bt-fore  the  Uiited  States  Sen- 
ate committee  before  th.e  Ffderai  Communl- 
catioiis  Commis.-ion  law  wa-  passed  If  you 
do  not  have  copies  of  this,  by  s<3  indicating 
I  will  be  glad  t.^  >end  each  and  every  Com- 
mi.sj^ioner  a  copy 

If  you  read  the  misleading  statem:?nts  and 
the  plain  lies  t'ley  have  injected  in  their 
objections  to  the  creat.on  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Com.mission.  that  will  con- 
vince you  how  corrup'  th.e  Bell  Telephone 
Co  IS.  Thev  wii;  st^xip  tn  a.iythmg  in  order 
to   accomplish   their  greed 

Gentlemen,  the  co^ruptne^^s  that  exists  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  is  so  enormous 
that  I  could  write  for  days  and  never  tell  all 
of  it      You  may  feel  that  thi.s  is  a  long  docu- 


ment. No;  It  is  not  long  In  comparison  to 
the  case  at  bar.  It  is  a  short  document  con- 
sidering tine  millions  and  billions  involved, 
considering  the  suicides  and  bankruptcy  that 
have  been  Caused  to  the  ones  who  have  had 
their  valuable  pieces  of  property  taken  away 
from  them  In  order  to  make  the  grasp  of  the 
Bell  100  percent. 

I  hope  aind  pray  that  this  brief  will  not 
only  enligllten  you  of  the  truth  and  of  the 
grave  mistake  the  Commission  has  made,  but 
that  the  lionorable  Commission  will  take 
pity  upon  the  ones  that  the  Bell  has  robbed 
and  the  onjes  they  are  continuing  to  rob.  and 
your  Comnilssion  has  ample  power  to  remedy 
the  sltuati<)n. 

The  best  evidence  that  I  am  not  using  too 
strong  language  for  the  cause.  I  wish  that 
every  Ameflcan  citizen  could  read  the  dis- 
senting oplhion  in  this  ca.se  by  Hon.  Paul  A. 
Walker,  wtio  Is  the  only  one  thoroughly 
familiar  wijh  the  case,  not  only  because  the 
case  was  flltd  before  the  Commi.'sion  but  be- 
cause he  kiiows  the  tactics  and  corrupt  ma- 
nipulation^ of  the  Bell  system  by  battling 
with  them;prlor  to  his  being  on  the  Federal 
Communicitions  Commission,  as  a  member 
of  the  cornoratlon  commission  of  Oklahoma 
for  years.    I 

It  takes  {years  and  years  of  experience,  a 
good  consqlence.  unrelenting  will  power  to 
overpower  the  Inducements  that  are  some- 
times offered 

How  any  man  could  sit  on  a  commission 
as  a  Judge,  who  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  f^siflc>tions  of  the  Bell,  and  decide  In 
their  favor,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  The 
wrong  the  Bell  has  done  in  this  case  nev^er 
has  been  tjeard  of  In  a  great,  big.  civilized 
country  hide  ours 

Yet  thej  honorable  Commission  saw  fit 
to  render  jjour  decision  In  favor  of  the  Bell. 
By  your  decision  you  are  not  only  helping 
the  Bell  tO[  monopolize,  but  you  are  playing 
in  their  stijong  hands,  without  the  B?ll  even 
exerting  themselves  to  control  the  monopoly. 

The  Conunission's  decision  Is  more  criminal 
than  what  j  the  Bell  does  The  CommLsslon. 
In  their  defiislon.  Is  responsible  for  the  Bell's 
action.  Tlie  Bell  could  not  and  would  not 
do  what  thry  have  been  doing  if  It  were  not 
for  the  existence  of  the  decision  of  the  case 
like  you  hfve  rendered 

Thieves  ^annot  rob  unless  they   have   the 

assistance  br  the  wlpklng   of   some  law.    I 

urderer  more  than  a   man   who 

ife  and  blood  out  of   the  public 

!e.     When  a  man  Is  murdered  he 

e  has   no   more   agony,   grief,   or 

ut  the  Bell,  with  the  assistance 

icn  rendered  by  your  honorable 

Is   violatmg   every   principle   of 

they  feel  the  law  Is  their  safe- 


admire    a 
sucks  the 
little  by  11 
is   done, 
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Every  Co|nmlssloner  should  take  Hon.  Paul 
Walkers  dissenting  opinion  and  read  it.  cut 
it  cut  and  paste  It  on  his  desk,  keep  it  In 
your  pcckel  pin  it  on  the  wall  where  you  can 
look  at  it  (continually.  Here  Is  an  opinion 
from  a  ma^  who  has  had  years  and  years  of 
experience,  a  man  who  no  doubt  has  gone 
through  hell  to  avoid  the  bribery  and  induce- 
ment of  ev«ry  corrupt  act  with  which  he  was 
tempted. 

But  hon(sty  and  Justice  have  been  In  his 
bones  to  th>  extent  that  no  power,  no  shekkel 
could  change  his  honor  and  principles  from 
justice  to  sny  of  the  Bells  tactics  It  takes 
a  man  maile  out  of  Iron,  a  man  with  the 
good  Lord  In  his  heart,  when  placed  in  a 
position  lll<e  Mr  Walker  has  been,  to  have 
the  ccuragt  and  be  able  to  overpower  the 
giant  and  hpld  to  the  principles  of  honor  and 
Justice. 

Hon  Pai^l  Walker's  opinion  Is  powerful. 
There  is  no| language  more  powerful  and  with 
more  truth!  than  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Mr.  Walker,  because  his  di.ssentlng  opinion  Is 
Justice  and  right,  from  years  and  years  of 
experience   mth  the  corrupt  Bell  Telephone. 
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Is  the  Commlsflon  gclnp  to  disregard  the 
opinion  of  a  member  of  the  Commission  who 
knows  all  about  the  tactics  and  manipula- 
tions of  the  Bell,  who  has  had  many  more 
years  of  experience  In  cases  of  this  kind  than 
all  the  ether  Commissioners  put  together? 
Are  they  going  to  Ignore  the  truth? 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  balanc*  of  the 
Commission  will  see  the  injustice  like  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  Paul  Walker,  and  say 
to  themselves  "We  mu.st  and  will  open  our 
eyes  and  see  how  we  have  been  misled,  how 
Justice  has  been  misled  through  hearsi.y  to 
us  by  some  who  were  either  unthoughllul 
or  through  a  selfish  reason  or  cause  known 
to  themselves  " 

Why  the  Commission  has  been  punishing 
the  Oklahoma -Arkansas  Telephone  Co..  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  Your  opinion  is  not  In 
line  with  your  records.  Here  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  millions  upon  millions;  here 
the  Government  has  developed  the  most  cor- 
rvipt  corporation  In  the  United  States,  and 
yet,  how  can  you  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission decide  the  Oklahoma -Arkansas  Tele- 
phone case  the  way  you  did? 

It  seems  like  the  Commission  Is  playing 
In  the  hands  of  J  P  Morgan,  who  owns  and 
controls  the  V>-'\  Telephone.  When  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr  H.  uston,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  were  on  the  stand,  you  only 
kept  them  15  minutes  on  the  stand.  Doesn't 
that  show  preference?  Doesn't  that  show 
partiality?  What  can  you  find  out  abcut  all 
the  corrupt  man  pulatlons  of  the  Bell  from 
J   P   Morgan  in  15  minutes^ 

Do  you  know  the  record  on  Mr  Houston? 
When  Mr  Houston  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  when  he  offered  the  Government 
bonds  at  4  percent  and  they  were  way  over- 
subscribed, what  did  he  do'  The  next  Issue, 
Instead  of  offering  a  lower  rate  of  Interest. 
he  offered  them  at  4''i[  percent:  and  when 
the  4';  percent  Government  bonds  were 
way  oversubscribed,  the  next  one  he  made 
5  percent,  and  the  next  one  5 ',2  percent  and 
the  next  6  percent. 

(Mr  Houston  has  been  employed  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co  since  quitting  the  Treas- 
ury Department) 

The  writer  was  the  ohly  one  In  the  United 
States  who  had  the  (lerve  to  attack  Mr. 
Houston  for  doing  what  he  did  at  that  time 
Who  profited  by  that  particular  corrupt 
manipulation?  Mr.  J.  P  Morgan  and  his 
gang  That  is  the  way  Mr  J  P  Morgan 
is  getting  away  with  It 

The  question  now  is.  how  Is  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone getting  away  with  it.  with  all  the  cor- 
ruptness the  honorable  Commission  ha.s  de- 
veloped? The  answer;  Through  J  P  Mor- 
gan, playing  the  same  old  game 

Yet  what  have  you  done?  You  have  made 
a  record  of  52.000  pages  abcut  the  Bell.  The 
corruptness  Is  enough  to  stagger  a  mtilc 
The  invest  .gatlon  developed  such  that  every 
one  of  them  ought  to  be  Indicted  'and  yet 
what  have  you  done? 

The  Bell  has  even  criticized  your  honorable 
Commission's  work  by  filing  an  answer  to 
your  52,000  pages,  consisting  of  350  pages,  and 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  if  you  read  it.  there 
isn't  a  line  nor  a  syllable  pertaining  to  the 
case  at  bar.  Now.  Isn't  that  a  sinimeless  in- 
sult upon  your  honorable  Commlsslou?  Yet 
you  are  silent.    You  are  swallowing  it 

I  wish  to  call  the  honorable  Commission's 
attention  to  the  way  the  Bell  increased  their 
pensions  from  »6  000  to  $55,000  a  year  Isn  t 
that  enough  for  the  Feiieral  Communications 
Commission  to  suspicion  the  rottenness,  the 
corruptness  of  the  Bell  Co.? 

Isn't  It  about  time  for  ycur  honorable  Com- 
mission to  reconsider  any  decision  you  have 
made  in  favor  of  the  Bell  Co?  These 
facts  should  convince  you  that  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Telephone  Co. 
about  the  Bell  Co  »s  100  percent.  The 
facts  should  convince  the  present  Commis- 
sion that  the  last  Commission  must  not  have 


known  the  tactics  and  false  manipulations  of 
the  Bell  Co  or  they  would  not  have  decided 
the  case  the  way  they  did 

11  you  will  Investigate  who  Is  re6}X)nsible 
for  the  pensions  being  incrtased  from  t6.iKX) 
to  (55.000  a  year,  you  will  find  there  must  be 
some  splits  made  among  the  highcr-ups.  and 
known  only  to  a  very  few.  The  Increase  of 
pensions  from  $6,000  to  $55  000  a  year  to  men 
of  70  years  or  ever  is  done  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  violate  the  law  and  rob  the 
Government  from  its  honest,  Just  tax  due  the 
Government. 

Then  why  don't  you  put  the  law  to  them 
as  they  did  to  Al  Capone  and  others''  The 
corruptness  that  is  created  by  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co  is  Indescribable.  Yet  how  do  they 
get  away  with  it?  Are  the  officers  unmind- 
ful because  It  is  the  Bell?  Is  the  B«ll  Tele- 
phone Co   any  different  from  Al  Cap«.)ne? 

No.  Anyone  who  does  wilHully  and  mali- 
ciously follow  the  tactics  of  Al  Capone  and 
the  officers  who  shield  them  are  Just  as  guilty 
as  Al  Capone. 

Does  the  Bell  Telephone  Co  control  this 
Commission?  Do  they  own  the  Commission? 
Prom  the  record  of  what  they  have  done  and 
from  the  record  of  what  you  have  done.  It 
seems  like  there  is  a  very  close  relationship 
between  the  Commission  and  the  Bell. 

The  above  statement  Is  strong,  but  It  Is  not 
an  insinuation  or  accusation.  I  am  speaking 
from  the  records  and  cold-blooded  facts.  It 
Is  not  my  statement.  It  Is  the  Commission's 
own  statement  E^■ery  man  makes  his  own 
record 

On  March  19.  1928.  the  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  Oklahoma  ordered  service  to  be 
restored  You  will  find  it  in  brief  of  peti- 
tioner, docket  No    3796,  page  28. 

"Arkansas  has  a  statut*  which  compels 
every  telephone  company  to  receive  and 
transmit  all  such  messages  tendered  to  said 
telephone  company  by  other  telephone  com- 
panies under  a  very  heavy  penalty"  (p  29> . 

By  deciding  In  favor  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co  .  the  Commission  has  caused  the  Okla- 
homa-Arkan.sas  Telephone  Co  to  be  robbed 
of  between  $250  and  $500  per  month,  and  the 
Bell  has  been  putting  it  In  their  pocket  when 
It  belonged  to  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  Tele- 
phone Co,  and  yet  the  learned  examiner 
refused  to  consider  the  evidence. 

That  should  convince  the  honorable  Com- 
mission how  well  the  examiner  must  have 
been  remunerated — otherwise  why  would  he 
do  what  he  d!d»  While  I  don't  make  a 
charge  against  him,  yet  that  is  enough  for 
any  human  mind  to  believe  there  must 
have  been  Ignorance,  Incompetency,  or 
remuneration. 

When  the  Corporation  Commission  of 
Oklahoma  ordered  the  service  restored,  did 
the  Bell  comply?     No. 

They  have  taken  the  law  In  their  own 
hands  and  have  done  as  they  pleased,  and 
the  Influence  of  the  law  was  so  weak  they 
winked   the  other  eye.     Why? 

The  reason  for  my  repetition  is  to  drill  Into 
the  minds  of  the  Commission  the  falsehood 
and  misleading  statements  and  corruptness 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  Commission  is  bound  to  know 
It  as  well  and  better  than  I  do  The  best 
evidence  is  taken  from  the  honorable  Com- 
mission's own  records — from  their  own  state- 
ments. The  corruptness  of  the  Bell  Is  such 
that  I  don't  see  how  they  could  believe  any 
statement  of  the  Bell  or  their  attorneys. 
The  Commission  Itself  has  condemned  In  the 
strongest  language  the  Bell's  tactics 

All  the  statements  contained  In  this  brief 
In  opposition  to  the  Bell,  their  corruptness 
and  dishonesty,  are  taken  from  the  Commis- 
sion's own  report  ccneistlng  of  62.000  pages. 
Did  the  Bell  answer  a  single  charge  the 
Commission  made  against  them?  No  Have 
they  denied  any  allegation  the  Commission 
made  against  them?    No     The  Commission's 


own  accusations  of  tl  e  Bell  stand  unan- 
swered Remember,  the  BtH't  reply  brief  to 
the  Commissions  62,000  page*,  consisted  of 
350  pages,  and  net  a  line  not  a  syUable  In 
the  Bells  reply  brief  pertained  to  the  cii.-c  at 
bar. 

It  15  imp>osslble  to  believe  a  ■decision  could 
and  would  be  rendered  by  your  Commisj-iou 
as  an  officer  ol  the  la'*  a>  ua.-  leia'crtd  in 
this  case 

To  further  substantiate  my  s  a'onient 
abcut  the  corruptness  of  the  Bell  1t.Upl.^i.c 
Co..  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  another 
one  of  the  manipulations  of  the  Bell  In 
order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  knevn  ti 
themselves,  they  employed  my  attorney  s  son 
a  boy  who  Just  came  out  of  scSiool.  and  ktpt 
him  In  Baltimore  and  paid  him  <>.  '.av.cv  salarv 
I  suppose. 

The  main  reason.  I  suppose,  was  to  p<t  his 
Influence  to  be  carried  to  his  father  v!,i  wa- 
attorney  for  the  Oklahoma-Arkar.s..-  li  le- 
phone  Co  ;  and  second,  they  take  young  law- 
yers just  out  01  school  and  tmin  them  their 
corrupt  way. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Co  didiit  employ  my 
attoruey's  son.  a  young.  Inetperienced  boy 
Just  out  of  school,  for  his  brilliancy  nor  for 
his  knowledge  or  experience  that  be  had  m 
practice  of  law 

Then,  why  did  they  do  It? 
Before  employing  my  attorney  of  Oklahoma 
City  to  Join  in  this  fight,  I  aeked  him  par- 
ticularly if  there  was  any  connection  between 
himself  and  the  Bell,  and  he  msinuated  that 
his  influence  would  be  sucli  whereby  he  could 
accomplish  something  beneficial  to  the  cate 
So  I  employed  him. 

When  I  employed  blm.  the  Bell  continually 
win  d  and  dined  him  In  such  a  way  that  if 
he  ever  was  for  me  and  intended  to  do  what 
he  should  do,  I  feel  through  their  manipula- 
tions and  connectum  and  wming  and  d.n.ng 
him.  no  doubt  chinged  him  considerably 
because  in  the  wind-up  their  relationship  was 
very  friendly. 

Tlien.  how  could  I  expett  t  t:et  jtistice' 
That  is  the  game  they  play  Tht  1:  sniOith- 
ness  and  trlcki  ^^  is  s-irh  :t  st'i:.?  i.^i'  ti.ey 
blind  some  of  the  best  li  tin  \  can  i  blind  • 
him  with  kind  words  and  nice  treatment  ani 
through  Other  associations  then  thf,  no 
doubt  use  the  shekel  to  put  'hi  fi;ii  hing 
touches 

So  here  1  was,  and  It  w^-  u;  kii  wn  ig 
me  and  I  didn't  find  out  until  several  ytars 
after  No  wonder  they  were  eta'.e  to  w.n  the 
caje  It  Is  very  difBcult  as  you  art  :u!Iy 
aware,  for  an  ordinary  laymao  to  wm  a  ca.se. 
especially  when  his  own  attorney  Is  petting 
his  pay  and  yet  being  against  him  T'.m  in- 
fluence and  the  pay.  I  suppose  is  sc  murh 
bigger  coming  from  the  Bel!  than  ft'  n  th:*- 
client. 

I.'n't  that  criminal?  Hew  long  do  yi  u  suf  - 
po«e  this  corruptnes'^  can  continue?  C  i- 
ruptness  of  this  nature  i4s  the  downfall  of 
France  and  Is  going  to  be  the  downfall  cf 
every  country  in  the  land  Are  we  going  to 
allow  this  to  happen  in  this  great,  wonderful 
country  of  ours'  I  appreciate  that  the  ordi- 
nary layman  doesn't  knew  It.  and  If  he  did 
he  could  not  believe  It  and  U  he  did  believe 
It.  he  could  not  help  it 

It  entirely  rests  upon  the  sliouiders  ft  the 
law  to  eliminate  the  corruptness  from  the  r 
profession 

Only  a  few  years  ago  'here  wer;  33  WO 
bank.-  in  this  country;  and  lots  of  the  b;  nks 
were  like  some  of  the  bar-  ^tne  incompctrnt 
and  some  dishonest  W!.;-*  ^^-  'h'-  rrsult 
when  the  last  crisis  came?  Ou*  1  .*  the  33  (H'O 
banks  there  were  8  000  left 

The  honorable  Commissi' n  >-heuld  thii.k 
and  think  again  of  the  ccrriiptnei-s  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co  and  what  they  will  s*.  op 
to.  Through  tlieir  crrnipti.f  "-f  they  have  suc- 
ceeded In  gettv  •  QP  ;ii-T.  I  •  c*  the  telephone 
monopoly    in    i..e    Li-.'-n    d'atos,    and    the 
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r«m  i'.!.::.:r  2  pt  rcf-nt  they  have  a  plaiter  on 
tf,'  m  -     ti'.ey  can't  move 

Ktiici  a;.'ain  my  statf'm'--nt  in  rr-vird  to 
J  P  M  rj '.:;  aiui  Hou5tcn  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Tre  -;iry  Two  big  ciants.  law  nianipu- 
lat'jrs.  money  manipulator.'-.  Influence  ma- 
rlpiilator*:,  were  called  to  the  =tnnd,  uitd  both 
"^-^  wetH  only  kept  there  about  15  n-.irait  *     Who 

derives  the  millions  and  bUhi  n*  cut  cl  the 
w:ittrefl  -tock  .^a'.e  cf  ti.e  Bf'.i''  J  P  Morgan 
and   hi.s  gaup 

I  wish  to  state  thai  at  v.c  tnr.e.  a:;rt  the 
briefs  uiU  bear  me  out.  w.is  ti.e  te-t;mony 
of  th.'  Ok!ahcn;a-Arkan.-a-  Ttlephiu  Co. 
ever  f1f!.;ecl  hv  t!.f  Bell. 

In  vi.'W  of  tlie  ri:cum.~fanCfS  \*h.ich  biought 
en   t;K-  oa.?e,  The   Bell  Tilephcne  Co    cn-nin^' 
'-.  durinc   the   nuht   on   Sundty  and  de.-t.-oying 

-*-^  the    rt.  liner  iiiKi    of    the    Oklahvun-A:  kai.s.is 

^  Teiephun'.-  Co   and  their  line  frcni  Fcrt  Smith 

to  I-ottT.u,  a  line  that  had  been  in  existence 
tvT  rvpf  40  \far.-.  then  cniployin*;  my  attor- 
ni  y  >  on  a  yt  ant;  inox}>er;encod  boy  Just  cut 
of  s:  li...(  1:  and  liiri.ugh  their  tncky  inanipu- 
iati  n-  b'.ir.dii.i;  one  (;f  my  attorney^  until 
hi.-  mriui  I. re.  1  suppc.-^e,  wa.-  weak^-ned  in  my 
beii.ui  Tint  -hiWb  I  h.ive  boen  double- 
cro=-cd  from  both  sides  by  and  through  the 
corruptness  cf  the  Bell,  and  it  wa.s  not  upon 
the  nuTits  of  tlie  Case  that  the  Ccmmi^.-ion 
C( MKd  h.ive  net  ided  n;  favur  cf  the  Bell 

The  bii;^e-t  -urprise  was  th'^  C..imm;s,«ion's 
actK  n  extept  m  the  la-e  cf  Hon  P.iul  Walker. 
wr.'i  tie  iunou;'.-  of  c^)^n'ptness  your  own 
Cu:.'imi.-su.n  h.is  dt-velcped  m  the  telephone 
ca'-e,  your  own  n-cord  rtflects  every  act  (  f 
corruptness,  e'-ory  violatun^.  of  the  law  that 
ha-  b  -n  committed  by  the  Bell,  The  .strcnp;- 
I'sl  e\it.iei.c>'  t  n.y  st.itement.  after  y.'iiir 
Comnu-ssion  lab'.rftl  lor  y-ars  and  the  Go\- 
err.rrient  -pent  milhcns.  your  own  rep<.rt  con- 
si.st-  rf  52  000  p.ites  How  can  you  meet 
yt)ur.-elf  comir.k'  ba;  k  ' 

Are  you  ^eir.a  to  icnore  the  year.'  of  labor, 
the  millions  of  dollars  the  Comnussion  has 
spent  to  devel  p  the  darkness  and  the  cor- 
ruptius-  that  vi  u  voui -elves  have  develupfd, 
and  m.ide  a  record  of  ^  How  can  you  me.t 
your-fif  coming  back' 

Th'.re  Isn't  a  line  nor  a  syllable  m  any 
statement  that  I  have  nia.le  that  doesn  t 
ccmc  frcm  yi  ur  v*n  record-  Yet  how  can 
ycu  decide  tlie  Oklahoma-Arkan.-a.-)  Telephv-ne 
Co  ci.^e  the  w.iv  you  did.  pot-sessmg  the 
kn  wlcdue  and  e.xperit'r.Ct  of  ti.e  BtlTs  tactics 
and   corrupt    manipiiiutions 

Tht'  lo-s  of  my  cist  u::d  th.e  expeii.:*  1 
have' b:  en  cu'  are  nothing  m  comparison 
to  the  C-iiilu-u  ii  you  have  plaCtd  m  mv 
mmd  to  tlie  txtent  that  I  .-'■.m  cjnfused  to 
know  vvhv  men  ut  voui  standing  and  y^ur 
ability  Could  do  a  rutiUess  act  like  yL  ii  d.d. 
If  doi..<n  t  st-t>n.  pos.-ible  thi't  sane  ir^.n  with- 
out a  100-percent  excu.-e  could  sat  sty  their 
own  coiiscieiK  e-  uitli  the  .;iju.-t:c,-  y.  u  !ia\e 
do  re 

'"D-.v  in.!U-i.Le'  i-  a  mild  express. en  I  am 
bleedmt;,  no>t  b»  cavi-e  t.i  li'.e  io^--  tl-.at  I  li.ive 
l^en  ^ustamiiu  i^r  13  years,  but  the  lo.-s  to 
kni  w  why  n  v  >-  done  It  Jarred  my  mmd, 
It  Jarred  my  b.  dy  it  jairtd  my  ii.tire  mental 
con-tructicn  to  wonder  and  gu-ss  why  ti.e 
Comnilssi-on  met  themselves  coming  back 
ar.d  did  wliat  t;>-v  did 

Y  ur  C  i:tBii--;cn  tor  a  while  did  Wonder- 
ful Wijrk,  «pe.ikinii  solely  from  the  Federal 
Communication  ComaiiissK  n's  rep*  rt.  But 
the  record  at  the  last  shews  ir  was  like  a 
wheel  out  of  k-ear  When  it  runs  it  wiggles, 
It  shakes-,  und  doej^n't  run  straight. 
^  T'.ie  reason  for  my  statement  is  taken  from 

your  own  rec<:rd  Here  you  have  published 
about  75  books  recording  viiUr  investigatior. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  part  II, 
Policies  and  Practices  of  the  Bell  dystem, 
vo'unre  II,  pages  747  and  780. 

They  admit  that  in  1900  they  had  an  au- 
thorized capital  stock  of  1100.000.000.  Since 
that  time  their  stock  has  been  Increased  to 


over  $5  000.000  000  The  incr.M.se  of  revenue 
was  sf)  enorin  Us  it  was  ampl--  to  pay  for  the 
increase  In  ex  vinsi'JTi  wrr.  ut  L^^suine  or 
Claiming  thev  hav  r.er  $5  000.000,000  worth 
of  stock  oufsT  ,:.;i;i  _  Oil  close  investiga- 
tion, you  wil!  f.n.:i  t'r.e  stii'ement  above  is 
true. 

I  am  brineing  this  out  for  the  purpose  to 
show  the  millions  and  billions  of  watered 
stock  Mv't  has  boen  is.sued.  What  became 
of  the  money''  Who  profited  by  it?  N^  one 
else  profited  bv  the  sale  of  the  watered  stock 
but  Mr    J    P    M  irgan  and  a  few  others. 

Yet  they  are  continually  issuing  mere 
stock  at:d  continually  increasing  the  rate. 
Onlv  a  few  years  aeo  when  they  put  the  dial 
sys'em  in  It  eliminated  a  gtocd  many  em- 
ployees, and  bv  reas.on  of  -ame  they  said 
they  W'  ulrt  reduce  the  ra^e  Now  that  the 
empl'vees  ha%e  been  reduced  have  they  re- 
duced 'he  ratei  y^o  Instead  thev  have  in- 
cre,'sfcl   it   continually 

Tht  rf  were  piorn:sts  m..dt.-  t  j  th.e  public 
a'  the  time  the  Bell  Teleph^ine  Co.  bought 
cut  the  Kenlock  Telephone  Co  and  the  Home 
Telephone  Co  What  was  the  argument 
then''  The  areumcnt  was,  by  eliminating 
the  double  .service  we  can  s^rve  the  people 
Just  as  well  ar.d  redure  the  rate.  Have  they 
reduced  It?  No  To  the  con-rary,  they  have 
bt"  r.   it'.creasii^CT  it  ccntir.uallv  ever  since. 

It  was  true  that  the  triple  system  of  tele- 
phones was  a  burden  upon  the  people,  there- 
fore the  people  didn't  object,  on  the  strength 
of  the  Bell's  promise.s.  that  by  eliminating 
the  other  systems  th.at  they  rould  serve  the 
people  and  save  th-ir.  the  ex ;>enso  of  paying 
lor  h.iMiig  d  .uble  telephones. 

The  corruptness  and  manipulations  cl  the 
Bell  are  such  that  I  could  wrre  and  speak  for 
years  and  never  show  all  the  rot-en  manipula- 
tions and  fal.-e  pi  onuses  cf  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co  This  IS  my  second  book  on  the  subject, 
and  if  God  lets  me  live  this  is  not  going  to  be 
the   last  one  unless  Justice  is   cloiie 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  th.  Oklahoma- 
Arkansas  Telephone  Cj  has  c.ted  518  cases 
that  condemn  your  decision,  and  yet  how  can 
you  Contend  for  ycur  decision  to  be  Justice  or 
right  ■' 

The  Bell  Tclt;plione  Co  has  citid  s^mc  cases, 
and  not  a  single  case  that  the  Brll  has  cited 
is  pert, lining  tc  the  ca,«e  at  bar  That  alone 
.should  condemn  their  attorneys  for  falsifying 
and    n!i.-.leaciing    your    hoijoratle  Coninilssion, 

My  languag  •  may  si  uird  h.irth.  But  It  Is 
hot  It  is  mild  m  comi^arison  to  what  you 
h.ive  done  if  ycu  stop  to  consider  the  ruth- 
less d'Ci.-ioii,  after  3  years  and  1  month,  the 
way  you  decide  a,  it  is  eriougli  to  mak^  any- 
one's b'o   d  b<  ;i  who  knows  the  case. 

Think  cf  the  Bell  citing  ct.ses.  and  in  the 
cases  cKcd  n  t  a  Inie  nor  a  syllable  pertained 
tc  The  ca.-^e  at  b.ir  That  ak-ne  should  con- 
demn and  cause  thtin  to  be  prosecuted  for 
le-i.nt;  the  hyncrable  Commissioin  be  misled 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co  with  falsifications 
ai.d  misleading  statements,  by  citing  cases  of 
which  there  w  is  net  one  Ff'taining  to  the 
case  at  issue      Why? 

B.  caUsc  the  Bill  has  d.  ii'^  to  the  Ckla- 
huir.a-Arkans.is  Telcph  :.e  Co.  something 
tha'  has  never  b  en  done  by  anyone  in  the 
history  cf  the  United  States,  luid  that  is  why 
there  IS  no  cise  which  coulc.  be  cited  that 
pertains  to  the  case  at  bar  and  upholding  the 
decision  of  the  Commissicn. 

Even  then  attorneys  will  stcxjp  to  faLsiflca- 
tions  the  same  as  the  Bel!  Telephone  Co.  In 
fact.  I  condemn  any  att.  .'nty  who  falsifies 
kn-.nvmgly,  willfully  and  m.al  .  r  usly  for  his 
client.  The  attorney's  duty  s  :  •  n:ake  his 
client  tell  the  truth.  It  i.-  n.  :  :  i.'.y  his  obli- 
gation to  the  bar,  it  is  his  otli-;a:ion  to  the 
law,  to  Justice  and  right  Tlrt  l.iwyer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  arm  of  the  coa't  Now,  when 
the  arm  cf  the  court  itself  is  dush..^neit  and 
falsifies,  It  reflects  upon  the   rllent  and  un- 


doubtedly show;  that  the  servant  is  obeying 
his  master's  voice.  If  the  lawyer  in  his  over- 
zealousnessj  falsifies  in  a  brief  for  his  client 
for  the  con]  ensation  he  is  to  receive,  he  is  co- 
equally  giiii  tt  w'-h  his  client  and  reflects  the 
true  Identit?  of  his  client. 

In  this  cp,  ie  the  Bells  attorney  is  not  doing 
wrong  inno(  ently,  but  he  Is  doing  it  willfully 
and  mallcioisly.  and  1  am  inclined  to  believe 
It  is  becaus ;  he  Is  getting  a  large  fee  for  his 
service.  In  fret,  he  is  not  getting  a  fee  for 
service.  No  He  Is  getting  a  fee  for  mislead- 
ing, for  fali  ifying  to  the  honorable  Commis- 
sion, and  ^et  some  lawyers  are  concealing 
their  true  1  ientity. 

There  is  lo  excuse  .Ixsr  anyone,  even  If  he 
doesn't  knew  the  law,  to  do  wrong.  Every 
man  with  t  n  ounce  of  brains  knows  what  U 
right  and  v  hat  is  wrong  He  knows  Justice 
from  Injustice.  He  knows  truth  from  false- 
hood. 

I  desire  tt  call  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ments mads  by  Myron  Witters,  examiner  of 
the  Intersti  te  Commerce  Commission,  in  De- 
cember 193V  when  the  case  was  before  the 
Interstate  'Commerce  Commission,  and  I 
quote:  | 

"Failure  fend  refusal  cf  the  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co  to  use  or  connect  with 
the  toll  l^es  of  the  Okl'ahoma-ArkarL&as 
Telephone  :Co  between  Poteau,  Okla..  and 
Fort  Smltk  Ark  •  •  *  while  at  the 
same  time  using  and  connecting  with  a  toll 
line  owned!  by  the  Three  States  Telephone 
Co  betweeti  Hackett.  Ark.,  and  Fort  Smith. 
Ark.  •  •  •  found  unduly  and  unrea- 
sonably pjefercntial  and  pr  judicial.  Re- 
moval  of  freference   and  prejudice   ordered. 

•••  •  •;  the  refusal  of  the  respondent 
to  restore  iaid  connection  and  receive  mes- 
sages in  liiterstate  commerce  is  a  violation 
of  respondent's  obligation  and  duty  under* 
paragraphs  1,  3,  4,  and  6  of  section  1  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act 

•'FTNDINGS 

"The  Commission  should  find  that  failure 
and  refusal  of  the  defendant.  Bell  Co.,  to  use 
or  connecti  with  the  toll  lines  of  the  com- 
plainant. Ptiteau  Co  ,  between  Poteau  and  Fort 
Smith  •  j»  *  while  at  the  same  time 
using  and  connecting  with  a  toll  line  owned 
by  the  Thfee  States  Telephone  Co.  between 
Hackett,  Ajjk..  and  Fort  Smith  •  •  •  un- 
duly and  unreasonably  prefers  the  Three 
States  Telephone  Co.  and  unduly  and  un- 
reasonably, prejudices  complainant.  This 
violation  01  paragraph  1  ol  section  3  ol  the 
aet  should] be  restored." 

If  the  Cbmmissicn  was  not  aware  of  the 
ruling  cf  The  Examiner  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  jcommlssion,  when  they  decided 
id  It  is  now  known  to  the  present 
that  should  convince  the  pres- 
55icn  that  In  deciding  against  the 
irkansas  Telephone  Co   they  were 
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1  hope  the  present  Commission. 
I  am  filing  this  brief,  will  recon- 
portant  mentions  that  I  have 
s  brief,  and  take  oft  the  darkness 
plcion  that  the  Commission  has 
heir  decision  In  this  case. 
It  doesnit  matter  how  it  was  dene,  Inno- 
cently, Ign^rantly,  or  willfully.  The  facts  of 
hew  It  wa^  done  and  who  was  responsible 
are  Immaterial  to  the  Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone  Co  All  that  m.itters  is  that  Jus- 
tice be  givtn. 

I  desire  io  call  to  the  Commission's  atten- 
tion particularly  that  the  charter  of  the 
Oklahoma -Arkansas  Telephone  Co.  was  Is- 
sued to  its  Ipredeccssor  immediately  after  the 
law  concerning  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  throtjgh  Indian  lands  was  passed  on 
March  3,  1901,  by  the  Department  cf  the  In- 
terior. The  line  was  built  about  a  year  after 
the  law  wa^  passed  and  has  been  in  existence 
ever  since. 
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Now,  are  ynu  going  to  allow  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co  .  the  greatest  frasplng  monopoly 
in  the  United  States,  to  absorb  this  line? 
How  did  they  abS'  rb  It?  They  knew  and 
realized  that  they  cotdd  not  do  It  by  law, 
and  thev  came  dtinng  the  night  on  Sunday 
and  violated  evrty  principle  cl  law  and  ethics 
In  order  to  t.ike  over  the  business  of  the 
Oklahoma-Ark. msas    line 

Are  yoti  going  to  allow  that  Injustice  that 
rests  upon  your  respor. -ibllity  and  assist  the 
corrupt  Bell  Tele;  hone  Co.  to  monopolize  100 
percent? 

It  IS  now  up  tc  ycur  aonorable  Commission 
to  wipe  out  all  the  si  spiclon  and  agitation 
and  imagination  forever  by  deciding  the  case 
like  It  should  have  been  decided.  In  favor  of 
the  Oklahoma-ArkansKs  Telephone  Co. 

All  of  my  statements  should  convince  the 
honorable  Commission  how  falte,  how  tncky. 
how  corrupt  the  Bell  Telephone  Co  16  Ya 
are  you  going  to  let  the  decision  stand  in 
theu-  favor?  Does  this  honorable  Commission 
pretend  to  assume  the  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  their  name,  reputation,  and  char- 
acter of  the  corruptness,  dishonesty,  and 
falsehood  of  the  Bell's  actions?  Yet  the  Bell 
is  slick  enough  and  dishonorable  enough  to 
unload  the  responsibility  upon  tlie  honorable 
Commi6.slon.  Are  you  going  to  allow  your- 
selves t-o  be  blindfolded  by  a  corrupt  outfit 
like  the  Btil    .'elephcne  Co.? 

In  closing.  1  desire  tc  say  there  Is  nothing 
that  convict*  tlae  Bell  Telephone  Co.  more 
than  your  own  record 

Therefore  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will  reconsider 
and  reopen  the  Oklahcma-.A'kiinsas  Tele- 
phone Co  BPBinst  Soi.tliWi  :•  71,  BvU  Tele- 
phone Co  cB~e  m  order  to  close  the  case  with 
honesty,  trutii.  and  justice. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Ok:  vhoma-Arkan-s.^.^;  Tn  fphone  Co, 

By  I   H    .N.\KDiMEN.  /  5  Ptfiidc'ii 

In  th1«  brief  I  l.rwf  •'itcd  518  cases,  and  I 
tailed  to  include  the  i  latest  ca.'^es  en  the 
same  subject,  which  ari?  a?  follows: 

1  C:';  <■•■  T-iha  v  Sr  nth  writ  e'-r.  Bell  Tele- 
y.hr'rC'       7,-  Fed     1 2d  1   343;   Jan    26    1935) 

2  Sfvth  MrA'rfter-Evfavla  Telephone  Co. 
V  S'r.te  (25  Okla  52:  106  Par  962  Jan  11. 
IPK 

J    F'O'^t  v   Corpo'afirri  Cf^rnmifsiuin  n'  Ok- 
lahoma (49  S    Ct    235;  278  U    S.  515;   73  L    ed 
48.-^     F-  (^     18     19-2?  < 
Mr     J.'i:.:!.s   L.\\vF.rNr-i:  F'..t. 
Chairrnari.   Ftdr^al 

Co^'i "'. ti •; V-fl r : 0 ': .«  C^'^ m ission , 

V,'j<:hington.  D  C. 
De.'MI  Mr  Pt  t  I  BTTi  th:s  rt'.y  mailing  to 
ycu  under  separs'e  ccvr:  ^y  r>  c'.^tpred  mall. 
a  petition  for  rehparinc  ;:.  -h'^  '-a.se  of  Okla- 
homa-ATkan<ta!f  Trl^himc  c  "  rx:  ■  y  v.  Bell 
Telephone  Compa-y 

Before  havme  this  petition  published,  I 
took  the  hhfr-v  of  sending  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Walter  S  G.:T  :d  president  cf  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co..  for  corrections  or  for  any  mistakes 
that  they  might  const lue  contained  therein. 
I  desire  to  quote  the  le'terl  wrote  to  him 
Yours  very  truly. 

I     H      N.^KDIN'.EN 

I  Jt-NE   10     1941 

Mr    Waltct  S    GrrroRD 

Trh  Qravh    Co     .Vetc    Vo'-fc,   S     7 
Dt_ah    .\!r    GiFTf  rd:    ilnciosed    find   copy   of 
brief  wh.ch  I  intend  to  publish 

Before  publishing  same  and  dlstrlbiitlnB  It. 
I  desire  for  you  tc  read  It  ai:d  If  thf  re  are 
any  corrections  'c  be  m.ide  please  so  indicate, 
and  I  will  be  elsd  to  make  them,  providing 
thfv  arp  not   m  slpfid'n^ 

If  1  don't  hpar  from  von  within  10  days 
I  will  construe  the  br  ef  is  O  K  in  every 
respect 

Yours  very  truly, 

1    H    Nakdimen. 


Smearing  the  R.  E.  A. 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MissTss::  ri 
IN  THE  HOL>E  OF  MLrRESE.VTATIVES 


Tuesdai    Dec.  ■^bt•r  :.  1941 


Mr.     RANKIN     tf     Mississippi.     Mr. 

Sp'iiktr,  la.-t  iii^lit  there  was  inserted  in 
the  Recckd  a  .'-pt'tch,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  yesterday,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kan.'^as  [Mr  Winter  1 
which  wa^  one  ol  iIt  mo^i  vuiu'.;>  and 
unjustified  attack..^  on  liit  Rural  E.ectri- 
fication  Administraiion  that  I  have  ever 
kjiown. 

The  pcntleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Winter  undertook  to  ^how  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  is 
hoarding  copper,  'y.hjch  is  just  about  as 
far  from  the  fact  as  a  Congressmiin 
could  get  even  :n  an  extension  of  remark.'^ 
in  the  Concre-SSIon,^  Record  prepiired 
or  approved  by  the  enemies  of  R  E  A 
The  truth  is  that  the  ccpper  he  icfeiied 
to  IS  in  the  hands  of  a  C(  n tract*  r,  vkhv' 
ha.*;  a  contract  to  buiid  a  pcmer  l.ne  a 
tiansmission  line,  to  connect  the  power 
dam  on  th-  Brazo.'-  River  w.th  a  petieiat- 
ing  plant  tht\  aie  pj'epar.ng  tu  b'jiid 
down  at  Gilmer,  m  east  Ttxas.  whtii  gas 
is  going  to  waste,  gas  which  can  be  u^ed 
for  the  generation  of  power  that  1-  so 
badly  needed  at  this  time  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  rural-electnficaiion  projects 
in  Anienca,  serving  farmers  in  about  75 
or  80  counties.  It  will  ft^-d  thousands  of 
mile.-  of  niral-distribution  lines. 

Thi,^  copper  is  there  for  the  purpose  of 
buiidmg  the  iran--mi.ssion  line,  and  the 
Texas  Power  &  Light  Co  has  been  trying 
to  prevent  it.  m  order  that  they  may 
gobble  up  the  power  busines.^  m  Texas 
ai.d  burden  the  farmer.^  of  that  State 
with  exorbitant  overchargf.s  for  ail  time 
to  come 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  would 
have  us  behove  that  he  is  'a  fiiend  of 
rural  eiec'.nficatior."  11  his  remarks  are 
a  .sample  of  his  attitude,  tr.en  God  save 
the  larmtrs  of  th.s  ccun'ry  from  such 
fnends. 

I  have  a  letter  r.ei>'  frrm  Hen  H.^rry 
Slatrery.  the  R  E,  A.  Administrator,  ex- 
plaminc  th:s  whole  tran.saction.  I  hope 
every  M>  mber  ■»:11  give  it  his  attention 
and  examine  it  carefully.  It  literaily  f  x- 
pli'dc;  the  misleading  .statements  made 
bv-  The  get^.tleman  from  Kai-i.-^as  ;Mr. 
Winter  ' 

Mr   Slattery  says: 

\Va-i!inc,Ti  n  D  C  .  December  2,  1941. 
My  Dlar  Mk  Ka.nkin:  The  copper  about 
which  Congressman  Wintfr  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  m  yesterday  does 
not  Ijelong  tc  the  G  nernment  it  belongs  to 
a  pri^te  contrBctii,p  hrm,  Sandberg  &  Johnfi- 
un.  of  Hampton  Iowa  It  is  n>  t  "millions 
and  mi;;;ons  of  p-unds":  it  is  1  OOCi  000 
pounds,  or  about  one-third  of  1  percent  ol  a 
month's  supply  The  ccpper  has  never  been 
hoarded  or  hidden;  it  has  been  in  plaii>  t.ght 


all  the  while.  It  was  urgently  needed  and  is 
now  being  used  m  the  constructii-n  of  a  trhiit- 
mlssioc  system  tc  &erve  a  la:-ge  n.iral  aiea  as 
well  as  many  national-defense  e£tab:i^- 
ments. 

Tlie  ccpper  about  which  all  this  ccinmo- 
tion  is  raised  was  ordered  by  S.indborg  & 
Johnston  on  July  29.  1941.  before  the  Office  cf 
Production  Management  impceci  re^tricticns 
on  ccpper  suppiits.  Its  de,i\e:>  v-.i-  txpected 
after  a  lapse  of  a  considerable  peri-.ti  cl  time; 
actually,  without  any  inttrven' iv  1,  li,  t!h> 
part  of  R.  E  A  .  it  was  deliveriLi  t  tht  c>  n- 
tractcr  far  ahead  of  sihedule.  bt:>.:'  i.c.eqaatt 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  putting  It  In 
the  ajr.  Now,  however,  xhe  construction  of 
the  transmission  system  ha«  been  speeded, 
and  we  are  informeti  that  the  copper  i;?  now 
being  strung 

T!i(^  jy-tem  will  includt  about  300  miUs  ct 
transmission  line;  already  100  miles  ha\e 
been  released  i-j  the  contractor  for  construc- 
tion, and  we  are  inform'^d  that  he  h.'is  a 
large  nun,  ber  ■  f  piles,  n.  ready  i  tec  ted  It 
ha*  tjeen  impossible  tu  spet  j  liie  oeiiNery  ol 
other  necessarv  materiais  <;uch  hs  in,--uiators. 
clamps,  etc.  as  much  as  tiit  (  ;  ;  er  c.<  iivery 
wa'i  speeded.  Ne\enh.eies.s  ti.e  to'  ■.  tn.ivtry 
of  the  copper  will  jvrm.t  thi?  t; .  :  ii.,-tiun 
system  to  go  inu.  service  su;>tai.'.;ally 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  transmission  line*  form  part  of  a  co- 
operative transmission  aiid  generation  sys- 
tem embracing  a  number  ol  Ruial  Eectri- 
ficatlon  Administration-financed  ci.srribu- 
tion  cooperatr.es  in  north  ccnirui  Texas. 
The  area  is  roughly  triangular,  with  Mineral 
Wells,  GUmer,  and  Temple  at  th<  pi.ii.t.'-  It 
includes  Unci  in  69  counllti!.  The  sy.-u-m  !• 
being  constructed  tjecause  the  d.siributlon 
cooperatives  were  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
supplies  of  purchased  power  at  rates  which 
would  permit  them  to  live.  For  ex.'i-nple, 
I  have  on  my  desk  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  a  private  power  company  which  la 
selling  power  at  wholesale  to  one  of  the 
member  cooperatives.  He  refuses  that  cooper- 
ative's request  to  huv  large  additional 
amounts  of  power  to  st;\,  ^^  industry  en- 
paeed  !;i  d»  fense  prtduction 

Saiirit)erK  iind  Johnston  are  0  i.traciors  for 
the  Farmers  Electric  Ci' ni  n.tir.c  d-  peratne 
Of  Gilmer,  Tex  This  ceoptiative,  made  up 
of  distribution  groups,  will  Interconnect 
with  a  similar  cooperative  in  the  Mineral 
Well*  area,  which  has  lornifd  the  Brazos 
River  Transmis-sion  Electric  Cooperative  and 
has  contracted  to  take  all  the  power  of 
Morrls-Sheppard  E>ani— a  riu.il-purpose  dam 
built  jointly  by  Federal  ana  biate  funds  and 
having  installed  capacity  to  generate  25,000 
kllowattB  of  electricity,  or  216,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours annually  The  board  (.f  Texas 
citizens  controlling  that  dam  vot'd  to  dis- 
pose of  the  power  to  a  nonprofit  agency 
rather  than  to  allow  the  power  companies 
to  have  the  opportunity  tr  exact  further 
tribute  from  cltl«n«  of  Texas  from  th^ 
results  of  public  expenditures 

Beginning  8  years  age.  the  Texas  P.  w(r 
and  Light  Co.  fought  the  construct, on  of 
tins  dam  wherever  11  could  —  through  the 
courts,  ir.  the  newspapers,  and  in  every  other 
w-'V  It  is  still  fighting  against  rhe'effort?  of 
t...  people  of  Texas  to  get  power  at  coet  and 
to  keep  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  the 
power  which  public  money  is -providing. 

The  copper,  about  which-  all  this  fuss  Is 
made,  was  the  subject  ot  a  front-page  illus- 
trated arucle  in  the  Dallas  Journal,  signed 
by  the  city  editor  of  the  Journal.  Joe  Cooper. 
ThlB  Is  the  same  Joe  Cooper  who  was  pub- 
licity director  for  the  Texus  Power  and  L'.cht 
Co    for  15  years 

In  reportmi?  the  '■peech  ty  Ccncressn,;in 
WiNTEB.  the  Wa-.'nngtcn  Pest  earned  'Aithout 
any  cred;'  a  picture  which  appeal.-  tc  b" 
identiciii    viiin    cne    in    tin     Dallas    Jcurnal 


/ 
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arf.Cie  and  a'. -n  tdCDtlaU  wit!i  the  ^ne  car- 
ried nbcut  3  weela  Sfo  in  the  Electrical 
WiTlcJ  the  nude  magazine  of  the  p.A\er  ccm- 
panie--  But  a  irrei*  print  1?  made  that  this 
ccpptT  :-  bt:r.^  u-ecl  r^.r  ciMli.m  purpot^cs 
only  ai.d  tl.at  d>'fen-e  ncfds  are  suffering 
ther'  by  Of  Ci  ur*e.  you  know  that  Is  not 
'rue  Th:s  transiiii.'-^ion  «-ys^tcm  will  .«frve 
m.iiiV  dcffn-e  estabUshments  in  Texts  One 
I  '.  n-.'iT.  may  b.'  th.e  proposed  Army  camp 
n^'ar  Par> 

M-:rp',  ■■(■;  thr  Bra^^os  Riwr  Tran-mis&ion 
Electric  C('<;perative.  fcr  which  some  of  this 
c  p2x'r  1-  b«  ing  u.'-ed  and  which  is  to  be 
ir.ter;  t.niu-ctc'd  w.th  the  GilnuT  system,  has 
J\i>t  executed  .^  c-ntract  w:th  tht^  city  of 
Garland,  Tex  nc  ■  only  to  serve  Gar'.and  but 
also  to  prcvKU^  p.  wer  fc^r  the  Guiberson  Diesel 
Kii«:ne  Mar.ijlac:  u:in^  C-'  ,  and  the  Scuthern 
Aircraft    C<> 

Furthtrini.rf.  at  the  si;uthtTii  point  of  the 
triangle  a  grtat  many  defense  plant.'^  are  mov- 
ine  into  tlie  art  a  Ju-t  north  of  Temple  this 
Ci  n  perat!'. «'  tranMiii.-sii.n  system  will  have 
power  a\,i:lab;f  lor  a  macnesium  mine,  an 
Army  cau'.p  at  Kilcen.  and  a  prnpcsed  shrli- 
li  adin«  plant  near  McGregcr 

Finally.  60,000  p-nind.i  of  th;'-  ctippfi  has 
ulrtady  it.nc  to  the  Mrdma  Electric  Coopera- 
tive f - 'r  i:-e  m  sprviiikt  an  airport  at  Uvalde, 
Tex  ,  which  IS  vnuh-r  A:  my  supervLsiun 

It  IS  (. bvicus.  frt.m  the  great  circulation  of 
a  storv  r:<n/ai!i;:i;^  so  many  distortions  and 
mlsrepre.'=.er.'atl>!!:«  of  fact,  that  the  private 
power  mdus'ry  hi  >.?  used  this  cnpper  to  mis- 
lead the  C  'r-ures-  ar.d  the  public  about  the 
R>iral  Elec'ritlration  Adnvlnistratlon  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adm.lnistratinn  program 
In  the  hope  that  they  can  use  the  defense 
emerpencv  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
pram  ar.d  to  cive  the  power  tr\ist  a  throt- 
tle held  m  the  systems  already  In  existence 
Sir.crely    vours 

Harry  Si-MTTry 
Rwal  E'.i  -trttiratmn  Admiriiit'ator. 


Intolerable  Situation  Existing  in  Mailing 
Bundles  to  Boys  in  Iceland  Should  Be 
Corrected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MIOHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday    Dcccrjiber  2.  1941 


LETTERS   FPOM  CONSTITUENTS 


Mr,  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spvakcr,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
almost  intolerable  situation  presently 
exists  in  connection  with  mailing  of 
parcels  to  Ameiican  soldiers  stationed  in 
I(*fland.  While  we  "bundle  for  Britain" 
and  see  that  those  bundles  are  delivered, 
relatives  and  friends  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  required  to  pay  almost 
prohibitive  parcel-pcst  rates  in  sending 
bundles  to  brighten  the  Christmas  holi- 
days for  the>r  soldiers 

When  the  Fifth  Division  was  taken 
from  Fort  Cu>ter,  Mich.,  many  mothers, 
wive.s,  and  sweethearts  of  the  boys  were 
left  behind  m  iny  congressional  district. 


Those  mothers,  wives,  sweet nearts,  and 
friends  are  now  daily  writing  to  m.e  com- 
plaining of  the  high  postal  rates  and  the 
British  censorship  of  all  mail  to  our 
troops  and  the  service  in  general. 

One  soldier's  wife  paid  S9  10  for  one 
small  parcel  which  she  sent  to  her  hus- 
band. Another  was  required  to  pay  $8 
to  send  a  small  package  of  apples  and 
candy  bars.  One  man  whom  I  know  per- . 
v'Nonally.  mailed  two  letter.s,  each  contain- 
ing a  dollar  bill.  The  letters  were  de- 
livert^d  but  the  money  was  missing.  Just 
why  the  mail  to  our  American  soldiers 
in  Iceland  should  be  censored  by  the 
Briti-h  IS  more  than  I  can  understand; 
but  if  It  i-s  continued  tlu  American 
people  should  know  the  roason  why. 
With  all  of  this  talk  about  freedom  of 
the  seas,  it  seems  to  m.e  that  if  our  sol- 
diers are  to  be  used  in  som.e  far-off  coun- 
try, we,  the  people  of  America,  and  ctir 
boy.s  >nouId  enjin-  ^om^■  of  that  fre^'dom. 
I  am  told  that  there  are  several  instances 
where  parcels  sent  under  the  high  rates 
now  heme  charged  have  ne^-T  been  de- 
livered. 

Tl-io.-e  sendiiia  parct-l-pc^^'  packages 
from  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  Iceland  are 
required  to  pay  the  eighth-zcne  rate.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  most  of  this 
mail  IS  carried  on  Government-cperated 
ships,  and  it  would  be  only  fair  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  tc  c.irry  'he 
mail  Without  charge  from  'he  port  cf 
New  York.  Those  sending  parcel-post 
pack.iges  should  only  be  required  to  pay 
tho  rate  to  New  York  City. 

lam  told  that  the  men  new  ,--tationed 
in  Ic^'land  are  being  gouged  f<  r  every- 
thing they  purchase.  It  co>ts  them  35 
cents  for  a  5-cent  candy  bar,  S3  for  a 
meal  they  could  get  here  fir  35  cents, 
and  8  cents  for  a  penny  po.s'  card.  The 
Government  then  charees  $9.10  fcr  some 
candy  and  a  few  trinkets  fo;-  Christmas, 
and,  to  top  it  all  off,  those  involved  are 
not  even  assured  that  the  package?  or 
mail  will  be  delivered. 

I  have  asked  the  Post  Ofiice  Depart- 
ment and  the  War  Department  for  an 
explanation  of  this  situation,  but  so  far 
have  r'.'ceived  no  replies  to  my  letters. 
Unles.s  satisfactory  explanations  are  re- 
ceived, or  regulations  hsueci  correcting 
this  practice,  I  shall  seek  the  enactment 
of  remedial  legislation.  I  have  already 
introduced  a  bill.  H.  R  604:5.  to  extend 
the  free  mailing  privilege  to  the  soldiers 
in  foreign  service  on  personal  mail  sent 
to  the  United  States.  Our  soldiers  en- 
joyed this  pnvilegf^  in  the  first  World 
Wan  why  not  now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connecti^.m  with  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  include  some  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  on  'his  subject. 
For  obvious  reasons.  I  have  omitted  the 
names  of  writers,  who  are  wives  of  sol- 
diers. 

B.^TTLE  Creek,  Mich.,  Noteinber  27,  1941. 
Cor.sressman    P.^ri.   Sh.\fer, 

Washington,   D     C 

Dear  Mr  Sh.\fer:  I  am  tht  friend  of  a 
.soldier  iiow  stationed  in  Icel.^nc.  A  soldier's 
wife  ar.d  I  bought  some  guts  to  send  for 
'^^hristir.as  to  brighten  their  diiy.  When  we 
mailed  them  It  cost  -$9  10  ar.d  if  that  isn't 
profiteering  by  our  own  G.  verr.ment  I'd  like 
to  know  another  name  fcr  It 


Iq  the  first,  place,  these  boys  were  not  asked 
If  they  wanted  to  go — they  were  Just  sent. 
They  are  uadergoing  many  hardships  and 
disadvantage^  and  then  we  at  home  try  to 
help  meager^r  and  are  robbed 

I  would  Uli  to  have  yor  tell  me  why  we  had 
to  pay  parcil  post  all  the  way  to  Iceland, 
eighth  zone,  when  the  word  "Iceland"  never 
appears  In  Ijhe  address  My  understanding 
was  we  paid  to  New  York  City  and  it  is  then 
transported  free  by  Army  boat  to  them  I 
had  sent  tobecco  2  months  ago  and  only  paid 
to  the  fourth  zone  and  they  received  It 
Now,  at  Christmas  time,  the  price  is  doubled 

Another  lidy  here  had  a  crate  of  winter 
apples  specially  packed  to  send  her  son  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  fresh  fruit  there  and 
when  she  wemt  to  mall  them  the  price  asked 
of  her  was  $8.  If  that  Isn't  an  outrage, 
nothing  everi  was. 

After  all,  we  are  Just  common  working 
people.  Whiit  are  the  ladies  going  to  do  who 
are  living  Ji*t  on  the  small  allotment  given 
to  them  by  Ihelr  husbands?  In  my  opinion, 
the  Army  Is  Ithe  poorest-paid  organization  In 
the  world;  etery  day  their  lives  are  at  stake 
Any  of  thes^  men  could  be  home,  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
making  at  lejast  twice  as  much  a  month  than 
they  are  majking  now  working  for  national 
defense,  LoDks  like  you  get  It  flr.st  on  one 
cheek  and  tl  en  the  other  Is  this  right? 
SinceiBly  yours. 

Miss  WiNNtrsED  Parks. 


NO\'EMBER  26.   1941 
Congressmi^  PAtn,  Shafer, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Bhaferi  I  am  the  wife  of  a  sol- 
dier, serving  his  country  In  Iceland  Yes- 
terday I  mailed  him  a  box  for  Christmas — 
candy,  and  tvhat  few  things  that  can  safely 
bo  sent  to  tjiem — to  make  their  Christmas  a 
little  more  pjleasant.  The  charges  on  the  box 
were  $9.10.  The  postage  was  almost  more 
than  the  co<itents  of  the  box  originally  cost. 

I  think  I  <hare  the  opinion  of  many,  many 
people  who  ere  mailing  things  to  these  l)oys. 
who  are  being  sent  to  foreign  bases,  away 
from  their  jfamilies  and  homcf  very  much 
against  thejr  wishes  and  those  of  their 
families  left)  behind.  Then  to  think  we  are 
obliged  to  pfey  this  amount  for  mailing  them 
a  few  thing^,  I  think  is  a  miserable  outrage. 

To  begin  ^ith.  we  are  mailing  them  only 
to  New  Yor|c  and  postage  l.s  supposed  to  be 
free  from  thiere  on.  Yet  we  are  paying  post- 
age four  zones  beyond  New  York. 

As  my  representative.  I  am  bringing  this 
to  your  at:antion.  hopj^g  you  will  Intercede 
for  us  peoplje  who  are  left  behind,  as  well  as 
those  who  aie  doing  their  part  as  Is  their  duty 
to  their  coianry. 

Ycura  very  truly. 


Battle  CIeek,  Mich  ,  November  28.  1941. 
Representat^e  Paux  Shafer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  SirijI  am  writing  you  reeardln^  the 
mall  to  andj  from  the  American  forces  now 
stationed  Inilceland.  There  should  be  some- 
thing done  labcut  it.  Its  Just  terrible  the 
service  we  ate  KettinE:  now.  We  write  to  our 
husbands  arid  they  don't  get  our  letters  and 
we  don't  geC  theirs.  Now  what  Is  happening 
to  our  malh  It  surely  isn't  going  down  on 
boats.  I  think  it  is  just  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  looking  after  this  mail. 
We  should  get  those  letters  even  if  every  bit 
Is  blacked  o»t  as  long  as  we  have  our  postage 
on  them.  Couldn't  you  do  something  aboin 
this.  It  would  make  our  boys  feel  so  much 
better  if  thejy  could  hear  from  their  families 
back  home.  |  We  would  feel  much  better  also. 

Another  thing,  I  don't  think  we  should 
have  to  pay  postage  clear  to  the  eighth  zone 
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on  parcels  to  the  boys  over  there.  They  are 
so  high  we  cant  afford  to  send  anything  over 
there  that  would  cheer  them  up  just  a  little 
bit.  I  sure  would  appreciate  anything  you 
could  tell  me  or  do  about  this  and  I  know 
all  of  the  tK)ys  would  appieciaie  it  also. 
Yours  truly. 


November  28.  1941 
Representative  Paul  Shaker, 
House  of  Representat'ie.^, 

Washington.  D  C. 
•  Dear  Siri  I  am  writing  you  regarding  our 
mail  to  and  from  the  American  forces  in  Ice- 
land. We,  the  soldiers'  wives,  feel  there 
could  be  something  done  so  our  mall  could 
get  to  them  more  promptly  Our  maU  Is 
so  Irregular  it  usually  takes  3  weeks  for  us 
to  receive  their  mail  And  our  rates  to  the 
eighth  zone  are  so  high  we  cannot  afford  to 
send  them  anything  from  home.  It  seems 
as  though  we  should  only  have  to  pay  rates 
to  New  York  for  that  Is  where  our  mail  Is 
addressed   to. 

Anything  you  or  anyone  else  can  do  will 
surely  be  appreciated  for  I  know  they  would 
love  to  hear  from  their  kved  ones  they  left 
behind. 

Thanking  ycu  v>.ry  much.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Is  the  United  States  Congress  a  German 
Reichstag? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

•  T    MASSACHT  SKTTS 

IN  ITiE  HOUSE  OF  RE1'P.E£ENTATI\'ES 


Tuesday.  December  2.  1941 


EIjITOr^JAL    FROM    THE   WA.?}-:iNGTCN 
TIMES -HEF,  AID 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ex'eru:  ir.y  r*  mark.-  m  the  Rec- 
CMD  I  include  the  followmc  editorial  from 
the  ■Washington  Times-Herald  of  today: 

iProm   the  Wp^hirct^n  Times-Herald  of 
Dectn.bT  2    :;<41| 

Let's  Let  Concre&s  in  on  This  War 

Washington  at  this  time  Is  a  breeding  place 
of  rumors  of  the  most  ex'.raordlnary  charac- 
ter, with  definite,  factual  information  hard  to 
get  Most  of  the  current  -umors  concern  the 
Japanese  crisis,  and  the  continuing  confer- 
ence between  Messrs.  Kurusu  and  Nomura  on 
the  erne  side  and  Messrs  Rooeevelt  and  Hu41 
on  the  other 

RUM>  Rs  IN  w.\.sh:.ngton 

Sr-me  of  the  rumors  have  peculiar  begin- 
nings For  example,  we  have  Instances  of 
high  Government  officials  passing  out  alleged 
feed-box  Information  strictly  "off  the  rec- 
ord" before  lunch-club  gatherings  of  50  or 
more  persons 

What  is  in  the  wind?— What  Is  underneath 
all  thls?--we  don't  knew,  and  White  House 
correspondents  are  unable  to  find  out.  As 
we  go  to  press  we  have  slde-of-the-mcuth 
reports  from  at  leaf-t  on>-  hieh  Government 
official   that  hell   may  pep   ai   any   moment. 


Yet  the  American  people  have  not  been  told 
why.  where,  or  anything  else  about  it. 

It  looks  as  if  we  gre  slipping  into  a  war 
with  Japan,  and  at  a  time  wh.en  our  Navy  men 
are  shoctmg  and  being  shot  at  in  a  war  on 
the  seas  with  Germany 

This  being  the  case,  would  It  not  be  proper 
for  the  Government  to  tell  us  all  what  Us  ob- 
jectives in  a  war  with  Jap>an  would  be? 

WHAT   WILL   BE   OUR   WAR   AIMS'* 

If  we  fight  In  the  Pacific,  shall  we  be  fight- 
ing to  keep  the  Dutch  E^st  Indies  forever  the 
property  cf  the  exiled  Government  of  Hol- 
land? That  Government  was  bowled  over  on 
Its  home  grounds  in  5  days  by  the  German 
steamroller  attack  of  May  1940i  It  now  lives 
in  London  Are  we  obligated  to  fight  to  keep 
that  shadowy  regime  forever  possessed  of  a 
set  of  islands  on  the  other  side  of  the  world? 

Or  are  we  to  fight  to  guarantee  perpetual 
British  ownership  of  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong? 

Or  are  we  to  fight  to  keep  the  Philippine 
Islands  either  permanently  in  our  possession 
or  permanently  free»from  conquest  and  sub- 
jugation by  any  other  power? 

As  we  slide  toward  war  v,.th  Japan,  we  arc 
not  yet  told  what  this  wiu  will  be  about  if 
we  fight  It.  Messrs.  Roosevelt  and  Hull 
merely  confer  and  reconfer  with  Messrs. 
Nomura  and  Kurusu.  and  Issue  vague  state- 
ments that  they  will  net  yu  Id  an  inch.  An 
Inch  of  whati  or  where' 

The  Preside  it  l.  .'  -..d  that  the  objective  of 
cur  WW  with  C3eir:-..\:.y  if  the  destruction  of 
Hitler  and  Hitlensm  T!ia'  is  a  reas  nably 
clear  statement  of  war  .^iir.f  Ycu  can  un- 
derstand it — though  it  om;Ts  rr^ention  of  the 
huge  national  effort.  Including  an  American 
expeditionary  force.  No.  2.  which  will  most 
likely  be  required  to  destroy  Hitlerlsm;  and 
It  doesn't  take  into  account  the  certainty  that 
If  Stahr.  emerges  as  the  bl^  land  power  In 
Furope  he  will  be  as  bloody  a  despot  a?  Hitler 
ever  was 

Bu'  the  President  ha.'^  yet  tc  tti:  us  Just 
w.ert-  W'  -hhl;  f.ghT  Japan  fcr  if  we  fight 
Japan.  'V.e  H.re  c.r.fwnw.  into  a  war  whose 
causes  are  btcK  udtd  tind  wh^se  aims  are 
unknown  to  the  people  whose  boys  will  have 
to  fight  that  war. 

And  how  about  Congress  doing  Its  consti- 
tutional duty  In  this  Japanese  crisis,  for  a 
change'' 

LET  us  ]|tNOW  WHAT  GOES   ON 

Congress  was  not  consulted  about  getting 
us  into  the  naval  war  with  Germany.  Con- 
gress had  released  some  of  its  powers  to  the 
President  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency; 
true.  But  it  has  not  given  him  its  power  to 
declare  war  That  power  is  given  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution,  and  it  would  take  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  that  power 
to  the  President  Nevertheless  we  are  In  a 
shooting  war  on  the  seas  with  Germany,  by 
act  of  the  President. 

Does  Congress  have  to  sit  by  and  silently 
watch  the  President  get  us  into  a  war  with 
Japan,  too?  Or  hasn't  Congress  the  right  to 
be  Informed  of  what  Is  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Japar.e.^  crisis'' 

If.  as  intimated  by  the  PreMdei.t  ii,  : h.Tt 
same  Saturday  evening  ?p€>ech  we  are  ofll- 
ci."il!y  n*  war  tof  next  Thanksgiving,  seme 
An.i  :  ;'^, .:..'■  will  doubtless  consider  Thanks- 
giving Day.  1942.  a  fine  holiday  But  a  lot 
more  of  them,  we  e.'^timate.  will  not. 

We  think  Congress  could  improve  the 
ch.ir.ces  cf  many  of  Its  Members  at  the  No- 
\'r:.fr  1 -42  elections  (if  'hrvf  are  con- 
grtK-i>  r..'i.  tiecticn^  in  1942  ^  by  declariiig  it- 
self In  on  the  Japan  crisis  and  insisting  on 
full  rrnsultaticn  nnd  publicity  frcm  the 
White  House  as  each  move  is  made. 


Repeal  the  United  States  Auto  Tax 
I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STRATTON 

or    II !  :ni  :s 
LN    IliE  KO'L.'rE  C^P    REPHESENTA  TIVES 


Tuesday.  Decerr.bt  r  j.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  II I INOIS  STATE 
REGIS!  KR 


Mr,  STRATTON  Mr  Sp«  .»ker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  itmaiks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  ■*hich  ap- 
peared in  the  Illinois  Siatt  Rt^istfr. 
Springfield.  Ill  .  on  Sunday,  Ncvembei  30. 
1941: 

(From  the  Illinois  State  Rt^iisier  ^i  N^vem- 
30.   19411 

REPEAL  THE   tJNITED   STA7f-i-    ATT       TA.X 

Refusal  of  the  National  Hoii.'e  :c  appro- 
priate several  miHinn  dollftr«-  to  administer 
the  new  Federal  au"<  nub  It  i&x  t  flective 
next  February  1.  iiiay  result  m  'hf  repeal  of 
that  Item  in  the   new  tedtra.  excise   ti.xe.-- 

The  contusion  and  -.ost  of  collecting  .'-uch 
a  tax  would  be  monumental  That  ih  an 
admiuiftratlve  obJectl*-n  .^  far  n.cre  Im- 
portant objection  to  the  tux  Is  i*5  ec>jr.cmic 
incongruity 

Under  the  law  as  it  stands  e%ery  auto- 
mobile owntr  woti'.d  bt  tixed  c  r,  the  basis 
of  $5  per  annum  fcr  the  use  cf  hi«  cnr 
From  February  1  to  July  1  1942,  frjicticnal 
portions  of  this  tax  w.  ulci  hia.  :.,>  be  rci- 
lected,  tapering  down  trtin  $2  OV  Ircm  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  July  1  and  tc  les.ser  flr..cu,its  for 
fractional  period-  the  full  ^."^  tax  not  to  be 
collected  until  afttr  Ju;>    1     :i)-i'2 

Then,  too,  there  is  Ihf  iii  ".if-t  :rf  of  n.^-se-s- 
Ing  the  same  sum  of  $>  per  annum  against 
the  owner  of  a  15  000  limrus.i.t  :.i:  a^ir.ii.f-t 
the  owner  of  a  $25  bit  of  juperannuatt  d 
antiquity  which   s'lil   runs  on  wheels. 

Our  uipti.t  Fidv  ce  tc-  Cciigress  is  tc  repeal 
the  auto  tax 


A  Scholar  in  the  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF    C  .VNFrTlCtT 

IN  THE  HOUSi:   CF  REFREEENTATrV^ES 


Tuesday.  Dccernbcr  2.  1941 


PROCLAMATION      OF      HON       WILBUR      L. 

CRCSf    fokm.=:h   c.ove:rnor  of    con- 

KECTICUT,  IScUED  IN  19^8 


Mr.  SHANLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  number  cf  people  who 
heard  the  reading  ol  the  1938  proclama- 
tion of  our  former  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut. His  Excellency  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  by 
the    ctkbrated    screen     actor,    Charles 


A.yllO 


appf:xdix  to  the  COXGRESSIOXAL  KKCmRD 


Laughtcjn  It  v.  as  a  di.^tinct  honor  these 
px'OpIr  felr  that  >U(h  u  tribute  .should  be 
paid  3  year.-  altrr  the  i.v-uaiice  of  the 
proclam:iMfin      Many  of  Ihem  called  me 


and  a-k>  d 


I  had  an  extra  ccpy.     I 


fxhau-t'  li  n\y  >uppiy  and  was  obliged  to 
H'nd  f'  G>'\e:n'M-  Cross  himself  for  an- 
other Copy  In  order  to  preserve  that 
remarkable  p:i>..'  passaae  of  superb  Eng- 
lish, and  (qu;illy  superb  thcught.  I  am 
extendms  my  remarks  in  the  Record  to 
inrludf*  the  proclamation. 

I  ntvt-r  think  of  the  remarkable  record 
made  by  our  Gcvernor  without  reflecting 
Wendell  Phillips'  The  Scholar  in  a  Re- 
public. Governor  Cross  is  a  scholar  in 
our  Republic  Few  men  in  political  ofTice 
possess  the  broad  latitude  of  knowledge 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  human  nature 
that  he  ha.^ 

He  embodied  Thomas  Mann's  quota- 
tion from  the  French  philosopher  Berg- 
son: 

Act  a^  men  of  tlu-ught,  thmlc  a.s  men  of 
ncv.'in 

It  is  significant  that  the  Rreatest  of 
American  quarterlies,  the  Yale  Review, 
which  was  founded  by  Governor  Cross 
in  1911,  IS  celebrating  its  thirtieth  year 
of  existence.  The  New  York  Times,  in 
comment  me  on   Ihe  occasion,  has  said: 

Editor  C'r  i.v;  :ittracted  and  encouraged  tal- 
ent Emaac.t  writers,  experts  here  and 
abn:ad,  wt-re  ^'..\d  lo  write  for  him.  but  he 
played  no  fa\ur;tfS  and  he  loved  to  find  un- 
known and  ui'.h  ickneyed  aptitudes  •  •  • 
There  is  no  trac    cf  chque  or  school. 

A  Liwrence  Lowell  adds: 

Tl-.e  Y.ile  Re\  s-'-.v  conta;n^  more  interesting 
m.iteria;  tl'..i:'.  any  itlier  periodical  of  its  kind 
In  Aineric.i 

The  prcclanKition  follows: 

A    Pro<  L.\MAr:oN-   by   His  Excellency   Wilbi  r 

L     C'rtOSS.    OOVER.NOR 

As  the  color-  of  autvinin  stre.-im  d(.wn  the 
wiiu!  -carlt  t  ;i;  .-nniach  and  maple,  spun  ii.Id 
In  the  birclie-,  a  splendor  of  Miioldenn^  h:e 
In  the  ■.i\K-  .ti  r.^  r!-.e  Ir.ll.  and  the  last  leaves 
flutter  .i\»,.;v  and  du-k  t.ili>  bnetty  about  the 
worker  l.:r::u'i;.is  m  Irom  the  field  a  late  lead 
of  it>  :rui!.~.  .iiul  Arcturus  is  lo>t  to  sight  and 
Oricn  -wings  upward  that  yitat  .-un  upon  h.is 
shcinder  we  are  stirred  oi:ce  ni'-re  to  ponder 
t!ie  ii.rin.:.'  gccdness  tlm;  h.i-  s.  t  apart  for 
U--  in  ai;  thi-  ni  \i:;>:  iny~tery  cf  creati.  n  a 
tinii-  •:-1  l:\:r.ij  .in.i  a  hi  nie  In  such  a  --pint 
I  npp  mt  Thur-o.iy.  the  24:!i  of  Noveir.bt  r.  a 
day  of 

PfBLIC    THANKSGIVING 

In  such  a  -pint  I  call  upon  the  people  to 

ackncwledge  he.irtily,  in  friendly  gailienng 
and  hcu-e  cf  pr.iyer.  the  increase  of  the  se:i- 
son  near. nil  n.  w  its  cU.se — the  harvest  of 
earth,  the  yield  .  f  patient  mind  and  faithful 
hand,  th.it  have  kept  us  fed  and  clothed  and 
have  made  for  U'^  a  >helter  even  agam.-t  ti-.e 
storm.  It  is  rtght  thu  we  whose  arc  of  sky 
has  bit  i;  darkent  d  by  no  war  hawk,  who  hiave 
bt-en  forced  by  n.T  man  to  stand  and  speak 
when  to  .-peak  w.is  to  cheese  between  death 
and  life.  sh.oulU  kjive  thanks  al>o  Icr  the 
lurthtr  merc:e-  we  have  enjoyed,  beyond 
desert  or  an.y  e^^timatton.  of  Justice,  frcedrm. 
lov;n»;  kmdnes.-.  peace — reso'.vmc,  as  we  prize 
them  tr  let  i:.-  occasion  t;o  without  some 
promptir.i:  or  <cme  eflcrt  worthy  m  a  way, 
however  liumb.e  of  tho-.e  proudest  amcr.g 
mans  ideals,  winch  burn,  though  it  may  be 
like  candies  fitfully  in  ovu  gu.-ty  world,  with 
a  liiTht  so  clear  we  iiame  us  source  divm.e 

Given  under  my  hand  ai.d  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  capnol.  in  Hartford,  this  10th  day  of 


November  In  the  year  cf  c,\ir  Lr:.;i  11.33,  and 
cf  the  independ'  nee  of  the  Unitrd  States  the 
one  hundred  and  s;.x'y-*hi:cl 

\V:lb:  r  L   Cross. 
By  H.-  Excclkncy  5  c-mmmd 

Walter  Darley, 
D'^pu::;  S'Cretary 


Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNE.SSE  E 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday   December  2.  1941 


Mr  KEFAUVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  antistnke  legislation  presented 
by  the  various  bills  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  has  given  me  mtich  trotible.  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  u.s  find  ourselves 
in  that  position.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
always  vigorously  supoort^tl  the  foreign 
policy  of  tlie  adminLstration,  and  I  join 
in  bitterly  condemning  the  many  unjus- 
tified stnk(^s  in  d'^fense  indu>tries  that 
have  been  slowing  up  our  defense  pro- 
ducti-oh. 

Y-(^t  today  we  are  in  a  state  of  consid- 
erable emotionalism  considering  h'gi.^ia- 
tion.  none  of  which,  in  my  judgment. 
really  goes  to  the  basis  of  the  labor  trou- 
bles we  have  been  having.  Yet  I  feel 
that  it  is  desirabie  that  some  legislation 
shru'd  be  passed  pending  the  time  the 
matler  in  its  entirety  can  be  more  thor- 
oughly studied  and  considered.  I  think 
there  is  much  m.frit  in  the  English  sys- 
tem of  labor  regulation,  and  I  think  we 
would  all  do  well  to  study  the  British 
system  in  trying  to  cet  at  some  of  the 
fundamental  d.lTicuities  we  are  having 
in  thi.',  country.  I  feel  that  labor  unions 
shou'd  be  sub.'ect  to  an  accounting  un- 
der F  deral  sup-rvision.  and  that  they 
should  have  tn  file  reports  and  s:ve  the 
list  of  their  officers  and  member.-,.  .  Also. 
I  think  the  abuse  in  some  uii!on.s  in  per- 
petuating officers  in  charge  should  be 
considered  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  rank  and  file  of  organised  labor  in 
every  union  ar^  having  an  opp^rtunjtv  by 
their,  votes  to  ehoo.-^e  officers  of-:their 
choice.  Also,  unions  should  be  made 
financially  rcspon>ible  fcr  the  perform- 
ance of  their  agreement. =  . 

Pendmpr  consideration  of  the  swhole 
situaticn.  I  think  that  the  Ram.-~peck  bill 
should  at  thh>  time  be  passed.  I  do  not 
like  all  features  of  this  bill:  but.  as  a 
makeshift  until  the  real  causes  of  diffi- 
culty both  on  the  part  of  indu.stry  and 
unions  can  be  aoi.e  into,  I  think  passage 
of  the  Ramspeck  bill  is  about  the  best  we 
can  do  It  is  apparent  from  the  tenor 
of  the  House  today  that  some  bill  will 
pass.  I  doubt  if  the  Smith  bill  as  is.  will 
eyer  be  enacted  into  law.  Would  u  not 
be  better  to  pass  a  bill  which  is  most  cer- 
tain to  pass  the  Senate  and  be  approved 
by  the  President?  I  expect  to  support 
the  Ramspeck  bill.  Unless  some  changes 
are  made  in  the  Smith  bill  I  cannot  see 


my  way  to  support  it.  as  I  think  some 
provisions  of  it  are  not  at  this  time 
called  for  and  it  does  not.  as  I  have 
stat.ed,  to  go  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty. 


I- 


Removal  of  Judges 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

i  OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  3.  1941 


Mr.  BCEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  the  removal  of  certain  Fed- 
eral judges.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment so  pfoposed  is  as  follows: 
JArticte  — 
semoval  of  judges 
All  Federal  judge-,  other  than 
those 'appciiited  by  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
be  subject  ^o  removal  for  conduct  short  of 
good  behavipr  as  this  term  Is  used  In  article 
III,  section  jl.  or  fcr  violation  of  any  of  the 
grounds  enumerated  In  article  II.  section  4, 
and  this  authorization  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  power  t<j  Impeach  such  Judges  as  provided 
in  article  II.,  section  4. 

Sec.  2.  T^e  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this^article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  22,  1941.  the 
House  passed,  by  the  extremely  narrow 
margin  of  i  votes,  the  Sumners  bill  iH.  R. 
146)  providing  for  trials  of  and  judg- 
ments upon  the  issue  of  good  behavior 
in  the  case  of  certain  Federal  judges. 
The  large  number  of  votes  against  this 
bill  may  bej  ascribed  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree to  th^  doubts  existing  in  the  minds 
of  the  Members  concerning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  bill  at  the  present 
time.  [ 

As  ?  matter  of  fact,  six  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  reported 
the  bill,  fitd  a  separate  report  contair  - 
ing  minority  views  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  tb»e  bill  was  unconstitutional.  A 
similar  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  House 
during  th*  Seventy-sixth  Congress  for 
the  same  leason. 

The  argjiments  pointing, cut  the  re- 
spects in  \fhich  such  a  bill  is  deemed  to 
be  unconstitutional  were  fully  set  forth 
In  the  miiority  report  and  were  ex- 
pressed on  I  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the 
time  the  t(ill  was  being  debated,  and  it 
is  not  my  purpose  now  to  repeat  or  en- 
large upon  those  arguments.  However, 
it  seems  tq  me  that  ff  the  constitutional 
question  viere  elimifiated,  a  great  many 
Members  \*ho  voted  against  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  146  would  then  be  favorably 
disposed  toward  such  legislation,  the 
merits  of  ivhich  are  generally  conceded 
and  favored  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  bar  associations  throughout 
the  country.  The  minority  report  staled 
in  part,  as  follows: 

The  power*  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  the 
removal  of  judges  cannot  be  extended  simply 
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because-  the  Impeachment  procedure  set  up  In 
the  Constitution  Is  sometimes  cumber-ome 
and  unsatisfactory.  If  any  change  is  desired 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  constitutional 
amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  these  Members  who 
favored  the  passage  of  H  R  146.  and  I  am 
one  of  them,  should  be  anxious  to  see 
such  legislation  safeguarded  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  I  have  proposed,  in  view  of  the 
considerable  doubt  expressed  so  often 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
bill. 

I  earnestly  request  tht  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Membeis  to  give  to  my 
resolution  their  favorable  and  speedy 
consideration  and  action. 


Forty    Billions    in    Gifts    and    Credits    to 
Fore.gn  Courtries  in  the  Last  25  Years 


EXTENSION   OF  l^EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

IN  TTiP    Hni-.->E  OF   KEI' ;U.<F  NT  .STIVES 


Monday  Dernyibrr  1   1941 
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Mr.  CROWTHER  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  yea:-  '.!!•  taiifl  wa>  a  burning  issue 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties.  The  last  tariff  oill  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress  was  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act.  For  some  years  it  was  the  pet 
peeve  and  whipping  boy  of  the  Demo- 
crats. It  was  heralded  by  Democratic 
orators  as  the  root  of  all  modern  evils. 

During  the  study  and  preparation  of 
this  bill  great  Democrats  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
pleaded  for  a  protective  tariff  on  the  com- 
modities, industrial  and  agricultural,  that 
were  produced  in  their  several  States. 
After  having  secured  such  consideration 
for  their  constituents  they  then  sud- 
denly remembered  that,  after  all.  they 
were  Democrats,  and  that  to  vote  for  a 
Republican  tariff  bill  would  be  commit- 
ting political  hara-kiri.  An  so.  with  the 
exception  of  eight  of  their  party,  they 
voted  against  it. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  bill  the, 
Democrats  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
criticize  and  attack  it.  Crying  louflly 
from  the  housetops  and  on  the  hustings 
in  the  1932  cam.paign,  they  declared  for 
its  repeal  if  the*  came  into  power.  They 
took  over  in  1933.  and  after  nearly  9  long 
years  the  Hawiey-Smoot  Act  is  still  on 
the  statute  bocks,  but  somewhat  battered 
and  bruised  as  a  result  of  its  battle  with 
the  trade-agreements'  champions. 

Congress  no  longer  considers  tariff 
legislation  except  as  to  some  minor  ad- 
ministrative changes.  That  power  has 
been  surrendered  to  the  President,  who 
in  turn  has  delegated  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  now  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
tariff  table  and  thoroughly  enjoys  direct- 


ing the  prcxress  of  wrecking  the  rates 
that  he  inveighed  so  strenuously  against 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  had  the  Hawley-Smoot  rates 
as  a  trading  base.  If  he  had  had  a  rate 
schedule  based  on  Democratic  theories, 
such  as  were  written  in  the  Underwood- 
Simmons  Act,  he  would  have  had  nothing 
to  trade. 

I  still  believe  that  the  American  pro- 
ducer IS  entitled  to  an  even  break  in  the 
American  market,  and  that  a  tariff  rate 
based  on  American  landed  costs  of  im- 
ported merchandise  should  be  high 
enough  to  give  him  that  even  break. 
Call  it  old-fashioned  if  you  will:  it  is  at 
least  fair  to  American  labor,  agriculture, 
and  industry. 

In  the  days  to -come  following  the  end 
of  this  war  holocaust,  it  is  likely  that 
new  tariff  policies  may  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  economy.  The  fol- 
lowing article  by  Stuart  Chase  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  as  to 
our  so-called  foreign  trade: 

Must  We  Fight  fx3r  OtJU  Forocn  Trade? 

We  were  talking  as  usual  about  the  war. 
A  pretty  girl,  with  big  brown  eyes,  opened 
them  even  wider  and  said.  "But  if  Hitler  wins 
ue  will  be  ruined;  we  will  lo«e  all  our  foreign 
trade  We  cant  compete  with  his  slave 
labor — it  said  so  on  the  radio — our  standard 
of  living  will  be  forced  way  down.  It's  awful 
to  think  about  " 

It  Is  awful  to  think  about.  Just  as  awlul 
as  if  It  were  true.  Mental  torture  l5  mental 
torture,  as  any  sufferer  from  delirium  tre- 
mens can  tell  you.  The  fact  that  the  pink 
snakes  are  in  his  mind  and  not  on  the  bar- 
room flrxir  does  not  lessen  the  anguish 

How  many  Americans  are  now  seeing  the 
pink  snakes  of  economic  collapse  unless  we 
go  to  war.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  must  run 
into  millions.  They  have  been  well  drugged 
by  radio  and  editorial.  Yet  of  all  reasons  for 
intervention  this  is  the  worst. 

A  case  for  military  danger  can  be  made  out 
which  has  something  to  be  said  for  it.  and  an 
Ideological  case,  based  on  common  language 
and  democratic  institutions  between  Great 
Britain  (not  the  Empire),  Canada.  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States,  is  not 
too  implausible.  But  the  economic  case  is 
nonsense  any  way  you  look  at  It. 

HOW   WE  WOtnJD  FARE 

There  are  two  major  ways  to  look  at  it:  the 
physical  picture  and  the  financial  picture. 
The  former  is,  of  course,  the  more  important. 
Can  a  German  victor}-,  or  the  control  of  the 
Old  World  by  totalitarian  governments  cut 
off  SO  many  essential  materials  that  the 
American  standard  of  living  is  wrecked?  In 
my  little  book.  The  New  Western  Front,  I 
anal>-zed  the  materials  which  we  must  have 
to  maintain  our  living  standards.  The  anal- 
ysis can  be  summarized  in  this  fashion:  If 
an  airtight  blockade  could  somehow  be  drawn 
around  the  boundaries  of  continental  United 
States,  we  should  continue  to  eat  regular, 
clothe  and  house  ourselves  adequately,  but 
we  should  be  shy  of  many  luxuries  such  as 
Imported  fabrics,  tea.  coffee,  spices. 

If  the  blockade  were  pushed  back  to  the 
boundaries  of  North  America,  including  the 
Caribbean  Se^.  we  could  have  more  comforts 
and   luxuries. 

If  it  were  pushed  back  to  surround  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (without  "rubber  sheet" 
geometry  definitions  of  the  hemisphere),  we 
should  have  practically  all  essential  materials, 
except  rubber  and  tin.  Rubber  can  be  made 
from  petroleum,  of  which  we  have  plenty. 
Tin  may  be  had  from  Bolivia,  but  perhaps 
not  enough  for  our  standard  consumption  of 
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tin  cans.  We  might  hri\p  ••>  um  pi.i.s.'-  or 
synthetics;  or.  who  kni'tv  -  !,  u-ia.\.-  c-.cln 
take  up  cooklr\g  again.  Ttie  Oftlce  of  P;i  duc- 
tion  Manaeement  has  Jtist  is-^ued  nn  excellent 
report  on  how  to  get  around  thi    v.n  sliortatze 

WE  CAN    PRETEND   TO    DIE 

So  far  as  physical  materials  go.  there  is  no 
more  chance  of  ruination  than  there  Is  of  a 
man  in  a  rcwboat  on  Lake  Michigan  dying  of 
thirst.  Of  course  he  can  pretend  xh-.r.  ihe 
water  is  salt,  but  that  will  be  c;ut  t  •  h  .s 
mental  machinery,  not  to  raturo  It  he 
wants  to  expire  on  those  ccndltlon^.  pi.iha;)s 
it  is  Just  as  well.  If  a  great  nation  wants  to 
expire  because  it  refuse?  to  take  the  trouble 
to  obtain  from  Briijil  what  it  u.M-d  t.i  obtain 
from  Malaya,  perhaps  that  is  Just  us  well  too. 
God  does  not  smile  perpetually  on  idicts 

Now  let  us  move  over  to  thr  financial  frame 
of  reference.  Here  it  is  argued  that  -while 
we  may  have  the  materials  avai:able  m  the 
hemisphere,  our  prosperity  is  depei^den;  on 
world  free  trade  and  the  profits  whicii  im- 
porters and  exporters  make  Dn  that  trade. 
Wipe  it  cut,  and  f.irmers  are  stuck  with  sur- 
pluses of  cotton  and  wheat.  nianufarturc:« 
are  stuck  with  surplus  Fcrd'^  and  nddn.e  ma- 
chines, our  economy  is  tlirown  out  cf  k::ter, 
and  everv-body    sufTers. 

In  1913  there  would  h.i\e  \->cen  something 
in  this  argument,  bm  not  .n  1941  Before 
the  last  war  there  was  a  w  >r!d  free  market 
where  private  businessmen  from  ai:  countries 
competed,  and  where  the  profi: .^  cf  fcronjn 
trade  and  Investment  were  \ery  impi  rtant  lo 
the  national  economy.  You  can  hardly  find 
the  ghost  of  that  picture  today 

In  1941,  governments,  not  prsvate  hu-ino.-.'-- 
men,  are  running  exports  and  imp^r-^  a!;d 
the  world  free  market  has  been  knocked  h  ;y- 
wire  by  the  abandonment  of  gold  by  expert 
subsidies,  tariffs,  quotas,  barter  dtals,  blcxTk- 
ades,  lack  of  shipping,  submarine'-,  and  self- 
sufBclency  programs. 

So  far  as  the  freedom  ol  foreign  tr;ide  c  ^s, 
it  is  already  ruined,  and  the  process  hfo-  tai  r:i 
going  on  at  an  accelerated  pane  since  the  l.ist 
war.  People  who  argue  that  we  mu.'t  bt  at 
Hitler  to  keep  trade  free  have  apparently  been 
sound  asleep  for  a  generation  They  puhid 
the  cover.";  over  their  head.«  along  abrut  the 
time  of  President  McKinlcy. 

FOREIGNERS    HAVENT    PAID    ANY-:h:NG 

Win,  lose,  or  draw,  there  will  be  no  world 
free  market  on  this  planet  ia  our  lifetimes. 
Governments  are  going  right  on  controlling 
exports  and  imports  and  right  on  promoting 
programs  for  national  or.  at  least,  continental 
self-sufficiency.  Any  profits  which  prlvat.  ex- 
porters or  Importers  make  will  be  at  G  \tr:.- 
ment  sufferance,  and  the  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  will  be  very  small 

America  will  not  have  to  compete  w;:h  tiie 
slave  labor  of  the  totalitarian*,  for  there  v.M 
be  no  free  market  in  which  to  compete  All 
that  is  1913  stuff.  We  do  not  have  to  take 
shoes  from  Czechoslovakia;  we  can  make  them 
in  Brockton.  If  the  cost  is  higher,  so  what? 
When  you  add  In  the  cast  of  unemployed 
Brockton  shoe  workers  on  relief,  the  home  cost 
may  be  lower. 

Etoes  anyone  pretend  v.i  c  uld"  net  tat  ,ill 
our  farm  surpluses  if  poor  folks  had  Uie 
means  to  pay  for  them?  Poor  folks  ca:.  pay 
something,  but  foreigners  haven't  been  pay- 
ing anything,  as  we  shall  see  How  much  can 
they  pay  after  the  war  Is  over? 

OL-R  RECENT  EXPERIENCES 

The  United  States  is  the  most  nearly  .scjf- 
sufHcient  nation  on  earth.  Its  exports  amount 
to  only  about  5  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. Since  the  war  began  the  export  mar- 
ket has  been  turned  upside  down,  with  all 
Europe  shut  off.  Two-thirds  of  our  exports 
are  now  going  to  the  Briti.^ii  En,pire,  and  a 
large  fraction  cf  that  is  in  the  icrm  of  muni- 
tions. Furthermore  it  is  not  trade  but  a 
handout  under  the  L-end-ly-a.-o  Act.    hmcdn 
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taxpayers  are  giving  Amerlcattf' products  to 
Britain. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  arranpe- 
r  ent,  either.  American  taxpayers  have  been 
flnancinR  great  Wcrk  Projects  Administration 
pri  gram.s  T  r  fGiei|<!.ers,  one  after  another, 
Binte  the  liLf-t  »ar  We  s.h;pptd  them  tea 
-billions  cf  stuff  m  1918  and  got  nothing  In 
return,  That  w:is  haiidscme,  but  hardly 
trade  The  old  war  debts  will,  of  course. 
never  be  paid  Fcr  one  thing,  our  tariff 
p-'licy  made  it  impcssible  to  pay  them  lu 
gootki  We  shipped  them  another  ten  billions 
cf  stuff  lu  the  1920.S  and  got  beautifully  en- 
graved bonds,  mo^t  of  which  are  now  In 
default 

We  shipped  them  another  ten  billions  of 
good  American  wheat,  steel,  machinen.',  and 
got  gold  In  the  1930  s.  The  gold  Is  probably 
tiselesis.  And  now  we  are  shippink;  seven  bil- 
liona  of  8tuil  to  Britain,  with  more  to  follow, 
under  a  plan  in  which  the  lending  and  the 
leading  Is  a  polite  fiction  to  get  around  the 
Johnson  Act 

This  foots  up  to  fi'Ur  great  Work  Projects 
Admlnistralion  projects,  totaling  some  thirty 
U)  forty  billion  dillars  in  the  last  25  years. 
In  other  words,  American  taxpayers  and  In- 
vestors have  paid  Amerirau  farmers  and  man- 
ufacturers t40, 000, 000 .000  for  shipping  their 
products  abroad.  This  has  given  work  to 
f.u-merB  arid  IndustruU  laborers,  but  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  lost  •40,000.000,- 
000  worth  of  goods.  It  certainly  shows  a 
fine,  generou."  spirit,  and  I  am  not  at  this 
point  criticizing  But  it  does  burn  me  up 
when  interventionists  say  that  If  this  kind  of 
thing  18  stopped  by  Hitler  we  shall  be  ruined 

There  U  another  thing  which  burns  me  up, 
too.  In  books  like  Miller's  You  Cant  Do 
Buslne«  With  Hitler  the  point  Is  made  that 
If  we  r'on't  go  to  war  a^id  keep  at  It  until 
E^i^ope  la  reduced  to  a  pile  of  rubble  we  shan't 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  cur  stirpliises.  If  we  do 
keep  at  It  until  that  happy  day,  then  we  can 
have  a  super-colossal  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration program  unloading  the  surpluses  as 
free  glfla  to  starving  Europeans,  thus  clear- 
ing our  shelves  As  a  practical  economic  pro- 
gram this  Is  about  as  sensible  as  burning  the 
house  down  to  get  rid  of  the  wasps. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  a  German 
victory  would  give  us  plenty  of  mean  prob- 
lems. I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  an 
American  private  exporter  who  tries  to  do 
bu-«lness  with  Hitler  would  lix^e  his  shirt 
But  a  war  abroad  to  the  death  for  a  free 
market,  which  practically  had  dlsappeare<'. 
before  Hitler  came  to  power,  and  for  a  foreign 
trade  which  has  already  worked  out  to  $40- 
000,000,000  worth  of  Santa  Claus.  Is  some- 
thing else  again.  It  Is  a  something  else 
which  might  well  spjell  real  physical  ruin, 
with  the  bones  of  our  young  meti  whitening 
the  fhcres  of  the  seven  seas. 


Understandinf  the  Japanese  Situadoo  by 
Misanderstanding  It  Intellifentiy 
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HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  3. 1941 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  most  critical  moments  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  when  war  might  be 
just  around  the  corner,  i  wish  to  bring 


to  the  attention  of  our  Government  an 
unusually  lucid  and  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  these  relations  in  which  new 
a.spects  are  exposed,  new  angles  brough: 
up.  old  situations  clarified,  and  a  frt.->h 
atmosphere  favorable  to  understanding 
Is  created.  It  is  by  a  Philippine  .-cholar, 
Mr.  Vicente  Villamin.  whose  previous 
studies  on  the  subject  were  published  in 
the  Record  of  October  6,  17,  21.  and  30, 
1941,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  Mr.  Villamin's 
latest  statement. 

The  statement  follows: 

Cause  and  Effect  in  American-J.^p.^nese 
Relations 

(By  Vicente  Villamin) 
A  Bjood  way  to  undcrstaiid  the  Japanese 
Situation  Is  to  misunderstaiid  it  inttlhgt^ntly. 
The  danger  in  the  present  lmpas.«^  between 
America  and  Japan  may  be  in  the  unwilling- 
ness cf  Americans  to  Indulge  in  this  sort  of 
mental  e.\ercise.  and  yet  the  seemmtjly  blus- 
tering and  Cf^ntradictory  actions  of  the  Japa- 
nese during  the  last  few  days  are  susceptible 
of  an  e.xplanatu,n  that  should  appeal  to  the 
occidental  sense  of  practicality  a;.d  sports- 
manship. 

JAPANS     PRZFERENCE    FOR     AMEBIC  A 

The  rationale  of  the  Japanese  situation 
would  be  about  like  the  foiicwing. 

Japan  has  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ger- 
many— a  treaty  obviously  directed  ag.unst 
America.  It  is  the  duty  of  Japan  to  be  loyal 
to  that  commitment.  But  Japan,  for  the 
sake  of  America,  is  showing  signs  of  disloyalty 
to  It.  She  IS  eager  to  talk,  and  does  tiilk. 
and  Is  still  talking,  with  America  to  see  if 
she  could  reach  a  friendly  a^eement  This 
act  In  Itself  Is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  her  alliance  with  Germany,  for 
If  the  talks  should  Succeed  the  German- 
Japanese  alliance  would  be  emasculated  cr 
dissolved. 

At  this  point  enters  Germany  A.~  Japan's 
ally  she  Is  vitally  Interested  in  keeping  the 
alliance  Intact.  She  has  the  right  to  expect 
Japan  to  be  loyal  and  she  has  rea.son  to  feel 
aggrieved  by  Japan's  attitude  She  a*ks 
Japan  to  stop  flirting  with  America  and  g;ve 
freah  proofs  that  she  is  still  faithful  to  the 
alliance.  Japan  finds  herself  In  a  terrible 
quandary  She  wants  to  remain  on  gcrd 
terms  with  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  be 
at  peace  with  America,  Germany's  leadir.g 
unofficial  enemy.  Playing  both  ends  at:a.:.,^t 
the  middle  before  the  world  gallery,  Japan 
would  qualify  as  the  wcndtT  dipi^ra.it.c  ac- 
robat of  the  age  if  she  succeeds  iii  taking  ;n 
simultaneously  both  the  lung-headed  Ameri- 
can and  the  square-headed  German  in  her 
oversimplified   game. 

TWO    GOVERNMENTS    IN     JAPAN 

Japan  meet.s  the  two-pronged  challenge 
with  agility  Her  dual  system  of  government, 
a  system  that  appears  and  disappears  as  the 
necessity  arises.  lends  itself  conveniently  to 
a  double-barreled  action  Her  constitutional 
government,  through  its  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives, continues  earnestly  to  achieve  an 
amicable  accord  with  America,  while  her  ex- 
tra-constitutional government  ccnsist;ns  -f 
the  practically  atitonomous  armed  forces  acts 
to  satisiy  the  German  wishes  and  rifmai.ds. 
Tlius.  Indeed,  while  solemn  conver<:ations 
are  going  en  m  Washington  between  .\merican 
and  Japanese  officials  the  Japanese  military 
forces  are  mobilizing  In  and  around  Indochina 
and  Thailand  to  the  disgust  of  America  ar.d 
Britain  As  a  result  the  cry  of  Japanese  riii- 
pUclty  has  gone  up  in  Amerfca,  as  undoubtedly 
Japanese  fidelity  is  ui:ider  suspicion  In  Ger- 
many. Already  a  respectable  block  cf  Amer- 
i  lean  public  opinion  is  getting  cci'.vmced  that 
i  It  is  simply  Impossible  to  deal  with  the 
j    Japanese  except  on  the  battlefield. 


T.-\KING    THE    JAPANESE    TOO    LITERALLY 

Here  is  where  America  must  pause  ,and 
e.xerclse,  not  caution  in  fear  cf  war  with 
Japan,  but  precaution  lest  she  should  fall 
into  a  grievous  error  of  omission.  America 
must  realize  tt|at  she  Is  In  effect  asking  Japan 
to  break  a  tre>ty-^-a  treaty  with  Germany.  If 
you  please — a  treaty  from  which  the  Japanese 
expect  important  territorial  acquisitions  and 
strategic  advtentages.  The  Japanese  are 
stunned  and  stunned  to  the  very  cere  of  their 
being. .  They  haw  and  hesitate  and  ask  them- 
selves -vnhethef  in  giving  up  that  treaty  they 
could  get  reasonable  compensations  from  an 
association  with  America  and  for  Incurring, 
the  displeasure  of  Germany.  In  that  mental 
state  the  Japanese,  who  have'shown  some 
genuine  desirt  to  abandon  that  treaty  and 
ccUaborate  with  America,  could  and  should  be 
expected  as  hiiiman  beings  to  act  lllogically 
under  tlie  setere  strain,  committing  Incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  and  being  furi- 
ous, even  ferocious,  as  they  prepare  to  make  a 
180"  about-face  and  ceasing  to  bC/Germany's 
ally  and  becoitiing  Americas  friend  and  asso- 
ciate. The  ei^or  Into  which  America  might 
fall  would  consist  In  forgetting  the  mental  and 
spiritual  chaoB  In  the  mind  of  the  Japanese 
and  as  a  result  take  them  too  Uterally  as  they 
struggle  to  maintain  their  national  dignity 
and  preserve  thelj^  vital  interests. 

JAPANESE  SOLDIER  IS  POUCT  MAKER 

To  Stress  the  need  for  being  patient  with 
the  Japanese  even  in  the  face  of  seeming 
Japanese  blutterlng  and  •  bluffing,  bullyrag- 
ging, and  baijtcrlng.  It  Is  well  to  point  out 
the  sharp  difference  in  the  role  of  the  military 
in  America  and  Japan.  In  America  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  does  not  make  the  policies 
of  the  Natioti.  He  has  one  and  only  one 
basic  functlcti.  and  that  is  to  stop  the  war 
that  the  civil  branch  of  the  Government — 
the  Congress  and  the  President — has  de- 
clared, and  stop  it  as  soon  as  practicable  by 
defeating  the  enemy. 

On  the  comtrary.  in  Japan  the  soldier  has 
a  great  deal,  and  In  many  instances  has 
everything,  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  inter- 
national policies  and  starting  wars  Thus, 
to  the  discredit  of  Japan,  Japanese  diplomatic 
representativas  abroad  In  carrying  out  their 
government's  instructions  often  find  them- 
selves taken  "with  reservations  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  are  accredited  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  they  don't  represent 
the  views  of  the  powerful  military  clique 
back  home  This  seems  to  be  Japan's  major 
internal  problem  which  has  to  do  with  for- 
eign relations.  It  is  worth  an  old-fashioned 
civil  war  for  the  patriotic  Japanese  to  decide 
once  and  for  all  whether  the  military  is 
going  to  be  Independent  from,  or  superior  to, 
the  civil  when  It  wants  to  be  In  the  modern 
Japanese  system  of  government.  Fighting 
America,  Britain.  China,  and  their  deter- 
mined associates  on  factitious  and  fictitious 
Issues  would  be  like  colliding  violently  and 
withal  unnecessarily  with  a  granite  wall, 

RULE    OF     C4USE     AND     EFFECT     DISREGARDED 

An  Obstacle  to  an  American-Japanese  un- 
derstanding telates,  not  to  problems,  posi- 
tions, and  pcillcles,  but  to  the  strange  atti- 
tude of  the  Japanese  leaders  concerning  the 
principle  of  ciuse  and  effect.  Seme  probative 
Instances  are  the  following;. 

(a)  The  Japanese  state  unblushlnglv  that 
America  Is  being  unfair  and  unfriendly  be- 
cause she  Is  taking  steps  to  encircle  japan 
militarily  anri  coordinating  the  potential 
antl-Japanesaj  elements  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East.  America  Is  doing  exactly  that  because 
Japan  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  likely  enemy 
and  she  herself  has  previously  t>een  station- 
ing her  military  and  naval  forces  at  places 
whence  she  cculd  advantageously  deliver  at- 
tacks on  the  positions  of  America  and  these 
of  her  associates.  To  expect  America  to  do 
nothing  in  tlie  face  of  Japanese  preparations 
Is  naivete  bortierlng  on  stupidity  on  the  part 
cf  the  Japan^e, 
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(bl  Jap^n  signs  a  treaty  with  Germany  and 
Ijtaly  against  America.  'With  that  direct  chal- 
,~  lenge  Japan  expects  America  to  Ije  supine, 
uninterested,  and  unlmpre-sed  So  when 
America  sends  the  bulk  of  her  Navy  to  the 
Pacific.  Increases  her  Military  Establishments. 
and  generally  gets  ready  for  action  the  Jap- 
anese shout  that  America  is  threatening  them 
and  driving  them  to  war  They  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  they  arc  the  only  ones  that  could 
prepare  fcr  war  with  the  approval  of  heaven, 
and  a  similar  action  by  their  intended  victims 
is  wrong  and  provocative. 

(c)  Japan  moves  Into  Indochina,  signs  a 
treaty  with  Thailand,  and  displays  mysterious 
activities  In  other  sections  of  the  Far  East, 
all  accompanied  with  bristling  pronuncla- 
mentr.s  and  sizzling  verbal  challenges.  Such 
actions  plainly  endanger  the  American  and 
British  interests  In  that  region  So  America, 
followed  by  Britain  and  the  Netherlands, 
takes  counteractions,  tncluding  economic 
measures  calculated  to  oring  Japan  to  her 
senses  She  did  that  as  the  direct  result  of 
Japan's  moves.  But  Japan,  forgetting  that 
she  is  the  causation,  blames  America  for  the 
economic  strangulation  of  the  Japanese 
people 

(d)  Japan  Invades  China  and  when  the 
Chinese  resist  they  condemn  them  for  being 
unfriendly,  untutored,  and  uncooperative. 
This  is  the  most  tragic  Joke  of  all.  It  is  like 
the  lion  blaming  the  mouse  for  not  helping 
In  the  process  of  eating  him  up 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  America  some- 
times in  the  heat  of  events  infringe  upon  the 
rule  of  cause  and  effect  also,  but  Americans 
have  the  saving  grace  of  acknowledging  it 
when  shown  and  usually  they  have  the  sports- 
manship to  make  amends  It  should  also  be 
said  that  Americans,  while  adhering  to  the 
principle,  may  forcet  the  cau'-e  and  remember 
only  the  effect,  which  Is  often  as  mischievous 
as  disregarding  the  principle  entirely  When 
they  ask  the  Japanese  to  break  a  treaty,  or  to 
reverse  a  national  policy,  or  to  commit  intel- 
lectual suicide,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
Japanese  motivations  and  to  expect  the  Jap- 
anese to  behave  as  if  they  are  not  people  of 
blood  and  flesh  endowed  with  pride  and  self- 
respect 

JAPANESE    GHOST    WRITERS    MAY    BRING     ON     WAR 

One  of  the  arresting  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Japanese trans-Pacific  argumentation  is 
the  role  that  the  English  language  is  playing. 
If  names  and  places  are  deleted  from  the 
statements  exchanged,  one  would  get  the 
idea  that  these  coming  from  Japan  are  the 
ones  that  originate  with  the  Americans  and 
those  comiiig  from  America  are  the  products 
of  the  Japanese  factory  of  diplomatic  docu- 
ments. The  English-speaking  world  Is  being 
regaled  currently  by  old  Japanese  statesmen 
and  military  leaders  supposedly  using  polit- 
ical English,  colloquial  English,  and  even 
slang  English.  In  expressing  their  innermost 
feelings,  their  profoundest  thoughts,  and 
their  dearest  aspirations.  American  Govern- 
ment officials,  editorialists,  analysts;  and  other 
interested  persons  study  every  word,  every 
phrase,  every  sentence,  as  if  the  Japanese  lit- 
erary deliverance  has  descended  from  that 
seat  cf  accuracy  In  the  English  language,  the 
British  Privy  Council. 

The  Japanese  leaders  do  not  have  the  com- 
mand of  English,  if  they  unaerstand  It  at 
all,  to  prepare  the  statements,  particularly 
the  flaming  ones,  to  which  their  names  are 
attached.  It  would  be  material  to  know  if 
the  words  used,  especially  those  directed 
against  America  and  alleged  American  un- 
fairness, are  fully  shared  arrd  felt  by  those 
leaders  who,  despite  their  stern  discipline, 
are  possessed  of  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  big 
heart.  It  is  known  that  the  original  expres- 
sions of  Japanese  leaders  in  their  native 
tongue  are  far  from  being  too  aggressive  and 
corrosive  even  when  made  uncier  tempera- 
mental stress  It  Is  perfectly  possible  that 
America  and  Japan  may  yet  go  to  war  against 
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each  other  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  exub- 
erance of  Japanese  ghost  writers  aided  and 
angered  by  their  American  opposltes 

BAD    NEWS    IS    GOOD    NEWS 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Ingh-pressured 
Journalism  as  well  as  in  low-geared  politics 
bad  news  Is  good  news  and  good  news  Is  no 
news  at  all.  This  Is.  of  course,  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

Many  years  ago  the  author  of  these  lines 
read  Issues  of  an  English  language  newspaper 
published  In  Japan  in  an  American  city 
library.  America  and  Japan  were  then  on 
the  verge  of  war  The  newspaper  quoted 
typical  utterances  made  In  the  Japanese  na- 
tional legislature,  the*  Imperial  Diet.  They 
were  certainly  more  anti-American  and  more 
oIIi?nslve  than  the  statements  emanating 
from  Japan  today  A  Japanese  legislator 
said  that  Americans  were  fat  enough  "pigs" 
to  kill  and  that  war  should  be  declared  Im- 
meditrly:  and  another  orated  that  it  was  high 
time  to  make  mincemeat  of  Americans.  If 
there  were  efficient  newspaper  correspond- 
ents then  in  Tokyo  as  there  are  now,  these 
Japanese  bellicose  screeds  would  have  been 
spread  across  the  front  page  from  one  end 
Of  the  country  to  the  other  and  who  knows, 
if  they  would  not  have  had  precipitated  a 
war.  As  It  happened  the  cause  of  modern 
Journalism  was  not  served,  the  American  peo- 
ple did  not  get  and  did  not  inlss  the  porce- 
lian  news,  the  Japanese  firebrands  had  prob- 
ably expired,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  have  enjoyed  peace  for  a 
quarter  cf  a  century  since  the  newspaper 
correspondent    gloriously    failed    on    his   Job. 

THE    TYRANNY    OF    PHEjrDGMENT 

The  Chinese  enjoy  the  sympathy  cf  the 
American  people,  while  the  Japanese,  who  are 
more  progressive  and  aggressive.  Inspire  sus- 
picion and  resentment.  In  visualizing  these 
two  oriental  peoples  Americans  see  mostly 
the  good  points  In  the  Chinese  and  the  bad 
points  in  the  Japanese.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  if  Justice  is  to  be  done,  that  the 
Japanese  case  be  not  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
cf  prejudgment. 

There  are  Infinitely  more  Chinese  than 
Japanese  sympathizers  in  America.  'With 
America  in  the  midst  of  an  argument  with 
Japan,  It  is  almost  treason  to  say  a  gocd 
word  for  the  Japanese,  however  deserved  It 
may  be.  And  yet  It  would  be  inimical  to 
the  peace  and  to  the  best  Interests  of  America 
to  have  a  preponderance  of  '^ntlmental  sym- 
pathy for  a  country  and  reflcxed  by  a  dislike 
for  another,  particularly  when  the  two  coun- 
tries are  pitted  against  each  other,  and.  as  It 
happens,  the  unpopular  one  Is  at  the  moment 
a  pxjsslble  foe. 

THE    DIFFERENT   JAPANESE 

The  American  and  Japanese  minds  are  two 
distinct  dynamos  While  they  may  accom- 
plish similar  results,  they  go  through  dis- 
similar processes.  Truly  the  Japanef-e  are 
sui  generis.  They  seem  m  have  the  genius  to 
fumble  at  the  wrong  time,  and  their  sense  cf 
timing  Is  often  pathetically  disjointed.  Their 
intentions  may  be  good,  but  their  actions 
cfttlmcs  belie  them. 

By  virtue  of  their  achievements  In  science, 
industry,  and  commerce,  they  are  the  poten- 
tial leaders  of  the  Orient.  But  they  have 
spoiled  their  opportunity  by  their  maltreat- 
ment of  China  and  their  maladroit  moves  that 
have  Instilled  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  ori- 
ental peoples.  These  peoples  watch  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  world  stage,  and  to  their  keen 
disappointment  they  have  learned  that  while 
they  have  a  superiority  comple:  toward  them 
they  are  in  fact  affiicted  with  an  Inferlcrlty 
complex  toward  the  occidental  peoples  which 
places  them  under  the  self-imposed  neces- 
sity of  delivering  over  i6  ounces  of  Justifll- 
cation  to  make  up  a  pound  cf  a-ssurance, 

AMERICA  S   49    PEaCENT  MORAL    MOTIVE   IN   CHINA 

While  the  Chinese  are  near  the  hearts  cf 
the  American  people,  it  Is  a  mistake  to  assume 


that  America's  position  as  to  China  vls-&-vls 
Japan  rests  on  100  percent  moral  foundation 
To  put  it  in  a  brutally  frank  manner,  logic 
and  facts  would  de.scribe  America's  support  of 
China  as  int<?grated  by  49  pcroent  moral  and 
51  percent  strategic  considerations  H  v\  t!.e 
ratio? 

The  answer  is  that  if  It  were  all  moral. 
America  would  and  should  have  helped  China 
against  Japan  4  years  ago  when  their  war 
started.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  first 
3  years  of  that  war  it  was  J«|«n  not  Clr.na 
that  this  country  aided  by  sellinc  h.  r  war 
materials  So  if  Japan  wants  t  (i>i;;ay 
some  sportsmanship,  which  she  cai:  wi  :;  af- 
ford now,  she  should  not  waste  her  >.  :;■!  -  to 
wreck  the  Burma  Road.  The  Chin.  -,i.  ,  :  ,  se 
unpleasantness  will  be  settled  on  moie  Im- 
portant and  more  basic  considerations  than 
the  aid  that  America  Is  trying  to  extend  to 
China.. 

As  long  as  Japan  Is  a  potential  enemy  It 
Is  vital  to  America  that  China  should  con- 
tinue her  resistance  to  Japan  It  Is  there- 
fore against  elemental  common  sense  to  as- 
sert that  America  is  insisting  that  Japan 
withdraw  completely  and  Immediately  from 
China  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  Ameri- 
can-Japanese settlement  If  Japan  were  to 
comply  with  that  condition  and  withdraw 
from  China,  that  would  mean  that  J..;,.:i 
would  become  freer  and  stronger  to  ftght 
America  if  she  would,  and  surely  this  coun- 
try would  not  make  that  tactical  bluiyler 
It  is  to  the  basic  strategic  Interest  cf  America 
today  that  the  Chlno-Japanfcse  settlement 
should  follow,  not  precede,  the  American- 
Japanese  settlement.  This  fact  Is  reudered 
more  Impressive  by  the  report  that  a  Ger- 
man agent  is  now  busying  himself  with  the 
Chinese  to  bring  about  an  eerly  peace  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  and  that  gentle- 
man Is  not  doing  it  In  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 

IMMOBILIZING    BRITISH     FOECI>     IN     IMF     Ol.llNT 

As  the  American-Japanese  diplomatic 
talks  proceed  In  Washington  it  Is  probable 
that  Japanese  military  activities  in  south- 
east Asia  Will  be  reported  from  time  to  time. 
Japan  has  not  yet  extracted  herself  from 
the  Axis  alliance  and  she  must  still  respond 
to  German  demands,  although  the  degree 
and  cordiality  of  the  respon.'*  may  well  be* 
taken  by  America  as  an  index  to  Japan's 
sincerity,  to  be   at  peace  with   this  country. 

It  Is  logic,  but  labored  logic  It  must  of 
necessity  be,  to  suppose  that  when  the  Japa- 
nese Army  moblllEed  Itself  in  Indochina. 
Thailand,  and  other  juniping^off  points  to- 
ward the  Burma  Road  a  few  days  ago  the 
purpose  was  not  to  attack  American  and 
British  positions,  nor  yet  to  torpedo  the 
American-Japanese  conversations  in  Wash- 
ington, but  to  Imm.obllize  the  British  forc€8 
in  the  Far  East  and  keep  them  from  being 
sent  to  northern  Africa,  wh.are  the  British 
have  started  action  against  tUe  Germans,  or 
to  southeast  Europe,  where  the  British  might 
form  a  secondary  front  in  aid  of  the  Russians 
In  their  resisunce  against  the  German 
invasion. 

In  staging  military  demoastrations.  the 
Japanese  are  not  only  playing  up  to  their 
German  ally  but  arc  also  proving  to  America 
the  magnitude  of  tholr  nuisance  va'.uc,  for 
which  they  expect  a  quid  pro  quo  when  and  If 
It  is  surrendered.  If  America  wants  to  be 
both  shrewd  and  circumspectts'e,  she  should, 
while  arming  her-elf  to  the  hilt,  view  the 
German-Japanese  Intrigues  and  byplays  with 
watchfulness  but  without  worry  Let  the  In- 
triguers stultify  theme  Ives  by  the  creeping 
consciousness  of  futility. 

GEOPOLITICS  AND  JAPANr^F   E  \  ?  »N--:     N 

Japan  Is  creating  a  nev.  >•:•..;.:■  i:.  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  with  a  ti  ■  •.;  ;  ;  a;,.tion  of 
a  thousand  m.illlon  souls.  She  i--.a:.d'  f  ur- 
square  on  the  principles  cf  a  :.cw  -c.ii.ce 
called  geopolitics,  which,  like  the  tank,  was 
invented   by    an   Englishman  ai.d   developed 
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taxpuyert   ar«   giving   American    products   to 
Britain. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  arranRe- 
r  cnt.  either.  Ajr.eriran  taxpayers  have  been 
financing  great  Work  Projects  Administration 
pri  granj.s  f<  r  fcrei^ner.--,  ui;e  aiter  an^iher, 
Biiue.  the  lu>t  vkiir  We  bh;pped  them  ten 
billluus  cf  stuff  l:i  1918  and  got  nothing  In 
return.  That  w.is  har.dscir.e.  but  hardly 
trade  The  old  war  debts  will,  of  covjrse. 
never  be  paid  Per  one  thing,  our  tariff 
p"licy  made  it  imp<.isi>ible  to  pay  them  lu 
g'/odt  We  siiipped  them  another  ten  billions 
cl  stuff  lu  the  1920s  and  got  beautifully  en- 
graved   bondi,    most    of    which    are    now    In 

Uffault. 

We  shipped  Uiem  another  ten  billions  of 
good  American  wheat,  steel,  machlnen.,  and 
got  gold  m  the  1930s.  The  gold  Is  probably 
usele*«.  And  now  we  are  bhipping  seven  bil- 
lions of  stuff  to  Britain,  with  more  to  follow, 
under  a  plan  in  T*hich  the  lending  and  the 
leaising  Is  a  polite  flciicn  to  get  around  the 
Johnson  Act 

This  foots  up  to  four  great  Work  Projects 
Administration  prcjecta.  totaling  some  thirty 
to  forty  billion  di^Uars  lu  the  last  25  years. 
In  other  words,  American  taxpayers  and  In- 
vestors have  paid  Amer^iran  farmers  and  man- 
ufacturers $40,000,000,OCO  for  sliipping  their 
products  abroad.  This  has  given  work  to 
f.irmers  and  IndustruU  laborers,  but  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  lost  »40.000.000,- 
000  worth  of  goods.  It  certainly  shows  a 
fine,  generoii.«  spirit,  and  I  am  not  at  this 
p<:)lnt  criticizing.  But  it  does  burn  me  up 
when  interventionists  say  that  if  t^is  kind  of 
thing  Is  stopped  by  Hitler  we  shall  be  ruined. 

There  Is  another  thing  which  burns  me  up, 
too.  In  books  like  Miller's  You  Cant  Do 
Busineas  With  Hitler  the  point  Is  made  that 
if  we  r'on't  go  to  war  and  keep  at  it  until 
Europe  is  reduced  to  a  pile  of  rubble  we  shan't 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  cur  stirpluses.  If  we  do 
keep  at  It  until  that  happy  day.  then  we  can 
have  a  super-colossal  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration program  unloading  the  surpluses  as 
free  gltts  to  starving  Europeans,  thus  clear- 
ing our  shelves.  As  a  practical  economic  pro- 
gram this  Is  about  as  sensible  as  burning  the 
houae  down  to  get  rid  of  the  wasps. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  a  German 
victory  would  give  us  plenty  of  mean  prob- 
lems. I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  an 
American  private  exporter  who  tries  to  do 
business  with  Hitler  would  lose  his  shirt. 
But  a  war  abroad  to  the  death  for  a  free 
market,  which  practically  had  dlsappearet". 
before  Hitler  came  to  power,  and  for  a  foreign 
trade  which  has  already  worked  out  to  t40.- 
000,000.000  worth  of  Sanu  Clatis,  is  some- 
thing else  again.  It  Is  a  something  else 
which  might  well  spell  real  physical  ruin, 
with  the  bones  of  our  young  men  whitening 
the  shores  of  the  seven  ?eas.   ,i. 


Underttandiof  the  Japanese  Sitnadon  by 
lUIisDDderstanding  It  Intelligently 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MTCMIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  December  3.  1941 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  most  critical  moments  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  when  war  might  be 
Just  around  the  corner,  i  wish  to  bring 


to  the  attention  of  our  Government  an 
unusually  lucid  and  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  these  relations  in  which  new 
aspects  are  exposed,  new  anples  brought 
up,  old  Situations  clarified,  and  a  fnsh 
atmosphere  favorable  to  understanding 
Is  created.  It  is  by  a  Philippine  scholar, 
Mr.  Vicente  Villamin,  whose  previous 
S'udies  on  the  subject  were  published  m 
the  Record  of  October  6.  17.  21,  and  30. 
1941.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  Mr.  Villamin's 
latest  statement. 

The  statement  follows: 

Ca^-se  and   Effect  in   American- Japanese 
Relations 

(By  Vicente  Villamin) 

A  KOod  way  to  ur.derstand  the  Jap.inese 
Bltuaiion  is  to  nilsuuderstand  it  uittlligi  ntly. 
The  danger  in  the  present  Impas.^*  between 
America  and  Japan  may  be  m  tht-  unwilling- 
ness cf  Americans  to  Indulge  In  this  sort  of 
mental  exercise,  and  yet  the  seeniinely  blus- 
tering.and  contradictory  actions  of  the  Japa- 
nese during  the  last  few  days  are  susceptible 
of  an  explanation  that  should  appeal  to  the 
occidental  sense  of  practicality  a:.d  sports- 
manship. 

JAPAN'S    PREFERENCE    FOR    AMERICA 

The  rationale  of  the  Japanese  situation 
would  be  about  like  the  follcwmg: 

Japan  hps  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ger- 
many— a  treaty  obviously  directed  against 
America.  It  is  the  duty  of  Japan  to  be  loyal 
to  that  commitment.  But  Japan,  for  the 
Bake  of  America,  is  showing  signs  of  disloyalty 
to  It.  She  is  eager  to  talk,  and  does  talk,. 
and  is  still  talking,  with  America  to  see  If 
she  could  reach  a  friendly  agreement.  This 
act  In  itself  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  her  alliance  with  Germany,  for 
if  the  talks  should  succeed  the  German- 
Japanese  alliance  wotUd  be  eraa.s;ulated  or 
dissolved. 

At  this  point  enters  Germany  A.=  Japan's 
ally  she  is  vitally  Interested  in  keeping  the 
alliance  Intact.  She  has  the  right  to  expect 
Japan  to  be  loyal  and  she  has  reason  to  feel 
aggrieved  by  Japan's  attitude  She  asks 
Japan  to  stop  flirting  with  America  and  give 
fresh  proofs  that  she  is  still  faithful  to  the 
alliance.  Japan  finds  herself  in  a  terrible 
quandary.  She  wants  to  remain  on  g'<-d 
terms  with  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  be 
at  peace  with  America,  Germany's  leading 
unofficial  enemy.  Playing  both  ends  agair.st 
the  middle  before  the  world  gallery,  Japan 
would  qualify  as  the  wonder  diplcraat.c  ac- 
robat of  the  age  if  she  succeeds  m  taking  m 
simultaneously  both  the  long-headed  Ameri- 
can and  the  square-headed  German  m  her 
oversimplified   game. 

TWO    GOVERNMENTS    IN     JAPAN 

Japan    meets    the    twc-pronged    challer.tre 
with  agility     Her  dual  system  of  governme:-.*. 
a  system  that  appears  and  disappears  as  the 
necessity  arises,  lends   itself  conveniently  to 
a  double-barreled  action      Her  constitutional 
government,    through    its    dip  oma:;c    repre- 
sentatives, continues  earnestly  to  achieve  an 
amicable  accord  with  America,  while  her  ex- 
tra-ctmstitutlonal   goveriiment   consisting  of 
the  practically  autonomous  armed  forces  acts 
to  sarisly  the  German  wi.shes  and  demands 
Thus.    Indeed,   while  solemn   conversations 
are  going  en  in  Washington  bet'-xeen  .\mencan 
and  Japanese  cfficials  the  Japanese  military 
forces  are  mobilizing  in  and  arouiid  Indochina 
and  Thailand  to  the  disgust  of  .America  and 
Britain.    As  a  result  the  cry  of  Japanese  du- 
plicity has  gone  up  in  America,  a;  undoubtedly 
Japanese  fidelity  is  under  susp  cion  in  Ger- 
;    many.     Already  a  resjjectable  blDck  cf  Amer- 
j    lean  public  opinion  is  getting  ccnv.nced  that 
I    It    is    simply    Imjxjssible    to    deal    with    the 
j   Japanese  except  on  the  battlefie.d. 


TAKING    THE    JAPANFST     Too     LITERALLT 

Here  is  where  America  must  pause  and 
e.vercise,  not  caution  in  fear  of  war  with 
Japan,  but  precaution  lest  she  should  fall 
Into  a  grievous  error  of  omission.  America 
must  realize  that  she  is  in  effect  asking  Japan 
to  break  a  treaty — a  treaty  with  Germany.  11 
you  please — a  treaty  from  which  the  Japanese 
expect  Important  territorial  acquisitions  and 
strategic  adtantapes  The  Japanese  are 
stunned  and  stunned  to  the  very  cere  of  their 
being.  They  6aw  and  hesitate  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  in  giving  up  that  treaty  they 
could  get  rea*onable  compensations  from  an 
association  with  America  and  for  incurring 
the  displeasufe  of  Germany.  In  that  mental 
state  the  Japanese,  who  have  shown  some 
genuine  desitt  to  abandon  that  treaty  and 
ccllaborate  with  America,  could  and  should  be 
expected  as  Human  beings  to  act  llloglcally 
under  the  severe  strain,  committing  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictlonR  and  being  furi- 
ous, even  ferocious,  as  they  prepare  to  make  a 

180  about-face  and  ceasing  to  be  Germany's 
ally  and  becoming  America's  friend  and  asso- 
ciate. The  efTor  Into  which  America  might 
fall  would  coi»tst  in  forgetting  the  mental  and 
spiritual  cha<Js  in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese 
and  as  a  resujt  take  them  too  literally  as  they 
struggle  to  i^alntaln  their  national  dignity 
and  preserve  their  vital  interests. 

JAPANESE  SOLDIER  IS  POLICT  MAKER 

To  Stress  tjie  need  for  being  patient  with 
the  Japanese  even  In  the  face  of  seeming 
Japanese  bUffterlng  and  bluffing,  bullyrag- 
ging, and  bantering,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
the  stiarp  difference  in  the  role  of  the  military 
in  America  attd  Japan.  In  America  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  does  not  make  the  policies 
Of  the  Natioti.  He  has  one  and  only  one 
■^  basic  function,  and  that  Is  to  stop  the  war 
that  the  civil  branch  of  the  Government — 
the  Congress  and  the  President — has  de- 
clared, and  stop  it  as  soon  as  practicable  by 
defeating  the  enemy. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Japan  the  soldier  has 
a  ereat  deal,  and  in  many  instances  has 
everything,  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  inter- 
national policies  and  starting  wars  Thus, 
to  the  discredit  of  Japan,  Japanese  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad  In  carrying  out  their 
government's  instructions  often  find  them- 
selves taken  with  reservations  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  tPhich  they  are  accredited  be- 
cause It  is  known  that  they  don't  represent 
t.he  views  of  the  powerful  military  clique 
back  home.  This  seems  to  be  Japan's  major 
Internal  proUem  which  has  to  do  with  for- 
eign relations.  It  is  worth  an  old-fashioned 
civil  war  for  the  patriotic  Japanese  to  decide 
once  and  for  all  whether  the  military  is 
going  to  be  independent  from,  or  superior  to, 
the  civil  when  it  wants  to  be  In  the  modern 
Japanese  system  of  government.  Fighting 
America.  Britain,  China,  and  their  deter- 
mined associates  on  factitious  and  fictitious 
issues  would  be  like  colliding  violently  and 
withal  unneoessarily  with  a  granite  wall. 

RULE    OF     C/USE     AND     EFFECT     DISREGARDED 

An  obstaclf  to  an  American-Japanese  un- 
derstanding relates,  not  to  problems,  posi- 
tions, and  policies,  but  to  the  strange  atti- 
tude of  the  Japanese  leaders  concerning  the 
principle  of  ceuse  and  effect.  Some  probative 
Instance?  are  the  following: 

(ai  The  Japanese  state  unblushlnglv  that 
America  is  being  unfair  and  unfriendly  be- 
cause she  is  taking  steps  to  encircle  Japan 
militarily  aijd  coordinating  the  potential 
antl-Japanes«  elements  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East.  America  is  doing  exactly  that  because 
Japan  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  likely  enemy 
and  she  herself  has  previously  been  station- 
ing her  mUitary  and  naval  forces  at  places 
whence  she  oculd  advantageously  deliver  at- 
tacks on  the  positions  cf  America  and  these 
of  her  associates.  To  expect  America  to  do 
nothing  in  the  face  of  Japanese  preparations 
is  naivete  bordering  on  stupidity  on  the  part 
cl  the  Japan«ie. 
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(b)  Japan  signs  a  treaty  with  Germany  and 
Italy  against  America.  'With  that  direct  chal- 
lenge Japan  expects  America  to  be  supine, 
uninterested,  and  unlmpre-scd  So  when 
America  sends  the  bulk  cf  her  Navy  to  the 
Pacific,  increases  her  Military  Establishments, 
and  generally  gets  ready  for  action  the  Jap- 
anese shout  that  America  is  threatening  them 
and  driving  them  to  war  They  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  they  arc  the  only  ones  that  could 
prep.are  for  war  with  the  approval  of  heaven, 
and  a  similar  action  by  their  intended  victims 
Is  wrong  and  pro\x)catlve. 

(c)  Japan  moves  IntD  Indochina,  signs  a 
treaty  with  Thailand,  and  displays  mysterious 
activities  in  other  sections  of  the  Far  East, 
all  accompanied  with  bristling  pronuncla- 
mentos  and  "sizrzllng  verbal  challenges.     Such 

actions  plainly  endangt-r  the  American  and 
British  Interests  In  that  region.    So  America, 

followed  by  Britain  and  the  Netherlands, 
takes  counteractions,  including  economic; 
mea5ures    calcviiated    to    oring    Japan    to    her 

senses  She  did  that  as  the  direct  result  of 
Japan's  moves.  But  Japan,  forgetting  that 
she  is  the  causation,  blames  America  for  the 
ecor.omic  strangulation  of  the  Japanese 
people  \ 

(d)  Japan  Invades  China  and  when  the" 
Chinese  resist  they  condemn  them  for  being 
unfriendly,  untutored,  and  uncooperative. 
This  is  the  most  tragic  joke  of  all.  It  Is  like 
the  lion  blaming  the  mouse  for  not  helping 
in  the  process  of  eating  him  up. 

It  is  only  fair  to  stat3  that  America  some- 
times In  the  heat  of  events  infringe  upon  the 
rule  of  cause  and  effect  also,  but  Americans 
have  the  saving  grace  of  acknowledging  it 
when  shown  and  usually  they  have  the  sports- 
manship to  make  amends.  It  should  also  be 
said  that  Americans,  while  adhering  to  the 
principle,  may  forcet  tho  cau'^e  and  remember 
only  the  effect,  which  is  often  as  mischievous 
as  disregarding  the  principle  entirely.  'When 
they  ask  the  Japanese  to  break  a  treaty,  or  to 
reverse  a  national  policy,  or  to  commit  intel- 
lectual suicide,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
Japanese  motivations  and  to  expect  the  Jap- 
anese to  behave  as  if  they  are  not  people  of 
blood  and  flesh  endowed  with  pride  and  self- 
respect, 

JAPANESE    GHOST    WRITERS    MAT    BRING    ON     WAR 

One  of  the  arresting  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Japanese trans-Pacific  argumentation  is 
the  role  that  the  English  language  Is  playing. 
If  names  and  places  are  deleted  from  the 
statements  exchanged,  one  would  get  the 
Idea  that  these  coming  from  Japan  are  the 
ones  that  originate  wi.h  the  Americans  and 
those  coming  from  America  are  the  products 
of  the  Japanese  factory  of  diplomatic  docu- 
ments. The  English-speaking  world  is  being 
regaled  currently  by  o'd  Japanese  statesmen 
and  military  leaders  supposedly  using  polit- 
ical Enelish,  colloquial  English,  and  even 
slang  English,  in  expressing  their  innermost 
feelings,  their  prcfoundest  thoughts,  and 
their  dearest  aspirations.     American  Govern- 

faent  officials,  editorialists,  analysts,  and  other 
nterested  persons  study  every  word,  every 
phrase,  every  sentence,  as  if  the  Japanese  lit- 
erary deliverance  has  descended  from  that 
seat  of  accuracy  in  the  English  language,  the 
British  Privy  Council. 

The  Japanese  leaders  do  not  have  the  com- 
mand of  English,  if  they  understand  it  at 
all.  to  prepare  the  statements,  particularly 
the  flaming  ones,  to  which  their  names  are 
attached  It  would  be  material  to  know  if 
the  words  used,  especially  those  directed 
against  America  and  alleged  American  un- 
fairness, are  fully  shared  and  felt  by  those 
leaders  who,  despite  tlieir  stern  discipline, 
are  possessed  of  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  big 
heart.  It  is  known  that  the  original  expres- 
sions of  Japanese  leaders  in  their  native 
tongue  are  far  from  being  too  aggressive  and 
corrosive  even  wlien  made  under  tempera- 
mental stre.ss  It  Is  perfectly  possible  that 
America  and  Japan  may  yet  go  to  war  against 


each  other  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  exub- 
erance of  Japanese  ghost  writers  aided  and 
angered  by  their  American  oppositcs 

BAD    NEWS    IS    GOOD    NF.WS 

It  has  been  said  that  in  high-pressured 
Journalism  as  well  as  in  low-geared  politics 
bad  news  is  good  news  and  good  news  is  no 
news  at  all.  This  is,  of  course,  an  exaggera- 
tion. 

Many  years  ago  the  author  of  these  lines 
read  issues  of  an  English  languag?  newspaper 
published  in  Japan  in  an  American  city 
library.  America  and  Japan  were  then  on 
the  verge  of  war  The  ne'A's paper  quoted 
typical  utterances  made  in  the  Japanese  na- 
tional legislature,  the  Imperial  Diet.  They 
were  certainly  more  anti-American  and  more 
offensive  than  the  statements  emanating 
from  Japan  today.  A  Japanese  legislator 
said  that  Americans  were  fat  enotigh  "pigs" 
to  kill  and  that  war  should  be  declared  im- 
medltcly:  and  another  orated  that  it  was  high 
time  to  make  mincemeat  of  Americans.  If 
there  were  eflBclent  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, then  In  Tokyo  as  there  are  now.  these 
Japanese  bellicose  screeds  would  have  been 
,^^ead  across  the  front  page  from  one  end 
,f<3f  the  country  to  the  other  and.  who  knows, 
tf  they  would  not  have  had  precipitated  a 
war.  As  it  happened  the  cause  of  modern 
Journalism  was  not  served,  the  American  peo- 
ple did  not  get  and  did  not  miss  the  porce- 
llan  news,  the  Japanese  firebrands  had  prob- 
ably expired,  and.  wonder  of  wonders.  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  have  enjoyed  peace  for  a 
quarter  cf  a  century  since  the  newspaper 
correspondent   gloriously   failed    on    his   Job. 

THE    TYRANNY    OF    PREJUDGMENT 

The  Chinese  enjoy  the  sympathy  cf  the 
American  people,  while  the  Japanese,  who  are 
more  progressive  and  aggressive,  inspire  sus- 
picion and  resentment  In  visualizing  these 
two  oriental  peoples  Americans  see  mostly 
the  good  points  in  the  Chinese  and  the  bad 
points  in  the  Japanese  It  is  essential, 
therefore.  If  Justice  is  to  be  done,  that  the 
Japanese  case  be  not  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
cf  prejudgment. 

There  are  infinitely  more  Chinese  than 
Japanese  sympathizers  In  America.  With 
America  in  the  midst  of  an  argument  with 
Japan,  it  is  almost  treason  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  Japanese,  however  deserved  it 
may  be.  And  yet  it  would  be  Inimical  to 
the  peace  and  to  the  best  interests  of  America 
to  have  a  preponderance  of  sentimental  sym- 
pathy for  a  country  and  reflcxed  by  a  dislike 
for  another,  particularly  when  the  two  coun- 
tries are  pitted  against  each  other,  and.  as  It 
happens,  the  unpopular  one  is  at  the  moment 
a  possible  foe. 

THE    DIFFERENT    JAPANESE 

The  American  and  Japanese  minds  are  two 
distinct  dynamos.  While  they  may  accom- 
plish similar  results,  they  go  through  dis- 
similar proces.ses.  Truly  the  Japanese  are 
sui  generis.  They  seem  to  have  the  genius  to 
fumble  at  the  wrong  time,  and  their  sense  of 
timing  Is  often  pathetically  disjointed.  Their 
intentions  may  be  good,  but  their  actions 
cfttimes  belie  them. 

By  virtue  of  their  achievements  in  science, 
industry,  and  commerce,  they  are  the  poten- 
tial leaders  of  the  Orient.  But  they  have 
spoiled  their  opportunity  by  their  maltreat- 
ment of  China  and  their  maladroit  moves  that 
have  instilled  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  ori- 
ental peoples.  These  peoples  watch  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  world  stage,  and  to  their  keen 
disappointment  they  have  learned  that  while 
they  have  a  superiority  comple:  toward  them 
they  are  in  fact  afflicted  with  an  inferiority 
complex  toward  the  occidental  peoples  which 
places  them  under  the  self-imposed  neces- 
sity of  delivering  over  16  ounces  of  Justifll- 
cation  to  make  up  a  pound  of  assurance. 

AMERICA'S    4  9    PERCENT    MORAL    MOTIVE    IN    CHINA 

While  the  Chinese  are  near  the  hearts  cf 
the  American  people.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 


that  America's  position  as  tc  China  vis-A-vis 
Japan  rests  on  100  percent  moral  foundation 
To  put  It  In  a  brutally  frank  manner,  logic 
and  facts  would  describe  Ami  rlcri's  support  of 
China  as  integrated  by  49  percent  mrral  and 
51  percent  strategic  consideration?  H  a  tlie 
ratio? 

The  answer  is  that  if  it  were  ull  ire  lal 
America  would  and  should  haw  helped  Ciuna 
against  Japan  4  years  ago  when  their  war 
started  On  tiie  contrary,  during  the  first 
3  years  of  that  war  it  was  Japan,  not  C!.it>h 
that  this  country  aided  by  sellini;  In  r  war 
materials.  So  If  Japan  wants  to  d^play 
some  sjx)rtsmanship.  which  she  can  wil.  hI- 
ford  now.  she  should  not  waj^t*  her  bombs  to 
wreck  the  Burma  Road.  The  Chmo-Japnnese 
unpleasantness  will  be  settled  on  moie  Im- 
port,^nt  and  more  basic  considerations  than 
the  aid  that  America  Is  trying  to  extend  to 
China. 

As  long  as  Japan  is  a  potential  enemy  it 
is  Vital  to  America  that  China  should  con- 
tinue her  resistance  to  Japan  It  is  there- 
fore against  elemental  common  seixse  to  as- 
sert that  America  is  insisting  that  Japan 
withdraw  completely  and  Immediately  from 
China  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  Ameri- 
can-Japanese settlement.  If  Japan  were  to 
comply  with  that  condition  and  withdraw 
from  China,  that  would  mcsr  that  J..p;.u 
would  become  freer  and  stronger  tc  fight 
America  if  she  would,  and  surely  this  coun- 
try wojld  not  make  that  tactical  blunder 
It  Is  to  the  basic  strategic  interest  of  America 
today  that  the  Chlno-Japanese  scttlcmrnt 
should  follow,  not  precede,  the  American- 
Japanese  settlement.  This  fact  is  rendered 
more  Impressive  by  the  report  that  a  Ger- 
man agent  is  now  busying  himself  with  the 
Chinese  to  bring  about  an  early  peace  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  and  that  gentle- 
man is  not  doing  it  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 

IMMOBILIZING    BRITISH     FORCES    IN     THF     OKII  NT 

As  the  American -Japanese  diplomatic 
talks  proceed  in  Washington  it  is  probable 
that  Japanese  military  activities  m  south- 
east Asia  will  be  reported  from  time  to  time 
Japan  has  not  yet  extracted  herself  from 
the  Axis  alliance  and  she  must  still  respond 
to  German  demands,  although  the  deeree 
and  cordiality  of  the  respon.^  n,.-.y  well  be 
taken  by  America  as  an  index  to  Japans 
sincerity  to  be  at  peace  with   this  country. 

It  Is  logic,  but  labored  logic  it  must  of 
necessity  be,  to  suppose  that  »hen  the  Japa- 
nese Army  mobilized  itself  in  Indochina. 
Thailand,  and  other  Juniping-off  points  to- 
ward the  Burma  Road  a  few  days  ago  the 
purpose  was  not  to  attack  American  and 
British  positions,  nor  yet  to  torpedo  the 
American-Japanese  conversations  in  Wa.'-h- 
Ington,  but  to  Immcblllze  the  British  forces 
In  the  Far  East  and  keep  them  from  being 
sent  to  northern  Africa,  where  the  British 
have  started  action  cgalnst  the  Germans,  or 
to  southeast  Europe,  where  the  British  might 
form  a  secondary  front  In  aid  of  the  Russians 
in  their  resistance  against  the  German 
invasion. 

In  staging  military  demonstrations,  the 
Japanese  are  not  only  playing  up  to  their 
German  ally  but  are  also  proving  to  America 
the  magnitude  of  thnlr  nul.'-ince  value,  for 
which  they  expect  a  quid  pro  quo  when  and  if 
it  is  surrendered.  If  Amenaa  wants  to  be 
both  shrewd  and  circumspective,  she  should, 
while  arming  henelf  to  the  hilt,  view  the 
German-Japanese  intrigues  and  byplays  with 
watchfulness  but  without  wCrry.  Let  the  In- 
triguers stultify  them.s  Ives  t^y  the  creeping 
consciousness  of  futility.  | 

GEOPOLrncs  and  Japanese  lEXPANStoN  ' 
Japan  is  creating  a  new  empire  In  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  with  a  total  population  of 
a  thousand  million  souls.  She  stands  iour- 
square  on  the  principles  cf  a  new  science 
called  geopolitics,  which,  like  the  tank,  was 
Invented  by   an  Eeglishmaa  aud  developed 
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by  a  Of rmnn  Ace  rdir.R  'o  trpopohtlcal 
thecry  cLur.T.'*  h:.c!  u'vh'-  aO.]  j;n:r.e  cr  near 
Ciich  o'-hfT  (;r  -j^  .\h  f  rriiia;-  so..s  cl.mate.  and 
C«j!itli,"urit.i  :;.  (  ;■  \i.::l\  pci  pie  tA  rS'.ial  Iden- 
tity, althi.uj;n  »:th  nit-Mtal  and  character 
divf  rceticii  s.  shouid  be  tokjtther  ;n  cne  Krai.d 
pi  1:!  .1  '  -J*!  t:;  ar  ;;;-  .k  .'•p  n.  i  .  .i:ic!  Ti.e:  f  proert  ss 
.Hid  pi'  "-p*'!-  H,.u-hi  :er,  x'r.e  Grrnia:"i  pic- 
uigGiu.-t  I'f  fc." ojx)i::!cs,  as^'-ens  thai  the  con- 
ceyn  of  tl.e  M  Ji.rce  I>jctx.ne  is  pure  geo- 
pciit.ral  prir.c:pU 

Thus  tiie  JHpanese  cha:ge  America  of  In- 
cvixf.r'ier.cy  for  i  ppc--lnK  their  expansion  pro- 
Lrrain  ki.'<wn  a,s  the  greater  east  A,-;a  ccpros- 
jx-nry  tspherf  The  Ji'.panebt'  are  in  error. 
It  IS  the  pocplt's  cf  Asia  primiin'.y.  net  Amer- 
ica, who  are  nppof-ert  to  it.  Icr  they  well  knew 
that  while  the  Monroe  EKctnne  is  benevolent 
iiiid  unimp«^riali.stic  the  Japanest  plan  as  re- 
vealed in  the  ra?e  of  Chiria  rests  on  force  and 
I  ppre'.'-K  n  By  reversn.ij  her  prtcediire  and 
ecnpioyini?  amicable  meaiu'^,  Japan  may  suc- 
t*ed  ;n  the  future  iii  modifyinE  the  present 
hu.-itile    attitude    cf    tho>e    peoples 

Bt'IlDING   or   ERmSH   FMI'IRE    NO    PRECEDENT  FOR 
JAPAN 

Every  time  .-he  Is  cfiticized  fcr  her  program 
nf  empire  building  Japan  draws  from  colonial 
hi.'^tory.  ef-pfcial'.y  Englbh  history,  for  Justify- 
ing; precede:/.';  Th«'  citations  would  be  ccn- 
vlnclnK  If  the  element  cf  time  were  nut  eo 
ombarra.-sir.g  Like  everything  else  in  human 
reflations,  the  Ci;ncept  cf  right  and  wrong  has 
changed  with  the  march  of  the  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  canons  then  in  existence,  the 
colonization  cf  undeveloped  and  backward 
area.s  m  the  world  was  n"t  only  right  but  also 
an  indi'-pensable  act  of  proere.'ss.  Very  few 
Far  Eastern  peoples  today  would  agree  that 
Japar.e.-e  coloUiZ^ition  would  be  progress  or 
(k^irable 

There  i.s  a  wc.rld  cf  difference  between  the 
b\iildins:  cf  tht  Briti.sh  Empire  and  that  cf 
the  projected  Jip;ii^e.<e  Empire  The  latter  is 
spon'cred  by  the  Japanese  Government  and 
prtx^eeds  acci  rdlng  to  Us  well-laid  plan.*  On 
the  contrary  generally  speaking  the  Ix^n- 
don  governmei.t  had  no  prepared  blueprint 
of  empire,  and  the  Brl'tlsh  Empire  was  re.iUy 
built  by  pnva'.e  English  traders,  explorers, 
missionaries,  and  adventurers  It  wa,*  after 
thes*  intrepid  people  had  e.<tabllshed  the 
nuclei  of  settlements,  trading  piists,  and  gar- 
risons that  the  EncUsh  Government  went  out 
and  took  a  hand  in  the  development  and  up- 
building of  the  new-found  land.-. 

AMERICA'.S    -.ASE    OF    THE    STATUS    CJUO 

Ameiica's  case  in  favor  of  the  status  quo 
In  the  regKu  of  the  we.*t  Pacific  Ocean, 
roughly  kiicwn  .is  the  Far  East  and  Austrai- 
a-la,  IS  ba^cd  i.n  notes  e.xchanged  between 
her  and  Japan  ;n  November  30.  19C8.  and  on 
Identic  notes  8.;iii  tu  the  Netherlands  Ccv- 
rrnmeiit  on  February  4  1922,  by  America, 
Britain.  France,  and  Jap.m,  folk-wiug  the 
ratification  of  the  Four  Power  Pact  signed  at 
Wa.-hmgt  n  un  December  13.  1921 

The  purport  i.r  tiiese  supporting  documents 
was  affirmed  bv  tlie  Japanese  Governmei.t 
several  tunes  during  the  Ki.-t  2  years.  The 
American  ctnception  o:  the  principle  of  the 
t^tatus  que  is  the  negatlcii  to  any  nation  of 
the  right  to  conquer  other  countries  by  force 
and  duress  This  Is  one  of  the  bones  of 
content i>n  between  America  and  Japan.  But 
111  normal  times,  unless  American  interests 
are  Je<;pardized.  it  will  hardly  be  a  casus 
beUl  bftween  them  The  occupation  by 
Japan  of  M.ir.chuna  and  tht  manifestation 
cf  the  fait  acccm.pli.  although  .-till  opposed 
technically  by  America,  is  a  case  m  point, 

THE    IMPACT    OF    THE    EUROPEAN    WAJl 

When  the  Germans  conquered  France 
Ri.d  HoUand,  the  status  cf  theu  possessions 
m  the  Far  East  — Ind. china  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies— became  for  a  time  at 
least  a  subject  of  speculation  The  Germans 
might  assert  that  having  become  supreme 
In  their  mother  ccun'nes  they  are  also  tech- 
nically siipreme  in  their  colonies  and  pcsses- 


sicns  and  all  that  Is  needed  Is  to  a.=.«ert  thi^ 
supremacy  by  physical  occuoaticn  cf  Uie 
terntcnes.  Knowing  that  situation  and'eyi- 
gagme  m  wishful  thinking,  the  Japan* -t  cot 
mcie  interested  m  Indtxihina  and  the  Neti.er- 
lands  East  Indie.-.  They  obtai.ied  the  lonner 
by  grant  fr»  m  the  Gern.ar.-doraina^.ed  Frii.eh 
(Vichy)  Gcvernmeut  and  the  latter,  which 
is  practically  an  mdepeticient  country,  re- 
ma, us  unmolested  by  a.-;&cc;atiag  herself  with 
Amer.ca  and  Britain 

The  political  line-up  in  A.-ia  ai.d  -.lie  Far 
East  today  from  the  standpoint  of  the  status 
quo  IS  abcut  as  follows:  Indi  china  is  prac- 
tlrally  a  Japanese  suzeruinity,  Thailand  may 
be  virtually  a  Japanese  pruteetoraie  by  treaty 
ir.'eiprctcd  by  the  Japanese;  t.^ie  Netherlands 
East  Indie.'  is  both  practically  ;.n  independent 
country  and  a  de  facte 'protectorate  of  Amer- 
ica and  Biltam,  the  territorial  condcminiunxs 
are  in  a  state  of  political  indefinilion;  the 
Philippinfs  Will  be  independent  in  1946  by 
law  i.f  Congress:  and  China  l-  partly  domi- 
nated by  the  Japanese  and  would  r^'quire  the 
establishment  of  the  statu;^  cuo  ante  as  cl 
1937  to  keep  intact  her  terrnorial  integrity 
after   the   dismembernient  of  Manchuria. 

GERMANY  RETURNING  TO    TAR  EAST 

If  Germany  shiild  prevail  ,t;  Europe,  she 
will  most  likely  return  to  the  Fa-  Ea-*  ,!~  a 
colonial  power,  as  -he  was  such  a  p'  wer  in 
'hat  region  before  the  first  World  W.ir  It 
was  Japan  a?  an  associate  oi:  America  and 
the  Allies  that  drc  ve  Germany  cut  of  the 
Far  East  and  possessed  herself  of  the  German 
Colonies  A  German-Japanese  struggle  could 
be  expectid,  and  thi-  is  the  reascn  why  it  is 
sound  policy  fur  Japan  now  to  detach  herself 
from  the  Ax,s  and  Jcu.  Airierica  actively  In 
preventing  the  German  march  tc  Asia  and  the 
Pacihi-  German  air  "baser,  i:.  eastern  Sibe-:a 
would  be  a  deadly  m»nace  to  Japan.  Ger- 
man science,  industry,  comn.erce.  and  effi- 
ciency wouijd  relegate  Japan  t..  a  subordinate 
position. 

If  Germany  does  i.ot  prevail  .n  Europe,  then 
Japan  cannot  expect  any  cess. en  of  C(  nqiiered 
territoiies.  wh!Ch_\Mll  rtnurn  to  their  l(jrmer 
mother  countries..  Jfr  other  woids.  whether 
Germany  prevai^^  or  not.  Japan  dues  not 
stand  to  receive  ^territorial  piizes  which  she 
can  keep  permanently  withou'   a  war  or  wars. 

It  becomes  self-evident  that  the  very  best 
pcl.cy  for  Japan  to  pursue  is  to  be  on  eood 
terms  with  America,  revive  and  galvar.ize 
their  friendship,  normalize  their  political 
and  economic  relations,  and  call  quits  on 
verbal  combats  end  mutual  recr.minaticns. 
Under  this  pchcy  Japan  woulc;  be  free  tc  ex- 
tend her  commercial  and  cultural  relations 
in  greater  east  A'^ia  ai.d  bee  rime  a  greitter 
nation  as  the  result  of  the  ser'.ice.  enterprise, 
wisdom,  and  rlghte^ousness  of  hei*  people. 

CONVERSATIONS  TO  AN  I.NTERNATIONAL 
CONFERLNCE 

There  is  at  least  one  gO'  d  reason  w  iiv  the 
American- Japanese  conversation.';  1  .  k.r.g  -l  a 
possible  settlement  cf  difTerenoes  should  ci:n- 
tlnue.  There  has  not  been  ar  y  synchroniza- 
tion between  the  two  cour.trie-  on  th^  c  urse 
of  these  ccnver.-.ricns  To  America  thev  are 
merely  exploratory,  almcx^t  routine  and  there- 
fore Just  in  the  beginr.me  But  to  Japan  they 
are  not  the  beginning  but  the  ending  of  a 
negotiation.  America  apparently  does  not 
even  consider  The  conversaticns  as  negotia- 
tions She  did  not  even  forrjially  announce 
the  matter  to  the  press,  it  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter Wmson  Churchill  who  let  the  AmencHn 
people  know  for  the  first  time,  on  Aueust  25 
last,  that  the  American  and  Japanese  officials 
were  exchanging  views  The  Sta'e  Depart- 
ment has  issued  less  than  lOi)  word=  en  the 
subject  in  the  last  6  months  Mr^'  <  f  the 
information  on  the  dlscussioi  s  in  Wa-h:r.g- 
ton  has  come  in  pres;s  dispatches  from  Tokyo. 
Japan,  and  from  Shanghai,  Ch.na 

The  conversaticns  should  go  on.  ar.d  they 
will  go  on  famously.  II  deemed  necessary  ai.d 
prudent,  It  may  develop  Into  an  Internatiuu&i 


conference  between  America  and  Japan,  when 
for  the  first  time  the  detailed  agenda  would 
become  public  and  public  discussion  would  be 
more  to  the  point. 

Those  who  object  to  their  continuation  be- 
cause they  Delieve  that  Japan  is  merely  gain- 
ing time  for  selQ.sh  purposes  should  be  re- 
minded by  the  elemental  fact  that  time  Is 
with  America,  for  every  day  that  passes  by 
sees  this  cculntry  stronger  and  Japan  weaker 
Unless  it  is  desired  to  declare  war  against 
Japan  immediately,  the  quadrilateral  disctis- 
sions  between  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
of  State  Ht4l,  Japanese  Ambassador  Nomura, 
and  Special  Envoy  Kurusu  deserve  to  go  on 
In  the  present  instance,  the  price  of  peace  is 
patience,  arjd  patience  Is  a  virtue  that  never 
is  wasted. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   UBERTY    MAGAZINE 

I  

<^         JL 

^fc^McENTYRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leav^to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Hec<  RD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Liberty  magazine  of  December 
13,  1941: 

[From   Liberty    magazine    of    December    13, 
1941] 

PARTNERS   IN    OUR    rUTUR|[ 

A  banker  ^*as  sent  to  jail. 

He  had^lten  the  money  of  trusting  de- 
positors antl  used  it  to  cover  his  personal 
gambling  operations  in  the  stock  market. 
More  than  fi  million  dollars  of  other  people's 
money  had  "been  stolen  by  a  highly  respected 
pillar  of  scxSety. 

And  soma  people  said: 
There's  n  banker  for  ycu     That's  what  the 
President  meant  when  he  talked  about  eco- 
nomic royalists.    All  bankers  are  thieves,  only 
some  of  thetn  don't  get  caught," 

A  labcr-iinion  leader  used  his  position  as 
head  of  a  jgreat  union  to  threaten  strikes 
against  a  Whole  Industry.  If  the  leaders  of 
the  Industry  would  pay  him  enough,  he  would 
call  off  the  strike.  By  this  kind  of  extortion 
the  labor  lender  had  put  more  than  a  million 
dollars  into  his  po<~ket  before  he  was  exposed 
and  sent  to  priscn. 

And  some  people  said : 

"There's  $  labor  leader  for  you.  They  are 
all  crooks  with-  penitentiary  records  and 
they're  robttlng  everybody,  only  some  of  them 
don't  get  cajught." 

Not  all  hankers  and  net  all  labor-union 
leaders  are  criminals.  Most  of  them  are  ordi- 
nary, everycjay  Americans,  with  a  little  more 
ability  than  the  average,  perhaps  with  a  little 
more  patience.  Industry,  and  perseverance  by 
which  they  have  been  able  to  lift  themselves 
up  to  posit ifjns  of  power.  The  great  majority 
of  bankers  and  of  labor-union  leaders  are 
honest  men,  earnest  men,  not  economic  royal- 
ists on  the  one  hand,  not  racketeers  on  the 
other. 

All  those  who,  either  as  Journalifts  or 
prosecuting  attorneys,  have  helped  to  expose 
corruption  in  financial  institutions  and  in 
labor  unlorp  have  served  their  country  well. 
But  there  i»  a  danger  that  the  outcries  they 
have  raised  will  g;%e  a  false  impression.  That 
danger  muss  be  avoided,  all  the  more  so  In 
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these  perilous  times  when  divided  counsels 
may  imperil  our  safety 

This  is  the  time  above  all  other  times  when 
lab.ir  and  capital  should  become  friends  and 
bind  themselves  together  with  hoops  of  steel. 

All  America  is  watching  the  battle  of  In- 
dustry. It  l5  on  America's  Industrial  front, 
as  much  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  that 
democracy  will  win  Its  final  victory.  In  that 
great  battle,  management  and  labor  are  at 
work  together  like  soldiers  in  a  front-hne 
trench.  S.Ittsh  interest,  mutual  distrust. 
class  warfare — all  are  rapidly  being  sub- 
merged in  the  resolving  force  of  one  great 
united  effort  One  walks  through  these 
colossal  plants,  and  In  the  roar  of  the  ma- 
chinery he  bears  the  full-throated  blast  cf 
victory. 

Politics  is  gone.  The  manager  sitting  In 
his  ofBce  has  a  picture  on  his  desk — a  young 
man  In  uniform,  his  son.  That  young  man 
Is  a  flying  cadet,  and  hLs  father,  the  manager, 
is  going  to  see  that  he  flies  In  good  planes. 
We  are  all  in  this.  Here,  In  this  spirit  of  the 
old  Union,  we  can  truly  rededicate  ourselves, 
compose  our  differences  as  fellow  Americans, 
respect  and  understand  each  other  in  mutual 
good  will.  Win  our  victory,  and  go  forward 
together  into  a  new  and  permanent  freedom. 

Lot  us  learn  that  we  are  all  the  creatures 
of  the  same  Gcd 

Let  us  l^arn  to  be  fail-  to  one  another  Let 
us  work  tof.ether  and  make  a  new  world 
together. 
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ARTICLE    BY    VIVI.'=iN    D     CORBLY     OF 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
pages — in  books,  booklets,  committee 
prints,  pamphlets,  public  documents, 
mimeographed  bulletins,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  published  relative  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  btmefits  available  for 
World  W^r  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. All  of  this  deta.ltd  material  is  very 
confusing  to  the  average  veteran  or  his 
dependents. 

It  was  very  gratifying,  therefore,  to 
me — as  a  member  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans — to  noie  that,  in  the  No- 
vember 14,  1941,  issue  of  its  national  pub- 
licaiion.  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
semimonthly,  there  is  a  thumbnail  sketch 
concerning  veterans'  benefi's,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  b?st  brief  resume  of 
benefits  available  to  World  War  veterans 
and  their  dependen.s  that  has  so  far 
come  to  my  attention. 

Believing  that  this  resume  of  available 
veteran  benefits  will  prove  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  if  not  also  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  am  insetting  immediately 
after  my  remarks,  '.his  special  article, 
clipped  from  the  last  issue  of  the  D  .A  V  's 
splendid  semimonthly  newspaper. 

This  resume  of  benefits  available  to 
World  War  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents was,  I  understand  prepared  by  my 
good  friend.  Millard  W    R.ce,  the  able 


national  service  director  of  the  D  A  V.. 
who  in  his  former  capacity  as  national 
legislative  representative  for  the  V.  F.  W, 
and  in  his  more  recent  capacity,  has  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  appeared  before 
many  congressional  committees  concern- 
ing many  legislative  bills  of  interest  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  which 
have  subsequently  been  enacted  into  law. 

May  I  say  that  the  sem.imonthly  news- 
paper of  the  D.  A.  v..  its  Disabled  Ameii- 
can  Veterans  semimonthly,  is  one  of  the 
best — if  not  the  best — mediums  for  news 
of  interest  and  of  value  to  World  War 
veterans  and  their  dependents  that  I 
know  of. 

Every  compensated  disabled  veteran 
ought  to  be  a  subscriber  to  such  news- 
paper so  that  he  can  keep  himself  cur- 
rently informed  concerning  the  constant 
changes  which  occur  in  the  laws  and  in 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  precedents  af- 
fecting veterans,  as  promptly  quoted  and 
explained  in  this  excellent  veteran  news- 
paper. It  goes  without  sayine  of  course, 
that  every  member  of  the  D  A  V  auto- 
matically receives  copies  of  its  official 
semimonthly  publication. 

I  think  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  would  be  interested  in  receiving 
this  newspaper,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
could  be  arranged  for  by  a  request  there- 
for to  its  editor,  who  is  also  the  national 
adjutant  of  the  D.  A  V.,  Mr.  Vivian  D. 
Corbly  2840  Melrose  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The  resume  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
as  follows: 

BENEFITS     AVAIL.\E:  E     TO     WORLD     WAR     VFTERANS 
AND  DEPENDFNTS 

1.  Compensation  for  sei vice-connected  dis- 
abilities, ranging  from  $8  to  $285  per  month, 
depending  upon  nature,  degree,  and  perma- 
nency of  disability,  including  statutory 
award«:  ranging  from  $25  to  $250  per  month 
for   certain   disabilities. 

2.  Disability  retirement  benefits  for  certain 
emergency,  provisional,  probationary,  and 
temporary  World  War  officers  as  to  permanent 
disabilities,  of  30  percent  or  more  in  degree, 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  acquired  in  active 
service,  in  fact,  in  line  of  duty. 

3.  Pension  of  $30  p>er  month  for  those  with 
90  days  or  more  of  honorable  war  service,  or. 
If  less  than  90  days.  If  discharged  for  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty,  who  suffer 
with  permanent  total  non-service-connected 
disabilities  (only  $6  for  single  men  without 
dependents  while  maintained  In  a  public  In- 
stitution) . 

4  Statutory  award  of  $10  per  month  for  all 
Medal  of  Honor  men,  age  65  or  more. 

5,  All  monetary  benefits  from  Veterans' 
Administration  exempted  from  direct  Federal 
taxation,  or  from  attachment  by  claims  of 
private  creditors. 

6  Adjusted -service  credit  and  adjusted 
compensation,  with  payment  of  latter  by  3- 
percent  bonds,  redeemable  for  United  States 
Treasury  checks  at  any  time,  provided  as  to 
active  World  War  service,  exceeding  60  days, 
computed  at  rate  of  $1  per  day  of  domestic 
service  and  $1  25  per  day  of  overseas  service. 
With   maximum   limitations. 

7.  Government  Insurance  policies,  as  to 
death  or  permanent  total  disability,  in  mul- 
tiples of  $500  up  to  $10,000,  for  Insurable 
World  War  veterans,  with  lien  loans,  permis- 
sible on  basis  of  reserve  value,  at  interest  cf 
5  percent  per  annum. 

8.  Hospitalization  or  out-patient  medical 
treatment,  including  prosthetic  appliances, 
dental  treatment,  etc.  as  to  any  service- 
connected  disability. 

9  Hospitalization  for  any  non-service-con- 
nected disability,  with  certain  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, clothing  and  tobacco  allowances.  If 


needed,  when  beds  are  available  In  Govern- 
ment facilities. 

10.  Domiciliary  care,  with  certain  needed 
clothing  and  tobacco  allowances,  for  war  vet- 
erans unable  to  follow  any  gnhiful  occufiation 

11.  Transportation  to,  and  back  from.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  when  author- 
ized In  advance,  for  examination,  medical 
treatment,  hospitalization,  or  domiciliary 
care 

12  Incompetent  veteran?  and  minor  chil- 
dren, who  are  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  required  to  have  guardians. 
whose  accountings  are  periodically  inspected 
by  regional  attorneys. 

13.  Certain  preferences  as  to  Federal  civil- 
service  examinations,  ratingj,  appointments, 
retentions,  and  reinstatements  of  Fedrral 
employment. 

14.  Preference  for  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration employment  for  war  veteran'^,  their 
widows,  or  the  wives  of  tho.'^e  who  are  un- 
employable, wliose  income  is  less  than  that 
obtainable  from  full-time  Work  Projtx:t8  Ad- 
ministration employment. 

15.  Extensive  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  Veterans'  Placement  Service  in 
every  State  for  war  veterans 

16  Credit  for  all  active  ir.iIiTiiy  ft  i.nval 
service  for  Federal  civil-.^t  rvue  renitment 
purposes,  with  minor  exceptions. 

17.  Crt-dit  for  active  war  service  for  railrnnd 
retirement   purposes. 

18.  Burial  allowance.  In  the  amount  cf 
$100.  as  to  any  honorably  discha:>"-d  war 
veteran. 

19.  United  States  flag  to  drape  ca^^ke-  nf 
deceased  war  veteran,  honorably  disr'i.ucpd, 
subsequently  to  be  turned  over  to  next   kin. 

20.  Headstones  or  markers — stone,  n^.iible. 
or  bronze — lor  graves  of  deceafced  war  v<  -er^ins. 

21.  Pensions  for  certain  widows  and  er- 
phans  (including  helpless  children)  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  those  veterans  w!,  .  die  as 
the  result  of  service-connected  dl=ab;lit!P= 

22.  Pensions  in  smaller  amounts  for  cer- 
tain dependent  widows  and  orphans  (includ- 
ing helpless  children)  of  those  deceased  W  rid 
War'  veterans,  who,  at  time  of  Qe.iil,  had 
some  service-connected  disability  of  measur- 
able degree,  even  though  less  than  10  percent. 

23.  Various  benefits,  rights,  and  prixile-jT's 
also  provided  as  to  certi:  n  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  their  organization'^  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  under  laws  of  different  States 
as  per  resume  furnished  to  all  Di^a!  led 
American  Veteran  chapters. 

Note. — In  case  of  need  for  more  sp'^nfi"  i:.- 
formation  as  tc  how  to  proceed  to  secure  anv 
certain  benefit,  contact  should  be  mi.d-  wth 
a  Disabled  Ameriran  Veteran  service  ri!icer, 
or  the  service  officer  of  some  other  veteran 
organization.  It  is  suggested  that  the  above 
r^sum^  of  benefits  avaUable  to  World  ^^  ar 
veterans  and  their  dependents  be  clipped  and 
filed  away — In  your  box  of  valuables — f  t 
future  reference 


The  Danger's  of  Antistrike  Legislation 


EXTENSION'    OF   liE^.T.ARKS 

HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

-.1  y.:   hk,.»n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MEi'RHSENTATIVES 


WedJiesday.  Decer:bi  ^  3.  1941 


LEnER  FPOM  J.^ME.S  B  CAREY  SErRB- 
TARY  OF  THE  CO.NGRESS  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr,  TENEP.OWICZ.     Mr,  Speaker,  wt 
are  told  tha;  ihe  slate  of  mind  of  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ampricnn    pt'^plp    a^    *.hf    present    time 
lends  lowaid  the  if. liiun  of  existing  la- 
bor lau>.    Wh.i:  cunoernh  some  of  as  is 
the  fear  that  m  the  dcsiie  of  some  in- 
dividUHl.s  'o  accomph>h  one  end  we  will 
bring    about    the    reiiriction    of    certain 
ri^ht,';  rl.af  ha\*'  been  won  by  labor  and 
tha'  havp  tak»'n  a  half  cf^ntury  to  achieve. 
Th>-  .-;':Uaii!  n  ct^nfiuntinp  us  calls  for 
C'.'c!  heads  and  calm,  t^teady  reasoning. 
Any    ha.-,Ly    dcei.-n  ua    brought    about    by 
niL>)infonTied  pressures  may  bring  reper-   j 
cu.'=sion.-  that  n.ich.t  well  de.stroy  the  labor   ' 
5trUi"ture  of  American  industry .    Those 
whrj    are    to    be   affected    most    by    any 
char.g;e:-~    or    rev;s:rr.s    of    the    labor   laws 
commonly     reeocnize    that    the    present 
time  1.S  not  an  au^picuiua  one  m  wh»ch  to 
force  dtci.sions  that  may  eventually  prove 
dLsastrous   to  the   interests  ot  American 
lab;  r  and  iiidust:  !ali."^t  ahke. 

Labor'.-  pii'blems  and  industry's  prob- 
le.T.s  are  identical.  The  ctajntry  at  large 
must  not  think  of  them  as  separate 
idt  ntilies.  b<-cau>f  they  will  either  emerge 
from  l^us  situation  ai^  one  cr  they  will 
brine  about  the  destruction  of  each  other 
by  their  failure  to  recoenize  their  mutual 
depend-ner  and  jouit  responsibility. 

If  changes  in  the  existing  labor  laws 
are  forc'd  at  thi.s  time,  thty  may  be 
changes  that  the  Nation  mi^iit  bitterly 
regret  wh^'n  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
future.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  bear  down  on  either  group  of 
those  who  are  producin'?  the  materials 
for  our  national-defen.-e  program.  Na- 
tional unity  should  be  our  goal. 

Mr.  Speiikcr,  I  ask  leave  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
James  B  Carey,  secretary  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  relating  to 
this  p*^nding  legi^^lation.  His  letter  is  in 
reply  to  a  communication  which  I  had 
addressed  to  him: 

CONCRBS5  OF  Industrial  Organuiations. 

Washington.  D    C  .  Dcctrnbtr  2,  19-11. 
Hull.   HUDOLPH   U.   Tenehowicz, 
Hou.-ir  O;   Ri'presentativcs, 

Washington.  D    C. 

Deiar  C\3Nt;KESSM.\N  Tenehowicz:  1:i  re- 
sp<jii;c  to  jcur  i:;quiry  as  to  the  vitvvs  cf  the 
Cinit;;ess  if  l!ulusti:.-il  Organ izatioiis  regard- 
lug  the  pending  labor  leg.tlation  now  under 
Consideration.  I  w^uld  like  to  make  the  fol- 
io w  1 ;.  ^;  c  o  ninie  n  ts  : 

Tlie  Concre.s,--  of  Industruil  Organization?, 
at  itii  recent  convention,  adi  pt(  d  a  firm  and 
forthright  pohcy  regarding  the  protJlem  of 
liuiU';t:-;al  di>puTes  The  Congress  of  In- 
du.-::i.'.i  0:L:.in;z.^tr.  n£  .r.ulcated  that  it  w.^s 
lu;;v  appricuit.VL'  of  t!;e  grave  cri.-;,-^  now 
confrontiiii,'  the  Nation.  For  this  reason 
Hr;d  as  a  contribute  :i  on  the  part  of  labor, 
the  Conprcss  ot  Indiistrlal  Organizations  de- 
cla:  c!  tti.it  It  wi^uld  bo  V.'.e  dttermmats  :i  of 
alt  Its  affi::.ittcl  un;i.n<;  to  ut;hz<^  to  the  nt- 
nno^t  detroe  the  medintlon  facilitle  oi  the 
Govertiiiv  r.t  in  the  t-II'  rt  th.it  no  stone  be 
hft  ur.titM'.fd  to  rtch:evt>  a  successful  prose- 
cution of  our  national-defense  program. 

The  problem  of  i:-:du!=tnal  relations  is 
t:-.:,iy  probatiy  one  cf  the  mo,#t  important 
fri.-u:  the  btandpv.;int  of  establishing  national 
unity  Lecisla'ivp  action  taken  under  the 
pr«-s.uro  it  I'rrtam  events  m;'.y  bring  reper- 
cii.-sions  m  Its  wake  which  niay  prove  to  be 
disastroos   for   our   r.atKr.al-deJcnse   pro.i^raiii 

It  IS  ot  tSie  utmost  miportance  that  the 
morale  ot  the  Amtricau  workers  bt  mam- 
tamed  and  constantly  unpiovtd.  It  is  they 
who  must  prcduce  the  materials  so  essen- 
tial  for   the   nationp,!-dcCer.=c   pngram. 

Enactment  of  Irclstatl'  n  winch  dees  not 
aim  at  the  causes  of  industrial  disputes  wUl 
serv«    no    useful    purpcte.      Attempting    to 


make  illegal  by  legislation  certain  conditions 
which  labor  unions  strive  to  obtain  as  their 
natural  a.spiration  must  arouse  dctp  resent- 
ment. 

All  of  the  pencli!ig  legislation  before  the 
Hcu.cp  cf  Representatives  aim^s  In  one  wny  or 
another  Bt  the  cur'ailini;  or  weakening  of 
the  ba.-ic  right?  of  American  labor.  The:e  is 
no  need  for  any  detailed  analysis  of  these 
separate  bills.  Admittedly  they  have  as  their 
purpose  what  I  have  sugge-sted  The>.e  bills 
have  be-t  n  introduced  In  the  face  of  President 
R.:.e.~evflt's  recent  proclam.aticn  requesting 
the  cb-ervanre  cf  a  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  In 
which  he  stated  thnt  It  Is  those  very  nations 
where  the  ba^ic  richts  of  tlie  common  people 
wt  re  curtailed  or  weakened  that  the  Nazi 
agi'res.'^ors  were  able  to  c<..i.Cii;or  wrh  ease. 

As  against  any  program  oi  ct  mpuisory 
antilabor  legislation,  the  Cor.gi':',-s  of  Indus- 
trial Organizatirns  has  cfTered  a  concrete 
proposal  We  submitted  a  specific  recom- 
mendation that  in  lipu  of  such  legislation 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Immedl- 
atelv  cenvene  a  natitjnal  conference  cf  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment, looking  toward  the  voluntary  accept- 
ance cf  a  plan  which  will  a.ssure  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  industrial  d.sputes  and  guar- 
antee a  maximum  production  for  cur  na- 
tional-dt-fense  program 

The  Congress  of  Indu'=t'-ial  Orennizatlons 
nil  <:t  earnestly  requests  thit  the  Members  of 
Congress  consider  and  approve  this  proposal 
rather  than  atiopt  any  compulsory  antilabor 
legislation  which  may  be  disastrous  frrm  tlie 
standpoait  of  our  national  securi'y. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.^MES  B   Carey,  S-sccta^y. 


Protect  the  Right  To  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF    S.    UTH    DAKlTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Deceviber  3,  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    GREGORY     'S      DAK) 
TIMES -ADVOCATE 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  strikes  and  .stoppage  of  wcik  in 
i:ic!us*r:es  essential  to  cur  na*/ionai  de- 
fense are  arousing  the  people  as  not  lung 
else.  Mr.  G.  G  Warner  is  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  editors  of  South  Dakota, 
His  opinion  expressed  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Greeory  Times-Advocate  ls  tj-pical  of 
the  feeling  cf  the  people  cf  tho  North- 
wost. 

The  editorial  follows: 

It  IS  time  that  the  adrninistration  stopped 
pussyfooting  with  those  who  hinder  the  pro- 
duction of  def'^nse  materials  by  the 'calling 
of  strikes  in  those  lactones  and  industries 
vit.il  to  the  defense  program. 

It  is  time  to  let  Jo^.n  L  Lewi?  and  other 
labor  leade.'s  know  thnt  they  are  not  greater 
and  more  powerful  than  the  Government  of 
these  United  State.-?  Tho^^e  employed  in  such 
industries  have  no  more  right  to  strike  than 
have  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the 
Marine  Corps.  In  these  days  of  modern  war- 
fare, the  machines  of  wur  are  meist  import- 
ant, and  the  persons  who  strike  and  prevent 
the  production  cf  the  weapons  up'^n  which 
the  armed  forces  must  rely  are  guilty  of  a 
crime  next  to  treason. 


Labor  difficulties  are  bound  to  arise  but 
none  but  v.  hat  cannot  be  settled  around  the 
conference  table  or  by  a  board  of  arbitration, 
and  there  Is  tio  excuse  for  stoppage  of  work 
in  essential  Industries:  and  there  would  be 
little  stoppage  if  the  Government  would  pro- 
tect every  mam  who  wants  to  and  Is  willing  to 
work,  whether  or  not  he  belongs  to  a  labor 
union. 


Hall  .\nswcrs  Attack  of  Communist  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWIN  ARIHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 


Iri 


Wedvksday.  Decfriber  3,  1941 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  xMr. 
Speaker,  on  several  occasions  I  have  seen 
the  name  Alan  Mathay  affixed  to  mes- 
sages appearing  in  newspaper  columns. 
My  curiositty  was  aroused  as  to  who  he 
might  be.  Finally,  last  week.  I  received 
a  letter  from  this  individual  under  the 
heading  "Icternational  Workers  Order." 
Mathay  is  listed  in  the  endearing  ca- 
pacity of  chairman  of  this  organization. 
In  the  letter  Mathay  proceeds  to  lam- 
bast  you  Congressmen ,  accusing  me  of 
standin  with  those  in  the  House  w-ho  are 
against  labpr  and  only  lukewarm  against 
Hitlerism. 

I  thought  I  smelled  a  rat,  so  I  called 
the  Dies  committee  investigating  un- 
American  activities.  Asking  this  author- 
ity what  the  status  of  the  International 
Workers'  Order  is,  I  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  Dies  committee: 

Possibly  dne  of  the  most  effective  and 
closely  knitted  organizations  among  the  Com- 
munist front  movements  is  the  International 
Workers'  Oitder  It  claims  membership  of 
over  150,000  and  has  contributed  large  sum* 
of  money  to  Communist  Party  campaigns.  Its 
officers  are  af^ociated  in  other  branches  of  the 
Communist  |movement 

It  was  tile  International  Workers'  Order 
which  set  u^  '.he  Fraternal  Orders'  Committee 
to  win  sufpprt  to  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organlzatioils  sit-down  strikes. 

The  report  concludes: 

This  order  regularly  sponsors  Communist 
Party  endoried  candidates  for  public  oflEce. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  the  people  of  my 
district  to  know  the  type  of  persons  who 
have  attacjied  your  Congressman.  I  want 
the  people  to  know  that  it  is  my  desire  to 
have  contioued  opposition  from  this  sub- 
versive eleihent. 

This  lespicable  crowd  is  abroad  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District  de- 
lil>erately  Undermining  duly  elected  pub- 
lic officials  as  a  part  of  its  diabolical  pro- 
gram to  overthrow  our  beloved  American 
Governmerlt.  Sadly  enough,  it  is  m.aking 
far  greater  progress  than  the  people 
realize. 

The  UnEed  States  can  lick  Hitlerism 
abroad  if  our  Government  remains  free 
from  un-American  subversive  influences, 
such  as  the  International  Workers'  Order 
exerts.  When  the  time  comes,  however, 
that  Communist  front  organizations  like 
this    dominate    American    life    in    the 
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Thirty- fourth  District,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  patriotic  sections  cf  the  Nation, 
our  own  mighty  strength  to  combat  the 
Nazi  will  havo  boon  .capped  by  the  slimy, 
hateful  cd;urn  cf  these  revolutionaries. 
There  can  bo  nc  unity  with  those  who  ad- 
vocate doing  away  with  tlie  Constitution 
and  democracy 


AoHT 


Navy  "E"  Award  to  Bethlehem  Steel 
Plant 


EXTEN.'^ION   OF  REMARK.-? 


HON.  FRANCIS  L  WALTER 

(  f   rr.N.vsYL'.  A.-.:  \ 
IN    :HE   HliV:-E  of   REPRE.■^E^"TATIVES 


Monday  D.cmibcr  1   1941 


ADDRESS    C>F    Ho)N     FI-;.\sri^    E     WALTER, 
UP    I'ENNSVL.  AM.\ 


Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext.-nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follow:ng  address  made 
by  me  at  the  Bethlel:em  Steel  Plant, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  November  25.  1941.  in 
celebration  of  Navy  'E'  award: 

As  we  gather  tixlay  in  celebration.  I  have 
a  feeling  of  great  pride.  I  am  sure  that  this 
leellng  Is  shared  in  not  cnly  by  the  people 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  but  by  the 
vast  majority  of  all  of  the  people  of  this 
great  Republic  We  are  proud  because  this 
company  and  you  men  whose  eflorts  have 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  national  de- 
fense have  been  honored  with  an  award  that 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  who  through 
superior  services,  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  it.  On  all  of  the  seven 
Beas  where  our  Na\-y  is  today  sweeping  their 
waters  of  marauding  pirate',  this  coveted 
mark  of  superiority  is  proudly  displayed  as 
an  emblem  of  distinction  In  a  particular 
field.  Today,  this  great  orgaiilzation  of 
workers  of  every  class  Joins  the  select  group 
and  thereby  tells  the  world  that  this  integral 
part  of  our  naval  program  is  not  only  func- 
tioning but  is  functioning  in  a  meritorious 
manner.  We  In  this  community  are  j  artlcu- 
larly  proud  of  this  recognition  cf  our  con- 
tribution to  the  safety  of  our  Republic  be- 
cause Bethlehem  and  preparedness  are  synon- 
ymous. Ever  since  1887,  less  than  100  years 
after  the  establishment  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington,  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation  have  looked  to  Bethlehem  for 
the  guns  and  armor  that  have  given  us  the 
necessary  insurance  against  foreign  interfer- 
ence with  the  noblest  of  all  expwrimelits  in 
forms  of  government  In  the  carrying  out 
of  this  experiment  the  road  hasn't  always 
been  a  smooth  one  and  we  have  cccasionally 
found  the  ship  of  state  In  troubled  waters, 
but  we  have  through  our  determination, 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  those  high  ideals 
that  inspired  the  founding  fathers  to  endure 
every  conceivable  hardship,  gotten  back  into 
safe  waters  and  with  full  steam  ahead  pre- 
served our  all.  Todav.  we  are  confronted 
With  the  strong  possibility,  no  great  proba- 
bility of  a  two-ocean  war  with  a  one-ocean 
Navy.  This  fact  would  cause  us  as  much 
fear  as  the  Japanese  naval  cfiBcers  have  of 
us,  if  we  weren't  Americans  and  didn't  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  British  Navy  acting 
In  close  unity  with  our  Navy  in  both  oceans. 
In  the  event  we  are  drawn  Into  such  a  naval 
w-ar.  and  I  pray   to   God  that   we  won't  Ije 


the  products  of  your  hands  will  play  a  prom- 
inent part  in  such  a  war  On  the  strength 
of  the  armor  plate  and  guns  on  our  vessels 
depends  the  preservation  of  our  form  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  our  way  of  life. 
If  the  armor  is  weak  and  If  the  guns  can't 
hold  up  under  terrific  pounding,  we  must 
take  our  place  with  the  other  regimented 
nations  of  the  earth  and  yield  up  gains  that 
resulted  from  years  of  struggle  and  sacrifice. 
I  was  deeply  Impressed  some  months  ago  at 
the  recital  of  our  former  Amb'\ssador  to 
Prance  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  col- 
lapse of  that  once  proud  Republic.  From 
these  events  much  can  be  learned  and  1  trust 
that  we  can  profit  thereby.  With  the  regi- 
mentation of  a  nation,  comes  a  complete 
surrender  of  all  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
to  the  state.  Old-age  Insurance,  collective 
bargaining,  housing,  public  works,  minimum 
wages,  social  security,  and  all  of  tho.se  great 
social  problems  that  we  have  devoted  much 
of  our  time  and  efforts  to  In  recent  years, 
are  the  first  things  to  be  abandoned.  They 
are  talked  about  only  in  a  whisper.  You. 
management  and  workers  together,  have 
proved  that  you  Intend  to  fight  to  preserve 
all  of  these  great  social  gains. 

A  vast  defense  program  such  as  this  Is 
presents  opportunities  to  both  capital  and 
labor  to  secure  advantages  neither  would  hav^ 
in  normal  times.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this 
coveted  award  of  the  Na\7  "E"  will  mean  an 
"E"  In  employer-employee  relations.  When 
there  Is  a  work  stoppage  through  the  failure 
of  management  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  duly  constituted  mediation  machinery, 
the  situation  can  be  easily  dealt  with,  but 
when  labor  refuses  to  abide  by  such  a  decision 
the  problem  becomes  a  most  difficult  one. 
We  have,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  a  con- 
crete example  of  this  in  the  Federal  aircraft 
and  captive  coal  mines  disputes.  The  Gov- 
ernment, determined  that  our  defense  pro- 
gram should  not  be  imperiled,  sent  the 
Army  to  take  over  the  i="ederal  plant.  A 
similar  situation  was  narrowly  averted  in  the 
captive  mines  dispute  that  very  probably 
would  have  forced  the  Government  to  take 
the  same  action  In  order  to  compel  a  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  the  Mediation 
Board  that  was  taken  against  management 
when  it  failed  In  Its  clear  patriotic  duty.  I 
deplore  this  close  approach  to  fascism  and 
appeal  to  management  and  employee  alike  to 
fight  to  preserve  all  of  those  blessings  of  lib- 
erty that  have  meant  so  much  to  all  of  us. 
This  is  no  time  for  capital  to  seek  greater 
profits,  nor  is  it  the  time  for  labor  to  press 
for  greater  power.  It  is  the  time  to  fight  like 
Americans  to  preserve  what  we  have.  The 
blessings  of  liberty  can  and  will  be  lost  if 
there  Is  any  serious  Interruption  In  the  pro- 
duction of  those  implements  of  modern  war- 
fare that  the  enemies  of  Hitlerism  must  pro- 
duce with  free  labor.  In  this  connection 
it  is  highly  Important  to  remember  that  great 
industrial  areas  of  Europe  have  already  been 
reduced  to  slavery  and  that  all  of  the  resources 
of  these  vast  areas  Impressed  Into  the  "new 
order"  that  Hitler  boasts  will  rule  the  world. 
Belgian,  Hollander.  Frenchman.  Czech,  Slav, 
Pole.  Norwegian — yes.  Italian — have  unwill- 
ingly become  a  part  of  this  order.  This  Hun 
kultur  Isn't  new,  but  its  proximity  Is.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  ultimate 
objectives  of  the  present  exponents  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  superiority  of  one  race  over 
all  others  is.  For  proof  of  well-laid  plans  to 
Include  all  races  and  nations  in  the  "new 
order"  and  what  the  carrying  out  of  these 
plans  mean  to  the  peoples  thus  subjugated, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  Reichs- 
minlster  Darre  recently  said:  "Thus,  a  new 
aristocracy  of  German  masters  will  be  created. 
This  aristocracy  will  have  slaves  assigned  to 
It,  these  slaves  to  be  their  property  and  to 
consist  of  laiadless.  non-German  nationals. 
Please  do  not  Interpret  the  word  'slaves'  as 
a  parable  or  rhetorical  term:  we  actually  have 
in  mind  a  modern  form  of  medieval  slavery 
which  we  must  and  will  Introduce  because  we 


urgently  need  It  In  order  to  fulfill  our  cr<  .t 
tasks." 

Fellow  Americans,  this  clear,  plain  u!.,an- 
biguous  statement  of  what  thr  futuie  holds 
In  store  for  us  unless  we  t.il  and  stiuvrele 
and  fight  with  all  that  i^  ;:,  us  ;-  .■.  c  i.aiU  :.pe 
that  must  be  met  in  the  Anieric.ii  way  1  feel 
confident  that  even  though  wi  art  a  y^  ung 
nation  we  have  breathed  for  a  sutti^.ent 
length  of  time  the  clear  pure  air  of  freedom 
to  meet  this  menace  Just  as  we  ha\e  met  the 
menace  of  contat;lous  dr^eases  and  stumped 
them  out  for  all  time  to  come.  This  can  cnly 
come  when  every  true  American  succeed.'^  in 
ascertaining  what  he  can  give  to  his  ci  ui.try 
and  then  gives  it.  You  loyal  Americans  liave 
demonstrated  through  the  earning  of  thia 
great  award  of  merit  that  you  have  pivtu  and 
wUl  continue  to  give  to  the  end  that  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  won't  beci n.e  ,i  mere  pile  of 
stone. 


The  Congress  and  the  American  People 
Should  Demand  the  Truth  From  Prei- 
ident  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF    !.:  ^S.-^A^  11  r.SFTTS 

IN  THF  HOrsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WedJicsdai,   DcccrjibcrS.  1941 


ARTICLE      rROM       lliE       BATH      COUNTY 
ENTERPRISE    OF   W.ARM   .SPRINGb.  VA. 


Mr.  TINKH.^M  Mi  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  iny  rema:ks  m  t!:(  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followinp  frcm  the 
Bath  County  Enterpri.'^e  Warm  Springs. 
Va..  Noven.b'r  27,  1941: 
[From  the  Bath  County  Enterprise,  Warm 
Springs,  Va  ,  of  November  27,  1941 1 

HOMESTT.AD    G;f«.NINCS 

(By  Fay  Ingalis) 

The  magnitude  of  the  ta^ik  this  country 
has  undertaken  is  gradually  beint.'  br,  iiirht 
to  light. 

Demaree  Bess,  In  a  well-con.sid*  m  o  a.-^tirle 
in  the  last  Saturday  Evening  P  ^'  takt--,  the 
position  that  England  is  s-  ..  i.^:.\.i.£  a  de- 
fensive war  Beyond  that,  he  says  that  Eng- 
land can  never  hope  to  tak«  the  offensive 
without  the  aid  of  millions  of  American  kjI- 
diers    fighting    on   the    continent    of    Europe. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  Senator  Tydincs  reach  ap- 
parently the  same  conclusions.  They  th;nk 
the  war  is  now  a  stalemate,  that  Eniciish 
defense  has  checked  the  progress  of  the 
Nazis.  They  also  believe  that  to  destroy 
nazl-lsm  will  mean  from  five  to  eight  mil- 
lion American  soldiers  on  the  rnntment  of 
Europe, 

Walter  Llppmann,  one  of  the  strcnee.st 
supporters  of  our  entry  into  the  war,  a^rrees 
with  these  others  but  goes  farther.  He  does 
not  feel  that  the  English  deJanie  has  as  yet 
matched  the  German  offense  and  by  implica- 
tion offers  the  thought  that  England  not  cnly 
cannot  defeat  Germany  but  may  even  bf  de- 
feated if  we  are  not  in  the  wnr  flghf.np  all 
out  on  her  side. 

These  concluslo'ns  are  what  we  hnve  heard 
privately  expressed  for  many  months  by  well- 
informed  military  authorlt.t  .  A^  li.ng  ago 
as  lafct  March  it  was  pretty  well  arcepted  by 
our  military  experts  that  t..  di  feat  Hitler 
meant  fighting  him  on  the  Eur-  pean  C  .r,ii- 
nent,  and  It  was  admitted  that  England  her- 
self could  never  provide  the  manpower  t^   do 
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the  job  Ei-.K'ilsh  authrrltipv  ^hc-A  net  'pfak- 
Injf  lor  pr  pacnT-.tl:,  p.:;  -i-  {r.ir.kly  ack:.-  wl- 
•d^red  the  siiun'.  mr-. 

It  Is  ir.ic:.c<  :v,a  ;»•  -h.a  the  opir.ii  ns  of 
txperts  ar.'  r.i  t  k:.  a:'.  ■''.  Vr.e  Prt-sident  and 
bis  HdMs*-.-*  Iii  n.  p  ib.:c  liT  tcr.nice  ha?  the 
I>reside:.t,  ever  eve:.  Lii.tt-tl  that  we  must 
have  a  h>r,-p  pxpocliticnary  force  In  fact. 
mrJ-t  cf  hi.-  sp-'pch' s  advccatiiig  o:.e  or  an- 
ctht'r  m.  ve  havr  sirr.-.sod  'he  pcssibLllty  of 
hvuid'.iig  an  (;ut-;t:.d-<)Ut  tighting  war  by 
their  adoption 

The  Amerirar.  pei  pie  are  not  a  lot  of  chil- 
dren who  raiir;int  be  twld  the  truth  It  is  | 
i.othin«  short  t.t  ir-.-ultmi?  to  treat  ihem  as  i 
I-.  irie  parents  do  children  put  them  in  the  ; 
c.tr  aj.d  Ray  they  :^re  going  to  a  party  and  I 
wind  \ip  at  the  dcnti.-t  ,  | 

If  wf  are  in  for  thi:  k.ii  cf  a  war.  we  .-hould  j 
be  told,  and  told  soon  We  ran  take  it  and  i 
will  m-ikc  nur  pliio-  .i.i  ,  rdm^^iv 

ir  (:■;  Th"  .'ivr  h.i:.c:  '!..  .ippatt-: : 1 1 V  cU-;ir 
ai.'-l  ,-iinplr  \.v.c  f  '■uih  WfH-ii.d.rm.ci  men 
»>  Be--  aiul  I.;;  p:;. ,.;.:.  a:.d  11. '•  ■  i;:!:;  o.-  ■: 
the  mil'.tiiry  are  basui  on  mistaken  prenn-es. 
It  !.->  Ai:.ir.:  ci;.y  r.i;!.'  and  prcper  that  we 
ihi  uld  be  '■  ;rt  h.- '.v  ii.rt  '^hy  fhey  are  wTong 
If  svifh  ex;).a:; '•;  ::  tv.-'-  and  i^  not  given. 
the  i.bvlous  concIUMon  is  that  n  :?  k«^pt  hid- 
den to  prrlniikT  a  rri.-i.-;  a!Kl  re'.i.n  pt'lin.Ml 
p<  w:  If  there  Is  n.^  an.-wer,  then  the  lail- 
Ure  t.    tfll  tL'=  the  !r\i'l;   i.'-  but  rai.k  cowardice. 


The  Daily  Press  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Washington  Com- 
ments on  Coffee's  Vote  on  Revision  of 
the  Neutrality  Act 


Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF    MI.SSOV  RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  3.  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Spx'aker.  ju.st 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  labor  legislaiion 
today,  through  the  medium  of  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  I  secured  information  from 
the  Chair  explaining  m  detail  the  parlia- 
menlary  situation.  The  Smith  substi- 
tute, as  amended,  to  the  Ram>peck 
amendment,  was  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  on  a  roll  call 
was  adopted  in  the  House,  at  which  time 
I  voted  "no." 

Unfortunately  the  motion  to  recommit 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ramspeck,',  which  contained  in- 
structions to  report  back  the  original 
Ramspeck  bill,  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  the  Chair  sustained  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missi5sippi  .  Mr.  Rankin  I.  Had  the  point 
of  order  not  been  made,  I  know  many 
Members  of  the  House,  including  myself, 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  and  show  we  were  in  favor  of  some 
kind  of  labor  legislation,  altfhough  we 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  the  point 
•where  we  could  support  the  recommen- 
dations and  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  1. 

Although  I  am  recorded  as  voting  "no" 
on  the  Smith  substitute  "as  amended"  to 
the  Ramspeck  amendment  and  voted  "no" 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which  was  in 
the  end  the  Smith  bill.  I  want  the  record 
to  show,  had  I  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  Ramspeck  bill  as  originally  re- 
ported, I  would  have  done  so. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    W.ASHIVCTOV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  3.  1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  TACOMA  D.A.ILY 
TIMES  AND  THE  ENUMCLAW  COURIER- 
HERALD 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wd.-h;nt;t(  n.  M. 
Spt-iiker.  undtr  It-avo  to  txit-nc  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  incorporatf  tat 
f(3llowing  editorial?  written  in  connection 
with  my  vote  in  opposition  to  evi-cpratir.n 
cf  the  Neutrali'y  Act: 

(FiLni  ;iic  TciCi.,niH  Da.ly  Tia^es  ct  N^.M.'Uilx-r 
17.    1941 , 

THF.<=E    TIMFS 

iBv  M^'l  VfX'rhee?) 

In  another  column  on  this  pi.\ge  Is  a  state- 
ment from  Cong.-es.'^mrin  John  Coffee  con- 
cernnig  his  vote  against  Tlie  Neutrality  Act 
amendments  advocated  by  the  adm.:nistra- 
t;.  r. 

The  Represc'.Uatiee's  views  In  support  of 
lii-  ac-ticr.  should.  I  believe,  be  given  con- 
s, deration   by   every    Si-xth   District   voter. 

\Miethcr  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  Cof- 
FFt  he  IS  entitled  to  credit  for  candor,  for 
firnniess  L>f  convictii.:!!.  Il'T  courage  in  the  face 
cf  tremend'  11-   pre.s--ure 

He  is  er\tit:ed  to  the  respect  due  a  man 
w;v     h.-is   charted    his    course.    fetL-    :t    is   the 


r.pht  one    anci 


acccrdir.gly. 


They  shelved  pledges,  program  and  plat- 
form, with  only  a  slight  temporary  reddening 
c:  one  of  their  several  faces. 

Coffee  didn't  do  that. 

So  much  for  these  phases  of  the  Congress- 
man's remarks  There  is  much  more.  His 
constituents  should  read  his  full  statement. 


I  was  struck  by  the  apparent  significance 
of  the  Congressman's  related  rel-.rtnces  to 
campaign  pledges  and  to  the  President. 

Eariy  In  his  statement  Cofffe  asserts  his 
conticticn  that  campaign  pledges  should  be 
kept  by  elected  ufflcia'.s,  that  only  thus  can 
the  pev.ple  be  inspired  with  confidence  in 
th.e  principles  of  democracy 

Later  he  points  0;!*:  that  party  pl.r.f  rms 
and  candidates  m  1940  declared  f^r  n  .tiling 
nvre  than  aid  slior:  of  war 

And  then,  toward  the  close,  he  reasserts 
his  afTection  for  the  President  and  for  the 
Democratic   Party 

There  is.  however,  nc  declarati.n  in  •his 
sta'ement  cf  confidence  In   the   President 

This,  perhaps,  is  not  rem.arkable,  i:.  view 
of  the  Rt  presentative's  stated  stanch  belief 
m  the  sanctity  of  campaign  premises 

I  do  not  wish  to  read  into  Coffees  state- 
ment a  significance  whToh  he  did  not  intend 
should  be  there.  Still,  iths  but  loc.c-al  to  as- 
sume there  must  be  some  doubt  m  his  mind 
a-  to  the  efficacy  of  pledges  emar.ating  from 
high   places  and  platforms 

One  mere  p<  int.  Often  m  recent  Vwirs  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  some  that  Coffee 
has  seemed  to  follow  the  Commuiii--t  P^rtv 
lii.e 

And  there  has,  at  times,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, appeared  to  be  evidence  that  such 
was  the  case — even  if  only  coincidental 

It  IS  only  fair,  then,  tr  point  out  that  lit 
this  latest  vote  the  Congressman  definitely 
has  opposed   the  party  oi  Stalin 

As  is  well  known,  with  the  German  attac'K 
cn  Russia.  Communists  and  their  satellites 
overnight  became  violently  pro-Ally  aiid  pro- 
war  for  the  United  Slates. 


I  From  the  Tacoina  Daily  Times  of  November 
27,  19411 

THESE    TIMES 

(B^  Mel  Voorhees) 

RepJesentativ?  John  Coffee  must  be  a 
puzzled  man  tC>day.  but  net  more  so  than 
rank-and-file  rqembere  of  Washington  Com- 
monwealth Federation. 

The  federation,  generally  tabbed  as  the 
left  wing  of  tlie  Democratic  Party  in  this 
State,  has  bver  and  over  shouted  loud  and 
long  in  behalf  of  the  sanctity  of  campaign 
pledges.  i 

.  In  line  with  che  federation's  pollM  at  that 
time.  CoFFKE,  dtirlng  the  last  campaflm.  prom- 
ised never  to  cast  a  vote  which  would  shove 
this  country  tcward  war.  Loudtst  of  the 
cheers  for  his  itand  came  from  the  federa- 
tion's leadershif). 

The  federation  then  was  against  British 
Imperialism  anfl  Its  allies,  against  Anierlcan 
involvement,  i  gainst  Nazis  and  Fa-c.sts, 
against  Amerlcl  m  Fascists  who  seek  war  and 
certam  conseq(ient  dictatorship,  and,  above 
all.  against  wai . 

But  last  sum  Tier  of  a  sudden  the  war  took 
cn  a  holy  hu;  In  the  eyes  cf  federation 
leaders. 

There  was  nojsecret  why — Germany  had  at- 
tacked Mother  Russia. 

The  federation  hoisted  the  V  f9r  Victory 
banner  of  Imjierlal  Britain,  and  its  weekly 
newspaper  has  been  clamoring  since  for 
American  intervention  In  the  war  more 
loudly  than  apy  other  publication  In  the 
Northwest.         I 

And  so  this  ^eek  the  federation  turned  its 
guns  on  John  Coffee,  than  whom  WCF  has 
had  no  better  itlend  or  confederate  In  public 
office.  I 

In  its  officii  publication  the  federation 
takes  Coffee  t0  task  for  abiding  by  the  very 
antiwar  pledge  which  It.  more  than  any  other 
political  force.  Remanded  that  he  embrace. 

Coffee's  balitt  agamst  the  amendments  to 
the  Neutrality  Act  now  Is  described  by  the 
federation's  publication  in  this  wisei 

"The  vote  wfaich  caused  cheers  in  Berlin 
and  put  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  Hearsts, 
Hoovers,  Lindberghs,  and  other  potential 
American  QuiiUngs  did  not  represent  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Mr.  Coffee's 
district." 

It  may  be  true  that  Coffee's  vote  did  not 
represent  the  fcentiment  of  the  majority  la 
this  Sixth  Congressional  District. 

But  this  Is  true  l)eyond  a  doubt:  It  did 
represent  the  sentiment  of  Washington  Com- 
monwealth Petieration  leadershjp  until  the 
day  Hitler  attacked  Russia 

And  It  did  represent  observance  of  such  a 
sacred  campaign  pledge  as  WCF  leaders 
/ftave  mouthed  about  so  many  times  in  re- 
cent years. 

It  Is  not  CorFEE  who  needs  to  explain  his 
vote  To  tho8<  who  agree  with  him  and  to 
those  who  disagree  it  is  plain  that  he  abided 
by  his  campa!|n  promise. 

It  Is  not  CortncE  who  needs  to  explain,  but 
an  explanatlod  Is  in  order  from  common- 
wealth federatUon  leaders. 

They  might,  as  frankly  as  possible,  answer 
these  questicnt; 

Why  did  Hitler's  attack  on  Russia  sud- 
denly transform  the  war  in  your  eyes  from 
a  brawl  among  capitalists  and  imperialists 
to  a  holy  crusade  for  human  rights?  (And 
don't  forget  tl^at  "red  "  Russia  had  Just  at- 
tacked and  overrun  all  or  parts  of  six  smaller 
countries — Finland,  Latvia  Estonia,  Lithua- 
I...-.,    Poland,   atid    Rumania) 
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What  has  become  of  the  WCF  funda- 
mental that  campaign  pledges  are  sacred 
contracts  with  the  people?  (Remember  when 
you  tried  to  impeach  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  b?cau.se.  you  said,  he  had  violated  a 
campaign  pledge?) 

Yes,  Indeed,  the  Congressman  may  be 
wrong,  but  he  need  not  apologize  for  insin- 
cere and  inconsistent  Intellectual  gymnastics 
in  this  case 

WCF,  in  my  opinion,  should  do  both 

(From   the   Enumclaw    (Wash.)    Courier- 
Herald  cf  November   20.    1941] 

Congressman  John  Coftee.  who  represents 
our  sixth  district  in  Congress,  is  receiving 
many  compliments  and  many  digs  for  his 
negative  vote  on  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act 

However.  Congressman  Coffee  must  be 
given  credit  for  consistency  because  in  list- 
ing his  reasons  for  voting  against  repeal  of 
.the  act  he  points  out  that  he  campaigriW 
for  reelection  last  time  upon  the  platform 
that  he  would  vote  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  war.  It  is  self-evident  that  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  means  we  are  now  going  to 
engage  actively  upon  the  seas  in  this  war. 

Some  of  Congressman  Coffee's  loudest 
critics  are  those  fellow  travelers  from  Mos- 
cow who  Just  a  few  short  months  ago  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  stop  our  rearma- 
ment program  It  is  certainly  an  amusing 
sight  as  to  how  quickly  these  boys  can  Jump 
from  one  stand  to  another  depending  upon 
how  the  wind  blows  with  Dictator  Stalin. 

The  merit  of  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  will  not  be  known  for  years  to  come, 
but  one  wonders  if  perhaps  the  American 
people  will  feel  as  they  did  after  the  last  war, 
that  we  were  left  holding  the  bag,  as  usual. 


Amendment  of  the  Sugar  .Act 


EXTENSION   OF   KEMAIiKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETT7ESENTATIVES 


Wednesday  December  3.  1941 


COMMENT  AND  T.ABLE  FROM  THE  SUG.\R 
BULLETIN 


Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  has  won  several  Im- 
portant victories  in  legislation  recently 
enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
These  gains  are  particularly  gratifying 
to  me  as  they  recognize  the  principles 
for  which  the  industry  has  been  working 
for  several  years  and  for  which  I  have 
been  striving  since  coming  to  Congress. 

The  most  important  legislation  came 
this  week  with  the  passage  of  the  Fulmer 
bill,  which  extends  the  Sugar  Act  for  3 
years,  with  certain  amendments.  While 
this  measure  does  not  recognize  many  of 
the  just  and  equitable  complaints  of  the 
industry,  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Although  the  act  as  extended  grants 
only  a  limited  increase  in  quotas,  it  will 
be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  sugar 
producers  because  of  the  increased  bene- 
fit payments.  In  addition,  it  is  felt  that 
the  quota  restrictions  in  the  bill  will  have 
little  effect  at  this  time  because  of  the 


fact  that  all  acreage  restrictions  on  the 
production  of  sugarcane  have  been  lifted 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 
Moreover,  it  is  my  feeling  that  quota  poli- 
cies will  be  determined  hereafter  by  de- 
velopments occurring  durinr  the  emer- 
gency period,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  quota  plan  will  be  abandoned 
altogether. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  docs  grant 
an  increase  in  quotas  to  domestic  areas 
and  thereby  recognizes  the  important 
principle  of  encouraping  domestic  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  I  have  contended  for 
this  basic  principle  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress and  hive  made  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou<?e  pointing  out  the  vital 
Importance  of  sugarcane  to  Louisiana  and 
it  people. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bill  recognizes 
some  of  the  provisions  which  were  set 
forth  originally  in  the  CcfTee  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  but  was  never  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  This  bill  pro- 
vided for  reallocation  of  the  Philippine 
quota  during  the  emergency  period,  made 
necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  deliver  their  quota  because  of 
the  current  shortage  of  shipping. 

The  most  important  amendment  in  the 
Fulmer  bill  deals  with  benefit  payments. 

In  explanation  of  this  amendment  I 
quote  from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Sugar 
Bulletin: 

The  amendment  of  greatest  Immediate  In- 
terest and  effect,  as  far  as  growers  may  be 
concerned.  Is  the  one  to  section  304.  whereby 
the  base  rate  of  payment  is  changed  from 
60  cents  per  hvmdredwelght  of  sugar  to  80 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  sugar.  Expressed 
In  terms  of  tons  of  sugarcane,  which  is  the 
normal  method  of  computing  the  returns  of 
sugarcane  growers,  the  average  payment  on 
the  80-cent  basis  would  become  approxi- 
mately $1.28  per  ton  cf  sugarcane,  to  be  paid 
in  addition  to  the  amount  received  by  the 
grower  per  ton  from  the  factory. 

The  amendment  Includes  a  graduated  scale 
of  reductions  In  payments,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  the  cane 
produced  on  each  farm.  The  present  law 
contains  such  a  scale  of  reductions,  but  the 
proposed  amendment  has  a  greater  number  of 
steps,  as  shown  by  the  following  table 

For  the  grower  who  produces  less  than  360 
tons  of  sugar  on  his  farm,  the  ba.*^  rate  of 
80  cents  will  be  paid  in  full  In  the  case  of 
all  growers,  the  80  cents  will  bt  paid  up  to 
350  tons  cf  sugar,  equal  roughly  to  4.375 
tons  cf  sugarcane  Above  350  tons  of  sugar 
the  payments  to  be  made  on  that  portion  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar  which  Is  included 
within  the  following  Intervals  will  be: 

Payvient  on 
tonnage  of 
each  interval 

Tons  cf  sugar:  (cents) 

Up  to  350-- EG 

350  to  700 75 

700  to  1.000 70 

1.000  to  1.500 60 

1.500  to  3.0C0 55 

3  000  to  6.000. 52.5 

6.000  to  12.000 50 

12.000  to  30.000 47.5 

More  than  30.000 30 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  producers  in  my  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  the  other  growers  of 
I  cane  and  beet  sugar  throuphout  the 
Nation.  It  is  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  increase  will  have  nc 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer due  to  the  fact  thai  the  benefit 


payments  are  m.ade  po.<^.sib;r  Ln-  a  t.ix 
levied  on  the  Industry  itself  and  the  p.-xy- 
ments  constitute  no  drain  up*.in  ihe 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Th-  pio- 
ducers  of  sugar  have  always  pa:d  much 
more  in  direct  taxation  th.in  they  haM- 
received  in  tH>nefit  payments.  Similar 
payments  are  made  to  producers  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  so  forth,  but  no  process- 
ing tax  is  collected  from  these  pioduct  is. 


The  Wage  Earner  Is  Entitled  to  the  Same 
Consideration  as  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION    OF   REM.ARKS 

I 

HON.  ADOLPH  J  SABATH 

OF    n.t  TNOIS 

IN   TMF   Hrir>E  OK  REPREt^ENTATIVEa 


Wednesdciii   D> 


3.  V.<41 


M:  SABATH  M:  Speaker.  I  grant 
that  this  bill  is  not  a  perfect  one  and  as 
I  understand  does  not  entirely  plt>a-e  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  M:  Cox  :  or  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Mr  Dies:.  As 
far  as  that  goes,  it  does  not  completely 
satisfy  me.  But  it  i-  ihe  best  bill  that 
we  can  agree  upon 

I  am  told  that  iht  Republican  caucus 
went  on  record  agamst  this  legislation. 
To  my  mind  that  was  making  a  grave 
mistake,  which  is  not  a  ne'w  thing  for 
the  Republicans. 

Failure  to  act  favorably  upon  tin.'-  bill 
would  have  been  a  betrayal  of  all  the 
consumers  of  the  country.  In  these  difB- 
cult  times  it  is  inexcusable  to  play  politics 
with  important  legislation.  Still  thai  is 
what  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  want- 
ed to  do.  They  suggested  sendmc  the 
bill  back — doing  nothing. 

I  recall  how.  in  1919  and  1920.  'heir 
failure  to  act  in  time  resulted  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  reaching  unpioc*  - 
dented  heights,  which  cost  the  American 
F>eople  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  played  directly  into  the  hands  of 
hoarders,  manipulators,  and  profitceis. 

Yes:  it  is  now  shown  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  made  a  groat  mistake  in 
blocking  approval  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  is  the  underlying  cause  of 
conditions  with  which  the  wov'd  is  now 
faced. 

The  Republicans  failed  i:.  19J1*  w  (.•  n 
they  refused  to  enact  legisia'ion  that 
would  have  greatly  minimized  tip  r;a.-h 
from  which  we  are  only  now  roovt  ime, 
a  crash  which  cost  thousands  ai:d  th(  u- 
sands  of  lives  and  billions  and  b.llio:;.-  cif 
dollars  of  the  people's  savings.  It  s-  >ms 
to  me  they  will  not  learn  from  Hit   past. 

Failure  to  pass  this  legislation  wr>uld 
have  brought  the  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  to  their  doorstep.  Later  on 
they  would  have  regretted  such  action. 
and  been  unable  to  live  it  down 

I  know  you  are  all  patriotic  and  -a  ant 
to  do  what  is  best  for  the  country,  but 
unfortunately  yo'J  permit  yourselves  tc  be' 
r:.;slcd  "into  playing  politics,  which  should 
1  be  put  aside  at  a  time  like  th.s. 
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Notwithstanding  the  statements  of 
professional  farm  leaders,  the  farmer 
never  befo!-  enjoy»-d  the  prosperity  he 
has  todav.  He  r-rf^ives  more  for  his 
crops  than  cvrr  before.  I  mlRht  even 
point  out  that  in  the  present  bill  I  think 
that  an  unwarranted  advantage  has  been 
given  t<i  agriru]turt\  in  providing  that  no 
ceiling  shall  be  established  for  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  below  110  percent  of 
thf-  purity  price. 

Labor  is  also  much  better  off.  as  all 
mho  know  conditions  will  agree,  regard- 
less of  the  hue  and  cry  of  a  few.    And 
bu--iness   has   never  made  more  money. 
Mo<^t  of  the  plants  are  working  day  and 
night.     True,  there  are  some  >hat  have 
not   as  yet   obtained  Government   con- 
tracts.   However.  I  feel  that  the  admin- 
istration   is    doing    everything    possible 
through  the  many  new  defense  set-ups 
to    have    the    work    more    broadly    dis- 
tributed.    Of  course.   I   also   appreciate 
that  the  huge  requirements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  defense  program  is  cur- 
tailing the  use  of  some  materials  in  non- 
defense    production,    and    charges    are 
made    that    large    companies    and    some 
manipulators  are  again  at  work  hoarding 
large  quantities  of  essential  materials, 
which  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  small  manufacturer.    In  view  of  that, 
after    careful    consideration    the    Rules 
Committee  has  reported  a  resolution  cre- 
ating a  committee  of  the  House  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  small  businessman  and 
manufacturer  can  be  aided  and  receive 
the   same   consideration   as   the   largest 
ones  In  obtaining  material  under  priority 
regulations. 

As  the  oldest  Member  in  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  nearly  In  age,  and  with  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  at  heart,  I  urged 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
cost  of  living  has  already  increased  by 
over  30  percent,  and  If  we  had  failed  to 
act  within  a  short  space  of  time  it  might 
have  been  even  further  increased,  to  an 
extent  where  wage  earners  and  consum- 
ers generally  could  not  stand  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  DiKSl 
made  an  attack  upon  the  proposed  Ad- 
ministrator. Yes.  but  he  has  also  made 
attacks  upon  many  other  men.  charging 
that  they  have  too  much  power,  or  that 
they  are  undermining  the  Government, 
or  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  with 
■"Tpower  because  they  do  not  believe  In  the 
democratic  form  of  government.  He 
even  read  from  some  of  the  writings  of 
Goodwin  Watkins  and  Gardner  Jackson. 
I  recall  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon 
Aubrey  Williams,  and  upon  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Rex 
TuRwell.  both  outstanding  Americans. 
Still,  when  Mr.  Tugwell  left  Government 
service  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
land  sought  his  services. 

We  all  recall  the  hue  and  cry  against 
the  holding  company  and  the  fury 
against  the  so-called  death-sentence  pre- 
vision. It  was  going  to  ruin  the  power 
companies.  But  the  fact  is  that  today 
they  are  not  dead,  but  enjoying  greater 
profits  than  ever  before. 

It  is  charged  that  I  follow  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  true.  I  think  I  am  fol- 
lowing the  greatest  President  this  coun- 
try has  ever  had — a  courageous  and  sin- 


cere man,  struggling  under  burdens 
greater  than  these  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  I  follow  him  because  I  knew 
he  has  th^  Interests  of  our  country  at 
heart. 

I  have  often  criticized  the  Republicans, 
it  is  true,  and  have  even  taken  issue  with 
many  of  the  Democrats.  The  gentleman 
from  Qpcreia  iMr.  Coxl,  for  instance, 
certainly  dees  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
me  on  most  things.  Still  I  hold  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  affection  per>on- 
ally.  And  I  do  want  to  say  that  from 
my  observations,  and  notwithstanding 
what  the  press  may  imply  to  the  con- 
trary, that  this  House  is  composed  cf 
men  of  the  very  highest  ethics,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism,  excelimg  any  group  that 
could  possibly  be  compared  with  it.  And 
I  say  this  as  one  who  has  been  here  a 
great  many  years  and  seen  many  Con- 
gressmen come  and  go. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  thank  those 
of  you  who  have  followed  the  dictates 
of  your  heart  and  your  conscience  in 
supportinr  this  bill.  I  want  to  thank 
you  Ijecause  by  your  actions  vou  have 
shown  that  you  place  the  interests  of 
your  country  above  politics. 


The  Labor  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  3,  1941 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — in  short, 
our  Americanism,  is  now  on  trial.  The 
question  before  us  today  is.  Shall  we  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life  or  shall  we  be  so 
softened  and  disheartened  from  within 
by  nazi-ism  and  communism  that  the 
American  people,  like  the  peoplp  of  the 
invaded  nations  of  Europe,  will  be  ren- 
dered helpless  and  be  forced  to  yield  to 
the  will  of  racketeering  Nazi  and  com- 
munistic labor  racketeers  here  supported 
in  their  destructive,  un-Amencan  designs 
by  thousands  of  their  kind  who  hold  re- 
sponsible positions  in  our  Government 
even  at  this  crucial  moment? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
aroused.  They  are  expecting— yes;  de- 
manding—that this  body  shall  this  day 
rise  to  the  occasion  without  fear  or  favor 
and  pass  legislation  that  will  strike  the 
ycke  from  the  patriotic  laboring  man. 
that  will  eliminate  stoppage  of  defen-e 
production  in  support  of  our  boys  in 
camp,  and  that  will  preserve  our  way  of 
life  against  all  enemies  fromi  within  our 
shores  as  well  as  from  without. 

My  colleagues  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  are  the  guardians  of  the 
portals  to  our  free  domain.  Will  we  meet 
the  issue  fearlessly  like  our  soldiers  would 
meet  the  enemy?  We  must  pass  this  bill 
with  malice  toward  none,  but  justice 
to  aji. 


Timely  Observations  Concerning  Latest 
Japanese-American  Developments 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

uF    Vk.^sHlNuIO.N 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednetday,  December  3,  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    JAMES    R     YOUNG 


Mr  COFFEE  cf  Washington.  Mr. 
Sp^\ikf'r  probably  the  loremost  authority 
m  America  en  the  subject  of  Japanese- 
American  re^a'i -ns  is  James  R.  Young. 
He  spent  13  years  in  Japan  as  director  of 
the  InUTnational  News  Service.  He  has 
lecturtd  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  Sta'e::  in  behalf  of  a  strong  policy 
toward  Japan.  He  has  opposed  the  sale 
of  materiel  of  war  to  Japan.  He  ha.s 
urcecl  that  v.^^  abandon  all  attempts  of 
appeasement  with  Nippon.  Therefore  I 
feel  it  important  that  his  latest  and  pen- 
etratingly pertinent  observations  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Congressional  Record. 

KrP.rsr       T.^P^,^'      AST     THF    fNITEE    ST«.7FS 

(By  James  R.  Young) 
Before  continuing  even  exploratory  talks 
with  special  Japanese  Envoy  Saburn  KuruaU, 
I  would  aslc  that  the  State  E>epartment,  and 
the  Senate  and  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees consider  the  following: 

Instead  of  listening  to  Japanese  demands 
that  we  "unfreeze"  Japanese  credits,  how 
about  releasitig  American  funds  and  business 
"frozen"  the  past  4  years? 

What  explftnatlon  has  Mr  Kurusu  of  the 
smuggling  bj-  Japanese  in  this  country  of 
machine  tools  to  Japan?  Is  the  Japanese 
Army  sponsoring  this  illegal  export? 

How  does  Mr  Kurusu  Justify  Japan's  posi- 
tion when  In  the  same  day  Premier  General 
Tojo,  one  of  the  worst  sword  rattlers  and 
most  ficious  of  Japan's  arrogant,  pro-Axis 
cutthroats.  Wires  Berlin  his  allegiance  to  the 
Axis  and  in  the  same  day  wires  Washington 
of  so-called  Japanese  peaceful  assurance  in 
the  Pacific? 

How  can  Japan  expect  a  touchdown  with 
the  United  States  when  in  the  same  day  that 
the  dove  of  peace  with  clipped  wings.  Mr. 
Kurusu,  confers  with  Washington  officials, 
Japan  Increases  troops  in  Indochina,  sends 
planes  Into  Biam,  opens  offensives  in  China, 
holds  American  missionaries  in  Jail,  adopts  a 
special  mUltary  budget  for  expansion  of  arm- 
aments, and  announces  her  overseas  expan- 
sion program  will  continue? 

On  arrival  of  Mr.  Kurusu  at  Honolulu  the 
Japanese  Navy  massed  between  130  and  140 
vessels  cf  all  t\-pes  for  troops  and  supplies,  at 
Hainan  Island,  opposite  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
Indochina  If,  as  Mr  Kurusu  remarked. 
America  and  Japan  must  keep  peace  in  the 
Pacific,  is  such  possible  when  Tokyo's  warriors 
act  autonomously? 

What  explanation  has  Mr.  Kurusu  of  the 
trickery  used  in  obtaining  manganese  from 
Chile?  Or  smuggling  mercury  from  Mexico? 
What  was  the  motive  behind  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  Baron  Kiichiro  Hiranuma, 
vice  premier  In  the  Konoye  cabinet?  Since 
Mr  Kurusu  and  Baron  Hiranuma  were  of  the 
original  Axif  cutaway  frock  coat  crowd,  per- 
haps the  visitor  for  whom  a  Clipper  ship  was 
held  2  days  as  a  diplomatic  courtesy  could 
clarify  this  situation.    What  is  Mr    K'oiusu  9 
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present  relationship  and  point  of  view  with 
Baron   Hiranuma? 

Did  Mr  Kurusu  consult  with  Henrlch  von 
Stahmer  before  the  latter  left  for  Nanking  as 
Nazi  gauleiter  of  Japan's  puppet  government 
under  Wang  Ching  Wei? 

II  Mr  Kurusu  Is  high  In  his  government. 
he  should  be  In  a  position  to  give  some 
assurance  what  Japan  will  do  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  by  Japanese  soldiers  of  the 
American  Methodist  mission  at  Yuhung- 
chlaochen,  east  of  Peiplng,  In  early  October. 
If  the  United  Stales  gives  Japan  raw  ma- 
terials, is  there  any  guaranty  that  acts  of 
violence  will  cease?  Who  will  sign  the  papers 
of  such  an  assurance?  Does  he  recall  what 
has  happened  to  Japanese  .signatones  at 
Geneva.  Washington,  and  London? 

Why  did  20  members  of  the  Japanese  par- 
liament resign  frt'm  the  D.et?  | 

What  has  happened  to  Yukio  Ozaki  Takeo 
Saito.  in  the  Diet  and  Tovcliiko  Kagawa.  the 
Christ  an  leader,  since  the  Nazis  brought 
pressure  on  them?  ^ 

.  Does  Mr.  Kurtisu  appreciate  that  out  of 
deference  tc  tlie  wishes  of  the  administration, 
the  D;es  committee  cannot  reveal  sensational 
facts  of  Japanese  espionage,  or  investigate 
prospective  witnesses  on  Japanese  plans  In 
this  c:untry? 

When  win  Japan  release  the  Byram  family, 
of  Santa  Ana,  Calif  ,  and  Bruct  Hunt,  cf  Piiila- 
delphia?  How  many  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Manchuokuo  and  Japan  are  now  under  ar- 
rest? What  are  the  charges  and  when  will 
they  be  released? 

What  guaranty  can  Japan  give  that  Amer- 
ican newspapermen  will  not  be  moiested,  at- 
tacked, or  assassinated?  Will  Japan  object  if 
Japanese  r.ewspap>ermen  in  this  country  are 
held  as  a  guaranty  of  safety  for  American 
editors  l:ke  J.  B    Powell? 

Premier  ToJo  wants  third  powers  to  refrain 

^from  obstructing  the  conclusion  of  the  Sino- 

*  Japanese  War.    How  does  Mr   Kurusu  think 

this  can  be  dene?    Is  he  convinced  that  Japan 

can  coi;quer  China  alone? 

Why  should  third  power?  comply  with  Pre- 
mier Tojo's  demands  to  refrain  from  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  when  Japan  herself  instituted 
a  blockade  since  1937? 

Will  Japan  guarantee  no  more  kidnaping, 
opium  brothel  operations,  hijacking,  distribu- 
tion of  fake  currency,  and  remove  barbed-wire 
barriers  and  unnecessary  travel  and  trade  re- 
'strlctlons  If  the  United  States  plays  ball  with 
Japan? 

How  will  some  260  incidents  Involving 
American  property  and  personal  damages  be 
settled;  by  what  commission? 

Why  was  the  captured  Norwegian  ship  Olav 
Jakcb  allowed  to  enter  Kobe  Harbor,  hand 
over  the  crew  to  Japanese  officials,  take  on 
supplies,  and  reenter  the  Pacific  as  a  Nazi 
raider? 

Where  did  the  Odenua'd.  which  was  in 
Y'ckohama  Hartwr  and  In  Kobe  later  disguised 
as  an  American  ship  from  Phlladelpliia,  ob- 
tain the  cargo  of  American  tires?  Were  these 
part  of  the  $10.0O0,()0d  of  American  property 
stolen  from  Haiphong.  Indochina,  warehouses 
when  Japanese  Army  officers  used  blowtorches 
to  remove  the  locks? 

Why  does  Japan  invade  Hong  Kong  waters, 
loot  and  sink  Chinese  fishing  Junks? 

Did  Mr.  Kurusu  consult,  before  leaving 
Tokvo.  with  the  following:  Dr.  Kumataro 
Honda,  Rear  Admiral  Kllsusaburo  Maktta. 
Kitsuru  Toyama.  Gen.  Sadar  Arakl.  Toshio 
Shiratcri.  Gen.  Senjuro  Hay.ashi.  Gen  Yasut- 
sugu  Okamura,  Col.  Kingoro  Hasimoto,  Gen. 
Kenjl  Doihara.  Lieutenant  General  Ilda,  Gen. 
Jlro  Mmaml.  Gen  Selshiro  Itagaki,  Lt  Gen. 
KSsaburo  Andc.  Rear  Admi^Gumpei  Sekine. 
and  Admiral  Kchumasa  ■k^etsugu.  Gen 
Hirc5hi  Oshlma,  and  thwphiunso?  Hew 
many  cf  these  did  he  see,"cw  long  diji  he 
consult  with  each,  and  which  gave  lhe»r*pe- 


ciflc   Instructions  for   negctlattng   in   Wash- 
ington? 

Does  Mr  Kurusn  deny  that  as  late  as 
October  the  Japanese  used  gas  at  Ichang? 

Will  kidnaping  cf  college  professors  at  St. 
John's  University,  Shanghai,  cease  under  the 
new  order? 

What  is  the  outcome  of  Mr  David  Davles' 
case?  He  was  seized  September  14,  1940,  and 
taken  before  a  military  ccurt  martial  at 
Taiyuan.  capital  of  Shansl. 

If  the  United  States  or  the  A  B  C  D  powers 
cooperate  with  Japan,  will  there  be  an  as- 
surance of  halting  persecution  cf  all  foreign 
mission  enterprises,  including  hospitals? 

When  cculd  Japan  guarantee  maintaining 
an  open  door? 

When  will  Japan  cease  placing  armed  men 
at  American  property  In  Tientsin.  Tslngtao. 
and  Peiplng.  and  halt  intimidation  of  em- 
plcyees  and  preventing  mercliants  or  dealers 
going  about  thsir  business'' 

Hew  many  political  and  economic  prh oners 
are  new  held  In  Japanese  prisons? 

As  with  the  Nazis  In  occupied  Europe,  what 
are  the  total  of  Japanese  executions  in  Man- 
churia, and  all  sections  of  China? 

What  was  behind  the  arrest  of  the  vice 
minister  uf  war  of  Japan's  puppet  government 
m  Nanking? 

What  is  the  capacity  cf  the  two  concen- 
tration camps  built  for  Americans  by  Japanese 
Army  authorities  at  Peltalho  and  near  Shang- 
hai? Will  wool  brckers  be  the  first  to  be 
thrown  into  these  camps? 

When  will  Japan  permit  distribution  of 
American  Red  Cress  medicines  and  hospital 
supplies  in  Japanese-occupied  zones?  Why 
are  no  passes  issued  to  permit  Red  Cross 
medicines  and  grain  to  thousands  of  sick 
and  needy  in  Peiplng,  Tientsin,  and  Tslngtao? 
Who  was  the  Japanese  statesman  under 
attack  by  nine  Tokyo  plotters  headed  by 
Kenichiro  Homma,  cf  tie  Shizan  gang?  Who 
in  the  Government  gave  them  the  dynamite? 
\Mieii  will  Japan  guarantee  to  cease  bomb- 
ing American  property  In  Chungking?  The 
Tutuila  has  been  attacked  four  times. 

In  consideration  of  restoration  of  normal 
commercial  and  /diplomatic  relations,  will 
Japan  promise  not  to  molest  American  and 
ether  foreign  missionaries  in  northern 
Kiangsu  Province'  What  is  Mr  Kurusu's  ex- 
planation of  Japanese  seizure  cf  eight  mis- 
sionaries and  a  child  and  holding  them  16 
days  as  a  retaliatory  measure  for  freezing 
of  Japanese  assets.  I  would  ask  the  same 
assurance  for  those  in  Tehslen  and  In  Tsink- 
klangpu. 

Mr.  Kurusu.  you  were  in  Washington 
November  25  1941  Y'our  trip  ostensibly  Is 
to  negotiate  with  the  United  States.  Hew 
do  you  explain  that  Japan  en  November  28 
renewed  a  contract  of  5  more  years  with  the 
Axis  nations,  including  Manchuokuo  and  your 
Nanking  regime?  Is  this  net  a  bit  incon- 
sistent? Did  General  Oshlma  tell  you  before 
you  left  Tokyo  that  he  would  sign  again? 

What  are  the  exact  terms  of  Japan's  pro- 
posal to  protect  Siam.  as  reported  November 
25'  Since  Thailand  refu'-es.  what  will  be 
Japans  next  step? 

If  it  is  "the  glorious  duty  Imposed  upon 
the  Japanese  to  break  through  this  difficult 
situation."  as  stateKj  by  Premier  General  ToJo, 
November  25.  how  do  ycu  propose  to  accom- 
plish the  break-through? 

Do  you  confirm  the  Premier's  statement 
that  Japan  Is  ready  to  "start  to  m.arch  at  the 
word  of  command"?  Or  was  this  statement 
not  intended  for  foreign  distribution? 

Has  your  Government  offered  Its  apologies 
for  the  face-slapping  of  a  Catholic  nun  from 
Milwaukee?  This  occurred  at  Tslngtao  in 
mid-October. 

Where  are  the  13  Jesuit  missionaries  seized 
by   Japanese  gendarmes  at  Slenhsien.  south 
of  Tslngtao  in  early  September?     Why   was 
their   arrest    and   reported  slaying   withheld 
I    until  November  1? 


What  is  the  outccme  of  th«  detentljn  cf 
C  C  Sliapman.  representing  an  American 
telegraph  company  In  Tokyo'  Wliat  l>as  hap- 
pened to  J.  Diy  Mason,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Tokyo  Club,  and  Graham  Mart\r.  a 
teacher  in  the  School  of  Peers'  lamilie.s? 
Who  are  the  three  other  foreigners  arrested 
but  whose  names  were  withheld  by  the  Ti  kyo 
Gestapo?  What  are  tlie  charpes  nr.d  whrn 
will  they  be  released? 

How  will  Japan  handle  the  officially  ad- 
mitted 20  pretests  Involving  Ame'ican  motion- 
picture,  oU.  and  tobacco  firms  in  Peking  and 
Tslngtao?  'tVould  Japan  protest  if  we  closed 
Japanese  movies  In  California  in  retaliation 
for  Japan  having  cracked  down  on  an  An-er;- 
can  theater,  the  Capital,  nt  T.>dngtao? 

Is  Capt.  Fritz  Weldemann,  former  Nar.1 
consul  general  at  San  Francisco,  who  wns 
given  passage  on  a  Japanese  ship  from  South 
America,  operating  In  Tokyo  or  Is  lie  In  cliarge 
cf  Japanese  Nazi  collaboration  in  Slianghal? 
Since  the  Imperial  Japanele  Army  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  Empenjr.  what  assur- 
ance can  t>e  attached  to  any  fcrelcn  ministry 
pledges?  Do  you  recognize  that  the  Army  Is 
a  part  of  the  Government  but  Is  not  obli- 
gated to  the  Government  and  acts  autono- 
mously? 

What  Is  the  Nazi  subsidy  of  the  liochl 
newspaper  and  the  Nazi-Jnpanese  Army  pub- 
lication Kokumln.  which  are  u.sed  iis  oiitiets 
for  editoriPi  attacks  on  Artterican  Uueign 
policy? 

What  has  become  of  the  40  Japar.e>e  dip- 
lomats removed  from  the  foreign  office  last 
year  when  the  Nazis  took  ovet? 

Will  anti-American  editorial   attacks  cease 
If  the  United  States  collaborates  witli  Japan? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  deatli  in  a  Jap- 
anese  dentist's   chair  of   Ger     Wu    Pe:    Fu, 
Japanese  puppet  In  Peking? 

What  Is  the  present  position  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Tatlbana.  Japanese  Navy  spy 
caught  In  Los  Angeles  who  produced  filty- 
one  $1,000  bills  as  bail?  Where  did  the  Jap- 
anese  consulate  get   the  51   •"grand"? 


Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  (  F  i;E:.!AnKS 

OF  I 

HON.  JOSHUA  L  JOHNS 

or  Wisconsin! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENT .STIVES 


-Wednesday.  December  3,  1'j41 


TELEGRAMS    IN    OPPOSITION    TO    HOISE 
BILL  6075 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  lollowing  telegram-: 

MANrrowoc,  Wis,   December   3.    V.'41. 
Representative  Joshua  L.  ^ohns. 

Houi^e  Office  Butldxng. 

Wa'^ktngton.  D   C  ■ 
We   oppose   the   legislatiori   referred    to   in 
H.  R.  6075  and  request  that  you  vote  against 

It. 

inteknatioxai.  union  of  operating 

Encineerb,  Local  504. 
Joseph  P.  Gehrig,  Rccoriing  Secretary. 


Green  Bay,  Wis  .  December  3.  1941. 
Hon.  JosHVA  L    Johns. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washxngton,  D  C  : 
Green  Bay  Federated  Trades   Council  re- 
quest you  to  use  your  Influence  and  your 
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T"te  In  opposhirn  'o  b:!l  H  R  6075.  Intro- 
duced by  Cha::i:.a:;  Norton,  which  Is  highly 
Objectlunahie  to  i  .gai.ized  labor. 

J<1SF.PH  Brandtnek, 
St'cre'nru    Gr,'r,   B,iy   Federated    Trades 

CouriC  i. 


Crffn  Bat  Wis  ,  Drccmber  .?,  1941. 
H~'n    JosMiA  I     JnnNs 

//.  u.,('    c;    R'  }.'•  -,n:at'.yf=. 

Washivgtnri.  D  C  : 
C'  nsrrucrion  and  General  Labor';  Local  539 
vijsikl  like  tu  have  ycu  ufo  y  ur  ir.fluer.ce  and 
\  ur  V.  le  t''.  defeat  b.'.i  H  R  6075  We  be- 
i.»  ■.  e  tiiat  pri  v\~\<n\s  •  .t  '.iM?  bill  to  be  Irjuri- 
c  li,*-  t;i  The  v.L'lf.ire  f  t  lab'^r  wherher  organizrd 
(r  nut  .md  therpf(  r-,-  for  the  good  of  tiie 
^Tcnte'^t  rr.aj' rity  of  your  ciinstituents  the 
bill  bhculd  be  defeased 

Art  Karwfdskt, 
Constructwn  and  Grneral 

Labors  Local   533. 


AprLrroN.  Wis,  DrcembcT  3.  Ij-il. 
Hon    Cor.L'res.-maM  J   L    Johns. 

Ci.  ngre^f  Ch.avibe'^1.  Washington    D   C  • 
I  have  been  instructed  by  the  rKnk  and  file 
of  ort'aiii/ecl  \:th'  r    :r.   ihc  ci'y  i 'f  Appi'"on  to 
request  nf  you   to  use   all  p<;ssible   influence 
and  everv  available  nu  an'^  at  vour  ccmmand 
to  defeat    the  antilabor   bill    H    R    6075  now 
bt-f(  re    your    b.^dv       It    is    our   sincere    belief 
th.it  'hi-  e:i.irtir.(  :.t  i  f  t!;..'-  niciisure  cm  only 
result  in  definitely  alienatn.si  the  sympalhie- 
of  all  labor  In   nir  all-out  deltn.'^e  efTort. 
Charies  DEr;r.NACK. 
Chiiirrrio'i    Leqis'atii  e  Cntnmittre.  Applr- 
tori  T'-acIrs  and  Labi  r  Council  and  the 
Applfton  Bu'ldt'tq  Tradrs  Cuuncil. 


The  Great  American  Spirit 


EXTExNSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

or    PENNSYI  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


'^      Wednt\sda!j.  Dtcembcr  3.  1941 

^felO  ADDRESS  OP  MAJ  R  R  WRIGHT 
PR^IDEN  r  NATIONAL  NEGRO  BANKERS 
AS6UCIA'I10N 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
drr  leave  to  tx'oncl  my  reniaj'k.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  folliiwmg  remarks 
of  Maj  R  R  Wrig'.-it  president  of  the 
Natirnal  N'.  cro  Bankt^rs^«A?scciation.  on 
station  WIP.  Pluladelprtia.  Pa.,  on  No- 
vember 2.  1941: 

I  listened  with  rapt  attention  and  consider- 
able emotion  to  the  challenglni;  address  of 
President  Roos-eveit  on  Navy  Day.  It 
breathed      the      truf      American      spirit       Ho 

a\i Tied  that  those  who  say  that  America  has 
k.':own  fat  and  flabby  and  lazy  and  that  it  is 
Ucomt'd     aie    n'.lstiikt  n. 

He  further  t.a\.s  "They  do  not  knew  that 
tlus  land  i.-  t;r;  ,;t  !■.  ause  it  is  a  land  of  chal- 
lenge Our  toun •. rv  was  P.Tii  pcpulattd.  and 
It  has  bftii  s'eadily  deve'.>'pcd.  by  men  ai.d 
woniea  m  whom  th^ere  burned  the  spirit  cf 
Bd\entvire  a:-.<i  rt y  los^o.oss  and  Individual  in- 
dtpender.ce  whioh  will  r.ct  tolerate  oppres- 
sion " 

NlW  I  atrtt'  heartily  with  this  s«n.timent. 
The  ms-ults  to  cur  Nation  will  not  be  t.ikeii 
by  America  lying  down  Ycur  Uncle  Sam 
may  be  slow  m  being  aroused,  but  when 
aroused  he  conies  throvich  with  flyinc  cclcr?. 
Arcordmc  to  cur  President,  he  l<  :iow  arcased 
and  wie  be  to.  th.  t  nation  cr  Individual  who 
dares  bicck  his  pathway.  1 


Every  toed  American  citizen  Is  definitely  ! 
and  unreservedly  f'  r  total  naticnal  defense 
of  our  country.  President  Roc*evelt  is  cur 
chief.  He  is  patriotic;  he  is  siaceie.  he  is 
cur  leadtr.  We  shall  follow  him  tc  the  ia.~t 
ditch.  Ill  hnng  the  last  gun  in  the  deft.-r.se 
and  pri  -et  •;.  :.  cl  cur  land  and  in  aid  to  'he 
drienitlc-s  wh'-.se  late  is  boui^d  up  with 
curs 

I  ran  spoak  as  on.e  whos*  fatlur  was  one 
of  tlif  I'JG  000  Negro  soldiers  that  shciildcrcd 
their  guns  m  detcnse  cf  the  Union,  and  of 
thou'^anrts  whc  under  President  Wilson 
fought  m  France  to  m>ike  this  x-unt:y  free 
for  dom'.  cracy 

Nev(  r  has  the  Negro  failed  in  his  coun- 
try-  ri'  1'  :.--e       He   will    not   do  so    now. 

Mr  Pre.-ident  iPresident  Roosevelt),  his- 
tcrv  records  that  wiien  the  black  man  was 
entrusted  with  Old  G'.rry  the  fla;  of  thifir-JRe- 
public.  whether  at  Oluste.  San  Juan  Hia.^or 
I  n  xhe  plain.-;  ot  France,  he  has  returnc:d  it 
m  victi'ry  or  reported  to  God  the  reason  why. 
Heijf,  w,  ;tre  with  you.  Mr  President,  with 
(_  ur  uw.i^  and  cur  praveis  for  tic  defense  of 
cur  common  coui.trv. 


Refrigeration 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF    CALlFi    KNIA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  December  ,?.  1941 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speakti .  I  a:n  to- 
day in  receipt  of  a  pt  lit  ion  .signed  by 
1.769  resident?  of  my  coner'S.'^ional  dis- 
trict, representative  of  the  professions 
and  trades,  and,  in  fact,  all  \\alks  of  life"! 
including  doctors,  bakers,  hcusewives, 
meat  cutters,  welders,  ajid  so  :oi  th.  This 
petition  is  addressed  to  the  OSce  cf  Pio- 
duction  Management  and  r-  ads  as  =^fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  food  must  be  preserved  until  Con- 
sumed. 

Wilt  reas  there  is  in  oporation  throughout 
our  Country  an  estimated  15.000  000,000 
worth  of  domest.c  and  c  mnitrCial  refrigcra- 
tiun  ecjuipjinent  at  retail  value  ind  an  csti- 
n::<i:fd  $4iiO,(X)0.000  worth  cf  air  conditioning; 

Whereas  this  equipmeir.  is  our  basic  means 
of  preserving.  transp<  rtint:.  prc;es6ing,  and 
merchandi--u-g  the  peri?l.,.ble  fvj-jds  of  our 
Country . 

Whereas  tlie  air-conditioning  installaticns 
in  operation  ar*^  e.sseniial  t';  the  habitation 
Of  the  buildings  m  which  thoy  aie  at  present 
Ijistalled.  and 

Whort  as  the  cost  of  the  actua'  ste>i,  bi.iss, 
copper,  zinc,  nickel  rubber,  ard  other  re- 
stricted metals  for  the  m.iintencnco  uf  all  of 
the    domestic    and    ci  mmtrcial    reXrigcraticn 

and  air-ccnditioning  equipment  iloes  not  cost 
more  tiiar.  an  es*. mated  $1  per  year  per 
tliousand  dcilars  wi.  rth  of  equipment  to  be 
ma ;n tamed  .    Be    it 

Resell  ed.  That  the  undersi»;;.ed  re-ptct- 
fuily  petition  the  Office  of  PrGdu'.ti>  n  Man- 
agement that  the  refrigeration  industry  be 
classified  as  vital  U;  the  defense  of  our  ccun- 
try  and  be  given  an  A  .3  ratms  so  that  this 
eqinpmer.t  m.iV  bo  maintained  and  so  that 
adequate  stocks  of  parts  may  be  stcured  for 
re  pan 

.Whereas  food  for  the  American  pub;;c  must 
be  preserved  in  the  various  steps  of  produc- 
ti.  n  and  distribu'icn  until  it  .s  consumed; 
and 

Whereas  tiie  refrigeration  iniustry  is  en- 
caged in  the  business  of  installiig  and  main- 
taining refrigeration  systems  m  vari'. us  feed 


storages  locaied  lQ.the  food -distribution  sys- 
tem; and  * 

Whereas  i,t  is  a  necessity  corollary  to  this 
business  that  adequate  stocks  of  supplies 
and  equipment  are  necessary;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  respect- 
fully petition  the  Office  of  Prcducticn  Man- 
agement that  the  refrigeration  indiistry  be 
given  the  ntcessary  priority  rating  for  the 
proctu"ement;  of  required  materials  for  the 
following   ptirposes: 

Replaceme  :it  of  obsolete  equipment. 

Expansion  of  existing  systems  to  take  care 
of  Increasedlfood  consumption. 

Systems  for  new  food  establishments  re- 
quired by  tae  relocation  of  population  due 
to  defense,   j 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  this 
petition  requests  an  A-3  priority  rating 
for  the  purpose  of  replacement  of  obso- 
lete equipment,  expansion  of  existing  sys- 
tems to  take  care  of  increased  food  con- 
sumption, and  the  installation  of  systems 
for  nevi  food  establishments  required  by 
the  relocation  of  population  due  to  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district  is  one  of  those 
in  which  a  tremendous  expansion  has 
recently  odcurred  for  defense  purposes. 
Accurate  figures  are  not  available  as  to 
the  increase  of  population  in  my  district 
due  to  defense  industries,  but  as  the 
number  of  workers  has  increased  by 
nearly  50.000.  it  is  estimated  that  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  100.000  new 
.residents  hftve  taken  up  living  quarters  as 
\lose  to  the  Lockheed  and  Vega  plants  as 
conveniently  possible.  To  shut  down  the 
supply  of  rf filgeration  equipment  in  that 
area  for  tiie  purposes  above-mentioned, 
or  to  fail  to  supply  the  equipment  for 
those  purposes,  dees  not  make  sense.  In 
my  way  of  thinking.  In  the  first  place, 
such  action  is  not  conducive  to  the  health 
of  those  workers  and  their  families;  and, 
■  in  the  second  place,  lack  of  such  refriger- 
ation equipment  and  supplies  will  cause 
spoliation  of  food  and  hence  directly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  food  both  for  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  new  food  establishments 
and  the  consumers. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
OflBce  of  Production  Management,  in  its 
enthusiasm  for  the  job  of  turning  out 
weapons,  has  lost  sight  in  many  In- 
stances, including  this  one,  of  some  of 
the  most  Important  aspects  of  national 
defense,  and  I  hope  that  the  OfF.ce  of 
Production  Management  will  reconsider 
its  orders. 
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Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  season  when  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  all  our  people  are  for  that 
eternal  Christmas  spirit  of  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men."  I  want  to  re- 
peat that  I  am  wholly  and  unequivocally 
against  oUr  becoming  involved  in  war 
with  any  nation  unless  threatened  and 
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attacked.  I  am  in  no  sense  an  isola- 
tionist for,  if  we  are  to  have  war.  I  shall 
steadfastly  support  my  country  as  my 
forefathers  have  done  for  several  cen- 
turies. But.  if  we  are  to  have  war.  I  take 
the  position  that  the  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  should  vote  on  that 
direct  question  m  the  ronstitutional  way. 
For  this  reason  I  vot<:d  agairist  the  re- 
cent amendments  to  :he  neutrality  law, 
which  permit  cur  ships  to  enter  belliger- 
ent waters  and,  by  my  voice  and  vote, 
I  shall  continue  to  oppose  any  other  un- 
derhanded measure  to  take  America  fur- 
ther and  further  into  actual  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  our  great  United 
States.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  picture  of 
the  desolation,  the  pain,  and  the  heart- 
ache in  thousands  of  American  homes 
following  that  last  preat  World  War 
which  the  historians  tell  us  was  a  war  to 
end  all  wars.  I  am  thinking  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  mothers'  sons 
who  may  again  be  sent  to  foreign  soil. 
there  to  give  their  lives  m  another  futile 
effort  to  end  war.  D^t  me  remind  you 
that  the  Bible,  that  Holy  Record  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prophet  of  Peace,  states  that 
as  long  as  life  exists  there  shall  be  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars.  Tell  me.  then,  how 
we  can  keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of 
our  great  Nation  by  blindly  following  the 
dictates  of  an  administration  that  pro- 
poses to  establish  its  lour  freedoms  over 
the  entire  face  of  the  globe. 

We  cannot  do  this.  We  cannot  keep 
faith  with  our  people  We  cannot  keep 
faitli  with  those  gallant  men  who  have 
pone  before  over  the  years  of  our  history 
and  establislied  here  a  land  that  would 
be  forever  bright  with  freedom's  holy 
light. 

Let  me  say  that  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  original  Neutrality  Act,  its 
purpose  was  to  keep  America  at  peace, 
for  the  Congrei^s  well  knew  that  to  pro- 
hibit our  ships  from  entering  combat 
zones  would  prevent  them  from  being  the 
legitimate  prey  of  belligerent  marauders. 
But  to  repeal  tlie  parts  of  the  act  which 
so  provided,  me«ins  that  American  ships, 
(Under  the  American  flap,  can  now  carry 
munitions  and  war  materials  of  all  kinds 
from  our  ports  to  the  ports  of  those  coun- 
tries encaged  :n  war  w  th  Germany.  Do 
you  honestly  believe  that  the  German 
submarines,  the  German  raiders,  will 
look  in  the  opposite  di.-ection  and  allow 
our  ships  to  carry  such  cargoes  unmo- 
lested to  their  enemie.*:?  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselves;  whenever  P'ossible  the  Nazi 
navy  is  going  to  sink  our  vessels  and  tlie 
result  will  be  loss  of  life  and  heartbreak 
In  the  homes  of  America. 

This  is  no  idle  threat.  This  is  war. 
And  it  is  not  only  war.  but  it  is  another 
of  the  dictatorial  blows  at  constitutional 
freedom  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
for.  in  voting  this  repeal  at  the  demand 
of  the  Pi-esldent,  the  Congress  became 

no  longer  the  people's  Congress  but  the 
President's  Congress.  No  longer  does  it 
represent  the  millions  ol  Americans  who 
are  opposed  to  being  dragged  into  w  ar  by 
deceit  and  subterfuge.  It  represents  the 
whims  of  one  man  who  step  by  step  vio- 
lates his  own  faithful  pledge  to  the 
American  people  that  no  son  of  an 
American  mother  would  be  sent  to  war 


in  foreign  lands.  The  Congress,  which 
has  been  apathetically  surrendering  its 
powers  to  the  Executive  bit  by  bit  over 
the  past  8  years,  now  has  had  its  most 
important  power,  the  power  to  declare 
war,  taken  away  from  it  by  legislation 

unti'uthfully  cloaked  as  a  peace  measure. 

Are  young  American  seamen  con- 
signed to  watlpfy  graves  in  foreign  seas 
by  the  torpefioes  of  Nazi  submarines 
peaceful  occutrences?  No,  emphatically 
no.  Then  why  try  to  deceive  our  people? 
Let  us  tell  them  the  truth,  and  then,  by 
their  will,  let  us  build  a  strong,  united 
America,  a  nation  with  a  defense  so 
strong  that  eveiy  other  country  in  the 
world  will  respect  and  fear  us.  This,  I 
emphasize,  will  be  our  greatest  insurance 
for  peace,  if  we  are  not  too  late.  And  in 
this  program  of  defense,  let  us  continue 
to  give  every  possible  aid  to  embattled 
Britain.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  aid  to 
England,  but,- Mt;  Speaker,  short  of  war. 
Never  shall  I  conscientiously  support  any 
measure  that.*"  will  mean  the  eventual 
sending  of  oiir  "boys  to  fight  a  war  in 
Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  or  on  any  foreign 
soil,  unless  we  are  attacked.  So  long 
as  I  remain  in  Congress,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  vote  for  and  advocate  measures 
that  will  build,  strengthen,  and  expedite 
our  national  defense. 

For  here  in  America,  the  last  great 
stronghold  of  liberty,  our  rights  and 
privileges  must  be  protected  and  pre- 
served. It  Is  not  for  us  to  put  a  chip  on 
our  shoulders  and  say  we  shall  establish 
the  four  freedoms  all  ever  the  earth. 
And  What,  after  all,  are  those  freedoms? 
Here  in  America,  under  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
we  understand  those  freedoms  to  be  the 
freedorA  of  speech,  of  the  press,  the  free- 
dom to  a.sscmble.  and  to  worship  as  we 
please.  The  President,  however,  has  am- 
plified these  freedoms  to  include  their 
estabhshment  everywhere  in  the  world 
and  to  insure  a  higher  standard  of  living 
ever\*where  in  the  world. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Bible  tells  us  "the 
poor  ye  shall  have  with  you  always." 
How.  then,  are  we  to  establish  employ- 
ment and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
everywhere  in  the  world?  Who.  after  all, 
are  we.  to  tell  other  countries  how  they 
shall  live?  Is  that  not  the  dictatorial 
method?  Fiee  men  have  free  wills.  That 
is  the  American  way  of  life,  and  it  is  the 
way  that  has  made  us  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world.  And  it  is  the  only  way 
any  other  country  can  rise  to  prominence. 
We  surely  want  to  see  people  free  rather 
than  enslaved:  but  how  can  we  establish 
our  freedom  all  over  the  world  unless  we 
use  force?  And  by  using  force  we  only 
adopt  the  tactics  we  so  greatly  decry  in 
the  totalitarian  countries. 

But  the  question  is  even  deeper  than 
that.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  reality,  how  can 
we  expect  to  impose  our  ideologies  upon 
another  people,  when  we  have  not  been 
able  to  achieve  the  unification  of  our  own 
people:  when  we  have  not  been  able  to 

satisfactorily  put  our  own  house  in  order? 
Our  present  defense  efifort,  with  its  re- 
peated strikes,  is  ample  proof  of  this. 
Thus,  if  we  cannot  meet  at  home  the 
challenges  to  our  defense  program,  it 
demonstrates  our  incapacity  to  solve  the 
problems  of  foreign  nations. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  have  menaces  at 
home  today  as  great  or  greater  than  those 
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abroad,  and  these  home  menaces  must 
be  dealt  with  before  wo  can  hope  to  cope 
with  those  of  the  world.  We  mtist  re- 
new our  faith  in  our  republican  foim  of 
government,  and  ve  must  make  certain 
that  our  132  000  000  people  realize  the 
principles  upon  which  our  representative 
form  of  government  rests,  for  only  in 
this  way.  in  the  critical!  times  ahead, 
should  we  become  actively  involved  in 
war,  will  truth,  justice,  and  freedom  pre- 
vail. We  must  live  by  and  be  governed 
by  our  free  rights  and  privileges  at  home; 
our  Government  must  remain  the  servant 
of  the  people,  not  the  master,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  will  wc  gain  that  unifica- 
tion which  is  the  kind  of  preparedness 
most  worth  having,  without  which  all 
other  preparedne.ss  is  worthless. 

This  kind  of  preparedness  has  escaped 
us  so  far.  Instead  of  cementing  the  re- 
lation'5  of  our  people  wo  have  seen  cla.ss 
pitted  against  class,  so  that  even  our  gi- 
gantic defense  eflfort  is  seriously  ham- 
pered. It  is  our  one  great  duty,  there- 
fore, to  meet  our  challenges  at  home  be- 
fore we  in  any  way  propose  to  establish 
any  piinciples  anywhei-e  in  the  world. 

And  in  so  preparing,  let  us  remember 
that  w"  are  preparing  not  for  war  but  to 
maintain  peace.  More  than  80  percent  of 
our  people  are  against  involvement  in 
foreign  wars.  This  has  been  shown  by 
the  repeated  polls  taken  throughout  our 
•Nation.  Our  people  placed  their  faith  in 
the  President  when,  on  October  23.  1940. 
in  Philadelphia,  he  pledged: 

We  will  not  participate  in  foreign  wars,  will 
net  send  cur  Army,  naval,  or  air  forces  to 
fight  m  foreign  lands  out&ida  of  the  Americas 
except  in  case  of  attack. 

But.  contrary  t^  such  promises,  the  ad- 
ministration is  sending  cur  Navy  into 
war  zones  for  convoy  purposes  and  with 
orders  to  shoot;  and  now.  with  the  Nru- 
trality  Act  amended,  sends  our  meichant 
ships  laden  with  cargoes  of  war  into  the 
same  dangerous  waters. 

Have  we  been  attacked?  I  answer,  we 
have  not  been  attacked,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  the  mad  Nt.zi  dictator 
would  ever  attempt  to  attack  us.  I  am 
sure  that  this  great  country,  determined 
and  strengthened  in  its  df»fenses.  can  de- 
feat Hitler  on  any  front  over  here  that 
he  might  wish  to  attack.  And.  not  only 
that,  if  we  do  not  recklessly  waste  our 
resources  and  add  to  our  already  stag- 
gering national  debt,  we  can  meet  any 
economic  challenge  Hitler  can  hurl  at  us. 

Let  us  therefore  go  all  out  for  oui  own 
defense,  to  pre!;erve  here  our  cheiished 
traditions,  our  heritage  of  true  freedom, 
and  not  follow  that  disiUu.sioning  path 

of  trying  to  impose  American  ideals  on 
European  countries. 

In  conclusion.  I  leave  'with  yc  u  as  a 
thought  worth  remembering  the  words  of 
one  great  American,  who  $aid: 

Tliere  never  wi^s  a  bad  P'  ■  c^  cr  a  good  war. 

And  as  we  face  the  N  v.  Year  uncer- 
tain of  our  future,  whether  or  not  our  lot 
shall  be  total  war  or  ab.solute  peace,  let 
me  repeat  for  \ou  the  creed  which  I  sin- 
cerely believe  should  b'  <  \(  vy  Anioric  in's 
creed — one  which,  if  we  live  by  it.  will 
unite  us  in  defense,  not  only  aea:r.<=t  ac- 
gression  from  without  but  against  any 
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Ihrt'at  to  our  fnn>'!tu'!i''r-.,il 
ernnuT.t  wit  hir. : 

I  bflievf  ui  thf  United  S'.i'e?  f  Am-  r;ca  as 
ft  C>  veri;ment  of  tht  pe^  p!  hy  the  people, 
tor  the  people:  wh'  -«  !'.i.-'  ;"  \vti~  are  derived 
Ironi  the  consent  lI  'h  >;  vi  r::' i; 
racy  m  a  republic:  a  sovert  iii.  Nat. 
A<j\cie:gn  Slates:  a  perfic".  Li...  n.  l 
N  ;  -.ibli";  e^tabll^;.' iJ  i;;  :.  'h  -'•r 
c!  I/oedom.  equalry.  Jur-nce,  ard  humar.ity 
for  which  A  :erlcan  patriots  savrifict-d  their 
li". e.»  and  fnrtun.s 

I  'hprcfore  bt'lit  vc  :i  15  my  du'y  to  my 
country  to  love  !'.  tn  -up;;'  rt  lUs  Coi-.stru- 
tloii:  to  obey  ita  law-,  to  i'-,-pt->  l  its  flag;  and 
to  di '  !.d  it  against  all  cnemns. 
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Mr.  SCANLON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri^e  to 
express  my  (:.i>-app!ov:U  of  this  legi.<ia- 
tion  and  of  any  and  all  substitute.s  which 
may  be  brought  before  this  Chamber  and 
which  embody  the  same  peneral  provi- 
sions 01  this  bill  r  will  vote  against 
thi.s  anti.-tnke  legislation  because  it  is 
reactionary,  unn*  cessary.  and  a  threat 
to  iabor'.s  most  fundamental  ripht.'^. 

All  this  antistnke  legislation  is  based 
on  a  fal.se  prenuse.  Ir  assumes  that 
lab^:)r  is  automat icaliy  wrong  in  iis  occa- 
sional determination  to  strike.  That  is 
utter  non6<-n.se.  Both  branches  of  labor 
are  in  the  forefront  in  prosecuting 
the  iiational-deien.-e  program.  Both 
branches  oi  labor  have  agreed  that  they 
•will  do  ev.  lything  within  their  power  to 
aid  production  for  the  defen.se  of  cur 
country. 

There  is  no  wav^  of  strikes  today.  All 
this  clamca-  for  antistnke  legi.sia'ion  is 
merely  tiu?  ciy  of  the  labor-bait.nt',  re- 
actionary employer  who  wants  to  erect 
a  defense  smoke  screen  behind  which  to 
smash  labor.  I  label  this  hy.-tena  for 
what  it  IS — a  weil-planned  propagandized 
scheme  to  des:roy  labor's  gain.-,  to  smash 
lab<.ir's  unions,  and  to  crush  labor's  hopes. 

These  reactionary  industrialists  do  not 
even  liave  the  merit  of  consu^tency  btrhind 
tlK'W  elTcrts.  In  1940  no  procuiction  was 
started  by  big  busine.vs  until  they  sat 
down  with  the  Government  and  had  their 
profits  increased  and  a.ssured.  That  was 
a  strike— and  not  a  strike  against  an  em- 
ployer. It  was  a  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tlicy  delayed  the  defense  pro- 
pram.  They  obstructed  rearmament  and 
they  held  their  position  until  they  won 
their  strike  against  the  pt^ople.  But  wi-h 
Uiat  record  behind  tiiem  thoy  came  foitli 
with  lef:islation  like  this  bill  aimed  at  the 
men  and  women  of  these  United  States 
whose  only  request  is  that  they  be  allowed 
sufficient  wages  ui  live  as  we  should  want 
American  people  lo  live  and  to  be  allowed 
to  work  under  conditions  we  should  be 
willing  to  demand  for  American  workers. 

Remember,  you  cannot  legislate  labor 
to  stay  on  the  job  with  any  more  success 


th.an  we  were  able  ?o  lepishte  industry 
into  providms  j^  b-  f^r  the  jnemployed. 
All  that  or^an-;'od  labor  has  a.-ked  at  any 
time  i.s  tiie  iichr  tn  be  allo^v'ed  to  exer- 
ci.-e  the  privileees  granted  them  under 
the  Cons;;fut:nn  of  the  Ur;:^ed  Spates. 
Compulsion  thf  iich  lepi.'^la'ion  cannot 
and  wiil  not  s' Ive  industrial-relations 
problems.  On  the  ccn'rary,  such  drastic 
laws  as  thi.>.  sucli  unwarran'ed  interfer- 
ence with  labor's  iichr-',  will  only  .serve  to 
weak'^n  the  natiotial  unity  behind  the 
Pre.'iid'^nf's  call  fer  an  all-ru*-  effort  In 
support  of  ou:  Nation's  polaie<;.  I  will 
vote  againsf  tnis  legislation. 

Gen'lem.en,  we  are  no'  at  war.  but  we 
are  benig  faced  'oday  with  a  wiir  meas- 
ure. As  an  officer  and  member  cf  or- 
ganized labor  I  would  not  oppose  any 
bill — e\en  'hi';  bill — tha;  would  help  the 
defense  of  .Aineiica  if  W"  w- re  a*  war 
even  thnush  the  bill  suspended  tor  a 
Mme  our  cheri'-hed  neh'^s  as  individuals, 
but,  we  are  no'  a'  war  and  as  yet,  I  see 
no  r-^n.con  to  pa.s.s  such  le<:i.=,lation  as  this. 

But  It  would  seem,  juclging  by  expres- 
sion."^ of  the  press  and  even  here  in  the 
Ha!:.-  of  Congress,  that  some  of  us  think 
we  are  at  war — at  least  to  the  extent 
That  labor,  above  any  and  all  other 
groups,  should  be  penalized. 

La-t  week,  when  we  were  discussing 
lepi<lation  designed  to  curb  inflation,  you 
F'ntlcmen  from  the  agriculture  districts 
did  net  want  any  niea.-uic  which  would 
cause  th.e  farmer  to  make  a  sacrifice.  On 
the  contrary,  you  have  insis'ed  that  the 
farmer  receive  not  100  pticeii*  of  parity. 
but  110  percent  of  pari'v.  Be  fair  with 
younselves,  gentlemen.  Can  ycu  with 
good  conscience  vote  1  week  to  'fa'»or  one 
gi'oup  and  tlie  next  week  v  ite  to  ham- 
string another? 

'W'e  have  hiard  much  c:i  th;.s  floor 
about  the  right  of  a  man  '0  woik.  wi-.er- 
ever  and  whenever  he  chcc.ns.  What 
about  the  neht  of  a  man  no:  to  wurk 
uhercver  and_  wlienever  he  ch()C<»  .s? 
Does  not-  it  work' both  way.s.'      It  sb.uuld. 

'W'e  have  heard  outcries  here  aeamst 
"forcing  a  m,an  to  bow  to  t.ne  wi.-hes  of 
a  labor  leader  before  he  can  get  a  job." 
■We  have  been  a^sked  to  belu  ve  that  this 
is  a  bad  situation.  Let  me  tfll  you  some- 
thing' about  the  clo-rd  .-hop.  In  Pitts- 
blugli  we  have  a  closed  sliop  in  news- 
paper pressrooms.  Thi.s  work-  to  the 
advantage  of  tlie  pressmen  and  f  he  news- 
paper owners.  When  we  have  di.scu-sions 
our  leaders  reach  agreeni' !1^  either 
around  the  local  confereT->ce  table,  or  as 
a  result  of  aibit'-ation  beiween  the  ir,-  r- 
naiional  union  and  the  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Associations,  the  local  ne';^.spaper 
publi.-hs  r  knnw.s  that  agrtemeiit  will 
stand.  Why  does  he  know  n?  Hv  kn  vs 
it  because  no  one  works  in  his  prts-r.-mm 
wliO  is  not  a  union  member,  and  he 
knows  the  Unum  will  not  stand  for  indi- 
vidual violation  of  the  agreement. 

Consider  th.e  chaos  of  any  other  type  cf 
contract.  Let  us  suppose  that  h.alf  the 
workers  in  a  captive  eoal  mine  belong  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  half  do  not. 
The  ste'cl  company  owner  cf  the  captive 
mine  signs  the  general  agreement,  to- 
gether with  all  other  mine  operators  and 
mine-labor  leaders.  The  50  percent  of 
ihe  employees  of  our  hypothetical  tnii-.-' 
know  that  for  2  years,  the  usual  length 
of  a  mine-labor  agreement,  their  working 
conditions  are  determined.    Their  union 


leaders  will  brook  no  strikes  unless  they 
are  convinced  the  employer  is  violating 
the  agreement.  But  what  control  is  there 
over  the  nonunion  members?  What 
guaranty  floes  the  opei'ator  have  that 
half  his  miners  will  not  suddenly  decide 
they  do  nOt  like  the  existing  working 
conditions  and  go  out' on  strike?  The 
chaos  of  the  open  shop  is  even  worse. 

Gentlemen,  the  closed  shop  not  only 
benefits  lat>or  but  it  simplifies  the  labor- 
relations  problems  of  the  owner,  and  all 
farsighted  employers  see  that.  It  is  only 
thos*^  who  wish  to  destroy  and  enslave 
labor  who  $ay  otherwise.  Unfortunately, 
their  suafe  propaganda  has  blinded 
others  as  i»ell. 

This  Nation  was  torn  by  a  great  and 
bloody  war  which  caused  a  breach  which 
was  long  In  heahng,  over  the  issue  of 
slavery.  I|  these  restrictive  measures  are 
passed,  we  might  just  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  we  will  be  headed  back  to 
.slavery  and  may  again  be  torn  by  terrible 
fnternal  dissension  and  even  disunion. 

Gentlemen,  I  urge  you  to  vote  down 
these  bills,,  and  I  hope  this  body  sees  fit 
to  con.sider  and  adopt  the  resolution 
offered  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Kelley]. 
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ARTICLE   FROM   THE  MARE  ISLAND 
GR.APEV'INE 
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Mr.  ANtiERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  many  of  us 
have  heard  rumors  and  loose  talk  about 
the  lack  orf  cooperation  between  Amer- 
ican naval  personnel  and  the  British  of- 
ficers and  men  on  British  ships  that  are 
being  repaired  in  our  navy  yards.  From 
my  own  personal  contacts  I  have  gath- 
ered the  impression  that  just  the  opposite 
is  true. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commiftee 
on  Naval  Affairs  I  have  visited  several  of 
the  yards  ♦•here  British  ships  are  under- 
going repair,  and  invariably  I  have  been 
jnformed  that  the  relationship  between 
our  men  and  the  British  is  splendid. 
Certainly  if  this  were  not  true  the  situa- 
tion would  be  most  unfortunate,  and  I 
am  sure  we  would  ail  be  hearing  more 
..bout  It. 

One  of  rty  good  friends  at  Mare  Island. 
Calif.,  has  sent  me  the  following  article 
from  the  Mare  Island  Grapevine— a  pub- 
lication edited  monthly  for  the  yard  per- 
sonnel. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  It 
carefully,  as  it  discloses  a  most  gratifving 
.spirit  of  cocperatlon  where  such  coopera- 
tion is  highly  desirable. 

Unitfd  Statfs  N\\t  Yard, 
Mare  Island.  Cahf  .  November  25.  1941. 
The  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  has  received 
K.any  letter<  ol  commendation  with  r««ard  to 
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the  excellent  work  done  by  the  yard  forces  on 
vessels  under  overhaul  and  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  helpfulness  that  exists  on 
the  part  of  all  of  the  officers  and  men  of  this 
yard.  However,  the  letter  quoted  belcw  Is 
such  a  real  expression  cf  these  feelings  on 
the  part  of  an  officer  of  a  foreign  man-cf-war 
and  Is  so  obviously  sincere  that  full  publica- 
tion of  the  letter,  so  that  all  employees  may 
havj  an  opportunity  to  read  It,  Is  considered 
to  be  well  worth-while. 

While  this  letter  was  addressed  to  me  as 
commandant  of  the  yard.  It  was  intended  for 
every  person  In  the  yard  v.ho  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  ship  during  her  stay  at  the  yard, 
and  I  want  each  one  of  you  to  accept  my 
personal  thanks  lor  and  appreciation  cf  the 
fine  work  you  have  done  In  connection  with 
the  refitting  of  the  H.  M  S  Lxier-pool.  It  is 
Indeed  something  to  be  proud  cf. 

W.  L   Friedell.  CoTnmand4xnt. 


His  Majesty's  Ship  "Lr\-rRPOOL." 

October  304  1941. 

DSAS  Admir.'vl  Friedelli  I  want  to  thank 
3rou  personally  for  the  magnificent  work  which 
your  staff  have  done  in  this  ship.  I  have  had 
some  experience  In  drydock  work;  never  have 
I  seen  a  better  refit,  or,  in  fact,  one  so  good 
as  that  carried  out  by  Mare  Island.  Apart 
from  the  skill  and  general  efficiency  displayed 
by  your  workmen  I  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  bearing  of  the  m?n.  Their  cheerful 
willingness  to  work,  their  enthusiasm,  and 
their  good  manners  have  been  most  refresh- 
ing 

Of  the  work  cf  your  oiBcers  I  cannct  say 
tncugh.  Nothing  lias  been  too  much  'rouble 
for  them,  and  I  have  nevi?r  known  siich  cc^ 
dial  relations  to  exist  between  the  ship  and 
the  yard  officers  as  has  bten  the  case  In  this 
refit  of  the  Lnerjiool 

Where  all  have  done  so  much.  I  hesitate  to 
single  out  any  Individu.i:,  but  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  notice  the  manner  in  which 
Lt.  Comdr.  L.  S  Lewis.  United  States  Navy, 
the  ship  .superintendent,  has  carried  out  his 
duties  The  zeal  and  tact  displayed  by  this 
officer  have  been  of  the  highest  order. 

Speaking  of  myself  for  the  moment.  I 
would  like  you  to  know  how  much  I  have 
appreciated  your  personal  kindness  and  un- 
derstanding. It  has  been  a  sotirce  of  great 
comfort  to  me  to  know  :hat  I  could  always 
depend  on  you  for  sympathy  and  sound  advice 
If  I  ever  required  It. 

Wi.shing  you  the  best  of  luck  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  successful  career. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

W   R.  Slayter. 
Commanding  Officer. 
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TABLES  PREP.^RED  BY  HON  JOH.N  J 
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^T:    IjFIANEY     Mi    Speaker,  because 
of  mibitauuig  statements  made  In  refer- 


ence   to   tl 


~t  e 


c:^,    neutrality    legis- 


lation passed  by  the  House  on  Novem.ber 
13.  1941,  I  have  prepared  figures  showing 
the  relative  number  of  persons  repre- 
sented by  the  Senate  and  the  House  vote. 
These  figures  I  have  prepared  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth  and  fact,  and  have  done 
so  because  I  believe  that  those  who  sup- 
ported this  legislation,  as  well  as  those 
who  opposed  it,  will  see  at  a  glance  the 
number  of  people  represented  by  those 
who  voted  for  the  legislation  and  those 
who  voted  against  it. 

An.altsis  or  V'otes  in  Senate  and  Hocse  on 
REPE.AL  or  Nevtkalitt  Provisions  (H  J. 
Res   237) 

(Indicating  size  of  constituency  of  the  Mem- 
bers voting) 

Note — In  the  following  tabulation,  each 
Senator  is  arbitrarily  counted  as  representing 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
NMiere  an  entire  State  delegation  voted  to- 
gether, the  vote  is  not  broken  down  by  dis- 
tricts. 

For  purposes  of  this  tabulation  the  Inten- 
tion of  absent  Members,  officially  Indicated 
at  the  time  of  the  vote,  is  counted  the  same 
as  an  actual  vcte.  Therefore,  in  the  Senate, 
the  announcement  as  to  paired  Senators  of 
how  they  would  vote  if  present  is  taken  as 
a  vote,  with  a  note  Indicating  that  fact.  In 
the  House,  pairs  on  the  particular  vote  are 
counted,  but  general  pairs  are  not. 

Z.  Distribution  o/  votes 


Number  in  1 

conCTt'S.Muna; 

delegation 


Vea  votP«  (including 
pairst  sn<l  |K)i'UlRti(in 


Nay  vi.tps  (in- 
cluijing  i!3ir<i) 
and  lopulaUuD 


Ponalr.  2.. 
IJouSi'.  9.. 


Senate,  2. 
UouiC,  1. 


^'rnnlp.  2.. 
Hmisc.  T.. 


Sctiato.  2.. 
House,  30. 


Ponate,  2 

IlOUH-,   3  (1 

vacatiryi. 


Sptmte,  2 

House.  .1  (1 
\Bcancy), 


PcnstP,  2. 
liousc,  1. 


S<nRie,  2 

House,  5 


ALAKAMA    (2,832,9611 

2.  2.S.32.961 

9.  2,H32.ttCl 

ARITONA   (4W.2fin 

2   (Inclu'linp    1    i  aired). 
4".>9.-J6l. 

1,  4yy.2i:i 

ARRAN.SAS  tl,0ig.3ti7) 

2   1.949.387 

7.  J.y4V'.387 

CAUrORNIA    (e.807.3«7) 

1  (intontion.  indica  cd). 

3.4.^,694.1 
9.  3.3l-,792    

1.  3(iH,9*fi 

3.  4i'".4e4. 
•  u.  :<;.«•  .»il. 

12.  34", 129. 
1.1.  4tll',*<ll, 
U  302.M1. 
I'V  4411, 4T0. 
W.  I19T,:»<»2. 
2(1.   34t'.lSH. 

COl.DRADO   (1.123,rOC) 

'i^322,4l2""!""^;;i!I! 

1    322,412. 

CO.V.NECTirVI  (1.700,242) 

1.  4V>.1V9. 

2.  J<.'<,312. 

4.  41<».Sh4, 
1  St  liirpe. 

t>KtA>k*RE  (20r,S0.M 

2.  36fl„'A1 

1.  2M.V15 


FLORIDA  (1.897,414) 

2  (inrlmling'  1  pairrd). 

1,H«:.4U. 
5,  l.sv:.4M 


1.  7.453.fi94.' 

7.  2.2»i6.7(J0. 

2.  21 '',002. 

4.  31i,lt*t. 

5.  321.34fi. 

6.  H.V...V».l. 

7.  2.V,'l,'i2. 
in.  4l^,7fi2 

n.  3j>4.!.r.'j. 


2.  1, 121^,296. 
2.  62>t,ifl: 

2   31^,067. 

3.  *jN.y70. 

2.  1,7(^,212. 
1    323,:.'.fi. 

3.  323,756. 


'  Throusbout  tlil?  lA^'Uli^tior.  in  Imlvlne  ilir  riopula- 
Cion  of  a  StaU\  t  fraction  tias  bwn  cuuatcd  m  tue  Drzt 
higher  number. 
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'■ibution  of  i^otcs — Continued 


Nunil>er  in 
ciiDCTi'ssional 

delegation    i 


Senate,  2... 
House,  10.. 


Senate  2 

Hou.se.  2.... 


Senate,  2.. 
Uou&<.  27  '.. 


Pensfc.  2... 
liousc.  12.. 


Senale.  2.. 
House,  9  •- 


Senate.  2. 
House.  7. 


Senate.  2. 
House,  9. 


Yea  votes  (tnclUitinF 
l>a:rs)  and  [topulatiun 


riOie.lA  (3,123,723) 

2.  3,12;.7a 

9.  2,7SS.O«9 

2    r.\.iM. 

3.  IVS:,2V,S. 

4.  2!«l,472. 
h.  4s:.,'.-,2. 

T>.  r«ire<l.  289,404 

7.  3(>«.7fil. 

8.  ZS5,13». 
9    23.'i,4an. 

10.  300  59ii. 

IDAHO   (624, 8TS) 


JLlIVOtS  (7.807  241) 

1.  3.»4>«.r.21 

8.  2.9.'>l'.:«>7     

1.    140.427. 

J     2.  fil2.Nl. 

fi.  f41,7IH. 


Nay  jroi»>s  (in- 

rliulint!  i>airs) 
I  aD<J  i>o|>uliiti<>n 


1.  33,'.,rKM. 

I.  335,654. 


914,(l.'>H. 
12H.T4:». 
ie,2,,'.2i*. 
23.   243.1311. 
5.   112.116 


S. 
30. 


INIHANA  (S.437,7M) 


3.  885,2.V) 

1.  293, IM. 

K.  305,344. 

11.  2*.711. 


IOWA   (2.S38.2«8) 

1.  1,259,134 

2.  582,0,17 

5.  2fiS,9(HI.     . 

6.  313,157. 


KANSAS   (1,801.028) 


.'M-nslc,  2.. 
iluu:>e,  b.. 


Senate.  2... 
House,  3... 


1.  247.351 » 

b.  247.351. 


EIXirCKT   (2.a45,<»7 
2.  2.S45,CZ7 

8  (inrlu<ling  1   laircd) 
2,531  937. 

1.  25I.?4<V 
2    3.'.4,347. 

3.  3»5,392. 

4.  2M),)illU. 

5.  22.'.,41>i. 

6.  344t,43H. 

7.  I'air.d   for  38f, 

7011, 
f.  307,613. 

LOVt«A.SA   U,MS.MU 

2.  2,3<H.ss(l 

H.  2,3'.3,yiO 

M  VIV«  (•47,3M) 

1.  423,r,n 

I.  27f.,flW 

2.  276.695. 


2.  534.873. 
2.  524.873. 


1.  3.94^S.«1. 
IS     4.587.441. 

3.  .S7.5.799. 

4.  223,304. 
U.  21.5,17.5. 

in.  (V2.5,3.'(9. 

11.  3.So,a07. 

12.  •2U«,072. 

13.  lMi.4S3. 

14.  214. .VW. 

15.  217.334. 

16.  276.6K5. 

17.  17t),337. 

18.  215  134. 

19.  2H4.IIIII. 
21.  •2:(:.279. 

24.  i:4.3W6. 

25.  2e.2,4a6. 
2  a    larg*. 


2,  3.427,:9fi. 
9.  2.542..S4«i 

2.  279.H87. 

3.  29N,117. 

4.  2SK,()62. 
ft.  2«7,y.V(. 
G.  2HI,124. 
7.  IW5.772. 
9.  272,.V1I5. 

10.  2K9,19f>. 
12.  2X0,092. 


l,2fty.lIM. 
1,034,71111. 
1.  2.53,513. 

3.  209,042. 

4.  2.50.7.52 
7.  2»'.l.7«3 

K.   2M.II21. 
«    315,07«. 


(inrlu'linp  1 
|i  a  1  r  e  d  ), 

1,I«10I.02S. 
.    l..V^3.<>77. 


»4.f.«0 
3«»H,tV2. 

24y,574 
•J1W,'.»71. 
2M.H05. 
'iGU,U55. 


1.  4n,f*n 

V.  413,rM). 


1.42(613. 
2.  570,  VVl. 

1    290.335. 

3.   2>ii,!'rfG 


'Twfnty-seeond  I'lsUicl  (S.».343)i  rrneral  puir. 
'Si-cond  UtsUict  (321, &U>,  (rurrri  patr> 
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/    D^«f•■!^lj^"n  rt  ytr^- 


>!;:■  r-'    n 


Vra  votes  (inctudinc 
;  1    '    »i>d  populaliva 


';::ued 


j  cliJ'li:  -■  t«i  r>  ' 

an  J  ,'  i-i/ri!  I'  n 


Ffnute,  2 

liOUSF.  0.... 


FfiiMf.  2.... 
(1  vacancy). 


.  ^>  ii  (l.S2I,l4it      I 


I.  ftuxsaa 

1.    lV.'.4/7. 

,'1  •      ,  »■ 
4.    --■  ."■-'■. 

0.  3ty  U19 


h.  II- 


Fi  nnlr,  2  .. 


IJouy.-,  ^J.. 


7.  !  ■"■  ?>? 

■>.  JH3.107. 

y.  3i:i..T<:. 

U.  2l2.t>44. 
15    2W).3VU. 

mini'    AN      &,2ft«,I0»-) 

1.  2,K.>.(kS3 

1  753,495  •  

15.  3»2.3y9. 

16.  371,096.     . 


5.  'A*,*..'! 


2.  4.31fi.721. 


MIV  N  F 


1.  i,a'>:.,i5(.L 


m:--:--;.  tl   (2,183,79fl) 


P^'nat/'.  2 


FonaU'.  2. 


y  ;-- 


..(U 


.1. :■••♦, t-'41 


.     .  ,  t  ^  1  - 

,'■.. 

■» 

.>.'.'«-4. 

( 

:< 

."  • ,  " ;  t . 

- 

4. 

-+....-».*. 

Ik. 

1  i 

V    > 

:  \  V  A    :.  ■ ', 

,i,'-') 

::■■. 

~  JS 

1      _>-.. 

>kHHAr-K  \       1..1 

■,vM) 

,-•- 

.-- 

1    '■.:-, 

i  jew.':'. 


N  t  \    Vl'  4       lll>.;47) 


fry  .:>\  :  ,..i  1    '.M.i 

li,:.:.,     ;      ..     ' 


4.    Li^.^"-"'' 
4     .■■..■'< 


!.  ■■,::4. 


•  ;t. ,  :    .  ■  1,  :4.'..:i>j    I  i    24.r.,Tti2. 


ii.  ,.-..  :...^,  1.  .4; 


1.    i44.4:<l. 

i.   .44, 4',' 


8c:.  lie,  2 2.  4,;i<i,  l(V> 

'  Ki*\fr,;:i  I'1'rr..t    .*!.'. '■.44' .  itiut'^I  pair. 

'  .-.  n.:,  :  l>i>:r;a  ^231, 7ui  ,  uukd  Nov.  4,  acd  not  yet 

'  Utiiirsi:  ;>alr. 


/.  Inxt'ibuf.'''^  cf  ly  V'- 


i.:.:,utd 


4.   ■.".'ife''47. 
111.   •JS'..Jio. 

U.  21>4,7W. 


1.  2,fi>,0.^3. 
15      (inrluilinc 
I     iiairt'il;. 
4.50i«ll. 

1.  :J,Vi.'C7. 

2.  ■>-.'-.4'<. 

3.  >'.i'.2. 

4.  -U.'.ii'W. 

5.  ;«)5.'.'y>«. 

6.  I'airt'.l 
acain.st, 

7.  314.3'.s. 
S.  •2'.»4.'«l-. 
9.  23»..»/.l. 

10.  l'l^.:^■'^. 

!I     ■."-'),■.■  1. 

w.  ji"i.-jr^'). 

ij.  .i«7,77.S. 

14.  :isf,437. 

17.  41'.(,0<i7. 


1.    I,3;»t-..l,'-iO. 
y.   .',792,300. 


1.  l,n9l,H<». 
3.   l,i>.y,7N3. 

1.  iv>,i. ,(.■:. 

t>.  3iy.fa^. 

7.    47:'.:^!. 


I.   1  .<«0-J..t?2. 

t.    1,341.1.3117. 

;.  :<a,7>. 


.4. 


S<>nfl|p,  2.. 

IlliUSt',  1.. 


Senate,  2.. 
HoilSe,  4:. 


^^    4  ■■    ttJ  (ir.fhiiHre 
T  H  n)  and  it.i  i,;»i:i  ;; 


t -^   ^    i.i.  — c  ;.;. 

1,44^.147. 

2.  iy.ir-Q. 

5.  3?'.3»4.'^. 
«.  a>.344. 

n.  J*."*  1,^22. 

13.  271.807. 


NEN*    MfTICO    'Ml.flS) 

1.   2t~^.,'J"l9 

1.  531,MS .' 


I  Nay  Totw  tin- 

M. !  p<Ji'Ulati(.>n 


Senate,  2 


Htu.M,  11.. 


N  ! 


HuL- 


-4. 


NEW  TORK    (lS,47<>,14.n 

2  (inrlii'iir.g    1  j'aircd). 

13.479.142. 
24.  7,217,^14 


5.  2«(),l.'i9. 
7.  ls3,723. 
«.  911.210, 

10.  2l(^.^^'■>. 

y  12.     70,307 

13.  y2,14S. 

14.  113,S2(). 

15.  112.491. 
17.  Zi7,.'*4. 

19.  2<M,(i4t). 

20.  12'.i.'>sl 

21.  424.410. 
23  7R2.e98. 

24.  742.07. 

25.  402,0<.<.''.. 
2«.  2.'>7.392. 
29.  234.124. 
31.  22:i„TS. 
33.  2«.:i,U'.3. 
3,1.  32H,77ti. 
3«.  215,675. 


37.  241,li:i«. 
39.  244),7l*. 
41.  2fi.'>.'7?<. 

NOETH  CAROLINA 
i3,5Tl,taj) 

1.7Vi,M2 


9.  3,010,028.. 

1.  239.1  >4<  I. 

2.  293.297. 

4.  3^.r<r^. 

5.  321.217. 
fl.  314.W9. 
7.  31H.2*!S. 
S.  34u,4o7. 

10.   4f'l.I32. 
U.  341,355. 

NOKTH    TAKuTA    .Ml,936) 


OHIO    <6.90r,t^l2) 

9  (including  Ij^paircd). 
2,799,292. 

3.  439,058.    " 

f\  2li7.229. 

11.  1M,117. 

14.  MI,4«9. 

Ifi.  372.^99. 

18.  P  fi  i  r  e  d     f  c  r 

:i2l  .t'i2fi. 

19.  441.24(4^ 
21.  3«l.'..4.34. 
1  at  larci\ 


ok:  k-"'  m  \    :,".Tt',4;4) 

^-  -.'■''  .'^t    

:.  i.-4f..ii;>fi     

1.  4!'..->'o. 

5.  397. Hs,*.. 

P.  24 J. 24 1. 

7.  1>Sj.:.47. 

1  Vi  larcf. 


2.714 
1. 

3. 
4 


10. 
12. 

14. 


,71* 
370, 
2S6, 
294. 
2^3, 
305, 
293, 

s(i".>! 

-7>, 


220. 

331. 

,1^1 
'•7.1. 
,.i7h. 
,947. 
4N2. 


1.  a65,faoe. 


21  (inrluiling 
1  paired;. 
6,2f.l,32S. 

1.  .>4*,971. 

2.  S17,.i5;'.. 
3    177.r'fi7. 


4. 

6. 

9. 
11. 
16 
18 
22. 
2C. 
27. 
30. 
32. 


axs.sio. 

.1ll,-317. 

473,.xi7. 

227  .('2<>. 

14H.47f.. 

141.9^7. 

•207.2rKl. 

277,210. 

21.'..  1211. 

234.421. 

217.f.9l. 
34.  289,274. 
31*.  339.fi«7. 
441.  4:«.0in. 

42.  2.'i9.MN. 

43.  23.1,913. 

1  at  lar»!e. 

1  at  larce 
paired 
against. 


(paireil 
apainsti. 
I,7h5>12. 
.  561,59.1. 

3.  251,370. 
9.  310,225. 


r,4 1.93.1. 
641,935. 


2.  6.907.612. 
15  Hncludine  1 

paired'. 

4,108,320. 

1.  30h„'"S. 

2.  313.409. 
4.  24.1.1.30. 
.1.    I»i3,5(il. 

7.  302,068. 

8.  1M,1S7. 


9.  368,f.93. 
10.  Ife0,4*s2. 
3*6,712. 
219,31(1. 
Paired 
apainst 
199,609. 
2,'>4,31.1. 
2^2.f.lr;- 

it  '..ii^t'. 


12. 

13. 
15. 


•17. 
20. 
22. 


531,075. 
4    X24.i'41. 
;.-  2tifi,434. 


'  Second  and  Third  DiiU;cts  (239,001  acii  i2t ,  JJ-." ,  .irn- 
era]  nairs. 


/    Diitribution  of  votes — Continued 


Xamber  in 

coneifssional 

deievatioD 


S*n«tf.  2... 
House,  3... 


?pnato,  2... 
llousi-,  34 ». 


Yea  votes  (includinir 
(>airs)  and  population 


t  Nay  votes  'In- 

I  cludine  pair«) 

kad  population 


OUtr.OX    (1,0«9,W4) 


I.  2WV491 

2.  210,991 


VKNSYLVA.MA    <6,M)0,1M)J 

1.  4,9.^.090 

11    (im'ludine    I    paired 

-forj.  2,957,34*5. 


1.  2.12,131. 

2.  239.19:<. 
5.  295.1  »M). 
fi.  293,h54. 

11.  301,24.3. 

12.  441. 51H. 
22.  2W>,V3.1. 

31.  31S,.'M. 

32.  an6,79fi. 

34.  322,134. 


.^enato,  2. 
HoU>e,  2. 


Senatr,  2. 

IIOUM',  6. 


Senate,  2 

House,  2 

i^enate,  2 

House,  9 


KIIODB  ISLA.VD  (713,34e) 
2.  713,346 .i. 


SOI  in  cATioir;A 

ll,S99.S«W) 

1.  949.902 

5.   l,tU^.fi(i7      

1.  2S9.4V2. 

2.  .361.9.33. 

3.  3«  (4,379. 

4.  339.WS. 
6.  353,015 

SOfTH  PAFOTA   (M2,9ei) 


1.  321, 1«1. 


Senate,  2... 
House,  21  •. 


Senate,  2... 
House.  2... 


■  Fifteenth 
yet  seated; 
lair. 

'The  S 
not  vote. 


TEXXESStE  '3,915,S41) 

2.  2,91,1,M1 

7.  2,109.94.1 '...'.'.[. 

3.  331,120. 

4.  3-21  .i'i2. 

5.  3»'6.y44. 
fl.  213,937. 

7.  2.Si,6tf3. 

8.  248.9W2. 
9   35!«,250. 

\AS  (B,414,K24) 
2.   ■  ,114,vJ4 

16(includiii{;  1  ptured  for) 
4,903  7.43. 


1.  3«V;,!i03. 

2.  33l,i.«9. 


3.  292.631. 
«.  282,73.1. 

7.  299.721. 

8.  .1*«.»61.  1 

10.  2W..110. 

11.  251. S52. 

12.  28«\132. 

13.  279,924. 

14.  Paired  for  368,7C4. 

15.  3.34,616. 

16.  230.700. 

17.  ZKi.iilO. 

19.  27.1.339. 

20.  33*, 176. 

UTAH    (550,310) 

2.  (Includinf:  1  paired) 
55<l.310 

1.  2.'.6,3)v<« 

1.  256,3».fi. 


2.   l,0(i9.6H. 
2.  t>7«..i>i»3:       ' 

1.  52:i..'.94. 

8.  355,(>99. 


1.  4,950,060. 
21  Mncludia  E 
1  paired 

ar  <>  i  n  •■  I ,  . 
5,901,207. 

3.  272,.'577. 

4.  273,9M. 
304,55,1. 
31(l.7.1<".. 
2s,1,2t.s. 
34Nl3(i. 
3.15,21>*. 
241,v.M. 
244. 921  >. 

17.  2S9.247. 
1*.  215,;tc.2. 
19.  324,»'.17. 
2'i.  2)»»'>.13<>. 
21.  2»i<i,49r. 
2:1.  >.l,iti(i. 
2''..  341,221. 
27.  42S.490. 
2«.  31 '3.41 1. 

ncj     2."  2  'X^ 

30.  27rv.js. 


s. 
o 

lo! 

13. 
14. 

16. 


2.  713,346: 


1.  949,902.  - 
1.  251,137. 

s.  2:1,137. 


1.   (P  «  i 


<1 


aire 

at'ainst}, 
32I.4SO. 
e42,9«il. 


«05.<iM. 

1.  3x5,747. 

2.  420,140.. 


(including  1 
paired 
ae  a  i  n  s  t ; 
1,252,042. 

5.  ;«is..i64. 

9.  Paired 
apain^t 
3.1.1.317. 

1*.  2:49,73*'. 

21.  25>?,425. 


1.  29:?  ,922. 

2.  293,922: 

District  (212.979)— elected  Nov.  4  and  not 
rwentyfourth  District  (2S5,95»))— general 

pel  ^er  (Texas,  Fourth  District,  K'^.Ti-^t  did 
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I.  lyiatrilntion  0/  votes — Continued 


Nnmher  in 

ronrrr^ional 

deleKajjion 


Senate,  2.. 
House,  1.. 


Senate,  2... 
House,  y  »*. 


Senate.  2... 


House,  6 


Senate,  2. . 
House,  6.. 


Yea  votes  (inrludinp 
pair"  and  population 


Tr  P.MONT    (3.1^.2:11) 
1.  17V,t.l6 

1.  .xvt.iai 

vimniMA  (i.aTT.rra) 

1.  i.3a>,is7 

7   2,r4y..-.22     

1.  2.10,621. 

2.  332.K64. 

4  :;43.ii,.i. 

5.  :tid.i.i7. 

6,  ;401,S,H8. 
7  ZVi,n4H. 
9.  36«<,679. 

WASuiNr.io.N  (i,73e,iei) 

1.  S^,(W1 ........ 


4.  (Incliidinc   1  pftire<j) 
1,215.501. 

1.  412.»*9. 

2.  2<y.',777. 

3    Paired  for  25<-, 201. 
J.  274,754. 

WES-T  VIRGINIA  ll,M)l,VT4) 


l.«'1.974. 
1.57R,772 


a>l,3?3. 
297,107. 
315.917 
305,725. 
378,630 


.'^enate.  2... 
House,  10.. 


Sen.ife,  2... 
House,  1 


WISCONSIN  (3,137,557) 

i!  37V4iit  "!'!!!!^I.I!! 

4    375,41S.. 


VTOMINC   (250,742) 

2.  2.10.742 

1.  250.742 , 


Nay  votes  (in- 
cluding pairs) 
and  ixipulHiKiii 


1.  179,616. 


1.   l,TVs.'s*7. 
1.  31V. 49.'. 
t>.  31»,495. 


1  (Paired 
aeaiiist  1 
S6S.096. 

2.  52tt.690. 

4.  244,M«. 
6.  275,7S2. 


4    323.202 
1.  323, 20Z 


2.  3,137 
8.  2,702 

1. 

2. 

3. 

5 
,6. 

I. 

8. 

9. 
10 


,.1S7. 
169. 

2«:<,974. 
31U,U(i9, 
290,719. 
.391,4«7, 
2S4.1I4. 
2U5,3U5. 
329,H15. 
2»4.filH. 
263,088. 


»  Third  District  (309.756),  penera!  pair 

/'.'     Population    represented   by   yea-and-nay 
totes  {including  pairs) 

Yea: 

Senate 77,413,  924 

House 67,  162  566 

Nay: 

Senate 53.  592,  216 

House 58.  406.  373 

//.'      Population      represented      by      Members 
paired  on   this  vote 

1.  Senate  (4  pairs) : 

Yea. 3  351.  155 

Nay 8.  757.  812 

2.  House  (6  pairs)  :  » 

Yea 1,  780,  384 

Nay ■  1,  513.  737 

'Not  including  5  general  pairs. 
» Not  counting  1  at  large  from  a  State  with 
13,479.142  population. 

.'V     Population    represented    by   Members   of 

House  having  general  pairs 
6  pairs 2,158,780 

;•    M    cellaneous 
Senate 

Seventeen  States,  aggregating  44.965,692 
population.   Senators   split. 

Thirteen  States,  aggregating  32.075,409 
population.  Senators  both  voted  "yea." 

Nine  States,  aggregating  22.878.746  popula- 
tion. Senators  both  voted  "nay." 

Seven  States,  aggregating  22.376  902  popu- 
lation, only  1  Senator  voted,  and  voted 
"yea  '■ 

Two  States,  aggregating  8.708.415,  only  one 
Senator  voted,  and  voted  "nay," 

LXX^VIl— App. 342 


Hou«e 

Fiiieen  State*  22  Members  not  voting.^  rep- 
resenting 6  198  342  population  by  districts  and 
including  1  Representative  at  large  from  a 
State    of    13.479  124 

Fifteen  States.  House  deleeatlon  was  unani- 
mous: nine  yea,  aggregating  11,946,399.  six 
nay.  aggregating   4  769,171 

One  State,  aggregating  110  247.  not  .voting 
(paired). 

Thirty-two  States,  aggregating  114.180  347 
were  split. 

General 

In  9  States  the  entire  congressional  delega- 
tion, both  Senate  and  House,  voted  together — 
7  yea  and  2  nay  The  7  States  voting  yea 
aggregated  10.C60.150  population:  the  2  vpt- 
ing   nay,    1.166  808. 

In  17  States  the  Senators  voted  together 
and  the  House  delegation  spht.  In  9  of 
these,  aggregating  37,728  040,  the  vote  was 
yea:  in  8  States,  aggregating  23  512,966,  the 
vote  was  nay. 

In  5  States  the  Hotise  delegation  was  unan- 
imous and  the  Senate  split.  In  3  of  these, 
aggregating  3  994.717,  the  House  Members 
voted  nay;  .n  the  other  2.  aggregating  891,049, 
the  vote  was  yea,  with  a  single  Representa- 
tive at  large  In  each  case. 

In  1  State,  population  713?346.  both  Sena- 
tors voted  yea  and   the  House  Members  nay. 

Sources;  Rcccrd  votes  in  the  dally  Con- 
gressional Record,  November  7,  1941  (p. 
8907),  and  November  13  (pp.  9116  9117). 
Population  figures  by  congressional  districts 
from  Census  Bureau  releabe  of  February  5. 
194! 


'  Not  counting  the  Speaker,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  vote. 


National  Holiday 


FX'IT\".'=!'^N"    f'F   P.FM.ARK  = 


HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 


V      r  p  ^;  \-  c  y  ; 


IN   :':'.}  \io:  >i:  y.'i  i-:Fi  r;->f\':.-\  :  r.'i:i5 


Wednesday.  December  3   1j41 


RADIO    ADDRESS   OF   M-\:     H     H     V  RIGHT, 
PRESIDFVT      N.-.-Tr  N  ■.:      M-i:}-;'       ■^--^NK- 

ERS'  ASS'  H  :..\-::<  n 


v.:  M  GR^SlllY.  M-  Speaker, 
r.ndtr  leave  to  cxTcnt:  :-.'-■  :•  marks  in  the 
Record.  I  inc'.ude  th-  f  1  wmg  remarks 
of  Maj.  R  I-^  Wright.  President  of  the 
Nations'  N^  c:  B.'.r.k'-: ■^'  .'^^^^ociation,  over 
station  WIP    .\   ••  t:r.D<:  liO.  1941: 

I  want  to  speak  this  morning  about  a  new 
national  holiday  which  some  call  a  Negio 
liatlonal  holiday,  because  it  concerns  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, but  it  more  particularly  concerns  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  liberated  not  only  all  colored  people 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  Juris- 
diction, but  also  struck  from  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  white  citizens  of  the 
United  States  an  incubus  of  shame  and  con- 
tention and  gave  freedom  and  an  equal 
opportunity  to  the  labormg  man  of  every 
race  in  our  Republic. 

We  now  use  several  dates  to  celebrate  this 
epochal  event.  Hence,  there  is  confusion  of 
dales  This  event  meriis  a  definite  date. 
Let  u^  adopt,  therefore,  Febru..y  l  t.;-  ;he 
definite  date. 


M 


1!'  <:  the  story  on 
deii.-...ii  The  ct'i:grf^M 
Is  as  follows: 

•Thirty-eighih     Ci.  :  r 
Suites    01    America.    h<  » 
city  of  Washington,  t 
of  December   1864. 

"Resolution  submlttn 
the  several  States  i, 
the  Ckmstltution  cf 

Rc<!olred    by    the    Senate    and 
Represent  at  ixes    of     the     Ufiited 


irn    '.\  f 


•r    ' 


pr>  pc-it.o:, 
the  Uniteci 


',  .ri 

itiii 
■(  - 


it 

IK  I 


•her  slavery 
.  as  puniih- 
V  shall  have 


How^)'    c 
Statefi     o/ 

America  in  Congress  assembled  (tioo-thi-d^ 
of  both  Houses  concurring) .  That  '.he  fcP.cw- 
Ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  arhendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  Of  said  legis- 
latures, shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  a  part  of  the  stld  Constitution, 
namely: 

"Ar.Tic:!  .x:::  Sectio.n  : 
nor  involuntary  servitudt  e^ 
ment  for  crime  whereof  •:.. 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  wlthm  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  th»'ir 
Jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislatu  n. 

"ScHUYtFR  Coi-rAx, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  c  •  Rep^rxntatiics 

•■}J    J-:^.-j:-.n 
"Vice  President  o!  :•.-    L',  :l.;  .;:ar(\<! 

and  Prcsuient  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved.  February  )    19P5 

,^p^.'vli  ■  :.:   :  ;r.  ^     :  n 

Tliis  congressional  Jon.-  -e-  ,  .■  ■  ^  u:  cie  ; 
the  death  knell  of  slavt-;.  ;..^  u'V.:..\r:\  ,.■ 
dKl  the  Declaration  jf  Independence  si  '.;:Ki 
the  pean  of  freedom  o*  •?.»  Ar.^er^rnn  Col  r:f.'- 
Xrom  British  rule  I:  v,  c,  ,■ 
ehould  celebrate  the  .  ::  >  r  i;. 
ruary  1,  1865.  foreve:  ^.  :-.td  •:.( 
human  slavery  in  Amtrica  N 
America  be  half  slave  aiicl  h;.;: 
such  an  event  should  r( ;  ict  ; 
all  Americans  withou'  "n-h-'d  • 
or  creed.  Therefon  v.<  rr  ;i 
definite  date  for  the  ce:et;r  t  <  : 
tion  in  all  the  term  rata;.--  Vt  u 
and  we  call  upon  all  cit:/«  :  .'^  :■.:. 
ness  and  induttry  to  ct;ibri.:t  ihiJ;  national 
holiday  in  every  home,  school,  Kcit-'  ni.d 
church  on  the  next  1st  at  Fetaru.-.;\  Vj-i2 
Gtod  bless  America. 
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Victor  Fediushine 

EXTEN.^ION    OF   RE.M.A.RKS 
or       I 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

:e  ^en-\tf  I.  r   ;i:l  rNirrD  st.^tes 


Thundry    Dccc^.be'-  4   l-'ll 


ADDHI-:-^   PY  '-FNATOR   Fr'RFRT    D. 

TH(   :.!;•.-     (   ^'    VZ.Vii 

M-  HIM.  ^!;  P:>-Kl'r'  In^k':nr;ni- 
mou.s  con.sent  to  have  };::r/'  d  :::  •;.•  Ap- 
pendix of  theRECORT  :.::  i.ci.:-  -  d-  \\\(:<  d 
by  the  senior  Ctr";^:*  i  !r«  :r.  U:al:  Mr. 
!  Thomas  ,;■  a  c;;:  :.>  :  !.•  '.c  jH~:  *  ve::;np  at 
the  Coin  r  -c:<  :.    H    •■:    ;-  N.  w   Yo:  ic  C  '  v. 

There  t>  .:-.e  r.-  rb^.f.tn  t'v'  adtrc^s 
was  ordered  lo  b'  i;:::-'t»d  i::  :'::<■  Rtcf  rd. 
as  fcllows:: 

Why  should  peop.e  In  Anier;ca  be  :;.•!!- 
ested  In  the  welfare  of  persons  far  <  ::  :n 
southern  Siberia?    Why  should  persuut  ;  ':e 
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tonieht  be  conscious  of  tlie  ?i];T.r;ne  nt 
otb.i^r  perixjiis  In  war-weary  Eurnpe.'  Wliv 
sh  mid  we  a-sunv  M;.it  ari'.thm^  inv  wh.ci^. 
we  arc  rmt  rcspij!.-:bie  nr  uhicli  does  r.tit  t.ik' 
place  near  u~  ;-  i.f  our  ci'i-OTi. '  1  do  imt 
JcrviW  v.hy  tn*  :ri'ly.  but  I  d'.  kiKjw  that  iv.'ii 
today  are  coi.cf :i..  d  a*>.;;t  th<.-<:'  lar  ffl  /'..d 
far  uway  coi.d.'ioi.s  ai.d  persoi.s,  ar.d  tiu'.t; 
man':,  v€ii.  e  (.f  iii'erd'.'pfndfnce  ai.d  mui';- 
lateral  responsibility  h.it  Isecn  a  gradviai  b'.;* 
stroi.,^  (Af.v.'  pmt'iit  from  the  pa-i 

A  ci  :.-(■;. ,u-ji  1.S  of  mai.  -  ii.tfrdfpcndcrice 
fMHii-  ^[■■•f.'r;  ;:i  t;;e  de\(l' .jm.i  ;.t  of  civlUza- 
t.  Ill  a:.d  fiiitur-'  It  v.a.-  ;i.  t;.e  l;'irature  of 
tiie  ar.ct's-tors  ol  prt-Mi.t -da v  Jtv.i  that  tlie 
a'Aalcf-niiig  (,f  th.s  uiii\c:-al  kiiii^hip  and 
brotherhoixl  took  place  We  see  in  th.s 
literature  the  roticept-  of  pity,  of  social  Jus- 
tice, ar.d  of  the  worth  of  the  Inch'.  ic.Ual  bf- 
giliuinki  to  taKf  -hajX'  It  %'a-  n^.t  -.iiji-^ 
tribe>m.iri  In  .\frica,  s-eini''-  early  C;.:ne.-e.  or 
the  ancestor  oi  se)i-ne  Ea.-t  Ii.di.m  wl'.o  a:.- 
swered  his  God  with  the  tiUe^tloI'..  Am  I  ir.y 
brother's  keeper''  The  -l.  ry  of  Cain  wa-  ;  re- 
served m  th.e  literature  ol  I-ratl.  So.  t  , 
wa.N  the  gr>' It  le-^on  of  society's  re>p,_insi- 
bihty  f  jr  the  i)unisliir.fiu  of  a  crime  agaiL-t 
society  exprv-.-fd  for  tlie  tir-i  tir.-.e  m  t!'.e 
un-wer  of  Cam'.-;  God  to  Cam  Fr'.jm  that 
dav  nn  'mankind  !ia-~  kn  \vn  th-  m-.anin.;  i  t 
Smk'h!  Ju-titr,  fr' 'm  th.it  day  on  certain  peo- 
ple.*- Ill  ti-.e  t  ir'h,  h.ave  known  the  worth  id 
the  mdixidual,  and  {rom  tiiat  day  on  the  an- 
ce.-tors  (if  t!ie  J"v.ish  people  and  the  Je\v> 
theni«*'l\e.s  li.'.'.e  develi.ped.  evolved,  and 
pre-ervrd  tl'..-e  mighty  fund;imehta!.«  wh;.  h 
ar'^  today  t'ne  ba~>  of  rikiht  htimaii  rel.itioi;. 
fehips 

Therefore  if  liito  a  ma;.^  .^oiil  cr  int.i  Ins 
nature  there  cc  me.s  that  spirit  of  littlene--. 
fi<'lri.-bness.  .md  unconcern  over  the  .=uffer'.n:;. 
the  weilare.  or  th.e  m.-^f^  rtune-  c.f  hi-  fell,  w 
men,  .-IK  h  a  person  doe,s  iiot  reflect  the  ti-ach- 
lim,s  ur  tiie  experiences  of  Isra.-'.  s  evolutitm. 

The  univers.il  concern  for  mankind  on  tn." 
part  of  the  thruL'htful,  the  m.sSJired.  an.d  the 
leaders  m  I>raehtb-h  thijiight  did  not  stop 
■ft'ith  the  le.s.son.';  cf  God  to  C;-.:n,  It  never 
stopped  m  tlu'  wliole  hn-rory  and  ranqe  et 
what  mitiht  be  termed  Hebrew  literature, 
Tlie  rirst  and  la>t  books  of  the  Hvbrew  Scrip- 
tures trenerahy  called  tlie  Olu  Testament. 
brea'he  the  same  lesson.  It  i-  m  M.ilach:, 
the  hist  boi  k,  th.it  we  read  the  culmination 
of  thi.-  doc'riiif  civen  !ir,-t  by  Gcd  a.-  a  result 
of  Cam  >  ex;erie:.e.  >  tor  the  closing  verses  of 
the  la.-t  bi  ■(  k  -liow  t!ii-  C-T.cern  tor  all  of 
G  id  s  eihdren 

■  Behold.  I  will  send  y ou  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dr.  adful 
tl.i\-  of  the  Lord  : 

"And  lie  shall  turn  tlie  heart  ct  'h.e  f  I'hers 
to  the  children,  and  the  heart  tii  the  c'nildren 
to  tlieir  fa'h-rs  !e>t  I  cenie  and  sn.ite  the 
ear'  h  w  .th  a  eur.-e  " 

burely  this  quotation  rvtlec-s  the  .-pint  of 
universal  coiicern  Jews  wouid  i.o't  be  Jews 
if  they  turned  their  backs  upon  these  two 
great  teachin.i^s  which  be.sptak  the  whole 
spirit  cf  their  plv.losiphy  cf  li:e  and  tiio.r 
re!ii:io.i  of  etern.ty. 

Yo.\jr  meetins:  toi^liht  is  tlius  cn.e  of  sacred 
obi. cation  It  IS  one  which  u,';ects  the  best 
that  the  fathers  i;a\e.  and  one  winch  prov.s 
that  the  spin's  of  the  children  can  turn  to 
the  fathers.  When  cne  witnesses  a  meeting 
such  as  this  tonmht.  cm  lie  d  ubt  that  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  is  m.  the  earth  today.'  H.is 
anyop.t-  any  oth.er  euro  fo.r  th-'  world's  utttT 
destru«.  t.i,  n  whicii  Mal.ichi  li.n.ts  unless  the 
sphlt  dominates  the  souls  of  man'  Theie 
are  times  m  the  history  of  mankind  when 
men  rest.-oiid  to  the  spirit  oi  the  Infinite 
Th.ere  have  been  times  In  tins  hn-tory  of 
mankind  when  men  have  seen  the  viMons 
dealuu  with  the  eternal  purposes. 

The  d..il.  gue  between  C.un  and  his  God 
marked  the  ci;wth  i.  f  two  great  Ideas  which 
ha\e  d- mm.ited  ci'.iiized  society i  lirst,  that 
a  cT-.rA^  acai:-.s'  an  individual  is  a  crime 
against  sccuty,  and  si^ond.  that  the  punish- 


nien*  of  this  crime  Is  society's  task,  not  that 
(  f  'he  wrcged  individual  or  his  kinsmen. 
If  the  werd.s  of  Mii.iciii  n'.ean  anything,  they 
mean  tl:ut  those  who  Ir. e  m  this  generation 
(  w-  s,  methmg  to  those  who  havelivcd  before 
and   v.l.)  will   li've  hereafter. 

T.ik.tn:  cnly  these  two  examples  from  He- 
brew scriptures  we  learn  the  following:  First, 
that  there  is  a  universal  scheme  whose  culml- 
i.,r.'  1.  depends  not  only  upon  C^d  but  also 
upon  men  to  bring  its  fulflllnfe'nti  second, 
there  is  a  place  for  all  men  in  this  scheme; 
third,  that  man  cannot  live  by  himself; 
fourth,  that  the  Justice  which  is  lasting  is 
that  kind  of  justice  which  we  may  term  today 
social  Justice.  Many  of  these  ideas  have 
their  corollaries  in  other  thought,  but  none 
with  the  eternal  sanction  given  it  as  it  comes 
to  us  in  Hebrew  literature.  Thus,  the  great 
concept  of  revelation,  for  which  this  litera- 
ture Is  again  responsible,  places  upon  us  the 
obligation  of  being  thcughtful  and  concerned 
over  cur  brothers  where',  er  they  may  be. 

It  IS  the  re--,pnnsibility  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  accept  these  ideas 
that  has  made  the  way  cf  the  Jew  so  hard  in 
the  world.  With  a  literature  such  as  he  has. 
wrh  a  God  such  as  he  worships,  he  can  make 
no  compromise  with  this  responsibility. 
Those  who  cannot  compromise  are  the  ones 
wlio  have  trouble  with  their  fellows.  It  was 
tlie  Chinese,  not  the  Jew,  who  worked  o\it 
the  gospel  of  the  mean  It  is  the  experience 
of  the  Jews  in  China  that  gives  us  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  gospel  of  the  mean,  for 
Jews  did  not  survive  there  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  accepted  the  Chinese  way  of  life 
.md  failed  to  support  their  own.  Thus.  If 
Je.vs  are  to  remain  Jews,  they  must  accept 
the  responsibility  and  th?  obligation  of  the 
teaching  which  tliey  hare  preserved  in  the 
world.  Without' this  teaching  that  purpose 
which  the  Hebrew  literature  echoes  and  re- 
echoes will  have  been  in  vam  and  the  earth 
will  be  smitten  witli  the  curse  promised  by 
Melachi, 

Your  meeting  tonight  is  a  meeting  of  vast 
Impcrtance.    It  Is  so  largely  because  out  of 

tl'.e  death  and  suffering  of  thousands  of 
Jevv^  ycu  may  rescue  a  few  hundred.  That 
1-  important,  and  that  is  big.  But  that  you 
live  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  teachings 
ot  the  fathers  15  more  important,  for  with- 
out that  the  mission  of  Judaism  will  have 
failed.  This  mission  Is  important  to  Jews; 
it  IS  inrpcrtant  to  the  whole  world;  it  is  im- 
portant to  America;  and  above  all.  it  Is  im- 
portant to  the  Jews  in  America.  Your  obli- 
gation is  thus  twofold,  patriotic  and  reli- 
gious, to  America  and  to  your  own  teachings. 

This  meeting  tonieht  reflects  also  another 
epirlt — that  of  sacrifice.  Ycu  are  to  give  that 
others  may  share  a  little  of  that  which  you 
have  in  abundance. 

T  i>  m  Hebrew  literature  that  we  get  the 
true  me.ming  cif  the  purpose  of  sacrifice; 
and  when  we  remenib.r  that  Cain's  anger 
was  kindled  against  his  brother  because  his 
sacrifice  wa=  not  acceptable  and  his  brother's 
was  w?  ."^e'-  th*  it  is  the  purpose  behind  the 
giving  that  counts  and  not  ju3t  the  gift.  Is 
not  the  reason  for  your  interest  in  Birobidjan 
the  need  for  sacr.fice  on  ycur  part  in  behalf 
of  these  on  the  other  side  of  the  world?  Your 
great  giving  for  the  most  worthy  of  purposes 
Illustrates  and  testifies  to  the  fact  that  man's 
Interest  in  his  fellow  man  may  become  so- 
cietv's  guiding  reason   for  existence. 

The  great  world  revolution  whi*h  is  taking 
place  today,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  a  contest 
between  th.jse  who  would  destroy  the  past 
and  the  contributions  cf  the  past  to  cur 
preser.t-day  world.  Hitler's  hatred  for  the 
Je-.v  IS  1:1  a  way.  then,  bti:  a  symbol  for  his 
basic  theory  cf  substittitinsf  a  sinclc-wUl 
sta'e  fcr  that  wr.ich  r..is  made  u~  In  America 
what  we  are  today  His  attack  is  not  upon 
some  wretched  and  driven  persons  in  Etirope 
so  niu.-h  as  upon  those  elements  of  law  and 
th;  ticht  and  rel.^ion  which  had  th.ir  origin 
in  Je'.vish   litera'ure   and   wh.ch    today   have 


beccme  ba$ic  to  constitutional  government 
as  we  have  it  in  America.  How  can  the  in- 
dividual h^ve  any  dignity  at  all  in  a  state 
dominated: by  the  will  of  a  single  person? 
Hew  can  ]kw  have  a  place  in  any  scheme 
where  the  caprice  of  a  single  man  becomes 
the  deciding  factor  of  life?  How  can  a  uni- 
versal purppse  or  eternal  Idea,  behind  which 
rest  such  nptlons  as  the  destiny  of  man  and 
the  destinjRof  America,  have  any  meaning  at 
all  if  men  knd  the  world  and  history  are  to 
be  designed  not  by  time  and  circumstances 
and  hope  ^nd  aspiration  tut  by  the  wish  of 
a  single  milid?  Have  the -dews  at  any  time  In 
their  hist 01  y.  then,  had  placed  upon  them  the 
responsibilities  which  time  and  circumstances 
have  place  1  upon  the  Jew  in  America?  I 
doubt  It.  ,^re  ycu  to  be  true  to  that  obliga- 
tion tonigl  t?  That  is  a  question  which  you 
must  decld  s. 

Now,  a  V  ord  or  two  about  Russia  and  our 
ccUaboratK  n,  and  yours,  with  her  in  the 
great  task  she  has  of  staying  the  might  cf 
Hitler's  destruction.  We  have  all  recognized 
Russia's  p(  sition  in  Europe  because  of  her 
great  batt]  ss  of  the  last  few  months.  The 
universal  -  spect  of  this  struggle  is  apparent 
to  all.  An  erica,  though,  has  a  special  inter- 
est in  th«  successful  outcome  of  Russia's 
war.  Russia  has  a  constructive  position, 
especially  In  the  Pacific,  in  her  Joint  respon- 
sibility for  making  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  sea 
of  peace  its  hame  implies.  Russia's  coopera- 
t.on  to  th  5  end  is  essential,  and  if  she  re- 
mains one  with  those  states  which  are  now 
moving  tou-ard  a  better  and  freer  day  in  the 
Pacific  hei  growth,  her  prosperity,  and  her 
contributK  n  to  the  new  world  will  be  of 
untold  woi  th  to  her  and  to  the  world.  Biro- 
bidjan will  share  in  that  better  day  also.  A 
mere  unfo  ding  cf  the  picture  as  events  pass 
v^ill  prove  my  point.  • 

Never  in  history  have  the  ties  of  friendship 
been  so  sti  Dng  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  ( Canada's  defen.se  on  the  Pacific  has 
long  been  our  concern,  so  much  so  that 
Canada  dii  but  little  more  for  the  defense  of 
her  Pacific  approaches  than  she  did  for  the 

defense  of  her  border,  which  was  nothing. 
Now.  with  the  occupation  of  our  North  At- 
lantic basts  and  Iceland,  note  that  Canada's 
defense  Is  now  that  of  t^e  Americas.  Never 
have  the  t  es  cf  solidarity  between  the  Amer- 
ican repul  lies  been  so  great.  North.  South, 
and  Cental  America,  with  the  Atlantic 
islands,  are  now  our  concern. 

The  Con  imonwealth  unity  is  therefore  now 
dependent  upon  American  unity,  which  In 
turn  brins  s  Australia  and  New  Zealand  into 
the  practli  e  and  theory  of  ovir  American  re- 
publics' soiidarity  treaties,  England  and  the 
United  States  are  cooperating  with  the  Dutch, 
the  Chinei€.  and  the  Russians.  The  Pacific 
Is  therefoi?  circled  by  countries  hoping  and 
planning  :or  peaceful  trade,  as  the  name 
"Pacific"  1:  nplics.  It  Is  inevitable  that  Japan 
will  soon  cooperate  with  this  unity.  Her  ties 
are  there,  not  elsewhere.  Her  efficiency,  her 
ships  of  t;  ade.  and  her  genius  for  organized 
accomplist  ment  are  the  only  elements  lack- 
ing in  thi!  peaceful  ideal.  Her  ties  with  the 
Axis  are  unnatural.  They  will  ultimately 
destroy  th(  natural  advantage  of  central  posi- 
tion she  I  ow  has.  Her  leadership,  her  sta- 
bility, hei  lasting  worth  as  a  nation  are 
needed  to  complete  this  picture.  She  Is  ready 
to  be  wel  romed  by  all.  even  China,  on  an 
equality  ol  peaceful  endeavor.  She  will  ulti- 
mately coine.  Her  fear  cf  Russia  can  com- 
pletely suliside  when  Ja^an  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  this  unity  of  sentiment  and  self- 
interest.  F'or  if  China's  territorial  Integrity 
is  to  be  n  aintained.  so  will  the  integrity  of 
every  statd  in  the  Pacific  area. 

In  the  ?nvironment  of  thoughts  coming 
from'  the.l[ebrew  literature  to  which  we  have 
referred  and  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which 
the  seriQUiiness  of  our  purpose  tonight  makes 
us  feel,  slirely  Russia  will  respond  to  the 
unity  whifh  Is  growing  up  around  the  Pa- 
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cific    find  sMflv  America   and  Riersn  will  .^ee 

a0v.1i,     _••      •       ,  ,;    :n    th.t    :>sp<5nse  Russia 

thus    ma  V    Iv  \  me    the    transmitter  rf    this 

American   spirit   tt    her  nt  ehixirs   m  Ear'jx' 


Some  Dangers  in  Education 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
r  f 

HON.  W.WARREN  BARBOUR 

Ol      NLW    .T  Ps:  y 

IN    THE   SF.N.i.TE  OF   THI     I  NHTD   cTATE: 


Thursday.  Noirmbcr  27,  1941 


ADDRES'?  BY  DR    WIl  I  I  AM   C    COPE 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  No\ember  27.  1941.  unanimous 
consent  was  granted  at  my  request  for 
the  printinc  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CP.rssiONAL  Record  of  an  addres-s  entitled 
"Some  Dangers  in  Education."  delivered 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New  York 
City  on  New  Jer.'sey  Day.  November  5, 
1941,  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin.  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Cope,  president.  Drake  Colleges 
of  New  Jersey. 

I  have  since  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  an  estimate  that  the  printing 
will  cost  $135     I  renew  the  request. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  addro.«;s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kiwanis  Is  a  great  organization,  Over  In 
New  Jersey.  Kiwanis  Inti  rnational  has  a  won- 
derful district.  Two  years  ago  the  New  Jersey 
district  found  positions  for  more  than  40 
poor  little  physically  handicapped  souls.  No 
similar  organization  in  New  Jersey  can  boast 
about  such  a  splendid  achievement.  Serving 
as  secretary  of  the  Crippled  Children  Ccm- 
miseion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  myself.  I 
am  in  a  pcsiilou  to  knew  Last  year  tlie  New 
Jersey  disUict  had  70  labor  leaders  address  70 
respective  Kiwanis  clubs.  This  geiture  cf  good 
will  on  the  part  of  Kiwanis  has  brought  labor 
organizations  into  a  mere  friendly  attitude 
toward  service  clubs.  Labor  organizations 
have  not  been  particularly  strong  for  service 
clubs.  The  example  Kiwanis  set  last  year 
with  respect  to  labor  leaders  wUl  be  dupli- 
cated by  Rotary  in  New  Jersey  this  year.  For 
the  Rotary  governor  has  already  recommended 
to  the  resj^ectlve  clubs  In  my  district  that 
labor  leaders  be  invited  to  address  its  Rotary 
clubs.  One  labor  leader  has  already  appeared 
and  complimented  Kiwanis  and  Rotary. 

An  item  appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News  a  few  days  ago  that 
WPS  extremely  complimentary  to  Kiwanis. 
The  Newark  Kiwanis  Club  sponsored  a  meet- 
ing to  which  there  were  invited  representa- 
tives of  the  cth  r  service  clubs.  It  was  a 
meeting  where  Gov.  Charles  Edison  had  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  defend  his  position 
favoring  certain  constitutional  changes  in 
the  State  corstltvtlon.  The  Newark  Evening 
News  editorial  was  closed  by  saying  i 

"If  ether  organizations  wculd  do  what 
Kiwanis  had  done  in  the  way  of  sponsoring  a 
meeting  before  which  Gcvernor  Ediscn  ccuid 
come  and  argue  for  his  constitutional 
changes,  it  wcu'.d  make  it  much  easier  for 
him  to  succeed  in  his  u?idertaking." 

The  Newark  E'.enlng  News  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  newspaper  publications  in  the 
United  States. 


It  IS  tru<  N' »•  Jer^r  h:i«  fin  >  r)s<iiet« 
ar<hHic  inuquhttd  c'.ci-tBshivntd  uiwoik- 
able  cc  ustitiiin-n  ir  m  Uu  si*:.c.pu.  :.t  l! 
praciicaiity  I  hir,  .  :ie  M  the  tlit,u,s*iij>.s  that 
i-uppcit  Gcv.  ri!  r  Eu.son  iii  h.s  p.  smtn 
favorinj;  h  r.  M.vtt  cmslliution  lot  the  StHic 
Of  N»^w    Jeisey. 

K  »h:  s  It  seems  to  me.  is  ■  phlloeophy  of 
lift  A  philoecphy  <  f  i  f«  wn-r.  n  vi.  get  the 
most  cut  of  lile  thi  u^.l.  ii,.-.k ...^  •  ..i  greatet-t 
contributions 

If  we  were  tc  put  it  into  poetical  terms.  I 
would  say: 

Kwanls  is  a  meltin^pct. 

NVhere*.  each  cne  puts  in  the  best  he  hag  got, 

Much  cr  little,  great  or  small. 

V.  ur  Kiwanis  Club  can  use  it  all. 

Some  put  in  kindliness,  love,  and  cheer; 

Others  put  in  courage   and   leave  out   fear; 

Seme  put  in  happiness,  strength,  and  health: 

Pity,   oh   pity,   the   man   who  gives   but   his 

wealth 
For  Kiwanis  the  club  Is  a  melting  pet. 
Where  each  cne  docs  put  in  the  best  he's  got. 
And.  as  he  glvus  so  does  It  grow. 
As  life  goes  on  with  its  ebb  and  flow. 
Put  in  kindliness  and  a  helping  hand. 
And  brotherly  love  that  mr.kes  life  so  grand, 
For  the  Kiwanis  Club  Is  a  common  pool, 
Where  each  man  puts  In  the  Golden  Rule. 

A  good  Kiwanlan,  It  seems  to  me,  is  a  man 
Just  like  Georce  Siringfellow  or  Tom  O'Brien, 
a  man  who  generate*  his  own  enthusiasm, 
radiates  Inspiiation.  disseminates  the  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  and  good  will,  and  stands 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  ser^e.  wherever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  without  self- 
ish thought  cf  being  rewarded 

Wliat  I  like  about  Kiwanis.  and  It  surely 
applies  to  this  great  club  here  in  New  "^ork 
In  particular,  is  its  wonderful  fellowship. 
Fellowship  that  permeates  every  secthJn  of 
this  room  F-ellowship  that  Is  possessed  of 
what  I  shall  term  the  "fourth  dimension." 
and  th*  fourth  dimension  is  slncwity:  that  Is. 
you  mean  it  Ycur  fellowship  fairly  sizzles 
with  ho?p;taliry. 

My  very  good  friend,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  a  great  inspiration  to  me.  George  Strlng- 
fellcw.  really  assigTied  me  my  topic  today. 
He  may  hare  read  In  the  Newark  Sunday  Call, 
In  August,  a  contribution  I  had  made  in  the 
way  of  an  editorial' which  dealt  with  educa- 
tion, and  which  ♦as  captioned  "Is  education 
at  the  crossroads?  "  Consequently  my  topic 
is  "Some  dangers  in  education," 

Now  let  us  clearly  understand  one  another 
right  at  the  start  I  have  no  thought  of 
enforcing  my  views  upon  you,  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  certain  convictions  because  of  my 
experience  and  the  observations  I  have  been 
privileged  to  make,  I.  in  no  way.  oppose 
good  education,  I  am  for  It  Just  exnctly 
100  percent.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  de- 
nounce, depreciate,  or  belittle  education  I 
Have  been  in  educational  work,  both  public 
and  private  schools,  since  1904,  a  sum  total 
of  37  year?  I  simply  wish  to  point  out.  if  I 
may.  some  weak  points  in  education  A  weak 
link  in  any  chain  is  always  a  point  of  danger. 

My  grand  old  father  taught  my  brother 
Ross  and  myself  if  we  acquired  seme  educa- 
tion we  would  be  able  to  solve  all  life  s  prob- 
lems. He  taucht  us  success  would  be  certain 
If  we  would  but  acquire  an  education,  as  he 
put  it  I  learned  a  long  time  atjo.  well- 
meaning  as  he  was.  that  he  was  very  much 
mistaken  in  his  advice  and  his  adm.onitlcn  at 
this  point.  becaiKe  education  is  both  good 
and  bad.  It  can  be  put  to  excellent,  con- 
structive purposes  or  to  extremely  devastat- 
ing and  destructive  objectives,  whichever  one 
chooses  to  do 

One  cf  the  dangers  In  education,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  what  I  am  going  to  term  "overcdu- 
cation "  That  Is,  education  beyond  the 
point  where  it  can  be  put  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  the  type  of  education 
that  unfits  certain  perrons  for  vocations,  ca- 
reers, or  professions  for  which  they  may  ha%e 


i.iii   l:ut   »h0 
d.  I  s    knew. 

l!l.i>     (llt'Il 

hc.r    ji  bs  or 


iHt-::  iihiivelv  fiit«d  ai.d  thruiu  have  been 
hCfdeniirii.iy  qu«h;i«i  Thtre  are  m  ine  pe^^)ple 
»i!o  .•^'>mi  unit  s  Oill  rur  InteiU  ctuals  irie- 
spi  ii^.u.i'i.  and.  ttfer  tiii  It  is  true,  we  do 
h.i.  t    11. tt ..(;-'.  11. >;    .::<sp    :.s  b;es 

Undereducatiun  if-  i.ui'thf!  uaii>:er  Tlmt 
Is.  education  thai  i.-  l)nJ->>akeci  Eriuialion 
that  IS  not  tl)<  '-^iu^li.  i.ut  piol.und  :.ot  <  xutt- 
ing.  not  compleU-  I  su;  p<  fcf  ..tn  ,i;  the  nu>ft 
aifficult  person  one  couki  dtal  w.th  u  the 
person  who  has  h<iri  .soni.  <c)Ui  h- 
does  not  realize  hi'u  ...lu  ii< 
The  undereducHted.  I  ^.:n  .i:'.i  ; 
CxpeneiK-f  ct  ffu-iii-y  ;r.  lu.dii.fc-  ; 
po.Milon> 

Harvaixl  I  n..  crsr. y.  a  Ic*  \eh:s  ^.g^  made 
a  survey  ii  c\-er  4  000  piisn.i.s  wi.  limi  iubt 
their  Jobs  It  was  if  und  but  2<  p'rctiit  uf 
thet-e  unfoitunuie  fwisoi.«  1.  st  thr.r  jobs 
because  they  lacked  irt  hi  cul  '.riiinlng  'i'cu 
may  call  23  perci  lu  liiti..  I  d-  not  ici.ow 
But.  inasmuch  as  77  {-x-rcent  lost  tlip.:  .ii.b.« 
because  of  other  detects.  d«fecis  in  triiiiujig 
at  certain  points.  23  peuti.t  is  not  hiuh.  Of 
the  77  percent  that  lost  il..  ir  '  t>s  bm.uso 
of  certain  other  defenrts  .v  [■  (tit  failed 
because  of  one  or  more  It  r..  r  ri  i.tis 
in  traits  of  character  or  oilit  r  jhi  sci.a:  at- 
tributes. Tliat  surely  liandicapped  th'  in — 
traits  of  character  and  attribute?  with  wL.ch 
education   ought  to  have  denli 

The  six  defects  are   a-s  follows: 

1.  Failure  to  coopciate. 

2.  Unreliability 

3.  Absent  too  frequenUy  from  duty- 
having  taken  too  much  time  off 

4  Indolence — Just  common.  t'.r!>c;;.y  lazi- 
ness. 

5  Troublemakers — agitattns,  m  (  t:i<  r 
words. 

6  Alcoholics — drui.k.s.  in  plain  word= 
Tlien  there  is  what  I  wish  to  call  '■ml^(  ciu- 

catlon."  Education  that  is  the  result  oi  n.i.s- 
directjon.  misguidance,  and  misapplicai:  n 
The  kind  of  education  that  has  laiUd  be- 
cause It  has  attempted  to  pla«e  quare  p*KS 
in  round  holes.  1  have  heard  the  faimeis 
say,  "It  is  folly  to  try  to  iiiLkt  a  ^.iki ;.  pun-e 
out  of  a  sow's  ear  " 

There  Is  jwk  ther  daiiLi  r  ::.  (  i;.ui  <.ti. /n  it 
seems  to  me,  and  thai  is  tlie  acuit  ur  the 
"misuse"  to  which  the  recipient  6Qmctin.«s 
subjects,  exposes,  or  appropriates  lil?  eauca- 
tjon.  Radicals  constitute  fine  ixanipi*>f  <f 
what  I  mean.  Criminals  comp;..-^  ai,>  th<r 
example. 

Our  radicals  very  frequently  a:e  educated 
people,  from  the  standpoint  of  scholastic  at- 
tainment. Many  of  our  criminals  aie  edu- 
cated persons,  mm  and  women  of  .some  ata- 
demlc  standing 

I  have  sometimes  lectured  to  Uie  u.pic.  Is 
an  Education  a  Dangerous  Tiling?  I  con- 
cede, under  certain  circumstance-s,  ai.  t.Jucii- 
tion  is  a  dangerous  thing 

An  education  is  a  dangerous  thing  if  it 
gets  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  d<  mi- 
nated  by  criminal  intm.t  or  criawnal 
instincts. 

An  education  is  a  dangerous  thine  if  r  i.s 
placed  in  tlie  hands  of  those  wlio  are  pos- 
sessed of  unsound  or  perverK?d  phllob*.  p.-us 
of  life. 

An  education  is  a  dangerous  thinp  if  it  is 
put  to  destructive  purposes.  The  Axis  I'  w- 
ers  constitute  an  example  in  this  cci.i.t  cti^^n 

An  education  is  a  dangerous  thitii^  i:  it  is 
used  to  prostitute  our  fe;icw  man. 

An  education  is  a  dangerous  thing  .f  it  is 
opposed  to  religion,  democracy,  or  tlx  .^n.eri- 
can  way  of  life. 

An  education  is  a  danetrtus  tl.-'.e  If  it  is 
designed  to  stir  up  sectar.an.  racial  ar.ci  iia- 
tioni  1  hatreds. 

An  education  is  a  c:aneercu«  thing  if  it  is 
opposed  to  econcmir  anci-socai  Justice  for  all. 

An  education  i.s  a  f'.;.r.k'<r-  us  ti.ing  if  u  is 
used  to  exploit  or  sutjwtii.'e  tne  s  eirip'  >ye*s. 

An  education  Is  a  cangercus  thing  If  it  is 
placed  in  the  hiinds  of  shysters,  fakirs  and 
charlatafu. 
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Lts*!v'  mu'  I  say  that  education  l"-  a  vpiv 
danger  u.-  thing  if  it  i«  used  to  make  war 
morf  dpvastating.  more  r':'h;i--  hticI  mere 
lnhu;M.in  n*  l-^  the  case  i:.  Eur  ::e  ai.d  A^ia 
tociay 

Gi-:.-'.' :i.c).     :f   \ru  b'luve   in    I    Q    ratir.i^-. 


Jvu    w;ll    I:;:(!    50    p''.'' 


(if  Ux'  people  are 
rorir.M!  Twtiity  t'lw  r.crC'  r»t  arc  beU.'W  i-.or- 
nvl— th.it  1-^.  fr  .ill  c!u;i  t"  fei  ble-nur.ried — 
25  V'V  <  nt  above  pnrrn;;!  —  rhat  1-;  svipcri'  r  or 
j,;:iid  Only  2  perceiit,  ar- ird'.i;;:  tc  I  Q 
ratings,  are  excrpnci.a! 

Y'  u  will  ftltt.'V-  fi.r.ti  m  eV' ry  r,ni:^.'ry  John 
Q  Public  Civ.  b.'  c!:\:dtci  ::.'o  tluee  cr-ups. 
V.e  tliid  the  hrvt  gruup.  which  li  a  very  im- 
};(irtant  group,  the  fit.  the  competent,  the 
quaiilied.  the  group  frm  -.vhtch  our  leadens 
.«.'■!' uld  be  cor'-ilhd  Thf>:;  \v>'  have  trrov.p 
No  2  the  radicals,  the  ag'.'a'cr?  the  antl- 
An-.iM'a.',-  A:.^l  thirdly  th,.'  La .  t-  lT.  up, 
xh:  rr.  •--(■■  11. >^  ma---'-  will  ii.\.'.!  ;,ii  .y  t  1- 
liiw  f'.'h'-r  the  tit.  th.e  r  iir.peteiit ,  ar.u  the 
qual'.ft.d  or'  the  radica!-  deitncima  upon 
wh'.fh  i;tTup  can  offer  \\;'-'  greater  .tecuii'y 
and  fxrrci-e  the  t^reater  i:;:iuence  upon  them 
Hitler's  rise  to  power  can  be  attributed  very 
largely  to  his  ability  to  appeal  to  the  ma-=  a 
through  prcm!=in.;  'hem  far  m  re  tli.iu  wli.it 
the  m.i.'-e-  h.id  be-n  able  tc  get  fr  ni  previ.ais 
Irader- 

Oeiitlfineii  I  i^p'Tate  a  rhni''  alnio.'^t  every 
Miuulay  mornirii,'  of  my  life  I  call  It  my 
.•^uci-cs.s  clii;;!  I  take  i;.lo  th.-  ^i:r:css  chi.;: 
never  less  than  two  student.s  and  never  more 
th;'n  f.-'lit  It  tisually  rur:>  l\\'n^  two  to  six, 
I  -.tv  O;  'h.o  ■^nideii'*  whc  :ue  about  to 
i:r:u!u.(tc  a:-.(l  leave  ?(r,o,,i  and  co  out  K.'^i 
the  ^;r,a:,  wuie.  bu.-y  w  :  U!  'It  i.s  my  Job  to 
help  you  find  the  ladder  to  success  "  To 
help  th'  m.  ii:  tlie  vernacular  of  the  -treet  to 
Jet  the  whoels  on  the  rails     I  do  ti'it  trv  to 


N 


o  ('lie  can  eii- 


Oh.  I  know   t 
wh.it  .>.n  e;!\;r,i': 
cul'iir.o.    v,il',;e 
mr'.al    mt'V.d 
roment       0"-ie 


f- 


.'v.iflv   ernv    a-'d 

iirod  and  cared  f'^r 

i:nd.  •:   \'r.e  Aincr;- 


wlu-ve    Naij  y 
careworn.  tiur.--ed  ar.d  v.u 
the  proate.-t   c.iild  vj:   b/: 
can    fl.t; 

A5  you  ei-.'er  that  sacr.  d  sh.rine  tr.ai  \va> 
or.ce  a  shairy  on  the  \ve--er:i  frrntier,  \\  u 
will  recall  that  a  hundred  years  a<jo  ar.d  n.cre 
the  Grea*  Eniaiicpat.  r.  when  bvit  a  tmy  tct, 
was  started  upon  his  way  amid  wretchedr.ts^. 
poverty,  and  squalor  A5  you  stand  withm 
tlie  four  walls  cf  th.it  sacred  shrine,  you  w;Il 


enforo.'  niv  \  a  ^vs  np(  n  them 
fort"   his  vii'ws  upon.   at;y"ne 

May  I  say  to  yon  Kiwanians  it  h.is  be.'O  my 
rb^erv.i*:on  that  many  parents  do  net  possess 
t!u  1.  o:-r'.cj,.;'ice  of  their  son-  and  dauijhte;?  to 
the  e-.tet'.t  they  really  think  they  do,  I  be- 
lieve niat.y  parents  seveifly  try  to  enforce 
their  v:,  ws  up<  n.  their  children  You  may 
think  yoti  can  ertforce  your  views  upon  your 
childre;:  I  don't  know  But  I  do  know  if 
you  tli'r.k  yo\i  cau.  Vi'U  h.a\e  at  Ira^t  o::e 
mere   tlv,:  k   c  min,tr 

Gent!"inf:  I  !ia\e  l.^os  snicr  pas,-ed  the 
poin.T  where  I  dar'^  a~k  y  ii:-.k:  men  arid  women 
what  .ill  education  Is  basicallv  Icr  1  only 
etnbirras.s  thrni  In  prontnirdm?  Mich  a  nu'-- 
t:on  B'.i'  af'er  all  wha*  !s  educnr; n  basi- 
calv  U-:  ' 

here  nr"  ma!.v  answer-  as  'n 
.  n  ;-  :^:  M.my  \v;ll  s;.y  it  h^ts 
M'.nv  w:,:  s,y  it  makes  for 
spiritual,  a:ui  ]5hy-ir.il  devel- 
rs    wiU    sav    it    pr;  due  ~    eo  d 


citizens  b'  11  o'hers  v\  ,11  -.iv  ;t  >  t  prepare 
us  for  su  ce^^fnl  careers.  a:,d  .s..  tt:?  will  say  it 
is  t  "  e-n'.3le  us  to  understand  life.  Ba'-ically. 
.cen.tlemen.  an  educaticti  1?  to  prepare  ar.d 
cotiditlon  and  equip  u<  to  think 

T-i  th;"k  how?  Whv  to  think  clearly. 
sov;!-rt'y  constructively  :r:d  cr^ativaly — to 
thn.k  th.;",K«  throurrb  A  creat  n  ,iov  people 
th:i-.k  d'"-truct;ve:y.  uo.'oxindly,  ar.d  they  are 
vh  1!\  K.rai^ble  if  thiokmg  matters  t.irough, 

Ab  \h  tni  Liiuoin  wl.o  wa>  not  favcrcd  with 
n  \\:ch  -.'lic'.astic  training  had  an  ability  to 
th',  '.k  a.d  to  thli'k  clearly  and  sai;ndly. 
r>  A!,  ',:,  "he  t-.unnitam.eer  State  of  Ken'virky 
there  st.i:  rt-  a  --hrlne  sacrfd  to  the  Aipfr.r"an 
prrple      A  -liii-p   that   was  once   the  e^nck 


Purely  wonder  consider;:-e  the  terrific  rr  b- 
lems  that  ccnfr  nt  thv  American  pe^pl-.-  to- 
day, ycu  will  surely  W'-  nder  how  lone  an 
ideal  ai.d  a  philorphy  tiia*  w.^re  Luiculn's. 
th.it  1=  a  "C'  vernment  of  the  pc  pie,  by  the 
poMple  and  fcr  the  people"  can  end'dre.'  And, 
as  you  turn  to  leave  that  sacred  shrine,  you 
will  surely  leave  it  with  a  prayer  on  your 
lips  to  the  everlivmg  and  true  God  to  give 
u<  mere  and  mere  and  more  nien  Men  of 
ccv.rae;e  and  wisdcm  and  fortitude.  Men 
possessed  of  patriotism  and  civic  pride.  '  Men 
who  are  willing  to  live  and  struggle  and  liti- 
gate and  bleed  and  die.  if  that  be  necessary, 
as  did  the  Great  Emancipatcr.  in  order  that 
the  generations  yet  to  come  may  not  have 
Just  a  better  world  In  which  to  live  but  may 
have  a  safer  and  mere  secure  world  in  which 
to  live. 

And  then  there  Is  the  Icwly  Nazarene  who 
lacked  academic  standing  but  who  was  able 
to  think  clearly,  constructively,  creatively. 
Oh.  I  know  thai  the  Nazarene  ministered  to 
an  inconsiderate  and  unappreclative  world, 
I  know  that  He  was  scourged,  punished,  spit 
upon,  persecuted,  and  crucified.  Yet,  gentle- 
men, no  man  down  throughout  the  centuries 
has  had  His  praises  suiig  so  universally,  set 
a  finer,  nobler  n-r  magnificent  example,  ncr 
been  honored  ♦  inulated.  distinguished,  and 
admired  by  the  ccaimon  rabble,  generation 
alter  generation  than  the  Great  Galilean. 
Why  Becau.se  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  wise 
enough  to  practice  what  He  preached.  Then 
there  Is  Moses,  the  great  law  giver  who  lived 
1,400  years  B  C,  and  who  was  possessed  ot  a 
nt.nd  that  c^uld  think  things  through,  for  it 
wa,-  Moses  who  went  up  into  the  mountains 
and  thoufzht  out  the  greatest  laws  that  have 
ever  come  into  the  pc.^ses.sion' of  man,  Th( 
l.iv.-s  to  which  nnthnig  ha.s  been  added 
tr-.!n  w'nich  nothing  has  been  i+f-rr***''  all 
d  %vn  ihrcnchout  the  ccntui  i^s'^l .:  -  l.iws 
tha'  i;  we  but  U\pci  up  to  them  would  make 
ui.nects-ary  ah  sur'-  cf  legislation  thgtt  has 
b.-en  en  ictecl  I  r<  fer  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. 

In  my  success  clinic,  1  stress  certain  be- 
havior patterns  'Vale  University,  out  of  an 
investigation  made  sometime  ago,  discovered 
tiore  are  four  behavior  patterns  necessary 
f.. ir  I  lie's  success,  I  have  stressed  three  of 
til-  e  behavior  patterns  for  years,  Tlie 
lounh.  —  sen--:t.v;'y — which  Involves  psychol- 
ogy, winch  w(  do  not  stress  in  our  institu- 
tion, b'.it  witii  which  I  do  agree,  is  one  I 
shall  nor  dwell  upon  tcday. 

Tlie  r.rst  behavior  pattern,  so  liecessary  for 
success,  and  it  applies  Just  as  much  to  you 
men  sitting  before  me  today  as  it  dees  to 
students.  Is  the  behavior  pattern  of  purpose. 
Everyone  should  have  a  purpose,  a  definite 
fi'ied  aim.  an  objective  to  which  we  are  going. 
Uur  purpose,  ot  ccufje.  should  be  set  up  a.ter 
we  have  t'lven  it  careful  and  profound 
thought  V.'e  should  allow  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  our  objective  or  our  aim  once  it 
has  been  definitely  fixed 

Behavior  pattern  Nc  2  is  decision  One's 
ability  to  make  sound  decisions  that  will 
place  him  on  the  right  side  o(  pr„positiuni  is 
Vital.  For  years  I  have  tcrmtd  It  judgment. 
No  one's  Judgment  is  ever  any  better  than 
the  information  he  had  In  hand  at  the  time 
he  passed  Judgment  Too  many  people  pa'is 
Judcment  upon  a  basis  of  misinformation, 
too  little  Information,  or  emotional  msta- 
bihty 

Behavior  pattern  No.  3  is  that  cf  "beli  g 
social.  I  am  commced 'a  hui  dred  thousand 
ye.ars  arc  if  mnn  were  en  earth— and  1  be- 
lieve hv'  was — his  greatest  problem  was  his 
;;.  ibilr.y  to  get  along  with  his  fellow  man. 
Mo.  ■»  mnbili'v  "  e''t  a!'"ira  with  his  fellcw 
VAM-.  h-.is  tracked  hini  do.vn  throughout  the 
ccht'iir.es  and  still  do.:^  lum  yet  today,  Ycu 
must  admit  that  rtuaidles^.  uf  where  ycu  go 
m  the  world  man  is  still  po&'-essed  -of  a  stup.d 
inabil  ty  to  get  Jlcne  with  his  fellow  man 

I  like  the  ttr.tunei.t  that  is  found  in  the 
lu.es— 


"The    days    grow   shorter     the    nights    grow 

longer, 
The  headajtones  appear  along  the  way. 
For  life   |Tows  sadder   though   love    grows 

stro  nger. 
For  those  we  walk  with  day  and  alter; 
Then  let   us  Join  hands  ana  walk  together, 
And  let  uii  speak  softly  in  love's  sweet  tone. 
For  no  one  knows  on  the  morrow 
Whe'her  ne  two  will  pass  by. 
Or  but  on  e  alone  " 

Then  thi  re  is  the  behavior  pattern  of  in- 
dustry and  service.  These  two  attributes  cer- 
tainly go  iDgether,  Every  one  of  us  should 
regard  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
man  shculc  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.    The  world  owes  no  one  a  living,  gratis. 

The  measure  of  a  man  can  usually  be  de- 
termined ly  the,  services  he  renders  in  his 
business  oi  his  profession  as  well  as  In  his 
ccmmvmltj . 

Twenty-i  IX  centuries  ago  an  old  yelliw- 
sklnned  saj  ,e.  who  was  a  librarian  in  the  an- 
cient court ;  of  China,  Lao  Tze.  and  who  is  the 
father  of  :aoism,  an  oriental  religion  that 
still  has  4!  .OOC.OOO  followers,  taught  his  fol- 
Icwers  the  value  and  efficacy  and  success  of 
service,  i  e  said,  "The  more  you  give  the 
more  you  nceive."  Peculiar  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  your  g  real  sister  organization,  the  Rotary 
Club,  has  I  s  its  motto  tociay  this  old  Chinese 
philosophy  clothed  In  modern  habilaments. 
for  Rotary  s' motto  is  "He  profits  most  who 
serves  the  best." 

The  poe    puts  It  cleverly  when  he  says: 

"  Tis  t  le  understanding  spirit, 

'Tis  the  soul  desire  to  give, 
Tis  th  e  love  behind  the  kindness 

Tha    can  make  that  kindness  live 
Then   ake  heed  of  what  you  re  doing, 

For  irour  neighbor,  wiser  far. 
Will  bi  thinking  while  you  do  It, 

Of  t  ae  kind  of  man  you  are."    ■ 

I  always  stress  the  behavior  pattern  of  prac- 
ticality and  accuracy.  These  two  attributes 
go  together,  too.  Education  without  doubt 
should  be  practical  first  and  ornamental  sec- 
ond. The  measuring  stick  of  accuracy  can  be 
applied  any  hctir  in  the  day  and  should  be 
applied  to  our  thinking,  to  what  we  say.  to 
the  examp  e  we  set,  to  the  services  we  render, 
to  the  maaner  in  which  we  accept  and  dts- 
charre  oui    responsibilities. 

Educati(  n  is  net  a  mass  production  preposi- 
tion, not  somethir.g  that  can  be  delivered 
from  ff.bn  t  geared  up  to  high  speed  It  is 
not  something  to  which  young  people  can 
expose  themselves  with  the  result  if  it  takes 
all  ripht.  But  if  it  doesn't  take  then  we  turn 
out  too  many  incurable  social  misfits 

Gentleiien.  we  should  all  set  up  standards. 
I  argue  f<r  standards  in  my  succoss  clinic. 
Every  K'wmian  believes  in  standards.  It  is 
not  encui  h  to  glorify  standards  and  tout 
thorn  and  trag  cbtut  them  Everyone  ol  us 
should  meisure  up  tc  fixed  standards. 

Thtre  is  nothing  to  be  gained  In  setting  up 
standards  if  we  are  gclng  to  constantly  com- 
promise iliem  If  we  have  the  kind  of  stand- 
ards we  cj  n  put  up  and  down  like  we  raise 
an'"  lower  window  shades  we  actually  have 
n6  standa  ds  at  all. 

The  firs  set  of  standards  any  oi  us  should 
constitute  are  ethical^tandards  in  business. 
Education  if  it  does  not  make  unequivocally 
and  wKhcut  reservation  for  honor,  honet-ty, 
and  in'iegi  ity,  is  nothing  short  of  miseduca- 
tlon. 

Over  in  N'ow  Jersey,  in  an  area  down  a'org 
the  shore  during  the  last  50  years,  according 
to  a  bulUtin  gotten  out  by  the  agriculture 
experim.enlal  siaticn  at  New  Brunswick,  theie 
have  been  400  land  frauds  that  have  cost  100.- 
000  Americans  the  astounding  sum  of  over 
«10C.0OO.0(O.  We  should  not  point  our  fin- 
gers at  Ciinamen,  Mexicans,  nor  Tunesiana 
until  we  j  ut  our  own  houses  in  order  when 
it  come."^  1o  fair  and  square  dealing — ethical 
practices  m  business,  lu  ether  words. 
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In  the  Reader's  Digest.  September  and  Oc- 
tober isfcues.  there  were  startling  articles  re- 
garding automobile  repair  places  and  garages. 
Tlie  items  were  capticiied  "The  repairman 
will  gyp  ycu  ' 

Of  course,  the  items  do  not  say  that  every 
garageman  is  a  crook.  They  do  bring  out 
the  fact  that  there  are  toe  many  crooked  and 
dishonest  automobile  repairmen.  There  isn  t 
a  man  sitting  here  today,  I  venture  to  say, 
but  what  has  had  some  sad  experience  with 
some  automobile  repairman  There  isn't  a 
man  sitting  here  today,  including  myself,  but 
who  is  afraid  to  go  into  sever  -1  automobile 
repair  places.  Afraid  of  what?  Why,  afraid 
of  being  gypped,  because  there  seeqjs  to  be 
a  sad  lacking  of  ethical  standards  in  the 
automobile  repair  business.  The  automobile 
manufacturers  certainly  cannot  be  very  proud 
cf  the  automobile  repair  service  on  the  whole 
throughout   the   country 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  ycu  |may  be 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  happen  to  be  and  have  bepn  for 
a  long  time  The  Federal  Trade  Com.mission 
Is  constantly  after  creeks  and  gjTjpers  in 
business. 

Many  of  our  large  concerns  have  been 
hauled  up  before  the  Federal  Tiade  Commis- 
sion. Some  cf  them  have  bten  fined,  others 
have  been  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
misrepresentations  and  dishonest  tactics  In 
business. 

Right  over  In  Newark  prominent  firms  have 
been  brought  up  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Ccmmissicn.  The  same  applies  m  Nt  w  York 
City.  Only  a  short  time  ago  in  East  Orance 
a  concern  was  put  out  ot  bu.siness  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Ccmml.ssicn  because  of  fraudu- 
lent Claims  that  were  released  through  the 
mail  According  to  the  September  and  Octo- 
ber issues.  82  firms  were  found  guilty  of  cor- 
rupt practices  and  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  continuing  to  make  niisrepreseiuations 
and  fraudulent  statements. 

We  must  fortify  our  ethical  standards  with 
moral  standards.  There  is  no  new  way  to 
make  righteous  and  holy  that  which  is  un- 
true, dishonest,  immoial,  and  crooked  The 
things  that  were  unuue  and  dlsh(mest  and 
crooked  10,000  years  ago  are  Just  the  same 
today.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Young  people  sometimes  seem  tc  think  seme 
new  way  has  been  devised  or  discovered  by 
which  immoral  and  dishonorable  attributes 
can  be  whitewa.-hed  and  made  correct 

Moral  standards  and  ethical  standards  in 
business.  I  am  certain,  must  be  fortifitd  with 
religious  standards.  I  advocate  no  particular 
brand  of  religion,  no  denominationalism  I 
am  convinced  every  one  of  us  must  be  quali- 
fied to  appraise  the  things  in  life  that  are 
possessed  cf  spiritual  values  if  we  are  to  make 
our  ethical  and  moral  standards  stand  up 
under  strain,  stress,  and  pressure. 

Klwanis.  a  few  years  age,  appointed  an  in- 
let national  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
clergy  and  the  churches  to  the  end  greater 
interest  might  be  taken  in  church  life.  When 
you  take  into  consideration  85.000.000  Amer- 
icans visit  the  movies  every  week  in  the  year 
as  against  67.000.000  Americans  who  never 
darken  a  church  door,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. Why  the  movies  have  such  a  ire- 
mendous  Influence  upon  85.000.000  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Quakers  constitute  the  best  exarr.ple 
I  can  give  you  of  a  group  that  maintains  ex- 
actingly  and  severely  ethical,  moral,  and  re- 
ligicus  standard.5.  Fortune  magazine,  De- 
cember 1940  issue,  had  a  long  article  about 
the  Quakers.  Great  tribute  was  paid  to 
Quakers,  They  were  complimented,  praised., 
and  their  praises  were  said  because  of  the 
wonderful  charitable  and  benevolent  work 
they  have  always  performed  and  still  do. 
Peculiar  as  it  may  seem,  the  Quakers  serve 
charity  In  almost  every  nation  of  conse- 
quence throughout  the  civilized  world.  In 
China,  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany  today  you 
will  find  the  Quakers  busy  ministering  to 
suffering  humanity  and  oppressed  humanity. 


The  Quakers  are  the  only  outside  sectarian 
group  that  Hitler  allowed  to  go  into  Germany, 
carry  on  in  charitable  work,  and  minister  to 
the  indigent  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
placed  Into  the  hands  of  the  Quakers  to  be 
used  for  charitable  puqxises  Eleanor  RiHDse- 
velt.  I  understand,  turns  almost  all  of  her 
contributions  to  chanty  services  over  to  the 
Quakers  for  them  to  administer 

Fortune  Magazine  told  why  the  Quakers 
command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
rulers  cf  every  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
because  they  are  possessed  of  unquestioned 
honor,  honesty,  and  verecity  If  the  Quakers 
can  make  honor,  honesty,  and  truthfulness 
work,  why  can  t  the  rest  of  us? 

As  a  rule,  the  criminal  has  no  standards 
whatever.  No  ethical,  moral,  or  religious 
standards.  We  have  tacitly  sanctioned  the 
establishment  within  the  borders  of  our  great 
democracy  a  tremendous  criminal  empire. 
We  have  maintained  for  years  the  largest 
criminal  army  of  any  great  nation  in  the 
world.  An  army  at  least  5.000000  strong. 
There  are  500.000  active  criminals — profes- 
sional criminals — criminals  of  leadership  abil- 
ity working  at  the  business  of  crime  thrcugh- 
eut  the  48  respective  States  of  the  Union 
today. 

Sometime  ago  the  Department  of  Justice 
stated  there  were  12,610  criminals  rated  as 
deadly  and  dangerous.  35  percent  cf  which 
were  out  on  parole  J.  Edgar  Hoover  once 
said.  "If  crime  should  marshal  its  forces,  it 
would  have  an  army  before  which  the  United 
States  would  fall  within  a  few  hours  "  The 
biggest  business  In  the  United  States,  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  business  in 
the  United  States,  seems  tc  be  the  business  cf 
crime.  Crime  flourishes  because  it  is  profit- 
able and  not  particularly  dangerous 

Glorifying  criminals  and  exalting  them  and 
extending  to  them  the  ovation  due  celebrities 
undermines  our  whole  social  structure.  Try- 
ing to  reform  criminals  on  the  wholesale  plan 
through  a  parole  machinery  geared  up  to  mass 
production  is  one  of  our  greatest  menaces  lo 
society. 

Our  woeful  and  degenerate  tendency  to  at- 
tempt to  cure  crime  by  favoring  the  criminal 
with  an  overemotlonalized  sentiment  to  pio- 
tect  him  against  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
the  law  destroys  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  good  gcverrunent  rests,  Alabama  Pitts 
is  a  notable  example  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  carrying  on 
a  campaign  against  crime  and  against  the 
laxness  and  the  looseness  with  which  parole 
Is  applied,  Alabama  Pitts  was  paroled  frcm 
Sing  S'ng  I  was  unable  for  some  time  to  use 
his  case  because  there  was  so  much  foolish 
sentiment  evidenced  in  his  favor  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  Alabama  Pitts 
was  given  a  pistol,  stole  a  pistol,  bought  a 
pistol,  borrowed  a  pistol,  or  how  he  may  have 
acquired  a  pistol?  He  certainly  came  into 
the  p>ossession  of  a  gun  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  perform  a  premedi- 
tated felony.  Why  did  he  not  shoot  down  the 
man  he  held  up  and  robbed  in  the  highway? 
Why,  because  the  man  was  a  timid  little  fel- 
low who  quickly  held  up  his  hands  and  al- 
lowed Alabama  Pitts  to  ransack  his  pockets 
at  the  point  of  a  gun.  Why  did  not  Alabama 
Pitts  get  more  than  SIC  or  $50  whichever  it 
was.  from  his  victim?  Well,  it  was  because 
his  victim  only  had  tlO  or  $50  with  him  at 
the  time  he  was  robbed  Alabama  Puts  was 
detected,  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  con- 
victed, sentenced,  and  sent  to  prison  for  10 
years.  Long  before  his  sentence  expired  he 
was  paroled.  Why  was  he  hired  by  a  ball 
league  while  he  was  yet  in  jail?  Why  did  he 
ride  into  Albany  with  a  t40-a-week  Job 
tucked  away  in  his  vest  pocket?  Well,  It 
seems  to  me  the  main  reason  is  because  he 
had  something  to  sell  that  ycur  son  and 
mine  do  net  have  to  offer— that  is,  a  criminal 
career  Alabama  Pitts  certainly  never  dem- 
onstrated in  the  International  baseball 
league  that  he  had  any  unusual  ability  to 
play  baseball.    He  was  releabed  at  the  end  cI 


his  year  end  later  engaged  by  a  little  one- 
horse  ball  league  out  ariund  McKeesport, 
Pa.  I  think  it  was.  that  required  him  to 
change  his  name.  Quite  recently,  sometime 
wiihm  the  past  year.  Alabama  Pitts  wound 
up  in  a  stabbing  brawl  down  in  a  saloon  one 
night  in  one  of  the, Carol inas. 

Gentlemen,  if  education  does  not  impel  us 
to  crack  down  on  crime  atid  to  nlxilish  the 
laxness  and  the  looseness  with  which  parole 
Is  too  frequently  applied.  It  is  m.seducation. 

I  recognize  that  mercy  has  its  rightful 
place  in  cur  courts  of  JuJtice.  but.  gentle- 
men, mercy  is  a  very  dangerous  pleader 
when  mercy  asks  for  mere  than  mercy  is 
entitled  to,  as  so  frequently  is  the  case  to- 
day. The  philosophy  bthind  criminal  law 
enforcement  should  always  be  that  detec- 
tion, arrest,  trial,  conviction,  seniencniki.  and 
incarceration  should  be  swift,  certain  lo.o 
final. 

The  first  duty  of  your  community  and 
mine  is  to  protect  the  law  abiding  against 
the  lawbreaker  and  not  to  do  as  we  so  f.e- 
quently  do  today,  that  is,  extend  a  greater 
sympathy  to  the  criminal  than  what  we  are 
inclined  to  extend  to  his  victim. 

The  protection  cf  society  most  certainly 
comes  first.  The  protectloa  of  society  is  more 
Imporunt  than  the  freedom  of  any  criminal 
who  too  frequently,  upon  being  released  from 
a  penal  institution,  celebrates  his  release 
by  assaulting  a  woman,  kidnaping  a  child, 
or  shooting  down  a  police  officer 

It  is  high  time  that  we  made  this  can- 
cerous blister  en  society,  this  business  of 
organized  crime,  more  dangerous  and  less 
profitable. 

Let's  not  search  for  unsound  philosophies 
of  life  Tliere  is  no  new  formula  by  which 
we  can  solve  some  of  our  age-cld  problems 
There  are  plenty  of  philo6<aphies  of  life  in 
the  world  today  by  which  aur  problems  could 
be  solved  if  we  were  williag  to  put  to  ..work 
cur  prevalent  philosophies.  Tlie  Golden  Rule 
is  the  first  example  I  wish  to  cite.  The 
Golden  Rule  could  certainly  solve  most  of 
the  proDlems  prevalent  in  the  WKirld  today 
The  trouble  with  us  is  we  want  to  be  foot- 
free  ourselves  while  we  Insist  upon ^jj^liga ting 
the  other  fellcw  to  live  op  to  the  Golden 
Rule.  Most  of  our  religicus  philosophies 
could  solve  our  problems,  for  most  religions 
are  predicated  upon  love.  Justice,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  education  has  not 
been  instrumental  In  preventing  war  I 
presume  Germany  has  the  least  illiteraov  ol 
any  great  nation  in  the  world  today  We 
went  to  Europe  24  years  ago  and  fou.thi  a 
world  war  to  prevent  wars  for  all  time  and 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  Snrr 
World  W'ar  No.  1  there  have  been  21  wais 
waged  throughout  the  world,  and  tcday  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  the 
most  Inhuman,  ruthless,  and  destructive  war 
mankind  has  ever  known 

Education  or  no  education,  we  still  niak' 
war  over  philosophies  of  life— nazi-lsm  bol- 
shevism.  Cliristianity 

Over  economic  InJustlraB  1  don't  knew 
much  about  European  condition.";,  but  I  do 
know  outside  of  Russia  there  are  26  races  In 
Eurcpe  with  a  population  of  ever  400,0O0,C0O 
sou!*  living  in  an  area  two-thirds  as  large  as 
the  United  States,  and  as  Herbert  Hoover  re- 
cently said,  "Living  cheek  to  cheek  and  Jowl 
tc  Jowl," 

We  instigate  war  over  greed,  lust,  and  a  de- 
sire for  conquest  1  war  to  satitfy  aiilmcsltlps 
and  belligerencies  that  ha\ie  existed  fcr  2,000 
yearsi  war  because  of  injustices  enforced  upon 
subjugated  peoples 

Most  of  our  hatreds,  anlmositiefi.  and  bel- 
llgereijcles  can  be  traced  to  some  injustice, 
large  or  email,  as  It  may  have  been,  th.it  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  perpetrated  upci.  >  mc- 
cwie. 

Justice  sincerely  applied  will  melt  down 
hatreds  and  eliminate  animosities  alu.cst  lika 
u^aglc. 
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Tu...  madmen  enforced  TJ  •.>\:r-  u^  p.  nee 
upo!.  'he  defeated  natior.s  We  v.c:\  tl.u  wiir, 
bu:  wf  ic#t  the  peace  Woodiow  Wilson  had 
the  vchifon  to  war.  but  the  rrp5rp'=er.ta".ves 
of  the  American  people  botraved  h:ni 

i;  we  win  the  pre.-^ent  u;t:  ar.d  lo^e  the 
p- .'r-  'he  pface  that  is  <-!.f>irceri  %vi:!  only 
s.  !\e  as  a  holiday  period  for  war  lords  There 
Is  ....thin?  to  be  gHinfd  cpn''.emen  in  -hout- 
Ini?  at  the  moi:.  a:.d  hi'ting  -■  mebcrty  s 
chimney 

If  education  this  time  cio-.s  nnt  abol;,-h  the 
wcrld  s  i^reat  curse — war  and  its  heil.sh  de- 
struction— why.  then,  I  am  prepared  t;  say  I 
will  have  to  as'ree  with  tho.~e  who  bt  lieve  cur 
Intellectual."  are  mir  irre>p. -r.,--.bli> 

Education  must  be  ecared  to  the  behavior 
paiteri!  r^f  "pa'r!'  ".f  C(ii.~ciOU>!;e--  "  What 
we  ne«-d  m  r-  'hiu  aln-i(.-t  anythir.s  fl-e^ 
more  than  tl\;:  l'  '.  rtrrs.-es  hattle>hips,  am- 
munition a:.t;  : ;i.;.. ements  iit  war  is  a  united 
pecplt-  A  p.i':..it:C  ci'n~<-;. 'U>ne-.'  tli.it  w.ll 
cnab!e  n-  rr   w;:. 

Atjr.iiitm  I  .i.r-  In  s.iui  A  hiiU>e  dr.ided 
ng.i.i.st  i;se:'  ciimot  s'ai.d  "  If  we  are 
united  we  w;!;  ^ure!y  '.v:i;  I!  we  are  cir.  ided. 
w.     ■■vi.i   s'lreiv    i-  -e      u' 

T!if:e  ;~  i.i -' !.  :i.l!  wr^  :.a  'a;'!i  'lie  .Anieric-iP. 
w.iy  i,f  life  t!;e  rvi^^ed  mdivirtvialistic  way. 
The  Anier;r.i!;  ^v-tern  mav  have  cotteii  a 
l;'t.e  'Ut  (t  ad  ;u-;  nu-r.t ,  it  may  need  to  be 
put  m  a  bettet  state  of  repair— probably 
.n' re;i!;i'.;:,pcl  hu"  t.i  abandon  it  or  to  (■on>i?n 
It  tu  the  btrap  l.eap  wht'n  there  i.«  nothing 
half  so  i?ood  tn  pu*  wi  its  place.  W'  iild  be 
.>-h'er  f  -'.ly  Ti'.e  American  way  of  hfr  has 
lifted  tile  .\:v.'.r.'-.xi\  pe.  pie  'o  the  highest 
level  of  !i\init  and  pr^  -per;'y  anv  nation 
thi  I  iviijhout  hiscrv  liii^  e-.i.-  enii.vod  It  has 
w.  rked  ;:;  t!-.e  pj^;'.  there  is  cei'amly  no 
le.isun  wiiy  it  wi.i  nut  w  r'rc  ju.-*  as  vucrrss- 
Jully  in  the  future 

"To  every  man  there  opens 
A  way  and  ways  and  a  way 
The  high  §oul  climbs  the  h.ish.  w.iv. 
And  the  lew  soul  grcpes  the  h^w, 
Ai.d   ::.    between   on  the  misty  flats 
All   the  rest  drift  to  and  fro: 
For   to  e\ery   man   there  opens 
A  \::-h  way  and  a  low 
Aiul   ;•   ;^  for  him   t<i  >ay 
Whuli  w,,v  li;-  ~.nil  .-hail  go  '• 

Cientiemen  a  oenii'Cracy  is  never  con- 
qutred  A  denucracy  may  commit  suicide. 
pchtiral  su:c:cle  A. mot  every  uictat.  r  m 
Euii.pe  ti  d.iv  !s  an  as>ii;riee  <ir  a  tru-'ee  fur 
a  deiunc.  ai.tt  bankrupt  denu-ciacy  De- 
nircracies  are  iii  t  crushed  Jioin  without; 
th.rv  cave  ni  froni  within  RiiZht  here  in  the 
l-'n;:eti  States,  at  the  present  time,  we  still 
liave  all  ?ort.s  cf  pressure  croups,  bloc.-,  and 
miiii  ri'v  CT'.  up-  pulling  and  haulmt:  at  the 
\erv  \ital-  of  ■  ur  democracy.  If  we  keep  up 
the  f^oli.-iines-  tot  Icn^.  I  am  atiaid  the  story 
of  civiliz.ttion  may  have   to  be  written 

The  N.izL-  d  >  not  have  the  answer  to  the 
Wiirid's  pri'bh-n-,-,  severe  as  some  of  them 
are.  No  form  i>f  radlcal:si«  or  radical-so- 
cialism IS  the  a!>w'  r 

Down  in  one  i  1  the  Lati:i-.\mer  jan  cour.- 
trie<  where  I  visited  lU't  so  Umit  sir.ce.  I 
found  .-oci.d;.-:n  at  its  be^t  —  or  at  its  worst. 
I  suppose  I  should  say.  Th.e  revolution  is 
i;oin,;  on  constantly,  a  revolution  that  has 
to  do  with  takini;  It  from  the  rich,  the 
■wealthy,  the  well-to-do.  and  theoretically 
pivinK'  ti-i  t>-.e  j.ivor  The  rich,  the  wealthy, 
and  the  weH-t.-d.i  are  being  divested  of  their 
a.>!»«'ts.  but  the  poor  only  seem  to  get  poorer. 

I  r-iii  acr  .-s  tile  cu-^e  of  a  profe>sioiisl  man 
wiio.-€  daughter  licre  m  the  United  States 
sent  him  .-ix  sli:::-  Piesently  he  mis,-ed  his 
fhirt>  C'lL-t  q-.i- r.tly.  he  took  the  matter  up 
with  his  m.iic!  Sh.e  adir.itted  to  him  .-he  had 
taken  tr.e  .-In:'?  He  asked  her  why.  ar.d 
she  .-.lid  beeaii-;'  ii.i  niaii  is  entitled  to  12 
shirt>  when  h..;  help  hasn't  ar.y  Con.-f- 
qui  n'!y.  -he  feit  she  did  iv.Mhini;  wrons;  m 
taking  the  six  new  shirts  that  hact  been  sent 
to  him 

He  I'.pptMlcd  to  the  court  and  alter  an  in- 
vesticati.T,    w.is    mf^irmed    by   ih.e  court    th.at 


wlnle  the  court  was  si.rry  ab  iit  his  experi- 
ence. It  wa.s  Inclined  t  ,  -ti.^'um  the  maid  in 
the  position  she  took;  th.at  i-.  that  no  man 
is  entitled  to  so  much  wiu-n  his  help  has  so 
li'tl'.'  He  asked  th.e  court  to  be  relieved  of 
the  niaid.  He  advised  the  court  he  would  pay 
her  m  ca.'h  for  6  months  in  advance.  The 
curt  Informed  him.  this  could  not  be  done. 
That  he  must  retain  the  maid,  and  If  for 
any  reason  she  came  to  the  court  and  regis- 
tered a  complaint  against  him  because  he 
may  i."t  have  treated  her  in  the  future  Just 
a.-  weh  as  he  had  in  the  past,  the  court 
w  aild  feel  obliged  to  entertain  the  com- 
plaint 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  national  socialism,  the 
very  antithesis  to  democracy.  Down  In  this 
same  country,  it  is  true,  there  are  no  "sit- 
down"  strikes.  Their  labor  protests  are  Just 
out-and-out  complete  seizures.  The  help 
seizes  the  employer's  property,  whether  It  be 
domestic,  factory  workers,  or  what  not.  The 
employer  in  such  instances  must  appeal  to 
the  court  and  the  court  invariably  orders 
one  of  three  things  to  be  done: 

1  That  the  employer  must  pay  higher 
w.iire.-  and  if  the  mployer  does  not.  of  course, 
it  1-  contempt  of  court 

2.  The  property  is  ordered  to  be  divided 
among  the  employees  and  the  owner  is  re- 
lieved entirely  of  the  responsibility  of  owner- 
ship 

3  Th.t  Government  takes  over  the  prop- 
erty and   manages  it  itself. 

Gentlemen,  greater  emphasis  needs  to  be 
put  on  education  at  the  point  of  stronger 
character-buildmg  development. 

What  our  old  war-torn  world,  with  its 
havoc,  ruin,  carnage,  and  destruction  sorely 
and  desperately  needs  today,  is  not  more  in- 
tellectual brilliance,  but  more  character  of 
hiLrh-;    citiiility 

If.  alter  the  evU  forces  that  are  loose  In 
the  world  today,  are  brought  under  control 
and  eliminated,  and  we  are  to  build  a  better 
world  for  those  that  are  yet  to  follow-,  we 
must  place  the  main  emphasis  in  every  phase 
of  education  upon  Its  most  vital,  and  im- 
portant result  that  cf  hiah.er  character  de- 
velopment 

Sironeer  rh.tracter  can  only  be  developed 
through  the  kind  of  constructive  education 
that  severely  and  everlastingly  makes  for 
right   living  and  right   thinking 

Education  must  be  better  accentuated  at 
the  point  of  be'ter  character  building,  that 
will  Implement  our  children  to  lead  lives 
predicated  up'  n  honor.  Justice,  honesty, 
veracity,  and  above   all.  reverence  for  God. 

Should  our  American  youngsters  find 
theniselves  bereft  of  an  ability  to  think 
clearly  and  profoundly  and  tr>  live  according 
to  decent  and  wholesome  standards,  the  days 
of  our  democracy  will  surely  be  numbered 
and  of  short  duration. 

Gentlemen,  your  duty  and  mine,  and  the 
duty  of  every  patriotic  educator  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  or  private,  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  is  to  protect  our  democracy, 
to  defend  our  Constitution,  to  preserve  ttie 
.Anierican  way  of  life,  and  to  perpetuate  our 
freech.  ms  and  the  institutions  responsible 
therein  r 

The  de.-tmy  of  our  ^i-.  ,it  N.itlon  will  soon 
gj  into  the  hands  of  the  young  men  and 
youns  women  sitting  in  our  public  and  pri- 
vate scliools  today.  What  they  will  do  with 
the  de.-tmy  of  this  great  Nation  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  whether  they  have  been 
tr. lined,  educated  to  appreciate  derriocracy, 
and  to  steer  a  straight,  determined  course 
ahead;  or  whether  they  may  have  been 
trained  to  turn  sharply  to  the  left.  The  di- 
rection in  which  education  is  pointed  will 
lia\e  much  to  do  with  the  destiny  of  this 
iZiea'  Nancn  and  th.e  things  for  which  it  has 
>tr.id 

Gen.tlemen  we  should  never  surrender  the 
keys  that  have  admitted  us  to  the  American 
w.iv  of  life  to  sijboteurs  or  to  t'ncse  opposed 
to  a  deniocracy,  or  to  anyone  else  whose  pur- 
p.ise  and  objective  It  may  be  to  embarrass  or 
destvov  our  democr.icv. 


Out  of  our  educational  processes  we  must 
develop  stropiger  personalities,  more  dynamic 
personalitlet,  more  positive  personalities. 
We  have  too  many  negative  personalities  In 
the  country  today;  too  many  personalities 
whose  purpose  It  is  to  wreck,  embarrass,  frus- 
trate, and  destroy — such  as  our  radicals  are 
often  Incliied  to  do.  We  have  tcx)  many 
artificial  pprsonalilies,  false  personalities, 
personalities  that  are  motivated  and  dom- 
inated by  siibterfuge  and  deceit  and  hypoc- 
risy; too  r^any  saboteurs,  in  other  words. 
We  do  not  liave  enough  positive  personalities, 
personalities  that  are  willing  to  see  the  good 
there  is  in  Ijhe  world,  personalities  that  want 
to  build,  pei-sonalities  that  are  sincerely  pa- 
triotic, perponalities  that  believe  as  you 
Kiwanians  ao.  in  the  philosophy  found  in  the 
little  poem.  Where  Is  Heaven? 

"Where  Is  I  [eaven?     Is  It  only  In  the  skies? 
No;    in  little  children's  eyes. 
In  the  frleads  that  we  have  found  us. 
In  the  laughter  all  around  us. 
In  cur  woi«  and  In  cur  play,  ,-^. 

In  the  Joy^  of  every  day. 
In  the  tasl^s  we  are  pursuing. 
In  the  gooil  that  we  are  doing. 
In  our'loyilty  and  truth. 
In  the  heart's  eternal  youth. 
In  the  ros(ts  we  have  tended. 
In  the  foils  we  have  befriended." 

O  Kiwanians,  almost  any  time  and  any- 
where, you  jean  find  your  heaven  there. 


Twelve  Thou.>?.nd  Nine  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Railroad  Carloads  of  Free 
Departmental  Mail  Cost  Ta.xpayers 
$418,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thiksday.  December  4.  1941 


Mr.  EN 
22.  1937 
I  spoke  0 
menting 
penalty 
ments  'of 
pared  at 
mail  sent 


EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
d  again  on  January  13,  1938, 
the  floor  of  the  House  com- 
pon  the  abuse  of  the  use  of 
ail  by  the  \arious  depart- 
ihe  Government.  I  also  com- 
:hat  time  the  amount  of  free 
out  by  Members  of  Congress 
under  the!  franking  privilege  with  the 
amount  seht  out  by  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, I  wish  to  discuss  the  same 
subject  matter  today  covering  franked' 
mail  sent  out  by  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment jind  by  Members  of  Congress 
durine  th^  past  11  years,  beginning  with 
the  fi.scal  iear  cndiner  June  30.  1930.  and 
ending  ^liie  30,  1940.  The  figures  for 
the  past  ■fl.'^cal  year  will  not  be  available 
until  the  Postmaster  General's  report 
has  been  iibmitted.  The  ficures  I  quote 
are  all  taken  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment records. 

DEP.\RTMEN1S  SENT  CtTT  5.421.676,000  PIECES  OF 
FRrt   M.ML  IN   7    YE.*RS 

During  i  he  7-year  period  covering  this 
administrj  tion  commencing  June  30. 
1933.  and  bnding  June  1940,  the  various 
departmerits  of  Government,  excluding 
the  Post  C  ffice  Department,  sent  cut  5.- 
421.676,000  pieces  of  free  penalty  mail 
or  an  average  of  774,525.000  pieces  of  mail 
each  year;    It  is  rather  difficult  to  ap- 


Ari'KNDix  TO  Tin-:  rn\(:r.KssioN.\L  kkcord 
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predate  just  how  large  this  vast  amcur.i 
of  mail  is.  May  I  use  an  illustration  1 
used  once  before  in  part.  Let  i.s  assume 
that  the  most  expen  clerk  in  the  Postal 
Service  were  given  the  job  of  counting 
and  sorting  this  mall.  Let  us  assume 
that  he  cciuited  and  sorted  one  p  ece  of 
mail  every  second  and  worked  40  hours 
a  week.  48  weeks  in  the  j-ear.  11  that 
clerk  had  started  counting  and  sorting 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Eman- 
cipation Prcclamaticn  he  would  be 
counting  yet.  If  he  had  started  ccunting 
and  sorting  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  upon  Plymouth  Rock  300  years 
ago  he  would  be  coundng  and  sorting  yet. 
and  if  that  clerk,  counting  and  sorting 
one  piece  each  second.  40  hours  a  week, 
48  weeks  in  the  year  had  started  when 
the  Barons  of  England  wrested  the  Magna 
Carta  from  King  John  in  the  year  A.  D. 
1215.  he  would  be  counting  yet.  And  if 
he  did  not  take  any  vacations  and  took 
no  sick  leave  and  could  live  long  enough, 
he  would  finish  counting  some  time  in 
the  year  A.  D  2.000.  for  it  would  take 
him  785  years  to  count  and  sort  this 
amount  of  mail.  And  all  this  tremen- 
dous amount  cf  mail  the  departmrnts  of 
Government,  not  Congress,  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  7  years  just  past. 

Durinn;  the  4  years  of  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration there  were  sent  out  bv  de- 
partments of  Government  1.399.252000 
pieces  of  mail  or  a  yearly  average  of  339,- 
750.000  pieces. 

During  the  year  1940.  999.138  119  pieces 
of  free  mail  were  sent  out  by  the  depart- 
ments. The  penalty  mail  sent  out  by 
departments  durine  the  past  7  years 
we'phed  according  to  pc^t-cflBce  rec- 
ords. 645.945  OCO  pounds.  It  would  have 
required  12.920  railroad  cars,  with  a 
50,000-pound  capacity  each,  to  transport 
this  mail  at  one  tim»\  It  was  sent  from 
the  AMantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
rcck-bound  coa.st  of  Maine  to  the  sunny 
slopes  of  California,  and  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some 
of  it  went  to  Canada,  Mexico.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Alaska. 
They  sent  preachers  documents  telling 
them  how  to  kill  hogs  and  hog  killers 
documents  teUing  them  how  to  preach 
sermons.  They  told  lawyers  how  to 
practice  mrdicine  and  doctors  how  to 
practice  law  Every  conceivable  kind  of 
information  was  sent  out  to  the  people — 
statistical  figures  that  would  make  a 
certified  public  accountant  gasp  with 
astonishment  and  legal  documents  that 
would  stump  the  Supreme  Court. 

DErAF.TMENT.\L   rRFE    MAIL    IN    7    TE.^RS   WEIGHTO 
645.945.000    POUNDS 

Five  billion  four  hundred  twenty-one 
million     ijieces,     weighing     645.945.000 


pounds,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers and  all  in  7  years.  Of  this  amount 
103.614  738  pounds  were  sent  dunnc  the 
year  1940.  as  compared  to  172,526.000 
pounds  sent  out  during  the  entire  Hocver 
administration.  It  is  only  when  we  com- 
pare the  last  7  years  with  the  yearly 
average  for  the  4  years  ending  June  30, 
1933.  that  we  can  realize  just  what  is 
happening  and  what  this  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

TCTAL    COST     OF    DErARTS!ENT.\L     FREE    MAIL 
S4 18.823.000    IN    7    YE.'.RS 

The  Postmaster  General's  Department 
says  that  there  was  lost  in  revenue  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  on  this  departmental 
free  mail  $236,156,000.  It  is  intert^ting 
to  note  that  the  loss  in  revenue  for  the 
year  1940  was  $41,533,000  as  against  $42.- 
701  COO  for  the  4  years  ending  June  30, 
1933.  In  other  words  the  loss  in  revenue 
for  the  year  1940  almost  equals  the  loss 
in  revenue  on  departmental  penalty  mail 
for  the  entire  Hoover  administration. 
But  that  does  not  tell  the  entire  story. 
We  had  to  pay  for  this  12.920  carloads 
of  paper  upon  which  this  mail  was 
printed.  We  further  had  lo  pay  for  the 
printing  of  this  more  than  645.000,t'00 
jx)unds  of  paper.  In  1936,  aT>d.  of  course, 
costs  have  increased  considerable  ^ince 
then,  the  Gcvemment  Printing  Office  In- 
formed me  that  the  average  cost  of  paper 
they  bou3ht  that  year  was  0  0695  cent 
per  pound.  At  that  price — and  prices, 
of  course,  have  increased  since  then — the 
645.945.000  pounds  of  paper  cost  the  tax- 
payers $44  893.189.  The  total  co.st  of  all 
printing  by  the  Government  PrintingVjf- 
fice  in  1936  averages  0.2133  cent^  per 
pound  While  some  of  the  department 
paper  was  mimecgraphed,  the  statement 
was  made  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  at  that  time, 
that  mimeographing  is  more  expensive 
than  printing  tjecause  departmental 
labor  is  higher.  Takins  this  method  of 
computing  the  cost — and  it  is  the  on'y 
method  I  know  of — of  printing  645.945  - 
000  pounds  of  paper,  the  printing  bill 
cost  the  taxpayers  $137,780,103.  Putting 
it  In  table  form  we  have  something  like 
this: 

Lost  revenue $236,149,920 

Cost  of  paper 44  893.189 

Ck;st   pf  printing 137.  780.  103 


Total 418,  823.  212 

In  making  a  comparison  both  in  de- 
partmental and  congressional  free  mail 
one  must,  of  course,  take  into  consid- 
eration the  trem.endcus  inciease  both  in 
departmental  and  congressional  free 
mail  due  to  the  many  New  Deal  agen- 
cies which  have  been  created,  such  as 
Social  Security.  National  Laboi  Relations 


Board,  old-age  as.sistance.  and  many 
others.  In  considering  congrti^ional 
mail  one  must  also  t^ke  into  cons:d .lu- 
tion  the  tremendous  amount  of  corre- 
spondence due  to  the  many  controversial 
issues  presented  to  Cunpie.ss.  I  knc\v  of 
one  Member  who  received  2.500  letters  in 
1  day  during  the  Supreme  C  ur*  f.  hr 
We  all  know,  of  course,  that  hu'  ri  'cl.'- 
of  thcu.-ands  of  pieces  of  free  mail  were 
sent  out  in  answer  to  letters  rccnvtu  by 
Members  of  Congress  with  rtgard  lo  old- 
age  pension  and  ether  controversial 
issues.  While  there  undoubtedly  has 
been  some  abuse  of  the  franking  p.ivi- 
lege  by  Members  of  Congress,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  that  abuse  has  been 
infinitesimal  wh-^n  compared  to  the 
abuse  of  free  penalty  rfiail  sent  ow  by 
departments  of  Government. 

AT   LEAST    $100,000,000    OF  tAKPAYERS"    MONEY 

WASTED 

I  am  convinced  that  nt  It  em  '2b  pcicrn* 
of  the  C(.st  of  departii.i  n;,..  ;.  :....'.;.  :.;ail. 
or  $100,000,000  of  the  above  $418  000.0^0, 
could  have  been  eliminatid  ar.d  Mm.'; 
amount  saved  to  the  taxpa;. t. ; .-  ^f  the 
country.  I  have  touched  einiy  upin  *  l.i«  r 
cost  factors.  I  did  not  di:cuss  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  it  would  requirf  to  handle 
this  mail  in  the  depanmcu-  u.'ui  ii  ai- 
rived  there. 

CONGEESSIONAL     FT.  <lE     MAIL     1  I '^s     TH  \N     3     f  FR- 
CENT     OF     Trrr.M 

I  am  also  placing  in  'h'  Hf  orv  ;i  'i-bk 
showing  congressional  fu.nk-:i^  cvr:  the 
same  11  years.  This  table  shows  the 
number  of  pieces  of  free  mail  of  every 
kind  and  nature  carried  by  the  Pest 
Office  Department,  the  \reight  in  pcund>. 
and  revenue  lost.  The  Post  O.Txe  De- 
partment record  shows  that  during  the 
last  5  years  less  tha;-.  3  y. :.eii;  ol  •hi 
free  mail  carried  by  the  Post  Ollice  De- 


partment  was  franked   by   Mt 


of 


Congress.  In  1938  only  1.9  i.(:ct:it  wa^ 
congressional,  while  in  1940  (»iu.v  2  78  per- 
cent was  congressional:  Wi.iJe  d.  part- 
mental  free  mail  ha.s  j'inu:ed  iicw.  302,- 
126,000  pieces  in  1930  to  nearly  i  .000  000.- 
000  pieces  in  1940.  or  over  350  jj.  le.-p.f 
congressional  mail  increased  irtm  34,- 
500,000  pieces  in  1930  to  45  000  00 .T  m  1^40. 
cr  less  than  30  percent.  I  dlso  wish  lo  rail 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  there  nre 
3  elements  of  ecst  entering  in'o  de- 
partmental franking — the  cost  of  psper, 
cost  of  printing,  and  los$  in  revenue — the 
only  element  that  enters  into  conpres- 
sicnal  franking  so  far  as  the  mailing  of 
congressional  speeches  is  concerned.,  is 
the  loss  in  revenue,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress pay  for  their  own  piinting  and 
paper. 


Table  I. — Penalty  mail  by  departments  exclusive  of  Post  Office  Dcpartmijnt 


Fisral  yent  endinr  June  'V^— 


K30 

IWl 

19:?2 

15/33 '."'.v.'.'.'. 

Toul *..... 
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1134    . 
ISM... 


Number  of 


302.12<'.2J!< 

3.Vt,  TW.^,  ■22:j 
.31'.*.  >■'.(,  (  4<i 

373. -ne.vCN 


Weicht  in 

rour.iis 


42,  737,  rZA 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  shows  over  a 
penod  of  11  ytar.s  that  a  little  ever  3  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  pieces  of  free  mail 
and  a  httle  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  free  mail  cairied 
by  the  Po^t  Office  Department  was  con- 
gre.>isiona!.  It  .should  also  be  noted  that 
while  in  1940  a  little  over  45.COO.000  piecrs 
of  congres-sional  mail  was  canitd  as 
asainst  34  500,000  in  1930.  The  wciaht 
in  pounds  of  congressional  mail  in  1940 
was  4.857.000  pounds  as  agaln!^t  not  quite 
4  000,000  pounds  in  1930  In  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  increased  cor- 
respondence in  congressional  offices  dur- 
ing the  past  11  years  due  to  new  agencies 
added  and  the  great  amount  of  contro- 
versial i.'^sue^.  surely  no  one  can  examine 
this  table  and  say  that  there  has  bet  n 
a  general  abu.se  cf  the  congressional 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postmaster  General. 
in  his  annua!  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1940,  on  page  47.  in  com,- 
menting  upon  the -table  showing  free 
mailings  makes  the  following  statem.ent: 

It  wi::  be  r.cU:'.  from  the  t.^ble  th;ir  the 
fret  maihii^-i  ui'.rier  the  franku;:;  privilege 
by  Member.-  ut  C.  ii^re?**  are  not  a>  extensive 
8.-  IS  ge!ier;iliy  brl:eved.  constituting  only 
2  78  {>e:ce:-.t  ct  tlie  t.:tai  weight  of  the  n-.^U- 
ter   iiiailid  frie  ci  p.^stnge 


Our  Place  in  the  World  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF    C'  'NNECTICt'T 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Th^ir:.dc.!j.  December  4   1941 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GEORGE  D   AIKEN, 
OF  \'ERMONT 


■^Mr.     DANAHER.     Mr.     President,     on 
November  12  our  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Vermont   [Mr.  Aiken  I  delivered  a   ' 
most     interesting     address    before     the 


Peoplr'.s  Fi)rum,  at  John-on.  Vt..  entitled 
■■Our  Place  m  the  World  Tociay."  I  re- 
spectfully ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  bf  printed  ;n  the  Ap;>'nGix  of  the 
Record  for  the  infonr.aMon  of  the 
Senate. 

There  bem?  no  obj^-rtion.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Every.nne  here  ;ind  everyone  in  the  whole 
coiinuy  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  tcday  is  at  a  point  of  national 
cri-;s  wiiere  we  are  likely  to  be  precipitated 
a'  any  tnne  inro  a  War.  world-wide  in  its 
extt•n^  Only  a  few  pe.  pie  really  want  war. 
but  tl.tre  are  many  who  believe  that,  for  one 
reas  -n  ur  another,  it  i=  inevitable,  or  even 
prefer.! ble  to  conditions  which  they  think  will 
exi-st   if  America  does  not  go  to  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  others 
who  believe  with  equal  sincerity  and  equal 
deterinm.ition  th.it  should  America  enter  the 
world  war  today  cr  tomorr  iw  that  our  pur- 
po.se  m  entering'  the  cui:t".ict  would  be  de- 
fe.iTe.1  by  war  r.-eli. 

A.s  a  result  of  tins  diiTerence  of  opinion. 
there  ha.s  been  and  i.s  ev.nir  on.  what  will 
probably  be  the  ni'st  impor'ant  debate  in 
American  history. 

Should  we  enter  this  war,  our  military  ene- 
mies would  be  at  first  Ger.mSny.  Italy,  and 
Japan  I  say  at  first  because  we  have  already 
liad  demonstrated  to  us  tiiat  national  .allies 
may  become  national  enemies  overnight,  as 
in  the  case  cf  Nazi  Germany  and  commu- 
n;-i:c  R'.i<^~:.v  Ai.d  v.  lien  allies  fall  out  the 
War  between  them  assumes  a  more  intense 
bitterness  So  I  say  that  at  first  our  enemies 
would  be  Germany  Italy,  and  Japan.  These 
are  known  as  tl.e  A.\:-  Powers  These  coun- 
tries have  one  tlung  m  coram.on:  they  are 
all  overpcpulated  and  underendowed  with 
ecncmic  resources 

Beicre  discussm?  America's  place  in  world 
affairs  tcday.  I  would  like  to  go  back  just  a 
little  to  consider  the  condition  cf  the  naticns 
\v,:i-'-n  wh.?n-i  we  are  ursed  to  make  war.  and 
c-r:.i:n  events  leading  up  to  that  declaration 
cf  war  hv  England  upon  Germanv  In  Sep- 
tember   1939 

Bef  re  the  w  ir  Germany  was  peogranhi- 
cally  -n^.^-h.mj  ::k»  three-fcurths  the  size  cf 
the  State  cf  Tcx.i-  with  a  populatnn  o'  about 
eighty  million  Italy,  exclusive  of  her  recently 
acquired  African  cclon:e>,  was  about  the  size 
cf  New  Mexico,  w.th  a  population  cf  fcrty- 
five  million:  while  Japan,  with  an  area  less 
than  that  of  the  State  cf  M:n-ana  was  in- 
habited by  bet  wet  n  ,-eve:ity  ar.d  eighty  mil- 
lion people 

Obviou-ly,  the=e  cotin'ri?*?  cctild  not  be 
self-supporting.    That  is,  they  cculd  net  raise 
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food  enougt  to  supply  their  people.  They 
were  of  nec(  ssity  Industrial  nations  and  de- 
petKled  upc^  the  Import  of  raw  materials 
from  other  ccuntries  for  their  food,  clothing, 
and  to  a  lar^e  extent  their  manufactures. 

In  order  t)o  secure  these  raw  materials.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  these  coun- 
tries either  khould  arrange  for  an  exchange 
of  their  owe  manufactured  products,  or  in 
some  way  tg  find  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  tnaterial  which  they  had  to  im- 
port , 

A  few  yeafs  ago  England.  Germany.  Japan, 
and  Italy  were  the  principal  importers  of 
American  agticultural  products.  Thirty  per- 
cent , of  all  qur  agricultural  exports  were  sold 
to  Germanyj,  The  other  countries  bought 
from  us  immense  quantities  of  cotton  as  well 
as  foodstuffs. 

England  ij  a  great  industrial  country,  but 
the  domlnidns  of  the  British  Empire  pro- 
duce ample  jagricultural  crops  for  the  needs 
of  all  her  beople  and  some  for  expert  to 
other  countries  besides. 

Americfe  it  both  highly  Industrialized  as 
well  as  a  nation  producing  a  surplus  of  agri- 
cultural products.  America  and  England  are 
both  also  mfcney-lending  nations. 

Germany  kas  a  debtor  government  in  1930 
when  the  -present  Secretary  of  War,  Mr, 
Stlmson,  wi  Secretary  of  State.  When  he 
was  Secretary  of  State.  Germany  borrowed 
$300,000,000  irrom  creditor  nations.  Mr.  Stlm- 
son gave  toi  J  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  his  official 
approval  fori  the  sale  of  $100,000,000  worth 
of  those  boads  in  the  United  States,  the  net 
amount  bemg  received  by  Germany,  how- 
ever, was  $^,000,000.  The  private  interests 
of  central  iairope  were  also  heavy  borrowers. 
Before  the  tar  broke  out  they  paid  interest 
charges  of  ^2  to  15  percent  to  their  banks, 
which  in  tu^n  jiald  6  to  7  percent  to  Ameri- 
can financial  institutions. 

About  th3t  time  an- industrial  depression 
struck  the  u'orld.  Nearly  eVery  nation  was 
affected,  an^  industrialists  of  every  nation 
vied  with  €ath  other  for  what  market  existed 
in  those  coantries  which  did  not  produce 
manufactun  d  goods  for  their  own  needs. 
This  brouglit  England,  America,  Germany, 
and  other  ii  dustrial  nations  into  direct  and" 
keen  and  Inevitable  competition. 

American  industries  demanded  and  re- 
ceived protection  in  the  American  market. 
American  aqnculture  was  forced  to  surrender 
more  and  more  of  its  world  agricultural  mar- 
ket to  Souttt  America,  in  order  that  our  in- 
dustrialists iiitrht  m.eet  the  competition  frcm 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  in  the 
.^mle  of  industrial  products  there 

Consrquei  tly,  export  of  American  farm 
products  fe  1  off  I  have  figures  compiled 
for  me  by  t  ae  Library  of  Congress  showing 
tlfat  as  cur   industrial  exports  increased  and 
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as  our  Industrial  Imports  decreased  cxir  agri- 
cultural experts  declined,  and  our  agricul- 
tural surplus  mounted  higher  and  higher. 
This  destroyed  more  and  more  the  purchasing 
power  of  American  agriculture,  until  our  in- 
dustries had.  m  truth,  along  with  British 
Industries,  gained  supremacy  in  world  mar- 
kets. But  our  agriculture  purchasing  power 
at  home  was  being  rapidly  reduced,  except 
as  it  was  supplemented  by  subsidies  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

You  may  ask  what  all  this  has  tc  do  with 
the  origin  of  the  war.  It  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  start  of  the  war.  It  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this  war,  be- 
cause as  our  Industries  gained  supremacy  In 
the  world  market  and  as  our  tarifT  barriers 
excluded  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
Axis  nations  more  and  more,  those  naticns. 
Which  are  called  our  enemies  today,  found 
themselves  In  very  dire  straits. 

It  is  true  we  loaned  them  money  at  17 
percent  disccunt  plus  a  good  rate  of  interest. 
I  think  It  is  also  true  that  for  such  industrial 
products  as  they  imported  from  us  they  were 
able  to  secure  ample  credit.  But  this  cobld 
not  feed  or  clothe  them  for  a  long-continued 
period  They  had  to  have  food.  They  had  to 
have  cotton,  and  they  could  not  bviy  these 
things  unless  they  could  sell  some  of  their 
goods  in  exchange. 

I  ain  advised  that  a  German  delegation 
came  ifo  America  not  long  before  the  start  of 
the  war  and  was  unsuccessful  in  arranging  an 
exchange  whereby  they  might  obtain  mate- 
rial which  their  people  needed. 

The  climax  was  reached  in  March  1939. 
•  When  President  Roosevelt,  exercising  powers 
which  had  been  granted  him  by  the  Con- 
gress, arbitrarily  increased  the  tariff  on  Ger- 
"^an-made  goods  to  America  the  full  *xtent 
*,  which  the  law  allowed  him.  25  percent 

I  think  that  was  the  final  straw.  B^ations 
*  ll'ke  Canada  and  England  did  not  do  this. 
They  feared.' what  later  proved  tc  be  the  case, 
that  privation  forced  upon  the  German 
people  would  unite  them  behind  Hitler, 
whose  leadership  they  grasped  at  as,  a  drown- 
ing person  grasps  at  a  straw 

Perhaps  It  wcuU3  have  happened  anyway, 
but  I  think  this  action  of  the  President 
hastened  It 

If  there  was  any  belief  in  the  minds  of 
those  respoiisible  that  economic  pressure 
upon  80.000000  German  people  would  force 
them  to  destroy  Hitler  themselves,  such  belief 
has  since  been  proven  unfounded. 

Having  a  great  majority  of  Germany's  80.- 
000.000  people,  desperately  in  need,  united 
behind  him.  Hitler  then,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  true  dictator,  forgot  his  agreements  with 
other  small  countries  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  cruel  leaders  of  Russia  and  set  out 
to  take  by  force  that  which  he  was  unable 
to  attain  in  any  other  way,  and  which  we 
may  as  well  admit  his  people  needed. 

In  September  1939  war  broke  out  in  Europe. 
So  far  as  I  knew  there  is  no  record  of  the 
American  Government  then,  or  at  any  time 
since,  exerting  any  effort  to  avert  this  war  or 
offering  Its  good  and  unbiased  services  in  an 
effort  to  adjudicate  any  differences  between 
Furopean  nations. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  years  when 
Germany,  under  Hitler  s  leadership,  was 
building  up  the  mightiest  armament  the 
world  had  ever  known,  through  the  extension 
of  Bntisli  and  American  credit,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  British  and  American  materials  of 
war.  here  in  America  we  were  undergoing 
an  evolution  in  our  own  Government. 

A  new  administration  had  taken  the  reins 
In  1932  with  the  full  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  vctcrs  A  new  social  pro- 
gram, part  cf  which  had  been  pfpared  under 
«  the  preceding  adm.inistratlon,  was  launched. 
I  believe  this  social  program  was  approved 
by  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  America. 
We  believed  it  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  work  We  believed  it  should  be  carried  on 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  might  be  permitted 


by  r-ur  mean'^  Th.*  mfai:«  of  Amenc.i  then 
were  ver>-  great  indetd  But  the  new  Gov- 
ernment of  the  L'nited  Slates  had  also 
pledged  itself  to  live  within  its  means  In  the 
manner  In  which  all  cif  us  h-  rr  ;r.  Vermont 
approve 

New  laws  designed  to  beiief.t  ai.d  ■.•  .•-+  ;  he 
living  standards  of  labor  wpre  tnarui  New 
agricultural  legislation  ce-.^imi  to  afford 
temporary  relief  to  agncuiiuie  •.  offset  its 
less  of  market  was  passed  liie  Civilian 
O.)nservation  Corps,  t  ;.e  Nai,  lual  Youth 
Admiuistratlon.  the  \K  : k  rejects  Ad- 
ministration, and  all  the  whole  list  of  al- 
phabetical agencies  were  established,  each 
with  an  avowed  worthy  objective  Some  of 
them  have  done  much  good  But,  as  years 
went  on.  it  became  apparent  that  either  this 
new  program  was  not  being  competeniiy  ap- 
plied, or  else  we  had  undertaken  more  than 
our  means  would  permit  us  to  do 

Hundreds-  of  millions  of  dollars  of  social 
security  and  old-age  taxes  have  bten  collect- 
ed and  sp)ent  by  our  Government  to  meet 
current   expenses 

The  agnctiltural  situation  did  not  ma- 
terially improve.  The  loss  of  foreign  mar- 
kets appears  to  be  more  permanent  than  we 
had  expected  Government  controls  of  agri- 
culture were  drawn  tighter  and  tighter.  Tlie 
poor  Budget,  which  was  to  have  been  kept 
In  balance,  got  sicker  and  sicker  and  sicker. 

The  national  debt  Increased  rapidly.  At 
no  time  were  we  even  within  sinking  dis- 
tance of  balancing  otir  national  financial  ac- 
counts. For  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  July 
1.  in  spite  of  the  greate.'^t  income  that  our 
Government  ever  had  In  any  one  year,  we 
failed  by  about  »2.000,000,000  to  nieet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  government,  disregard- 
ing all  the  astroiiomical  costs  of  tiie  na- 
tional-defense  program. 

Had  the  vision  of  American  people  not 
been  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  a  distant 
war.  the  executive  branch  of  cur  Government 
would  today  be  called  to  account.  Only  so 
long  as  the  smoke  of  war  hovers  over  the 
United  States  can  the  President  and  those 
whom  he  has  appointed  to  oflQce  hope  to  es- 
cape the.day  cf  judgment  which  awaits  them. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  American  peo- 
ple went  to  the  polls  and  most  of  them  voted 
for  one  of  two  candidates  and  two  parties 
pledged  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars 
The  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
for  President  vied  with  each  other  to  see 
which  could  make  the  stronger  pledge  against 
Americas  involvement  in  war.  They  are 
still  vying  with  each  other  to  see  which  can 
break  their  pledges  into  the  most  pieces 

The  orthodox  method  of  promoting  war  is 
being  used  in  our  country  today  This 
method  has.  not  changed  much  throughout 
the  ages.  Over  50  years  ago  Mark  Twain  in 
his  Mysterious  Stranger  wrote   this: 

"There  has  never  been  a  just  war,  nor  an 
honorable  one.  I  can  see  1.000  000  years 
ahead,  and  this  rule  will  never  change  in  so 
many  as  half  a  dozen  Instances.  The  loud 
little  handful— *s  usual — will  shout  for  war. 
The  pulpit  wiU  warily  object — at  first;  the 
great,  big  bi^  of  the  Nation  will  rub  its 
sleepy  eyes  a^  try  to  make  out  why  there 
should  be  war,  and  will  say,  earnestly  and 
indignantly.  It  is  unjust  and  dishonorable, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,'  Then  the 
handful  will  shout  louder.  A  few  fair  men 
on  the  other  side  will  argue  and  reason 
against  the  war  with  speech  and  pen,  and 
at  first  will  have  a  hearing  and  be  applauded; 
but  it  will  not  last  long,  those  others  will 
outshout  them,  and  presently  the  antiwar  au- 
dience >i  11  'hin  out  and  lose  popularity, 
Bcfcrc  r'-iin  y  u  will  see  this  curious  thing; 
the  ;•  .l^rs  stoned  from  the  platform,  and 
friL  ipLcvh  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious 
men  who  in  their  secret  hearts  are  still  at 
one  with  those  stoned  speakers — as  earlier^ 
but  do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now  the 
whole  Nation— the  pulpit  and  all— win  take 
up  the  war  cry,  and  shout  Itself  hoarse,  and 


mob  any  honest  man  v. ho  ventures  to  opi  n 
his  moutJi;  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  open  Next  tlie  sta'esmen  will  in- 
vent cheap  lies  putt.nt  the  blan.e  upon  tlie 
nation  that  Is  attacktd  and  t  very  man  will 
be  glad  of  Thesif  C''n>ciPnr«  -soot hmc  fal.-i'Hh, 
and  will  diligently  8t\idv  them  and  nfuse  to 
examuie  any  refutalkns  <  f  iheni  and  thus 
he  will  by  and  by  convince  l.in.self  -hai  the 
war  18  Just,  and  will  thank  O  d  for  the  btttir 
sleep  he  enjoys  after  th.^  prooes8  i>:  gr.^tf  Mjue 
self-dtK'eptlon 

A  war  party  w.i>-  lorrr.ed  .-.  .America  h  war 
party  that  work-  UjX'n  the  pc  plr  a  vk.ir 
party  that  has  lis  mtmh.  ■$  :n  C  htrress  a 
group  which,  while  fifiv>.<'8T.t?  peace  m  lip 
service  also  advocatr;-  arc:  vctt?  for  «-vt  ry 
stop  which  leads  to  *f.r  In  this  ^ar  paiiy 
we  find  those  repre>-eria!  iv»'is  .  f  mtfrnatioi.Hl 
money  lenders  and  corpora' ;ins  w.'h  forei^'ii 
investments,  including  some  ;nf-urance  in- 
terests. Joining  hands  with  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet,  whom  they  f>  rmrrly  bitterly  dt - 
nounced  as  the  acme  of  rvil  and  inci  mpe- 
tence.  in  an  all-out  effor:  to  force  Amerii.i 
Into  a  war  which  they  'hmk  will  preset  ve 
their  investment*  in  foreicn  ccuntrle.^ 

And  the  little  Ain<  rican  businessman,  the 
American  farmer  ti,»  American  f  rofessii  o.al 
man,  who  was  d<  ii  i  cl  aOique-e  credit  during 
the  last  few  yeart-  .,r«  ■  x[Mc;«^d  to  furnish  tlie 
manpower  and  pay  the  biUi  for  financing  a 
war  involving  the  entire  world 

This  war  party  has  been  quite  siicce.ssful  to 
date  They  re ar!  eri  th.  r.jM-x  of  their  popular 
acclaim  last  MKrrii  wi-h  the  passacf  ct  the 
lease-lend  bill  a  b..l  uh.c;,  cives  the  Presidei.t 
of  the  United  S'oi'tv  t'tehttr  p<  wer  ever  a 
greater  r  lo  or  r  ;-  i  .t  than  any  one  man 
ever  possessed  :ti  il.s  world  before,  a  bill 
which  authori7.e,s  t:iim  to  enter  into  secret 
alliances  with  a;i>  nation  on  earth  without 
divulging  even  to  ' ht  Conprcs*  cf  the  United 
States  wl'h  what  countries  sttret  agreements 
have  beei  made,  and  the  terms  cf  such  agree- 
ments. 

It  also  give'-  h.m  abstiiise  control  cer  the 
supply  of  war  mHicriai  which  Great  Britt>.n 
requires  from  America  Incidentally,  let  me 
tell  you  now  that  hl:et  the  President  had  all 
this  authority  and  *7  iKH  iMj  (Ahj  to  use  in 
aiding  other  nations  that  for  tlie  first  6 
months  of  lease-lend  c^xratun  the  Unitid 
States  exjxirted  only  $72,373  132  worth  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  material  to  all  nations  cut  cf 
this  appropriation  of  17,00,000  OiXl  Includ- 
ing foodsiuffs  and  repair  wo.'-k  dine  to  British 
vessels  in  this  country,  the  total  amount 
spent  the  first  6  it,'  inhs  was  less  than  $400- 
000.000 

At  the  time  the  lei,d-ltas*  bill  was  pas*ed 
and  at  various  times  since,  adm;r.i,-tratii  n 
spokesmen  have  from  time  to  t;r..L  a.ssur(d 
the  Nation  that  no  convoys  would  be  usfd 
to  guarantee  delivery  of  lend-lea-.-  go.  ds  to 
belliger»r.t  nations,  and  that  no  Ar..ericaii 
lives  would  be  risked  in  thu  proicvss 

I  don't  know  why  such  proinise.s  \Mre  re- 
iterated time  and  again  Thf  President  had 
the  votes  in  Congress  t<_  lepajizt  convoys. 
Congress  has  been  in  session  constantly  since 
last  January,  but  in  spite  al  repeated  prom- 
ises and  without  the  knowledge  or  cunsti.t 
of  Congress,  the  United  States  Navy  was 
ordered  to  convoy  foreign  .'hips  to  lortgn 
countries  and   shoot   on   MCht 

Last  month  Congress  appr  jiLat^d  a:,  thtr 
$6,000,000,000  for  the  Prtfcident  t  .-p«  nci  as 
be  sees  fit,  in  spite  of  the  fact  i.at  of  the 
first  appioprlation  of  $7  COd.OOO.OuO,  ci.ly  a 
few  hundred  million  has  \\x  been  used. 

The  President  ordered  the  occupation  of 
Iceland  We  were  told  after  its  occupation 
that  the  British  troops  w  \i.6  I'cvi  that  in- 
land, leaving  Americans  :;.  full  p  .sses-tifn; 
yet  to  date  the  Island  is  carupud  by  ariiitd 
forces  of  both  nations. 

A  large  number  cf  ships  from  Arr.f rira,  a:  d 
some  seized  from  other  ccuntr;e=  w^rr  n  g- 
Istered  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic  fi 
Panama.  Some  were  sunk  and  the-  press  <t 
the  country  blazoned  across  the  front  pages 
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the  stat'Ttioi;*  thnt  Ameri'-.i:;  .'-hip^  wtTe  surik 
They     «crf    i.ot     >h:p-    ui.de:     the    American 
flaK,    iirul    ;i'    !■  .1-'    cue    of    tiieni    was    a    ship 
that   h;ifi   b.  i  ;.  .irni.d   w;;h,  ut   the   k:iC-.v!eCii;e 
cf  tl.e  r    u.-.Tv  under  whi-e  :l.;^  ;t  uas  fly;:.^ 
W.ti'.o'..i  tlie  couben:  ul  C.,i.-;ri'--,  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  the  United  S'ate^  N'jvy  tn  shoot 
en    flight    any    ship?    cf    the    Oe:n-.:in    NViticn 
They    were    not   only   crtU-red    it,    ^i'.nct    th*  ni 
bnt  l.iinl  them  dcwn  and  shoot  them 

It  IS  nie\'Uable  tii.it  when  thip.s  of  o;..- 
ecu  .':'.•  -!i  ■  :  .1'  :!u'  ai-me;!  hh:ps  of  an.Jth\^ 
ccu'.try  th.il  ti.ev  wilTbe  shot  at  in  retur:: 
First,  on  S«pt(  nibor  ■  4-  the  United  States 
destroyer  G-' -'^  w<ts' .'h  t  nt  by  a  suVm.irine. 
which  It  Wiis  hunUiig  dovfji  The  story  the 
Pre-ident  t-L.ld  the  cuuntry  at  hr^t  was  n  .t 
tiue  Adnur.ii  Stark  of  the  Navy  later  triit^i- 
fully  stated  that  the  destroyer  Grrer  was 
lal-iOt  at  while  mnning  down  the  submani.e 
In  accordance  vmh   its  ordi  r.- 

On  October  17  the  United  S'ates  de- 
stroyer KfO  •rj  wa.^^  hit  bv  a  to:  peel  >  and 
11  members  of  the  (  rew  wt-re  kileci  Agai-i, 
in  C'ontradictie'n  eif  the  head  of  t  ur  Govern- 
ment, the  Chief  of  ttta!!  of  the  Navy  stated 
that  the  Kearny  was  in  the  act  of  convoyuig 
war    materials    wh(  n    it    was   torpedoed 

Then  <  n  October  30  the  Reuben  Jame^, 
an  Amencun  desiroyer.  wm.s  st'ut  to  the  bo'- 
tom  with  a  loss  of  95  American  lives  Tlie 
rxfcutivc  department  again  si'.es  the  Amiii- 
can  people  a  line  about  agi^re.'i.'^irn  and  free- 
dom of  the  sca.s.  but  I  believe  that  when  the 
official  report  of  the  Na\  y  is  nuide  public  — 
If  It  ever  is  made  pirolic — it  will  be  fi  ur.d 
that  the  Reuben  James  was  engaged  in  con- 
\oyinu  war  materials  to  a  i^c  rthern  port  lar 
bf  yond   Iceland 

How  cm  we  trust  everytning  we  have  in 
our  country,  everything  that  we  as  m  -mber-s 
of  a  democratic  nation  hold  dtar.  to  a  t;;  \- 
ernment  that  does  not  even  tell  the  truth 
abc  ut    tlie.se    liiijhiy    important    matters^ 

The  iii^ht  atter  the  Reuben  Jame^  wan 
sunk  I  stood  '.11  dowti*,  WM  Wa.^hlngtoii  watch- 
Inc;  the  milhnc;  thou.-ands  of  people  wno 
passed  aloi-n;  before  me.  old  people  who  h.icl 
come  to  Washington  seeking  a  chance  to  eet 
into  the  harne.ss  once  more;  schenune  people 
who  had  come  there  with  the  one  idea  tf 
getting  wealth  from  the  taxpayer-i  money. 
fre.=h-faced  t^tys  and  girls  from  all  over  the 
United  Sta'es.  from  our  farms  and  villages, 
ccm.e  to  tak,'  employment  m  the  terrifically 
and  alarmingly  expanding  Government  oflic  s. 
and  men  of  the  armed  forces  of  America  — 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines 

I  watehed  one  ycuns  boy  in  a  sailor's  iw.!- 
form  I  don't  think  he  had  been  m  the  Navy 
lonij  He  didn't  seem  to  be  much  more  tb.an 
17  and  there  were  plen'y  v.f  ethers  like  hi:n 
and  as  I  Ux-ked  on  the  faces  of  those  t  .v- 
I  ^aw  the  fa,  e.s  (if  other  American  boy-  ,',■.:..; 
in  the  waters  of  the  far  northern  Arctic 
Sea-f.ires  cold,  accusing,  dead — sictims  of 
broken  promises  and  contempt  of  constitu- 
tional covernment  by  high  cff.cials  of  otir 
laiid  And  I  saw.  too.  the  fathers  :,:.d 
mothers  of  those  bovs  weepir.c  beside  tlie 
empty  beds  or  ter.derly  laying  awav  the 
thinirs  those  boys  '.^  ill  tit  -.  er  r.e;-d  acion 
Tliese  beys  of  the  Reuben  Janu-^  and  tl;- 
Keci'ry  are  o:-.!v  the  va!^.t:uard  cf  perl-iap--  a 
million  lives  uluch  we  ift  Ani-Tra  will  rav 
tinless  we  st.ip  those  w>to»it''  cupidilv  hard;  ns 
tlvm   to  crief   a:id   »he   ims^ry   of   r.ther~ 

The  price  of  war  howf'^  .-r.' c^ir.ot  be  niea- 
vired  by  t*ie  l-ss  of  live*  fCnrt  broken  homes 
nr.d   br  -key.  niir.ds  and  bodies  alor.e 

There  is  al.-o  a  i.-ecuniary  cr.^t  wh.ich  shctild 
avp^al  to  some  of  our  frieitds  wlvo  cry  so 
loiid'.y  for  Americin  ir.terfor.^o.co  m  tlie  af- 
fairs of  rtht^r  na'i    r.s 

In  1338  t!ie  Ir.ternat-.nnal  Business  Ma- 
rhir.e>.  Corpcra'ion  figured  the  cost  cf  Ani'  r- 
U-e.n  part:eipa-i..n  In  the  Ki.sc  World  W.ir  m 
dollars  and  ceitts  Th-'  tot.il  erst  during  the 
"war  period  veas  $32  018  8:-2.0'.X)  The  calcu- 
lated cost  from  the  end  of  the  war  until  the 
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last  veteran  should  be  laid  at  rest  amounted  | 
to  $18  a30,878,')O0  m,re.  making  a  total  of 
$50  87a,7.j0  000  1:.  all  and  against  these  figures 
of  wars,  this  same  corporation  showed  what 
could  be  done  with  that  amount  of  money 
a?  applied  to  peacetime  domestic  benefits. 

Out  of  the  cost  of  the  World  War  we  could 
have  done   these   things: 

Wiring  for  electricity  9.400.000 
urban  and  lural  homes 
now   without    current $2,350,000,000 

Paying  off  all  farm  mortgages  I 

in  the  United  States 7,645,000.000    ' 

Equipping      with      bathr-ooms  | 

the    5.750.000   farm    hrinSS^  i 

Without -%.\S2,  875,000.000 

E~tabli'-hing    additional    etj^. 

dowments     for    education  *  \m- 

equal   to   those  now   In   ex-  " 

isienco 1,  500.  000.000 

Building        4        consolidated 

schools  at  $250,000  each  in 

every  county  of  the  United 

States 1.. 3,  075,  000,  COO 

Constructing  airports   In   the 

amount     of     $1,000,000     in 

every  county  of  the  Unitect"! 

States /    3,073.000,000 

For  prevention  of  floods  and' 

-oil  erosion 5.000,000,000 

£-•  .ibli -hm^    a   trust    fund    at 

3    perctiit    to    provide    $100 

monthly  pension  for  each 
blind  and  d»^af  person  in 
th-  United  S'.ite- 4  829.  000.  000 

Building  10  bridco-  each 
eqtiualent  tc  tht-  Tribcr- 
i  uah    Brulce .  603.000,000 

Builriir.e  ano'her  canal  across 
Pananis  at  the  co.-t  of  the 
pre-t  ut  one. 526,000.000 

Duplir.tt int^  the  recovery  and 
reliK'f  program  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  from  1932  to  1938.    18  687, 354,  000 

Endowing  at  2  peicent  an  or- 
ganization, to  promote 
world  peace  at  more  than 
the  ccm.bir.ed  ci-ist  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and 
World  Cotirt  and  Interna- 
tioiial  Labor  Organization.         718.376,000 


50,  879,  730,  000 

But  »h  pros,  'it  World  W.ir  has  already  cost 
A:nt  rica  twice  the  entire  cost  of  the  last 
W  rid  War  ar.d  expe!:sr-  are  Just  beginning. 
In.  a  l.'tle  o'.  r  a  veir  America  has  appro- 
priated for  !.  iM  !...: -ciefen.se  purposes,  so- 
called,  over  $6"  OQo  000  noo.  or  twice  the  en- 
tire national  debt  of  America  at  the  time 
Pis^ident  R^csr^velt  took  offlce. 

B-  p.!  X-  Julv  1  (tir  country  will  owe  and 
have  au'h-^rired  expenditures  amounting  to 
some-hntc  like  SIOO.CCO.OOO.OOO.  or  about  $750 
for  ea  h  man  w.  man,  and  child  in  the  United 
S':oe-  Th:-  '  wn  of  Johr.scn  will  owe  over 
«:  o>'^0O-  i.-  its  share  of  the  national  debt,  d 
T!.'  S'  fp  f  Vermont  will  owe  as  its  share 
of  a  hundred  billion  dollars  national  debt,  in 
r.  und  ficur' =.  $235.000.000 — or  about  30  times 
the  pre-en'  ne'  ri«  bt  of  our  State 

Bur  expen.di'ures  will  not  stop  there.  If 
v:  \:  continues  war  expenditures  will  continue. 
When  var  ceases  th?  Federal  administration 
it."  'f  has  predicted  the  worst  depression  in 
hi^-'-ry  and  has  laid  before  Members  of  Con- 
ert^-s  a  6-ycar  plan  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
unemployment  a  plan  which  will  be  hardly 
less  costly  than  war  itself. 

Th  se  ho  say  that  economic  bankruptcy 
lif-  .;he,"id  of  us  are  expressing  the  future 
in:lr:iy  The  onlv  consolation  we  can  get  is 
th.f  stirh  rrn:li-icn  c  n.fronts  nearly  every 
ether  nation  in  the  world,  aho.  England  alone 
apprars  to  be  keeping  her  financial  house  in 
order 

So  far  I  have  said  n;  thir.g  of  the  danger  of 
losing  cur  republican  form  of  government  Lf 
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America  becomes  embroiled  in  the  war  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  I  think  there  is  no 
need  to  aidvise  anyone  4n  this  audience  of  that 
danger  y 

I  thlnli  there  is  an  honest  fear  in  the  na<nds 
of  those  who  favor  Intervention  that  less  of 
our  government  may  result,  tut  they  fear  th3 
danger  from  without  is  greater.    I  do  not. 

For  mi  ny  years  I  have  seen  step  after  step 
taken  by  Washington  officials  to  deprive  the 
people  ol  the  right  to  local  government.  As 
far  back  as  September  1938  the  Republican 
conventidn  cf  Vermont,  meeting  in  Biuiing- 
ton  at  a  time  when  war  was  recognizee'  as 
a  possibility,  but  before  propagandists  of  our 
own  and  foreign  nations  had  spread  the  war 
hysteria  through  our  cities,  adopted  thisjDlank 
In  its  platform  1 

"Still  1  lew  perils  are  in  store,  of  whlcji  we 
must  be  forewarned.  In  the  world  as  It  is 
today  it  is  necessary  for  every  country  to 
count  on  the  possibility  of  armed  conflict,  for 
it  is  no  1(  nger  true  that  it  takes  two  to  make 
a  war.  '  7e  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  em- 
ploy ever,-  means  to  avoid  this  calamity.  But 
we  warn  our  fellow  citizens  that  should  we 
be  drawn  into  war  under  this  administration 
we  face  1 1  peril  greater  than  war  itself — the 
permanei  it  loss  of  our  liberties. 

"The  n  aterial  resources  of  this  Nation  were 
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in   1917  under  the  War  Industries 
support  our  Gcvernment  in  the  con- 
s  part  in  the  World  War.     That  or- 
operated  on  a  voluntary,  cccpera- 
It  worked  effectively  for  the  dura- 
he  war.    It  dissolved  automatically 
was    declared.     Were    the    same 
to  arise  under  the  existing  admin- 
what  would  be  the  method  of  na- 
oiganizatlon?    Every    Instinct,    every 
act  of  the  administration  points  to 
of  the  excuse  of  warfare  to  put  upon 
It  zen  and  every  material  resource  of 
at|on   a   permanent   statutory   control 
bind  us  when  the  emergency  has 
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means  we  must  avoid  war  under 
nistratlon  if  we  would  preserve  for 
th'at  freedom  which  our  sister  de- 
across  the  sea  are  feverishly  prepar- 
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de  end. 

statement  made  by  the  Republican 
Vermont  was  true  then  it  Is  doubly 

y-  . 

h^ve    beeni   reluctantly    surrendering 

right  belonging  to  the  people  to 

tralized  governmerit  in  Washington  in 

Government    checks    backed    by 

money.  ^ 

have    been  ""bills    Introduced    Into 
which  would  have  made  criticism 
ertiment  a  felony.    There  have  been 
intraduced  into  Congress  which   would 
delljv-ered  the  natural  resources  belong- 
e   StPtes  over  to  the   Federal  Gov- 
^here  have  been   bills  introduced 
which  would  have  made   em- 
tlre"' State  answerable  to  Washing- 
lot  to  the  government  of  the  State 
mplcyed    them.     In   this    direction 
ccess  has  been   attained. 

fall    a   bill   was   passed   by   both 

Congress    and.   fortunately,   sent 

1  ference    committee    before    It    was 

that   In    that    bill   was    a   Joker 

the     Federal     Government     to 

weapons      belonging      to     private 


Confess- 


t  lis 


Althcu^h  we  have  given  up  much  of  the 

govern     ci^rselves.    yet    we    have 

surrendering  all.  so  far.    But  ones 

:cme    to    America    and    there    is    no 

earth   that    will  prevent    the   Fcd- 

rnment    from    seizing,    under    the 

lar  ar.d  national  defense,  all  those 

possessions     of     curs     which     we 

surrender  in  time  of  peace. 

know    that    th?re    are    a    group    of 

his   country    representing,    for    ths 

.  the  moneyed  Interests,  so-called, 
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who  fay  'Let  s  ret  behind  the  President  100 
percent  m  his  fortiKu  policy,  but  reserve 
the  riRht  to  cm  c;ze  and  oppose  his  domestic 
policy." 

To  the;^e  n.i.-pu.ded  men  I  s..y  this:  When 
you  give  the  Prtisident  a  hat  he  asks  in  sup- 
port of  his  fortlgi'  policy,  you  may  as  well 
forget  any  idea  of  opposing  any  part  of 
his  domestic  p!)licy  becatise  you  will  have 
given  him  all  then,  and  you  will  get  his 
domestic  policy,  not  at  its  best,  as  many  of 
us  would  like  to  see  it.  but  at  its  absolute 
worst,  in  the  form  of  totalitarian  government 
from  which  you  and  your  children  will 
never  rid  yourselves. 

Freedom  will  only  come  to  America  again 
after  a  long  period  of  years  and  then  at  the 
price  by  which  freedom  must  be  rebought. 

What  docs  the  immediate  future  hold  for 
America?  Jtist  a  sample  of  what  the  not  far 
distant  future  holds  in  the  event  of  war  W'e 
are  facing  immediately,  according  to  admin- 
istration spokesmen,  a  tax  bill  to  provide 
twice  the  amount  of  the  new  back-breaking 
tax  bill  enacted  last  summer  We  face  a 
5-pcrcent  social-security  tax.  which  will  be 
collected  and  spent  by  Government  for  cur- 
rent   expenses,   ]u5t    as   social-security   funds 

collected  to  date  have  been  spent  for  current 

expenses.  Labor  faces  a  15-percent  pay-roll 
tax. 

According  to  Secretary  Morgenthau.  these 
taxes  would  be  applied  to  "mop  up"  the  sur- 
plu.s  money  which  our  people  will  find  on 
their  hands  and  for  which  there  will  be  no 
goods  to  buy  Mr.  Morgenthau  evidently 
never  heard  of  the  payment  of  debts  or  the 
laying  up  of  a  little  for  rainy  days  If  debts 
were  paid,  his  close  associates  and  friends 
would  lose  their  income 

We  face  a  celling  on  all  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  labor,  which,  coupled  with  addi- 
tional taxes,  wi:i  make  It  impossible  for  poor 
people  now  in  debt  to  ever  get  out  and  for 
people  who  want  homes  of  their  own  to  buy 
those  homes 

We  face  the  elimination  of  tpti*  of  thou- 
sands of  small  buslnes.ses  whirti^  In  normal 
times  are  the  very  llfeblood  of  the  American 
economic  system. 

We  face  the  concentration  of  production 
and  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few  and  those 
lew  in  their  turn  being  controlled,  and  even- 
tually owned,  by  Government 

True,  we  are  r.ot  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  faces  these  conditions  We  do  not 
have  to  look  far  to  find  others.  As  Americans 
whose  forefathers  came  to  these  shores  to  cs- 
caf)e  the  tyrann-es  and  oppressions  ol  Europe, 
^>we  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  we  do  not  resist 
'  with  all  our  strength  the  taking  away  of  our 
liberties  before  our  very  eyes. 

Those  who  speak  out  against  these  perils 
tc^day  know  full  well  what  they  are  doing. 
They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  power  of 
most  newspapers,  the  radio,  the  newsreels,  in- 
cluding the  propaganda  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
ei'al  Government,  with  their  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  thousands  of  employees  will  be  vised 
to  discredit  and  destroy  them.  But  the  fight 
goes  on  and  will  go  on  so  long  as  attempts 
to  destroy  America  from  within  go  on. 

Paid  and  unpaid  orators,  columnists,  and 
editors  demand  unity  in  America  today. 
They  can  have  that  unity  America  can  have 
that  unity  at  any  time  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  formulated  by  honest 
and  constitutional  methods. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation,  representing 
the  people,  believed  that  war  is  a  most  funda- 
mental national  policy  and  they  vested  in 
the  Congress  the  sole  power  to  declare  war 
under  the  Constitution. 

Successful  prosecution  of  a  war  by  this 
Republic  requires  unity  In  the  Nation  But 
let  me  tell  y.  u.  that  such  unity  can  never  be 
achieved  unlese  the  representatives  of  the 
people  a.ssembled  in  Congress  solemnly  de- 
termine  whether   or   not   it   is   in   the   best 


interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  war  up^>  .  any  foreign  power. 

Meml>er5  of  the  Presidents  Cabinet,  with 
his  approval,  have  exceeded  tlie  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  powers  ot  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  have  taken 
steps  in  violation  of  these  powers,  which  are 
oft^n  accompanied  by  provocative  statements 
by  The  same  officials  The  actions  of  the.se 
high  oflQcials  appear  to  be  deliberate  atte-mpts 
to  involve  the  people  of  this  Nation  in  war 
In  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  people 
under  the  Constitut.on. 

Incidents  have  t)een  created  by  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  the  administration  which  will 
tend  ultimately  to  deprive  the  Congress  of 
an  independent  Judgment  on  the  action  of 
war.  I  want  to  say  now  as  I  have  said 
again  and  again,  that  a  deliberate  and  con- 
tinued disregard  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  Constitution  and  our  form  of  representa- 
tive government  constitute  a  greater  danger 
to  our  Nation  than  does  war  itself. 

On  the  30th  of  last  October,  speaking  at 
Boston,  President  Roosevelt  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

•'And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers 
and  fathers  I  give  you  one  more  asstirance. 
I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It 

again  and  again ;  Your  boys  are  not  going  to 
be   sent   Into   any   foreign   wars." 

I  believe  that  statement  will  become  one 
of  the  most  historic,  if  net  the  most  ncble 
statement  in  American  history.  I  leave  you 
to  put  it  in  the  proper  category.  And  while 
we  are  speaking  at>out  last  fall,  mr.y  I  remind 
you  that  time  and  again  during  the  prlmjyy 
campaign  and  for  months  previous  to  thAt. 
before  I  had  any  thought  of  going  to  the 
Senate.  I  expressed  in  plain  words  on  many 
occasions  my  opposition  to  Americas  par- 
ticipation in  tne  bloody  wars  of  the  world. 
May  I  tell  you  tonight  that  I  Intend  to  keep 
that  promise.  I  was  elected  on  it,  I  believe 
It.  I  shall  uphold  it.  I  do  rot  Intend  to  let 
pressure  from  any  corporate  lnterest.s.  In- 
cluding any  Insurance  company,  cause  me  to 
break  faith  with  the  people,  nor  do  I  Intend 
to  cringe  under  the  lash  and  hatred  of  the 
Federal  administration. 

I  was  never  more  right  In  all  my  life  than 
I  am  in  my  effort  to  keep  American  boys 
from  dying  in  foreign  lands  T\ie\  deserve  a 
better  fate  than  that  They  deserve  the 
right  to  live  and  work  and  raise  their  families 
here  in  America  instead  of  rotting  In  the 
Jungles  of  Africa  or  freezing  on  the  Steppes 
of  Sit)eria. 

And  they  will  have  that  right  so  far  as  I 
can  bring  it  about  When  those  who  have 
been  called  to  the  service  and  are  now  In 
training  return  to  their  homes — those  that 
do  return — I  shall  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  give  them  the  things  which  they 
deserve,  even  if  we  have  to  take  every  blocd- 
soaked  dollar  made  by  the  profiteers  in  order 
to  do  it. 

If  America  enters  the  war.  and  a  million 
men  return  to  their  homes  blinded,  legless, 
insane.  I  shall  do  ail  I  can  to  see  that  they 
receive  the  best  consideration  that  America 
can  give  them,  and  that  they  shall  not  have 
to  fight  for  15  years  to  secure  hospitals  and 
Jtist  treatment  as  they  did  after  the  last 
World  War  While  I  am  on  this  subject  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  strongest  influences 
working  for  war  in  America  tcday  are  the 
same  influences  that  denied  Just  treatment 
to  the  soldiers  who  returned  from  the  last 
war. 

On  October  1.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
speaking  tx-fore  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  Indianapolis,  is  quottd  as  saying 
that  the  United  States  has  contributed  as 
yet  "cnly  a  part  of  our  share."  and  he  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  this  country  would 
"proceed  from  one  measure  to  another  meas- 
ure until  we  have  taken  adequate  steps  to 
bring  defeat  to  the  legions  of  Hitler  and  his 


satellites  in  Italy  und  Jtpa:.  Tien  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Uiiited  States  aid 
Great  Britain  must  Join  hatids  f..r  "at  .oaM 
100  years '  to  reestablisb.  h  w  rid  ruled  ly 
laws  and  not  by  men  and  tc  preside  b  ;h 
the  major  power  and  the  dominant  .eaoer- 
ship  in  policing  the  world  for   100   years 

His  statement  that  we  shou'd  reest.ib  ;-h 
a  world  "ruled  by  laws  and  not  by  nun  is 
in  sharp  variance  with  a  statement  r:td  t.d 
to  him  B  fi^w  days  later  that  "we  shoii.d  make 
our  laws  to  fit  our  acts  " 

But  what  ct^nrcrns  us  most  Is  his  ri,  fl:  :to 
statement  that  we  must  rule  the  w  rci  lor 
at  least  100  years. 

On  November  6.  President  Roosevelt,  speak- 
ing before  the  Internationsl  Labor  Organi- 
zation in  Washington  statad  "the  American 
p>eopie  have  made  an  unlimited  commitment 
that  there  shall  be  a  free  World  "  He  prom- 
ises not  only  a  free  world,  but  he  also  states 
"there  mtift  be  a  more  aburdant  life  for  the 
masses  of  the  pecpc.e  of  all  countries  "  In 
ether  words,  he  promises  the  full  resomc  s 
of  Ame.-lca  not  only  to  free  all  the  people 
of  the  world  but  to  establish  a  woild-wlrie 
Work  Projects  Administration  financed  by 
American  taxpayers  I  make  no  further  com- 
ment on  this  statement  ot  the  PreMdent's, 

but  I  want  to  make  this  ob.'ervation  for 
myself:  America  Is  the  world's  greatest  N.itlon 
today,  barring  none. 

It  is  possible  that  by  fd-ce  t^  f  ami.-  and 
the  use  of  cur  resources,  with  what  help 
Britain  might  give  us.  we  ccJuld  overcome  the 
rest  of  th2  world  and  free  the  natives  cf 
Africa  and  India — although  there  might  be 
some  objection  to  this  froro  our  Allies— and 
rule  the  world,  as  the  Socr«tarv  of  the  Navy 
says  we  should  But  I  do  not  think  the  time 
Is  yet  here  when  Amer.ca  should  und^rake 
to  rule  tho  world  and  pollcie  it   by  f ■  rce 

I  want  ■  ^'  '■  .America  lead  the  world  n-  t 
rule  It.  I  Wan:  to  .see  it  lead  the  world  in 
bringing  peace  to  bruised  and  bleeding  na- 
tions: fc  peace  that  is  fair,  a  p-ace  that  will 
be  more  lasting  than  the  peace  at  Versailles 
V»'e  have  the  power  to  do  this  We  can  •■tt  p 
the  slaughter   of   millions  more   men 

I  want  to  see  America  lead  in  r'-storing 
commerce  among  the  nations,  a  commerce 
that  will  truly  give  all  nations  access  to  rhw 
materials  cf  the  world  and  not  one  whf  re 
freedom  of  the  seas  depends  upon  the  whim 
of  a  single  nation  I  want  to  ^ee  America 
lead  In  demonstratint:  that  government  by 
the  people  can  succeed  and  la-^t  I  want  to 
see  America  lead  in  maintaining  a  decent 
scale  of  living  f  :r  the  people  that  live  wi<hio 
our  borders,  with  adequate  care  for  the  hi.fd, 
the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  diseased 

I  wart  to  see  America  lead  in  providing 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  the  people 
that  live  within  our  borders  1  want  to  see 
America  .so  successful  in  leadership  that  other 
COuntrie;i  will  seek  to  emulate  us 

1  want  America  to  lead  in  rest,  r.r.e  health 
*nd  happiness  to  the  people  rf  Or  ecf  t  f 
Norway,  of  Denmark,  of  Belgium,  of  Spam. 
and  other  small  nations  of  Europe  where  mil- 
lions of  people  are  starving  today  and  n.il- 
lions  of  people  are  ill 

That's  my  goal  for  America,  ancf  to  that 
end  I  shall  work;  not  to  dominate  but  to 
lead,  not  to  kill,  but  to  sate;  n,  t  •-  f-a:ve. 
but  to  feed:  not  to  enslave  with  t!it  bonds 
of  government  control,  but  to  perpetuate 
tfreedom  among  our  own 

Next  month  we  observe  the  b.rih  ol  our 
Savior.  What  a  travesty  It  is  that  today 
"peace  on  earth"  are  words  tc  be  spoken  only 
in  whispers.  Is  peace  a  shameful  word  and 
is  hate  the  watchword  of  the  day? 

I  don't  want  to  live  in  a  world  where  i.o 
one  hopes  or  prays  or  fp.  .ik~  '.  r  peace  1 
will  leave  you  this  aw-uiai  e  :.te  more  that 
while  1  have  strength  I  shall  »  rk  for  peace 
in  the  world  and  frcedcm  for  Americans  at 
heme. 
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Interview  With  Captain  Rickenbacker  oo 
Separate  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN   niE   SENATE   CF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Thur-^day.  D>c-jmbcr  4.  1941 


articij:  from  the  Florida  times- 
union 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  a>k  unan- 
ini(,u.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  th" 
Apprnclix  of  the  Record  an  inttTvu".v 
with  Cnpt.  Eddif^  Rickenbacker  on  th.e 
que.stion  of  a  .S''p:u.ite  air  force,  pub- 
li.sh.ed  m  the  Florida  Timc.^-Union,  of 
J:icl^<i)'.\v:Vu\  F.a.,  Novemb-  r  14.  1941. 

Tr.t'i'f  bo;nt,'  no  objection,  the  interview 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re roRD. 
a.s  follcw.s- 

IF:.  :n  tiic  Fl  'rul  i  T'.;;ic--U!iU)r.,  Jack-oiivUle, 

F!a  ,  N)verii(>  r  14.   1941  j 

C.^FTAiN     Rif  K^.^■il.^c  KER     Sees     No     Need     for 

!~EyAR.\TE  A:r  Force      Amtie  Time  eor  Th.\t 

Is  L-KtT  After  Ccrre.vt  E.MERCt.NCY,  He  S.^ys 

'["■iv*;im    a>.cir    C(;lortul    phra.-M's    ar.d    the   - 

n<-.-,  a  ir;in,  ketr.-everi  World  War  ace  leiir.ed 

b.irk  ic.  a  ch.ij-  in  his  ."^uUe  at  the  Roi  .'-•■ veit 

H  irel    yeitfrday   and- talked   about   the   le.iU- 

ln's  of  the  inunediate  prer-ent  ai:d  lutiiio. 

He  wa.-i  Capt  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  who 
could  have  dipped  Into  the  memories  of  his 
partu'ipaiion  in  anather  war  and  recounted 
m.my  stones  of  his  aerial  triump!-..s  oo  tl.e 
^^e,-;tt^n  front  when  he  shot  down  21  Gtinian 
plane.<<  and  5  or  m.jre  observation  balloons 
Iii.'<t(ad  he  ch,.se  to  urce  that  America  and 
Anieneans  awake  now  to  what  is  at  hand  and 
what   IS  certain  to  come  m  tr.e  future 

Naturally  he  talked  about  aviatun  and  its 
vital  part  m  the  national  defence  He  will 
speak  further  about  that  at  the  members-hip 
dinner  of  the  Jacksonville  Tourist  and  Con- 
ventMn  Bure.iu  tonik:ht  in  the  Semino'e 
Hotel 

In  bri^k.  >iinp:e  -•sentences  he  di^poi^ed  <f 
the  Idea  that  lie  favors  a  separate  air  force, 
divorced  from  tr.e  Army  and  Navy  On  the 
other  hand,  he  made  it  definitely  clear  he  be- 
lievi  s  any  .~VK  h  mt)ve  at  this  time  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake 

"Condn loins  today  do  not  Ju.^tity  a  sep.i- 
rate  air  force,  and  there  will  be  ample  tune 
to  consider  th.e  merits  of  that  prtipu.-al  wht,  n 
the  current  cmtrgency  ha.>  pa.---ed  '  Captain 
Rickenbacker  emphasized 

BOMBERS     PRESENT     NEED 

He  al-o  cieel.irod  tliat  Americas  trreate^t 
and  most  vital  need  in-.w  is  a  fleet  of  lon^;- 
rantre  bombers,  and  added  that  such  a  stnk- 
Im;  force  would  make  inva.sion  of  this  conti- 
nent a  physical  impossibihty 

S<'>  far  as  the  aviat.on  pha.-e  of  the  na- 
tional-defen.-e  prei^ram  is  concerned.  Cap- 
tain Riekenbaeker  believes  that  the  tram.i.^ 
of  tilers  IS  movint:  ahead  on  schedule.  If 
there  is  an  inadequacy  in  this  proeram,  it  .s 
a  lack  of  equipment,  not  toe  Ica.st  of  which 
Would  be  a  minimum  .  f  ::5C  0  1.  n.it-rance 
bombers 

Ciunrt.entmii  briefly  .  n  th.e  tremendous 
str.dfs  avia-.h  n  is  makn.:;  eveiy  day,  the 
We.rld  War  ace  pointed  .  ut  that  the  shi;s 
he  flew  in  France  were  a  100-horsepower  NiiU- 
pcrt  and  a  2:;o-hcrsepcv^er  Spad.  then  the 
fa.-tes-  and  most  pcwtriul  bh  pa  en  the  west- 
ern front. 


T!:da\,  he  reminded,  mcd'-'rn  army  and  navy 
fliers  go  aloft  in  ships  equipped  vv.'h  motors 
of  1,000,  1.500  and  even  2  000  horsepower. 
This,  he  explained,  applied  to  the  single- 
seat'  r- 

Amo;,^  the  realities  which  American  lead- 
er.-h,p  inus-  consider  new,  he  said,  is  long- 
rar.tre  practical  planiune;  for  the  future  of  the 
thcu=ands  r-.cw  being  trained  in  military  avia- 
te.n  Plac-  s  nui-t  be  created  for  these  youths, 
h'-  urged,  and  added  that  this  forecasts  even 
greater  future  advanren.ent  for  the  aviation 
industry 

When  the  present  emergency  has  passed, 
there  will  be  time.  Captain  Rickenbacker  said, 
for  the  creation  of  the  post  of  Secretary  for 
Air  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  with  under 
secretaries  to  direct  naval,  military,  and  civil- 
ian aviation 

With  the  national  debt  already  moving  to- 
ward new  altitudes.  Captain  Rickenbacker 
forecast  that  lowered  living  standards  must 
■  be  expected  as  America  pays  the  bill.  Ob- 
I  vlously  heavier  tax's  can  be  considerea  as  a 
I    certainty  in    the  future. 

FKFDICrS    SOLTH'S    FTTrUEE 

O'l"  (  f  this  situation,  however,  the  World 
W.'.r  aviator,  now  president  of  the  Eastern  Air 
I  Lmi  s,  fon-saw  a  greater  future  for  Florida, 
I  'Pecple  with  Ttieir  means  hmited  will  seek 
I  the  sun  and  the'  soil  where  food  can  be  pro- 
'    duced  the  year  around,"  he  commented 

K-  declared  that  he  had  found  the  South 
I  to  be  economic  opportunity  No.  1  instead  of 
I  economic  problem  No.  1,  as  some  have 
'    called  It 

In  his  biisine.ss  he  explained,  he  had  found 
It  cf  v.tal  necessity  to  advertise  Florida,  and 
added  that  the  air  l!n?s  he  heads  must  spend 
mil'.icns  to  make  tins  Slate's  many  advan- 
ta.:e-  an.d  oppcr  unitie..;  kncwn  to  al  Ameri- 
I    ca..s   m   the   future. 

The  air-line  president  al-so  urged  that  Amer- 
ice.n.-  ntu.-t  l>arn  now  to'  work  with  their 
hands  as  well  as  th?ir  heads.  They  must 
1(  arn  new  to  save  and  economize  In  prepmra- 
t'r.n  for  the  period  which  is  certain  to  follow 
the   present   defense   bubble, 

Wiien  tiie  current  emergency  is  past, 
Captain  Rickenbacker  said,  his  air  line  must 
spend  millions  for  new  equipment  which  can 
be  operated  at  lower  costs  and  furnish  less 
expensive  transportation  in  order  to  meet 
conditions  that   are  cer*ai!i  to  prevail. 


A  Plea  for  the  Preservation  of  American 
Rights 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF     n      .'.IDA 

IN    THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 


Thursday.  December  4.  Vjil 


LETTER  FROM  CHAUNCEY  J  AND  ELIZA- 
BETH  W  HAMLIN  TO  THE  LATE  SENA- 
TOR WILLIAM  E    BORAH 


Mr,  PEPPER,  Mr,  Pre,-.:denr,  I  a  k 
,  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  published  m 
!  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  open  le'- 
'   ter  to  the  late  Senator  Williani  E   B-'i-.h 

from    Chai-ncey    J,    Hamlin    and    E:.za- 

both   W.   Hamlin,   da.ed   September   21. 

1939,  and  headed  "A  plea  for  the  pieser- 

vatlon  of  American  rights," 
There   being   no   objection,   the   letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  REcoro. 
I  as  follows: 


and  sinc< 
Niagara 
agency  o^ 
pl.-innlnf 
My  Wi 


guFFALO,  N   Y,,  September  21.  1939. 
The  Honjprable  Wilxiam  E    Borah, 

I  I        The  United  States  Senate, 

'  Washington.  D.  C 

Mt  Dlt^R  Senator  Borah  i  At  the  close  of 
your  recent  radio  broadcast  you  suggested 
that  you  would  like  to  hear  the  views  cf 
American  citizens  on  the  present  situation 
In  order  toi  help  you  formulate  your  own 
viewpoint.    I  am  very  glad  to  comply. 

WE  ARE  AMERICANS 

In  thej  first  place  I  desire  to  establish  to 
your  satisfaction  my  own  status  as  an 
America b.  I  am  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  New  England  Americans,  both  on  my 
father's  ^nd  my  mother's  side.  My  ancestors 
fought  i<i  the  Revolution,  and  I  myself  saw- 
active  service  at  the  front  in  France  as 
captain  of  field  artillery  In  the  United  States 
Expeditidnary  Forces.  I  have  a  son  and  two 
scns-ln-law,  all  American  citizens  and  of  such 
an  age  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
serve  thair  country  in  case  of  war.  I.  my- 
self, shok-tly  after  the  World  War.  retired 
from  active  law  practice  in  the  firm  of 
OBrian.  Hamlin,  Donovan.  &  Goodyear,  a 
firm  headed  by  the  Honorable  John  Lord 
O  Brian,  and  of  which  Col.  William  J, 
Donovan  was  a  member.  Since  that  time  I 
have  donjated  by  services  to  public  service  m 
my  cominunity.  For  the  last  20  years  I 
have  scived  as  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Society  (f  Natural  Sciences,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y  , 
1925  have  acted  as  chairman  Of  the 
'rentier  Planning  Board,  an  official 
New  York  State  engaged  in  regional 
activities  in  western  New  York, 
Is  also  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  Americans.  Her  ancestors  served  their 
country  ^n  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  Wai  and  her  brothers  S3r,-ed  during  the 
World  War,  She  herself  Wc-s  a  Red  Cros.s 
worker  iii  the  las'-  war,  serving  In  France  and 
in  Serbialand  belag  decorated  by  Serbia. 

We  ar*  both  life-long  Republicans.  She 
Joins  me  wholeheartedly  in  this  expression  of 
our  joint  views. 

I       wt  ARE  PROUD   OF  OUR   COUNTRY 

We  ari  not  little  Americans,  nor  do  we 
believe  hi  any  policy  cf  weak-kneod  "safety- 
first."  We  are  proud  of  our  c:,untry.  its 
democratic  instltuticrs.  and  itc  llterty-lcving 
people,  and  we  believe  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearip  that  it  is  on'y  through  the  appli- 
cation of  democratic  principles  bv  a  free  and 
untramrapled  pecple  thct  such  ccndltlcns  of 
llf^  can  b#  sectfred  as  to  make  lif  3  itself  worth- 
while fo«  ourselves,  for  our  children  and 
grandchldren,  or  for  other  liberty-loving 
people.  ^ 

REPEAL  NEUTRALrPY  LKCISLATION 

Becaus^  of  this  belief  we  are  convinced  that 
the  whol*  of  the  so-called  neutrality-legisla- 
tion shoild  be  immediately  wiped  off  our 
statute  b^oks.  We  believe  thct  cur  country 
should  re$t  its  pocitlon  upon  the  time-honored 
and  wellj-reccgnizcd  principles  cf  interna- 
tional la*,  reinforced  by  a  strong  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Morrce  Dcctrlne.  extending  our 
guaranty  of  the  status  quo  and  pledgint^ 
powerful  1  uppcrt  to  defend,  against  encroach- 
ment by  )  ny  foreign  power,  every  Inch  of  soil 
in  the  WoEtern  Hemisphere-  or  its  surround- 
ing water;. 
■ 

PROiptT  AMERICAN  RIGHTS  EVERYWHERE 

We  ara  a  strbng  and  powerful  Nation. 
There  Is  ^very  reason  why  we  should  serve 
forcible  notice  on  every  other  nation  that  we 
Intend  to^support.  by  every  means  within  cur 


power.  th( 


persons  and  property  everywhere  throughout 
the  globe,  that  we  intend  to  see  that  their 
rights  are  respected  in  Europe,  the  Orient  or 
anywhere  else.  %nd  that  we  will  hold  any 
nation  responsible  who  violates  these  rights 


or  any  of 

Tills   In 
course  to 


rights  of  American  c.tizens  to  their 


them 

»UTURE    POSSIBILrriES 

cur  judgment   is  the  only  proper 
)ursue.    If  the  rest  of  the  world  w 
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portions  of  It.  as  Is  the  case  should  choose  to 
go  to  war,  that  is  a  fact  which  we  as  Amer- 
icans mu.st  recognize.  Opinion  in  our  coun- 
try may  be  at  present  divided  as  to  the  issues 
involved  in  the  two  great  wars  now  going 
on — that  in  the  Orient  and  that  in  Europe. 
Many  of  us  may  even  hold  strong  divided 
sympathies  in  respect  tc  the  peoples  and  the 
Ideologies  involved.  Moreover,  our  opinions 
and  sympathies  may  from  time  to  time  shift 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
spective combatants  conduct  themselves  In 
these  wars  en  land,  on  sea,  or  in  the  air. 
Piratical  submarine  outrages,  indiscriminate 
bombing  of  ncncombatant*.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, or  the  use  of  poisonous  gas  or  other 
illegal  barbaric  methods  cf  warfare  may 
arouse  our  citizens  to  a  high  pitch  of  indig- 
nation It  may.  of  course,  happen  that  our 
country  may  become  so  outraged  that  we  may 
feel  we  should  use  our  strength  to  help  put  a 
stop  to  such  threats  to  civilization  However, 
such  is  not  yet  the  situation,  we  believe,  so 
far  as  general  opinion  In  our  country  Is  ccu- 
cerned. 

LET    us    RETURN     TO    INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

The  problem  then  remains  as  to  what 
should  be  our  present  course.  Germany  has 
demanded  of  her  neighboring  neutrals — Hol- 
land, Belgium.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  the  Baltic  countries, 
etc. — that  they  observe  strict  neutrality  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  international 
law  in  respect  to  trade  and  other  conduct  if 
they  wish  to  have  their  neutrality  respected 
by  Germany.  This  means  that  Germany 
would  consider  it  an  unneutral  act  if  any  of 
these  countries  should  refuse  to  sell  to  Ger- 
many any  goods  Germany  desired  to  pur- 
chase 

In  demanding  a  return  to  the  rules  of. 
International  law  we  do  not  necessarily  advo- 
cate that  the  United  States  should  follow 
Germany's  lead  We  feel,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we.  of  our  own  motion,  pursuant  to  our 
own  best  interests,  should  repeal  all  clauses 
of  our  so-called  neutrality  bill  and  strongly 
rely  on  the  well-known  rules  of  international 
law  as  they  apply  to  belligerents  and  neutrals 
In  our  trading  and  relations  with  the  resn.of 
the  world. 

LET  US  SELL  TO  ALL 

If  any  power  wishes  to  buy  American  goods 
of  any  name,  nature,  or  description,  we 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they 
could  be  manufactured,  mined,  or  grown  in 
this  country  and  sold  to  whomsoever  wishes 
to  buy  them. 

American  ships  should  be  permitted  to  sail 
any  of  the  seven  seas  that  they  may  desire  to 
sail  and  to  carry  whatever  they  may  desire  to 
carry,  without  hindrance  of  any  restraining 
laws  of  ours  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
rules  of  International  law.  All  nations 
should  be  warned  that  if  they  violate  our 
rights  they  will  be  held  strictly  accountable 
Any  American  citizen  who  desires  to  travel  or 
dwell  or  trade  or  carry  on  business  or  work  or 
spend  his  money  in  any  part  of  the  world 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  restraint 
of  any  laws  of  ours,  and  he  should  he  given 
the  strong  protection  of  our  Government  In 
pursuing  his  legitimate  rights  so  far  as  well- 
recognized  rules  of  Infernaticnal  law  govern. 
Every  nation  on  this  globe  should  be  notified 
by  the  United  States  of  its  Intention  to  Insist 
In  every  instance  on  the  rights  of  these  indi- 
viduals 

We  flrmlj  believe  that  such  a  stand  would 
not  only  appeal  as  a  proper  and  dignified  one 
to  every  free-born  American  citizen  but  that, 
moreover  it  would  be  welcomed  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  by  every  freedom-lovmg  person  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

PROTECT  MERCHANTMEN  F7.0M  PIRATES 

If  it  is  necessary  to  arm  cur  merchantmen 
lor  their  protection  against  illegal  submarine, 
surface,  or  air  attack  or  to  convoy  them  by 
our  armed  forces  to  guard  against  piratical 
attack,  this  should  be  done.  If  it  should 
become  necessary  to  rid  the  seas  of  piratical 


submarines  by  our  armed  forces,  this  should 
be  done  If  any  nation  refuses  to  recopmre 
our  legitimate  rights  we  should  take  such 
action  as  may  appeal  to  us  as  most  apt  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses — through  the  sei- 
zure of  property,  embargoes,  or  even  stronger 
measures  if  necessary, 

FACI    THE    IVORLD     WTTH     CHINS     UP 

This  is  no  time  to  sulk  in  our  tents  or 
exhibit  any  signs  cf  weakness.  Rather  It  is 
a  time  to  stand  up  vigorously  and  emphati- 
cally for  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
everywhere  and  for  the  rules  of  international 
law  It  should  never  be  said  that  we  In  this 
country  are  afraid  of  war.  if  war  in  a  righteous 
cause  should  come  Let  us  face  thi§  crazy 
world  with  our  chins  up  and  with  courage 
and  not  with  cringing  cowardice  or  selfish 
safety-first  insularity, 

FULFILL     RE-VSON  S     DEMANDS PREPARE 

One  cf  the  strong  arguments  used  In  sup- 
port of  our  so-called  neutrality  law  was 
based  on  the  supposition  that  munitioii 
makers  are  largely  responsible  for  wars  and 
that  we  in  the  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  in  suppressing  this  trade  and  so 
remove  the  menace  of  war  by  m  advance 
serving  notice  that  the  munition  makers 
would  not  be  permitted  to  ship  munitions  to 
belligerents  Whether  there  was  any  justice 
In  this  argument  or  not  is  today  quite  beyond 
the  point.  A  large  part  of  the  world  is  today 
at  war.  and  at  the  moment  might  reigns 
supreme.  Reason  demands  that  we  look  to 
our  defenses,  build  up  our  fleet,  air  force,  and 
Army,  strengthen  our  industrial  capacity  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  defense,  and  build  up  our  financial 
strength.  How  foolish  it  would  be  under 
these  circumstances  to  stand  on  such  an  un- 
realistic platform  as  led  to  the  adoption  of 
our  so-called  neutrality  law  a  few  years  ago. 

Every  order  for  the  manufacture  of  air- 
.  planes,  gims.  or  munitions  accepted  by  an 
American  factory  will  tend  to  strengthen  our 
Industrial  capacity  and  cur  financial  struc- 
ture, to  say  nothing  of  the  training  of  skilled 
workmen  and  the  Jobs  such  orders  will  fur- 
nish to  thousands  who  are  not  now  employed 
and  who  are  a  serious  financial  burden  to  our 
Government.  In  case  we  eventually  have  to 
use  our  armed  forces  for  defense  of  ourselves 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  will  in  conse- 
quence be  all  the  better  orepared  to  take  care 
of  ourselves. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW   ON   ACCEPTED  BASIS 

Moreover,  how  can  our  action  In  returning 
to  the  rules  of  international  law  be  considered 
unneutral  toward  Germany  when  Germany  at 
the  moment  is  demanding  that  her  neighbor 
neutrals  adopt  the  same  course  that  we  are 
now  advocating  in  respect  to  the  United 
States? 

Thft  rules  of  International  law.  which  we 
advocate  the  United  States  and  other  neu- 
trals should  rely  on  for  governing  the  rights 
of  American  or  neutral  merchant  ships,  citi- 
zens, and  cargoes,  are,  of  course,  well  kncwn  to 
you  and  your  ccnlreres.  and  no  good  purpose 
wotild  be  served  by  my  discussing  them  In 
great  detail  Suffice  It  to  say  that  we  would 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  regulations,  im- 
posed by  any  legally  established  blockade  by 
the  surface  warships  of  one  belligerent  against 
another,  but  would  not  recognize  the  claimed 
right  of  any  belligerent  commerce  raider  to 
stop  or  interfere  with  our  rights  as  a  neutral 
on  the  open  high  seas,  except  tir  the  exami- 
nation cf  papers  to  determine  the  nationality 
of  our  ships.  If  such  commerce  raider  should 
attempt  to  interfere  further  with  any  of  our 
shijjs,  the  act  would  t>€  one  of  clear  piracy  and 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly 


IT 
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national  law  not  only  should  our  merchant 
ships  be  urged  to  defend  tlieniselves  but.  If 
necessary,  we  should  organize  a  convoy  sys- 
tem and  issue  instructions  to  otir  Navy  to 
clear  the  seas  cf  such  piratical  rr.iders  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  We  should  declare 
war  against  any  nation,  which  might  involve 
sending  an  exp)editlonary  fCirce  overseas,  tut 
rather  that  we  should  confine  our  activities 
to  making  the  seas  safe  for  our  le^gal  com- 
merce. If  any  nation  declares  war  against 
us  on  account  of  our  action,  that  l^  its  privi- 
lege It  is  also  our  prlvllr|c  to  ipnore  such 
a  declaration  vinless  it  should  suit  u-  to 
accept  the  challenge 

NAIL    OUR    FLAG    TO    tHE    MAST 

The  world  is  in  turmoil  The  pollcv  of 
might  makes  right  seems  for  the  moment 
to  be  in  the  saddle.  Many  of  the  ideaU  lor 
which  otir  ancestors  so  vafjantly  fought  and 
won  are  being  challenged.  We'are  the  strong- 
est nation  on  earth.  It  hardly  .«eems  appro- 
priate tliat  in  this  niomoni  of  duubt  our 
great  democracy,  toward  wteich  llbirty-lovmg 
people  everywhere  are  looking  for  leadership, 
should  In  an  act  of  "safetj-  first"  cowardice 
try  to  Insulate  itself  behind  the  bawie.s  of 
our  protecting  oceans,  haul  down  our  flag 
from  tlie  high  heavens,  and  run  to  cover, 
letting  all  other  llberty-lofing  people  .'■uffer 
the  consequences  of  their  relative  weakness 
and  discouracement  on  account  of  our  ac- 
knowledged selfishness.  Instead  we  shculd 
nail  our  flag  to  the  mast  as  an  eternal  symbol 
of  our  belief  in  law  and  order  and  as  a  i-ign 
of  encouragement  to  those  who  are  fthhtlug 
the  battle  of  democracy, 

Tlius  we  shall  let  them  know  that  we  also 
believe  in  the  rights  of  free  people  to  govern 
themselves  in  accordance  with  acknowledged 
principles  of  law  and  order  and  that  we  are 
Willing  to  defend  with  our  full  power  and 
strength  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  fiic 
from  illegal  interference,  no  matter  In  \^;.,tt 
part  of  the  globe  they  find  themselves. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  our  country  that  our 
only  interest  is  to  make  money  out  cf  iiu 
tragedy  that  the  world  finds  itself  in.  lh( 
so-called  cash-and-carry  prevision  of  tht 
Neutrality  Act  accomplLshes  Just  this.  It 
lays  us  open  10  the  Just  charge  tliat  this  is 
cur   principal   objective 

MR.   BORAK      HFT  P    US   TO   HOLD   OUR    Ht.ADS    HIGH 

Ple.ise  M-  B-rah,  do  not  act  in  suri;  a 
way  as  to  make  us.  and  thousands  cf  other 
Americans  who  feel  as  we  do,  ashamed  <if 
our  country  and  deeply  humiliated  P.  -her 
help  us  to  hold  cur  heads  high  in  the  ki.<  wi- 
edge  that  our  country  is  taking  a  strong 
stand  upholding  law  and  order  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  our  heritage. 
Yours  very  trulv. 

CHAUTtrrT  J   }i  •%•;  IN 

F.  I.  'PI-H  \V    H«.V.I  -N. 


To  repeat,  we  mean  that  II  it  should  prove 
to  be  necessary,  our  merchant  ships  should 
be  armed  and  manned  to  withstand  such  an 
attack,  that  the  foreign  power  responsible 
should  be  notified  of  this  action,  and,  If  it 
does  not  choose  to  observe  the  rules  of  inter- 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

IN   THE   iLN.\TE  OF  THIi   1"N:1T:D   ifl.ATES 


Thursday,  December  4   1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  ROBEPT  F  W.^G^ER 
OF  NEW  VOhK 


Mr.    NORRIS.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent   to  have  printed  in 
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thr  App-^-ndix  of  the  Record,  a  slatcmpnt 
made  by  our  colU-asue  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  ;Mr,  Wagner!  con- 
cerning a  pubiir  puwrr  iransmi.-^.sicn  line 
tn  Serve  expandt-d  aluminum  production 
plants  at  M.is.sena,  N.  Y..  a<  well  as  a 
statement  on  the  same  subject  by  Ad- 
ministrator Harry  Slattery.  of  the  Rural 
Elf rtnf.catinn  Administration, 

ThtT'-  beinf;  no  objecTion,  the  state- 
ments were  rirdered  to  be  prinf'd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  :i:r.  l.appv  Tf.  annoisnce  ;ippr:iv,i!  by 
Prt'sidenr  R  "i^evpit  and  ,the  Feder.i:  P'-.ier 
Cc.nimisMou  ft  Ni'w  York  Suite's  jiroposrtl 
for  the  coi^.s'rur-ioii  of  a  publicly  owned  atuJ 
cperatrd  traiismis-ion  lir.e  to  brn.Ej  surplus 
electric  power  in  the  New  York  Ci:y-Pe:;r.- 
sylvania-Ncw  Ji-r-v  area  to  the  expanded 
alumnaim  pr  <iucT:on  plants  at  Ma^.'-ei-.a 
N    Y 

The  proposal  for  Federal-State  cc  pera- 
Xu-ii  m  carp.-;:.^  nut  this  important  national- 
defense  prtiject  wah  presented  by  Gov  Her- 
bert H  Lehman  several  montiis  a^o  and 
submitted  thr'Ush  me  to  the  President,  '.vi'h 
my  reci.mmendation  for  early  and  favor. ible 
con.slderation  Tlie  plan  had  been  developed 
aiid  perfected  m  conferences  by  G-Taki  V 
Crui.~e  trustee  and  chief  encineer  of  the 
New  York  Po-^er  Au'horitv,  on  behalf  of 
the  State  with  ofnciais  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
glne«-r-.  United  States  Army,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcat;  n  AcimlnisTration  and  the  Feder.d 
Works  Athene,  Th.is  and  alternative  p'.ans 
put  forward  bv  private  utilities  were  then 
carefully  studi.'d  hv  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
micsmn  at  th"  Presidents  request  After 
exhaustive  te'-hi^.lcal  analvsis,  the  Comm;-- 
8lon  recom.mend.-d  the  plan  for  a  publicly 
owned  and  oper.i'ed  transmission  line  as  the 
most  pfficier:t  and  m.nst  heli^u!  me-h'xl  of 
servintt  presei.t  d>'f»-ns"  needs  as  well  as  -he 
future  p<^acet;me  deveh  iiment  cf  New  Y'~rk 
and   the   Nati.t: 

In  h.is  leVf^r  d.ited  No\en'.bt'r  21  'he  FYesi- 
c;ent  advices  m.e  that  the  plan  ar.d  the  Com- 
mission's repor*  the;-eo;i  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Ol^ce  of  Pri-duction  Mina-;e- 
ment  with  tlie  diiertMi;  that  un.less  there  is 
cogent  reason  to  the  rontrarv.  it  be  made 
an  mteijrai  part  of  the  general  plan  f^r  e.x- 
pansion  of  alunun.um  prcxluction  The  Presi- 
c^ent  also  indicated  that  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Eniiineers  should  constrtict  the 
proposed  tran-mi~s:.,n  line,  and  that  appro- 
priate arraiiitements  mighr  be  n-ad--  to  au- 
thor!2e  Its  operati  -n  by  tlie  New  York  Power 
Authority 

HiEh  priori'y  ratint;s  have  re.  ently  b- en 
pruited  t,-  m.svire  speedy  expansion  cl  alu- 
minimt  at  w.  rks  to  be  built  bv  the  Federal 
Government  at  Massena.  N  Y  with  an  an- 
nual production  of  150  000  000  pounds  The 
new  units  ar-  exjiected  to  t'o  into  production 
m  the  sum.mer  .f  1942  The  required  electric 
po\\-pr  for  this  additional  production — about 
150.000  kilowatt-— would  bt'  supplied  thrciji^h 
the  new  tran-mission  line  to  be  ccnstruct-d 
under  tn,e  State-Federal  cooperative  plan  It 
Is  conremplattd  that  tons'ruction  will  Ij^ 
speeded  to  earlv  conipletu  n  throuu-h.  aerial 
mapping  cf  the  terrain  by  the  Am-.v  Air 
Corps,  workm.t'  m  rO'.peration  with,  t:  o  C  ros 
cf   Enitmeer- 

The  report  of  -h.e  Federa.  Pl  wer  Ccmmis- 
si.:^n  m.'ke-  cle.ir  that  the  plan  for  public 
owners!-;-  i-d  operation  !«  more  efficietn  than 
the  prop. -.lis  advanced  by  private  interests, 
from  the  immediate  standpoint  of  national 
defen.-e  It  provides  ereater  transmission  ca- 
paci'y  and  lower  transmis^^icn  losses  rhaw  any 
C'f  these  private  pl.ins  and  its  over-ai".  anr.tial 
cost  IS  as  ;  -w  as  tl.t  best  cf  th.en^.  T:,:^  prr- 
p'vsed  public  lines  v\.  ai'.d  connect  with  the 
metropolitan    ar.a    by    feasible    route-    from 


the  west  s:de  cf  the  Hucisr;n  R.ver.  thys  avcid- 
Ir.u;  the  more  con^es^d  Westchester  com- 
munities on  the  east  ipank  In  this  way.  the 
public  plan  facilitates  interconnection  with 
ether  surplus  power  in  the  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey  power  pcol— aujost  Important  defense 
objective 

The  State-Federal  coc<peralive  plan  would 
thus  provide  the  most*«ie;ficient  defense  use  of 
the  slightly  greater  fnitial  outlay  of? funds 
and  materials  required.  The  proposed  public 
line  has  the  added  advantage  of  lending  itself 
tu  eventual  inclusion  in  the  public  transmis- 
sion system  which  New  York  State  proposes 
as  a  basis  for  marketing  the  great  power  re- 
sources of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  when  that 
precious  public  heritage  is  fully  developed. 
The  same  lines  that  would  now  bring  essential 
power  to  Massena  for  aluminum  production 
can  later  be  utilized  to  transmit  St.  Lawrence 
power  to  our  cities  and  farms,  with  incalcu- 
lable benefits  In  greater  comforts  of  life  and 
1  'Aer  rates  to  every  household  and  every 
coniinercial  consumer  in  New  York  and  the 
surrounding  areas  within  economic  transmis- 
sion distance.  It  should  iJe^Kilearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  construction  of  the  pro- 
p-'sed  line  stands  on  its  own  footing  as  a 
limited  and  exclusively  American  defense 
pr-ijert,  it  is  m  no  way  dependent  upon  con- 
ere.-sio.r,al  ratification  of  the  pending  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Can.ida 
f '  ir  the  St  Lawrence  power  and  seaway 
development 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  have  ex- 
isted about  the  advisability  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawr- lice  s^.away,  there  is  over- 
whelmm'j;  sentiment  fur  the  earliest  possible 
use  of  the  power  resources  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  resources  essential  for  wartime 
production,  and  peacetime  needs.  For  half  a 
century  the  people  of  New  York  have  carried 
on  a  ceaseless  battle— first,  to  prevent  these 
resources  from  falling  into  private  control, 
ance  more  recently,  since  the  Power  Authority 
Act  of  1931  passed  in  the  administration  of 
Gov  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  to  develop  and 
distribute  the  power  through  publicly  owned 
and  publicly  controlled  facilities  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  This  power  project  has  had  my 
fullest  support  throughout  my  service  in  the 
State  Iciiislature  and  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  power  transmission 
facilities  well  adapted  to  this  long-range  ob- 
jective are  likewi.>e  geared  efficiently  to  our 
immediate  defense  requirements. 

I  am  confident  that  with  Presidential  ap- 
proval the  propoted  cooperative  State-Fed3ral 
plan  win  go  forward,  so  that  public  expendi- 
tures serving  the  Nation  in  the  emergency  of 
vs.ir  will  best  serve  the  public  good  when 
.America  can  turn  once  more  to  the  ways  of 
peace. 


ST^TFMfNT    OF    .^DM  I  .s;iS7R  MOR    H.^RRY    SLATTERY. 
RtR.^L     ELECTRIFICATION     ADMINISTRATION 

Construction  of  a  hich-tension  transmis- 
sion line  traversing  the  State  from  New  Yiork 
City  to  the  St  Lawrence  River,  under  'the 
plans  approved  by  F^resident  Roosevelt,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Senator  Wagner. 
Governor  Lehman,  and  the  New  York  Power 
Authority,  will  provide  facilities  of  the  great- 
est value  to  meet  defense  needs  of  the  present 
emergency 

Surveys  mad-  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  In  the  Northeast  have  shown 
conclusively  that  additional  transmission  fa- 
cilities and  more  generating  capacity  are 
needed  Such  facilities  are  required  not  only 
tn  supply  defense  industries  in  this  the  great- 
est manufacturing  region  cf  the  Nation  but 
also  to  serve  the  growing  demand  in  rural 
areas  which  must  be  made  to  sustain  the 
production  of  protein  foods  and  other  essen- 
tials for  the  proj>er  nutrition  of  the  armed 
forces  ai:c1  civilian  populations. 


It  will  he  necessaiy  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  electricity  and  to  make  available 
labor-saving  equipment  and  electrical  appli- 
ances if  tne  production  of  vital  food  in  such 
areas' is  ti  be  maintained.  The  surveys  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  have 

\  already  Innloated  the  dangers  of  a  shortage 
of  farm  Ipbor  and  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem  pi-esented  in  many  countries  which 

,   specialize  \n  the  production  of  dairy  products. 

I    poultry,  aid  truck  crops,  due  to  migration  cf 

I    workers  faom   rural   areas  to   urban   defense 

'   IndustrlesJ 

The  annpuncement  mads  yesterday  by  Sen- 
ator WAcrjER  indicates  that  constructive  and 
timely  stebs  are  to  be  taken  Immediately  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage  the  power  available 
in  the  Ne^i  York  Clty-Pennsylvanla-New  Jer- 
sey area  ty  building  a  transmission  line  to 
northern  Hew  York,  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aiuminum  plant  will  go  into  produc- 
tion next 'summer.  In  the  same  area  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  re- 
cently assl|sted  in  the  establishment  of  rural 

-  electric  cooperatives  In  a  great  dairy-produc- 
ing sectloA  of  New  York  under  Initial  allot- 
ments amounting  to  more  than  $6,000,000. 

The  projected  line  from  New  Y'ork  City  to 
Massena.  >*hich  will  serve  tp  provide  a  greater 
flow  of  po*er  north  to  prevent  serious  short- 
ages now,  will  later  carry  power  south  to 
millions  cf  consumers  in  the  metropolitan 
area  and  the  farms  throughout  the  North- 
east when  the  St  Lawrence  project  Is  com- 
pleted 

Since  Ajlgust  the  Rural  Electrificatlcn  Ad- 
ministration has  been  actively  cooperating 
with  representatives  of  the  New  York  Power 
Authority,  who  presented  the  matter  on  be- 
half of  G  3vernor  Lehman  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  'cletti.  State  defense  coordinator. 
In  technicil  studies  and  plans  for  the  new 
transmissiiin  line.  The  Rural  Electrification 
Adminisf.i  tlon  Act  of  1936  directs  the  Ad- 
mlnistrata  r  In  making  loans  "for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  construction  and  operation 
of  general  ing  plants,  electric  transmission 
and  distri  jutlon  lines,  on  systems  for  the 
furnishing  of  electric  energy  to  persons  In 
rural  area:"  to  -give  preference  to  States. 
Territories  and  subdivisions  and  agencies 
thereof." 

The  bui  ding  of  the  line  from  New  York 
City  to  th(  aluminum  plant  at  Massena  and 
to  the  site  af  the  proposed  St  Lawrence  power 
dam  presents  no  such  physical  obstacles  and 
difficulties  as  have  already  been  surmounted 
by  publlq  ,  gencies  in  providing  transmission 
lines  hum  reds  of  miles  in  length  across 
mountainc  as  or  desert  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  connection  with  the  Boulder  Dam. 
Columbia  1  liver,  or  other  projects. 

During  t  le  past  fiscal  year  the  Rural  Elec- 
trificatlcn Administration  has  assisted  in 
building  riore  than  175.000  miles  of  line, 
often  malrtaining  a  speed  of  construction  at 
a  rate  of  ( .000  miles  a  ihonth.  While  most 
of  th[^  cor  struction  has  Involved  rural  lines. 
It  Include!  transmission  networks  of  high 
voltage  built  in  connection  with  Federal  and 
State  publl  r-power  projects,  as  well  as  trans- 
njission  faoilities  and  electrical  systems  In- 
stalled en  iihort  notice  to  serve  Army  camps. 

With  its  unexcelled  technical  equipment 
and  successful  experience  in  the  construction 
of  other  g  eat  projects,  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
neers  will  andoubtedly  be  able  to  complete 
the  New  -Sork  transmission  hne  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  l:i  ample  time  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  p<iwer  for  aluminum  production  at 
Massena.  The  line  will  continue  to  assist, 
whenever  called  upon  In  anv  manner  deemed 
helpful,  in  I  the  plan  for  Federal -State  coop- 
eration whlrh  Senator  Wacneh  has  announced 
to  expedite  the  completion  of  this  needed 
defense  fac  lity  In  record  tune. 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  post-war  planning  is  receiving 
ever-increasing  attention  from  the  for- 
ward-looking, progressive-minded  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  Numerous  ad- 
dresses on  this  topic  have  bten  reviewed 
in  the  daily  papers  and  the  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  considerations  of  this 
kind  is  very  heartening.  Evidently  we 
are  not  going  to  make  the  same  sort  of 
mistakes  that  we  made  following  the  war 
in  1918  when  we  were  precipitated  into 
such  disorder  and  confusion  as  this  coun- 
try has  seldom  known  Now.  through 
planning  and  coordinated  action,  it  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  industrial  dislocations  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  valuable  contribution  to 
post-war  thinking,  the  address  of  Dr. 
Robert  £.  Doherty.  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities in  Chicago.  November  12.  1941  and 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Post-War  Ad- 
*     justment." 

There  being"  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tc  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  no  hour  for  arousing  undue  alarm, 
but  neither  is  it  an  hour  for  hiding  our  heads. 
There  are  stern  realities  to  be  faced  intelli- 
gently— and  in  time — or  else  the  remark  one 
hears  commonly  mayv  come  to  have  tragic 
significance,  namely,  that  we  may  lose  In 
peace  what  we  have  fuught  to  save.  This 
country— Indeed,  the  wcrld— is  loading  up  a 
Pandora's  box  that  will  dwarf  the  original  on 
all-  counts.  It  will  contain  more  intense 
human  ills.  It  will  be  chaiged  with  enough 
dynamite  to  scatter  them  among  the  people, 
and  yet,  if  we  arc  to  believe  some  scholarly 
interpreters,  it  will  contain  also  a  new  hcpe 
scarcely  dreamed  of  befrre  The  question  is 
how  Intelligently  we  shall  pack  the  b' x, 
whether  we  shall  lock  the  Ills  securely  and 
remove  the  detonating  chorge  from  the  dyna- 
mite, or.  instead,  carelessly  and  stupidly  let 
the  charge  nmain.  light  the  fuze  with  the 
heat  of  selfish  controversy,  and  allow  the 
whole,  including  a  blasted  hope,  to  be  scat- 
tered to  the  frur  winds  This  Pituaticn 
scunds  a  great  challenge  tc  professicnal  men 
'  In  all  fields — a  challenge  whether  Ihcy  will 
arsurae  and  measure  up  tc  their  responsi- 
bility to  save  Uie  Nation. 

What  is  the  situation?  National  energy  is 
being  stirred  and  redirected.  The  country  is 
ccmmitted  to  a  defense  production  picgram 
of  proportions  that  are  simply  stageenng 
Ccngresblcnal  appropriations,  voted  month 
after  month  In  quantities  or  several  billions. 
have  Ix'ct  me  ccmmonplace  Factories  are 
betng  retooled,  new  ones  built,  armed  forces 


expanded,  employment  -....-;>  Increased, 
armies  of  workers  trained.  Uirt^ees  of  people 
relocated,  future  ghott  cities  constructed, 
wages  and  ccmmcdity  prices  increased,  the 
national  debt  skyrocketed.  Industrially,  eco- 
nomically, emotionally,  we  are  approaching 
the  boiling  point. 

Where  all  of  this  chiu-nlng  upheaval  will 
ultimately  lead  is  a  question  of  the  gravest 
concern.  Nobody  knows.  But  tliere  are.  I 
think,  a  few  things  that  may  he  said  in  par- 
tial answer. 

One  point  seems  certain:  As  long  as  the 
war  lasts,  we  shall  see  employment  increase 
and  remain  at  a  high  level,  and  the  other 
trends  I  have  mentioned  continue.  For  il- 
lustration. If  the  war  lasts  through,  say. 
1943.  it  Is  expected  that  employment  will 
increase  from  a  present  figure  around  SO  .COO. - 
000.  about  a  tenth  of  whom  represent  de- 
fense activity,  to  perhaps  58.000.000  or  more, 
a  quarter  or  even  a  third  of  them  in  defense. 
The  national  income  will  be  approaching 
$100,000,000,000.  This  means  that  the  stu- 
pendous full  power  of  the  Nation,  under  the 
rigid  coordination  and  driving  force  of  war- 
time, will  then  be  surging  forth  full  steam 
ahead 

The  appalling  uncertainty  is  what  is  to 
be  done  about  this  national  momentum  when 
the  war  is  over.  The  direction  of  motion 
Will  have  ceai^d  to  have  purpose  but  the 
tnotlon  itself  will  persist  for  a  time.  Shall 
we  let  the  Nation  run  wild  like  a  derailed 
train,  and  crash  in  whatever  way  chance  may 
determine?  Or  shall  we.  when  the  time 
comes,  try  frantically  to  improvise  a  track 
in  a  new  and  hastily  determined  direction, 
and  make  the  switching  operation  on  the 
run?  Or.  instead,  shall  we  begin  now  to 
plan  what  the  new  direction  shall  t>e?  Shall 
we  begin  laying  the  new  track  with  a  broad, 
sweeping  curve  into  the  new  direction? 
Shall  we  so  prepare  that  when  the  time  comes 
we  can  execute  the  switching  operation  to 
the  new  track  with  reasonable  confidence 
that  the  train,  with  its  precious  caxgo.  can 
make  the  curve  and  without  too  much  shock 
and  without  too  much  reduction  of  mo- 
mentum speed  into  the  territory  of  a  new 
day? 

The  issue  can  be  stated  more  simply  i  We 
can  either  deliberately  commit  national  sui- 
cide or  instead  make  plans  to  save  our  herit- 
age. Such  a  statement.  I  am  sure.  Is  not 
exaggerated.  The  question  is  Immediately 
before  us.  We  must  either  plan  for  post-war 
adjustment  or  face  the  extremely  high  prob- 
ability  of    national   chaos. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  In  this  In- 
stance we  do  not  dare  to  follow  our  tradi- 
tional national  policy  of  drifting  into  trouble 
and  then  after  getting  well  Into  It,  trying  to 
find  a  way  out.  In  the  first  place,  the  scale 
of  national  undertakings  is  too  large.  I 
have  already  reminded  you  of  some  cvcr-all 
figures  relating  to  employment  and  national 
income.  Moreover,  the  effort  will  become  in- 
creasingly pervasive.  Practically  every  pro- 
ductive enterprise  will  be  geared  In  seme  way 
to  defense  activity.  To  cut  off  this  effort 
suddenly  would  unquestionably  disrupt  the 
entire  national  economy. 

A  second  reason  is  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple. 1  have  said  that  not  only  industrially 
but  also  emotionally  this  country  is  ap- 
proaching the  boiling  point.  The  pec  pie  are 
noir  only  becoming  heated  up  about  war; 
their  temperature  is  rising  also  in  selfish  ccn- 
troversy.  I  am  not  here  undertaking  to  ap- 
praise the  issues;  I  merely  deplore  the  ugly 
fact  that  in  time  of  national  danger  such 
controversies  should  loom  so  large.  But  there 
is  the  fact. 

Perhaps  this  much  at  least  might  be  said 
in  way  of  i>^ssible  explanation  of  these  alarm- 
ing circumstances.  This  country  has  lived 
through  more  than  a  decade  of  uncertainty 
and  desperation,  of  suffering  and  hardship, 
of  dole  Instead  of  fruitful  enterprise,  of  rising 
Class   hatred,  of    experimentation    with    the 


vital  economic  processes  of  ihi  N\»:i  n  ui  J 
abcjve  all.  of  frustrated  ycuui  .Ai.d  out  l.; 
that  experience  has  tin.  r^^ed  h  t<  mp<  r  ol 
lnt>>lerance  that  cannot  ije  L'  ..-:.ed  ..k^hily 
aside 

Then  came  the  startling  change.  Wiii 
brought  the  compelling,  but  art..ficlal.  an- 
jx'tus  of  defense  production  on  a  grand  scale 
attended  by  vanishing  unemployment  and 
fuller  pay  cnvekpts;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  pall  of  war  and  the  precarious  nature  ol 
the  protipenty,  the  outlook  .might  st>i:n  tn- 
ccurasiug.  But  these  disUlusioniiig  specters 
stalk  the  entire  scene. 

In  view  of  aU  this,  questions  have  naturally 
arisen  Why  is  It  necessary  to  live  thiouph 
such  conditions  as  marked  the  aftermath  of 
the  last  war.  with  tra^uc  culmination  In  the 
decade  Just  closed?  Why  can  t  people  who 
want  to  do  so  work  and  earn  In  peacetime 
as  well  as  in  war?  Why  cunt  bu6UlCb^  and 
Industry  become  reasonably  stabilized  and 
earn  reasonable  profit  in  peacetime  as  well 
as  lu  war?  Why  cant  the  oauses  of  uaticnal- 
internal  strife  be  reduced  to  a  tolerable  level? 
Tiiese  questions  are.  I  am  coavmced.  a  reason- 
able index  to  the  temper  of  the  great  nui- 
Jority  cf  Amerlcnn  people.  And  I  am  further 
convinced  that  their  temper  It  such  that  they 
will  not  tolerate  the  traditional  jxilicy  of 
drift.  They  are  now  having  a  new  tasie  of 
praspenty;  their  hopes  aro  being  kindled. 
they  are  being  told  that  this  prosperity  should 
continue  after  the  war.  and  that  u  will  If 
the  national  economic  and  social  affairs  are 
properly  managed;  and  they  will  probably 
insist  that  something  be  dene  about  the 
matter. 

So  I  repeat  that  for  these  special  reasons — 
first,  the  huge  magnitude  ol  the  defense  op- 
erations and  of  consequent  dislocation  and 
confusion  when  they  cease;  and.  second,  the 
temper  of  the  people — it  is  imperative  that 
this  Nation  abandon  its  traditional  policy  ol 
drift. 

We  must  plan  and  do  so  promptly.  Just  as 
the  defense  program  against  Hitler  is  a  race 
for  time,  so  here  is  a  race  to  get  plans  made 
before  war  ends.  We  must  figure  out  now 
what  this  Nation  is  going  to  do  whm  joce 
comes. 

As  of  course  many  of  you  know  a  j-iart 
is  being  made.  There  are»B!ready  a  num- 
ber of  agencies  and  iiullvidua!.'-  ^'  v.n^- 
thought  to  the  problem,  and  the  Presdent 
has  designated  the  National  Re.-ources 
Planning  Board  as  the  centj-al  nit'iLinul  body 
"to  collect,  analyze,  and  coiia'.*  w.i  c.  n- 
strucUve  plans  for  siKniflcant  puolic  and 
private  action  in  the  post -defense  pe- 
riod *  •  "."A  recent  pamphlet  issued 
by  that  Board  under  th"  title  'Alter  De- 
fense—What?" gives  a  clear  indication  of 
the  problem  as  the  Nittional  Resources 
Planning  Board  ■iiews  it  alter  dealing  with 
the  matter  broadly  since  last  spring,  (.nd 
I    commend    it    to    your    attention 

One  point  of  transcending  Im^vnance 
has  emerged  from  studies  and  discu-  -;cns 
thus  far  It  is  the  purpose  to  niaint.iin  full 
employment  after  the  war.  The  idea  that 
this  Nation  could  continue  t,-^  maintain  as 
a  permanent  condition  a  national  inc  me 
of  the  magnitude  of  $1,000,000,000  may 
strike  you  as  fantastic.  It  did  me.  But 
don't  for  one  minute  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal is  merely  an  idle  dream  of  theorists. 
A  dream  it  unquestionably  is.  and  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  idle,  but  it  is  certain'y  a 
definite  and  seriously  considered  prop  isi- 
tlon.  a£  the  Planning  Board's  pamphlet 
clearly  shows.  I  suspect  that  more  p>eo- 
ple — Industrialists.  labor  lefidcrs.  social 
scientists — are  thinking  in  these  ternis  and 
that  more  of  them  aie  in  accord  on  this 
Idea  of  keeping  the  pecplr  of  the  Nat. on 
employed  after  the  war  than  Is  generally 
realized  This  aim  stands  as  a  gren'  h  jv-; 
it  stirs  the  imagination;  It  conetnue-  an 
Inescapable  challenge. 
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The  quf.^tion  of  course  Is  how  can  it  be 
arr  ii.pishfd  In  peactimc  If  we  could  not 
reach  a  national  income  of  $80  000  000  000 
which  was  agijrossivcly  sought  durine;  the 
peacetime  th:rtK-s.  how  can  we  expect  to 
maintain,  on  a  stable  continuing  basi^  a 
hundred  billions  in  the  j)o;ir€'time  after  the 
war?  I  confess  that  I  can  t  ypt  think  tl.L 
matter  through.  And  it  ;s  liktly  that  n  hk' 
of  the  stroni<e!-t  .sjxn^i  r*^  of  the  plan  seos 
in  detail  Just  what  the  machinery  will  be 
But  the  central  thcuulu  runs  about  as  fol- 
lows: Full  employmtnt  is  pose-ible.  as  is 
now  h'  .'.-.^  denion-tratfd  Aftrr  the  war  i: 
ran  be  iiLUn' allied  by  a  cnmbinLtt'.fn  of 
priv.i'i'  t'l.ti'rpri'-f  and  Govcrr.mt-nt  spend- 
iiii;  What  (;r.e  doe-nt  do.  the  other  will. 
Ju'-',  \Ahere  the  hu^>'  funds  will  c-  me  irom 
that  the  On  frnni'-nt  w;'.!  thus  ^pir.d  is  n'jt 
clear  Pt-rh.ips  it  is  i.tt  to  be  cxpecu^d  that  col- 
lei;f  .i■lnlllil^•^atr)r«  and  enti.nt'ers,  who  are 
hahru.r.iv  iti  the  business  of  making  er.ci.s 
m-H't  w.ll  lu  Iv  undtr>tai.d  I  am  told, 
however  '  •  *  '  that  mrr.Msfd  pr^  duction 
pays  the  real  C!  sts  i;;\i,lvid.  that  d  :r.j.  the 
Job  pavs  the  bill;  and  that  t!:i',  plar.  will 
work  when  tj."  thii.k;  is  di  ne  on  a  kTaUd 
scale  such  as  that  during  the  ni'Xt  year  cr 
so  but  not  on  the  paltry  sca'e  of  the  puir.p- 
priming  billions  in  'the  1930's  Whether 
the  plan  of  r.u»;e  Ciovemmcnt  spii.d.n^ 
will  w_rk  ns  a  peiinanent  process  to  pr  -- 
vide  full  empl  ivmrnt.  I  don't  know  But 
I  feel  sure  of  tw  things  One  is  tha'  re- 
gaidless  o^f  ultimate  ccusequences,  the  plan 
will  be  used  whe:\  the  war  is  over,  becau-e 
the  hlttTv.at:'- e  .s  claos  The  tuh'^r  is  th.it 
the  hkf'.:h:..  d  of  success  iit  the  co.niinuii.g 
full-employment  plan  and  the  chances  of 
the  survival  and  preser-.auon  of  American 
private  enterprise  will  be  Increast^d  as  the 
portion  carried  by  pri'.ate  enterprise  is  ni- 
crt>ased  It  is  my  plea  thert-fore,  that  way- 
b«  found  —plans  b»'  made  —which  will  as.'^urc 
the  maxiniun\  ;:ossible  employment  in  enter- 
prises not  ftnan':cd  cr  administered  by  g:'.- 
crnment  And  the  plans  sh-'Uld  tiir'h  r 
assure  that  'lie  CV\ eminent  will  withdraw- 
as  private  en'erprise-,  are  able  to  take  o'.>r 
the  burdei: 

But  whjse  respoi^sibility  is  it''  Wlio  shouui 
see  to  !t  th.it  suoh  essential  elemeiits  as 
thes«^  are  planned  for''  Certainly,  not  any 
.single  pressure  group  It  is  a  Job  demar.d- 
ing  tht'  best  brains  of  the  cuntry  fr>)ni  all 
areas  of  nation. il  Ide  C.iordmatio.n  ot  such 
a  ccmprehen-ive  e'li  rt  cn:\.  it  seems  be  ad- 
ministered only  bv  the  Government,  and  'he 
NatMiial  Resourc- s  Plai;ning  Bouird.  already 
assigned  to  'hr  j.  o.  seems  a  logical  ager.cy 
pro\ided  th.it  .t  is  energetic  m  pursuing  the 
responsibility  and  provided  furthtr  that  it 
keeps  the  assi^nel  purpose  clear  and  ni.ikts 
Itself  a  clian.n.l  f.  i  the  results  cf  ni.rure 
thought   frini  m.ui\    simrces 

Coordination,  however.  Is  only  a  part  cf 
th.e  whole  Job  Heaven  knows  it  i.-  ,in 
important  and  difficult  part  requiring  ^rioa- 
Ine  statesmanship  and  exacting  attenii  r. 
to  balance,  bur  there  :s  another  essential 
part,  namely  the  source  of  ideas  and  th  ■ 
constructive  tlicu^ht  tliat  brings  these  ide.is 
to  the  practical  sta^e  This  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  profes-ior.al  men  m  all  fields,  in- 
cluding the  .'coial  and  physical  science^,  'he 
learned  professions,  business,  mdusiry  labL-r 
These  m<-n  ar.d  th.eir  groups  form  tlie  pri- 
mary source,  and  the  machinery  cf  procedure 
to  be  etTecti'.  e  must  tap  this  source  and 
direct  -he  fl^  w  of  constructive  Ideas  mt.) 
channels  th.it  will  assure  critical  considera- 
tion by  a  representative  group  A  recom- 
niendrttion,  ihus  arrived  at.  froni  such  a 
gr.  up  would  deserve  and  demand  the  atter.- 
ticn  of  the  country 

In  such  a  program  there  Is  one  sr  nr) 
cf  professional  men  c!\  whom  an  esoecial 
responsibility  rests  l  refer  to  engineers.  A 
technological  war  is  rag.i.^  m  a  technological 
civilization  It  is  based  on  the  engineer's 
work.    He  is  ccnvi'r.-a:.:  with  the  mechanical 


chemical,  electrical,  and  structural  bases  of 
both  civil  life  and  war.  He  plans  rfuils  and 
machines;  he  executes  their  construction;  he 
employs  and  manages  the  men  who  do  the 
work.  He  Is  responsible,  in  other  words,  for 
.seeing  that  plans  en  paper  become  actual 
material  things  that  work,  and  also  that  the 
job  Is  done  on  time  within  estimated  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  had  In  the 
past  either  respcnsibility  or  great  interest 
as  to  what  the  social  effects  of  his  work  would 
be.  It  IS  Idle  to  censure  him.  as  some  do; 
and  it  is  equally  idle.  I  might  add.  to  censure 
social  scientists  and  business  and  political 
leaders,  who  did  have  the  responsibility  and. 
presumably  also,  the  interest  That  water  is 
over  the  dam. 

What  is  ahead,  however,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter.  If  we  are  to  have  democracy, 
professional  men  must  recognize  and  meet 
responsibilities  for  leadership  in  national 
affairs.  Nobody  yet  has  convinced  me  who 
else  will  or  can  discharge  those  responsibili- 
ties In  a  democratic  nation.  The  alternative 
is  a  dictator — and  he  can  do  it  because  he 
can  give  orders  to  these  same  professional 
people  Yet  it  Is  appalling  how  e.xtensively 
this  siinjTle  basic  idea  of  professional  respon- 
sibility IS  disregarded,  I  hope  that  profes-* 
sional  leadership  in  all  fields  will  awaken,  and 
especially  I  hope  that  engineers  will  rise  to 
their  new  responsibility  as  they  have  always 
risen  in  full  measure  to  responsibilities  placed 
upon  them.  Their  responsibility  in  this  case, 
however,  is  to  assume  some  responsibility  and 
learn,  hew  to  carry  it  wLsely. 

Tliere  arc  two  things  they  can  help  to  do. 
One  IS  to  create  employment.  After  10  years 
cf  increasine  population  and  increasing  In- 
vention and  discovery,  yet  cf  curtailment  in 
most  areas  except  Government  activity,  the 
po.ssibilities  of  cunstructive  enterprise  appear 
boundless — new  materials,  new  products,  new 
hime-.  ne'A-  structures,  new  machine  tools 
and  methods,  new  services,  and  so  on.  Every 
engineer  m  the  country,  whether  he  be  at 
the  d!"^i!iii  table,  in  the  field,  in  the  labora- 
tory, or  in  the  plant,  whether  he  be  superin- 
tending construction,  managing  a  factory,  or 
running  a  business,  wherever  he  is,  every  en- 
gineer should  be  figuring  out  what  he  can 
d'  n.  h;s  j  ^b  to  provide  con.-tructive  em- 
pi  \inent  His  position  may  not  carry  deci- 
sion, but  he  can  think  and  suggest;  others 
can  think,  hear  suggestions,  and  also  decide 
up  n  .'^ictu!.  S' venty-five  thousand  trained 
niiiid-^  turned  upon  the  problem  can  bring 
results,  and  those  minds  can  he  reached  and 
oriented  through  the  professional  engineering 
societies 

Tlie  other  thing  engineers  can  do  Is  an 
ecL.citiona!  job.  It  is  to  develop  In  their 
younger  brothers  and  themselves  a  new  un- 
derst.mdmg  of  their  professional  obligations 
to  society,  and  the  capacity  and  knowledge 
to  di.scharge  those  obligations.  This  is  a 
i  iiiX-run  undertaking,  but  time  is  neverthe- 
less an  element  One  hopes  that  in  the  next 
gener.ition  of  t  ng;neers  there  will  be  mere 
who.  through  education  and  interest,  are  In 
a  position  to  sit  in  policy-making  bodies 
and  thus  ht  In  to  guide  the  use  of  the  engi- 
neers' creations  We  can't  wait  two  or  three 
generations  And  though  the  undertaking 
must  boLnn  m  college  and  the  foundation 
of  knowledge  and  Of  Incentive  must  be  laid 
there,  th.e  proce.ss  must  nevertheless  continue 
aft-rvvard  .And  it  is  here  that  the  respon- 
sibility I.  f  the  engineering  profession  is  ab- 
solute 

Then  tliere  is  a  very  real  responsibility 
on  c  'ile^te  adniinistrat  tts  an,!  faculties.  I 
h.i'.e  said  that  the  foundati  ■:!  o:  understand- 
iiii,-  of  professional  obligations  to  society  and 
of  capacity  and  knowledge  to  discharge  these 
obligations  must  be  laid  in  college.  Without 
tliat  foundation,  as  experience  has  abund- 
antly demonstrated,  little  social  interest  Is 
to  be  expected,  Heiice  i:'  engineers  of  the 
next  generation  "emerge  from  college  without 


such  a  fo  indatlon  It  will  be  because  educa- 
tlojial  leailership  of  our  generation  has  failed 
In  its  res  jpnsibility.  This'  is  a  problem.  In- 
volving a  crucial  time  element,  that  lies 
squarely'  >efore  college  administrations  and 
faculties. 

Thus  hive  I  outlined  the  challenge  facing 
professional  men,  Sttall  we  meet  It?  Shall 
,  we  harne  >s  the  tremendous  momentum  of 
I  the  Nation  and  direct  it  to  human  good? 
Shall  we  control  Pandora's  Box  with  Its  po- 
tential hi  man  ills,  and  retain  and  ultimately 
realize  tl  e  hope  it  contains — namely,  the 
hope  that  we  may  have  a  nation  of  free  peo- 
ple who  1 1'ant  to  work  and  who  may  do  so 
in  constr  active  enterprises  directed  toward 
their  security  and  happiness?  Or  shall  we, 
instead,  ciintinue  national  life  under  the  at- 
titude anl  policy  of  the  past — the  attitude 
of  profesj  ional  self-sufBciency.  and  the  na- 
tional pel  icy  of  drift — and  thus  let  freedom 
die? 
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EXIIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JAMES  E,  MURRAY 

I  OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tfiuri,day.  December  4,  1941 


'] 


ADDRESS      BY    JAMES    G      PATTON     AND 
RESPONSE    BY    JAMES    B.    CAREY 


Mr.  NfURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  James  G.  Patton.  president  of 
the  Farmers  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive UniCn  of  America,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  that  organization  in  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Piovember  18,  1941,  dealing  with 
the  mujual  interest  of  the  working 
farmers  land  industrial  workers  of  the 
Nation.   I 

Also.  In  connection  with  the  same 
matter,  t  ask  that  a  response  to  Mr. 
Pat  ton's  address  by  Mr.  James  B.  Carey, 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, be  printed  along  with  Mr. 
Pat  ton's   address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  response  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY    MR.    PATTON 

Standin ;  before  this  annual  convention  of 
the  Farm?rs'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  it  is  my 
privilege  is  president  of  the  organization  to 
broadcast  a  message  to  labor  representatives 
now  assen  ibled  in  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizat  ons  convention  at  Detroit. 

The  wo;  king  farmers  of  America— whether 
we  are  owners,  tenants,  sharecroppers,  cr 
farm  labc  rers— want  indtistrial  workers  to 
know  tha:  a  majority  of  us  have  coiue  to 
understanl  that  the  interesrs  of  working 
farmers  a;  id  cf  industrial  workers  is  a  com- 
mon one,  Inescapably  we  are  dependent 
upon  eacl  other.  The  forces  now  threaten- 
ing our  institutions  and  our  chosen  way  ol 
life  deepen  our  awareness  of  this  mutual  in- 
terdependence We  approach  you  with  no 
thought  o|  seeking  aid  for  selfish  factional  or 
organizational  purposes.  On  the  contrary, 
we  come  'vith  the  deep  conviction  that  all 
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sound  elements  in  oOr  national  life  will  be 
benefited  by  mvitual  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  us.  We  earnestly,  there- 
fore, ask  your  collaboration  and  offer  you 
ours  in  a  resolute  eflort  to  solve  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems  which  confront 
us  all 

We  proceed  in  the  certainty  that  our  two 
organizations  are  sincerely  committed  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  necessity  of  this  hour  is 
to  defeat  that  threat  which  we  term  Hit- 
lerism  and  immediately  to  achieve  our  Na- 
tions full  program  of  defense.  This  means 
all-out  material  aid  to  the  nations  bearing 
the  brunt  of  military  battles  against  that 
mem  :e  to  our  civilization,  P>roceeding  in 
this  certainty  of  understanding,  we  propose 
that  you  and  we  pool  our  brains  and  our  en- 
ergies to  help  our  Government  devise  a  pro- 
gram genuinely  to  increase  industrial  pro- 
duction to  the  limit  both  In  the  defense 
crisis  and  after  the  war  is  won,  as  agricultural 
production  Is  likewise  Increased. 

We  studied  with  admiration  the  Reuther 
plan  to  utilize  idle  machinery,  plants,  ai  d 
manpower  In  the  automotive  Industries  for 
desperately  needed  aircraft  production,  the 
Murray  steel  plan,  and  the  aluminum  plan 
presented  to  Pres.dent  Roosevelt  by  your 
alum  num  workers  We  know  the  misery  of 
your  past  experience  makes  you  acutely  aware 
that  industry  always  throws  you  on  the 
streets  when  conditions  threaten  rates  of 
profit  demanded  by  controlling  ownership. 
You  and  we  both  understand  that  if  this 
happens  again  the  resultant  drying  up  of 
your  purchasing  power  will  again  contribute 
to  plunging  farmers'  prices  to  bankrupting 
levels,  and  that  farmers  cannot  cut  off  p*-©- 
duction  at  will  We  therefore  ask  you  to 
Join  us  in  plans  to  develop  defense  produc- 
tion to  its  maximum,  with  no  greater  sacri- 
fices of  consumer  goods  than  is  thus  made 
necessary,  and  further  definite  plans  to 
transform  full  defense  production  at  the  end 
of  the  defense  period  immediately  into  pro- 
duction of  peacetime  goods  so  that  our  eco- 
nomic system  may  function  on  the  sound 
basis  of  abundance  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  scarcity  as  in  the  past  Farmers  will  pro- 
vide abundant  food  and  fiber,  and  will  in 
turn  afford  an  almost  limitless  market  for 
industrial  production.  Such  an  economy  is 
sound  and  feasible  in  peace  as  it  is  necessary 
In    defense 

We  urge  that  you  establish  labor  coopera- 
tives on  a  far  wider  scale  to  deal  directly  with 
farmers'  marketing  cooperatives.  We  believe 
the  relationships  thus  established  will  hasten 
progress  toward  common  goals  and  m^jtual 
understanding  of  one  another's  problems. 
We  ask  your  cooperation  in  obtaintitg  gov- 
ernmental credit  policies  which  will  keep 
working  farm  families  on  farms  rather  than 
serd  th.em  in  despair  down  the  agricultural 
ladder  from  ownersh'p  to  tenancy  to  share- 
croppers and  farm  laborers.  We  ask  your 
help  in  obtaining  governmental  policies  cf 
benefit  payments  based  on  the  human  ele- 
ment cf  families  and  their  needs  rather  than 
on  acres  and  vclume  cf  prcduction,  so  that 
present  gross  maldistribution  of  Income 
amcng  farm  families  may  be  overcome  We 
earnestly  ask  yotir  support  in  getting  legis- 
lation to  stop  the  steady  decrease  of  family- 
type  farming  by  privately  or  corporately 
owned  "factories  cf  the  field."  Your  supplies 
of  focd  and  fiber  are  neither  increased  nor 
helped  by  this  change,  the  social  cost  "of 
which  will  be  heartbreaking  to  you  and  to 
us.  You  men  and  women  in  Industrial  em- 
ployment know  what  a  threat  to  hard-won 
labor  standards  Is  ccnstituted  by  a  wander- 
ing multitude  of  disinherited  farm  families 
and  how  negligible  a  market  for  the  prcdutts 
of  your  tell  such  a  multitud?  provides  You 
and  we  recognize  the  Intimate  correlation 
between  farm  income  and  Industrial  pay  rolls. 
You  realize  that  farmers  must  receive  equi- 
table prices  for  their  products  so  that  they 
can  purchase  yours.    'We  reccgnlze  the  same 
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correlation.  We  see  that  you  must  have 
equitable  wages  so  that  you  can  buy  more 
bacon,  more  milk,  more  eggs  more  vege- 
tables, and  more  clothing. 

We  have  common  agreement  in  recognizing 
that  the  best  price-control  mechanism  is  ex- 
panding production  Agricultural  abundance 
will  act  automatically  to  limit  inflation,  but 
only  a  similar  mass  production  of  your  indus- 
trial products  at  low  unit  coets  will  establish 
sound  price  controls  for  them  and  a  sound 
economic  relationship  of  agriculture  to  In- 
dustry. 

What  we  ask  of  you — and  what  we  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  the  publics  inter- 
est—is to  work  with  us  for  these  objectives: 
and  while  we  declare  our  inte  ition  to  devote 
every  energy  to  expand  the  organization  of 
working  farmers  for  these  purposes,  at  the 
same  time,  we  pledge  to  you  our  full  and 
active  suppor't  in  the  assistance  of  labor 
organization  under  responsible  leadership. 
We  hope  for  your  support  in  trj  ing  to  thwart 
misguided  attempts  to  emasculate  or  destroy 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  Sur- 
plus Marketing  Administration,  who.se  opera- 
tions are  of  such  value  to  working  farmers. 
The  present  crisis  does  not  remove  the  need 
for  them  but  rather  increases  that  need. 

As  we  work  to  extend  our  membership 
among  working  farmers  we  shall  also  point 
out  to  the  small  businessman  and  profes- 
sional people,  whose  future  aepends  on  the 
farm  family  and  the  workingman's  home  and 
Job  far  more  than  they  realize,  that  hin- 
drances to  production  are  much  more  those 
cf  avaricious  financial  and  industrial  manage- 
ment than  of  labor.  We  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  men  and  women  who  work  in 
our  Nation,  in  the  great  masses  of  common 
people. 

We  build  the  Fanners'  Union  so  that  we. 
like  you.  are  prepared  to  defend  our  democ- 
racy against  military  threat  from  without  and 
socially  evil  forces  within.  In  that  we  go  for- 
ward, confident  and  unafraid 
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ADDRESS  BT    MR.  CARET 

On  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  position  so  sincerely  stated 
by  President  Patton  of  the  Farmers  Union. 
So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  cf  organized  labor  that  a  national 
farm  organization  has  formally  and  publicly 
voiced  sympathetic  understanding  of  labor's 
problems  and  their  relationship  to  agricul- 
ture, and  has  offered  to  make  ccmmon  cause 
with  labor  in  striving  to  solve  our  mutual 
problems.  We  in  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  have  long  urged  that  there 
should  be  a  conference  of  labor  and  farmers 
and  the  Government  to  meet  cur  basic  prob- 
lems. Mr  Patton's  radio  address  is  not  the 
only  sign  of  his  organizaticn's  earnestness 
in  respect  to  labor  I  am  advised  that  the 
Farmers  Union  plans  to  open  an  office  in 
Washington  for  the  single  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  interest  of  working  farmers  In  labor 
a  matter  of  real  operation  and  not  a  mere 
use  of  words.  His  organization  expects  to  fill 
that  office  with  a  man  versed  in  both  labor 
and  agricultural  problems  soon  after  the 
new  year. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
welcomes  this  move  by  the  working  farmers 
and  Will  follow  its  words  of  welcome  with  ac- 
tion, so  that  our  working  together  will  be- 
come practical  and  thus  be  an  added  force  for 
the  cause  of  the  common  man.  Through 
this  relationship  we  hope  and  believe  the 
farm  families  who  till  the  soil  will  eoon 
come  to  see  through  the  misrepresentation 
about  labor  flooding  the  press  which  has  re- 
doubled since  the  defense  emergency  began. 
Selfish  Industrial  and  financial  interest,  re- 
sentful of  labor's  exposure  of  their  willful 
denial  and  willful  concealment  cf  shocking 
shortages  In  basic  defense  materials,  and  in- 
censed at  labor's  insistence  on  genuine  ex- 


pansion and  speeding  up  cf  defense  projiuc- 
tion.  have  sought  to  poison  the  public  s  mind 
against  the  whole  of  labor  by  blaming  the 
main  breakdowns  in  defense  production  up<  ri 
labor  They  have  found  voluble  spokesmen 
In  certain  politicians  who  have  directed  their 
dtmagGguery  especially  at  the  rural  areas 

The  tenor  of  Mr  Patton's  remarks  shows 
that  he.  as  spokesman  for  the  country's  work- 
ing farmers,  understands  the  obstacles  With 
which  labor  has  to  contend  in  endeavoring 
to  play  Its  full  role  in  tha  defense  of  the 
Nation  and  the  democratic  processes  which 
It  cherishes  President  Murnay  has  again  and 
again  stated  the  Congress  otf  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations' unwavering  determination  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  hasten  the  defeat  of  Hltler- 
ism.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizntious, 
at  its  convention  this  afternoon,  adopted  a 
resolution  pledging  its  «UDpart  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  cur  Government  and  all-out  aid  to 
the  nations  fighting  Hitler,  The  position  of 
our  organization  on  that'most  crucial  issue 
of  our  lives  is  exactly  that  stated  by  Mr. 
Patton  But  as  we  sweat  and  strair  in  mills 
and  shipyards  to  turn  out  a  swelling  streimi 
of  materials  to  beat  Hitler,  we.  like  tliV  w  ik- 
ing farmers,  see  gross  inequities  oper.it  ;:.<:  to 
Impede  the  defense  preigram — iinquities 
sapping  morale  and  constituting  treuds  ptuuit- 
Ing  to  turmoil  and  disintegration  in  the  post- 
war years  unless  plans  of  action  are  put  into 
effect  to  remedy  them  We  agree  with  the 
working  farmers  who  are  iieing  relentlessly 
tractored  off  the  land  year  by  year  that  strong 
and  cohesive  organization  luider  dependable 
leadership  is  one  of  the  most  effective  meth- 
ods of  tackling  this  and  other  inequities 
The  use  of  such  organization  to  achieve  and 
maintain  equitable  standards  cannot  Ju.'-tly 
be  called  an  interference  with  defense,  since 
it  provides  the  basis,  psychologically  mid 
materially,  for  steadily  expanding  production. 
That  is  what  we  need,  and  all  of  us  want 
to  help  obtain — for  the  milltiary  struggle  now 
racking  the  world,  and  for  the  years  after 
the  battle  is  won,  so  that  the  tillers  cf  the 
soil  and  the  industrial  workers  will  not  be 
left  holding  the  bag  is  they  always  have  been 
after  wars  in  the  past. 

We  are  eager  to  have  the  working  l.nneis 
become  mere  Intimately  Acquainted  with 
labor's  difficulties  in  all  their  ramifications 
We  ate  confident  such  acquaintance  will  Uad 
to  ever  more  active  ties  For  our  part,  it  is 
both  necessary  and  wise  to  Understand  ir.tirh 
more  completely  the  problems  cf  farm  fam- 
ilies. We  reccgnlze  that  nothing  accom-v 
plished  in  the  industrial  phase  of  cur  society 
will  be  able  to  stand  if  the  agrirultural  side 
does  not  make  equal  progress.  We  bdieve  Mr. 
Patton's  earnest  analysis  of  the  problems  c 
his  people  In  relation  to  lab<)r  is  an  accuiate 
and  tellirg  one.  of  vital  importance  to  the 
entire  community.  We  members  cf  the  Con- 
gress cf  Industrial  Organizations  asserr.hl'd 
In  convention  at  Detroit  take  his  wcrds  vi  ry 
much  to  heart  and  give  him  our  assuraiiCts 
that  we  will  work  with  his  organization  in 
sincere  effort  to  achieve  the  prcgrHm<=  he 
sketched  and  have  them  adopted  by  cur  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  accepting  this  proffer  of  ccllabcratlon 
we  appreciate  that  labor  hiis  an  obllgaticn 
so  to  conduct  itself  that  the  woikirg  farmers 
can  at  no  point  say  with  Justice  that  labor's 
actions  are  against  the  fce^t  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  As  t  understocd.Mr. 
Patton's  words  at  the  close  of  his  tal^  he 
was  saying  that  our  uniting  of  thought  and 
effort  mus*  not  and  cannot  be  fairly  Inter- 
preted as  likely  to  squeeze  any  other  elem-  rts 
m  the  community  Quite  tbe  contrary.  We 
agree  thoroughly  with  him  that  the  small 
businessmen  and  professional  people  cf  <  ur 
Nation — the  middle  classes— who  are  already 
being  pinched  by  the  defense  program,  have  a 
greater  stake  in  the  fate  of  labor  ar.d  the 
farmers  than  they  realize  and  must  be 
educated  to  see  that  t;,<  r-  ,'■  nr  c  i.n.ct 
between   the   Interests   cf    il.e   prcducrs   in 
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the  {uct'iries   tiv.d  on    t):e   farm= — and   the   In- 
Urpst,    and    w  n-bv;:.K    ■-  1     '-he    N:i*i':n    as    a 

ly  coiuivi'i.  n  wr  ]■  ii:  with  the  Farmers 
U'.ilcii  in  f..ith  ai.d  cli-ierrs.ma'u  u  lo  :~i':  the 
deleiise  (.f  <-v.r  c  ■-.!.- ry  -hnueh  t..,  a  succt-.-s- 
tu\  outC'Uu-  .u.d.  by  ihL-  cipph' alion  oi  the 
highest  inteiligtnce  we  can  siinini',n.  to  help 
fashion  a  sixiety  out  of  thi>  criM^  m  which 
th-'  digiii'y  dr.d  intrgrny  i  f  !h''  individual  *.il 
bt-  chtii-ind  n;  re  thai;  il  evtr  has  bt-tu  In 
the    pii.-;. 


Separate  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF    THE    LMTED    STATES 


Thurt'day.  Dtcember  4,  1941 


EDITORIAL  EXTRACT  FROM   LONDON 
EVENING  STANDARD 


Mr,  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  lo  have  pruiled  m  the 
Record  an  extract  from  an  editorial  m 
the  Londo.n  EveninR  Standard  of  Novein- 
IvT  17,  194L  on  the  question  of  a  .•separate 
air  force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Extract   frnrn   tHiitrrial   In   the   London    Eve- 
ning Stundarc!  cf  Noverrfbrr  17,  19411 

The  Navy  h;td  t^:  battle  lont:  and  hard  in 
order  to  secure  it?  Fleet  air  arm  (and  pre- 
sumably there  would  be  few  who  wotild 
question  the  wl5d'"m  rt  that  dccifi'in  v.r.rv) . 
Since  Flanders  there  ha«  also  been  a  griAv- 
Inji;  reccgnincn  tl;at  tlie  Army  mvL<t  have 
pcwe-ful  support  m  the  air 

The  most  Intere.stlng  evidence  In  the 
American  controversy  has  come  from  Gen- 
eral Marshal:  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  He 
draws  a  difTerent  le.'^scn  from  Crete.  Bflp.um, 
France,  and  Norway  He  regards  the  Battle 
cf  Britain  as  the  great  except;,  n  and  claims 
that  In  all  other  cases  "the  lack  of  unity  of 
comm.vnd  between  a.r  and  ^rtamd  forces  has 
courted  disaster  in  virtu.iUy  every  opc^'icii 
they  have  undertaken  '•  He  states  th.it  tlu^ 
lack  of  unity  between  inde;-endei'.t  a;r 
fcices  and  ithtf  ar:i;s  Is  ^.ne  o.f  th.e  majcr 
ur.-olved  prcb:<  in- 

These  are  ser..,us  word.-  Tn-.:r  s.gi.ifi- 
canre  Is  ei-.fvireed  hv  the  k'.u:vvlcd;,:e  that  both 
the  Germans  and  the  Ru.->;an.-;  have  ttr' -^sed 
the  absolu'e  necc-sity  of  the  closest  l^'  nl- 
b.■..at:.  n  between  th.e  air  weapi'n  and  oiht  r 
wiapor.s  The  t  virience  of  such  autlionties 
cannot   be  l.iil-.tl;;  di.-vctiard;  d 

N.I  i.A\v  .-u^i;e>-s  t!u.:  a  \a--:  or-;,i:.uMti.  n.d 
change  in  the  !K:.  a;  A;r  Force  i.-  po,is;bli,  of 
des.rable  m  wa:;.irn.  However,  if  it  be  true 
th..it  the  p:.i->:e;n  is  !.>rg(  :y  un.-.lv'd.  as 
Gtiiera!  M.lr^h.i;l  .;.i.n;s.  .i  ca^e  ;.-  e>:ahn.^hea 
Jvt  contn.t;..:  re^aw  Tl^o  Rova!  Air  Fcree 
one  ^et  !•■-  fa.  e  .^trcr.*;:.,  ak;aii.s:  na\a:  cr 
anr.v  l  k  perat:.  n  E'.e:-.is  have  partly  t;i,;ken 
cii  \\n  t:-..it  preUKl. cc  But  our  coji'.ii.ual  ni.is 
Itrs  o:  t!u'  .X..O-  .o,d  th.e  t  "■.  jtiVfi-.e^.-  ,il  .  ur 
Army  m  action  w.ll  tiviatlv  depend  c;i  t!o; 
enthusia.-:n  w.'ii  wl..ch  the  Roy  ..I  Air  For.e 
is  ready  to  cli  pirate  ;n  th.se  i.-:\v  n;tih.;c,s 
cf  war. 


Control   of   Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW    HA.MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Thnnduy.  Dtcrbcr  4,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   HENR"^'  N    DOR  HIS 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Prcsiden*,  I  a.=k 
vinanimfus  oon.s-'nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rfcord  an  ai'ui"  entitled  '"House 
Price  Curbs  Aif  Ccrr.promise."  written 
by  Henry  N  Doin.-  and  publi.shed  in  the 
EK-troit  Ffo  Prr.s.-. 

Thoio  bfioR  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ord-'red  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follovos: 

[From  the  Dtt'.rit  Free  Press] 

HoosE    Pf.ioe    Co-Rts    .\re    Compromise— Con- 

TEOL  Bill  Laok=,  Far.m    Waul   Ci.u.iNGS 

(By  Henry  N  Dcrri?)  ' 
VVashtnc.to.v.  Ni  vember  29  —To  meet  the 
pr'  biem  cl  the  rismc  cost  cf  living  and  to 
prevent  Inflatu  n  during  the  emergency 
period  tiie  country  is  passing  through,  the 
Hou^e  has  Just  voted  a  grant  of  authority 
t..  a  pnce-control  beard  whose  decisions.  If 
the  measure  Is  finally  enacted,  will  affect 
every  pocketbook  in  the  Natioii. 

It  Is  also  hoped  that  by  controlling  prices 
during  the  emergency  the  Government  will 
prever, t  a  precipitate  fall  in  prices  when  It 
end=    and    thu.-^    prevent    another    depresslpn. 

OVKRHArit-NG    IN    SFNfTF 

Th.it  the  bill  was  adopted  was  the  result 
of  a  compromise  by  which  the  administra- 
tion leaders  accepted  many  provisions  they 
did  not  desire,  but  felt  Impelled  to  "go  along" 
to  get  scw.e  kind  ■  f  measure  to  the  Senate, 
which  IS  riepenci'd  t!{>-n  now  by  the  adminls- 
tratio:-  to  '■write  'h^-  br.I  "  Th.is  is  by  way 
of  saying  that  the  mta.-nre  passed  by  the 
House  probaOly  will  g- t  a  major  overhauling 
when  1*  come-  up  f'^r  cm.mittee  considera- 
tion in  the  Sen.a'*^ 

Th,e  measure  passed  by  the  House,  though 
almo'^'-  oer'ain  to  be  revised,  is  interesting 
f'^r  whai-  It  does  and  does  not  provide.  It 
sets  tip  a  fiv^-rnan  board  empowered  to  fix 
"J'.!«t  nod  iqui'.'.ble"  ceilings  for  prices. 
with  due  reearcl  to  the  prices  prevailing  en 
October  1.  1941  The  board  would  be  em- 
p  wered  rn  make  adjustments  for  relevant 
f:'.-'-  t'  at^ectmg  prices  o.r  rents,  with  Its  de- 
ri"-'  :-.=  s;^\;tct  to  review  tn  Federal  courts. 
The  !.o.v  would  become  Inoperative  after  June 
30.  1943.  and  would  terminate  sooner  if  the 
envrgency  period   ended 

The  b<5ard's  control  is  limited  in  what 
m.anv  econf^mists  regard  as  two  most  im- 
p  rtant  categories  — wages  and  farm  prices. 
The  measure  contains  no  provision  for  con- 
trolling wages  or  payment  for  services,  and 
In  the  case  of  farm  products  ^he  txiard  can- 
not set  a  price  under  110  percent  of  what 
is  called  parity,  which  is  the  legislative 
term  describing  the  average  price  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  1909  14  period  It  ilso  cannot 
i  *<  *  a  price  for  such  ccmm.odlties  under  the 
:/?"•''■  prevailing  as  cf  October  1,  1941.  nor  can 
.Ipx  .i  price  under  the  average  for  such 
[.•y     during    the    period     from     1919 

.'       Moreover,    the    board    would    be 

C'.  ir.re.:  cl  to  set  the  floor  area  for  each 
L\  .-.-.m  d;-y  at  the  highest,  level  prevailing 
nm'.t:  tito.er  cf  the  three  -Ti-.ethods  of  de- 
ti.rn;in.ng    f.^rm    prices.  -.     , 


COST    or   FOOD 

During  the  House  debate  It  was  asserted 
that  the  fixlnig  of  farm  prices  at  the  best 
level  under  tljc  bill  might  mean  an  actual 
rise  In  the  co|t  of  food  products  Presum- 
ably, the  boatd  would  not  arbitrarily  send 
up  the  cost  fcf  living  but  it  was  pointed 
out.  for  Instance,  that  under  the  methods 
outlined,  the! price  of  cotton  could  be  set 
at  216  cents  k  pound,  or  33  percent  higher 
than  the  prevailing  price 

Penalties  for  violations  of  the  provisions 
against  charing  a  higher  price  than  that 
set  by  the  bogrd  include  a  fine  up  to  *5,000. 
or  Imprison  njent  not  to  exceed  2  years 
and.  in  extrepne  cases,  both  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. 

One  provision,  however,  tendi?  tc  soften  the 
punitive  section  by  providing  that  no  one 
who  does  or  omits  to  do  anything  "in  good 
faith  pursuai  t  to  any  regulation"  shall  be 
held  liable.  The  measure  also  declare.-?  in- 
valid any  contract  made  for  the  sale  of  any 
product  at  ^  price  higher  than  the  established 
ce'Mng 

The  board  ipould  be  compelled  to  report  to 
Congress  at  I  »ast  once  every  90  days  on  Its 
operations  undT  the  law 

Sinc^  the  itieasure  affects  every  person  In 
the  United  States,  the  House  was  loath  to 
adopt  too  strligent  provisions,  or  tc  grant  the 
price-control  authority  to  one  man.  Hence, 
It  voted  for  the  five-man  board  and  sought  to 
retain  in  Congress  the  power  to  rescind  the 
legislation  at  any  time.  The  measure  was 
admitted  by  Members  to  be  the  most  far- 
reaching  the;'  had  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider in  years,  since  even  the  World  War  legis- 
lation affecting  these  controls  did  not  at- 
tempt to  go  IS  far  In  touching  the  everyday 
affairs  of  the  people. 


Labor  Legislation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  BERKELEY  L.  BUNKER 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thunday,  Dtcember  4,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  GREEN,  PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OP 
LABOR 


Mr.  BUI><KER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  iccnsent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
dealing  with  the  question  of  labor  legis- 
lation written  to  me  on  November  28, 
1941.  by  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  federation  of  Labor. 

There  baing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  orderetj  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Washiri 
Hon.  Beskei± 
Senate 


(.'ffi 


De.\h  Sih 

Federatiop 
completely 
vancement  < 
The  value  of 
betship  of  ti 
Is  la  evidence 
buildings, 
cairied  iorw 


at  d 


Ameh^can  Federation  of  Laeor,"  "*- . 
on.  D    C.  November  2S.  1941. 
Y  L   Bunker. 
ce  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 

The  membership  of  the  American 

Xabor  has  cooperated  fully  and 

ith  our  Government  In  the  ad- 

f  the  national-defense  program. 

th?  service  rendered  by  the  mem- 

e  American  Fetieration  of  Labor 

on  every  hand.    Cantonments. 

naval  construction  have  been 

ird   until  much    of   it   has   been 
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completed  ahead  of  schedule.  A  no-strike 
policy  In  defense  Industries  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Federation  cf  Labor.  That 
represents  our  olBcla!  attitude  toward  unin- 
terrupted defense  production. 

The  number  of  man-hours  lost  as  a  result 
of  strikes  by  members  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  Is  Inconsequential  The 
record  made  Is  equal  to  that  made  by  labor 
In  our  beloved  country  during  the  World  War. 
Some  people  hav  a  very  false  idea  that 
Jurisdictional  disputes  cause  great  loss  of  time 
U\  industry.  Actually  this  is  far  from  true. 
Labor  Department  figures  show  that  of  all 
the  workers  involved  in  strikes  settled  in  the 
first  half  of  1941,  only  23  percent  were  in 
jurisdictional  strikes  or  disputes  due  to  rival 
^jVilons.  If  we  try  to  calculate  the  time  lest 
I  5  Dy  Jurisdictional  strikes,  we  find  it  micro- 
»  scoplcally  less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  per- 
cent of  time  worked. 

Now  take  our  experience  in  America  and 
compare  it  with  England.  England  is  at  war 
Yet  strikes  still  occur  in  England.  We  know 
that  nowhere  In  the  world  is  there  such  an 
example  of  what  free  workers  can  produce 
unde  •  the  no.t  gruellirig  conditions  of  bom- 
bardment and  destruction  I  do  not  need 
to  enlarge  upon  the  coura;;e.  the  sheer  grit, 
the  unquenchable  productive  effort  of  the 
workers  of  England  The  worl<»  has  mar- 
veled. It  Is  the  spirit  of  free  men  who  give 
their  all  because  they  have  real  freedom 

Yet,  I  repeat,  strikes  have  occurred  In  Eng- 
land right  through  the  war  and  up  to  the 
present  day.  In  August  1941.  we  read  of  98 
strikes  involving  22  000  workers  in  England, 
and  we  know  that  in  the  first  8  months  of 
1941,  224.000  English  workers  went  on  strike 
to  redress  wToijgs  or  win  their  rights.  And 
the  world  knows  no  more  splendid  record  of 
production  than  that  of  England  this  year 

How  does  cur  strike  record  compare  with 
that  of  England?  In  1940.  the  strike  record 
of  England.  Canada,  and  the  United  States  is 
almost  exactly  the  same,  and  in  1940  England 
and  Canada  were  at  war.  In  each  of  these 
three  countries  slightly  more  than  2  percent 
cf  the  workers  were  out  on  strike  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  The  figures  run  closely 
alike  1  England.  2  3  percent;  Canada,  2  4  per- 
cent; United  States.  2.3  percent. 

Notwithstanding  this  fine  record  and  these 
facts,  reports  Indicate  that  Congress  Is  about 
to  penalize  these  honest,  skilled,  sincere 
American  Federation  of  Labor  workers 
through  the  enactment  of  antilabor  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  Inconceivable  that  Congress 
would  take  such  action.  Imagine,  If  you 
please,  the  state  of  mind  which  will  be  created 
among  these  loyal. ^voted  workers  Identified 
with  the  American  ^deration  of  Labor  when 
they  realize  they  have  become  the  victims  of 
antilabor  legislation.  Why  should  Congress 
pcnaliz*  millions  of  workers  whose  services 
have  measured  up  to  the  highest  Government 
requirements  because  of  the  Indei'ensible  acts 
of  some  Irresponsible  leaders  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation unaffiliated  with  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor. 

The  remedy  for  the  cause  which  It  is  alleged 
underlies  the  action  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress cannot  l>e  found  through  the  enact- 
ment of  antilabor  legislation.  Available 
remedies  should  be  applied  rather  than  to 
seek  a  new  one  through  the  enactment  of 
antilabor  legislation. 

In  behalf  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  identified  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Lalx)r,  I  vigorously 
protest  against  the  enactment  of  antilabor 
and  antistrike  legislation  of  any  kind.  The 
enactment  of  such  legislation  will  cause  wide- 
spread re.~entment  among  the  membership 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  all 
their  friends.  1.  therefore,  earnestly  appeal 
to  you  to  vote  against  the  enactment  of  pro- 
posed antilabor  legislation  Intc  law. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Wm    Green. 
President,  American  Federation  oj  Labor. 


American  .Aid  lo  Russia 


EXTENSION   OF  REMAP.KS 

HON,  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  M-  .n:  -..n  ^ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 


Thursday.  December  4    :'.-41 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THL  1-LOHIDA 
CATHOLIC 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th'  A;  ;  •  ndix  a  very  able  editorial  printed 
in  the  Fiorida  Catholic  of  September  26, 
1941,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Rus.sia.  The  editorial  points 
out  the  difference  between  assistance 
given  to  the  Russian  people  and  as- 
sistance given  to  ccmmunism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Florida  Catholic  of  September  26. 
1941 ; 

Objection  has  been  made  on  moral  grounds 
to  our  American  policy  cf  aiding  the  Russian 
people  In  their  efforts  to  repel  the  German 
aggressor.  Although  the  objection  comes 
from  suspect  quarters — the  Brooklyn-Royal 
Oak  Axis  and  their  satellites — it  is  neverthe- 
less worthy  of  attention  because  they  quote 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI  in  support  of  their 
position.  In  his  encyclical  letter  Divinl  Re- 
demptoris  (on  atheistic  communism),  the 
great  pontiff  made  use  of  these  words:  "Com- 
munism is  intrinsically  wrong,  and  no  one 
who  would  save  Christian  civUization  may 
give  it  assistance  In  any  undertaking  what- 
soever." Every  Catholic  accepts  reverently 
and  without  reserve  this  authoritative  leach- 
ing cf  the  Holy  Father  on  communism  It  is, 
In  fact,  the  basis  of  our  uncompromising  op- 
position to  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  subver- 
sion. For  that  very  reason,  we  insist  that  the 
words  of  Pope  Pius  be  taken  in  their  clear 
and  unmistakable  meaning,  and  that  they  be 
applied  without  extension  or  change. 

The  Holy  Father  declares  that  communism 
is  intrinsically  evil,  and  he  concludes  that 
no  assistance  may  be  given  to  communism. 
The  Axis  editors  repeat  the  premise  of  the 
Pope,  that  communism  Is  intrinsically  evil, 
but  they  draw  a  conclusion  which  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  encyclical,  that  no  assistance 
may  be  given  to  the  Russian  people.  The 
Pope  says  that  we  may  not  aid  communism; 
the  Axis  editors  say  that  we  may  not  aid 
Russia.  The  Issue  Is  so  clear  that  we  should 
not  have  bothered  to  point  it  out  were  it  not 
for  the  artful  attempt  of  the  Axis  Journalists 
to  insinuate  that  the  Pope  has  declared 
against  aid  to  Russia.  It  will  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  is  not  confused  by  tendentious 
writing  that  we  are  in  the  pre.sence  not  only 
of  an  attempt  to  alter  the  Pope's  teachings 
but  also  of  a  classic  example  of  bad  logic. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  wrong  with  the 
Axis  process  of  reasoning,  but  we  have  space 
to  mention  only  its  most  glaring  fault — the 
syllogism  has  four  terms  instead  of  three. 
Terminus  esto  triplex  Is  the  very  first  rule  of 
valid  inference.  If  it  be  urged  in  extenuation 
that  our  authors  have  become  muddled  by  too 
much  delving  Into  the  murky  depths  of  the 
Marxian  dialectic,  we  are  instant  in  our  sym- 
pathy, but  we  must  still  insist  that  their 
conclusion  Is  not  warranted  by  their  premises. 
Above  all,  we  are  obliged  to  reiterate  that  the 
Pope  has  not  condemned  aid  to  the  Russian 
people.     And  that  precisely  Is   the  point  of 


the  argument,  for  the  AmcrloEn  Oovernment. 
through  its  authorized  sp^ikesnian.  has  made 
it  clear  that  It  Will  aid,  not  corftmunlsm.  but 
the  Russian  people. 

The  encyclical  on  atheistic  communi-in  1^ 
a  most  interesting  document  and  we  higiily 
recommend  that  it  be  read  from  begiiniivg 
to  end — especially  by  the  Axis  editors  They 
will  find  m  It.  together  with  «  forthright 
condemnation  of  communism,  an  expression 
of  the  Pope's  special  affection  for  the  Rus- 
sian people.  More  surprising  still,  they  will 
find  a  reference  In  paragrapl'  4  to  the  relief 
mission  which  the  venerable  author  of  the 
encjTlical  sent  into  Russia  lor  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  Russian  people.  Not  even  an 
Axis  editor  will,  we  are  sure,  accuse  the  P^pe 
of  abetting  communism  when  he  despatclied 
that  mission  of  mercy  to  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia. Let  them,  then,  think  twice  before 
Charging  our  Government  with  doing  wrong 
when  we  put  into  the  hands  of  those  same 
people  the  means  of  defending  themselves 
against  an  Invader  as  cruel,  afc  pitiless,  and 
as  un-Christian  as  their  own  Commuinst 
masters. 

Since  there  exists  no  ^pintle  pronounce- 
ment from  the  teachii.^  .uhority  on  the 
subject  of  American  aid  te  Russia,  recou  se 
must  be  had  to  general  principles  m  k;ag:nc 
the  right  or  wrong  of  our  policy  For  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  it  will  be  grai.ted 
that,  due  to  the  Communist  characte!  if 
the  Soviet  Goveriunent.  a  cert«in  advantage 
may  accrue  to  communism  as  (  ne  !e^u;t  1 
the  course  upon  which  we  are  eniiiarked 
Our  action  then  would  have  "At  r'•^ul•'•  The 
good — the  strengthening  of  the  Ru-sian  re- 
sistance to  aggression,  and  the  ceai.'-equei.t 
bettering  of  our  own  posltioci  in  thf  war. 
the  other,  bad — the  possible  Incremeiit  of 
communism.  Similar  cases  are  common  In 
human  experience,  for  It  often  happens  that 
both  good  and  evil  may  flow  from  the  one 
action;  and.  of  course,  there  is  a  well-known 
moral  principle  which  applies  The  prin- 
ciple Is  this:  It  Is  morally  permissible  tc 
perform  such  an  action  whenever  the  fol- 
lowing three   conditions   are   fulfilled  ■ 

(1)  The  action  Itself  must  be  morally  got  d 
or  at  least  Indifferent: 

(2)  The  evil  result  must  not  be  the  nuans 
through  which  the  good  Is  acliiev(d: 

(31   There   must   be   grave   reason   fcr    the 
action  taken   - 

As  to  the  first  of  the.se  conditions  thirc  is 
certainly  nothing  wrong  In  the  mere  act  of 
supplying  munitions  and  food  to  a  nation 
engaged  In  the  laudable  butlness  of  self- 
defense.  In  the  second  place  the  direct  re- 
sult of  our  action  is  to  Increase  the  efTective- 
ness  of  Russian  resistance  to  the  German 
aggressor;  any  possible  advantage  to  com- 
munism would  be  Indirect  and  secondary 
Finally,  our  action  is  motiva'ed  bv  ti.e  tr  .v- 
cst  of  reasons — the  defeat  of  a  rapaciou<;  ir  \;r- 
derous  power  which  has  looked  a  t?  rre'it  of 
Injustice  violence,  and  relit'ioii'-  porsecat;"!! 
upon  almost  the  whole  of  Euro.{  e  a r.d  which 
will  destroy  our  Christian  civilization  the 
world  over  unless  we  oppose  It  with  all  r,ur 
strength 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  there  is  no 
more  support  for  the  thesis  of  the  Axis  edi- 
tors In  the  general  principle*  of  moral  sci- 
ence than  there  Is  In  the  specific  statement* 
of  .the  Holy  Father.  Indeed,  o::^  n. :.-!.•  pu-h 
the  argument  even  further  ar.  i  -:  -v  'ha* 
the  present  Holy  Father.  Pope  F  -^i-  XII  has 
declared  emphatically  against  unpr- \  ::Pd 
aggression  by  whomsoever  cosnmitted  T*.e 
Axis  editors  will  undoubtedly  recall  his  words 
about  Pfland  In  the  encyclical  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 1939;  and  they  will  not  have  forgotten 
his  ringing  condemnation  of  the  invasion  of 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  LuKemburg  Thf 
same  condemnation  was  lev^l^d  at  the  P.u  — 
Elans  whi?n  they  launched  t;,e:r  ui.spi  a.kable 
attack  against  Finland.  Although  there  is 
no  specific  declaration  on  the  question,  it 
might  be  argued  a   pari   that  he  disapproves 
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■thr   Orrmm   ap^re^fion   apnn?'    Russia     j-  ir-    ' 
ti-u:.i:;v   i.<,w  that  6he  is  clt'fci-clir.i?   her  .avp. 
p.  .!      \V.  ';  miRht  the  Axis  Journahr^rs  ponti-T 
Iji   tlws  r.  nnection  the  verv  nr-r   of  ti^.e  five 
poace    points    rnunciated    ly    '!:•■    r<.  4:1;:.-' 
pontiff   in   his   Chnsimas    Eve    ail  <ir.   ;i    <f 
1939:    "A  fundan-iCntal   pcstul.f       :'  lii.v   j.;-c 
and  honorable  peace  la  an  a?su:.ir.r,    rer  .Jl 
rations,  pjeat  or  sir.nll    pf.-Ai-:''.     -  u.a:-:   cf 
their   right   to   life   und    ii.de;"'!, (!(■!. c-      Tl.*- 
will  of  one  nation   to  live   nu-.^v   nt\.r    n;*^    :i 
tJie   senter.ce  of  df-ath   pHPsed   up(v.   in.,  "n   r 
\V1  .  n    >;.;-    e^;lKd;t\    (.f    r;-j'.'.-^    hit-'    t^een    de- 
:♦:    ved     atTarked     cr    th'.a-p'.-d     order   de- 
nv'Tiri*^  ■;.  i'  :•  ;  ar.--t;>  11 '-li.ii!  i:t' made    •     •     •" 
i'fTuUiLiiy  fi.uuch.  v.e  never  nu'el  that  first 
of    the    Pope's    peace    points    ;n    a:iy    01    tr.e 
Mr.!'.:v---    <•'■     Mv    .-Xv!-    edt  •■.=       If     i>    a    trrc-.it 
".-V   !;er..M>.-  iTi  I'-.v  um^lT    n-' :'.     b'^'!-;  C.t'.h- 
f'  r     and    non-Cn»ri  i.        cf:.>;d.  r    it    tc    be 
t!ie    n-^«:t    imtnir'a:;:    ^:!l•'e    ;r   nouncement 
th.it    >.;is    hv,-\\    ni.u!"    on    tne    sibiect   of    in- 
ttrnati. .'.;.!     nv,r,;..'y     a:ui     pa(  ::-.<•     relations 
Binonc    li.'-    •:<■''■■■.  '■<■-    o!    tr.o    wcrM 

\v.'  sliull  leave  to  0th- rs  'he  t;-'<  of  ptir- 
F'.:.:.^  'he  arcuir.ei:t  .  !  ':-•  A\.-^  tditors 
tr.T'  \i>-h  the  n-ia.'e  of  absurdities  intw  whlcli 
;•  :,.,f!s  I!  we  rn.iv  not  a;d  Rii-.sia.  neither 
r  iv  EnL-'.i:;:!  nt  .t!.'-r  ii.av  C'.<-iu  :;c  Pnlaiicl 
wliich  l..\^  rereiit:-.-  f-iLT.rd  a  tn  aiv  \>.:'!i  the 
Soviets  r.eithtr  ih.'-.v  '!-.e  rre.  t'.etivli  l:\ 
fHCt  ^.n,-e  anv  ni..:'.iry  opr;ati(Hi.s  aijainst 
Oermaiiv  'i<^r-. -■  tn  r.-'.ie-,e  five  press-'.ire  atuiinst 
Ru>s:«  'f."  !h..-:.-  f  th>-  Axis  jrurr.a''..=  '  = 
v.-  u!d  C'r.era-'-  .1  m^  ral  imp<Ta'-.ve  rbl  j'.r.s; 
ih :•  A;1''\~  t,  i,iv  'i'  V,  -..  ;he:r  ,irrru=  Bv  th;  ^;nl- 
]■  e^  I  xiHMhei.'  ■  f  \'../.a:;r,L'  h:?  trea'y  with  the 
S  v:e'  the  N.i/.  w  liUl  have  ■«•<■:;  the  W..r 
bv  nicira!  f'  -!--t  T.>  the  sniden'  ot  nuntal 
abf>rr.' 'ifii;-<  >■' e  i-'.rt;n\  'n  .'-..ee  (-:  .  m  cl  up  en- 
t;<-;:u'  t;a'h-  ?>>  f.e-A  h.(!.:ht.<  ni  the  r.ci.c'.uou-;. 
T  !  tlieni  We  le.ive  th.e  fun  01  iur;h(r  ex- 
p'.rra' lOM 

N.i  dl^eu•v-;  -t  -  f  'he  nn  ral  cuestien-  un- 
derl',  ;iu-  our  p.il:<-v  (,;  .i;d  to  Ki.s,-.a  m.-y  omit 
a  praetU'Hl  e^r  I'.arv  ab<  u:  ccn-.niuiUJ^m. 
S;'.:.-e  ther.'  \s  dir.fir  th:-,"  t)i;s  .s-.bvrMve 
dfvtv.ne  ir.a-  iio-a'  1  se  i<;vered  with  a  n'.ant'.e 
c:  :  f  -.-.eet.ih;);- V  bv  a  fe'A-  Tnith'.nk.nt:  petp.ie. 
it  IS  \he  par*  :'  prudence  for  '  ur  Ci  vrni- 
ir.e:'  X"  et!.:;r'e'  ai.d  to  increa-e  rs  vui- 
Innce  airain.-^t  Coinnuini^t.-  They  iia'.  e  al- 
ri.dy  deniDii'-tra'ed  tha:  ihev  are  .•n  aiiti- 
Ann-r:ca:;  and  -.h  an!;-C'.in.-,tr\!i  tt)rce,  ai.J 
t:..i*  :!i'v  .1!"  b;  :.'  i:i  til-  V.-, .  1 'lirow  uf  our 
Irt  e  ins' .tutions  The.r  dixinr.e  i.-^  c.ui'.e  .-.s 
bad  a.*;  tn.ii  i  I  tiie  N.u  .s  even  though  tb.e  lal- 
Itr.  t'V  :ea.-  11  I'l"  th-.r  super;. ir  nuutary 
miuh*..  repre.seut  t;:e  muie  ih.;iie(l;.it'.'  danu'er. 
There  niu  -t  b.-  i.o  f  iudlii;^  uf  Coiiununist.-^ 
r;ther  m  puf^ie  ir  m  prr.  ate  iile.  i:T"id  we 
.sa.iil  ex;  <-<.  '  'b.a'  as  Deta^.o;;  arise.--  cir  0<-.\ - 
tinn'ien;  by  Niin.;--  and  l)y  ac'ioi;-^,  will  con- 
tinue to  :r..;ke  ;l.i,-  clear  In  ihi.s  way,  tiiey 
wiii  rn:h.nu.-e  and  pein.tp.-)  ti.niir...te  e:i- 
tueiy  '.he  po>f.;b:l.ties  it  evil  ai.aiiit,'  :ii.i;n  fur 
r.at.vi.'iai  pti..-y  Th.e  g.eat  ina.--s  oi  deceut 
Ameticun  e.tizens  wii  .  1^  .ally  s-iip;;ort  liieir 
Gcvenuiitiit   have    a   ri^du    t.j   expect   no   ies.-^. 


Starvation  in  Conquered  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF    CONNFCT'.CVT 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


T'i:ir>c!ay.  Dcccrrbcr  4,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  COMMONWEAL 


Mr    DANAHER       Mr    PrrMrier.t-.  ur.der 

dale  of  Octcber  9,  at  page  7754,  I  in- 


.^-  :*(  ■']  :r.  the-  Re  ord   \v::h  the  con.sent  of    ', 
tile  Sill..*-    .ti;  >  vi::;  1  :-■>'.  •  rrr.led  '•Starva- 
tion ds  a  Wti-.;,  n  ■'     Tiv  editorial  was 
drawn  from   the  Ccmir.cr/,\':al   of  Sep- 
ten^.b-:';-  5,  1941. 

In  -J:"  Cummonweal  oi  N  vcmber  28, 
1941,  th^;e  is  a  corollary  editorial  en- 
t:'I.  r!  S  a:  vation  in  Conquered  Europe." 
I  .;-k  that  unanimous  consent  be  accord- 
ed that  that  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ord'-red  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From    the    Commonweal    cf    November    2B. 
1941 1 

STARVATION     IN     CONftUFRED     EUROPE 

Secretary  Morgenthau's  words  to  our  Na- 
tional Grange  on  the  millions  of  people  we 
shall  feed  after  the  war  must  be  consoling  to 
the  starving  human  multitudes  In  the  con- 
quered countries.'     Even  Americans  shielded 
by  distance  and  their  cwu  distractions  from 
tins  harrowing  spectacle  should  be  startled 
t)  think  of  thi.=  ruthless  blockade  In  terms  of 
lis    probable    duration.      Current    oplriion    is 
that  the  United  States  cannot  begin  an  effec- 
tive military  offensive  for  at  leaft  2  years, 
while  Hitler's  defeat  may  take  5.    How  many 
defenseless  women  and  children   and  unem- 
ployed  men   in  the  conquered   countries  will 
still  be  alive  for  the  American  farmer  to  feed 
hy  then''    The  need  is  urgent  and  immediate. 
We    have    referred    more    than    once    to    the 
conipeteutly   drawn  up  Hoover   plan   which 
would   relieve   much   of   this   human   misery 
without  risking  enough  German  confiscation 
tcT  play   a  material  part   in  victory  or  deleat. 
Starvation  of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent 
on  so  large  a  scale  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it 
Is  not  a  legitimate  weapon,  under  any  clr- 
cumfetancc.c      So    true   is   this   that   even   if 
feeding  the  helpless  Belgians.  Poles.  French- 
men.   Greeks,    and    others    proved    to    be    of 
some  help  to  Germany,  it  would  still  be  the 
duTv   of   the   United   States,  with   huge  sur- 
pluses   and    available    carriers,    to    carry   out 
this  work      But   according   to  recent   reports 
such    is    not    the    case.      Not    only   would    the 
Hoover  plan  or  some  mcdilication  thereof  be 
designed  to  prevent  any  sizable  seizures,  but 
current    reports   from   Germany   are  to   the, 
e:fect  that  after  2  years  of  blockade  the  Ger- 
man  people   are   c(>mparatively   well  fed.     In 
another    year    they    should    have    additional 
supplie.-^  from  Rust-ia  and  the  conquered  Bal- 
k?n;.  so  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  food. 
the  blockade  of  Germany  and  the  territories 
she   has   conquered   will    be  even   less  Impor- 
tant as  a  factor  in  eventual  German  defeat. 
On    the   other    hand,    the   conquered    peoples 
who  do  succeed   in  surviving  will  suffer  the 
elTects  of  their  depi nations  for  a  generation. 
Whc;.  -A ill  the  Nation  awake  to  its  cf.sponsi- 
bihty    for    i-endmi?    the    food    and    medicines 
that  are  so  uru-en-ly  needed? 
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Mr     PEPPER.      Mr.    President.    I    a'^k 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
able  and  outstanding  radio  address  de- 
li v^ed  overi  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  onjjuly  6.  1941,  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Joseph  P.  Hurley,  bishop  of 
St.  Augustir  e,  on  the  subject  Papal  Pro- 
nouncements and  American  Foreign 
Policy. 

There  be:  ng  no  •objection,  the  addre.'^s 
was  orderec  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  acci  pted  the  kind  Invitation  cf  Co- 
lumbia Broai  [casting  System  to  speak  en  the 
subject  Papa  Pronouncements  and  American 
Fcrelgn  Poll  y  because  I  consider  that  an 
address  on  t  Us  topic  mi^ht  serve  seme  use- 
ful purpose  i  t  the  present  time.  People  with 
short  memci  les  are  apt  to  forget  the  hercic 
strue-le  cf  t  le  popes  in  cur  day  for  human 
liberty  and  :  or  human  disnity  just,  because 
a  few  Cathclic  publicists  in  America  have 
been  giving  expression  to  views  which  are 
comforting  t)  the  Axis  Powers.  Due  to  my 
past  connecUon  with  the  papal  secretariate 
of  state.  I  dem  it  well  to  say  at  the  cutset 
that  this  a<  dress  is  delivered  without  any 
mandate  fro  n  the  Holy  See.  that  I  use  only 
documents  p   public  record,  and  that  I  engage 

only  my  ow  i  authority. 

Let  me  pas  •  in  brief  review  some  recent  pro- 
nouncement! cf  the  popes  touching  the  pres- 
ent world  C3i;flict  and  its  antecedents.  In 
his  encycliciil  letter  Mit  Brennender  Sorge, 
addressed  to  Germany  in  1937.  Pope  Pius  XI, 
of  blessed  m  emory.  stated  that  religious  free- 
dom in  thai  country  was  beset  en  all  sides, 
that  Goveri  ment  officials  were  usmg  their 
position  to  induce  Catholics  to  apostatize 
from  the  falih,  that  "intrigues  had  been  laid 
bare  which  i  im  at  nothing  less  than  a  war  of 
extcrminati*  n/'  Later  he  referred  to  the 
hocked  cros  of  national  socialism,  the  swas- 
tika, as  "th;  enemy  of  the  cross  of  Christ." 
On  Christmi  s  eve.  1237.  he  declared  textually: 
"We  Will  ca  I  things  by  their  real  names.  In 
Germany  Ui  sre  Is  a  real  religious  persecution. 
A  persecutK  n  so  terrible  and  so  grave  as  has 
rarely  been  seen  before.  A  persecution  In 
w:hich  are  lacking  neither  .brutality  nor  vio- 
lence nor  til  e  snares  of  falsehood  and  lies." 

The  war  prepared  by  the  Nazis  in  ccld 
blood  for  ov(!r  6  years  came  closer,  and  another 
pope  sat  on  the  throne  of  Peter.  Frcm  the 
first  hour  o  his  pontificate.  Pius  XII  sought 
to  flln^  himself  across  the  path  of  those  who 
wanted  war  On  August  24.  1M9.  in  an  ap- 
peal for  pence  to  the  rulers  of  Europe  and 
their  peoplo.  he  said:  "Nothing  is  lest  by 
peace.  bUt  everything  may  be  lost  by  war." 
Pronounced  before  the  war  broke  cut.  and 
en  the  day  1  ollowing  the  Russo-German  pact, 
this  appeal  was  directed  In  the  first  instance 
to  German;  :  England  and  France  were  pas- 
sionately d(  siroas  of  peace  and  were  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  preserve  it.  Indeed, 
then  as  no-w  .  the  world  knew  who  was  the  dis- 
turbef  of  the  peace.  Their  knowledge  was  to 
receive  tcriible  confirmation  a  week  later 
when  Chris  ian  Poland  was  a.s«aulted  by  the 
panzer  legi<  ns  of  paganism.  It  is  typical  of 
the  unscrupulotis  methods  of  American  apolo- 
gists for  uizi-isfn  that  this  phrase  of  the 
Pope,  uttered  before  the  war  beean.  Is  now 
being  used  ly  them  to  dissuade  America  from 
steps  ntcesi-ary  to  safeguard  her  national 
Interests. 

Pope  Pius  XTT  Issued  his  first  encyclical 
In  October  1939.  It  condemned  the  makers 
of  van  prayed  that  martyred  Poland  micht 
have  a  res\;rrection  In  peace  and  Justice;' It 
laid  severe  strictures  upon  the  German  doc- 
trine of  rai  e.  the  paganizing  cf  youth  and 
cynical  infiJelity  to  the  plighted  word.  The 
reference  to  Germany  was  so  unmistakable 
that  only  t  le  most  garbled  accounts  cf  the 
encyclical  cund  their  way  Into  the  con- 
trolled Gen  tian  press. 

On  Chriitmas  Eve,  1939.  in  his  annual 
allocution   I'ius  XII  enunciated  the  following 

five  points' Cf  a  just  and  honorable  peace: 


APrENLUx  TO  THE  congi;essioxae  eecokd 


a:)U7 


(1)    The  right    to  life  and   Independence   cf 
all  nations,  great  and  small — the  wUl  of  one 
nation  to  live  mu=t  not -mean  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  another;    (2)  cessatkn 
cf  the  -ace  for  armaments:    (3i"a   Juridical 
institution   to   guarantee    the    fulfillment   cf 
treaties;    (4)    respect  for  the  rights  of  racial 
minorities;   (5)  hcceptance  of  the  law  of  God. 
and  of  the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  universal 
charity  as  the  basi«  of  international  relations. 
On  January  7.  1940.  in  his  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  letter  announcing  the  mis- 
sion  of   Mr.   Myron   Taylor,   the   Pope   wrote: 
"This  appointment   Is  an   exemplary   act   of 
fraternal  and  hesrty  eolidanty  between  the 
New  and  the  Old  World  m  defense  apair.st 
the  chilling  breath  of  aggressive  and  deadly, 
godless    and    antl-Chrlstian    tendencies   that 
threaten  to  dry  up  the  fcuntamhead  wherce 
civilization  has  come  and  drawn  its  strength  " 
S.:;ring  came  and  the  murderous  hosts  of 
Nazi  Germany  once  again,  contrary  to  sol- 
emn treaty,  without  provocation,  and  with- 
out previous  declaration  of  war.  invaded  Hol- 
laiM",    Belgium,    and    Luxemburg     To    King 
Leopc:)ld   of   Belgium,  heroic  son   of   a   hero 
father,   went    these   words  of    a   hero   pope: 
"When    for    the    second    time    against    their 
will  and   rights  the  Belgian   people  see    their 
terriury  exposed  tc  the  cruelties  cf  war    pro- 
foundly moved,  we  send  Yciir  Majesty  and 
all  ycur  beloved  nation  the  a-^surance  of  cur 
paternal    affection.     Praying     A. mighty    God 
that  this  hard  trial   may  result   in  thp  recs- 
tabli«!hment    of    full    liberty    and    the    inde- 
pendence   of    Belgium,    we    accord    with    all 
our  heart  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  your  po- 
ple  our  apcstolic  benediction  "     Similar  tele- 
grams  were    sent    to    tht^    Queen    of    Holai  d 
and    to    the    Grand    Duclics*    of    Luxenibvirg. 
When  these  messages  were  published  in   the 
Vatican  newspaper,  the  Osservatore  Romaro. 
the   paper   was  banned  from   circulation  In 
Italy,  and  priests  and  laymen  were  beaten  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  for  reading  or  pot-sessirg 
It.     It  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Axis   to   intimidate   the   P.ipe — and   it   failed 
as  it  was  bound  to  fail      From  that  day  to 
this — down  to  the  preaching  last  Sunday  of 
that  beautiful,  appealing  homily  of  hope  and 
encouragement — Pope     Pius     XII     has     not 
ceased  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  evils  of 
totalitarianism       He    has     condemned     the 
wholesale   murder   of   defectives   and    incur- 
ables in  Germany;  he  ha"^  woiked  silently  but 
effectively   to  alleviate   the   lot  of  war  piis- 
oncrs  and  of  refugees;    his  radio  station  h?s 
continued  to  tell  the  world  the  awful  truth 
about  Poland. 

This  18  a  brief  conspectus  of  the  Papal  atti- 
tude toward  the  issue  of  this  war.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  you.  my  hearers  to  Judge  if  it  givfs 
any  comfort  to  those  who  have  loosed  the 
flood  of  destruction  and  hatred  upon  the 
world;  If  It  can.  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, be  construed  as  lending  approval  to 
these  publicists  who  would  deter  us  from 
defending  our  Cliristian  civilization  against 
the  might  of  embattled  paganism. 

Let  us  turn  new  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  imply  that  there  is  or 
has  been  any  concerted  action  between  our 
Government  and  the  Holy  See.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  Holy  See  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  religious  and  with  the  supernatural, 
entering  the  field  of  secular  affairs  only  where 
the  primary  interests  of  God  and  souls  are 
involved.  The  Holy  See  and  etif  Government 
have  pursued  Independent  policies,  each  in~ 
its  own  sphere.  He  who  runs  nva^  read,  none- 
thiless,  a  striking  parallel:.'=m'  ^tween  their 
attitudes  where  moral  questions  were  at  issue 
Before  the  war  American  foreign  policy  was 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  <  n 
the  principle  that  "nothing  Is  lest  by  peace, 
everything  may  be  lest  by  war."  We  indulged 
in  no  falsely  suave  diplomacy  of  inaction  and 
indifTerence;  keenly  alive  to  its  duty  as  a 
great  Christian  power,  our  Government  made 
mteUigent,  earnest,  well-timed  and  repeated 


endeavors  to  stave  off  war  by  finding  a  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  potential  aggressor 
and  potential  victims  could  meet.  After  the 
war  started  the  same  high-minded  eflorts 
were  made  to  circumscribe  it.  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  the  words  in  which  Pope  Puis 
XII  t)ore  public  witness  to  the  labors  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  favor  of  the  peace. 
When  the  full  story  is  known — and  I  venture 
to  express  the  hope  that  our  State  E>epart- 
ment  may  issue  a  white  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  near  future — we  in  America  will  have 
reason  to  feel  proud  ol  the  role  played  by  our 
Government,  and  to  rest  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  no  stone  was  left  unturned,  in 
parallel  efforts  with  the  Holy  See,  to  safe- 
guard the  peace  of  the  world 

It  is  history,  of  course,  that  we  faUed. 
We  failed  because  one  nation,  confidently 
arrogant  in  its  armored  might,  wanted  war. 
This  war  is  Gerr>'anys  doing;  it  Is  a  war  of 
stark  aggression;  a  war  for  European  and 
world  domination  And  if  you  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Nazi  aims  at  our  continent, 
then  explain  to  me  why  his  agents  have  spun 
their  network  all  over  Central  and  South 
America;  why  he  has  planted  them  here  in 
t'his  country  by  the  thousands  It  is  there- 
fore sheer  Ignorance  mixed  with  folly  to 
speak  of  this  war.  with  a  shrug  cf  the  shoul- 
ders, as  if  it  were  but  another  war  of  im- 
perial conquest  upon  which  Americans  may 
look  in  philosophic  indi  Terence  Tliank  God. 
our  Gcvernment  never  simulated  a  dishonor- 
ing neutrality  which  the  American  people 
-  d  not  and  could  not  feel  toward  religious 
persecution  and  .  aggression.  The  war  Is 
rather  an  assault  of  one  race  against  the 
world:  In  the  words  of  a  profound  historian, 
the  Hungarian  Kolnal.  It  is  a  war  against  the 
West;  It  Is  a  revolution  of  irrcligion  and 
paganism  against  the  Christian  ethic  and  the 
Christian  civilization. 

When  we  were  compelled  to  face  the  reali- 
ties of   the  war  in   Europe,   which   was   also 
potentially    a    war    against    us    and    all    the 
peoples  of  Christlandom.  we  discussed  and  we 
agreed  upon  a  national  policy  and  upon   a 
Government  to  enforce  that  policy.     We  did 
that  last  November  when  we  chose  a  Presi- 
dent  and   gave   him  the   mandate    to  afford 
all  possible  aid  short  of  war  to  the  democ- 
racies.    It     now     appears    that     there     has 
developed  a  conflict  between  these  two  aims, 
aid  to  the  democracies  on  the  one  hand  and 
avoidance  of  war  en  the  other.     Indeed  frcm 
the    first,    it    was   seen    that   we   were    taking 
sides  in  the  war.  and  that  it  might  be  difficult 
to  avoid  being  Involved.    We  knew  the  risk; 
and  we  took   t.    It  was  a  superb  policy,  and 
statesmanlike  genius  presided  at  Its  concep- 
tion.    But  as  an  enunciation  of  tlie  American 
will    in   a  war-torn  world,  it   called  for   con- 
stant Interpretation;  it  was  of  necessity  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  which  is  irnplicit  iu  all 
understanding   rebus   sic   stantibus,   that   Is 
to  say.  as  long  as  matters  remain  as  they  are, 
and  are  not  radically  changed  by  contingency 
and  vicissitude.    If  the  conditions  under  which 
that  policy  was  approved  should  change,  then 
the  policy  must  change;  If  those  conditions 
change  rapidly,  th^  we  must  be  prepared  for 
a  rapid  change  in  the  policy.     What  shall  be 
our   guide  should  such  a  necessity  arise?     1 
think  it  Is  abundantly  clear  to  anyone  who 
will   give  It   a   moment's  reflection.     Behind 
our  dual  policy,  there  stands  a  single  per- 
manent indefeasible  principle:  The  wUl  and 
the  right  of  our  Nation  to  live.     The  policy 
sprang  from  that  principle:    In  the  light  of 
that  principle  It  must  be  interpreted.     Any 
conflict   between  the  necessarily  provisional 
terms  of  a  policy  must  be  resolved  by  the 
basic    principle    of    national    security      The 
question  of  peace  or  war  in  the  last  analysis 
is  a  question  which  can  be  decided  only  with 
reference  to  the  safety  of  this  Union. 

Since,  then,  we  are  confronted  with  a  con- 
flict between  aid  to  the  Allies  and  avoidance 
of  war.  who  shall  decide?  Certainly  not  the 
people,  for  they  have  neither  the  experience 


nor  access  to  the  facts  nor  lu  ir.any  c.it.e-  tlie 
understanding  which  are  required  Nor  does 
the  Constitution  dema:.-:  ::  The  f.iir.  let- 
ters and  the  chain  telii::a::.-  fi:.a  ::.e  ti.ic.a- 
ened  demonstration  on  the  Wliite  Hi.use  ..>\v;. 
are  therefore  quite  beside  th.e  point  I  li,  ve 
«n  abiding  faith  in  government  by  tlie 
people;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  questions  of 
national  security,  in  an  epoch  of  crisis,  sliould 
be  submitted  directly  to  them  It  would  be 
a  lumbering  process  involving  fatal  delay 
arm  fatal  leakage  of  plan$  to  potential 
enemies.  Nor  is  the  record  of  democratic 
peoples  in  the  pre-war  period  such  as  wotild 
Inspire  much  confidence  In  France  the  will 
of  the  nation  to  live  was  paralyzed  by  the 
int^-rminable  acrimonious  debates  In  press 
and  forum:  by  sabotage  on  tlie  left  and  con- 
fusion of  counsels  on  the  rigbt.  Tliere  were 
elements  in  France,  as  there  are  here,  which 
preferred  civil  war  to  a  war  against  a  foreign 
fee 

England:  The  case  of  the  English  pe«ple 
differed  from  that  of  the  French  In  degree 
but  not  In  kind.  If  they  are  today  fichting 
for  time,  with  their  backs  a'ainst  t'.ie  v^^kll  it 
Is  to  a  great  extent  because  10.000.000  of 
them  who  signed  the  round  t-obln  for  peace, 
almost  at  any  price,  paralyztd  the  military 
preparations  of  the  nation  And  the  boys  at 
Oxford,  not  unlike  some  of  our  cwn  uni- 
versity men.  voted  to  fight  only  on  their  own 
terms  It  is  all  well  to  say  that  they  are 
now  battling  hercically  for  GCd  and  country. 
But  It  Is  opportune  to  recall  that  It  was  their 
stupidity  which  laid  their  island  open  to 
attack  and  brought  them  t»3  the  brink  of 
disaster.  Let  us  admire  the  Eiiglish  people 
in  ftieir  magnificent  penance,  bu.i  let  us  not 
emulate  their  sin  and  folly 

To  the  Congress,  under  tfce  Constitution, 
b?longs  the -weighty  responsibility  of  declar- 
ing war.  That  is  clear  but  I  am  afraid  that 
It  is  not  a  complete  answer  to  the  practical 
question.  For  it  Is  manifestly  impo-sible 
that  the  day-to-day  decisions,  which  must 
be  taken  often  In  tlic  greatest  secrecy,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  CongresB  for  discussion. 
Such  matters  are  lawfully  the  competence  of 
the  Executive.  Furthermore,  in  times  of 
emergency  the  pxawers  of  the  Executive  are 
very  properly  enlarged  by  Congress.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  with 
the  fullest  legality,  important  decisions  of  far- 
reaching  effect  must  be  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent both  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  Executive 
and  In  his  capacity  as  C>.)mmaiider  In  Chief. 
To  all  practical  intents  it  Is  up  to  him  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  tha  Nation  in  times 
of  great  emergency.  As  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  our  armed  forces  and  as  the  one 
charged  with  the  conduct  oC  foreign  affairs. 
he  must  l>e  ready  to  act  fast  and  deci.'-ively 
should  the  need  arise,  'antj  it  is  all  to  tlie  good 
that  he  is  equipped  by  the  Constitution  and 
by  congressional  enactment  to  do  so. 

In  the  present  circumstances,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  flS»t  the  declaration  of 
war.  liie  constitutioi.al  prero.;ative  of  the 
Congress  Is  no  longer  in  style;  the  Nazi  has 
seen  to  that.  We  must.  too.  face  the  fact 
that  we  have  already  left  tlie  political  and 
diplomatic  zone,  and  have  entered  the'zone 
of  strategy.  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  not  only 
of  ourselves,  but  of  almost  every  country  in 
the  world  Since  the  Nazi  had  from  the  l;r.-t 
marked  us  as  his  enemy,  it  is  well  that  we 
accept  that  fact,  even  thou^pi  it  has  not  yet 
pleased  him  to  make  war  upon  us.  But  ins 
policy  of  limited  objectives,  that  policy  by 
which  he  betrayed  and  enslaved  a  continent. 
Is  fast  approaching  the  point  of  showdiwn 
with  us.  It  will  be  folly  11  we  do  not  s.p- 
praise  ovir  whole  relationship  with  the  A>.  ;~ 
Powers  from  the  standpoint  of  strategy  V<<- 
may  not.  we  must  not  wait:  for  the  start  c  f 
hostilities  before  we  make  cur  dispositions 
Prewar  strategy  Is  so  all-importai.t  t^dav 
that  wars  are  won  or  lest  before  thty  ei.t.: 
the  shooting  phase  With  the  example  of  all 
the  countries  of  Etirope  t>€f0ie  us.  let  us  pray 
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for  peACP  bMt  prpparp  fnr  war  Even  th  iiph 
we  hoyx"  '..  ,i-.-o;cl  'A.ir  we  nr.is'  put  this  coxin- 
try  Its  ecouir.i.y  ;"s  nnaiue.  it.s  verv  tlilnk- 
Iriv!  '1.  a  :  .-  'i:..-'  i>f  prpp.iredness  f  jr  war  in 
the  ,■^hl,rt»^^'  {K.-v-.hle  time.  Anv  otlier  cour!;e 
niav  b<'  liter.il.v  n.i'ii'nAl  suicidi-  Let  me  say 
lmn.e(!..i'e;v  t;..i*  I  p;.;v  'x-Ah  all  my  s<!ul  That 
wp  -l^all  nevf'r  neetl  to  eii  'o  'amt,  that  our 
ni,i  to  rur  friends  and  our  own  military 
Btrenfth  m.iv  b"  --ui-h  as  to  br;nt;  about  the 
dlscuraw'tnien'  ar.d  'he  defea*  nf  the  enemy 
of  rhri.<^:end(Hi  I"  i-"^  not  the  busines.';  of 
a  churrhmui  ?o  riill  for  *\ir  B/,t  neither 
mav  nnv  (  h.urr'r, :ii.,ui  do  anviiunj  nrher  tiiaii 
en(<niri_p  f  -.;  v(;:.mfii'  to  pn-'ec  hv  aU 
prude:.'  ar.d  neievs;i:v  mean-  itp  s,arrf(i  iia- 
tif)iial    u.terests        A   t<r' i>-: ) .    w-lU'il    Th.>    iiV,t- 

ests  of  relii^ion  the  world  nvi  r  a:e  plactc!  in 
Jeopardy    bv    a    ruthless    per'-ecut  r    i^f    the 

thurch  of  Christ  The  faith  uliich.  I  pr.  fe^is 
aiid-  love  teaches  '!.a'  'A-.-r  is  a  Iet'r:mate, 
though  extreme,  lll^'rulnent  uf  .•.  ju  :  na- 
tional policy  l=Vom  time  to  time,  we  r/iun  •.- 
n^.«  n   are  obtiijed  to  quote  the  script  .ires   'o 

I-  ''  rnment.s  wh^ch  would  encroach  up'  n  tur 
•■;  i.iTf — "Render  unto  CrOcJ  the  thinK.s  that, 
a:."  ciod  s  "  I  hflievc  that  our  Government 
in  th;s  awful  1;  ur  may  with  Justice  say  to 
(.rtaiu  rhuri  hmen  •Render  un'r  Cac5ar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  " 

My  great  fear  Is  that  n-e  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  choice  between  war  and 
peace:  that  the  Nazi  will  not  let  us  have 
peace  as  he  did  not  let  the  nations  cf  Europe 
have  peace.  Many  quahfied  observe;-  ti..:  k; 
that  our  only  choice  is  when  we  shall  enter 
tlie  war  III  other  words,  that  wr  shall  sooner 
cr  ia''T  he  Icrcert  Into  the  war  by  thf  N.i7i 
lu--  f  r  world  domination  That  is  why  this 
Ci  untry  Is  honeycombed  with  Nn/i  i  pera•!^■es. 

both  American  aid  fcreiu'n  tim'  i^  w^.v 
Central  and  Sou'h  Air.em.i  a;e  <•  vtrfd  hv 
n  r.etwork  of  Na/.i  ai^enis  In  this  vifW. 
which  has  much  to  commend  it.  tlie  n\ies- 
tions  wh  (  h  Anienra  has  to  answer  are  'b""''?: 
( 1 1  Shall  we  eii'er  tiie  war  now  or  later  ■•  rJ  ) 
Sli.t'.:  W'  er.-.-r  t'ie  w.ir  in  '  \\v  cwti  tenns  or 
in.  ter;i'.s  du';i'td  bv  N.-, 'i  ,f  ra  t.-vjv  '  (3) 
Phal!  we  en'iT  !r.e  w.T  v.  i '  ]i  ii!lies  or  J^ball 
w.     bear   'he   iiru;:'   .-f   :'   a'.<~i.i' ' 

If  'here  ■.-  .i;-v  merit  '■>  'i.e  fr-ei'o.r.i;  cn- 
sidera'.i  iv-;  !)■  r:^  .  :  !'Xp"rie:-.re  aiul  'f  -tudy 
It  mav  be  all  boiled  ctow:;  t  tl.i.-  S.ire  o\r: 
pr.  b!eni  !«  pr:n'..o''.v  a  -•rat.-..:  o  o-.e  :'  --bpuld 
b«>  '.fit  to  "-.be  .  0:11  ■;  ..1  r.d,  r  m  chief  wiv  a! '•ne. 
In  const. iiT  1.  v.il  romnio.:',ira':(  n  with  the 
Co;;^^res.s  and  in  roi.-iil'atiiyi  w;'h  h.,';  mill- 
"tflrv  ah.d  :'a\.il  ,u!-.  ;-er«.  !% 'capable  c{  biinK- 
iDiZ  us  siifeiv  th-.iUi;;^  the  tiahi:er~  whch 
rr.o.mpa-.--   !■-  ^ 

Let  me  ..dd  a  w  s^rd  !^<4nt  TV.e  ia'esr  de- 
ve!opmp!T  T;;e  Rn^o-G*  rni.'.p.  war  On  the 
siibject  'f  c<  m:-!->.Kr.>'n  the  Christian  stand 
h.is  been  Uetliied  by  {TiUs  XI  iii  h;-;  Encvrhral 
0T1  A-he:_stic  Ct  mmiihlsm  On  'he  su!';>c' 
if  N.-. 'ioral  S'  e::>ps-n  iT  ha-  been  defii.ecl  bv 
the  sa:i;e  Pojtri.'*  ;n  b'.<  F.-trvclica!  '■  Ctt  : - 
maiiv  I  (>m  coir,  meed  th.i'  tb.eM-  two  docu- 
m-  lit^  w  \e  ii-;  tb,->  (  ne  -afe  cuide  "o  the 
tdeoloeie:. !  fp.ie-':.  i.s  'li'. '-ed  in  th-s  war. 
which  :  .»-  i.'»t(l  Na  1  x-r.v.i-t  Comnninist 
T;-.'  N.i.-i  a;  d  !i'.-  >■■  tr.pat !'.:.-e:  >  ov^r  Iv  r.'  are 
trM!i-.'  f>.  make  1  u"  that  ::  is  a  holy  crusade 
a:'.:;!.<t  co-.i'.:i>.i;:-.>;ii  Cr'.;sr>c!e  :  )rs<->oth:  Not 
(■*■>!  !-;o  -h-'  vne:i>V  of  Grd  wills  it  i'-; 
standaid  ;s  n  t  the  cros.^  but  t;-.e  swastika 
which  a  snrat  p  litirT  ended  ih  '  foe  of  the 
Cross  of  Chr:-t.  t.he  rape  if  Polar.d  is  scarceiv 
a  rt '^  oii^.m-, f.  la*;.  :,  :.-r  Chvisnai',  kniiihts:  and 
th.e  reclu^^  cf  Berrhtesgaden  is  badlv  cast  fir 
the  r.  ie  ,  !  pe'er  t:ie  Hermit  The  b;..d  :.ic!- 
of  the  \rus,.de  '  are  the-e  On  Suf.d.-y  m  rr.- 
Inc,   Jvme    22.   the   Naz.s.    m    viclaticn    of    a 


treaty,  launched  an  unprcvrked  and  unde- 
clared war  cf  aCf,'ress;cn  at^air.st  the  C-  m- 
munists,  their  former  partners  lii  crime. 
America's  attitude  toward  ti.is  new  war 
sh  uld  not  be  swavf  d  by  Red  cr  Nazi  prop- 
aganda; it  must  be  ba.v-d  oii  purely  stratesiic 
ci  nsideraticn?.  In  poir.t  :"  ureenry  the  Nazi 
remains  enem.y  No  1  cf  .^nierica  .aid  of  the 
W(Tld 

Tliere  is  much  talk  these  days  of  rational 
unity  It  is  our  imperative  need:  Unity  of 
Thoiik-'h'.  unitv  cf  purpose,  unity  of  action. 
May  I  add  that  we  have,  too,  great  ne€d  of 
the  virtue-  rf  reverence  and  obedience?  In 
a  free  people  these  things  must  come  from 
an  inner  discipline  b.^.sed  upon  conscientious 
conviction  If  we  are  to  be  united,  there  is 
only  one  center  around  which,  pf  a  Nation. 
we  can  raliv:  that  center  is  Washington.    If 

our  Union  is  to  be  real  *nd  effective,  we  must 
.school  ourselves  to  reverence  and  obey  our 
lawful  authorities,  our  President,  in  the  first 
place,  and  our  Congress  They  personify  the 
ideals  and  the  will  of  this  country.  They 
have  led  us  admirably  in  this  crisis,  not  of 

their  making      They  are  for  peace — for  peace 
as   lone   as   it   is  consistent   with   the   highest 
interests  of  the  Nation.    In  the  anxious  hours 
of  deliberation  and  decision  which  they^  es-  ^ 
pecially  our   President,   must   pass   they   are  " 
deserving   of   our   deepest   sympathy,   of   the 
comfi^rt  cf  our  prayers      Patriotic  rnen.  bent 
on  the  protection  of  cur  beloved  land— I  have 
confidence  in  them.     I  confess  that  I  have  no 
confidence  in  anyone  who  .^eeks  in  a  time  cf 
crisis    to    underinine    le:[ltim<'ite    authority; 
»ho  spraks  disparagingly  or  distrustfully  of 
our  highest  mazi=trates     I  have  no  confidence 
in   thos(>  who  cppc-e  the   steps  by  which   we 
achieved  our  present  stage  of  defense;  I  have 
no  ccntldence  in  those  who  reserve  all  their 
fault  finding  for  America  and  who  praise  the 
Nai'i  with  faint  ccndemnatirn      They  may  be 
good    men — and    som.e    cf    them    are;  ,but    be 
their  station  high  cr  low.  Americans,  to  whom 
they    are    givlni?    bad    example    of    division, 
should  disregard  their  counsels. 

Among  tht  m  is  a  small  but  noisy  group  of 
Ca-holics.     We  have  suffered  long  from  their 
tantrums        We    have    blushed    with    shame 
when   th  y  acted  up  before  company  as  tan- 
trum children  will  do  m  every  family.    Years 
ae     'h-^y  established  tlie  crank  schccl  of  eco- 
I    nomics:  latterly  they  havf  founded  the  tirade 
school   of  Journalism,    they  are  now  engaged 
I    m   p'  pul..:  ;j  ns   the  ostrich  schcxil  of  strat- 
I   Cicv      rio-  -  ho  1  may  change  Us  curriculum. 
fc  r   th'  -.mie  professors  held  the  chairs  for 
'    th<v  a:i    -Decial.st?  in  the  universe  of  knowl- 
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the  flagpole  sitters — who  an.tiSiu  .\merica  for 

awhile  and  vanished. 

The  Anier :can  pei-ple  will  be  wise  If  they 
turn  then-,se;\es  as  individuals  to  the  task 
of  mtral  rearniamont  The  years  which  lie 
abend  will  pre  be  us  with  relentless  fingers  to 
find  and  tc  fxploit  ovir  moral  weaknesses.  A 
democracy,  ah'  •.  e  all  forms  of  government. 
nui-t  (ir.d  its  -trentrth  ;n  -he  virtue  of  the 
pe  pli  It?  greatest  dan^'  r  is  decadence  from 
with.n  r.  IS  my  most  fervent  prayer  that 
we  niav  st '  ourselves  with  a  will  to  the 
task  ■  f  saiictifymg  ourselves,  our  he  mes.  and 
cur  public  i:fe  to  the  end  that  in  these  days 
of  t;ial  and  reckoning  we  may  be  and  re- 
maiit  a  Christian  ex  <mp'"  am  r.g  the  na- 
tii  ns,  a  pc'. pie  .:cce;:n.ii,.e  *  ■  A.n..i.;ity  God. 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  fxtend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  1»  include  the  following  article 
by  Chesly  Manly: 

[From  the  Wa.'hingtcn  Times-Herald  of 

December  4.  1941  | 

F     D     R    S   SlCRET   W.\R.Pl.AN    REVEALFD — ArmT. 

Navt   Asi;    10,000,000    Men   To    Beat   the 
Axis 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

A  confldei  itial  report  prepared  by  the  joint 
Army  and  1  tavy  high  command  by  direction 
of  Presiden!  Roosevelt  calls  for  American  ex- 
peditionary forces  aggregating  5,000.000  men 
for  a  final  land  offensive  against  Germany 
and  her  si  tellites  It  contemplates  total 
armed  forc«s  of  10.045,658  men. 

One  of  1  he  few  existing  copies  of  this 
astounding  document,  which  represents  de- 
cisions and  commitments  affecting  the  desti- 
nies of  peoples  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  became  available  to  the  Washington 
Times-Hera  d  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  yes- 
terday. 

TOTAL    VAR  ON  UNPRECEDENTTD  SCALE 

It  is  a  blti  eprint  for  total  war  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  at  least  two  oceans  and  three 
continents.  Europe;  Africa,  and  Asia. 

The  repci  t  expresses  the  considered  opinion 
-of -the 'Arm  t  and  Navy  strategists  that  "Ger- 
many and  lier  Eurcpean  satellites  cannot  be 
d^eated  bv'the  Eurcpean.4;owers  now  fighting 
against  her"       "^ 

Therefore ,  It  concludes,  "If  cur  European 
enemies  an  to  be  defeated.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  th>  United  States  to  enter  the  war 
and  to  emj  ley  a  part  of  its  armed  forces  of- 
fensively ii  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  In 
Eurcpe  and   Africa." 

SVPREM|:  SFTORT  TO  BEGIN  JULT   1,    194  3 

July  1.  Ijk3.  Is  fixed  as  the'<late  f 05.  the  be- 
ginning of  jthe  final  supreme  effort  bjT'Ainerl- 
ran  land  fijrces  to  defeat  th?  mizhty  Geripan 
Army  in  Exirope  In  the  meantime,  however. 
Increaslnglj  active  pe.rticipatioit  is -prescribed 
for  the  United  States,  to  ccnsm  of  the  gracl- 
ual  encirclement  cf  Germany  by  the  estab*- 
li>hment  oi  military  bases,  an  American  air 
offensive  against  Germ.any  frcm  bases  in  the 
British  Isli  and  in  the  Near  East,  and  pos- 
sible aciioii  by  American  expeditionary  forces 
In  Africa  aid  the  Near  East 

For  the  ultimate  supreme  effort  the  war 
prospectus  calls  for  a  total  of  10.045.658  men 
In  the  armfd  forces  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  4100.OCO  in  the  Navy,  including  the 
naval  air  ftrce;  150  000  in  the  Marine  Corps: 
6.745.658  Ih  the  Army  ground  force;  and 
2.050  000  it   Army  air  force. 

The  rep<  rt  states  that  the  forces  deemed 
necessary  to  defeat  the  FCt€ntial  enemies  of 
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the  United  States  total  5  field  armies,  consist- 
ing of  approximately  215  divisions  (infantry, 
armored.  motori7ed  air-borne,  mountain,  and 
cavalry  ( .  and  appropriate  supporting  service 
element*. 

SHIPPING    ESTIMATE    REVEALS    STUPENDOUS    TASK 

The  estimate  that  5  000.000  men  will  be 
sent  overseas  to  European  areas  is  contained 
in  the  section  of  the  report  that  deals  with 
shipping  It  states  that  there  wUl  not  be 
enough  shipping  to  transport  such  a  force  to 
Europe  over  a  period  of  1  year  but  that  the 
"building  up  of  large  military  forces  in  the 
theater  of  operations  will  probably  extend 
over  a  period  of  at  least  2  years." 

The  document  emphasizes  that  the  stupen- 
dous   task    which    it    assigns    to    the    United 

States  will  require  military  forces  "of  un- 
precedented strength"  and  qualifies  the  over- 
all estimates  as  follows: 

"The  forces  that  we  now  assume  as  neces- 
sary to  realize  cur  national  objectives  and 
for  which  production  capacity  must  be  pro- 
vided may  not  be  adequate  or  appropriate. 

"No  one  can  predict  the  situation  that  will 
confront  the  United  States  in  1943.  We  may 
require  much  larger  forces"  than  those  indi- 
cated by  the  estimates  mentioned  above. 

WAR    TO    GO    ON    THOUGH    RUSSU    FALLS 

The  report  assumes  that  Germany.  Italy, 
all  German-occupied  countries  cooperating 
With  Germany.  Vichy  France.  Japan,  Man- 
chukuo.  and  possibly  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
potential  enemies. 

It  calls  for  continuation  of  the  war  against 
this  assumed  combination  of  enemies  even 
though  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Soviet 
Russia  should  be  completely  defeated,  and 
predicts  that  Russia  will  be  militarily  im- 
potent by  July   1,  1942, 

Against  Japan  the  report  recommends 
eventual  "strategic  methocls"  consisting  of  a 
strong  defense  of  Siberia,  with  the  assistance 
of  whatever  Russian  resistance  remains  In 
the  maritime  provinces,  a  strong  defense  of 
Malaysia,  an  economic  offensive  through 
blockade,  a  reduction  of  Japanese  military 
power  by  air  raids,  and  a  Chinese  offensive 
against    the   Japanese   forces    of    occupation. 

The  report  does  not  attempt  to  estimate 
what  the  cost  of  waging  war  on  such  a  tre- 
mendous scale  will  be.  but  the  Tribune  dis- 
closed in  a  Washington  dispatch  last  week 
that  the  administration's  armament  progrtim 
contemplates  additional  appropriations  by 
Congress  of  $40  000.000,000  in  the  next  6 
months  This  would  raise  the  total  cost  of 
the  war  program  to  approximately  $110,000- 
000000  by  July  1,  1942,  a  full  year  before 
the  proposed  beginning  of  the  "supreme  ef- 
fort " 

H.VRRT    HOPKINS    HELPED  WITH    WAR    PROSPECTUS 

The  war  prospectus  is  dated  September  11, 
1941,  and  was  prepared  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Joint  Board,  which  Is  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  United  States.  In  response  to  a 
letter  addres-ed  to  Secretary  cf  War  Henry  L 
Stimson  by  President  Roosevelt  on  July  9. 
1941 

Harry  L  Hopkins,  closest  adviser  to  the 
President  on  wur  strategy  and  his  confidential 
emissary  to  Wmstcn  Churchill,  the  British 
Prime  Minister,  and  Jcsef  Stalin,  the  Russian 
dictator,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
high  command  estimates  Hopkins  was  asked 
to  participate  in  the  conferences  by  the  Pres- 
ident, who  directed  Secretary  Stlmscn  to 
Initiate  the  conferences 

The  President's  letter  fellows  in  full: 

July  9,  1941. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Sxcretary:  I  wish  that  ycu. 
or  apprf  priate  representatives  designated  by 
ycu.  would  Join  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (Frank  Knox)  and  his  representati\es 
In  exploring  at  once  the  ever-all  production 
requirements  required  to  defeat  our  potential 
enemies. 


I  realize  that  this  report  involves  the  mak- 
ing of  appropriate  assumptions  as  to  cur 
probable  friends  and  enemies  and  the  con- 
ceivable theaters  of  operation  which  will  be 
required.  I  wii^h  ycu  would  explore  the  mvi- 
nittons  and  mechanical  equipment  of  all 
types,  which.  In  your  cpinicn,  wculd  be  re- 
quired to  exceed  by  an  appropriate  amount 
that  which  is  available  to  our  potential 
enemies. 

Frcha  your  report  we  should  be  able  to 
establish    a    munitions    objective    indicating 

the  itidtistrial  capacity  which  this  Nation  will 
require  I  am  not  suggesting  a  detailed  re- 
port but  one  that,  while  general  in  scope, 
would  cover  the  most  critical  items  in  our 
defense,  and  which  cculd  then  be  translated 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management  Into 

practical  realities  cf  production  facilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  know  our 
program  in  its  entirety  even  though  at  a  later 
date  it  may  be  amended.  I  believe  that  the 
confidential  report  which  I  am  asking  you  to 
make  to  me  would  be  of  great  assistance  not 
only  in  the  efBclent  utilization  of  cur  produc- 
tlon  facilities  but  would  afford  an  adequate 
opportunity  for  planning  for  the  greatly  in- 
creased speed  of  delivery  which  our  defense 
program  requires 

I  am  asking  Mr   Hopkins  to  Join  with  you 
In  these  conferences.     I  would  appreciate  It 
if   the  Secretary  of  War  could  take  the  in- 
itiative in   these  conferences. 
Very   sincerely   yours, 

Fr.\nklin  D  Roosevelt. 

The  Joint  Board  consists  of  Admiral  Har- 
old R  Stark.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army:  Ma  J  Gen.  William  Bryden.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff;  Rear  Admiral  R.  E.  IngcrsoU, 
Assistant /Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  MaJ. 
Gen.  Henfy  H.  Arnold,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Air  fend  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces; 
Rear  Aamiral  John  H.  Towers,  Chief  of  the 
Navy's/Bureau  of  Aeronautics;  Brig.  Gen. 
L.  T./Terow.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  in 
Char/e  cf  the  War  Plans  Division,  and  Rear 
Admfral  R.  K.  Turner.  Director  of  War  Plans 
in  tie  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Tlie  report  was  signed  by  General  Marshall 
and  Admiral  Stark. 

As  the  date-of  the  President's  letter  shows, 
the  Joint  Board  already  was  &t  work  on  the 
preparation  cf  the  war  estimates  when 
President,  Roosevelt  Joined  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  in  the  proclamation  of  their  so- 
called  Atlantic  charter  of  August  14,  which 
pledged  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
for  "the  final  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
tyranny." 

At  a  ^"hite  House  conference  on  August  18 
Mr.  Roosevelt  told  congressional  leaders 
about  his  secret  confabulations  at  sea  with 
Churchill.  The  Tiibune  rep>orted  exclusively 
that  the  new  war  alliance  called  for  an  ulti- 
mate land  invasion  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope as  the  only  possible  method  of  defeating 
Germany  and  that  such  an  invasion  would 
depend  upon  the  assistance  of  a  vast  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force. 

Tlie  Tribune  despatch  enraged  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  White  House  ordered  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Alben  W.  Barkley,  of 
Kentucky,  to  repudiate  the  article  on  the 
floor  cf  the  Senate  Barkley  denounced  the 
Tribune  story  as  a     deliberate  falsehood." 

Tlie  Tribune  nevertlieless  continued  to  re- 
veal the  hidden  war  plans  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  it  alone  had  done  as  the  announced 
objectives  progressed  from  "short  of  war  "  to 
"shooting   war." 

On  October  1  the  Tribune  disclosed  that 
appropriations  and  authorizations  talready 
voted  by  Congress  were  large  enough  to  equip 
10.000,000  men,  including  an  air  force  of 
2,000,000. 

On  November  26  the  Tribune  Informed  its 
readers   that  the   administration's  so-called 


victory  program  contemplated  an  army  of 
5,000.l>00  to  8,000.000  men  Bivd  would  re- 
quire appropriations  of  $40,orf0.000  OCO  in- 
cluding 20  billions  for  leiKl-lease  aid  to 
Britain.  Rus.sla.  and  other  countries,  within 
the  next  6  months 

STORIES     NOW     CONFIRMED     BY     SECr.rT     firPOUT 

The  secret  report  prepared  by  the  hls'n 
command  under  President  Roosevelt's  di- 
rection offlclaUy  confirms  the  fTribune  re\e;:i- 
tlons. 

The  high  command  report  supports  two 
of  the  major  contentions  of  Ch.irle^  .\  l.:nd- 
t>ergh.  who  has  been  mallpneti  .-  n  (■.(:e.,t.  t. 
an  appeaser,  and  a  Nazi  tympatliizer  ny 
administration  war  propagandist.';  and  the 
Interventionist  press. 

Lindbergh  has  insisted  that  tin  p  \\ir8 
now  fighting  Germany  cannot  defen'  Cur- 
many.  This  is  the  opinion  oi  the  Arni\  and 
the  Navy.  Lindbergh  has  insisted  that  Eng- 
land docs  not  possess  enough  bases  to  ac- 
commodate enough  airplanes  for  a  successful 
aerial  bombardment  of  Germany  On  this 
question  a  section  of  the  confidential  report, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Army's  A;r  Itj- 
telllgence,  states: 

"The  air  force  that  can  be  employed  against 
a  hostile  nation  is  that  which  can  be  placed 
within  a  radius  of  action  of  any  enemy 
objective  from  available  bases  Bombard- 
ment units  required  for  operation.^  npainst 
Germany  have  been  estimated.  to^:t  t!;tr  with 
pursuit  aircraft  required  for  the  cielense  of 
the  bases. 

"The  radius  of  action  of  bombarding 
airplanes  and  the  availability  of  bases  are 
thus  considered:  6,830  bombardment  air- 
planes Is  the  estimated  requirement  ior 
operations  against  Germany.  It  develops 
that  but  169  ba.ses  are  available,  which  will 
accommodate  3.842  bombers  and  1.690  pur- 
suit planes  for  operations  against  Germany, 
and  an  additional  117  airdromes  to  accom- 
modate 3,018  bom.ber--  ;.tr   required" 

The  official  report  a.-  mplodes  some  of 
the  other  popular  myths  that  have  bec-i 
most  sedulously  fostered  by  adminisiiatii.u 
spokesmen  ai:d  war  propagandists  generally. 
SOME  popular  myths  f>:pi  :  rt) 
For  instance,  it  scon.b  li.e  j;  pv.:.;r  1.1  ncn 
that  this  Is  a  war  to  overthrow  Hitler  and 
the  Nazi  regime,  rather  than  a  war  acainst 
the  German  pecplr    in  the  fcllowii.c:  wi.td-: 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  ov,  rthri  w  cf  the 
Nazi  regime  by  action  of  the  German  per  pie 
is  unlikely  In  the  near  future,  aid  will  not 
occur  until  Germany  is  upon  the  p'  uit  of 
military  defeat.  Even  thotigh  a  new  nviine 
were  to  l>e  established  it  is  not  at  all  c<  rtmn 
that  such  a  regime  would  agree  to  peace 
terms  acceptable  to  the  Ui.tfd  S'.v't    " 

In  the  tcllowing  word?  'h'  :;).:t  dt  ir.  1- 
Ishes  the  administration  aigument  thut  the 
United  States  would  be  shut  off  froir.  w  rid 
trade  and  strangled  economically  if  thr  Axis 
Powers  were  permitted  to  dominate  Eurr  pe. 
Africa,  and  Asia: 

"Since  the  paramount  trade  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere it  is  imperative  that  the  Ui.ittd  Stwtes 
must  provide  armed  forces  appropriately  cis- 
persed  which,  in  any  event:uality.  op-nr. :ng 
in  cooperation  wirh  the  forces  of  other  Amer- 
ican powers,  C'Uld  successfully  pn.'i.t  ex- 
pansion In  the  Western  Hemisphcn  b,  Euro- 
I>ean  or  Asiatic  military  powers  even  th  uch 
the  British  commonwealth  had  cuUapsed 

But  the  report  adds  that  the  attmini.r  nt 
of  "this  objective  alone"  l;.'  is  uphcldu.g 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  ti.e  \v<  stern  Hf  ni- 
sphere  will  not  accomplish  liie  other  specified 
national  objectives.  These  objectives  it 
states,  can  be  attained  "only  through  n.ill- 
tary  victories  outside  of  the  H'-mi  pline" 
The  ether  objectives,  that  is."  tl*  wi.r  ims 
of  the  United  States  outside  the  Wt.~tern 
Hemisphere,  are  stated  thut: 
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"Prfviiiticn  of  th?  drytnif'icn  of  'he  Brlt- 
l.'h  Empjirr      prf.  .■i.'u  >:  cf   rh,_-  further  exten- 
n.  i;   :;l   Jap.mc-f   i.r:;-' rtaO^cii  mmifn.    even-     | 
tual  es*,.ib;i>iinie!.'  .r-.  Ei;r(  fHsftnd  As..i  cf  bal-    ' 
ances  i  1  p''wer  vktmh  *.li  uMlft  nearly  insure    | 
p.  l.-:r;ii  -tab:;i;>  iu  \h-  >•    uf,\cu>:  ar.cl   or  the    i 
M    ■..rry  ol   the   United   s'a'i  •     a:.d   -c   f.ir    a5 
practicable,     the     estaM.-hrr..  :.t     rf     rtglnus    , 
favorahle  t-o  ec<:)nomic  rre-'d   m  and  ecnnoin.c 
libT'v  • 

Thii-  '.'  npi'fi'^  'hn'  the  N"  1  mi'i'nry 
cbject:-.f  :  -♦:.i..'.i;  Aiiienc  rui  armed  f'^rrr^ 
out.vide  the  V.>-te:;i  H' mi';ph(re  is  the  prt-- 
ervHtiiin  <  f  the  Bnf.sli  Empire  The  la^t- 
nieii*:rned  <  bject;v->  is  the  ■■fiP»doms  which 
FTe-K!e:.t  Roos»  velf  has  v  w  d  to  estRbh-h 
pv.-rvwher'-  in  the  world  Three  nf  the  Pres- 
irt'  :."  -  t  i:  f:e«d''n"i~  however,  have  been 
pl;minatPd  fre.-ci<m  of  rtliprion,  freerir.m  if 
rxpn  s.-inn,  and  freedt  m  frc  m  fear  Th.e 
lou:  th— frt^doni  from  want — becomes  •"ecc- 
n  :n;c  freeddm  and  ecnncmic  hber'.y  "' 

NAVT    PIAMS    FOR    W<   RID    OFTrN-SIVF 

T)i'j  5<H  tion  of  th.e  rtpuit  dea'.ing  with  ll.e- 
Na\y  ra;i>  fur  foice.-  and  facilitif^^.  mclud.i.g 
i.>i\ai  aviation.  "capabU'  uf  txecutii.g  stit^nt? 
n.i'.,il  I  fTei'..sne>  ;;•.  ;he  ea.stern  A'lantic  a:.d 
tl;e  central  ai:cl  we.^icm  Pac.fic  Ocean"  Bc- 
Mdejr  the  sw-called  two-uccan  N..  y.  with  a 
personnel  -.f  MOO. 000  men  aiid  15r  0('0  m  t:.e 
Marine  C'.rp-.  it  calS  t-,:r  an  iriCiea>e  ir. 
Am.'tican  n;eri.h.int  ,-li.pping  to  a  t'  tal  cf 
18  00-0  000    gros.s    t   n^ 

Tlie  section  en  sliipp.ng  I'slimatc^  tliat  the 
transportnMon  of  5  000  OOO  n^''i  with  modern 
Hir  ai.d  nufhaiii/ed  equ;pmei.t  t^;  European 
arefls  over  a  pei  i^  d  nf  i  year  would  require 
7,0<.)0  000  tens  of  shipping  cr  1.000  .-hip^  and 
that  to  maintain  s-uch  a  furco  in  the  tlnaier 
cf  uperntions  *■■  uld  require  about  lU. 000  COO 
ton«    or  1  5X)  ,^h.:p- 

Of  the  'otii!  of  laocxiOOO  tin?  cf  sh'.pp;!-.g 
proposed  t.'  be  oiai.sTrur**  d  6  0^10  000  tons  are 
for  the  u-^e  of  Gr-;!it  Br. tain 

A  section  of  the  ropi  rt  under  the  title 
"Major  stra'egv  of  th!>  Uinted  States  and  !•- 
Bssrx'iates.      state'-    !n   pjar'  ■ 

"1  he  jnmt  b<-,.rd  s-  ci-r.vmcid  tliat  the  fi--' 
maj')r  ob^eo'ivc  nf  the  United  State?  and  ;*s 
assor!at''s  >-hnu'd  be  the  dm.ple'e  mil;' >ry 
dt  fe  It  if  Germany 

An  incui.ciu.-^r.e  peace  between  Germany 
and  her  present  a(t:\e  military  enemies 
Would  be  l.kely  to  kjivi-  G<'rmany  an  cpp(.r- 
tunity  to  rtoiganize  cor.tmental  Eurv^pe  and 
replenisli  h' r  strength  E\en  thou;;!!  to.-^ 
British  C«>mm«ii:weaith  ar.d  Ru'sia  were  com- 
pletely defe.'ttd  there  would  be  Important 
reason?  for  tlie  Unittd  States  to  ct  ntinue 
the  War  ugHin.st  Cleiinany  m  sp;t>-  of  the 
preatly  imitated  d.ffliulty  of  obta;nii:g  tii.al 
victory 

"From  thi-  it  'cu  w--  tliat  the  principal 
stratet;;c  nu".  hod  euipUived  by  the  United 
States  m  the  iinnieciiate  future  shi;Uid  be  tlie 
material  s\.pp.  rt  oi  the  present  miirary  i  p- 
eratiuns  H»;ai!ist  Germany  and  their  reen- 
fcrcement  by  active  partkipatuii  in  the  war 
J;y  the  United  S'a'e>  while  hold:ni<  Japan  m 
Check  pend.iig  :u  ure  developments  Neces- 
iar.ly  only  small  nny  ccntini;ents  are  n.  w 
fcufficiently  equipped  and  trained  tor  imme- 
di  .te  participation  in  ofTen^ive  operations, 

"Except  m  tlie  case  of  Russia,  the  principal 
strenpth*of  the  asstx-iated  powtrs  is  m  naval 
ar.d  air  catei;ories  Naval  and  air  power  may 
prevent  wars  irom  bema  lost  and  by  weaken- 
Inz  the  enemy  s  sticngth  mav  greatly  con- 
tribute to  victory  By  them<el\es.  however. 
naval  and  air  lorces  sekicm.  it  ever  win 
Important  w  .o  s  It  -hiuld  be  reci^itnized  as 
an  almost  iir.  ariable  rule  that  only  land 
armies  can   likelv   win  wars 

"It  is  otit  -t  the  question  to  iMpec'  the 
United  States  atid  its  asstx-iato?  to.  undertake 
In  the  near  future  a  -utastan'i.il  and  succ(~»- 
ful  land  vffensi\e  acair.st  the  center  (i  'lie 
vJerman  pw.' er  It  being  obvious  thit  'he 
B.-s  c.ated  powers  cannot  defeat  Oerm.Miv  bv 
defensive    (  per.itio.;;^,    itTcctivc    s'la'Cii.o    i  t- 


o'hcr    til. Ill    an 


Jen-:ve    method.- 

ollensive  su  Europe  must  be  ein^l  \td 


land 


"These  method-  may  be  found  :n  a  con-  i 
tmuatior.  cf  the  economic  blocki-.clei  the 
pri.'secuticn  cf  land  offensives  in  di'^tant  rc- 
gi'ins  where  German  troops  can  e.xcol  ctUy 
with  a  fraction  of  their  t^jtal  strength;  £ir 
and  St  a  (offensives  against  Germany's  mili- 
tary, econ(.-jmic.  and  industrial  resotirces;  and 
the  .t-uppcrt  of  subvfrsr.e  activity  m  the  con- 
quered   territories 

The  rep<  rt  -tates  that  "li-  "i  e'r!  fr  rre?  of 
the  United  Stat  _,  air  und  gr-  und.  will  not 
b»-  pre;  ared  fcr  ul'ima-e  rieri.sive  modern 
CI  mbat  before  ,julv  1  U<43  diu  to  the  shcrt- 
ntro  of  essenti.tl  fc  ii  pmcio  •• 

FTFI.D  FORCE  RF.ADY  BY  JI'l-Y    1,    194  3 

Acccrciii.gly  toe  stratetnc  concept  ol  opera- 
tions required  to  rieteat  Germany  is  projected 
beyond  that  date  into  the  indefinite  future. 
The  projected  opera 'bii.s  are  divided  into 
three  pha.ses.  as  tell,  ws; 

"First  phase  (until  M-Day,  or  when  hos- 
tilities begin  I  :  Objective  Insure  delivery-of 
supplies  'o  the  British  Isles  and  provide  mu- 
nitions for  otlur  nations  fighting  the  Axis 
in  Older  to  preclude  diminution  of  other  war 
etr  rts  and  concurrently  to  prepare  United 
biates  for  active  participation  in  the  war. 
(  U  e   .■. r e   n o w   i n    this   p h ase . ) 

"Second  phase  (M-Day  until  prepared  for 
fin.il  offensive  .iction>;  Objective:  Prepare 
tin  way  it.ir  tlie  e\.  nruai  defeat  of  Germany 
h,v  ,t.':ve  participat.on  as  an  associate  of 
(;r.  a'  Britain  and  otn<r  nations  fighting  the 
A.xi.>  Power'; 

"Final    ;;iia>e      J  r .:\    cleieat    of    Germany." 

The  Tribune  li.i--  been  Informed  by  reliable 
sources  tiiat  tht  s.  ccnci  pha.se  of  American 
participation  in  tlie  w.^r  probably  will  begin 
next  April  with  'iie  dispatch  of  air  forces  to 
the  British  Isles  and  the  Mt  ar  E.ist,  where' 
base--  already  ar.^  under  construction.  The 
report  of  the  j>  int  b.  arri  does  not  fix  a  def- 
inite date  for  the  beginning  of  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  war,  but  indicates  that  it 
will   be  sctin 

STEPS    PRELIMINARY    TO    .\LL-OUT    WAR 

The  report  states  that  "before  eround  op- 
erations are  undertaken  in  continental  Eu- 
rope the  follcwiK?  conditions  must  be  creatf  d 
'r\  our  sea  and  .or  forces  in  collaboration 
with    'he    British   and    associated    powers: 

"1  The  surface  and  subsurface  ♦es.sels  of 
the  .\\is  mti-t  bo  swep*  from  the  seas,  par- 
ticiilarlv  in  tlie  Atlantic  waters  coiitingent 
to    Europe 

"2  Overwhelmiiiij  air  supremacy  must  be 
accomplished 

"3     The    ecc^-ion^-ic    and    md'is'r.a!    life    of 


Germ. 


nr..~-t 


'" ) 


'i.d<  ltd  iiurle-  •  ;■.  p. 


"4  The  c  m'-^nt  etTectlveness  of  the  Ger- 
man a.r  and  tirv'^ind  units  must  be  weak- 
ened by  d!>ptrs;on  and  the  shortage  of  ma- 
terials,  including-   t.'t^l 

",5  Popular  -oo  r^  r'  cf  the  war  t  fTort  by 
the  peoples  of  the  Axis  Powers  nnist  be  weak- 
ened, and  their  confidenr-  -h  I'tercd  by  sub- 
ver'si-e  activities.'  pro;^  •,.:;•  n.  a.  deprivation, 
and    the  destruction   wroui,ht   ' 

Tlie  report  states  th^t  "the  elimination  of 
eJTeotive  military  ba.^s  encircling  the  Nazi 
citadel  must  be  uririertaken  as  appropriate 
means  become  available  and  when  favorable 
conditions  are  creaied  lor  tlv..^  operations  in- 
volved  ' 

fN-TTFI^  STMFS  TROOPS  TO  SPRtAD  OVER  GLOBE 

Tlie  report  ^ts  forth  the  exact  number  of 
troops  that  will  bo  required  in  Ani-.rican  mili- 
tary bases  and  outlying -pusstsbions.  They 
iiiL.ucl-  -uhstantial  forces  in  England.  Ire- 
land, .md  Scotland,  as  well  as  Iceland.  New- 
foundland. Greenland  Jamaica.  Bermuda, 
An'ieua  St  Lucia  Curacao,  Aruba.  Biitisti 
Gtii.aia.  Trinidad.  Pui^rto  Rico,  Panama,  Ha- 
waii, the  Philippines  *id  Alaska  Curasao 
.ind  Aruba  are  Dutch'  possessions  in  the 
Caribbean  American  trccp^  already  have 
occupied  Dutch  Guiana,  in  S«uth  America. 

Tlie  s.  cti.  n  if  the  report  prepared  by  the 
Aiin.s  Air  Ii.-eHij.  iice  disagreed  with  the 
cr.nioii  of  the  joint  beard  that  a  land  inva- 


sion against  Germany  can  be  attempted  by 
Julv  1.  1943. 

"it  is  improbable."  Air  Intelligence  stattd, 
"that  a  laqd  invasion  can  be  carried  on 
against  Geriiiany  within  the  next  3  years." 

Also  couiary  to  the  belief  of  the  Joint 
board,  the  air  strategists  expressed  the  cpin- 
icn  that  "ifj  an  air  oSfensive  Is  successful,  a 
land  cffensije  may  not  be  necessary." 

The  Air  Intelligence  section  contains  an 
elaborate  diagram  showing  American  bomb- 
ing planes  converging  ever  selected  objec- 
tives In  Gemany  from  a  network  of  bases 
In  the  Britiih  Isles,  and  from  two  "A.  A.  F." 
(American  air  force)   bases  in  the  Near  East. 

(Two  Amiy  bases  already  are  under  con- 
struction in  the  Near  East,  one  at  the  foot  of 
the  Red  Sei.  and  one  at  the  head  cf  the 
Persian  Gul :.) 

According  tb  the  data  set  forth  below  the 
Air  Intelligince  diagram  the  bombardment 
operations  vill  be  directed  against  154  se- 
lected German  targets  and  will  require  a  total 
of  6.834  operating  bombardment  planes,  with 
monthly  re  ilaccments  of   1,288  planes. 

The  Alt  intelligence  report  also  contains 
detailed  ph  ns  for  what  it  describes  as  a 
"strategic  (  efense"  in  the  Orient.  These 
plans  call  or  25  groups  of  bombers,  with 
ryoo  planei  .  not  including  reserves,  and  32 
groups  of  Bursuit  planes.  4,160  in  all.  not 
including  reserves. 

The  air  intelligence  report  states  that  about 
60  percent  I  of  Germany's  aviation  gaioline 
comes  fromi  synthetic  production,  80  percent 
o-  which  ]$  made  in  27  plants.  These  27 
plants  are  viulnerable  to  aerial  bombardment, 
all  being  between  400  and  1.000  miles  of  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  report 

HAZt   WAR    POWER  IS   ESTIMATED 

The  report  efitimates  Germany's  airplane 
strength  as  follows: 

Operatioij  combat,  5.847;  projected  strength 
to  September  21.  1943.  8.250. 

Total  in  ^ir  fleet.  11,835;  projected  strength 
to  September  21.  1943.  18.900 

Sum  totil  of  all  types,  ?r  320;  projected 
strength  tojseptember  21,  1943,  57.7C5. 

Estlmatea  pilot  strength,  48.500. 

E.stlmatei  total  monthly  losses.  1.800. 

The  report  estimates  that  there  are  six  and 
one-half  m|lli(  n  men  under  arms  in  the  Ger- 
man Army.l  100.000  in  the  navy,  and  one  and 
one-half  million  in  the  air  force.  In  addition 
t  this  armrd  force  it  is  estimated  that  tight 
and  onc-hi  If  million  men  are  engaged  in 
armament  iworks.  making  a  total  cf  almost 
17.000,000  liien  engaged  directly  in  this  war. 

The  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff 
prepared  tie  section  of  the  report  which  ex- 
presses be  belief  that  "Germany  will  occupy 
Russian  te-ritory  west  of  the  general  line 
White  Sea- Moscow- Volga  River,  all  inclusive. 
by  July  1942.  and  that  militarily  Russia  will 
be  impotent  subsequent  to  that  date." 

The  report  expresses  the  opinion,  however, 
that  Germany  will  require  until  July  1943  to 
establish  oijder  cut  of  chaos  in  western  Russia 
8-ifBciently  j  to  profit  economically  from  her 
drive  to  th*  east 

KARLT    OFFWISIVr    AGAINST    AXIS    CALLED    CRGENT 

Under  tlie  heading  "Strategic  Employment 
of  Ground^  Forces.  "  the  report  of  the  War 
Plans  Division  indicates  that  the  Allies, 
meaning  Ainerican  and  British  forces,  must 
drive  German  forces  out  of  Norway  before 
beginning  the  final  land  offensive  against  the 
Germany  ^my.  Tliis  task  alone  may  require 
several  hifidred  thousand  men,  including 
specially  trjuined  mountain  divisions,  the  re- 
port states,     It  continues: 

"Careful  |  studies    concerning    the    Scandi- 
navian penjinsula.  the  Iberian  peninsula,  the 
j   Near  East,  ^nd  Africa  have  been  made  oy  the 
'    War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Stail.  and 
these  studies  made  important  contributions 
In  the  determination  of  the  estimated  ground 
I    forces. 

,  "Task  forces  consisting  principally  of  ar- 
I  mored  and  motor  divisions  must  be  created 
'   for  possibl((  operations  in  North  Africa,  the 
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Middle  East,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  exact  strength  and  the  composition  of 
the  task  forces  necessary  to  seize  and  main- 
tain military  bases  will  be  determined  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  operations 

"The  United  States  is  approaching  its  task 
In  a  logical  manner,  but  the  production  of 
materiel  must  be  greatly  accelerated  to  per- 
mit its  accomplishment.  At  present  the  bulk 
of  our  production  has  to  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  Great  Britain  and  associates, 
rendering  it  impracticable  for  us  to  under- 
take offensive  commitments.  But  time  is  of 
the  essence,  and  the  longer  we  delay  effective 
offensive  operations  against  the  Axis  the  more 
difficult  Will  become  the  attainment  of 
victory. 

"It  is  mandatory  that  we  reach  an  early 
appreciation  of  our  stupendous  task  and  gain 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  entire  coun- 
try in  the  production  of  trained  men.  ships, 
mtinitions.  and  ample  reserves." 


Race  Bias  .■^s  a  Moral  Evil 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  ELIOT 

OF    MASSACHUSETT.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  December  4.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  THE  REVEREND  JOHN 
L.^FARGE.  S  J. 


Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extetid  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  fine  and  challenging 
letter  written  by  Father  LaParge  to  the 
New  York  Times i 
I  From   the   New   York   Times.   November   24. 

1941] 
R.\CE    Bias    as    a     "Moral   Evil"— New    York, 

It  Is   Held.   Should  Take  Lead  in  Over- 
coming Prejitdice 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Having  read  for  many  years  comments  on 
the  situation  in  Harlem,  past  and  present, 
one  capital  point  I  find  is  ignored  with 
astonishing  regularity. 

Only  when,  as  in  1935.  the  white  popula- 
tion is  affected  by  the  conditions  and  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  authorities  which 
perennially  trouble  the  lives  of  Harlem's 
Negro  residents,  only  then,  it  appears,  does 
the  public  rub  its  eyes  pnd  become  conscious 
that  In  Harlem  there  are  agencies,  racial  and 
interracial,  steadfastly  working  to  cope  with 
these  same  conditions. 

It  takes,  however,  the  penetrating  mind 
and  the  courageous  pen  of  a  Pearl  Buck, 
writing  in  your  isf,ue  of  November  15.  to 
reveal  a  basic  matter  which  is  ever  evaded 
All  that  Harlem,  through  its  agencies,  does 
for  itself,  or  that  such  agencies  do  for  Har- 
lem—or for  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area,  or 
for  Newark's  Tenth  Ward,  or  Chicago's  South 
Side,  or  for  any  other  such  region— is  condi- 
tioned by  the  far-reaching  evil  of  race 
prejudice. 

work    is    handicapped 

Church  nnd  school  alike  devote  them- 
selves to  the  Intel ests  of  Harlem  s  youth. 
In  that  area  men  and  women  of  various 
professional  groups,  priest^  and  nuns,  col- 
ored and  white,  are  lavishing  en  Harlem, 
that  is  to  say  New  York  s  future  citizens. 
a  care  second  to  none  in  this  country  by 
everv  standard  cf  intelligence  and  devotion. 
Bi't  the  work  of  the  church,  of  the  schools, 
of  the  youth  organ  zations  and  of  the  social 


agencies  is  seriously  affected  and  may  at 
times  be  nullified  by  the  apathy,  prejudice. 
In  some  cases  downright  hostility  of  a  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  who  are  ready  to  at- 
tribute to  a  race  anything  that  can  be  cen- 
sured in  the  individual. 

Pearl  Buck  rightfully  points  out  that 
"race  prejudice  compels  colored  people  to 
take  what  work  they  can  get  because  there 
are  so  many  Jobs  Negroes  cannot  get  "  It. 
is  the  r(X)t  of  the  Negroes'  employment 
problem,  which  In  turn  radically  affects  the 
morale,  the  morals,  the  very  existence  of 
families.  The  employment  problem  is  not 
solved  when  Negroes  are  provided  with  Jobs; 
it  is  solved  only  when  the  prejudice  is 
eliminated,  which  is  the  basic  reasonn^hy— 
when  otherwise  qualified— heads  of  families 
are  refused  Jobs  or  future  heads  of  families 
are   shut    off    from    apprenticeship    training. 

"We  maintain."  asserted  60  prominent 
Americans  in  their  statement  of  May  7, 
1941.  on  the  Negro  in  the  defense  industry, 
"that  the  time  has  come  for  the  lasting 
repudiation  of  race  prejudice  as  an  influence 
in  determining  the  policies  of  the  Nation. 
The  brotherh(X)d  of  man — based  on  tl  e 
fatherhood  of  God — is  no  mere  adornment 
of  a  democratic  society"  It  should  be  no 
mere   adornment  cf   the   city   of   New   York. 

MORAL    FACTOR    INVOLVED 

But  It  is  not  enough  to  deplore  this  preju- 
dice or  to  point  out  Its  menace  to  the  peace 
or  welfare  of  our  entire  democracy.  Such 
apathy  and  such  prejudice,  if  not  wholly 
curable,  can  at  least  be  lessened  and  robbed  of 
their  most  poisonous  attributes  by  systematic, 
combined,  and  intelligent  effort. 

I  wish  to  repeat  on  this  occasion  what  I 
have  repeatedU  urged  in  the  past.  Our  va- 
rious national,  social,  and  philanthropic  and 
educational  agencies  on  behalf  of  the  Negro, 
in  the  North  and  the  South,  will  continue  to 
suffer  for  these  conditions  until  they  ccme 
out  publicly  and  declare  race  prejudice  to  be 
morally  wroiig. 

Great  religious  leaders,  including  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Catholic  Church,  have  re- 
peatedly denounced  the  moral  evil  of  race 
prejudice  both  here  and  abroad.  It  must  be 
preached,  condemned  as  a  sin.  by  religious 
and  patriotic  standards,  if  any  bounds  are 
to  be  placed  to  Its  effects.  If  even  a  minute 
proportion  of  the  funds,  public  and  private, 
that  are  annually  spent  in  this  country  for 
national  works  fcr  the  educational  and  social 
welfare  of  the  Negro  were  devoted  to  this 
specific  task  of  educating  the  public  in  the 
religiously  grounded  principles  of  interracial 
Justice,  the  viscfulness  and  indeed  the  contin- 
uance of  such  works  would  be  immeasurably 
insured. 

It  is  for  us  here  in  New  York  to  take  the 
lead.  Unless  we  do  so,  we  cannot  expect  the 
Nation  to  follow. 

The  Reverend  John  LaFarge.  S   J  . 

y4.s50C!afe  Editor  of  America. 
New  Y'ork,  November  21.  1941. 


Participation  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF    NORTH   C.\r.OL:NA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


ThdTiday.  December  4.  1941 


f      EDITORIAL   FROM    THE   WASHINGTON 
TIMES -HERALD 


Mr.  REYNOLDS      Mr.  Piesident,  re- 
cently there  was  published  in  the  col- 


umns of  the  Washington  Tinv  -H  raid 
an  editorial  entitled  Must,  W.  F  pht 
Germany  and  Japan?"  I  think  this  a 
very  excellent  editorial.  Incidcnt;-'.lly, 
there  appears  above  the  editorial  a  state- 
ment by  a  former  Presiden"  1 1  'l.c  Uiuted 
States.  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  respect- 
fully ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  together  with  the  statement  of 
President  Lincoln,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  may  add  that 
the  same  editorial  was  cnginally  p'.  b- 
lished  in  the  columns  ol  thf  New  Y(uk 
Daily  News,  and  later  republished  tv 
the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Timjes-Heraldl 
Must  We  Fight  Germany  and  Japan? 

We  have  pulled  our  marines  out  of  Shang- 
hai. China;  and  this  is  a  mare  significant 
shift  in  the  Far, East  situation  than  anything 
that  has  come  yet  out  of  the  long,  secretive 
talks  of  Mr  Kurusu  with  the  president  and 
the  Secretary  of  State 

FOREIGNERS   IN.   FOREIGNERS   OLT 

The  750  marines  left  last  Thursday  on  the 
steamships  President  Madison  Rnd  Prestdenf 
Harnson,  being  seen  off  at  the  International 
Settlement  customs  Jetty  by  large  crowds 
which  included  many  women  (nationalities 
not  specified)    who  wept  copiously 

What  it  means  is  that  extraterritoriality 
is  on  its  last  legs  in  China.  At  Tientsin, 
Peking  (pardon,  Pelping.  and  what  a  come- 
down that  Is),  and  Shanghai  for  years  and 
years,  American  marines  have  been  on  guard, 
rlong  with  shifting  contingents  of  sold.ers 
from  other  nations.  The  others  have  been 
mainly  British  and  French.  The  object  has 
been  to  protect  non-Chinese  business  and 
nationals  in  China.  Most  of  these  Interests 
have  been  British,  Britain  doing  some  10 
times  as  much  business  in  China  as  the 
United  States. 

It  all  began  during  the  Opium  War  of 
1839-42,  when  the  British  first  seized  the 
island  of  Hong  Kong.  75  miles  southeast  of 
Canton,  princapal  city  of  South  China  The 
British  fortified  Hong  Kong;  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842.  the  Chinese  ports 
cf  Canton,  Amoy.  Focchow,  Ningpo.  and 
Shanghai  were  opened  up  on  a  basis  of  pref- 
erence for  the  foreigner.  There  wefe  for- 
eign courts  to  protect  the,  outsider  from 
Chinese  courts;  foreign  police  lorces  in  some 
quarters;  and  so  on. 

By  1900.  coastal  China  was  pretty  well  cut 
up  into  British,  German,  and  Russian  spheres 
of  influence.  When  the  Boxens  (Chinese  na- 
tionalists) rebelled  against  this  set-up.  we 
helped  the  British.  Germans",  and  Russians 
put  them  down.  The  open-door  policy  was 
forced  on  China  by  the  western  powers  One 
big  cause  of  the  current  friction  between 
Japan  and  Washineton -London  has  been 
Japan's  efforts  to  make  this  alt  open  door  for 
Japan  only 

HOPE    PEACE    BREAKS    OITT 

It  most  likely  means  that  the  Japane.se'. 
holding  Shanghai.  Canton.  Nanking.  Hankow, 
and  other  important  points  along  the  Chlni 
coast,  will  be  able  to  run  that  part  of  China 
officially  or  unofficially  for  quite  a  while,  be- 
cause Japan  has  a  fine  Na\-y    China  none 

Whispers  and  dope  stories  coming  out  of 
Washington  and  Tokyo  have  it  that  an  agree- 
ment for  a  cooling-off  period  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  oa  the  way;  that 
war  between  the  two  nations  Is  not  as  Immi- 
nent as  it  looks  on  the  surface 

We  devoutly  hope  this  Is  true  If  the  stage 
is  being  set  fcr  President  Roosevelt  to  come 
forward  at  the  zero  hour  as  the  great  peace- 
maker, we'll  be  delighted  to  see  hlfn  pet  »\\  ihe 
credit  and  applause  there  is. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  IM'C'ORD 


Thp  a'ltfrr.atr.p  i?-  -A.ir  with  Jfipan,  Ti.is 
we  bfli*^'.f  ■*  u'.ci  >."  i:.AL.:iii-  Wt-  aie  .il:e.-dy 
at  vi.tr  -Aith  G>T:r..iT.-,  <,:;  lli',-  .s':i-.  an.'l  ^ve 
are  edi;;!^'  r'.n-t  r  'u  ..;'.-  '.ii'  w;ir  w.'h  Ocrmnry 
everv  ri.i'.  C'l'-rn.nriv  :s  '■h<'  ereatp^t  m;;.'<;rv 
yi-wer  ;n  Mip  --vctUI  nr  The  mon-.eut  I.'-n  t 
thut  t-m  'I'-'h  '  f  .1  -xAi-  fi  r  lis  ti^  tat  Icle  at  one 
timC  M-.;.-t  :■'-'•  .tl':,  t.il-."  en  the  ni'<:  rr..:st 
trurn>M»  'Drl  th'erir  i:-.pcl  nntiei;  fi:.<i  'liu.i 
lirrl  .  '.);-'-»'.■.>•'■   ;:.'■•   a  war  en  t'*u  fr    ■.ita? 

VVf  i.if.f  I  ;jr  M  .nf'  (.  I,(,c' '".i.r  ;  keep-Out 
Sign  pr--.  !  D-  <rT.!:''v  2  1823  hv  P'r>ldent 
Jnmrs  M..  ::rro  .;--;  .ipply.r.cr  t  Mir  Wcrprn 
H»  nil,-:  hire  T)u>  ca'.ls  t  r  I'n  '.■  d  S'.ite-: 
pr(;'e'';in  f  two  conf.nL  n's  N  rt  ii  ard 
Scu'h  A!:ie:  u  ii  -  ru'.Kr.?'  '.n-.p-T;,.!;- •;c  I'Micks 
fr<:-.;  ,!:.va  :;i  re  e'..-e  I'  :n''.lvfs  the  de'-t:!;.es 
c,t  ab<  i:'  2t5  (  OO.CKJO  p/t'r.lf  Qiu-f  a  Ci  r.- 
t:ai-l.  tjii."  eii'iUt'h.  '.%►■  th.iik.  t'\^u  fr  li.c 
niii'h'v  I'p.Kf!  S'.'t- 

r.-.y  .".rr  -iiir.'  W,  ■  (In  ',v  \V;!><n?  "it-io  -.vo 
h-i- e  r.  't  been  rctiten'  to  keip  our  ca;. 
M  '.n  (.■  IX-ttr.ne  and  rtdnii'i  ll.,'.'  there  .^  jti?- 
tut'  .1)  t;  .  idiM  .f  ^:::i;:  .:  d.  t":  mu;-  f'  r  A?;a 
end    t'urc;  c 

W:!-'  n  p!i.p<-id  to  li,!cc  th.c  crt.  d  :-i  (!'■- 
nuiT.it',  11  ;li''  whole  w  ild  .ii.d  f.,u^rit  a 
b.c  (.y  V..1I  ::i  th.e  a'tciiipt  —  and  failed. 
K.iid  I..;  .11. d  ('  Id  e  bihtvid  pictty  much 
In  minding  our  <  w.  h;>  i;'.-^  br."  i  Tadiiicn 
rf  rrli'.dine  the  v  h(  !e  w-r'.d  «  hii-:r.'^'-^  lived 
on  m  I  \;r  .St.itf  I>'p;ir"ir:.  nt,  Th:<  tradiMcn 
came  tr  !l.  wer  when  Sei  le'irv  ci  :~' A'.e  Henry 
L  Stmui  :i  :n  the  Ho.  ver  .id;r.ir.:.-'ra-n;n. 
tried  t..  keep  J.ipan  frcin  >e!/:nL:  M.inclui:;a 
and  re(  hr  .«tf  n;n^  it  M.mchukiio 

We  ,,re  p.' w  ur.der  th.e  le.uier^hip,  T  P'.est- 
dtiT  R  -( ..'-ev'-it  ^f'.Vii:  firth  tr  !:nr  j-e  th-- 
fcur  fre.-d(  m-  <n  'iie  whole  wc:!d  To  do 
th.it  will  r-  >■  nnlle  ns  ri  Anieru..n  'iv»s  .u-d 
jn^'  r>  h.'l;.  n.-  f  dv  !l.«r.'i  rh;.in  e\>'  .-X-  we 
beijin  'h.i.^  rrn-.ide  we  are  !i>ini;  ^irne  i  f  G;:r 
nwn  fiee-li'ins  at  an  ever-increasing  .'.re  cf 
Bpet  d 

We  'h.;nk  h.>--  ry  <  verciict  en  the^-e  ciTer's 
w  1!  be  no'  •iv!'  th.ty  wire  K'.tali?rn  ■  r  m 
anv  cTh.er  w.iv  i  rn.^ew- ril.y  bu'  that  tliev 
were   cuU  .-sal   feliv 


Armistice  Day 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PFNNSYIVAMA 
IN  THK  liOUc^E  OF   REFRESH NTATIVE; 


T/iur.'^d.iy.  December  4.  1341 


ADDRESS  OK  M.-\J    P.\UL  H    GRIFriTH 


Mr.  WEISS  Mr  Sptakpr,  on  Siind.Tv. 
N:,vcmbt;  9  1041  tho  B'r.ai  B'lUh  Lode-, 
No.  44  111'  P.;^^Ju:-'h  Pa  ,  c  ndi;c:tcl  nn 
A:rrd,-:ivf  D.iv  ci;-.  oi.ri   n    which    T  bt - 

]:f':r  wiV.  bt  long  r^mf  :-i':b\  f'^d  as  a:i  r\i'- 
s'lT.d.nit  evfitr  m  the  hi^tcry  rf  Pi".<- 
tiK^-h  r.r.d  AT.' r!tcny  C.  lin'v.  Pa.  Ovor 
l.JCO  people  ciir.piiMj.  the  audi- ;:ce, 
iinnns  wh..:n  w^r''  Bt  n  Pi.Uw.  Ccl. 
Sit;  Lr.it  Morel(xk,  bnh  of  \vh.  ni  pc^>o^,^ 
a  Ci:n:'rt>5iofial  Medal  uf  Honor,  ar.d 
M.M  .J  b.n  H  Shenkle  an  ci.*>ianriir2 
V'>'-nn  ci  'he  \a<'.  W<Mid  W.ir,  Thr" 
rr.r..;:!!  nddto-s  wns  niadt  bv  M:ij.  Pan! 
H  Gt::^-h,  a  ^:>'.^nt  fvootitive  :n  tl-;-^ 
c:u.,  .  i  ::.;  Uitd-i  S-.ittaiy  of  \V.u-,  aitd 
I  am  hi.ippy  t.)  mc'.uut  m  u'.y  iLi.ia.k.-^ 
the  maj."'!'  >  ad.I;e,-.-l 

Fellow  Ani.er.cn:  <  it  i^  rea'lv  a  \e'\  hnppv 
priNil-.  i.;e     tor    n.e    to    conu'     bt;.,re    thi-    lino 


is!'  •;p 

■.    .U     ol 

cc;*  b;  a 

M;r.: 

nie    oli 

V     -1    al' 


,f    Ami  ri>  all.,    t.  n.ght,   aid    -peak    to 
tie    d-c.i.-^ioa    of    aii    Armistice    Day 
ic. :: 

ri  yo-.i  h.o. e  fcMclu  .side  by  side  with 
the  ba^iieiieicia  ot  Fidnce.  Many  of 
marchinf;  shoulder  to  shculdtr  with 
me  m  tlie  ranks  of  the  American  Legion.  All 
of  you  are  standirii^  solidly  behind  the  Army  < 
I  repre-ei.t  in  i'^  etI_rto  tc  make  America 
.- 1  r    -'  i;  • 

Jews,  since  the  days  of  the  American  Revo- 
iuti  n.  have  fought,  bled,  and  died  on  our  bat- 
tlefield.s  to  preterve  the  freedom  which  our 
f-'ioa"  c  untry  aloiie  provides.  How  familiar 
in  '.'r.x  n.ihtary  service  are  the  names  of 
D.i-.  .d  Frank--  Manuel  Mordecai  Noah,  Morde- 
c.ii  Sheftall,  and  many  others  who  have  served 
so  honorably  in  the  Army.  What  great  con- 
tribtitiors  •-  rtir  Nation  have  been  made  by 
H.  :>  :•  M  rr.>  Haym  Solomon,  and  others 
I  '  'he  Jewish  f.dth.  who  pawned  and  mort- 
c.-^  d  tr.eir  worldly  possesticns  to  obtain 
netd.d  munitions  in  a  struggle  for  spiritual 
freedcm 

Thanks  to  our  founding  fathers  we  have 
a  gK:nous  heritage  in  which  your  forefathers 
and  my  forefathers — Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Protestants— liave  played  a  vital  role.  We 
n.ay  differ  in  opinions,  in  beliefs,  and  in 
theories,  but  on  the  fundamentals  of  free 
f-peech.  of  freedom  of  religion,  of  tolerance. 
and  cf  The  other  principles  of  the  Bill  of 
Rteht"  we  are  overwhelmingly  agreed,  in 
far'   almost  unanimous  in  our  views. 

When  American  Ideals  that  we  have  held 
so  dear  have  been  assailed,  we  have  marched 
forward  ,ts  one — not  as  Jews.  v.<^  as  Gentiles. 
not  ac  Democrats  nor  a.?  Republicans,  not  as 
artisans  nor  as  farmers,  but  simply  as  Amer- 
icans Such  unity  is  our  greatest  asset  in  a 
world  torn  by  strife  and  struggle. 

In  this  grave  hour  when  another  genera- 
tion of  Americans  confronts  the  monster  of 
totalitarian  aseresslon.  we  come  again  to  the 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Armistice  Day 
which  ended  the  first  World  War. 

To  say  that  because  war  has  come  again  to 
a  troubled  world,  the  Amerlci?*is  who  gave 
their  lives  for  victory  ir  1917-18  died  in  valh 
is  blasphemy.  They  went  forward  believing 
that  they  were  fighting:  to  end  all  war  and 
to  save  democracy. 

They  did  not  die  in  vain.  They  conquered 
the  monster  of  their  time.  That  monster 
was  predatory  might,  ard  it  presented  a  peril 
to  our  coi.ntry  a.«  great  as  any  we  had  ever 
faced  Cur  security  and  our  entire  future 
were  at  stake.  The  flower  of  American  man- 
hood staved  cfT  that  menace  They  did  not 
die  in  vain.  But  we  who  survived  have 
made  their  victory  questionable,  because  we 
have  failed  to  maintain  our  preparedness  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  ideals 

Today  we  are  at  another  crossroad  of  our 
national  destiny.  Today  we  face  another 
great  crisis,  and  we  must  prepare  to  retain 
our  ireedom  and  our  liberty.  This  time  cur 
sacrifices  may  be  Etreater  than  ever  before 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  America  today 
are  as  ready  to  meet  any  challenge  as  were 
those  of  the  glorious  days  gone  by.  It  is  up 
to  all  of  us  to  help  conquer  this  monster  ol 
aggression. 

My  chief,  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson, Jndcr  Secretary  of  War.  recently  sad. 
"Weapons  of  warfare  are  warlhless  unless 
the  people  h?ntselves  are  arnied  n'gainst 
these  who  whitper  discord  and  defeatism." 

Congress  has  appropriated  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  build  up  our  own  defenses  and  fur- 
nish materials  needed  by  the  opponents  of 
Hitler.  Industry  and  lalxir  in  most  cases  are 
at  work  In  an  effort  to  provide  us  with  the 
guns,  planes,  ships,  ami  munitions  needed 
so  vitally;  our  boys  are  In  the  camps  and  on 
maneuvers  in  the  field  learning  the  prin- 
ciples and  rudiments  of  modern  warfare;  our 
Navy  now  patrols  tlie  sea  in  an  effort  to  sec 
to  it  that  the  miaterial  and  equipment  from 
An.erican  fields  and  factories  get  to  the.r 
f-'^'^er  destinaticn  Men  from  every  walk 
o;    lire   are   giving   thoir   tune   and   talent   to 


build  up  bur  defenses  so  that  no  aggressor 
will  dare  ^tack  us. 

Only  a  comparatively  few,  however,  can 
serve  in  t  le  armed  forces,  but  all  of  us  can 
serve  in  a  Dme  important  capacity. 

Realism  is  what  America  needs  most  In 
these  trying  times.  We  must  devote  our- 
selves to  t  le  single  purpose  of  making  Amer- 
ica— the  America  of  all  of  us — secure  Hys- 
teria, wishful  thinking,  and  partisanship 
shall  hav<   no  part  in  our  lives. 

We  mua  t  realize  that  powerful  forces  arc  at 
large  beni  upon  world  conquest.  Events  of 
the  immediate  future  are  unpredictable.  To 
err  on  th;  side  of  security  would  be  much 
better  than  to  be  caught  unprepared  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  a  possible  or  even 
probable  i  s^ault 

With  H  tier  bent  on  world  conquest,  with 
a  record  before  him  of  brutality  and  en- 
slavement of  every  nation  weaker  than  Ger- 
many, oui  objective  must  be  to  defeat  Hitler 
and  what  he  stands  for.  To  do  that  we  must 
be  united  In  ptirpose  and  I  urge  every  Ameri- 
can to  ur  ite  In  support  of  our  Government 
in   this  ei  nergency. 

In  1917-18.  we  were  welded  into  a  united 
nation  in  the  face  of  a  common  foe  and  won 
a  glorioui  victory  Today  we  are  engaged 
in  the  g  reatest  cooperative  effort  In  this 
coxintrys  history.  All  of  us  have  an  impor- 
tant part  We  must  work  and  pray  for  an 
intelligen;  American  unity — so  that  our  de- 
fense ma,'  be  served  efllcientlv  We  must 
work  and  pray  for  humanity  so  that  when 
a  real  anc  Jtist  peace  is  achieved,  when  brutal 
force  Is  d?thrcned.  when  justice  assumes  its 
rightful  )lace,  when  light  shall  be  trium- 
phant ov  r  darkness  and  humanity  over  the 
ugly  m.oiister  of  oppression,  America  will 
stand  m(  re  glorious,  more  beautiful  than 
ever  bef  oi  e.  _ 


Increa>ed  Pay  and  Free  Mailing  Priviieges 
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RESOLUTION   OF  THE  CHICAGO  CITY 
COUNCIL 
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SABATH.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

lude  the  fcliowing  resolution  of 

Coimcil  of  the  City  of  Chicago: 

thcusinds    of    America's   ccura- 
patrictio  young  men  are  enrolled 
vice  of  theii  country  at  this  critical 
orld  histoiy:  and 

these  fine  soldiers  who  are  work- 

ncie  Sam  at  a  minimum  rate  of 

eating  their  time  ard  e»1cr:s  to 

that    the    principles    for    which 

anris  will  always  prevail;  and 

by  reascr   of  the  increase   in   the 

Ing  and  other  expenses  incidental 

life,    the   present   rate   of    pay   is 

Inadequate  to  enable  these  ycung 

joy  their  leisure  time  in  a  mann« 

they  are  tncst   justly  ent.tled;   and 

it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  those 

the  Uniif  J  States  Army  shcu.d  be 

mail  service  so  that. they  might 

With  their  loved  ones  at  heme 

:cJ6t;  Be  it 


Iree 
iid 


APTEXniX   TO   TliK  CONliKKSSIOXAL   PJ-.TorJ) 


Rpso/ved.-That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  hereby  memorializes  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States  t(?  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  minimum 
rate  of  pay  of  these  enrolled  in  the  Army 
during  this  emergency  to  142  per  month  and 
also  to  extend  to  th€m  the  privilege  of  free 
mail  service;  and  be  it  further 

Resohed,  That  the  city  clerk  be  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Vice  President  of  thi.-  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  representing  dis- 
tricts wholly  or  rar^'J'  within  the  city  of 
Chicago. 


Defense   Spending 
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HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thu^.'-day.  December  4.  1941 

r — 

EDITORIAL    FROM    THE     WASHINGTON 
POST 


duction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  But 
no  plea  of  emergency  can  excuse  reckless  ex- 
travagance which  has  no  relation  to  the  effi- 
cient production  of  weapons  On  the  con- 
trary. nepKitism,  petty  graft,  and  wasteful  ex- 
l>enditures  are  the  gra.-est  sort  of  disservice 
to  the  Nation.  The  Army  must  knew  that 
€V?ry  dollar  counts  in  the  production  of  weap- 
ons against  Hitlerism  and  in  sustaining  pub- 
lic faith  in  the  defense  effort.  Accordingly,  it 
should  lose  no  time  In  wiping  out  these 
Indefensible  practices. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  arr  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  28,  1941,  entitled  "De- 
fense Scandal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrcm  the  Washington  Post  of  November  28, 

1941] 

DEFENSE   SCAND.\L 

It  Is  dlflRcult  to  Irai.gin-  a  more  inexcusable 
blow  to  public  morale  than  the  graft  and 
waste  which  are  being  exposed  by  the  Senate 
Defense  Investigating  Comm.ttee.  The  testi- 
mony indicates  that  some  of  the  officials 
supervising  construction  of  the  Wolf  Creek 
shell-lording  plant  in  Tennessee  have  spent 
public  funds  after  the  manner  of  the  pro- 
verbial drunken  sailor.  Automobiles  for  the 
transportation  cf  officers  and  their  secretaries 
were  apparently  rented  and  then  purchased 
for  fabulous  sums.  Employees  frequently 
had  nothing  to  dc  and  sometimes  crew- 
do-,  ble-time  pay  for  loafing.  Subdepartment 
he8d=  made  a  practice  of  hiring  relatives  at 
good  salaries  for  Inconsequential  jcbs  One 
aged  man  drew  65  cents  an  hour  for  killing 
flies.  In  view  cf  th.s  testimony  it  was  not 
surprising  to  hear  that  the  plant  remains 
Incamplete  after  »51. 300,000  have  been  s-pent 
on  it.    The  original  estimate  was  20  million. 

Every  citizen  who  learns  cf  this  shocking 
waste  cf  public  funds  will  probably  feel  a  per- 
sonal sense  of  gnevrnre.  Heavy  taxes  have 
been  laid  upon  everyone  ti  help  defray  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  defense  .program  and 
"still  heavier  lev;es  are  in  prospect  Young 
men  are  being  asked  to  sacrifice  a  year  or 
more  of  their  time  for  military  training  and 
service.  Thousands  of  workers  are  losing 
their  Jcbs  because  materials  formerly  used  in 
civilian  industries  are  being  diverted  to  de- 
fense plants.  Consumers  are  foregoing  many 
conveniences  For  the  most  part  these  sacri- 
fices are  made  cheeriully.  but  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  defense  may  easily  be  undermined 
by  tlie  spectacle  of  defense  ofQcials  themselves 
taking  advantage  cf  the  emergency  to  waste 
funds  that  must  soor  or  late  come  out  of  the 
taxporer  s  pocket. 

ScmetMr.fs.  to  be  sure,  necessity  Justifies 
extraordinary  costs  to  taring;  a  plant  into  pro- 


Defense  Contract  Awards  of  Federal 
Agencies 
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STATEMFM    h  ROM   MANUFACTURERS- 
RECORD 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECORI3  some  figures  shew- 
ing the  amount  of  money  which  has  been 
spent  throughout  the  Nation  by  Federal 
agencies  through  September  1941  in  de- 
fense-contract awards.  These  figures, 
which  are  given  by  States,  are  taken  from 
the  Manufacturers'  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  defense- 
contract  awards  of  all  Federal  agencies 
through  September  1941.  These  figures, 
showri  State  by  State,  are  taken  from  the 
November  issue  of  Manufacturers'  Record, 
published    in  Baltimore. 

The  total  amount  of  these  awards,  accord- 
ing to  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  is  $24.- 
533.334.000.  Of  this  amount  $5,920.492  000 
has  gone  to  Southern  States.  Totals  for  each 
State  are  shown  below  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars; 

Alabama --     485.  9 

Arizona ^  — 24.  9 

Arkansas 112.  6 

California 2914.  1 

Colorado - 157.  7 

Connecticut 947.  8 

Delaware 25.  3 

Florida - -     227.  2 

Georgia —     193  9 

Idaho --         5  0 

Illinois 677.  6 

Indiana 680.  5 

Iowa -     123.  4 

Kansas 597   4 

Kentucky 122.  3 

Louisiana... 228.  2 

Maine 245.  5 

Maryland 899.7 

Massachusetts 893  9 

Michigan 1320.  1 

Minnesota 95.  3 

Mississippi 177.  8 

Missouri 635  9 

Montana 6  6 

Nebraska 187  6 

Nevada 77.  4 

New    Hampshire --       40  9 

New  Jersey 1769. 1 

New    Mexico ---       17.8 

New   York - 2Xi5  1 


a:>\:v.] 


+--- 


North   Carolina 

North    Dalfota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode    Island 

South   Carolina 

South    Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas ; 

Utah i 

Vermont j.. 

Virginia [. 

Wa.shiiigton j, 

West  Virginia i 

Wisconsin ^ 

Wyoming . 


1 


.-   1 


21'>  5 
1  7 
173  9 
2VJ3 
170 
482 

97 

119 

1 

251 

949 

C9 


Car  Monetary  System 


7 
2 

6 
7 
5 
7 
1 
3 
2 

:<  4 
730.  7 
811  0 
140  8 
246  3 
9    1 
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IN  THE  KOL'SE  OF  RI  PR:  sENT  A TIVES 
I 

Thursday.  Decembc-   4   1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  uf  Mi^.sissippi  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  genthinan  iMim 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich  J.  ]>  t  n:t  -av  ihat 
w-e  are  not  going  to  get  oir  cf  ("v;:  fiiian- 
cial  troubles  as  long  as  \\c  folii  w  th-' 
present  policy  of  borrowirvc  n.cM-i  y  by  ihe 
billions  for  the  American  ;)iopiu  to  pay 
back  with  interest. 

Unless  we  have  the  courage  and  ih.o 
statesmanship  and  the  judgment  to  takt- 
the  gold  and  silver  we  now  have,  re- 
monetize  it  on  a  reasonable  ratio,  and 
issue  currency  against  it  and  let  c(.in- 
modity  prices  rise  to  'h'  ir  muimai  levi  1, 
we  will  lea\''e  this  countxy  with  a  bur- 
den of  debt,  that  future  general uiii-  if 
not  this  generation,  is  likely  to  repudi- 
ate. It  will  simply  be  so  heavy  ihs  y.  t  aii- 
not  pay  it. 

You  are  playing  with  dynamite,  sit- 
ting on  a  keg  of  economic  potvd<r.  as  it 
were,  striking  matches  with  b(  'h  harid.^. 
It  probably  will  result  m  an  fxplosion 
some  day  that  will  wreck  ihi.'^  cnui-itry. 
We  have  a  monopoly  almost  of  th.e  uoid 
and  silver  of  the  world.  The  C(  n-t.iu- 
tion  gives  Congress  the  p(\>.i:  in  coin 
money  and  regulate  th< 
But  instead  of  following 
salutary  course,  we  con*; 
money  and  expand  'h.e 
which  resul'.s  in  holdinp  I:-. 
prices  down  below  the  cost 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  cvtr  \wing 
enough  taxcS  from  the  American  people 
to  balance  the  budget  ai.d  kit  p  it  bal- 
anced on  the  present  puce  iral^  It 
would  mean  poverty,  mi.-cry,  ana  bank- 
ruptcy lor  the  American  farmers;  und. 
as  I  said,  it  would  probably  re.sult  m  the 
ultimate  repudiation  of  the  national 
debt.  That  would  be  a  disaster  from 
which  our  country  misht  never  recov  r. 
It  can  be  avoided  if  C'ongrtss  and  the 
administration  will  .^a-'  fi^lPiw  the  man- 
date of  the  Con.'<titut:i  n  i*  mnneti7e  both 
gold  and  silver  on  a  :>  a.'-cnabl^  ratio,  is- 
sue currency  against  our  mr.als,  batk'.d 


valU'  iheif'if. 
;h.;ii  wi-e  and 
nuc  to  boi"i<iw 
rial  anal  debt. 
:ni-C''mm(^d:ty 
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VO  bv  i-y:  I  v.n  crrdit  and  save  ihc  bil- 
lion.. i,i  .:-,;.  nst  that  u.Il  nfh-nv;^t.'  be 
paid  out  Lo  the  private  bLinkLis  whu  hold 
these  bonds. 

There  are  outstanding  f<Kiav  $346  000 - 
000  of  United  States  cuneiuy  :-  u- d  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  (''i':-':ic:  'he  War  bt.'- 
tween  the  States.  If  v. ■■  liad  borrowed 
that  money  all  these  years,  in-tead  ol  is- 
suing it,  the  interest  up  to  dat.-'  w  uld 
have  amounted  to  n;*  il    ilian  SU.OOO  - 

T!.  -.k  h  v'l'i  TiM,  l;'.\v  i-n.'ny  hundrt  ci, 
n:  iv:;:,'",^  pf  rifil!:ir'i  in  in'-'T^st  the  Air.fr- 
u.Ki  ;:' '>-i):r  wi.'l  h.^v  tn  p.iv  to  the  h.oid- 
i:.s  f>5  !i."  b..'nd>  a.:a:n.-t  th.:'-  debt  for  the 
IV  X"  109  years.  Thv  anin-.p.t  :.s  s;mply 
tCMi  .stacyennt:.  luo  app.tlhii^  t.j  »-.  e.i 
contcmpla'e. 

I;  i.>  ni;t  ico  la'e  to  avoid  a  calamity 
if  we  Will  take  tiir.o  bv  tr.e  iVrelock  and 
rem^^dy  thi.>  t\:i  now.  Bu'  i!'  we  continue 
a^  V, e  are  no.v  gome;  wc  are  headed  for 
d:.a  •    :■. 

Ju.-f    rl-:.<   irav.-p.iiic   I   re'-eiv>d   a   ktfer 

fie'in  a  man  in  Michman  \Uw  ha:^  n:  id>' 
a  .<'udy  of  tius  qiie.-tiun,  m  the  course  ol 
uiueh    he   .saiv!: 

I  h.TVp  bpfdrf  ir"  The  rlily  CoN-;^rss:oN.^L 
Pvc'RH.  vi.  lanit'  bT.  N  ■  212.  c!:<tfcl  November 
27  la  \;^hich  your  spctch  ;-  pw)J.-:i.(i  in  the 
Appendix  papr  A5655.  I  want  to  commend 
ycu  i-ii  '.:.»•  p.  •-.t;iui  i .  a  h.ivf  t.;k.(  n  :i>  reynrd 
to  th<^  cv,:.-r  1  tf  ;  r..  .■  ,.  t  :  l.-.t..  n  ;.nl  also 
your  Bland  on  tho  in 'e.i  y  civif-t;.:;i  TUi.s 
moveniPiit  iot  ftxaig  l  rae.s  is  notliir..;  mere 
ttian  an  attiinpt  on  liie  p;^rt  of  bondlioldt-rs 
aeal  wf  those  haviiit;  fi.xicl.  (!<■::;. ;te  incomes 
to  .^'.i!-i!i;'e  poverty  ::i   .^iiirr..  .i 

I:  Vi  II  rlx  price  -  i:  .1^::'^  u:''i-.i'  r-  I'-.r.'.  ri:- 
t:e'^  ;ir.d  labor,  ym  niake  it  ;nipo^>ihle  feir  this 
\, -t  Kr:  up  of  Ainerirrtii  cuizen.-  to  hqu.date 
tlieir  ir.ch'b'ed.i-- .-.-  Th<  y  tlius  beccme  debt 
slaves  to  tho.-<»  wni  held  b. aids  and  oth;  r 
evidence  of  indt  bit  u:a  >r5  The  great  clamor 
which  Is  going  ovt:  tho  N.-'u.n  ccncernir.g 
Inflation  has  its  origin  m  fh."  hanking  ?ys- 
tfin  v.r-y  In  p-'wer  F' r  I:?  vt  Tr>i  we  h.TV--- 
^PfIl  :n  ^!;'''  cie;  th.-  of  a  dep'e -■^i  ■:;  <  r  d  l!.!- 
th-n  Ye:  n.;  a  woid  lia.s  been  prmted  m 
the  !:(-vi  >p:ipe:  <  roi  cernaig  tiie  terrible  h.-.vi  c 
tl.,i'.  It  h.i.«i  wr  u  ir  upea  uiir  people  b>  tiiis 
cur^e  I'l  t.ci'.at;,  o  \\..\'  Boe.iUso  dttla'io.i 
l.s  profitable  t.i   'h  ■   :n    ;.ey   marests. 

N<.iw  there  sttin.s  to  be  devclnphig  an 
adequate  vcluine  of  credit  whereby  prices 
h>ira:>.  to  rise  f.  I'ormal  conci.:  ...r..s  >o  th..u 
the  c  .^:  rf  tir  ou.  ti^n  is  bcir.i;  .-iinewhcre 
near  met;  s*:>  tlie  terrible  thing  called  mtia- 
tioii  Is  ber.ig  ballvhroed  acri^s.'^  the  ciun!:y 
This  inflation  cry  is  aboait  tn  a  par  with 
havnii;  the  te.t.  n,.i:iu  act  i.r! ;  s  ti  America 
s-.aiai.:.!;  >.  ii  the  s-ire;  c.  .a. it-  vtlling  to  the 
naiteri.st.s  n<'t  tu  inflate  th.eir  tire*  It  w-tiii 
be  promctins;  'he  destruction  of  the  ^i:-e.~  ar.d 
loirt.i-.r.j  .-aUs  a:,c!  vri.  fits.  I:  -iiich  a  pr'^- 
cram  a.-;  Mi.s  *■  rt>  carried  oir.  th-  p?  .plo 
would  iautti  at  it.  but  it  is  :.o  more  ridicu'eus 
tJi.ii:  te.e  pr-seiii  t:y  ci  ir.llatK;..  Car 
to,  r..  r.i.e  niaviK.a.  la.s  bei  n  ruaning  on  tlu 
:.:r.  :,  i  t!a  pa.-'  12  \ears  N\ -.v  waon  scme- 
w'.'.i  :.>  '.'.■-' -.r  .in  :idi  CiXi.i'.e  ■.  r.n:r..'  of  tb.o 
nietiini  cf  e\   b  i..r-    is  iT/aOa'-.e 


appp:ndix  to  the  congressional  ]:ecokd 

InsoCar  is  results"  are  concerned,  appar 


hi  Henna    '  n:n.  tn. 


aiK.   c.ii.ir. 


V>  ^.  »T  fc^  r  ^  .; 

•  :   It    t!u> 


greatest  scourge  .if  mankinci  Just  to  .scare  the 


ipn.aant   and   uio^t.-ptctmb: 


Th- 


t» 


h,> 


la.  ::;  '.  (xoaple  .1  Clemiany  wiih  its  ni- 
tlatto  11. .o.;^.  I  ui  thi'v  ui.  1.  t  ;e.l  the  pai;.iC 
th.e  '.'O''  C'uiiii.in  i:.;..;tun  a.os  .i  b.nlCvis  ;::- 
fi  itii.i:  I  r^  a-i  .:  f  ;;!  .v  pii:  p. , so  of  rbliu  r.i:.:.^ 
the  pc5t-\\a'  Ge:r-:v:i  riehts  -f  19:9 

Yen  .ire  ab-e!ut<.ly  r.trht  m  venr  statement 
that  this  Natun  i?  creatir.a;  through  the  bcr- 
re.vunit  it  bank  credr  aiid  issuance  cf  bonds. 
an  unpayable  debt  A  d-,  bt  which  the  Ameri- 
cae.  p.*.  pie  will  repudiate,  for  I  p.ni  cenvmctd 
tha:    yL-ar.g    Amtncaiis    •*.;!    n^  t    bear    th.s 


btircle:;  cf  debt  for  generaijcn?  and  thus  be- 
c  110    d  'n   slaves   to   the   banking   interests    ■ 
which    have    created    this    debt    by    loaning 
••fo'ia'am  pen"  credit. 

Yea  ar  absolutely  rl^ht  when  ycu  demand 
tli.e  Cu:.gre?s  take  back  its  constitutional 
p  A  r  to  "ccin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
therecf,"  which  power  has  been  farmed  out  to 
the  banking  system  by  attrition,  so  that  97 
percent  of  all  the  circulating  medium  Is  bank 
credit,  created  by  the  bank.*,  ba.sed  on  debt 
with  the  incubus  of  interest  attached  By 
means  of  interest  on  this  unpayable  debt 
medium  of  exchange,  the  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion created  by  labor,  farmers,  and  miners 
is  being  sucked  up  into  the  bankers'  hands, 
as  a  sponge  absorbs  water.  It  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  about  6  percent  of 
cur  population  owns  and  controls  90  percent 
of  our  wealth,  and  the  American  people  who 
have  a  democratic  government  in  form  are 
actually  living  under  a  dictatorial,  oligarchi- 
cal, economic  system,  which  system  does  vio- 
lence to  the  very  principles  of  democracy. 


Impending  Dangers 


EXTENSION   CF  RE^^^^X.=^ 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MleH:G.\X 
IN   THE  IICUBE  OF  REPREc^ENTATU'ES 


Thursday.  D'-c^v.'bir  4.  VjH 


Mr.  WOODRl  FF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  are  due  to 
wake  up  one  of  these  days  to  the  fact  that 
several  fundamental  problems  of  va^t 
gravity  and  sinister  impoit  to  this  Na- 
tio.n  are  being  allowed  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  go  unsolved. 

We  ki^Qw.  not  only  from  hK>torv.  but  bv 
actual  experii  ooo  which  culmir.a'ed  m 
the  cra.sh  of  1929.  that  inflation  will  ruin 
any  nation  or  any  people,  and  do  it  in  a 
hurry.  The  bJl  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  measure  finally  passed 
by  the  Hcii-e  of  Repre.^entatives.  as- 
sertediy  to  curb  inflation  and  control 
prices,  is  a  snaie  and  a  delusion.  It  is 
m  no  sen.-e  a  ri  :e  -crntrol  bill.  It  is  in 
no  setis,.  a  provuuative  of  inflation. 

It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  because  it 
gives  Congres.s  and  the  people  a  fal-se 
sen.se  of  security  against  inflation,  while 
tha'  insidious  danger  creeps  up  on  us, 'not 
only  from  the  direction  of  the  vast  gov- 
ernm.ental  spending  for  the  national  pre- 
paredness and  the  lend-lease  program, 
but  also  by  thiO  gradual  inflation  of  the 
currency. 

The  impipper  use  cf  the  vast  and  po- 
tentially dr'i  active  pcwver  of  priorities 
controls  is  wr.  ckiiis  tlie  small  industries 
of  tho  Unitid  S:a;.s  under  our  very  eyes. 
We  know  now  tha*  this  ruin  is  staring  us 
in  the  f;;co.  We  know  now  this  destruc- 
tion of  small  industries  is  taking  place. 
Praetieally  nothing  is  being  done  as  yet 
l-o  pr^  •. '  n:  this  catastrophe  from  over- 
taking t!:e  Nation. 

M'  Flovd  B.  Odium,  appointed  by  the 
Pri  sKient  to  d'-vis.>  .s.,ni.^  means  of  fore- 
stalhne  this  highly  dangerous  economic 
disruption,  has.  according  to  the  press, 
been  laid  up  with  an  ulcerated  tooth. 


ently  all  of  the  operations  of  the  bureau, 
or  cdmniission,  or  division,  or  board,  or 
whatevei'  the  organization  may  be  called, 
which  WHS  designed  to  avert  this  threat- 
ened del  truction  of  small  indu<:try.  re- 
verts into  a  state  of  innocuous  desue- 
tude witi  Mr.  Odium's  painful  affliction. 
The  lack  of  training  equipment  or  bat- 
tle equipment  for  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  ar  d  the  lack  of  a  two-ocean  Navy 
in  the  fi  ce  of  the  threat  of  a  two-ocean 
war,  are  all  being  glossed  over  and  ob- 
scured ty  hopeful  propaganda  and  jug- 
gled sta  istics  emanating  from  the  va- 
rious boards  and  bureaus  of  the  admin- 
istratior.  Something  like  186  cr  196  dif- 
ferent, separate,  and  uncoordinated 
streams  of  propaganda  are  flowing  out  cf 
that  mrny  diflferent  publicity  depart- 
ments cf  that  many  different  govern- 
mental loards,  commissions,  bureaus,  di- 
visions, agencies,  and  an  array  of  sub- 
organizs  tions  under  each  of  these,  too 
long  to  enumerate  here. 

It  muj  t  be  said  bluntly  that  apparently 
the  pur  )ose  of  these  different  publicity 
streams  is  not  to  inform  but  to  deceive 
the  American  people,  to  hide  dangers 
which  are  perilous  to  this  Nation  and  to 
the  safUy  of  our  people,  to  build  up  a 
false  im|3ortance  and  to  create  an  artifi- 
cial atrrtosphere  of  necessity  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  many  of  these  agencies  whiclj 
should  le  closed  up  and  disbanded, 

Unlesi  the  American  people  rise  up  and 
in  no  uncertain  terms  demand  the  facts 
about  the  national  preparedness,  about 
why  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war  with 
Japan,  ^nd  about  how  far  we  have  been 
committed  to  go  in  the  European  war, 
and  abcut  our  state  of  unpreparedness. 
and  ab(  ut  our  lack  of  a  trained  and 
equippec  Army,  and  cur  even  greater  lack 
of  a  trained  and  equipped  two-ocean 
Navy,  d  saster  will  overtake  this  Nation 
as  it  ov(  rtook  France.  Our  dangers  are 
the  same  as  those jof  stricken  France,  be- 
cause the  deceptifins  being  practiced  on 
the  people  by  those  in  high  places  are  the 
same  asi  those  which  brought  Inexpressi- 
ble di-sa^ter  to  the  people  of  France. 

The  wrirst  of  the  situation  is  that  those 
responsible  for  these  obscuring  false- 
hoods ahd  for  the  covering  up  of  these 
weak  SEJots  could  not.  if  they  were  all 
given  nmximum  puni;:hment.  make  ade- 
quate anends  for  the  damage  they  do. 
Most  of  jthem.  when  the  crash  comes,  will 
hurriedl.V  rifle  the  fTles,  and  slink  cut  of 
sight,  and  spend  their  time  trying  to  hide 
their  rei)rehens;ble  responsibility  for  the 
falsehocils  and  the  deceptions  which  are 
exposing  this  Nation  to  the  dangers  which 
overtooM  the  people  of  France  and  the 
other  subjugated  countries. 

Our  great  dangers  are  not  from  with- 
out aloue.  Some  of  our  greatest  men- 
aces are,  from  within.  Inflation,  debt  re- 
pudiatioli,  economic  and  social  disrup- 
tion aftjer  the  wars  are  ended— all  of 
these  pijoblems  now  stare  us  in  the  face 
and  thei'  are  not  being  met  frankly,  can- 
didly, or  honestly.  They  are  not  even 
being  recognized.  Instead  they  ar?  being 
hidden  \o  fester  in  the  body  politic  and 
the  bed)'  economic  until,  ilf  we  do  not 
apply  t^e  light  of  publicity  and  proper 
remediei;  to  them,  they  will  cause  a  sick 
nation  1 3  lose  its  freedom  and  die. 
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Labor  Legislation 


EXIEWSION  OF  i-;}-n!ai-;ks 

(  J 

HON,  NAT  PATTON 

(I     *;  I  '■    ^  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  4,  1941 


Mr  PATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a.sk- 
Ing  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Martin  Dies,  to  present  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill  in  my 
name  and  to  include  in  his  remarks  a 
statement  that  I  Intended  to  make  on 
Wednesday  when  strike  legislation  was 
before  the  House. 

I  regret  that  due  to  a  physical  ailment 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  from 
the  House  on  Wednesday  and  today,  be- 
cause I  have  been  ordered  by  Dr.  Calvert, 
the  Hotise  physician,  to  submit  to  X-ray 
treatment  and  medical  care,  and  I  am 
even  now  away  from  the  House  due  to 
this  infected  foot. 

The  bill  I  am  presenting  herewith  is 
entitled  "A  Bill  to  Prevent  Suspension  of 

Operation  of  Government  Owned  De- 
fense Plants."  This  bill  will  enact  into 
law  a  statement  of  pohcy  made  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  War,  the  Honorable 
Newton  D.  Baker.  This  policy  is  one  that 
is  necessary  and  imperative  if  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  to  prevail. 

I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  of 
this  bill  to  prevent  any  suspension  of  our 
defense  effort  and  to  take  immediate  cog- 
nizance of  existing  threats  of  strikes  in 
our  Government  arsenals. 

On  November  6.  1!)41,  a  labor  union  is- 
sued a  strike  notice  against  the  Govern- 
ment. At  that  time  this  union  an- 
nounced: 

On  September  6,  as  a  result  of  pay-roll 
check.  Regional  Director  F.  Terry  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  certified  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen,  Switchm.en  Union  of  North  America, 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  and 
the  National  Arsenal  Workers  of  America  as 
the  sole  bargaining  agents  of  all  production, 
maintenance,  and  transportation  employees 
of  the  Ravenna  ordnance  plant.  Immediately 
th  representatives  of  these  four  organiza- 
tions entered  contract  negotiations  with  of- 
ficials ci  the  Atlas  Powder  Co.  in  the  interests 
of  our  national-defense  program,  and  to  In- 
sure continuation  of  production  of  materials 
essential  to  that  program,  a  satisfactory  con- 
tract containing  rates,  rules,  and  working 
conditions  was  agreed  to. 

This  contract  was  submitted  to  the  War 
Department  for  approval  more  than  5  weeks 
ago.  and  that  Department  has  refused  to  issue 
authority  to  Atlas  Powder  Co.  to  execute  the 
agreement.  The  urgency  of  the  situation  has 
repeatedly  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department,  but  that  Department  con- 
tinues its  procrastination  and  refusal  to  agree 
to  the  contract.  Atlas  Powder  Co.  and  the 
labor  unions  involved  have  proved  their  sin- 
cerity to  the  United  States  Government  and 
Its  citizens  in  continuing  production  at  the 
Ravenna  ordnance  plant,  notwithstanding 
the  Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  patience  of  the  employees  of  the 
plant  has  been  completely  exhausted  and 
action  has  been  taken,  calling  a  strike  on  all 
production,  maintenance,  and  transportation 


employees  at  8am..  Tl^iurirday.  November  13. 
It  is  deiinitely  understood  that  the  strike 
action  is  taken  against  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Department  tp  autliorize 
Atlas  Powder  Co.  to  consummate  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  company  and  the 
labor  organizations  Involved 

Any  production,  maintenance,  or  trans- 
portation employees  who.  in  view  of  this 
strike  notice,  report  for  work  on  Tliur.sday, 
November  13,  will  be  held  responsible  for  his 
action. 

The  hope  Is  expressed  that  all  employees 
will  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner during  the  duration  of  the  strike  and 
cause  no  destruction  of  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  Government - 
owned  plant  operated  by  the  Atlas  Pow- 
der Co. — and  this  is  a  strike  against  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  say  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Wagner  Act  sets  forth 
the  circumstances  and  the  conditions 
which  the  proponents  of  the  act  use  to 
justify  that  legislation. 

At  the  tim.e  the  act  was  passed.  It  was 
not  conceivable  to  have  anticipated  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  and  operation  of 
Government -owned  contractor-operator 
plants  used  exclusively  for  the  production 
of  material  for  and  munitions  of  war  In 

the  national  emergency  confronting  the 
Nation.  The  language  of  the  Wagner  Act 
recognizes  the  very  great  differences  be- 
tween the  privately  operated  plants  and 
Government-owned.  Government -oper- 
ated  plants.  The  recognition  of  this 
fundamental  diflerence  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  the  act  exempts  employ- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  from  Its 
provisions. 

These  new  Government-owned  manu- 
facturing facilities  are  recognized  by  ev- 
erybody who  knows  abcut  them  as  being 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  con- 
ceivably come  within  the  purview  of  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Wagner  Act  and, 
had  these  facilities  been  in  existence  or 
could  they  have  been  contemplated  at 
that  time,  they  would  have  been  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Legislation  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  Government,  contractor-operator 
as  the  employer,  and  the  employees  to 
bring  these  Government-owned,  contrac- 
tor-operated facilities  within  the  intent 
and  spirit  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  now  before  the 
House  which  will  do  this.  It  will  bring 
to  this  time  of  emergency  the  shop  policy 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
another  time  of  emergency.  That  policy 
reads : 

No  Goveriunent  arsenal  can  be  a  closed 
union  shop.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  the  creature  and  representative  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Its  pub- 
lic Institutions  are  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
people;  its  operatives  and  employees  must  be 
freely  drawn  from  those  who  are  qualified  by 
skill  and  character  without  reference  to  their 
membership  in  official  trade  organizations, 
membership  in  which  is  voluntary,  so  far  as 
the  Government  is  concerned,  and  should 
not  t>e  made  compulsory  either  by  law  or  by 
exclusion  from  opportunity,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  law.  The  workers  In  a 
Government  arsenal  are  therefore  sometimes 


ur.icn  men  and  sometimes  not.  Ti)eir  rela- 
tionship to  the  Government  Is  Independent 
of  that  fact.  No  representative,  thcief(^re.  of 
a  union  can  speak  as  tlie  represt  ntative  of 
all  the  employees  even  of  a  particular  trade 
in  the  Ctovernmcnt  service,  atd  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  relationship  between  the  Gov- 
ernment as  employer  and  the  citizen  as  em- 
ployee that  an  agency  should  be  created  as 
democratic  as  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment Itself,  whereby  all  thf  workers  can 
consider  their  Interests  and  coopernte  with 
the  management  in  bringing  atiput  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  employee  and  ef- 
ficient lo  the  Government  lot  tlie  perform- 
ance cf  the  work  In  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  our  policy  th.at 
saw  us  through  the  last  war.  Wt  stated 
that  all  men  had  a  right  to  v.uik  m  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  that  no  citi- 
zen could  strike  against  his  own  Govern- 
ment. 

My  bill  will  do  that  for  us  at  this  dan- 
gerous time.  I  ask  that  the  House  mem- 
bership give  full  support  to  m\  bill. 


I 

America  First  and  Congress 


EXTENSION   OF  I- EMAKKS 

HON.  LE  ROY  D.  DOWNS 

ta     luNNF     TI     •    1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Hi  PKr«sr.N  I  ATIVES 


Thursday,  December  4    ::<4l 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    DANBURY     (CONN  ) 
NENVb-TlME6 


Mr.  DOWN.?.  M:  Speaker,  und' r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
follcwing  newspaper  article  from  the 
Danbury  News-Times,  Dunbuiy.  C  iin, 
December  3: 

[From  the  Danbury   (Conn  )   News-Tunes  of 
December  3.   1941  j 

AMERICA    FIRST    AND    CONGRESS 

Poor  Congress.  Called  by  Pegler  a  "pa- 
thetic crowd  of  flabby  political  slobs,"  har- 
assed Congressmen  are  told  by  America  First 
that  it  will  mobilize  its  supporters  to  "return 
to  Congress  only  those  Representatives  who 
faithfully  execute  the  peoples  trust"  and 
■who  "oppose  further  st^s  to  Involve  us  In 
war."  As  if  conditions  in  Washington  were 
not  already  chaotic  enough. 

We  should  imagine  the  averafte  Mcmb  r 
of  Congress  would  hate  a  pre!-«ure-group 
official  with  the  hatred  cf  Cain  for  Abel. 
On  all  sides  he  is  beset  by  those  who  know 
all  the  answers.  He  must  listen  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  cf  Manufacturers,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  American  Federation  cf  Labor,  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  In  one 
ear  pour  the  entreaties  cf  the  Fight  for  Free- 
dom supporters  while  in  th«  other  pcur  the 
threats  cf  the  America  Firstiers 

A  plague  on  both  your  houses  a  S'^-natnr 
or  Representative  might  well  aav  Ve  had 
rather  thought  America  First  !  ^1  bf-^me 
archaic;  evidently  not.  We  can  ■.  i.  >  ^■a^i;t'.st 
to  our  Washington  friends  that  tie,  k'  •  p  en 
sawing  wood  They  have  the  r..^:  :h1  wel- 
fare to  consider.  The  pressure  cifups  and 
columnists  will  not  go  out  cf  business,  t\eu 
If  Congress  forgets  them. 
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or  manuscript.  And  In  the  last  analysis  the 
glory  of  the  country  editor — of  any  true-b'.ue 
newspaperman — is  in  the  work. 


Thursday,  December  4.  1941 


EDITORIAL      TRIBLTE     FROM     THE     NEW 
OKL£.\NS    STATES 


Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Icav-'  1.1  extend  my  remark,-,  I  subm.it 
lurf.v.'h  ft  r  recording  m  iho  Concres- 
sioN.»L  Re(.(  RD  :t  vciy  splendid  and  time'.y 
tribuT  in  the  form  of  an  editorial  which 
rrcer.::y  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
State:?,  'o  th>'  !afe  and  lamented  Charles 
G  Mo:-a!i.  publi.^lier  of  the  St  a  Cn.i-r 
Ecliei,  a  H' '.v.-ii.prr  publhshed  at  Bay  St. 

-JLoui.s.  Ml-:-.  Mr.  Moi-eau  was  md-T.!  a 
8trikin£T  examp!«'   of   that    splendid    ivp.' 

"^Of  citiztn.-hip  which  ha.^  crnrribiitcd  .-o 
substantially  to  tJir  buUdin?;  of  this  ti:  eat 
crtin^n,-  of  curs.     T'ne  editorial  fo..u'.v^: - 

[From  the  New  Crl.  ans  State-] 

NOTl-D     C(   INTRY     rniTCR     P.^ifSES 

It  seems  o::ly  yt'-terci.iy  th.tt  the  ediler  of 
this  newspaper  was  wri'mj  a  letter  congrat- 
ulat;i-.t:  Cl.ar'.os  O  MTt-aa.  pvjbl;-hir  of  the 
t>«\i<.  ,-•  V.r:.'  iHay  St  I,(  ui-  M:.--  i,  and  lu.s 
community,  on  •hr  :irpr<Mt  1k:i.:  tUtieth  anni- 
^^>:■sary  of  tha*   piipjer      N   w  comes  the  fla-h 

tl..it     '■..■     ;-     Cl!  ,id      a     1'  W     Week-     -h^Tt     Oi     'I'.i' 

.nii:.:'.  >'■.    ,i: ;. 

He  wa.-  one  of  the  be^t  t  f  the  c  u;;try  edi- 
tors. h:s  accomplishment  wrl'tc:;  i.;:  only  m 
material  i  ro-pt:  ;:\  bm  ai.-o  in  th.e  re.-pcct 
rnci  ,ir:<c";i  1.  \\:'\\  uhxh  l.i;-  co:r.miuiity  held 
him 

When  yi'U  s.iy  a  m.i;.  was  a  t;L>  cl  country 
rdi'rr  y<ju  [-..iv  li;m  a-  h;:;h  a  r.m.plimeiit  as 
the  newspaper  prrlesslon  allows;  for  enough 
the  rountrv  editor  s.  caret^r  '.s  not  as  s<nsa- 
tional  a.-;  the  riack  cry  icprrier's.  the  de- 
mands n.ade  on  him  arc  a  great  deal  more 
exact :r.t;  ar.ti  the  influence  he  can  exert 
l.'i  a  trrt'.i'  dcil  deeper  and  more  Ku-tinc 

It  :.-  the  fashion  for  jokesmiths  to  b-Iifle 
country  editors  Many  are  thn:tles.s  and 
Inadetjuate  but  the  percentage  of  mcipacity 
Is  no  higher  among  iliem  than  it  is  with  oilier 
parts  of  the  newspaper  tield,  or  o!  lue — prob- 
hblv  not  as  high  The  rea-ons  why  many  of 
them  are  so  poor  is  not  that  they  lack  the 
pbility  to  m.ike  moiuy,  but  that  they  are 
more  Interested  in  their  community  work, 
for  which  ihty  nettlect  their  own  affaii-s. 

Mr  Mureau  pio&peied  At  the  time  of  h.:s 
deuih,  he  wa.-  president  ci  the  M.rch.mts 
Bank  &  Tru-t  Co  ,  and  he  had  man>  financial 
interet-t.-;  he  had  been  president  of  his  Rotary 
Club.  But  the  real  success  of  his  life  wa5 
building  the  S-^acoast  Echo,  which  he  founded 
January  9  1892  a  youngster  of  18.  and  he 
was  able  to  do  that  because  he  helped  to  buiid 
such  -trength  and  durability  into  his  com- 
munity 

For  a  long  time  lie  had  been  IcK^kint;  for- 
ward to  t!r..s  golden  anniversary.  We  believe 
it  was  h:s  intention  to  retire  then,  and  g;\e 
the  paper  m'o  y(.)unger  hands  Our  sorri..w 
at  the  pii-vsing  of  an  old  friend  is  heightened 
by  the  re>jret  th.it  lie  could  not  have  had  his 
last  inten.se  wish 

But  at  any  rate,  he  had  the  clory  of  prepar- 
ing most  c:  the  matter  for  the  special  is.-ue 
for   the  special  articles   were  rlready  lu    type 
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Thursday.  D-scembcr  4    1941 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
tel!  'he  House  a  little  story,  a  true  story, 
which  has  been  runnintj  through  my 
m;iid  ever  save  the  vote  on  labor  legis- 
lal.on  was  announced  by  vi^u  yesterday. 

Back  m  192.3  wlien  I  wa.-^  .-:.ll  in  college 
I  wa.-  the  student  manauer  >  f  the  Tulane 
Uiii'.eriity  fo;  'bal;  tc.un.  The  team  was 
coached  by  Clark  D.  Shaughnessy.  now 
th.e  farnou^:  coach  cf  Stanford  on  the 
Pa";f.c  coa.-t, 

Tulane  at  that  t::ne  Vsa-  only  on  th3 
eve  of  national  football  fame.  It  had  not 
arrived  a.^  ;. a  and  the  ability  of  the 
team    wa.-^   only   of    the   average. 

Cime  thf  day  to  play  the  great  Com-, 
nir doles  of  Vatiderbilt  who  were  coached 
by  the  able  Dan  McGusm.  Vanderbilt 
had  a  great  team  tliat  year,  one  of  the 
grcatesr  in  thf  Sou'h.  In  the  line-up 
W'-re  .-Aich  cr;dire.n  iinir.ortals  as  Lynn 
Bornar,  Hek  Wakefield,  and  Gil  Reese. 

Thf  outcome  of  ll>-  game,  according  to 
thf  expert  sports  writers,  was  admitted- 
ly a  quesfion  of  the  size  of  the  score 
wliuh  the  Vandeib.lt  team  would  pile  up 
on  the  weakvr  Till .m^^  eleven. 

Came  gan:e  *:mt  and  :r.  'he.  dressing 
room  at  Dadli  y  Paid.  C  ...  \\  Shaughnes- 
sy assembled  h:^  squad  around  him.  He 
called  the  name-  of  tlie  starting  team 
and  not  a  name  ht.'  called  was  the  name 
of  a  regular  player.  They  were  all  sub- 
stitutes. Amazement  spread  over  the 
faces  of  the  regulars  wdio  had  been  ig- 
nored. 

Shauphnessy  stood  in  the  mdddle  of 
the  group  and  with  a  bi'ter  coldness  in 
his  voice  started  to  ta'k: 

"I  know  v.hat  I  have  done.  I  have  called 
the  names  of  the  substitutes  and  the 
scrubs  to  start  in  place  of  the  regulars. 
I  know,  too,  tl^.at  tliey  are  not  the  equal 
of  you  regulars  as  player-,  but  in  this 
game  and  a:  this  time.  I  want  men  en 
the  field  with  guts.  I  want  men  out 
there  who  will  fight  until  they  fall  from 
exhaustion.  I  want  men  out  there  to- 
day who  have  the  courage  to  carry  on  in 
the  face  of  overwhelmms  odds  I  want 
fichtcrs  with  n^:'rve.  I  don't  want  yellcw- 
beihed  cowards.  Now.  get  out  there,  you 
men  whose  names  I  have  called,  and  show 
this  bunch  who  will  be  sit  ting  on  the 
b»'nch  what  courage  and  character  really 
mean." 

The  face?  of  the  regulars  turned  white. 
Some  eyes  watered  from  madness.  Jaws 
bulged  from  tightly  pressed  teeth.  They 
glared  at  Shaughnessy.  They  cculd  have 
torn  him  to  pieces  from  an^cr. 


Shaughnessy  turned  on  his  heel  with- 
out further  word  and  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

The  regulars  left  behind  him.  They 
were  not  talking  out  loud,  but  they  were 
saying  something.  They  were  mumbling 
under  th^ir  breath. 

"No  guts!  Let  me  get  irv  that  game 
and  I'll  ^w  him  if  I've  got  any  guts!" 

'He  wants  men  with  courage  who  can 
fight,  eh?  Put  me  on  that  field  and  I'll 
show  anybody  who's  got;  courage." 

"Who  hasn't  got  character?"  "Who's 
yellow?" 

The  g^me  started.  The  regulars  still 
were  miittering  to  themselves  on  the 
bench.    ]  / 

Vanderbilt,  a5  predicted,  started  the 
march  down  the  field. 
Shaugtinesgy  was  on  his  feet. 
"You  ijegulars  get  In  there  and  redeem 
yourselves,"  he  shouted.  You  never  saw 
such  a  funch  of  fighting  men  leave  a 
bench. 

Yes,  Mr,  Speaker;  Vanderbilt  won  the 
ball  gAme.  but  not  until  they  had  beaten 
one  of  the  gamest  bunch  of  men  to  ever 
wear  th^  olive  and  blue  of  Tulane.  Tu- 
lane's  men  that  day  covered  themselves 
with  the  glory  that  comes  to  men  of  cour- 
age and  determination.  None  could  be 
found  v(ho  dared  doubt  the  guts — yes; 
guts,  if  you  please — and  character  of 
those  min. 

A.s  I  1  ,'alked  off  the  field  I  passed  by 
Clark  91'aughnes.sy.  As  our  eyes  met 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  and  over  his 
face  spread  a  smile  which  was  eloquent 
without  fwcrds. 

That  Is  my  story,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to- 
day, in  tjie  light  of  recent  events,  I  cannot 
help  but'  wonder  if  a  former  sports  writer 
named  Westbrook  Pegler  has  not  pulled 
a  Clark  {Shaughnessy  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Sjates. 
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Mr,  WARD,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  leaders 
of  labor  organizations  should  be  credited 
with  passage  of  the  so-called  antistrike 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday. , 

The  policies  and  actions  of  labor  lead- 
ers since  the  inception  of  our  national- 
defense  program  have  been  such  that  the 
Americain  people  have  been  aroused,  and 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  com- 
pelled to  take  such  action  as  they  did  in 
the  Hottse  yesterday. 

For  the  protection  and  in  the  interesi 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  laboi<, 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  cur  national 
defense,  I  voted  for  the  Smith  amend- 
ment and  for  passaged  the  labor  bill. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY. 
OF  VERMONT 


Mr,  PLUMLKY.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  address  pertaining  to  our  Cana- 
dian-American relations  which  I  made 
on  Wednesday  forenoon,  December  3,  be- 
fore the  Grand  Isle  County  Creamery 
Association  and  guests  at  South  Hero, 
Vt.: 

When  I  asked  your  genial  committeeman  In 
charge  of  procuring  a  speaker  for  this  occa- 
sion what  subject  he  wcu'.d  like  to  have  me 
discuss,  he  said.  "Why  not  talk  about  Amer- 
ican-Canadian relations?"  New  I  ask  you  if 
that  was  not  an  assignment? 

However,  realizing  how  very  little  I  knew 
about  a  subject  concernihg  which  I  admit  I 
should  have  known  mere.  I  went  to  work  to 
read  and  study  material  from  which  I  hoped 
to  and  did  gain  some  Information  along  the 
line  1  was  seeking. 

What  I  say.  to  you  today,  therefore.  Is  a 
statement,  more  or  lees  in  paraphrase,  or  a 
combination  from  memory  of  some  of  the 
points  which  particularly  struck  me  in  my 
reading  as  very  well  worth  emphasizing. 

I  Fhall  not  undertake  to  give  credit  to  the 
.■several  sources  of  supply  upon  which  I  have 
drawn,  for,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I  could  not 
locate  them  If  I  would, 

I  have  come  to  you  today,  then,  to  speak 
briefly,  on  the  subject  assigned,  viz.  American- 
Canadian  relations. 

My  toyhocd  summers  were  spent  on  these 
Islands  and.  since  I  was  old  enough  to  com- 
prehend it.  I  have  been  fascinated  by  their 
history  and  by  the  part  this  area  has  played  as 
the  locus  of  those  negotiations  which,  with- 
out any  doubt,  have  contributed  as  much  if 
not  mere  than  anything  else  to  the  founding 
of  the  State  we  love 

Some  years  ago  I  had  access  to  a  collection 
of  letters  found  In  an  attic  of  a  house  in 
North  Hero  long  occupied  by  cne  cf  the  Aliens. 
I  read  and  reread  the  story  as  it  was  written 
per.'^cnally  by  those  and  to  those  who  were 
actual  participants  In  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Champlain.  No  cne  could  read  those  letters 
and  not  be  n  better  American.  No  one  could 
read  them  and  not  be  proud  of  the  100- 
percent  Americanism  ol  his  forebears 

Yes;  this  was  then,  and  may  be  again,  his- 
toric ground.  One  decisive  battle  that  opened 
the  book  for  history  to  be  written  was  fought 
within  Sight  cf  the  shore  that  is  almost 
within  hearing  of  my  voice. 

Today  who  knows  how  far  that  man  Hitler 
may  go — unless  we  step  him.  And  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  propose  to  do.  How-  anybody 
who  has  any  love  for  liberty  can  be  motivated 
by  any  other  purpose  is  past  my  comprehen- 
sion Yet  I  yield  to  others  that  right  to  their 
own  opinions  as  I  insist  upon  my  privilege  to 
express  my  own. 

In  view  of  what  confronts  us.  It  is  my 
carefully  considered  opinion  that  the  slogan 
"America  self-contained."  Is  as  dead  as  the 
bulrushes  eounl  little  Moses,  while  Iso- 
lation as  a  policy  Is  as  meaningless  for  you 
and  me  as  the  mumbling  ot  a  moron.  The 
day  has  long  gone  when  we  can  hop>e  to  live 
shut  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 


that  self-evident  fact  Is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  fruitlessness  of  all  the  talk  about  our 
standing  aloof  from  a  contest  in  which  the 
fate  of  civilization  Itself  wUl  be  determined, 

"The  scythe  that  severs  life  lays  waste  the 

world: 
The    hate    which    cumulates    to    wrath     Is 

hurled 
Against    the    peace   which    trembled    like   a 

flower 
Upon    the   stalk    of    hope.     The   fatal    hotir 
Has  struck       •      •      r     Is  this  the   end 
Of    hope?      The    ultimate    for    which    men 

spend 
Their  years  in  never-ending  toil  and  sweat? 
Is  this  the  doom  to  which  our  days  curvet 
Like   moths   unable   to   resist   the   light 
Whose  flame  is  death? 

"Thus    fell    the    boasted    might 
Of  Ninevah  and  Troy     *     *     •     thus  Car- 
thage fell     •     •     • 
And    Babylon,      Shall    future    centuries    tell 
A   similar  story   of   our   rise   and   fall 
To   depths   too   deep   for   resurrection?      Call 
The   roll   ol   systems   grown   obese   and   weak 
From    gluttony;     apply     the    pure    critique 
Of   reason   to  historic  facts  and   knew 
The  ageless  truth   that  nations  cannot  sow 
The   retroactive   earth   with    hate   and    reap 
The   fruits  of   love.     Oblivion   lies  deep 
Upon  the  names  of   tyrant   men   and   states. 
Be  not  deceived,  for  time  reiterates 
The  unlearned  lessons  of  the  fruitless  past, 

"The  slashing  scythe  cannot  destroy  the  vast 
Insistency  within  the  rcot,  ■  The  ground 
Grows  quick  with  promise;   without  audible 

sound 
Or   visible   motion,   life   thrusts  toward   the 

light 
Like  secretive  grass  that   grows  despite 
The    devastation    of    the    scythe.      Madmen 

sow 
The   soil   with   steel.   Indifferent   to   the   woe 
Implanted;    Ignorant   of   Nemesis, 
Tomorrow   is  a  deep  and  dark  abyss^ 
Into    which    the   cruel    and    unjust 
Will    slide    and    vanish.      Empires    fall    to 

dust — 

"Democracies  will  follow  If  they  dare 

To    break    eternal    faith    with    man — despair 

Is   fertile   soil   for   change.     Lay    waste    the 

earth. 
Apply   the   blade   to   beauty  and   to  mirth. 
Reduce  each  city  to  a  cluttered   grave. 
Destruction    Is    not    final    If    we    save 
A  single  fitaered  root  of  freedom.     Now 
Is  not  forever.    Waitt    Somewhere,  somehow. 
The   severed   stalk   of   liberty   shall   rise. 
Grow    green,    and    flower    under     friendlier 

skies," 

It  Is  Interesting  in  these  days,  when  funda- 
mentals are.  or  should  be,  reexamined,  to 
consider  the  factors  underlying  the  history 
of  North  America,  Ceitalnly  the  people  of 
this  section,  surcharged  and  saturated  wi'h 
events  as  of  the  early  days,  are  familiar  wi;h 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  common  historical  origins,  and  boMi  are 
undertaking  to  fulfill  a  common  historic 
plan.  Both  countries  are  products  of  the 
movement  tiy  which  the  people  of  the  Old 
World  set  out  to  populate,  to  exploit,  and  to 
organize  this  vast  territory.  Both  countries 
have  undertaken  to  build  the  same  kind  of 
society,  moving  by  parallel  roads  toward  sim- 
ilar goals, 

Canada  has  attained  a  degree  of  statehood 
barely.  If  at  all,  distinguishable  from  Inde- 
pendence, while  the  United  States  has  come 
more  and  more  to  realize  that  Independence 
does  not  mean  isolation,  and  that  political 
freedom  does  not  prevent  her  from  being 
vitally  concerned  with  what  goes  on  In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere. 

Both  countries  are  engaged  In  the  task  of 
organizing  half  of  this  continent  in  a  demo- 
cratic way. 

This  unity  of  historical  origin  and  purpose 
is  a  very  Important  factor  affecting  the  long- 


term  development  of  Canndian-.\nuric'\n 
relations,  and  in  Itself  explains  why  these 
relations  over  the  years  liaVe  been  on  the 
whole  so  peaceful  and  so  suocessful 

Then  It  should  not  be  overlooki'd  that  the 
opportunity  and  the  occasion  which  the  peo- 
ple of  both  countries  have  to  communicate 
with  one  another,  to  travel,  to  trade,  and  to 
talk  across  the  frontier;  the  right  of  free  and 
equal  navigation  which  was  guaranteed  along 
boundary  and  neighboring  waters  at  an  early 
date;  the  clo.se  Interrelation  of  railway  sys- 
tems; all  these  things  and  a  host  of  others 
have    tied    us    together. 

Then  along  came  radio  tommunlcatlon. 
We  hear  Canadian  programs  and  Canadians 
listen  in  on  American  broadcasts  which  ex- 
tend, by  reason  of  the  larger  numt)er  of  our 
stations,  our  Influence  prepondeiantly  but 
without  weakening  national  .sentiment  la 
Canada.  It  Is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  th»! 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  is  linked 
up  with  the  American  chain*,  while  French- 
Canadian  programs  are  heard  in  the  Now 
England  area  by  the  immli^rants  of  the  mcie 
recent  years. 

Reference  might  Tse  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  air  transport,  arfangements  for 
which  are  embodied  In  treaties  providing  for 
reciprocal  treatment  In  the  operation  ol  air 
services  between  the  two  countries.  Very 
recently  It  was  reported  that  a  string  ol  air 
bases  was  to  be  conslructeci  hy  Canada  from 
Edmonton  acrcss  Alberta.  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Yukon  to  Alaska,  giving  a  direct 
route  both  ways  from  Alaska  to  the  Unitod 
States  / 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  the  non- 
commercial side,  we  could  talk  at  great 
length  with  respect  to  the  Intellectual  co- 
operation and  communication  between  the 
two  countries.  The  exchange  of  university 
teachers  and  students,  the  visijs  of  friends 
and  business  acquaintances,  the  easy  trans- 
mssion  of  book.s.  magazinas.  and  pictures, 
all  these  things  are  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing intercommunication  of  ideas  promoting 
better  understanding  and  providing  greater 
opportunities  for  more  advanced  and  <  x- 
tended  cooperation  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Such  intercommunication  and  coopera- 
tion could  lead  to  but  one  conclusion  in 
the  premises,  and  every  American  was  in  sub- 
stantial accord  with  the  statement  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  In  1938  when  he  sairi  to 
the  people  of  the  Dominion  ol  Canada  "I 
give  you  as^^urnnce  that  the  people  of  'lie 
United  States  will  not  stand  idly  by  if  domi- 
nation of  Canadian  soil  is  threatened  by  any 
ether  empire  " 

Then,  on  August  17.  1940,  during  militr,ry 
maneuvers  which  Mr  Roosevelt  had  invited 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  to  attend  a 
defense  agreement  was  concluded  betwf-  n 
the  two  countries  in  these  words: 

"The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President 
have  dlscu-^sed  the  mutual  problems  of  r"'  - 
fense  In  relation  to  the  safety  of  Canada  :■.:  d 
the  United  States. 

"It  has  been  agreed  tha'  :■.  Prrn.'^neni  Joint 
Board  on  Defense  shall  I  (  6'  t  v.;:  at  once  by 
the  two  countries, 

"This  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  ly'.ri.^e 
shall  commence  immediate  studies  relating 
to  sea.  land,  and  air  problems,  including 
personnel  and  material. 

"It  will  consider  In  the  broad  sense  the 
defense  of  the  north  half  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere 

"The  Permanent  Joint  Board  cr,  D  {f:..sQ 
will  consist  of  four  or  five  mr::.bfr«  fr  in 
each  country,  most  of  them  from  tlic  stiv- 
ices.     It  will  meet  shortly  " 

The  above  agreement  entered  mtc  at  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y  ,  was  in  no  v.  ay  a  Icir.al 
treaty.  An  understanding  was  reachtci  iie- 
tween  the  heads  «f  two  Gcvernmenis.  an 
understanding  which  technically  is  liable  to 
termination  at  any  time  by  either  party.     It 
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ie.  however    In  f^.'^cnce.  an  ix^recn-.en'.  to  ccl- 
Utboratt  cu  pr^^b:.  11.5  if  Ji  in:   defense. 

The  cUiiy  ol  :;.e  Ji  .nt  B(,.ud  en  Dtfense  Is 
to  study  pribit-m--.  winch  arise  and  to  reprr' 
irum  nn.t  i.^  '.nu'  ti;  'he  two  GovernrnLnl  = 
tl'.e   strps  ;t   •hn.k.-,  -lu,uld  be  taktn. 

"Die  OvrCt  n-burg  aKreeme nl.  nut  surrounded 
by  tft  l.:n.  .ih:  :t-  it  diphmacy,  rests  en  the 
n.v  ri-  siJijil  Kfountl  i,I  t?eok;raphy  and  miii- 
tury  uff>~i'y  and  comniunry  of  mieiesis  | 
It  .s  ;i  Ni,r;h  American  pact  made  in  belia;!' 
t.r  and  fiT  tlie  benelu  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  A?  Mr  Kini?  paid  In  .he 
Canadian  Hou.-e   of  Ciini-u:.- 

■The  hnk  fur«t  d  by  the  Canada-United 
Statei^  deleiise  agrcenuMit  is  no  temporary 
ax.s  It  was  not  formed  by  iiutioua  whose 
cumriK  n  t.e  i.s  <i  mutual  de.-ire  for  the  de- 
fctructa.n  of  'he.r  neielibors.  It  is  pa:-t  of 
the  enduring  foundation  (.f  a  new  wo;  id 
order  ba.-ed  en  friend.-hip  and  gCM:d  will.  In 
tlie  furthera:;ce  of  this  new  world  order, 
Canada,  ;n  liaison  between  the  Brili.sh  Com- 
monwealth and  tlie  United  Statts.  is  fuihh.nt: 
a  matnfe.-t  de-r:!'.y  " 

The  most  important  common  factor  which-- 
ur.derJies  our  relations  with  Canada  today  is 
the  danger  we  both  face  from  abroad  World 
forces  threat<>n  the  security  of  us  both.  The 
real  threat  is  that  ofTered  to  th.e  Inner 
pl.ilo&ophv.  the  democratic  tradition,  and  the 
whole  standard  of  human  values  qii  winch 
the  society  of  both  countries  has  been  formed 
and   Is  estabhbhed. 

Never  before  have  thp  ideas  that  democracy 
Is  hro-hfd  Uia'  individual  life  is  valueles.', 
that  dictatorship  afTords  a  sup<-ncr  system 
of  ijovernment.  been  80  aggressively  pro- 
moted. Never  have  their  supporters  been  so 
thoroui^hly  armed  for  the  fl>;ht  and  with  the 
power  to  act  on  such   a  world  scale. 

Our  heritage  of  democrat  :c  idealism  Is 
crlllcized  and  challenged  today  by  totalitarian 
and  authoritarian  forces  whose  theories  have 
always  been  repugnant  to  us.  HitUr  s  philos- 
ophy cann(jt  coexist  with  our  own  democra",;c 
way  of  life. 

In  Older  that  an  end  may  be  made  of  th;s 
'  man  Hitler  and  of  all  the  thlncs  for  which  ho 
stand-,  with  tlie  ktr.ive.-t  issues  at  stake  lu 
this  war.  Ihf  cooperation  for  seli-preserva- 
tion.  and  for  the  maintenance  and  defen^e 
of  our  civilization,  is  bi:)und  to  continue  and 
to  increase  in  effectiveness. 

We  ha\e  a  commcn  cause  We  re.ilize  that 
In  all  government  there  must  of  nece.ssity 
be  both  the  law  and  the  sword  We  know 
from  sad  e3tp«  rience  that  laws  without  tlie 
pv  wer  to  enforce  them  give  us  not  liberty, 
bin  licentiraisness,  and  that  arms  without 
law  lead  to  slavery  or  worse.  We  realize  tliat 
the  mt>ment  you  abate  anything  from  the 
full  rights  of  man  each  to  govern  him.-eif, 
and  suffer  any  artificial,  positive  limitation 
upon  those  rights,  from  that  moment  the 
whole  organiziituai  of  government  beconi-.s 
a  consideration  of  convenience. 

Tht-  peo'ple  of  the  United  States  very  de- 
liberattlv  trained  their  Government  with  the 
view  of  remaining  the  mastt  rs  of  it,  and  not 
of  being  mastered  by  it;  and  they  aie  not  yet 
willint:  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  anybody  who 
conspiies  against  their  sovereignty 

In  C'.nciiision,  and  for  your  inspiration  and 
encouragement,  nny  I  say  that  Hitler  can- 
not win  this  war  Two  billicn  huniun  beings 
will  net  lee  hira  do  it.  We  propose  to  tipple 
his  mad  theoiy  of  a  German  world  state  into 
a.>  d<  en  a  hole  of  oblivion  as  d;d  those  cf  old 
the  fantastic  theory  and  the  lust  for  empire 
of  Aitxanoor 

No.  my  f:;ends.  Hitler  J\i;t  cannot  w:n. 
N^  m.itttr  hi  w  great  his  armies,  we  can  d.s- 
Count  as  temporary  and  transient  Hitler's 
victories  and  military  accomplishments 
against  those  whom  he  has  so  ruthlessly- 
betrayed  I  say  to  yru  that  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  can  and  will  never  allow  him  to 
gam  ♦he  control  he  secki.  We  cannot  do  it 
and  live. 


"We  will  not  permit,"  said  Prr^iden*  Rr.-=f- 
velt,  "and  wiU  net  accept  this  Nazi  shr;;  •  -^1 
things  to  come  " 

And  Win?tcn  Chiirrhill  ?p'~kp  r~*  b1  ne 
for  Britain  but  voiced  the  spirit  cf  <  ur  de- 
ti  rT!i;nati..,n  nv.t  '.■  1  be  the  hirelings  and  vas- 
sals of  the  Hun.  when  he  said: 

"W'-'  sli.UI  go  c:.  'o  th-'  pnd;  we  shall  fight 
i.n  France;  we  -hall  fight  on  the  seas  and 
orea:.-;  .  •  •  •^■,.  shall  fisht  on  the  land- 
ing grrunds.  v.-  -hall  fight  in  the  fifld?  and 
.  In  the  strP'  ts;  we  'hall  fight  m  the  hiUs. 
We  shall  never  .=urrender  " 

That    ;?   T);-    V.1II    for   freed;:  tn    wh'.ch   moti- 
vates   us    and    :s    felt    the    world    c\tr.      It    Is 
thit  will  which  the  Nazis  under-stnnate  and 
hxiist  meet   and   to   wh.ch   thev   finally   shall 
yif'.d    m    afcj>  ct    -nrrender,     Tlie    bitter   hate 
the.y    have   rai.-td    :n    evrrv    rr  t.quered   people 
cf  feiirr.pe  hangs  like  a  clcud  and  Is  an  indl- 
ca'u  n  of  tlie  smrlderirg  volcano  which  some 
day  will  erup*  to  bury  Hitler  and  hit>  program 
and    pciicles    and    h;s    maniacal    milhons   as 
dt'.  ply     as     Pon-.peii     and     Mar*::'.;c;iip     were 
btirifd  by  Vesuvitis  and  P''\-  p 
!        Two    billion    human    b'i:._'=    have    decreed 
!    that-  It  shall  he  sn      They  will   n    '  h<   denied.  ' 
t  .     United,  wo  m.nv  well  fav  r   is  time  for  US 
1    to- 

"•      *      •      set  up  cur  banner'      We  are  not 
j  Ashamed  to  show  the  Cciii.=t  fcr  which  we 

i  fight 

The  colors  have  net  ladtd    nor  has  rot 

Weakened  the  fabric  cf  our  ancient  might. 

Through     rei.-uri<?     cur     forefathers    have 

euarcifd 

Freedom  a;.d  ju-'ue  with   a   jealous  pride. 

We  are  the  hi  1:'.  ci  thc-e  whovp  deeds  were 

I  lauded 

Do  we  di-g:ace   themr     L.  •   the   world  de- 
cide 

"We  are  foU  -lew  tc  rouse:  and  deaf  and  blind 
I  To  danger   till  the  day  is  almost  lost: 

I     Then,    as   c:;e    man.    wtldid    \n   heart    and 
mind. 
We  fight  to  victcry.  and  scorn  the  cost. 
\      There  is  no  fee  we  have  not  dared  to  meet, 
Anr!  n   r.e  '.ve  •.v;ll  not  face — except  defeat." 

;        S'j  may  It  ever  be! 
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HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

OF  M.\RTI.A>HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Dcccribcr  4.  1941 


'  ADDRESS  OF  FRANK  BUTTR.AiM  PRESI- 
[  DENT.  INDEPENDENT  PETROLEUM  AS- 
j         SOCIATION  OF  AMEPJCA 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  M:.  Speaker, 
at  the  recent  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Asiociation, 
held  in  Tul.sa.  Okla..  on  October  21.  1941. 
Mr.  Frank  Bur  tram,  president,  dehvered 
a  forceful  and  interesting  address.  It 
was  my  pl^a.sure  to  hoar  Mr  Buttram, 
and  because  I  am  sure  the  membership 
of  tlie  House  and  the  people  cf  the  coun- 
try will  en.io.iy  reading  his  statement  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  print  it  in  tiie  Ap- 
pendi.x  cf  the  Record: 

We  are  meetr.-.j  a*  a  tim.e  wii^n  net  only  otir 
cwn  land  but  the  world  nnd  the  century  to- 


day make  their  challenge  to  the  petroleum  In- 
diLstry  of  this  country.  We  are  being  called 
upon  to  tnake  one  cf  the  most  Important 
ccntrlbutions  toward  the  future.  Upon  our 
success  li^  performing  the  tasks  which  have 
been  assigned  to  us  there  may  depend  the 
character  of  civilization  which  shall  prevail 
upon  thlal planet  for  generations  to  come. 

At  each  session  here  there  will  be  an  unin- 
vited guejt.  At  each  meeting  of  every  one  of 
our  comjiittees  there  will  be  present  one 
wlx)se  inf  uence  upon  the  decisions  taken  will 
be  more  wtent  than  all  the  others  Silent, 
this  unse<  n  gtiest  will  color  our  every  thought, 
•cur  every  act. 

War  is  the  name  of  this  Intruder  in  our 
midst,  .  V  e  cannot  keep  him  cut.  We  cannot 
deny  his  lemands.  He  ia  the  master  not  only 
on  the  bood-stained  fields  of  Europe  or  of 
Asia,  butlhere.  as  we  gather  in  the  quiet  city 
of  Tul.sa.  The  crash  of  cannon  may  not  shock 
cur  ears.  No  falling  buildings  may  menace 
life  No  imissiles  from  the  sky  may  make  a 
fiery  hell  of  this  fair  city  And  yet  war  is 
here.  Tl»e  President  of  the  United  States  has 
announced  a  national  emergency.  He  has 
called  upin  the  country  to  equip  itself  for  de- 
fense. Itj  matters  not  whether  we  approve  or 
dlsapprovje.  whether  we  are  proud  or  whether 
we  are  sa<l;  we  meet  under  auspices  such  as  we 
have  not  known  for  over  20  years. 

The  srOcke  of  today  s  battles  hides  the  fu- 
ture froAi  our  view.  Everywhere  prophets 
and  seerj  are  broadcasting  their  forecasts  of 
the  future.  A  thousand  voices  fill  the  air  with 
their  apocalyptic  visions.  With  these  we  have 
no  concarn  All  we  know  is  that  we  must 
make  oufsflves  strong  and  effective  for  na- 
tional defense.  If  we  do  that,  we  shall  be 
strong  ai^d  effective  when  the  roar  of  cannons 
dies  awajr  and  earth  and  air  and  sea  once 
more  bec^jme  the  highways  of  peaceful  coin- 
merce.  If  we  do  not  keep  ourselves  strong 
and  effective  for  national  defense,  then  we  will 
atft  be  Itrong  ncr  effective  In  the  ensuing 
■peace. 

This.  Uhen.  is  otir  first  task;  to  so  gird  our- 
selves fcr  the  work  before  us  that  we  can 
acccmplth  what  may  seem  impossible  In 
our  effoft  to  turn  back  the  menace  that 
threaten^  all  civilization. 

In  thi  beginning  of  this  emergency  the 
eiBciencj  of  the  operations  of  the  petroleum 
industry  called  forth  the  praise  of  all  who 
have  stijdied  it.  Those  who  conducted  the 
investigations  of  unfounded  charges  cf 
waste  orj  ineCBciency  which  had  been  made, 
expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  of  our  efficiency  after  they  had  made 
the  mos^  tliciugh  survey  of  our  activities. 

That  lefHciency.  however,  was  geared  to 
peacetime  uses.  It  was  dependent  upon  our 
continued  use  of  those  unusual  facilities 
which  t)ie  industry  had  developed  It  was 
dependent  further  upon  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of|  certain  types  of  our  products.  For* 
peacetinle  purposes  we  were  In  excellent 
conditio^  We  even  had  a  large  margin  for 
safety's  jsake.  Our  production  was  substan- 
tially rastricted  in  many  fields.  We  were 
not  utlAzlng  to  the  fullest  our  refining  ca- 
pacity. 1  In  the  field  of  transportation, 
whetherjby  pipe  line,  tanker,  or  tank  car.  there 
seemed  bmple  room  for  a  greater  expansion 
than  af»eared  likely  to  come  for  many  years 
unless  the  unexpected  happened 

Then  (the  unexpected  happened.  It  often 
does.  Emergencies  were  swiftly  declared. 
The  Najticn  began  preparing  for  na'^iinal 
defense.  We  were  told  that  we  had  become 
an  arsefal  for  democracy  Step  by  step  we 
became  Involved  In  the  titanic  struggle  which 
today  af ects  the  most  remote  comers  of  the 
world  atid  which  threatens  to  change  the 
entire  cbu'rse  of  civilization. 

We  a^  an  Industry,  must  bear  our  part 
In  this  tremendous  conflict  W"  mu^t  outdo 
our  bedt  without  the  use  of  some  of  the 
most  Inipcrtant  facilltifs  upon  which  we  had 
relied  ii  times  of  normal  Jpeace.  We  must 
find  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  tankers  which 
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have  been  transferred  to  a  friendly  power. 
We  must  add  to  our  refiiiing  capacities.  We 
must  revise  our  traditional  mode  of  doing 
business  in  many  particulars.  We  must 
abandon  much  for  which  we  as  Individuals, 
or  as  sepaiate  companies,  had  long  con- 
tended We  may  not  be  called  upon  to  give 
*"the  blocd,  sweat,  and  tears."  which  the 
head  of  another  power  has  told  his  people 
they  must  give:  but  we,  toe.  must  pay  and 
pay  heavily  if  we  are  to  bear  ourselves  with- 
out shame  In  the  present  strife  It  Is  easy 
for  one  to  become  sentimental  in  a  situation 
such  as  the  present.  Our  emotions  are  so 
easily  stirred  We  are  g'.ad  that  this  Is  so. 
We  do  respond  swiftly  to  appeals  which  tcuch 
our  hearts  Today,  however,  there  is  neither 
time  nor  place  for  sentimentalism  or  emo- 
tionalism to  control  our  course  This  Is  a 
time  for  cool  heads,  for  resolute  hearts,  for 
determined  wills  The  petroleum  industry 
has  a  job  to  do  We  cannot  evade  It  even  if 
we  wished  It  Is  our  job  No  one  can  dr  it 
Icr  us  Wc  must  do  It  otirsclves.  We  must 
do   it   handicapped,  but  we  mu'-t    do   it 

Let  us  think  about  some  phases  of  that 
Job  I  am  not  presenting  yoti  with  a  detailed 
program,  but  I  am  merely  outlining,  broadly. 
Items  whKh  should  receive  our  careful 
thought. 

1  We  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  de- 
fense program  efficiently.  Tlie  propagandists 
lor  Federal  regulation  should  find  no  support 
for  their  proposals  thrcugh  any  failure  on 
cur  part. 

We  recognize  the  vital  importance  of  the 
most  effective  cccperatlon  with  governmental 
aeencies,  but  we  should  not  permit  admln- 
•  lEtratlon  to  supersede  coordination.  The 
things  we  must  do  we  can  do  best  as  an 
Industry  We  m«st  cooperate  In  the  fullest 
possible  manner  with  those  who  are  direct- 
ing the  efforts  for  national  defense.  W>  want 
their  suggestlChp      We   want    their   ail   In 

effectively  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the 
thousands  of  men  who  make  up  this  gieat 
Industry.  We  want  to  give  the  fruit  of  our 
experience,  the  benefit  of  our  thought,  the 
aid  of  our  utmost  labor  We  ask  only  one 
thing:  That  we  be  not  hampered  and  fettered 
by  the  controlling  hand  of  bureaucracy  We 
cannot   work  well   In  chains. 

When  we  bury  the  corpse  of  this  terrible 
war.  let  us  make  sure  we  do  not  bury  also  the 
corpse  of  free  enterprise  As  we  celebrate  the 
next  Armistice  Day.  we  should  also  celebrate  a 
▼Ictory  over  those  who  may  hope  to  feed  upon 
the  bodies  of  dead  industries  and  batten  upon 
the  remains  of  those  elements  of  our  indus- 
trial life  which  give  prosperity  and  happiness 
to  multitudes.  Therefore,  in  building  a  co- 
operating and  coordinating  effort  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  we  must  preserve  thcbe 
elements  of  industry  which  can  provide  a 
competitive  force  when  the  emergency  Is 
passed  In  every  industry  the  independents, 
the  smaller  units,  have  furnished  that  com- 
petitive element,  but  in  no  industry  has  this 
been  more  true  than  in  our  own.  That 
element  must  be  preserved 

Freemen  can  willingly  submit  to  whatever 
discipline  Is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  their 
nation,  but  men  cease  to  be  free  when  they 
permit  themselves  to  be  destroyed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  oligarchy  or  a  cartel  of  greed 
entrenched  In  financial  power, 

2  Within  the  scope  of  the  emergency  we 
must  Insist  upon  having  those  materials 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  If  the  job  is  to 
be  dene,  if  production  is  to  be  maintained, 
exploration  and  new  development  carried  on, 
and  our  reserves  kept  at  a  proper  level 

We  must  insist  furtler  on  equity  In  the 
allocation  of  these  necessary  materials  The 
hoarder  saps  the  spirit  of  united  action  and 
Implants  Jealousies  ard  suspicions.  Com- 
modities which  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry  should  net  be  diverted  to  other 
uses  or  engrossed  by  a  fpw 

If  we  are  t' >  be  ratio  Ted  en  steel  or  other 
mater::i  s  essen'ial  to  our  continued  life,  then 


the  rationing  should  be  based  on  the  total 
amount  of  these  commodities  which  exist  in 
the  Nation,  and  should  not  be  based  merely 
on  what  is  left  after  some  have  filled  their 
warehouses.  Just  a*  great  wealth  does  not 
exempt  a  youth  from  selective  service,  neither 
should  great  wealth  exempt  any  corporation 
from  sharing  equitably  whatever  shortages  or 
limitations  may  exist 

3  The  producer  must  be  assured  of  a 
proper  pr:ce  for  his  crude  oil.  This  is  funda- 
mental. That  price  must  not  only  cover  the 
actual  cost  cf  production  but  must  take  care 
of  the  return  of  capital  and  provide  some 
margin  for  extending  exploration  and  devcl- 
cpment«of  new  fields  The  petroleum  indus- 
try too  long  has  been  operating  on  subnormal 
prices.  Our  increasing  rate  of  production 
drains  our  known  reserves.  We  must  discover 
and  develop  new  fields  to  replace  the  oil  we 
are  producing  Rising  coste  of  material  and 
labor  make  wildcattlng  a  risky  and  costly 
business  at  present.  The  general  financial 
situation  does  not  permit  such  expenditures 
at  the  present  price  of  crude.  The  problem  is 
one  of  simple  arithmetic.  A  sound  crude  price 
will  solve  the  problem  of  a  sufBclcnt  and  ccn- 
tlnulrg  supply  for  the  em.ergency  and  the  dif- 
ficult years  im.medlately  following.  It  Is  easy 
to  point  to  a  few  happily  situated  companies 
who  for  the  time  being  are  dcm^  very  well. 
Those  .companies  make  the  headlines  But 
behind  the  forttinpte  few  theie  are  the  many 
who  have  failed  and  others  who  are  just  get- 
ting bv.  Measured  by  any  standard  which  is 
generally  accepted,  the  price  of  crude  oil  is 
below  what  It  should  be  and  what  It  must  be 
if  we  are  to  do  the  task  committed  to  us. 

4  Imports  of  foreign  petroleum  should  not 
exceed  a  fair  and  equitable  level  The  best 
way  to  make  sure  we  have  sufficient  petroleum 
products  for  our  defense  is  to  keep  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  Industry  in  sound  condition. 
We  explore  and  discover  new  reserves  because 

there  is  hope  for  a  market  for  the  oil  so  dis- 
covered Remove  that  hope  and  our  dlscov* 
erles  will  cease  We  are  able  to  serve  the 
Nation  today  because  each  branch  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  has  been  actively  employed 
up  to  the  present  We  produce  oil  because 
the  field-  have  been  d:sco\*ered  and  drilled. 
We  produce  gasoline  from  refineries  that  are 
alreadv  in  serv  ce  ai^d  that  do  not  have  to  be 
improvised.  We  operate, through  the  ability 
and  experience  of  men  long  trained  in  tech- 
nical skills  We  mtist  have  these  men  and 
these  facilities  ready  when  they  are  needed. 
Reliance  on  a  foreign  nation  or  on  sea-borne 
supplies  is  dangerous  strategy  in  a  world  at 
war  Encouragement  of  such  reliance  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  displacement  of  domestic 
oil  In  our  markets  by  foreign  oil 

The  harm  done  by  imports  replacing  do- 
mestic products  is  admitted  by  some  who 
advocate  free  trade  A  recent  Instance  of 
this  Is  the  publication  by  a  former  State  De- 
partment official  who  is  now  with  another 
Government  agency  of  a  pamphlet  urging 
free  trade  with  Latin  America.  This  advo- 
cate of  giving  more  of  our  domestic  market 
to  a  few  importing  companies  admits  that 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  might 
suffer  "some  decline"  In  Its  sales  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  but   concludes   thus: 

"The  Government  would  be  faced  with  a 
degree  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  labor  and  capital  displaced  in  the  indus- 
tries most  affected  by  Increased  Latin-Amer- 
ican competition.  This  might  Involve  relief 
during  the  readjustment  period  and  some  aid 
in  the  reorientation  of  lal>or  and  capital  " 

To  thus  rely  on  imports  would  endanger 
our  national  welfare  and  In  this  time  of 
heavy  expenditure  and  heavy  taxation  would 
be  a  dangerous  fiscal  policy 

You  who  are  struggling  to  meet  your  pay 
rolls  and  tax  assessments  will  be  amazed  to 
discover  that  there  are  men  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll  made  possible  by  your  tax 
payments  publicly  advocatme  the  removal  of 
ycu  from  business  and  placing  you  and  your 


employees  on  the  relief  or  dole  rolls  (  f  our 
Government  in  order  to  make  a  market  for  a 
few  large  importing  compaiuet  limay  s<'em 
strange  to  you  to  know  that  some  m  our 
own  Government  are  giving  of  tlieir  tinu  and 
your  money  10  create  monopolies  tu  s'liu 
American  business. 

Many  magai-ines  and  newspapers  are  sud- 
denly finding  occasion  to  pvibllsh  long  articles 
on  the  Importance  and  need  ot  promoting  the 
Good  Neighbor  policy  bv  m.prt.nk'  oil 
These  often  display  an  intimate  ncquai:  tancr 
with  some  pl;ase^of  the  petroleum  mnu-try 
unusual  In  pers<ins  ma  previously  mtere'-ted 
In  that  Industry  This  naturally  sUf;tt  sts 
that  they  are  inspired  by  some  who  w  uld 
profit  from  such  a  policy 

Here,  then,  is  a  brc>ad  program  First,  we 
should  meet  the  demands  of  the  defense 
program  efficiently,  second,  we  sh.ould  insist 
upon  having  materials  whicU  are  absolutely 
necessary;  third,  the  producer  ahould  be  as- 
sured of  a  proper  price  for  his  crude  oil; 
fourth,  imports  of  foreign  petroleum  should 
not  exceed  a  proper  level 

Patriotism  does  not  consist  in  waving  flags 
in  cheering,  and  In  sentimental  talk  about 
the  glory  of  America  Fatrlota5m  is  doing 
something  for  America  It  is  saving  America, 
and  not  merely  from  foreign  enemie--  Pa- 
triotism is  applied  common  s^nse.  Perhaps 
never  since  our  Civil  War,  when  th.s  quality 
was  conspicuously  absent,  has  ilie  Nation 
required  a  more  realistic,  practical  attitude 
toward  the  actual  conditions  which  we  must 
face.  Tliere  will  be  plenty  of  p>e-jple  who  will 
offer  to  this  Nation  progranas  which  ignore 
t'le  elemental  basic  facts  of  life  Their  heads 
are  in  the  clouds  and  their  feet  are  there  alto. 
Too  many  plans  to  reconstrtict  the  petroleum 
industry  have  come  from  one  or  another  of 
these  groups. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  be  saved  for  futuu  serv- 
Ive  to  mankind,  and  If  our  sttndardf  ul  i.viiig 
are  to  continue  to  develop  after  the  present 
emergency,  then  the  responsible  leadership 
in  labor  and  In  industry  sh^uUi  make  certhin 
that  those  economic  policies,  which  have  made 
possible  the  present  America  hlmll  not  be 
di£carded  In  favor  of  some  Impractical  and 
Impossible  program  which  wouid  deny  the 
riglit  of  private  initiative,  wl:ucli  would  crib. 
cabin,  and  confine  our  forces  in  s.^me  narrow 
strait  Jacket  of  planned  economy  Tills  la 
espe  riaiuy  imperative  for  the  petro'eum  in- 
dustry, which  has  been  the  target  foi  many 
attacks.  We  have  indicated  that  we  ait  will- 
ing to  pool  everyiiiing  we  have  for  U.e  war, 
but  it  Is  not  necessary  that  we  so  p:  ol  it  tliat 
we  cannot  at  the  erjd  of  tiie  war  -esUR  t  those 
policies  which  in  cur  industry  ;.'■  .:  s  1  many 
others,  made  every  man  free  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  whatever  talents  or  ab.lit.ts  he  m  ght 
possess.  Let  us  be  aware  of  tho;:e  v  ho  would 
substitute  bureaucratic  control  cf  prwciuction 
and  distribution  for  the  luoentive  t.  action. 
the  spur  of  ambition,  the  vision  <.'.  heights 
to  be  gained  While  we  mignt  acctpt  a  ceil- 
ing on  action,  we  should  not  arctp;  a  rt  iimg 
on  thinking. 

One  thing  stano-  .  ut  .1.-  \V-c>.\.y  imp  rtant 
In  any  program  tnat  v.f  may  adcjt  lor  The 
continuance  and  enlargtment  ol  i  ur  ser-,  ,te 
for  the  common  good  V.  >  sh.  u;d  have  the 
facts  This  Is  no  tune  1  :  t  :.e^r..s  ^u.'rvsefi 
or  falsities.  If  the  ;■■  r.  ,e un.  ::  au.-try  is 
to  do  the  work  expec--::  t  r  .•  '';.  uid  have 
reliable  statistic* 

If  we  are  to  have  a  prtrt'-en-^h-p  of  en- 
deavor, we  should  have  a  jiartner'hip  of 
Information.  We  shou.d  knew  what  is 
wanted;  where  it  Is  wanted,  and  how  much 
is  wanted  as  conditions  chaiipe  If  we  are 
to  build  new  facilities  we  slituld  know 
whether  we  can  h..v(  the  ma'arml  neces- 
sary. In  shon .  11  tht  pttro.eum  industry 
is  to  be  an  effectne  arm  cf  the  na'ional 
defense,  it  she  uid  b«  ^,\tn  luct.'-  and  not 
fairy  tales. 

Facts  are  very  teal  th.nt^s  They  are  ob- 
tainable.    They  are   ebbentiai  factors  lu  every 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  HErOr.D 


efTr.rt  this  N.i';!  n  l-  ni-.k::  ?;  today  \Vh -n 
we  are  given  '■M-e:!-.' :.•'•  from  fiupp'-ecP.y 
reliable  suurct-s  and  we  find  snme  of  th-s^-^ 
statpments  are  diMmetrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  we  h:ive   a  rmht   to  quesnon 

Ill-advised  s'a'emt-iits  by  officials  do  ml 
protnc/c  CO.  pt-r.i'i.^n.  Neither  do  they  er.- 
c.ur.ice  confidence  When  inexperienced 
gr. 'ups  overniKht  a.s.-u:ne  credit  for  develop- 
ments which  are  the  result  of  years  of  study 
atul  experiment  by  the  industry,  they  refl.ct 
Upon  the  Industry  and  harm  the  vry  cause 
In  which  Ihey  may  be  interested  Actuil 
achievement  recjuires  more  than  the  sketch 
ct  a  plan  on  paper  or  the  listing  of  me^v.ds 
Which  have  a  long  his'cry 

Never    m    the   history    of    the    industry    has 
there  been  more  need  for  ccxirdmated  cfTort 
It    Is   fortunate  for  us  that   we   had   already 
ass<")riated  our-s^-lves   m   an   organization      It 
Is    especially    fortunate    that   this    association 
has  continued  lon>j  encus^h  for  our  aims  and 
purposes  to  be  well  known    for  our  members 
to    nave    become    accustomed    to    workin;:;    to- 
gether, and  for  u?  to  have  developed  thrcush 
prac:ice  of  a  decade  of  cooperation  and  united 
effort      Today  we  are  proud  that  we  are  able 
to    put    at    the    service    of    national    defense 
the  strent;th    and   influence  ot  our   organiza- 
tion      We    are    not    some    thousand.-^    of    f^epa- 
ratid   individuals  or   companies      We  are   an 
efTectlve  unit  in  the  army  of  lnda--try      W- 
have  trained  technicians      We  have  a  body  ^f 
men  bringimj  their  experience  and  their  effi- 
ciency tn  every  branch  of  the  indus'ry  frrni 
the    wildcatter    who    sets    out     to    fitid    new 
FO\Kces    of    oil    on    thr3u_gh    each    sticcts.^ive 
Step  In  our  ii.dtistrial  activity  until  the  fin- 
ished  product.-   are  delivered   to   the  ultim..ite 
consumers 

Already  the  Governnient  has  reco::;ni?ed 
the  contribution  wh.ich  these  trained  rut  n 
may  make  to  the  cause  of  national  defen-e 
and  has  called  into  its  own  service  hundreds 
upon  whcs^  couiisel  it  mav  rely.  It  has 
lurllier  invited  hundreds  of  other-  m  the  in- 
dustry who,  throvmh  ciimmittees  sCatttr-.'d 
over  the  country,  may  aid  In  the  mot.u- 
mental  ta.sk  of  developing  and  mair.t.iiiv.f.^ 
a  sound,  coordinated  efT  r*  fvT  the  N.itio;.,- 
welfare 

Thi.c  a.ss.ici  iti<-in,  withcvit  bcastn.ir,  n^.ay 
refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  part  it  has 
played  in  makinE;  pos.s!ble  the  presei'.t  pie- 
paredness  of  the  industry  f,'r  the  en'ierv;,-!^.cv 
We  new  coi;fr;.nt  A  dc?en  year^  atro,  at  the 
Instance  of  a  few  importms  ccnipairies.  a 
quasl-offlc.al  conference  was  held  at  Co'crad  i 
Springs  Its  purpose  was  to  prc>mote  the 
theory  that  we  .'hi  uld  close  down  niuch  ci 
our  domestic  production  of  petroleum  ai.d 
rely  upon  imports  to  supply  our  needs  This 
assoc  aton  w;ts  f.irmed  at  that  time  as  a 
resvilt  of  ai-.d  m  pretest  against  such  pc'.i<y 
It  has  promoted  the  interests  of  the  dnme-tic 
producer  as  oj-pcsed  to  the  interests  of  xh<  .se 
dealing  in  inip;Tted  petroleum  cr  its  pr^  d- 
ucts  Had  the  independents  m  the  petro- 
leum ii-!dustr\-  not  thus  united,  the  ercat 
advarrc  s  which  have  been  made  in  explcr.i- 
tci-y  work  and  in  production  would  i".e\  er 
have  been  rea::zed  The  East  Texas  field — to 
name  Just  one  out  of  many  — nuciht  net  have 
been  d  .scovered.  since  exploration  and  dis- 
ccverv  would  be  useless  and  a  prodigal  waste 
of  capital  if  foreipn  oil  were  ttj  take  over  our 
markets 

Through  the  united  efTorts  of  you  wh^  are 
here  present  ar:d  the  thatisands  rf  like- 
minded  m.etT,  a  great  part  of  the  domestic 
niarket  has  been  saved  for  t!ie  domestic  pro- 
ducer There  ar^  m.cre  in(  ^pendents  t  day 
In  the  petroleum  indtistry  than  at  any  pre- 
V10U.S  tih-ie  m  ctir  history  Becatise  we  have 
had  an  assurance  of  a  certain  portion  of  cf.r 
own  domestic  markets,  we  have  discovered 
and  developed  reser'es  of  petroleum  sii  im- 
p<^rtaot  to  c\ir  national  life  tod.iy  that  their 
value  cannct  be  estimated  It  is  not  boast- 
Insj  to  state  this  fact  It  ;-  the  natural  cc.i- 
sequence  of  a  sound  pji.cy. 


The  mere  fact  that  the  mdejjer.dents  In  the 
petroleum  industry  h,ave  m..de  so  large  a 
contribution  to  t!ie  national  wealth  and -f o^. 
the  general  welfare  will  not  assure  them  of  ar 
fu'ure  The  same  f  >rces  wtiich  practically 
cempelied  tii-^  fi  Tn-.a"  i :  ii  of  this  Association 
are  still  active  Their  in.fluence  Is  felt  in 
many  ch.inne;s  of  governmental  activity. 
Their  purpose  is  unchanged  We  must  con- 
tinue to  challenge  these  forces  who  are  a 
threat    to   our    n.itional   economy. 

There  are  thubC  In  governmental  positions 
who  would  deny  to  the  small  businessmen 
the  ntzht  to  a&.soclate  in  crd'er  to  have  rep- 
re-^entation  when  matters  affecting  them  are 
being  considered  by  an  administrative 
agency  These  wAild  deny  to  us  the  right 
to  re.-iist  ccllec"  ive'.y  encroachments  upon  our 
business  by  larger  and  more  powerful 
ccrpcr.itions. 

There  are  two  ways  iii  which  we  might 
face  the  present  situation  and  the  days  to 
ce.me  We  might  see  merely  the  problems. 
the  hostile  efTo.rts.  th'^  sacrifices  required,  the 
burdens  to  be  carried  We  might  add  to- 
geMier  all  the  unpleasant  and  difficult  things 
which  are  in  cur  particular  way  and  reach  a 
total  which  would  be  staggering  It  would 
be  easy  to  do  tins  There  are  many  who 
are  really  doing  i:  right  now.  If  we  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  ccui.selcr;.  of  despair,  the 
defeatists  who  see  no  hope,  we  might  aban- 
don  all  endeavor 

That  has  not  been  the  way  in  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  We  have  not  cared  so 
much  about  problenrs  as  we  have  cared  about 
solutions.  V.'hen  we  have  found  difHctilties 
in  cur  way.  we  have  fotind  a  way  over  diffi- 
culties This  industry  has  a  magnificent  rec- 
ord of  achievement.  That  record  has  been 
the  result  of  calmly  facing  issues  as  they  arise 
and  mieetmg  them  scjuarely 

There  is  net  a  single  problem  which  we  are 
called  to  confror.t  today  which  we  cannot  bet- 
ter s«i!ve  collectively  Rupert  Brooke,  the 
great  English  poet  of  the  firs:  World  War.  has 
a  chaheiismg  line  which  miijht  be  a  keynote 
for  Ur-      He  wrute; 

■■Now  God   be  thanked  who  has  matched  us 
With  His  heur  " 

r.e'  u<  be  a. Ad  tliat  we  are  men.  tliat  we 
are  strong,  ih.it  we  are  able  to  bear  and  to 
d  )  Let  us  approach  the  tasks  of  today,  not 
With  complaining,  but  with  thankfulness  that 
we  are  sumcien:  unto  them.  Let  that  spirit 
of  adventure  which  has  been  one  of  our  out- 
standing characteristics  as  Individuals  be 
equally  a  characteristic  of  cur  united  effort. 
Let  us  be  p.cud  that  in  one  of  the  darkest 
hours  of  tlie  world  s  history  we  are  able  to  do 
our  part  m  bringine  light  out  of  the  darkness 
and  brmgiriij  peace  oiut  of  warfare. 

"Now  Ciod  be  th  inked  who  has  matched  us 

wi-h  His  hour  ' 
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Mr.  IZAC.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  piea.-ure  to  mukf  available  through 
the  Congressional  Record  the  very  fine 
sentiments  expressed  by  one  of  my  con- 


stituents, the  Reverend  C  M.  Barnes.  In 
an  Armistice  Day  address  dehvered  over 
radio  station  KFSD  in  San  Diego.  Calif.: 

Today  if  a  holiday  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  observe  It.  Twenty-three  years 
ago  todaj  there  was  great  rejoicing:  bells 
were  rung  great  cheering  crowds  gathered  In 
our  street  i,  and  Joyful  songs  were  sung.  Why 
all  this?  A  great  war  had  raged  6or  4  long 
years  and  had  taken  a  toll  of  nearly  seven 
and  a  hall  millions  of  lives  and  had  wounded 
more  thai  21.000  000  more,  many  of  them 
hopelessly  crippled.  That  day  the  Aews  was 
flashed  aiound  the  world  that  an  armistice 
had  been  signed.  The  war  was  at  an  end- 
Or  was  it  pnded? 

Today  ^-e  are  not  rejoicing,  for  the  great- 
est war  Id  all  history  is  being  fought,  and  It 
threatens  to  engulf  the  entire  world.  Mil- 
lions' of  tlie  flower  of  European  manhbcd  are 
being  slaughtered  upon  the  altar  of  a  selfish 
ambition!  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  sucli  battles  been  fought,  nor  has  there 
ever  beenj  such  a  terrific  loss  of  human  life. 
Surely  wd  cannot  rejoice  today,  for  to  many 
it  seems  |to  be  the  darkest  day  In  human 
history,  ]  People  are  asking.  Why  was  the 
peace  of  |  Versailles  so  short  lived?  There 
have  beeA  various  answers,  but  it  is  enougn 
to  know  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of 
Pence,  die  not  sit  at  the  council  table.  He 
was  not  Invited,  for  he  would  have  said. 
"Whatsoe ler  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  The 
United  SI  ates  did  not  sign  the  Treaty  - '  Ver- 
sailles. 1  'ossibly  If  it  had  been  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  Wilson's  14  points,  the  results 
would  hrve  been  different.  The  past  cati 
never  return,  but  the  future  holds  our  oppor- 
tunity, put  we  must  recognize  God's  laws 
in  dealiiit  with  our  fellow  men.  It  was  be- 
cause he|  was  afraid  that  England  had  for- 
gatteh  G4d  in  her  dealings  w  ith  other  nations 
that  Kip  ing  WTOte   tihose  Immortal  words: 

"O  Lard  God  of  h(3sts,  be  with  us  yet. 
"Les    we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

It  was  because  the  leaders  of  England 
thought  that  this  poem  reflected  upon  their 
godless  course  that  they  prevented  Kipling 
from  becoming  poet  laureate  of  England. 

There  pre  not  wanting  signs  that  we  have 
learned  (jur  lesson.  We  are  told  that  iloose- 
velt  and  ichurchill  are  agreed  that  selfishness 
and  greed  must  have  no  place  In  any  future 
peace  pact,  and  that  such  a  pact  must  con- 
tain a  provision  that  aJl  nations  shall  have 
equal  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world. 

It  4s  gi'ncrally  understood  that  this  coun- 
try will  liftve  much  to  say  In  the  framing  ot 
any  future  peace  treaty.  This  being  true, 
a  great  lesponsiblllty  rests  with  us  as  an  ex- 
ponent i)f  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  all 
men  are  created  free  and  equal.  We  can- 
not, therpfcre.  be  a  party  to  any  treaty  which 
recoeniz«s  the  superiority  of  any  race,  or  the 
right  of  my  nation  to  special  privileges  No 
la.st :ng  p;ace  can  come  until  we  recognize  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  In  our  treatment  of  other 
peoples. 

One  dpy  a  company  of  clergymen  called 
on  Prrsldent  Lincoln  to  complain  that  their 
d?ncmin  ition  wa.s  not  being  sufficiently  rep- 
resented In  the  appointment  of  Army  chap- 
lains As  they  were  leaving  one  of  their 
number  I  piously  remarked.  "Mr.  President. 
I  hope  tjiat  Gcd  Is  on  our  side  In  this  war," 
To  whlct  Lincoln  replied.  "I  am  not  greatly 
concernerl  as  to  whether  God  is  en  our  side, 
but  I  aiji  gter.^ly  concerned  about  being  on 
God's  side"  We  need  men  luce  L:ncoln  who 
seek  to  \^  on  God's  side  We  spend  our  time 
In  beggitJg  Gcd  to  take  our  relfish  side.  In- 
stetid  of  [seeking  to  find  out  what  Gcd  would 
have  usko  do  We  need  more  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  (Jed's  word  and  less  of  the  philosophy 
of  men  for  the  solution  of  world  problems. 

From  the  Liberty  magazine  of  November  1 
comes    this   heartening    bit    of    Information: 
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•"l¥om  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wash.ington, 
D.  C,  comes  this  a.stonishing  report:  Within 
2  years  the  production  of  fiction  stories  in 
the  United  States  has  dropped  50  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  sale  of  the  Holy 
Bib'.f  has  increased  2  50C  OOO  copies,"  Would 
to  God  that  this  was  true  throughout  the 
world.  If  it  was,  the  war  would  soon  be 
ever. 

Whenever  we.  as  a  people,  have  recognized 
God,  and  have  sought  his  leadership,  we  have 
succeeded  But  whrn  we  have  relied  upon 
our  own  human  philosophy  we  have  failed 
When  our  forefathers  met  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  purjjose  of  creating  a  new 
nation,  they  came  together  with  their  human 
philosophy,  and  there  wfs  no  agreement  We. 
of  this  day.  cannot  irr.agine  the  bitterness 
which  was  engendered,  the  insinuations.  In- 
vective, and  innuendo  that  was  hurled  across 
the  hall.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  arose  and  said  in  substance,  'Tliere' 
must  be  something  wrong  with  our  approach 
to  the  task  in  hand,  for  we  have  spent  weeks 
and  months  In  fruitless  and  endless  debate. 
I  have  lived  ,a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  I  can  see  the  hand  of  God  In 
the  affairs  of  men.  If  it  is  net  possible  for 
a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice.  Is  It  possible  that  an  empire  can  aribe 
without  .his  fatherly  care?  I  move  that 
hencefcrth  we  begin  cur  deliberations  with 
prayer,  '  His  motion  wts  adopted,  and  it  was 
only  a  few  days  before  they  gave  tp  the  world 
the  Constitution  of  tie  United  States  of 
America — „he  greatest  document  ever  written 
since  God  gave  to  the  world  the  Holy  Bible, 

Let  us  remember  that  God  was  with  us  In 
the  fouiidint;  of  our  Nation. 

"Oh.  Lord  God  of  HosU.  be   with  us  yet, 
lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget," 
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Ml,  KAMi^PtCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Wayne  Coy,  Stptember  25,  1941,  before 
the  Society  for  the  Acvancement  of  Man- 
agement: 

"The  whole  tide  of  opinion  Is  against  pub- 
lic administration  as  a  career  for  talent. 
The  enormous  rewards  which  industry  offers 
to  able  young  lawyers,  engineers,  economists. 
serve  as  a  powerful  attraction  to  ambitious 
youth.  As  ag.ilnst  that,  there  are  some,  and 
more  than  we  suspect,  who  find  real  satisfac- 
tion In  work  whose  aim  Is  the  public  good. 
But  they  have  to  contend  against  the  whole 
mental  and  moral  climate  of  our  times  ' 

Eleven  years  ago,  when  Felix  Frankfurter 
said  what  I  have  Just  read  you.  it  was  the 
truth.  Today  matters  are  so  vastly  different 
that  men  are  seriously  debating  the  predic- 
tion of  a  tinhorn  Spangler  that  we  Govern- 
ment employees  are  a  master  class,  riding  the 
wave  of  the  future,  heading  a  "managerial 
revolution," 

I  doubt  that  the  men  of  government  are 
destined  to  be  the  ruthless  Caesars  of  the 
future  That  has  beer  true  In  Germany  and 
In   Russia,   where   tho,se   who   formerly   ruled 


through  wealth  or  inheritance  have  been  re- 
placed by  an  omnipotent  bureaucracy  But 
in  those  countries  government  officials  are 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  that  criticism  and 
opposition  which  we  sometimes  experience 
BO  keenly,  and  their  decisions  are  upheld, 
not  by  the  due  process  of  law  which  our  con- 
stitution guarantees  to  every  man.  but  by 
the  force  of  ruthless  arms  and  tlie  inquisi- 
torial powers  of  a  secret  police.  In  tliose 
countries  officials  are  not  motivated  by  our 
traditions  of  freedom  and  democracy 

It  is  clear,  in  any  event,  that  the  influence 
and  the  prestige  of  public  administration  has 
enormously  Increased  even  lu  our  ccuutry 
during  the  past  decade.  Ten  years  ago  the 
graduate  of  a  university  who  chose  govern- 
ment '  as  a  career  was  looked  upon  with 
amusement  and  pity,  if  not  suspicion  or 
disfavor.  Today,  however,  there  are  but  lew 
to  rejoice,  as  Roger  Babson  recently  rejoiced, 
in  the  willingness  of  young  men  to  abandon 
the  public  service  for  the  more  subetantial 
rewards  of  big  business 

Babs«in's  remark  is  now  but  a  caricature 
oi  a  frame  of  mind  that  is  fast  becoming  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo  It  represents  a  stub- 
born, unshakeable  affection  for  a  past  that 
never  existed,  and  a  steadfast  refusal  to  com- 
prehend a  present  and  future  that  demand 
adult  Judgment  rather  than  persiflage 

Roughly,  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  we 
are  tseginning  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
new  conception  of  the  public  service.  We 
are  leaving  behmd  us  the  minimization  of 
the  importance  of  capable  government  ad- 
n^inistrators  and  the  distaste  of  public  serv- 
ice that  were  prrducts  of  the  period  of  surg- 
ing Industrial  growth  which  followed  the  Civil 
War.  We  live  in  a  time  when  the  nature  of 
American  life  will  be  pervasively  affected  by 
the  quality  of  men  in  public  service,  when 
the  citizens  of  our  country  must  have  an 
understanding  of  the  tremendous  tasks  per- 
formed throut'h  public  administration 

The  yer.rs  that  lie  ahead  pose  problems 
of  the  greatest  complication.  The  onrush  of 
modern  Irdustrlalism  has  made  us  highly 
interdependent  at  home  and  has  made  the 
nation?  of  the  world  equally  interdependent. 
We  have  learned  at  home  that  If  some  of  our 
people  are  denied  the  means  of  drfeatlnR  pov- 
erty then  the  whole  comm.unity  must  suffer. 
We  ar<  learning  that  if  a  nation  is  deprived  of 
the  means  of  providing  its  citizens  with  a 
bearable  existence  then  the  whole  community 
of  nations  of  the  world  must  wrestle  with  the 
resulting  barbarism  and  bitterness 

In  cur  times  great,  shaking  developments 
are  rushinc  past.  Our  failure  to  have  enough 
aluminum  or  oil  or  steel  or  food  does  not  now 
mean  merely  that  we  shall  live  a  little  less 
fully  but  means  that  we  may  cease  to  live 
at  all,  Ptibllc  administration  has  the  Job  of 
turning  the  enormous  facilities  of  our  peace- 
time Nation  overnieht  to  the  tasks  of  war. 
and  then  the  Job  of  somehow  somersaulting 
this  great  machinery  back  to  the  channels  of 
peace  without  destroying  the  good  things 
which  the  centuries  have  given  us  And, 
above  all.  public  administrators  have  the  duty 
of  never  forgetting  that  these  tremendous 
tasks  are  all  subordinate  to  the  essential  Job 
of  preserving  the  respect  for  the  individual, 
the  zeal  of  justice  and  frredcm.  and  all  the 
Ultimately  important  qualities  of  the  life  of 
freemen. 

With  these  Intricately  complex  responsi- 
bilities ahead  of  us.  we  cannot  lon.ptr  afford 
to  gage  the  capabilities  of  our  Government 
by  Journalistic  cllch^.  It  was  to  this  end 
that  Walter  Llppmann  quite  properly  cracked 
the  knuckles  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
the  other  morning 

"We  are  not  being  very  serious,"  he  wrote, 
"when  We  talk  as  If  the  f\iture  of  the  Ameii- 
can  economic  crder  and  the  American  social 
system  depended  on  whether  the  mcbihza- 
tion  Of  Industry  is  conducted  by  a  beard  with 
four  New  Dealers  and  three  businessmen  cr 
vice   versa,"     Indeed,  that   Is  n.t  being  very 


serious.  In  meeting  llic  tutucui^mc  j^rob- 
lems  of  the  present  day  that  sort  of  nu.'yi.irg- 
less  nose  counting  car.  cr.Iy  Fcrvc  :c  hh)  ud 
and  befog 

If  our  public  admiulst  raters  are  to  htlp 
the  United  Slates  through  the  tangles  that 
lie  ahead,  it  will  net  matter  a  whit  wluthir 
they  are  New  Dealers  or  businessmen,  as  thi  .'e 
spongy  labels  are  commoaly  used  Wliat 
will  matter  Is  that  they  constantly  posjcss 
n  freshness  of  view,  a  lift  of  imagination,  and 
a  comprehension  of  fundamentals  which  will 
furnish  them  some  adtquate  perspective  cl 
the  problem  of  today 

;I  can  best  explain  by  an  Illustration  of 
the  absence  of  tliose  qualities  what  I  mean 
by  such  generalities  Ijf-t  me  quote  the  re- 
marks uttered  by  a  !•  .ic;.:  i?  T'niich  gciuisil 
only  a  few  months  bt  t  re  l...-  country  I..y 
crushed  in  defeat: 

"All  military  force  must  bt  appraised  with 
an  eye  to  the  financial  balance  slicet,  ft  r 
the  efforts  which  a  nation  can  and  must  de- 
vote to  Its  security  are  neccssaiiiy  limittd 
An  instuance  premium  mast  not  ruin  him 
who  pays  it.  •  •  •  A  cCuntr>-  that  ruins 
itself  over  its  armaments  drains  itself  of  the 
energy  necessary  to  use  its  arms.  •  •  • 
A  75  or  .77  shell,  costing  150  francs,  can 
destroy  a  tank  worth  a  mlllicn.  Tins  pai- 
ticular  aspect  of  the  principle  cf  the  con- 
servation of  energy  threw;-  light  en  the  nh\- 
tive  value  of  guns  and  tanks.  Money  it  the 
source  of  all  force  " 

The  hollowness  of  these  words  cannot 
better  be  evaluated  than  by  repeating  the 
comments  of  M...\  W.  ri.ci  1;.  l,.;-  Buttle  for 
the  World: 

"It  was  a  fantastic  situatioi  •  •  • 
[The  generals]  had  the  outlook  of  the  p-  tit 
bourgeois.  •  •  •  They  failed  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  defeat  is  the  gitatest  expeI.^e  a 
nation  can  incur;  that  while  one  shell  w^ith 
150  francs  may  de.'troy  a  ',a:,k  woith  a  mll- 
licn. 5,000  tanks  worth  '^  O:  "00  000  frui.rs 
can  conquer  a  count/y  w.i  .  i,  :  .ional  wealth 
running  to  many  '  hune  :•  t;-  '.  billions  of 
francs,  as  actually  happened  in  the  spring 
of  1940." 

The  French  general  meaiured  the  dehii.'^e 
cf  his  country  and  the  fre<dcm  ol  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  stiff,  damped  m»anner  ol  a 
bookkeeper.  He  demcustrftted  th'»  !a  k  i  f 
iniaginalion,  the  utter  absence  of  bui  .ii,ii 
courageous  foresight,  that  we  cannot  ti  ciay 
afford.  Public  administration  in  tins  tune 
of  great  peril  cannot  be  co'nducted  by  minds 
which  are  prisoners  of  the  balance  bheet  In 
a  time  when  the  unknown  and  the  unex- 
pected of  today  are  the  headl.nes  of  i;txt 
month,  or  next  week,  or  tiomorrow.  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
men  whose  vision  is  hobbled  by  tlie  liag- 
menlary  experiences  of  tlie  immediate  p<ist. 
It  is  in  this  connection,  I  think,  that  the 
benefits  of  experience  in  public  admin.;  tia- 
tion  have  been  demcnstreted  OI  c  iirti  . 
there  are  important  excepticiL-  bu:  many 
seasoned  public  administrators  have  pioved 
especially  fit  to  have  the  courage  t  •  ti^re, 
and  the  ability  to  understand,  the  tr'  ri(  i.d- 
ous  demands  of  this  moment  of  hi.st  ry 

That,  cf  course,  is  as  it  should  oe  1  he  Jf  li 
of  cur  public  admlniBtrators  is  to  solve  ju.'-t 
those  problems;  and  most  acimiri^tratcrs  are 
Where  they  are  because  their  prim'  m-  tiv.^- 
tion  was  to  tackle  these  prctiems  Their 
positions  enable  them  to  be  relatively  dis- 
interested. That  Cexibility  of  mind  enabled 
public  men.  for  example,  to  contend  that  tlif 
development  of  the  rescurces  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  was  essential  to  strengthf nii.g 
our  national  delt  ;.•< '^  and  security  a:  a  t.mc 
when  other  men  wru.  wire  ti  grasp  the  idea 
years  later,  sincerely  thoug.'^.'  '-le  c  men- 
tions were  merely  m  .sks  for  -'-  : 
maneuver. 

I   do  not   mean,    fr.r    ir.s'ance 
these  qualities  cf   ima^.natiun 
find  cf  being  di.'interested  are   t 
mutable  natural  l.iW  confined  to  G,,.'.  ernment 
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artminl'-trators  alone.  In  go\er:inU'iit  we 
have-  h.id  our  special  kinds  of  nnrmwr.es-s  r.ur 
ppVc.al  kinds  cf  gt  Ifishntss  to  contend  with. 
Tr.ere  are  sliU  too  many  who  look  up-.^n 
p.;vernni' ir.  as  a  period  of  prrpai-ation  lor 
the  p.i.-^v  ;<;.d  !u-rr.t:vc  rfwards  uf  a  profes- 
BMr.al  r.irftT  i:.  rht  service  of  private  in- 
terests. W.-  are  aSo  wccfully  familiar  wi'h 
certain  Givfrr.infnt  executive"^  wiio  sufTir 
from  prwtT  q:  w  plfxcs  and  juri.-dicii'..i.al 
fl\arice 

F.:.a::v.  \vi-  a:\'  ncv  lean.n.Ej  that  the  only 
cfJert  cf  O -V' ri-.n-cnt  experuii^'e  cm  s:n:'.- 
men  h.i-  bern  i  »  tie  them  to  the  slwW 
rlivthm.-  ('f  unmia^ina'.ive,  w.;ikaday.  bur.^au- 
cratic  chores.  These  are  the  nien  who  are 
Careful  never  to  vi  i.ture  rm  uncharted  seas. 
If  they  have  an  imagination  they  carefully 
keep  it  lock.d  up  and  out  of  u-e.  We  all 
know  exp^Tio:  red  men  in  government  hks.- 
these;  we  also  kn  )-.v  similar  men  new  to  %'.:•:- 
ernmei.t  Tosretner  they  form  a  great  un- 
ImaLjinative  army  whose  banner  rea.ds.  •'Y.u 
tell  m.e  what  t  ,  do  and  I'll  do  it  "  Tney  seem 
to  a.spne  to  be  the  slot  machir.es  of  govern- 
ment, refuslnj;  to  perform  until  someone 
higher  up  ms'-rrs  a  coin  of  specific  direcMon 
and  command  These  are  the  problem  clul- 
dren    of    public    administration    today. 

This  dce.«  not  mean,  however,  th.at  there 
are  no  general  deducticns  which  can  be 
drawn  from  oair  experiences  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  defence  program  E.s^entially 
the  national-defen.se  Joib  is  that  of  unlfyn.g 
and  coordinating  all  of  the  manifold  activi- 
ties of  our  economic  life  in  the  service  of 
the  Nation's  need  for  gigantic  armament  prc- 
diiciinn.  In  !•-  esse'iice.  this  i'  a  Government 
Jt  b  It  is  a  Job  which  reqmre*  priniarily  the 
ability  to  Jud»je  accurately  and  fairly  the 
place  which  all  of  the  varied  economic  Ir.tcr- 
tsts  of  the  country — business,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  all  of  the  subdivisions— m.u-t  play 
In  the  defense  program 

Primarily  and  traditionally,  it  ha.s  been 
the  business  of  Government  and  Government 
officials  to  exercise  this  kind  of  Judgment  and 
to  perform  thesf  task?  For  the  mo.-t  part.  I 
believe  tliat  while  the  necessities  cf  a  de- 
fense eciinnniy  have  intensified  our  govern- 
mental problems,  the  character  of  those  prob- 
lems has  no;  es.>entially  changed.  So  far  as 
the  tasl&  and  techniqtie  of  public  adminis- 
tration are  concerned,  the  requirement*  cf 
rational  defense  are  for  the  mo«t  part  ju'^t 
like  tliose  of  peacetime  Government,  only 
more  S' 

Of  ccurse.  the  technical  and  enmi^.ei  r.ns 
problems  are  s<imewhat  different  and  they 
require  the  s<^'-vices  a;id  the  advice  of  hun- 
dreds of  specialists  who  have  h.ad  little  if 
any  previous  contact  with  the  Government 
But  their  piesence  in  Government  is  cn'.y  an 
Intensification  of  a  process  which  ha-  b  en 
going  on  fi^r  more  than  a  generation  Simi- 
larly If  decisions  are  to  be  made  which  affect 
vitally  the  interests  of  great  (C'^v-nnc  groups, 
those  groups  should  be  represented  in  the 
proces.^  of  policy-making  and  administratirn. 
This  1«  true  of  labor,  agriculture,  sniall  bu-.- 
r.ess,  big  biismess,  and  all  of  our  d:\er~e 
functional  gr  tips  Once  again,  however  we 
must  recognize  that  this  policy  of  re;  re- 
sentation  has  been  growing  for  a  g.-cd  n'..iny 
year*  and  has  been  incre.-.sing  gradually  m 
the  Governnv  nt  during  the  past  decade  Or- 
ganizations like  tlie  Agricultural  Adnu:..?tra- 
ticn,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  th' 
Bituminous  Coal  Division,  amor.g  m.any  ctli- 
ers.  emb.'dy  this  principle  of  represer.tation 
as  a  part  of  the  prtxress  cf  Government  p<'licy- 
makiig 

Bat  it  is  iniportant  here  to  make  certain 
vital  distinctions.  Since  representation  of 
this  sort  !;■  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
povernmental  pn.5ce.ss.  tliose  who  represent 
the  various  economic  croups  do  so  openly. 
consciously,  and  with  full  provision  for  sinil- 
lar  representation  of  contlictin.g  interest- 
There  still  remains  the  equally  vital  task  (I 
coordinating,  composing,  and  compromising 
the   conflicting    views   of    all    of    these    repre- 


ser.tative  r-.^encies  in  the  public  Interest.  For 
tlii>  Job  we  cannot  afford  to  choose  men  who 
repre-ent  primarily  any  exc?pt  the  public 
Interest.  It  1=;  In  this  connection.  I  think. 
that  the  w  ;rk  tf  public  adnilnistration  has 
bo<  n  the  best  teacher  and  the  bC'St  prepara- 
tion f;r  the  enormou-ly  complex  tasks  in- 
volve:! in  the  defense  prograr-i. 

There    has   been   a   g.eat    deal   of   nonsense 
wntien    and    said    to    obscure    the   Inherent 
complexity  of  the  tasks  Involved.    Only  now 
ni my   people   are    beginning    to   understand 
that   we  cannot  have  armamems  merely  by 
saviiie.   "Let   tr.ere   be   armaments,"'   or   even 
"Let   there   be   iippropriatiom.  or  contracts." 
On    bot.i   s:d' s    of    the   Atlantic   the    Idea    is 
prevalent   that   guns   and   planes   and   tanks 
and  .-hips  wotild  sprout  like  weeds  If  only  a 
rne-raan  director  with  powers  of  omniscience 
were  put  in  charge.    Seasoned  public  adnyn- 
istrators    have    learned.    I    think — successful 
public  administrators  must  learn — that  \f.  is 
hum., n  beings,  limited,  faulty  men,   we.>are 
w    r.<ing  with.    There  Is  an  understand^i|ig  of 
the  fact  that  large  problems  require  the  con- 
sultation  and   cooperation  of   many  organi- 
zations  and    agencies  havini^.speclal   under- 
.-.tandings   an:!    -pe':ial   functions.     Old   sym- 
bols like  "red  tape'    and  "bureaucracy"  have 
s-mewhat     spent     their    force.  ■   The    simple 
realization  Is  slowly  dawning  that  no  one  can 
overnight   become   an   export   in   foreign   af- 
fairs,   military    and    naval    strategy,   finance, 
lab'  r  relations,  production,  and  so  forth;  that 
if  tliere   is  to  b'-  govcrnmer/;  with  any  effec- 
tiveiie-s   and    any   continuity   there   must   be 
a  complex   system   of  organization   to   meet 
tho   ccmplica'ed   needs  of  cur   times.     More 
apparent    every    day    is    the    importance    of 
trained    public     men    w'o.o    understand    the 
functions   of   that   oiL'ai.i/.'tion.   who  uiider- 
stand    the    interrelation.ship   of    Its    agencies, 
wlio  can  utilize  the  special  services  for  which 
it  exists  instead  of  being  confused  by  the  very 
kn   uledge  tliat  it  exist.s. 

But    all    the    special    skills    of    the   public 

administrator  m  using  the  machinery  of  gcv- 

ernmmt,  and    all  the   ability   to  foresee  and 

solve  phvMcal   problems  of  organization  and 

arrangement    and    production    and    strategy, 

w.;i    not    suffice    If    the    United    States    is    to 

endure    as    a    nation    cf    freedom.     A    friend 

sua   to    m--'    th.e  o:h'r   day,   "You  fellows   in 

government    tend   not  to  represent  anybody, 

tend  to  be  wiiiiout  roots.     You  are  organizers 

and    manipulators   and   operators   of  a  great 

,    hum^n   machine,    but   you   are   likely  to  get 

lo-t    m  the  fascination  of   running  the  ma- 

I   chine,  to  lose  sight  of  why  you  are  here." 

I       Surely  that  poses  the  greatest  danger  that 

'.    face*    public    admm-.-'r.Micn.     There    is    no 

1    surer    way    of    bnmiing    cr     the    distasteful 

I    managerial       revclut.on      of      that      gloomy 

'   pr.:phet.  Jam  >  Buri.ham.  ihan  for  the  men 

I   of  government  tc  forget  that  it  is  not  Just  a 

government    they    are    adm.inistering    but    a 

government  cf  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 

the    pe'  p'.e      Great   power    is    placed    in    the 

hand-  r:  pnbhc  servants,  ar.d  that  power  can 

b-.    o  '.!-  :i  and  tyrannically  used  if  men  come 

to    t:i::.k    tlie    power    belongs   to    them   and 

forget   they   merely  u-e  it  as  trustees  of  all 

ci'izens, 

I  have  alreaziy  s.tld  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
pr;nc  pies  of  public  administration  which  will 
i^r,  oucc  a  successful  defense  prcgram  are  for 
the  ni.  -t  part  merely  an  acceleration  of  thc^e 
prmciples  at  the  root  of  all  good  government. 
There  is  C!:e  cs:ential  truth  about  public 
adm,;ni*traticn  wh:ch  we  have  all  learned  as 
a  ro-ult  of  centurie<  of  gov?rn.mental  experi- 
ence That  IS  that  governmental  efficiency 
ana  governmental  justice  are  made  more  pt^r- 
fect  'only  when  tt-ted  in  the  fire  cf  free 
criticism 

It  is  only  when  our  efTorts  are  subjected  to 
the  constant  hainmeMut:  of  ihose  who  disagree 
cr  are  disgruntled  that  the  men  who  admin- 
i,-ter  the  affairs  of  government  may  attam 
their  maximum  effectivene-s.  I  believe  that 
this  shculd  be  e*. en  truer  in  time  of  conflict 
and   stress    than    m   a   time   cf  serenity   and 


quiet.  Mfich  of  the  crniclsm  which  ^e  shall 
receive  in  i  the  coming  months  and  ye^rs  will 
seem  capricious  and  spurious,  or  even  sub- 
versive, ^ubtless  some  of  It  will  be.  but 
whatever  Its  motivation,  none  of  us  can  afford 
to  do  witiout  it. 

The  gr»t  demands  that  are  now  upon  us 
will  certailnly  generate  strong  urges  to  get 
things  d(  ne  at  any  cost  or  any  sacrifice. 
There  wij  be  pressures  to  break  down  the 
guarantied  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  ignore  the 
dignity  and  sacrifices  of  Individuals.  Al- 
ready thei  e  is  a  substantial  tendency  to  think 
that  worliers  who  strike  are  clearly  subver- 
sive, disldyal,  un-American — a  tendency  to 
forget  th(  t  strikers  can  be  patriots  bearing 
Just  grievances,  that  they  can  be  honest, 
sincere  m?n  not  yet  comprehending  the  intri- 
cate,patt<rn  of  events  which  has  created  our 
present  emergency.  There  has  been  grudging 
talk  about  persecuted  aliens  who  have  come 
to  this  country,  when  the  fullest  offers  of 
refuge  an  obviously  called  for  from  a  nation 
built  and  carried  on  by  refugees  from  tyr- 
anny. Tpere  have  been  contemptible  efforts 
toward  cieating  racial  Intolerance  and  mur- 
murings  about  suppressing  opinions,  as 
though  M»e  should  throw  away  the  freedom 
and  tolerance  which  are  the  greatest  of  man's 
creations^ 

I  have  tio  c'oubt  that  the  public  men  of  this 
country  «an  perform  the  sheer  physical  work 
of  analyjls  and  organization  and  execution 
required  to  meet  and  cor^uer  the  present 
crisis  In  lour  affairs.  But  that  alone  will  not 
suffice  Securing  the  defense  of  our  country 
does  not  |nerely  mean  securing  for  130.060.000 
animals  the  right  to  eat  and  sleep  and  re- 
produce. The  Job  of  national  defense  calls 
for  secviing  the  130.000,000  freemen  the 
great  democratic  traditions — the  qualities  of 
freedom  i  and  toleration — of  their  country. 
That  is  ^e  true  Job  of  public  administration 
today. 


Price  Ceihngs  and  Crude  Oil 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  FR.ANK  CARLSON 

OF   K.ANSAS 

IN  TI*;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Thursday.  December  4,  1941 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It  is 
my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Repfesentatives  to  a  development  in 
the  oiljindustry  that  may  have  serious 
consequences.  Yesterday's  newspapers 
carried' an  Associated  Press  story  from 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  •which  stated  that  accord- 
ing to  tile  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  the  daily 
crude  ojl  production  in  the  .United  States 
decline^  243.795  barrels  to  4.085,570  bar- 
rels fot  the  week  ending  November  29. 
This  a  tide  further  stated  that  Texas 
production  was  off  221.800  to  1.472.650; 
California.  11.750  to  641.500:  Kansas. 
5.050  td  247,200:  Oklahoma.  1.850  to  425.- 
250;  ealstern  fields.  500  to  113.250.  and 
Michigan.  660  to  56.960.  Increases  were 
noted  ae  follows:  Illinois.  2.050  to  398.600 
barrels ;  eastern  Texas.  1.250  tc^  369.000 
barrels;  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  750 
to  110,050  barrels;  and  Louisiana  420  to 
348.425  barrels. 

Thert  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what 
the  recent  freezing  of  crude  oil  prices  in 
the  mi^continent  region  and  the  other 
oil  producing  areas  in  the  United  States 
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by  Leon  Henderson,  of  the  Office  cf  Price 
Administration,  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  reduction.  Our  national-defense 
program  has  been  predicated  upon  an 
adequate  dcraestic  supply  of  petroleum 
product icn.  theielore  it  is  urgent  that 
immediate  action  b(  taken  to  alleviate 
this  condition. 

During  the  past  few  months  refinery 
gasoline  has  risen  2  c  r  3  cents  per  gallon, 
while  during  the  same  period  no  prov.f- 
sion  has  been  made  to  take  care  of  any 
increased  cost  of  crude  products.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  extraordinary  de- 
mands on  the  oil  producers.  The  oil 
producers  of  America  are  a  patriotic 
group  and  individually  would  give  liber- 
ally of  their  substance  for  the  defense  of 
our  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  be  required  to  sell  their  product 
>  under  a  market  ceiling  when  the  refiners 
and  distributors  wer^^  allowed  recent  in- 
creases. The  Unitec  States  is  approach- 
ing a  shortage  of  cru  Je  oil  and  petroleum 
products  because  of  a  decrease  in  discov- 
ery of  new  reserves.  Our  Nation  has  an 
abundant  potmtial  supply  of  petroleum 
which  can  and  will  be  made  available  for 
use  in  our  natfonal-defense  efTort  if 
there  is  an  adrquate  price.  The  annual 
rate  of  dirrovpry  of  new  production  has 
fallen  60  percent  since  1937.  The  de- 
mand for  crude  oil  is  now  20  percent 
larger  than  it  was  in  1937  and  10  per- 
cent above  1940  and  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Not  only  do  we  have  an  increased 
demand  for  oil.  but  the  national  emer- 
gency makes  it  imp'^rative  that  the  oil 
demand  be  met.  This  adequate  and  as- 
sured reserve  supplv'  of  oil  Is  of  vital 
concern.  Modern  rrachinery  and  mod- 
ern industry  depend  up)on  oil  production. 
If  this  be  true  in  peacetimes,  it  must  be 
doubly  true  during  wartimes.  Warfare 
In  the  pa.st  wa.s  large-ly  a  battle  between 
men.  Warfare  today  .s  a  battle  between 
machines,  and  these  machines  are  pro- 
pelled by  gasoline.  The  armies  of 
Europe  are  battling  for  oil  fields,  and 
many  military  strategists  believe  that 
fthe  country  contrrlling  unlimited  oil 
supplies  will  in  thf  end  be  victorious. 
Fortunately,  our  Nation  ha.':  great  oil  re- 
serves and  unlimited  new  production 
a^eas.  This  new  d(  velopment  must  be 
encouraged  unmediately  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  oil  reserve  and  oil  demands. 
Recent  estimates  o!  new  discoveries  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  indicate  that  our  oil 
reserves  are  not  being  maintained  com- 
mensurate' with  the  increased  demand. 
Our  annual  consumption  lias  risen  to  ap- 
proximately 1  4^0.010.000  barrels  per 
year,  the  highest  cun.'^uming  rate  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  present 
indications  are  that  our  future  require- 
ments will  be  greatly  increased.  The  oil 
industry  has  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  our  rese-ves  in  storage  and 
are  concerned  about  i  he  increase  in  with- 
drawals, and  therefore  urge  greatly  ex- 
panded production. 

Th'^  nnnual  meeting  of  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Association  of  America, 
held  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  on  October  22,  1941. 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  an 
Increased  price  of  cvude  petroleum  and 
stated  that  they  mace  this  recommenda- 
tion for  the  following  facts: 


1  If  greater  reserves  are  not  discovered  It 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  mr.ny  flowing 
wells  In  excessive  amounts  and  destroy  murh 
of  the  great  benefits  that  have  heretofore 
been  attained  th;uu^h  orderly  production 
In  acccrdancc  witn  true  conservaiioa 
methods 

2.  The  price  cf  crude  oil  at  tlie  well  must 
be  high  enough  to  prevent  premature  aban- 
donment of  stripper  wells.  The  abandon- 
ment cf  these  small  wells  has  already  been 
accelerated  because,  In  some  Instances,  the 
sale  value  of  the  salvaged  equipmeiit  is 
greater  than  the  amount  capable  of  being 
realized  by  ccntinuuig  to  produce  the  wells 
at  present  pnces. 

3  Historically,  new  oil  discoveries  have 
mathematically  gone  up  with  Increased 
crude  oil  prices  and  have  declined  with 
decreased   prices      In   recent   years   the   rate 

-•of  discoveries  has  declined  during  a  period 
of  inadequate  prices,  although  they  have 
been  reasonably  stable. 

-  4.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  price  for 
Crude  oil  to  create  the  incentive  for  further 
exploration,  which  is  necei^sanly  hazardous, 
and  a  price  that  will  make  available  financial 
resources  for  "wild  catting."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  Is  required  to  find 
new  reserves,  even  when  adequate  prices 
have  stimulated  the  search  for  new  fields. 

5  The  present  price  df  crude  oil  is  insutH- 
cient.  An  increase  of  10  cents  to  15  cent* 
per  barrel  ha.s  been  mentioned  as  a  pos.slble 
increase  which  would  provide  funds  for  the 
Ciirrylng  cut  of  the  foregoing  program.  Such 
an  Increase  would  be  grosssly  inadequate. 

These  basic  facts  mentioned  in  the 
above  resolution  are  simple  and  funda- 
mental to  the  prosperity  of  the  oil  indus- 
try. The  prosperity  of  the  thousands  of 
producers,  the  millions  engaged  in  the 
producing  area,  the  millions  employed  in 
distributing  the  oil  products,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  our  Nation  which  is  used  in  pro- 
ducing equipment  and  machinery  for  the 
Oil  industry  believe  the.se  facts  must  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Oil  Adminis- 
trator. 

Recently  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Morgan,  oil 
con.servaticn  director  for  Kansas,  sug- 
gested in  a  State  corporation  commission 
heaiung  that  prices  on  crude  oil  be  ad- 
vanced at  least  25  or  30  cent,s  a  barrel. 
It  wa.';  hi.s  contention  that  pre.'^ent  prices 
do  not  encourage  "wildcatting"  and  de- 
velopment of  proved  oil  reserves  in  Kan- 
sas and  elsewhere,  and  termed  the  drain 
on  storage  reserves  as  alarming.  It  was 
his  estimate  that  Kaii.^a.s  had  taken 
2.200.000  barrels  of  Kansas-produced 
crude  from  storage  since  March  3  and 
current  production  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  demand.  Kansas  is  one  of  the 
great  oil-producing  States  of  the  Nation 
and  has  great  potential  production.  Our 
State  has  been  operating  under  a  pro- 
ration agreement  with  other  States  in 
the  midcontinent  field,  and  while  our 
proration  among  the  wells  in  the 
State  has  been  increa.'=ed,  our  biggest 
problem  now  is  one  of  transportation. 
Our  allocations  have  been  held  down  be- 
cause of  inability  of  our  pipe-line  system 
to  handle  mere  oil.  Three  months  ago 
Kansas  pipe-line  capacity  was  approxi- 
mately 240  COO  barrels  daily.  Today  our 
pipe-line  capacity  is  about  260.000  barrels 
daily,  and  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year  we  hope  to  have  it  increased  to 
3C0.OOO  barrels. 

If  the  oil  industry  had  not  been  placed 
under  the  OfSce  of  Oil  Coordinator  and 
the  price  of  oil  placed  under  the  control 
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of  the  Administrator  6f  the  Oiiicc  of 
Price  Administration,  we  woud  not  have 
been  faced  with  this  situation.  The 
natural  increase  in  the  gtneral  price 
level  of  our  Nation  wou.d  have  carried 
through  in  the  oil  industry  and  crude 
prices  would  have  risen  suffiount!v  to 
care  for  increa.«;ed  costs  In  prodiu  in>^^  dil. 
The  co.st  of  finding  new  oil  reserves  has 
risen  300  percent  since  1937  and  is  stei^d- 
ily  increasing.  The  risirtg  costs  of  labor, 
material,  and  taxes  are  aflTeciing-the  en- 
tire production  situation  and  th.ieaten 
the  small  and  stripper  wells  with  extinc- 
tion. It  costs  42  cents  a  bain  I  mi  le  m 
find,  acquire,  and  produce  crude  oil  in 
1941  than  in  1937.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  .<jtat>meni  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  M:  1  •  -  TIenderson  of 
the  Office  of  Pnct  Aiuiiiii.st ration  will 
give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
problem  confronting  the  oil  industry. 
As  a  representative  of  a  great  oil  pi  educ- 
ing district  in  Kansas  I  can  a.^sure  the 
Administrator  that  he  will  have 
wholehearted  cocperation  of  the  oil 
dustiT  in  determining  the  fact>-  I  ; 
discussed  in  this  statement.  It 
honest  opinion  that  immediate 
should  be  taken  in  the  interest 
tional  defense,  and  in  order  to  siiiniiiati 
exploratory  work,  protect  our  pre-^ent  re- 
serves, and  guarantee  a  continuing  .'sup- 
ply of  crude  petroleum. 


tlie 
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Efforts  To  Aid  East  Texai  Farmers  Whose 
Crops  Have  Failed 


EXTEN.^ION    OF   REM-ARK.S 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

c  f   T  f  :<  ^  s 
IN    THF  liCUSr  OF  RFrREiil  NT.-\TI  VES 


Friday.  Di-ccmh'^r  5    r'-il 


STAIK.MIM  CF  H-  \  LTM)!  FY  FEK- 
V.()HTH  CF  TFXA.'^  BFFri:E  H(JV.SE 
AGRICULT'HF    CfMNirrTFE 

•Ml  BECKWORTH.  Mi  Sp.  r.krr.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  reir.fii.k-  in  'he 
Record.  I  include  the  followinc  .--ra'ein'  .nt 
I  made  before  the  House  Agn^ultuie 
Committee:  j 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Agrlcxil- 
ture  Committee.  I  desire  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
this  privilege  of  appearing  'befcre  yru  in  be- 
half of  a  group  of  east  Teias  farmers  whose 
crops  have  failed  this  year  Ycur  committee 
and  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  be- 
fore which  I  was  also  privilectd  t.  a  r  sr 
recently  concerning  our  problem,  hn-.t  bi  f  n 
very    considerate 

In  a  section  of  the  world  as  large  a":  the 
United  States,  a  section  characterlred  by  al- 
most every  type  of  climatic  condition,  there 
is  always  some  vicinity  in  which  crops  fall 
Crop  failures  frequently  not  uncommon  to 
parts  of  Texas,  usually  result  from  dry 
weather,  wind  excess  rain,  cverflows.  cr  In- 
aects.  or  a  combination  uf  these   factors 

This  time  the  n\eaning  and  signiflcanre  of 
exceedingly   short    crcps   hive   been   trcught 
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hcmf  to  several  section.'-  of  Tt  xa-  p.tr".  cu- 
larly  to  c-.i=t  and  northeast  Tt-x.i.-  N.  .i::y 
evervthir.g  capable  of  causing  crops  to  fa;l 
apparently  ha'  entered  into  the  agricultural 
pkture  thlj  year  UriTHV  arable  climatic  con- 
diti.  11?  for  pl.ir  tiTit;  cultivating,  and  harvc^t- 
l!!2  (reps.  ;:.  r  j;.;ui.r:;on  witl'i  an  array  cf 
ln.■-^•cl^  c'.  ir.ai.v  kinds,  has  brous^ht  fcjrward 
the  >t"rK  u-  c-  nditicn  faced  by-thuu.'-an'J?  of 
!ar;i;fr*  in  T>  x.i=  AlthwUkjh  I  have  been 
clo-eiy  ident.fiid  w;tli  farm  lift*  all  ut  my  life. 
l-..iv!:.^  hvtcl  rr.any  yi.  ars  on  the  farm,  f'<r  the 
fir^'  r;n^.e  I  have  c  nie  face  to  f.ice  wrii  a 
we.!-!.;-'!i    b'.ar.ket    cr   p    failure 

T'.'.f  ti'.'.v.:--  '  f  crops  m  >ome  part-  of  T'  xn  = 
a-.!  M-.c  Ni*;  :■  :-  la't irularly  '■i;^!.;fican'  this 
vc  if  wl;.'!,  n-zc  rememb  T-  that  the  c 'sr  ct 
mik;:  .^  'he  rrnp  wa*  cxfocvivp  that  nyir.y 
M  \rlu-r::  !a::n'r-  c-rjtM;,!'.;',  fainilv-'-ized 
farnv  r-  haVi'  (-..]  y.  d  li'tU-  rfal  pr.  ..'■pcri'.  v  In 
sevtra.  w-ut-  that  artu.iliy  f^rnier;  m  irany 
!■  ,i':ties  have  rccentd  i...  aclvantue  f;  m 
the  tise  In  prices  of  f.irm  C'  nin:ucl;t;t~  s  nee 
the  rue  came  subsecjuer.;  t  tr.c  ir.arkrtug 
^ea«un  of  ccuntic--  Trxi-  farm' r-  and  fi.  ;.:iy 
that  necessities  cf  l::c  t:rrr.  t  C|u:pment  ni;d 
prirtically  i-v- rv'l'.i!. :  M'niih  rhp  farmer  u-ps 
aif   new   much    in.  rt-   ixp-:i.-:\' 

More  than  ever  before  m  the  United  States 
agriculture  is  important  betavi^o  the  United 
States  propcM  -  i  be  not  alone  th..  arenal 
but  alr-t)  thf  lariltT  f'",r  tlie  democracies. 
}{.'.v  true  it  ;-  that  ti',*.-  -p.;de  i.*  m;?atier 
than  the  sw -rd  f  r  with:;ut  feed  giving 
strei.i"h  to  wirl',1  the  -aMrd  there  caii  be  no 
crTer'.-. .'  frrcf  even  to  detii-d  vf.-  to  de- 
fend America  It  !«  in^x^rati-.p  that  every 
Individual  skilled  in.  and  c  ip.ibh-  rf  farming 
b?  .sustained  that  h.-  mi  :ht  C'ntinue  m  this 
all-important  and  e-^-.n.'ial  vocation  It  i,s 
obvio-.is  many  farmers  aie  .nul  have  bcfn  en- 
dcavunn?  to  leave  rii  ■  turn-,  in  thf  la~t  few 
ye.ir-  bee  itiM'  :  •!.  .i.r!:  ulte-  firmer-  have 
fnc'Hl  To  m!k>  en  ii::,  d  li.ir-  to  buv  these 
ne.  t-"=*Ttip-  if  >;f,.  !  irnu  r-  mu-t  purchase  for 
th'or  liini'o.i-  li  i-  bi>.:.  .1  s- -.ipendou-  prrb- 
1-n:  And  may  I  ^  ;y  htrc  rhr  famiiy-.'i.-ed 
larnicr  o'  ^nr  area  dt serves  more  cotton  acre- 
aitf  a-  '»(■:;  as  ('ther  arrtace.  and  he  mu-t 
hi.i\      a  !i  ^;-.t  :    pi  loc   f.r  h.;-  ccitori  and   ^Mor 


cj:i,n-.odi::e-   he   -ehs  if   he  i«  t.^  .-urvivo 


It 


Is  we'.l  kn.  -'At;  n-.an.y  f.iin.ly  .s-/"  farmers  ntvi.r 
made  m  re  th  m  a  bare  livm.;  when  receiv- 
ing ul'i  advantages  -u.-h  as  favorable  seasons, 
reasonable  p^r\.'s,  and  ample  acrea=;e  and 
thus  when  '  !'i-'  .irieasp  of  ir.anv  farmer-  w.is 
cw  -ivv  w,T.'  (IK  b.,  !o,v  a  livmiz  Scmeoiie 
h.i-  -.nJ  "A  b  id  pva-antiy,  fiunr  oountrvs 
prnit'  w  :.('!.  nre  dt'-tr.ved  can  never  be  -iip- 
ph.  d  ■  Evt-n  a  <r...i\\  ^ei;inrnt  of  cur  f..rm 
piinna-i  n  nvi-t  n.  t  be  dcstr.;ved  Each 
armv  still  moves  on  Us  -tomaoh  The  S«h^- 
retary  of  A-'riculture.  as  wel!  as  o'h.er  eov- 
ernmcnta!  cfncials.  rtcojni/fs  the  nnpcrt.mce 
of  a,'riculture.  and  the  Sxretary  has  se'  f  r 
ma;  \  ,f  thf  cuntif-  <f  our  Nation  m.nch 
hii;!.  T  qu.  ta-  pa: t iculai ly  for  truck  and  feed 
crop-  tlnit  n  t  oniv  Americans  but  pe  :::o 
In  bfleaiuere  1  counines  enduriiiE:  and  op.i.v -- 
m^  -h-  attack-  HI. A  ,i--au!ts  cf  the  ruth;e>s 
dictat   r-  m:co.'  be  assurfd  of  ample  food 

On.e  rep  rt  I  rtcer.fd  frcm  an  authoritative 
-source  indicates  that  the  cotton  yield  m  the 
s'nck-  n  ar.a  *f  Texas  wi:!  avtrape  from  25 
perc 'nt  ',  5n  percent  cf  normal  prcduc'icn. 
t^o-nu  farmer,-  are  makine  le-s  than  on,e-tenth 
the  cott  11  t;;--v  made  last  year  The  f o(  d 
crop  1-  fr,  m  ?.)  percent  to  65  percent  It  :s 
estimatfd  th.  it  canning  and  food-stcrace 
bud^e-s  u..;  !-e  .  nly  one-half  filled  and 
although  pa-'ure-  h.ivo  ccn'in.ued  to  be  fairlv 
goc.d  through:  u"  tlie  ytar  thf  shortage  if  feed 
to  winter  ai:  kind-  cf  livestock  wili~  proba>^ly 
it-.si;'-  :n  a  : eduction  of  such  animals  Ex'- 
cess^ve  ra::-.f.i:;  tc^ether  with  severe  hail 
8tcrm.s  h,.us  c.tusfd  commercial  vei^etabie 
crops  to  be  \frv  p,.or  Pathetically  short  is 
the   cottcu   cr.p    in    s^  me    cf    cur   east   Texas 


c--untips.     A  few  ccm.pari-on=  are  net  amiss, 
m  my  opinion.     The  ccmpar..scn5  relative  to 
bales  cf  cotton  g.nned  ar.-  as  cf  Novemb'r  1 
1940.  and  November  1.  1941 

r.'iO  Ijil 

{hriU'^)  (bfhfs) 

Camp 3  326  810 

GreK2 4909  1371 

Pan'  ;a 14  227  4  069 

Ru.-k_..  17  696  7,493 

Smith 21.111  7.560 

Up-hur 0  342  2,235 

V.m   Zandt 22  802  6,  9.i9 

V\      d 12   546  2   927 

Fr  n.i  Van  Z.and"  C  un'y  I  received  after 
Ct  •  n- r  16  1J41.  2  2',C  individually  sworn 
arti'l-.i-s  statint;  the  number  cf  years  the 
'-.t.iif :  1  f  the  individual  affidavit  had  lived  In 
\'.r.:  Zandt  Ccunty,  the  number  of  balrs  of 
c  .ttcn  made  last  year  by  the  signer,  and  the 
number  cf  bale.s  made  this  year.  By  studying 
carefully  the  affidavits,  which  I  personally 
p/r.  .sented  the  authorities  of  our  Government, 
including  Secretary  Wickard  when  1  ccn- 
ferred  with  him  a  second  time  in  regard  to 
tiie  p'.ieht  of  the  farmers  in  our  district,  one 
can  ea.-i'.v  discern  that  a  great  majority  cf 
the  farmers  m.  Van  Zandt  Ccunty  have  made 
a  complete  crop  failure  net  only  in  regard  to 
cotton  but  in  regard  to  truck  and  feed  crops; 
this  is  true  cf  several  other  counties. 

When  I  wa.s  at  horn?  during  the  latter  part 
cf  Avgust  nn.d  the  first  part  ol  S->pt(  mber,  I 
visited,  as  I  always  endeavor  to  do  when  I 
am  in  the  district,  farmers  In  every  county  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District.  Because  I 
was  reared  en  the  farm  and  still  live  in  the 
country,  I  knew  as  I  talked  to  my  neighbors 
and  as  I  went  from  ccunty  tc  county  that 
our  crc  ps  had  failed  Immediately— in  fact, 
in  the  early  part  of  September— I  begaja  to 
ur.'e  all  author  ties  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  might  cr  could  aid  our  farmers 
to  lose  no  time  in  taking  action  When  I 
returned  to  Washington,  about  September  15. 
I  personally  talked  with  Mr  Wickard.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  on  two  occasionsi  the 
Vice  President;  you.  Mr  Ft.-LMLR  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  th-  H  u  e  Agriculture 
Committct..  Senator  '■Cotton  Ed"  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee: members  cf  theso  committees.  Senator6 
CoN^^LLY  and  O  D.\m:el.  as  well  as  other 
autiiorities  i  f  (  ur  Government  about  our 
situation  Mr  C  B  Baldwin  and  Mr  C.  M. 
Evans  ,  f  the  Farm  Security  Administoation, 
hav.'  be  11  verv  o.K.ptrative  in  helping  ,io  ob- 
tain facts  and  figures  This  Is  true  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration. The  situation  has  also  beeju  studied 
and  analyzed  by  Mr  L  J  Cappleman.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  S-npoi-  M.oketmg  Administra- 
tion: by  Mr  W  E  F.:rvvell,  regional  meager. 
Emeijjfncy  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  Office;  Farm 
Crfciit  Administration.  Dallas.  Tex  ;  the  au- 
thri'ifs  of  the  Federal  land  banks,  the 
Ai'ricnltur.n  Adjustment  Administration,  the 
c  'an*v  a-tnts,  the  home  demonstration 
lu'fiits  til;  State  department  of  public  wel- 
fiie,  tile  finpl  ynicnt  agencies,  our  county 
judce-  rounty  commissioners,  and  other  pub- 
lic (  rlic.ais  Nothing  has  b?en  more  con- 
ducive tc  ric-UMr.2  fully  the  plight  of  our 
farmers  tiian  th?  many  letters  written  by  the 
farmers   tiiemseives 

Every  per.son  familiar  witli  farmers  Is  aware 
thtv  constitute  a  portion  of  our  population 
whose  patriotism  is  unexcelled,  unsurpassed, 
and  unsurpassable.  No  seement  of  our  pcpu- 
l.'.tion  comes  nearer  con.^tituting  the  basis 
cr  mudsill  of  our  defense  program  than  our 
farmers  From  the  homes  of  no  sector  cf 
cur  p  pulat.on  come  more  boys  to  the  armed 
forces  than  from  the  homes  of  our  farm 
p  puL.tn  n  Never  are  farmers  m  the  ranks  of 
the  subversive.  Their  outlook  concerning 
their  patriotism  is  particularly  pure.  Farm- 
er? do  not  delay  defense.  Long  hours  of  work 
do  not  elicit  from  them  the  wrcniz  attitude 


It  is  encouraging  to  read  some  of  the  com- 
munications which  have  been  written  by  au- 
thorities of  ourGcvernment  relative  to  aiding 
our  farmers.  At  this  Juncture  I  propose  to 
read  excerpts  Jrom  several  agencies  of  the 
Government — kgencies  which  have  sought  to 
aid  our  farmery 

From  Mr.  Qeorge  S.  Mitchell,  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. I  received  a  letter  October  23.  1941. 
which  reads  inj  part  as  follows  i 

"In  discussing  this  situation  with  you  Mr. 
Baldwin  has.  I  understand,  informed  you  that 
the  reports  indicate  a  definite  shortage  of  cot- 
ton and  feed  cfops  in  the  affected  areas.  Ar- 
rangements ar^.belng  made  as  quickly  as  p.-rs- 
sible  to  assist  ijeedy  farmers.  Besides  taking 
care  of  the  credit  needs  of  our  present  bor- 
rowers and  of  cither  farmers  eligible  for  loans, 
emergency  assitance  will  be  given  to  those 
families  for  wljom  crop  failure  will  result  In 
actual  suflerlnf." 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
not  only  to  retabilitate  farmers  bnt  to  make 
grants  to  farm<  rs  where  the  circumstances  of 
their  coses  Justify  the  grants. 

From  Mr  H.  P.  Drought,  State  admlnlstra- 
tor  of  the  Worl  1  Projects  Administration.  San 
Antonio  Tex  ,  ;  received  a  letter  written  Sep- 
tember 25.  1911,  the  pertinent  portion  of 
which  I  herewith  quote: 

"Should  the  farmers  to  whom  you  have 
referred  consider  that  they  are  etitltied  to 
wcrk-project  employment  on  the  basis  of 
need,  they  should  apply  to  the  county  wel- 
fare cfHce  in  their  rcsp>ective  counties  for 
referral  to  this  Administration.  Their  appli- 
cations will  bel  reviewed  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  aepartment  of  public  welfare 
and  those  farniers  who  are  found  entitled  to 
wcjrk-projcct  einploymeut  under  the  regu- 
lations will  bd  referred  to  this  Adminisra- 
tlon  for  that  purpose." 

I  might  add!  1  requested  Mr  Drought  to 
send  representatives  cf  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration ta  a  number  of  the  east  Texas 
counties  to  make  surveys,  that  the  true  situ- 
ation of  the  faitners  might  be  ascertained. 

I  wish  to  quqte  a  portion  of  a  letter  written 
October  21,  1941.  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
J.  S.  Murchlsin.  executive  director.  State 
Department  Ofi  Public  Welfare.  Austin,  Tex.: 

"This  dcparti^ient  has  available  any  amount 
Of  food  at  a  moment's  notice  to  care  for  every 
needy  person  e  igible  to  receive  commodities. 
We  naturally  eiipect  the  case  lead  to  Increase 
in  all  countie|  in  Texas  for  the  next  few 
months.  Sjnce  an  appropriation  has  been 
made  by  the  Si  ate  legislature,  for  Intake  and 
certification,  w;  feel  that  vie  will  be  able  to 
render  a  bettei  service  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

"Trusting  thi  ,t  this  report  meets  with  your 
approval  and  assuring  you  that  we. are  ready 
to  meet  most  any  emergency.' 

Also  I  reques  cd  the  authorities  of  the  State 
department  of  public  welfare  and  the  Work 
Projects  Admiiistration  to  delete  as  much 
red  tape  as  possible  that  eligible  persons 
might  obtain  a  d  as  hastily  as  possible. 

I  quote  the  pertinent  portion  of  a  te'.egram 
sent  Novembej  12,  1941,  which  I  received 
from  Mr,  J.  S.  Murchison.  executive  director. 
State  Departm(  nt  of  Public  Welfare,  Austin' 
Tex,:  I 

'On  receipt  df  your  first  telegram  regarding 
farm  sltuationi  in  east  Texas  sent  welfare 
representative  to  investigate.  Has  been  tak- 
ing about  6  wieks  to  certify  cases  fgr  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Staff  has  been  In- 
of  our  funds  and  time  for 
11  be  cut  to  3  weeks." 
quote  a  telegram  I  received 
941.  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Elrcd. 
district  manag^F,  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion. Marshall.  iTex  : 

"Re  tel.  November  10.  As  you  know  the 
certification  on|  referral  of  persons  for  Work 


creased  to  lim 
certification  s 
I  also  wish 
November    12, 
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Projects  Admlnistratlci  project  emplcj-ment 
is  not  a  function  of  tbe  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration but  of  the  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  working  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  counties  This  cSce  Is  proces- 
sing without  delay  all  referrals  received  from 
the  referral  agency.  Most  referrals  are  com- 
pleted within  4  days.  Maximum  time  never 
exceeds  7  days," 

On  October  29  1941.  1  received  a  telegram 
frcm  Mr,  L.  J  Capplcrian.  regional  director. 
Surplus  Marketing  Adminlstratlcn,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  which  reads: 

"Re  tel  Van  Zandt.  Wood,  Smith,  Upshur, 
Fanola,  Rusk,  Camp,  and  Gregg  Counties, 
Tex .  advices  received  'hat  department  pub- 
lic welfare  will  certify  all  affected  farm  fami- 
lies on  application  and  surplus  commodities 
will  be  available  for  distribution," 

On  October  23,  1941,  Mr  W  E  Farwell, 
regional  manager,  Eme  gency  Crop  and  Feed 
Lean  Office,  Farm  C-edit  Administration, 
Dallas  Tex  .  wrote  me  a  letter  from  which  I 
herewith  quote  a  paragraph: 

"As  we  have  written  you.  our  plans  are  to 
open  the  crop  loans  for  1942  within  a  very 
short  time  and  all  field  supervisors  are  being 
Instructed  to  give  all  a.ssistance  possible  con- 
sistent with  cur  rule*;  and  regulations." 

Mr.  Sterling  C  Evans,  president  of  the 
Federal  Lard  Bank  of  Houston,  Tex..  WTote 
me  a  letter  October  6.  1941.  In  which  he 
pointed  out  what  attitude  the  land  bank  will 
have  concerning  its  borrowers  I  quote  here- 
with the  pertinent  portion  of  his  letter: 

"Our  foreclosure  policy  Is  to  bear  with  the 
borrowers  as  long  as  we  can,  provided  the  fol- 
lowing fcur  conditions  have  been  met  i 

"1    Tlie  borrower  Is  doing  his  honest  best. 

"2.  The  borrower  Is  applying  the  proceeds 
of  production  over  and  above  necessary  oper- 
ating and  living  expenses  to  primary  obliga- 
tions. 

"3  The  borrower  Is  taking  proper  care  of 
the  security 

"4  The  borrower  has  the  capacity  to  work 
his  way  out  of  a  reasonable  debt  burden 
under  normal  conditions  " 

I  have  discussed  the  question  of  foreclosure 
concerning  farmers  who  are  in  debt  with  a 
number  of  the  agencies  of  our  Government, 
and  I  have  been  assured  by  representatives  of 
all  of  the  agencies  that  a  policy  of  leniency 
will  be  pursued  In  regard  to  the  farmers. 

Incidentally.  I  have  communicated  with 
authorities  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration and  requested  them  to  give  all  pos- 
sible aid  to  boys  and  girls  cf  east  Texas  I 
quote  one  sentence  from  a  letter  written  me 
by  Mr  J  C  Kellam.  State  director  of  National 
Youth  Administration,  Austin,  Tex.,  on  No- 
vember 6.  1941; 

"In  line  with  your  request,  wc  will  give 
conditions  In  the.se  counties  our  Immediate 
attention  and  take  every  possible  step  to  be 
of  assistance." 

Farmers  much  prefer  work  to  relief  or  to  a 
dole.  Many  farmers  have  contracted  debts 
the  payment  of  which  will  constitute  a  heavy 
burden  at  this  time.  For  several  weeks  I 
have  been  requesting  and  urging  authorities 
of  our  GoveTimcnt  to  cooperate  that  wor):  for 
farmers'  whose  crops  ha^'e  failed  might  be 
available  for  these  farmers  I  contacted  per- 
sonally Mr  John  N  Edy.  Executive  Assistant, 
Federal  Works  Agency;  Mr  Francis  H  Dryden, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministratio  i;  Mr,  Thomas  MacDonald,  Com- 
ml..sicner  of  Public  Road*;  and  Dr  H  H 
Bennett.  Chief.  Soil  Conservation  Service  as 
well  as  Louis  P  M'  rrlll,  regional  conservator. 
Soil  Conserva'a  :  Service.  Fort  Worth.  I  re- 
quested Mr  Edy  and  Mr  Dryden  to  give  Im- 
mtdiate  attention  to  helping  us  with  any 
projects  suitable  for  cur  area.  Also.  I  re- 
quested Mr  MacDonald  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  proposition  of  building  roads  In 
the  area  in  which  crops  have  failed.  Too,  I 
requested  Highway  Commissioner  Robert  Lee 
Bobbin,  who  was  in  Washington  not  long 
ago  to  assist  us  along  this  line.     I  ur»eed  Dr^ 


H  H  Bennett  and  Mr  Merrill  to.  cooperate 
with  us  in  our  eflorts  to  provide  so  -conser- 
vation projects  of  any  type.  It  is  my  under- 
standing pracUcally  all  projects  must  be 
Initiated  locally 

Each  of  the«e  men  assured  me  the  agency 
With  which  he  is  identified  will  cooperate 
with  oui  fprmers  In  one  soil-conservatii  n 
di-trict  of  east  Texas  the  directors  of  the  dis- 
trict are  actuely  sponsoring  a  project,  and  I 
have  afctured  directors  of  other  8oll-con*erva- 
tion  districts  that  I  shall  cooperate  with  them 
In  sponsoring  projects  to  give  tarmers  work 
I  trust  baste  will  charact«rlze  these  efforts 

The  following  is  stated  in  a  letter  I  received 
November  12  from  Mr  Reuben  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Highway  Commission: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
letter  of  Nove.nber  3  and  the  Information 
which  it  contained  regarding  farm  conditions 
In  the  counties  composing  your  congressional 
district  You  may  be  sure  that  I  fully  com- 
prehend the  situation  facing  the  farmers  of 
that  area,  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  certain 
other  sections  of  the  State.  •  •  •  and 
there  are  a  number  cf  new  project-  in  your 
district  which  have  beei  programed  but  not 
yet  begun  H<  wever  you  have  my  assurance 
thnat  I  will  give  every  attention  and  consideia- 
tlon  to  the  possibility  of  Initiating  further 
projects  In  the  near  future  " 

Too.  I  have  urged  the  Texas  State  Employ- 
ment Service  to  aid  our  farmers  to  procure 
work  The  following  Is  stated  in  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr  James  H  Bond,  direc- 
tor. Texas  State  Employment  Service,  Austin, 
Tex  1 

"This  Will  acknowledge  your  telegram  of 
Novmber  3  concerning  your  desire  to  see 
farmers  of  east  Texas  receive  employment. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  October 
19,  We  immediately  sent  a  member  of  this  staff 
to  east  Texas  to  see  wffat  af^sistance  the  Texas 
State  Employment  Service  could  render 

"^e  have  impressed  upon  each  employment 
office  In  your  district  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  Ir  question,  and  "^e  assure  ycu  that 
contlnueo  efforts  will  be  made  to  assist  the 
farmers  and  farm  laborer?"  in  east  Texas  " 

The  followin(<  Is  stated  in  a  letter  written 
November  1.  1941.  which  1  have  received  frcm 
Mr  Sam  G.  Wynn.  district  supervisor.  Texas 
State  Employment  Service,  Liongvlew.  Tex  : 

"I  acknowledge  with  appreciation  and  sin- 
cere concern  your  wire  advising  of  the  almost 
complete  crop  failure  in  Gregg,  Smith,  Rusk, 
Camp,  Wood.  Upshur,  Panola,  and  Van  Zandt 
Counties 

"Every  effort  that  the  employment  service 
can  possibly  extend  will  be  made  available  to 
these  people  I  feel  that  we  will  be  able  to 
find  employment  for  a  good  number  that  will 
provide  for  them  a  livellhcKXl  " 

Bes  des,  1  have  requested  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  farmers  of  east  Texas 
who  mij;ht  apply  for  work  on  defense  projects, 
I  wish  to  quote  a  telegrpm  I  received  October 
30,  1941,  from  Col  Barlow  Winston,  construct- 
ing quartermaster  of  the  United  States  Army 
at  Texarkana,  Tex  : 

"Have  been  looking  Into  matter  of  pro- 
viding assistance  through  employment  for 
your  constituents  In  drought-stricken  east 
Texas  counties  mentioned  your  telegram  of 
19  It  Is  suggested  that  they  file  applications 
with  their  local  State  employment  service 
office  making  note  that  they  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  employment  this  defense  project 
and  ^sking  that  applications  be  brought  to 
attention  of  Texas  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice office  here.  " 

Although  efforts  to  which  I  have  referred 
have  already  been  made  to  aid  our  farmers 
whose  crops  have  failed,  all  of  us  are  aware 
that  something  more  must  be  done  tc  pre- 
vent suffering  and  to  alleviat*  want  of  a 
serious  type.  I  •••:  •  cartful  consid( ration 
will  be  given  in.r.-a.itly  to  each  of  the  bills 
before  the  H  u-^  Acncuiture  Committee 
What   Ls  to   bt   d    nc  ii.    u^d    be  done  without 
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delay    for    winter    weather'  now   prevails    in 
east  Texas. 

Every  person  identified  with  and  Interested 
In  this  problem  has  a  part  to  play  In  solv- 
ing this  problem  affecting  many  of  cur  peo- 
ple that  suffering  may  not  ensue  and  that 
no  more  cogs  In  our  economic  machinery  may 
be  thrown  out  cf  kilter  It  is  my  hope  that 
your  committee  will  take  tction  summarily. 
That  we  all  may  l>e  more  responsive  tc  our 
duty  to  handle  this  prcblei*  without  delay  1 
trust  every  farmer  whose  Crop  has  or  ci  |  s 
have  failed  will  be  not  reluctant  or  retire  nt  to 
make  known  his  plight  to  the  proper  hu- 
thorlties  1  am  confident  rcprescnt-atlv.  ^  >f 
every  agency  rf  cur  Government  are  m  re 
than  anxious  to  act  promptly  concerning  any 
request  for  food,  for  a  loan,  for  extensK  n  cf 
time  m  paying  a  loan,  or  for  a  grant  S'  me- 
one  has  said.  "How  rich  Is  life  if  we  do 
gOfid."  A  golden  opportutilty  to  do  much 
good  Is  now  existent  May  you,  the  nriem- 
bers  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
who  are  able  to  help  in  this  situation  get 
the  signal  and  play  your  part  successfully. 
Indeed,  we  would  all  do  well  to  accept  as  cur 
own  admonition,  "Bear  ye  one  another  .i 
burdens  and  In  so  doing  fulfill  the  hivv  of 
Christ." 
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M:  REED  ji  New  Y  :  k  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  pxk  tie:  .ti:'  r*  .i^a-ks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follcWH.g  articlf  by 
Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor  r^:'  the  Now 
York  Journal-American,  utidi;  date  of 
December  2.  1941: 

[From    the   New    Yoi'k    Jf urnal-American    of 
December  2    1941  | 

WHY    LEASE-LEND    COPPER  '    LITTLE    BUSINESS 
SHOULD    ASKt 

(By  Leslie  Gould) 

Something  that  is  not  geiieially  known  out- 
side of  the  trade  Is  that  the  United  States  is 
shipping  to  Great  Britain  under  lease-li  i.d 
more  than  10  000  tons  of  raw  copper  a  ninth 
On  an  annual  basis  the  shipnui.  s  fimtui.t 
to  around  130  000  tons 

This  16  approximately  the  a:ruii:nt  cf  liiw 
copper  needed  In  this  country  to  keep  s'  v- 
eral  thousand  small  buslneae  enterprists  t:n- 
ploying  well  over  100,000  workers,  from  clos- 
ing duwn. 

And  these  small  businesses  are  goiiip  to 
close  down  unless  somehow  and  tcme  v^ay 
copper  Is  found  for  them 

The  orders  are  that  these  small  bu-n.is  ts 
are  not  to  get  any  more  copper,  ana  u;*hss 
they  can  fit  themselves  into  the  defense  ptu- 
gram  some  way  they  will   be  forced  to  close 

Some  of  them  prtbably  cfcr,  be  s^AUi-g  into 
defense  production,  but  that  takes  tin.e  and 
planning  Apparently  thty  art  r.ct  g  ing  tC' 
be  given  the  tin.t  :.  r  hat  ilitre  been  any 
planning  by  the  N  -j^  D*,:;  It.  fact  it  is  the 
lack  cf  planning  that  has  prtcipitated  the 
crisis  of  small  business 
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S  ■■  !f  '!■•  -••  •'TT.aU  hu  :!.c-;<  -  fold  up.  thr  w- 
liig  11'  '  :  Atirk  their  thou»uiids  up  ii  th  u- 
SHi:d-  J  .  ::.p'cyiH'*  all  over  Tho  cnui;*;y  it 
cai:  b(   -.i.-i  \V««hlngt.on  plaiii;id  it  tl;a'  v,'.iy 

Small  bu.>^;ness  takes  ub^  ut  140  000  t..i.s  ot 
c«ii  iH»r  ai.:.ii,ii:v.  cr  arcur.d  12  (X)0  a  niMnth. 
Th:~  1.-  ri  ]  ]  <  T  n-ed  ;i.  all  s  Tt-  of  thing*  from 
pi:^  ,y,-.f-'.  ill. 6  z.j  pi  r  f:i';Te:;er*  to  jU'.^k 
jr-,v.i  ;r.  a:i  of  thc.-t  Iittli'  bvij-;iu'^-e>  f.ice 
.-!iir-'ii  'a;.-  bfc:iu-e  of  their  dpn:;-il  of  copper 
I:.  •!..  ju:.k-]ewclry  trad.\  which  centers  m 
tjlu-  State  uf  RhLCie  I-lnnd.  some  33.000  men 
jfr.d   'xv.men   are    rfiiularly   eir.pinved 

A  iDt  cf  t!-.-.!?  >t'.ill  1^  not  important  to  de- 
feix'.  )tit  r  1-  inip'-rtar.t  to  tho^e  depending 
en  It  f I  r  a  I;vf:;ln>o(l  and  fnr  communities 
clepei;ding  rn  tlif.<e  bu>ines,-e,-  for  taxe?-  And 
the  amount  i.f  copper  so  consumed  i;^  'niall 
m  relrf.H  i:  'o  the  over-all  pinure 

Si.  if  f-'T  b  months  or  so  they  coulo  e,(i 
nearly  the  norm.i!  amount  uf  copp<'r  tliey  u«e, 
and  m  th.i'  time  given  a  chance  to  ■switch 
ever  to  detfn>e  manufactures-  a  lot  of  hard- 
ship.* ctuld  be  iV',;lded  bu.-incs.'^es  a;id  job--; 
saved 

Thert  IS  a  certaiii  amount  of  my.~tory  ever 
the  exp'.rts  of  raw  copper  to  Great  Britain 
uncier  ease-ler.d  Copper  is  a  basic  war  com- 
nuKiit>,  bu'  f.p"n  tu  Encland  are  th.e  rich 
coppvr  mines  of  Africa  particularly  the  Bel- 
gia.'i  Corner  depcMt.- 

The  trade  m  thi.s  coutiiry  ha-  not  been 
given  the  HSi-'-wer-  whether  the  African  .«up- 
plteri  are  u>viffiolent.  or  whether  the  chief 
ciin-ldfra  i:,r,  i<  tliat  under  lea.-^e-lenc!  the 
British  do  r»ot   have  to  pay 

The  more  tlian  10,000  ton^  of  raw  copper 
a  mo!  th  being  sliipped  tu  England  under 
lease-lend  i-  in  ailditum  f  copper  In  flnislied 
forms  that  is  b^ii.k!  -ent  Back  in  1939,  when 
EngUii.d  wa*  fevpri-hly  preparing  fiir  war  and 
flnallv  at  wai  '•hipmem.s  cf  all  roppt-r  frrm 
the  United  States  to  Britain  were  only  22  710 
tons  fji  the  lull  12  months 

Little  bu^me'^s  us  being  ralltd  en  cr  ra'her, 
Is  bemii  forced  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
It  probably  w.uld  not  mind  if  it  can  be  sure 
the  sho!tai;e  m  c  pper  and  a  lot  of  the  other 
thiniijs  Is  not  Ju-t  anotlier  ca.se  of  the  ea.-c- 
ilne  shnrtaee 

It  may  be  recalled  that  when  oil  tar.kers 
were  bemij  taken  out  of  Ami-ncan  domr'.~tic 
trade  for  service  to  England  the  London 
Econo.mist  in  -e^eral  articles  cited  the  wa~te 
of  kiai-iilme  m  En^'iand — lar':;e  numbers  of 
cars  at  foitball  iiames,  at  the  beache^,  and 
so  en 

Little  bu-ir.e,--  bt  .*..  re  it  is  torci  d  to  cluse 
down,  want-  t.^  h-  -iirt  ih.e  same  thing  Is  net 
happenini;  m  c.  pper 
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EDITCRIAL   FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr    McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker    un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followina  editorial 
frtiin'  the   Boston   Post   of  November   20 
1941: 

[From  tlie  B. '•,  -.i  P.  st  of  Ncvctr.ber  30,  19411 
t::e  roo5e\flt  l.«or  policy 

It  Is    inde-d    lemaikable  to  what  an  extent 
In   unlaiine?-    and    inconsistency    sciue   com- 


mer.t3tcr.=  and  writrr=  can  go  as  they  seek  to 
evaluate  for  thf  public  certain  features  of  the 
R  .-..sevelt   admini-triiticr. 

The  r>  ci'i.':  t=-sue  cf  the  captive  mines  is 
a  shmir.t;  example  f  h  'a-  it",'-inct:  re  the  bom- 
bastic gentry  of  ti.-  r.iuir.ii-  a::d  the  air 
w.ives  really  are 

It  is  impossible  ai.d  we  av^r  thN  wiih  all 
candor,  for  any  one  man  to  be  so  right  as  they 
sav  tht  President  is  on  foreign  policy,  and  so 
wii  ri.;  a-  thry  claim  he  is  on  domestic  policies, 
especially  with  the  disturbed  state  cf  labor 
condition- 

8  me  sr,,ut  R-p'ib!ican  Journals  magnifi- 
cently praised  the  war  policies  on  their  edi- 
torial patre-  while  fhey  slammed  the  labor 
policy  wi*h  ail  the  adjecnve?  at  their  dls- 
p  .--111  II.  their  <:pecial  stones 

One  bitter  enemy  of  the  administration  in 
on^'  column  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr 
Roosevelt  knows  all  about  foreign  policy  but 
nothing  about  the  labor  situation.  After  the 
aeteement  with  John  L  Lewis  which  called 
clT  tht'  captive-mme  strike,  frank  statem.ents 
were  made  that  the  President  surrendered  to 
Lewis,  and  slurs  and  outright  at'acks  were 
mingled  with  the  general  paeans  cf  praise  f or  ■ 
his  position  on  Hitler  aiKl  Japan 

It  would  be  consistent  to  say  that  his  labor 
policy  IS  open  to  criticism,  if  at  one  and  the 
same  time  it  was  said  that  his  foreign  policy 
is  also  open  But  no  criticism  is  permitted  ii'f 
the  foreign  policy  and  nothing  is  trio  bad 
til  say  about  his  labor  policy  That  does  not 
add  up  to  a  sensible  conclu.'icn  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts  of  the  matter 

Pre-r.lent  Roosevelt  was  confronted  a  short 
time  au:.  with  a  dangerous  situation  as  far  as 
the  war  effort  of  the  country  .•^  concerned. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
a-s  repre.-ented  by  Johr;  L  Lewis,  and  the 
Uni'ed  Mine  Workrr~.  w.i-  er.miaed  in  a  test 
of  stren>;:h  with  the  steelmasfers  of  Penn- 
sylv.mi.i  The  c.ai,-e  ot  th.'  strike  was  a 
teclinicality  to  th-  [lublir  a  burning  istue 
to  Mr  Lewis,  and  of  no  particular  interest 
at  all  to  the  administration  which  represents 
the  Goverr.ment 

The  only  i.ssiie  cf  interest  tc  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, a.-  Chief  Eiiecutive  of  the  Nation,  was  to 
stop  the  strike. 

This  he  tlid 

He  threw  the  technicalities,  the  burning 
is>ue.  and  the  conversations  bock  into  a  con- 
ference, and  the  miners  went  back  to  work. 
the  captive  muus  started  to  supply  coal  again 
to  the  steel  companies,  and  the  supply  of 
.-.tee!  for  American  battleships,  tanks,  and 
utlier  munitions  resvuned  Its  steady  flow. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  ask.  v.ha^  was  the 
ma'ter  wi'h  that? 

Tlif  strike  was  apt  to  sprtad  He  stopped 
it.  Tlie  ranks  of  labor  were  -tiflening  .'or  a 
great  national  show-down  He  stopped  that. 
The  dislocation  of  industry,  whether  we 
measure  it  by  man-hours  or  b.-  nurnbers  of 
tanks  and  guns  ...nd  battleships,  was  some- 
thing no  one  in  the  Nation  could  conscien- 
tiously wish  In  this  hour  of  crisis. 

He  stopped  that. 

It  is  inconceivable  how  a  sincere  wTiter  or 
commentator  could  criticize  this  succesi^ful 
move,  regardless  of  how  it  was  brought  about. 

We  read  over  an.d  over  again  In  the  Joi;r- 
nals  how  necessary  it  Is  for  js  to  help  Eng- 
land, to  help  Russia,  to  d  feat  Hitler,  and  to 
be  sure  that  the  democracies  do  not  go  under. 

How  IS  It  po.ssible  to  cntici/e  the  work  cf 
a  Pn-.ident  which  will  aid  all  these  ends  en 
the  gr  und  that  his  labor  policy^  is  faulty? 

W.iat  wt  uld  they  have  him  do?  Supposing 
he  had  marched  the  'cldiers  into  the  mines. 
J  111!  L  Ltwis  never  -.ud  a  truer  thing  than 
when  he  s;,;d  that  soldiers  can't  dig  coal  with 
ba;.  c!.t  t.-  The  only  thm^  that  they  could  do 
would  be  to  force  mir.er:-  a:  the  points  of 
nrles  to  dii:  thi.-  coal 

And  if  thi-  were  c.i  :.e — bringing  about  a 
condition  (  '.  forced  labv  r  — wliat  are  we  fight- 
ing H.tler  for'  That  is  c:;e  cf  the  Sins  of  the 
c^ict.itors,  this  forced  labor. 


It  wcuid  be  impo'  sible  to  sell  the  Amerl- 
cm  public  a  Uill  of  goods  on  an  antidictator 
war,  an  antlfarced  labor  war,  If  we  have  a 
dictator  in  thfl  White  House  and  forced  labor 
in  the  captive:  mines. 

Fortunately  ifcr  Mr    Roosevelt  and  for  the. 
United    States|  of    America,   he   seems    to   '  ; 
keeping  iiis   ftet    on    the    ground,   and   well 
planted.  !r  this  labjr  sit  atlon 

It  is  doubtftl  i:  Abraham  Lincoln,  even  In 
the  dark  d^ys  }of  early  1863.  was  subjected  to 
the  callou  "  an|d  grost  unfairness  of  powerful 
interests  on  public  questions  that  this  Presi- 
dent is  undergoing. 

He  Is  a  heri  on  one  page  and  a  weakling 
on  the   'cxt  injperiodicals  all  over  the  country 

Congre^.  asjis  rightful  In  a  democracy,  now 
has  th  bill  to;  eliminate  the  causes  of  strikes 
during  the  eniergency. 

We  say  "to  Eliminate  the  causes"  advisedly, 
for  that  Is  thf  problem  and  the  solution.  No 
one  should  bang  up  a  consideration  of  the 
moral  right  t©  strike,  which  Is  so  ardently 
espoused  in  pinlosorhy  and  by  some  of  the 
world's  most  eminent  churchmen.  No  one 
will  deny  thi9  moral  right,  least  of  all  the 
gentlemen  in  Congress.  But  If  the  causes 
can  be  eliminated,  'here  will  be  little  dispute 
about  moral  rjghts. 

The  President  In  a  democratic  manner  gave 
Congres  the  |ask  of  settling  this  bitter  con- 
troversy. And  we  ask.  What  is  wrong  with 
that  as  a  lat>or  pulley?  It  appears  to  be 
democratic.  It  appears  to  be  American.  And 
it  works.  I  I 
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Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  rro-  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  an  ai  tide  f ror .  the  pen  of  Kath- 
ryn  Morgan,  R.  N.,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
entitled  "Fott  Discomfort  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces"': 

Men  in  tht  armed  forces  cf  the  United 
States  are  gu'en  every  care  and  treatment 
regarding  th(  Ir  health  and  comfort  except 
that  of  their  eet  The  feet,  one  of  the  most 
important  pa-ts  of  a  soldier's  make-up.  are 
sadly  neglected.  There  has  not  been  a  satis- 
factory explaiatlon  offered  as  to  why  such 
neglect  Is  allcwed  If  foot  comfort  Is  needed 
any  place.  It  :  s  in  the  armed  forces  which  are 
protecting  ou    country. 

Flat  feet  are  disqualifying  for  entry  into 
the  service.  ;  et  there  are  many  other  foot 
ailments  wh  ch  are  overlooked.  A  few  of 
them  are  cor  is.  callouses,  bunions,  ingrcwn 
nails,  and  ath  ete's  foot,  a  disease  quite  preva- 
lent m  Army  camps,  and  If  remaining  un- 
checked, spreads  like  wildfire  All  of  thcse 
conditions  ac^  to  the  discomfort  cf  the  sol- 
dier and  cfteti  lead  tc  serlcus  complications. 

When  men  lare  sent  out  on  the  field  to  drill 
or  to  match  from  10  to  12  miles,  these  ail- 
ments product  pain  and  consequently  reduce 
the  men's  effii  lency.  Self-treatment  through 
the  use  of  taasr  birdes.  knives  and  any  other 
available  insfumert  causas  Infecticn.  Such 
.  the  result  of  using  unsterile  m- 
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■truments.  could  easily  b*  prevented  :f  feet 
ailments  are  treated  by  an  experienced  foot 
surgeon,  one  who  has  made  a  speaal  study  of 
foot  ailments  and  their  treatment. 

Most  of  these  ailments  could  be  stopped  at 
their  source;  namely,  the  proper  fitting  of 
shoes,  which  should  be  supervisfd  by  a  pro- 
fessional person,  one  trained  and  experienced 
in  such  cases,  whereby  a  proper  fit  would  be 
insured. 

Many  of  us  who  have  dene  considerable 
walking  or  hiking  with  athing  feet  can  well 
appreciate  what  the  men  m  the  service  must 
contend  with  I  have  talked  with  several  of 
the  "boys'"  and  their  first  complaint  Is  "Oh. 
my  poor  'dogs.'  " 

A  personal  friend  of  rnine  was  gent  cut  on 
maneuvers  with  blistered,  bleeding  feet  be- 
cause his  shoes  were  two  sizes  too  large. 
After  the  thl.'-d  day  of  complaining  (to  no 
avail),  this  condition  was  remedied  by  the 
soldier  himself,  who  bought  his  own  Shoes 

It  shoes  were  correctly  fitted  and  ailments 
properly  treated  the  result  would  be  strong, 
healthy  feet  and  better  morale. 

I  know  of  a  chiropodist  In  the  Army  who 
gave. relief  to  an  officer  suffering  with  a  foot 
ailment  who  had  come  to  him  for  advice  end 
treatment  This  offlcer'g  foot  condition  was 
causing  him  great  discomfort  and  proper 
treatment  was  not  available  through  the 
Medical  Department. 

I  cculd  mention  several  other  condltious 
th.-.t  exist  which  a  qualified  foot  doctor  could 
remedy  if  given  the  opportunity 

Why  not  give  such  a  doctor  a  chance  to 
help  the  service  men  as  well  as  the  civilians? 
I  know  they  can  do  much  for  the  betterment 
cf  foot  comfort  In  the  Army 

Perhaps  our  armed  forces  will  some  day 
recognize  the  foot  doctor  as  a  necessity  and 
permit  him  to  occupy  the  same  position  as 
a  medical  officer  Meanwhile  these  condi- 
tions are  neglected  and  the  general  health 
cf  the  men  impaired. 

I  am  confident  that  I  am  not  the  only  one 
who  has  thl-s  attitude  All  that  is  required 
for  verification  of  these  facti  Is  to  talk  to  a 
soldle^ 


We  Americans  Must  Face  Stern  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  HEM.ARK.S 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

f     Ai  :i'  1  n:^ 
IN   T}IF   HOr.-E  OF   HFPl'.E-INT  A  I  r^E.S 


F'ldai     D(crn:brr   5     ]}41 


ARTiri  E    F,Y    HON     WH  I  I  AM    C     BULLITT, 
K   KVFH    FNtlFD    tl  ATLc:    .^MBASSAEKDR 


Mr.  OTARH.ART.  Mr  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  timely  Impcrtance  of  that 
which  he  disciisses.  his  courageous  recog- 
nition of  the  i  reat  issues  of  war  and 
peace,  which  w*  as  a  nation  of  free  peo- 
ple must  sooiu  r  or  later  n.>' '  with  reso- 
lution. I  a5k  that  an  ariicle  from  the 
patriotic  pen  of  the  Honorable  William 
C.  Bullitt,  form-  r  Uni'^d  States  Arr.bn'^- 
sador  to  France,  which  appeared  in  the 
November  30.  1941,  issue  of  Everybody's 
Weekly  under  the  caption  cf  "We  Ameri- 
cans Must  Face  Stern  Facts"  may  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sicN.AL  Record. 

Unanimous  roncrnt  hnvmg  been  indi- 
cated, the  article  rekirtc  to  follows; 


[From    E>.erTbcdy's   Weekly   of   November   30. 
19411 

We  Americans  Must  F.'.ci  Ftikx   F.^cts 

I  By  W.lUam  C  Bullitt,  Fortoer  United  States 
Ambassador  to  France) 

Today  our  country  faces  danger  so  great 
that  the  question  of  whether  a  man  Is  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  a  Republican  ib  swallowed  up  by  the 
greater  question  of  whether  or  not  he  is  an 
American.  In  the  face  cf  the  world  threat  to 
our  lives  and  our  liberties  we  are  all  "mem- 
bers one  of  another."  As  Franklin  said.  "We 
must  all  hang  together  or  most  assuredly  we 
shall  all  hang  separately." 

Our  national  home  is  on  fire.  Many  Amer- 
icans still  like  to  believe  that  this  is  not  so- 
like  to  cherish  the  Illusion  that  the  fighting 
or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific  does  not  vitally  concern  us. 
They  forget  that  a  bomber  can  cross  the  At- 
lantic today  in  less  than  9  hours.  Europe  is 
closer  to  Philadelphia  today  than  Springfield, 
111  ,  was  to  Philadelphia  when  Lincoln,  on 
June  17.  1858.  made  that  speech  In  Springfield 
which  brought  down  on  his  noble  head  such 
a  flood  of  vituperation.  Lincoln  said:  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  I 
believe  this  Government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  f ree  "  He  was 
right. 

If  Lincoln  were  alive  today.  I  l)elleve  that 
he  at  least  wotild  have  the  courage  to  say. 

"This  world  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
Nazi  and  half  free."  And  again  he  would  be 
right 

Hitler  has  allied  himself  with  Italy  and 
Japan  against  us  and  all  other  free  peoplee. 
Hitler  will  not  step.  He  can  only  be  stopped. 
Any  peace  pact  that  he  offers,  any  arnaistice, 
any  pact  of  nonaggres&ion  will  be  but  a  pause 
to  prepare  future  attack.  He  has  stated  his 
deterfnlnation  to  establish  the  rule  of  Nazi 
masters  over  a  world  of  slaves.  We  cannot 
get  o5  tills  earth.  In  tlie  end  either  he  will 
conquer  us  or  we  shall  conquer  him.  All  the 
wishful  thinking  in  the  world  cannot  change 
that  alternative.  Tliis  world  will  not  endure 
permanently  half  Nazi  and  half  free.  After 
this  war  the  earth  will  be  run  either  from 
Berlin  or  from  Washington  and  London.  And 
the  fate  of  all  the  €«rth  d>  prnd.--  en  us — de- 
pends on  what  we  do — new 

What  are  we  actually  doing?  We  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  that  Is  gcxjd,  but  not  good 
enough  We  are  still  behaving  as.  If  our 
motto  were  "Too  little  and  too  late  "  We 
are  doing  this  because  we  are  still  refusing  to 
face  facts. 

We  want  to  defeat  Hitler  We  do  not  want 
to  go  to  war.  Both  our  wish  tc  detent  Hitler 
and  our  wish  to  stay  out  of  war  are  so  strong 
that  we  cannot  bear  to  give  up  either  wish. 
We  try  to  hide  the  truth  from  ourselves  by 
wishful  thinking  We  try  to  believe  that 
some  ether  nation  will  defeat  Hitler  so  that 
we  won't  have  to.  Throughout  the  past 
months  we  have  Indulged  In  a  spasm  of 
wishful  thinking  about  Russia's  ability  to 
defeat  Germany  that  has  been  as  fatuous  as 
Neville  Chamberlain's  statement  that  he  had 
established  peace  for  cur  time. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  cannot  both 
defeat  Hitler  and  stay  out  of  war  If  Hitler 
Is  to  be  defeated  we  have  to  do  the  defeat- 
ing— we  have  to  go  to  war  To  state  this 
Is  Just  as  unpopular  today  hs  was  Lincoln's 
statement  in  Springfield,  In.  It  is  ^'u-^t  as 
true. 

APPALLING    Di:  rMVA 

How  hiive  we  come  to  ti.e  drcadlul  al- 
ternative of  chooetng  to  let  the  Nazis  domi- 
nate the  world — ourselves  Included — or 
choosing  war?  We  face  this  appalling  di- 
lemma because  of  our  lack  of  vision  and  our 
wishful  thinking  during  the  past  8  years. 
Our  Government  knew  this  war  was  coming. 
To  be  sure,  prominent  members  of  both 
political  parties  said  It  was  not  coming  and 
that  the  danger  of  war  was  Just  an  inven- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  to  make  himself 


appear  indispensable  B',:t  ,t  ".r., -•  ^^<  k:.tw 
that  there  was  vast  dai.gt;  'l.at  a  ;.c'.\  Wo: Id 
War  was  about  to  break  ont  In  the  face 
of  that  danger  we  did  nc*  bec'.n  t.;  prepare 
the  planes  and  tanks  tl.u'  \ic  Km  w  would 
be  needed  for  our  own  d<;>i  sc  :  :.ii  tlie  de- 
fense of  friendly  nations  Wi  (  ■.  1 1.  encour- 
aged the  Germans  to  attack  by  nia.ntalnlng 
those  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which 
forbade  the  export  of  any  implements  of  war 
whatsoever — until  months  after  Hitler  had 
launched  his  assault. 

And  when — late  already— we  began  to  pre- 
pare our  defenses,  we  adoptee!  a  popular  and 
almost  fatal  policy  which  was  expressed  in 
the  words:  "We  shal'  superimptise  produc- 
tion fur  defense  on  the  normal  business  of 
the  country"  We  worked  po  slowly  wuh  so 
small  a  program  and  so  many  strikes  that' 
today  the  tanks  and  plane!  that  ought  to 
be  in  North  Africa,  in  Rus.sia,  In  Cireat  Britain, 
and  in  China  still  are  half  produced  In 
America. 

If  we  haS  begun  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  to  turn  all  our  natimal  energies  Into 
production  of  the  Implements  of  defense 
we  need,  we  might  have  been  able  to  fur- 
nish sufficient  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  to 
the  British,  the  Russiat^.  and  the  Chinese 
so  tliat  they  could  have  done  the  Job  without 
us  We  did  not  do  so  Thercfote  we  face 
the  alternatire  that  we  face  today 

The  Chinese  the  Russians,  and  the  British 
are  doing  all  that  they  can  It  is  nrt  enough. 
It  will  not  be  enough  without  our  direct 
help.  The  fact  that  the  Bnti&li  have  not 
had  enough  planes  and  tanks  to  enable  tlieuv 
to  wipe  the  Germans  and  Italians  out  cf 
North  Africa  while  the  Gcm:ans  have  been 
so  completely  occupied  i:i  Russia  :.»  sufTicient 
evidence  to  prove  that  while  the  Briti'-li 
may  be  able  to  defend  the  British  Isles  and 
do  a  little  more,  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
against  Hitler  and  his  allies  in  all  the  rest 
cf  the  world  will  fall  on  us  We  face  a  long 
and  a  terrible  struggle  In  which  each  and 
every  American  will  have  to  stand  by  enrli 
and  every  other  American 

What  does  it  mean  to  hang  together  under 
such  circumstances?  It  certmnly  does  :,.  t 
mean  that  the  opposition  party  .should  su- 
pinely accept  the  policies  Of  tlir-cc  whc  f  -i 
the  moment  hold  power.  If  i-'-.p't  .'•  !-e 
thing  that  Is  clearer  to  n-.i-  'h?:.  aiiv  otncr 
from  the  experience  which  I  )'::■.::  ;;  Frai.ce-- 
a  country  as  democratic  v.'-  r-.:  -.v:.  winch 
had  not  2  majoi  political  pp.r*:<-  tvA  15 
small  political  parties — it  i^  th.a-  ?i'r  :,p  and 
efficient  government  in  a  .i>  m  r:  .cy  de'|>frids 
on  strong.  Intelligent  opp  ■  t  :  ;.;-•  a"-  much 
as  It  depends  on  foresight  tnr.  e«^cie:.cy  on 
j    the   part   of   those   that    hnld    p w; 

1  WONT    SThMlI    Tc    TyF-.'iN.NY 

The  Pre.^idem  has  be*  :i  matJ.ihcently  right 
in  the  great  lines  ol  h:s  poucy  It  is  too 
much  to  hcpe  that  the  ppo'-it n  n  party  as 
a  party,  henceforth  will  c'.l::c.7e  ihe  Presi- 
dent, not  when  hi  it-  riiii.t  bu'  when  he  la 
wrong,  not  when  he  gofs  ci.  •'  e  right  road 
but  when  he  does  not  go  far  e:.   uth 

I  have  said  that  cur  Nation  laced  a  dread- 
ful alternative— either  submi.'^sicn  to  Hitler's 
will  or  war — but  there  is  rea.Iy  ni  ait'-i  native 
W:  are  American"-  Wt  are  tie  children  of 
the  men  and  wonuri  who  ceoie  to  this  wild 
continent  tc  live  m  liberty  and  founded  here 
a  freedom  such  as  the  world  had  never  known. 
We  are  the  children  of  the  pioneers  who  ear- 
ned the  frontiers  cf  fntaura  from  the  At- 
. antic  to  the  }':>■  ' :r  We  ure  /  .a.f  ncans^and 
we  never  wiii  '■urnia  tc  tvTanriv  wi'h  ut  a 
fi«ht. 

A  frontier  poet  once  expressed  the  spirit 
that  we  need  tcxlay  in  these  words 

"Do  you  fear  the  force  of  the  w.:.d, 

"The  slash  of  the  rain"' 
Go  face  them  and  figh'  'him    •     •     • 
The  palms  of  your  hands  v,.,:  t h:rken. 

The  skin  of  your  cheek  wi..  ta:. 
You'll  grow  r&Ki!ed  and  weary  tnci  i^drthy, 

But  you'll  wa.k  like  a  man. ' 
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American^  ~- fr-  rr.  N.('!-'..in   Ha;e  to  Sergeant 
Yoric-  nivcr    liivt'    fi-.i:>d    to    \*alk    like    men 
In   our   f,l'.<  d    i--    -i.c   in-at   cf   the    drum    that 
souiided  a'   Bi;i.k'  :  H.ii,  a:  V'.iiley  Forge,  aiij 
at  Ycrkti,'.v!i 

We  !iav('  (i.ir'-d  ti  !  /.!':w  the  h.:£;le=  of  nian's 
Unc./nqiierablr  -<  ;;:.  We  5-halI  fin'ow  them 
ERain  Wf  like  (  ur  f- Tefuih^'ra,  wiil  submit 
to  !,o  ni.i-tfr  but,  Gv?d. 


Resolutions  of  the  Mountain  States 
Association 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Deccinbcr  5.  1941 


Miss  RANKIN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Spraker.  under  If^avp  to  extend  rr.y  rc- 
maik^.  I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Mount:\in  States  Associa- 
tion at  Its  Albuquerque  convention,  Oc- 
tober 11  and  12,  1941: 


Wherea.s  there  is  pending  in  the  Centres.? 
of  the  L'hited  State-  a  k^ieup  ct  bills  :denti:ied 
a>  •■regional  authunt;,  ■  legislation,  each 
measure  seek;n^'  to  prc\i.;e  some  foiui  <.: 
centralized  miun;:  over  i,no  or  more  ct  tlie 
major  dra:n.:ge    tnisms  of   the  Nat:cn;    ar.d 

Where, <.<  it  ;>  our  belief  that  tlKs  prcpu.M  d 
lej^is'ation  wouid  dtpnve  the  Stati-,-,  of  ce:t.i;:i 
Inherent  nuiu.'S  over  the  d:.-tr;but;on  and  u-e 
of  the  water.-  within  th.eir  bi :■Jndar^(.^,  ;  re- 
vent  the  makinw;  of  ecrapacts  wuli  noi-hb  r- 
liig  State.-.  £,\,\eri.ir.r;  the  J,>:nt  u>e  of  wat.r,- 
»ith;n  then  bi  undane.--.  uraitically  mterfeie 
With  the  ba,-i.  agricultural  econ  my  of  many 
States  and  rfijions:  unneces.-anly  centralize 
In  Fedt'ral  hatid^,  duties  and  responsib. lilies 
that  can  mneh  mure  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally be  administered  w.rlim  the  re^jions  af- 
ftcted,  lead  tu  ultimate  elimma'ion  of  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  th  a>-e--ed  valu.tt:  r,- 
Of  the  States,  upon  the  Ciintmued  pr.'.a'e 
ownership  of  which  rur  State  and  loe.il  _■>  ■, - 
ernmentai  agencit?  have  been  predicted  ar.d 
the  tax  revenues  of  which  have  been  n\  mw.y 
Instances  hvpothecated  wel.  into  the  fvitv.re. 
atid  finally  crea'e  a  monopolistic  type  of  Fed- 
eral agency  that  through,  its  very  pciitiral 
nature  would  be  responsive  to  the  pres-me 
Of  population  cer.ters.  thus  tending  to  defeat 
Whatever  wnrth-while  socia]  benefi'.s  have  ac- 
crued frcm  the  decentralization  of  mdustrv 
In  tills  Nation:   New.  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsohfd.  That  we.  the  Mointam  States 
Asst:ciaticn  .ire  opposed  to  ill  any  Federal 
legi.slation  that  curtails  the  power  or  a'uthor- 
Ity  of  the  L'niteU  Stntes  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion wh  ch  h.is  so  definitely  earned  the  huh 
confidence  Ci  the  Nation:  (2i  anv  d.mmu- 
tion  of  the  control  by  the  several  S'ate.-!  over 
the  Waters  withm   their  boundaries  and  any 
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attempt  to  grant  such  additional  powers  to 
a!iy  Federal  agency.  (3»  the  .so-called  re- 
gional authority  legislation  because  It  ts 
unnecessarily  dra-'ic  m  its  scrpe  and  et!ect 
and  the  avowed  purposes  cf  the  legislation 
can  best  be  attainfd  bv  relatively  simple 
amendments  to  existing  statutory  authority- 
already  functioning  on  a  regional  basis. 

NO    2 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  subject  of  greater 
Importance  to  the  Intermountam  States  than 
that  of  highways,  we  submit  the  following 
as  our  r.pinion  as  to  a  program  of  develop- 
m-n*:  wliich  should  be  the  objective  of  our 
organi/.Ti'^'r. : 

Fir--  There  1=  but  one  logical  solution  to 
th-  ;  :  ':leni  of  forest  highways  in  the  Wesl. 
Tli.it  ;-  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  com- 
plete immediately  the  remaining  main  un- 
constructed  forest  highways  lying  within  our 
7-percen'  system  Such  an  appropriation 
would  eventually  be  repaid  in  full  and  wculd 
mertlv  serve  to  eliminate  the  present  OD- 
struction  to  traffic  Under  the  present  piece- 
meal systein  it  will  require  years  to  complete 
the-ve  roads 

Second  We  believe  th.at  an  adequate  high- 
wav  systt-m  IS  esscirial  to  our  defense  pro- 
ttratn;  that  cnnstruclion  of  such  a  system 
r.decjuate  for  military  purposes  should  be  fl- 
nan'-ed  ;:i  its  entirety  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmetit  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  type 
of  reads  need-'d  fcr  our  own  trafT.c  equip- 
ments. 

Third  That  adequate  provision  be- made 
for  advance  planning,  envLsicning  the  com- 
pletion c:  an  adequate  highway  system  as  a 
prograii)  of  post-war  eiiiergency. 

NO      3 

We  r~:.dc!r.n  th.e  reduction  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  operation  and  administration 
of  forests.  A  fortunate  fire  season  prevented 
a  severe  P-ss  during  the  past  year  We  be- 
lieve !•  to  be  good  business  to  provide  suffi- 
cieii"  fiinris  to  improve  our  fire-prevvntion 
faciliti^.-.  and  continue  the  work  of  range  Im- 
prnvem.ent.  disease  control,  reforestation,  and 
recreaticna!  u=e  of  our  forests  Such  appro- 
priations w.ll  p.iy  dividends  to  posterity. 

NO     4 

We  recommend  careful  scrutiny  of  all  activ- 
ities and  programs  sponsored  by  various 
S*ate  defen?,^  councils  and  their  respective 
county  units  All  assistance  and  gtmiance 
possible  should  be  extended. 


Tlie   continuance    of    our    present    law    re- 
specting Sliver  and  the  copper  excise  tax  are 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  V.'est     We  are~ 
cpposed  to  any  action  detrimenial  to  mining 
devfL.prneiit  in  tlic  United  States. 

NO      F, 

W.'  c-iitinu-..'  oui  strenuous  objection  to 
the  ad^pticn  ct  rec.prccal  trade  :reaties  with- 
out ratification  by  the  Senate  cf  the  United 
States. 

NO       7 

It  is  cur  po-i-i.  n  that  all  gasoline  and 
ether  Fedcrr-I  ,xci-e  tuxes  on  automobiles 
and  a  T-  x-orif s  sliciild  be  applied  to  the  ccn- 
srtic'ic:.     maintenance,   and    administration 

ct    h.igliways 

NO      8 

We  r -c  ^nimei'.'  th.i*  all  chan^bers  cf  ccm- 
n-.er'>^  u.-e  tluir  influence  to  the  end  that 
pr  'ect=  desigr.ed  to  cushion  the  effect  of 
ji  -•dvfeiis,  unemployment  be  confined  to 
th  -e  tf  a  reg-nerative  natire  and  well 
within  the  financ.a!  rescurcts  of  the  spciisor. 
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NO      9 

We  expre^  to  the  Albuquerque  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  to  its  secretar}'.  Pat  Mur- 
phy, our  watm  thanks  and  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ftaany  coiutesies  extended  during 
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EDITORIAl    FROM   THE    JOURNAL    OF 
i       COMMERCE 


Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  De- 
cember 3,  1941: 

(From  the  Jijurnal  of  Commerce  of  December 
3.  19411 

C^ttDE-OIL    PRICE    ISSUES 

The  Office  ef  Price  Administration  has  been 
asked  to  permit  Increases  in  crude-oil  quo- 
tations, to  J  ssure  an  expansion  of  proven 
reserves  of  p?troleum  so  as  to  make  certain 
that  present  record  productlcn  can  be  sus- 
tained Several  months  have  elapsed  since 
this  request  tvas  first  made,  but  no  decision 
has  yet  been  handed  down. 

A  significant  study  of  petroleum  drilling 
cost  increas*  s  has  Just  been  presented  to 
Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  and  Pe- 
troleum Cooidmator  Harold  L  Ickes  by  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, an  organisation  of  independent  producers. 
The  cost  of  1  nding  and  developing  crude-oil 
properties.  It  is  pointed  out  therein,  has  In- 
creased from  an  average  of  »2>J.000  per  well 
in  1937  to  almost  $41,000  this  year.  On  a 
per-barrel  bails.  It  Is  contended  that  the  cost 
of  finding,  developing,  and  prcducing  crude 
oil  has  risen  by  35  cents  a  barrt)  during  the 
last  4  years.  The  average  price  for  crude  oil 
received  by  p-odqcers.  by  contract.  Is  6  cents 
a  barrel  le.=s  ihah  In  1937.  At  the  same  time, 
higher  scrap  prices  have  stimulated  the 
abandonmen  of  smaller  producing  wells  to 
salvage  the  equipment  used. 

The  need  f<  r  sustaining  the  Nations  crude- 
oil  productioi  is  not  open  to  question.  The 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  contends 
triat  three-fourths  of  the  new  oil  fields  dis- 
covered last  3  ear  were  found  by  independent 
operators.  Ii  exploratory  drilling  should  be 
discouraged  because  of  higher  costs  which 
make  current  crude-oU  prices  unremunera- 
tive  to  the  duller,  the  defense  program  could 
be  seriously  lampered  by  an  c;  shortage  at 
some  later  date. 

This  threatj  explains  why  divers  interests  In 
the  petroleu*!  industry  fe^l  that  a  higher 
level  of  crud^-oll  prices  Is  desirable  at  this 
time.  This  tiew  Is  shared  even  by  refiners, 
who  purchas*  their  crude-oU  requirements, 
and  so  would  have  to  pay  more  if  crude-oil 
quotations  w*re  advanced. 
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The  Sun — Its  Credo 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.A.RKS 

Of 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

Of     TEN.NE.S.sEI 

IN   nit    HOU-^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL   I  ROM    IT^E   (.  IIIC  \GO  SUN 


^!:  PH:k.^T  M;  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  enter  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  first  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 
The  launching  of  a  vigorous  and  progres- 
sive morning  newspaper  in  the  great  city 
of  Chicago  is  a  significant  event  in  the 
hL«;tory  of  American  journali.'im. 

The  editorial  which  follows  sets  forth 
the  creed  of  the  Sun: 

(From  the  first  Isstie  of  the  Chicago  Sun) 

THE  stjn:  its  credo 

The  Sun  appears  today  before  the  public. 

For  us  the  day  Is  one  of  pride  tempered 
with  a  conscloUfnesB  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities that  He  upon  any  newspaper. 

Not  the  least  of  these  responsibilities  is  the 
obligation  to  present  the  news,  honestly  and 
fairly.  365  days  of  th-?  year.  Now.  especially, 
this  obligation  must  be  met  For  the  mii- 
llons  of  citlzena  of  the  great  Midwest  whom 
we  hope  to  serve  faithfully,  no  less  than 
their  compatriots  cf  the  West  and  the  South 
and  the  East  are  deeply  concerned  by  and 
In  the  kaleidoscopic  march  of  events  through- 
out the  world. 

We  believe  they  will  look  to  the  Sun  for 
that  fu.l  and  factual  report,  without  which 
no  American  wculd  wish  to  formulate  Judg- 
ments affecting  his  own.  hlf  children's,  and 
the  Nation's  future. 

Believing  thif  the  founder  and  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  editor  1  ave  pledged  themselves 
to  bring  you  daily  the  complete  story  of 
history  in  the  making,  confining  opinion  and 
persuasion  to  the  editorial  page 

Yet  even  there  the  Sun  will  wear  the  colors 
of  no  party  or  class.  It  will  support  men 
and  nations  and  ideas  which  It  deems  to  be 
working  in  the  bf*t  Interests  of  the  people 
of  Chicago,  the  Midwest,  and  all  America. 

The  Sun  believes  the  best  Interests  of 
Chicago,  cf  the  Midwett,  and  of  America  can 
best  be  served  at  this  moment  by  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  everything  he 
stands  for. 

The  Sun  does  not  fear  that  the  people  of 
this  country  risk  losing  freedom  by  fighting 
fcr  it. 

The  Sun  believes  in  the  present  national 
administration  and  will  suppjcrt  It  so  long — 
and  only  so  long— as  it  merits  that  trust. 

The  Sun  believes  in  the  American  system 
of  private  enterprise. 

The  Sun  believes  In  fair  and  faithful  labor 
unions  and  In  all  the  legitimate  rights  and 
privileges  they  have  won. 

The  Sun  btMieves  with  Grover  Cleveland 
that  a  public  cfBce  Is  a  public  trust 

The  Sun  believes  Ir  human  freedom;  In 
the  four  freedoms  cf  Piesident  Roosevelt  and 
In  all  the  other  freedoms  vouchsafed  to 
American  citizens  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

We  Intend  to  publish  the  best  newspaper 
we  can:  the  fairest,  the  most  Interesting,  and 
the  most  complete. 


The  Sun  was  born  in  Chicago  It  is  as 
integral  a  part  of  Chicago  a.*-  the  railroads. 
the  Loop,  the  stcckyards.  and  the  Art  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Sun  is  ycur  newspaper — your  friend. 


Kenneth  Farrand  Simpson 


Mi.M    Jw.^L    ADDRESS 


HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF     NtW    Yl.iKK 

IN   TilE   150;SE    OF   RFPHEfcF.N  :  .M  I\  ES 


Wednesday,  June  18   1941 


On  the  life,  character,  anf'  public  service  of 
Hon.  Kenneth  Farrand  Simpson,  late  a 
Representative  frcm  the  Slate  of  New  York 

M:  CULKIN  >.!:  Speaker.  Klnnl:ii 
Farrand  Simpson  was  one  of  the  sweet- 
est, bravest,  and  most  outstanding  in- 
dividuals that  I  have  met  with  during 
my  service  in  public  life.  He  also  had 
the  quality  of  great  frankness  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  public  or  party  affairs.  This 
attracted  men  to  him  and  to  the  things 
he  fought   for  during  his  public   career. 

Biographies  in  these  days  have  arrived 
at  the  point  where  the  dead  man's 
weakness  and  strength  are  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  old  fulsome  recitals  of  a 
man's  achievements  have  gone  out  of 
fashion.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  were  any  weaknesses  m  Ken  Simp- 
son's make-up.  His  fault,  il  any.  was 
his  direct  approach  to  public  questions 
which  some  times  offended  by  their  un- 
compromising assertion  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right. 

I  am  appending  hereto  a  discussion 
which  I  made  on  Jun-'  3  1939  \\  herein 
I  tell  the  story  of  Kfn  Sjmp-^  n  s  battle 
for  progressive  government  and  forward- 
looking  leadership  In  the  Republican 
Party  and  New  York  State.  This  state- 
ment may  serve  to  keep  aliv-  Ki  n  Simp- 
son s  attempts  to  keep  th-  Iv  ;  ublican 
Party  in  step  with  pohtical  and  economic 
progress. 

Our  deceased  colleague's  national  out- 
lock  was  comparable  in  many  respects 
with  the  viewpoints  of  Lincoln  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  field  of  social 
and  political  reform. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr  Cm  KIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  ground 
gained  by  the  Republicans  In  the  1938  con- 
gressional and  Sta'e  elections  seemed  to 
Indicate  that  the  party  of  Lincoln  was  on  the 
way  to  victory  In  1940  These  encouraging 
signs  are  now  being  ofT.^t  by  the  acts  of 
certain  alleged  leaders  who  are  again  at- 
tempting to  get  control  of  the  party  and 
drive  out  all  who  think  in  terms  of  a  pro- 
gressive nation  In  recent  months  certain 
gentlemen  who  regard  themselves  as  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York  State 
and  In  the  Nation  have  been  openly  making 
plans  to  remove  iFNNrrH  F  Simpson  as 
Republican  leader  in  Ne-*  Y-  rk  and  a."?  na- 
tional committeeman  from  New  York  State. 
They  already  have  been  alile  to  prevent  his 
election  to  the  executi.e  c  mrmttee  of  the 
Republican  National  Ccmniitttc  This  stupid 
performance  brought  a  vigurous  protest  from 


the  Young  Republican.'-  n:.A  e.we  nwich  joy 
to  the  New  E>ealers  i.ew  ui  the  .•-.uiclle  in 
Washington 

On  behalf  of  the  nr.ilioi.s  .  f  American 
men  and  women  who  u.:;  rerum  to  tht  fold 
of  the  party  If  it  shev  -  a  v.eci  ux  proK'ressiive 
liberalism.  I  wish  to  s^  unci  ;i  w.i.mkui:  ak;aii!St 
this  procedure,  which.  In  mv  Judcmt  :.t  .••},  lis 
certain  defeat  In  1940 

These  gentlemen  who  are  wurrie.i:  oi;  Simp- 
son represent  the  "old  guard'  tf  tiie  Re- 
publican Party,  which  has  l>een  rtpiidiaied 
by  the  people  in  two  national  electi  i.s  ,.nd 
in  many  State  elections  Iti  New  Y' :k  Tli  v 
are  the  grcup  which  wishes  to  ir.  \r  '..ne 
back  in  Its  course  a'nd  restore  fhr  c  :  c^  ".eis 
and   abuses  of  days   which  are   f    :  .    ;■  lever 

Ijet  us  see  what  these  men  d.d  tv  ;iie 
Republican  Party  in  New  York  S-.u  FTlui 
1922  to  the  present  there  has  not  bi^en  a  Re- 
publican Governor  tti  the  State  cf  New  York. 
and  In  only  two  of  the  electi  :.s  .:■.  that 
period  wa^  the  contest  close  It  th.  \i\a  be 
noticed  that  from  1922  to  W30  the  Republi- 
can Party  was  dominant  In  the  Nation  In 
1924  and  1928  the  Republican  national  ticket 
swept  the  country,  including  New  York  State, 
but  In  New  York  the  people  already  had 
turned  against  the  "old  guard"  ar.d  were  de- 
feating Its  candidates  hy  a  wide  margin. 

EEPDBUCANS    LCSI     PoPCI  AR    TOUCH 

It  is  easy  to  se.  \<  •  y  this  happened  De- 
spite the  iact  that  curing  this  perird  they 
controlled  both  houses  of  the  State  1p>,m<- 
lature.  seldom,  if  ever,  dirt  the  RepuM'cnu 
leaders  propose  any  reform  leeislation  r.r.id- 
ually  the  farmers,  who  nrf  tVp  bifrkbrnr  cl 
the  party  in  New  York  and  'he  mech.aru. 
and  toller  In  Industry  v  ei.t  c\e:  to  the 
democracy  In  State  eledions  Tiie  [>eonle 
cl  the  State  came  to  believe  tfiai  t!ie  Ke- 
publlcan  'eaders  recognized  only  the  in- 
fluence of  special  interest'  and  not  that  (f 
the  people  as  a  whole  The  ■■  d  l-  inrd' 
leaders  made  little  or  ik  >-f;<-'  •  c!'-..bu.'-e 
them  of  this  belief  Their  only  fimbition 
seemed  to  be  to  gain  control  rf  the  l^^pic- 
lature  so  thry  and  their  pair-  ::'  c  r'.d  ma:i:- 
taln  a  stranglehold  on  lepiMatio:;  n,  serious 
effort  ever  se«'med  to  be  m.-df  'o  cnj.'ture  the 
gubernatorialship 

CONTINfO)    II  }i.M 

The  well-meaning  and  t\'  ii  nt  e  geitiemeu 
who  carried  the  Republican  ^Hi.dre.  were 
severely  restricted  in  the  carLiCfU,  i.ssuts 
which  they  were  allowed  to  distus.^.  and  even 
when  these  candidates  fulf5!ied  all  ihe  rt - 
quirements  there  was  no  real  >-eri  us  etfoii 
made  to  elect  them  to  ofiice  It  ii^most  seem? 
as  if  these  gentlemen  were  afraid  to  elect  a 
man  who.  once  he  obtained  ojiice.  miEht  not 
be  so  easy  to  control.  As  a  rt^ult  the  D<  rac- 
cratic  plurality  In  each  election  grew  .ar.  t 
and  larger,  and  at  one  time  eome  <  vet  a 
million  votes.  In  1932  tl.i  R.p.t;  car.s  ic^t 
control  of  the  State  .•-^riiee  tu:  re-..  ..■.■d  coi.- 
trol  of  the  assembly  .'V^  i  ;.^  as  :hi-y  couiu 
retain  control  of  the  h.---' ml  ly  ri.e-e  (.lei. tie- 
men  seemed  satisfied 

THE  m  ^^  r\   (  •MH«ICN 

In  the  1938  campaign  the  Republicans 
nominated  Thomas  F.  Dewey  fcr  gcvert  or. 
Simpson's  influence  and  Intelligent  i'l.au- 
ship.  be  It  said,  brought  about  Dewey  s-  i,(  mi- 
natlon  and  election  a<;  district  attorr.ty  of 
New  York  County.  Everyone  exj-ervd  thit 
after  the  convention  was  over  .Ntr  Dew^y 
would  subside  ir  the  U'-ual  half -heai  ted 
efforts  made  t)y  Republican  cai.d;Ga*(?-  fcr 
the  past  18  years,  with  'he  fX"(;';;ii  cf  a 
bla.^t  or  two  at  the  r.'.ii.a:  D.  mucratic 
Party  as  a  whole  la.'-tei-.d  he  wa;ed  a  viprt. 
ous  campaign,  recogni7it:g  that  cf  r*;-!:.  lib.  ral 
reforms  had  teet.  rr.:.(;t  in  the  s'ructure  of 
the  State  governnji  :.t  ar.d  that  tho.'-e  would 
have    to    be    retail. ed       He    castigated    graft 
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ftcd  roirx^T^tlon  whirh  hnd  cr.tfrfd  into  Sta'o 
pc  litirs  H!id  ;);c:r.>ca  rtal  rcll^'f  for  the  be- 
lo.(i,";,  i-'-d  N  -.v  '^'  :k  b".t*t'  dairy  fu:m-.T 
D€w,  y  "AH,,  dile.itc  tl  bv  (  :-.;v  64  000  vote-  It 
^";ii  f  v  :;  '■UE;v;est<  ;1  'hit  he  vv.'S  c  u'-.ttd  out 
Hi.-i  iirfd':>ri'ss<.)rs  l^fi'l  btt  n  dele.itid  by  r.p- 
V.a.cr  (  t  4'J0,0i-0  v  -.cH  lu  the  sarr.e  cimiiia; ,:. 
It  Wil;  b€  r.uted  that  Jchri  U  rd  O  linen, 
Brpubiiciir.  raiutKla-c  for  the  Senate,  who 
U-agc-d  a:.  :.h!f  c.i:r.;)ai.'n  but  solely  on  a  c  :.- 
servatp.e  1;  ->  v>.a>  defeated  by  the  u-uai 
40U.0O0   pii;ral;ty 

RANK    AND    FT' F    MKF    'TMr'S'-'N 

Trie  P.c;  i;bl:c;;n:>  cf  New  Y^:k  S:aTe  nave 
come  t^'  1. :;ve  coniidence  in  Simpsons  le,'d<!- 
sb.ip  Ui;der  his  ic.der-hlp  the  star.dir.t-  .:;.d 
ri  p'.itat.cii  of  the  party  at  Albany  ar.d  ►■;-■- 
\Mii:f'  has  be.  n  cc  tnpiuely  re.---lcred.  He  has 
tii(  u.;;!!  to  'he  fri.nt  a  yroup  of  ycung,  clean, 
and  vi.;cr(;u';  U  udt  rs  Ki'  represents  a  grcup. 
to  pu"  It.  ;:'.  h.,-  ■  -aii  \\ct±  .  who  beheve  that 
"slner  193^  n  li  t  cf  water  has  gor.e  over  the 
dam  and  s  .lU"  cf  .t  is  not  ijonu  to  go  back  " 
It  n;uy  lie  il.a*  M-  D'.  ■.'..y  t.  day  Is  Ustenii.g 
_lo  Ihe  iiren  caii?  of  ^'.mc  c:  ihe  more  ri  ac- 
»  tlcnary  lei.dtTS  t'f  the  party,  but  tht  fact 
stand.--  that  the  1938  can.paiun  was  waced  on 
sub.-tan'iaHy  the  platfcrni  that  Mr  Snnp-.,n 
stands  fur  Tc,  abandon  this  platform  r.cw 
bv  tl\-< -v  :i.g  S'.nit'on  to  tl.e  wolves  of  n  ac- 
t.'i;  w.iiild  relet.' at-'  botli  Devvey  and  th.-  II.- 
publitan  P.irty  to  the  pjoitij.n  in  wh.ch  'ao 
stex  d  ui   19  jC 

li  Snnpion  i.>  di.-.  .iid-.d  bi.f:a'a.--o  he  soutt.l.t 
the  votes  of  l.i'oor  for  candidates  who  Were 
pUdijed  m  advance  tn  decent  l-..'cal  g.i\err.- 
ment,  dtftat  of  the  Repo'ohcan  Party  in  the 
1940  c.in.p.otn  is  certain  It  will  certainly 
CO>t  th"  I-irTy  .'•■Aerai  liundr<.d  t!ic;i.-and 
votes  ir;  Ni  ■.■,   Wirk  State. 

Mr  S  nip--o:i  i.-  ai^i  ac.u.sed  of  allying  n;m- 
Self  with  the  American  Labor  Party  to  obtain 
the  ehctiun  oi  t  lon  Ho  H  LaGuaidia  as  mayor 
and  Tb-onia-  E  Dc  .vi-y  as  di.-^tnct  attorney  m 
tiie  city  1  i  New  W  rk  in  1937.  In  join:n.:t 
wnh  the  Lab.  r  Partv  in  19j6  he  was  merelv 
domL;  what  b.i-~  preaeces,■^or^  liau  done  m  19^3 
■when  Mr  LaGuard.a  was  ti;.-<t  elected  The 
An-.erscan  Labor  Party  represents  a  group  of 
liberals  and  radu.ils  with  whom  Mr.  Simp- 
son d.>es  r;ot  a-irer  ,m  p.ational  issues,  but  h  ■ 
and  all  rlg.ht-th^nkmg  New  Ycrk  citi/en.s  hiip- 
pmrd  t  i  a^r'^p  ^^I'h  Ihem  f  ii  hva!  is.siies 
Labor  and  S.nip.s  n  by  this  alliance  were 
able  To  prc'.tr.i  tne  refti:i-i  to  newer  of  a 
political  n'.acinne  'A-tb  all  its  vice  and  cor- 
ruption. It  IS  sti.incelv  s't:ni:;c.\nl  th.it  a 
good  many  cf  tb.e  Old  Guard  Republicans 
f.uored  an  alhaiuv  with  Tan. many  Hal!  m 
prefi  rer.ce  to  an  aenenient  with  the  Labor 
Partv  which,  on  the  >«i:e  of  city  covernnicnt 
at  least,  stood  tor  >fonest  and  fair  nonpoliti- 
cal  municipal  eiveirnunt 

It  should  be  rcm-'n. bored  th-..t  this  temp:  - 
rar\  ,:.lia.".ci  v;tb,  'hv  Amtriciui  Labor  Party 
reMilted  in  tb.e  election  of  a  Republican  ma- 
jor.ty  to  the  State  constitutional  convention. 
D\<e  TO  Simpsiins  politic. U  acumen  the  State 
rf  New  York  was  .saved  from  having:  wished 
^  on  it  a  New  Deal  con.etltution  winch  would 
h.i'.e  destroyed  proeress  and  disrupted  ousi- 
ne.>->  m  t!ie  State  Sonu-  of  these  gentlemen 
hn',-e  very  sb.ort  n.iemories 

Mr  Simpson  has  time  and  ajam  asscrtiid 
that  he  has  no  inter.tKin  of  maiiuaining  an 
alliance  wi'h  the  L.Tbcr  Party  He  insi.-t.s 
that  his  and  their  views  on  National  and 
yt.ito  n-sues  wiOcly  ditTer  Tins  is  clearly 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  m  the  1938  New  Ycrk 
elect  ion  the  Labor  Party  vehemently  oppo.scd 
th  candidacv  of  Mr  EKwey  and  by  the.r 
activity  were  urdotibtedly  able  to  elect 
Go\erncr  Lelinian. 

The  ccuntrv  east  and  west  is  watching;  this 
preliminary  battle  between  the  progressive 
and  reactionary  groups  in  the  Republican 
Party  with  intense  Interest.  More  than  Mr. 
Simpson'.s  care(  r  is  at  issue  in  this  flsiht. 
This  fight,  in  try  Judgment,  involves  the  very 
ex.-tence  of  the  Republican  Party  as  a  potent 
lorce  in  American  pcluical  hie. 


Tl  •  err' at  Indryend-^nt  hberal  vote  of  tlic 
country,  new  estimated  at  10,000,0'  D  strong, 
will  not  follow  this  old  leadership.  This 
group  is.  of  course,  nauseated  with  the 
pseudo  liberaliFm  and  endless  demagogin^  of 
President  Roosevelt,  For  years  the  middle- 
western  farmer  supported  the  Repub'ican 
Party,  relying  upon  va^ue  promises,  but 
finally,  after  years  of  nothing  but  promises, 
m  1932  and  1936  they  tore  loose  from  their 
moorings  and  supported  the  New  Deal. 
They  are  now  ready  to  return  to  'he  roof  trees 
of  their  fathers,  but  only  if  thi,  reactionary 
leadership  is  cleaned  out.    ; 

These  people  will  never  support  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  long  aS  it  has  the  type  of  lead- 
er-'hip  which  leads  oniy  to  defeat  and  special 
privilege.  They  want  a  real  house  cleaning 
in  party  leadership  nationally  and  replace- 
ment with  sound-thinking,  progressive  lead- 
ers of  the  Simpson  type.  They  showed  that 
in  19?6,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Reptiblican 
candidate  was  a  middle-western  liberal.  He 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  even  in  his  own 
part  of  the  country.  The  peopli?  liked  Gov- 
(rnor  Landon.  but  could  not  brook  many  of 
h.is  fell'.'W  travelers 

WHAT   SIMPSON"  STVNDS   FCR 

N.itionally  flie  Republican  Party  must 
V  ni"  to  recognize  that  the  conditions  facing 
the  N..t.on  today  are  far  dlfferen"  from  thcsi 
wi.iih  laced  it  50  years  a^o.  At  that  time 
Till-  was  an  expanding;  country  with  a  frontier 
wL.cli  c  tild  take  up  the  shock  of  economic 
and  sct.;al  abuses.  The  need  for  developing 
the  country  was  such  that  those  abuses  could 
be  tolerated.  Tcdny  we  have  a  different 
ftcry.  Today  our  Nation  Is  much  more  in- 
terdependent and  the  economic  woes  of  one 
group  of  the  population  are  refected  in  all 
the  others.  The  opportunity  for  national  ex-^ 
pansion  is  no  longer  existent.  Each  group, 
wheth.er  city  or  rural,  must  be  made  to  recog- 
iu?f  the  /feh.'s  of  the  other. 

CiiioMl  n.u~t  rrcognize  the  rignts  of  labor^ 
ai.d  i,.b'')r  inu~t  not  conduct  itself  in  disre- 
p.od  <:  the  richts  of  capital  Marketing 
monopoly  must  be  taken  ofl  the  backs  of  the 
farmer.  There  niust  be  some  control  of*  the 
national  finarcial  system,  and  no  longer  can 
we  allow  rutb.less  financial  mai  ipulators  to 
play  With  the  finances  of  trusting  and  Inex- 
perienced piople.  Relief  must  be  provided 
f  r  ti'.t-so  cf  our  population  who  are  unfcr- 
ti;nii"e-ly  out  of  wcrk  Proper  social  security 
sb.oulfl  be  provided  for  tliose  who  are  either 
Te-r  r\r\  to  wprk  or  unable  to  work. 

Th-\-o  are  the  objective.?  that  Simpson 
f.;:hts  f,  r.  Because  he  stands  for  these 
Tl.il..:-,  his  political  scalp  is  dem.mded.  The 
past  8  years  have  produced  certain  reforms 
alms;  the.-e  lines  and  the  great  ma;8  of  the 
;;  pie  have  come  to  regard  them  as  al^so- 
luttlv  e.ssential  in  American  life  Any  party 
which  sets  itself  against  these  reforms  is 
doomed  to  defeat  and  perhaps  extinction.  It 
j  may  be  said  tliat  the  I9.".8  election  indicated 
a  .-wh.j:  of  the  poiidulum  towa:.-d  the  con- 
servative. Tliat  cf  couise,  i?  inie;  but  it  Is 
not  a  step  toward  tl-.e  type  of  conservatism 
that  the  old  crowd  represents.  It  Is  a  con- 
servatism which  rec:gni7es  the  needs  of  the 
future  and  does  not  attempt  f.i  encase  itself 
ill  the  shell  of  the  pa<t  The  vote  in  1938 
was  an  expre-si  -:i  o:  discontent  with  the 
tir'.  s.~  inefficiencies  and  exp.>rimentations  cf 
tl^e  New  Deal;  that  the  people  are  tired  of 
the  expanding  natior^al  debt,  v.-hirli  will  place 
a  va^t  burden  upon  them  and  their  descend- 
ants. They  are  t:rowinc  tired  of  the  great 
mass  of  pclitical  graft  and  coriuption  that 
has  sprun?  up  in  Wa.shin2ton  in  the  past 
6  yeais  But  the  people  wiU  r.o:  tto  back  to 
tlie  old  Jungle  days.  The  people  want  a 
prcgre-sive  liber.tl  gcvernnient  that  stands 
for  fviil  opportunity  and  an  Amer.ca  free  from 
special  privilege. 

CON'SErtVATISM    NOT    REACT  IO>f 

True  conservatism  does  not  mean  reaction. 
All    tlie    great    leaders    of    the    Conservative 
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and  and  the  Republican  Part3 
States  have  been  men  willint 
the  traditions  of  the  past  when 
for  the  future.     In   1866, 
great   British   Prime   Minister, 
>ill  which  greatly  expanded  the 
at  time.     Ever  since  that  time 
the  Conservative  Party  In  Eng- 
constantly  growing  stronger, 
that  since  1920  the  party  has 
t  of  power  about  4  years.    In 
^ears,  despite  the  fact  that  for 
portion  of  that  time  England 
into  a  depression  resulting  from 
British  Conservative  Party  has 
iscred  broad  social  legislation 
tfcred  the  lot  of  the  English  work- 
women     Through    some    eco- 
is.  combined  with  a  liberal  social 
he   British    Conservative    Party 
to  lift  England  to  the  fore- 
countries    recovering   from 
ression.     Republican  leadership 
M^ould  do  well  to  study  and  con- 
:sh  procedure. 
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CONSIDER  LINCOLN  AND  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Abraham  1  .incoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
the  two  grca  est  Republican  Piesldents,  both 
were  willing  •  o  break  with  the  p£.st  when  they 
felt  it  neces  sary.  The  first  Roosevelt  espe- 
cially stood  1  or  opposition  to  the  great  corri- 
bination  of  u'ealth  which  would  stultify  the 
idition  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple cf  New  Ybrk  and  the  country  believe  that 
Kenneth  Si-ipson  stands  for  the  principles 
of  Lincoln  add  Theodore  Roosevelt.  To  kick 
him  out  noi?  at  the  behest  cf  men  whose 
leadership  nleans  certain  defeat  would  be  a 
disservice  to  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
country.  Ag  ain,  as  in  1912.  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln Is  at  tl  le  parting  of  the  ways.    Which 

bath  will  It  :  oUow? 

'^  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent  to  the  politi- 
cal struggles  hereinbefore  Discussed,  Ken 
Simpson  w|ls  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Seventieenth  District.  His  service 
here,  of  cf)Urse,  was  brief,  being  ter- 
minated by  his  untimely  death.  Death 
is  a  great  healer  of  animosities,  and  as 
time  goes  en  the  fresh  outlook  of  our 
deceased  colleague  is  more  and  more 
missed  in  tfce  councils  of  the  Republican 
Party.  He  ^as,  above  all,  a  brave,  valiant 
American,  fend  much  needed  in  an  at- 
mosphere \»here  real  conviction  is  often 
sacrificed  to  unhealthy  compromise. 
America  nteds  Ken  Simpson  in  these 
days.  His  death  is  deeply  regretted  by 
those  who  knew  and  admired  him. 


My    Impressions    of    V,  ar-Torn     England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J  BUELLSNVDER 

I'i-    et.N.Nsr  1\  .^.M.-\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.^ Deceinber  5,  1941 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  war  effort  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  after  a  visit  to  the  British 
Isles,  is  that  every  strata  of  their  society, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  have 
"screwe'd  their  courage  to  such  a  sticking 
place"  that  they  will  never  give  up  until 
Hitlerism  and  its  theories  of  government 
and  economics  are  obliterated.    Anyone 
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who  has  had  the  opi)ortimity,  as  I  have 
had.  to  observe  and  s  iidy  these  people  at 
war.  and  watch  ihem  woiking  in  the  tank 
and  airplane  factorief.  flying  fields,  train- 
ing in  their  camps,  going  abcut  in  their 
everyday  life  and  pLiying  when  oppor- 
tunity affords,  cannot  help  but  carry 
away  a  profound  and  lasting  impression 
of  the  tenacity  of  pt.rpose.  the  courage, 
confidence,  and  doggi^d  determination  of 
the  British  people  to  see  this  thing 
through  to  victory. 

This  national  feeling  which  is  em- 
bedded in  the  very  Iioarts  and  souls  of 
the  people  of  the  Biitish  Em.pire  is  re- 
flected in  the  20-minuie  conversation  I 
had  with  Piime  Mini.stor  Churchill  at  his 
chamberj  at  No  10  Downing  Street.  He 
literally  b'"eatnes  an^  gives  expression  to 
this  will  of  the  people. 

The  *^road  founda:ion  on  which  this 
conviction  is  the  realization  on  the  part 
of  all  laboring  groups  that  this  is  labor's 
war.  They  realize  that  to  lose  this  war 
means  that  labor  will  lose  all  cf  the  social 
gains  that  labor  has  ever  made  and  now 
enjoys.  This  viewpoint  of  labor  is  ex- 
emplified in.  many  wtys.  T'le  men  and 
women  go  .  to  and  from  their  work 
throughout  all  England  in  the  darkness 
of  the  bla'k-cuts  because  the  hours  of 
toil  are  long  and  the  hour*;  of  daylight 
are  short  1  the  usual  comforts  of  home 
and  factory  are  curtailed  to  a  minimum 
because  all  possible  fuel  is  diverted  to 
make  power  for  the  p'-oduction  of  essen- 
tial munitions  1  while  the  food  up  to  this 
time  is  <;ufHcient  to  give  them  strength  for 
this  great  task,  they  willingly  forego  all 
luxuries  and  semiluxiiries  in  order  that 
the  ships  may  be  used  for  the  hauling  of 
war  materials — and  yet  thej  sing  at  the 
lathe,  they  hum  while  they  work  in  the 
tr.nk  or  the  a'rplane  factories,  they 
whistle  aR  they  trudgf  to  and  from  their 
labors.  Yesi  they  even  dance  while  pre- 
paring to  sleep  in  the  bombproof  shelters. 
Whai  a  spirit! 

While  there  are  a  great  many  things 
which  might  be  commented  upon  I  do 
wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  spirit  of 
work  of  the  women  in  Eneland.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  in  Eng- 
land who  have  donned  the  uniform  and 
those  other  thousand.^  who  are  working 
in  the  munitions  plants  is  only  another 
manifestation  of  the  complete  and  total 
will  to  win  and  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  that  free  people  enjoy  in  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government. 

England  and  her  allies  have  the  cour- 
age and  spirit  to  win.  but  to  do  so  they 
must  get  to  th'  ba"lt  frcnts  tanks  and 
more  tai^s  and  munitions  for  same; 
they  must  get  to  the  battle  fronts  air- 
planes, fighters  and  bomber?,  many  of 
them  and  munitions  fnr  sarnei  they  must 
get  to  the  battle  front  antiaircraft  equip- 
ment and  antitank  guns  and  tank  de- 
stroyers— and  above  all  they  must  get 
food  to  :':.>   b.r.tle  fronts. 

I  also  ha«.i  biicf  conferences  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  England  Morrison; 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armies  of  Eng- 
land. General  Dill;  aid  with  the  woik- 
ing men  and  sraw  bosses,  and  no  one 
from  Mr.  Churchill  jriwn  even  hinted 
that  they  cxptTtfd  an  expeditionary 
force  from  the  United  States,  but  they 
all  daily  hope  for  the  arrival  of  more 
equipment  and  munitions. 
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Duties  of  the  War  Plans  Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  5.  1941 


Mr  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker  on  yester- 
day certain  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  carried  bold  headlines  about  the 
disclosure  of  war  plans  of  the  country. 
Much  space  was  given  tc  letters  supposed 
to  have  passed  between  the  President  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Just  where  anyone 
could  perform  a  patriotic  duty  in  giving 
to  the  world  plans  for  miliiai-y  operations 
by  our  forces,  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be.  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. These  stories  were  designed  to 
give  the  impression  that  there  have  been, 
in  recent  times,  p'ans  for  war  which  have 
been  concealed  from  the  American  people 
for  some  ulterior  motive. 

In  times  such  as  these  the  confidence 
of  the  people  should  be  maintained. 
At  least,  that  confidence  should  not  be 
undcT-mined  by  the  disclosure  of  prepara- 
tions a. ways  continuing  and  always  in 
existence,  as  though  they  involved  the 
immediate  dispatch  of  Ainerican  troops 
to  a  foreign  nation.  It  was  reassuring 
on  Thursday,  shortly  after  the  disclosure 
Ir  the  papers  of  these  plan,  to  hear  such 
a  strong  Republican  opponent  of  the 
administration  as  the  Honorable  John 
Taber.  of  New  York,  state  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  his  19  years  experience 
on  committees  handling  appropriations 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  had  taught  him 
that  exactly  such  plnns  had  been  made 
constantly,  money  had  been  appropriated 
therefor,  and  such  preparation  expected 
during  all  administrations,  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike,  during  all  these 
years.  As  a  matte-r  of  fact,  just  exactly 
that  sort  of  preparation  and  planning  is 
expected  of  a  general  staff  at  all  times. 
That  is  the  principal  purpose  for  which 
general  staffs  are  organized  in  all  armies 
the  world  over.  Practically  since  the  or- 
ganization of  our  General  Staff  one  of 
i'-  r:  mcipal  divisions  has  been  known  as 
Wai  Plans  Division.  Funds  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  during  all  of 
these  years  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  that  Ehvision  Of  course,  it  is 
supposed  to  make  plans  for  any  possible 
campaign  which  might  arise,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  have 

absolutely  just  cause  for  complaint  if  this 
Ehvision  should  be  thus  maintained  out 
of  public  funds  and  not  have  on  hand 
complete  plans  Tor  any  eventuality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Directory  carries  the 
duties  of  the  War  Plans  Divnslon  and 
States  that  it  is  charged,  in  general,  with 
those  duties  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff  which  relate  to  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  for  the  use  in  the  theater 
of  war  of  the  military  forces  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  forces 
in  the  national  defense.    The  newspaper 


accounts  seem  shocked  at  the  disclosure 
of  numbers  of  ti  oops  required  for  specific 
operations.  However,  the  Congit  ssicnal 
Directory  lists  as  the  important  duty  of 
the  War  Plans  Division  the  following, ;  :.d 
I  quote: 

It  is  specincally  charged  with  the  *  •  * 
cstlmnte  of  forces  required  and  times  ot 
which  they  may  be  needr0  under  varlcus 
possible  ccndlticns  necesslt$trng  the  Use  cf 
trocps  In  the  national  defense:  the  initial 
employment;  and  actual  oi)cratlons  In  the 
theater  of  war. 

The  Congressional  Diivctory  on  this 
subject  concludes  with  this  sentence: 

The  War  Plans  Divisi^-vn  it  so  organi7«>.1  as 
to  enable  it.  In  the  event  of  mobilizati<  n. 
to  furnish  the  nucleus  of  the  General  Stuff 
personnel  for  each  of  th«  General  Staff  civl- 
sions  required  nt  the  general  headqu.ate's  in 
the  field. 

I  say  that  we  should  expect  no  less  from 
an  army  and  a  general  staff  maintained 
at  pubhc  expense.  For  my  part.  I  want  it 
to  maintain  plarfs  for  war  anywhere-  and 
everywhere.  I  want  it  to  be  prepared  so 
that  the  unt.xpected  cannot  happen. 
How  well  do  I  know  that  the  Presid-^nt 
of  the  Parliament  of  Norway  in  the  dead 
of  night  heard  the  bombardment  which 
took  control  of  his  country  and  thoir^ht 
until  morning  that  it  was  only  a  practice 
maneuver  of  the  trocps  of  his  own  coun- 
try. He  awoke  to  find  the  freedom  of 
his  country  gone.  Let  tUat  not  happen 
here.  What  does  it  profit  this  Nation 
to  disclose  specific  plans  for  what  might 
happen?  Much  more  criticism  would  be 
due  if  it  could  b*-  truthfully  s;..d  that  our 
General  Staff  had  nc  plan^ 


Senator  Morris  Sheppard 


EXTENSION  CF  RKMARK.S 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TFXAS 

IN  ITIE  HOU::E  Uh    Ftl  iU -EN  I  AT1\  ES 


Friday    Dti^i  irtlxr  5    y.41 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    WiKilll    P.\TN!.\.N"    OF 
TLXAb 


M:.  LrTHi.H  A  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ir.y  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  incJude  the  loilcw- 
ing  address  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Hon.  Wright  F'^tm^n 

In  the  few  minutes  at  mj  dlspoEal  m  tne 
unveiling  of  th;s  very  excellent  pdinrin:  oJ 

Senator  Sheppajuj  by  the  nationally  km  wn 
artist.  Boris  B  Gordon.  I  wish  that  n  wtre 
possible  for  me  to  contribute  somethinp 
more  permanent  and  more  enduring  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  memorj'  of  so  fine  sincl 
wholesome  an  American  "ip  mere  word*-  rl 
eulogy  The  character  1  !  St:  r.vir  Sheppard 
was  so  indescrttably  fine,  it  would,  therelore. 
be  a  futile  effort  should  I  attempt  to  pay  him 
adequate  tribute,  for  his  Is  not  a  pasnive 
deftiny.  but  one  for  the  ages. 

The  social  improvements  and  the  philan- 
thropy of  hope  were  not  dreams  or  delusions 
with  Senator  Sheppard  but  an  Infinite  liKht 
through  which  he  was  trymg  to  Ulunilnate 
the  paths  of  humanity.    Yearb  ago  he  wrcte: 
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"Sl'^-AlV    thP    ^.,\j:s    tfn.p;-    n^es,    and    slowly 

reaf-c:;  ai.d  (,;.-  .f:.c^  m 'kf  beautiful  the 
hall-,"*f.f  the  ln.a^'::i..'io!i  the  galleries  of 
meniSirv.  a;-.(!  '.l.'^  c.'.arr.bers  of  affection  " 
That  1?  a  subl.me  t!v  ught  ar.d  only  a  poetic 
80ul  rould  have  written  this,  one  ot  the  most 
btMirirul  p:i":,^ps  m  literature  Only  Ood 
cur.  fa'li'.ni  '.I'.f  ^cul  of  a  man  with  such  a 
C'.t;\  :rii  I.  ar.d  when  statues  have  fallen  and 

Ciji-v.t-.    ha-    dcc:.vPd,    the    imperishable    scul- 
cf   ti  i.^   man   w;ll   live   m   the  hearts  of 


m  *  : . 
§a;d 


precincts,    Lowell's   forceful    lines    w:  1    be    en 

their  lip-;: 

"Ar.d  one  of  Piu'arch'i  n-.e:.  talk-  d  wrh  as. 
face  to  face   ■ 

Tills  portrait  l.s  hereby  presented  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Morr!>  Sheppard  and  her  parents.  Mr  and 
Mrs   N   P   Sanderson,  of  Texarkar.a.  Ta 


exemplifying  the  lir-.es  of  the  poet  who 


his  social  and 
With  th:.'  pr;:.! 
8!id  human.';. 

S  :..i*o'-  .--hk: 
te:.;l.  ni 


H.-  m'.st  hve-  who  thinks  mcst. 
Who  tt'fl^  the  noblest, 

Ar.d  wha5  acts  the  best  " 
A   irreat   ."t .itf^nian    i=   he  who  di.';ro',er.=:   the 
evil  t.'iidfncie--  c'  hi.-  time  and  has  the  fore- 
sight   wisdom,  and   cfiura^e   to   become  the 

leari'T  t..  corr'-ct  tlic-e  destructive  tenden- 
cies. (  vcn  wh»n'.  un.-upportod  by  a  sympathetic 
ppiiplc  Thi-  vk.i.-  tl.r  driving  power  that 
earned  Sena*,  r  t^ufi  i^rd  ever  h>rward  with 
n>.:a;  nit  a-urr-  Consistent 
p;-  he  rii'd  a  martyr  for  ri^ht 
n  :'..r  cv'i^-  of  human  trail!. is. 
,'<iRD.s  f.iith  m  the  irresLstible 
.cv  • '1  t:.e  hum.m  rare  for  advance- 
n'.'-i.t  was  nc.er  compromised  or  dimnied 
He  believed  that  every  truth  hke  C <d.  is  im- 
mortal and  cannot  b-  dstroyed  ai.d  'hat 
Christianity  never  livid  m  so  many  hearts  as 
It  does  today  Each  k:t>neration  pr(  ttucfr-  a 
sili-ct  few  imp;  ri-h.ibles  who  become  the 
Children  of  the  pa-t  and  the-e  are  flu-  .-on?  of 
lu:it   and   leader-hip. 

Senator  .-^hf.pp.ard  wa-  a  man  ol  .•^cn(narly 
attainments  and  ijlft.-d  \>.i'h  rare  ev 'CUti'-.nary 
and  iirat>.>rlcal  talt-n*  H..-  •.  ■  .^  ab-al.iry  wa.=  of 
CT' .It  ranne  with  a  iilm.i:  beauty  and  his 
dic'af.Mii  as  pure  .i-  'i.e  he;irt  of  a  r^se. 
Hi>  -nanntT  u  t-  e.is'.  ,;:.cl  : MnMder.t.  his  argu- 
ment-  ^.  .:.;;  .ii.ci  w;*h.'U:  rancor,  which 
easily  m;i:t  n.ni  tie  t>eer  of  any  i.ran.  r  m 
Congress  H;-  -p<-»'>  h  m  defen.-.'  of  keeping 
upon  the  co.nago  cf  tlie  United  ^tate<  the 
s>!i.bolic  Inscription.  "In  God  Wf  Tru.-t  " 
IS  one  of  the  epic  prose  poems  of  n.odeii.  el  >- 
quence  and  shows  his  deep,  abithn.^  i.iiiii  m 
t  h  f    De  1 1 V 

Stn.it.r  sHiiTMiD  Was  p.  ..--(■s.-.td  with  that 
ind.vidualitv  of  .irt  for  sincerity,  hont.-ty. 
and  trankne.--  that  cmipletely  v,-on  the  ccn- 
fldfnce  >  :  h:-  ..sPi  ci.i'is  and  commanded  'he 
higlie-t  n-pt'Lt  ol  his  political  o-ppontn's 
Lite  to  him  w.i-  service — the  greatest  of  all 
art.-  He  ixl.i",  ed  that  our  frame  of  gc^vern- 
ment  i-  dr.rvn  m  clo-e  accordance  with  the 
law-  u!  n.itur-'  anci  that  our  very  conslitu- 
ti!  :.al  document-  detiicate  U5  to  the  botter- 
n.e:.'  .•{  m.ankmd.  and  the  true  objtct  of 
leg;-lation  was  for  public  happiness  -In- 
telliKence."  ."^aid   he.     wi.l   eradicate   an    abuse 


Tax  on  Admiisions  to  Entertainments-at 
Military  Camps 


ciuii-kly     and 


.•>=r. 


■c::\-f>\ 


th 


nii'te 

forre  ' 

I  have  only  attempted  In  an.  imperfect 
ruitmer  to  prfsent  n  few  of  the  le;iding  traits 
c;(  th..-  studiou**  p>er-  '.-i. : ;  y ,  which  tins  life- 
like p.iintm.c  will  help  tian-nnt  to  all  Am.erl- 
c.n  r;'i?en-  uho  may  throng  th!<  pcfal. 
Setiator  Shipi'ard  never  completely  rela.xed 
from  his  lab-  r-  He  once  said  that  his  vaca- 
tions were  about  as  the  interim  betuein  th.e 
qi  estion  put  to  a  witness  and  his  ar.swer  but 
his  only  genuine  rtla.xation  wa-  with  his 
lovely  family,   his   boek.-    and   hi^   thoughts 

Today  we  consign  this  iioble  painting  to 
the  keeping  of  posit  nty.  to  remind  th.em  of 
the  patriot,  orator.  Jurist,  statesman,  sch.  lar, 
citizen,  and  friend,  whom  we  arc  prcud  to 
have  knowii.  honored,  and  U  ved.  F  r,  m  all 
part*  of  the  United  State*  pilgrims  will  c  me 
m  future  time  to  these  very  Ui;i--lative  hall-- 
Ti.fV  will  stand  before  tiie  busts  and  por- 
tiaiu  ct  our  great  men.  and  they  will  com- 
mune with  th.-m  and  recall  their  greatness 
and  service  to  Ged.  to  countrv.  and  to  hu- 
manity, and  departing  from  these  legitlative 


parent  purpose  jto  benefit  the  men  in  mili- 
tary service  and  to  encourage  the.r  attei.d- 
ance  at  theater*  and  other  activities  v  thin 
the  posts.  camp4  reservations,  and  ether  ar^as 
maintained  by  ^he  military  or  naval  esti;b- 
lishments.  rathtr  than  to  aid  the  organiza- 
tion conducting  the  activity,  the  Treasury 
Department  wolld  not  considfi  such  leg  sla- 

tlon  a  precedenj  for  tbe  ultimate  restoration 

of  the  exemptiins  so  recently  abolished. 
Sincerely  (yours. 

I        H     MORCENTHAU.    Jr 

I  S^'rretnTv  of  the  Treasury. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMAR:<.'5 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

riF    MAS-.'irHf-FTT- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-ENT  \T1  VE3 


Friday,  D-:ci'>f!b'i   5.  1941 


lETTEri    FROM    THE    .-ECREIARY    UF    THE 
TRE.VSURY 


Mr.       McCORMACK.      Mr,       Sp -aker. 

under  kave  to  extend  my  lomaiks,  in  the 
REfOKD,  I  include  the  foUowi  it;  letter 
recoiv.d  by  me  from  the  Sec^t.uy  of 
tho  Tre.isuryi 

December  4,   1941. 
H'   n     Jr.i'S    \V     McCoRM-\rK, 

H-usc  0/  Rcpre-^cntatives, 

Washiyigton.  D   C 

My  Df\r  Mr  MrCoRMAoK  Th:s  is  in  reply 
to  ycur  le-rer  of  N<;Venib'  r  22  1941.  concern- 
ma  the  application  of  the  tax  on  admissions 
t..  enter-.tir.ments  held  for  nien  m  the  mlli- 
t.irv  and  n.ival  service  within  the  limits  of 
th-'  tra.r..r.;:;  camps  or  stations.  You  have 
made  inquiry  1 1  i  wliether  the  tax  is  appli- 
cable to  admissions  to  entertainments  of  this 
kind,  (2)  whether  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment could  provide  adequate  rebel  fn^  pay- 
ment of  the  tax;  and  i3),  if  r.jt.  wheo^.er  the 
Department  would  favor  the  enfctment  of 
Icei-iaticn  to  Krant  an  e.xemption  for  admis- 
s.i  n-   under    tii"   circumstances  described. 

Bv  The  enactment  of  section  541  of  the 
R.  \e:ine  Act  of  194T  the  Congress  terminated 
the  exemptions  previously  granted  under  sec- 
tion 1701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for 
admission  charges  f^r  the  benefit  of  religious, 
educational,  or  charitable  institutions  or  or- 
pamzations  A-  ycu  know,  the  reason  for 
teinima'ion  of   the  exemptions  wns  that  any 

md.rec-  btr.efi:  to  such  organizations  was 
incommensurate  with  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties involved.  Consequently,  the  admis- 
sions tax  is  assessed  upon  tl-ie  amount  paid 
for  admis-ion  to  any  place  and  now  applies 
to  enter-ainments  held  within  the  camps  for 
serv.ce  men  In  view  of  the  express  statu- 
tory provisions  now  in  foroe  by  reason  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1941,  it  would  not  be  possible 
administratively  by  means  of  regulations  *o 
cnnt  reli^-f  frcn-i*the  tax  ^—.^ 

Til-  Treasury  Department  hf.s,  however, 
'  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
report  stating  that  this  Department  does  not 
oppose  the  enactment  of  legislat4on  which 
w  iuld  exempt  from  tax  amounts  paid  for  the 
;.drai-si  :-n  of  soldiers  and  sailers  to  theaters 
.-.nd  other  activities  operated  by  the  War  De- 
partment or  the  Navy  Department  within 
the  .ireas  n-.aintained  by  tiie  military  or  naval 
establ;-hm<nts.  provided  the  net  proceed.s 
from  said  admissions  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  welfare  of  the  m.ilitary  or  naval  forces 
of    the   United   States.     Because   cf    the    ap- 


Toward  a  Labor  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OjF  RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOD^E  OF  REPRESENTATT\-ES 

I    ' " 

Fridai.  December  5,  1941 


EDITORIAL  tROM  THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


f 


Despite 

controvers 
Congress 
notions  of 


Mr.  FOGAKTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  courageous, 
honest,  and  sincere  editorial  from  the 
first  issue  of  the  new  Chicago  Sun.  It 
fearlessly  faoes  facts  and  honestly  dis- 
charges its  oqligation  as  a  newspaper. 

The  editor jal  follows: 

(From   the    flrft    issue   of    the   Chicago   Sun] 

RD     A    LABOR     POLICY 

ttlement  of  the  railroad  wage 

the  ending  of  the  coal  strike. 

flnglng    to    the   most    drastic 

».„..w.~  «.  . ..Jtfike  legislation.    A  law  which 

ought  to  be  wiritten  by  the  wisest  friends  ot 
labor  is  being  $haped  by  its  bitterest  enemies. 
National  defetise  will  not  be  speeded,  na- 
tional welfare  will  not  be  served,  by  taking 
away  labor's  J|ust  rights  and  safeguards.  It 
is  not  for  sAch  Congressmen  as  Cox.  ol 
Georgia,  and  Jsmith  of  Virginia,  apologists 
for  economic  feudalism,  to  use  the  deficiencies 
of  organized  l^bor  as  a  device  to  destroy  it. 
The  attitudje  of  union  labor  toward  na- 
tional defens^,  and  of  the  public  toward 
union  labor,  ire  of  unsurpassed  importance 
in  the  near  future  o'  the  United  States  It  is 
vitally  necessary  that  the  public  should  know 
Where  labor  k  right  and  that  labor  should 
know  where  l|bor  Is  wrong. 

American  wlorkingmen.  in  their  struggle  to 
organize,  meet  the  relentless  hostility  of  be- 
nighted employers  and  are  handicapped  fur- 
ther by  a  lingering  belief  among  white-collar 
workers  that  [manual  labor  is  interior 

The  intenstty  of  this  struggle  is  one  reason 
why  workers  J  despite  their  love  of  country, 
sornetlmes  pl^ce  union  objectives  above  the 
immediate  gtoals  of  national  defense.  For 
this  the  workers  alone  are  blamed,  despite  the 
greater  resnotisibility  of  their  opponents  and 
of  those  polincians  who  are  constantly  crying 
that  there  is  mo  crisis. 

The  position  of  labor  is  further  weakened 

by  c  vils  whicp  -have  grovn  up  in  certain  labor 

unions    to    ttte    handicap   of    defense    efforts. 

Racketeering.  Jurisdicticnal   strikes,   and   the 

-domineering  attitude   of  some  labor   leaders 

antagonize  tte  public  against  all  unions  and 

furnish  a  powerful  weapon  to  labor's  enemies. 

I   The  greatest,  need  of  American  labor  today 

1   is  to  do  what  British  labor  did  early  In  the 


/ 
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history  of  trade-unlonisnc — rise  up  and  wif>€ 
cut  every  estige  of  the  crooked  and  criminal 
elements  that  filter  in  to  prey  upon  workers 
and  employers  alike 

American  labcr  faces  a  most  powerful 
enemy  In  the  exponents  of  industrial  feudal- 
ism, who  still  ride  high  among  employers. 
It  is  for  these  men  that  the  antilabor  leaders 

in  Congress  speak  a-d  act.    They  do  not  act 

for  nationpl  security.  Their  proposals,  if 
written  into  law.  would  destroy  national  se- 
curity   by    driving    labor    to    universal    strikes 

or  reducing  it  to  Nazi  serfdom 


St.    Lawrence    River-Great    Lakes    Naviga- 
tion and  Power  Project 


LXTENSIUN   OF    REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or    MlSSOtTfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  5.  1941 


RBBOLUTION       INTRODUCED       BY       HON. 
WALTER   C    PLOESe^   OF  MISSOURI 


Mr.  PLOK>KH  Mf.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution 
which  I  introduced  yesterday: 

House  Resolution  378 

Whereas  the  St  Lawrence  River  is  the  nat- 
tual  boundary  line  betw.en  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Ctnada;  and    , 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  and  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  are  mutually  interested  in  the 
waters  of  the  St  Lawrence  River;  Therefore 
ht  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  lhilt«d 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  in  conformity  with 
international  lav*  and  procedure,  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States  as 
one  party,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
British  Empire  as  the  other  party,  providing 
for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  all 
that  territory  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
lying  east  and  south  of  the  line  comprising 
the  center  of  the  channel  of  the  St  L-awrence 
River  from  the  mouth  of  said  river  to  that 
point  in  the  St  Lawrence  River  beyond  which 
the  St  Lawrence  River  has  been  and  now  is 
the  inHernatlonal  bourdary.  includmg  the 
right  for  either  country  tc  develop  and  utilize 
one-half  of  the  water  flcwlnn  down  said  river 
for  the  prodtjction  of  jXiwer,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  be, it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  acquisition  of  such  ter- 
ritory on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  t>e  a  condition  precedent  to  any  fur- 
ther negotiations  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River-Gr.'at  Lakes  navigation 
and  4>ower  project:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  Tl«t  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary ol  State  be  requested  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  negotiate  a  provision  in  such 
agreement  whereby  the  debts  and  obligations 
due  the  United  States  Irom  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  or  the  British  Empire  be  credited  on 
the  British  debt  toward  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  territory  so  acquired. 


The   Labor   Bill 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATTVES 


Friday,  December  5,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  C  r    H.  N    VITO  MARCAN- 

TONIO.    e  }-    NiW    YC  HK 


Mr.  HOOK.  M;  .^;>  ..k  : ,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rematks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  of  the 
gpntleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Marcan- 
TONIO: 

On  April  3,  1926.  the  government  of  Benito 
Mussolini  promulgated  decrees  outlawing 
strikes,  prohibiting  collective  bargainmg  and. 
in  effect,  destrcying  trade  unions  in  Italy. 
As  a  re.«ult.  democracy  in  Italy  died. 

On  January  30.  1933.  Adolf  Hitler  came 
to  power  and  immediately  issued  decrees  out- 
lawing strikes,  forbidding  wage  disputes,  and 
abolishing  collective  bargaining.  This  marked 
tbe  end  of  democratic  C^fermany 

On  August  21.  1938.  Premier  Edouard  Dala- 
dler  announced  by  radio  to  the  people  of 
France  a  new  labor  policy  which  In  effect 
lllegalized  strikes,  collective  bargaining,  and 
free  trade  unions.  Democratic  France  was 
thus  conditioned  for  Hitler's  conquest. 

Yesterday.  December  3.  1941.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  which  prohibits 
mass  picketing,  destroys  the  right  to  strike 
and  to  collective  bargaining,  and  shackles  the 
American  labor  movement.  Is  this  the  be- 
ginning of  domestic  fascism  In  the  United 
States  and  the  end  of  our  democracy? 

America  today  Is  engaged  In  a  llfe-and- 
death  struggle  with  Hltlerism  on  a  world- 
wide scale.  Our  liberty,  our  security,  and 
our  very  existence  as  a  free  nation  is  at 
stake  in  this  contest.  This  war  Is  an  anti- 
Fasclst  war.  a  war  of  defense  It  will  be 
lost  if  we  permit  the  establishment  of  fas- 
cism within  our  borders  France  lost  be- 
cause nari-ism  triumphed  in  France  before 
a  single  German  Nazi  soldier  placed  his  foot 
on  French  soil  The  nazificatlon  of  America 
from  within  will  deliver  these  United  States 
to  Hltlerism  despite  whatever  efforts  we  m.ay 
m.ake  tc  win  a  military  victory  on  the  bat- 
tlefield The  foundation  for  Hitler's  mili- 
tary conquest  of  the  various  European  coun- 
tries    was     laid     by     establishing     Hltlerism 

Within  these  countries  prior  to  invasion  No 
nation  can  successfully  lesi^t  a  Hitler  mili- 
tary attack  after  it  has  succumbed  tc  Hltler- 
ism  within   its  own  borders. 

ThLs  has  been  the  experience  cf  Prance 
arid  the  other  conquered  countries  They 
were  conditioned  for  a  military  defeat  by 
this  Hitler  technique  ol  conquest  from 
within  Domestic  fascism  does  not  resist 
but  collaborates  with  or  surrenders  to  for- 
eign fascism.  The  most  notorious  example 
In  contemporary  history  is  that  of  the  Vichy 
m.en  of  Prance— Pctaln.  Laval.  Weypand.  and 
Darlan.  These  traitors  first  destroyed  the 
labor  movement,  the  antl-Facist  labor 
movement  of  France,  wiped  out  the  rights 
and  gains  cf  French  workers,  established  in 
France  a  slate  of  domestic.  French  fascism, 
then  surrendered  their  country  to  Hitkr.  and 
new  rule  a  Fascist  France  as  collaborators 
and  minions  cf  German  nazi-ism 

These  traitors,  together  with  the  200  fam- 
ilies of  the  Bank  of  France,  were  mere  con- 


cerned with  the  protection  of  their  nicncpo- 
lies  and  profits  than  with  the  'defense  of 
their  nation.  They  were  mure  anxious  to 
defeat  tht  just  claims  of  French  iabv;r  tlian 
to  defeat  Hitler  They  fell  impellid  to 
smash  the  French  labor  movi-mem  and  thus 
refused  even  to  aiieinpt  to  smash  the  Nazi 
military  machine  They  won  the  battle  for 
monopoly  and  profit,  and  loft  the  battle  for 
France 

How  deadly  Indeed  Is  tbC'  parallel  we  are 
now  wimeseing  in  our  own  coviniry.  The 
dictators  ol  profit  and  monopoly  have  by  their 
conduct  demonstratod  conclusively  that  their 
first  interest  is  to  perpetrate  their  monopo- 
lies and  profits  rather  than  to  exterminate 
Hltlerism.  When  the  history  of  thu'i  pericd 
4s  truiMuliy  WTltien.  Amerioans  will  learn  of 
the  treasonable  refusal  of  these  gentlemen 
to  produce  materials  .'or  defense  until  their 

profits    and    vested    Interests    had    been    first 
guaranteed.     Exploiting     th«'  -defense-equip- 
ment crisis,  they  are  now  engaged   in  a  do- 
mestic Fascist  conspiracy  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  American  workingtnen  and  women 
tc  acquire  a  decent  standard  of  living.    Tlicy 
do  so.  again,  in  order  to  increahe  their  profits 
and  vested  interests.     Their  activity  for  more 
profits  has  been  responsible  Jor  the  increased 
cost  of  living      American  workers,  whose  !>e  ns 
are  In   uniform  and  whose  blood  and  sumi 
have  been  producing  the  snu  ws  of  war  Juive 
been  seeking  wages  to  meet  the  increased  costs 
foisted   on   the   country    by   the    exploiters   of 
labor   and   by   monopolists      Labor's  only  de- 
fense against  this  insufferable  condition — in 
the  past  and   today— has  been,  and  still  is. 
orgfinization  and  strong  unions,  collective  bar- 
gaining, and   the  exercise  oj  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  refusal   to  woik       Despite   the 
fact    that    labor's    demands    have    been    Just, 
despite  the  fact  that  all  branches  of  labor — 
the"  American  Federation  cf  Labor,  the  Con- 
gress  of    Industrial   Organitations.    and    the 
railroad     brotlierho^s — have     declared,     and 
have  shown  by  action,   their  firm  determina- 
tion  for  all-out   production   for   a    successful 
all-out    victory    against    Hitler,    despite    the 
fact  that  the  patriotism  of  American  workers 
cannot    be   challenged,   we    now    witness   an 
orgy  of  smear  against  American  labor  can  ltd 
on   through  the  controlled  press   by  the  dic- 
tators of  industry  and  finance  lor  the  purpose 
ol  smashing  the  democratic  American  labor 
movement  and  thus  deprive  American  wtrk- 
ers  of  a  Just  reward  for  their  toil      This  ex- 
plains and    this   alone   Is   the   reason   ftr    the 
hue  and  cry.  Just  as  it  was- raised  In   France 
by  French  traitors,  for  laws  that  deprive  labor 
of  Its  rights,  rights  which  constitute  labor's 
only  defense  against  this  saturnalia  of  profits, 
monopoly  and  exploitation,  against  Involun- 
tary servitude,  and  against  domestic  fiisclsm. 
This     offensive     against     organized     labor, 
against   a  democratic   and   anti-Fascist   labor 

inovement.  subverts  the  lights  «nd  makes 
poRsible  the  further  exploitation,  not  only  of 
organized  workers  but  of  all  workers,  of 
farmers,  and  of  small  buslncs-smen  as  well. 
It  lurthers  the  Hitler  technique  of  conquest 
from  within,  to  wit:  the  establishment  of  do- 
mestic nazi-lsm  within  our  borders  before 
we  engage  In  military  conflict  with  the  Nazi 
foe  from  without. 

Therefore,  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  Smith  bill  yesterday,  in  a 
chamber  charged  with  atnilabor  hysteria, 
fomented  by  those  who  are  more  interested 
in  fighting  American  latxDr  than  in  fighting  ^ 
Hitler,  n  capitulated  to  rtpacious  d'^mcstic 
fascism  and  placed  in. Jeopardy  the  ou-rrme 
of  our  war  against  Hltlerism 

Last  night  those  who  would  rather  flcht  for 
'  profit  than  for  country,  those  who  have  con- 
1  spired  to  defeat  labor  rather  than  cooperate 
'  for  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  celebrft'pd  over  the 
I    victory   which    they    had    achieved    Icr    thtir 
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FiUicist  pr.  er.ip.i  In  thr  Hou-'-e  of  Rt-prr-ei.ta- 
tive«  How<.-\  er.  it  seems  to  mo  that  ihey  cel- 
ebrated prfmaiurely  I  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence \:\  Ti-.f  w;'.l  (>i  the  American  people  to 
ke"p  Amtricci  democracy  ahve  ar.d  m  their 
determuia'i'Mi  tr;  vanqiu.'-h  Hitlensm  a;.d 
Hitlerite's,  dnnif'-tic  as  well  as  fore;^:-.  Ti'.e 
American  pei.p'.e  will  rally  to  recapture  the 
democracy  'Rhich  thry  Inst  yes'erday  in  the 
Hfiu>e  r,f  Repre'-critativr.- 

I  am  certain  tlia'  the  lesson--  learned  from 
yesterday's  ha' tie  wil!  be  utilized  by  our 
people  We  li.i'.e  '■•■an."d.  for  m.-tance  that 
vi-e  cai'.ni.r  --k  ces.sf  ally  conduct  an  anti- 
Fascist  War  by  relvii.^  nn  domestic  Fascists 
Labor  ha'-  al^o  learned  that  it  can  ikj  longer 
depend  r.n  p'.'.i'ica;  parties  whose  friendship 
fur  labiir  if-  iiiere  lip  service  ir.  the  month  of 
October  preceflu.ij  election  day  Labor  has 
als<.)  learned  ti'.at  it  canr.ot  be  divided  before 
the  enemy 

I  acam  recommer.d  to  labor,  unity  I  ai:ai:; 
appeal  to  lab'ir  t-  build  a  political  parry  i-f 
Its  (.wn,  toeeriier  wi'h.  the  tarmers  atid  t!-ie 
Bma'.l  fcus;i-.e-*!-!ien  f  America  Lab<^)r's  ritihts 
and  iiitere-''  a--  v.rl!  as  those  of  the  farmer 
and  llie  sniall  buMnessman,  can  best  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  forcing  of  unify  in  the  rar.ks 
of  labor  ar.a  by  the  establishment  m  tiie>e 
L'nitrql  States  of  a  new  national  p(.>!;tical 
party, 'dedicated  Xo  the  defeat  of  Hitlerism  m 
e\erv  forni,  domestic  and  fnreicn.  dedicated 
to  the -.pre-^ervation  of  our  liberties  and  of 
cur  deriTorracy  and  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  economic  security  for  all  of  the 
people  of  thtse  United  States, 


Eastern  Avenue  and   North   Point   Road 
Improvements  in  Maryland         , 


EXTENSIO:^'   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

C.f     MARYI.^NO 

IN  THE  HO'J-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVE; 


Fridr.h    Dccmbcr  5.  1941 


Mr.  COLE  ot  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tho  P'T.d.!^4  suppioineTital  appropriation 
b.U  citais  pi  inia:  \'.y  with  our  defense  needs 
and  sur;>!:trd  a-  it  is  by  sound  factual 
basis  I  Aiv,  no'  sUiprisod  that  the  nia- 
jority  pf   'h.e  c  iniir.it tee    A'lUileht  artta'.y 

endorsed  it . 

The  lar:-'  disliiet  I  represent  is  orie  of 
'the  most  aotue  in  the  United  States  at 
this  time,  .n  fact  at  all  times,  industrially 
arid  m  tlie  ad',  ancement  ol  cur  defense 
program.  Much  of  the  War  D  pait- 
ment  uiTti'/iiy,  as  reflecttd  m  the  appio- 
pnatior.s  m  this  bill,  is  to  be  found  at 
Abordetti  Piov.nc  Gnnind,  tdetnvond  Ar- 
senal, and  C.'.mi)  Holabird  all  of  whicii 
are  owned  exclusively  by  the  Fideial 
Governrivnt.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
many  mltr-tiia'.  plants  workins:  at  this 
time  aim  .~t  en:ire:y  on  dt  ft-nse  contracts 
are  to  be  found  in  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 
primarily  :n  tlie  district  which  I  lia\-e  thj 
honor  to  it  present.  It  will  inteiest  th.e 
House  to  know  that  in  thre-.^  plants  alone. 
the  Beth.!oh--:n  S:eel  Co..  the  GUnn  L. 
Martin  aviation  plant,  ani  the  Bendix 
Coipcratirn,  all  m  Baltimore  County,  are 
employing  at  this  very  hour  approxi- 
mately 65  OCO  people.  It  will  ir.teu-t 
the  committee  funlier.  I  am  iure,  tc  be 


told  that  this  army  of  cur  fellow  Ani^ri- 
cans,  laboring  as  ihcy  are  upon  the  most 
important  defense  prosrams  we  have, 
have  boen  dome  -o  free  fro'n  any  serious 
disruptions  such  as  has  b-en  witnessed 
in  other  parts  of  thf*  country.  It  is  a 
credit  to  them-  which  I  cannot  emphasize 
loo  strongly. 

In  furtherance  of  th^>  program,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  naturally  new  housing 
and  much  road  im-provement.  sewerage, 
water,  schools,  hospitals,  and  every  con- 
ceivable governmental  activity  is  affected 
and  all  must  substantially  expand.  The 
burden  for  such  development  is  tre- 
mendous upon  local  Rovernm.ent.  The 
relief  presented  througii  this  lesislation 
and  existing  law  is  advisable  and  most 
ureent. 

In  meeting  the  employmieni  dem.ands 
of  the  numerous  industrial  plants  in  my 
district,  thousands  of  splendid  men  with 
their  families  have  moved  froin  all  part5 
of    the    United    States    into    that    area. 
They  have  been  attracted  because  of  the 
type  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
because  of  the  salaries  beins  worth  while. 
and    because   naturally   they   like   Mary- 
land, but  they  have  come  into  a  terntory 
which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  had  little 
reason    to     aatacipate    any     such    tre- 
mendous   growth   and    many    are    being 
subjected  to4emporary  living  conditions 
the  like  of  w'hich  causes  them  justifiably 
to  raiae  serious  objections     This  legisla- 
tion and  other  laws  which  have  passed 
demonstrates,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment    is  concerned,   a   determination 
that  this  army  of  patriots,  without  wfeom 
we  cannot  advance  our  program  as  we  all 
hope   for.   ar-'   entitled   to   decent    living 
condi'ions  and  that   they  are   going  to 
ha\>    r   speedily   and  as  worth  while  as 
time  will  permit,  with  a  minimum  of  de- 
lay due  to  a  lot  cf  diUy-dallyme  and  fid- 
dlini:  and  foolins:  as  to  the  typ--  of  pro- 
cedure   or    some    other    inconsequential 
consideration  tiiat  might  enter  into  the 
program.  uh:ch  can  easily  be  solved  at  a 
later  date  instead  of  permitting  it  to  held 
up  th.e  starting  of  this  much  needed  woik. 

I  am  e.^peeially  glad  to  find  in  this  bill; 
the  appr(>priaticn  cf  the  necessary  funds- 
for  the  ad\ancement  of  our  road-build- 
ine  progi.im   i:i  dtttnse  areas.     It   has 
b>  ■  n  a  lone  f.ehl — m  fact,  too  long — to 
brine    about   the    actual   funds   for   the 
buildma  of  access  roads  and  main  thor- 
oughfares leading  intq  these  highly  ccn-«' 
pested  areas  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
succes.s  of  our  defense  program  at  this 
tim*'      For  msfance.   in   the   vicinity  of 


of  the  most  important  arteries  leading 
through  the  industrial  area  of  Baltimore, 
and  insert  herewith  two  letters,  one 
dated  October  18.  1941,  which  I  addressed 
to  Maj.  Ezra  B.  Whitman,  chairman  of 
the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission; 
and  the  other  his  reply  under  date  of 
October  21.  J941,  both  of  which  discuss 
this  improveinent: 

October  18.  1941. 
Ma  J   Ezra  B  ^■HITM.^N, 

Cnairmanl  State  Roads  Co\misswn. 
Federal   Reserve   Bank:   Building, 

I  Baltimore.  Md. 

De.^h  Major  J  I  am  glad  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Roads  has  reported  a  new  bill.  free.  I 
understand,  o<  Presidential  objections,  which 
should  pass  the  House  on  Monday.  October 
20.  Nothing  iiould  please  me  more  after  this 
legislation  is  through  and  additional  money 
available,  If  y<iu  would  anncunee  the  starting 
cf  actual  worl<  en  Eastern  Avenue  at  an  early 

date.  1 

Slncere^j-  yours. 

William  P.  Cole.  Jr. 


State  of  Maryland. 
ITATE  Roads  Commission. 
Baltimore,  Md  .  October  21,  1941. 
Hon.  WiLLiANfl  P   Cole,  Jr.. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Cole:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  Octobflt  16  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
funds  will  filially  become  available  for  our 
access  roadwiys,  which,  of  course,  Include 
Eastern  Avenue. 

We  have  th  e  plans  already  prepared  for  the 
new  bridge  oer  Back  River  on  Eastern  Ave- 
nue and  hav?  secured  the  rights-of-way  at 
both  ends  of  the  bridge,  and  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  immediately  let  this  contract  Just  as 
soon  as  the  f  Jnds  become  available. 

Plans  for  the  roadway  itself,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  olcver  leaf  at  the  intersection  of 
North  Point  1  load  and  Eastern  Avenue,  which 
will  separate  the  grades  at  this  important 
intersection,  are  all  completed  and  we  are 
working  on  t  le  rights-of-way  and  we  hope  to 
secure  these  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  and  can  let  the  Eastern  Avenue  wcrk  in 
sections  as  tl  e  rights-of-way  are  obtained.  I 
sincerely  hep?  that  we  will  have  all  the  work 
on  Eastern  Avenue  under  construction  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Thanking  you  for  yeur   Interest   and  co- 
operation in  this  Important  work,  I  am, 
Slnceri  ly  yours. 

Ezra  B   Whitm.an,  Chairman. 


Bo'h.leh-m  St-M  C  >.  .\r.d  Glenn  L.  Mar- 
tin plant.  wlicrt>  ab.nit  60,0C0  eaiployees 
are  oiieaeed  at  this  t::r.o.  m.uch  new  road 
bt;ild:r:e  mi;.^''  tek-  p:ar»\  None  is  more 
nr;;-i: -..nt  than  Eastern  Avenue  and 
N  o;h.  Point  Road,  both  of  which  are  in 
the  proei-.im  foi-  c-impletion  out  of  the 
fund>.  so  I  am  advised,  which  will  become 
avail. ibie  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Th;'  people  livme  in  the  vicinity  of 
tho'-e  improvements  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  patience  they  have  dis- 
played m  face  of  the  inconveniences  they 
have  submitted  to  through  the  past  few- 
years.  As  evidence  of  iht  need  for  the 
money  provided  by  th.^  b.U  and  how 
wisely  ir  is  to  bo  expanded.  I  again  refer 
to  th.e  Eastern  Avenue  road,  which  is  one 

?3. 


Mr.  Spefeker.  with  this  legislation 
^peedily  enacted  into  law,  as  i  assume  it 
*v>W\  be,  the:e  should  be  no  reason  what- 
ever for  fui  ther  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  much  needed  road  improvement 
required  ir  the  area  to  v\iiich  I  have 
referred.  '  "he^  people  of  this  area,  es- 
pecially th^  employees  who  are  doing 
such  a  finejjcb  in  the  defense  plants,  are 
entitled  to  this  relief,  and  new  that  we 
have  provided  the  necessary  funds  ar.d 
left  it  largely  to  local  supervision  and 
control,  such  supervision  and  control 
must  funcijcn. 

I  have  ddnfidence  in  the  present  State 
Roads  Commission  of  Maryland  to  do 
that  which] is  intended  in  this  legislation 
and  am  m*re  than  delighted  to  be  able 
,to  state, toiay  that  this  great  committee 
has  made  possible  the  necessary  funds 
for  such  pjrposes. 

The  Senite  shouid  add  the  funds  re- 
quired to  iSnance  the  defense  housing  to 
be  provide(|  by  the  Lanham  Act  which  I 
hope  will  plass  the  House  next  week. 
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It  Is  a  Fine  Start 


EXTENSION   OF   HFM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    M  ^'.  ^^'  ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Survey    Shows    Only   4    Percent   in    Low- 
Income  Farm  Families  in  Prime  Health 


Friday,  December  5.  1941 


EDITORIAL   l-t-N'M  T1:K   LIMt-IONE 
DEMOCR.-iT 


Mr  .«f\m:kn'..^N  M:  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  this  extei;sion  of  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  November  27,  1941. 
Issue  of  the  Limeslom^  Democrat,  of 
Athens,  Ala.  In  a  forceful  though  sim- 
ple way  it  tells  a  story  cf  work  well  done 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  to- 
ward restoring  hope  to  struggling  farm 
families.  This  story  is  of  the  work  done 
in  only  one  county — a  county  where  the 
percentage  of  farm  tenancy  runs  high.  It 
could  be  magnified  many  times  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Limestone  Democrat.  Athens,  Ga.. 
\  November  27,  19411 

'  rrS    A    FINE    START! 

The  Democrat  recently  decried  the  annual 
trek  which  hundreds  of  our  tenant  families 
are  beginning  to  make  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other, and  our  remarks  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  a  newspaper  which, 
though  published  in  a  highly  industrialized 
district,  has  long  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
home  ownership  for  the  southern  farmer 

We  are  glad  to  Inform  the  News  that  here 
In  Limestone  the  picture  Is  somewhat  brighter 
todav.  This  change  of  hue  is  caused  by  some 
figures  handed  us  by  the  local  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  only  agency— philan- 
thropic or  Government-operated — which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  doing  anything  to  alleviate 
the  tenant  problem. 

By  the  end  of  this  season,  the  local  Farm 
Security  Administration  office  announced  to- 
day,   approximately    100    farm    families    who 
have  been  its  clients  the  past  few  years  will 
graduate,  so  to  speak,  from  its  rehabilitation 
program       Most    of    these    100    families    are 
leaving  the  Farm  Security  Administration  not 
only    debt    free   but    with   mules,   stock,    and 
tools   enough  to  carry  on   their  favmin^;  cp- 
eratlonai  and.  most  Important  of  all.  with  a 
knowledge    of    simple    farm-record    keeping. 
V  home  eardenlng.  and  the  real  meaning  of  a 
-^  live-at-hcme   program      These   people   came 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration  because 
they   could   get    help  from   no   other   source; 
they  were  without  tools  or  stock  to  make  a 
crop,  and  most  were  hopelessly. in  debt     Now 
they  are  able  to  carry  on  by  themselves. 

Although  the  rehabilitation  program  must, 
in  most  instances,  precede  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  tenant -purchase  program,  we 
don't  believe  these  100  "graduate"  families 
Will  slip  back  in  the  old  rut  of  debt  and 
decadence  but  will  become  more  substantial 
citi?ens  of  Limestone,  home  owners,  and 
prosperous  farmers. 

Its  a  fine  start  at  eradicating  the  tenancy 
problem,  and  our  hats  off  to  the  Fann  Se- 
curity Administration  and  those  beueaud  by 
Its  program. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

IN  THE  HOUisF  OF  RT^PRK.-t  N  i  ATIVES 


Friday.  December  5.  1941 


KEWSPAIEK   RELEASES   BY   DEPAP>  TMLNT 
OF   AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
release  issued  yesterday  D.  cember  4.  by 
the  IDepartmcnt  of  Agriculture  revealing 
the  fact  that  only  4  of  every  100  people 
in  the  low-income  farm  families  cf  Amer- 
ica are  in  first-class  physical  condition. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  astounding 
revelation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  state- 
ment is  based  on  a  survey  of  11.947  men, 
women,  and  children  of  21  counties  and 
in  17  States.  It  shows  that  the  years  of 
poor  diet  and  low  incomes  have  taken 
their  toll  in  rural  health.  In  spite  of  this 
condition,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  buying,  each  week,  huge  quantities  of 
food  for  distribution  to  public-aid  fam- 
ilies and  for  families  in  foreign  nations 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

In  \'iew  of  the  result  of  this  survey.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  out  of  order  to  ask  why 
at  least  a  portion  of  this  food  being  pur- 
chased is  not  distributed  among  our  low- 
income  farm  families,  inasmuch  as  the 
survey  reveals  that  1  out  cf  every  L2 
children  under  15  years  of  age  is  suflfer- 
ing  from  malnutrition,  and  1  out  of  every 
17  is  suffering  from  rickets,  or  showed  the 
aftereffects  of  rackets.  I  believe  we  owe 
our  own  people,  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
cities,  a  greater  duty  than  we  owe  the 
people  cf  any  foreign  nation. 

In  this  connection,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
permission  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  release  dated 
December  4.  1941,  giving  the  details  of 
the  survey  in  question,  and  also  a  release 
by  the  same  department,  dated  December 
1.  1941.  showing  the  food  purchases  for 
the  we?k  ending  November  29.  1941. 

UNrrra  States  Department 

or  Agricultltie. 
Washington,  D   C.  December  4.  1941. 

ONLY     4     percent    OF    LOW-INCOME    FARMERS     IN 
PRIME  HEALTH.  SURVEY  INDICATES 

Only  4  out  of  every  100  low-income 
fi.rm  people  are  in  first-rate  physical  condi- 
tion, the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said  today,  on  the  basis  of  a  health 
survey  covering  2.480  Farm  Security  Admin - 
Ittration  borrowers  and  their  families  in  21 
typical  counties  in  17  States.  A  total  cf 
11.947  men,  wom-n.  and  children  were  exam- 
ined. 

Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the  persons  exam- 
ined had  significant  physical  defects  For 
the  group  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  physical 
defects  averaged  tliree  and  one-half  per  per- 
son. 
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••These  findings  throw  an  entirely  difl^ient 
l:ght  on  the  traditional  pic'ure  that  all  larni 
people  are  huskv,  '  said  Or  H  C  WilUoms. 
Senior  Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  Chief  Medical  Officer  for 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  •'The 
survey  shews  that  years  ot  poor  diet  aiKl  low 
Income  take  their  toll  In  rural  health  The 
arresting  fact  brought  out  by  J  hi  survey  Is 
that  many  of  the  physical  delects  of  these 
people  could  have  been  prevented  or  rem- 
edied" 

The  survey  was  made  to  gage  the  central 
health  of  farm  families  whu  ask  tm  Federal 
Security  Administration  aid  to  operatt  ;h'  ir 
farms. 

•Loans  to  buy  livestock  And  equipment, 
plus  aid  m  planning  better  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  home  management,  have  enabled 
nearly  a  million  families  to  enj<iy  bettt-r  diets 
aiid  improved  living  conditions  sipce  1934.  ■ 
Dr  Williams  said.  "But  many  families 
made  slow  progress,  and  some  failed  com- 
pletely. We  soon  found  that  poor  health  was 
a  major  handicap  In  many  cases,  either  be- 
couse  people  were  tcxi  sick  to  ij'ork  efficiently 
oi  because  the  cost  of  emergency  illnesses  up- 
set family  budgets  " 

Since  1936.  groups  of  F.  : 
ministration  t)orrowors  !...\< 
with  State  and  county  n.i 
obtain  physicians'  servlc(^  ; 
at  prices  based  on  ability  to  pa> 
Uies  pool  and  prepay  annual 
ranging  from  $15  to  $35,  for  general-prac- 
titioner care,  obstetrical  care,  emergency  sur- 
gical care,  limited  hospltallzeticn.  and  oidl- 
nary  drugs  Emergency  dental  care  is  some- 
times Included,  or  is  provided  in  separate 
plans. 

"As  this  medical-care  program  grtw  — it 
new  serves  more  than  half  a  million  people 
In  about  900  counties  of  37  Stetes— we  wanted 
to  know  more  at>out  the  health  needs  of  low- 
Income  farm  families. '•  Dr,  Williams  shld. 
"State  medical  colleges  cooperated  In  obtain- 
ing a  group  of  specialists  and  nurses  to  give 
complete*thyslcal  examinations  to  all  Federal 
Security  Administration  borrower  famllle?  In 
21  tvplcal  counties  throughout  the  country. •' 
First  on  the  list  of  physical  delects  found 
were  bad  teeth  Nearly  7  out  of  every  10 
persons  over  5  years  old  had  decayed  perma- 
nent teeth  The  proportion  among  white 
persons  between  15  and  30  year^  was  85  per- 
cent Decayed  teeth  were  (Jounted  as  1  de- 
ft ct.  regardless  ot  the  number  Involved 

Of  the  9.776  persons  In  wftite  families.  &5.3 
percent  had  defective  tonsill  Among  wives. 
416  percent  had  second- <3r  thlrd-digree  in- 
juries resulting  from  chllxlbearlng  More 
than  40  percent  of  the-^ivas  and  35  perct  nt 
of  the  husbands  had  at  least  moderately  de- 
fective vision  In  brjth  eyes.  ,  Various  .ty pes  of 
hernia  were  found  m  1  outiof  every  12  heads 
o.'  families. 

Thi/teen  percent  of  whi^e  husbands  and 
wives  had  abnormal  blord  ptessure.  S?venty- 
nine  in  every  1.000  white  persoris  had  im- 
paired hearing  In  1  ear,  and  29  had  middle- 
ear  disease. 

Clinical  diagnoses  reveal4d  that  one  child 
out  of  every  12  under  15  jyears  of  age  suf- 
fered from  malnutrition:  I  out>»of  every  17 
had  rickets  or  showed  aftiercCrects  of  rick- 
ets    ••     • 

Pointing  cut  that  •many  detects  were 
serious  enoueh  to  cause  partial  or  total 
disability,"  Dr  Williams  Bald  Farm  S?cu- 
rity  "Administration  was  helping  famllle.»  to 
correct  the  most  urgent  conditions  •'Al- 
thot^gh  medical  care  now  available  will  go 
far  toward  solving  the  problem. •'  he  udded, 
••this  alone  Is  not  enough.  There  muf-t  be 
more  emphasis  on  nutrition  and  health  edu- 
cation, more  public-health  work,  more  hos- 
pitals anfll^liniCB.  ai.d  more  docturt  ar.d 
dentists  In  rural  areas. 
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Un:tfd   Statis    DrpARTMFST   cf    AcRicrLxrFE 

WAiHINCT'iN'.    D     C  . 

December  l,   i9tl. 

UNTTFn   "^TATJ.-^    DFi'VF.TMFNT  OF    AORIC  U  LTURE    RF- 

poRrs    r<"  D    ruRcHASFjs    for    week    ending 

KOVEMBIR    -'y 

Thf  Uiiitrd  fciafi.t  Df p<irtmf>r.t  of  .-".enrul- 
tun-  Tr)clav  aniK.nncffi  that  th'-  Kvnplu.-  M.;r- 
ki'tirik;  Arlmini^t;  ation  purcha.'-pcl  the  folh/.v- 
iiii:  'upphcs  during  the  week  ending  Novem- 
t;.r    29: 

P'Tk  fn^nt  prodiirtt: 

C'Hr.n-d pcut!d=..  9  942  3T2 

Cured. .',   dr 7,  49fi   821 

Ca-niC5 b\indl.-..  25,  WO 

Lard pound-..  8.  859   200 

Bocf  buiit,": puces..  5.000 

Cannfd  chicKcn. .p' ur.d.<..  430.016 

Shell  rgp"; case':-.  2.  OCO 

Dsied   ec^p ..pciii;d  =  ..  1^87  R75 

American  chee^ d' 9.  14;t   854 

Dry  skim  milk   ir'Urr) do 1,2:14,150 

Dry  ekim  milk   c-prayi c\n 170  COO 

Evitporatd  milk     ca-'^es..  874.  6i0 

Canned  tomntt-C!:   (f^poT.^^l do 106  210 

Canned  A.^h   (sprt.^i do 48   250 

C.umed  applr'.-.... do 222,500 

Canned    p«'achp.-. do ir>9  127 

Cann^'d   green   h'an"?.. do 2.000 

Canned    spinach do 1,250 

Car-.ned    celf^ry do 1    250 

Canned    rritirn pcund=..  2   329   980 

Dry   bfans. do 1,570.000 

Dried    peni^. dc 1.692  300 

Ol«o   nl d'j 890  250 

Prcaii'^    I  un-lui:cd  ) do 345   165 

Flesh   apple* bushel.-..  279   887 

Thes*^  supplir*;  c;in  b'  u-t  d  for  d- tiiLttic 
d:.-tnbut!i-n  ic  puulic-aid  lamihe^  and  !■  r 
frit  Mhacl  lunche^,  ic  meet  reciii;rtn;eius  of 
tlie  Red  Crcs-s,  for  transfer  to  other  countries 
under  the  ternv-,  of  the  Ltnd-Le.ut  Act,  or 
fur  st-abili/.aiu.n  re-ervet. 

In  addition,  during  the  week  tht  Ct  innicd- 
ity  Credit  Cerpcratiuu  made  a". aiLiOit  the 
fcllowinji;  for  U  lul-iea^e  uixiatik.,:.;  ;  Wheat, 
373.333  bu.-hels 


Health  Program  of  National  Youth 
Administration 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF    C<    NNftTtrrT 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fridau.  Deccjtiber  5,  1941 


EXTRACT   FROM   NATIONAL    YOUTH 
ADMINISTHATION  BOOKLET 


Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  been  deliRhted  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  National  Youth  Arimmi';- 
tration  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It 
givei:  me  a  real  pleasure  to  say  that  the 
booklet  Health,  printed  by  the  New 
Haven  Department  of  Health,  one  of  the 
outstanding  municipal  health  organiza- 
tions m  the  country,  has  paid  this  tribute 
in  a  special  booklet  called  the  Health 
Prcfiiram  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. I  take  the  liberty  of  including 
the  first  paragraph  as  indicative  of  their 
feeling  toward  th-s  efflcient  organization 
and  Its  equally  efficient  director,  Richard 
E.  Barrett. 


HF^LTH     DF.PARTMEXT    COrPERATES     WITH 

nat:on.\l  Yut'TH   \:'^iis\-.zh.\t:-  s 

When  the  Nationn!  Y  n*h  Administration 
inau_'\;r,'.t.  d  its  comprclitii^ive  health  serv- 
ir(  >  :n  Au^u^t  of  1940.  the  cooperation  and 
help  of  local  agencies  intere.^ted  in  promoting 
Community  health  wa.s  iohcited.  All  the 
resources  of  the  health  department  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Y©uth 
Administration.  Arrangraents  were  liade 
with  the  department  laboratory  to  do  routine 
Wassermann  tests  on  all  youth  examined  in 
the  New  Haven  area;  with  the  bureau  ol 
tuberculosis  to  read  the  tuberculin  tests[ancl 
X-ray  films  of  po.sltive  reactors.  Boys  and 
tnrl5  have  bet'n  taken  into  the  department 
and  given  work  experience  as  telephone 
switchboard  operators,  filing. clerks,  and  gen- 
eral stenography 

Above  all,  we  in  the  department  are  not 
only  happy  to  have  helped  in  this  splendid 
heaUh  program  fcr  the  youth  in  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  but  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  thi.-5  department  hus  be-n  con- 
sulted on  many  ot  the  problems  that  aro'-e  in 
connection  wilh  setting  up  the  he.Utn  ;.rv- 
ices  both  locally  and  for  the  Suue.  Mr. 
Joseph  De  Masi,  Sta'e  hi. t;th-.  administrative 
ofTicer.  is  to  be  congrattilnted  for  his  efScien-t 
oreanization  and  administration  of  the  Na- 
I    tioiial   Y.uth  .■^clnl;^.istratlon  litaith  services. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.XTATIVES 


Friday,  Dtctnihtr  '5,  I'jil 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lincoln  .spoko  fi^f  places  in  my  cU.--tnc*  82 
years  ago  this  week. 

U.  S.  Giant  ro.'se  fa.'^tor  to  leadership 
than  most  anyl>xly  els^^ 

N''\t  Thursday  a  coneres-ior.al  break- 
fast will  open  with  prayer. 

Th*^  A.  E  F.  leak.  Tom  Winter  and  ^he 
Japs  are  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Four  thinss  seldom  mentioned: 
Horses,  washboards,  hoops,  und  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Turkey  comes  in  for  .some  lend-lease. 
There  is  no  place  on  thw,  earth  safe  from 
our  billions. 

January  1,  1942,  is  nnf  only  New  Year's 
Day,  but  .r  is  the  day  42  s  famous  taxes 
star*  running. 

Labor  is  eirdinsr  up  its  lom.s  for  the 
Senate  fight.  It  has  never  lost  a  final 
battle  to  date. 

The  great  remaining  probl>-ms  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  situation  are  the  boats  and  the 
congressional  run-a- round. 

The  House  permits  the  son  of  the 
Prim.e  Minister  of  Thailand  to  enter  West 
Point — in  return  we  will  be  allowed  to 
land  an  army  there. 

Wh':^n  an  A.  B.  C.  head  was  a^kt  d  why 
he  did  not  discharge  certain  Com.muni^ts 
he  replied,  "Well,  aren't  those  Russian 
boys  dying  on  the  battlefields  for  us?" 

Whipped  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  the  O.  P.  M.  and  the  Chi-  f  will 
try  hard  to  drown  us  and  the  canners 
above  the  Douglas  Dam  in  iho  Senate, 
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If  we  k-^ep  appropriating  all  the  money 
the  President  s  Budget  Director  approves, 
nothing  eli  will  be  needed  to  prosecute 
the  war  everywhere  and  eventually  pros- 
trate us  heie. 

We  forecast  that  the  February  next 
deficiency  fcill  for  the  Army,  in  the  bil- 
lions, will  all  be  available  for  lend-lease, 
too. 

We  are  fast  wiping  out  the  line  be- 
tween here  and  there. 

Charley  West,  once  liaison  officer  be- 
tween Hill  iind  White  House  sues  for  over 
a  half  a  million  in  broker  fees  on  war 
contract.  Jimmie  must  be  green  with 
envy. 


Labor  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  VANCE  PLAUCHE 

OF  LOtnSIAN  \ 

IN  THE  I^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mokday,  December  8,  1941 


Mr.  PLAUCHE.  M:.  Speaker,  before 
leaving  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  ofiBce 
of  Represetitative  just  a  year  ago,  I  told 
my  people  that,  because  of  the  crisis  we 
faced,  it  wias  not  the  time  to  be  provin-  ^ 
cial;  that  politics,  personal  ambition  or 
expediency  would  play  no  part  in  the 
consideration  of  any  measure  that  might 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: that  only  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
would  be  aiy  concern. 

That  policy  I  have  followed  and  will 
continue  to  follow. 

For  many  months,  because  of  numer- 
ous strikes  in  defense  industries.  I  have 
felt  that  Congress  should  deal  with  the 
problem,  fhe  crisis  we  faced  in  January 
grew  progi^essively  worse  every  day.  and 
yet  stopple  of  production  of  defense 
materiel  continued.  The  average  Ameri- 
can became  alarmed  and  felt  that  even 
though  th0  situation  had  not  yet  reached 
the  point  ^he^e  our  national  safety  was 
endangered,  that  it  would  soon  get  out  of 
hand  and  that  when  the  critical  hour 
arrived  we  would  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  contlition  that  poor,  prostrate 
France  foi^nd  herself  last  year  when  Hit- 
ler ordered  his  war  machine  to  march. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  re- 
peatedly luged  action  by  Congress  I  did 
not  at  any  time  question  the  patriotism 
and  sincerity  of  millions  of  fine,  patriotic 
workers  of  America  who  have  never  ap- 
proved of  the  tactics  of  a  small  group  of 
so-called  llibor  leaders  who  care  nothing 
for  their  Country  and  care  less  for  the 
real  toilers. 

Having  ji^  desire  to  destroy  the  rights 
of  labot,  I  listened  attentively  to  all 
arguments  presented  for  and  against  the 
bills  which  were  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  people  of  America.  I  studied  and 
weighed  every  word  in  every  bill. 

Those  who  opposed  all  legislation  en 
this  subject  did  not  and  could  not  point 
out  where  the  so-called  Smith  bill  wculd 
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deprive  any  legitimate  union,  which  had 
legit'mate  objectives  and  made  legitimate 
dem.ands  of  its  constitutional  right  to 
strike.  Th?  bill  is  not.  as  charged,  an 
antilabor  bill.  It  provides  the  machinery 
for  full,  complete,  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  all  issues  in  any  dispute. 

I  cannot  find  where  the  criticism 
leveled  against  the  bill  is  justified.  Only 
unwarranted,  unjustified,  and  unreason- 
able strikes,  equally  deplored  by  em- 
ployees and  employers  are  prohibited  I 
ask.  what  reasonable,  patriotic  American 
can  object  to  such  a  law? 

The  labor  organizations  and  the  mil- 
lions of  its  members,  v.ho  have"^whole- 
heartedly  cooperated  and  worked  for 
America— and  I  must  admit  they  are 
overwhelmingly  in  the  majority— have 
noth  ng  to  fear:  only  the  few  who  have 
been  led  astray  will  be  affected. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  before 
a  str  ke  can  be  called  the  rank  and  file  is 
given  the  right  and  privilege  to  register 
its  secret  ballot:  the  only  democratic  wny 
to  d^^termine  what  course  they  should 
pursue.  In  my  opinion,  the  workers 
themselves  are  now  masters  of  their  own 
destinies.  The  toiler  has  been  freed 
from  the  absolute  domination  of  a  few 
unscrupulous,  selfish,  and  unpatriotic 
leaders  who  have  waxed  fat  on  the  ex- 
orbitant dues  which  the  worker  has  had 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  classifying  the 
bill  as  antilabor.  I  consider  it  an  emanci- 
pation act,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  toilers, 
many  of  whom  are  the  fathers  of  boys 
new  wearing  the  uniform  of  their  coun- 
trv  and  who  are  depending  on  them  for 
supplies  tools,  implements,  and  arms 
necessary  to  defend  themselves,  will  find 
that  instead  of  depriving  them  of  any  of 
their  rights  that  this  Congress  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Smith  bill  has  given  them 
.  the  chance  to  show  their  patriotism  with- 
out in  any  way  sacrificing  any  of  the 
great  gains  they  have  made. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  cast  my 
vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science, sincerely  and  honestly  believing 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  re- 
quired such  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 


Labor     Will     Show     Its     Patriotism     and 
Lc  aUv  as  It  Always  Has 


EXTENSION   OF   t;i  MARKS 
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HON  ADOLPH  J.SABATH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  November  12.  1941 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  in 
and  day  out  we  have  listened  to  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Georgia,  lexas.  Washing- 
ton, Michigan,  and  Ohio  unmercifully 
assailing  organized  labor,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  man-hours  lost  in 
Striken.  The  employers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  conditions,  join  hands  in  these 
attacks  to  fill   the  newspaper  columns, 


and  by  the  charge  that  our  defense  pro- 
gram is  being  delayed,  seek  to  biing 
public  opinion  against  labor. 

I  have  publicly,  and  privately  spoken 
of  the  necessity  for  labor  to  clean  house, 
to  outlaw  the  jurisdictional  strike,  and 
to  restrict  high  initiation  fees  and  dues. 
I  know  from  my  conferences  with  many 
labor  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  from  letters  I  have  received, 
that   the   national    union   organizations 
have  strongly  urged  their  locals  to   re- 
frain from  reckless  strikes  and  to  con- 
duct their  dealings  in  a  manner  above 
criticism.     At  the  same  time  these  lead- 
ers pointed  out  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  employed  we  have  had 
fewer  strikes  and  fewer  men  out  of  em- 
ployment than  ever  in  the  history  of  our 
country.     Unfortunately,    despite    their 
hcnest   efforts   to   eliminate   strikes   and 
adjust     differences     b?fore     they    even 
leached  the  strike  stage,  no  publicity  has 
been  given  to  this.    But  the  views  of  in- 
dustrial czars  'and  those  who  seek  to  de- 
stroy   labor    have   been   magnified    and 
prominently    played    up    in    the    news- 
papers. 

As  far  as  defense  production  is  con- 
cerned, the  real  truth  is  that  it  is  far 
ahead  of  schedule.  The  facts  will  also 
bear  out  the  statement  that  most  of  the 
strikes  that  were  declared  have  been 
brought  abcut  by  those  industrialists  who 
have  refused  to  abide  by  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  which  provide  for  collect. ve 
bargaining  and  mediation. 

If  the  public  were  aware  of  the  real, 
unvarnished  truth,  and  knew  the  causes 
behind  all  these  strikes  labor  would  not 
have  directed  against  it  the  resentment 
and  prejudice  that  has  been  created. 
Many  Members,  if  they  knew  all  the  facts, 
could  not  honestly  vote  for  this  monstrous 
bill.  If  it  is  ever  enacted  into  law — and 
I  hope  it  will  not— it  will  nullify  all  of 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  labor  and  destioy 
the  gains  of  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  the  activities  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Comm.erce, 
the  National  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  other  groups  to  prevent  passage  of 
labor  legislation  in  past  years  when  peo- 
ple worked  12  hours  a  day  at  wages  that 
would  hardly  support  them.  It  has  re- 
quired years  of  effort  to  bring  about  the 
elimination  of  the  long  hours  and  obtain 
a  living  wage  for  the  American  wage 
earner.  This  bill  tends  to  destroy  all 
this. 

I  recall  the  bitter  fight  against  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act  by  some  Members 
andlaj'  some  vested  interests.  Still,  today, 
all  fair-minded  employers  feel  that  it  is  a 
fair  and  just  law.  because  it  eliminates 
long  hours  and  provides  for  a  living 
wage. 

Consequently.  I  deplore  the  action  of 
the  House,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  be  swayed  by  the  antilabor  prop- 
agandists. In  the  meantime,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  labor  leaders  the  country 
over  at  this  crucial  time  will  give  their 
complete  cooperation  to  their  country's 
production  needs,  even  above  their  own 
inte>esU.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that 
the  cost  of  Uving  is  increasing,  and  that 
the  price-control  bill  forced  through  the 
House  only  a  few  days  ago  will  bring  an 
additional   15-percent  to  25-percent  in- 


crease in  the  cost  of  living.    Therefore, 
labor  cannot  be  criticized  for  pleading 
for  a  wage  that  will  enable  them  to  live 
decently  in  meeting  the  nu  leased  cost 
of  Uving,  and  especially  tiuy  are  justified 
when  they  read  in  the  newspapci  s  reports 
of  ever-increasing  profits  to  our  indus- 
tries.    Manufacturers,    both    larce    and 
small,  have  never  in  history  betn  more 
prosperous  than  they  are  today.     It   i.- 
to  be  regretted  that  tho.se  nranufacturei.s 
who  up  to  now  have  faiUd  to  obtain  Gov- 
ernment work  should  be  swayed  by  Re- 
publican  propaganda    m    attacking    tlie 
administration.     I  knew    that   it    is  the    , 
administration's  program  and  policy   to 
more  widely  distribute  the  G  ivernment's 
activities  and  to  keep  every  i)  ant  ai.d  all 
labor  working.  ' 

Some  of   the  plants   ate   con.piHining 
because  they  cannot  obtain  some  of  the 
materials  necessary  for  their  production, 
such   as   aluminum,   brass,   and   copper. 
Still  some  of  them  have   already   been 
given  contracts  on  items  in  which  these 
materials  are  not  used  which  has  enabled 
them  to  continue  to  operate,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  shortly  the  remaininE  num- 
ber will  be  accorded  contracts  on  -  milar 
items  that  will  keep  their  plants  running 
However,  the  hue  and  cry  on  the  part 
oi  those  opposed  to  the  administration 
is  that  small  business  Continues  to  be  dis- 
.  criminated  against.     I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  between  50  .iv.d  60  co:po:utions 
have   been   given   larger  uidc:-   than   to 
which   they   are   entitled,   but    1    uiiria- 
stand  that  situation  is  being  romt  ±^6  by 
forcing  them  to  sublet  a   creat  deal   ol 
work  to   smaller   plants.     1:    is    amar''n- 
that    these    big    corporations,    who    are 
reaping  millions  in  pront.  should  be  be- 
hind the  effort  to  destroy  organized  labor 
and  to  refuse  to  increase  the  wages  of 
their  workmen  that  would  aCord  them  a 
decent   living. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    Fascist    and    Nazi 
propaganda    leaders,    supported    by    tht 
pacifists  and  appeasers  in  this  ccur/iy, 
have  fanned  the  spread  of  agitation  m 
I  this  country.    The  country  Is  in  oaneer. 
yet    these    unsuspecting    appeas'i-    and 
pacifists  are  espousing  the  propacanda  ot 
the  Nazi  which  is  planned  to  create  dis- 
cord and  disunity  in  our  country.    They 
may    be   righf.y   termed   ••Quislings."   as 
their  unjust  flable   attacks   in  most    in- 
stances   border    on    the    subversive    and 
many  of  their  acts  may  be  regarded  as 
treasonable.    They  are  the  Very  men  who 
were    instrumental    in    creating    resent- 
ment against  labor  and  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  in:-  House. 

They  have  emulated  the  de^trui-tive  ac- 
tion that  created  dissention  and  discord 
in   the   ranks   of   labor   in  France    and 
which,  as  1  pointed  out  in  1938,  if  con- 
tinued, would  bring   at>out  the  downfall 
of  France,  and  it  did  just  that.    Today 
the  country  knows  that  those  re'-P'^n'-ihle 
for  crushing  that  country  dtlib* ;  :■.:•  .y  be- 
trayed the  interest  of  France.    They  wore 
tories.   and  the  capitalistic   groups   and 
men  Lke  Laval,  who.  with  their  followers, 
were  the  Quislings,  and  nr  t   labor,  that 
brought  the  country  under  the  hefl  of 

Hitler. 

Mr  Sr'  k  •  I  feel  that  the  action 
taken  by  \::>-  Hjuse  on  this  bill  will  not 
tend  to  cause  labor  to  take  any  tleps  that 
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niieht  de'.ay  the  dt  ff  nsp  prrcrram.  It  is 
my  sinc'  re  and  confidfnl  belief  that  la- 
bor, no  matter  what  th.e  provocation  may 
be.  will  prove  th.at  they  are  more  If  yal 
and  more  patriotic  to  serve  the  Nation 
in  the  hour  of  real  danger  than  those 
rt  'jpon.'iib'.e  foi-  the  pa^.-aee  of  the  bill. 
Labor  again  will  follow  the  footstep.s  of 
i*.^  Rreatest  leader  of  World  War  day.>, 
Samu*']  Compel?,  and  my  appeal  to  them 
today  IS  to  emulate  his  wise  and  fair 
p(i!icif-s  and  to  stand  united  and  patri- 
ctically  serve  the  Nation. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or    CnNNfCTTCl'T 

IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Dcce:^:bcr  8,  1941 


INTER\TEW  OF  HON  HERMAN  P  KOPPLE- 
MANN. OF  CCNNECTICUT,  BY  JACK 
Z  AIM  AN 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  afternoon  I  was  interviewed 
over  the  radio  by  a  United  Press  man. 
Our  ir^icrview  started  at  1:30  and  ended 
at  2  o'clock.  I  was  asked  to  tell  the 
listener.s.  in  view  of  the  conversations 
between  the  Japanese  emissaries  and  our 
Government,  what  I  thought  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  Far  East. 

I  answered: 

The  •iiTijiUion  if  cmtnrni."  It  l.«  unfcrtn- 
r.-A'.e  t!:at  the  J.ip,iii*'.-e  Ginernir.ent  d'  es  net 
appreciate  or  refii.'e.«>  to  understand  our  gccii 
will  to  al!  p<*cples.  including;  th"ir  own  peo- 
ple Tlu'  c<  nver-saticns  between  the  Japaiie.-e 
frai.^^aru-  ai.d  cur  G'ntTnment  denionstrate 
ilearly  th.it  :t  :s  r.  w  Ict  the  Japanese  to 
decide  for  peace  cr  war 

Twenty-five  minutes  later  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  we  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Japan. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  my  complete  intervitw. 
which  wa>  primarily  a  du--cus,sion  of  price 
control,  of  yesteiday  over  station  WDRC 
at  Hartford.  Conn. 

Mr  Zaiman  I  m  ^'.ati  you  want  to  talk 
abtuit  price  (.rntii  1  Ccngre.-sman  We  ha-  e 
boo'i  reacunt;  a  Ic".  about  it  But  thtTf  a:e 
in.ii.v  th;;;:;.!  we  dun't  ur.de:  ■^tand  We're 
111  p; i;g  y.'i!  an  brir,^'  u>  a  first-hand  accnn.t 
of  whatV  happenir.c  at  the  front  in  Wash;r.g- 
tcn 

Mr  KcppiEMANx  I  hope  I  can.  Jack  Yf  u 
tell  me  what  \cu  know  and  I'll  tell  ytu  what 
I  know 

Mr  Zaiman  a;;  we  know  is  that  prices  are 
\.p  New,  jlu  tf.l  lis.  are  they  gcing  any 
hi^ht'r 

Mr  KoppiFMANV  Tliev  certainly  wiH  But 
If  wp  want  to  keep  them  froni  ?kvrockottin».:. 
wi-  r~.eod  efTective  h^cislaticn    ani  that  p    d    q. 

Mr  Zaiman  Can't  th.e  eld  idea  ol  supply 
and  demand  control  rnce?  ' 

Mr  KoppiFM«NX  To  a  cert'ii  extent,  yes; 
but  in  norni.d  times.  'V  ii  ha\e  to  reir.t  mber 
J.uk  thest"^  are  no'  normal  times.  Mcreovtr, 
we're  n<'r  Try.!''.'j  "o  s!>'p  pri(.-.'«  from  coTg 
higher  Just  becausjt  we  dou't  l.ke  high  prices. 


TV. ere  :s  a  good  ccr.n'^n'.ic  rer:?cn  for  this 
t:>  p 

M;  Za:m.\.v  T..ai  s  e.^actlv  w'nat  we  want  to 
k:,.  -.v, 

Mr  Kcrp!  Fi:  \'.'N-  W' 11,  aft<;r  all.  a  man. 
wh'tht^r  he  >-  a  •:':'  rker,  or  a  producer,  cr  a 
dstribii'or  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  his 
hibcr  h  s  service,  and  investment.  Prices 
are  ^-c:;.L-  up  If  a  man  can  meet  them,  well 
a;  o;  -z-'d  But  tiie  majority  cannot  meet 
tl>r.i  Our  immediate  Job  is  to  protect  that- 
iiif.r.  p  r:..ii  of  our  population  who.se  income 
h,t<  ::  t  c  r.e  '.ip  and  to  protect  that  other 
I.  :u'e  part  of  ciir  population  whose  increased 
i.'.'rme  has  not  rl^en  as  much  as  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  We  have  also  to  pro- 
tect the  segment  of  our  population  who  up 
to  now  have  been  able  to  stand  the  increased 
cost  of  living  but  who  will  be  up  against  it 
if  we  permit  the  spiral  to  continue.  But  over 
and  above  all  that  is  the  panic  that  will  hit 
the  Nation  when  excessive  prices  start 
tumbling  down  In  other  words,  we  must 
stop  unwarranted  price  increases  for  the 
present  good  of  the  people,  and -prevent  them 
f'-r  th"^  future  w->:fare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr  Zatmax  But  Mr  Kopplemann,  in  view 
rf  :h.  pr.ce  increases  already,  isn't  it  too  late 
to  put  the  controls  on  now? 

Mr.  KoppLEMANN.  No:  not  by  a  Icng  shot. 
While  we  are  threatened  with  inflation,  we 
are  a  long  way  from  it  But  since  we  realize 
what  wp  would  be  letting  ourselves  in  for.  It 
would  b'  crimin.l  to  perir.it  prices  to  rise 
without  rhyme  cr  reasrr.  knowing  that  wlien 
the  emergency  i.-  over  they  will  cr'Umble 
downward  arid  aggravate  another  depression. 

Mr  Zaiman  This  n^ay  be  a  stickler.  Con- 
gressman, but  \v:!l  ycu  civt.  us  your  idea  of 
infiatior.?  F:  r  in'-tance,  hew  would  it  affect 
nieT 

Mr  K'ippi  EMANN.  I  gue.'s  the  simplest  way 
cl  describU.K  K  is  to  give  i*  the  dictionary 
(xpianation,  and  that  is  simply  blowing  up. 
It's  a  blowing  up  of  prices  on  the  things  we 
buy,  whether  it  Is  toothpicks. or  refrigerators, 
way  btycnd  the  value  of  those  commodities. 
.A  dollar  In  times  of  inflation  will  not  buy 
the  necessities  of  life  in  the  same  amount  as 
before  Jack,  your  salary  is  mere  or  less  sta- 
tionary Your  emplcver,  cr  your  insurance 
ccmpar.v,  or  yotir  savings  bank — in  fact,  the 
Viiifed  S'<<t,-  TTt.!.-u;v — may  pay  you  every 
d(  liar  «■<  :;.::. e.  t> ■  vlu.  but  if  your  dollars  then 
will  pu: chase  <  :.ly  rne-half  of  what  they 
purchase  m  ni  rmal  times,  ycu  are  in  effect 
taking  a  cut  m  your  income.  But  so  long  as 
you  cm  do  sc.  yru  will  pay  the  prices  because 
you  need  the  thir.e*.  Eventually,  when  ycu 
and  others  no  longer  can  afford  those  prices, 
they  w-ill  come  down:  not  easily,  but  with  a 
bang-^and  d..-.i.-:tr  will  follows,  as  it  always 
has 

Mr  Zatman  Whtn  prices  c.  me  down  again, 
I'll  he  ail  nt'h* 

Mr  Koppi  F..MANN  Oh  no:  by  that  time  ycu 
will  be  busted  R.  rr j mber  r329.  with  a 
chirk-  11  ir.  f. -rv  p<  •  ,-. i.ci  I93Q.'when  you  wtre 
lu>  kv   to  gt  t  a   h,.i:i.'cu:  ^-  r  , 

Mr  Zaiman-  5' ill  y  u  expect  high  prices 
durlirg  piosper-"'.!.-  'i:::f~, 

Mr  KoppiEMANN  Btr  these  are  not  pros- 
perou'i  times  Tlu n  are  large  sections  of 
the  ccuntry  which  this  defense  prosperity  has 
not  touchtd.  Moreover,  ctir  seeming  defense 
prosperity  is  an  artificial  one.  Tliere  Is 
nothing  durable  afcout  it.  You  and  I,  Jack, 
cannot  u-<^^  "i.e  goods  we  are  producing  for 
defense  Th- v  are  all  for  war  purposes. 
Take  m  ncrmal  times:  People  rr. ake  and  buy 
aurcmobil-s.  refri^tTators.  typ^^'^iters.  vac- 
utun  cleaners,  cr  oil  burners.  But  that  isn't 
so  t(.  d.iy.  The  p.i  pl,^  who  make  munitions 
canni  :  buy  them  and  they  cani.ct  buy  these 
other  tli.i.c-  Th-  materials  that  go  into 
such  c  :i-uir.e:  c  od=  are  needed  today  for 
defense  C  ;.-^*  qi:-  irly  W'--  wi.l  s»:on  find  our- 
selves short  of  crinsumer  ei  ods  w-?  need  in  cur 
dally  livfs  Then  it  is  wh.en  prices  for  con- 
sur.er  iiccds  will  skyrocket  b- c  iU=€  the  de- 
nial.d  for  them  will  exceed  the  supply.    Sky- 


rocketing \tfill  spead  like  a  disease,  as  is  evi- 
denced already,  to  rents  and  even  to  food  and 
clothing,  ol  which  there  is  plentiful  supply. 
If  we  refuse  to  recognize  the  danger  of  this 
situation  and  do  nothing  about  It,  prices 
will  spread  into  Inflation. 

Mr    ZAiMiN.  Well,  how  far  can  prices  go? 

Mr.  KopptEMANN.  Tliere  is  no  limit — with- 
out control.  Let  me^  recall  that  during  the 
World  War  butter  was  more  than  70  cents  a 
pound;  eggii,  80  cents  a  dozen;  flour.  88  cents 
for  a  10-pcund  bag;  sugar,  26  cents  a  pound. 
And  then  it  became  necessary  to  ration 
sugar,  and  even  then  some  families  went 
without 

Mr  Zaim\n.  Wouldn't  rationing  solve  the 
problem  no  bv? 

Mr.  Kopip-ZMANN.  Rationing  is  the  very 
thing  we  are  trying  to  prevent  through  a 
price-contril  law.  Rationing  is  the  last  re- 
sort. Ther^  is  nothing  ucre  drastic,  than 
that.  I  doft't  want  the  housewives  of  Amer- 
ica to  Stan*  in  line  with  food  cards  in  their 
hands  waiting  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a 
pound  of  «al.  Nothing  could  more  quickly 
break  the  tnorale   of  our  people  than  that. 

Mr.  Zaiman  But  what  about  the  producers 
of  goods,  tke  distributors,  the  retailers,  for 
Instance?  Can  prices  be  controlled  with  fair- 
ness to  tham  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  consurner? 

Mr  KopptEMANN.  Of  course  they  can.  No- 
body's goiiig  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 
The  men  tc|  be  delegated  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem are  e<ionomlsts  who  have  studied  the 
whole  sltualtion  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
They've  hail  practical  experience.  The.  bill 
provides  tliat.  before  a  price  ceiling  is  set, 
those  who  woirid  be  affected  will  be  consulted. 
Moreover,  ifter  the  price  ceiling  Is  set.  any- 
one aggrle\|ed  m^  y  appeal  and  even  go  into 
the  rourts-4-even  to  the  Supreme  Court  Itself. 

Mr.  Zaiman  I  am  glad  to  knpw  that.  lean 
see  no,w  th»t  if  we  have  a  price-control  law. 
there  wont  be  a  recurrence  of  the  sugar 
scare  when i war  broke  out  in  1939  I  remem- 
ber there  i^as  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar  here  In  Hartford  People  began  to  buy 
up  all  the jsugar  they  cou'd  utitil  the  Gov- 
ernment stepped  In  and  warned  of  drastic 
measures  tjnless  the  price  of  sugar  remained 
normal.  l(  told  the  consumers  that  there 
was  plenty]  of  sugar  on  hand  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  shortage  then  or  in  the  near 
future.  Aflter  a  week  or  so  the  panic  died 
down,  and  {prices  went  back  to  normal. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  You're  catchirg  on.  Mr. 
Zaiman  But  suppose  the  Government  had 
r\ot  stepped  into  the  picture.  Suppose  there 
had  been  lio  official  warning.  Suppose  the 
consumers  lad  not  been  reassured  that  there 
was  no  shortage.  Suppose  we  were  proceed- 
ing on  a  liissez  falre  schedule — getting  all 
the  traffic  'i/ill  bear,  not  only  would  sucar  be 
higher  dej  pite  the  adequate  supplies,  but 
jCther  foodi  tuffs  would  also  be  higher  than 
they  are  t<  day. 

Mr.  ZAIM^N.  That's  true.  And  I  remember, 
Congressm!  n,  the  stampede  at  every  silk- 
stocking  counter  In  Hartford  last  stammer. 
Women  paid  any  price  atked  for  stockings. 

Mr  Kopi  LEMANN  And  don't  forget.  Jack, 
as  a  result;  of  thir  there  was  rationing  of  a 
sort.  The  <  tores  themselves  limited  the  num- 
ber of  pails  that  each  customer  could  buy. 
But  at  th(  same  time  the  Government  of- 
ficials warned  women  they  were  foclish  to 
pay  exorbl  ant  prices  for  stockings.  After  a 
while  that  panic  died  down:  as  it  Is,  prices 
for   stockirgs   today  are  too  high. 

Mr.  Zai.van.  Then  why  isn't  Government 
threat  of  a  :tlon  sufficient  to  put  the  fear  of 
God  Into  t  nese  would-be  profltee'-s  and  stop 
price  advances? 

Mr  KopixEMANN.  Easier  said  than  dene. 
In  the  last  pnalysis.  the  Government  must  be 
backed  by  Qaw.  just  as  the  citizens  m^ust  be 
protected  ly  law.  Without  legislative  sanc- 
tion to  control  price  rises,  the  Government 
will  be  wil  tiout  power  to  make  any  rules. 
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Mr  Zmman  Hasn't  Mr  H.Miderson  already 
attempted  to  set  prices  willuui  the  sanction 
Of  law? 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN.  Yes;  In  many  cases  he  has 
been  able  to  make  agreements:  The  Gov- 
ernment can  always  count  on  the  co^peia- 
tlon  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens 
The  people  we  must  guard  against  are  these 
who  would  outsmart  the  Government  and 
those  who  would  deliberately  sabotage  II 
price  control  is  punctured  even  in  one  place, 
control  will  collapse.  The  agreement  sys- 
tem hasn't  always  worscd.  In  September 
Price  Administrator  Henderson  challenged 
an  Increase  in  h.ird-coal  prices  which  anthra- 
cite dealers  Imposed.  Mr  Henderson  had  to 
back  down.  I  am  willing  to  concede  for  the 
argument  that  the  price  increase  was  war- 
ranted Suppose  it  were  not.  Suppose  he 
were  to  challenge  or  deny  the  rise  of  some 
prices  which  have  already  gone  up  without 
any  Justification? 

in  a  dispute  several  months  ago  over  an 
Increased  charge  for  a  certain  make  of  auto- 
mobile. Mr.  Henderson's  request  for  price 
limitation  was  challenged,  and  he  had  to 
back  down.  Without  lew  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  any  of  its  officials  can  do  a  thing. 
Mr  Zaiman.  Ccngressm.an.  wliat  about 
labor?  We  hear  n  great  deal  about  labor 
costs  accounting  In  large  measure  for  the  cost 
of  things.  If  a  ceiling  is  to  be  put  on  prices 
of  commodities  and  industrial  products  why 
not  a  ceiling  on  wages  as  well? 

Mr    KOPPLEMANN    Thai   would  be  a  discus- 
sion   in    itself.    Jack       But    here    are    a    few- 
points,  briefly.     In  the  lirst  place,  to  put   a 
celling  on  wages  would  be  to  treat  wmkers 
as  a  commodity.  Jtist  as  copper  or  wheat  or 
aluminum.     Wages  belong  to  labor  legis.i- 
tlon.  not  price  control.     We   have  the   legis- 
lative machinery  for  handling  the  wage  ques- 
tion through  collective  bargaining  and  ether 
laws.    That  Is  the  democratic  procedure  ac- 
cepted by  all.     Secondly,  a  wage  ceiLng  in 
this  price-control  bill  would  be  Impracticable 
General  Motors    for  instance,  has  20,000  dif- 
ferent wages      Third,  Jack,  how  can   we   set 
wage  ceilings  in  this  country  now.  when,  for 
example,  two  men,  doing  the  !=ame  type  of 
work  are  employed,  one  .i    a  defense  plant, 
the   other    in    a"  nondefer.se    plant.      Defense 
plants  are  drawing  workers  from  nondefcrse 
plants  by  offering  them   belter  wages      De- 
fense   workers   are   getting   twice   and   mere 
than  they  were  getting  In  civilian  Industry. 
If  a  wage  coiling  were  to  be  set  for  that  type 
of    worker,    the  •  ceiling    would    have    to    be 
not    the    lower   one   prevailing    in    the    non- 
defense  plant  but  the  higher  one  which  the 
defense  employer  is  paying.    How  long  do. you 
suppose  the  nondefense  employer  could   re- 
main In  business  if  he  hid  to  Increase  wages 
to   anything   approaching   what    the    defense 
worker  gets?     This  may  be  a  meager  answer 
to  your  question,  but  if  1  were  to  discuss  it 
more  fully,  I'd  use  up  the  whole  half  hour 

Mr    ZAI.MAN.  I  understand  that  in  Canada 
thev  have  Just  put  Into  etTect  a  wage  ceiling 
Mr  KOPPLEMANN.  Yes;  tut  it's  a  rubber  ceil- 
ing     Canada,    first  of  all    is  on   a  total  war 
footing  and  Canada  has  a  drastic  price-con- 
trol law,  more  drastic  than  the  one  we  con- 
template.    For  the  first    2  years  of  the  war 
Canada      had   a    limited    price-control    law, 
but  their  war  economy  cannot  be  compar*'^ 
to  ours      Moreover.  Canada  Just  froze  wages 
at  a  basic  level,  but  provided  a  bonus  to  be 
paid   by   the    government   to   workers  whcFe 
wages   are   insufficient   tc   meet   the   cost   of 
living     In  cur  country  or  ly  25  p)ercent  of  cur 
productive    capacity    Is   devoted    to   defense 
This   will    Increase.      As    It    increases    It    will 
become   necessary   to  call   for   workers   from 
nondefense  localities.    These  workers  will  not 
uproot  themselves  and  their  families  unless 
Inducements  in  the  shape  of  more  pay   are 
given  them     So  ycu  see.  Jack,  this  is  another 
difficultv  to  spttmg  wages  in  p   price-control 
bill 

Mr    Zmm*n    Are  you  satisfied  with  the  bill 
that  the  House  passed  last  week? 


Mr   KOPPLEMANN    Yes  and  no     We've  mride 
a  start,  and  that's  something     But  there  are 
fotir  main  defects  in  that  bill. 
Mr    Zaiman.  For  instance? 
Mr    KOPPLEMANN    All  right;   the  licensing 
provision  was  taken  out.    'VV'ithout  it  we  can- 
not control  retail  prices.    The  ceiling  for  farm 
prices  was  set  at   a  much  higher  level   than 
the  bin  originally  called  for      One  hundred 
and  ten  percent  of  parity  was  high  enoueh. 
That  extra    ceiling  beyond  the  110  percent 
placed   in  the  bill  means  that   ever^-  family 
in  the  country  will  have  to  fork  out  20  per- 
cent   and    more   over    present-day    prices   tor 
the  cost  of  daily  food  before  a  ceilii  ?  can  be 
put  on  by  the  Administrator      That  sounds 
as  though   it  will  he^p  the  farmers,  but.  in 
realitv,   it   will    also   mean    higher    prices  on 
the  goods  the   farmer  has  to  buy.     Tobacco 
farmers  have  to  buy  food. 

Moreover,  when  the  deflation  sets  In  as  It 
must  unless  we  can  get  the  proper  controls 
working  now.  the  high  farm  prices  will  surely 
fall,  and  there  will  be  another  agricultural 
panic  V;e  went  through  all  thnt  after  the 
fi-st  World  War  You  all  remember  that— 
farm  prices  went  way  up  and  then  way  down. 
Depression  for  the  farmers  started  6  or  7 
y^ars  before  the  general  depression.  The 
reason  was  that  farm  prices  had  been  in- 
flated the  first  and  the  farthest — yet  that  Is 
what  their  short-sighted  friends  are  prepar- 
ing for  them  now. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  And  that  means.  I  suppose, 
there  will  be  further  demands  for  wage 
Increases 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  If  this  provision  Is  re- 
tained;   yes 

Mr  Zaiman  What  about  the  people  with 
fixed  incomes? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  Tliey're  licked  so  far  as 
this  provision  Is  concerned,  unless  the  Senate 
strikes  It  cut,  and  I  hope  they  do.  If  this 
provlf-ion  is  retained  the  administrator  can- 
not set  price  ceilings  for  eggs,  butter,  milk, 
meat.  pork,  coffee,  and  other  fueds  until  they 
have  gone  up  15  and  20  percent  and  even 
more.     And   that  includes  clothing  too. 

Mr.  Zaiman.  Ycu  said  there  were  four  de- 
fects. You've  given  us  the  licensing  p;o- 
vision  which  was  taken  cut.  and  this  pro- 
vision upping  food  prices 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  The  House  also  modified 
the  huying  and  selling  powers  the  bill  in- 
tended for  the  President  or  his  agent.  There 
are  certain  strategic  materials  needed  for  De- 
fense which  we  must  Import,  such  as  copper, 
tin,  magnesium,  and  rubber.  There  are  other 
materials  which  we  produce  but  which  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  us  to  export  to 
frier  dly  countries  In  order  to  fit  the-e  pur- 
chases and  sales  Into  our  economy  without 
upsetting  our  price  control,  the  original  bill 
provided  for  a  revolving  fund  'c  do  this  busi- 
ness. This  buying  and  selling  provision,  in- 
sofar as  It  relates  to  dealings  with  foreign 
counuies,  was  thrown  out  and  It  Is  mighty 
Im.portant,  not  only  for  Uade,  but  also  lor 
vital  diplomatic  defense  negotiations.  About 
diplomatic  situations,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can- 
not discuss  them 

Mr.  Zaiman  What  else? 
Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  The  House  approved  an 
amendment  which  sets  up  a  five-man  Board 
of  Review  over  the  Price  Administrator's  de- 
clsicns  That  sounds  all  right,  but  such  a 
board  can  seriously  hamper  price  control, 
particularly  if  the  Administrator  must  meet 
a  ticklish  and  an  emergency  situation  The 
best  way  I  can  relate  it  is  to  recall  our  occu- 
pation of  Iceland  Suppose  before  we  sent 
our  troops  to  Iceland  we  had  to  await  Senate 
approval.  We  would  have  gotten  it.  but  I 
am  willing  to  wager  that  the  Nazis  would 
have  gotten  there  first.  We  ve  got  to  act  fast 
these  days 

Mr  Zaiman  But  the  bill  has  seme  go  d. 
even  the  w.-\y  tbfe  House  passed  it,  I  presume. 
I  noticed  you  voted  for  It 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  Yes;  as  I  said  before,  it's 
a  stait.  and  that  Is  something  after  a  4 
months'  stalemate.    And  one  very  good  pro- 


vision is  the  rent -control  section  Tlie  Ad- 
ministrator can  set  rent  celllics  in  defense 
areas.  The  House  was  very  libfrul  in  its  pro- 
tection for  tenants  Of  ccu^se,  the  Price 
Control  Administrator  does  rJct  net  on  the 
rent  authority  given  him  unles*  the  State  and 
local  governments  fail  to  rdor>t  his  recom- 
mendations for  regulations  wrJiin  60  da\s 

Mr  Zaiman  Then  in  other  liords,  ycu  feel 
that  the  price-control  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Hou-se  was  better  than  notliing,  but  had 
its  teeth  taken  out.  Docs  tUat  m.ean  that 
important  weapons  the  Governknent  will  need 
to  prevent  Inflation  are  lacking 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  Yes,  sir;  that's  the  way 
I  feel.  I 

Mr  Zaiman  In  view  of  out  not  tjelng  at 
war,  Isn  t  price  control  pretty  drastic  legis- 
lation, especally  in  a  democracy  where  free 
enterprise  Is  the  basis  of  I  our  economic 
system?  ' 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  Even  the  original  bill 
was  moderate  when  you  consider  the  need  of 
the  times  to  control  prices  a».d  prevent  In- 
flation When  ycu  speak  of  drastic  legisla- 
tion, let  me  recall  to  you  trtat  not  so  long 
ago  we  p;aced  In  the  hands  df  one  man,  Mr. 
Stettinius.  the  power  of  life  end  death  over 
Industry  That  was  the  priorities  law  which 
pass>ed  Congress  almost  without  debate,  and 
no  opposition  worth  mentioning.  Why,  JacJt, 
that  original  prlee-contiol  bill  contained  all 
kinds  of  checks  on  the  Administrator,  with 
appeals  to  the  courts  and  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Price  control  doesn't  threaten  free 
enterprise  Rather  it  will  preserve  and  pro- 
tect It  and  make  it  work. 

Mr  Zaiman  Is  this  anything  n*w? 
Mr.  KoFPLEMANN  No.  Take  the  licensing 
prevision  which  was  stricken  out  by  the 
House.  Herbert  Hoover,  when  he  head*  d  the 
Enlorcement  Division  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration during  the  last  war.  ustd  these  very 
provisions.  They  were  an  Indispensable  part 
of  the  bill  and  served  as  a  iticar^s  of  control 
over  violations  without  costly  and  lengthy 
criminal  proceedings. 

Mr    Zaiman    Now.  what  Is  gcing  to  happen 
to    the   price-control    bill? 

Mr.   KOPPLEMANN   It's   up   to   the   Senate. 
There  will  be  hearings      1  Hope  the  Senate. 
In   the   light  of  the  evidence  which   has  al- 
ready  been   given   to  the   Hcrase,   and   in   the 
light  of  conditions  since  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  August  3,  will  cut  short  the  public 
hearings  and  bring  the  bill  up  in  the  Senate 
speedily.    The  arguments  pto  and  con  have 
been    discussed    ovi-r    and    oter   again.     It    la 
agreed.  1  think  pretty  generally,  that  a   law 
Is  needed  at  once  If  we  are  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion.    And  even  if  tjie  law  It  not  all  that  we 
need    to   effectively    meet    the   situation,   at 
least  the  Price  Control  Aditiinistr,fltor   must 
have  immediately  the  sanction  and  power  of 
law  to  enforce  liis  rcgulaticms.     He  must  be 
able  to  prevent  proflteertng  and  speculation 
which   may   help    a  few   but  will  ultimately 
ruin    the    Nation.     I    only    wish    that    the 
small   man   coulc   realize  that   a  real    price- 
control  law  is  more   Important  to  him   and 
to  his  welfare  than  any   ot,her  piece  of  do- 
mestic  legislation   that   Corgress   has   naed 
upon  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Zaiman  Well.  I  see  there  are  a  few 
moments  left.  Mr.  Kopplemakn  You've  just 
come  back  from  Washington,  where  the  tie-- 
mendously  important  negotiations  are  still 
struggling  along  between  our  Government 
and  the  Japanese  representatives.  The  Im- 
mediate course  of  America  may  rest  oh  the 
outcome  of  these  conversations.  Is  thi<:  a 
fair  question?  What's  going  to  happen  in 
the  Far  East 

Mr  KOPPLEMANN  The  situation  Is  Ominous. 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  tlie  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment does  not  appreclete  or  refuses  to 
understand  our  good  will  to  all  peoples,  In- 
cluding their  own  pe-ople  The  conversa- 
tions between  the  Japanese  emissaries  and 
cur  Government  demonstrate  clearly  that  it 
Is  now  for  the  Japanese  to  dec.de  lor  peace 
or  war. 
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EDITOiilAL  FROM  BATTLE  CREEK  \MICH  ) 
EN  QUI  HER -NEWS 


Mr  FHAFER  of  Michic'in.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlu  i^-  ntleman  Irom  Michigan 
IMr.  Hoffman  i  has  unnouPAt'd  ihv  death 
of  tlir^  Hon.  John  C.  Ketcham.  a  formf-r 
M^•mbo^  of  this  Hmiso. 

If  'va>  my  grf-at  privilftjo  to  have 
known  Ji.hn  Ketcham  intimatt'.y.  It 
was  my  plea.>u:e  to  have  bfcn  a.soociatcd 
with  him  m  sevt-ial  pohtital  campaign.s 
and  it  wa.s  throutJh  tht\se  asset latioii.s 
\that  our  fricndsh'p  df^vplopf  d. 

My  adm,n-at!on  for  John  Ke'tcham  wa.s 
great.  I  admired  him  for  his  intelli- 
gence, his  pm-sonahfy.  his  per.>evt'rance, 
his  intense  Inve  for  hi.N  country,  and  his 
tcyal'y  to  hi.>  political  paiiy.  Lcnir  af'.er 
his  distinguished  service  in  the  House  of 
Rfpre>enta',ives  he  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  government  and  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  M.chipan  and  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  prea-  leader  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude in  tht \se  brief  reniarks  an  editorial 
tribute  to  Jchn  C  Ketcham.  This  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Battle  Cre«  k 
<Mii'h.'  Er.qui!  er-New.s.  Dt-cember  5, 
1941.  the  day  alter  his  deaih. 

(From   th>^    Battle   Ceek    iMion  )    Enquirer- 
News  a{  Decniber  5    1941  | 

JOHN  r     KFTC  H.AM 

The  intrrrst.s  lo  whu  h  John  C  Ketcham 
dfvuted  a  hfo  of  huh-crarie  public  -ervice 
were  ihe  kind  which  auiit  Aintr'ra  and  built 
stability  liitt;  Aineriui 

I:  is  nil  AmiTica  which  biiuis  a^eil  to  the 
soil  wiih  pvr^e\er.\:i(.e  and  ii.ti'iiigence.  so 
lh.it  thf  p.iruKT.'-hip  .s  a  prLC^.'^.s  oi  building 
ch.irai-ter  as  WfU  as  harvehtiiiu;  crt  p< 

Education  and  h.ircl  wcrk  i;.  towetlier  In 
thi-s  paitiierf-hip  and  of  that  ocratama'inn 
M'  Ketrhan^.  s  lile  was  an  in^pirinc  example 
In  the  early  years  he  studied  and  while  still 
in  hiuh  .<clK>  1  Kf  r  a  tfachirs  certificate 
Thvn  he  tanciir.  gar;;n,^'  the  ci  r.fidei.ce  of 
his  distrirr  .-o  tr.at  he  was  tinaMy  elected 
sch  ol  Commissioner,  His  poirical  Interest 
develc;.}<'d  fi;rin  that,  l^-mg  *t)mu!ar--d  .ilso 
by  his  successful  work  as  a  crange  leader 
ni:d  Ircf.rrrr  EUcted  to  Ccneresj;  in  1921. 
he  held  the  esteem  and  afTection  of  his  di.s- 
tnct  through  six  tenns,  during  which  John 
C.  Ketcham  'ecmed  more  and  mere  a  neigh- 
bor and  friend  of  the  Battle  Creek  com- 
muni'^y 

In  Ccti^res-s  he  studied  and  wcrked  f.ir  the 
Intere.sts  of  sen,  ultuie  the  Capper-Ketcham 
bill  fer  progressive  iarmint?  being  a  high- 
light of  his  career  theie  Hi-  Liter  service  a.s 
St.it*'  ir.suraifce  ccntm:5.^:wner  was  am  ther 
recovtnition  of  his  probity  as  a  public  st-rvant 
He  did  net  view  ai?rioulture  a.*  a  static 
thing  New  method.'!  and  new  prcblein.s  con- 
stantly held  his  interest.  And  he  urged  them 
on  by  tfnchlng  and  precept 

John  C  Ketcham  was  a  first  citizen  cf 
whom  Barry  County  can  be  proud,  and  the 
prldt^— end  the  sorrow  at  his  pn.-smg — extends 
fax  beyoLd  the  limits  ol  the  hvine  folks. 
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STATEMENT    EY    HUGH    GR.'..M 


Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Pr^'Sidtnt,  I  t^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  piintid  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statenunt  by 
Hon.  HuLih  Grant,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Thailand,  appearing  in  the 
Now  Yoik  Herald  Tribune  of  December 
2  las',  on  the  .'^ubjeet  of  war  wr  h  Japan. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  statement 
\va-  ordet^ed  to  be  prin'ed  m  the  Recohd. 
as  follov.si 

;Fr  ni  the  N%  w  \\  rk  H>  r.ild  Tribune  of 
December  2    1941  ; 

Gr^nt  FtiR  War  Nrjw  if  Jma.nfse  W»nt  to 
FuiHT — Thailand  Ex-Envoy  Savs  U.NitFD 
iSxATKs  CcfLD  Win  in  Few  Mouths,  Sees 
LiTTiE   FEAt  E    Hope 

<Bv    Wi.::.d    Flei.-hei  > 

W-sh:nc;t.  N  December  I  —If  the  Japanese 
re. illy  w.mt  war,  n  ■,>,  :-  -he  time  t)  let  them 
h;ive  it  '■  Hugh  G  Gri-.r.t,  termer  American 
Mmi.'^'er  to  Thailand,  declared  tcr.ight  In  a 
Ma'em-.r.t  to  the  New  York  Hrral;'  Tribune. 
He  .^-^-^eiTd  he  helieves  t!ie  Uni  ■  cl  States 
w  tiici  be  at:e  to  defeat  Jrpan  ■■w;:  lt,n  a  few 
mnn'h""  wi'h  superior  nnvai  and  -;;r  !■  roes. 

•'Ei'her  we  will  -ubmit  to  havait'  the  door 
m  the  Far  Ea^t  slammed  in  riir  faV^s  by  the 
Ja;  me.ve  M:  C.rnnt  stated,  -or  e!  e  we  will 
stop  J.ipsn  There  are  no  half-way  meas- 
ure.-  ' 

Mr  C:,i:it  sa:,;  h--  dc^-c  n.^t  bdieve  the 
Jr:}:;;:tese  are  g;  ing  tc  a'trrk  Th.ulaiid  at 
prtsent.  but  that  they  will  continue  to  move 
the;r  forces  into  strategical  po.s  tirns  In 
Indochina  where  they  will  pursue  their 
•'r.ibblmg  tactic*"  and  be  prepared  later  for 
"real  'hiu-ts  ;ri'r  tern*,  ry  which  they  covet 
i!.  ^(  uthta-t  A.-:a  '  At  the  .-ame  time,  he  said. 
tl-.e  Japanese  wi'l  continue  to  u  idermine 
Tha-.laiid  frrir.  w;-h;n  -through  the  well- 
k:-..  wn  trT:!;M:::,!i  technique  wh.-.ch  has 
l:.e-  n  -o.  .-ui  ce  =  '-:uily  used  by  the  Axi=  powers 
ill  Fur-pe  ■ 

M'  Giant,  whr:  tvas  appt  w.'vO.  M  r-.ister  to 
Tha:!.-;!.'.!  r.n  April  3  10-i'V  Tr.rien  d  .lis  resl^- 
nrttion  I:  -f  Jar.inry  whe:i  Pr( -;dert  Roose- 
\e;t's  second  term  exp;r>'d,  t.-  ;,-  customary 
f'-'r  all  envrys.  and  i*  w.is  .-iCtepted  by  Ccrdell 
Hull,  Secretary  rf  S'ate.  on  Aucu.'^t  13  Mr, 
Htill  s,..d  at  the  t;me  that  -Mr  G.ant  liad 
It.  iiclerrd  talirble  service  In  Thailand  and 
drined  that  his  re.-:2na-:.  n  had  an--thing  to 
do   with   the    trembled  situatirn    thue, 

FWOR.S   STRUNG   .'^TAND 

In  h;-  -tcitemcnt  tonight.  Mr  Grint  firm- 
ly support*  d  the  ■'strong  stand  for  the  full 
main. tenance  of  Am.encaii  rights  a;  the  Far 
East  "  He  said  no  h.Ulway  meastires  wi-re 
pt.s.~;blo  111  dealing  with  the  Japanese.  He 
described  tl^em  as  deter.nined  to  psiai-.lish 
the.r  so-called  new  order  in  E  .si  Asia, 
which  means  "nctiung  nuae  than  Ultimate 
Japanese  coi:trol  of  the  Far  East  pcliticaUy. 
ect  nomically.  ar.d  nnlitarily'  and  that  all 
Americans  and  Eur„pt?ans  and  th.^.r  inter- 
ests "will  be  pushtd  cut  and  ^upp. anted  by 
the  Japatifse  " 

While  Mr  Grant  believes  the  Japanese  have 
a  military  and  naval  force  'to  be  reckoned 
with,"  he  thinks  them  vulnerable  and  ccn- 
skkrs    that    they    arc  taking    ad'-.ntage    cf 


colli) 
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American  concern  over  develcpments  in  the 
European  warlln  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  will  nojt  exert  sufficient  force  to  step 
their  aggressloti  In  Asia. 

A  few  mere  British  victories  in  Africa  and  a 
positive  American  policy  in  the  Far  East,  In 
Mr  Grant's  cp  nicn.  will  hold  the  Japanese  In 
check  fcr  tha  time  being,  but  not  perma- 
nently "In  tie  last  analysis."  he  said.  "I  do 
net  see  how  *ie  can  avcid  a  vtar  with  the 
Japanese,  provided  we  adhere  to  our  policy  of 
keeping  the  door  open  for  Americans  and 
American  intefests  in  the  Far  East." 

TlElXT  OF  STATEMENT 

Mr  Grant's  ttattment  follows: 

"The  strongjstand  for  the  full  maintenance 
of  American  rfchts  In  the  Far  East  which  has 
been  taken  b;.  the  President  and  S?c:etary 
Hull  in  connocticn  with  the  conversaticns 
which  have  I  een  going  on  in  Washington 
with  the  Japai  lese  envoys  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended and  si  lOuld  receive  the  full  support  of 
the  American   Decple. 

"There  is  ri  )  half-way  ground  in  dealing 
with  the  Japaaese  From  close  observations 
in  Thailand,  w  here  I  served  as  American  Min- 
ister during  tl  e  crisis  and  war  between  Thai- 
land and  Frerch  Indochina,  I  am  ccnvinced 
that  Japan  is  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  e  tabllsh  her  so-called  new  order 
in  east  Asia.  Fhat  new  order  which  the  Jap- 
anese also  tern  'ccprcsperity'  means  nothing 
more  than  ul  Imate  Japanese  ccntrcl  of  the 
Far  East  poliUcally,  economically,  and  mili- 
tarily. The  Jipanese  propose  a  closed  shop 
In  that  whoU  area  for  Japan.  That  m.eans 
that  all  whit*  pecple.  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans, and  th(  ir  interests,  will  be  pushed  cut 
and  supplanted  by  the  Japanese. 

"Either  wc  vlll  submit  to  having  the  door 
in  the  Far  Eait  slammed  In  cur  faces  by  the 
Japanese,  or  else  we  will  stop  Japan.  There 
are  no  half-wny  measures. 

"Therefore,  is  an  observer  of  the  Axis  tech- 
nique in  the  far  East  for  the  last  15  months, 
I  strongly  crmjnrnd  the  position  taken  by  the 
administratio*.  and  I  am  confident  that  when 
the  American. pecple  turn  their  attention  to 
this  problem  df  the  Pacific  and  study  it.  they 
will  approve  wholeheartedly  the  policy  enun- 
ciated within  jhe  last  2  or  3  days  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  by  Secretary  Hull, 

"While  the 'Japanese  have  3  military  and 
naval  force  tcJ  be  reckoned  with,  I  am  cf  the 
opinion  that  (they  are  vulnerable,  and  that 
they  are  todai  taking  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion which  tlry  believe  will  make  it  imnos- 
sible  for  the  Ignited  States  to  exert  sufficient 
force  to  halt  ihelr  aggression  because  of  our 
interests  and  activities  in  connection  with 
Europe  The  Japanese  are.  therefore,  doing 
a  let  of  ta'kidg  and  are  carrying  on  consid- 
erable bluflRna  in  order  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  Eunipe. 

"I  am  persorially  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Japanese  fealljr  want  war  now  is  the  time  to 
let  them  have  it  I  believe  we  could  smash 
them  within  t\\e  period  of  a  few  months  with 
•our  superior  raval  and  air  forces  I  am  sure 
that  the  thin  dng  political  leaders  of  Japan 
appreciate  th«  realities  of  the  situation,  and 
that  in  the  1  ist  analysis  they  will  seek  to 
avoid  ah  open  break  with  us.  although  there 
Is  a  possibllit]  that  the  radical  militarists  in 
Japan  may  de:ide  to  throw  di.<-cretion  to  the 
winds  and  ta:  :e  the  plunge.  Such  a  course 
would  mean  tjie  end  of  Japan  as  a  first-class 
power. 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Japanese, 
for  the  preserit,  are  going  to  continue  their 
policy  t)f  mo«ng  their  military  forces  here 
and  there,  inj  Indochina,  ior  Instance,  into 
strategical  positions,  where  they  may  con- 
tinue their  ni|)bling  tactics  and^ai^he  same 
time  be  prepared  for  real  |hrusts  into  terri- 
tory which  thiEy  covet  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
may  be  wrong;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
gO*ng  to  move  their  military  forces  into  Thai- 
land at  the  present  time  That  was  mv  con- 
viction when  1  left  Bangkok  a  few  weeks  aeo, 
after  having  consultations  with  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Thai  Government,  Includ- 
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Jng  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  not  alarmed 
at  that  time 

"Despite  the  menacing  gestures  and  the 
new  troop  movements  in  Indochina,  that  la 
still  my  conviction.  I  cannot  visualize  the 
Japanese  deliberately  making  enemies  of  peo- 
ple such  as  the  Tliai.?,  who  are  now  friendly 

"The  Japanese  will  cont.nue  to  work  from 
within  in  Thailand  through  the  well-known 
totalitarian  technique,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  u.>-ed  by  the  Axis  Powers  In  Eu- 
rope. Nazi  experts  in  Tokyo  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Bangkok  arc  at  the  elbows  of 
the  Japanese  strategists  T'ne  Japanese  are 
very  apt  to  get  what  they  want  ui  Thailand 
without  a  military  invasioa,  in  my  Judgment, 
through  this  tecluuque. 

WAIT  roH  b2It:sh  defeat 

"Furthermore,  I  do  no:  believe  that  the 
Japanese  will  take  the  risk  of  a  military 
thrust  at  Malaya.  Singapore  or  the  Dutch 
Eas*  Indies  at  this  time  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  will  not  take  such  a  step  until 
they  are  sure  that  Britain  has  lost  the  war  In 
Europe 

"On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  that  they 
are  making  great  preparations  to  make  a 
strike  against  Russia  on  tne  latter  s  far  east- 
ern frontier  and  that  they  will  make  this 
thrust  If  and  when  they  are  convinced  that 
Hitler  has  completely  knocked  out  the 
Soviets. 

"The  Japanese  are  clever.  They  do  a  lot 
of  talking.  They  are  past  masters  at  the  old 
game  of  bluff.  They  are  out  to  grab  what 
they  can  get.  but  their  poUc..  is  to  grab  when 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  to  themselves. 
That  has  been  their  policy  for  a  Icng  time 
It  IS  the  policy  they  are  pursuing  at  the  pres- 
ent moment 

"A  few  mere  British  vic'tories  in  Africa  and 
a  positive  stan^  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government,  such  as  that  jjst  announced 'by 
the  administration,  will  keep  them  in  check 
for  the  time  being,  but  not  peimanently.  In 
the  last  analysis.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
avoid  a  war  with  the  Japanese,  provided  we 
adhere  to  ou  policy  of  keeping  the  door  open 
for  Americans  and  American  Interests  In  the 
Far  East" 

The  present  American  Minister  to  Tliailand 
Is  Willys  R  Peck,  who  was  appointed  6  weeks 
ago  to  succeed  Mr.  Grant  and  is  now  at  his 
post  in  Bangkok.  .  I 
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ADDRESS  OF  SENATUH    iHUMAs  OF   UTAH 
BEFORE  INSTITUTE  OF  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  at  the  Institute  of  World  Af- 
fairs at  Riverside,  Calif..  I  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
The  New  American  Unity.  Due  to  cir- 
cumstances which  are  known  now  by  all. 
I  was  not  able  to  fill  that  appointment. 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  prepared  by  me  for  delivery 
on  that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


In  ancient  times  when  Euripides  wrote.  I 
"The  tongue  is  mightier  than  the  blade."  and 
in  early  modern  times  when  the  great  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  revised  the  saying  ol  Euripi- 
des and  proclaimed.  "The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword."  we  accepted  both  statements  as 
good  drama  rather  than  good  history.  Even 
today,  as  nation  after  nation  falls  beneath  the 
sword,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  significance 
of  both  the  tongue  and  the  pen.  The  gains, 
though,  for  peaceful  measures  backed  by  the 
agencies  of  tongue  and  pen — parliaments, 
discussion,  treaty  understandings — will  prove 
themselves  of  more  lasting  worth  as  time 
permits  a  review  of  the  present.  The  new- 
unity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican process  comes  from  tongue  and  i>en 

On  June  17.  1940,  France  fell.    June  17  is 
also  Bunker  Hill  Day.  which  marks  a  date  In 
American  history  when  the  struggle  for  lib- 
erty  and    freedom    moved    forward   despite   a 
military  defeat.     On  June  17.  1940.  the  very 
day  that  France  fell  and  liberty,  fraternity, 
and  equality  In  the  great  European  republic 
were  crushed  to  the  earth  by  bitter  defeat,  the 
Senate  of    the   United  States   passed   Senate 
Joint  Resolution  271.  approving  nonrecognl- 
tion  of  the  transfer  of  any  geographic  region 
in  the  Western   Hemisphere  from  one   non- 
American    power    to    another    non-American 
power   and    providing   for   consultation    with 
other  American  republics  in  the  event  that 
such   transfer   shculd   appear   likely      Tiius. 
in  1940.  that  lor  which  we  fought  in  1917    if 
we  accept  Wilson's  great  battle  cry  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  to  bring  a 
peace   based   upon   the   fundamental    princi- 
ples of  political  liberty."  became  an  American 
Ifw.     But  we  shall  see  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  in  cur  history  that  epoch-making 
policy  was  given  support  of  law.    To  put  it 
in  another  way.  that  for  which  we  fought  to 
attain  In  1917-18  we  now  stand  in  law  ready 
tc  defend.     I   repeat,  the  words  of  President 
Wilson  in  1917  were  only  a  battle  cry;   they 
were  words  spoken   after  what  was  really  a 
declaration  of  war     Now  Congress  has  passed 
laws  guaranteeing  to  the  states  of  the  West- 
ern  Hemisphere   their  political   entity,  guar- 
anteeing to  them   their  independence.     The 
battle  cry  has  been  made  law   as  far  as  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned     That,  too, 
we  shall  note  is  not  new  in  American  history 
The  pen  and  the  tongue  move  forth  in  law 
to   greater    victories   than    the    sword    or   the 
blade 

This  marking  in  law  of  a  new  unity  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  lands  of  the  Amer- 
icas shall  be  free  from  influences  not  of  their 
own  making  was  a  culmination  of  century- 
old  endeavor  The  Senates  action  on  tlie 
day  of  France's  fall  was  both  timely  and  re- 
assuring. To  the  world  made  weak,  uncer- 
tain and  afraid— not  as  a  result  of  war  be- 
cause the  world  has  known  wars  for  agf  s.  but 
from  a  new  treacherous,  spy-like  boring  from 
within,  called  in  modern  total  war.  the  "fifth 
column  " — the  Senate's  action  seemed  to  say. 
"We  are  prepared  to  see  that  the  ways  which 
would  destroy  free  nations  shall  not  pene- 
trate our  own  or  our  neighboring  lands,  that 
the  Americas  shall  remain  the  lands  ol  the 
free,  and  that  no  single  will.  King.  czar,  dic- 
tator, or  tyrant  shall  hold  sway  in  these  lands 
dedicated  to  governments  through  law  by  the 
Will  of  the  many." 

There  is  a  simple  sanction  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  has  never  had 
to  be  applied  It  is  there,  though,  in  all  its 
meaning.  The  Constitution  imposes  upcn 
the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  a  republican  form  of  government 
is  maintained  in  all  the  States.  The  new 
American  solidarity,  of  course,  does  not  do 
this.  The  new  unity,  while  based  upon  treaty 
and  law.  is  not  ba.sed  upon  a  constitution. 
The  new  unity  is  assumed  to  be  unity  between 
republics.  It  does  not  say  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  shall  be  maintained  in 
all  the  countries,  but  it  does  imply  that  all 
the  countries  shall  act  after  consultation  to 
see  that  there  is  no  transfer  of  territory,  and 
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to  protect  even  the  smallest  fountry  {rom  the 
actions  of  an  aggresst^r  Thus  the  American 
Republics  are  protected  In  their  independ- 
ence, the  national  entity  is  gu.aranteed;  and 
thus  the  republican  form  ol  government, 
while  not  guaranteed,  is  invited  to  flourish  in 
the  environment  of  democrac>',  unmolested  by 
fear  or  threat  from  without 

This  point  is  worthy  cf  further  thought. 
When  the  guaranty  to  the  States  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  was  written  into 
our  Constitution,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the.  . 
fathers  had  in  mind  the  pirobabirity  of  an  ' ' 
aggressor  from  without  attempting  to  take 
ever  the  government  or  the  territory  of  one 
of  our  States,  The  action  promised  In  case 
that  eventuality  should  conie  to  pass  was  to 
tiirow  the  whole  force  ol  all  the  States  in 
united  action  in  support  of  the  victim  of  the 
aggression.  Is  that  not  what  we  should  ex- 
pect under  the  new  unity  atnong  the  Amer- 
icas? The  fathers  brought  lotth  the  United 
States  of  Ameiica,  Bolivar  dreamed  of  mtrr- 
American  unity.  Fifty  years  of  our  Pan- 
American  activities  have  brought  us  far  in 
cooperative  endeavor.  But  the  "Americas 
united"  Is  something  mor^  than  a  dream 
today.  It  is  a  fact.  It  is  not  a  umcn  of 
steel;  It  is  not  a  unioli  of  tflensive  and  de- 
fensive alliances;  it  is  merely  a  union  of  pur- 
pose, a  unity  of  sentinient.  and  a  de&ire  of 
many  nations  But  In  the  light  of  history 
these  are  the  unities  of  lasting  worth 

In  1811,  12  years  before  I>resident  Monroe 
made  his  proncuncen^ent  which  has  since 
been  knoWn  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Presi- 
dent Madison  sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statei.  infcrmmg  the 
Congress  that  European  war  was  being 
brought  to  this  hemisphere  ard  that  Eurooean 
nations  were  contending  Cor  a  transfer  of 
American  hemispheric  territory.  He  asked 
for  authority  to  send  troopi  to  step  this  aq- 
licn  CongreFS.  after  debating  the  jquestion, 
granted  him  the  authority  »»y  passing  a  reso- 
lution which  read.  "Therefore  •  •  • 
Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Untted  States,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  eMislmg 
cr.sis.  cannot,  without  setious  inquietude. 
see  any  part  of  the  said  territory  pass  into 
the  hands  of  any  foreign  power;  and  that  a 
due  regard  to  their  cwn  safety  compels  them 
to  provide,  under  certain  contingencies,  for 
the  temporary  occupation  of  the  said  terri- 
tory They  at  the  same  time  declare  that  the 
said  territory  shall  in  their  hands  remain  sv;b- 
Ject  to  future  negotiations." 

Madison  actually  sent  an  exped.tionary 
force  into  parts  cf  the  hemisphere  which  was 
not  owned  by  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
prevented  a  European  country  from  occupy- 
ing territory  whic  belonged  neither  to  'hat 
country  nor  to  us.  Thus  was  established  .n 
law  and  by  actual  act  what  has  become  Amer- 
ica's firm,  fixed,  and  settled  policy  as  tlat 
policy  relates  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
1941  the  theory  of  preventing  the  transfer  of 
territory  in  the  Americas  from  one  non-  . 
American  state  to  another  was  again  enacted 
into  law.  From  Iceland  to  Trinidad.  Ameri- 
can forces  now  keep  watch. 

President  Monroe,  then,  when  he  made  his 
pronouncement,  was  guided  by  a  reccmmen- 
detion  of  an  earlier  President .  was  guided  by 
an  act  of  Congress  and  by  a  formal  action 
taken  by  a  former  Commander  m  Chief  .  '.  ih-* 
Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  that 
the  announcement  of  President  Monroe  wculd 
become  our  firm  and  fixed  policy 
I  do  not  cite  these  histoj-ical  facts  to  take 
I  from  President  Monroe  any  degree  cf  credit 
I  for  his  statesmanlike  messege.  I  would  nrt 
even  suggest  that  the  Monroe  Doctni.f  be 
called  the  Madison  Doctrine  or  even  tiie 
American  Doctrme  because  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine had  its  origin  even  earlier  m  acts  of  the 
American  Congress  and  in  actions  cf  the 
American  people,  fcr  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did 
in  very  deed  have  Its  b^mnlng  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  It  is  based  up- 
on a  natural  consequence  of  that  dec.aration 
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It  \g  linked  vM->i  ' 
leal  and  -•-'Ciii:  'he.  :y  whirh  wa'-  p.l  c  exprfs?^<xl 
In  the  I>^(!ara'.;  :.  Thus  -h'  new  American 
unry  :*  no*  and  (.ir.r.  :t  t>'  i.ew  It.  h;-.s  had 
Its  ba-^.s  If.  'hr  e!"Pri'  f ur,dame!!tal5  c:  what 
«■•'  r.iU  :n"er:i.-it:<-!;a;  lax,  av.d  whe:.  the  Ccn- 
st:*u':cr.  .,f  :l;e  L'r,:r<d  Sia'e?-  was  wt  up.  tha'' 
p-'  ..■  ci  ."'.,::•  ;.•  inndi  provi.'-ion  for  rtspect.  tor 
jii.d  ail!  err;, re  t.    tho  law  of  nations, 

T^.e  firm  flx*  d  and  f^ettlPd  po'icy  of  the 
U:.;'(d  Stales  i.-.  ba.'^ed  nnt  upon  anv  unilateral 
fnf  (  f  .American  dcininatlin  over  her  nfieh- 
b.  :^  but  uprn  tl.e  n.ult  ilatcra!  arcrptance  of 
th''r;e-  nf  relatiC!.»'hip  terrUcrutl  propm- 
qiirv  lea-huit  C(  n'r:l  aiid  iiUertst  ur.d  th«' 
ar-t  p-anre  rf  a  fundamental  ::\  rpcard  to  the 
l!  dividual  -'aipp  inherrnt  rieht  to  Indeprnd- 
f'l.rc  li.  Fecit:!. '.K~.i:  of  Amrnra's  liiherpnt 
rtght  to  d«>r?ht1  hprsplf  undtr  the  law  of  na- 
t;o:m  uhirh  urai,'-.  that  ntht  al-o  to  every 
flire  ,\mpr!ra  star  d^  trdav,  net  only  in  de- 
fch'-f  of  hcrfflf  but  al-o  m  diffuse  rf  h^r 
sister  r<  publics  unh  Canada  and  her  n^s^<•l- 
aie<  '.!!  the  I'-f-at  B;it!«-h  Cnmmcnwea'.'li  of 
Na'io::>--a  \f\.'  u  of  «^'if -Interest  tn  he  s-.jre 
but  one  '•'rtfej'--'!'  '■>  t!' f-'ii'^*'  »1^'  In  thi^,  a 
basic  'hforv^  '  u!'.!  11  of  interests  precedf's 
pti|i*'cp!  iii;:!v  Tl  ' -r  !>  no'hine  art;:ir;ai  in 
^■h.T  i«  taking  phioe 

I;,  the  h:^i'  rir.il  «ense  the  new  American 
urn'v  a-  of  ]^tA\  brir.iz.^  in'  s  actual  ex  ~tonce 
t!  •■  cui.'r.ir-.at;'!.  (  f  .t  cr  ii'nuuty  of  thcu.h;  iii 
ii...:cl  'o  .state''^  m.'erfnt  riEiit  te  ex;.~terice 
a-  •;t■par.^te  uuicpend. n*  enti'.ts  which  had 
1'-  (  :ikrin  :n  Mt'  frrowth  of  nuxlern  iiatmnal- 
hni-  snd  m  the  deveN  ninen'  ol  international 
la'.v  a.-  thi.'-e  li.'M  !<  r,.i  :i--n-;s  h«rame  etliCtlve. 
an.d  in  the  e>=Mbii'-l-.ed  recocnnoTi  of  ,i  rieh' 
of  a  ;^e'■pl■  ,i-  set  .ut  m  t!ie  D;claratnin  of 
Indei)end«,'i'Ce  xo  -tar.d  by  H.-^elt  and  chatiwe 
it^  eo\ern.nvnt  wht  never  eove:  nment.«.  fail  t' 
func'.on     in     ac(<rd.ince     wi'h     tl'.e     peoples 

Wl~h''s 

A  unity  111  1341  actually  erows  out  if  the 
tletemunatmn  on  th»'  part  of  twenfy-ocid  re- 
public- ti  mairitam  their  individual  riehus 
en  t!ie  basij  of  .st  If-determmaiiou  o'  their 
feparatenef--  In  de^rribmt;  the  new  American 
uni'y  one  must  pue  resper*  to  the  the<irle.>i 
Underlyiiit?  the  fundamentals  of  our  own 
Federal  system  a  system  which  trrew  out  of 
JffTer'8<'n's  notion  of  romm<  n  action  in  tho-e 
pw'Ts  where  common  Interest?  prevai!  and 
p«  parage  action  m  thns«>  powers  where  local 
Interest.*  prevail  Tlie  new  American  unity 
Stands  then  today  about  where  the  American 
Fe<teral  .'■ystem  stood  during  the  peruxi  Just 
before  the  creation  of  the  Articles  of  Cau- 
fe<ier.)tion,  for  the  Continental  Congres.s  was 
Indeed  a  meeting  of  delejjates  from  13  sep- 
arate State  entitles  b<und  by  a  common  tie. 
responding  to  what  they  con-sidered  an  unju.st 
crnd.tion  placed  upo".  them  by  a  government 

which  {sought  to  treat  them  as  a  unit  as  far 
a.s  the  acts  of  Parliament,  were  concfrned 
One  can  say  that  American  unity  had  its 
c!riK;n  m  a  British  Parliamentary  pronimncc- 
rneiu  which  trtated  tlie  Colonieb  as  a  unit 
before  they  Individually  even  s^n.sed  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  common  interest 

The  M<'nroe  Doctrine  itself  did  not  force 
an  American  unity  But  in  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  tlieory  of  a  people's  right  to 
Independence  in  the  great  declaration,  the 
recofjnitlon  cf  the  power  of  a  common  inter- 
est in  Madison's  action,  supported  by  the 
pj)&sak:e  of  the  conareiislonal  res^iluilcrx.  and 
tb.en  in  the  mtssage  to  the  whole  world  .which 
Monroe  l.^sued.  the  unity  of  the  Americas 
Icuiid  Itself 

At  almost  the  same  time.  Bolivar's  great 
dream  was  being  given  to  the  world:  and 
the  Americas  were  ni  thought  conceived  of  as 
cne  in  purpose  and  aim.  with  freedom  to 
control  the  acts  of  men  and  the  actions  of 
•tates  The  United  States  did  not  respond 
With  great  eiUhusia.'im  to  Bolivar's  call,  prob- 
■  fcly  because  the  problems  of  her  own  par- 
ticular upion  were  so  many  and  so  great; 
but  never  was  the  Idea  forgotten  When  the 
need  again  arc^se  for  American  solidaritv  in 
outlook,  we  buUt  the  Panama  Canal— buUt 


It  for  the  use  cf  the  \4  orld  on  equ.il  terms. 
utn'iac  two  oceans  by  dividing  a  continent 
W^th  tne  dedication  o:'  the  Canal  c.ime  forth 
the  KTtdt  prcphet  cf  this  new  aae.  Woodrow 
Wilson  V/i'h  speech  as  mis^hty  as  the  act 
oi  canal  b'ui^dir.s  v.  as  stupei.dcus  le  tfTered 
to  till-  world  the  u.niversai  use  ol  the  Canal 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  icrth  new 
principles  to  euirie  us  of  t'ne  Western  World 
and  to  v:sl.'  r  m  'he  era  r^f  the  ccod  neighbor 
Tlie  "Coii-ssus  o:  the  North'  wa^  ;  m  that 
day  to  cease  to  exist,  and  dollar  diplomacy 
was  -o  b»-  a  thi.ntr  cf  the  past  President 
Wils-  n.  in  h;s  t'reat  Mi  bile  Ala  ,  address  on 
O<tob;r  27.  191,3  la.d  the  foundation  for 
the   Amrr.cas  Ur.ited'  m  these  word-s: 

The  future,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  going 
to  be  very  cl..Terent  for  this  hemisphere  from 
the  pa.-t  Thrse  states  lying  to  the  south  of 
u-i  which  liave  al\Vr,ys  been  our  neighbors. 
will  now  be  drawn  closer  to  us  by  Innumer- 
able ties.  and.  I  hope,  chief  of  all.  by  the 
tie  of  a  conim'-n  understanding  of  each 
other  Interest  docs  not  tic  nation.'  together; 
It  sometimes  separates  tliem  But  sympathy 
and  UT  derstandmt;  does  unite  thf  m  and  I 
believe  that  by  the  new  route  that  is  Just 
about  to  be  open' d  while  we  phvslcally  cut 
t",i  continents  asunder,  wc  spiritually  unite 
liieni  It  IS  a  .spiritual  union  which  we  seek 
Do  you  :.c*  .=ee  now  what  is  about  to 
h.!3,;rn'  Tht  ?■-■  r:eat  t:d'-'=  which  have  been 
iut::  n-L-  ?.l  n.t;  parallels  of  latitude,  and  that 
(itnm:  ei'e  at  'he  Isthmus  of  Pan.Tma.  wUl 
cnen  th^  world  to  ,i  commerce  that  she  has 
I'ot  kn  un  hef  r  re  a  commerce  of  intellig  nee. 
ot  thought  and  svmpath^  between  north  and 
.south  The  l>.it in-.\mericnn  '5tates.  which,  to 
their  d.^advai.Mae  have  been  off  the  main 
Ime.s.  will  nr--,v  he  on  the  mam  lines  I  feel 
tliat  thes-r'  jcnt'om.  n  honoring  us  a'l'h  their 
presence  tcdav  will  present  J  v  find  *hat  some 
part,  at  ar.v  rate  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the   worlrl    Ims   shifted 

"What  these  States  are  going  tc  see.  there- 
fcre  Is  an  emancipation  from  tli'e  subordina- 
tion which  has  been  ir.evitable.  to  foreign 
enterprise  and  an  assertion  of  the  splendid 
character  wh.ch.  m  spite  ni  these  difBcuItles, 
tlu\  have  acam  and  again  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate The  dienitv  the  ccuraee  the  self- 
prfi-ession  the  self-resp  ct  cf  the  Latin- 
American  states,  their  achievemen  ;,  w.  the 
face  of  all  tliese  ad-.erse  circumstances,  de- 
serve uothlnt;  but  the  admirat:  n  and  ap- 
plause of  the  Wi  rid  In  the  futur^'  they  will 
draw  closer  and  rlcser  to  us  because  cf  cir- 
cumstances of  which  I  wi.^h  tt)  sp<^ak  with 
moderation,  and.  I  hope,  without  indiscre- 
tion 

"We  must  prove  ourselves  their  trends  and 
champions  upon  terms  ^-.f  equality  and  hon  i 
You  cannot  be  friends  upon  any  i-tner  ttrrn- 

than  upon  the  terms  of  honor  We  must 
shew  oursrives  friend.';  by  conipi  ehending 
thi  !r  interest,  whether  it  squares  wi-h  cur 
own  interest  or  nut  It  .-  a  very  f>er.lous 
thin?  to  determihp  the  fore^-n  t>  '.icv  cf  a 
nation  in  the  ter  a.s  of  material  inierest  It 
not  only  is  unfair  to  those  with  whom  you 
are  dealitig,  but  it  is  deeraclmg  as  rf«ards 
your  own  actions. 

"Comprehension  must  be  the  sc.l  m  which 
shall  grow  all  the  fruits  cf  fiienciship  and 
there   is   a   reason    and    a    compulsion   lymc 

behind  all  ;his  wh.ch  is  dearer  than  nnyhina 
else  to  the  thoughtful  men  of  America  I 
mean  the  development  of  constitutK  na!  l.b- 
erty  m  the  wcrid  Human  rights  natior.ai 
Intr^'rity,  and  opportunity  as  against  materutl 
interests — that  ladies  and  gentlemen,  i.s  the 
issue  which  we  now  have  to  face  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  ssiy  that  tlie  Uroteri 
States  will  never  again  seek  cne  addition.al 
foot  of  territory  by  conquest  She  ■ft.ll  de- 
vote herself  to  shewing  that  she  know-  how 
to  make  honorable  and  fruitful  use  cf  th- 
territory  sije  has  and  she  must  reeard  it  a.-^ 
one  of  the  duties  of  friendship  t(  .see  that 
from  no  quarter  are  material  interests  made 
superior  to  human  lit)erty  and  national  op- 
portunity.   I    say    thie    not    with    a    single 


thought  that  : anyone  will  gainsay  it,  but 
merely  to  fix  Iri  our  consciousness  what  cur 
real  relationship  with  the  rest  of  America  is. 
It  is  the  relationship  of  a  family  of  mankind 
devoted  to  th<  development  of  true  consti- 
tutional Iibertl-.  We  know  that  that  is  the 
soil  cut  of  whl^h  the  best  enterprise  springs. 
We  know  that  this  Is  a  cause  which  we  are 
making  in  coiimon  with  our  neighbors,  be- 
cause we  have  riad  to  make  it  for  ourselves. 

"Reference  |ias  been  made  here  today  to 
some  of  the  National  problems  which  con- 
front us  as  a^liation.  What  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  our  national  problems?  It  Is  that  we 
have  seen  the  Band  of  material  interest  some- 
times about  td  close  upon  our  dearest  rights 
and  possession^.  We  have  seen  material  in- 
terests threaten  constitutional  freedom  In 
the  United  Stales.  Therefore,  we  will  now 
know  how  to  Sympathize  with  those  In  the 
rest  of  Amenta  who  have  to  contend  with 
such  powers,  pot  only  within  their  borders 
but  from  outside  their  borders  also. 

"I  know  whit  the  response  of  the  thought 
and  heart  of  /Imerica  will  be  to  the  program 
I  have  outlineii  because  America  was  created 
to  realize  a  piogram  like  that.  Thie  is  not 
America  becauke  it  is  rich.  This  is  not  Amer- 
ica because  Itj  has  set  up  for  a  great  popu- 
lation great  ctoportunities  of  material  pros- 
perity. Amerfca  Is  a  name  which  sounds  In 
the  ears  of  n^en  everywhere  as  a  synonym 
with  individuil  opportunity  because  it  Is  a 
synonym  of  individual  liberty  I  would  rather 
belong  to  a  pocr  nation  that  was  free  than  to 
a  rich  nation  that  had  ceased  to  be  In  love 
with  liberty  [But  we  shall  not  be  poor  If 
because  the  nation  that  loves 
lets  every  man  free  to  do  his 
is  best,  and  that  means  the 
e  splendid  energies  of  a  great 
nk  for  themselves.  A  nation 
annot  be  free  any  more  than 
ployers  can" be. 

zing  the  points  which  must 
pathy  and  In  spiritual  inter- 
atin-American  peoples  we  are 
ng  the  points  of  our  own  life, 
prove  ourselves  untrue  to  our 
If  we  proved  ourselves  untrue 
m.  Do  not  think  therefore, 
t  the  questions  of  the  day  are 
s  of  policy  and  diplomacy. 
They  are  shot!  through  with  the  principles  ot 
life.  We  dara  not  turn  from  the  principle 
that  morality  ^nd  not  expediency  is  the  thing 
that  must  gxolde  us  and  that  we  will  never 
condone  Inlql^ity  because  It  Is  most  conven- 
ient to  do  soi  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  day  of  Infliiite  hope— of  confidence  in  a 
future  greaten  than  thf  past  has  been — for  I 
am  fain  to  Mlieve  that  In  ^pite  of  all  the  * 
things  that  w«  wish  to  correct  the  nineteenth 
century  that  iiow  lies  behind  us  has  brought 
us  a  long  sta^  toward  the  time  when,  slowly 
ascending  thi  tedious  climb  that  leads  to 
the  final  upiabds,  we  shall  get  our  ultimate 
view  of  the  nuties  of  mankind.  We  have 
breasted  a  considerable  part  of  that  climb 
and  shall  presently — It  may  be  a  generation 
or  two — come,  out  upon  those  great  heights 
where  there  slunes  unobeuucted  the  light  of 
the  Justice  of  JGod." 
That  speecll  Is  the  constitution  of  the  new 

unity  B'-li'-at'c  dream  has  found  fulfillment. 
In  QJ^r  <laj  u^n  tbese  mighty  foundations — 
fruit.-  of  the  ODi.gue  and  the  pen — have  come 
the  treaties  ©f  American  solidarity.  Other 
nations  are  seeing  the  worth  of  this  unity  of 
spin-  and  purpose — bringing  freedom  to  exist, 
freedom  to  trade,  and  freedom  to  dream 
mighty  dreams  of  bette.  days  to  come  by 
peaceful  gro^ih — an  such  nations  as  the 
Commonwealth!  states  of  Canada.  AustraUa, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Du'xh  East  Indies, 
China,  and  Riissla  across  the  Pacific  are  acting 
with  us  without  formal  adherence.  On  this 
basis  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  ir  very  dee  '  be- 
come the  oceam  of  pe«ct ,  for  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  Will  turn  to  her  proper  place 
among  the  Pacific  states  of  the  world.    The 


we  love  libert5 
liberty   truly 
best   and    be 
release  of  all 
pe<-iple  who  tl 
of  employees 
a  nation  of  er 
"In   empha^ 
unite  us  in 
est  with  the 
only  emphasis 
and  we  shoulc 
own  tradition! 
friends    to   tl 
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Wilsonlan  principles  will  yet  fill  the  w:)rld. 
and  the  ties  of  the  spirit  w;ll  surely  prevail. 
The  new  American  unity  Is  to  be  found 
primarily  in  factors  aside  frcm  those  of  geog- 
raphy, race,  economic  relationships,  and  world 
trade.  It  is  even  to  this  day,  though,  more 
Ideal  as  a  dream  than  as  an  actual  fact  he- 
cause  the  binding  force  of  the  various  Inter- 
Ame  lean  treaties  made  in  conformity  with 
these  fixed  ideals  has  not  bPen  made  strong 
by  the  organization  of  any  Irdissoluble  union. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  considered  for  years. 
to  be  sure,  as  a  unilateral  pronouncement: 
Its  continuance  at  this  time  depends  upon  a 
multilateral  acceptance  and  resjKinsc.  and 
multilateral  devotion  to  the  Ideal  of  solidar- 
ity We  have  the  Pan  Americ  in  Union,  we 
have  had  several  Pan -American  conferences, 
we  have  consultations  l)efore  action  we  have 
treaties;  and  the  Spanish-Portuguese  culture 
of  the  south  Ls  fast  being  fused  with  the  com- 
plex culture  of  the  north,  and  both  are  bridg- 
ing the  Pacific. 

In  1917  when  President  Wilson  severed  re- 
lations With  the  German  Government  and 
suggested  to  all  other  neutrals  that  they  do 
the  sime.  several  American  republics  gave 
affirmative  .esponses  to  Wilsons  suggestion. 
When  we  entered  the  Wcrld  War,  several 
American  republics  made  declarations  that 
they  would  not  be  neutral  "vith  regard  to  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  1936  Neutrality 
Act  was  passed,  the  Congress  of  the  Unitfd 
States  read  Into  that  act  a  statement  which 
recognized  hemispheric  solidarity  and  which 
gave  notice  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  would  not  remain  neutral  In  a  war 
against  an  American  republic  Still  we  actu- 
ally do  not  have  hemispheric  solidarity  be- 
cause even  with  this  enactment  and  even 
In  the  .ace  of  the  Ac  of  Westminster  which 
made  Canada  In  very  deed  an  American  re- 
public, our  Gcvernment  has  not  seen  fit  to 
consider  Canada  as  an  Amer;can  republic,  nor 
has  Canada  herself  seen  fir  to  accept  that 
designation  The  ties  to  the  Commonwealth 
seem  stronger  than  the  ties  to  the  American 
republics.  But  still  there  Is  unity,  and  It 
must  be  recognized.  The  threads  of  self- 
Interest  and  sentiment  which  held  the  com- 
monwealth of  nations  together  are  surprising 
and  Significant  In  their  results. 

This  I  have  said  t)efore.  b.it  it  Is  worth  re- 
peating at  this  time  Never  In  history  have 
the  ties  of  friendship  been  so  strong  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Canada's  de- 
fense on  the  Pacific  has  long  been  our  con- 
cern, so  much  "So  that  Canada  d:d  but  little 
more  tor  the  defense  of  her  Pacific  approaches 
than  she  did  for  the  defeu'e  of  her  border, 
Which  was  nothing  Now.  with  the  occupa- 
tion Ol  our  North  Atlantic  bases  and  Iceland, 
note  that  C:.nad.is  defense  is  now  that  of  the 
Americas  Never  have  the  ties  of  solidarity 
between  the  American  Republics  been  so 
great  North,  South,  and  Central  America 
With  the  Atlantic  Islands  are  now  our  con- 
cern. The  commonwealth  unity  is  therefore 
now  dependent  upon  American  unity,  which 
In  turn  brings  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
Into  the  oractice  and  theory  of  our  American 
Republics'  solidarity  treaties.  England  and 
the  United  Stutes  are  cooperating  with  the 
Dutch,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Russians.  The 
Pacific  Is  therefore  circled  by  countries  hop- 
ing and  planning  for  peaceful  trade,  as  the 
name  'Pacific  "  implies.  It  is  inevitable  that 
Japan  will  soon  cooperate  with  this  unity. 
Her  ties  are  there,  not  elsewhere.  Her  effi- 
ciency, her  ihips  of  trade,  and  her  genius  for 
organized  accomplishment  are  the  s;ngle 
lack.ng  elements  in  this  peaceful  Ideal  Her 
ties  with  the  Axis  are  unnatural  They  will 
Ultimately  destroy  the  natural  advantage  of 
central  position  she  now  has  Her  leadership, 
her  stability,  her  lasting  worth  as  a  nation 
are  needed  to  complete  this  p  cture  She  Is 
ready  to  be  welcomed  by  all.  even  China,  on 
an  equality  of  peaceful  endeavor.  She  will 
ultimately  come  Her  fear  of  Russia  can 
completely  subside  when  Japan  becomes  a 
member  of  this  unity  of  sentiment  and  self- 


interest.  For  if  China's  territorial  Integrity 
Is  to  be  maintained,  so  will  the  Integrity  of 
every  state   in   the   Pacific  area 

Thus  American  hemispheric  solidarity  Is 
faced  with  the  actual  fact  cf  world  conditions 
as  they  exist  today.  Unity  even  when  we 
have  It  expressed  as  It  Is  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  must  be  on  a  bigger  basis  than  a 
hemispherical  one.  There  Is  of  necessity  In 
the  world  a  type  of  world  unity  expressing 
Itself  in  many  articulate  ways  at  the  present 
time:  The  Institute  of  World  Affairs,  the  ar- 
senal for  the  democracies.  un:on  now.  con- 
flicts over  the  various  new  orders,  ideological 
clashes,  the  League  of  Nation's  various  Insti- 
tutions and  committees,  the  ideas  of  a  world 
court,  the  international  labor  office,  the  world- 
wide revolutions,  such  ideas  as  these  behind 
the  third  international,  the  cntl-Comlntern 
Pact,  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  freedom 
of  the  seas  as  that  conscript  Is  aflected  by 
many  rivaling  doctrines,  the  struggle  for 
colonies  or  for  strategic  and  crlUcal  materials, 
the  open  dror.  the  exploitaticn  and  develop- 
ment of  backward  peoples,  the  half  dozen 
conflicting  concepts  of  national  destiny,  the 
four  freedoms  everywhere,  the  Lords  Prayer 
and  its  logical  i^ltimate.  the  millennium,  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  the  Mikado  cult,  and  on 
and  on  we  might  go  The  point  I  make  Is 
that  even  In  the  minds  of  the  keenest  na- 
tionalist or  In  the  heart's  desires  of  the  man 
who  knows  only  his  neighbors  and  his  blood, 
there  Is  a  struggling  aspiration  for  something 
else  expressed  so  well  by  the  fathers  when 
they  created  the  American  seal  and  put  on  it 
the  words  "Annuit  coeptis.  no\us  ordo 
seclorum  " 

It  is  true  that  the  exigency  of  the  present 
war  Is  providing  a  force  which  Is  driving  the 
American  Hemisphere  Into  a  unity  of  defense 
which  may  or  may  not  be  to  its  advantage 
as  time  moves  on  I  say  this  because  we -are 
still  In  the  realm  of  Ideas  and  In  that  realm 
there  are  mighty  conflicts  There  Is  no  unity 
cf  language  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
There  Is  no  unity  of  religion  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  There  Is  actual  economic  ri- 
valry. There  Is  no  common  unity  cf  "  usiness 
id^al  or  trade  practice  Canada's  seemingly 
conflicting  tugs  of  self-interest,  the  interest 
of  the  motherland,  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  interest  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  the  Interest  of  her  closest  neighbor  can 
only  be  reconciled  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
Individual  in  the  United  States  continues  to 
exist:  That  is,  on  the  theory  of  many  loyal- 
ties being  permitted  the  individual  man. 

After  years  of  endeavor,  we  have  brought 
about  an  Argentine  trade  pact.  Still,  we 
know  what  the  United  States  and  the  Argen- 
tine are  economic  rivals,  that  Argentina  must 
sell  to  Europe  in  order  to  prosper.    If  she 

sells  only  to  Us.  she  affects  her  prosperity. 
But  the  ideal  has  t>een  obtained,  and  tbe 
economic  adjustments  can  come. 

Tlie  type  of  thinking  In  which  I  have  In- 
dulged can  only  be  understood  as  reflecting 
a  hoiDe  and  an  a.spiraticn  growing  cut  of 
actual  necessity.  What  the  future  will  bring 
no  man  can  tell.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
Indeed  not  to  work  toward  the  culrrUnatlon 
of  a  firm,  fixed,  and  settled  policy  based  upon 
the  grea^  theory  of  the  natural  rights  of  man 
and  the  political  concept  of  liberty  with  the 
notion  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  exist  as  a 
political  entity  of  its  own  projection.  Thus 
the  new  American  unity  stands  today  on  the 
Identical  base  In  theory  which  has  made  the 
American  union  now  the  oldest  government 
on  earth,  the  government  where  law.  agree- 
ment, deliberation,  and  action  after  deliber- 
ation prevail.  And  where  the  caprice  and 
will  of  an  individual  man  shall  be  curbed  and 
never  prevail. 

Grant  that  dream  fulfillment,  then  com- 
pare It  with  the  attempted  unity  of  Europ^e 
to  be  attained  by  force  and  the  sword,  and 
we  can  agree  I  am  sure,  with  the  great  Eurip- 
ides and  Richelieu,  his  imitator:  "The 
tongue  is  mightier  than  the  blade  '  and  "the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword."    This  I  say 
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and  this  I  believe — despite  our  own  sharpen- 
ing of  swords  and  my  own  Identiflcjatlon  with 
that  sharpening  I 
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Tuesday,  Dvcernhcr  9.  1941 
I 

ADDRESS    OF    W.^YNE    COY     AT    INDIANA 
INU'EHSI  TY- 


Mr.  HILL  M:  Piesident.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aridie.s.'s  d-- 
livered  by  Waynt  Coy.  liai.>«or.  officer. 
Office  for  Emergency  Manapement.  at 
the  student  convocation  at  the  University 
of  Indiana,  at  BloominRton.  Ind  .  on 
October  7  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  'ht  address 
was  orde/ed  to  be  printed  in  iht  Record. 
as  follows:  i 

"The  whole  tide  of  opinion  Is  against  p  ib- 
lic  administration  as  a  career  for  talent  The 
enormous  rewards  which  industry  oflers  to 
able  young  lawyers,  engineers,  economists, 
serve  as  a  powerful  attraction  to  ambitious 
youth.  As  against  that,  there  are  some,  and 
more  than  we  suspect,  who  find  real  satis- 
faction in  work  whose  aim  Is  the  public  good 
But  they  have  to  contend  against  the  whole 
mental  and  moral  climate  of  cur  times  " 

Eleven  years  ago  when  Felix  Frankfurter 
said  what  I  have  Just  read  you.  it  was  the 
truth  Today  matters  are  so  vastly  different 
that  men  are  seriously  debating  the  predic- 
tion Of  a  tinhorn  Spengler  that  Governme'it 
employees  are  a  master  class  riding  the  wave 
of  the  future,  heading  a  managerial  re\  li, - 
tlon. 

1  doubt  that  the  men  of  government  are 
destined  to  be  the  ruthless  Caesars  of  the 
future.  That  has  been  true  in  Germany  and 
In  Ru.'^sla.  where  those  who  formerly  ruled 

through  wealth  or  inheritance  have  been  re- 
placed by  an  omnipotent  buteaucracy.  But 
in  those  countries  government  officials  are 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  that  criticism 
and  opposition  which  we  sometimes  experi- 
ence so  keenly,  and  their  decisions  are  up- 
held not  by  the  due  process  of  law  which  our 
Constitution  guarantees  to  every  man.  but 
by  the  force  of  ruthless  arms  and  the  In- 
qul^itorial  powers  of  a  secret  police.  In  those 
countries  officials  are  not  motivated  by  our 
traditions  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  Is  clear.  In/any  event,  that  the  Influence 
and  the  prestige  of  public  adrtilnlstratlon  has 
enormously  increased  even  In  our  country 
during  the  past  decade  Tf  n  years  ago  the 
graduate  of  a  university  who  chose  govern- 
ment as  a  career  was  looked  upon  with 
amusement  and  pity.  If  not  suspicion  or  dis- 
favor. Today,  however,  there  are  but  few  to 
rejoice  as  Roger  Babson  recently  rejoiced  In 
the  willingness  of  young  men  to  abandon 
the  public  service  for  the  more  substantial 
rewards  of  big  business. 

Babson's  remark  is  now  but  a  caricature 
of  a  frame  of  mind  that  Is  fa.'-t  becomine  as 
extinct  as  tbe  .dodo  It  represents  a  f^tub- 
born.  unshakeable  affection  for  a  pa-^t  thnt 
rever    existed,    and    a   steadfast    re.'usal    to 
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ccmprehond  a  present  and  future  that  de- 
mand aduit  Judt;nie!it  rather  than  persitlage 
RtaiKhlv.  I  think  l'  is  true  to  say  that  *e 
Bre  be^innlhi^  to  mii\r  m  tl:e  direc'ic  :i  ct  a 
new  ccnceptK  n  tif  t!:e  piibhc  service  We  are 
leaving  behind  us  the  m;n;nilz<i:inn  <  t  the 
lmp(jrtance  of  capable  Governmei.t  adnunis- 
trators  and  the  dlPtas'e  for  public  service 
th  it  were  pri. ducts  of  the  pernid  nf  su'iZin^i 
l.^diis'ri.il  L'r^  w'h  We  live  ;:,  n  tiiiii'  when 
the  n.itiire  r.t  Arnt-rican  life  will  be  perva- 
Ei'.ely  atlected  by  'he  quality  i.I  men  in  public 
service,  whPTi  the  citizens  of  cur  ccuntry  n^.U'^t 
havi'  an  iinderst.indinR  of  the  treniendcus 
ta.-ks  performed  through  public  adminivtra- 
tion 

The  year-  that  he  ahead  p< ■>v  pmblenis  of 
tile  ^:rea»e'-'  roni.nluatii  n  The  onni-h  cf 
modern  mdu.stnalism  h»s  made  u.'-  highly 
micrdependen?  at  hi  me  and  has  nuidt-  the 
naticn-.  of  the  vnirld  equalh,  mterdt pendent . 
.  Vi'e  have  learned  at  hi)me  tl.at  If  ?ome  cf  our 
people  are  denied  the  means  of  defeat mi^  ;)c",- 
erty  then  the  whole  conunnmty  mUiC  t-uHer. 
We  are  learnlnt:  that  If  a  nati<  n  ijs  dejirived 
cf  tlie  means  i;f  provldlnt:  Its  cit:/<n-  with  a 
bearable  exi.-tence,  tlien  the  whole  c immu- 
nity of  natiur..>  of  the  world  miL'-t  wret-tle 
with  the  resulting  barbarism  and  bitterness 

In  our  times  i^reat,  shaking  developments 
are  rushing  past.  Our  failure  to  have  enough 
aluminum  or  oU  or  steel  or  food  dees  not  now 
mean  merely  that  we  shall  live  a  little  less 
ftiUy  but  means  thai  we  may  ceate  to  live  at 
nil  Public  administration  has  the  Job  of 
turning  the  enormous  facilities  of  our  peace- 
tinie  Natliin  overiucht  to  the  tasics  of  war: 
and  then  the  Job  of  somehow  somersaulting 
this  great  machinery  back  to  the  channels  of 
peace  withoiit  destroyint:  ihe  eood  things 
which  the  centuries  ha\e  given  us  And. 
above  all.  public  administrators  have  the  dtity 
of  never  fortretrlrip  that  these  tremendoxis 
tasks  are  all  subordinate  to  the  essential  Job 
of  preservlni^  the  respect  for  the  individual, 
the  zeal  of  Justice  and  freedom,  and,  all  the 
viltimately  Important  qualities  of  the  life  of 
fieemen 

With  these  intricately  complex  responsi- 
bilities ahead  of  u>  we  cnnnct  Icncer  afTord 
to  gage  the  capabilities  of  our  Government 
by  Journali-stic  cluiuo  It  was  to  this  end 
that  Walter  Lippmann  quite  properly  cracked 
the  knuckles  of  some  of  his  ccntempcraries 
the  otlier  morning  "We  are  not  being  verv 
serious."  he  wrote  "when  we  talk  as  if  the 
future  of  the  American  economic  order  and 
the  American  social  system  depended  en 
wh.ether  the  mob;li/'at irn  of  industry  is  con- 
ducted by  a  board  with  four  new  dealers  ar  d 
three  businessmen  or  vice  versa  "  Indeed. 
that  IS  not  "being  very  serious  "  In  meeting 
the  burdensome  problem^j  of  the  present  day 
that  8t)rt  of  meaningless  nose  counting  can 
only  serve  to  beelcud  and  befog 

If  our  public  admmistrntors  are  to  help  the 
United  States  through  the  tangles  that  he 
ahead  it  will  not  matter  a  whit  whether  they 
are  new  dealers  or  busine?;>men,  as  those 
sptii^.gy  labels  are  commonly  used  What  will 
matter  ts  that  they  constantly  possess  a 
freshness  of  view,  a  lift  of  imaqinati>  n,  and 
a  ccmprehensiDn  cl  fundamentals  which  will 
lurnu>-h  them  some  adequate  perspective  oi 
the  problems  of  today 

I  can  be^t  explai:;  by  an  illustration  of  the 
absence  cf  th<.  se  qualities  what  I  mean  by 
such  geneialities  Let  me  quote  the  remarks 
uttered  by  a  leadii.^  French  general  only  a 
fiw  months  before  his  country  lay  crushed 
111  defeat- 

"All  military  force  must  be  appraised  with 
an  eye  to  the  finanrial  balance  sheet;  fur 
the  tUcrts  whieh  a  nation  can  and  must  de- 
vote to  its  security  are  necessarily  limited. 
An  insurance  premium  must  not  ruin  him 
who  pays  it  •  •  •  A  country  that  rums 
It.Mlf  over  its  armaments,  drains  itself  of  the 
cner^  necessary  to  use  its  arms  *  •  •  A 
.75  cr  .77  shell,  costing  150  francs,  can  de- 
stroy a  tank  wi  rth  a  million.  This  particu- 
lar aspect  of  the  principle  of  the  ccuservation 


cf  energy  throws  l:trht  en  the  rela*.'-?  value 
cf  guns  ar.d  tanks  Money  is  the  s  urce  of 
all  force   ' 

The  hcllcwi:ess  c{  those  W'.rds  can;,  t  bf " - 
ter  be  c.  aiuated  than  bv  repeating  the  Ci.m- 
mei't.-  cf  Max  Werner  ;n  his  Battle  for  the 
World : 

"It  was  a  fantastic  situati'jh.  •  •  •  xhe 
generals  had  the  nutlo^jk  cf  the  peti*  bour*- 
geoiK  •  •  •  They  failed  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  defeat  is  the  greatest  expense  a  nation 
can  incur-  that  while  1  shell  worth  150 
franc-  m:iy  riestr<  y  a  tank  worth  a  millic  . 
5  OCO  tanks  worth  5.000,000,000  francs  can 
conquer  a  ccur.try  wrh  a  national  wealth 
rur.nl!. g  ti  maiiy  h.undreds  cf  billions  cf 
iran.c-.  a.=  acuaiiy  happer.ed  in  the  spring  cf 
1940  " 

The  French  general  measured  the  defense 
cf  his  country  and  the  freedom  cf  his  coun- 
trymen m  the  st.ff,  crau'.ped  manner  at  a 
bookkeeper.  He  d^monstratf d  the  lack  of 
imafe^maiion,  the  utter  absence  cl  bold  and 
Cl  uratjtuv.s  fcresight.  that  we  cannot  today 
afTi:rd  Public  admiiiistratic  n  m  this  time  cf  i 
great  peril  canr:ot  be  conducted  by  minds 
which  are  prist. ners  of  the  balance  sheet.  In 
a  time  when  the  uiikncwn  at'.d  the  unex- 
pected cf  today  are  the  headlines  of  ne.xt 
month,  of  next  week,  cr  tomorrow,  the  affairs 
of  this  Nation  cannot  be  e::trusted  to  nien 
whose  viMon  is  h  ;'bbled  by  the  fragn-ientary 
experiences    of    the    immediate    past. 

It  is  in  this  connection,  I  think,  that  the  , 
benefi's  cf  experience  in  pubhc  arimmistra- 
tu  n  have  been  demonstrated  Of  course, 
there  are  important  exceptions  but  many 
^eas(lned  public  administrators  have  proved 
especially  fit  to  have  the  courage  to  face  and 
the  ability  to  understand  the  tremendous 
demands  of  this  moment  of  history. 

That,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be  The 
jo"o  of  our  public  administrators  is  to  solve 
Just  these  problems;  and  most  administra- 
tors are  where  they  are  becatise  their  prime 
nictivdtion  was  to  tackle  thi-e  problems. 
Their  positions  enable  them  to  be  relatively 
dis.nterested.  That  flexibilitv  of  mind 
enabled  public  men.  for  example  to  con- 
tend that  the  deveh  pment  of  the  resources 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  e>sential  to 
strengthening  our  national  defenses  and  se- 
curity at  a  time  when  other  men,  who  were 
t^  grasp  the  idea  years  later,  sincerely 
tnc'Ught  the  contentions  were  merely  masks 
for  seme  subveisive  maneuver. 

I  do  not  mean,  fcr  instance,  to  sav  that 
these  qualities  of  imagination,  cf  b^  Idness, 
and  of  being  disinterested  are  by  seme  im- 
mutable natural  l.'^w  -confined  to  govern- 
ment administrators  alone  In  government 
we  have  had  our  special  kinds  of  narrowness, 
our  special  kind-  cf  .«elfi-hness  to  contend 
with  There  are  still  too  many  who  look 
upon  government  a^  a  period  of  preparation 
for  Tlu^  easv  and  lucrative  rewards  of  a  pro- 
fosj.oiial  career  m  the  service  c  f  private  in- 
terests. We  are  also  w-ceful!y  familiar  with 
cei'am  government  exectifivr.-  who  suffer 
fri  m  power  compiexes  a;;';l  Ji;r;'d;ct!onal 
avarice 

Finally,  we  arc  now  learning  that  the  only 
effect  of  governmeni-  experier.ce  en  some  men 
ha,s  been  to  tie  them  to  the  slow  rhythms 
cf  unimaginative,  workad.iy.  bureaucratic 
chores  These  are  the  meti  who  are  careful 
never  to  ven'ure  on  uncharted  se.is  If  they 
have  an  iniaeina*icn.  they  carefully  keep 
it  locked  up  and  ovir  of  u-e  We  all  knew 
e.xperienced  men  i:i  c;r  vrrt^.mer.t  like  these; 
we  also  know  similar  men  new  to  govern- 
men.t  T'^cether  they  form  a  Br'=at  unimagi- 
native army  whose  banner  re.cds  "You  tell 
me  what  to  do  and  I'll  do  it  "  They  seem  to 
aspire  to  be  the  sic  m.achines  cf  govern- 
ment, refusing  to  perform  u:r;i  someone 
higher  up  inserts  a  coin  of  specific  direction 
j  and  command  The<e  are  the  problem  chil- 
dren of  public  administratirn  tr.day 
j  This  does  not  mean,  however  that  there 
j    are    no    general    dedvicticns    which    can    be 
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drawn  from  fcur  experiences  In  the  admin- 
istration of  ftiie  defense  program.  Elssen- 
tially  the  national-defense  Job  is  that  of  , 
unifying  and  coordinating  all  of  the  mani- 
fold activitle*  of  our  economic  life  in  the 
service  of  tae  Nation's  need  for  gigantic 
armament  pnoductlon.  In  its  essence  this 
is  a  Government  Job.  It  Is  a  Job  which 
requires  prlmnrily  the  ability  to  Judge  accu- 
rately and  fairly  the  place  which  all  of  the 
varied  econoiilc  interests  of  the  country — 
business,  labir,  agriculture,  and  all  of  the 
subdlvisions-f-must  play  In  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Primarily  and  traditionally,  it  has  been  the 
business  of  tlie  Government  and  Government 
officials  to  exarcise  this  kind  of  Judgment  and 
to  perform  these  ta-sks.  For  the  most  part, 
I  believe  thai  while  the  necessities  of  a  de- 
fense econoniy  have  Intensified  our  govern- 
mental problems,  the  character  of  those 
problems  ha^  not  essentially  changed  So 
far  as  the  tbsks  and  technique  of  publia 
administratio^  are  concerned,  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense  are  fcr  the  most 
part  Just  likejthoise  of  peacetime  government, 
only  more  so  J 

Of  course,  jtbe  technical  and  engineering 
problems'  are^  somewhat  different,  and  they 
require  the  afervices  and  the  advice  cf  hun- 
dreds of  specialists  who  have  bad  little,  if 
any.  prevlou^  contact  with  the  Government. 
But  their  pitsence  In  Government  Is  only 
nn  intensification  of  a  process  which  has 
been  going  on  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Similarly,  if  decisions  are  to  be  made  which 
affect  vitally  jthe  interests  of  great  ecpnomk; 
groups,  thosd  groups  should  be  represented 
in  the  proceap  of  policy  making  and  admin- 
istration. Tliis  is  true  of  labor,  agriculture, 
small  businels.  big  business,  anci  all  of  our 
diverse  functional  groups.  Once  again,  hew- 
ever,  we  mu4t  recognize  that  this  policy  of 
representatic^i  has  been  growing  for  a  good 
many  years  ajid  has  been  increasing  gradually 
in  the  Goveijiment  during  the  past  decade. 
Organization!  like  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Adraimstration.  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  and  the  Bitumlnovis  Coal  Division, 
among   manj  others,   embody   this   principle 

of  representation  as  a  part  of  the  process  oJ 
Government  jpolicy  making. 

But  it  is  ^portant  here  to  make  certain 
vital  distinctions.  Since  representation  of 
this  sort  is  [incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
governmental  process,  those  who  represent 
the  various  economic  groups  do  so  openly, 
consciously,  ind  with  full  prcJ^ision  fcr  sim- 
ilar represeritation  of  conflicting  interests. 
There  still  remains  the  equally  vital  task  of 
coordinating^  composing,  and  compromising 
the  conflicting  views  of  all  of  these  repre- 
sentative agericies  in  the  public  interest.  For 
this  Job  we  ciinnot  afford  to  choose  men  who 
represent  pritnarily  any  except  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  ^n  this  connection.  I  think,  that 
the  work  of  jpublic  administration  has  Ixen 
the  best  teacjier  and  the  best  preparation  for 
the  enorm.ou|ly  complex  tasks  involved  in  the 
defense  progtam. 

There  haslbeen  a  great  deal  cf  nonsense 
written  and  «id  to  obscure  the  inherent  ccm- 
plexity  of  the  tasks  Involved.  Only  new 
many  peopl^  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  we  cantio*^  have  armaments  merely  by 
saying  "Let  j  there  be  armaments."  or  even, 
"Let  there  ije  epprcpriations  or  contracts." 
On  both  Ei^es  of  the  Atlantic  the  idea  is 
prevalent  th«t  guns  and  planes  and  tanks  and 
ships  would  feprcut  like  weeds  if  cnly  a  one- 
man  director 'With  powers  of  omniscience  were 
put  an  charge.  Seas>oned  public  administra- 
tors have  learned.  I  think — successful  public 
administrators  must  learn — that  it  Is  human 
beings,  limittd.  faulty  men.  we  are  working 
with.  Thera  Is  an  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  large  pHcblems  require  the  consultation 
and  cooperation  of  many  organizations  and 
agencies  haT«ng  special  understandings  and 
special  functions  Old  symbols,  like  red 
tape  and  biofeaucracy,  have  Bomtwhat  spent 
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their  force  The  simple  realization  is  slowly 
dawning  that  no  one  can  overnight  become 
an  expert  in  foreign  affairs,  military  and 
naval  strategy,  finance,  labor-relations  pro- 
duction, etc  :  that  if  there  is  to  be  govern- 
ment with  any  effectiveness  and  any  conti- 
nuity there  must  be  a  complex  system  of  or- 
ganization to  meet  the  complicated  needs  of 
our  times.  More  apparent  every  day  is  the 
Importance  of  trained  public  men  who  under- 
stand the  functions  of  that  organization,  who 
understand  the  interrelationship  of  its  agen- 
cies, who  can  utilize  the  special  services  for 
which  it  exists  Instead  of  being  confused  by 
the  very  knowledge  that  it  exists 

But  all  the  special  skills  of  the  public  ad- 
ministrator in  using  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, and  all  the  ability  to  foresee  and 
solve  physical  problems  of  organization  and 
arrangement  and  production  and  strategy, 
will  not  suffice  if  the  United  States  is  to  en- 
dure as  a  Nation  of  freedom.  A  friend  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  "You  fellows  in  gov- 
ernment tend  not  to  represent  anybody,  tend 
to  Ije  without  roots  You  are  organizers  and 
manipulators  and  operators  of  a  great  hu- 
man machine,  but  you  are  likely  to  get  lost 
In  the  fascination  of  running  the  machine, 
to  lose  sight  of  why  you  are  here  " 

Surely,  that  poses  the  greatest  danger  that 
faces  public  administration  There  is  no 
surer  way  of  bringing  on  the  distasteful 
"Managerial  Revolution"  of  that  gloomy 
prophet  James  Burnham,  than  for  the  men 
of  government  to  forget  that  it  is  not  Just 
a  Government  they  are  administering  but  a 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people.  Great  power  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  public  servants,  and  that  power  can 
be  abused  and  tyrnnnlcally  used  if  men  come 
to  think  the  power  belongs  to  them  and 
forget  they  merely  use  it  as  trustees  of  all 
citizens. 

I  have  already  said  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  principles  of  public  administration 
which  will  produce  a  successful  defense  pro- 
gram are  for  the  most  part  merely  an  ac- 
celeration of  those  principles  at  the  root  of 
all  good  government.  There  is  one  essential 
truth  about  public  administration  which  we 

have  all  learned  as  a  result  of  centuries  of 
governmental  experience.  That  is  that  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  and  governmental  Jus- 
tice are  made  more  perfect  only  when  tested 
in  the  fire  of  free  criticism 

It  is  only  when  our  efforts  are  subjected 
to  the  constant  hammering  of  those  who  dis- 
agree or  are  disgruntled,  that  the  men  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  Government  may 
attain  their  maximum  effectiveness.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  should  be  even  truer  in  time 
of  conflict  and  stress,  than  in  a  time  of 
serenity  and  quiet  Much  of  the  criticism 
which  we  shall  receive  in  the  coming  months 
and  years  will  seem  capricious  and  spurious, 
or  even  subversive  Doubtless  some  of  it  will 
be,  but  whatever  its  motivation,  none  of  us 
can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  great  demands  that  are  now  upon  us 
will  certainly  generate  strong  urges  to  get 
things  done  at  any  cost  or  any  sacriflce. 
There  will  tae  pressures  to  break  down  the 
guaranties  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  ignore 
the  dignity  and  sacrifices  of  ndivlduals.  Al- 
ready there  is  a  substantial  tendency  to  think 
that  workers  who  strike  are  clearly  subversive, 
disloyal,  un-American — a  tendency  to  forget 
that  strikers  can  be  patriots  bearing  Just 
grievances,  that  they  can  be  honest,  sincere 
men  not  yet  comprehending  the  intricate  pat- 
tern of  events  which  has  created  our  present 
emergency.  There  has  been  grudging  talk 
about  persecuted  aliens  who  have  come  to  this 
country,  when  the  fullest  offers  of  refuge  are 
obviously  called  for  from  a  nation  built  and 
carried  on  by  refugees  from  tyranny.  There 
have  been  contemptible  eCforts  toward  cre- 
ating racial  intolerance  and  murmurings 
about  suppressing  opinions,  as  though  we 
should  throw  away  the  freedom  and  tolerance 
Which  are  the  greatest  of  mans  creations. 


To  keep  cur  Government  channeled  In  the 
direction  of  democracy  is  the  great  problem 
of  America  today. 

In  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  thrown  up 
by  modern  industrialism  government  activity 
has  been  constantly  widening  for  decades. 
That  growth  was  accelerated  by  the  problems 
of  the  thirties.  It  Is  unnaturally  great  dur- 
ing these  days  of  defence  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  even  when  the  present 
threat  to  our  country  Is  over.^overnment  will 
play  a  larger  role  in  our  lives  than  it  has 
ever  played  in  the  peacetime  past 

The  whys  and  wherefores  cf  the  growth  of 
government  are  too  familiar  to  you  for  me 
to  dwell  upon  Government  has  developed 
In  response  to  needs  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience. This  was  true  143  years  ago  when 
the  Congress  established  what  may  be  called 
"socialized  medicine"  for  our  merchant  sea- 
men in  creating  marine  hospitals  in  1798 
Similar  pressures  led  to  the  establishment  cf 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Con  mission  in  the 
eighties,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1914, 
cf  the  regulation  of  the  stockyards  In  the 
early  twenties,  and  of  tlie  agencies  that  have 
grown  up  in  recent  years 

By  now  only  a  few  can  afford  the  luxurious 
Ignorance  of  thinking  that  somewhere  in 
Washington  a  furtive  little  group  of  men 
are  craftily  erecting  agency  after  agency  In 
opposition  to  popular  will.  The  best  one- 
sentence  explanation  of  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment that  I  know  comes  from  a  very  un- 
subversive  source  It  was  while  he  was  help- 
ing Governor  Landon's  campaign  in  1936  that 
Mr  Charles  Taft  said:  "Nothing  will  ever  be 
simple  in  a  country  of  130,000.000  people  " 

The  complexity  of  our  industrialized  civi- 
lization is  the  explanation  of  the  expansion 
of  government  That  is  plain,  unmistakable 
fact,  and  that  fact  cannot  be  ignored  But 
neither  can  we  ignore  the  problems  that  it 
raises 

It  Is  obviously  true  that  a  large  centralized 
government  may  become  a  threat  to  the  free- 
dom we  have  nourished  There  are  terrible 
examples  today  of  how  the  controls  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  turned  Into  instruments 
of  brutal  tyranny  and  oppression.  But  rec- 
ognition of  this  possibility  cf  danger  need  not 
carry  us  into  the  camp  of  those  defeatists 
who  say  that  because  strong  governments  in 
Germany  and  Italy  and  Russia  have  led  to 
tyranny  It  is  inevitable  that  the  expansion 
of  government  here  will  also  lead  to  tyranny. 
Tliere  is  nothing  inevitable  about  tyranny. 
Many  Institutions  can  be  used  to  create 
oppression,  but  whether  they  are  so  used 
depends  on  the  will  and  courage  of  a  coun- 
try s  people.  In  many  nations  the  army  has 
been  used  to  bring  about  military  coups,  but 
our  history  refutes  any  suggestions  that  the 
establishment  of  an  army  must  Inevitably 
lead  to  military  rule 

The  great  task  of  our  times  is  to  build  a 
government  strong  enough  to  meet  the  com- 
plicated difRculties  we  face,  but  to  build  it 
so  that  we  do  not  lose  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions. There  is  nO  ready-made  solution. 
The  Job  will  only  be  done  through  the  per- 
sistent attention,  the  continuous  Inventive- 
ness, of  our  citizens. 

Already  we  can  begin  to  see  some  outlines 
of  the  approach.  We  can  see  an  avoidance 
of  the  danger  of  overcentrallzation  in  the 
establishment  of  regional  authorities  on  the 
pattern  of  T,  V.  A  An  example  of  how  the 
public  can  be  kept  freshly  informed  of  the 
more  Important  accomplishments  of  govern- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  that  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration  must  file  with  the 
Congress  every  90  days.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee investigating  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram IS  another  Illustration  of  continuous 
democratic  control  over  the  most  intricate 
problems  of  government. 

We  must  make  constant  progress  in  this 
direction.  We  are  still  groping  with  the 
problems  of  translating  to  Government  em- 
ployees   that    freedom    and    security    which 


trade-unions  have  broug'.it  about  in  private 
industry  Tlieie  are  still  a  iiust  of  difflcvil- 
tles  In  seeii'g  that  the  power  ot  Government 
Is  not  used  oppressively  by  ovcrzealous  or 
malicious  cfHcials  We  must  perfect  means 
for  obtaining  adequate  Inforrnation  of  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  intelligent  public  cr.ti- 
clsm 

A  dictatorship,  controlling  all  channels  ot 
information  and  opinion,  undertakes  to  sim- 
plify the  problem  for  the  mass  of  its  people 
by  a  ruthless  process  of  sifting,  distortion, 
and  elimination  of  fact  to  assure  a  uiiitied 
picture  conforming  to  tlie  ofBclal  political 
doctrine  We  reject  In  horror  a  theory  of 
Government  which  holds  the  human  intelli- 
gence In  such  low  regard  We  are  convinced 
that  ultimately  any  political  system  which 
so  frankly  relies  for  its  strength  on  contempt  • 
for  the  cammon  man  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  explosive  force  of  tlie^  human  in'elli- 
gence  so  repressed 

People  who  must  determine  the  policies  en 
which  their  own  security  dejjends  have  a 
right  to  Informatioii  as  full  and  complete 
as  a  free  press  and  freedom  of  speech  can 
secure  for  them.  But  people  in  a  democtacy 
deserve  more  than  facts.  They  deserve  In- 
telligent leadership  from  all  the  force'  :n 
our  national  life.  They  deserve  an  interpre- 
tation of  events  which,  while  reflecting  th.e 
legitimate  divergence  cf  opinion  inherent  In 
a  democracy,  recognizes  the  public  character 
of  Its  responsibility. 

Those  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome  The 
meaning  of  our  existence  depends  on  keeping 
American  Government  d?mocratic  govern- 
ment. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  men 
of  this  country  can  perform  the  sheer  phvsi- 
cal  work  of  analysis,  organization,  and  p>;e- 
cutlon  required  to  meet  and  conquer  tlie 
present  crisis  In  our  affairs  But  that  alone 
will  not  suffice.  The  Job  of  Government  th.at 
lies  ahead  involves  more  tliati  obtainin.:  fi: 
130,000.000  animals  the  right  to  eat  aid 
sleep  and  reproduce.  The  job  of  Govern- 
ment calls  for  securing  the  130.000  000  free 
men  and  women  the  great  democratic  tra- 
ditions— the  qualities  of  freedom  ai  d  toler- 
ance— of  their  country.  That  is  tlie  true 
Job  that  faces  us  t^day.  , 


Seventy-sixth  Birthday  Anniversary  of 
Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF   REM.'^RKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

F    \\  V    ^: :  N  G 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF    IKE   UNITED    SI.^TES 


Tuesday.  December  9   1941 


ADDRESS  OF  THEODOR2  W  NOVE3 


Mr.  OMAHGNEY,  M: .  P:t-dent.  at 
the  seventy-sixth  anniversary  cimnr-r  of 
the  Association  cf  the  Oldest  Inhabitant. s 
of  the  District  of  Columb;a  la.^t  evtiang 
an  address  was  delivered  by  M:.  Theo- 
dore W.  Noyes.  -who  ha.^  bttn  ptts-dcnt. 
of  that  crganization  for  n-.any  y<  ars  I 
had  the  privilege  of  listeninc  to  Mr. 
Noyes.  and  the  sub.1pct  rr.att'i  ({  !v.s 
address  is  of  such  importance  tc  a  full 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  t!ie 
District  of  Columbia  that  I  a.'-k  unjini- 
mous  consent  that  :t  rn.-.v  bt  piii^.itd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


Tli-;^  u-iW  r.n  (b'fi'ion.  th-^  addr»^ss 
\v;'  r  rriered  to  b*  i::;:i''ci  m  lh._  Record, 
as  fcUows: 

We  celebrate  tjie  a»^.  i  .ati.,ii  i  s.vwity- 
s;xih  birtl)day  at  lit  tiii.e  o£  a  rtv:\,i;  ii 
the  national  spirit  il  ai.oUitr  "76  '  T.xiay 
th-'re  niiRs  out  •!.■  i..i',  •:..-]  rc-p'.;;-.-  u'.  u;c 
Bpint  of  1776  :..  ,1  trt-hcht ;  Giis  attack  lipf  :» 
our  Am'TiCii!.  ili  n..  icratic  irt-idi.'n  ai.d  uix.n 
ii.i' ;.  .:..il  setunty.  By  dti  lurai;.  .n  oi  Cdi- 
K!'  --  With  '...i.iy  niiC  di^fni.nt:  '.oice,  a  uUit.<_J 
A:;!i  ( It  I    :>   at    •* .a    \v;:ii    J>it-.i;i 

rt.'  (iMiii:;.at.:-^;  !h<'i;<i.t  UKl.iy  concerns 
Vit.iii/nl  A;ii>  :  .1.  .in.iii!,  patriot. c  tUcvAuc 
first  m  prfi;ar_cl:i(6«  tu  prevent  %ar,  ai;d 
liow.  ^iiite  War  ii.is  cuni«  ,  in  pr»:purt  dm -a 
li.r  w^ir  lU-t-U.  a  qu:(k.tnn»^  aiid  uitfn.-i:yinkj 
fv*  rywiit?rt'  ul  the  hm  strong  .spirit  ol 
Aniencan  natiunahiy  In  lhti>e  clays  of  ex- 
alu-d  Americanism.  Wa.shingtuiuans  art  in 
the  front  rank  of  cltndtcd  Amerirar.-s.  Th-y 
ha%e  evtr  bt'en  foremost  when  Anuricani.'-.  \ 
niciint  loss  in.';t.-ad  of  protit.  wht'n  in  '^ 
Americans  nu.int  to  piuce  sacrilice  of  b<.h 
tria.-ure   and    blood   up(  ii   the   Nai.on'.s  ait.u. 

Public  mterf.st  us  thus  abfc<.)rbt.d  iii  w^ir 
l»ii>ue,s  and   in  pre]K\redncN8  for  war 

What,  !f  anything,  in  this  condition,  may 
the  pi'ople  cf  the  District  reascnataiy  expect 
In  the  C(  nsideration  of  the  Di.^trict  »  spt - 
ci.il  mer^uities '  The  associations  slot;:ins 
urKintt  fi  r  the  Distru-t  both  fist  al  and  poiiti- 
c.:!  equitv  iwliicli  ci-mbine  to  prom  ue 
Wa5h!n^ton's  physical  and  spiritual  heal-n 
and  beautv)  imply  the  existence  of  such  in- 
equities The  Wa.shingtonian  s  fiscal  inequi- 
ties are  so  well  known  to  this  gathering  that 
a  reference  .'s  perm.i^jible  only  to  those 
whii-h  are  directly  and  unfavorably  affected 
by  national  deien-e  cir  war  conditio!:.-;  The 
D. strict  ha.*  In  the  Conpret^fi  three  legisla- 
turts  in  one— natnnal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal— and  suffers  from  nonrepresentation  in 
all.  It  can  rea.sor.abIy  call  up<  n  Congress, 
as  Its  State  and  mnnicipHl  lemsiature.  to 
protect  It  a^'air.st  additional  hurtful  inequi- 
ties th£)UKhtles.-ly  imp<jsed  by  C  n^rc  s,  as 
its  National  Lci?islature.  in  creating  and 
applying  national  defense  or  war  conditions. 

A.-;.  fi;r  example,  the  removal  from  the  tax- 
able arta  by  purcha.se  er  conUenmatifn  cf 
larKre  scctun»  of  real  estate  for  natii  :ial-di'- 
fen.se  cr  war  purp^.s^s,  ,m.(.\  the  preat  tem- 
porary mcreaft.'  oi  ihe  Districts  population 
by  transient  Am.tricans  useful  in  natit.n.il 
dtfeiise  a«d  In  wartime,  who  increase  the  D..-- 
trir:  s  cen.-us  popuiaticn  and  thereby  redii  e 
unduly  the  District's  per  capita  tax  in  crm- 
paristn  with  per  capita  taxes  in  other  Amer- 
ic.m  ccnuniiiiitie.s  wrhout  correspondi:,i:ly 
huTfasintt  by  their  me.iger  tax  contrlbutK  r.s 
the  actnai  t.ix  revenues 

Thus  an  imp.,  nant  responsibility  of  Crn- 
gress  as  the  Distrut's  State  and  municp.-.l 
legislature  i-  to  >(;e  that  there  is  no  n-.c!..: 
by  the  Nation  nf  It?  rbli-ra'ii.  ii  as  unt.'.x^  cl 
owner  of  m!lltoi;s  of  District  real  estate  to 
centribvite  adequately  to  tlie  maintenance 
and  devticpinent  of  the  Capital  Nt-zlect  to 
meet  thus  cblikraiion  by  the  Nation  is  macle 
more  mjuruus  each  sncoeeLiii.p  yiar  tlir'-u^n 
larce  in:rt,!se.>  of  the  Nation's  untaxed  hc'.d- 
ings,  with  the  consequent  effect  of  increased 
taxes  i,n  tiie  t  ix.d  fraction  of  the  Dis'r;ct  "o 
m.ei  t  tlie  .-t-  ad  i\  increasini;  cxpen.-es  of  tlie 
developing  Capital 

When  a  steadily  decrc.tsiutr  Iraciicn  of  the 
Districts  area  must  bear  the  burden  cf  a 
steadily  Incrrnsin^  tax.  largt-ly  to  meet  the 
fa'-t-mo\!nt mg  ex[>er:sps  of  a  ereat  a:.d  crcw- 
inu  nuxlern  c^jiital  cr  to  provide  facilities  for 
naticn.il  defefiV  or  n.\tion.il  war.  an  txcf  ssive 
t.ix  burden  is^m  vitaale  American  cities  can 
currtHTt  this  'situntian  by  extending  their 
b<-undarie*  to  li^ciude  adj;;cent  ta.xable  prop- 
erty—.i    power   denied    to    the   D. strict. 

Another  national  oUl;gaticn  which  should 
not  be  nep'.ected  even  under  ccndi'ici.s  cf 
nnticna!  drien«e  in  war.  Is  tha*  based  vp-n 
paymeni.«<  made  frcm  local  Taxe^  which  are 
national  or  semlnaticnal  and  impose  a  na- 
tional  obligation    to   pay    ail.   cr   half,   cr   40 


p^.-r-'-nt  cf  the  ^x^•  r;d:".!res  and' which  render 
inadequate  the  present  Federal  payment  in. 
lump-s'im  forn-.   ■  '  ab' m'    12  percent. 

Tne  Items  under  th.'-  licad  mcUide  the  cx- 
pendture  for  pa;  K  purchase  and  development 
under  the  National  Capital,  Park  and  Plan- 
nmc  C'.  mm;  ...tn.  the  Rock  Creek-Potomac 
Park.vav.  the  Natu.nnl  Zicoli  cical  Park,  and 
the    Di-trict  s   water  plant. 

AL-^o    to    be    prevented    is    nt:!cct    of    the 
ec;u. table    obligation    to   pay   for  capital   up- 
building In  lieu  cf   hundreds  of  millions  of 
d'lliars  in  erants,  bounties,  and  subsidies  paid 
bv  the  Nation  to  the  States  frcm  the  national 
tax  revenues.     To  these  revenues  the  District 
contribute T  miore   than  any  one   of  half  the 
Sta'es.     but.    has    unt.l     very     recently     been 
,    barred    frt  m   participation   in   their   distnbu- 
j   tii  n      The  Dis'rict  siiould  equitably  partlci- 
!    pate    m   war-de'ense    grants   and   long-term 
I    leans 

I         What   consideration,   if  anv.  of  its  political 
I    inecjui'ies  ma'.-  the  District  reasonably  exp>ect 
j    at  a   t.me   when   the   thought  cf  cnor  whole 
pec;  ie  is  given  to  war'' 

Our  proolem  is  to  set  such  limited  voting 
represfntatu  n  in  Con2r.\=s  and  amone  the 
electors  cf  President  and  Vice  Presldeiit  as 
wil:  be  equitable  to  the  people  cf  the  District 
and  will  net  make  a  state  of  the  District — 
even  in  appearance— and  will  not  destroy  the 
Ultimate  eontr  1  cf  the  national  .seat  of'gov- 
trnnient  bv  Con?re.=s.  r'  presenting  the  people 
of  the  United  Sta'es, 

Na-ionnl  repres«mta':nn  Is  a  distinctive 
ba-ic  ri--ht  of  tc.e  American  citizen — in  a 
government  cf  the  pp., pie,  by  the  people,  for 
tiie  people — in  a  eovernment  which  root.s  its 
justice  in  consent  of  the  governed— in  a  rep- 
resentative gi  vernment  which  inseparably 
couples  taxation  and  arm3-i;ear;ng  as  a  sol- 
dier With  repres^cntatirn 

An  essentia:  limitation  on  suf  h  rrpresen- 
ta'icn  uf  the  people  of  the  Di-trict  is  that 
It  must  net  m  the  Senate  be  equal  to  that 
of  a  State  The  late  Senator  We~lev  Jones,  a 
foremtjst  champion  of  District  national  rep- 
resentation, made  successive  chaiipes  in  the 
wording  of  Ins  cor..=  t  it  ut  icnal  amendment 
which  indicated  the  neces-ity  cf  this  limita- 
tion. Other  chanties  in  form  of  the  wording 
will  meet  the  recent  reported  objections  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  m  such 
fa-hicn  that  men.bers  of  the  committee 
themselves  mi  ht  consistently  introduce  the 
ue-x-  amendment  as  'heir  own  proposal 

The  663  091  Americans  of  the  District 
(figures  of  1940  Census  i  ccnstitu'e  the 
only  ccramunity  in  ail  the  expanse  of  the 
contihtntal  and  contiguous  United  States — 
populous,  intelligent,  public-spirited,  of 
adequate  re.scurces — which  is  denied  repre- 
sentation  m  the  National  Government 

In  relation  to  national  laws  the  sole 
function  of  Di>trirt  resident.s  is  to  obey. 
They  take  no  part  in  making  the  laws 
which   they   must   obey. 

In  relation  to  national  taxes,  their  sole 
function  IS  to  pay.  They  have  no'hmg  to 
say— like  ether  ta.rp.iyer-  — cf-ncerning  the 
amount  and  kind  cf  taxes  ti.rv  shall  pay 
and  how  the  tax  money  snail  be  .spent. 

In  relation  to  national  war.  their  sole 
function  IS  to  hcht  in  i  bedi^nc*^  to  com- 
mand They  have  no  von  e,  like  other  Amer- 
icans, m  the  councils  which  determine  war 
cr  peace.  They  have  no  representation  In 
the  Government  which  requires  ^hem  to 
fitrlit.   to   bleed,   and   perhaps  to  oie. 

Since  this  laree  bcxiy  of  loyal  Americans 
of  the  District  of  Colunibia  pay  national 
taxes  obey  national  laws,  and  go  to  war  in 
the  Nation's  defen-e  they  are  entitled  on 
American  principles  to  be  represented  in  th«» 
National  Government  wh*ch  taxes  them 
whirh  makes  all  laws  for  them  and  whicli 
sends  tltem  to  Vvar. 

The  constitutional  amendmenr  wh.ch  we 
ur£;e  empowers  Conere.-s  to  correct  this  in- 
equity without  disturbme  in  the  sliehtest 
nationiil  control  of  the  capital  Cxingress 
reta.ns   every   power   m   rcspec:   to   the   D.-- 


trlct  thai  It  now  ponesaes.  and  in  given 
another  pcwer — that  of  granting  In  Its  dis- 
cretion ta  the  people  of  the  District  lim- 
ited votiiig  representation  in  Congress  and 
among  tl^e  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President.l  All  that  happeYis  will  be  that 
the  District  becomes  in  the  discretion  cf  a 
future  Congress  a  small  fractional  part  of 
that  Congress,  and  politically  an  integral 
part  of  jhe  Nation  which  that  Congress 
represents. 

While  itksorptton  of  public  thought  In 
national  defense  seems  to  forbid  corrective 
action  oii  important  District  problems  at 
this  tlmej  other  considerations  suggest  that 
this  is  ai^  opportune  time  for  the  enfran- 
chlsementi  of  the  voteless  and  unrepresented 
American^  cf  the  District  as  a  wise  measure 
Of  war  preparedness 

At  a  tii>e  when  all  Americans  are  thrilling 
in  response  to  the  appeal  for  a  purer,  higher, 
stronger  4tnencani£m  an'fefor  a  mere  de\  oted 
and  self-sicrificlng  spirit  cf  American  n&ticn- 
ality,  mail  not  the  Nation  Insist — In  accord- 
ance withi  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  in  Ita 
own  vital  knterest — that  there  shall  no  longer 
exist  at  tne  very  he^rt  of  the  body  politic  this 
foul  absc«6  of  non-Americanifm? 

But  if  o|ur  legislatcrs,  united  heart  and  soul 
in  the  svipreme  effort  to  protect  American 
lives,  hcnfies,  and  Ideals  and  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  sliall  fail  to  correct  in  wartime  the 
unjust  discriminations  against  the  Americans 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  will  net 
fight  less  [vigorously  and  enthusiastically  fcr 
their  country.  They  have  a  fine  record  to 
preserve.  They  have  risked  life  and  shed 
their  blo^d  in  every  ruitional  war.  In  the 
War  wita  Spain  they  sent  to  Cuba  a  fine 
regiment  jexceeding  their  quota  In  numbers. 
The  samelresponse  was  made  when  the  sum- 
mons to  tpe  Mexican  border  came.  The  Dis- 
trict scntjmore  soldiers  to  the  border  than  22 
cf  the  States.  In  the  first  Wcrld  War  no 
other  American  community  responded  more 
enthuslasjlcally  and  eflectlvely  to  the  call  to 
arms  andlunlvecsal  service.  They  sent  to  the 
war  morel  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  than 
7  of  the  States.  They  were  eager  vcluntrers 
cf  moneyjfor  war  through  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  ageqcles  and  of  pjersonal  service  through 
enllstmenit  In  Army.  Navy.  National  Guard,  cr 
Home  Defense  League.  They  shewed  patri- 
otic readlfiess  to  bear  the  burden  of  conscrip- 
tion whetiier  in  the  shape  of  taxes  imposed  on 
lines  whl^h  caused  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  contril^ute  more  per  capita  than  three- 
fourths  cf  the  States  and  more  absolutely 
than  9  cf  the  States  combined  or  In  the  shape 
of  unlver*!  personal  service  and  the  selective 
draft. 

To  evefy  demand  of  devotion  and  .^elf- 
sacriflce  «iade  upon  Americans  the  District 
has  rendered.  Is  rendering,  and  wtU  always 
render  full,  hearty,  and  unstinted  response 

When  C)ur  country  Is  attacked  al!  Amer- 
icans with  complaints  or  grievances — whether 
voters  in  the  States,  in  the  ranks  of  labor, 
amcng  the  farmers,  or  in  big  or  little  business, 
or  the  ta<ed  and  unrepresented  ncnvxters  cf 
the  District — bury  their  grievances  and  stand 
together  |s  a  unit  in  their  country's  defenbC. 

A  unJteH  America  faces  Its  assailants. 
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Civilian  Youth  Administration 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

I  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THEi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  December  9,  1941 


Mr.     LYNDON     B      JOHNSON.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
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authorizinR  and  directing  the  President 
to  consolidate  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  a  single  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  Civilian  Youth  Administration. 
The  new  agency  would  operate  within 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  would 
be  headed  by  a  director  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  expedite  the 
national-defense  program  by  concentrat- 
ing the  work  experience  provided  to  un- 
employed youth  in  those  fields  most 
directly  related  to  defense  needs.  The 
bill  appropriates  no  additional  funds.  It 
assigns  no  new  jxjwers.  duties,  or  func- 
tions. It  does,  however,  provide  for  im- 
mediate consolidation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  to  obtain  a  unified 
and  coordinated  youth  program — one 
program  instead  of  two  overlapping  and 
sometimes  duplicating  programs. 

Economy  will  be  promoted  by  this  con- 
solidation. The  establishment  of  re- 
serves amounting  to  $95,000,000  in  the 
case  of  the  C  C  C  and  $28,400,000  in  the 
case  of  the  N  Y  A — a  total  of  more  than 
$123.000,000— will  result  in  substantial 
economies  for  the  fiscal  year  1942.  Fur- 
ther economies  are  possible  if  these  youth 
activities  are  consolidated.  C.  C.  C.  c?mps 
can  and  should  be  used  as  facilities  to 
provide  youth  with  work  experience 
which  will  prepare  them  for  employment 
in  defense  industries  or  provide  the  youth 
with  the  mechanical  skills  essential  to 
modern  military  needs.  The  cost  of  op- 
eration of  these  camps  can  be  reduced  by 
at  least  $300  per  man-year.  Camps 
which  are  not  operating  at  full  capacity 
or  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  defense 
program  can  be  converted  into  facilities 
where  they  can  serve  for  defense  train- 
ing. N.  Y.  A.  projects  which  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  national-defense  effort  should 
be  discontinued.  A  critical  reexamina- 
tion of  all  current  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A. 
activities  in  the  light  of  cur  primary  job — 
the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  democracy- 
will  result  in  economies  in  non-defense 
expenditures  at  the  same  time  that  it 
concentrates  and  dedicates  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  youth  benefited  by  these 
programs  to  the  cause  of  lotaf  national 
defense.  Elimination  of  non-defense  ex- 
penditures should  permit  increased 
activities  in  defense  training  without 
additional  expense  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  further  economies  of  approxi- 
mately 55,000.000  as  a  result  of  the  elim- 
ination of  duplicating  functions  and 
positions.  A  combined  appropriation  of 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1943.  con- 
centrated solely  on  defense  training,  will 
provide  work  experience  and  defense 
training  for  more  youth  than  are  now 
employed  on  both  the  C.  C.  C.  and 
N.  Y.  A.  programs.  In  addition,  it  would 
save  nearly  S  150.000.000  as  compared 
with  the  1942  appropriations. 

Greater  efBciency  as  well  as  economy 
would  result  from  a  consolidation  of 
these  youth  activities.  Instead  of  two 
agencies  with  separate  administrative  of- 
fices, separate  m-takc  structures,  sep- 
arate finance  and  procurement  arrange- 
ments, and  so  forth,  all  operations  would 
be  directed  by  a  single  agency  concen- 


trating all  its  current  efforts  on  work  ex- 
perience of  the  types  essential  to  winning 
the  war  now  being  waged.  Coordination 
of  registration,  selection,  counseling,  and 
guidance  services,  establishment  of  uni- 
form finance  and  purchasing  procedures, 
reduction  of  travel  and  rentals,  and  gen- 
eral streamlining  of  overhead  expendi- 
tures could  begin  immediately  after 
passage  of  this  legislation  and  would 
surely  result  in  greater  efficiency  and  at 
the  same  time  would  save  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  administrative  expenses  for 
the  fiscal  year  1943.  Moreover,  the  War 
Department,  which  in  these  times  has 
more  urgent  duties  to  perform,  would  be 
relieved  promptly  of  all  fiscal  and  man- 
agerial responsibilities  in  connection  with 
C.  C.   C.  camp   administration. 

To  meet  the  defense  emergency,  all  our 
resources  and  all  our  best  efforts  are 
needed.  The  immediate  consolidation  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  would  be 
a  significant  step  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
viding a  source  of  training  our  reservoir 
of  manpower  to  meet  our  greatly  expand- 
ed need  for  properly  trained  workers. 
The  lack  of  trained  workers  is  presently 
producing  bottlenecks  in  many  defense 
plants.  This  shortage  will  increase  as  our 
defense  production  is  further  expanded. 
We  will  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  do 
not  meet  this  challenge  to  provide  the 
labor  force  necessary  to  do  this  job.  This 
consolidation  will  help  us  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Therefore,  this  bill  will  result  in  ac- 
tion which  w'ill  effect  economies  in  non- 
defense  actinties,  it  will  increase  effi- 
ciency in  the  Federal  Government 
through  establishment  of  a  single  youth- 
employing  agency,  and  it  will  promote 
national  defense  by  concentrating  all 
current  work  of  these  agencies  on  train- 
ing for  defense  employment  and  on  pro- 
duction for  defense  needs. 


The  Small  Businessman 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.KEEFE 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsdau.  Dcce77iher  9.  1941 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  small  business- 
man prior  to  the  emergency  created  by 
the  act  of  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan  on  Sunday  were  very  acute.  Those 
problems  will  perhaps  be  intensified  as 
time  goes  on. 

In  the  consideration  of  legislation  and 
in  the  handling  of  our  war  efforts  in  the 
future.  I  trust  we  will  not  overlook  tne 
problem  confronting  the  small  manu- 
facturer in  America  today.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  letter  which  contains  one  of 
the  finest  statements,  coming  from  a 
small  manufacturer,  that  I  have  ever 
received  on  this  sub.lfrt.  I  a.'^k  permis- 
sion to  incorporate  the  ;•  •  ;er  a.';  a  part 
of  these  rema:k.=.     I  tru^'   the  Members 


of  Congress  will  read  it.  btcause  it  ex- 
presses the  fears  and  the  hopes  of  Mv.all 
business  more  clearly  thao  any  commu- 
nication I  have  received  on  this  subject. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentkman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr  Keefe]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  Bbove  follows: 

A.   P     NONVVF-ILER    Co  , 

Oshkosh.  Wis    Dcaimber  3,  1941. 
Congres'mian  Frank  B  Ktefi 

421  Houst  Office  Building, 

Woihmgton.  D  C 

My  Dear  Frank:  I  venture  to  say  that  In 
these  United  States  tonlglit  there  are  count- 
less ^thousands  of  small  b\l5lnessmcn  who. 
like  myself,  have  returned  from  their  estab- 
lishments sti'l  thiiiking  about  raw  matcrlalB 
they  can't  get,  orders  they  can't  fill,  and  bids 
on  Government  materials  that  went  at  prices 
below  their  cost 

VVc  pick  up  the  newspaper  and  find  that 
this  thing  isn't  a  secret  at  til.  No,  sir;  the 
Government  knows  all  about  it.  Seme  well- 
nourished  administrator  arisee  frcm  a  banquet 
table  and  speaks  cf  us  wftb  true  academic 
concern.  Poor  chaps,  we — in  a  bit  of  a  rut. 
It's  the  defense  program  ycu  know.  Toe  bad, 
too  bad.  But  w^'re  on  our  way,  you  knovp. 
Damn   the   torpedoes — it's   ftlli    steam   ahead. 

We  do  not  lack  patriotism  and  we  expect 
and  are  glad  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  com- 
mon good  without  compiaint;  but  we  iire 
hcnestly  fed  up  with  and  are  thorcughiy  dis- 
gusted with  the  ineflertual  Jjestures  the  ad- 
ministration has  thus  far  made  for  small 
buslnes-s.  What  dc  we  have  t.  do  to  convince 
the  administration  that  wt  are  really  In 
earnest  about  this  business  0'  continuing  to 
live?  I 

When  we  get  tip  in  the  ihornlng  It's  not 
to  make  a  speech  some  place  about  some- 
thing we  know  very  little  about.  When  we 
get  to  our  factories  we  speak  to  real  living 
American  men  and  women— working  people 
who  are  tremendously  concerned  about  con- 
tinuing to  work.  I  am  sure  it  would  as- 
tonish some  of  our  very  best  directors  and 
administrators  to  witness  first-hand  how 
utterly  real  is  this  Instincrt  and  desire  of 
working  people  to  project  their  home.'-,  their 
families,  and  their  Investments.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  that  our  Govtrnm.ent  concern 
itself  immediately  and  seriously  with  this 
problem,  and  when  I  say  9eriously.  1  don't 
mean  that  It  shall  take  the  form  of  half- 
measures,  or  even  be  charadterieed  w:th  any 
similarity  of  past  gestures. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  psychic  to  h  ok 
into  the  future  barely  1  year  ahead  and 
see  what  will  surely  happen  if  something  is 
not  done.  The  problem  the  Government  will 
have  at  that  time  will  mak«  the  present  de- 
fense program  seem  like  an  interesting  ad- 
venture by  sheer  comparison.  Most  of  i:s 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  somethlre  csn 
be  done  and  some  of  us  have  in  the  pnst  n.<ide 
some  suggestions.  There  ane  more  tha'  cm 
be  made  at  this  time  We  feel,  for  the  most 
part,  that  various  attempts  to  solve  this  di- 
lemma have  ended  disastrously  for  reasons 
of  political  expediency  and  political  coward- 
ice. We  also  feel  that  this  purely  p^'ftlsan 
viewpoint  will  lead  us  strai^t  and  sure  tn  a 
form  of  government  and  a  way  of  life  ti.nt 
history  will  not  remember  »s  American 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  democratic  proc- 
esses to  recall  the  discus.sjon  we  had  to- 
gether in  your  office  regarding  the  Herculean 
task  cf  trying  to  put  seme  remedial  ni  .-ire 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  with  any  hope  of  gett  ng 
such  a  bill  out  of  committee  rooms  if  the 
administration  supporters  had  somethlnc  e'se 
to  put  across,  or  didn't  happen  to  b(  :n 
favor  of  It.  I  may  be  politically  adolescent, 
but  at  the  questionable  rbk  of  being  read,  I 
venture  the  asstrtlon  that  cur  men  of  eov- 
ernment are  commlttlnt*  poliriral  ?-u c.de 
Instead  of  making  political  c-.j-.tal  It  is 
mv  firm  belief  this  wil]  be  cc  r. firmed  m  the 
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next  elf-r'i'n 
great   re'urii  " 


nr.'J  'hilt  there  w;;i  be  a  very 
;..'  ;  r:-.  a"*'  iile  cJ  many  of  tlipse 
uidi'.iduul--  I:  ha,'-  been  my  observa'iuu. 
ai.d  I  :li.;:!c-f.  r  tru-  mi-st  part  yc\i  wi.l  agree 
with  mi',  that  fltctiuiis  tcday  are,  f'.r  the 
m  .'-t  part  'uccfsslul  to  the  party  in  pov,-..'r 
cnJy  If  Mif  prf'fiT  masses  <t  the  p^'ple  feel 
th,i'  •:.■•;  ,::>'  d  (.:.omicaHy  in  mtad  hea'i'h, 
ai.  :  -hi-  :u-'  ,is  socn  as  they  begin  to  feel 
their  inromes  threatened  there  will  be  a 
<.h,i::ce  ci  guveri.ment  ideas — sc/Cial  and  po- 
litical  philosrpi'.y   n(;t  even   Cf.n^id'Tcd 

nils  is  a  very  real  world  tcday  and  vutera 
are  vt  ry  real  people.  It  would  s.  em  to  me 
an  exceiient  opportunity  for  any  rcpres.r-n'a- 
tive  of  guvcriiment  to  serve  his  con.- tif  units 
well  at  this  time.  I  do  believe  that  the  re- 
fusal to  place  tlie  economic  welfar-j  of  a  -mall 
bu.siness  and  the  people  direciiy  empUiyed 
Will  result  di-sa;>trously  in  the  next  elect ;cn 
People  can  forget  broken  prcmise.s  They 
may  even  forgive  errors  m  Judgment,  but  I 
a.-Fure  y(.u  that  when  they  lose  their  homes, 
their  busuiessfs.  and  are  deprived  v.f  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  it  vviil  be  in- 
delibly impressed  in  their  minds.  Again  I 
say,  this  i.s  an  oppt.rtuniiy  to  serve,  and  I  do 
hope  It  will  be  generally  recognized  as  ^nvh 

Since  cur  last  d  .-cussion  I  have  a  few  more 
suggei.tiC!.s  to  make  which  again  are  offered 
in  a  spirit  o:  the  be'st  contribution  I  can  make 
to  a  bad  situation  that  I  feel  Is  becoming  lu- 
crcasingly  wor.-e 

Frankly,  I  think,  the  quicke^^t  way  tc  get 
business  to  small  busine>s  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment, tc  set  up  a  procurement  division,  with 
authority  to  purchase  only  from  concerns 
with  A  capital  of  less  than  $230  000  To  this 
procurement  duisicn  there  shall  be  delegated 
an  equitable  proportion  of  material  needs  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  other  Government 
department.^;  I  bt  lieve  that  this  procurement 
division  should  have  an  ofBce  in  tvery  State 
in  the  country  under  a  director  of  purchases, 
who  has  the  authority  to  execute  preference- 
rating  ceriiflcates  whentver  required  and  who 
will  b«>  provided  with  or  given  the  authority 
to  provide  for  adequate  tei^tmg  facilities  lo 
expedite  the  testing  for  approval  of  various 
materials  ."o  required  in  Government  .specifi- 
cations I  believe  that  the  ba.-is  of  award  of 
contract*  should  be  competitive  bidding,  with 
the  stipuliitum  that  no  one  concern  may  re- 
ceive an  award  of  more  than  25  pt^cent  of  any 
total  material  required  at  one  time,  and  that 
no  one  ccncern  may  receive  a  total  of  more 
than  23  percent  cf  total  material  of  one  type 
purchased  over  a  3-mcnth  p.-riwd;  that  all 
requirements  and  awards  therefor  should  be 
fully  pub!i^hed  cr  made  public.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  such  dn  agency  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  rank  ,ind  file  of  small  business — 
&cme  so  small  they  cannot  afford  Wa.-hmcton 
contracts,  trips  to  Wasnington,  and  'he  delays 
of  testing  that  now  require  6  months  m  S(  me 
cases. 

This  would  be  a  very  real  help,  and  I  in- 
sure you  It  would  be  the  most  heartening 
thing  the  Government  could  possibly  do  for 
a  group  of  small  businessmen  who  are  now 
Ihreateneti  witii  certain  disaster.  1  can 
think  of  no  ge.-ture.  no  publicity,  no  fine 
spetclies.  no  exhibit  trains  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  as  very  real  a  help  as  sucli  a  mive 
would  be  It  IS  my  hope  that  you  will  think 
of  this  seriously  and.  if  you  concur  in  prin- 
ciple, at  least,  that  you  will  make  this  known 
in  the  proper  places  and  In  the  manner  so 
characteru-tic  of    your   efforts 

I  feel  that  this  has  an  advantage  over  sug- 
gestions previously  made  in  that  it  more 
thoroughly  preserves  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise and  IS  not  so  radical  a  departure  from 
present  methods.  I  cannot  think  what  ob- 
jections could  be  made  or  who  they  would 
come  from,  but  az-iv.  if  they  are  made,  and 
I  presume  that  they  will  be.  the  Congress 
must  weigh  the  gravity  of  the  opposition 
against  the  good  that  such  a  plan  would  do. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you 
regarding  your  views  on  this  matter,  and  I 
thank  you  sincerely  for  the  cotirtesy  you  have 


always  shewn,  the  understanding    the  efforts. 
and  the  sincerity  cf  purpose  that  has  raanl- 
feited  your  career  thua  far. 
Sincerely. 

A.  P.  NcNV^-EiLER,  President. 


The  American  Legion  Answers  the  Call 


EXTENSION  OF  REMiVRKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH    DAKOT.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiElVTATl VES 


Tuesdaij.  Dtcemhtr  9,  I'jil 


ADDRESS  OF  COMMANDER  LY>J\  U    STAM- 
BAUGH.  OF  THE  AMERICAN   LEGION 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  cf  NoiLh  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  plta.'^ure  lo 
present  to  Congress  for  the  Record  the 
remarks  fittingly  made  by  Commander 
Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  of  thu  American 
Ltgion,  given  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941,  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  netw,orks. 

Commander  Stambaugh  is  a  patriot  of 
high  order  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  and  will  discharge  his  duties  to, 
the  American  Legion  in  thi.-:  iftiportant 
hour  in  the  Nation's  history  with  credit 
to  himself  and  his- organization. 

His  remarks  made  oii  thi.^  impoitant 
occasion  follow  herewith.  I  aai  in  hearty 
accord  with  them: 

ToniLiht  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
war  United  States  Territory  lias  been  in- 
vaded. B^nib-  have  be.ii  dropped  on  United 
States  Military  a:.d  Naval  E-Tsblishments. 
United  States  citizens  an*d  United  S'ates  sol- 
diers have  been  killed 

Wo"  has  been  declared  on  cur  cnuntrv  by 
Japan 

At  this  time  I  speak  with  qi  let  pride  lor 
the  more  than  a  miUmn  men  and  women  of 
our  cruiitry  who  are  members  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Letrlon  .A-  their  national  i:ommander  I 
sptak  i:i  their  n.imo  wh'-'n  I  say  that,  in  this 
black  hour  of  crisis,  the  American  Legion 
answers  the  call. 

At  4  oclork  this  afterr.i  or.  I  landed  by 
plan"  at  Waslungton  Airport  with  other 
Le^iun  officials  ' 

Our  ftr>t  act  was  to  call  the  White  House, 
The  American  Legion,  in  that  telephone  call, 
a.ssured  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tliat,  althriicli  most  of  us  have  been  in  civil 
life  since  tlie  end  of  the  flr-t  World  War — 
the  President  of  the  United  Sta'es  is  still  our 
Cemmaiidtr  in  Chief 

At  tlie  same  t;nir,  a.^-urar.ces  jf  the  An^.eri- 
ran  Legion  went  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr  Henry  L  Stimson:  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Col  Frank  Knox,  that  the  Legion 
IS  ready  to  place  its  entire  res<^urce6  at  the 
call  of  our  country.  We  are  re..dy  to  a  man 
and  to  a  'voman  to  serve  where  our  efforts 
are  most  needed. 

We  of  the  Legn^n  repre.=cnt  tl:e  me.",  and 
the  women  who  put  fortli  the  r.ianpowtr  and 
the  will  power  that  won  the  last  war 

Since  that  time  we  have  constantly  asked 
for  and  encouraged  a  strong  national  delt  nse, 
ready  at  all  times  to  repel  any  enemy.  Ours 
has  been  the  one  voice  which  refused  to  be 
stilled,  in  all  the  years  since  1919  We  spon- 
sored the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920.  the 
act  under  which  our  country  finally  began 
to  build  its  defenses  only  some  2  years  ago. 
We  urged  compulsory  military  'raining  more 
than  20  years  ago. 


We  da!  :.ot  urge  these  things  because  »e 
wanted  wir  The  Legion  has  always  wanted 
peace.  A. 

Now  wat  hafi  come.  ^^ 

And  no-*  that  war  has  come,  now  that  war 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  brutal  invasion 
of  our  terrttory.  the  Legion  still  wants  peace. 
We  now  ki^ow,  however,  that  the  only  way  to 
get  this  p^ce  is  to  accept  the  challenge  with 
which  we  are  faced,  and  to  decide  the  Issues 
of  that  cliallenge  once  and  for  all.  This 
will  requite,  first  of  all.  national  unity,  a 
unity  of  ihought,  a  unity  of  Ideals,  and  a 
unity  of  e^ort. 

In  pledging  this  unity  for  the  American 
Legion  membership.  I  believe  I  can  make 
the  same  pledge  for  every  patriotic  AmeHcan. 
I  believe  I  can  pledge  every  American  to  a 
phrase  in  the  preamble  of  the  Legion  con- 
stitution, a  phrase  which  declares  that 
"Might  shin  not  be  master  of  right." 

This  maans  that  we,  as  Americans,  must 
temporarily'  and  voluntarily  put  aside  some 
of  the  ri^ts  which  we  hold  most  dear,  in 
order  thatj  we  may  protect  that  more  pre- 
cious right  of  Americanism 

In  fact,  from  this  day  until  our  danger  has 
been  finally  erased  from  the  earth.  Ameri- 
canism should  be  the  only  "ism  "  which  any 
patriotic  American  can  uphold,  and  at  the 
same  time  uphold  the  security  and  freedom 
of  our  Nation. 

All  controversy  as  to  why  we  have  been 
placed  in  our  present  situation  should  be 
forgotten  Bs  we  follow  the  lead  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  all  ambi- 
tions of  llbor  or  industry  to  make  gains  as 
a  result  of  this  emergency  should  be  gladly 
set  aside.  I 

At  this  time  none  of  us  should  consider 
himself  a$  an  Individual  in  the  ranks  of 
either  of  Ubor  or  of  Industry.  Now  that  war 
has  been  forced  upon  us,  we  are  Americans 
and  Americans  only — Americans  who  know 
no  right  but  the  right  to  protect  the  homes 
and  the  li  nd  that  a  good  and  Just  God  has 
given  us. 

It  Is  fcr  our  land  and  our  homes — our 
families  at>d  all  the  institutions  which  we 
have  enjojed — it  is  for  these  precious  Jhings 
that  all  OUT  energies  should  be  gladly  offered. 

With  thus  tn  view — with  our  existence  at 
stake — no  patriotic  American  has  the  right 
to  strike,  whether  he  be  striking  against 
capital  or  against  labor.  No  longer  can  any 
patriotic  American  ask  himself  how  much 
he  can  gaisn  as  an  individual.  First  of  all, 
he  must  at;k  himself  how  much  he  can  sac- 
rifice in  tHe  Interests  of  us  all.  That  should 
be  oiir  Rational  watchword — sacrifice  for 
country,  r*ther  than  gain  for  self. 

If  any  American  doubts  that  he  will  be 
called  on  to  make  sacrifices,  let  him  con- 
sider this  facti  We  are  now  opposed  by  bru- 
tal powers  who  are  devoting  their  entire 
economy  their  entire  substance,  their  entire 
manhood  to  the  accomplishment  of  world 
conquest  This  world  conquest  is  being 
aimed  at  |i  single  achievement — an  achieve- 
ment so  simple  that  any  child  may  under- 
stand It.  This  achievement  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  principle  of  slavery  through 
force 

The  powers  which  now  oppose  us  place  no 
value  on  Human  life.  The  lives  of  their  own 
people  hold  no  value  to  them.  They  are 
willing  toi  sacrifice  countless  lives  of  their 
own  people.  We  may  be  sure  that  any  sac- 
rifice of  American  life  will  bring  them  only 
gratification. 

As  nati<>nal  commander  of  the  American 
Legion.  I  $peak  fcr  a  membership  which  has 
seen  war.  I  speak  for  men  and  women  who 
know  what  war  means.  I  know,  myself,  for 
I  saw  it  overseas  in  the  last  war.  Speaking 
for  the  Legion  membership  and  for  myself,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  this  fact— that 
human  life  means  nothing  to  the  power 
which  this  day  has  launched  upon  Ub  the 
brutality  qi  war.    Id  short,  we  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  sacrifice  not  only  individual  gains, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  life  Itself. 

Yet  I  speak  also  for  every  member  of  the 
Legion  when  I  tell  you  that  we  go  forward 
without  fear.  Knowing  t  le  things  which 
face  us.  we  Americans  are  ready  to  meet 
them.  We  are  ready  to  meet  force  with  more 
force  and  with  all  our  efforts  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  making  that  force  ever  greater. 

If  we  of  the  Legion  can  bring  j-ou  any  les- 
son from  what  we  have  seen  of  war,  It  Is  this: 
There  is  no  bravery  greater  than  that  which 
Is  armored  with  the  spirit  of  right  and  of 
Justice,  We  Americans  have  that  spirit  of 
right  and  of  Justice  as  our  armor,  and  for  v 
that  we  may  well  thank  God 

Yet.  In  saying  that  we  do  not  fear,  we  can 
also  say  that  we  do  not  underestimate  the 
pKDwer  of  the  enemy  who  faces  us.  We  are 
faced  with  an  enemy  who  has  been  at  wai 
and  in  training  for  war  for  many  years.  The 
totalitarian  powers  long  ago  converted  their 
entire  nations  Into  schools  for  war.  They 
prepared  for  war  while  we  Americans  lived 
in  peace. 

Every  American  knows  these  things  about 
the  enemies  who  face  us.  We  know  that  they 
are  without  humanity  and  without  mercy. 
We  know  all  these  things  and  more. 

But  One  thine  we  know  above  all  others: 
We  know  that  Americans  have  never  refused 
a  challenge  to  protect  their  liberties  All 
you  within  the  sound  of  my  voice — you  know- 
that  we  shall  not  begin  to  refuse  to  accept 
that  challenge  now.  And  you  know,  as  I 
know,  that  Americans  go  forward  without 
fear,  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
confronts  us  In  speaking  for  the  American 
Ijegion.  I  am  sure  every  loyal  American  now 
listening  will  Join  with  me  when  I  say  to 
the  enemies  who  have  inva|ded  us;  "On  this 
day  you  have  made  the  gravest  mistake  in 
all  your  history." 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  every  loyal  American 
now  listening  will  Join  with  me  in  that  state- 
ment More  than  that.  I  am  sure  that  every 
loyal  American  will  Join  together  to  prove 
that  statement.  Up  to  nowf.  our  countty  has 
engaged  in  a  defense  effort  greater  than  any 
In  Its  history.  But  from  how  on,  that  de- 
fense effort  of  our  recent  paist  will  seem  puny 
Indeed. 

For  now.  at  last,  Americans  are  .fully 
aroused  Now  at  last  we  are  united  by  at- 
tack from  without  by  a  common  enemy,  an 
enemy  who  has  boldly  sent  over  his  bomb- 
ing planes,  his  submarines,  and  his  warships, 
and  unleashed  a  bloody  attack  without  any 
warning,  and  In  all  -Inlation  of  inlernatlcnal 
law  and  the  law  of  huraadity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  disagreements 
In  the  past— now  at  last  they  are  settled  by 
the  one  common  goal  of  protection  for  our 
entire  people 

In  guaranteeing  this  protec  Ion.  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  calls  on  every  American  to  vol- 
unteer his  best  efforts  toward  the  one  goal 
of  vanquishing  this  enemy  who  has  dared 
to  attack  us  Let  us  prove  to  him  the  gravity 
of  his  mistake 

Let  us  all  help  to  convlhce  this  enemy  by 
means  which  he  can  understand  that  this 
country  will  not  accept  dictation  by  the  rule 
of  force 

Tonight  we  cannot  ra\  w/hat  thoughts  were 
In  the  heads  of  the  Japanese  warlords  when 
they  craftily  'lrc:ded  to  force  this  country 
Into  war  Perhaps  thty  thought  we  would 
back  down.  Perhaps  they  hoped  for  a 
"Munich  of  the  Pacific  '  Perhaps  they  hoped 
wc  would  prove  as  docile  as  the  Chinese,  who 
for  years  now  have  seen  Japanese  bombing 
planes  roar  over  their  cities,  and  who  have 
been  unable  to  reply  because  they  lacked  the 
equipment. 

We  do  not  know  what  prompted  the  Jap- 
anese warlords  to  make  their  gigantic  mis- 
take We  do  know  that  they  have  challenged 
every  right  which  Americans  hold  dear — that 
they  have  challenged  the  ideas  and  the  ideals 
on  wh:ch  our  country  was  built  We  do 
know  that  If  this  challenge  is  not  answered— 


and  answered  in  terms  of  force — we  will 
voluntarily  abdicate  our  rights  to  call  our- 
selves free.  We  do  know  that  America  can- 
not exist  except  as  a  free  America 

Because  the  American  Legion  knows  all 
these  things,  it  here  and  now  pledges  Its 
entire  membership  to  active  cooperation  In 
every  move  of  our  Government.  It  pledges 
Its  active  support  until  every  enemy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  swept  off  the 
seas.  Is  shot  out  of  the  skies,  and  Is  battered 
on  land  Ireyond  desire  for  conquest.  The 
American  Legion  stands  ready  to  answer  any 
rail  of  cur  Government — and  the  call  will  be 
answered  1.700.000  strong. 

More  than  that,  the  American  Legion  calls 
on  every  veteran,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Legion  or  not.  to  back  our  Government  In  this 
hour  of  crisis. 

The  Legion  calls  on  labor  to  work  for  de- 
fense production  24  hours  a  day.  and  to  place 
national  good  ahead  of  any  individual  gains. 

The  Legion  calls  on  industry  to  cooperate 
In  all  measures  which  will  forward  our  goal 
of  victory,  and  which  will  bring  nearer  the 
day  when  our  Nation  may  return  to  a  normal 
life. 

The  Legion  calls  on  all  political  parties  to 
subordinate  party,  and  to  concentrate  on  na- 
tional policies. 

The  Legion  calls  on  every  American  man 
and  woman,  and  upon  every  Atfierican  of 
every  age.  to  offer  every  thought  and  effort 
that — now  that  war  has  come — we  shall  go 
forward  steadily  until  the  day  of  victory. 


Hitler's   Unpaid  Assistants 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

Of    FENNSyi\.\NIA 

IN    THE   SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY    GER.M.l'   W     JOHNSON 


Mr  GIFFEY  M:  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Ballimore  Evening  Sun 
of  November  28,  written  by  Gerald  W. 
Johnson 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orderetl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  Novem- 
ber 28.  1941  I 

HITLER  S   t'NPAID  ASSISTANTS 

(By  Gerald  W.  Johnson) 
Neither  Herbert  Hoovers  honesty  I'ior  his 
patriotism  is  doubted  by  anyone  whdse  opin- 
ion is  really  worthy  of  respect;  but  the  man's 
Judgment  shows  up  as  w  r-e  and  worse  with 
every  speech  he  makes  r  v  .v  not  very  good 
back  in  the  days  of  his  Presidency,  when  he 
termed  prohibition  a  "noble  experiment";  It 
was  worse  in  1932.  when  he  maintained  that 
the  worst  of  the  depression  was  over;  yet  that 
was  not  as  bad  as  his  assertion,  in  1939. 
that  we  ought  not  to  sell  bomber  planes 
to  France  and  England  because  they  -were 
not  needed  for  defense,  and  he  topped  that 
when,  after  the  fall  of  France,  he  announced 
the  total  victory  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  in  Europe  and  Arfia. 

But  perhaps  his  supreme  triumph  of  bad 
Judgment  was  in  his  Chicago  speech  In  which 
he  announced  that  Hitler  "cannot  be  over- 
come." and  that  there  Is  "every  indication 
that  the  war  has  reached  a  stalemate  for  the 


foreseeable  future  "  1  s-ay  perhaps  this  Is 
his  greatest  stroke  of  bad  Judgment,  bt'cause 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  finalU  seen 
that  Hitler  has  not  yet  won  A  year  ago  he 
was  certain  it  was  all  over.  Now  he  rails  it 
a  stalemate.  That  indicates  some  progress 
Yet  with  Moscow  in  deadly  peril,  wnh  tlie 
drive  on  the  Cauca-sus  not  yet  smashed  with 
Vichy  tottering  on  the  verge  of  playing  Jiuln-s. 
and  Japan  almost  persuaded  to  strike  at  us, 
callmg  the  war  a  stalemate  ctrtainly  deserves 
high  rank  among  the  n.l-lude  nents  of 
history 

But  the  Chicago  speech  contained  another 
passage  even  more  startlmg  than  M  Hoover's 
errors  In  estimating  the  military  situation. 
In  this  he  undertook  lo  estimate  the  moral 
situation,  which  brought  htm  to  make  this 
strange  assertion : 

"The  four  great  weapons  to  arouse  war 
spirit  are  the  exaggeration  of  fear,  the  stimu- 
lation of  hate,  the  challenge  of  courage  and 
the  appeal  to  Ideals" 

These  things  Mr  Hoover  would  have  us 
avoid.  Here  is  a  Ijeautlful  example  of  what 
extreme  isolationism  can  do  to  a  man's 
mind  Here  is  an  American,  a  former  Presi- 
dent, actually  saying,  in  effect,  th:\t  we  fear 
Hitler  too  much,  we  hate  tyranny  too  much, 
we  admire  courage  too  much  and  we  believe 
In  ideals  too  mucli. 

Idea  for  Idea,  and  almost  word  for  word. 
It  is  the  argument  that  Laval  k  Co  made  to 
Prance  before  the  collapse 

France  accepted  it.  and  we  know  what  hap- 
pened. If  we  accept  it.  there  is  no  reason  lo 
doubt  that  it  will  do  to  us  what  it  d:d  to 
Prance.  Most  Americans  believe  as  firmly 
that  Laval  is  a  crook  as  they  believe  that 
Hoover  Is  honest.  But  the  charges  of  crook- 
edness against  Laval  are  finlmcial  There  Is 
no  proof  that  he  did  not  believe  his  political 
doctrine  If  Hoover  can  believe  ft.  why  not 
Laval?  But  whether  it  is  proclaimed  by  a 
crook  or  by  an  hcnest  man' it  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  "There  is  death  in  the  pot," 
compound  It  how  you  will 

As  for  the  exaggeration  of  fear,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  Mr  Hoover  himself  is  more 
afraid  of  Hitler  than  are  most  Americans 
A  year  ago  Mr  Hoover  believed  Hitler  had 
already  won.  Plenty  of  other  Americans 
feared  it,  but  not  many  believed  it.  or  would 
believe  It  until  England  had  actually  been  In- 
vaded. Today  Mr  Hoover  believes,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  that  "Hitler  cannot  be  over- 
come." Not  many  Americans  believe  any- 
thing of  the  kind  As  regards  the  exaggera- 
tion of  fear,  let  Mr  Hoover  look  to  his  own 
case,  not  Issue  warnings  to  the  rest  of  us. 
who  are  not  nearly  as  far  gone  as<be  Is 

As  for  "the  stimulation  of  hate."  its  e\ll 
depends  upon  the  object  of  the  hatred 
"These  six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate,"  saith 
Scripture:  "yea,  seven  are  an  abomination 
unto  him:  A  proud  look,  a  Ij'ing  tongue  and 
hands  that  shed  Innocent  blood  An  heart 
that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations,  feet  that 
be  swift  in  running  to  mischief.  A  false  wit- 
ness that  speaketh  lies,  and  he  that  soweth 
discord  amone  brethren 

Read  that  catalog  over  and  see  if  it  applies 
tc  any  among  the  rulers  cf  the  earth  today. 
If  there  Is  such  a  ruher.  then  we  are  st:mu- 
lated  to  hate  him  by  an  authority  consider- 
ably higher  than  Mr   Hoover. 

As  for  "the  challenge  of  Courage. "  wh.rh  1 
translate  as  an  invitation  to  be  braye  sh  u.d 
we  rather  accept  an  invitation  tc  bt  c  ■■' ..:.;:  y  > 
As  for  "the  appeal  to  ideall."  well,  v,ii'  ::  ■  ;ie 
appeal  to  ideals  becomes  wholly  ineJTecive, 
who  will  want  to  live  in  the  country''  Tho 
appeal  to  ideals  in  France  became  wholly  n- 
effective  The  "challenge  of  courage"  was 
_  turned  to  derision.  In  short,  all  "the  f.  ur 
great  weapons"  that  Mr  Hoover  ccun^el'  us 
to  abandon  were  ihrc  wn  drwn  in  that  un- 
happy country. 

Mr   Hoover  Is  honest,  bii*  t     w.t--  the  preater 

part  of  that  "fifth  column"  cf  wh:ch  Franco 

boasted  as  he  appronched   Madr.:!   fi-  m    four 

'    direction*  and   knew   that    his  friends   were 
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u  ,rk;r.f:  r  r  h.n:  w,-h:r,  'he  c;'V  The  dan- 
pen  vi«  p.irt  of  tht  fifth  cclumn  ■  dees  net 
an-.-:  ri  .ihcn  spies  rr  native  traitor?:  it 
cci:':--''  it  tni  n  whc  honestly  btUevo,  fi-her 
In  ti-.c  ( :tu~e  <  f  he  entmy  nr  m  'he  hcpeless- 
nt?-s  if  .  pp  M;;ii:  ii.m  Mr  H.  ever  cicfs  r.ct 
hei.f-'.f-  i:.  H:'.f:  s  cau^e,  tut  aeaui  ai:d  aeiain 
hf  r.,i»  I'!'  r,:i.;r.i'(!  the  h(  pvles?i.fss  ct  i.pp',f- 
inc  h.m  Ihit  -uits  H.titr  iis  wt-ll  as  active- 
tU}.  p;  rt 

Mr  H'^rvi-r  ha«  a  right  'o  hr^ld  that  cpinicn 
and  a  right  xr.  pn  claim  it-  H(.\vever  "he  ex- 
ercise cf  h:>  rit't.'  .:i.p  .-('-  a  tivr:  iir,.  n  <  •h<rs 
-Mr  Hoover  may  net  be  s-uppres^.d.  but  hf 
must  be  oppcst^l  E:ir(jr.  said  Jf:!tr.scn  may 
fiifely  be  tolerated,  but  he  addt-d  an  incii>- 
peiif^able  condition  n.-.mely.  inhere  rcas.  p.  i> 
left  free  to  combat  it.  If  reascn  i>  sat'^td 
tWcn  tiif  t'  Icra'i  n  rf  error  is  very  ciangertr.s, 
mdt  ed  The  t'a^  may  not  b-  imn.:,Aed  by 
statute  law  Mere  politenestr  i-ome'ime-  .-tifle.s 
the  Vi  icp  cf  res'son 

H;*l>r-  (•-.■  ■•.b"ciy  has  leaned  backward 
In  his  drternni  .ii.on  tc  cast  no  s'.urh  on  th-- 
hoTiP^ty  of  H'lcvtr.  Nye.  Wheeler,  Lr.-.dbertih, 
and  the  l;ke.  Well,  thats  cloubtie.ss  ^11 
right;  but  hon«-ty  i.s  not  enoui;h  In  tin.e^ 
like  these,  a  man  mui-r  have  some  fcen.sp,  too 
Heibe.  t,  HoiAer  led  this  country  into  tiie 
mt>8t  territlc  financial  catastrophe  it  has  evor 
kill  wn  ai.tl  I  r  .3  year--  revealed  net  the 
glimmer  of  an  idea  a'^  to  how  to  ett  c.t. 
If  We  should  ■.'u-w  ptiniit  h;:n  to  Kau  11.-= 
Inti;  a  miiitarv  r.-. t.a.-t!0;.he  even  worse,  w^.uid 
we  net  de-eive  nan.' 

Hocvcr  Nye  Wheeler,  and  Lindb>rgh  are 
certainly  not  t:i:e\er5  m  the  oicl.narv  sen.-e 
bvit  Iht-y  are  trying  to  .-leal  away  their  lCUii- 
try  s  seif-coiiUthiice.  it.s  belief  in  I'i  ^k! 
Ideals.  Its  ccnception  of  it<  cwr.  de-tiuy,  and 
It.s  ccncfpticr.  tf  national  hon^.r  They  are 
taking  no  money  from  any  foreier.  power, 
but  tliey  are  dci:ig  Hitler's  work  free 

Why  then,  s.^culd  they  be  floated  with 
respect?  Of  Course  tliey  must  be  guaranteed 
physical  liberty  and  a  chance  to  say  wliat 
they  have  to  say  because  that  Is  guaranteed 
to  every  American,  not  merely  by  the  Ci  n- 
stltutlcn.  but  by  the  whole  spirit  of  Ameri- 
canlsin  But  if  they  are  entitled  tc  a  henr- 
Ing.  they  also  rlch'.y  deserve  whatever  verb-al 
barbs  may  be  sunk  In  them  Yet  when  the 
President  flatly  likened  Lindbergh  to  Vallan- 
gidham.  the  copperhead  there  was  va.=t  in- 
dignation 

Well,  what  eLep  is  he?  Vallendigham  was  a 
northerner  who  believed  that  the  fight  wa- 
a  mistake,  that  the  confederacy  cculd  not 
b€  overcome,  and  who  sale.  In  effect,  "'there 
Is  every  Indlcat:  m  that  the  war  has  reached 
«  stalemate  for  the  foreseeable  future  "  He 
thouK:ht  fear  of  disunion  was  exaggerated,  he 
deprecated  hatrfd  of  slavery,  he  derided  "the 
challenge  of  courage."  and  he  dismissed  the 
appeal  of  letenls  Per  that.  Lincoln  put  him 
across  the  lines,  but  even  the  Confederates 
hfd  no  use  for  him.  and  he  finally  went  to 
Canada.  In  Germany,  or  In  Russia,  he  would 
have  been  shot;  but  here  the  country  merely 
called  him  a  copperhead  and  despised  him 
It  Is  a  case  to  be  borne  in  mind. 


War  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  L  HAINES 

or    PKJfNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday. 
December  7,  1941,  will  go  down  as  one  of 
th?  darkest  days  in  history.    Peaceful,  lib- 


erty Icvme  p-opie  wero  stunneci  b:,  the 
ac^s  of  the  grcdie.ss.  pagan  Japan  upon  a 
Natim  whcso  Executive  ;i:  that  very 
hc;ur  wa.s  urg:ng  the-  pecpl*  cf  Japan  to 
further  consider  means  of  maintaining 
peace\  Hi.--tcry  rfV.als  no  act  of  aggres- 
sion and  mass  murder  as  r  )'a  ardly  or  as 
cruel  on  any  pfople.  and  particularly  a 
great  pfcple  such  as  curs  vchcse  entire 
national  back;2rcund  ha.-;  b-:'fn  in  behalf 
cf  suffering  humanity  in  -jvery  part  of 
•he  world. 

We  have  n' v-r  waged  a  war  of  con- 
quest, but  new  we  are  fcrc:^d  to  take  up 
arms  m  defense  oi  our  cwn  national  se- 
cuiity.  Little  did  I  dream  that  I  wculd 
ever  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  war.  and 
I  would  not  hav  ■  done  so  if  it  were  for 
a  war  of  aggrev-icn.  I  had  no  hesitancy. 
however.  i:i  vo'ing  as  I  did  in  defense  of 
the  liberties  fur  which  cur  founding 
fathers  f.-f-ely  cave  their  all. 

As  I  listened  to  our  ereat  President,  I 
cculd  no'  holp  bu:  b-  reminded  of  other 
Presidents  who  courageously  defended 
cur  riehr'^  to  have  a  place  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nat.cns.  I  believe  that  we  are  a 
great  God-ft-arme  people,  and  I  am  cer- 
tam  Japan  will  learn  this  lo  her  own 
sorrow.  Le'  me  remind  mj  people  that  it 
will  HT^an  .sacrifice  we  little  dream  of 
tod.iv,  bu:  Anui.ca  will  fce  united  and 
w.llms  to  n:nk''  ar.y  sacrifice  leading  to 
victory.  Tr.  If  mu.>r  be  nc  divided  alle- 
giancf\  Anrthpr  ereat  Pr>'sident  stated 
upon  one  occa.sinn.  and  I  qu  ite.  "Any  man 
who  says  he  is  an  American  and  some- 
thing el.-e  also  is  no  American  at  all."' 
Wf  must  set  nd  of  pneml(^?  within  our 
own  gates,  and  we  mast  not  hesitate  to 
ave-nee  the  blocd  of  fine  Anierican  sons 
whc.--f  valor  and  patriotism  can  never  be 
questioned. 

Tlip  people  I  have  thp  he  nor  to  repre- 
sent are  aroused  and  will  r.y.  di.>.^.rr,rove 
my  stand  in  thinking  of  m.y  ccun*:-.  first. 
If  npcessary.  I  will  m.ake  any  sacr.fice  for 
my  country  and  its  future.  History.  I  re- 
peat, does  not  record  such  "reachery  as 
Japan  practiced  on  Dece^mb^r  7,  1941.  and 
while  it  s'unned  the  Nat. on.  i'  found 
America  strong  and  uni'-ed.  We  must 
not  lose  faith  in  God.  Let  t:s  rem.ain  true 
to  the  ideals  which  madj  us  a  great 
pf'ople. 


War  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

OF   NrW   JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\TTVFS 


Tuesday,  December  9.  1941 


Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  beer  broucht  face 
to  face  with  the  Axis  me:  hod  of  mter- 
national  negotiation.  The  Japanese  have 
F>oured  from  the  p>oison  teapot,  even 
while  engaged  in  friendly  ron.srrvations. 
They  have  killed,  maimed,  and  destroyed 
While  visiting  us  in  diplomatic  necona- 
j  tion.  They  have  earned  what  they  now 
I  will  receive,  for,  with  the  adoption  of  this 


joint  resclution,  every  American,  now  iij 
dead  earnest,  will  exert  his  full  power  to 
destroy  tjhe  blackguard  Japanese.  With 
our  full  i^ight.  we  will  do  our  large  share 
in  the  destruction  of  the  evil  Axis  which 
now  besmirches  our  civilization. 

We  have  tried,  through  peaceful  means, 
to  show  !the  aggressors  the  evil  of  their 
ways,  "they  have  laughed  at  the  demo- 
cratic, religious  method.  They  have 
attacked  our  civilization,  our  people,  our 
soil.  Wt  will  4rive  them  to  perdition, 
since  it  is  perdition  which  they  seek. 
Now  we  will  direct  them  on  their  road 
to  destruction,  but  it  will  be  their  self- 
destruct^n,  not  the  destruction  of  a 
righteout   civilization. 

I  know  that  war  is  just  one  continuous 
horror.  I  know  that  victory  will  entail 
bloodshed,  t^ars.  sweat,  toil,  sacrifice.  I 
know,  too.  that  all  of  this  heartbreaking 
sacrifice  will  be  willingly  yielded  by  the 
American  people  to  the  end  that  the 
world  liaay  again  be  God's  footstool 
rather  ttian  the  football  of  a  brutal, 
heartless!   godless  group  of  conquerors. 

Now  vre  act — with  determination  and 
with  the  fire  of  a  righteous  cause. 


Hi.^torlcal  Roots  ot  Aiiierican  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

10F  OHIO 
ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

,  ,#        TLesdai/,  December  9.  1941 

ADDRESS    OF  HOMER  C    HOCKETT 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimofus  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Homer  C  Hockett.  professor  of  history, 
Ohio  Staite  University,  on  the  historical 
roots  of  American  way  of  life.  The  ad- 
dress wis  delivered  before  -a  national 
conference  on  education  for  citizen  re- 
sponsibilities at  Indianapolis  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1^41. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  ha\4e  been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  th^  American  way  of  life.  Presum- 
ably this  Conference  on  education  for  citizen- 
ship respcbsibllltles  has  to  do  with  the  train- 
ing of  yofing  people  In  this  American  way. 
But  in  a  *3Ciety  which  includes  Jews,  Aryans, 
Chinese,  aegroes,  Indians,  saints  and  sinners, 
rich  and  poor,  ministers,  agnostics,  atheists, 
monopolists,  gangsters,  gamblers.-  multimil- 
lionaires, unemployed,  philanthropists,  plu- 
tocrats, drunkards,  libertines,  liquor  dealers, 
prohlbltiotUsts.  militarists.  Communists.  So- 
cialists, Republicans,  Pacifists.  Democrats, 
and  persots  of  many  other  descriptions,  there 
may  obvi<)usly  be  some  difference  as  to  what 
really  is  lihe  American  way.  or  whether  any 
one  coursf  of  reasoning  or  conduct  Is  so  pre- 
dominantj  as  to  deserve  that  title.  As  edu- 
cators, it  iKhooves  us  to  define  both  our  terms 
and  our  cbjectives  with  the  greatest  care, 
lest  we  f^ll   Into  confusion  and  Impotence 

As  teacjbers  of  youth,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly agret   that  it  is  our  duty  to  discover 
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irhat  Is  best  In  our  life  and  Ideals  and  en- 
deavor to  Inspire  devotion  to  It.  It  is  not  my 
assignment,  however,  to  discuss  objectives  or 
«ays  and  means  Instead,  my  task  is  to  point 
out  those  Ideals  which  seem  to  be  most 
characteristically  American  and  to  attempt 
to  discover  theii  historical  roots  Some  of 
these  roots  run  deep  1ft ta  the  past  Three 
of  them  united  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public to  form  the  main  trunk  of  our  na- 
tional faith:  First,  from  the  Jewlsh-Christlan 
religious  tradition  we  derived  the  concept  of 
human  personality  as  the  most  precious 
thing  In  the  world;  second,  from  English 
Iil)eralism  in  the  colonilung  era  we  Inherited 
the  principles  cf  our  political  philosophy; 
and,  third,  to  New  World  conditions  we  owe 
the  broademnp  of  the  basis  of  government 
until  it  became  essentially  democratic  in 
practice 

1  In  emphasizing  tbe  Influence  of  the 
Jewish-Christian  tradition  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  preaching  a  strmcn  I  am  merely 
.saying  emphatically  that  the  record  of  Bib- 
lical and  Christian  licerature  is  the  chief 
source  for  the  critical  historian  who  wlbhes 
to  trace  the  origin  audi  growth  of  the  belief 
In  the  transcendent  impcrtancc  of  individual 
human  beings  For  eKample,  the  Bock  of 
Judges  reveals  the  prevalence  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  of  the  truly  democratic  be- 
lief that  any  son  or  dauchtcr  of  Israel  niight 
be  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  champion  the  cause 
of  his  people  against  their  foes  Through- 
out the  history  of  this  Nation  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  prophetic  calling  knew  no  bar- 
rier of  class  or  station.  The  "wcrd  of  the' 
Lord,"  to  use  .the  scriptural  phrase,  came  now 
to  herdsman  or  vine  dfesser,  new  to  a  car- 
penter of  Nazareth.  Tet  kings  quailed  at 
the  prophets  word,  as  did  David  at  the  re- 
buke of  Nathan  and  Ahab  when  denounced 
by  Elijah. 

If  the  prophetic  voice  had  not  been  cher- 
ished, the  records  would  most  certainly  have 
been  lost.  But  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
best  tradition  of  this  ancient  nation  to  per- 
mit freedom  cf  speech  because  they  believed 
that  any  pious  Jew  might  speak  the  word 
of  truth.  The  famou.s  advice  of  Gamaliel 
In  the  Sanhedrin  concerning  the  preachmg 
of  the  Disciples  cf  Jeaus  ("If  this  counsel 
or  this  work  be  of  men.  It  will  be  over- 
thrown; but  If  It  Is  of  God,  ye  will  not  be 
able  to  overthrow  theiin;  lest  haply  ye  be 
found  even  to  be  fighting  against  God")  ' 
was  not  the  wisdom  merely  of  an  individual, 
but  the  summation  cf  a  nation's  matured 
Judgment  As  a  plea  for  freedom  of  speech, 
for  cogency  ard  eloquence.  It  may  be  fjlaced 
beside  the  words  of  any  modern  apostle  of 
democracy 

Despite  the  notorious  exclu«iveneM  of  the 
pre-Christian  Jews,  the  greatest  of  the  proph- 
et* perceived  the  worth  cf  all  peoples  and 
foresaw  the  ccmlng  of  the  light  to  the  gen- 
tiles. This  Inclusive  view  was  taken  over  by 
Christianity  and  became  one  of  its  distin- 
guishing featurFS  Christ  sent  his  followers 
to  tell  the  whole  earth  that  God  loved  all 
men  as  his  children.  Thus  was  launched  in 
a  petty  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinite  worth  of  men  and 
their  limitless  capacities  Into  a  world  curfeed 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  cruelties  of 
man  to  mf>n  the  tiny  nation  inhabiting  Pal- 
estine cast  the  leaven  of  human  brctherhcxxl. 
There  was  something  Imperl.'.hable  in  the 
mespage.  something  which  reached  the  depths 
of  human  nature,  or  It  wculd  have  been  for- 
gotten and  lost  In  the  vast  mass  of  paganism 
which  constituted  the  nominaUy  Christian 
Europe  of  the  n^xt  millennium  and  a  half. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  population 
through  which  the  leaven  had  to  work  its 
way.  It  Is  small  wonder  the  history  of  the 
church  shows  so  lit  tie  cf  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity.  Yet  in  the  darkest 
ages  it  never  entirely  lost  its  power;  witness, 
for  exan  p'.e    'l.e  "^ait.tly  character  cf  FranclB 


ot  Asslsl  and  the  missionary  real   of  Loyola 
and  his  followers 

The  stcry  of  the  transmission  through  the 
centuries  of  this  faith  in  the  essential  worth 
and  dignity  of  man  can  only  be  hinted  at. 
But  after  the  lapse  of  16  centuries  the  spark 
still  flowed  m  the  hearts  of  the  founders  of 
cur  Nation.  Despite  the  bigotry  of  the  age. 
despite  the  savage  manifestations  of  super- 
stition such  as  broke  out  In  the  witchcraft 
persecution,  the  Puritans  and  Quakers  Cath- 
olics and  Anglicans,  who  planted  the  several 
colonies  were  pious  earnest  men  who  never 
forgot  the  value  of  the  human  soul 

In  the  generation  preceding  American  In- 
dependence the  great  awakening  did  much  to 
humanize  religion  and  rid  It  of  the  harsh 
Irrationality  of  the  earlier  age  From  the 
beginning  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  fa- 
therhood cf  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
had  been  distinctly  democratic  in  their  Im- 
plications But  these  teachings  were  long 
thought  of  as  having  to  do  only  with  the 
spiritual  world;  they  were  largely  confined  to 
other  worldlir.ess  in  their  practical  effects 
Logically  they  were  Irreconcilable  not  only 
with  all  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  but  with 
all  political  systems  built  upon  the  selfth  | 
Interest*  of  a  monarch  or  a  class  The  po-  j 
lltical  im.pllcatlcns  were,  however  becoming 
apparent  as  the  era  of  Independence  ap- 
proached, and  from  religious  sources  Ameri- 
can democracy  derived  In  Its  Infancy  Its  basic 
and  most  Indispensable  element— faith  In 
the  worth  of  the  Individual  ■ 

2.  I  do  not  maintain  that  religion  was  the 
sole  source  of  the  concept  of  the  worth,  of 
the  individual:  historical  processes  are  not 
so  simple  I  am  concerned  with  the  channel 
through  which  this  idea  entered  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  historically,  religion  is 
beyond  question  the  main  channel  The 
political  phllosophv  which  forms  the  second 
basic  element  of  American  democracy  con- 
tains the  same  Idea,  but  It  l8  a  complex 
which  is  not  easily  broken  down  Into  its  com- 
ponent parts.  It  is  certainly  not  independ- 
ent of  the  religious  tradition,  althcugh  it 
derives  in  part  from  pagan  thought  This 
philosophy  includes  the  doctrine  of  the 
higher  law  and  the  theory  that  governments 
originate  in  an  agreement  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  higher  law  to  which 
Nathan  the  prophet  appealed  when  be  re- 
buked King  David  In  the  affair  of  Uriah's 
wife;"  and  Ahab's  disregard  of  the  higher  law 
in  seizing  Naboth  s  vineyard  brought  upon 
him  the  condemnation  of  Elijah  '  So.  too,  It 
was  the  law  of  the  land,  as  something  to 
which  even  kings  owed  obedience,  that  the 
English  barons  asserted  against  King  John  at 
Ruiinymede.'  Throughout  English  and  Amer- 
ican liberal  thought  alike  runs  this  concept 
of  a  higher  tew  limiting  all  that  man  or  men 
may  rightly  do.  Recently  it  has  enjoyed  a 
revival  of  influence  on  legal  thinking  ' 

The  compact  theory  of  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment has  its  foreshadowing  in  the  He- 
brew idea  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah 
and  the  chosen  people.  It  Is  to  be  found 
also  In  early  pagan  philosophy.  It  was  prob- 
ably Influenced  also  by  the  feudal  relation- 
ships which  rooted  In  early  Teutonic  cus- 
toms Another  and  later  perm  was  the  free- 
dom of  agreement  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  in 
forming  their  associations  for  all  manner  of 
activities — social,  mercantile,  political,  and 
religious.'     Particular  stress  was  laid   upon 
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the  compHC  b\  those  separhti  •  .s,  r**  wluch 
saw  in  the  ^'.crefmrnt  rf  bt;;«\r:-  •,  >-.r  ri-.ly 
valid  basts  n!  rcani^aiion  <  '.  tie  re;i^;ieus 
congregation — ti  lei;it;:TiHTe  fr;;.T  ;r.  ihe  re- 
ligious sphere  i  t  th«  drmccracy  .i.iiercnt  in 
Christianity  which  whs  later  to  :i;.d  ex- 
pression In  the  political  field 

In  secular  alTairs  the  compact  '.htniy  w.i.s 
given  a  form  which  suitid  :h<.  pii:pn.'-is  cf 
middle-clasp  Englishmen  who  wished  ti  l:(e 
themselves  from  the  Irkscunr  n  ni.r.iiM  n  >  f 
the  monarchy  This  ccn'e^'  rf  lc:  •  d  itb 
climax  in  John  Locke  s  fcrmvilat.  t  *h!ch 
became  the  political  bible  ct  ct  !ci..a.  Annr- 
Icans.  It  prov  dfd  the  text  for  ma:  v  an 
election  sermon  in  the  eighteenth  ceiuuiy, 
as  well  as  the  ground  <'f  opposition  to  ob- 
noxious measures  of  the  British  Gcvernment 
and  the  basi^  Anally  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indejaendencc  » 

The  esser.tials  of  this  compact  piiikscphy 
were  that  governments  result  frcm  a  im- 
pact of  the  pecple;  that  consen'j«^n*:%  gi  v- 
crnments  are  responsible  to  t;i«  j  >^  p  t  and 
that  their  fui-.ction  is  t:  p;  'f  :  •:>  -.^■lus 
which  aU  men  share  undt  r  •.ht  :  p:  fr  ...w  — 
natural  or  divine — and  to  prcm-  te  • : .<  tet  :.t  ral 
welfare  The  first  State  ccnst::;:; .  i.j-  nlier 
Independence  was  decl;:red  as-i  r*  -h.s  phi- 
losophy m  lariK'uage  which  \&r.^  b;u  with 
Invariable  meaning  I;  s  ilr  \r\  busis  of 
the  political  faith  of  Ameiic-i..--  I:^  iinpii- 
catlons  are  a.s  democratic  as  •i.c^e  tl  re- 
ligion But  as  in  the  case  cf  rcliKiun.  the 
implications  did  not  work  out  im.mt=d.a*ely  in 
the  workmp  machinery  cf  t:  vtrnment  In- 
deed, those  wlio  asserted  the  ccmpact  phi- 
losophy in  Englai.d  and  in  revi  luticnary 
America  did  not  always  mean  wliat  they  said 
Their  phraseolcwy  ^o^^k  f'  n:.  ciurii.^  the  con- 
test between  the  English  middle  class  and 
the  klr.g.  and  when  the  leaders  declared  that 
government  was  f (  rmed  by  and  for  tin  peo- 
ple, their  vision  was  bounded  by  tie  hcnzon 
of  their  own  clast-  liUn-t,^  Tl,;-  iiairow 
vision  was  shared  by  iii'  st  cf  Mit  patiit.ts  who 
set  up  the  first  governments  in  Slate  and 
Nation  in  independent  America  Their  class 
did  not  trust  the  propertyle's  mas;-es  who 
had  never  shaied  in  the  business  of  g.  vern- 
ment.  and  pains  were  tak(»n  to  withheld  frcm 
them  the  right  to  hold  ofBce  cr  ev*;.  t  vote 
Only  occasionally  was  a  voice  ra-cd  m  be- 
half of  the  real  democracy  which  'lie  logic 
of  the  current  philosophy  demanded  James 
Otis  stool  all  but  alone  when  he  exclaimed, 
"No  good  reason  •  •  ♦  can  be  given  in 
any  country  why  every  man  of  a  sound  mind 
should  not  have  his  vote  In  the  election  of  a 
representative.  If  a  man  has  tut  little  prop- 
erty to  protect  and  defend,  yet  his  li!r  ard 
liberty  are  things  of  some  importance'"  *■ 
Even  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  reputed  chief 
apostle  of  democracy  in  early  Am.erica.  did  not 
t)€lieve  in  the  capacity  of  the  igncraiit  ar>d 
turbulent  fiortiersmcn  to  govern  'himselvi-s. 
and  would  have  restricted  the  frirchise 
everywhere  to  landow^^ers  " 

3.  No  one  can  say  hew  long  it  mipht 
have  taken  the  views  of  Otis  to  gn::;  as- 
cendency if  natural  conditions  had  not 
worked  for  their  ncceptaace.  Tlie  enlianced 
regard  for  man  due  to  the  great  awn  ken - 
ing  was  reinforced  by  the  scarcity  of  labor 
in  a  couxitiy  of  rich  resources  awaiting 
development.  A  still  mere  pc'ent  infl.icnco 
was  the  vast  interior  of  the  ccn'inent  uhirh 
beckoned  to  the  enterprising  men  wh:  were 
net  siitififled  with  their  (  pportunii.f  s  in  the 
older  settlemenu.  The  aristocratic  com- 
plexion of  the  new  governments  formed 
after  independence  had  resulted  in  much 
discontent  among  the  classes  which  re- 
mained unen-rauchij»ed.  for  among  the  pop- 
ulous many  had  grasped  the  democracy 
of  the  current  politic-al  philcscphy  That 
philosophy    was    democratic,    but    the    new 


'H    C    H'-ckett     (  'utlonal   Hs-ory   of 

the  United  Slates.  I,  3  69. 
•Ibid,  70,  113  129.  207  208,  218  219, 
"  Quoted  Ibid  .  72 
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governnient-s  hid  failrd  fo  implemptit  do-  1 
IiK.cracy  Di.'appoiiitfd  by  tht  miscirri.ige. 
men  m;i?ratecl  to  the  va'^t  ni;i m  bfyond  The 
bour.d--  of  the  oricinal  State?  where  mstitu- 
tiohs  »i  :c  ;  b''  bailt  Irom  the  ground  up, 
Rrrr rd.hg  t<.  tlie  vMshe.s  of  the  iiih.ibitaiits, 
H.rr  ,i-  Ia~t  was  democracy's  opportunity,  - 

Bvit  not  alot.e  in  the  new  western  com- 
niun;t-,es  dUl  democracy  find  re.ihi:^i nor.  for 
R;5  ;.e-A  SMtes  aro.-f  they  etijoycd.  uiid-T  the 
Jrclt-r.il  Ci  nstiur'.on  the  r;i;ht  of  represen- 
t.v.  II  :n  the  Iw-.vit  branch  of  Coniirts^  !n 
pT^.-portinn  to  their  popuh\tion.  As  the  new 
States  R:e'.v  m  :. umber  nnd  Inhabitants. 
their  representatives  gamed  weight  in  the 
n.itional  cjunciis,  and  Eradu.:lly  traiis- 
lornied  ihe  u-ir.per  of  the  Governmeru.  its 
thought  was  brouyht  ir.to  harmony  witii 
thcJr    own    denuxr.itic    faith  By    such    a 

process  our  Na'i^-n  came  to  lesl  upon  a  pop- 
ular    ba.sis        This     re;-ult     was     practically 


firhieved     bv 


le     Juck.sonia:i     era. 


The 


thre'>  great  fav'Lis  m  the  creation  of  our 
democratic  w.iv  of  h'e  bad  come  tot;e'. b.er 
111    a   sturdy    pu-.duct 

But  this  \ictciy  was  by  no  means  fii.al 
Ci  n-rr\ati\ts  were  not  easily  convinced  that 
gt  vcruinent  could  work  well  under  manhood 
suiTrak;,e  Or.e  if  cur  greatest  histMnans  pre- 
dicted tliat  tlie  expe:i:neiit  would  lead  to 
"(  r'jar.ii't  d  ig:i  ranee,  led  by  un-crupuk  us 
cr.ilt.  and  m.arching.  amid  tiie  applause  of 
ft. is,  ur.di  r  the  banner  of  equ.d  rights  "  ' 
A  g>  .'leratu  !i  earlier,  as  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention v.. IS  ah'  ut  to  meet  to  frame  the  Con- 
etituticn  of  the  Uiuted  States,  Cliarle^  Carroll. 
a  signer  of  the  Declara'ion  of  Iridependence, 
Bnd  one  cf  the  richest  men  of  M.iryland. 
spoke  the  mind  cf  the  American  aristociacy 
In  the  follow r.-.g  words:  "What  are  the  mcist 
probable  me.ir.s  c{  vecurin-i  a  ecod  choice  lif 
public  officer^  '  Surely  by  resrr.ctiotj  tlie 
ri'-tht  of  sufTra^e  to  such  citizens  as  will  be 
nic.-t  liki  ly  to  exercise  thi-  important  riyht 
nu'si  wi.- ly  But  who  a:e  these,'  Tlie  yu- 
manry.  the  middhiig  clas--^  of  citizens,  th.e 
landhcld.  r- '  He  adds,  hiwever.  that  evtry 
Citi/<-n  mu-'  be  protected  In  p^rscn  and  pn  p- 
erty  by  the  -.o.ne  laws  wluch  protect  the  rich  ' 
Conur.g  d'':wn  to  cur  own  day,  Mr  Thomas 
M.mn  f.iiii.  us  German  authir  of  Jc-i  ;)h  m 
Ei^ypt  and  it-  a->ocuited  prcup  of  liovds.  m 
a  stirring  address  delivered  m  this  cmintry 
entitled  ■"The  Ci-.mink;  Victory  of  Democracy  ' 
h.ts  remarked  th.it  den^.ccracy  pre>uppo_-e-  if 
IT  IS  to  fui.c'icn  succes-sfully.  a  pecpic  mtel- 
li:;ent  en..nii:h   to  cheese  capable  and  honest 

CfflC:aLs 

Tlie>-e  apprt  hensicns  seemed  to  be  only  toe 
W'.  11  Ju.^titied  by  the  e.vperienccs  of  the  early 
years  of  democratic  government.  The  it;i:i..  - 
ranee  of  voters  allowed  the  ccntrcl  of  politic. d 
mnchmery  to  fall  in*:c  the  hands  of  profes- 
sici:al  politlciar.s  who  prcm.oted  tht.  ir  per- 
sonal or  partisan  ends  by  nicans  cf  the  spoil.T 
system  or  corruption  S.Tfish  Indlvlduah;  m 
took  advantage  of  the  wide-open  cpp'-rtuiil- 
ties  afTorried  by  the  devclcpin?  ctuintry  Old- 
time  ari.stccrat.s  who  had  held  the  reir..«  cf 
goverr.mcp.t  m  the  Colonies  and  States  were 
gen'lemen  cf  breeding  ar-.d  ideals,  who  exer- 
cised their  powers  generally  with  a  sense  cf 
noblesse  cbo^e  Ui'.der  democracy,  how- 
ever, men  of  d.\ring  who  lacked  scruples  too 
oft?n  became  the  real  rtilers  Plutocracy  op- 
erating as  the  invisible  government  took  the 
place  of  the  coriscientious  and  efficient  gcv- 
ernment  of  the  aristocrats. 

In  spite  cf  the  errors  of  its  youth,  however, 
demcKTacy  shewed  its  inherent  vigor  by  at- 
tackii'.cr  each  e^■l!  as  It  appeared.  From  the 
thirties  en  it  strove  for  reform  after  reform 
In  the  etTrt  to  realize  its  Ideals,  Thus,  in 
the  face  of  stron.g  resistance  the  educational 
svstem  was  slowly  popularized  to  provide 
dcmccrncv   with   the  basis  In  intelllsirence  It 
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ne.-cifd  for  success  Tl'iere  is  no  stronger 
n.o'iv.i'ion  m  our  system  cf  education  than 
tiv.  determination  th.;t  ^cvernmmt  bh-^ll  not 
re-t  upon  a  constituency  rendered  incompe- 
tent through  ignorance.  Against  the  meth- 
ods of  exploitation  employed  by  plutocratic 
capltall.^m  the  logic  of  democracy  called  forth 
ciiampicns  of  fairer  treatment  of  the  working- 
man  and  a  larger  opportvmity  for  him  to  play 
Ills  part  as  a  ci'izen.  The  movement  for 
w:  mens  riiihts  was  born  of  the  same  spirit 
as  v.. I-  the  attack  on  chattel  slavery  and  nu- 
nierou-  adjustments  of  our  political  methods 
and  tlie  maclilnery  of  government,  such  as  the 
direct  primary  and  the  popular  election  of 
Senator- 

r  1-;  true  that  many  of  the  experiments 
m.^cif  m  the  name  of  reform  have  fallen  short 
cf  'he  re.-ults  hoped  for.  One's  faith  in  de- 
ni  cr.icy  may  sometimes  grew  faint  as  one  con- 
templates its  workings  In  c.ir  contemporary 
life.  When  this  mood  cf  famt-heartedness 
comes  upon  one.  it  is  reassuring  to  review  the 
story  of  how  democracy  has  won  its  way.  In 
all  the  past,  faith  in  mankind  and  efloris  for 
his  betterment  have  found  their  enemies  in 
selfi-^hness  and  ignorance.  These  same  ene- 
mies in  thvir  ever-changing  forms  are  the  foes 
which  democracy  still  face-  There  should  be 
no  sui  prise  for  us  in  that  fact — and  no 
discouragement. 

At  this  point,  where  perliaps  I  should  close, 
I  am  tempted  to  append  what  may  bgfccalled 
th.e  democratic  credo  If  the  faith  of  Ameri- 
c.iii  democracv  as  it  stands  today  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  concise  statement,  it  would 
t.iKe  some  such  .orm  as  this: 

1  I  beheve  in  the  sacredness  of  human  life 
and  personality  and  its  capacity  for  develop- 
in  ■  i.t 

2,  I  believe  in  tl.e  ric'r.t  of  every  person  to 
enjoy  tiie  cpp  r'ur.itv  to  develop  his  per- 
sonality thrcugh  tciuca'ional  and  economic 
opportiinry 

3  I  believe  in  the  fre^  dcin  of  person,  of 
worship    and  of  opiiiijn 

4  I  believe  that  governments  derive  their 
jTi.-t  authority  from  the  entire  people  over 
whicli  they  are  set,  and  that  they  exist  to 
serve  a:td  protect  them, 

,s  I  !  eiieve  m  the  right  and  duty  of  all 
;ic!u'.ts  f  -  und  mind  and  character  to  par- 
tic.pa-e  ;n  g!.)vernment  by  voting  or  holding 
su'  o.  I  ffins  as  they  are  fitted  for.  or  both. 

G  I  believe  It  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of 
nil  adults  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by 
farming  and  expressing  their  opinions  on 
public  questions  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

7.  I  believe  in  the  efBcacy  of  discussion  to 
expose  error  and  bring  truth  to  light,  and  I. 
therefore,  believe  in  fre'^d^m  of  speech  and 
the  toleration  of  minorities. 

8  I  believe  that  the  emphasis  which  de- 
n-.Gcracy  places  on  individualism  demands  re- 
spect f  r  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  of 
c  r.f'-  '=r'.f 

9  I  bi'liovo  ti-.at  all  of  the.=p  articles  of 
f.i'hi  deper.d  upon  ^lo-  first  for  their  validity 
ar.d  ix-rm.uien.'e— f.Kth  in  the  worth  cf  man. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENT.ATIVES 


Tuesday,  Dcccivbcr  9,  19 U 


RADIO    ADDRESS   OF   HON     BERTRAND   W 
GEARHART.  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  Japan's  treacherous  attack  upon 


liKCuIiD  ■    -■.- 

the  people  if  the  United  States,  I  a5k 
the  unanim(>us  consent  of  the  member- 
ship to  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
CoNCRESSioNftL  RECORD  tlie  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  over  the  facilities  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  on  Sunday 
night,  the  28d  of  November  1941.  ''■^ 

Unanimous  consent  being  indickled. 
the  speech  referred  to  follows: 

In  the  yeaB  of  1928.  nearly  all  of  the  great 
world  poweri  including  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Entered  into  a  treaty  in  which 
the  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  con- 
demned "recclurse  to  war  for  the  solution  of 
international]  controversies  and  renounced  It 
as  an  instruiiient  of  national  policy  In  their 
relations  with  one  another."  They  further 
agreed  that  Jin  the  adjustment  of  all  dis- 
putes that  fnight  arise  among  them  set- 
tlement shot^ld  •never  be  sought  except  by 
pacific  meani" 

Prior  to  triat  time  and  in  the  year  of 
1922.  the  niie  greatest  powers  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  including  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  intered  into  a  treaty  in  which 
the  high  contracting  parties  agreed,  each  one 
With  the  otliers  "to  respect  the  sovereignty, 
the  independence  and  the  territorial  and 
administratite  Integrity  of  China"  and  "to 
use  their  inguence  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tively establishing  and  maintaining  the 
principle  of  pcjual  opportunity  for  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  all  nations  through- 
out the  terriory  of  China." 

The  Unitefl  States  of  America  has  scrup- 
ulously obseived  not  only  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  of  eacii  ol  these  solemn  conventions 

Of  Japan  »o  such  tribute  can^be  indulged. 

In  utter  defiance  of  the  solemn  provisions 
of  these  twt  treaties,  famed  through  the 
world  as  th#  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  of  'Paris, 
and  the  Ninf  Power  Treaty,  and  with  a  dis- 
regard for  lier  own  horior  which  Is  beyond 
understanding.  Japan  has  sent  her  maraud- 
ing armies  crashing,  first  into  Manchuria, 
next  Into  Jehol.  Chahar.  and  Sui  Yuan, 
then  deep  Into  central  China,  and.  lately, 
into  the  ,hel  pless  French  province  of  Indo- 
china, to'  murder,  rob.  torture,  to  subject 
to  all  of  tie  indignities  of  which  a  de- 
praved mine  is  capable  of  conceiving  all  of 
those  v.ho  stood  in  their  path,  people,  in- 
nocent peope.  who  are  guilty  of  no  crime 
other  than  o  have  hoped  that  they  might 
be  permittee  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  way. 

Never  in  he  history  of  mankind  has  so 
much  miser/  been  visited  upon  humanity 
by  an  invad  ng  force  bent  alone  upon  con- 
quest, a  coi  quest  that  has  no  purposes  to 
serve  save  i reed  ffar  the  wealth  of  others 
and  lust  foi   power  and  pelf. 

The  awfu  ne.ss  of  Japan's  crime  against 
China  and  1  he  Chinese  people  will  find  no 
counterpart  jin  the  bloody  annals  of  man's 
rascality.  The  screams  of  men  stricken 
down,  the  vtail's  of  widows  newly  made,  the 
cries  of  hapless  children,  dying,  will  be 
heard  long  after  the  last  Japanese  gun  is 
silenced^  by  ian  outraged  humanity,  aroused 
at  last  to  the  challenge  this  evil,  oriental 
power  has  flung  at  the  world. 

Japan's  rathlessness  makes  her  not  only 
an  enemy  oi  China,  but  also  a  common  foe 
of  all  nations,  the  United  States  no  less  than 
all  of  the  otners. 

And  in  thp  face  ot  that  which  has  trans- 
pired— the  tiocdy  trail  of  conquest  which  is 
Japan's — wej  are  asked  to  discuss  tonight: 
"What  should  be  our  policy  toward  Japan?" 

In  the  ligllt  of  the  misery  that  she  has  In- 
flicted on  mankind.  Is  that  discussable?  Can 
we  sit  dowii  with  her  emissaries  to  explore 
her  absurd  ccntenttons  without  in  a  measure 
acquiescing  In  her  foul  deeds?  Can  we  arrive 
at  any  agreement  with  the  Japanese  which 
would  not  be  a  betrayal  of  the  brave  people 
who.  today,  fnder  the  most  trying  conditions, 
are  fighting  heroically  to  rid  the  soil  of  their 
fatherland,   already    running   red    with    the 


■^ 
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blood  of  h.  r  mar'-rt  qj  these  accursed 
invaders. 

What  moral  right  have  we  to  barter  away 
the  territory  of  China,  assign  areas  of  In- 
fluence within  Its  boundaries  to  a  nation 
that  has  invaded  her  soil? 

What  have  we  to  give  Japan  that  is  not 
China's? 

Let  us  not  be  drawn  into  discussions  of 
the  disposition  of  that  which  is  not  ours  to 
dispose  of. 

It's  China's  territory  that  is  involved  It's 
China's  sovereignty,  independence,  and  ad- 
ministrative integrity  which  Japan  would 
destroy.  Again  I  ask  what  moraj  right  have 
we  to  deal  with  these? 

Even  if  we  did  have  the  right  of  dispxDsi- 
tlon  of  China's  territories,  her  sovereignty, 
the  right  cf  life  and  deatli  of  its  people,  we 
are  in  no  position  to  impose  our  will  upon  her 
unless  we.  like  the  nation  whose  aggressions  I 
denounce,  resort  to  the  expedient  of  breaching 
the  solemn  treaty  obligations  I  have  already 
referred  to — the  Pact  of  Paris,  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty 

The  question  of  what  our  pKDlicy  toward 
Japan  should  be  must  be  answered  in  the 
light  of  the  provisions  of  these  two  treaties. 

And  in  the  light  of  those  treaties  our  policy 
must  continue  to  be  the  policy  which  has 
ever  been  tlie  policy  of  our  country  under 
circumstances  such  as  these. 

Because  we  have  solemnly  agreed  in  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Jact  to  renounce  and  condemn 
recourse  to  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  and  as  a  solution  of  international  con- 
troversies, we  can  vindicate  that  solemn  obli- 
gation only  by  denouncing  and  condemning 
all  nations,  parties  thereto,  that  have  violated 
its  terms 

Becau.se  we  have  solemnly  agreed  in  the 
Nine  Power  Treaty  ♦o  respect  the  sovereignty, 
the  independence  and  the  territorial  'i.d  ad- 
ministrative Integrity  of  China,  we  can  do  no 
other  than  to  denounce  and  condemn  all 
nations,  parties  to  the  treaty  Who  flout  its 
terms 

So  the  question  cannot  be.  What  should  be 
our  policy  toward  Japan?  but  rather.  What 
is  our  policy  toward  this  offending  people. 
for.  indeed,  our  policy  is  not  new  nor  diflBcuIt 
of  understanding. 

The  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty  cl  Paris  and  the 
Nine-Party  Treaty  of  Washington  are  but  the 
written  embodiment  of  that  which  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  its  relation 
to  the  Far  East  ever  since  the  days  of  John 
Hay.  who.  as  Secretary  of  State  first  gave  It 
form. 

Our  policy  Is  simply  this — the  principles 
which  John  Hay  originally  invoked  in  1889 1 
First,  equality  of  commercial  opportunity 
among  all  nations:  and.  second,  the  preserva- 
tion of  China's  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity 

And  what  should  the  United  States  do  to 
vindicate  tliese  ancient  principles? 

Many  things  may  occur  to  us  but  1  suggest 
merely  these:  First,  we  must  do  nothing 
which  would  offer  to  Japan  any  aid  or  com- 
fort In  her  unholy  campaign  to  subjugate 
any  part  or  portion  of  the  Chinese  Republic; 
second,  we  must  invoke  every  economic 
weapon  we  have  at  our  command  to  cripple 
the  military  machine  throu.ih  the  use  of 
which  Japan  is  depending  for  success;  and. 
third,  we  must  aid  and  assist  the  victims  of 
her  aggressions  in  every  way  we  can. 

If  these  fail,  sterner  policies  m.ust  then  be 
resorted  to  whatever  sacrifices  they  may 
entail 

If  this  means  war.  America  will  face  the 
ordeal  firm  in  the  determination  that  all  we 
have  learned  to  hold  near  and  dear  shall  not 
perish  from  this  eartii 

Japan  must  not  prevail! 


War  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK? 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF    IC.VA 

IN  THE  I-:CU.-E  Or    RH'HFSFN'I  .^T:  VF-- 


Tucsday    Dcct-.'nr  9.  1941 


Mr.  IfCOMPIE  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Decembtr  7.  1^41.  whiU^  representatives 
of  the  Empire  ol  Japan  and  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  negotiations 
looking  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
our  difiBculties.  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Japan  made  an  unprovoked  and  un- 
warranted attack  upon  American  bases 
at  Hawaii.  ManiJa.  and  Guam  The 
lives  of  a  great  niany  Americans  were 
snuffed  out.  and  it  appears  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  have  been  destroyed.  Japan 
has  made  war  on  us.  Japan  is  the  ag- 
gressor nation.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  accepted  the  challenge.  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  war  resolution.  The 
President  has  the  power  to  use  all  the 
resources  cf  our  Government — Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  civilian — for 
winning  this  war.  We  are  not  going  to 
surrender.  We  are  not  going  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery.  We  are  going  to  main- 
tain our  Government,  our  liberties,  and 
our  freedom.  The  cost  may  be  great  in 
lives  and  treasure  but  we  are  not  going 
to  yield".  Nothing  would  he  worse  than 
surrender  Our  liberty  and  our  freedom 
is  worth  fii.hting  for.  All  good  Ameri- 
cans will  rally  to  the  support  of-^he 
President.  Tl.':^  i^  r^  'in>  foi  partisan 
politics.  Air.'ii'.a  r:,.,.-'  .--how  the  spirit 
of  our  forefathers  and  defend  the  free- 
dom that  was  secured  for  us  by  the  heroes 
of  the  past  at  such  a  tremendous  cost. 
Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  our 
ancestors. 


Boy  Scout  Activities  in  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  W.  WARREN  BARBOUR 

Cy     .NIV.       -FK-FY 

IN    THF   SEN.^TE   OF    TllF    U.VITED    fTATE; 


Tucsdai   D'C  •■.^<-  9.  V.-il 


IFTTFR     FROM     FR.NEl^T     M      B!  ANCHARD 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin;-  '.;.-  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  unusually 
interesting  i  -  port  by  the  Scou*  executive, 
Ernest  M  Blanchard.  ol  Monmouth 
Council.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman  The  report  covers 
a  council-widp  mobilization  program 
study    in    which    hundreds   of    scouters, 


m»'n,  and  r.; g.inir.Uions  not  previously 
connected  with  scouting  cooperated  in 
carrying  out  observation  exprnmrntal 
maneuvers  along  the  entire  Jersey  coast. 
It  !^  particularly  interesting  because  it 
ihows  what  a  ci\il  organization  can  do 
to -bring  abou'  complete  and  active  local 
cooperation  in  a  most  nmeiy  and  worth- 
while exp€Timont  in  a  laige  ;.rea  on  a 
'.vhi  '.'.y  volunteer  bas;.'^ 

Tlv  :-  being  nc  objection,  tr.e  letter 
\va.^  Liidtr>-d  to  be  punted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MONMOtTH    CcrN!  !'. 

Boy  SeotTs  or  Amfrk  .a 
Ashu-ry  Pa'k    V    .7     December  5,  1941. 
Senator  Warren  B.^F.Bo^•R. 
Senate  Office  Buildmg 

M'c'ii'ipro'i  D  C 
Dear  sfn'.T'r  B.\Ri'OfR,  Y. -.;:  w  m  d  letter 
of  November  28  iias  acted  as  sort  cf  a  re- 
minder to  me  that  in  your  busy  days  in 
Washington  and  your  enforced  ab.'.tnce  Jroin 
the  meetings  of  the  board,  you  have  r.rcrs- 
sarily  been  more  or  less  out  of  touch  wnh 
the  Boy  Scout  activities  of  the  council  dur- 
ing recent  months,  so  I  am  going  to  taice 
this  occasion  to  bring  you  up  to  date  In  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  happenings 

We  have  Just  completed  a  really  out. stand- 
ing   council-wide    mobilization    prcgn^m     In 
wlrich   hundreds   cl    Scotiters.   and    rr.r::    unci 
organizations,  not  previously  connected  wnh 
Scouting,   cooperated    with    the    council     t'.m 
districts,    and   the  troi  ps   in   carrying    out   a 
sort  of  observation  maneuvers  along  the  en- 
tire coast  line     The  coftst  from  CllfTwood  on 
the  Raritan  Bay  to  the  Msinasquan  Rivpr  was 
divided  into  seven  districts  and  each  district 
assigned   a    section   to  each   ■'f   'h'lr   troops 
It  became  a   county-wirle  griir.f      The  'itua- 
tion  was  that  strange  ships  had  been  actlnt; 
suspiciously  off  shore  '  Scouting  planes  from 
strange   aircraft  earners   were  sighted   m   the 
air        "Fifth-column"     specialists     had     been 
known   to    be   operating    ir.    the    are.^       Larpe 
forces  had   been   concentrated   at   Pert    Dix. 
Fort    Monmouth,    and    Fort    Hanrock       Tlie 
population  was  frightened  and  were  fleeing;  to 
the    mountains     in    Pprirsylvan:n        A!'.     Bi  v 
Scouts  of  this  area  were  work-^t  ir.   r    ny.ir.c- 
tion  with  other  agencies  to  ;  n'."  .   'i.e  -hi.-c 
line  for  a  mile  deep  and  cbsfrve  f'.fr\-th!r.g 
that  took  place  on  the  water    on  .a:  d    and  in 
the  air.  and  report  accurately    t^y  r  iie  methi  d 
or  another,   back  to  their  district   headquar- 
ters, which  in  turn  w^'iild   rfp^'tt   the   ^^^f:Tllf- 
Icant  fact*  back  to  th(     (iii.r..   i,(  ndqianers 
The  United  States  Arir.y  c  ■  ;era!ed  by  fel- 
ting up  two--.vhv   radio  communications  be- 
tween   the    district     and    the    c^tmci!    head- 
quarters as  well  as  pr^  vidmp  carrier  pigeons 
to  relay  certain   mes'-ape?      The  Coa<^t  Guard 
cooperated    beautifully    b\    having    s>hip«    act 
strangely  off  shore  and  try   to  send  i::   land- 
ing parties  along  parts    of    the   beach       The 
State  guard   cooperated       Thp    aurhrntles   at 
Fort    Hancock    worked    m^th    us       The    State 
defense  organization  sent  airplane''  over  nnd 
dropped  more  than  50  messaces  '.<-  ihe  Scou's 
which   were  picked  up  and  relaved  ir.      The 
police    and    ijre    ccmpnnlp"-    helped    In    prac- 
tically every  borough  and  rr-An^hip  by  work- 
ing with  the  secret  problems  commit 'i  ^     Tlie 
county  engineering  association  prr  vidrrt  map 
experts  at  every  district  headqi;arter>  t  pk  t 
the  location  r'  *It-  nr*:r|t;r<^  reported  by  the 
Scouts      The   M     ('    O    e     S     provided    com- 
plete   nursing    service    w.'!:     trnhed     nurfes 
at  the  council  mcbilirr.' :(  r.   ^r;.dq■lP.rters  ar.d 
at  each  district  headc ffT"- 

Wllbur    Crosley.    pn:  •  p,.!    ^:    Mip    Manes- 
quan  High  SchrX'l  and  di- trier  ccnimis.'^lcnfr 
for  that  district,  served  as  chief  rf  staff      He 
set  up  a  marvelous  organization  and  worked 
i    day  and  night  for  werkt  in  advance  to  perfect 
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It 


Prartiraliv    everv   tr; 


fi 


t ;  1  f 


r'>iincll 


tiok  p;i:r  I'r  m  0  o'clock  .S''u:fi,iy  ir.rrir.i.g 
ur.t;i  9  ;:.  •:.(■  .v^ning  TVi.-  a'.l  l".  ppf  :..d 
en  Sri'iirfiiv  N-  \cmber  22  Tlie  f.tvi  rable 
f.-'nirtii:.-  wr.  (h  rosultf'd  fr  ni  xhi-  activity 
ha-  p:  \f::  t  rv.TVoiiP  ccncernt  c)  that  i'  was 
A  n-.'-?'  v,f;r'h-'.^!i:l'p  prcject  I.itfru'.ly  hun- 
drfcl-  '  ;  p  ■<  pie  part:cip.i"<  ci  F't  in.-'cii.rt.  In 
ty.r   A-'t;:v  Park   district    Leadqiiur'-r'-   There 


\V.  Ti      141 


(,[)le  bu.'^y  fToni  9 

■ :  I',  c 


ir.  t  ,  9  p  tn. 
rt-r- ivuiii  mi--a?f>  p:'**:i-.c  ?:;'!;!  rn  map«, 
copying  tlKii'..  ft^u:,:;j  -  \r  'ti'  iir.portant 
informatk.n  to  be  sent  t.i  a  ui:c;l  head- 
qu'irters  Mr  Crowley  hnd  7  depiirtnients  In 
each  district.  Including  d'  p  r.-rr.  nts  of  trans- 
portation pulilinty.  map-  ]■>'.-'  r.nol.  reco!  rl~: 
and  offlcp  'A  :K  iiealth  a:.'i  Jfk.l.ire.  Int'.!.- 
gencr.  runHnuiiicaticns   ar.d  -tcret  problems 

On^'  of  the  Scout  txicutues  whom  we  In- 
V  '.  d  d "Mil  to  J^erve  and  evaluate  this  pro- 
rva:;-;  ii.  de  this  ccmment  in  ftp  rting  rur 
rr.Mhi;i/.i-  on  tn  thp  national  council  He 
■•i-.n  "St'-.tT  bffore  have  I  seen  an  event  of 
(C|Ua;  jMibUcity  value,  and  never  b;  fdre  have 
I  .^iti,  an  event  where  the  Scouts  and 
Scouters,  as  well  as  a  good  many  volunteers 
brought  into  the  organization  Just  fcr  the 
day  have  so  nuich.  t  nthu.«iasni  and  cenim.e 
ple!i.-u:c   I  \ir    cf    rioing    a    job 

"N' \ir  ha'.e  I  s«»e:i  a>  main  d;"trt!,t  <,r- 
2ati;zation>  lii;k.d  u;)  wAh  Sn  utmg  to  do  a 
]rn  I  mean  such  cif^anizatioii.-?  as  the  mu- 
Miiptl  .lUthoritics.  including  firemen,  police- 
nin;.  etnt  Ttji  r-.rv  .-qu  ^ds  rii.d  '■tich  organlza- 
t:iiu.-;  a>  Thi  Amu":  ;c.; :;  L<s;.  n  p.irt'nt-teachcr 
a>  iCuiMi-.r,  piiii;;c  -chocls,  etc  The  ability 
of  tl.i'  Sn  ui>  ',   niakf  use  of  their  knowledge 


nf    iibst  r\..M"n. 
aid     s:t;:,a;;;:i^, 
yo:;d    a    d.  ubt 
inane,    tnr     nu 


Cix  k;n_- 

r;\:f--     c' 

The    \v!i 

■e    .!:;p-r' 


fi:t    bui'd 
Was    pr 


f^'  ~' 


■.tc  b.- 
;>'  thiiji:  wa.s  dra- 
i.t     It    wa-   a    ramc 


which  iver\b  cly  eiijiiv.  d  playint;  mtnvr.-ups 
IS  well  .I-  t!i.  b  vv  ai.d  the  benefits  'o 
Scoutir.ij  .sill.  uUJ  bt  l.i-tii-.^'  ;!•  the  mtert  ^tii^.g 
^-f  n-.ciie  be>s  ;;;  Srou'i::^  ai.d  lutert-sting 
those  already  in  m  rr.isie  i:itfp.-;ve  prtpara- 
tion   fcr   einergitiey 

"I  arn  .sorry  a  iz^.^.d  ni.iiiy  execiitivt.s  r;;ukl 
iiot  have  beei'  tliere  t<;  nb.-erve  a-  sevira!  cf 
us   did  ■■ 

Well,  we  !in\f  ali  bee:,  ra\:nc  ab'^u:  ll;:s 
afTair,  and  I  am  .sure  it  h.is  been  of  trnu;:- 
dwus  value  from  everv  aiitle      We  feel,  ^.s   a 


en  worth-wh.;--  n.e:i 
ter  UMderstar.d.r.g  ef 
(  f  th.e  public  Also 
!rrea.sed  de.sire  en  the 
the    m^  venient.    a:.d 


,ib.  ut  2  0"0  V\  f  will 
16  tro  iTs  a:.d  -hij-.s 
i,h  I  am  .s.  irry  to  -ay 
a'o-  ut    8    .  r    10       Our 


result     th.ere    will    be    i 

in   Scouting    and    a    bi 

Scouting   on    the    part 

that    ther"  will   be  an   : 

part    of    beys    tu    Join 

after  aU.  ll.ai  i.s  the  tiiui^  we  are  after 

Ta  net  away  from  the  mobiiization  ar.d 
Cive  you  >ome  nther  fi;eneral  facts  ,if  n^'eie-e 
we  e.xpx-ct  by  the  e:>d  cf  the  year  t,.  h.ivc  an 
increa.so  .if  .ilxmt  200  tnembt'r-.  wlucli  w.ll 
bring  our  ti.;al  i.p  to 
have  ori;ai;;^ed  afccut 
durini?  th.e  year  altli^ 
we  will  have  dr.ippfd 
sea  scout  .sciuadrun  h.is  lucrea-s  d  in  ^v^ater 
proportion  than  any  part  ^.f  the  m.  veir.ent, 
for  bv  tile  end  ol  tlie  year  we  e.\pec*.  -..i  l.a\e 
8  sh;[:s  in  the  Cs  unci  a.s  a-;a::i.-t  6  of  a  yea: 
aico  Til''  incrale  m  tiie  st>.i  s,  l'U',  ur^aniz.-, - 
turn  1.S  hu  b 

Thj  tr.on.!.'  pr...;:a:e.  tiii.s  i.d;  lia-  been 
out.stanaim:  We  have  h.id  .m  A-.-.-.-a^e  at- 
tendance of  ab<.ut  80  .ceu^r-  iii  ;;ie  3  cour.ses 
leoently  ce.r.dueted 

On  the  whole,  u  e  fe>.-:  t.iat  the  teur.Lil  is 
do;n,j  a  prrv^re.-s.'.e  pit\e  ci  w.'ik  r.;  most 
re.spect.s  ar.d  tint  tiieif  i-  nui 
which  ihose  ci  y  u  \vh^:  havi 
--hi  ulder  to  tlu  \Mieel  t-.  e:  tiies.^  mar.y  ye.irs 
can  be  prond  In  saym^;  thi.s  I  am  ni  t  v;;-.- 
mmdful  e.f  the  fact  tli..:  tiu-ie  is  -t.!;  m.nch 
to  be  accomplish.ed  ar.d  th.it  ue  are  f,.:  fn  m 
reaching  all  of  i  ur  b^tct.ves  ai.d  cur  pi  s  .- 
bilities  It  h.i.s  been  fun.  h^Ae.e:  t..  be 
a&^5c;a"ed  \\::h  the  nmny  lim  ?e..  u:e:.-  in  ti..- 
council 

With  kind  rei;art;.-. 
Sincerely  y.  nr^. 

Er.NEsT  M    Bi_\n;h\rd, 

S:our  £xeciir;:f. 


here    of 
put     your 


Restore  the  Right  to  Wo'k 


e:ctension  of  remarks 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

CJF     MT     ii:    .\N 

IN   THE  HOUsE  Of    HFPI' l\-r  I- NT  ATI  VES 


Twjsdau    December  9    V.'il 


EDITORIAL     FROM     THE     BKP.OLN     iN.     J.) 
EVEN  I. NO    HL'tOiilJ 


Mr  HOFFMAN.  M: .  Speaker.  Ccn- 
Rifs.s  having  cifclared  war  and  it  being 
the  duty  of  every  ciMtzen  to  render  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  Nation,  is 
there  any  reason  why  .special  privileges, 
unjust  exomptinri  of  duty  to  serve,  should 
be  extended  to  a  man  .iust-  because  he  is 
net  in  uniform  wnd  i.s  the  member  of  some 
favored  orcani/.ition? 

How  much  I(.n2er  will  the  United  States 
deny  ^o  thf  man  who  wishes  to  serve. 
thrcuL'h  an  expenditure  of  his  tcil,  the 
right  to  thus  hi.  k  ;ip  his  uniformed  pro- 
tcctoi? 

From  t!^.  B  ic^n  E..  n:n-.  Record  of 
Friday.  Dtc-nb  r  .5  1P41.  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

IFrom  the  B  rj   :;    iN    J      Evening  Record  Of 
Dec.inber  3.  1041  ] 

f.MFe'RMED  SELECTEES — NONUNIFOrtMED 

E';emptees 

Selecting  the  strongest  of  the  strike-control 
measures  before  it.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives bv  i  X  ite  of  almost  2  to  1  faced  the  Na- 
tion =  jravest  dom.estic  problem  in  a  manner 
that  V. a=  a<  rf freshing  as  It  was  courageous 
Now  the  measure  enes  to  the  96  Senators  who 
ccmprite  uha?  :>  widely  accepted  as  the 
wrrld's  m-  st  powerful  leg  slative  body 

.Already  the  call  has  gone  out  tc  members  of 
.Am  r.ca  s  labor  oligarchy  to  a.ssemble  at 
Was'imeton  to  gang  up  on  these  Senators— 
to  exert  nmss  influence  to  emasctilate  the 
measure's  rt'«tr:cnons  aeamst  unionism  gone 
mad  Hi  a  period  vi  eren*  national  travail. 
Ma;-s  ;ntimidatlrn  of  ostensibly  free  American 
workers  !s  no  noveltv  here  or  elsewhere  In  cur 
land  of  th.e  labor  fee  and  home  of  the  «ub- 
\ers;\..  kna\t^  Bo'  it  will  be  interesting  to 
rbserve  wiietlier  ■  ur  freely  elected  United 
States  Senators  possess  the  same  amount  of 
i:.tes-;r.al  fortimde  to  resist  and  defy;  mcb 
coerr;'!'.  ns  d:d  ''n  se-  soo  young  workers  at 
A:r  Assecmtes  a  m.c:-.th  aao 

Senate  prep  i;enTs  of  the  Huuse  measure 
-heuld  icmind  the  r  opponents  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  engaged  in  an  un- 
dfr'.-.red  war  and  tl-at  to  win  It  she  has  mobi- 
;;z.d  er  must  uitm  atel\  mobilize,  all  of  her 
human,  materia!  and  financial  resources  in 
the  ccmmon  caus>'  That  means  not  only  th? 
! Mndt'ds  of  thrusa.nds  of  American  yourg 
mt'n  a;-..'  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  mothers 
and  Aivps  to  serve  -rlectively  In  the  Army  at 
$21  a  montli  and  hrard;  it  means  that  in 
greater  «.  r  lesser  degree  aM  other  AmeVicans 
are  e.\ptct  d  to  snboidn.att  themselves  to  the 
national  emcr2;ency  If  '.v-rkers.  exempted 
from  military  scivirr  ber.ius?  they  are  em- 
ployed m  defense  mdusTrirs  demand  an  un- 
restrict  d  and  uncontrolled  rieht  to  strike  and 
imp."de  prcductan,  v,hy  shcti'd  not  cur 
Umted  Staffs  Sci  are  extend  an  equal  right 
to  strike  and  in^.pede  Armv  training  to  the 
boys  wiiom  they  drafttd'  .Ar-  th?s€  young 
men  less  worthy  cf  ccnsideratn-n  because  of 
the  greater  sacrifices  they  have  been  called 
upon.  ti  make  for  the  cnior,''  That's  some- 
thing the  Senators  should  think  about  when 
the  labor  gangin.g-up  starts  next  -Aeek 


The  restrictions  surrounding  these  uni- 
formed seleclees,  widely  separated  from  their 
homes  and  anulies  by  our  selective-service 
law.  Ehv~uld  t  J  some  extent  at  least  be  a  yard- 
stick ty  which  to  measure  the  restrictions 
placecf  en  nanuniformed  exemptees  to  keep 
the  wheels  ( f  our  defense  industries  moving 
for  the  duration  In  the  light  of  that  com- 
parison what  is  inequitable  about  the  House 
requirement  ?     Trvey   are  that: 

No  strike  <an  be  called  except  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the   tvnrkers  directly  affected,  by  se- 
cret ballot  u  ider  Government  supervision. 
,  No  strike  can  be  called  until  a  statutory 
cooling-off  p  Friod  has  elapsed. 

No  change  shall  take  p!ace  In  open-  or 
clcsed-shop  itatus  now  existent. 

No  !ur;sdl  ctional  strikes  shall  be  counte- 
nanced 

Unfops  sli  all  make  public  reports  of  re- 
ceipts, expel  ditures.  dues,  and  fees 

No  roass  jcercion.  ho  imported  picketeers, 
no  imported  strlkcbreakeis  shall  be  legal. 

No  emplo  er  shall  be  compelled  to  deal 
with  unions  officered  by  Communists.  Nazis, 
or  criminals 

If  those  r<  strictions  are  claimed  by  union- 
ists to  be  an  Invasion  cf  their  rights  as  Amer- 
icans during  a  national  emergency,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Slates  S-nate  may  well 
ask  themseles:  What  of  our  selectees  who 
hnve  given  'vciythmg  for  the  land  of  their 
birth?  .\ 


Smith  Antilabor  B;ll 


EXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HGN  D  LANE  POWERS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  riOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuckday.  December  9.  1941 


Mr.  POWERS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance w^t>i  the  permission  granted  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  Smith  antilabor  bill.  I 
am  taking  this  means  of  expressing  my 
basic  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
measur^ 

At  the  oiit.'^et.  let  me  state  definitely 
that  I  strohgly  favor  elimination  of  tha 
racketeers  Hho  have  infested  some  of  the 
labor  uniorjs.  I  may  also  state  that  the 
unions  theAiselves  are  in  accord  with  me 
in  this.  Further.  I  definitely  believe  that 
jurisdictiorlal  and  "wildcat"  strikes 
shcu!d  not  pe  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  national-defense  prcBram. 

Hov.'ever.  the  proper  way  to  cure  a  sore 
finger  is  n^t  to  cut  off  the  whole  hand. 
Similarly,  dhe  proper  way  to  control  the 
antics  of  a  |ery  few  irresponsibles  among 
the  labor  uiiions  is  not  to  destroy  union- 
ism. It  is  ^y  contention  the  Smith  b.U 
does  e.x'acti)'  that. 

Because  df  an  unusual  legislative  situa- 
tion three  fcbor  bills  were  brought  before 
Ih?  House  <)n  the  same  day.  I  had  per- 
sonally beeri  working  for  the  Kelly  reso- 
lution, whiph  pre.<;ented  an  avenue  for 
amicable  settlement  of  the  entire  labor 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  legislative 
situat  on  developed  in  such  a  way  that  we 
were  permiited  a  vote  on  only  one  bill— 
the  Smith!  amendment.  This  measure 
was  brought  before  us  de?pite  the  fact 
that  no  public  hearings  had  ever  been 
held  on  th«  bill,  and  it  had  never  beei 


AITKXIUX   TO   THK  COXUKES.SIOXAL   KKCOIID 


reported  out  by  p.nv  rcmmittee  of  the 
Congress. 

There  was  no  reason  for  hysterical  and 
lll-considrred  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se.  The  "wildcat"  labor  problem, 
fostered  by  laxity  of  the  administration, 
had  been  becoming  increasingly  acute  for 
months.  Several  labor  bills  have  been 
lying  in  the  files  of  the  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee  since  early  this 
year.  The  committees  have  had  ample 
time,  if  they  were  so  minded,  to  examine 
into  the  entire  labor  problem  thoroughly, 
and,  by  rational,  deliberate,  and  thought- 
ful action,  bring  before  the  House  a  bill 
which  would  help  labor  clean  its  own 
house.  In.stead.  the  President's  last- 
minute  indication  that  some  antistrike 
legislation  must  be  put  through  immedi- 
ately caused  the  passage  of  a  measure 
which  would  demoli.sh  the  present  union- 
labor  structure;  which  would  put  labor 
back  into  the  bondage  under  which  it 
served  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds. 

Tlie  New  York  Times,  speaking  of  the 
Smith  bill,  editorially  commented: 

Tlie  House  bill  Is  drastic,  but  it  Is  also  Ill- 
considered  Some  of  Its  provisions  seem  ac- 
tually unworkable;  some  provisions  indis- 
pensable to  labor  peace  are  missing  altogether. 

In  the  same  vein  the  Trenton  State 
Gazette,  of  my  home  city,  stated: 

It  is  vmfortunate  that  the  national  feeling 
toward  labor  is  such  that  such  an  extreme 
measure  of  reprisal  should  find  so  many  sup- 
porters in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  against 
the  Smith  bill,  therefore,  was  my  convic- 
tion that  the  function  of  the  Congress 
is  to  legislate,  not  to  punish.  Punitive 
action  against  any  group  in  this  country, 
by  any  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  be  unthinkable  during 
this  period  when  national  harmony  is  so 
urgently  rt  quired. 

In  a  speech  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  opposing  the  Smith  bill.  Repre- 
sentative John  McCorm».ck.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  majority  leader  and  there- 
fore the  administration's  spokesman  on 
the  floor  of  ihe  House,  declared:     - 

We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  In  haste 
today  that  we  might  repent  at  leisure  I  am 
In  favor  of  the  passage  of  leglBlatlon, 
but  legislation  that  will  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding,  net  legislation  that  will 
be  punitive  in  Its  nature.  Respecting  the 
high  motives  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Smith  I  as  I  do.  I  believe  the  adop- 
tion of  this  substitute  will  be  construed  as 
a  punitive  action  against  labor.  The  Smith 
amendment  goes  far  beyond  what  we  should 
legislate  on  today  and  I  hope  the  Smith  sub- 
stitute will  be  defeated. 

Such  a  strong  statement  from  the  ad- 
ministration's spokesman  in  the  House 
indicated  clearly  to  me  that,  if  the  Smith 
bill  were  passed  and  if  it  were  not 
drastically  amended  in  the  Senate,  the 
President  would  veto  the  measure.  If 
such  should  eventuate,  our  labor  prob- 
lem would  be  thrown  right  back  whrre 
we  started.  I  certainly  hope  the  Senate 
will  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  make  it  work- 
able and  helpful  to  those  reputable  labor 
leaders  who  are  just  as  anxious  as  we 
are  to  have  their  imion  members  do  their 
full  share  in  the  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 


War  Resoluhon 


A5195 


FXTFN.-TON   CF   KEMARKS 


HON,  WILLIA.MH.  LARRABEE 

'    :      INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  December  9,  1941 


Mr.  LAHRABEE.  M; .  Speaker,  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  left  Washington  last  Sat- 
urday for  my  district,  for  a  few  days'  • 
much  needed  rest  after  an  attack  of  flu, 
I  was  unable  to  r€ach  the  Capitol  in  time 
to  be  recorded  on  the  vote  on  the  dec- 
laration of  war. 

In  the  face  of  what  Japan  has  done  in 
ruthlessly  and  deliberately  attacking  us. 
destroying  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
and  our  property,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  us  to  do  but  retaliate  with  all  our 
might. 

I  want  to  state  for  the  Record  that  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  resolution 
had  I  been  present. 

Of  course,  I  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  but  am  happy  that  my  vote 
was  not  needed.  The  spirit  of  unity 
which  prevails  will  show  to  the  world 
that  we  are  a  united  people,  ready  to  de- 
fend ourselves  to  the  utmost. 


Another  Oil  Monopoly  Executive  Is  Hired 
by  the  Government 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
J^  or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


ARTICLE  FRCM   FM     M  \V    "i  CRK    N    Y. 


Mr.  COFFEE  ci  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herein  an 
article  from  the  New  York  daly  news- 
paper PM,  relating  to  Max  W.  Thornburg, 
recently  made  adviser  on  international 
oil  matters  to  the  State  Department.  I 
deplore  this  appointment. 

I  Prom  PM.  New  York,  NY.) 
CoFFFi:   Sefks   Oil-Leak   Probe — Obtects   to 
Thornfvp.c   Acting   as   State   Department 
Advtser 

i.Ey  L  F    Stone) 

Representative  John  M.  CofTEE  (Democrat. 
Washington)  will  move  "in  the  House  this 
week  to  extend  his  resolution  for  an  investi- 
gation of  dcllar-a-year  men  to  all  new  ofR- 
cials  recruited  by  the  New  Deal  from  the 
ranks  of  big  business. 

The  projected  amendment.  Coftee  told 
PM  was  directed  at  Max  W.  Thornburg.  the 
State  Department's  new  adviser  on  interna- 
tional oil  matters. 

'I  think  a  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee  ought   to  look   Into   the   connection 


between  the  State  Departiment's  new  iicivistr 
on  oil  and  the  secret  shipments  to  Fiance 
Spain  revealed  by  PM  and  now  shut  .:T  r;~ 
a  result  of  Its  expos*!;."  CoItte  said. 

Thornburg.  until  his  appointment  in  Au- 
gust as  an  $8.C00-a-year  special  assistant  to 
Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles,  of  the  State 
Dipartment,  was  executive  vice  piesident  of 
Bahrein  Petroleum  Co  .  which  is  Jv^mtly 
owned  by  Standard  cf  CtlUcrula  and  Ti  xna 
Co. 

CITES    RIEBETI    CASZ 

"Texas  Co.  supplied  Franco  with  oil  during 
the  Spanish  clvtl  war. "  Coffee  declared,  "and 
has  handled  a'bout  75  percent  of  the,  petro- 
leum shipments  to  Spain  since  tl.at  time. 
The  chairman  of  its  board,  Capt.  Torklld 
Rieber.  was  forced  to  rejign  after  his  rela- 
tions with  Dr.  Gerhardt  Alois  WestncK  veie 
exposed. 

"Di*.  Westrlck,  Hitler's  mysterious  special 
envoy  to  American  business,  used  a  car  sup- 
plied him  by  the  Texas  Co  and  described 
him.^elf  as  a  Texaco  lawyer  in  GTmany." 

Coffee  emphasized  thit  he  was  not  ac- 
cusing Thornburg  of  sharing  Rieber  s  pro- 
NazJ  views,  but  that  he  objected  tq  having 
"a  representative  of  the  Oil  Trust"  advising 
the  State  Department  on  oil. 

"I  believe  that  a  ccngiSessional  committee 
ought  to  inquire  who  retcmmendcd  Thorn- 
burg for  his  Job.  who  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment picked  him.  what  views  Thornburg  has 
put  forward  on  such  batlc  oil  questions  a« 
Mexican  expropriation  and  embar^ioes  en  oil 
to  nations  friendly  to  the  Axis  and  w:..  tiier 
he  Intends  to  return  to  oil-corripany  einj-ky 
after  the  emergency  is  over,"  Coffee  declared 

WORLD    INVESTMENTS 

Coffee  pointed  out  that  both  Stanc:  .-d  of 
California  and  Texas  Co.  had  woilj-v,ide 
Investments  and  Interests  affected  by  na- 
tional policies  on  oil.  He  said  Texas  Co  had 
subsidiaries  in  22  countries.  Including  a 
wholly  owned  Spanish  subsidiary  and  two 
Eubsidaries  in  Colombia,  from  which  France 
also  has  been  obtaining  oil.  He  pointed  out 
that  Texas  Co.  has  subsidiaries  in  5  other 
countries  dominated  by  the  Axis:  H' Hand. 
Prance.  Denmark.    Italy,  end  Belgium 

"Much  the  same  thli.k;  •■-  tr  :.  . :'  S-  .:  d.iici 
cf  California,"  Coffei  ;i$.-(rtt^  B^-ii  a;t 
dependent  to  some  dft.e<  n  Hitlers  eccd 
will  for  the  recovery  o:  tr.ese  properties 
should  the  Nazis  succeed  In  conscUdattng 
their  New  Order  Is  it  wt»e  to  have  an  execu- 
tive of  these  companies  aflvislng  us  on  Inter- 
national oil  matters?" 

Coffee  said  he  could  name  a  dozen  mde- 
p>endent  oil  men  and  ii.t.:  eers  who  were 
qualified  to  advise  the  C>- .Lrnment  on  oil 
without  being  suspected  of  possibly  having 
private  axes  to  grind. 


War  Resolution 


EXTENSION   CF  REM.ARKS 

>"  r 

HON.  CH.\RLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

CF    .NI  W     S>   t  K 

IN  THE  HO'J-'E  CF  H!T'RESEXT.\TIVE3 


Monday,  D:cc7iiber  6,  1'j41 


Mr.  BUCKLEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  spoken.  The 
issues  are  clear.  Our  position  wa.s  defi- 
nitely set  forth  m  th(  address  delivered 
today  by  the  President  of  the  Ui^t-  d 
Stales. 


•.s 


Ar):% 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KLCUliD 


Y('--t'':  c;:!y.  rn  p'-ac-fu!  Sundctv,  tlie 
racl;o  b.'i  iia!-.'  ■^hrckmi;  vvdid  oi  Iht  cox- 
arcily  an(i  ci.i-'.i:rily  a"tatk>  by  the  Jap- 
ant-x'  fin  An^.t  r:can  muI  m  which  Ameri- 
can blood  h.a<  been  j-hfd.  American  lives 
have  b'-'U  taken,  and  Amf^'ican  ships 
have  btcn  destroyed. 

We  u'Ti-  up  to  this  very  moment  en- 
paRfd  m  fnrndly  negotiations  to  ensure 
peace.  Everything  possible  was  being 
done  tn  avoid  war. 

I  had  hoped  that  at  no  time  would  I 
be  called  on  to  vote  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  I  recognize  the  seriousne.^s  of  such 
an  act.  Japan  has  declared  war  on  us. 
We  have  no  alternative.  We  are  already 
at  war.  I  will  vote  to  declare  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  war  with  Japan  and 
this  country. 

Uncertain  hours,  critical  days,  grave 
dangers,  and  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
is  ahead  of  us  but  in  the  end  the  Amer- 
ican people,  aided  by  its  splendid  armed 
forces,  labor,  capital,  and  the  civilian 
population  of  this  Nation  will  see  it 
through  to  victory.  Politics  and  fac- 
tional strife  will  be  forgotten.  We  will 
be  united. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  pledge 
my  full  support  to  the  President  and  the 
administration  to  see  this  struggle  be- 
tween demc-icracy  and  dictatorship 
throuRh. 

And  so  I  pray  to  God  that  He  will  soon 
bring  peace  to  this  Nation;  to  the  world, 
and  a  restoration  of  freedom  to  the 
peoples  of  this  great  universe. 


The  Gentle  Commoner 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
OF 

'   HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF    M^SSACHUSFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUS'"    OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


LETTER    AND    .''lN    EDITORIAL    FROM    THE 
BOSTON   POST 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Maosachusrtt?.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unci',  r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma:  ks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Boston  P(\-r : 

Ret.mi   Trm^f  Bo.\rd  of  the 
Boston  Chambfr  of  CoMr.JF.i.rE. 
B   <t    -i    Mr.-s  .  DfCC"-^bc'-  S    1941. 
H.  11    Joseph  E    ("vsey. 

Was'ungtov.  D  C 
Dear  Rs  f.ifss.n  tative  Casey:  I  knew  th..t 
ycU  as  w.::  .i'^  ,i'.:  i.-f  us  regret  th.u  tlie  v.  t 
situ,i;;.'n  iv..-c!t>  i;  nece-sary  ti'  po.^tper.e  f..e 
luncheon  in  hcncr  of  John  McCormack 
We  hepe  th.it  m  a  few  weeks  J.  hn  n-.iy  be 
aJile  T  '  et"*  .".'..iv  tmw  W.i^iiir.gt.n-;.  at  w;::ch 
t::r.e  u  e  ,-;:.>,;;  i:;-  to  toll  Jchn  how  high  we 
ric.i:>!  !^i:n 

Ih  the  n.eaiitime  It  seem?  tc  me  th.it  It 
We.uld  b€  v.-rv  helpful  if  you  ceuld  set  the 
enclosed  edi'.eri.i'.  from  the  Bcitcn  P^st  into 


t:.e  C  NGRissiONAL  RECORD.  This  caitorial  u 
sue:,  ur.  extrn  cda-.arf.y  fine  one  that  it  ought 
t      ':>■  ^.\en  the  w.cl  — :  Circulation. 

I  i.    :■*   you  Will  fir.d  it  j  esjible  to  follow  the 
ab'^V''   .-U;iee>ti' jh 

W.;;  yi'ii  be   2Cod  enough  to  let  me  hear 
fr   ;ii   y  iU^ 

Wii;-!   kmdfst   regards, 
C-.  rdi.'.i'.y  y  urs, 

D\NTE!-  BiooMFiFiD    Manager. 


From 


he  Br-rci.  Suiui.'.v  Po 
!941 


t  cf  December  7, 


-cribcs   tell   us,   was   the 
t    clan   Ccrmac.   a   ncble 
e.\\e    U<    name    to    numerous 


red    like  the  seeds  of 
abcve  the  green  sod 


TUK   GENTLE  COM.MO.Vr.H 

Th'-y  tell  in  aiiCicr.t  !•  c^  nd  ct  Cermac  Cas, 
pi-ince  cf  all  the  !.t:;d-  b'  ;  w  •!■.-  Eiscir  Riada. 
in  aiicietit  Ireland  •.".  li  u:-  ti- rce  in  a  hun- 
droci  batt'.es  hu'  gen-'.i  w;'!i  al!  his  subjects 
m  heurs  ct  j)e;iC>' 

CLrinnc,    th*-    c'.d 
feuiider    r,f    thf    gr« 
h..u-e    wlv.eh 
dr^rs  i;dai:l-^ 

Ti.ev  .ire  f,  ur.ci  -c:i*-- 
E::--'  A.:  "v-r  'h-  w  rid 
aiici   b-  :i-:!*h  :* 

Th.py  h:e:f  rr  .--'d  sw-.j-ds  with  knights  and 
sert~  the.-e  ir.ar.y  cer.turies.  and  have  delved 
ch'eplv  ii;te  the  arts,  witness  McCormack,  the, 
I:i.-h  thru.-h,  and.  theology,  witness  Corniac 
na  Liathatn.  who  left  his  bocks  on  the  gtoneis 
'.  f  fa:  Iceland  U  112.  bef  .re  c.\ ;'.  /e  c  men  went 
tbf-re 

Tht  V  are  in  hi^^'h  p.iCr'^  and  in  humble 
sta-i  :.-  ai.d  rne  et  Thr  hUiTiblcst  was  the 
till  c!.i:k  and  mystic  youth  from  South 
B^  -:  !.  who.  at  the  tender  age  of  14,  was 
left  i.rherless  to  face  the  steep  ladder  of  life. 

T  m  rrcw.  In  the  Chamber  cf  Commerce 
buildi:.^.  a  gatherine  cf  Bostonians  will  take 
p.. ice  there  to  d  h  :.  :  to  the  man  who  was 
<  i-Cf  this  youth  Hf  i>  new  Majority  Leader 
JriHN  VV    McCoRM.ACK.  rt  the  National  Heuse, 

and  he  holds  in  political  power  the  third 
hlghesi  pcsiticn  in  America  tcday 

These  rankings  are  generally  counted  by 
political  students  as  President,  Speaker  cf 
the  House,  and  m.ilorlty  leadei  of  the  Ho.nse, 
In  that  order 

The  gathering    which  was  originally  con- 

^ici^•red  tc  be  a  mcdcst  affair,  with  a  few 
hur.drtd  present,  has  become  one  cf  the  big- 
t,'est  events  cf  its  kind.  The  committee  has 
been  literally  swamped  with  applications  for 
Ticket": 

The  hiiichecn  1=  being  given  by  the  Retail 
Ti.ide  B<  .lid  the  Maritime  Association,  the 
B.  -r  :.  Cl-,.:nibor  of  Commerce,  and  the  4d-^ 
\ertisinL;  Club  of  Boston.  Rarely  has  tlj*re 
bien  such  a  unanimous  tribute  from  so  many 
hitrhly  pLaced  business  organizations.  It  is 
de-cribf  d  :\'-  an  "opportunity  for  the  business- 
nieii  :  B  -ton  to  shew  their'  appreciation  of 
Mr    McC    RMvcKs   ci.stlngulshed  public  serv- 

ICf 

111  t!;-  ^-.1  ::.  :  .ng,  in  cverwhelming  numbers, 
w:;;  be  ir.'Tih.ii.ts.  the  busines-men.  the  rep- 
re-pn;at:\es  of  every  activity  in  civic  life  and 
a  wh  ilc-ale  turnout  of  prominent  men  of  all 
political  kir.ships  an.d  variations. 

The  new  dealers,  the  old  dealers,  the  isola- 
tionists, and  the  interventionists  will  all  be 
represented  It  will  be  a  representative  gath- 
erine. if  Bc^te:^.  has  ever  seen  one.  with  a  ccm- 
niei;  purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  modest 
liian  'A  ii.^  wields  such  slnaular  power  in  one 
e:  'l.e  m :-'  important  periods  of  American 
his-  -rv 


JcniN    W      McCi.RMACK 

a  pcli-.ic.il   ph 


rather  more  than 
men  i;      He  is  a  landmark 

of  the  R  x.~i'.  e!'.:an  Ccn^resses 

He  1^  a  political  paradcx,  for  never  before 
in  the  b.:';tory  cf  the  country  or  his  party 
ha-  A  no;thf n.  Democrat  been  able  to  rule  the 

cieli:;.;-;  :■.  fr,  in  be'.cw  t'.-.e  Masou  and  Dixon's 
lii.e  But  ,-aneiy  aiid  ^urely  and  gently, 
lie  ha?  ii.ina'.cd  the-  reins  c  1  one  cf  the  stormi- 


est  parllamerts  in  the  world,  with  a  record  of 
success  whic  1  can  hardly  be  matched. 

True,  he  his  had  behind  liim  an  American 
President  wlo  Is  possessed  of  a  political  sa- 
gacity far.  a]  id  abcve  any  of  our  generation 
and,  perhaps  of  previous  geierations. 

True,  the  executive  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ban  exercised  a  comlnance  never 
known  before  In  our  history. 

But  that  i!  not  the  complete  story.  Much 
cf  it  can  be  traced  to  the  rare  parhamentary 
skill  of  Cong-essman  McCorj^ack.  And  most 
cf  his  skill  :an  be  traced  ',0  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  hard  work. 

,  From  morning  until  far  into  the  night,  the 
little  office  1  eserved  for  the  majority  leader 
on  Capitol  Till  sees  a  continuous  parade  of 
men  and  women.  Members  of  Congress,  mem- 
bers cf  the  Government,  and  Just  plain 
people. 

The  majo!  ity  leader  rnever  has  knowingly 
refused  to  see  a  man  or  a  woman  who  seeks 
his  help  or  I  is  intercession,  and  1  e  has  never 
been  known  to  ignore  a  letter  or  an  appeal. 

There  ar^  men  and  women  all  over  the 
United  Stat's  who  have  In  their  possession 
letters  which  the  majority  leader  himself 
laboriously  typed,  long  after  his  office  was 
closed  and  his  secretaries"  had  gone  home. 

His  associates  in  that  tumultuous  House 
look  for  birr  on  any  kind  of  an  errand  at  any 
hour.  He  has  established  .a  record  for  -on- 
tinuous  daiy  attendance  In  Congress  and 
more  than  t    record  for  being  on  the  Job. 

The  marM  of  a  great  man.  Carlyle  said,  is 
one  with  w:  icm  any  fellow  being  can  be  at 
case.  If  thl, !  is  true,  our  gift  to  the  Congress 
Is  a  great  rran. 

Mr  McCoiMACK  admlrab'y  conceals  in  his 
ordinary  mien  the  prestige  of  his  office  and 
the  fire  of  l  is  oratorical  ability. 

He  has  a  direct  simplicity  In  approach  to 
his  problerrs.  masterly  and  likable  way  of 
getting  dowa  to  business  with  even  his  ad- 
versaries Cnly  rarely  does  he  embark  upon 
a  spontaneous  and  tempestuous  course  of 
oratory,  but  then  with  his  tall,  commanding 
figure,  his  <  ark  hair  streaked  with  gray,  he 
expands,  dcmlnates,  and— up  to  now — wins 
*hls  debates 

No  visitoi  from  this  Commonwealth  need 
tver  look  d(  wn  from  the  Gallery  cf  the  Na- 
tional Housi  and  make  apo'cgies  for  the  gen- 
tleman froti  Massachusetts.  Many  a  more 
pretentious  politician  would  have  "given  his 
right  arm  1 1  have  said,  as  did  John  McCor- 
mack. "I  lo.e  America."  in  the  heat  of  the 
Neutrality  yet  repeal  debate 

We  join  w  ith  the  civic  lenders  of  Boston  In 
their  testirecnlal  to  bim  tomorrow.  We  wish 
a  distlnguis  led  fellow  citizen  all  good  fortune 
in  his  posit  oh  on  the  bridge  of  th^^national 
ship  of  stat(. ' 


Ori^ir.ized  Labor  and  the  War 


REMARKS 

OF 


IN  THE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

HOU 


OF    INDIANA 

SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


l(k 


TudBday.  December  9.  1941 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
break of  nar  wi^h  Japan,  which  came 
With  such  surprising  swiftness  over  the 
week  end,  has  cast  an  entirely  new  hght 
on  the  def*nse-lator  picture  in  America, 
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making  It  advisable,  in  my  opinion,  for 
Congress   to  reconsider  restrictive   labor 
.lepisla*^Jon  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, 

A  week  ago,  whenT\^i  H  u^e  passed  the 
so-called  Smith  bill,  ^-America  was  at 
peace.  Today  we  are  at  war.  Our  coun- 
try is  engaged  in  a  fight  for  its  very  ex- 
istence, and  *  I  k'low  anything  about 
the  organized  workers  of  America,  legis- 
lation to  insure  imbroken  production  of 
war  materials  is  no  longer  needed. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  I  know  what 
their  answer  will  be  to  the  challenge  that 
confronts  us  in  the  Pacific.  That  an- 
swer will  make  it  unnece.ssary  for  Con- 
gress to  legislate  to  keep  our  war 
machinery  humming. 

Under  these  changed  circumstances,  I 
believe  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Senate  to 
delay  action  on  antistrike  leeislation,  to 
permit  organized  'abor  to  enter  into  a 
voluntary  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  continuous  produc- 
tion in  our  war  industries. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1917  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  the  great  labor  leader  of 
that  tiire,  volutitarily  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  tht;  Government  to  in- 
sure labor  peace  for  the  duration  of  the 
conflict, 

I  believe  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  are  ready  to  negotiate  such 
an  agreement  today,  for  leaders  cvf  both 
these  organizations  were  among  the  first 

to  pledge  their  unlimited  support  to  the 

Government  following  the  Japanese  at- 
tack in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  something  about 
organized  workers,  having  spent  most  of 

my  life  among  therr.  in  one  of  the  largest 

industrial  communities  in  Indiana.  A 
majority  of  the  people  in  my  home  city 
are  compelled  to  woik  for  a  living. 
Many  of  them  are  .skilled  woikers,  proud 
Of  their  trades,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  as  competent  and  as  intensely  loyal 
and  patriotic  as  v.'orkers  anywhere  in 
America. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the.^e  folks 
are  union  members.  American-born,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  usefulness  of  labor  unions. 
They  have  accepted  the  responsibilities 
of  union  membership  along  with  its  privi- 
leges, and  point  with  justifiable  pride  to 
one  of  the  finest  r* cords  of  peaceful  labor 
relations  of  any  community  in  the 
countiy 

Mr  Speaker,  for  my  people  antistrike 
legislation  is  now  unnecessaiT-  And  in 
view  of  developments  of  the  past  few 
days  such  legislation  would  cast  an  unfair 
reflect'on  on  their  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  their  ccurtiy. 

Let  us,  rather,  demonstrate  our  confi- 
dence In  them  by  approaching  this  prob- 
lem in  the  American  way — in  the  way 
that  we  did  in  the  last  war.  when  the 
workers  of  America  voluntarily  accepted, 
for  the  period  of  tiie  emergency,  certain 
limitations  on  the:r  lawful  rights  made 
necessary  by  the  war  crisis. 


Puerto  Rico  Pledges  Fortunes.  Lives,  and 
Honor  in  Dtiense  of  the  United  State? 
of  America 


EXTENSION   CF    HZMARKS 


HON.  BOLIVAR  PAG.4N 

BESIDENT  COMM>  ••  f  V    i:  :o   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Dcccjnhtr  9.  1941 


TELEGRAM  TO   Hit   PRESIDENT 


Mr.  PAG.\N  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  yesterday.  The  telegram  reads 
as  follows: 

Dfcembee  8,  1941. 

Hon.  Frankl-Ln  D.  Roosevfxt. 

President  0/  the  Vnit''d  States. 

Washington.  D  C. 
In  this  grave  hour  when  our  Nation  has 
been  provoked  nd  attacked  by  surprise  and 
teachery.  allow  me  to  convey,  on  behalf  of 
2.000,000  American  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Will  and  deteitolnatlon  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  to  fuU-heartedly  back  you  and  the 
American  Government  and  people  Puerto 
Rico  requests  the  honor  to  do  its  full  part 
with  all  sacrifices  to  win  victory.  I  hereby 
pledge  the  fortunes,  lives,  and  honor  of  my 
people  in  this  struggle  for  our  .American 
Nation  and  for  the  survival  of  freedom  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 

Bolivar  Pagan. 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 


The  War  With  Japan 

REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  WiLBURN  CART'.VRIGHT 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


Mr.  C.M.TWRIGiri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  voting  la.'-:  v.  •  k  for  the  strike-con- 
trol bill  and  the  $8  000.000  000  national- 
defense  appropriation  mea.sure,  and  after 
conferring  with  the  Speaker  with  refer- 
ence to  the  legislative  program  for  this 
week,  I  left  Washington  Saturday  night 
for  Oklahoma  tor  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting sonie  long-neglected  dental  work. 
I  recently  had  17  teeth  extracted — some 
badly  infected. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  that  out  cf  peace- 
ful Sunday  skies,  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, and  while  peace  negotiations  were 
still  actively  under  way.  Japan  had  un- 
loosed a  ruthless  and  wanton  attack  on 
the  United  States,  I  returned  to  Washing- 

1    ton  as  quickly  as  transportation   by  air 
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could  be  obtain- d      1  ;i(  >■,.•'•" 
I  was  one  of  42  M*  irb;  t.-  i. 
wlio.  like   13  Senatr:       \\  (  k 
reach  the  Capitai  :n  t;rii''  to 
resolution  dcclaiing  that  .i 
exists  between  the  Imperial  Go\>  v 
of  Japan  a^^d  the  Governniv  nt  .r.'ic 
of'the  United  States 

As  the  \ole  in  the  Hou.se  was  practi- 
cally unanimous,  my  vote  was  not  neces- 
sary, but  I  would,  of  couiso,  have  vottd 
without  he.sitation  to  accept  this  sudden 
and  unprovoked  challenge  by  the  brutal, 
cowardly,  and  treachexous  totalitarian 
outlaws.  We  had  no  choice  except  to 
fight  or  surrender.  There  was  but  one 
answer  a  liberty-loving,  self-respecting 
people  could  make!  Americans  do  not 
know  how  to  surrender.  But  the  whole 
world  will  soon  learn  that  we  know  how 
to  fight  when  we  are  attackea.  The  bat- 
tle is  on.  It  will  not  stop  until  Japanese 
militarism  has  been  ended  for  all  time 

Since  I  visited  the  Par  East  6  years 
ago.  I  have  doubted  that  we  could  avoid 
an  eventual  showdown  with  the  Japanese 
war  lords.  They  have  been  wanting  war 
for  a  lon.t^  time,  and  swagperine  aiound 
Asia  murdering  a  lot  of  unaimeri  C;.:ncse. 
Now  they  are  going  to  get  a  wai,  .tr.d  a 
real  one. 

Mr.  SFK-aker,  the  war  came  in  tlu  way 
that — if  there  mu.«t  be  w  ir — we  ,  wduld 
want  it  recorded  in  hiatorv.  J.\]  au  lias 
attacked  us  without  cause.  Nmi  was 
there  a  more  clear-cut  case  of  n.'.ki  d  ag- 
gression. The  United  States  wa>  <u]\ 
pleading  for  peace,   !=till   offering   Jnpan 

honorable  friendship,  when  she  struck 
without  warning.  The  record  is  clear. 
This  Nation  is  not  the  aggressor  but  the 
defender.  This  gives  our  peace-it  \  .i.ti. 
democratic  people  ."-rme'hing  Japan 
laeks — the  will  to  fighj  and  the  will  to 

win.  I 

By  her  very  stealth  and  treachery, 
Japan  has  eliminated  our  chief  dangers — ^ 
indifference  and  div.&ion.  Whatever  the 
initial  military  and  naval  gains  from  her 
betrayal,  they  will  be  offset  by  the  defense 
spirit  and  untapped  P'  \v(  .  (^1  a  t::i'at, 
free,  united  Nation. 

We  had  no  imperialistic  desier..';  on  any 
other  country  anywhere  on  earth.  We 
wanted  to  live  at  peace.  But  the  totali- 
tarian aggressors,  the  imperialistic  mad- 
m(n  of  Europe  and  A.sia,  sought  th  s  war 
and  forced  it  upon  us.  and  so  long  as  tliey 

exist  they  threaten  every;hinp  \\'  haye 
cherished  and  lov  d  during  alKxmir 
existence.  / 

The  choice  was  not  curs.  It  was  made 
for  us  by  a  small  group  of  tif.Tchcrous 
and  cunning  rulers  in  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan,  who,  together,  set  the  time  and 
plotted  the  strategy  wuhcut  repaid  ler 
honor  among  nation-  e:  liih  1>  uen 
peoples.  They  have  c  hr.ilrngcd  the  right 
of  any  nation  to  exi.^t  but  in  .--ubservicnce 
and  slaveiy.  the  right  of  any  pecple  to 
share  in  the  governments  of  'l-r  -v-   rid 

We  have  accepted  that  ch,  .i  r.e'  .  We 
have  taken  up  the  task  rt  k.  i  it...  c  nioc- 
racy  alive,  and  of  thiusting  '>!a!  :i\  fca;  k 
into  the  foul  pit  from  whuli  i'  ci-.w.v. 

The  die  is  cast;  v.e  h>,'.t  c:  >.-•  J  the 

Rubicon. 

t 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  KKC(»UI) 


Mr.  Sp»'ak'  r,  th.e  Concre.^.s  must  sup- 
port all  tffoiu-,  to  combat  this  new  spread 
of  Axis  aggression  War.  with  its  trag- 
edy, has  romf"  to  r.ur  people.  We  will  see 
It  through.  We  u;ll  fight  as  never  before 
to  mam'.iin  oui  liberties  by  the  complete 
defeat  of  our  foes,  and  to  restore  the 
bl-'^.-;neo  of  p-.  ace  to  the  world. 


War  Resolution 


REMARKS 


HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

<r    KFNTtCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuj^daj.  D.'CiKhtr  9.  1941 


Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speak'T  on  y.^terday.  under  permis.-ion 
pranttd  by  the  Hou-e.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  a  statem*  nt  which  I  would  lik*?  to 
read  this  mornint;.     It  is  as  follows: 

T!-.:.^  !'.;i«  bft'Ti  a  .'id  ar.d  thrilii:.!?  day  fcr 
nu.'  I  '.fir  thf  bfd-.de  of  my  w.le.  whc  is  ill 
a'  I  ur  heme  m  Kentucky,  and  flew  here  trday 
hy  iiirp'.ai.e  and  reached  the  dror  of  the  Hcu.'-e 
iu<f  AS  the  vi.tv  was  completed  I  failed  to 
make  It  by  ab(  u:  1  mmvite 

At  Cn.cmna!,  Oh)i:  I  wa-  J  unci  by  the 
prntlrmm  rrcm  Calif. smia,  C..:r.i;res.-man 
John  Coi>Tr.i.LC.  and  the  gentlem.in  f:tm 
Pennsylvania.  Conure^snnui  Josfph  Mc  ,\rdle. 
We  rearhod  thi>  a;rpnrt  here  at  1;15  p  m. 
which  i.*-  about  20  minutes  ahead  cf  sciiedule 
We  were  met  tl-.ere  by  'wo  m.otorcyc.e  police- 
m>  n  and  they  cleared  the  read  ct  tra^c  and 
led  the  wav  tc  the  Capitol  I  want  tc  cor.- 
gratvilate  them   on   the   fine  work  th-.y  d;a 

I  wa.s  .'h.  eked  a'  the  cowardly  act  of  the 
Japane.-e.  who  s'luck  at  our  force.-  wrh  ;' 
warning  Of  coun--\  I  regret  that  I  f.o.led  to. 
reach  tlie  Hou-e  in  time  to  vote  bu"  I  am 
happy  that  my  v.^te  wa-  not  t^eeded 

I  am  -lire  i  ur  Na\y  i?  able  to  han-.ie  the 
situati.n  Th.'  Naval  AfT.iir?  Comm.ittee 
me«'t.'-  at  10  a  m  tomorrcw.  and  we  a:e  put- 
ting the  finish. i;g  touches  to  so^o.e  matter.- 
th.it  I  think  will  make  our  armed  forces  nii  ro 
etlf  crive 

The  H  nife  i.-  to  be  coni;ratu;ated  en  It? 
action  tod.iy.  a?  the  vote  shews  t!ia'  we  are  a 
united  people  and  that  we  are  ready  to  defeiid 
cur^elves  We  liave  the  fine-t  fleet  in  t!.e 
world,  and  I  am  certain  it  will  punish  se'.erely 
the  cowardly  murderers  who  attacked  i  ur  un- 
sui-pe'*ting  peni  ie  I  have  no  doubt  a-  tj  t'ne 
ou'com.e  I  think  we  are  prepared  f  r  th:.* 
flgh.t.  and  I  know  our  boys  wi'.l  take  full 
revenge  for  thi-  dastardly  act 

'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  the  police  officer^  who 
led  the  way  from  the  airport  to  the  Capi- 
tol. I  am  sure  we  made  60  miles  an  hour, 
and  tile  officers  wi:h  their  sirens  at'ract- 
ed  a  great  number  of  people  to  the  side- 
walks. It  was  thrilling  to  be  lacmg 
through  the  Nation's  Capital  at  60  miles 
an  hour  and  part  of  the  time  poiii?  the 
wrong  way  on  one-way  streets. 

The  pilots  on  the  airplane  were  exceed- 
ingly courteous  and  helpful  in  every  way. 
and  eveijTine   did  everyth.ng  possible  to 
get  us  here  u:.  time  to  vote. 


I  am  also  gratt-ful  that  my  .vife  is  much 
Imiproved  today. 

I  am  proud  of  the  membe  ship  of  this 
Congress.  We  have  put  aside  all  our  dif- 
ferences and  we  have  been  completely 
united  in  our  efTorts  to  defend  the  Nation. 
It  is  a  creat  honor  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
patriotic  body. 


Soil  Conservation  Act 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON.  ELMER  H.  WENE 

Cf    N'fW    JFP.SFY 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   RFI'HE-  ENTATIVE3 


Tucsdcvj    D''ccir!htr   4,  1941 


LETTER    TO    HON      HAMPTON'    P     FLLMER, 
OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 


Mr.  WENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  support  ag  .-icultural  leg- 
islation, particularly  that  of  interest  to 
the  producers  of  wheat,  ccrn.  and  other 
commodities  to  the  extent  \.h'To  \v.-  have 
a.ssured  them  a  parity  price  plus  an  85- 
pt-rc-  nt  parity  loan.  In  going  a  st^p  fur- 
tlier.  It  seems  advisable  to  give  further 
considoration  to  the  consumers  of  these 
commodities,  especially  {hrse  engaged  in 
poultry  raisine,  includina  the  production 
of  egas  and  poultry  meats. 

To  accomplish  this  end  I  am  urging 
the  retention  of  the  85-percent  panty- 
lo-an  provLsion  in  th»-  Soil  Conservation 
Act  in  line  with  a  letter  \critteri  by  me 
unde?  date  of  December  8.  1941.  to  Hon. 
H.  P.  FuLMER.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Comimittee.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recor-D;  thp 
letter  follows; 

Deoombfs   J    1941 
H   r.    H    P    F'LMFP 

Cuii-mart.  Hoxi-e  CommiUee 
on  A(jT-;culture. 

WasHi'igtc'i  D  C 
My  De.^r  Mr  Ch.mrman.  I  understand  that 
the  S- :-..ite  bill  pr  p  sing  to  extend  the  Soil 
Censervation  Act  and  the  Eighty-five  Percent 
Parity  Loan  Act  will  come  up  for  considera- 
ti  >n  with  an  amendment  proposing  a  100- 
perc  n'  loan  a.s  a  substitute  fcr  the  85-percent 
loan 

This  Would  cp.rate  very  much  against  many 

'  f  toe  people  cf  my  district  who  are  engaged 

,    m  the  poultry  business,  since  It  would  nat- 

!    uraliy  mcr.a.se  prices  en  grain  and  feed  they 

ha\-e  to  purcha-e 

I  am  verv  much  m  favor  of  the  coiitinu- 
ance  .  f  the  soil -conservation  program,  but  I 
am  hopeful  tiie  committee  will  ofTer  a  substi- 
tute amen.dment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  re- 
tainms  the  85-percent  loan  provision.  -I  feel 
that  the  retention  of  the  85-percent  loan  pro- 
vis:  ir  w:'.:  give  ample  protection  to  tlie  pro- 
duoor  a-  well  as  tc  the  consumer. 

Wi'h    appreciation    for    your    mar^jr    past 
favors  aiid  co.  peraMon.  I  an- 
Sincerely   yours, 

E_MEH   H    Wfne 


Blueprint  of  an  Empire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

of  w.\skincton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuciday.  December  9.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RICH.^RD  L.  NTIUBERGER 


Ml-.  LEAyY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  tire 
in  my  effojts  to  more  clearly  depict  the 
exceptionai  possibilities  of  the  great  re- 
gion which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to 
represent  m  this  body,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  ibringing  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  ahother  article  recently  wTitten 
by  the  Ho^prable  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 
of  Portland.  Oreg.,  a  member  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Legislature,  and  which  article 
appeared  fti  the  Portland  Oregonian  of 
November  pO.  1941. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the   'ortland  Oregonian  of  November 
30.  1941) 

B|.t/-EPRiNT  or  l%N  Empire 
(BJ-  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Jim  O'Sullivan  can  remember  when  It  all 
began.  In  an  old  Jalopy  he  bounced  ever 
the  gaunt  j  lains  above  the  Columbia  River 
Tires  blew  out  iike  firecrackers  and  the 
cracked  rad  ator  steamed  up  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  g&yser.  At  the  scrawny  little 
towns  Jim  stopped  and  said.  "Friends,  some 
day  this  is  going  to  be  a  Garden  of  Eden. 
Water  will  ;  low  onto  the  soil  and  the  desert 
will  bloom  like  the  rose.  Countless  pec  pie 
will  com  h?re  in  a  great  migration,  and  rich 
farms  and  susy  settlements  will  rise  out  of 
the  sagebru  sh." 

Many  of  1  l^e  folks  laughed.  A  few  of  them 
bel.eved  hiTi.  though.  Restaurant  keepers 
put  enougl  meals  on  the  counter  to  keep 
vitality  In  1  is  lean  Irish  frame.  Good  friends 
trusted  hinj  for  gasoline  and  bed  and  bcnrd. 
Some  even  raised  money  to  help  send  him 
across  the  continent  to  the  Nation's  Capital^' 
where  he  spread  out  maps  and  charts  and 
soil  reports  and  told  his  tale  with  burning 
sincerity  tc  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
anyone  else  who  would  listen. 

That  was  a  long  time  age — nearly  20  years. 
Today  Jim  O'Sullivan  trudges  across  those 
dry  upland!  with  engineers,  economists,  sur- 
vey crews,  and  Government  reconnaissance 
parties.  T  le  water  Is  coming.  Soon  Jim's 
prophesy  v 


be    pushec 


would  the 


111  be  truth  and  the  desert  will 
bloom  like  the  rose.  After  two  decades  de- 
voted to  crusading  for  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
Jim  hlmsel  f  Is  secretary  of  the  Quincy-Co- 
lumbla  Irr  gatlon  district,  where  the  first 
water  will  be  delivered  in  the  greatest  rec- 
lamation p-oject  in  the  history  of  manKlnd. 
Water  frj.n  the  swift  reaches,  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Riv?r  Will  flow  onto  the  iQuincy  flats 
In  194fl  Until  then  the  most  comprehen- 
sive plann  ng  program  ever  undertaken  will 


forward.     Last    vear.    President 


Roosevelt  i  laid   that  under   no  consideration 


land  »t  Grand   Coulee  be  settled 


In  hit-cr-c  liss  fashion.  Now  surveyors  are 
at  work  c  assifying,  mapping.,  and  grading 
the  whole  are^.  Approximately  1.200.000 
acres  are  '  o  be  Irrigated.  This  equals  the 
State  of  Delaware  In  size  and  Is  the  largest 
chunk  of  atericultural  land  awaiting  develop- 
ment In  tl;  i  United  Stat«s. 


APPFXniX  TO  THE  CONGRES^^^IOXAL  RECORD 


A:>499 


A?  a  rPMilt  rf  this  vast  uadertakinc  the 
Prcsidrr.t  exper-.c  at  least  SS0.000  persons  to 
be  added  to  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  eminent  geographer,  J.  Riis- 
Bell  Smith,  estirnates  that  40,000  farm  families 
alone  will  find  productive  activity  on  the 
Coulee  lands  M.'sny  men  and  women  In  small 
towns  will  be  needed  to  provide  es.sential  serv- 
ices for  these  people.  Furthermore,  indirect 
growth  and  benefit*  are  expected  in  the  three 
great  trading  centers  nearby — Seattle.  145 
miles  across  the  Cascades:  Spokane.  95  miles 
tc  the  east,  and  Pcrtland  200  miles  down  the 
Columbia  from  Pasco,  southern  tip  of  the 
project. 

Today  on  the  upland  desert,  where  Jim 
C  Sullivan  predicted,  e  new  Canaan  In  the 
wilderness,  men  are  laying  out  the  blueprint 
for  an  empire  Never  before  has  so  expansive 
an  area  been  so  carefully  scrutinized.  The 
land  is  being  classified  according  to  soil  tex- 
ture, soil  depth,  alkali  concentration,  stonl-. 
ncss.  contour,  and  grading  Government  ex- 
perts are  marking  where  wheat  will  grow,  in 
which  direction  the  water  will  flow  and  where 
potatoes  are  more  suitable  than  alfalfa.  No 
detail  has  been  overlo<:ked 

QUESTIONS  COVEK  MULTirVDE  OF  FARM   PROBLXMS 

The  questions  are  Infinite,  Wliat  type  of 
faims  are  best  adapted  to  the  area?  How 
much  water  will  be  requ.red^  Hew  can  needy 
but  worthy  families  be  helped  to  establish 
themselves?  Should  settlers  be  concentrated 
111  ,  small,  semicooperative  communities? 
■Where  shovlld  towns  be  located?  What  abcut 
the  sites  of  other  essentials — railroad  spurs, 
schools,  post  ofHccs,  transmlssior  lineB.  sew- 
age systems,  warehottses.  and  telephone  ex- 
changes? Should  there  be  numerous  villages 
and  hamlets  or  merely  a  few  larger  towi-is? 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  l8  practically  completed. 
A  few  more  months  will  see  this  mightiest 
of  engineering  enterprises  entirely  finished. 
Then  a  great  pumping  plant  miift  be  in- 
stalled to  heave  water  from  the  lake  behind 
the  dam  Into  the  Grand  Cculee,  which  is  the 
dry  canyon  the  Colunbia  curved  ages  ago 
during  the  glacial  period.  Massive  concrete 
foundations  now  are  ready  fcr  a  dozen 
pumps:  any  one  of  these  monsters  could 
pump  the  water  supply  for  all  of  New  York 
City  The  12  of  them  will  suck  watex  out  of 
the  Columbia  River  for  the  project  lands  off 
to  the  south. 

Always  in  the  past  colonization  of  new 
frontiers  has  taken  pUce  at  random.  People 
have  moved  in,  tilled  i;he  land  or  staked  out 
herds  and  waited  to  see  if  It  was  their  lucky 
day.  But  the  l,2O0.CO0  acres  near  Grand 
Coulee  will  be  different.  They  will  constitute 
the  first  planned  frontier  of  all  time.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr  Ha  Ian  H  Barrows,  of  the 
geography  department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  plans  are  taking  form.  He  has 
the  active  assistance  of  practically  all  the 
Government  and  State  agencies  In  the  North- 
west, to  say  nothing  of  many  railroads  and 
other    private   organlz:itlons. 

Maj  S  E  Hutton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, has  pointed  to  the  need  for  fuch 
planning:  "Some  of  the  people  who  will  set- 
tle on  the  Grand  Coulee  lands  will  have  cap- 
ital with  which  to  purchase  land,  clear  and 
level  it.  construct  ditrhes.  and  erect  build- 
ings. More  will  reqtilre  financial  aid  and 
many,  undoubtedly,  will  have  few  resources 
Settlers  will  differ  Ir  temperament,  train- 
ing, and  experience.  Among  those  who  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  settling  these  lands 
are  Irrigation  farmers,  elsewhere  In  the  West, 
dry-land  wheat  farmers,  fathers  seeking 
lands  for  their  sons,  eastern  factory  and  of- 
fice workers,  mechar-.lcs  In  man^  parts  of 
the  country,  and  migrants  from  the  dust 
bowl  " 

Dr.  Barrows  and  his  staff  are  at  work  now 
on  possible  sites  for  towns  and  villages  They 
expect  existing  communities  to  expand  Into 
sizable  places  But  In  some  vast  sections  of 
the  lands  to  be  irrigated  no  towns  exist.    The 


:'.:■.:  "one  evTPrts  n- •  f.,--..:o  e  ont  the  best 
loC.it;.:.n:-  f.  r  r  rr.no^n.t.t  s  C'r;ain  t,  bt  built 
up  Roads  w,;  be  laid  cut  vMth  th.  &.s,-ist- 
ance  of  the  Stale  of  Wafchlngt^.n  RiUlway 
spurs  and  sidings  will  be  run  lu  b>  one  of 
the  four  lines  which  thread  through  the 
area — the  Gre.Tt  Northern,  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee. St  Paul  &  Pacific  The  Bonne- 
ville Fewer  Administration  will  aid  in  the 
Installation  of   back-bone  transmis.'^ion  lines 

WATER  GOES  TO  WIDELT   SEPARATEE  SEX-TIONS 

When  the  first  delivery  of  water  Is  made 
three  widely  separated  localities  will  be  Irri- 
gated. They  are  the  Quincy-Columbia  Irn- 
gaticn  District  of  27.900  acres  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  the  Africa-shaped  region  to  be 
settled;  the  east  district  of  27.400  acres,  about 
19  miles  toward  the  sunrise  from  the  Quincy 
disulct;  and  the  south  district  of  15  300 
acres,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  area  near 
Pasco,  These  districts  aggregate  60.600  acres. 
Survey  crews  know  where  the  main  irriga- 
tion canals  will  surge  through  them  and 
where  side  ditches  will  be  cut  In  to, divert 
water  to  Individual  farms,  « 

The  first  tracts  to  be  reclaimed  have  been 
scattered  at  widely  separated  points  for  a 
particular  reason.  Dr  Barrows  was  afraid 
that  were  the  original  lands  brought  under 
cultivation  at  one  concentrated  location,  then 
towns  and  schools  and  highways  would  also 
be  concentrated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
rest  of  the  area.  Settlers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  project  might  be  forced  to  drive  70 
miles  for  a  haircut  or  a  package  of  aspirin. 
At  Bonneville  Dam  in  1937  President  Roose- 
velt snld  he  would  insisj:  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  he  colonized  on  a  decentralized 
basis;  such  a  policy  Is  In  effect  at  Grand 
Coulee 

f»m::t   holdings  limited  to  so  acfis 

Congress  has  decided  that  a  family  will  be 
permitted  to  own  only  80  acres  of  the  pnjcct 
land;  the  holdings  of  a  single  man  will  be 
I  limited  to  40  acres  Much  cf  tl-ie  land  is  now 
owned  by  banks,  railroads,  and  trust  ccra- 
panies  This  must  be  sold  at  the  price  set 
by  the  Government:  If  held  for  speculative 
purposes,  water  will  not  be  coasted  onto  It. 
The  teciiniclans  and  soil  experts  have  classi- 
fied the  land  into  three  grades — first,  second, 
and  thud  class.  This  Judgment  is  based  on 
prcductivity.  First-class  land  will  sell  fcr 
approximately  $15  an  acre,  second-class  at 
$10.  and  thiid-class  at  $7  50 

Attached  to  each  will  be  a  charge  of  $85 
for  the  water  right  This  means  that  to  be 
Included  in  the  Grand  Coulee  Irrigation  sys- 
tem the  farmer  must  pay  $85  lor  every  acre 
that  he  reclaims.  Investment  of  this  sum 
will  give  hira  a  permanent  water  tight,  .t 
will  not  be  revocable.  Pajrments  will  be 
spaced  over  a  period  cf  40  years  without  in- 
terest. They  will  thus  amount  to  about  ?2 
annually  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  yearly 
charge  of  $2  60  an  acre  fcr  the  upkeep  of 
the  irrigation  system.  This  will  pay  for 
maintaining  the  canals,  purchasing  power  for 
the  pumping  stations,  and  similar  necessi- 
ties.   This  assessment  will  be  perpetual. 

Thus  for  $4  60  an  acre  for  the  first  40  year?, 
and  for  $2  60  an  acre  after  that,  the  settler 
at  Grand  Cculee  will  obtain  a  steady,  jxrma- 
nent,  and  never-failing  supply  of  water.  Let 
the  summers  be  lon^  and  and  and  choking 
and  still  his  bean  fields  and  apple  orchards 
will  be  damp  and  moist  The  far-off  Cana- 
dian Icefields  which  nourish  the  Columbia 
River  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather's 
whims.  They  send  a  steady  drain  of  water 
down  a  distant  course  to  the  sea,  regardless 
of  rainfall  or  snow.  In  fact,  the  Columbia's 
flow  IS  heaviest  Just  when  the  most  water  Is 
needed  for  irrigation.  This  makes  it  the 
greatest  reclamation  river  In  the  United 
States. 

Because  this  project  Is  so  appealing,  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  constantly  warning  peo- 
ple  not   to    be    bilked    by   land    speculators 


trying  to  wll  Ihem  Innd  r.pnr  Grand  C  u!ee 
A  young  Montana  cf -jple  •.tce:-.v  jiaici  i.MX) 
for  land  which  nfver  w:l!  be  ;rr  co'.ed  The 
-tract  was  with!:-,  "'.e  r^'.'*^'  ■'■ca  all  r:cht. 
but  the  Purvey  r-r.:  if  b'-  Dr  B.rrcw  an.ci  his 
aides  had  sho\rn  it  tc  be  9(>  !.:.'d  a:  d  sub- 
marginal  that  reclamation  w  •:._.  ie  futile 
.^fter  thL«  eplsc'de  John  C  Pss'p  United  St.TTes 
Commission  of  Reolanr.i'!  n  n-nntedifely  is- 
sued a  warning 

w  »fn:n..  It::';  prvfRS  To  Br  oaro  ri 

"Wliin  anyone  Is  r.ppro.nchf-d  t  pv.rclia«;e 
Within  or  near  the  C(  .unibia  Basin  [njict. 
be  Bhotild  get  in  touch  imn.eo.aii  :>  w:th 
thfe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  C,  uUi  Dam, 
Wash,  to  determine  if  the  lar.c;  :~  .,.-nrt;iy 
within  the  project,  whnt  "  its  C;  '.  ■  rnn:rnt- 
appraised  value  i«.  and  when  it  will  receive 
w.ater.  This  information  will  be  given  ab'-o- 
lutely  free.  Some  Columbia  Basm  land  may 
have  to  watt  for  water  20  years  or  more  The 
plan  of  development  calls  for  the  irniaiion 
of  approximately  50.000  acrte  each  year,  be- 
ginning in  1944.  This  is  going  to  be  a  ^neiU 
project,  and  we  do  not  went  It  sullied  by 
heartbreaking  stones  of  men  and  w  men 
swindled  by  speculators  and  frauds 

Exactly  how  will  the  Grand  Cculre  viiidcr- 
taklng  work?  Its  operation  is  tnnple  thcucb 
vast.  The  colossal  pumpe  nt  the  dnm  will 
force  water  from  the  Columbia  River  up  into 
the  Grand  Coulee  Ti..s  long  ciiy  fanyon 
will  act  as  a  balan(;:.L'  .'(Eer\o;r  From  It 
water  will  ftcw  thrrne'-.  cmals  and  d;rches 
onto  the  1,200.000  ficre<:  wlv.rh  n<"eri  only 
moisture  to  be  tran«-f.'ri:.<  c  Ir  r.\  s.  eoiirush 
Into  fertile  farms  and  rpnci-.eiv  All  along 
the  line  supplementary  punipi^^'  plants  and 
earthen  dami  to  controi  tlie  flow  of  water 
will  be  necessary  Each  of  the  three  big  irri- 
gation districts-— Qulncy-Columb., I.  E.u-t.  and 
South — ultimately  wir.  ir.oHide  f-.hcu:  400.000 
acres,  and  this  land  uiK  be  a  ne'-.vcrk  of 
canals 

The  Grand  Coulee  ;■  an  example  of  Nature's 
beneficence.  Countless  oentur.e-  ao  a  prong 
of  the  Pleistocene  Ice  sheet  Icrctu  tne  Colum- 
bia River  out  of  Its  course;  for  thousands  of 
years  the  river  ran  at  right  angles  to  its  nor- 
mal channel,  cutting  a  great  ditch  through 
the  lava  plateau  Th.Tt  ditch  Is  the  Grand 
Coulee  It  makes  an  ideal  reservnir  for  the 
world's  No.  1  irrigation  project.  It  is  i;ke  a 
m.cnstrous  shoe  bcx  and  has  a  flat  ijottnm  and 
sheer  sides.  Its  rocky  escarpments  nre  ser- 
ried and  ribbed  l;ke  tiie  walls  cl  an  Indian 
temple. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  witli  a;:  ;:.-  ;  o-aii  appa- 
ratus Is  costing  approx;n-;at(:y  flElOOOOOC. 
The  supplementary  work  .i-r;  '].i  ;rr:ca'ion 
canals  will  cost  in  the  ije:p;rborh  ood  cf 
$208.000  000.  Where  «,,1  this  m, ney  come 
from?  It  must  be  advanced  bv  the  Govern- 
ment, although  it  will  be  paid  baok  m  time 
by  the  people  wi.o  settle  the  lar.d  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  it  su.d  ro  Lave  tl..;r  wcik  par- 
ticularly In  mind  as  one  of  the  v,,  -,  s  tc  tiike 
up  the  employment  slack  a-fter  tl.c  pre^enf 
emergency  h.is  ended.  Thousands  of  men 
will  be  needed  to  rear  earthen  daiw.  dig 
canals,  build  roads,  and  other-Rif-e  put  the 
blueprint  for  an  empire  inic  actual  ( fTect 

INVESTIGATIONS  PROCEEDING   NOW  r NT XR   rXPERTS 

In  the  meanwhile  the  mmt  ;r-.  e'^tipa'lcns 
under  Dr  Ba-row:  pr-fl  Wiilifim  E  Warne  of 
the  Bureau  f  R»  cjamatu  n  are  gring  fctr- 
ward.  Already  these  experts  knew  what  type 
of  crops  are  best  for  much  rf  ti-.«  .av.c  Other 
questions  are  being  ans-wTed  a"-  tl-.c  -nvisti- 
gations  proceed  What  ir.duftr'-'  can  best 
be  established  in  the  area''  Lawyer'^  Nurses? 
School  teachers?  SmaM  newspapi -s''  Bar- 
bers? Thus  It  gees  Wh»r!  the  nr.'t  .'-ettle- 
ment  is  made  in  1^44  the  .'*tt;<rs — these  col- 
onizers of  America  6  ia.'-t  Ircni.t: — woll  find 
the  pattern  cf  their  lives  and  c.i:i\.:..v!-  pretty 
well  laid  cut 

Frcm  his  r  T.c  .n  thf  !:ttlr  t—W'-.  f  Qumcv. 
Jim  O  Sullivan  can  l<->ok  out  a:  ri  «-f!  endless 
expanses  of  bagebrusb.    It  is  sagebrush  still, 


■r 
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as  !t  wa-s  20  yrar?  nso  whpn  he  drcve  acrc^s 
It  in  h:s  cld  cur  But  e\cry  Inch  cf  U  has 
b€'n  ••tucliccl  n:.d  nnalyzed  by  rr.cn  who  knew 
that  c.i.ly  wa-iT  is  n(Cf.--ary  to  make  i\  e:ve 
root  ?';  V.  L'f'ab:'-.-.  fruits,  and  foddfr  S'.cn 
the  pump-  wi;:  bic.n  to  thr^  b  and.  the  water 
will  ar:;'. e  I  i:u'-s."  .-ay,^  J;m,  '■that  w;il  be 
about  Hie  bu-gt-t  day  in  the  histcry  of  the 
Inlar.d  »n-.p;re  Can't  Imagine  a  bigatr  one, 
ar.yju  w  " 

Mr.  Spraknr.  to  those  who  havt-^  read 
the  forr-!riit'£:  artlcl'^  1ft  nic  state  tha^  I 
em  intimately  familiar  with  the  regcinn 
tlirrein  describ'^d  and  with  Jim  ©"Sulli- 
vun.  who  IS  made  the  hero  of  this  article. 
The  writt  r  has  in  no  in.-^tancc  overdrawn 
the  picture  as  to  either  the  region  or 
th"  man. 

Thirtv-fotir  ypar.s  aRO  I  enrolled  as  a 
student  m  v.hat  wa.s  then  the  Bellin^ham 
State  N^n-rr.al  School  at  Bellin^ham, 
WT^h..  and  which  i.s  now  known  a.s  the 
'Western  CcUeqe  of  Education.  At  that 
time  I  fust  met  Jim  O'Sullivan.  who  was 
a  piot't'.s.soi  in  that  institution,  being,  the 
head  of  the  department  of  history  and 
economics.  I  was  a  student  in  his  clas.'^f^s. 
He  was  then  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
ability  and  gifted  as  an  instructor.  He 
was  a  man  of  practical  ima^^ination  and 
unbounded  faith  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
po.ssbilitifs  of  the  young  State  of  Wa.sh- 
inrrton. 

In  1909  Mr.  O'Sullivan  left  his  po.st  as 
an  instructor  and  moved  eastward  across 
the  Ca>ca:ie  Mountains  to  Ephrata, 
Wash.,  which  was  then  a  little,  wind- 
swept village  that  had  just  been  desia- 
nated  the  county  seat  of  the  newly 
creattd  Grant  County.  He  there  began 
the  practice  of  law.  and  during  a  good 
part  of  the  next  2  years  I  was  a.ssociated 
with  him  as  his  student  in  the  study  of 
law.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  know  J'.m 
O'Sullivan  well  enough  not  only  to  assert 
that  what  Mr.  Neuberger  says  of  him  in 
tiiis  article  is  a  fact,  but  to  go  further 
and  say  that  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the 
Columbia  Ba.sin  irrigation  developm.ent 
would  nevt>r  have  been  started  when  it 
vas  nor  c^.rried  forward  as  it  has  been, 
but  for  the  tireless,  energetic,  enthusia.-- 
tic  and  zealous  efforts  of  Mr.  O'Sulh'.an. 
He  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  a 
substantial  p  ■i.-^onal  fortune,  that  he  in- 
htriied.  in  the  battle  to  receive  proper 
recognition  for  this  mighty  development. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  now  about  com- 
pleted. It  is  already  beginning  to  pour 
out  into  industry  a  portion  of  it=;  almo-:t 
hmitless  hydroelectric  energy.  No  other 
single  plant  in  America  is  going  to  be 
able  to  furnish  a  like  amount  of  cneigy 
in  this  critical  period  in  our  national  ex- 
istence, when  electrical  energy  is  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  efforts.  I 
am  glad,  therefore,  that  I  can  add  my 
feeble  tribute  to  that  which  the  writer  of 
the  article  I  have  here  inserted  pays  to 
Jim  O'Sullivan. 

There  are  many  splendid  citizens  of 
the  inland  empire,  some  who  have  al- 
ready gone  to  their  reward,  that  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  part  they 
have  taken  in  securing  the  construction 
of  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  but  there  are  none 
^to  whom  greater  praise  or  credit  is  due 
than  my  fine  friend  and  former  in- 
structor, Jim  O'Sullivan.  He  has  lived  to 
see  the  dam  a  reality.  He  is  new  carry- 
ing on,  with  the  same  faith,  energy,  and 
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determination  the  struggle  to  see  the 
1.200,000  acres  of  barren,  waste  desert 
land  converted  into  the  mighty,  rich  ag- 
ricultural empire  tl.at  it  will  become 
when  water  is  carried  to  tliese  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  conclusion,  let  me  state 
tliat  when  tlusc  dark  days  have  passed 
and  v\hen  we  as  a  nation  are  allowed  to 
aaain  turn  to  peact-ful  i-ursuits,  the  vi- 
sions and  di-eams  of  Jim  O'Sullivan  will 
rapidly  become  realities,  and  as  time  goes 
on  thousands  of  Americans  who  come  to 
live  in  that  new  empire  or  who  happen 
to  pass  through  it  will  1' arn  more  of  the 
struggle  made  to  bring  it  into  being,  and 
they  will  b'.ev-i  tb.e  name  of  Jim  O'Sulli- 
van, the  man  wiio  die;  :iO  much  for  lais 
State  and  Nation. 


ample  of  'inattention,  carelessness,  and 
failure?  Jf  our  Republic  exists  for  thou- 
sands of  yiears.  may  youne  Americans  of 
the  future' profit  by  this  bitter  experience. 


Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

OF  oh:^. 
IW  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPREaEN  I  ATiVllS 


Tui'Sdav.  Dcc':jr:b:r  9.  19  41 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Sp.'akor,  in  the  en- 
tire h:.-tory  of  cur  Republic  no  naval  de- 
fe.it  t-qu.ils  the  maeiv.iuUe  of  the  disas- 
ter suffered  by  us  on  December  t  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  victory  at  Bui;  Run  did 
not  win  the  Civil  War  for  the  Confed- 
eratts.  This  will  not  win  the  war  for  the 
Jap-.  How  many  ofScers  and '  men  of 
the  plane  carrier  Lexington,  and  the  bat- 
tle.-hips  Oklahuma.  We-'t  Vnc/uiia,  and 
Pcun^y.vania  were  en  ;hc:e.  instead  of 
on  their  ships.  Saturday  night  ahd  Sun- 
day morning  when  deiith  and.  destruc- 
tion approached?  Wli\ ,  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this?  Is  it  a  fact  that  plane 
detectors  were  not  mar.ntd?  Why  is  it 
two  Jap  plane  carrier.s  and  dioves  of 
Jap  planes  wcie  not  detected  before  they 
.-.tnak?  Did  naval  oflicers.^^ained  at 
public  expense,  fail  our  people  at  the  very 
hctir  for  which  they  were  traiSied?  Were 
two  Japanese  carriers  sunk  later?  If  so, 
is  this  the  extent  of  tlie  Jap  naval  losses? 
Did  not  our  Army  and  f^^avy  maintain  an 
air  patrol  over  Hawa.:  and  etr  at  sea? 
Is  this  the  same  Pearl  Haibr  ':..r  Amer- 
ican hiizh  rankintj  nav.i  efiicer-  ;;  tve  as- 
sured us  is  impregnab.e — the  Gibraltar 
of  the  west?  Did  the  Jap  aircraft  car- 
riers cover  a  span  of  ocean  2.750  miles 
without  being  detected.'  If  so  why  was 
this  permitted  to  o^cur.'  In  v:cw  of  the 
dt'dared  and  evident  emergency,  why  did 
not  our  m.ihtary  and  naval  air  force  at- 
tack the  invader^  above  the  fortifications 
of  Oahu.  if  not  b'.fou  ?  How  does  it 
happen  tiiat  Jap  naval  force.-,  and  trans- 
ports approached  Midway  I>land.  Guam, 
and  Wake  Island  without  detection  by 
cur  forces?  Where  v.-as  our  vaunted 
Navy?  Why  not  le"  Americans  know  the 
truth?  Future  crencrations  of  Americans 
Will  recall  Pearl  Harbor  and  December 
7,  1941,  and  say  tl-.at  was  our  black  Sun- 
day, Hundred.-  of  years  from  now,  will 
th.s  disaster  be  cit^d  as  a  flagrant  ex- 
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NSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.fOG.^RTY 

OF  RHODE   ISLAN_ 


IN  THE 


riOUSE  OF  REPRESLNTATIVE3 


Tvrsday.  December  9,  1941 


LET.  :ers  in  support  of  war 

Y        RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FCIGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  1  include  the  following  commu- 
nications 

Providence,  R.  I  ,  December  8,  1941. 
John  E.  Fpcarty, 

Washington,  D   C': 
The  Rhode  island  labor  movement  pledges 
Its  full  support  and  cooperation  to  President 
Roosevelt  Tin   whatever   course   he   proposes. 
We  are  prepared  to  go  all  the  way  to  prove 
that  Rhodfe  Island  is  still  the  greatest  State 
in  the  Umted  States.     We   know  where  you 
stand  andj  we  are  proud  of  you.    You  have 
but  to  coijimand  andVe  shall  serve. 
RHoi)E  Island  State  Branch, 
Ajjerican  Federation  of  Labor, 
Wm.  L  Connolly,  President, 
ELizABEtH  M.  Cahib.  SecTetary-TTcasurer. 

T    - 

ExecctiveI  Board  of  the  Bricklayers.  Ma- 
sons ANt  Plasterers'  International  Union 
OF  AmeAica — Secretary  s  Office 

Wamington,  D.  C,  December  8.  1941. 

WAR    HAS    BEEN    DECL.ARED 

To  all  supordtnate  unions  of  the  B.  M.   di 
P.  I   d.  0/  A.: 

Brotheri:  It  now  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  Amirlcan  citizen  who  has  enjoyed  the 
privileges  1  and  benefits  of  this  great  Na- 
tion to  dp  everything  within  his  power  to 
advance  lie  cause  of  our  great  country  In  this 
struggle  tpat  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
.  Many  of  the  younger  members  of  this  In- 
ternational union  will  t>€  called  upon  to  enter 
combat  sei'vice  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 
Tliose  of  rus  who,  stay  at  home  must  bend 
every  efifoit  in  the  direction  of  creating  those 
things  thit  wiU  give  our  combat  forces  every 
necessary  jweapon  and  Instrument  to  defeat 
the  enemies  of  this  country. 

During  I  the  emergency  our  organization 
has  condBCted  itself  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner and  we  have  been  free  from  strikes  and 
stoppa'feeslof  work  on  all  defense  projects.  We 
call  upon!  ail  ofiBcers  and  members  of  our 
EUbordinaie  unions  to  maintain  this  record. 
In  the  evfnt  questions  may  arise  on  any  de- 
fense work  whicli  cannot  be  settled  by  local 
arbitratioh  the  matters  must  be  referred  to 
this  International  union,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  there  be  any  stoppage  of 
work.        I 

We  urgf  that  you  go  even  beyond  this  and 
In  your  Central  labor  bodies  and  building 
trades  councils,  impress  upon  everyone  you 
come  In  contact  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  exert li^g  every  effort  In  their  power  to 
maintain  and  preserve  this  great  Nation  In 
which  we  have  all  enjoyed  greater  privileges 
than  have  ever  existed  In  any  other  country 
on  the, globe. 
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Let  It  net  i>f  ^t  id  that  the  memberslilp 
of  ttnt  great  Institution  has  not  exerted  every 
tflort  within  its  power  to  aid  our  country  and 
the  President  cf  tie  United  States  in  this 
crisis 

We  hope  the  forces  cf  all  organized  labor 
of  every  description  will  Jcin  in  this  effort 
and  that  a  conference  will  be  held  to  devise 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized latKjr  can  be  best  utilized  to  meet 
the  task  that  confronts  us  You  may  be 
assured  that  the  executive  officers  of  our  In-- 
ternational  union  will  put  forth  every  effort 
In  this  direction,  and  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  bring  about  a 
united  service  of  organized  labor  in  this  con- 
flict. 

We  know  that  tlie  membership  of  our  in- 
ternational union  will  heed  this  appeal,  and 
Join  with  American  citizens  In  every  walk 
cf  life  by  reaffirmiag  ctir  loyalty  to  our  Na- 
tion and  accomplishing  the  task  that  Is  be- 
fore U5 

Fraternally    yours. 

Harry   C    Bates. 

P^e^ident. 
R     J     Gray. 

Secretary. 


A  Summary  of  Reasons  for  Voting  Against 
Emasculation  of  the  Neutrality  .Act 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


c  > 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

IN   THF  H<yC^E    -'F  R  ;■  !  Kt:r-ENT -X  :  I  VI-:S 


Tucsdau.  Dtccmber  9.  1941 


ARTTfl  E     FROM     THE     TACOMA     i  W.\SH  ) 
DAILY  TIMES 


M:  COFFEE  f^f  Washington.  Mr. 
Spt'^^Kci,  ur:dt  1  l(a\e  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.'; in  tlie  RiroRD.  I  include  herein, 
an  interview  cr,  en  by  mvself  to  one  of 
the  principal  caily  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict, in  which  I  epitomize  the  main  rea- 
sons actuating  me  in  voting  "no"  on  the 
Senate  Hm«ndments  to  revise  tlie  Neu- 
trality Av  The  article  is  from  the  Ta- 
coma  Dailv  T:mrs.  Tacoma.  Wash.,  and 
Is  as  follows , 

fProm  the  Tacoma   (Wash  \   Dally  Times   of 
November  17.   1941] 

■ri.,N  RL<.i^i.NS  GIVtN  BY  SOLON — COrFEE  SUPPORTS 
HIS  VOTE  AGAINST  ADMINISTRATIONS  NEU- 
TRAI  ITY  ACT  AMENDMFNT-'  KEEPS  ANTI- 
V.  AR    PI  HX.E    OF     1  j4    1 

Washi.ngton — Conpre.'sman  John  M  Cof- 
fee, cf  Tacoma.  representing  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Wasliingicn.  Monday  gave  10  reasons 
for  his  vote  against  the  p.dministration  s 
amendments,  passed  Friday,  which  virtually 
repeal  the  Neutrality  Act 

CoFTEE  voted     no"  along  with  Representa- 
tive  Knute  H:ll.  Prosser    (Fourth  District) 
All  other   House  Members  from  Wasliington 
backed   the  proposals. 

Last  Wednesday  Coffee  delivered  a  lengthy 
House  floor  address  against  the  amendments. 
He  said  war  is  the  great  illusion,  as  did  Sir 
Norman  Angell  in  his  great  work  of  tliat 
came,  published  In  1912. 

Here  are  the  10  reasons  given  today  by  the 
Congressman: 

(1)  In  th:  1940  campaign  be  pledged  his 
constituents  he  would  fight  to  keep  us  out 
of  war;  (2)  believes  repeal  of  Neutrality  Act 
amounts  to  war  declaration;   (3)   most  Sixth 


District  citizens  ^  ;■]■  n-  rip<>iii,  .4i  ixth  li^40 
party  platforms  promised  only  aid  short  of 
war,  (6 1  no  proper  House  committee  hearings 
on  amendments  were  held;  (6)  U-boat  men- 
ace to  Britain  has  lessened,  (7)  Britain  cen- 
sors mall  carried  on  United  States  merchant 
chips  to  detriment  of  our  trade:  (8)  amend- 
ment* were  needed  in  interest  of  freedom  of 
the  seas,  but  Britain  has  flouted  that  doc- 
trine; (9)  opposes  cur  entry  into  war,  (10) 
partisanship  had  no  place  in  this  vote. 

Here  1-  the  complete  statement  Coftee  is- 
sued today; 

"The  principal  reasons  motivating  my  vote 
•no'  on  the  measure  to  emasculate,  if  not 
repeal,   the   Neutrality   Act   follows: 

"1.  During  the  1940  campaign  1  solemnly 
pledged  to  my  voters  and  ccn  =  titutnLs  of  the 
S;xth  District  that  I  wculd  fight  against  par- 
ticipation of  cur  beloved  country  in  World 
War   No    2.   regardless   of   pressures 

"I  am  determined  to  maintain  and  uphold, 
insofar  as  1  can.  the  sanctity  of  promises 
made  by  elected  public  officials  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  only  way.  the  Indispensable  way. 
In  which  the  common  people  of  these  United 
States  may  be  taught  to  continue  to  re- 
spect the  principles  of  democracy. 

'"If  the  people  believe  their  elected  officials 
will  not  keep  their  pledges  and  will  all  too 
readily  repudiate  promists.  they  will  grow 
sour  as  to  their  form  cf  gi  vernment  and  will 
be  inclined  to  lend  willing  ears  to  the  mouth- 
ing? of  some  man  on  horseback  Already 
Me.nbers  of  Congress  are  being  deluged  with 
communications  from  vast  numbers  cf  home 
folks,  indicating  their  lack  of  faith  in  their 
form  of  government,  because  so  many  cf 
their  elected  officials  have  scorned  the  base 
degrees  through  which  they  did  ascend,  and 
had  gone  back  on  their  word  I  admit  that 
time  and  circumstance  might  In  extreme 
cases  Justify  a  change  of  view,  but  this  should 
be  approached  in  a  candid  manner  and  with- 
out  misleading   the   people. 

"2.  1  firmly  believe  that  virtual  repeal  cf 
the  Neutrality  Act  now  is  tantamcunl  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  and  is  and  will  be  so  re- 
garded by  our  potential  allies.  It  already  has 
been  proclaimed  to  be  such  by  the  press  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  government  leaders. 
This  repeal  likewise  ratifies  convoys,  and.  In 
effect,  gives  the  green  light  to  our  open 
plunging   Into    the   conflict. 

"8  There  ie  evidence  of  overwhelming 
sentiment  cf  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
Uict.   against   repeal   of   the   Neutrality   Act. 

'4.  The  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
forms of  1940  promised  aid  to  Britain  and  her 
allies  'short  cf  war  '  Both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidential  nominees,  in  that 
year,  repeatedly  proclaimed  their  opposition 
to  involvement  in  war.  their  opposition  to 
convoys,  their  refusal  to  send  American  boys 
to  fight  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
their  unwillingness  to  send  American  flag 
merchantmen  to  war  zones  and  belligerent 
port.e. 

"The  United  States  could  readily  transfer 
American  vessels,  merchant  and  naval,  to 
British.  Russian,  and  Chinese  registry,  to 
carry  and  protect  transoceanic  cargo  of  war 
materials. 

"5.  I  voted  for  the  original  House  bill, 
authorizing  the  armicg  of  American  mer- 
chantmen as  long  as  they  remained  outside 
blockade  zones  and  belligerent  ports  Tins 
was  an  innocuous  measure  requested  by  the 
seamen  for  their  protection.  When  this  bill 
was  before  the  House  for  consideration  one 
month  ago  we  were  assured  by  the  ieadcr- 
Ehip  it  would  not  be  broadened  or  expan- 
sively amended  by  the  Senate. 

But  the  Senate  proceeded  to  add  the 
amendments  which  substantially  repealed 
the  Neutrality  Act,  without  any  hearings 
whatsoever.  No  hearings  on  the  Senate 
amendments  have  been  granted  by  the  Ap- 
priatioi^  Committees  cf  either  Hou.se. 

"This  procedure  is  highly  unethical  and  I 
regard    as    In    contempt    of    the    rights    and 


privileges  if  'vhi  Hi  at*  li  is  a:;  :;.:  Iciiiblt 
and  mexcusablt  uf!:iiit  to  the  democratic 
process  as  piv  viird  for  In  the  CoiiS-ntiitlon 
"t  Mar:  ;:!.f  ir.-urhi.ce  rate*-  ov.  E;  t'l^h 
merciiant  ves^i-ol,-  weic  rtciiirtc  25  penciit  tlic 
first  of  the  week.  iiidKHt:i,e  B::iain  s  mer- 
chant vessfls  are  tiici.  unit :  :r,k'  ii.ULh  hs.'^ 
risk  than  heretofcrt 

"7.  Great  Britain  ctn.'ors  mail  carr:ed  (  n 
American  nurchai.t  vt>-i.!-  Tp.=  ::nu  :iy  (J 
House  committ«>e  members  reveal--  tliat.  due 
to  this  censorsliip  orders  from  Latm-.Anuri-, 
can  businessmen  to  American  exporter*  lor 
supplies  have  been  tranemltted  to  British 
exporters,  all  to  the  detriment  cf  Amtrica's 
foreign  trade. 

"This  cfnsorehip  l«  wholly  contrary  to  the 
freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine  and  should  be 
ended  promptly  as  to  American  uierchant 
vessels  and  commercial  planes. 

"8  Tlie  repeal  amendments  were  claimed 
to  be  needed  in  the  interest  of  the  doctrine 
known  as  freedom  of  the  teas.  This  d>ctrine 
was  one  of  the  14  point.?  wh:ch  Wxidrow 
Wilson  proclaimed  a.*-  the  ba.<-:s  Kr  ending 
World  Wa,-  No.  1. 

"The  freedom-of-iLi-buat  preausc  was  net 
accepted  by  Great  Britain.  hcwc\Tr.  and  \*as 
emitted  from  the  Treaty  of  Vor5a;i:ef  Win- 
ston Churchill.  In  his  hfok  Thr  Attcrmath. 
publLshed  in  1929.  disi  u<»-o'  '.his  ccr.tfntinn 
of  the  United  Stfetes  at  lei.g'h  He  therein 
stated  that  Great  Britain  could  '.lot  h:  the 
peace  conference  then  accept  the  doftr.ne 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  had  persuaded 
Orlando  of  Italy  and  Clemenceau  of  France 
to  join  England  In  knocking  out  the  froedim 
of  the  sea^. 

"Churchill  added  -hiit  G:'a!  Br:!.i::i  s  con- 
tinued existence  depended  uprr,  h.  r  mainte- 
nance of  the  crntrol  rf  the  >-(  n<  and  her 
hostility  t^j  the  freedom-Tf-ti:e-seas  dortiine 
Censorship  of  mail.*^,  prar.tmg  of  navic(rt>. 
all  are  violative  of  frnedom  of  the  seu.'- 
Though  international  Ihw  re^o^ni/es  the  neb- 
ulous philosophy  of  freedom  of  'he  seas,  all 
principal  belligerents  among  maritime  powers 
in  the  psst  two  centuries  have  Ignored  or 
flouted  it  I 

"9  I  could  elaborate  the  abcte  p^lnti=  in 
detail  !f  time  and  space  permitted  There 
are  several  other  tr!I::^c  Brd  p"r  u^'ivr  rri- 
snns  which  motivated  mv  'No  vre  up*  -i  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  Neutrality  Ac-  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came  bBck  to  'hr  H.  use  fr  m  the 
Senate,  but  lack  oi  '.mv  ai,d  .'j  ace  der.ies  my 
touching  upon  them 

"I  mlpht  add  tliat  1  difp.st  H:tUr  :.i.d  all 
his  works,  that  I  admire  the  brave  Ru.'smns 
for  their  courageous  fight  tc  prctect  their 
homes  from  ir.va.'^ion  at  '.he  hand.=  of  Nazi 
hordes:  that  having  been  de.'-cpnderi  from 
maternal  ancestors  of  ncrtherr.  Ir:&li,  Scotch, 
and  English  nationality  far  Ircm  be;:.c  preju- 
diced aga.nst  Great  Brrain.  I  pr.-.;,  -l.r.t  the 
inhabitants  of  "the  tight  little  island  and 
their  allies  will  win  this  war. 

"My  vote  was  not  influenced  in  the  s]:chtr«t 
by  the  situation  affecting  organized  labor  in 
this  ccuntry.  Though  much  cf  the  press  at- 
tributed the  heavy  apposition  vote  laitrely  to 
a  belief  that  Members  were  pnmar..;.  e<-per  U:< 
rebuke  Roosevelt,  because  of  strikes  I  have 
not  found  such  to  be  tbe  case  Oufside  of 
six  or  eight  Hruce  M'-rrbfr'  vi;.n  are  rabidly 
hostile  tc  all  orpaniztd  iab<  r  'ho  reiramder 
of  'No'  votes  were  since: e  exjre^-.'i.s  cf  cppo- 
sition  to  entry  into  war 

"10.  I  continue  to  e:.tena'r.  ?.  p.-ofcund 
affection  for  my  President  and  tlie  Deir...cratic 
Party.  As  President  Rccsevelt  s  st  rrttary 
(Marvin  Mclntyrei  said  tc  me  on  the  tele- 
phone Thursday,  votes  for  or  against  this 
measure  should  net  be  bated  upon  partif-an- 
Ehlp.  There  is  no  prc-Geiman  sei.timent  In 
the  House  of  Repre.senTat;\e-  S*  Ifi:  as  I 
can  ascertain,  the  Members  ui.an.n.  utly  re- 

!:.i*'     !.'Tt^- 


vlle  fasci.'-m  and  the  dccT;nc- 


cution.    and    bigotry 
Kazl  Government." 


whith    impregnate    tbe 
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Mr,  FULMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  1940  a   ! 
special  cong:e.>?ional  investigating  com-   j 
mittee,  cf   which  I  was  vice  chairman, 
had  the  privilege  of  making  an  investi- 
gation  in   connection  with   cur   fore.stry 
problem.s. 

On  March  24,  1941.  thi.s  committee 
made  its  report  on  its  finding.s,  including 
its  recommendation.^,  to  the  Congress. 

Not  only  will  this  report  show  that  our 
forestry  resources  are  being  rufhle.s.sly 
destroyed  by  larg"  operators  and  monop- 
olistic groups  like  the  pulp  and  paper 
indu.stry.  but  it  will  show  that  wage  earn- 
ers, for  instance.  tha'Je  who  cut,  pile,  and 
haul  pulpwood.  are  being  paid  on  a  star- 
^  vation  ba.-^is. 

\  This  is  brought  about  under  a  hog-ned, 
-  monopolisLic  pulpwood-purchasing  pro- 
gram, whereby  these  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustries have  placed  the  responsibility 
of  paying  wage  earners  with  their  con- 
tracting agencies  and  numerous  subcon- 
tractors. 

In  other  word.s,  these  industries  claim 
that  they  did  not  have  any  responsibility 
as  to  the  wages  paid  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  something  about  conecting  these 
evils,  all  of  which  have  played  havoc 
not  only  with  farmers  and  small,  in- 
dependent landowners,  because  of  the 
price  that  they  have  been  receiving  for 
their  forest  products,  but  with  those  in- 
nocent wage  earners  who.  as  stated,  have 
been  receiving  starvation  wages. 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  note  that  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  out  of  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  has  been  able  to  agree 
with  me  in  my  contention  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  these  starvation  w.iges 
and  a  suit  ha.s  been  entered  by  {lu'  Ad- 
n.inistrator  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
against  the  Southern  Kraft  Corpoia- 
tion  and  six  cfificials. 

I  am  wishing  for  these  thousands  of 
innocent,  hard-working  laborers  in  the 
South  that  these  defendants  may  be 
found  guilty  and  that  the  final  outcome 
will  be  ,the  relieving  of  these  people  and 
their  fSmihes  from  having  to  suffer  on 
account  of  unfair  wages  brought  about 
because  of  se.fl>hness  on  the  part  of  tiie 
biggest,  monopolistic  group  in  this 
country. 

I  have  bills  pendim  before  n-y  commit- 
tee which  will  do  away  with  tlv  monopo- 
listic buying  program  a  id  v.h.ch  will  put 
farmers  in  a  position  to  properly  build 
up.  preserve,  and  market  their  pulpwood 
and  forest  products  on  a  fair  basis,  which 


would  mean  millions  in  the  Wdv  of  new 
income  to  that  class  of  people  who  are 
sadly  in  need  of  additional  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  herewith 
notice  of  the  suit  against  the  Southern 
Kraft  Corporation  and  six  officials 
thereof,  released  by  the  Umttd  States 
Department  of  Labor.  Wase  and  Hour 
Divi.sion.  Washington,  D.  C,  c<n  Decem- 
ber 2.  1941. 

INTFRN.\TI';NAL  PAt'tP.  ro  ,  feotTHERN  KRAFT 
Cor.PORATION.  A.ND  T"P  0KFICI11..S  NAMED  IN 
'  H.)T  GOODS  CRIMINM  A(  TI'  N'  I  NDER  WACE-i 
H     IR    I-AW 

Ch.i:  t;''d  ii.  50  counts  with  illegal  interstate 
shipir.'  ru  of  'hot  goods'— paper  manufac- 
tured HI  violation  of  xhe  wage-and-hour 
l.i'.v  Th''  International  Papt'r  Co..  the  South- 
er;. Kr.itt  Corporation,  and  six  officials  w^e 
i;,\nv  ci  111  an  information  tiled  with  Feder^ 
Junue  I-,'.ac  M  M.  ekms  ;n  the  Eastern  Dis- 
t:;rt  Cu:*  FiOrence.  S  C,  today.  Gen. 
Ph;;;;;  B  Fleming.  Administrator  of  the 
VV.isj.'-.ind-Hour  Division.  United  States  De- 
pa; 'nvnt  of  Labi.r  announced  that  the  in- 
furniaMon  wa.s  filed  by  the  A.^sistant  United 
States  Attorney  Louts  M  Shimel.  John  J. 
Babe  of  the  tJnited  States  Department  of 
Lab'T  S<ilicitor's  ofUce  assisted  the  United 
Sf.ite?  Attornev 

R;ch;i:d  J  CuMen  ct  New  Yvjrlc.  president, 
and  J>  hn  H  Fr;er.d.  vice  president  of  both 
c  rp(jrations.  were  made  defendants  In  the 
iiifiirmation.  Also  named  were  Claude  O. 
Brnwr..  ma:iager  "i  the  Woodlands  Division; 
Jo!^eph  E  MacC.iflrey  Br  vvns  assistant;  Ab- 
ner  Dciiham.  supeiin'-  ;.f'<:.'  f  the  Wood- 
lands Divi.sion.  and  Ke:->j  H  Puwell.  mill 
niana:;er  The  latter  two  are  connected  wHh 
the  Georgetown.  S  C  mill  of  the  Southern 
Kraft  Corporatmii  F!;pi.d.  Brown,  and  Maq- 
Catfrey  are  officials  at  t!-,e  Mobile  headquar- 
ter-   if    the    S'juthern    Kraft    Corporation. 

The  criminal  ac'ion  based  on  ar.  investi- 
gaticn  by  the  WaL'e-a:.d-Hi  ur  Division, 
ch.irges  continuing  \.i.a",;  :is  beginning 
when  the  law  became   efTec*;-.e  in  the  fall  of 


it  unlawful;  to  sell  or  ship  in  commerce  any 
goods  In  ttte  production  of  which  any  em- 
ployee was  employed  in  violation  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  overtime  provisions  of  the  act. 
This  section  has  become  known  as  the  "hot 
goods"  clause. 


1938       Specifically,    ;he 


rmation    alleged 


10  >h;pments  of  gix:d-  illegally  produced  each 
in  the  month.s  of  Decem,ber  1938  November 
1939  August  1940,  N  vember  1940,  and  April 
1941 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  S-ai.dard.s  Act  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  u>  ship  into  interstate 
commerce  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
employees  have  been  paid  lower  than  the 
minimum  of  30  cent.';  an  hour  or  who  have 
net  been  paid  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half  fur  work  done  after  40  hours 
m  a  workweek  Dunns;  the  first  month  cov- 
ered by  the  information — December  1938 — the 
mnumum  wage  was  only  25  cents  an  hour, 
anid  overtime  did  not  start  to  run  until  after 
44  hours  Witii  respect  to  November  1939 
and  August  1940  the  overtime  pay  did  not 
.start  to  run  until  after  42  hours  a  week. 
The  40-hour  .'•t.ir.d.irci  was  reached  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1940 

The  actu^.n  fih^d  today  i?  part  of  an  eflfort 
by  t!ie  Departnier.t  of  Labor  to  stop  sub-' 
.^;;ind.ird  wa.;es  pa;d  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
ir.du-trv  through  prosecution  of  those  firms 
and  in.dividuals  who  traffic  in  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  this  underpaid  labor. 

0\\  October  28  a'.  Sh.reveport,  La,,  th^ 
Southern  Adv.ii-.ce  B..Z  >v  Paper  Co.,  a  Maine 
Corporation,  an.d  3  cf  Its  tcp  officials  were 
indicted  by  a  Federal  grar.-'  .  '  y  on  12  counts. 
emibodyint;  similar  charges  to  those  filed  at 
Florence  today  The  indicted  corporation, 
winch  operates  a  bag  and  paper  mill  at  Hodge, 
La  ,  and  the  officials  have  entered  a  plea  of 
"not  euilty"  and  have  been  released  under 
b  Td 

The  a-ti.'n  br  lUtrht  today  w.is  taken  under 
section    15    (a)    il)    of  the   act,   which  makes 
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Wake  Up,  America 
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ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  iii  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Po^t  of  December  9.  1941: 

Washington  Post  of  December  9, 
1941] 

WAKE  ITP,  AMERICA 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

•Ibeen  struck  violently  and  we  have 
been  sever ?ly  wounded,  because  we  have  al- 
lowed our  (  nemies  to  make  their  own  prepara- 
tions, and  to  pick  the  time  and  the  place 
for  their  qlow.    They  have  profited  by  their 


I  From  the 


We  have 


treache 


ry  1^' 


•ecause  in  deference  to  those  who 


would  not  j  and  could  not  see  the  realities  of 
this  war,  v#e  have  been  compelled  to  be  blind, 
not  totallj  blind,  thank  heaven,  but  blind 
enough  to|give  the  enemy  the  Initial  advan- 
tage of  surprise,  of  our  own  inadequate  diplo- 
matic arraiigements  and  of  a  belated  and  re- 
tarded moDillzation. 

Ovemigttt  we  have,  it  is  true,  become  at 
long  last  a'unitcd  people.  Yet  that  alone  will 
not  avail  us  unless  we  become  also  an  awak- 
ened people — wide  awake  to  the  stark  truth 
that  the  iery  existence  of  the  Nation,  the 
lives,  the  Jbertles.  and  the  fortunes  of  all  of 
us.  are  inl  the  balance.  We  are  not  facing 
a  feeble  and  contemptible  little  enemy  on  the 
distant  shares  of  Asia,  but  the  most  carefully 
prepared,  highly  organized,  and  shrewdly  di- 
rected conjbinatlon  which  has  ever  set  out  to 
conquer  t^e  world  This  is  not  a  separate 
little  war  |ln  the  Pacific  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  This  Is  the  world  war  In 
the  complete  and  literal  meaning  of  the 
words — a  war  which  can  end  only  In  our 
victory  or  In  our  defeat. 

If  it  ends  in  our  defeat,  let  no  one  Imagine 
that  we  Eljall  be  treated  mercifully  or  gener- 
ously or  hinorably.  Let  no  one  Imagine  that 
the  price  df  defeat  Is  anything  less  than  inva- 
sion and  ^cupation  upon  the  North  Ameri- 
can Contllient  itself,  if  ever  the  bastions  of 
British  aid  American  sea  p)ower  are  con- 
quered. The  planes  which  bombed  Hawaii 
could  Jusdas  easily  have  bombed  San  Fran- 
Qisco  or  Piinama  if  the  fleet  did  not  bar  the 
way.  Thej  troops  which  have  been  landed  in 
Malaya  cp^ld.  if  American  and  British  com- 
mand of  Jthe  seas  were  lost,  be  landed  in 
Brazil  or  Alaska. 

We  are  ighting  as  the  British  are  fighting, 
as  the  Ru^lans  are  fighting,  as  the  Chinese 
are  fightiiig — for  our  own  survival.  Only  by 
opening  ofcir  eyes  to  this  grim  fact  carl  we 
cast  off  trie  deadly  delusion  that  behind  the 
protection  of  the  oceans  we  could  sit  around 
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waiting  and  arguing  whether  we  chose  or 
did  not  cheese  to  move  untU  our  own  soil 
was  violated  If  we  do  not  purge  ourselves 
absolutely  of  this  delusion,  we  can  lose  this 
W»r. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  in,  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  enemy  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  delusion  which 
has  paralyzed  us  thus  far  will  continue  to 
paralyze  us  They  knew  that,  of  course,  we 
shall  fight  back  against  Japan.  That  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  Japan  has  actually 
declared  war  upon  us  But  what  they  hope 
for  Is  that  enough  of  our  people.  Just  barely 
waked  up.  will  continue  to  cherish  the  old 
delusion  in  a  new  form.  They  hcpe  that 
isolationist  sentiment  will  now  compel  us  to 
fight  an  isolation. St  war  again.«t  Japan,  that 
having  been  blind  with  complacency,  we  shall 
now  become  blind  wath  rage,  and  throwing 
ourselves  against  the  obvious  and  vLsible 
enemy  we  siiail  still  fall  to  comprehend  that 
this  Is  a  total  and  an  Indivisible  war. 

Just  as  Hitler  hoped  that  he  could,  by 
raising  the  specter  of  bolshevisni.  separate  his 
Russian  campaign  from  Britain  and  America, 
Eo  now  the  Axis  hopes  that  cur  resentment 
against  Japan  will  cause  us  to  fight  a  sepa- 
rated war  Tills  would  be  for  us  the  certain 
road  to  defeat  For  even  if  we  won  victories 
over  Japan,  they  wou'c*  be  temporary  If.  for 
lack  of  a  concerted  strategy  with  cur  allies, 
we  won  local  successes  at  the  risk*  of  their 
defeat.  No  victory  we  can  win  In  the  Pacific 
cculd  give  us  security,  if  we  had  then  to  turn 
around  and  face  Hitler  victorious  In  Europe 
and  Africa  and  in  the  Atlantic. 

This  war  mu^t  be  fought  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  end.  not  as  an  isolationist's 
isolated  war  with  Japan,  but  as  a  war  of  our 
coalition  against  the  Axis  coalition.  Any 
other  conception  of  this  war  will  be  as  dls- 
astrou.?  as  the  Isolationist  conception  of  how 
to  avoid  war  has  now  so  conclusively  proved 
itself  to  be. 

We  should  therefore  resolve  at  once  to 
establish  clearly  by  diplomacy  and  by  legis- 
lation the  character  of  the  war  we  mean  to 
fight.  We  sh«u;d  enter  Into  solemn  coiupacte 
With  Great  Britain  and  all  the  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth,  with  Russia, 
with  China,  with  the  Netherlands,  and  with 
all  other  nations  that  flgnt  with  us,  that  no 
member  of  the  coalition  will  make  a  separate 
peace  Tills  alliance  Is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  and  it  will 
ocnstitute  tiie  foundation  of  a  successful 
peace. 

As  a  corollary  to  this.  Congress  should  re- 
move all  legislative  restrictions  which  pre- 
vent the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
from  employing  our  armed  forces  and  ottr 
munitions  wherever  he  and  his  military  ad- 
visers find  It  most  advisable  to  use  them  No 
war  of  this  character  can  be  won  if  the  total 
power  of  the  Nation  is  not  freely  available  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  strategical 
direction  of  the  war  If  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  use  all  our  forces  wisely,  then  they 
cannot  be  trusted  to  use  any  of  our  forces 
wisely  The  lend-lease  restrictions  ai,d  the 
territorial  restrictions  should  either  be  re- 
pealed, or  regarded  as  having  lapsed  with  the 
declaration  by  Conpress  that  we  arc  at  war. 

Thus,  after  conceiving  the  war  correctly  we 
may  begin  to  put  ourselves  into  a  position  to 
face  what  Is  destined  to  be  the  severest  ordeal 
through  which  the  Nation  has  ever  had  to 
pass.  The  hour  is  late.  The  enemy  is  for- 
midable, and.  far  from  being  insane,  he  is 
well  prepared  and  devilishly  shrewd.  We  are 
half-awake  and  we  are  half -prepared,  and  we 
have  for  nearly  4  years  been  so  confused  and 
60  blinded  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
take  more  than  a  few  he.=itating  and  Inade- 
quate steps  w}ien  it  was  almost  too  late  and 
what  we  d    !   u       very  nearly  too  little 

For  this  v.-  .;iall  now  pay  dearly  In  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears.    Let  us  hope  that  in  the 


fires  thrcugh  which  we  mu-t  pass,  we  shall  be 
purged  of  the  dross  which  has  so  nearly  un- 
done us,  and  that  out  of  .'suffering  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  will  come  forth  clean  and  bnglit 
again. 


Defense  of  the  Philippines 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 


Tuesdau   D.  cr-.'btT  9.  1941 


Mr.  CRAV,  F  HD  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
3  or  mere  wtcks  ago  I  dropped  some  re- 
marks to  General  Gerow,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  determine  they  were  published  in  a 
Manila  paper.  They  had  to  do  with  the 
de'en.^e  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Yesterday  tnere  was  handed  to  me  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Philippines,  Mr. 
Elizalde,  a  4-page  cablegram  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  through  Mr.  Eli- 
zalde. It  pertains  to  the  defense  pf  the 
Philippines. 

In  justice  to  tht  President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines,  I  think  I 
should  insert  the  entire  statement  in  the 
Record.  Dcvelcpments  since  President 
Quezon  issued  his  statement  speak  lor 
themselves. 

December   3.    ia41. 
Commissioner  Et_i7alde 

Washington,  D   C: 

The  Manila  papers  have  published  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  Congressman  Chawford 
regarding  the  civil-defense  situation  in  the 
Philippines.  Apparently  Mr.  Crawford  is 
under  a  misapprehension  as  the  result  of 
sensrtional  reports  of  developments  here.  J 
t)elieve.  therefore,  that  he  will  be  interested 
In  a  review  of  my  recent  actions  and  sta,te- 
ments  on  the  matter  of  defense.  Will  you 
please  convey  them  to  the  Congressman? 

A  few  quotations  from  the  spc>ech  which 
I  delivered  only  rn  November  15  last,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth government,  will  show  how  ab- 
solutely groundless  are  American  fears  for 
Philippine  defense.  This  speech  was  deliv- 
ered before  thousands  and  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  and  in  the  presence  of  High 
Commissioner  Sayre,  Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  other  high-ranking  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  tJnited  States. 
I  said  among  other  things: 

"With  our  growing  army,  and  assured  of 
our  determination  to  fight  for  our  liberties 
and  otxr  homes  and  of  our  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  America  and  her  ideals,  the  United 
States  has  gained  the  tx>nvlctlon  that  with 
our  Joint  efforts,  liberty  and  democracy  can 
successfully  resist  aggression  of  our  soU. 

"Not  long  ago  I  received  a- letter  from 
President  Roosevelt,  expressing  gratification 
over  the  reports  on  the  success  of  our  de- 
fense preparations. 

"Thus  the  defense  of  the  PhUlpplnes  is 
entrusted  to  the  common  efforts  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos.  We  shall  do  our  share 
for  our  couBtry  and  for  the  United  States, 
for  liberty  and  for  justice,  and  for  the  right 
j  of  free  men  to  think  and  speak  freely,  to  wor- 
1  ship  God  as  they  please,  to  work  without  re- 
I    straint  or  compulsion  In  the  pursuit  of  hap- 


by 


piiie^vs.   and    to   Uari  a   ■^ry  rt  lite  cliv. : 
themsehes. 

We  must  not  fail  in  tin.',  great  ta  k  It 
cail*  for  total  eflort  and  total  sacrihtt  Ana 
it  means  now.  not  tomorrow  nor  later,  wiun 
shells  or  bombs  start  lallhig  upon  cur  cities 
and  towns,  or  when  we  shall  be  moumink; 
at  the  s.ght  of  our  burning  homes  or  Uie 
mangled  bodies  of  our  motlurs  and  children. 

"We  must  marsliul  all  our  resouixt^  i:i 
wealih.  material*,  and  manpower  to  ii  ,ike 
the  PhU.ppmes  defensively  strong  «:  u  to 
cooperju  with  the  United  States  i.i  her 
gigantic  vSoTt  to  save  demcKracy  and  l^uu^h 
totalitari.uiism  from  the  face  cf  thiscu:-h 

"Mr  High  Commissioner,  1  wish  on  liis 
occasion  to  renew  on  behalf  of  the  F.iipino 
people  and  of  the  Comlncuwealth  govcrn- 
mem  their  assurance  of  layalty  to  the  Uriited 
States.  We  have  faith  lu  the  high  purposes 
and  the  noble  spirit  cf  the  American  pe<  pie, 
thtlr.  Government,  and  their  great  President. 
In  this  crucial  moment,  tlieir  sentimtnjs  are 
our  stntimentfc,  their  ld|ea;s  and  aims  are 
our  own.  the  freedoms  that  they  arc  de- 
fending and  for  which  they  will  shed  their 
blood  are  the  freedoms  which  we  cherish 
and  for  which  we  are  willing  to  bleeo  and 
die.  For  weal  or  for  'wee.  In  victory  or  in 
defeat,  we  cast  our  fate  with  America  and 
the  greet  principles  she  is  striving  to  Xip- 
hoid. We  shall  defend  with  our  all  this  tar- 
flung  frontier  of  American  liberty  and  main-, 
tain  untarnished  the  honor  anck  glory  ol  the 
United  Stales." 

In  the  same  speech  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  success  in  the  execution 
of  the  national-defense  program  of  the  Phil- 
ippines was  attained  due  to  the  Joint  efforts 
of  President  Roosevelt,  General  MacAi'iiur. 
and  mys«U.  and  despite  the  opposition  ol  the 
so-called  Civil  Liberties  Unions  botli  in  the 
Fhllippn.es  and  in  the  United  States  and  the 
"peace  at  any  price"  societies  In  Am.  rici 
which  have  denounced  the  national-ci  d  ns-e 
program  as  a  veiled  attempt  on  my  part  to 
establish  here  a  military  dictatorship 

About  2  weeks  later  (No\eniber  28.  UHl). 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebiation  of  the  Na- 
tional Heroes'  Day,  I  made  another  speech 
at  the  State  university  campus — the  speech 
which  Congressman  Crawford  apparently 
misunderstood — where  I  asserted  that  while 
in  the  military  preparations  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Philippines  tverythipg  that  could 
be  done  has  been  done  and  accomplished 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  Phihppiues.  in  the  metter  of  civil  pn pa- 
rations  for  the  protection  of  the  civilian 
population,  although  much  has  already  been 
accomplished,  we  were  late  in  starting  such 
preparations  due  to  the  misinformati(;n  and 
misrepresentations  sent  to  America  by  the 
same  so-called  Civil  Liberties  Unions  and 
their  kind,  misrepresentations  that  created 
an  adverse  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  which  caused  Pretldcnt  Roo;  evelt  to 
express  his  concern  lest  I  mieht  contravene 
certain  provisions  of  the  Tvdlng.'-^^cDufBe 
law."  and  I  added  that  "In  view  of  fh<  im- 
possibility of  presenting  the  real  f!  :;,■')(  n 
In  the  Philippines  to  the  President  1  thr 
Unit?d  States  by  cable  ot  letter.  I  eu\'  h;m 
assurance  that  I  would  iKit  use  the  emer- 
gency pjowers  granted  me  by  the  National 
Assembly  unless  the  High  Commissioner  him- 
self a.'-ked  me  to  do  so  " 

Accordingly  I  refrained  from  mrki.^.c  u?^e  of 
those  powers  until  the  Hiph  Ccnimu.'-ioner 
and  I  agreed  that  It  was  time  for  me  to  act 
and  President  Roosevelt  gave  me  his  approval. 
This  happened  in  April.  8  mcnths  aft^r  the 
emergency  powers  were  given  me  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  That  my  complaint  was  di- 
rected against  the  small  group  of  Filipinos 
who  have  heretofore  placed  obstacles  en  the 
way  of  properly  and  timclv  prep.u-ir.e  the 
islands  for  the  present  emii ct.ncv  Is  bh'^yxn 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  ccurtt   cl  my  tpetch 
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I  said  'h.Ht  "if  w:ir  hr  k<>  cut  before  v.f  were 
lully  prej.ired  tu  take  care  of  the  civili;.n 
populat:c:i  ai.ci  a-  a  re^u'.t  we  j-uITfred  great 
lc>s  in  liv.s  <  f  nv'ii  w  Tntn.  ar.d  children, 
evory  one  cf  Th  -  F.hp;:.  i  cr:r.:c-  shruld  be 
huDti  from  a  lamp  pf.J^t 

It  1.-  ab-.'utfiy  fal.-e  that  I  hav.-  ewr  lind 
ar.y  di'-ak'ret'mer.t  with  High  Ccmmi-sioner 
Sayte  as  to  who  should  bear  the  expense'^  cf 
the  cost  of  the  prrtecticn  cf  the  civilian  p  p- 
ulatlon  AUhrueh  the  mcdern  war  i?  a  total 
WHf  and  t!u'  ciTiiian  population  is  almost  as 
much  m  the  fr-,  nt  line  as  the  .«o!d'.er,  I  have 
always  taken  the  stand  that  while  tht  mili- 
tary deffn^e  r,f  the  Philippines  was  primarily 
the  respou-'ibility  cf  the  United  States  as  li,ng 
fi'^  the  American  flag  is  here,  the  protection  of 
the  civilian  ptpulaticn  was  exclusively  the 
respcn.sibility  of  the  ^cvernment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  therefore  that  we  shriild  bear 
the  co^~^  Neither  is  it  true  that  at  any  time 
I  ever  wanted  tc  control  the  di'-bursem(  nt  cf 
the  appropnaticr.s  by  the  Ccngres-  rf  the 
United  States  for  the  mlli'ary  defenses  rf  thf 
Philippines  In  fact.  I  have  always  aarted 
that  appri  priaticns  made  by  the  Conare.-?  rf 
the  United  States  even  from  the  excise  tax  r.n 
BUgar  and  the  dollar  devaluation  funds,  which 
funds  have  already  been  declared  by  the  act 
of  CoiiBfress  as  belonging  to  the  Treasury  cf 
the  Philippines  shruld  be  disbursed  under 
the  complete  supervision  and  control  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  cf  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States 

In  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  civilian 
population,  this  is  what  I  ,'^aid  iii  a  mer--ase  to 
the  National  A~sembly  dated  Mav  5,  1941 

"Tl.e  trend  of  events  seems  to  point 
Btron?ly  to  the  poHsii^illty  of  America's  entry 
Into  the  present  World  War  If  such  a 
Bituatinn  should  arise  it  eoe-;  without  pavii^.2 
that  the  Philippines  wnuld  also  be  inv  ilvpd 
directly   ir,   the   war 

"While  ti'.e  prt'tecti  in  of  the  Philippines 
Biiair.-^t  external  ai;i:re^sicn  is  primarily  tV.e 
re.-p  .nsibilrv  ci  the  United  States,  the  du^v 
of  safe.:ti,irci:nii  the  mliabitants  of  o\"  ccun- 
try.  bo'h  ci'izens  and  aliens,  asain=t  h\in- 
ger  p'^stilenre.  Inwles'-ness  and  rtlier  dar.gt-r^ 
U'hich  t!ie  n.a'ure  rf  modern  warfare  eiitails 
rests  mainly  w;'h  the  ^'overnment  of  the 
Con-.m  mweal'h 

"The  executi'-.i  of  the  plans  and  the  ef- 
fectuation of  tl-e  objectives  I  have  mentioned 
require  The  expenditure  of  considerable  snni  = 
cf  mor.ei.  I  tlierofore,  reciMnniend?d  tliat 
the  am.;  unt  o'.  PIO  000,000  be  app'opriateri  for 
surli  puroi  ses  " 

In  snmnv.r.!-'  up  the  feelings  aiid  loyalties  of 
the  Fil'.p:--..-  people  lii  this  crisis.  I  can  make 
th.e   fo:i''.'.ini   ca'Ciiorici!  st.itemer.t~: 

1  Th.ere  i-  v.-  territory  under  th.e  Anieri- 
CM\  f..ii;  mc'.uri'.n.i;  crnt::'.er.tal  United  States. 
wher,,'  the  p-.  -  pie  are  m.ire  united  beliiiid 
President  Ro  ^e\-.l'  than  we  are  here  in  the 
Philippine- 

2  N.  r  I  d,Are  sav  are  tlie  American?  them- 
seUe.s  more  loyal  to  the  United  S'ate-  in  this 
eme:i:-'ncy  th-.m  we,  the  Filipiius,  are 

3  The  mutual  cooperation  between  the 
American  milit.iry  and  naval  authorities  and 
the  £;o\ernment  and  people  cf  the  Piiilippines 
Is   perfect 

4  W.:ile  m  the  past  there  has  beer,  ncca- 
gional  d>a2reemen,t  between  Hiuh  dmrriis- 
sioiier  Sayre  and  me.  we  see  eye  ti)  eye  in 
everything  relati\e  to  the  present  emer- 
gency 

5  Even  th  ^-e  Filipir.cs  whom  I  have  de- 
nounced l.itelv  for  having  placed  obstacles  on 
the  execution  cf  the  national-defen.se  pro- 
gram ai.d  oil  tlie  early  iratiatlon  of  the 
measur.^s  for  the  protection  of  the  civilian 
population,  are  n;  \v  stipportme  my  admin- 
istration In  m.y  ani^.cunced  policy  to  stand 
to  the  bitterest  end  by  the  United  States  — 
In  a  word:  the  uln-le  p(^pu'ati:in  cf  the  Piiilip- 
pines is  now  eeared  for  tv  'nl  defense 

It  IS  unfortunate  tbat  I  liad  to  reveal  at 
this  late  hour  som  tlung  that  is  already  pa^t 


hi,-tory,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  tc  dc  it  in  ex- 
planation of  some  cf  our  .^h  rTcmmgs  en  the 
civilian  side  of  tl  e  defence  pr^uiani.  Let  no 
one  in  America,  however.  ci,;ufc:  cur  abiljty 
to  meet  any  enie:.:e:.cy  if  and  when  it  may 
aris-?  The  n:\z  of  -h  United  S'ates  will  be 
defer.decl  by  Am^  r.c.-.n  and  Filipino  soldiers 
until  tl-.e  last  round  of  ammunition  has  be?n 
fired  The  whole  Filipino  people  welcome  the 
cpportunity  of  testing  their  loyalty  to  America 
through  blood  and  fire. 

Q-   EZON. 


Atimiral  Husband  E.  Kimmel 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  penx^^y:  \  \N:.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsdau.  D.'cciubtr  9.  I'.iil 


M'-.  VAN  ZANDT.  M: .  Speakf-r,  I  am 
surpri.sed  at  the  .statemenr  of  the  genile- 
man  from  Michigan  Mr.  DingellI  when 
he  stood  on  this  floor  and  urg.  d  the 
court  martial  of  Admiral  Hu.-band  E, 
Kimmol.  commander  in  chief  of  th-- 
United  State.s  Fleet,  stationed  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Honolulu,  and  Gen.  Waiter  C 
Short,  commander,  department  of  Ha- 
waii. United  State.>  Army,  a.-  woU  as 
other  high  officials  of  the  Ainiy.  Navy. 
and  Marine  Corps. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  for  a  poiKxi  of  45  days 
dunne  S^'ptomber  and  October  I  served 
on  tiie  .-taif  of  Admiral  Kimmel.  coin- 
mandfr  in  chief  of  th.e  Pacific  Fleet,  in 
my  capacity  as  lieutenant  in  tl-ie  United 
States  Naval  Reserves.  Duiir.L'  that  pe- 
riod not  only  did  I  have  an  oppDrtun-'y 
to  observe  the  functions  of  tlu'  Paoirio 
Fleet  but  likewise  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Army  on  the  island  of 
Oahu. 

Frankly,  I  resent  th.e  critiCMn  of  Ad- 
miral Kimmel  and  General  Short,  as  well 
as  members  of  tht  ir  statTs  or  the  enlisted 
personnel  under  t!:eir  command.^ 

B.'fore  hastily  cnticizma  our  military 
heads  for  the  Japanese  attack  on  Hono- 
lulu and  Pear!  Harbor,  it  is  wisdom  to 
await  the  official  report.  What  Member 
of  Congress  has  tlie  unmitigated  gall  to 
stand  up  here  and  criticize  military  ofS- 
cials  ensiased  m  doing  their  duty  as  they 
see  It  6.000  miles  from  humi  ;> 

What  a  war  this  will  be  if  Members  of 
Conerpss  insist  on  directins  its  activities 
from  the  Well  of  this  House. 

Thank  God  for  Admiral  Kimm,e!.  Gen- 
eral Short,  and  their  couraacous  men 
who  are  in  the  front-line  trend)  at  this 
moment  undergoing  the  devastating  fire 
of  the  Japanese  and  other  Axis  partners. 

The  sole  trouble  here  is  that  certain 
Membei's  do  not  appreciate  tht  advance- 
ment of  aircraft  and  that  it  has  revolu- 
tionized the  methods  of  warfare.  We  are 
not  figliting  the  Spanisii-Amcncan  nor 
World  War  No.  1.  We  art-  m  a  strearn- 
lined  battle  struggling  for  our  existence 
as  a  nation. 


From  mj  own  experience  while  serving 
in  the  Ha(waiian  Islands  several  weeks 
ago  I  am  Convinced  that  our  safety  is  in 
good  handb.  Let  us  silence  the  wagging 
tongues  that  utter  bitter  criticism,  and 
in  place  of  such  utterances  let  us  speak 
words  of  cjiecr  and  confidence  to  Admi- 
ral Kimmel.  General  Short,  and  their 
valiant  mfn  who  will  acquit  themselves 
with  honqr  and  distinction  in  serving 
notice  onjthe  yellow  peril  that  they  are 
waging  a  fruitless  and  futile  war  because 
American  Dlood  is  on  guard  and  have  ac- 
cepted th^ir  challenge  with  courage  and 
the  deterinination  to  achieve  ultimate 
victory. 
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EXTTINSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    BUTLER  B   HARE 
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^K'  L  i  H    1^  -S  K'  ' i.  i  N  .^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HOU 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY   MAY   B    MEETZE 


Mr.  H.^RE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article: 

EDGEFIELD    COUNTY,    S.    C. 

Edgefield;  County  originally  ranked  among 
the  largestt  in  the  State  and  Is  called  the 
"Mother  of  Counties."  From  her  territory 
have  been!  talcen  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Aiken,  Salida.  McCormick.  and  Greenwood, 
all  cf  whiih  has  been. done  since  the  War 
Between  tie  States 

The  villige  of  Edgefield— the  Feat  of  jus- 
tice— one  i-J  the  oldest  villages  in  western 
South  Carolina,  and  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  laid  cut  in  1787.  It  Is  very 
nearly  equ  distant  from  the  mountains  and 
the  seacoast.  yet  slightly  nearer  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  m^s  popular  legend  as  to  the  source  of 
its  name  Hi  that  It  is  located  on  the  edge  of 
an  Indian  battlefield  where  the  Euchees  and 
French-Caiadian  Indians  are  said  to  have 
fcuFht  in    1750. 

The  peoj  le  of  Erlgefield  must  have  been  true 
patriots  oi  the  Revolution  to  a  n-ery  large 
e.xtent  as  most  of  its  families  trace  their 
lineage  to  men  who  served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary W)  r 

From  tl  e  beginning  of  South  Carolina 
history.  E  dgefleld's  lawyers,  soldiers,  and 
statesmen  have  held  high  rank  among  the 
best  the  c<  untry  produced.  Its  contribution 
01  great  mi  n  to  the  State  has  been  phenome- 
nal. 

Among  jthe  Edgefield  County  men  who 
served  ln.;the  United  States  Senate  were: 
Andrew  Pickens  Butler.  George  McDulfie, 
James  H  Hammond,  Matthew  Calbralth  But- 
ler, Benjaitiin  Ryan  Tillman. 

Edgefield  County  has  also  contributed  a 
large  number  of  men  for  service  in  the  Con- 
gress of  t^e  United  States.  Among  these 
were:  Fra|icis  W.  Pickens,  Armistead  Burt, 
George  MdDufRe,  William  D.  Martin,  Eldred 
Simkins.  Milledge  L  Bonham,  Preston  S, 
Brooks.  Satnpson  H  Btitler,  William  Butler, 
Tillman.  Butler  B  Hare, 
he  last  century  Edgefield  County 
iistrict)  gained  the  distinction  ol 


George  D. 
During 
(formerly 
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having  furnished  the  State  more  Governors 
than    any   ccuniy   except    Charleston. 

In  1936  a  monument  jras  erected  in  Edge- 
field to  its  Governors  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors.    Its  inscription   reads  as  follows: 

"A  tribute  to  the  Governors  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  of  South  Carolina  who 
were  natives  cf  or  at  one  time  residents  cf 
Edgefield  District  or  County." 

Below  are  the  names  of  the  Governors  and 
Lieutenant  Governors: 

Governorfi:  Andrew  Pickens  1816-18; 
George  McDulPe.  1834  36  Pierce  Mason  But- 
ler. 1836  38:  James  H  Hammcnd  1842-44: 
Francis  W  Pirkens,  1860-62:  Milledge  L  B<in- 
ham.  18C2  64;  J.jhn  C  Sheppard.  188t>  88, 
Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  1890  94;  John  Gary 
Evans.   1894-97 

Lieutenant  Governors:  Eldred  Smklns, 
1312-14:  John  C  Sheppaid,  1882  86:  W  H. 
Tlmmerman.  1893  97:  James  H  Tillman, 
1900-1902;  James  O.  Bheppard.  1931-35 

Prior  to  his  election  as  Governor  of  the 
State.  George  McDuffie  had  served  In  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  later,  from  1842 
to  1846,  served  as  United  Stater  Senator.  The 
epitaph  on  his  simple  tombstone  reads:  "The 
history  of  his  country  is  the  monument  to 
his  fami'  " 

Pierce  Mason  Butler  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  was  colonel  of 
the  Palmetto  Regiment  In  the  Mexican  Wa- 
in 1847 

Gov.  James  H  Hammond,  subsequent  to 
his  term  as  Gcvernor,  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Prior  to  Gov.  Francis  W.  Pickens'  term  as 
Governor  of  the  State  he  was  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  to  Russia  as  United  States 
Minister. 

Gov.  Milledge  L.  Bonham  served  as  a  brig- 
adier general  in  the  War  of  Secession  In 
the  year  1836  he  had  also  served  as  soldier 
In  the  fight  in  Florida  against  the  Seminole 
Indians  Later  he  served  as  colonel  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  sat  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  March  4.  1859.  to 
December  21.  1860.  when  he  retired  because 
of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 

Gov.  John  C  Sheppurd  was  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  from  1882  to  July  1886. 
when  he  succeeded  Gov.  Hugh  S.  Thompson. 
who  had  resigned  as  Governor. 

Gov.  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  was  seated 
in  the  United  Su  tes  Senate  in  1895  and  there 
served  until  his  death  on  July  3.  1918.  It  was 
he  who,  during  his  term  as  governor,  was  so 
instrumental  in  giving  to  the  State  the  two 
famous  institutions  of  learning — Clemson. 
Agricultural  College  and  Winthrop  College. 

Gov.  John  Gary  E'  ans  Is  the  only  one  of 
the  Edgefield  County  Governors  wh  is  still 
living  He  now  resides  at  Spartanburg.  S  C 
Lt.  Gov.  James  O.  Sheppard  is  the  only 
living  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  from  Edge- 
field County.  He  resides  in  the  old  John  C. 
Sheppard  mansion  in  Edgefield. 

Among  the  gallaiit  soldiers  of  Edgefield 
County  are  listed  the  followhig: 

MaJ    Gen    Matthew  Calbralth  Butler. 
Brig   Cren.  Milledge  L.  Bonham. 
Brig.  Gen    John  Dunnovant 
Brig    Gen.  Nathaniel  G    Evans. 
Brig.  Gen  Martin  W  Gary. 
Brig  Gen.  LT  Wigiall  (served  from  Texas). 
Brig.  Gen    Jamet  B.  Bonham   ^herc  of  the 
Alamo — buried    there) 

In  tlie  churchyards  in  Edgefield  He  the  a=hes 
of  many  of  those  famous  men.  Gen  "Mart" 
Gary  is  buried  in  Tabernacle  Cemetery,  at 
Cckesbury.  Gen  Nathaniel  G.  Evans  also  Is 
buried  at  Cokefbury  Senator  Tillman  is 
buried  at  Trenton,  3  ciUes  from  Edgefie'.d. 

The  Honorable  Bvtlfr  B  H.\Rr,  now  repre- 
senting the  Third  South  Carolina  District  in 
the  Congress  cf  the  United  States,  was  born 
in  Edgefield  County. 

The  present  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Carolina.  Justice  Milledge  L. 
Bonham  mu  of  South  Carolina's  war  Gcver- 
nor. Milledge  L  Bonham,  was  bom  m  Edge- 
field 


Chancelor  Carroll  end  Chancelor  \\  .■  '.- 
law  had  iheir  law  ojaces  at  Edgefield.  „i  u.d 
a  galaxy  of  other  notably  brilliant  lav^-yers. 

Edgefield  County's  century-old  courtliousc, 
designed  by  the  famctis  architect  Robert 
Mills  WHS  completed  in  the  year  1839  An 
impressive  celebration  was  lieid  there  in  1939 
commemorating  Its  hundredth  anniversary. 

The  Edgefield  Adverilfer  in  its  issue  of 
February  12,  1936,  touching  upon  Edgefield 
County's  lack  of  progress,  sayt: 

"The  characteristics  which  made  Edgefield 
notable  in  its  infancy  have  kept  it  a  center 
of  traditions  Thi*  concomitant  self-satisfac- 
tion and  lack  of  progress  have  resulted  from 
Its  past  historic  lame." 

NS     B.  Meetze. 


Neutrality  Repeal 


EXTENSION   OF   RE^!.•^RKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGERALD 

or   CCNNECTTCVT 

IN  TME  HOU.-^E  OF  REPREc^ENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    El  LKLEY   GKIFFIN 


Ml.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Hartford  Times: 

[Fiom  the  Hartford  Times] 

W.\SHlNGTON 

(By  Bulkley  Gnf&n) 

V.  '-h:ncton  — One  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
House  consideration  of  the  neutrality-repeal 
mea.sure  was  the  so-called  revolt  of  about  40 
northern  liberal  Democrats  led  by  Congress- 
man C.^SEY  (Democrat)  cf  Massachusetts. 
The  real  story  cf  that  episode  is  now  emerg- 
ing m  clearer  outline. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  was  not  a  revolt  against 
the  repeal  proposal,  against  sending  cur  ships 
Into  belligerent  ports,  but  a  warning  to  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  not  to  go  too  fast  in  his 
march  toward  war.  The  warning  was  con- 
veyed to  the  President  himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  taken  it  in  good  part  and  to  have 
reassured  the  group  that  he  Is  not  trying  to 
Incite  the  people  toward  war  and  that  he  is 
confident  we  will  not  get  into  a  real  war, 
or.  as  one  of  the  group  puts  It,  into  a  war 
with  our  Army. 

The  Caset  group,  winch  Included  Demo- 
crats, from  Massachusetts  to  California — 
EowNs  of  Connecticut  attended  some  of  their 
meetings— was  afrsvd  that  pa'^sage  of  the  neu- 
trality-repeal legislation  might  signal  Just 
about  the  last  step  to  be  taken  by  Congress 
toward  all-out  war,  including  another  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force.  Further.  Members 
of  the  group  thought  the  Pres-ident  was  incit- 
ing the  people  toward  war.  and  In  this  con- 
nection they  referred  to  the  exciting  but  in- 
accurate Presidential  announcement  of  the 
Greer  incident  and  his  6f>eech  in  which  he 
announced  the  alleged  German  documents 
concerning  Latin  America. 

Several  mcetmgs  were  held  at  which  dis- 
cussion took  place,  but  it  is  reliably  affirmed 
that  before  the  day  of  the  House  vote  a 
majority  of  the  group — 30  or  more.  It  is 
said— had  decided  to  supp<jn  it  rrality  re- 
peal. Hi. use  Leader  McCoe:.:alk  was  in- 
formed of  this  decision  before  the  vote;  In 
fact,  before  Congressm.Tn  C.\srY  conferred 
with  Prei-:dent  Roosevelt  the  alleriKXjn  be- 
fore  the   balloting. 

For  meanwhile,  not  only  'he  W;,;:.  H^  \ise 
and  btxriiary  cl   Stale  Hull  t-.nu  atiE..ii.fctra- 
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tion  lieutenants  but  antt-lnter\entlon  lead- 
ers like  Senator  WiiEti-Ft  (Deniicrut).  of 
Montana,  and  Representative  Fish  (Repub- 
lican) of  New  York,  had  been  trying  to  con- 
tact Caset,  to  no  avail.  The  group  took  the 
position,  it  is  claimed,  th»t  it  would  r<  ,i.  ii 
its  decision  tinder  its  owb  steam,  with  in 
pressure  from  el' her  glde 

'In  this  conflict,  unlike  the  First  World 
War  situaticn,  our  people  have  no  predispo- 
sition to  war.  They  are  meeting  the  i^-'tic 
calmly,"  explained  Mr.  Casfy  tdday.  We 
didn't  want  to  see  such  a  predi-^pubition  eie- 
ated  We  wanted  to  be  .<nire  that  the  Wliite 
House  would  not  help  to  create  it.  Our 
group  feared  that  some  of  t!v'  Pr<-' id- ■!-:•'? 
speeches  were  Intended  to  ar.ii-t  !)•  pub- 
lic to  a  more  belligerent  atiitUklt  We  nl.so 
feared  the  vjte  on  neutrality  rep  a!  nimht 
In  effect,  give  the  sipnal  for  an  all-nut  war 
on  ihe  part  of  this  NaiioU,  We  war.'tu  to 
be  sure'this  would  not  be  fco  " 

So  the  Massachusetts  Congressman,  in  be- 
half of  his  group,  went  to  the  White  Hcusc 
and  talked  with  the  Prc'^icient  A'  cne  Mtm- 
ber  in  a  p<-)sition  to  kn.  w  sa:d  "The  feeling 
of  cur  group  was  very  bluntly  repoit"-:  tc  the 
President."  App.irently,  the  Chief  Exfciitive 
reaseured  the  majority,  although  s<  me  like 
Corj-EE.  of  Washington,  voted  agauibt  nt  u- 
trality  repeal.  "As  a  re.'^ult  of  the  White 
House  talk,  our  group  wfcs  convinced  that 
the  President  has  no  Intention  of  Inrltlr.e  il.c 
petjple."  explained  Conpreasnifir.  i  •-rv  The- 
latjler  is  fil'^o  '>)!;v!nrvd  there  w,U  net  be 
another  A    E    F 

So  that  seems  to  be  the  strencth.  to  em- 
ploy a  British  word  ot  the  sc-ciiHed  revolt  cf 
Congressman  Casfy  oi  o  his  lv..iicwtrs  In 
sense,  the  clarificat.oij  ^.-.ch  it  ever.  nn.i(  .'.u- 
nificance  than  it  at  first  possesj^ed  The 
Casey  group  was  getting  do-.vn  toward  basic 
things  when  it  warned  President  Roosevelt 
against  inciting  our  Nation  to  war  F.  r  the 
President  is  our  leader  U>il»y  and  a  ir.ehty 
skillful  one.  and  the  suspicions  of  the  C.\srT 
group  have  Ijeen  shared  by  many  otheis. 

In  cOnclu.slon,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out. 
according  to  the  statements  of  Uie  Caseyites, 
that  the  members  of  the  group  asked  no 
Presidential  favors  and  received  none  and 
that  the  various  rumors  to  the  contrary  are 
untrue.  i 


United  We  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

CF 

HON,  GEORGh  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MltHlCAN 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 


Mondci.  D  crpibcr  8   1941 


Mr.  DONT)ERO  ^!:  Sr<.  aker,  Decem- 
ber 7  1941.  15  Icr  U'-  the  April  12.  1861  of 
the  C.vii  War,  ar.d  th-  Ap:.!  6.  1917.  of 
the  last  World  War.  Tt:i*^'  attack  rn  our 
naval  ba.'^t-  \n  Ka'^aii  ar.d  the  P;-:ilipi;:nc 
Islands  by  Jcp-.n  i-  tl:e  Bui  Run  ot  c  ui 
day  and  age.  It  will  unite  int  American 
people  and  wo  will  pie-S^nt  to  th*'  world 
a  stone-wall  defen"^t  aqair.st  the  apgres- 
sors  I  predict  that  if  the  Pre£}dent  asks 
for  a  declaratirn  rt  war.  il  will  receive 
a  unanimous  vote  ::i  ine  HoiLse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Ther-  aie  nc  political  parties 
in  the  United  Start-<  'rxiv.y.  The  delcn:->;' 
of  our  country  and  our  hbe;ty  is  ai  slake. 
We  are  all  Americans. 


-^,-^-J* 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSJOVAL  l:K(  nf;!) 


Too  Much  Talk 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tucsdau.  Dt'CcmbtT  9.  1941 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speakor,  I  would 
like  to  as.sume  the  responsibility,  winch 
does  not  ie:st  upon  me.  of  .suggesting,  in 
confirmation  of  that  which  the  efnthman 
from  Nnrth  Carolina  IMr.  Buiwinkle! 
has  start  d.  that  this  is  the  time  to  think 
that  wliich  we  may  wish  to  think,  but 
to  ket'p  our  mouths  shut.  I  have  bt  »  n 
throui;h  one  war.  spread  all  over  this 
world  by  too  much  talk.  The  time  for 
Members  of  ConRress  to  recognize  their 
responsibility  is  heie  and  now  by  keeping 
their  mouths  shut,  and  that  is  the  policy 
whch  I  propose  hereafter  to  pursue. 

Some  01  you  are  not  going  to  bke  it, 
but  I  tell  you  that  unless  some  of  you 
Members  of  Congress  pre.>ume  to  be 
qualified — and  I  do  not  think  you  are — 
and  unlrss  you  are  willing  to  assume  full 
responsibility  for  operating,  controlling 
and  directms  from  this  floor  the  strategy 
and  activitie-  of  cur  Army  and  Navy  for 
the  defense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
State;  m  this  war  against  us  and  in 
this  cri.-is;  unless  you  are  ready  to  u.'-urp 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  his  naval  and 
military  advisers,  you  had  better  sliut  up. 

C-)n<-titutionally.  there  can  be  but  one 
Commander  in  Chief.  By  your  cheap  talk 
you  can  wreck  and  agitate  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  people  of  this  country.  By 
your  carp-.ng  criticism  concerning  mat- 
ters about   wl^ich  you  officially  do  not 

know  anythmg — criticism  based  on  un- 
authorized reports  handed  to  you  by  ir;e- 
sponsible  people — you  can  perpt-tuallv 
scare  the  peoplt=.  On  the  other  hand,  ycu 
can  leave  it  to  the  constitutionally  chosen 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  a~  you  should;  and  you  can  support 
him  and  his  advisers.  You  can  hold  him 
and  them  respensible.     Why  not? 

Now.  wiMioui  any  fanfare  or  de.-ire  for 
publicity,  I  say  to  you  that  I  propose  to 
adopt  the  latter  course.  It  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  do  thi*.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  m.e 
to  talk  as  it  is  fer  some  of  you  who  have 
heretofore  called  me  a  lot  of  polite  names 
when  I  hav"  told  ycu  that  what  has  hap- 
pened n::g;;t  h.acpen  h.ere.  I  am  em- 
barraK<;id. 

Today  you  are  wondering  where  ycur 
fnend,s  and  boys  are.  Are  they  alive  or 
dead  at  Hickarn  Field  or  in  the  waters 
of  Pearl  Harbor  or  eL-ewhere? 

I  am  sorry  for  ycu.  I  am  sorry  for 
them.  Tho^e  of  you  from  the  west  coast 
and  from  the  Middle  West  who  have 
talked  to  me  about  my  representing  the 
effete  East,  and  about  how  the  attack 
would  be  made  on  us  are  wondering  tcdav 
just  what  is  going  to  happen  in  your  own 
districts  next.    It  has  happened  here. 

Underneath,  the  ti-uth  is  that  always, 
despite  our  bickerings,  we  have  been  and 
are  still  all  for  one  and  one  for  all  in  the 


show-down.  It  lias  cme.  and  it  Is  time 
for  us  to  stop  all  this  idl"  talk  and  all  this 
nagging  and  t-rritoMa!  bully  ragging.  It 
has    happened.     That    is    th-    answer. 


Freedom  and  uni'y: 

Yi  u  have  call-  d  rr 
by   training   and   bv 


one  for  al;  and  all 

e  a  warmonger  but, 
experience,  and  by 

environni' n\  th.t  i^  an  appellation  than 
whicli  no  per.-'in  i-  mere  undeserving 
tii.'.n  I      Check  it  up. 

Some  have  said,  "Because  you  are  and 
V. er-  for  Willkie.  and  because  you  sup- 
port th-  f  ii.  i^n  policies  of  the  President, 
I  w'lil  not  so  aUmz  with  yru  "  ■* 

Njw.  I  .<ty  to  you.  m.y  friends,  that 
what  I  tliink  of  your  position  is  not  nec- 
essarily wh.at  I  really  thr.k  of  you.  I 
would  ft!?h'  that  you  m/ght  say  what  you 
think      You  kn   w  it. 

Bur  new  the  show-down  has  come. 

■  Fret'dom  and  Unity'"  1=  and  has  been 
th>-  motto  of  V'  rme.nt  f..;  150  years.  I 
am  for  freedom  and,  a.>  for  unity,  I  have 
alv.avs  contributed  aid  .■^hall  continue  to 


contribute  my  part  tckvard  it  by  refrain- 
ine  from  all  and  evfry  criticism  that  is 
not  const luctue.  When  and  if  I  have 
any  occasion  to  make  any  criticism  with 
re.spect  to  the  conduct  of  this  war,  it  will 
not  be  made.  I  as.-ure  yru.  on  this  floor 
for  the  benefit  of  or  to  aid  and  assist  the 
enemie.s  of  this  Republic. 

Cheap  talk  is  the  bane  of  and  beneath 
the  dignity  of  persons  who  occupy  posi- 
tions such  as  you  and  I  do  as  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  contributed 
my  .share  in  days  gene  by.  as  some  of 
you  may  or  will  suggest.  Nevertheless, 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  today 
makes  it  nece.ssary  for  all  of  us  to  shut 
up — and  I  mean  shu*  up— as  has  been 
suggested  by  th-  gfntlnr.an  from  North 
Carolina  !  Mr.  BulwinkleI.  whose  ex- 
perience and  whjse  saciifices  justify  and 
warrant  him  to  make  that  suggestion 
whuh  we  should  iieed  and  m  which  I 
concur. 

This  is  m.y  ,-v.an  sons,  but  it  was  in  my 
system.  I  know  you  ail  will  take  it  as 
I  mean  it  and  for  what  ::  i>  worth. 


Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^Li.RKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  y.icH::  \n 
IN  THE  HO'J^E  CF  REI  REc^ENT.KTIVES 


Tussdiiy.  December  9.  I'jil 


TELEGRAM  FROM  EARL  JOHNSON" 


Mr.  HOOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I 
include  the  fcllcwmg  tel^'giam: 

Iro.vwood.  Mich  ,  D'ccyyibc  S.  1941. 
Ccngres.«raan  Hook 

Hou^e  o'  Rep--:ievtati\  i-s, 

Wa-k  :ng:cri.  D  C  : 
Today  we  sent  the  following  wire  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt:   Upon  learning  of  the  treach- 
erous   Japanese    attack    against    the    United    F 
States,  timber  wcrkcrs  of  Mich.aau  immedi- 


ately withdaew  strike  action  which  was  taken 
previously  l  or  enforcement  of  urgent  eco- 
nomic demands.  Timber  and  Sawmill 
Workers,  Loal  15.  of  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  has  called  for  the  Federal 
Conciliation  Service  to  intercede  to  reach  a 
Just  settlement.  The  calling  off  of  our  strike 
In  the  crisis  that  faces  our  country  is  further 
substantiatl  an  of  labor's  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  n  expression  of  faith  that  your 
admlnlstrat:  on  will  not  allow  unjust  treat- 
ment of  lahjr  to  continue.  Passage  of  legis- 
lation in  tills  crisis  that  would  shamefully 
place  chains  on  labor  would  not  serve  the 
best  Interes  s  of  our  country  at  a  time  when 
unity  of  al  our  people  Is  Imperative.  We 
urge  that  ;  ou  do  your  utmost  to  prevent 
passage  of  a  iitllabor  legislation  and  that  ycu 
grant  the  request  of  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  President  Murray  that  a  con- 
ference of  labor,  industry,  and  Government 
representati  es  be  called  to  Jointly  work  out 
problems  o  production  and  management. 
Please  accef  t  our  pledge  and  assurance  that 
we  timber  workers  of  Michigan  will  do  our 
part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  on  the 
field  of  production.  Just  as  we  are  confident 
that  our  airned  forces  will  defeat  the  Axis 
Powers  on  t^e  field  of  battle  and  forever  wipe 
out  world  fiisclsm. 

TiMBEi  AND  Sawmill  Workers.  Loc.vl 
15,  International  Woodworkers  c 
Amjrica.   Congress   of   Industrlu. 

OhCi  iNlZATIONS, 

By  Earl  JJdhnson,  President. 


War  Resolut.on 


EXTfNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    LELAND  M   FORD 

of    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuekday.  December  9,  1941 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  in  Sacramento  when  the  unex- 
pected news  came  of  the  treacherous  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States.  I  immedi- 
ately dropped  everything;  but.  due,  to 
weather  conditions,  the  plane  did  not  stop 
in  Sacramanto.  whereupon  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  Oakland,  caught  the  first 
pla^e  out.  and.  due  to  weather  conditions, 
did  not  artfive  here  until  8  o'clock  p.  m, 
Monday.     | 

Had  I  be^n  here,  naturally  I  would  have 
voted  for  tlie  resolution. 

For  som^  time  I  have  stated  that  this 
has  been  nt  time  for  partisanship  of  any 
kind;  that  We  could  not  be  Dc-m.ocrats  or 
Republicanp.  but  we  had  to  be  Americacs 
first.  Furtiher.  I  believe  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  this;  and,  a?ain.  I  believe  that 
there  should  be  no  labor  group  nor  in- 
dustrial group— that  they  in  turn  should 
become  on« — and  every  group  and  every 
American  unite  on  the  one  idea  of  de- 
fending this  country  and  producing  the 
actual  material  that  it  takes  to  defend 
the  country  if  we  all  have  to  work  24 
hours  a  day, 

I  believe,  too,  that  we  have  to  snap  out 
of  the  philosophy  that  each  one  might  do 
too  much  work,  and  that  everyone  now 
should  strive  to  see  who  can  do  the  most 
work  in  the  shortest  time.  I  have  full 
confidence  in  our  industrial  concerns  and 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  that  they 
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will  place  patriotism  first,  above  every- 
thing else,  and  each  and  every  one  in 
every  walk  of  American  life  will  extend 
himself  to  his  utmost  to  deliver. 


The  Battle  of  Hawaii 


REMARKS 


HON,  JOHN  D,  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdau.  Dccimhcr  9.  1941 


Mr.  DINGELI  M:  Speaker,  the  pre- 
sumption of  grave  error  and  even  of 
negligence  with  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Hawaii  is  on  the  basis  of  well-grounded 
reports.  I  am  much  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  the  thousands  of  young  men 
entrusted  to  the  commanding  oflRcers  of 
the  armed  forces  and  subject  to  their 
orders.  I  believe  it  is  just  and  proper  to 
insist  upon  a  thorough  inquiry  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  at  a  time  deemed 
proper. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
Hawaii  obviously  were  caught  off  guard 
if  they  were  not  jound  asleep  in  the  same 
bed.  It  seems  incredible  to  me,  a  layman, 
that  with  a  full  emergency  having  been 
declared  weeks  ago  and  preparations  be- 
ing made  to  meet  any  eventuality,  that 
our  forces  were  not  in  evidence  to  meet 
the  enemy  offshore.  Fortunately  for  us. 
the  Japs  used  only  their  planes.  Had 
they  the  courage  and  foresight  to  attack 
in  full  force  with  their  battle  fleet.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  realm  of  possibilities 
that  they  would  have  captured  the 
Stronghold  while  it  slumbered. 

The  Navy  seemingly  tied  up  their 
battle  wagons  every  Saturday  noon  in 
routine  manner  and  went  to  town  until 
Monday  morning.  When  the  Japs  ar- 
rived there  were  not  enough  men  to  man 
the  guns.  The  Air  Corps  was  seemingly 
in  the  same  position. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  and  I.  as  a  Member  of  Congress  on 
their  behalf,  demand  to  know  who  was 
to  blame  for  the  great  catastrophe  which 
befell  our  American  fighting  forces  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  Pacific,  which  jeopar- 
dized the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  demand  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
direct  the  United  States  Army  to  insti- 
tute court-martial  proceedings  against 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short,  the  comman- 
dant of  the  Hawaiian  Department,  with 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  h9 
was  guilty  of  neglect  or  whether  he  was 
innocent;  in  the  latter  event  we  must  go 
higher  in  our  probe. 

I  demand  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
direct  the  Judge  Advocate  General  to  in- 
stitutp  court  martial  against  Maj.  Gen. 
H  }{  Arnold,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  and 
Chiei  of  Army  Air  Forces;  Maj.  Gen. 
George  H.  Brett.  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps; 
and  Maj.  Gen.  Fred  L.  Martin,  Chief  of 
Hawaiian  Air  Force;  to  determine  guilt 
or  innocence  in  the  matter  of  Hawaiian 
air  defenses. 
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I  further  demand  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  direct  a  naval  court  martial 
to  try  Admiral  H.  E  Kimmel,  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  to  de- 
termine his  guilt  or  innocence  in  this 
great  naval  debacle. 

The  American  people  have  provided 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  with  untold 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  the  high 
command  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  I  supported  every  demand 
upon  our  Treasury  to  make  the  Army 
and  Navy  second  to  none.  Hundreds  of 
our  brave  American  boys  have  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  seeming  deficiency  of 
their  superiors.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
blame  rests  at  the  very  top  and  should 
be  placed  there  if  justified  by  facts. 

We  are  entitled  to  know  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  Sun- 
day last,  and  if  they  do  not  act  on  this 
suggestion,  I  intend  to  introduce  a  formal 
resolution  to  obtain  action  of  this  House 
in  order  to  determine  what  happened. 


Unity 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  9,  1941 


Ml.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  'Let  not 
him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  who  putteth  it  off." 

The  state  of  war  declared  yesterday  by 
Congress  to  exist  began  with  the  Japanese 
attack  of  the  day  before.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  Japan  drew  first 
blood.  They  may  boast  of  this  crime 
of  darkness  and  treachery  while  they 
can.  But  their  succe.ss  was  not  won  by 
bravery  nor  skill.  It  was  bom  of  deceit, 
sired  by  falsehood. 

Be  this  war  short  or  long,  there  may 
be  other  calamities,  but  the  element  of 
surprise  has  been  spent,  so  far  as  it  is 
based  on  trust,  and  if  Ihey  come  it  will  be 
only  after  valiant  conduct  on  the  p|rt 
of  our  fighting  men.  of  whom  we  should 
be  proud. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  it  is  not 
ours  to  run  the  Army  or  Navy,  nor  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  experts  to  whom 
these  duties  have  been  wisely  committed. 
Even  if  that  were  a  part  of  our  duty  our 
lips  should  be  sealed  and  our  judgment 
suspended  until  we  know  the  facts — of 
which  we  are  now  ignorant.  But  that  is 
no  part  of  our  job.  Would  we  not  do  well 
if  we  attended  to  our  own  business''  Our 
military  and  naval  authorities  are  fully 
capable.  They  are  specialists,  educated, 
trained,  and  experienced.  They  are 
picked  men,  selected  because  of  unusual 
and  proven  ability  in  their  life  work. 
They  are  preeminently  worthy  of  our 
confidence.  They  are  at  least  as  patri- 
otic as  we  are.  They  know  their  duty 
and  will  do  it  to  the  full.  If  any  one 
should  bv  fi'urjG  at  fault,  after  ti:c  -'acts 


are  fully  known,  no  men  have  a^-  grtat 
a  stake  to  remedy  the  situation  as  have 
the  other  cfficers  of  our  armed  forces,  for 
not  only  their  lives  but  their  hon^r  de- 
pend upon  the  fidelity,  ability,  and  dili- 
gence of  their  fellows  in  high  command. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is.  no 
doubt,  sincere  and  la'i.nt.r  It  >  nmre 
•than  a  safe  assumption  that  lie  ofli  i.v  his 
criticism  in  a  burning  desire  to  do  s.une- 
thing  tliat  may  be  helpful.  YvX.  l.nw- 
ever  unwittingly, ^he  is  playing  into  :l)c 
hand  of  our  wily  enemy.  The  Axis  phi- 
losophy underlying  such  dishonorable  at- 
tacks is  to  create  fear,  consternation,  and 
distrust  of  our  leaders. 

Undei  our  law.  even  a  ciimma!  1.-  p:c- 
sumed  to  be  innocent  until  proven  pu'.lty 
beyond  all  reasonable  rioubt  Tl;e  hon- 
ored and  honorable  office:^  wiutse  court 
martial  our  colleague  dunands  are  not 
criminals.  They  are  our  leaders,  chosen 
because  of  their  worthiness  for  the  liigh 
places  of  responsibility  they  fiil  The 
ovei-whelming  majority  of  il.e  Congress 
and  of  the  eople  trust  Hum  implicity. 
and  I  confidently  predict  that  when  the 
last  battle  of  this  war  shall  have  been 
won  and  our  victory,  final  and  complete, 
achieved,  the  officers  wh.ose  names  have 
been  rfientioned  today  will  go  into  ;>roud 
history  with  our  other  loaders,  as  woithy 
of  a  place  in  our  best  niartial  tradition. 


Our  Bill  of  Rights— What  Men  Have  Said 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


I'F 


HON  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or     \IF.\!'^NT 

I.N   THE  HOU.-E  OF   HEPRESE.NTATIVE3 


Tuesday   D,cc7Khcr  9    1941 


M:.  PLUMLEY      Mi     Spoakor,  just  at 

this  time  It  is  a  significant  coincidence 
that  we  should  be  obse:v;ng  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  B;i;  of  Rights. 

What  is  this  Bill  of  Riphts?  What 
and  how  much  duos  it  moan  to  us?  How- 
far  are  we  ready  to  go  to  d'Und  and  to 
maintain  this  charter,  the  maintenance 
and  defense  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
preservation,  inviolate,  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  assembly,  to  the  end  that  govern- 
ment may  respond  and  be  sensitive  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  who  arc  the  gov- 
ernment'' 

Only  in  the  defense,  and  at  wl.attver 
the  cost,  of  this  charter  of  our  hberties 
lies  the  security  of  our  form  of  gc\ein- 
ment  and  the  guaranty  of  it^  perpt  tua- 
tion. 

Our  security  is  threat >^ned  from  with- 
out by  guns  and  tanks,  planes  and  ships, 
and  treachery  so  infamous  a-  not  to  be 
described. 

There  are  those  withm  utii  gates  who 
would  destroy  us  by  circulating  fal.-e 
statements  and  insidious  suRgosiions 
tending  to  confu.=;e  puoltc  thinking. 
Whether  these  people  ioa;:;e  it  or  not, 
some  of  us  do  realize  that  'opy  have  dene 
already  a  job  fo:  Hitler.     Wt   hold  them 
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arc>iunt;'blo.  dr?pite  their  prctfstations 
of  pood  inttnticin.^.  wiih  wnuh  iL  is  said 
hu:»il  IS  pa\id. 

Now  IS  thf  tinr^  for  ev-ry  Ampiican 
who  lov<\^  lif'-  and  cherishes  Jiis  liberty  to 
realize  ju>t  \\>.'re  h*'  t.s.  Hew  better 
than  'o  renew  his  informatirn  regarding 
those  tliitu^  for  which  th-'  Bill  of  Rights 
stands,  whi«  h  things  he  can  do  nothmE 
else  than   fo  defend  to  his  last  breath? 

Never  was  a  time  more  opportune  than 
now  to  undertake  to  brms  home  to  the 
people  the  thought  so  ably  expre.^sed  so 
lone  aco  by  Benjamin  Frankim  when  he 
s-aid: 

TIvjSt  v.h,'  wiilci  eivp  up  rspentinl  hberty 
to  piirrhasr  a  litrl'  temporary  saftty  deser-.i- 
nrithtr  liberty  nor  safety. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  confirm  my  own 
opinions  and  my  intense  desire  to  pre- 
serve our  dem.r<"ratic  form  of  government 
by  inserting  excerpts  from  a  publication 
I  have  received  from  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  of  these  United  States. 
devotea  to  suggestions  as  to  tlie  proper 
observance  of  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  Decem- 
ber 15.  1941.    The  excerpts  follow: 

WHAT      MFN      HAVE     S.AID 

ThiiyiTiijLs  P.iU;e;  Tluib-o  w hf)  txptct  tc  re;i'j 
till'  bUs.-ni^s  of  freed  m.  must,  like  men. 
liiuiPig'  'he  f.if.^ue*  of  Jupportms  it  iTbe 
Cr:.'i«  In.  the  writ'.ncs  rf  Tbrni.is  Pamp, 
edited  by  Moncure  CoirAay  New  Ycrk.  G 
P     Putr.,i:ii  -   Si^:,^    1894.    v<"l     I,    p     22)  i 

Thoma:-  JefTer?!on :  I  have  pwr.rii  iip'.!i  Xh  ■ 
altar  of  God.  ett-riial  hoj-nlity  a::ain,~t  ev  r; 
forni  of  tyranny  over  rlu'  mind  of  m:in  (I:i 
a  lerter  to  Benjanuii  Ru>h.  September  23. 
1800  Tl.e  wntiiics  of  Th..in.i.<  Jetferscii, 
f.httd  ty  Paul  Leicester  Pcrd.  New  Yiuk, 
G    P    Piiir.am's  Srn.-^.    1896:    vol    VII.  p    4'i.'  > 

llv  m.i'-  Je:y.i-rn  ■'The  cnly  sccunty  cjf 
a'.l  i.s  m  a  free  p:c>s  The  firce  cf  public 
cpinion  cannot  be  re.'^isteci  when  permit ttd 
freely  to  be  e.ypre.-!*€d  T;u'  iigitaticn  it  f;ro- 
duce.-  nil,-'  bf  -ulr  ittecl  to  It  is  nece.-5-..:y 
to  keep  !hp  wii'ers  pure"  (A  letter  to  'lie 
Marcjuis  tit  I»i  Fnvt  tie.  Nc^en.ber  4.  18J3  Ti.o 
Writing!-  of  111  :na^  JetTer.'^un.  edited  I'.y  H  A. 
Wn'-hiefrn  PbU.Tdelphia.  J  B  Llppir.icit. 
1871:  v(i    VII.  p    325  ) 

Thoma.'^  JeiuTs^in :  "B<  hc-ving  wrh  yen 
that  n  liirion  l.=  a  nia'Tr  which  lies  solely 
between  ma:i  and  his  Ged  that  he  owes  ac- 
coun*  to  nene  o'iu^r  fcr  his  faith  iT  his  wcr- 
,sh;p,  ihat  the  legislative  pc  wers  of  gover;.- 
niee.t  leach  acti'  n.s  i.r.ly.  and  not  ;ipniici-.-  I 
contemplate  with  sovertit'a  reverence  that 
act  of  the  whrle  Anieneati  porple  whkh  de- 
clared that  their  lepl.-la'ure  '■h,  u!d  'make  no 
law  respecting  an  estafcli'^hmer.'  of  rolielci-. 
or  rr.-ti:bitit^g  the  f.ee  e.xerrise  thereef.'  thu- 
buiidir.e  a  wa'l  uf  sepnratu^n  between  church 
and  state  "  dr.  the  Writings  vf  Tlu'rri.;s  JetTe:- 
son.  Library  Edith  n,  A  A  LltFccmb.  ear  r 
m  chief.  W.ith.!ig-on.  Thcma.-  JetTei.-^n  M; - 
moruil  ASiOci.iiicn,  1904.  Vol.  XVI.  p  281- 
282  ' 

Abraham  Li:-.r.-;:i :  ■■Tl;e  ri.h.t  rf  pe.iceahle 
nssrmbly  and  of  pi  tiT'cii  ani  by  article  V 
cf  the  Cor.-tltutlon- the  ruht  of  amend- 
ment—;.s  the  ct  nstitutr^nal  &ub.-titute  f^.r 
revoiuticn  Here  i.*  our  Masra  Ca;ta,  ntjt 
wrested  by  bnr-:.-  ir,  m  Ka\^  J.  h.::  '.-ui  the 
free  eiit  of  Si.iiu?  to  the  NaiiO!;  tl-.ey  create  " 
(A  lett.r  to  Alexander  H  Steplu-;;?,  Januaiy 
19,  1860.  In  Uncollected  L*nt" rs  cf  Abraham 
Lincoln    edi'ed  bv  Gilbert  A    Trncy      Boston, 
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Wall  Whitman:  "I  snv  discu-^s  nil  and  ex- 
pose all — I  am  fcr  every  topic  openly. 

"I  say  there  can  be  i.o  salvation  fcr  these 
Staie.s  Without  innovatois— without  frte 
toiigues.  and  ears  willing  "o  htar  the  toiiEue.-, 

"And  I  anneur.ce  as  a  glory  of  thes-  State-. 
that  th-y  rispect'.ully  li-tcn  to  piopcsltioi.s, 


reforms,  fresh  view-:,  ai.  1  dcctrines  from  suc- 
cesticns  cf  men  and  -.<.  .:i.._n. 

"Each  at'e  with  Its  (,wa  growth."  (Says. 
WriMr.c-^  rf  W;;;t  Whitttmn  New  York,  G.  P. 
Pu-na-ns  S-  n-    1902      Vrl    III.  p    302) 

Ohver  Wendell  Hlrr.es:  "But  when  men 
have  realized  that  time  iaas  upset  many  fight- 
ing faiths  they  may  ci  me  to  believe  even 
more  than  they  believe  the  very  foundations 
of  th.  -.r  ewn  conduct  that  the  ultimate  good 
dts.rtd  1.-  better  reached  by  free  trade  In 
Ideas — that  th--  best  test  of  truth  is  the 
power  of  the  thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in 
the  competition  of  the  market,  and  that 
truth  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  their 
w:shes  safely  can  be  carried  cut.  That,  at  any 
rate,  l.-^  the  theory  of  ci.r  Constitution.  It  is 
an  experiment,  as  all  lif^  Is  an  experiment 
Evt  ry  year,  if  not  every  day.  we  have  to  wager 
our  salvation  upon  ?:me  prophecy  based 
upon  imperfect  knowledge.  While  that  ex- 
periment is  pirt  rf  our  svstem.  I  think  that 
we  should  be  eterinh;.  vigilant  against  at- 
temp's  t  J  check  the  e:<pres£ion  of  opinions 
tha'  we  loaihp  and  bcluve  to  be  fraught  with 
death,  unle.-s  tiuy  so  imminently  threaten 
Immediate  interference  with  the  lawful  and 
pre.^slns  purp.  .='-s  of  the  law  that,  an  Imme- 
c!;;itp  cheek  is  required  to  save  the  country." 
lAh'u":-;    V.     U'uti-d    States,    250    U.    S.    616 

Oliver  Vv'ei.dell  Holmes:  "If  there  Is  any 
principle  of  the  Consti-.ution  that  more  im- 
peratively c.ills  for  attachment  than  any 
other  it  is  the  principle  cf  free  thought — 
not  free  thought  for  those  who  agree  with  us 
but  freedom  for  the  thought  that  we  hate." 
i  United  States  v  Schu  mmer  ^279  U.  S.  644 
iG>4  655)  ) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "With  eServes- 
fir.i;  opinions,  as  with  the  not  yetTforgotten 
champagnes,  the  quickest  way  to  let  them 
get  fla'  is  tc  let  them  get  exposed  to  the 
air  '  tA  letter  read  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Huv-d  Lib.-r:.l  Club.  January  12,  1920  In 
Jii-'.ie  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  His  Bock 
Notices  and  Uncollected  Letters  and  Papers 
edited  by  Harrv  C  Shriver  New  York,  Cen- 
tra! Bot:k  Co,   1936:   p    137  i 

Lcuis  D  Braiideis:  'Those  who  won  our 
independence  believed  hat  the  final  end  of 
thp  State  was  to  make  men  free  to  develop 
then  t.icult.e?:  and  tii  ,t  in  its  gcvernmeiit 
the  dolibLranve  force  saculd  prevail  over  the 
arbi'rary.  Thr  y  valued  liberty  both  as  an  end 
and  .=  a  nienrs  They  believed  liberty  to  be 
the  secret  of  l:a;p'.r>',s^  md  courage  to  be  the 
secre  of  libtrtv  Th-v  believed  that  freedom 
to  th.nk  as  ycu  will  a:.d  tc  speak'as  ycu  think 
are  nvariS  mcii.-pensrbU  to  the  discovery  and 
spre;id  of  political  truth  that  wiihout  free 
speech  and  a:^s<mbly  discussion  would  be 
futile;  tha'  with  them,  discu.ssion  aflorcis 
ordinarily  adcqua^'e  protection  against  the 
d;.«semination  cf  noxious  doctrine:  that  the 
createst  menace  to  frecdcm  is  an  inert  people; 
that  public  d.scussion  i.-  a  political  duty;  and 
that  this  shuMlU  he  a  fundamental  principle 
l:  '.h'~  Amer.can  Gveinment.  They  rccog- 
11. .-td  the  risks  to  which  all  human  institu- 
tl.  r..-  are  subje-  t  But  they  knew  that  order 
Cii.r.r*  be  senile:!  merely  through  fear  of 
puMi.-hmen'  fi  r  us  infraction:  that  It  Is 
hazardcus  to  d..sr  uratte  thcuaht,  hope,  and 
iniagina*icn;  that  fear  href'ds  repre.'Sion;  that 
reprcs^ior.  breeds  hate:  that  hate  menaces 
stable  B  vernment;  that  the  path  of  safety 
lies  in  the  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  sup- 
posed grievances  and  proposed  remedies;  and 
that  the  fitting  rerr.- d-  f-r  evil  counsels  Is 
good  ones  Believ:  .:  i:  'h-  power  of  reason 
as  ;^pn!ied  thrcurh  ;  t;'  e.c  ciiscusslcn,  they 
eschewed  silence  cocrct  d  ty  law — the  argu- 
ment cf  f  rce  m  lt5  worst  form.  Recognizing 
the  cccas;onal  tyn.r:n:es  of  governing  ma- 
Ji-ii.t.ts.  they  amended  the  Constitution  so 
th:tt  free  .-^eech  and  atst  mbly  should  be 
guara;.:- -d  i  Whit':ey  v.  Cii.':*orn:a,  274'U  S. 
357    (375   376.    i 

Charles  Eva:i=  H'l^h--  -Tl-.p  greater  the 
importance  of  saiegtiaru.r.g   the   community 


from  mcuemcnts  to  the  overthrow  of  our  In- 
stitutions by  force  and  violence,  the  mare 
Imperative  is  the  need  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  consti  utional  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  tree  assembly  in  order  to  maintain 
the  opportunity  for  free  political  discussion, 
to  the  end  that  government  may  be  respon- 
sive to  tl  ,e  will  of  the  people  and  that 
changes.  It  desirtd,  may  be  obtained  by  peace- 
ful means.  Therein  lies  the  security  of  the 
repiiblic.  tl  ^e  very  foundation  of  constitutional 
government."  {De  Jonge  v.  Oregon,  299  U.  S. 
353    (3651. 

W.lliam  E.  Ecrah:  "If  the  press  is  not  free; 
If  speech  Is  not  independent  and  untram- 
meled;  If  tie  mind  Is  shackled  or  made  impo- 
tent through  fear.  It  makes  no  difference 
under  wh  it  form  of  government  you  live, 
you  are  a  i  ubject  and  not  a  citizen.  Repub- 
lics are  no  t  In  and  of  themselves  better  than 
other  forirs  of  government,  except  Insofar  as 
they  carry  with  them  and  guarantee  to  the 
citizen  that  liberty  of  thotight  and  action  for 
wtoich  the]  were  establishrd.  (From  a  speech 
in  the  u]  S.  Senate,  April  19,  1917  Re- 
printed ill  Bedrock,  by  William  E.  Borah. 
Washingtoti.  D.  C,  National  Home  Library 
Foundatioii,  1936,  p.  143.) 

William  I  Allen  White:  "You  tell  me  that 
)ve  freedom  of  utterance.  And  I 
you  can  have  no  wise  laws  nor 
tement  of  wise  laws  unless  there 
Ipression  of  the  wisdom  of  th3 
Id,  alas,  their  folly  with  It.  But  if 
reedom,  folly  will  die  cf  its  own 
Id  the  wisdom  will  survive.  That 
tory  of  the  race.  It  Is  the  proof 
inshlp  with  God. 
that  freedom  of  utterance  Is  not 
stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad 
only  in  time  of  stress  Is  freedom, 
:e  in  danger.  No  one  questions  it 
lys.  because  it  Is  not  needed.  And 
is  true  also;  only  when  free 
Is  suppressed  Is  it  needed  and 
needed  It  is  most  vital  to  Justice. 
5d.  But  if  you  are  interested  In 
mgh  force  and  without  fiee  dis- 
lat  is  to  say,  free  utterance  de- 
In  order — your  Interest  In  Justice 
And  peace  without  Justice  Is 
lo  matter  how  you  may  sugar-coat 
jpediency.  This  State  today  Is  In 
more  danker  from  suppression  than  from 
violence  pecause,  in  the  end,  suppression 
leads  to  Violence.  Violence,  indeed,  is  the 
Suppression.  Whoever  pleads  for 
)s  to  keep  the  peace;  and  whoever 
ipon  the  plea  for  Justice  tcmper- 
In  the  name  of  peace  only  out- 
and  kills  something  fine  in  the 
lan  which  God  put  there  when  ve 
got  our  miiihood.  When  that  Is  kiikd.  brute 
meets  bruie  on  each  side  of  the  line. 

"So.  deaf  friend,  put  fear  out  of  your  heart. 
This  Natio^  win  survive,  this  state  will  pro.s- 
per.  the  orderly  business  of  life  will  go  for- 
ward If  cliUy  men  can  speak  In  whatev*  r 
way  glvenj  them  to  utter  what  their  hearts 
hold — by  Toice.  by  posted  card,  by  letter  or 
by  pres$  1  Reason  never  has  failed  men. 
Only  fcrct  and  oppression  have  made  the 
wrecks  inJthe  world."  (The  Editor  and  His 
People;  editorials  by  William  Allen  White. 
New  YcrkJMacmillan,  1924,j|^48-3l9,) 

Jamtjs  R  Pope:  "The  Bijl^P' Rights  Is  far 
more  than!  a  collection  of  guaranties;  it  is  an 
exhortattOE  to  a  quality  of  citizenship.  For 
demociacyj  to  persist,  there  must  persist  the 
kind  of  people  who  established  It.  •  •  • 
"The  10  paragraphs  cf  the  BUI  of  Rights  are 
a  reminded  that  men  went  cold  and  hungry, 
bare  feet  left  bloodstains  acrois 
:hat  they  hugged  the  holy  ideal  of 
^heir  hearths  In  spite  of  all  the  odds 
;ainst  them,  in  spite  of  suffering, 
and  dlsccuragement. 
"ThVy  d^  these  things,  not  that  we  might 
enjoy  freedom  without  risk  or  service,  but 
that  we  a.  Ight  sacrifice  fcr  its  mamtenanc* 
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as  they  sacrificed  for  Us  establishment.  The 
man  who  possesses  liberty  possesses  the  Jewel 
Of  greatest  price  and  all  the  thievedora  of 
the  world  will  btrn  to  take  it  from  him. 
There  Is  never  any  let-up  .n  the  conflict  be- 
tween Just  men.  seeking  to  retain  freedom, 
and  thieves,  seeking  to  command  the  will  of 
others.  There  muft  never  be  any  let-up  In 
the  readiness  of  free  people  to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  to  cherish  their  Indept  nd- 
ence.  Implicit  in  the  American  Bill  of  Rights 
is  a  guarantee  that  transcends  all  others; 
•The  right  of  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom Is  reserved  to  all  the  people"  (Our 
Bill  of  Rifjhts:  What  It  Means  to  Me,  edited 
by  James  Waterman  Wise.  New  York.  Pill  cf 
Rights  Sesqulcentennlal  Committee.  1941:  p. 
110-111  ) 

Cordell  Hull:  "One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  principles  of  the  BUI  ol  Rights  con- 
stituted a  bold  doctrine  In  vast  world  areas 
today  they  are  treason.  They  are  our  salva- 
tion— for  others  they  are  a  goal  of  attaiiunent 
which  may  be  tragically  receding.  They  are 
a  heritage  of  our  own.  to  be  cherished  and 
preserved  In  their  entirety  and  to  be  handed 
down  by  us  to  our  posterity,  unabridged  and 
unimpaired  "  (A  statement  In  the  New  York 
Times.  October  2    1939,  pill 

Wendell  L  Wil.kle:  "Americans  nave  a 
genuine  passion  for  liberty  and  a  genuine 
paision  for  Justice.  Sometimes  hatred  ob- 
scures this  instinct  for  fair  play.  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  any  man  who  denies  Jus- 
tice to  someone  he  hates  prepares  the  way 
for  a  denial  of  Justice  to  someone  he  loves  " 
(From  the  New  Republic,  March  18,  1940.  vol 
102,  pt    I.  p.  372  ) 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt:  "In  the  future  days, 
which  we  seek  to  make  secure,  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  world  founded  upon  four  essential 
human  freedoms 

"The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex- 
pression everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  In  his  own  way  everywhere  in 
the  world  | 

"The  third  is  freedom  from  want,  which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every  na- 
tion a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  inhabit- 
ants everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  fourth  is  freedoni  from  fear— which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  In  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of 
physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor — 
anywhere  In  the  world"  (Address  to  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  January  6.  1941 
The  Congressional  Record,  vol  87  pp  46  47) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt :  "Storms  from 
abroad  directly  challenge  three  Institutloiio 
Indispensable  tj  Americans,  now  as  always 
The  first  Is  religion.  It  Is  the  source  of  the 
Other  two — democracy  and  international 
good  faith.     •     •     • 

"An  orde.  ing  of  society  which  relegates 
religion,  demt^racy,  and  good  faith  among 
nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  place 
Within  It  for  the  Ideals  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  The  United  States  rejects  such  an 
ordering,  and  retains  its  ancient  faith." 

"Ther-  ccmes  a  time  In  the  affairs  of  men 
When  they  must  prepare  to  defend  not  their 
homes  alone  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and  hu- 
manity on  which  their  churche<rr^helr  gov- 
ernments, and  their  very  civilization  are 
founded.  The  defense  of  religion,  of  democra- 
cy, and  of  good  faith  among  nations  is  all  the 
same  fight  To  save  one  we  must  now  make 
up  our  minds  to  save  all.     •     •     • 

"We  have  learn  ?d  that  God-fearing  de- 
mocracies of  the  world  which  observe  the 
sanctUy  of  treaties  and  good  faith  in  their 
dealings  with  other  nations  cannot  safely  be 
IndifTerent  to  International  lawlessess  any- 
where.    •     •     • 

"I  hear  some  people  say,  "This  is  all  so 
complicated.    There  are  certain  advantages  in 


a  dictatorship.  It  gets  rid  of  labor  trouble, 
Of  unemployment,  of  wasted  motion,  and  of 
having  to  do  your  own  thinking.' 

"My  answer  is.  "Yes;  but  It  also  gets  rid  of 
some  other  things  which  we  Americans  Intend 
very  definitely  to  keep — and  we  still  Intend 
to  do  our  own  thinking.'     •     •     • 

"Dictatorship,  however,  involves  costs  which 
the  American  people  wUl  never  pay:  The  cost 
of  our  spiritual  values;  the  cost  of  the  blessed 
right  of  being  able  to  say  what  we  please;  the 
cost  of  freedom  of  religion;  the  cost  of  seeing 
our  capital  confiscated;  the  cost  of  being  cast 
into  a  concentration  camp:  the  cost  of  being 
afraid  to  walk  down  the  street  with  the  wrong 
neighbor;  the  cost  of  having  our  children 
brought  up.  not  as  free  and  dignified  human 
beings  but  as  pawns  molded  ai:d  enslaved  by 
a  machine.     •     •     • 

"Once  I  prophesied  that  this  generation  of 
Americans  had  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
That  prophesy  comes  true.  To  us  much  Is 
given;  more  Is  expected. 

"This  generation  will  'nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth.  •  •  • 
The  w.iy  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous.  Just — 
a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  for- 
ever applaud  and  God  must  forever  bless  '  " 
(Message  to  Congress.  January  4,  1939  The 
Congressional  Record,  vol   84  pp.  74.  75,  77.) 
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EXTENSION   OF   HEM. ARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KINTICKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 


Wednesday.  December  10.  194i 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.  BROAD- 
CAST FROM  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  DECEM- 
BER 9.   1941 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivere,d  last  evening 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
over  a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  sudden  criminal  attacks  perpetrated 
by  the  Japanese  In  the  Pacific  provide  the 
climax  of  a  decade  of  international  im- 
morality. 

Powerful  and  resourceful  gangsters  have 
banded  together  to  make  war  upon  the 
whole  human  race.  Their  challenge  has 
now  been  fiung  at  the  United  States  cf 
America.  The  Japanese  have  treacherously 
violated  the  long-standing  peace  between  us. 
Many  American  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been 
killed  by  enemy  action.  American  ships 
have  been  sunk,  American  airplanes  have 
been   destroyed. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States   have   accepted   that   challenge. 

Together   with   other  free  peoples,  we  are 
now  fighting  to  maintain  our  right  to  live 
among  our  world  neighbors   in  freedom  and    i 
in  common  decency,  without  fear  of  assault.    I 

I  have  prepared  the  full  record  of  our  ' 
past  relations  with  Japan,  and  It  will  be  ' 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  begins  with 
the  visit  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan  88 
years  ago.  It  ends  with  the  visit  of  two 
Japanese  emissaries  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
last  Sunday,  an   h  ur   uft'j:   J.;p;>:,-,-e  t  .-.-s 


had   loosed    their    bombs    and   machine    guns 
against  our  flag,  our  forces,  ind  cur  citueiis 

I  can  say  with  utmost  coufideiice  that  no 
Americans  today  or  a  thousand  years  hence, 
need  feel  anything  but  pride  In  our  patience 
and  our  efforts  through  all  the  years  toward 
achieving  a  peace  In  the  Pacific  which  would 
be  fair  and  honorable  tc  every  natian.  large 
or  small.  And  no  honest  person,  today  or 
a'  thousand  years  hence,  will  be  able  tc  sup- 
press a  sense  of  Indignation  and  horror  at 
the  treachery  committed  by  the  military 
dictators  of  Japan,  under  tlie  very  t^hadow 
of  the  flag  of  peace  borne  by  their  -p  c  a! 
envoys  In  our  midst. 

The  course  that  Japan  has  followed  lor  the 
past  10  ye;irs  In  Asia  has  paralleled  the  course 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  In  Europe  and  Africa 
Today.  It  has  become  far  more  than  a 
parallel  It  Is  collaboratlcn  sc  well  calculated 
that  all  the  continents  of  the  world  and  all 
the  oceans,  are  now  considered  by  the  Axis 
strategists  as  one  gigantic  battlefield 

In  1931.  Japan  Invaded  Maiichukuo — with- 
out warning. 

In  1935  Italy  Invaded  Ethiopia— withcut 
warning 

In  1938.  Hitler  occupied  Austria— wulicut 
warning 

In  1939  Hitler  Invaded  Czechoslc\;-,k;.i  — 
without  warning. 

Later  in  1939.  Hitler  Invaded  P:.K.!.d  — with- 
out warning 

In  1940,  Hitler  Invaded  Norway  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxnubcu.-cr  -without 
warning. 

In  1940,  Italy  attpcked  France  a:  d  L.ter 
Greece — without    warnlr.e 

In  1941.  the  Axis  Powers  attacked  Jut'o- 
slavla  and  Greece  and  they  domin:.ted  the 
Balkans — without    warnine 

In  1941,  Hitler  Invaded  Russia  — without 
warning. 

And  nov.-  Japan  has  attacked  Malaya  and 
Thailand— and  the  United  States— without 
warning.  l 

It  is  all  of  one  pattern.       I 

We  are  row  In  this  war.  Vte  are  all  in  It- 
all  the  way.  Every  single  m.an,  woman,  and 
child  IS  a  partner  in  the  most  tremendous 
undertaking  of  our  American  history  We' 
must  share  together  the  bad  news  and  the 
good  news,  the  defeats  and  the  victories — 
the  changing  fortunes  of  war. 

So  far,  the  news  has  all  been  bad  Wr  h;ivc 
suffered  a  serious  set-back  :r.  H;vv;:;:  Our 
forces  in  the  Philippines,  ^vil:  \:  ;i.(:u;le  the 
brave  people  of  that  commonwealth,  are 
taking  pur.ishment.  but  are  defending  them- 
selves vigorously  The  reports  from  Guam 
and  Wake  and  Midway  Islands  are  still  con- 
fused, but  we  must  be  prepared  fcr  the 
announcement  that  all  thes«  three  outposts 
have  heea  seized. 

The  casualty  lists  <  f  t:.c  e  f.r-r  f,  w  days 
will  undoubtedly  be  l;::j.  i  or- ;  l;,  leel  the 
anxiety  of  all  families  of  the  men  in  our 
armed  forces  and  the  relatives  of  people  in 
cities  which  have  been  bombed  1  c.-.:.  only 
give  them  my  solemn  promise  thiit  tliey  will 
get  news  Just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  Government  will  put  its  trust  m  the 
stamina  of  the  American  people,  and  will  rive 
the  facts  to  the  public  as  soon  as  two  rendi- 
tions have  been  fulfilled:  Finst,  that  the  in- 
formation has  been  definitely  and  officially 
confirmed;  and,  second,  that  the  release  of 
the  Information  at  the  time  It  is  received  will 
not  prove  valuable  to  the  enemy  dirtctly 
or  indirectly 

Most  earnestly  I  urge  my  countrymen  to 
reject  all  rumors.  These  ULily  little  h:n*,«  of 
complete  disaster  fiy  thick  and  fast  in  war- 
time. They  have  to  be  ex;:m:ned  and  ap- 
praised. 

As  an  example.  I  ca:.  -e..  \<  vi  Irm.kly  tliat 
until  further  surveys  ;;:<  n.aae  I  l-.a\e  not 
sufHclent  information  t^  state  tlie  exact  dam- 
age which  has  been  done  i  our  naval  vessels 
a;   Vf\.:.  Harbor.    Admltte<lly  the  damage  \m 
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Mrxijs  But  luj  {.  r.H  cm  say  h~w  serirus. 
until  we  ki.!  '.v  hi  -A  niiii  h  c  f  '.li;.-  ciam.it:*'  can 
be  n  ;):i:rt(i  ,i:,<l  1..  •*.  quiLkiy  tiit  luces.'r.irv 
rtpai."-   c  .III    t;f   :r.,iUc 

I  ci'e  a»  aiiotiier  txaniplf  a  . 'attmeiit  made 
en  SvHiciHy  uiiiht  that  h  J.ipai.e-e  carritr  had 
■  bftri  kicated  aj.d  sM.k  c.f?  tiu  Canal  Zcncv 
And  »h'-n  vi  u  h.  ar  slat*  m  irb  !.!;a"  are 
attributed  to  what  they  call  an  airh'  rr.-.r.ve 
fccurcp.  '  yru  car.  be  r^:  ascnabl  y  .'■u;e  ti.at.  vii.- 
cJer  rho.'-e  uar  c.ruin>'a:ic<.-  tlie  'ai.ii-.  r.'.a- 
tive  '•fiurce  '  wa.s  not  any  perstai  m  autlioruy. 
Mai^y  rumr.Tj  and  repr.rt--!  which  we  n<.>w 
hear  origma'c  w.Ui  enemy  >-(  urct-^  I-'v  r  in- 
stance, tcday  the  Jap.:ne>.j  arf  cl  imni..;  that 
a-  a  re^ult  of  their  c  ne  anion  a^-a.n-t  H.iwail 
they  havr  gamed  naval  suj.rem.it v  i:.  *;.<■ 
Pai  itic  Thi.'=  Iv  an  eld  tnck  (•  pr  pi.-a:..,! 
which  has  bet  n  u.-'^d  mnunieral;':..-  tane.-  by 
the  Na?..-^  llw  p'arpuses  cf  such  fania~tic 
cla:in>  arc.  ct  c(  ii;-e  t.;  ^pread  fear  and  c  n- 
Iii.sii.n  aniii'.t;  u>.  and  tr  p<:ad  us  iiuo  rt-S'  al- 
ms: ni.litary  iiiformatn.n  v.li.ch  our  ein-n.ies 
are  di-.perately   anxious   to  cb'a.n 

O'.r  CnVernnuriT  will  n;,*  be  CaUt-'h*  in 
thns  cbvicus  trap — and  neither  will  our  pcip;e 
It  niu--t  be  reniembered  by  each  and  every 
one  of  nn  that  our  free  and  rapid  communi- 
cat'.on  nui~'  be  vTph'Iv  re-triotefl  in  wartime. 
It  is  net  po-sio!e  to  recen,  e  fu;l.  ^pcedv.  ac- 
curate rep<  r'--  Iri.ni  di-'ant  ar^'as  of  c-  mb..t 
This  IS  particularly  true  wh' re  nava!  cpti  i- 
tiuns  are  cor.cerih  d  F"or  m  the^e  davs  c*  tt:e 
marvels  nf  radio  It  Is  often  Impussible  f  ;r 
the  commanders  cf  various  u:;:r.s  to  report 
their  hc':-,:*:e-  by  radio,  frr  the  vo'v  simple 
reason  ih.it  this  informata  n  wculd"  bt  coir.e 
nvailftble  to  the  enemy,  and  w.^uld  d:>ciG?e 
iheir  position  and  their  plan  of  defence  cr 
attack 

Of  :.tce'--;'y  fh.ere  will  be  delavs  in  officially 
confirmmii?  or  denvine;  reports  cf  operaticiis 
but  w-  Will  net  hide  facts  fr'-m  the  country 
If  we  icnrw  the  facts  and  if  the  enemy  will 
not  be  aided  by  their  disclosure. 

To  all  newspapers  and  radio  stations— all 
those  who  reach  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
American  people— I  say  this:  You  have  a 
mcf-t  grave  responsibility  to  the  Nation  now 
and  for  the  duration  of  this  war. 

If  you  fee!  that  your  Government  is  not 
dlsclcsinK  enouiih  of  the  truth,  you  have 
every  ri^ht  to  say  so  But— in  the  absence 
cf  ft!l  the  facts,  as  revealed  by  official 
sources — you  have  no  right  to  deal  cut  un- 
ccnhrmed  reports  m  sin  h  a  way  as  to  make 
people  believe  they  are  i?ospel  truth 

Every  citizen,  in  every  walk  of  life,  shares 
this  same  re^^ponsibility  The  lives  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors -the  whole  future  of  this 
Nation—depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
each  and  every  one  of  us  fuinii-  his  obliga- 
tion to  our  country 

New  a  word  abotit  the  recent  past — ar.d  the 
future  A  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since 
the  fall  of  France  when  the  whole  world  firs': 
realized  the  mechanized  mii,-ht  which  the 
Axis  nations  had  been  building  for  S(  many 
years  Anu^rica  has  used  that  year  and  a  half 
to  creat  advantage  Knowina;  that  the  at- 
tack miviht  reach  us  in  all  too  short  a  time, 
we  immediately  began  greatly  to  Increase  our 
Industrial  strength  and  cur  capacity  to  meet 
the  detr.ands  of  mtuern  warlare 

Precious  months  were  gained  by  sending 
vast  quantities  of  our  war  materials  to  the 
rttlon.s  of  the  world  still  able  t.'  resist  Axis 
actires-sion  Our  policy  rested  on  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  the  defense  of  any  country 
resi>tir.::  Hitler  or  J. .pan  was  in  the  lens  run 
the  defense  of  f  vir  own  cctintry.  That  policy 
has  been  justified  It  ha.*  siven  us  time,  in- 
valuable t!n:e  to  build  our  American  assembly 
lines  of  production 

A.sscinhly     '.t-.es     are     no,w     In     operation 
Others   are    beinij    rushed   to   completn  n      A 
Me.'dv  stream   of   tanks  and   planes,  cf   k:uns 
and  sh  ps.  (if  shells  and  cquipm.ent — that   is 
what  these  18  months  have  given  us 

But  it  is  all  only  a  betrmnin^  of  what  has 
to  be  done.     We    nusi   be  Sot  to  face  a  lci:g 


w-.r  again.-t  crafty  ar.d  p.  wcrful  bandits. 
The  .it'.uk  at  Pearl  H.irb'  r  c.n  be  repeated 
a*  :  V  ;.•  (  11. any  pt  iiits  in  b<  th  oceans  and 
al  :.^  h.  th  iir  ^ast  lines  and  against  all  the 
fLfii  of  the  h-  ni.-pher'e. 

It  Will  i:..;  ....y  he  a  long  war,  It  will  be  a 
hard  war.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  we 
now  lay  all  our  plans  Thb*  Is  the  yardstick 
by  which  we  m  asure  *hat  we  shall  need  and 
dtmand— money,  materials,  doubled  and 
quadrupled  production,  ever  increasing.  The 
production  must  be  not  only  for  our  own 
Army  and  Navy  and  air  forces.  It  must  rein- 
force the  other  armies  and  navies  and  air 
forces  fighting  the  Nazis  and  the  war  lords 
Of  Japan  throughout   the  Americas  and  the 

I  have  been  working  today  on  the  subject 
cf  production.  Your  Government  has  de- 
cided on  two  broad  p(;licles. 

The  first  is  to  speed  up  all  existing  produc- 
tion by  working  on  a  7-day-week  basis  In  every 
war  indastry.  inclvduig  the  production  of 
essential  raw  materia  s.  ' 

Tlie  second  [wlicy,  now  being  put  Into 
form  is  to  rush  additions  to  the  capacity  of 
production  by  building  more  new  plants,  by 
adding  to  old  plants,  and  by  lislng  the  many 
sma'.ler  plants  for  war  needs. 

Over  *he  hard  road  of  the  past  months  we 
have  at  tim.es  met  obstacles  and  difiBculties, 
divisions  and  disputes,  indifference  and  cal- 
1  i>:,ev^  That  Is  now  all  past  and.  I  am  sure, 
fi.  r-j    t't-n 

The  fact  is  that  the  country  new  has  an 
organiaition  in  Wa.-;hington  built  around 
men  and  women  who  are  recognized  experts 
in  their  own  fiel  is  I  think  the  country 
knows  -hi'  •;■.•■  pi  ,;  le  who  are  actually  re- 
spon.sihle  i:.  f .  !i  an  ■  every  one  of  these  many 
fields  are  pullina;  together  with  a  teamwork 
th.i:  ha.s  :>  .  ■;  bt :   re  been  excelled. 

On  tlie  r*:;l  ahead  there  lies  hard  work — 
gruc  iline  w  rk — day  and  night,  every  hour 
and  rvery  mii^u'e. 

I  was  about  to  add  that  ahead  there  lies 
sacrifice  for  all  of  us 

But  it  is  not  correct  to  use  that  word. 
Tl:  United  States  does  not  consider  it  a 
sacrifice  to  do  all  one  can.  to  give  one's  best 
to  our  Nation,  when  the  Nation  is  fighting 
fcr    its  exis'ence    and    its  future   life. 

It  IS  n  n  a  sacrifice  for  any  man.  old  or 
yruns.  to  be  in  'he  .Army  or  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  Ra'her  is  it  a  privilege. 
I-  IS  not  a  ^.acrifice  for  the  Industrialist 
or  th-  wace  earner,  the  farmer  or  the  shcp- 
ke- per  rr.e  tr.onman  cr  the  doctor,  to  pay 
more  t  txes.  to  buy  more  bends,  to  forego 
ex*i  1  profits,  to  work  loneer  cr  harder  at  the 
task  fir  which  he  l.s  bcs-  fifed  Rather  Is  it 
a  privilege 

It  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  do  without  many 
things  to  which  we  are  accustomed  if  the 
national  deffnse  calls  f^r  ricing  without. 

¥V  review  tni=  morn  ns  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  tha'  a'  pr^^^e^.•  we  shall  not  have 
to  curtail  the  i.trni,;!  articles  of  focxi.  There 
Is  enough  food  for  all  of  us  and  enough  left 
ever  to  send  'c  those  who  are  fighting  on  Tlie 
san^.e  side  with,  us 

There  v.il!  be  a  c'ear  and  definite  shortage 
of  me'als  cf  many  kinds  for  civilian  use,  for 
the  very-  eroct  re.ison  that  in  our  increased 
proer.yn  we  shall  need  for  war  purposes  more 
than  half  of  th.at  porti{  n  of  the  principal 
m^  t.;Is  which  dtirine  the  past  year  have  gone 
uvc  artides  f  r  civilian  u.se  We  shall  have 
to  eive  up  manv  th.n^.'s  entirelv, 

I  .:m  sure  th.\t  the  people  m  every  part 
of  'he  Na'icn  are  prepared  m  their  individual 
living  to  win  this  war.  I  am  sure  they  will 
cheerfully  help  to  pav  a  large  part  of  its 
financial  cost  while  it  goes  on  I  am  sure 
th-n-  Will  cheerfully  give  up  these  material 
thmes  they  are  asked  to  eUe  t:n 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  r-tam  all  those 
great  spiritual  things  without  which  we  can- 
not win  throueh 

I  repeat  that  the  Ur.ited  S-a'es  can  accept 
no  result  save  victory,  final  and  complete. 
N„t  only  muct  the  shame  of  Japanese  treach- 


ery be  wjped  out,  but  the  sources  of  Inter- 
national brutality,  wherever  they  exist,  must 
be  absoliitely  and  finally  broken. 

In  my  message  tr  the  Congress  yesterday 
I  said  thit  we  "will  make  very  certain  that 
this  foriE  of  treachery  shall  never  endanger 
us  again"  In  order  to  achieve  that  cer- 
tainty. Me  must  begin  the  great  task  that 
is  before  us  by  abandoning  once  and  for  all 
the  illusion  that  we  can  ever  again  isolate 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  humanity. 

In  theie  past  few  years — and.  most  vio- 
lently, in  the  past  few  days — we  have  learned 
a  terribl*    lesson. 

It  is  oi  ir  obligation  to  our  dead — It  Is  our 
sacred  ol  ligation  to  their  children  and  cur 
children-  -that  we  must  never  forget  what  we 
have    leaincd. 

And  what  we  all  have  learned  Is  this: 

There  ;  s  no  such  thing  as  security  for  any 
nation — <  r  any  individual — in  a  world  ruled 
by  the  pi  Inciples  of  gangsterism. 

There  :  s  no  such  thing  as  impregnable  de- 
fense aga  list  powerful  aggressors  who  sneak- 
up  in  the  dark  and  strike  without  warning. 

We  ha\  e  learned  that  our  ocean-girt  hemi- 
sphere is  not  immune  from  severe  attack — 
that  we  (  annot  measure  our  safety  in  terms 
of  miles  dh  any  map. 

We  ma;  ■  acknowledge  that  our  enemies  have 
performe  J  a  brilliant  feat  of  deception,  per- 
fectly tuned  and  executed  with  great  skill. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  dishonorable  deed,  but 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  modern  warfare 
as  condu:ted  in  the  Nazi  manner  Is  a  dirty 
business.  We  don't  like  it— we  didn't  want 
tc  get  in  it — but  we  are  in  it  and  we're  going 
t''  fight  t  with  everything  we've  got. 
'  I  do  no;  think  any  American  has  any  doubt 
of  our  a)ility-to  administer  proper  punish- 
ment to    he  perpetrators  of  these  crimes. 

Your  (iovernment  knows  that  for  weeks 
Germany  has  been  telling  Japan  that  if  Japan 
did  not  attack  the  United  States,  Japan 
would  n(  t  share  in  dividing  the  spoils  with 
Germany  when  peace  came.  She  was  prom- 
ised by  permany  that  if  she  came  in  she 
would  receive  the  complete  and  perpetual 
control  of  the  .whole  of  the  Pacific  area — nnd 
that  me^is  not  only  the  Far  East,  not  only 
all  of  thi  islands  in  the  Pacific  but  also  a 
stranglehbld  on  the  west  coast  of  North,  Cen- 
tral, and,  South  America. 

We  alsd  know  that  Germany  and  Japan  are 
conductitg  their  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions in  tccordance  with  a  Joint  plan.  That 
plan  considers  all  peoples  and  nations  which- 
are  not  Helping  the  Axis  Powers  as  common 
enemies  Cf  each  and  every  one  of  the  Axis 
Pfiwers.    I 

That  l|  their  simple  and  obvious  grand 
strategy.  ,  That  Is  why  the  American  people 
must  reajllze  that  it  can  be  m.atched  only 
with  similar  grand  strategy.  We  must  realize 
for  example  that  Japanese  successes  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  are  helpful 
to  German  operations  in  Libya;  that  any 
German  iuccess  against  the  Caucasus  is  in- 
evitably ^n  assistance  to  Japan  in  her  oper- 
ations a^inst  the  EJutch  East  Indies;  that 
a  Germai  attack  against  Algiers  or  Morocco 
opens  thf  way  to  a  German  attack  against 
South  Aiierica. 

On  thel  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  must 
lean,  to  Inow  that  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  Germpns  in  Serbia  helps  us:  that  a  suc- 
ces.sful  H|usslan  offensive  against  the  Ger- 
mans heltos  us;  and  that  British  successes  on 
land  or  jsea  in  any  part  of  the  world 
strengtheji  our  hands. 

Remember  alwajrs  that  Germany  and  Italy, 
regardlesal  of  any  formal  declaration  of  wari 
consider  themselves  at  war  with  the  United 
States  at  this  moment  just  as  much  as  they 
consider  themselves  at  war  with  Britain  and 
Rus.sia.  ^nd  Germany  puts  all  the  other 
repxiblicE  cf  the  Americas  into  the  category  of 
enemies.  The  people  of  the  hemisphere  can 
be  honorgd  by  that. 

The  true  goal  we  seek  is  far  at>cve  ar.d  be- 
yond the  tigly  field  of  battle.  When  we  resort 
to  force,  4s  now  we  must,  we  are  determined 
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that  this  force  shall  be  directed  toward  ulti- 
mate good  as  well  as  against  immediate  evil. 
We  Americans  are  not  destroyers,  we  are 
builders. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  not  for 
conquest,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  a  world 
In  which  this  Nation,  and  all  that  this  Na- 
tion represents,  will  be  safe  for  our  9hi;dren 
We  expect  to  el  mlnate  the  danger  from 
Japan,  but  it  would  serve  us  111  if  we  accom- 
plished that  and  tound  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  dominated  by  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini 

We  are  going  to  win  the  war.  and  wc  are 
goin;j  to  win  the  peace  that  follows 

And  in  the  dark  hours  of  this  day— and 
through  dark  day  that  may  be  yet  to  come — 
we  will  know  thai  the  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  human  race  are  on  our 
Bide  Many  of  them  are  fighting  with  us 
All  of  them  arc  praying  for  us  For.  in  rep- 
resenting our  cause,  we  represent  theirs  as 
well — our  hope  and  their  hope  for  liberty 
under  Gcd. 
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Mr.  ML  AD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cons-?nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  mt  before  the  American 
Business  Congre.ss  meeting  in  New  York 
City  on  December  9,  1941. 

There  being  ni:  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b«^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  the  invitation  came  to  me  to  address 
your  meeting  here  tonight  I  accepted  with  a 
high  degree  of  pleasure.  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  mere  or  less  watch  the  evolution 
and  growth  of  your  organization  I  count 
among  my  friends  a  number  of  your  key  offi- 
cials. I  am  convinred  that  you  are  organized 
for  a  lofty  purpose — the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing some  tangible  aid  and  encouragement  to 
small-business  concerns  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  That  purpose  has  my  unqualified 
support  I  want  you  to  know  right  new.  at 
the  outset,  that  I  aoi  eager,  anxious,  and  will- 
ing to  give  you  all  the  help  I  possibly  can 
from  a  Federal  leg  slative  viewpoint 

You  know  Just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  perhaps 
In  some  respect  a  v.'hole  lot  better,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  critical  problems  facing 
small  business  tod.iy.  Before  I  elaborate  on 
that,  however,  I  want  to  establish  the  basic 
fact  that  your  problems  are  part  and  parcel  of 
our  whole  Nation's  problem.  In  other  words, 
we  are  all  in  this  emergency  together.  Some 
segments  cf  American  business  are  being  hurt 
mere  than  others.  The  private  normal  lives 
of  cur  people  are  all  being  affected,  but,  again, 
some  feel  the  pinch  more  acutely  than  others. 

If  one  can  generalize  at  all,  however,  he  can 
state  that,  by  and  large,  the  small  business- 
men in  this  country  are  in  the  tightest  spot 
of  any  single  group  of  our  people  He  Is 
being  pinched  from  all  sides  and.  what  is 
more,  the  remedy  for  his  multiple  ills  is  hard 
to  prescribe. 


We  know  ihe  immediate  cause  of  this  criti- 
cal condition  Our  whole  domestic  economy 
has  had  to  undergo  swift  and  radical  adjust- 
ments to  meet  the  demands  of  an  unprece- 
dented program  cf  national  defense  It  Is 
the  biggest,  fastest,  most  ambitious  plan  of 
rearmament  ever  undertaken  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  It  is  an  all-out  effort  that 
must  be  made,  else  we  risk  the  loss  cf  our 
liberties,  our  Government,  our  homes,  and 
perhaps  our  very  lives. 

A  moral,  economic,  political,  and  military 
menace  shadows  our  land.  A  cunning,  crafty, 
ruthless  little  band  of  despots  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  are  bent  on  domi- 
nation of  all  the  earth.  They  resort  to  un- 
aggravated  aggression,  invasion,  and  conquest 
whenever  and  wherever  It  suits  their  evil 
purpose  Under  the  leadership  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, with  carefully  premeditated  plans,  they 
unleashed  a  reign  of  terror  upon  Europe 
With  the  aid  of  "fifth  columns,"  Quislings, 
panzer  divisions,  diving  Stukas.  and  blitz- 
krieg tactics,  they  crushed,  one  by  one.  15  of 
their  weaker  neighbors  and  climbed  to  the 
bloody  heights  cf  European  domination  over 
the  wrecked  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
unoffending  populations. 

This  reign  of  terror  spread  until  it  had 
infested  parts  of  all  the  glebe  The  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  not  escape 
the  challenge  of  Hitler's  program  Not  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  enter  into  the  conflict 
but  rather  because  the  war  moved  ever  closer 
to  us,  we  were  left  no  choice  but  to  rearm  and 
to  do  it  with  all  possible  haste  and  efficiency. 
We  moved  to  insure  our  security  by  the 
adoption  of  two  methods:  First,  we  rushed 
industrial  production  and  military  training 
at  home;  second,  we  began  to  extend  all  pos- 
sible material  aid  to  those  nations  who  were 
combatting  the  further  spread  and  success 
of  Hitlerism. 

Today  we  are  at  war  with  Japan.  You 
know  the  brief  but  reprehensible  facts.  We 
are  going  to  win  this  war.  but  victory  will 
demand  a  mighty,  united  effort. 

That  brings  us  pretty  well  up  to  date  We 
are  now  right  in  the  midst  of  executing  our 
two-way  plan  to  protect  America,  to  assist  In 
the  liquidation  of  Hitler,  and  to  bring  the 
Japanese  militarists  to  their  kijees. 

Our  war  program  Includes  the  construction 
of  a  giant  Navy  sufficiently  strong  to  protect 
us  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It 
includes  mosquito  fleets,  sea  otters,  tankers, 
merchant  ships  of  all  character.  It  calls  for 
planes  and  more  planes;  for  great  military, 
naval,  and  aviation  training  programs;  for 
tanks,  guns,  submarines,  parachutes,  gas 
masks,  ammunition:  for  the  swift  transport 
cf  goods  to  beleaguered,  friendly  nations 
abroad.  It  is  a  tremendous  outlay  of  time, 
money,  and  human  energy. 

It  is  in  this  superproduction  campaign 
that  we  find  ourselves  tonight  as  I  speak  to 
you.  We  have  entered  this  mass-production 
effort  with  great  speed,  and.  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  have  been  some  economic  and 
financial  casualties  along  the  way.  It  is 
about  these  casualties  and  tlu  prospect  of 
further  casualties  that  I  wish  to  direct  my 
remarks. 

There  Isn't  a  doubt  In  my  mind  tliat  up 
to  this  point  the  defense  program  has  oper- 
ated to  effect  a  direct  assault  on  the  stability 
of  little  business  in  this  country.  The  lack 
of  sufficient  subcontracting,  the  severe  ap- 
plication of  priorities,  the  Insistence  on  un- 
wise bidding  practices,  the  unavailability  of 
easy  credit  and  capital — these  are  some  of  the 
principal  and  more  familiar  woes  that  afflict 
small  concerns.  I  am  going  to  speak  about 
those  problems,  but  before  I  do  I  would  like 
to  advance  the  opinion  that  the  difficulties 
of  smaller  enterprise  are  not  particularly 
new:  they  are  simply  Intensified.  For  the 
past  decade,  at  lea^t.  small  busme-ss  has  been 
hanging  on  the  ropes  Fatalities  during  the 
depression  were  high,  and  those  that  did  suc- 


ceed   in    weathering    tliat    stoim    were    in    • 
severely  weakened  condition. 

The  survivors,  a  lot  of  them,  continued  to 
operate,  but  they  were  handicapped  with 
antiquated  machinery,  old  processes, '^nd  re- 
duced levels  of  efficiency  It  was  difficult, 
and  In  n-.any  cases  Impossible  for  them  to 
keep  up  V  itli  tiie  plant  modornlzations  being 
effected  by  giant  concerns  who  had  ready 
access  to  ea.sy  credit  The  result  was  in- 
evitable. Tlie  Nation's  large  industrial  em- 
pires grew  in  size,  virility,  and  efficiency.  Tlie 
little  fell  iw  staggered  along  in  a  drugged 
atmcsphete.  hoping  and  praying  that  some- 
how he  n.ight  be  able  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  or  that  a  helping  hand  would 
stretch  out  to  guide  him  to  a  healthier  eco- 
nomic sphere 

I  malnt.ilned  5  years  ago  that  a  staKnatlon 
of  credit  crippled  tlv  majority  of  little  busi- 
ness I  s',111  hold  to  that  viewpoint  In  the  11 
business  world  the  fellow  with  available  cash 
Is  In  a  fa-.ored  position  WHen  you  open  up 
the  avenues  of  credit  and  capital  to  one  seg- 
ment of  Industry  and  clo.se  tJhem  to  another, 
you  are  going  to  do  that  latter  group  a  great 
dealof  harm.  That's  exactly  what  happened 
during  that  extended  period  when  big  busi- 
ness wrote  Its  own  credit  ticket  and  little 
business  couldn't  get  a  loan  anywhere  u:  der 
any  conditions. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  that  condition  has  not  yet  been  fuUy 
corrected  It  is  true  that  credit  is  easier 
than  it  was.  but  still.  If  you  haven't  a  direct 
Government'  contract  to  assign  as  security, 
getting  a  term  loan  at  a  reasonable  interest 
rate  is  no  picnic.  I  think  most  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  on  that 

I  am  still  offering  what  I  believe  is.  at  least, 
a  partial  solution  to  this  particular  problem 
Hearings  are  now  being  conducted  by  a  Mib- 
committei"  of  the  Senate  Bajikinv;  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  my  proposal  t  >  broaden 
the  Industrial  lending  authoffity  of  the  Ked- 
ei-al  Reserve  banks.  I  think  the  bill  is  of 
great  imp  jrtance  and,  without  gome  into  its 
technicalities,  I  would  like  to  say  something 
to  you  ab  )ut  it 

It  IS  the  settled  policy  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  and  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  that  subcontraotii.g  be  en;pK;\ed 
as  broadly  as  pos.sible  m  connection  with  j 
defense  contracts.  We  are  told  that  mt  re  and 
more  small  and  medium-sized  comjianiis  are 
going  to  be  brought  into  the  national-defense 
program  and  certain  vital  questions  an.se  in 
connection  with  financing  thereof  The  sub- 
contractor being  ordinarily  a  smaller  com- 
pany than  the  prime  contractor,  finds  it  cor- 
respondingly more  difficult  tc  obtain  private 
financing  The  subcontractor  has  no  direct 
claim  against  the  Government  which  cw.  be 
assigned  as  security  for  a  loan  Many  prime 
contractois,  after  making  adequate  provisions 
for  their  own  financial  requirements,  may 
not  be  in  a  position  to  finance  their  subcon- 
tractors also. 

It  might  ordinarily  be  said  that  il  a  prime 
contractor  elects  to  use  subcontractors,  the 
responslbi.lty  for  their  selection  and  for  their 
financing  Is  upon  the  prime  contractor.  In 
view  of  tlie  fact,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  Insisting  that  the  prime  contractor 
subcontract  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work, 
the  Government  cannot  escape  some  portion 
of  the  resixinslbility. 

It  Is  apparent  that  as  we  get  Into  smaller 
and  smaller  companies  the  danger  of  loss  in- 
creases and.  as  a  general  principle,  the  risk 
of  loss  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  subcon- 
tractor than  in  that  of  the  fjrime  contractor. 

Extending  credit  to  relatively  small  com- 
panies is  fundamentally  and  essentially  a 
local  problem  and  should  be  handled  locally. 
Large  loans  to  a  large  company  need  not  be 
handled  locally,  but  .smaller  lot  ns  to  a  smaller 
company  intost  be  made  where  the  borrower 
is  located,  where  his  charact'  r  and  res;.on- 
bibility  BiTe  known,  where  iiis  laciiiues  can  be 
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physically  in.-:ppctrd.  where  the  loan  aftt  r  It  Is 
niiulc  can  hf  ^.  rvirt  d.  and  where  the  borrow- 
er's finanrlai  operations  cun  be  carefully 
8up«'iviM-d  Tlie  financing  institutions  with 
which  the  .-mi>i:»T  contractor  is  in  closest 
touch  ;-  h!-  own  local  bank  Local  bank^; 
caniKJt  and  -hnuki  net  be  expected  to  advance 
credit  ti  small  submargmal  concerns  when 
stich  adMii-.ri  s  are  .-ubject  to  substantial  risks 
Loan-  (I  th:.-  character  should  be  made  from 
Gc\ernmeiu  fui:d.s  and  not  from  the  funds 
of  local  banks  which  represent  depositor--' 
mc!:ev 

Thf  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  rendered  and  can  render  great  assistance 
In  the  financing  of  larger  subcontracts,  but  by 
the  very  nature  of  its  organization  and  the 
C('i.C(  n'.ra';,  I  .f  authority  \\\  Wa.-hmgton.  it 
Is  not  wei;  (quipped  to  work  out  the  ptLbleni^ 
of  small  loans  made  to  small  concerns  m 
cooperation  with  local  banks,  wherevt  i  such 
cooperation  can  be  obtained,  is  are  the  Fed- 
eral Re-^erve  baiiks 

The  governmental  agency  with  which  local 
baiiks  are  rr-ost  famili,ir  and  with  which  they 
have  the  closest  contact  Is  the  Fedeial  Re- 
serve bank  Tiierefore,  the  F'  deral  Reserve 
banks  could  with  the  necessaiy  funds  mad'.' 
available  to  them,  best  supplement  Irxral 
banks  in  extending  credit  to  subcontractors 
where  ihe  ri.-k-  ;i.\,  Ived  are  too  great  to  be 
assumed  by  local  banks  without  some  foini 
of   tioverr.ment    assistance 

The  Federal  Re>er\e  System  is  cooperatii.ar 
with  the  Supply  Pri. Titles  and  AHoCatn.n- 
Beard  and  the  Office  of  Prtduction  Manage- 
ment for  the  purpij.se  of  assisting  busme-s 
enterprises  throughout  the  country  to  par- 
ticipate m  Tf  fully  in  the  national-defense 
program  At  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  and 
branch  there  is  a  Federal  Re.serve  defense  c(  n- 
tract  officer  working  to  assist  in  arranging 
the  needed  credit  for  both  primary  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  who  are  partici- 
pating In  the  defense  effort 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  well  r^uali- 
fled  If)  engage  in  operations  on  a  broader 
scale  than  at  present  m  the  .ndustrial  loan 
field  because  of  their  knowledge  of  business 
and  economic  conditions  in  :heir  respective 
districts  and  their  contacts,  not  only  with 
local  banking  institutions,  but  also  indi- 
rectly witn  business  concerns,  including  pri- 
mary contractors  and  su'ocontracti  rs  under 
the  defense  program  Tlie  Federal  Re.seive 
banks  have  experienced  staffs  of  officers  es- 
tablished ir  36  important  cities  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  trade  areas  throughout  the 
ctiurnry  There  would  be  no  ,:entraiiz.d  au- 
thority in  Washington  to  pass  on  loan  appli- 
cations as  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  would 
take  final  action  upon  all  applications  sub- 
mitted to  ir  All  loans  would  be  handled 
locally  by  persons  having  a  close  contact  with 
the  problems  and  risks  involved  and  un- 
necessary delays  would  be  avoided 

Those  are  my  opinions  so  far  as  credit  and 
capital  requirements  of  small  business  are 
concerned.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition 
and  It  is  well  worth  cr.recting.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  embrace  more  than  a  tmv  fraction 
of  the  over-all  difficulty  with  which  we  must 
deal  in^.mediately 

Mr  Odium  has  explained  to  you  what  the 
Office  of  Contract  Distribution  is  trying  to 
accomplish  There  is  evidence  that  many  I 
new  succt'S.-es  are  being  scored  It  is  an  al- 
most unfathcmable  task  and  it  present?  a 
million  and  one  obstacles  Credit  is  surely 
due  to  the  men  who  are  honestly  laboring  at 
The  OIKce  of  Production  Management  to  cut 
little  business  into  a  fair  sh.nre  of  this  defense 
work 

I  have  been  traveling  a  good  deal  these  j 
past  few  months  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  I 
Defense  Committee  In  the  course  of  those  I 
travels  I  have  visited  big  plants  and  small  ' 
plants,  going  plan's  and  closed  plants,  de- 
fense plants  and  nondefense  plants  My  ob- 
sen-aticiis  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that, 

thus    far.    large    concerns    are    fi.-mly    m    the 


saddle  so  far  as  defen.«e  orders  are  involved 
Fixed-fee  contracts,  unlimited  credr  for  p'.ant 
expansion,    hute    backlccs    of    defense    v.ork, 
give   ample  ev  dence  of   the  favored   position 
of   the  big  companies 

I  am  not  quarreling  over  the  justice  of  run- 
ning our  biK  plants  at  top-speed  production. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  disasTous  if  we 
did  not  do  =0  I  think  v,e  ou[:ht  to  keep 
them  loaded  wrh  every  bi'  cf  -Arrk  they  can 
handle  I  d  ..  hc.vt  ver.  firmly  believe  that 
we  will  net  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  our 
productive  effort  until  our  smaller  concerns 
are  likewise  humming  with  activity.  The 
whole  answer  of  course  is  that  we  must  in- 
SL-t  on  more  subcontracting  by  prime  con- 
Wactors  Further,  we  must  make  it  finan- 
cially possible  f'.r  small  concerns  to  convert 
to  war  production  Once  a  small  concern 
has  retooled  to  make  a  certain  article,  a 
means  hould  be  found  to  provide  a  steady 
flew  of  such  subcontracts  to  him.  There  Is 
little  value  m  encouraginij  a  small  plant  to 
convert  to  one  type  of  production  this  month 
and  then  force  him  to  switch  to  another 
completely  difTerent  item  next  month. 

There  is  every  reason  for  you  to  have  faith 
tiiat  mere  and  more  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts aie  going  to  flow  into  small  business 
channels  T's  the  hancj;(rt-iting  on  the  walL 
It's  happening  e\erv  cj*r\' 

One  of  the  maj  ryeasons  why  small  busi- 
ness IS  in  such  a  ^rf>cari>ius  position  today 
is  because  when  this  emergency  began  the 
agencies  wh  .  should  have  been  looking  out 
for  the  little  ft  How's  welfare  Just  completely 
missed  the  bu'^ 

They  put  thf^  sm.ill  businessman  cut  of 
the  running  wirh  priority  restrictions,  and 
then  they  pleaded  with  the  corpse  to  con- 
ver'  to  defense  productirn  The  reverse  of 
this  procedure  should  have  been  followed  If 
civilian  small  busints-  w.;s  to  survive  the 
shriek 

At  least  a  meager  supply  of  raw  materials 
shcjuld  have  been  permitted  to  flew  to  small 
concerns  engaged  m  civilian  work,  so  that 
thev  cfiuld  continue  to  breathe  and  live  until 
they  cculd  make  the  necos~a:y  transition  to 
defense  W'  rk 

It's  getting  late  to  attend  to  this  problem. 
but  something  ought  to  be  d 'ne  right  away. 
Hundreds  of  sm.all  concerns  can  yet  be  saved 
if    prompt    action    ;s   forthcoming 

Therefore  I  insist  thit  th.e  defense  agen- 
cies ought  to  provide  small  concerns  with 
enough  materials  to  keep  them  running 
pending  their  rapid  conversion  to  war  pro- 
duction Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  and  assist  concerns  to  effect  such 
conversion. 

Furthermore,  I  make  the  point  that  the 
Contract  Distribution  Service  of  the  Office  of 
Produc'.on  Mmagem^nt  should  Join  in  the 
preparat.on  .  f  War  and  Navy  dn-ectives  which 
se'  forth  and  g<  vern  the  extent  and  nature 
of  contracts  The  service  departments  have 
sustained  considerable  criticism,  and  I  think 
that  some  cf  yns  well  Justified,  because  bids 
ha-.e  been  .idfferrised  and  awards  let  in  such 
a  manner  rh||'  sm.all  companies  have  been 
able  to  partitipa-e  in  only  a  very  minor 
fashion. 

It  seems  to  m^  that  if  wo  have  certain 
agencies  functicirfng  for  tlie  express  purpose 
cf  aiding  small  business,  those  agencies 
should  prcperiy  be  called  upon  to.  advise  and 
cour..sel  regular  departments  cf  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  awarding  contracts 
and  in  providing  for  a  substantial  measure 
of  subcontracmg  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
perfectly  r.atural  coordination  and  one  which 
would  prove  wholesome  all  alon^  the  line.  It 
would  be  another  significant  step  in  guar- 
anteeing small  business  a  "fair  shake"  in  de- 
fense-contract particinaticn  j 
There  are  certain  things  th.a:  small  busl-  ' 
ness  can  and  must  do  to  help  itself.  This 
organization  right  here  Is  a  good  e.xample  of 
what  I  have  m  mind.  Small  ccncerns  within 
a  locality  ought  to  band  together  and  tackle    j 


the  problem  of  obtaining  contracts  as  a  unit. 
Pool  bidding  ought  to  be  encouraged  Com- 
mon problems  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
proper  authorities  by  a  common  agent. 

Small  companies  are  bedeviled  by  a  com- 
plexity of  troubles.  If  they  could  be  simpli- 
fied end  be  reduced  to  their  lowest  common 
denominator,  they  could  be  dealt  with  more 
quickly  and   more   satisfactorily. 

This  question  of  material  priorities  Is  a 
sore  spct,  but  it  is  absolutely  warranted  If 
we  are  to  successfully  defend  America  and 
win  thi^  war.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  th^t  the  worst  is  over — that  those  sort 
of  thinks  like  priorities,  rationing,  substitu- 
tion, cciiservation,  and  salvage  are  going  to 
be  less  faxing  in  the  future  But  candor  and 
honesty*  compel  me  to  warn  you  that  such 
will  no|  be  the  case.  More  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns  are  going  to  be  produced. 
The  arsrnal  of  democracy  has  not  yet  moved 
Into  highest  gear  As  the  war  program  con- 
tinues lo  accelerate  there  are  bound  to  be 
greater  stringencies  in  the  normal  domestic 
life  of  j  the  Nation.  There  will  be  fewer 
autorriobiles.  radios,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  general  con- 
sumer jooda  More  plants  will  face  curtail- 
ment atid  perhaps  complete  stoppage.  The 
needs  far  plant  conversion  to  armament  pro- 
duction! Will  become  increased.  It  Is  not  a 
ituation  to  contemplate,  but  It  Is 
case  where,  as,  a  Nation,  we  cannot 
cake  and  eat  it,  toe 
ve  access  to  the  raw  materials;  we 
have  th»  skilled  manpower;  we  have  the  plant 
efflclenc*-,  to  master  this  herculean  task,  and 
master  |t  we  will,,  I  fear  that  there  may  be 
very  grarve  days  ahead.  As  representatives  of 
many  iidustries.  I  ask  you  lo  keep  your  eye 
on  the  lone  great  over-all  objective  toward 
which  ^  strive — the  defense  and  preservation 
of  Amef'lcan  freedom,  the  winning  of  this 
war  I  tannot  ask  you  to  lay  aside  your  eco- 
nomic ^ievances  because  I  think  you  should 
keep  evtrlastingly  at  it  until  you  gain  the 
recognition  you  merit,  I  ask  you  to  close 
ranks  behind  the  leadership  of  the  President 
and  in  tupport  of  our  present  foreign  policy 
and  military  program.  I  ask  you  to  lend 
active  aid  to  civilian-defense  activities — the 
United  Service  Organizations,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  purchase  of  defense  savings  bonds  and 
stamps,  membership  in  your  local  Civilian 
Defense' Unit.  I  uTge  you  to  do  your  patri- 
otic bes^  to  help-  make  oiu  effort  100  percent 
successful. 

In  clotlng.  I  want  to  pledge  my  cooperation, 
my  best^  efforts,  my  unceasing  loyalty  to  the 
cause  jTu  espouse.  Insofar  as  my  talents 
and  my  Jurisdiction  will  permit.  I  assure  you 
I  will  continue  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  small 
business.  I  think  I  can  see  victory  ahead. 
All  we  Require  is  patience,  resoluuon,  and 
stick-to->it-ivenes£. 


happy 
simply 
have  o 
We 


The  War  in  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

Ui'    PiNNbYLVANI.\ 

IN  •niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wtdnesday,  December  10.  1941 


ADDRE3S  BY  HON  BRECKENRIDGE  LONG 
BEFORE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDEaATION 


Mr    CiUFFEY.    Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unaniini  U5   consent    to   have    printed    in 
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the  Record  an  aridress  delivered  by  Hon. 
Breckenridge  L<inE,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
at  Chicago.  111.,  on  Tuesday.  December 
9,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  Hull  has  asked  me  to  give  to  you 
his  most  cordial  greetings  and  convey  to  you 
his  deep  regret  that  pressure  of  work  has  made 
It  Impossible  for  him  to  be  with  ycu  in  person 
p  ycur  present  annual  meeting,  as  he  was  at 
your  meeting  2  years  ago. 

You  may  rec.Ul  that  on  that  occajsicn  he 
spoke  of  the  dangers  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  this  Nation,  which  were  then  emerging. 
T'lose  dangers  are  now  an  actuality.  Japan 
has  made  a  treacherous  and  utterly  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  th  United  States.  At  the 
very  time  representatives  of  Japan  were  dis- 
cussing with  representatives  of  this  countrj'. 
at  the  request  of -the  former,  principles  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Pacific  area,  the 
armed  forces  of  Japan  were  preparing  at 
strategic  p  ints  to  launch  attacks  upon  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

You  will  recall  that  it  was  Just  10  years 
ago. In  1931.  when  Japan  opened  a  dangerous 
breach  In  the  structure  of  international  peace 
by  the  occupation  rf  Manchuria  That  act, 
which  was  universally  condemned  at  the 
time,  proved  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  flagrant  violations  of  international 
commitments — probably  unparalleled  in  all 
history.  During  the  year  1937  Japan  struck  a 
further  and  more  extensive  blow  at  China  as 
Japanese  armed  forces  embarked  upon  large- 
scale  military  operations  against  that  coun- 
try. Invading  forces  of  more  than  a  million 
men  occupied  areas  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  central  provinces.  In  these  regions  were 
set  up  public  regimes  which  instituted  sys- 
tems of  controls  and  monopolies  discrimina- 
tory In  favor  cf  the  Interests  of  Japan.  It 
was  clear  from  the  beginning  that  Japan  had 
Irecome  actuated  by  broad  and  ambitious 
plans  for  establishing  herself  in  a  dominant 
position  in  the  entire  area  cf  the  western 
Pacific.  Her  leaders  openly  declared  the  de- 
termination to  achieve  and  maintain  that 
position  by  force  and  thus  to  make  them- 
selves jnasters  of  an  area  containing  almost 
one-half  of  the  entire  world  pcpulation.  In 
carrying  forward  their  armed  aggression  the 
Japanese  leaders  repudiated  and  violated  all 
essential  principles  of  peaceful  and  orderly 
International  relations.  They  have  Indulged 
In  mercUess  armed  attack;  In  terrorism 
through  slaughter  of  noncombatant  men, 
women.  And  children;  in  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty; and  in  deceit  and  fraud. 

Notwithstanding  the  course  which  Japan 
has  followed  during  recent  years,  this  Gov- 
ernment made  many  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  Government  that  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  that  country  lay  in  the  development 
of  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  with  other  countries  which  believe  In 
International  law  and  order  However,  a  year 
ago  Japan  tied  herself  to  the  Axis  by  signing 
the  Tripartite  Pact  with  Germany  and  Italy. 
Even  then  this  Government  did  not  give  up 
attempts  at  a  peaceful  settlement  for  the 
entire  Pacific  area.  Since  April  of  this  year 
informal  conversations  have  been  carried  on 
between  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  endeavoring  to  peach  such  a  set- 
tlement Last  month  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment sent  to  this  country  a  special  repre- 
sentative to  participate  in  these  discussions. 
Per  the  past  3  weeks  these  conversations 
have  betn  carried  on  in  Washington,  with 
the  Japanese  throughout  professing  to  have 
none  but  peaceful  Intentions  In  the  Pacific. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  world  now  knows,  Japan 
was  preparing  for  a  treacherous  attack  upon 


the  United  States  Tliat  attack  has  now 
come  It  will  be  met  with  all  the  resources 
of  this   great  Nation. 

This  perfidious  attack  upon  the  , United 
States  has'  Instantaneously  united  the  Na- 
tion. The  American  people  are  overwhelm- 
ingly convinced  that  the  perpetrator  of  the 
attack  must  be  crushed 

While  dealing  with  this  situation  in  the 
Pacific,  we  must  not  overlook  the  danger  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  For  Germany, 
in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  Is  under  the 
absolute  rule  of  ruthless  and  ambitious  men 
who  live  for  war.  have  prepared  for  war.  and 
finally  forced  war  upon  that  continent. 
These  men  stand  today  convicted  out  of  their 
own  mouths  of  the  most  heinous  crime 
against  humanity— the  deliberate  launching 
of  a  destructive  war  of  world  conquest. 

Since  1939  Hitlers  armies  have  swept  across 
Etircpe;  16  Independent  nations  have  been 
broken  on  the  conqueror's  wheel.  They  find 
themselves  bleeding,  starving,  and  enslaved, 
under  the  most  barbarous  and  tyrannical 
rule  seen  In  the  world  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more.  Even  those  countries  which  sur- 
rendered without  resistance  are  now  under 
complete  Nazi  domination,  their  fate  only 
slightly  better  than  that  of  the  nations  which 
rose  in  arms  in  defense  of  their  right  to  live. 

Last  year  the  wotild-be  conqueror  struck 
at  the  British  Isles  in  an  attempt  to  terrorize 
Great  Britain  Into  submission  by  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  of  its  cities  and  by  muider 
from  the  air  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
That  assault  was  beaten  off  by  the  unparal- 
leled courage  and  fortitude  of  the  British 
people  Thus  frustrated.  Hitler  smashed  his 
way  through  the  Balkan  countries  clear  to 
the  Mediterranean,  invaded  north  Africa,  and 
last  summer  attacked  Russia  in  complete 
disregard  of  his  own  solemn  promise  to  main- 
tain peace  with  that  country. 

And  all  throu|;h  this  period  Hitler  has  been 
conducting  a  campaign  of  terror  on  the  high 
seas  His  purpose  Is  painfully  clear.  It  Is 
no  less  than  to  gain  control  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a  necessary  step  In  the  direction  of  world 
conquest.  The  strategy,  too,  is  clear  Hitler 
Intends  to  prevent  supplies  from  reaching 
the  British  Isles  and  thus  make  easier  an 
Invasion  of  England.  He  intends  to  intimi- 
date us  into  a  retreat  from  the  high  seas 
and.  therefore,  into  an  abandonment  of  one 
of  our  most  important  areas  of  self-defense, 
for  the  oceans  which  wash  our  shores  could 
become  the  broad  highways  to  reach  this 
hemisphere.  Victorious  on  the  oceans  be 
would  proceed  to  blast  a  way  for  himself 
toward  the  conquest  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
5pher&> 

His  agents  already  are  definitely  at  work 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Every  device 
of  subversion  is  being  used  to  create  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  were  created  in  the  countries  of 
Eurof>e.  resultiiig  In  national  disunity  and 
weakness  and  even  in  treason,  and  which  de- 
velop within  the  borders  of  the  intended 
victims   powerful    aids   to   military    invasion. 

For  years  we  watched  with  mounting 
anxiety  the  rise  of  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  That  danger  Inhered  in  the  in- 
creasing deterioration  of  all  international 
-relationships,  in  the  growth  of  violations  of 
treaty  obligations,  in  increasing  frequency  of 
failures  to  observe  the  opligations  of  national 
honor,  in  a  furious  armament  race  the  tempo 
of  which  was  being  set  by  nations  bent  upon 
attaining  their  national  aims  by  armed  force. 
In  acute  economic  warfare  brought  into  play 
by  the  use  of  every  variety  of  obstruction 
to  the  operation  of  healthy  world  trade. 

Our  Government  sought  in  every  way  to 

help  reverse  this  fatal  drift  We  proceeded 
on  the  basic  assumption  that  a  major  war 
anywhere  in  the  world  was  bound  to  have 
detrimental  effects  on  the  welfare  of  everj- 
nation,  however  far  sltunt^d  from  the  area 
of   actual   conjaict.     We   u~ed   cur   influence 


wherever  possible  to  Induce  all  nati.:.~  to 
compose  by  pacific  means  whatever  ri."  r- 
ences  existed  between  them.  Through  tlie 
trade-agreements  program  and  other  eco- 
nomic policies  we  sought  to  create  c<inditions 
of  international  trade  In  which  all  nations 
would  benefit  and  which  would,  therefore, 
strengthen  immeasurably  the  fcundatior.s  of 
world  peace.  Through  diplomatic  activities 
we  tried  to  arrange  the  settlement  of  d's- 
agreemekjs  between  nations  by  peaceful 
means.      : 

Fortuna'tely.  enough  of  us — though,  un- 
happily, not  all  of  us^reccjgnlzed  the  grave 
international  dangers  In  time  and  have  not 
remained  supine  and  complacent  in  tlie  face 
of  them.  As  a  result  our  country  hi"-  rot 
committed  the  fatal  error  into  wlii**.  s.) 
many  other  countries  have  fallen  to  their 
lasting  and  tragic  sorrow. 

Danger  has  grown  and  multiplied  \v;t)i 
every  week  that  has  gone  by  And  to  evtry 
new  Increase  of  danger  we  have  responded 
with  an  appropriate  strengthening  of  our 
means  cf  self-defense.  This  has  been  tlie 
story  back  of  every  defensive  step  we  h;i\e 
taken. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war  the  Congress 
repealed  the  embargo  against  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  which  had  been  provided  for 
m  our  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  The  need 
for  such  action  had  been  apparent  for  snme 
time  and  efforts  were  made  before  the  war 
to  eliminate  the  embargo  provision.  It  was 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  th.-.t  a 
prohibition  on  shipments  of  arms  served 
merely  to  deprive  peaceful  nations  of  ac- 
cess to  means  of  self-defense  and  was  t!  us 
encouraging  aggressive  nations  bent  on  war 

Early  in  1940  we  undertook  a  scries  of  de- 
fense measures  designed  to  meet  daneer 
from  whatever  direction  It  might  come  We 
began  to  expand  our  armament  program  t<j 
create  adequate  material  means  of  defense. 
We  speeded  up  our  naval  construction.  We 
Instituted  a  selective  training  system  By 
arrattgement  with  Great"  Britain.  We  secured 
air  and  naval  bases  froni  Hewfoundland  to 
South  America  and  befraa  constructing  a 
girdle  of  steel  at  the  Atlantic  approaches  to 
the  Western  Hemisp>iere.  •  At  the  Habana 
Conference  we  entered  into  agreements  with 
our  sister  republics  of  the  Americas  for  com- 
mon action  to  combat  subversive  activities 
in  this  hemisphere,  to  coddinate  our  eco- 
nomic efforts,  and  to  meet  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  a  transfer  to  undesirable  imnds 
of  sovereignty  ©ver  Europetn  possessions  in 
the  Western  World. 

We  entered  into  arrangements  with  Can- 
ada and  with  some  of  our  sdtathern  neighbors 
for  a  coordination  of  bot^  economic  and 
defense  efforts.  By  agreement  we  effected  a 
precautionary  occupation  of  Greenland  ;.:id 
later,  by  an  arrangement  *ith  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iceland,  we^sent  cuf -armed  forces  to 
that  country  as  well — thus  insuring  ihat 
those  two  outposts  of  the  Western  World, 
vital  to  our  hemispheric  defense,  will  not  fall 
Into  Nazi  hands.  More  recently,  by  a  .'-'n.l- 
lar  arrangement  with  the  Goverriment  of 
the  Netherlands,  we  have  sent  troops  to 
Dutch  Guiana. 

When  it  became  clear  ti.at  Great  B:;'aln,~ 
China,  and  the  other  countries  which  ere 
resisting  aggression  would  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain from  us  an  adequate  volume  of  materials 
necessary  for  their  military  effort  with'^ut 
some  form  of  financial  assistance  from  us, 
the  Congress  passed  the  lend-leasse  Icei-la- 
tlon.  That  far-renchlng  measure  ha.s.  in 
effect,  converted  our  country  Into  an  arsenal 
of  liberation  from  the  greatest  menace  of 
world  conquest  that  has  eter  arisen  !:.  re- 
corded history. 

When,  some  months  ago,  piratical  af  .irks 
upon  American  vessels  b'^gan  to  multiply 
over  widespread  areas  o!  ^h^■  Atlantic,  the 
President  Issued  an  order  to  our  Navy  tc  deal 
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vlgorcusJy  with  the  rurhless  marauders  of  the 
seas  Finally,  when  it  bfcame  apparent  that 
our  cfTnrt^  cf  stif-dt-ferise ,  In  the  circum- 
stanres  which  h.ive  new  arisen,  were  being 
obRtruc't'd  a:.d  impaired  by  the  provisions  of 
the  N.u-rit..!y  Act  fcrbiddit.g  the  arming  of 
our  ni(rr!..int  ship«  and  their  entry  Into  cer- 
>ta;n  rlf>s;gna*t'd  zones,  the  Congress  repealed 
thfs«^'  hampering  provisions. 

a;j  tht'.^e  have  been  consl.stent  and  per- 
sisteiit  t'fIor'.<  to  make  nur  mt-ans  of  self- 
df.'ii.-e  a'.iequ.'.te  to  the>  danger  i:;  the  world 

tOti.iV 

No  group  m  this  cour.iiy  has  more  to  gam 
dirtctly  from  world  political  and  economic 
stability,  b;ised  upon  international  cocpera- 
tion  and  good  will,  than  have  American 
farm.ers  Unles.s  this  Nation  has  failed  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  pa.st,  we  will  bend 
every  etfo.-t  Tt.xard  fostering,  at  the  close  of 
this  war.  a  program  ol  international  co- 
operation which  is  tundamentally  sound  and 
m  the  mttrest  of  all  nations  That,  of  ccurse, 
IS  a  matter  to  which  constant  thtught  and 
preparation  mu.st  be  given. 

American  farmers  can  make,  a:id  are  maK- 
mt'.  a  gre.it  c  p.tnbutKin  to  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  struggle  The  goals  which 
have  betn  .^^et  for  Increasing  our  production 
M  food.'-tuffs  to  me^'t  increasing  demands  both 
at  hi  me  ;ind  abroad  are,  of  cour.'^,  matters 
with  which  you  a:e  familiar.  We  have  as- 
sun.pd  large  oullgatioi.s  by  wa:  of  supi^lyn-.g 
the  gie.a  needs  of  the  Briti.'-h  for  foodstutis 
We  h.ue  aNo  undcrtaketi  to  meet  the  Increas- 
ing nes-ds  for  foodstuffs  of  other  nations  re- 
sisting aggression 

That  tnis  front  is  not  beine  neclected  ip 
evidt>nced  by  the  fact  that.  In  spite  of  ereat 
shipping  difficulties,  we  sent  to  Great  Britain 
under  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  between  April  and 
October  of  thi.s  year  1.650,000.000  pounds  of 
agricultural  commodities  These  included 
cheese,  dried  millc,  evaporated  milk,  eegs, 
pork,  lard  fruits  and  vegetnble.s,  gram  and 
cereal  products,  fats  and  oils,  and  other  food- 
stuffs m  addition  to  nonfood,«tuffs  such  as 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores.  This  is 
but   a  begmnii  g 

Farmers  in  tills  country  have  today  an 
opportunity  to  render  great  service  to  their 
ccuntrv  in  time  cf  grave  national  emergency 
Thev  are  confronted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
rapidlv  expanding  their  output  of  tho«e  kinds 
of  farm  producs  which  are  most  needed  at 
this  time  partictilarly  the  concentrated  ford- 
stuffs  Their  task  is  not  an  easy  one  Diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of 
labor,  of  niach;r.e:v.  of  fertilizers,  not  to  men- 
tion other  obstacles,  greatly  complicate  the 
task 

But  there  is  every  evid^mce  that  the  pioneer 
spirit  which  has  been  a  proud  tradition  of 
our  people  is  once  more  playing  its  part  In 
this  «reat  crisis.  Plans  are  new  going  for- 
ward for  increasing  supplies  of  esseiitiaJ  foods, 
not  only  for  su.-^taining  the  war  effort  but 
also  to  meet  the  Immediate  post-war  needs 
of  the  countries  which  have  t)een  overrun 
and  devastated  by  war  Meeting  the  emer- 
gency needs  cf  the.'^e  countries  during  the 
pt"ist-war  period  is  a  problem  of  equal  impor- 
tance wi-h  thit  cf  supplying  the  wartime 
needs  of  the  countries  which  are  resisting  ag- 
gression for  It  will  help  to  restore  order  in 
the   wi  rid. 

The  part  which  agriculture  can  plav,  both 
In  the  wmnint:  of  the  war  and  in  the  w-lnning 
of  the  peace,  is  an  all-important  one.  The 
farmers  of  this  Nation  have  never  failed  to  do 
their  part  and  they  will  not  fail  In  the  great 
crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing 
With  the  unconquerable  strength  of  a  united 
and  determined  p,  cple  we  will  see  this  thing 
through  to  the  er.:l  The  great  scourges  that 
now  so  gravely  menace  our  freedom  and  se- 
curity will  be  no  mere:  and  a  stronger  founda- 
tion for  the  peace  aid  security  of  our  people 
will  be  built  once  more. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM   THE  W ASHING TCN 
NEWS 


Mr,  GILLETTE.  Mr,  President.  I  a,-k 
unai-iimous  const'iii  to  have  pimred  m 
the  Record  an  unusuaiiy  fine  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Wa.^hingr on  Dailv  News 
of  .vp.'^terday. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Washir.gt.n  News  of  Dereiy.ber  9, 
19411 

Wr.    THf     PFOPIE  J 

After  the  fhcck,  the  hcrr.  r.  After  the 
hcrrcr,  the  aniter.  After  the  anger,  the  re- 
solve After  the  resolve,  the  exaltation  of 
being  part  cf  a  vast  unity,  surging  forward 
in  righteous  defense  of  our  beloved  democ- 
rnry  So  most  cf  us  have  been  whirled 
through  these  harrowing  hours  of  destiny 
to  the  heights  of  a  ereat  patriotism. 

And  after  thf*  ex.-'.ltaticn.  now  what^  The 
emotional  reartion^  The  wtncing  and  whin- 
ing under  in.tial  losses,'  The  doubts  and 
suspicions  cnu='  d  by  enemy  claims  of  success? 
The  impatience  f..T  spectacular  feats?  The 
demand  for  quick  victoryT  The  cry  for 
scapegoat.':  when  the  going  Is  hard?  The 
hysteria  of  a  people  vvhe  can't  take  It? 

That  must  r.ot  be  the  aftermath  cf  the 
first  fine  frenzy  of  cur  dedicaticn  to  America 
in  peril.  It  will  not  be.  if  we  have  faith  and 
the  concept  cf  our  fathers  They  did  not 
ask  military  miracles.  Their  devotion  did 
not  ebb  and  flow  with  changing  tides  of 
battle,  or  shrivel  before  every  evil  wind.  In 
adversity  they  were  steadfast 

America  needs  mere  from,  us  than  cur  for- 
tune, cur  service  the  risk  cf  life  and  the  lives 
of  our  sons  America  needs  more  than  our 
^acriftre.  It  nteds  what  may  often  be  n>ore 
ditticult  to  give — t  ur  patience,  our  quiet  and 
ur.ebbing  confidence 

Our  morale  will  net  be  measured  by  loyalty 
oa'lis.  or  by  brittle  boasts. 

This  is  not  only  a  war  cf  mechanized  f -^rces. 
It  is  also  a  war  of  nerves,  it  rumor.-  .-..-e  :.'"t 
to  menace  tis.  we  m.ust  be  calm,  Pcise  is 
as  important  as  production. 

Tlie  sudden  shn't  from  the  peacetime  prac- 
tice of  kibitzing  to  the  wartime  privilege  of 
pulling  a  Silent  oar  is  not  easy.  But  the 
luxury  of  incessant  criticism  Is  war's  first 
fatality.  Tliat  is  inevitable.  In  the  months 
to  come  we  inu.-t  fellow  the  leader. 

That  does  net  mean  "my  leader  right  or 
wrong."  It  does  mean  an  ungrudging  recog- 
nition that  there  can  loe  only  cne  Commander 
in  Chief.  It  dees  mean  esser.tial  faith  in 
his  courage,  in  his  wisdom,  in  his  honor.  It 
does  mean  a  willingness  to  defer  judgment  ih 
the  face  cf  half  truths  and  inccmple*e  facts. 
when  It  is  net  safe  for  him  to  justify,  not 
expedient  for  hira  to  explain. 

Democracy  is  not  adjourned  But  dtmcc- 
racy  in  crisis  must  function  with  more  sober 
responsibility,  with  more  restraint  in  criti- 
cism. Opposition  can  be  loyal:  i*s  ?ervice  c.ih 
be  higher  than  fly-specking  pa-st  mi.'^-akt.s  or 
deploring  departures  from  perfection. 


The  mcst  encouraging  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  this  newly  unified  Nation  In  the  last 
48  houra  Is  evidence  that  opposition  leaders 
are  awafe  of  the  higher  responsibility  to 
Which  tHis  crisis  has  called  them 

Our  confidence  cannot  stop  short  with  cur 
•Ccmmancler.  or  with  those  chosen  to  share 
his  duties.  It  must  encompass  our  fellow 
Americans.  This  Nation  can  be  no  stronger 
In  war  tlian  Its  citizens 

Let  U9  assume  that  our  neighbors  are  as 
loyal  as  we  are.  that  rio  heresy  hunts  shall 
divide  up  and  no  persecutions  poison  our 
communities.  Let  us  forget  that  some  labor 
leaders  ^owed  production  In  unfair  strikes, 
and  that  some  industrialists  held  up  defense 
contract^  while  they  drove  hard  bargains  with 
the  0(lv«rnment, 

Amerlcp  needs  the  cooperation  now  of  all 
individuals,  of  all  classes,  of  all  factions  Let 
the  past  ibury  Its  mistakes,  which  have  been 
many— from  high  and  low  Let  every  man  be 
judged  a  patriot  until  he  proves  otherwise 
Not  man^-  will  be  found  wanting. 

Amerlda  has  the  resources  to  win.  We  have 
the  machines  and  the  manpower.  We  have 
the  Just  cause  And  in  that  might  and  In 
that  rlg^t  we  have  such  national  unity  as 
never  belore  in  our  history. 

It  only  remains  for  us — the  people — to  pro- 
vide a  morale  that  will  not  falter,  that  will 
sustain  our  President  and  our  armed  forces 
and  our  prrductlon  services  through  the  long 
darkness,  leading  us  at  last  to  victory. 


Associated   Postal    Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

^.F    NE  .1.    Y..KX 

IN  THE  6ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  December  10,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     JAMES- 
NEW  YORK 


M     MEAD.    OP 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Postal  Employees  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  December  6.  194L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  * 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  dteply  pleased  to  greet  you  here  to- 
night. U  is  a  kind  of  a  tonic  to  meet  wuh 
old  frlenCs  and  to  renew  friendly  associa- 
tions whi<»h  have  been  so  pleasant  in  the  past. 

It  Is  goJDd  to  visit  Westchester  County  for 
lots  of  reasons.  But.  most  Important  right 
at  the  moment,  is  the  feeling  of  getting  back 
on  home  territory,  as  it  were.  There  is  a 
relief  in  leaving  the  Capitol  behind,  If  only 
for  a  brief  week  end.  Conditions  there  have 
never  bttn  busier  and  for ,  the  legislator 
who  Is  ttymg  to  represent  some  14,000,000 
constituents,  the  strain  sometimes  becomes 
almost  mere  than  a  person  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  endure. 

Therefore,  I  feel  relieved  and  relaxed  in  this 
agreeable  atmosphere.  It  puts  me  in  a  mood 
conducive  to  happy  thoughts  and  pleasant 
reflection*. 

Howevei.  conditions  are  such  in  this  old 
world  of  ours,  that  it  Is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  dismiss  the  realities  about  us 
in  favor  of  lighter  alternatives. 


ArrKMMX  TO  THE  COXGKESSIOXAL  KKCORD 


A.").")!; 


Tae  realities  are  such  these  days,  that  I 
have  to  take  time  out  of  my  campaign  for 
enactment  of  the  salary  and  longevity  bills, 
to  devote  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  de- 
fense program  and  its  assc  elated  activities. 
Tonight,  therefcre.  I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell 
at  length  on  matters  of  postal  legislation, 
although  you  have  my  heartiest  assurance 
that  those  matters  are  not  being  neglected; 
delayed,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  forgotten. 
My  intention  tonight  is  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  defense  of  our  freedom  i  The  role 
we  must  play  In  Its  accomplishment. 

These  days  you  are  thinking  about  and 
discussing  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  A  great 
deal  is  being  said  for  and  against  that  pclicy. 
A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the  leader- 
ship of  your  Government  during  this  gra\e 
emergency.  A  great  deal  Is  being  said  about 
the  role  being  played  by  Congress  during  the 
course  of  this  crisis.  I  want  t6  talk  with  you 
about  the  course  we  are  pursuing 

There  Is  not  a  single  doubt  that  we  live 
today  in  one  of  the  mcst  critical  periods  cf 
world  history.  The  decisions  that  are  made 
now  may  well  determine  the  destiny  cf  man- 
kind for  centuries  to  come.  We  are  entrusted 
with  a  heavy  responsibility  to  think  and  act 
courageously  and  logically.  To  do  so  we  must 
be  intcrmed. 

It  Is  <3nly  natural  that  when  wars  rsge 
on  continents  all  over  the  world,  when  the 
skies  and  seas  are  filled  with  devices  of  de- 
struction, when  defenseless  populations  are 
ruthlessly  attacked,  conquered,  and  occupied 
at  the  cost  of  millions  of  human  lives,  that 
a  large  element  of  emotionalism,  sometimes 
bordrring  on  panic,  should  make  its  appear- 
ance 

Re.'^lism  as  against  fancy,  logic  as  against 
wishful  thinking,  courage  as  against  ap- 
peasement, must  assert  themselves  if  we  are 
to  discharge  our  itsponsibility  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  favored  formula  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

We.  are  a  peace-loving  people  We  know 
from  experience  'he  horrors  and  brutality  of 
armed  conflict.  We  hate  all  the  aspects  of 
war.  We  reject  war  as  a  method  of  settling 
the  disputes  betveen  nations.  Because  we 
so  fervently  desj^ise  the  processes  and  In- 
evitable results  cf  war.  we  have  been  making 
a  determined  effort  to  keep  war  away  from 
the  Americas  anc  thus  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Congress  de- 
vised the  Neutrality  Act  In  1935.  so  that  the 
prospects  of  our  t  mbroUment  in  foreign  con- 
flicts might  be  diminished.  No  one  can 
truthfully  say  l^at.  in  1935.  he  knew  what 
was  about  to  oc«'ur  in  Europe.  None  of  us 
was  equipped  to  meassure  the  character  of 
the  conflict  that  was  brewing  at  that  time. 
We  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  insu- 
late ourselves  and  isolate  the  Republic  from 
any  further  European  quarrel. 

W'e  said  in  that  law  that  it  should  be  un- 
lawful for  any  American  vessel,  in  the  event 
of  wars  abroad,  to  carry  any  passengers  or 
materials  to  any  State  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent We  said  ir  that  act  that.  In  the  event 
of  war  abroad,  the  President  should,  by  proc- 
lamation, define  combat  zones.  We  said  that 
it  should  be  unl:  wful  for  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Am.erican  vessel  to 
proceed  Into  or  through  any  such  combat 
areas.  We  said  ilso  that  it  should  be  un- 
lawful for  any  A.merlcan  vessel,  engaged  In 
commerce  with  any  foreign  state,  to  be 
armcu. 

Certainly  the  provisions  of  that  law,  as 
enacted  in  1935.  were  intended  to  keep  this 
country  from  b'?coming  Involved  in  wars 
abroad  and  to  es-^ape  the  possibility  of  inci- 
dents resulting  from  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  materials  on  American  mer- 
chant vessels  Into  belligerent  ports  or 
through  combat  zones.  Surely  we  meant  In 
that  act  to  purchase  safety  by  forfeiting  our 
rights  to  the  fri-edcm  of  the  seas  and  by 
sacrificing  every  risk  and  every  profit  which 


would  be  Involved  in  commerce  on  the  seas 
in  certain  areas  during  wartime.  The  theory 
of  the  law  s^-as  that  we  should  protect  our 
people  from,  incidents  which  would  Inflame 
their  minds,  cause  them  to  lose  their  per- 
spective, and  to  unnecessarily  Involve  us  in 
a  war  In  which  otir  people  might  have  no 
real  concern. 

That  law  appeared  to  be  highly  desirable 
In  the  light  cf  conditions  in  1935.  but  by 
1939.  conditions  changed  and  we  were  face 
to  face  with  a  new  terror  unleashed  upon 
Europe  and  subsequently  upon  other  conti- 
nents of  the  world.  A  military  de.spot.  who 
despises  democratic  principles  and  who 
thirsts  for  world  domination,  struck  cut  at 
his  smaller  and  peaceful  neighbors  with 
vengeful  intent.  We  know  only  too  well  the 
success  of  Hitler's  brutal  camoaign  in  Eu- 
rope. As.  one  by  cne.  15  natiwis  of  Europe 
were  ground  under  the  heel  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vader, the  American  people  adopted  an  in- 
creasingly serious  attitude  toward  the  fright- 
ful events  abroad.  The  Neutrality  Act  was 
on  the  books,  but  a  statute  Is  no  protection 
against  a  despot 

We  had  thought  to  Insulate  ourselves 
against  the  contagion  of  war  but  we  knew 
that  a  number  of  those  15  conquered  and 
occupied  countries  of  Europe  had  also 
thought  to  insulate  themselves  against  in- 
vasion and  conquest  Hitler  had  no  respect 
for  their  neutrality  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  prepared  for  war  encouraged  him 
to  acts  of  violence 

The  Neutrality  Act,  in  the  face  of  explo- 
sive developments  abroad,  failed  to  control 
the  thinking  of  the  American  people,  Ou: 
people  calmly  and  coldly  assessed  the  facts 
of  the  international  situation  as  they  de- 
veloped and  our  American  merchantmen 
continued  to  sail  the  seas  under  a  change  of 
registry. 

Tl\ere  was  never  a  doubt  since  the  opening 
of  the  war  in  1939  where  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  lay.  Almost  unanimously 
our  people  hoped  for  the  defeat  of  Hitler 
Tliey  wanted  to  see  democracy  triumph  over 
despotism.  They  wanted  to  see  the  fall  of 
totaliurianism  with  all  of  its  oppressions,  in- 
tolerance, and  brutality.  They  wanted  our 
way  of  life  to  endure. 

By  1939  a  change  in  the  Neutrality  Act  was 
wisely  demanded.  Congress  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Will  of  the  Nation.  It 
amended  the  Neutrality  Act  to  el.minate  the 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms.  That 
change  was  made  because  we  desired  to  pro- 
vide arms  and  ammunition  to  those  countries 
who  were  resisting  the  invader,  and  the 
spread  of  the  Axis  domination.  We  adopted  a 
cash-and-carry  method  of  providing  aid  to 
the  beleaguered  democracies  abroad.  We  still 
kept  cur  men.  our  money,  and  our  ships  out 
of  the  war  areas. 

By  1941.  the  acute  threat  of  Hltlerlsm  had 
become  more  and  more  pronounced.  We 
were  determined  that  In  the  interest  of  our 
safety,  we  must  adopt  new  steps  and  jiethods 
of  assistance  to  those  who  were  heroically 
fending  off  the  Invader.  We  doubled  and  re- 
doubled the  extent  of  our  defense  program 
We  accelerated  our  production  efforts  We 
speeded  the  training  of  our  armed  forces 
More  than  that,  we  adopted  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  increased 
assistance  to  those  who  were.  In  fact,  keeping 
the  Axis  away  from  our  shores.  We  rimmed 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  with  sir  and 
naval  bases;  we  proceeded  to  build  a  bridge 
of  ships  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  swift 
transport  of  sorely  needed  m.aterials.  /That 
policy  was  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  That  policy  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  traditional  spirit  of  America. 

When  Congress  first  amended  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  and  when  It  passed  the  lend-lease 
bill.  It  voiced  popular  opinion  and  it  added 
strength  to  our  determination  .o  defeat 
Hitler  with  aU  methods  short  of  n.illtary 
participation. 


Last  month  we  again  amend'='d  th* 
Neutrality  Act  so  that  the  deadly  menace  of 
the  Axis  submarine  warfare  up  >n  our  ships 
might  be  effectively  combated  It  v^as  not  a 
step  that  any  of  us  liked  to  see  taken  but  u 
was  a  step  in  which  we  had  little  or  no  choice 
If  we  were  to  effectively  and  successfully  de- 
fend America 

From  the  lips  of  those  who  protess  to  sec 
no  threat  to  human  rights  In  the  possibility 
of  a  Nazi-controlled  world,  you  m.ay  today 
hear  strange  and  far-fetohed  criticisms 
Other  words  of  criticism  and  doubt  and  ap- 
peasement come  from  those  who  arc  rincere. 
but.  In  my  opinion,  hopelessly  misguided 
You  will  hear  references  made  to  things  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
or  done  at  some  time  in  the  past  which  may 
not  harmonize  with  the  dreadful  realities  of 
today 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  vhat  any  one  of 
us  may  have  said  or  thought  or  done  in  the 
past  has  very  little  bearing  on  the  situation 
today  We  did  not  create  this  tyranny 
abroad  We  did  not  bring  on  this  war  that 
now  engulfs  the  world  The  circumstances 
exist  not  because,  but  in  spite  cf.  our  every 
effort  to  maintain  the  peace  and  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  Independence  of  de- 
fenseless peoples. 

The  Indiscretions  of  the  British  Empire  in 
years  gone  by  have  no  bearing  on  the  Issues 
facing  us  today.  We  deplore  the  minority 
Communist  rule  in  Russia  bfit  that  do-es  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  Russian  pe>j3!e  are 
heroically  resisting  Hitler  and  are.  th.-refo.c. 
performing  a  service  to  all  hurranity 

The  Issues  today  are  fundamental  and  they 
lie  deeply  within  the  heart  cf  this  struggle. 
The  libeity  of  human  beings,  the  right  to 
self-government,  and  the  Individual  right  to 
happines.-^.  opportunity,  and  equality— these 
are  the  issues  at  stake 

Jo  an  .\merican,  liberty  is  more  to  be  di  - 
sired  than  life  itself.  Our  history  has  b-  en 
cne  of  a  struggle  for  self-deterniinat'on — a 
struggle  which  we  succeeded  In  winning. 
We  are  now  engaged  In  the  most  serloti* 
effort  of  our  history  to  keep  tho.se  rights  for 
which  we  fought  and  wen  In  the  past  and 
which  we  cherish  above  a'.l  eUe 

There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  close 
our  eyes  to  the  conditions  which  now  con- 
front us.  We  cannot  pretend  that  there  are 
no  hostile  submarines  in  ctir  defensive 
waters.  We  cannot  wishfully  hope  that 
Hitler  wi:i  succumb  in  his  gpvaKe  attack  en 
Russia.  We  cannot  pin  unf  unded  confi- 
dence in  a  British  victory  ever  a  superior 
force.  We  cannot  place  credence  m  the 
Axis  statements  that  thev  have  no  de-igns 
on  our  hemisphere  We  l.ave  r.o  assurance 
that  diplomacy  and  compromise  will  quell 
the  explosive  situation  m  the  Orient  In 
short  we  cannot  sit  complacently  by  while 
the  flames  of  destruction  rage  ever  closer  to 
cur  shores. 

A  summation  of  world  conditions  today 
spells  out.  peril  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
It  embodies  a  very  real  tlireat  to  free  g:.v- 
emment  and  free  people  everv-whcre  We 
are  charged  with  fateful  cbllgntion  to  m.ake 
our  own  shores  Invulnerable  tc  attack  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  choose  a  cour.se  calcu- 
lated to  put  an  end  to  the  threat  of  totali- 
tarian doctrine 

The  democratic  world  and  the  totalitarian 
wcrld  are  locked  in  a  struggle  which  can 
only  end  in  the  survival  of  one  and  tlie  dis- 
sipation cf  the  other. 

We  take  our  stand  beside  the  advocates  of 
self»determlnation  and  self-goverr.ment.  We 
take  our  stand  beside  the  brave  nations  who 
have  fought,  and  some  cf  whcm  are  still 
fighting,  this  battle  of  freedom  W.  take 
cur  stand  with  the  leadership  of  cur  c  untrv . 
which  reflects  the  popular  wUl  and  the  ever- 
lasting determination  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  modern  civilization  as  we  know  and 
we  enjoy  it  shall  not  peri-l.  at  the  hand^'of 
Hitler  or  any  other  despjt. 


* 
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1  rpppat.  rur  dpi^lrp  tc  Ftay  cut  cf  this  war 
Is  an  overwht  Inurg  vne  The  recent  mcdifi- 
cat:on  of  the  Neutrality  Act  is  not  a  mea.-ure 
to  talcp  ij=  to  w.ir  but  a  measure  to  take  away 
from  i-ur  Government  the  shackles  which 
wt  re  p!ac*d  upon  it  in  a  law  that  was  passed 
b*f'  Tt^  the  full  treachery  cf  Hitlers  program 
r  ■i'.i'.  hv  an"!c;p.it(  ci  It  i-  a  measure  dc- 
.'ifrifd  to  strength"!!  our  hand,  to  aucine;.': 
cur  elTrrt.e  and  tn  preserve  cur  rights  during 
this  f'telu;  peri'  d  of  hi-tory 

0\)T  ecM  c!»  have  ;-tifftned  England's  reslst- 
anre  tt'.'^y  are  h(lpni2  the  Ru-sians  hold  back 
the  N.izi  pi;sh.  they  are  bemK  leli  in  Alrica. 
and  they  are  having  a  ccQlmg  eSect  in  the 
Far  East 

The  lend-leas.^  policy  will  shorten  this  war. 
It  will  htip  keep  war  away  from  the  Ameri- 
cas. It  will  protect  the  pt  ace  cf  the  world 
Icr  a  ct:;'v.r\   ..ft^r  thi.?  c>j:.!Ll-1  i.-  c.  tr 

HITl-ER    WILl     Bf    THE    I. AST    MII.ITAP.Y    DF,5  POT    TO 
DlaTIRH    THE    PEACE    OF   THE    WCF.I.D 

Our  course  is  clear,  our  motives  are  Ju't, 
our  objectives  are  honorable  A  nation  such 
as  o\Jr^.  encluwt'd  with  mcral  strenjiih  and 
fcrtilied  with  superlative  energy,  rtsouices, 
an.d  ability,  i.-  a  f i  rce  for  world  good.  V.'e  are 
devoted  to  our  liberties.  We  nu.n  t<.  keep 
our.-elves  frrt-  f:rni  .ill  the  "n-.ms  '  ui  tht.  world 
except  Amenc.ini.-m. 

Your  cooperation,  your  migh'itst  efToit. 
your  wholehearted  n solution  Is  demand!  :1. 
In  unity  lies  our  strength  and  such  a  unity 
we  must  achieve  and  maintain. 

The  stakes  are  high  In  this  struggle  be- 
tween democracy  and  dictatorship.  Human 
freedom  UsiU'  lii-s  m  the  balance.  Work,  co- 
cperuticn.  and  sacrifice  must  replace  IndLTer- 
ence,  partLvinship,  and  personal  ga;n. 

Yes.  iU!  individual  cituen.,^  we  have  seriotis 
obligations  to  meet.  What  m.ore  can  you  do 
to  help  defenrl  America?  My  frier, ds.  lock 
about  you.  Buy  and  tell  others  to  buy  defense 
savings  bonds  and  stamp  ;  Join  tht>  Red 
Cross,  help  the  United  Servici  s  Org.mi/a- 
tions.  enlist  in  your  local  civilian  defei;se 
unit.  These  are  son^e  of  the  actions  you  can 
take,  and  they  will  contribute  mightily  to 
the  sum  total  of  our  national  cfTi  rt. 

The  local  post  office,  the  pcsimaster  and 
the  pcstal  employees,  partictr.arly.  represent 
most  vividly  to  the  genera!  pubic  the  ser'.icrs 
of  tne  Federal  Gcvernmrnt.  It  is  fitting  that 
our  pcst.il  employees  take  an  active  lead  lii 
civilian   defe:is€  activities, 

IT    WUX    BE    APPRECIATXD 

There  are  many  suggestions  that  might 
aptly  be  made  in  this  connection.  For  ex- 
ample, we  mleht  think  of  the  civilian  pro- 
gram of  conservation,  substitution,  and  sal- 
vage that  Is  now  getting  Into  full  swing.  We 
all  knew  too  well  that  the  current  effort  has 
required  the  licensmc  of  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials to  control  exports,  the  establ-'^hment 
of  a  system  of  prlcritles  to  insure  an  adeciuate 
supplv  of  raw  materials  needed  for  defense, 
the  application  of  special  rules  of  allocarions, 
the  building  up  of  stock  piles  of  critical  ma- 
terials, the  collection  cf  aluminum  and  simi- 
lar products,  the  siibstitution  of  certain 
needed  materials  with  less  valuable  commodi- 
ties, the  conversion  of  nondefense  plants  to 
defen.se  prcdtictlon.  These  extraordlr.ary 
measures  are  beginning  to  affect  cur  private 
liVis  But  btc.iu-e  thoy  are  urgently  neces- 
sary, we  must  devise  methods  of  dealing 
sat.sfactonly  with  these   new  con.ditions. 

We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  have  a 
ccn.plfu'.y  successful  all-out  prceram  of  na- 
tional defense  and  a  normal  civilian  produc- 
tion at  one  and  the  same  tlm.e.  There  Just 
isn  t  enough  to  go  around.  The  only  solution 
is  to  meet  d-^m.ands  first  and  then  to  adjust 
our  civi'.i.in  lite  In  is  equitable  a  way  as  pos- 
sible With  what  IS  left. 

In  this  reuard  you  might  give  seme  thought 
to  tne  functions  cf  the  newly  organized  Bu- 


reau cf  Industrial  Conservation  wlv..  !•.  -  ;>•  r- 
ates  under  the  OSce  of  Production  M.in..^t.- 
ment.  Its  function  Is  to  br;nB  under  one 
head  and  one  governmental  ur.it  all  of  the 
work  en  c<  nservatijn.  sub&titut;^.  n,  alteration 
of  specuicatK  ns.  S4ilva»:e.  arid  Simplification 
of  dfslsn  which  had  previously  been  done  in 
sevtr\.l    d.fferent  agencies. 

Tiie  primary  obji  ctlve  of  the  new  bureau 
Is  Simple — to  "^trt'trh  as  far.f.s  possible  and 
feasible  by  :  II  avarable  tectfniques,  cur  sup- 
plies of  iii'.v  m.ite'i.i'.s  for  the  twin  purpcses 
of  makir.c  sure  thi'  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy is  'uppiied  w.th  every  pound  cf  mate- 
rial 10  meet  operating  requirements  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  the  civilian  economy 
on  a  strong  operating  basis. 

Tli.s  1,-.  cf  course,  a  tremendously  ambi- 
tious piocram.  and  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  tim.'  to  di--cust  all  the  plans  that  have 
bee:i  >et  I'  it.i  However,  one  phaee  of  the 
program  wiii  c<  me  home  to  each  of  us.  and 
our  cooperation  v/ill  be  requested.  Con- 
siimers  will  be  a.-krd  to  cooperate  in  salvage 
campa  l'h.-.  m  the  proper  care  and  main- 
tenance of  their  p  ^sessions,  in  local  drives 
against  undue  hoarding,  and  in  the  patriotic 
acceptance  cf  the  -.icriflces  th;a  will  be  asked 
of  theni 

That  wi!!  be  on?  p'ottram  in  which  you 
can  take  io.itiative  and  leadership.  Fourth- 
class  cfEces,  ai.d  iii  .some  cases  larger  offices, 
might  well  beccme  the  focal  points  for  pub- 
lic iii-tructi'  i!  ai'i  for  the  collc-ctlon  of  scrap 
materia;?,  Materuls  such  as  iron,  steel. 
aluminum,  paper,  and  rubber  will  be  sal- 
vaged for  use  ;n  the  defense  program.  This 
sect,. on  cf  the  c  nmtry  can  moke  an  amaz- 
ingly great  coilerticn  of  such  materials  if  a 
genuine  and  wholehearted  effort  is  latinched. 

You  are  already  contributing?  heavily  to  the 
succtss  o:  th..-  pncr.un  I  have  suggested 
the  value  of  an  even  m'-ire  intensified  effort. 
Ycui's  would  be  a  r.iitural  le;uler?hip — height- 
ening morale,  stimolatms  unity,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  piiblic  response  to  your  efforts 
would  be  izratlfymg  m  every  r-^spect, 

Concernine  our  foreien  policy  and  our  de- 
fense proeram,  I  a-k  yoti  to  remember  that 
our  gre:tt  national  d'.^bate  le  over.  Our  course 
has  beeti  set  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
will  The  roll  has  been  called  and  the  vote 
has  been  recorded.  In  keeping  with  our  ma- 
Jr::ty  rule,  ctir  for. -en  pi  hey  in  the  Atlantic 
and  :n  the  Pacific  his  been  determined.  The 
Isolation:?!  ha.-  h.id  !ii.«  full  opportunity.  He 
made  nis  hi- tone  ccntnbution  to  the  debate 
and  now  the  debate  has  ended  Let  him  now 
Join  with  Senators  Taft.  Gillette,  and  ethers 
who  foui-'ht  on  his  side  in  upholding  our 
democracy'?  approved  stand 

I  am  appealing,  above  all,  foi  unity:  I  am 
urc-ing  a  shculder-to-shoulder  superexertion; 
I  Lim  pleadii.i;  for  a  great  cam.palgn  of  coop- 
eration 

F;om  our  collective  effort  will  come  fight- 
ing ships  for  the  fleet,  powerful  tanks  for  our 
armor:~d  divisions,  riit^hty  fortresses  to  keep 
our  skie.s  char  uf  enemy  raiders 

Yes.  my  iriends.  we  are  going  to  give  a 
certain  belhcose  barbarian  i.i  Berlin  some- 
thing to  conjure  with. 

Hitler  pianited  hct*er  tnan  any  other 
wcu'.d-be  w.  aid  cououercr  He  may  have 
succeeded  fur  a  time  in  his  t.-^ntAStic  dream 
of  conquest— but  he  failed  to  reckon  with 
one  nation  and  one  man.  He  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  power  cf  America; 
he  underiatcd  the  Itadership  f  Fra:.klin  D. 
Rocscveit 

Our  ob'.igaticn  is  to  make  this  arsenal  cf 
demociacy  iininc:bli>.  Each  of  us  holds  a 
tiny  but  liidispensatile  b»t  of  America's  des- 
tiny m  h.s  hand.  With  the  fate  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  a  part  cf  our  responsibility,  we 
must  not,  we  cannot ,  we  shaU  not  fall. 


Tribute  to  Puerto  Rican  Soldiers  Who  Lost 
Their  Lives  During  First  World  War 


.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 
IN  th|:  senate  of  the  united  states 


\  Wednesday.  December  10,  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    LOUIS    F     CUCHI    AT    S.\N 
JUAN,    PUERTO   RICO 


Mr. 'GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  recently  delivered  by 
Mr.  Lcuis  F,  Cuchi,  department  defense 
chairnDan,  before  the  Statue  of  Victory  at 
San  Jtian,  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folfcws: 

Durifig  the  last  World  War  ever  lOO  Puerto 
Ricans!  served  In  France  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Of  these,  about  30 
were  either  killed  In  action  or  died  in  hos- 
pitals 4s  a  result  of  wounds  received  on  the 
field  of  battte.  In  addition.  6  other  Puerto 
Ricans  that  we  know  of  also  gave  their  lives 
for  theicause  while  serving  with  either  French 
or  British  troops.  ^. 

Toda(y  we  pause  once  again  to  pay  a  Just 
tributel  to  these  brave  and  noble  men  who 
died  tWat  others  might  live.  I  shall  proceed 
to  reaq  the  names  of  those  who  served  with 
the  An^ericarf  Expeditionary  Forces: 

IN    ACTION    SERVING    WITH    AMERICAN 
EXPEDrnONARY   FORCES 

Besosa  Canals,  Jose  Landrcn  Chiesa, 
il  Rodriguez  Hidalgo.  Pedro  and  Emilio 
[guacio  Fernandez  San  Miguel,  Victor 
.^sada,  Mario  Cesar  Miranda.  Ramcn 
Ruiz  Heycs.  Rodrigo  J.  Font.  Pedro  Martlno. 
Jesus  pemente,  Rafael  jjabianl.  Mcnserrate 
Padlllai  Campis,  Luis  G.  Gonzalez.  Victor 
Ernest*  Nazario,  Juv^ntino  Crespo  Tarante, 
Dr  Joi^e  S.  Vivo,  Nicolas  Luis  Jimenez.  Raul 
M.  Cohfo  Prado.  Arturo  Font,  Antcnlo  S°pul- 
veda.  jbse  Mgdera  Pacheco.  Ernesto  Gautler. 
Pcminio  Fablani.  Frank  Flguerca,  Federlco 
Calderdu,  Jose  Prlda. 

KILLED     IN     ACTION    SERVING     WITH    FEENCH     OR 
BRITISH   TROOPS 

Juan  Jose  Lafaye.  Eustaquio  Rcmanace. 
Andretlnlck  Slmonet,  Santiago  McCormick, 
Juan  feanz.  Pedro  Mascot.  Angel  Santos 
Damia^i. 

Thefi^  men  did  not  die  in  vain.  Their 
deeds  lerve  as  an  inspiration  to  cur  ycurg 
men  aijd  to  the  youth  cf  Puerto  Rico  who  are 
in  trailing  In  the  military  camps.  Those  of 
us  who  have  seen  war.  love  peace.  But  we 
as  SoTtner  soldiers  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  unworthy  cf  having  wcrn  the  uni- 
form. 1|  we  did  net  proclaim  right  new  that 
peace  «rithcut  freedom  and  security  wcuM 
be  a  cbward's  peace.  For  the  preservaticn 
of  ourjcountry,  of  our  form  of  government, 
and  of  Jour  glorious  American  institutions  cf 
democrfafcy.  as  we  have  known  them  througli- 
out   oiir  life,  no  sacrifice   is   too   great. 

The  lAmerlcan  Legion  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
pledged  her  support  to  cur  Government,  to 
our  Prteident.  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  to  our  people 

We  eie  thankful  to  the  Insular  Legislature 
for  thir  fulBest  cooperation  in  all  matters 
relating  Jw    civUlan    defense.      Tbe    Insular 
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Legislature  approved  unanimously  the  civil- 
ian defence  progra-n  ot  the  American  Legion. 
The  Insular  Legislature  and  the  Amer.can 
Legion  united  in  thought  and  action.  We 
are  thankful  to  the  pecp'.e  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
the  way  in  which  they  have  answered  the 
call  cf  the  American  Legion  In  behalf  of  the 
civilian    defense. 

With  faith  in  God.  and  hope  and  courage 
in  cur  hearts,  the  .American  Legion  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  carry  oc. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


H  -:m.^rks 


OF 


HON.  WILLL\IVI  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  10.  1941 


Mr.  PITTENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
matters  happening  all  over  the  world,  the 
Members  of  the  House  still  have  a  duty 
to  look  after  cur  domestic  problems. 
There  is  ptndinfi  before  this  House  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  on 
v^'hich  hearings  have  been  held  for  sev- 
eral months  urder  the  leadersliip  of. 
Chairman  M.-^ns-ield  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Hurbors.  For  the  Ameri- 
can people  there  is  no  more  important 
piece  of  legislation  than  the  unfinished 
order  of  business  of  this  House.  Numer- 
ous projects  are  included  in  that  bill. 
There  are  power  projects  and  transpor- 
tation projects,  every  one  of  which  con- 
tributes to  our  national  economy  and  to 
the  welfare  of  th>'  American  people. 

The  cry  of  "ijork"  has  been  raised 
against  this  bill.  It  has  been  raised  by 
the  enemies  of  the  measure.  It  is  with- 
out foundation. 

Mr«,  Speaker,  on  December  7  the  radio 
carried  the  announcement  of  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
On  December  8  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  this  Government 
and  the  Japanese  Government.  On  De- 
cember 9  the  radio  and  newspapers 
carried  items  indicating  that  Japanese 
airplanes  had  flown  over  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  I  m(  ntion  these  facts  be- 
cause of  their  importance  in  connection 
with  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
which  is  now  p>ending  before  the  House 
of   Representatives. 

During  the  past  summer  extensive 
hearings  were  h'?ld  in  connection  with 
the  rivers  and  harbors  projects.  For 
weeks  and  weeks  the  opponents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  appeared 
and  gave  testimony  and  ridiculed  the 
claims  of  the  friends  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  tnat  it  was  a  national- 
defense  project  cf  extreme  importance. 
Proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  repeatedlj  pointed  out  that  ship- 
building plants  and  other  national- 
defense  agencies  fhould  be  located  in  the 
inland  part  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the-  only  logical  place  for  such  de- 
velopment was  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
There  was  much  discussion  about  what 


enemy  bombers  cculd  and  would  do  in 
the  event  of  war.  The  enemies  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  were  vigorous  in 
their  pronouncements  that  no  national- 
defense  angle  was  involved  in  this 
project. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  past  3  days 
have  put  to  rout  every  argument  that 
the  eastern  railroads  and  the  eastern 
utilities  used  to  defeat  favorable  com- 
mittee action  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  by  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Represent - 
stives. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not' 
looked  into  this  matter  let  me  say  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  in 
simple  language,  plans  a  27-foot  channel 
for  oceangoing  boats,  instead  of  the 
present  14-foot  channel.  That  is  just 
about  all  there  is  to  the  question.  But 
of  paramount  importance  is  the  fact 
that  a  27-foot  channel  will  make  it  possi- 
ble to  build  vessels  in  shipyards  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  use  in  our  national- 
defense  program.  If  Japanese  airplanes 
can  fly  over  San  Francisco,  and  they 
have  done  it.  it  is  certainly  possible  for 
hostile  enemy  airplanes  to  fly  over  other 
parts  of  the  western  seaboard,  and  it  is 
also  entirely  possible  for  hostile  air- 
planes and  enemy  bombers  to  contact 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  do  not  need  to 
tell  the  House  of  Repre.^entatives  what 
such  airplanes  might  or  cculd  do  to  the 
shipbuilding  plants  located,  or  in  the 
course  of  construction  on  the  eastern  or 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  All  of  you 
Members  of  the  House  know  that  they 
could  be  bombed  and  put  out  of  com- 
mission. 

The  testimony  of  the  proponents  of  the 
seaway  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  na- 
tional-defense measure  is  almost  pro- 
phetic. If  we  are  to  build  for  strong 
national  defen.se  and  at  the  same  time 
take  sensible  measure?  against  aggressors, 
then  the  Hou.se  of  Representative?  ought 
to  enact  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  immediately  and  administration  offi- 
cials would  do  well  to  consider  the  loca- 
tion of  additional  shipyards  in  the  inland 
empire,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
national-defense  factories  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  It  is  far  removed  from 
any  seaboard  and  is  an  answer  to  the 
present  challenge  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  the  Pacific  coast  danger  to  war  in- 
dustries located  in  those  vicinities. 

The  attempts  of  the  eastern  railroads 
and  the  eastern  utilities,  masquerading 
under  the  guise  sometimes  of  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  organizations, 
should  be  brought  right  out  in  broad  day- 
light and  exposed  at  this  time. 

One  of  my  colleagues  has  well  described 
the  omnibiis  rivers  and  harbors  bill  as  a 
lend-lease  measure  for  the  American 
people.  Every  project  in  that  bill  has 
been  studied  by  War  Department  engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Government 
and  we  have  no  more  loyal  or  patriotic 
or  honest  group  of  cfficiais  in  public^fe 
than  these  same  engineers.  Every  project 
in  this  bill  has  met  with  their  approval. 
The  bill  carries  not  a  single  dollar  of  ap- 
propriations. It  merely  authorizes  the 
War  Department  to  take  up  ijn-ith  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  with  the  proper 
appropriation  committee  of  Congress  the 


question  of  securing  fund-  fo:  the  devel- 
opments of  these  project.^  TIv.-  i^Mi hon- 
zation  shculd  be  granted  immcdiau  ly. 

This  is  a  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  v. hen  sec- 
tionalism and  selfishness  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  Thi,^  i.^  a 
time  when  patriotism  is  put  to  tht  test 
and  as  I  liave  indicated,  and  I  again  re- 
peat, in  the  interests  of  our  national  de- 
fense, the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
and  the  other  projects  carrfuliy  studied 
by  the  members  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  of  the  H^uso  of  Ropre- 
sentatives.  should  bo  iipi^Kncd.  I  urge 
you  in  the  intticst.-  of  national  unity  and 
at  a  time  in  the  history  of  Am-nca  when 
partisanship  and  unwurthy  considera- 
tions shculd  be  laid  as;d-\ 


Use  of  W.  P.  A.  Fundi 


REM.'^RKS 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF  mich;c..\n 
I.N  THE  HC^U.'^E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  D.'Cfmbrr  10   1941 


Mr  BR.ADLEY  of  Micliican.  Mr. 
Sp'-aker.  in  my  di.'^tiict  m  northern  Mich- 
igan we  have  some  rf  the  finfpt  deer 
hunting  in  the  world  It  new  appt^ars 
that  our  doer  luin;inc  has  entered  into 

the  natioral-dffense  prociam.  at  least  so 
far  as  the  W  P  A  i.^  C(  ncorncd.  because 
while  the  W  P  A  under  ih<  cxcu-o  of 
lack  of  fund.N.  has  bhw  dcwp.  on  sewer 
projects  designed  to  maintain  the  liealth 
of  our  citizens,  nevmheless  it  has  pro- 
ceeded on  a  project  to  educato  puido.*;  for 
deer  hunters — guides  wlici  tak»  soldiers 
on  guard  at  Fort  Brady  cut  liunting. 
Soldiers  charged  with  the  prottcticn  of 
the  vital  Soo  locks,  through  which  passes 
80  percent  of  xhc  Nation  >  iron-ore  sup- 
ply, better  not  bo  caught  liuntme  in  view 
of  last  Sunday  mornir.p'.'-  nap  in  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  followinp  article  ap- 
peared in  t!:c  Eirmrt  Ceunty  Graphic  of 
Decemboi    4  ii:ii:(iinc  thi.^  situation: 

IFrom  the  Emmet  County  Griphic  rf  Decmi- 
ber  4,  1941 j 

CtriDES    FOR    HfNTERS.    BVT    NO    V.    >V.K    PRO.rECTS 
ADMINISTRATION  FTN.'^i.'.  f  C  R  SFWERS 

Above  are  some  plcture-s  of  Work  Projects 
Administration  guides  aiding  hunters  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  The  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration hits  set  up  a  guide  project,  and  last 
week  80  sc'diers  and  a  score  of  officers  from 
the  Seven  Hundred  ^nd  Second  Mihtary  Po- 
lice BattallDn  had  a  big  time  hunting  under 
the  expert  direction  of  the  W  rk  Pr  j.cts 
Administration  guides. 

They  had  a  big  time,  Judging  f.'om  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  Army  even  let  them  use  "leeps" 
to  transport  their  kill. 

In  the  meantime.  Harbor  Sprinps  is  wait- 
ing patiently,  hoping  that  some  kind-hearted 
public  official  will  come  to  its  aid  and  see  fit 
to  fight  for  the  reopening  of  tbe  sewage  proj- 
ect here 

The  project  was  closed  June  30  after  h<  \m 
about  une-:hlrd  completed  It  was  under- 
stood at  that  time  that  the  project  would  be 
reopened  a^jain  this  fall.  However,  early  in 
the  fall.  Inquiries  were  m.ade  to  the  tii'^trict 
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cfflc*   and  It  was  stated  that  r^-durnons  hid 

hieii   n..ide  in  arprcpnatiuiiS  fcr  this  stc  ivji 
and  mat  ret.peiiing  was  indefinite. 

The  city  has  done  it":  part.  It  has  appro- 
priated the  prcppf  funds  for  the  project,  and 
prcpcrTy  owner.«  have  fcecn  :i.>-'-'v'=-s(  (i  for  the 
amount  Everything  Is  set  up  };•  n  w  li^inc; 
tor  the  official  word  that  the  j.r;  j.ct  h.is  fct  en 
rec:p>-ned 

Under  the  .'•et-up.  the  c.'v  provides  the 
materials  and  equ:pnui;i,  iuvi  Wi.rk  Projects 
AdnUnl^tratii.n  furm.h'>  ;;.•  '..■..■  :  The  to- 
tal amount  of  this  projec:  ;~  $13  OCC.  $2,909 
Is  the  -sponsor's  share  ot  the  project 

The  Job  would  tak"  Rhmir  2  ir.'iiith';  to  com- 
plete. It  has  been  fi-'iivin'i  c'  STt  >  '.-•  are  now 
torn  up  and  rc.Mder.ts,  m  the  arfiCed  ectlcn 
have  put  up  w;t!i  n:any  ii,c<.iivji.:i-:.l'."-.  feel- 
ing cefaai  tliat  tiie  [a--  ject  uou.d  nun  be 
nnrhici 

The  city  of  Harbor  Springs  has  been  patient, 
and  they  have  net  coniplainrd  too  much 
ab<.ut  the  lack  of  acticn  Th-  v  realize  that 
there  Is  a  national  enier^i  i.e.  ;:i-.d  they  don't 
expect  that  they  are  any  be::ei  th;tn  anyone 
t  i-i- 

li.iilx::-  Sp:.;  ^'^  \:  ii  t  looking  fcT  any  p-  rk 
bairel  The  (uiple  Just  wonder  hew  funds 
can  be  nrcvid-c!  i>  r  t;u.dt  nrr  ject.-.  etc  .  when 
rUv  \V.:K  PrO'ec*.',  Ac'n.iM.-traticn  has  tcid 
till  :n  'hat  there  are  i.o  funds  left. 


T.  V.  A.  Dam  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn. 


e::tfnsicn  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Wednesday.  December  10,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  RALPH  SMITH  IN  THE 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  a.«k 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  have  printrd  in 
the  Apprr:dix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  December 
3,  1941.  by  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  correspond- 
ent of  that  newi^paper  in  Washington. 
The  article  has  to  do  w:th  the  contro- 
versy between  T.  V.  A.  Chairman  David 
E.  Lilienthal  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennes.-^ee  1  Mr.  McKell.^r!  and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofd. 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Atlanta    Journal    of    Decen.btr    3, 
1941  i 

Crackzr:  Aso    in     Washington  —  McKeli_\r 

Wins  First  Round  With  L:iienth.\l 

(By  Ralph  Srr.ith) 

The  first  round  of  the  b.ittle  between  Sf  na- 
tor  Kr.vNETH  M(.KiiL.\R  and  Tennes.-;ee  Valley 
Authority  Chairman  David  E  Lilienthal 
re.-ultcd  ;n  an  Iniprt.'.-ive  vict^iry  f.^r  the  for- 
mer and  may  evonuiate  in  Lilienthal  s  retire- 
ment from  the  Tennes.'^ee  Valley  landscnpe. 
where  he  ha-  nitntd  supreme  m  directing 
the  afTairs  of  the  mammoth  hvdrcelectrlc  dc- 
velcpment  that  is  the  Tennt&.-^fe  Valley 
Authoritv 

The  Hou.«e  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
t:cn>,  to  ulKch  ua.->  referred  L;!;t  n'iial's  rec- 
om.mendaticn  of  approval  and  fund.'=  fvir  the 
cciijtrurtion  of  another  Tenne.-see  Vallev 
Authority  dam  In  Jefferson  County,  Tenn  , 
turned  thumbs  down  en  the  project.  The 
action  of  the  committee  followed  McKell.^rs 
denunci..ticn     of    Lilienthal  s    methcda    and 


ronderanation  of  Office  of  Production  Man- 
,i)^eri:fnVh  approval  of  the  project  as  e&sential 
to  the  natiunal-defcnae   program. 

MKELLAR   SCOREi,    LILIENTHAL 

Commenting  on  Lihenthars  Insistence  on 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  dam  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Senator  McKellar.  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Glass,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations cv  mmittee.  ca.stlgated  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Chairman  and  J  A. 
Krug.  director  of  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ments  power  division,  as;  "the  slickest  smart 
aleck>  we  \e  ever  had  in  Tennessee." 

McKellar  furtlier  declared  in  this  letter 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  power  shortage  in 
the  Southeast,  far  from  being  real,  is,  in  fact, 
a  subtle  subterfuge  "trumped  up"  by  Lilien- 
thal and  KruEt  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  an 
act  authorizing  Douglas  Dam. 

The  blistering  letter  of  Senator  McKellar 
was  before  the  House  sub.^  mmittee  when  it 
considered  the  recommendation  cf  Lilienthal. 
and.  whatever  its  effect,  the  committee,  as  in- 
dicated, rejected   Lilienthal's  petition. 

COUNTY  SITE  WOULD  BE  INUNDATED 

Senator  McKell.^rs  objections  to  tlie  pro- 
jected dam  stemmed  primarily  from  local 
cpprsitlon  to  the  project. 

Tf  the  dam  were  constructed  and  the 
water-  of  thf^  French  Bi  ad  River  backed  up. 
as  planned  '  h.'  wr  -f  Cartkr  Glass,  "the 
city  (if  Dandrldtre.  capital  cf  JefTerson  County. 
the  home  ci  Jjhn  SevKr.  first  Governor  of 
Ttnnc-see  and  the  second  oldest  community 
:n    the    State.   W'^uld    be   inundated. 

"T!:"  historic  graveyards  of  the  community. 
the  churches — scores  of  them — and  numerous 
schcoihouses  would  be  covered  with  water, 
and  Jeffprsj'n  Ccui.ty  wf->uld  be  rendered  un- 
able to  function 

"Even  thrugh  Bie  Ike^  cf  the  Lllienthal- 
KiUiT  sort  mty  net  re-pect  these  graves,  the 
ptrph  cf  Jcffer.son  C'^uny  honpr  and  revere 
thtm    ■ 

WOUID  DE.STROY   f  ARMS  AND   C.'.NNrRIFS 

In  addition  t.i  the  ,-en' mu-nial  re,;-,:.;  he 
ofT-?red  .igam.-^i  the  pn  ;eLt,  MvKtl:  ar  cltciared 
tha' 

"The  prcjfrr  would  cverflL.w  30,000  acres, 
of  wlv.ch  11  000  are  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive to  be  f.iund  in  east  Tennessee,  and 
devoted   alm.cst   entirelv  to  gardens, 

"The  produce  rf  these  acres  supports  5 
successiui  caii.enes  that  empluy  approxi- 
mately 3, ceo  persons  and  represent  heavy 
ce.pi-.d  Investments,  They  can  and  ship 
annu.iliV  ever  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  vege- 
tables, i»-nd  even  now  are  selling  supplies  to 
the  Army 

"Apparently,  1'  is  but  a  pastime  to  Smart 
-\lecks  and  Bikt  Ikes,  like  Lilienthal  and  Krug, 
to  throw  thousands  (  ut  of   work, 

Evtn  so,  if  ti.is  wtre  the  only  site  in  east 
Ten:.ts-ie  .ivailable  f^r  a  power  dam  needed 
!  r  the  national  defense,  .the  people  would 
w.iive  their  objection.;  and  I  would  Join  with 
them  But  it  isn't  the  only  site.  In  fact,  it 
isn't  the  site  oriKinallv  selected  and  named 
by  Lilienth;'.l  His  present  insistence  is 
merely  an  i.utd    pping  cf  egct-.-m" 

MKELLAR    EXi'LAINS    HIS   SEVERITY 

Tlie  Ter.nessee   Sena'-r  told  his  colleagues 

th.e  seventy  of  his  strictures  against  Lillien- 
tl;al  a:id  Krutj  .stemmed  from  a  recent  ex- 
an.. nat.cn  cf  their  recoicls.  which  disclosed  a 
■■--t.ite  if  factii  surrcuiid.n,-;  bulh  which,  in 
my  jiidcinont,  unfirs  them  to  hold  their 
place-;  or  any  place  with  th.e  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

"As  .t  is  pre':enMy  rper;ued,  Tenne^'^ee  Val- 
lev Authority  is  Lillitnthal  f.nd  Kru«,  and 
they  ha\e  recently  encased  in  profiteering. 
and  in  afemptini;  to  proiiteer  at  the  expense 
cf  the  War  Dt-p,irtment. 

"L,:st  sprin-;  the  Department  sought  to  ne- 
ct.-^ti.ite  a  contract  with  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thoritv f.  r  power  for  the  shell-loading  "plant 
at  Milan,  Tenn  Tennessee  Volley  Authority 
offerfd  0  contract  at  4  m.ii:-  a  k:l'-watt-hour. 
piua  a   stand-by   cuari;L-    ^t    iiJj.uoO.     When 


the  War  pepartment  demurred.  Tennes*ee 
Valley  Authority  accepted  r.  contract  to  fur- 
nish pcw?r  at  1  cent  a  kilowatt-hour. 
althcush  Humboldt.  Jackson,  and  other  Ten- 
nessee ccinniunities  would  have  sold  the 
same  pcw;r  at  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hoUr — a 
plain  case  of  profiteering. 

"And  at  Chattanooga  the  local  power  com- 
pany 8Cld  current  to  the  'War  Dtpartment.  on 
a  basis  of  competitive  bidding  for  $318  000. 
as  against  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  pro- 
posal of  $'  80,000." 
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PHESTPENT  ROOSEVELT 

McKellar  charges  that  President 
wa^  misled.   In   his  opinion.  Into 
the  projected  dam  site  and  writing 
ing   that  provision   for  its   con- 
made  as  a  defense  measure. 
roversy  over  the  projected  Douglas 
t  mean  that  S.^natcr  McKeilar  is 
a  friend  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
than  he  has  been  from  its  Incep- 
does  mean  that  he  and  Dav.d  S. 
have  reached  the  parting  of  the 
this,    in    turn,    means    that    the 
Valley    Authority    chairman    has 
so^nethlng  that  he  went  be  able  to 
•     and  I   may   add.  from   long 
that  Senator  McKellar  is  one  of 
determined    and  Iniluential  Mem- 
Congsess.  who  never  quits. 


t 


America's  .Ali-Out  Eiiort  tcr  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

! 

HCN.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

I  OF  rLORIOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WeiAiesday.  December  10.  1941 

ADDRESS    BY    HON     CLAUDE    PEPPER,    OF 
i  FLORIDA 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoid  an  address  I  made  in  Florida 
on  the  subject.  America's  All-Out  Lflort 
for  Defense,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Southern  Banker  for  May  1941. 

There  Uieing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  crdeced  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Southern  Banker  of  May  1941) 

America's  All -Out  Eitoet  for  Defense 
(By  Hon.  Claude  Pepper.  United  States  Sena- 
tor From   Florida) 

One  of  lour  good  Federal  Judges.  Judge 
Barker,  tells  9.  story  of  an  action  that  was 
being  trie4  in  his  court  when  he  was  on  the 
The  prosecuting  attorney  had 
tness  on  the  stand,  by  whom  he  - 
to  establish  "the  fact  that  certain 
<n  the  body  of  the  deceased  in  a 
■e  were  sufBcient  to  cause  death. 
Not  havin|  many  witnesses,  the  prosecutor 
was  beariig  down  pretty  hard  upon  this 
Negro  witiiess.  and  addressing  him  he  said: 
"You  said  kou  saw  the  wounds?  '  "Yes.  sir." 
"Well.  What  size  were  those  wounds?  "  "Weil, 
sir,  they  \tas  about  the  size  of  a  BB  shot." 
"All  right.lnow,  teU  the  Jury  what  is  the  size 
of  a  BB  Slot."  "Well,  sir,  I  don't  know." 
"Well,  is  i  about  the  size  of  the  end  of  a 
httle  fingei?"  "i  don't  know.  Boss."  "Well. 
Is  it  the  size  of  the  point  of  a  pencil,  would 
you  say?"  "Boss.  I  sure  don't  know"  "Oh. 
well,  did  5  3u  ever  shob't  anything  with  BB 
shot?"  -rasslr."  -Well,  what  did  you 
shoot?"  "I  shot  a  >Dssum.';  "All  rlEht, 
then,  tell  t^e  Jury  what  4ize  wounds  theBB 
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-hot  made  In  the  bady  of  the  'possum."  *.'I 
don't  know,  sahi  I  missed  it," 

Those  of  you  who  have  any  idea  of  the 
appetite  of  the  ber.ighted  colored  boy.  and 
the  delectable  taste  of  a  'possum,  can  imag- 
ine how  the  witness  regretted  missing  that 
■possum.  If  you  have  observed  the  sentiment 
of  satisfaction  wh.ch  has  been  expressed 
upon  the  countenances  of  my  wife  and  my- 
self since  we  arrived  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing, you  know  how  we  should  have  regretted 
missing  the  thrill  f  nd  the  pleasure  of  this 
meeting  with  you  here  at  Hollywood  Beach 
Hotel. 

It  is  typical  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
hankers  of  this  country  that  you  have  Just 
listened  to  a  stirring  address  by  one  of  the 
eminent  bankers  of  the  South,  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  major  gentral  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  in  charge  of  the  Dixie  Division  at 
our  own  Camp  Blandlng.  Also  typical  of  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  the  bankers  of  this 
country  is  the  way  ".hat  you  have  re.«ponded 
to  your  Nation's  appeal  in  financing  the  de- 
fense program  throughout  tno  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land 

first  frontier 

We  know  that  you  are  the  first  frontier  of 
the  national  defense;  because  without  the 
sinews  which  you  provide,  the  defense  pro- 
gram could  not  get  flong  or  progress.  These 
men  at  Blanding.  those  men  upon  the  sea, 
those  men  in  the  air,  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  in  their  just  way  were  it  not  possible 
for  the  manufacturing  people  to  turn  out  the 
implements  with  which  we  contest  with  the 
dictators  for  the  supremacy  of  the  earth. 

I  think  it  is  fittnii^  to  say  that  the  Nation 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  kind  of  patriotism 
from  every  man.  woman,  and  child;  and  that 
the  time  has  come  'or  us  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  boldly  against  those  who  would  obstruct 
the  furnishing  of  materials  for  those  heroic 
peoples  who  alone  stand  between  us  and  the 
scourge  of  dictatorship,  which  turns  its  vi- 
cious talons  toward  our  own  dear  land. 

And  that  leads  me  to  say  that.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  place  in  America  for  that 
man.  be  he  employer  or  employee,  who  would 
obstruct  our  defense  program  and  impede  the 
turning  cut  of  the  materials  which  alone 
can  keep  us  from  sp  Uing  American  blood  as 
a  participant  in  this  war.  He  who  would  ob- 
struct that  program,  with  good  motives  and 
good  Intentions,  commits  a  grave  folly;  but 
he  who  would  obstruct  that  program  with 
malicious  intent  commits  a  crime  no  less 
heinous  than  treason  against  his  country. 

We  face  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  word,  and  the  people  of 
America  have  been  called  upon  to  save  our 
kind  of  world  against  those  who  would  de- 
stroy it.  Unless,  therefore,  weare  able  to  save 
that  world  with  the  volume  and  character 
and  quantity  of  the  materials  which  we  turn 
out,  that  world  shall  be  lost;  or  we  shall  have 
to  save  it  with  the  i;acriflce  of  the  blooci  of 
the  sons  of  Amcrlcar.  mothers  and  fathers. 

I  venture  to  say.  therefore,  that  those  who 
would  Impede  our  ectmomic  defense  program, 
those  who  would  slow  down  the  whirling 
wheels  of  a  factory,  those  who  would  for  a 
day  impede  the  progress  that  we  are  making 
^ith  the  prayers  of  the  world  behind  us, 
toward  fitting  out  those  brave  people  who 
are  fighting  our  battles  for  us,  are  the  real 
warmongers  who  trifle  with  the  blood  of  our 
sons. 

For  they  well  know  that  we  have  dedicated 
ourselves  to  saving  democracy,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  with  money  and  mate- 
rials; and  we  abhor  the  arrival  of  the  day 
when  we  should  ever  have  to  make  the  solemn 
decision  as  to  whether  we  should  see  democ- 
racy fall,  whether  we  should  see  the  last 
citadel  of  the  freedom  of  the  earth  be  de- 
stroyed, whether  we  should  see  the  scourge  of 
dictatorship  extending  its  foul  hand  over  the 
earth,  or  we  should  bare  the  breasts  of  our 
own  men  to  their  guns,  their  tanks,  and 
devilish  bombers. 


Therefore,  my  friends.  It  Is  good  for  us  to 
concern  ourselves  with  what  Is  going  on 
Within  the  people's  hearts  in  this  land  I 
think  that  our  country  has  a  right  to  ask 
of  every  man  the  challenge  that  the  sentinel 
gives  to  one  who  arrives  in  the  night  "Who 
comes  th?re>  Friend  or  Ice?"  We  have  a 
rlglit  to  inquire,  tlicrefure.  of  every  citizen, 
"Are  you  with  us  or  against  us  in  this 
struggle?"  We  have  no  place  in  this  modern 
trial  for  the  one  who  Is  so  lukewarm  that  he 
should  be  spewed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
patriotic  citizen. 

I  would  that  it  were  possible  for  us  in  some 
way  to  have  this  cup  pass  from  us.  A  little 
while  ago  we  thought  the  world  was  proceed- 
ing toward  an  era  of  peace  the  like  of  which 
it  had  never  even  dreamed  ol  before  We 
thought  that  people  had  learned  enough  in  a 
thousand  years  of  civilized  progress  to  settle 
their  differences  in  the  forum  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  before  honorable  and  peaceful  tri- 
bunals. We  thought  that  the  day  had  passed 
when  men  would  resort  to  barbarism  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  ends  of  pure,  undiluted  lust. 
We  thought  that  the  human  race  had  come 
to  dwell  upon  a  plane  where  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  which 
bound  together  all  the  races  and  all  the  peo- 
ples and  all  the  lands  of  the  tarth 

And  then  one  fine  day  while  we  proceeded 
upon  these  happy  assumptions  there  was  a 
rude  shock  that  came  to  us  all.  that  came  to 
the  leaders,  that  came  to  the  men  in  places 
of  responsibility;  and  that  was  that  the  bar- 
barians were  loose  upon  the  earth,  and  that 
they  could  be  met  only  by  those  who  were 
resolved  to  pit  steel  against  steel,  and  sword 
against-  sword,  and  gun  against  gun — as  we 
did  those  men  who  terrorized  our  own  Na- 
tion as  gangsters  and  murderers,  until  we 
created  an  agency  of  our  Government  that 
gave  them  back  the  same  weapons  witli  which 
they  threatened  the  destruction  of  our  peace- 
ful society. 

A    RARE    OPPORTUNrrT 

Now  America  has  the  rare  opportunity  that 
a  nation  seldom  has;  that  is.  to  repent  for 
what  we  didn't  do  when  the  storm  of  the 
first  World  War  had  passed,  20  years  apo.  It 
is  not  what  we  did  in  the  World  War.  of 
which  we  are  ashamed,  but  what  we  didn't 
do  when  the  storm  of  that  war  had  passed 
It  was  what  we  allowed  a  httle  group  of 
willful  men  to  make  us  do.  to  repudiate  our 
obligation  and  unpayable  debt  to  those  men 
who  still  slept  the  sleep  of  the  dead  in  the 
fields  of  Flanders — that  causes  us  to  regret 
our  action  and  what  we  did  not  do, 

I  am  proud,  therefore,  that  America  Is  no 
longer  branded  as  an  international  moral 
coward;  for  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  afraid  to  say  to  the  world,  even  to  the 
dictators,  that  they  stand  for  something; 
that  they  have  convictions;  that  they  have 
moral  principles  which  will  bind  them  to  the 
end  of  their  days;  and  that  they  only  are 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  try  again  to  es- 
tablish a  world  in  which  men  will  not  have  to 
die  for  the  right  to  live. 

I  derived  inexpressible  satisfaction  a  few 
days  ago  from  what  happened  in  a  brave  little 
country  in  the  Balkans.  Surrounded  by  su- 
perior forces  that  threatened  the  destruction 
of  their  cities,  their  temples,  and  their  homes, 
they  dared  to  bare  their  breast  to  death  itself 
in  order  that  they  might  have,  not  material 
security,  but  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  And  we  here  in  Amer- 
ica made  it  possible,  by  our  own  courageous 
attitude  and  action,  for  them  to  do  such  a 
thing,  because  we  said  to  them,  "Whether  it 
please  the  dictators  or  not.  we  shall  give  the 
materials  to  you  with  which  you  may  defend 
yourselves,  and  in  defending  yourselves,  de- 
fend the  others  of  the  world  who  live  with 
you  that  kind  of  a  life  " 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  give  assur- 
ances to  our  people  that  when  this  cloud  had 
passed  we  might  have  acquired  the  wisdom 
by  which  we  could  destroy  forever  the  prob- 


lem of  the  r<»curr*nce  of  this  threat  utiA  ti.w.- 
ger  I  was  very  much  iniprts.'-ed.  up  n  a 
recent  visit  :o  Canada,  to  see  how  the  ;h  ;)le 
there  were  concerned  about  the  kisid  o',  a 
world  we  were  going  to  have  alter  the  war 
almost  as  much  as  they  were  as  to  what  the 
issue  of  this  war  is  to  be.  For  in  our  hearts 
there  is  no  doubt  about  tlie  issue  of  this 
Struggle. 

Whatever  be  the  cost,  whatever  necessity 
may  ultimately  demand  of  us.  that  shall  we 
pay.  because  we  will  not  Ijear  the  pallinc  yoke 
of  slavery  upon  our  necks:  we  shall  iii  i  iH>at 
the  taskmaster's  whip  upon  our  back-  And 
I  say  they  were  concerned  about  the  po.--;  wa; 
period:  "Shall  we  be  able  to  preserve  a  sw  rid 
in  which  democracy  may  live  apnin'^ 

GERMAN  IJEMOCRACV    f  A'.:  !  D 

A  little  v.hile  ago  in  Washinpt  r.  1  was 
privileged  tc  have  a  very  interest!:. .;  c  ;  ver- 
sation  with  former  Chancelor  Brunner,  of 
Germany,  vho  was  the  Chancelor  of  the 
German  Reich  Just  preceding  tlie  time  when 
Hitler  took  over  the  Government  of  that 
nation. 

He  said  there  were  three  principal  reasons 
why  the  democracy  of  Germany  that  grew 
out  of  the  war  period  failed.  "The  first,  he 
said,  was  that  they  were  not  able  to  maintain 
any  government  in  Europe  erf  sufficient  pei - 
manence  to  lay  down  any  policies  that  would 
secure  the  peace  of  Eurojie  and  the  world. 
The  second  was.  they  were  not  able  to  arrive 
at  any  agreement  of  principle  that  would 
make  possible  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  bar- 
riers and  the  trade  obstructions,  which  alone 
might  have  made  it  possible  for  Euro{>e  to 
have  survived  as  an  economic  unit,  without 
being  thrust  by  political  disorders  vipon  the 
verge  of  war  And  the  third  he  said,  was  the 
inability  of  ihe  people  and  the  g.)veMimer,ts  of 
Europe  to  come  to  any  vmderstanding  about 
the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  matters 
of  exchange  and  colnagei  when  one  country 
could  get  advantage  of  its  neighbor,  with  the 
value  of  its  own  currency,  that  would  of 
course,  throw  the  whole  economic  system  out 
of  balance.  A  short  time  thereafter  another 
country,  being  the  victim  of  the  first  occur- 
rence, would  devalue  its  currency,  and  that 
threw  the  system  worse  out  oi  balance  The 
result  was  economic  chaos  In  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Germany. 

Dictatorship,  too,  came  out  of  this  condi- 
tion. My  Wife  and  I  had  the  privilege  m 
Munich  in  1938  of  seeing  the  scars  en  the 
building  where  there  had  been  street  figliting 
there,  and  3.'D00  people  had  been  killed  m  the 
battles  with  the  Communists  They  couldn't 
get  Jobs,  they  didn't  live  in  decent  homes. 
they  didn't  have  economic  or  social  or  politi- 
cal security;  there  was  unrest  and  disturb- 
ance in  the  air.  Then  came  this  man,  this 
evil  genius  of  the  age.  to  take  advantage  of  it 
and  turn  their  misery  to  his  own  prostituttd 
and  perverted  purpose 

So  in  thinking  of  whether  or  not  democracy 
shall  survive  I  have  thought  of  three  things: 
First,  democracy  must  adequately  and  effec- 
tively meet  the  demands  of  the  society  whi^h 
rests  upon  it.  If  democracy  fails,  these  otlief 
things  come  in  its  way.  Democracy,  thereto^, 
must  be  an  Intelligent  organism,  constantly 
functioning  at  its  maximum  efficiency  I 
ventured  to  say  last  night  in  a  few  words  to 
you  here  that  if  the  banking  system  did  rrot 
meet  the  economic  demands  that  were  pr  i  - 
erly  trusted  to  it.  some  other  agency  u  ..(!, 
whether  you  like  it  or  I  like  It,  or  not  All  of 
us  must  serve,  according  to  the  demand  there 
is  upon  us. 

Secondly,  democracy  must  terve  the  world. 
Democracy  must  find  the  way  to  get  thing.s 
done,  in  a  way  that  is  comparably  as  efficient 
as  that  of  the  dictatorships,  but  without  the 
vice  that  the  dictatorship  possesses 

There  are  some  who  think  that  an\  k.nd 
of  discipline  is  tyranny.  I  deny  i!;a'  asser- 
tion, I  say  on  the  contrary  that  tl.e  :,ature 
of  the  discipline  depends  upon  the  sjurce  of 
its  authority. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


By  the  wnv  you  may  have  her.rd  It  said 
that  Musj^clm;  promisecl  Hitlpr  :iU  a:d  short 
of  war,  and  it  i-  al-n  -aid  that  thev  have  ovfr 
there  a  nc*-  tvpe  of  parachute  corp.«  in  thf 
Italian  Arrnv  II  parachutist?  to  eo  out  in 
one  nf  ther<p  bie  new  iTahan  h'^mbing 
plants  — 10  tr  bail   1  ovit       |  Laughter  ) 

DEMrx-RACY    MfST   SERVE 

I  6»y  that  democracy  must  serve,  and  de- 
mocracy ^1U^t  find  a  way  to  get  things  done; 
.and  If  It  has  tu  discipline  it-seU  in  order  to 
achieve  that  purpose,  it  dot-s  not  lo>e  us 
character  as  a  democracy  If  one  evil  man 
like  Hitler,  or  his  satellite  Mupsoiinl.  f^hcu'd 
rule  va.sl  areas  and  laree  part.s  of  the  earth. 
and  he  rules  it  with  an  iron  uiU.  without  rf- 
spcnsihihty  to  the  people  he  rules  that  is 
tyrannical  dictatorship  But  If  an  mtelli- 
Rent  citlEcnry.  seeme  a  grave  and  challeng- 
ing crlFls  ahead,  bows  to  the  n"ce~sity  of  its 
own  defen.5e.  throws  every  muscle  of  the  body 
politic  into  the  battle.  In  a  coordinated  ai.d 
harmonious  and  determined  way.  and  the 
people  impose  that  ci'Urse.  that  rule  <"•{  con- 
duct tipon  them.felve?,  that's  net  tyranny. 
that  Is  democracy  of  the  finest  kind 

That  Is  the  reason  I  say  In  our  ecor.cmic 
conflict  here  now.  I  know  men  of  tioc.d  will,  in 
factory  or  on  farm,  can  And  the  common 
meeting  ground  of  patnoti.'-m  a  way  to  !-eitle 
their  disputes  without  Jeopardizing;  the  na- 
tional safety  for  personal  earn  For  surely 
they  know  that  If  they  won  jjersonal  victory 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  Interest,  !t 
would  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory  that  they  had 
gained 

And  so.  If  we  impose  upon  ourselves  that 
kind  of  a  discipline,  and  each  man  goes  to  his 
post  and  fulfills  his  part  in  the  struetjle,  be 
It  at  the  bench  or  in  the  battle  that  is  de- 
mocracy What  we  must  all  learn  to  do, 
therefore.  Is  to  let  democracy  be  an  alert 
organization,  then  it  sees  thc.«:e  dancers  upon 
the  horizon.  It  analyzes  the  disturbances,  it 
ventures  to  have  the  courage  and  the  vision 
to  plan  and  map  the  cour.se,  to  lay  out  a  way 
by  which  men  may  live,  may  live  and  work. 
may  live  In  good  house.s.  may  get  doctors 

when  they  or  their  children  are  ill,  may  have 
recreation,  may  have  rhe  inexpressible  sat- 
isfaction of  some  of  the  spiritual  values  that 
come  from  a  consciou-'!iiess  that  Is  one  in- 
tegral part  cf  a  free  and  digniflpd  society 

That  Is  what  It  Is  up  to  u?  to  eive  our 
people  through  the  mechanism  cf  denicc- 
racy  or  elsp  the  corpse  of  deir.ocracy  shall 
haunt  us  when  dictatorship  shall  throw  Its 
form  ai^ide  !n  Its  passage  toward  it.s  own 
tyrannical  course 

In  1824,  after  he  succeeded  \n  liberating  the 
people  of  South  America  from  the  yoke  cf 
Spanish  tyrarny,  Simon  Bclivar  had  not  for- 
gotten his  dream,  and  therefore  he  called 
upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  first  Par, 
American  C-^ntrress  He  Invited  the  United 
States,  the  other  iiatiots  of  this  hemisphere, 
and  he  invited  an  rbserver  from  the  British 
Elmpire  At  that  congress  he  declared  that 
there  would  come  unquestionable  good  from 
an  association  cf  the  American  reptiblic=  one 
with  another,  and  then  of  the  .Ampncaii.  re- 
publics with  the  hegemony  cf  the  British 
Empire,  Th.nt  was  in  1824.  a  loiig  tmie  ag'i. 
and  Simon  Bolivar  was  far  ahead  cf  h;s  tinie 

People  saw  little  fnd  thought  little  ab.  ■ii'- 
what  Simon  Bolivar  did  In  1824.  but  m  1889 
the  Secretary  ct  State  of  the  United  St.urs. 
James  G  Blaine,  called  the  first  Pan  Ameri- 
can Congress  In  the  city  of  W.ishir.gtcn. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  10  of  these 
Internatiiinal  niretir^s.  rievLted  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  rf  the  Western  Hemisphert-  ;:i 
a  peaceful  ai;d  .^meriean  way  N  >w  a:  \\"a'h- 
Ingtcn  there  is  a  great  Pan  Ameriran  Bv.ild- 
\n^  there  is  a  great  Pan  Americ  in  li:?t:tuti-i;, 
there  is  a  ccmm.ittce  fvinctioniiig  day  a:.d 
night  in  an  cfT.rt  tc  sclve  these  problems  cf 
health,  standards  cf  living,  oconom^ic  crcpera- 
tlon.  star.dards  of  well-beii^g  and  procre'^s. 
friendship  and  peace  among  these  nations  cf 


our  comity  here  between  the  wide  se.-xs  Now 
It  IS  possible  frr  one  tc  say  thut  as  'iie  re"-i;it 
if  what  has  been  done  m  the  Americ  i-  peace 
has  Ijetn  given  to  a  larger  n timber  of  oei-ple, 
for  a  longer  time,  over  a  laiaer  area,  than  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  before 

SIGNIFICANT    MEETING 

In  1933  the  first  and  m-j-t  significant  ol 
thc.-e  meetings  occurred  at  Montevideo,  at 
which  phicc  it  wa.-  decli.red  that  the  integrity 
cf  f  ery  nation  was  of  no  concern  to  any  other 
s<i\e  and  except  to  observe  it  For  the  first 
lime  ti'.e  ciiiH.tr  sign  was  taken  cfl  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  we  said  we  would  not  ui^e  the 
marines  tu  c.'.iect  private  debt  from^debtor 
nations.  You  would  n^^  m^re  think  of  a 
pistol  to  get  payment  of  what  you  loaned  to 
•^ei'ple  of  anothfr  nation  than  to  think  of  a 
gun  to  collect  from  a  debtor  in  your  own  city, 
F-.)llcwing  tha'  meeting,  step  after  step 
ha.s  been  taken  under  the  wise  guidance  of 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  i  ur  President, 
with  tlie  will  of  the  people  ;.f  this  country 
scl.dlv  behind  them,  until  new  there  Is  ac-  , 
tuallv  a  ntutrali'.y  patrol,  constituted  of 
ships  of  all  the  natu  t.s.  sponsored  by  all  the 
nations  cf  th.-s  C'  r.'.inent.  preserving  the 
peace  cf  our  hen.i.-plure  against  encroach- 
ment  from  beyond- 

I  like  to  think  that  thtre  ^hall  come  a 
time  when  there  .'■hall  be  not  only  a  pan- 
Americau  ccngre.-.-.  but  there  shall  be  a 
World  congress  I  lik-  to  think  that  Simon 
BcliVHTs  dream  ha.-  etT'.'Ctively  been  realized 
m  the  pre-en:  intimacy  cf  cooperation 
which  exists  beiwti  n  the  Briti.-h  Empire  and 
the  people  cf  the  United  Sta'es  and  the 
Wtstein  Hemi^phfre 

I  had  an  inti resting  talk  in  Washington 
the  other  day  with  this  man  Clarence  Strelt. 
who  la  the  author  of  the  beck  Union  Now. 
He  may  be  too  far  ahead  of  his  time.  I 
should  not  lav  r  !ns  pr  posal  in  detail  as  Is 
n.  w  put  torw.ird;  but  he  is  one  cf  the  men 
m  eui  generation  doing  some  constructive 
thinking  about  the  prubiems  of  our  time. 
He  IS  thinking  of  the  neoe-.'-ity  that  ^Ae  inte- 
grate not  only  the  pj^litical  systems  but  the 
1  fconcm.ics  of  cur  several  land^.  if  any  of  us 
;    are  to  survive 

Therefore.  I   particularly  addre.«s  my-elf  to 
the  bankers  of  floriqa.  and  to  those  who  have 
I    your  peculiar  knowledge  and  control  of  bus- 
I    iness    trends       I    venture    to    &i:y    that    more 
impo.-tant.   even    than    our    dipion^atic    repre- 
sentatives, are  ;he  businessmen  of  the  world,* 
in  formulating  some   way   whereby  the  eco- 
nomics    of     our     several     countries    can     be 
brought  together,  surplus  mey  izo  where  there 
I    IS  a  dehciency.  and  gc  ixls  and  services  may 
be  exchanged  according  to   the   natural  laws 
cf  ec^onomics,  r.itJier  than  by  political  manip- 
ulation or   caprife, 

I    therefore    hold   out    to    you    tlie   prospect 

that   you   may  b?  able   to  save   the  business 

j    of  the  world    by  laying  business  foundation 

so  solid  that  it  will  supfxjrt   the  structure  ot 

p>eace.    however    h^avy    and     burdensome     it 

mav  he      I  ki.   w  that  a  fe.v  years  ago  people 

'    talkt  d  and  thougiit  of  a  better  world.     Th.ey 

j    were   led  by  a   griat   visionaiy      Some  called 

him   a  great  drenn.er      Thev   said  humanity 

IS  too  coarse   to  th  r.k  oi   living  together  in 

peace    and    brctherhocdi    that    men    are    too 

selfish   to   be  generous?   m   their  personal   and 

internationai   affair--, 

HONESTY  —  BEST     FOIICY 

We  h.Tve  ccme  tc  he'.iere  'hat  the  spirit  of 

'    br.-therhc'-d    is   like    the   policy    of  honesty — 

'    the   be-t   policy.     Wo   have  ccme  to  see   that 

m.en  cf  m..inv  la^.ds    men  of  many  langxiages, 

a:.d    n-.en    of    niany   religions    have   lived   to- 

gfher   m   peace    heie   npcn  this  continent. 

We  have  ?een  the  same  thiiig  happen  in  the 

confines  cf  the  British  Em.pire.  when  nations 

i     were  drawn  together,   not  by  the  blow  or  the 

I    threat   of   the  s^^ord.   but   by  the   sentlm.ents 

j    that  are  nirre  sclidly  binding  than  hoops  ol 

"•teel  may  be.    Therefore  I  think  cur  people 


have  Hga.il  come  to  honor  the  memory  of 
that  gre«t  American,  Woodrow  Wilsoni  that 
man  whc  gave  his  life  with  his  face  to  the 
enemy,  lighting  for  the  kind  of  a  world  in 
which  men  would  net  have  to  die  for  free- 
dom ana  the  liberty  that  is  man's  inheri- 
tance. 

In  th«  last  speech  that  he  made.  In  the 
last  words  that  he  uttered,  in  Pueblo.  Cole  . 
this  man  Woodrow  Wilson  before  he  fell  that 
night,  a  soldier,  never  to  rise  again,  said: 
"There  it  one  thing  that  the  American  people 
always  rise  to,  and  extend  their  hand  to, 
and  that  is  the  truth  of  liberty,  qr  Justice, 
and  of  peace.  That  truth  has  guided  us," 
he  .said:  "it  is  leading  us  and  it  is  going  to 
lead  us.  and  through  us  the  world,  out  into 
pastures  cf  quietness  and  peace  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  dreamed  of 
before." 
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RESULtS  OF  SURVEY  IN  NEBRASKA  FARM 
FORESTRY  PROJECT 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  results  of  a  survey 
made  among  farm  cooperators  in  Ne- 
braska   in    the    farm-forestry    project. 

While  the  purpose  of  that  survey  was  to 
determine  the  effects  which  the  farm 
projects  have  upon  wild  life,  many  of 
the  cooperators  voluntarily  made  com- 
ments regarding  many  of  the  features 
and  other  benefits  of  these  projects.  The 
farm-fiorestry  program  is  successful  and 
is  resulting  in  untold  benefit  to  our 
coimtry. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  Farm  Forestry  project  is  on  a  coop- 
erative basis,  tile  Government  and  the 
farmer  sharing  in  the  cost.  The  pro- 
gram was  set  up  in  the  Dakotas.  Ne- 
braska, Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  north- 
western Texas  and  a  planting  program 
has  been  carried  on  every  year,  begin- 
ning in  the  spring  of  1935.  In  these  5 
States  we  now  have  16.104  miles  of  these 
shelterbelts.  serving  a  total  of  26.375 
farms  upon  which  187.905.508  trees  have 
been  Used.  Among  the  benefits  derived 
from  planted  trees  are  the  prevention  of 
wind  erosion,  a  very  serious  problem, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  light-textured 
soil,  and  the  blowing  out  of  young  crops 
and  ntwly  planted  seed.  The.'^e  wind- 
breaks also  reduce  evaporation  from  the 
soil  and  transpiration  fi'om  vegetation, 
thus  cjonserving  soil  moisture  and  pro- 
tecting crops  from  the  witherrng  effects 
of  hot  winds.  They  reduce  livestock 
losses  'and  reduce  the  amount  of  feed 
required  during  the  wintertime.  They 
protect  buildings,  and  equipment  from 
damaae  and  deterioration,  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  fuel  required  to  heat  the 
home.   At  the  same  time  I  feel  they  are 
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aiding  many  counties  which  are  put  to 
great  expense  each  year  for  the  setting 
up  of  snow  fences.  These  shcltei  belts 
hold  a  continued  supply  of  wood  prod- 
ucts, such  as  ftiel  and  fence  maiorial. 
which  are  needed  on  eVcry  farm  and  the 
purchase  of  which  is  a  constant  drain  on 
the  farmers  income.  The.'^e  projects  also 
find  a  ready  market  throughout  the 
repion. 

Many  a  Plains  farmer  has  tided  over 
the  depression  by  the  wood  he  could  cut 
from  trees  planted  on  the  place  a  gener- 
ation before,  or  the  posts  he  could  har- 
vest from  his  hedge.  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  will  be  interested 
'  to  know  that  the  percentage  of  growth 
Is  excellent. 

SHELTERBELTS   AND  NEBR.^SK^   WILDLIFE 

During  the  early  summer  of  1941.  a  wild- 
life questionnaire  was  again  mailed  to  owners 
of  farm  shelterbelts  planted  by  the  I."'nited 
States  Forest  Service.  The  object  was  an 
effort  to  determine  farmer  estimates  of  shel- 
terbelt  values  to  wildlife.  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  5.000  owners  and  tenants  of 
farms  having  cooperative  shelterbelts.  A 
total  of  532  cooperators  from  26  counties  re- 
sponded with  replies.  These  replies,  which 
are  condensed  lielow.  came  from  owners  of 
266  miles  of  10-row  plantings  totaling  2.926 
acres : 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  a  few  skunk,  civet 
cat.  weasel,  deer,  coyote,  badger,  porcupine, 
cottontail  and  Jr.ck  rabbits  were  also  observed 
u=ing  th?  belts  extensively. 

In  Nebraska  3.8C0  miles  of  sheltfrbelts 
occupying  nearly  48.000  acres  on  6.315  indi- 
vidual farms  ai.d  requiring  41.000.000  trees 
have  been  pl?ntpd  the  past  7  years — 1935  to 
1941 — inclusive  Nebraska  plans  to  plant  500 
miles  of  shelterbelts  which  will  require  ap- 
proximately three  and  cne-half  million  trees 
In  the  spring  of  1942 

Here  the. word  shelterbelt  refers  to  long, 
narrow  belts  of  tre28  and  shrubs  planted  in 
cocp>eratlcn  with  Nebraska  farmers  by  the 
Prairie  States  forestry  project  to  protect  ad- 
joining fields  from  wind  erosion  The  shel- 
terbelts pl.".nted  by  the  Forest  Service  con- 
sisted of  several  rows  of  trees  and  average 
about  one-hclf  mile  In  length.  Tlie  tree  rows 
are  usually  lO  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  are 
spaced  6  or  8  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Variable 
width  belts,  ranging  from  3  to  10  rows  wide, 
are  planted,  but  the  average  shelterbelt  oc- 
cupies a  strip  cf  land  approximately  6  rods 
wide. 

Shelterbelts  are  planted  to  protect  soli 
from  blowing;  to  conserve  moisture  by  reduc- 
ing evaporation,  and  run-ofi,  and  for  holding 
snow;  to  provide  food  and  cover  for  Insecti- 
vorous and  game  birds;  and  to  im.prove  living 
conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  region.  Hardy 
drought-resistant  trees  grown  In  Nebraska 
from  seed  coUt-cted  locally  are  used  for  plant- 
ing. Species  of  irees  ustd  vary  with  tjpe  of 
soil,  soil  mols'.ure.  and  depth  of  water  table. 
On  several  occasions  Forest  Service  officers 
have  reported  numerous  nests  of  several 
species  cf  song,  insectivorous,  and  game  birds 
In  the  shelterbelts.  The  shelterbelts.  by  pro- 
viding nesting  places    protection,  and  food 


unquestionably  have  a  favorable  Influence 
upon  the  wildlife  population.  These  wind- 
breaks rank  extremely  high  in  wildlife  and 
game  utility.  They  contain  practically  all  of 
the  different  vegetative  zones  in  and  about 
the  woodland  inhabitated  by  all  of  the  more 
ccmmcn  birds  and  animals  of  woodlands  and 
woodland  borders.  Restoring  wind  protection 
for  fields  makes  an  improved  environment  for 
all  wildlife 

COMMENTS  TAKEN  FROM  WILDLDT:  QtTESTroN- 
NM^E  SENT  TO  NETRASKA  SHELTEEHELT  CO- 
CPERATOas    ON    JUNE    2,    1941 

"The  shelterbelts  of  Nebraska  as  a  whole 
look  fine  and  surely  are  a  ble?sing  to  wildlife 
and  a  Joy  to  the  folks  of  the  State." 

Elkoy  Walrod.  Ttlden,  Nebr. 

•'It  is  a  protection  for  all  kinds  of  wild  birds 
and  tame  fowls  And  it  improves  the  farm- 
stead, it  helps  to  keep  down  sc.l  erosion,  and 
It  Improves  the  looks  of  a  farm." 

Henry  C   Behm.  A^Jance,  Nebr. 

*ln  my  opinion  shelterbelt.  plantings  are 
indeed  a  very  great  help  in  maintaining  cur 
Wildlife  So  much  so  it  would  be  hard  to 
estimate  Just  how  much,  but  Indeed  a  lot. 
In  every  way  I  think  the  planting  of  shelter- 
belts  In  the  Plains  States  one  of  (if  not  the 
greatest)  things  undertaken  in  recent  years." 
J.  L    Jessup.  BroaduatcT,  Nebr. 

"Protection  to  crops  and  vegetation 
through  their  effect  on  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion seem  to  me  the  greatest  value  of  the 
shelterbelts  They  are  a  direct  protection  to 
bird  and  animal  life  Dams  for  waterirg 
sources  and  erosion  control  are  also  a  great 
benefit  to  animal  life." 

Frank  M   O'Brien,  Mason  City.  Nebr. 

"The  most  beneficial  project  the  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  for  the  protection  and 
propagation  for  wildlife.  Also  beautifying 
for  the  country  and  protecting  lard  from 
wind  and  heat." 

Dr.  G.  A.  Young,  Tilden,  Nebr. 

"I  think  it  is  one  oT  the  best  things  done 
as  it  will  replace  our  groves  that  have  died 
during  these  drought  years  which  wcu'd  not 

have  been  done  otherwise,  and  good  for  all 
birds,  pheasants,  and  rabbits,  and  a  great 
windbreak.  So  let  the  good  work  go  on  and 
In  20  years  the  groves  will  be  a  picnic  ground 
for  pleasure  as  well  as  ether  things.  I  am 
With  you  100  percent."  ^ 

C.  L  Benson.  Norfolk.  Nebr. 

"I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  information 
on  the  animal  life  in  my  shelterbelt  because 
the  trees  have  not  grown  up  enough  to  pro- 
tect them  this  year,  with  sufficient  more  time 
I  think  trees  will  make  a  big  growth.  I  am 
a  booster  for  shelterbelts  and  hope  the  United 
States  of  America  will  continue  this  good 
work  " 

Mrs.  Vesta  B   Wanek,  Loup  City.  Nebr. 

"I  live  on  the  Ranch  Hill  County  and  It 
makes  one  feel  good  to  see  many  trees  and 
songbirds.  I  think  the  shelterbelt  is  the  best 
thing  yet.  I  have  three  and  I  thank  the  Gov- 
ernment for  giving  them  to  me  lor  a  little 
work  taking  care  of  them.  I  hope  they  con- 
tinue planting  them  for  the  next  10  years." 
John  Wright.  Stapleton,  Nebr. 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  of  more  value 
than  trees." 

Casper  Theisen.  Osmond,  Nebr. 

"I  would  have  no  way  to  estimate  the  above 
because  I  am  not  operating  the  land.  Obvi- 
ously, they  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  wild- 
life, also  i  think  that  your  work  is  a  great 
benefit  because  it  cuts  down  wind  erosion, 
beautifies  the  countryside,  and  so  forth." 

F  M.  DEtrrscH,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

"The  shelterbelt  Is-the  best  thing  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  for  Nebraska.  The  wild- 
life has  greatly  increased  and  is  great  for  the 
future  generation,  as  well  as  for  the  present. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on  " 

D  B.  Dauchetee,  Oahdale,  Nebr. 


"The  shelterbelts  are  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  to  the  State  of  Nebraska  tliat 
they  ever  undertook." 

Marilla  Larson.  Plalnvinc,  Nebr. 

"I'm  an  enthusiast  regarding  the  planting 
of  trees;  it  has  been  one  of  my  sorrows  to  see 
the  trees  cut  down  here,  and  few,  ccmpaia- 
tively.  planted.  The  soil  and  climate  here 
are  both  very  good  for  trees,  ai.d  they  do  fine 
here,  but  rot  enough  have  b^cti  planted 

"As  I  do  not  know  much  about  western 
Nebraska  myself,  I  c'.nnoi  giVe  you  the  de- 
sired infcrm.atlon.  but  if  you  will  send  a  form 
to  Lester  E  Bonam,  Brofdikatfr.  Nrbr  .  I 
think  you  will  get  a  useful  report  He  has 
ftrmed  my  land,  the  southeast  qtiarler  of 
section   5-18-40.  Nebraska,  fc*  several   years. 

•'We  need  the  trees  as  shelters  for  birds 
which  keep  destructive  Insect,  from  getting 
the  start  on  us." 

Elijah  Haecker,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

"Shelterbelt  benefits  are  most  important  to 
our  country.  First,  as  a  w.nd  protection,  and, 
second,  as  a  protection  to  aJl  wildlife  as  a 
nesting  place  and  shelter." 

L  E  BoDYFiELD.  Ericson.  Nebr. 

"I  think  the  shelterbelt  is  a  good  thing  for 
wildlife,  but  I  think  the  most;  good  will  come 
from  protection  of  land  and  wood  in  the 
future" 

C.  E.  Christiansen.  Pltinvietc.  Nebr. 

"They  are  a  great  thing  for  the  whole  coun- 
try as  a  game  protection  and  land  and  crop 
protection,  and  money  can't  buy  the  beauty 
of  the  trees  " 

Jake  Pankouski,  Brtigcport.  Nebr. 
"Wonderful  thing,  and  a  gr*at  advantage  to 
wildlife." 

E   J    Healey,  Creighton.  Nebr. 

"Sure  is  a  fine  thing  fgr  the  country. 
Ten  years  from  now  Just  I  lock  and  see 
v.-iiat    .•     •     •" 

Harry  Miles.  Newman  Grove.  Nebr. 

"The  good  I  get  from  the  belt  is  soil  erosion 
and  for  cattle  protection  and  catching' the 
snow.  I  donH  pay  much  attention  to 
wildlife." 


"Beautifies  the  home — hcrBe  for  the  birds. 
Holds  soil  and  moisture;  prcvides  labor  for 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  makes  the 
farm  more  valuable." 

Christina  Ducces.  Bridprporf.  Nebr. 

"In  my  view  of  shelterbelt  it  Is  one  of  the 
best  things  that  the  Agricultural  Adjusimert 
Administration  has  done  for  this  country.  It 
Is  ideal  for  shelter  for  wildlife;  also  it  does  the 
most  good  here  to  stop  the  Hind  erosion;  In 
landscaping  It  Is  tops;  keqj  up  the  good 
work." 

Arthur  Doty,  Spencer,  Nebr   , 

"We  think  the  shelterbelt  klea  Is  one  of  the 
most  worthy  undertakings  the  Government 
has  attempted,  and  the  value  to  'wildlife  is 
only  one  of  the  many  good  features  of  this 
program.  We  keep  our  belt  too  clear  to  be 
much  of  a  nesting  place,  but  this  should  de- 
velop as  the  trees  get  blRger.  We  have  found 
It  a  popular  place  for  pheasarits  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings:  it  seems  like  they  use  It 
as  a  parade  ground." 

Edwarb  and  Alice  Polansky. 

St.  Paul.  Nebr. 

"In  this  immediate  vicinity  the  value  to 
wildlife  is  neglig;ble  on  account  of  the  vast 
natural  cover  in  sloughs  and  brush  along  the 
creek.  The  real  value  to  us  comes  from  the 
windbreak  factor.  We  bellev*  that  other  fea- 
tures being  equal,  the  belts  can  bring  about 
better  conservation  of  moisture  through  cut- 
ting the  hot  winds  and  to  protect  and*  collect 
snow  in  the  winter." 

H.  L.  Kcnkal.  Petersburg,  Nebr. 

"A  winter  protection;  also  a  source  of  feed." 
Chester  Edmiston.  Page,  Nebr. 

"I  Just  can't  find  words  to  tell  the  valuf  and 

benefits  that  come  from  ray  shci'.'.ibi.its     It 
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Is  a  wonderful  prucram  and  helps  so  much  as 
a  windbrefik  I  truly  hfpc  it  la  cciitiiiued." 
Fr£ma.n  Fhancisco,  O'chard,  Nebr. 
"I  tee\  :he  >hflterbtU  la  a  wonderful  bene- 
fit to  b:rd<^  and  small  animals,  even  though 
the  trtrs  are  small,  they  break  the  sweep  of 
the  w:r,d  m  wir.ter.  and  we  do  net  find  so 
many  pheaj-ants  frozen  as  In  the  past.  I  am 
a   r.rrn    brllevf  r   In   shelterbelti-  " 

D  E  Carpenter,  Plainiieu:.  Neb'. 
■'In  my  opinion,  the  value  of  shelterbelt 
plantin£;  lies  chiefly  m  reducing  the  force  and 
de.-tructi(  n  cf  wind,  the  hot  winds  of  sum- 
mer. an:l  the  co;i.«equeiir  blcwii.g  of  sell  in  all 
sea.sun.s  As  the  trees  k^uw  larger  the  bells 
will  afTurd  shelter  for  wildlife,  which,  as  their 
numbf-rv  increase,  will  reduce  grasshoppers 
and  ether  insert  plagues  " 

BoT-HVER  Bros  ,  Atkm.^cyi,  Sebr. 
"Very  gw  d.  and.  to  my  cpinlon,  every 
farmer  ought  to  plant  shelterbelts  It  is  the 
finest  thii'.g  (,n  the  farm  I  have  8'j  acre*^, 
and  I  wish  ynu  would  s^cp  ar.d  see  our  belts 
sometime      We  =ure  are  proud  ai  it," 

A  J  Deminski  St-  Litnry,  Sebr. 
"My  oplnirn  rn  value  of  shelterbelts  Is  that 
It  Is  the  bes-.  thmc  net  only  to  wildlife  but 
It  also  Increases  the  land  value,  also  is  pleas- 
ing to  nnycre  who  goes  by  as  th's  Is  some- 
thing that  gives  y^u  a  feeling  that  m^p-kes  you 
feel  like  you  .ire  alive  with  the  trees  " 

Mike  Ll-bash.  Rockiille.  Npbr. 
"It  Is  very  g  ,cd  proteclicn  for  wildlife,  as 
I  have  seen,  as  I  was  working  in  a  field  nearbv 
I  saw  a  hen  phtasant  wlUi  her  young  under 
a  cottonworxl  tree,  the  sun  wa.s  hot,  ab  \;t 
90  ,  but  they  seemed  to  be  right  at  home,  and 
a  gCHxl  prcierticn  from  hunters  If  every 
farmer  liked  trees  as  w«-ll  as  I  do  thev  should 
have  a  shi-ltertjelt  on  their  place.  They  sure 
are  ICO  percent  for  wildlife  and  the  farm 
Itself  ■■ 

Harry  Buss.  Hoskins.  Sebr. 
"I  want  to  tell  you  if  it  was  not  for  thp 
shelterbelt  we  would  not  have  any  buds  I 
think  It  Is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  country, 
I  think  we  had  ought  to  keep  on  planting 
them  for  a  while  yet  " 

J  V  NicncEL.  Page,  Sebr. 
"In  my  oplnlc.n  the  shelterbelt  Is  out- 
standing; for  wildlife:  an  ideal  place  fi  r 
pheasants  v^hnh  are  the  farmer's  friend; 
collecting  Insects  an.d  also  a  wonderful  pro- 
tection tor  the  farm  crops  and  livestock  " 

G  B  Johnson.  O'chard.  Sebr. 
"In  my  opinion  shelterbelt  plantings,  espe- 
cially thc^fe  benefiting  wildlife  are  of  very 
great  value  Our  shelterbelt  is  an  animal 
sanctuary  and  there  should  be  many  more 
like  It  throtighniit   tlie  cotmtry  " 

David  R.  Jones,  E:gin,  Seb'-. 
'•Encour-ige-i     migratory    birds    to    remain 
longer      Mv  rea.'^on  was  mostly   to  keep  soil 
Xrom   blowine   " 

Mrs,  J   I    Rat,  Freriont.  Nebr. 
"The  benefits  are  hard  to  estimate  at  this 
ptape  of   growth       However,    it   will   be    very 
beneficial      In  mv  opinion  the  greatest  bene- 
fit will  t)e  protection  from  winds  and  erosion  " 
B    L    Jones,  Tildrv.  Nebr. 
"Think   shelterbelt  is  a  fine  thing  not  only 
to  keep  sand   from  blowing   but  splendid   for 
birds   and   make*   a    nnchty    fin.e    appearance 
to  a  home.    I'm  verv  pleased  with  mv  shelter- 
belt  " 

F  W  Brown,  Broken  Bow.  Sebr. 
"A  shelterbelt  no  doubt  drav.-s  wildlife  to 
Its  protection.s  and  this  would  be  desirable, 
pspeciallv  for  bird  life  It  al.so  beautifies  the 
vicinitv.  serves  as  protection  to  crops  against 
wind  both  In  -ummer  and  wini^er.  ai^.d  in  the 
future  w;ll   produce  wood  and   posts." 

P   D   WinLiAMS.  Alb'c-i.  Sebr. 
"l  think   these  shelterbelts  are  one  of  the 
best    things   the    Government    has   done    for 
this    country.      Every    farm    should    have    a 
•helterljelt.'" 

Jam£s  Mott,  Walnut,  Sebr. 


"Great  wind  protection  for  crops,  increase 
yield  30  percent.     In.crcase  value  cf  land  ' 
G    R.  Paui..  Brunsivick,  Sibr. 
"It's    a    great    wind    protection    for    sandy 
fields.     It's  greatly  appreciated  by  the  people 
and  the  public  " 

Joe  ToMJAOK,  E\.i\g   Sebr. 

"One  of  the  best  things  that  has  ever  been 
done  for  thi.-  cruntry  " 

C    E    OBER.SHAW  ,  Oakdale,  Nebr. 

"I  think  that  my  shelterbelt  Is  one  of  thc- 
best  in  this  country.    This  ;s  one  of  the  great- ' 
est   things   on   m,y   place.     My   shelterbelt  is 
worth  $2,000  to  me      It   1=  a  great  shelter  to 
birds  and  my  ll'.estock  anc:  crops," 

Cash  Welmiak    Ord,  Sebr. 

"Droui?ht  caused  cnr  birds  to  disappear. 
The  shelterbelts  will  cive  them  nesting  places, 
shelter,  and  food  then  Wf  In  turn  will  lose 
some  insect  pests.  Our  trees  are  not  so  large 
a-s  yet  but  th-.s  moisture  is  great  for  them, 
and  in  a  few  yeajs  we  can  go  to  the  shelter- 
belt  for  mus.c  and  fcreet  the  radio.  The  For- 
est Service  is  renderings  wonderful  service  to 
our  State." 

Mrs.   GWENDOLTN    PF-AKSO.N 

Lind.^ay,  Sebr. 

"Shelterbelt  saves  half  of  tlie  wildlife,  after 
they  get  8  to  10  feet  tall.  There  should  be  a 
shelterbelt  on  e\e;y  farm  c:  ranch." 

"Wonderful  f'  r  b.rds  and  believe  mere  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  U'^cd  that  will  produce 
feed  lor  birds,  V."e  are  hi.-hly  pleased  with 
our  shelterbel'.  We  appreciate  your  efforts 
regarding  replanting  of  .trees  that  d;d  not  sur- 
vive and  feel  encouraged  tc  properly  care  for 
shelterbelts  " 

M    V    Lamblr:-    Palmer,  Nebr. 
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Mr.    PIERCE.     Mr.    Speaker,    at    this 
time,  which  calls  for  the  iulle.st  .saciifir-e 
on  the  part  of  our  sons  and  our  whole 
population,  it  i.s  rieht  and  fitting  for  this 
Congress  to  demand  ce.-sation  of  sedi- 
tious actions  in  delaying  the  defonse  pro- 
pram  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  with 
the  production  of  aluminum,  which  is  so 
essential  to  our  dpfeB«e  in  the  making 
cf  bom.bers.     I  have  repeatedly  printed 
cut  that  these  entrusted  with  the  defense 
program  in  O.  P.  M.  and  R.  F,  C.  have 
willfully  retarded  aluminum  production, 
apparently  in  the  iniere.-.  s  cf  protection 
and  profits  for  a  great  monopoly— the 
Alcoa.     There  must  be  some  way  of  reor- 
ganizing O.  P.  M.  so  that  our  country  will 
be   rid  of  those  who*-have   betrayed  it. 
This    is    a    first    step    t.owad    national 
strength  and  safety.    My  knowledpe  of 
this    matter    comes    from    an    intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  Bonneville 
electric  power  for  the  defense  program. 
I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  situa- 
tion in  speeches  on  this  floor  and  in  the 
Record.     The  Trum^an  comm.itiee  has  set 
forth  the  facts;   now  is  the  time  to  bo 
watchful  and  to  clean  house. 


My  attention  has  again  been  called  to 
misstatements  on  the  part  of  O.  P.  M.  in 
articles  »nd  editorial  comment  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Post.  On  November 
24  I  wrote  Mr.  W.  L.  Batt,  Director.  Mate- 
rials Division  of  O.  P.  M.,  pointing  cut 
errors  in  his  press  statements,  asking  for 
a  reply.  Since  that  reply  has  not  been 
.received,  and  the  reported  loss  of  our 
bombers  makes  this  matter  of  urgent 
importance,  I  hereby  ask  to  reproduce, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  my 
letters  to  Mr.  Batt  and  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

I  House  or  Reprbsentattvts. 
Wasltington.  D   C  .  Sovernb'er  24.  1941. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Batt, 

Dcpiety  Director.'  O.   P.  M  , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  De^h  Mb.  Batt;  I  have  noted  In  this 
mornlng'j  Post,  in  a  special  article  by  Alfred 
Friendly,  that  he  quotes  you  tc  the  effect 
that  the  i  Douglas  Dam  Is  the  only  way  by 
which  tht  necessary  power  for  the  defense 
program  Aluminum  needs  can  be  obtained. 
Such  a  ^atement  Is  completely  In  error  as 
you  shoiid  know. 

I  wanti  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  desire  to  enter  into  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Admlilsiratlon  controversy.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  Tennessee  Valley  Ad- 
ministration and  will  continue  to  do  so.  I 
might  alio  state  that  what  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Administration  has  accomplished  to 
date  wou^d  net  have  been  possible  except 
for  the  support  of  the  Northwest  delegation 
In  the  Seriate  and  House.  Check  the  Record 
in  the  clo^  votes  and  you  will  find  this  state- 
ment to  lie  correct. 

Now  f<jr  the  point  at  hand.  In  1938.  I 
pointed  oiit  the  role  of  Bonneville  and  Coulee 
In  a  possible  defense  program.  This  was 
2  -years  1^  advance  of  the  defense  efforts. 
Pcrtupat^ly  Congress  accepted  the  leadership 
of  the  Nofthwest  delegates  and  provided  432,- 
000  additional  kUowatts  of  generating  capac- 
ity at  Bonneville  and  over  500,000  kilowatts  at 
Coulee.  tVo  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
kilowatts  additional  will  be  brought  in  next 
year  at  Bonneville.  Coulee  can  bring  in 
any  amo»nt  desired  up  to  about  1,700.000 
kilowatts  by  proper  priorities  on  water  wheels 
and  macttlnes.  as  the  Coulee  Dam'  and  half 
of  the  fltmes  are  built  and  ready  for  use. 
Funds  fo»  the  remaining  flumes  have  been 
voted  by  Congress. 

Wh?n  ycur  defense  set-up  was  organized.  I 
urged  Mr.  Stettlnius  to  put  the  Columbia 
River  poi»er  immediately  to  work,  as  I  had 
previousl5(  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  woiid  be  a  metal  shortage.  As  a  result 
of  my  efforts,  you  attended  a  meeting  in 
Senator  Bolman's  ofBce  on  July  15,  1940. 
In  which  Senators  McNart.  Bone.  Holman^ 
Representntive  Leavt,  and  the  writer  par- 
ticipated You  and  your  colleagues  ^old  us 
that  with  the  Cherokee  Dam  you  would  have 
sufficient  fower  to  meet  all  the  defense  metal 
needs.  Up  to  May  12.  1941,  when  you  first 
appeared  before  the  Truman  committee, 
Office  of  I'roduction  Management  publically 
stated,  tittle  after  time,  that  there  was  no 
alumlnunj  shortage.  On  May  12  you  stated 
that  up  to  400,000  kilowatts  of  Columbia 
power  would  be  put  to  work.  Since  that  time 
the  OfBce;  of  Production  Management  has 
allocated  fcbout  230,000  kilowatts  fqr  alumi- 
num to  the  Columbia  River,  In-'additlon. 
Alcoa  has  185.000  kilowatts  of  capacity  at 
Vancouver,  and  Reynolds  60,000  kilowatts  at 
Longview. 

In  the  placing  of  the  above  230.000  kilo- 
watts. Office  of  Production  Management  has 
shown  grots  Indcmpetence,  total  indifference 
to  the  production  of  aluminum,  and 
favoritism  to  Alcoa.    Direct  Federal  bubsldy 
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bas  been  given  to  Alcca  Office  of  Production 
Managemtnt  location  of  the  Troutdale  plant, 
for  example,  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers over  $5,000,00(1  in  excess  of  what  it 
should  have  cost  had  public  interest  been 
protected  1  pointed  this  out  to  Mr.  Bunker. 
who  occupies  a  principal  position  on  your 
staff,  and  found  him  interested  chiefly  in 
Alcca.  I  shall  have.  I  hope,  more  to  say  on 
this  .at  the  appropriate  time,  so  that  the 
Congress  and  the  pec  pie  may  know  hew  de- 
fense money  has  beeri  spent  and  why  alumi- 
num product  irn   has  lagged. 

The  230,000-kilowatt  allocated  aluminum 
capacity  is  Just  getting  startf^d,  after  a  delay 
of  about  16  months  since  We  first  pointed 
out  how  the  Northwest  cculd  make  this  de- 
fense contribution.  Translate  the  result  of 
this  delay  and  the  failures  to  use  Columbia 
River  power  completely,  and  ycu  will  secure 
astonishing  figures  as  tc  pounds  of  aluminum 
and  number  of  planes  which  have  been  lost 
lo  defense  through  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement There  Is  a  reason  for  this  con- 
dition. It  lies  in  «etting  up  a  Utile  group 
in  Office  of  Production  Management  which 
Is  more  Interested  In  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  in  protecting  Alcoa's  position  than 
in  producing  defense  materials  You  have 
In  your  organization  no  western  men  with 
bread  experience  in  metals  and  power.  Until 
this  condition  is  coirected,  defense  will  be 
handicapped. 

Again  I  will  state  to  you  as  I  did  nearly 
18  months  ago.  that  if  you  need  pcwer.  put 
the  cheapest  and  quickest  power  in  America 
Immediately  to  work.  I  also  think  that  the 
false  impressions  given  in  the  Post  article 
should  be  corrected,  us  it  is  evident  that  the 
statements  came  from  Office  of  Production 
Management.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
oil  this  matter. 

''       V»6j'  sincerely  yours. 

Waittr  M  Pifrce. 
Membrr  of  Congress. 

December  6.  1941. 
To  the  Editor  of  tH«  Washington  Post 

I  have  noted  the  article  in  the  Post  of  De- 
cember 5.  1941,  on  Mr.  Batfs  statement  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Douglas  Dam 
controversy  If  Mr  Batt  is  quoted  correctly, 
he  is  grossly  mu-iepresenting  the  power  situ- 
ation when  he  stales  that  DoUtjlas  Dam  "is 
the  only  additional  potential  source  uf  power 
an\ where  In  the  country  that  can  provide 
so  much  power  in  so  short  a  time  "  He  should 
know  better,  as  I  personally  pointed  out  the 
facts  to  him  on  July  15.  1941,  and  have  at 
frequent  Intervals  since  then  restated  them 
tc  his  organization. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  the  lowest  cost 
firm  power  in  America  available  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  According  to  the  House  com- 
mittee report,  all  that  Is  Involved  at  Douglas 
Dam  Is  70,000  kilowatts.  Congress,  nearly  2 
years  ago,  in  advance  of  any  defense  effort 
when  this  very  metal  situation  was  pointed 
out.  authorized  and  appropriated  funds  for 
216,000  kilowatts  at  Bonneville.  These  units 
should,  with  proper  priority  action  on  the 
part  of  Office  of  Product  ion  Management,  be 
completed  .by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Early  this  year  Congress  also  authorized 
three  108  000  kilowatt  units  at  Coulee,  a  total 
of  324  000  kilowatts  for  that  great  project, 
as  a  part  of  the  lend-lease  bill.  Congress,  a 
short  time  ago.  authorized  another  324.000 
kilowatts  at  Coulee  The  dam.  flumes,  and 
powerhouse  are  built,  and  if  Mr  Batfs 
Office  of  Production  Management  Issues  the 
requisite  priorities  these  machines  can  be  put 
Into  operation  In  a  relatively  short  time  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  around  one-fifth  or 
one-sixth  of  the  repo-ted  Douglas  Dam  costs. 

When  the  defense  set-up  was  created  I. 
with  members  of  the  Northwest  delegation 
called  on  Mr  Stettin  us  and  pointed  <  ut  the 
metal-power  situation  He  sent  Mr  Batt  and 
Mr  Ganc  Dunn  to  a  meeting  with  the  North- 
west delegation,  whi>:h  was  held  In  Senator 
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HoLMAN  s  Office  on  July  15.  1940.  with  the  i 
Oregon-Washington  Senators  and  Represent-  I 
atives  present.  He  was  told  to  put  the  Co-  i 
lumbia  River  power  to  work  In^mediately  to  | 
work  on  light-metal  production,  and  his  re-  I 
ply  was  that  sufficient  metal  and  power  ca-  ' 
pacity  was  already  available.  ' 

He  reversed  himself  on  this  In  a  hearing 
before   the   Truman   committee   on   May    12.    i 
1941.  and  staled  that  400.000  kUowatta  of  Co-    j 
lumbia  power  would  be  put  to  work  immedi- 
ately.   He  and  hit  associates  have  Ju£.t  started 
to  work  after  a  delay  of  16  months     The  de- 
lay in  aluminum  production  in  the  Columbia 
River  plants  has  meant  a  plane  los^  ov^  five    i 
times  a*  great  as  Mr    Batt  mentions  in  these 
articles  about  Douglas  Dam. 

Mr  Batt  is  not  a  power  man  He  neces-  ' 
sarily  rehe*  on  his  associate.  M-  K- .;^,  and. 
in  my  Judgm.ent.  the  decisions  ol  Mi  Krug 
have  not  enhanced  respect  lor  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  group  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  know  a  Utile  about 
power  I  built  ard  operated  power  proper- 
ties years  ago  For  over  25  years  I  have  been 
In  the  power  fight  and  have  had  some  part 
In  the  Federal  pcwer  le;iislation.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Slate  I  was  also  familiar  with  regu- 
latory measures.  Therefore  1  feel  qualified 
to  speak  with  enough  background  of  experi- 
ence not  to  be  deceived  bj-  such  rank  mis- 
statements. 

I  have  no  views  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  controversy,  as  my  desire  is  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
is  well  known  in  the  House  What  1  have 
been  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  last  2  years  is 
to  get  the  western  metals  developed  to  help 
solve  the  metal-shortage  j  roblem.  so  that  our 
security  could  be  strengthened  without  ruin- 
ing certain  types  of  small  business  1  have 
failed  to  secure  any  cooperation  from  the 
Office  of  Production  Management.  The 
American  people,  who  will  have  to  make  the 
sacrifice  to  meet  the  tax  bill,  should  know 
what  the  Office  of  Product.on  Management 
bungling  will  cost  them.  The  cost  in  defense 
materials  denied  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
will  be  tragically  apparent  Our  Allies  in 
their  fight  against  Hitler  have  needed  what 
the  Office  of  F>roduction  Management  has 
withheld  Tlie  record  has  been  wTitten. 
Tlie  American  people  should  know  the  facts. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  Krugs  In- 
spired power  utterance  through  Mr  Batt 
should  contribute  to  undo  a  part  of  the  work 
of  some  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
who  made  the  extension  of  the  Tcnne.';see 
Valley  Authority  possible 

The  handling  of  the  Columbia  River  power 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Management  has 
been  scandalous  Now  is  the  time  to  stop 
such  actions  if  we  are  tc  defend  adequately 
I  am  writing  in  the  mannei  so  that  we  will 
not,  in  these  critical  times,  have  a  repetition 
of  what  has  occurred  in  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tion Management. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  M  Pierce. 
Mer7}ber  of  Congress. 


The   Declaration  of  War 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 


M  ndai.  Di'ceynhtr  8,  1941 


Mrs    BOLTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  without 
hesiiaiion  or  fear  1  have  c<iSi  my  vote 


for  war.  a  war  that  i.'-  pif;.'tr  ;n  I's  im- 
plications th.Tn  the  natu>ns  thai  w.ico  it. 
a  war  whost  i  i^i  wt^  c.-iiinot  see. 

We  have  been  attacked  at  a  moment 
when  our  honest  tflcits  lo  secure  peace 
in  the  Pacific  lulled  us  into  a  sense  of 
false  security.  Oui  answer  can  be  given 
only  by  guns.  Unity  of  purpose  and  de- 
termination must  mark  our  every 
thought  and  acti*  ::  Ptace  has  gone 
from  all  the  world  'h.  d:\rknt\>s  of  de- 
struction has  spread  itself  across  the 
ocean  whose  very  name  ViBS  peace,  Veiy 
well,  if  the  moment  for  this  has  indood 
come  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  gi  mi 
task  of  destroying  the  forces  of  iluit 
darkness  whether  thry  be  within  or  with- 
out our  borders.  \ 

This  war  is  not  like  the  la.st  war.  It  Is 
not  hke  any  war  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Let  us  have  no  illusions  about  it.  Let  us 
be  rid  of  old  ideas  let  u$  recognize  that 
methods  used  in  1918  are  not  applicable 
now.  Let  us  cease  to  be  children  playing 
with  toys;  let  us  be  grown .  men  and 
women  facing  the  stark  tragedy  of  man's 
failure  with  vision,  with  complete  hon- 
esty, with  humility  and  courage,  and 
above  all  with  an  unshakable  belief  in  the 
ultimate  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

It  has  t>een  my  good  fortune  to  b<'  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Comiuit- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  As 
Its  name  implies  this  committee  has 
grave  responsibility  in  times  .<^u:h  as 
these.  With  such  a  background  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  har- 
bored any  illusions  about  the  seru  us- 
ness  of  world  conditions  and  of  our  u!n- 
mate  embroilment  m  the  conflict. 

The  Members  of  this  House  know  that 
I  have  supported  every  single  defense 
measure.  My  entire  concern  and  my 
every  attitude  has  been  predicated  upon 
the  stronge.st  possible  defence  for  Amer- 
ica. But  because  I  have  known  how 
slowly  we  were  movinc  toward  any  niili- 
tary  security,  because  I  have  bern  pecu- 
liarly aware  of  the  confusion  cf  our  ef- 
forts, I  have  tried  to  make  those  efforts 
more  constructive,  and  have  dc-ne  all  one 
person  can  do  to  h'lld  us  as  a  Nanon  to 
the  high  ideal  of  cur  ropresen^aMve  form 
of  government  I  hr<\f  not  aei'-ed  with 
the  foreign  policies  of  ihe  administration. 
Yet  once  those  policies  were  enar tf  d  into 
law  I  have  consistently  j-uppoi^d  iheir 
implementation. 

But  all  that  i.*^  pa^'  We  are  at  war 
and  there  is  no  place  m  our  live.'-  for  any- 
thing that  v.ili  not  build  cur  strength  and 
power,  and  build  i;  qu.rkly.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  has  a  new  duty 
placed  upor  him  by  this  action.  He  must 
be  more  aware  cf  the  imphcations  of 
every  move  we  make  m  no  matter  what 
direction;  more  alert  to  every  danger, 
even  that  uhich  might  come  from  our 
own  individual  selfishness,  apathy,  or 
fear;  stronger  for  truth  and  honesty  of 
purpose  and  of  fact :  wiser  in  little  things 
that  greater  wisdom  may  prx-vail. 

Each  citii^en  of  this  great  country  has 
his  part  to  play,  hi,'-  duty  to  the  idea!  that 
is  America  his  n  .'-ponsibihty  in  the  whole 
program,  of  an  all-out  war.  but  ours  is  the 
larger  rcspc  rLsibilily,  Let  us  not  permit 
ourselves  any  littlene.ss,  any  selfishness, 
any  intolerances.  Rather  let  us  assume 
a  greatness  beyond  our.'^elves,  reconse- 
crating  ourselves  daily   Lo  the   ideal  of 
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broiheihovc!  that  is  America  that  the 
light  of  hfr  virion,  though  now  dimmed, 
may  shmo  with  a  deep  serenity  even  in 
this  darkness  and  so  become  the  sun  of 
tomorrow's  day. 


\ 


United  Toward  Victory 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdnciday.  December  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SIOUX  FALLS  DAILY 
ARGUS  LEADER 


Mr.  MUNT)T.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  want  to 
take  this  oicasion  to  include  in  the  per- 
manent REr(DRD  an  editorial  from  the  lar- 
gest newspaper  in  the  two  Dakotas  which 
in  my  opinion  epitomizes  the  sentiment 
of  the  peopl.'  in  this  great  middle  west- 
ern section  of  America.  This  editorial 
first  appeared  in  the  extra  war  edition 
published  b>  the  Daily  Argus  Leader  of 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  on  Sutjday  after- 
noon, December  7,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  regular  Monday  editions  of  thi.^^  news- 
paper. 

The  author  of  the  follo'.\ing  editorial 
is  Mr.  Fred  C.  Christopherson.  of  Sioux 
Falls,  whom  many  of  you  nave  met  and 
whose  prophetic  and  potent  editorials 
have  frequently  been  inserted  in  the 
Record  by  other  Members  of  this  body, 
as  well  as  by  me.  Mr.  Sp«^\ker,  I  share 
and  support  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
this  editorial,  and  I  am  certain  it  ex- 
presses the  altitude  of  South  Dakota  with 
unerring  accuracy. 

The  theme  song  of  America  has  be- 
come the  sentiment  which  is  aptly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  sentence  from 
Mr.  Christopherson's  editorial: 

We  march  trday  as  a  united  Nation  toward 
tho  victory  that  will  surely  be  ours. 

[From  the  Si3ux  Falls   iS    Dak)    Daily  Argus 
Leader  of  December  8.  1941  ] 

UNITED    T(iW.\RD    VICTORY 

What  Is  of  the  pact  is  of  the  past.  Tlie 
United  States  tcday  i.«  at  war. 

Our  Job  lu  w  Is  to  wm  that  war, 

To  that  task  every  American,  irrespective  of 
party,  prior  behef,  religion,  residence,  or  de- 
scent, mn.«t  dedicate  himself.  Each  must  be 
ready— and.  wo  are  sure,  is  ready— to  serve 
the  Nation  in  the  role  for^whlch' he  is  best 
qiiahflfd  ^ 

Tlie  might  cf  America  now  will  manifest  i 
Itsolf — the  m:k:ht  of  cur  people,  of  our  re-  I 
st)urces.  of  cur  great  factories,  of  our  fertile  ' 
farni«.  cf  our  rich  mines  and  of  our  demo-  \ 
cratic  government.  From  coast  to  coast  and  ' 
bird.^r  to  border,  the  dominant  strcncth  of  ' 
the    Unltfd   Stiites   will   rise 

Our  unity  will  empower  us  Our  idealism 
will  inspire  us  Under  the  common  banner 
of  Americanism,  we  go  forth  today  to  main- 
tain cur  countiy's  independence  and  security. 

Exactly  what  lies  ahead,  none  can  say  But 
we  know  that  the  way  will  tae  rough  arid  hard. 
Of  us.  sacrifices  will  be  required.  Our  nor- 
mal way  of  life  will  be  disrupted. 


Precedence  now  must  go  to  the  military. 
It  must  have  the  right-of-way  as  it  proceeds 
to  take  what  steps  are  necessary  to  win  this 
war 

We  must  accept — and  we  u'lH  accept— with- 
out grumbling  or  he.sitation  the  impositions 
that   the  requirements  of  v  ar   ccm.pel. 

We  march  today  as  a  united  Nation  toward 
the  victory  that  will  surely  be  ours. 

In  this  solemn  undertaking.  Sioux  Falls  and 
S<'jU':h  Dakota  join.  Our  re-ources  are  at  the 
service  of  the  Nation,  We  will  be  among  the 
substantial  contributors  In  tl:is  war  as  we 
were  in  the  World  War,  Tl'en  cur  manpower 
was  among  the  Nation's  best  and  our  re- 
source- of  food  of  untold  value. 

And  let  no  one  m!.'5inter]}ret  the  so-called 
Isolationist  sentiment  that  prevailed  In  this 
part  of  the  Nation.  It  represented  a  differ- 
ence of  cpinion,  not  a  contrast  in  patriotism, 
as  the  devel  pments  now  will  reveal.'  This 
area  is  as  American  as  it  1?  brave,  as  willing 
to  fight  for  American  securry  as  were  ltstK)ld 
and  adventur  lus  forefathers 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt  is  our  President  and 
our  leader  in  this  extraordinary  emergency. 
To  him  we  cfT-r  rur  servlc;  s 

Mr   PrL^sident.  we  await  v.mr  commands. 


How  Money  Is  Created  by  Privately 
Owned  Banking  System  on  Govern- 
ment's Credit  and  the  Government 
Charged  Interest  Thereon — Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Buildini^  Ordered  Sold 
for  Taxes,  Although  Board  Can  Create 
Money  to  Pay  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN  - 

OF    TE.\.^.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


M  jiiday.  Dcccmb-i  1.  I'jil 


Mr.  PATMAN,  xMr,  Sp -aker.  much  is 
being  said  in  the  nevv.spapers  about  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  aathcrities  levy- 
ing on  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Build- 
ing here  in  Wa.shmgton  for  taxes  and 
ordering  the  building  sold  soon  to  sat- 
isfy a  tax  debt  incury-d  over  a  p^^riod  of 
years.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  that  it  is  exempt  from 
taxes,  the  same  as  public  buildings. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Brnkm^;  System 
is  privately  owned.  N.it  SI  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  people;  it  is  owned  by  privat-^  bar-.k- 
ing  corporations.  It  is  a  corporati'  n 
owned  by  corporations.  .Many  penpU  b*  - 
lieve  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Baiikinc: 
System  is  owned  by  the  GDvernrnent  be- 
cause it  is  named  Federal  but  of  course 
this  is  not  true.  ^    ,  - 

CRE.^TE    MONEY,     BVY     BONDS      AND    COLIFCT 
INTEREST 

When  the  Honorable  Marrin>r  S 
Eccles,  Chairman  of  tiie  F-deral  Reserve 
Board,  was  before  the  Banicms  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Hoase,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  on  Tuesday,  September 
30.  1941,  I  interrogated  him  about  how- 
he  obtained  for  the  12  Ftderal  Reserve 
banks  the  $2,000,000,000  in.  Government 
bonds,  which  the  system  Is  now  holding 


and  charging  the  Governm'^nt  Interest 
thereon.  The  questions  and  answers  ap- 
pear in  the  printed  testimony,  volume  2, 
pagp  1342,  and  Is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman.  •     •     •     How  did  you  get  the 

money  to  buy  those  $2,000,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment securities? 

Mr   Ecct-Es,  We  created  it. 

Mr.  PAtMAN.  Out  of  what? 

Mr,  EcctEs  Out  of  the  right  to  Issue  credit. 
money, 

Mr.  Patman,  And  there  is  nothing  behind 
it.  Is  there,  except  the  Government's  credit? 

Mr.  EocLEs.  We  have  the  Oovemment 
bends, 

'       Mr     PaTman.  That's    right;     the    Govern- 
I    menfs  crtdit.  , 

t  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  is  now 
paying  between  forty  and  fifty  million 
dollars  a  year  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking   System    as   interest    on   these 

'  bonds.  The  expenses,  dividends,  and 
profits  of  the  System  are  paid  in  that 
way.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  for 
each  department  of  our  Government  to 
be  allowed  to  purchase  enough  Govern- 
ment bonds  to  pay  their  expenses  the 
same  way.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able for  the  Government  to  set  aside 
enough  Interest-bearing  bonds  to  each 
Federal  employee  to  pay  the  Federal  em- 
ployee interest  sufiBcient  to  pay  his  salary 
as  it  is  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  to  get  their  expensespaid  in  that 
way. 

Under  our  present  system  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  can  purchase  twenty-five 
or  fifty  billion,  a  hundred  billion,  or  an 
unlimited  amoimt  of  Government  bonds 
the  same  wav  thev  purchased  and  now 
hold  the  $2,000,000,000. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  desire  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  their  building  here  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  it  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter  for  a  sufiBcient  amount  of  in- 
terest-beariDg  bonds  to  be  bought,  which 
will  provide  sufficient  income  to  pay  the 
taxes.  I  am  not  passing  on  the  question 
whether  the  taxes  should  be  paid  or 
should  not  be  paid,  as  that  question  will 
be  passed  on  by  the  courts. 

FINANCIUC  WAR  BY  INTIREST -BEARING  BONDS 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  permit  the 
banks  to  buy  United  States  Government 
bonds,  interest -bearing,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  sys- 
tem is  buying  bonds,  in  order  to  provide 
the  funds  to  finance  the  war.  The  stock- 
holders of  the  entire  private  banking  sys- 
tem in  our  country  have  cnly  $8  000,- 
000,000  invested  in  banking  institutions. 
On  that  capitalization  they  have  already 
loaned  the  Government  $20,000,000,000 
by  purchasing  interest-bearing  securities. 
In  addition,  the  banks,  upon  the  $8,000.- 
000.000  capitalization  and  investment, 
have  made  loans  and  investments 
amounting  to  $34,496,000,000.  not  includ- 
ing the  Government  securities.  Thoy  can 
now  make  loans  aggregating  $28,000  000,- 
000  on  tbe  $8,COO,000,000  capitalization, 
in  addition  to  the  present  total  loans  and 
investments  of  $54,496,000,000.  These 
figures  can  be  verified  by  an  pxamination 
of  the  teaimony  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions I  propounded  to  Secretaiy  Morgen- 
thau.  as  reported  on  page  1134  of  the 
hearings. 

The  present  banking  system,  through 
the  use  of  the  Government's  credit,  as 
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now  proposed  to  finance  the  war,  can 
Issue  more  than  $240,000,000,000  in 
money,  and  r\cry  bit  of  it  will  be  issued 
on  the  $8,000,000,030  capitalization  and 
the  Governni»  :i-'s  credit.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  the  Govf  mrm  nfs  crecit  that  will 
secure  it.  as  ;he  $3,000  000,000  capitali- 
zation will  b.  m-^uffieient  for  that  purpose. 
IDUK  COLD  IN   h:::s  cf  kfntvckt  should  bi 

CSC-    -;,_    FINANCE    WAR    DEBT 

Why  should  the  people  be  forced  to 
pay  $2  for  every  $1  the  Government  uses. 
when  it  has  approximately  $23,000,000,- 
000  In  idle  gold  that  can  be  used  to 
finance  a  debt  in  the  orthodox  way 
that  would  be  equal  to  more  than 
$240,000  000.000? 

$150,000,000,000  DEBT  MFANS  A  DEBT  TWICE  THAT 
L.ARGE 

When  the  Government  issues  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  it  linally  pays  as  much 
In  interest  as  it  pays  on  the  principal  by 
the  time  the  bonds  are  paid  in  full. 
Therefore,  a  $150,000,000,000  debt  means 
a  debt  of  $300,000,000,000  by  the  time  it 
is  paid,  or  even  more. 

Congress  can  and  should  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deliver 
non-interest-bearing  bonds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  require  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment credit  therefor  instead  of  paying 
$25  000.000  a  yeai  interest  on  every 
$1  000,000.000  borrowed.  The  C25,000,00b 
will  be  paid  each  year  on  the  princi- 
pal of  the  $1,000,000,000  in  bonds.  In 
that  way  the  entire  amount  of  the  bonds 
can  be  paid  over  a  period  of  years  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayeis  of  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  what  they  would  have  to  pay 
under  the  present  system,  which  would 
be  le.ss  inflationary  .han  interest-boarmg 
bonds  because  th^y  winld  be  retired 
earlier. 

This  proposal  Is  sound.  It  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  the  testimony  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
when  the  price-control  bill  was  under 
consideration. 

It  is  a  simple  qut  stion  of  the  Govern- 
ment using  its  own  gold  to  save  interest, 
or  permitting  the  binks  to  use  it  free  of 
charge,  along  with  the  Government's 
credit  free,  and  collect  interest  from  the 
Government. 

Tlie  Members  of  Congress  will  do  the 
people  a  ereat  disservice  for  the  next  100 
years  unless  this  Government  bond 
racket  is  stopped. 


Oleomargarine  a>   Butter  Substitute 


EXTFNSION  OP^    HF'J.^HK.S 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

'  F    Wl-CONSIN 
IN  THE  HOt>E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


U'.  d-:,-.dav.  D^  cr'^ibtr  10.  1941 


RESOLiriON    OF    GitFFN    COUNTY    (V^'IS  ) 
BO.\RD  OF  t^LTEKVISORb 


Mr  SMITH,  Mr  Speaker,  unci,  r  lea-. e 
to  exttnd  my  remarks,  I  insert  m  the 
Recofd,  a   rtport  of   tl>-    Guen   County, 


Wis.,  agricultural  committee,  to  the 
Green  County  Board  of  Supervisors'  an- 
nual session  in  Novembei  1941,  includ- 
ing resolution  adopted,  on  the  ruling  of 
September  6.  1941,  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  allowing  oleo- 
margarine to  be  manufactured  and  sold 
to  imitate  and  resemble  butter,  as  fol- 
lows: 

^^Tiereas  the  ruling  of  September  6.  1941, 
by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion allowing  oleomargarine  to  be  manufac- 
tured and  sold  to  imitate  and  resemble 
butter;  and 

Whereas  the  ruling  of  Paul  V,  McNutt 
permits  the  addition  of  vitamins  A  and 
D  and  approves  the  use  of  milk  or  milk 
products  and  any  combination  of  animal 
fat*  With  vegetable  fats  or  oils,  and  removes 
many  of  the  previous  restrictions  on  label- 
ing  and   advertising:    and 

Whereas  the  oleomargalne  manufacturer  Is 
Intending  to  imitate  butter  In  color,  flavor, 
and   package   size;    and 

Whereas  the  southern  farmer  receives  from 
the  oleomargalne  market  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  mill  owner's  return  from  the  sale 
of  the  cottonseed  oil;  and 

Whereas  the  sale  of  this  butter  substitute 
win  directly  affect  the  Green  County  dalr^ 
farmer  and  will  greatly  lower  his  Income: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Green  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  session  assembled  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1941,  do  hereby  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  bill  H.  R  5700.  which  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  this  butter  substitute; 
and  be  it  further 

Resoli^d.  That  the  county  clerk  be  in- 
structed to  mail  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
all  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 


The  War  Resolution 


EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

(   >     NfV.     V      F.K 

IN    THE  HOUSE  L'F  HFI'PiEtENT.M  I\  ES 


Wednesday.  December  10,  1941 


Ml-  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  Mr. 
Sp<'aker,  under  it-a\e  to  extend  my  it-- 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  recently 
over  the  radio: 

People  of  Binghamton.  Johnson  City.  End- 
Icott.  Norwich,  Oneonta.  and  throughout  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congressional  District,  on 
Sunday,  the  Territories  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try suffered  the  most  diabolical,  the  meet 
treacherous  and  devastating  attack  from  the 
Japanese  it  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  a  nation 
at  peace  to  suffer.  Without  warning,  with- 
out provocation,  hundreds  of  hostile  planes 
roaded  out  of  the  skies  and  showered  death 
and  destruction  upon  Hawaii,  upon  the  Phil- 
ippines, upon  Guam  and  many  other  Amer- 
ican outposts 

Our  sacred  flag  has  been  sullied  by  the 
xuthlessness  of  these  mar&uderg  Our  na- 
tionals have  been  submitted  to  tlieir  out- 
rageous and  murderous  conduct  All  these 
atrocities  occurred  even  while  Emperor  Hlro- 
hlto's  dclegnte.s  were  talking  peace  to  our 
State  Deportment  All  this  murder  and 
crirn,ie<  wfnt  on  while  tl.e  America:.  Gov- 
ernmei,'  still  madt-  peaceful  dem  nstriitlons 
around  the  diplomatic  coiifeience   table. 


Such  Infamous  attarks  and  the  cirrymg 
of  savage  Wf;rfare  into  the  P!:v:ron«  cf  the 
United  States  cim  be  an^wert-ci  ■.\,'.  but  cno 
word  from  us,  Tliat  word  i«  w?.:  W'lr  \v:ih 
all  its  ghastly  lmpllcat;(-r\s  n:  ri  h:ii>rii':  re- 
sult. War  tintll  the  enemy  h.is  paiJ  i^iHny 
times  for  the  wrongri'inK  ^^f  Its  terrible 
violations. 

For  a  long  time  the  eastern  world  h.is 
borne  with  meekness  the  saber-rattling, 
cynical  brutality  of  the  Empire  cf  Jnpun. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  an  ever-increasing 
belligerence  on  her  part  and  her  desire  to 
extend  her  dictatorial  sway  b  •:.  e;i  :  nnd 
west.  On  Sunday,  the  p.'  ; 'p  :  .^:^^erlca 
got  a  taste  of  Japan's  c  iic"  p:  t  ix;,  i-.^:.  n. 
But  It  awoke  America  as  no  otlier  nctirn 
could   have. 

As  the  result  of  these  offensive  and  ter- 
rible attacks  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 
we  are  faced  with  but  twc  alternatives,  e:uu  r 
to  fight  or  to  surrender 

You  people  who  listt  ned  to  mv  v  te  in 
the  Congre&s.  which  wa-  heard  over  the  en- 
tire Nation,  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  my 
choice  in  the  great  hour  nf  dccis;.  n  Y^u 
people  back  home  who  heard  your  Concrts.--- 
man  say  "Aye"  when  the  roll  wa'  railed 
could  come  to  no  ether  oonclusicn  tha.n  to 
realize  that  as  you-  R' presentat  u .  in  the 
greatest  legislative  body  in  the  wcrlri  I  voted 
to  fight,  and  to  fight  on  until  Amirica  re- 
duces the  little  bri.  wn  ir.eii  cf  J.  pan  to  the 
Ignoble  status  they  deserve 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  r.t  ver 
failed  in  the  hour  of  crisis.  We  will  m  ver 
be  defeated  by  aggressive  and  piratical  ad- 
versaries. No  power  on  earth  c.^n  d<  feat 
this  greatest  of  all  nations 

In  this  crticial  time  I  call  upon  the  patri- 
ots of  my  district  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  great  task  which  fate  has 
placed  before  us  In  this  declaration  of  war 
against  Japan,  we  will  fight,  and  fight  long 
If  need  be.  but  v.\  w;:i  fipht  and  wc  will  win. 


America  Goe$  to  War 


FXITNSION   OF   RE^LARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

r'F    MASSACHTT^FTTS 

IN   THE   H(,)USF  OF   RFPREt^ENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Dm  mbir  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL  F'KOM   THE   BOSTON   POST 


Ml      HEALEY       Mi.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  exund  n.y  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  frllowing  editonal  from 
the  Boston  Po-^t  of  December  8,  1941: 
[From  the  Boston  Pest  of  Dfct:r.ber  8    1941) 

AMERICA    G<'Eb    H     WAR 

The  attack  upon  Hawaii  by  the  Japanese 
means  that  America  is  at  war 

The  die  is  caist. 

Somewhere  on  the  \ast  Pacljgc — .irean  of 
peace  but  now  of  war— <  urfnrcPH  are  eneaged 
with  Japan. 

Tliis  attack  In  one  instant  has  desiroyed 
the  disunity  which  has  been  cnsturblng 
America 

We  now  staled  shoulder  to  shoulder  as 
fighting  descendants  of  fightine  forebears 

The  sword  is  unscabbarded  ana  !t  will  not 
be  sheathed  until  those  ^jj^fignr.t  little  men 
of  Japan  ha'.r  been  taught  that  they  can 
never  again  menace  the  Nation  which  be- 
friended then 

For  all  of  u*^  ;n  this  hf  ur  of  decision,  a 
silent  prayer  to  the  Creator  who  has  always 
crowned  cur   banners    with    victcry. 


\ 
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For  lis.  fri':,£;'h  nr.d  couia^'e.  no  matli-r 
how  mariV  !.)Ur  t  r-eiiiies  or  wh.  re  the}"  hold 
forth 

'n;ie  cau-ts  c'  tJiis  war  can  be  left  for  the 
hl-*tur:a:-.8  to  t"  aluate. 

For  Us  It  i.s  .-ufflcl'.r.t  that  we  were  pHU 
continun.g  the  conversatiutis  of  peace  when 
Japan  struck   .it  u^ 

She    will    >-uRt'r    the   ccn?fquer.ccs    aiid    In 
thi-  war  tht-re  will  be  no  huldmg  back. 
...Fof  u«    the  chcice    Is   simple 

We  wiU  .-tr.k'^  at   Japan  with  every  n'.ean? 
at    i.ur    cli-po'-al.      Every    sliip,    every    plane 
ivltv  dc'.litr,  a:.d  every  man  and  wonian  In 
Anu-rna   i.>  ded  catt  d   to    victory 

The  propaganda  acencies,  for  and  a2aiM?t 
w.iT,  can  d.>t)iii'.d  <ind  th  ir  members  can  get 
to    work    tn    ht'.p    fitiht    this    war. 

The  twilitrht  of  peace  Is  ever,  Tlie  night 
of   War  n-iay  be  long 

But  the  ratfi.  .if  Anu-rica  is  mounting  as  It 
did  m  1775.  m  IHfJl,  ni  1898,  ar.d  1917, 

It   Ls   not  the  :ed  r;ige  of  fiiistratiju. 

It  IS  the  cicin,  white  rag'  of  a  mighty 
prwer  ln.-ulted  and  humiliait  d  by  a  taretd 
out.-ide  the  law  of  God   and   nuaii. 

It  Is  a  cataclysmic  fury  which  will  destroy 
that  treacherou.^  government  which  accepted 
our  good-natured  help  from  the  day  we  de- 
livered her  from  medievali-m,  and  then 
turned  u[X)n  us  like  a  mad  dog. 

The  Command   is  forward. 


The  Fi:;ht  Against  Religion 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    AL.^BAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdricsd^jj.  DccaubiT  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL       FROM       THE       PRATT\TLLE 
(ALA  )    PROGRESS 


Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inclucie  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pratt ville  'Ala.t   Progress: 

|Fiom  th.c  Prattville    (Ala.)    Prosre-s  of   No- 
vember   27.    1941; 

THE  fiout  .\c.\inst  religion- 
As  we  have  oJten  .~a:d  before,  and  now  .say 
once  more.  The  Progress  dcx-s  not  issue  as 
a  relii;.c.u.s  paptr  We  do  n.it  dare  boast  cf 
our  rengion.  However,  since  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  gathering;  storms  with  increas- 
ing and  fearful  :  hreatenint,'s  against  America, 
and  all  that  Araerica  stands  for.  and  of  all 
that  has  thu«  far  made  America  great,  we 
must  take  our  s,tand  against  whatever  dares 
to  threaten  or  lo  attack  religion.  The  sane 
and  thoughtful  student  of  American  history 
will  have  to  adir.it.  Joyously  or  reluctantly,  as 
his  personal  attitudes  may  determine,  "that 
religion  has  bee  a  cur  mother  to  give  us  r.a- 
tlonal  birth  and  nourish  us  through  our  days 
Of  infancy,  and  that  even  today,  were  it  not 
for  the  irJluence  of  religion  none  of  us  would 
really  be  safe  in  his  heme,  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, on  the  streets  and  highways,  or  even  in 
schcx)ls   and   churches. 

As  we  are  watching  the  unfolding  events 
Of  the  passing  cays  we  turn  our  minds  bacic 
to  things  our  Chief  Executive  has  said  on 
many  occasions  since  we  began  to  try  to  get 
our  house  In  order  to  bar  the  doors  and 
windows  agains.t  the  oncoming  murderer, 
thief,  and  rapist.  Many  statements  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  the  past  2  years  are  worth 
rereading  and  ix)ndering.    He  seema  »ome- 
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how  to  bo  alway-  a  few  Jtur.p.-  ai.<;*«|J  yjf  most 
of  us  in  what  he  .^ays  and  pie^)«»«»''f  Let  us 
at  this  time  turn  back  to  1#,  Htney^  D  iv  -id- 
clre~s  of  October  27  of  this  5iear.  There  are 
many  sections  of  that  adcirt';8  which  we 
should  reread  and  study  very  carefully,  but 
the  one  we  have  in  mind  at  this  .writing  is 
th.it  .-.ection  dealih:;  with  certain  documen- 
tary evidence  which  he  said  the  American 
Government  hus  u;  its  possfssion  revealing 
the  detailed  plan-  of  the  Nazis  concerning  the 
future  of  relicim 

A-  the  Pre.sident  .stated  it,  briefly,  Hitler's 
phiii  calls  fur  the  abolishing  of  all  present 
relu'i  .li.s  of  the  world,  the  ej.t^ibllshment  In 
th.'  ::•  ;''..ice:  a  Nazi-dcminated  church,  with  a 
crif  1  .ii.d  a  bible,  a  sign  and  a  symbol,  desig- 
nated by  Hitler  Hitler's  booli.  Klein  Kampf, 
is  to  t^tke  the  place  of  our  B<b*e,  and  of  the 
textborks  of  religion  of  ai:  other  religions. 
Ti.e  teachings  of  Meln  Kampf  will  be  ours  to 
teach  our  children  and  the  children  of  others, 
and  to  behe\e  and  embrace  fc.r  our  very  own, 
Instead  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Bible 
as  we  have  it  today,  or  even  the  textbooks  of 
tlie  other  religions.  The  Cross,  as  a  sign 
and  symbol  of  our  religion,  according  to  the 
documents  the  President  said  he  had  at  his 
command,  will  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
pre-ent  Germifin  flag  will  take  the  place  now 
thven  to  the  Cross  of  Chris:.  Let  us  lool; 
again  at  the  words  of  the  Piesident  in  that 
section  of  his  Navy  Day  adcirvss.  Here  "are 
his  words: 

"Your  Governir.-:^nt  has  ir.  its  possession 
another  document  made  In  Germany  by 
Hitler's  government.  It  is  a  detailed  plan, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  Nazis  did 
not  wish  to  publicize  just  yet,  but  which  they 
are  ready  to  Impose  on  a  dorr  inated  world  if 
Hitler  wins 

It  is  a  plan  to  abolish  all  e>.  i.-t;;..:  rc'lgions, 
Protestant.  Cath.;lic.  M.  hammed.o.i  Hindu. 
Budihist,  and  Jfwi-h  alike.  Hie  property  of 
ah  churches  will  be  seized  by  the  Reich 
(German  Govi  rr.ment ) .  The  cross,  and  all 
(itlier  symbols  uf  religion  are  i.o  be  forbidden. 
The  clergy  (minister-,  priests,  etc  )  are  to  be 
f-.ite'.  er  silenced  undt-r  penalt\  of  the  concen- 
tra'i  !i  camps,  where  even  now  so  many  fear- 
less men  are  be::;^;  tortured  because  they 
phired   GjcI  ab'  •.('  Hitler 

In  the  place  o'  the  churches  of  our  civili- 
zation, there  is  to  be  set  up  an  international 
Nazi  church,  a  ch.tirch  winch  will  oe  served 
by  orators  sent  out  by  the  N;  zi  government. 
In  the  place  of  tho  Bible,  the  words  of  Mein 
K.mipf  will  be  imposed  and  enforced  as  noly 
writ  And,  in  place  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
will  be  put  two  symbols — the  swastika  (Ger- 
m.u-;  f.au),  and  a  naked  sword. 

"The  god  of  blood  and  Iron  will  take  the 
place  of  the  God  of   love  and   mercy, 

"Th.ese  grim  truths  which  1  have  told  you 
of  the  present  and  fuuire  plans  of  Hillerism, 
Will,  of  course,  be  hjtiy  denied  tomorrow  in 
the  controlled  press  and  radio  of  the  Axis 
powers,  Ar.d  s:ime  Americans  will  continue 
to  insist  that  Hitler's  plans  need  not  wo/ry 
us,  and  that  we  should  not  concern  oniselves 
with  anything  that  goes  on  beyond  rifle  sho6 
of  our  shores  All  of  us  Americans,  all 
cpinicns,  are  f.tced  with  the  choice  t>etw->en 
the  kind  of  world  ve  w.int  to  live  in.  and  the 
kind  of  world  which  Hitler  imd  his  hordes 
would  impose  upon  us  " 

■Ycu  will  note  tnat  the  Pre  ,idei-its  predic- 
tion that  Nazis  would  the  verj  nt  xt  ci  sy  deny 
all  that  he  had  said  abc^ut  the  documentary 
evidence  he  had  in  his  possession  "^'ell.  the 
Presidents  prediction  was  right,  and  the 
following  day  the  v'-fficial  spoktsman  in  Ber.'in 
not  only  denied  that  any  sv.ch  plans  were 
theirs,  but  went  bitterly  further  and  accused 
the  President  of  deliberately  forging  the 
plans,  and  that  they  were  born  of  his 
imagination   and  war-monger; ng   spirit 

Then  on  October  28.  President  Roosevelt, 
at  his  press  conference,  pointed  plainly  and 
specifically  to  those  documen' s  and  empha- 
sized that  there  could  be  no  quest, ?n  ab-Dui 
the  fact  that  they  are  genuinely  Germaii, 


and  came  tight  out  of  the  composing  rooms 
of  the  Na|:l  headquarters.  Right  here  Is  a 
good  place*  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Roosetelt  was  by  no  means  the  first  to 
speak  publicly  of  such  plans  on  the  part  of 
the  Nazi  leaders.  About  a  week  before  the 
President's  address,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  t  very  large  and  influential  and 
widely  read  paper,  intimated  that  Germany 
had  Just  $uch  plans.  It  Is  also  worthy  of 
mention  that  William  L.  Shlrer.  in  his  Berlin 
Diary,  made  the  very  same  charge  against  the 
Hitler  gaii. 

Now.  alljthat  we  have  to  say  here  is  for  the 
purpose  on  warning  our  people,  some  of  them 
very  prominent  in  positions  of  religious  lead- 
ership, that  to  refuse  or  fail  to  see  the  clear 
Intentions!  of  pagan  Hltlerism  Just  now.  and 
to  do  everithing  possible  to  keep  the  people 
informed,  [is  to  help  Hitler  in  his  well-laid 
plans  to  nominate  the  world,  destroy  the 
churches  as  we  know  them,  and  set  up  in 
their  placM  temples  of  paganism  where  people 
will  be  foBced  to  gather,  study  the  teachings 
of  Hitler,  pnd  worship  him  and  give  unlim- 
ited Euppctrt  to  his  pagan  teachings.  We  do 
not  presume  to  say  or  to  imply  that  a  sec- 
ular press  [feels  impelled  to  lecture  the  lead- 
ers in  relifion.  but  we  must  confess  that  we 
feel  that  jwe  should  be  doing  our  people  a 
great  injt|stice  if  we  failed  to  mention  the 
deeply  lai^  plans  of  pagan  leaders  to  destroy 
that  religious  freedom  which  has  cost  our 
forefather*  so  heavily  to  seciu-e  for  us.  Even 
we  of  thelnonrellglous  press  are  entitled  to 
the  privlege  of  closely  observing,  and 
promptly  ppeaklng  out  to  warn  our  people 
when  we  see  a  danger  hanging  threateningly 
over  our  Meads. 

Succeeding  generations  may  not  rise  up  to 
call  us  blised,  but  at  least  we  refuse  to  give 
them  grciiids  to  accuse  us  in  their  dark  days 
of  oppression  if  such  should  come  to  be  their 
lot.  and  me  record  sJhows  that  we  did  not 
fulfill  ourj  functions  and  perform  cur  plain 
duties  in  <he  times  when  they  lived,  or  iheir 
parents  lijicd,  in  peace  and  prosperity  and 
the  leader*  of  paganism  conspired  to  do  what- 
ever might,  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  facilities  for  wor- 
ship as  th*y  had  them  handed  down  to  th?m. 

Tilings  look  dark  indeed  for  our  religious 
freedom  v^en  Just  across  the  ocean  there  are 
countless  i  con.secrated  Christian  ministers 
sufTering  a  slow  death  because  they  refused 
to  concur  in  Hitler's  vicious  plans  to  destroy 
them  and  pieir  religious  freedoms.  Someone 
has  written  that  the  policy  of  Hitler  and  his 
close  advisers  may  be  written  in  three  words, 
namely:  3ecularization,  de-Christianization, 
demoralization.  We  believe  this  to  be  his 
slogan  for] all  the  world.  If  not  the  facts  cf 
record  mai  be  taken  for  their  face  value,  then 
Hitler  prdposes  to  completely  destroy  the 
Christian  I  church  and  the  Christian  faith. 
Of  coursej  he  must  drive  for  his  political, 
economic.! and  military  domination  in  order 
to  be  able  to  enforce  his  demands  in  the  realm 
of  the  religious  and  social  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  othjer  lands 
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Declaration   of  a  State  of   War  Between 
the  Lnited  States  and  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wemesday.  December  10.  1941 


Ml.   GALE     Mr.   Speaker,   as   I  waJ 
absent  ir^.n:   Washington  on  a  trip  of 
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inspection  to  Encland  to  study  war  con- 
ditions and  our  relation  thereto.  I  was 
unable  to  bo  present  to  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  254.  declaring  a 
state  of  war  existing  between  tlie  United 
States  and  Japan.  Had  I  been  here  I 
would  have  unhesitatingly  voted  for  this 
resolution  as  a  patriotic  duty. 


Old-Age  ^ssi.<stance 


r  X  mNsiCN  OF  ke:.!arks 

f  } 

HON.  J.  HARE  IN  PETERSON 

CF   FrCRID.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESE^•T.^TIVES 


Wednesday.  December  10.  1941 


Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  newspaper  accounts  continue 
to  give  evidence  of  increasing  employ- 
ment and  increased  purchasing  power 
In  the  Nation.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
vith  this  increased  purchasing  power, 
has  come  increase  in  prices  and  increase 
in  living  costs 

There  is.  in  pan.cular,  however,  one 
group  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  is 
aflTecting  vitally,  and  that  group  is  the 
senior  citizens,  the  aged  of  the  Nation. 
There  has  bet  n  a  recognition  of  their 
problem  in  high  pli.ces:  there  has  been 
talk  of  amendments  to  the  social-secu- 
rity legislation;  and  there  are  pending 
before  the  Congres.s  a  number  of  bills 
providing  more  libeial  treatment  for  the 
aged.  The  Townsend  plan,  in  its  modi- 
fied form.  a.<;  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  M.^ntana  ;  Mr.  O'ConngrI. 
provides  an  ajnount  which  no  one,  after 
studying  it.  can  con.5ider  too  much. 

Even  in  the  search  for  persons  to  carry 
on  the  national-defense  work,  neither 
industry  nor  the  Government  can  find  a 
place  for  ma!\v  of  he  aged.  In  many 
instances,  even  though  able-bodied,  they 
have  been  refused  employment  because 
of  their  age.  With  the  increasing  tempo 
of  the  national-defense  program,  W.  P.  A. 
funds  have  been  slashed  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  W  F^  A  .  in  some 
instances,  had  taken  care  oi  certain  of 
the  aged,  but  even  this  agency  had  been 
unable  to  take  care  of  many.  Now.  many 
of  those  who  were  employed  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  have  been  cut  off. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  amiss  to  call  atten- 
tion again,  as  I  have  in  many  times  past, 
to  the  need  of  direct  Federal  pension,  and 
would  Ike  to  urce  the  Congress  before 
recessing  for  the  ho  idays  to  take  up  the 
Townsend  plan,  and  pass  same.  In  this 
connection  I  place  in  the  Record  a  me- 
morial passed  by  the  legislature  of  my 
State,  as  follows: 

House    Memorial   4 
To  the  Honorable  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 
We  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  Hou*e 
of  Representatives  of  *he  State  cf  Flcrlda.  In 
legislative  se&slca  assembled,  dc  most  lespecl- 


fully  memcrlalire  and  petition  ycur  honorable 
bodies  as  fcUows : 

■Whereas  mdlicn  of  cur  elderly  citizens  who 
have  served  theu  country  in  pe.nce  or  war 
during  the  per:od  cf  their  natural  working 
lives  are  new  spendmg  their  last  dayp  in  pov- 
erty and  misery,  dependent  upon  public  or 
private  charity  or  their  relativee;  and 

Whereas  social  security  has  become  the 
dominant  que&tion  before  the  American  pet- 
pie  and  therefore  justice  and  the  public  wel- 
fare demand  that  ample  prevision  be  made 
for  the  health  and  support  of  these  elderly 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  only  feasible  plan  that  has 
been  proposed  to  solve  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic prcblem  is  the  enactment  cf  the  Gtn- 
eral  Welfare  Act,  referred  to  as  H  R  1036, 
and  now  pending  before  Congress,  which  pro- 
vides a  Federal  Government  tax  levy  of  2  per- 
cent upon  the  fair  gross  dollar  value  of  each 
transaction  dene  within  the  United  States 
and  Territcrlcs.  the  proceeds  therefrom  to  be 
equitably  distributed  nmong  our  citizens  cf 
age  60  or  more,  on  the  condition  that  the 
same  be  expended  within  a  period  of  30  days; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  transaction  tax  Imposed  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  equal  and 
un  form  in  the  several  States  and  ba^ed  upon 
the  ability  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  said  plan  into 
law   will— 

( 1 )  Prcv;dc  employment  for  millions  of 
persons  now  idle  by  increasing  production 
and  withdrawing  large  numbers  cf  elderly 
people  from  the  field  of  productive  activity, 
thus  creating  new  opportunities  for  the 
youth  of  cur  land  and  making  employment 
benefits  unnecessary; 

(2»  Greatly  reduce  crime,  thus  saving  bil- 
lions of  dcUars  expended  annually  for  the 
enforcement  of  law.  maintenance  of  numer- 
ous prisons,  reformatories,  and  protective 
agencies:  also  saving  tremendous  direct  losses 
to  our  private  citizens  due  to  crime; 

(3»  Save  blUlcns  cf  dollars  now  6p>ent  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  welfare  agencies, 
poor  houses,  old  people's  homes,  and  other 
Institutions,  and  temporary  organizations 
maintained  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
aged;  and  minimize  the  necessity  for  yearly 
public  and  private  charities;  thus  In.-^plrtng  a 
greater  spirit  of  loyalty  to  our  governments 
and  their  institutions; 

(4)  Substitute  an  economy  of  abundance 
for  an  economy  of  scarcity  and  provide  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  In- 
dustries; 

(5 1  Effect  tremendous  savings  which  will 
offset  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  proposed  plan; 

(6)  Stabilize  business  and  industry  ar.d 
guard  against  future  depressions  and  estab- 
lish a  stable  and  permunent  social  and  eco- 
nomic system:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  Hcuse  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida  do  respectfully  memorialize  and  peti- 
tion the  Conge.ss  of  the  United  States  (in 
order  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  purposes) 
to  immediately  enact  the  General  Welfare  Act, 
known  as  bill  H.  R  1036.  and  now  pending  in 
Congress,  a  law  providing  for  a  national  old- 
age  retirement  system,  and  create  a  fund  for 
the  maintenance  thereof  throtigh  a  2  percent 
Federal  Government  transaction-tax  levy, 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  distrtbuted 
equitably  to  all  citizens  over  60  years  of  age. 
with  the  provision  that  It  shall  be  expended 
within  30  days;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  tb  ^  United  States  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Flcrlda. 

Became  a  law  without  the  Governor's 
approval. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  May 
28.  1941. 


M:  Speaker,  l:kt'\\;.'M  ,  lica!  iirir.s  have 
recognized  the  problem,  and  the  boards 
of  county  commission'-rs  in  some  of  the 
counties  in  my  di^:iict  l;ave  p:i.^mh} 
resolutions  urging  action. 

The  Members  are  so  thoroughly  tamil- 
iar  with  the  subject  matter  th.  '  1  ir  2 
days  would  be  suf!3cient  to  thrash  out 
the  entire  matter.  A  study  cf  tlie  pend- 
ing Townsend  bill  will  show  that  it  is  lut 
radical,  as  many  bilic\e.  I  do  not  kr.ow 
of  any  period  of  lime  when  it  has  bi »  n 
more  needed  than  today,  when  theie  is  a 
period  of  rising  living  costs  'and  when 
many  States  have  .still  been  unable  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  and  payment.^ 
are  so  pitifully  small 

Those  who  are  old  arc  ctttinp  older. 
Time  does  not  wait.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  act  upon  the  bill  real  soon, 
and  I  hope  those  Members  who  have  not 
signed  the  petition  to  brine  it  up  will 
sign,  because  the  need  of  the  aged  is 
truly  urgent. 


For  God,  Home,  and  Country 


EXTENSION   OF    RKMAKKS 
or     I 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  NELSON 

OF  Missotmi 

IX  THE  HCT-'=E  OF  REPRE-EXTATTVE3 


\\\d:iesday.  D.  c-  i^hcr  10    Vj41 


Mr.  NEL;-ON-  Mr.  Sp-.-ktr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaik.-  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  say  that  I  ha'.e  :>  day  re- 
ceived from  Prof  Liunaid  M  Biumen- 
thal.  associate  professor  ol  n;athenialics 
University  of  Missouri.  Col'Jmbia,  Mo.,  a 
letter,  with  which  is  enclosed  photostatic 
copy  of  signatures  of  over  200  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Univei.-ity  of  Mis- 
souri who  have  endorsed  accompanying 
statement  calling  for  "firm  srlidarity  and 
for  the  utmcst  material  assistance  by  our 
Government  to  England,  the  Sovitt 
Union,  and  China  m  ih-'ir  struggle 
against  Hitle'rism.' 

Under  further  permi.ss:'':n  piant'^d,  1 
here  insert  copy  of  resclutim-  l-  ad  ipted 
by  the  Theodore  Bazan  P..^:,  No.  6,  the 
American  I^tgion.  M^ixrly   M,. 

Be  it  resolved  by  Thcnoie  Bfi/n:.  Po'-t  No 
6,  American  Legici,  rf  Mrbtrly  Mo,  and 
the  ex-service  men  of  M'  Ijt-r.y  R.indt.lph 
County.  Mo.  a.ssembh  d  in  a  .^pt  r:.Tl  rail 
meeting  issued  by  the  pott  cr  miT:  i.dpr  J  ^e 
Parrish.  of  said  post,  on  Dccfinbtr  8.  1941, 
That  we,  as  ex-service  mert  and  Leeionnaires, 
convey  to  you.  as  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Statfs  of 
America,  the  fact  that  we  Ftand  ready  to- 
day, as  we  did  in  1917-18.  to  do  our  bit  for 
God.  home,   and  country 

As  ex-serrice  men  who  fought  m  the  W'irltl 
War  in  1917-18,  It  gives  ue  great  pleas\:re  to 
convey  to  you  and  the  Congress,  our  Ukj- 
percent  backing  and  loyalty  in  this  r.a*:  .n-c.l 
crisis,  until  all  objectives  have  been  won  and 
the  American  way  of  life  again  is  made  sure 
and  certain. 

Mi.ssouri,  a  State  which  in  the  World 
■War   of   twenty-odd    years    apr    pave    to 

the    Nation    outstanding    leaders,    new 
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sfxaks  with  the  same  patriotic  voice  as 
in  the  past.  It  is  with  pride  that  I  call 
attention  to  oKpressions  by  members  of 
the  faculty  o.  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican  Lx'gion   post   of   Moberly,  Mo. 


More  Subsidized  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdncsdcty.  D.cci^ibcr  10.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  txterid  my  remark>  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Miiwrukee  Journal  of  December 
7.  1941: 

I  From    ll:e    M;lwai;kee    Jcu;;ial    c'    D.'Ct-iVibfr 
7,    19411 

M  ORF    srBSIDIi'EO    HOUSING 

The  Goverr.ni'MU  wants  to  build  at  le.iJt 
7.5  000  ni:):e  cU  fen~e  housing  unit.-^  nght 
away.  It  tr.u?:  do  this,  it  .say.s,  (1)  becau.-e 
the  hou-iiii;  i<  vitally  net^ded.  and  i2i  be- 
cavi.'-e  private  capital  cannot  furnish  adequate 
-■ihelter  d^r  defcn-^p  worlcers  at  prices  they 
can   pay 

About  80  perceii t  of  defense  worker.s  earn 
les?  than  .$30  a  week,  say  the  Federal  Housing 
people  These  workers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
mere'  than  S25  a  incnth  for  rent  H(ni=i:-'.g 
adequate  to  their  needs  c-^sts  n^cre  than  th.it, 
so  Governmeiit  must  give  them  suitable 
hous.ui?  ar.d  ciiarge  off  par  of  the  cost  to 
make  th?  rents  low. 

That  Is  the  story.  If  it  is  true,  the  Ameri- 
can system  has  fallen  down  somewhere  I:, 
the  past,  even  Cv.mmon  laborers,  if  they  had 
steady  w.Tk,  have  been  able  to  buy  ar.d  even- 
tually rwn  modest  (but  adequate)  homes. 
It  should  still  be  pcssible  for  such  men  to 
find  and  pay  the  rent  on  mode;tly  adequate 
quarters  at  least  in  nondefen-e  areas  Pri- 
vate capita;  .-hculd  be  interested  iii  pri_)Vlding 
tliem   in  defense  areas 

Where  is  the  difficulty''  It  seems  tr  us  it 
ccnip.-  principally  from  these  directions:  In 
th?  first  plac;-*,  we  are  gef.m:^  an  ex.ilted  idea 
of  what  is  "adequate  "'  In  the  second  pluce, 
we  have  n^ade  little  or  no  advance  in  house- 
building; techniques.  In  the  th.lrd  place,  real- 
estate  ta,\atic-.  c:i  private  hou^l^.g  has  he- 
coiTie  almost  cru.-hir.E;  in  many  communities. 

Tcday  we  have  far  better  automobiles  than 
we  had  a  ftw  years  ago  and  at  greatly  de- 
creased cost,  Tlie  reason  is  production  line 
manufac'ure  and  full  utilization  of  modern 
materials 

We  Could  havf  better  housing  at  loss  c.'st, 
too.  if  we  learned  something  from  the  auto- 
mobile n"i:.ker.  Many  new  h.ousing  n^aterials 
are  available  tcday  New  methods  of  ccu- 
Etructicn  h.wc  also  been  wcikod  cut.  Why 
don't  we  ti^c  tlieir.? 

TliP  answer  to  that  is  con-.plt.x  I:  involves 
t!ie  sliortMu'l'.iedness  of  building  labcr.  which 
has  tied  dcwi^,  dealers  as  well  as  contractors, 
and  the  practical  immcbility  of  Government, 
which  h.is  lelvised  to  revise  its  buikiini:  cedes 
over  the  years. 

What  we  need  today  is  low-ccst  h<  u-i:-.g 
and  not  merely  low-rent  liousmc.  with  Gov- 
ernment subsidizing  tile   nr.ts.      It  w^uld  be 


possible  to  do  something  aloi 
Government,  materialmen,  ar 
get  together  on  i  concerted 
building  costs  dcwn  through 
of  standards,  method=,  and  m 
The  way  we  are  going  now 
scheme,  seems  to  be  for  Govet 
ni.>h  all  tiie  housing  needed  by 
$30  or  less  a  week— u-mg  tli 
and  making  up  deficits  throu 
eral  subsidy  plus  local  tax  exe 


ig  this  line  if 
d  labor  would 
plan  to  bring 
modernization 
iterials. 

.  the  ultimate 
nment  to  fur- 
those  earning 
?  old  methods 
?h  direct  Fed- 
r.ptions. 


Fanners  Pledge  Support  to  the  Pre.sident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


^ 


HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  MIS.S.  or: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- EN  lATIVES 


Wtdncsday.  December  10,  I'jii 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Mi^souii,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  availing  myself  of  ihp  p^r-  . 
mission  given  to  extend  m;,-  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRESSicN.AL  RECORD  bv  mcluding 
the  letter  addre.s.sed  by  tht-  Pre-ident  of 
the  United  State.^  to  Ei'.v:i:c:  A.  O'Neal 
for  trans.Tii.'-sion  to  the  An.e  ncan  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  at  its  tw.nty-third 
annual  ccnvention  new  in  session  at 
Chicago. 

The  letter  was  read  to  he  delegates 
of  the  federation  at  their  airerncon  ses- 
sion at  the  Sherm.an  Ho:e;  m  Chicago 
yesterday,  as  fuIknv^: 

The   White    H.ifSE,  " 
\Va.^h:naton    Scicnber  22.  1941 

My  Dear  Ed:  The  Amencih  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  gathers  for  its  1941  meet- 
ing during  cne  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  our  history  The  entire  Nation  Is  mobiliz- 
ing to  produce  tiie  materials  necessary  Icr 
the  defense  of  democracy.  As  a  part  of  this 
production  effort  food  is  just  as  nnportant 
as   munitions. 

It  ;s  lieartening,  tl.ercfore,  to  know  tliat 
Ar.icric.in  farm-rs  ha\e  produced  and  are  prc- 
duc.r.i;  abundantly.  Farm.crs  set  a  record 
m  1941,  Thoy  are  preparing  to  produce 
even  more  abundantly  to  meet  the  greater 
needs  of  1942  Not  only  mvi-:  tiiey  provide 
food  for  the  L^nited  States.  tl:e\  must  pro- 
vide food  for  England  and  chcr  natiom 
resisting  aggression,  and  reserves  of  food 
for  the  future  After  Hitlor  is  defeated — 
as  he  must  and  will  be  defeated— the  United 
States  must  be  in  a  po.-;tion  to  use  food  as 
an  instrument  to  help  as:-ure  a  .'u~"  peace  .o.id 
a  lasting  pence 

1  am  confider.t  that  tl-.c  farmers  of  this 
cour.try  will  produce  tins  focd  I  am  equally 
confident  that  the  Nation  will  see  to  it  that 
agriculture  receives  a  fair  return  for  Its 
efTort  and  al^o  the  protection  necessary  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  collapse  that 
followed  the  last  World  War.  One  reason 
for  my  contkie::cc  is  tlie  existence  of  inde- 
pendent farm  crganizaticns  like  your  own 
that  will  contribute  powerful  support  to  the 
welfare  of  agriculture  and  to  the  total  de- 
fense effort. 

Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

Fr.axklin   D    R  >osevelt. 
H^n    Edw.^rd  a    O  Neal. 

P '■..<! d (■':.',    A",eric.,n    Farm 

Bwt^au  Fcd>:-atton,  Chicago,  HI 

Mr.  Sptaker.  in  resp;.inse  to  the  letter 
of  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Earl  Sr:::th, 
vice    president    cf    the    fedeiarion    and 


chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, preeented  to  the  convention  the 
resolution  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  a  standing  vote,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmOM    ADOPTtD    AT    THE    OPENING    SESSION 

^   OF    THE    tWENTY-THIRD    ANNUAL    CONVENTION 

OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARM    BUREAU    FEDERATION 

Franklin  D   Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States 

arid   Commander  in   Chief   of 
'  Our  Armed  Forces: 

The  mem,  women,  and  youth  on  America's 
farms  herewith  assure  you  of  their  fUU  re- 
sponse to  your  call  to  arms. 

We  here  and  now  pledge  to  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  our  support  We  dedicate  our- 
selves anc^  that  which  we  possess  to  the 
righteous  (:ause  of  a  united  people.  We,  as 
one,  with  God's  help,  will  march  with  you 
against  tht  common  foe. 

The  AMgRicAN  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Edward  A,  ONeal,  President. 


An   Enthusiastic    Eulogy   of   Congressman 
John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington 


PXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAWES  F.  OXONNOR 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ')F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wcdiicsday,  December  10,  1941 


cA 


EDITORI.'^L  FROM  THE  TACOMA   (WASH  ) 
,       NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eKtend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herein  a  remarkable  edito- 
rial whicb  appeared  in  the  daily  Tacoma 
<Wash.»  New^-Tribune  of  Wednesday. 
December  3,  1941.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  analyze  this  editorial,  nor  to  express 
my  own  opinion  with  reference  thereto. 
I  would  prefer  to  let  it  speak  for  itself. 
Consideritig  how  often  commcnLators  are 
prone  to  denounce  and  stigmatize  highly 
placed  public  ofiBcials,  particularly  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  it  is  all  the  more  unusual  to 
observe  and  recognize  journalistic  enco- 
miums of  our  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Tacoma  (Wasji.)  News  Tribune  of 
Decemt>er  3.  1941] 

coffee's  vote 

In  anotder  column  on  this  page  tcday  ap- 
pear exceilpts  from  Congressman  John  M. 
Coffees  speech  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives .-  on  ^ar  measures.  Congressman 
Coffee  ha$  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
kept  his  ,  1940  campaign  pledges.  While 
broken  pri>mises  have  strewn  the  record  of 
many 'a  pdlittcal  figure  in  the  United  States. 
at  least  the  Representative  from  this  district 
voted  as  h#  told  his  constituents  before  elec- 
tion that  fte  would. 

Now  a  jpnail  minority  group  Is  attacking 
Coffee  fotj  keeping  these  pledges.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant tliit  this  group  was  heartily  in  sym- 
patliy  witi  Coffee's  stand  until  Russia  en- 
tered the  !war.  Now  their  sympathies  with 
Moscow  letid  them  to  demand  an  outright 
declaratloa  of  war  and  participation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  side  of  Stalin  In  the 
European  tonflict. 


tSe 
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Congressman  Coffee  has  worked  and  voted 
for  every  appropriation  pertaining  to  the 
defense  of  tlus  country.  He  has  done  yeo- 
man service  in  fighting  to  strengthen  the 
Army  and  Navy,  particularly  In  the  North- 
west. As  secretary  to  former  Senator  Dill  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Coffee  gained  an  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  routine  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital  He  has  u.sed  this  knowledge 
an'd  acquaintance  for  the  benefit  of  Tacoma 
and  his  district.  As  a  result,  this  district  has 
had  a  forceful  repre.sentatlon  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  that  stands  out  far  above  the  repre- 
oentatlon  of  most  districts  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Tacoma  has  ganed  immeasurably  by 
Coffee's  activities.  He  has  played  an  active 
part  In  helping  to  obtain  every  new  indus- 
try and  governmental  agency  that  has  come 
to  this  district.  He  has  been  an  invaluable 
man  at  Washington  for  Tacoma  and  this 
district. 

The  great  majority  of  the  voters  of  Pierce 
County  applaud  his  record  and  activity. 
More  power  to  the  Representative  from  this 
district  He  has  made  a  great  record  of  serv- 
ice for  Tacoma  and  Pierce  County,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  voter?  in  this  dis- 
trict back  him  up  eta  his  Washington,  D.  C, 
record. 


The  Vote  on  the  War  Resolution 


EXTENSION  CE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  IKILL 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  December  10.  1941 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  views  on 
the  war  against  Japan  coincide  with 
those  of  all  true  Americans.  This  Na- 
tion has  been  subjected  to  a  dastardly 
attack  by  Japan  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
icans sought  peace.  The  United  States 
must  meet  force  with  force,  and  Ameri- 
cans must  support  this  Nation  in  its  total 
defense  against  aKpression.  Unfortu- 
nately my  vote  on  the  resolution  recog- 
nizing a  state  of  war  now  exists  t>etween 
Japan  and  the  United  States  was  not 
recorded  because  my  plane  from  Mil- 
waukee did  not  get  me  to  Washington 
until  shortly  after  the  vote.  America  is 
now  united  for  defense  against  the  ag- 
gressor. 'We  all  believe  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principles  of 
our  Republic,  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
freedonrs  and  liberties,  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  our  forefath?rs  and  devotion  to 
our  country  we  shall  not  fail. 

The  naval  disaster  we  have  sufifered  in 
the  Pacific  should  make  us  realize  that 
there  are  days  of  toil  ahead  and  years  of 
sacrifice.  Wars  are  not  won  in  a  day, 
particularly  not  wars  fought  in  two 
oceans.  We  are  stalking  a  treacherous 
foe,  and  It  will  require  all  the  skill  we  c^ 
command  to  blast  Japan  out  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

In  my  hurried  trip  to  Wa.shinpton  after 
the  radio  dispatches  indicated  a  crisis 
had  been  reached  in  the  Orient.  I  met  the 
gentlemen  from  California  iMr.  C.^RTER 
and  Mr.  Rolph'  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  M.agnusonI  when  my 
plane  reached  Chicago.  We  received  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Airlines  o£&- 


cials  in  our  endeavor  to  get  to  Washing- 
ton as  quickly  as  possible.  We  arranged 
to  have  a  police  e.<;cort  and  a  special  car 
meet  us  at  the  Washington  Airport,  and 
as  soon  as  we  arrived  there,  20  minutes 
ahead  of  air  schedule,  we  were  whisked 
to  the  Capitol.  Senators  Wallgrfn  and 
HoLi«.\N  and  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CARTER  and  Mr.  RolphI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonI  and  myself  made  this  fast  air 
journey  from  Chicago.  All  of  our  efforts 
to  vote  on  the  war  resoliTtion  were  In 
vain.  We  arrived  at  the  Capitol  shortly 
after  the  vote  was  taken.  As  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl,  stated  yes- 
terday, the  vote  was  unexpected:  it  was 
understood  that  there  was  no  important 
legislation  coming  up  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, or  Wednesday,  and  those  unable  to 
get  back  would  have  been  here  to  vote  If 
It  had  been  humanly  possible. 

We  must  now  work  together  and  take 
immediate  steps  to  defend  our  homes, 
our  country,  and  all  we  hold  dear.  In 
unity  there  is  strength  and  victory. 


Food  Stamp  Plan  Should  Not  Be  Curtailed 


EXILNSION  OF   HEMAKK: 


of 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Deccr^/orr  10.  li;4l 


RESOLUTION    CF    LOS    ANGELES    COUNTY 
BOARD   OF  SUPERVISORS 


M;,  VuuHiiL-:  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  resolution  pas.sed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board   of  Supervisors: 

Office  or  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

Tuesday.   Noiembcr    IS.    1941. 
The   board  met   in  regular  session.     Pres- 
ent:   Supervisors    Roger    W.    Jessup.    chair- 
man, presiding:  Gordon  L  McDonough.  John 
Anson    Ford,    and    O.'-car    Haugc;    and    L,    E, 
Lampton.  clerk,  by  Alice  Burks,  deputy  clerk. 
Absent;  Supervisor  William  A.  Smith, 
In   re   surplus  food-stamp  plan:    Resolution 
expressing  disapproval  of  proposal  to  aban- 
don or  ser  )usly  curtail. 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Ford.  Unani- 
mously carried,  it  Is  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing resolution  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
adopted,  to  wit : 

"Whereas  there  have  been  reports  that 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  are  con- 
sidering abandonment  or  serious  curtail- 
ment of  the  surplus-food  stamp  plan  as  an 
economy  measure;  and 

"Whereas  when  thi£  plan  was  inaugurated 
it  was  generally  hailed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion as  a  wise,  farseelng,  and  humanitarian 
solution  to  the  baffling  problem  of  getting 
surplus  foods  Into  the  hands  of  persons  in 
need  and  stabilizing  agricultural  pr-ccs  to 
farmers  and  distributors:  and 

"Whereas  this  plan  has  operated  so  suc- 
cessfuily  and  with  so  much  benefit  to  so 
many  people  that  the  general  public  has 
assumed  It  would  be  maintained  as  an  inte- 


gral part  of  our  economic  dnd  social  s>-stem 
as  long  as  abnormal  economic  and  intt^rna- 
tional  conditions  obtain;  atid 

"Whereas  abandonment  of  this  plan  nr  w, 
would  come  as  a  great  shoct  and  would  cpuse 
Nation-widie  hardship  and  distre.ss  among 
relief  and  a^icultural  grov^ps  accustoiued  to 
It*  benefits:  at  d 

"Whereas  In  L(5s  Angeles  County  400.000 
persons  on  relief  and  otheirs  of  meager  in- 
come now  enjoy  a  50-prrcenl  Increase  in  tlieir 
focd  allowances  as  participants  in  this  plan; 
and 

"Whereas,  to  deprive  those  people  of  this 
extra  food  at  tMs  particular  time  of  hlch  food 
prices  would  cause  immediate  and  \.iri?eiiT 
demands  to  be  made  on  thie  board  of  super- 
visors to  Increase  food  allowances  to  persons 
on  relief;  and 

"Whereas,  the  board  of  supervisors,  because 
no  budget  provision  was  made  for  such  added 
expenditure  and  becnusc  the  county  has  been 
forced  to  assrme  the  States  obilgnticn  of 
carine  for  tlie  able-bodied  unemplnyed,^^ 
would  be  unable  to  meet  such  demands  dur-^^ 
Ing  the  current  fiscal  year;  and  ^  / 

"Whereas  the  board  of  Supervisors  would 
be  unable  to  meet  such  demands  next  fiscal 
year  without  increasing  tajcs.  which  already 
Impose  a^  terrific  burden  on  taxpayers  because 
of  relief:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  Tlie  board  of  supervisors  express 
strong  disapproval  of  any  proposal  to  aban- 
don or  .seriously  curtail  tlw  benefits  cf  this 
plan  at  this  time  or  at  any  time  during  the 
existing  national  emerpency;  and;  be  It  fur- 
ther '  :,^  , 

•Resolved.  Tliat  the  clerU  of  the  boa:d   be 
instructed  to  srnd  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
all   Los   Angele     Coiigressrten    and    the    two  -•   ' 
State  Senators  with  a  request    that   they  do 
all  in  their  power  to  support  the  food-stamp     ,. 
plan  for  reasons  explained  herein  ' 

Tlie  foregoing  resolution  was  adtpted  by 
tlie  Board  of  Supervisors  Of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  StJite  of  California,  on  November 
18,  1941,  and  is  entered  Iti  the  mmu'LCs  of 
^id  board. 

L.    E    X-AMPTON, 

County  Chrk  of  the  County,  cf  Los 
Angeles.  State  of  Caltjornia.  and  Ex- 
ofjicio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Sa  d  County. 

By  Alice  Burks,  Deputy. 


Rural  Electrification  Necessary  to  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION   CF   REM.aRKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFESFNTA  1 1\  L3 


Tuesday.  December  9,  1941 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  AIL  R  E  V 
PROJECTS  OF  COLORADO.  WVON^I.NC^. 
WESTERN  NEBRASKA,  AND  K'.\'~Ab 


Mr,  RANKIN  of  Missrssipin,  Mr, 
Speaker,  in.«;tead  of  cutting  dc^n  en 
rural  -electrification  during  these  trying 
times,  we  should  Inten-sify  r;;r  tfT  rt.'^  to 
electrify   every    farm    honr"    :r.    An'.fiua 


as  rapidly  a- 


bnd  t-<;  bu'ild  into 


every  rural  comniuniiy  lin' s  that  would 
enable  those  communities  tc  m*'  t  <  v(  ry 
eventuality. 

One  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  this  war 
Is  going  to  fall  upon  the  farmers  ol  :his 


1 
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country  in  their  pfTorts  to  produce  and 
presf'r\t-  food  nrres>ary  to  supp'.y  tiie 
deninr.d- 

Our  adversaries,  who  have  been  p:e- 
parina  I'nr  rh;.-  contest  for  many  years, 
have  d'..-.-'  t!;;i'  Vfi-y  thin-j.  Japan  has 
had  n.'irt'  ti.an  90  percent  of  her  farms 
eleotr.f.-'d  In:  tne  last  7  years.  Se'.en 
yea;--  dzo  Grrm  my  had  90  percent  ol  her 
farrv.s  e!ertr.fi.'d  and  was  mak  ne  a 
Nati-n-w:d.^  drive  to  electrify  them  all. 
Tht  y  W' re  bu.!d;n.2  lines  inio  eveiy  rur  il 
community  that  would  not  only  cany 
lights  ar.d  operate  the  ordinary  srniaU 
machinery  of  tht^  avt-rage  farm,  but  they 
were  building  those  lines  heavy  enouah 
to  operate  ci  ld-stora;:e  plants  as  v.c-ll  as 
indu.-tial  machinery 

If  th^re  is  a  shortape  of  copper,  let  us 
at  least  put  rural  elcctnficaticn  in  th'- 
clas.s  of  a  natinnal-defense  activity,  and 
give  the  R  E,  A  priority  over  private 
enterprisf<  th.at  already  haxt^  their  facili- 
ties constructed. 

Then  we  should  also  tak-  steps  to  in- 
crease the  prcduc^ion  of  copper  in  ev- ry 
copper  minina  area  to  which  we  have 
access,  in  ordt-r  that  we  may  continue 
and  expand  our  present  program  of  rural 
electrification  until  we  are  in  a  position 
to  meet  every  demand  the  future  m.ay 
brine 

Under  permission  e:antt'd  me  to  extend 
my  remaiks  in  the  Record  I  am  inserting 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  Dv  ail 
R.  E  A.  prcj-'cfs  in  Colorado.  Wy^mm-j, 
western  N"bra-ki,  and  Kansas. 

WheriM*  i!>  t!ip  prosfnr  pmor^enf-v  and  Ir. 
cntrra!  tin-.e-^  r,^  come  the  .icr-.cultural  ip- 
dustry  :s  tlie  very  foundation  of  -lie  dpfrii^e 
prrpri'ni  l"pn::  rur  rural  people  rests  t!;^ 
respon.Mbllity  of  feeding  our  own  and  a".I;'vl 
naf.on-;  The  c^niplcte  performance  o{  tins 
ta>^k    IS   vital    t  -.   our   conimo-.i   c'.efon'-e 

Where  is  -i-.d-iic  t.on  ii-.to  the  Armv  and  N.ivv 
has  taKen  tht'  rreani  of  the  crop  of  our  farm 
boy.s;  a:;d  o->-.er  defence  industries  has  cailrJ 
miv-t  or  f  ur  lie-'  iarm  laborers  bv  otTenr^ 
wai:es  t:\it  I'  ■  hr:'.r.ch  of  this  industry  can 
pay.  lea\.:.c  ;;.»  hihnr  .-uj-plv  badlv  depict- d 
both  \v.  qti,  :;t;*y  and  quality  With  coni- 
ple'e  re:t::.-:ir  :>■:-.  of  the  .-ize  of  the  j.ob  v.-..> 
wUllr.itly  n.-.sutiie  our  fuU  responsibility 

Wherea-  our  Clovernnient,  at  imniense  cost, 
Is  grar.-in^'  every  assis'ance  to  all  ether  vital 
Indu.'.tnes  bv  sujiplvinkr  modern  tool*  and 
equipment,  with  unlimited  supply  of  elec- 
trical er.ert'v  f.^r  their  .successful  operation 
The  el- cT.citv  equally  nece.s.-;ary  for  acricui- 
ture.  can  be  su-piied  in  these  Western  States 
by  Kur:il  Electrification  Administration  only 
and  .V  no  ntid.tional  ta.x 

To  hvet  t;;:~  imperati\'e  need  manv  coop- 
erative.-, were  forn^.ed:  loans  (not  erant.si  were 
obtained.  l:ne~  built  and  service  given  to 
abo.ut  one-fourtii  cf  our  farms,  shewing 
hit;h.ly  beneficial  results  and  provina  soun.l- 
ne>:s  cf  invest :nent  Thi.s  piamiy  indicates 
the  continu-Hi  development  of  Rural  E!ec- 
tiiflcation  Adininestration  Is  the  only  solu- 
tion of  th.e  problem  row  facing  the  western 
farmer 

Wh'TPa.s  in  the  all-out  effort  to  provide 
f(^r  common  defense,  the  Office  of  Production 
M.tnatreir.eiit  was  established  oster.sibly  to 
allot  needed  niaterials  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manr.er  to  the  several  industries  in  amounts 
acco'd.n^  to  their  relative  importance  In- 
creased food  production  is  mandatory 

Where.is  the  OiT.ce  of  Production  Man.^ge- 
ment  has  arbitrc.rilv  placed  such  low  pricrity 
ratine  en  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion m  the  allctmont  of  conductor  and  other 

m.iteri.ils  needed  f^:r   distribution   lines,  that 
absolutely  nir.e  can  be  obtained,  even  though 


tliey  rate  all  farm  equipmer.t  allotnients  80 
percent  rf  normal,  ai.cl  special  fpod  produc- 
tion equipment  even  higher  Such  obviously 
unjust,  unfair,  priority  rating  in  allotments 
has  greatlv  hind' red  the  rural  people  in  their 
efToris  t'  respond  to  their  call  of  duty:  tt  has 
eiidancerpd  the  investmer.t  of  millions  of 
dcilars  thev  iiave  borrowed  on  their  own 
nr'c-.  it  has  left  thousands  of  miles  of  Rural 
E>  c'lihra-;' n  .•\dmintstratton  distribution 
li>.'  ui.hni.-hed.  many  of  them  in  advanced 
.-'!=;  of  construction;  it  has  lowered  the 
m  rale  and  lessened  their  confidence  In  Just 
administration  of  governmental  affairs,  in  the 
mir.ds  rf  thousands  of  our  rural  citizens,  par- 
ticularly because  such  relatively  small 
amounts  of  material  !«  reqtercd  to  meet  their 
iieed.s:    Now.  tiierefore.  be  it 

Rp<<ohrd.  In  order  to  establish  Justice  and 
pr.  Vide  for  common  defense  and  rectify  exist- 
in^'  wrongs,  we  issue  our  united  appeal  and 
reque-t  to  the  Office  of  Prcduction  Manage- 
vr.cv.'  to  place  pricrity  rating;  for  Rural  Elec- 
trification Adm.inistration  allotments  in  same 
catesorv  as  that  of  other  top.  vital  indus-tries 
in  defense  proeram  Beainnins  at  once,  to 
releiise  ctir  riehtful  p'^rtion  of  materials,  that 
we.  too  mav  c'-ntribtit°  to  our  Nation's  need; 
and  be  it  further 

Jv-'-(u';'d  Tha'  eacr.  cooperative  in  these 
States  attach  statements  to  this  resolution 
setting  forth  al!  the  facts  pertaining  to  their 
own  project,  siv.n:;  full  rea-cns  for  this  ur- 
cei'  iinpeal,  imd  'ha^  a  '-lyrned  copy  of  this 
re-oliitioi!  With  si.ich  ^''a'fmeiits  be  mailed  at 
011CP  to  the  Office  of  Prcduction  Mnnaeerrrfnt, 
United  States  Senators.  Congressmen.  Secre- 
tary Claude  Wickard  Office  of  A-iTicultui  e 
D  fen.  e  Relations  and  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace The  miolin.''  rf  this  information  to  be 
followed  bv  pc-son.tl  appearance  In  Washing- 
ton of  five  dulv  appointed  representatives 
from  Colorado  and  tw-^  fr-^m  Wvoming  to  fur- 
ther press  for   relief  and   readjustment. 

All  this  failine.  these  representatives  are 
h'rebv  instructed  to  institute  proceedines  at 
that  time  leadin?  to  complete  congressional 
Invent lention  of  operation?  of  the  Office  of 
Prociu'f  Oil  Management,  which  stand  we 
tini'pdlv  take  aa  our  riglits  of  American  cltl- 
7e:  ~hip.    now.  therefore. 

We.  th'^  dialy  elected  representatives  of  all 
the  Rtiral  Electrification  Administration  co- 
cneranves  in  western  Nebraska,  northwestern 
Katisas  and  States  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
in  assembly  convened  fully  empowered  to 
voic  '  the  sentiments  of  niore  than  100.000 
rural  homes  and  industries,  by  unanimous 
do  hereby  adript  this  resolution  assert- 
to  he  the  will,  desire  and  voice  of  our 
people. 

H.^RRY  Andrews.  ,■• 

Committee  Chairman'. 


vote 
ine  I 
rur.'l 


Missouri  Farmers  Appeal  for  Rural 
Electrification 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MissrssiPPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATU.  E3 


Tuesday.  December  9.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION AD\nNISTRATIO.N  CCOTFriA- 
TIVES   OP   NnSSOURI 


Mr.     RANKIN     of     Mississippi.    Mr. 

Speaker,  another   appeal  to   us  for  m.a- 


tcrials  for  the  construction  of  rural  elec- 
trifrcation  facilities  comes  from  the 
farmers  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri. 

They  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that 
private  power  companies  that  are  con- 
trolled' by  vast  holding  companies, 
and  that  have  refused  to  electrify  the 
farm  homes  of  America,  should  now  be 
permitted  to  hoard  copper  and  other  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  construction  of 
rural  electrification  facilities,  while  those 
materiak  ar  being  denied  to  the  farmers 
themselves. 

They  feel,  just  as  I  do.  that  rural  elec- 
triflcatian  should  be  classed  as  a  defense 
activity  and  given  preference  in  priori- 
ties over  private  enterprises  that  are 
operating  for  profit,  and  that  already 
have  th^ir  facilities  constructed. 

These  farmers  are  all  real  Americans. 
They  are  producing  the  raw  materials 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Na- 
tion's eKlstence  during  these  perilous 
times,  while  their  sons,  as  a  rule,  are  In 
the  service,  oflfering  up  their  lives  in  the 
defense  Df  our  country. 

I  am  ijust  In  receipt  of  the  foUowingr 
letter  and  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
State  meeting  of  the  R.  E.  A.  cooperative 
associations  of  the  State  of  Missouri: 

M  iVTicELLo,  Mo  .  Decemter  5,  1941. 

Mr     Ji-iHN-  E     R.\NKIN, 

//oi.'f  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
My    D^n    Concressm.ani  Please    find    en- 
closed a  ^cpy  of  resolution  adopted  at  our 
State  me*tmg. 

1  want  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
help  you  are  giving  us  In  the  fight.  Please 
understat  d,  the  people  of  the  Middle  West 
are  backUg  your  efforts. 

Sir  cerely,  , 

A     H     HOLBERT, 

Chairman. 
V       

l.We,  jthe  duly  elected  officers,  officials, 
and  menders  of  Mis.sourl  cooperatives  In  the 
State  of  Mi.ssourl,  representing  approximately 
80,000  fawners  who  now  have  electric  service 
through  fhe  financial  assistance  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  are  assembled 
here  todaf  to  discuss  the  delay  In  construc- 
tion cf  rural  electrification  lines,  the  delay  in 
allocatloni  of  funds  for  additional  construc- 
tion, andjwhat  action  should  be  taken  to  fur- 
ther expedite  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
grarh. 

2  By  ^Irtue  of  applications  already  filed 
with  coofjeratlve  organizations  we  represent, 
we  also  4re  authorized  to  speak  for  134.000 
farmers  l|i  the  State  of  Missouri  who  do  not 
have  electric  service  and  who  have  Indicated 
their  desiie  and  wllUn'gness  to  pay  for  it. 

3.  We  ielieve  that  electric  service  on  the 
farm  is  essential  to  the  adequate  production 
of  food  a«d  raw  materials.  Is  essential  to  the 
soundness  of  a  rural  economy,  and  that  the 
farm  peofjle  of  this  State  have  a  right  to 
such  service  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 
r-  4.  We  believe  that  electric  service  on  the 
farm  will  place  the  farmer  in  a  better  position 
to  carr>-  oTut  his  end  of  the  defense  program 
and  Is  the  only  answer  to  the  loss  of  man- 
power from  the  farm  by  virtue  cf  the  emer- 
gency. V^e  have  repeatedly  pledged  ourselves 
to  support  the  national-defense  program  and 

to  Increaae  production  of  foods  and  raw  ma- 
terials puj-suant  to  the  requests  of  the  De- 
partment lof  Agriculture  cf  the  United  States 
Government. 

5.  Recognizing  these  obligation?,  we  like- 
wise feel  that  electr.c  cooperatives  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  should  be  given  equal  con- 
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Blderatlcn  with  private  electric  utilities 
companies  in  tiie  aliociUion  cf  strategic 
metals  and  materials  essential  to  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  cperation  cf  such 
electric  systems  We  have  already  gone  on 
record  as  willing  to  cease  all  construction 
wiiich  might  in  any  way  Interlere  with  the 
mere  critical  needs  of  the  national -defense 
program  with  respect  to  shortages  In  copper 
and  other  strategic  metals 

6.  Evidence  has  been  submitted  to  us  that 
private  electric  utility  companies  are  now 
building  lines  in  areas  where  we  have  mem- 
bers signed  up  with  the  intention  of  defeat- 
ing the  cooperative  program.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  utility  officials  have  openly  made 
statements  that  they  have  adequate  sup- 
plies of  copper  and  other  materials  on  hand 
to  proceed  with  building,  whereas  coopera- 
tives do  not  and  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  serve  for  seme  time  to  come.  We  have 
evidence  that  private  electric  utility  com- 
panies are  offering  to  serve  areas  and  people 
now  proposed  for  service  from  cooperatives, 
above  and  beyond  the  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  maintenance  and  repair  promul- 
gated by  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. We  have  made  investigations  in  our 
State  and  can  support  these  fact* 

7.  It  appears  that  some  prna'e  utilities 
are  now  getting  shipments  of  copper  and 
otlier  matertals  necessary  lor  a  construction 
program  and  that  they  have  in  their  ware- 
houses such  materials.  Facts  presented  to 
us  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  private 
electric  utility  companies  are  obtaining 
priority  ratings  and  allocations  of  copper 
and  strategic  metals'  at  the  expense  of  co- 
operative or^nirations  engaged  in  the  same 
activity.  It  would  appear  that  ofSclals  of  the 
Power  Division  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  are  biased  in  their  attitude  and 
have  been  givlne  preference  to  applications 
and  ratings  from  private  electric  utility 
companies  at  the  expense  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  to  the  end  that  this  great  and 
useful  enterprise  of  our  Government  is 
greatly  endangered  of  being  destroyed  under 
the  policy  now  existing  in  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management. 

Now.  therefore   be  it 

Resched.  That  the  cooperative  crg3ni7a- 
tlcns  assembled  here  today,  acting  In  true 
democratic  fashion  as  is  their  right,  pledge 
themselves  to  support  the  national-defense 
program  and  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
increase  the  production  of  food  and  critical 
war  materials;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  such 
evidence  with  rei^pect  to  construction  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  private  electric  utility 
companies  which  has  been  presented  to  us 
and  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  present 
this  evidence  of  unfair  discrimination  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  and  the  United  States  Gcvern- 
mcnt  at  W\shlngtcn,  D.  C.i  be  it  further 

Resoited.  That  this  committee  meet  to  de- 
termine what  further  steps  should  be  taken  to 
best  protect  the  interests  of  the  Missouri 
farmers  represented  here  today  to  see  that 
fair  and  equitable  coni^ideration  Is  given  In 
the  allocation  of  materials  and  in  priority 
ratings  and  that  one  class  is  not  discrimi- 
nated against:  Finally,  be  it 

Resolved.  Tliat  copies  cf  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  repre.-^nting  this  State,  ofH- 
cials  of  the  Rural  Eiectrlficaticn  Administra- 
tion. ofDcials  cf  this  State,  and  other  Inter- 
ested partlf.s 
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Friday.  December  5.  1941 


ADDRESS  TO  HAVE  BEEN'  DFI IVFRED  BY 
HON.  CLYDE  T  ELLIs  OF  AIiKANSAS, 
AT  WATER  VALLEY  RESERVOIR  HEAR- 
ING 


M:  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on 
my  way  Sunday  to  make  an  address  at 
the  hearing  being  conducted  today  at 
Pocahontas,  Ark.,  by  the  United  States 
Engineers  on  the  proposed  Water  Valley 
Dam,  and  was  forced  to  turn  back  at 
Knoxville  when  the  da.stardly  Japanese 
attacked  us  in  the  Pacific.  I  quote  the 
speech  here  in  full: 

Today  Is  history.  At  long  last,  Arkansas  Is 
emerging  cut  of  the  discrimination  which  she 
has  suffered  In  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
development,  and  navigation  improvement 
and  we  are  beginning  to  sec  a  little  of  the 
realities  long  hoped  for. 

It  has  been  ray  pleasure  during  the  past  3 
years  to  work  hand  in  hand  wiUi  your  dis- 
tinguished, and  very  able.  Congressman 
WiLsrR  Mills,  to  work  with  him  toward  the 
ultimate  and  complete  harnessing  of  the 
While  River  and  all  Its  tributaries  No  per- 
son In  the  Congress  has  a  keener  Intellect 
nor  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  Congress- 
man Muxs.  You  are  to  be  congratulated. 

It  has  iaeen  my  pleasure  also,  of  course, 
to  work  with  the  Corps  of  United  Slates  Army 
Bngiueers.  who  have  done  a  magnificent  Job 
In  preparing  the  While  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, including  the  Eleven  Point  River,  for 
l)etter  days  ahead. 

Until  the  last  few  months  we  were  favored 
with  the  able  counsel  and  leadership  of  your 
own  former  Member  of  Congress,  the  then 
United  States  Seiiator  and  now  district  judge. 
John  E  Miller.  Senator  Miller  was  generally 
regarded  throughout  the  Congress  as  the 
father  of  the  reservoir  idea  of  waterway  con- 
trol and  development.  Partly  because  of 
his  work  on  the  White  River.  Senator  Miller 
will  be  remembered  historically  as  one  of 
Arkansas'  ablest  public  servants. 

lucidemally.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
digressirig  a  minute  to  say  to  you  that  I 
think  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
essential  to  the  prop)er  development  of  the 
White  River  Basin  is  a  better  road  system. 
United  States  Highway  62  connects  us  east 
and  west,  traversing  10  cf  the  best  counties 
In  Arkansas  and.  even  though  it  has  been 
designated  a  United  States  highway  for  many 
years,  barely  half  of  it  ha*  been  blacktopped. 
The  road  Itself  has  great  possibilities,  con- 
necting Niagara  Falls  and  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
and  ours  is  the  weakest  section  in  it.  Now 
that  we  h've  available  substantial  funds  for 
new-road  construction,  I  sincerely  hope  we 
may  see  this  road  completed.  I  want  my 
people  to  know  ycu  better  I  wnnt  them  to 
see  your  rivers  and  your  dair.^  and  I  want 
you  to  come  West  and  see  the  uppi  r  W!.  :  i- 
River  country-  ar.d  e^-peclally.  the  huge  Nor- 
fork  Dam.  now  undrr  c  nstruction  In  Baxler 
County  and  the  BuU  Shoals  and  Table  Rock 
dams  that  we  hope  to  have  under  construc- 
tion a  .'('w  m.i-'h,-  her.oe 

■WHITE    RIVIIK    BASIK 

All  trLTineer?  ^aierwny  experts  arid  pub!  c 
oflicia..s   wi:io  have  stud.ed   ti.e   \\l..'e   l:.\-v 


Eiisln  agree — wuhon.t  exro;  tion  '■c  f:  r  r.^  I 
know — that  it  holds  Uif  pixate.--  }:>i  tt  itisl- 
ities  of  any  river  basin  yit  ur.a.  •ur'^'d  in 
the  Nation. 

Rising  yonder  ni  ar  tiir  Ok>.!.  nia  line. 
flowing  norihw.  rd  ir.*  Missctir:  -hence 
Boutlieastward  hi  r  .*.'-  .^rkar.Sii.'-  ccr.ve:i;.nK 
with  its  lart:cs'  •i.tin^rv  •,..{  pctei.tial'.y  im- 
portant Black  River,  and  on  to  its  c  n.ilueTice 
with  the  Mi>sissippl  Jiist  above  ih  nicu  h  rf 
the  Arkansas,  a  total  distance  :  7  j  miles 
the  White  River  drains  ar.  arep  c  1  26,ixn.'  sqiiBre 
miles,  all  or  part  of  42  counties  in  Arit.^n.sas 
and  Misscuri-M.nily  12.000  less  than  the  cele- 
brated Tennessee 

Twenty-one  thcusand  square  miles  are  In 
the  uplands,  7.000  in  the  alluvial  plaiu  A'.- 
mcst  every  ccmmercial  crap  grown  m  ihe 
United  States  thrives  somewhere  m  this  val- 
ley. Yet  there  Is  something  wrong,  and  we 
are  here  today  to  face  the  b'  !d  facts  as  thry 
are. 

Tlie  bold  facts  are  that  in  the  21.000  square 
miles  where  we  have  virtually  mined  the  •■(Ml 
all  tliese  years  the  soil  is  rapidly,  very  rapidly, 
becoming  thinner — and  the  thinner  it  be- 
comes, the  faster  it  becomes  thinner — and 
even  in  the  lomlands  where  also  we  have 
mined  the  soil,  we  are  encountering  :  -  a  imd 
more  serious  problems  of  sod  preservation 

More  than  half  (^f  this  area  is  in  fore.'-t  but 
practically  ncnhing  has  been  done  outside  cf 
the  OKark  National  Forest  to  preserve  and 
Improve  and  replace  the  timber.  Then  is 
little  virgin  timber  left 

The  valley  of  the  White  has  been  ftn  '.-ed 
with  practically  every  mineral  known;  man- 
ganese, iron,  leiid,  zinc,  tiiica.  limesti-ne, 
marble,  and  many  others  in  great  abundance 
and  yet  these  minerals  are  either  being  vir- 
tually ignored  or  are  being  removed  from  '!:c 
State  for  final  piocetising,  thus  denying  .\r- 
kansas  the  greater  portion  ct  the  profits 

The  White  and  the  Black  Rivers  were  cnce 
great  arteries  of  transportation  but  because 
the  uncontrolled  rivers  are  gradually  piling 
down  into  their  stream  bed.*-  and  the  lowlai^.ris 
endless  thousands  of  tons  of  gravel  and  .--and 
annually,  navigation  has  been  praciuallv  dis- 
appearing. 

And  even  though  as  Chauman  Witl  W  htt- 
TINGTON  of  the  Flood  Control  Committer  s  y*. 
"There  is  no  river  between  the  Appalachimis 
and  the  Rockies  outside  cf  the  Tenne.<=5ee  tiiat 
offers  the  hydroelectric  pofiajbilitle.s  that  does 
the  Whrte."  practically  none  ci  the  pt  wrr  la 
being  produced 

Even  though  the  upper  White  River  coun- 
try was  once  noted  for  its  recreational  Rt- 
tractiveness  and  even  thcupti  our  ralnfn'.I  hns 
been  abundant,  the  fart  that  we  have  prac- 
tically no  water  suitable  for  recreaticr.  no 
lakes,  has  cau.«ed  u.'-  to  pradur.'.ly  Iom:  this 
tourist   trade. 

We  have  perhaps  the  purcf-t  Ar.glc-Saxon 
population  In  the  Nation,  but  because  the 
White  River  has  suffered  discrimination  while 
other  areas  weje  being  developed  we  h,-.ve 
suffered  terrific  annual  migrations  rf  cur 
youth. 

And  80  It  appears  thr-.t  w(  are  both  the 
largest — in  potentialities — and  the  poorest  — 
in  practical  application — ol  the  major  r:\(r 
ba.'^ins  of  these  United  States  We  aie  the 
land  of  discrimination  and  exploitation 

DAMS     AUTl!    Kl^ET 

One  of  her  trhfed.<s  ci-ine  t-.  .^ricansas  In 
1936.  5  years  b1t<  :  tlie  h.ith  cf  Ttnnessf-e 
Valley  Authority  Six  oamf  were  auiliorized 
on  the  White  River  and  its  tr. butanes  f(ir 
flood  control  only— Water  V.^Wv  Clear 
Wv.'PT    Bell  F'^ley,  Greet'-  Ferry    L  i  e  R.K:k, 

a:.c    N    -f'-ik        Esery    (ji.e.  af    the^e    v.ith    one 
p.is.'-.lJle    pxc.;-;cn    is    caiJfal^  e     o'.     producing 
trpmendt  V.S    p-  wer 
1  ?'  •<  I 

a: 

Arkai.sp.s    i    i.f    atM    and    we    w  u^d    new    b« 
mi-.lti:.^:  a  m -.jor  cor.tribulion   u    the  detente 

ttf    rt      »itn    new    intius-triea    c^'minp    in    fully 


Had   liiey    b*-c:i   author- 

'•  .'  [y  wer   ,-i^'    mi'i  c  ln^tIuctl<  n   begun 
.re     f  .  i    times,    w.uld    have    ctime    to 


la^ 


he   pwti   c  uld   be   brought   in. 


Ar>o:j2 
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dams  vv.-:-'  <■  tr  to  pii.diict.'  p  .'act  '*■•■  !,  ;cl  to 
get  r.t'Ji.'  .iirli'jrlzations  pa-sed  biit^ie  the 
danis  \\- Tf  c.nistrni^tpd.  Wi-  knew  tl'.at  i.) 
get  the  rtUthorizatiLns  enacted  ai.d  to  get 
the  d.im>  built  for  power  wculd  nf-ces.sUnle 
a  fi^h"  [it>rr.ap*  a  vicious  and  expensive  flight. 
Mitli  t!i  •  '.o'cd  p.  .wtT  interests  c-f  Arkansas 
iind  tiu-  S.r.AAi  We  didn't  go  into  It  blindly. 
We  knew  t!.;it  It  might  mean  cvi;-  ultimate 
defeat  but  we  also  knew  tiiat  i'  cught  to  te 
don*'  and  so  Wf-  set  ourselves  desperately  to 
the  task  of  preparing  lor  'lie  creates*  b;itt;e 
of  our  hves 

The  battle  ha-  be  fn  on  now  3  ye:ir-,  but  wh 
have  made  pr;)^re^.-  In.  tho  fir-t  place,  as 
I  am  sure  y<,u  u;.d-T-t.i:.d  '^'^  niu-t  follow 
the  leadership  v.l  th.e  Army  Enameers  We 
d-'*ermined  from  them  that  the  N'orf  )!k  prcj- 
oct.  the  be-t  fr 'm  th.e  '■•andprmt  c'.  p  wer 
of  all  those  author:Zf>d.  slmu'.d  be  made  th'"' 
te'-t  It  U»)k  u<  n.' re  'h.in  2  m:;  years  to 
gt't   the  Norfolk  pi  '.V't  auTiicr:zat;:.n 

Now,  the  N'Tfolk  i^  tinder  c  ;:'.-"ruc' ion.  to 
cost  a  total  of  $28  000  000,  $I3  5J0  000  of 
Which  will  be  rhar:.'ed  to  power.  The  jiroj- 
oct.  to  be  crmpleted  about  the  end  of  1943. 
Will  provide  tremendous  Hood-con.trol  .'=trraec 
»and  will  have,  when  a!!  cf  tlie  units  arp  in- 
stalled, a  power  cap,ici:y  of  120,000  kilowttts 
One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  kilow.itti 
Is  a  In-  of  p(iwer,  for  the  tu-al  capacity  of  all 
t;ener;itois  m  Arkansas  todav — private,  mu- 
nicipal and  ail-  is  orlv  139  064  kilowatts. 
Th.e  N'  rf.ilk  prrjcr*  w;il  p^y  f.  :  U^elf  many 
times  over  m  the  C'  urs^  of  vrar^  It  li  ^ 
already  tn.ide  a  riifT'-rent  cor.r.trv  cut  cf 
Baxter  County,  and  it  ha?  a*^fcted  all  nrrth- 
west  Arkansis  Si  will  Water  Valley  pav  for 
itself  and  in  the  end  c^  -t  the  pe^  ^pK'  ricrhmu; 

Diirir.i;  rhi,^  p.ist  su:r.mer  we  surceedfd  in 
gettitn;  the  Bull  Shrals  and  Table  Rock 
Dam.s  authorised  on  the  mam  stem  of  the 
White  Power  companies  had  prev.otisly 
held  tlv'sp  ;,itrs  But  we  broke  the  prece- 
dent and  got  power  airhcriztd  at  the  same 
time  All  these  eittht  dams  n  ,vv  authorized 
must  be  tied  into  an  intenrated  pub'.ic-power 
system  Tt^L-eth-r  thev  will  control  the 
floods  and  at  the  sanie  time  convert  tlv> 
Oziuks  into  a  power  empire 

FI  Oon  CONTROL 

May  I  dist'uss  \\:'-h  you  n  ^w  for  a  few  mir.- 
utes  the  specific  pliases  of  this  program' 

It  Is  hard  to  conc-^ive  of  dn^aster  nire 
heart-breaki;ig  tlian  tliat  winch  accompana  ~ 
flood.s.  Always  somebody  el^e  s  water  p;l- ~ 
down  from  th.e  uplands  to  destroy  vast 
nmoun's  of  property,  to  destrov  h<  me?,  and 
ever,  to  take  human  lives  Tlie  Arkansas 
has  had  five  major  floods  at  certain  pi  ,nts 
already  in  1341,  Tlie  Winte  has  been  ca:i- 
vppTovi.-Iy  near  major  floods.  The  Army  Engi- 
neers conservatively  estimate  the  damage  in 
property  alone  on  the  Wliite  Rivrr  at 
$2.185  000  ev.Ty  12  mc.th.-  Tliat  i,s  $182  000 
every  30  d;iys.  and  $6  COO  fvery  24  hours.  *2o0 
an  hour  Tins  does  not  take  m'o  considera- 
tion the  loss  of  l:ve.»  r.rr  the  damairc  dene  bv 
tlie  flood  waters  of  the  White  below  its  con- 
fluence with   the  Missis.sippi. 

At  the  lieimlu  of  the  record  flood  of  1927 
the  White  R.ver  emptied  into  the  Mississippi 
440  COO  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  appr,  xi- 
ir.ately  one-lifth  of  t!:e  Missi.s.sippi  f.cod 
bel-.w  th.at  point  Had  the  Water  Vallev 
Dem  been  constrocted  then  and  had  it  teen 
constructed  during  the  1927  flood,  it  wculd 
have  materially  afTected  t!ie  riam.ai;e  done  to 
many  homes  and  to  property  throuizhout  the 
valley  It  is  always  the  la^t  few  inches  of 
water  that  does  the  most  damage.  The 
Waier  Valley  project,  constructed  for  both 
floc^d  CiJiitrol  and  power.  wouid  store 
1,729  000  acre-feet  of  water,  of  which  the  top 
521  000  acre-feet  would  be  reserved  for  flood 
control  Think  of  it:  this  project  alone 
would  hold  back  enough  water  to  prevent  a 
floiTd  to  the  extent  of  1  f oc  t  over  one-half 
million  acres  of  land      All  of  the  eight  proj- 


ects author. zed  on  the  White  River  would 
ab,sc!utely  control  the  floods,  and  some  cf  us 
are  determined  that  they  j-hall  be  controlled, 
Wf  are  also  determined  that  where  these 
reservoirs  can  be  ccn.s-.ructed  for  more  pur- 
p  'S  than  flood  control,  for  more  uses  to  the 
community  and  the  S'ate  and  Nation, 
including  p:>wer,  they  shall  be  thus 
constructed 

N\VIG,\TICN 

NaviiJation  was  once  a  thriving  industry  on 
the  White  and  Black  Rivers  and  some  of 
their  tributaries  Flcod-contrcl  dams  will 
five  navigation  only  half  a  leaf.  It  is  true 
that  the  floods  mu-st  be  regulated  In  order  to 
prt s,'rve  channel  improvements,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  stream  flo.v  in  dry  weather 
must  oe  Increased  to  provide  desfrable  navi- 
gation flowage. 

That  Is  what  the  power  features  in  the 
power  dams  would  do  so  we  must  have  the 
dual-purpose  dams  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation 

Tlie  cl  ser  navigation  can  be  brought  to 
any  section  of  the  coun-ry  the  lower  that 
section's  freght  rates  wil!  be  and  the  greater 
Its  prosperity 

RE.  r.F,\T:    N- 

President  Roosevelt  has  referred  to  the 
O.oirks  a.«;  the  future  playground  of  Am.erica, 
Our  country  has  Ion?  brer,  noted  as  a  recrea- 
tional center,  but  the  chief  tourist  attraction 
Is  wa'er.  and  the  Arkansos  Ozarks  have  no 
lakes  When  Water  Valley  is  c:mpleted  you 
Will  have  a  beautiful  permcnent  lake.  If  It 
Is  built  for  flood  control  only,  vour  lake  will 
cover  2  500  acres.  If  built  for' flood  control 
and  power  the  perraaner.t  lake  will  cover 
23  000  acres.  2.200  acres  of  which  would  be 
in  Oregon  County,  Mo  ,  the  balance  here  in 
Randolph  Cotmty, 

Much  propaganda  has  been  circulated  to 
the  efffct  that  flood-con-rol  reservoirs  b?- 
ccme  permanent  mosquito  pools.  I  have  seen 
some  of  them,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  this 
charge  Is  wholly  untrue,  I  can  rdso  tell  you 
that  the  difference  betwem  a  flood-control 
rerervoir  and  a  flood-contiol  power  reservoir 
l:i  i-s  effect  up,in  that  .section  of  the  country 
is  as  grca^  a=  th-  difference  between  day- 
light and  d;trk 

In  either  case  your  fi.shnig  will  increase  by 
lenp;  and  bounds 

I  h  !vp  v-.-.-ci  and  stu-1:ed  most  of  the 
ri.-.n:s  ;,r.-i  rc-vrvoirs  of  this  Nation,  It  Is 
tru>  •!..;:  they  always  have  a  fluctuating 
sh  re  line,  but  these  shcr;-  lines  don't  fluc- 
tuate a,s  much  as  the  riverj.  Even  the  shore 
line  cf  the  sea  fluctuates,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  Is  that  shore  line,  the 
b».;rii  I  say  to  you  that  a  lake  with  a  fluc- 
tua-i:.^  shore  line  is  more  desirable  than  one 
without  It  There  is  nowhere  a  more  beau- 
tiful setting  for  a  mountain  lake  than  among 
these  forest  hills  of  Randolph  County, 

POWER 

I  b.'iit  ve  it  IS  alnii  .~t  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  tlie  unpiejtidiLvci  p?cple  who  have 
studied  the  situation  that  the  two  greatest 
b  irrers  to  the  proper  industrial,  commercial, 
ai^rioultural.  and  soc.al  growth  of  Arkansas 
are.  first,  hi^h  discriminatory  power  rates, 
anci,  sccnidly,  high  d;.-c:imlnatory  freight 
ratfs, 

Wliat  better  evid'  ncc  do  we  need  than  the 
prosperity  that  has  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Ttr.nessee  Valley'  The  Tennessee  country 
was  worn  cut  before  we  began  farming  Ar- 
kansas, That's  why  most  cf  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  left  'here,  T,  V.  A, 
brought  m  cheapo  power  sy  the  billions  of 
kilcwatt-hour-S,  New  industries  flocked  to 
the  area.  Farmers  began  using  electricity  to 
Increase  their  incomes — and  their  happiness. 
The  population  started  ln:reasing,  with  the 
result  that,  although  Tenr.essee  lost  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congiess  in  the  rt apportionment  of 
1930.  she  gained  a  Member  in  the  reapp)or- 
tionment  of  1940 — gained  a  Member  because 


her  percentage  of  Increase  for  the  decade  was 
above  th<  national  average.  She  gained  while 
Kansas  $nd  Oklahoma  Ipst  a  Member  and 
Arkansas  came  so  close  to  it  that  I  can  assure 
you  it  vwisn't  comfortable, 

Tremeiidcus  new  industries  are  now  com- 
ing to  Ihe  Colorado  and  Brazos  Rivers  in 
Texas  wqere  there  has  been  created  an  abun- 
dance ot  cheap  power  by  public  agencies. 
Nebraska  Is  new  completely  covered  over  with 
Cheap  public  power.  There  are  many  other 
areas  in  the  country.  Including  the  far  West 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  available  some  of  cur 
unlimltel  water  power  resources  to  the  peo- 
ples of  those  areas.  In  every  Instance,  and 
I  would  impress  this  upon  you  with  all  of 
the  fcrc6  at  my  command,  in  every  instance 
both  in  this  Nation  and  in  CanaCUa  where 
cheap  power  has  been  made  available  a  wave 
of  prcsporlty  immediately  followed  with  the 
result  tl  lat  a  power  shortage  was  created. 
The  pow  er  shcrrtage  in  the  Tennessee  now, 
because  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  met 
all  Its  cc  ntract,  has  been  caused  not  by  the 
droughts  but  by  the  new  industries  creating 
a  demand  for  power  and  more  power. 

We  were  told  that  the  Nation  could  never 
use  all  ;he  power  generated  at  Bonneville 
end  Grand  Coulee  and  yet  there  Is  a  shortage 
There  at  this  mcment  and  the  Nation  Is  cry- 
ing for  I  [lore  and  more  power. 

Furthermore,  at  this  point  I  would  Impress 
upon  yoj  that  there  Is  In  this  democracy 
of  ours  a  burden  and  a  responsibility  en 
each  of  us.  individually  and  collectively,  to 
think  and  work  out  whatever  is  best  for  the 
defense  Df  this  Nation.  Selfish  private  in- 
terests, a  r.d  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  hugs 
interests  who  can  ccntrcl  the  policies  and 
production  and  distribution,  selfish  private 
interests  have  always  been  less  patriotic  in 
time  cf  var  and  emergency  than  the  people. 
Htstoriat  s  are  now  writing  In  their  accounts 
of  the  f!  11  of  France,  that  greedy,  moncpo- 
Ustic.  sc  fish,  private  interests  were  perhaps 
the  grea  test  ccntributing  factor,  for  they 
sought  8  3  often  their  own  momentary  gains 
In  prefeience  to  the  national  Interest.  'You 
and  I  ca  1  (have  no  motive  but  to  accomplish 
that  whi^h  is  best  for  all  the  people 

I  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  confldential 
map  of  t  le  present  pcwer  system  cf  Germany 
now  in  j:oss?£Sion  of  the  United  States,  The 
Axis  Powers,  according  to  Chairman  Olds  cf 
the  Fedetal  Pcwer  Commission,  by  the  end  of 
1943  wil  be  in  command  of  200,000.000.000 
kilowatt-  lours  of  power  production  annually. 
The  capi  city  of  the  United  States  today  is 
140.000.0(10.000  kilowatt-hours  annually.  We 
have  gci  to  Increase  our  capacity  60.000,- 
000,000  k  lowatt-hours  annually  to  equal  the 
Axis  In  2  years,  and  we  can't  possibly  do  it. 

This  ,n  ay  have  had  something  to  do  with 
jcur  suc'ci  ss  last  week  in  passing  through  the 
House.  with  administration  approval,  a 
85.000.001  supplemental  appropriation  fcr  this 
fiscal  year  to  help  rush  the  Norfork  Dam  to 
completli  n. 

It  has  been  said  that  power  is  the  key  to 
industria  expansion,  and  hence  the  key  to 
victory. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  power  companies 
of  this  Slate  and  the  Nation  constantly  and 
continue  jsly  pursue  a  philosophy  cf  scarcity. 
Their  th'cry  is  that  we  should  not  develop 
the  power  until  we  have  a  market,  but  if  we 
don't  develop  the  power  we  will  never  have 
a  market. 

It  Is  trae  that  perhaps  they  can't  aflfcrd  to 
develop  it  and  wait  en  the  market  but  the 
Gcvernmint  can,  for  the  Government  knows 
that  over  a  period  of  years  these  public 
power  pr()Jects  will  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  an*  will  cost  the  Government  nothing. 
It  is  this  philosophy  of  scarcity,  this  waiting 
for  a  matfeet.  that  has  left  Arkansas  destitute 
industrially.  It  is  like  requiring  farmers  to 
bring  th^ir  corn  to  miU  before  the  mill  Is 
built. 

Now,  l^t's  see  If  the  facts  bear  these  state- 
ments out.    How  much  generating  capacity 
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have  we  In  Arkansas'  I  q..  te  you  here  from 
the  statement  of  our  own  utilities  commls- 
Blon:  The  total  generating  capacity  or 
Arkansas,  hydro  and  st^am,  private  and  mu- 
nicipal, is  139  064  kilowatts  That  is  actually 
less  power  than  will  be  produced  for  the  new 
aluminum  plant  The  new  power  plant  for 
the  new  aluminum  plant  will  be  of  120,000 
kilowatt  capacity,  but  so  much  of  this  139.000 
kilowatt  present  capacity  Is  In  small  dams, 
the  total  power  production  of  Arkansas  Is 
less  than  that  required  for  the  aluminum 
plant. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ngxjre  on 
power  consumption  in  Arkansas.  In  1940. 
the  people  of  Arkansas  uted  656,752,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  power.  The  net  imports  into 
Arkansas  were  434.791.000  Arkansas  Im- 
ported last  year  66  percent  of  all  the  pKDwer 
that  It  used.  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  power  production  possibilities  with  un- 
limited hydro  potentialities,  vast  deposits  of 
coal,  and  vast  pools  of  gas  and  oil,  yes.  this 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Arkansas  is  poten- 
tially the  best  power-producing  center  in  the 
Nation. 

I  have  here  In  my  hand  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  last  year  show- 
ing how  the  States  rank  in  percent  of  power 
Imported  At  last  we  have  found  a  figure 
In  which  Arkansas  stands  at  near  the  top 
by  comparison  with  all  of  the  States,  i  am 
glad  we  can  rank  first  In  something,  but  I 
am  sorry  it  has  to  be  Ithls.  in  percentage  ol 
power  Imported  Arkansas  stands  third  from 
the  top  in  all  of  the  Nation  Little  Delaware 
Is  first,  poor  Mu«sussippi  Is  second,  and  poor 
Arkansas  Is  third.    What  an  Indictment. 

Right  here  I  want  to  call  your  atjention  to 
a  vicious  propaganda  campaign  that  Is  go- 
ing on  ai  our  State  now.  You  have  seen  all 
of  these  press  releases^  and  you  have  heard 
the  stories  about  how  much  power  Arkansas 
Is  furnishing  to  the  T  V  A  fcr  defense  in- 
dustries. I  say  to  you  that  the  power  com- 
panies operating  in  Arkansas  are  not  furnish- 
ing a  single  kilowatt-hour  of  power  to 
T.  V.  A.  Now.  it  may  be.  of  course,  that  some 
of  the  electricity  generated  in  this  Stat*  ac- 
tually get.,  over  into  T.  V  A  .  but  for  every 
kilowatt-hour  that  is  gent  over  from  Arkan- 
sas and  produce*^  In  Arkansas,  a  kilowatt- 
hour  must  be  imported  into  Arkansas  from 
outside  the  State  All  of  this' power  that  Is 
going  to  T  V  A.  is  simply  passing  through 
Arkansas  It's  the  old  story  again— every- 
thing simply  passes  through  Arkansas,  and 
none  of  the  profits  remain  here. 

Now  If  our  p>eople  were  paying  compara- 
tively low  rates  for  this  Imported  power,  there 
would  t>e  much  less  Justification  for  our  com- 
plaint, but  the  converse  is  true,  and  we  stand 
near  the  top  again  in  high  power  rates. 

Last  year  In  Arkansas  our  people  paid  for 
pcwer  913.053  810.  Under  the  T  V  A  rates 
they  would  have  paid  *6. 547,067.  and  they 
would  have  saved  $6,506,743  Think  of  It. 
Our  tribute  to  the  Power  Trust  in  Arkansas 
last  year  was  $6,500,000,  more  than  enough 
to  build  this  dam.  And  where  did  this  blood 
money  go  from  Arkansas — these  over- 
charges— at  the  rate  of  $18,354  per  day  V 
Most  of  It  left  Arkansas 

I  hold  here  in  my  hand  a  utilities  guide 
compiled  by  the  Fedtral  Power  Commissioa 
showing  that  92  2  percent  cf  all  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  largest  power  company 
of>erating  in  Arkansas  is  owned  by  the  Elec- 
tric Power  and  Light  Corporation,  a  holding 
company,  wh'ich  in  turn  is  owned  absolutely 
by  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  Our 
tribute  to  Wall  Strett  for  the  privilege  of 
being  served,  or  half  served,  by  Wall  Street 
amounts  to  a  dam  a  year. 

Now.  lets  come  a  little  closer  home.  Let 
me  quote  you  some  typical  monthly  bills  as 
of  January  1,  1941.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion releases. 

I  have  selected  a  tvplcal  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  town.  Tupelo,  M.-s.,  and  I  wmu  lo 


compare   Its  rates   with   those   right   here  in 
Pocahontas,  Ark  .  a  typical  Arkansas  town: 
Da  me  Stic  power  rates 

25  kilowatt-hours: 

Tupelo _ $0  75 

Pocahontas 2  25 

500  kilowBtt-hours: 

Tupelo 6  15 

Pocahontas 12  03 

Multiply  these  rate  dlflferences  by  the  num- 
ber of  kilowatt -hours  necessary  to  run  most 
any  little  industry  and  you  can  see  why  the 
new  industries  are  going  to  Tennessee  and 
you  can  see  why  Arkansas  Industries  can 
never  compete  competitively 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  another  of  the 
tragedies,  rates  reflect  themselves  at  once  in 
the  amount  cf  power  consumed,  and  hence  in 
the  standard  of  living  Here  is  how  it  worked 
last  year  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates 

The  average  domestic  consumer  in  the 
United  States  used  935  kilowatt-hours  for  the 
whole  year,  but  in  Arkansas  we  were  far 
under  the  national  average  and  our  people 
used  not  935  kilowatt-hours  but  768  kilowatt- 
hours.  And  what  did  they  do  in  Tennessee, 
where  the  rates  are  lower?  The  people  of 
Tennessee  used  not  768  kilowatt-hours  as  In 
Arkansas  but  1.365  kllowatt-hcurs 

Let"?  lock  also  at  what  the  average  dcmestlc 
consumer  paid  cut  for  power  last  year  regard- 
le.«s  of  rates.  The  average  home  user  of  elec- 
tricity paid  out  for  power  for  the  whole  year 
$35  91  In  Arkansas  the  average  home  user 
paid  cut  for  pcwer  $34  87,  but  in  Tennessee, 
where  the  people  use  nearly  twice  as  much, 
mind  ycu.  as  we  did,  the  average  home  Ufer 
paid  cut  not  $34  87  but  $30.23  So  the  people 
of  Tennessee  have  actually  fcund  a  way  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  It  too.  We  In  Ar- 
kansas can  neither  have  our  cake  nor  eat  it 
either. 

Let's  keep  this  in  mind  also:  Power  rates 
are  taxes.  They  constitute  the  most  vicious 
form  of  taxation  without  representation. 
The  State  and  city  grant  the  power  company 
an  exclusive  franchise,  a  monopoly  to  perform 
an  essential  public  service  w'ithln  a  given  area. 
No  one  else  can  come  in  Actually  it  works 
out  this  way.  whether  there  is  an  absolute 
monopoly  granted  or  not 

The  State  and  city  then  permit  the  com- 
pany to  levy  its  own  rate  or  ta^x  for  this  pub- 
lic service.  There  is  little,  if  any.  control 
over  these  rates.  The  private  pow'er  com- 
panies have  become  the  nearest  thing  to  the 
old  Roman  tax  collector  that  we  have  ever 
known  In  these  United  States.  They  levy 
whatever  tax  the  traffic  will  bear  and  keep 
all  of  it  they  can  get  away  with  It  is  true 
that  there  are  theoretical  controls  tut  the 
companies  start  cut  by  setting  up  as  part  of 
their  cost  of  service  the  outrageously  high 
salaries  of  their  officials,  the  exorbitant  so- 
called  service  charges  which  they  must  make 
to  the  blood-thirsty  holding  companies  and 
almost  every  other  concoction  of  which  we 
can  conceive.  They  spend  enormous  funds 
In  political  campaigns  and  charge  that  back 
to  the  people  as  part  of  the  cost  of  service. 
They  put  on  expensive  advertising  campaigns 
all  the  year — they  wculd  more  properly  be 
called  propaganda  campaigns — and  they  even 
chafge  that  back  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  service. 

One  of  the  few  advantages  that  man  has 
over  animals  is  his  ability  to  observe  trends 
and  do  a  little  planning  by  visioning  certain 
factors  at  work  in  the  futuie. 

Why  are  we  so  poor  in  Arkansas  and  how- 
poor  are  we?  For  the  year  1939.  the  per  cap- 
ita Income  of  the  Nation  was  $536  The 
per  capita  income  of  Arkansas  was  less  than 
half  of  that,  $244,  New  we  think  we  have 
had  a  little  boom  in  Aik.o-.ois  over  the  past 
few  months.  We  have,  but  again  the  figures 
tell  a  dreadful  story.  In  1940  the  p>er  capita 
income  of  the  Nation  v,  .s  mi.  and  the  in- 


come of  Arkansas  was  1253  The  per  capita 
Income  in  the  Nation  jumped  $37  in  1940, 
but  the  Increpse  in  Arkansas  was  only  $9*  s-o 
actually  we  are  enjoying  a  sort  of  p,s(  udo 
prosperity,  for  the  disparity  was  greater  ;n 
1940  than  In    1939. 

The  real  reason  seems  to  l>e  in  the  iiot 
that  in  the  Nation  only  20  perceiit  oi  the 
people  depend  directly  on  BKriculture  U  r  u 
living  In  Arkansas,  60  percent  of  the  j  er- 
ple  depend  directly  on  agriculttire  1;  t  a 
living  We  have  Jaeen  too  much  of  a  raw- 
materials  economy  We  are  the  "colonial  em- 
pire" of  the  United  States,  a  land  of  exploita- 
tion. We  furnish  the  raw  materials  and  get 
none  of  the  profits  for  their  processing  We 
do  not  have  a  well-rounded  economy  We 
do  not  enjoy  the  economic  olrcle.  We  should 
not,  of  course,  have  any  less  of  agru  ul- 
ture  but  we  should  have  more  of  Industiy, 
and  this  would  give  us  more  of  commerce. 
We  should  process  more  of  the  agrlcultuial 
commodities  that  we  raise  and  more  of  the 
forest  and  mineral  products  that  we  produce 

The  College  of  Business  Admini.stratlcn  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  has  figutd  out 
that  the  per  capita  income  of  any  State  or 
section  Is  almost  the  exact  Inverse  ''atlo  of 
the  number  cf  people  depending  directly 
upon  agriculture  for  a  liviisg. 

TOWEH   DISTHIEtJriON 

We  have  a  truly  big  fight  ahead  In  deliver- 
ing to  the  people  the  power  that  we  cin  pro- 
duce in  this  State  If  we  simply  nulld  t!ie 
dams  and  tlien  permit  the  pcwer  to  oe 
gobbled  up  by  the  power  companies,  as  iley 
are  doing  in  seme  sectnns.  and  so'd  to  *hc 
people  still  at  the  exorbitant  rates,  then 
sti'l  the  people  will  not  baneflt 

Rural  electrification  offers  one  hope  rut  it 
Is  not  enou-:h  Some  type  or  kind  '''f 
authority  must  be  set  up  You  shuld  be 
able  to  obtain"  some  of  th«  cheap  p.  wer  of 
the  Norfork  Dam  right  htre  in  Randolph 
County  within  24  morths.  but  you  can't  do 
it  unless  some  kind  of  at.'hority  builds  the 
transmission   lines 

As  ycu  know,  I  have  been  working  irr  many 
months  now  en  an  Arkansas'  Valley  authority. 
It  is  a  slow,  hard  Cght.  tut  we  are  definitely 
making  progress. 

May  I  read  ycu  here  in  this  connec-jon  a 
letter  which  I  received  a  sh'irt  while  aco  from 
the  President  of  the  Unit^  States  on  ''his 
subject : 

Tht  W  M:Tr  riousf 
Wahington.  Scptcmter  26,  1941 
Hon    CiYDE  T    Ellis. 

Hause  of  Reprt'scntatii^s. 

Wa'^hington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Ellis:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
September  23  In  regard  to  the  Arkansas 
Valley  authority  bills.  I  want  to  assure  you 
of  my  continued  interest  in  the  enat  tmeni 
of  this  legislation 

The  value  of  such  auihorities  in  assuring 
defense  power  ^uppiy  im^  been  amply 
demonstrated  during  the  past  2  years  I  .,m 
glad  that  the  ^^'hiIe  and  Red  Rivers  projects. 
which  in  effect  will  form  the  nucleus  "f 
this  Arkansas  Valley  regional  prcgrr.m,  're 
going  ahead  Recent  studies  ol  the  p<  ■*  r 
requirements  of  the  defense  program  indi- 
cate that  they  should  be  expedittd 

I  am  also  convinced  that  such  authorities. 
based  on  full  utHlzaticn  of  the  resources  rf 
cur  river  basins,  can  play  a  vital  role  in  ih-- 
eventual  adjustment  to  a  peacetime  tconi  .ny 
which   the   p<ist-war  world   will   require 

You  are.  of  course,  aware  of  the  d;Srult 
problems  involved  in  reccnclhng  va:\ing 
points  of  view  toward  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. For  this  reasr>n  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  apprecla'e  the  importance  of  the  care- 
ful work  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet 
Is  doing  in  reaching  a  soduticn  which  will 
assure  the  expediting  of  these  river-basin 
programs  on  the  srundest  possible  fcasi.'-  It 
would  please   n,e    very   much   to  tee   tiie   eu- 
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actn-.r:.:    '-t    ih-    Ark.ir.-,.^    V.il'.cy    Au*l;^::iy 
at   ti.>  scs'iicn. 

Sincerely  yours,        - 

P'p.ANKi.iN'  D   Roosevelt 

A  luw  dr.ift  of  tiie  Arkar.'=a*  V.Uley  A'l- 
thorrv  bill  is  now  bouig  (jrepared  at  t!ie 
Prt'ruient's  direction  by  tlie  Keal  staff  of  "i-e 
Bureau  ;f  t!ie  Budcet,  and  the  new  b;!i  \v;'.l 
be'  :;.•:  <!ue(-d  shortiy.  I  hs  ard  Senator  Lez. 
ct  Ok;,,!;icma,  say  to  the  Prt-;dent  tha'  he 
w  <u;:!  s[3onscr  it  in  the  Srn;ite,  I  will  intro- 
duce  It    in   ihe  Hou>e 

There  is  no  pf»int  in  rur  kiddins  (vu:>'  Ives 
We  have  manv  fcanle?  ahead  \\<'.  the  people, 
must  stick  toeether  PubUr  pijwer  cannot 
survive  m  n>v  cl..-'riot  al'^ne  iv,  Arkan.-a«  It 
must  optru'e  ;::  a'.!  the  State  or  n  .t  at  all. 
That  Is  why  I  .nv;  here 

CONCI.VSIONT 

EK)  We  \vs!:;t  the  Wa'er  Vall-'V  Dain^  Mv 
nn-wrr  Is  "yes" — "yes"  Inr  tl-  d  c  -n*rnl  ai^d 
'■yes'  lor  tiioftp  50.000  000  kilowatt-hiur.s  of 
poWfi  annually  that  it  will  produce,  "yes" 
for  lis  efleet  en  navigation  and  recreation 
and  the  gert-ral  welfare  of  all  this  secti'  n. 

I  bfl:'-.  e  in  America  I  believe  in  tlie 
denv.cr.i'ic  w.iy  cf  life  I  believe  that  out  of 
thi.-^  w  ■.u!.di.-cl  world  will  somehow  emerge 
a  stronger  Uiiitid  States  and  a  rebirth  of 
democracy  merywhere.  aggrc^.-ive,  dyr.aniic, 
Ch.ri-tian  d' nvicracy,  enjoymg  Ics.s  of  .'-elfii.sli- 
ne-s  a:;d  er -ati-r  eciualry  of  oppurtvuUty. 

Ihe  world  is  our-  and  the  hurdf  n  Is 
sqtiarely  up;  n  you  and  mc  to  catch  tiie  v.-.-  n 
and  >t..r'  clesisnint;  -air  own  destiny.  The 
fu'ure  d^e^.  not  b-long  to  men  of  li'tle 
faith. 


Patriotic  American  Agriculture, 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wi'dn-:.sdau.  D.crwbcr  10.  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    EDWARD   A     ONEAL 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  I'-aw  granted  for  extension^  of 
remarks.  I  iiiclude  the  annual  address~cf 
President  Edward  A.  ONeal.of  the  Amer- 
ican F'arm  Bureau  Federation,  delivered 
yesterday.  December  9,  1941.  before  the 
twenty-thiid  annual  convention  now  in 
session  at  Ch:capo. 

It  is  a  notable  pronouncement  in  that 
It  announc  's  that  under  the  stabilizing 
influence  ol  lepislation  and  wartime  de- 
mands farri  prices  have  reached  parity 
and  oreani^ed  agriculture  asks  no  fur- 
ther market  or  lepislative  support  of 
faim  income. 

Accordmtr  to  President  O'Neal,  the 
farmicr.  for  the  first  time  in  history,  can 
plant  a  crop  m  the  knowledge  that  he  will 
pet  a  fair  wa^e  for  his  labor  and  a  fair 
price  for  his  crop  at  harvest  time. 

In  discussing  price  control,  the  address 
assures  fam  cooperation  in  legislation  to 
prevent  inflation  and  urges  enactment  of 
a  price-control  bill  which  will  "fairly  ap- 
ply equitable  controls"  to  all  factors  in 
the  cost  of  production. 


President  O'Neal  said; 

P.MRIOTIC    AMFF.I'  A.N-    .AGRICULTURE 

A.>  we  gathr  l.^re  *  day  for  the  twenty- 
thrd  annual  nieet;:.^-  cf  tlie  American  Farm 
Bur*  an  Ffcleration.  American  farmers  must 
niee"  ti.e  ereattst  challenge  that  we  have  ever 
"..icicl  in  all  our  history.  That  challenge  Is 
ni(t.  as  u  has  been  in  the  past,  the  challenge 
g;  low  farm  prices  and  economic  unbalance 
but  a  challenge  to  our  very  way  of  life,  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  of  the  Institutions  of  democracy 
which  have  made  this  the  greatest  nation  iiir 
the  world. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting,  we  said  in  reso- 
lution i  "In  common  with  all  groups  of  Amer- 
ican society,  we  have  watcled  with  horror  the 
ruthles.=  disregard  of  the  ilglits  of  small  na- 
tions during  the  past  year  We  have  wit- 
r.essed  the  unscrupulous  violation  of  even  the 
first  elements  of  human  decency.  We  recog- 
nize the  brave  fight  which  is  being  waged  by 
'Great  Britain  and  her  allies  to  preserve  hu- 
manitarian principles  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  While  this  Is  no  time  for  unrea- 
sonable national  fear,  we  insist  that  the  ex- 
perience of  many  nations  fiiraishes  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  interests  ot  America  de- 
mand that  the  full  energi'^s  and  resources  of 
our  Nation  be  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  all 
cur  national  defense.^  with  the  utmost  speed 
and  efficiency  luitil  this  country  is  ij^de  abso- 
lutely impregnable  to  foreign  attackj*'- 

FOOD  I--  .\  MrurnoN" 

I  know  that  tcday  we  are  even  more  firmly 
united  by  such  all-out  effort.  T'he  world  sit- 
uation has  become  much  more  critical  since 
our  last  meeting,  and  rh?  Am'^rican  people 
have  become  still  m  r  ■  determined  to  defend 
the  principles  of  democrtcy.  As  the  Presi- 
dent so  well  said  in  his  message  to  us: 

"The  entire  Nation  is  mobilizing  to  pro- 
duce the  materials  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  democracy.  As  a  part  of  this  production 
effort   food  is  ju-t  as  impo-tant  as  munitions. 

"It  is  heartening,  therefore,  to  know  that 
American  farmers  have  produced  and  are 
producing  abur.dantly.  Farmers  set  a  rec- 
ord in  1941  Tliey  are  preparing  to  produce 
even  more  abundantly  to  meet  the  greater 
needs  of  1942  Not  only  must  they  provide 
food  for  the  United  States:  they  must  pro- 
vide food  for  England  and  other  nations  re- 
sisting aggression  and  reserves  of  food  for 
the  future.  *  *  *  the  United  States 
must  be  in  a  position  to  use  food  as  an  in- 
strument to  help  as-ure  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  " 

This  plac"-  a  e:ave  responsibility  on  our 
farmer^  and  tl^.ey  \<.  ill  meet  that  responsi- 
bility fully  .ii.d  conipletely.  They.  like  the 
Piesident,  kr:;  -.v  that  food  is  a  weapon  oj 
w..r   and  an   ii:.>trument  cf  peace. 

Th.^  Farm  Bureau  has  net  its  responsibil- 
ity Pursuant  to  the  mandate  imposed  upon 
vjs  by  the  ccnvention  resolution,  we  immedi- 
ately nit  bilized  all  of  our  forces  to  make 
aitriculture  an  Integral  part  of  national  de- 
fense Our  State  and  county  workers  re- 
.•^ponded  loyally  by  unifying  their  own  peo- 
pl'\  and  they  have  succeeced  in  building  our 
total  strenpth  t.)  the  highest  level  in  his- 
t'^rv,  m.  re  than  half  a  million  farm  families 
T!.  it  IS  a  glorious  achievement.  We  are  glad 
that  President  Roo.'-evelt  has  recs.'gnlzed  the 
importance  of  independent  Xarm  organiza- 
tion in  this  great  efT'rt 

ArHIE\  EMEVT 

We  set  out  to  unify  .x'.:e  f..rm  forces  in 
Ci  Hizre^v  It  required  3  months  of  effort, 
biit  m  the  etid  if  was  ac:omplished.  Con- 
gress rallied  magnificently  to  our  plea  that 
agriculture,  the  fir.^t  line  cf  defense,  must 
be  kept  strong  during  th.s  emergency.  By 
an  unprecedented  majorit .-,  Congress  passed 
our  mandatory  loan  trtlT  ^hich  assured  par- 
ity for  producers  of  brf?;c  crops  Shortly 
afterward  they  passed  the  bill  to  provide  In- 
creased   funds    for    ihv    Commodity    Credit 


Corporation  and  to  guarantee  to  producers 
of  many  nonbaslc  commodities  price  pro- 
tection aquivalent  to  that  given  to  corn, 
cotton.'  w  heat,  rice,  and  tobacco.  That  pro- 
tection 1$  guaranteed,  not  only  for  the  period 
of  the  Bmergency,  but  thereafter,  until 
farmers  ^ill  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
readjust  lueir  operations  in  line  with  peace- 
time demand.  I'm  delighted  that  the  Presi- 
dent hln  self  has  told  us  that  he  is  confi- 
dent the  Nation  will  see  to  It  that  farmers 
receive  a  fair  return  on  their  efforts.  The 
mandator  y  loans  on  basic  crops  are  only  for 
thi,s.ycar,  but  we  already  have  definite  assur- 
ances th!  t  they  will  be  extended. 

As  a  result  of  the  stabilizing  effects  of  this 
legi-slaticu,  plus  wartime  demand  for  our 
farm  pre  ducts,  we  have  reached  our  long- 
sought  gi  al  of  parity.  We  are  saddened  by 
the  fact  hat  war  and  defense  activities  were 
required  to  get  our  national  industrial  plant 
back  to  1,  basis  of  abundant  production  and 
to  help  1IS  reach  parity. 

But  th  ?  Important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  farm  program  is  working.  Agricul- 
ture has  ieen  stabilized.  In  the  face  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  supplies  in  history,  farm 
prices  an;  generally  satisfactory.  Farm  in- 
come thii  year  will  approach  811,000.000  000. 
and  nextjvear  should  reach  thirteen  billions, 
highest  sjnce  1920.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory a  fattier  can  plant  a  crop  and  know  that 
he  will  g^t  fair  prices  for  it  at  harvesttime. 
We  have  proved  that  farm  abundance  can 
be  m-ade^a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to 
the  people  who  produce  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation  aad  the  world. 

Disrupilons  of  our  economy  resulting  from 
the  war  ind  the  defense  program  have  com- 
pelled the  Farm  Bureau  to  fight  on  many 
battlefroits  during  the  past  year,  and  we 
know  thft  our  forces  will  be  engaged  here 
for  a  lon^  time  to  come.  We  have  resisted 
with  all  (jur  might  the  forces  of  inflation  that 
are  alwa«  released  in  wartime. 

We  kn(iw  from  experience  that  the  farmer 
pays  a  h  gher  price  for  inflation  than  does 
anyone  e  se.  During  the  last  w&r.  industrial 
prices  an^  wages  followed  farm  prices  up  the 
steep  in-line  of  Inflation,  and  when  they 
reached  the  top,  they  stayed  there;  while 
farm  pri(^s,  with  nothing  to  tie  to.  dropped 
to  ruinous  levels. 

Farmeri  enjoyed  above-pant,  prices  for  4 
years,  but  the  penalty  they  paid  was  21  suc- 
cessive yaars  of  prices  far  below  parity.  The 
losses  weie  four  times  as  great  during  the  21 
years  as  were  the  gains  during  the  4  inflation- 
ary yearsl  The  farm  mortgage  debt  tripled 
from  191(}  to  1930.  and  much  of  that  indebt- 
edness ^as  wiped  out  by  foreclosures. 
Economid  laws  do  not  change;  if  we  have 
another  mflation  now.  we  will  just  as  cer- 
tainly halve  a  deflation  afterward,  and  the 
penalties  Exacted  \;ill  be  Just  as  severe. 

I  RESTRAINT    NEEDED 

Shortsighted  Indeed  are  the  spokesmen  for 
some  grojps  of  farmers  who  not  only  do 
nothing  t )  resist  Inflationary  trends,  but  who 
aid  andaset  them.  Some  groups  have  asked 
that  the  3overnment  guarantee  a  minimum 
of  parity  for  all  farm  commodities  and  that 
no  ceilings  be  placed  on  farm  prices;  that 
unwarranted  use  be  made  of  farm  program 
controls  In  drivine  prices  as  high  as  the 
traffic  will  bear:  that  Government  reserve 
stocks  be  frozen  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency, anki  finally  that  the  formula  for  fig- 
uring paitity  be  revised  so  as  to  lift  parity 
figures  vei7  materially. 

It  is  htman  nature  for  people  who  have 
reached  tie  heights  to  forget,  or  even  to  hold 
in  conten^pt.  the  stepping  stones  that  helped 
them  to  rieach  their  ^goal.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  tie  means  we  used  to  stabilize  Amer- 
ican agriculture  were  the  controls  of  the 
farm  program.  The  wheat  grower  and  the 
cotton  grower  and  the  corn  grower  know  very 
well  that  Tvlthout  production  control  and 
without  commodity  loams,  the  price  of  their 
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commodities  would  be  held  far  below  present 
levels  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the  surplus. 
They  know  what  the  program  has  meant  to 
them,  and  they  knoiv  that  they  must  hold 
on  to  it  for  their  own  future  welfare. 

For  20  years  we  fought  for  parity  for  the 
American  farmer  We  have  had  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  good-will  of  Congress  because 
we  were  fair  in  otir  demands.  The  consum- 
ing public  has  generally  approved  the  prin- 
ciple of  parity  for  farmers  because  people 
have  come  to  realize  that  It  is  a  Just  prin- 
ciple, meaning  simply  equality,  or  fair-ex- 
change value. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  farmers  to  know- 
that  they  have  attained  parity  position  with- 
out penalizing  the  consumer.  The  record 
shows  that  the  factory  worker's  food  dollar 
will  buy  today  Just  about  25  percent  more 
food  than  it  would  have  bought  in  1929  It 
may  surprise  many  p<  ople  to  know  that  wages 
are  actually  higher  now  than  in  1929.  while 
food  Is  actually  cheaper.  National  income 
next  year  will  reach  a  hundred  billion  dollars, 
and  workers  will  get  about  sixty-six  billions 
of  it  This  huge  volvime  of  purchasing  power 
can  become  a  tremendous  inflationary  force. 

Dreading  as  I  do  the  forces  of  inflation.  I 
believe  that  Government  price  control  will 
be  necessary  to  head  them  off  When  Gov- 
ernment spending  on  armament  is  measured 
In  terms  of  billions  each  month,  then  we  ma' 
be  certain  that  this  volcanic  eruption  of  pur- 
chasing power  will  surely  force  prices  too 
high  unless  rigid  controls  are  provided  to  curb 
It.  And  the  time  ia  today;  tomorrow  may  be 
too  late 

The  Farm  Bureau  fought  for  a  price-control 
bill  that  would  really  control,  a  bill  that 
would  fairly  apply  equitable  controls  to  agri- 
culture, to  industry,  and  to  labor.  We  told 
Congress  plainly  that  if  labor  was  not  in- 
cluded we  ctpuld  not  support  the  bill.  But 
the  House  Members,  supersensitive  to  the 
wishes  of  organized  labor,  failed  us  in  the 
emergency  and  passed  a  bill  leaving  labor  out. 
thus  leaving  uncontrolled  a  major  factor  in 
causing  inflation.  The  fight  is  on  now  in  the 
Senate,  and  we  are  hoping  that  we  can  pre- 
vail on  that  body  to  modify  the  bill  construc- 
tively and  give  us  control  that  will  Include 
regulation  of  all  of  the  forces  that  make  for 
inflation. 

HT.MkN    RIGHTS 

Labor  has  objected  that  control  of  wages 
would  be  an  invasion  cf  human  rights,  and 
that  it  would  mean  regimentation  Well, 
farmers  and  industrialists  have  rights,  too. 
The  farmer's  wage  Is  the  price  he  gets  for  his 
ccmmcdity.  Farmers  definitely  don't  want 
Inflated  farm  prices.  They  have  asked  for  a 
ceiling  on  their  prices.  The  farmer's  labor  is 
Just  as  sacred  as  the  toil  of  the  factory  work- 
man. Industrialists  are  regimented  through 
priorities;  many  of  them  will  probably  have 
to  close  their  plants  on  account  of  iack  of 
material  The  $21-a-month  soldier  is  regi- 
mented We  are  all  regimented,  whether  we 
know  it  or  not,  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  Sooner  or  later  labor  leaders  miist 
realize  that  this  Government  must  he  run  in 
the  Interest  of  all  of  the  people,  not  in  the 
interest  of  any  favoied  group 

Farmers  do  not  want  to  deprive  labor  of 
gains  to  which  it  Is  Justly  entitled.  Farmers 
believe  in  the  princ  pie  of  collective  bargain- 
ing They  believe  in  labor's  right  to  strike  in 
normal  times;  but  they  believe  that  patri- 
otism should  inspirt  union  leadership  now  to 
submit  their  grievances  to  arbitration.  What 
we  need  is  an  entirely  new  national  labor 
policy  in  which  the  employer,  the  employee, 
and  the  general  public  are  all  given  fair  con- 
sideration. 

It  IS  vital  that  there  be  no  strikes  in  defense 
industries,  and  the  House  last  week  passed, 
by  a  huge  majority,  the  bill  to  prevent  them 
which  we  supported  with  all  cur  strength. 
Tiie  House  is  to  be  commended  on  this  action. 

1  repeat:  I  dread  inflation,  and  I  believe 
that  all  groups  must  cooperate  in  holding 
prices  and  wages  to  a  reasonable  level,  If  we 
are  to  head  it  oS. 


Some  people  argue  to  the  effect  that  if  you 
keep  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry  In  a 
condition  of  economic  balance,  then  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  level  of  that  balance  Is  high 
or  low.  in  other  words,  that  parity  will  pro- 
tect us  from  the  evil  effects  of  infliitlon.  That 
is  perhaps  the  most  seductive  of  all  the  argu- 
ments for  Inflation.  The  uouble  with  that 
theory  is  that  it  neglects  entirely  to  take  into 
consideration  the  millions  of  people  who 
must  live  on  fixed  incomes.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  Federal.  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal employees — policemen,  firemen,  publlc- 
Bchool  teachers,  for  example — widows  living 
on  annuities  and  trust  funds,  people  on  old- 
age  pensions,  plus  armies  of  clerks  and  unor- 
ganized workers,  and  so  on.  Incredible  haid- 
shlps  would  be  visited  upon  the.se  groups  if 
the  general  price  level  becomes  inflated.  It 
would  endanger  the  value  of  life  insurance 
policies  and  savings  bank  accounts. 

TAXATION 

This  Nation  is  planning  on  spending  some 
hundred  billion  dollars  on  the  defense  eSort. 
An  inflation  spiral,  starting  now,  could  easily 
add  50  percent  to  that  figure,  and  might  even 
double  it.  Even  the  amount  now  proposed 
will  mean  a  terribly  burdensome  national 
debt. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  stop- 
ping the  Inflation  spiral  Is  through  taxation. 
\Vp  financed  the  first  World  War  In  the  WTong 
way.  We  decided  to  have  businej^s  as  usual 
and  let  posterity  pay  the  war  bill  If  we 
had  followed  the  alternate  course,  that  of 
paying  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  costs  out 
of  current  Income  when  national  income 
was  at  a  high  level,  the  aftermath  of  war 
would  have  been  vastly  different.  We  could 
have  kept  our  national  economy  on  a  more 
reasonable  level,  and  the  financial  exploita- 
tion of  the  twenties  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  Farm  Bureau  took  the  position  early 
In  the  present  emergency  that  the  bulk  cf 
defense  costs  should  be  paid  as  we  go  along, 
that  every  citizen  be  asked  to  pay  his  Just 
share  according  to  ability  to  pay.  that  con- 
sumption taxes  be  avoided  for  the  present, 
thet  profiteering  he  heavily  penalized,  that 
excess  profits  be  siphoned  into  the  National 
Treasury,  and  that  nondefense  expenditures 
be  severely  limited  That  was  a  tough  as- 
signment, and  Congress  didn't  have  the  forti- 
tude to  go  through  with  it  The  tax  bill  that 
was  finally  passed  fell  far  short  of  the  goal. 

Before  this  emergency  is  over  we  will  have 
to  submit  to  heavier  taxes  than  we  have  ever 
Imagined  up  to  date  Everybody  will  have 
to  make  sacrifices  If  we  undertake  to  pay  the 
bulk  cf  defense  costs  out  of  current  income 
It  is  the  hard  way  at  the  moment,  but  it  is 
the  easier  way  when  the  long  pull  is  consid- 
ered. Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  national 
Income  can  be  held  to  boom  levels  at  the  end 
of  the  emergency  The  time  to  le\-y  heavy 
taxes  Is  now  when  Incomes  are  high.  Heavy 
taxation  now  would  have  the  added  virtue  of 
reducing  purchases  of  consumer  goods  and  of 
keeping  down  speculative  activities  which 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  inflation. 

We  are  piling  up  a  huge  national  debt. 
The  payment  of  that  debt  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  the  production  and  use 
of  goods:  there  1?  no  other  way.  Therefore 
we  must  remove  the  bottlenecks  of  monopx:<ly 
and  every  sort  of  restriction  that  kept  our 
national  economy  on  dead  center  in  1933  and 
that  have  serlotisly  throttled  our  defense 
effort  to  date. 

Because  we  are  in  a;,  great  national  emer- 
gency, we  should  not  relax  cur  drive  against 
monopolies,  whether  they  be  in  Industry,  in 
labor,  or  In  agriculture  itself.  Agriculture 
has  a  huge  stake  in  the  monopoly  issue,  be- 
cause as  a  result  cf  price  control  by  organized 
industry,  agriculture  has  been  placed  in  a 
colonlaKstatus  with  relation  to  the  national 
Industrial  economy.  Now.  monop>cllrs  are 
not  evil  In  themselves  As  a  rule,  they  have 
achieved  outstanding  productive  eCBciency. 
That  efHctency  must  be  put  to  work  to  pro- 
vide abundance  for  all  of  the  people. 


HrVOLTTTTOlt 

I  fully  agr«?e  with  Chester  Davis,  who  said 
recently  that  we  will  make  a  mistake  if  we 
fall  to  realize  that  tills  conflict  is  more  'hin 
Just  a  war;  that  it  is.  in  Oact.  a  world-widi 
revolution.  The  challenge,  tlien.  is  whether 
the  dictatorships  or  the  democracies  are  goii.g 
to  guide  that  revolution  and  control  it  It 
Is  our  conviction,  of  course,  that  if  the  die-  • 
tators  were  tti  be  succe^sful.  the  common 
people  of  the  world  eould  lock  lorwarri  only 
to  slavery — «conomic.  stxrial.  and  politieai 

That  is  the  challenge  that  we  will  hnvt   t< 
meet  at  war  s  end     How  can  we  meet  n  '     I 
do  not  profess  to  have  the  complete  answer 
but    I    do   bflieve   that    farmers    have    sluwn 
the  way  in  their  adlierence  to  the  i;rii.cipU 
of  parity,  which  means  only  equality  ol    i  p- 
portunlty      Surely  there   must    be  sc>me   way 
through  which  this  principle  can  be  applied 
to  other  groups  as  well  as  to  farmers.    Let  us 
use  cur  matchless  Industrml  plants,  our  re- 
sourceful industrial  management,  our  army 
of  highly  skilled  labor,  and  cur  great  financial 
Institutions  to  produce  an  abundance  com- 
mensurate with  our   national   resources 

This  Nation  is  now  demonstrating  'hat 
we  can  solve  the  unem.ploN-ment  pre  i  ,em 
and  we  can  increase  the  nuticnal  income  bv 
producing  for  war  Why  could  we  not  just 
as  well  reach  the  same  goals  by  producing 
for  peace  The  Federal  Oovernment  is  ii'.- 
vestlng  billions  in  industrial  plants  and 
equipment  which  private  Industrialists  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  over  at  the  f  iid 
of  the  war.  Many  of  them  will  have  he*  n 
paid  for  out  of  prcflts  on  defense  contracts 
People  have  no  idea  of  the  Immense  addition 
to  our  total  industrial  capacity  that  is  being 
made  The  plants  and  equipment  being  hut1t 
to  produce  bombers  will  alone  exceed  'hi' 
present  total  automobile  Industry  Ail  of 
the  money  that  has  been  spent  to  stabilize 
agriculture  is  a  mere  bagatelle  ct^mpared  with 
the  Government  money  that  is  being  spent 
to  increase  our  national  Industrial  plant 
The  Government  did  not  have  to  invest  bil- 
lions to  expand  the  farm  plant  so  as  to  in- 
crease production  Farmers  can  rightly  in- 
sist that  at  the  end  of  the  war  our  expanded 
Industrial  facilities  be  utilized  to  produrt  nn 
abundance  of  goods  at  fair  prices 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  farm  program. 
the  Government  says  to  farmers:  "Go  ahepd 
and  produce  abundantly,  nOt  only  for  cur: en t 
needs  but  also  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  reserves:  we  will  guarantee 
that  you  w  11  receive  deflrvlte  prices  on  your 
share  of  the  total  production— prices  that 
are  fair  to  consumers."  Why  should  n  :  the 
Government  say  the  same  thing  to  industry 
when  the  time  comes  that  Industry  must 
turn  from  production  for  war  to  production 
of  peacetime  goods? 

I-'.l  'IR   S    I  ART 

Why  should  not  the  Crovernment  say  to 
labor:  'The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  ereat 
numbers  of  you  will  lose  your  jobs  becaus*-  »c 
no  longer  need  to  produce  armaments  We 
propose  to  put  you  tn  wcrk.  not  at  raking 
leaves  but  at  useful  work,  producmc  e-^orfs 
In  the  great  industrial  plant  that  .v.  !:a'>e 
created  here  We  want  your  cortperation  in 
the  matter  of  keeping  wage  rate-  at  levels 
that  will  p«rmll  the  greatest  possible  \i  iun.e 
of  consumption" 

I  ask  you  what  is  wrong  with  such  an 
approach?  If  we  keep  our  people  empl'ypd, 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  the  products  of  mdu.^^- 
try  and  they  will  be  able  to  buy  food  In 
abundance  Some  will  say  that  under  surh 
a  plan  everybody  w  ■'.('.  si  :.  have  all  their 
wants  supplied  and  that  oui  factorie-:  o'  iiici 
not  keep  going.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  limit  to  human  wants  and  nteds  Our 
whole  industrial  development  has  been  c;e- 
ated  on  thf  basis  of  constantly  growme  de- 
mands for  new  devices  that  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  ease  of  livir.e  There  is  no  limit 
to  human  Ingenuity,  and  as  we  go  on  increas- 
ing the  national  wealth  :.<  ■*   ii.vtntio:.-.  will 
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create  new  ii-civistrle';  In  my  opinion,  there 
Is  no  que-ii'.n  but  that  we  can  keep  all  of 
our  people  enipl  lyed.  and  permanently  tm- 
plfiyed.  once  we  get  rid  of  the  restrictiQus 
and  the  fcais  th.at  h:i\e  plagued  us  !n  the 
past . 

One  w.iy  ii;  wlr.rh  wo  can  provide  a  backlog 
of  empl.-.yme!it  after  the  war  is  to  forego  for 
•  the  pre^t'Mt  uU  piibl;c-wf  rks  construction  that 
doe>  not  directly  contribute  to  the  defense 
efTort  Every  dollar  that  the  Government 
sptT.d.-  in  ttiese  times  should  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  perfectint,  our  defenses  Let 
everything  be  deferred  that  can  be  deferred 
We  will  neec  public  projects  to  ab.s<5rb  labor 
after  the  war  Lffs  postpone  them  until  the 
day  of  need  When  the  next  appropriation 
bill  Is  i.p  for  cr.n'-idt  ration,  we  intend  to  put 
cur  convim-'i;';  on  this  issue  into  the  record 

D\NCFT>S 

As  f;ir  a-.  Cio\frnmt  nt  interference  ar.d 
regimen ta'i  :i  are  concerned.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  i<  in>  v.t.ible  m  the  complex  wcild  in 
Which  we  live  ; hat  thrre  will  be  more  Gov- 
ernment [jarticipation  m  private  affairs. 
rather  than  le-.>.  If  y  u  dislike  or  even  hate 
the  Icader.-hip  under  such  condition-,  it  is 
natural  to  bi  critical  I  realize  the  diinger 
Inh  rent  1  these  modern  trends  but  I  --ay 
that  It  I-  one  of  "he  n-ks  we  will  have  to  take. 
I  thir.k  e\"rvii.clv  will  agree  that  t!  e  only  pos- 
sible Way  t(  atta'k  the  farm  problem  was 
thrciii;!i  a  na'iona!  approach  The  W(;rld  has 
prowii  >  mallei  the  States  have  grown  smaller. 
the  vari'Vis  p.irts  cf  the  national  economy 
have  become  m(jre  interdependent,  ci  rpora- 
tions  ha',  e  grown  bigger  m  pcjwer  than  the 
very  States  that  charter  them,  and  what  is 
the  an-wet"^  Voii  kpaw  the  answer  a~  well  as 
I  do  The  dancer  cf  >o  much  Gcvernment 
participation.  I  repeat,  is  a  risk  that  we  rnu-t 
take  as  the  .S'ation  goes  forward.  But  the 
pecple  have  'he  ballot  and  I  have  eiuAuh 
fairh  in  them  to  believe  that  m  the  loot:  rtni 
they  will  use  their  right  of  franchise  to  correct 
evil  tender.cies  before  they  have  gone  too  far, 

I  can  well  illustrate  the  dangers  that  I 
speak  about  bv  pnlntme  out  that  I  am  scm.e- 
what  dismrbed  by  tendencies  that  I  observe 
In  the  adn::n;st  Tilt  ;on  of  the  farm  program 
Here  we  have  a  sound  program,  but  there  are 
Indications  that  in  its  administration  there 
Is  to  !  much  cf  a  trend  toward  centralization 
of  authority  m  Washington,  and  we  see  im- 
mistaknfble  iriciica t  ions  of  tiie  ev;ls  of  politi- 
cal adm:nistriit  ion  of  btireaucratic  control 
and  misuse  of  power  Farniers  are  justly 
crrica!  of  waste  and  duplication  All  of  these 
agencies  are  manned  by  Federal  employees, 
all  of  them  rf sponsible  directly  to  Washing- 
ton administrators,  and  not  as  the  couiny 
agent  Is  responsible  to  local  people.  Farmers 
bei.evf  m  tlv  national  approach  to  these 
prcblenis,  but  they  strongly  believe  also  that 
there  sho.vild  'oe  a  fair  division  of  responsi- 
bility among  local,  Stale,  and  national  au- 
thorities in  accordance  with  the  recognized 
principles   of  constitutional   government. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  provides  estabh-sh- 
In?  at  least  one  college  in  each  State  where 
"the  leadir.g  object  sliall  be  •  •  •  to 
teach  such  br  inches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
hited  to  agricjlrure  and  the  mechanic  arts 
•  •  *  m  cider  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  rducition  of  the  Industrial  classes 
In  the  sevtra;  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life."  Y.ju  art  al!  familiar  with  the  trenier.- 
dous  ricveloDmrr.;  of  the  lai^d-crant  colleges 
and  the  Ex'.ension  Service  with  its  county 
agents  home-iiemcnstration  agents,  and  4- H 
Club  agents  in  the  past  25  years.  They  have 
come  to  be  rec3.;niztd  as  institutions  close  to 
the  heans  of  rural  people,  anchored  In  the 
very  gra.ss  roo.s  They  are  the  pride  of  our 
States 

r.\R.M     BUREAU     RELATJONSHIP 

Your  Farm  Bureau  was  founded  to  trans- 
late education  Into  action,  to  bring  to  farmers 
the  advantage?  and  opportunities  created  by 
new  methods  end  new  discoveries.     Tlie  Farm 
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Bureau  has  a.^sociated  arid  c^.rrelated  ::=  ef- 
forts With  those  of  the  land-grant  colleg'S 
and  the  Extension  Service  We  must  main- 
tain and  strengthen  this  relationship  We 
must  help  them  and  they  must  help  us  to 
serve  rural  America  even  better  than  we  have 
in  the  past  It  disturbs  me  to  see  the  edu- 
cational phases  cf  the  action  program  being 
carried  on  by  agencies  which  do  not  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  through  the  Colleges  and 
the  Extension  Service  We  feel  positive  that 
it  is  their  responsibility  It  seems  wasteful 
to  set  up  educational  and  informational  staffs 
for  each  separate  agency,  when  slight  addi- 
tions to  Extension  personnel  might  Just  as 
w-ell  do  the  work  The  dangf.-  is  that  the 
new  a:;ep.cies.  liberally  supplied  with  funds. 
will  gradually  supercede  the  old  agencies 
which  have  served  farmers  so  well  In  the  past. 
In  niy  opinion,  this  would  le  an  unfortunate 
deve;cpment,  and  I  hope  that  It  can  be 
checked  bercre   it  is  too  lat-:-. 

I  say  I  am  concerned  over  these  trends;  but 
I  say  also  tliat  I  believe  they  can  be  cor- 
rected We  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who-e  roo's  a:e  deep  in  the  soil,  vjbo  Is 
ble-sed  with  -ound  judgment  and  rare  com- 
mon .-er.se  I  believe  that  he  Is  trying  to 
coTierr  ^h"se  tl-,iiigs.  and  if  farmers  will  sup- 
port him.  he  can  do  the  Job.  It  is  up  tTf  the 
farmers  Furthermore,  is  not  Congress  re- 
sponsive to  the  C'jllective  will  of  farmers? 
Did  not  Congress  adopt  cur  ;)r.)gram  of  Higher 
ctmmodity  loans  this  year  even  in  the  face 
of  opposition  from  some  mat  all  by  any 
meai::)  high  Gcvernment  cfficials?  Has  not 
Conere-s  proved  by  giving  us  the  program 
tha^  h.is  stabilized  agriculture,  that  it  wants 
to  Ije  fa.r  to  farmers^  There  is  nothing 
wrong  thru  rhe  administrators  and  Congress 
cannot  correct,  and  so  I  dc>  not  despair.  If 
we  are  simply  to  give  up  and  say  that  these 
thiiia?  cannot  be  done  because  the  bureauc- 
racip-  will  wreck  them  in  their  administra- 
tion, then  I  say  that  we  lack  fa;-h  in  ourselves 
ar^d  in  the  prcce.s.ses  of  deirccracy. 
"We  h^ve  Won  our  ba'ile  temporarily,  lor 
parity.  Throueii  the  democratic  processes  of 
organization,  farmers  have  become  a  powertvil 
factor  in  formulating  national  pol.cies  We 
liave  unitipd  the  farm  fo:o«  through  the 
great  work  of  our  S'ate  and  county  farm  bu- 
reau leaders.  We  have  un.fied  Congress  on 
the  farm  issue.  We  have  -tabiiized  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  New  we  nnis:  plan  on  build- 
ing our  organizations  to  gr-^ater  strength  to 
meet  the  even  trreater  problems  that  will  con- 
fror.t  u-  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  the  greater  because  we  rep- 
resent rural  America,  its  tov^T.s  and  villages. 
the  covmtry  church,  the  cotintry  school,  and 
other  rural  institutions. 

GROUP  ArTIo:^ 

In  a  democracy,  as  L-.  rd  Daldwin  says,  "we 
are  n^embers  one  cf  ai.,.thi'r,  integral  parts 
of  that  whole  creation  whi:h  groaneih  and 
travaiieth  together."  The  destinies  of  the 
pecple  are  in.  tluir  own  hands.  They  can 
make  their  vcices  eflective  orly  through  group 
action.  Other  groups,  notably  the  labor 
group  have  gone  much  furtlier  In  developing 
their  group  iiifluence  than  have  farmers.  But 
everything  that  we  have  gained  as  farmers 
we  have  gained  through  organized  effort^' 
And  we  are  the  only  group  which  have  predi- 
cated their  demands  upon  the  parity  concept. 
Farmers,  being  the  largest  consuming  group 
as  well  as  th.e  largest  producing  group,  un- 
derhand the  vital  necessitj  cf  maintaining 
economic  balance.  Farmers  have  the  greatest 
investment  of  any  group,  therefore  they  have 
the  greatest  stak''  in  maintaining  the  cap- 
italistic system.  The  farme  -  earns  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  therefore  he  ap- 
preciates the  viewpoint  of  labor  as  few,  do. 
He  is  the  great  stab.lizlng  force  !n  our  national 
ecoy.c  my 

We  mvite  and  challenge  all  other  groups  to 
Join  with  us  now  in  a  broad  coordinated  effort 
to  achieve  a  stabilized  national  economy,  to 


the  end  lliat  our  Nation  at  war's  end  cen 
move  smoothly  from  a  weriim?  bssi.s  to  a 
peacetime]  basis  with  the  least  posiible  dis- 
turbances [to  our  people  and  to  our  nat.o.ial 
well-beina. 

Of  this  fnuch  we  are  certain:  The  only  way 
that  the  piost-war  emergency  can  be  met  suc- 
cessfully i^  through  abundant  and  full  pro- 
duction of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  that 
go  with  the  American  way  of  lile;  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve  that  will  be  to  break 
down  tile  barriers  and  bottlenecks  that  are 
based  on  $  philosophy  of  scarcity:  and  finally 
that  a  program  of  parity  for  all  groups  must 
be  worked  out  so  that  capital  may  have  a 
fair  return  on  its  Investment,  that  labor  m.ay 
have  the  tvage  to  which  It  is  Justly  entitled, 
and  that  the  farmer  may  continue  to  have 
the  parity  that  was  at  last  won  after  20  years 
of  effort.  If  we  as  a  Nation  fail  to  achieve 
these  objett  ves.  then  we  can  say  good-bye  to 
our  American  way  of  life  and  all  that  it  stands 
for.  j 

Turning  now  from  domestic  issues,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  Nation  has  as- 
sumed grtve  hemisphere  and  world  obliga- 
tions. The  die  Is  cast;  there  will  be  no  turn- 
ing back.  After  the  war.  the  United  States 
will  be  thi  leader  of  the  democracies,  particu- 
larly in  thf  Western  Hemisphere.  That  means 
that  we  rtiust  trade  with  other  nations.  Our 
greatest  djmger  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
we  will  b*  on  such  a  high  price  level  that 
trade  wlllj  be  impossible. 

TARIFFS 
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If  we  h4ve  Inflated  prices,  we  are  certain  to 
see  the  wcrst  scramble  for  higher  tariffs  to 
protect  the  domestic  price  level  that  we  have 
ever  seen  in  history.  Such  a  development 
would  be  utterly  tragic,  for  It  would  start 
again  the  ticious  cycle  of  higher  tariffs,  higher 
wages,  hloier  prices,  and  we  would  end  up  by 
pricing  oilrselves  out  of  international  trade. 
Our  nationalism  would  beget  nationalism, 
embargoe^.  and  other  trade  barriers  In  other 
countries.jand  thus  would  be  sown  the  seeds 
of  anothe^  world  war  as  soon  as  the  nations 
had  recovered  sufBclently  to  start  it. 

Our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  is  a  power- 
ful weapoh  in  this  war.  It  cannot  be  used 
with  maxjmum  effectiveness  as  a  weapon  If 
we  Inflate!  our  prices  to  unreasonable  levels. 
Our  agricultural  abundance  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  In  preserving  free- 
dom for  this  generation  and  for  the  genera- 
tions to  cpme. 

Agriculture  has  led  the  way  tn  showing  the 
possibilities  of  abundant  productfon  in  this 
country.  iLooking  ahead  to  the  nost-war 
years.  I  hielieve  nations  of  the  world  might 
take  a  gre^t  forward  step  by  giving  farm  peo- 
ple a  greater  voice  in  making  national  and 
internatlciial  polities. 

It  .shouBd  not  be  forgotten  that  farmers  are 
pretty  mufrh  alike  the  world  over  and  that  the 
word  "fartner"  unites  more  people  under  a 
common  banner  than  any  other  word  In  our 
language  I  Would  It  not  be  a  constructive 
move  for  ^ur  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  call 
a  confereilce  of  farm  representatives  of  farm 
organizations  from  the  English-speaking  and 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  develop  plans 
for  an  inlternatlonal  farm  program?  Later 
on  the  m()vement  could  be  expanded  to  per- 
mit participation  by  any  nation  In  the  world. 

Many  nitions  new  have  production-control 
and  surpBas-disposal  programs  I  am  con- 
vinced th^t  these  programs  cculd  could  be 
coordinated  into  a  unified  plan  to  bring 
abundanci  of  food  and  fiber  to  the  entire 
world,  to  sstabillze  world  prices  and  provide 
a  foundation  for  worW  peace.  It  would 
smooth  tie  way  to  proper. division  of  the 
world  maiets  and  should  lead  to  improved 
understanptng  between  nations.  If  some- 
body suggests  that  working  out  such  a  plan 
would  be  bostly.  I  answer  that  by  saying  that 
it  would  Cost  many  billions  less  than  war. 
One  thing  Im  sure  of.  and  that  is  that  If 
farmers  can  haye  a  bigger  part  in  making 
Internatlotial    policies,    we'll   have    a    better 
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wcr'd.     We   have   set   an   example   for   other 
groups  j 

otJK  cherished'  iNSTnx-rioKS 

Our  Institutions  of  democracy  will  be  tested 
In  the  ^ears  Immediately  ahead  as  perhaps 
they  have  never  been  tested  before.  H'  re 
In  America  we  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
re.irly  2.000  years  of  Christian  clvillEation. 
For  all  that  time  hum.iinity  hns  struggled  to 
establish  a  great  phlloecphy  of  life,  and  that 
philosophy  has  provided  the  solid  rock  upt-^n 
which  we  have  founded  our  cherished  insti- 
tutions. We  will  fight  to  defend  these  In- 
stttutlon.s.  and  whatever  the  sacrifice,  what- 
ever the  volume  of  •blood,  sweat,  and  tears' 
that  we  are  required  to  expend.  It  will  be 
worth  the  cost,  for  the  things  that  we  defend 
are  infinite  in  value — they  are.  in  truth,  more 
precious  than  life  Itself  Let  us  in  these 
dark  days  renew  our  faith,  lor  faith  over- 
ccmeth  all  things 

As  we  gaze  in  horror  at  the  destruction,  the 
hatred,  the  human  slaughter,  and  the  mad- 
ness that  pollute  the  world  today,  and  as 
we  mobilize  our  forces  to  defend  our  right- 
eous causa  we  need  more  than  physical 
strength.  We  must  Invoke  those  spiritual 
forces  which  perhaps  have  been  neglected  by 
our  people  in  recent  years,  forces  which  sus- 
tained and  nourished  bur  forefathers  when 
they,  literally,  had  nothing  else  to  sustain 
their  courage. 

In  otir  extremity,  let  us  turn  lo  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  heed  well  the  words 
of  the  Saviour:  "Your  Heavenly  Father  know- 
eth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things. 

"But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  His  rlPhteousne.ss;  and  all  these  things 
ehall  be  added  unto  you  ' 
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JR  ,  BEFORE  YOUNG  REPUBUCANS  OF 
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Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printi^d  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorablp  Jcksfph  W.  Martin.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  distinguished  leader  of 
the  minority  party  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, before  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  Young  Republicans  of  the  State 
of  Kan'^as.  at  Topeka.  on  the  evening  of 
December  4.  1941. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Repre.s^nt- 
ative  M-'RHN's  speech.  I  considered  it 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  interesting 
presentations  of  national  issues  I  have 
ever  listened  to.  I  command  its  reading 
to  thouchtfui  citizens  everywhere. 

There  tx-inp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx^rd. 
as  follows: 

Mr  T'  astmaster  and  Young  Republicans,  It 
Is  ft  errat  plca'^ure  to  come  to  Kansas  and 
z:...   .■.  many  old  fnendchips.    I  am  delighted 


to  see  here  at  this  meeting  your  able  jroung 
Governor,  Payne  Ratner.  who  Is  1  of  20 
Republican  Governcrs  who,  through  fine  ad- 
ministrative records,  are  building  for  future 
Republican  successes.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
here  your  able  and  distinguished  United 
States  Senator.  Hon  Arthur  Capper  No  man 
is  held,  in  greater  esteem  in  the  Senate  than 
Arthitj  Capper  And  it  Is  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  see  tonight  my  close  friend  of  many  years, 
former  Governor  Alfred  M  Landon,  who 
stands  high  In  the  esteem  of  the  American 
pecple. 

I  do  not  intend  this  evening  to  start  this 
address  by  telling  you  that  these  are  dark 
hours,  and  that  we  have  many  trials  ahead. 
I  do  not  intend  to  sound  the  usual  alarm 
that  we  are  confronted  by  great  peril  In  every 
step  we  take.  I  do  not  Intend  to  try  to 
disquiet  you  or  to  scare  you  Into  patriotism 
or  action  by  telling  you  resourceful  and 
dangerous  foes,  both  outside  and  inside  cur 
country,  are  ready  to  pounce  upon  us  and 
destroy  the  liberties  and  the  privileges  which 
are  dear  to  every  American. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  this  is  not  the  hour 
for  de-pair.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  if 
bold,  courageous  men  and  women  today  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  and  to  suffer  to  preserve  this 
great  American  Republic,  a?  our  forebears 
sacrificed  and  suffered  to  bring  It  Into  ex- 
istence and  to  make  it  prosper,  no  foe  from 
the  outside  and  no  foe  from  the  inside  will 
succeed  In  tearing  it  down  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  young  Republicans  that  t>old,  courageotis 
men  and  women  will  save  the  precious  ideals 
of  America;  they  can  and  will  rededlcate  this 
country  as  a  land  of  liberty.  Justice,  and 
opportunity. 

Those  who  say  America  has  seen  her  best 
days;  that  there  are  no  more  frontiers  to  be 
pushed  back  to  give  opportunity  for  grcwth; 
that  progress  and  prosperity  have  ceased  for 
the  next  century,  do  not  know  the  real  Amer- 
ican spirit.  They  who  would  sell  America 
!>bort  do  not  know  the  character  of  the 
American  people.  This  doctrine  of  fear  and 
futility  is  the  false  cry  cf  defeatists.  Look 
about  you  in  this  great  State  of  Kansas  and 
then  ask  yourselves  11  there  is  stUl  room  for 
America  to  expand, 

I  am  out  here  to  tell  you  young  Repub- 
licans of  Kansas  that  the  same  Divinity  which 
endowed  our  forefathers  with  tlie  courage  and 
the  resourcefulness  to  create  lor  us  this  great 
hrnta^e  of  a  free  prosperous  America  will 
guide  the  descendants  of  those  pioneers  and 
endow  them  with  the  courage  and  resource- 
fulness to  meet  this  threat  of  defeatists  from 
within  and  aggressors  from  without. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  young  Republicans 
of  Kansas — and  the  young  Republicans  of  the 
United  States — the  Republican  Party  is  still 
a  great,  live,  vibrant  force  in  this  Nation,  and 
that  the  Republican  Party  wUl  see  to  It  the 
apostles  of  defeat.  futUity,  and  failure  do  not 
have  their  way 

We  still  have  our  faith:  we  still  have  ova 
Intelligence;  we  still  have  our  courage:  we 
still  have  our  enerey;  we  still  have  the  great- 
est productive  capacity  In  the  world;  we  still 
have  our  soli,  our  minerals,  otir  climate,  otir 
sunshine,  and  our  rainfall. 

Do  you  believe  that  so  long  as  we  want  to 
exercise  the  common,  ordinary  intelligence  to 
utilize  the  resources  we  have  any  acEressor 
overseas  can  either  starve  us  tb  death  or 
Fticcessfully  invade  uf '  Of  course,  you  dont 
Neither  do  I:  neither  does  any  other  sensible 
person.  If  he  stops  to  think  for  Just  a  minute. 

Our  great  transportation  and  manufactur- 
ing and  distribution  systems  are  intact.  We 
have  at  our  command  the  Greatest  resources 
In  money,  abused  though  they  have  been,  of 
any  people  In  the  world. 

Our  culture  has  produced  more  creative 
and  inventive  genius  than  has  any  other  civi- 
lization recorded  In  the  whole  of  history.  No 
other  people  ever  amassed  such  a  store  of 
technical  knowledge  and  physical  productive 
capacity  as  Is  curs  today.  These  facts,  my 
young  friends,  are  the  flowers  of  freedom  and 


the  fruit  of  in>erty;  the  Amcfxav.  fl  v..  i>  of 
Amencan  freedom;  the  AmerKan  Iruit  of 
American  liberty,  cultured  and  nuMured  in 
the  soil  of  a  free  oonstltutiottal  blparty  gov- 
ernment. 

We  will  never  abandon  our  great  resources, 
our  free  Government,  and  cur  Bill  of  Rights 
until  we  have  first  taken  leave  of  our  senses. 
I  say  to  you  here  today — and  I  say  It  In  no 
spirit  of  flattery — that  as  I  look  into  your 
earnest  faces  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
Americas  citizens  have  not  taken  leave  of 
their  senses. 

It  Is  true.  In  the  haste  and  the  rush  and 
the  greed  which  have  been  Incident  to  the 
superimposing  of  a  great  industrial  civiliza- 
tion upon  an  agrarian  ppulitlon.  which  w« 
did  wiihln  a  i>erlod  cf  a  thind  of  a  century, 
we  drifted  away  from  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles.  The  plaCe  to  rediscover 
and  to  restate  those  eternal  fundamentals  of 
which  I  speak  Is  cut  here  la  this  wide  free 
region  of  America — at  the  very  grassroots, 
so  to  speak 

Confusion  may  reign:  fear  may  ca\2se 
pecple  to  tremble:  futility  may  seem  to  pre- 
vail sometimes  among  the  lofty  spins  and 
the  narrow  canyons  of  the  streets  cf  the 
ea-Mern  cities;  but  out  here  in  the  wide-open 
spaces,  out  here  in  a  region  *hcre  the  people 
still  cherish  viriff-'memorles  of  the  harvishlps 
of  pioneer  life  we  will' find  the  spirit  to  re- 
discover, to  recapture,  to  restate  tliose  eternal 
verities  with  the  force  and  tbe  clarity  cJ  rtir 
forefathers 

We  confront  difflcultle."-  V.  ■  •  •vT;\a- 
gance.  bureaucratic  arroeance  abuses,  dis- 
8-nslon.  sectional  and  clas<  hatreds  and  Jeal- 
ousies all  pull  and  haul  at  ut. 

It  is  true  developments  la  other  r:ir!F  of 
the  world  have  brought  to  us  picblen.;-  w!  ( ii 
have  not  yet  been  met.  It  Is  true  wt  have 
need — vital  need — for  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional preparedness  adequate  to  protect  us 
against  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
which,  under  any  set  of  rlrrum stances,  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  might  ^eik  to  commit 
aggressions  ajialnst  ur. 

It  Is  true  we  have  many  unsolved  donit!rt:c 
problems,  each  and  every  <)ne  of  which  is 
dangerous  to  our  welfare. 

It  Is  true  we  as  a  pecple  and  a  nation  con- 
front stern  conditions  after  being  weake-Md 
by  many  Impractical   theories 

This  is  a  time  when  Experienced  and 
capable  men  and  women  of  action  must  be 
called  upon  to  save  the  Nition  Thocr.f-ts 
and  wi.-hful  thinkers  have  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster 

The  time  has  pasted  for  premises  and  mere 
promises.  The  time  has  code  for  perform- 
ance and  more  performance.  ^ 
The  time  has  passed  for  apologies  for  and  ' 
concealments  of  failures  -and  Incapaci'lts. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  drastic  and^.  Intel- 
ligent remedy  of  failures  and  weaknesses 

Economy  and  efficiency  In  both  the  d<  fense 
and  the  nondefense  expenditures  are  vitally 
essential.  Thty  must  be  achieved.  It  is  net 
pauiotism  to  pauperize  America. 

The  necessity  for  prepartdncss  offers  no 
excuse  for  waste.  We  cannot  save  America 
by  ruining  lu  individual  cliiSiens. 

Waste  and  incompetence  in  the  national 
preparedness  and  lend-lease  production  can 
ruin  this  Nat.on  Just  as  surely  as  assaults 
from  without,  or  treachery  from  within, 
unit  ss  such  waste  Is  curbed. 

It  is  Just  a*  reprehensible  for  those  who 
know  wrong  tilings  are  being  done,  and  wrci:g 
cotirses  are  being  pursued,  to  keep  silent,  for 
fear  of  criticism,  as  It  Is  for  others  to  lead 
the  Nation  asJray  by  ruinovu  policies. 

Th^re  are  mistakes  of  omiasion  ju-t  a.-  tht  re 
are  mistakes  cf  commission  The  Na'.cii  can 
be  ruined  by  neglect  and  indifference  to  mis- 
taken policle.-^  and  misdirected  coufbet  by 
neglect  and  Ir  difference  to  WhSie  and  ccriuiJ- 
tlon.  Just  as  Fure'v  fs  'hr  Nation  c  uld  be 
ruined  by  plti-Uod  cn..Li  ui  ecoiiunnc  revo- 
lution. 
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It  1'  tru-'  w-  must  iMTC  a  f^rriflctlly  expen- 
sive m;l.;,i:y  and  naval  preparedr.fcss  We 
have  ;i:-c  L";t  to  have  economic  preparedness. 
We  hiV'  i.'.^  Xn  have  social  prepar(-clr.e*.s. 
M.  i'  inir  ■  :'.i:.'.',  u  r  ha\f  git  t.)  have  spirit- 
Ua!  iirpparvdne^* 

Th' re  :s  nothing  to  b€  acccmph>hec!  by 
closing  cur  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  inflation, 
an  unpayable  nation;'.!  debt,  repucii.;:;  .ns,  n\- 
tnleruble  taxat:>  n.  Inetfifient  national  pre- 
paredr.'.-.ss,  idle  w.me  earr.ers.  and  endangered 
farmers 

Alth  u::h  a'.;  cf  the-e  u:;c  •mf^Ttab'e  facts 
confront  ii.~  I  "-till  say  to  you  America  can 
ar.d  A:;.- r.c  i  wii:  .solve  thi-se  problem?.  We 
ar>.'  u.  ar.  ;r.f oniparably  bett.  r  po>it;cn  to 
solve  them  th.i:.  any  other  natii.n  en  the  f.tce 
of  the  i;'. i.^) 

1  am  .  u"  h  re  tonisht  to  tell  you  yf-u:.s 
folks  ti'.e  Hi:.\i;:;c,in  Purty  dies  not  m-.ei.ci 
to  perm.;t  tlie  c;  ctnne  of  fear  to  defeat  our 
faith  la  our  c.v:.  N.ui-n  and  m  (.urselves. 
Our  gre;it:'>'   ra.-ic— your  greatest   task— is  to 

c^mbr    tl'.e  pi'  pa-iai.da  of  fear  wh.erever   vcu 

hear  it 

I  am  here  t.  tell  yuu  this  evening  that  all 
of  the  flsi-  d,:c*.rinaires  to  the  contrary  i.ot- 
withstand.r.ij,  America  does  have  an  ir.cle- 
p'Ud.  :;t  d-.«*iny.  Those  courageous  men.  en- 
cotirau' d  ai-'.d  supported  by  their  equally 
courageviu-  w menfolk,  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  did  net  put  tlieir 
slKP.a'ures  to  the  document  of  an  empty 
drtam  They  .-igned  their  names  and  risked 
their  !;vi-  and  fortunes  m  the  declaration  of 
a  living,  vibrant  truth  ^hat  marches  en  in 
America  and  will  keep  marching  on  " 

These  coura^eisus  m.en  who  framed  the  Con- 
Btituti'-n  of  tli:  United  States  were  not  fol- 
lowing an  einjj'y  Msion  conjured  up  by  wish- 
ful thinking  tliey  were  estab!i.-Ji;n^'  the  very 
heart  c\  a  free  naMi  n  that  is  £rt>:n=j  to  f-tay 
free  because  yi  ur.i:  Americans  like  y^.^u  here 
toniuht  will  see  that  it  does. 

Dent  let  these  ap.jstles  nf  futihty  ar.d  these 
purveyors  of  fear  keep  you  awiike  nights.  Ar.y 
Clear-headed  individual  wlio  will  step  to  think 
about  It  a  m  n.-.ent  will  know  as  we  know,  the 
dest:n\'  i  f  Arn<.rica  is  In  the  h.mds  of  .^jneri- 
jCans.  and  not  i:;  'lie  clutches  of  some  p.  wer- 
Inad  dictat-r  arr   -s   the  sea~ 

I  w^nt  to  iin-.md  you  that  m  addition  to  a 
ph.l.  *.phy  cf  t;  /\ernment  and  a  theory  cf 
governmen*,  tliere  Is  also  the  machinery  of 
g.'Vernment.     Our    mechanism    by    which    we 


have   e: 


ccnstltuticnal   povern- 


nient  m  Aniei.ca  h.i'.s  been  the  biparty  sys- 
tem Tli.it  s',  .-'im  Is.  m  essence,  tiie  Air.t  ri- 
can  way  'i;  pr  p:;-,il.  di-:.-rrenicnt.  ciiscu.--:cn, 
and  comprony-e  I'  is  c.iUed  by  other  terms, 
puch  a-  "Pule  of  the  Majority. "  •■prp\r..ir 
Gr\ernir.er.t."  'Dcmncriu'y."  an.d  -o  or.  Put 
bnefiy.  It  is  the  oppo^lte  cf  diciatcr.-l.ip 

Let  me  also  r^?mlIul  ycu  that  dictatorsr.ip 
does  n  t  n.  C'.s-.irV.y  mean  the  rule  of  an  indi- 
vidual d  -^ic'  It  m.ay  be  tlie  rti'e  of  a  group. 
or  a  cliqu  or  a  party  Mom  party  g,  vern- 
.  mcnt  cr -■'.(:.  '  .■  a  dictatorship  just  as  stirely — 
and  as  o;.-,i-t:  ;usly — as  a  one-man  govern- 
ment could  be 

Fretd-^m  lia-  been  defined  as  the  orderly 
liberty,  under  the  law.  of  each  man  to  do,  and 
to  live,  as  he  desires,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion^ imposed  by  th.e  rights  of  his  fellow  men. 
ConstltutMr.al  government,  under  cur  bi- 
party system,  nurtures  and  maintains  that 
kind  cf  freedom  Dictatorship,  whether  of 
one  individual,  a  group,  clique,  or  party,  op- 
poses, and  fin.ally  •-ufTocates.  that  kind  cf  free- 
dom Th  it  IS  the  kind  of  freedom  America 
is  going  to  continue  to  have.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  freedom  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
and  throtich  ut  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  on  ijuard  to  preserve. 

There  are  certain  functions  and  duties 
which  devolve  on  those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
In  the  machinery  cf  government.  When  we 
see^omethmg  going  wrong,  or  threatening  to 
go  wrong  m  sonie  part  of  the  Government,  it 
Is  cur  sclenin  duty  and  obligation  to  warn 
against  It  and  to  try  to  i;.op  it. 


It  is  the  inevi'able  tendency  of  a  political 
bure.iucracy — especially  a  political  bureauc- 
TrtCy  which  feels  so  solidly  entrenched  it  Is 
convinced  it  cannot  be  ci.-.ov§ed — to  fall 
asleep  at  its  bu-me^s  cf"k:eej>.Hg'tthe  gov- 
ernmental bearings  ciled  and  'Sperating  well. 
It  ten.d.-)  to  bee  :me  arrc-ant.  resentful  of.'all 
criticism,  lax.  and  fu.iiUy.  if  not  curbed, 
such  a  bureaucracy  tends  to  take  over  the 
wliole  m.aclunery  and  operate  It,  not  for  the 
k'Oed  of  the  pertjie  but  for  t.ne  benefirof  the 
few  wh  J  are  do.nj  the  operating.  The  tech- 
nician.- of  ';icveri:ment  mu-t  guard  against 
that  danger  and  see  to  it  that  lax,  indif- 
ferent. 01  selfi-!i  bureaucrats  do  not  wreck 
the  machine 

Of  cour-e.  Thr.r  chi;r2ed  with  running  the 
governmental  machine  always  find  it  easier 
to  assert  that  any  criticism  is  destructive 
and  partisan,  ratlier  than  go  to  the  trouble 
of  fixing  the  machine  or  oiling  the  bearings. 
But  tho.se  cf  u-  intefi't  on  preserving  the 
smooth-working  machinery  cf  free  constitu- 
tional government  intend  to  keep  on  calling 
out  the  dangers  Just  the  same,  wherever  we 
de'ect   ti-iem 

I  want  t  ,.  Say  to  you  that  despite  all  of 
ti^.e  problems  which  confront  us,  and  all  oi 
the  dangers  which  m.ay  threaten  us,  the 
question  is  not  whether  we  will  or  will  not 
save  cur  freedom  and  cur  Nation  and  our  re- 
sources. Tliere  is  no  question  about  that. 
We  will.  The  que-tirn  is  as  to  the  best 
metlicds  of  dome  the  j-'b  The  question  is 
how  we  may  ri  ;  it  i-:  the  m.ost  economical, 
m.ost  efficient,  and  most  effective  way. 

We  must,  we  will,  at  all  costs,  young  Re- 
publicar.s.  sa\e  our  American  way  of  life. 
Yours  is  th.e  creater  stake  in  that  issue.  It 
can  be  done  I  atn  confident  it  will  be  done. 
The  American  p-. <;p!e  are  becoming  aroused 
The  people  are  l'jn=:  suffering  and  slow  to 
act.  but  when  the  American  people  make  up 
f.-eir  minds  and  reach  a  conclusion,  when  they 
determine  upon  a  course  of  action,  theirs  is 
the  voice  of  final  resistless  power  and  au- 
thority.   They  will  do  the  job. 

No  '^  nale  ercup  in  America  has  a  deeper  or 
more  vital  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life  than  have  the  young 
pe  ;ile.  No  smirle  group  can  do  more  for  the 
pri  servation  cf  the  American  way  of  life  than 
the  millions  of  youn?  Americans  who  want — 
and  aie  entitf^ri  t3 — a  chance  to  be  educated; 
to  get  positirns  in  wh*ch  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  advance;  a  chance  not  only  to  live 
but  to  be  harpy  while  living;  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages and  comforts  of  life;  to  contribute 
their  share  to-v  nrd  making  this  a  better  land 
to  live  iriE-* 

Tile  srrat  F-Jepubhcan  Partyjs  eager  to  en- 
list Vviur  aid  In  ti^.e  cantinuanpe  of  the  tre- 
n.e'.dous  batt'e  v.  e  have  been  waging — and 
which  v\e  si.all  continue  to  wage  until  success 
IS  ach  eved— the  battle  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican w.iy  cf  life. 

Cur  Am.erican  way  of  life  i^  ba-ed  upon  the 
mo-;  profound  cone*  pts  of  the  infinite' of 
V. hch  man  i-  capable  Fundamiental  truth — 
as  we  under-tai-.d  the  word— underlies  every 
idea  enibrac'd  m  tliat  way  of  life  which  we 
call  the  American  uav  Therefore,  if  we  nave 
the  will  and  the  courage  to  persevere  in  this 
great  cause,  we  are  Justified  in  believing  God 
will  bless  cur  efTcrts 

A  great  responsibility  rests  upv.,n  you  yoting 
people  I  find  it  m  my  heart  to  thank  Gcd  for 
the  tremendous  power  of  right  action  inher- 
ent in  the  ranks  of  the  m.illions  of  earnest 
and  able  young  people  like  ycu  here  today. 
Vcu  have  ycuth.  You  have  energy.  You  have 
vitality.  You  have  understanding.  You  have 
vision.  And.  above  all.  you  liave  freedom  of 
speech  and  liberty  of  action.  You  can  dare  to 
do  right  without  fear  cf  a  tyrant's  anger,  or 
the  lash  of  a  despot's  whip.  You  do  not  have 
to  fear  a  concentration  camp,  or  a  sudden 
kncck  on  your  door  in  the  dead  of  night — and 
a  quick  trip  into  oblivion  This  is  the  Amer- 
ica of  today;  it  is  the  Amienca  we  shall  main- 
tain. 


There  la  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  with 
all  the  epTiphasis  I  can  command.  It  Is 
this: 

If  the  aummer  suns  of  the  tomorrows  and 
the  tomoE-ows  are  to  send  their  rays  aslant 
these  vas^  stretches  of  good  earth  in  Kan- 
sas to  shjne  upon  a  free  people,  in  a  free 
land,  processing  under  peace  and  prosperity, 
tjhe  present  trends  must  be  reversed.  We 
must  get  I  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  our 
American!  way  of  life  and  our  American  way 
of  governinent.  We  must  meet  the  new  de- 
velopments of  our  time  throughout  the 
world,  aqd  at  home,  on  the  fundamental 
principles!  which  have  stood  us  In  such  good 
stead  for  a  century  and  a  half.  To  do  that, 
wc  must  Beturn  to  our  system  of  balanced  bi- 
party go^rnment.  To  reestablish  that  sys- 
tem   of    palanCed    biparty    government,    we 


must,  in 


1942,  take  control  of  the  House  of 


Representatives.  No  constructive  opposi- 
tion can  be  either  constrtactive  or  an  op- 
position i:  it  lacks  the  power  to  make  Its  views 
respected  and  considered,  or  if  it  lacks  the 
means  to  reach  the  people. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  young  Republicans 
that  yourjparty  today  speaks  In  a  great  many 
cases,  Dol  for  a  minority,  but  for  a  great 
majority  pf  the  people.  No  sensible  person 
will  decr^  the  strength  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Let  me>  remind  you  that  we  need  to  gain 
only  56  s«|ats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  have  ai  majority.  We  need  to  change  the 
vote  in  5^  districts  by  only  a  fraction  more 
than  2'4  percent  to  gain  those  56  seats 
There  are  48  other  districts  which  we  lost 
in  the  l*st  election  only  by  from  5  to  10 
percent.  .The  story  in  these  districts  will  be 
different  in  1942.  Let  me  further  remind 
you.  my  ybung  friends,  that  out  of  som.ething 
like  2  000.  counties  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive ol  the  10  Southern  States,  ve  were 
victorious    in  more  than   1,1  QC  of  them. 

Those  '  Fho  profess  to  believe  the  Repul)- 
lican  Par  ,y  Ls  not  a  strong,  virile,  vigorous 
party  de  tined  to  come  back  into  power 
simply  a  e  closing  their  eyes  to  the  plam 
implicatl(  ns  of  the  future. 

■Wait  1 11  the  people  get  their  tax  bills 
next  Maich  and  in  March  of  1943.  Wait 
until  stoiy  after  story  and  tale  after  tale 
and  instj  nee  after  Instance  of  utter  waste 
In  the  n)  tional  defense  and  in  the  nonde- 
fense  expenditures  are  revealed  to  the  people. 
Wait  unlil  instances  like  the  Wolf  Creek- 
shell-loading  plant  at  Milan,  Tenn.,  are  mul- 
tiplied o\er  and  over  ^ain.  as  they  will  be. 
You  recal  that  a  few  days  ago  It  was  revealed 
the  cost  Df  the  Wolf' Creek  plant  was  orig- 
inally esti  mated  at  $20,000,000.  Fifty-one  mil- 
lion dolla  rs  have  already  been  spent  on  that 
plant,  anl  it  is  still  unfinished.  Thev  caid 
men  65  o  nts  an  hour  for  killing  flies.  Think 
of  that  n  a  time  when  your  tax  burden 
threatens  your  very  way  of  life.  Those,  my 
young  Rgjublican  friends,  are  the  findings  of 
a  Senate  :ommlttee  headed  by  a  .Democratic 
chairman 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  courage,  the 
energy,  ti  e  patriotism,  the  good,  sound  sense 
of  Americans  like  you  young  people  will 
save  this  Nation.  You  know  that  nowhere 
on  the  dcbe  can  ycu.  even  now.  find  any 
country  '  ?here  living  level,  working  condi- 
tions, wajes  and  salaries,  luxuries,  liberties, 
and  privi  eges  are  even  remotely  comparable 
to  what  tjiey  are  in  America  in  this  hour 

You  yoimg  people  know  the  only  hope  of 
your  genfratlon  and  the  generations  which 
will  follow  you,  lies  In  the  United  States  cf 
America:  you  know  further  the  hope  of  the 
world,  tht  hope  of  civilization,  the  hope  of 
libeny  arjd  human  progress,  lies  in  a  peace- 
ful, prosperous,  progressive  United  States  of 
America.  % 

You  ar0  not  going  to  let  tVie  United  States 
of  America  go  down,  because  you  know  If 
every  fre^  government,  and  free  enterprise, 
and  free  press,  and  free  radio,  and  free 
speech,  alid  religious  and  political  freedom 
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go  down  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  light  of  the  world  will  go  out.  and  the 
hope  of  civilization  will  be  extinguished. 

Kansas  has  produced  some  of  the  most 
courageous  men  and  women  ever  bred  on 
the  soil  of  America.  And  let  me  say  at  this 
point  your  courageous  men  and  women  were 
not  all  of  the  past.  You  have  some  able 
men  today  who  are  courageously  representing 
this  great  commonwealth  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
per and  Senator  Ciydf  M  RtED,  and  Rep- 
resentatives WiLLUM  P  L.\MBrRTsoN,  and 
U.  S  GVTFR.  and  TJ^o^:^s  D  Winter,  and 
Edward  H  Rees.  and  1-f. «nk  Carlson,  and 
Clifford  R.  Hope  are  doing  a  magnificent  Job 
of  standing  by  American  principles  in  Wash- 
ington. 

These  men  in  their  grasp  of  broad  ques- 
tions, in  their  ability  to  analyze  the  problems 
which  present  themselves,  in  their  fine  cou- 
rage to  met  those  problems  on  the  basis  of 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation  are  a  splen- 
did example  of  the  kind  of  citizenship  rally- 
ing to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  Nation  in 
Itg  time  of  need  Led  b>  men  such  as  these. 
I  have  no  fear  the  young  people  of  America 
will  fall  the  Nation.    They  will  not. 

As  a  final  word,  let  me  say  to  you.  do  not 
be  satisfied  with  empty  phrases  and  lofty 
platitudes  Demand  of  your  Government,  de- 
mand of  the  administration,  the  translation 
of  the  eternal  truths  Into  the  living  experi- 
ence of  this  Nation  and  our  people. 

The  Republican  Party,  of  which  you  are  a 
part.  Is  driving  ahead  toward  that  hour  when 
we  shall  organize  the  Hcuse  of  Representa- 
tives and  return  this  nation  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned, time-tried  American  way  of  meeting 
•  danger  and  difficulty  face  to  face,  courageous 
and  unafraid.  Your  party  Is  driving  ahead 
to  stop  wrong  policies  and  mistaken  courses 
becaiase  yotir  party  anc  your  party's  leaders 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  our  Amer- 
ican system  cf  government  and  our  American 
way  of  life  and  our  American  way  of  doing 
things  fail  to  meet  tae  demands  of  this 
emergency,  liberty  will  be  gone;  the  strug- 
gles and  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  will 
have  been  In  vain.  We  are  convinced  that 
will  not  happen  We  are  determined  it  shall 
not  happen.  And  you.  the  younger  members 
of  the  party,  are  the  hope  of  the  Nation  and 
the  promise  of  the  future.  God  strengthen 
your  hearts  and  your  hands  for  the  task. 


Garrett  Whiteside 


LX'IKNSION   OF   REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

r  F     A  L  M    V  \t  • 

IN   TTIE   PEN.^TF   OF  1  HE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday    DiCe^-.h.jr  11.  1941 


ARllCLE       FROM       TilF       WASHINGTON 
T.ME.S-HEHAI  D  OF  DECEMBER  9.   1941 


M  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  short  article  from 
the  Washington  Timo.^-Hprald  of  De- 
cember 9  relative  to  M:  G  irrett  White- 
side, the  genial  and  much-esteemed 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills, 
and  the  part  he  played  In  the  war  reso- 
lutions in  1917  and  on  Monday  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  orc'ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow-- 

l:.x\v::  -ai  p  — 3-,9 


War  Against  Japan 


REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  WHEAT 

■_'F   ILLINOIS 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TI\"ES 


Monday,  December  8,  1941 


Mr.  WHEAT  Mr  Speaker,  out  of  a 
peaceful.  Sur-d^y  sky  Japanese  bombing 
planes  yesterday  hurled  death  on  Hawaii 
and  our  other  outposts  m  ihv  Pacific.    In 


Congress  C-.ikk   .^:,A:.^•  }^.^^D:Li,  \V.\k  RtaoLr- 

TioN— Aide     Wh^     Cfrt:f:i:d     Declaration 

YESTERD^Y  Typed  1917  Measure 

Gentle.  soft-sp:.ken  Garrett  Whiteside, 
who  lives  by  the  creed  "Tl-iere  Is  no  sin  save 
unkindness."  yesterday  had  a  hand  in  send- 
ing the  United  States  Into  a  world  war  for 
the  second  time 

Twenty-fcur  years  ago,  this  tall,  slender, 
now  graying  dean  of  senatorial  secretaries, 
typed  the  resolution  by  which  Congress  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  on  April  6,  1917. 

CERTlriES  RESOLUTION 

Yesterday,  the  genial  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, as  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  en 
Enrolled  Bills,  certified  as  correct  and  pre- 
sented the  resolution  declaring  a  state  of  war 
exists  between  the  United  States  for  the 
signatures  of  Speaker  Rayburn.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Wallace   and  President  Roosevelt 

"Modest  as  my  part  may  be."  said  White- 
side, after  his  return  to  the  Capitol  from  the 
White  House  where  the  President  affixed  his 
bold  signature  to  the  war  resolution,  •'ii  Is  e 
solemn  duty,  this  handling  ol  war  resolu- 
tions. Our  cause  Is  a  righteous  one  and  I 
feel  honored  that  I  should  have  even  a  small 
part  in  this  action  by  Congcess-  to  protect 
our  possessions  and  our  freedom  " 

Whiteside,  now  secretary  to  SenatorVljATTiE 
Caraway,  of  Arkansas,  by  a  strange  clrcum-  ' 
stance,  was  clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills  when  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son appeared  before  Congress  and  asked  for 
a  declaration  of  war  on  Germany.  He  listened 
to  the  President  and  then  returned  to  work 
m  his  office  Just  off  the  House  floor. 

About  11  p.  m.  the  late  Representative  Hal 
Flood,  of  Virginia,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  entered 
with  the  late  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring-Rice, 
then  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.    ' 

"Can  you  vise  a  typewriter?"  asked  Flood 
Whiteside,  who  had  been  a  court  reporter  In 
his  time,  said  he  could. 

DIDN  T    KEEP    COPT 

With  Sir  Cecil  standing  by.  Flood  dictated 
the  brief  war  resolution  direct  to  the  type- 
WTiter.  as  Whiteside's  nimble  fingers  flew 
over  the  keys  He  had  a  carbon  copy  and  said 
yesterday  that  he  regretted  not  making  a 
third  copy  as  a  memento  cf  the  momentous 
occasion. 

Whiteside,  now  57.  resides  at  5817  Che\7 
Chase  Parkway.  He  came  to  Washington  on 
March  4.  1907,  as  secretary  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Ben  Cravens,  of  Arkansas  He 
later  served  as  secretary  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Otis  Wingo  and  Senator  Thad  Car- 
away, of  Arkansas,  whose  widow  succeeded 
him  In  the  Senate. 

When  Whiteside  presented  the  war  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  yesterday.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt remarked: 

"It  is  remarkable  that  ycu  should  have 
handled  both  resolutions  which  commit  this 
country  to  the  greatest  wars  in  all  history." 


all  our  national  history  this  will  .^tand 
out  as  the  foulest  trick  of  international 
treachei-y.  of  unprov^^keci,  brut  a!  ag- 
gression. 

In  a  few  momen;5.  \hv  CUik  will  .start 
to  call  the  roll  for  a  titclaration  of  war 
against  Japan.  And  when  he  reaches  my 
name  on  that  fateful  roll  I  will  answer 
with  all  the  conviction.^  :n  nu  an  affirma- 
tive "yea." 

And  I  want  to  take  thi.s  oppoitimity 
in  this  sad  moment  to  pledge  rr.v  full  and 
unswerving  support,  and  the  lull  and  un- 
swerving support  of  th-  pt .  p;.  cf  my  con- 
gressional district,  to  ;;-.e  P;«..sden;  and 
the  armed  forces  of  th-  U:.;:.,  d  Stau  s  in 
this  war  effort  which  wa-  su  gn.  vously 
thrust  upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate  uar,  and  a.'^  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  ha\e  u .^i.^it  d  tfToits 
toward  international  alhancc';  which 
would  drag  us  into  a  war  not  our  own. 
But  even  mor?  steadfastly  have  I  worked, 
both  as  a  Member  of  Congro.'^s  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Naval  Affair. -  Com- 
mittee, for  the  building  as  rapidly  a-  pos- 
sible of  the  defenses  of  the  United  Stares. 

In  the  years  I  have  ser\td  on  this  floor, 
I  have  voted  for  every  major  mtasute  de- 
signed to  build  up  our  deffn.-.es.  And 
now  I  am  glad  that  I  did.  Fo:  our  Na- 
tion has  t>een  attacked,  and  not  only 
must  we  defend  our  Natuin,  but  wc  mu.'-t 
go  after  them  in  such  a  manner  that  .«o 
long  as  a  Japanese  is  left  alive  anywhere 
on  the  face  of  this  earth,  he  wii;  not  for- 
get that  America  avenpts  a  thousandfold 
the  wrongs  committed  a3aln^t  l;er. 

A~  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hate  war. 
Bui  I  iiave  a  ycung  son  bark  home,  w:th 
a  wife  and  two  small  childrm.  And 
when  his  services  are  deemed  ncces'^ary, 
I  Will  say,  "Good-bye.  son.  Do  your  best. 
I  will  do  my  bit  back  here  with  eveiy- 
thmg  I  have  in  me." 

And  I  am  sure  that  every  mother  and 
father  in  my  conprcsMonal  district  will 
feel  the  same  way. 

We  are  in  this  war  now.  and  we  must 
see  it  through  to  the  finish,  no  matter 
how  great  the  sacrifice  W'>  might  be  called 
upon  to  make.  For  the  sake  of  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  we  must  go  on  and  on, 
until  the  whole  world  knows  that  Amer- 
ica, indeed,  is  strong, and  proud. 

As  a  humble  member  of  t!-.e  Naval 
Affaii-s  Committee,  I  would  like  to  inject 
here  a  warning  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  against  undue  critui.sm  \.h.ch 
might  prove  harmful  in  tins  pdilous 
hour.  We  know  that  cur  fleet  has  suf- 
fered, how  seriously  w.'  d'>  not  know. 
We  know  that  perhaps  m-.^akes  were 
made.  But  the  time  for  biekeiinc  i.'-  past. 
If  anyone  was  criminally  n-eligent.  he 
will  be  taken  care  of.  In  the  nuantime. 
let  us  all  pull  together  m  a  real  sp;rit  of 
harmony,  to  avenge  thi  brutal  murder  of 
our  boys  and  the  insui'  tn  c>ur  national 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  town  of  Ran- 
toul.  111.,  heard  the  .tports  of  those 
attacks  with  a  particular  bitterness.  For 
located  there  is  •lii  A;r  Cntps  Teclinical 
School,  where  until  t;.e  la.^t  few  years  all 
our  aviation  mechanic-  w  t  re  trained 

And  in  Hawaii  and  the  other  outposts 
when  the  bombs  hurtltd  from  the  sky 
were  hundieds  of  boys  from  tliat  school 
who  had  become  km  \\n  to  most  of  us  and 
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had  cndearfd  th<^nr-r;vp.s  to  us  while 
they  wer<'  th-  !p.  Tii<  commanding  offi- 
CtT  of  that  Air  Corp>  area,  Maj.  Gen. 
Frodnuk  L  M.K-i:i.  is  a  former  com- 
mandant at  Chanute  Fipld.  Almo.-t 
unquf stronably  some  of  thos?  boys  ditd 
ben'^ath  thf  hail  of  Japanese  bombs. 

To  tiiem  I  sav  vvitji  teai.«:  in  my  heart: 
**You  will  not  bo  forscttfn.  America 
i>  comin?:  Your  dtalr.s  will  bt  aveng^-d 
a   thousandfold." 


The  Aleutian  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

Dn.ECATE    FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thur^dny.  December  4,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  W  L  GOLDSBOROUGH,  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS,  JUNE   1941 


Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  with  respect  to  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  their  strategic  impor- 
tance, written  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Goldsborou^h, 
of  Green.<:boro.  Md.,  and  printed  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Institute  Prccetd- 
ings,  June  1941,  is  so  illuminating  and 
so  pertinent  to  present  conditions  that 
It  deserves  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  However,  it  may  be  well 
to  note  that  since  this  article  was  pie- 
pared  the  construction  of  an  air  ba.se  and 
a  .submarine  base  has  been  undertaken  at 
Dutch  Harbor.  It  Is  possible  that  other 
defense  installations  in  that  area  have 
been  or  will  socn  be  made. 

The  Aleutian  ch.un  ct  u-lancis.  con.stitut- 
Ir.i;  a  p,^rt  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  projcc'.s 
feme  1. 100  miles  from  the  extremity  of  the 
Ala-^kan  PeninPiilo,  and  comprises  four  erotips 
called.  In  order  from  the  petiin.'sula  westward, 
the  Fux.  Andreanof.  Rat.  and  Near  Islands 
The  chain  crosses  th-,-  meridian  on  the  oppo- 
site Side  of  the  earih  frv^m  Greenwich,  the 
one  hundred  ar.d  eifzhneth  degree  of  longi- 
tude. =0  that  while  the  Fox  and  Adreancf 
I.'sland?  are  in  the  Far  \Ve=t.  the  Rat  and 
Near  Islands  are  In  the  Par  East.  The  islands 
are  not  smooth  and  rcund  but  ron-:h  and 
Irregular  ;n  outline  with  many  prom^  ntcries 
and  indentations,  sr  that  charts  of  th-^m  in- 
dicate .some  10)  anchoiaizes.  bays,  harbors, 
and  inlct.s  ot  stjrt.s.  (See  U  S.  Coa.-t  ai.d 
Geodetic  Surv.-y's  Aleutian  Islands  Charts. 
Nrs  8802  and  9102  1  These  indenta'icns  are 
not  far  apart,  s.nce  the  islands  are  so  nurn- 
ercus  th.it  the  step  from  cne  to  the  next  is 
comparatively   short. 

No  such  transoceanic  bridge  of  potential 
iJ'.aiid  ha.se?  exists  jsnywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  the  ri-nelormt  iit  of  their  military  possi- 
bilities m.fiv  we'.!  make  them  our  m^ist  useful 
an-ar'^und  defen.-:vf  positions  in  the  north- 
ern Pacific,  for  thev  are  located  either  across, 
cr  on  the  Qank  of.  the  most  direct  routes 
from  northern  Asia  toward  our  west  coast, 
Alaska,  and  th^  Hawaiian  Islands.  Moreover, 
the  need  for  the  defense  of  the  Aleutians 
themselves,  and  their  very  real  value  for  of- 
fensive action  must  not  be  overlccktd  Ail 
Eurasia  Is  in  ferment,  and  its  restless  natic^is 
are  gazing  enviously  toward  the  Amerlcrs 
across    both    the    Atlantic    and    the    Pacific. 


Dur'.n-^  thr-  pa-t  year  il9iO)  rvir  press  has 
I  rtpcr-ed  iha'  Ru,--ia  i-  f'^rf.fymg  the  Ko- 
n:i.:.d  r-kv  Ishinds.  which  stretch  out  from 
Kamchatka  to^vard  the  Aleutian.s.  and  has 
!  estal;li.'-hed  .submarine  ba.ses  and  flying  fields 
there,  and  Pra.da.  the  M'^srow  Government- 
cnn'.ri.il' d  organ  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
P.u--;a  -vanti  Alr-k.i  back  again.  The  press 
also  q'.;:;t.es  Takahash:,  an  admiral  lately 
c  mmaiiding  the  Japanese  Flee',  as  declaring 
ihi'.t  his  country's  "new  order  for  Asia"  ex- 
tends to  the  one  hundred  arjd^.ghtieth  de- 
gree of  longitude.  Appare:rt;y.  therefore, 
Rtis-ia  (Ir-  fim-  of  repossessing  all  cf  the  Aleu- 
tiar.s  n'  :i  Jr^pan  i')f  seizing  at  fleast  the  Rat 
ar.d   Near  Islands. 

Meanwhile  ninp.v  .■Xnipr.cans  have  come  to 
think  that  since  \H2'^.  v.h('i\  President  Monroe 
announci-d  h;~  fani'  us  doctrine^  our  de- 
fensive needs  hv.'l  tl,  se  of  fellow  democra- 
cies grouped  a:'r.ri  us  have  expanded  so 
that  a  presen-  U- i  '.it'ation  of  cur  position 
miLht  be  som.eililng  like  this: 

N'^  EurMpoan  cr  Asiatic  power  can  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  its  dominion  or  acquire 
fresh  territory  west  of  the  thirtieth  degree 
cf  west  loneitude,  or  east  or  south  of  the  line 
Attu  (Aieuf.ar-.s) — North  West  Cape  (.Aus- 
tralia) The  zone  so  dflinea'ed  Is  barred  to 
outside  interference  cr  intrusion 

LOCATION    AND   CLIMATE 

The  Aleutians  cross  the  North  Pacific  from 
16a  west  longitude  to  172  east  longitude  In 
ab'iut  tlie  latitude  of  Ireland,  51'  to  55' 
north.  If  the  outline  of  Attu  the  extreme 
western  island  of  the  chain,  be  siid  along  its 
degree  of  latitude  until  It  is  superimposed 
up(  n  England  half  way  betwten  the  English 
eas'  aiui  west  coasts,  it  will  embrace  the  town 
of  Sheffield,  20G  miles  south  cf  Firth  of  Forth 
and  400  miles  scjuth  of  Scapa  Flew,  the  prin- 
cipal British  Fleet  bases  during  the  World 
War  If  on  a  globe  one  end  rf  a  piece  cf 
string  IS  placed  on  Tokyo  and  the'  string 
h;!d  r;.ut  while  the  other  end  is  broi'ght  down 
c'.i  Seattle,  the  string  will  cros.s  the  curving 
line  cf  the  Alcutl.ais  twice;  In  other  words, 
the  shortest  route  between  the  two  cities 
runs  thr  lUgh  thee  Islnr.ds  A-u  is  900 
miles  from  con'inen'al  Alaska  and  2.500 
miles  fr  jm  the  S'ate  nf  Wash.i>e''on.  so  that 
an  exped-.ti'in  proceeding;  from  northern 
Asia  would  be  intercepted  bv  frirces  based 
on  Attu  while  sti!!  far  from  cur  c.:asts 

A  description  of  th.e  clima*ic  and  living 
ccnditicns  at  Dutch  Hari.  .r,  U:i.'i'a-!^.i.  Is 
contaitied  in  the  article  on  Life  in  the  Aleu- 
tian IslRnds  (United  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings.  July  1937  pp  inni-1008)  the  au- 
thor stating.  aiTioiu'  o'her  thinss  that  In  a 
normal  year  the  *emper<iture  varis  =  between 
10  and  70  Fahrenii-it  The  climate 
of  the  Aleutians  i?  oceanic  with  moderate 
and  fairly  unif(  rm  temperarures  frequent 
fogs,-,  and  h:ch  humidity  The  mean  tem- 
perature at  Di]*ch  H.'.rbor  durine  the  mid- 
winter mon'h  is  given  as  32  6.  and  that  dur- 
ing the  midsum.mcr  month  as  .54  8  A  com- 
p.iris'^n  of  the  iftorrhl^^r -'  o;..,r's  cf  the 
North  Paoific  (Unimak-.Avacha).  for  a  year 
wi'h  the  nionthlv  pilot  cr.. irrs  of  the  more 
familiar  North  Atlantic  (Lands  End-Halifax) 
for  *h'^  same  var  shewed  icebergs  in  the 
At!;ir.".c  in  5  m  i-ths  and  none  In  the  Pa- 
cific niorf  d.o-  w!*h  fog  in  the  Atlantic  than 
in  th."  P Tifi''  ::^.  e",ch  of  'he  8  months  from 
Oc'oh'rr  'o  Mav  a  hirher  percentage  of  tim.e 
with  gales  in  t.he  Atlantic  In  every  month 
except  Sep'enib'.T  and  November,  and  a 
hleh>T  pcrcer'.'aee  of  hours  with  calms  and 
light  airs  in  the  Pacific  m  every  mon'h  ex- 
cerr  F'briiarv.  in  which  month  the  percent- 
age in  the   two   coran=  was  the  same. 

H,\RFORS    .AND    DISTA.NCFS 

At  this  time  iE)ecemb».-r  194m  no  charts 
exist  of  the  gr^at  majority  of  Aleutian  in- 
dentations, and  many  of  those  th.it  d  :  exist 
cannot  be  trusted.  For  ins'ance,  C<,as*  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Chart  9102  of  the  wt  s'ern 
Aleutians  Indicates  11  harb.  rs,  bays,  cr  In- 
lets In  Attu,  of    which   4   have   names,   yet 


only  one,  Chichagof  Harbor,  Is  charted,  and 
the  Informitlcn  given  on  the  Chlchagof  chart 
Is  "from  a  rurvey  by  the  United  States  Navy 
in  1855."  Bfow  the  Aleutian.s.  In  that  respect 
like  our  entire  west  coast  and  the  whole  of 
Japan.  ar0  located  In  the  Clrcum-Pacific 
Earthquak.^  Zone.  In  the  earthquake  of 
1899  a  bralDd  region  of  Alaskan  mountains 
and  sea  bottom  suddenly  sprang  up  many 
feet.  In  tthe  Dlgonchantmcnt  Bay  vicinity 
the  maximum  coastal  uplift  was  47  feet.  At 
the  time  lof  the  Tokyo- Yokohama  earth- 
quake of  1^23  the  bottom  of  nearby  Sagami 
Bay  sufferep  startling  changes.  The  dtlevel- 
Ing  amounjted  to  a  maximum  shallowing  of 
80Q  feet  ini  one  part  of  the  bay  and  a  maxi- 
mum deepening  of  1.300  feet  in  another  part. 
In  such  a  icne  soundings  taken  85  years  ago 
need  rechicklng.  Then  the  only  available 
charts  of  ]  Kuliliak  Bay,  Dnalaska  Island, 
Sviechnik'^  Harbor,  Amlla  Island,  and  Koro- 
vin  Bay,  A^ka  Island,  are  based  "on  Russian 
authority."!  as  is  also  In  p^t  the  chart  of 
Constantinje  Harbor.  Amchlta  Island;  yet  the 
United  States  Coast  Pilot,  a  Government  pub- 
lication. w|irns  that  "the  early  Russian  sur- 
veys W^rre  i|iot  made  with  great  accuracy,  and 
until  they  ftre  replaced  by  later  surveys  these 
charts  muft  be  used  with  caution  " 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey Is  now  engaged  on  hydroeraphic  surveys 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  but  does  not  expect 
to  completje  them  until  the  latter  part  of 
1946,  unlesi  steps  are  taken  to  speed  up  the 
work.  In  Connection  with  these  surveys  our 
newspaper^  reported  that  It  was  proposed  to 
chart  a  trins-Paciflc  route  passing  through 
the  Aleutlaa^s  and  saving  some  200  miles  over 
the  course  now  followed  south  of  those 
Islands.  Questioned  (November  1940)  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  report,  the  Director 
of  the  Coait  and  Geodetic  Survey  says: 

"The  Grtat  Circle  Track  from  the  Pacific 
northwest  ■  to  the  Orient  extends,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  through  Unlmak  Pass, 
thence  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain  toward 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Aleutians.  At 
the  present  time  most  vessels  bound  for  the 
Orient  paap  to  the  southward  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, and,  therefore.  In  the  winter  timet  are 
compelled  to  buck  westerly  gales  f  greater 
Intensity  than  found  north  of  the  Aleutians. 
The  distarifce  by  this  southern  route  IS  only 
a  very  little  longer  than  the  Great  Circle 
Track  nort^i  of  the  Aleutians,  but  it  is  con-' 
sidercd  tliftt  on  a  westward  sailing  time 
will  be  sajved  by  the  route  north  qt  the 
Islands  beetuse  of  these  predominant  westerly 
gales  in  tWe  North  Pacific." 

It  will  bt  noted  th^l  tho  Director  antici- 
pates no  [qe  on  the  winter  run  north  cf  the 
Aleutians.  Increased  facUit.es.  or  possibly 
help  fromjthe  Navy  or  the  Coast  Guard  or 
both,  wouli  result  in  the  completion  of  the 
Aleutian  smrveys  long  before  1946. 

Existing jcharts  are  good  enough,  however, 
to  show  th^t  in  the  Aleutians  there  are  three 
harbors  (i^  the  case  of  Unalaska.  groups  of 
harbors)  e«ich  larger  than  any  in  our  more 
southerly  Pacific  Islands  east  cf  the  Philip- 
pines— thejuoalaska  group,  the  Bay  of  Water- 
falls (Ada*  Island),  and  Klska  Harbor— be- 
sides several  smaller  harbors,  one  of  which, 
Constantinje  (Amchlta  Ifland).  is  entitled 
to  rank  Inisize  with  Pago  Pago.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  first  three  harbors  are  in 
the  south,  iind  the  last  four  In  the  Aleutians. 
Capctcity  of  mid-Pacific  harbors 
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In  the  case  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  above  In- 
formation as  to  capacity  is  not  recent,  since 
Charts  of  that  area  are  now  treated  as  confi- 
dential and  are  not  open  to  the  public. 
However.  In  June  1940  our  press  reported  that 
the  major  units  of  our  fleet  In  the  Hawailans 
were  at  Lahalna  Roads  and  not  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  so  that  Pearl  Harbor  capacity  may 
not  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  en- 
trance to  each  of  the  Aleutian  harbors  is 
narrow  enough  (the  Unalaska  group  '2  mile 
to  2  miles,  Bay  of  Waterfalls  S'j  miles,  Con- 
Btantine  1  mile.  Klska  2  miles)  to  be  readily 
mined  and  defended  against  submarines, 
while  not  a  single  mid-Pacific  island  under 
our  flag  south  of  the  Aleutians  has  a  harbor 
that  answers  fleet  requirements  as  to  both 
size  and  defensibiUty.  Pearl  Harbor.  Pago 
Pago,  and  Guam  are  much  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate a  large  force  of  warships  and  its 
train  of  lesser  vessels,  and  Lahalna  is  an 
open  roadstead  between  the  islands  of  Maul, 
Molokal,  Lanal.  and  Kahoolawe. 

As  for  trans-Paciflc  distances,  the  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  Aleutians  Is  emphasized 
by  comparing  an  imagined  advance  through 
them  With  Russia  allied,  and  the  southern 
route  once  considered  possible  for  an  Asiatic 
expedition.  In  the  following  tables  the  con- 
tlnent-to-continent  distances  by  the  two 
routes  are  given,  and.  as  a  matter  of  addi- 
tional Interest,  the  nonstop  distance  from 
New  York  to  Bordeaux,  so  familiar  during 
the  World  War.  is  stated.  All  distances  are 
given  in  nautical  miles. 

Corifiticnf  to  continent 

New  York-Bordeaux    (direct) 3.318 

Seattle  -  Nikolaievsk      (via      Uaalaska. 

Kiska.  and  Avacha) 3.  830 

San  Francisco-Tsingtau  (via  Honolulu. 

Guam,  and  Manila) 8.329 

Confincnf   fo  continent   in   detail 

Seattle-Unaiaska 1.707 

Unalaska-Kiska 599 

Klska-Avacha 724 

Avacha-Nikolalevsk 800 

.    3.  830 

San  Francisco-Honolulu. 2.091 

Honolulu-Guam 3.  337 

Guam-Manila 1,  501 

Manila-Tsingtau 1,400 

8.329 

Not  only  are  the  contlnent-to-contlnent 
and  Island-to-lsland  distances  much  shorter 
In  tlie  north,  but  even  the  southern  islands 
of  Guam  and  Luzon  are  closer  to  our  Pacific 
coast  by  way  of  the  Aleutians  than  by  way  of 
the  Hawalians.  Thus,  when  In  the  course  cf 
the  effort  by  the  northern  route  the  enemy 
has  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  we  are 
Justified  In  turning  our  attention  to  Guam 
and  the  Philippines  we  will  be  on  our  way. 
In  each  of  the  two  tables  that  follow  the  first 
distances  given  are  via  Unalaska  and  the  last 
via  Honolulu: 

To  Guam 

Seattle-Guam    (via  Unalaska) 5.027 

Seattle-Guam     (via     Unalaska     and 

Kiska) 5. 128 

San  Francisco-Guam  (via  Unalaska) 5,371 

San  Francisco-Guam  (via  Honolulu)..  5.428 

To  Manila 

Seattle-Manila     (via     Unalaska     and 

^^        Kiska) _ 5.970 

Seattle-Manila      (via     Unalaska     and 

Guam) 6.  528 

Seattle-Manila  (via  Unalaska,  Klska, 
and  Guam) 6,  629 

San    Francisco-Manila    (via   Unalaska 

and  Guam) 6.872 

San  Francisco-Manila  (via  Honolulu 
and  Guam) 6.929 


Further  examination  of  the  situation  In 
the  Pacific  with  the  aid  of  a  globe,  as  sug- 
gested earlier  In  this  article,  will  demon- 
strate that  not  only  do  the  Aleutians  lie  on 
the  road  from  Tokyo  to  Seattle  but  that  the 
shortest  route  from  any  port  of  northern  Asia 
to  any  part  of  North  America  Is  either 
through  or  close  to  the  Aleutians,  and  that 
a  force  proceeding  from  northern  Asia  against 
the  Hawailans  would  leave  the  Aleutians  on 
its  left  and  rear.  Moreover,  it  may  well  occur 
to  persons  studying  the  globe  that  the  selzur© 
of  undefended  Aleutian  Islands  as  way  sta- 
tions or  advance  bases  for  operations  against 
us  is  not  unlikely,  and  some  such  persons 
may  even  wonder  why,  at  a  time  when  anxiety 
Is  being  evinced  about  the  future  control  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland  in  the  Atlantic,  we 
are  neglecting  to  establish  bases  in  our  out- 
lying Aleutians  in  the  Pacific.  A  globe  shows 
the  true  direction  from  and  relation  of  one 
point  on  the  earth  to  another  as  no  map  can, 
particularly  when  the  unequaled  oceanic 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Is  involved.  There 
the  shores  of  the  two  bordering  continental 
masses  flow  away  from  each  other  from  the 
north  toward  the'  south  In  truly  generous 
fashion.  The  angle  formed  at  Bering  Strait 
between  the  two  lines,  one  running  directly 
to  Panama  and  the  other  to  Singapore,  is 
about  165°;  15"  more  and  a  single  straight 
line  would  connect  the  three  points.  The 
distance  between  the  two  continents  at  Ber- 
ing Strait  is  less  than  100  miles,  while  the 
Panama  to  Singapore  distance  between  con- 
tinents Is  over  12.CKX)  miles— 176°  of  longi- 
tude— nearly  half  way  around  the  earth. 
This  "lay  of  the  land  '  explains  why  there 
Is  such  a  contrast  between  the  mileage  by 
way'  of  the  Aleutian  crossing  in  the  north, 
and  that  by  way  of  the  gigantic  San  Fran- 
cisco-Hawall-Guam-Phllip|>ines  chasm  In  the 
south;  alsd.  why  the  Aleutians  shield  our 
entire  west  coast  from  direct  approach  by 
any  conceivable  hostile  force.  Admiral  Stir- 
ling has  lately  written  that  "the  Alaskan 
Peninsula  and  Islands,  very  near  the  great- 
circle  route  from  Seattle  to  Japan  and  China, 
have  most  excellent  natural  harbors  for  war- 
ships and  merchant  ships  and  many  available 
air  fields,  all  as  yet  undeveloped."  and  devel- 
oped he  thinks  they  should  be.  General 
Drum,  commanding  our  Second  Corps  Area, 
has  Just  been  reported  as  saying  That  the 
surest  defense  is  that  which  meets  the  enemy 
far  from  our  shores,  and  that  In  no  other  way 
can  the  bombing  of  our  coastal  cities  and  the 
Infliction  on  us  of  heavy  losses  be  restricted 
or  avoided. 

OFFENSIVE  VALUE 

The  i^osslble  use  of  the  Aleutians  in  offen- 
sive operations  in  aUlance  with  Russia  was 
contemplated  in  the  preparation  of  the  Seat- 
tle-Nikolaievsk  table  of  distances  heretofore 
given.  In  the  event  of  such  an  association 
with  Russia,  the  islands  would  serve,  among 
other  things,  as  part  of  a  ccntinent-to-con- 
tinent  line  of  communication  between  the 
Allies  passing  north  of  Japan.  The  entire 
line  would  include  four  fleet  harbors.  Puget 
Sound.  Sitka  Sound.  Unalaska.  and  Avacha, 
and  many  smaller  harbors  and  anchorages. 
In  a  clash  with  a  purely  oriental  power  Russia 
and  England  are  our  natural  allies  because 
of  their  Asiatic  and  Australian  po.^sessions 
and  their  Insular  holdings  in  the  Pacific 
which  seme  orientals  covet  ar.d  because  of 
their  other  far  eastern  Interests. 

The  Aleutians  would  also  probably  be  used 
In  any  offensive  directed  toward  the  Bonins 
and  Amami-o  Shima.  These  islands  He  off 
the  coast  of  Japan  much  as  Bermuda  and  the 
Bahamas,  enemy -held  through  two  of  our 
wars,  lie  off  cur  own  coast.  There  are  3 
harbors  In  the  Bonins.  the  test  of  which  is 
Port  Lloyd  (9  first-class.  25  second-class.  36 
third-class  berths; .     Two  miles  north  of  Port 


Lloyd  Is  Walker  Bay  (8  first -Class  23  second- 
class.  34  third-class  berths),  and  29  miles 
south  of  Port  Lloyd  Is  Oklmura  Ko  (36  first- 
class.  100  second-class.  169  third-class 
berths).  Okimura  Ko  Is  e.xixispd  to  the 
westward.  Each  of  these  !ia:bo:s  is  on  a 
separate  island  An-.tir.;  tt!(;^  a  lar^je  in- 
terior area  with  2  .;  •.:.!:. oes  sfjiarated  by  a 
distance  of  some  20  miles  and  good  defensive 
possibilities.  Whether  an  attack  is  made  on 
the  Bonltis  and  Amaml  or  not.  fleet  air,  and 
submarine  operations  can  be  conducted  from 
the  more  westerly  of  the  Aleutians  as  far 
south  as  Kyushu,  which  falln  within  a  circle 
having  a  radius  of  2  500  mUes  from  either 
Attu  or  Klska. 

The  mere  existence  of  well-fortifird  and 
developed  bases  In  the  Aleutians  would  li(\e 
a  strongly  deterring  effect  upon  any  tendency 
to  trespass  on  the  Philippines  the  E.»st 
Indies.  Singapore,  or  Australia  We  should 
hasten  the  completion  of  the  Aleutian  sur- 
vey and  select,  equip,  and  fortify  fleet,  sub- 
marine, and  air  bases  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
to  and  Including  Attu, 
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HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  tM  •.}    rn:v 
IN  THE   KOl'-E  OF   REP.HESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  December  11.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  AMK.HK  .\N'  .N.^T1TUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS,     NORTHEILN     GALIFORNIA 
>     CHAPTER 


M:  l.OLPIi,  Ml  Speaker,  a.s  the  de- 
fense  program  procoods  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  for  private  citi- 
zens to  maintain  •  hrm.>i.  i\  e-  :n  their  pro- 
fessions because  the  vaiic^us  Government 
agencies  seem  to  bo  P'  rformmg  work 
which  has  heretofore  b' en  handl^'d  by 
private  individuals. 

The  architects,  engineers,  and  land- 
scape architects  are,  indef^d.  gratef-jl  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  buildings ^nd 
Grounds  in  the  committt'e's  in-^istence 
that  all  architectural  and  cnEinpennK 
plans  and  specifications  be  i-erfoimed  by 
the  private  members  of  the  profession. 

Resolution  of  the  North»'rr  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  In.stitute  of 
Architects  reads  as  follows; 

W^iereas  the  recent  declsioh  of  tiic  Fidtral 
administration  curtailing  —  and  virtually 
eliminating — all  construction  activities  ex- 
cept for  houses  costing  less  than  86000  will 
cause  the  unemployment  of  many  thousands 
of  laborers,  craftsmen,  and  others  connected 
with  the  construction  industry  in  the  State 
of  California:  and 

Whereas  the  skills  of  these  people  a-lccted 
by  this  curtailment  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry are  such  that  there  Is  little  demand 
for  their  services  In  Industries  manufacturing 
war  materials;  and 

Whereas  the  housing  program  ui.drr  ccn- 
slderatlon  by  the  Government  will  not  begin 
to  absorb  the  services  of  these  m.' :i  unless 
Increased  manyfold;  and 

Whereas  this  unempk  ymc  nt  wiil  place 
many    people    on    relief    and    destrciy    tluir 
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ir.f^ra'e  and  srrioMs-'.v  wraken  the  Nation's 
unit;*  m  tl'.e  uar  effL.rt.  ai.d 

Whrrpa.v  ue  b<  i.i  ve  tna:  If  curtailment  of 
new  drfen.st'-con>' ; '.cticn  actur;es  is  ncces- 
tary  thtv  ^h')ul(l  be  api,:itcl  equLiKy  to  all 
D(  ;icleitMi.-e  induct;  if^;  ai.tl 

Whcrea.^  cur  kn  wltdt^e  cf  the  Territory 
en.^:r;iOf'd  by  tiie  Northern  Californ:a  Cr.;>p'.*r. 
AiTuriran  In.vtiiutp  of  Architects,  leacls  us  to 
believe  th  It  bv  ;)rc,j,er  reguhition  .-.uth  r.wcep- 
Int:  (urtawmcM  wci.ikl  not  be  Jusnlied:  Now 
be  :• 

R'sohcd.  That  the  Northern  CalKcraia 
Chapirr  cf  the  Aiiifiiran  Itistitute  uf  Archi- 
tcrti  Eo  on   r^-cci  d   as  tclU.v.^, 

1  That  we  pt'  *(-'  'h'.'  curtailment  ;n  the 
ccrs*ruct;cn  ir.du.-try  as  bcir.a;  u^.nece^sary 
and  unwarranted 

2.  That  If  restric*;on.s  are  applied  stich  re- 
Btrict.ons  sh.oulfl  apply  equally  to  all  n-  n- 
defense  ir.d  i.^tries  and  at  the  same  time 
prc\i--;c;n  be  ir.;iC'.e  to  reemploy  ihi  >e  v.ho  are 
affcrted  by  the^'e  "citric n.-nn. 

3  That  the  members  oi  th.e  Northern  Cali- 
fn:r;a  Ch.r.rt:  'i  'l\e  Amer.can  Inhtittite  uf 
Ar.  l.i'ft  ;^  :et  !  r)..;t  'he  m  i.'.If  of  tie  r;'./,ti> 
1,-.  f'liiv  H-  importdiit  ui  nulitary  prcj^arednt  .s.-- 
1  T.(!  tie  (ji  s'riii  ti  :i  cf  th.e  fcrnur  v.  .11  inj;\»:r 
tlie  latttr 

4  Tliat  all  Cdiirre s? nten  nnd  Uni'ec!  S'a*e- 
6f!'.a:(  r-  frm  i-.or'hern  Ca!;ii:r.;a  bi  m;.'  a 
C(  pv  (  f  til..-,  rr';(  liru.n  and  tht-y  be  reqLi>-~*eci 
tn  cii)  all  111  th.eir  pcwer  to  have  lifted  tlie^' 
u::'".  arr.^nted  r--: :  ;_"ion.s  no'.v  placed  en  tlie 
cciif  vu'-tiL  11  :ixK>try 

5  That  a  special  commutec  be  fornitfi  t^~ 
c.ill  tl-.c^o  re-^'ricticns  wli.ch  abi  l;-h  'Ivir 
r:c:::;.s  cf  li'.eUhcod  to  the  nt'r!!';cn  'f  all 
crstanizatlon.'i.  such  a.<!  lr\brr  unions,  cener.il- 
crntrar'o':-  a-soci.it:-  i>  etc  ,  withm  tlie  iinii'? 
cf  our  Chapter  territi  :y. 

Comparison  of  Fa'-m  Srci.' 


Wl.fret-  It  hi?  C'lnte  to  cur  a'"ention  that 

.':;a'  ..w  <:i  _,ii.izatiCn=  ..re  t<  ...^  .-•  t  up  for  the 

con.-^ru.-  c.i     ai.d     m. ;;.,.>  i:.'i.t     ii     defense 

I    hci;-ir.e  unci  r  Yi-c'.v.ii.:   C'  ..■^;^^1.    .^i.d 

I       W■;ie;■c..^  wc  b-l-:\-:  cieit  L.-e^h^Uiing  Is  new 

ai.a  w.il  cci.'.:.u(    to  bt   a  local  problem,  In- 

:    !-tp,ir,;L/.y  b.ju:  d  up  v.. til  local  planning,  and 

iiii  tilcl  Lo  1'  It  t  J  1.  c.i.  di  lerminaticn;  and 

VS  ii.  :  tuf  tiif  1  e  are  r-.  w  5^t  tip  and  operating 
In  rr.Ji.y  U'lt-i.-c  .u  t  ,i.-,  Ircil  hi.u~in^  auihori- 
ne.-  |.  yttatin,'  ui.dtr  the  supervision  of  the 
r  S  Hou.v.iiq  Auhcntyi,  the  personnel  cf 
v.hich  1-  n-.adi  up  lI  nuu.  a,i:l  women  familiar 
,  uith  and  ;ntt.re-tid  m  local  conditions,  and 
!  wh.'-ie  iii't-re?!.-  v.. 11  ^o  co.r.i.ue  alter  the 
pre-t-r.t  e:r.i  :  t^v:;c> ,  and 

Wherfti-  the  ?» fUiU  ur.  <  f  an  additional 
I  cr_  ;:;;,', t'.cu  f^r  t.ie  construction  and  man- 
atr»ri.'  :.*  ••',  Ui  feii-e  :;"U.-ing  would  necessitate 
a  ciupUcation  h-i'r.  m  j^Tsonnel  and  ground 
v.,  rk  thiti  far  iic  ro:;ip;i:^hed  by  the  estab- 
lish J.  housing  authcrities,  and  resulting  in 
i.i.r.ii-essary  expenditure  cf  j-iiblic  moneys: 
Ni'A.  therefore,  be  it 


Administrator,  John  M.  Carracdy:  Coordi- 
nator of  Defease  Housing,  Charles  P.  Palmer; 
United  States  piousing  Authority  Administra- 
tor. Nathan  Straus. 


R--.C1  -d.  Tha- 


^rn  C.ri.fcrnia  Chapter 


cf  tlie  Amerir.in  In  t.*,;te  cf  Architects  is 
(  rpo~rcI  t'j  the  pri  -ram  nf  setting  up  addi- 
ti.  nal  f  r.:  in:<tat;-  ;..-  t^.r  tlic  construction  and 
ma:i,iee:-nf  nt  cf  (]■■'•:■:  -e  housing  projects  and 
riccmnif ncL<  that  all  such  projects  be  placed 
in  the  hands  cf  local  housing  atithorities 
vvherever  such  authorities  are  established  and 
cperatine,  as  we  believe  t.hey  are  best  fitted 
to  pr(  rerlv  handle  such  j-rojects  through  their 
kri  .v.Iedee  of  ioc;  I  c^  nditions  nnd  by  expe- 
Tier.'c,  ai.d  be  it  ftirtlter 

Rc<;nlv('d.  That  "cpie.^  cf  this  resclutlon  be 
scTi*^  to  the  .'"re.^ident  cf  the  United  States; 
U;;i*"Ci  St.-te^  Sef.atcr.'^.  and  Congressmen  cf 
iir.tthcrn   California:    Federal   Works   A'sency 

i:y  A'.i^n   'ii'~trat:on    proc,"-arn    in    rcg-.'yi    V I ! I    loitfl 
!     .•  r.  :      :.  \  IIV    ^.  :■  \  ■..:.-.-■    ■■  i        :,  '        •    -    T 


Farm     Security     Acimmi   tr    ticn     Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


h: 


.  VICTOR  wicKz::s:!.\M 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  December  11,  1941 


FARM  SECUR  tXY  ADMINISTRATION  TABLE 
SUEMITTEP  BY  HON.  VICTOR  WICKER- 
SHAM.  OF  CKLAHOMA 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  Jthe  House,  the  eighth  Farm 
Security  Aqministration  repion — which 
includes  Okiahoma — ranked  first  among 
all  13  Farm  Security  Administration 
areas  in  thel  entire  program,  all  factors 
being  considered.  I  want  to  compliment 
C  M,  Evan?,  repional  director  and  his 
entire  staff,  bl^^o  E.  Lee  Osbirn,  State  su- 
pervisor of  I^rm  Security  Administration 
in  Oklahom^,  and  all  his  assistants. 

other  regions — October  1941 
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Armi.'-lice  Day.  November   11,  1941, 
Hamtramck,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  CF 


HON.  RUDOLPH  G.  TENEROWICZ 

or  v.:vH:ga.n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENT.\TIVES 


Thursday,  December  11.  1941 


RESOLUTION    OF 
POST.  NO  24. 


HENRY    BUSHW.\Y. 
AMEIilCAN  LEGION 


JR 


Mr.  TENEROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ceremonies  were  conducted  in  front  of 
the  city  hall  in  the  city  of  Hamtramck, 
Mich.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  American  flag. 
The  flag  which  I  gave  to  the  city  of  Ham- 
tramck had  been  flow'n  over  the  United 
States  Capitol  on  October  28,  1941.  the. 
fifty-fifth  anniver<;ary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Statue  of  L:bertv. 

The  Honorable  Walter  Kanar.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Hamtramck.  accented  the 
flag  on  behalf  of  the  city  and  in  an  im- 
pressive acceptance  speech  he  recalled 
the  stirring  Armistice  Day  of  23  years 
ago  and  he  asked  the  people  of  the  city 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  victory  which  it  signified. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Henry  Bushway.  Jr., 
Post,  No.  24,  American  Legion.  EX^part- 
mcnt  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  remarks  made  on  that  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Maloney,  chaplain 
of  the  post,  a  Legionnaire,  and  a  true 
patriot.  I  .should  also  like  to  incorporate 
my  remarks  and  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Henry  Bushway  Post  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony: 

The  Chaplain  We  are  gathered  here  today 
for  a  grateful  and  patriotic  duty  to  dedicate 
a  beautiful  American  flag  to  be  presented  to 
the  city  of  Hamtramck  by  our  former  mayor 
and  present  Member  of  Congress.  Dr  Rx'dolph 
G.  Ttnerowicz.  This  flag  is  the  emblem  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  May  we  again  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  sacred  ideals  which  are  here  repre- 
sented, ever  remembering  that  our  principal 
service  is  for  God  and  country. 

Almighty  God.  judge  over  men  and  nations, 
we  stand  before  Thee  today  as  loyal  sons  and 
daughters  cf  our  country  grateful  for  its 
splendid  heritage.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon 
our  great  Republic  May  America  ever  re- 
main free  and  mighty  and  true  to  her  best 
Ideals.  Bless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  public  scr^iants.  that  they  may 
walk  m  Justice  before  Thee  and  that  all  their 
acts  may  rebound  to  the  greater  welfare  of 
our  people. 

We  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  our  flag,  the 
emblem  of  the  Republic.  May  it  float  for- 
ever over  a  free ^' land.  May  our  ancient 
watchword,  "In  CJ'od  we  trust."  ever  live,  and 
may  the  faith  of  our  fathers  guide,  protect, 
and  sustain  our  people. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  all  our  peoples, 
and  may  we  who  served  our  country  in  war 
continue  in  time  of  peace,  to  serve  and  to 
shield  America  througii  all  our  days  May 
this  edifice  serve  for  the  good  of  the  many; 
In  service  to  the  living  may  it  also  be  a  me- 
morial to  the  dead.  May  we  be  eager  and 
steadfast  in  our  devotion  to  justice,  freedom, 
and    democracy.     May   vre    be    ever    loyal   to 


our  country  and  to  our  God.  May  our  serv- 
ice to  the  sick  and  disabled,  to  the  conimu- 
nity.  the  State,  and  the  Nation  merit  and 
have  Thy  guidance  and  Thy  blessing. 

Finally,  we  remember  in  love  before  Thee 
our  departed  comrades  who  showed  their 
loyalty  In  their  lives  and  sealed  It  with  their 
deaths.  We  pray  especially  lor  our  com- 
rades In  hospuals  and  homes  and  wherever 
they  may  be,  $ic>c  in  mind  and  body.  M.^.y 
their  pain  be  eased  and  their  burdens  lifted, 
and  may  their  heroic  example  be  an  ever- 
lasting inspiration  and  example  to  us  all. 
May  Thy  spirit  rest  up>on  this  service  May  it 
uplift  us  all  to  constant  devotion  to  Thy 
teachings  and  to  ♦he  welfare  of  our  country. 
Amen  , 

In  memory  of  those  who  have  given  their 
all  to  this  country,  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  and  have  answered  the  call 
cf  the  Great  Commander  of  AM.  we  will  stand 
in  silence  and  with  bowed  heads 

Mr  TENEROWICZ  Armistice  Day  1941  is  the 
most  solemn  da\  we  have  known  since  we 
declared  war  on  Germany  in  1917. 

With  nation  after  nation  across  the  seas 
succumbing  to  the  tyranny  of  despots,  it  well 
Lehooves  us  individually  and  collectively  to 
gird  our  loms  and  determine  in  our  hearts 
and  souls  that  the  lit>erty  and  freedom  of 
our  founding  fathers  so  dearly  won  shall  not 
be  wrefted  from  us  by  any  foe,  within  or 
without. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  few  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  where  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly  are  permitted.  These 
were  and  are  the  privileges  granted  to  otir 
citizens  by  the  C^Dnstituticn 

Inspired  by  that  Constitution  a  French 
sculptor  by  the  name  of  Bartholdi  melded 
our  Statue  of  Liberty  that  stands  en  Bedloe 
Island  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor. 
The  people  of  France  presented  this  monu- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on 
the  cnfe  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  dedicated  Just  55  years  ago 

In  ccmtnemoration  or  that  day  I  felt  it 
would  be  fitting  to  have  an  American  flag 
flown  over  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
In  Washington  on  that  anniversary  and  then 
present  that  flag  to  the  people  cf  the  city  cf 
Hamtramck 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  dear  to  all  ot  our 
pecple.  particularly  to  those  who  came  to 
America  seeking  liberty  and  Justice  and  free- 
dom from  Old  World  tyranny. 

The  light  which  shines  from  the  torch  held 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
is  the  beacon  that  has  guided  and  welcomed 
millions  of  weary  pilgrims  to  our  shores. 

The  immigrant  who  enters  New  Ycrk  Har- 
bor for  the  first  time  and  catches  a  glimpse  of 
her  light  feels  such  deep  emotions  of  grati- 
tude and  Joy  that  he  has  been  privileged  to 
reach  our  shores  in  safety — that  he  never  re- 
calls her  image  except  to  thrill  anew. 

It  was  her  greeting  that  bid  bon  voyage  to 
cur  millions  of  boys  as  they  crossed  the  ocean 
23  years  ago  to  "save  the  world  for  democ- 
racy." and  it  was  her  warm  welcome  that 
greeted  them  on  their  return. 

Our  deep  C9ncern  today — yours  and  mine — 
Is  to  see  that  the  liberty  we  have  enjoyed  htre 
for  the  past  150  years  shall  be  preserved  in- 
violate for  cur  children  and  our  children's 
children 

Only  God  knows  what  sacrifices  we  will  be 
called  uf>on  to  make  in  this  great  wcrld  up- 
heaval; but  our  ccuntry  will  always  find  us 
willing  and  ready  to  defend  to  a  man  the 
glorious  heritage  that  if  ours 

In  presenting  this  American  flag  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Hamtramck,  a  truly 
American  city,  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  inspire  all  who  look  uponjt  with  the 
deep  realization  that  it  is  their  flug.  and  this 
Is  their  country,  and  that  the  American  flag, 
above  all  others,  stands  for  human  liberty. 
freedom,  and  Justice  for  all  With  cur  deep 
devotion  to  this  flag.  Amtnca  will  emerge 
triumphant. 


NO 


RESOlt*nCN.  OF  HENRY   KCSHW.M     JK      r 
24,    THE    AMERICAN    UBCION 

Whereas  the  Honorable  RtT»OLPH  G  Ten- 
ERowicz.'Mimbtr  of  Congress, la  memb?r  and 
a  past  commander  of  the  Hfnry  Bushwuy. 
Jr.,  Post,  No  24.  American  Legion.  EKpart- 
ment  of  Michigan,  who  en  Armistice  Day. 
Novemt>er  11,  1941.  presented  to  the  city  of 
Hamtramck  the  American  Aug  which  was 
flcwn  over  the  White  Hotise  In  Washington 
en  the  memorable  day  of  October  28,  IfKl: 
and 

Whereas  the  Henry  Bushwajr  Jr  Pest  N 
24.  particip."ited  in  the  said  presentation  cere- 
mony and  dedication  of  the  flag  in  Armistice 
Day.  November  11,  1941.  at  \«hich  time  the 
Honorable  Wal'er  Kanar,  major  of  the  cityi 
cf  Hamtramck.  accepted  the  fl^-i  in  behalr 
of  the  city  ot  Hamtramck  an4  the  American 
Legion:   rr.d 

Whereas  this  event  was  a  n  ost  distinct  and 
cutstandutg  honor  to  the  city  of  Hamtramck, 
and  the  Henry  Bushway  Jr  Post,  No.  24. 
American  I.egion.  and  to  the  State  of  Mxh:- 
gan :  Therefore  be  it 

Resoh^d  by  tie  lienrp  Bwhirai/.  Jr.,  Post, 
No.  24,  American  Lcgio?i.  DcparfmciU  of 
Michigan.  That  they  at  thij  tiir.t  ;:-ent 
their  most  heartfelt  and  sincere  t;.  ;  k- 
continued  good  wishes  to  Cothradc  Ht  ;h 
G  Tekercwicz  for  his  intense  ir.teit>t 
unfailing  gcod  will  for  the  city  of  Hamtr,ip.,ck, 
its  citizens,  and  the  American  Legioi.  P.ist 
No  24;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copus  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  Honorable  RtT>OLPH  Q. 
TENEROWICZ  and  the  Honorable  V>'.-.!tcr 
Kanar.  . 


rn 
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War   Resolution  Vote 

•  I 

REM.AHKS 

■    F 

HON,  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

IN  THE  HC'V-iE  OF  RFPKEfcENTATIVES 


Tucsda:     D-  r 


9    2  941 


Mr.  MAGNUSON  ^!^  S!>  .ik' r,  Lke 
the  gentleman  froiri  Cal;:.:r-;Ki  ,  Mr. 
Rolph],  I  also  was  on  the  \'.c>:  c n.^t  on 
official  leave  of  absence  fron;  the  Hou.<e. 
The  startling  news  came  to  me  on  Pueet 
Sound  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  immediately  went  across  the  Snund  by 
boat,  caught  the  first  plane  to  Washing- 
ton and  arrivf  d  here,  I  guess,  about  15 
minutes  late  for  the  vote,  afttr  coing 
across  the  entire  continent  va  the  .--lar- 
tling  time  of  18  houi> 

I  also  want  to  say.  M:  Sp*  vik-  ; .  there 
were  two  United  States  Senator.s  n  :n 
the  west  coast,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  C.*,rter]  and  also  the  ct  r.'le- 
man  from  California  IM:.  Rcilsh  and 
myself  on  the  plnnc.  t-'^v\hi:  \v;'li  the 
gentleman  fKr.  \V:^r  :>;n  Mr,  Thill], 
I  understand  that  otlit ;  w  .k-  c  ia--t  Mem- 
bers mi.ssed  this  vote.  I  ch'tk-d  en  the 
roll  call  this  morning. 

We  came  back  by  fhi 
means.  As  a  matter  ot 
here  within  22  hours  af; 
was  fla.shed  on  th  we.^t 
grettable  that  we  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  cast  our  vote.  Mr  Speak-r,  which 
would  have  been  a  r-  ^cundint:  '  yea'  on 
this  declaration.  .A.^  a  n.atter  cf  lact,  we 
even  violated  bcnr.e  of  the  a;r-l:ne  rules 


ia-:r-;  pos.'^ible 
aC.  we  wf-rf  all 
;  ih(  f:r.-l  H'Ws 
coa.st.     It  i.-i  re- 


A5.>U 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


by  having  the   pilot  po  faster  than  he 
should  have  pon^  in  order  to  pet  here. 

Storm  conditions  over  Montana  were 
bad.  Our  effort.-,  to  get  here  were  all  that 
wa.s  humanly  poi&ible.  The  leadership 
knew  our  petition  and  have  today  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  those  efforts. 
We  are  now  all  united. 


War  Against  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  GREGORY 

OF    KrNT^^CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday   December  11,  1941 


Mr.  GREGORY  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
failure  to  vole  in  favor  of  the  war  resolu- 
tion affecting  Japan  was  due  solely  to  my 
Inability  to  reach  Washinpton  in  time  to 
M'^.yoU'.  I  was  called  to  Kentucky  over  the 
'.week  end  for  personal  and  official  rea- 
sons, but  before  leaving  was  assured  by 
the  leadership  of  the  House  that  there 
would  be  no  legislation  of  importance 
coming  up  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  or 
Wedne.sday  of  this  week.  This  statement 
by  the  able  and  distingui-shed  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts !Mr.  McCoRM.ACK  !  is  amplified  in 
the  CoNGRESSiON.AL  REroRD  as  of  Decem- 
ber 9. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news 
of  this  infamous  attack  by  Japan  on  the 
United  States  I  returned  to  Washington, 
arriving  too  late  to  vote  on  this  important 
resolution.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that 
I  missed  the  vote,  but  with  genuine  satis- 
faction that  I  observe  the  complete  unity. 
the  complete  harmony,  and  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  demonstrated  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  cast,  and  while  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly the  fact  :hat  I  could  not  be  present. 
It  is  gratifying;,  indeed,  to  know  that  my 
vote  was  not  needed. 


Japan's  Unwarranted  and  Treacherous 
Attack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  R.  SMITH 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  December  11,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    FRANCIS  R. 
SMITH,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  an  addre.NS  I 
delivered  over  the  facilities  of  the  broad- 
casting system  of  station  WFIL  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th  day  of  December  1941: 

On  January  6,  in  this  year  of  cur  Lord 
1941.  the  President  of  the  United  Sraies,  In 
addre'=siiig  the  Joint  .session  of  C:;ngress.  said: 
"Wht  n  the  dictators  are  ready  to  make  war 
\ipcn  U5.  they  wiil  not  wait  for  m  act  of  war 
en  our  part.  They  did  not  wait  for  Norway 
cr  Belgium  or  the  Netherlands  lo  commit  an 
act  of  war 

"Thf  ir  only  interest  is  m  a  new  one-way 
international  law  which  Iack=  mutuality  In 
its  (jb.-ervance  and  therei'cre  becomes  an  In- 
strument of  oppre'-Fi',;n 

"No  one  can  tell  the  exact  character  cf  the 
emert^er.cy  situa'-.ons  that  we  may  be  called 
up'^n  tc  meet  The  Nation  s  h.  nds  must  not 
be  tied  wlien  the  Nation's  life  s  In  danger." 
On  Sunday.  December  7.  194!  the  Govern- 
m'  nt  of  J;ipan  'aw  fit  tc  msTu'-e  an  unwar- 
ranted and  treacherous  a.->ai  '.t  upon  the 
Government  cf  the  United  S'ases  This  pre- 
medita'f'd  cnmma!  attaclt  wr.-  p*rpetrated 
while  the  envcys  of  Japan  wtre  pretending 
to  negotiate  peace  w;'!i  our  3'a'e  D^'part- 
ment 

Todav.  December  8  1941  '1  e  Ccneress  of 
the  United  States,  with  bu-»:  one  dissenting 
vc  ice  ai.swered  tl.e  challenge  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan 

As  a  Member  cf  this  body.  :  call  upci  all 
Americans  tc  devwte  themselves  tc  the  preser- 
vaticn  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  gen- 
era Mm  ^  that  have  long  since  passed  have 
handed  down  tc  this  generation  the  America 
cf  wh'.ch  ycvi  and  I  are  Justly  prcud  We, 
as  the  recipients  cf  thi-s  trust,  have  the  riKht 
to  enjr.y  all  the  benefl's  that  low  therefrom. 
We  must,  however,  recognize  that  with  every 
right  there  is  a  ccrrespondirie  diitv — a  duty 
net  only  to  cur  fellow  man  tut  also  to  the 
generations  cf  American.*  vet  unborn,  to  pre- 
serve, maintain,  and  defend  with  ctir  lives  if 
need  be.  these  cheri.-hed  freed  m= 

I  call  upon  ca;  ;ta!.  managerient  and  labor 
alike  to  recognize  and  answer  the  call  to  duty. 
I  direct  a  specific  plea  to  tt.e  mothers  and 
wives  of  American  mar.hocd  to  pray  to  Al- 
mighty Gcd  not  to  spare  us  trouble  but  rather 
to  bless  us  with  the  courage  t(^  meet  it 

The  sticcess  cr  failure  of  the  war  will  be 
determined  nn  merely  on  th^^  battle  fronts, 
nor  m  indusTv  but  in  the  hi^ines  throughout 
the?o  United  State*.  Jus'  as  'he  heme  meets 
its  obligation,  so  w;!!  the  country. 


Mr.    SMITH    of    Pennsylvania.      Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  light  of  Japan's  treacher- 
ous and  unwarranted  attack  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  desire  to 


For  Defense  of  Our  Country — For  Defeat 
of  the  Fascist  Enemy 
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HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF    NF\^'    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Decejiibcr  11.  Ib41 


DECLARATION    OF    THE    INTERN  A  TIG.NWL 
WORKERS  OREER 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  -emarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  declara- 
tion of  the  Internatipnal  Workers  Order, 
a  national  fraternal  organization  with 
approximately  150,000  members: 


FOR  DEFENSE  OF  OUH  COX7NTRT— FOB  DEFE.\T  OF 
THE  FASCISt  ENEMY  — DECLARATION  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  WORKERS  ORDER 

Our  ccuntr][  Is  at  war. 

The  FascistJ  Axis  Power  who  have  under- 
taken the  deiructicn  of  human  liberty,  dig- 
nity, and  decency  in  their  mad  lust  lor  world 
domination  live  launched  on  the  last  stage 
ol  their  annotmced  purpose  by  leaping  at  our 
throats.  i 

In  characteristic  cowardly  and  treacherous 
manner.  and|  In  conformity  with  the  con- 
certed plans  developed  in  their  international 
headquartersbt  Berlin.  Japan,  acting  for  and 
with  Germanfc.  Italy,  and  their  vassals.  Fin- 
land. Rumania,  and  Hungary,  has  assaulted 
our  flag,  cur  Nation,  our  ships,  and  our  terri- 
tories. Failing  to  beguile  or  cow  us  Into 
passive  subtrjlssion  and  toleration  of  their 
plan  to  enslave  the  peoples  of  the  world,  these 
monstrous  bkrbariahs  have  undertaken  to 
beat  us  Into  Submission  through  the  unlim- 
ited use  of  tl^elr  mechanized  land  and  naval 
forces. 

This  Fascist  madness  cannot,  must  net,  will 
not  prevail.!  The  liberty-loving  American 
people  togetl^r  with  their  British.  Soviet,  and 
Chinese  allieii,  whose  bravery  has  been  tried, 
tested,  and  fstabllshed  in  the  glorious  re- 
sistance to  tl  e  predatory  assaults  that  marked 
the  first  stagis  of  this  World  War,  will  emerge 
victorious  wt  en  this  war  ends. 

This  victQ-y  ol  the  Araerican-Bntish-So- 
vlet-Chinese  coalition  will  be  realized  not 
only  througL  the  efforts  cf  the  peoples  of 
these  nation*,  but  also  with  the  help  of  the 
heroic  peoples  of  the  temporarily  conquered 
nations  of  BMrope— the  French,  Polish,  Nor- 
weEian.  Dutth.  Belgian.  South  Slavic,  and 
others  of  tije  tortured  peoples.  It  will  be 
aided,  too,  ti^  the  great  peoples  of  the  South 
American  Cc^ntinent  and  hnally  by  the  peo- 
ples of  the  ^ery  countries  whose  tyrannical. 
Irresponsible!  rulers  have  Initiated  this  world 
holocaust.      I 

Confident  ps  we  are  of  the  ultimate  victory 
over  these  ipbld  madmen,  we.  nevertheless, 
realize  that  our  beloved  country  is  now  In 
grave  dange^-  and  that  every  man,  wcmaj, 
and  child  it  America  mtust  be  prepared  to 
meet  great  trials,  experience  great  sufTering, 
and  perfori^  deeds  of  great  courage  and 
sacrifice. 

The  enemj^  we  face  Is  not  only  possessed 
of  savage  crjuelty,  but  of  diabolical  cunning 
and  immei^se.  mechanical,  death-dealing 
equipment  *nd  devices  as  well.  The  Fascifct 
beast  spared  neither  young  nor  old.  women 
nor  men.  Nothing  is  sacred  or  respected. 
Devastaijonj  wholesale  slaughter,  and  ra- 
pine mark  fvery  step  of  the  Fascist  hordes. 
Victory.  ihoLgh  certain,  can,  nevertheless,  be 
accomplished  only  in  bitter,  heroic,  and. 
above  all.  liiited  struggle. 

As  a  deiiocratic  organization  of  repre- 
sentative Americans,  primarily  composed  of 
industrial  ui  orkers  of  diverse  national  origin 
and  ancestry,  the  Intcrnaticnal  Workers 
Order  can  (  onfidently  pledge  the  loyal,  ac- 
tive suppoi  t  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  our  membership  to  cur  beloved 
country  and  to  our  Government  In  this 
grave  national  crisis.  We  unreservedly  place 
our  organlz  atlon,  our  labors,  and  our  lives 
at  the  service  and  disposal  of  this,  cur  home- 
land. 

Our  sole  jconcern.  cur  every  thought  and 
action  shall]  be  directed  to  but  one  aim — the 
defeat  of  tlje  F&scist  enemy. 

To  this  etid  we  join  with  all  other  Amer- 
icans, regartdless  of  class,  of  color,  of  race, 
of  creed  4himated  by  this  sing'.e  purpose, 
we  gladly  '.assume  any  tasks,  any  duties, 
any  necessary  sacrifices  for  which  we  are 
summoned  by  those  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility- for  directing  the  defense  of  our 
country,  the  defeat  of  all  its  enemies,  and 
the  aid  to  ail  our  Allies. 

Forward  to  the  defeat  and  destruction  cf 
the  Fascist  foe  of  America  and  of  all  man- 
kind! 
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HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

(  T     N":-S.'   "?.I 

IN  TriE   Hol'.-E  CF   RE:"RESENTATn'ES 


Thursday,  December  11.  1941 


Mr.  BELL.  Kir.  Speaker,  after  com- 
pletion of  what  then  appeared  to  be  the 
major  part  of  our  legislative  program.  It 
became  nece.ssary  for  me  to  return  to  my 
district  in  Missouri  last  week  end  to  care 
for  matters  relative  to  national-defense 
activities  there. 

I  was  en  route  home  by  motorcar  and 
suffered  a  break-down  of  that  machine 
just  inside  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri, so  that  when  the  news  came  by 
radio  Sunday  afternoon  that  Japan  had 
attacked  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific, 
it  was  impossible  to  arrange  transporta- 
tion either  by  train,  bus.  or  motorcar  to 
St.  Louis,  the  nearest  air  line  connecting 
point,  to  catch  an  airplane  back  here  for 
the  vote  Monday. 

My  record  of  support  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  administration  and  those 
policies  relative  to  our  national-defense 
program,  all  measures  that  came  up  prior 
to  the  Japanese  attack,  clearly  indicates 
how  I  wculd  have  voted  Monday. 

I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Japan. 

I  know  our  Natron  will  emerge  vic- 
torious because  of  the  preparedness 
policies  in  our  national-defense  program 
that  myself  and  others  of  my  colleagues 
supported  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  other  leaders  in  the 
administration.  i 


Christmas,  1941 


EX':  FN.'^ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BOB  SIKES 

'   F    1  .  Uh.UA 
l.N   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


there  was  cruel  sufTering  for  countless 
thotisands.  The  great  Roman  Empire 
had  cut  its  ruthless  way  almost  across 
the  then  known  world.  Nation  after  na- 
tion had  fallen  before  its  legions.  Death 
and  poverty  and  slavery  and  degradation 
had  followed  the  Roman  soldiers. 

In  that  sacred  moment  when  Mary 
brought  forth  her  Son  and  laid  Him  In 
a  manger,  there  came  to  the  humble,  in 
oppression,  in  defeat,  and  in  the  ashes 
of  lost  hopes  that  great  message: 

^  Behold.  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
Joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people — on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

Thtis,  the  Christian  faith  came  to  life 
in  a  period  of  conquest  and  distress,  but 
its  call  for  peace  and  good  will  has 
reached  down  through  the  ages,  ever 
stronger,  ever  more  beautiful. 

Now,  at  Christmas  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1941.  there  should  be  not  fear,  but 
a  calm  trust,  an  understanding  that  true 
faith  can  never  know  defeat.  There 
should  be  not  fear,  but  a  determination 
that  the  joyous  spirit  of  Christmas  shall 
not  be  lost.  We  should  firmly  resolve 
that  the  happiness  of  the  holiday  season 
shall  not  be  denied  to  our  people. 

Let  us  make  this  a  good  Christmas. 
Let  us  make  it  a  Christmas  of  thanks- 
giung  to  the  Almighty  God  for  the  bless- 


Thursday.  December  11.  1941 


Mr.  SIKF.^  M:  Speaker,  in  a  few- 
days  Christmas,  the  time  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  will  be  here. 
It  is  significant  that  we  observe  this  holy 
event  at  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  con- 
flict. How  gladly  and  proudly  we  should 
hail  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  Christian  Na- 
tion, quietly  confident  cf  divine  guidance 
as  we  approach  the  perils  that  lie  ahead. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  this  is  no 
time  for  tinsel  and  holly  and  the  good 
cheer  of  Christmas,  nor  for  the  confident 
good  wishe';  of  a  happy  ne«-  year.  That 
is  wrong.  Time  and  again  in  our  history 
as  a  Nation  there  have  been  trouble  and 
sadness  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Bad 
tidings  are  not  new  to  the  souls  of  men. 
On  the  very  day  that  Christ  was  born 


people  and  our  Nation.  And  from  sli»re"' 
to  shore  in  this  warm  and  hospitable 
land  let  us  gird  ourselves  for  righteous 
conflict  with  courage  and  confidence.  In 
reverence  and  humility  let  us  acknowl- 
edge and  give  thanks  for  the  precious 
gift  of  liberty  we  here  enjoy,  for  the 
health  and  the  happiness  and  the  pros- 
perity which  have  been  granted  to  our 
people,  and  for  the  strength  which  will 
preserve  us  through  the  holocaust  of 
war. 


194  0 — OKLAHOMA 

Number   of   club    members    enrolled 

(individuals! :~  324 

Number  completing 4'    JT2 

Percent    completing H>  72 

Number  of  projects  carried-,- 2'U  PvT 

Number    completed K-^h  4';7 

Percent   completing 76  16 

A  total  of  36.705  farm  homes  p.:?.  7  0,='7 
other  homes  felt  the  influence  of  4  H  Clvib 
work  in  1940  by  ha\ing  their  boys  a:.:i  g.i'.s 
enrolled. 

During  the  year  6.996  Judging  team-  a;.d 
16.104  demonstration  teams  were  trained. 

One  thousand  seven  hur.dred  and  elchty- 
six  leader-training  meetings  were  held  v.  :'.h 
an  attendance  of  32.032 

One  hundred  and  eighty  tours  of  4  Club 
members  were  conducted  with  an  attendance 
of  5.963. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  achierement  days  In 
4-H  Club  activities  were  held  with  an  at- 
tendance cf  124.141. 

Forty-seven  county  camps  |rere  held  w.ih 
an  attendance  cf  3.233  boys  and  girls  and 
611  visitors. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  clubs  in  86  counties  carried  on  commun- 
ity projects  such  as  conduction  of  local  fairs. 
Improving  schocl  grounds,  etic. 

Corn:  4.640  club  members  completed  t!>5 
corn  project,  growing  9.231  acres  of  corn,  pro- 
ducing 255.264   bushels. 

Peanuts:  625  club  members  were  the  pro- 
ducers of  690.25  acres  of  peanuts. 


Potatoes:  2.050  club  members  enrolled  In 

.  u     J     .1     u    *        J  the  potato  projects,  planting  609 16  acres,  and 

ings  so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  our   _Dr^ing  43  695  bushels. 

T>^nnl<5    onH    n»ir    Morton  Ar>ri    fr-n^^n    c>ija»<*'-^         V«    ..__  ^  ^^^      _._    . 


4  H  Club  Work  With  Boys  and  Girls 
(  White  and  Colored  ) 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  December  11,  1941 


NATIONAL  4   H  CLUB  .AWARDS 


Mr  WICKERSHAM.  M:  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  recently  several 
fine  outstanding  boys  and  girls  won  first 
prizes  on  various  phases  of  the  National 
4-H  Club  finals  in  Chicago.  I  am  proud 
of  these  young  people.  Several  of  them 
were  from  my  district.  I  am  also  happy 
to  state  that  the  silver  trophy  awarded 
to  the  outstanding  4  H  Club  boy  was 
awarded  to  an  Oklahoma  boy  this  year. 
This  makes  seven  times  that  an  Okla- 
homa boy  has  received  this  award  during 
the  19  years  it  has  been  awarded.  I  fur- 
ther desire  to  compliment  the  extension 
department  of  A.  &  M.  College  and  all  4-H 
officials  and  leaders. 


Cotton:  2  689  club  members  enrolled  and 
2.295  completed  the  cotton  project,  growing 
4.471  50  acres  with  a  production  of  2  603,957 
pounds  of  seed  cotton. 

Garden:  28.811  club  members  enrolled  n:  d 
21.758  completing  the  garden  project,  crow- 
ing 2.787  33  acres. 

Pig:  9.326  club  members  enrolled,  and 
7.117  completed  the  project  cf  growing  a  p;t:; 
18.543  animals  were  raised. 

Dairy  cattle:  2  238  club  mombers  enrolled 
and  1.734  completed  the  daliy-cattle  project, 
growing  out  2  425  animals 

Beef  cattle:  4  427  club  members  enrolled, 
and  3.304  completed  the  beef -cattle  project, 
growing  out  4,157  animals. 

Food  preservation:  29.670  club  numbers 
carried  this  project  and  22.935  ccjnplctcd  It 
with  the  following  re.-ults:  846. 36i)  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  canned;  122  346  ether 
containers,  and  189.341  pound.';  dried 

Clothing:  30,008  members  enrolled  and  24.- 
112  completed  the  project  making  clothiirg. 

Poultry:  12.507  club  mem.bers  enrolled  and 
9,510  completed    the   project. 

Health:  16.778  health  projects  were  com- 
pleted by  club  members;  12.479  did  definite 
health  work;  and  5.018  had  a  phy.^^ical  ex- 
amination. 


A  Fine  Agreement 
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ARTICLE  KRCiM   THE  H.M'.rFORD  TIME3 


M:.  FITZGERALD,     Mr.  Spfak-r.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  ihi 
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Record.  I  incliide  thp  following  bulletin 
from  the  Hartford  Times,  of  Connecti- 
cut: 

ET-M-FTIS 

(By  Mc-cs  Bfrkman) 

A  nc-<itr;ke  a^ju-eiiunt  to  Irve  until  the  war 
1b  won  was  b.Kiiec.  today  by  the  Manufacturers 
A»*<i>c:a'.!un  of  Ccnncc.lcut  ihrcuKh  Us  presi- 
dent, Alfred  C  Fuller,  and  by  the  presidents 
of  the  State  C;  n.^ress  of  Iriduitrial  Organiza- 
tuv^  and  the  C'c;'.r.cc'!cut  Federation  of 
Labt  r 

Governor  Hurli>y.  also  a  signatory,  imme- 
diately iele(_'raph- d  the  agreement  to  Prt-ti- 
dent  Roosevelt  and  mailed  the  or.ginal  Con- 
taining the  (lur  '-.ynaturis. 


Motor  Vehicles  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or    NORTH    C.^ROIINA 

Hi  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  Darmbc-  12.  1941 


ADDRESS  PREPARED   BV   HON     ROBERT  R 
REYNOLDS    OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS,  Mr.  President.  la>t 
niphf  I  was  to  d-livoi  an  address  at  the 
twtnty-filth  convention  of  the  Detroit 
Automobile  Club  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Autnmcbile  Association,  at 
the  Hotel  Siallei,  at  De'mit,  Mich.  I 
prepared  an~  address  for  that  occasion 
pertaining  to  motor  vehicles  in  relation 
to  national  d^'fense.  Unfortunately,  I 
was  not  able  to  fulftll  my  engagement, 
IjeinR  detained  by  official  business  in  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  published  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dinners  ?tich  n«  this  have  a  traditional 
place  in  our  Amoricnn  scheme  They  repre- 
sent our  way  of  pavini?  tribute  to  these  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  service  to  their 
fellow  citizens  As  25-yeflr  members  of  'he 
Automobile  Club  of  Michigan  ycu  have  had 
a  part  In  building  an  institution  cf  public 
service  So  :'  is  both  fitting  and  proper  that 
thi-  HT^ti'uthn  now  grown  strong,  should 
pau-e  in  'he  midst  of  trying  tlm^s  to  honcr 
you    Its  pioneers 

We  meet  at  one  of  the  gravest  hour.s  In  our 
Whole  history  We  are  at  war.  We  kn*  w  not 
what  the  end  mav  bring  At  such  times  we 
shculd  appraise  the  blessings  that  are  curs. 
Among  these  bles-ings  is  the  fact  that  ours  is 
still  one  country  where  the  spirit  which  moti- 
vate* institutions  to  honor  individuals  still 
lives.  We  must  not.  we  shall  not.  permit  that 
spirit  to  be  trampled  under  the  heels  cf 
militarists  and  dictators 

We  are  gathered  tonight  in  a  city  which  is 
fieurativelv  speaking,  beating  Us  plowshares 
Into  swords  Fortune  magazine  says  cf  ycur 
City,  and  I  quote:  "The  forces  Detroit  created 
made  America  rich  and  great  Detroit  s 
tochinqties  were  ImUated  in  every  industrial 
land— and  helped  to  arm  America's  enemies 
To  defend  cur  world.  Detroit  turns  in  scmber 


mo(.)d  to  deal  with  :he  perverted  thmes  ore-    j 
ated  in  it,-  own  image.     And  belcre  Dtircu  is 
dene,  tlie  ea;:h  may  trtmble   "  i 

Yes;  the  belching  smcke  cf  ycur  factctief  ^ 
and  the  sweat  and  'oil  of  your  wcrkers  arc  . 
polemn  warnings  to  desrrucM:n:'ts  evftv- 
where  that  America  will  carry  or  The  'hri.  b- 
bmg  t(  inpo  of  the  transition  fr:m  p^.'.cfime 
to  defense  production  is  an  cin:n  •;-  ^  ii.-  1 
for  our  enenufs.  They  are  witr es.-.:.=:  a  tn^: 
miracle  cf  men  and  machines 

Witiv.ut  nnnimizuig  the  significance  of 
the'^f  thine-  or  the  inh'r'-'.:t  ciar.gfrs  in  a 
w  rid  aflame.  I  like  to  think  '-f  yur  great  ' 
mdus'rial  empire  in  ■erm-  of  us  peacetime 
contributions  Detroit  is  to  ne  more  than 
mt  rely  ci;e  rf  the  greatest  cf  all  manufactur- 
ing cif."s  r  1-  'h-  living  ^yn'b.  1  if  a  sys- 
tem which  has  mpcte  the  L'nited  S-ates  rich 
and  pc werful  and  great.  It  has  sent  cut  con- 
stant s'repms  of  things  designed  to  lessen  the 
toil  and  add  to  the  life  cf  people  everywhere. 
It  has  probably  g.ven  more  reil  benefiLs  to 
th-"  human  race  than  p<  rhaps  tny  other  city 
m  modern  times 

Detroit's  prcdvicts  p.irticularly  the  auto- 
mobile hav  ■  rii  iir^  much  tc  un  te  our  people 
.and  brine  abct.t  a  nat.onal  spirit  of  .solidarity. 
Cfaliforniai  s  ai.d  Carolinians  and  New  York- 
ers and  Texans.  all  ii-e  vehicles  from  Detroit 
aiid  fet:l  bouiidt.  t'etli-  r  :n  a  cortmon  spirit  as 
til  y  move  ovtr  the  face  cf  our  continent. 

In   your  pride   in   all  of  this,   I   know  that 

you  constantly  keep  in  mind^that  Detroit  Is 

essentially  an  assembly  line.    Your  inventive 

i-'fiiuis   a::c!  ■- c\;r  prrductive  forces  utilize  the 

law    materials    which   come   from  the   mines. 

forests    ai.d  latms  located  in  ever^:  no^k  and 

corner  of  our  vast  United  States.     Th-us  our 

country  has  a  stake  in  Detroit   and  Detroit 

ha>    a    vu.il    stake    in    cur   country.     We    all 

,    knr  'V  thai   i=rme  sections  are  rich  and  others 

are  tint  *o  rich     They  all  draw  on  each  other, 

i    and  the  process  has  brought  about  a  united 

i    peop;e      Of  course    from  time  to  time  there 

are   sectional    problems      It    seems   to    be    an 

'    American    trait   tliat    we    bicktr   in    times   of 

pror-p(rity   but   &»a:.d   together   when   trouble 

comes.     Our  Nation   Is  trtily   at   i's   best   in 

1    time.-   of  emerger.cy 

There  is  something  fine  about  the  word 
"united  "  I  like  to  think  back  to  a  debate  on 
tb.e  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  more 
than  a  huiuir' d  years  ago.  Hayne.  of  South 
Carolina,  hcid  a-ked  what  Int-M'est  his  State 
had  in  a  road  or  can.il  in  Ohio.  Daniel 
Webster  made  this  qui'.e  efftctive  reply.  I 
ciuo"e  m  part : 

'In  ■w.lnatever  is  within  the  proper  sphere  Cf 
the  constitutional  power  of  this  Government 
we  liok  tipcn  the  States  a*  o..e  We  do  not 
irnpr.-o  i^ei  tiraphiral  limits  to  cur  patriotic 
fe'ilinu'  or  regard,  we  do  not  fellow  rivers  and 
mountains  and  lines  of  latitude  to  find 
taouTidar.es  beyond  wh.ch  public  improve- 
ments do  !iot  benefit  \is  •  •  •  If  a  rail- 
road or  canal,  betnnning  in  South  Carolina 
and  enduiir  in  South  Caroiira.  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  national  impor'an:e  and  national 
magnitude,  behevint:  a=  I  do  that  the  power  of 
government  extends  to  tine  en.:ouraecment  of 
works  cf  that  desciiption.  if  I  were  to  stand 
up  here  and  ask  What  interest  has  Massachu- 
setts m  a  railroad  m  South  Carolina''  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  face  my  constituents. 
•  •  •  They  would  tell  me  that  they  sent 
me  here  to  act  frr  the  whole  country  and 
that  one  who  fx.ssessed  tix  little  com.prchen- 
slon.  eitJier  of  intellect  or  feeling,  or^e  who 
was  not  large  enough  b':th  in  heart  and  in 
mmd  to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not  tit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  interests  of  any  par* 

That  debate  has  always  given  me  mspira- 
tior.  because  it  truly  represents  my  own 
feelings  To  repeat  the  words  rf  Dnr.iel  Web- 
ster, I  say  in  all  candor  that  any  Member 
of  our  great  Congress  who  cannot  see  this 
country  as  a  whole  is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted 
to  represent  any  part.     But   I   can  say   with 


all  sincerity  tl>at  I  believe  Members  cf  your 
National  Congriess  do  see  America  as  a  whole. 
You  who  live  in  Detroit  can  feel  that  the 
automobile  and.  in  turn,  the  intermingling  ol 
our  people  .vhith  the  automobile  has  brought 
about  has  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  ^rea4ng  down  sectional  barriers, 
section  prejudices,  and  section  misunder- 
standings 

I  mention  tbese  things  because  I  beMeve 
that  they  are  mdre  Important  today  than 
ever  before.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  forego  In 
my  talk  to  yoii  the  usual  subjects  of  defense 
contracts.  def(  nse  production,  and  Interna- 
tional affairs- yts:  even  the  gravity  of  the 
hour— and  spiak  to  you  briefly  on  a  single 
important  phase  of  our  times  and  our  people. 
As  many  of  you  know.  I  am  a  traveler  at 
heart.  I  am  not'  one  bit  ashamed  of  the 
ever-pressing  leslre  to  visit  new  places  and 
meet  new  peo|)le.  Since  my  boyhood  days  I 
have  roamed  Civer  my  country  and  virtually 
every  land  abroad.  It  is  my  way  of  getting  at 
facts  and  fern  ing  opinions. 

It  was  my  g  :od  fortune  to  own  on?  of  the 
first  automobl  cs  In  my  own  mcuntain  coun- 
try of  North  I  Carolina.  I  used  it  religiously. 
It  was  to  me  more  than  a  means  of  tran.s- 
poriation.  It  was  a  medium  for  meeting  and 
understanding  people  with  Ideas  and  views 
different  froni  mine.  In  1924  I  made  a  trip 
around  the  wjorld  by  automobile  and  ships, 
visiting  manjj  lands  where  the  people  had 
never  seen  a  motor  vehicle.  I  learned  much 
of  the  probleiis  of  these  people.  It  was  an 
e^'entful  and  Joyous  experience,  with  the  pos- 
sible eifceptloil  cf  the  time  when  my  car.  maps, 
and  camera  aroused  suspicion  in  Italy  and  I 
was  arrested  fas  an  International  spy  For- 
tunately. I  was  soon  able  to  convince  skepti- 
cal officials  thjit  I  was  a  travel-minded  Ameri- 
can on  a  mission  of  good  will. 

If  it  had  nfct  been  for  my  desire  to  travel 
and  my  foncl^iess  for  people.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  woi^ld  never  have  attained  my  long- 
held  ambitio^  to  be  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senatj.  In  1932.  when  I  threw  ray 
hat  Into  the  [political  ring.  I  was  faced  with 
the  stiffest  opposition  that  a  man  could  en- 
counter But  I  owned  an  automob.le  and  I 
;  knew  the  rokds.  So  I  set  out  to  traverse 
'■  every  inch  of  my  own  beloved  State.  And 
here  I  mightj  remind  you  that  it  Is  farther 
from  Murpt^j.  in  one  corner  of  the  State,  to 
Manteo.  In  pother  comer,  than  It  is  from 
Detroit  tc<"N^w  York  City.  My  hopes  were 
Justified  and  1  waii  given  the  largest  majority 
ever  given  toia  senatorial  candidate  In  North 
Carolina. 

I  tell  you  thes,  things  not  boastlngly.  but 
to  evidence  tt)  yo  t  that  I  know  the  real  value 
of  the  automobile  and  its  use.  With  that 
background  as  my  authority  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  I  wquld  like  to  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  highlight.s  of  the  last  25  years  in  giv- 
ing our  counjiry  Individual  mobility,  eome  of 
the  new  con|dltions  it  has  brought,  and  so 
far  as  I  can.i  look  beyond  the  present  emer- 
gency. I 

Let's  reminisce  for  a  minute.  Twenty-flve 
years  ago  takes  us  back  to  1916.  Then,  as 
now.  we  wera^faced  with  a  world  crisis.  The 
first  World  war  had  been  under  way  for  2 
years.  Germany  was  attacking  Verdun.  Pre- 
paredness parades  were  being  staged  In  our 
own  country- — one  causing  horror  that  swept 
the  Nation.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  entering 
a  war  to  end  wars.  You  will  remember  well 
those  days  here  in  Detroit. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  that  emergency  of 
1916  you  were  thinking  in  terms  of  peace  to 
come.  Your  eminent  citizens,  some  of  whom 
are  no  doubt  here  tonight,  were  holding 
meetings  to  lay  plans  for  a  paved  highway 
connec'ting  Chicago  and  Detroit.  Our  old 
friend.  Bill  Gilbreath — God  rest  his  soul — 
was  carrying  aloft  the  banners  of  good  roada 
everywhere      The  Province  of  Ontario,  Can- 
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•fU.  and  Michigan  had  reached  an  agreement 
to  recognize  each  ether's  plates  lor  21  days.  I 
The  gasoline  tax  had  not  come  into  exist-  ' 
ence  Time  paymenu  on  all  automobiles 
were  a  thine  of  the  future.  There  were  only 
4.200  miles  cf  improved  road?  in  the  whole 
State  of  Michigan,  and  these  were  not  ade- 
quately connected.  There  were  only  slightly 
more  than  3.000.000  automobiles  in  the  whole 
United  States,  and  the  car  was  still  a  luxury. 
Out  on  the  west  coast  what  was  then  a 
gigantic  military  demonstration  saw  the 
movement  of  a  battery  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  DiegD.  131  miles,  in  8  hours  In  Wash- 
ington the  Congress  was  passing  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  highways  to  assure 
our  country  a  connev-tm^ system  cf  improved 
roads  Only  two  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  drafting  the  original  Fed- 
eral-aid bill  are  still  in  Copgress.  This  legis- 
lation, more  than  anything  else,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  vast  national  network  of  high- 
ways we  enjoy  today  Your  automobile  club 
of  Michigan— then  the  Detroit  Automobile 
Club — and  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, with  which  It  is  afSliated.  were  in  the 
vanguard  cf  the  forces  which  assured  tlie 
Federal  program  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  building  roads. 

My  gocMJ  friend  and  colleague  Senator  Carl 
Hathen.  of  Ar.zona.  when  a  Member  of  the 
House  in  1916.  said  on  the  floor i  "The 
American  Automobile  Association,  in  its  ad- 
vocacy of  national  highways,  has  rendered  a 
great  service.  There  was  no  real  good-roads 
movement  in  this  country  until  this  asso-^ 
_  ciati&n  and  others  Interested  in  improved 
ways  of  travel  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel      •     •     •" 

If  your  motor  clutx  and  the  national  or- 
ganization of  which  it  Is  an  important  part 
had  done  nothing  more  In  its  whole  history, 
it  would  have  made  f  great  contribution  to 
American  progress.  I  am  sure  that  your  25- 
ycar  club  members  thrill  to  the  fact  that 
you  have  had  an  active  part  in  giving  our 
country  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  high- 
way transportation. 

The  force  of  the  motor-club  movement  Is 
easily  explained  It  is  attributable  to  the 
mutuality  of  interest  of  members  and  the 
power  of  individual  moWjr  clubs  as  a  basis 
for  national  recognition.  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  in  Washington  to  visualize  the 
high  standing  and  wide  public  acceptance 
of  our  organization.  It  is  based  not  entirely 
upon  your  fine  set-up  In  the  National  Capital 
oi  on  the  high-grade  leadership  of  President 
Henry,  but  also  on  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  make  and  administer  our  laws  and  con- 
trol our  national  destinies,  that  cur  power 
as  an  organisation  springs  from  the  grass 
rooti   cf   America. 

Since  ycu  first  gave  your  support  to  ycur 
motor  club,  many  things  have  happened. 
The  barriers  of  State  lines,  so  far  as  the  pas- 
senger car  Is  concerned,  have  virtually  been 
erased.  Progressive  State  highway  and  motor 
vehicle  departments  have  been  established 
in  all  our  States  Our  highways  have  be- 
come well  marked  and  are  easily  followed. 
And  with  it  all.  you  as  motorists  enjoy  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  maps  and  travel  publica- 
tions, organized  action  and  organized 
strength  In  a  degree  which  would  have  stag- 
gered your  imagination  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  we 
can  mark  the  advance  of  highway  trans- 
portation during  the  latt  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. From  the  some  3.000,000  motor  ve- 
hicles in  use.  the  number  has  increased  ten- 
fold The  automobile  has  become  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  our  whole  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem. It  ts  an  Important  utility  of  the  hoipe. 
office,  and  factory  There  Is  no  phase  of  our 
whole  existence  that  Is  not  touched  by  some 
form  of  highway  transportation.  Some 
months  ago.  when  you  had  a  breakdown  of 
mass   transportation    In    Detroit,    you    were 


furnished  with  a  striking  example  of  what 
the  passenger-car  means  in  the  movement  of 
our  people 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  only  a 
few  thousand  miles  of  improved  roads  in 
widely  scattered  sections.  They  were  not 
connected  and  travel  horizons  by  automobile 
were  limited  I  recall  that  In  the  early  twen- 
ties my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  was  at- 
tracting national  attention  tjecause  it  dare<J 
to  vote  the  t>onds  for  a  system  of  surfaced 
highways.  Many  other  States  were  also  seek- 
ing laurels  through  road   building 

Today  we  have  more  than  a  million  miles 
of  surfaced  roads,  fashioned  into  a  national 
system  connecting  every  State,  every  city, 
every  town,  and  every  harrJet  There  is  no 
segment  cf  our  great  population  which  is  not 
on  or  near  a  surfaced  road  Yet  we  have  not 
fully -grasped  the  significance  of  our  highway 
system  What  it  actually  means  In  the 
transportation  of  our  people  as  a  factor  in 
education,  as  a  contribution  to  agriculture, 
and  as  an  important  element  of  business  and 
industry,  have  somehow  never  beer  gotten 
across  to  our  people  They  see  their  Indi- 
vidual automobiles  and  they  know  that  there 
are  roads  But  our  citizens  generally  do  not 
visualize  how  completely  they  are  dependent 
upon  highway  transportation,  or  how  its 
stoppage  would  paralyze  the  country  Re- 
cently there  came  to  my  attention  a  report 
m^de  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association,  by  one  of  the 
real  highway  pioneers.  Col  Sidney  D.  Waldon. 
now  seated  at  this  head  table  That  report 
impressed  me  very  much — so  much  so  that  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  a  few  pertinent 
paragraphs,  as  follows  i 

"Our  whole  national-defense  program  and 
civilian  economy  today  revolves  around  the 
flexibility  of  highway  transportation.  Our 
armed  forces  are  being  thoroughly  motorized. 
Many  defense  production  plants.  Army  can- 
tonments, and  other  military  and  naval 
establishments  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
motor  transport  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
defense  workers  daily  drive  their  cars  millions 
of  miles  to  and  from  their  Jcbs  Surveys 
shew  that  77  percent  of  the  trips  made  by 
our  27.000.000  passenger  automobiles  are  for 
necessity  purpcses. 

■'In  the  face  of  this  striking  evidence  of 
the  vital  role  of  highway  transport  in  na- 
tional defense  and  its  Importance  to  our 
everyday  life,  there  are  many  Indications  that 
official  circles  are  still  thinking  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  terms  of  a  luxury  or  as  something 
baneful  and  injurious,  the  use  of  which 
should  be  curtailed  by  excessive  taxation. 
The  experience  cf  the  last  World  War  and  the 
disastrous  results  of  a  break-down  in  highway 
transportation  in  other  countries  are  seem- 
ingly being  Ignored.  In  fact,  the  failure  cf 
responsible  agencies  of  Government  to  pro- 
vide expanded  highway  facilities  to  meet 
urgent  defense  needs  and  to  plan  now  for  the 
pest -emergency  period  Is  nothing  short  of 
negligence  in  a  national  crisis. 

•'What  are  the  facts?  For  2  years  we  have 
been  engaged  In  an  all-out  defense  effort. 
Yet  delay  and  confusion  has  marked  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  urgently  needed  access  roads 
connecting  existing  highways  with  military 
and  training  centers,  defense-production 
plants,  and  sources  of  raw  materials.  Bicker- 
ing over  methods  has  postponed  the  correc- 
tion of  critical  deficiencies  in  our  network  of 
strategic  highways.  Highway  planning  has 
been  formless  and  scattered,  while  our  mu- 
nicipalities and  defense  areas  continue  to  be 
choked  and  stifled  with  traffic.  There  is  no 
assurance  whatever  that  the  end  of  the  emer- 
gency will  find  a  sound  program  developed  for 
utilizing  road  building  as  a  means  of  meeting 
crucial  needs  and  providing  employment. 

"As  a  result  cf  these  conditions  highway 
trends  and  other  l°glslatlve  developments 
affecting  automobile  use  constitute  one  of  the 


greatest  challenges  which  has  ever  c.->n- 
fronted  our  organization.  There  is  truly  a 
crisis  in  highway  transport.  The  way  in 
-Which  we  meet  the  challenge  Will  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  our  national-defense 
program  and  the  wh-^le  f'-ture  of  motor  trans- 
pKsrtation  " 

I  sut>scribe  wholeheartedly  to  the.se  vitu- 
polnts 

From  my  htirrled  and  sketchy  review  of  the 
last  25  years,  you  will  readily  se«  that  the  Jcb 
of  assuring  cur  people  maxlaium  benefits 
from  the  automobile  has  Just  begun.  The 
challenge  today  l.s  greater  than  it  was  in  1916 
But  ycu  pioneers  have  left  us  a  proud  heri- 
tage to  carry  on.  You  have  given  us  the 
inspiration  needed  to  do  the  Jab 

Speaking  cfficially.  I  know  that  our  country 
faces  a  tremendous  problem  in  trying  to  co- 
ordinate our  various  means  of  tiransportation 
by   air.  by  rail,  by   highway,   and   by   water 
All  the  arts  of  molding  public  opinion  have 
been  used  in  effcrts  to  sway  public  opinion 
The  problem  has  been  given  no  little  atten- 
tion in  Congress      But  I  am  one  of  those  who 
l)elieve  that  publ.c  service  must  be  the  final 
criterion  In  meeting  competitive  conditions 
In  other  words,   the   maximun^  benefits   for 
our   people   must    be   the    real   tc<it — let   the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  .^".i;r« 
Committee.  I  have  been  concerned  by  tiie  de- 
lay m  building  roads  vitally  needed  for  na- 
tional defense.  I  have  also  been  concerned 
by  the  lag  on  the  part  of  many  high  in  mili- 
tary circles  in  properly  recognizing  the  im- 
portance cf  mechanized  units  and  the  part 
cf  highway  transportation  in  our  defense 
program.  Fortunately,  the  advantage  of 
mechanized  units  has  been  forced  upon  many 
who  were  slow  to  see  them  Our  Army  is 
now  being  fully  motorized  But  our  military 
leaders  should  have  seen  a  few  years  ago  what 
was  coming  and  prepared  for  it.  There  Is  an 
old  adage  that  an  army  moves  on  its  stomach 
I  fear  that  some  of  cur  generals  were  think- 
ing in  those  terms.  Today  an  army  moves 
en  wheels. 

Fortunately,  public  officials,  police  and 
civilian  groups  have  recognized  these  new 
conditions  and  are  to  be  commanded  for  thm 
willingness  to  give  full  cocporatlon  to  mili- 
tary authorities.  I  regret  that  It  has  not  been 
utilized  in  a  greater  degree. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  to  me  as  if  too  little 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  fact  that  high- 
way transport  Is  an  Importaot  element  of 
defense  and  defense  production  After  2 
years  of  defense  activities  we  have  Just  made 
available  funds  for  roads  to  connect  miluaiv 
and  naval  po.sts  with  existing  highways  In 
many  sections  congestion  around  training 
centers  and  defense  plants  is  actually  delay- 
ing the  movement  of  men  and  material.- 

Only  recently.  Senator  Ttdings.  of  Mary- 
land, declared  that  a  critical  situation  pre- 
vails In  the  Baltimore  area.  There,  42.000 
men  are  working  in  a  new  defense  plant  near 
Baltimore.  To  get  to  work,  they  have  to  wait 
3  or  4  hours  because  of  traffic  They  have  to 
sit  in  their  automobiles  hour  after  hoiu  every 
day.  in  lines  miles  long.  In  order  to  get  to 
work  Similar  conditions  are  reported  from 
tfiany  other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  fact,  the  seat  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment— Washington — Is  facing  an  epidemic  of 
"creeping  traffic  paralysis"  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  model  lor  the  eflQcient  and  safe  move- 
ment of  traffic,  as  it  should  be.  our  Capital 
City  is  lagging  way  behind  many  other  citie"; 
The  responsibility  is  being  shif-ed  arr  und 
among  officials  with  the  speed  cf  a  ti.nk 
moving   into   action. 

In  addition  -.o  the  problems  of  adequate 
roads  and  eliminating  the  stifling  traffic  con- 
gestion as  defense  movements  tire  super- 
Imposed  on  civilian  highway  use  we  should 
begin  now  in  these  fading  deys  of  1941  to 
plan  for  the  future  We  m.ust  lock  ahead 
Just    as   you   lo;ked    ahead   in    1916.     I   hava 
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no    dcubt    that    «^rrr.e    rurtrclnaent    cf    auto- 
mobile prrdurTic::   :>•   necessary.     However.  It 
should  t,.ke  ii;'  .  acccun:  t!ie  vital  impcriance    | 
of   cars   !■  r   t   ir    [)e<  pie    and   possible    bub^iti-    ' 
tutes    fi;r    crit.cMl     m,;teria!s,     BK.nkei    cuts 
on  a   thecrei.cal    ba.-;.,  are  not  encUkjh.     The 
•  •b  :rv  >  :  :r.,inu{.it:ii:' r-.  'c  pr  .c'.tire  for  both 
Uertn-e   and   civllUm    ncL'ds    should    be    cun- 
fiderrd      The    vKwpolnt--    lA    manufacturers 
f-h.'u:c1    bo   piven   full   altcniion   in  plannir.^' 
jirc(:'.:i' ;.  11    because    they    have    amply    dem- 
L,n.-trattd  their  desire  to  put  patriotism  first.    , 
C'  nipctent  authorities  tell  us  that  If  sub-    ' 
.stanMal  proL'n.ss  :s  made  in  the  development 
(f   the  type   cl  h.chway  facilities   nvcdcd  In 
'h.-^     Cfjunrrv,     prest  nt     motor-vehicle     usape 
\m;;   be  dc  ublod   m   the   next   20  years      They 
mean  doubled,  not  in  terms  cf   numbers  of 
veh:c!e>  but  In  terms  of  mileage     Of  course. 
thLf  will  help   the  replacement   market. 

Lookme  aiiead.  one  of  the  things  that  we 
rmis'  overcome  l.s  seme  tliinkine  in  Wa.^h- 
ington  a.<:  retards  future  highway  develop- 
ment There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
sfine  Individuals  In  high  piists  to  visualize 
the  aboli.'ihn-.ent  of  the  system  tinder  which 
we  have  attained  the  hichways  we  have  to- 
day I  refer  to  the  system  of  Federal  and 
State  ccMiperation  Since  1916  the  Federal- 
aid  policy  ha.^  proven  sound.  The  Congress, 
year  after  year,  has  evidenced  Its  confidence 
in  the  United  State>.  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration headfd  by  Commissioner  Thomas 
H  MacCKmald  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  program  which  he  ha.s  so  ably  directed 
Will  be  continued  and  expanded 

Just  prior  to  the  emergency,  there  were 
developed  facts  throuch  State  highway-plan- 
ning surveys  wtiich  tir.ve  u.s  for  the  first  tim.e 
a  clear-cut  view  of  hiRhway  needs  on  the 
basis  cf  traffic  movements  No  State  has 
done  a  better  Jo'j  of  utilizing  these  facts 
than  the  State  of  Michigan  It  seems  only 
prcrfx>r  that  this  great  center  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  should  ofTer  leadership  in 
road  development  It  is  a  tribute  tc  the 
splendid  job  done  by  your  Governor.  Murray 
Van  Waggoner  and  G  Donald  Kennedy,  the 
head  of  your  S'ate  hiphway  department.  It 
Is  fortvmate  that  we  will  have  their  expe- 
rience and  vision  in  planning  roads  for  the 
years  ahead. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  Wa.-hing- 
tcn,  a  tendency  which  nerher  you  nor  I 
like,  to  cen'rall^e  e\erything  in  the  National 
Capita!  My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
have  agpressivcly  led  the  highways  move- 
ment tell  me  they  are  ccnccrncd  over  the 
constant  sniping  a'  the  Federal-aid  highway 
policy  in  an  effort  to  have  it  endtd.  They 
claim  that  the  principal  criticism  Is  the 
plan  undf^r  which  atithorizations  are  made 
bv  one  Congress  and  appropriation^  by  an- 
other This  has  proven  necessary  so  that 
the  S'ate?  may  know  what  cooperation  from 
the  Federal  Government  they  may  expect 
and  shape  tlieir  legislative  atithcrizcd  plans 
according!"  This  procedure  has  existed  for 
more  than  20  years.  It  seenis  eminently 
sound  to  me  I  am  frankly  at  a  loss  to 
untJerstand  the  attitude  of  some  in  high 
p<  s"s  as  regi^rd-  ftmds  for  highways 

Here  let  me  warn  you  cf  a  responsibility 
th.it  is  yours.  It  was  the  force  of  the  motcr- 
club  niL-vement  wliioJi  led  to  the  sound  Fed- 
eral-aid hlfehwav  principle  now  in  effect.  It 
will  require  tlie  force  of  the  motor-club 
movement  to  protect  this  principle.  I  have 
already  referred  to  Mr,  Henry's  leadership; 
a.-  I  lock  aiound  me  I  see  many  who  have 
since  the  very  begmriing  cf  the  motor  club 
made  worth-while  c..-ntributions  to  the  cause 
of  motoring  progress.  They  have  made  the.-e 
ccutribut.o^ns  through  your  club  and  through 
their  work  lu  the  national  organization. 
Tun%daes  not  perniit  me  to  name  them  all 
But  I-  would  like  to  mention  my  old  friend 
of  many  years,  my  companion  in  the  mcun- 
tams  cf  my  beloved  home  State,  Jim  Veruor. 
I  visuali-;e  the  motor  clubs  of  the  country 
leading  a   movement   for   the  modernizu-.g   cf 


the  ccun'rys  r'~ad~  and  elimmati^ti  cf  ♦raffic 
bcttleneck-:  with  tiie  ^ame  vigcr  ti-.a"  tiiey  got 
Anierioa  \  i.t  cf  t'l.e  mud  "  I  kn-jw  cl  no 
other  grcup  or  org.iniza'ir.n  better  fitted  to 
serve    the   public-  mtere-t. 

Today  y  u  fae'  the  challenge  cf  the  hour 
as  you  "face  the  challens-'e  cf  tiie  future.  An 
organization  such  as  ycurs  can  make  many 
CL.ntributicns  to  further  civilian  activities  I 
closely  linked  with  the  war  effort.  You  must 
proceed  cautiously,  of  course,  but  you  must 
also  proceed  courau'^GUsly  Defense  and 
prosecution  cf  the  war  mii-::  be  oiir  first 
trder. 

We  do  U'Tt  know  what  e.^^ect  tl.e  events  of 
the  next  few  months  or  even  the  next  few 
week.-  will  have  on  general  u.se  of  the  auto- 
mobile or  en  materials  and  supplies  for  autc- 
mobile.-  I  have  known  for  some  time  that 
many  of  your  leaders  have  been  thinking  in 
terms  cf  the  emergency  and  the  operations 
cf  your  oreanization,  not  selfishly,  but  in  the 
larger  spirit  of  the  opportunities  to  render 
patriotic  service  Time  has  proven  that  they 
\\ere  thinking  wi.-ely.  They  should  have 
your  united  support, 

Obvlousiy.  in  times  like  the  present,  it  has 
been  neces^.sary  to  swit  h  from  peacetime 
progress  to  first  things  first.  In  the  highway 
field,  it  has  meaii^  that  all  emphasis  today 
Is  on  defense  roads.  Btit  sometimes  emer- 
gencies are  used  to  advantage  by  those  seek- 
ing to  establish  new  ideologies.  Newly  cre- 
ated bureaus  often  seek  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  taking  away  activities  and  ftinc- 
tlcn.s  cf  loiiizer  established  agencies  of  gov- 
eniment.  This  is  a  condition  which  must  be 
faced  Yet  I  have  always  m.dntamed.  and 
still  maintain,  tiiat  Federal  agencies  can 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  as 
do  mmony  groups  seeking  special  rights.  I 
am  cld-fashicned  enough  to  btlieve  that  ad- 
ministrative agencies  cf  government  should 
accept  the  decision.^  of  Cc  ngre.'-s 

To  assure  future  roads  there  m.vKst  be 
greater  protection  of  highway  fund.-,  I  have 
always  believed  that  rev'  i.ue  frcm  motor 
taxes  should  be  lelt  to  fhe  States  The  Fed- 
eral Government  ent.red  this  field  a  few  years 
age  In  an  em.  rtrei.cy  It  has  continued  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  motorists,  and  these 
have  been  recently  increased.  When  they 
were  first  levied  the  Congress  frankly  con- 
j  ceded  that  this  source  of  Federal  taxation 
was  inequitable  but  that  the  levies  were 
I  necessaty  to  maintain  adequate  Federal  reve- 
nue Your  (^rttanizution  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  continuing  efforts  to  assure  reason- 
able and  fair  taxation  of  car  owners. 

It  is  n-jt   my  purpose  m   mv  talk   tonight 

to   go   into   ta.\ation      It    i.^    an    involved   and 

pamtul    .-ubjecc       Hcw.  v^^r,   I    have   long    felt 

that  one  of   the   tilings   ir.   >t    reeded  in  this 

country    is   a    conference    of    Feceral   officials 

and   representatives  of  State   ii-vernments  to 

deti-rmint    once    and   for  ail   ti'.eir  respective 

i    sphere>  of  taxation.     It    will   tnd   the  multi- 

I    piicity  of  duplicate  and  hidden  taxes  imposed 

on     fur     citi^ciif      Cuar-cut     knowledge     of 

wliat    thty    pay    m    taxe^i   and 

pa.d  wiil  do  m.,ire  tiian  .invtli. 

about    a    better   appreCi.it. en 

and    induidua!    rt>tJon.--ihiir., 

i    dream    tinder   present  conditi 

j    a   dream   which   I   hope   will  come   true  once 

a  chaotic  world  atjam  becomes  normal. 

Today,   as    m    1916.    we    face    many    uncer- 
I    tamties      If  a..yih.ng,  tiie  c;i--is  is  more  se- 
I    nous.     Instead  oi   facing   war.  we  are  actu- 
ally at  war.     It  comes  while  we  still  have  with 
us    the    shuttered    illusion.s    of   the    last    war. 
We   have  hardly  recovered  from  a  great  eco- 
I    nomic  depression.     Fortunately,  we  have  the 
1    inspiration   of    the   tremendous   advances   cf 
i    the   la^t   25   years.     In    1916   liie   iiutomobile 
'    was  a  crude  contiaption  u^  compared  with  the 
!    automobile  of  today.     We   had  no  roads,  but 
j    rather  ruts  through  fi-.-lds  and  forests      Avia- 
!    tion  was  still  an  adv-nture  foi   dare-devUs. 
I    Radio  was  a  benefit  yet  to  ccnv-      But  why 
'    go    en.'     You    know    as    well    as    I    the    great 


how  they  are 
.-1  else  to  bring 
f  Government 
.>  This  IS  a 
.ns.     But  it  is 


of  our  whole 
power  to  tell 
have  no  such 


achievements  tthrough  Inventive  genius  and 
science  whichi  have  come  to  xia  lu  almost  a 
single  generation. 

By  nature  in  optimist.  I  believe  even  the 
things  we  havt  today  will  pale  into  Insignifi- 
cance as  compared  with  the  things  to  come. 
We  jBvere  getting  under  way  when  the  dogs 
of  war  were  iloosed  In  Europe.  Our  great 
worlds  fairs  v^jere  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  what 
we  might  ex|)ect  tomorrow.  I  have  often 
thought  of  th*  great  tragedy  of  tearing  down 
the  stupendoiis  New  York's  •'world  cf  tomor- 
row" and  usiig  the  steel  for  mtmltlons  and 
Implements  of  war. 

Confrontml  us  is  one  of  the  gravest  hours 
history.  I  wish  It  were  in  my 
you  what  lies  ahead.  But  I 
power.  The  events  of  the  last 
week  offer  eiidence  of  how  rapidly  condi- 
tions can  chalige.  In  a  world  gone  mad  there 
are  not  chart*  or  graphs  for  the  next  move. 

I  can  on^y|tell  you  to  have  faitii  in  the 
future,  faith  that  right  will  always  prevaU. 
faith  that  we]  will  uphold  the  heritage  that  is 
otirs.  It  is  t4e  one  thing  that  our  enemies— 
the  enemies  )of  democracy— know  and  fear. 

In  ccnclusii)n.  I  want  to  wish  for  all  of  you 
many  happy  1  and  eventful  years  ahead.  1 
hope  that  19fel.  despite  the  darltness  of  the 
hour,  will  bej  as  1916  was.  the  beginning  cf 
another  Important  era  In  the  forward  march 
of  our  country  I  am  happy  to  have  been 
your  speaker,  And  I  congratulate  you  and 
your  fellow  riembers — you  who  really  are  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Michigan — on  the  .splen- 
did Institutidn  that  is  yours.  >. 
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Mi-.  HILL  Mr.  Pipsident.  last  Tues- 
day, in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its  annual 
meeting  fiwarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  Agriculture  to  our  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  BANiMEADi. 

I  ask  Unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  If  rem  the  Montgomery  <Ala.) 
Advertiser  jtelling  of  the  award,  and  giv- 
ing excerpts  from  speeches  made  on  that 
occasion.    | 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Montgomery  (Ala  )    Advertiser  of 
I  December  11.  1941 1 

National  F^rm  Bl*reau  Fins  Distinguished 
Service  Midal  on  Senator  Eankhead 

(By  Atticus  Mullin) 
Chicago,  December  10  — United  States  Sen- 
ator John  H  Bankhead.  of  Alabama,  was  one 
of  three  outstanding  men  in  the  Nation  who 
received  ajrlculture's  highest  award,  the 
American   Hirm   Federation's   m.edal   for   dis- 
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tlnguished  service.  Tlie  other  two  men  were 
Congressman  Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri 
and  Dean  Joseph  L  Hills,  of  the  Vermont  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture 

Tlie  presentation  of  the  awards  to  Senator 
Bankhead  and  Congressman  Cannon  was 
made  immediately  preceding  their  addresses 
to  the  convention  while  the  Hills  award  was 
made  at  the  annual  banquet  Wednesday  eve- 
ning 

It  was  feared  fo~ir  a  time  tha'  official  duties 
In  Washington  would  prevent  Senator  Bank- 
head  from  taking  his  place  he-e  on  the  pro- 
gram cf  the  Farm  Bureau,  but  President 
Walter  Randolph,  of  the  Alabama  bureau,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Senator  to  ^et  permission 
from  Majority  Leader  Barkley  to  attend  the 
convention  S«nator  Barkley  reluctantly 
consented  because  all  Senators  are  needed  In 
Washington  now.  Senator  Bankhead  re- 
mained in  Chicago  less  than  4  hours  before 
taking  another  train  back  to  Washington. 
Lew  ceilings  and  nyln.g  hazards  kept  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  using  the  regular  air  hners.  He  is 
not  much  of  a  filer  anyway 

tribute  from  o"neal 

In  presenting  Senator  Bankhead  with  the 
distinguished  service  medal,  the  services  ol 
the  S?nator  were  lauded  by  President  O'Neal, 
who  said.  "A  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  since  1930.  Senator  Bankhead  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  champions  of  agriculture 
m  Congress.  He  has  piloted  througli  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
bills.  He  was  coauthor  of  the  Bankhead 
Cotton  Control  Act  cf  1934.  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  the  Agrl- 
culttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  and  the 
cotton-crop  insurance  bill  of  1941  He  led 
the  movement  for  higher  commodity  loans 
in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Senator  Bankhead  Joins  a  very  distin- 
guished company  receiving  this  distinguished 
service  medal  from  agriculture.  Others  who 
have  received  It  In  former  years  are  President 
Rocs?velt,  Vice  President  Wallace,  George  M 
Putnam  and  Mrs  Abbie  Sargent,  of  'Vermont : 
George  L.  Cooley.  of  Ohio:  Dr.  L  N  Duncan, 
ol  Auburn:  Clifford  Gregory  and  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth Richardson,  of  Iowa:  Sam  Thompson, 
Prank  Lowden.  and  Dudley  Meyers,  of  Illinois; 
Prcf  T.  L  Haecker.  of  Minnesota:  Andrew 
Shearer,  cf  Kansas;  E  V.  Titus.  George  War- 
ren, and  W  I  Myers,  of  New  York;  Cecil  Creel, 
of  Nevada;  Dr  Taitt  Butler  and  H  A  Morgan, 
of  Tennessee:  Senator  George  W  Norris.  of 
Nebraska;  Dr.  Ben  Kilgorc,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Chester  Davis,  of  Missouri. 

bank  HEADS    RESPONSE 

Senator  Bankhe\d  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  award.  He  said  the  time  had 
come  In  American  life  when  every  farmer 
In  the  Nation  should  belong  to  a  farm 
'organization.  He  expressed  hope  that  in  the 
next  year  the  American  Farm  Bureau  would 
double  In  numbers. 

"I  am  gratified,"  said  Senator  Bankhead, 
after  the  formal  program  and  while  talking 
to  the  writer,  "at  what  I  hear  from  Ala-i 
bama  They  tell  me  we  will  have  more 
than  60,000  farmers  in  the  organization  next 
year  That  is  a  fine  showing  I  wish  every 
farmer  In  Alabama  would  Join.  If  farmers 
generally  knew  that  the  farm  organization 
had  saved  them  from  economic  slavery,  they 
would  Join  up.  Only  organized  effort  could 
have  prevented  a  financial  debacle  for  the 
farmers  of  the  Nati-n.  Everything  else  Is 
organized  and  certainly  the  farmer  should 
be  •• 

Senator  Bankhe.»d.  of  course,  was  dis- 
tressed over  the  war  with  Japan.  "Our 
Government  did  everything  possible  to  pre- 
serve j>eacc."  he  said,  "Now  that  the  un- 
warranted attack  has  been  made  upon  us. 
we  of  America  will  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
v/heel  until  victory  Is  achieved.  It  may  be 
a  long  flght  but  we  will  win." 


The  election  of  offlc  r=  w;;.  '..ike  place 
Thursday  and  no  sort  of  opposition  has  ap- 
peared to  the  reelection  of  President  Edward 
A  O'Neal  to  the  presidency  of  tiie  .American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Industry  and  Labor  in  the  War  Emergency 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    TilE    B.-^LTIMORE    SUN 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  M:  President,  this 
morning  there  appeartd  m  the  Baltimore 
Sun  an  editorial  under  the  headline  "To 
Industry  and  Labor"  which  I  should  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appi  ndix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the   Baltimore   Sun  of   December    12, 
1941  j 

TO    INDUSTRY    AND    LABOR 

Hitler  has  thrown  down  the  challenge  of 
battle  to  American  Industry  and  to  American 
labor.  We  need  not  detain  ourselves  with 
Mussolini's  declaration  cf  war.  Mussolini  is 
the  comic  relief  of  the  world's  tragedy.  Hitler - 
counts  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
people  of  great  talent  and  great  resource. 
He  commands  the  energies  of  an  enslaved 
continent.  He  is  formidable.  He  Is  terrible. 
His  challenge  goes  to  the  foundation  of  our 
strength. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  challenge  is  to 
American  industry  and  tc  American  latwr. 
He  casts  the  die  on  his  assumption  that  he 
and  his  allies  will  be  able  to  whittle  our 
arms  of  war  Into  futility  before  American 
Industry  and  American  labor  can  provide  our 
arms  with  the  materials  to  crush  him.  He 
boasts  truthfully  of  his  superb  army  and  his 
superb  air  force.  Directly  or  Indirectly,  they 
have  subdued  all  of  Europe  save  Britain  and 
Russia  and  have  appropriated  the  goods  of 
their  victims.  He  now  has  In  the  Japanese 
Navy  a  superb  force  at  sea.  as  we  in  our  over- 
confldence  have  learned  to  our  sorrow.  The 
forces  at  his  command  will  be  able  to  carry 
out  his  purpose  to  whittle  down  our  arms  of 
war  unless  American  Industry  and  American 
labor  rise  in  their  might  and  produce  faster 
than  he  can  whittle. 

With  his  air  force,  plus  his  submarines,  be 
proposes  to  cru'^h  Britain  en  land  and  sea. 
With  his  Army,  plus  his  air  force,  he  proposes 
to  crush  Russia  in  the  spring,  should  she  con- 
tinue to  resist  him  With  his  Japanese  Navy, 
added  to  his  air  force  and  his  submarines,  he 
prcpcses  to  cut  us  off  frcm  access  to  vital  ma- 
terials and  simultaneously  to  cut  off  the  flew 
Of  our  goods  to  Britain,  Russia,  China,  and 
other  allies.  He  proposes  to  hem  us  in.  de- 
prived of  vital  materials  and  cf  effectual  com- 
munication with  gallant  allies.  In  thus 
weakening  us  he  will  have  further  weakened 
our  Allies.  Having  weakened  our  Allies,  he 
will  dispose  of  them.  Having  disposed  of 
them,  he  will  undertake  to  dispose  of  us, 
standing  alcne.  That  is  his  calculation. 
That  has  always  be*n  his  calculation,  what- 
ever his  strategy. 

To  meet  this  menace  to  cur  freedom,  cur 
1    Integrity,  cur  actual  physical  safety,  we  must 


rely  on  our  own  minds  and  strong  rich:  arms 
as  they  are  organized  In  American  industry 
and  American  labor.  W'e  must  produce  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  arms,  munitions,  food,  clothing 
We  must  produce  more  today  than  we  d.d 
yesterday  More  tomorrow  than  we  did  to- 
day. Vastly  more  next  montli  than  we  d!d 
this  month  and  vastly  mcri  .e  i  r.  :i.  the 
following  month.  That  Is  the  way  m  wh:ch 
we  shall  equip  our  forces  That  is  the  way 
In  which  we  shall  keep  open  the  lines  of 
effectual  transportation  between  us  and  our 
Allies  That  is  the  way  in  wlflch  we  shall 
provide  the  goods  with  which  tc  keep  Britons 
on  their  feet,  ;:.u  ^;u^slans  on  tbeirjeet.  and 
Chinese  on  tht.r  Kit  in  heroism  whicli  Is 
unsurpassed  In  all  the  annals  of  mankuid 

Do  not  pay  undue  attention  to  the  diplo- 
matic situation  It  Is  well  to  know  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Hitler  and  his  satellitef? 
have  brought  war  to  us  But  all  of  u-~  kr.o-.v 
that  if  one  set  of  circumstances  had  failed  to 
serve  their  purpose,  another  set  would  have 
been  created.  And  do  not  worry  about  the  be- 
havior of  the  Army  and  Navy  Overly  confi- 
dent, they  were  caught  unawares  by  the  Jap- 
anese, who  Invented  treachery  in  modern 
war.  saw  their  tactics  expanded  by  H:!'.er 
and.  In  turn,  expanded  Hitler's  theory  ar.d 
practice  of  the  code  of  dishonor  But  we 
know  our  men  and  the  hearts  that  a:e  m 
them.  And  the  hews  from  the  Far  Ea«t 
shows  that  tliey  have  gone  into  action  w.rh 
righteous  rage  directing  their  aim  Tliey  wili 
never  fall  us  on  the  long  test,  not  thouth  we 
at  home  should  fall  them  in  this  hour  c: 
history. 

Do  not  let  your  mind  be  dominated  by  anv 
question  of  diplomacy  or  of  military  aiid  luivni 
operations.  Put  your  mind  on  the  simple. 
massive,  monumental  fact  that  Hitler's  chal- 
lenge Is  a  challenge  to  American  industry  and 
American  labor  Put  your  mind  on  the  simple. 
massive,  monumental  fact  that  he  calctilates 
that  he  can  beat  our  Army  and  Navy  and  our 
Allies  t>efore  American  industry  and  American 
labor  give  them  the  materials  with  which  to 
crush  him.  Go  forth  on  this  home  front  with 
every  energy  of  minds  and  strcns;  rteht  arm- 
And  damned  be  that  man  v,':.o  tJ::ni;-  r.r-t 
of  self. 


Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics 
Place    V/reath    at    Tomb    of    Unknown 

Soldier  i 


EXTEN.SION   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF   NORTH    C  ^R'"".  :.N* 

IN   THE   SENWTE   O?    THE    U.MTED   ST.^TE.S 


Friday.  D.  cv.b."  12.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY   EAI.PH   MORRIS     N.'^TIONAL 
COUNCIIOR 


Mr.  REYNOLDS  Mi.  Prosidor.t.  the 
national  board  of  officers  and  member.-  of 
the  Junior  Order  United  American  Me- 
chanics from  some  14  States,  following 
the  annual  custom,  placed  a  wreath  on 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unktjown  Sold;.*r  m 
Arlington  Cemetery  on  November  9.  1941. 

Hon.  Ralph  Morris,  national  councilor, 
of  Wilkcs-Barre,  Pa.,  delivered  on  that 
day  a  very  able  and  appropriate  addre.-s. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tin  add:<s3 
be  published  in  the  Arp'^ndix  ol  the 
Record. 


A5550 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  KKi'oRI) 


There  bfins  no  objfCiion,  the  additss 
was  ordprcd  to  bv  printed  in  the  Record. 
ss  folI()Ws: 

V.'c  '■•.ii.a  i.crc  .1'  th;.-  crcat  h:it...ric  shrine 
Bs  -t.  ir..,:/,  l.unurttl.-,  itiid  perhitp?  thcu^ands 
of  -penki ;.-.  have  .-:.c(  d  facii.g  a  grcup  of  ;-atrL- 
ctic  Ammca::s  I  wi.-h  it  wtre  In  ir.y  pcwtr 
ti:  bf  nJ'.eci  with  W(  rds  adtquate  to  this  spot 
hi.i;  it-  lutiiii  nc-  but  I  dtjubt  that  any  wcrds, 
I...  ir-.i'UT  lu/w  iiibpired  by  this  place  and 
tii!-  occaMcu  can  cvt-r  lu.pe  lo  ri>e  to  the 
U\>-\  of  '.hv  ih'.ni^.s  done  for  cur  country  and 
lur  the  CiiU--t   cf  frt'tdi.m  ani<  ng  all  mankind. 

All  I  can  hope  to  do  Is  to  point  out  this 
crrtam  (ruth  —that  tc;t!ay  you  who  are  listen- 
ing to  me  here,  >uur  friends,  your  neighbors, 
the  while  pi  >  plr  of  thi^  State  and  di.~tnct, 
and  all  (;ur  S'ates  are  f.ice  to  lace  wuh  a  pe- 
riod of  trial  and  struggle  which  may  be  as 
s«-vere  and  critical  tor  the  cause  o£  human 
libi-Tty  ate  the  winter  which  was  faced  by 
George  Wa^hlngton  and  his  soldiers  In  1777. 

With  all  their  htarts  and  souls  those  men 
of  Valley  Fortre  btliived  In  liberty  and  in 
democracy.  They  valued  it  more  than  the.r 
JiVfs  They  valued  it  above  it.~  cofct  m  suf- 
fering, privation,  cold,  and  hunger.  They 
weie  not  profes.'ional  soldit-r.-.  Tliey  were 
men  like  you  and  mi;  thi  y  were  American 
farmers  and  mechanics,  student  and  store 
clerks.  To  so:  ve  m  George  Waslimgton's 
nrniies  they  wire  giving  up  everything  a  man 
hold-s  d(ar  aiid  ri.-kmg  the  wrath  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  with  no  ether  mate- 
rial reward  than  a  few  pennies  a  day  In  the 
scrip  of  the  Continental  Ccns:;re5s.  And  they 
were  very  young — unbelievably  young;  but  in 
those  boys  and  nen  burnt  d  auch  a  sttrn. 
bright  tire  '  >!  dev  tion  to  the  caube  of  human 
freedom  th.it  one  by  one  over  the  whole  earth 
for  160  ycaib  the  po<.ple  of  the  world  took 
freedom  as  their  ideal  and  won  freedom  for 
themst  Ivrs 

In  China,  in  Russia,  In  Fiance,  in  Poland. 
and  Holland  the  tide  of  liberty  rose  through 
the  whole  cf  the  nineteenth  centu.''y.  for  these 
long-dead  b<.)ys  and  men  had  kindled  a  flame 
which  encircled   the  earth 

A  hundred  and  flfiy  years  of  human  his- 
tory was  written  thrcutih  the  faith  In  the 
hearts  of  those  starved,  cold  recruits  cf 
Gee  rge  Wiishiugtou's  Continental  Army. 
And  for  the  common  man  that  was  the 
noblest,  most  enlightened,  most  progressive 
century  and  a  half  from  the  beginning  cf  time. 

It  was  a  century  and  a  half  In  which 
human  ntrli's,  human  brctherhcrd,  univer- 
ral  education,  and  personal  liberty  were  the 
ri.^mti;  passion  cf  every  land,  even  the  mi'St 
ber.ighted.  even  the  miist  oppressed 

No  one  then  questioned  the  worth  of  those 
Ideals,  even  the  Czars  cf  Ru^.^ia,  the  Em- 
perors of  Imptrial  Germany,  the  Sultans  cf 
Turkey  bowed  to  the  force  of  lltn^rty  releastd 
here  on   the  soil  of  America 

Bui  there  is  today  a  bitter  truth  tha:  must 
be  faced  The  growth  of  freedom  has  met 
wr.h  a  great  ob'Tucticn  Thonia,-  Jeffer- 
son dice  sa:d  that  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
pr:ce  of  liberty  "  But  that  is  a  fact  which  a 
larse  part  uf  cur  civilizod  world  had  for- 
gotten They  have  forgotten  that  freedom. 
the  most  precious  gift  of  human  life,  was 
bought  and  secured  for  m.ankmd  with  suffer- 
ing  With  tears,  with  bleed 

Today  dtmccracy's  enemies  have  grown 
strong  In  central  Europe  a  generation  is 
being  reared  tc  revile  and  hate  the  name  of 
drtnr-cracy  A  powerful  military  empire  Is 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  democrr.cy. 
An.d  we.  In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1941.  are 
b.ick  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  ^eat  crises 
of  American  history;  back  again,  like  those 
heroic  dead,  in  a  time  that  Ines  mens  souls. 
Today  this  whole  Nation  faces  another  Vallev 
Forge  Another  period  of  sacrifice,  another 
birth  cf  devotion  to  those  strong  principles 
by  which  our  Nation  was  born  and  became 
supreme  among  tiie  pe^  pie  cf  the  world  In 
fretdom  and  m  the  wcilare  of  the  common 
man. 


We  face  a  tmie  indeed  tha»  can  be  the  best 
time  <jr  the  worst  time  evtr  lived  through  in 
the  hi-tcry  of  our  land.  The  best  time.  If 
out  of  the  fire  of  solf-^acrifice  cur  sense  of 
the  wi  rth  rf  iv'-'l'^s.  ^r^ws  strcii;;  and  unas- 
giiil.'ibie  Tht:  w  is;  line  il  we  cannot  bring 
to  tile  altar  cf  fretdom  the  price  cf  labor  and 
dev'fi  m  V. hich  this  hour  demands  ol  every 
surviv'.::_-  democracy   in  the  world. 

Do  we  think  it  cost  nothing  to  the  men 
who  c.mpal  in  tht'e  winter  hills  tc  buy  our 
freed,  m'  Ge  .ri^e  Wa.-hinetcn  was  the  rich- 
est man  In  the  Amev.cr-n  colonies.  Had  he 
chosen  he  cr-uk!  ha\e  In. ^d  an  easy  and  com- 
fortable life  en  111.-  immense  plantation,  sur- 
rounded by  every  luxury,  waited  on  band  and 
foot  In.-UMd  he  chcre  a  bleak  room,  the 
wn^.ter-  C''.d,  and  ccns'ant  exertion  and 
an.xiety  And  by  that  choice  we  are  a  free 
and    11  ■,'.-;•,;.  ntien-    Nation    today. 

I  kii  w  th;:t  we  are  worthy  of  the  gift 
the-i  nien  of  old  pas^^d  on  to  us.  I  know 
that  m  every  Anierican  s  heart  lies  something 
of  which  tne  furcts  cf  tyranny,  the  forces 
opprsed  to  democracy,  are  altogether  unaware. 
They  -ee  u-  rich  a:id  contented,  devoted  to 
all  th'  arts  and  humanities  of  peace.  But 
what  they  do  not  rincv  is  that  in  the  breast 
of  every  man  who  ha?  inherited  this  gift  of 
liberty  there  sleeps-  a  soldipr.  ready  to  rouse 
and  fight  whenev-r  his  freedom  Is  assailed. 
I  know  that  in  this  ptaceful  throng,  in  this 
gr>at  and  ancient  society  cf  which  you  all 
are  members  or  friends,  there  stands  here 
an  invisible  army  ready  lor  the  call. 

The  strengtii  cf  cur  people  has  always  been, 
net  merely  m  tii<  ir  success,  not  mi.rely  in 
their  wealth,  and  not  merely  In  those  bene- 
fiis  ar.d  privile^ts  in  which  we  excel  all  men 
en  tills  earth,  but  our  power  to  say.  in  every 
hour  of  trial,  tiiat.  cf  all  human  benefits, 
freedom  comes  first;  tliat  it  is  worth,  and 
always  haa-  been,  tlie  same  complete  devotion 
these  heroic  dead  brciiLilit  tc  its  birth  at 
Valley  Fi^.rtte.  and  en  the  fields  of  German- 
town,  and  Brandywme.  and  Ycrktown, 

That  I  know  wiU  be  your  answer.  That  Is 
the  answ  er  I  see  on  your  faces  and  the  answer 
which  I  know  is  written  in  your  hearts,  A 
willintiness  to  endure  every  needed  sacrifice 
that  here  in  America  on  tin?  sacred  soil  the 
reign  cf  freedcm  shall  be  made  certain  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  .sens  and  daughters 
forever 

However  long  this  period  cf  trial,  however 
heavy  the  blows  wluch  the  structure  of  liberty 
has  to  endure,  th.s  I  know,  that  when  these 
days  are  ended  \vf  shall  be  able  tc  say  like 
the  prophet  Isaiah  cf  eld.  m  the  pride  of 
stoutness  cf  our  hearts.  "The  bricks  are 
fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  human 
stone  The  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we 
will  change  tliem  into  cedar?  " 

"For  God  and  country,  ni.w,  as  always." 


War  With  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TI\ES 


Thursday,  Decemb^T  11.  1'j41 


AMERICA   REPLIES  TC    .K  CH.MIFNuE 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  formal  re.<olutiop  de- 
clared war  aeainst  Fascis:  Italy  and  Nazi 
Germany.  We  declared  it  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  declaration  of  war  aeainst  us 
earlier  today  by  those  two  countries. 
This  is  not  a  voluntaiy  entrance  on  our 
part  into  World  War  Nc.  2.    In  honor 


and  decency'  we  had  no  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept the  cliailenge.  We  recognized  that 
a  state  of  war  existed.  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini havel thrown  to  us  the  gauntlet— 
we  cannot  ftep  aside  and  avoid  seeing  or 
touching  it).. 

WE  IkioST  NOT  DELUDE  OURSELVES 

We  are  ih  this  war  up  to  the  hilt  now. 
Let  no  one  take  this  course  slightly.    It 
is  the  heigtit  of  idiocy  for  any  American 
to    intone    to    himself    the    egotistical 
mouthlngs  of  old  that  the  United  Spates 
was  and  is  invincible — that  we  have  not 
been    defeated    In    war    heretofore    and 
therefore  (Jannot  be  hereafter.    We  are 
fighting  fc^  our  very  national  existence. 
We  are  compelled  now  to  fight  actually 
for  self-preservation.    We  have  taken  en 
the  greatest  military  machine  in  the  his- 
tory   of   tjie   world.     We   are    arrayed 
against  minions  of  a  psychopathic  per- 
sonality, v^ho  infuses  such  fanatical  de- 
votion in  [his  followers  that  they  fight 
like  robot*  and  automatons.     The  sol- 
diers of  Hitler  seem  to  be  immune  to 
pain,  fear,  and  mercy.    But  we  can  win, 
we  shall  Win,  and  we  will  win  this  war. 
I  wish  I  ceuld  comfort  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  America  by  reassurances  to  the 
effect  that  their  treasured  sons  could  in 
large  part   avoid  wounds,   disease,  dis- 
figurement, death,  or  loss  of  mind.    Mr. 
Speaker,  %e  are  faced  with  sanguinary 
months  aCd  years  ahead.     Long.  hard, 
almost      Unendurable,      nerve-wracking 
months  and  years  of  travail,  suffering. 
and  woe— 'Of  uncertainties,  doubts,  mis- 

I  givings.  But  Americans  aire  pood  sports. 
Just  as  in  football  contests  they  thiill  at 

'  witnessing  a  scrappy  team  putting  up  a 
battle  against  great  odds,  so  will  they  be 
inspired  in  this  terrific  struggle  by  the 
spectacle  of  courageous  Americans  un- 
willing to  retreat  before  the  onrush  of 
the  determined  enemy. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  speak  at  length, 
Mr.  Spealler.  anent  the  historical  back- 
ground of  this  struggle,  nor  of  military 
or  naval  strategy.  At  a  subsequent  and 
more  propitious  moment  I  shall  expatiate 
upon  those  features  of  World  War  No.  2. 

DO  Not  UNFAIRLY  TREAT  ITAIIAN-  AND 
I       GERMAN-AMERICANS 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
abjure  mj  fellow  Americans  not  to  per- 
secute and  prosecute  their  neighbors  who 
are  of  Italian  or  German  Extraction. 
Many  disgraceful  episodes,  involving 
outrageous  and  indecent  attacks  upon 
German-Americans,  characterized  some 
sections  0f  America  during  WorJd  War 
No.  1.  Because  a  neighbor  happens  to  be 
of  Germati  or  Italian  ancestry  does  not 
per  se  indtcate  that  such  Italian  or  Ger- 
man has  $ny  sympathy  with,  or  is  a  pro- 
ponent ot  the  totalitarian  and  brutally 
cruel  philosophies  expounded  by  Herr 
Hitler  an4  or  Signer  Mussolini.  Au  con- 
traire.  suah  German  or  Italian  may.  and 
in  many  cbses  is.  imbued  witn  a  relentless 
and  vitriolic  hatred  of  fascism  and  all 
its  works.j  Let  us  ban  witch  hunts.  Let 
us  uphold]  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Let  us  not 
give  v.-ay  io  fears.  Let  us  recognize  that 
our  cause  lis  just  and  cannot  be  advanced 
by  any  form  of  lynching  practice,  mild  or 
severe,  diiected  at  Italian-  or  German- 
American^.  Let  us  rise  pbcve  puerilQ 
manifestaitions  and  be  civilized  in  our 
treatment!  of  neighbor  and  fellow  resi- 
dents in  tJiese  oiu-  beloved  United  States. 


ArrKXIMX   T'^^  THK  mv;  ;t;i.><i,  »v  \  I.  KFi^i^^nD 


A."),'),')! 


I   Have    t'le   V.oft   Beautiful    Fir.g   in    the 
World,   and   1  m   Wavin"   It! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANCIS  R.  SMITH 

. ;    i  1  :;N.yi ',  ..M.; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  December  11,  1941 


LETTER  FROM  MRS    J    W    KIRCHHOFF.  JR 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  wi-4tien  by  Mrs.  J.  W  KirchhcfT. 
Jr.,  whose  husband  is  past  commander  of 
the  Shoemaker  Pcvst.  American  Legion. 
Bridgeton.  N.  J.  Permission  to  insert 
this  letter  in  the  Record  was  obtained 
from  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  L.  Lemon  and  Col. 
Robert  C.  Brady,  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  War  Department,  Philadelphia: 

Dear  Sir:  You  know,  this  draft  business 
and  all  the  squawking  of  the  mothers  cf  the 
little  jeeps  dcwnrlght  amuses  n-e.  How  their 
little  darlings  have  gotten  the:r  spirits  plumb 
busted  because  they  have  to  stay  In  service 
another  18  months.  Imagine  that,  and  all 
for  the  service  of  their  country,  too!  The 
Idea! 

Just  for  a  change,  let's  hear  about  a  couple 
of  guys  that  don't  mind  giving  Uncle  Sam  a 
lift  when  he  needs  them. 

One  is  a  kid  18  years  old.  who  enlisted  for 
3  years — and  he.  I'm  proud  to  say.  Is  my  son. 
My  only  son  Sure,  it  breaks  my  heart  to 
have  him  so  far  from  home,  but  at  least  I  can 
try  to  be  as  good  a  soldier  as  he  is  trying  to 
be.  He  is  in  Savannah  with  the  air  base — 
and  he  had  a  grand  Work  Pn  Jects  Adminis- 
tration Job.  digging  up  palm  trees  to  four- 
o'clccks  cut  of  a  grave  job — to  say  nothing 
of  good  old  kitchen-police  duty  He's  going 
to  be  an  airplane  mechanic  as  soon  as  they 
get  around  to  him.  and  when  this  part  of 
his  training  j^s  done  Ancl  he  has  gained 
10  pounds  and  looks  wonderful.  Right  now 
he's  down  in  Louisiana  on  the  big  maneuvers, 
living  in  mud  up  to  his  neck,  and  waiting 
In  line  for  his  chow.  But  does  he  holler? 
Not  that  boy.  To  him  that's  a  mere  fact  and 
part  of  a  Job  to  be  done.  He's  learning  that 
to  be  a  man  is  so  much  more  fun  than  play- 
ing marbles. 

The  other  boy  is  his  school  pa'  and  he  was 
drafted — so  he  enlisted  for  the  Air  Service. 
They  shipped  him  down  to  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.,  and  he  loved  it  Writes  home  it's  the 
life,  and  told  of  the  wonderful  food  he  has. 
like  chicken  and  ice  cream.  Now  he  has  been 
transferred  to  Chanute  Field  *o  learn  what 
he  has  always  wanted  to  be — and  never  had 
the  money  for — an  air  pilot. 

What  If  a  war  is  Just  around  the  corner? 
W-ill  yowling  like  a  cat  with  its  tall  caught 
in  the  doer  help?  We  mothers  have  a  big 
Job  ahead  of  us.  and  before  la  go  around 
doing  the  droop  act  and  make  everybody 
miserable  and  afraid,  including  my  son.  Id 
take  an  aspirin,  or  something.  If  "Sonny" 
has  his  spirit  broken  already,  it  will  probably 
be  in  seven  pieces  if  he  has  to  f\ght  Seme 
soldier,  if  ycu  ask  me.  and  mavbe  didnt  liave 
much  spunk  to  start  with! 

And  don't  think  I'm  not  scared  to  death 
myself  There  are  nights  when  little  devils 
oX  fear  raise  merry  heck  with  my  sleep,  and 


I've  lost  weight  wondering  where  It  will  all 
end.  Just  the  same,  there  is  a  Job  to  be 
done,  and  my  son  and  I  will  do  it  togetlier. 

And  there's  plenty  tc  do  if  ve  look  around.- 
Soldiers  don't  get  enough  pay  to  afford  luxu- 
ries, and  packing  a  box  for  ."ur  soldier  Is  a 
big  day  In  our  home.  It  requires  lime  and 
care  to  have  it  Just  right — not  too  larpe  and 
yet  enough  for  him  to  share  with  his  buddies 
Even  little  sister  spends  hours  of  sweat  and 
toil  Icing  cakes  with  stich  beautiful  violent 
cCiOrs  that  It  looks  like  a  gas  attack  when  he 
opens  the  bcx.  Then  shopping  for  seeks  and 
undies,  shavihg  lotions,  and  a  metal  mirror 
(I  spent  a  whole  morning,  trying  to  find 
one  I — it  all  takes  hours  to  find  Just  the  rieht 
thing:  writing  tc  him  and  encouraging  his 
friends  to  take  time.  too.  because  letters  from' 
home  help  a  fellow  to  do  his  beit.  There  are 
lots  and  lots  of  things  like  those — you  Just 
don't  have  time  to  worry. 

And  we've  got  to  have  faith— laith  in  God, 
In  our  country,  and  our  President.  Words 
we've  heard  so  mucii  and  they  mean  so  much. 
We're  not  smart  enough  to  run  this  coun- 
try If  we  were,  wed  be  doing  it.  So  I  say 
let  the  President  handle  his  job  and  let  us 
do  ours  We  cant  even  make  f  radio  speech 
like  he  can — but  he  cant  bake  a  cake,  either. 
He  didn't  pull  this  mess  down  on  our  heads, 
and  neither  did  we. 

It's  like  when  our  boys  were  little.  We 
sent  him  out  to  play,  and  along  comes  a  big 
bully,  knocks  ^im  dow^l  and  rolls  him  in  the 
mud.  I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I  didn't 
sit  down  and  wail  because  he  liad  been  treated 
so  terribly.  I  spent  my  time  making  him 
strong  and  well  and  teaching  him  to  take 
his  own  part,  so  that  he  came  up  out  of  the 
mud  and  gave  the  bully  some  of  his  own 
medicine  Some  oi  cur  bo>-s  are  getting 
plenty  of  mud.  but  it  will  wash  off — and  It's 
good  mud;  good  American  mud.  at  that,  and 
nothing  to  worry  about  as  ici.g  as  we  can 
come  up  out  of  it  and  give  that  bully  in 
Europe  what  he  so  richly  deserves.  When  I 
think  of  the  pitiful  children  ir  Europe.  I'd 
like  to  gc  after  him  personally. 

And  its  not  only  children  I'm  thinking 
of.  How  about  the  mess  he's  making  cf  the 
lives  of  some  of  our  finest  people?  Do  you 
remember  Lindbergh  before  he  was  married? 
Our  most  perfect  specimen  of  typical  Ameri- 
can young  manhood — modest,  unassuming, 
straightforward,  and  honest — and  yet  so 
proud.  Famous  throughout  the  world  and  a 
name  that  would  have  gone  down  In  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  times.  Left 
alone  with  the  work  he  loved  and  was  meant 
for.  he  would  mean  so  much  more  to  us  now 
than  his  effort  for  intrigue  and  world  policies, 
and  that  he's  not  fitted  for.  Sneered  at  and 
openly  booed,  they've  done  that  to  our  very 
own  hero.  Now  he's  Just  a  good  mechanic 
gene  wrong.  But  we  can  forgive  him  and  still 
admire  him  for  what  he  might  have  been, 
because  he's  not  the  only  one  that  backs  the 
wrong  horse,  and  we  all  make  mistakes. 

Our  course  is  simple  and  true.  This  Is  no 
time  to  droop  around  with  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  groan  and  moan  and  listen  to 
disloyal  talk.  Whether  we're  responsible  for 
this  thing  or  not.  we've  got  it.  and  there's 
only  one  way  to  go  My  mother  used  to  say 
to  me.  "Don't  pray  God  to  spare  ycu  trouble, 
pray  for  courage  to  meet  It" 

So  I'm  backing  my  President  every  inch,  of 
the  way  And  to  those  who  don't  want  to 
back  him.  I  have  this  to  say :  Get  on  over  there 
in  Europe,  where'you  belong.  You  will  "back" 
there,  with  a  Nazi  right  behind  you — and  It 
won't  be  funny. 

I  know  a  lot  cf  folks  will  .say.  "Just  some 
more  flag  waving."  and  that's  O  K..  too  I 
have  the  most  beautiful  flag  In  the  world  to 
wave — and  I'm  waving  it. 


River  and  KarSor  Bill  Should  Be  Passed 
at   Once — Remember   Pearl   Harbor! 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  all  means  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  recently  rep>crte(3  from  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  r '. 
House  should  be  passed  at  once.  I 
one  of  the  most  essential  measures 
the  long-range  defense  of  this  N.r 
that  has  yet  been  presented. 

The  Tennessee  Valley,  the  greatest 
area  in  America  for  the  production  of 
war  materials,  is  now  virtually  bottlod 
up.  We  need  the  outlet  down  :! 
bigbee  to  the  Gulf. 

The  recent  disaster  in  P  .:'. 
is  the  greatest  argument  ihi.'  :...- 
been  produced  for  the  develoj^nu  r, 
methods  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
other  inland  water  facilities,  m  order  to 
protect  our  Navy  and  to  provide  safe 
places  for  construction  and  ri  p.iir-  cf 
our  naval  vessels. 

Besides,  we  have  reachea  th  point 
where  our  east  and  west  i^ilroads.  in 
fact,  all  cur  railroads,  are  going  to  t>e 
taxed  to  the  very  limit. 

We  hav-^  a  shortage  of  electric  power. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  inoduction  of 
13.000.000  000  kilowatt-hour^  a  year. 

We  are  fighting  against  countne.-  tliat 
have  their  inland  waterways  developed; 
we  are  fighting  against  cnuntries  th.it 
have  their  water  pwwer  developed;  and  if 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  situation 
throughout  the  long  years  of  war  that 
are  ahead  of  us.  we  are  going  to  have  to 
develop  ours  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  hope  the  leadership  will  call  this 
measure  up  at  the  earlies*  opportunity 
and  let  us  pass  it.  so  that  v.v  :k  on  ihe.>ie 
vital  improvements  may  be  .--tai'.od  with- 
out  delay. 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor! 


The  War  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  i-:  KM  ARKS 
or  I 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPPF-EM  ATIVE3 


Monday.  D^rvihtr  S.  2941 


FAR  EASTERN  WAR   LORDS  LET  LOOSE  A    H'  RRir  ANK 

Mr.    COFFEE    of    Washmpton.      Mr. 
Speaker,  our  whole  Nation  was  horrified 
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yesterday  when  over  the  radio  we  were 

appris»'d  of  tl.e  shocking  events  which 
have  transpired  m  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  in  the  beautiful  Territory  of  H:\wail. 
The  wanton  and  excruciatingly  cruel 
attack  uixin  our  ships  of  war.  our  planes, 
and  cur  Army,  at  or  ntar  Pearl  Harbor, 
in  the  exquisr.ely  lovely  island  of  Oahu. 
was  wholly  unprovoked  and  indefensible. 

WE    DID    NOT    WANT    W.IR 

The  fat  is  in  the  fire.  The  Rubicon 
has  bc^en  crcs.sed.  There  is  no  turning 
back.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  traditionally  peace  lovers.  They  are 
normally  prone  to  disparage  and  ridicule 
bellicosity  in  their  fellows.  Prior  to  this 
foul  and  horrifyinp;  attack  by  the  Nip- 
ponese upon  American  territory,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  had  indicated  a  disposition 
to  oppose  voluntary  participation  in 
World  War  No.  2.  There  was  a  genuine 
diflference  of  opinion  existing  among 
thoughtful  Americans  as  to  methods  and 
means  to  be  adopted  In  a  world  crisis. 
All,  however,  were  of  a  unit  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  despicable  Hitler  and 
the  slimy  camp  followers  who  comprise 
his  council  of  advisers.  Americans  were 
virtually  unanimous  likewise  in  their 
contempt  for  Mussolini  and  his  mouth- 
ings,  struttinps.  and  egocentric,  megalo- 
manlacal  cavortings.  But  though  we 
contemned  and  slipmatized  these  two 
self -proclaimed  Messiahs,  we  were  re- 
luctant to  embark  uf>on  a  war  against 
them,  as  long  as  their  lackeys  and 
flunkeys,  their  military  strumpets  and 
docile  armies  had  not  committed  any 
substantial  overt  acts  against  us.  Our 
beloved  country  is  at  war  with  the  Axis — 
not  by  our  own  will,  but  in  resistance  to 
aggression  against  us.  We  must  fight  or 
surrender.  It  is  not  in  American  tradi- 
tion or  history  to  surrender.  We  pro- 
pose to  fight. 

NO     PLACE     rOR      rNFIT     NOW     AMONG     OFFTCEHS 

We  must  marshal  our  vast  resources  of 
manpower  and  raw  materials.  We  must 
subordinate  all  else  to  the  common  objec- 
tive of  administering  a  crushing  defeat 
upon  the  little  brown  men.  We  must 
compel  recognition  of  efficiency  among 
high  Army  and  Navy  Air  Corps  officers. 
We  must  eliminate  the  unfit.  We  must 
mercilessly  divorce  sentiment  from  the 
grim  business  of  war.  We  must  retire 
those  officers  who  are  disqualified  for 
active  service  by  reason  of  age.  physical 
infirmities,  or  ineptitude.  The  lazy,  the 
Inefficient,  the  careless,  mtist  all  get  out 
of  the  service.    There  is  but  little  time. 

MISTAKE     TO     PATRONIZE     THE     JAPANESE 

We  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  never  un- 
derestimated the  Japanese.  We  know 
them  as  our  neighbors.  They  are  a  smart 
people.  They  are  energetic.  They  are 
clever.  They  ure  good  imitators.  They 
make  superb  farmers.  They  are  neat  and 
clean.  They  are  devoted  family  folks. 
They  make  good  mechanics.  They  have 
an  excellent  navy. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  whip  the  Jap- 
anese. We  are  faced  with  a  long  war. 
Let  us  tighten  our  belts,  gird  on  our  ar- 
mor, and  preppre  for  the  test  of  battle. 

WE      NEED     THE      BEST      AVAILABLE      EQL'IPMENT      IN 
FAIRNESS  TO   OCR    BOYS 

I  have  been  one  of  those  Congressmgji 
who  had  resisted  tendencies  toward  war, 


though  votinK  nt  all  times  fcr  appropri- 
ations and  authorizations  for  supplying 
our  armed  sei vices  wi:h  the  best  and 
most  efficient  of  modern  mechanical 
equ'.pment.  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively. I  have  been  fearful  t>.at  some  of 
our  best  artillery  and  mode:-n  armored 
planes  had  been  given  away.  I  have  been 
apprehensive  Ies»  we  have  str  pped  to  the 
point  of  danger  our  artillery  of  us  heavier 
field  weapons  and  of  long-range  antiair- 
craft guns.  However,  the  need  now  is  to 
concentrate  such  weapons  as  we  have  in 
the  hands  of  our  heroic  boys  who  are 
baling  their  breasts  to  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  hmh  seas,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  the  i'=Iands  of  the  mid-Pacific, 
in  the  areas  contiguous  to  tiie  Japanese 
Archipelago,  our  courageous  fellow  Amer- 
icans are  daring  all.  n.^king  all,  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  beloved  land  of 
ours,  which  we  all  love  and  rc-pect.  These 
boys  are  fighting  for  you  end  for  me; 
they  are  getting  wounded  and  dying  to 
maintain  our  Bill  of  Rights,  to  perpetu- 
ate constitutional  democracy,  to  rebuke 
and  destroy  those  who  w(3Uld  tear  it 
asunder. 

J.^P   WAR   PARTY    INV\RIABLY    UTILI  ^JTD  TREACHERY 
AND   SURPRISE    AT   INCFPTION    O:"    HER    W  \RS 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  tactics 
employed  by  the  Japs.  In  1894  they 
seized  Port  Arthur  at  the  inception  of 
their  then  war  with  China,  though  at  the 
moment  negotiating  with  Chinese  envoys 
for  peace.  In  February  19!)4.  while  the 
Russian  Pacific  .squadron  wa^  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  Japanese  struck  without 
warning,  though  at  the  moment  negotiat- 
ing for  peace  with  Czanst  =nvoys.  The 
Japanese  Fleet  under  Adm;ral  Togo,  on 
the  night  of  February  8,  1904,  having 
steamed  secretly  to  Port  Ar:hur's  harbor 
approaches,  surprised  the  Russian  squad- 
ron with  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and 
wrought  heavy  damace. 

MORE  JAPANESE:  MISRFPRESENTATTONS  AND 
ACCRFSSIONS 

Though  the  Nipponese  co'ild  not  get  in 
past  the  shore  batteries  then,  they  did 
bottle  up  half  of  the  Russian  Pacific 
Fleet.  During  the  fateful  3  days  of  May 
27-29,  1905,  the  Russian  na\  al  power  was 
crushed  at  the  great  na\al  battle  of 
Tsushima.  At  that  time  the  Rusi^ians 
had  sent  a  fleet  across  two- thirds  of  the 
world,  only  to  lose  it  to  the  Japs  under 
Togo.  Tlie  same  deceptive  nethods  were 
employed  by  the  Japanese  in  1917.  when 
they  seized  the  German  treaty  port  of 
Kiaochow,  in  the  Province  of  Shantung. 
Similar  underhanded  methcds  of  di.>sim- 
ulation  and  pretense  were  employed  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  naval  conference  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  in  1921  The  Japa- 
nese lied  when  they  agreed  to  accept 
Germany's  former  island  colonie-,  in  the 
Pacific  with  the  understanding  that  these 
mandated  areas  should  remain  unforti- 
fied. Promptly  the  Japianese.  with 
tongue  in  cheek  and  with  fingers  figu- 
ratively crossed,  engaged  in  febrile  efforts 
to  fortify  the  islands.  Within  concealed 
harbors  they  set  up  shipyards,  drydocks, 
and  adjacent  to  such  harbors  they  erected 

airplane  factories  of  immense  scope,  cre- 
ated va5t  airfields,  and  put  up  subter- 
ranean hangars. 

In  1931  the  Japs  invaded  five  northern 
Provinces  of  China,  and  bv  fire  and 
sword,  deceit  and  treachery,  both  on  the 


battlefield  and  in  international  diplo- 
macy, acqjuired  the  richest  area  in  all  of 
slumbering  China,  They  made  of  Man- 
churia thie  fictitiously  independent  na- 
tion of  Manchukuo.  and  set  up  a  puppet 
government  directly  under  and  subser- 
vient to  the  Japanese  military  clique. 
Following  that  came  the  first  attack 
upon  Shanehai.  without  warning  and 
wholly  lacking  in  provocation.  In  the 
intervening  years  Korea  had  been  ac- 
quired and  later,  by  deception,  a  lease  of 
the  southern  half  of  SakhaUn  was  se- 
cured. Tlius  has  Japan  built  her  em- 
pire— built  it  on  the  ashes  and  as  the 
fruit  of  lies,  fraud,  deceit,  misrepresenta- 
tion, treachery,  and  by  fire  and  sword. 

THE  J*P  WAR  MACHINE  IS  FORMIDABLE 

Let  US  not  underestimate  the  formida- 
bility  of  the  Japanese  war  machine. 
Japan,  toe,  has  not  lost  wars.  Her  peo- 
ple constitute  the  proudest  race  in  the 
world.  Her  leaders  will  commit  hara-kiri 
when  they  feel  that  their  personal  honor 
has  been  impinged  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Death  on  the  battlefield  is  the 
highest  honor  a  Japanese  family  can 
achieve  fOr  one  of  its  members.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Japanese  makes  them  fa- 
natical as  warriors  in  risking  all  for  the 
Mikado  and  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

U-E  HAVE  BEEN   NEGLIGENT 

We  have  been  grossly  negligent,  care- 
less, and  oblivious  of  consequences.  We 
too  often  have  been  culpable  of  assuming 
toward  the  Japs  a  superiority  complex. 
Our  United  States  Naval  Intelligence 
needs  much  jacking  up.  The  Director  of 
our  Naval  Intelligence  is  listed  in  the  So- 
cial Register,  where  may*be  found  some 
1  of  the  blue-blooded  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital's  so-called  400.  The  Di- 
rector graces  an  imposing  mansion  over- 
looking the  Potomac  River  in  Virginia. 
He  entertains  delightfully,  and  is  an  af- 
fable, socially  inclined,  cultured  gentle- 
man. He  is  not  so  efficient  as  a  navigator. 
The  Naval  Intelligence  Director  and  his 
erstwhile  associate  and  predecessor  are 
coveted  assets  at  social  functions  and  are 
much  .sought  after  by  ambitious  hostesses 
in  the  National  Capital  and  environs. 
They  have  established  rigid  rules  for  ad- 
mission into  Naval  Intelligence.  The 
line  of  demarcation  is  well  defined,  be- 
tween "belonging"  and  being  "on  the  out- 
side." One  of  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations i6  that  the  candidate  for  Naval 
Intelligence  must  come  from  a  family  at 
least  four  generations  old  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  no  member  of 
the  Naval  Intelligence  can  be  an  immi- 
grant, tine  son  of  an  Immigrant,  or  the 
grandson  of  an  immigrant.  Both  his 
grandfather  and  his  grandmother  must 
have  been  born  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

SNOBEEKT    IN    THE    INTTILICrNCI    SERVICE? 

Snobbery,  you  say!  Perish  the 
thought!  The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it! 
Just  an  exclusive  club!  We  must  keep 
out  the  riffraff!  I  sometimes  suspect 
that  certain  brass  hats  are  so  busy  dis- 
cussing f-ays  and  means  of  subverting 

civil  rights  for  labor  leaders  that  they 
have  littJe  time  or  energy,  in  addition 
to  attendiing  social  functions,  bending  the 
elbow,  and  making  a  hit  with  lady  friends, 
to  check  up  on  enemy  movements. 
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Intelligence  service  can  never  be  ef- 
fective if  it  is  comprised  of  blue  bloods 
exclusively.  We  have  enough  of  that  type 
in  our  diplomatic  service.  Let  us  purge 
them  out  of  Army  and  Naval  Intelligence. 
We  need  men  who  are  linguists;  men  who 
can  speak  the  language  of  the  enemy, 
understand  his  habits,  and  mingl^  with 
him.  We  need  men  who  are  not  f^earful 
of  getting  their  hands  diity;  of  wearing 
old  clothes.  We  need  men  who  are  fear- 
less of  danger,  and  who  glory  in  adven- 
ture. 

The  director  of  our  Army  Intelligence  is 
another  grdcious  and  affable  gentleman, 
whose  fellow  officers  and  advisers  are 
young  blue  bloods  who  look  well  in  a  uni- 
form and  whose  figures  w^ould  grace  most 
drawing  rooms,  especially  when  capari- 
soned in  Brooks  Bros,  tuxedoes,  or  in  one 
of  Bell's  exclusive  tailored  models  of  the 
latest  style  in  plush  capes  and  full-dress 
suits,  not  to  mention  or  overlook  highly 
polished  decorations  and  medals  to  stud 
such  uniforms.  Places  in  the  military 
intelligence  are  reserved  for  members  of 
America's  best  families.  They  are  as  ig- 
norant of  life  in  Japanese  slum  areas 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  geisha  and 
Yoshiwara  activities  upon  the  soul  of 
Japan  as  though  they  were  on  the  planet 
Mars. 

Had  our  intelligence  services  been  on 
the  job  and  had  our  scout  patrols  been 
properly  vigilant,  they  would  have  known 
of  the  impending  approach  of  the  Jap- 
anese plane  carriers  or  heavy  bombers 
and  certainly  would  have  had  prescience 
of  Japan  declaring  war  upon  the  United 
States. 

AUSTRALIA   SENSED   THE   TEMPEST   TO    COME 

On  Wednesday.  December  3.  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  announced  that  war 
would  break  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  on  the  following  week 
end.  which  meant  the  week  end  just 
past.  Australia  thereupon  canceled  all 
Christmas  and  other  leaves,  put  all  the 
Island  continent's  armed  services  on  the 
alert,  immediately  shifted  all  war  activi- 
ties lo  a  24-hour-a-day  basis,  and  pre- 
pared resolutely  to  meet  and  face,  witl>- 
out  hesitation,  the  ineluctable  crisis  just 
ahead. 

REMEMBER     THE     ALAMO! 

Wake  up,  America!  Remember  De- 
cember 7!  Remember  Pearl  Harboi ! 
We  have  had  two  other  unforgettable 
occurrences  in  past  American  history, 
memory  of  which  infuriated  and  in- 
flamed our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Re- 
member the  Alamo!  The  Alamo  was  a 
famous  fort,  now  a  rational  monument 
in  its  rebuilt  condition,  in  the  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  which  was  besieged,  its 
defenders  hopelessly  outnumbered,  in 
1836.  by  General  Santa  Anna  at  the  head 
of  the  Mexican  Army,  when  its  brave  de- 
fenders fought  to  the  last  man.  Their 
inspiring  example  afTords  a  glorious  page 
in  American  history,  and  their  inspira- 
tion and  contribution  is  engraved  in  let- 
ters of  flaming  gold  upon  the  pillars  of 
government  comprising  the  Texas  Com- 
monwealth. Yes.  indeed,  remember  the 
Alamo! 

REMEMBER   THE    "MAINE"! 

February  15,  1898.  the  battlesliip  Maine 
was  sunk  without  warning  in  the  haibor 
of  Habana,  Cuba;   266  Americans  per- 


ished. It  has  been  freely  charged  that 
the  ship  was  blown  up  by  Spanish  sabo- 
teurs, agents  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 
It  was  a  cruel  and  frightful  tragedy.  Its 
perpetrators  forfeited  all  claim  to  mercy. 
The  sinking  of  the  Maine  made  certain 
our  entry  into  a  war  with  Spain  a  few 
weeks  later.  Remember  the  Mairiel 
And  now.  remember  Pearl  Harbor. 

I    HAVE    CONSTANTLY    OPPOSED    APPEASEMENT    OF 
JAPAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  been  aw^e 
of  the  danger  to  American  safety  of  the 
Japanese  war  machine.  I  have  deplored 
appeasement  of  the  Japanese  aggressor. 
Throughout  the  principal  cities  of  our 
country  I  have  m.ade  numerous  ad- 
dresses, demanding  the  cessation  of  the 
shoddy  business  of  selling  materiel  of 
war  to  the  Axis  countries  and  their  affili- 
ates. Especially  have  I  denounced  the 
sale  of  scrap  metal  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  Japanese  Empire.  We  have 
scandalously  stripped  cur  own  country 
of  a  major  share  of  the  available  sources 
of  scrap  metal  and  shipped  the  same  to 
Japan,  often  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
knowinc  full  well  that  such  scrap  metal 
would  be  promptly  melted  and  used  by 
the  little  brown  men  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  shells,  guns,  tanks,  planes,  ships, 
all  possibly  to  be  used  against  us.  No 
more  suicidal  policy  has  ever  been  per- 
mitted by  any  modern  country.  Japan 
has  been  our  potential  enemy  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  late  Admiral 
Robley  D.  Evans.  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  great  White  Fleet  of  16  battle- 
ships, which  was  sent  around  the  world 
in  1907-8  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, primarily  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing and  intimidating  the  Japanese, 
delivered  lectures  throughout  America  in 
the  period  between  1909  and  1912,  warn- 
ing Americans  of  the  inevitability  of  a 
war  with  Japan.  In  these  speeches. 
Admiral  Evans  adverted  to  the  immedi- 
ate menace  of  a  sackful  of  sticks  of 
dynamite  destroying  the  usability  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

H.    R     2946 

Because  I  have  felt  so  strongly  on  the 
c'angers  of  supplying  our  potential  enemy 
Japan  with  the  raw  materials  with  which 
they  would  manufacture  warships, 
planes,  and  artillery,  they  could  and 
would  use  apainst  us  in  a  forthcoming 
war.  I  introduced,  in  March  of  1939.  H.  R. 
5432.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of  im- 
plements and  materiel  of  war  to  Japan. 
It  was  the  only  bill  .ntroduced  in  Congress 
which  specifically  named  Japan  as  a 
country,  exportation  of  raw  material  to 
which  it  was  proposed  legislatively  to  in- 
terdict. The  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  conducted  hearings  on  this 
measure,  but  though  support  for  it  was 
indicated,  in  principle,  it  was  felt  that  it 
would  offend  Japan  and  was  dangerous 
to  adopt.  On  January  30,  1941,  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  2946,  embodying  the  same 
piovisions  as  the  aforementioned  meas- 
ure, yet  though  it  received  tremendous 
popular  support ,  the  bill  was  not  accorded 
a  hearing  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee   and   has   been   slumbering 

there  all  through  this  Congress. 

HOUSE   CONCr'RREKT   RESOLUTION    3  0 

On  May  5,  1941,  I  introduced  He  use 
Concurrent  Resolution  30,  designed  to 


create  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
shipment  of  war  materials  to  the  Axis 
Powers,  particularly  Japan,  reveal  the 
true  facts,  ascertain  the  causes  and  mo- 
tivations for  such  shipments,  and  thieie- 
after  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  Congress.  The  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  held  hearings  in  executive 
session  on  that  bill,  but  it  was  not  re- 
ported out  because  of  opposition  from 
the  State  Department  which  felt  that 
such  a  bill  would  be  unwise,  and  that 
stoppage  of  shipments  of  war  materials 
to  Japan  would  imitiediately  precipitate 
a  war.  At  about  that  time^arly  June 
of  1941 — Japan  invaded  Indochina. 
The  pressure  frort  the  country  was  ter- 
rific in  its  impact:  Americans  demanded 
the  immediate  stoppage  of  all  export  of 
petroleum  nroducts.  scrap  metal,  and 
related  materials  to  Japan. 

Though  on  June  30.  1940.  an  Executive 
order  had  been  signed  containing  provi- 
sions proscribing  the  shipment  of  avia- 
tion gasoline  and  No.  1  scrap  metal  to 
Japan,  the  astute  and  ingenious  Japs 
devised  unique  and  clever  methods  for 
Circumventing  such  legislative  prohibi- 
tions. We  continued  thereafter  to  ship 
alarmingly  heavy  quantities  of  scrap 
metal,  aviation  and  high-octane  gaso- 
line and  related  products  to  Japan.  In 
the  CoNGRESsiON.'iL  Recof.d  of  June  20, 
1941.  I  set  forth  the  statistics  detailing 
the  exact  amounts  we  had  exported  to 
Japan  and  begging  the  Congress  forth- 
with, summarily,  tc  end  this  shoddy  busi- 
ness. Here  we  were  arming  an  Axis 
Power,  which  was  almost  certain  to  be 
our  first  de  jure  enemy. 

FIGHT    ACMNFT    SALE    OF    ESSENTIAL    OR    R.^W 
MATERIEL  OF  W.\R  TO  JAPAN 

On  July  30.  1941,  I  addressed  Ib.e  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  on  the  subject.  The 
People  Demand  Immediate  Embargo  of 
the  Export  Petroleum  Products  to  Japan. 
As  a  part  of  this  speech  I  included  perti- 
nent extracts  from  editorials  in  hading 
daily  newspapers  of  various  States  of 
the  Union.  These  editorials  revealed  the 
almost  universal  disagreement  of  the 
American  people  with  the  policy  of  ap- 
peasing the  Japanese.  It  was  brought  out 
•  that  certain  officials  of  our  State  De- 
partment had  been  responsible  for  the 
continuation  of  this  dangerous  practice, 
though  practically  all  of  the  Federal  offi- 
cials in  the  various  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, other  than  the  Department  of 
State,  had  deplored  the  continuation  of 
such  an  ideological  paradox.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  protests  rf  the  people 
was  thunderous.  Their  epistolary  ful- 
minaticns  culminated  finally  in  the  ad- 
ministration directine  the  endinc  of  the 
export  of  war  materiels  to  Japan.  Jap- 
anese funds  were  frozen  in  the  United 
States.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  followed 
suit.     Had  this  been  done  3  years  ago, 

or  even  a  year  ago,  in  my  judgment,  we 

would  have  been  in  a  far  better  position 
to  have  met  the  crisis. 

However,  what  is  past  is  past  I  do 
not  mention  these  arresting  actions  of 
the  recent  years  in  a  spirit  ol  exultation 

concerning  my  own  consistent  and  un- 
.swerving  stand  in  this  connection,  nor 
the  \-indication  which  current  develop- 
ments have  given  to  me  for  being  one  of 
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the  few  voicf?  c:  yint:  in  the  wilderness — 
one  of  th'-  very  f»vv  in  high  public  life 
Ki-hn  sen5*'d  the  riant;»>iN  of  arming  the  po- 
tential enemy  and  who  predicted  accu- 
rately th.»'  unavoidable  sequel  to  the  pur- 
suance of  such  a  course. 

BrpprVING    W^R     M  iTFRIMS    10    FASCIST    ACGRtS- 
SOR.S    A    rT_Tn.E    POLICY 

I  hcpt'  by  new  .t  has  been  demonstrated 
conclusively  tha:  the  pcUcy  of  appeasing 
a^Ki'^i^ors,  by  seilmg   war  materials  to 
them,  is  fallaciois.  if  not  downright  self- 
destructive.     Surely   we    need   no    more 
proofs  of  the  sCiUndness  of  that  conclu- 
sion.    Recently  I  exposed  thr  fact   tliat 
we  were  .sh;pplr.K  putrcleum  producl.s  to 
Fascist  Spam.    That  ccun'ry  ha.s  openly 
championed  Fa>e:.-,t  Italy  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many; has  ridic  jl'.-d  the  Unit-;d  Slates  re- 
peatedly; ha:^  eloried  in  Japan's  treaeh- 
C'rou>  acts  iowaid  Unclf  Sam.    When  I 
brought  out  in  detail  the  extent  of  cur 
shipments  of  oil   to  Spain,  throueh  Bil- 
bao and  Tcneriffe  in  the  Canary  I.-lands. 
export    cfficials    clamped    down    a    r;eid 
censorship  so  that  no  further  informa- 
tion  was   obtainable.      I    made    several 
speeches  in   the   Hou^e  on   this   subject 
during    the    past    few   weeks.     Tht-   N^'W 
York      daily      newspaper      PM      warmly 
backed  me  up.     I  am  prcud  to  state  that 
the  Spanish  fuisco  has  ended.    Our  Gov- 
ernment   has    ofiRcially   embargoed    fur- 
ther shipm.ents  of  petroleum  products  to 
Fascist  Spain. 

We  SHOVUD  Nor  VN.jrSTLY  PERSECUTE  J.^P.^^•ESE- 

It  is  my  fer\ent  hope  and  prayer  that 
residents  of  the  United  States  of  Japane^re 
extraction  will  not  be  made  the  victim  of 
p<^Kroms  direcied  by  self -proclaimed  pa- 
triots and  by  hysterical  selt-anoint-d 
heroes  It  would  bo  a  shame  and  a 
travt  sty  on  democracy  if  blatant  and  ex- 
citM  vigilantes  should  raid  the  homes  of 
Japiine.se-Americans.  without  first  ac- 
cordins  the  pro5pective  victim  due  process 
cf  law.  A.":  one  who  ha«  live^d  as  a  neigh- 
bor to  Japanese-Americans,  I  have  found 
these  people,  on  the  whole,  to  be  law- 
abidinp,  industrioiL'',  and  unobtrusive. 
Let  us  not  make  a  mockery  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  by  mistreating  these  folks.  Let 
us  rather  regard  them  with  understand- 
ing, remembering  thev  are  the  victims;  of 
a  Japanese  war  machine,  with  the  making 
of  the  International  policies  of  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do. 

WE   SHALL   WIN 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  must  and  shall  win 
this  war.  We  will  win  it  by  sacrifice  and 
self-e£facement;  by  subordination  of  self- 
ishness to  patriotism;  by  the  submergence 
of  the  individual;  by  grim  determination 
and  energetic  application  to  duty.  We 
shall  not  fail.  Remember  December  7, 
1941!  Remember  Pearl  Harbor!  As  one 
who  has  worked  diligently  against  war, 
as  one  who  has  contemplated  the  even- 
tuality of  war  with  misgivings,  as  one 
who  reahzes  the  futility  of  wars  as  a 
national  policy,  I  recognize  we  have  no 
alternative,  following  the  invasion  of 
American  territory  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  the  Japs,  but  to  declare  war 
upon  Nippon.  We  must  go  forward  to 
victory,    regardless    of    hazards    and    of 


costs.  We  must  permit  no  obstacle  to 
stand  in  our  way  Carry  on,  AmeiiCal 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor! 
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.  f    t'.ie   Oua^-hiM   Rr. 
Tl.' y     h;ive    nil     b-  •  :: 
Bhikrly     D.im.     ha',  e 
Towaid    it-;    crnst:\;ot; 
I  am  happy  to  say  to 


Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  was 
to  have  made  an  acldr-  ss  at  a  h^anng 
beins  held  rn  the  pi'  prsed  Blakely 
Mountain  Dam  at  He*  Spi:ne>.  Ark.  I 
was  forced  to  return  to  Washington  b-^-- 
cause  of  the  das'avdly  Japanese  attack 
upon  the  Um'^d  Siat-is  and  a  speech 
was  read  for  me.  I  uxsert  it  here  in  the 
Record: 

Tfd.iy  :s  history.  At  long  last  Arkansas 
Is  emergir.g  oeit  of  the  dlscrlnanatlon  which 
_=ho  has  suffered  in  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
df veltipment,  and  navieation  improvement, 
and  we  a:e  beginning  to  see  a  little  ol  the 
realities  lur.u  helped  f  jr 

It  ha.-  beer,  my  plea.-ure  d  irni^  the  past 
3  y^.irs  to  work  h.'.nd  ui  har.d  '.virn  y  ur  dis- 
tnunnsheri  ar.ri  very  able  C'..ni;-.e,-^n.en.  W.  F. 
NtiRRLiL,  Oren  H.\rbi.->.  aiul  l\\DJO  CK-WENS, 
t.Av.;rci  the  ultini.i'e  and  complete  harnessing 

r  and  its  tributaries. 
k-f:.;y  interested  in 
i;i  \<.'  iked  tiiligently 
:i  by  M  iT.ehcdy.  and 
y  u  the.'  are  no  more 
distinguished  veninB;  men  m  tiie  Congress — 
nor.e  more  univt  r.-.iilv  liked  and  none  of 
creator  ability  tl:.in  tliey  Y  .1  .!:e  to  be 
Cdiicratiilatrri 

It  ha.>  been  my  plea.svire  :ii.-..'  '  f  course. 
to  work  with  the  Corp-  of  United  States  Army 
Eiikiinecrs,  wiio  have  done  a  inakjnificent  Job 
on  the  Ouachita  and  all  the  oilier  rivers  of 
Arkansas. 

THE  OUACHITA   RIVER    BAsIN 

All  the  engineers,  waterway  experts,  and 
public  officials,  who  liave  studied  the  Oua- 
chita River  Basin,  agree  Iha:  ir  holds  vast 
and  great  potentialities. 

Ruing  yonder  near  the  Oklahoma  line  and 
flowing  generally  northward  across  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  a  total  distaroe  of  605  miles 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Red  River,  the 
Ouachita-Black  River  drains  1111  area  of  24  790 
square  miles,  only  15.710  scuare  miles  less 
than   the   celebrated   Tennesiee 

Almost  every  ccmmercial  crop  grcwn  in  the 
United  States  thrives  somewhere  in  this 
valley,  yet  there  is  somethin£r  wror.ij.  and  we 
are  here  today  to  face  the  be  Id  facts  as  they 
are 

The  bold  facts  are  that  in  all  of  thi-  24  OOO 
square  miles  we  have  virtually  mined  tl.e 
soil  all  these  years.  The  soil  is  rapidly — very 
rapidly — becoming  thinner — and  the  thinner 
it  becomes  the  faster  it  becomes  thinner — 
and  even  in  the  lowlands  we  Ere  encountering 
annually  new  and  most  serljus  problems  of 
soil  conservation. 

Approximately  half  of  the-e  24.000  square 
miles  Is  still  in  danger,  but  {iractically  ncth- 


ing  has  be«i  done  outside  of  the  Ouachita 
National  Forest  area  to  preserve  and  improve 
and  replace  the  foresu.  There  Is  little  virgin 
timber  left. 

The  valley  of  the  Ouachita  Is  blessed  with 
many  rare  4nd  valuable  minerals.  Your  dia- 
monds and  your  bauxite  have  been  the  most 
widely  publicized,  but  you  have  many,  many 
others.  Incliding  the  strategic  ore  from  which 
mercury  lal  made,  yet  these  minerals  are 
either  belni  virtually  ignored  or  are  for  the 
most  part  Jcing  removed  from  the  State  for 
final  processing,  thus  denying  Arkansas  the 
greater  porllon  of  the  profits. 

You  havj  been  blessed  with  vast  pools  ol 
oil  and  gas]  in  unlimited  quantities.  Thanks 
to  some  Enterprising  Industrialists,  some 
of  this  Is  being  processed  and  used  locally 
but.  oh.  so i little  of  it  ae  compared  with  the 
amount  being  taken  out  for  use  elsewhere 
and  to  sustain  the  industries  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation] 

The  Oviathlla -Black  River  has  long  been  a 
great  arteiy  of  transportation,  and  I  am 
happy  to  till  you  that  la*t  spring  I  appeared 
before  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  insisted 
that  greater  navigation  facilities  should  be 
provided  f <  r  the  Ouachita. 

Even  the  ugh  the  Ouachita  has  vast  possi- 
bilities for  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  and  even  though  many  of  the  sites  yet 
undeveloped  have  long  been  recognized  as 
great  poss  billties,  even  though  the  Federal 
Government  has  developed  scores  cf  hydro- 
electric projects  throughout  the  Nation,  not 
one  has  baen  begun  yet  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  valley  of  the  Ouachita. 

Even  thbugh  the  Ouachita  and  Its  lakes 
constructed  by  a  private  power  company,  and 
this  most  [unique  city  in  the  Nation,  Hot 
Springs,  a$d  this  rare  national  park,  the  old- 
est national  park  In  the  Nation,  even  though 
they  have  Jong  been  recognized  as  great  rec- 
reational attractions,  you  have  not,  in  my 
opinion,  saen  anything  yet  as  compared  with 
what  will  come  when  the  Ouachita  Is  fully 
developed. 

Even  thpugh  you  have  here  in  this  valley 
the  purest  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  ambl- 
tiotis  and  jdeserving  people,  the  fact  remains 
that  becaiise  of  what  amounts  to  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Ouachita  has  failed  to  bring 
about  Its'  development,  you  have  suffered 
terrific  annual  migrations  of  your  people  to 
other  sections,  and  particularly  has  this  been 
true  of  ycAir  youth 

All  Arkansas  has  long  been  a  lane'  of  dls- 
crimmatiop  and  exploitation. 

*   ^  I       NARROWS  AUTHORIZED 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  Mr 
NoRRELL  alid  Mr  Harris  and  Mr.  Cravens  to 
bring  aborut  the  authorization  of  the  im- 
portant Narrows  Reservoir  on  the  Little  Mis- 
souri Rlv«i-.  a  tributary  of  the  Ouachita.  We 
were  successful  In  getting  that  done  this  past 
summer,  and  we  didn't  make  the  mistake  that 
was  made  on  the  \^Tiite  River  projects  that 
were  authorized  In  1938.  We  cidn't  author- 
ize it  for  flood  control  only.  We  authorized 
it  5f>ecific»lly  for  flood  control  and  power.  I 
am  hopefil  that  the  Narrows  project  will  be 
begun  within  the  next  few  months. 

Incidentally,  at  this  point,  I  pause  to  In- 
vite all  or  you  to  drive  up  into  north  Ar- 
kansas and  see  the  huge  Norfork  Dam  now 
under  construction  there  I  promise  you  a 
real  treat,  for  I  think  its  very  vastness  will 
amaze  you 

BLAKJXT  DAM 

The  Blakely  Dam  is  not  Just  a  local  project. 
It  Is  part  of  a  vast  prdgram.  a  program  de- 
signed to  turn  destructive  rivers  Into  tools  of 
democracy. 

May  I  di.scuss  here  briefly  now  some  spe- 
cific phases  of  the  program. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  disaster  more 
heartbreaking  than  that  which  accompanies 
floods.  Always  somebody  else's  water  piles 
down    from    the     uplands    to    de.-^'r -y     vast 
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amount*  of  property,  to  dewr  y  ;,i  mes  and 
even  to  take  human  Uvea. 

Arkansas  has  sufTered  terrific  flood  damage 
this  year,  and  we  never  know  at  what  hour 
they  may  strike  again 

The  Army  engineers  conservatively  esti- 
mate the  nvcraize  direct  fined  damage  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ouachita-Black  River  at  $967.- 
OCO  annually.  The  estimated  average  annual 
bentflt':  In  flood  control  by  Blakely  Dam  alone 
have  been  stated  by  the  Army  engineers  at 
988  000 

In  1930  818.500  people  lived  in  the  Ouach- 
ita Basin  The  most  thickly  populated  areas 
are  in  the  valley  The  best  land  is  naturally 
In  the  valley  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation  that  these  peo- 
ple and  their  lives  and  their  property  shall 
not  be  constantly  Imperiled  by  floods. 

This  project  alone  would  store  enough 
floods  to  save  more  than  one-half  million 
acres  from   1   toot  of  water. 

There  are  many  people — and  they  are  net 
all  Members  of  Congress — who  are  deter- 
mined tbat  the  flooda  Fhall  be  controlled. 
We  are  also  determined  that  where  these 
reservoirs  can  be  constructed  for  more  pur- 
poses than  flood  coi.irol.  including  power, 
they  shall  be  thus  constructed 

NAVIGATION 

Flood  waters  stored  for  flood  in  prevention 
and  released  during  the  dry  season  for  power 
production  Increase  the  stream-fl"w  and  aid 
navigation  and.  as  we  all  know,  navigation 
means  lower  freight  rates  and  lower  freight 
rates  mean  more  Industries  and  greater  pros- 
perity. 

Navigation  gives  an  area  a  contact  with  the 
world  that  cannot  be  duplicated  Naviga- 
tion on  the  Ouachita  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

RH  FFATIOW 

At  this  point  I  d'.gress  to  congratulate  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co  upon  Its  fore- 
sight  In  years  gone  by  in  constructing  its 
two  dams,  but  there  was  a  serious  mistake 
made  in  not  permitting  that  company  to 
build  Blakely  Dam 

When  the  Narrows  and  Blakely  and  other 
possible  projects  are  completed  on  the 
Ouachita  when  you  have  provided  a  chain 
of  lakes  for  this  t)eautlful  mountain  area  of 
the  valley,  with  Hot  Springs  as  its  hub,  you 
will  have  hdded  untold  wealth  to  these  Ar- 
kansas hills;  3rour  recreational  area,  already 
unexcelled,  will  be  superb 

POWER 

I  t>elieve  It  Is  almost  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  unprejiidlcid  people  who  have 
Studied  the  situation  that  the  two  greatest 
barriers  to  the  proper  Industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  social  gicwth  of  Arkansas 
are,  first,  high  discriminatory  power  rates 
and.  secondly,  high  discriminatory  freight 
rates. 

What  better  evidence  do  we  need  than 
the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  the  land  of 
*  the  Tennessee  Valley,  The  Tennessee  coun- 
try was  worn  out  before  we  began  farming 
Arkansas.  That's  why  most  of  our  grand- 
fathers  and  grandmothers   left   there. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  brought  In 
cheap  power  by  the  billions  of  kilowatt- 
hours.  New  industries  flocked  to  the  area. 
Farmers  becan  u  =  :ne  electricity  to  increase 
their  inccn.' ^ — i-.i.  i  their  happiness  The 
population  started  ir, creasing,  with  the  re- 
siilt  that,  although  Tennessee  lost  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  the  reapportionment  of 
1930.  she  gained  a  Member  In  the  reappor- 
tionment of  1940 — gained  a  Member  because 
her  percentage  of  increase  for  the  decade 
was  above  the  n:i*i  -.;il  average,  ^he  gained 
while  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  lost  a  Member, 
and  Arkansas  came  so  clc«e  to  it  that  I  can 
assure  you  it  wa.'-n't  comfortable. 

Tremendotis  new  industries  are  now  com- 
ing to  the  Colorado  and  Brazos  Rivers  in 
Texas,  where  there  has  been  created  an 
abundance  of  cheap  power  by  public  agfn- 
cles.      Thf-re    are    manv    other    areas    in    the 


country,  including  the  far  West  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  where  the  Government  has 
made  available  some  of  our  unlimited  water- 
pov,er  resource^  to  the  peoples  of  those  areas. 

In  every  Instance,  and  I  would  impress 
this  upon  you  with  all  cf  the  force  at  my 
command,  in  every  Instance,  both  In  this 
Nation  and  in  Canada  where  cheap  power 
has  been  made  available  a  wave  of  prosperity 
Immediately  followed  with  the  result  that  a 
power  shortage  was  created  The  power 
shortage  in  Tennessee  now.  becavise  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  met  all  ilt  con- 
tracts, has  been  caused  not  by  the  droughts 
but  by  the  new  industries  creating  a  de- 
mand for  power  and  more  power 

Furthermore  et  this  point  I  would  impress 
upon  ycu  thac  there  is  in  this  democracy  of 
ours  a  burden  and  a  responsibility  on  each  of 
us,  individually  and  collectively,  to  think 
and  work  out  whatever  Is  best  for  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  Selfish  private  interests,  and 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  huge  Interests 
who  can  control  the  policies  and  production 
and  distribution,  selfish  private  Interests,  have 
always  been  less  patriotic  in  time  of  war  and 
emergency  than  the  people  Historians  are 
now  writing  in  their  accounts  of  the  fall  of 
France,  that  greedy,  monopolistic,  selfish. 
private  Interests  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
contributing  factor,  for  they  sought  so  often 
their  own  momentary  gains  in  preference  to 
the  national  interest.  You  and  I  can  have 
no  motive  but  to  accomojlsh  that  which  Is 
best  for  all  thf   people. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  confidential 
map  of  the  present  power  system  of  Ger- 
many now  in  possession  of  the  United  Statts. 
The  Axis  Powers,  according  to  Chairman  Olds, 
of  the  Federal  Power  Coinmission,  by  the  end 
of  1943  will  be  in  commai^d  of  200,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  power  prod-uction  annually. 
Tlie  capacity  of  the  United  States  to<iay  is 
1 40. OOG  000.000  kilowatt-hours  annually  We 
have  get  to  increase  our  capacity  60.000  000.- 
000  kilowatt-hcurs  annually  to  equal  the 
Axis  in  2  years,  and  we  can't  possibly  do  it. 

T):.>  ::.Hy  have  had  something  to  do  with 

.  -v.^it's  last  Week  in  passing  through  the 
H'  u^'  with  administration  approval  a 
ibVuU.OOO  appropriation  to  help  rush  the 
Norfork  Dam  to  completion. 

It  has  been  said  that  p<iwer  is  tJic  Key  to 
industrial  expansion,  and  hence  the  key  to 
victory  Yet  m  spite  of  all  this  the  power 
companies  of  this  State  and  the  Nation  con- 
stantly and  ccntinuously  pursue  a  philosophy 
of  scarcity  Their  theory  is  that  we  should 
not  develop  the  power  until  we  have  a  mar- 
ket, but  If  we  don't  develop  the  p<"wer  we  will 
never  have  a  market. 

It  Is  true  that  perhaps  they  can't  afford 
to  develop  it  and  wait  on  the  market,  but  the 
Government  can.  for  the  Government  knows 
that  over  a  period  of  years  these  public-power 
projects  will  pay  for  themselves  miiiy  t:m»'i 
and  will  cost  the  Government  n  ■.).;:  l-  I* 
Is  this  philosophy  of  scarcity,  th:.-  a..:;  :  ,:  '."•: 
a  market,  that  has  left  Arkansas  destitute 
Industrially.  It  Is  like  requiring  farmers  to 
bring  their  corn  to  rniil  b' tore  the  mill  is 
built. 

Now.  let's  see  ;f  the  f^cs  bear  these  state- 
ments out  H  w  much  grneratioe  capacity 
have  we  ir.  Arkansas?  I  quote  vcu  here  from 
the  statement  of  our  own  utilities  commis- 
sion: The  total  generating  capacity  of  Ar- 
kansas, hydro  and  steam,  private  and  mu- 
nicipal, is  139  064  kilowatts  That  is  actu- 
ally less  power  than  will  be  produced  for 
the  new  aluminum  plant  Tlie  new  power 
plant  for  the  new  aluminum  plant  will  be 
of  120.000  kiloVfatt  capacity,  but  so  much 
of  this  139.000  kilowatts  present  capacity  is 
in  small  dams,  the  total  power  production 
of  Arkansas  is  less  'han  that  required  for 
the   aluminum  plant 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  figures  on 
power  consumption  In  Ark..nsas  In  1940 
the  people  of  Ark-'.T^sTS  vi'-ed  656  7=^2  000  kilo- 
watt-hours cf  power.     Tlie  net  imports  into 


Arkansas  were  4^4  7.'''l  '"C  Arkansas  im- 
ported last  year  t.6  ptrtrnt  cf  all  the  power 
that  It  used  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  power-production  possibilities  wrh  un- 
limited hydro  potentialities  vast  deposit  f 
coal,  and  vast  pools  of  ga.c  and  oil  yes  •  ii  s 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Aikajisas  is  p,  t«n- 
tially  the  best  powiT-prcducing  center  in  the 
Nation. 

I  have  here  In  my  hand  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  last  year 
showng  how  the  .States  rank  In  percent  of 
power  imported  >t  a^-  we  liave  found  a 
figure  in  which  A:  w:-.s.i.-  .-ands  at  near  the 
top  by  comparison  with  nil  of  the  Sta'.es. 
I  am  glad  we  can  rank  first  in  »omcthlr.c  but 
I  am  soiry  it  has  to  be  this.  In  percen'.Tao 
of  power  Imported  Arkansas  stands  th'  d 
from  the  top  in  all  of  the  Nation.  Little 
Delaware  is  first,  poor  Ml.'iSissJppi  is  s'ccnd. 
and  poor  Arkansas  is  tliiid  What  an  in- 
dictment. 

Right  here  I  wMit  to  call  v  ur  attention 
to  a  vicious  pnjpaganda  campaign  that  .s 
going  on  In  our  State  now.  \ou  have  seen 
all  of  these  pre&t  releases  and  you  have  heard 
the  stories  about  hew  much  p»  wor  Arkar,s'=is 
is  furnishing  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  defense  industries.  1  say  to  you 
that  the  power  companies  operating  in  Ar- 
kansas are  net  furnishii-k;  .1  Mi.c.e  k:l')v;m- 
hour  of  power  to  Tenne.-^ee  'V'.iwt\  Authority. 
Now.  it  may  be.  of  course,  that  some  of  :he 
electricity  generated  in  tills  State  actuaKy 
gets  over  into  lerinrssee  Valley  Authority, 
but  for  every  kilo^i..:' -;  >  -ir  that  is  sent  ever 
from  Arkansas  and  ; n  ru  id  in  Arkansa-  a 
kilowatt-hour  must  be  impoited  mtc  .'Sr- 
kansas  from  outside  tiie  fetate  All  ut  tins 
power  that  Is  going  to  Tenncs.'-.ee  Val;ey  Au- 
thority is  simply  passing  tl.rovieh  Arkar.sas. 
It's  the  old  story  again — evervtliine  s:m;  '.y 
passes  through  Arkan.^as  and  r.oi.e  of  the 
profits  remain  here 

Now,  If  our  people  were  paying  compara- 
tively low  rates  for  this  imi'inted  power. 
there  would  be  much  le^s  iii'-'.itioatioi.  li  r 
our  complaint,  bnt  tlie  o  !.\et.»-e  is  true  jiid 
we  stand  near  the  top  it^;^:::  m  high  pi  \v(  r 
rates 

La't  year  m  Aikan.'as  our  p' 1  j^le  paid  I(  r 
power  H3  053  BIO  Under  the  Ti  imes-'^ee  V'al- 
lev  Authority  ra'es  thev  wiilr)  hR^p  p:tcl 
f P  M7  067,  and  they  wonild  hBve  s-n'l 
16  506  743  Tlunk  of  it'  Our  tr:!nite  tc  t»e 
Power  Trti'^t  in  Arkansas  Ihm  yeir  \ms 
$6  500000— nv  'p  than  em^ugh  t'  build  this 
dam  And  where  did  this  t-^lo  d  mn 'V  go 
from  Arkansas — -th' se  <  \  •  Tha- rr-s—  ut  tie 
rate  of  $18  354  y>  v  day'  Mf^^-T  of  it  'elt 
Arkansas 

I  hold  here  '.:i  my  hand  a  iv.'.::  e'  guide 
compiled  by  the  Federal  P  wer  Comn-.i.-^rii 
showing  that  92  2  perorrt  of  p.  '.  cf  tlie  o  m- 
mon  stock  of  thu  Uircfsr  p  iwer  ccmpan\  op- 
erating in  Arkansa.s  :-  owned  by  tht  Elect:  :c 
Power  &  Light  Cc-p  li-'-r;  a  holding  com- 
pany, which  in  tu::  ;>  I  '.vr.pd  absolutely  riy 
the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co  Our  tri^u-e 
to  Wall  Street  for  the  privilege  of  bt  ;i.g 
served,  or  half  served,  by  Wall  St-eet  amounts 
to  a  dam  a  year 

Now  let's  com.e  a  little  richer  ^cme  Lft  me 
quote  you  soir.e  t\p;oal  mor.tlily  bills  as  if 
January  1.  !941.  Federal  Power  Commis'-:!  n 
releases 

I  have  selected  a  .yp;  al  T  V  A  t>  wr., 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  and  1  w,  :.•  rr  rorr.pare  its  r.itrs 
with  those  right  here  m  H  t  5-pr.:ii:^  Ark  - 
and  the  rates  in  Hot  Springs  ..:(  ptrhaps  ui.crr 
the  State  average 

^'^Bomes; ic  potrer  rata 

25  kilowatt-houns: 

Tupelo... $^  75 

Hot   Springs . l   bO 

600  kilowatt-hours:  1 

Tupelo 1 6  15 

Hot  Springs -.. .-   14  ^5 

Multiply  these  rate  difierence-  by  the  num- 
ber of  kilowait-hours  necessary  to  run  itioa* 
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any  lit'l-  Indvis'ry  and  you  run  see  why  the 
nfw  industries  are  i;oii.,j;  to  Tennes,-ee  and 
you  can  see  why  Arkansas  Ir.duftrie-  can 
ne^er  compete  conipe'^itively 

Furthermore — ar:d  this  i<  another  of  the 
trsL-edie-— rate-  reilect  themselves  at  once  In 
the  amount  cf  power  consumed  and  hence  in 
the  standard  cf  hvmg.  Here  is  how  it  worked 
iH-t  year  !n  tlie  United  S"ate«,  according  to 
the  fvderal  Power  Ccmmi—ion  estimates. 
Th''  aver.iLie  dr,ine.-tic  con  urner  in  the  United 
States  u<ed  935  k.h  watt-h  ;ur-  for  the  whole 
yi-AT.  but  in  Arkansa-s  wv  wrre  far  ur.der  the 
r.a'ional  nverai^e  ai.d  cur  people  used  not  9i5 
kilnwa't-h' ur<  btit  768  kilowatt-hcurs.  And 
»hat  did  they  do  In  Tenia  ^see,  where  the 
rates  are  lowt-r''  The  people  of  Tenne.--te 
U>ed  not  768  k'.lowatt-hCLirs.  as  in  Arkansas, 
but  1.365  kilowatt-hcurs. 

Let'.-  lock  al«o  at  what  th^  average  dome-tic 
ccn.sumer  paid  out  for  power  hist  year  rei.'ard- 
If--  of  rate-^  The  average  home  u-er  of  elec- 
tricity paid  o\it  for  power  for  the  whole  ye  ir 
$35  91  In  Arkan.'-a.s  the  average  home  user 
paid  out  for  power  $34  87.  but  in  Tenne«-  e. 
where  the  people  u.«e  nearly  twice  a-  much, 
mind  yru.  a,-  we  d.d  the  average  home  user 
paid  out  not  $34  87  but  $30  23  So  the  people 
of  Tenne.-see  have  actually  f';un.d  a  way  to 
have  'heir  rake  and  eat  it,  too  We  in.  Arkan.- 
eas  can  neither  have  our  cake  nor  eat  it. 
either 

Let's  keep  this  In  miind  also:  Power  rates 
are  ta.xes  Tliey  c'jnsritute  the  most  vicious 
form  cf  taxation  without  representation. 
The  State  and  citv  grant  tlie  power  company 
an  exclusive  franchise,  a  mcnopcly  to  perform 
an  essential  public  service  within  a  given 
area  No  one  else  can  come  in.  Actually  It 
work.s  out  this  way.  whether  there  is  an  abso- 
Jute  monopoly  jjranted  or  not. 

The  State  and  city  then  permit  the  com- 
pany to  levy  It.s  own  rate  or  tax  for  this  puo- 
lic  service.  There  1-  little,  if  any,  centre! 
over  these  rate*  The  private  power  com- 
panies have  become  the  nearest  thine  to  the 
old  Roman  tax  collector  that  we  have  ever 
known  in  these  United  States  Thev  levy 
whatever  tax  the  traffic  will  bear  and  keep 
all  of  it  they  can  get  away  with  It  is. true 
that  there  are  theoretical  controls  but  tn.e 
companies  start  out  by  setting  up  as  part  of 
their  cost  of;  service  the  outrageously  high 
salaries  cf  their  officials,  the  exorbitant  ko- 
called  service  charijes  which  they  must  make 
to  the  bliiodthirsty  holding  companies  and 
tilmost  every  other  concoction  of  which  we 
can  conceive.  They  spend  enormous  funds 
In  political  campaigns  and  charge  that  back 
to  the  people  as  part  of  the  cost  of  service. 
They  put  on  expensive  advertising  campaigns 
all  the  year — they  would  more  properly  be 
called  propaganda  campaigns — and  they  even 
charge  that  back  to  the  people  in  the  form 
of  higher  taxes  as  a  part  of  the  co.^t  of  service. 

One  of  the  few  advantages  that  man  has 
over  animals  Is  his  ability  to  oteerve  trends 
and  do  a  little  planning  by  visioning  certain 
factors  at  work  In  the  future 

Why  are  we  so  poor  in  Arkansas  and  how 
poor  are  we?  For  the  year  1939  the  per 
capita  income  cf  the  Nation  was  $536.  The 
per  capita  income  of  Arkansas  was  less  than 
half  of  that,  $244.  Now,  we  think  we  have 
had  a  little  boom  in  Arkansas  over  the  past 
few  months  We  have,  but  again  the  figures 
tell  a  dreadful  story.  In  1940.  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  Nation  was  $573  and  the  in- 
come of  Arkansas  was  $253.  The  per  capita 
Income  in  the  Nation  Jumped  $37  in  1940  but 
the  Increase  in  Arkansas  was  only  19.  so  actu- 
ally we  are  enjoying  a  sort  of  pseudo  pros- 
perity, for  the  disparity  was  greater  in  1940 
than  in  1939 

The  real  reason  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
In  the  Naticn  only  20  percent  of  the  people 
depend  directly  on  agriculture  for  a  living. 
In  Arkansas.  60  percent  of  the  people  depend 
directly  on  agriculture  for  a  liv;ng.  We  have 
been  too  much  of  a  raw  materials  economy. 
We  are  the  "colonial  empire"  of  the  United 


S*ate«,  a  land  of  exp'.oitatien.  We  furnish 
the  raw  materials  and  2ei  none  cf  the  profits 
for  their  processing  We  do  not  iiave  a  well- 
rounded  eccncmy  We  do  -not  enjoy  tlie 
economic  circle  We  should  not.  of  course, 
ha\ e  any  le-s  cf  a;;riculture  but  we  should 
have  more  of  iiidustry.  and  this  would  give 
us  n;  jrt  of  commerce.  Wc  should  process 
mere  cf  the  agricultural  commodities  that 
we  rase  and  more  of  the  forest  and  mineral 
prec;iic:s  that  we  produce 

Tiv  College  of  Busine.'^s  Administration  cf 
tiie  University  cf  Arkansas  has  figured  cut 
that  the  per  capita  income  of  any  State  or 
.sfcrio:!  is  almc-t  the  exact  inverse  ratio  of 
the  number  of  people  depending  directly  upon 
agriculture  for  a  living. 

POWER   DISTRIBUTION 

We  have  a  truly  b;g  fight  ahead  in  deliver- 
ing to  the  people  the  power  that  we  can 
produce  in  this  State  If  we  simply  build  the 
dams  and  then  permit  the  power  to  be 
gnhblrd  up  by  the  power  companies,  as  they 
are  doing  in  seme  s>'ct!ons.  and  sold  to  the 
people  still  at  the  exorbitant  rates,  then  still 
the  people  will  rot  benefit. 

Rural  electrification  offers  one  hope  but  it 
is  not  enough.  Some  type  or  kind  of  au- 
thority naust  be  set  up.  You  should  be  able 
to  obtain  some  of  the  cheap  power  of  the 
Norfork  Dam  down  here  on  the  Ouachita 
withm  24  month=  but  you  can't  do  it  unless 
some  k:i:d  cf  authority  builds  the  transmis- 
sion lin.'S 

A-  ycu  knew.  I  have  be^^n  working  for  many 
months  now  on  an  Arkansas  Valley  Authority. 
It  is  a  slow,  hard  fieht  but  we  are  definitely 
ma k Mitt  progress 

May  I  read  ycu  here  in  this  connection  a 
let'pr  which  I  received  a  short  while  ago  from 
the  Pre>ident  cf  the  United  States  on  this 
subject 

The  Whitf  Moise 
Wasfnnqton.  S--p*'"';  ber  26,  1941. 
Hon    Clyde  T    Elms 

Hou.^c  o'  Rcprt-smtatives. 

Washington.  D    C 

Df.\r  Mr  Ellis:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
September  23  in  regard  to  the  Arkansas  'Val- 
ley Authority  b]J^  I  want  to  assure  you  of 
my  continued  interest  in  the  ^^nactment  of 
tliis  legislaticM. 

Tlie  value  of  such  authorities  in  assuring 
defense  power  supply  has  been  amp'y  dem- 
onstrated during  the  past  2  ye:irs  I  am  glad 
that  the  White  and  Red  Rivers  projects. 
wi::ch  in  effect  will  form  the  nucleus  of  this 
Arkar.sas  Valley  resicnal  program,  are  going 
ahead  Recent  studies  cf  the  power  require- 
ments of  the  defense  program  indicate  that 
thfy  should  be  expedited, 

I  am  also  convinced  that  such  authorities, 
ba-ed  on  full  utilization  cf  the  resources  of 
our  river  basins,  can  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
eventual  adjustment  to  a  peacetime  economy 
which  the  post-war  world  will  require 

You  are.  of  course,  aware  cf  the  di3ie\;:t 
prcblems  involved  m  reconciling  vary.t.g 
points  of  view  toward  this  type  cf  legislation. 
For  this  reason  I  am  sure  that  you  will  appre. 
elate  the  importance  of  'he  careful  work  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  doing  m  reachir.g 
a  solution  which  will  assure  the  expediting  of 
these  river-baain  proi^'rams  on  the  soundest 
possible  basis.  It  would  please  me  very  much 
to  see  the  enactment  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Authenty  at  this  session. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fr.\nklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

A  new  draft  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Author- 
ity  bill  IS  now  being  prepared  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction  by  the  legal  sta.T  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  new  bill  will  be 
introduced  shortly,  I  heard  Senator  Lfe.  of 
Oklahoma,  say  to  the  President  that  he  would 
sponsor  it  in  the  Senate.  I  will  introduce  it 
In  the  House, 

There  is  no  point  in  our  kiddmi^  ourselves. 
We  have  many  battles  ahead.  We  the  people 
must  ilick   togeUier,    Public  power   cannot 


survive  in  my  district  alone  In  Arkansas.  It 
must  operate  in  all  the  State  or  not  at  all. 
That  is  why  1  have  prepared  this  statement. 

Who  shall  build  the  dam?  If  the  private 
power  companies  could  and  would  build  all 
these  dams  InjArkansas  and  give  to  the  people 
of  our  State  {the  same  benefit^  therefrom,  I 
would  prefer  ^lat  the  private  companies  build 
them.  but»..tha  program  is  far  too  big  for  that. 

Private  coAipanies  have  never  yet  con- 
structed any  pf  the  larger  dams  in  this  Na- 
tion. They  h^ve  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
struct this  ot|e  and  several  in  my  district,  on 
whose  sites  t^ey  held  permits  for  long  years. 
I  am  convinced  that  only  the  Government  Is 
big  enough  t<j  do  it.  Furthermore,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  brought  about  water  develop- 
ment, has  haj-nessed  the  rivers,  and  brought 
prosperity  to  the  river  basins  of  practically 
every  other  section  of  the  country  where  th^^<^ 
possibilities  ekisted  except  our  own.  We  ar^ 
on  the  defens^. 

We  are  discriminated  against.  We  must 
bring  about  tpe  complete  development  of  the 
rivers  of  Arkafisas  Just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  also  ponvlnced  that  it  would  be  to 
the  lnterei^t  ot  the  private  power  companies  In 
the  long  rurij  to  Join  us  in  this  fight  and 
help  us  bring  about  the  development. 

CONCLUSION 

Do  we  waijt  the  Blakely  Mountain  Dam? 
My  answer  i^  "yes" — "yes  '  for  flood  control 
and  "yes"  for;  those  87.800.000  kilowatt-hours 
of  power  annjially  that  it  will  produce;  "yes" 
for  its  effect!  on  navigntior  and  recreation 
and  the  geneial  welfare  of  all  this  section. 

I  believe  InJAmerica.  I  believe  In  the  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life.  I  believe  that  out  of  this 
wounded  world  will  somehow  emerge  a 
stronger  Unllled  States  and  a  rebirth  of  de- 
mocracy evarywhere — aggressive,  dynamic. 
Christian  deiiocracy — enjoying  less  cf  selflsh- 
ne.ss  and  greajtcr  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  worldj  is  ours,  and  the  burden  is 
squarely  upoq  you  and  me  to  catch  the  vision 
and  start  designing  our  own  destiny.  The 
future  does  npt  belong  to  men  of  little  faith. 


The  War  Resolutions 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  SHERIDAN 

<..'  r     r  r.  N  N  3  V  L  V  \  S  I  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  11,  1941 


Mr.  SHERIDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  nc'v\s  was  hashed  to  the  world  that 
Italy  ajid  Germany  had  declared  war  on 
our  United  States  of  America,  I  was  in 
my  district  on  oflBcial  business.  I  imme- 
diately started  back  to  Washington  but 
found  no  planes  available  to  assure  my 
arrival  before  Congress  began  its  deliber- 
ations. I,  therefore,  made  reservations 
on  the  first  train  leaving  Philadelphia,  ar- 
riving on  th3  floor  of  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress just  I  minute  after  yuu  had  an- 
nounced the  vote.  If  my  train  had  not 
been  13  minuies  behind  schedule.  I  would 
have  been  present  to  cast  my  affirmative 
vote,  as  I  did  on  Monday  last,  against" 
Japan,  in  behalf  of  each  resolution,  de- 
claring a  state  of  war  existing  between 
the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Germany 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  seems  Divine  Providence  should  de- 
cree that  this  occasion  should  fall  almost 
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on  thr  exact  datp  that  we  are  ce'.ebratinc 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  bin  hi  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are 
again  asserting  and  reechoing  through- 
cut  the  civilized  woild.  tl-iat  riphi  will 
triumph  over  might;  that  aggression, 
under  title  of  nf  w  order,  shall  have  no 
place  among  frtedom-loving  peoples. 

We  are  again  callrd  upon  t-o  defend 
these  principles  of  cur  Bill  of  Rights. 
These,  which  we  have  extended  to  others 
un.selfishly  and  from  wr.ich  groups  we 
have  obtained  some  of  our  greatest 
citizens. 

This  Bill  of  Rights  s  our  concept  of  a 
free  nation.  These  are  our  ideals,  our 
rights,  our  henuge.  won  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost  in  human  tlood  and  sacrifice. 

Now  the  Yanks  have  been  attacked. 
The  obligations  of  citizenship  must  nec- 
essarily be  expr(>ssed.  Public  realization 
has  been  spontaneous  Our  citizens  are 
flocking  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation's 
colors.  Our  support  i.'-  absolutely  unified. 
The  Yanks  of  1941.  w  tl;  God  s  guidance 
in  their  every  action,  wiil  acquit  them- 
selves as  glgriously  a.s  they  did  back  in 
1918. 


Remember  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  Or    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

CF    PE.VNy^  !  \  A.N-;  \ 

IN  THF  HOI'.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fuday.  DvccrtibtT  12    1941 


LETTER  TO  .\DMIRAL  KICHISABURO 
NOMIRA 


Ml.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, Dt^cemb'  r  13,  I  will  realize  one 
of  my  fonde.'it  an-.bition,';  when  I  report 
for  active  service  witl  the  Unittd  States 
Navy  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Atlantic  Reet  for  sea  duty  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

My  period  of  duty  may  not  b<'  ffr  the 
entire  duralnnof  the  presen'  emergency, 
but  I  hope  to  serve  sufficient  periods  of 
time  to  serve  both  mv  constituents  and 
my  country. 

With  the  American  people  united  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  wipi  out  the  yellow  peril 
and  thfir  Axis  partners,  it  is  only  nat- 
ural for  one  who  has  accepted  a  decora- 
tion from  the  enemy  during  the  peaceful 
era  to  view  such  an  award  wi>h  disgust 
and  contempt. 

In  1936.  a.s  L'ommander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  S'ate.  I  headed  a  good-will 
delegation  to  Japan  as  a  return  visit  for 
the  1935  vi.sitation  to  this  country  of  a 
similar  delegation  sponsored  by  the  Im- 
perial Reservists'  Association  of  Japan. 

Both  of  these  good-will  delegations 
were  not  official  visits  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  They  were  merely  gestures  of  good 
will  that  had  the  approval  of  both  the 
United    States    and    Japanese    Govern- 


ment':.    At  that  time  I  was  the  recipient 
of  a  decoration  from  the  Imperial  Re- 

Servi.-^t.^'  Association  of  Japan  inscribed 
as  follows; 

111  tcken  of  our  friendship  and  hands  across 
the  sea  to  endure  to  the  end  of  tlie  v.crld. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  point  out  the 
hollow  mockery  of  these  words  in  the 
liKlu  of  present  developrr.ents.  Accord- 
ingly I  am  returning  the  decoration  with 
the  following  letter,  which  reveals  my 
attitude  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

Co;SCREss  or  the  U.nited  States, 

HOVSE   OF   Rfpre.sen-i.\ti\'es, 
Washingioii.  D    C  .  Dccanbcr  12.  1941. 
Admiral  KiCHiSABfRO  Numura. 

Lately  Ambassador  From  JapaH, 

Washington.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  visitation  to  Japan  In 
1936  of  a  good -will  delegation  representing 
the  'Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Slates  was  the  occasion  for  the  awarding  to 
me  in  my  capacity  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  the  enclosed  decoration  by  the  Im- 
perial Reservist  Association  erf  Japan  on  which 
there  Is  inscribed  "In  token  of  our  friendship 
and  hands  across  the  sea  to  endure  to  the  end 
of  the  world." 

After  the  treacherous  assault  on  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  December  7.  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  decoration  are  not  alone  an 
empty  and  meaningless  gesture  but  in  view 
of  the  loss  of  life  of  my  fellow  Americans 
while  both  our  nations  were  at  peace,  one  of 
the  most  dastardly  acts  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I  am  not  alone  returning  this  decoration 
with  resentment,  but  I  am  determined  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  from  my 
congressional  duties  in  the  United  States 
naval  forces  In  an  effort  to  avenge  the  bar- 
barous treatment  accorded  us  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation.  I  am  reporting  for  sea  duty 
Saturday,  December  13.  with  the  United 
States  Navy,  with  the  slogan  "Remember 
Pearl  Harbor"  Inscribed  on  my  heart. 
Very  sincerely. 

James  E    Van  Zandt. 


The  Individual's  Responsibility  In  War 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday  December  12.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE   MONROE    i  WIS  ) 
EVENING   TIMES 


side  as  we  have  walttd  and  waited  for  the 
ar.-wer  t*    prcpior  questions. 

The  ai:swer  came  all  right,  for.  hkc  the 
lowest  criminal  would  stab  his  victim  xn  vhe 
back,  the  Jnp.nnesi  let  loose  an  attack  upon 
American  navhl  buses  an  attack  which  de- 
stroyed Aniiricar,  property  and  killed  Ameri- 
can men  Ai.d  then,  after  th-s  most  diaboli- 
cal attack,  the  lormi-.l  declaration  of  war 
from  Tokyo. 

The  United  States  has  become  electnfled. 
and  electrified  it  shall  stay  We  are  at  war 
and  with  a  country  tliat  muj?t  l^e  destroyed, 
destroyed  Just  as  surely  and  as  computely 
as  its  two  blo(xl -thirsty  allies  which  hpve 
turned  the  world  into  a  maelstrom  of  Itar. 
hate.  Jealousy,  and  iningue  These  r.auoii*. 
run  as  they  are  today  by  cutthroats.  hav« 
no  right  to  be  i.  part  of  civilization,  and  nov 
our  road  Is  cletir. 

Hating  war  us  we  do  and  &s  every  other 
American  truly  must,  we  shudder  at  the 
const-quences.  Wo  know  fuU  well  what  we 
mu«i  expect  enc^  what  lies  in  the  future 
which  Is  clouded  indeed.  But  &<-  a  ptuce- 
lovlng  people  \ve  must  fight  for  that  peace 
which  we  sincerely  believe,  with  the  lessons 
of  the  last  war  Dtfore  us,  will  bring  about  the 
proper  treatment  of  those  refpuhible,  to  as- 
sure us  of  everlasting  peace. 

We  must  all  take  stock  of  ourselves  and 
become  aware  of  the  great  responsibility  that 
is  ours  individually.  Trying  days  lie  ahead, 
days  of  loneliness  for  many,  hardship  for  all. 
We  must  resolve  now,  and  how  unfortunate 
that  we  should  have  to.  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  help  bring  abru ;  the  final  victory, 
which  we  hope  shall  not  be  too  far  off. 


Mr  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Monroe  Fvcnmg  Times.  Monroe.  Wis.. 
stressing  the  individual's  responsibility  in 
time  of  war,  as  follows: 

[Fr.jm  the  M  i-.roe    (Wis  )    Evening  Times  cf 
Dtfceniber  8    1941] 

WAR 

The   thing   most  feared    through    the  past 

months  of  tension  between  the  Governments  i 

of    Japan    and    the    United    States   has    hap-  | 

pened.     It    is   war    In    all    its    bloedy    horror.  [ 

There  is  a  limit    to   the   enduiance  and   pa-  | 

tience  oJ  man,  and  it  has  all  been  en  our  ' 


A  Mayor  Looks  At  Federal-Aid  Housing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT.  GORE 

or  TENNEssn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  12.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  ROY  LeCRAW.  MAYOR 
OF  ATLANTA 


Mr  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  an  ddress  on  the  subject.  A 
Mayor  Le>ok5  At  Pederal-Aid  Housing,  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Roy  LeCraw, 
mayor  of  Atlanta: 

In  order  to  adequately  evaluate  the  ques- 
tion— and  I  u-e  the  word  "question"  pre- 
meditatlvely — cf  Federal-aid  housing  it  Xm 
necessary  to  study  i:  from  two  vi:wpoint,.s — 
first,  the  social,  and  second  the  economic — 
and  from  each  of  these  two  vii.wpointfi  it  is 
necessary  again  to  study  it  inm  the  stand- 
point of  the  effect  upon  the  present  ecnera- 
tlon  of  berreficinries  of  the  proeran-.  and  the 
future  effect  upcn  thosf  ilv.-iB  around  the 
projects  t.nd  knowing  abrut  them  but  yet 
not  living  in  their. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  when  the  State  under- 
takes to  help  one  person  or  cr^e  group  of 
persons  that  this  must  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  pre  up  of  persons  Today 
It  is  the  case  that  iii  ovir  real  to  help  seme 
we  may  bring  permanent  injury  to  others, 
injuries  which,  in  the  kng  run  more  tiian 
effect  the  benefits  to  tho>e  aided  Every 
social  experiment,  then,  such  as  Fedt-rally 
aided  hou.sing.  should  be  studied  in  the 
inverse  ratio,  and  we  should  not  allow  the 
beneftis   a:.d    social   ac\antagjs   obtained   to 
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obscure   our   lontj-range   view  cf   the   poten- 
tially negative  s(2clal  results. 

We  will  start,  then,  by  admitting  freely 
the  premise  that  the  newly  completed  hous- 
ing pr-iject.s  are  ROod  to  look  upon  and  are 
a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  slum  areas 
which  they  have  .'succeeded.  We  must,  how- 
ever, at  thi.s  point,  clearly  face  another  defi- 
nite fact,  which  is  this:  Die  Government 
c&nnot  build  apartment  buildings  or  any- 
thlni;  els-e  cheaper  than  prlvii'.o  Industry  can 
build  them  In  fact,  it  is  a  well-known  truth 
that  almost  Invariably  Government  pays  more 
fiT  the  same  article  That  certainly  has  been 
the  truth  in  our  city  governnu-nt  of  Atlanta 
In  the  pa.st  and  I  believe  It  i.s  the  truth  in 
practically  every  government.il  unit  in  these 
United  States 

However,  I  hav  refused  to  accept  this 
philosophy  In  the  administration  of  Atlanta's 
city  government  and  am  dr-ving  the  tcughebt 
business  barpam  that  I  can  en  all  our  con- 
tracts. An  official  of  the  Atlanta  projects. 
Incidentally,  admitted  this  fact  to  me  im- 
mediately upon  my  a'^kln^  him  the  question. 
"No. "  said  he.  "we  cannot  build  these  build- 
Ines  any  cheaper  than  private  business  could 
build  them"  Where,  then  is  your  saving':'" 
I  questioned  "Hi,w  are  you  enabled  to  give 
better  housing  for  le.-s  money?"  "The 
answt-r  to  that  "  said  he.  "is  ea>y  "  "We 
simply  do  not  pay  local  taxes,  or  that  is.  we 
pay  very  little  local  and  State  taxes"  As  I 
thought  this  matter  through  m  my  con- 
tinued study  of  the  Atlanta  projects,  imnie- 
diately  it  became  clear  that  If  these  projects 
are  riding  free  and  If  they  are  receiving  local 
services  for  which  they  are  not  paying  then  it 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  .someone  else  is  doing 
the  paying,  because  they  are  receiving  the 
same  services  the  ether  citizens  of  Atlanta  are 
receiving  Following  th.s  thought  through.  I 
carefully  checked  the  number  of  people  in 
the  projects  in  our  city.  The  total  is  16.000. 
Now,  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the 
city  government  of  Atlanta  is  $37  98  per 
capita.  Multiplying  this  out  we  see  that  we 
should  collect  from  these  16,000  people  as  a 
group.  R  total  of  »607,680  if  they  are  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  maintaining  our  city 
services.  My  check-up  revealed,  however,  that 
for  the  12  months  ending  June  of  this  year 
these  projects  paftl  to  the  city  of  Atlanta 
only  $14,500.  A  trip  to  Washington  and  a 
presentation  of  the  facts  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  a  sleeves-rolled-up  argu- 
ment has  resulted  In  an  increased  allocation 
to  us  of  the  full  5  percent  of  the  shelter  rents 
allowed  under  this  beneficent  law.  This  will 
to.al  approximately  $37,500  for  this  year. 
Dividing  this  again,  we  find  that  It  amounts 
to  $2  34  per  capita.  Now.  we  will  have  to 
credit  the  occupants  of  the  projects  with  some 
small  personal  taxes  which  they  pay.  but  a 
check  up  of  this  amoiint  reveals  that  it  is 
negligible  However,  giving  them  credit  for 
$1  per  person  for  additional  personal  taxes, 
which  figure  in  my  opinion  is  liberal,  that 
still  leaves  an  over-all  contribution  to  city 
services  of  $3  34  per  capita  as  against  a  city- 
wide  per  capita  cost  of  $37  98  Figuring  this 
another  way— the  Housing  Authority  has 
$21,600,000  invested  In  the  Atlanta  projects. 
Applying  to  this  our  ad  valorem  tax  rate  cf 
16  mills  plus  our  $3  sanitary  tax  makes  a 
total  of  $360,000  which  we  should  collect,  pro- 
portionate to  our  tax  collections  from  other 
Income  property.  And  they  are  paying  tis 
only  one-tenth  cf  that  amount.  Conversely 
then,  we  are  forced  in  Atlanta  to  levy  the 
additional  taxes  on  the  remaining  284,000  peo- 
ple in  our  city  in  order  that  we  might  give  a 
subsidy  to  the  occupants  of  the  projects. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  ask  this  question: 
Is  a  subsidy  of  this  kind  healthy?  Will  It 
contribute  to  the  initiative,  industriousness. 
and  ambition  of  these  subsidized  people? 
Long  before  us  has  been  dangled  the  Utopian 
dream  of  the  perfect  socialistic  state,  where 
everything  is  commonly  owned  and  common- 
ly shared.     I  must  immediately  state,  how- 


ever, this  difference  between  socialism  and 
communism,  which  few  people  have  reduced 
to  every-day  terms.  Socialism,  you  know, 
involves  both  ownership  and  use  by  the 
people,  whereas  communism  involves  owner- 
ship by  the  government  and  use  by  the 
people.  Ownership  by  the  government,  of 
course,  infers  immediately  control  by  the 
government — control  both  of  the  economy 
and  tho  social  lives  of  the  people — control 
also  perhaps  of  their  votes  People  do  not 
vote  against  Santa  Ciaus.  If  these  projects, 
then,  are  not  communistic,  then  I  do  not  know 
tlie  meaning  of  tl.e  word.  Probably  inspired, 
we  will  admit,  by  humanitarian  motives. 
ide;tli;-tic  m  their  conception,  nevertheless, 
they  bear  the  unequivocal  label  communistic. 
Now.  even  communism,  a  fair  man  will  admit, 
has  .some  excellent  features,  generous  and 
idealistic  in  their  essence  However,  if  we 
cc  u!d  have  these  good  features  of  com.mu- 
nism  without  the  bad  ones,  then  that  would 
be  very  desirable  That,  however,  is,  of 
course,   impossible 

I  will  never  forget  when  the  doctor  first 
told  me  to  put  on  gla.^ses.  "Are  they  cura» 
tive?"  said  I.  "Can  I  wear  them  a  while  and 
cure  my  eye  trouble?  '  The  doctor  laughed. 
"No."  said  he,  "you  wear  these  glasses  for 
a  while  and  then  you  will  need  stronger 
ones,  and  later  still  stronger  ones"  "In 
other  words."  said  I,  "glasses  are  weakening, 
and  the  more  I  lean  on  them  the  heavier  I 
mu-t  lean  Is  that  so?"  "Yes:  that  is  Just 
It,  but  we  have  not  found  any  other  formula 
a~  yet  "  I  theii  threw  the  glasses  away  and 
refused  to  wear  them  for  5  years,  but,  you 
see,  they  got  me  in  the  end.  Commtinism 
is  that  way  Social  subsidies  are  that  way. 
Help  of  any  kind  to  the  iiuman  being,  let  me 
say,  is  that  way.  When  you  first  help  them 
they  appreciate  it  They  are  a  little  shame- 
faced about  accepting  it  Then,  when  the 
second  helping  comes  along,  they  aren't  a  bit 
ashamed  aiid  are  not  quite  so  grateful.  But 
by  the  third  helping,  confound  it,  you  owe  it 
to  them,  and  then,  Just  try  to  cut  off  fhe  help. 
W'e  are  all  that  way.  I  contend  therefore 
that  the  social  effects  of  Federal-aid  hous- 
ing cannot  help  but  be  bad.  The  helped 
will  grow  weaker,  niore  demanding,  less 
ambitious. 

The  economic  effects  are  likewise  bad  The 
occupant  of  the  housing  project  realizes  that 
he  is  getting  better  cjuarters  for  less  money. 
He  needs  only  to  compare  the  place  which 
he  had  for  the  same  rent  'oefcre  he  entered 
the  project  Of  course  we  will  admit  that 
his  particular  landlord  might  have  been  mak- 
ing too  much  money  off  him  However,  the 
records'  of  apartment  ownership  (and  I  owned 
a  16-unit  one  myself  for  a  good  while)  show 
that  the  net  returns  for  the  past  8  or  10 
years  have  been  very  lew  Then  too.  we 
Americans  know  that  the  competitive  situa- 
tion always  takes  care  of  the  cheater  landlord 
or  the  cheater  in  anv  other  iir.e  cf  business. 
It  catches  up  with  him  finally  arid  cnly  those 
who  give  value  received  In  the  end  survive. 
Tlie  unconscious  effects  then.  upo:.  the  occu- 
pants cf  tlie  housing  projects,  of  receiving  a 
direct  subsidy,  is  weakening  to  their  charac- 
ters and  to  their  initiative  and  it  sounds  the 
death  knell  to  their  individuality. 

Just  across  the  streets  from  our  housing 
projects  in  Atlanta  there  are  rows  of  houses 
where  other  people  live  Imagine  these  peo- 
ple looking  across  the  street  and  saying  to 
themselves  "I  cannot  get  into  thcit  project 
because  my  Income  is  too  low" — or  perhaps 
they  say  "because  my  income  is  too  high  " 
In  either  event  they  see  that  their  neighbors 
across  the  street  are  getting  more  for  less 
money  A  class  line  is  immediately  set  up, 
a  barrier,  a  feeling  that  the  neighbor  Is  get- 
ting a  special  preference,  and  tragically  at 
his  (the  outsider's)  expense  Now  fundamen- 
tally no  democracy  can  survive  while  one 
class  is  given  preference  over  others  If  this 
is  the  truth  then  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street   will  soon  demand  with  Justifica- 


tion that  the}'  too  receive  similar  benefits, 
similar  helps  and  never  forget  this.  Some 
obliging  demigog  will  arise,  run  for  public 
office  and  cash  in  on  this  made-to-order  cam- 
paign issue. 

Tragically  true  it  is  that  we  see  going  on 
today  a  coiisttut  surrender  cf  our  liberties,  a 
passive  surrender?  Yes;  caused  by  indiffer- 
ence on  the  ptrt  of  some  but  bought  by  sub- 
sidles  from  niany  others.  And  never  forget, 
friends,  that  ,not  only  our  Government  but 
any  government  is  always  ready  to  take  all 
of  those  liberties  which  the  people  are  willing, 
or  can  be  petsuaded.  to  surrender.  Oh.  the 
baits  that  aae  offered  In  this  tragic  game. 
Security,  we  'are  offered  by  a  paternalistic 
government,  j  Security — I  have  almost  come 
to  hate  that  word.  To  me  it  Is  an  opiate 
deadening  m|  sense  of  driving  desire  to  buc- 
ceed  This  Itation  was  not  founded  upon 
security  but  upon  insecurity,  and  if  we  are 
made  secure, 'job  secure,  old-age  secure,  and 
all  of  the  otl*r  secures  then  that  condiment 
can  of  life,  nisecurlty.  is  banished  and  we 
become  autoinatons.  followers,  rank  fillers, 
easy  prey,  for  the  regimenter  and  the  price 
fixer  Surely  in  these  very  vital  times  whtn 
all  of  our  energies  should  be  employed  exclu- 
sively In  pushing  forward  our  great  defence 
efforts,  we  sBould  take  a  holiday  on  all  of 
these  extracurricular  things  like  housing  and 
while  we  are  fdoing  tliis  make  an  estimate  of 
the  effects  of  fthe  program  up  to  date  in  order 
that  we  may  fivold  in  the  future  our  mistakes 
of  the  past.   , 

I  stood  in  t>ie  Senate  Chamber  of  our  Capi- 
tol not  long  bgo  opposing  a  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  deorgia  State  Milk  Control  Board 
to  increase  ihe  price  of  milk  for  Atlanta. 
Th»  is  approjcimately  what  I  said : 

"Gentlemet,  it  isn't  just  this  1-  or  2-cent 
Increase  that  I  fear.  It  is  the  social  effects 
Here  you  sit, |  seven  appointed  people,  setting 
this  price — ^ve  of  you  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  imilk — five  of  you  people  who 
can  profit  by  this  increase  You  propose  to 
impose  upon  us  this  price  increase.  In  do- 
ing this  you  are  saying  to  the  slovenly,  in- 
efficient milk  producer.  'We  will  boost  you  up. 
We  will  malj(e  the  people  pay  you  a  better 
price  even  though  you  do  not  produce  a 
better  produtt'  and  to  the  efficient,  hustling 
milkman  who  does  produce  a  better  prod- 
uct, you  are  saying,  'By  leveling  this  price  by 
law  we  will  eptop  you  from  securing  a  better 
price.  Stop  being  so  efficient,  stop  hustling, 
level  yourself  out.  pool  yourself  with  your 
fellows  and  be  satisfied  with  an  equal,  un- 
competitive price.'  Gentlemen,  you  are  kill- 
ing init^ativt.  killing  the  individual  Amer- 
ican soul  $ut  to  go  on  with  this  story, 
'slum  cleararice.'  they  call  it,  but  let  me  give 
you  a  striking  and  tragic  illustration  of  that, 
too.  The  fijst  project  in  Atlanta  was  the 
Techwcod  Housing  Project.  It  was  in  a 
slum  area  pertly  white  and  partly  colored. 
A  careful  ch«ck-up  has  revealed  that  not  one 
single  family  who  was  in  the  original  slum 
area  is  now  back  in  the  completed  housing 
project,  and  the  situation  is  practically  the 
same  in  all  of  our  other  projects  What 
then  does  this  mean?  It  merely  means  that 
the  slum  dwellers  have  been  pushed  out 
into  other  nearby  sections,  and  people  have 
been  brouglit  in  who  formerly  occupied 
^  fairly  nice  quarters  in  other  sections  of  the 
▼  city  to  fill  \m  the  newly  completed  housing 
projects.        I   ■ 

"The  apartments  then  which  were  left  va- 
cant by  the$e  people  who  have  departed  to 
the  housing  projects  stay  vacant  for  a  while 
and  then  along  comes  one  of  these  families 
who  were  originally  in  the  slum  which  was 
cleared,  and  the  landlord  in  desperation  puts 
him  into  the  vacated  apartment.  He  has  to 
take  less  rent,  of  course,  bec^Tise  he  is  des- 
perate, and  he  attempts  to  get  by  by  bleeding 
the  apartment  building  itself  He  lets  It  go 
down,  neglects  the  repairs,  and  In  the  normal 
course  of  evolution  thii  will  t)ecome  a  tene- 
ment, a  slum,  and  so  finally  we  have  the  slum 
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again,  but  in  a  ( 
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different  place.  The  landlord 
t;  he  resents  this  tax-free  com- 
petition, this  unfair  competition  which  he 
cannot  buck.  'My  government.'  says  he,  'Is 
this  what  it  is  doing  to  me.  taking  my  ten- 
ants and  forcing  me  to  take  a  lower  cla.=s  of 
people  at  lower  rente?  Taxes?  Yes;  that  Is 
what  Is  cutting  me  down,  but  1  wouldn't 
ncilnd  except  that  my  tax  mc  ney  goes  to  sub- 
sidize these  very  people  who  formerly  were 
my  tenants,  but  now  arc  ben.p  given  cheaper 
rent  through  the  medium  cf  my  Gcvernment 
at  my  expense.'  Gradually  this  class  of  people, 
too.  become  disillusioned  and  begin  to  doubt. 
Is  democracy,  after  all,  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment?' say  them.  Was  Lcrd  Macaulay 
right  when  he  predicted  that  the  United 
States  would  survive  as  a  democracy  for  cnly 
150  years?  Have  the  ma.sses  finally  become 
conscious  of  their  power  and  are  they  engaged 
In  plundering  the  classes  throtigh  the  medium 
cf  a  paternalistic  government,  aided  and 
abetter  by  that  superinsidious  weapon,  'the 
power  to  tax?  II  so,  what  is  the  use?  I  am 
going  to  cafih  in  and  quit  trying  "  Gentle- 
men, that  illustration  perhaps  might  sound 
far-fetched,  but  who  is  there,  here,  or  any- 
where who  will  deny  that  we  are  wtting  up 
cor.ditions  conducive  to  just  that  type  cf 
thinking? 

Tlie  attitude  which  we  are  adopting  Ln  this 
country  reminds  me  of  the  young  man  who 
applied  for  a  job  "Yes."  said  the  boss.  "I 
can  use  a  young  fellow  like  you  "  "What  do 
you  pay?"  asked  the  boy  "Oh,  I  wul  pay 
you  what  you  are  worth,"  said  the  boss  "Oh. 
no,"  said  the  boy.  "I  can't  afford  to  work  for 
that."  But.  gentlemen,  the  beast  cannot  feed 
upon  his  own  carcass  indefinitely.  These 
housing  projects  are  laid  out  over  a  50-year 
period.  Are  we  to  subsidize  these  people  for 
60  years,  which  is  at  least  two  full  genera- 
tions? What  about  the  second  generation? 
Are  they  to  be  born  into  a  subsidized  world? 
Are  they  to  be  robbed  of  the  competitive 
spirit?  Are  they  to  be  robbed  of  the  willing- 
ness and  the  desire  to  work  for  what  they 
are  worth  and  to  tecclve  that  which  they  earn 
only^  I  believe  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  To  me  Federal  housing  is  JU6t  one 
of  the  outward  manifestations  of  an  Inward 
condition  which  is  growing  upon  the  bcdy 
politic  like  a  cancerous  growth,  and  we  with 
our  alleviative  things  like  these  housing  proj- 
ects are  veneering  over  this  insidious  cancer 
with  mercuiochrcme,  attempting  to  cover  up 
the  running  sere  underneath. 

Gentlemen.  I  believe  that  before  this  eco- 
nomic cycle  Is  completed  that  many  people 
must  go  back  to  the  land.  All  over  Georgia 
we  have  thqusanas  of  abandoned  farms  which 
could  support  thousands  of  families  But  the 
farms  are  hard:  they  pay  only  what  you  earn, 
and  ycu  h^ve  to  dig  for  a  living:  and  that  is 
not  what  the  peoplt  want,  and  it  is  not  what 
they  are  being  taught  to  expect. 

I  now  read  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  contemplating  a  program  of  building 
4,500.000  new  housing  units  in  the  next  15 
years  which  wculd  rehcuse  17.500,000  per- 
sons. Are  these  people  too  to  be  subsidized? 
Who  In  heaven  s  name  is  going  to  subsidize 
them?  I  bejleve  we  are  willing  to  subsidize 
If  necessary  the  really  stibmar^inal  people, 
the  aged  poor,  the  sick,  those  genuinely  en- 
titled to  charity,  ^but  let  me  emphasize  this 
fact — the  people  In  these  housing  projects 
are  not  submarglnal.  They  may  perhaps 
be  classified  as  marginal,  but  they  are  people 
of  good  character  arid  fair  means.  They 
were  checked  carefully  by  the  housing  au- 
thorities and  if  they  bad  not  paid  their 
debts  and  maintained  a  good  reputation 
ever  a  period  of  years  they  were  not  admitted 
to  the  projects.  Therefore,  the  Government 
Is  skimming  the  cream  from  the  good,  solid, 
low-income  rental  group.  These  are  the 
people  who,  if  left  alone,  would  make  their 
own  way  and  would  retain  their  initiative, 
but,  gentlemen.  If  they  are  continually  fed 


the  "pap"  of  Federal  subsidy  through  this 
housing  program,  net  to  mention  the  many 
other  current  Govcrnmtnt  helps,  they  can- 
not fall  to  lose  their  Initiative  sooner  or 
later. 

Coldly  ahalyzlng,  therefore,  we  must  brand 
this  thing  as  a  long-range,  thotigh  per- 
haps unconscious,  debauch  of  an  independ- 
ent free-thinking,  freedom-ioviug  group  of 
people.  A  wclf  in  sheep  s  clothing,  and  we 
should  make  clear  to  the  American  people 
the  price  tag  that  Is  attached  to  this  gov- 
ernmental help.  That  price  tag  being  social 
deterioration  and  economic  disaster,  not  im- 
mediate perhaps,  but  inevitable  nonetheless. 
Properly  informed.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  pay  this  price.  I  do 
not  believe  this  17.500000  people  want  to 
be  subsidized,  but  unconsciously  they  will  be 
because  immediate  benefits  always  cbscure 
ultimate  detriment. 

Let  us  return,  therefore,  to  the  precepts 
of  our  fathers  To  the  precepts  of  the 
founders  of  this  wonderful  Nation  of  ours 
and.  before  It  is  too  late,  let  us  shout  to  the 
American  people.  "This  fire  will  warm  you 
at  first  but  will  burn  you  in  the  end  "  We 
have  sampled  the  cup,  but  we  have  net 
drunk-  deeply  as  yet  and  we  still  have  lime 
to  toss  this  cvp  aside.  Pray  to  God  that 
we  will  have  sense  enrueh   to  do  it. 


Pegler  Admires  the  President 
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AR'nCLE    FROM    THE    BUFFALO    EVENING 
NEWS 


Mr.  BEITER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txttnd  niy  .-.marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
comment  by  Westtrook  Pegler  from  the 
BufTalo  Evening  News,  of  December  9, 
1941.  entitlod  "Japan's  Attack  Gives 
Proof  of  F.  D  R.s  Wise  Courage": 
[From  the  Buf!a!n  Evening  News  of  Decem- 
ber 9, 19411 
JAP.^^'  s  .ATTACK  civrs  pf.ocf  of  f    d.  r  s  wise 

COCRACE CRITIC  CF  DOMESTIC  POLICY  AD- 
MIRES PRESIDENTS  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  BUILD- 
ING   NATION  S    DEFENSE 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

New  York,  December  9 — No  American  has 
more  angrily  detested  and  suspected  most  of 
the  internal  operations  of  the  Ne  Deal,  but 
no  American  more  adtttires  now  the  tenacious 
bravery  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  war 
policy  than  this  atithor  of  m.any  criticisms  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Long  before  the  war  began  with  the  sneak- 
punch  invasion  of  CathcUc  Poland,  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  his  own  decision  that  Adolf 
Hitler  was  determined  to  set  the  German 
nation  locsc,  armed  beyond  the  poor,  dumb 
power  of  Britain's  military  men  or  the  best 
of  ours  to  imagine,  in  a  campaign  to  enslave 
'Europe  and  conquer  the  United  States  Hav- 
ing made  up  his  mind  on  the  basis  cf  plain 
evidence,  Mr  Roo.sevelt  determined  that  this 
country  must  fight  for  its  life  against  Hitler 
and  Japan  and  set  about  creating  a  war  psy- 
chology in  the  American  people  so  that  we 
would    not    be    caught   entirely   ur.prepared 


spirltuaKy  or  entirely  ur.nrmfd  In  the 
earlier  phases  cf  his  preparations  he  fought 
almost  alone  and  it  may  be  reinenibe'td  that 
his  dramatic  Chicago  speech  ab.ut  a  quaran- 
tine for  aggressors  was  sfivagcly  denounced 
as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  pressing  embarrassment  of  a  do- 
mestic error  and  even  to  put  us  ir.to  war  for 
some  purpose  of  his  twn  Because  Hitlei 
had  identified  Jewishi.t-s  wit;i  communism 
and  had  devl«ed  a  protram  of  hideous  perse- 
cution Of  this  tiny  minority  of  the  German 
people,  many  Americans  accused  the  Presi- 
dent of  scheming  to  sacrifice  American  boys 
and  our  whole  American  wav  of  hie  to  rescue 
and  avenge  the  European  Jews 

As  the  war  developed,  Mr  Roosevelt  was 
accused  of  surrendering  his  own  country  to 
the  British  for  Britain's  own  sake,  and  the  cry 
of  warmonger  raised  from  Berlin,  where  this 
war  was  made,  was  taken  up  by  many  cf  the 
President's  own  people  at  home  More  lately 
his  unfortunate  suggestion  that  religious 
freedom  was  enjoyed  in  Russia,  intended  un- 
doubtedly to  allay  old  hatreds  of  the  Com- 
munists in  our  own  midst  and  suspicion  of 
Josef  V  Stalin  for  practical  miiitary  resulis. 
was  pounced  upon  and  tarn  to  tatters  But 
all  the  way  from  the  hctir  when  he  first 
realized  that  war  w:th  HlMer  was  inevitable 
fown  to  the  moment  when  fii'ler  s  :iy  m  the 
Pacific  suddenly  bombed  a  sleeping  American 
city.  Mr  Roosevelt  stood  by  his  conviction. 
often  under  conditlona  which  would  have 
made  a  weaker  man  eive  ground  and  look  for 
exeuses. 

The  American  peep:?  didn't  want  tr  believe 
thrt  Hitler  was  their  enemy,  and  many  promi- 
nent men  with  a  talent  fur  ridicule  and  prcp- 
ag.inda  played  up  the  preposition  that  we 
could  6tay  out  of  it  and  trust  Hitler  ar.d  the 
Japanese.  A  hundred  rrmind' rs  that  the 
choice  could  not  be  ours  but  must  be  Hitler's 
that  if  war  came  the  German  Nation  acain 
would  be  the  cause  of  all  Amfiican  suffering 
and  sacrifice,  were  instantly  sc  ffec  down  with 
sneers  at  tne  British  and  dark  ins.Duatlons 
about  the  Inter;  ational  Jew. 

The  one  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  va.^t 
Improvement  of  th^'  military  fitness  cf  the 
United  States,  achieved  from  a  standing  start 
after  the  invasion  of  .he  Low  Ccujitnes  never 
for  an  instant  faltered  in  his  deternunatien 
to  get  the  American  Nation  in  shape  to  meet 
the  inevitable. 

One  newspaper  of  enormous  circulation 
and,  presumably,  of  great  influence,  which 
had  gone  along  wiiii  him  in  every  socialistic 
or  totalitarian  proposal  on  the  home  frcnt. 
suddenly  turi.ed  on  him  en  the  isstie  ot  war. 
BrRT  Wheeler  and  Ham  Fish  icught  him 
down  tc  the  very  hour  cf  the  attack  on  Hono- 
lulu, although  Wheeifr  had  been  content  to 
ignore  the  rise  of  the  unioneers  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Brcwn  Shirts  en  the  do- 
mestic scene, 

AJl  his  opponents.  Including  the  tragic 
Charles  Lindbergh  and.  cf  course,  the  evil 
Nazis  of  the  anti-American  bund,  who  them- 
selves employed  every  wicked  scheme  which 
they  attributed  to  the  Jew.  ins:sttd  that  with 
3.000  miles  of  water  tc  the  east  and  a  wider 
ocean  to  the  west,  no  enemy  could  reach 
American  soil,  even  eranting  as  they  wouldn't, 
that  any  enemy  wouid  be  rash  enough  to  try. 

Through  it  all.  Mr.  Roosevelt  fought  on 
toward  a  vindication  which  came  in  the 
dawn  of  a  Sunday  In  the  Pacific,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  he  was  embarrassed  as  much  by 
seme  of  his  supporters  as  he  was  obstructed 
and  reviled  by  his  opfoner.ts.  fcr  he  hod 
among  the  noisiest  of  his  following  some  of 
the  most  disgusting  professional  clamorists 
that  ever  used  the  flag  lor  purposes  oJ  arparel. 

But  he  was  right  all  alcng  ar.d  doggedly 
brave  In  times  when  he  fought  almost  alone 
to  make  the  people  rect  -nize  their  enemy  and 
prepare  to  ficht.  and  tiie  fir.al  pro'f  of  his  wise 
courage  was  given  by  the  enemy  hlmbtll 
Sunday  morning. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REC<>i:i) 


Why  Tom  Mahoney  Enlisted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  12.  1941 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    BOSTON    EVENING 
GLOBE 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  very 
interesting  letter  that  appeared  in  the 
•  Boston  Glebe  recently — a  letter  of  a  very 
inspirational  nature — written  by  a  young 
man  when  he  enlisted  in  the  service  a 
few  days  aKo: 

(From   the  Boston  Evening  Globe  of  Decem- 
ber  10.  19411 

WHY    TOM    MAHONEY    ENLISTED 

Sentiments  of  one  American  boy  were  ex- 
pre-sbed  in  a  notice  found  pinned  this  morn- 
ing en  the  bulletin  board  at  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  engine  hou.«e  at  Southampton 
Streei.  South  Boston  The  notice  is  dated 
South  Boston,  December  9,  and  reads: 

'To  My  Buddies  at  the  Roundhouse: 

"I  was  born  In  America 

"I  enjoyed  niore  privileges  than  any  boy 
anywhere  In  the  world 

"I  had  free  speech;  the  right  to  choose 
my  religion. 

"I  worked  wh' re  I  plcnsed  and  spent  my 
money  where  I  pleased  Yes;  I  did  enjov  mv- 
eelf 

"I  had  liberty,  fought  and  paid  for  with 
the  blood  of  my  forefcKhers.  We  all  realize 
that  this  God-given  liberty  which  we  enjoy 
Is  In  serious  danger  of  being  destroyed  for- 
ever 

"But  we  kn.jw  that  it  will  never  oe  de- 
stroyed while  bovs  like  vou  and  I  can  prevent 
It 

"That  Is  why  I  left  my  Job  here  and  en- 
listed in  the  United  States  Marines  today. 

"As  our  beloved  President  said  last  night. 
If  I  have  to  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  de- 
fend our  liberty,  I  will  consider  It  a  privilege. 

"So,  until  I  see  you  again,  have  hope  In 
us:  we  will  not  let  you  down." 

The  boy  who  wrote  and  pinned  this  notice 
to  the  roundhouse  bulletin  board  Is  Thomas 
E.  Mahoney.  of  343  West  Fourth  Street,  South 
Boston.  He  la  about  18  years  old.  His  father, 
before  him.  served  in  the  Navy  in  the  last 
war. 


War  Against  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  SHERIDAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Deceviber  8,  1941 


Fourth  Congressional  Di.sirict  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  would  never  cast  my  vote 
for  a  declaration  of  wi.r  unless  the  sov- 
ereignty of  our  great  United  States  of 
America  were  attacked. 

Our  sovereignty  has  been  attackt-d  and 
I  have  just  cast  my  vote,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  Franklin  D.  Roosevf  It,  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

The  die  is  now  cast.  We  are  at  war. 
But  it  is  an  honorable  war,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  Our  cause  is  just.  We 
will  be  victorious. 

While  we  were  extendine  our  hand-;  in 
friendship  to  the  recognizf  d  representa- 
tives of  Japan,  trying  to  work  cut  a 
peaceful  solution  of  our  mutual  relation- 
ships, the  waF-mad  and  dishcnoiablv  war 
lords  of  Japan  made  a  planned.  tita:h- 
erous  attack  on  our  sovereign  scil,  and 
murdered  true  American  citizens. 

We  are  now  committed  to  the  ta-k. 
with  determination,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
those  noble  and  heroic  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

This  task  will  principally  be  bornp  by 
the  youne  manhood  of  cur  Nation, 
Knowin?  the  history  of  the  American 
Nation  in  its  sacrifice  that  freedom  shall 
remain  unshackled,  I  am  confident  in  the 
expectation  that  these  youns  m':'n,  now 
in  the  service  and  those  about  to  enter  it. 
Will  gloriously  uphold  the  tradition.s  of 
our  armed  forces,  as  their  fathers  have 
done  before  them. 

We  must  set  aside  al'  petty  differences. 
We  are  a  united  nation.  We  must  co- 
operate fully  With  those  who  are  dcins 
the  actual  fighting;  we  pledge  them  our 
loyalty  and  devotion. 

The  Lord  makes  mad.  first,  these  whom 
he  IS  about  to  destroy.  The  Land  of  the 
Ri.sin2  Sun  will  now  become  the  land  of 
the  shadows. 


Mr.  SHERIDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ref- 
erence to  our  Congressional  Record  will 
disclose  that  on  a  previous  occasion  I 
said  I  had  pledged  the  people  of  the 


America  at  War 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOVISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  12.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON   F  EDWARD  HEBERT,  OF 
LOUISIANA 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  speech  which  I  will 
deliver  tonight  over  the  facilities  of  radio 
station  WNOE.  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans.  / 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  Ne.v  Orleans,  ar.d 
particularly  of  the  First  Ccng'-essional  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  America  is  at  war. 

You  and  I  tonight  stand  at  the  crossroads 
of  civilization. 

One  path  leads  to  despair,  slavery,  dicta- 
torship, and  everything  repulsive  to  our 
Ideals  and  way  of  living. 


Tlie  other  p#ith  leads  to  continued  ilfe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the 
path  which  waal  furrowed  with  the  blocd  and 
bones  of  oijr  |orbears.  It's  tiie  only  path 
this  and  everyi  American  generation  since 
1776  has  trod.  4nd  It's  the  path  we  will  con- 
tinue to  follow,  with  the  help  of  our  armed 
forces,  the  uncljlng  devotion  and  loyalty  of 
our  people,  add  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  I 

I  come  befor*  you  tonight  from  Washing- 
ton with  a  hegvy  and  saddened  heart,  be- 
catise  I  come  before  you  with  the  knowledge 
that  1  cannot  bring  a  message  of  cheer  or 
happiness. 

We  of  the  SCuth,  howtver.  have  long  ago 
become  accu-stdmed  to  taking  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet,  and  1  know  that  you  want  to  know 
the  true  situation  and  true  conditions  under 
which  we  are  living  at  the  present  time.  It 
Is  my  duty  as  ^our  Congressman  to  tell  you 
as  accurately  &$  I  can  what  we  should  antici- 
pate In  the  future. 

Tonight  we  stand  at  the  entrance  to  a 
valley  of-  tears 

We  must  tte  realistic.  Before  America 
triumphs  over  the  forces  of  evil  thousands 
of  lives  will  h&ye  been  sacrlflced  on  the  altar 
of  liberty,  Aniong  those  thousands  will  be 
our  own  frieijds.  our  own  km.  our  own 
brothers  and.  yfes,  even  perhaps  our  own  fam- 
ilies, because  aiodern  war  recognizes  nobody 
as  a  noncombatant.  Our  Innocent  children 
are  the  targeta  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  our 
battleships  and  tanks  and  airplanes. 

This  tragedy  which  faces  us  was  hatched  In 
hell  and  carneci  out  by  the  earthly  envoys  of 
Satan  himself. 

We  must  g|rd  ourselves  for  a  long  and 
vicious  war.  Before  the  dove  of  peace  again 
flies  over  our  heads  we  will  have  come  to 
know  what  sacrifice  means.  Our  patriotism 
will  have  been  tested  and  otir  loyalty  wUl 
have  been  proved. 

Now  Is  truly  the  time  for  only  Americans 
to  be  on  guard.  The  part  which  cur  unarmed 
forces  play  In  this  strurgle  will  be  a  most 
Important  factor.  Now  Is  the  time  to  keep 
our  feet  on  thei'ground  and  our  tongues  silent. 
Civilians  have  their  duty  to  perform  as  well 
as  the  men  udder  arms. 

This  is  no  time  for  hysteria.  This  is  a 
time  for  cold,  deliberate  action  under  the 
leadership  of  Cur  constitutional  authorities. 
Keep  your  faith  in  America's  leadership. 

Do  not  be  sf  ayed  by  the  wild  rumors  and 
false  propaganda  of  the  enemy.  Do  not  be- 
lieve everythliig  you  hear.  Weigh  well  the 
source  of  all  information  which  comes  to  you 
^and  believe  only  that  Information  and  that 
news  which  bears  the  official  stamp  of  the 
proper  authorities, 

American  panic  Is  the  goal  of  the  enemy. 
Defeatism  is  tbe  aim  of  Japan.  Germany,  and 
Italy  for  the  American  mind,  but  the  Ameri- 
can mind  will  ^ot  allow  Itself  to  be  steeped  In 
defeatism. 

I  stand  at  the  side  of  those  who  have 
fought  for  fretdom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  speech.     I  jtield  that  position  to  no  man. 

As  a  newspajperman  I  know  what  freedom 
of  the  press  tneans  to  the  perpetuation  of 
liberty. 

As  an  American  J  know  what  freedom  of 
speech  means  to  the  continuation  of  cur 
Ideals, 

In  these  times,  however,  that  freedom, 
whether  It  be  on  the  printed  page  or  over  the 
air,  must  be  fts  Judiciously  utilized  as  It  Is 
^^jzea^cusly  guaeded.  Nothing  should  be  done 
by^newspapera^  radio,  or  citizens  which  would 
give  aid  and  cbmfort  to  the  enemy. 

I  am  willing  to  place  my  confidence  In  our 
Commander  iq  Chief  and  in  the  hands  of  cur 
military  and  ^aval  branches  for  dissemina- 
tion of  the  r»ews,  which  we  should  receive. 
In  their  handj  has  been  placed  the  respcnsi- 
bllity  of  winning  this  war  and  win  It  we  must. 

Here  in  Washington,  in  the  Congress,  we 
know  very  little  more  than  that  which  hag 
been   officially  given    out   by   the   President. 


APPKXDIX  TO  THE  COXGIHiSSKA'AL  RKCORD 


Members  of  Ccngreps  realtz*  that  wh>  n  it 
brccmf*  ntces-'ary  for  the  President  tt  cf  :,- 
suit  with  them  and  to  give  them  infcrmatim 
he  will  do  so  at  the  prtper  time.  UmU  that 
time  comes  It  Is  our  duty,  as  it  Is  ycur  duty. 
to  hold  ourselvp.^  In  rradlness  for  an>  C'  ;n- 
mand 

I  .'hall  not  a'-k  anybody  to  do  anything 
which  I  am  net  willing  to  do  tn:.-self  When 
I  cast  my  vote  fcr  war  I  did  sc  in  tho  defense 
of  the  America  which  I  love,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  serve  that  America  wherever  I  can 
eerve  best  I  shall  not  seek  Immunity  or  as-k 
exemption  in  event  I  become  eligible  for 
military  duty  and  service. 

I  will  noi  H.-K  anybody  tc  fith:  ir;  a  v.ar 
Which  I  also  am  not  willing  to  fi^ht  in, 

I  appeal  to  ycu  tonight  from  Washington 
to  renew  your  faith  In  the  strenp'h  ci  .\irnT- 
lea.  I  remind  vru  t<  nieht  as  I  speak  within 
the  shadow  <  r  ^  biiuked-cut  Capitol  dome 
that  cur  libit  \  w;,*.  won  only  throuj^h  Uie 
suffering  of  den:-,:  :  nun  whose  blood  stained 
the  Enow-  cf  VaUey  Forge  and  preserved  by 
valiant  men  whose  blood  mixed  with  the 
waters  of  the  Marne 

I  remind  ycu  tonight  that  we  ccme  from  a 
line  of  men  who  followed  Ix-e  and  Jackscn 
and  Beauregard  wiihrut  a  murmur  in  de- 
fense cf  wiiat  they  believed  to  be  their  right 
and  heritape  Ours  if-  a  precious  possesMcn. 
but  it  is  a  jxissespion  which  we  can  only  keep 
as  long  as  '«>•  ii--.    willing  to  fight  for  It. 

Let  a'  fact    'h'   'acts 

The  evil  forces  against  us  have  had  a  head 
start.     Let    us    fi^kuwledee    it 

The  enemy  hB  <li  -d  the  first  touchdown 
but  the  enemy  has  n(  t  won  the  game:  and 
American  spirit  and  American  aetermination. 
as  we  know  It,  will  not  allow  the  enemy  to 
win   the  (Tflnie 

We  will  have  to  give  up  mucri  between  the 
opening  and  tine  final  whlFtle.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make  those  sacrifice  we  shall 
never  again  be  able  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
which  have  ccme  to  us 

Ye,«terdav  we  saw  tl  :>  ■■■^':  a  glais  darkly 
New  we  sre  face  to  lact  Hi.d  what  we  see  is 
Ugly  but  conquerable.  If  we  -emain  true  to 
ourselves  with  a  sense  of  Individual  respon- 
sibility and  match  our  Individual  effort,  we 
s!  !  w.r  A!:d  ncit  until  we  win  shall  we 
€.'  '   ;.   an  an:p!er  life  and  see  our  star?  agf>;n 

Thmes  tt  duv  c^uld  ix'  h  .  •  w  ■■-•-  -Jji  r. 
they  are  Suppose  we  had  taken  :ht  Bduc 
of  the  pacifists  and  the  Isolationists  a  yar 
ago  and  net  started  building  our  powder 
plants  and  our  airplane  fact.)rles  and  our 
shipyards  at  th.H  tin-.f 

Yes.  Ju.st  stipnoRP  we  hfd  tak'  n  t^.^.r  Rd- 
vice  h'.id  i.erd'rt  tliPir  p'edictioi.s  'hi-t  '  .• 
cou'idii  t.  itapp«  r,  here  "  f  r.ziw  we  WoUid 
have  stocd  shuddmnr  wa'.'mg  for  an  In- 
▼aston  of  ot;r  f^nri  s  w.'li'^ut  semblance  cf 
preparation 

Thank  TV-d  wr  did:;  t  tr-.V.r  -heir  advicr  ard 
though  the  tide  cf  ;:;••,•  ;.  is  tcmpLrarily 
turned  against  us.  we  hsvr  The  knowledge 
that  tanks,  airplane"!,  and  ftgiting  ships  are 
on  the  «<^sembly  line  Tl.ey  wUl  be  in  cour- 
ageous American  hai.d-<  a  year  earlier  than 
If  we  had  follr^wr-d  the  Ill-timed  advice  cf 
Xh<^^'    »!!r  -JHifi     :t  ccu'.tln't  happen  here  ' 

Alter  what  happen* d  at  Pearl  Harb<^r  last 
Sunday,  anythii  g  can  happen,  and  we  should 
be   prepared   f'^r   any  eventuality 

We  know  r'-x  -hat  Instead  of  barriers  the 
ocean?  are  hieh^ays.  The  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  further  fr<  m  Jspan  than  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  SraT^  i^  from  the  west  coast  cf 
Europe  Wh.U  h.'^j-per.rd  in  Hawaii  is  tragic 
history  only  a  few  da;, s  c!d    "»■ 

America  has  the  resource's,  the  Ingenuity. 
the  determination,  and  the  courage  to  win 
this  war  America  Is  on  the  highroad  to  pre- 
paredness In  my  last  report  to  you  I  told 
you  of  having  seen  th-^se  vast  productive 
plants  In  operation,  Prcductlon  is  steadily 
on  the  upgrade.  Japan  with  a  steel-produc- 
ing capacity  of  about  7,000  000  tens  annually 
ia  DO  match  for  the  United   Sutea  with  a 
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6teel-pr   duc:r.c    cap!>.r:Ty      f   :,bouT    90  OOO.OOO 
tons. 

Well  has  E;:..-:  L;:.diey  sumni' d  14  ;;.c 
situation  in  tli»,-e  w^.ru!-. 

"In  a  grave  hour  the  basic  fact  to  which 
all  may  repair  Is:  This  Is  not  yet  a  lone- 
handed,  last-ditch  fight  for  the  defense  of 
North  America  against  a  military  combina- 
tion ccntrcllinp  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
That  last-ditch  fight  for  life  seemed  all  too 
imminent  a  year  ••  d  a  half  aeo.  when  we 
were  poorly  prepa.-<d  T!.:=  war  Is  still 
being  fought  on  our  cuter  rt-mparts — the 
British  Isles,  North  Africa,  the  Middle  East. 
Singap-are.  an<'  •.►!«.  E.!.--*  Indies  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  ;.  .  all's  who  have  pr;  vf  a 
their  stamina  To  keep  them  and  to  kerp 
the  war  at  a  distance  require?  that  the 
Pacific  war  be  kept  in  itp  place  a?  only  one 
sector  of  a  strues^le  in  which  our  fri  nt  ranges 
around  the  world  and  our  frrres.  both  in  men 
and  equipment,  must  be  distributed  tc  suit 
a  grand  strategj-  which  looks  tc  the  safety 
of  our  allies  as  well  as  of  ourselves  and  to 
the  achievement  of  an  -Ulmate  total 
\1ctory  " 

We  should  new  prep  ('f  nirselves  for  an 
emotional  transiticn  V.'e  should  prepare 
for  large  casualty  lists,  but  we  should  pre- 
pare for  thera  with  the  rralization  that  only 
ultimate  victory  can  redutt  and  ultimately 
eliminate  them  entirely. 

Let  us  face  tomorrow's  eventualities  with 
the  knowledge  that  never  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  America  has  there  been  such  soli- 
darity 

Today  there  are  no  Flepubllcans  and  no 
Democrat.s:  there  are.  no  isolationists,  no. In- 
terventionists— there  are  only  Americans 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defense  of  a 
priceless  heritage  which  time  to  time  has 
been  kept  Intact  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of 
Itp  martyrs. 

The  vote  of  Congress  last  Monday  washed 
out  the  middle  aisle  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, Party  lines  have  all  been  erased.  Those 
who  fought  on  partisan  grounds  yesterday 
arc  together  today  preparing  for  a  united 
triumph    tomorrow. 

I  am  proud  cf  the  vote  which  I  cast  last 
Monday. 

With  your  support  and  confidence  I  will 
crntlnue  to  uphold  ycur  honor  and  rights 
i;    the  Halls  rt  Congress. 

Might  Will  never  take  the  place  of  right. 

America  has  been  at  tl.e  crossroads  before 
ar.d   always  America   has  emerged   victorious 

In  the  words  cf  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self before  the  C'  neress  ir.  h'.s  rff.viett  fcr  a 
d'.claration   cf   v. .  r . 

"With  confidence  in  cur  armed  forces — 
and  with  the  unboundlng  determination  of 
our  people — we  will  gain  the  Inevitable  tri- 
umph— so  help   us   Gcd'' 

Good  night  and  may  God  bless  and  ke<p 
Inviolate  America. 


Central  Falls  on  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.AIMEJ.FORAND 

CF    RiiODE   ISL.^NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATIVES 


F:.d^y.  Dtccynhtr  12,  1041 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  EY  CITY  OF  CTS- 

TliAL  FALLS 


M.-  PORAND  Mr  Speaker  T  take 
pleasure  m  {.~restn*;np  fcr  ih^:  Reccfd 
a  copy  of  tiie  re^olulibn  auopitd  b>  liat 


city  cf  Central  PaP..<;  m  my  district  en- 
rirr^ine  the  spc(dy  action  cl  the  Piesi- 
c-lir,;  ar.J  the  Conp'css  cf  the  United 
S'ates  in  dccluMne  that  a  state  ci  war 
exists  be'Wi.'/n  the  Uiu'id  S'.aus  and 
Japan. 

The  action  cf  tht  city  government  of 
Ctiitral  Falls  typifir.s  the  .-pii;t  of  Amer- 
ica 

This  little  city,  ptrhaps  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan city  of  it.-  si?e  in  the  world, 
has  a  population  of  25.248.  which  i.>>  made 
up  of  more  than  30  natl(.;naii;:e^  and 
covers  an  area  of  on'.y  1'^  square  miles. 

The  re.'-oiUticn  fcl'ows: 

Be  M  resolved  hy  fit  Ciry  Crt^ic;;  of  the 
City  of  Central   Falls  as   tolUuf 

SEC-noN  1  The  City  Council  of  the  Cny  cf 
Central  Falls.  R  1.,  in  meeting  a.^sen  bird 
aware  cf  the  gravity  rt  the  pres*  nt  Pacific 
situation,  cognizant  of  the  dastaidly  acticn 
of  tl:i€  far-eastern  foe.  do  hereby  ;:.  a  true 
American  manner  as  Americans,  all  htnrti.y 
endorse  the  attitude  and  acticn  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  these  United  States,  Frar.k..n  D 
Roospvelt.  In  his  most  splendid  prrseniati:  n 
of  all  facts  to  the  Congress  of  this  great  N  i- 
tion;  a  nobler  cr  superior  presentation  crud 
net  be  deslredi  his  masterful  action  truly 
Inspires  confidence  in  all  Americans  ai.d  in  all 
the  world  that  so  capable  a  helmsman  tuides 
our  ship  of  state. 

Sec.  2.  Tills  city  council  goes  on  leccrd 
further  endorsing  the  speedy  action  cf  the 
great  United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  enacting  into  law  u  le- 
quest  of  cur  great  Ccmrruinder  In  Chief  by 
declaring  a  state  cf  war  to  exist  between  the 
perpetrator  of  so  nefarious  action  in  the  Far 
East,  and  making  one  and  all  f et  1  tiif-t  no 
Indecent  act  or  action  of  any  powi  ,■-  ritaid- 
les-  of  its  .ipparent  potency  will  •  a.-s  un- 
heeded 

Sec.  3  This  city  ccuncil,  for  I^slI;  ai.d  the 
citizens  of  this  great  little  city  of  Cintral 
Falls,  offers  whatever  it  ctiu  h&\e  at  ;•. s  dis-- 
posal  to  whatever  authority  may  require  the 
same. 

Sec.  4  This  resolution  shall  t.:ke  eife-ct 
upon  Its  passage;  and  the  city  clerk  ;s  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  transmit  a 
copy  hereof  forthwith  tc  each  of  our  Repre- 
sentativee  in  the  CongrcK  of  the^e  United 
States  separately,  and  also  a  cepy  to  the 
President  of  these  United  StaU;. 


We  Can  Take  It 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF   Krw    TOEK 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF   RZPRESENT.'SiTTVES 


Friday.  Deem. her  12.  1941 


EDITORL-.L   FP.OM   THE   WAitHINCiTON 
POirl 


Mr.  BEITER.  Mi.  Speak. r.  unde-r 
leave  to  exte-nd  my  i<-marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include-  the  follcwina  (ri. tonal  lidtn 
the  Washington  Post  ol  December  10. 
1941:  j 

IFrcm  the  Washington  Post  of  December  10. 
1941  1 

WE    CAN     T     KF     IT 

The  President  last  n.fl.t  reminded  the 
Nation  that  great  sacnficos  were  nhtud'oi  it 
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But  all  wcrds  v.ir-v  In  their  meaning  acrord- 
Ing  to  thPir  rcii'cxt  In  our  present  rri.-ls 
thtTf  i.s  ho  surh  wi.rd  as  sacrifice  The  Prrs- 
ld->nt  u^ed  the  rii^ht  wcrd  — privilege  Self- 
derual  has  bfccme  a  privilece  We  r.ow  have 
to  pay  a  pricf  for  all  the  nchts  all  the  oppor- 
tUIi:?i!■^  wr  have  fiijoyed  m  our  glorious 
Nation  That  price  l.~  a  duty,  and  to  do  our 
duty  today  Is  the  grandest  privilege  cf 
Americans 

The  Prtsident  said  "We  shall  have  to  give 
up  many  things  entirely  "  This  newspaper 
Wishes  he  had  given  the  Nation  a  blyeprint 
of  that  self-denial  It  must  be  done  quickly 
It  ought  to  have  been  done  before  There 
Is  no  time,  no  spare  resources,  for  automo- 
biles, for  refrigerators,  for  office  furniture,  for 
vacuum  cleaners,  for  washing  machlt^es,  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  peaceful  living 
We  have  to  Insure  conditions  which  will  al- 
low us  once  again  to  make  and  enjoy  all 
these  things  And  in  the  interim  our  re- 
sources must  all  be  devoted  to  building  the 
Implements  of  war 

For  2  years  this  newspaper  has  contended 
that  thls^^ar  Is  a  struggle  against  a  satanic 
world  force.  The  President  last  night  spoke 
In  the  same  strain  He  said,  "It  Is  all  of  one 
pattern  "  And  he  said.  "We  also  know  that 
Germany  and  Japan  are  conducting  their  mil- 
itary and  naval  operations  in  accordance  with 
a  Joint  plan  '  So  be  it  The  logic  is  sun- 
clear,  even  to  those  who  hitherto  have  denied 
the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes,  even  to  those 
whose  minds  have  remained  In  the  eighteenth 
century  We  must  match  a  Joint  strategy 
with  a  Joint  strategy  We  must  pit  a  com- 
mon plan  against  a  common  plan  This  is 
what  the  President  announced  last  night. 
There  will  be  no  dissent  After  that  speech, 
after  what  we  knew  cf  what  has  happened, 
after  we  have  heard  on  our  radios  of  that 
attack  upon  our  shores  which  so  many  Ameri- 
can" said  was  Impri.si-ible.  there  can  be  no 
dissent  There  must  be  a  grand  alliance  of 
freemen  everywhere  to  lay  the  menace  which 
Imperils  our  existence  as  w.Ml  as  our  liberty 

The  evil  force  against  which  this  grand 
alliance  wi  "  be  arrayed  has  got  a  head  start. 
Let  us  ackncwledpe  it.  It  has  scored  a  signal 
success  in  the  vicious  attack  on  Hawaii  against 
which  we  though:  wo  were  so  well  prep\red 
The  President  glossed  over  it.  We  may  leave 
It  to  him  as  our  Commander  in  Chief  to  probe 
to  the  bottom  of  our  unpreparedness  and  to 
remedy  it  But  there  Is  no  time  for  scape- 
goats, for  Investigations  If  we  have  no 
physical  resources  left  for  washing  machines, 
we  have  no  human  resources  left  for  dirty 
linen  washm?;  We  are  making  war.  And 
we  arc  making  war  ai^amst  no  one  nation  but 
against  one  of  these  milleniai  forces  that 
Irrupt  against  civilization  itself 

Yesterday  we  saw  through  a  glass  da'k'v 
Now  we  see  face  to  face,  and  what  we  see  is 
ugly  but  ccncjutr  ib;e  If  we  remain  true  to 
ourselves,  with  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility to  match  our  individual  effort,  we  shall 
win  And  not  til!  we  win  shall  we  eiijoy  an 
ampler  life  and  see  our  stars  again.  Tlie 
President  last  night  pointed  the  path. 


The  Call  to  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday   IXcevibcr  8.  1941 


Mr       SMITH      of      Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  week  after  wetk  since  the  out- 


break of  war  in  Europe  I  hiive  prayed 
each  day  for  peace,  I  have  repeated  over 
and  over  again  a  line  from  an  old  hymn: 

O  God  cf  Love,  O  King  cf  Peace,  n.aVie  v.  ars 
throughout  the  world  to  cea=e 

In  childlike  simpUcity  I  believed  that 
God  would  stay  the  scourge  of  war.  But 
the  Almighty  in  His  infinite  v.isdGm  has 
decreed  otherwise. 

The  unjustifiable  attack  on  Prarl  Har- 
bor on  Sunday  left  us  shocked  and  bewil- 
dered. Its  effect  upon  the  w  lole  people 
could  have  but  one  result — absolute  na- 
tional unity.  There  can  be  no  diflerence 
of  opinion  now  as  to  the  course  we  must 
follow;  its  outline  is  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. Our  duty  and  our  responsibil- 
ity is  to  wage  a  war  to  victor;.-;  a  victory 
which  will  insure  protection  to  future 
generations  against  similar  attacks. 
History  will  record  tliat  we  are  prose- 
cuting a  justifiable  war  to  protect  invio- 
lable rights  of  free  people  everywhere. 

The  call  tc  war  is  a  call  to  sacrifice;  a 
sacrifice  perhaps  of  life,  of  fortune,  and 
of  sacred  honor.  Not  only  is  there  a  call 
tr  sacrifice  of  personal  things,  but  there 
is  an  absolute  requirement  ihat  we  re- 
main calm  and  self-possfssed  in  spitf  of 
stark  tragedy.  Right  will  prevail,  and  m 
this  matter  we  have  right  en  our  side. 
So  let  us,  under  these  cir:um.vtances, 
build  into  our  lives  a  "peace  that  passeth 
all  understanding."  in  order  'o  cope  with 
the  uncertain  days  that  are  aaead.  Con- 
trol of  our  personal  lives  and  national 
unity  such  as  we  have  today  spells  vic- 
tory against  the  forces  of  aggression. 
Carry  on!  Carry  on! 


Danger  Spots  in  South  America 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 

OF    OKLAHOM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  12.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON  JACK  NICHOL.'^. 
OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Spe.iker.  una- r 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followins  ,'peech  deliv- 
ered by  myself  over  the  Mifual  Broad- 
casting System,  through  WOL.  Washing- 
ton, on  Thursday  evening  December  11 
1941: 

1  propose  to  discuss  over  the  air  tonight 
with  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Americas,  a  situation  which  at  the 
outset  demands  attention  and  the  best  proc- 
ess cf  reasoning  of  which  we  of  the  Americas 
are  capable 

Congress  has.  since  las:  Mor.ciny,  ar.d  in- 
cluding today,  declared  that  a  state  cf  war 
exists  between  Japan.  Germai.y.  Italv,  and 
the  United^  States, 

Accepting,  as  we  Americans  must,  the  full 
Impact  of  these  realities,  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  w.ir  with 
an  alliance  of  enemies  whose  soldiers  and 
people  are  completely  subject  to  the  w:;;  cf 
tyrannic,   despotic,   «nd    barbaric  leadership 


Tlie  United  States  and  sister  American  re- 
publics are  tcCay  the  citadel  of  God-fearing 
and  free  men  Upon  us,  with  anguished  hope, 
are  turned  the  eyes  of  Britain.  Russia.  China, 
and  ov|r  allies  Jn  South  and  Central  America, 
In  short,  upcpi  the  manner  In  which  we 
meet  this  challerlge  depends.  In  tragic  fact, 
the  safety  and  continuity  cf  liberty  among 
men,  of  the  free  right  to  worship  a  common 
God,  of  the  cCntinued  existence  cf  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  every  other  thing  which  ve  hold 
dear. 

To  this  utterly  distasteful,  but  neverthe- 
less essential  tftsk,  we.  In  Incomparable  unity 
and  unalteratie  decision,  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  last  mail.  Along  with  life  and  liberty, 
the  God  of  out  fathers  has  given  us  "reason," 
as  a  distinguishing  factor  between  man  and 
other  forms  oH  life.  As  a  result  of  this  exer- 
cise of  reason  came  our  form  of  government, 
as  a  reward  foj  cur  faith  In  Him. 

As  chairmai^  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  iRepresentatlves  to  Investigate 
Air  Accidents  >nd  related  problems,  the  com- 
mittee and  I  ttave  been  at  work  since  March 
3  of  this  year  We  have  looked  into  the 
major  air  di^sters  which  occurred  during 
1940.  and  up  io  this  date.  1941.  This  com- 
mittee's function,  as  our  investigation  pro- 
gressed, developed  a  far  wider  scope,  by  reason 
cf  necessity,  than  the  mere  Investigation  of 
air  accidents.  Your  committee  has  looked 
Into,  with  all  of  Its  energy  and  ability,  and 
with  unstinted  cooperation  among  Its  mem- 
bers, all  the  phases  of  commercial  aviation. 
Including  aircraft  production  which  serves 
commercial  aij  carriers,  and  last,  but  not  less 
Important,  the  services  aflorded  by  commer- 
cial air  carrieos  outside  of  the  United  States 

In  nature,  and  Its  entire  history,  those  liv- 
ing forms  wUich  bind  themselves  together 
under  nature's  laws  are  more  efTective  in  both 
offense  and  defense.  It  Is  therefore  logical 
that  the  individual  who  has  both  friends  and^ 
family  is  strodger  than  he  who  stands  alone. 
So  in  the  case  of  nations,  and  particularly  in 
a  crisis  such  fts  this.  It  Is  app-rent  and  Im- 
portant that  (jur  Nation  should  do  everything 
within  its  po^-er  not  only  to  prevent  alien- 
ating or  severing  the  ties  of  frl»"ndshlp  which 
exist  between;  us  and  other  nations,  but  to 
strengthen  those  bonds  and  ties  which  by 
na«ture  and  geography  and  the  necessities  of 
the  day  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
Its  sister  American  republics  and  countries 
In  the  south. 

The  world  bas  shrunken  greatly  since  the 
time  of  Colunibus.  The  development  of  air- 
craft, togetho-  with  radio,  te.ephone,  tele- 
graph, and  catle,  has  brought  this  about. 

1  should  ncfi  state  the  purposes  which  took 
my  committee  through  South  and  Central 
America,     They  were  threefold : 

1.  We  were  I  interested  in  the  safety  of  air 
travel  on  the  American-owned  and  operated 
lines  running  through  the  Latin-American 
countries,        ' 

2  We  were  Interested  In  the  possibilities 
of  South  and.  Central  America  as  an  cutlet 
for  air  commerce  when  the  war  effort  was 
over.  ! 

3.  We  were  Interested  In  determining  what 
the  operators  cf  foreign  commercial  air  lines 
were  doing  t©  hinder  hemispheric  and  our 
national  defease. 

Time  Will  not  permit  the  making  of  a  de- 
tailed report  as  to  safety  recommendations. 
Therefore,  let^us  go  to  the  second  phase  of 
our  Investlgatton.  It  may  be  interesting  at 
this  point  to  Abserve  that  the  entire  pullman 
traffic  of  all  trie  railroads  of  th?  United  States 
can  be  carried  on  2,000  transport  planes.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  this  Nation  will  probably 
be  on  a  basis  $f  50,000  planes  pet  year.  Other 
nations  are  ccmtinulng  the  building  and  im- 
provement of  felrcraft,  and  when  the  war  ends 
they.  too.  will  be  at  peak  prcdaction  and  will 
be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  disloca- 
tion of  manpower  employed  In  this  Industry. 

My  committee  believes  that  by  reason  of 
the  Important  part  which  aviation  will  play 
la  world   tracfe  at  the  end  of  this  war.   th« 
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nation  which  Is  first  ready  with  heavy  cargo- 
carrying,  fast  airplane."^  will  be  the  nation 
that  will  first  recover  from  the  war  effort 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  but  one  place 
to  seek  for  a  market,  and  that  Is  the  field  or 
hemispheric  and  transoceanic  air  commerce. 
EXirojjean  competitors  will  certainly  be  In 
this  market  as  quickly  as  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try of  the  United  States.  Que  need  but  indi- 
cate that  there  are  already  operating  in  the 
South  American  field  such  foreign  lines  as 
Lati.  an  Italian  line;  the  Condor,  a  German 
line;  and  the  former  Air  Prance  Line,  French 
owned,  as  an  Indication  that  other  nations 
are  closely  watching  tlic  hemispheric  and 
transoceanic  field  of  flight. 

It  Is  obvious,  al&o,  wh  =  n  one  contemplates 
the  conditions  and  the  distances  which  pre- 
vail In  the  sister  continent  to  ilie  south,  that 
South  America  will  be  one  of  the  first  areas 
In  which  the  various  nations  will  undertake 
to  develop  air  travel  more  fully.  It  has  been 
a  long-neglected  continent.  It  will  become 
the  Immediate  objective  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  and  so  it  be- 
comes a  question  now  a*  to  who  will  win  the 
skyways  and  the  air  markets  of  South  and 
Central  America. 

Latin  America  Is  far  more  air  conscious 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
siderably antedating  the  Wright  brothers 
here.  Sant...s  Dumont.  of  Brazil,  after  whom 
the  airport  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  named, 
was  really  the  aviation  pioneer  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  He  had  an  aptitude  for 
flight  and  was  an  early  Inventor  of  an  air- 
plane that  flew,  and  from  the  date  of  his 
first  flight  our  Latin  cousins  have  been  ahead 
of  us  In  air  consciousness. 

This  committee  remembers  what  happened 
in  Crete.  We  know  of  Japanese  planes  over 
San  Francisco.  So  in  our  trip  to  Investigate 
Latin  American  countries,  we  became  quickly 
cognizant    of    a    number    of   things: 

1.  That  American  air  carriers,  through  their 
operations,  have  been  of  the  utmost  value 
In  strengthening  relations  between  the 
United  Jtates  and  those  countries  where  they 
operate. 

2  That  this  South  American  air  trans- 
portation Is  of  vital  Importance,  One  of 
the  countries  In  South  America,  Brazil,  alone 
Is  larger  than  the  United  States.  What  with 
Its  Impenetrable  forests,  rtipged  mountains. 
Indescribable  rivers,  and  the  almo.^t  com- 
plete absence  of  both  communication  and 
transportation  by  rail  or  road,  the  airplane 
becomes  Its  method  of  solving  both  prob- 
lems of  communication  and   transportation 

What  is  true  of  Brazil,  save  only  as  to  Us 
size.  Is  true  of  all  South  America. 

1.  South  America  needs  air  fields  and  air- 
planes. In  all  of  South  America  there  Is  no 
Industry  capable  of  producing  aircraft  or  of 
supplying  the  equipment  and  needs  of 
modern   aviation, 

2,  The  friendship  of,  the  United  States 
should  immediately  be  expressed  and  proven 
to  South  America  by  supplying  these  re- 
quirements to  our  neighbors 

3  Your  committee  found  that  two  of  the 
Axi<:  Powers  were  operating  air  lines  in  Scuth 
America  Both  of  these  lines  as  of  today, 
In  our  opinion,  are  performing  a  dungcrous 
and  destructive  disservice,  not  only  to 
South  America,  but  tc  the  United  States  of 
America.  Canada:  yes.  and  to  Britain.  Rus- 
sia, and  China  as  well. 

4,  The  above  facts  are  known  to  thought- 
fully inclined  citizens  of  South  American 
countries,  and  we  know  that  the  United 
States  should,  as  promptly  as  possible,  sup- 
plant the  services  of  Lati,  an  Italian  line, 
and  Condor,  a  German  line,  for  reasons  of 
Imperative   nature 

5.  The  United  States  desperately  needs  the 
friendship  of  South  America  Subversive  or 
wartime  operations  by  our  enemies  in  Soutb 
America  can  be  prevented  by  their  friend- 
ship for  us. 

In  1920,  which  Is  nearly  a  generation  ago, 
the  first  commercial  air  line  on  the  American 
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Hemisphe-e  Wii>  es-tablished  in  the  Republic 
0-f  Colon.:  ..  I:  was  known  as  the  Scadta 
Line.  Tills  air  Ime  was  operated  by  Germany 
and  ran  from  near  Bogota,  Colombia,  to  Baran- 
qulUa.  a  distance  of  approximntely  650  miles. 

In  1925  another  German-dominated  line 
was  initiated  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  It 
operated  from  the  city  of  Cochabamba  to  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz 

In  1927  still  another  air  line  was  Initi- 
ated by  German  interests.  It  was  originally 
Lufthanza,  and  finally  became  known  as  the 
Condor  Line,  and  operated  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Porto  Alegre  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Brazil,  a  distance  of  approxim.itely  800 
miles.  This  line  has  been  extended  until  It 
now  opjerates  from  Natal,  on  the  northeastern 
tip  of  Brazil,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  finally  to  Santiago.  Chile,  en  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America. 

There  is  now  operating  an  Italian-owned 
line  known  as  Lati.  which  operates  from 
Rome  through  Africa  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Natal,  Brazil,  this  being  the  only  trans- 
oceanic line  traversing  the  South  Atlantic 
between  the  continents  of  Africa  and  South 
America.  This  line  makes  no  pretense  of 
carrying  passengers.  It  does  not  fly  on  sched- 
ule. It  carries  on  Its  west-bcund  trip  to 
South  America  only  Nazi  propaganda  and 
members  of  either  the  Gennan  or  Italian 
diplomatic  corps.  It  is  known  beyond  quef- 
tlon  that  short-wave  radio  sets  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy  reach  South  America  over  the 
Lati  Line 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  pilots, 
in  flying  across  the  South  Atlantic,  use  Lati 
for  giving  ship  positions  of  both  American 
and  British  boats,  upon  which  information 
Axis  submarines  have  found  their  prey 

On  the  eastward  trip  of  Lati  they  carry 
back  to  Italy  and  Germany  precious  metals, 
such  as  beryllium,  platinum,  and  antimony, 
and  such  strategic  drugs  as  barium  and 
adrenalin. 

Other  startling  Information  which  might 
prove  more  conclusively  to  my  listeners  the 
importance  of  South  America  tc  the  strug- 
gle in  which  we  are  now  et^gagcd  Is  as 
follows : 

The  committee  was  advised  tliat  there  are 
2,200  German  Gestapo  agents  new  operating 
in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

A  large  contingent  of  stonn  troopers  has 
been  entirely  organized  and  s«^cret  training 
is  now  In  progress, 

Buenos  Aires  has  a  German  population 
v.hich  exceeds  250,000  The  Italian  popula- 
tion is  even  larger  German  embassies  and 
German  agents  have  been  subsidizing  news- 
papers, radio,  movies,  and  magazines 
throughout  practically  every  country  in 
South  America,  in  order  to  keep  the  Nazi 
story  continuously  before  the  people 

The  committee  has  been  reliably  informed 
that  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2.000,000  people,  has  been  divided  into 
56  districts,  with  10  cells  m  each  district,  all 
of  which  are  careltilly  policed  and  supervised 
by  the  Nazi  orgrnization. 

The  German  embassies  in  certain  capital 
cities  of  Soutli  America  operate  their  own 
printing  presses  and  their  own  short-wave 
radios 

There  are  more  than  22,000  registered  Jap- 
anese in  the  city  of  Lima,  Peru  It  Is  known 
to  the  committee  that  In  Colombia  there  Is 
located  a  colony  of  70  Japanese  families  on 
a  2,000-acre  bean  farm,  and  that  a  search  of 
their  premises  by  the  Colombian  officials  re- 
cently disclosed  that  there  are  stored  In  farm 
buildings  unbelievable  supplies  of  pistols, 
rifles,  hand  grenades,  and  ammunition 

This  should  Indicate  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  give  aid  to  the.se  South 
American  countries,  that  they  may  rid  them- 
selves of  these  German.  Italian,  and  Japanese 
"fifth  column"  activities. 

To  protect  South  America  against  Invasion, 
fiom  Its  and  our  enemies,  is  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  finally  be  vict<5r  In  this, 
the  greatest  human  struggle  of  all  times. 


The  True  Spirit  of  American  Mothers 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    N   iRTH   C.\KOLINA 
IN   THE  HOriE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
I 

Friday  Decc^:b'  r  i:   2941 


I.ETIEK    KKOM    MHb    CLEO   B     ALLEN 


Mr,  COOLEY  Mr  Six>aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r- marks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  frrrn 
the  News  and  Obs(  rvt  r,  c'  Ral-ieh,  N  C: 

|From   the  R,ikigl,    (N,  Cj    N<v.s  and 
Observer  | 

HEH    SON    IN    H\W\:i 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  write  a  word  of  comfort  nnl  en- 
couragement to  all  mothers  wh'  hr.\e  beys 
In  the  Pacific  war  -.^rpn  if  surh  be  po-^.'-iblc  fit 
a  time  like  this  I  I.um  h  b  v  at  H;ckp.m 
Field,  I  know  net  whether  he  i;-  ri' ,'id  cr 
alive,  or.  worse  still,  wounded  ar.d  stifTtrmp, 
Hdw  I  wish  I  could  pray,  O  God,  sptjrc  my  boy, 
but  what  right  have  I  to  asV  immunity  for 
my  son  when  others  He  c^ld  ai-.d  dead,  who^ 
Just  a  short  whi'e  ago  were  normal,  {un- 
loving boys,  such  as  you  see  evenrwhere  I  do 
pray  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  of  tho^e  cone 
on  and  those  to  go  Thoee  who  escaped  I  am 
confident,  are  playing  the  part  cf  men  for  cur 
boys  are  as  courageous  as  the  Tr^ya'.  Air  Force 
or  any  group  of  enlisted  rrpri  who  are  wilhiig 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  democracy  and  the 
better  way  of  life. 

Our  faith  must  not  falter  In  our  God  and 
the  ultimate  triumph  0I  ngViteousnes?  on  the 
earth. 

Mis    Cleo  B    Aluin. 

F.'.vi  •^7r\^LLE,  1 


The  Flag  Is  Still  There 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  TIIF  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


f  .-.di.L    D  0  ".bt  r  12.  i:>41 


EDITORIAL    FROM  TliE  NEW  ORLEANS 

n  EM 


Mr.  BOGGS  M:  Sp*  ak-^T.  und-^r 
leave  to  extend  my  rfmr-rlc-  m  th«  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  IcUowing  editorial  fic  m 
the  New  Orleans  Item: 

I  From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  Decen.ber  10, 

;  041  I 

Zl'.l.   II-AC    Ifa    STILL   THERE 

Franklin  Roosevelfs  earnest,  straightfor- 
ward statement  to  the  Nation  la5t  night  v.;i.9 
more  eloquent  In  the  implicit  things  wh.ch 
were  not  said  than  In  the  explicit  words  rf 
its  text.  Quietly,  without  ranting  theatn- 
callsra,  the  President  of  the  United  Stages  cf 
America  asked  the  help  of  every  nun.ber  cf 
a  family  of  130000,000  loyal  kinsmen  m 
whatever  might  now  be  necessary  to  restore 
decency  and  mutual  trust  among  nation* 
once  more  to  the  world. 
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He  rr.Tf!'^  it  plain  that  we  cannr,t  defeat 
Japan  v.uho'.it  d'  .'eating  Ja[)ans  Ax:s  leader. 
Gc'rn;a:.y.  tiiat  Japans  i:ang-;er  cnslaui:iit 
R)h  wed  Ti  detailed  pattern  Of  ruthless  ai;- 
grt-s^icn  fn  ni  aiiibu  h  and  with.oiu  warn;:;^-, 
the  sa.T.e  m"  j)at'i-rn  (.f  every  a^>auli  by 
total; tar:aM.->ni  acain-t  drmccracy  during  the 
pa.it  19  years:  that  or.e  i';f  the  sectm:;-  i;-.- 
\ariably  Integrated  into  tliat  p.f.'rrr.  i>  a 
calculated  canipaiKin  to  create  civ.iian  anxK'v 
and  disrupt  the  orderly  conduct  of  affairs  r  ii 
the  h'nu  fior.t  by  era:  thy  St.A\  n  rumors  with- 
out ba.'^is  m  faC,  that  there  can  be  no  secme 
P"ace  until  dictator.-h.p  is  chn-.ir.ated  r;:  t 
merely  here  or  tli'^ri.  Ini'  e*.  ery.vlicre,  and 
that  th.l^  can  b«'  achieved  only  hy  unswervmtr 
fiiith  in  our-eivi«,  by  reniair.int:  stat^ch  in 
the  face  of  bad  new-  that  will  come  with  the 
g<Hid 

■■\Ve  are  all  in  lt~^ail  th.e  way. 

"Every  smqle  man.  wonian,  and  clv.'.d  is  a 
partner  in  the  most  tremendous  undeitakir.g 
of  our  American  hi.-tiiv 

"We  mu't  share  tngrthfr  tlie  b.id  new>  and 
^the  g<.'  d  news,  the  defeats  ar.d  the  victoric-, 
the  ejianging  fortunes  of  war," 

Within  a  .-p. ice  of  hours  came  bad  news, 
Indeed  Two  capital  ships  of  the  British 
Navy,  the  Prnic-  of  Walfs  and  the  Repulse, 
were  sunk  by  Japane.~e  bombers.  Even  yet 
we  do  net  know  the  full  toll  taken  of  cur 
fleet  by  the  a.s.~assinatiGn  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
No  matter  A.-  loiig  as  we  are  told  the  facts, 
whatever  comes,  we  can  take  it  And  the 
enemy  will  h^arn  that  we  can  likewise  g.ve 
In  full  and  terrible  mea.-ure 

The  words  of  the  Presidents  stirring  ad- 
dress speak  adequately  for  theni-elves.  Thty 
net'd  no  comment.  But  the  implicit  lc-S'.;n 
of  the  family  council  among  130,000.000  re.-o- 
lute  and  united  kinsmen  should  ever  be  k*  pt 
In  mind      It  is  tins: 

Tlie'diatntH's  of  Hitler,  addre^.-ing  his  sub- 
jects wherever  he  may  assemble  them  today 
or  tomcrn.w  or  at  any  other  time,  voice  the 
will  of  a  despot  wh.ch  the  people  he  rules 
must  carry  out.  The  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  last  night 
were  those  cf  nn  executive  carrying  ir.io 
effect  the  will  cf  a  fre<»  people  who  by  the  free 
expression  of  their  choice  .-elected  him  to  lead 
them 

This  island  may  be  taken,  that  fortr.'ss 
may  fall  to  the  eiiemy  for  the  time  bein.g.  or  a 
battleship  iTiay  be  sunk  But  as  long  a-  tii.it 
difference  in  leadership  remains  as  clear  and 
unt.irnished  as  it  was  last  night  we  can  see 
by  the  dawn's  early  light  what  so  proudly  we 
hailed  at  the  twilight's  la,3t  gleaming. 

The  flag  Is  still  there. 


The  Reverend  W.  W.  Slaughter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  12,  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DALLAS  (TEX.)  NE\VS 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Dallas  News: 


(From  the  Dallas  (Ttx  )  News) 

PRIMtTIVE    B.-VPT:ST    MI.M.STER    :t.\S    NEVER    P.\SSED 
COLLECTION   PL.\TE   IS    4  3    V;:.\RS    .\S   r,\STOR 

CANTON.  Tfx  .  October  13  —The  Reverend 
W.  \V  S'.aiiirhter.  of  Canton,  84,  attended  the 
U:...:.  As/;.;':  n  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
Church- s  at  C  .t  1  Springs,  near  Canton. 
S.nUav. 

The  Reverend  S.aUj;hter  was  pastor  of  thle 
chuiLh.  for  48  years,  and  when  he  retired  only 
a  fe'A-  years  age  because  of  failing  health,  he 
V.,.-  n.imed  honorary  pastor  for  life. 

The  Reverend  Slaughter  was  an  active 
fanner,  cave  fulj  time  to  his  ministerial  work. 
at.'i  reared  a  family  of  12  children.  He  Is  a 
strict  believer  In  doctrinal  preaching  and 
reco:tr.:/es  with  distinct  pride  certain  pecu- 
liar.tis  cf  practice  and  cus'.oms  observed  in 
th.e  tcacinnc  of  his  church.  For  instance,  in 
his  48  year-  of  continued  ]:astorate  service. 
there  has  r.ever  been  a  collection  plate  passed 
In-  his  church  In  reft  rence  to  this  he 
merely  sta-es  'ha'  he  doc  not  believe  "in 
begging  in  the  n  mie  cf  the  Lord." 

He  was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  1891  at 
the  Old  Hickory  Grrve  Church  in  Hender- 
son County.  H:s  fir-t  call  to  pastorate  serv- 
ice came  from  the  Cool  Springs  Church,  near 
Canton,  that  s^ime  year. 

He  moved  his  family  to  Van  Zandt  County 
in  1901  and  lorated  in  the  Crocked  Creek 
community,  north  of  Canton,  and  was  called 
I  j  serve  the  church  there  also.  At  Intervals 
he  has  served  churches  in  Hunt.  R,:i;ns,  and 
o'hor  adjnirnii-:  counties 

From  a  record  kejjt  1  year  he  said  that  he 
rede  a  mule  2  400  nill'=s  in  going  to  his 
chnrrhes  He  al'^o  has  a  record  that  during  a 
period  of  35  years  he  was  rever  absent  from 
services  by  providential  cau'es. 

He  was  marru'd  to  Mi^ss  l-:ilen  Hawkins  on 
Mnv  1.  1874.  who  died  J:inuary  16,  1933, 
Sev'^n  children  are  livir.2,  as  follows:  Mrs, 
W  M  Su'.livan,  Edsew'  nd:  Mrs.  Tom  Beard. 
Canton:  Mrs  Dons  Griffin  Dallas;  Mrs  Will 
Crawford.  Frui'vale:  A  S  .  T.  H  .  rinri  V.'  P 
S!:iui;!ner.  of  Edsewo'^d 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.? 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

OE   ILMNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENT.MIVE; 


Monday,  D.ccnbt?-  8.  1['41 


Mr.  DEWEY,  Mr.  Sptakej-.  d'dnng  my 
4  years'  ocrvice  a.s  As.si.st;int  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  which  period  the  foreign 
debts  growing  out  ol  the  la^t  war  were 
refunded  and  many  international  claims 
adjusted,  I  took  my  primary  course  in 
the  scienr-e  of  foreien  relations.  After 
being  nominated  by  the  Trep.-uiy  Depart- 
ment to  the  Polish  Go'/ernment  as  its 
financial  adviser.  I  proceeded  to  take  a 
3  years'  advance  course  while  a  resident 
of  Warsaw.  Poland,  to  which  ci*y  I  moved 
with  my  family. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress  I  have 
viewed  from  this  backgrounri  the  possi- 
bility of  our  participation  m  the  European 
war.  While  I  believe  I  have  as  much 
sentiment  and  regard  for  the  govern- 
ments of  foreign  nations  as  the  average 


American  citizen,  experience  has  taught 
me  to  base  my  decisions  on  cold  facts. 
As  a  result  I  have  exerted  all  my  efTort, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  prevent  the 
actual  enfiance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war.  | 

I  participated  in  the  last  war  and  for 
17  years  Eaw  at  first  hand  the  economic 
and  social  ravages  a  war  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. In  Europe's  history  war  seems  to 
have  heap  a  cyclical  disease,  returning 
ever  so  dften  to  distress  the  nations  cf 
that  continent. 

Up  until  Sunday,  December  7,  I  had 
hoped  and  worked  to  prevent  our  country 
from  beiflg  caught  in  this  whirlpool.  It 
is  uselesg  now  to  consider  what  might 
have  beeii  done  or  left  undone,  the  whole 
situation  having  been  taken  out  of  our 
hands  by  the  attack  of  the  Japanese 
naval  and  air  forces  on  American  citizens 
on  American  soil.  The  news  brought  an 
instant  dt^cision  to  the  mind  of  every 
American.  W^  must  answer  the  chal- 
lenge. \ie  have  got  to  fight.  We  are  in 
the  war. 

I  should  like  to  urge  upon  my  fellow 
citizens  ttiat  they  subscribe  to  my  for- 
mula in  iJBgard  to  foreign  affairs  and  ac- 
cept the  war  in  a  cold,  calculating  man- 
ner. We  may  be  sure  of  a  number  of 
things — that  we  will  have  disasters — that 
we  will  have  great  loss  of  life  and  great 
destruction  of  our  national  resources  and 
wealth. 

War  means  more  than  patriotic,  dem- 
onstratiojis  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  sing  patriotic  songs,  wave 
our  flag,  and  cheer  our  marching  troops. 
We  must  regiment  ourselves  into  being  a 
cold,  calfulatujp  war  machine.  This 
war,  to  use  th^rize-fight-ring  parlance, 
will  go  the  full  15  rounds,  and  as  the  fight 
progresses  every  American  citizen  will 
find  himself  increasingly  near  exhaustion 
aTTcHwsco^ing  war-weary.  This  will  be 
particumiy  true  if  we  build  our  war  ef- 
fort solehf  on  patriotic  enthusiasm.  That 
bubble  is j  easily  burst. 

Let  us  jather  for  the  moment,  until  we 
can  bring  back  the  normal  way  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  reestablish  the  human  sym- 
pathies t|iat  have  alway^  been  the  basic 
and  guiditng  principle  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government — let  us.  I  say.  steel 
ourselves^  to  accept  victories  or  defeats. 
a  full  stomach  or  an  empty  stomach  with 
no  outward  emotion.  Let  us  in  our  daily 
life  take  fts  an  example  one  of  our  own 
tixeless  precision  machines. 

Let  us  see  that  every  dollar  invested 
for  national  defense  goes  to  national  de- 
fense. U't  us  accept  during  the  period 
of  this  war  the  same  self-discipline  that 
we  will  demand  of  our  armed  forces,  but 
let  us  be  sure  that  we  never  forget  cur 
real  purpose— that  when  we  have  com- 
pleted our  present  task  we  will  demand 
a  return  to  the  America  that  we  have 
known.  |t  may  be  that  due  to  our  trials 
and  sacrifices  a  better  America  will  re- 
sult but,  in  any  event,  the  freedoms  of  the 
old  system  must  be  preserved. 

Abhorrent  as  the  thought  of  war  is,  it 
is  now  an  actuality  and  we  must  win. 
We  can  win  if  we  stell  our  hearts  and 
minds.     We  will  win! 
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The  War  Resolutions 


EXTENSION   C)F   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF    NrW    T'KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  llEPKESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  D>c(  rnb:.  r  11.  :.<4f 


Mrs.  O  DAY  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  ill- 
ness I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor  to 
vote  on  the  war  resolution.  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  voted  "aye."  As  an 
ardent  worker  for  peace  these  past  25 
years  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  cast  such  a 
vote,  whole  heartedly  as  I  agree  in  the 
steps  taken. 

But  Japan,  G'  .'ma-iy.  and  Italy  have 
decided  the  issue  of  xace  or  war.  Our 
territory  has  bet  n  atacked,  our  citizens 
slaughtered,  and  w  are  at  war  despite 
the  heroic  effort.^  of  the  administration 
to  avoid  this  last  and  final  step.  No 
choice  has  been  left  any  ( f  us,  even  the 
most  sincere  pacifis..  To  those  of  us 
who  have  devoted  oui  lives  to  peace  these 
events  can  only  bring  supreme  heart- 
ache. But  they  mu.<-t  not  and  shall  not 
discourage  us  in  f  ur  offorts  toward  that 
day  when  such  happenings  will  be  re- 
garded only  a^  a  part  of  civilization's 
barbaric  past.  Peace  and  peace  for  all 
the  world  is  possible.  But  if  it  is  to  t>e 
achieved  we  as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion must  consent  to  play  our  proper  role 
in  world  affairs.  The  United  S'ates  must 
be  the  first  to  accejit  responsibility  for 
this  great  ta-k  Tv  ice  in  two  decades 
the  opportunity  has  been  offered  us.  We 
failed  it  20  years  ajo  when  we  refused 
to  follow  another  gr.^at  American  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot  fail  again  In  the 
peace  that  muist  incviiab.y  follow  today's 
tragic  present  Anierica  has  a  role  to  play. 
We,  all  of  us.  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  high  resolve  that  .•-h'  will  play  it 
worthily.  . 


S.  1623,  Pertaining  to  Philippine  Ex- 
port Tax,  Is  Temporary  Emergency 
Measure 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.CRAWFORD 

OF    Ml'   HIGAN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  i^ EPRESENTATIVES 


Fridaij    l>  c    rJ;,  -12    1941 


Ml.  CR.WVFC^Ri:  Mi.  Speaker,  we 
find  on  W.''  Ur.:(  n  Calendar,  No.  497, 
S.  1623.  an  act  to  suspend  the  export  tax 
and  the  reduction  of  the  quota  prescribed 
by  section  6  of  the  act  of  March  24, 
1934 — Forty-eighth  Statutes,  456 — as 
amended,  for  a  fixed  period,  and  for 
other  purposes.    Th:-  bill  recites — 

That  the  impositioi  and  collection  of  the 
export   tax   prescribed   by  section   6  of   the 


act  of  Ma-f-h  24  1P^4  •  •  •  ty;.T:i  b*' 
suspended  for  a  period  commeiiCirig  i.  n  and 
aftrr  the  date  following  the  approval  of  this 
fir*  and  ending  on  December  31    1942 

Furthermore,  on  page  2  of  the  bill, 
lines  3  to  10,  both  inclusive,  we  find 
this  language: 

On  January  1.  1943.  the  imposition  of  such 
export  tax  shall  be  resumed,  the  tax  rate 
eflective  for  said  calendar  year  to  be  the  same 
as  the  rate  In  effect  at  the  time  the  tax  was 
suspended;  on  each  succeeding  January  1 
thereafter  the  export  tax  shall  be  increased 
progressively  by  an  additional  5  percent  of 
the  United  Stales  duty,  except  tljat  during 
the  period  January  1,  1946,  through  July  3, 
1946.  the  export  tax  shall  remain  at  15  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  duty. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  this  bill  was  under 
consideration  by  the  Hou.vi  In-ular 
Affairs  Committee  the  showing  wa,-  niade 
by  the  Commissioner  from  tiie  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  v.  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  committ*  p  that  the  suspension 
of  the  export  tax  and  also  the  suspension 
of  the  progre.ssive  reduction  of  the  quotas 
of  the  Philippine  articles  was  a  purely 
temporary  emergency  measure  and  was 
not  intended  and  should  not  be  construed 
to  be  a  diversion  from  the  fundamentals 
of  the  original  Pliilippine  independence 
law  now  on  the  bock5  and  amendments 
thereto. 

For  the  record  I  subn.i:  a  Ittiei  i  have 
received  from  the  Farmers  and  Manufac- 
turers Beet  Suear  Associa'ion.  i:ome 
office.  Saginaw,  M:rh..  and  wIik  h  i^  s^  ;f- 
explanatory : 

Farmers  .^^■D  M.^^•T■F.^l  tvrers 

BfFT    b'l'C.AR    .\S.s.  »    lATION. 

\K'aih\'igU  \    D    C  .  December  5,  1941. 
Hon    Fred  Crawfurd, 

House  0)  Repre^entatnis. 

WashivQt^yn.  D    C 

Dkat.  Congressman  Tlie  Farmers  anc:  Map- 
uiucturers  Beet  Sugar  Association  recognizes 
that  the  national  emergency  has  created 
many  unusual  problems;  and  the  hardships 
resulting  have  affected  the  Philippine  Islands 
very  seriously,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  sugar  from  the  islands 
to  the  United  States  This  situation  creates 
a  serious  problem  for  American  consumers, 
with  the  prospect  that  very  little  of  the 
normal  1  000.000  tons  of  Filipino  sugar  will 
be  delivered  to  the  United  States  In  1942 

Tlie  Senate  bill  S  1623  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  is  manifestly 
Intended  to  grant  some  temporary  relief  on 
the  pa>Tnent  on  export  taxes  and  Its  pro- 
visions do  not  directly  effect  the  domestic 
sugar  industry;  however  you  will  remember 
quite  well  how  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act  was  adopted  after  a  series  of  compro- 
mises, and  the  primary  purpose  of  the  ex- 
port tax  was  to  gradually  apply  the  burdens 
of  foreign  commerce  upon  the  newly  formed 
Filipino  Flepublic  The  suspension  of  the  tax 
for  1  year,  therefore,  will  undermine  the 
structure  of  gradual  transition  from  free 
trade  to  commerce  subject  to  tariff.  It  is 
regrettable  that  an  emergency  has  developed 
which  makes  this  change  in  the  transition 
period  necessary. 

It  has  been  the  common  understanding  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  that,  if  a  full 
trial  and  applicatlcn  would  be  made  of  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  before  the  final 
separation  from  the  United  States  in  1946, 
the  experience  might  serve  as  the  basis  for 
the  conferences  en  trade  relations  provided 
for  In  the  act. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate  re- 
cently the  Congressional  Record  shows  that 
the  amendment  was  treated  as  purely  a  tem- 
porary emergency  measure  and  was  not  in- 


ter-rifri  8:^.ri  .'hculd  net  be  construed  to  be 
a  tijversion  Iri-m  the  fundamentals  vi  the 
act  In  fact  -^i  r.a''  r  Ci.ark  pJ  M^.^euri  *lio 
was  i!    .  :.  '.-.l:-     '.  •;,(  h:\\  in  tlic  S<r.ate,  Mated 


that 


:r.:r.:"ef    was  unnr.:mc  us   in   it.-- 


desire  to  serve  notice  on  the  pt  i  a  ef  the 
Philippines,  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  the  world  that  the  Congress 
has  no  intention  of  charging  the  policy  of 
the  T\dings-McDuflHe  .Kc\ 

We  will,  therefore,  appreciate  Vuur  estab- 
lishing in  the  Record,  at  the  tm.e  tlie  Houte 
may  consider  S.  1623,  that  tht  t\'mm:tiee  on 
Insular  Aflalrf.  of  which  y.  u  are  a  member, 
has  the  same  point  cl  view  n;;d  under- 
Standing 

Very  truly  yours, 

C      J      BOL-RG. 


Build  a  Bond  Day 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

CP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF    TOW"  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


F-iday.  Lkcenhcr  12.  1941 


Mr,  JACOBSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Young  Men',-  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a  city 
of  62.000  pecpie  in  my  district  through  a 
unique  plan,  entitled  ■Build  a  Bond  Day," 
inaugurated  on  December  5,  brought 
about  the  pu:  chase  cif  defense  savings 
stamps  by  ;.  1.162  per.-^ons  in  that  city. 
repres' nunp  a  total  of  $73,000  m  stamp 
purchase.";  in  a  sinple  day  This  plan  is 
unique,  simrle.  and  adaptable  to  the  use 
of  any  community.  Its  amazint:  success 
and  the  splendid  results  achieved  will 
perhaps  be  cf  interest  to  other  communi- 
ties who  may  secure  detailed  information 
and  help  in  planning  from  the  Young 
Men's  Bure.iU.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  I  should  like  to 
note,  too.  that  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  a  very  great  impetus  has  been  given 
to  bond  purchase  m  the  Cedar  Rapids 
community  after  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities on  last  Sunday,  and  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  attribute  a  larppv. 
part  of  the  eagerness  of  buyers  to  pur- 
chase bond-;  to  the  publicity  given  the 
Build  a  Bon  J  Day  program. 


Connecticut  Assures  Industrial  Peace 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


r  F 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGERALD 

Of    (•    -VNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi-    REPRESENTATIVES 


Fridr.i    D-t*  ":'vr  12    1941 


EDITORI/a     FROM    THE    HARTFORD 

.  CON.N   )    C-OVHANT 


Mr,  FITZGERALD      Mr    Sp.  aker,  un- 
der leave  tc'  extend  nn  reii.aiks  in  the 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  <Conn.)  Courant  of 
Ekpcember  11,  1941: 

fl^om  the  Hartfurd    (Conn  )   Courant  of 
Dtcember  11,  1941] 

CONNECTTCI-T  ASSURES   INDUSTRIAL   PEACE 

UiistintPd  pra:so  bclor.gs  to  Governor  Hur- 
ley for  arrancm?  a  conference  of  the  leaders 
of  ort^anizi'd  labrr  and  of  management  out  of 
which  has  comi-  an  agreemezu  that  In  the 
dofense  industries  of  this  State  there  will 
be  no  cessation  of  work  or  production  arising 
from  any  differences  between  them  until  the 
war  has  been  won.  This  Is  not  merely  an 
agreement,  not  merely  a  patriotic  gesture, 
but  "a  solemn  compact  to  be  maintained 
under  all  circumstances  "  The  Governor  is 
a  witness  to  this  covenant,  which  Is  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  Its  kind  made  or  a  Sta'.e- 
wldc  basis  If  controversies  should  arise  that 
cannot  be  amicably  settled  by  the  parties  at 
Interest,  it  Is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor,  or  to  ai  biters  named 
by  him,  fcr  adjudication,  and  that  the  deci- 
sion reached  .'■hall  be  accepted  as  final  and 
binding 

Connecticut  ha,"^  been  happily  free  from  any 
major  h.bor  troubles,  thanks  tc  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  that  has  actuated  both  employers 
and  employees  The  compact  now  entered 
Into  gives  a.ssurance  that  this  fortunate  state 
of  aflairs  will  continue,  at  least  so  far  as  cur 
defen.se  industne.s  are  concerned,  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  emert;ency  Most  of  our 
Industries  are  eni^aged  wholly  or  in  part  on 
defense  work  of  one  kind  or  another  The 
few  that  are  not  should  be  governed  by  the 
principle  that  finds  concrete  expression  in 
the  compact  resulting  from  Governor  Hur- 
ley's conference 

The  war  in  which  the  country  is  now  en- 
paged  IS  very  largely  a  war  of  production. 
It.s  outcome  chiefly  depends  on  our  ability, 
plus  the  help  of  our  Allies,  to  outstrip  all  the 
productive  resources  that  the  Axis  Powers 
can  command  That  is  America's  great  task 
It  enters  upon  it  in  full  confidence  that  it 
can  be  achieved  If  management  and  labor  will 
only  pull  together  and  not  permit  the  process 
to  be  Interrupted  by  difTerences  arising 
from  any  cause  whatsoever  Connecticut  has 
pointed  the  way.  All  the  other  States  can- 
not do  better  than  to  follow  it. 


The  Vote  on  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    W.^SHINGTON 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  12.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON 
EVENING  STAR 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

(From   the  Washington   Evening  Star] 
The  Vote  on  GEnMANT 

Many  Members  of  the  Hou-e  had  difBoulty 
In  reaching   the  Capital   i.i  time   to  VQr«  on 


the  declaration  of  war  again.=t  Germar.y  but 
all  of  them  later  had  an  opportunity  to 
declare  in  the  Hou=e  that  if  they  had  been 
present,  they  would  have  voted  m  favor  of 
the  declaration.  * 

TIXKH.^M   OVERSLEEPS 

Six  He  use  Member'  reached  the  Chamber 
too  late  to  vote  on  the  declaration  against 
Germany,  but  were  m  time  to  vote  en  the 
declaration  against  Italy.  They  were  Repre- 
sentatlVLS  Allen  of  Illinoi  =  ,  who  was  at  the 
Office  of  Prcductiop.  Mai:a?ement.  Flannert. 
ScANLON,  and  Weiss,  all  of  Per.nsylvania,  who 
had  to  charter  a  plane  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washlncton:  M.^c.NusoN,  Washington,  a 
Naval  Reserve  officer,  who  was  at  the  Navy 
Department  endeavoring  tc  fii.d  out  when  he 
would  be  called  into  service;  and  Tinkham, 
of  M.issachusetts.  who  overslept  and  was  not 
awakened  m  time  to  vote  ci;  the  declaration 
against   Germany 

Immediately  after  le.inv.ng  that  Germany 
and  Italy  had  derlareci  war  en  the  United 
States,  Senator  S.mathers  who  had  gone  to 
his  Atlantic  City  heme  last  night,  notified 
his  ortice  here  that  he  was  on  his  way  and 
-Started   back    tn  VVa>hir.i;ton. 

With  Dick  Ri_geis,  a  Senate  clerk,  at  the 
wheel  he  headed  fcr  the  New  Castle  Ferry. 
At  the  ferry,  he  told  the  change  taker  to  call 
ahead  and  notify  police  en  route  he  was 
ccmmg  thrcimh 

SPEEDS   AT    75    MILES   PER    HOUR 

At  the  other  tr.ci  of  the  ferry  he  was  met 
by  a  Delaware  State  p'  licemrn.  Shattering 
the  State  s  .strict  -peed  rules,  the  Senator 
speeded  as  hish  a-  75  miles  an  hour  At  the 
Maryland  State  line,  he  was  escorted  by  Mary- 
land police  to  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore, 
where  city  police  cleared  his  way  through  the 
heavily  congested  downtown  area,  Maryland 
police  Joined  him  again  at  the  Baltimore 
city  line  and  behind  a  motorcycle  escort  and 
police  car,  he  came  to  the  District  line  where 
city  police  met  him  and  took  him  to  the 
Senate  entrance  of  the  Capitol 

There  Edward  Keeley,  his  secretary,  had 
been  waiting  en  the  steps  for  half  an  hour. 
When  the  secretary  heard  the  -irens  in  the 
distance  he  dashed  inside  tn  niid  roll  call  had 
started. 

Rl'SHES  I.NSIDE 

The  Senator  leaped  cut  of  h;s  car  calling, 
•  Have  we  missed  it,  Ed?  '  and  rushed  Inside 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  The  entire 
trip  took  slightly  less  than  3  hours,  cutting  an 
hour  off  the  usual  fast  driving  time  for  the 
trip 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  left  the  city  In 
3  weeks.  His  office  explained  he  was  con- 
cerned about  his  wife,  wiio  l-  expecting  a 
child 

As  the  first  roll  was  taemt;  c.Uled.  two  other 
Senators— Andrews,  of  Florida,  and  Tydincs. 
of  Maryland — were  hurrying  to  reach  the 
Chamber.  Senator  Andrews  was  conducting 
a  committee  hearing  aiid.  like  Senator 
S.MATHERS,  reached  the  Chamber  ju~-  a  mo- 
m.ent  after  it  had  been  completed.  He  could 
not  be  recorded  en  the  resolution  against, 
Germany,  but,  with  Senator  Smathers,  voted 
on  the  next  resolution  against  Italy 

Senator  Tydincs  did  not  reach  the  Senate 
until  half  an  hour  later,  Explan:ing  he  had 
been  delayed  by  a  late  tram,  he  announced 
he  would  have  voted  for  botli  of  the  war 
resolutions  and  for  the  bill  to  lifl* restrictions 
on  the  sending  of  American  land  forces  beyond 
the  hemisphere. 

Four  other  Senators  were  uiiable  to  be 
present.  Senator  Bone,  Democrat,  ol  Wash- 
ington, and  Senator  Wagner.  Democrat,  of 
New   York,  have  been  In  ill   health;    Senator 


Wheeler.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  was  called     '•'' 
to   Massachusetts   by    Illness   in   his    family; 
and  Senator  Lee,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  Is 
out  of  town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  deplore  this  attack 
on  free  ingtitutions.    It  is  unanimous. 


Our  Country — Right  or  Wrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Frilay.  December  12.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    COSHOCTON 
,    (OHIOi  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  McGregor,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  one  df  the  finest  newspapers  in  the 
Nation,  the  Coshocton  Tribune,  of  Co- 
shocton, Qlhioi 


Coshocton    (Ohio)    Tribune] 
now  at  war.     This  is  all  that 


(From   t 

America 
matters  to  ^very  American  today 
.  This  newspaper  has  repeatedly  opposed  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  national  administration, 
and  urged  ttiat  the  United  States  keep  out  of 
war.  But  the  war  has  come.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  actnlnistration  or  any  policy  could 
have  prevertted  It.  Japan  made  the  war,  not 
America.      1 

And  so  hepiceforth  this  newspaper  will  sup- 
port the  war  policies  of  our  administration. 
There  is  no  other  administration  which  any 
real  Anaericnn  can  support. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded.  This  is  not  a  war 
With  Japan  alone.  It  is  a  war  with  every  one 
of  the  Axis. 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  Japan  would  at- 
tack a  nation  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the 
United  Stages  without  assurances  of  help? 
Indeed  not.    The  Japs  are  too  smart  for  that. 

Undoubteidly  Hitler  has  told  Japan  that  he 
can  win  soOn.  provided  America's  assistance 
to  the  Allies  Is  stemmed.  Thus,  he  wants 
a  diversion  In  the  Pacific — and  the  Japs  have 
agreed  to  pitovlde  that  diversion  In  return  for 
a  share  of  jthe  loot  in  the  anticipated  Axis 
victory.        I 

There  Is  olnly  one  war  In  the  world  today — 
the  Axis  ggalnst  the  Allied  Powers.  Let 
there  be  noi  Inlstake   about   that. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  real  American  unity — 
for  the  sacrifice,  the  blood  and  toil  In  the 
bitter  years;  that  lie  ahead.  There  must  be 
an  end  to  everything  that  disrupts  our  war 
effort.  ! 

"Our  couiitry,  may  she  ever  be  right — but 
right  or  wr^ng,  our  country." 

We  will  win  this  war.  No  matter  how  long 
the  time  n«r  how  great  the  eflort,  America 
can    and    Ajnerica    will    eventually    triumph. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  and  support  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  this  editorial— 
and  I  am  sure  it  expresses  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  my  district. 
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Our  Loyalty  and  Our  Faith 


EXTENt^IO:;   OF   REM.\ravS 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

IN   TH  E  HOU  -;t  OP    R  Ki  HL.-  r-N'  i  .\  I  1  \  ES 


F'ld.-.h   Dtceinbcr  12.  1941 


Mr.  RLACKNEV  N!:  Speaker,  during 
the  latt  ytar,  particularly,  the  American 
people  have  fervently  hoped  and  prayed 
that  it  woulJ  not  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  ceciare  war  against  any 
European  foe,  but  while  the  American 
people  have  been  hoping  and  praying  for 
that  result,  nevertheless,  the  Congress  ol 
the  United  States,  with  the  patriotic  con- 
sent of  the  people  back  home,  has  been 
perfecting  our  national  defense  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Congress,  approximately  $66,- 
000.000.000  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated for  this  defense. 

Our  Navy  ha?  boen  greatly  increased 
until  it  is  suppciscd  to  be  the  largest  navy 
in  the  world:  our  Army  has  been  aug- 
mented until  over  1.600.000  men  are  en- 
gaged in  the  militniy  service  of  the 
United  States:  our  air  forces,  both  as^to 
Army  and  Navy,  have  been  increased  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  planes,  im- 
plements of  war,  battle  craft,  and  mate- 
riel have  been  sent,  under  the  teims  of 
the  lend-lease  bill,  to  the  European 
democracies. 

Sunday.  December  7,  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
while  the  Japanese  Government  itself 
was  still  nep'  tiat'.r.e^  with  the  White 
House.  th«^  En.pirt'  of  Japan  made  a 
lightning  attack  upon  the  United  States 

possessions  in  the  Pacific.    This  attack 

was  the  most  dastardly  and  cowardly  m 
history  because  the  Japant.se  Govern- 
ment, through  its  Ambassador  and  spe- 
c!al  envoy,  had  been  negotiating  in 
Washinptor.  w.ih  tlu  P:esident  within  an 
hour  of  the  time  that  hostilities  actually 
began.  Their  attack  violated  eveiy  tenet 
of  sportsmanship  and  every  principle  of 
international  goodwill.  It  stamped  the 
Japanese  nation,  once  and  for  all,  as  a 
cowardly,  treacherou.:;,  u:;believabiy  de- 
ceitful nation. 

Monday,  D»  comb'  r  8  Ccn.cre.^s  met  in 
joint  ?es.«ion  to  receive  an  addres.«  by  the 

President  of  the  United  States.  This 
joint  session  was  an  impressive  and  ex- 
ceedingly grave  a.ssembly,  consisting  of 
the  Prt'siden*.  the  Senate,  the  Hous^  of 
Repre.srntativt'S.  the  President's  Cabinet, 
the  Supreme  Cnuit,  Representatives  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  representatives  of  the  governments 
of  the  nation.'-  friendly  to  us.  The  Pres- 
ident's address  la.-^tt^d  .iu.-t  7  minutes,  and 
v.hile  I  have  not  aiiA.;y-  b- f  n  m  accord 
with  the  things  the  President  has  said 
and  done  in  thp  past.  I  want  to  say  that 
this  message,  :n  n^y  judcment.  was  the 
most,  sincere,   the  most    direct,   and   the 


most  patriotic  addre.';^  I  have  evi :  heard 
the  President  give. 

The  President's  messap*^  ccntaineri 
tliis  provision: 

I  a.'ik  that  the  Conr-rs.'  dec;. ire  tha*  since 
the  unprovoked  ai.d  d.^startily  aiiiicli  by 
Japan  on  Sunday.  December  7,  a  si&ic  of  war 
ha.'~  existed  between  the  Ui.i'ed  S'ate^  and 
the  Japanese  Empire 

The  joint  session  dissolved  ar.d  each 
tx>dy  went  to  its  own  respective  chamber. 
The  question  before  the  House  was,  then, 
should  we  declare  that  this  state  of  war 
exists? 

All  my  constituents  knew,  that  in  my 
speeches  and  weekly  letters,  I  have  con- 
sistently advocated  national  defense,  but 
have  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  precipitate?  this  country  in  :!.  Euro- 
pean struggle. 

U  the  United  S* at rs  l.ac  bt>en  at- 
tached, hundreds  ol  fine  American  beys 
had  been  killed,  several  of  our  battle 
craft  had  been  sunk  or  damagtxi,  great 
pri  V-  r'v  los.ses  had  been  sustained,  the 
veiy  dignity,  the  welfare,  and  the 
prestige  of  America  was  at  stak'r  Con- 
gress did  the  only  thing  that  it  could 
do:  the  only  thing  that  brave  patriotic 
people  back  home  would  want  us  to  do. 
The  Hou.^e  voted  in  favor  of  the  declara- 
tion by  a  vot'-'  of  388  to  1  and  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  82  to  0  \V  :;.in  2  hours  of 
the  time  that  the  Pr  sui'nt  arr>  arrd 
before  Congress,  the  bill  had  b' » •.  r.:is.-'d 
by  both  Houses,  signed  try  th-  President, 
and  became  a  law. 

The  United  States  is  at  war.  Inter- 
ventionists and  noninteiventionists  must 
now  cease  their  attack  upon  each  other. 
Charges  and  countercharees  b-iwrtn  the 
two  must  di.«;cnntinue  We  must  have 
a  united  people  and  past  political  dif- 
ferences must  cease.  The  welfare  of  the 
United  States  is  above  politics:  it  is  above 
the  whim  and  caprice  of  any  faction  or 
ar.y  croup  ot  mrv.  If  we  want  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  life,  if  we 
want  to  ccirinue  the  benefiis  of  our 
Government  to  our  children  and  to  their 
children's  children,  now  is  the  time  to 

unite  in  one  united  nation  to  win  this 
war.  This  war  should  not  be  fought  as  a 
means  of  revenge:  it  should  t>e  fought 
to  preserve  American  institutions  and  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  democracy  for 
thn<;p  nations  that^  de«:ire  them. 

W'f  have  sufT'-red  sevtie  losses  :n  our 
first  contest.  Ic.-.-^t-s  ti:at  we  cannot  yet 
ascertain.  HcweVtr.  c  ui  Army  and  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  our  Air  Forces,  and 
ail  cf  tile  agencies  of  ou:'  Gov.-rnment, 
consist  of  brave,  ccuragiou^,  and 
patriotic  men,  and  ultimate  victory  must 
come  to  us  because  we  are  on  the 
righteous  side.  The  American  people 
nrj.^!  be  prepared  for  great  sacrifices. 
Many  fine  American  boys  will  be  killed 
or  injuied.  We  mtist  do  our  part.  God 
will  g:\-t  -J-  •.):>  strength  and  the  coiu-age 
to  figl'.t.  bravtly  on  to  victory  because  we 
are  in  a  just  cau.^^e;  a  cause  which  means 
all  that  make.>-  life  worth  while,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  America,  but  m  every 
country  in  the  world  where  the  setd  of 
liberty  exists. 


War  Comes ;  America  Unites 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

IN  THE  HOUtE  e^F  REPREir:ENTATIVES 


F'  d^i    D-.  eenibcr  11.  1^41 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    Il.I  TNOI'^     ?TA1E 
JOUl^NAL.    SrRINfiFIE:.D     ILL 


M:  HiVA'EII.  M'  ?p<-aker.  u-.'i<  r 
leave  to  t\' >:..'.  n:y  i-maik-  ;:i  tlii  Rii.- 
ORD.  I  uiciude  hemn  an  tditonai  Imm 
the  December  8  1941.  is^U'  of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal  ul  Spiingfieid  lil  t!:e  day 
after  the  dastardly  attai  k  of  the  Japa- 
nese against  oi;.''  p<'-~se!'.'=;o;-i.-  m  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The  Illinois  Sa'r  Journal  ha«  for  wt  II 
rv>r  a  ctntuiy  uph.elri  the  tiaditions  of 
thi-  Ametican  pit.ss  and  (Uir  Atnencan 
principles,  and  m  dome  s-^  ha.'^  always 
reflected  the  vu  w<;  if  th.a'  pait  of  the 
Nation  in  which  it  has  fiiurithed — our 
great  Middle  West. 

Appropriately  titled  "War  Comes; 
America  IJniies  "  this  editorial  is  an  hon- 
est, efler  :vt  »pi'omr  cl  the  views  not 
only  of  ihr  Mirid'e  West  but  of  the  United 
States  as  ,i  whul'  This  att;;udt  dt serves 
and  has  the  full  commendation  cf  all 
Americans 

The  editorial  follows: 
IFrom  the  Illincl?  State  Jcurnal    Springfield, 

r.i    or  r>cfi;,b('i  8,  1941  ■ 

WAR    COMFS.     AMFliirA    VNtTES  "^ 

President  Roosevelt,  appealing  to  tl  «  Em- 
peror of  Japan  to  avert  imp<?ndlng  war  ix - 
tween  his  Empire  and  the  Uni  el  Stmef-  f.ndB 
that  a  state  of  war  already  exists  The  Japa- 
nese, striking  first  and  th«n  aniicunnng  their 
bostUe   ptirpose.   have    !nBU£:i;rated    the   war. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Japa- 
nese Is  outlined  tn  th.e  new?  stones,  elcng 
with  the  reaction  of  the  Gcven.mei'.r  t  Wiish- 
ington.  President  Roosevelt  s  call  fcr  p.n  ex- 
traordinary session  ol  the  Congress  hiS 
message  and  the  oongreasional  respunt*  are 
now  in  the  record  of  AimriC;  .'i  p^iwCpatKn 
In  the  Second  World  War 

American  unity  and  American  wlUlncr.c."^?-  to 
meet  wholeheartedly  the  de'ire.*  cf  the  G>  v- 
ernment.  are  already  ap-parr-:,t  Th  ■*e  who 
had  been  predlctlog  war  were  better  pre- 
pared lor  the  news  than  were  those  who  have 
bttii  insisting  that  tlie  Unred  States  CcuJU 
iivyi  become  engaged  in  actual  conitat  with 
the  Axis  powers  or  with  a:.y  ::.t  ^1  it.-  inter- 
national political   enemies 

However,  there  was  iir  di'^p'^si'ion  to  ttunt 
overconfident  optimists  who  liad  giies-ed  In- 
correctly, c  r.  on  the  other  hsi.d.  to  repioi.th 
the  war  prophet?^  fur  having  piomct(cl  tlic  vi.ir 
spirit  Accusst.i. r.s  b&r.tercd  between  S(  - 
called  "■».armon>r«  rs'  und  despised  "pacifists" 
were  dropped 

Discussion  recardmc  the  «i-drm  cf  Amer- 
ica's participation  111  the  fiuecle  Is  su.'^- 
pended.  to  be  taker,  up  when  the  war  U  cvtr. 
Speculation  on  who  Is  to  blfime  for  getting 
us  intc  the  war  Is  pigeonholed  i  r  the  durfi- 
ti  ::  a:.  i.itUinrnt  linvh.i.-  t  n  with  the 
rightecusnesj     of     tak.ng     ujj     a:  in;     is    cut. 
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From  this  time,  cvory  American  will  be  con- 
cerned with  one  objective — winning  the  war 
Which  has  been  Impc-ed  upon  his  country. 


Democracy  Means  Fair  Play 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  12.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  OHARA 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
cast  my  vote  against  the  Smith  bill  which 
I  considered  a  drastic  antilabor  measure. 
I  do  not  challenge  the  motives  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  who  introduced 
the  bill,  but  if  he  were  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  average  American  work- 
ingman,  he  would  not  have  Introduced 
such  a  drastic  measure.  I  have  fre- 
quently stated  to  this  House,  and  I  re- 
peat, the  words  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

Thank  God  we  have  a  country  where  work- 
luRmen  have  the  right  to  strike. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Connally-May 
bill,  I  said  to  this  House. 

It  should  be  clear  that  If  our  defense  pro- 
gram Is  to  defend  democracy,  then  every  act 
which  strengthens  democracy  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  defense  program.  An  Increased 
standard  of  living  Is  just  as  important  as  an 
Increased  schedule  of  airplane  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  must  make  sacri- 
fices during  this  emergency  and  with  Con- 
gress passing  the  resolution  yesterday  de- 
claring that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Germany.  Italy  and  the  United  States, 
we  must  make  greater  sacrifices  than  ever 
before.  We  aWmiist  sacrifice  if  we  are 
to  retain  the  cherished  freedoms  which 
are  ours.  Millions  of  our  workingmen 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Smith  bill  are 
fathers  who  are  giving  their  sons  to  their 
country  in  this  critical  hour. 

I  am  happy  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  I  received  from  Joseph  G'Hara,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  a  member  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  the  average  work- 
ingman  of  America  is  more  than  willing  to 
ofifer  his  sons  for  his  country's  cause,  but 
is  opposed  to  such  bills  as  the  Smith  bill. 

Hon    Samijxl  A    Weiss. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Mr  Weiss:  I  am  writing  you  in  pro- 
test of  the  House  of  Representatives'  action 
In  passing  the  Smith  bill  to  suppress  what 
was  free  labor  In  a  land  of  democracy,  hoping 
and  praying  that  the  Senate  will  be  more 
discreet  In  their  action  toward  labor. 

It  was  with  the  thoughts  of  preserving  our 
democracy  that  Mrs.  O  Kara  and  I  consented 


to  our  two  sons  joining  the  armed  forces  2 
years  ago.  and  signed  their  papers  accord- 
ingly. David  being  Just  18  years  4  month? 
old  and  Jim  17  years  and  4  months  old 
Know.ng  as  I  do  what  happened  in  the  la.-t 
war,  I  wanted  my  two  boys  to  be  trained  in 
the  tactics  of  wars  and  have  the  knowledge 
of  the  weapons  used  I  agreed  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  his  wisdom  in  the  creating 
cf  the  draft  for  young  men  to  the  service 
of  our  dear  land. 

But  whilst  Mrs,  O'Hara  and  I  are  wilhr.g 
to  sacrifice  the  most  precious  Jewels  wo  pos- 
sess— namely,  our  sons — in  the  defense  of 
our  democracy  from  without,  we  abhor  the 
action  from  within  by  our  own  House  of 
Representatives  in  .suppressing  free  labor  ar.d 
turning  this  Republic  into  a  Nazi  state  We 
of  the  working  class  know  that  the  action 
of  the  House  gave  comfort  to  the  industrial 
barons  and  that  they  were  licking  their  chops 
because  they  now  feel  their  emplcvees  will 
become  industrial  slaves  aeani;  and  that  they 
will  have  a  better  chance  to  boccnie  w.ir 
profiteers  as  in   the  last  war 

My  sons  will  be  In  the  front  line  of  attack 
for  the  defense  of  this  Naticn;  that  is  where 
I  want  them  to  be  But  If  we  are  ecmg  to 
have  some  form  cf  nazi-ism  or  any  other 
Ism  except  Americanism  I  hope  to  God  they 
die  before  taking  the  field.  I  also  know  that 
some  of  those  industrialists  with  the  one  son, 
who  are  always  looking  in  Washington  for 
comfort  from  labor  unions,  will  also  be  look- 
ing for  deep  dug-out  Jobs  in  the  Army  for 
that  one  son  of  theirs  if  inducted 

The  United  Mine  Workers  cf  Anierlca 
made  a  3-year  contract  In  the  last  war  of 
$5  minimum  when  coal  was  $2  25  at  the 
tipple.  When  the  last  war  finished,  the 
coal  operators  were  getting  from  $12  to  $18 
a  ton.  but  the  mine  worker  was  still  getting 
the  $5   minimum. 

If  democracy  is  worth  having,  it's  worth 
fighting  for.  That  is  why  we  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  send  our  sons  today  to  detend 
It  Just  as  70,000  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  sons  were  m  the  armed  forces  of 
the  last  war.  If  we  are  to  be  a  democracy, 
let's  have  it,  don't   take  it  away   from  us 

In  expressing  my  thoutihts  here,  I  feel  1 
am  also  expressing  the  th  .ue'nts  of  those 
whose  lot  it  la  to  toil  for  a  living  and  who 
are  the  backbone  of  the.'^e  United  States, 
and  the  greatest  of  all  Americans 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  O  H.^r.^ 


Oppose  Price  Ceiling  on  Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  I7IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  12.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  COOPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA, 
GREER  COUNTY   (OKLA  )   DIVISION 


Mr.      WICKERSHAM.     Mr.      Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my   re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Be  it— 

Resolved  b|  the  Greer  County  Fanners 
Union  in  regular  quarterly  meeting  the  6th 
day  of  December  1941.  held  at  Mangum.  Okla.. 
That  we  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  any 
price  celling  on  agricultural  commodities, 
but  urgently  insist  upon  absolute  and  full 
parity  prices  based  upon  a  series  of  years 
when  prices  were  fairest  to  all  groups. 

i  J.    G.    H.    WiNDLE. 

Iv  W.  O.  Lawson. 

T  T.  E.  Rust, 

Resolution  Committee.  Mangum.  Okla. 
j  H.  J  Banks. 

I  President,  Willoic,  Okia. 

Attest: 

Henry  Worthington, 

Secretary,  Mangum,  Okla. 


The  American  Negro  Joins  With  All  Other 
American  Groups  in  Meeting  the  Chal- 
lenge of  This  New  National  Emergency 


[XTENS 


:NsiON  OF  re;m.af'.k.- 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

of     KA.S3.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Dcc^-mhrr  12,  1941 

STATEMENT  OF  DR  J  LOUIS  RANSOM.  OF 
TOPEKA,  KANS. 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  incltide  the  statement  of  Dr.  J. 
Louis  Ransoon.  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  as  fol- 
lows: 1 

The  American  Negroes  received  with  their 
white  fellow  ^citizens  the  electrifjing  news 
that  our  coiintry  had  been  attacked  by  a 
foreign  poweif.  We  felt  the  thrill  of  patriot- 
ism stir  within  our  soul  as  our  President  ad- 
dressed Congtess  upon  the  solemn  Issue  of  a 
declaration  oi  war.  A  war  to  protect  cur  land 
from  the  ei^emy  without  and  "fifth  col- 
umnists" wltliin,  who  are  organized  to  destroy 
our  heritage  find  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
a  peace-loving  Nation. 

Our  answet  In  this  national  emergency  Is 
definite  and  Certain.  We  stand  at  attention 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  our  national  leaders 
for  any  asslgtjment  as  our  task  in  the  fight  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  national  defense 
for  national  ^curlty.  Give  us  wings  and  the 
Negro  youth  ^111  meet  the  enemy  In  the  air. 
Place  us  m  tfce  ranks  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy  and  we  iwUl  bravely  meet  the  enemy  en 
the  high  seal.  Place  us  in  all  branches  of 
the  Army  ai|d  we  will  get  the  Job  done  or 
answer  to  Gc»d  the  reason  why. 

May  God  l)less  America,  and  preserve  cur 
Ideals  of  denjocracy  and  walk  with  us  as  we 
pass  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death. 
The  Amerlcajn  Negri  Joins  with  all  other 
American  grtiups  In  r.eetlng  the  challenge  of 
this  new  national  emergency. 
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Resolutions   Against    Germany   and   ' 
Italy 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OP    WlSt(  NS!N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPr,ESEN'T.-\TI\"ES 


Friday,  December  12  1941 


Mr.  TIITLL,  Mr,  Sp- ak^r.  r.^^a^h  is 
sucli  a  loni!y  affair,  :-.::d  •hru?ar.ds  of 
American  beys  have  ftit  this  loneliness 
during  the  pa.'-t  few  day.';.  It  was  my 
hope  and  praytr  that  wai  would  rv)i  come 
to  thf  United  S'atfs.  I  did  ev-ryihine  m 
my  power  xc  prevmt  thiise  steps  wh.ch  I 
felt  mich.*  lead  our  Nnnon  to  wur.  In 
spite  of  all  rr.y  eflorts  and  the  wcrk  of  all 
sincere  peace -k.vinp  Americans  war  has 
come.  It  v.a-^  a  sad  and  somber  occa- 
sion when  the  Cierk  called  the  roll  for  our 
vot*'s  on  the  v.ar  le-oluncns.  Nothing 
else  co';id  be  done  exc'^i;:  to  voit  'aye" 
and  recogni/e  that  a  state  cf  war  exists. 
Germany  and  Italy  had  both  declared 
war  en  us  before  the  United  States  passed 
its  resolutions.  The  bitter  cup  of  war 
filled  with  the  gall  of  sorrow  must  now  be 
drunk  by  evt-ry  famiiv  m  the  larid. 

Y''ars  <if  torture  and  tormtn*.  lie  ahead. 
Thou.^anris  of  American  boy.s  v^-ill  die. 
Sm  kness,  .'>ufTerin£r,  misery,  arui  aU  the 
evils  which  war  brines  are  now  ours  to 
share.  Wo  n-.ust  moet  our  trials  with 
fort;:.;:*.  W-^  most  werk  unceasingly 
unti.  \.;-:i  ry  i.s  at  hand  Weik  and  tears 
to  the  pcint  of  exhaustion  lie  before  us. 
The  American  people  have  the  stamlr.  . 
and  th'>  cnurapp  to  win.  With  the  h<'lp 
of  God  and  the  <:pirit  of  righteousness,  we 
sliall  succeed  m  uur  ta.-^.k. 


Civil  Liberties  in  a  Nation  at  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

CF    EH'.DE    ISLAND 

IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITE!:!    ST.a,TES 


Mi'idcy   DiCCJnber  15.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON    JOv^EFH  F    Gl'FFEY.  CF 
PENN.'-^YLVANIA 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tho  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress by  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GlFfey],  on  December  14, 
On  the  subject.  Civil  Liberties  in  a  Na- 
tion at  War.  This  is  nfbst  appropriate 
to  the  c^-lebraticn  today  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


Th' re  beirp  ni"  cb.iec*'cn.  the  address 
was  ciueit'd  to  bt  pruiud  in  il-.o  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Traditionally  'he  Anifrican  pf '5  e  have 
recocnized  a  distinction  tsetwten  tlic  liberties 
they  enjcy  In  time  of  peace  and  the  re-tr;c- 
tloiis  they  r..ust  :■-■  ccs'-.iri.y  exp*  c:  ;n  time 
of  war 

Tl.ls  doe.«  not  mean  that  t.hf  Bi'.l  cf  Rithts 
is  to  be  susjDeuded  for  t!;e  duration  (.1  the 
emergency  Nor  doe.s  it  mi  an.  as  some  are 
Inclined  t-  as.=rrt.  that  cur  l:tien;f<  are  only 
"quiillfi>  0."  ir  any  event  T^ey  arr  a?  real 
today  as  they  have  ever  b-er.  ii.  (  t;r  h!?tory. 
It  -if,  ImporUii.t  that  wi  k'-ep  them  '.lint  wav. 
Should  we  deny  their  es&t  o.tlal  validity  n.  w. 
we  would  deny  the  very  democrafy  Ae  are 
fiehting  to  pre.^rve  for  th- y  ar.  in  a  rtai 
senee    the  foundation   of  our  demc>cr8cy 

For  150  years  we  have  never  recojc r.'.i'ed  any 
lnc<";n£istency  between  the  Bill  of  Fo^-his  and 
the  coiistitution:\l  provibior.  aeainst  trtaw;:-, 
T;.-  :•  .fr  ;  •  reuM  n  wl.y  wf  Rh<  uid  do  so  new. 
A't.cle  III  sectii  n  3.  cl  the  Con!-titutlon 
provides  that  treason  shall  consist  m  levying 
war  against  the  United  States,  "or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies.  Eivine  them  aid  and 
comfort."  Since  the  c  urts  have  hf  Id  that 
this  applies  both  to  citizen.':  and  to  aliens, 
there  Is  ample  au:!.cr;ty  under  artx  ie  III  for 
6uch  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  home  front  from  espionage  sabotage, 
and  subversive  actlvlrie.t  eenera'v  As  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  I  am 
sur«  I  speak  for  every  last  one  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  we  will  not  he.-;tate 
to  Implement  that  constitutional  provision 
with  whatever  legislation  may  be  necef^ary 
to  meet  this  great  emergency 

To  those  who  Incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  should  t>e  su.spended  In  war- 
time. I  say  that  we  should  all  remember  that 
without  the  Bill  of  Rights  we  she  u.d  net 
Lave  had  a  CkDnstitutlcn  at  all  Our  :orf  bears 
made  It  a  conditlcr.  precedent  tc  rat:hration 
of  the  Constituti.  li  a.'  it  was  or.cir.ar.v  pro- 
posed In  fact  the  his'cry  oi  my  cwr.  State 
of  Pennsylvaiiia  rtcc-rcL^  that  Abr;,:iam  Lln- 
c:I:,.=  E:;a:.d;r;thcr  hs  c:.e  of  Per.;.E%  I  v.-.r. ;,:  - 
Rf  T  r*.'-' i.thtiv.  f  relu-S'd  to  vote  f-,  r  r-nWV.a-.- 
t.L.'.  cj  the  Constitution  as  first  submitted 
b*cau'-e  the  Biil   of  Righis  was  not   incjuded, 

Ir;  n.a:.-,  Et::-cpean  na'ions  ^^■h;ch  h.ive 
fa;:'  r.  tiM.er  .^xls  dcmlnation  during  the  pa.'t 
2  \e..r  sc\ere  repressive  measures  had  been 
taken,  loi.i:  btf.  re  the  conquest,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  tide  of  propaganda  whi-.h 
was  part  of  the  ■'softening-up"  process  pre- 
limmarv  'c  armi  d  invasion  These  measures, 
drastic  as  m.ii.v  of  them  were,  failed  to  halt 
i:r.:,  "  In  one  se!.-~e  t).fv  were 
r.rp.liat  one  dicatt :  :,:r  with 
•he  i:.rv,-,-.hle  result  that  the 
iiiLir  libertie.':  disappear  by  pov- 
ert.mental  edict,  saw  little  rea.'or.  tc  fight 
IVr  a  freedom  which  w-.-  a, ••..(.;>  erne  In 
this  Nation  our  defen.'-c  ata.nst  tlie  "ftfth 
column"  has  not  b.  f -.  >s:  -larvr  It  h..^  :.  » 
taken  the  form  of  '•tr.r-.  i.-is  ■,;;■■  :.  : :  >  t-v:  n,  •  f 
speech,  assembly,  or  pres'      I-  )..;.'^  >-« 


the     fii:;,   c  '.\ 
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Instead  upon  the  people  th  n.-.  ;•. 
w  11 -meaning  indivicj:-. '.  -  u  ■  : .-  c 
the  subtleties  of  Axis  propataiiOa,  or  fright- 
ened into  acceptance  of  alien  theories  by  ex- 
aggerated claims  of  Axis  military  supremacy, 
but  most  of  these  moral  weaklings  came  to  a 
rude  awakening  last  Sunday  afternoon.  They 
were  proportionately  few,  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people  stand  united  behind  cur 
traditional  concept  of  dcmrcracy,  Tbry  see 
It.  not  as  a  theory  of  gr vernment.  bur  as  a 
way  cf  life  which  ha.^  t  •••r.  them  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  Nr  g.- -,  c  rr..-..(  n-al  urging  was 
necessarv  to  mobilize  them  against  the  in- 
vader   when    Japan    Btruck    its    treacherous 
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b'  w  The  declarntlrrs  rf  war  which  the  Con- 
press  passed  last  M^nd-iv  was  merciv  a  rati- 
fication of  an  estaWKhed  fact  for  th-  people 
of  America  had  already  dec'j.irod  war  In 
their  own  rr.ir-,ds  :nd  hearts  tliey  hiici  sntTi- 
pa'ed  their  Goxeri-.ir.ent  by  many  h^ur>  fur 
we  were  nornllv  Bt  war  at  the  moment  vhen 
the  first  etif  niv  bf mb  dropped  on  the  s<:il  of 
Hawaii 

Because  o"r  G'~v( Timent  1?  of  the  people. 
by  the  7>ecple.  and  Ifr  the  people — bf^otmse 
It  Is  carrying  out  thf  ;-x^>ple  «  manda'e  and 
directing  the  people  s  endeavors  as  tilt  people 
wish  them  directed  — we  need  V.:'.\t  i-.c  :e,.r 
that  our  war  efTort  win  bf  Impeded  hv  r-irt 
adherence  to  the  pnr.cnles  cf  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  fact.  1  conceive  the  real  da:  err  to 
our  Bill  of  Richt«  In  wartime  to  be  not  lepis- 
latlve  enactments  but  rather  the  misdirected 
patriotism  of  Individuals  and  croups  uh-^i 
may  be  Inclined  to  bro(  k  no  criticisn-.  cf  ovir 
endeavors  In  the  prosecution  of  thi-  w,  r  we 
enjoy  an  advantage  which  no  dictator  na'ion 
can  match  the  advnntae"  of  expression  cf 
the  public  will,  of  criticism  where  it  Is 
needed.  We  will  not  be  wagir.E;  a  war  for  a 
high  command  unresprns-ve  xr  th"  p'lhMc's 
need  We  will  be,  aiid  we  ar'^  f:-j]\:::.ii  cut 
own  war — Vi  ur  war  ar  d  my  w  ,,r  The  Presi- 
dent has  assured  tis  'hat  we  w:n  not  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  whether  ihe  news  be  tro;  d  or  bad, 
so  long  as  authentic  mlormaticn  can  be  d.s- 
closed  without  benefit  to  the  enemy.  We 
could  ask  no  more 

I  am  completely  satisfipd  that  w"^  r.nn  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  combat  subversive 
activity  without  violence  to  the  B.ll  cf  Rights, 
In  fact  the  Department  cf  Justice  has  already 
had  eiccaslon  to  warn  local  executives 
throughout  the  Nation  that  molestation  of 
foreign  nationals  is  to  be  avoided  This  step 
was  necesi-ary  lest,  in  an  exce.'-s  cf  ze.u.  our 
local  au'hcri'ies  should  trample  upon  the 
rights  of   Innocent   Individuals 

We  can  RfTrrd  to  dismiss  tw  ?  frars  which 
logically  ar.se  under  the  circumstances  facing 
us  today,  one  that  innocent  person?  will  be 
injured,  the  other  that  enemies  within  our 
midst  may  he  pampered  and  permitted  to 
continue  their  operations  unmclcited  We 
are  engaged  in  wrtr.  and  we  will  permit  no 
interference  w-;*!-.  ;t  by  anycne  but  we  will 
be  Just.  The  prottction  cf  cur  laws  will  re- 
main availatle  t  all:  our  Constitution  will 
continue  tc  safeguard  the  weak  as  well  as 
the  strong. 

I  am  completely  satisfied  that  with  Presi- 
dent Roo.'^evt'lt  directing  cur  efforts  net  even 
the  most  meticulous  defeiKier  of  the  Bill  of 
Riehts  w;il  have  Just  cause  for  complaint  or 
critjci'-m  And  I  am.  lu.'^t  as  sure  that  if  any 
one  cf  our  enemies  believe*  he  wl.I  be  per- 
mitted to  cloak  his  F-ibversive  activities  in 
the  sp.ff^t'uards  ef  that  int-trument  he  will  be 
bitterly   disappointed 

The  llbert)e=  explicit  Ir.  the  Bill  of  Rights 
are  the  liberties  our  ferefathers  vnon  with 
their  lives.  We  }ia\e  defended  them  rn  many 
a  battlefield  We  are  defendlnc  them,  new 
Because  thfv  grant  to  cur  people  freedom 
from  oppression  they  set  us  apart  from  other 
nations  where  the  libertie"  cf  the  people  have 
been  at  the  varyme  mercies  of  their  sover- 
elens  They  relea.sed  and  gave  means  cf  ex- 
presslcn  tc  the  initiative  which  enabled  otir 
pioneers  to  conquer  the  wilcerntss  Thev 
iiave  formed  the  basis  rf  a  ereat  pearelul 
Inland  empire  In  which  all  men  are  equal 
before  the  Jaw  They  are  wcrtli  defcnomg. 
They  have  made  us  great  in  times  e  f  pe.'.cc; 
they  shall  make  us  invincible  m  this  dark 
hour  of  war  Because  we  are  free  we  do  not 
knew  the  meainr.e  of  fear,  nor  :s  there  in  our 
mmds  and  hcnrts  any  dcubt  cf  the  cutrcme 

I  say  that  now,  m  the  n.ld^t  of  war  is  the 
time  for  us  to  proclaim  cur  Bui  cf  Rights  as 
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tho  trcoat  chATXer  ci  frcwlom  which  we  are 
fti^htint?  to  pies«r\e  Li  t  it  •=tand  lorlh  as  a 
•hinlnkt  light  t  i  tiijse  nations  enj^uUecl  In 
darlcne**  ii^  r  boar^  n  ui  t!io  storm,  so  that 
all  who  labor  beneath  the  yoke  of  dictator- 
uhlp  may  lock  up  and  take  heart  Lot  us 
look  upon  our  flaii:  as  a  symbol  of  the  liber- 
ties guaranteed  by  our  BUI  of  Rights,  so  that 
the  peoples  cf  tiie  world  may  say.  wherever 
It  wave*,  tliere  men  are  free.  Tl^en  let  U3 
address  cur.selves  to  our  historic  task,  upon 
which  the  fate  cf  ail  free  mm  depends,  the 
task  of  keeping  that  flag  flying. 


Labor  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Dcr^-inbcr  15,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRES5  OF  R  J  THOMAS.  PRESI- 
DENT, UNITED  AUTOMOBILE.  AIRCRAFT, 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 

WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  C    I    O 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  speech  by  a  great  citizen  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America,  C.  I.  O.,  which  was  broadcast 
over  the  Columbia  network  on  Wednes- 
day, December  10,  1941. 

The  patriotism  exhibited  by  his  ad- 
dress, and  the  high  position  held  by  Mr. 
Thomas  in  my  State  and  in  the  Nation's 
labor  movement,  make  his  remarks  most 
significant  in  this  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

G^Kid  evening,  fellcw  Americans,  as  a  vice 
president  nf  the  Cimgress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganiziHion^,  I  =peak  to  yovi  tonight  in  behalf 
of  5  000  000  workmcmer,  and  women;  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  and  Aircraft 
Workers,  aflfliiated  with  the  Congress  of  In- 
dtistnal  Organizati.  n<.  I  speak  particularly 
for  s«;ime  700.000  men  who  are  tonight  man- 
ning the  w^)rk.~hcps  cf  the  ar-senal  of  democ- 
racy 

In  the  name  of  these  Americans,  fellow 
citizens  of  yours  and  mine.  I  pledge  their 
unstintmi?  labor,  thei  unwavering  determi- 
nation to  play  their  part  in  winning  this  war 
Wherever  they  may  be  called  to  serve,  no 
matter  what  duties  shall  be  placed  upon 
them,  the  miUicr.s  cf  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  will  answer  the  call-  of 
their  country 

In  the  armed  forces,  on  the  land,  on  the 
»ea.  and  in  the  air  cur  members  will  take 
their  place,  ready  to  make  aiiy  sacrifice  f  r 
our  common  heme  and  Nation.  In  the 
mines,  and  m  the  sea  lanes,  in  the  mills  ar.d 
factories,  the  ranks  cf  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Orgaiu?ations  will  labor  unct^asingly  to 
provide  ovir  armetl  f.rce*  with  'ho  mater. al  of 
warfare  throuRh  which  the  enemies  of  cur 
Iret»dotii  will  be  br.  ken  and  crushed 

That  is  the  pUdce  the  Congress  of  Iru1\i^- 
tnal  Organu-ations  makes  to  America      F;cm 


tl'.e  members  of  cur  rank  and  flic  to  v  ur  K;ch- 
es;  ofTlcer'",  the  Cov.gres,-  of  Ii.du-^tilal  Oici:.!- 
z.itici'.s  uj.:o!i.«  are  tod.iy  ai'.-^werini:  tl-.e  call  of 
our  Pre.<idor.t 

Wh.en  I  pledce  the  ccmj^lete  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations'  mll- 
licn-.  I  do  not  mriuUt  lO  easy  oratory. 
Within  the  ranks  of  our  union  we  have  the 
brains  and  the  brawn,  the  Intelligence  and 
the  loyalty  to  make  certain  cur  victory  over 
Nazi  Germ.any  ar.d  its  jackal.  Fascist  Japan. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Org.ir.izations  mem- 
bers mine  the  ccal.  they  ciig  the  ore  which 
other  Congress  cf  Industrial  Organizations 
member-  in  huge  s*eel  plant-  fashion  into 
powerful  weapons  cf  warfare  Members  of 
the  Congress  cf  Industrial  Organizations 
union  cf  shipbuilders  are  turning  cut  our 
battleships  and  destroyers.  They  will,  and 
in  short  order,  produce  two  and  three  vessels 
for  every  one  sunk  by  the  J  ip.^nese  in  their 
dastardly,  underhanded  attack  of  last  Sunday. 

Mere  than  90.000  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations sailors  and  maritime  workers  are 
piloting  the  .-hip-  needed  to  carry  supplies 
and  sustenance  to  rur  outposts  and  to  our 
allies  in  Britain.  Russia,  and  China.  The 
members  of  my  own  union,  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  are  turning  cut  the  trucks. 
the  tanks,  and  the  fighting  planes  which  in 
the  days  ahead  will  be  the  protection  of  your 
heme  and  mine,  of  our  children  and  our  old 
folk 

The-e  are  pen) c  us  times  for  America  and 
everything  we  hold  dear.  Our  ultimate  vic- 
tory cainiot  be  doubted.  We  shall  wm  this 
war  We  will  punish  and  destroy  the  in- 
vaders of  cur  peace  and  our  democracy.  To- 
day the  Nat  1011  i-  united,  dedicated  to  this 
great   t.i-k,  • 

From  all  side?  are  heard  pledges  of  loyalty. 
Yet  men  and  women  cf  common  sense  and 
respcn.-ibility  will  agree  with  me  and  with 
the  Congre.ss  of  Industrial  Organizations 
that  we  need  more  than  patriotic  speeches; 
that  we  need  more  than  generalizations,  how- 
ever well  Intentioned  they  may  be.  Modern 
warfare  requires  two  great  essentials.  With- 
out them  all  will  be  lost 

To  win  this  war  the  Ccr.gnss  cf  Industrial 
Organizations  believe.^  we  need  natimal  unity 
of  purpase  and  action,  and  we  need  tlie  ma- 
chinery which  will  produce  the  implements 
of  warfare  more  effectively  and  m  greater 
number  than  our  enemy  can  turn  them  out. 

It  IS  of  unity  and  production  that  I  want 
to  speak  tonight 

National  unity  in  the  face  cf  the  foes  of  our 
Nation  can  be  maintained  and  promoted  only 
by  a  wholesome  recognition  cf  the  part  labor 
mu-t.  and  dc.-ires.  to  play  m  this  great  emer- 
K 'ncy.  the  greatest  our  Nation  has  ever 
known  The  wcrkshcps  cf  democracy  must 
be  kept  humming  Disputes  between^abor 
and  employers  must  be  given  ever  to  concili- 
ation, to  voluntary  arbitration  in  the  Ameri- 
can way 

The  pre.sident  cf  the  Cor.grc.-s  cf  Industrial 
Organizations.  Mr  Philip  Murray,  has  already 
proposed  that  the  Government  convene  at 
once  a  conference  of  labor,  industry,  and 
Gijveri.ment  to  dtvi.se  voluntary  machinery 
by  which  all  disputes  affecting  our  defense 
plants  may  be  resolved  by  peaceful  adjust- 
ment around  th-  conference  table 

Nothing  can  be  so  dis:upt;\e  cf**' cur  na- 
tional unity  as  arbitrarv  and  s'i_;b!xTn  re- 
fusal to  submit  the  prcbl-m.s  ..  f  c.pral  and 
labor  to  conciliation  Tiie  Co n^rt-s  i,f  In- 
riu-trial  Organizations  wishes  t  ■  -'eer  clear  of 
such  situations,  we  ask  tha*  maii.t^ement  and 
ownership  shall  ao  likewise  Tlie  conference 
which.  Mr  Murray  has  prop 
th.e  greatest  factors  In  tl-.e 
sp<v'dy  victory  cf  o\ir  arnied  f   v.-os 

The  contrary  purpose  will  b  served  if  we 
peiinit  this  jjreat  cri>is  tv-  be  u^:  :  -  a  e'.  ik 
beh.ind  which  forces  which.  !-..i\e  :;'v.iys  h.ited 
organized  labor  try  to  pl.iiit  a  K;..fe  iu  the 
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heart  cf  Ar.uiicnn  labor.  Repressive  antl- 
labor  legislation  will  not  bring  industrial 
peac«,  will  n<Jt  promote  national  unity.  Vin- 
dictive measures  which  s«elt  to  punish  labor, 
such  as  the  anlth  bill,  now  before  the  United 
States  Senatt,  will  bring  only  bitterness  and 
recrlminatioa. 

The  passa|e  of  the  Smith  bill  would.  In 
effect,  say  t^  labor:  "Your  part  In  prose- 
cuting this  \«ar  is  to  be  the  part  cf  slaves  and 
helots."  Th«  Smith  bill  would  say  to  labor: 
"You  shall  eiter  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
you  shall  dia  for  your  country;  you  shall  go 
Into  the  mints,  the  mills,  and  the  factories  to 
prcduce  the  arms  we  need — but  you  shall 
have  no  voict  in  the  conditions  under  which 
you  work." 

The  short-lighted  men  who  would  use  this 
critical  monient  to  shackle  labor  would  thus 
reduce  American  labor  to  the  status  of  Hitler's 
and  Hirohitq"s  dumb-driven  cannon  fodder. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  a  deadly 
blow  to  natlcnal  defense  and  the  successful 
prosecution  ^f  the  war,  It  would  bring  tur- 
moil and  disunity,  It  would  engender  in- 
ternal strife  and  cynicism  at  a  time  when 
America  neecjs.  and  American  labor  Is  anxious 
to  give,  codperatlon  and  conciliation — the 
priceless  coniributlons  of  free  men  w  ho  know 
that  they  att  working  and  fighting  and  dy- 
ing. If  need  be,  that  democracy  may  live. 

It  Is  because  we  believe  so  firmly  that 
Japan,  and  ttaly.  and  Nazi  Germany  must  be 
crushed  that  we  say  that  such  legislation  as 
has  been  conceived  by  Congressman  SMrtH  Is 
a  diobollcal  [idea,  a  threat  to  divide  Amer- 
icans such  a|s  Hitler  and  his  "filth  column- 
ists" would  ^Ive  much  to  bring  to  pass. 

I  do  not  believe  fair-minded  Americans, 
practical  Americans.  If  they  know  the  facts, 
will  permit  l|ibor  to  be  degraded  to  the  status 
of  Hitler's  labor  front.  In  protesting  against 
repressive,  aintilabor  legislation  we  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  dc  not 
speak  only  'for  labor.  We  speak  also  for 
America  anc^  for  Its  future  In  the  decisive 
struggle  noujr  being  fought  for  civilization. 
We  urged  ytu  to  realize  that  any  blow  at 
labor  will  be  a  blow  at  the  entire  Nation. 

Let  us  then  speak  out  against  any  effort  to 
shackle  labor.  Let  us  speak  Instead  for  con- 
ciliation and  voluntary  cooperation,  for  na- 
tional unity. 

Peaceful,  toluntary  adjustment  of  Indus- 
trial probleniis  by  free  labor  and  free  man- 
agement cani  make  possible  production  with- 
out interruption  of  our  needed  Implements 
of  warfare. 

To  make  tjotal  productior)  an  actuality  we 
must  go  a  sttp  further.  American  labor  "does 
not  cfTer  merely  a  negative  program.  Amer- 
ican labor  9!eks  to  make,  can  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  toward  the  achievement  of 
victory. 

Organized  abor  has  within  its  ranks  trained 
technicians,  experts  In  the  many  Intricate 
problems  attendant  on  the  production  of 
ships  and  tajiks,  guns,  and  planes.  We  have 
responsible  Amerlcanafi^ho  have  spent  years 
and  decades  jnasterinf  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  modern  Industry.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  tnen  who  make  our  machines  run. 
American  lat>or  has  available  a  contribution 
which  cannort  be  found  In  any  other  walk  of 
American  lift 

The  Congfess  of  Industrial  Organizations 
says  to  the  flation,  to  the  public,  to  Govern- 
ment and  industry.  "Here  are  our  skills,  our 
e.xperiences;  here  are  our  plans — take  them 
and  use  thetn  for  the  service  of  our  Nation 
In  this,  its  gfeatest  hour  of  need." 

There  Is  iiuch  good  and  true  talk  about 
labor  moralai  about  "selling"  American  work- 
ers on  the  n^ed  for  tanks  and  more  tanks,  of 
planes  *«  d  mil  more  planes.  I  venture  to 
say  that  n^itlnng  can  develop  this  nil-Impor- 
tant morale  so  much  as  a  due  recognition  of 
labors  plat«  In  the  production  councils  of 
our  victory  ptcgram. 
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Give  labor  Its  share  of  responsibility,  we 
say.  and  that  will  be  worth  mountains  of 
printed  piopaganda;  it  will  mean  mere  than 
endless  hours  of  exhortation.  American  labor 
does  not  need  to  t)e  "sold"  on  the  iieed  for 
fighting  this  war.  It  needs  only  the  recogni- 
tion which  is  its  right  In  any  democratic 
system 

The  record  of  American  labor  to  date  bears 
out  what  I  say.  The  fiKures  on  man-hours  lost 
In  strikes  are  misleading  and  much  abused. 
Strikes  have  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  valu- 
able time  we  have  lost  because  of  lack  of 
planning,  because  of  the  need  for  placating 
Industrialists  who  Inelsted,  up  to  a  very  recent 
hour,  that  the  menace  of  our  country  was  not 
so  great  as  to  make  It  necessary  to  abandon 
business  as  usual. 

My  own  Industry,  the  automobile  Industry, 
Illustrates  what  I  am  saying.  Fully  a  year 
ago  we  asked  that  the  automobile  Industry 
be  converted  to  defense  production.  We  said 
that  auto  Industry  machinery  was  adaptable 
for  production  of  airplane  parts.  We  offered 
a  detailed  plan  whereby  we  could  produce 
hundreds  rather  than  dozens  of  planes  a  day. 

Today  we  need  those  planes.  The  sirens 
wall  air-raid  alarms  over  our  cities  and  we 
are  paralyzed  in  fear  for  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  our  loved  ones.  The  fighter 
planes  which  would  today  have  meant  the 
annihilation  cf  any  Invading  force  could 
have  been  available  In  limitless  num.ber  If  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  plan 
for  airplane  production  had  been  given  fair 
consideration  It  was  net  considered  on  Its 
merits 

Labor  wants  to  avoid  repetition  of  such 
tragic  blunders  Labor  asks  for  a  place  on 
the  defense  planning  boards  so  that  its  con- 
crete plans  for  the  defense  of  America  may  no 
longer  be  shunted  aside  for  short-sighted  or^ 
selfish  reasons. 

As  In  the  automobile  Industry,  so  we 
offered  practical  plans  in  other  spheres.  We 
proposed  a  plan  to  step  up  the  production 
of  steel;  we  suggested  methods  by  which  air- 
craft workers  might  be  trained  speedier  and 
In  sufBcient  numbers;  we  outlined  logical, 
sound  steps  for  increasing  our  output  of 
aluminum. 

We  now  propose  a  feasible  plan  whereby 
these  contributions  of  labor  may  be  taken  and 
utilized.  President  Murray  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  has  outlined  a 
plan  for  defense-industry  ccuncils  which  can 
at  once  be  a  clearing  house  for  production 
problems  and  an  instrument  for  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  which  are  not  open  to 
adjustment  directly  between  employer  and 
employee.  American  labor  offers  this  plan 
today  to  America.  We  cffer  It  as  a  vital 
contribution  toward  the  military  victory  we 
all  desire. 

I  want  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  you  for 
aid  in  this  program  to  make  possible  labors 
utmost  contribution  toward  winning  the  war. 
I  urge  you.  particularly  men  and  women  of 
labor,  to  tell  your  Congressmen  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  emphatic  terms  and  huge  num- 
bers that  you  do  not  desire  the  shackling  of 

labor    by    bitter,    hysterical,    and    destructive 
laws:  ~ 

Write  your  representatives  in  the  S?nate 
today— write  or  wire  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Tell  them  that  the  coercion  con- 
templated by  the  Smith  bill  will  not  serve 
America  nor  national  defense 

Urge  our  national  leaders,  instead,  that 
labor  should  be  taken  closer  In  the  councils 
of  national  defense:  that  labor  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  out  Its  problems  with  man- 
agement thrcvigh  democratic,  voluntary 
processes  Throuaih  these  method*  our 
America  will  be  assured  the  total  defeat  of 
ita  adversaries;  through  these  method* 
America  will  demonstrate  that  democracy  and 
free  labor  are  superior  In  every  way  to  the 
idea  of  dictatorship 

Thank  >     ;    niid  good  evening. 
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HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

of    MISS   vr: 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  December  15.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    RAYMOND    CLAPPER 

M:  li-.lMAN  M:  P;tsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Raymond  Clapper  complimenting  the 
Coneress  on  its  action  in  passing  the 
declarations  of  war.  He  is  particularly 
.complimentary  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky M:  B*.FKLEY],  the  Senator  fiom 
Oregon  M:  Ml  Nary],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Conn  ally],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont    IMr.  Austin]. 

The  Congress  usually  gets  so  many 
kicks  from  columnists  that  I  thought  this 
article  deserved  printing  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONGRESS    COMES    THROCGK 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

When  Congress  was  put  to  the  test  this 
week,  it  came  through.  Congress  has  been 
calm  and  efficient.  It  has  been  businesslike 
and  has  not  wasted  time  In  idle  words.  To 
everyone  it  was  obvious  what  had  to  be  done, 
and  It  was  done  In  the  simplest,  quickest 
way 

During  this  week,  at  least,  we  have  shown 
that  democratic  government  can  meet  an 
emergency  without  lost  motion  and  without 
grandstanding.  It  has  been  a  most  hearten- 
ing experience  and  It  will  dc  much  to  revive 
public  confidence  In  the  legislative   branch. 

The  war  resolutions  against  Germany  and 
Italy  were  put  through  without  debate.  In 
the  Senate  not  a  single  word,  aside  from  the 
routine  mechanical  formalities,  was  uttered. 
The  whole  business  was  finished  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  House  was  equally 
prompt  Without  anything  more  than  a 
clarifying  question,  the  Senate  voted  unani- 
mously to  permit  the  President  to  send  Amer- 
ican  troops  of   any   kind   anywhere 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  debate  only 
gave  mere  force  to  rhe  action.  For  it  was  the 
silent  action  of  free  men  No  one  was  shut 
off  from  debate.  Senators  could  have  talked 
by  the  hour  But  they  knew  that  words  were 
unnecessary  and  out  of  place  in  the  presence 
of  such  compelling  events.  Beth  Houses  have 
set  a  high  example.  They  won't  be  able  to 
live  up  to  it.  and  in  time  will  fall  back  into 
floundering,  wandering,  irrelevant  talk.  But 
by  acting  without  needless  words  new.  Con- 
gress will  be  in  better  standing  when  the 
time  comes,  as  it  surely  will,  that  calls  for 
frank  and  hard-hitting  criticism. 

Somewhat  lost  in  the  rush  of  bigger  actions 
was  the  unprecedented  political  truce,  de- 
clared Just  before  we  declared  war  en  Ger- 
many and  Italy  This  truce  was  declared  In 
an  exchange  of  telegrams  between  Chairman 
Flynn  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  The  truce  also  was  regis- 
tered in  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  conference  cf  Si  ■..•.\'i  Republicans.  They 
pledged  their  full  support  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  The  resolution  was  offered  by 
Senator  Looi.i  .:  M.iisachabt  f.i 


This  means  it  Is  hoped  wi  end  of  the  bick- 
ering which  has  hampered  the  admmistta- 
tlon  during  the  last  U  yenfs  In  dealmv  with 
the  dangers  created  by  thei  war  It  will  not 
end  criticism  and  should  not  But  hereafter 
criticism  will  presumably  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing more  effective  the  adi^'pted  policy  of  the 
Government,  whereas  before  much  of  the 
criticism  was  Intended  to  obstruct  and  re- 
verse  the   Governments  policy. 


Price  of  Cottonseed   and  Cottonseed  Oil 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

'    F     MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  15   1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Missis.s:ppi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cotton  farmers  throuelxput 
the  South,  as  well  as  the  small  inde- 
pendent cottonseed  oil  mill  op-iatois. 
are  very  much  disturbed  c\i':  liie  oiot-r 
issued  by  Mr,  Leon  Henderson  a  few  days 
ago  freezing  the  price  of  cottonseed  oil. 

It  simply  means  that  tho  pr;cc  cf  cot- 
tonseed and  the  price  of  unrefined  cot- 
tonseed oil  Will  be  held  down,  to  the  pieat 
detriment  of  the  cotton  farmers;  and  it 
may  mean  the  ruination  cf  many  inde- 
pendent cottonseed  oil  mills.  But  it  will 
greatly  benefit  tho"=e  iiupe  monopolies 
that  own  both  cotions'ed  cf.  miii.s  and 
cottonseed  oil  nfinrMe.?.  because  the 
order  does  not  appiy  to  l!:;^  finislied 
products. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  art-  patri- 
otic; they  are  doine  iheir  bfst,  t!i(  y  are 
doing  their  duty  in  this  emergency,  and 
they  are  not  asking  for  anyihinc  but 
justice. 

They  are  putting  tluir  sh(  u'-ders  tc  the 
wheel  to  produce  the  :aw  inatenals  to 
feed  and  clothe  America  during  tiiese 
perilous  times,  while  their  sons  aie 
fighting  the  Nation's  battles.  And  ir  is 
unjust  to  impose  this  penalty  upon  them. 

I  have  just  WTitten  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  protesting  again.s'  tins 
unjust  order: 

Washington.  D    C  ,  Dtccmbci  15.  I'jil. 
Hon.  Leon  Henderson, 

AdTTwmstTatCT.  Office  cf  Pnce 

Administratwn.  Wasfn^.gton    D    C 

E>EAR  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  vigorously  pr..i- 

test  against  your  recent  order  fixnti  the 
price  of  cottcnseed  oil. 

This  simply  means  holding  down  the  price 
of  cottonseed  to  the  financial  detiinient  of 
every  cotton  farmer  in  Ametica 

According  to  the  wages  paid  for  mdusiMal 
labor,  and  the  prices  new  being  paid  f  i 
industrial  commodities,  both  cotton  ancl  c  t- 
ton«»ed.  shou'd  be  brincinc  d'luble  tlie  pines 
the  farm»r-  wv  :■■<(■. M-g  for  them  t  d.'.y; 
and  th«':  '  ii  vi:,''  l.ned  c<  ttonst-ed  (il 
should  advance  In  price  jtc;    ri:  i.iiti';y 

To  me  u  seen^s  rnriuk-e  i»s  it  rix  tiu  p:  ;re 
of  raw  cottonseed  .  ■.:  u'.  tju  prt'seiit  piice. 
and  m  that  wav  i,  i:i  d  wn  thr  pi.ci  of 
cottonseed  to  ti.r  r..rint:s,  us  wil.  as  t!ie 
price  of  crude  ..  t  ihc  itulrpnuli  nt  (,;i 
mill*,  and  at  the  s;i;i.r  m:iu  lenve  t!ir  pr.ce 
of  cottonseed  oU  products  unrestricted      Thai 
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simply  g'vps  t!ie  vnst  rr.or.rpolies  that  cwn 
t^th  cutt'  ns«'«'d  '  .!  n:;!l.~  and  refineries  a 
R'.oncju-  of:portunlty  tc  pet  their  critrnnseed 
fi'T  fllm'tRt  r.r'!-.ii:u  ajid  then  plunder  the 
C(Jn^um!ne  public  through  the  prices  cf  the 
fin  shed  pn  d'.ict? 

I  am  sending  ycu  this  letter  by  messenger, 
and  nm  app.-aling  to  you  to  revoke  your 
order  free^ii'.e  the  p:  ice  of  unrefined  cotton- 
s'<■!  ■  ;1  at  once  We  cannot  afford  to  pensl- 
i7e  The  farn;!':-'  of  tlr.s  Na'icn.  r.or  can  we 
nfT'ird  to  drive  the  Independent  cil  mills  out 
of  existence 

Trusting  that  yoU  will  give  this  matter 
y'^ur  prompt   attentK-n.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J  E  Rankin 


Living  Tribute  to  George  D.  Riley,  Editor 
U.  S.  and  Us,  Times-Herald,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  SHERIDAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  December  15,  1941 


Mr.  SHERroAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  more  fitting  time  than  the  present 
to  hiRhly  commend  a  gentleman  of  the 
fourth  estate.  George  D.  Riley,  famed 
from  coa.st  to  coast  for  his  widely  read 
column  U.  S.  and  Us.  Countless  Federal 
workers  in  our  Nation's  Capital  look  for 
his  timely  hints  daily  on  how  and  why 
cur  many  Government  agencies  operate. 

His  fan  mail  pours  in  every  day  by  the 
thousands,  and  Mr.  Riley  makes  it  his 
personal  business  to  see  to  it  that  every 
piece  cf  correspondence  is  answered 
within  a  few  days  after  he  receives  it. 

This  energetic  and  hearty  gentleman  is 
about  daily  a  few  hours  after  the  sun 
rises  in  the  east.  He  literally  toils 
through  the  strenuous  day  with  the  deep- 
est regard  for  the  public  welfare  of  the 
Government  worker. 

He  Is  alert,  sincere,  and  has  a  very 
perceptive  vision  of  future  prospects  in 
the  field  of  Government  service.  He 
has  acquired  a  keen  Intellect,  can  read  a 
sheet  of  copy  almost  with  the  twinkle  of 
his  eye. 

Hours  of  hard  work  at  his  typewriter 
writing  copy  for  his  renowned  column 
keeps  him  constantly  on  the  beat.  While 
Mr.  Riley  would  like  to  accept  and  at- 
tend many  of  the  interesting  meetings 
concerning  Government  functions,  it  is 
physically  Impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
owing  to  his  pressing  duties  and  the 
many  scripts  which  overflow  his  de.^k  in 
his  busy  office. 

Mr.  George  D.  Riley's  motto  is  one 
word,  "Others."'  Every  day  of  the  year 
someone,  somewhere  is  honored  with  a 
floral  salute  in  recogniticn  of  their  birth- 
day, wedding  anniversaiy,  or  sei-vice  rec- 
ord in  government,  or  whatever  the  occa- 
sion may  be. 

His  noted  column  speaks  for  itself.  It 
Is  needless  to  e'.ilopi:'-  further  w;'h  the 
many  feature^  that  bnng  a  glow  of  sun- 


shine to  many  a  Government  worker's 
home.  Shortly  after  the  sun  sets  in 
the  west,  over  the  hills  of  old  Virginia, 
Mr.  Riley  is  at  his  office  in  the  Times- 
Herald  Building,  dashing  away  on  his 
typewntter,  molding  together  in  print 
the  many  happenings  that  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  day  somewhere  in  the 
Government  service,  informing  the  pub- 
lic of  the  news  on  the  hour,  cf  the  hour, 
and  timely  happenings  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  concerning  U.  S.  and  Us  Gov- 
ernment work'Ts. 


The  Problems  of  Harlem 


EXTENSION  OF  REI^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 


Monday.  December  15,  1041 


A  LETTER  TO  AN'D  A  LETTER  FROM  TTTE 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEV. 
YORK 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY  Mr. 
Speaker,  undtr  leave  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letters  which  are  self  explanatory: 

Congress  of  the  United  State.-. 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 
Wa-hington.  D    C     Si.re^.tcr  t'l,  1941. 
Hon     Hkreert   H     Leh.man 

Eircutive  Chci-r:bc^,  Alba'-y.  .V    Y 

My  Dear  Governor:  For  some  time  the 
pre«.s  have  been  printing  accounts  of  the 
conditions  existing  In  Harlem  As  you 
know,  the  population  ccns;.'=ts  mo.stly  of 
Negroes.  Italians,  and  Puerto  Ricar.s.  The 
New  York  City  newspapers  have  h<  •'  n  pub- 
lishing daily  accounts  of  the  m.iny  cnm.es 
comm.itted  In  that  area,  but  apparently  noth- 
ing was  done  until  a  young  boy  r.amed 
O'Ccnnell.  returning  from  chuich  was 
stabbed  to  death  on  Fifth  Avenue  At  this 
point  the  pres,s  unanimously  demanded  cffl- 
cial  and  prompt  police  action 

Police  Commissioner  Valentine,  In  response 
to  the  insistent  demands  of  the  public,  pub- 
licly admitted  his  inability  to  furnish  ad' - 
quate  police  protection  in  Harlem  because 
of  the  InsiifRcient  number  of  police  officers 
allowed  him  by  the  m.ayor  Th.p  president 
of  the  city  council.  Newbold  Morris,  in  a 
public  statement,  conceded  the  failure  of  the 
present  city  administraticn  to  meet  the  crisis 
arid  offered  as  his  only  solution  the  fact  'hat 
the  situation  should  be  considered  a  Sra'e 
matter  In  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing there  appears  a  story  abcut  the  Negro 
problem  and  the  siigeestien  cf  the  National 
Urban  Leaetie  that  the  Negro  problem  Is  a 
national  problem  and  as  such  should  be  the 
rcKpon.':ibillty   of   the   Federal    Government 

Frankly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
existing  difficulties  may  be  corrected  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  I  al.«o  feel  that  it  cannot 
and  will  nt  t  be  corrected  unless  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  cf  New  York  displays  an 
active  and  sympathetic  intere-t  in  the  prob- 
lem. Because  of  the  utter  failure  cf  the 
present  city  administration  to  df.il  with  this 
unhappy  state  cf  affairs  in  an  honest, 
straishtforward  m.anner  thin^-s  have  been 
grcwm^  steadily  worse  until  now  when  they 
ha\e  rtuchfd  a  p(  :r.t  that  they  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  city,  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 


I  was  born  and  spent  most  cf  my  life  In 
Harlem  and  now  live  Just  a  tew  streets  away. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serv"  for  years  on  the 
local  school  board  and  to  represent  some  cf 
the  territory  In  the  Senate  ot-the  State  of 
New  York  find  from  my  personal  knowledge 
gained  thrqugh  those  services  I  am  acquainted 
with  manyiof  the  residents  of  Harlem,  who.  In 
my  oplnioij.  are  decent,  God-fearing,  hard- 
working clliizens.  who  are  helpless  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  activities  cf  the  riff- 
raff and  criminal  element  that  now  seems  to 
dominate  the  neighborhood. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  Is 
the  finest  In  the  world  and  its  members  are 
always  ready  and  willing  to  make  every  sac- 
rifice demanded  of  them,  but  their  hands 
have  been  iied  and  their  only  reward  for  do- 
ing fine  police  work  In  Harlem  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  obscure  post.' 

As  Goveiior  I  respectfully  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  iirgent  and  important  for  ycu  to 
take  a  peiponal  interest  in  remedying  the 
conditions  Which  are  alleged  to  be  responsible 
for  all  of  thie  trouble  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  facilities 
of  the  existing  agencies  of  government  to  the 
end  that  a  program  of  correction  and  Im- 
provement be  arranged  and  carried  cut  Im- 
mediately. To  formulate  this  program  I  sug- 
gestxhe  following  outstanding  citizens,  many 
of  whom  aie  ardent  supporters  of  the  present 
city  admintetratlon.  They  will  serve  as  a  fact- 
finding body  ano  make  recommendations,  to 
which  recommendations  th>?  State  should 
pledge  its  support,  in  the  event  that  the  city 
admiolstration  persists  In  Ignoring  the  de- 
plorable coedition.-  existing  in  Harlem. 

1  believe  the  following  ladies  and  gentlemen 
would  comtnand  the  respect  and  cooperation 
of  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  elected 
ofiRcials  of  (he  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

His  Excellency.  Francis  J.  Spellman,  Arch- 
bishop of  Hew  York. 

Bishop  William  Manning. 

Rev  A.  Clayton  Powell,  member-elect,  New 
York  City  Council. 

Mrs    Fraokiln  D.  R'josevelt 

Mrs.  Eletiore  M.  Herrick.  National  Labor 
Relations  flcard. 

Mrs  Ogdtn  Reid.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Hon.  Guj  J  Swope.  Director  of  the  Insular 
Possessions. 

Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director.  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lyons,  president.  New  York 
State  Fedeiation  of  Labor 

Mr.  Jcseiph  M.  Patterson,  president,  the 
Daily  News. 

Hon.  Hetiry  H  Curran.  chief  city  magistrate. 

Judge  John  Warren  Hull,  ChUdren's  Court. 

Mr  Walter  White.  A  I.  C.  of  C.  P. 

Mr  David  Dubinsky.  president.  I.  L.  G  W   U. 

Hon.  Sainuel  Seabury. 

Hen  Jolm  J.  Preschl,  Judge,  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Se«loas 

Mr  Luigl  Antonlnl,  vice  president  I  L  G 
W  U. 

I  shall  do  everything  necessary  to  obtain 
the  full  and  complete  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  my  kvnd,  persona',  regards  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Martin  J  Kennedy. 

State  of  New  York, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Albany,  December  9,  1941. 
Hon.  M.AHTiN  J  Kennedy. 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman:   I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  letter  cf  November  19. 

In  writing  to  me  you  probably  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  In  1937  the  legislature 
created  the  New  York  State  Tempcrarv  Com- 
mission oa  the  Condition  of  the  Colored 
Urban  Pcj^atlon.  This  Commission  ear- 
ned on  its  wcrk  for  2  years  and  Bubmltted 
its  report  lii  1939. 
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The  report  Is  a  very  exhaustive  one.  and 
,1  Will  be  glad  tc  send  you  a  copy  If  you  are 
Interested  It  gees  into  the  problems  of  cur 
Negro  urban  population  and  makes  definite 
recommendations. 

This  investigation  was  only  one  of  many 
that  h3ve  been  made  in  recent  years  by  pub- 
lic or  quasipublic  bodies  The  condition  of 
the  Negro  urban  population  has  been  the 
subject  of  almost  endless  investigation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  little  reform  has 
thus  far  taken  place.  The  problems  and 
difficulties  of  our  urban  Negro  population  are 
well  known  to  the  public.  In  any  city,  of 
course  the  responsibility  for  handling  these 
problems  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  cl'y  au- 
thorities The  State  will,  however,  be  only 
too  glad  at  all  times  to  cooperate  with  any 
city  in  every  way  possible  in  their  solution. 

Among  the  problems  is  poor  housing,  in- 
adequate recreation  facilities  and  discrimi- 
nation in  employment.  In  securing  better 
housing  the  State  can  be  of  help  since  it 
has  funds  that  can  be  made  available  on 
application  of  the  municipal  authcrities. 
under  conditions  set  down  by  statute  Nec- 
essarv  recreational  and  playground  facilities 
munH>e  provided  by  the  city  under  its  own 
powers.  S3  far  as  discrimination  in  defense 
employment  is  concerned  the  State  has  con- 
stituted a  strong  committee  tc  deal  with  the 
problem.  This  committee  like  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Federal  Government,  has 
been  at  work  for  several  months,  and  it  has 
been  able  to  reduce  In  part  the  evil  conse- 
quences and  Iniquitous  practices  of  discrimi- 
nation In  employment. 

Thank  you  very  sincerely  for  writing  to 
me. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

HFRPrKT  H    Lthman. 


Beat  Hitler  to  the  Draw 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

i.  F    .NEW    V  ,  F.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  15.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    OF    HON     EMANUEL 
CELLER    OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  CELLFK  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  over  station 
WMCA.  New  Yo:k  Friday  evening.  De- 
cember 12.  1941: 

The  dastard  and  surprise  attacv  m  the 
darkness  of  the  nizht  by  Japan  up  n  Manila 
and  Pearl  Harbor  has  taught  us.  1  hope,  that 
we  must  fight  fire  with  greater  fire.  TNT  with 
greater  TNT.  brimstone  with  greater  brim- 
stone. The  dynamftlng'  cf  American  and 
English  ships,  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocent, 
the  shell  holes  and  craters  on  the  Guam, 
Wake,  and  Midway  Islaa^s.  at  Luzon,  on  Brit- 
ish Malaya,  the  Crown  Colcnv  of  Hong  Kong. 
and  the  naval  bsse  at  Singapore  made  by 
Nippon's  guns,  bu-  dtrected  by  Nazi  fiendish- 
ness.  must  be  avenged.  Our  slogan  -should 
be.  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor" 

We  shall  not  rtst  until  Emperor  Hirohito, 
Premier  Togo,  and  their  colleagues  of  the 
Japanese  high  command,  responsible  for  the 
Anaerican  dead  nnd  wounded  in  the  Ha- 
waiian and  Philippine  Islands,  commit  hara- 
kiri  or  are  thrust  against  the  wall  to  face 
our    firing    squads.     After     their    fates    are 


scaled  the  cere  Hitler,  his  Jackal  Mussolini, 
and  their  boa -constrictor  companions  must 
meet  a  like  fate 

We  must  rip  out.  rcxDt  and  branch,  the 
Naz:-Nippon  evil.  All  our  conscious  hours 
must  henceforth  be  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Nazi-Nippon  menace. 

When  I  voted  for  the  resolution  declaring 
war  uf>cn  the  Empire  of  Japan  I  was  con- 
scious of  doing  Justice  It  was  the  only  way 
to  start  to  punish  the  Prussians  of  Asia. 
When  I  voted  for  the  resolutions  declaring 
war  upon  Hitler  and  Mussolini  I  did  so  like 
one  would  punish  a  cur  with  a  horsewhip. 
We  must  new  tinleash  all  our  engines  of  de- 
struction against  these  desecrators  of  all  that 
man  holds  dear 

Heihachiro  Togo  is  the  author  of  Japan's 
atrocious  method  of  aggression  Last  Sun- 
day was  not  the  first  time  Japan  opened  a 
-war  by  a  surprise  attack  and  without  formal 
declaration  As  a  youngster.  1  remember  the 
Russian-Japanese  War  I  recall  reading  with 
horror  how  this  same  Heihachiro  Togo  made 
a  night  attack  on  the  Russian  t>ase  ol  Port 
Arthur  on  February  4.  1904  Several  Russian 
capital  ships  were  put  out  of  commission 
before  Russian  Commander  Makaroff  knew 
what  was  happening.  The  Japanese  foreign 
office  notified  St  Petersburg  1  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  on  February  IC  6  days  later. 
After  Togo's  death  In  1934.  it  was  written  of 
him  "Togo  always  t>elieved  in  surprise  at- 
tacks " 

The  present  militarists  of  Japan  have  fol- 
lowed his  advice.  Is  it  not  a  bit  strange, 
hcwever.  that  the  eyes  and  tars  oi  cur  Navy 
did  not  anticipate  the  following  oi  the  Togo 
pattern  of  asscult  by  the  present  rulers  of 
Japan'^'  For  days  and  weeks.  Japan  must 
have  been  making  Important  naval  disposi- 
tions of  ships  and  aircraft.  Why  were  they 
unnoticed?  Time  will  tell  I  mean  no 
criticism  of  the  Navy.  I  m  sure  Its  officers 
and  men  are  efficient  and  are  entitled  to 
uttermost  confidence.  Failure  to  inform  us 
fully  on  Pearl  Harbor  shows  caution  and  no 
attempts  to  whitewash 

But  the  irony  cf  it  all  is  that  cuj  erstwhile 
policy  of  appeasement  oJ  J&pan  has  permitted 
her  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  draw 
heavily  upon  American  resources  of  steel,  oil. 
copper,  and  fabricated  products — and  these 
very  metals  and  manufactured  articles  have 
been  fashioned  into  weapons  which  will  be 
now  turred  atainst  us 

Let  us  be  dene  with  the  policy  of  appease- 
ment of  any  nation  on  the  side  cf  the  Axis. 

I  believe  it  was  in  1920  that  Japan  was 
given  custody  of  the  Caroline,  the  Marshall, 
the  Mariana  Islands,  and  archipelagos  in  the 
west  Pacific  directly  east  of  the  Philippines 
She  was  given  custody  on  condition  that  she 
would  not  fortify  them  It  was  generally 
known  that  she  violated  her  pledge,  yet  we 
were  chary  of  wounding  Japans  feelings 
and  failed  to  protest  These  islands  are  now 
a  veritable  bastion  and  rampart  for  Japan 
They  serve  as  naval  bases  and  aircraft  filling 
stations  and  give  Japan  the  whip  hand  In 
her  attack  upon  the  Philippines.  Guam. 
Midway,  and  Wake  Islands.  Again  appease- 
ment availed  us  naught. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  elsewhere.  We 
see  Hitler  driving  Vichy  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  the  Axis  orbit.  The  swastika  practically 
already  flies  over  Dakar,  Bizerla.  and  Casa 
Blanca-^thanks  to  the  palsied  Petain  and 
the  French  Quisling,  Darlan.  Nazi  "tour- 
ists." "technicians."  and  Gestajxi  agents 
DOW  Infest  these  places.  The  prelude  to  this 
new  raid  on  France  was  Marshal  Petaln's  re- 
moval cf  Gen.  Maxim  Weyeand.  his  pro- 
consul, whose  only  crime  was  his  strong 
resistance  to  Nazi  penetration  into  French 
Africa. 

Time  after  time  Hitler  tried  to  have  him 
removed.  Now  Petain  has  yielded  With 
him  goes  a  staunch  friend  of  America. 

The  ancient  pptain  scheduled  to  meet  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  had  to  be  satisfied  to  inter- 
view  instead    the   pot-bellied    Goering   at    a 


place  called  St  Florentin.  80  miles  southeast 
of  Paris.  He  was  forced  to  sjier  the  humili- 
ation of  boarding  a  train  at  Vichy  under 
sealed  orders  and  not  even  knowing  its  des- 
tination. He  was  commanded  to  wear  civilian 
clothes,  although  Goering  appeared  in  a 
glorious  white-  and  gold-b.-a:drd  uniform  all 
bedecked  with  mg«ials  This  Js  a  new  br.ind 
of  refined  contempt  and   hu.mlhaticn 

France  Is  being  bled  white  With  each  op- 
eration the  victim  becomes  weaker  and  weak- 
er Resistance  wUl  soon  reach  the  vanishing 
point  The  monster  Hitler  will  demand  and 
eventually  get  suzerainty  over  Algeria  M  - 
rccco.  and  French  Tunisia  with  all  their  air- 
plane and  submarine  bases 

The  French  Fleet  will  no  longer  be  Im- 
mcbUizcd.  but  will  soon  be  Used  to  convoy 
Nazi  and  Italian  supplies  and  troop  ships 
across  the  Mediterranean  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  sneaking  Darlan  may  even  per- 
suade the  aged  Petain  to  content  to  the  u.'-e 
of  the  French  Fleet  in  actual  battle  to  break 
the  British  blockade  Release  of  some  of  the 
million  and  a  half  French  prisoners  of  war 
and  a  small  reduction  of  the  cxrcupatlcn 
tribute  of  400  000,000  francs  a  day  will  nar- 
cotize the  "collaborationists"  into  greater 
participation  by  France  In  Europe's  i^ew  order. 
What  shall  be  cur  attitude''  Shall  we  con- 
tinue appeasement'     Emphatically,  no 

We  coddled  Vichy  by  sending  a  constant 
stream  of  food,  medicine,  and  oil  to  unoccu- 
pied Prance  and  even  to  Dakar  and  Casa 
Blanca  We  hoped  thereby  to  bolster  Vichy's 
resistance  to  Nazi  demands— but  to  no  avail 
We  recently  cut  off  these  supplies  which 
would  otherwise  go  into  the  Nazi  maw  We 
have  revoked  all  export  licenses  to  French 
North  Africa,  including  Algeria.  French  Mo- 
rocco, and  Tunisia,  together  with  permits  for 
the  exportation  of  petroleum  product'  to 
Spain  and  Tangier, 

Despite  our  continuation  of  bemf.'-  to 
France.  Darlan,  Laval  &  Co,,  stooges  of  H;tler 
have  practically  mesmerized  the  mftrm  Ptta-.n 
Into  betraying  France 

The  Vichy  regime,  step  by  step,  decree  by 
decree,  is  completing  Nazi  domination  over 
the  economic,  social,  and  mCitary  life  of 
France.  The  people  are  not  consulted  A 
system  that  most  of  them  abhor  is  being 
thrust    upon    them. 

Our  national  security  is  new  imperiled 
with  Hitler  practically  in  Dakar  and  other 
FYench  African  bases.  The  rou'e  from  Dakar 
to  Natal  en  the  bulge  of  Em.-.:  ;^  le-s  t!;an 
half  the  distance  from  N  v.  Y  rk  tc  Natal 
Winston  Churchill  and  P:f -ic:e:;:  Roc'-tvelt 
have  both  clearly  indlcat»  :•;  x)::-.:  tie  battle 
of  thf  Atlantic  may  hinge  u;-  r  H;-:rr ,-  reach- 
ing the  Atlantic  coast  line  t  f  Africa  He 
would  then  spring  to  the  Cape  Verde  the 
Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Azore*^ — 
all  Jumping  off  places  to  strike  with  bombers 
and  submarines  at  South  and  North  America. 
Our  commerce  would  be  imperiled  and  Hitler 
could  easily  raid  the  British  convoy-  that 
gather  at  Freetown  and  Sierra  Lecne  for  the 
final  part  of  the  trip  to  the  Brit;-h   Isles 

FYanco-  is  an  Axis  conspirator  and  Portugal 
may  be  an  unwilling  participant  in  the  afore- 
said diatK)lical  schemes  Occupation  of  these 
strategic  islands  by  the  A.\:^  wcu'.d  .'pei:  dan- 
ger to  us 

What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  be  cur 
policy?  I  urge  the  foUcwii.g  program:  We 
should  seize  and  occupy  Martinique.  St. 
Pierre  et  Miquelon.  Guadelcupe.  and  French 
Guiana.  The  equivalent  ci  what  we  did  in 
the  North  Atlantic  In  tak.r.f  Iceland  and 
Greenland  might  well  be  o  hl  :r.  t!ie  South 
Atlantic. 

Occupation  of  these  Frei.ch  pos-essions 
would  supplement  our  ci.ain  cf  defensive 
bases  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  seizure  would  be  te  hnical  The  lands 
would  be  returned  to  France  after  the  war. 
We  would  merely  be  custodians  For  all  dam- 
ages suffered  there  wcuid  be  proper  compen- 
sation. 
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There  Is  hidden  ai^ay  In  Martinique  $368.- 
©00  000  wcnh  of  gMld.  In  this  harbor  are 
berthed  the  Fnrxh  aircraft  carrier  Beam 
Bnd  the  cruiser  Emile  Berttn  Of  decided 
Importance  are  lOJ  American  planes  sold  to 
France  fcefcre  I's  defeat.  Tlie.se  planes  are 
piled  up  en  a  Martinique  hillside.  We  can- 
not allcw  th:s  va-t  sum  of  pold.  the  aircraft 
carrier  the  crui.'^fr  and  the  planes  to  fall  Into 
Ka7i  liancl.'  Nazi  planes  at  Martinique  would 
make  thingfi  mighty  uncomfortable  tor  us  fit 
the  Pnnjma  Car.al  L«'t  us  seize  Martinique 
and  thwart  any  such  Nazi  plans. 

Today  the  13  PTench  merchant  ships  In 
Amoncan  port.-^  were  seized  These  shipi  in- 
clude the  S'rjrmandie.  Such  action  should 
have  heen  taken  months  ago.  Such  seizure 
is  in  part  an  ans-Jier  to  further  Vichy  "col- 
laboratiuns."  The  Normandie  can  easily  be 
converted  into  an  aircraft  earner.  These 
Frencli  ships  wore  not  requisitioned  at  the 
fame  lime  the  German,  Italian,  and  Danish 
ships  were  seized.  Tins  charitable  treat- 
ment of  France  was  to  induce  Vichy  t(j  ofTer 
reMStanco  to,  and  not  offer  greater  •'coliab<j- 
ratlon"  with,  the  Reich  Any  further  t(>nder 
treatment  or  pussyfooting  with  Vichy  Is 
ridiculous  for  she  is  going  over  to  Hitler  lock. 
Stock,  and  barrel  Recently,  we  tock  over  all 
FinnU'h  ships  in  our  ports.  Finland  has  be- 
come a  belligerent  partner  of  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers. France  has  become  a  "ccUaborator" 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Allies.  I  see  no 
difference.  There  should  be  no  difference  in 
our  treatment  of  their  boats  in  our  harbor 
Also.  I  have  often  wondered  why  we  failed 
to  take  protective  custody  of  Dutch  Curacao 
and  Its  valuable  oil.  Just  as  we  recently  took 
the  protective  custody  of  Dutch  Guiana  and 
Its  bauxite  deposits  We  should  have  taken 
Curasao  In  May  1940  when  Hitler  seized  Hol- 
land, Instead,  the  British  and  French 
landed  on  Curacm.  All  these  Dutch  posses- 
sions are  in  our  Panama  defense  zone.  We 
should,  therefore,  defend  them  We  should 
take  control  from  the  British  on  Cura(;ao 
Biiice  they  cannot  pntect  it  as  well  as  we. 
and  the  French  should  be  ousted.  Our  troops 
should  be  sent  to  seize  French  Guiana.  With 
Dutch  Curai^ao  In  cur  possession  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  British  in  British  Guiana,  we 
■would  then  have  a  formidable  S<:>uth  Atlantic 
bridgehead  It  would  complete  a  powerful 
defensive  ring  around  the  Caribbean  from 
Cuba  to  Trinidad.  French  Guiana  is  closer 
to  Dakar  than  any  Sou'^h  American  country. 
except  Brazil  We  should  take  no  chances 
with  French  Guiana.  Vichy  controls  it.  but 
Hitler  controls  Vichy. 

Upon  the  slightest  Indication  that  Hitler 
may  occupy  any  cr  all  of  the  Azcre?'.  the 
Cap>e  Verde,  the  Maderia  Islands  ( owned  by 
Portugal),  or  the  Canary  Islands  (owned  by 
Spain),  we  mu-t  act  promptly  Suitable 
plans  and  arrangements  by  diplomacy  pref- 
erably, by  force  if  necessary,  must  be  made 
to  forestall  Hitler's  seizure  and  u.«e  cf  these 
Atlantic  cutp'  sts.  We  have  given  a  soUmn 
pledge  to  Lisbon  net  to  disturb  her  sover- 
rier,  ry  on  her  i^Jand  posse.ssioiis.  Upon  the 
slightest  sign  cf  a  Hitler  advance  upon  these 
Islands  that  pledge  must  be  withdrawn 

If  Fiai^.ce  cither  surrenders  her  fleet  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  cr  actually  sanctions 
Nazi  occupation  of  Dakar  Bizerte.  and  Ca.'^a 
Elanca  and  transit  of  troops  and  material 
throueh  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  we 
should  then  summarily  break  off  dlplcraatic 
relations  with  the  Vichy  government  and 
recognize  General  DoGaulle  and  his  Free 
French  colleagues  as  the  appropriate  gov- 
erning power  cf  France.  We  ?h.  uld  then 
render  every  materia!  aid  to  the  Free  French 
forces  to  overthrew  the  Petain-Darlan  hold 
on  Prance.  Upon  ccnditlcn  that  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  experts  agree,  we  should 
forceably  preclude  Nazi  occupation  cf  any 
port  cr  base  along  the  West  African  coast. 

Breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  would 
not.  as  seme  argue,  give  the  French  people 
the  Wea  that  we  are  abandoning  them  to 
Uae     Nail     dcgs.      \Vi:h     the     closing     of     cur 


Embassy,  we  would  merely  be  losing  a  val- 
uable listening  p<jst  In  Europe.  That  would 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  strikir.c:  blow 
at  Hitler. 

We  should  not  allow  the  Axis  submarines 
and  planes  the  favorable  facilries  ci  repair 
and  refueling  at  any  West  African-Vichy 
posse.'sicned  base.  The  u-e  cf  Dakar  airfields 
by  Axis  planes  would  offer  ample  means  for 
rccc;nnais.?nnce  flights  over  Briti?h-owned 
Freetown,  which  rivals  Dakar  in  importance 
a.s  a  naval  base. 

All  German.  Japanese,  and  I'allan  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  ptiblications  should  be 
prohibited.  Under  cover  of  these  foreign  lan- 
guages, information  and  instructions  are 
gr.eii  to  eiumy  aliei:>  Th^y  serve  also  to 
keep  up  the  spirit  and  morale  cf  enemy 
aliens.  We  should  do  all  in  cur  power  to  de- 
stroy this  zeal  All  Italian.  Japanese,  and 
German  fraternities,  orders,  and  societies 
mu.-t  be  disb.:nded.  These  ei.t  my  aliens 
should  be  prohibited  from  meeting  in  num- 
bers oixnly  cr  secretly.  They  should  and 
will  be  under  the  closest  scrutiny  bv  the 
F.  B  I  ,  the  milirary  police,  the  Intellieence 
service  of  all  departments,  as  well  as  State 
constabulary.  The  mail  should  be  denied  to 
ail  persons  writing  in  German.  Italian,  or 
Japanese.  No  enemy  alien  should  even  have 
that  comfort.  All  J:ip.  Nazi,  and  Fascist 
films  and  plays  must  be  banned  This  is  a 
war.  Our  enemies  are  wamne  a  war  of  utter 
rieva.-taticn  We  can:ir.t  take  a:.y  chances. 
We  m.ust  even  do  some  harm  to  do  a  greater 
good.  One  of  the  most  potent  factors  to  unify 
cur  country  is  our  common  language.  Unity 
Is  now  most  essential.  The  daily  reading  of  an 
alien  enemy  language,  the  group  or  mass 
meetings  of  such  aliens,  makes  for  split  loy- 
alty and  mitjht  encourage  sympathy  for 
enemy  movements.  We  want  unified  alle- 
giance. 

The  acid  test  of  the  alliance  bcween  Eng- 
land. Russia,  and  the  United  States  is  now 
at  iiand.  Every  pressure  must  be  brought 
upon  Stalin  to  aid  us  in  the  P.icific.  Russia 
Is  m  a  position  to  att.jck  Japan  by  land,  sea. 
cr  air.  Her  nav,\l  facilities  few  as  they  may 
be  In  the  Far  East,  would  be  of  ereat  help. 
She  can  easily  divert  Japanese  --tr>  neth  by 
attacking  in  Mancliuria  and  M-  nt-lia, 
Tokyo.  Yokoham.a,  Osaka,  and  K..oe,  a^  w  11 
as  the  air  and  naval  bases  east  .'.nd  wcs*  of 
the  Japanese  inlands,  are  within  crnit.ara- 
tiveiy  easy  dynaniitirg  distance  cf  Russlaii 
bombers  ba.-ed  at  Vladivostok  Russian  aid 
now  is  most  essential  and  must  be  civen. 
Otherwise,  we  should  witlidraw  our  aid  from 
Russia.  If  Russia  is  cur  ally,  she  must  be  so 
in  spirit  and  deed.  There  s'hrukl  be  no  dis- 
sembling bv  Russia.  ,iht  is  either  cur  friend 
or  our  cne^ny. 

Remember   Pearl   Hc.rbcr. 

With  such  a  proeram  in  m.ind.  we  would 
assuredly  be  beating  Hitler  to  tiie  draw  Just 
as  the  Japanese  beat  us  tc  the  draw  last 
Sunday. 


Defense  of  Coastal  Areas 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF    C.\t.tFOFNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 


Friday,  December  12.  1041 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
the  attention  cf  the  Representatives  of 
the  coastal  districts  of  the  United  States 
to  the  bill  H  R.  5727.  This  bil'  was  intro- 
duced on  September  29  and  reported  out 
on   Novemfcer  ^6.     I   suggest    that    each 


Mtmber  who  Is  Interested  in  defense,  as 
It  will  be  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  civilians  in  coastal  States,  get 
a  copy  of  this  measure  and  become 
intereste(J  in  it  at  once. 


It  Took  Destruction,  Death.  Blood,  Tears, 
and   Treachery  To  Awaken  Ls  to  the 
I       Warnings    the    President    Has    Been 
Giving  Us  • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fiiday.  December  12, 


1941 


EDITORIALS  FROM  THE  TULSA  WORLD. 
THE  TUlSA  TRIBL^'E,  AND  THE  CLARE- 
MORE  MESSENGER 


Mr.  DISNT:y.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indica- 
tive how  America  responds  when  she  is 
attacked.  I  present  herewith  editorials 
from  the  Tulsa  World,  the  TuLsa  Tribune, 
and  the  Daily  Claremore  Messenger. 
Neither  of  these  papers  have  lent  special 
support  in  recent  years  to  the  dotnestic 
policy  of  the  administration  and  have 
been  free  to  criticize. 

But  theae  can  be  no  mistaking  the  atti- 
tude of  tl&ese  three  great  publications  in 
this  present  crisis.  I  present  them  as 
additionai  and  compelling  proof  that 
America  Ie  unified  to  the  last  man. 
From  the  Tulsa  World) 
rr  IS  HERE 

War,  tnsought  and  unprovoked,  was 
brought  tD  the  United  States  Sunday  A 
venomous  blow,  elaborately  prepared  in  Japan 
and  camouflaged  by  a  pretended  diplomatl? 
approach  io  this  country,  automatically  put 
this  coundy  in  a  war  it  had  most  industri- 
ously tried  to  avert.  The  Immediate  shock, 
less,  and  [damage  were  violent.  Now  the 
United  Stijtes  is  forced  into  action. 

In  the  vfry  period  In  which  two  representa- 
tives of  Japan  were  making  alleged  peace 
overture*  ait  Washington,  preparations  for  the 
raid  whi^  struck  at  Honolulu  were  being 
made  in  ifckyo.  No  such  foray  as  that  upon 
Pearl  Karhcr  could  be  devised  or  started  over- 
night. Thus  it  is  very  plain  that  Japan  was 
endeavoring  in  the  most  treacherous  manner 
to  delay  pfroceedings  here  and  to  catch  the 
United  States  off  guard.  That  phase  of  the 
war  was  n«de  plain  in  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Hull  )a?t  night.  Our  Government  was 
not  wholly  unaware  of  the  possibility,  even 
the  probability,  of  some  such  move  as  that 
which  broke  the  Sabbath  calm.  The  serial 
conversafl(ins  were  for  the  purpose  cl  cover- 
ing up  wart  moves  in  Japan. 

This  coiintry  has  yet  to  learn  how  the 
Japanese  bombers  reached  Hawaii  without 
detection.  That  bombers  and  an  airplane 
carrier  cotjld  get  close  to  that  great  naval 
station,  Pelirl  Harbor,  while  the  Pacific  paTol 
was  widespread  Is  an  initial  mystery.  The  ele- 
ments  of  surprise  and  daring  were  u-^ed  after 
the  new  European  style  blitzkrieg.  It  Is 
likely  that  Japan  had  been  carefully  coached 
In  such  proceedings,  cr  at  least  had  paid  clo-^e 
attention  tC  the  Hltlerian  technique. 

The  effect  of  the  raid  was.  In  the  United 
States,  electrical.  This  feeling  was  also  found 
In  other  coimtrles.  The  policy  of  the  Japanese 
Governmeat  to  make  such  an  attack  was  not 
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questioned,  but  the  jiidgment  to  do  so  was 
seriously  questioned.  The  United  States  has 
not  made  a  belligerent  gesture  toward  Japan. 
Our  sentiment  is  With  China,  of  course,  but 
they  have  had  every  chance  to  avoid  outright 
war.  They  have  selected  Hitler  as  their  part- 
ner. There  is  i.othlng  else  for  this  country 
to  do  except  declare  war  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment and  proceed  to  protect  our  Nation  and 
our  Interests  wherever  they  may  be 

Japan  started  this  war,    It  is  up  to  us  to 
finish  it. 
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(From    the    Tulsa    Tribune    of    December    8. 
1941] 

OUR  HANDS  ARE  CLEAN 

Japan  attacked  America  without  warning 

Japan  attacked  America  scarcely  24  hours 
after  the  American  President  had  sent  a  con- 
ciliatory and  gently  worded  plea  for  peace 
to  the  Japanese  Emperor 

Sinkings  of  Anierican  merchant  vessels  near 
the  American  mainland  by  Japanese  subma- 
rines clearly  prcve  that  for  days  while  the 
Japanese  Government  engaged  in  "peace  ne- 
gotiations" with  Washington  her  ships  of  war 
were  already  en  icute  to  their  battle  stations. 

We  are  the  victims  of  a  colossal  and  Inde- 
fensible double-cro.ss. 

America's  foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East 
has  been  a  simple  one.  It  Is  a  policy  that 
has  called  for  nothing  but  Christian  decency 
among'lhe  nations. 

America  took  the  position  that  no  nation 
should  wage  war  against  another  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  It  held  that  the  raw- 
materials  of  and  trade  with  the  Far  East 
should  be  available  to  every  nation  on  an 
equal  basis.  These  rules  of  decency  lay  con- 
trary to  the  Japanese  foreign  policy  By  this 
war  Japan  Is  making  a  mad  and  desperate 
attempt  to  cret  te  a  super  Oriental  empire 
She  wii;  fail  and  she  will  herself  be  destroyed. 

We  can  lick  Japan.  She  is  a  tired  fighter 
who  enters  our  ring  after  a  5-year  inconclu- 
sive bout  with  China.  She  is  already  pinched 
for  materials  cf  war.  Her  people  are  under- 
nourished. Ge<igraphlcally.  she  is  a  sucker 
for  blockade  Her  initial  striking  power  may 
be  great,  but  It  is  the  convulsive  strength  of 
a  dying  animal. 

Actually,  the  Japanese  onslaught  against 
the  American  Pacific  possessions  represents 
the  greatest  diversion  movement  in  military 
history.  It  is  a  diversion  eneineercd  by  Nazi 
military  strategists  to  force  the  United  States 
to  redirect  Us  war  production,  for  a  tem- 
porary period  at  least,  Into  its  own  war  ma- 
chine and  thus  slow  the  export  of  war  ma- 
terials to  Britain  and  Russia.  That  the  Japa- 
nese Government  chose  to  risk  its  Nation 
now  in  order  tc  qualify  for  the  future  glory 
under  some  gigantic  Nazi  world  plan  Is  an 
Incredible  act  of  stupidity  for  which  Nippon 
will  pay  with  I's  national  existence. 

Wars  are  never  as  short  as  cur  prayers 
would  have  them.  In  this  war — as  in  all 
wars — there  will  be  sacrifices  and  hardships 
anfl  Gold  Stars  But  the  American  people 
enter  this  war  refreshed,  alert,  and  deter- 
mined 

Otu  arms  are  strong. 

Our  hands  are  clean. 

We  have  a  Job  to  do. 


(From  the  Dally  Claremore  Messenger, 
Rogers  County,  Okla  | 

WE   CAN   TAKE   IT 

Bull  Run  has  long  been  accepted  as  the 
mo6t  fatal  name  in  our  annals.  But  Bull 
Run  was  not  allowed  to  stand  as  an  unchal- 
lenged disaster.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  stirring  the  northern 
people  Into  a  furious  battle  passion.  Very 
speedily  these  southern  soldiers  who  had  gone 
home  thinking  that  Bull  Run  had  ended  the 
war  learned  to  their  sorrow  tiiat  defeat  had 
only  made  the  Unionists  more  determined  to 
win  Soon  every  train  that  ran  down  toward 
the  Potomac  was  crowded  thick  with  Union 
volunteers. 


After  Bull  Run  the  Federal  Government 
made  no  attempt  to  deny  disaster.  Tliere 
was  no  censoring  of  defeat  or  minimizing  the 
extend  of  the  e\ll  tidings  that  came  up  from 
Manassas  Junction  Every  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public was  permuted  to  know  all  the  details 
of  McDowell's  defeat.  Such  a  thing  as  im- 
posing a  censorship  never  entered  the  minds 
of  the  Union  authorities  And  with  full 
knowledge  came  an  angry  determination  to 
avenge  the  defeat  of  the  Union  Army  and 
destroy  the  southern  Confederacy 

Now  It  is  among  the  gnm  possibilities  tl.at 
Pearl  Harbor  may  be  the  most  fatal  name 
in  our  annals  since  Bull  Run.  But  If  that 
be  the  bitter  destiny  of  our  country,  the 
American  people  "can  take  it.*  They  took 
It  squarely  on  the  chin  when  Bull  Run  be- 
came a  rout,  when  Chickamauga  became  a 
disaster,  when  Spotsylvania  became  a  mas- 
sacre, pnd  when  10,000  Union  soldiers  were 
shot  down  In  10  minutes  at  Cold  Harbor 
But  they  took  it  bravely  and  resolutely  and 
determinedly  only  because  they  were  allowed 
to  know  the  worst  and  to  steel  their  souls  for 
every  future  contingency 

\Tlie  American  people  do  not  want  their 
Government  to  betray  any  military  or  naval 
secret  They  want  to  know  nothing  whose 
revelation  will  give  aid  to  the  embattled  as- 
sassins of  Japan  But  they  would  like  to 
receive  from  American  sources  information 
that  now  creeps  through  in  garbled  form 
from  Tokyo.  They  would  like  to  know  the 
things  that  are  current  news  everywheie  on 
earth  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Pearl  Harbor  has  been  a  major  disaster  to 
our  Navy  and  air  force,  every  citizen  of  Japan 
knows  it.  Every  intelligent  Italian  knows 
it.  Every  German  knows  It.  It  would  add 
nothing  to  the  sum  of  Axis  knowledge  for  our 
Government  to  reveal  to  the  American  people 
Just  what  happened  in  Hawaii  on  Sunday's 
bloody  afternoon.  And  we  have  an  Intense 
conviction  and  an  abiding  faith  that  the  more 
Americans  are  permitted  to  know  of  what 
may  have  been  a  major  disaster  the  more 
determined  they  will  become  to  avenge  de- 
feat and  drive  the  menace  of  Nippon  from 
the  Pacific  seas 

Let  government  and  people  remember  that 
the  American  people  are  not  children.  Let 
the  people  remember  that  wl  tever  censor- 
ship has  been  imposed  is  a  purely  voluntary 
censorship.  Let  the  people  remember  also 
that  this  war  Is  Just  beginning  and  that  In 
Us  earliest  stages  many  things  will  be  done 
that  full  experience  will  prove  to  be  unwise 
and  unnecessary.  We  are  not  criticizing  any 
censorship  or  the  withholding  of  information. 
We  are  merely  trying  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  capable  of  enduring  evil  tid- 
ings and  that  full  knowledge  will  make  them 
all  the  more  eager  and  determined  to  carry 
this  war  to  a  triumphant  ending  Let  the 
people  know  the  truth,  and  they  will  do  the 
rest.— Dally  Oklahoman. 


Patriotic   Rally   Held   at   Pittsburgh,   Pa., 
Saturday,  December  13,  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

OF    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Dtcen.ber  15,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  JUIX-E   MICHAEI     .\ 
MUSMA.N.NU 


M:  V^'RIGHT  Mr.  Speakf-r.  under 
permis.s;on  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  the  mtroduclory 


remarks  made  by  our  national  con;n-iit- 
teeman,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  a!s-  an  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Michael  A  Ma-:r.  \r.no  a 
distinguished  jurist  of  PitLsbui^h.  The 
occasion  was  a  dinner  originally  planned 
to  commemorate  the  election  a.s  mayor 
of  Pitt-burgh  of  Hon.  Comnius  D  Scully. 
and  a. so  the  election  of  various  uiher 
candicates  for  high  pubhc  office. 

In  introducing  the.se  remark.^  into  the 
Conor ESSiON.M.  Record.  I  am  prompted 
both  by  the  distinction  of  liu  poniltmen 
by  whom  they  were  n^.acii  .  ar.d  al.so  by 
the  high  nobility  and  tiir.rhnt'.^s  ol  the 
statements  themselves. 

But  I  am  also  urged  to  nffor  what  was 
there  said  so  that  it  ni.iy  form  part  of 
the  F>ermanent  record  ol  tlu.s  Conprcss 
because  it  gives  utterance  to  those  feel- 
ings of  patriotism  and  devotion  which 
animate  the  people  ot  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. What  was  so  nobly  said  by  the 
orator  on  that  occasion  i.*-  no-  mr  rely  the 
articulation  of  his  own  feeling.'^.  More 
than  that,  he  is  the  spokesman  for  all  of 
us,  giving  voice  to  that  love  of  country 
which  is  inherent  in  us  Bt  all  tmic-,  but 
which  overflows  and  mU-t  have  expres- 
sion when  our  Nation  is  m  peril. 

The  addresses  follow: 

INTRODl'CTION      OF      NATION  \L      COMMITTEEMAN 
DAVID     L.     LAWRENCE 

Mr  Lawrence  Fellow  Americans,  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Allegheny  County  origi- 
nally scheduled  this  event  in  celebration  of 
the  election  of  our  mayor  and  city  council. 
coroner  and  Judges.  But  with  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  we  are  proud  and  honored  to  set 
aside  our  personal  Jubilataon  for  the  more 
Important  thing  of  demonstrating  the  unity 
of  the  entire  American  people  in  this  time 
of  crisis.  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  as 
the  speaker  of  the  evening  the  Honorable 
Michael  A  Musmanno.  distinguished  Jurist. 
legislator,  author,  and  World  War  veteran. 
Judge  Musmanno. 

ADDRESS    OF    JUDGE    MICH^E:      A      MrsM^.NNO 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  An.f rir.-.iis.  the 
phrase  which  we  thought  we  would  never 
utter  in  this  generatioi.  ti.e  phrase  wb.ich 
we  hoped  we  should  l.e^■er  breathe,  the 
phrase  Which  we  sought  with  all  honorable 
means  to  avoid,  now  falls  somberly  from  "^ 
our  lips;    We  are  at  war 

Last  Sunday  while  enjoyine  the  tran- 
quillity of  peace  on  earth  a:.d  pood  will 
toward  men  a  nation  with  w!.:c!-i  v.e  were 
then  negotiating  for  furtlier  iiiTernational 
harmony  treacherously  hurled  death-carrying 
bombs  upon  lands  smiling  ;:nirr  a  Sabbath 
sun  and  under  the  reassur.:.^  Stars  and 
Stripes  In  desecration  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
day.  In  .defiance  of  international  law,  in  prof- 
anation of  the  flag  of  truce.  Japan  attacked 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  rained  death  and  de- 
struction upon  her  unsuspecting  shoref-  ai.d 
plunged  America  into  war. 

My  friends,  we  are  at  war  becau.'-e  \he 
Japanese  warlords,  planning  with  tlie  per- 
fidious, vulpine  dictator  of  Germany  and  lus 
partner  In  crime  the  dictator  of  Italy,  played 
false  with  America.  And  for  that  unforgiv- 
able offense,  these  Infamous  aggres.sors  will 
pay  dearly.  They  will  rue  the  day  that  they 
attacked  the  American  people,  which  has 
given  only  of  kindness  und  chari:v  to  Japan. 
Germany,  and  Italy.  When  eartliquakes 
seized  Japan  in  their  titanic  grasp  and  top- 
pled her  buildings,  destroyed  lier  re.'-ources. 
and  opened  her  earth,  who  was  it  that  rushed 
aid  to  her  stricken  people"*      I:  was  Ameiica 

When  volcanoes  tjelched  their  ftres  of 
death  and  ruin  m  Italy,  who  was  it  that 
sent  food  and  medical  aid  and  rescued 
the  injured?  It  was  America  When  Ger- 
many needed  help  to  save  her  from  com- 
plete anarchy  and  chaos  loilowmg  the  Worlcf 
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War  No  1.  who  was  It  that  advanced  finan- 
cial   aid.    even    though    Germany    had    been 

»n  enemy?  Who  wus  It,  but  America? 
America  is  a  country  of  ideals.  We  are 
now  nt  war  not  because  we  love  war.  but 
b«^cau?e  we  hat^r"  injustice  and  we  have  been 
attacked  Japan  Germany,  and  Italy  are 
enslaved  trKiay  by  a  military  hegemony, 
which  must  be  and  will  be  smashed  for 
the  l!b+Taticn  not  only  of  the  world,  but  of 
the    pe<jp',e   of    those    nations   themselves. 

What  1.S  our  aim  in  this  conflict?  It  can- 
not be  better  .stated  than  by  him  who  said: 
"The  true  goal  we  seek  is  far  above  and 
bt  yrnd  th°  ugly  flrld  of  battle  Wh^n  we 
resort  to  force,  as  now  we  miL^t.  we  are 
determined  ttiat  this  force  shall  be  directed 
toward  ultimate  good  as  well  as  against 
Immediate  evil  We  Amtricans  are  uut 
destroyers— we  are  builders  '  That  was  '^aid 
by  our  leader,  our  Conimander  in  Chief, 
FYanklin  D    Roosfvelt 

Those  who  seek  to  keep  us  from  that 
goal  will  realize,  as  they  should  have  real- 
ized, that  ncthmR  will  step  u.'^.  To  them 
we  will  say  wherever  they  be:  In  Japan. 
Germany,  Italy,  or  any  part  of  th:s  in- 
habitable globe— forces  of  evil,  destroyers 
of  peace,  demons  of  destruction,  mon.'^ters  cf 
deception  and  fraud,  listen  to  this  message 
from    the    American    people 

We  art  137.000.000  strong.  We  wanted  no 
w;;r,  V.V  wi.^hid  *.)  live  in  peace:  we  were  your 
pi^i  J  friend  anr!  kindly  neiehbor  but  yi  ii 
have  loosed  up<.n  earth  a  Pandora's  box  of 
hate,  death,  and  war  Yc  u  have  fcrcea  war 
upon  us.  and  every  man.  w.nuin.  and  child  cf 
cur  137.000  000  freemen  i.^  e;.h.-ted  m  cur  army 
of  freedom  to  disperse  and  crush  you.  so  that 
never  again  may  you  disrupt  the  sweet  couise 
of  peace  and  the  sacred  harmony  of  the  fam- 
ily life. 

We  arc  137000  000  strong,  and  we  are  on 
the  march  With  us  march  George  Washing- 
ton, father  of  cur  country,  and  Thomas  Jef- 
fer-^jn.  who  said  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal  ■  Into  the  ranks  of  the  fighters,  who 
Will  never  know  retreat,  there  steps  the  mar- 
tial and  commanding  igure  -.f  Andrew  Jack- 
son. And  then  grizzled  and  resolute,  deter- 
mined and  unyieiciing,  there  mr  vcs  ituo  line 
Immediate  and  Uncondi'ltmal  Surrender 
Grant 

Presently  from  Springfield  there  comes  the 
greatest  American  of  them  all— he  who  gave 
to  his  country  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
ticn.  As  he  died  to  liberate  an  enslaved 
race,  bo  will  he  Join  the  marching  host  to 
liberate  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  as  we  march  I  hear  him  musing:  "Fondly 
do  we  hope,- fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this 
mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet.  if  God  wills  that  It  confnue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  b'-ndman's  250 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shpii  be  6unk  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  dvawn  by  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
eword.  as  was  said  3.000  years  ago.  so  still  it 
must  be  said.  The  Judgmeits  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether  '  " 

And  as  we  march,  we  note  a  soldier  In 
olive  drab  at  uur  Mde  There  is  a  strange  ex- 
pre,-vsion  on  his  face,  bu:  he  says  nothing 
We  ask  him:  "Young  man.  who  are  you  and 
whence  did  you  come?"  He  replies  grimly. 
"T  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  from 
a  tomb  of  marble  and  splendor.  I  fought 
In  Flanders  Field  and  in  the  Areonne  I 
thought  the  Job  was  done  in  1918.  but  it  was 
net  really  completed,"  We  gasp  in  astonish- 
ment and  ask.  "Are  you— are  vcu  the  Un- 
known Soldipr.' "  Yes."  he  replies.  "I  was 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  but  unknown  no 
longer.  I  am  every  sold;er  who  died;  and  we 
shall  not  rest  until  mternatu.nal  murder 
ordered  by  military  despots  is  wiped  from,  the 
earth,  until  tyran-.v  wh,  bring  sadness  and 
misery  to  the  dev  u:  unci  innocent  are  no 
more."" 

Military  rie.-p,  vv  th,   die  ;.  c. <      Y..u  can- 
not win.     You   :r.,.y  ^u:,.ugate  small  nations 


and  your  own  people  as  well  You  may  ride 
the  wave  of  conquest  for  a  moment,  but  the 
ocean  will  eventually  engtilf  you  and  gvceep 
you  Into  the  abyss  of  nefarious  oblivion  trcm 
which  you  should  never  have  emerged. 

In  a  moment  of  mad  vain  glory  you  at- 
tacked America,  the  mightiest  Nation  In  the 
world,  but  America  is  not  of  a  moment,  nor 
a  day.  nor  a  year,  but  of  eternity  America 
Is  not  only  a  continent.  America  is  the  spirit 
of  righteousness  which  was  ble.'-sed  by  the 
Inzht  on  Mount  Sinal,  which  was  consecrated 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  spirit  of 
Anierica  walked  by  the  .shores  of  Galilee  and 
America   will   be   at   Armageddon. 

America  .las  never  lest  a  war — a:.d  .-^.e  will 
not  lose  this  one  The  flag  of  America  has 
never  dipped  its  .sacred  fringes  in*o  the  dust 
of  defeat,  and  she  will  not  trail  new  A  ves- 
sel may  founder  but  our  Ship  of  S'ate  sails 
I  on  The  colcnial  soldiers  sufTered  at  Val- 
I  ley  Feiree.  but  they  were  triumphant  at  York- 
town:  cur  Capitol  was  fived.  m  the  War  of 
1812  but  victory  perched  en  ru:  tlac  a*  New 
Crl.  ans  In  the  Civil  War  we  [c.-:  at  Bull 
Run  bu:  w.-  trek  Richmond  In  1898,  the 
enemy  .sank  the  Mai'ir.  bu'  we  sank  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  ai:id  Santiago.  In 
1917.  Germany  tcrpeci' ed  a  transport  or  two, 
bu:  eventually  she  h,id  n"t  a  shjp,  and  only 
because  nf  the  grace  of  her  victors,  did  she 
have  a  C')un*ry  left 

In  :ha'  war  J..[)an  ,iiid  I-aly  condemned 
Germar.y  and  were  happy  to  have  America  at 
their  side.  New.  these  two  countries  have 
b,;iidecl  themselves  with  the  very  foe  which 
oi.Iy  20  years  ago  they  cursed  and  execrated. 
And  tl.e  di'-'atf  rs  of  Japan  and  Italy,  who 
sh'ft  their  alleLiiatices  according  to  where  the 
booty  offered  i.-  tlie  ereatest.  may  reflect  on 
this 

America  dees  U'-it  turn  her  Ship  '  f  State  into 
a  pirate's  brig.  America  does  nr-  fleht  for 
plunder  America  fiijh's  for  freedcm  Free- 
dom to  enjoy  God's  blessings  freedom  to 
work,  to  love  and  to  be  happy  with  our  be- 
loved ones,  freedom  to  live  our  own  way  with- 
out doubts  and  without  fears. 

That   Is  our  America— America 

"My  country,    tis  oi  tiiee, 
Swtet   land   of   i'berty. 

Of    thee    I    MP.g: 
Land    where    my    father?   died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim.-'  prid-:-, 
From  every  mountrtuu'-icle. 
Let  freedom   ring 

"Our  father's  God    to  Thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  br:cht 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God.  our  King  " 


Interesting  Suggestions  From  a 
Constituent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVES 


Monday.  December  15.  n''41 


LETTER  FROM  P  E  W.ALL.ACE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  SCHOOLS,  MOUNT  PLEAS- 
ANT   TEX. 


Mr.  PATMAN.     Mi-.  Sp^'ak-^r,  in  view 
of  the  very  interesiicg  suggesuons  con- 


tained in  a  letter  that  I  have  just  re- 
ceiver, from  Mr.  P.  E.  Wallace,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex., 
I  am  inserting  it  herewith  in  the  Con- 
GRESsiON.^L  Record.  It  is  as  follows  and 
self-explanatory; 

Mount  Pleasant  Ptblic  Schools, 
Afounf  Pleasant.  Tex..  December  10,  1941. 
Hon    Wright  Patman, 

House  cf  Representatives, 

Washingtov    D   C 

Dear  Mr  P\tman:  We  are  in  the  miast  of  a 
most  serioup  war,  which  is  not  of  our  making. 
It  is  going  ito  cost  America  much  in  money, 
blood,  and  ftears. 

Permit  nje  to  ofTer  three  definite  sugges- 
tions: First,  get  Congress  to  draft  all  the 
manpower  f)f  America  from  17  to  70.  regard- 
less of  the  Jjlace.  power,  or  position,  and  put 
each  of  uS  ion  a  war  footing,  and  pay  us  or 
allow  us  remuneration  on  the  same  basis 
that  men  lii  the  Army  are  paid.  Let  this  ap- 
ply to  all  businesses,  whether  manufacturers, 
railroad  officials,  or  school  teachers. 

Second,  cfcmmandeer  all  raw  materials,  iron 
ore.  potatoas.  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  and  use  these 
under  governmental  direction  for  the  general 
welfare.       1 

Third,  tace  over  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  trfinsportation  equipment,  together 
with  all  mianufacturlng  plants  and  equip- 
ment, j 

Having  dbne  this,  your  salary,  my  salary, 
the  presideiit  of  the  railroad,  and  others  will 
be  reduced  to  Army-pay  schedules.  The  raw 
material  frt)m_  Maine  to  California  will  be 
used  for  food  and  service  without  profit,  and 
the  Governtnent  will  be  able  to  squeeze  cut 
profit  and  profiteering  In  the  manufacture 
of  these  products.  Then  we  will  be  fighting  a 
war  for  ortr  preservation  rather  than  for 
profit  of  tl^e  few  If  these  suggestions  are 
worthy  of  tfonsideration  by  your  body.  I  am 
happy.    If  they  are  not,  forget  them. 

Uncle  Sapi  has  been  mighty  good  to  me. 
He  has  pertnitted  me  to  travel  on  pleasant 
paths  and  ihas  protected  me  and  mifie  for 
many  days.  Uncle  Sam  Is  now  In  a  difficult 
situation,  and  I  am  here  and  now  oflering 
mysel^and  my  services  in  whatever  capacity 
he  sees  fit  to  place  me. 

Youri  very  sincerely, 

P    E.  Wallace. 


}urt 


Bondage  or  Repudiation  of  National  Debt 

ext|ension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON   WRIGHT  PATMAN 

ui    I  i  .\  At, 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15.  1^41 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it.  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  will  be  placed  in  bond- 
age for  at  lea.st  100  years  and  possibly  be 
faced  with  a  repudiation  of  our  national 
debt. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  will  need  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  to  finance  World 
War  No.  2.  Most  of  this  money  will  be 
loaned  by  the  banks  and  will,  therefore. 
be  created  money  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment ^fill  pay  interest.  If  we  must 
use  bank-created  credit  we  can  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  create  it  without 
cost  to  tine  Government  and  save  the 
taxpayers  from  two  and  one-half  to  four 
billion  dollars  a  year  and  pay  it  o2  in  40 
years.         ' 
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The  bank.'^  liave  now  loaned  approxi- 
mately SlO  to  every  SI  of  their  capital 
assets.  Why  permit  them  to  make  loans 
of  $15  to  $1.  or  $20  to  SI.  or  $30  to  SI 
through  the  purchases  of  Government 
bonds,  and  thereby  collect  a  tribute  from 
the  Government? 

V^t    IDLE    GOLD 

Inflation  can  be  prevented  and  our  na- 
tional debt  can  be  paid  without  taxes  too 
burden.some  if  Congress  will  compel  the 
use  of  the  idle  gold  to  finance  the  extra 
hundred  billion  dollars. 

CAN  ENTIRELY  PAY  IN  40  YEARS 

I  suggest  tha:  we  should  consider  caus- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  to 
issue  non-interest-bearing  United  States 
Government  bonds  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  compel  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  give  credit  therefor  when 
money  is  needed  to  finance  our  program. 
Then  we  can  pay  2'2  percent  each  year 
and  have  the  entire  $100,000  000.000  in- 
crease of  our  debt  paid  m  40  years. 
Whereas  if  we  pay  2L'  percent  interest 
each  year,  at  the  end  of  40  years  we  will 
still  owe  the  principal  and.  in  the  mean- 
time, doubtless  borrow  a  large  part  of 
the  interest  that  is  paid  and  owe  it. 

HEARING     REQUESTED 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House  h  being  requested  to  give 
an  early  hearing  to  this  proposal. 

I"  is  my  belief  that  we  should  encour- 
age the  sale  of  interest-bearing  bonds  to 
individuals  and  corporations,  such  as  life- 
insurance  comf  anies.  that  do  not  create 
the  money  by  a  simple  bookkeeping 
transaction,  in  order  to  keep  down  in- 
flation. But  if  the  money  has  got  to  be 
created  out  of  thin  air  and  based  solely 
upon  the  Government's  credit,  as  most  of 
the  $100  000  one  000  will  have  to  be  cre- 
ated, our  ta.vpayers  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  interest  on  it. 

The  enormous  taxes  we  are  raising  is 
to  be  used  to  pay  interest,  not  principal, 
of  our  huge  debt. 


The  School  Situation  in  Rural  King 
County,  Wash. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOU:-E  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday  Dccc/hhcr  15,  1941 


STATEMEN"!      FII  KD     EY     HON      Jl  li.N     M 
COFFEE     CF    WASHINGTON,    AND    WIL- 
LIAM F    POOL 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a 
self-explanatory  statement  filed  by  my- 
self and  William  F.  Pool,  deputy  super- 
intendent oi  King  County  Schools.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  and  which  discusses  the  ex- 
igent need  for  Federal  aid  for  the  school 
system  in  that  area,  which  is  in  the 
defense  zone  of  the  city  of  Seattle. 


December  9    1941. 
report  of  school  bcildinc  probi  fn5s   deffnse 
are.\s.  king  county,  state  of  washing!  .:n 

To  Hon.  Frttz  G  Lanham. 

Chairman,  PubUc  Housing  Ccmmittee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  report  Is  prepared  by  Hon.  John 
M.  Coffee,  Congressman  from  the  State  ol 
Washington,  and  William  F.  Pool,  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  King  County  schools, 
Seattle,  Wash,  and  chairman  of  the  1940-41 
State  committee  on  school  buildings. 

The  problem  of  national  defense  has  re- 
sulted in  a  tremendous  movement  into  de- 
fense areas.  This  has  resulted  In  heavy 
school-building  programs  in  local  communi- 
ties which  do  not  have  sufBcient  wealth  to  tax 
in  order  to  meet  the  problem.  An  iUiistra- 
tion  cf  this  situation  is  the  Highllne  Public 
School  District.  King  County.  This  district 
is  Situated  Just  south  of  the  city  limits  ol 
Seattle,  adjacent  to  the  Boeing  airplane 
plant  and  the  shipyards  of  Seattle  The 
schoolhcuse  farthest  distant  from  this  in- 
dustrial area  is  at  Des  Moines,  not  more  than 
7  miles  from  Boeing. 

The  seven  schools  In  this  area  were 
crowded  to  capacity  at  the  opening  cf  school 
in  1940.  Before  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
June  1941.  the  enrollment  had  increased  by 
595  S  nee  the  opening  of  school.  September 
1941.  404  additional  pupils  had  entered  these 
schools,  or  at  the  rate  of  135  per  month. 
Over  1,000  additional  homes  are  being  built 
at  this  time,  a  large  number  of  which  will 
be  occupied  in  January  1942  There  will  be 
1,000  more  students  enrolled  in  these  schools 
by  September  1942  The  buildings  in  this 
area  were  constructed  to  house  3.000  stu- 
dents. There  are  now  4.000.  which  nun-.bcr 
will  be  Increased  to  5.000  by  September  1942. 
All  basements  and  rther  available  space  are 
now  being  used 

Plans  have  been  prepared  and  submitted 
to  D  P.  W.  involving  tn^;  exptnditure  of 
$813,000  for  additional  buildings  and  equip- 
ment Fifty  percent  of  this  sum  is  to  be 
lurnished  by  the  Stat«  cf  Washington  and 
the  sponsor. 

The  problem  of  financing  this  project  is 
far  beyond  the  ability  cf  local  taxing  units. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  tl^is  area  is  only 
84.700.000  The  present  school  building 
needs  in  this  area  are  over  17  percent  of  the 
total  assessed  valuation.  In  other  words,  it 
would  require  170  mills  of  the  tot.il  aseessed 
valuation,  or  $17  on  every  $100  assessed  valu- 
ation to  construct  the  buildings  needed. 
Neither  can  the  State  supply  the  money, 
since  only  $3,000,000  has  been  provided  by  the 
State  legislature  with  which  to  meet  all 
school  building  problems  of  the  entire  State 
for  the  biennlum  of  194F42.  The  Bremer- 
ton School.  Kitsap  County,  in  which  Is  lo- 
cated the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard,  has  been 
the  recipient  of  almost  one-third  of  this 
sum. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  local  district  borrowing 
the  money  with  which  to  supply  funds  tor 
building  needs.  Article  VIII.  sr>ctlon  6, 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Washington 
(Remington's  Revised  Statutes,  No.  5605) 
limits  the  borrowing  of  funds  by  any  tax 
unit  to  5  percent  of  the  asse.'ised  valuation. 
Five  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
this  area  is  only  $235,000.  The  present  debt 
against  the  Highllne  public  schools  Is 
slightly  less  than  50  percent  of  this  amount. 
Tl:ercfor%  If  bends  were  issued  in  the  max- 
imum provided  by  law,  only  $135,000  could 
be  raised. 

Washington's  40-mill-tax  law  restricting 
taxation  for  all  purposes  to  that  am.ount, 
only  10  mills  of  which  can  be  used  for  all 
school  purposes.  This  means  that  should 
bonds  be  voted,  the  financing  of  those  bonds 
would  have  to  be  provided  from  the  10  mills 
allocated  to  the  schools  The  valuation  of 
the  property  In  this  area  is  so  low  that  10 


mills  is  insuCBcient  to  finance  ciirrer.t  ^rV-i  i 
expenses.  In  order  to  provide  a  siiffit  r.t 
amount  for  current  operating  expense.-  tiie 
State  is  providing  almost  $40,000  a  year  Iiom 
it's  equalization  fund  for  current  operatmg 
expensef.  The  40-mill-tax  law  does  provide 
with  reftrictions.  that  the  people  in  a  p:ven 
area  may  vote  additional  millage  for  school 
purposes.  In  order  to  pass  millage  in  such  an 
election.  It  is  mandatory  tbat  40  percent  of 
tliose  voting  at  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, which  occurs  en  Pretidentlal  election 
3'ears,  must  cast  their  ballots;  provide  ftirther 
that  60  percent  of  this  numbtr  mu.-t  vote 
favorably.  These  resirictiaais  have  made  it 
inadvisable  to  attempt  to  finance  school 
buildings  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  In  spite 
of  this  handicap,  the  school  districts  in  this 
area  have  taxed  themsehies  105  mills,  or 
$10.50  i>€r  $100  of  assessed  valuation  during 
the  past  5  years  One  district.  Sunnydale, 
taxed  itself  for  school  purposes  only  45  m-..ls, 
or  $4  50  per  $100  assessed  valuation  in  1  year. 
The  situation  in  northorn  King  County, 
adjacen:  to  the  Sand  Point  Naval  A;r  Ba.-^e 
and  the  Federal  air  field  In  Snohomish  C  u:-.- 
ty;  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Lalce  Washing- 
ton shipyards,  which  has  millions  of  dollars 
of  Government  contracts:  the  Renton  School 
area  in  which  the  new  Boeing  plant  is  being 
constructed,  and  in  which  is  located  the 
Renton  car  shops  tlie  new  Boeing  plp.r.t  will 
employ  15.000  within  the  next  year  are  all 
facing  the  same  problem.  Every  schrcl  in 
these  a-eas  are  now  croMfded  to  capacity 
The  probable  building  costs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  schools  within  the  next  18  mf  r.ths 
will  approximate  $3,000,000. 

The  Washington  State  ocmniittee  f>:r  the 
study  of  school  building  needs  discovered  t i.ut 
the  State  of  Washington  is  approximately 
$33,000,000  behind  In  Its  school  building  pro- 
gram. When  these  facts  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  legiilature.  substitute 
House  bill  No.  1.  providing  for  Stati  h:d  to 
the  am<iunt  of  $3  000.000  was  enacted  into 
law  by  the  1941  legislature  This  was  tiie 
maximum  amount  that  the  Governor  a:.d  the 
State  legislators  felt  that  tliey  could  provide. 
No  mor(  funds  can  be  made  available  by  the 
State  until  the  coiivenlng  of  the  legisl.iture 
In  January   1943 

Sumrnary 

From  the  foregoing  facts  It  Is  Impcra'ive 
that  Federal  aid  be  provided  for  scho<  !  a-^sist- 
ance  in  defense  areas.  A  summary  cf  these 
facts  are: 

1  The  Influx  of  defense  wcrktrs  ciuldren 
Is  so  rapid  and  large  that  loc.^1  scho  il  liousing 
facilities  are   inadequate. 

2.  The  local  assessed  valuation  in  these 
areas  In  InsuflBclent  to  provide  a  bread  r  ncugh 
tax  base  to  supply  money  for  school  buildings 
For  example:  In  the  Hiehllne  Public  S:hool 
area.  It  would  require  $17  out  of  every  $100 
assessed  valuation  to  meet   its  present  needs. 

3  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington 
limits  the  borrowing  of  funds  to  5  pe.'-cent 
of  the  assessed  valuation.  All  schools  :i:  the 
defense  areas  of  King  County  now  have  an 
Indebtedness  of  40  percent  or  more  of  this 
amount. 

4  The  restrictions  Incorporated  in  t!.e  40- 
mill  tax  law  of  the  State  of  Washincton  make 
it  Inadvisable  to  borrow  money  f  r  r  srhool 
buildings,  since  the  payment  of  bcr.ds  so 
Issued  are  a  first  lien  on  the  10  mills  j.r  .vided 
for  all  school  expenses.  In  most  scho  1  areas 
the  10  mills  Is  InsulBcicr.t  to  meet  current 
operating  expenses,  together  with  State  and 
county  funds. 

5.  The  schocl-bullding  protrrara  for  the 
entire  State  Is  so  acute  Uiat  tlie  $3000.000 
provided  by  the  last  State  kgi'lnture  for 
school-bulldlng  purposes  Is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs. 

Respectfully    f  :b:r.;tted. 

u'    HN    M     CorFTE. 

Wii:  i«.M   F    Pool. 

Deputy  Superintendent    X  '  c  Co.'.ru 

Schooli,  Wcishtnijton. 
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Important  Role  of  Grange  in  Public  Power 
DcTelopment  in  State  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

C\T    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday   Dtctmber  15,  1941 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 
MONTHLY,  DECEMBER  1941 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washinctnn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  members  and  officers  of  the 
Grange  have  played  a  very  important 
role  in  the  successfvil  fight  for  public 
power  development  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  It.  has  been  a 
long,  hard  strupglf\  as  those  of  us  who 
have  actively  participated  therein  can 
testify.  I  have  been  in  the  thick  of  this 
contest  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
during  the  past  20  years  hav^  on  every 
occasion  and  in  every  campaign  vipcr- 
ously  svipported  the  Grange  public  power 
program.  I  canvassed  southwest  Wash- 
ington when  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone  was 
leading  the  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Grange 
district  power  bill.  We  have  at  all  times 
encountered  the  bitter  and  oft  times  vi- 
cious opposition  of  the  private  power 
interests.  The  fight  was  worth  while, 
and  the  splendid  results  achieved  sp^^ak 
for  themselves. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  it  has  been 
my  happy  privilege  to  cooperate  with  my 
colleagues  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
furthering  our  great  Federal  power  pro- 
gram in  the  Columbia  River  region.  As 
a  direct  result  of  tlie  Bonneville  Dam 
project,  for  which  I  sponsored  the  origi- 
nal legislation  in  1935  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  we  ha'.e 
in  my  district  two  of  the  most  vital  na- 
tional-defense industries  in  the  Nation 
and  we  have  brought  cheap  electric  light 
and  power  to  the  citizens  of  the  urban 
and  rural  communities  of  every  one  of 
the  nine  counties  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  obtained  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  which  appears  m 
the  current  December  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Monthly.  This  article 
describes  briefly  many  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
cur  public  power  development  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  and  tlie  important 
role  played  by  the  Grange  organizations 
of  both  States.  It  will  prove  informative 
to  many  Mem.bers  of  the  House  and  read- 
ers of  the  Record  who  arc  interestd  in 
this  vital  national-defense  topic 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

[Frcin   the   Nati    :.al   Gr,l^.^e   Monthly   of 
Dfceniber  194 1 | 

A  dream  •.  1  40  yi.ars  i\go  is  Cuming  true,  and 
a  40-yf.i:-c:d  ti.-ht  is  all  but  won  In  the  far 
Northwe.';'  Thfre.  in  the  broad  waiersiifd  cf 
the  CiiiUia-.bia  River,  ihe  Naticn's  creatt-.-t 
p<  wer  itream.  at'UT  decades  cf  ^tr^!k:g;e  by  a 
stubborn,  filr^ee;nb;  gruup  of  fam.ers,  is  be- 
ing aeveloyed  the  greatest  implement  fcr  the 


production  of  cheap  hydrrelectric  pcxer.  low- 
cost  water  na\igatif.n,  and  farm-laiid  develop- 
ment the  wurid  has  ever  seen. 

In  th*^  reeky  Columbia  gcrgf',  c:.!y  40  miles 
east  of  Pcrtlar.d.  Or-g  .  the  $75.00o'.aO  Bon- 
neville power  dam  and  navigation  lock  have 
been  com.pletcd.  G'..int  generator:-  are  pro- 
ducing motive  power  equal  to  300,000  horses. 
The  h;i:he.?t  smgle-hft  loclc  in  the  world  is 
providii.t;  pas¥;:^r-.vay  for  f.^rmer.-'  e'-'ods  and 
I-r  d'ace  from  regions  20O  mile*  iii  the  In- 
tenor  tc  the  sea.  Also  the  lock  meani.  the 
-.ivi:,^'  -r  water  rates,  atrnnst  freight  fates, 
ill  carrying  m.anu.'actured  goods  tc  the  farm 
regions. 

Thrte  liur.arcd  miles  upstream  Grar.d 
Coulee  Dam.  the  largest  stru' ture  ever  bUilt 
by  man  Is  already  producing  more  than  ICC- 
000  hcisepower;  in  a  few  month.s  it  will  pro- 
d'tce  many  times  ti.at  quantity  of  power. 
Between  the  two  cara.=  .  and  linking  with  the 
populous  markf'tins  and  industrial  centers 
ot  tlie  Northwest  region,  runs  a  far-flung  nm- 
wcrk  'f  electric  power  transmission  Imts, 
c  jm.prisinbi  more  than  2.00O  miles  of  trans- 
missi'  n  cable  and  niore  than  30  p  .wer  sub- 
In  tlie  3  short  years  s.nce  thus  tremendous 
development  began  to  come  into  production, 
ntarly  6  OCO  ttirms,  42  OoQ  hemes,  and  7,C00 
commercial  and  industrial  establi.-hments 
have  received  electricity  delivered  from  these 
dams,  at  am.one  the  lowest  pt^wer  rates  in  the 
Nation.  Tlie  etfec  t  cf  thetc  k.w  rates,  in  com- 
petition wi'h  t'le  private  utility  companies 
already  oper.'tmg  in  the  region,  has  been  the 
savii'ig  alieariv  of  ?17,000.000  to  electricity 
users  in  Oregi  n   and  Washington. 

FREIGHTING   COSTS   REFUCED 

Bes.de?  the  productlrn  of  I'.w-cost  electric- 
ity on  a  nonprofit  basis,  thise  dams  h.-.ve  re- 
duced the  e.xpen-e  cf  freighting  the  farmers' 
prodticts  to  market,  and  have  lowered  the 
co^t  of  brmeme  him  'he  supplies  .he  needs. 
Since  completion  of  the  lock  at  Bcnneville 
Dam  annual  freieht  tonnage  en  the  Colum- 
bi.i  River  to  the  interior  river  ports  has  risen 
from  52  473  tons  m  1937  tc  565  489  tons  for 
the  first  6  mon'hs  cf  1941  Since  January 
194U  whtn  the  firs:  Gov(:rnmen--built  trans- 
mission line  was  conipleted  between  Bonne- 
ville Dam  and  the  Portland  district,  great 
new  industries  manufacturing  light  metals, 
such  as  aluminum,  have  been  established  in 
tho  N'  rthwcst.  with  a  total  capi'al  invest- 
ment of  approximately  $20  000  000  In  the 
12-month  period  folicwing  September  1.  1940, 
aluminum  plants  have  been  constructed  to 
produce  one-fourth  of  the  annual  national 
supply. 

All  this  has  been  m.ide  possible  by  the 
developm.ent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest's  great 
river  svstem  on  the  nonprofit  basis  cf  public 
ownership;  and  the  stcry  bohmd  public  own- 
ership in  the  Pacific  Nortliwes:  is  pretty 
larcelv  a  story  cf  the  Gramme.  Tiie  story 
began  68  years  atro — -lent:  before  a  smgie  Co- 
lumbia River  k.iowatt  e\er  peached  an   egg. 

GR.^NGE    ST.^RTED     FtGHT 

S.xty-eicht  yc.irs  ag-^.  in  1873.  wht  n  the 
Ortgcn  Sta'e  Griir.ge  me:  at  its  lirst  annual 
5o.sML,n  at  Salem,  the  Grangers  in  a  resolu- 
tion a.-V:od  that  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Riv^.'rb  be  improved  in  order  that  the  trans- 
portation monopoly  threatening  Oregon  agri- 
culture in  that  locality'  might  be  broken. 
Tlircu,chout  these  early  years  transportation 
and  navigation  and  how  they  could  best  be 
coiiducted  in  the  ptiblic  interest  were  the 
dominant  issues.  In  Oregon,  net  until  1908 
and  1909  did  two  c*her  elements,  hydroelec- 
tric po'v^er  .inci  imgaMon.  beconie  an  inte- 
gral part   of  the  Gra.nge  program 

There  were,  however,  already  a  few  hsolated 
cxperim.ents  m  public  ownership  in  Oregon 
and  W.'.shingtrn  before  Grange  interest  re- 
sulted m  a  lu'.l-flcdgrd  puchc  power  move- 
mtnt  Munic.pal  owner.-h.n  beg:  ii  in  1889. 
v.hen  the  town  ef  McMino.ville  established 
lus   own   power   plant.     In   Washington,    the 


Tacoma  municipal  system — famrus  for  Its 
cheap  rates— has  operated  since  1693,  and 
the  Seattle  tight  Co.  since  1904  Seattle 
Light  was  founded  by  the  late  J  D.  Ross, 
brilliant  exponent  of  the  public  power  idea, 
who  became  <he  first  Bonneville  Administra- 
tor. ' 

HEYDAY    OF   POWER   TRtJST 

On  the  bai^^s  of  their  observations  of  these 
municipal  pXnts.  Grange  members  very  early 
drew  some  interesting  ccncluslcns.  They 
noted,  for  example,  that  befere  the  Seattle 
system  appeared  on  the  scene  the  private 
utility  opcraiing  as  a  monopoly  there  had 
pegged  the  gnce  at  20  cetats  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Such  was  the  heyday  of  the  Power 
Trust,  before  (Seattle  Light  introduced  a  price 
of  12  cents  ind  later  of  7  cents  To  meet 
this  price,  tie  private  company  was  forced 
to  lower  Its  r^tes  accordingly. 

Despite  trie  obvious  benefits  of  public 
ownership  tnere  existed,  nowever.  much  to 
the  satisfaotipn  of  the  private  com.panies.  an 
important  l^gal  obstacle  hampering  those 
who  wished  ^o  extend  these  benefits  in  the 
public  interest.  For  there  was  ro  way  under 
the  existing  laws  to  permit  the  municipally 
owned  systenis  to  sell  their  electricity  to  pur- 
chasers outside  the  city  limits. 

A  single  factor,  theiefcre.  having  neither 
anything  to  tio  with  engineering  or  people  8 
needs,  was  thus  a  serious  defect  in  municipal 
ownership  af  it  was  permitted  to  operate. 
Owing  to  action  on  the  part  of  the  Washing- 
tcn  State.  Grange,  together  with  the  eTert  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  legislators  to  accom- 
modate farnjers,  this  legal  situation  in  1911 
v.-as  remediGd.  but  only  temporarily.  For 
although  a  '♦w  was  passed  In  1911  authoriz- 
ing cities  'o  sell  light  current  oi.tslde  their 
limits,  in  1915  the  act  was  repealed  thrcugh 
the  efforts  ci  private-power  bloc  In  the 
legislature.  New  laws  introduced  for  the 
same  purpose  were  defeated  monotonously 
in  1917.  1913.  and  again  >n  1923 

PUfcLIC  MOVEMENT  GROWS 
Despite  thjese  set-backs,  the  result  of  the 
bitter  oppo^tion  of  private  monopoly,  the 
public  ownership  movement  continued  stead- 
ily to  win  new  adherents.  Discussion  in 
public  meetings,  and  especially  among 
Grange  groups,  led  to  the  formation  in  1921 
of  what  was  called  the  Super  Power  League 
of  Washington,  which  sought  for  a  time  with 
Grange  bacljing  to  adapt  to  Washington  s 
needs  a  publjc  ownership  plan  similar  to  that 
In  cperatjoni  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  Tliis,  however.  It  was  found  Im- 
possible to  (*),  because  of  the  restrictions  In 
the  Washln^on  constitution. 

It  was  the  Buccessive  defeats  of  the  various 
bills  to  exteild  municipal  power  to  rural  areas 
that  led  putilic  ownership  forces  In  1923  to 
draw  up  a  bill  providing  for  ownership  on  a 
county-unit  basis.  One  of  the  arguments 
raised  again$t  this  bill  by  Its  opponents  was 
that  its  propulsions  would  never  work — the 
farmers  didn't  knew  enough. 

GRANGE    DRAFTS    BILL 

Generally  known  as  the  Grange  bill,  this 
measure  wa$  not  immediately  Initiated  to 
the  legislature,  largely  because  there  were 
brewing  at  the  time  several  other  closely  re- 
lated bills.  In  1928,  however,  the  executive 
comn>ittee  o|  the  Grange  commissioned'  three 
attorneys  to  draft  what  was  called  at  ♦'lat 
time  the  district  power  bill.  Although  60  000 
voters'  signatures  were  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  in  order  to  initiate  the  district 
power  bill  in  the  1929  legislature,  the  meas- 
ure was  ignored  by  the  house  and  voted  down 
by  the  senate  by  a  viote  of  20  to  17  For  that 
reason  the  measure  was  Immediately  referred 
to  the  people  in  1930.  with  the  result  in  that 
year  that  rdtes  were  reduced  all  over  the 
State,  and  rnore  rural  lines  were  extended  to 
the  farms  and  the  rural  consumers. 

LANDMARK     IN     GRANGE     HISTORT 

The  electlcn  of  1930.  when  the  district 
pcver  bill  w»s  carried  by  a  comfortable  ma- 
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Jorltv,  Is  todav  ■  landmark  In  Wajshlngton 
Grange  history.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
the  domination  by  Eastern  capital  over  the 
power  resources  of  the  Northwest  was  at  last 
broken. 

Tlie  defeat  was  decisive  One  company. 
for  instance,  which  had  promised  to  take  no 
active  part  in  the  campaign  employed  about 
400  people  to  distribute  circulars  stating 
that  If  the  bill  carried  the  city  light  depart- 
ment. Seattle's  municipal  system,  would  be 
taken  ever  and  operated  by  a  peoples  dis- 
trict—presumably by  farmers  who  "didn't 
know  enough."  This  last-minute  propaganda 
proved  effective,  for  it  resulted  in  losing  the 
Seattle  vote  by  about  16.000. 

Washington  Grange  members  can  recall 
today  what  It  was  like  on  election  night  at 
their  headquarters  in  Seattle's  Railway  Ex- 
change Building  The  atmosphere,  they  say. 
was  one  of  the  thickest  gloom.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  It  still  looked  as  If  the  bill 
would  go  down  to  certain  defeat.  Ey  noon 
the  vote  was  about  a  tie.  but  showing  a 
steady  increase — for  the  farm  vote  was  begin- 
ning to  roll  in  When  the  votes  were  finally 
tallied  the  Grange-sponscred  public-power 
bill  earned  the  State  by  22.000. 

FIRST    TrST    OF    STRENGTH 

The  first  test  of  strength  en  the  forma- 
tion of  power  districts  under  provisions  of 
the  power  bill  came  at  the  general  election 
In  1934.  when  a  successful  vote  was  cast  In 
three  counties  to  Incorporate  as  publlc-pcwer 
districts 

Meanwhile,  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Grange  also  made  steady  progress. 
Prior  to  1908  the  conservation  of  water 
rights  for  the  people  of  the  State  had  be- 
come the  Grange's  concern,  and  It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  Grange,  In  advocating  a 
much-needed  water  code,  should,  when  the 
time  was  right,  embrace  the  principle  of 
the  public-ownership  of  power  facilities.  As 
in  Washington,  the  educational  and  legis- 
lative program  of  the  Granges  led  ultimately 
during  the  1920's.  to  the  preparation  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Oregon  Constitution  to 
authorize  the  legislature  to  enact  a  peoples 
utility  law  similar  in  intent  to  that  adopted 
by  Washington.  This  constitutional  amend- 
ment, known  as  the  Grange  amendment, 
was  adopted  in  1930.  when  Senator  George 
Joseph  ran  for  Governor  on  a  memorable 
platform  in  support  of  public  power. 

CARRY    ISSUE    TO    Ij:GISLATt-RE 

In  1931  the  Grangers  carried  the  Issue 
straight  into  the  legislature.  As  a  result 
of  th.lr  advocacy  and  because  Grange  mem- 
bers together  with  public  power  sympathizers 
held  important  committee  positions,  the  law 
authorizing  the  organization  of  people's 
utility  districts  was  enacted  and  the  first 
PUD  was  organized  shortly  afterward  In 
Tillamook  County.  In  1932  Oregon  adopted 
a  second  constitutional  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  Statewide  operation  of  public 
utilities,  but  this  amendment  became  static 
when  the  legislature  refused  to  carry  It  into 
effect. 

The  enactment  of  the  Washington  public 
utility  district  law  and  the  Oregon  peoples 
■  utility  district  law  is  a  testimony  not  only 
to  the  persistence  of  Grange  members  but 
also  to  their  integrity  In  striving  toward  an 
objective  they  believe  to  be  right  Moreover. 
the  "rlghtness"  of  that  objective.  It  has  been 
observed,  has  been  Its  own  Inspiration. 

L'SE    CARDBOARD    LEAGUES 

Setbacks  have  continued  as  a  result  of  the 
tactics  Of  the  Granges  old  opponents— the 
private  companies  with  their  powerful  lob- 
bies and  with  their  cardboard  "taxpayers' 
leagues"  Despite  compromises  and  amend- 
ments In  the  Oregon  PUD  law— amendments 
maneuvered  thrcugh  the  Oregon  Legislature 
by  the  same  old  gang— 13  PUDs  have  been 
organized  In  Oregon  to  date  and  are  now  legal 


corporations  entitled  to  own  and  operate  elec- 
tric systems  under  the  statute. 

Growth  of  the  public-ownership  movement 
in  the  Northwest,  however,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  spread  and  development  of  publlc- 
utUity  districts  under  the  State  laws  fostered 
by  the  Grange  The  Grange  also  has  been 
active  In  the  encouragement  of  farmers  to 
orjranlze  themselves  Into  cooperatives  of  the 
type  financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, in  addition  to  the  44  public- 
utility  districts,  there  are  now  45  electric 
cooperatives  formed  in  the  2  States,  and 
the  number  of  municipally  owned  power  sys- 
tems has  increased  to  35. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  Grange 
in  the  development  of  the  whole  public-own- 
ership movement  has  been  its  influence  on 
the  Federal  Government  s  activities  In  the 
region.  Not  only  did  It  play  an  Important 
part  In  the  encouragem.ent  of  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  construction  ol 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  but  It 
had  a  strong  voice  In  the  enactment  of  the 
Bonneville  Act  In  1937.  This  Federal  statute 
set  up  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
as  an  agency  to  transmit  and  sell  at  wholesale 
the  power  generated  on  the  Columbia  River 
When  finally  approved  by  President  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  on  August  20.  1937.  the  act 
provided  that  Columbia  River  power  be  made 
available  to  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  area 
within  reasoiiable  transmission  distance  of 
the  riven  that  It  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 
wholesale  rate  commensurate  with  liquidat- 
ing the  project  s  entire  cost  within  a  40-year 
periodi  that  the  distribution  of  power  be 
protected  against  monopoly i  and  that  prefer- 
ence m  the  sale  be  given  at  all  times  to 
public-owned  agencies  and  especially  to  rural 
and  domestic  consumers 

ACTS     EFFECT    PROFOUND 

The  effect  of  the  Bonneville  Act  was  pro- 
found Under  J  D.  Ross,  as  first  Bonne- 
ville administrator,  construction  of  the  huge 
network  of  transmission  lines  was  begun. 
Under  Paul  J  Raver,  who  succeeded  Ross 
shortly  after  the  latters  death  In  1939. 
marketing  of  power  at  wholesale  developed 
at  a  rapid  pace  The  monopoly"  so  long 
enjoyed  by  the  privately  held  utility  com- 
panies was  broken,  and  a  condition  of 
healthy  competition  by  public  utility  dis- 
tricts, municipalities,  and  cooperatives  de- 
veloped. The  utility  lobby  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  made  tremendous  efforts  to  support  an 
impression  in  the  East  that  the  public 
ownership  movement  was  negligible,  and, 
on  that  basis,  to  deprive  the  new  power 
administration  of  Its  necessary  appropria- 
tions On  the  home  front  the  private  utili- 
ties were  forced  to  cut  rates  and  cut  rates 
again  With  each  reduction  in  rates,  power 
consumption  Increased.  In  spite  of  rear- 
guard actions  by  the  utility  companies, 
which  dragged  the  newly  formed  utility  dis- 
tricts Into  court,  the  districts,  one  by  one, 
went    into    the    power    business. 

EACH     REDUCTION     A    VICTORY 

Each  reduction  In  rates  In  the  Northwest 
region  has  been  an  undeniable  victory  for 
the  Grange.  This  was  what  Bonneville's 
Administrator  Raver  had  In  mind  when  he 
was  recently  informed  that  the  president 
of  a  large  privately  owned  utility  had  Issued 
'an  ultimatum  of  war,"  declaring  that  his 
company  would  fight  by  reducing  its  rates 
below  the  level  advocated  by  the  Govern- 
ment agency. 

"This  proved."  said  Dr  Ra%'er.  "that  the 
farmers'  long  fight  had  ended  in  victory, 
and  that  the  Government's  Columbia  River 
program  was  sound.  It  proved  that  Con- 
gress, by  destroying  the  Northwest  power 
monopoly  through  the  creation  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  had  estab- 
lished a  healthy  competitive  situation. 
Oregon  and  Washington  farmers  have  them- 


selves to  thai.'K  f -r  r>:.)  ♦!."=  Without  tlieir 
unceasing  strugir'.i  nv.i.  ;i  .f  t:..s  great  pr.. - 
gram    would    have    l  k  ii    impossible." 

In  the  little  moic  tl.,.n  a  year  since  the 
first  pubhc  utility  districts  began  operating 
With  low-cost  Columbia  River  power,  they 
have  set  up  a  phenomenal  record  for  sta- 
bility and  effectiveness.  Similar  records  ha\e 
been  established  by  those  municipally  owned 
power  distribution  systems  which  have  been 
receiving  electricity  generated  at  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  One  city  system, 
that  of  Canby,  Oreg  ,  can  now  boast  of  the 
lowest  f>ower  rate  in  the  United  States  m 
one  category  of  domestic  consumption  AH 
public  utility  districts  and  municipal  svsten-.s 
which  have  gone  into  business  witli  C  Iv.ir.:  .a 
River  power  have  made  immedia'c  r.itc  re- 
ductions ranging  from  13  to  nearly  bO  per- 
cent. In  each  case  power  consumption  j^er 
customer  has  showed  sliarp  increases,  In 
some  cases  these  Increases  were  n..  re  tlian 
100  p>ercent 

SHOW  5ttBST.NTl\L  TK UTS 

One  small  public  utility  district  in  Pacific 
County,  Wash.,  extended  electric  service  to 
800  rural  customers  who  tie\cr  bol.ie  had 
had  the  benefits  of  electricity  A'.:  pol  l;r- 
owned  agencies  have  had  ample  tor.ds  for 
the  payment  of  State  and  local  taxes  and. 
after  paying  all  expenses  have  l>een  able  to 
show  substantial  profits  oi:  v.r.:o!i  to  bas> 
future  rate  reductions. 

A  typical  example  of  pub  :c  utilitv  dis- 
trict operation  is  that  in  Pacific  County, 
Wash,  The  residents  of  Pacific  County  in 
November  1936  formed  a  utility  district  and 
elected  three  commissioners  at  a  general 
election  In  1940.  after  protracted  negotia- 
tions, they  achieved  their  goal  and  had  pur- 
chased the  electric  distribution  systems  of 
two  utility  companies  serving  the  area  The 
utility  district  had  signed  a  contract  for  pur- 
chase at  wholesale  rate  of  Columbia  R:\er 
power  generated  at  Boiineville  and  Gratid 
Coulee  Dams  It  had  i.v-ued  $690  000  worth 
of  bonds  which  were  revenue  bonds  secured 
by  the  income  frqm  power  tales  The>e  con- 
stituted no  lien  upon  th.e  property  of  the 
voters 

Results  were  almost  immediate.  Sub.^tan- 
tlal  reductions  were  made  In  all  rate  sched- 
ules E^xtensions  of  service  lines  were  com- 
pleted to  bring  power  to  outlying  districts. 
Former  employees  of  the  private  utility  com- 
pany were  retained  in  their  positions  and 
their  salaries  and  wages  were  established  at 
union  scales  prevaUlng  In  the  region  During 
the  first  month  of  operation,  the  Pacific 
County  district's  customers  found  they  could 
increase  their  electricity  ci  nsumptlcn  .sub- 
stantially without  increasing  their  monthly 
costs.  Fcr  the  first  time  they  found  them- 
selves able  to  afford  to  operate  maiiy  electri- 
cal household  appliances  and  farm  m.ple- 
ments. 

This  story  has  been  repaated  m  every  ca^e 
where  the  districts  have  raanapea  to  acquire 
their  local  power  distribution  systems  Tlie 
record  has  proved  the  foresight  of  the  Grange 
and  the  feasibility  of  public  ownership 

Northwest  Grange  leaders  attribute  the 
steady  progress  they  have  made  througli  the 
years' largely  to  the  fact  they  always  have 
refused  to  adept  a  narrow,  selfish  view  in 
fostering  Columbia  River  develcpmf  nt  From 
the  first.  Grange  lead,  rs  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  did  not  view  the  e  al  ct  a  '  frte 
river"  as  being  purely  for  the  taenefi'  cf 
Northwest  farmers.  Their  attitude  has  been 
"That  which  helps  the  region  helps  us  '  They 
have  wholeheartedly  supported  the  nan-nal 
administration's  program  of  stren  •lirr.mg 
and  undergtrdlng  the  Northwest  s  aor. cul- 
tural economy  by  the  creation  cf  a  p  wer 
economy.  Tliey  have  steadfastly  hew;  d  to 
the  line"  that  tliere  is  enough  power  1  r  all  — 
enough  fcr  industry  and  for  the  city  dweller 
as  well  as  for  the  farmer. 
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The  pro<?ram  now  start(>d  t3y  the  Pref-ident 
and  Congress  is  but  the  bt-L'inning.  Surveyed 
utes  on  the  Columbia,  including  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dam«.  show  a  poteniial  cf 
8943.010  horsepo'Aer  and  on  the  Snake  River, 
the  Columbia  s  principal  tributary,  207,780 
ix)tennrtl  horsepower  This  Utal  of  over 
9  laOO<XJ  horsep«j\^er  ultimately  will  be  devel- 
oi>ed  a-s  a  result  of  the  impetus  of  the  preat 
Initial  Stan  The  beginning  came  through 
the  hmaii  groups  who  years  ago  started  to 
Jijs'ht  fur  the  rivers  lo  benefit  the  entire  region 
by  irrigation  and  cheap  electricity  and  low- 
cuM  w.iter  transportation  It  will  only  be 
whi'ii  dams  block  at  least  each  of  the  12  great 
remaining  power  sites  already  surveyed  on  the 
C<-;lumbia  and  Snake  Rivers  in  the  Northwest 
and  other  power  and  irnijaticn  projects  in 
other  areas  of  the  Nation  are  carried  to  com- 
pletion, that  the  waterways  of  America  will 
be  turnlr^;  their  power  into  wealth  lor  all, 
f armt  rs  and  workers,  and  the  surije  cf  power 
be  utilr/ed  and  net  wa.-ted.  except  for  the 
minute  development  of  river  resources  for 
only  private  pain 

The  far-6Uhtedness  of  this  position  has 
become  apparent  during  the  last  year,  with 
the  national-defense  emergency.  When  the 
Nations  need  for  great  quantities  ot  alumi- 
num for  the  airplane  Industry  became  appar- 
ent, the  Pacific  Northwest,  through  its  devel- 
opment of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams,  was  the  only  region  which  had  an 
ample  supply  of  the  huge  blocks  of  electric 
jxiwer  necessary  for  aluminum  production 
This  need  has  speeded  the  Northwest  power 
development.  The  great  altimlnum  factories 
now  in  operation  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
along  with  those  which  have  already  been 
scheduled  for  building  during  the  coming 
year,  may  well  spell  the  diflference  between 
defeat  and  victory  for  the  democracies. 
Oregon  and  Washington  Grange  leaders  ex- 
press themselves  as  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  offered  them  to  be  of  service 
In  this  great  program. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  December  15,  1941 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa,shington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  thclude  herein  a 
defense  bond  selling  plan,  prepared  by 
Jchn  D.  Hamilton,  of  Tacoma.  Wa^h. 
The  plan  speaks  for  itself.  I  offer  it  as  a 
constructive  suggestion  emanating  from 
a  thoughtful  American,  resident  of  my 
district,  worthy  cf  study  on  the  part  of  all 
my  colleagues. 

DuENsE    Bond   Sfixing    Pl.an.    et    John    D. 
Haaiilton.  T.\ccma,  W.^sh. 

PKEMISZ 

1941   to  June  30.    1942 

E't!mated  expenditures,  f 25.  000.  000  000 
Estimated   revenue 13,000.000.000 


Deficit  to  te  raised...     12,  OCO,  000,  CCO 


A  Proposed  Method  for  Expediting  and 
Facilitatinx  Sale  of  Federal  Securities 


DEFENSE  BOND  SELLING  PLAN  PREPARED 
BY  JOHN  D.  HAMILTON,  OP  TACOMA. 
WASH. 


Only  $5, OCO. CCO  000  worth  of  bends  sold  up 
to  Sfpteir.ber  30.  Our  United  States  Trtas- 
urer  must  sell  the  balance 

Our  Treasurer  customarily  sells  m'^st  of 
our  b<3nd5  to  the  baiiks.  large  and  small  and 
to  investment  houses  This  money  is  btii.^' 
turned  over  to  the  O.  P  A  .  who  as  fas*  as  he 
gets  It  pays  It  cut  for  O.  P.  M  .  f^.r  O.  P.  M  's 
material  and  labor  expei*.e,  whereby  it  e^es 
right  out  into  the  hands  of  the  pecplu  at 
large  m  very  ger;erous  pay  check? 

Restilt.s:  The  averaco  American  fair.ily,  af- 
ter having  gene  without  many  n^ce^oities  and 
luxuries  during  the  Ions;  lean  yeuis,  proceeds 
to  cut  Iccse  (.n  an  endU.ss  spending  spree, 
buying  everything  withm  his  reach. 

Thereby  upsetting  the  normal  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  Jtist  that  many  billions 
of  dollars  mure  on  top  cf  our  Government 
defense  spending  and  coiistquenily  causing 
the  inevitable  inflation.  Th;.-,  free  spending 
of  all  they  make  work.'^  a  hard-:hip  on  defense 
purchasing  by  causing  a  diam  on  many  sup- 
plies, to  say  nuihii.g  of  raising  the  price; 

QUESTION 

Hfw  to  stop  s<  me  of  this  speeding  an;l  this 
phase  of  inflation. 

HO-.V  to  sell  defen-e  bonds  tc  the  pe  p'e 
instead    of   the   banks 

How  to  make  each  citi7en  awake  tc  Gov- 
ernment spending  of  his  monev. 

How  to  make  each  Amcric.;::  w.ie?  earner 
thrify. 

How  to  build  a  solid  financial  cushion  for 
post-war   ccnrii'!'^n  = 

Hp'a-  tn  put  tt'.e  fir..Tncine  rf  our  Gcvern- 
mer.r  directly  in  the  hai.c'.s  cf  the  people 
for  all  time 

ANSWER 

Add   to  each   year's   inccme   tax    (whatever 

it  !■=  I  an  additional  tax  cf.  for  example.  5  per- 
cent r.f  all  inc.  mf's.  but  include  in  the  bill  a 
dcducMcn  alicwance  en  each  person's  tax 
of  the  sarrie  am  unt  (5  percent)  if  he  can 
.=hcw.  by  atta'-hing  to  his  Inccme  report 
.serial  baby-b<  nd  certificate  numbers  to  prove 
he  has  purchased  enough  cf  tl.e  bonds  to 
equal  5  pcrcen'  cf  his  Inccme  This  tax  not 
to  apply  to  thr=p  who  are  belcw  the  regular 
tax-exempt. en  schedule  m  current  effect. 

SCMM.^RY 

I  suggest  cnly  5  peicent  for  the  first  year, 
but  It  could  Ju.-t  as  well  be  6  i  r  8  percent 
for  1942.  then  raise  it  plenty  tliereaf-er  when 
the  people  get  to  understand  hew  it  works. 
This  t.'.x  can  be  kept  m  proportion  to  the 
Treasurer's  need. 

After  all.  it  is  only  forcing  us  tc  be  thrifty — 
and  will  make  an  investur  o:  a  c.ipitalist.  if 
you  please,  cut  cf  every  wage  earner.  Tlie 
interest  rates  and  maturity  dates  of  these 
Ixinds  should  be  studied  out  to  suit  the 
situation.  These  bends  should  be  non- 
negotiable,  in  order  to  ir.cure  inflation 
control. 

The  above  plan  will  also  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial stabilizing  effect  on  certain  phases  of 
banking  and  insurance  business,  particularly 
life  insurance.  I  mean  beneficial  te  the  peo- 
ple and  indirectly  to  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies 

Thl<  plan  sheukl  no"  onlv  be  considered  as 
a  niea=ure  fcr  celling  defen.se  bi  nd?  for  the 
time  cf  the  cmereencv.  but  should  be  fig- 
ured cut  as  a  permanent  plan  fcr  the  United 
States  Treastiry  Department  to  adopt  for  the 
loanine;   ef   money   to  our   Government. 

Prcvisiin  C'  uld  be  made  for  the  taxpayer 
to  .-tlect  his  rwa  type  of  bonds  as  to  size  and 
maturity  dates 

Consider  the  effect  of  a  permanent  plan  like 
this: 

Fir.-t.  Each  and  ever;;  waee  corner  a  bond- 
holder m  the  United  S'ates  if  America. 

Second.  Answers  the  eternal  question  of 
how  ti  rai-e  emergency  funds  without  a 
pay-in-full-as-you-go  plan. 

Third  Eliminates  practically  all  Cvs:  of 
Selling   bcr.ds. 


Fourth.  The  plan  will  foster  a  deeper  sense 
of  loyalty  Ui  all  people. 

Fifth.  Tfaches  each  taxpayer  to  be  thrifty. 

Sixth.  Cleates  an  estate  for  each  taxpayer. 

Seventh.  Acts  like  a  safety  valve  to  con- 
trol Inflatifin. 

Eighth.  Amortizes  emergency  expenses. 

Ninth.  A  few  years  with  this  plan  will 
bring  a  graat  awakening. 

Tenth.  Will  help  eliminate  radlcallfm 
arn'Mig  oui^  people. 

rUTJTHER    COMMENTS 

This  plan  should  be  drafted  so  as  to  elim- 
inate any  misinterpretation  which  would 
help  any  taxpayer  to  evade  the  normal  pay- 
ment of  hjs  regular  taxes. 

This  plain  should  appeal  to  the  men  of 
Congress,  especially  those  who  are  shy  about 
adding  tajes  enough  right  now  to  pay  as 
you  go.  or,  to  those  who  have  theoretical 
reasons  f(>r  opposing  Morgenthau's  with- 
holding 1$  percent  tax  on  1942  individual 
incomes 

"Rie  pla$  can  be  made  to  act  as  a  breather 
for  Congrfss — as  a  way  out  to  raise  quick 
money  without,  so  much  oppesition  from  the 
people,  wttile  they  build  the  tax  structure 
more  slowly,  thus  avoiding  economic  and  po- 
litical uprteavals. 

This  ne*-  method  of  government  financing 
may  be  opposed  strongly  by  the  banks  and 
possibly  the  insurance  companies  becaiase  it 
will  autoijiatically  fill  up  the  reservoir  into 
which  thay  have  been  accustcmed  to  pour 
their  doritant  or  excess  capital. 

This  woluld  force  them  to  look  to  agricul- 
ture. lndt*trial,  and  small  business  loans  on 
a  scale  so  Tast  that  in  double-quick  time  the 
necessity  for  the  Government  making  loans 
to  this  grtiup  wotild  be  eliminated. 

This  nswly  created  situation  would  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  the  Government  ever 
being  comtoel led  to  again  enter  into  the  bank- 
ing business — therefore,  in  the  end  this  plan 
win  be  befte&clal  to  the  banks  and  Investment 
houses. 


Sale  of  Wisconsin  Cheese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WlSCeNSTN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 


Monday.  December  15,  1941 


ID 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     ALEXANDER    WILEY. 
I  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  address,  broadcast  by  me 
from-  radio  station  WEAU.  Eau  Ciaire, 
Wis.,  In  December  1941,  in  collabora- 
-tion  wifb  the  Eau  Claire  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  their  campaign  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Wiscons'n  cheese. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordijred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo\is: 

Early  list  month,  my  good  friend,  Miltcn 
W  Emerton.  secretary  of  the  Eau  Claire 
Junior  Cltamber  of  Commerce,  invited  me  to 
particlpatle  in  the  campaign  of  the  junior 
chamber  to  promote  the  sale  of  Wisconsin 
cheese. 

I  had  Hoped  that  It  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  be  back  In  Wisconsin,  so  that  I  could 
personallj   assist   in    this    very    worth-while 
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campaign.  Unfortunately,  however,  commit- 
tee assignments  and  work  in  the  Senate  make 
it  Impossible  for  me  to  be  back  in  the  State 
at  the  present  time.  Consequently,  at  Mr. 
Emerson's  request,  I  am  making  this  trans- 
cription in  Wa.shington  for  use  over  radio 
station  WEAU  during  the  promotional  cam- 
paign of  the  Eau  Claire  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  am  glad  to  be  of  some  small  assistance 
to  the  junior  chamber  for  ihree  reasons  i 

1.  Because  I  am  a  resident  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  and  the  men  who  are  working  so  dili- 
gently to  make  this  campaign  a  success  in 
the  Eau  Claire  area  are  all  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  oe  of 
service  to  them. 

2.  Because  this  particular  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  has  been  doing  an  extremely 
effective  job  In  the  promotion  of  many  Wis- 
consin Interests,  including  the  sale  of  our 
dairy  prcduct*  They  have  done  an  excellent 
job  in  the  past  and  they  deserve  assistance 
from  each  of  us 

3  The  cause  rejjresented  In  this  promo- 
tional campaign  is  a  worth-while  one  It  is 
a  cause  in  which  I  have  fervently  believed 
and  I  am  happy  to  advance  that  cause  when- 
ever I  possibly  can  both  here  in  Washington 
and  at  heme. 

Some  folks  may  say  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  little  necessity  for  stimulating 
the  sale  of  Wisccnsln  cheese  t>ecause  our 
dairy  industry  is  already  working  day  and 
•night  to  supply  cheese  and  Wisconsin  dairy 
products  to  Britain  That  is  true  now.  but 
It  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  our  principal 
reliance  In  Wisconsin  will  eventually  be  the 
domestic  market  of  the  Nation.  A  little 
fores  ght  now  will  pay  big  dividends  in  the 
future 

All  of  us  fervently  hope  for  that  day,  when 
peace  will  come  to  a  war-torn  world.  Fol- 
lowing that  peace  there  will  be  a  period  of 
painful  readjustment.  Indeed,  t  l5  possible, 
that  the  readjustment  period  may  be  more 
dlsaslrctis  than  the  war  Itself.  In  that  re- 
adjustment period,  the  American  farmer  will 
face  a  crisis.  He  will  probably  lose  most  of 
his  European  markets  When  the  present 
period  is  over  we  will  again  1  x-k  for  a  peace- 
time market  for  the  products  cf  industry  and 
the  farm  At  that  time  we  may  be  faced 
with  a  dried-up  farm  buying  power  If  we 
have  lest  our  domestic  markets  That  would 
bring  about  an  economic  coUajse  in  this 
country,  an  economic  collapse  infinitely 
worse   than   1E32  33 

During  the  last  World  War  the  Govern- 
ment made  many  appeals  to  the  farm«rs 
(even  as  the  Government  is  appealing  now) 
and  the  farmers  responded  to  those  appeals. 
TTiey  pioduced  more  food  per  man  than  had 
ever  been  grown  in  the  hi-tory  of  the  world 
in  a  similar  period  of  time  'WTien  the  post- 
war period  came,  the  farmers,  however,  were 
the    very    first    group    to    be    defiated 

In  the  fall  of  1B19  the  attorney  General's 
office  launched  a  crusade  against  high  food 
prices  The  Government  owned  certain 
stocks  of  food,  and  these  stocks  were  adver- 
tised at  bargain  prices  in  post  offices  all  over 
the  land.  These  supplies  were  thrown  on  the 
home  market  and  retailers  were  requested  to 
handle  them  without  profit  They  dropped 
like  a  bomb  on  a  market  that  was  already 
collapsing 

One  may  believe  In  a  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  living,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  price 
of  farm  products  should  be  blasted  to  bits 
overnight. 

After  the  last  World  War,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  adopted  credit  p>olicles  designed 
to  break  certain  farm  commodity  prices. 
The  Federal  Reserve  System  jacked  up  its 
rediscount  rates  to  such  a  level  that  farmers 
cculd  not  get  funds.  As  a  consequence,  they 
were  forced  to  throw  their  crops  and  live- 
stock upon  the  market — and  it  was  a  falling 
market. 


There  must  be  no  repyetition  of  the  rank 
injustices  which  confronted  the  farmers  after 
the  last  World  War  After  the  present  arma- 
ment period  our  condition  may  be  much 
worse  than  in  1918.  because  our  debt  will  be 
proportionately  larger. 

The  answer  -to  this  problem  is  not  that 
Government  should  take  over  all  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution.  The 
answer  must  be  found  in  a  revitalized  system 
of  free  enterprise  I  am  in  fervent  agree- 
ment with  the  purpose  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  post -emergency  economic 
advisory  commission,  so  that  we  can  antici- 
pate the  problems  of  the  future  and  do  some- 
thing about  them  now. 

W^here  there  Is  no  vision,  the  i>e'ple  perish. 
We  need  vision  today.  We  need  leadership. 
The  time  to  meet  these  problems  is  before 
they  come  Into  existence. 

After  the  last  war.  farm  and  dairy  prices 
skidded  down  from  war-time  boom  levels. 
Now.  we  know  that  after  the  war  our  foods 
will  be  needed  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  Our 
problem  today  is  to  plan  intelligently  to  pro- 
tect farm  markets  for  several  years  after  the 
crisis  has  passed 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  larger  issue  In- 
volved in  the  promotion  cf  Wisconsin  dairy 
products  at  this  time.  Through  a  promo- 
tional campaign  such  as  the  junior  chamber 
Is  undertaking,  we  recognize  the  necessity  for 
developing  cur  domestic  market,  extending  It 
so  100.000.000  people  want  cheese.  Now.  only 
a  few  eat  it  The  answer  t'  the  dairy  prob- 
lem and  to  the  problems  of  the  cheese  maker 
cannot  be  completely  written  in  Washington. 
Part  of  that  answer  must  be  supplied  through 
State  activity  and  through  the  Individual 
activity  of  the  folks  back  heme. 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  involved  In 
this  individual  activity  back  home.  Such 
activity  can  do  a  great  deal  to  expand  the 
market  for  dairy  products.  In  order  to  ex- 
pand the  domestic  market  for  dairy  products. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  the  present  per  capita 
consumption  of  cheese  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts by  an  intensive  educational  cam.paign. 
Europeans  have  always  consumed  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  of  cheese  consumed  by 
Americans.  As  an  American  of  Norwegian 
■tlescent.  I  know  that  my  Norwegian  ancestors 
had  cheese  regularly,  even  for  breakfast.  If 
we  consumed  as  much  cheese  per  capita  as 
the  people  of  Holland  did  in  happier  days,  the 
dairy  post-war  problem  of  this  country  would 
be  solved.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
there  must  be  an  Intensive  educational  cam- 
paign 

That  Is  why  we  must  tell  the  world  that 
a  pound  of  Wisconsin  whole-milk  cheese  rep- 
resents four  quarts  of  milk  That  is  why  we 
must  tell  the  world  that  Wisconsin  cheese 
provides  high  food  value  at  low  cost;  that 
It  Is  a  concentrated  body-building  and 
growth-stimulating  food  cf  high  value.  That 
Is  why  we  should  tell  the  world  that  Wis- 
consin cheese  is  more  than  90  percent  diges- 
tible and  highly  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Society.  W^e  are  solving  the  package- 
cheese  problem:  we  are  also  making  ■  more 
kinds  of  (^hpese  and  better  cheese;  but  we 
mu^t  not  stop  exploring.  The  problem  of 
increasing  the  consumption  of  cheese  Is  pri- 
marily a  marketing  problem.  It  calls  for 
better  packaging,  more  varieties,  and  better 
distribution.  It  calls  for  initiative.  When 
the  post-armament  crisis  is  passed  we  should 
be  In  a  position  to  Increase  our  domestic 
markets  At  the  present  time  we  are  creat- 
ing new  types  of  cheese  and  we  are  producing 
domestically  certain  varieties  which  we  for- 
merly Imported.  We  should  never  again  lose 
that  domestic  market  to  foreign  sales. 

If  we  succeed  in  selling  the  American 
people  on  the  idea  of  cheese,  on  each  day's 
menu,  we  will  not  only  have  widened  our 
industry  s  market,  but  we  WiU  have  raised 
our  national  health  standards.  I  believe, 
that   government   should   assist   in   such   an 
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educational  campaign  and  I  stand  ready  at 
all  times  to  urge  assistance  by  government 
In  this  direction 

I  might  add  that  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
food  value  of  cheese  that  I  have  urged  the 
War  Department  to  incorporate  cheese  in  the 
training-camp  mentis. 

I  believe.  It  is  desirable  for  us  t  .'-•■cure 
lower  shipping  rates  on  cheese,  and  v..  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  I  WTOte  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  with  reference  to  hi|h  expre.ss  r.ites 
on  cheese  I  might  add  that  the  p.ncel 
post  rate  on  shipping  foods  was  also  ex- 
tremely h:gh.  and  I  have  protested  these  rates 
to  the  offlce  of  the  Postmaster  Ge:.ei;e  I 
suggested  to  the  Railway  Express  Age:ir\  ti.at 
they  alter  their  rate  plans,  so  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  ship  small  amounts  of  cheese, 
and,  consequently,  to  encourage  more  ship- 
ments by  individuals  and  small  concerns, 
and  to  encourage  a  cheaper,  more  extensive 
and  more  widespread  use  of  Wisconsin  dairy 
and   agricultural  products. 

Throughout  the  year  I  corresponded  on  this 
subject,  and  on  October  25  of  this  year  the 
vice  president  of  the  R.ulway  Express  .^eency 
finally  agreed  to  have  the  Railvay  Express 
Agency  issue  favorable  rates  on  small  p.ick- 
ages  of  cheese  from  all  points  In  Wisconsin 
to  all  of  the  States  In  the  Union  I  feel  that 
this  change  In  express  rates  will  unquestion- 
pbly  be  of  value  in  the  postarmament  period 
when  our  cheese  producers  will  again  be  turn- 
ing to  domestic  markets 

I  wish  the  Eau  Claire  Junior  Chan.ta-  i    cf  , 
Commerce  every  success  In  their  promotional 
campaign      There  are  two  reasons  why  each 
of  us  should  assist  In  this  campaign — 

1.  Because  everything  we  do  to  Increase 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products  will  be  of 
value  in  raising  our  health  standards 

2.  Because  everything  we  do  to  Increase  the 
consumption  of  dairy  products  will  assist 
our  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  and  benefit  e\ery 
citizen  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

I  myself  feel  that  I  can  qualify  a^  cr.e  ef 
the  dairy  farmers,  and  I  am  prcud  t:  be 
classified  with  that  group.  I  own  and  op- 
erate a  dairy  farm  in  Barron  County — the 
same  farm  which  my  father  owned  be!  re 
me.  I  have  operated  it  since  H'16  Th  se 
of  us  who  are  farmers  know  that  the  larn.er 
has  never  had  a  cost-plus-fixed -fee  c-n- 
tract  He  has  never  had  any  Naticr.p;  La- 
bor Relations  Board  to  protect  hiir.  ac.iii.st 
speculation  and  a  decrease  m  inc  n.e  sr.d 
unfair  trade  policies.  Yet  the  farme:  !.  is 
never  gorie  on  a  strike  in  an  e:7  rt  tc  1  -ce 
the    consumer    to    pay    Li^ii  r    price-  He 

doesn't  have  a  wage  ana  h.  ur  law  He 
works  from  daybreak  until  nightfall.  He 
has  the  lowest  Income  of  any  group  of 
workers  In  the  United  States  but  he  has 
never  gone  Communis'. c  Ht  and  l.is 
products  are  still  the  ba-Kb  r:e  ef  th-  Na- 
tion, and  today  he  stand*  as  a  valuable 
soldier  in  the  food  life  line  of  our  front  line 
of  defense. 

Some  time  as  I  I'.ici  what  might  have 
been  called  A  >..!i:.  :  -  C-eed.  In  conc.u- 
fion  today — since  we  have  been  discussii;g 
the  problems  of  the  dairy  farmer— it  is 
perhaps  appropriate  for  us  to  recall  a  fiA 
thoughts  from  that  creed. 

First  of  all.  the  faimer  is  the  prcvidcr 
for  all  mankind.  Upon  him  every  human 
being  depends.  The  world  Itself  is  built 
upon  his  toil,  his  products  his  honesty. 

Because  of  his  Industry.  America  lead.-  tl.e 
world.  Her  prosperity  Is  rrunntained  by  the 
farmer.  Her  greatness  is  partly  the  wziV.  cf 
the  farmer's  Industry  Her  balance  of  tinde 
springs  from  the  furrows  of  American  far.iis. 
The  farmer's  reapers  bring  food  for  today — 
his  plows  bold  promise  for  tomorrow 

In  war  the  farmer  Is  absolute — in  pear e  he 
Is  indispensable — his  country  .■-  sure-t  defense 
and  constant  reliance  The  farmer  is  jii-.u  of 
the  very  soul  of  America— the  hi  pe  of  t:;m.r- 
row.  the  balance  wheel  cf  c.\  .hz.itiun.    When 
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the  frirm^r  pro<--;>«-rs  the  Nation  prospers  and 
men  aie  hajjpy.     When  he  tails,  all  the  world 

He  !:ve-  uith  nature  He  works  In  the 
gra;:i  t\v.c.>  u:.c!er  the  i:oklen  sunlight,  and 
he  di'es  h:s  humble  pttri  m  carrying  out  the 
frrc.i'  p.  ;:■-  •■  :  'iip  C'reator.  If  It  wero  net 
tcr  h;n-i  t!;e  treasuries  nf  the  earth  would  re- 
ma::!  .'•ecurely  locked,  the  granaries  would  be 
u^ele^.  and  man  h!:n?€lf  would  be  deemed 
spe  d;'.y  tc  ex'inction. 

If  f'.ich  of  us  reah/e  that  In  furtherins; 
th.s  edurational  protiram  we  will  be  makln;^ 
a  r^al  contribution  to  the  stability,  the  prcs- 
ptri'.y.  and  health  of  our  State  and  Nation. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


E^rrENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESE>.'TATIVES 


Monday.  S'uvcrnhcr  10.  1941 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  ALTUS  fOKLAI 
TIMES -DEMOCRAT  AND  EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  FREDERICK  (OKLA.) 
LEADER 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  pranted  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  article   and   editorial.: 

[From    the    Altus    (Okia  i    Tunes-Democrat  j 

THE  WEST  SIDE 

(By  H    W  ) 

Senator  Wheeler  seems  to  be  grea'ly  dis- 
turbed bocati.«e  of  Information  he  has  re- 
ceived th.at  th.o  Rcubt'n  Jamc^  had  sunk  two 
German  submarines  belnre  sho  was  finally 
spilt  wide  open  by  a  torpedo.  Evidently  the 
great  Montana  s'atesm.^n  wants  to  send  a 
note  of  npolcpy  to  Hitler  because  a  United 
States  destroyer  made  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  the  defense  of  America. 

Every  time  this  Nation  has  faced  a  real 
crisis  it  has  had  to  put  up  with  sabotage  in 
hltrh  places.  This  was  true  when  Lincoln 
wr^  fiQh'ing  to  .save  the  Union  and  it  was 
true  In  1914  18  Today  It  is  more  true  than 
ever  before  There  Is  no  question  as  to  the 
position  America  finds  herself  In.  We  have 
been  t:!v|r!C  a;d  to  Britain  since  the  first  shot 
was  flred^'m  September  1939  and  this  assist- 
ance has  crone  across  the  Atlantic  with  the 
approval  of  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 

If  Hltlensm  triumphs  It  will  be  because 
America  fails  to  do  her  full  dutv.  The 
Wheelers,  the  Lindberghs,  the  John  l"  Lewises, 
and  the  Nyes  have  the  same  choice  to  make 
as  every  other  citizen  We  must  choose  to 
live  In  a  world  dominated  by  English-speak- 
ing Christians  or  by  the  barbarians  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  The  anti-British  prcpa- 
canda  that  has  been  fed  the  American  people 
ever  since  the  war  started  is  nothing  more 
cr  less  than  pro-Hitler  bait.  Tlie  Congres- 
sioMAt.  Record  has  been  full  of  un-American 
stufif  that  most  any  newspaper  in  the  country 
would  hesitate  to  print. 

[Frora  the  Frederick  (Okia  )   Leader] 

VNDERSTANnABlE    WORDS 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox  is  pulling 
no  punches  in  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
situation  and  the  attitude  of  the  chief  cf  the 
sea  arm  should  have  the  twofold  efTect  cf 
Blowing    down    the    potential    enemy    m    the 


Pacific  and  rea.ssurlng  the  Am.ericar.  people 
of  the  Na'icn's  strenetti  In  that  zrn-v 

Ar.  analysis  of  his  sta'emtn's  In  an  Armi- 
stice Day  addrfss  Tuesday,  together  with 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill's  stirrinz 
declara'i  m  cf  Bi.'ish  n  adlness  to  lend  actual 
aid  m  the  event  of  ccr.flict  with  Japan,  would 
Indi^-atp  that  both  powers  have  deployed  far 
mere  force.*  ir.  the  Pacific  m  recent  weeks 
than  the  eeneral  public  has  been  advised  of. 

The  attitude  of  Secretary  Kncx.  combined 
with  expr€ssio.^s  of  others  m  cur  national 
leadership,  lea'-es  the  decision  to  Japan  on 
furthtT  ■mperiiie  wi'h  American  interests  in 
the  far  ea-torn  ,=phere 

Thi-  Nation  IS  d(.ri:c£;tod  to  aid  in  the  de- 
feat of  Hltlensm  and  the  '>^ei>cicr  a>sociated 
vnth  It  in  'h'^  A.xis  conbinatiou.  That  pur- 
pose IS  ti.xed  and  has  brought  a  gearing  of 
Ameriian  bu-int-t^.  mcustry.  and  manpower 
to  the  task  The  Japanese  situation  cannot 
be  pc-rmi'ted  to  deter  such  a  program,  and, 
in  the  terrii.s  cl  the  naval  Secretary,  will  not 
be  ailr.wed  to 

The  firm  tone  cf  the  Kncx  address  brings 
a.v-u:anre  that  the  United  Stat-s  is  now  ready 
to^  dtal  w;tn  Jjp.m  if  i.ttd  k^  It  implies  a 
f.ir  Kreater  preparedi.e^s  in  the  Pacific  than 
can  be  reveaUd  lor  the  enemy  to  study,  a. id 
indicates  certainty  that  not  only  the  equip- 
ment and  munitions  are  there  but  that  the 
men  of  the  Navy  are  re.uiy  for  the  task 
should  it  be  a.-fiigncd  t     ihem 

Japan  IS  flirting  with  a  p.r.vd^  r  keg  that  is 
grcwiny;  warmer  with  each  ;U  reccing  day. 
,  and  the  United  S-ates  Gcverninent  is  minc- 
ing no  word^^  m  makio.g  Tokyo  understand 
that  America  means  business  in  the  Pacific 
ajs  well  as  In  the  Atlantic 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly on  the  high  s  'a.<— u  mav  b^^  on 
land— Americans  aga:n  will  be  fighting 
In  a  wcrld  war. 

The  war  with  Spain  gave  u?  the  Philip- 
pines and,  ever  since,  ve  have  bctn  pour- 
ing out  our  trea.-ure  because  of  them. 
They  now  furni.'^h  the  excuse,  though  not 
i  the  reason,  for  an  unprovoked  atMck 
upon  us  by  Japan. 

Forsaking  the  advice  of  Wa.-hip.Li'on 
;  to  avoid  foreiEtn  entanglements,  the  ad- 
i  ministration  has  been  following  a  policy 
which  ultimately  could  have  but  one 
end— war.  Because,  after  the  attack  by 
Japan,  there  was  no  other  course.  Con- 
gress declared  war  on  Japan.  Come  weal, 
come  woe.  we  are  at  war  and  each  must 
now  think  only  of  his  country. 

Beyond  question.  Japan's  unprovoked 
attack  is  due  to  the  di.oloniacy  of  Kitler. 
who  realized  that  the  aid  which  we  were 
giving  Britain  and  her  aliies  would  de- 
feat his  purpose  unless  we  could  be 
drawn  into  a  war  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
Far  East. 

The  die  having  been  cast,  there  is  b-.:t 
one  course  which  we  can  follow  and  that 
is  to  protect  ourselves,  not  only  by  de- 
fensive action  but  by  aesressicn.  vvhere 
aggressive  action  will  serve  us  bo.-t. 


UNrrED   WE    MTTST   BE 

We  must  have  unity,  not  only  as  to 
foreign  policy,  but,  as  the  success  of  our 
foreign  policy  rests  entirely  upon  the 
efTectivetiess  of  our  domestic  policy,  we 
must  have  unity  here  at  home. 

By  tliis  it  is  not  meant  that  patriotic 
Americans  should  blindly  and  without 
questioning  follow  the  lead  of  those  who 
chance  to  be  for  the  moment  in  author- 
ity. It  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic 
American,  whether  he  be  private  citizen 
or  Repiiesentative  in  Congress,  to  do 
everything  within  his  power  to  aid  in; 
tcTiot  by  word,  spoken  or  written,  detract 
from  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  That 
means  efery  word,  every  dollar,  every  ac- 
tion mu5t  count;  must  be  used  to  the 

best  possible  purpose. 

War  atn  two  oceans  and  in  the  back- 
ground t^ie  shadow  of  another  American 
expeditionary  force  of  millions  of  men 
means  that  we  will  meet  disaster,  com- 
plete and  perhaps  final,  unless  we  have 
a  united  people,  bending  every  energy 
for  the  good  of  all;  forgetting  for  the 
time  beitig  at  least  the  desire  and  per- 
haps the  welfare  of  the  individual,  of  the 
group. 

No  longer  can  labor,  the  industrialist, 
or  any  gtoup  of  citizens,  insist  that  he  or 
they  have  interests  which  must  be  g'ven 
special  advantage.  No  longer  can  Lewis, 
even  though  it  has  been  decreed  by  the 
President's  Arbitration  Board  that  only 
member^  of  his  organization  can  work  in 
the  mines  or  certain  other  industries,  be 
permitted  to  hold  that  advantage.  All 
must  work  when  and  wherever  the  Gov- 
ernment calls. 

It  is  ndy  thought  that  we  in  Congress 
are  now  charged  more  than  ever  before 
with  the  solemn,  patriotic  duty  of  seeing 
that  every  individual — we  In  Congress  in 
particular— renders  the  utmost  of  serv- 
ice; that;  every  penny  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  which  we  appropriate  brings  the 
most  for  national  defense;  that  not  one 
sinele  individual  shirks  his  duty. 

That  shall  be  my  course.      i 


Bill  of  Rights 
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HON,  ED  GOSSETT 
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Monday.  December  15,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON 
TEXAS 


ED  GOSSETT    CF 


r.   obf 


Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  t^xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  yesterday  over  static  n 
KWFT: 

The  fir*  10  amendments  tc  the  American 
Constltutton  are  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  Is  higliy  important  that  every  American 
know  something  of  this  Bill  of  Rights  its  his- 
tory, significance,  and  meaning.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  today.  Sunday,  December  14 
be  set  asidt  as  BUI  of  Rights  Sunday,    A  goo4 
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many  sermons  have  been  preached  today  en 
the  subject  of  rcliEious  freedom,  which  is  one 
Of  the  guarantees  cf  the  Bill  cf  Rights  Four 
years  ago  we  celebrated  the  cne  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Two  years  ago  we  celebrated  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
convening  of  the  First  Congress  organized 
under  that  Constitution,  Last  year  we  cele- 
brated the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary cf  the  first  meining  of  the  Supreme  Court 
created  by  the  Cor.stituticn 

On  November  27  of  this  year  the  President, 
pursuant  to  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, set  a.'ide  December  15  for  a  celebration 
of  the  cne  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  cf  the  first  10  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
On  December  15.  1791.  the  State  cf  Virginia 
was  the  eleventh  State  cl  the  Union  to  ratify 
and  approve  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  this  being  the  necessary  thrre- 
fcurths  of  .the  States  for  adoption,  and  upon 
that  day  these  amendments  became  a  part  of 
the  supreme  law  cf  the  land.  Tliroughout 
tomorrow  all  over  our  country,  In  schools, 
clubs,  community  gatherings  people  are  urged 
to  have  programs  commemorating  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Tomorrow  between 
10  and  11  p  m.  eastern  standard  time,  the 
President  himself  is  supposed  to  speak  to  the 
Nation  in  commemoraiicn  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 'Bill  of 
Rights  « 

So  today  I  want  to  give  ycu  a  brief  history 
of  this  great  Amertran  charter  cf  personal  and 
mdlvidual  Uberty     These  first  10  amendments 
to  the  American  Constitution— this  American 
BUI  of  Rights— has  a  distinguished  ancestiy. 
This  week  I  made  several  trips  around  Wash- 
ington to  lock  at  the  ancestors  of  this  Bill 
of  Rights     First.  I  went  around  to  the  mag- 
nificent Archives  BuUding    in  the  rotunda  cf 
which  the  cricmal  Bill  of  Rights  itself  is  dis- 
played    In  this  great  rotunda  of  the  Archives 
Building,  on  either  side  of  a  big  brass-framed 
case,   in  which   the  Bill  of  Rights  is  shown, 
are  two  large  murals,  each  13  feet  high  and 
34  feet  long     One  is  entitled  "The  Declaiation 
of  Independence,"  and  the  other  is  entitled 
"The    Constitution    of    the    United    States." 
After    viewing    the   original    Bill    of    Rights    I 
Journeyed    ever   to   the    Library    of    Coiigress 
There  I  saw  the  original  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Just  belcw  it  the  original 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  both 
documents    enshrined    in    great    bronze    and 
marble  cases     In  front  of  these  beautiful  cases 
IS   a   marble   stool      Frequently   as  many   as 
40  or  50  persons  a  day  will  kneel  upon  this 
stool   In   reverent    adoration    cf   the   historic 
documents  there  displayed.    Just  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  room  in  which  appears  these 
original  American  charters  cf  freedom  is  the 
British  Magna  Carta,  left   with  us  for  safe- 
keeping until  after  the  war. 

Four  great  Instruments,  we  might  say.  are 
the  foibears  or  forerunners  of  the  Bill  cf 
Rights.  Two  cf  these  documents  are  English, 
two  are  American.  First,  and  oldest.  i5  the 
Magna  Carta,  wrung  by  the  English  from 
King  John  In  12:5.  Second  Is  the  English 
Bill  cf  Rights,  sometimes  called  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  forced  upon  the  King  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Parliament  m  1689. 

Next  comes  the  American  Declaration  cf 
Independence,  signed  on  July  4.  1776;  then 
comes  the  American  Constitution,  signed  on 
September  17.  1787.  These  are  the  four  great 
pillars  of  democratic  government,  these  are 
the  cornerstones  upon  which  our  democratic 
Institutions  rest,  these  are  the  four  greatest 
mileposts  along  the  blooo-soakeci  trail  of 
human  progress.  These  four  documents  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  ex- 
pressions of  benign  principles,  principles  that 
raise  man  above  the  beast  and  make  him  akin 
to  God  These  add  hcpe.  strength,  and  beau- 
ty to  the  existence  of  man  as  a  dignified 
human  tslng 

The  completed  Constitution,  as  submitted 
to  the  Stales  for  ratification   and  adoption. 


had  no  amendments  whatsoever.  Iii  every 
State  constitution  had  been  incorporated  a 
bUl  of  rights.  The  States  began  to  object 
that  1:he  personal  liberties  for  which  they  had 
fought  and  struggled  were  not  specifically 
guaranteed  to  them  In  this  new  charter  of 
National  Government. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  not  been  a  member 
of  the.Constitutlonal  Convention,  because  he 
was  absent  as  American  Ambassador  to 
France  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson  Who  had 
written  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  men  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  tc  secure 
these  rights  governments  were  Instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  was  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  it  was 
the  philcsophy  of  the  American  Revolution, 
that  governments  should  exist  tc  protect  the 
individual,  that  man,  as  a  child  bl  God,  had 
certain  inalienable  and  immutable  privileges 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  which 
governments  were  creat,;d 

During  the  fight  for  ratification  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr  Jefferson  declared;  "A  Bill 
cf  Rights  is  what  the  people  are  entitled  to  in 
every  government  on  earth,  general  or  par- 
ticular, and  what  no  Just  government  should 
refuse  or  rest  on  Inference."  In  the  course 
of  ratification  by  the  States.  124  separate  and 
specific  amendments  were  proposed  In 
order  to  secure  ratification  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  promised  that  immediately  upon 
the  convening  of  Congress  amendments  would 
be  submitted  to  the  States,  which  amend- 
ments would  set  forth  a  specific  guaranty 
of  privileges  and  immunities  extended  the 
individual  citizen  by  his  Government. 

The  First  Congress,  called  to  meet  in  New- 
York  City  on  March  4.  1789.  kept  faith  with 
the  people  and  submitted  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  aU.  12  amendments  were  submitted.  The 
first  2  amendments  dealt  with  the  size  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  with  the 
pay  of  the  Congress  These  two  did  not 
properly  belong  m  a  Bill  of  Rights,  and  were 
eliminated,  and  not  approved  by  the  States. 

Lets  briefly  take  up  these  10  amendments, 
or  these  10  part*  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  order 
to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  personal 
liberties  guaranteed  to  you  as  an  individual 
m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Amendment  No  1  Is  as  follows:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
sp>eech.  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  or  to  petition 
the  Government,  fof  a  redress  of  grievances," 
Amendment  No.  2  guarantees  to  citizens 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Amend- 
ment No,  3  provides  that  no  soldier  may  be 
quartered  In  the  home  of  a  citizen  during 
p>eacetime  without  his  consent  Amend- 
ment No.  4  is  the  amendment  which  guar- 
antees to  the  individual,  freedom  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures,  and  pro- 
vides that  before  one's  home  may  be 
searched  a  proper  warrant  shall  issue.  This 
guaranty,  like  mcst  of  the  others,  we  take 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  never  really  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  of  its  protection  until 
such  benefits  are  threatened  or  lost. 

The  men  who  drafted  this  amendment 
doubtless  remembered  that  "a  man's  home  Is 
his  castle"  speech  made  by  William  Pitt  In 
Parliament  many  years  before  In  which  he 
said.  "The  poorest  man  may.  in  his  cottage, 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crcwn 
It  may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake,  the 
wind  rnay  blow  through  It,  storms  may  enter, 
the  rain  may  enter,  but  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  forces  dare  not  cross 
the   threshold   of  the  ruined   tenement." 

Amendment  No  5  has  to  do  further  with 
the  protection  of  persons  and  their  property. 
It  provides  that  no  man  can  be  held  to 
answer  lor  a  capital  or  infamous  crime  un- 
less on  presentment  of  indictment  by  a 
grand  Jurv,  that  no  man  can  be  placed  twice 
in  Jeopardy  of  his  life  for  the  same  offense, 
nor  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 


self, nor  'oe  deprived  cf  life  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  and  that 
a  rnan's  property  cannot  be  taken  for  ;  rivate 
use  without   Just  compensation. 

Amendment  No  6  guarantees  to  every  per- 
son accused  of  crime  a  speedy  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  Jury,  gives  him  the  right  to  be 
apprised  of  the  nature  cf  th:  charges  against 
him,  the  right  to  be  coaf rented  by  the 
witnesses,  and  the  right  to  compulsory  proc- 
esses in  securing  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf. 
Amendment  No.  7  guarantees  to  the  indi- 
vidual the  right  of  trial  by  jury 

Amendment  No.  8  provides  that  excessive 
bail  shall  not  be  required  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unt»sual  punishment 
Inflicted  I 

Amer.draent  No  9  states.  •♦Th-  enumeration 
In  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  ethers  re- 
tained by  the  people."  while  amendment  No. 
10  states,  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
TJiuted  States  by  the  Ccnstltuiion  nor  prohilD- 
ited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively  or  to  the  people" 

These  last  two  amendmeots,  Nos  9  and  10. 
are  Important  because  they  declare  that  the 
people  themselves  are  the  repository  cf  power, 
that  all  rights  come  from  the  people;  that 
all  rights  are  delegated  to  the  state  by  the 
people,  aiid  net  to  the  people  by  the  state. 
and  that  the  delegation  of  cenain  right-  by 
the  people  does  not  deny  to  them  ether 
rights.  These  amendments  place  the  Individ- 
ual above,  not  below,  the  state;  they  make 
of  him  a  free  man  instead  of  a  slave. 

This  Bill  of  Rights  was  purchased  aid 
Inaugurated,  as  It  were.  In  blood  and  suffering. 
It  seems  that  It  must  be  validated  again  and 
again  by  more  blood  and  suffering. 

It  s  a  curious.  Ironical,  traeic  whim  cf  I.;te 
that  between  the  date  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation setting  aside  this  Bill  of  Rights 
celebration  and  the  day  of  said  celcbraticn. 
the  Axis  Powers  should  declare  war  upon  us 
for  the  avowed  purpose,  and  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  destroying  everythini;  lor 
which  this  holy  covenant  stands,  and  Icr 
the  purpose  of  robbing  democracy  o^rv- 
where  of  its  Inheritance.  Perhaps  we 
would  rot  be  now  so  distressed  h..d  we 
remembered  fong  ago  and  constantly  the 
duties  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  p:;v;- 
leges  we  enjoy.  Men  seem  slow  to  lean;  ai.d 
quick  to  forget  that  liberty  mti-^t  be  wo:,  t  ver 
and  over  again  by  each  riicotcdir.e  tzei.cra- 
tlon:  that  there  Is  no  right  without  a  corre- 
sponding duty;  that  to  protect  these  rights 
of  which  we  speak  requires  constant  vigilance 
against  enemies  l)oth  from  within  and  from 
without,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Thoma?  Payne  once  said.  "Those  who  ex- 
pect to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must, 
like  men.  undergo  the  fatigues  of  supporting 
It  "  So  we  today  are  compelled  aeam  to  dedi- 
cate ^ur  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor  to  the  task  of  preserving  these  richts 
Let  us  at  this  time  kneel  before  this  treat 
covenant  of  human  freedom  and  now  resolve 
that  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  posterity  shall  be  preserved  forever. 


The  Neutrality  Act 
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OK 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    <   K:  AHQMA 
IN   THE  HOl'^E  OF    REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  yc'mhcr  12.  1941 


Mr    WICKERSHAM.     Mr    Speaker,  by 

complying   with   the   President's   request 
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for  repealing  certain  portions  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  we  will  be  aiding  democracy. 
We  must  u=e  every  precaution  and  be  pre- 
pared, because  a.s  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore. Japan  is  a  threat  and  a  danger. 
Someday  ."^he  may  be  the  greatest  enemy 
to  liberty-loving  people. 


American  Coalition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 


Monday.  December  15.  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS 
OF  AMERICAN  COALITION  AND  A  LIST 
OF  SOCIETIES  COOPERATING  WITH  THE 
CXDALITION 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Coalition, 
together  with  a  li.st  of  the  patriotic  socie- 
ties belonging  to  the  coalition: 

American  Coalition, 
Washington.  D  C  .  December  10.  1941. 
To  the  Board  of  Dtrectori 

Now  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist 
between  our  country'  and  Japan,  allow  me  to 
suggest  to  you,  as  the  chief  executive  oCd- 
cers  or  rt-presentatlves  of  the  leading  pnri- 
ctlc  societies  of  this  NatU  n,  that  the  su- 
preme duty  of  patriotism  Is  complete  unity 
of  purpose  and  effort  In  the  Nation's  defense 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
Coalition  was  founded  to  promote  patriot- 
ism for  the  defen.<=e  of  our  American  institu- 
tions. I  feel  confident  that  you  and  all  the 
membership  of  our  constituent  societies  will 
extend  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  all  the  other  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  throvghout  the  fate- 
ful period  upon  which  we  have  entered 
Yours  faithfully. 

John  B.  Trevor. 

President. 

•OCimXS      COOPEaATlNG      WTTH     THE     AMERICAN 
COALITION 

Allied  Patriotic  Societies.  Inc. 

American    Coalition.    Rochester    District. 

American  Defence  Council. 

Americanism   Defense  Commission. 

American  Vigilant  Intelligence  Federation. 

American   War   Mothers 

American    Women   Against   Communism. 

American   Women's   Lt^at;ue. 

American  Women's  Legion  of  the  World 
W.-ir 

Associated  Chapters.  Order  of  DeMolav  of 
Pennsylvania 

Associated  Farmers  cf  California,  Inc. 

Auxiliary.  Sons  of  Union  'Veterans  of  Civil 
War 

California  Society.  Order  of  the  Founders 
and  Patruit.'^  of  America 

Ccloi:ial  Order  of  the  Acorn.  New  York 
Chapter. 

Congress  of  States  Societies. 

Cinnecticut  Daughters  cf  the  American 
Coicnists. 

Dames  of  the  Loyal  Legion  cf  the  United 
Slates. 


Daughtf-rs  of  America.  National  Counril. 
I>aughters  of  America.   District   of  Colum- 
bia Council. 

Daughters  of  the  Defrnders  cf  the  Re- 
public 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  cf  the  Civ.l 
War,     1861    65. 

Defenders  of  the  Constitution  of  United 
States 

Descf  ndents  of  the  Signers  cf  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 

District  of  Cclumbla  Ccmmar^derv.  Naval 
and  Mihtarv  Order  of  th(  Sparish-.American 
War 

Di.-frict  of  Columbia  ScMety  Order  F'  und- 
ers  und  Patriots  cf  America 

Eugenics  Socifty  cf  Nor* hern  California, 
The 

First  Motor  Corp«;  Unit  No  12.  Massachu- 
setts  State  Guard   Veteran-. 

Fraternal  Patriotic  American;  State  of 
Pf  nr. -ylvanla.   Inc 

Oeneral  Ccuit.  Order  ol  the  Fciir.ders  and 
P.i'. ricits  of   America 

General  Per-^hing  Chap'er,  .■X.Tie.ican  War 
M'"'hrr- 

Genera!  S<Tie'v  of  Mavlrwor  Desrendents, 
G.  neral  Sor.fty  cf  the  War  of  1812. 
Illinois  Society   cf  War    5f   1812 
Junior  Order   United   .Aneric.m   Mechanics, 
New  Jersey 

Junior  Order  United  .^nerican  Mf^hanics, 
New  York    Inc 

Juni.:r  Order  United  Anencan  Mechanics. 
Pennsylvania 

ladies  of  '■he  Grand  Armv  r'  »he  Republic 
Mas.sachusetts      Sicietv,      Order      cf      the 
Founders   and   Patriots  cf  .^m'r;ra 

Metropolitan  New  Ycric  Junsdi'-'icn  Order 
of   DeMolav 

Military  Order  cf  the  L^yal  Letricn  of  the 
United  States.  Ccmmandery  in   Chief 

Military  Order  nf  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States.  Commandfry  of  the  District 
cf  CoUimbla. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legicn  of  the 
United  States.  Ccmmandery  of  the  S'.a'e  of 
New   York 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Letr:cn  of  the 
United  States,  Ccmmandery  cf  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania 

Military  Order  cf  the  Wcrld  War 
Minute  Men  of  .America.  Inc 
National    Camp.    Patriotic    Order    Sons    of 
America. 

National  Ccmmandery.  Naval  arc!   Military 
Order  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
National   Constitution  Day   Ccmmi'tee. 
National   Council.   Sons  and   Daughters  of 
Liberty 

National   Security    League,   Ir.r 
National  Society,  Daughters  cf  the  Revolu- 
tion, 

National  Society  Daughters  of  the  Union, 
1861-65, 

National   Society   of  New   England   W   men 
National      Scciety.      Patriotic      Wcm':n      of 
America,    Inc 

National  Society.  Service  Star  Legion 
National    Society,    Sons    and    Daughters    of 
the  Pilgrims 

National    Society,    Sens    of    the    American    1 
RevolutiL,n. 

Naticnal  Society,  United  States  Dauchters 
of   1812 

National  Society,  United  States  Daughter- 
of  1812.  State  of  New  York 

National  Society.  Women  Descer.dentj  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany, 

National  Woman's  ReMef  Corps 
New  Jersey  Society,  Order  cf  the  F-^urders 
and  Patriots  of  America 

New  Jersey  State  Society.  Daughters  cf  t^.e 
Revolution, 

New  York  City  Colony,  N'a'icnal  Sccety 
of  New  England  Women 

New   York   Society.   Order   cf   the    Fcundtrs 
and  Patriots  of  .America, 
Old  Glory  As.sociaticn. 


Order  of  Colonial  Lords  of  Mancr?  In 
America 

Order  of  Independent  Americans,  Inc., 
State  Couticil  of  Pennsylvania. 

Order  of  Three  Crusades,  1096-1192.  Inc. 

Pennsylvania  Society.  Order  of  the  Found- 
ers and  Pttrlots  of  America. 

Philadelphia  Protestant  Federation. 

Regular  Veterans  Association. 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

Rhode  Island  Association  of  Patriots. 

Rhode  Island  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists, 

Rhode  Iteland  Society.  Order  of  the  Found- 
ers and  Pttriots  of  America. 

Schenectady  Committee  of  100. 

Society  for  Constitutional  Security.  ( 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  In  the  State  of 
New  York, 

Society  of   New  York  State  Women. 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Society  cf  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  In 
the  Coranionwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  cf  the  Civil  War 

Southerti  Vigilant  Intelligence  Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

State  Council  (District  of  Columbia),  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Lit)erty. 

State  GCuncil  (Massachusetts),  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Liberty. 

Tax  Evils  Committee  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Patriotic  Work. 

The  Chfistian  American  Crusade. 

The  Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies  In 
America. 

The  Wheel  of  Progress.- 

Union  to  Preserve  American  Ideals  and 
Institutlotis. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  New 
York  Chapter, 

United  States  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

VeteranJ  of  Foreign  Wars  of  United  States, 
Department   of   Delaware. 

Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars  of  United  States, 
Morley  S.  Gates  Auxiliary.  No    701. 

Westchester  Security   League. 

Wl-sconsln  Chapter.  Daughters  of  Found- 
ers and  Patriots. 

Woman's  Pioneer  Aircraft  Association  of 
Chicago.  Inc 

Women'l  National  Defense  Committee  of 
Philadelphiia. 

Wofhen  of  Army  and  Navy  Legion  Of  Valor, 
United  States  of  America. 


Strikes  in  Defense  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  RExMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

I  OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  November  10.  1941 


M;  VVXKERSKAM.  M; .  Speaker. 
strikes  in  defense  industries  must  stop. 
For  7  inotiths  I  have  urged  legislation  to 
stop  strikes.  Congress  must  act.  My 
citizens  are  100  percent  against  strikes. 
The  welfajre  of  the  Nation  is  at  stake.  A 
stitch  in  time  .saves  nine.  'We  are  threat- 
ened from  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
Atlantic. 
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Colin  P.  Kelly.  Jr. 


^EXTENSION   OF   REMAPKS 


(■t 


HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    ^.E^KF-E^"T.\T:VES 


Mo7iday.  December!  5.  1941 


LETTER    BY    HOFSOX    OWEN    MV;-I  EE 


Ml.  IIOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  tribute  to 
Gapt.  Colin  P.  Kelly.  Ji.: 

COLIN    P.    KELLY,    JR. 

"Hero  who  sank  Jap  battleship  hailed  in 
death  ■■ 

•T  am  proud  that  he  did  his  part  for  our 

countrv-  '       (COlin  P.  Kelly.  Sr  .  Madison,  Fla  ) 

"Gen    Douglas  MacArthur  announced  with 

great  sorrow  the  death  of  Capt.  Colin  Kelly, 

Jr  ,  who  so  distinguished  h.mself  by  scoring 

three  direct  hits  on  the  Japanese  capital  ship 

Haruna.  leaving  her  m  flames  and  in  distress." 

These  word*  tell  the  story  of  the  glory  of 

the  heroic  death  of  Capt.  Colin  P   Kelly.  Jr., 

the    26-year-old    Army    Aver    who   sank    the 

29.330-ton    Japanese    battleship    Haruna    off 

Manila— America  s  first  hero  of  World  War  II. 

All  American  hearts  are  overwhelmed  with 

deep  sorr(5W  and  solemn  pride. 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

In  New  Yorlv  the  bereaved  widow  with  her 
11, -year-old  son  m  her  arms  has  nobly  said: 
"I  am  proud  of  him  and  "Corky'  will  be  proud, 
too  " 

The  Associated  Press  report  reads:  "There 
were  no  tears  in  Mrs  Kelly's  eyes  as  she 
talked  of  the  26-year-old  West  Point  flyer  and 
captain  who  was  credited  with  scoring  three 
direct  hits  on  the  Japanese  battleship  Haruna 
which  ^ank  north  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines. 
Her  eyes  glowed,  instead,  with  the  pride  of 
which  she  spoke; 

"  He  was  an  officer  in  every  sense  of  the 
word    she  said 

"  Even  I.  his  wife,  did  not  know  what 
orders  he  had  received,  the  place  where  he 
was  to  go,  or  the  secrets  he  knew. 

"  "He  was  a  marvelous  officer  and  I  know 
that  he  would  want  to  have  died  in  action. 
as  he  did.  I  know  that  he  is  happy  that  it 
came  in  this  fashion. 

•  l  ara  happy  that  he  has  done  this  and 
has  left  his  imprint  behind.' 

•In  sorrow  touched  with  true  glory,  Mrs. 
Colin  P  Kelly.  Jr  .  added;  'Our  son  will  go  to 
West  Point  and  carry  on  his  father's  life.'  " 

A  worthy  son  of  a  noble  sire.  Such  women, 
such  mothers,  are  the  supreme  glory  of  our 
land  and  race 

In  Madison,  Fla..  his  birthplace,  his  father 
and  mother,  has  maternal  grandmother,  and 
his  onlv  sister  motirn  with  solemn  pride  and 
patriotic  joy  their  beloved  in  his  hero's  death. 
In  Atlanta.  Ga..  other  kindred  have  sor- 
rowing hearts  uplifted  in  the  divine  "Sursum 
Corda." 

In  Marion.  Ala  .  at  the  Marion  Military  In- 
stitute where  his  father  graduated  with  high- 
est honors  as  adjutant  of  the  corps  of  cadets 
nearly  40  years  ago.  and  where  Capt  Colin  P. 
Kelly,  Jr..  himself,  was  educated  for  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  nearly  30 
years  later,  there  In  this  historic  military 
Institute  founded  by  Stonewall  Jackson's 
senior  captain  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
■tttue.  class  of  1853.  there  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  at  half  mast,  faculty  and  cadets 
of  1941  rejoice  to  write  the  name  of  Capt. 
ColUi  P.  Kelly.  Jr.,  In  letters  of  light  first  on 


Br. 


■..y,  Jr., 

English 

be  the 


the    honor    roll    of    American    herolsn 
Marlon  Military  Institute  fame. 

All  America,  bid  Capt.  Colm  P.  K 
hai:    and    farewell.    Wherever    rur 
tongue  18  spoken,  there  will  forever 
story    and    the    glory    of    his    praise    in    his 
deathless  fame. 

"Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 
While  Fame  her  recoid  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 
Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps." 

HopsoN  Owen  Murfee, 

Executive  Secretary, 
The  Alabama  Division  the  Fight  for 

Freedom  Committee  of  America. 

Prattvillf   .\:  >, 


A  Supreme  Duty 


EXTENSION    OF    REM.ARK; 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN   -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  15.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FROM    IL    PROGRESSO     NEW 
YORK    N    Y 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  II  Progresso  on 
IDecember  12.  1941: 

(From  II  Progresso  (New  York,  N    Y  )  of 
December  12.  1941 1 

A  StTPREME  DUTY 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Germany  and 
Italy  against  the  United  States  was  no  sur- 
prise to  us.  Since  the  treacherous  attack 
agauist  the  United  States  by  Japan  on  Sun- 
day, we  immediately  considered  the  three 
Axis  partners  enemies  of  our  country.  And 
since  Mussolini  has  tied  himself  up  with 
Hitler — with  or  without  the  consenj  of  the 
Italian  people — this  declaration  of  war  by 
Italy  against  the  United  States  is  the  cause 
of  deep  sorrow  to  Italo-Americans.  With  it 
they  see  a  precious  and  long-standing  friend- 
ship betwee«  the  two  peoples  definitely 
broken  It  was  a  friendship  which  was  as- 
siduously, affectionately,  and  confidently 
strengthened  by  millions  of  Italian  immi- 
grants; a  friendship  in  which  there  was  no 
serious  contrast  of  loyal  and  sincere  interests 
which  could  possibly  Justify  this  war.  By 
contrast,  the  Italian  people  have  nothing  In 
common  with  Germany  and  Japan,  the  brutal 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  very  sad  day  for  Italo- 
Amencans  But  every  human  sentiment  in 
our  hearts  for  the  land  which  gave  us  birth 
cannot  distract  us  from  our  precise  and  Im- 
perative duty,  which  is  to  confirm,  without 
the  slightest  shadow  of  mental  restriction  or 
dishonest  equivocation,  our  full  loyalty 
which  is  the  fruit  of  our  appreciation  and 
affection  for  America,  of  which  we  are  proud 
citizens,  and  where  we  have  been  able  to  carry 
on  our  careers,  create  our  families,  and  where 
we  gave  birth  to  our  children,  who  are  today, 
as  always,  ready  to  serve  their  country. 

Mussolini  allied  him.'^elf  with  Hitler's  Nazi 
Germany,  which  is  guided  by  the  insane  am- 
bition to  dominate  Europe  and  the  world,  and 
with  Japanese  militarism,  which,  with  its 
predatory  attack  against  the  United  States, 
has  given  new  proof  of  Its  barbarism,  and 
that  Is  why  Italy,  which  has  admirable  tradi- 
tions of  civilization  and  liberalism,  is  today 
fighting  agaln.st  the  United  States,  the  great 
land   of  lit>erty,  where   more  than  6,000,000 


Americans  of  Italian  origin  live  m  fu'.'.   fier- 
dom  and  in  fruitful  labor  and  industry 

But  these  considerations  are  of  l:f..c  vnluc 
now.  Today  there  is  only  one  r.ality  v, !::ch 
predominates  Wc  are  at  w.ir'  And  a  !-:r.^le 
supreme  dutv  ^zu.dr!-  us  Loyalty  to  Anierica 
and  to  lU  Government  Tl.e  American  people 
of  Italian  origin  who  are  loyal  to  the  L'n'.ted 
States  need  have  no  fear,  becnu-i  the  Gcvtrn- 
ment  will  protect  them  m  thrir  right  to 
liberty  and  Justice. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  never 
lost  a  war.  and  we  will  be  Tictorious  m  thi;- 
one.  From  the  first  day  of  the  conflict  we 
have  seen  the  unity  of  all  of  our  135.000  000 
people  solidly  behind  oiu  C':va  '.  Executive  and 
our  Government,  willing  tu  w.Tk  24  >v>urs  a 
day  to  fulfill  our  duty  and  ready  t  m.ike  any 
sacrifices  and  give  our  very  lives,  il  necessary 
to  defend  and  protect  the  American  flag 
Wherever  it  may  be  fiyinc 

Glneroso  Popi. 


Croatian  Catholic  Union 


EXTENSION    OE    RE.MARK.? 

<  y 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

i   :N:i'«. N* 
IN   'niF    'lOVSE  OF   t^EPEEsENT.-aiVES 


Monday.  December  15.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  GEORCJE  P,.\Mt.'yCAK 


Mr.  SCHULTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  und'i'r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  lett«r  le- 
ceived  by  me  this  morning  from  the 
Croatian  Catholic  Union,  showing  their 
united  body  as  being  behind  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

DCCEMEFF.    9      \?4l 

Hon.  Wm.  Schulte. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D   C. 
Honorable  Sir:   Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter sent  by  our  organization  to  all  lodges  In 
connection  with  the  national  emergency 

We  want  you  to  know  cur  stand  and  re- 
spectfully  ask   you   to   support   In   Congress 
every   move   made   for   the   successful    prose- 
cution of  the  war.  ^ 
Very  truly  yours 

Croatian  Catholic  Union, 
George  Ramvscak, 

Supreme  Secretary. 


To  all  members  of  the  Croatian  Catholic 
Union,  brothers  and  s;stcrs.  cur  country, 
America  Is  at  war  It  has  been  treacherously 
attacked  by  a  militaristic,  autocratic,  b".  ■  d- 
thirsty  Asiatic  nation,  at  the  time  whe:.  the 
representatives  of  the  very  same  nation  were 
"talking  peace"  with  our  Government  at 
Washington. 

At  this  hour  of  trial  it  Is  the  duty  of  every 
Inhabitant  of  our  great  and  glorious  country 
to  stand  by  our  great  President  and  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  defense  and  to  help  achieve 
Victory  over  the  barbarouB  enemy. 

The  Croatians  have  shed  in  the  past  rivers 
of  blood,  defending  their  native  iai.d  against 
similar  Aslastic  hordes,  the  Turks,  aiid  m  do- 
ing so  have  saved  the  western  Christian 
civilization  For  that  defense  the  Croatians 
have  t>een  honored  in  the  year  1519  by  the 
Pope  Leo  X  with  the  title  "The  Bulwark  of 
Christianity."  The  descendants  cf  those 
same  Croatians  who  have  found  a  have:,  and 
refuge  in  this  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave."  will  rise  as  one  man  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  n^w  hon.t'.und  m  this  hear  of 
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danger  and  will  help  In  evpry  way  they  can 
In  the  successful  pro'^ecution  of  the  defensive 
war,  until  final  vlctcry  Is  won  and  until  those 
who  tock  the  swcrd  shall  have  perished  with 
ihe  sword 

The  Croatian  Catholic  Union,  an  American 
fraternal  society,  many  of  whose  members 
are  even  now  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  pledges  Its  unlimited  support 
to  our  President  and  cooperation  with  our 
Government  in  this  war  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us.  nnd  calls  upon  al'  its  mem- 
bers to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  every 
other  loyal  American  In  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

To  help  cur  Government  financially  also, 
the  Croatian  Cathchc  Union  has  already 
purchased  defense  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$25,000,  and  will  buy  more  In  the  future,  as 
Its  resources  permit.  To  help  alleviat*  the 
suffering  caused  by  this  war  tt  has  also 
donated  $100  to  the  American  R'^d  Cross,  and 
pledges  further  aid  in  the  future. 

America  is  at  war  Let  us  mi  do  our 
utmost  to  win  it  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
cur  beloved  country,  the  United  S:at«s  ol 
America  Long  live  America,  i'3  democracy 
and  its  Institutions. 


The  Crimson  Rambler 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  15.  1941 


ARTICLE    BY    WALTER    H     CRIMM 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follcwing  column 
entitled  "The  Crimson  Rambler,"  written 
by  Walter  H.  Crimm,  and  appearing  in 
the  Salem  Rtpublican  Leader: 

(From  the  Salem   (Ind  )    Republican  Leader) 

THE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER 
"OH.   SAT   CAN   YOU   SEE" 

No  red-blooded  American  can  hear  the  stir- 
ring w.-rds  and  music  of  America's  national 
anthem  withc  ut  a  feehng  of  true  patrioti.-m 
filling  his  besom,  and  at  war  today  with  a 
nation  that  is  without  principle  or  decency. 
we  are  not  afraid  of  the  ar..-wer  to  this  que>- 
tion :  "Oh.  say  can  ycu  see.  by  the  dawn's 
early  light")" 

Driving  downtown  early  Monday  morning 
after  reading  the  stirring  appeal  In  the  In- 
dlanajKiIis  Star  to  "hang  out  the  flag."  we 
rounded  the  corner  of  West  Market  and  the 
Public  Square,  to  have  Old  Glory  In  all  its 
brilliance  and  significance  meet  our  eye  from 
the  flagpole  m  front  of  Bogg?  and  Justl's 
etcre 

There  It  was  standing  .sentinel,  marking  the 
place  as  one  with  patriotic  impulses.  Later 
In  the  day.  flag  after  flag  appeared  on  the 
streets,  di.-^played  by  Iryal  business  houses 
and  others. 

This  was  Salem's  sUeiit  answer  to  the  as- 
sault on  Hawaii  and  cur  other  Island  pos- 
sessions by  the  sneaking,  crafty,  and  dirty 
Japanese. 

In  this  great  crisis  we  h.Tve  get  to  realize 
this  (lag  means  something  m.ore  than  a  piece 
of  red.  white,  and  blue  bunting 

It  Is  a  time  when  reverence  and  obedience 
to  the  flag  of  cur  Nation  should  be  empha- 
glzed  In  the  schools  of  Salem — in  the  Bchools 


of  the  county.  What  it  being  done  about  it 
we  are  not  advised,  but  if  the  schools  of  the 
country  that  have  been  accused,  and  In  many 
case.s  Justly,  of  a  pink,  even  a  red  tince  to 
their  instructions  do  not  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  show  their  loyalty,  and  if  the  te?chers 
are  not  whole-heartedly  behind  such  Ameri- 
canism. It  la  time  to  look  carefully  into  their 
activities. 

Not  that  we  believe  I.  a  clap-hands-cn-all- 
occasions  for  the  flag,  net  as  a  sample  of 
Jln■^oi.l:m.  but  as  an  honest  expression  of  what 
is  m  cur  hearts  wh.t  is  our  feeling  toward 
our  country  and  the  beys  who  are  even  now 
fighting  in  our  armed  fcixes  to  save  ci''l!iza- 
tion. 

I:  is  not  too  early  to  ask  and  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  definite  loyalty  to  the  flag,  the 
symbol  of  liberty  in  .America 

■S^'liy  is  there  no  applause  at  the  motion- 
picture  house  when  the  flag  is  dl.-played? 

H'.'w  many  pei.'ple  would  in^'ai.'ly  stand  at 
the  strains  of  the  Star-Spaneled  Banner.  If 
suclder.ly  played  m  any  placr.'  ^ 

Hew  many  men,  women,  and  children 
really  know  the  verses  of  th,s  national 
anthem'' 

The  Rambler  believr-s  that  cr.'y  a  high  pur- 
pose can  be  served  by  these  formal  acknowl- 
edgments to  cur  colors,  when  the  Impulse 
ccrr.es   from   the   heart. 

Start  today  to  revere  your  ccur.try's  flag; 
begin  now  to  learn  the  wrrds  Francis  Scott 
Key  so  e'.cquently  wrote  165  years  ago;  re- 
move your  hat  when  the  flag,  goes  by,  and 
tliank  G'  d  you  live  Ir.  a  country  that  makes 
it  pes.-ible  to  display  such  a  fia^. 

Let  net  the  scheKil.  the  church,  nor  the 
press  fall  in  their  selemn  duty  to  instill  pa- 
triotism in  the  bovs  and  sirls  of  cur  Nation. 


Baptist  General  Convention  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.XTIVES 


Monday,  Dece?7iher  15.  1941 


LETTER   TO  THE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  communi- 
cation addressed  to  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Baptist  General  Convenuon  of 
Oklahoma: 

Hi^  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Unitfd 

States, 

White  Hou<e.  Washington.  D    C  : 

The  N-iard  of  directors  ef  the  Baptist  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  Okh\honia,  representing 
a  constituency  of  nearly  '250  000  members  of 
1  025  churches,  wt  uld  express  to  ycu.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  its  military,  our  sincerest 
assurance  of  complete  ccperation  in  every 
effort  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  our  beloved 
land 

The  times  call  for  the  enlistment  ef  every 
resource  of  cur  lives  in  this  terrible  w.^r  so 
treachereusly  thrust  upon  us  and  the  tmited 
support  of  all  citizens,  wiiatever  miglit  have 
been  their  previous  optnicns 

To  this  call  we  pledge  cur  every  obedience, 
and  would  assure  ycu  c,t  eur  daily  prayer  that 
God  shall  guide  ar.d  undergird  ycu  in  every 
needed  way  as  you  lead  us  to  ultimate  vic- 
tory.    May  He  grant  that  this  vlctorv  shall 


be  won  with  the  minimum  of  bloodshed  and 

suffering 

We  would.  Mr  President,  express  to  you 
our  sincerest  commendation  for  all  that  has 
been  done  to  safeguard  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual welfaite  of  our  armed  forces,  and  would 
add  our  pledge  to  aid  our  Government  in 
any  way  we  can  In  these  matters.  We  would 
further  express  tbe  hope  that  every  con- 
tinuing possible  step  be  taken  for  such  pro- 
tection, including  the  banning  of  Intoxicat- 
ing liquoifs  and  every  destructive  Influence 
from  all  areas  to  which  our  armed  forces  have 
access;  aad  we  also  express  the  belief  that 
banning  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  the  duration  of  this  war  would 
be  a  vital  step  in  building  a  strong  and 
virile  army. 

As  the  largest  organized  body  of  Christian 
men  and  women  In  Oklahoma,  aid  as  the  di- 
rect denominational  descendants  of  those  who 
helped  to  frame  and  give  birth  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  \«e  would  Join  with  you  and  with 
every  other  citizen  worthy  of  the  name,  in 
the  submerging  of  all  selfish  Interest,  that 
freedom  i»ay  not  perish  from  the  earth  To 
this  end,  Mr  President,  we  pledge  the  soli- 
darity of  our  will  and  endeavor. 

Done  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors, 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  Oklahoma, 
in  session  December  12.  1941. 
J  W  Stoker  President. 
John  T  Daniel,  Recording  Secretary. 


John  Magee 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

-  V 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

Of    PEN.N>Yl.\  .A.M.^ 

IN   THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


i 


nday.  December  15.  1941 


.^PTiri  K    p-ROM    THE    WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr  QKAHA.M  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday  last: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  December 
13.   1941] 

19-Year-Old  District  of  Columbia  Pofi-Flier 
Is  KiLLtD  IN  Action  Overseas — John  Macez 
Joined  Canadian  Forces  Early  Last  Spring 

I  HIGH    flight 

Oh!  I  haie  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered 
wiUgs; 
Sunward  I've  climbed,  and  Joined  the  tum- 
bling mirth 
Of  sun-split  clouds — and  .done  a  hundred 
things 
You    haw    not    dreamed    of — wheeled    and 
soared  and  swung 
High  10  the  sunlit  silence.    Hov'ring  there, 
Ive   chaaed   the  shouting  wind  along,    and 
flutig 
My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of  air. 
Up,  up  tbe  long,  delirious,  burning  blue 
^     I've   topped   the  wind-swept  heights   with 
eaaiy  grace 
Where  n«ver  lark,  or  even  eagle  flew— 
And.   while   with   silent  lifting   mind    I've 
trod 
The  higb  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space. 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of 
G(iti. 

This  sonnet  was  written  by  dark-haired, 
sensitive  Pilot  Officer  John  Magee.  R  C  A  F., 
a  19-year-old  Washington  youth,  who  hai 
been  rep(^rted  killed  in  action  somewbere  in 

Er.gland. 
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He  last  eaw  his  fam  ly  here  in  June  at  their 
heme.  2118  Bancroft  Place  NW. 

Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  enlisted  In  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  and  In  June  he 
came  home  to  say  good-bye  before  sailing  for 
England 

The  young  aviator  said  at  that  tlm  he  had 
felt  restive  ever  since  England,  the  country 
where  he  had  spent  most  of  his  life,  found 
Itself  at  war.  John's  father,  the  Rev.  John  O. 
Magee.  is  the  curate  'f  £t.  John's  Church, 
Lafayette  Square  NW 

Young  Mi-.ece  was  borr.  in  Shanghai,  where 
his  father  w.as  engaged  In  missionary  work. 
He  lived  there  until  he  was  9  years  old  when 
he  moved  to  England.  Although  an  American 
citizen.  John  had  only  lived  in  this  country 
Einci'  1939  He  graduated  from  Rugby, 
famous  English  school,  and  came  to  this 
country  to  attend  Yale  University,  where 
he  had  won  a  scholarship 

In  John's  last  letter,  received  Wednesday, 
he  said  he  had  volunteered  as  a  test  pilot. 
He  was  very  happy,  his  younger  brother. 
Christopher.  13  said,  and  was  excited  because 
the  Duke  of  Kent  had  congratulated  him  upon 
getting  n  damaged  plane  down. 

He  leaves,  besides  his  father.  Mrs  Faith  B. 
Magee.  his  mother,  and  three  brothers,  David, 
16.  who  plans  to  jcln  the  air  force  as  soon  as 
he  is  old  enough;  Christopher.  13,  and  Hugh. 
8,  all  of  ^hls  city. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTLNSION  C'F  kl:.:.-''.hks 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or    NK.V    Y     RK 

IN  THE  HOr.-F  OF  RFPHESENT.i.Tr-.  ES 
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13.  1941 


Mr  niCK.'^TEIN  Mr  Speaker,  some 
time  aeo  I  d»^^med  It  my  duty  to  call  the 
attention  cf  the  House  to  a  number  of 
Communist  leaders  who  under  the  guise 
of  being  anti-Fascists  were  in  fact  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  Communist 
Internationale. 

In  my  remarks  I  made  it  clear  that  my 
criticism  wa.s  directed  to  antidemocratic 
forces,  no  master  from  which  source  they 
came,  and  that  I  d»'t'-ted  everyone,  both 
Fascist  and  anti-Fa.-CiSt.  if  anti-Fascxsm 
was  purely  another  form  of  Communism. 
It  became  necessary  to  refer  to  a  num- 
ber of  names  of  people  engaged,  which 
in  my  opinion,  were  subversive  activities 
again.st  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  persons  thus  named  by  me 
was  Prof.  M,t.\  Ascoli.  The  title  of  my 
remarks  at  the  time  was  that  irresponsi- 
ble publications  con.stitute  a  danger  to 
our  country  in  these  critical  times,  and 
it  was  my  object  primarily  to  call  pub- 
he  attention  to  the  danger  from  this 
source.  It  was  not  my  desire,  nor  did  I 
at  any  time  advert  to  the  actions  of  any 
particular  individual  from  any  stand- 
point other  -han  th.u  obvious  dang^^r. 
My  attention  has  be«'n  called  to  the 
fact  that  Prcf  M:x  .^sccli  should  not  be 
classed  amcne  the  enemies  of  our 
democracy.  I  have  received  information 
from  respon.?!ble  sources  which  con- 
vince me  that  Professor  Ascoli  is  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
voted to  the  democratic  ideals  of  this 
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country.     His   r'r.aiacvrr    and    integrity 
cannot  be  questioned. 

I  take  pleasure  in  noting  this  fact, 
and  while  I  still  maintain  that  the  pub- 
lications mentioned  by  me  :n  n:y  speech 
of  June  17.  1941.  should  be  closely 
scrutinized  as  to  the  danger  they  consti- 
tute to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  '^..-h  to  regard  Professor 
Asccli  as  one  l1  the  persons  under 
suspicion. 


Farmers'  Problems 


EXTENSION    CF   RE:/.AKK.-= 

'  F 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

(  y    :    ■•■■  ^ 
N  IHL  HOUSE  Ol-    hLlKESENTATlVES 


Monday.  December  15.  1941 


SURVEY  OF  MIl/.VLi-TERN  F.XRMERS 


Ml.  LeCuMPTL.  M:  .  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  critical  situation  in  the 
Middle  West.  Our  .section  of  the  country 
is  called  upon  to  increase  the  production 
of  foodstuff  as  a  part  of  the  war  pro- 
gram. Farmers  throughout  the  great 
Mississip; ;  Valley  will  rally  to  this  call 
and  strain  their  energy  and  strength  to 
furnish  everything  that  is  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Government  and 
our  Army  and  Navy.  From  a  recent  sur- 
vey it  is  apparent  that  the  Middle  West 
farmers  must  have  new  machinery  to 
handle  the  farm  problems.  They  must 
have  repairs  for  old  machinery.  They 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  new 
machinery  where  the  old  cannot  be  made 
to  serve.  The  situation  is  really  critical. 
Labor  supply  for  the  farmers  is  limited 
and  without  adequate  modern  equipment 
the  farmer  cannot  meet  the  requirements 
that  are  placed  upon  him. 

We  can  depend  upon  the  midwest- 
ern  farmer  to  meet  every  call  that  Is 
made  upon  his  strength  or  resources,  but 
he  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment :r.  permitting  him  to  get  the 
needed  eq-Li; lament.  Tlie  following  state- 
ment IS  a  report  it  a  .^urvey  recently  made 
and  sent  to  me  by  an  cutstar.G;ne  news- 
paperman nf  scutlierr:  Lwa: 

Due  to  increased  acr«ag<;s  of  crops  and 
the  ever-increasing  farm  labor  situation, 
we  feel  it  s  t^me  that  the  power?  at  Wash- 
ington should  be  impressed  w'.th  the  se- 
riousness  of    the   farmer?     prcblrn-.s 

Due  to  farmprs'  incrme  m  193&  ar.d  1940 
the  farmer^  p'-.y  rhpck  was  \r-x  and  the 
purchasing  power  was  very  hniited.  Due  to 
this  one  reason,  therefore,  only  the  upper 
bracket,  or  the  '-^tter  class  of  farmers,  was 
able  to  better  themselves  through  the  pur- 
chase of  better  agrlcul'ural  equipment  and 
this    market     was    85    percent    replacements. 

Now.  it?  :..';•.  ;.r:r.v  known  that  the 
smaller  farmer  >  o'  mp  crowded  out  and  the 
larger  farmer  1?  takme  his  place  due  to  the 
fact  that  with  good  ec.uipmf-n*  he  can  tend 
more   acre? 

Our  Government  ;?  •■a'-'f.-.v.t:  ab  ut  -  jr 
Middle  West  feedir.g  t.'-.e  wcrid.  sii.ci  e^try 
American  farmer  wants  to  do  his  share,  but 


as  us  impossible  to  Increase  his  acreage 
through  lack  cf  help,  he  can  or.ly  expect  to 
replace  manpower  with  fMter-powered  nin- 
chlnery. 

The  present  picture  is  that  the  farmers' 
needs  for  new  equipmc  t  are  such  that  the 
demand  is  138  percent  o'.  1940  production 
which  would  be  adeqii.  -c  •-  replace  Inrm 
labor  and  increase  the  acreage  cf  harvestable 
crope 

The  Office  cf  Production  Managemeiit  at 
the  present  WTillng  has  picked  out  an  arbi- 
trary figure  of  60  perceot  for  material  to 
be  allotted  the  farm-equipment  industry 
and  this  figure  is  80  percent  of  1940  pro- 
duction, and  only  rtpresents  50  percent  of 
the  material  needed  to  supply  the  equip- 
ment industries'  need  for  1942  And  again  I 
say  that  only  the  upper  bracket  of  our 
American  farmers  was  able  tc  absorb  this 
supply  The  lower  bracket  is  Just  now  crm- 
ing  into  lU  own  due  to  the  present  i  r.c.-- 
of  farm  commodltlee 

This  80  percent  allocated  in  materials  of 
1940  production  has  already  been  85  percent 
used  up.  as  the  Govertment  s  fiscal  year 
starts  July  1. 

The  industry  Is  getting  letters  daily  from 
f-rmers  who  have  had  orders  placed  for 
months  with  dealer?  who  sold  them  equip- 
ment which  the  farmer  has  been  unnble  to 
get  due  to  the  lack  cf  HiBtenal  to  build  it. 

Thousands  of  acres  uf  fccybeans  will  stand 
In  the  field  over  the  winter  due  to  the  short- 
age of  combines  to  har\-Fst  them  Svirveys 
shew  that  soybean  acreeges  are  to  be  in- 
creased at  least  20  percent  in  1542  and  the 
lack  of  farm  labor  forces  the  farmer  to 
harvest  his  crops — a-^  veil  n<:  plant  and  culti- 
vate them — with  n'  a  n-  dern  one-man- 
operated   equipment  ' 

Steel  to  the  agricultural  manufacture  will 
answer  the  farmer's  needs  to  enable  him  to 
increase  his  acreage  to  produce  the  much 
needed  foods  to  win  th-    war 

Agricultural  institution?  and  G  vprr.mfnt 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminl?tr-&'-.  n  pro- 
grams advocate  the  ans^*•er  is  repair  part?  tor 
old  machines,  but  many  of  the'-e  m.<.ch-.nes 
setting  in  the  farmers'  fence  corners  are  Dbso- 
lete  and  repairs  are  not  bought  ar.d  haven't 
been  for  years. 

The  steel  for  repair  paffts  Is  to  ccnie  fr-m 
the  80  p>ercent  of  the  materials  ai:  cated 
the  Industry  and  tcdi.v  th.-.t  .-t  ck  c!  ma- 
terial IS  exhatisted  Tne  .\mrr.can  farmer 
will  appreciate  your   c      per  at  ion. 


The   War  Resolutions 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or    rHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcENTATIVES 


M'  nday   Dtcevihcr  15.  1941 


Mr  KTRW.AN  Mr  Epeaker.  on  Thurs- 
day, when  wa:  was  declared  on  Germany 
and  Italy.  I  wa,':  .n  !'(  ungstown.  Ohio. 
called  there  btcau.se  of  personal  and 
official  bu.'-ine^.s. 

I  re?r*'T  that  I  wa.'-  unable  to  make  a 
■♦  plane  cr  tra.n  crnnection  wl^iich  would 
have  enablf_d  nif  tc  return  to  Wasliington 
in  time  to  cast  rr,y  vole. 

Hud  I  b»en  hier^.  I  wculd  have  voted 
'■yt.-a'  en  both  Ksr.lu'ions  declaring  a 
state  of  war  to  »  x  s:  b''w»n  the  Unite-i 
S'ate^  ar.d  Taly  and  Geirr.any. 


^ 
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Profit  Patriots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  15,  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     BERNARD    J. 
GEHRMANN,   OF   WISCONSIN 


Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Hon. 
Bernard  J.  Gehrm.ann: 

Fellow  Anierican.s.  tonight  I  speak  to  ycu 
frcm  our  calmly  Rrim  but  confident  Capital 
Tlu>re  Is  no  hysteria  here — only  the  cold, 
rit'htenus  wrath  of  an  Indignant  people  who 
h;ive  seen  a  treachery,  villainous  and  de- 
.«plcab!e  In  all  the  Nation  there  Is  a  deter- 
mined unity  to  avenge  the  act.5  of  the  "wa>py 
wantons"  from  Nippon  as  well  as  the  ma.«ter 
dictator.  Hitler,  who  m.-tigated  it  all 

The  whole  N.iticn  Is  called  upon  tc  give  and 
serve — that  meai'..<  everyone  not  a  sacriflcuii 
few.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  each  of  u^  to  find 
the  most  prcductive  and  useful  work — no 
task  is  too  humble  The  drones  are  dead- 
weight They  are  the  millstones  about  the 
neck  of  progress  Our  solid  support  shall  sus- 
tain everyone  on  defense  duty  frcm  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  in  the  White  House  to  the 
last  soldier  and  service  man  in  tlie  far-flung 
outposts  of  this  Nation.  I  demand  that  cur 
sacrilice  shall  be  more  than  mere  lip  service 

I  had  prepared  this  message  I  bring  ycu 
tonight  before  the  war  I  believe  that  what  I 
had  to  say  then  is  doubly  important  at  this 
time.  The  President  has  told  you  that  we 
must  expand  our  productive  economy  and 
defense  efforts  We  need  the  tools  to  win — 
there  must  be  no  wlthhcldlng  We  must  pro- 
duce the  most — we  mut't  get  the  most  for  our 
defense  dollars  Those  who  hitherto  exacted 
tribute  from  the  defense  program  must  ajid 
shall  pay  tribute  to  support  it.  Tliose  who 
engaged  in  sharp  dealing  with  Uncle  Sim 
before  had  better  take  note  that  acts,  which 
were  were  mere  trickery  then,  are  treason 
now 

A  modern  town  crier  might  well  announce, 
"The  James  boys  ride  again  "  Figuratively 
this  statement  ts  true.  I  am  not  speakme  cf 
the  robust  robber  of  another  era  a.~tr:de  a 
tru.'-tv  steed  but  of  the  privileged  plunderers 
cf  this  stream-lined  age  who  loll  in  the 
luxury  of  expensive  hotels  and  cute  cocktail 
corners  at  your  expense 

The  locale  of  their  operations  Is  not  In  the 
frontier  .section  of  a  new  and  growing  nation 
but  within  the  shadow  of  your  Naticn'.'  Capi- 
tol Their  booty  does  not  come  from  'he 
royal  regents  in  Robin  Hood  style  but  fn  m 
the  hard-toilmg  and  self-sacrificing  citizenry 
cf  this  country  Frcm  the  men  and  women 
buying  defense  biinds  from  small  savings  and 
paying  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  tax  burden 
made  necessary  to  Insure  our  defense 

I  am  referrint;  to  the  lobbyist — the  de- 
fense broker^the  commission  agent  who 
represents  to  industry— mostly  small  Indus- 
try— that  for  a  le€  he  can  secure  a  defen.-e 
contract.  I  am  directly  alluding  to  the  high- 
powered,  liquor-vending  leech  who  is  filling 
Washington  hotels  and  the  corridors  of  gov- 
ernmental department?  The  f\xers-for-a- 
fee  who,  by  tbe.r  very  presence  here,   leave 


the  easy  Inference  of  a  ccrruptnes.'-  in  all  cfS- 
clal  places,  and  that  this  defense  program  is 
operated  for  the  enrichment  of  a  privileged 
few  These  men  are  being  paid  and  are  being 
promised  fees  amounting  to  a  king's  ransom 

for  supposedly  using  tiieir  influence  and  cc  n- 
tacts  to  get  contracts  for  a  favored  few  We 
have  evidence  of  this  by  the  suits  that  are 
cropping  up  and  are  new  pending  to  collect 
fees  for  csten.Mb'.y  delivering  millicns  cf  dol- 
lars worth  of  defense  orders 

But  there  Is  another  conclusion — the  right 
one  If  these  men  are  not  really  getting  the 
contra:-:?  through  their  efforts:  if  the  orders 
would  have  been  placed  whether  or  not  they 
were  r.  n  tlie  scene — and  I  am  sure  they 
would — then  they  are  imp&sters  of  the  worst 
sort,  the  criminal  kind.  They  are  actually  ex- 
torting money  under  fal.-e  pretenses. 

We  must  have  faith  In  the  men  In  our 
Government.  I  am  not  calling  for  a  blind 
ar.d  unreasoning  trust,  but  I  know  that  most 
of  tiie  men  in  key  positions  have  proved 
themsflves  well  and  continue  to  acquit  them- 
selves m  an  honest  and  patriotic  manner. 
That  is  why  I  resent  the  presence  of  the  Icb- 
byi.>t  and  profit  patriot  who  slyly  Implies  a 
l)resence  of  graft  and  dishonesty.  This  is  not 
so:  I  have  -reat  respect  for  the  men  In  the 
Maritime  Commi.ssion  and  m  the  Army  and 
Navy  procurement  sectioi:-;.  I  have  seen 
these  men  in  operatioii  wh-^n  the  officials  ot 
firm.s  m  my  di^rnrt  were  here  negotiating 
contracts 

I  have  testimonials  m  my  fil-s  which  were 
unsolicited  and  in  which  firm  members  hon- 
estly admit  that  they  had  never  received 
fairer  treatment  than  they  had  from  the  men 
in  the  Maritime  Commi.ssion  and  the  Navy 
The-e  same  businessmen  were  pestered  and 
importuned  by  severnl  "defense  brokers"  who 
learned  they  were  m  Washington  to  secure 
contracts,  after  having  submitted  bids.  The 
members  of  one  firm  m  desperation  changed 
hotels  in  order  tc  end  the  ceaseless  annoy- 
ance 

It  was  my  distinct  jjleasure  to  hear  a  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
tell  these  busine.-s  representatives  that  they 
would  be  better  received  if  they  would  come 
alone— and  leave  the  contact  man  at  home. 
From  numerous  conferences  I  know  that  the 
department  heads  dislike  the  presence  of  the 
profit  patriot,  but  cannot  exclude  him  from 
Government  buildings  We  will  be  doing 
them  a  great  favor  by  legislating  him  off  the 
scene  Once  they  have  secured  a  contract  of 
employmicnt,  the  commission  men  then,  In 
order  to  impress  their  client.  Impose  numer- 
ou.s  time-consuming  conferences  on  procure- 
ment officers  It  follows  that,  in  addition  to 
their  exorbitant  fees,  they  was:e  the  valuable 
time  of  the  men  who  are  direct. iig  the  defense 
program 

The  defen-e  broker  acids  nothing  to  our 
production  progress — but  they  demand  much 
Every  cent  of  the  fee  they  have  collected  for 
doing  nothing  has  added  to  tt.e  costs  of  de- 
fen.se  contracts  The  added  ccsts  are  pa.s^ed 
on  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na-;cn  You  pay 
the  bill  for  their  alleged  but  spurious  services. 

Modestly.  I  take  credit  for  tranding  these 
lecherous  creatures  as  profit  patriots  and 
defense  brokers  I  wanted  to  stigmatize 
them.  I  want  to  go  further  than  this  — I  want 
to  outlaw  them  I  introduced  a  resolution, 
No.  347,  on  November  21,  calling  on  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  str-iect  committee  of'*the 
House  tc  Investigate  their  acrivities  and  to 
propose  to  the  Congress  some  type  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  make  their  activities  crimi- 
nal or  to  make  them  subm.t  "o  registration 
with  either  the  State  Department  or  some 
other  agency  and  to  prescribe  stringent  rules 
under  which  they  could  operate 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  have 
reference  to  tiie  legitimate  clficials  of  cor- 
porations who  are  here  on  (tSrial  business 
with  respect  to  defense  orders,  nor  to  the 


legislative  representatives  here  In  behalf  of 
pending  bills  I  am  after  the  rank  racketeer 
who  is  now  waxing  wealthy  for  doing  nothing. 

The  committee  created  by  my  resolution 
should  undertake  an  over-all  Investigatkn  of 
defense  lobbying — of  the  activities  of  the 
commlssiob  agent  acting  as  a  middleman. 
This  comailttee  would  not  undertake  an  In- 
vestigation into  the  awarding  of  contracts 
or  the  contract  prices  paid  for  ships,  guns, 
munitlonat  buildings,  and  supplies.  That  is 
being  ably  done  by  the  Military  AfTalrs  Com- 
mittee, the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committet,  and  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
The  new  committee  would  not  In  any  way 
Interferl' with  the  Jurisdiction  or  prerogatives 
of  other  standing  committees  of  the  House. 

There  It,  no  need  of  large  appropriations 
to  support^thls  investigation.  All  of  the  work 
can  be  do^e  here  in  the  Capitol — the  scene  of 
the  activities  of  the  lobbyist.  There  Is  no 
need  to  travel  about  the  Nation  holding 
hearings  ih  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  testimony  gathered  by  other  commit- 
tees duriqg  their  investigations  of  contract 
costs  whi«h  have  reference  to  the  fees  and 
machinations  of  the  "proflt  patriot"  could  be 
coordinated  with  material  obtained  In  the 
investigation  of  the  lobbyist.  The  recom- 
mendatioO  for  effective  legislation  could  then 
be  made  after  the  over-all  pattern  had  been 
secured.  Many  people  who  have  informa- 
tion on  tie  "contact  piea"  have  assured  me 
that  they 'would  gladly  come  forward  vclun- 
tarily  to  apsist  in  cleaning  up  this  obnoxious 
mess. 

I  feei  that  in  an  effort  ^s  serious  and  as 
earnest  as  our  defence  elTort— ^the  middlemen 
are  a  defitiite  and  costly  menace.  They  are 
noxious  surplusage  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  must  be  eliminated  froci  the  national 
scene. 

We  in  Congress  owe  a  fiduciary  duty  to  the 
people  of  \he  Nation — we  are  trustees  in  fact. 
During  th|s  time,  when  the  Nation  Is  in  peril 
and  struggling  under  the  Herculean  tasks  of 
waging  a  great  war  and  assisting  all  the  dem- 
ocratic nafticns  of  the  world  in  their  efforts, 
the  responsibilities  of  this  duty  weigh  far 
more  heatily.  Any  situation  Inimical  to  our 
national  ^-elfare  must  have  our  immediate 
attention..  This  is  a  war  of  industrial  sys- 
tems. Thie  nation  which  otit-produces  the 
other  wil^  in  the  long  run.  surge  forward  to 
final  victqry.  The  dollars  lest  in  waste  mean 
sacrifices  ^f  needed  machines  and  equipment. 
Each  doUir  and  each  dime  usurped  makes  a 
dent  in  oUr  defense. 

Calling  attention  to  the  presence  of  the 
defense  broker  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
criticism  pf  the  administration,  nor  does  it 
Imply  a  lick  of  alertness  on  the  part  of  our 
leaders.  Situations  such  as  this  mushroom 
up  overnight.  In  the  end.  man  usually 
makes  hi3  own  laws.  When  we  find  a  group 
taking  dllhonest  and  unfair  advantage  of  a 
program  tr  an  opportunity,  then  the  legis- 
lators mu$t  regulate  or  control  that  group  to 
stop  the  abuses.  If  the  so-called  contact 
men  served  any  good  purpose  and  contributed 
som.e  service  of  value,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  regulate  him.  but  the  facts  prove  other- 
wise Evtn  a  cursory  Investigation  shows 
that  the  defense  workers  who  are  peddling 
pap  about  being  the  fair-haired  fixers  are 
sailing  usder  false  colors.  The  companies 
that  hire  them  must  add  their  exorbitant  fees 
to  the  coqtract  prices,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer has  to  pay  the  bill.    Why  should  the 

people  of  the  Nation  skimp  and  save  to  buy 
bonds  whCe  we  allow  part  of  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  tlje  bogus  defense  broker?  We  here 
in  Congrees  have  a  duty  to  perform.  This 
cancerous  condition  mtist  be  excised  from 
our  naticmal  economic  picture.  They  are 
mere  confldence  men  working  under  the  guise 
of  trained  business  agents  They  are  getting 
money  umder  false  pretenses.  They  are  Bell- 
ing America  short. 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ixttnd  my  remarks  I  include  a 
radio  address  I  delivered  today  through 
three  Vermont  stations,  and  that  of 
Keene,  N  H..  in  observance  of  the  se.squi- 
centennial  of  our  National  Bill  of  Rights. 

THK  CHARTER   OF    C'UR    FREEDOM 

It  is  a  Significant  coincidence  that  as  we 
Vermonters  are  observing  ihe  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  admission  to 
thf  Union  the  ccuntn,-  itself  is  celebrating 
the  sesquiccntennlal  of  its  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  asked  Congress  the  other  day: 
••What  is  this  Bill  of  Rights?  What  and 
how  much  does  it  mean  to  us'  How  far  are 
we  ready  to  go  to  defend  and  to  maintain 
this  charter,  the  maintenance  and  defense 
of  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation. 
Inviolate,  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech,  free  press,  free  assembly  to  the  end 
that  government  may  respond  ana  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  will  af  the  people  who  are  the 
Government? 

'Only  in  the  defense  and  at  whatever  the 
cost,  of  this  charter  of  ovir  liberties  lies  the 
security  of  our  form  of  govirnment  and  the 
guaranty  of  its  perpetuation. 

•Our  security  is  threatened  from  without 
by  guns  'ind  tanks,  planes  and  ships,  and 
treachery  so  infamous  as  not  to  be  described. 
'•There  are  those  wlthm  cur  gates  who 
would  destroy  us  by  circulating  false  state- 
ments and  Irsldlous  suggestions  tending  to 
confuse  public  thinking.  Whether  these 
people  realize  it  or  not.  some  of  us  do  realize 
that  they  liave  dene  already  a  Job  for  Hitler. 
We  hold  Them  accountable,  despite  their 
protestations  cf  good  Intentions  with  which 
it  Is  said  hell  Is  paved. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  every  American  who 
loves  life  and  cherishes  his  liberty  to  realize 
Just  where  he  is.  How  better  than  to  renew 
hi?  information  regarding  those  things  for 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  stands,  which  things 
he  can  do  i\othing  else  than  to  defend  to  his 
last  breath?" 

DlfTering  from  the  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  Ccnstitution.  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  not  embraced  in  a  single  manu- 
script, for  there  is  none  such  to  which  belongs 
the  exclusive  right  to  be  called  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Far  back  into  the  roots  of  American  history 
reach  the  ldea.s  back  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  as 
we  read  it  of  today 

They  are  to  be  found  In  substance  in  the 
general  fundamentals  published  at  Plymouth 
In  1636  and  in  1639  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connecticut  adopted  a  Declaration  of 
Rights. 

The  colonies  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  and 
New  York  followed  Massachusetts  during  the 
seventeenth  century  as  they  each  and  all  un- 
dertook to  assert  the  rights  they  insisted  were 
theirs  as  colonists,  in  derivation  frcm  the 
common  law  of  Englcnd 

Then  as  the  breach  between  the  colonLsts 
and  the  mother  country  widened  as  the  Rev- 
olutlcn  approached  tliey  began  to  state  their 
demands,  not  ae  grievances  but  at  the  declara- 


tions of  free  men  asserting  the  freedoms  to 
which  they  had  a  right. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  adopted  its 
Declaration  of  Rights  In  October  1774,  and 
again  in  1776  it  prepared  the  way  by  resolu- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 

The  story  of  the  origin  and  the  growth  of 
the  idea,  the  historical  sequence  followed 
through  the  years,  and  the  order  of  events 
as  they  transpired,  all  locking  toward  their 

culmination  in  the  final  amendment  of  otir 
Constitution  by  the  addition  and  adoption 
of  the  10  amendments  All  these  make  most 
interesting,  entertaining,  and  Instructive 
reading  for  one  who  wishes  to  find  back  of 
all  the  storm  the  currents  which  drove  It 
out  of  the  way  or  into  the  open  sunlight. 
The  literature"  of  the  libraries  Is  cluttered 
with  the  reminiscences  of  men  who  made 
and  those  who  remember  the  men  who  made 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  These  are  the  days  when 
no  American  can  afford  not  to  knew  for  what 
he  fights 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "A  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against 
every  government  on  earth,  general  or  par- 
ticular: and  what  no  Just  government  should 
refuse,  or  rest  on  inference." 

Let  us  renew  our  faith  and  remake  the 
declaration  of  our  rights  that  are  worth  de- 
fending, protecting,  and  preserving,  at  what- 
ever the  cost,  and  by  every  means  within  our 
powex.  Without  such  rights  neither  human 
lit>erty,  nor  human  decency,  nor  human  self- 
respect  can  survive. 

These  are  the  principles  by  which  we  gov- 
ern and  are  governed. 

These  are  the  freedoms  for  which  we  fight. 
Therefore  we  do  declare  that   the  Bill   of 
Rights  Is  the  charter  of  our  freedom. 

THE  BlU.   OF   RIGHTS 

Amendment  I.  Freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
and  press,  right  of  assembly  and  petition  — 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  pres^:  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Amendment  II  Right  to  bear  arms —A 
well-regulated  militia.  being  necessary  to  the 
security  cf  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  In- 
fringed 

Amendment  V.  Liberty,  property,  and  due 
against  the  military —No  soldier  shall.  In 
time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  hcuse  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war.  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 
Amendment  IV.  Security  of  the  home 
against  search  and  seizure — The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmaticn. 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized 

Amendment  V  Liberty,  property,  and  due 
process  of  law — No  person  shall  be  held  to 
aiiswer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamotis 
crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces  or  in  the  militia,  when  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  dan- 
ger: nor  shall  any  i>erson  he  subject  for  the 
same  offenpe  to  be  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb:  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criml.ial  case  to  be  a  witness  agair>st  himself; 
nor  L^e  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation 

Amendment  VI  Th'  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons.—In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  ac- 
cused shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been   committed,   which   diatrlct    shall    have 


of 

as 


been  previously  ascertained  by  law.  a:.d  to  be 
informed  cf  the  natu'i  Hiid  toU>e  ^f  tht  accu- 
sation; to  be  c  nfronted  w.th  tht  witi. esses 
against  hira;  to  have  ci  mpuisory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  m  ir.s  :a  ci,  and  tc  have 
the  assistance  cf  ccui.stl  for  his  dtfiuse 

Amendment  Vll  Jviry  trial  in  comr.ion  law 
suits — In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  con'rcversy  sh.all  exceed  $20,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  si...  11  be  preserved,  and 
no  fact  tried  by  a  Juiy.  sli.iU  be  otherwise 
reexamined  in  any  court  oJ  ihi  Uiuied  Suates. 
than   according  tc   the   rules  el    ihe   ctinmoa 

law, 

Amendment  VIII  B;.:.  a:.d  pui-shnu  i.ts  — 
Excessive  ball  siiall  nn  l>e  requiied.  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  linposed.  nor  cruel  and  u:. visual 
punishments    inflicted 

Amendment  IX  Fundamental  rights  ol  the 
individual. — The  enumeraticn  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  certain  riktlits,  shall  i.^i  bt  ci  n- 
strued  to  deny  or  dif-parace  >.lhc:t  rttiiiiied 
bv  the  people 

'Amendment    X.  Reserved     lights    of    the 
States— The    powers    not    deltgaied    to    the 
United  States  by  the  C<-nstitution.  nor  pro- 
hibited  by   It    to  the   States,   are    reserved    tc 
the  States  respectively,  or  tc  ti,e  pt.  pie. 
So  reads  our  Bill  of  rights! 
As    we  properly   observe  this   15th   day 
December    we    are    to    be   rtmiiiaed    also 
sueeested   by  tlie  late  Justice  Braiideis  that 
"Those  who   won  cur  mdepei. deuce  briitved 
that  the  final  end  of  the  State  v.  us  t.    make 
men  free  tc  develop  their  facultKs    and  that 
in    its    government    tl.f    cie^.he;  >-:\e    ioices 
should    prevail    over    the    arbit  .>ry        They 
valued  lit>erty  both  as  an  end  ai.c  a^  a  means 
They    believed    lit>erty    to    be    the    secret    of 
happiness  and  courace  to   be  tlie  secret    of 
liberty.    They  believed  that  freedom  t(   think 
as  ycu   will   end   to   speak   as   y   u    think    are 
means    Indispensable    to    the    di'-cvery    and 
spread   of  political  truth;    that   without   free 
speech    and    assembly    di&cussio:^    wou'.d    be 
futile;    that    with    them,    discui-sun    affords 
ordinarily    adequate   protection   against    the 
dissemination  of  noxiotis  doctrine ,    that   the 
greatest  menace  to  freedom  is  an  inert  peo- 
ple; that  public  discussion  Is  a  political  duty; 
and  that  this  should  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple   of   the    American    Government       They 
recognized  the  risks  to  which  all  human  in- 
stitutions are  subject.     But  they  knew   that 
order    cannot    be    secured    merely    through 
fear  of  punishment  for  its  Infraction;   that 
it  is  hazardous  to  discourage  thought,  hope. 
and  imagination;  that  fear  breeds  repiessK  n; 
thsrt  repression  breeds  hate;   that  hate  men- 
aces   stable    government;     that    the    path    of 
safety    lies    in    the    opportunity    to    discuss 
freely     6upp'"is<»d     grievances    ar.d     proposed 
remedies;    a:  cl    tiu-.t    the    fctt;r,e    remedy    for 
evil  counsels  is  good  <  n-  >-      Be.uMng  in  the 
power   of    reiison    as    a;  p..eci    th.r.  ugh    public 
discussion,  they  eschewed   <-'.<.:. c    c    rrced   by 
law— the    argument    cf    !  ::■:     .:.    ;*s    wt  ri-t 
form      Recognizing  the  occasional  tyrannies 
of  governing   majorltiei,   they    amended    the 
Constitution    so    that    free    speech    and    as- 
sembly should  be  guaranteed  "     iWr.tnry  v, 
California.  274  U    S    357    (375  37e      i 

And  again,  now  is  the  time,  aid  this  is  the 
place  for  us  as  citizens  to  remen.ber  that 
"The  Bill  of  Rig!:'.-  as  s;-.ys  Jamfs  P  Pope, 
"is  far  more  than  a  c-.letti  :,  rl  gviarantees; 
It  is  an  exhortation  to  a  quality  of  citizen- 
ship. For  democracy  tc  persist,  there  must 
persist  the  kind  of  people  who  established 
it.     •     •     •■' 

The  ten  paragraphs  of  iht  B.'.i  cf  R.ghts  are 
a  reminder  '.hat  men  ■went  cc\a  and  hungry-, 
that  their  bare  feet  left  blo-^d  stains  across 
the  snow,  that  they  hugged  the  holy  ideal  of 
liberty  to  their  hearts  m  spite  of  ail  the  odds 
that  lay  against  them  m  spite  of  suffering, 
deprivation,  and  disccurapement 

They  did  these  thiiiK.--  n  t  th.at  we  might 
enjoy  freedom  w.'hcut  risk  or  service,  but 
that  we  might  "-acrifire  for  its  maintenance 
as  they  sacrificed  fci  itE  citabllsliment.     The 
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man  who  pn--.«e=se'  liberty  possesses  the  Jewel 
of  greiite'-t  price.  a:.d  aU  the  thievidom  ol 
the  wcrld  w:!!  burn  to  take  It  from  him. 
There  Is  never  any  let-up  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween Ju.<-t  n-.en.  ;-ceklng  to  retain  freedom, 
and  thieves,  .seekmiz  to  command  the  will  of 
others.  There  must  never  be  any  let-up  in 
the  readinp':^  cf  free  people  to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  diii'^e  to  cherish  their  Indfpend- 
enre  Iiiiplicit  In  the  American  Bill  of  Riehts 
Is  a  Guarantee  tlut  transcends  all  cther.s: 
"The  r:eht  cf  sTciifice  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom Is  reserved  t',  all  the  people  "  Our  Bill 
of  Rl^'hts:  What  :t  Means  to  Me.  edited  by 
James  Waterman  Wise  New  York,  Bill  of 
Rights  Sesriuicentennial  Committee,  1941, 
p    110   111  ) 

Let  nie  cos^lud:'  by  paying  my  tribute  to 
Thoma'-   P:iine.   w'lo   said: 

"Thi  se  who  (x.^ect  to  reap  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  mu-t  like  men,  undergo  the  fa- 
tieues  of  suppiTting  it  "  (The  Crisis  In 
the  Writings  of  Thomas  P;ilne  ) 

And  my  respects  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  talked   for  all  of  us  when  he  said: 

"Those  who  wruld  give  up  essential  lib- 
erty to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety, 
clc;-erve   neither   liberty   nor   safety." 

Lastly.  I  say  to  ycu  as  did  John  Eliot  to 
the  Parliament  of  King  Charles; 

"Tho^e  rights  tJiat  made  our  fathers  fr^^e 
men  are  in  questK  n  If  they  be  not  now  the 
more  carefully  pres*>rved  •  •  .*  they  wiU 
render  us  to  po^t.-rity  less  free,  less  worthy 
than  our  father-  " 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF    W.\SHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  15,  1941 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  loyal, 
patriotic  American  that  ultimately  we 
will  win  this  terrible  war  that  has  been 
forced  upon  us.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
sacrifice  that  the  American  people  will 
make  in  order  that  we  may  prosecute 
this  war  to  a  succes.sful  conclusion. 
Whatever  difTerences  of  opinion  mipht 
liave  prevailed  among  us  in  reference  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation,  those 
difTerences  all  disappeared  on  last  Sun- 
day, December  7.  when  we  were  premedi- 
tatedly.  maliciously,  and  treacherously 
attacked  by  tlie  Japanese  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Tills  attack,  instead  of  creating 
public  psycliolopy  of  fear  and  resigna- 
tion, has  developed  a  new  spirit  of  cour- 
age and  determination  that  assures  ulti- 
mate victory. 

.*DEQU.^TE    .^!R    FORCE    NF'^ESSARY 

The  awful  occurrences  during  the  fate- 
ful week  beginning  December  7  have 
brought  conviction  to  even  the  most 
skeptical  that  the  Nation's  air  power  is 
perhaps  the  most  essential  of  our  war- 
fighting  forces  required  to  insure  a 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion  of  this 
war. 

While  we  have  made  great  progress  in 
strengthening  and  augmenting  our  air 
forces,  we  are  still  far  short  of  what  must 
be   done    before    this   struggle    is   over. 


Magnesium  and  Aluminum  Essential  To 
Win  the  War 


There  are  many  e.-sential  ffa:uvfS  to 
building  and  maintaining  a  pir.verful,  ef- 
fect ivf,  and  modern  air  force.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  discu.'Js  the  relati\e  merits  of 
each  cf  them.  I  do  know,  hc-.v.  ver,  that 
no  one  would  deny  that  we  c.mnot  build 
a  mighty  air  armada,  such  as  wr  and  our 
allies  must  have,  without  the  two  most 
essential  materials  u.'-ed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  airplanes — to  wit.  aluminum  and 
magnesium.  I  am  equally  sure  that  no 
one  will  deny  the  furtlnn-  fact  that  there 
is  now,  and  there  will  be  for  months  to 
come,  a  shortage  of  both  {Y.ese  metals, 
because  it  is  a  well-knowr  fact  that 
there  is  only  a  limited  supfly  of  these 
veiy  essential  light  metals  available  for 
the  construction  of  airplane; ,  and  none 
whatever  available  for  civilirn  uses. 

WHO     I.S    TO     EL.^ME     FOR    THE    5  HOnT.'^GE? 

No  pood  purpose  can  be  ser--'d  by  criti- 
cizing an  individual  or  a  group  in  times 
like  these  concerning  cur  nc.tional  lack 
of  preparation  for  war  unles;  such  criti- 
cism be  constructive  and  point  the  way 
to  overcoming  present  obstacles.  The 
complete  monopolistic  contio  in  the  past 
of  the  production  of  both  aluminum  and 
magne.sium — aluminum  by  he  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  and  ma^n^.-uim  by 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.— have,  b^^yond  any 
doubt,  resulted  in  our  existirg  shortage. 
We  are  required  to  step  up  aluminum 
production  from  less  than  400.000.000 
pounds  to  more  than  1.600.000.000 
pounds  per  annum,  and  magne.-iurn  fiom 
h\s.s  than  20,000.000  pounds  ir.  1939.  u>- d 
in  domestic  industry,  to  400.000000 
pounds  by  the  end  of  1942.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  expect  the  two  concerns 
who,  a  few  years  ago.  had  a  IGO-percent 
monopoly  of  these  im.portant  essential 
metals,  to  now  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  production.  Yet  there  ar'^  men  both 
inside  and  outside  of  Government  serv- 
ice who  have  sought  to  call  only  upon 
these  two  monopolistic  concerns  to  sup- 
ply the  Nation's  needs  in  these  essential 
metals.  In  fact,  even  toda}-  there  are 
experts  drawn  from  these  industries,  or 
who  are  directly  or  indirectlv  identified 
with  the  financial  welfare  of  these  in- 
dustries, occupyins:  im.portant  posts  in 
the  Office  of  Product u^n  Management, 
and  these  men  are  fixing  and  directing 
policy,  all  toward  the  end  that  in  the 
post-war  period  the  continu-:'d  success- 
ful financial  operations  of  thtse  two  con- 
cerns may  be  assured.  Now  hat  we  are 
actually  at  war,  I  know  that  we  will 
chanee  our  course  of  ccnduct  in  that  re- 
gard, because  we  must. 

BUSINESS    AND    PP.OfTTS    .AS    VStAL    GONE 

Business  as  usual  and  profits  as  usual 
are  gone,  certainly  dunnp  the  period  of 
the  war,  and  in  large  mea.^ure,  perhaps 
forever.  These  two  t!iin?s  mist  be  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  altar  of  ncces:,ity;  other- 
wise we  are  certain  to  lose  freedom  as 
usual,  for  which  twe  are  all  willing  to 
make  ev^ry  sacrifice,  and  which  we  are 
determined  must  prevail  in  tliis  country 
after  this  awful  nightmare  of  war  has 
passed. 

EMERCENTY        A6E.NCIES        MIST        NC  W       BE        WAR 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, the  Office  of  Produ:tion  Man- 
agement, and  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  have  all  rightly  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  preparation  of 


our  defenie  program  during  the  period 
that  we  have  designated  the  emergency 
period.  That  period  has  now  evolved 
into  the  War  period,  and  the  agencies 
which  I  have  mentioned  must  approach 
these  tremendous  national  problems  with 
a  single  ol^jective,  and  that  is  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war. 

ENLARGED    SfACNESIUM     METAL    CAPACITY    INSXTF- 
I  FICIENT 

With  all  the  expansions  provided  for 
magnesium  in  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
at  the  end  of  1942,  we  will  still  be  24.000,- 
000  pounds  short  of  magnesium  metal, 
and  this  statement  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  every  new  undertaking  in 
the  expaneion  of  magnesium  will  be  car- 
ried forward  on  time  and  successfully. 
The  expansion  program  provides  that  six 
concerns  Will  be  manufacturing  magne- 
sium by  the  end  of  1942,  and  their  com- 
bined production  will  be  376000.000 
pounds  per  annum.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  million  pounds  of  this  will 
come  from  the  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
48.000,000  pounds  from  the  Permanente 
Corporation,  112,000.000  pounds  from 
Basic  Magnesium,  Inc.,  and  90,000.000 
pounds  from  the  combined  production  of 
the  follo^ring  three  concerns:  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Corporation,  Mathie- 
son  Alkali  Works,  and  Diamond  Alkali 
Co. 

OTHER  SOURCES   OF    MACNESFUM 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  entire  time 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  hftve  worked  unceasingly  to  re- 
ceive recognition  for  the  most  logical, 
natural,  tnd  certain  source  of  magne- 
sium metel  production  that  exists  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  that  is  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  in  my  own  congressional  district. 
Magnesium  production,  like  aluminum 
production,  is  dependent  primarily  upon 
an  ample  supply  of  electrical  energy. 
There  is  no  place  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
where  a  supply  so  certain  and  so  exten- 
sive can  and  will  shortly  be  available  as 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Production  Is 
also,  of  coairse,  dependent  upon  an  ample 
source  of  raw  material,  and  here,  again, 
the  region  I  have  mentioned  is  richly  en- 
dowed in  that  regard. 

MAGNESruM  POSSIBILITIES  BROUGHT  TO  THE 
ATTENTICKN  OF  OFFICE  OF  PRODUCTION  MAN- 
ACEMENr  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  COR- 
PORATION! 

It  has  been  impossiblie  to  break 
through  tSne  powerful  wall  of  resistance 
created  bj  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  the  matter 
of  the  production  of  these  light  metals 
and  establishing  an  independent  source 
of  supply.  I,  therefore,  in  desperation, 
on  the  19th  day  of  October  1941  ad- 
dressed a  communicaton  to  the  Honor- 
able WilliBm  Knudsen,  Director  General 
of  the  0£9ce  of  Production  Management, 
and  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones.  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Federal  Loan  Admin- 
istrator. The  communication  to  each  of 
these  gentlemen  was  identical,  and  I 
shall  not  burden  the  Record  with  the  en- 
tire letter,  but  do  desire  to  Quote  extracts 
from  it.  The  extracts  from  the  letters 
to  each  of  the  aforementioned  gentle- 
men are  as  follows: 

My  Congressional  District  Is  the  Filth 
District  o<  the  State  of  Washington,  In 
which  Is  located  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the 
greatest    source   of   electrical   energy    in    all 
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the  wi  r!d  Last  Saturday  the  first  giant 
generating  unit  went  on  the  line,  producing 
108  000  kil<  watts  and  there  are  17  more 
units  to  be  Installed. 

What  I  particularly  desire  to  bring  to  your 
attention  Is  the  fact  that  no  steps  whatever 
have  been  taken  to  make  use  cf  the  energy 
that  will  be  avaljablc  m  January  or  Febru- 
ary for  magnesium  prcduction  I  think  that 
a  delay  in  this  regard  is  unreasonable,  In- 
excusable, and   rightly   Justifies  criticism. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  co- 
operating with  the  S:ate  of  Washington,  for 
8  years  has  been  wrrking  to  develop  new 
processes  for  securing  magnesite  concen- 
trates from  the  ore.  siiid  thus  utilizing  lower 
grade  ores,  and  further  to  develop  a  new 
elcctrothermlc  process  of  reducing  the  mag- 
nesite concentrates  ^o  metallic  magnesium. 
This  work  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  Station  located  at  Washington 
State  College.  Pullman.  Wash  Their  ef- 
forts m  both  thee  regards  have  been 
crowned  with  unexpected  success.  A  small 
pilot  plant  Is  now  in  operation  at  the  Bureau 
Static  n  with  a  capacity  of  from  80  to  100 
pounds  per  day  of  almost  100  percent  pure 
metal,  and  the  Government  controls  this 
process. 

Within  50  miles  of  Spokane,  where  Coulee 
power  will  be  available,  at  2  mills  a  kilowatt 
hour,  there  are  kn<^wn  dejxjsits  of  almost 
20.000  000  tons  of  reserves  of  magnesite  t  re. 
and  yet  ncthmg  has  been  done  to  procure 
this  very  essential  metal  and  take  advantage 
of  the  Government  controlled  process,  as 
well  as  the  exceptlonaHy  cheap  Government 
generated  and  transmitted  electricity  The 
difference  in  cost  of  electrical  energy  of  2 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour  and  7  mills  per  kilo-  i 
watt  hour  just  raeims  a  difference  cf  5  cents 
a  pcund  en  each  pcund  of  metal  produced. 

I  find  from  the  hearings  on  the  bill  we 
passed  a  few  days  ajjo.  enlarging  the  borrow- 
ing power  c(  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
pc^raticn.  that  huge  sums  of  money  have 
already  been  alloca*ed  to  the  Dow  people  In 
Texas  to  pump  untold  millions  of  gallons  of 
brine  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  produce 
metal  that  will  cost  from  20  to  30  cents 
a  pi  und,  against  met.il  that  can  be  produced 
a'  Spokane  for  around  12  cents  a  pound:  like- 
wise, a  •63.000.000  appropriatioji  has  been 
made  for  production  In  Nevada,  where  it  is 
Impossible  to  produce  this  metal  at  anything 
like  the  low  price  for  metal  that  would  be 
produced  at  Spokane 

I  am  not  finding  f;-.ult  with  these  steps,  as 
such,  but  It  is  beyond  understanding  why 
your  agency  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  do  not  hasten  a  full  use  of  the 
production  possibilities  in  the  region  where 
vast  quantities  of  ore  are  available  under 
Government  dlscovc^ed.  owned,  and  con- 
trolled processes,  and  the  only  place  In  the 
continental  United  States  where  an  ample 
power  supply  Is  available. 

I  do  nst  criticize  yru  personally,  because 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  magnificent 
Job  you  are  dmng  anc  I  appreciate  its  maenl- 
tude.  but  I  am  hopeful  that  through  this 
ccmmunication  I  wil:  be  able  to  arouse  your 
personal  Interest  to  the  point  where  you  wUl 
Investigate  and  ascertain  if  the  facts  are  as 
I  represent  them,  and  then  see  that  some 
action  Is  tak-  n, 

EEPLT  FROM    MP.    KNrn~!N   AND  MR.  JESSE  JONES 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  16.  1941.  I 
rr-c-'.vt-^d  a  reply  from  the  Hon.  William 
S.  Knudsen,  which  is  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  PRf.rrc-:ioN  Management. 

WiUhmgtcn.  L<    C  .  October  16.  1941. 
Hon    CuAKLX-s  H    Lea.t. 

House  of  Represtntatiies. 
Dtar  Mr  Leavy:  I  have  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 9  concerning  the  problem  of  producing 
magnesium  In  the  State  of  Washingtcn. 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  using  the 
cheap  power  which  :s  available  In  the  Spo- 
kane district. 


Your  lc:tcr  covers  many  phases  of  this 
whole  problem,  and  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  would  arrange  to  see  Mr 
A  H  Bunker.  Chief.  Aluminum  and  M.  g- 
neslum  Branch  OCBce  cf  Pioductlcn  M.magc- 
ment.  who  would  be  delighted  to  go  over  the 
many  details  of  this  letter  You  have  the 
impressu  n.  I  gather,  that  the  Government  Is 
supporting  prcgrams  for  manufac'uring  msg- 
nesium  which  will  cost  in  the  neighborhccd 
of  20  or  30  cents  per  pound.  As  an  exi.mple, 
the  arrangement  for  power  from  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam  is  highly  satisfactory  and  should 
produce  extremely  low-cost  magnesium  Fur- 
ther, we  do  not  expect  in  our  entire  mag- 
nesium program  to  have  any  wide  discrep- 
ancies in  cost:  from  the  present  oiKlook.  all 
the  magnesium  in  our  program  should  be 
low-ccst  production 

We  are  familipr  with  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  at  Pullman.  Wash  .  and  h3ve 
discussed  this  situation  with  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Our  Information 
at  the  present  time  is  that,  although  many 
cf  its  phases  are  showing  great  premise,  nev- 
ertheless  there  are  remaining  some  problems 
which  should  be  further  worked  out  before 
a  lyge-scale  commercial  plant  would  be 
Justified 

We  will,  of  course,  review  this  matter  wuh 
them  from  time  to  time. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Wn-LIAM    S     KNn)«;FN 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  20  I  received 
a  reply  from  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Loan  Agenct, 
y^'ashinoton.  October  20.  1941. 
Hen    Ch ARIES  H    Leavt. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D   C. 
My  Dear  Concressm.»n     I  have  ycur  letter 
of    October   9     1941     and   the   encloRed   sheets 
from  the  CoNGRESSION^L  Record  cf  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  October  7    1941 

Ycur  comments  ccncernlng  the  availabil- 
ity of  magnesite  ore  and  cheap  power  for  the 
conversion  of  the  same  intej  magnesium 
metal,  and  also  your  desire  to  have  a  plant 
for  the  production  of  this  metal  erected  at  or 
rear  Spokane,  Wash  .  have  been  read  with 
interest  I  note  you  have  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S  Knudsen  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
discuss  It  with  him  v.henever  it  becomes 
necessary  to  establish  additional  plants  for 
the  prcduction  of  magnesium. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jesse  H   Jones. 

Adrrj^nistrator. 

MrCH    VAtrABLE    TIME    LOST 

Mr.  Speaker.  week.s  have  pa.«;sed,  and 
they  in  turn  have  become  months,  until 
now  practically  2  months  have  passed 
with  no  action  whatever  bemg  taken 
toward  utilizing  35  000  precious  kilowatts 
of  electrical  energy  that  will  be  available 
In  Spokane  in  March  or  Apiil  of  next 
year,  nor  toward  supplying  ar.  admitted 
deficiency  of  24,000,000  pounds  ol  that 
featherweight  metal,  magnesium,  at  a 
price  of  about  half  of  what  is  now  being 
paid  for  it.  I  do  feel  there  is  reason 
to  complain. 

DOCUMENT' OY      FVIDFNCE     PROVING     THE     FACTS 
HFRFTN    STATED 

Dr.  A.  E  Drucker.  dean  cf  The  Scliool 
of  Mines  at  Pullman  W.-'-h  ,  a  real 
scientist,  and  an  eminent  authority  in 
metallurgical  research,  in  response  to 
requests  for  information  from  me.  has 
supplied  me  with  certain  facts  concern- 
ing both  magnesium  and  aluminum  in 
telegrams  sent  me  during  the  last  few 
W'tks.  and  I  hercwiih  make  them  a  part 
of  this  statement.    Tl^ey  are  as  follows; 


SP'  k^nf    Wash  .  Odobe'-  :S    1011. 
Hon    Ch^rlf-  H    Irs\Y. 

House  O'    Kt  prr.^critanies. 

Waft:i'ic:c-i  D  C: 
At  the  electrcmetalliircca:  research  l.ib- 
oratorles  of  the  S'ate  Colleee  of  Wa-l-'.i:-.i:':i  :i 
we  haAe  after  7  years  of  research  and  '.ib.  rn- 
tory  experimental  work  on  the  veiy  cx'e  I'-ive 
deposits  and^  reserves  of  the  h^jjh-altnnina 
white  clays  of  the  Sfxsllane  region  deve!  ped 
finally  an  economical  sulfuric  acid  U'arhinc 
process  that  will  extract  o\er  90  percent  cf 
the  available  aluminum  as-  .'^unable  hieh- 
grade  alumina  ore  This  new  Wssliingtcn 
State  College  process  as  now  earned  out  will 
produce  eccnomicaliy  superior  alum-.na  ore 
practically  free  from  iron  and  silica  and  otht  r 
impurities  for  the  new  Spokane  $7.000  000 
aluminum  plant  I  beheve  we  have  new  the 
mc)St  feasible  process-  for  those  ea.fpir.  Wa-^h- 
Ington  clays  As  byproduct.^  w*  are  able  to 
extract,  also,  hich-crarie  nhca  "-inids  and 
white  mica  for  the  n.Brket  by  gravity  cori- 
centraticn  and  fioiatu  ti  Th;?  pre  cess  is  new 
ready  for  the  pilot-plant  since 

A     E     DRT    KER. 


Pti-LMAN.  Wash.  Sovcr-^bcr  10.  1941. 
Judge  Chahi.Es  H    Ifavt. 
Cong-^es>man    Hi  use  cf 

Rep^esevtatnes   Wnsliivgtov    D  C 

Near  Castlerock  and  the  main  hlphway  20 
miles  from  Lcngview  Gladdinp.  MrBe.m  &  Co 
have  a  high  alumina  2  t>00-i.cr.'  c!ei-o«-it  fl 
clay  assaying  35  to  45  percei.t  a:umina. 
which  should  be  suited  to  the  producth  n  cf 
alumina-ore  and  aluinlnum-mttal  produc- 
tion at  the  lower  Columbia  River  new  alumi- 
num plants  It  is  e>'imr*rpd  tn-  this  company 
that  there  are  8^a:la^.le  cli.v  re.'^frves  of 
250.000.000  to  350  000  GOT  ton.-  of  very  lew  iron 
content.  Now.  let  us  trke  the  lower  25C,OC0.- 
000  figu.'-e  at  only  25-ptrC' nt  R.uir.ma  con- 
tent, which  ann  unts  to  c>ver  60  000  000  tons 
of  alumina  produced  This  nearby  deposit 
would  supply  all  the  three  new  aluminum 
plant?  designed  to  produce  400  000  OjO  pounds 
mt  tal  per  year  for  the  next  l.'c  yenrs 

The  huge  eastern  Washington  clay  deposits 
near  Spokane  ass:>.ying  25  to  40  pi: cent  alu- 
mina amount  to  c  nsiderably  mere  than 
500,000.000  tons  and  this  alone  would  supply 
the  60.000.000  pound.s  aluminum  per  year  pio- 
ducticn  at  the  Spokane  plant  with  25-percent 
ore  for  the  next  2  000  year.- 

Our  new  W  S  C  process  is  now  ready  for  a 
small  or  semicoT^.in"ierr:al  pilot  plai.t  to  prove 
our  laboratory  develf  pments  And  1  do  hope 
we  can  secure  the  funds  lor  this  important 
strategic  project. 

I  A    E    Drucker. 


Sp'.KAsr    \V«..t}j  .  Scrernber  13,  19il. 
Hon    CHARirs  H    Leavt 

Hm.'^e  (  '  Rrp^c'^r^xtative'^. 

WushJ-ngto-",.  D  C  ■ 
Vice  I*re-idcnt  Garber.  of  the  Northwest 
Magnesite  Co.,  states  that  the  magnesite  de- 
posits of  the  Chewf  lah  are  recrcni?ed  as  the 
largest  In  the  United  States  A  conservativ* 
estimate  of  high-grade  magnesite  ak  ng  the 
31 -mile  strip  in  Stevms  Ciunty  is  about 
10.000.000  tons  T>.e  lowrr  grades  of  mag- 
nesite, intermixed  w.tl:  d.  1^  >:nite,  will 
amount  to  more  th:.n  25  o"»o  000  ten"-  The 
present  quarries  an  k:.(  wn  as  rhi  Finch. 
■Moss.  Allen.  Keys*  re.  and  Red  Marble  All 
owned  by  the  Northwest  Miicn'site  Other 
quarries  and  deposits  so  lar  Kn^iwn  alone  th'.s 
strip  are  the  Crosby.  Double  Eaple,  Turk. 
Togo,  and  seven  other  deixjsit-  r. wned  by 
various  persons  The  liigh -grade  ere  coi:- 
tains  5,000,000.000  pounds  cf  magnesium 
metal,  while  the  lower  miHme  grades  con- 
tain 10.000000.000  pounds  Tlir-  proposed 
Spokane  plant  would  have  a  capacity  of  24.- 
000  000  pounds  of  magnesium  per  year  and 
these  large  ore  reserves  in  this  repion  wruld 
last,  at  this  rate,  for  over  600  years  Ccn-id- 
ering  the  present  emergency  and  the  condi- 
tions likely  to  come  about  after  the  wai  on 
a  real  competitive  basis  with  all  other  n)ag- 
nesium  plants  m   the   United  Statis,  whlcii 
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v.-ii:  hi.  a  -urvivul  -.  f  ilie  fittest,  the  Sp'jkane 
pl.i:.'  i>  ihc  bj-t  investment  the  Govern- 
mt-nt  r  u'.d  possibly  niak-',  takirii^  into  con- 
slditation  a!i  factors  The  re;>>  ,ns  are  that 
we  ri  ally  have  the  Kreaiej^t  known  ore  re- 
se:vi-s  ;n  the  Cuuntry  that  CM\  be  eco!;:m- 
Icaliy  r.i!l!rc!  bv  the  fl  ;tati(;n  process  into  a 
Very  hic!.-i;:  icle  niagn-^slte  concentrate  pro- 
duc.!":c  a  Sii^iKy  der^ir able  economically  re- 
cluf.  ci  '■i.per  i/ar.ty  migMcsium  metal  We 
ha^■(■  an  .ibu'.'.cliinrf  th.t-  year  around  of  the 
clieiipM'-t  and  n.-  .-t  d'-pf-ndable  power  in  the 
Nat,(n.  wh:cl-i  niakts  up  the  Important  part 
of   'lie  cost   nf   metal   {rf.ducti'.'n 

VV  h.ive  tour  cr. ;^>-coniine!;tal  railr-ads 
thr  -.r^.i  S;jr,l;a:;e  and  ample  airplane  la::d- 
l;:^'  fi-'::i~  ,i;  tl-.e  pl.c.t  -He  for  roduction  a:-,d 
fabr.raiii.ir  (•c  ;•'  ;  satr  d;-'anre  f'um 
bomb:.:  from  the  c<.>t,  I:i  this  Siifjkane 
regioi  we  have  amp;,  lab  ir  and  houMng 
c.Tiuiit'ims  Th.e  ma.;:.i-ite  deposit?  are  rvAs 
60  n.:K-~  fr-n;  Sp., kane.  ar.d  the  raA'ined 
nia^:. !.■:.:•..'  cor.ceot r.ite  (inly  need  be  hauled 
to  rrjurticn  plant  -:o,:nt»  very  con.-id.  r.-Me 
In  t:a;.-r)(  r:a';-,n.  f..-:~  Th-e  are  the  pies- 
er.t  ;  1,'i  future  co  .n  m  c  rtoi'-on.s  why  a  n:a'^- 
i.e.'-Knn  reduction  plan'  should  be  erected  in 
the  J^pokan.e  rf.;ion  without  delay  with  the 
Inc'eoine  need  and  importance  of  th;s  ultia- 
Ueh*  ir.ft.il  Ir  certainly  now  would  be  a 
seriou?  mistake  to.  pass  by  thi'-  much  nei  did 
pernninent  Wa.-,hin^ton  indu.-try. 

A    E    Drvcker 

CONClfSION 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ha\t'  Rone  to  consider- 
able lenplh  in  the  preparation  of  this 
statement  because  cf  its  tremendous  sig- 
nificance to  our  national  welfare  and  the 
exceptional  ccnt'Tibiition  that  can  be 
made  toward  the  rfipid  creation  of  an 
adequate  air  force  by  assuring  the  pro- 
duction of  the  essentia!  metals  used  in 
the  construction  of  such  air  forces. 

While  I  am  naturally  interested  in  see- 
ing the  State  from  which  I  come  and 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  part,  in 
this  body,  bemg  developed  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  that  the  God-given  re- 
sources of  that  State  be  brought  into  full 
play.  I  would  be  likewise  interested  in 
seeing  such  development  anywhere  else 
within  the  Nation  in  times  such  as  we 
now  experience.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton, cne  of  the  younger  States  of  this 
great  Union,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
father  of  this  country,  is  ready,  willing, 
and  anxious  to  give  to  the  utmost  of  Its 
human  and  natural  resources  in  order 
that  tyranny  may  be  crushed  forever  and 
freedom  remain  through  all  time.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  feebly  though 
earnest  appeal  of  mine  will  receive  full 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  men 
upon  whom  has  fallen  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  in  a  ma- 
terial way  in  this  gargantuan  struggle 
which  will  ultimately  be  decided  upon 
the  ability  and  capacity  to  produce. 


War  Resolution  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Decevihcr  11,  1941 


Mr.  BISHOP.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year 
of  1787  the  people  of  this  land,  in  order 


to  form  a  more  p?rfect  union,  c.^tablosh 
ju.^tice.  insure  domestic  tranquilii' y.  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defen.se,  cremate 
the  peneral  welfare,  secure  the  blessings 
of  peace,  liberty,  and  the  right  to  pur5ue 
happiness  for  themselves  and  for  us, 
established  this  Governmient. 

We  are  a.sain  called  upon  to  prove  if 
j  such  a  Government  can  endure.  To  that 
I  challenge  there  can  be  but  one  answer, 
;  and  that  is  to  once  again  dedicate  our  re- 
sources, cur  wealth,  our  lives,  and  cur 
sacred  honoi  to  preserve  and  protect  cur 
country  and  the  principle-^  for  uhich  it 
stands. 

Mr,  Sp*  aker,  on  the  pending  resolution 
to  declare  v.ar  I  vote  "aye." 


The  Country  Editor  and  the  W  ar 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  BENNETT 

OF  Mi.s.sot.-ni 
IN  THE  HOI'SE  OF  REPRESFNTA  FIVES 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    BOIIVAR     ..MO 
FREE   PRESS 


Monday  Dcccmhi^v  15.  1941 


Mr,  BENNETT,  Mr,  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  potent  influence  in  forming  or 
reporting  American  public  opinion  is  the 
country  newspaper.  The  .tima  1-town 
newspaper,  usually  editod  and  owned  bv 
the  town's  hardest  worker  and  mcst  pro- 
gressive and  charitable  citizen,  gives 
voice  to  the  true  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  influenced  by  orcran- 
ized  pressure  groups,  business  or  other- 
wise, and  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  do  its  full  part  in  every  emergency. 
More  than  half  a  hundred  such  i^apers. 
Democratic.  Republican.  r,nd  Independ- 
ent, are  published  in  the  11  counties  of 
the  Sixth  Missouri  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. One  of  the  finest  editorials  that  I 
have  read  since  official  en'ry  of  the 
United  States  into  this  war  appeared  in 
the  Bolivar  iMo.t  Free  Press,  December 
11.  1941,    It  reads  as  follows: 

I  From    the    Bolivar    (Mc  \    Free    Pre=s   of 
December  11,   1941  \ 

V — V — w 

In  recent  years  the  original  "U  S  A  "  of  the 
United  Stales  cf  America  has  been  amplified 
into  a  multiplicity  of  alphabetical  letters  in 
an  unending  variety  of  combmaticns.  With 
these  variou?  dishes  cf  alphabet  sctip  the 
Free  Press  has  been  nauseated  but  we  are 
now  heartily  in  favor  of  three  r.ew  letters 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  combined. 
U  and  V  and  W,  They  are  as  important  now 
to  the  .American  people  a.?  are  .A  B  a;  d  C  to 
an  understanding  of  the  American  lai  =:ua:r^. 
They  sand  for  Unite,  Victory,  and  W.^ke  Up, 
America  I 

Unite  for  Victory!  Ho^w  nmpcrtant  a 
united  nation  is  at  any  time  and  pspeciallv 
in  case  of  actual  war.  Union  means  st!eo;L'-h 
American  citizens  who  have  widely  dn  ;-r;;ent 
views  on  various  details  cf  domes:  c  "and 
foreign  policy  can  well  lay  their  pefv  dif- 
ferer.ces  on  the  shelf  and  Join  in  a  siinrenie 
effort  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  sucressful 
conclusion    and    as    early    a    tcrm.mat.jn    as 


possible  That;  the  American  people  can  do 
this  is  slicwn  by  the  vote  In  Congress  to 
declare  the  state  of  war  existing  between  us 
and  Japan — uilanlmcus  in  the  Senate,  and 
only  one  adverie  vote  In  the  House, 

Victory!  Nefer  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  it  more  Imbortant  that  one  warring  side 
be  triuraphantfas  it  is  now  that  the  United 
States  and  allied  nations  win  through  to  a 
decisive  triurr^h.  Conquest  by  the  Axis 
forces  w'ojld  bfing  to  an  end  humane  clvUl- 
zatlon  as  we  ki^ow  it.  Victory  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Johnny  Bull,  ahd  the  South  American  coun- 
tries will  keep  Jife  as  something  worth  living 
for  Instead  of  k  lifelong  concentration  camp. 

Wake  up.  Anjerlca!  That  has  been  the  Free 
Press  slogan  ffcr  some  time,  along  another 
line — the  wast4  and  Insincerity  of  the  New 
Deal,  Now  therf"  Is  the  greater  need  to  waice  up 
and  secure  sujj^eme  production  of  armament 
and  all  supplleaneeded  to  win  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  welmust  not  be  rubber  stamps. 
We  need  to  ke*  a  critical  eye  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  as  ^he  people  and  press  of  Great 
Britain  are  doifig.  We  must  approve  without 
restraint  all  m^ves  by  the  Government  look- 
ing to  the  pr<pper  prosecution  of  the  war: 
but  we  must  ilso  be  alert  to  protest  every 
instance  cf  grAss  mismanagement,  profligate 
waste,   or   serlcjus   blundering, 

'•Our  countri.  right  or  wrong,"  is  a  policy 
bettered  by  that  great  Mlssourlan.  Carl 
Schurz.  when  he  said:  -Our  country,  right 
or  wrong:  whei|  right,  to  be  kept  right;  when 
wrong,  to  be  s^t  aright," 

Politics,  in  i(s  partisan  sense,  must  be  ad- 
journed durlnk  the  war.  of  course  The 
Roosevelt  adninlstrj.tlon  should  itself  ad- 
journ politics  ijy  caring  or.  the  leaders  of  all 
parties  for  aid  |n  the  Nation's  united  efforts 
The  free  press  kill  be  glad  to  do  anything  It 
can  to  help  wld  the  battle  for  freedom 

Our  protestaj  against  New  Deal  methods 
have  not  been  based  on  politics  but  rn  the 
belief  that  th^  New  Deal  has  violated  the 
spirit  of  true  Americanism  in  its  methods  and 
policies.  Whac  has  already  happened  is  over 
the  dam  now— but  the  free  press  expects  to 
express  our  disagreement  with  any  policy 
which  In  any  linportant  degree  we  believe  to 
be  running  counter  to  the  supreme  weliare  of 
these  United  ^ates 

Like  Presldeiijt  Roosevelt,  we  have  ccmplete 
confidence  tha(  this  Nation,  properly  united 
and  awake  to  cur  great  danger,  can  be  in- 
spired to  achiefe  a  complctf  victory  over  our 
Axis  enemies  i 

Americans,  l^t's  wake  up  and  unite  for 
victory! 


Price  cf  Cottonseed  Oil 


.       EXTENSION,.  OF  REMARKS 

^  .OF 

HOiN.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  December  15.  1941 

TELEGRAM    FHOM   ELK   COTTON    On    CO. 


I       

Mr,     WICKERSHAM.      Mr.    Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 
Elk  City,  Okla,,  December  13,  1941 

\  ICTOR     WICKERSHAM. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D   C: 
Hendersons  fixing  cottcnseed-oil  price  at 
r..    cent   below   yesterday   market   will   cost 
producers    approximately    $2,000,000    on    bal- 
ance of  this  crop.     Win  cost  Oklahoma  pro- 
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ducers  approximately  $250,000  Ycr-t-  rdfiv  s 
price  is  not  out  of  line  rflatlvc'.y  Ir^:d-n- 
tally  we  have  no  unsold  oil 

ElK   CCTTCN  Or-  Co. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftie  h  Anniversary  of 
Adoption  of  Bill  of  Rights 


ENTTNSION  OF  l^.EMARK.' 


OF 


HON.ALBENW.  BARKLEY 

Cr    KENTfCKY 

IN  THE  SJELVATE  OF  TKl    UNITED  STATES 


Tucsdai.  Dccciiibcr  16.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    THE    PEE.-IDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  6T,\TES 


f  R:gh-? 

a   c   ui.'vy    larc-'  cr  small,  on 

which    ha;    nut    felt    the    In- 

ci'<;ument.  dlrec:!y   cr   ir.dl- 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr    President.  I  ask 

unaninuiu.s  con.>ent  to  have  pnntid  in 
the  App*  ndix  cf  the  Ri:cof,d  the  acdies.'^ 
deli'.ered  la.^^t  evemnp  by  the  President 
of  thp  Unitt  d  States  ir  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  i-ne  hur.dred  and 
fiftieth  annivrr^ary  of  the  accp: icn  of 
th<    Bii:  of  R:ght6. 

Tl^.tit  btmg  no  objection,  tlu  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pruit^'d  :u  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.<;: 

N'--  date  In  the  long  hisr'TV  rf  freed^  m 
mtans  mere  xc  llberty-lov'.ng  men  in  all 
llbfrty-h.-vinp  crui'*r;e':  XI nr.  the  15th  day  rf 
Decrn-.ber  1791  On  *ha'  day  150  years  ag'-, 
a  new  Nation,  thr'  ueh  an  elected  Congress. 
ad  jptecl  a  declar:itl(in  f  human  rights  which 
ha.-  influenced  the  think- ng  cf  all  mankind 
frcm  one  end  of  the  W'lrUi  tc  the  other 

There  Is  not  a  single  Republic  cf  this  hemi- 
sphere which  has  not  adapted  In  its  funda- 
mental law  the  basic  prnciples  of  freedom 
of  man  and  freed  m  ^f  mnd  enacted  !n  the 
American  Bill  ; 

There  Is  not 
this  continent 
fluence  of  Xlv.r 
rectly 

Indeed  pr.^r  !■  tli<  year  1933  the  es.'ien- 
tlal  validity  rf  th<-  Amer  can  bi'.l  of  Rights 
was  accepted  rr  '■ca.'^t  In  pnncit  le  Even  to- 
day, with  the  exception  of  Ge-mar  v  Italy, 
and  Japan,  the  peoples  of  the  u  r  d--in  all 
probability  f  ur-f\fths  of  them— npnort  its 
principle":  Its  teachine*^  and  ,t5  guHious  re- 
sults. 

But,  in  the  year  1933  th^rf  came  to  power 
In  Germany  a  f>  .itiral  cl  que  wh:ch.  did  net 
accept  the  declarations  ol  the  American  bill 
of  human  rlsh's  as  valid:  a  sm..ll  clique  cf 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  politician.'-  whose 
announced  and  admitted  platform  w;is  pre- 
cisely the  de.-truction  of  the  rlehts  -hat  In- 
strument declared  Indeec,  the  entire  program 
and  goal  of  these  politic;,!  and  moral  tigers 
was  nothing  more  than  the  overthrow, 
throughout  the  rarth,  of  ihe  great  revolution 
Of  human  liberty  cf  which  our  American  Bill 
of  Rights  Is  the  mother  charter. 

The  truths  which  wtre  se  if -evident  to 
Thomas  Jefferson — which  have  be*n  self-evi- 
dent to  the  six  generations  of  Americans  ^*  ho 
followed  him— were  to  these  men  hateful. 
The  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cf 
happiness  which  seem.ed  to  Jefferson,  and 
which  seem  to  us  inalu  n.^bie  were,  to  Hitler 
and  his  fellows  empty  wcrds  which  they  pro- 
posed to  cancel  f-rever. 


■po-.trns  tliey  advar.ced  tc  take  the 
Jtf^crscns    Inalienable    r.ch^s    were 


Tlie  rr 
place  cf 
these: 

That  the  Individual  human  N-lnc  ha=  no 
rights  whatever  in  himself  and  by  vir'ue  cf 
his  humanity; 

Tliat  the  individual  human  he-,nc  has  no 
right  to  a  soul  of  his  own,  cr  a  m:nd  of  h;- 
own.  cr  a  tongue  of  his  own,  or  a  trace  cf 
his  own:  or  even  to  live  where  he  pleasts  or 
to  marry  the  woman  he  Icves; 

That  his  only  duty  is  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence, not  to  his  God.  and  not  to  his  con- 
science, but  to  Adolf  Hitler;  and  that  his 
only  value  Is  his  value,  not  p.=  a  man.  but  as 
a  unit  of  the  N,azi  state. 

To  Hitler  the  Ideal  of  the  people,  as  we 
conceive  It — the  free,  self-governing,  and  re- 
sponsible pecple — is  incomprehensible  The 
people,  to  Hitler,  are  "the  masses,"  and  the 
highest  human  Ideali.'Tn  Is  in  his  own  words, 
that  a  man  should  wish  to  become  "a  dust 
particle"  of  the  order  "of  force"  which  Is  to 
shape  the  universe 

To  Hitler,  the  government,  as  we  conceive 
!t,  IS  an  inipo&sible  conceptlcn.  The  gcvern- 
n.c.t  to  him  Is  net  the  servant  and  the  In- 
fciiunient  of  the  people,  but  their  absolute 
master  and  the  dictator  of  their  every  act 

To  Hitler,  the  church,  as  we  conceive  It.  Is 
a  monstrosity  to  be  destroyed  by  every  means 
fat  his  command  The  Nazi  church  Is  to  be 
the  national  church,  abj-olutely  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  service  ,f  b'.t  one  uc'Cirine.  race. 
end  nation, 

Tc  Hitler,  the  frte<lom  of  men  to  liiink  as 
they  plea.-e  p.:  ci  speak  as  they  p'.ease  and 
worship  as  thev  please  i'-  of  b'.'.  th::.gs  Im- 
BKinable  most  ha'»'fui  and  most  de^pe^ately 
to  be  feared 

The  '..^cup  of  cur  time  the  :R?ue  of  the  war 
in  which  we  are  ei.paijed  is  the  Issue  forced 
upon  the  decent,  self-respecting  peoples  of 
the  earth  by  the  accressive  d'>emias  of  this 
Rtt<"mptc-d  revival  of  bitrb.trlsm,  thi?  propostci 
return  to  tyranny,  tins  effort  to  impose  again 
upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  doctrines  cf 
absolute  obed;e-  rp  nnri  of  dictatorial  rule, 
and  of  the  supj  :(.--^.;:,  :  t:titii.  and  of  the 
oppression  of  conscience,  which  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  earth  have  long  ago  rejected 

What  we  face  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  attempt  to  overthrow  and  to  cancel 
out  the  great  upsurge  of  human  liberty  of 
which  the  American  Bill  of  Richts  Is  the 
fundamental  document:  to  force  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  and  among  them  the  peoples  of 
this  continent,  to  accept  acaln  the  absolute 
authority  and  desp(  tic  rule  fn  m  which  the 
ccurage  and  the  resolution  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  their  ancestors  llt>erateci  them  many, 
many  years  ago. 

It  Is  an  attempt  which  could  succeed  only 
if  those  who  have  inherited  the  gift  of  lib- 
erty had  lost  the  manhood  to  preserve  it 
But  we  Americans  know  that  the  deter- 
mination of  this  generation  of  our  people 
to  preserve  liberty  Is  as  fixed  and  certain 
as  the  determination  of  that  earlier  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  win    it 

We  will  not.  under  any  threat,  cr  in  the 
face  of  any  danger,  surrender  the  guaranties 
of  liberty  our  forefathers  framed  fcr  us  in 
our  Bill  of  Rights 

We  hold  with  all  the  passion  of  our  hearts 
and  minds  tc  those  commitments  of  the 
human  spirit 

We  are  soleirr.ly  ri'  *armined  that  rr  pow(  r 
or  combln,':*lo.n  'if  powers  of  this  eafh  shall 
shake  our  hold  upon   them. 

We  covenant  with  each  ether  before  all 
the  world,  that  having  takeii  up  arms  in 
the  defense  ci  ;;l>r'y  we  will  nut  lay  them 
down  before  liberty  is  once  again  secure  In 
the  world  we  live  In  For  that  security  we 
pray;  for  that  stcuiity  we  act — now  and 
evermore. 


Dedication  of  Washinfton,  Morris,  and 
Soioman  Monument 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

C  f     .Ml.s,'>.   I'lU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  TKL  UNITED   STATES 


Tut>dah    Di-ctv:her  16.  1941 


ADDRESS    BY    HON    ScXiTT    W    LUcAS,  OF 

1 1.  I.I  NO  IS 


Mr,  TRUMAN.  Mr  President.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  ccns*  nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  interesting  and  eloquent 
addrts..^  deiivtied  by  the  Qi5tirigui:>hcd 
Senator  from  Ilimoi.-^  iMr,  Lrc,\Sj  on  the 
occasion  of  '.he  dtdication  of  the  George 
Washington.  Robert  Morns  and  Haym 
Soioman  m.onumt  nt  on  December  15. 
1941, 

There  bving  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.-: 

I  am  deeplv  honored  to  be  able  to  take  part 
in  the  tir.\ei!ine  ar.d  dediCKticn  of  a  monu- 
ment that  svmb<ilii'es  Americas  unending 
struggle  for  freedom 

Tlie  patriotic  Chicugoans  responsible  for 
this  majestic  shrine  of  bronze  and  granite 
have  rendered  high  and  conspicuous  service 
t(    the  American  way  of  l.!e 

Tlie  artist  who  visua',i?4'd  this  monument 
was  LM-^iredo  Taft  a  world  famous  sculptor 
After  he  died  le*  nurd  Crunelle  finished  what 
the  old  mfl-ter  bpL-an  The  msp-.ra'ion  of 
these  men  in  molding  and  fusnionirig  this 
edifice  of  unity  came  from  he;  its  of  .Ameri- 
cans who  had  a  clear  conceptioi:i  cf  what 
liberty  means  to  the  human   race 

Patrlot,s  passing  this  way  will  always  un- 
derstand that  in  this  monument  is  indelibly 
woven  the  Bill  of  Rlght.<-^rot  a  collection  of 
written  guaranties  that  we  find  in  tlie  Consti- 
tution but  a  grim  reminder  of  how  Washing- 
ton and  his  army  and  the  civilians  of  that 
day  endured  almost  insurmountable  priva- 
tions and  hardships.  In  this  monument  they 
will  see  the  shadows  of  Coid,  hungry,  and 
ragged  men  fighting  and  suffering  that  they 
might  be  free.  From  tills  monument  the 
Nation  will  understand  how  Robert  M^jrrls 
and  Haym  Solom.m.  cofinancleis  of  the  Revo- 
lution, gave  all  iney  had  all  they  CiUld  tiur- 
row.  and  all  they  could  beg  m  order  that  this 
Nation  might  be  conceived  in  liberty 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  what  the  his'urians 
have  said  ab<.)Ut  the  immortal  Washington 
and  the  faithful  Robert  Morns,  but  history 
has  passed  by  the  modei-t  unassuming  Haym 
Soioman,  The  mere  supplymc  cf  funds  to 
those  m  need  in  one  of  tlie  d,vnger..u-  periods 
of  our  life  was  nc  way  tc  achieve  immortality. 
It  mattered  little  that  Haym  S.ikman,  a 
Polish-born  Portuguese  Jew,  h.ad  such  a  pas- 
sion for  demtKracy  aiid  rtpublioani.-m  that 
he  constantly  had  the  hcund-  of  despotism 
on  bis  trail.  A  neglectful  nation  never  even 
stopped  to  remtmber  that  Haym  S.jloman 
passed  to  hit  detah  pcx^r,  ruined,  and  penni- 
less t)ecau8e  he  had  g.ven  his  all  to  the  vounR 
Nation  he  loved  Not  one  cent  of  the  money 
he  had  given  Wa&hingtcub  cau^e  was  ever 
repaid 

America  has  rejoiced  that  It  is  a  land  where 
the  poorest  boy  may  win  this  way  to  fame 
and  fortune,  but  it  has  forget  ten  that  it  also 
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offers  opportunity  for  the  rich  man  to  give 
hi.s  wealth  tr  the  public  and  his  Naticn  and 
pass  on   to  oblivion 

Herf  :n  th:^  great  metropolitan  center  of 
the  Midwest  we  on  thi.'s  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
attempt  belated  Ju-stice  to  Haym  Soloman. 
Tod  iv  wv  dedicate  this  monument  which  at 
Ion?  la.>t  places  him  wliere  he  belong.^ — at 
the  j-ide  of  The  Father  of  his  County  and  his 
Intimate   friend,    Robert   Morns 

Look  upon  the  th.'-ee  men  as  they  stand 
there — a  symbol  of  tlie  things  we  reaffirm  m 
a  challenging  world — different  as  day  and 
nl^ht.  yet  these  three  men  held  as  one  the 
torch  of  liberty,  w-T-ihipplng  one  God,  each 
In  hl.s  own  way.  each  daring  the  hangman 
tyrant  s  halter  m  the  cause  of  that  new  light 
of  the  world  democracy 

This  Is  anniher  day  and  one  of  the  mo.-,t 
trying  m  all  our  e:clstence  and  from  this 
monument  we  take  courage  and  hope.  We 
rl.«ie  in  the  image  of  these  three  men  to  shield 
the  light  of  liberty  from  extinction,  to  keep 
our  countr  what  they  helped  to  make  it — 
the  permanent  abode  of  sacred  freedoms,  the 
greattst  of  which  Is  the  freec'om  of  man's 
religious  soul 

We  ri.se  in  their  image  to  meet  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  With  a 
rashness  equa'ed  only  by  its  Infamy,  Japan 
has  Insulted,  betrayed,  and  thereby  aroused 
the  only  nation  m  the  world  that  has  never 
known  defeat  We  have  been  embattled,  we 
have  blec  we  have  suffered,  but  at  the  end 
of  our  ip^  ery  war,  the  flag  was  still  there  and 
when  this  righteous  war  is  over,  even  though 
It  may  be  a  long  one,  the  flag  will  still  be 
there— flvme  f  v -r  the  Philippines,  Guam, 
Wake  Island.  Midway,  and  Hawaii 

1  say  righteous  advisedly,  for  of  all  the 
wars  In  which  the  United  States  has  been 
forced,  thi.-*  one  has  the  clearest  title  to 
rlghteoiisnes.«  Hard  though  our  loss  at  Pe;irl 
Harbor  was  to  btar,  grun  though  our  feelu.gs 
may  be  a--  th.it  initial  defeat,  we  may  >et 
see  in  it  the  hand<  of  a  wise  and  friendly 
Providence  using  Japan's  treacherous  sur- 
prise attack  to  demcnstrate  to  the  blindest 
eyes  the  fullness  cf  cur  intKicence  Let  Ja!:an 
and  us  .^mister  ccciimmal.  Hitler,  and  their 
degraded  scavenger,  Mussolini,  never  forgt  t 
for  one  m^^tnent  i:-.  the  wrathful  days  to  come 
that  Ptarl  H.trb-r  dramatized  the  whcle  A.xis 
habit  of  perlidy  a:.d  th.it  tcr  i' — i:.,t  only 
Japan  hut  Hitler  ar.d  Mu-solini  must  atoi.e 
N'a7:-l--m  and  fasc.sm  have  st.ibhed  ore 
European  na'ion  after  another  In  the  bark 
Janar.  5  er.er.'al  neighbors  have  also  felt  the 
stab  m  the  ba-;k  cf  the  Nipptjn  knife,  but 
the  Inlain.  ii<  three  cf  the;!i  have  stabb'-d 
for  the  last  tiir.e  Pear!  Harbor  was  the  b-- 
gmnirg  ef  the  erd  for  the  A.xis  At  the 
very  nicrnent  th  s  ■  nuirderiiig  plai^.es  wrh 
the  iisir.g  sun  painted  en  their  wmg-  st'i'ek 
at  peaceful  Hawaii,  one  of  the  weoUrn  cut- 
posts  of  liber'y,  the  evening  cf  life  began  fer 
the    .Ax,s    P    wers 

In  this  bu:r.:r.g  r,.ur  we  remember  cur 
sons  w!io  l-.ive  died  m  the  Pacific  islands  or 
who  have  plunged  to  their  death  in  the  seas 
after  daring  feats  of  heroism.  That  alone 
wa«  eiiough  f.T  America  to  rise  with  all  her 
ir.icht  bu'  we  mu.-t  remem.ber  that  another 
ch.id  too  i.s  in  extreme  peril,  and  this  is  the 
Child  of  dem  cracv 

It  may  be  said  that  democracy  wa.":  ccr.- 
Cfived  m  the  hearts  and  brains  cf  Old  World 
philosophers,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  h.-ive 
been  bc.-n  until  the  United  States  cf  Amer- 
ica demonstrated  that  it  could  breathe  and 
walk  and  speak  with  a  tongue  of  its  own. 
The  era  of  democracy  m  the  world  began  with 
the  American  Revulutioii,  typified  on  this 
eventful    d.iy    by    tins    inspiring    monum.ent. 


Democracy  has  brought  wealth,  litierty,  and 
happiness  to  its  citizens.  Here  the  dream  of 
freedjm.  became  a  reality  Amer.c? — mother 
of  republics— the  land  of  oppcrtunity— he- 
cam.e  the  refuge  tor  the  oppressed  (,,f  c'l.er 
nations,  the  model  for  foreign  pe  p'.e^  ^o 
craved  self-rule  'r 

We  did  everything  '.vi'hm  cur  p  wer  tr  ke  r 
th-/  world  marching  toward  a  bettei-  day,  but 
the  voice  of  the  dictator,  the  voice  of  im- 
perialistic destruction  crossed  our  path,  wav- 
ing the  flag,  the  black  flag  of  pagani=m,  and 
avowing  death  to  the  whole  theory  :f  dem  c- 
racy.  so  m  this,  heur  cf  our  greatest  struggle 
We  go  bdck  to  the  days  cf  the  American  Revo- 
lutior.  to  the  spirit  of  1776,  ai.d  lisht  cur 
torch  aiiev.'  m  the  holy  fire;  ci  0;  mccracy's 
altar 

We  mii.-t  take  from  th.>/  sacreci  books  of 
cur  republican  faith  the  Bill  of  R.ghts  and 
read  It  over  again  and  igam  on  this  the 
one-hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its 
adoption — freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
^peech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  to  as- 
si'n-.blage,  trial  by  Jury,  due  proce,^  of  law, 
security  of  person  and  home,  and  protection 
against  unreasonable  ac's  of  government. 
These  are  the  sacred  riu'ht;  of  constitutional 
liberty  for  which  we  battle  the  tctalitarian 
powers  of  the  earth 

Never  before  have  we  been  s  :  united  In  a 
crisis;  never  before  have  we  been  so  deter- 
mined to  see  thi.s  victory  throueh  It  is  our 
purpose  to  avenge  Pearl  Harbor:  it  is  our 
purpose  to  see  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  en- 
shrined iri  the  hearts  ^>t  all  patriotic  men 
and  women  shall  ci/ntmue  to  wave  over  every 
Incii  of  Ain.erican  territory  We  can  never 
forcet  tha.  these  peaceful  Amerlrans  who 
died  under  the  witherine  tires  of  a  treacher- 
ous enemy  were  domg  their  duty  as  guardians 
of  the  western  spearhead-  of  liberty.  We  sa- 
lute the  dead  and  nurse  *!>.  wourded,  with 
:  unanimuus  ai:d  grim  determination  to 
carrv  on  for  G  d  and  cui.try  unt.l  the  last 
tlireat  to  our  way  of  lite  ii,*.-  been  banished 
from  thii  earth.. 


Government  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and 
the  Public  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  M:s=,.rR: 
IN"   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiEN  I  \TIV: 


Tue.-'day.  DccC7):h>r  16.  V,- n 


LETTER   AXD  STATE.MKXTS  F  ?;  ,J.M   THE 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TRE.\;-URY 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Mis,so-;:i,  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  leave  givtn  me  to 
extend  my  remark.s,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statements  from  the 
Under  Secretary  cf  the  Trea,s-,::-y  rela- 
tive to  Federal  finances.  Thh-  i?  the 
customary  monthly  statement  which  I 
have  been  inserting  in  the  Rixord  :o 
keep  the  House  currently  advised  ot  the 
Government's  financial  situation  as  re- 
flected by  the  accounts  of  the  '.rreasury 
Department. 


Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  , 

Tke.vsury  Department. 
"Washington.  December  11,  1941. 
Hen  Clarencf  Cannon. 

Chairmcai,  House  Committee 

on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  D.  €. 

My  Dear  Mh.  Chairman:  By  direction  of 
the  Secretary  and  pursuant  to  your  letter  of 
September  2$.  1941.  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the  following  statements: 

Statement;  No,  I,  General  Budget  Sum- 
mary— Receitts  and  Expenditures,  showing 
(1)  Budget  astimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1942 
(revised  as  tf  October  5.  1941)  and  actual 
figures  for  tHe  fiscal  year  1941  and  (2)  actual 
figures  for  tfce  first  5  months  of  each  cf  the 
fiscal  years  1B41  and  1942. 

Statement  No.  II.  Effect  on  the  Public 
Debt  of  Fintnclng  the  Deficit,  showing  (1) 
estimated  amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1942 
(based  on  raised  estimates  as  of  October  5, 
1941),  and  actual  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  and  (2)  actual  figures  for  the  first  5 
months  of  eich  of  the  fiscal  years  1941  and 
1942.  This  Statement  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  net  deficit  has  been  met  through 
borrowings  and  changes  in  the  Treasury's 
cash  balance  It  also  shows  the  debt  at  the 
beginning  aad  the  close  of  each  period. 

Statement  No,  III,  Statutory  Debt  Limita- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  out- 
standing which  is  subject  to  the  debt  limi- 
tation and  the  balance  of  the  borrdwing  au- 
thority, i.  e  ,  the  amount  of  additional  debt 
which  may  be  issued  pursuant  to  existmg 
limitations. 

Statement! No,  IV.  General  Fund  Balance, 
showing  an  ajnalysis  of  the  general  fund  bal- 
ance and  the  changes  therein  during  the 
period.  This  statement  sets  forth  the  bal- 
ances at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
period  classi^ed  as  to  working  balance.  In- 
crement on  feold.  £Jid  seigniorage.  It  shows 
how  the  gerjeral-fund  balance  was  affected 
by  (1)  borroiwings,  (2)  excess  cf  receipts  or 
expenditures! in  trust  accounts,  etc.,  and  (3) 
the  net  deficit  as  set  forth  in  statement  No.  I. 

Statement ;  No.  'V,  obligations  of  corpora- 
tions and  credit  agencies  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  anjl  Interest  as  cf  November  30. 
1941:  This  a|tatement  shows  the  contingent 
liabilities  of  the  Government,  1.  e..  the  cut- 
standing  seciirities  issued  by  corporations  and 
credit  agenclts  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  State  i  as  to  principal  and  interest. 

Statement  No  VI.  combined  statement  cf 
assets  and  1  abilities  of  governmental  cor- 
porations anh  credit  agencies  as  of  October 
31,  1941,  ba.sad  upon  the  latest  official  reports 
received  by  the  Treasury:  This  statement 
shows  the  tAtal  assets  of  such  corporations 
and  agenciej.  the  liabilities  (including  rs- 
serves),  and  jtheir  net  worth.  The  liabilities 
are  segregated  according  to  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  obligations 
not  so  guaranteed.  The  net  worth  is  classl- 
fled  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  Government's 
proprietary  ii^terest  and  of  the  proprietary  in- 
terests not  o^'ned  by  the  Government,  "xhe 
total  of  interagency  Interests  of  all  corpora- 
tions and  agebcies  included  in  this  statement 
is  also  shownl 

Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  esimaies  of  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
net  deficits  lised  in  statements  I.  II,  and  IV 
are  the  Budget  Director's  revised  estimates 
as  of  October  5.  1941  Estimates  for  na- 
tional defens4  are  not  yet  obtainable  in  detail 
but  Will  be  sd  reflected  In  subsequent  reports 
When  available 

Very  truly  yours, 

D   W  Bell, 
Vr^der  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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24..V.1.0|      12T10.C.  1 

I,  MI.  5 

1         3. 9»*.  9 

Net  deficit  (»xc»  s<  cjinnditurcs  c 

trt  rrciiptO ''                          .          - -- 

12,  583.  0  !        MM.  4  ! 

Mr*.—    0 

'          1. 1^4.  5 

M 

1                      1 

*Fic;iro<  in  this  statement  have  been  rouade<l  to  neartJit  milluMis  and  viil  not  neoea- 
sartl)  H'l  !  til  totals 

'  KfMMfl  Oct.  :.  IWl. 

>  Figure-'  for  Uw  ftscal  ycai  l'>i2  to  date,  and  (or  the  fiscal  year  1941.  have  been  revised 
by  tran^fi-rrine  cxpi'tiditurfS  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  (rum  the  dep»rt- 
nu'Dlal  ciM.v.illi»ti..n  V'  Duli>.iiA]  dfleUkSf.  The  cipcnUiturcs  lor  the  Matitime  Com- 
nii5^K>n  mchj'lr  !  •  "  -ctrfore  cl«<>"i(i»Hl  a.<  prnerepriry  ^hip  construction.  The  tipures 
Irr  M  u.tiine  (,  ri  are  nt  t  and  uidude  rticeiiiU'  creditod  U>  Uie  Cuo^trucliun 

loan  (iin!. 

'  Indu'l"'  national-defeav  expenditures  aucmentinc  refiiWr  aftiviti««. 

«  Excludes  that  portion  o(  Suridus  .Marketm?  Admim-^tratioD  exi>enditures  include<i 
» ith  traD.<(ers  to  trust  accounts. 


»  Revised  to  reflect  chance  in  classification  in  connection  with  ttic  salt  and  re<iemp- 
tion  ot  cunimi>'1;tv  «;anip.<  i.N.-.iicd  in-  the  J^urpius  Markt-Uni:  Adtoitiisiration. 

•Reflects  •,.  t  to  Rive  effect  to  sec.  5.  act  o(  Oct.  14,  l«4ti  CM  Stat.  1127i,  by 

mercing  (un;  .to  Fe<Jeral  Works  Accncy  from  allocationl  made  by  the  l'r«fi- 

denl  U>  the  N\  iU  Di;idrtmcat  (or  natijnai-defenst  housing,  with  («nds  approfiriated  to 
FedcTil  Works  .Vceu'jy  (or  the  same  purpose. 

'  r  •  -  '  •  -  -  '  ;  led  in  totds  for  •'Dt-partmental.  Tenne&s^c  Valley  .Authority, 
Fe  .     .  y,  and  all  other."    Sec  note  3,  , 

»  i  ,     .. . . ..     ;.  nai-tieteniio  housing  activities  included  with  national  delense 

aNive,  f 

•  Credits,  deduct.  I 

"  Exclusive  o(  debt  retirements  pursuant  to  sinking  funds  and  (ttber  appropriat luus. 


II.  Effect  on  the  jmblic  debt  of  flnancing  the  deficit* 

(On  V  8.*r>  0!  daify  Tre««t!'y  ^tatement».    In  million    o(doIlarsI 


i'ui)  fiscal  ye:UT 


iuiy  1  10  .Nov   30 


Net  deficit 'stalrmrnt  I> 

<"haDr«^  m  ca.»h  arruonui  dunnt  nt-nod: 

Add:  Incrta.**,  m  gmeral  fuii'i  talan 


alance  during  period. 


Tot^l    |. 

De<luct  Excf«s  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in  trust  accounts,  etc.,  during  period. 

Total  flmuiceil  by  increa-sr  in  public  debt 

Add:  Public  debt  at  l>e?inning  o(  period     

Public  debt  at  end  of  perkxl 


•Figure?  in  thL»  statement  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  millions  and  will  not  nt'  • 
saniv  add  tn  total*.  » 

'  Hcvi^ed  Oct   5.  1941. 

>  Decrease,  (lc<1:;rt 

»  Ktc^*-^  of  c>'  '    '"         ■  •   '^  ipts,  add. 

•  Kxrludes  e-  'o  N-  arivanced  by  Tre*."=«irT  to  sovernmental  cor- 

poralfin."  (or  ti  <  ,  u  ,■  •.-»■  "i  i'    ■  ■  •hint  at  maturity  outstruidine  guaranteed  obligati  r* 
and  to  meet  exi^ctditures  made  by  such  cwr|>ora»)ons. 

III.  Statutory  debt  iimitation 

Tnder  sec  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bon.l  .^ct,  a?  aro.n  it^l  as  oi  .Nov  30.  Ii41. 


ides  amounts  necessary  to  cover  total  net  advances  from  TrraTOry  !'  r^  '^m 

.■orporati<>n-<  duriue  the  (olluwing  pertudi: 

Fiscal  year  1^1  

Julv  1.  ii*»l,  to  Noveml>er  J941 

July  1,  1940,  to  Noveml*!-  JV40 

•  Excess  redemptions,  deduct. 


In  millioDS  of  doUar&l 


5»:.  4Ui.  ^^'^^ 

iri  *>7^.  7.V) 
47.1)00,000 


Limitation — — -- -  ■ 

!>**!"<'  i      .,      ..    . 

Gross  public  Ucbt  oatitandinp,  Nov  JO,  IWl |     *         ' 

l'n««rned  disctmnlon  I  ntr  I  .^-utes  savings  bonds  (difference  between  current  redemption  vajue&nd  maturity  value) I '■:'»•>■  & 


D«bt  out; tending  not  fubject  to  statutory  limitation. 

Total I 

Batonce  ol  borrriwinp  8utt|-rfy 


,  .■Bi3 


t.\  OOU.  0 

* 


"»4  4 


Ar)596 
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IV.  General   fund   balance* 
I'^n  basH  of  daily  Tro«,-;iiry  ?t:Httnici;'-      I.-.  ::  :i. 


I 


Classification 


lialanr^'  .n  general  fund  at  t-cgmning  of  period. 

W  (irkmtt  halnn<'<' 

Incrftiirnt  on  boM 

t^eiuniorape  (silver) 


Total 

Inrrr-a-si-s 

Itiirrowinc^— net  inpn-ase  in  public  debt. 
N«t  rereipH,  tru-it  nccunls.  etc 


Tota 

Decrrases 

Net  deficit  (statement  I). 


Balance  in  general  fund  at  end  of  period. 


Analysis  of  ppneni!  lund  balances  at  end  of  peritKl: 

Worlvini.'  balancv  

IniT'Tiunt  on  gold , 

t?eit:nioraj^e  (silver) , 


Total. 


Fu  I  fiscal  years 


Rudg  M 

estima  es, 

id4J 


1,  Wl.  « 
6(i.4 


2,  C3  i.  2 
12,  W).  8 

r.8 


14.71).  b 
12,  M  !.  0 


2.  1.1  (.  H 


1,31  t.H 

Ht.  7 

ra  1.2 


2.1." 


*l  igures  .n  this  statement  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  millions  and  will  not  ncces 
rwily  add  to  totals. 

»  Revised,  Oct.  .S  1<J41. 

'  Net  exjien  liiun-s.  deduct. 

'  Kicludes  estiniati-d  inereaso  in  the  public  debt  on  account  of  amounts  to  fie  a.1 
vanced  try  the  Trea.-ury  to  governmental  c<irp<»rations  fur  the  purixise  of  redeemiuij 
at  maturity  outstanding!  truaranttvd  obligations  and  to  meet  ex^H-nditures  ma'io  by 
.'-uch  ixjr^ioratious. 


*  Includes  amount.>  necessary  to  cover  tnt 
n-.tntal  corporations  dufmg  the  followini;  p^iods 

Fiscal  year  1941 

July  1.  1*11.  to  November  1941  

July  1.  l'>40.  lo  November  ls>40. 


-  Excess  redemptions,  deduct. 


:  ?  0'  ccrp 


:  .;$":■;  ;•  ~  gua-anteed  as  to  principal  and  iJiterest*  ak  of  Nov.  30.  1941 

In  nullion?  of  doll:ir-. 


Actual 
liHl 


1. 162.  8 
142.8 

585.2 


1,  890.  7 

♦  5,  V9X  i 

'  H*.  1 


July  1  to  Nov.  30 


Actual, 

fiscal  year 

1W2 


1,884.6 
14.3.  : 

fi05.  4 


Actual, 

flsc-al  year 

1941 


1,  IC2. 8 
142.8 
585.2 


•  2.  633.  2 

'  f ,  078.  4 
•  4(M.  2 


7, 73f..  5 
P,  103.  4 


I 


2.  K}."?.  2 


8, 307.  4 
5,987.9 


1.  £90.  7 

l.sav  2 
405.  5 


3,  COl.  5 
1, 784. 5 


2,  .319.  5 


1.817.0 


1.8M.  fi 
14.).  2 
fiftl.  4 


1,  5f,2.  1 
1  iX  3 
C14.  1 


1,078.2 
14.3.0 
5W.  8 


2,633. 


2,  319.  5 


1,  817.  0 


1  net  advariccs  from  Treasury  to  govern- 


$197,410,250 

792.  srM.  7.=iO 

._ •47,000,  OOJ 


CorporSlion  or  apency 


<'iinimi"!ity  Cndit  <"or(  iirat.uii   

>'i-<ltTal  Kami  Mi>rt(;:»ye  ('iir(Hiration 

Fcleral  lluusiiijf  .\d ministration 

Home  <)wr;ers'  I. nan  forjKiratiun 

Keoinstrtiction  Kininc<' <  orporation.. 

Terini's.MT  \  iiiley  .\utiiority 

v.  >.  l!"iisiii){  .\iiiliority 

v.  f^,  .^!  iiitimf  CummissioD 

'lotal 


Lim 
Quihor 


it  of 


UCi 


?.r 

2, 
*4,  3( 
•  4.  7." 


►  itJ  I. 


•y 

fan:' 

'  y 

•'  y 

of  M 
{.rinc 

!  1. 

only 
•  1 

f.r  tl 
I  ired 


..uf.  ~  in  this  statement  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  millions  and  will  not  necvs 
,   kid  to  totals 

\chjsive  of  oblientions  r.wned  by  the  Treisiiry. 

iinds  have  Nnn  depo.sited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  I'nited  .^tijtes  for  payment 

<  blit'itii  ns  iruarantee<l  tiy  the  I'nited  States,  repre.senting  outstanding  matured 

■i;-«il  aiiiountm,;  to  $,s.ii  milium  and  interest  of  $4.7  n:illion. 

imit  cf  rtiithi.rity   to  injure  niortii.iues.    This  amount  may  ho   increa.s<>il   by 

i.ioi.iiiKi  u(Hpn  iippr.ival  by  the  President.     1  ).-bei)tiiri  s  may  be  issued  and  teurlered 

in  exetiMnire  for  iiistirel  profvrty  rte.iiiired  throut'h  foreclosure. 

he  ii)r!>or:ition  «m.s  authi  rizi-"!  I  ■  issiio  hon  Is  for  m  ami>unt  not  to  exceed  $4,7.tO.O 

;is  to  be  e\ehaiii;e<l  or  S..1.1  to  oht.iin  funds  for  finani-inir  home  mortcage  leans  or 

le  r,-  Iriiiption  <  f  any  of  its  out.^taxidinE  Ix.nds.     Its  .luthority  to  make  loans  ex- 

Jui'i'  !  (.  !'''.i',   in. I  t!>'  ■»!■■. ve  li;!!!'  iv.iy  -^v.'y  *■■■  i!  fT"  i-'-!  '^  !':,■  ;■•;■•;■.-,•  -' 

V7.  Combinrd  statement  of  assets  and  licib:l:t\':3  of  guier'i 

ilii  million 


I  an: 


retiring  its  .outstanding  bonds  by  an  amoun 
retired   which  wi  ul  1  net  afTect  the  net  amnu  i 

»  Inehides  all  amounts  of  outstanding 
authorizations. 

•  Exclusive  pf  t8,.300,n0(,  Issued  on  the  ere 
Reonstruction  Finance  C'ori)oration. 

'  The  limit  of  Ssoo.ooo  ixi<i  on  the  amount 
amount  of  Lssues  for  refunding  purposes. 

•  Limit  which  may  be  outstandine  at  any 
mortgages  and  the  issuance  of  debentures. 

» The  total  amount  of  assets  of  thes*-  cor 
total  amount  of  liabilities,  including  oblig 
S,-,-    • ;',  -^lent  VI. 


^nc'ital  cjrporations  and  credtt  age 
s  of  dollars; 


Outstanding  obligations  > 


Total        .Matured  '   Unmatured 


0 

0 
'.  0 
'.  (1 
.11 

"  I 

'.  0   I 


r — 

701. :. 

1,269.5 

21.0 

1'.  4lti.  4 

J,  801.  f. 

"ilii' 


0.2 
.1 
.1 

7.4 


•  6, 321  C 


8.0 


701.1 

l,2fi9.  4 

20.9 

2.408.9 

1.801.6 

""iii'a 


e.3ifi.i 


equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds  to  bo 
t  oiitstaiidinc  after  June  1.3,  I93<'.. 
IS  and  comnHtraents  under  indefinite 

{  it  of  the  United  States  and  held  by  the 

of  i-ssues  may  be  increased  olily  by  the 

one  time  with  respect  to  the  insuring  of 

rif)ratii.ns  and  agencies  is  in  excess  of  the 
ions  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 


Cor|>on>lioi.  or  uer.iy 


Assets 


nciss* 


as  of  Oct.  31,  1941 


Liabilities 


Kxclusive  of 
aiiiourirs  due 
from  Govern- 
ment corpo- 
rations an<i 
atrencies 


foil! 

Ke.!, 
11.:;, 
lUv, 
'le;i; 
I  .  > 
V.  - 
>-.-.i, 

Ai;  I 


I.e,< 


n  '"'.:' V  (   I'.iit  ( 'or[Mirat;on       

r!ii  y  n:;:  -Moritrage  ».'oriM>ratiou 

•:il  II.  \i>u.c  .VdiiMiiistr-.iiion 

.  I  ■»  !.t  ^^   Loan  t'oriRiraiion 

:>;'i;i''  ■;;  !■'.!.  iiuv  Uorjioraliun 

:.-sy<-.  \  \['.t\    \i;thority 

1!    ;;-;iii:  .\ui.'ioriiy 

M  i:  .i.n.e  Coiiiinis.sion 

r  i;    -liid  lanlts 

Su!lot«l ^ 

1: '  r.isency  interest  shown  ab6ve. 
'1  oia: 


1..M2.  2 

1,  4.>».  2 

Wi.  6 

2.  492.  7 
1,  y  ('■..  3 

447.  2 

47y.  9 

fdO.  3 

?.  ■><•'   '■ 

t,   -tl     s 

T.\  .i.).T 


Due  from 
Goveniment 
corpora- 
tions and 
agencies ' 


4.4 

itVi.o' 

1.  4tj3.  0 
.6 

5.6" 

m.  3 

483.7 


Oblipation.s 

*;uaran(eed 

by  the 

United 

States ' 


!07.7 

1,  2S.=i.  I 

IH.  5 

?,  44<».  0 

2. 106.  1 

'  'ia«."8 


Due  to  Govern 
cor(>orations 
agencies 


Treasury 


Otl^r 


I'.iS.  9 

.'.fi.9 

108.1 


r,  984.  0 


■Si.  0 


4211. 
-4211. 


1.1  I 
-1.1' 


[••i-. . 


r   i;i; 


t 


•i  -;  niiUiuD  and  will  not  nccis- 

;;i;!t  ot;..  .r-iti.^ns  ^r,,)  iJ^ncies. 


•K;.-urrs  in  thus  stateirent 
s»ril\  adii  to  totals 

I  InUu.i.s  r.ijital  stock  and  laid-ii- surplus  of  Gov  ei: 

•  Inciu  le^  ;  r;neii<al  ard  sccnuHJ  uite',.st. 

"This  Ls  ,'\  vo.vo  ..(  ICe  an:.unt  of  the  Gf  verr.i:  vr.t  s  r:n:^r.ci..;  :rt.  r.-^t  u-.  t!.,.^- 
»ceiu  1.-  1.  1!  ,-  ;::  ;  f  ,.bli^:H  i.-ns  b,-l  i  iiy  ti.e  Trea.siirv  nnd  HK-liid.si  a.- itHl.i.i- m*  uudtsr 
IU«!  capl.o.j     Uue  to  GoviTiiii.i-nl  lofivratu  ns  and  a^eiii  ie=- 1  rea.-ury." 


*  Includes  items  referre<l  to  in  note  3. 

.Note.— The  foregoinc  figures  are  crmriled 
ury  department  from  the  respective  coryxirat 
(.bligations  guaranteed  by  the  I  nited  States 
rp.a.s,-n  that  they  are  stated  in  this  table  as  of 
Include  accrued  Interest. 


Net  worth 


lent 
ind 


Allot*er  iPr^Pnetary 
(including  I  .'""T^t  0' 
reserves)  i^e  I  nited 
States 


AO 


1.  I  v5.  4 


ia3. 2 

71.8 

7.9 

51.8 

an.  4 

22,  2 

K2 

4fri  0 

1,>«12.3 

i.o.'.r.  :< 


1.4 
1.4 


4.083.2 


4.  0>vi.  2 


101.3 

100.0 

70.3 

100. 9 

'5.5Z9 

'36S.7 

Us.  8 

21  i  3 

213.  5 

«  2,  ai.t.  2 

4,172.9 
-4,>4.7 

3.  7K  1 


Other 


222.7 
205.5 


428.2 


428.  ; 


rom  latest  reports  received  by  the  Treas- 
ons and  agencies.    The  amnunLs  covering 
itTer  from  those  shown  in  table  V  for  the 
•ct  31.  1941,  instead  of  Nov.  30,  1941,  and 
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One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Annivefsary  of 
Adoption  of  Bill  of  Rights 


EXIEN.^ION  OF   REM.ARK.? 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF  n.TINOIS 

IN  Tirr   .-TNATF   Ol    TUV   '-NTTED   STATES 


Tvr  d.r     Ph  <  ■  •'  bf  r   16.  1941 


ADDRES.-  in    iU  N    C    WA'i'L.^KD  BROOKS, 
cK  Il.IINOIS 


M:.  BROOKd.  Mr  R;  Lsident.  I  a-^k  lo 
have  printed  in  thf  Appencjix  of  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
Monday  night,  December  15.  by  radio, 
over  a  coast-to-coast  network  from 
Washington,  on  the  occa.sion  f  -h"  ob- 
servance of  the  one  hundred  ai.d  tilueth 
anniversary  of  :hv  a.ioption  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  v.ht;.  I  accepted  the 
kind  Invitation  to  speak  tonight  on. the  ob- 
servance of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  cur  Bill  of  Rights 
we  were  not  engaged  in  all-out  war. 

Since  that  day  a  treacherous  and  devastat- 
ing attack  has  been  made  u\Kin  our  citizens, 
our  armed  forces,  and  our  possessions  In  the 
Pacific,  and  war  was  "declared  upon  us  by 
Japan;  and.  in  quick  succession,  war  was  de- 
clared upon  our  country  by  the  nations  of 
Germany  and  Italy;  and,  subsequently,  by 
lesser  nations. 

Accepting  that  challenge  and  those  decla- 
rations of  aggresslQn  against  us.  the  Congress 
Of  the  United  States  has.  with  speed  and 
unanimity,  declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist 
l)etween  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan   and  Germany  and   Italy   as   well 

Tonight  I  disctLss  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  set  out  by  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  our  Congress.  Our  BUI  of 
Rights  is  not  a  separate  document  It  is  « 
part  of  the  written  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  It  consists  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  that  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  itself,  as  you  know,  was  the  re- 
sult of  great  minds  of  men  who  deliberated 
for  approximately  4  months  after  our  country 
had  won  Its  right  by  war  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  established  the  written  rules  by  which 
our  form  of  government  was  designed  to 
divide  the  authority  and  the  power  of  the 
Government  over  the  people.  It  was  the  re- 
sult not  only  of  the  4  months  of  deliberation 
of  the  delegates  to  our  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, but  it  was  the  result  Of  countless 
centuries  of  the  longings. shopes.  dreams,  and 
the  prayers  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world  who  were  determined  that  seme 
day  there  would  be  a  government  where  the 
government  would  receive  its  power  by  the 
consent-  of  the  governed;  where  the  govern- 
ment would  have  a  llmitatlcn  on  its  power 
over  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
where  the  dignity  would  net  be  vested  In  the 
ruler  alone:  but  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
citizen  would  be  predominant. 

When  the  orlclnal  Constitution  was  draft- 
ed and  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion, there  were  many  who  feared  that  It  did 
not  provide  the  guaranty  of  Individual  liberty. 
Strong  arguments  were  made  against  Its  rat- 
ification unless  those  sacred  guaranties  were 
incorporated  in  It  Those  able  men  who  were 
anxioub  that  a  common  government  be   es- 


tablished, assured  the  people  that  this  Con- 
stitution could  be  amended  and  that  the  first 
amendments  would  inciucle  •^,e  gxxaranties  of 
these  individual  rights 

The  Constitution  was  ratified,  and  prompt- 
.y  the  amendments  were  adopted.  I  think 
it  Is  important  to  note  that  the  very  first 
amendment  provided  for  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and 
the  right  of  assembly,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  petition  their  CJovernment  for  a 
redress  of  grievances. 

The  other  amendments  provided  for  the 
right  to  bear  arms;  the  right  to  the  security  of 
the  home  against  the  military  power;  against 
the  search  and  seizure:  the  right  to  litwrty; 
the  right  to  possess  property;  and  due  process 
of  law,  the  right  of  the  citizens  against  ac- 
cusations made  against  them;  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury;  the  right  against  excessive  bail 
and  excessive  fines,  or  against  cruel  or  un- 
usual  punishments 

And.  last  and  by  no  means  the  least,  the 
tenth  amendment  provided  that: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people." 

Under  this  Constitution  with  these  amend- 
ments reverently  respected  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  our  Nation  moved  on  its  course  of 
building  a  new  and  finer  civilization  that  was 
so  appealing  to  many  people  of  all  races, 
creeds,  colors,  and  nationalities  that  they 
headed  for  America. 

America  today,  as  it  faces  perhaps  the  most 
prolonged  and  desperate  struggle  In  Its  his- 
tory, is  composed  of  all  these  races,  creeds, 
and  colors  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
world.  Out  of  their  freedom  of  spirit,  their 
inventive  genius,  their  courage  and  determi- 
nation, we  have  built  here  the  finest  civiliza- 
tion on  earth,  and  we  are  determined  to  de- 
fend It  and  to  preserve  it  to  the  end  that  it 
shall  ultimately  be  the  light  of  the  civilized 
world 

Much  of  our  ::reatnesfi  is  the  result  of  the 
tolerance  and  the  respect  that  we  have  in 
America,  one  for  the  other.  In  our  land  we 
have  not  questioned  each  other  as  to  religion. 
The  only  question  was  allegiance  to  the  com- 
mon country  that  allowed  every  man  his  free- 
dom of  choice  as  to  the  metlicxl  and  means  by 
which  he  worshiped  his  Creator. 

We  have  not  questioned  each  other's  na- 
tionality, nor  color     The  only  question  wa."=  ^ 
dedication  to  the  preservation  of  our  form  of 
government  that  provides  equal  opportunity 
for  all 

Our  very  greatness  today  is  that  all  our 
people,  regardless  of  nationality,  creed,  or 
color,  are  standing  as  one.  ready  to  fight,  and 
die,  if  necessary,  that  such  a  government, 
such  a  tolerance,  and  such  a  respect  for  each 
other  shall  survive. 

Our  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  se- 
lection of  our  executives,  our  representatives 
In  the  Congress,  and  the  members  of  our 
Judicial  system.  It  provided,  among  other 
things,  for  open  discussion  and  debate.  It 
provided  a  legally  constituted  forum  where 
the  representatives  of  the  people  might  ex- 
press their  view  as  they  deemed  it  to  be  right; 
and.  it  provided  further  for  the  individual 
citizen  to  speak,  expressing  his  personal  opin- 
ion: for  frcedcm  of  the  press  to  disseminate 
news  and  expressions  of  thought;  that  men 
might  assemble  into  groups,  associations,  or 
committees  to  advance  a  combined  view  of 
their  collective  thinking 

During  the  last  months  there  has  been 
great  controversy  over  our  foreign  policy.  It 
has  been  debated  vigorously  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  press,  over  the 
air.  in  meeting  halls,  in  the  fields,  and  on  the 
street  corners  of  America  The  very  vigor 
with  which  divergent  views  were  expressed  in 
a  land  of  free  men  was  a  healthy  sign  that 
we  are  virile,  courageous,  and  alive. 

Many   people   throucV.     ;•    *!.<    w    -Id    mis- 


took the  meaning  of   car   Irt<. . 


speech 


(•:. 


Mpv 


\v.\;:d 
to  tl-.r  ex- 
he;:  ainied 


and  thought  that  our  prr'.irus  mterr.i;  dis- 
agreements reEardmc  tJ.f  wisdom  of  c  ;r  poli- 
cies would  n>-;i;i  a  w-aker.inu  of  cur  cour.Tv 
from  wit!  11  Tb.t^y  :>  1?  'l,;-.'  bec.-Ovi.-c  w  (-" 
availed  ourselves  of  cur  fuaci.rrei.tai  r;i:hts. 
guaranteed  u.«:  hv  o\ir  Cor..'-t;'\:- ;.  r.  t!.a;  we 
were  not  a  ii;  -.d  ;--r;0;,  t) 
the  false  and  de>iiic.>b:(  h  re  V. 
find  dissension  amor.k:  r;:r  pc 
tent  that  we  would  not  rcsp^  i.c 
attack 

On  Sunday.  Decen.t  ' t  7  :.4:  uM'i.  rur 
people  were  follcwin^-  'he  pti^cc:  .1  ri;c^lTt^  of 
their  conscience,  attending  the  c!v.:ri  h  or 
activities  of  their  choice,  while  cvir  Scoretary 
of  State  was  engaging  in  sincere  ef.  rt  to  vkcrk 
out  an  agree n.'":'  v.-:-h  n  rt  preventative  of 
the  deceitful  .'..;..:.•-(  d  •. fr:.:r.ent  seiit  here 
as  a  deccy  to  lure  us  Ir  ni  a;i  ;r.^.prr.d;ng 
danger,  the  Japanese  stru  k  their  :reachcrcxi.s 
blow  against  our  people  arc!  o  .r  p  r-sessions 
in  the  Pacific.  They  killed  cir  Amcncaii 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines-  i.r.d  :;v;  ;an*  and 
sunk  or  crippled  our  ship:-  tl  ihf  sea  a:.d  of 
the  air. 

But  they  did  more  than  xhe\   ki.tw 
they    killed    our    men     when    D.c    .^iii 
ships,  they  sunk  o-;t   ri:f?f:tnrf-  ■:  !  cp:: 
America.     Thev  ctiiuMtd   o.r   Na-:on 
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treacherous  people   have    ever 
before 

I  predict  tonlpht   -h   t   f.;th.  uirii 
on  Sunday.  December  7.  Ic.   tht    n~. 
peared     to    be    a    trapic    okw    r;r 
thrctigh  our  uniti  ri  cii  :rr'r.;r.a-:v  n 
our  cocperatlcn.   '.hr   .;^:'.    :),<    \;r. 
productive   forces  and   cur    v.i.:-y    (  '. 
will   prove   to  be   the   m>-£t    t.'aji.    bit. 
struck  m  history  for  Japan. 

History  will  record  th.  cirncne-ss 
various  views  expresse.i  w  •:■!.•;  u:  cwi 
try  before  that  hour  Any  d;scu>s;cr. 
correctness  of  the  vievkf  c  r  of  'It^  step 
that  led  us  to  tha*  iv.  iv.i  r.»  mils- 
deferred  to  another  day  Th'  re 
catise  at  hand,  and  thar  ;.'-  :he  \ 
people  to  win  this  war  Nr-.v  : i 
been  treacherously  and  aecressi 
by  a  foreig"  power,  tiis  Is  o;; 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ha 
it.  We  authorized  •!.•  Prr-.d 
United  States,  and  d.rf  *<(-  h;n: 
the  entire  naval  and  n-.  ..aiv  :orces  of  our 
country  and  the  resources  t  f  cur  entire  periJe 
to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  succ^^sful  a:  d  \:r- 
is  end. 

>'.  r  still  have  otir  Bill  of  Rights,  tl.ar.k  (~.  d. 
that  gave  us  the  creative  genius  of  fro-  v.wn 
by  which  we  will  out-prcduce  all  'hr  r 
people  of  the  world;  we  will  prcri.ic- 
machines  to  meet  and  win  the  war  that  tl 
aggressor  nations  have  thrust  upon  us 
have,  by  the  grace  of  God.  under  the  B 
Rights  developed  a  courage  and  a  de'«rnv 
tion  of  free  men  that  will  out-fisht  th.c  - 
people  of  the  earth  Although  we  have 
Bill  of  Rights  and  will  flight  to  our  desTh  *o 
prc-serve  it,  we  will  willingly  f  r^i'c  many 
of  the  personal  rights,  leet  sc  n.e  a  rd  of 
ours,  lest  some  act  of  ours,  might  ccntribiite 
or  be  Interpreted  to  contribute  to  disunity. 
The  blood  shed  by  those  gallant  mer  "1  rur 
Navy,  our  Army,  and  our  Marine.-  a:-.d  r;v:l- 
lans.  as  well.  In  the  outposts  of  our  rivihra- 
tlon,  has  cemented  us  Into  <■  r^.e  for  ultimate 
victory.     They  have  not  died  in  \a:n 

They  were  not  all  of  one  naticnali'v 
were   not   all  of  one   religious   belie: 
were  not   all  of  one  origin;   but,  the 
one  in  the  service  of  our  commcn   c 
and  as  we  shar     the  grief  of  th.*  ::   Irxr-d  rr.es 
in  their  sacrifice,  we  rise  to  fieh'   a-  o:ir 
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Eternal    vigilance    is    the 


price 

■o:t 


liberty. 
While  we  pledge  all-cut  efToit  for  vmity, 
neither  the  people  nor  their  re;  resetitatives 
In  Congress  should  forfeit  their  right  to  in- 
quire for  fact  or  truth,  or  fail  to  cfler  crn- 
Etructive  criticism  where,  or  it  i.*^  warranted 
to  Insure  the  most  efTect:-.e  ,ii.d  efflnent  ccn- 
duct  of  our  war  effort. 

We  must  remember  that  cla^-^    racial    end 
rellgiovis  hatreds  come  from  the  bitterness  oX 
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war:  unci  w  tr.ri^t  euird  zealously — you  and 
I — cur  pvery  wnrd.  le-t  i^nmethln^  that  we 
fay  niu-hr.  c\.r.t:  :ta\ite  to  nurlorar.ce  cr  rrasht 
be  corirtrueci  by  .-(  .-r.e  niahoous  person  to 
mean  that  we  raUMd  di;ui.;ty 

J^pn:;  has  attackea  aiid  declared  war  or. 
U'.  G;rmany.  Italy  aj.d  i'thir«  have  declartd 
war  t.pon  us  too.  Wr  ,iccept  th.it  challe::ee 
Our  Coiigress.  by  ui.ar.imcus  vcte  in  the 
Senate,  one  of  which  votf^  v.-a?  my  own.  ar;d 
with  ciAy  one  cl:,->(>r.tii.t;  v.tc  In  th-  Hou-e. 
has  declared  a  ■-taie  of  war  to  exist 

I  f.iine  to  the  Senate  pledged  liOt  to  v..te 
to  e:.d  our  scr.i  tc  fit;ht  ar.d  die  en  f.:rei-.:n 
sh(;rr>  u:;U  s>  we  were  attacked  That  pb  d'.^.' 
h;is  tuith:u:i\  bfen  adhered  to.  The  attack 
h.i-  cnme  It  k-  now  our  war  I  vuted  to 
accept  It  And  with  my  vote  I  pledge  my  life 
agairi  to  tiie  defeiise  of  >  ur  CMUi.try 

Valiant  America  standi  united  and  un- 
afraid 

Not  only  the.  CMnare^*  re-^pcnded  immedi- 
ately, bvit  our  whole  people  rcspor.ded  as  cue. 
Our  cnurai^ecu.-  womanhixd  ha.^  responded. 
Labcr  ha.s  rp.-pt.ncird  and  v  lunterred  to  set 
aside  Us  difTerenCf^,  and  pledited  it?  full  co- 
oper.it ion  That  .same  pledce  ha.-  come  tittn 
Industry  and  from  the  farm.s  ot  America:  it 
has  come  from  the  school?  and  the  labcra- 
tone;.  of  America:  It  ha?  come  from  the  rib- 
bon counter  and  the  workbench  A  united 
pecpie  who  loneed  for  peace  will  now  fis;ht  for 
victory  The  cotiraEje  of  our  women,  the  c.il- 
lant  y  of  our  men  the  efflciency  of  our  enter- 
prise, the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  rise 
as  oiie  to  say . 

"Valiant  America,  we   ?alvite  you: 
Joyous  a.s  befl'-s  our  youth, 
Rfvcrontly  as  become.-  our  devotion. 
Silently  m  accord  with  the  hidden  depth;  of 

a  ?Gul 
That  guards  cur  sacred  heritage  " 

0:ie  hundred  and  thirty  millian  Americans 
Btand  as  one,  moving  as  one.  producm:?  as 
one,  fighting  as  one;  we  will  win  this  war! 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  FENNSY^V.A^'IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Tuc^dau.  December  16.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 
HON  FRANCIS  BIDDIE.  AND  INTRODUC- 
TION BY  ARCHIBALD  M.uLEIoH.  LI- 
BI^ARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  b.v  Hun,  Franci.s  Buddie. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rmht.s  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  room 
In  the  Library  of  Consress  Annex;  also. 
the  remarks  of  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Librarian  of  Consress,  introducing 
Attorney    General    Biddle, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


re:m.\rks  of  h  !N   .^rchie.\i.d  mac  i.eish 

Rar-:  Iv  are  a  phice,  an  occasion,  and  a  per- 
son m.'ir--  happily  brou=;ht  together  than  here. 
We  n-.e-  t  in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the 
ont'-hundred  ;  nd  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  R.ghts.  to  hear  Francis 
Biddle,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  ?peak  in  dedication  of  the  Jefferson 
room  In  that  library. 

Tlie  Library  of  Congress  is  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's library,  built  upon  the  foundation  ol 
Jefferson's  collection  of  books,  and  the  room 
now  dedicated  to  Jefferson  is  a  room  which 
ha«  been  newly  decorated  with  fine  murals  on 
the  Jeffersonlan  theme  by  the  American 
painter,  Ezra  Wmtfr. 

As  fur  the  American  Bill  of  Ri.ghts,  that 
document  owes  more  to  Jefferson  than  to  any 
other  man.  And  Francis  Biddle,  a  great- 
Kreat  grandson  of  Edmund  Randolph.  Jeffer- 
hon',<  friend  anu  fir.st  Attorney  General  of  the 
Unitf>d  States,  is  one  of  the  most  courageous 
of  living  American  liberals,  a  man  who  can 
be  counted  on  lo  oppose  in  the  future,  as 
he  has  opposed  in  the  past,  the  forces  of 
rraction  and  oppression  against  which  our 
Bill  of  Rights  was  aimed,  forces  whicli  have 
now  kjaiiu'd  strength  throughout  the  world 
with  the  succe.-s  of  that  great  surge  of  re- 
action and  intolerance  and  oppression  which 
the  Na^i  war  actually  is 

Opposite  tilt-  Attorney  General  as  he 
speak.-  to  you  nuw  i;  Winter's  mural  bearing 
Jeffer-cn'.s  eloqu-nt  word-:  "The  earth  be- 
Inns;-  always  to  the  living  generation.  They 
may  manage  it  then  and  what  proceeds  from 
It  as  they  please  during  their  usufruct.  They 
are  masters,  to->,  of  their  own  persons  and 
conjequer.lly  may  g|J^e^n  them  as  they 
plea-e  " 

T. i  til, It  proposition  and  to  the  spirit  in 
which  Thomas  Jt-fT  r.-on  uttered  it  not  only 
thi.s  room  but  iiuieed  this  library  and  this 
CJovernment   are   dedicatee!. 

1  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  great 
dpltndcr  of  the  principle  these  words  declare. 
Franc:s  Biddle.  the  fifty-seventh  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 


ADDRESS      OF      HON       FR.ANCIS      EIEDI.F       ."iTTORN-FY 
CFNF.R.AL    OF    THF    U>;TTtD    ST.ATES 

We  are  met  here  t>;d.iy  to  dedicate  the 
Thomat  Jefferson  room  ct  the  Library  of  Ccn- 
gre.-.~  en  the  occa.-^un  of  the  ob^ervmice  of  tt^e 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth,  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  R:t;hts.  That  the  6b- 
servance  of  thi.-  day  en  which  as  a  Nation 
we  reaffirm  our  p.t^-ior.;i'p  belief  in  our  own 
Individual  freedom-;  shi  u:d  take  place  in  a 
riKiin  dedicated  to  the  free  spirit  of  Jefferson 
is  altccerher  fittm?  He  did  n'^-t  draft  the 
fiist  10  amendmtr.ts  of  tlu  C  nstitution 
which  arc  known  as  cur  Bill  of  Rights;  but 
he  had  wiit-en.  15  years  before:  -We  hold 
the>€  tiuth.s  to  bt  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed,  by 
their  Creator,  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pur.-uit  of  happiness."  These  "'unalienable 
rights'— rights  which,  Jefferson  believed,  no 
government  could  or  should  withhold  from 
the  people— had  not  found  explicit  expres- 
sion in  the  Cc:,stitution;  and  even  before  its 
adcptlon   Jefferson   wrote   to  Madiscn   from 

Paris,  where  he  was  our  minister,  that  we 
shculd  have  a  •■bill  of  rights,  providing 
cUarly,  and  witheut   the  aid  of  sophism,  for 

freedom  cf  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  pro- 
tection agains*  sta::din2  armies,  restriction  of 
monopolies,  tl>''  eternal  and  unremitting 
tcrcf  o:  the  habeas  corpus  laws,  and  trials 
by  jury  m  all  matters  cf  fact  triable  bv  the 
laws  of  the  land  •  •  •  Let  me  add,'  he 
ccutmued.  "that  a  bill  of  rights  is  what  the 
people  are  entitled  to  against  eveiy  govern- 
m.cnt  on  earth,  general  or  particular:  and 
what  no  Just  government  should  refuse,  or 
rest  on  inference."  ""i,^ 


James  Midison,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
drew  the  aniendments;  and,  after  seme  modi- 
fication, th^y  were  ratified  by  the  States. 
Twenty-fiveJ  years  later,  writing  from  Monti- 
cello  to  a  friend.  Jefferson  said:  "The  true 
foundation  pf  republican  government  Is  the 
equal  right  if  every  citizen.  In  his  person  and 
property,  arm  In. their  management.  Try  by 
this,  as  a  tilly.  every  provision  of  our  Con- 
stitution, and  see  if  it  hangs  directly  en  the 
Will  of  the  ]  lecple." 

Today  we  are  at  war  with  tne  great  Axis 
Powers,  and  with  their  little  satellites.  This 
war  will  tci  t  whether  the  free  democracies 
can  endure  and  whether  the.r  people  can 
remain  free  Other  wars  we  have  fought  in 
which  both  these  issues  were  at  stake;  and 
each  war  hjs  left  us  with  no  less  power  nor 
our  people  v  ith  less  freedom.    We  fought  the 

Revolution  ;o  achieve  that  fr'>'^dom.  and  the 
Civil  War  ta  sustain  the  unity  of  that  power. 
A  hundred  dnd  fifty  years  ago  we  were  but  a 
scattered  haiidful  of  freemen,  :noulderlng  the 
wilderness  Ijhat  we  had  not  tamed  But  we 
wer>  freemm.  The  first  thing  that  had  to 
be  done  wal  to  unite  the  little  states  Into 
the  strengtli  of  a  nation  under  a  single  law; 
that  was  tte  Constitution.  Hut  that  was 
not  enough;]  with  power  must  gc  freedom,  and 
we  added  tt^e  Bill  of  Rights,  to  secure  to  the 
common  m^n  and  women  who  had  fought 
and  won  thtir  Revolution,  the  dignity  of  in- 
dividual huinan  beings.  We  gave  order  and 
authority  t^  the  new  Nation;  for  the  indi- 
vidual we  {^reserved  freedom  of  religion,  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  security  against 
unwarrantalle  searches  and  seizures,  and  of 
trial    by  Jurb. 

These  ri«its  which  today  England  and 
America  an*  the  other  democracies  are  de- 
fending ar^  not  new  concepts,  spun  from 
theory,  but  are  as  ancient  as  history,  and 
express  the  |Tadual  evolution  In  the  long  and 
fierce  battlj  between  the  people  and  their 
oppressors,  "in  England  they  found  expres- 
sion in  Magtia  Carta  in  1215,  In  the  Statutes 
cf  Westmintter  in  1275.  In  the  Petition  of 
Right  in  IGJBS.  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of 
1679.  So  tfcat,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
observed,  tte  Bill  of  Rights  was  "not  in- 
tended to  ^y  down  any  novel  principle  of 
government'  but  simply  to  "mbcdy  certain 
guaranties  ^.d  immunities  which  we  had  in- 
herited fro»i  our  English  ancestors."  The 
State  of  Vliginia  had  adopted  a  declaration 
of  rights  iij  1776.  several  weeks  before  she 
adopted  her  constitution.  Pennsylvania  had 
shortly  follbwed.  and  then  Maryland  anti 
Massachusetts,  all  before  the  Federal  amend- 
ments. 

And  tcdat  these  rights  are  real  and  actual 
during  a  \*ar  Ir^  which  England's  back  Is 
against  thejwall;  but  In  the  m!dst  of  which 
her  Parliament  sits,  her  courts  are  open,  and 
her  pecpie  And  the  press  are  fiee  to  speak— 
and  do  speat— their  minds  in  "rltlclsm  of  the 
Government!  they  have  elected  to  represent 
them.  f 

This  pridi  a/id  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being,  his  Insistence  that  his  govern- 
ment shall  i>e  his.  and  be  no  mere  creature 
of  the  govek-nment.  finds  expression  In  all 
races  and  af  all  times.  I  like  to  think  of 
the  oath  swtrn  by  the  subjects  of  the  King 
the  Middle  Ages,  given  to  their 
It  ran:  "We.  <?.ho  are  as  good 
to  you,  who  are  no  better  than 
you  as  our  king  and  sovereign 
lord,  provided  that  you  observe  all  our  liber- 
ties and  lawi;  but  if  not.  then  not." 

We  have  Meard  for  the  past  few  vears  that 
the  ways  of  iemocracies  are  slow  and  cumber- 
some; that  t^e  belief  In  the  democratic  proc- 
esses someh^^w  saps  the  strength  of  the  state- 
that  the  st^te  alone  should  be  free,  alone 
should  be  strong,  undivided  in  Its  will  by 
the  differenaes  Ijetween  political  parties  who 
may  disagree  with  its  policies  or  actions 
There  has  b^en  much  talk  of  the  inability  of 


of  Aragon,  1 

sovereign  lo 
as  you,  swe 
we.  to  acce 
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democratic  countries  to  strike  fast  when  the 
time  came.  Our  Teutonic  neighbor  said  we 
were  soft,  and  sneered  at  AmTica.  and  divided 
up  the  Weiiem  Hemisphere — on  paper. 
Tw-enty-flve  ^ars  ago  Germany  had  said  the 
same  thing — the  United  States  was  without 
pride,  was  so  rotten  with  material  ambition. 
With  desire  for  profits,  that  we  would  never 
fight.  They  torpedoed  our  vessels,  and  we 
went  to  war  We  were  patient  then,  as  we 
have  been  patient  now  We  hated  war  then, 
as  we  hate  It  now  We  were  patient,  easy- 
going. Plow  to  move  then,  as  we  have  been 
new  But  when  the  time  came,  and  the  Pres- 
ident called  us  to  Btand  by  him.  the  country 
was  a  unit. 

Ar.d  even  m  re  universally  today  our 
130  000  000  people  are  united  In  one  pur- 
pose and  one  spirit,  for  they  know  now 
that  the  Axis  attack  is  directed  at  cur 
shores,  and  that  the  Axis  scheme  Is  a  world 
scheme,  that  includes  the  domination  of  cur 
free  land  and  the  enslavement  of  our  free 
people.  Laj?t  Sunday's  attack  was  as  much  a 
bombardment  on  our  way  of  life  as  It  was  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  for  the  enemy  kiKDWs  as  well 
as  we  that  the  world  cannot  go  en  half  slave 
and  half  fr^e 

The  BUI  of  RijCht^  that  we  arc  me.  here  to 
honor  Is  but  a  piece  of  paper  But  eo  is  the 
flag  only  a  bit  cf  btmtlng  as  Justice  Holmes 
once  said,  and  added  "Its  red  is  our  life- 
blood.  Its  stars  cur  world  its  blue  our  heaven." 
The  Bill  of  Riehts  is  a  symlK>l  of  what  as 
free  and  proud  Ameneans  we  cherish  and 
defend.  For,  a?  Jefferson  said,  we  believe 
that  "the  earth  belongs  always  to  the  living 
generation  Thry  may  manage  It  then,  and 
what  proceeds  from  It,  as  they  please,  during 
their  usufruct.  They  are  masters  too  of  their 
own  persons  ar.d  consequently  may  govern 
them  as  they  please  " 

But  no  charter,  no  law  of  words  written  on 
paper.    Is    self-enlorclng      War    threatens    all 
Civil   rights;    and  althotigh   we   have   fought 
wars  before,  and  our  personal  freedoms  have 
survived,    there    have    been   periods    cf   gross 
abuse,  when  hysteria  and  hate  and  lear  ran 
high,    and   when    mincrities   were   unlawfully 
and    cruelly    ahii^ed      £•• .  rv    m.an    who    cares 
about  freedom,  about  a  e'  vernment  by  law — 
and  all  freedom  ;s  based  en  fair  administra- 
tion   of   the    law — must    fight    for   It   for    the 
other  riiHu  v.. Ill  whom  he  disagrees,  for  the 
right  of  the  minority,  for  the  chance  for  the 
underprivileged    with    the    same    passion    of 
insistence  as  he  claims  for  his  own  rights. 
If  we  care  about   democracy,  we   must   care 
about  it  as  a  reality  for  others  as  well  as  for 
ourselves;    yes.   for   aliens,    for   Germans,   for 
Italians,  for  Japanese,  for  those  who  are  with 
us  as  well  as  those  who  are  against  us:  For 
the  Bill  of  Rights  protects  not  only  American 
c.ttzens  but  all  human  t>elngs  who  live  on  our 
American  soil,  under  cui  American  flag.     The 
rights  of  Anglo-Saxcns.  of  Jews,  of  Catholics, 
of   Negroes,   of   51av=    Indians- all   are   alike 
before  the  law     And  this  we  must  remember 
and  sustain— that  is.  If  we  really  love  Justice. 
and  really  hate  the  bayonet  and  the  v. hip  and 
the    gun.  and   the   whole  gesiapo  method   as 
a  way  of  handling  human  t)elngs 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  written  In  Uie  bir-h 
of  a  new  nation.  Great  moments  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  idea  spring  from  the  circum- 
stances cut  cf  which  It  Is  born,  and  from 
Which  it  may  find  rebirth.  The  bravest  words 
become  but' words  when  the  pulse  of  life  has 
been  empt:trl  :r  m  them  It  is  for  us  to  see 
that  this  d.  cs  net  happen  to  our  BUI  of 
Rights.  We  n.u=t  carry  forward  into  this  new 
conflict,  into  this  new  danger,  whose  long 
end  we  cannot  now  foresee.  Into  our  new 
world  order  of  democratic  intention  and 
democratic  power,  the  living  words  and  spirit 
cf  Thomas  Jeffersonand  of  James  Madisc  n. 


Lt.  George  S.  Welch,  United  States  .\nny 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  rri  » w  »ef 
IN    THE   SEN.^TE   cf    I  HE    INITED   STATES 


Tuesday, 


u: 


,b.r  16.  1941 


ARTICLES  FPOM  THE  \v::_v:Nf   TCN     DEL  ) 
STAR   AXD  THE.  W  Ao]i:Ni..TC.N    EVENING 


Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  taki  n  from  ihe 
Wilminpton  Sla:  ci  r>cer:iber  14  1941. 
with  r*=ferenc'  to  \he  heroism  of  Lt. 
George  S.  Welch,  of  'Wiimingtcn.  Del,, 
who  was  cited  for  bravery  at  Hawaii,  also. 
an  arucle  a.«  to  the  same  man  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Siar  of  December 

15.  1941 

There  t)€inp  no  objtc:ic:-i.  th^  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  :o  b'^  printed 
In  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wilmington   (Dtl  i    Sur  cl 

Decemt>er   14,  IWlj 

Glofy  ' 

A  Wilmington  b<y.  Second  I'  G-. .  rge  S, 
Welch,  has  won  everlasting  farr.i  p.nd  a  cita- 
tion from  the  Army  yesterday  He  partici- 
pated With  five  other  youthful  American 
aviators  In  brit^.pinp  dcwn  20  Jap  planes 
Proud  Indeed  is  Wilmington  that  one  of  her 
brave  sons  furnishes  such  an  example  and 
inspiration  to  all  his  comrades  under  the 
glorious  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Lt    Ghorge  WrifH  i  ittd  roR  Br^-.  eut 

Second  Lt  Gtcrt-t  S  Wtlch  906  Black- 
shire  Road.  Wilmir.trt^!.  has  tieen  cited  for 
heroism  In  the  taatrle  ak::i:i.st  the  Japanese, 
the    War    Department    anr  ^unci-d    ye'-teiday. 

Calling  the  action  of  Welch  and  Secot;d 
Lt.  Kenneth  M  Tay'.or  -.f  Hominy  OK'.ft  , 
"magnificent."  Lt  Gen  Walter  C  Short  re- 
ported the  citation  In  a  rommvinique  from 
Washington 

Lieutenant  Welch  I';  the  "^'n  rf  Mr  ard 
Mrs  George  L  Schwiirtz.  306  Blackshire 
Road.  He  is  23  ye«r<:  rid  and  was  born  in 
Wilmington  d'.inr.E:  World  War  No  1  Because 
of  the  prejudice  against  Gernian-s^  und'.r.g 
names  at  that  time,  both  he  and  his  brothi  r 
Dehn.  also  In  the  armed  frcrs  were  piven 
his  mother's  maiden  name.  Welch  They 
have  always  gone  under  *h'.s  name. 

Lieutenant  Welch  attended  FrUnds  Schot-l 
here  and  St  Andrews  Academy,  in  Middle- 
town  Following  hi-  17"  jv.  •.'■,rn  from  thib 
institution,  he  attend' :i  P-.iicVie  University, 
at  Laf,.-.- :v.     Ind     fcr   3  vtars 

In  Fi;:ru>.."y  1940  he  wa?  accpptcd  for 
training  as  a  fiying  cadrt  In  the  United 
States  Army  and  writ  siut  to  Glcndale,  Calif  , 
for  his  flr^t  ir.'-nth's  schooling.  Prom  there 
be  was  transferred  to  Ttxas,  where  he  at- 
tended flying  schools  at  Brocks,  Kelly,  and 
Randolph  Fields.  He  received  his  second 
lieutenant's  commission  In  the  late  summer 
of    1940 

Lieutenant  Welch  was  first  as-ipr.ed  to 
duty  at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif.  In  February 
cf  last  year  he  was  detailed  tc  Hawaii.  Be- 
fore war  wa'  declared  he  had  been  granted 
furi-Ufci:   m  Fttruary. 


Incidentally,  last  Sunday  the  ri,  v  H.vwali 
V.  .>  BttacktHl  by  the  Japanese.  Lieuttiiant 
WL.chs  mother  returned  to  Wilmington 
after  several  months'  visit  with  h»r   si-n 

When  told  by  the  Sunday  Star  cf  the  ela- 
tion of  bravery  granted   thtr  son.  ix^th  Mi 
and  Mrs  Scliwani  responded  by  asking    '  bu" 
v.h..re   IS   he''     Is  he   injured''     H.w    can    w. 
find  out  about  him'^  ' 

Inasmuch   as   wires  lr<.  in   tlie   War    Depart- 
ment   have    already    reached    parejits.    v.ho^( 
•ons  have  been  injured  in  combat  in.  Hawaii 
It  is  assumed  that  since  no  sue;,  w    rd  has  a.- 
yet   been    received    by    the    Schwartz    lamih 
their  son's  ccndition  must  be  MUisfactcrv 

Dthn  Welcli.  Mr  and  Mrs  Sc!.u:.it.  s  otht: 
eon.  IS  also  in  the  air  ser\ice,  h;  ■■  .:  _•  ;u^t  re- 
cently enlisted  He  is  stationed  at  McChorc 
Field  in  Washinpt-n 

The  citation  v.  .^^  .-  i.ta.ntd  m  a  comniunl- 
que  ccnfirniing  pri%.i  u>  lept^ns  frcni  Hawaii 
that  more  than  20  Jupanett  p'.anes  weie  shot 
down  m  the  attack  which  seriously  blasted 
the  American  strcn^:hrld 

The  text  of  communique,  vil.icl-.  rec.trd  !h< 
feats  of  he'Tism  In  detail: 

"l  Hawaii:  The  War  r>epartment  has  beer; 
advised  by  Lt  Gen  Walter  C  Shtrt.  ccm.- 
mandmg  the  Hawaiian  Departmei  t  tliat  nu- 
merous spectacular  feats  of  hercism  en  the 
part  of  American  Arm.y  flier?  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  fight  dUTir.p  the  surprise  attack 
of  Japanese  aircraft  at  Hcu>jluiu  rn  Decem- 
ber 7  More  than  20  Japanese  plaiies  were 
destroyed  during  the  at'ack  T\-p:fyj:-ig  the 
magnificent  f\ghtlnc  < '  .American  pilots.  Gen- 
eral Short  cited   thr    f:'..  'w:ng   exan-.ples- 

••St'Cond  Lt  Kf:  nt-l  M  T-a>  icr  M4  South 
Petit  Street.  Hcmmv  Okla  .  and  S^'cmd  Lt. 
George  S  Welch  9of  B.ackshire  Read  Wil- 
mlngtcr.  I>el  both  Qvitif  Cufiss  single-seat 
pursuit  planes  early  it:  the  raid  attacked  a 
formation  ol  s:x  Ja;  nnese  plants  Each  offi- 
cer shot  down  Tt<.  enemy  planes  Thr  other 
two  Japanese  planes  escRped  for  the  time 
being 

"A  short  time  late:  L.tu'tiiant  Welch, 
alone,  engaged  two  JapBiiese  planes  and. 
after  maneuvers  worthy  of  a  vet(.ran  lighter. 
shot  them  both   down 


[FTL.m  the  Washington  iD    C  i   Ever.ii.p  Star 

cl  December  15.  1941 
LirrrrNANT  Weuh  s  B.ac  cr  Fcvr  Jap  Planes 
AT  Hawaii  Excj-eled  Only  by  Lvke  s  Pxat  in 

(By  Nelson  Shepard) 

By  shoot  me  down  four  Japanese  planes  over 
Honolulu  in  his  hrst  battle  flight  en  Decem- 
ber 7.  Army  Air  C'  rps  (.fticials  said  today 
Seccnd  Lt  Gecree  S  Welch  23  cf  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  established  a  single  day  s  record  of 
victories  exceeded  cnly  by  one  American  ace 
durint:  the  first  World  War 

That  record  belonsred  tc  Seccnd  Lt  Frank 
Luke.  Jr.,  of  Phoenix.  An?  known  as  the 
"Balloon  Bv.s'fr  '  who  baj^ged  three  German 
planes  and  two  balloons  within  10  minutes 
c:i  September  17    1918 

Lieutenant  Welch  who  apparently  ef-caped 
uiiscratched.  w  a.--  i  ne  of  the  bix  youthful 
Army  f.y.  rs  c;:(  d  f  r  numtrrus  spectacular 
feats  Of  heroism  by  Lt  Ge:i  Walter  C  Short. 
commanding  the  Army's  Haua.ian  Depart- 
ment in  reporting  on  the  performances  cf 
American  pik.ns  durinp  the  early-morning 
surprise  attack  on  Peari  Harbor  and  Honolulu 

HIS  PArrisM  OF  riRF 

Offic;-.>  l.fc  ■- :';;:!  L'.": iiter.ar.t  Welch's  per- 
form.-.:, f  w...-  ('.en  ir.  rt  remarkable  because 
hi":  rr:r,~untrr  was  Ms  haptism.  cf  fire  Evtn 
thr  fan.,  us  Capt  EdO.r  Rickcnbarker  leading 
Arr.truar.  ace  in  the  first  World  War.  with  26 
ccnf-.-meri  v!ftcr;e.=  to  his  credit,  did  not 
shot. t  dcwn  ni'.re  than  2  enemy  planes  In  a 
single  engaremcnt. 
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EarU  In  tl,e  H.jn.  lulu  raid  Lieutenant 
Welch  and  Lt  KeniitMi  N  Taylor,  of  Hominy, 
Okla  .  attacked  a  formation  of  six  Japanese 
planes  Each  shi,:  dcwn  two  and  the  remain- 
ing pair  tscap'.d  A  short  time  later  Lieu- 
tenant Welch  o'atmaneuvtTed  two  other 
Japanese  pla.'.ts  and  destroyed  them  single- 
handed 

In  a  >h';rt  unci  s-pectacular  career  Lieuten- 
,;nt  Luke  arcounted  fur  victories  over  4  planes 
.iv.d  14  balloons  before  he  met  his  own  death 
behind  the  German  lines  His  plane  had 
been  forced  down  but  the  ycung  Arlzonian 
leaped  out  and  died  lighting,  pistol  in  hand. 

Air  Corp*  (jfflcfr.s  said   that   in   those  days 

addith.i.al  credit  wa.';  given  for  bringing  down 

;;anoon.s     bTau>e     thev     were     close     to     the 

:rrcund     behind     enemy     linos     and     always 

tr.  ntjiy  pn-  tected  by  air  and  ground  forces 

IN-   HARGNEY   S  COMMAND 

Lieutenant  L'.ike  was  with  the  Twcn'y- 
■-eventh  Pursuit  Squadron  and  Captain  Rick- 
enbacker  was  ctinmandintj  officer  of  the 
Mnetv-fcurth  Pursiut  Squadron  Both  be- 
loi  ijed  to  tr.e  Fir-t  Pursuit  Group,  com- 
manded by  Col  H.ircld  Hargney,  who  now 
lives  in  Washingtcn 

Oificiills  said  auf  ther  American  pilot  of 
World  War  1.  Lt  David  Putnam,  who  served 
with  both  the  French  and  American  flying 
forces,  brought  down  three  German  planes  in 
one  flight 

Captain  Rickenbucker  was  credited  with 
bringms;  down  two  German  planes  m  a  single 
dog  tight  on  four  or  five  different  occasions. 
One  source  said  he  shot  down  four  planes  m 
one  day.  but  it  was  believed  to  be  on  differ- 
ent flights  Colonel  Hargney.  in  his  own 
book  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  the  First 
Pursuit  force  in  France,  does  not  credit  Cap- 
tain Ricki'nbacker  with  more  than  two  Ger- 
man planes  (jii  a  single  day. 

Captain  Rickenbacker.  now  presider.t  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  wis  seriously  injured  a  few- 
months  ago  in  a  pL.ne  crash  during  a  storm 
In  Georgia. 


Constitutional  Morality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 
IN   THE   SENATE   OK  THE   UNITED   STATES 


Tuesday.  December  16,  1941 


ARTICLE  BY  JEREMIAH  S.   BLACK 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  on  constitutional 
morality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Grote.  the  most  learned  and  thoughtful 
of  modern  historians,  has  shown  by  divers 
examples  that  flc!el:.ty  to  the  fundamental 
law — which  he  trm-;s  constitutional  moral- 
ity—is the  one  indispensable  condition  upon 
which  the  safety  and  success  of  every  free 
government  must  depend.  The  high  career 
of  Athens,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Pelsls- 
tratids  to  a  period  after  the  death  of 
Pericles— tiie  marvel  and  the  admiration  of 
all  time- was  plainly  due  to  the  faithful 
practice  of  this  supr.-me  virtue.     It  was  this 


that  made  the  steady  Romans  strong  enough 
to  shake  the  v.c  rid,  England  ob'-erves  not 
only  the  theories  but  the  minutest  forms  of 
hfr  constitution,  when  Itgislatmg  for  her 
own  people,  and  that  ha.=i  given  her  domestic 
tranquility  and  s<jlid  power  at  home;  her 
shame  and  her  misfortunes  are  all  traceable 
to  the  disregard  of  it  in  dealing  with  colonies 
and  outside  dependencies-.  Constitutional 
morality  was  cherished  and  inculcated  by 
our  fathers  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic, 
as  the  great  principle  which  should  be  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  hon:e  and  our 
safety  abroad,  and  to  the  end  that  it  might 
never  be  forgotten,  they  imposec  a  solemn 
oath  upon  ev^ry  legislator  and  every  officer 
to  keep  It  and  obser-.-e  it  w-.rh  religious  tare 
at  all  times  and  und'^r  all  circumstances  In 
contrast  with  the  self-imposed  restraints  of 
the  American  democracy.  Grote  mentions 
the  French,  a  nation  high  in  the  scale  of  In- 
tellisenc^',  but  utterly  destitute  of  attsch- 
m^ent  to  any  ccn,stitution  or  any  form  of 
governir.eiu,  vxcrp:  as  a  matter  ol  present 
convenience.  You  know  what  came  of  it — 
11  revolutions  in  less  ti:ian  80  years — a  his- 
tory filled  with  wroi-.g  and  outrage — a  people 
forever  alternating  between  abjfct  slavery, 
and  the  licer.se  of  ff-rorions  crime 

It  is  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun  that  with- 
out constitutional  morality  every  pretense 
of  patriotism  must  be  false  and  counterfeit. 
The  man  w-ho  says  he  loves  his  ccuntry,  and 
yet  strikes  a  fatal  b'.cw  at  the  organic  law 
upon  which  her  life  depends,  shows  his  sln- 
r-rity  as  Nero  proved  his  fliia]  affection  when 
he  kilkd  his  mother  and  mutilated  her  body. 

A  v::!at:cn  of  constitutional  law  is  not  an 
cfTtu^se  wiiich  IS  ever  made  venial  by  the  ccca- 
sion  Y  u  cannot  do  evil  that  good  may 
ccm.e  The  evil  is  there  and  the  good  never. 
comes 

No  matter  how  unimpor'ant  the  breach 
may  seem;  though  small  at  first,  it  will  widen 
like  a  crevasse  in  the  Missi-sippi.  until  the 
whole  stream  of  arbitrary  power  gees  rushing 
through  It  Besides,  the  grade  of  a  crime  is 
not  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  particular 
mischief.  Forgery  is  forgery,  whether  the  sum 
obtained  by  u  be  great  or  small,  and  murder 
is  not  mitigated  by  shewing  that  the  victim 
was  short  of  stature 

It  often  happens  that  legi-Iatcrs,  as  well  as 
other  men  feel  themselves  hampered  by  such 
restnrticiis.  but  that  does  net  auThcrize  dis- 
regard of  them  You  caniic  breaic  lawlessly 
over  the  Constitution  because  it  ccnfines  ycu 
to  limits  inconveniently   narrow. 

In  this  country  all  men  and  all  classes 
are  equal  No  cne  can  la'vfuily  ;;ay  to  an- 
other, •  Sta!id  aside  I  am  holier  than  thou," 
and  push  him  from  his  place  on  the  platform 
of  the  Constitution  Superior  sanctity  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  safely  believed;  it  is  eisily  simu- 
lated, ;t  Is  often  false,  and,  when  it  comes 
into  politics,  it  is  almost  universally  put  on 
to  cover  some  base  and  maliciou.s  design. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  hypocrites. 

The  party  whose  rights  are  iiijuficusly  af- 
fected by  vicious  acts  of  Congress  outside  the 
Consti'utlon  may  be  weak  ar.d  defenseless, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  terfltcry,  and 
the  members  of  an  unpopular  .sect  whose 
complaint  cannot  reach  the  genersj  ear.  and 
would  excite  no  syirlpathy  if  it  did  -  But  these 
are  the  very  considerations  which  plead  most 
strongly  against  the  usurpation  of 'ungranted 
power  to  destroy  them.  This  is  no  appeal  to 
your  niagnanimity.  but  a  mere  suggestion 
that  the  Ccnstituticn  was  made  most  espe- 
cially for  the  weak. 

We  are  not  all  agreed  abcu'-  the  w;-clcm  of- 
the  Constitution  or  the  virtue  of  the  men  who 
made  it,  but  whether  ycu  like  or  loathe  it, 
you  are  equally  bound  to  obey  it.  When  yoii 
break  it  you  do  not  diminish  ycur  guilt  in  the 
least  by  calling  it  an  agreement  u'lth  death 
and  a  covenant  with  hell. 

Nor  can  you  change  the  natur^  or  lessen 
the  degree  of  the  wrong  by  yotir  con  :emptuous 


feeling  for  lie  object  [1»  n.T  be  al'cr-e  h^ 
unworlhy  of  ,our  favoi  init  vou  owe  him  jus- 
tice, and  you  must  pay  the  d;bt  to  ihe  uU "i- 
most.  A  legal  right  is.  in  anc  cl  rsclf.  a  virj 
respectable  i  hing,  however  much  you  may 
hate  and  des]  use  the  man  or  body  ol  men  thai 
sets  it  up 

Moreover  constitutional  nitrahty  mtaiis 
general  morality  in  all  things  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  tht  converse  of  tht^.piofJoriticn  is 
also  true.  Pilitical  power  under  our  system, 
is  a  trust  given  and  accepted  upon  certain 
covenanted  ttrms,  and  to  be  txtcuied  within 
certain  limitations.  A  willful  breach  of  this 
trust  by  train sgre.ssing  its  limitations,  per- 
verting its  purposes  or  violating  its  condi- 
tions Is  an  ^ct  of  personal  dishonesty  which 
not  only  corfupts  th  officer  who  commits  it 
but  demoralizes  all  ether  citizens  who  are 
tempted  by  their  personal  or  party  attach- 
ments to  delBhd  or  apologize  for  the  wrong. 

Thus  the  floodgates  of  iniquity  are  set  wide 
open— all  thjt  ts  pure  in  morals,  all  that  is 
perfect  in  pojitics,  all  that  is  holy  in  religion 
are  swept  awhy:  the  public  conscience  swings 
from  its  moorings,  the  baser  passions  become 
masterless.  aid  rapacity  riots  In  the  spoils  of 
its  lawless  victories  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  a  free  Constitution,  honestly  obeyed, 
give  us  a  despotism,  but  save  us  from  a 
rotten  republic  if  you  can 

I  have  not  cfTered  this  feeble  and  faint  sup- 
port to  the  qoctrine  of  constitutional  moral- 
ity because  I  isuppose  you  to  be  against  it,  but 
for  quite  a  different  reason.  1  know  very  well 
that  I  am  not  addressing  men  who  claim  that 
their  own  resentments  or  their  own  interests 
are  a  higher  ilaw  than  th^  Constitution  they 
have  sworn  to  support,  or  a  better  rule  of 
action  than  ijtie  law  of  God.  which  commands 
them  to  keep-  their  oaths. 
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EXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

I        - 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

I        OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  December  15.  1941 


RESOLUTIOK  ADOPTED  BY  THE  KIWANIS 
CLUB,  OF  CHATTANOCXJA,  TENN. 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  a  resolution  unanimotisly 
adopted  by  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, at  its  meeting  on  December  9. 
This  resolution  exemplifies  the  feeling 
and  the  spirit  of  all  of  the  people  in  my 
district,  and  I  am  sure  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Nation. 

America  has  been  attacked.  While  she  was 
struggling  tc  preserve  peace,  war  was  creep- 
ing upon  her  in  the  dark.  An  unprincipled 
negotiator,  under  protection  of  the  white 
flag  of  frien*hip.  delivered  a  bloody  attack 
efTectlve  because  of  the  planned  surprise' 
Our  Nation  ]^  guided  by  principles  of  honor 
and  friendship,  and  because  she  would  not 
yield  these  under  supreme  pressure,  her  ter- 
ritory was  invaded  without  warning  her  citi- 
zens slaughttred,  her  ships  and  planes  de- 
stroyed 

This  challehge  has  been  accepted  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  and  by  a  sohdly  united 
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people.  Vi'e  move  today  t'  cur  ts-'.c  sta- 
tions:  Thtrtfere   te    it 

Resolved  by  rhe  Ki»a*ii5  Club  0/  Chat- 
tanooga— 

1,  That  we  commend  unreservedly  the  ex- 
pedition and  patrlctic  unarlmity  with  which 
cur  Government  answered  this  unprovoked 
attack 

2  We  new  '-cunt  It  a  privilege  tc  join  all 
America  In  tendering  to  our  Government  in 
this  hour  of  urgent  need  all  we  have  and 
every  service  of  which  we  Fre  capable,  to  the 
end  that  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Nation 
may  be  preserved,  and  the  principles  it  lives 
by  may  ^ain  once  more  the  ascendancy  in  the 
life  and  the  dealings  of  the  people  of  the 
earth 

3  L*t  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  and  to  Senators 
McKrLLAB  and  Sttwart  and  Congressman 
KrTArvTP  and  copies  be  furnished  to  local 
press. 


The  Rocky  Road  to  the  White  House 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMAPwKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  KESE.VTATIVE^ 


M  ':rf  :i    Drcc^'ibi^  15.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF  HON'    CI..\FFNrE  F    1  FA    OF 
C  ALIFORM  A 


M:  KEFAUVER.  M;  S'ptakir,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  incl^ude  a 
radio  proei  am  'sponsored  by  tb.e  Ameri- 
can Gof  d  Cii  \>:nmont  Society  m  uhich 
my  colkaciii  •::•  eentl-'man  from  Cali- 
fornia, Clarence  Lea.  was  the  principal 
speaker: 

The  Announcer.  The  Naticnal  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  presents  the  Nonpertisan  Radio 
F-'rum,  sponsored  by  the  American  Good 
Governnient  Society  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
Today's  topic  is  The  Rocky  Road  to  the  White 
House  The  t^-'*^'^^  speaker  is  Congressman 
Clahence  F.  Lea  Democrat,  of  Calif oruia. 
chairman  jf  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C  'minerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. M:  I  EA  Will  be  introduced  and 
Interviewed  by  Huhard  Hirwood-SlAderman. 
Independent,  of  Nevada,  president  of  the 
American  Good  Government  Society,  and  co- 
author of  tlie  t)ook.  What  You  Dont  Know 
At)out  Geor^'i  \V„^hington  M:  Harwood- 
Staderman 

Mr.  HARWOoD-tT'.DEFMAN-  Thp.nk  you.  Den 
Gardiner 

The  President  of  the  United  States  1*  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
foreljin  and  military  affairs  of  our  country 
It  IS  most  vital  then  that  the  people  feel  that 
their  President  was  tlie  entice  of  a  majority 
of  the  voters. 

This  is  net  a!u,v,s  the  case.  In  1876,  Sam- 
uel Tilden  receivta  a  q\  arter  mlUlon  mor° 
votes  than  Hayes,  yet  Hayes  »jecame  Presi- 
dent. In  our  own  day.  in  b^^  th  1936  and  1940. 
there  was  a  stage  in  the  straw  poUs  when 
one  candidate  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  jf 
the  people,  yet  the  other  had  a  majority  of 
Electoral  Collrce  vctes.  Had  the  election 
gone  that  way  we  might  to.day  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  would  cau.'-''  milicns  of  people  to 
keep  shouting  Iraud  and  causing  tremendous 
discord. 


B.  '.  rt  present!!. »;  cur  cue.=t  wo  li:vite  lis- 
teners to  send  thtir  ocmment*  directly  to  the 
American  Good  Government  Society,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Our  distinguished  guest  is  Ccnpressman 
Ci-AKtNCE  F.  LzA.  of  California,  elected  simul- 
tanecusly  on  bcth  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican tickets  fcr  22  years,  a  record  of  bi- 
partisan confidence  never  before  equaled  in 
the  history  of  the  United  State*.  Fx>t  many 
years  Mr  Lea  has  proposed  in  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  Constlfution  which  would 
practically  eliminate  the  possibility  of  any 
Presidential  candidate  getting  the  most  votes 
cf  the  people,  and  yet  having  the  second 
highest  become  P-esiden'  This  situation  I 
should  caU  •*Tl-.e  Rv<cky  Road  to  the  White 
House." 

We  take  pleasure  In  presei.tmg  Congress- 
man  Lea: 

Congressman  Lea  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  political  road  that  a  citizen  of  this  Re- 
public must  travel  tc  reach  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  might  well  t>e  called  a 
rocky  road,  as  Mr.  Staderman  suggests. 

The  handicaps  to  ti^e  Presidency  are  many 
Only  once  cut  of  each  4  years  some  individual 
of  our  130.000,000  people  Is  selected  tc  assume 
the  responslbUlties  and  burdens  as  the  chief 
officer  of  this  Nation  Every  pa.ssion.  preju- 
dice, opinion,  and  motne  that  asserts  itself 
In  American  political  life  t)escts  the  traU  the 
candidate  must  travel  to  reach  thit  pinnacle 
of  power  with  wl.icn  wt  hr-i\e  c:-v.:-.iC  our 
Presidents 

Installed  as  President,  the  demands  upon 
his  energies  are  limited  only  by  the  ability  of 
flesh,  blood,  and  nerve*  to  meet  them 

Last  year  50  000,000  people  went  to  the  polls 
and  participated  in  the  election  of  our  Presi- 
dent. What  a  magnificent  demonstration  cf 
the  great  popular  government  in  America 
when  50,000.000  men  and  women  go  peace- 
fully tc  the  p  >  cxerci.**^  their  privileges  as 
rulers  cf  i!..-^  .N,.'.:>,n  msiny  wmr.mg.  manv 
losing  in  the,r  ;  urr  >-c  tii:  all  accepting  the 
verdict  chevrfully  ai.c  w.tn  un.swervlng  alle- 
giance to  cur  Government  The  results  of 
the  election,  the  cfiect  of  their  choice,  lor 
weal  or  woe.  may  be  of  f ar-reiiching  conse- 
quence to  the  Nation. 

Our  method  of  electir.^'  a  PrcsidciU  is  crude. 
cumbersome,  and  uiider  seme  circumstances 
capable  of  working  great  ii^justice  to  popular 
government  The  explanaticn  rs  tc  the  defi- 
ciencies of  this  £>"st€m  of  election  art  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  designed  for  a  c.iferent 
pattern  of  political  government  than  the  one 

now  in  vogue  In  part,  the  plan  has  been 
modified  to  suit  the  evolution  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. In  seme  respects  the  plan  cannot 
be  modified  to  meet  modern  conditions  with- 
out a  constituticnaJ  amendment. 

The  constitutional  plan  of  elective  a  P.'-ts- 
Ident  must  be  it.t^rpreted  out  of  tie  back- 
ground in  which  ;:  was  written.  F'  r  8  year^ 
before  the  Con.^tituticn  »;ts  Lioopted  we  liad  ,» 
Government  witb(  ut  a  PreMdciit  Ccr.gre-- 
wa*  the  Governmmt  Each  S'..'te  had  ar. 
equal  voice  in  Cnr.gie^i  reg.iidl'fs  of  pcpn- 
laticn. 

There  we.e  nc  poiiticai  part.e-  as  we  new 
know  thfm  Th>  sy.^tem  c!  riectii-.i:  a  Preai- 
dent  was  planned  f  r  a  n:  r.j^r-.rt:.'-.-.:  i.-  verr.- 
ment.  The  Consti-.u'i  :!  d  h-s  ::'•■  g-.v.  the 
people  a  right  to  vo'e  for  President,  a.-;,  n^:. 
their  privilege  to  do  so  Is  new  unquei-.i-nco 
I  Instead  of  giving  the  {xople  a  d;rcc'.  right  to 
elect  the  President,  it  was  provided  that 
electors  should  be  chosen  as  the  State  legis- 
latures might  provide  who  wovnd  elect  the 
President  So  we  dc  not  t'.ect  a  President  at 
the  Novemt>er  election;  that  is  done  by  th>' 
electors  some  week.«  later  The  electors  were 
to  meet  in  thf  Spates  which  self^-ted  them, 
and  by  secret  ballc  each  was  supposed  to 
vote  for  the  men  he  tlicueht  best  qualified 
for  President  ar.d  Vice  Pr«-ident  E.fh  elec- 
tor was  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  tc  whom 
he  shculci  suj  i xri.  • 


W.:h  th':  ecv.  rnnirnt  in  actual  operatic  r.. 
political  parties  stv  u  J>  :n:tr.  a:  .-.  t:y  the  th-rd 
election  the  electors  were  nios-iy  pleag.d  .n 
advance  tt  rrta;:;  cand. dates  Thev  were 
selected  for  ilie  pu.post  cf  sc  vet  me  and  net 
to  u.^  their  ci*  r  Judgment  Bv  :he  J  urth 
election  m  380:^  paciicnlly  iverv  Prrsidi  ntial 
elector  wa.=  :  !T.;:!at<-d  and  elected  under  a 
pledge  to  ^t;;  p  :t  a  specified  candidate 

Mr.  Haru- oD-:;TAnEEMAN  Ir.  c '.her  Wv  rds  in 
13  years  the  oriieinal  plan  of  havmtr  the 
electors  K-lect  the  Presidents  acccrdme  to 
their  own  best  judgment  wa«  abandontd  ai-.d 
a  fundamental  purpc.<-e  f  -he  F'tctoral  Ccl- 
lece  system  had  faihd  Bu*.  -hh-  w,,s  not 
what  the  United  State.*-  C.  nstitutlon  c  ntt  m- 
plated    wa*  it.  Congrissmnn  L     ' 

Congreraman  Ij:a.  It  whs  :.  •  hrwever.  it 
was  a  good  change  The  election  cf  a  Presi- 
dent should  never  be  left  to  the  direction  of 
any  one  group  of  531  nr  n  Th-  rht^'-.v"-  was 
In  response  to  a  Just  ;  ,  ;-ula:  ri'  ri.ar.d  that 
the  people  th-n-.i-elveis  si  .'ul.i  decide  who 
should  be  President 

TiiE    I-N!T    VtTE 

The  Constitution  contemplated  each  elector 
KS  a  free  agent,  who.  by  his  vc.e  wruid  ex- 
press h:s  own  ch(.  ice  fi.r  Pres.cei.t  That 
contempiau-d  the  d;vi>icn  f  the  vcte  of  the 
Sta*  bctwi-en  the  canooates  aco.  rding  to  the 
preferences  of  the  varictis  electors 

This  chanpe  wa=  followed  by  an  ther  which 
for  many  yes"-  '"la.'^  been  the  iundamental 
evil  of  our  sv.-en  cJ  electing  thf  P:esident. 
Electors  are  rh?  .'i«'n  in  groups  cr.  w'lat  is 
known  as  the  gtnerul  t.ckct.  The  party 
prcup  that  recei\es  tiie  highest  vc-.e  in  the 
S^atc.  whether  a  majority  or  r. -*  and  re- 
gardless cf  whetlier  lt«  p!ural:*y  be  cne.  or 
a  million,  casts  the  whole  electoral  vote  cf 
the  State  for  surh  par'ys  candidate  This 
scheme  has  the  efTect  cf  disfranchising  all 
mmcrlty  vcters  in  every  P-ate  so  far  as  the 
f.nal  result  of  the  eler'it::  15  concerned 
Suppose  electors  for  3  caT.tiida*  ■«  f -r  Pres- 
ident run  in  Ohio.  One  might  rec^ive  45 
percent  of  the  vote,  another  40  prrcfnt, 
and  another  15  percent  The  ticket  .-f  elec- 
tors receiving  only  45  percf^rT  cf  the  p-rular 
vote  would  receive  the  whole  26  electoral 
votes  of  Ohio.  Ko  credit  wruld  be  given  the 
ether  candidat.es  who  recrited  53  pe-crnt  cf 
the  vote  cf  that  State  In  cfT-rt  the  votes 
of  over  half  the  vcters  of  that  Sra'e  are  net 
only  not  counted  tc  carry  out  their  will  but 
are  actually  counted  cm'rarv  f-  'hei.  will, 
A  perfectly  human  pha'^e  cf  partisan  ptii'ic?-, 
rather  than  the  public  eocd.  led  to  this 
practice. 

In  the  ear  y  ythrs  a  r.um.ber  f  th*^  States 
pro',  ided  for  the  civisirn  cf  "heir  electoral 
v  'cs  In  the  face  cf  h' t  political  contests 
tne  dcn.mant  political  pane?  ri-.iher  than 
run  the  risk  cf  letting  part  cf  th.eir  e!<ctoral 
v(.te£  go  to  cpfiosinp  partie'  clii-.netd  the 
S'ate  laws  and  troze  cut  m.noriti'"  'hrcugh 
the  vise  cf  general  tickets  which  ltd  to  the 
State  vctes  beinc  coun'ed  as  unit?  and  deny- 
ing minorities  any  representation  m  the  re- 
sults O'.her  St.Tf.«  had  to  do  iikewi.'-e  cr 
else  permit  then  cpponents  to  reap  the  full 
reward  cf  this  unfair  practice  Thcugh  cp- 
pc»=ed  to  th'  u;  !'-\'c<tinp  plan.  Madi!-G:.  — laitr 
President  iiims-  .'^<  p»  nly  adwoa'fd  it  in  the 
Virginia  A-^i.^.b  y  as  whi-t  he  Cill^d  "^if-de- 
fense  and  i-a-  r^  •  .,  ..ticn  aeaii..'-:  c'her  Statts 
which   haa   ea^p'd    the    pian 

In  Other  word.-,  if  ether  Stzites  were  going 
to  disfranchise  voters  for  Jefferson,  the  Vir- 
ginians ■w.ovUd  follow  the  same  policy  and 
d.sfranchi!ie  Federali-^t  voter'  m  V»ri::nia. 
If  one  tide  hits  belew  the  bel'  tr.e  cher  is 
forced  to  do  likewise 

Mr.  H^RWOOD-STADrRM^N  Coritrressman 
Lea,  is  it  true  that  in  several  recent  elections 
r-,er  one-third  of  all  the  voteis  in  the  Unirsed 
States  were  really  cheat<*d  out  of  tlieir  votes 
as  far  as  havinc  any  infiueace  en  the  election 
of  the  President? 
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Ccngres~mar.  Lea  That  Is  true,  absurd  ns 
It  may  be 

In  four  recer.t  Presidential  elections,  over 
38  percent  of  all  tne  votes  cast  in  the  United 
Slates  was  disfranchised  and  had  no  effect 
In  the  filial  eUctinn  of  the  President.  Our 
election  return^  alford  Innumerable  examples 
of  the  ab.-urdity  and  injustice  of  this  system 
of  ccuntmz  votes  The  unreliability  of  such 
a  method  of  Cf-untin^  electoral  votes,  so  far 
as  reflecting  pcpu  ar  opinion  accurately,  can 
l>e  demonstrated  in  the  statistics  of  practi- 
cally every  electon.  La^t  year  President 
Roosevelt  rec^-ivec  30  percent  more  of  the 
electcra'.  votes  th\n  he  did  of  the  popular 
votes  In  1936  he  received  38  percent  mere 
of  the  electoral  '.otes  than  he  did  of  the 
popular  votes  0;i  the  other  hand,  WiUkie 
received  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the 
popular  vote  than  he  did  of  the  electoral  vote. 
Such  dlscrepa..c:e^  between  the  popular  and 
the  electoral  votes,  though  differing  in  de- 
gree, occur  at  every  Presidential  election  It 
IB  Inevitable  that  the  continuance  of  this 
system  of  election  will  now  &nd  then,  though 
Infrequently  result  In  electing  a  President 
contrary  to  the  popular  will. 

Manifestly  such  a  system  of  counting,  and 
refusing  to  count  votes  lacks  any  inherent 
quality  of  Justice  In  close  elections,  or  when 
great  sectional  iss'ies  are  Involved  which  re- 
sult In  decisive  majorities  for  opposme;  can- 
didates in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
this  system  may  tti;ain  result,  as  it  has  here- 
tofore, in  the  election  of  Presidents  contrary 
to  the  national  w:ll  of  the  people. 

PRESERVING   THE   ST.MTS'   SH.\RE   IN   GOVERNMENT 

Each  State  was  given  a  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  and  two  Senators,  regardless  of 
Its  population.  The  electoral-college  system 
gives  each  State  the  same  relative  strent,'th 
In  electing  the  Pie-ldent  as  It  has  In  Con- 
gress. This  methcd  of  ril.-tributing  votes  pro- 
tects each  State  In  exercijjing  its  prcpeT  in- 
fluence m  electir.i?  the  President  Tins  is  an 
important  feature  of  cur  election  system 
which  should  be  preserved.  State  elector.il 
votes  are  necesMiry  for  that  purpose,  but 
electors  are  net.  The  amendment  I  have 
prt  posed  m  Con^ie.-s  retains  this  feature  lyf 
the  present  Constitution,  but  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  the  elector.il  votes  of  each 
State  J.mong  the  candidates  for  President  in 
proportion  to  tlie  number  of  popular  votes 
they  receive  in  such  State. 

NEFD    OF   AMENDMENT 

P(  rtunately,  under  ordinary  circum.stances 
the  preser.t  systt-m  of  electinii  a  President,  as 
crude  as  :t  is  and  as  unjust  as  it  may  be, 
usually  .serves  tl.e  purpose  cf  selecting  that 
man  mc-st  favored  by  popular  s.'ntmient.  It 
gives  r.o  a?-sr.r.inci'  of  such  result,  however. 
and,  under  some  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  and  vviU  doubtless  occur  again.  ;t 
falls  Xn  accomp".  :-:i  that  purpose,  and  It 
thereby  fa. Is  to  correctly  reflect  public  senti- 
ment It  c:,n  place  in  the  President's  cha:r 
a  mari  imt  des;red  by  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment cf  the  Nat. on 

The  Presidentij.l  elector  now  performs  no 
function  tliat  really  Justifies  his  existence. 
H-  n-  a  u-eless  Incumbrance  on  our  election 
system  There  is  no  gocd  reason  for  voting 
for  a  lor.g  hs^  of  electors  when  t^"  people 
themselves  can  more  conveniently  and 
directly  do  al!  the  voting  needed  to  select  a 
President  Our  electoral  system  is  crude, 
cumbcr-ome.  uncertain  In  "its  results,  and,' 
under  s<inte  circumstances  would  thwart  the 
will  of  the  American  people  as  expresf^ed  at 
the  polls  It  can  be.  and  should  be.  modern- 
ized and  ;t-  dtf-ct;.  alreadv  exposed  bv  ex- 
perience, ^itcuin  be  corrected  That  can  be 
accon  plishfd  ty  a  smiple  amendment  to  the 
Constituf.;:'.  and  without  any  radical 
changes  and  without  violating  dur  estab- 
Usned   prn-.ciples  of  government. 


The  Pilgrim  Contribution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

OF  NEW  h.\mpsh:ke 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  16    1941 


ADDRESS  B\  HON   MAURICE  H   THATCHER 
PORMER    MEMBER    OF    CONGRESS 


Mr,  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exr-.-nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addres.s  by  former  Representative 
Maurice  H  Thatcher,  governor  of  the 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  in  the 
Distiict  of  Columbia,  over  .station  WMAL. 
Wa  ihington.  D.  C,  November  21.  1941 . 

Through  the  greatly  appreciated  courtesy 
of  WMAL.  I  am  again  accorded  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  Its  extensive  audience  on  a 
subject  deahng  with  the  Pilgrims.  One  year 
ago  today  I  spoke  fr<-m  this  station  on  "the 
Afa,7/?oupr  compact  This  afternoon  my  sub- 
ject  IS  The  Pilgrim  Contnbutior 

Each  year,  on  the  21st  of  Ncvember  the 
various  Societies  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 
scattered  thiough  the  country,  celebrate  the 
annivt-rsary  of  the  signing  of  the  Mavflcwer 
Compact,  that  creat.  but  sim.ple.  charter  and 
eu;d-'  of  free  government  drafted  and  signed 
bv  the  P.l^rim  Fa'hers  en  the  .^favfioicer,  in 
the  waters  of  Cape  Crxl.  en  November  21, 
1620  In  keeping  with  the  appiopriate  cus- 
tom, the  Society  cf  Mavflower  Descendants 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  cf  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  governor,  the  chief  officer, 
is  cclebratiiig  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  sisnmg  This  address 
Is  a  feature  of  the  celebration  In  addition, 
the  society  w.ll  hold  K<  rreul.ir  annual  com- 
pact day  dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In 
Washincton  this  e\en;ng  Newly  elected  ofS- 
cers  will  be  msMlled.  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
yean  mu^^ic  will  b.-  furn:>hed  bv  the  United 
S:aies  Marine  Band  Orciies'ra;  and  an  ad- 
dress will  be  delivered  by  His  Excellency.  Dr. 
A.  Loudon.  Minister  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Netherlands.  Honor  guests  will  in 
elude  the  Minister  and  Mine  L  mdoni  Con- 
gressman Foster  Stf.\rn-s.  cf  Nev.  Hampshire, 
latelv  governor  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  cf  that  State  and  Mrs.  s"tearns; 
antl  Mrs.  Horace  M  Towner  regent  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  A^sociatio  y  Also,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr  Frank  VV  Ballou. 
superlntendi-nt.  the  compact  w;  1  be  read  In 
the  pubhc  schools  of  the"  Di~:rict  So  much 
by  w?.y  of  iniroducicn  and  explanation. 

Through  the  faculty  cf  imagination  we  are 
able,  somewhat,  to  visualize  the  scenes,  the 
trials,  and  the  traEtic  events  which  attended 
the  Pilgrim  wanderers  ir.  that  early  time. 
First,  we  see  them  driven  from  their  native 
England  by  the  fires  cf  reli'^icus  persecution, 
and  we  are  with  them  during  the  12  or  13 
years  of  their  sojourn  m  the  alien,  but  toler- 
ant and  hospitable,  land  of  the  Netherlands, 
while  they  struggled  there,  in  th^  m.id-^t  of  a 
thickened  population,  to  eke  oi.t  a  modest 
existence.  We  observe  theni  as  they  worship 
their  Creator  in  the  manner  anil  forn-t  sug- 
gested by  their  thrnight  and  conscience  as 
being  most  fit  and  meet  We  hear  and  see 
them  as  they  talk  and  pray  ove  ■  the  dream 
cf  crossing  the  storm-ridden  se;  s  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  depths  (Df  the  New 
World,  where,  in  a  permanent  Wi  v,  the  cov- 
eted  rehgictis   and   civil   freedon:   might    be 


found  We  note  their  endeavors,  their  con- 
secration ti>  their  faith  and  Ideals,  their  un- 
wavering christian  way  of  life,  and  the  esteem 
In  which  they  are  held  by  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  Their  beloved  and  learned  pas- 
tor. Rcbmscn.  lives  again,  and  we  behold  him 
at  his  precious  labors.  We  look  upon  the 
toils  of  th0  capable  and  reverent  Brewster, 
and  are  de^ly  impressed  with  the  strong  and 
gentle  livea(of  Bradford.  Carver,  and  others  of 
the  immortal  group.  We  tarry  with  the  Pil- 
grim flock  pt  Leyden.  We  are  present  when 
the  fateful  decision  is  made  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  flock  to  undertake  the  perilous 
adventure  ^-hich  shall  carry  It  to  the  new 
and  mystertous  realm  where  the  hazards  and 
dangers  seefn  too  great,  by  far.  ever  to  be  sur- 
mounted oi  survived,  unless  those  encounter- 
ing them  a^e  super-men  and  -women  and  are 
sustained  fcK'  the  grace  of  Heaven  itself.  We 
go  with  thejtn  to  Delfshaven;  we  embark  with 
them;  we  Jfcin  and  experience  with  them  the 
difficulties  jof  getting  started  on  their  long 
and  fearfulivoyage.  With  them  we  board  the 
gallant  little  Mayflower,  and  with  them  we 
are  committed  to  the  mercies  of  the  deep 
We  negotiate  with  them  the  long  and  difficult 
course  acrofes  the  Atlantic. 

We   unit4   With   them  In  their  songs   and 
prayers  of  [thanksgiving    in   the   ley   waters 
of  Cape  CcW  Bay  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
New  World;  and  we  stand  with  them  there. 
In    the  cabin   of    the    Mayflovcer,    and    watch 
them    draftj   and    sign    the   sacred    Mayflower 
Compact,  Which  Is  to  become  a  cornerstone 
of  civil  an4  religious  liberty  in  the  Govern- 
ment  of  tke   great   Nation   which   they  are 
helping  to  |round.    We  thrill  with  the  scene 
thus    enacti-d    321    years    ago    today.      Little 
did   they   k^ow   that    the   execuUon    of    that 
brief  and  ^mple  document   was   an   epoch- 
making  evint,  for  the  reason  that  It   con- 
tained the  jessentials  of  free  and  representa- 
tive    goveriinent,   and    was   the    first    of    the 
kind    to    bd    brought    forth    In    the    Western 
Hemisphere!     No  vision  was  given  them  to 
sense  the  fict  that  the  simple  principles  and 
obligations  jof   that   instrument   should   one 
day   be   elaborated  by  a   great    and    growing 
people  into  [declarations  of  Independence  and 
the    constitutions,    laws,    and    ordinances    of 
free  men  and  women  engaged   In  charting 
a  new  and  glorious  highway  in  the  world's 
history.     All  this,   we   of   this   dav   and   een- 
I    eratlon.  do  know,  and   should   never   forget. 
A    montW  later    we   step   ashore    with    the 
Pilgrims    ai    Plymouth    Rock,    and    we    hve 
With  them  jthere,  and,  in  spirit,  at  least   we 
suffer  with  !  them  in  that  terrible  first  win- 
ter,  when  Half  or  more  of  their  number  die 
on    those    Ijleak    shores    from    famine,    cold 
and  disease!    We  remain  with  them  through 
the  earlier  tears  of  rigor  and  supreme  hard- 
ship  whicri   follow    their    settlement    there 
and    marvel    at    their    faith,    reverence,    un- 
quenchable I  hope   and   perseverance,   at   their 
indcmitabl^  courage   and    energy,   and    their 
ways  of  wiidcm.    Wa  see  them  In  that  wll- 
derness   by   the   sea.'^  surrounded   by   savage 
life,  bravini    and  daring  all  for  the  priceless 
privilege    o|  freedom    of    thought    and    wor- 
ship.    Wc  vgfelk  by  their  sides  as  they  planted 
there,  unto,  a   mighty  harvest,   the  seeds   of 
learning,  for  amon|  them  were  men  of  edu- 
cation  and  culture.     We  note   their  simple 
but   Just  aad  efBclent   mode  of  government 
founded    om    the    principles    and    obligations 
enunciated    In   the  compact.     We    see    them 
dealing   m  'kindness   and    Justice   with    the 
neighbor    colonies    that    followed    in    their 
trail,  and  w«th  the  native  races;  and  we  re- 
joice that  t>iey  are  blest  with  the  affection- 
ate regard  »nd  esteem  of  all  these      We  are 
proud  of  th^ir  spirit  of  tolerance,  their  free- 
dom from  Narrowness,  and  the  practices  of 
proscription.      Against    overwhelming    odds 
through    the    long    and    pitiless    years     they 
fought  and  won  the   battle  for  a  free  con- 
science, and  the  whole  race  is  their  debtor 
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We  pass  with  them  through  that  first  great 
generation,  and  beyond  it.  watching  now  the 
venerable  Brewster,  yet  the  colony's  spiritual 
leader,  as  fresh  In  his  faith  and  devotions  and 
nearly  as  active  in  his  ministrations  cf  mercy 
as  had  been  the  case  in  his  earlier,  more 
vigorous  years  We  see  him.  at  last,  an  aged, 
but  greatly  beloved  man.  falling  in  his  armor 
by  life's  wayside,  but  forever  to  be  borne  In 
the  loving  memory  of  the  world  We  live 
with  the  sturdy  Bradford,  ."^o  long  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Plymouth  Colony  as  he  toils  for 
the  general  good,  and  sit  with  him  as  he 
writes  the  plain  but  deathless  story  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  Carve-  Standish.  John 
Alden.  Winslow,  Fu.ier.  Kowland.  and  the 
others  of  that  Immor:  il  grcip,  together  with 
their  stout-hearted  w-  es,  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters, pass  before  us  h»  review  There  they 
are — toiling  and  sorrowing,  and  but  scantly 
rejoicing  in  that  hard  life:  yet  calm  and  brave 
withal,  strengthened  and  transfigured  by  a 
faith  that  lifts  man  above  the  level  of  all 
things  else  Far.  far  better  than  they  could 
ever  knew  did  they  build.  Tlie  sacrifice,  the 
glory  and  the  wonder  of  it  all  surpass  human 
understanding  They  believed  that  for  the 
long  haul  of  cur  mortal  existence  love  and 
loyalty  for  the  higher  things  is  best;  not  only 
best.  but.  indeed  the  supreme  and  indis- 
pensable gocd  We  follow  their  practices  of 
honorable  dealing  with  each  other  and  with 
those  without  1  we  witness  their  devotion  to 
the  right,  whatever  the  cost  might  be  We 
Strive  to  realize  what  they  so  fully  realized, 
this,  that  the  world  cannot  go  forward  in 
security  and  progress  except  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  simpler  worths  and  virtues 

But  we  must  hasten.  We  see  the  little 
struggling  colony  at  Plymouth  Rock  become 
a  torch  and  beacon,  an  example  of  benefi- 
cence, for  the  other  colonies  of  the  New 
World  We  watch  the  Virginia.  New  England. 
and  other  settlcir.ents  grow  in  strength  and 
power:  and  we  note  how  a  common  interest 
unites  and  moves  them  to  ripen,  ultimately 
under  the  able  and  cfcurageous  leadership  cf 
Franklin  and  Adams  and  Washington,  and 
the  other  illustrious  characters  of  that  later 
day.  Into  righteous  revolution  and  glorious 
Independence. 

Thus.  In  contemplation,  all  this  we  see. 
and    more.     The    story    of    America — of    the 
United  States  of  America;  cf  its  colonization 
and  creation;  of  its  growth,  preservation,  and 
progress — stands  out  unique  and  marvelous 
Nothing  like  It  in  all  history!    Others  beside 
the  Pilgrims,  of  course,  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement,   exploration,   ar.d   expansion,   did 
their    respective    and    ample    "bits"    to    bring 
about  the   magnificent  result:   but.  without 
disccuntins  the  tcils,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  other  groups.  It  is  but 
truth  to  say  that  It  Is  to  bf  doubted  whether 
any  other  colony  or  aggregation  of  the  found- 
ing years  exercised  so  strong  and  wholesome. 
such    Just    and    far-reaching,    effect    on    the 
destiny  of  our  country,  as  did  the  little  band 
of  Pilgrims  which  came  out  of  exile  in  the 
Old  World  to  create  In  the  new  a  fresh  and 
vital  order  of  dignity  and  civil  and  religious 
liberty.     In  what  other  age,  or  In  what  other 
clime'  have  so  small  a  number  WTltten  such 
a  golden  page?    Trace  the  course  cf  these; 
weigh    their    sacrifices,    their    struggles    and 
persecutions,    their    difficulties    and    tribula- 
tions, their  tolls,  their  adherence  to  the  high- 
est  Ideals,    their  achievements,  and   find — if 
you  can— a  parallel.    No  one,  however  gifted. 
has    yet    written    or    spoken    the    adequate 
chronicle      Here   are   combined   the  essential 
features  of  the  noblest  epi:  which  the  pen  of 
genius    may    ever    write;    and    the    collective 
whole  of  what  these  heroic  men  and  women 
were,    and    what    they   wTcught.   constitutes 
what  may  be  termed  "the  Pilgrim  contribu- 
tion " 

A  word  in  conclusion  The  tremendous 
and  dangerous  problems  which  new  confront 
the    American    jieople   car.    never    be    solved 
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wisely,  nor  well,  unless  each  ar.d  e-.ery  ele- 
ment in  the  land,  and  each  and  ev.  r.-  ;i. v.; vid- 
ua! within  Its  bounds,  may  exhibi'  ai.d  prac- 
tice the  spirit  of  sacrifice  ani  efT.rt  fcr  the 
common  weal  that  was  exhib.-e 
tlced  by  the  Pilgrims  cf  th..- 
Ours,  indeed,  is  a  great  ciu:  tv 
a  great  people;  but  we  !: -vr  b 
soft,  selfish,  and  self-indulgent 
from  without  is  grave;  but  to  us  the  peril  that 
lies  within  may  be  graver  yet  We  cannot 
hcpe  to  conquer  the  foes  from  without,  until 
we  subdue  the  foes  within.  Only  from  un- 
selfish and  united  effort  may  great  strength 
and  good  arise.  Let  us  profit  by  the  Pilgrim 
example. 


The   oeril 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


EXTENSION   OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLORioA 

IN   THE   SENATE    OF    TIiE    VNITED   STATES 


Tuesday.  Dic^vibtr  16.  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  THF  I  \T?:  RIGHT  REVEREND 
WILLI.\M  LAWMLNOE    D    D. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  elevating  address  delivered  by  the 
late  Right  Reverend  Wilham  Lawrence, 
D  D.,  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  diocese  of 
Massachusetts  on  April  10.  1940, 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
af  follows: 

Every  Presidential  candidate  Is  claiming 
that  If  he  is  elected  he  will  keep  this  country 
out  of  war,  and  those  promises  are  cabled 
around  the  world. 

In  return  come  back  questions  from  cor- 
resF>ondents  (I  have  some  from  Americans  In 
Eurof>e).  "Why  does  not  cur  country  come 
In  and  help  the  Allies?  Tell  us,  and  let  the 
world  know." 

And  then  we  proceed  to  give  cur  reasons. 
We  protest  that  we  hate  war  and  its  carnage 
and  murderous  armament — so  does  almost 
everyone  in  the  world.  We  assume,  perhaps 
a  little  too  easily,  that  no  one  suspects  any  of 
us  of  cowardice,  or  even  of  a  desire  to  make 
money  out  of  the  war  And  then  we  come 
to  sounder  reasons  i  It  Is  a  European  war,  eco- 
nomic, of  national  boundaries  and  historic 
racial  rights  In  which  we  have  not  an  essen- 
tial part  W'e  Say  to  our  friends  in  E^irope. 
"We  sympathize  with  the  causes  for  which 
you  Allies  are  fighting — the  right  of  small  na- 
tions to  life,  the  overthrow  of  military  aggres- 
sion, for  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  free 
speech,  freedom  of  worship — those  rights  up- 
on which  Christian  civilization  is  founded  and 
upon  which  our  country  stands." 

We  continue  our  protestations:  "We  sym- 
pathize with  you;  we  will  help  ycu  with 
money  and  goods;  we  will  sell  you  arms,  if  you 
will  pay  in  cash  and  carry  them  away  It  Is 
your  fight.  W'e  are  a  strong  Nation,  sepa- 
rated from  you  by  the  Atlantic;  it  is  due  fu- 
ture civilization  that  we  keep  string  in  order 


that  we  mav  be  c-.Wp  whir.-vrr  hripixn-  in 
Europe,  to  carry  en  Christ latt  c:v..izatirn 
And  when  your  fight  is  over— and  as  we  h  pt 
the  Allies  have  won — we  ^hall  be  glad  t  >  ad- 
vise you  and,  perhaps  be  a  mediator  betwc-ei. 
you  and  your  former  enemies  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  peace  by  ti.e  cre&tirn  of  a  feci- 
eratlon  of  countries,  sinetl-ing  like  the  ec  - 
nomlc  and  political  uri  it  which  we  m  this 
Nation,  have  had  for  a  century  ' 

Now  I  should  not  take  your  time  m  sayi:.£ 
all  of  this  if  I  did  not  have  something  tj 
contribute  which  tflccts  directly  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  and  a'.l  mt  ntbets  c! 
the  church.  Indeed  all  citizens 

Has  It  occurred  to  you  that  this  statement 
of  reasons,  which  v,e  think  scmnd?  s-  plaus- 
ible and  sympathetic,  is  so  tir.ua  hnti  pa- 
tronizing that  II  it  sinks  into  the  mii.ci-  if 
the  allied  peoples  of  Europe  they  wil.  .^i  ti. 
us  as  hyp)ocrites  Of  course,  the  totalitarian 
states  have  no  use.  anyway,  for  our  talk  and 
l>oastings 

And  now  let  us  look  more  close. y  a*  the 
situation.  The  people  of  the  alliec  nations 
have  no  fond  imagination  that  they  art  ::  a 
picnic;  they  have  solemnly  pledged  to  light 
this  thing  through  to  the  end — to  victory  or 
to  their  own  annihilation  They  have  tight- 
ened their  belts  and  have  put  themselves 
under  rigid  forms  of  rationing  labor  sertice, 
taxes,  and  self-sacrifice  All  tii-rir  y.tii.ier 
men  have  left  their  home*;  e%ery  man. 
woman,  and  child  is  doing  his  bit  Enelish 
French,  and  other  peoples — they  are  expect- 
ing to  have  t-eir  hospitals  filled  their  sons 
and  lovers  wounded  and  killed — and  for 
what'  For  the  defense  of  personal  liberty 
the  rights  and  sacredness  of  the  mdixidual. 
the  freedom  of  the  press  rehci'  u-'  liberty. 
Christian  civilization.  And  then  they  lock 
across  at  this  country,  great  and  strong  talk- 
ing so  sympathetically  of  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  yet  In  the  same  breath,  saying 
firmly  that  we  will  not  enter  the  war  but 
that  we  will  advise  and  may  lead  m  the 
future 

Is  not  this  the  time  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  What  preparation  are  we  mak- 
ing for  carrying  this  Nation  into  leadership 
In  civilization? 

Here  are  some  plain  facts.  Our  country  is 
piling  up  a  debt  of  over  MO.CXX)  000.000. 
a  sizeable  percentage  of  which  is  used  In 
giving  us  comforts  for  which  not  we  but  our 
descendants  have  got  to  pay;  a  country 
which  has  billions  of  gold  stored  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky,  whose  drink  bill  is 
enormous,  whose  public  pan-italmg  runs  into 
the  millions,  whose  Empire  State  has  Just 
adopted  parimutuel  betting,  demoralizing  to 
thousands  of  youth  in  order  that  the  S'ate 
may,  as  does  Massachusetts,  take  a  rake- 
off;  a  country  notoriously  lavrless,  \>.i.  s  itix- 
uries.  sports,  and  amusements  arc  alj-orb- 
Ing  millions  of  dollars.  W»  talk  n.vich  of 
ourselves  as  a  great  and  strong  Natijn  our 
citizens  write  eloquently  of  international 
brotherhood  and  good  neighbors  and  pro- 
nounce us  ready  to  help  and  lead  the  world. 
but  this  Nation  will  net  risk  a  single  life  to 
Join  those  who  are  defending  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded 

All  these  facts  are  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  many  of  whom  are  boiling 
with  indignation.  They  may  not  say  n.uch 
publicly:  it  would  not  be  prudent  We  are 
a  strong  Nation  and  they  rnu'^t  .'tay  on  good 
terms  with  us  outwardly  V.'e  are  m,  my 
Judgment,  moving  along  a  path  which  will 
make  us  suspected,  uiip  pu.ar.  and  e-.tn 
despised  among  all  nations 

The  truth  is.  and  we  knew  it  when  we 
take  time  to  consider,  that  the  !-tnii_-th  cf  a 
nation  Is  net  In  Its  material  wealth  its  ra'.ll- 
tary  defenses,  or  Its  form  cf  government,  ex- 
cept 50  far  as  these  are  supported  by  a  people 
of  character. 

I  name  three  qualities,  which,  among  m.any 
I    select,   we    should   do    well    to    cultivate; 
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and  my  hop*"  Is  that  we  may  make  this  a 
personal  mat'er  fcr  ev.ch  cue  of  us  and  not 
allow  our  thoughts  to  float  off  in  vague 
generalities. 

Mv  fifit  quality  Is  honesty,  a  determination 
to  face  the  facs.  to  stand  for  the  truth. 

A  while  n(?o  a  Presidential  candidate 
thanked  God  that  In  this  ereat  and  free 
country  we  could  look  Into  the  eyes  of  every 
baby  bcrn  In  this  land,  of  whatever  color 
or  race,  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  wlihln 
the  possibilitic.*  that  he  might  one  day  be 
President— a  t>eautiful  thought  acclaimed 
throughout  cur  glorious  land.  And  yet  that 
ca!;d;dHte  knows,  and  we  know,  that  there  are 
several  million.'^  of  citizens  In  the  South, 
given  by  our  Constitution  the  right  to  vote, 
who  dare  not  go  to  the  polls;  and  neither 
political  party  dares  to  make  it  an  issue  or 
protect  the  voter. 

We  proclaim  the  virtues  of  our  democracy, 
but  we  know  that  the  administration  of  seme 
of  our  cities  is  wasteful  cr  corrupt  beyond  the 
record  of  many  cities  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ments. We  dare  not  face  the  problem  of 
balancing  the  Budget,  but  leave  It  to  our 
descendants. 

We  slip  Into  habits  of  self-indulgence,  of 
gaming,  of  drink,  which  are  weakening  the 
moral  fiber  of  young  and  old.  The  people  of 
Europe  have  tightened  their  belts  and  are 
ready  for  action.  What  are  we — you  and  I — 
doing  for  plain,  simple  honesty  and  truth? 
Are  we  facing  the  facts  while  we  talk  of 
leadership? 

Second.  Intelligent  sympathy  with  the  con- 
ditions of  others 

How  glibly  we  talk  of  the  situation  In  China, 
Japan,  the  Balkans,  and  Riissia.  when  we 
have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory, the  habits,  the  social  life  of  those  people. 
It  seems  as  if  some  of  us  thought  that  about 
all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  any  foreign 
people,  shout  "Democracy  forever!"  and  they 
will  leap  with  enthusiasm  to  adopt  a  demo- 
cratic government. 

We  are  too  apt  to  draw  conclusions  from 
our  own  narrow  viewpoint.  It  was  the  mis- 
take that  Christian  missions  made  long  ago — 
trying  to  convert  peophs  of  whose  traditions, 
habits,  and  religion  they  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing. That  Is  all  changed  now;  but  the  cause 
of  missions  suffers  today  because  of  that  ear- 
litr,  mistaken  method  of  Christian  men  and 
women  That  his  been  a  weak  spot  in  many 
international  treaties — that  the  treaty  makers 
have  not  known  intimately  or  sympathetically 
the  people  with  whom  they  were  In  treaty. 
You  recall  the  stupid  action  of  the  Senate 
some  years  ago  atxDut  Japanese  immigration, 
an  unintentional  insult  which  Japan  has 
never  forgotten  and  which  affects  her  rela- 
tions to  us  to  this  day. 

Coming  to  ourselves:  As  I  get  older.  I  ap- 
preciate more  and  more  the  worth  of  Imagina- 
tion, the  ability  to  put  ourselves  In  the  other 
man's  place  and  try  to  think  as  he  thinks 
Without  this,  we  can  have  no  Intelligent 
sympathy.  The  development  of  rapid  transit, 
the  steamship,  and  the  airplane  are  great 
and  increasing  agencies  toward  gaining  such 
Intelligence:  but  there  must  be  a  far  more 
Intimate  knowledge  and  more  patient  study 
than  is  possible  for  the  casual  traveler. 
Each  of  us  in  our  family,  town,  and  neigh- 
borhood life  has  the  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate that  imagination.  The  Italian,  the 
Chinaman,  ihe  day  laborer,  whomever  we 
pass  up<^n  the  street,  the  man  or  woman  who 
Is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  ourselves  In 
social  lifp,  has  qualities,  and  traditions  of 
life,  often  very  fine  onf-s,  of  which  we  are 
totally  unaw.ire 

If  peace  ever  comes  to  this  world,  real 
peace  through  good  will,  it  will  come  only 
after  the  masses  of  people  In  each  and  everj' 
nation  have  the  willingness  and  patience  to 
understand  each  other,  and  the  sj-mpathy  to 
act    upon    that    understanding.      Good  'will 


must  take  possession  before  peace  can  settle 
down. 

Third:  Sacrifice.  Bes^ides  friendliness  and 
und<  rstanding.  there  must  be  a  readiness  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  others  by  mutual  sacnlice. 

We  know  that  a  ccmniunity  is  knit  to- 
gether by  the  members  of  the  community 
Joining  in  givir.g  up  some'hmg  for  each 
other.  Our  Union  of  Federated  States  was 
accomplished  because  each  colony  gave  up 
something  which  it  treasured,  il.e  doctrine 
of  States'  rights  was  tempered  by  sacrifice 
for  greater  unity.  It  is  upon  this  idt.ii. 
is  It  not,  that  we  h'.pe,  e\en  though  it  may 
take  centuries,  for  a  brotherhood  or  a  federa- 
tion cf  nations  that  will  insure  world  peace? 

What  I  am  trying  to  press  home  is  that  we 
put  a  softer  pedal  upon  our  talk  cf  Europe, 
war,  and  political  and  strategic  g'lesses.  and 
put  a  hfavier  empha'is  upcr.  the  tu:'.c::w  t 
our  own  country  in  character  and  true  leader- 
ship. 

Recognizing  cur  milltc.ry  and  political  fcrce. 
our  officers  of  Government,  and  cur  Ccngrass, 
we  know  that  we  a^e  founded  upon  the  tra- 
dition and  the  fact  that  the  people  are  be- 
hind them  all;  and  not  only  the  people  as  a 
mass  but  each  individual.  Wiiat  'ho  people 
are,  what  they  think  and  say  ar.d  do.  the 
official  leaders  and  legislators  will  in  time  say 
and  think  and  do. 

Now  we,  the  people,  art  of  goccl  s'ock. 
From  our  forbears  we — and  I  speak  of  the 
people  as  a  wh^le.  not  the  Sons  cf  the  May- 
flouer  alone,  but  the  130.000,000— have  the 
traditions  of  a  religious  faith:  wt  have  enter- 
prise, optimism,  determlnrtion,  and,  above 
all,  we  have  ideals.  Tap  any  American,  and 
If  you  go  deep  enough  ycu  will  find  that 
however  noisy  or  vacillating  or  wild  he  may 
be  he  has  some  ideals.  The  trouble  is  that 
in  all  of  us  cur  finest  ideals  are  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  backgrrurid  ur.der  the  pre.'sure 
of  everyday  lire,  especially  when,  as  in  these 
times,  the  pressure  of  material  ccmpetiticn  is 
heavy;   but  the  ideals  are  there 

The  renaissance  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lu 
these  days  Is,  I  believe,  a  sign  that  we  miss 
him;  the  honesty,  the  sympnthy,  and  the 
sacrifice  even  unto  death  wlilch  were  his. 
We  want,  end  we  know  that  we  want  to.  be 
finer,  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  life  as  it 
Is  with  its  superficiality,  its  evasions  of  hard 
duty,  its  everlasting  pressure  of  trivialities. 
The  need  of  teday  i.-  tc  so  kir.dle  the  finer 
life  hRd  arouse  -  ideals  m  every  separate 
person  that,  in  time,  the  mass  will  be  leav- 
ened; the  young  of  today  wul  be  the  elders 
of  tomorrow. 

Here,  my  friend.s — and  mark  m.y  words— 
here  is  our  Job 

U  our  civilization  is  to  be  a  Christian 
civilization,  then  Christ  must  be  bel.md  and 
beneath  it.  The  man  or  woman,  however 
humble,  who  is  by  life  and  teaching  trying 
to  lift  Just  one  person  up  to  a  finer  charac- 
ter, is  at  the  very  heart  ef  the  in^-Vt-meut  for 
International   peace. 

Let  us  rise,  each  of  us.  to  the  dignity  of 
our  work  ar  father,  mother,  teacher,  pastor, 
men  and  wtmen  who  are  trying  so  to  live  In 
the  spirit  of  Christ  that  we  hav<:  at  heart  the 
building  of  national  character  We  are  far 
away  from  the  realization  of  world  peace,  but 
each  one  of  u.-  can  do  his  bit  In  the  creation 
of  a  manhood  ar.d  womanhood,  hcnest^  sym- 
pathe':lc,  ar.d  ready  to  sacrifice  self  for  "the 
good  of  others. 

My  last  word  is  this: 

We  recall  the  tradition  cf  the  aged 
Apostle,  John,  Bishop  of  Ephes'us  being 
carried  through  the  city  and,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  saying  again  and  again. 
"Little    children,    love    one     enothf^r  " 

I   am   older   than   was   John   at    'hat    time, 
having    been    bcrn   Just   around    the    corner 
from  this  very  spot  90  years  ago  next  mcoth, 
I   do   not    have   to    be   carried:    I    can    -^-.Ik 
For  47  years  I  have  been  your   bishop 

Whatever  may  be  said  cf  a  world  peace, 
cannons  may  roar  or  armies  and  navies  may 


be  silent,  we  are  sure  that,  fundamentally, 
peace  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  the  will,  the 
temper,  of  the  spirit,  of  peisonal  and  na- 
tional character.  The  song  on  the  birthday 
of  Jesus  Ohrist  was  of  "Good  Will — Peace." 
Therefone  I  can  do  no  better  than  St. 
John,  and  repeat  to  you.  my  people.  "Little 
children,  |ove  one  another;  Little  children, 
love  one  Inother." 
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The  Bill  of  Rights— The  Great  Light  in  a 
World  of  Darkness 


EXl  ENSION  OF  REM/vRKS 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 


OF    NEW    Y     r-.K 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I       

Tuesday,  December  16.  1941 


ILADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    SOL  ELOOM    OF 
NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  last  night  during  the  National 
Radio  Forum  arranged  by  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  and  which  was  broad- 
cast over  the  blue  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  on  the  subject. 
The  Bill  of  Rights — The  Great  Light  m  a 
World  of  Darkness: 

It  happens  that  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  falls  In  the  same 
month  when  a  foul  blow  has  been  struck  at 
the  United  States  by  cne  of  the  despotisms 
that  deny  and  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
peoples,  including  their  own  people.        / 

December  1941  marks  the  beginninglof  a 
struggle  that  can  have  but  one "^endlug^the 
liberation  of  peoples  sufTering  under  fvranny, 
and  the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  lib- 
erty that  Americans  have  enjoyed  since  the 
Republic  was  established. 

When  tUe  madmen  who  misgovern  Japan 
struck  this  treacherous  blow  at  America  they 
did  not  dream  that  they  were  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  their  own  system  of  tyranny. 
But  this  131  what  has  happened. 

Now,  as  -w,-e  look  back  upon  our  own  his- 
tory, we  a&  with  awe  and  reverence.  Is  it  a 
mere  acciclent  that  America  is  called  upon 
at  this  tlnae  to  vindicate  the  rights  cf  men? 
Is  it  not  more  than  a  coincidence  that  at 
this  milest<ine  marking  our  ancient  liberties 
we  are  assailed  by  a  foe  from  the  other  end 
of  the  earth?  Why  does  he  come?  What 
does  he  demand? 

He  comef  to  strip  us  of  our  liberties.  He 
demands  ttat  we  shall  storrender  cur  rights 
to  him. 

Americaas.  you  stand  now  where  your  fore- 
fathers stotid,  fighting  fcr  liberty. 

We  perceive  now  that  it  was  not  in  isola- 
tion that  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  struck 
the  blow  Uiat  made  them  free.  They  were 
battling  for  all  humanity.  They  were  the 
Incarnatlcu  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  '^'e  see 
now  that  Providence  was  working  in  a  mys- 
terious way,  in  a  new  world,  with  a  new  type 
of  men,  bold  pathfinders  who  burst  their 
way  through  forests  and  wildernesses,  and 
with  equal  boldness  throwing  off  the  chains 
of  ancient  wrongs.  They  were  bom  as  free 
as  the  eagles  above  them. 

It  was  for  the  renewal  of  the  hope  of  all 
mankind  tliat  Providence  made  way  for  lib- 
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erty  on  this  continent  Americans  proved 
that  liberty  could  t>e  achieved  and  held  They 
have  held  It  againit  all  assailants  from  with- 
out and  within  They  could  not  have  done 
this  unless  they  had  been  blessed  by  the  favor 
of  Almighty  God  We  cannot  hold  our  free- 
dom tu  our  day  unless  we  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  that  blessing.  We  must  earn  the 
favor  of  Providence 

It  was  on  this  very  day,  150  years  age,  that 
the  Bill  of  Right,s  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  From  that 
day  to  this,  everyone  under  the  American 
flag  has  been  protected  against  the  misuse 
of  ofUcial  power.  This  charter  has  kept  the 
American  people  the  masters  instead  of  the 
serfs  of  their  Government 

The  people  were  fearful  that  the  Govern- 
ment they  were  creating  would  tyrannize  over 
them.  They  decided  that  their  rights  and  im- 
munities must  be  safeeuardeti  by  being  em- 
bodied In  their  fundamental  law,  the  Con- 
stitution, so  that  the  Government  and  all  its 
officers  should  be  bound  to  respect  them 

In  the  first  session  of  the  fi.-st  Congress. 
James  Madison.  In  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives, fulfilled  his  pledge  to  press  for  a  bill 
of  rights  He  was  obstructed  by  m.any  who 
made  excuse!*  for  delay  Congress  was 
swamped  by  the  flood  of  business  It  was 
orgsnizine  the  rew  Government  'It  had  to 
raise  revenue,  regulate  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, set  up  executive  departments,  or- 
ganize the  Judiciary,  arran-:?  the  relations 
between  Itself  and  the  Executive,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  treat  with  powerful  In- 
dian tribes,  create  a  diplomatic  and  consular 
corps,  choose  the  ?eat  of  government,  and  do 
everything  else  called  for  in  the  mighty  task 
of  setting  a  nation  in  motion  Members  pro- 
tested that  am.endment  of  the  Constitution 
should  wait  until  the  Government  was  in 
operation. 

With  great  tact  and  persistence  Mr  Madi- 
son pressed  for  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments constituting  the  Bill  of  Rights  Tlie 
State  conventions  had  suggested  many 
amendments.  The  debate  covered  the  history 
of  mankind  in  Its  struggle  to  devise  a  strong 
government  which  at  the  same  time  will  not 
oppress  Its  own  people 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  submitting  specific 
amendments  to  the  legislatures  This  was 
done  on  Sept.  26.  1789.  three  days  before 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  Congress. 

On  the  same  day  when  the  Bill  of  Rights 
was  perfected  by  Congress  this  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"Recalled.  That  a  Joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  request  that  he 
would  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  to  be  observed  by  acknowledging, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  many  and  signal 
favors  of  Almieht  God,  especially  by  afford- 
ing them  an  opportunity  peaceably  to  estab- 
lish a  constitution  of  government  for  their 
safety  and  happiness  " 

At  this  time,  when  the  liberty  of  man  is 
trampled  upon  by  many  dictators,  and  when 
our  own  liberty  Is  assailed,  the  American 
people  may  well  renew  their  thankfulness  to 
the  Almighty  for  their  continued  liberty. 

Thanks  to  Divine  Providence  and  their 
own  will.  Americans  are  masters  of  them- 
selves and  tlieir  Government.  They  impose 
limitations  upon  themselves  during  war  or 
threat  of  war,  but  against  their  will  no  Gov- 
ernment nor  public  official  can  restrict  their 
rights.  And  even  during  war  their  Individual 
ri|i*its  are  sacred.  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  nor  the  courts  can  suspend  the 
Bill  of  Rights  on  account  of  war 

In  times  cf  stress,  many  official  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  individuals  Congress  has  passed  so-called 
laws  which  sought  to  penalize  men  for  using 
free  speech.   It  has  tried  to  give  valuable  pub- 


lic lands  to  a  particular  church  It  has  tried 
to  apply  a  censorship  over  the  press  It  has 
tried  to  authorize  unlawful  search  and  seizure 
of  private  papers  It  has  tried  to  place  men 
twice  in  Jeopardy  for  the  same  offense  It 
has  tried  to  take  private  property  without 
compensation  It  has  tried  to  subject  men 
to  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  without  first 
having  an  Indictment  brought  against  them. 
It  has  tried  to  deprive  an  accused  man  of  the 
right  to  confront  his  accusers  It  has  tried 
to  give  the  Government  the  right  to  appeal 
a  case  In  which  the  accused  was  acquitted 
by  a  Jury  It  has  tried  to  make  a  crime  out 
of  an  act  which  was  not  a  crime  when  It  was 
conimitted.  It  has  tried  to  compel  a  man  to 
testify  a^inst  himself.  It  has  tried  to  force 
the  transfer  to  a  Federal  court  of  a  case  al- 
ready constitutionally  decided  by  a  State 
court.  It  has  tried  to  enforce  bills  of  at- 
tainder, and  to  make  sundry  acts  treason 
which  are  not  treason  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  all  these  cases  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
Invoked  to  protect  Individuals  against  the 
oppression  of  their  own  government  The 
courts,  obeying  the  Constitution,  held  all 
these  so-called  laws  null  and  void  Some  of 
the  unconstitutional  bills  were  killed  by 
vetoes 

Presidents  have  attempted  to  suppress  free 
speech  They  have  tried  to  take  private  prop- 
erty without  compensation.  They  have  tried 
to  subject  civilians  to  trial  by  court  martial 
when  civil  courts  were  functioning.  They 
have  tried  to  bring  men  from  their  homes  in 
distant  States  for  trial  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia They  have  tried  to  convict  men  of 
crimes  on  the  strength  of  private  papers 
stolen  from  the  accused.  They  have  tried  to 
punish  citizens  who  offended  them  by  re- 
moving them  from  office  without  Just  cause. 

In  all  these  cases  the  courts  have  intervened 
to  protect  the  citizen  against  the  arbitrary 
and  unlawful  acts  of  the  Presidents.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  holds  all  men  to  account 

Corrupt  Judges  have  tried  to  defraud  and 
oppress  individuals  in  ■violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Congress  has  impeached  these  Judges 
and  removed  them  from  office 

The  States  have  repeatedly  tried  to  deprive 
the  individual  of  life,  liberty,  or  propertv  in 
violation  of  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the  courla 
have  shielded  such  Individuals. 

The  treaty-making  power  has  ratified  pacts 
containing  violations  of  individual  rights,  and 
the  courts  have  set  aside  these  portions  of 
treaties  as  null  and  void  under  the  Bill  cf 
Rights, 

No  act  of  Congress  nor  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, no  court  Judgment  nor  the  act  of  any 
State  is  valid  If  it  violates  the  rights  of  the 
individual  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

A  great  American  statesman  has  said  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights: 

"Such  provisions  as  these  are  not  mere 
commands.  They  withhold  power.  The  in- 
stant any  officer,  of  whatever  kind  or  grade, 
transgresses  them,  he  ceases  to  act  as  an 
officer.  He  becomes  a  trespasser,  a  despciler. 
a  law  breaker,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the 
law  may  be  set  in  motion  for  his  restraint 
or  punishment." 

Thomas  Jefferson  warned  his  countrymen 
against  placing  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  any  officer.    He  said: 

•'It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  if  our 
confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  should 
silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights. 
Confidence  Is  everywhere  the  parent  of 
despotism.  Free  government  is  founded  on 
Jealousy,  not  In  confidence.  It  Is  Jealousy 
and  not  confidence  which  prescribes  lim- 
ited constitutions  to  bind  down  tliose  whom 
we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power.  Our 
Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits 
to  which,  and  no  further,  our  confidences 
will  go.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no 
more  be  heard  of  confidence  In  man.  but 
bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains 
of  the  Constitution." 


The  suppression  of  Individual  liberty  In 
many  nations  today  sharply  emphasizes  the 
blessings  enjoyed  by  American  citizens 
Millions  of  persons  in  lands  called  civilized 
are  robbed  of  one  of  the  choicest  privileges 
of  the  human  soul — the  privilege  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  ones  cwn  con- 
science But  this  privilege  Is  securely  safe- 
guarded by  the  American  Bill  of  Rights 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Co  nation  can 
l>e  safe  and  free  uiiless  lis  cwn  citizens  are 
entitled  to  free  speech  and  liljerty  cf  the 
press  Abuses  and  tyrannies  flourish  »;..n 
the  pubic  is  kept  m  gnorance  of  the  acts  of 
its  rulers  But  when  citizens  can  point  out 
the  errors  of  government,  public  sentiment 
ultimately  applies  the  remedy.  In  the 
United  States  free  speech  and  liberty  of  the 
press  are  guar&ntee<l  tiy  the  Constitution 
and  guarded  by  the  courts 

In  some  foreign  lends,  any  peaceable  as- 
sembly of  citizens  which  gathers  to  pretest 
against  oppression  Is  ruthlessly  dispersed  by 
armed  force  But  American  citizens  may 
gather  safely  anywhere  under]  the  flag,  ai:d 
criticize  their  Government.        I 

One  of  the  mos-  Intolerable  of  all  aggres- 
sions by  government  agents  Is  the  unwar- 
ranted search  of  a  main's  housa  ar.d  the  seiz- 
ure of  his  papers  Aouse  of  personal  liberty 
In  this  respect  was  one  of  the  chief  griev- 
ances cf  Americans  when  they  were  under 
British  rule.  Despite  many  attempted  v:ola- 
tlons,  this  right  of  privacy  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  No  man  or 
officer,  without  warrant,  may  enter  vcur 
house  or  mine  Not  only  is  a  constable 
barred,  but  the  President  and  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
breaking  Into  a  man's  house. 

An  ancient  right  wrested  from  ::.e  Bntsh 
Crown  is  preserved  for  Am.erlcans  ir.  •l.—e 
words:  "Excessive  ball  shall  not  i>e  requiird. 
nor  excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted"  No  State 
nor  Federal  court  may  impose  such  a  fine  as 
to  amount  to  the  taking  of  property  wi'hcMt 
due  process  of  law. 

In  the  10  amendments  making  up  the  Bill 
cf  Rights,  the  American  people  are  protected 
as  if  by  a  stone  wall  against  the  assaults  cf 
arbitrary  power,  whether  the  assault  comes 
from  Congress,  the  President,  the  courts,  or 
any  public  officer.  Thus  the  BUI  of  Rights 
keeps  sacred  the  freedom  with  uhich  all  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator. 

This  protection  of  individual  l.berty  m 
America  is  the  great  light  that  new  lUuminps 
a  world  in  darkness  We  have  seen  the  brutal 
destruction  of  liberty  elsewhere  in  the  w:rld 
Can  you  imagine  an  individual  in  Gerniany 
demanding  and  receiving  protectic:;  acan.st 
Hitler?  What  chance  has  any  Italian  ag.tinst 
the  Injustice  of  Mussolini?  in  Japan  the  in- 
dividual has  no  rights  which  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  respect  Hence  we  ?ee 
Germans,  Italians,  and  Japanese  robbed  cf 
self-respect  and  dignity,  degraded  by  their 
cwn  governments 

The  war  in  which  the  United  States  ;^  nrw 
engaged  cannot  end  in  compromise  One 
side  or  the  other  must   win   a  victory   wJxch 

/wiU  determine  the  destiny  of  all  hurr.anity 
The  people  of  all  nations  are  to  be  fire   or 
enslaved     If  we  win  the  victcry   men  will  be 
free  everywhere     If  we  lose,  all  will  be  slaves. 
Including  ourselves.     And  the  victors  wiH  not 

,^  be  other  peoples  but  a  handful  cf  bandits 
who  will  rob  their  own  counirv"men  a?  char- 
fully  as  they  will  rob  American.^ 

We  must  be  thankful  that  the  ciiu-  cf 
liberty  is  sustained  by  might  as  we'.i  a-  right. 
The  United  States  is  the  stionge.'^t  a.^  wt  11  as 
the  freest  Nation  on  earth.  Our  freedom  liat 
made  us  strong,  and  now  cur  strength  must 
keep  us  free.  As  free  men,  Americans  must 
assemble  the  forces  at  their  command  and 
hurl  them  upon  the  enemy  Liberty  and 
union,  armed  with  the  might  of  thp  New 
World,  must  lay  low  the  world's  despoiiera. 
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This  earth  has  never  witnessed  a  ncbler 
epectac'.e  than  that  which  new  unfoids  The 
unconquprabie  s^pint  of  liberty  grasps  the 
ewcrd  that  is  to  i^mite  the  tcrmentoii-  cf  man- 
kind. The  echoes  of  bugles  that  arcused  the 
rati)  ct  76  are  fcundmg  Udcy.  We  hear  the 
bcm-s  that  burj^t  ever  cur  letble  forts  when 
the  Nation  w.is  yeung;  and  we  s^e  the  same 
S'ar-Spant'led  Banner  that  waved  trium- 
phantly ever  the  embattled  Anriencans  cl  Ichlt 
ago  Gcd  was  with  them.  Gcd  is  with  U.^, 
f-o  long  as  we  are  worthy  cf  His  protection. 
Keeping  btcp  to  the  mu.^ic  of  the  Union,  we 
go  lurward  tc  victory. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Tuesday.  December  16.  1941 


CELEBRATION  UNDER  AUSPICES  OF  NA- 
TIONAL AMERICANISM  COMMISSION  OF 
BNAI  BRITH 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  there  was  hold  on 
Sunday,  December  14,  1941,  a  most  im- 
pressive celebration  In  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  celebration  was  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Americanism  Com- 
mission of  B'nai  B'rith  and  brought  to- 
gether, without  regard  to  partisanship  or 
creed,  In  the  Academy  of  Musie  a  patri- 
otic audience  of  Americans,  who  heard 
Inspiring  homage  rendered  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  by  a  most  distinguished  group  of 
speakers.  While  space  does  not  permit 
the  inclusion  of  all  of  the  splendid  ad- 
dresses, I  have  asked  leave  to  insert  the 
program  of  the  evening,  together  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Monsky,  president  of  the  B'nai  B'rith, 
and  the  address  of  the  Honorable  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator: 

CELKMLtnON   IN    COMMEMORATION    OF   THT   ONI 
HCNDKED  AND   FDTIETH   ANNniHSART   OF   THE 

Bill  of  Rights  Under  the  Atrsncrs  or  the 

National     Americanism     Commission     of 

B  NAi  B'rith 

program 

Presiding  officer.  Sidney  G  Kusvorm,  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  chairman.  National  Americanism 
Ccmmlssion  of  B'nai  B  rlth 

Selections.  Philadelphia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Band. 

Singing,  Star-SpanglPd  Banner. 

Presentation  of  colors,  combined  veterans' 
organuaticns  of  Philadelphia 

Invuration.  Rabbi  Max  D  Klein,  Congre- 
gation Adath  Jeshurun. 

Remarks,  Abram  Orlow.  commissioner  Dis- 
telct  No  3.  National  American  Commission  of 
Bnal  B'rith 

Greeting.  Hon.  Joeeph  L.  Kun.  general 
Chairman,  celebration  committee  of  Phlla- 
Oelphla 

^^^ress,    Sidney    Q     Kurwcrm.    presiding 


.Kindling  cf  Hanukkah  Lights,  slnelr.g  cf 
Rocr:  cf  Ages   led  by  W   Be!fk:n  Gmsburg   E.-<i. 

Address,  Henry  Monsky,  Omaha,  Ntor., 
president  of  B'nai  B  nth. 

Address  by  Hon.  Paul  'V.  McNurt,  ■\\'ash- 
Ingicn.  D  C  .  Federal  Security  Administrator 
(broadcasting-  over  station  WIP  and  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcaf-'me  System). 

PIec''::e  ct  aileijiance  to  the  flae  led  by  Jucig'-- 
Leopold  C.  Gla.-;?,  president  cf  Philadelphia 
Flat;  Day  Committee. 

Smgii.g,  America 

Benediction,  Rabbi  Louis  Woisey.  Congre- 
gation Rodeph  Shalom. 

REMARKS     OF     HENRY      MONSKY       PRESirr>rr     OF 
BNAI      b'rith       INTBODUCING      HON       P.KTL      V. 

m'nltt,    ffderal    seco'rity    .M)m:n:stp.ator 

In  1876  the  centennial  year  c:  Air.tr.^.iu 
Indepeiidenre,  there  was  erected  ni  Fa.r- 
mount  Park,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
monument,  s^moolic  of  and  dedicated  to 
rel:gicu.s  liberty  It  wa.'^  the  gift  of  the 
B'n.u  B'rith  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  was  then,  as  it  li  now  pecu- 
liarly significant  of  the  conbecrat;cn  of  the 
people  of  Israel  to  this  alone  with  the  other 
essential  freedoms  guaranteed  and  preserved 
under  the  Bill  of  Right.s.  It  is  not  coinci- 
dental that  this  symbol  cf  freedom  of  re- 
ligion should  stand  In  the  city  which  has 
been  hallowed  by  tradition  as  the  cradle  of 
American   liberty. 

Tonight,  on  the  occasion  cf  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiitieth  anniversary  cf  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  do  we  of  the  B  nai  B  nth  re- 
dedicate  ourselves,  along  with  all  cur  fel- 
low Americans,  to  the  eternal  and  everlast- 
ing principles  announced  in  that  im.i;ortal 
document,  which  has  come  down  through 
the  generations  from  the  founders  of  our 
democracy  as  the  priceless  heritage  cf  the 
people  of  America, 

In  this  hour  of  national  pen!  we  are 
privileged  to  pledge  our  blood,  our  trea.'^ure. 
our  talent,  and  our  toil  in  defense  cf  our 
country. 

The  B'nai  B'rith  Is  pnvileeed  to  present 
as  guest  speaker  on  this  occasion  the  for- 
mer Hieh  Commissioner  of  the  Philippines, 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator,  who  h^.s 
distinguished  himself  as  statesman  ai^.d  pub- 
lic servant,   the  Honorable  Paul   V.  McNutt 

CONGRESS    SHALL    MAKE    NO    LAW 

(By  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Federal  Securi'y  Ad- 
ministrator) 

It  is  peculiarly  significant  that  we  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Riehrs  and 
especially  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, at  a  time  when  that  greatest  of 
all  charters  of  freedom  is  under  wcrld-wicle 
assault. 

And  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  this 
organization  rededicate  its  m.agnificent  gift 
to  the  people  of  America  a'  a  time  when 
the  Nation  is  reconsecrating  itself  to  the 
principles   which   gave   it   birth 

There  are  certain  enduring  records  cf  Amer- 
ican achievement.  Some  are  carved  in  stone. 
Some  are  wTitten  down  in  documents.  Seme 
are  burned  inio  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
spirits  cf  the  people,  a  part  cf  their  heritage 
as  free  men 

Tonight  we  are  in  the  presence  cf  all  three 
of  these  kinds  of  records 

"Congress  .=ha!l  make  no  law     •      •      •.■• 

"Congres?  shall  make  nc  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  " 

We  think  cf  these  16  words  cf  a  noble 
sentence  as  the  foundation  of  re!;t;ious  free- 
dom. It  Is,  indeed,  the  documentary  foun- 
dation. But  a  civilization  Uke  ours  was  not 
built  m  a  day.  and  Its  o;-igins  are  not  to  be 
found  In  language. 

Behind  that  simple  sentence  are  the  iive^ 
and  dreams  and  sacrifices  of  men  a-  -lehle 
as  the  words  in  which  their  asp.rat.Ju*  aie 
embodied. 


There  was  Calvert,  the  Catholic,  father  of 
religious  tolerance  in  Maryland:  Penn.  the 
Quaker,  Willing  to  yield  to  others  the  liber- 
ties he  demanded  for  himself  and  his  faith; 
Oglethorpe,  the  Huguenot,  who  conceived  a 
sanctuarj'  in  Georgia,  where  the  persecuted 
might  and  refuge:  Williams,  the  lonely, 
wandering  preacher,  desiring  "not  that  free- 
dom for  himself  that  he  would  not  weigh 
out  to  all  the  consciencee  of  the  world." 

These,  and  thousands  like  them,  are  the 
men  wh*  have  made  our  history.  They  are 
the  creators  of  religious  liberty  in  America 
They  were  the  great  figures  whose  lives  and 
-vcrk  made  this  the  first  nation  in  all  the 
world  wijere  the  Government  gives  "to  big- 
otry no  (sanction,  to  persecution  no  assist- 
ance," These  are  the  men  whose  ideals  and 
dreams  |o  captiu-ed  succeeding  generations 
that  thej'  have  become  the  accepted  values 
of  American  life  and  a  part  of  the  very  fab- 
ric of  our  culture. 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law     •      •     •" 

This  ^rtas  something  new  in  the  world,  but 
It  had  lis  roots  in  soil  made  fertile  by  the 
blood  and  sacrifice  of  men  in  whose  souls 
the  passion  for  freedom  was  unquenchable. 

The  lafid  was  here  when  they  came. 

Tt  was  a  good  land  from  the  t)€ginning. 

But  tliey  founded  here  a  Nation  which 
is  great,  and  buUt  a  way  of  life  within  It 
which  is  good 

And  all  that  is  great  In  the  Nation  and 
all  that  is  good  in  this  way  of  life  is  the 
product  of  those  principles  incorporated  in 
the  BUI  of  Rights  which  we  celebrate  to- 
night. 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law     •     •     •" 
These   are    thrilling    words,   embodying    a 
magnificent    ethical    principle. 

The  American  Government  is  the  one 
great  Oovernment  of  history  that  was 
founded  upon  a  principle  which  is  gen- 
uinely ethical  in  character  and  which  form- 
ulated, as  indisputable  axioms,  the  moral 
conceptions  of  freedom,  decency,  and  dig- 
nity  for   all  men. 

The  prmciple  is  ethical  because  it  deals 
with  the  basic  relations  of  one  human  being 
to  another— because  it  deals  with  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  individual  as  against 
his  fellows  and  his  personal  obligations 
toward  tbem. 

Man  i$  not  lost  in  some  mystic  entity, 
the  state.  Man  is  the  sUte,  and  his  re- 
lations to  it  are  the  sum  of  his  relations 
to  his  fallows.  Government  is  the  creature 
of  man  and  is  the  instrument  through 
which    his   liberty    is   achieved. 

Indeed,  this  conception  of  society  almon 
reaches  the  level  of  religion  because  it  clothes 
the  ordinary  man  with  robes  of  gods  and  im- 
putes to  tilm  the  qualities  of  the  divine. 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law     •     •     •  .. 

Men  art  not.  by  nature,  venal  or  ccwardlv  or 
cruel  •' 

They  are  capable  not  only  of  the  unselfish 
but  the  heroic. 

It  is  not  true  that  men  must  be  either 
masters  or  slaves.  It  Is  not  ordained  that 
some  command  that  others  obey. 

Democracy,  as  an  eternal  dream,  im.ptles 
the  equaUty  of  all.  the  liberty  of  each  Liberty 
niade  efTactlve  through  law.  Law  based  upon 
the  sovereign  and  divine  right  of  seU-eovern- 
ment.  iDstltutlcnalized  liberty,  but^llbertv 
evenly  apportioned. 

It  is  man's  highest  achievement  on  this 
earth  that  this  extraordinary  conception  of 
freedom  has  been  realized  in  a  mensurable 
degree  In  the  everyday  realities  of  the  llve=  of 
a  I30,0OOTO0  ordinary  people. 

But  there  Is  danger  even  in  the  Imperfect 
realization  of  so  noble  a  dream 

The  danger  that  the  dream  fade 

Danger  that  we  take  for  cranted  the  fruits 
01  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  the  year-; 

Danger  that  faith  run  low  and  doubt  enter 
the  soul. 

It  was  so  with  France  and  with  England 
And  it  was  so  with  America,  No  shock  could 
aiouse  France   from  her  lethargy— not  even 
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the  drive  of  No^i  legions  rearing  through  the 
low  countries:  not  even  the  collapse  of  the 
Maginot  Line  France  was  irretrievably  lost. 
England  barely  escaped  the  same  fate.  It 
required  a  Dunkerque  to  avert  it 

America,  too,  was  preoccupied  with  selfish 
disputes,  drugged  into  apathy  and  Indiffer- 
ence. 

It  required  the  treacherous  attack  by  the 
Axis  anu  the  loss  of  many  American  lives  to 
shake  the  Nation  into  the  realization  that 
the  democratic  scheme  of  life  and  the  prin- 
ciples upKDn  whicli  it  is  fpur.dod  were  chal- 
lenged by  powerful  enemies,  committed  to  Its 
complete  destruction  as  a  force  among  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American 
people,  that  realization  has  come  with  light- 
ning swiftness. 
No  longer  are  there  bickermgs  and  quarrels. 
No  longer  selfish  and  partisan  debates. 
Gone  is  indifference  and  disaffection. 
Men    do    not    new   take   their   liberties   for 
granted    as   a    natural    law.    immutable    and 
unchangeable 

They  have  become  sensitive  to  the  roar  of 
the  storm  and  acutely  aware  of  the  angry 
currents  that  throb  throughout  their  world. 
Living  in  freedom,  they  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  will  prevail  only  If  they  have 
the  will  to  defend  it.  And  the  flabby  desire 
to  retain  their  liberty  has  given  way  to  a 
fierce  determination   to  preserve  it. 

CJone.  too.  Is  confusion  and  bewilderment. 
We  have  seen  through  a  glass  darkly.     But 
we  now  become  fully  conscious  of  the  nature 
of  our  conflict. 

It  is  basically  a  conflict  between  a  system 
of  thought  and  of  life  which  Is  predomi- 
nantly ethical  and  one  which  defies  the  spir- 
itual values  which  men  have  cultivated  since 
the   beginnings  of  recorded   time. 

Here  are  two  utterly  incompatible  social 
and  pHDlitical  organizations  with  two  mutu- 
ally exclusive  views  of  tlie  very  ends  of  life. 
Itself. 

The  time  has  come  when  one  or  the  other 
will  totally  prevail. 

The  whole  world  is  a   vast   battlefield. 
On    the    one    side    are    arrayed    the    forces 
of  freedom.     On  the  other,  forces  which  have, 
as  the  very  object  of  their  creation,  the  de- 
struction   of   democratic    processes   and    the 
liberties  which  they  are  designed  to  insure 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law     •      •     •  ' 
It  was  the  triumphant  answer  to  the  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations  of  mea  since  the  gray 
dawn  of  history. 

Over  the  chasm  of  the  centuries  comes  the 
cry  of  oppressed  humanity;  Egyptian  slave, 
bleeding  from  the  lash  in  the  shadow  of  fhe 
pyramids;  nameless  Jew.  crying  out  In  the 
night  by  the  lonely  waters  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon; victims  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
every  land — all  burning  with  the  deep  desire 
to  be  free. 

Democracy  in  America  has  done  more  to 
answer  that  call  than  any  institution  ever 
devised  by  man. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  tortuous  struggle 
to  attain  it. 

But  we  have  built  here  in  this  land,  a  place 
where  men  can  think  and  speak  and  worship 
as  they  will;  where  no  man  can  imprison 
another  without  Just  cause;  where  there  is 
neither  master  nor  slave.  tjTant  aor  victim. 
A  plan  of  life  dedicated  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness.  Justice,  and  truth 

First  across  the  ocean  fell  a  sinister  shadow, 
threatening  this  plan  of  life  and  this  scale 
of  values. 

Then  out  of  the  Eastern  skies  came  the  first 
rush  of  a  whirlwind  intended  to  crush  out 
forever  the  age-old  dream  ^nd  the  deep  de- 
sire. And  the  two  mightiest  forces  of  history 
are  locked  in  a  death  struggle  over  the  en- 
tire expanse  of  the  earti>/^N. 
Ahead,  lie  dark,  grim  qkajarr 
There  will  be  sacrifices' untold  required  of 
us  all 

The  bell  will  toll,  again  and  again. 


But  this  Is  a  fight  for  the  greatest  things 
on  earth — for  ideals  which,  through  all  the 
centtirits.  civilized  man  has  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  his  humanity. 

Men  fight  for  the  things  they  love  and  for 
the  things  they  t>elieve  In. 

This  is  a  war  of  machines.  But  behind 
the  machine  there  is  the  clean  mind  and  the 
Indomitable  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  citizen. 

Through  blood  and  sweat  and  tears.  Amer- 
ica will  exf>erience  a  renaissance  of  that  Ideal- 
ism which  has  proved  the  comfort  of  the  dis- 
tressed throughout  the  world  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  men.  everywhere,  who  have  yearned 
to  be  free. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  In  Lberty. 

It  has.  from  its  inception,  conducted  its 
Internal  affairs  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  those  inalienable  rights  of  its  citizens  Icr 
which  governments  are  instituted  among 
men 

It  has  conducted  Its  relations  with  other 
peoples  with  that  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  cf  mankind  which  is  the  foundation 
of  aU  intercourse  among  civilized  nations. 

America  is  in  deadly  peril. 

The  Infamous  blow  has  been  struck. 

May  the  American  people  rally,  as  their 
fathers  before  them.  and.  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  as  freemen,  to  each  other 
pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor. 


Thij  Is  War 
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Providence  .Association  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  F.EM.\RK.- 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  16,  1941 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  President: 

Providence  Association  of 
Ukrainlan  Catholics  in  America, 

Phtladclphia.  Pa. 
Hon    Franklin  D   Roosevelt, 

The  White  House.  Washuigton,  D  C 
Your  Excellency  :  The  Supreme  As.sembly 
of  the  Providence  Association  of  Ukrainian 
Catholics  In  America,  representing  8  200 
Ukrainian  Catholics,  at  its  semiannual  meet- 
ing passed  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
United  States  accept  on  behalf  of  our  mem- 
bership and  ourselves  our  slncerest  pledge 
cf  loyalty  to,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  our  full  agreement  and  support 
to  your  present   leadership. 

We  pledge  our  cocperation  in  the  struggle 
to  perpetuate  our  democratic  principles  and 
Insure  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence for  all  peoples. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  your  admin- 
istration and  yourself  the  tragic  plight  of 
45.0(X).000  Ukrainians  in  Europe  who  have 
suffered  the  longest  and  severest  tyranny  and 
who  even  now  await  liberation  and  freedom 
Just  as  the  other  subjugated  nationalities  in 
Europe. 

Rev    Wladimir  Lotowycz, 
••  President. 

Anthony  Curkowsky. 

Recording  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  F^EM.ARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  m:   ;;•    ',n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KL;  i.KSFNTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Dcccrt:her  16,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   TliF  PAP.^!.^     MIGH  i 
NK  W.- 


Mr. MICHENER.  Mr,  Speaker,  Parma. 
Mich.,  is  a  village  located  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
Congress.  This  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
agricultural  communities  in  the  country. 
It  is.  therefore,  fitting  that  this  superior 
community  should  make  possible  the 
Parma  News.  I  know  of  no  villape  of 
like  size  supporting  a  bettei  UL-kly  rows- 
paper.  The  editorials  of  Cl.a.'^e  S  O.*;- 
born  3d,  the  editor  and  pub'.ishti.  are 
always  timely  and  worth  while. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  privilege 
given  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
the  issue  of  Decem.bo:  11  1941,  ■which  is 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Parma  (Mich  i  News  of  Deceml>er 

11.    1941] 


THIS  IS    WAR 

The  thmg  that  we  have  all  feared  h 


d;d 


not  know  when  it  would  come,  has  c^^nne  to 
these  United  States.  And  this  country  as  it 
has  always  done,  has  met  it  calmly  and  brave- 
ly in  these  first  few  disastrous  days.  We  are 
at  war. 

For  the  first  time  in  th«  history  -f  the 
United  States,  we  have  been  attackec  F  r 
the  first  time,  planes  and  naval  units  have 
been  called  out  to  defend  our  very  mainland 
against  foreign  aggression 

It  is  serious — it  is  terrible.  Tl.ere  ran  or 
no  dodging  the  fact  that  we  have  bee:,  l.uit 
Our  Pacific  and  Asiatic  Fleets  have  n;".  red 
heavy  damage — the  President  says  far  w  rsc 
than  was  first  announced  Our  bases  ha\e 
been  damaged,  some  captured.  Our  boys  have 
been  killed,  our  civilians  have  been  ir.urdered 
We  are  facing  serious  times. 

Happily,  however,  the  American  people  are 
a  Strong,  virile  people.  They  are  used  to 
comforts  and  conveniences,  but  they  are  also 
equipped  to  weather  storms,  to  take  it  on  the 
chin  and  give  it  back  doubly  strong. 

That  is  why  America  wins  her  wars 

Never  In  all  the  history  of  the  world  lias 
such  a  great  transition  taken  place  in  a  na- 
tion. Overnight  this  country  changed  frc'in  a 
divided,  confused,  bewildered,  and  split-up 
country  to  a  united  one.  lo  a  man,  almost, 
solemn  oaths  wcri?  taken  to  rally  behind  our 
Government,  to  do  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 

That  is  wliy  America  wins  her  wars!  Unity 
in  the  darkest  hours.  A  strong  people  bent 
on  a  strong  course  of  victory. 

There  Is  no  u.se  In  wastlttg  words  on  the 
treachery  of  the  Japanese  in  their  attack  on 
us.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  best<d  H.-ler  at 
his  worst  in  downright  barbarism 

Tliere  is  no  use  in  wasting  words  on  people 
Who  say:  "I  told  you  that  man  would  get  us 
Into  war."  There  Is  no  use  In  wasting  words 
on  such  thoughts  as:  "If  you  isolationists 
would  have  let  us  alone,  this  wouldn't  have 
happened  " 

There  is  use  only  In  being  biR  enough  to 
say:  "The  past  1>  forgotten  There  is  only 
one  thing:  victory  for  America  with  all  pos- 
sible speed — unity,  hard  work,  sacrifice  right 
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straiL-ht  thrc'.ich  without  5t;r/;ng  ui.til  every 
opp'.siiit;  J;i:;a:-.f-.'  is  unarnvd  and  rendered 
Ir.rap.ihle  ni  btnir;:.i.'  arms  aea:n>'  cur  ccun- 
trv 

Th.  >r  of  '1-  ■.\h'-'  HTi:  at  home  have  juft  as 
m'.u  !;  a  fi  ir*  ::)  'h-.s  war  &s  our  brcthers,  ovir 
r«-..i' .v(.'^  or  liUr  friend;;  who  are  serving  at 
the  fr-^'.'  :n  ac';  r.  They  a:e  the  frcnt 
whtt.-  'At'  are  the  bark  wheel- — the  four  mu-t 
mfive  together  Rememiber.  every  tempta- 
tKr.  '.'!  wliicii  Wc  succumb  h'/re  at  licmc  that 
take>  U.S  frcm  cur  hnc  of  duty  may  cr-=:t  the 
l:ft'  I  f  srmeb<-dy'«  j-on,  r  r  mill'.i^ns  cf  j-ons, 
H..vt'  tliat  Hlvi.a'..~  in  \nvir  nin'.cl  as  vr\i  k' ep 
on  giving — and  unii  it  hurts — then  give 
sjjmc  m^;re 

The  America..  pe>:ple  sh' ukl  not  be  dis- 
C'^urat'ed  at  early  Victories  of  the  ef.emy  to 
the  point  where  mcrale  Is  endangered.  Nor 
shoUid  t-he  Am.erican  people  be  tranquilly 
unmoved  by  the  strukrple  We  mu.=  t  whip 
ourst^lves  mtn  a  turmcil  of  activity,  a  flcod 
of  productivity. 

This  writer  knew.-  th.at  the  American  people 
can  be  counted  on  to  keep  workine,  keep 
slncme,  keep  lauRhmt;  alth(iUk:h  there  may 
be  tears  In  a  pood  many  hearts 

We  wish  to  state  as  a  definite  policy  of 
this  paper,  that  :t.s  staff  will  bend  every 
eneriry  and  work  mercilessly  behind  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  as  our  President  in  order  to 
perform  the  duties  every  good  American 
ne'.vspaper  owes  to  Its  leader  and  to  l*.s  coun- 
try 

May  God  continue  to  prant  us  our  liberties, 
as  a  great  democratic  nation;  may  He  watch 
over  our  bov.s  on  the  seas,  in  the  air  and 
on  the  land:  may  He  will  It  that  thiS  war 
be  not  fought  In  vain. 


The  Fight  Against  Tuberculosis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF    MINNESOT.4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  16.  1941 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINNESOTA  PUBLIC 
HEALTH    ASSOCIATION    BULLETIN 


the  State  Chri-tmas  Seal  organizaticn  will 
present  double-barred-cross  plaquf^^  to  Dr. 
S  A  Slater,  superintendent  of  S<:iuthwe?*ern 
Minnt'^cta  Sanirrrlum,  and  Dr  A  L,  Vad- 
heim.  Tyler  president  of  the  Liiicoh  County 
Puolic  Health  A.-soria';nn,  and  p.on  ^er  anti- 
ttibercuI'"/Sis  worker 

•The:e  !«  no  doubt  but  that  tuberculosis 
Is  on  the  increase  in  war-torn  Euiope  and 
the  gains  of  a  Beneration  will  prcl^ably  be 
wiped  out,"  savs  the  State  bulletin.  •This 
must  not  happen  here  We  can  hold  our 
own  and  advance,  but  extra  effort  will  be 
needed  " 

U-e  cf  tuberculosis  Christmas  Seals  on  all 
packages,  cards  and  letters  between  now  and 
December  2,5  :s  ure'd. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in 
the  Record  I  includ>  a  portion  of  a  bulle- 
tin Irom  the  Minnesota  Public  Health 
As.soclaiion  dealing  with  the  honoring  of 
my  home  county  of  Lincoln  in  Minnesota 
for  its  fight  against  tuberculoses. 

Credit  for  Lincoln  County's  fine  record 
goes  both  to  the  public  interest  in  health 
measures  and  to  the  energetic  and  fore- 
sighted  doctcrs  of  the  county. 

LINCOLN     COVNTY     IS     FIRST     IN     N.\TION     TO     BE 
HONORED 

A  •black-cut"  cf  efforts  In  tuberculosis 
control  has  taken  place  in  Europe  with  the 
exception  of  Sweden  and  England. 

In  contrast  Minnesota  this  week  accredits 
a  county  for  the  control  of  human  tubercu- 
losis, aie  first  in  the  world  to  be  so  honored, 
a  bulletin  from  the  Minnesota  Public  Health 
Association  points  oui . 

The  county  is  Lincoln,  and  on  December  11 
its  cfBclals  received  the  Certificate  of  Ac- 
creditation frcm  the  Minnesota  Department 
Of  Health  and  State  Medical  Association  with 
impressive  ceremonies  at  T>-ler. 

In  recognition  of  distinguished  service  in 
Lincoln   County's    antituberculoMs   program, 


World  War  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK  3 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF    M.\SS--\CHrSF,TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .".TIVES 


Thursday.  Dtcetnb^r  11,  11:41 


Mr.  CLASON.  Mr,  Speaker,  b'-  unani- 
mous votes  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Rtpre.^entative.';  liave  adnp'ed  rejcluiions 
declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween the  United  S'lates  and  the  Axis 
PowtTs  of  Germany  and  Italy.  America 
has  entered  into  the  greatest  conflict  of 
all  time,  without  reservations,  and  with 
the  full  knowledee  that  all  of  its  c:rizen> 
are  united  in  the  supreme  effort  to  nd 
the  world  of  the  ruthless  war  lord?  who 
aie  seekmg  to  enslave  al'.  people. 

Japan,  the  first  of  the  post  Wcrld  War 
aggressors,  was  tlie  fir,-t  to  attack  us. 
She  has  been  joined  in  her  evil  enter- 
pn.-e  by  Germany  and  Italy.  Srrangely 
enouch.  the  United  States  brought  west- 
ern civilization  to  the  shores  of  Japan 
and  protected  her  during  tho^e  early 
yi-ars  when  she  would  have  fallen  easy 
prey  to  other  nations  who  w.f  ve  then 
j-t  eking  to  establish  footholds  m  the  Far 
East.  She  has  repaid  our  trust  with 
treachery. 

Howe\er  powerful  Japan  may  be,  the 
rtal  threat  to  modirn  civilization  is 
Hitler  and  his  vaunted  Nazi  war  niachine. 
The  recent  policy  of  our  Government 
has  been  the  building  up  of  our  national 
defense  until  the  AmtTica?  could  not  be 
succes^^fully  invaded  from  abroaj  by  any 
Combination  of  enemies.  Qui  people 
were  slow  to  start  but  they  entt:  ed  upon 
this  program  with  the  will  to  see  it 
throuch.  When  war  broke  out  i  ^  Europe 
the  United  S'ates  became  the  a;senal  of 
the  democracies..  We  have  striven  to 
give  all  possible  material  aid  o  Great 
Britain,  to  China,  and  later,  tc  Russia. 
Meanwhile,  our  Government,  ircogniz- 
ing  that  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the 
wcrld  conflict  should  be  prev^'nted  if 
possible,  endeavored  to  keep  on  peaceful 
relations  with  its  people. 

During  recent  months  it  has  appeared 
that  the  material  aid  which  we  v>ere  giv- 
ing to  Great  Britain  and  Russia  \<  as  help- 
ing to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  t.iose  two 
nations  in  their  struggle  with  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.    Events    in    northern    Africa 


have  shown  that  Great  Britain  has  gained 
strength  slowly  since  the  disaster  at  Dun- 
kirk. Russia  has  demonstrated  the  un- 
expected resiliency  of  her  war  might 
when  threatened  with  defeat  at  Lenin- 
grad, at  Moscow,  and  at  Rostov  by  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  her  enemies  in  all  three 
of  these  critical  areas. 

The  Axis  powers  apparently  had  held 
Japan's  forces  in  reserve  hoping,  un- 
doubtedly, ta  throw  them  into  the  fray 
at  an  opporCune  moment  when  the  de- 
mocracies were  hard  pressed.  Instead, 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  throw 
these  forces  Into  the  conflict  in  order  to 
divert,  if  possible,  the  steady  sfream  of 
war  materials  and  naval  aid  which  the 
United  State$  has  been  extending  to  the 
anti-Axis  nations.  This  act  of  despera- 
tion must  fail.  President  Roosevelt  has 
already  annolinced  that  we  will  continue 
to  send  all  tiecessary  war  materials  to 
Europe  while,  at  the  same  time,  increas- 
ing our  war  production.  Our  Navy  will 
relentlessly  carry  the  attack  to  the  Jap- 
anese. GernDany,  Italy,  and  Japan  have 
forced  war  upon  us.  The  challenge  has 
been  accepted.  America,  united  in  pur- 
pose, exalted  in  spirit,  and  inspired  by  the 
righteousne.ss  of  its  cause,  marches  for- 
ward to  certain  victory. 


Pearl  Harbor 
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Tuesmy.  December  16,  1941 


Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing tells  me  that  this  war  had  to  come. 

While  the  world  is  a  large  place,  it  has, 
in  recent  years,  been  so  closely  drawn 
together  tha|,  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
two  diametrically  opposed  theories  of 
government-t-the  one  the  outgrowth  of 
Christianity,  the  other  the  outgrowth  of 
paganism. 

There  can  be  no  peace — no  lasting 
peace— as  long  as  a  part  of  the  world  is 
free  and  the  other  part  held  in  ruthless 
slavery. 

And  the  norld  is  coming  out  of  this 
conflict  free  or  it  is  coming  out  in  slavery. 

Our  Christian  religion — everything  we 
hold  sacred  and  dear,  everything  we  have 
won  upon  the  field  of  battle,  everything 
we  have  won  by  theVljallot  and  in  our  leg- 
islative hallt— is  in  the  balance. 

Let  me  repeat,  we  are  coming  out  of 
this  conflicti  free  men— freer  than  we 
have  ever  been— or  the  cringing  vassals 
of  a  hell-,sent  Hitler. 

Yes,  my  colleagues,  this  war  had  to 
come. 

It  16  a  war  of  purification  in  which  the 
forces  of  Christian  peace  and  freedom 
and  justice  and  decency  and  morality  are 
arrayed  against  the  evil  pagan  forces  of 
strife,  injustice,  treachery,  immorality, 
and  slavery, 

"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
and  the  peace  and  freedom  and  justice 
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and  decency  and  morality  :liat  Hi.  t.tught, 
though  now  sorely  challenged,  live  on 
with  Him  and  will  prevail 

A  Hitler  may  be  able,  for  a  season,  to 
wipe  out  the  legions  of  France,  the  mech- 
anized units  of  Poland,  and  bring  other 
nations  under  his  ruthless  tyranny,  but 
there  is  one  thing,  thank  God,  that  he 
cannot  wipe  out.  That  thing  is  Calvary. 
And  he  would  have  to  wipe  out  Calvary 
and  all  it  stands  for  to  win  this  conflict. 
Did  we  need  a  Pearl  Hr.rbor  to  awaken 
us  to  the  seriousness  of  the  challenge? 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  looks  like  we  were  asleep.  I 
shudder  when  I  think  that  some  day  I 
will  be  informed,  in  detail,  of  that  grue- 
some spectacle  brought  about  by  the 
treacherous  winged  vu'.tures  cf  hell. 
From  the  fragmentary  accounts  we  pick 
up  we  evidently  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
armament  and  paid  an  appalling  price  in 
dead  and  wounded. 

But  by  reason  of  Pearl  Harbor.  I  do 
know  what  happened  in  America.  Some 
unknown  power,  in  sone  secret,  mys- 
terious way,  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye. 
transmitted  to  our  inmost  consciences 
the  fearfulness  of  that  treacherous 
disaster  and  the  seriousness  of  the  chal- 
lenge confronting  us,  and  cur  very  souls 
became  .so  inflamed  with  righteous 
wrath,  so  fired  with  patriotism,  that  cur 
differences  and  divisions  and  hates 
melted  into  a  unity  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  this  country. 

That  unity,  my  colleagues,  is  so  fixed, 
so  firm,  so  cemented,  that  it  is  capable, 
not  only  of  avenging  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
a  thcusand  Pearl  Harbors. 

Oh,  no  doubt  there  are  those  who  will 
think  I  should  not  say  it — I  only  give 
expression  to  my  innermost  thcueht.s 
When  I  do — but  probably  we  needed  a 
Pearl  Harbor— a  Golgotha— to  arouse  us 
from  our  self-sufficient  complacency,  to 
make  us  rise  above  greed  and  hat?,  to 
awaken  us  to  a  realization  of  our  spir- 
itual duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
unite  us  in  defense  of  the  God-given 
ide&ls  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  equality, 
of  peace,  justice,  decency,  and  morality, 
upon  which  this  Republic  rests. 

The  world's  greatest  tragedy,  enacted 
upon  Golgo.ha.  unified  the  early  Chris- 
tians and  fired  them  with  a  faith  and 
zeal  that  knew  no  bounds. 

And  who  is  there  to  say  that  we  did  not 
need  a  Pearl  Harbor,  a  Golgotha,  to  re- 
new our  faith  in  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
to  awaken  us  from  our  self-satisfied 
lethargy,  to  cement  our  forces,  so  we 
would  march  forward  in  unity  in  defense 
of  the  peace,  liberty,  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, justice,  decency,  and  morality  that 
are  ours  by  reason  of  oui  Christian  ciuli- 
zation? 

If  it  does  this,  and  I  believe  it  has.  no 
matter  what  the  loss  in  armament,  no 
matter  what  the  casualty  list  may  show, 
our  heroic  dead  will  not  have  died  in 
vain,  because  from  Pearl  Harbor  will 
emerge  the  greatest  armament  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  millions  of  freemen, 
inspired  by  their  death  and  awakened  to 
the  fearfulness  of  the  challenge,  will 
rush  forth  to  man  tha'  armament  and 
fight  for  God  and  country  until  the  god 
of  battle  gives  the  Christian  forces  of 
peace,  justice,  decency,  and  morality,  of 


freedom.,  liberty,  and  equality,  a  complete 
and  lasting  victory  over  the  pagan  forces 
of  strife,  injustice,  immorality,  treachery, 
slavery,  and  serfdom. 

Americans,  remember  Pearl  Ha:b:r. 
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Mt,  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  is  the  text  of  a  very  interest- 
ing address  made  November  28.  1941.  over 
radio  station  WWDC  by  Mr.  Kenneth  N. 
Parkinson,  of  the  Washmgton.  D.  C.  bar: 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  cf  the 
radio  committee  of  the  bar  association  that 
I  occupy  this  time  with  something  ether  thnn 
the  routine  as  to  the  various  types  cf  s-ervlccs 
which  the  legal  profession  rendeis  the  public, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  interesting  tc  discus*  a  ccndlticn  which 
exists  now  in  this  community  and  perhaps 
has  always  existed  here,  but  which  we  hope 
sometime  in  the  not  too  cistant  future,  will 
come  to  an  end.  In  so  doing,  1  must  first  draw 
your  attention  to  the  procedure  or  method 
of  obtaining  the  right  to  appear  before  our 
courts  having  in  mind  that  this  is  the  center 
of  our  National  Ocvernment,  and  this  Is  a 
Federal  district 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  our  courts  are.  in 
a  sense.  Federal  courts,  all  the  appointments 
thereto  being  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  cf  the  Senate  cf 
the  Unlt-d  States  For  these  seelUng  to  be 
Rdmitted  to  engage  in  the  practice  cf  law 
in  the  first  instance.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  a 
very  strenuous  bar  examlnatlcn,  preceded  by 
years  of  study  and  expense,  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  district  court:  or 
if  a  member  of  the  bar  of  another  Jurisdic- 
tion, to  meet  the  same  requirements  for 
admission  to  cur  United  States  district  court 
that  the  highest  court  in  the  State  from  which 
he  comes  exacts  Upon  being  so  admitted, 
the  individual  then  becomes  a  lawyer,  and 
without  further  ado.  is  eligible  to  praciice 
before  the  United  States  district  court  and 
the  police,  municlfjal.  and  Juvenile  courts, 
the   latter    what   we   call   lesser   courts 

It  also  melees  them  eligible  upon  motion  to 
practice  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  whereas,  members  of  the  bar  of  other 
Jurisdictions  who  do  not  wish  to  practice  gen- 
erally in  this  district,  may  be  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  on  motion  and  without  compliance 
With  the  reciprocal  rules  as  exacted  by  our 
United  States  District  Court  The  result  of 
this  is  that  there  are  those  maintaining  of- 
fices in  this  district  who  are  members  of  the 
bar  of  this  district,  whereas,  there  arc  others 
maintaining  offices  who  are  not  members  of 
the  bar  of  this  di-strict.  but  who  nevertheless 
are  entitled  to  practice  before  the  Unit^ed 
States  Court  of  App>eals.  and  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  the  United 
States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  the  Communi- 
cations Commission,  etc.  and  any  and  all 
other  divisions  of  the  United  States  Gcvcrn- 


ment  whether  or  not  they  are  mr iv,1-h  r<  ^  '.  the 
bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  .-.  los.c  as 
they  stay  out  of  the  United  States  Di>trKt 
court  And  the  lesser  courts  They  are  r.rver- 
theless,  permitted  to  hold  them-vlvi^  eii:  as 
attorneys-at-law. 

Now  to  you.  as  laymen,  that  may  «pf->e;4r  to 
be  of  little  consequence.  The  fact  is  h.^w- 
ever.  that  those  engaging  in  practice  except 
as  members  of  the  bar  of  this  district  are 
not  subject  to  discipline  by  our  local  c^tirts 
and  bar.  with  the  result  that  there  cmi  he 
little,  if  any.  control  ever  their  iciion-  avct 
conduct  If  they  should  violate  the  ethics  of 
their  profession,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  culd 
be  disbarred  lex-ally  because  they  are  not 
members  of  the  local  bar,  and  ii  is  likewise 
doubtful  If  they  could  be  di.--b»rre1  by  a  court 
In  their  home  dlsuicts  because  tiie  grievance 
did  not  take  place  in  their  home  Jur.sdiction. 
or  involve  their  home  jurisdiction  There  la 
no  law  In  this  district  which  seys  tlint  le  who 
says  he  is  a  law>-^r  shall  in  fact  oe  a  lawyor. 
The  result  is.  individuals  whollv  untrained 
and  unskilled  in  the  law.  or  mnry  who  have 
never  studied  law  telling  yoa  that  thev  are 
lawyers,  attorneys,  etc 

This  is  further  i*ade  possible  b>  the 
added  fact  that  with  minor  exceptions,  none 
of  the  divisions  cf  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  its  agencies,  commissions, 
departments,  etc,  have  requirement?  itv- 
erning  the  presentations  before  them. 
There  is  thus  created  a  haven  of  refuge 
within  this  disuict.  a  soft  spot,  where  those 
who  are  so  inclined  may,  Ihrci'gh  tiio  ab- 
sence of  statutory  restriction,  carry  on  the 
practice  of  law  by  actually  handling;  legal 
problems,  when  they  are  hot  lawyers  in 
fact,  cr  if  in  fact,  nut  mcmber^  of  tl  e  bar 
of  this  district.  As  the  resuK.  ycti  !..i\e 
lobbyists,  who  In  instances  have  opeiated 
under  the  guise  of  lawyers;  yc.u  have  £0- 
catled,  experts,  in  somi  instances  real  ex- 
perts, who  have  gained  certaii:  experience 
within  the  confines  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  have  retired  frcm  its 
services,  and  und?r  the  gulee  of  being  at- 
torneys-at-law or  lawyers  when  in  fact  they 
are  not.  Instead  cf  classifying  tliemsclves  in 
some  ptirtlcular  field  In  wluch  they  are  in 
fact  expert,  leaving  off  the  lawyer  di sig- 
nal ion. 

In  other  words,  you  have  the  patis  wide 
open  for  every  form  of  chiseier  and  rackeieer 
to  seek  to  mlslend  or  misguide  y.  n  and 
others  beyond  the  confines  of  the  D.'-Tict 
of  Columbia,  into  the  belief  'i  .it  at-  a 
lawyer  he  posses.'ies  certalQ  exini  (i;cs  of 
value  to  you.  or  has  certain  contacts  cf  in- 
fluence which  he  ran  make  available  to  you, 
8t  a  given  price.  The  net  result  to  those 
who  are  uninformed  in  thi«  situatirn  is  to 
cast  reflection  upon  lawyers  who  are  Ic^iit!- 
mately  engaged  in  practice,  and  wlio  sli  nld 
they  net  be  legitimately  engaged,  are  sub- 
ject to  d.sclpline  by  our  court  and  bar. 
either  through  disbarment  or  other  conec- 
tive  processes.  This  condition  is  scmeiiuig 
that  Congress  recognizes  and  is  something 
that  this  bar  recognizes,  but  the  latter  li.i« 
exhausted  its  resources  in  attempting  to 
provide  a  real  remedy 

Some  few  years  ago  our  bar  proposed  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  after  deep 
care  and  deliberat.on.  the  pass;iee  of  a  h  11 
which  our  bar  drafted  that  would  prchihit 
the  usage  of  the  expression  "attorney."  '  at- 
torney at  law."  "lawyer."  c*  "counselecr  at 
law,"  etc.,  unless  they  are  In  fact  members 
of  the  bar  of  this  district. and  subject  to  ita 
discipline  Otherwise,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled under  the  threat  cf  potential  fine  and 
Imprisonment  for  violation  thereof,  to  state 
on  their  stationery,  or  anj-  and  all  other 
forms  of  advertising,  the  true  nsture  of  their 
status.  This  proposal  was  analyzed  with  "he 
utmost  care,  not  only  by  oui  assccaii-n 
through  its  committees  but  the  association 
Itself,  by  the  American  Bar  Association  by 
tlie    A.Tierican   Patent  Law   A;r&'-)ciatiou,  and 
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by  a  number  of  the  departments  of  the 
United  Stales  Governmcn'.  bv  the  Senate  and 
committees  of  Congres.'  and  finally,  in  what 
we  thought  was  its  perfected  form,  was  ap- 
proved bv  the  Sen.ite  unanimously,  but  was 
r*:ected  by  ilw  Hi  \.i.-e  I:  us  not  for  me  to 
lay  as  to  why  our  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  pa.s>  wha:  wi?  considered  and  the 
Sf-nate  considered  a  viry  proper  and  neces- 
sary p-.ece  of  legislation,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
by  virrue  of  it.s  failure  to  pass  this  condition 
ita.'^  no'  corrected,  but  still  exists. 

In  recoenltion  of  the  existence  of  evil  con- 
din(  ns  as  he  sees  them.  Senator  Hatch,  of 
New  Mexico,  ha.s  recertly  introduced  a  bill 
whi'  h  .^eeks  to  correct  conditions  by  propos- 
ing that  nj  individual  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  handle 
Governmrnt  matters  before  any  division  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  until 
after  he  has  been  free  froni  its  service  for 
a  period  of  at  least  2  years  Without  gome 
Into  details  on  this  particular  proposal,  and 
certainly  my  commltiep  approves  Its  Intent, 
nevertheless,  we  feel  that  it  would  not  cor- 
rec  the  exisiini?  abuses  and  would  create 
harcl.-iiips  where  hard.'ihips  should  not  t>e 
crea'ed 

Our  courts,  in  the  nieantime.  short  of  an 
ab.'sriute  fraudulent  misrepresentation  af- 
fecting? rights  bt'fore  them  are  reluctant  to 
act  because  '^f  ciuestionable  Jurisdiction,  and 
It  IS  no  dcubt  true  thr.t  it  would  be  beyond 
their  jurisdiction 

And  so  until  a  wise  law  Is  passed  whirh 

would  protect  you  and  us  from  this  situa- 
tion I  suppose  we  mi.i.-t  continue  to  read  in 
our  papers  of  alleged  local  lawyers  doing;  this 
and  that,  nna  to  have  departments  of  cur 
Government  say  that  Washiiigtrn  lawyers 
are  ni>t  necessary  for  this  and  that,  when  in 
fact,  those  ntamst  whcni  they  are  aiming  are 
not  members  t  f  the  IccliI  bar  or  bar  associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  I  am  sure 
that  the  bar  association  of  this  District  and 
every  legitimate  lawyer  would  welcome  corp- 
eraticn  from  the  pr?ss  and  the  various 
agencies  of  <  ur  Goverr.ment  in  driving  out 
that  type  of  human  specimen  of  which  I  have 
made  reference.  Until  hnwever,  some  worthy 
corrective  measures  take  place,  all  that  this 
assoclatlrn  c:<n  do  is  to  point  cut  to  ycu.  as 
laymen,  whether  you  are  residents  of  the 
D. strict  of  Columbia  or  not;  whether  you  are 
manufacturers,  contractors,  builders,  or  what 
not:  that  when  one  represents  himself  to  be 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  this  District  in  seek- 
ing ti)  render  ycu  .service,  you  ascertain  flr.st. 
whether  he  is  a  lawyer  in  fact;  and  second.  If 
so.  whether  he  !s  legitimately  engaged  'n 
practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  ycu 
make  such  an  invest".?atlon.  I  feel  reason- 
ably certain  that  you  will  find,  without 
further  ado.  that  no  member  of  this  bar  has. 
In  the  first  place,  sought  to  solicit  your 
business,  so  that  the  very  fact  of  solicitation 
where  there  has  been  no  previous  profes- 
sional relationship  should  arouse  your 
suspicion.  When  I  say  local  bar,  I  do  not 
mean  the  loeal  bar  asf^ociaticn  or  any  oTh':'r 
law  afst^ciatlcn  We  liave  such  an  associa- 
tion, and  one  m.ust  be  a  member  of  our  local 
bar  m  order  to  be  eligible  to  admission 
thereto. 

However,  there  are  many  fine  and  dls- 
tincui&hed  lawyers  who.  for  reasons  of  their 
own.  thcutrh  members  of  our  bar,  have  not 
seen  fit  to  Join  the  association,  so  that  the 
test  aliould  be  when  a  lawyer  is  involved — 
Is  he  in  fact  a  membei-  of  the  bar? 

The  condition  to  which  I  make  reference  is 
Impossible  in  the  healing  arts,  whether  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  optometry,  etc  .  by  virtue 
of  preventive  laws  Teaching  is  protected 
Preaching  is  protected  and.  hence  you  are 
protected  You  are  prcitected  In  your  beauty 
parlors,  your  restaurants,  your  bakeries,  and 
your  plumbing  Why  shouldn't  you  be  pro- 
t*cted  from  the  fake  the  quack,  the  chiseler, 
and  other  specimens,  who.  m  a  desire  to 
Impress   you    with    the    Importance   of    their 


status  in  the  community,  their  grasp  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  represent  themselves  to  be  some- 
thing which  they  are  not.  in  order  to  handle 
your  affairs,  and.  Incidentally,  get  your  money. 
Ah.  but  you  say  this  is  impossible.  If  you 
think  that— as  many,  many  do — then  let  me 
suggest  the  thoiisih:  that  you  look  around 
you  as  we  have  done  We  were  surpr,sed  and 
I'm  sure  you  will  be;  hence  the  im{:ortance 
to  ycu  and  to  us  of  the  query — Wr.en  is  a 
lawyer  a  lawyer?  'V.'e  lawyers  don't  object; 
why  should  ycu? 


Early  Construction  of  Blakely  Mountain 
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SPEECH     OF     HON      OREN     H.IRRIS,     OF 

ARKANSAS.  BEFORE  ARMY  ENGINEERS 
INVES'nOATING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BLAKEI.Y  MOUNTAIN  PROJECT 


Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Army  engineers,  of  the  Vii'k.-buig 
district,  who  are  doing  a  fine  work  m  that 
area,  held  a  public  meeting  at  Hnt 
Sprin.gs,  Ark.,  Friday,  December  12,  in- 
vestigating; the  construction  by  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  of  Blakely  Mountain 
Dam  and  R-^Eervoir.  on  the  O'jachila 
River.  I  had  accepted  their  ini'itaLion 
to  appear  before  the  engineer?  at  that 
meettng,  but.  due  to  the  emergercy  and 
declaration  of  war,  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege.  My  remarks,  however,  were 
read  for  me  ani  I  insert  them  here  in 
the  Record. 

Colonel  Sturgis  and  gentlemen,  or.  beha'.f 
of  the  people  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Arkansas.  I  am  glad  to  appear  before  you 
In  the  Interest  of  the  construction  of  the 
Blakely  Mountain  Dam  and  Reser-.-oir  for 
flood  control  and  power  development  Need- 
less to  say.  the  greater  part  of  the  Cmachita 
River  in  Arkansas  runs  through  my  district, 
directly  affecting  8  of  the  11  counties. 
Therefore,  It  is  of  tremendous  impor;ance  to 
the  people  I  repre.-ent  that  thi.e  pr  ject  be 
constructed  giving  the  whole  area  tlie  b*"ne- 
fit  of  this  additional  control  of  floods,  which 
are  so  frequently  destructive  and  cfuse  un- 
limited damap-e 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciat  en  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  people  thriuehcut 
this  whole  area  for  the  fine  work  the  Army 
engineers  are  doing  In  the  development  of 
these  projects  for  flood  control  and  power 
facilities  as  well  The  people  are  iTt^^nselv 
Interested,  and  not  only  a.skmg  bu  plead- 
ing for  this  protection  and  deverpmen'' 
Th.  usand?  of  dollars'  worth  of  prr'per'y  each 
year  is  being  destroyed  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  flood  control  of  this  stream. 
Congress,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Army  engineers,  after  your  careful  sttKly, 
has  authorized  a  multiple-purpose  power 
and  flood-control  project  on  the  Llf.le  Mis- 
souri River  above  Camden,  and  plans  are 
being  developed  now  for  the  preliminary 
work  to  the  initiation  of  that  projec'  With 
this    project    on    the    Little    Missouri    River 


controlling  that  flush  stream,  and  if  Blakely 
Mountain  Dam  and  Reservoir  with  a  flood- 
control  storage  capacity  of  525,000  acre-feet 
were  to  be  constructed,  the  control  of  this 
river  would  be  adequate  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  this  enormous  amount  of  prop- 
erty each  year. 

Not  only  am  1  urging  its  Immediate  con- 
struction from  the  standpoint  of  flood  con- 
trol, but  this  project  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous value  in  making  available  power  which 
is  so  badly  needed  in  our  State  and  this  entire 
area.  According  to  your  study.  It  would  have 
a  potential  output  cf  60.000  kilowatts  ip  this 
emergency,  and  when  we  are  pooling  our  re- 
sources and  endeavoring  to  obtain  production 
In  our  national-defense  program,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co.  did  not  start  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect some  3  years  ago,  when  Congress  provided 
$2,000,000  toward  its  construction  because  of 
the  flood-control  benefits.  -  providing  the 
power  company  would  expend  the  $4  679  000 
estimated  to  b*  the  cost  of  the  power  facility. 
Had  the  construction  been  started  at  that 
time,  it  would  be  In  its  completion  stage  and 
would  at  this  IJlme  provide  the  power  so  badly 
needed  in  our  defense  industries.  We  have  in 
Arkansas  eight  defense  projects  that  are 
badly  in  need  of  power.  It  Is  trtie  the  com- 
panies are  endtavorlng  to  service  these  indus- 
tries, but  we  fill  knew  the  trouble  they  are 
having  In  making. available  sufficient  power; 
and  with  the  Establishment  of  the  aluminum 
plant,  ■which  needs  120,000  kilowatts  annually, 

we  see  new  its  importance. 

I  doubt  if  tfaere  is  a  project  anywhere  in 
the  country  tftat  could  provide  the  benefits 
from  the  staodpoint  of  needed  power  and 
flood  control  at  anything  near  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  this  project.  It  Is  said  by 
some  that  this  project  could  not  be  con- 
structed now  In  time  for  it  to  be  of  defense 
value.  Other  projects  of  greater  capacity 
than  this  one  jire  recommended  for  construc- 
tion solely  from  the  standpoint  of  assisting 
In  our  natlorial-defense  program.  The  de- 
fense authorities  are  eager  and  anxious  for 
the  Douglas  Etem  In  the  ea.?t  Tenne.«see  area 
be  constructed,  because  of  its  Importance  In 
the  national-defense  program. 

This  project,  if  constructed,  would  have 
lOO.OOO-kilowatt  capacity,  but  would  cost 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
the  Blakely  KSountaln  project.  As  I  view  It, 
with  the  Immediate  construction  of  Blakely 
Dam  providing  60.000  kilowatts  would  be  a 
big  step  In  this  area  of  providing  this  power 
that  the  defecse  officials  all  say  is  so  badly 
needed.  If  the  Douglas  Dam  could  be  com- 
pleted by  1043.  for  lOO.OOO-kilowatt  capacity, 
and  since  that  is  apparently  blocked  because 
of  opposition  to  Its  construction  In  that  area. 
It  is  feasible  that  Blakely  Mountain  project 
could  be  started  and  completed  by  that  time, 
providing  60.000  kilowatts  of  that  capacity. 

The  question  here  is  to  review  the  reports 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  advisability 
of  the  construction  of  this  project  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  Is  no  objection 
to  this  project.  In  fact,  everyone  Interested 
realizes  its  importance.  The  only  controversy 
is  by  whom  shculd  it  be  built  and  when? 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  constructed  now  and  It  Is  not  my  con- 
tention that  the  power  company  should  be 
deprived  of  any  of  its  opportunities  but  It  is 
my  feeling  th|it  the  power  company  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  freeze  this 
project  prevemting  its  development,  while  the 
other  projects  in  the  Southwest  are  being 
developed,  and  especially,  since  It  has  so  great 
a  defense  value. 

It  was  due  to  this  situation  that  my  able 
colleague,  Congressman  Norrell,  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  a  member  of  the  House  Flood  Con- 
trol Committee,  and  I  presented  on  May  12, 
this  year,  a  resolution  asking  for  this  investi- 
gation. After  careful  investigation  by  the 
Flood  Control  Committee,  and  reviewing  the 
report  of  the  Engineers  as  outlined  in  House 
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Documents  196  and  69,  the  Flood  C^^ntrol 
Committee  adopted  this  resolution  asking  for 
this  Investigation 

In  1923  the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion 
Issued  a  license  to  the  Caddo  River  Power 
and  Irrigation  Co.  authorizing  construction 
of  water-power  plants  at  Remmel.  Carpenter, 
and  Blakely  sites.  The  license  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arkansas  Light  &  Power  Co  and 
later  to  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Remmel  Dam  was  completed  In  January  1925 
and  Carpenter  Dam  in  April  1932  The  license 
required  that  Blakely  develcpnient  be  initi- 
ated by  July  I.  1933.  and  completed  by  July 
1.  1936.  The  time  for  this  construction  was 
extended  twice,  the  last  extension  provid- 
ing for  commencHig  the  construction  by 
December  31.  1936.  and  completion  by  De- 
cember 31,  1939  By  the  license  there  was  to 
be  provided  a  certain  amount  of  storage 
capacity  In  the  Blakely  Reservoir  as  might 
be  required  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ftr 
use  in  the  control  of  floods  and  m  the  Interest 
of  navigation.  No  agreement  was  ever 
reached  on  this  point  and  to  ta)'e  care  of  this 
provision  of  the  license  Congress  provided 
$2,000,000  in  1938  toward  the  construction  of 
this  multiple-purpose  reservoir,  this  amount 
being  recommended  by  the  engineers  for 
flood -control  benefits 

On  November  14.  1939.  the  Power  Co  filed 
an  application  before  the  FedenU  Power  Com- 
mission for  further  amendment  to  the  license 
asking  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  time 
for  construction  of  the  project    The  hearing 

on  this  application  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  had  December  18  20.  1939. 
Nothing  was  done  to  ft  rther  tiie  progress  of 
this  development.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission took  no  further  steps,  neither  did  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  attempt  to  initi- 
ate the  project.  i 

In  February  1941  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Hon 
Hamilton  Moses,  who  Is  now  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  asking  if  the 
power  company  contemplated  carrying  for- 
ward the  construction  of  Blakely  in  the  near 
future  I  urged  that  this  construction  be 
started  by  the  power  company  and  that  it 
was  unfair  to  our  part  of  the  State  to  continue 
to  freeze  this  development. 

On  March  21,  1941.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission issued  an  order  denying  the  applica- 
tion for  an  Indefinite  postponement  for  the 
construction  of  this  project  In  this  older, 
the  Commission  says  in  paragraph  (d)  "Ac- 
tual construction  of  the  Blakely  development 
has  not  been  prosecuted  in  good  faith  and 
With  due  dtl  gence.  nor  has  thr  licensee  sub- 
mitted the  final  plans  therefor  required  by 
the  license  Further  In  the  oider.  the  Com- 
mission having  considered  the  amended  ap- 
plication, the  record  of  the  hearing  thereon, 
and  all  othei   pertiU'-nt  data,  finds   that: 

1.  The  license  requirements  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  Blakely  de- 
velopment have  not  been  satisfied  nor  has 
the  licensee  established  when,  if  ever.  It  pro- 
poses to  construct  or  complete  the  develcp- 
ment: 

2  It  will  be  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
Interest  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
^edeial  Power  Act  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
licensee  for  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
construction  and  rompletion  of  the  Blakely 
devel  pment  of  project  No   271: 

Therefore  the  amended  application  on  that 
date  was  denied 

On  April  17.  1941.  the  Arkansas  Power  & 
Light  Co  afked  for  a  rehearing  on  the  Com- 
mission's order  of  March  21.  1941.  and  again 
asked  for  amendment  of  license  to  provide 
for  indefinite  postponement  fur  coiistructlon 
and  completion  of  the  Blakely  development. 

On  May  3  following,  the  ConiAiission  issued 
an  order,  denying  the  application  for  rehear- 
ing and  terminated  the  license  for  the  project 
effective  September  1.  1941  From  this  order, 
the  power  company  appealed  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  this  district 
Following  a  2-day  hearing  before  the  court.  It 


was    taken    under    submission    December    3. 
1941 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  following  the 
denial  for  indefinite  postponement  of  this 
project,  the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.  an- 
nounced a  6-year  program  of  progress  In 
Arkansas.  Tliis  proposal  was  made  on  April 
18,  this  year.  In  that  program,  they  proposed 
to  construct  a  30.000-kilowatt  steam  generat- 
ing plant  in  the  recently  developed  gas  fields 
in  southwest  Arkansas.  I  am  advised  In  this 
program,  preliminary  plans  have  beeii  made 
and  equipment  ordered  and  It  will  proceed  as 
fast  as  priorities  will  permit  I  commend  the 
company  on  this  forward  step,  and  offer  my 
services  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  in  obtaining  the  proper  priority 
rating,  permitting  the  steam  generating  plant 
to  be  developed  This  Is  badly  needed  as  a 
standby  for  the  hydro  units 

The  power  company  further  proposes  in  the 
6-year  program,  the  coordinating  construc- 
tion and  completion  by  December  31,  1946,  of 
the  Blakely  Dam  and  powerhouse  for  flood 
control,  power,  and  other  u^^es  It  Is  well 
known  that  this  project  can  be  constructed 
in  a  period  of  less  than  3  years  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  initiation  of  this  project  should  be 
postponed  until  1944  or  1945  Other  projects 
even  in  this  State  are  proceeding  and  should 
this  one  continue  to  be  postponed  perliaps 
until  1945.  and  others  completed.  1  am  fearful 
that  Blakely  Mountain  will  not  be  constructed 
during  our  lifetime 

Therefore    since    the   Arkansas    Fewer    & 
Light  Co    has  had  a  license  on  this  project 
since    1923.    and    have   been   given   an    exten- 
sion a  numbet   of  tlines.  and  since  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  under  the  provision 
of  the  Federal   Power  Act,  terminated  that 
license,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany    to     initiate     this     development,    even 
though  the  Federal  Government   was   willing 
to   piovide    nearly    one-third   of   the   cost    of 
construction,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Juris- 
diction Is  In  the  Congress  and  the  only  way 
to    obtain    construction    Is    by    the    Federal 
Government     doing     it.       If     the     Arkansas 
Power    &    Light    Co.    would    go    ahead    and 
develop  this  project.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion and  I  think  it  would  fit  into  the  pres- 
ent  pi'ogram   in   the   State   of   Arkansas,   to- 
gether   with    the    steam    generating    plants 
fueled  by  the  south  Arkansas  gas  in  a   very 
fine   manner.     However,   falling  In   this  and 
because  It  is  so  badly  needed.  I  think  It  Is 
to    the  best   Interest   of    the   people    of   this 
Nation  for   the   Federal   Government  to   pro- 
ceed   with    this   development.      Since    it    has 
been  found   that   this   project   Is   justifiable, 
and    the   benefits    exceed    the    costs    by    the 
Federal  Government  providing  $2,000,000  for 
flood    control    and    non-Federal    Investment 
lor   power,   the   $4,679,000   additional   cost   of 
construction    as   of   July    1938.    and    because 
of   our   defense    program    and    the   need    of 
additional    power    In    this   area,   I    am    con- 
vinced   that    the   Justification    of   this   con- 
struction  Is   far   greater   today   and   that    It 
should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible. 
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M;     R.\BAUT.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend   n:y   remarks,  I  submit 


the  following  facts  which  form  thi  amaz- 
ing story  of  an  amazing  city — Detroit 

Detroit's  indu.'^tries  are  .setting  the 
pace  for  the  world  by  producir.c  i,  b'  iter 
product  at  a  lower  cost  while  paying 
skilled  workers  the  highe.'^t  avcr^.ge  an- 
nual wage  in  the  country. 

A   FACT  TO   IRAu    ABOfT 

Detroit  and  Wayne  County  sperd  more 
for  raw  materials,  such  as  iron,  sttcl.  cot- 
ton, and  rubber,  than  any  other  county 
in  America. 

■'OL'    M.«.N     R'.'.  fR        Di 'ES     ITS    PART 

Tile  Detroit  River  carries  more  freight 
tonnage  per  year  than  the  Patiaina  and 
the  Suez  Canals  combined 

DRTNK    IT   r   >K    H{^.:TH 

Detroit's  city-c>\vn'  d  waterwor'ks  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  tn  the  world.  With 
a  Single  exception,  it.s  rate--^  to  citizens  are 
the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 

WHERF   DEATH  TAKFS    .1    HOI_m,^y 

Detroit  is  the  world's  healthiest  large 
city.  Us  death  rate  is  the  lowest  In'any 
city  in  the  world  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion people.  Detroit  won  first  place  3 
times  in  national  health  contests. 

NO   OTHER  CITY   CA.N'    MAKt   THIS   BOAST 

Detroit  is  the  onlv  large  city  in  the 

United  States  with  a  noii^artisan  form  of 
government  *  '  *  a  povernment 
that  is  not  ruled  by  any  political  machine 
or  party 

MILLIONS  IN  CANDLtPOU  !  R    A7    1    TINNY    A   WITK 

Detroit's  streets  are  lighted  by  40.000 
street  lamps  whose  avcra'_;e  iilummation 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  large  liehting 
system  in  America.  Each  Delroiter  pay.s 
only  1  penny  a  week  lor  Lhis  unequakd 
safeguard  and  convenience. 

AtTO    RECORDS     HAVE    COMPANY 

Detroit,  automobile  center  of  the 
world,  also  is  America's  largest  producer 
of  pharmaceutical  supplies. 

MORE     PRODfCTION     RECORDS 

Among  Detroit's  workers  are  some  of 
the  finest  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  world. 
Detroit  leads  the  Nation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tools,  dies,  and  fixtures. 

TOPS — FROM  AtTOS  TO  SALT 

Detroit  ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
automobiles.  It  ranks  cither  first  or 
second  in  America  in  producing  adding 
machines,  foundry  products,  niachme 
tool  accessories,  aikau  products,  and  re- 
fined salt.  Detroit  is  also  the  home  of 
the  Nation's  largest  producer  of  com- 
mercial automobile  trailers. 

$15,000,000  ISN'T  nit 

The  D.  S.  R.,  Detroit's  municipally 
owned  transportation  system,  has 
achieved  national  recvcgnition  for  traffic 
safety.  The  system  has  won  national 
safety  awards  in  6  of  the  last  9  yrais. 
In  addition  to  being  self-supportin2  the 
D.  S.  R.  is  the  tenth  largest  taxpayer  to 
the  city  of  Detroit.  During  the  last  18 
years  it  has  paid  nearly  $15,000,000  in 
taxes  to  the  communities  it  .starves. 

RT-BBEH  VAfLTS  NEErlD 

Banking  activities  reflect  Detroit's 
amazing  growth  as  a  financial  center, 
Detroit  bank  clearings  .^-how  the  greatest 
percentage  of  gain  o\'er  last  year  of  all 
American  cities.  Comimercial  and  real 
estate  loans  have   increased  30   percent 
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over  a  year  aco.    For  the  first  time  In 
history.  Dt'troii  bank  deposits  total  more 

than  one  billion  dollars. 

BARGAIN    I-CNOWLEDGl 

Wayne  University  m  Detrnit  is  the  sec- 
ond  large.st  city-owTied   school  in  the 

United  Statf'.s  with  an  enrollment  of  more 
than    16,000    students.     A    University    of 
ChicaKO  survey  reveals  that  the  Detroit 
public   libraries  have   a  wider   selection   j 
of  important  new  books  for  its  citizens  j 
than  any  other  Araencan  city.    Detroit  \ 
ranks  first,  while  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  second  md  third,  respectively. 

ANOTHEK    RrCOllD CONSTKUCTION 

Total  value  of  building  construction 
In  Dftroit  last  year  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  Chicago — more  than  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  combined — more  than- 
Cleveland,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  Mil- 
waukee combined. 

ART   TREASUHES   BURIED    HERE 

Detroit  is  the  only  city  in  America  of 
more  than  a  millicn  population  that  has 
a  city-owned  art  museum.  Because  of 
its  international  eminence,  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Art  hsis  been  selected  as  the 
custodian  of  the  European  art  treasures 
which  were  shown  at  the  World's  Fair 
before  the  present  war. 

BARREL    or    RUM WORTH    $40,000,000 

Belle  Isle  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  in  1780  for  eight  barrels  of  rum. 
six  pounds  of  paint,  throe  rolls  of  tobac- 
co, and  a  belt  of  wampum.  Today  its  810 
acres  are  valued  at  nearly  $40,000,000. 
No  of..er  city  may  boast  of  a  more  beau- 
tiful park  for  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  contained  in  the 
above  article  have  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Boost  Detroit  Commit- 
tee, a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  group  of 
proud  and  enthusiastic  citizens. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    L    MENDEL 
RIVERS.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLIN.\ 


The  Bill  of  Rights— What  They  Mean  to 
Me 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  addfess 
delivered  by  me  last  night  over  the  radio: 

Today  marks  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  ratiftcatlon  of  the  first 
10  amendmenis  to  oiir  Constitution.  These 
ajiiendnients  we  reverer.tly  refer  to  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  shall  not  transgress  upcn 
your  time  by  referring  specifically  to  the 
provisions  of  each  of  these  amendments,  but 
only  briefly  sliall  I  enumerate  them  to  you. 
They  relate:  il)  To  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  the  press;    ^2)    the  right  to  es- 


tablish a  State  militia;  (3)  the  quartering 
of  troops  in  private  hou.ses:  (4)  th  ■  security 

of  persons  against  unwarranted  search*  s 
and  seizures;  (5)  capital  crimes;  6)  crim- 
inal prosecution:  (1)  trial  by  Jur-,  in  com- 
mon-law ca>ep;  (8)  baiL«  fine?.  laid  pun- 
ishments; (9)  the  relation  of  con.^;;tutional 
and  "natural"  rights,  and  lastly,  (10)  the 
powei^   reserved    to    the    Sta'es 

The  average  American  does  nc  t  iind>  r- 
stand  what  the  B.U  of  Rights  if.  In  h;3 
mind,  he  confuse.s  the  Bill  of  Rish's  and  the 
Constltutlcn  as  two  separat.-  documents. 
The  averaee  American  does  net  realize  It  is 
only  thrcueh  the  Bill  of  Riehts  that  he  can 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  protection  of  the 
Constitu'lon 

Throuch  this  priceless  Instrurif-nt  our 
founding  fathers  bccjueathed  to  each  of  us 
the  supremacy  of  individual  rights  over  the 
rights  of  the  State  Many  of  the  original 
signers  were  certain  that  all  the  izuarantles 
suggested  by  the  Bill  of  Right.«  were  evi- 
dent in  the  Constltutlcn.  but  it  was 
Thomas  JefTerson.  to  whom  we  reverently 
refer  as  the  patron  .-aint  of  the  I)emf>cratic 
Party,  who  said  that  "a  bill  of  rights  is 
what  the  people  are  entitled  to  against 
every  government  on  earth  general  cr  par- 
ticular; and  what  no  just  government 
should   refuse   or   re^t   on   inference 

Let  us  pau.^e  at  this  time  and   .n  humble 
retrospect  call  to  our  mind  and  rremory  the 
ccnditions  existing  immediately  pior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  masterpiece  of  I'uman  en- 
deavor.    Here    was   a    new   star   on    the    hori- 
zon of   nations,  known  as  the  Un  ted  States 
of    America;     a    Nation    Just    emerged    from 
one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  In  history;   a  Na- 
tion shortly  removed  from  total  and  all-cut 
war   against    overwhelming    and    almost    un- 
surmountable     odds:     a     Nation     win'se     gal- 
lant   Army    had   g;one   hungry   and    raeged     a 
greater    part    of    whose    land    was    ravished 
and  desolate;   a  Natioii  whose  economic  sys- 
tem  was  an   unknown   quantity    and   wh 'se 
existence  on   the   great   checkerboard   of   the 
world   was   a   matter  of   conjecture      Out   of 
the    embers    of    this    holocaust,    'here    arose 
a  spirit  as  indomitable  as  that  cf  the  happy 
band  of  Pilgrims  who  first  landed   at  James- 
town,  Charleston    and   Piyn-.nU'h   Rock,  who, 
with   their   blood,   their   w:!l,   and    their   un- 
queiichable  spirit  set  afoot  a  ncel  preposi- 
tion which  has  been  the  enigma  cf  all  gov- 
ernments  since   the   memory   of   man    began. 
What    Moses   was    to   the   Children   of    Israel, 
George    Washington    was    to    that    struggling 
band   of   freedom-hungry   people,    who    with 
the   Ten   Ccmmandmcnt^  a-   their   evnde  for 
formulation    of    the    Constitutior.    had    just 
proclaimed    to    the    world    that    all    men    are 
born    free    and    equal,    and    that    by    virtue 
thereof    governments    should    be    instituted 
among   men   and    just    laws   and    powers   be 
derived    only    by   and    with    the    advice   and 
consent      of      the      governed      T3day.      this 
thought     is     a     beacon     light     to    struggling 
souls  everywliere   in   the  world 

These  gallant  men  and  wcmer  knew  that 
m  the  thirteenth  century  the  M,,gna  Charta 
was  wrested  from  King  John  at  F:unnymede; 
they  knew  that  m  the  se\enteonth  century  a 
document  called  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  been 
granted  by  th^  English  Parliamer  t;  and  they 
knew  that  if  those  who  In  turn  v.'ould  follow 
them  were  denied  the  right  to  oe  free,  the 
wilderr.ess  that  was  America  '.v  aild  never  give 
birth  to  a  Natirii  of  free  men  ;nci  women, 
Th'..>  was  not  unnatural  These  men  had 
lived  through  uncertain  days,  "n  the  past, 
they  had  been  denied  freedom  of  religion  and 
cf  speech  and  the  right  to  assemble  and  peti- 
tion their  Government  for  redre;;s  of  wrong; 
they  had  been  denied  the  right  to  bear  arms 
In  defense  of  their  homes  aiid  firesides,  and 
soldiers  had  been  quartered  in  their  hom.es 
without  their  consent.  Their  homes  had  been 
searched  and  their  perst  nal  belongings  ran- 
sacked without  the  orderly  prcctdure  of  law. 


Their  property  had  been  confiscated  without 

due  process  cf  law.    They  had  been  thrust 

In  Jail  without  trial  and  without  the  formal- 
ity of  charges  being  made  against  them  They 
had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  without 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  jury  of  their  peers. 
They  had  been  detained  In  prisons  without 
the  remotest  possibility  of  rai-slng  the  fanciful 

sums  set  as  bnil  for  their  release  With  these 
bitter  experiences  as  reminders,  they  felt  that 
they  deserve*  not  only  a  Constitution  as  a 
charter  for  the  procedure  of  their  Govern- 
ment and  as  a  symbol  of  their  strength  and 
unity,  but  alfo  a  bill  of  rights  to  tell  to  the 
world  that  tbey  were  free  men.  so  that  they. 
In  turn,  mijht  hand  down  to  the  unborn 
generations  this  priceless  precept,  which  to  us 
today  Is  a  prfclous  heritage,  enjoyed  by  every 
American,  regardless  of  his  station  in  life  or 
the  manner  Jn  which  he  may  worship  God 

As  James  ?  Pope  has  so  aptly  put  it.  "The 
10  paragrapfcs  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  a 
reminder  th*t  men  went  cold  and  hungry, 
that  their  bare  feet  left  bloodstains  acrcss  the 
snow,  that  they  hugged  the  holy  Ideal  of 
liberty  to  tfceir  hearts  In  spite  of  all  the 
odds  that  lay  against  them.  In  spite  of  suffer- 
ing, deprivation,  and  discouragement."  He 
coritinues: 

'•They  did  these  things,  not  that  we  might 
enjoy  freedom  without  risk  or  service,  but 
that  we  might  sacrifice  for  its  maintenance 
as  they  sacrificed  for  Its  establishment.  Ihe 
man  who  possesses  liberty  possesses  the  Jewel 
of  greatest  price,  and  all  the  thlevedom  of 
the  world  will  bum.  to  take  it  from  him. 
There  is  nevrr  any  let-up  In  the  conflict  be- 
tween Just  tnen.  seeking  to  retain  freedom, 
and  thieves,  seeking  to  command  the  will  of 
others.  There  must  never  be  any  let-up  in 
the  readlneis  of  free  people  to  do  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  to  cherish  their  Independ- 
ence. Implicit  In  the  American  BUI  of 
Rights  Is  ai  guaranty  that  transcends  all 
others:  'The  right  to  sacrifice  In  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  ijeserved  to  all  the  people.'  " 

How  tiue  this  Is  today.  Recall,  scarcely  a 
week  ago  that  heinous  assault  made  by  the 
Japanese  In  the  still  hours  of  the  morning, 
on  the  sleeping  people  of  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines. 

Recall  al3D.  if  you  please,  how  with  tor- 
pedoes and  dive  bombers  they  destroyed  the 
lives  and  ptoperty  of  our  fellow-Americans. 
From  out  of  the  night,  they  struck  with  the 
speed  of  a  comet,  and  left  In  their  wake 
smoldering  tulns  and  mangled  bodies.  Then 
turn,  If  youi  will,  and  think  of  their  partners 
In  crime  across  the  Atlantic;  think  of  the 
suffering  anfl  the  misery,  the  death,  and  deso- 
lation In  the  wake  of  Hitler's  blocdthirsty 
legions;  think  cf  Norway,  The  Netherlands. 
Belgium.  Caeckoslovakla.  Poland,  and  Greece: 
and  picture  with  me  the  spectacle  of  France 
und?r  the  leadership  of  the  senile  pavm  of 
Hitler,  Marsilial  Petain.  Think  of  the  icono- 
clastic practice  of  the  luftwaffe.  as  it  laid  ruin 
the  age-old  cathedrals  and  shrines  of  Europe. 

Time  wa3  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  wcBe  our  guaranty  against  aggres- 
sion from  without.  Time  wa.s  when  the  great 
wastes  cf  tke  Atlantic  shielded  us  from  the 
Intrigue  and  treachery  that  is  Eurcpe.  Time 
was  when  tie  great  Pacific  protected  us  from 
the  menace;  cf  the  pagan  philosophy  known 
to  Japan.  Cut,  oh,  how  the  gnawing  tooth 
of  time  hab  changed  this  age-old  picture. 
Today,  these  mighty  oceans  are  mere  ribbons 
of  mist,  separating  us  from  these  dangers  only 
by  the  space  of  time  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Never  before  in  our 
glorious  hiltory  has  there  been  a  greater 
menace  to  otir  guaranties  of  freedom  The 
spirits  of  Wbshington,  Jefferson.  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson  call  to  our  generation  to  defend  this 
precious  hefltage.  If  civilization  Is  to  live,  If 
democracy  ^  to  live,  no  longer  can  you  and  I 
take  freedoii  for  granted,  no  longer  can  that 
rendezvous  with  destiny  be  delayed,  no  longer 
can  the  shedding  of  blood  be  avoided. 
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Should  you  ask.  therefore,  what  the  Bill  of 
Rights  means  to  me,  I  would  say.  with  James 
P,Pope.  that  It  is  the  right  to  sacrifice  In  the 

cause  of  freedom  And  I  wovild  supplement 
that  in  the  words  cf  Franklin  D  Rcosevelt. 
that  gallant  spirit  of  America,  that  symbcl 
of  hope  for  life  and  liberjtp^  oppressed 
souls  e\erywhere  in  the  world,  who  said. 

"In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
up>on  four  essential  human  freedoms 

•••  •  •  Freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion everv"where  in  the  world 

•••  •  •  Freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  In  his  own  way  every^where  in 
the  world 

"•  •  •  Freedom  from  want,  which, 
translated  into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  In- 
habitants everywhere  in  the  world. 

••  •  •  Freedom  from  fear,  which  trans- 
lated Into  world  term?,  means  a  world-wide 
reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point  and 
In  such  a  thcrough  fashion  that  no  nation 
will  be  m  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of 
physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor, 
anywhere  in  the  world  " 

With  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  as  our  Inspira- 
tion and  faith  in  the  Eternal  God  as  oi:r 
stren-;th.  It  Is  our  determination  to  hand 
down  to  generations  yet  unbcrn  this  priceless 
heritage  we  so  reverently  call  our  Bill  cX 
Rights. 


B.ll  of  Right" 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHR.AN 

Oh     S5  l^S'JVKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  15.  1941 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
maiks  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  the  first  10 
amendments,  commonly  Known  as  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  were  added  to  the  original 
Constitution  cf  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  read  a  brief 
history  of  the  B.ll  of  Rights  by  Irving 
Dilliard  in  Sunday's  St.  Lcu;s  Post-Dis- 
patch, together  with  the  views  of  the 
author  as  to  what  it  means  to  Ameri- 
cans and  America.  Mr.  Dilliard  also 
comments  upon  what  the  lack  of  these 
rights  means  elsewhere  in  the  world  to- 
day, and.  under  the  permission  granted 
me,  I  include  them  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks; 

(From  the  St   Louis  Pest -Dispatch  of  Decem- 
ber   14     19411 
Bill  or  Rights  D.^t  M.krks  HrRriACE  or  Per- 

SON.KL  LIBEHTIES 

(By  Irving  Dilliard) 

"The' basis  for  sill  that  an  American  enjoys 
In  life  Is  found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  One 
seldom  realizes  how  much  of  his  dally  freedom 
of  action  is  permitted  becaus^e  of  the  protec- 
tion emanating  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  Yet 
it  is  amazing  hew  many  native-born  Ameri- 
cans have  no  conception  cf  what  their  civil 
liberties  are  or  where  they  came  from  " 

Tlie  quotation  Is  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Review,  through  which  the  American  Bar 
Association  makes  a  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  the  sec'jrity  cf  civil  liberties  in  the 
United  States  in  an  issue  in  anticipation  of 


the  one  hundred  and  filiietii  anniversary  to- 
morrow of   the  first   10   amendments  to   the 

Federal  Constitution 

The  truth  cf  the  statement  no  one  will 
deny  Most  Americans  have  taken  for  granted 
their  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  worship, 
of  as-embly,  of  trial  by  Jury,  of  security  in 
their  hemes,  of  protection  against  unroascn- 
able  searches  and  seizures  Many  citizens 
have  not  thought  about  these  rights  at  a^l. 
although  sharing  their  benefits  every  daf^f 
their  lives  Others  have  been  at  last  awak- 
ened to  their  meaning  only  in  recent  months 
as  liberty  has  been  strangled  by  brute  force 
in  many  parts  of  the  world 

PEOCI..^MA•^ON    ISStTED 

To  acquaint  all  Americans  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  cf  Rights,  their  meaning  and 
their  history.  Congress  by  Joint  resolution 
last  August  directed  President  Roosevelt  to 
issue  a  proclamation  settmg  as.de  tomorrow 
as  Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  calling  on  citizens 
everywhere  to  display  the  flag  and  to  observe 
the  occasion  with  "appropriate  ceremonies 
and  praver  " 

The  President's  proclamatloo.  Issued  No- 
vember 29.  declares  solemnly  that  without 
the  guarantees  of  the  BUI  cf  Rights  there 
"never  could  have  existed"  in  the  United 
States  such  democratic  agencies  as  "the  free 
schools,  the  free  churches,  the  labor  unions, 
the  religious  and  educational  and  civic  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds." 

By  dramatic  coincidence  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  of  the  adoption  of  our  charter  of  con- 
stitutional liberties  falls  just  1  week  to  the 
day  after  Congress,  with  only  one  dissenting 
vote,  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  with  Japan,  following  that  Govern- 
ment's treacherous  assault  on  Hawaii.  It  Is 
even  closer  to  the  declarations  of  war  on 
Germany  and   Italy 

HERE  AND  OVER   THERE 

Thus,  this  national  tribute  to  the  basis  of 
free  institutions  in  America  takes  on  new 
and  unexpected  significance  as  the  United 
States,  now  at  war  in  both  Asia  and  Europe, 
marshals  its  resources  to  defend  Itself 
against  the  ruthless  totalitarianism  of  the 
dictator-shackled    Axis    Nations. 

For  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween democracy  and  tyranny— we  or  ihey. 
It  is  the  difference  between  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica to  speak  what  Is  on  one's  conscience  and 
the  suppression  of  contrary  opinion  by  the 
dictatorships  of  Nazi  Germany.  Fascist  Italy, 
and  militarist  Japan  It  Is  the  difference 
between  a  free  press  In  this  country,  as  re- 
asserted only  last  Monday  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Harry  Bridges  contempt  cases, 
and  the  servile  subsidized,  parrotlike  party 
organs  of  Europe. 

Too,  It  is  the  difference  between  freedom 
of  worship  in  the  United  States,  exemplified 
in  a  thousand  religious  groups  ranging  from 
great  denominations  with  millions  of  com- 
municants to  small  sects  such  as  the  Wit- 
nesses of  Jehovah — the  difference  between 
freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses,  or  not 
to  worship  at  all,  and  a  Pastor  Martin  Nei- 
moeller,  locked  in  one  of  Hitler's  concentra- 
tion camps  for  expressing  his  religloiis  con- 
victions. It  Is  the  difference  between  an 
impartial  trial  for  the  accused  and  recourse 
to  American  processes  of  Justice  and  star- 
chamber  decrees  by  tyrants. 

This  declaration  of  Individual  rights,  which 
makes  the  difference  between  free  men  and 
slaves.  Is  not  a  part  of  the  Constitution  as 
originally  ratified  in  1788.  It  is,  however, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  an  Integral  part 
since  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  itself 
was  conditioned  on  the  prompt  submission^ 
of  a  BUI  of  Rights  In  the  form  of  consti- 
tutional amendments. 

COL.    GEORGE     MASON 

I        The  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  set  of 
I    amendments   guaranteeing    clvU   rights   was 


a    vir.dication    of    Col     Georee    M:\tf-n    (i7.:5 
17921.  Virginia  planter.  Itevolutionary  st.ues- 

man.  and  constitutionalist,  who.  a«;  a  dele- 
pate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  urged 
the  inclusion  of  a  Bill  of  Rlght.«=  in  the  origi- 
nal Ccnstitution  He  was  supported  by  El- 
bridee  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  who  intro- 
duced a  motion  to  create  a  cotnmlttce  to 
draft  a  list  of  such  rights,  only  to  have  It 

relected  by  a  vote  of  10  State  delcpallons 
In  the  Convention  As  ji  protest,  both  Mason 
and  Gerry  withheld  their  'signatures  from 
the  completed  Constitution, 

But  Mason  persisted  in  his  fljght  .^-  f\ 
member  of  the  Virginia  ratifying  conventi,  n 
he  demanded  a  Bill  of  Rights  to  protect  cit- 
izens from  the  possibility  that  th3  Federal 
Government  might  be  held  to  possess  power 
to  trespass  on  those  rights  cf  persons  and 
property  which  by  the  Declaration  cf  Inde- 
pendence were  affirmed  to  be  "Inalienable 
rights  "  New  York.  Massachusetts,  and  sev- 
eral other  important  States  Joined  Virginia 
In  accepting  the  Constltutlcn,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  individual  l.bcrtics  be 
specifically  safeguarded  as  scon  as  the  new 
government   could  begin   to  operate. 

VIRGINIA    DECLARATION  i 

Though  Mason  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
first   Congress   which   met   in    1789    the    12 

amendmenu  submitted  to  the  States  by 
that  body  were  largely  his  handiwork  They 
were  based  on  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights,  which  he  prepared  in  large  part  as 
"an  original  compact  for  society  by  stating 
permanent  and  fundamental  truths  "  This 
statement  was  adopted  at  Williamsburg  in 
1776  and  shortly  afterward  waB  drawn  on 
by  Thomis  Jefferson  when  he  came  to  write 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 

Th:s  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Mason's  charter  of  prttectlcns  for 
the  individual  citizen  It  was  as  well  the 
basts  for  the  various  Bills  of  Rights  adopted 
by  the  colonies  before  the  constitution?! 
convention  and  after  the  fcrmulatlcn  of 
Federal  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  First  Congress 
It  became  the  model  for  Bill?  c5  Richt:--  in' 
the   State    constitutions. 

This  latter  effect  Is  as  important  as  tlie 
establishment  of  the  Federal  B'.U  of  Rights 
Itself.  For  the  Federal  BUI  of  Rights  binds 
only  the  National  Government,  It  does  not 
in  any  way  ""limit  the  powers-  cf  the  States 
of  their  own  independent  force,  ' 

JOHN    MARSHALL'S   RULE 

As  early  as  1833.  the  Supreme  Court,  speak- 
ing through  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in 
the  case  of  Barron  v.  Baltimore  said:  '"These 
amendments  contain  no  expression  indicating 
an  intention  to  apply  them  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments.   This  Court  cannot  sc  apply  them." 
But  with  similar  Bills  of  Rights  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  State  constitutions,  the 
legislatures   were   prohibited    from   violating 
fundamental  civil  litierties  Just  as  Congre.^s 
was  so  restricted  by  ihe  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.    Thanks  to  tliese 
2    checks    on    legislative    authority    and    the 
related   guaranties   a.';   to  property,   searches, 
and  seizures,  ball   and  trials,   the  American 
way  has  been  the  w:iy  of  freedom  under  law 
and  citizenship  in  the  United  States  and  has 
above    all   else   stood   for   the    dignity    of    the 
Individual. 

The  12  amendments  drawn  up  by  the  F.r  t 
Congress  were  submitted.  September  25.  1789, 
to  the  fringe  of  States  along  tha  Atlantic  sea- 
board which  comprised  the  new  union.  Two 
years  and  nearly  three  months  later  10  cf 
these  amei.dments  were  declared  ratified  by 
the  necessary  number  of  States— Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  Connecticut  and  Georgia  having  failed 
to  act.  It  Is  that  date.  December  15,  1791, 
whose  cne  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
hais  inspired  the  National  Bill  Of  Rights  Day. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Union,  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  constitutiooal  authontlea 
have  recognized  the  fundainecial  character 
of  the  BlU  of  Rights  and  Its  inlluence  uu  life 
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and  Institutlrns  Ui  the  United  States  Lock- 
liit?  bevoncl  the  British  B;l!  of  Riehts  signed 
In  166'J  bv  William  unci  Mary,  Lord  Bryce 
wrote  II!  h.s  ii-.oi;iimer-.!ai  wurk  Tht  Amtricau 
Ci.mnn  ;iwfii:rh,  tr.at  there  was  much  in  tht?e 
ccn.sti'utioiia;  guaranties  "as  eld  as  Maguii 
Carta  ' 

This  was  ?'a-.ed  frankly  by  the  United 
Stdtes  Supreme  Court  in  1897  In  the  case  ol 
Kobertwjn  aga'.net  Baldwin  uhpn  Justice 
Henry  B;IiinBs  Brown  said  that  the  first  lU 
ttinendnienus  "were  net  intended  to  lay  dcwn 
any  r.<Ai'\.  principles  of  government,  but 
eimpiy  to  embody  certain  guaranties  Ri:d 
immunitifs  which  we  had  Inherited  from  our 
En(.^lith  ancestors  " 

FOUNDATION    OF   DEMC-CHACT 

The  first  amendment  Is  the  very  founda- 
tion stone  of  American  democracy  It  pro- 
hibits Congress  from  abridging  freedom  of 
speech,  of  worship,  of  the  press,  or  the  right 
to  assemble  peaceably  or  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances 

The  Individual  may  choose  his  own  form 
of  worship  or  none.  If  that  is  his  preference. 
subject  only  to  reasonable  and  necessary 
limitations.  This  right  Is  not  violated,  for 
Instance,  when  Congress  forbids  polygamy 
and  denies  the  use  of  the  malls  to  those  who 
seek  mf/ney  for  pretended  exercises  of  super- 
natural powers 

In  prohibiting  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  this  amendment  pre- 
vented a  union  of  church  and  state  under 
governmental  authority,  such  as  had  existed 
In  the  colonies  and  England 

Freedom  of  speech  preserves  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  speak  his  mind  according  to  his 
conscience.  With  this  right  go  penalties  for 
Its  abuse  An  untruthful  or  slanderous  ut- 
terance may  be  held  to  accouiu  under  the 
laws  of  libel.  Reasonable  limitations  exist 
at  all  time?  and  these  restraints  are  greater 
In  war  and  other  periods  of  emergency, 

"The  most  stringent  protection  ol  free 
speech."  said  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
In  the  Important  World  War  ca-^e  of  Schenck 
against  the  United  States,  "would  not  protect 
■  man  m  falsely  shouting  Tire'  In  a  theater 
and  causing  a  panic  " 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  the  freedom  of 
publication  without  governmental  restraint. 
It  makes  no  command  to  editors  and  publish- 
ers; It  merely  establishes  their  security 
against  Interference  by  Congress,  It  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  everything  and  any- 
thing may  be  printed  with  immunity.  On 
the  contrary,  editors  and  publishers  are  re- 
sponsible for  what  they  print  and  may  be 
held  to  account  in  courts  of  law  for  ofTensive 
publications.  This  right  Is  not  Infringed,  for 
e.xample.  when  Congress  banishes  from  Inter- 
state commerce  indecent,  fraudulent,  or  sedi- 
tious papers. 

The  right  to  assemble  peaceably  Is  the 
right  of  citizens  to  gather  In  a  reasonable 
manner  for  such  purposes  as  they  may  pro- 
pose As  old  as  democracy  Itself,  it  is  the 
guaranty  throupf^  which  public  demonstra- 
tions are  held  and  public  opinion  often  is 
formulated.  It  Is  subject  to  regulations  re- 
quired by  safety,  such  as  police  control  of 
large  crowds  and  prevention  of  mob  action, 
A  public  place  such  as  a  city  park  is  suitable 
for  exercise  of  this  right  This  point  was 
stanchly  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  m 
one  of  the  cases  arising  from  Mayor  Hague  s 
attempt  to  suppress  labor  meetings  In  Jersey 
City, 

The  right  of  petition  provides  citizens  with 
the  means  for  calling  on  their  President  and 
elected  representatives  to  heed  the  public  will 
in  the  event  that  those  in  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Ignore  or  are  Indifferent  to  the 
Wishes  of  the  people.    This  right  frequently 


is  u.>ed  to  influerce  the  c<  ur-f  of  legislative 
actii,n  It  is  little  airected  by  rf quirements 
necr-,=  ary  tc  E<fd  rrd*r, 

SLCOND     AMENDMENT 

The  second  amendment  recognizes  that  a 
well-reeulated  m-.utia  ;s  a  necessity  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state  and  establishes  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arras. 
It  means  that  citizens  may  have  arms  for 
their  o-vn  u,-e  wiihm  the  limits  of  regiila- 
tior.s  l"cr  public  safety.  Thus,  these  arms 
may  be  held  openly,  but  may  not  be  con- 
cealed This  IS  a  right  of  citizenship  and  not 
of  person.  Congress  has  not  violated  it  In 
denying  the  po'^^cssicn  of  arms,  under  cer- 
tain ctiiiditions.  t(;  aliens 

The  third  amendment  protects  the  citizen 
against  unlawful  quartering  of  soldiers  In  his 
home  It  provides  that  the  owner's  consent 
m»ust  be  obtained  for  military  quartering  in 
time  of  peace  and  that  In  time  of  war  the 
quartering  mav  take  place  only  m  a  manner 
p.-escnbed  by  law 

This  right  arose  from  lone-stand: nc  griev- 
ances in  tiie  American  c<_!<:n.''s  wh.rh  were 
an  important  factor  ;n  producing  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  common  practice  for  Brit- 
ish soldiers  to  be  quartered  in  private 
homes,  with  inconvenience,  expense,  and 
other  disturbances  to  the  households  This 
amendment  was  the  new  Nations  rr.er>r.s  of 
prohibiting  repetition  of  that  procedure  I' 
is  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  cur  con- 
stitutional Government  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  never  been  called  on  to  inter- 
pret  it. 

PERSONAL     SECURITY 

The  fourth  amendment  establishes  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  m  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  efTects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  It  also 
prohibits  warrants  which  are  not  based  up- 
on probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  af- 
firmation 

Like  the  third,  it  prew  out  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  Revolutionary  times  to  the  •gen-. 
eral  warrants  '  used  by  British  authorities 
Lacking  in  specific  charges  these  'general 
warrants"  were  used  by  colonial  rulers  to 
hara.-s  the  early  American? 

The  amendment  recognizes  In  the  words 
of  Dr  Edward  S  Corwin.  of  Princeton  "the 
principle  of  the  security  of  the  dwelling 
which  was  embodied  in  the  ancient  m.axlm 
that  a  man's  house  Is  his  castle  '  It  pro- 
tects the  citizens  from  stealth  of  Ietter'=  and 
other  possessions  by  representatives  cf  the 
law  It  requires  searching  cfflcers  tc  be  able 
to  show  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
accused  is  violating  an  act  of  Contrrecs 

It  does  not  require  all  arrests  to  be  based 
on  warrants.  Any  citizen  may  arrest  an- 
other whom  he  sees  in  the  act  cf  breaching 
the  peace  or  ccmmittine  a  fe'.  .ny  Neither 
Is  it  a  violation  of  this  right  for  an  officer  of 
the  law  to  make  an  arrest  on  reasonable  sus- 
plcicjn  or  tc  enter  a  house  without  a  warrant 
If  he  knows  that  it  shelters  a  person  who  has 
com^mitted  treason,  a  felony,  or  a  breach  Of 
the  peace  Tlie  word  "h->u=e"  means  only 
dwelling  place  It  does  not  mean  place  of 
business 

The  fifth  amendment  ccntinuliig  in  the 
line  of  the  fourth,  is  the  second  cf  four 
amendments  which  comprise  a  bill  of  rights 
for  accused  persons  within  the  framework  of 
the  first  10  amendments  It  protects  the 
citizen  from  being  required  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  other  infamous  crime  except  on  a 
presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury, 
This  dees  not  apply  in  ca.«es  arl-mg  in  the 
land  and  naval  forces  or  the  ir.ili'ia  In  time 
of  •war   or  public  danger. 

This  amendnient  also  protect":  rhe-  accused 
from  being  placed  in  double  ;e<  pardy.  If  a 
man  has  once  been  charged  with  a  crime  be- 


fore a  court  competent  to  try  him.  he  may  not 
again  be  bfought  up  on  charge  of  that  same 
crime. 

It  further  protects  an  accused  person  from 
being  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self in  a  Criminal  case.  An  accused  person 
cannot  be  required  to  take  the  stand  against 
his  wish.  If  he  takes  the  stand,  he  may  re- 
fuse to  anEwer  questions  which  he  may  re- 
gard as  sell-lncrimlnating.  As  a  rule,  he  may 
not  be  conjpelled  to  furnish  papers  and  books 
which  could  be  used  as  evidence  against  him. 

This  rlgfct  will  not  protect  the  accused  if 
he  voluntarily  takes  the  stand  to  testify  in  his 
own  behall.  Then  he  must  submit  to  crcss- 
examinatidn  by  the  prosecutor.  Neither  dees 
It  apply  to  the  representatives  of  corporations 
who  may  be  called  on  to  produce  company 
papers  and  books  It  Is  a  personal  right 
which  may  not  be  conveyed  to  a  business  re- 
lationship.; 

I  DXJT  PROCESS 

Finally,  the  fifth  amendment  prohibits 
Congress  ttom  depriving  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  and  from  taking  private  property  for 
public  use  without  Just  compensaticn.  This 
protection  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  In 
the  Constitution. 

At  the  oiitset  of  our  National  Government, 
"due  process"  meant  particularly  the  employ- 
ment of  a  legal  procedure  which  would  give 
the  posses$or  of  the  life  or  property  adequate 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  assumed  importance  as  an  arbiter  of 
legal  issues,  due  process  has  come  to  mean 
what  the  ftigh  tribunal  regards  as  reasonable 
procedure. 

The  powtr  of  the  Government  to  take  prop- 
erty for  public  use  Is  the  power  of  eminent 
domain.  It  is  a  power  which  is  so  limited 
that  the  citizen  is  protected  against  arbitrary 
seizure  of  his  property  by  the  Government. 

The  sixth  amendment  establishes  the  right 
of  an  acctjsed  person  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  aa  impartial  Jury  of  the  district  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed.  It  also 
guarantees  that  he  shall  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  anfl  cause  of  the  accusation,  be  con- 
fronted wtith  witnesses  against  him.  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
In  his  favor  and  have  the  aid  of  counsel  In 
defending  himself. 

AS     OLD     AS     RCNNYMEDE 

The  rights  embraced  In  this  amendment 
are  as  old  as  Runnymede  and  the  great 
victory  for  freedom  wrested  on  that  historic 
field  from  King  John  in  1215. 

This  amendment  means  that  an  accused 
person  caa  be  convicted  of  a  crime  only  by 
a  Jury  of  bis  fellow  citizens.  The  trial  must 
be  open  to  representatives  of  the  public,  In- 
cluding ftiends  of  the  accused  The  ac- 
cu.sed  may  choose  his  own  defender  and  en- 
Joy  a  conflWential  relation  with  him. 

The  seventh  amendment  establishes  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  all  civil  cases  involv- 
ing simis  of  more  than  $20  and  provides  that 
In  reexamination  in  any  United  States  court 
of  a  fact  tried  by  a  Jury  none  but  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  shall  be  followed.  Our 
Judicial  pfocess  retains  a  hne  between  the 
province  otf  the  Judge  and  that  of  the  Jury 
in  cases  comparable  to  suits  at  common  law. 
as  the  co»imon  law  stood  at  the  time  the 
Constituti()n  was  adopted.  This  means  in 
general.  tUat  appellate  Federal  courts  must 
return  for  retrial  cases  in  which  they  over- 
turn the  terdict  of  a  lower  court  and  that 
these  higher  Federal  courts  are  without  au- 
thority to  substitute  their  own  Judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

RIGHTS   OF  THE   ACCUSED 

The  eighth  amendment  protects  an  ac- 
cused person  against  excessive  bail,  exces- 
sive fines  aad  cruel  aud  unusual  punishment. 
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Excessive  bail  means  what  Jadges  in  their 
discretion  think  is  excessive.  Cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  means  punishment  which 
Is  unduly  severe  for  the  kind  of  crime  In 
question. 

Tlie  ninth  and  tenth  amendments,  al- 
though not  embracing  specific  guaranties  In 
themselves,  also  are  notable  bulwarks  of  in- 
dividual rights. 

The  ninth  asserts  that  the  Constitution 
In  listing  certain  specific  rights  does  not  deny 
or  disparage  any  other  rights  retained  by  the 
people  at  the  time  they  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  tenth  reserves  to  the  people  of  the 
States  all  powers  which  they  did  not  dele- 
gate to  the  United  States  in  the  Constitution 
and  which  they  have  not  prohibited  to  the 
States. 

PRINCIPI.JS  WIDELY  COPIED 

Although  these  Influences  are  little  evi- 
dent now  that  totalitarian  rule  has  stamped 
out  liberty  over  much  of  the  world,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  made  a  great 
impression  on  men  of  good  will  in  the  last 
century.  In  a  study  of  adaptations  of  the 
Idea.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mcllwam.  of  Harvard 
shows  that  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  was 
the  model  for  the  historic  French  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen 
and  for  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  the  1791, 
1793,  and  1795  constitutions  of  France.  He 
lists  similar  bills  of  rights  as  incorporated 
In  the  Belgian  Constitution  of  1831.  in  sev- 
eral European  nations  after  the  revolutions 
of  1848.  in  Mexico  In  1857.  in  the  German 
Republic  of  1919.  in  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1920.  In  Poland  in  1921.  in  Turkey  in 
1924.  in  Greece  in  1927,  and  in  Lithuania  in 
1928. 

Will  the  Bill  of  Rights  come  Into  its  own 
again  as  a  model  for  declarations  of  freedom 
for  the  individual  ever  the  world? 

Refugees  from  totalitarian  oppression  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere  are  firm  in  their  belief 
that  it  will.  Great  German  thinkers  such  as 
Einstein  and  Thomas  Mann  look  forward 
confidently  to  a  time  when  these  basic  rights 
which  Americans  enjoy  will  be  shared  in  lands 
where  the  concentration  camp  and  the  firing 
squad  today  support  the  iron  hand  of  the 
dictators. 

HANDBOOK  ISSUED 

As  an  aid  to  the  observance  of  the  historic 
anniversary,  the  Bill  of  Rights  Sesquicenten- 
nlal  Committee  has  issued  a  stimulating 
handbook  entitled,  "Our  Bill  of  Rights:  What 
It  Means  to  Me."  A  national  ivmposium.  it 
confains  appreciations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  60  public  officials,  civic  leaders,  educators, 
and  religionists. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which 
in  season  and  out.  is  a  vigilant  protector  of 
the  guaranties  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  l^as  issued 
a  bulletin  calling  for  a  discussion  of  "living 
issues"  In  ceremonies  tomorrow.  As  its  con- 
tribution to  the  observance,  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  through 
Its  area  director,  Willard  Johnson,  of  Clayton, 
Mo.  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  "inescapable 
duties"  to  accompany  the  'inalienable  rights" 
of  the  Constitution. 

For  example,  "duties"  which  flow  from  the 
right  of  freedom  of  religion  are  given  as: 
"We  will  respect  those  who  differ  with  us  in 
religious  faith.  We  will  work  with  them  in 
matters  of  common  concern." 

Obligations  arising  from  freedom  of  speech 
are  stated  as  follows:  "We  will  think  before 
we  speak.  We  will  guard  free  speech  for  all 
others." 

And  so  in  the- midst  of  war,  the  American 
Nation  pauses  to  celebrate  Its  charter  of 
human  freedom — in  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt's  proclamation  to  "rededicate  Its 
principles  and  its  practice." 
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HON.  JARED  Y.  SANDERS.  JR. 

'    1     LL.UlSlfNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  DtCtmhtT  16.  1941 


RESOLUTION  OF  BRICKLAYERS  MASONS, 
AND  PLASTERERS  UNION,  OF  BATON 
ROUGE.  LA 


Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived, just  a  few  days  ago,  a  resolution 
from  Local  No.  5.  Bricklayers.  Masons, 
and  Plasterers  International  Union,  of 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  overwhelming  sentiments  of 
the  working  people  of  our  section  and  of 
organized  labor  in  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent. No  higher  degree  of  patriotism 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  than 
is  to  be  found  among  these  people. 

There  were  many  names  signed  to  the 
petition,  and  I  believe  that  practically 
every  member  of  the  local  union  signed  it. 
It  is  probable  that  all  signed  it  that  could 
be  reached.  I  know  many  of  these  men 
well.  They  are  my  personal  friends,  and 
I  am  proud  of  their  friendship.  Know- 
ing them  as  I  do.  I  unequivocally  state 
that  if  organized  labor  everywhere  had 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of 
the  international  situation,  love  of  coun- 
try, and  patriotism  that  animates  these 
men.  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  any 
labor  legislation  anywhere  for  the  good 
sense  and  unselfishness  of  the  workers 
involved  would  find  a  solution. 

I  am  proud  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  this  resolution  and  grateful  for  the 
spirit  manifested  therein.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  is  typical  of  the  spirit  and 
motives  entertained  by  the  members  of 
organized  labor  throughout  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

The  resolution,  and  those  who  signed  it, 
is  as  follows: 

Local  No.  5.  Bricklayers.  Masons, 
AND  Plasterers  Interna^oonal  Union. 
Balon   Rouge.  La..  December  8.  1941. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Sanders, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D  C: 
Inasmuch  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  deems  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation 
to  curb  strikes  that  are  detrimental  to  a 
common  cause,  namely  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  labor  leaders  who 
in  their  lust  for  power  have  lost  sight  of  the 
main  objectives  of  organized  labor;  and 

Whereas  we  the  undersigned  members  of 
Bricklayers  Union  No.  5.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  do 
urge  that  ypu  use  all  the  Influence  at  your 
command  against  such  laws  that  would  be 
harmful  to  old  established  unions  that  have, 
and  will  continue  to  work  in  harmony  with 
capital  and  Industry;  and 

Whereas  we  do  hereby  resolve  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  the  strike  as  a  means  of 
settling  differences  that  might  arise  on  any 
defense  project 

Yotirs  respectfully. 
(Signed:)  J  H  Barnett.  financial  sec- 
retary. Local  No.  5.  Bricklayers. 
Masons,  and  Plasterers  Interna- 
tional Union  P  O  Box  180  Baton 
Rouge.  La  ,  E   J   ComstocK,  L    W 


Schmi"     C     n    Bryant.   1016  Eu- 
rope   Street;    Aby    C     Berhel,    728 
Europe  Strc-et;  C  L  Darby;  Joseph 
D    Chavest.    United   States    Army: 
Claude      Bedell,      1355      Highland 
Road;  E  H    Anderson.  4512  Scenic 
Highway;  Lionel  J  Sicftrd;  William 
Spencer;    John    Achofd.    5523    Is- 
trouma    Avenue;    Corrie    C.    Pen- 
nington.  3133  Robert   Street;    Jo- 
seph A.  McCurnin,  303«  Elm  Street; 
A     B    Collins,    533    Spain   Street; 
Frank  Leonard.  5053  Baton  Rouge 
Avenue;     Vernon    R.    Dent,     5350 
Baton  Rouge  Avenue:  Theodore  F. 
Peterson.  844  Park  Boulevard;  Roy 
H   Hess.  844  Park  Boulevard;  J.  F. 
Raiford;    J     P.    ORourke;    J     P. 
Leggio;  H  K  Parkei.  H  Thurman; 
Frank  Martin;  William  H    Waggle; 
James  Ritchie;  Louis  Piukney.  1002 
Reddy   Street;   Llncolli  J.  Bryant. 
1019    Louisiana    Avenue;    Stanley 
Dominique.     487     Louise     Street; 
James     Johnson.      1680     Badd  >ck 
Street.  R.  F.  D   No.  3;  Nolan  Ken- 
nedy. 843  Iberville  Street;    Joseph 
E.    Fields.     1228    South    Fifteenth 
Street;   Heedly  Dccuir.   292  Louise 
Street;  W   S   Devall;  F    G    Revere: 
Robert      Franklin;      Ha\mond      C. 
Thibodeaux;  Louis  J   Payne;  Sam- 
uel Dugas;  Louis  M   Ricord;  Gus- 
tave   E    LeBlanc:    P.   A    Edwards; 
Theodore  Dareiisboui-g;    J..^eph  L. 
Daigre;    Bryan    E     Du:.:.:    W.lli.im 
L.  Kelly. 


Daniel   Willard 


EXTEN.-=ION  OF  I^EM.^RKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

F    :.:  ^;.v;  ».n; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 


Tuesduy.  D- 


b>  r   16    1941 


M:  COLE  of  Maryland.  M:.  Speak.r, 
in  Baltimore.  Md..  on  December  4,  1941. 
the  Baltimore  Association  of  Cnn'imerce 
sponsored  a  dinner  in  honor  of  M:  Diiniel 
Willard.  the  popular  and  d;-';ncu::>i-ied 
former  president  of  the  BctlUM.uit  i.  Ohio 
Railroad,  now  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Mr.  Roy  Barton  White,  who  recently 
succeeded  Mr.  Willard  as  president 

The  occasion  was  attended  by  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  R.  O'Ccnor.  Governor 
of  Maryland;  Hon.  Howard  W.  Jack- 
son, mayor  of  Baltimore  city;  United 
States  Senator  George  L.  Radcliffe:  Rep- 
resentatives D'Alesandro.  Meyer,  and 
Cole,  of  the  Maryland  coneres.sional  dele- 
gation; and  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Baltimore;  and  a  number  of  railroad 
executives. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  president  cf  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  toa.-nr,a-trr. 
The  principal  address  was  d>  In*  r*  d  by 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ccmmission.  and 
Interesting  respon.'=es  were  made  by  Mr. 
Willard  and  Mr.  White. 

The  splendid  spirit  displayed  by  the 
Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce  in 
this  instance  is  typical  of  the  high  public 
service  that  it  renders. 
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At  this  timr,  with  cur  country  at  war 
and  Thf  railroad  >'  xt-aiMvis  and  f-mployefs 
wcrkine  m  harmtiny.  a.-^  they  are,  to  meet 
succr?>fii'.:y  en*'  of  the  mcit  stupfnclous 
undertakings  of  our  entire  defense  effort, 
I  feel  that  th'>  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  pt'Cplo  of  the  country  will  be  inter- 
ested m  r»adins  some  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  I  refer,  because  it  is  all  asv^oci- 
ated  with  tho  life  of  Mr.  Willard,  who 
fortunately  is  living  today  and  can  acain 
giVf  to  his  country  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  he  alone  pos- 
sesses, due  to  the  unmatchc-d  service  he 
rendered  in  the  first  World  War. 

I  therefore  a.sk  unanimou,s  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks,  and  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings I  refer  to.  I  regret  the  space 
allotted  for  such  addresses  will  not  per- 
mit the  inclusion  of  the  reniarks  by  Dr. 
Bowman  as  toa.stmaster,  and  also  others 
who  were  privileged  to  address  the  ban- 
quet. 

KEMARKS  BT  MR  CHARLES  H.  ROLOSON,  JR  . 
PRESIDENT.  BALTIMORE  ASSOCIATIOX  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

In  behalf  ci  the  Baltimore  Ass<.)clation  :,t 
Commerce,  I  extend  a  cordial  wtlcome  to 
those  wlio  have  Joined  with  us  tou'.pht  to 
honor  Mr  Danlil  WiUard  and  Mr  Roy  Bartcn 
White. 

We  are  a.-^.sembled  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  WilUiid'.s  lun^  and  notable  service  to 
Baliimort'.  and  to  Introduce,  or  perhaps  1 
shuuld  say  n  'ntroduce  to  the  business  cum- 
niunity,  Mr  White,  as  he  assumes  the  presi- 
deiiCy  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

Tonights  fine  audience  of  700  persons 
represents  a  wioe  range  of  goverimiental,  pr  ;- 
fessicna!.  and  business  Interests  of  this  State 
and  City,  and  of  the  N.ition  Among  thosJ 
present  are  many  with  whom  Mr.  Willard  aiul 
Mr  White  have  been  closely  associated,  both 
in  business  and  in  personal  relationships. 

We  welcome  particularly,  this  evening,  the 
many  public  '  fflcials  and  business  executives 
who  ha'.e  come  fr')m  out  of  town.  Some  of 
them  are  at  the  head  tables,  and  a  numb>r 
of  ethers  are  In  the  audience  We  are  de- 
lighted and  honored  to  h.ive  you  here 

I  know  that  all  of  you  here  share  the 
pleasure  which  we  of  the  association  felt 
when  the  prtsideni  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  c^  nser.ted  to  serve  as  cur  toast- 
master  on  this  occasion. 

In  hiR  7  year?  as  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, he  has  become  a  much  loved  and  valued 
citizen  of  Baltimore.  In  addition  to  nls 
splendid  accomplishments  at  the  university, 
he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  In  many 
aspects  of  'jur  civic  and  com.munity  life.  He 
has  become  a  citizen  of  Baltimore  in  the 
best  and  truest  meaning  of  that  word.  His 
close  association  with  Mr.  Willard  while  the 
latter  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  university  makes  his  participation  in 
cur  prot^ram  especially  fitting. 

RE.MARKS  OE   JOSEPH    B     EASTMAJJ.   CHAIRMAN   OF 
THE    I.VTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

When  I  became  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  nearly  23  years 
ago  Daniel  Willard  was  then,  and  for  a  long 
time  had  been,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
railroad  world,  a  fact  which  everybody  recog- 
nized I  knew  It  long  t)efore  I  came  to 
Washington  During  the  23  years  his  luster 
has  not  dimmed  but  grown  brighter,  and  he 
has  ccn::nued  to  be  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  railroad  world.  That  is  an  extraordi- 
nary record,  and,  of  course,  there  are  sound 
and   solid   reasons   for    it 

Being  of  New  England  stock  myself,  I  would 
like  to  think  that  one  of  tlie  reasons  is  the 
fact  ti-.at  he  was  born  and  bred  in  New 
England.      I  am  afraid  that   is  not  enough, 


but    I    do    believe     that     one    of     the     great 

reasons  can  be  found  in  his  early  life  and 
family  surrcundir.s;-  on  that  httle  Verm.ont 
farm  which  he  hps  told  me  about  and  where 
he  helptd  his  f.cr-Iy  pr^  duce  frcm  the  soil 
not  only  its  food  but  a  large  part  of  Its 
clothing.  Perhaps  he  is  bragcint:.  but  be 
tells  me  that  he  could  still  kiiit  a  pair  of 
socks  or   mittens   if   he  had  to. 

Not  lone  a?o  a  Vermont  banker  told  me 
of  several  in.  n  -.viio  h''.d  failed  in  Vermont 
and  then  m.ide  good  in  New  York  City.  I 
a-kecl  hiin  wl.y  He  said  thr^t  m  Vermont 
buauiess  is  on  a  small  scale  and  very  tough 
go.:,.',  that  to  be  success! ul  :t  is  necessary 
to  operate  very  clcstiy  and  carefully  and 
watch  cvt-ry  penny;  tl-.at  ti-.c~e  m.en  vibrated, 
as  he  put  it,  in  too  big  an  arc  for  the  nar- 
row confines  of  Vermont  business,  and  shook 
things  to  pieces;  and  that  wht-n  they  got 
to  New  York  they  found  a  place  where  their 
vibrations  could  have  proper  scope  Daniel 
Willard  wa.=  born  and  bred  to  the  tough  go- 
iiii?  cf  Vermont,  but  he  ha*  never  found  any 
ditficulty  in  adjusting  his  vibration;  to  the  i 
pitch  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time.  I  suspect  that  those  early  clays 
in  Vermont  did  much  to  moid  and  sh.ipe 
his  character  and  to  endow  him  with  the 
fortitude  which  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
when  the  eoing  got  tough  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  Baltimore  ^-  Ohio 

The  stqutnce  of  his  life  is  to  me  intrigu- 
ing. Here  is  a  m.an  who  was  born  on  a 
small  hiU  farm  in  Vermont.  When  he 
reaches  manhood  lie  migiates  to  the  West 
and  makes  h.s  mark  or.  railroad*  which 
were  then  still  operating  under  near-frontier 
conditions  Finally,  m  maturity,  we  find 
him  back  m  the  East,  but  m  Baltimore  in 
the  Free  State  cf  Maryland,  with  its  tra- 
ditions and  habits  of  life  which  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  either  Vermont  or  the 
near-trontier  West.  Yet  m  all  of  these 
places  he  has  fitted  to  perfect. en.  and  I 
miagme  he  would  have  fitted  equ..'.ly  well 
anywhere  In  the  world  where  democracy 
prevails.  Which  all  goes  to  show  that  real 
ch.'.racter  has  little  dependence  on  sur- 
roundings and  has  a  way  of  emerging  and 
winning  recognition  in  whatever  soil  It 
happens  to  be  planted. 

Let  me  carry  the  story  furtlrcr  Daniel 
Wiiiard  has  always  stood  high  w.th  his  fel- 
low railroad  e.xecutives.  He  h..s  had  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  who  worked  Bncier 
him.  whatever  their  rank.  He  has  had  the 
love  and  respect  of  the  people,  whether  of 
high  or  low  degree,  of  the  communities  in 
which  he  has  lived.  He  has  had  the  love 
and  respect  of  those  oi  us  who  have  the 
duty  of  regulating  his  railroads.  And  I 
personally  kiK;-.v  that  hi.-  adv,ce  and  counsel 
on  knotty  problems  have  been  sought,  not 
only  by  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  Cabinet 
Members,  but  also  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  both  parties.  What 
IS  the  reason  for  all  this? 

Now  as  a  New  Engiander  I  deplore  ex- 
travagance and  effusion  of  language,  so  I 
den  t  waiit  you  to  think  that  I  am  painting 
Mr.  Willard  as  a  superman.  Some  years 
ago  enthusiastic  citizens  of  Florida  held  a 
meeting  to  voice  their  admiration  for  an- 
other of  your  feilcw  townsmen,  the  late  S. 
Dhvics  Warfield.  The  keynote  of  the  meet- 
ing was  set  by  the  clergyman  who  opened 
it  with  a  prayer,  when  in  h.s  prayer  he 
said,  "O,  Lord,  Thou  has  m.ade  a  man  a 
little  higher  than  tlie  angels."  Daniel  Wil- 
lard of  course  has  his  faults,  and  I  personally 
know  that  lie  makes  mi.-^takes,  ixcause  now 
ar.d  then  he  has  disagreed  with  me.  But  he 
has  qualities  which  make  him  grear.  and 
what  are  they? 

In  the  first  place,  he  Is  not  only  nia.~ter 
of  his  business  but  a  first-class  figiitine  man. 
To  cite  one  illustraticn,  no  one  who  saw  his 
react icn  to  the  so-caUed  "Prince  Plan."  which 
proposed,  among  other  things,  that  the  Penn- 


sylvania Railroad  should  swallow  up  the  Bal- 
timore &  Oh|o.  could  doubt  his  fighting  quali- 
ties or  believe  that  the  plan  could  be  con- 
summated, #xcept  over  his  dead  body.  Nor 
could  anyone  doubt  his  great  courage  and 
determinatldn  who  knew  of  his  fight  in  the 
depression,  astalnst  great  odds,  to  keep  his 
railroad  out  cf  bankruptcy  and  to  accomplish 
for  it  a  vo^ntary  financial  reorganization. 
No  other  i^an.  incidentally,  could,  in  my 
Judgment,  l^ave  secured  at  that  time  from 
Congress  th^  legislation  which  made  that  re- 
organizatior^  legally  possible. 

But  there  are  other  men  who  are  masters 
of  railroading  and  first -class  fighters  who  are 
not  held  m  the  same  general  esteem.  Wliere 
does  the  difijerence  lie?  I  take  it  that  It  lies 
In  the  conviction  which  he  inspires  that  he 
is  honest  a^d  sincere,  that  his  judgment  is 
cool  and  soUnd.  that  he  will  not  spare  him- 
self in  any  cause  which  he  embraces,  that 
he  is  simpl*  and  unpretentious,  and  above 
everything  else  that  he  has  not  a  mean  streak 
in  his  body  and  is  moved  by  genuine  regard 
for  and  a  (Jesire  to  improve  the  lot  in  life 
of  his  fellow  man.  And  these  great  qualities 
are  humanized  by  the  spice  of  a  kindly 
humor  which  shows  itself  in  the  friendly 
twinkle  of  his  eye. 

I  have  spent  many  an  evening  with  Daniel 
Willard  in  Washirigton,  and  always  with 
pleasure  and  benefit.  He  never  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  those  occasions  by  talking  of 
pending  cases  In  which  he  was  interested, 
but  we  dlscu.=;sed  frankly  and  freely  general 
matters  in  which  we  were  mutually  inter- 
ested. I  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  many  more  such  meetings,  for 
now.  freed  Ircm  the  pressing  responsibUlties 
of  a  railroad  executive,  he  can  give  more  rein 
to  his  natural  bent  for  philosophy  and  re- 
flection, and  God  knows  there  is  plenty  of 
need  for  such  mental  occupation  by  men  of 
his  experieoce,  capacity,  and  love  for  man- 
kind. I  with,  among  other  things,  that  he 
could  become  a  sort  of  a  father  confessor  and 
adviser  to  those  whom  we  include  in  the 
general  term  "labor,"  for  he  has  always  had 
the  confidetce  and  respect  of  railroad  labor, 
and  right  now,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
all  labor  is  sorely  in  need,  for  its  own  good, 
of  honest  help  and  sound  advice. 

In  closin|.  let  me  say  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  for  tke  time  being  to  be  chairman,  has 
always  esteemed  and  admired  Daniel  Willard 
and,  more  than  that,  it  has  had  a  real  affec- 
tion for  hira.  We  have  done  things,  no 
doubt,  which  he  did  not  approve  or  left  un- 
done other  things  which  he  felt  we  should 
have  done,  and  possibly  at  times  there  has 
been  a  UtHe  vice  versa:  but  there  has  never 
been  any  rancor  on  either  side.  We  regret 
that  he  has  thought  it  well  not  to  remain 
in  active  command  of  the  Baltimore  Sc 
Ohio,  but  We  know  that  he  has  a  worthy 
successor,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  is  still 
able  to  occupy  a  position  of  much  responsl- 
bihty.  It  if  our  hope  that  he  will  there  re- 
main for  a  long  time  to  come. 

MR.    WILLARD  S    TALK 

It  Is  neatly  32  years  since  I  came  to  the 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  as  president.  It 
so  happens,  however,  that  I  was  previously 
in  the  sertice  of  the  company  for  2  years 
while  Mr.  John  K.  Cowen  was  president.  I 
then  resigned  to  go  to  the  Erie  as  assistant 
to  my  frletd.  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Underwood, 
who  had  been  elected  president  of  that  com- 
pany. Eight  years  later  I  was  Invited  to  re- 
turn to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  president, 
and  I  remember  with  much  pleasure  the 
dinner  wlmch  my  friend,  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  gaw  in  my  honor  at  his  home  on 
Cathedral  Street,  and  to  which  he  Invited 
some  25  or  more  of  the  outstanding  men  In 
the  business  world  of  Baltimore  A  recent 
examination  of  the  list.  I  regret  to  say,  shows 
that  of  the  number  present  that  evening 
only  5  are  itill  with  tis. 
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Mr    Cowen  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
lovable  men  I  have  ever  known      While  serv- 
ing  as  assistant  general  manager   during  his 
presidency,  I  had  opportunity  to  see  some- 
thing   and    learn    a    good    deal    concerning 
the  characteristics  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.     Mr.  Cowen.  with  the   assistance  of 
Mr.  Underwood,  who   at    that    time   was   vice 
president    of    the    Baltimore    &    Ohio,    had 
projected    a    farslghted    program    of    much- 
needed  improvements   and   additions  to   the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  property      Unfortunately, 
after    he    resigned    as  president   of   the    com-    | 
pany,   the    program    which   he    had    in   mind 
looking   to  its  future   development   was   not   i 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  he  had  hoped   i 
It  might  be.  and  when  I  returned  as  chief 
executive  I  found   the  railroad  quite  inade- 
quately   equipped    to    meet    the    service    re-    ' 
quirements      I,  was  immediately  confronted, 
therefore,  with'  the  definite  problem  of  pro- 
viding  additional    facilities    in    the   way    of 
equipment     terminals,  more   tracks,   and   to 
forth,  to  take  care  of  an  ever-increasing  vol- 
ume of  business      This  also  meant   the  rais- 
ing and  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money, 
all    of    which   occupied  my    attention    quite 
fully  during  most  of  the  period  from   1910 
to   1929      During  my   presidency,   the   Balti- 
more &  Ohio  investment  in  property  in  con- 
nection   with    the    n.i;tters   just    referred    to 
Increased  more  than  »485.000.000 

As  a  result,  in  1929  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
speaking  generally,  had  adequate  facilities 
for  handling  all  the  business  then  offered, 
and  in  that  year  it  earned,  roundly.  $265.- 
000.000  Three  years  later  earnings  of  the 
same  property  had  fallen  to  $126,000,000, 
or  less  than  one-hall  of  what  they,  were  at 
the   beginning  of   the  depression 

In  1938.  because  of  continued  low  earn- 
ings the  company  failed  tc  earn  its  fixed 
charges  by  about 'tl3.000."00  However,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  security  holders  had  suf- 
ficient confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
property  to  give  their  consent  to  a  plan 
proposed  by  the  management  which  con- 
templated among  other  things,  postpone- 
ment of  the  payment  of  interest  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  some  of  its  fixed  interest- 
bearing  securities  for  a  certain  term  of  ears 
wlthm  which 'it  was  believed  that  with  im- 
proved buslne.s5  conditions  the  deferred  pay- 
ments might  be  met 
•  I  am  glad  to  t>e  able  to  say  this  evening 
that  in  1941  we  expect  to  have  sufficient 
net  income  at  the  end  of  the  year.  5  years 
before  the  termination  of  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  in  full  of  all  de- 
ferred interest  and  obligations  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  efforts  of  the  en- 
tire Baltimore  &•  Ohio  staff  officers,  and 
employees,  which  made  this  result  possible 
Of  course,  the  improvement  in  net  earn- 
ings was  brought  about  largely,  but  by  no 
means  wholly,  by  conditions  resulting  from 
the  war  and  our  own  national-defense  pro- 
gram 

Mr.  White,  my  successor  in  the  presi- 
dency has  taken  over  a  property  differing 
very  greatly  in  condition  and  facilities  from 
the  one  I  took  charge  of  in  1910  He  wUl 
have  plenty  of  difficulties,  however,  although 
of  a  different  kind  from  thos3  with  which 
I  had  to  contend  but  1  have  no  doubt  of 
his  ability  to  deal  with  them  successfully 
I  have  always  felt  that  difficulties  mean 
simpU  something  to  be  overcome  and  in- 
deed they  provide  an  added  interest  in 
life 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  about  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  because  1  think  Mr 
White  may  wish  to  speak  m  that  connec- 
tion frcm  his  own  point  of  view,  and  prob- 
ably you  will  te  more  interested  in  hearing 
from  one  who  has  just  put  his  armor  on. 
than  from  him  who,  after  many  years,  has 
just   taken   his  off 

1  do  wish,  before  1  sit  down,  to  say  a  few 
words  of  a  personal  nature  I  left  my  native 
State  of  Vermont  when  I  wt.s  22  years  old  and 


went  more  or  less  directly  to  Minnesota  and 
had  my  home  In  Minneap<ills  for  nearly  14 
years  I  afterward  lived  a  short  time  in  New 
York  and  6  years  in  Chicago  before  return- 
ing to  Baltimore  My  duties  much  of  the 
time,  and  my  curiosity  seme  of  the  time,  have 
taken  me  into  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
with  many  of  theni  I  have  much  more  than 
a  mere  speaking  acquaintance  I  have  slept 
out  under  the  wide  and  starry  sky  on  the 
plains  of  Texas  while  looking  for  a  new  rail- 
road location,  and  I  have  also  done  the  same 
thing  for  the  same  reason  in  the  Big  Horn 
Basin  in  Wyoming  But  whether  the  place 
where  I  happened  to  be  staying  or  living  was 
simply  a  tent  or  a  community,  a  village  or  a 
city,  I  have  pleasant  recollections  concerning 
them  all — not.  however,  because  of  the  physi- 
cal conditions,  but  because  of  the  men  and 
women  whom  it  was  my  pleasant  privilege  to 
meet  and  know 

Of  course,  the  things  which  we  associate  In 
our  minds  with  the  larger  communities,  such 
as  parks,  improved  highways,  churches,  mu- 
seums, colleges,  etc  .  all  help  to  make  living 
conditions  more  attractive;  but.  even  so.  when 
I  think  of  the  different  places  where  I  have 
lived  from  time  to  time,  my  memorj-  does  not 
dwell  upon  the  details  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, but  rather  upon  the  men  and  the 
friends  I  have  known  in  each  separate  place 
And  speaking  of  men.  I  have  found  that,  re- 
gardless of  where  and  how  they  live,  how  they 
dress  or  how  they  appear,  once  you  get  below 
the  outside  veneer  and  in  touch  with  the  real 
man  himself,  they  are  all  much  alike,  con- 
firming the  saying  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar  about  Mrs  O'Grady  and  the  colonel's 
lady.  I  have  met  very  few  men  who  did  not 
really  prefer  to  be  fair  and  square  in  their 
dealings  with  others. 

I  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
friends  I  have  made  ir.  Baltimore  It  was  my 
good  fortune,  for  Instance,  nearly  30  years 
ago  to  be  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  for  many  years  I  have  had  a  simi- 
lar relationship  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, two  institutions  among  many,  of  which 
Baltimore  may  Justly  be  proud  These  con- 
nections have  enabled  me  to  make  many 
friends  whom  I  can  never  forget  and  do  not 
want  to  forget,  and  my  acquaintance  with  the 
businessmen  of  Baltimore  with  whom  I  have 
naturally  come  much  in  contact,  has  been 
equally   pleasant  and  agreeable 

I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  the  evi- 
dence of  friendship  which  must  have  prompt- 
ed the  coming  together  of  all  those  who  are 
here  this  evening  for  the  joint  purpose  of 
giving  welcome  to  the  new  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  with  a  friendly 
thought,  perhaps,  for  hLs  predecessor.  I  be- 
speak for  Mr  White  the  same  generous  con- 
sideration that  has  always  been  extended  to 
me  by  the  people  of  this  city  and  State 

MR     WHITES    TALK 

Dr    Bowman.  Mr    Willard    honored  guests, 
and  fellow  members  of  the  Baltimore  Associa- 
tion  of  Conimerce.  1   am   very   happy  to   be 
here  tonight       It  warms  the  heart   to  see   so 
maiy  men  gather"d  tc  pay  unaffected  tribute 
to  another  man      It   is  stimulating   to  hear 
the  measured   praise  bestowed  upon  him  by 
our  toastma^ter.  himself  an  hciorcd  scientist, 
scholar,  and  educator     And  I  tnink  all  of  us 
I    have   been    touched   by  the   testimonial    pre- 
sented to  Mr    Willard      Surely  the  artist.  Mr. 
'    Pennoyer,  put   heart   as  well    ai    talent   into 
I    carrying  out  the  commission  selected  for  him 

by  the  association. 
I  So  much  might  truly  be  said  in  tribute  to 
I  our  honored  guest  that  one  must  choose  for 
an  occasion  like  this  something  which  he 
himself  feels  keenly  In  my  mind  Mr  Wil- 
lard has  been  greatest  in  the  good  influence 
he  has  exercised  over  other  men  He  has 
been  to  all  of  us,  an  inspiring  leader,  a  great 
teacher,  a  sympathetic  counselor,  and  a  good 
Inend. 


Vilien  he  w.e^  19  ven'S  •  f  ..re  ».e  -a  ■.-  fireman 
c-n  the  old  \V.....i:-n  B.  (:»:  "t  .  >com,iiive 
shown  in  this  very  pamtii.^  Hi:?  ei.>;nu-er 
was  Robert  McVicar.  10  years  his  senior  Mr. 
McVicar  became  a  very  succes.»-fui  busmen- 
man,  and  he  and  Mr  Willard  have  been  inti- 
mate friends  for  more  than  GO  years  Mr 
McVicar  has  said  that  Daniel  Willard  has 
been  a  greater  power  for  good  in  his  life  tlian 
any  other  man. 

A  friend  recently  showed  me  a  letter  which 
the  president  f  one  of  the  outstanding  rail- 
roads of  the  country  wrote  Mr  W.Uard  He 
had  never  worked  under  Mr  Willard  s  dirc-c- 
lion  nor  did  his  line  have  any  corporate  con- 
nection With  the  B  &  O  The  letter  was 
simple,  frank      It  said,  in  part: 

"If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  man  to  rep- 
resent what  I  consider  the  finest  and  best  in 
our  American  tradition,  who've  life  and  w  .rk 
would  stand  as  a  refutation  of  tii?  abuses  that 
are  heaped  upon  American  business  by  seme 
social  and  political   agitators    you    would   be 
the   man." 
!        Four  other  men  who  worked  lor  the  Balti- 
\    more  &  Ohio  while  Mr   Will.ird  »as  president. 
j    also  became  railroad  presidents     Twoofti.em 
'    are  here  tonight     I  know  all  personally.  J   M 
!    Davis,  of  the  Lackawanna.  Ed   Scheer.  of  the 
Reading:    George   Brooke,  of   the   Chesapeake 
&  Ohio:  Revelle  Brown,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley; 
and  I  am  sure  If  they  were  speaking  tonight 
they  would  all  tell  you  that  the  Willard  phi- 
losophy has  been  an  invaluable  Influence  in 
their  thoughts  and  actions. 

May  I  tell  you  briefly  how  some  of  his  other 
associates  feel  about  him? 

His  fellow  members  of  the  B:ard  !  D; rec- 
tors of  the  AsRcxriatlon  of  American  Railroads 
wrote  him  on  July  13  They  accepted  his 
resignation  with  regret,  thanked  him  for  his 
distinguished  se/ vices,  and  in  their  testi- 
monial concluded.  In  part: 

"As  chairman  of  the  t)oard  of  the  great  sys- 
tem to  which  he  devoted  so  m.any  years  of  his 
useful  life,  he  remains  a  towering  fteure  in 
the  railroad  world,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  know  him.  secure  of  a  place  among 
the  immortals" 

The  General  Chairmen's  Asscy-lation  of  tie 
I  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  comprised  tf  the  leaders 
of  all  the  labor  organizations  on  the  system, 
recently  presented  a  resolution  to  him,  with 
their  signatures  subscribed,  ^hlch  said  m 
part:  i 

•'We  have  admired  you  for  the  policy  cf 
fairness  that  you  set  and  maintained  in  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  manu^erient-i»t)or  relations 
and  for  its  widespread  influence  for  good  here 
and  elsewhere;  for  your  hard  work  and  great 
courage  in  the  fare  of  adversity;  for  your  in- 
spiring leadership  on  the  Baltimore  ■<•  Ohio 
and  sympathetic  interest  m  the  well-bemi:  of 
all  those  connected  with  it;  lor  your  h;t;h 
sense  of  public  duty  and  patriotic  response 
to  Its  demands:  for  your  personal  unselfish- 
ness and  Integrity" 

A  women's  group  en  the  Baltimrre  vV  Ohio 
presented  a  tablet  to  Mr  Willard  on  June  11 
It  was  beautiful   In   its  simplicity  and   con- 
cluded   with    this    tribute    written     by     the 
psalmist : 

"One  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  speakcth  truth  m  his 
heart " 

I  came  to  the  eastern  line  of  thi  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  Wor:d  W.r  We 
were  then  engaged  in  an  all-out  effe^it  to  win 
the  battle  of  France  T  tia-,  we  arc  n.  >bi!iz- 
ing  to  help  win  the  batt.e  >  .'  Britain 

Now,  as  In  1917.  Baltimore  is  working  at 
fever  heat.  Its  part  in  the  mobilization  Is. 
in  fact,  relatively  greater  Steel  and  ships 
are  again  in  the  front  line  of  defense,  and  our 
steel  mills  and  shipyards  have  become  giants 
of  industry.  The  airplane  hab  devel  pcd  from 
a  mere  auxiliary  weapon  to  le»der-hip  of  the 
fighting  forces,  and  Glenn  L  Martin  has  given 
Baltimore  an  engineerinq  skiU.  an  ort'ar.lza- 
tiou,  and  productive  capacity  that  have  won 
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Far  West 

I  rr,en*:cn  tlifsf  'hret  er«^at  ir.dv.nries  be- 
cause they  are  outstaiidlr.e  Yet  they  are  only 
examp!e<  cf  hundreds  of  o'hor  Industrie*  In 
the  Baltimore  area  that  are  also  doing  their 
bit  And  inteprat:nK  na'iona'.-defense  pro- 
dtir'if^n  fr-^n;  r■d'^■  inaterials  to  finished  prod- 
ucts   here  nnd  everywhere,  are  the  railroads 

Diirii.K  the  bad  years  uf  the  last  decr.de 
«<  me  people  said  the  railroads  were  on  their 
Mav  cut  But  this  year  they  have  been 
moving  more  ton-miles  than  ever  before  in 
their  historv  Thev  have  taken  rn  one  extra 
b'.irden  nfier  anotl.er— transcontinental  tcn- 
nac'>  shifted  frnm  the  requisitioned  inter- 
consta!  b-.-a's,  the  unprecf dentf'd  loading  of 
coal  tonnatje  following  the  month-long  strike. 
the  largest  ore  mrvement.  bv  fTr.  in  history 
and  they  moved  every  car  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts offered  them  without  diffirulty  during 
the  recent  shortage  on  the  eastern  seab'  ari 
and — on  the  statement  of  Mr  Ickes,  him'=elf  — 
helped  res' ore  the  normal  -upplv 

And  all  this  h.i.*  lieen  dor.e  with  25  orO  fe'ATr 
locomotive?!  and  700  000  fewer  freii'ht  curs 
than  th>-  railroads  had  in  thp  World  War  ye.-ir 
of    1918 

And  how''  Wfl,  despite  the  btar\ation 
years  of  the  1930'v  the  railroads  continued 
to  improve  their  facilities,  equipment,  and 
operations  Coordination  amonc  the  v.irioiis 
rail  svstems  and  betwf^n  the  Government 
and  the  entire  rail  networl?  of  the  Nation,  is 
smc^othf^r  than  ev-->r  n^.w  T!ie  Federal  and 
State  commissions  have  been  extremelv  help- 
ful to  'his  end  The  officers  of  the  Ealtimnre 
Association  of  Commerce  know  how  closely 
they  have  worked  with  the  railronds  here  over 
the  years,  and  particularly  of  late  on  ofrtam 
Important  aspects  of  national  defense  And 
thi.s  Is  a  notable  Illustration  of  a  like  under- 
standing rp:ati(  nshlp  existing  in  other  cities 
Our  labor  Is  again  demonstrating  how  effec- 
tively than  ever  before  that  thev  know  their 
Jobs — and  appreciate  their  responsibilities 

Of  equal  if  not  greater  Impcrtanre  is  the 
unprecedented  cooperation  the  railroads  are 
receiving  from  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight.  They  are  loading  cars  to  capacity 
loading  and  unloading  them  promptly  and 
helping  themselves  and  us  In  malntrinmg  an 
adequate  car  supply 

Knowing  Baltimore  &  Ohio  experience  best 
I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  I'cr  Indicating 
what  this  fine  all-round  cck  peration  means. 
by  citing  the  foUcwlng  illustration. 

In  October  of  this  year  freight  cars  en  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  moved  an  average  of  43  8 
miles  per  day  This  was  an  rill-time  hleh  fcr 
our  railn^.ad.  and  was  an  increase  of  18  4  per- 
cent over  October  1940  Together  with  other 
Improved  operating  factors,  it  had  the  effect 
of  providing  ever  23  000  additional  freight 
cars  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  this  October, 
over  last 

Despite  many  p-edicticns  that  it  couldn't 
be  done,  the  rail-oads  have  already  safely 
Burmcunted  the  traditional  peak  period  of 
car  leadings  occurring  In  the  fall.  They  have 
done  this  competently — I  might  say — with 
distinction. 

However,  It  Is  felt  even  greater  tests  frr 
the  railroads  will  come  with  the  Increasing 
prcdviction  fcr  national  defense  Further- 
more, with  the  difficulties  we  are  already  ex- 
perier^clne  In  securing  steel  for  new  cars  and 
for  the  repair  of  old.  we  may  have  to  pull 
our  belts  a  bit  tighter.  And  we  will  need 
still  greater  cooperation  from  cur  shipper 
friends. 

For  Instance,  freight  cars  on  the  railroads 
of  this  country  are  now  in  motiorf*'-only  2  •2 
hours  out  of  each  24.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
occupied  In  loading,  unloading,  switching, 
and  the  like.  If.  w^ith  shipper  cooperation. 
we  could  Increase  this  2".  hour  period  to 
Just  3  hours  per  day,  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  addlns:  360,000  freight  cars  to  cturent 
supply,  or  more  than  can  be  built  by  all 
the  car  shops  of  the  country  in  2  years. 


When  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Balti- 
more division  of  the  B  c^-  O  In  1919  with 
headquarters  here.  :t  wa.-  my  jcb  to  st.udy 
the  operating  problems  on  what  we  call  the 
"Old  Mam  Line  "  It  winds  its  'vay  as  you 
all  know,  along  the  Patapsco.  ov?r  Mt  Airy. 
to  Point  of  Rocks  m  the  Potomac  Valley,  and 
carries  all  of  our  heavy  freight  between  the 
west  and  Baltimore  and  points  further  ea.st. 
I  know  its  historical  significance  as  the  first 
public  railroad  m  America  but  I  am  afraid 
I  did  no*  appreciate  its  commercial  signifi- 
cance tn  ttie  city  of  Baltimore  Fcr  this  line, 
gentlemen,  reaching  and  running  through 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries, 
acro-s  tlie  Allechenies,  was  and  s  the  short 
line  to  the  west,  the  line  which  :;as  meant 
so  much  m  the  continued  devtlcpment  of 
Bal'imcres  natural  advantages 

Baiiiiiiore  has  had  a  steady.  hea!thy  growth. 
never  loetter  illustrated  than  by  its  relati\*e 
stability  during  tiie  dej  ression  and  the  re- 
markable upsurge  It  IS  now  enjoying  And 
the  B  (V  O  ha.s  grown  with  it.  meeting,  ade- 
quately. Its  needs  for  rail  service,  even  In 
these  abnormal  days 

We  operate  nearly  300  miles  of  tracks  and 
have  a  total  investn-.ent  of  about  $135,000,000 
in  Biiltim'  re  ana  its  vicinity.  i:n  1940  our 
disbursenients  here  were  more  than  $21,000.- 
000.  including  about  $16,000  000  in  pay  roll. 
Surely  liere  i.^^  a  mutuality  of  interest  that 
promises  much  for  the  future. 

At  the  time  I  was  a  youngster  ^ut  in  Indi- 
ana the  old  minstrel  song  Take  Me  Back, 
Back  Back  to  Bal'i.more  wa^:  tl.e  best  known 
of  all  the  current  popular  tures  Arid  I 
suppose  that  boy-  all  over  this  br:ad  country, 
hearing  and  singing  it.  wondered,  just  as  I 
did,  v.iiat  particular  virtue  BaltiTicre  had  to 
merit  this  distinction  I  learned  this  when 
I  was  a  resident  here  20  years  azo  It  isn't 
hard  to  love  Baltimore  on  the  Chesapeake, 
or  Baltimore  nestled  among  its  surrounding 
valleys,  or  Baltimore,  the  birthplace  of  AiAer- 
ican  railroading 

I  ha\e  now  come  "back  back,  back  to  Bal- 
timore." and  back  to  m.y  first  Icve.  railroad- 
ing with  the  B  &  O  .And  m  addition  to  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  closer  business  and  per- 
sonal ties  with  Mr  Willard.  Mr  Shriver.  and 
others  of  the  B  cfc  O  family  I  have  enjoyed 
very  much  making  new  friends  among  the 
bu.siness  fraternitv  and  my  ne  ghbors  here 
and  shall  lock  forward  with  pleasant  antici- 
pation to  beconimg  better  accjuamted  with 
all  of  you  as  time  goes  on 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  me  to  Join  you 
in  honoring  Mr  WUlard.  tonight,  and  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  opp.:riii.ity  of  ad- 
dressing you. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    NF'V    HAVEN 
(CONN  )    LABOR  NEV  S 


Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followir.g  editorial 
from  the  Labor  News,  New  Ha"en.  Ccnn.: 

[From  the  New  Haven   (Conn  )   Latxr  News] 

TEXT   OF  STATE  A.  F.   L.,  C,   I.  O  ,  C,  M     A.  PACT 

The  following  is  the  complete  text  of  the 
agreement  signed  this  week  by  tlie  Connecti- 


cut Federation  of  Labor,  the  Connecticut 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the 
Connecticut  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
Gov.  Robert  A  Hurley,  and  Immediately  wired 
to  President;  Roosevelt: 

"Dear  Mr  President:  All  the  Industrial 
might  and  resources  of  Connecticut,  the  full 
production  capacity  of  our  plants,  the  skills 
and  energlel  of  our  workers,  are  pledged  to 
the  service  Cf  our  country  In  the  war  effort 
against  our  enemies. 

"To  that  emd,  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
and  managtfnent  In  Connecticut,  in  confer- 
ence today,  have  pledged  to  each  other  and 
among  theaiselves  their  mutual  confidence 
and  cooperation.  Whatever  sacrifices  are 
necessary  fair  the  final  victory  will  be  made, 

"Both  labor  and  management  have  agreed 
that  there  rill  be  no  cessation  of  work  of 
production  arising  from  any  differences  which 
may  interrupt  or  curtail  in  any  way  Connecti- 
cut's ability  to  produce  the  weapons  of  vic- 
tory 

"Both  labor  and  management  have  agreed 
to  submit  t©  me,  or  to  arbiters  designated  by 
me.  all  di^erences,  no  matter  what  their 
causes,  whiih  they  are  unable  to  adjust  be- 
tween thempelves. 

I-     SOLEMN    COMPACT 

"Both  laljor  and  management  regard  this 
not  only  as  ^  patriotic  pledge  but  as  a  solemn 
compact  to  jbe  maintained  under  all  circum- 
stances and  until  victory  has  been  won. 

"They,  tofether  with  all  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut. st|ind  ready  to  answer  any  call  for 
service  and  jsacrifice,  resolved  that  our  coun- 
try will  triumph  over  all  the  evU  forces  en- 
dangering ojur  freedom  and  Independence 

"■We  subscribe  our  name  to  this  compact, 
firm  in  our  ^alth  that  victory  will  be  ours  and 
fieedom  shall  survive 

"Governof  Robert  A.  Hurley;  James  J. 
Clerkin,  president  of  the  Connecticut  Federa- 
tion of  Labpor;  Thomas  R.  Molloy.  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Congrets  of  Industrial 
Organizatio^is;  and  A.  C.  Fuller,  president  of 
the  Conne<Jticut  Manufactui'ers  Association. 

The  agreement  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
Its  kind  in  Ithe  United  States. 


Louisiana  Pharmacists  Aid  Civi'ian 
I  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

Of     ..'  'L'lsI.^.N' A 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu^day,  December  16.  1941 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
pharmacists  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

These  men  who  have  been  such  a  vital 
factor  to  the  American  way  of  life  are 
now  coming  forward  with  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  finest  plans  for  civilian  aid  in 
this  war  we  are  now  all  fighting. 

This  plan,  which  I  am  turning  over  to 
Mayor  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  as  head  of  the 
Civilian  Defense,  calls,  firs:,  for  registered 
pharmacists  in  the  parish  of  Orleans  to 
receive,  as  a  minimum,  training  in  the 
American  Red  Cross  standard  first-aid 
course — 20  hours  of  instruction,  includ- 
ing 4  hourf  of  special  work  for  black-outs. 

Second.  Each  pharmacist  completing 
the  course  ^ill  provide  himself  with  a 
24-umt  first-aid  kit,  splinti,  blanisets.  and 
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ar.v  ether  equipment  thr-t   future  emtr- 
penrv  ci^nditior.-  may  n^H^essltate. 

Third  A!!  phiirrriaci'^t ^  will  be  pre- 
pared to  act  a^  frnerci^n  \  units  organ- 
iz^^d  and  opera: inc  undi  r  the  supervi.'iion 
of  the  New  Oi^an'-  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cro^<.  it  b- me  thcroughly  under- 
stood that  em^Mgency  units  will  supple- 
ment the  work  of  hospitals  in  case  of 
dire  emergency  an ,i  wiil  n-.t  otherwise  be 
called  upon  for  spf*cific  dutie.*;. 

This  plan  was  adoptee  b>  the  Louisi- 
ana Stale  Pharmaceutira.  Asscciation 
and  the  New  Orleans  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation and  is  new  in  progress. 

These  druggists,  who  for  years  upon 
end  have  been  treating  people  of  their 
neighborhoods,  are  now  crganizing  to 
treat  the  injured  when  and  if  our  city, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  .s  attacked  by 
enemy  bombers. 

I  want  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  know  that  the  program 
of  self-sacrifice,  work,  sweat,  and  tears 
has  begun,  and  that  the  oid-time  corner 
drug-store  proprietor  s  leading  the 
march  that  will  Inevitably  bring  us  vic- 
tory. 

I  am  proud.  Mr  Si^oaker.  tnat  the 
ingenuity  of  my  own  people  divelcped 
this  idea,  which  I  hope  wiil  spread 
throughout  the  Nation  ere  long. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  has 
blazed  a  trail  m  loyalty  and  patriotism. 


Production  of  Power  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  I-  F^!.ARK.S 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M  PIERCE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01-   HErRLiENIAIlVLi 


Tuesday.  December  16.  1941 


BELBASB  CF  P.M"    J    RAVER.  BON- 
I9WILLB    POV.'ER    AD.MINISTRATOR 


M;      PIERCE 
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k- !     under 


leave  to  extend  my  re.xaiks  ;n  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  fciliowing  reU-a.'-e  by 
Paul  J  Raver  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration: 

The  impact  of  nationa.  defense,  with  its 
heavy  demand,  for  pover,  has  sharply  ec- 
celt-riitecl  the  Fed- ral  Gcvernments  hydro- 
electric program  in  the  Faclfl'  Northwest. 
Bonneville  Pcwtr  Adrainistratjr  Jaul  J  Raver 
advised  Hare  id  L  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  hi£  annual  report  en  the  "icuviiles  of 
his  Administration. 

Ui."zatlon  of  t  .e  tremendous  power  ener- 
gies cf  the  Columbia  River  has  been  accom- 
plished and  IS  being  accomplished  at  the 
tempo  set  for  th"  Nation  by  the  need  for 
Immediate  national  preparedness.'  Dr  Raver 
seid 

"Develcpment  of  new  Pacific  Northwest 
elccuometallurglcal  and  electrochemical  In- 
dustries and  expansion  of  established  indus- 
tries because  of  the  avail:<bility  of  Icw-ccst 
p  iwer  from  Ecnr.ev.lle  and  Grand  Coulee 
Dams  IJE  being  accomplished  without  sacrifice 
of  the  Government'  long-time  program  for 
devekpment  of  the  r€glon  In  accordance  with 
sound  ccnscrvatior.  practice 
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"'Vtif  f:-.-,ere' :  cv  rn'her  h.^s  cau^ec  the 
E  :.:ievi;;e  Pvwer  .^,1m.!..f'.rsi:iv  ;.  :  sjetd  up 
lib  cuii.-i;ui  ii'  li  jT  wrhii;  ai.d  ha£  brought 
abcut  a  fuither  acceleration  m  generator  in- 
stallations at  both  danis  " 

Dr  Raver  said  the  industrial  center  grow- 
ing m  the  Nor  hwest  as  the  nrult  cf  Federal 
power  development  is  helping  relieve  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  mllltarv  situation  inher- 
ent in  the  heavy  concentration  of  industry  m 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Nation,  and  i«  at 
the  same  time  providing  vital  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  Northwest  for  he  defcise  of 
the  entire  Pacific  -oast.  In  additior,  the  Bcn- 
nevllle  administrator  said  the  construction  of 
n.w  industrial  plants  is  bringing  about  a 
more  balanced  economy  for  the  region,  which 
in  the  past  has  relied  upon  tmiber  and  agri- 
culture for  Its  livelihood 

The  report  said  tjatlleshlps  and  planes  and 
tanks  may  be  destroyed,  but  with  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  power  from  the  generators 
of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Cculee  Daiu.«i  mate- 
rial needed  for  defense  may  t>€  produced  in 
an  unending  stream 

The  skeletal  essentials  of  a  high-voltage 
transmission  system  were  ready  to  serve  in- 
dustry In  itie  autumn  of  1940  when  the  first 
unit&  of  the  Aluminum  Co  oi  America's  Vnn- 
couver.  Wash.,  aliominum  teductjon  plant 
were  put  m  producticn 

Accordingly,  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, m  assuming  a  heavy  share  of  the 
defense  load  and  continuing  wiih  the  supply 
of  power  for  normal  use,  found  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  its  activities. 

The  net  results  of  the  Power  Administra- 
tion s  program  at  the  close  of  the  1941  £i.6cal 
year  showed  321.880  kilowatts  of  power  under 
contract  for  salei    annual   rate   of   power   in- 
come increased  from   »367,970  tc  $1,874.3.12; 
generating    capacity    Increa.'^ed    from    se-iOO 
kilowatts  to  208,400  kilowatts;  the  transmit* 
sion    system    increased    from    142.3    miles   to 
1.176  8    miles    and    six    new    industrial    power 
customers  already  in  the  field      All  the  new 
li.dustries    produced   materials    required    for 
defense,  and  all  were  the  first  of  their  types  to 
be  established  west  cf  the  Mississippi  River. 
Dr    Raver  emphasized  the  new   industries' 
products  and  materials-  are  necessary  in  peace 
as  well  as  war.  and  would  provide  peacetime 
employment  for  thousands  of  workers 

The"  SIX  industries  are  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America:  Electrometallurf  ical  Co  ;  Ohio 
Ferro-alloys  Co  i  Pacific  Carbide  &  Alloys  Co.: 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co  ;  and 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co 

In  addition  to  Its  executed  power  contracts 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Bonneville 
administration  had  applications  for  indus- 
trial power  totaling  nearly  1,000.000  kilowatts. 
During  the  year  the  administration. 
through  its  volume  of  power  sales,  ai>Eumed 
a  major  status  as  a  utility  enterprise  and 
through  its  planned  sales  program  found  it- 
self in  a  key  position  for  the  role  the  North- 
west would  play  in  arming  tne  Nation 

Superimposed  upon  exoandlng  peacetime 
prcductlon  were  the  new  mamifacturlng  and 
industrial  enterprises  operafng  under  de- 
fense contract  In  Oregon  and  Washington 
alone  contracts  held  by  these  enterpri>es  for 
the  period  frcm  June  1940,  t  1  March  1941. 
totaled  $720,606,730.  covering;  mainly  the 
emergency  construction  of  airciaft  navnl  ard 
marine  vessels,  ordnance,  barracks,  airports 
and   docks 

As  an  example  of  the  power  demand  of  the 
industries,  the  report  stated  that  full  opera- 
tion of  one  aluminum  reducti  ir  plant  alone 
required  a  volume  of  p-.wer  epproximately 
equal  to  the  combined  requirements  of 
Seattle  and  Taccma  In   1939. 

As  the  1941  fiscal  year  came  to  a  close, 
negotiations  were  under  way  lor  the  estab- 
lishment )f  three  additional  aluminum  re- 
duction plants 

Aluminum  was  t>ting  prc-duttd  f.xrn 
alumina  at  the  plant  of  the  A:uminum  Co. 
of  America,  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  the 
Reynolds    Metals    Co.    plant    at    Longriew, 


Wash.     Three     other      ..lumir  iir!!      rtdic'in 
plants,    nt    Tiicoma     Wa.-^h      P;>  kflTTv    vVs.'-tT 
and  Troutdale.  Ore^-     as  well  ;.s  a  iH^ncatirg 
plant  near  Troutdale.  were  pr  .jecttd  J  or  c  n- 
struction  in  the  imintd.:,''   'irt.re 

'•These  reduction  plan'-  wi..  i  r  duce  abcut 
400  000.000  pounds  of  aluminum  annually 
Alone  they  will  fill  one-fourth  il  the  Nation  s 
requirement."  of  this  strategic  metnl  and  its 
production  will  utilize  440  000  kilowatts  ot 
power"   Dr    Raver   f^aid 

To  meet  growing  dem.j:.d;  for  power,  he 
stated  construction  of  a  third  dam  on  the 
Columbia,  in  addition  to  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  Da  ■  would  be  required 
1945  This  dam  is  planned  for  Umatilla 
rapids  on  the  Columbi  i  River  He  pciiUed 
out  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administia- 
tion's  revised  estimates  showed  Northwest 
pcm'f  demands  would  reach  several  million 
kilowatts  within  the  next  few  years 

For  a  properly  integrated  rejti  ^na!  devulcp- 
ment.  the  repwrt  recuniinei;ded  governnienial 
research  be  expanded  to  cover  new  surveys  of 
raw  materials,  especially  minfrcl?,  as  wdl  as 
investigation  Into  processes,  ni'^iketing  'rans- 
portation  facUiues,  costs  and  related  matters. 
Such  studies  Blready  Indicate  alunite  de- 
p>osits  in  Washington  ma\,  due  to  availabil- 
ity of  Columbia  River  power,  be  succe.'^.'-fully 
processed  to  aluminum  and  so  relieve  the 
United  States  from  its  dependence  on  impor- 
tation of  bauxite  ore  from  Dutch  Guiana. 
New  electro  proces.'^es  indicate  many  otlier 
Northwest  minerals  now  may  become  profit- 
able in  the  region  due  tc  availability  of  power. 
"In  addition  tc  the  growth  of  industry, 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  cf  public  own- 
ership proved  Itself  anew  during  the  year."  he 
stated 

Of  44  power  contracts  executed  ciur.i.c  the 
year.  31  were  with  public  p(  wer  distntun  n 
agencies. 

"These  agencies  are  establishing  an  enviable 
record  in  reduction  of  power  costs.  Hand  in 
hand  with  reduction  m  rates  has  been  the 
increase  In  the  u'^e  of  electricity  In  North- 
west homes  and  farms" 

Demand  for  Columbia  River  power  by  coop- 
eratives, municipalities,  and  public-utility 
nistricts  continued  to  grew  during  the  year, 
and  by  June  30,  1941.  44  local  u'iltv  dis- 
tricts had  been  formed  m  Oregon  ar.o  W:ish- 
ington 

There  were  11  public-utilii\  distiiLis.  45 
coo  p)e  fa  lives,  and  35  municipalities  distrib- 
uting power  Substantial  progress  al.";o  was 
made  In  negotiations  for  purchase  by  the 
public  agencies  both  utility  district  and  mu- 
nicipalities, of  several  privately  owned  utiii'v 
systems  to  permit  the  savlCE"?  of  no:: pre  fit 
power  to  be  passed  on  to  ccn.'^umers 

"The  record  of  nine  public  at-e-.cie.'  n.  dis- 
tribution of  Columbia  River  power  covering 
periods  cf  from  £  to  18  m  nths  has  puved 
gratifying.  Without  exception  the  cost  of 
power  to  retail  customers  on  the^e  systi  ms 
was  reduced,  in  some  casf '  r;.?  rr.uch  as  50  ptr- 
cent.  an  unusual  recnr^l  f  r  ;.'M-ye.'ir  rppra- 
tlon."  Administrator  H.ver  v^id 

"The  city  of  Cascade  I^vK  Creg  frcm 
August  1939  to  Jur.r  .i'^  :f4l  n.ade  a:,  avtr- 
age  power-rate  mc.i  •  :  d  31  p'rcei.i  In 
spjte  of  this,  as  a  ri.-i;it  <:  iiitrtaStG  u.se  of 
power  per  customer,  the  c.y  iiidintalnec  its 
lotal  revenue  from  power  salts. 

Forest  Grcve.  Oieg  ,  from  November  li>39 
to  June  1941  made  reduction-^  of  from  35  to 
40  percent  without  loss  of  revenues  due  to 
Increased  pcwer  use 

"Canby.  Oreg  .  already  a  highly  succrsMul 
municipal  operation,  beean  ri.eraticns  under 
8  Bonneville  power  contrar*  en  February  1, 
1940  Reductions  made  pci-?ib!e  by  i  v^er 
purchases  from  the  Government  rf-iied  m 
reductions  averaging  44  peroent.  and  ih*  .ow- 
est  rate  in  the  United  Statef  lor  lilseial  u  « .--s 
cf  electricity 

"Skamania  County  public  utility  dit'iict 
reduced  rates,  but  revenues  frcm  power  ^ales 
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lr.crras«d  15  percent  McM.i;!;viIle.  Orfg  ,  re- 
duci-d  rates  27  p'':cent  immediately  on  pur- 
cha.-Um'  Cc!\in.i:..A  R.ver  pc'Aer,  and  during 
fi-Ciii  year  1941  ;•,-  rfail  p..)wer  e-ales  Jumped 
24    pt  rce:.' 

••W,i;:k;.ik'v;ni  d:  unty  f.r.d  Pacific  Coun'y 
districij.  :n  s.,u"-liwe.-tern  Wa.^hmgtcn,  re- 
ported Sin-ill  I r  p: c>,.Tr.'-s.  the  fiist  a  10-percent 
rare  nciiictiun  and  an  la-percent  Increa-e  in 
P',wer  sale.-  and  the  latier  leductlons  aver- 
Btrmg  abou*  25  percent,  with  an  Increa.-e  cf 
60  p'-rrem  a;  power  sales 

The  Pacific  Ccunty  d!«tr;c',  alone  was  able 
during  1941  to  br.nsj  p'^wer  service  tc  800 
l.imihf s  who  iu'\t.T  before  had  the  coiiveuieiice 
cf  electricity." 


Declaration  of  War  Against  Germany 
and  Italy 


EXTENSION"  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  O'LEARY 

OF    VS-W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Dcccmher  11.  1941 


Mr.  OLEARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  has  been  bru- 
tally invaded  by  the  Empire  of  Japan 
\\-hich  employed  peace  emissaries  as  a 
shield  to  their  unprovoked  attack.  This 
Infamy  of  the  Japanese  will  live  in  the 
memory  of  Americans  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Our  answer  v,as  swift.  A  state  of  war 
With  Japan  was  declared  to  exist  with  a 
speed  of  execution  unprecedented  in  our 
history. 

Our  armed  forces  have  already 
launched  a  campaign  in  the  Pacific 
which  I  am  confident  will  avenpe  our 
Army  and  Navy  dead,  struck  down  by  the 
stealth  of  a  trcaclierous  foe. 

"Remember  Pear!  Harbor"  will  be  our 
slogan  in  this  just  war  that  will  not  end 
unril  the  Japanese  military  and  naval 
menace  has  been  totally  destroyed. 

FollowinK  the  Japanese  attacks  the 
German  and  Italian  Governments  de- 
clared war  on  us.  thus  offlcially  approv- 
ing the  murder  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
on  the  Pacific  islands.  They  have  taken 
this  action  as  another  phase  of  their 
well-practiced  treachery  that  has  sub- 
jugated and  enslaved  Europe.  Germany 
and  Italy  had  joined  with  Japan  in  an 
alliance  against  us. 

Today  we  have  given  immediate  an- 
swer to  Germany  and  Italy,  with  whom 
We  have  declared  a  .'rtate  of  war,  thrust 
upon  us,  to  exist.  We  repeat  in  regard  to 
Germany  and  Italy: 

"Remember  Pearl  Harbor." 

Tlie  practical  unanimity  with  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  message,  de- 
clared a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  our 
country  and  Japan  and  Germany  and 
Italy  shows  that,  legaidless  of  cur  nat- 
ural variance  of  opinici.  prior  to  this 
time,  we  would  only  accept  war  if  thrust 
upon  us  and  that  we  were  all  striving  for 
I>eace  as  our  common  objective,  differing 
mainly  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
our  Involvement  in  war. 


I  believed  some  years  ago  that  we 
might  be  in  danger  of  fu'^ure  a:tack.  I 
felt  then  that  we  should  prepare  and  do 
everything  possible  to  gain  time  while  we 
greatly  strengthened  our  defen.se.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
effort.?  of  the  Presideni  and  Congress  as 
a  whole  was  to  delay  an  assault  upon  us 
as  long  as  it  was  within  our  power  to 
do  so. 

The  very  fact  that  wp  were  attacked 
in  the  midst  of  peace  negotiations,  dur- 
ing which  we  merely  argutd'for  the  jus- 
tice of  a  policy  that  shoulo  be  acceptable 
to  any  honest  guverntnenf,  proves  that 
our  enemies  knew  we  sought  interna- 
tional pt'ace.  It  also  shows  tiat  they 
never  had  any  other  plan  but  that  of 
pursuir;gs|!iiir  as  the  only  foreu  n  pohcy 
thf'y  weie  willing  to  follow. 

Besides  supporting  naval  rearmament 
before  Japan  denounced  the  5-c-3  naval 
ratio,  t-.edvocated  and  supported  the 
mercharrc- HrEM«tfif"  expansion  tc  provide 
our  battle  f!feets  wiih  sufficient  auxiliaries 
and  supply  sh/ps.  includm'g  ta.ikers  as 
well  a.=;  to  recapture  our  forei.rn  trade, 
I  drew  attention  to  the  fa-^ter  speed  of 
the  Japanese  tankers,  urpinc  wi'ii  ollieis 
in  Congress  that  our  specifications  pro- 
vide for  higher  speeds.  Our  Navy  re- 
quired reinforcements  to  even  reach 
treaty  strength  while  our  merchant  ma- 
rine was  quickly  becoming  obsolete. 

Fortunately  our  vast  merchar^t  marine 
expansion  program  was  well  on  its  way 
to  fulfillment  before  tlie  present  Euro- 
pean war  began,  since  wluch  'ime  ship 
construction  work  has  been  speeded  up 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  I^oUowmg 
tills,  I  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's air  corps  expansion  policy. 

During  the  lull  in  the  European  war — 
the  so-called  phoney  war  period  many  of 
us  took  the  floor  of  the  House  warnme 
against  complacency  and  adviKatine  a 
substantial  expansion  of  our  Navy.  On, 
February  15,  1940,  in  a  speech  on  na\ak.^ 
expansion,  I  said:  > 

.^e:ere=sion  stalks  the  world  T;',e  modern 
m.mnor  rf  waging  war  allows  r^o  xw.e  to  pre- 
pare. We  must  be  ever  ready  H,  ve  we  not 
been  witnesses  to  the  hghtning  strokes  of 
the  mcd-^rn  war  machines.'  We  are  living  at 
a  time  when  weakness  means  death  and 
strength  means  life. 

Only  a  few  months  later  Norway  and 
Denmark  were  invaded  and  not  long 
afterward  the  Low  Countr'es  ar.d  France 
were  conquered  by  Germany. 

This  military  disaster  confionted  us 
with  an  emergency  that  inspi.ed  us  to 
vote  overwhelmingly  for  a  two-ocean 
navy,  enormous  appropriation;  for  de- 
fense, including  the  largest  air  force  m 
the  world,  and  army  expansicn  by  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

I  supported  the  principle  behind  t;;e 
Lease-Lend  Act  of  giving  aid  to  England 
and  other  countries  opposing  the  aggres- 
sors, but  preferred  at  the  timi^  an  out- 
right grant  of  money,  for  whicb  m.odifi- 
cation  I  voted.  But  when  th?  present 
policy  was  adopted  by  Congress  I  voted 
for  the  appropriations  implementing  the 
lease-lend  bill.  I  firmly  believed  that  aid 
to  the  democracies  should  be  given  by 
our  country,  but  that  the  manner  of  giv- 
ing such  aid  was  more  a  matter  of  strat- 
egy in  which  our  defense  was  tc  be  com- 
pletely served. 


However,  once  a  policy  was  adopted  by 
Congress  it  became  my  policy.  During 
times  of  emergency  I  beheve  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  our  Government  after 
complete  debate  in  Congress  should  be 
the  policy  followed  by  all,  for  unity  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  our  people  in 
any  crisis.  America  united  presents  a 
more  formidable  aspect  to  our  enemies 
than  any  other  single  factor. 

In  her  whole  history  America  was 
never  more  united  than  .she  is  today. 
Her  unity,  expressed  through  her  elected 
Representatives  in  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  last  Monday  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  our  leader  in 
this  grave  crisis,  was  the  m.ost  inspiring 
experience  I  have  had  in  my  whole  life. 

There  was  present  the  great  spirit  of 
patriotic  devotion  wh:ch  resolved  that 
'these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  Nfition,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  tlie  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth,"        , 


Whiteface,  Tex..  Teachers  and  Students 
100  Percent  in  Purchasmg  Defense 
Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueskay,  December  16.  194.1 


LETTER  FROM  THE  StlFERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS^ P.  O    SMITH,  OF  WHITEFACE, 
N     TEX. 


;1 


Mr.  MArtON.  Mr.'  Speaker,  the  first 
letter  coming  to  my  attention  on  Monday 
morning  of  this  week  was  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  P.  O.  Smith,  of  the 
Whiteface  Public  Schools,  Whiteface. 
Tex.,  stating  that  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents and  others  associated  with  his 
school  were  100  percent  in  the  purchasing 
of  defense  Ijonds  and  stamps.  I  know  of 
no  other  school  which  has  equaled  this 
record.  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful 
achievement,  and  I  feel  that  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Smith  can  appropriately  be 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  letter  is  inspiring  evidence  of  the 
unity  and  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    It  is  as  follows: 

WiiiTrFACE  PUBLIC  Schools, 
Whitejace.  Tex.,  December  12.  1941. 
Hon    George  Mahon, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\r  Mr.  Mahon:  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  report  our  school 
100  percent  in  buying  defense  bonds  and 
stamps.  I  atn  enclosing  a  list  of  all  those 
who  have  bought  defense  bonds  and  stamps. 
I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  a  group  of  people  who  has  shown  such 
a  united  eflbrt.  The  boys  and  girls  have 
proved  in  this  drive  that  they  are  ready  to 
answer  the  call  100  percent. 
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Following  -he  President'  speech,  tr.e  ;>:<  a 
of  ICO-peicent  participation  in  the  cti*:.  t 
program  spread  like  wildfire,  until  ou  De- 
cember 12,  1941.  all  the  students,  teachers, 
bus  drlve.s.  Janitors,  trustees,  and  county 
superintendent  had  invested  in  a  stamp  or 
bond  in  the  total  amount  of  WIO  50. 

Whiteface  schools  want  to  be  among  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  purpose 
that  goes  with  true  Americ:;nism;  we  pledge 
anew  our  allegiance  to  our  country,  and  we 
trust  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  serve  in  any 
way  that  we  may  be  needed 

This     community      appreciates      sincerely 
your  untiring  efforts  in  this  challenging  pro- 
gram, and  we  want  you  to  feel  that  you  may 
depend  iip<3n  Whiteface  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Yours  sincerely, 

P.  O    Smith 


The  Bill  of  Rights  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  KF  Nt.-M-^KS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

or  Mississupi 

IN   THE  HOtSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  16.  1941 


RADIO    ADDRESS     OF     HON      .ARCHIBALD 
MAtLEItH 


Mr.  COLI  INS  M:  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  •  \'  •  :  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  in.,lwd.  the  following  speech  by 
Hon.  Archibald  MacLcish.  Librarian  of 
the  Library  on  Conpiess.  broadcast  from 
the  Me*ropolitan  Opera  on  the  aft<?r- 
noon  of  Saturday.  December  13,  1941: 

We  celebrate  on  Monday  an   anniversary — 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  cf 
the  adoption  cl  the  Bill   of    Rights— which 
means    more,    I    think,    tc    us    than    to    any 
previous  generation  of  Am'Ticans.  except  that 
generation  alone  which  wen  those  rights  and 
enacted  them  into  fundamental  law      Some 
of  the  geperations  of  Amencnns  in  between 
Inclined  to  take  their  liberties  for  granted 
Freedom  seemed  to  them  the  natural  order  of 
the  world;  the  inevitable  order  of  the  future. 
In  country  after  country  they  saw  civil  and 
religious   tyranny   weakened   or   overthrown 
The  right  of  men  to  think  as  they  pleased, 
to  worship  as   they  pleased,  was  recognized 
across  an  evcr-wldering  area  of  their  world. 
The  geography  of  liberty  was  the  expanding 
geography  uf  the  time  and  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic  stood  securely  at  its   center.     Not 
only  the  two  oceans  of  tht  ir  physical  security 
but  the  great  and  increasing  breadth  of  this 
expanse   of   freedom,   gave    them   confidence 
that  no  earthly  power  could  challenge  their 
Institutions   or   threaten   their  way   of  life. 
Even   more  than  the   10-day  breadth  of   the 
Atlantic  and  the  20-day  breadth  cf  the  Pa- 
cific, the  vast  and  ever-widening  tide  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  human  freedom, 
put  their  minds  at  rest. 

Our  generation  of  Americans  does  not  take 
Its  liberties  for  granted.  Our  generation  ol 
Americans  has  learned  ol  its  own  knowledge 
tliat  no  nation  of  freemen,  not  even  our  own. 
can  sit  back  In  confidert  assurance  behind 
the  breadth  of  it.3  oceans  and  the  nobility 
Of  its  beliefs.  The  Paci£c,  which  was  weeks 
across  In  our  fathers'  time.  Is  now  4  days. 
The  Atlantic,  which  was  10  days  wide.  Is 
now  a  dozen  ho"  rs.  And  the  geography  of 
Uberty  which  Included  cnce  the  larger  part 
Of  Europe  and  great  areas  of  A£ia  is  now  con- 


tracted until  there  i-  no  pait  of  tlie  cartn 
beyond  this  hemisphere  where  liberty  exists 
except  in  struggle  for  its  life. 

Even  here — even  in  this  hemisphere  which 
was  the  cradle  of  universal  liberty — liberty 
has  been  attacked  The  gangsters  of  tyr- 
anny who  have  destroyed,  one  after  the 
other,  the  free  governments  of  Europe,  wno 
for  years  l-ave  robbed  and  murdered  and 
plundered  from  the  western  shore  of  con- 
tinental Europe  to  the  eastern  shore  of  con- 
tinental Asia,  have  combined  now  to  rob 
and  plunder  in  the  Western  World.  Their 
long  appaient  purpose  to  destroy  the  lil>er- 
ties  of  all  men  everywhere  and  rule  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  has  been  exposed  at  last 
by  acts  of  treachery  so  shameleis.  and  of 
force  so  brutal,  and  of  fraud  so  vile  that  no 
man  living  can  have  any  doubt  of  their 
Intention,  or  of  the  kind  of  rule  they  would 
impose  upon  us  if  they  could 

It  is  this  knowledge  which  creates  the 
solemn  purpose  of  otir  lives  today  and  all 
our  tflorts  as  a  Nation.  We  are  determined, 
first,  to  resist  and  overcome  the  attack  now 
made  upon  us.  We  have  no  doubt  that  wo 
shall  overcome  <t.  The  war  will  be  long  and 
difficult  and  many  men  will  suffer  in  u.  but 
the  outcome  is  as  certain  as  the  setting  of 
the  rising  sun 

Second,  we  are  determined  to  create  again 
a  world  In   which   the  free  may  have   their 
freedom      It  is  not  in  our  power   nor  in  the 
power   of  any  men  to  recreate   the   physical 
geography  which  protected  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica in  its  early  days.     We  could  not.  if  we 
would,  restore  the  breadth  cl  the  Atlantic  or 
Increase  the  Pacific  to  the  width  our  fathers 
knew — a    width    too    great    for    treachery    or 
for  .«:udden  and  concealed  attack      But  it  is 
in  our  power  to  restore  that  other  ge<graphy 
which,  even  more  than  the  geography  cl  our 
oceans,  gave  our  freedom  strength.     It  is  in 
our  power  to  restore  the  geography  of  freedom. 
Even    In    the    old    world    of    oceans    many 
weeks  across,  freedom  could  not  breathe  with- 
out surrounding  freedoms     In  the  new  world 
cf   iceans  measured    in   hours  freedom   will 
stifle    unless    the    surrounding    air    is    free. 
Thr^-e    generations    ago    u    President    of    the 
United  States  declared  that  this  Nation  could 
not  survive  half  slave  and  half  free      Today 
the  narrowed  world  itself  cannot  survive  half 
slave  and  half  In  freedom     The  slavery  must 
be    turned    to   freedom    or   the   free   will    be 
enslaved 

It  is  our  purpose,  therefore,  not  only  to 
resist  the  outrage  of  the  attack  now  made 
upon  us.  It  is  our  purpose  to  end  cnce  and 
for  all  the  infamous  slavery  of  men  and 
peoples  which  has  bred  this  outrage.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  create  again  the  human, 
decent,  moral  world  in  which  the  liberties  of 
peoples  are  secure 

Our  enemies,  the  aggressors  and  the  tyrants 
of  this  time,  demand  for  themselves  and  for 
their  principles  of  tyranny  what  they  choose 
to  call  their  coprosperity  sphere,  their  room 
to  live,  their  "lebcnsraum" — by  which  fine 
words  they  mean  that  they  demand  the  con- 
tinents of  the  planet  to  exploit — the  con- 
quered populations  of  the  earth  to  rule 

We  also,  freemen  and  defenders  of  free- 
dom, have  demands:  but  not  of  wealth  and 
not  of  land  and  not  of  conquered  nations  or 
exploited   toil. 

The  freemen  and  the  defenders  of  freedom 
demand  for  themselves  and  for  their  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  decency,  a  freeman's 
air:  a  space  in  which  their  principles  and 
practices  of  freedom  may  draw  breath  and  live. 
They  c'^mand  for  themselves  and  for  their 
principle  of  liberty  an  end  to  the  slavery  cf 
men,  the  poisoning  of  minds,  the  deliberate 
corruption  of  the  word  itself  which  have  bred 
the  choking  fumes  of  lies  and  fraud  and 
treachery  and  war  in  which  no  liberty  can 
live. 

We  Americans  of  this  generation  have  kept 

our  rendezvous  ■with  destiny.     We  have  met 

I    face  to  face  the  forces  of  evil  which  had  pur- 


posed lu  destroy  our  ant.ent  f ret  don-.s  as  a 
people  and  cur  lives  as  nu  n  Wc  will  not  re- 
tire from  that  meetir.g  until  we  have  assured 
our  sons  and  daughters  in  this  country  a 
freeman's  air  to  breathe  a  "-pace  f' r  frccdcm 
to  survive  and  triumph 


Use  the  National  Youth  Administration  To 
Teach  American  Manpower  To  Build 
and  Fabricate  Machines  for  War  Uses, 
To  Instruct  Citizens  Along  Mechanical 
Lines.  To  Train  Others  To  Care  for  tie 
Sick  and  Wounded,  and  for  Our  Further 
Military  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF   Mi.'s.';iss:rri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H KrHESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Drccmbcr  15    1941 


Mr,  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  careful 
study  has  convinced  me  that  tht  N.  Y  A. 
occupies  a  key  position  in  ou;  national 
eflort  to  win  the  war.  Thv  contribution 
it  has  already  made  to  doft-n.^e  i.s  vt  ry 
great.  So  far  this  ytar.  neaiiy  400. OCO 
youth  who  received  th'ir  initiai  woik 
experience  on  N.  Y.  A.  prc.^eclb  were  en- 
abled to  obtain  .iobs  in  American  indus- 
try This  is  a  significant  and  important 
addition  to  our  capacity  to  produce  war 
goods. 

Mechanized  v^ar  d-.mand^  a  meehan- 
ically  mmded  and  mccl^aaically  train<  d 
Nation.  It  will  do  us  lit  Lie  good  to  plan 
to  expand  our  output  of  bombers  and 
tanks  and  ships  if  we  fajil  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  mech.anically  trained 
personnel.  It  will  do  us  l::tle  good  to 
build  a  large  army  and  supply  it  with  all 
the  implement. >^  of  mechanized  warfare 
if  we  fail  to  provide  that  arrr.y  with  men 
who  are  familiar  with  mechanical  de- 
vices. We  have  to  rcccgnizr  that  b.ith 
the  Army  and  indu.^tiy,  vshich  m  this 
kind  of  war  ar--  bound  t"c.  ther  into  a 
single  effort,  -vill  be  unablf^  to  achieve 
victory  unless  tliey  are  prov.dcd  '.vith  the 
necessar>'  manrcw.r  and  labor  power. 

Without  losing  any  nioi"^  tinic  we  mu.st 
master  the  lesson  that  was  painfully 
learned  m  Gv-^at  Britain  After  Dun- 
kerque,  when  Britain  had  to  expai.d  its 
armed  forces,  it  found  that  it  rtquired 
the  same  types  of  m'^chamcally  trained 
men  for  its  mechanized  armed  forces  that 
were  most  urgentl;-  needed  m  it.';  w  j.r  in- 
dustries. Because  the  Army  had  to  be 
expanded  at  all  costs,  it  was  f  xpa.idrd  by 
pulling  trained  men  out  of  indu.--' ry— out 
of  the  factories  which  wpre  straining  to 
turn  out  tanks  and  planes  Tht  inrvita- 
ble  result  of  Britain's  shortac^  '^f  sk;Il  d 
labor  was  an  in-.pairm-n*  cf  armament 
output. 

Here  In  America,  even  before  we  have 
approached  an  all-out  war  effort,  there 
are  labor  shortages  m  a  number  of  occu- 
pations which  are  needed  b?*h  by  indus- 
try and  the  a:mcd  seiviccs.     \Vh(  n  we 
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really  get  going — and  thert  is  no  time  to 
lose— ^these  >horraiU'.s  vvil'  reach  desper- 
ate acutoness  unlt>s  ve  take  bold  and 
effective  ni'  a.sures  immediately.  To  mo- 
bilize our  industrial  resoiuces,  to  make 
sure  thar  every  machine  has  a  compe- 
tenr  worker  to  operate  it  24  hours  a  day, 
we  havt-  to  plan  ahead  for  the  time  when 
the  nunibt>r  of  m£ichines  will  be  vastly 
larger  than  the  present  available  supply 
of  skilled  Uibor. 

It  is  in  the  fit  Id  of  supplying  this 
trained  labor  power  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  ha.^  already  made 
a  great  contribution.  It  fits  into  the  war 
effort  now  trom  both  the  military  and 
industrial  standpoints  The  types  of 
work  which  it  has  provided  for  inexperi- 
enced yount;  men  and  women  has  already 
increased  the  mechanically  trained  pait 
of  our  labor  force  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. But  the  job  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  has  just  begun,  for  there 
are  still  millions  of  young  people — not 
only  those  who  are  entirely  unemployed 
but  also  those  in  nonessential  occupa- 
tions or  industries  which  vMll  have  to  be 
curtailed — who  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  mechanical  sk.lls.  and 
thus  be  made  ready  to  serve  their  coun- 
try either  in  war  industries  or  the  armed 
forces.  In  addition  the  National  Youth 
Administration  builds  youth  physically 
and  strengthens  their  morale.  These 
youths  have  learned  how  to  work.  They 
have  been  helped  by  democracy,  and 
they  are  eacer  to  devote  their  energies, 
enthusiasm,  and  new  skills  to  the  defense 
of  democracy 

These  facts  are  self-evident  when  th.e 
types  of  experience  and  training  given 
en  N,  Y.  A,  projects  are  examined.  The 
curtailment  of  these  functions  would  be 
a  step  backward  in  the  total  war  effort 
of  our  country.  Let  me  describe  in  more 
detail  the  important  defense  jobs  now 
being  performed  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
has  over  4,200  siiops,  in  which  over 
150,000  young  people  are  learning  impor- 
tant industrial  skills.  Included  in  these 
shop.s  are  358  machine  shops,  335  sheet- 
metal  shops,  273  weldinc  shops,  31  foun- 
dries, 90  forge  and  blacksmith  shops.  155 
radio  work.<hops,  106  electrical  shops,  39 
aviation  service  shops,  296  automotive 
maintenance  shops,  and  101  shops  for 
pattern  making  and  joinery.  These 
shops  are  production  units,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  articles  are  manu- 
factured for  public  use.  For  examp:e, 
N.  Y.  A.  shops  manufacture  a  large  va- 
riety of  equipment  and  supplies  needed 
by  the  military  services.  Last  year, 
am.ong  other  things,  tliey  produced  over 
32  000  hand  tools,  12,000  gun  parts,  70,- 
000  parts  of  machines,  55.000  containers, 
and  over  100.000  special  bolts,  nuts, 
screws,  and  washers — all  turned  over  for 
military  use.  They  made  and  repaired 
radio  transmitters,  electric  motors,  and 
generators,  worked  on  the  repair  of  naval 
vessels  and  aircraft.  For  the  use  of  local 
governments  and  institutions.  N.  Y.  A. 
projects  produced  such  items  as  school 
furniture,  hand  tools,  equipment  parts 
signs,  containers,  electrical  fixtures,  and 


similar  articles  that  Involve  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  tools  and  machines. 
Nearly  a  half  a  million  pieces  of  school 
furniture,  2,000,000  garments,  ar-.d  59,000 
stamped  and  pressed  metal  pirt.-  also 
indicate  the  extent  of  productio.n. 

These  products,  though  they  may  be 
small  compared  to  cur  total  reed,  add 
to  the  available  .nipply  of  war  ecuipment. 
But.  far  more  important,  the  woik  on 
these  products  sives  real  wr-rk  experience 
arid  trauimg  to  thousand.-  cl  young 
people.  Thi-  is  the  v. oik  experience 
netdtd  by  entrants  into  the  military 
seiv,ct.-  and  by  our  war  indu.^tr  (j.  Fac- 
toiies  Will  be  a'oie  to  produce  more  tanks 
and  p'.i.ne^  becau>f  tti(;u.-ands  of  these 
yoiin:  woikers  were  able  "".o  qualify  for 
:  bs  m  v.'dr  mdu.-tries.  The  Army  will 
ha\e  better  trained  mem  wh'^n  these 
ymnp  men  are  mductxi  into  the  services 
they  Will  have  had  the  experience  that 
teaches  them  hew  to  use  tocl.-  and  me- 
chanical weapons,  to  make  minor  repairs 
in  equipment,  and  to  ad_ipt  themselves 
quickly  to  the  d-mand,-  of  mechanized 
v\a.  [are. 

We  would  be  much  bettei  oH.  tcday  if  in 
the  past  year  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration had  been  civen  funds  sufficient 
to  provide  this  training  to  a  million  more 
younpmen.  Instead  cf  curtailing  N.  V  A. 
training  at  the  pi-esent  time,  \ve  should 
expand  it.  Eveiy  man  we  train  reduces 
the  dancer  of  labor  .-hortages  and  helps 
to  increase  war  production. 

A  total  war  effort  m.eans  more  than 
tlie  production  of  the  machines  and  im- 
plements of  wan  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance is  civilian  defense.  Here,  too, 
tlie  N.  Y,  A.  has  an  im.portant  role  to 
play,  both  in  its  effect  on  m.orale  build- 
ing and  in  its  training  of  young  pfople 
to  do  the  jobs  that  have  to  be  done  c^ut- 
sid?  the  factories  producing  war  ma- 
terials. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
supplies  thousands  of  young  people  to 
locai,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  which 
are  very  important  in  civil-an  defen.~e. 
These  youth  do  clerical  work  and  piov;de 
technical  assistance  where  necessary. 
They  learn  to  work  while  they  are  giving 
this  help,  and  the  net  effec'  is  better 
civihan  defense  and  better  workers. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  hoispital  work 
of  N.  Y,  A.  employees.  There  already 
exists  a  shortage  of  hospital  personnel 
be^cause  many  have  left  to  take  posts  both 
witn  the  military  and  industrial  branches 
of  the  defense  program.  This  shortage 
will  rapidly  assume  critical  proportions. 
The  lack  of  trained  ward  aide,^  and  order- 
lies doing  the  mynad  tasks  connected 
with  the  operation  of  a  hospital — laun- 
dry, laboratory,  kitchen,  and  mainte- 
nance— may  well  find  our  hospitals  un- 
able to  fulfill  their  increased  duties  in  an 
adequate  manner. 

Anticipating  this  situation,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  had  de- 
veloped a  program  tc  demonstrate  what 
could  be  dene.  The  denionstration  is 
taking  place  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Cleveland  Hospi'al 
Council.  In  April  of  this  year,  over  1,003 
youth  between  the  ages  cf  18  and  25 
had  been  assigned  to  12  Cleveland 
hospitals.     These  youth  did  net  replace 
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the  skilled  aid  trained  workers  employed 
by  the  hospitals.  Their  job  was  to  relieve 
nurses  and  technicians  of  many  of  their 
routine  houaekecping  and  manual  func- 
tions, allowitig  them  to  concentrate  en 
the  more  te^chnical  and  vital  jobs  that 
had  to  be  dCne.  Through  this  N.  Y.  A. 
project,  the  hospitals  were  provided  with 
assistance  "during  the  period  when  they 
had  to  adjtist  to  the  increase  in  their 
work  due  to  cur  intense  defense  efforts. 
By  this  timg,  these  youth  have  had  the 
e:ip2r:ence  afid  training  that  makes  them 
even  more  valuable  to  the  hospitals,  and 
they  are  gradually  being  employed'  as 
regular  staff  members  by  the  hospitals  as 
funds  becomie  available. 

Djring  January  of  this  year,  ever 
15,000  young  people  were  employed  by 
the  National  Youth  Administration  on 
hospital  attt'ndant  projects  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  addition,  N.  Y.  A.  projects 
produced  a|>out  10,000,000  articles  of 
hospital  supplies  for  public  institutions. 
These  activities  should  be  encouraged 
and  extended.  In  wartime,  we  must 
make  sure  tliat  we  have  adequate  hospital 
facilities  an^  trained  personnel  to  stafT 
them.  Thisi  insurance  is  as  much  a  part 
of  military  defense  as  it  is  civilian  de- 
fense, and  vfe  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
chances  on  either  effort  being  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  facilities,  equipment,  or 
personnel.  *The  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  to  bujld  new  and  emergency  hos- 
pitals, whicfc  are  sorely  needed,  will  not 
be  compleoely  successful  unless  the 
auxiliary  petsonnel.  such  as  the  National 
Youth  Administration  is  capable  of  de- 
veloping, is  ilso  made  available. 

National  Youth  Administration  proj- 
ects do  much  more  than  provide  train- 
ing opportunities,  although  that  objective 
alone  is  suf^cient  to  make  the  program 
essential  in  the  present  situation.  By 
developing  proper  work  habits,  by  pro- 
\1ding  thousands  of  youth  with  healthful 
meals,  by  proper  work  discipline  on  the 
job.  there  is  developed  in  these  youth  the 
confidence,  reliability,  and  morale  so 
essential  to  successful  war  production. 
They  learn  how  to  work  with  other  peo- 
ple, how  tO;  obey  orders,  how  to  follow 
safety  practices,  and  how  to  really  work 
in  accordance  with  plans.  Every  military 
and  industi*ial  leader  knows  that  con- 
fused or  untrained  replacements  can 
wreck  an  oi^ration,  that  competent  re- 
placements jare  vital  to  the  success  of 
an  operatiffi.  By  giving  these  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  become  compe- 
tent we  are  simply  taking  the  common- 
sense  step  ci  providing  adequate  replace- 
ments, bothiin  a  military  and  industrial 
sense. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  present 
war  will  last  we  do  knew,  however,  that 
we  have  to  do  everything  we  can  to  in- 
sure its  subcess.  Our  plans  must  be 
broad  in  virion  and  bold  in  execution. 
In  terms  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  we 
must  remember  that  each  year  over 
2.000,000  yotmg  people  reach  18  years  of 
age.  Nearlsf  three-fourths  of  this  num- 
ber, over  1.700.000  young  people,  are 
ready  to  looi  for  their  first  job.  We  must 
use  this  fio*  of  new  workers  to  expand 
our  production  of  war  m.atenals,  to  serve 
their  counti-j'  in  the  armed  forces  If  ncc- 
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essary,  and  to  perform  their  functions 
which  strengthen  our  war  effoit.  To 
allow  these  energetic  jouth  to  remain 
idle  or  untrained,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  more  unskilled  manual  labor  than 
we  can  afford,  is  to  negl?ct  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  a  valuable  resouice. 

The  National  Youtlt  Administration, 
through  its  work  projects,  can  give  them 
the  training  that  makes  them  the  kind  of 
workers  which  we  are  going  to  need  in 
unlimited  numbers. 

The  National  Youth  AdmJnistration  is 
a  defense  agency  by  the  very  definition 
of  defense.  Because  it  came  into  being 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  was  defending 
itself  only  against  social  and  economic 
dangers,  it  is  widely  regarded  as  a  non- 
defense  agency,  and  apprcpriations  to  it 
are  likewise  thought  of  as  nondefense  in 
nature.  But  this  concept  rests  on  a 
definition  of  defense  waich  is  so  narrow- 
as  to  become  meaningless.  Actually,  our 
defense  needs  are  such  that  if  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  were  not 
already  in  operation,  an  agency  of  ex- 
actly the  safne  character  would  have  to 
be  brought  into  existence  for  defense 
purposes.  We  are  fcrtunate  that  the 
established  agency,  its  excellent  nation- 
ally distributed  faciliti<'S,  and  its  experi- 
enced administrative  iDersonnel.  are  al- 
ready on  hand,  fully  prepared  to  m.ake 
an  indispensable  contribution  to  our 
total  war  effort. 


The  Soybean  Farmers  Victimized — The 
Order  Heretofore  Entered  Should  Be 
Rescinded  and  Due  Hearings  Granted 

EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

CT  Nf.v   V    k:-; 
IN  THE  HOUSL  Of  RLl  hLdEN  lATIVES 

Tuesday.  Deceviber  16.  1941 


LETTER  OF  HON  FRANCIS  D  CULKIN.  OF 
NEW  YORK.  TO  LEON  HENDERSON. 
ADMINISTRATOR.  PRICE  CONTROL  AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  soy- 
bean farmers  of  New  York  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Nation,  have  been  seriously 
prejudiced  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson.  Administrator  of  the  Price 
Control  Administration,  freezing  the 
price  of  soybean  oil. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  have  been 
encouraeed  to  go  into  soybean  raising, 
which  they  have  come  to  lock  upon  as  a 
cash  crop.  At  the  time  when  they  are 
marketing  their  product  they  find  the 
price  for  soybtans  depressed  at  least  25 
percent  by  the  effect  of  this  order.  The 
order,  be  it  said,  was  issued  without  any 
preliminary  hearing  thereon  and  the  sit- 


uation is  aggravated  ftirther  by  the  fact 
that  the  order  wa^  n,  ie  retroactive  to 
November  26.  1941.  Ti..-  ^.^kes  the  bread 
out  of  the  farmers'  mouths,  makes  them 
distrust  the  Government,  and  dis- 
courages them  in  their  patriotic  eflcrts  to 
mcrease  their  production  in  this  line. 

I  make  bold  to  suggest  that  the  Price 
Administrator.  Mr.  Henderson,  undo  the 
g  eat  wrong  that  has  been  done  this 
type  of  farmer  by  rescinding  this  order 
and  putting  the  matter  up  for  hearing. 
Prices  have  not  advanced  to  parity, 
and  the  farmers  are  yet  to  get  a  living 
price  for  their  product  in  this  field.  The 
distinguished  Administrator  »s  said  to 
hate  every  form  of  social  injustice.  Here 
is  a  case  where  he  has  unwittingly  done 
a  great  wrong  to  a  group  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  endeavoring  to  play 
their  part  in  this  national-defense  pro- 
gram. 

I  append  hereto  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson protesting  this  order  and  request- 
ing its  rescission  so  that  the  matter  may 
be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  the  true 
facts. 
The  letter  follows: 

Decxmber  15,  1941. 
Hon    Leon  Henderson. 

Admin.siTatvT.  Price  Control 

Ad mtnusf ration  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  De-ak  Mr  HrNOERsoN :  I  am  Ju5t  In  re- 
ceipt of  a  lettei  from  Mr  Stewart  D  Ormsby. 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Oswego 
&OV  Products  Corporation,  located  at  Oswego, 
NY. 

This  letter  protests  in  vigorous  terms  your 
order,  recently  entered,  placing  a  ceiling  on 
edible  fats  and  oils  at  the  level  of  November 
26    1941 

Mr  Orm5by  Is  an  export  In  this  field  and 
last  year  processed  over  t700  000  worth  of 
soybeans  In  his  plant.  These  beans  were 
produced  by  Ir.rmers  In  New  York  and  otter 
States  who  are  relying  on  soybeans  as  one 
of  their  cash  crops  Mr  Ormsby  makes  the 
point,  which  seems  to  m>.»  unanswerable,  that 
\i  a  price  ceiling  of  appioximately  10  cents 
is  put  on  so>bfan  oil  the  price  cf  the  meal 
inu«t  be  advanced  This.  I  believe  is  sound 
logic.  As  a  result  of  this  order  you  are  giving 
the  farmers  both  barrels  The  dairy  farmer 
ts  obliged  to  pay  more  for  his  soybean  meal 
and  the  soybean  raiser  gets  less  for  his  crop. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  prices  of  soy- 
beans have  yet  advanced  to  a  break-rven 
point  fcr  the  farmer  He  needs  more  than  a 
brenk-even  price  to  make  up  for  the  10  years 
of  below-zero  levels.  My  own  Impression  is 
that  ycu  have  unwittingly  done  a  great 
dam.^ge  to  the  soybean  farmers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  urged  and  demanded 
that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  get 
Into  the  business  of  raising  soybeans  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense.  Now  comes  this 
ordt-r  from  your  office  putting  a  price  ceiling 
on  soybean  oil  so  lew  that  the  farmers  are 
unable  to  obtam  a  living  price  for  their 
prccuct 

To  further  aggravate  this  unfortunate  per- 
formance, it  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
farmers  are  marketing  their  soybean  crops 
and  of  necessity  making  clans  for  next  years 
planting.  The  whole  tiling  seems  cockeyed 
to  me. 

I  reipectfully  urge  tha.  this  order,  herein- 
before referred  to.  be  rescinded  and  that  the 
matter  be  the  subject  of  hearings  either  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency  or  your  own  organization 
Very  sincerely  you:*. 

Fr.^nc:s  D    Cvlk:n, 


So-Called  Cual-Citizenship  Bill 
I 


EXTEN.'^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^      HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F.EIKESENT.ATlVES 


Tuesday.  DcccpibtT  16.  1941 


Mr.  R.\NKTN  f  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  c;:  >..:.; ci.;y  wi  ha.  up  for  ccn- 
sideration  H.  R  6109,  which  was  osten- 
sibly directed  at  the  question  of  dual 
citizenship.  I  cffered  an  amendment  to 
the  measure  whxh  would  have  done  what 
the  proponents  of  the4)ill  contended  the 
measure  would  do. 

My  amendment  was  voted  dcwn  b:- 
cause  a  majority  of  the  Members  did  not 
understand  the  situation.  I  hope  it  will 
bf^  inserted  in  the  Stnate. 

I  notice  in  this  morni'.i?'.-  Record  that, 
by  mistake,  the  bill  H  R  1632,  a  ::>  a,  ure 
concerning  the  free  entry  of  certain  ini- 
ported  articles,  was  published  in  tl.t  Rec- 
ord instead  of  he  bill  under  consid*  ra- 
tion— H  R.  6109 — which  makes  the  whole 
proceeding  look  ridiculous. 

Under  permi.ssior  granted  mr  m  .  xtend 
my  remarks  ir  the  Record  I  am  reinsert- 
ing th'  dobate  on  this  nieasure — H  R 
6109 — with  copy  of  the  bill  inserted  at 
the  point  where  it  .should  appear  in  'his 
morning  s  Recokd.  but  where  H  R.  1632 
was  printed  by  mistake. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

DUAL  NATIONALITY   Of    CrSTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.    KRAMEP.      M;,    Speaker,    I    a.sk 
unanimous   consent   for   the   mimtdiate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R  einSi  to 
amend  the  Nationality  Act  cf  1940.  ap- 
proved October  14,  1940,  to  provide  for 
the  clarification  of  the  du.il  nationality 
of  certain   persons,   and    f^r   other   pur- 
poses. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  ob.iect.on  to 
the  request  of  the  cent'.ema:;  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
Mr.  RANKIN  of  M;,vjis.=:;-pi.    Re.'-crv- 

ing  the  right  to  objtct.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  KFIAMER.  Will  the  gtntkman 
withhold  his  objection  until  an  tx;jiana- 
tion  of  the  bin  can  b*»  made'' 

Mr.  R.^NKIN  it  M:sMS.^:;;p..  Y.  .v  I 
withhold  the  objection,  but  I !» serv':^d  the 
right  to  object  because  th-  :e  is  an 
amendment  I  want  adopted  ::"  thi-  bill 
passes.  However.  I  will  hear  tlit  gentle- 
man from  California. 

M:  KRAMER  M,-.y  I  ask  the  gontle- 
nian  from  Kansas  if  lit  wii:  explain  this 
bill  to  the  House'' 

Mr.  REES  if  Kar-.'-as.  M:.  S;  •  aker, 
this  bill  li  an  amendment  to  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940,  is  rfccmmendid  and 
supported  by  the  War  Department  and  by 
the  Ek'pariment  of  Ju'-tice.  and  by  other 
departments  of  our  Government. 

The  bill  provides  that  tho;t  American 
c.tiZ(.ns  who  have  dual  citizenthip 
and  who  are  inducted  or  aie  r.ow  in  the 
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a:  n.td  f(j:T<-s  nv  \\!:n  are  employed  by  the 
Government:  wiil  b"  itqu'rtd  to  Kik*>  an 
oath  that  provide-  a  n-nvmcatioii  of  al- 
lepiaijce  to  t^.n  f-irt  icn  coerrnment  where 
th-y  have  dual  c/iz-r.-hip.  That  is  to 
fay,  if  thty  ha\c  citizenship  in  the  Uni'ed 
Siat<;s  and  a!-o  claim  to  be  citiz-ns  of 
G'Vrriany.  or  if  Germany  claim.?  thf  m  as 
Citiz^  n>.  then  the  provi>ioiis  of  th.s  bill 
wili  ;ipply,  Th'-  same  ihms  obtains  as 
to  Japan,  Taiy,  or  any  other  for»-!'-n 
country.  Thf  y  tak'^  this  oath,  ard  by 
it  ih.t  V  declare  that  they  do  not  owf'  any 
alkaiance  whate-.^r  to  any  fore.un  pe.v- 
ernment.  It  applir-  only  to  tho.-e  wlio 
have  dual  citizen-hip. 

Tlie  bill  further  provides  that  any  and 
all  American  c;tizen.-s  who  have  dual  citi- 
zenship, besides  those  in  our  armed  forces 
and  in  Government  service,  may  take  an 
oa'h  of  renuno-ation  to  the  covernmen' 
of  the  couiViry  which  niay  claim  them  as 
citi/  ns.  The  oath  is  similar  to  the  one 
rtquirt'd  of  naurralii^ed  ciiizons 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Sp-  -'ker.  Will  th.   eenth man  ya  id' 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  am  glad  to 
yu'ld  to  the  f'nt'.t m.an  from  Mississippi, 

Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mis  isMppi,  Let  m.e 
explain  to  the  centleman  from  Kansas 
what  my  amendment  mea::s,  and  I  'hii.k 
he  Will  acree  w;th  me.  On  pagr  1,  line  8, 
aft"r  the  wcrd^  "United  States"  in  order 
to  make  this  tlimg  entirely  clear,  insert 
the  words  "wlio  was  bom  in  the  Uniud 
States  cr  in  one  of  the  territorial  or  in- 
sular pjssesiiion-  thereof."  Let  me  .--ay  to 
the  C-'Htleman  fr.:-.m  Kan-as  that  This  is 
the  situation;  This  legislation  is  directed 
at  thf  Japane.-e  who  claim  dual  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  REES  cf  Kansas.  Not  entirely. 
It  applies  to  all  who  have  dual  citizen- 
ship, if  the  gentleman  plrase. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi,  Let  me 
shcnv  the  ptntu-man  how  that  com.es 
about  Whene\er  a  child  is  born  of  Japa- 
nese parents,  thfv  imm.: 'l:ately  reeister 
that  child's  name  with  the  Japanese  con- 
sul and  that  name  is  then  ser.t  to  Tck^c. 
He  IS  then  registered  as  a  Japanese  sub- 
ject. He  has  all  the  privileges  of  Japa- 
nese citizenship.  He  can  go  to  Japan, 
cwn  land,  join  the  Army  or  enjoy  all  the 
bt*n^rits  of  a  Japanese  citizen.  If  this  is 
not  done,  he  cannot  b"Comc  a  Japanese 
citizt-n  cr  IS  not  a  Japanese  citizen  and 
does  not  erj.iy  those  benefits.  Now,  there 
are  thcu.sands — 25.000  in  California,  I  am 
told,  and  untold  thousands  in  Hawaii — 
who  claim  this  dual  citizenship.  When 
I  was  in  Hawaii  in  1937,  the  Japanese 
•Empire  was  drafting  into  the  Japanese 
armed  forces  young  men  m  Hawaii  who 
claimed  dual  citizenship  and  who  had 
voted  in  our  elections  the  year  before. 
Now  they  are  the  only  people  who  have 
dual  citizenship.  The  people  who  were 
born  in  foreign  countries  cannot  claim 
dual  citizenship,  because  when  they  come 
here  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  they 
renounce  their  citizenship  in,  and  their 
allegiance  to,  the  country  from  which 
they  come.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  con- 
fine this  to  people  who  were  born  in  the 
United  States  and  who  are  claiming  this 
dual  citizenship,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  offered  this  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  anybody  can  object  to  it. 


Mr.    W'lLLIAM    T.    PHEIFFER       Mr 
Sp'.ik T,  will  the  sente  mr.n  yield? 

Mr.   REES  of   Kansis.     Let   m.e   co   a 
littlp  further,  if  the  eentlem.an  plea.-f'. 

I  v.or.ld  like  to  recall,  if  I  m.ay.  to  the 
etn'hm.an  from  Mis-^is-ippi  that  this  bill 
does  app'v  to  tlie  sn  i;;)  th:t  h^^  has  men- 
tioned. Ir  also  ap;;!!' s  to  thru-and=  of 
oth.eis.  Th'-'V  include  individual.-  VNho 
Wf'Vf  born  abroad  oi  Air-rican  parents, 
and  wnuld  b"  included  undpr  this  meas- 
uif.  L^'t  rr.f'  a;ve  an  illtisfra'^ion  We 
have,  f.ir  ':  x  iir.;:!'-.  Ar.if.  ic;^n  cr.zens  who 
hav"  L'-r.':  abiuad  and  .ir-Vf  had  cliildren 
b:rn  ev-r  there,  but  beme  born  of  Ameri- 
cv.r.  Citizens  abrei-d  Th  y  return  with 
!h- -'J  rh!ldr»'n  wivn  they  are  infants. 
Such  inci.v, duals  ar-'  Am.'-ncans  citizens. 
b'.u  havmc  been  bnrn  abioad  th?y  have 
dual  c::i;'>n-h!p  That  is,  they  also  have 
citizenship  in  th-  f'li-i-n  country  where 
they  were  born  This  is  just  one  sit- 
uation. 

Mr    RANKIN  if  Mississippi.     No. 
Ml .  REE.S  of  Kan-as     Let  me  suggest 
funher  that  there  are  a  number  of  coun- 
tries   that    ha\e    variou-     iud    different 
laws,  rules,   and  regulations  with   refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  claims  on  indi- 
I   vidual.-  vchf:  are  of  parenta:re  belonging 
!   to    that    particu'ar    country.      For    ex- 
I   ample,    we   ha\e    individuals    who   come 
i   from    a    foreign    country,   who   are   over 
here  and  become  citizens  by  naturaliza- 
'   tion.  .\nd  while  thf>y  are  still  natuialized 
i   citizens,  they  go  abroad  and  have  chil- 
dren over  th"re  who  come  back  here  as 
infants       Such    chilriien    a;e    American 
cui2>ns    btCaUsv    tney    are    children    of 
American  citizens,  but  the  foreign  coun- 
tries also  chum  th*  m.  and  they  are  there- 
fore classified  a.-  havmc  dual  citizenship. 
Some  countries  e\'en  claim  citizens  who 
are  bdn  m  this  count ly  or  our  posses- 
sions.     The    problem    is    an    extremely 
complicated   one,   and    there   can   be   no 
har.^i  in  requiring  each  und  every  tndi- 
\udual  serving  in  governm.ental  capacity, 
who  m.ay  have  such  dual  citizenship,  to 
take  this  oath  and  miake  the  whole  thing 
clean-cut.     It  applies  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  only  to  those  individuals  who  be- 
long to  or  Will  join  the  arnied  forces  or 
who  are  employed  or  m.ay  be  employed  in 
the   Government   service      Except    that 
any  others   in   the   sam.e   cluss   may   re- 
nounce citizt'nship  to  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment if  they  chrose  to  do  sn 

This  bill  com.es  here  because  the  War 
Depart miCnt  believes  it  is  ex'remelv  im- 
portant, and  the  Department  of  Justice 
also  tliinks  that  it  is  n-cessaiy.  The 
measure  involves  quite  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  it  ought  to  be  pas.^-d  with- 
out the  gentlem^an's  amendment.  I  have 
all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  agree  on  the  restriction  of 
immigration.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  that  I  will  go  just 
as  far  as  he  on  the  matter  of  restricting 
immigration.  I  am  quite  sure  the  legis- 
lation will  not  do  the  thing  it  should  do, 
or  what  the  gentleman  irom.  Mississippi 
would  like  to  have  done,  if  h:?  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  Let  me  say.  tro,  that  I 
have  profound  respect  for  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  added 
words  that  cure  the  very  objection  he 
raises.  Let  rne  read  the  gentleman  the 
amendment  ^s  I  have  it  here. 

I  think  it  takes  in  some  people  who 
have  no  righft  to  claim  citizenship  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  amendment  I 
have  added  these  words  at  the  last:  "or 
of  American  parents."  That  will  reach 
the  people  t!le  gentleman  from  Kansas  is 
talking  aboiit.  and  it  will  make  the 
amendment  read  as  follows:  After  the 
words  "United  States",  insert  "who  was 
born  in  the  United  States  or  in  one  of  the 
Territorial  or  insular  possessions  thereof, 
or  of  American  parents."  That  will  reach 
the  gentleman's  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  wish  I  could 
agree  with  tjhe  gentleman.  His  amend- 
ment limits  the  legislation  to  a  certain 
group  and  leaves  out  a  large  number  that 
should  be  inpiuded.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  prfcblem  is  extremely  compli- 
cated. Thefe  are  some  countries  which 
even  claim  pjersons  as  being  their  citizens 
if  their  grandparents  had  been  citizens  of 
such  count  l•^•.  Different  countries  have 
different  meiins  of  making  claim  on  per- 
sons who  ire  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Wejwant  to  clip  that  off.  so  that 
Germany.  |taly.  Japan,  or  any  other 
country  ma^  not  claim  them  if  they  are 
really  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  renoimcje  aUegiance  to  such  foreign 
countries.  ^  just  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  not  be  helpful  to 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  presentjconsideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unless  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia  I 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
California  cannot  speak  for  what  the 
House  will  do  if  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered. Is  tilere  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  wa^  no  objection. 

The  ClerU  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactrd,  etc  .  Tliat  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940  (54  Stilt  1137;  U  S C.  title  8,  sec'soi) 
be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  by 
Inserting  the:  eln  a  new  section,  between  sec- 
tions 503  anc    504.  as  follows: 

"Sec,  503 'a .  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "dual  national"  means  a 
national  of  tl  le  United  States  who  under  the 
laws  of  any  foreign  state  is  a  citizen  or 
subject  c:  such  foreign  state  or  owes  alle- 
giance or  fid(  lity  to  such  foreign  state  or  to 
any  prince,  jtotentate.  or  sovereign   thereof 

'■(b)  A  dual  national  may.  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  ISiyears,  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
renounce  ana  abjure  his  foreign  nationality, 
allegiance,  aijd  fidelity  by  taking  the  formal 
oath  cf  allcgiince  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  prescril^d  by  subsection  (b)  of  section 
335 

"(C)  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  admitted 
upon  his  voluntary  application  to  the  s-ervice 
of  the  United  States,  either  civil  or  mUltary. 
until  he  shaB  have  taken,  or  unless  he  shall 
submit  proof  I  satisfactory  to  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary authorities,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  that  he 
has  theretofore  taken  the  formal  oath  of 
allegiance  to  ahe  United  States  and  renunci- 
ation of  foreign  nationality,  allegiance,  ar'i 
fidelity.  In  tkie  form  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  sictlon  335, 

"(d)  EveryH person  who  has  heretofore  been 
or  shall  hereAfter  be  registered  for  the  mlll- 
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tary  service  of  the  Unittd  States  under  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940 
(54  Stat.  885;  U  S  C  .  title  50.  App  sec  301). 
as  amended,  cr  has  heretofore  been  cr  shall 
hereafter  be  ordered  into  the  active  military 
service  of  the  United  Str-tes  under  the  Joint 
resolution  approved  Augiist  27,  1940  (54  Stat. 
858:  use.  title  50.  App  sec  401 ) .  or  under 
the  Service  Extension  Act  of  1941  (Public  Law 
213.  T7th  Cong.),  shall  upon  Inductlun  or 
entrance  into  such  service  take  the  formal 
oath  cf  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
renunciation  of  ftrelpn  nationality,  alle- 
giance, and  fidelity,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b)  of  section  335.  unless  such 
person  shall  submit  proof  saiisfactorj'  to  the 
military  BUthorities  that  he  has  theretofore 
taken  such  oath:  Provrded.  houever.  That 
refusal  or  failure  to  take  such  oath  shall  not 
preclude  the  induction  or  entrance  into  such 
service  of  .such  person. 

"(e)  Every  person  who  at  the  time  of  the 
approval  of  this  act  Is  In  the  service  of  Uie 
United  States,  eitl^.er  civil  or  military,  shall 
within  120  days  after  the  approval  of  this 
act  take  the  formal  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  aiid  renunciation  of  foreign 
nationality,  alleg:ance.  and  fidelity.  In  the 
form  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  of  section 
335,  unless  such  person  shall  submit  prcK->f 
satisfactory  to  the  civil  or  military  authori- 
ties, as  the  case  may  be,  that  he  has  there- 
tofore taken  such  oath:  Pruvidid.  That  such 
period  may  be  extended  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency under  rules  and  regtilaticns  to  be  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Att/Drney  General:  Prov}dcd 
further.  That  refusal  cr  willful  and  knowing 
failure  to  take  such  oath  shall  be  cause  for 
summary  discharge  with  prejudice  from  such 
service,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  agercy.  Independent  es- 
tabllsliment.  or  rthf-r  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  in  ■nh.'-h  such  person  Is  serv- 
ing. 

••(f  I  The  oath  contempl.ned  by  the  provi- 
sions of  thl.'^  section  shr  11  be  in  addition  to 
the  oath  or  oaths  required  by  other  provi- 
sions of  law  upon  entrance  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  either  civil  or  miliiary. 
"(g)  Authority  to  administer  the  oath  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  this  section 
Is  hereby  conferred  upon  naturalization 
courts  and  persons  now  or  hereafter  author- 
ized by  law  to  administer  the  oath  or  oaths 
required  by  other  provisions  of  law  upon 
entrance  into  the  service  of  tht  United  States, 
either  civil  or  military. 

••(h)  Upon  the  taking  by  a  dual  national 
of  the  oath  contemplated  by  the  provisions 
cf  this  section,  a  rertlficare  reciting  that  such 
national  has  taken  xhe  formal  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Uiiited  States  and  renounced 
and  abjured  his  foreign  nationality,  alle- 
giance, and  fidelity  shaH  upon  request  be 
issued  to  such  national  In  such  form  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Copies  of  such  certificates  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  cf  State 

"(1)  The  Attcrney  General  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  pre*=crlbe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions 'as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  th:s  sec'.icn  " 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and  I  rise  In 
support  of  that  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  byvMr  Rankin  of  Mis- 
sissippi: Page  1.  line  8  after  the  wcrr's 
-United  States^^,  Insert  "who  was  be  rn  In  the 
United  States  or  in  one  of  the  Territorial  or 
ln>ular  possessions  thereof,  or  of  American 
parents." 

Mr.  RANKIN  f^f  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speakei,  this  amendment  will  cover 
everybody  who  has  any  right  to  claim 
citizenship  m  *he  Unied  States. 


As  I  explainer  to  the  House  a  moment   i 
ago.  people  who  are  born  in  foreign  coun-    i 
tries,  unless  their  parents  aie  Amencan 
citizens,  have  no  claim  to  Amencan  citi- 
zensliip.      This    bill    is    directed   at    the 
Japanese   on   the   Pacific   coast   and  in 
Hawaii.    As  I  said  a  while  ago,  that  situa- 
tion came  about  by  virtue  cf  the  fact  tliat 
those  Japanese,  who  came  here  in  the 
beginning,  cannot  become  citizens  under 
our  law.    When  their  children  are  born, 
those   children   are   immediately    regis- 
tered   with    the    Japanese    consul,    and' 
their  names  are  then  sent  into  Tokyo. 
and  they  become  Japanese  citizens,  and 
yet  many  of  them  claim  American  citi- 
zenship and  v.ht n  they  piow  up  they  can 
vote  in  our  electloI1^  ana  enjoy  all  other 
rights  of  American  ciuzt-nship.     So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  in  favor  of  de- 
porting  every   Jap   who   claims,    or   has 
claimed.  Japanese  citizenship,  or  sympa- 
thizes with  Japan  in  this  war. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Rees]  says  there  are  a  few  people  tem- 
porarily in  foreign  countries,  whose  chil- 
dren are  born  there,  who  claim  dual  citi- 
zenship. I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
one. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  throwing  the  doors 
of  immigration  open,  or  even  sliding 
them  ajar  in  this  way.  I  went  through 
this  fight  in  1924.  when  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  other  veterans'  organizations  were 
battling  here  to  save  America  for  Amer- 
icans, and  I  do  not  want  this  bill  to  be 
passed  leaving  a  loophole  for  people  who 
are  not  entitled  to  American  citizensh  p 
to  come  here  and  claim  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship just  J-ecaase  they  liappen  to  be 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen.   These  are  perilous  times,  and  I  for 
one  am   not  willing  to  begin  to    break 
down  cur  immigration   laws.     Many  of 
these  people  on  the  Government  pay  roll 
ought  never  to  have  been  there.     Tho.se 
jobs  should  have  be-on   civen  to  Ameri- 
cans in  the  bcginninp,    The-e  is  a  certa  n 
element  thai  conddc'o.-  rrtui.i:  eivil-.serv- 
ice  schools,  training  aiJi..ic..nLs,  not  for 
efficiency,    but    for    pass.nt;    civil-service 
examinations.    The  rolls  have  been  lit- 
erally   packed    with    these    "elieibles," 
many  of  whom  are  not  even  citizens  of 
the    United    States.     It    has    become    a 
racket.  It  ought  to  be  inve.stigaied:  the.-^e 
civil-service  schools  ought  to  be  broke  n 
up.  everyone  cormected  with  them  should 
be    prosecuted,    and    their    beneficiaries 
should  be  driven  f:om  the  Federal  pay 
roll.     Certainly  we   should   not   put  the 
Stamp  of  our  approval  upon  such  indi- 
viduals by  the  passage  of  this  measure 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  JENKINS  cf  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  R.\N'KIN  of  Mi.'^'^issippi.  Yes. 
Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  surely  cannot  hurt 
anything,  and  it  merely  indicates  that  the 
I  gentleman  is  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter,  as  are  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
We  cannot  lose  anythmc  by  supporting 
the  gentlcmon's  amendment, 

Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  And  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  fioni  Hawaii  (Mr. 
King'   that  I  difcus.sed  th.s  proposition 


with  han  ar^d  ih*"  amendment  is  .'^at>.Niac- 
tory  to  h;ni 

Mr.  KINCi  M..y  I  .s.^y  i.  tlic  i;(  niii - 
man  from  MiSSisMpp.  ;h;:t  I  beLeve  the 
language  of  the  bill  tiot.-  cover  all  of  the 
group  the  gentleman  has  ir-  nv.nC.  bu;  I 
agree  with  Uie  gentleman  fian  Oh.o  that 
the  amendment  will  not  do  ary  harm 

Mr.  RANKIN   cf  Mi.-si.ssipp!.     What   I 
want  to  do  is  to  held  the  bill  g(  wn  wuian 
proper  limits.    I  was  a  member  cf  a  com- 
mittee, along  wiih  the  gem k  man  ficm 
Hawaii    I  Mr.   KingI.   in    1937,   w!.en    v.e 
investigated   this   very   -h-nc,   'hi-   6u:\\ 
citizenship     among     the     Japan,  .se     :n 
Hawau.     I  am  thorouphly  fair.:".:..:    with 
it.     I   know   what   it   mean-      I   .tin    i*  r 
making  those  people  absolutely  nncunee 
all  their  allegiance  to  a  fauign  pow-.r  or 
get  out  of  the  country.    I  would  apply  the 
same   rule  to  everyone  else   wiio   i  laims 
citizenship  here.     And  1  am  not  wil.ir.g 
to  support  a  bill  that  I  think  goes  far  bt  - 
yond  that  and  permits  ptople  to  come  m 
here  who  are  not  entitled  to  American 
citizenship  and  claim  protection  under 
it.  because  they  have  rranagcd  tc  get  en 
the  Federal  pay  roll 

Mr.  SIEFAN  Will  the  gentlemr>n 
y.eid^ 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississip;)i      I  Vit  Id. 
Mr.  STEFAxN.     Just   wliy   si:-  ud   any 
American    cf    foreign    birth    ci^.m    dual 
citizensJiip^ 

Mr.  R.\NKIN  of  Mis-i.-j^pp;.  Th.ey  do 
not.  The  ones  thai  claim  du:.l  citizen- 
ship are  the  Japs  who  are  born  m  tt.s 
country  or  in  Ha\^all 

Mr  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  W,ll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi  1  yield  to 
thf   renti»man   from    N«  ^^    Yr:k 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T  PHEIFFER  It  is 
not  a  question  uf  why  'oi.ey  shi  uld,  but 
the  fact  r^'mains  that  liiey  arc  n  ;  n.  cf .'^- 
sarily  claiming  this  dual  nat;.  :.a-:-y,  out 
it  is  the  government  of  oihci  l 'UniiiCS 
which  is  claiming  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississipp:.  Weil,  y.^u 
cannot  kt-ep  other  count ric.~  froir.  claim- 
ing anythlntt  I  am  not  ."-ure  you  can 
keep  the  Japanc.-t  Empire  ficir.  claimmj^ 
these  Japs,  and  if  liuy  are  cauaht  ovi  r 
there  they  will  diaf:  tlv-m  in'o  the  army 
and  use  th.em  against  us  Th:-  b:ll  w  11 
not  prevent  tha*.  But  if  my  amendment 
is  not  adrpied  it  w.li  bring  mere  evi's 
than  it  \^!'i  cu:'- 

Ml.  KEE.'^  tf  Kan-as.  Mr,  S:.'f.k  ;,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendir.int, 

I  agree  with  the  p«ntkman  fKm  M:-- 
sissippi  IMr.  Rank:ni  wi'h  nierer.cc  to 
the  question  of  restnctint:  citjzen^hip  m 
I  this  country.  ITiis  measure  do  s  not  in 
any  way.  extend  the  ri:;hts  of  Am>rican 
citizenship.  If  ;t  ri:d,  I  wruid  not  sup- 
port it. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  fci  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  determine.  It  also  involves 
the  claim  that  a  foreigner  is  abc  a  citi- 
zen or  national  of  that  country.  I  ara 
informed  that  Germ,any.  for  m^^trince, 
now  is  making  the  claim  that  individuals 
born  of  German  parentage  in  the  Uiiit-  d 
S'ates  are  also  citizens  cf  that  ccunLry. 
A  ntimber  cf  other  foreign  ccuntrfs 
claim  the  same  thing.  Now.  it  i.-  jut 
hoped  that  this  will  help  clarify  that  .^.t- 
uation  and  let  tiiis  individual  of  a  toiuiLiy 
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where  he  is  clainT^d  to  have  dual  citizen- 
ship— not  he  him-elf,  but  where  the  coiin- 
try  claims  he  has  dual  citizenship — give 
him  the  right  to  take  an  oath  and  say,  "I 
do  not  claim  any  citizenship  in  such 
country  and  do  not  owe  alle^^iance  to  its 
Kovernment,"  It  gives  him  the  ripht  to 
do  that  very  thing.  It  is  practically  the 
same  oath  that  is  given  to  an  indiv.dual 
when  he  becomes  a  naturalized  citizen. 

Mr  RANKIN  of  Mrssissippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  Yes;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  The  addi- 
tion which  I  made  to  my  amendment 
tak^s  care  of  that  situation.  Besidps,  you 
cannot  keep  a  foreign  country  from 
claiming  anything 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  I  appreciate  that 
you  cannot  make  them  do  things,  but  you 
can  give  the  individual  who  does  have 
citizenship  in  this  country  a  chance  to 
clarify  that  and  say,  "I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  State?  only,  and  I  am  not  a  citi- 
zen of  Germany  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  and  I  do  not  owe  its  government 
any  allegiance  whatsoever." 

He  can  say,  "I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States 
only,"  and  he  can  say.  "I  take  an  oath 
that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  I  owe  allegiance  to  no  other  country 
in  the  world,  even  though  some  other 
country  may  claim  that  I  owe  allf^giance 
to  that  fore.gn  country."  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  y:eld? 

Mr   REES  of  Kansas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  tryin':^ 
to  create  citizenship'^ 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Oh.  certainly. 
It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
creation  of  citizenship  at  all.  It  does  not 
make  an  individual  a  citizen  in  any  re- 
spect whate\er 

Mr,  DICKSTEIN.  The  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Justice 
themselves  felt  it  would  be  for  the  pro- 
tection and  defense  of  this  country  to 
compel  certain  people  now  in  the  service 
to  make  a  direct  renunciation  against 
certain  Axis  countries,  in  which  their 
fathers  or  forefathers  were  born,  which 
countries  claim.ed  them  as  citizens.  Is 
that  not  the  substance  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  That  is  the 
substance  of  the  bill 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yieid'i' 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas      I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  probably  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  ;Mr  R.^nkin!  i5  not  neces- 
sary, but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
hurt  anything 

Mr  REES  of  Kansa5.  Oh,  yes,  it  does. 
That  is  the  difficulty  of  it.  I  have  tried 
to  explain  why 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  His  amend- 
ment applies  to  two  classes  of  people 
only. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  It  apphes  to  two 
clashes  of  people  only. 

Mr  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  That  is.  chil- 
dren born  in  tne  United  States  or  chil- 


the 


man 

here 

He 


dren  cf  American  parentage?  Nobody 
can  have  dual  citizen.^hip  except  he  is  in 
those  two  clas.^e.-;. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Oh,  yes.  Th-it 
is  the  difficulty  Our  country,  of  couv.-e, 
does  not  recognize  or  claim  c:her  groups, 
bur  other  countries  have  different  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations,  that  are  so  much 
more  far  reaching.  That  is  the  difficulty 
with  thf'  proposition. 

Mr,  RANKIN  of  Mis,-i.v-;ppi,     Will 
eentk-man  vi^-ld  farther? 

Mr,  REES  of  Kansas.     I  yield, 

Mr,   RANKIN  of   Mississippi.     A 
born  in  a  for*'iLn  country  comes 
and   tak-'S   the  oath  of   allegiance, 
renounces  his  allf^giance   to  the  foreign 
country  from  which  he  came, 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas,  But  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  gentleman  tht-rf  ar*^^'  a  number 
of  individuals  who  are  born  m  the  Ter- 
ritoru-s  of  the  United  Srates,  y-t  foreien 
countries  claimi  thfm  as  being  citizens  of 
then-  country 

Mr  RANKIN  of  Mississippi  My 
amendment  covf^rs  that, 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  No;  it  does  not, 
necessarily.  There  are  even  cas^s  where 
thfv  go  as  far  as  born  m  the  United 
States,  to  claim  citizenship  of  persons 
whose  grandparent  or  grandparents  were 
born  abroad.  Some  countries  go  even 
further  than  that. 

Mr.  THOM,  Mr.  Sp-aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distmsuishpd  M»'m.ber  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  THOM.  Is  it  not  a  lact  that  cer- 
tain countries  hold  that  thvir  nationals, 
when  they  come  to  this  country  and  be- 
come naturalized,  do  not  forfeit  citizen- 
ship in  thpir  own  country? 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOM.  And  therefore  when  they 
go  home  they  oftentimes  seize  them  for 
army  service  in  their  own  countries? 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas  There  arp  $orv.e 
cases  where  individual  have  become 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  then 
go  back  and  they  are  claimtd  for  citizpn- 
ship  there,  and  their  children  with  them, 
even  though  they  are  of  the  age  of 
majority. 

Mr.  THOM.  But  this  hill  does  not 
change  that? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  'I his  bill  does 
not  change  that.  But  it  cioes  give  his 
children  born  here  a  chance  definitely  to 
renounce,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  any 
allegiance  to  that  power. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Will  tie  Et'Otipman 
yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Yts:  I  shal;  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguish';-d  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  grnMeman  from 
New  York  'Mr,  Colej  calls  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  adds  a  new  section 
and  numbers  it  503 'j 

Does  the  gentleman  know  cf  any  prec- 
edent for  inserting  a  sect. on  between 
two  sections  of  a  bill  and  giving  the  new 
section  a  fractional  number 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  At  the  nio- 
ment.  no.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  did  not  write  the  bill.  In  any 
event  it  is  a  technical  maner  and  can 
very  easily  be  corrected  by  amendmer.t 


at  the  proper  time.  It  is  not  a  matter,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree,  that 
would  invalidate  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  It  would  not,  but  it 
would  establish  a  precedent.  Suppose 
that  next  week  or  next  year  the  gentle- 
man wanted  to  add  a  second  section,  one 
following  this.  This  one  has  been  given 
some  number  plus  one-half.  What  frac- 
tion would  the  next  one  take? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  In  the  brief 
time  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  except  to  say  that 
the  bill  can  easily  be  amended  in  that  re- 
spect to  coaform  with  the  section  of  the 
law  sought  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  KRAiVIER.  The  half  number  was 
assigned  in  order  to  avoid  having  to 
change  all  succeeding  sections  of  the  act. 
It  was  more  convenient. 

Mr.  MICHEN^ER.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  convenient,  but  it  is  a  bad 
precedent  to  establish.  Here  we  have  a 
section  numbered  one-half.  I  suppose 
next  we  shall  have  one  numbered  three- 
fourths  or  six-eighths,  or  some  other 
fraction.     It  is  wrong  draftsmanship. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  But  without  it  we 
should  have  to  change  all  the  succeeding 
section  numbers. 

Mr.  REE6  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  thiak  the  fact  that  the  section 
carries  a  fractional  number  makes  any 
serious  difference  In  any  event  it  can  be 
corrected  bK'  unanimous  consent. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  passed 
without  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  Irom  Mississippi.  The  amend- 
ment. In  rtiy  judgment,  should  be  re- 
jected, and;  the  bill  passed  as  reported. 
The  legislation  comes  to  the  House  at  the 
instance  of  the  War  Department.  It  has 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. I  an^  sure  all  agencies  who  are 
guarding  otir  national  defense  want  this 
legislation.!  I  trust  it  may  have  your 
support.      I 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
niove  to  stnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  was  very  care- 
fully considered  by  a  subcommittee  of 
Pve  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturnlization.  a  subcommittee  of 
v.hich  I  wae  a  member.  The  comm'ttee 
sat  morning  after  morning.  We  met 
with  Army  and  Navy  authorities  and 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Every  person  who  knows  much 
about  the  processes  that  were  followed  in 
drafting  thiis  legislation  knows  that  the 
bill  has  received  careful  consideration. 

The  authorities  of  the  War  Department 
feel  that  this  bill  is  very  much  needed  at 
this  time.  It  is  a  bill  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Navy  Department  approve  and 
want.  The  authorities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  feel  it  thoroughly  work- 
able and  warranted.  I  hope  the  mem- 
bership Will  not  be  misled,  and  that  the 
membership  will  not  conclude  It  is  un- 
sound legislation,  because  it  has  been 
most  carefully  studieo  and  considered. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BFCKWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi,  I  am  not 
attacking  Q\e  rest  of  the  bill  provided 
this  amendment  is  adopted.     I  know  this 
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amendment  is  necessary  if  the  country  is 
to  be  properly  proitctd. 

Mr  BECKWORTH  I  appreciate  the 
gentkni.i".  -     b-^ervaticn 

Thp  SPEAKER  Permit  the  Chair  to 
call  attent/ri  v  -h'  fact  that  this  bill 
was  brought  up  by  unanimous  consent 
with  the  understanding  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  it;  otherwise  its  consideration 
would  have  given  place  lo  other  matters. 
The  House  miL«'  dispose  of  a  conference 
report  on  'h.  $10,000,000,000  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation  bill  this 
afternoon. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Californi..     Mi    Lel.^ne  M  FoEDl. 

Mr.   KRAMLK.     Mi.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  ail  d(  bate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
m^nts  thereto  clo-^'  in  5  minutes. 
The  motion  w  i-  at-iMri  to 
Mr.  LET  ANT  1  M    POHI)      M:    Speaker, 
1  am  gOT.g  to  be  very  brief. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  !Mr. 
Rankin  1  speaki  about  deporting  these 
Amencan-born  Japanese.  These  people 
are  American-bcm.  they  cannot  be  de- 
ported— Amencan-born  Japanese.  An  :- 
lean-born  Italians.  Amprican-born  M<x- 
icans.  or  American-bom  oflsprlng  of  any 
nationals— whether  we  like  it  or  whether 
we  do  not.  This  is  their  coimtry  and 
this  country  recognizes  that  situation  of 
dual  nationality.  This  bill  requires  them 
to  make  an  election,  and  especially 
where  they  join  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  they  must  take  this  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  and 
I  see  no  reason  at  this  particular  time 
why  they  should  not. 

I  believe  a.--  d'X-s  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mi  Reesi.  that  the  amendment 
will  help  nullify  the  ^fleets  of  this  bill 
and  weaken  the  bill  rather  than 
Strengthen  it.  I  bel.eve  every  one  of 
these  people  should  nake  a  clear,  clean, 
and  concise  ackncwledgment  as  to  Just 
where  they  sund. 

Mf.  SpenUer,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated  ard  that   the  bill  be 

passed  as  report  f-i  

N!:      WILLIAM     T.    PIIEIFFEH.       Mr. 
S;-    ri-      A  ::  rh-  gfn:;-::.  :i:  y  •  :d'' 
M:     LtlAND  M    F( 'HD      I  v     :d 
Mr.  WILLIAM  T,  PHEIFFEP..     1  wish 
to  make  this  cbserva'.ion  to  clear  up  a 
point  that  perhaps  ha?  not  been  brought 
before  the  Hou^e.    Tliere  are  really  two 
sections  to  this  bill;   one  cf  them  gives 
to  these  dual  nationals  the  opportunity 
to  abjure  and  renounce  any  dual  nation- 
'     ality.  and  the  other  aijplies  to  every  citi- 
8en. '  There  is   no  discrimination.     We 
were  very  careful  in  the  subcommittee 
in  writing  this  bill  that  there  should  be 
no  discrimination   as   between   the   na- 
tionals   of    any    coun'iy.      The    wording 
therefore    means:  E\   :y    person   in   the 
c!\nl  and  military  serv.ces  shall  be  amen- 
able to  this  bill  and  take  the  same  oath 
regardless  of  their  parentage,  regardless 
of    their    antecedents    and    their    back- 
ground.   It  applies  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  Government  services. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Tiiat  was  my 
understanding.  I  thank  the  gtntkman 
for  his  contribution 

Mr  RANKIN  cf  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Speak- r,   will  ti;e  gentleman  yield? 


Mr    LELAND  M    FORD      Yt.v 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Miiiibiippi.  This 
amendmtn:  I  have  offered  covers  every 
smele  human  being  that  could  legiti- 
mately claim  dual  citizenship  under  any 
circumstance 

Mr,  LELAND  M  FORD  It  is  net  the 
individii.t.  •.u.^.  c'.aiir.s  ti.i  dual  citizen- 
ship. It  is  beyond  and  above  him,  his 
Government,  claiming  that.  We  want 
the  individual  to  clarify  his  statement. 

M.'  KANKTN  <- 1  Mississippi.  You 
cannot  prevent  a  foreign  pcvernment 
from  making  claims.  If  we  could  we 
would  stop  the  war  and  run  the  Ameri- 
can flag  up  all  over  the  world 

Mr.  LELAND  M  PORD.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  we  can  say  to  the 
Individual,  "You  will  have  to  tell  us 
where  you  stand."  That  is  what  we  can 
do  about  it. 

Mj.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  You  are 
covering  m  large  numbers  of  persons — 
who  were  not  born  in  the  United  Stales 
and  who  are  not  entitled  to  citizenship— 
merely  because  they  happen  to  be  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll.  They  have  no 
right  to  such  favors.  Those  places 
should  be  given  to  Americans.  They 
have  been  making  a  racket  of  the  civil 
service. 

Tribute  to  Capl.  Colin  P.  Kelly.  Jr. 
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•  -  •. .  rte  direct  hits  en  the  Japincse  b.itue- 
:;.~p  Haruna  which  5ar.k  r.crth  cf  Luron  in 
the  PhUlpplnes  Her  eyet  el  'red  irstfad. 
with  the  pride  ct  which  she  ^p.iXe  He  was 
an  cflBcer  in  every  sense  ol  the  word.'  she 
said.  Even  1.  his  wile,  did  net  knew  what 
orders  he  had  received,  the  place  where  he 
was  to  go,  or  the  secret;;  that  he  kr.e'v  He 
was  a  marvelous  cfBccr  and  1  tocw  th.it  he 
would  want  to  have  died  m  action,  as  he  did. 
I  know  that  he  Is  happy  that  it  came  m  that 
fashion  I  am  happy  that  he  has  done  this 
and  has*left  his  imprint  behind '" 

In  sorrow  touched  with  tru*  glory.  Mrs. 
Orlln  P  Kelly.  Jr  added:  "CHxr  ton  win  go  to 
West  Point  and  carry  en  his  father"?  life  " 

A  worthy  son  oT  a  ncblf  sire  Such  women, 
ruch  mother?  are  the  «upreme  glory  cf  cur 
land  and  race 

In  Madison  Fla  ,  his  birthplace,  h.s  father 
and  moiber,  bis  maternal  graniainuiher.  and 
his  only  sister  mourn  with  sc'.emu  pride  and 
patriotic  Joy  their  belcvtd  in  hit  here's  death 
In  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  other  k;:-.dr''d  have  snr'.cv.-- 
Ine  hearts  exaUed  Ir,  Thf  d^rint  •■Sur>um 
Ccrdt  ■■ 

In  MarlCD.  A.u  ai  i..i.  M.i.'.-J.  .M..,'a:\  I:.- 
slitute.  whtTC  his  father  graduated  w.'.h 
highest  honors  as  adjutant  ■  t  the  ccr^t-  tl 
cadets  nearly  40  years  ago.  a-.d  whtre  Cap: 
Colin  P  Kelly.  Jr  ,  A.iinst.:  w.is  i  ;u.  a'^cl  r:r 
the  United  States  MUiti»i>  A^  ^ Jni.;>  ;,eo:,y30 
years  later — there  in  thi*  histonc  mihtary  in- 
stitute founded  by  Stonewall  Jacitson  s  stuior 
captain  of  the  'Virginia  Mi.itary  Institute. 
class  1853,  faculty  and  cadets  re.ii  ice  to  write 
the  name  of  Colin  P  Kelly,  Jr,,  as  lirsi  on  the 
honcr  roU  of  American  heroism  ant,  M.iTion 

lame. 

Florida.  Georgia.  Alabama— the  land  cf 
George  Wai>hlngtou.  Stonewall  Jack.'<;i  ai.d 
Robert  E  Lee — all  America,  bid  Coin.  F  Kt.;>, 
Jr..  haU  and  fare'w.ell  Wlv nvf r  cu:  E:.fc'.i.-h 
tongue  ifi  spoken  there  •*.!.  f  :t\ti  be  Uie 
story  and  the  glory  of  ycui  piblse. 

"Nor  shall  your  glory  be  fcjrec* 
While  Fame  her  record  k*»fi>s 
Or  Honor  {xjints  the  hallcwec  ^pot 
Where  Valoi  prrudly  *!*•  ps  " 


ARTICI-E   BY    HOPSON   C\VE>;    MURFEE 


M;  HILL.  M:  President .  I  ask  unani- 
mous cun.-ent  lu  i:ave  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  tribute  by  Hopson 
Owen  Muifee  to  the  late  Capt.  Colin  P. 
Kelly,  Jr.,  America's  first  hero  of  this 
war 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLIN    P     KF.l  :  Y     :r 

(By  Hopaoa  Owen  Murfee) 

•Hero  WHO  Sank  Jap  Battleship  Hailed  In 
Death  "—The  Montgomery  Ad'vertlser,  Decem- 
ber 13.  1941. 

"I'm  proud  that  he  did  his  part  for  our 
country  " — Colm   P    Kelly,  Sr. 

These  words  tell  the  story  of  the  glory  of 
the  heroic  death  of  Capt  Colin  P  Kelly,  the 
26-year-old  Army  flier  who  sank  the  29,330- 
ton  Japanese  battleship  Hz-..--,  f.  N!  :  ;:a— 
America's  first  hero  of  'W.-iici  War  Nl    2 

All  American  hearts  are  overwhelmed  with 
deep  sorrow  and  solemn  pride.  In  New  York, 
the  bereaved  widow  with  her  1>2 -year -eld  son 
to  her  arms  has  ncbly  said' 

"I  am  pr^vid  cf  him:  &r.i  'Ccrkfy  ^niil  b€ 
prcud,  too  " 

The  Associatec  Pre-^?  :ep-r*  r'-r-.i': 

"There  were  no  tear"-  :r.  M'«  Kf>:iy  =  »=ye8 
as  She  talked  of  the  26-yt,!r-c;d  Wt-st  Pcint 
flier  and  captain  who  was  credited  with  scor- 
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Mr  RANKIN  of  ML-^sL-isippi.  Mr. 
==:  <  ik.-'r,  I  ha\e  just  mtrodue^'d  a  bill  to 
.-.;  ;  1  priate  $15.000  000  to  bf  p:n  cin- 
struction  of  the  Douglas  Dam.  It  is 
simply  unthinkable  to  me  that  Ccngrt.ss 
should  refuse  to  pa.ss  this  meaiUi-'  and 
start  work  on  this  dam  now,  since  it  is  so 
\Ttally  necessary  if  we  arr  to  have  the 
power  by  the  .'-pring  (f  1&43  which  -Ae  are 
pcing  to  need  in  cur  def-ns'  ir.du'^trips  in 
that  area.  That  was  cr.e  rea.scn  I  at- 
tempted to  interrupt  the  gtntleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ca.\non  .  chairnian  of  the 
Committee  on  Appiopriation.*.,  a  while 
ago.  I  wanted  to  a^k  for  a  hearing  on  the 
proposition.  I  ti'.ist  and  hcpe  that  his 
committee  wil!  take  this  m*a^ure  up  at 
once,  report  ii  tc  the  House  irr.mediately, 
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so  thai  it  may  pas.^  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  work  b'.-  .-tarted  on  this  dam 
without  d'-lay. 

Tht>  bill  whi'li  I  have  introduced  reads 
as  follow-: 

Be  It  aactcd,  <,  .T  .  That  m  order  to  enable 
t:ie  lenres.-ce  \'a  Ii  y  Aiirlicrity  to  begin  con- 
sT'.ur:  :.  v.f  tlie  Doimins  Dam  on  Iht  FrcriCh 
B:..icl  fiiViT  r.t'ar  Dandndge.  Tenn  ,  incli;d- 
1.".!^  1  ;i  1  t!ie  i)nrcl;ase  or  building  cf  transnn^- 
M  :i  far:i:::tv  nt'tded  to  connect  thi«  project 
Id  ihf  fx.siir.g  transmisMon  sy.-tem  of  the 
Authtnty.  and  (j)  the  accjuisition  ol  land 
n''C(s.-ary  U.t  and  the  relocation  of  hiuhuays 
In  connection  \\  .\l\  the  accomph.-hment  of 
such  project,  th'jre  is  hereby  appropriated 
» 15. 000  000,  to  be  ini mediately  availabie  and 
to   remain  n'. aiia':le  until  e.xpended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the 
President's  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Ap- 
propiiation.>  several  day-  ago,  in  which 
he  said 

I  am  writmsj  'o  expre?*  to  yuii  my  gr;ive 
concern  ever  the  pre-ent  status  cf  the  esti- 
mates winch  I  Transmitted  to  the  Congres." 
with  my  approval  on  Septcm.ber  15.  1941,  and 
which  will  authorize  the  Tenne'?re  Valley 
Au'hority  Immeciiately  to  begin  ci  iistriict ion 
cf  cer'ain  proiect-  vitally  necessary  to  provide 
pi  wer  for  the  cefensc-preduction  pro:,^ram. 
Thc>e  projects  ar'  grea'ly  needed  and  delay  1  = 
daneerous 

It  IS  my  iinder~tandir.4  tint  yotn-  commit- 
tee deferred  action  when  opposition  devel- 
oped to  the  Dcu_'!.'s  Dam.  which  i*  or.e  of  the 
p'.-vernl  I'ems  included  m  th"  total  program. 
Since  that  time  the  Olflce  of  Production  Man- 
agement has  carffiiUy  reexam.med  this  entire 
situat.on  and  ha;  explore^i  al  cf  the  alterna- 
tive prciject.s  prcented  as  po-sible  substinit'  s 
lor  th.e  Doiicla.-  Eiam.  As  a  re-ult  cf  thi-  reex- 
aminatior.,  the  Office  of  Production  Mana-ic- 
ment  has  concluded — and  I  am  m  agreement 
w.th  Us  conclusions — thai  the  original  rec- 
c-mmendation  should  be  adhtied  to  and  that 
the  Douglas  Dan.  is  urijently  required  because 
there  is  nc  other  snurce  in  th-  entire  country, 
cither  hydroelectric  or  st.  am  by  which  so 
large  a  block  uf  power  can  be  obtained  m  s  ) 
short  a  time 

Since  t!ii>  pr..giani  i^.  ntccsary  to  prov.de 
the  pi.}W[T  up<,-n  which  our  dert-n-e  production 
depends.  I  h.ope  hat  your  committee  will  take 
prompt  and  favorable  act.cn  en  the  e-;imates 
pending  before  it 

Mr,  Speaker  I  also  call  attention  to  a 
letter  writ'en  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Batt,  cf  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  in 
which  he  said: 

When  your  ccinmittee  determined  tc  p  -t- 
pcne  Us  final  decision  on  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  cstimatts  transmitted  to  you  by 
the  President  c;i  Septembtr  15.  I  agreed  to 
reexamine  the  tntire  pcwer-producticn  pro- 
gram emliodied  lu  tho,->e  e-timates  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed Douglas  Eiam  project  and  the  alterna- 
te-.>  proposals  nrade  with  re>-pect  to  it. 

The  Office  cf  Production  Management  has 
again  studied  the  needs  for  power  for  defense 
and  the  time  schedule  withm  which  the  needs 
mu«t  be  met  We  have  resuweyed  the  esti- 
mates and  scheculcs  presented  by  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  engineer-,  and  have  explored 
all  the  alternative  projects  which  ha%e  been 
presented  as  substitutes  for  the  Douglas  Dam, 
On  the  basis  nf  tnis  rcexamlnriticn  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  none  of  the  proposed  alternatives 
to  the  Douglas  E'am  will  meet  the  time  sched- 
ule required  by  defense  demands  during  the 
year  1943 

I  want  to  m.ike  clear  bevond  any  doubt 
that  we  believe  every  k.lowatt  from  every  proj- 
ect which  will  te  authorized  by  the  approval 


cf  thi.-  entire  piogram  will  be  reeded  for  the 
defen.-e  program.  And.  with  respect  tc  Doug- 
las Dam  specifically.  I  want  tc  e.npha.-ize  that 
Its  construction  l.^  th«  only  way  by  which  that 
I  portion  cf  the  power  netded  i:  19-i.3  can  be 
provided  We  find  there  is  nc  other  source 
Ircm  which  IQi)  000  kilowatts  can  be  obtained 
1  within  the  time  liniits  rf>qu;red.  That  is  the 
reality  we  niust  fare 

Your   committee    i'    fan.ilMr    wifh    the    un- 
]    usually  favorable  factors  which  make  it  pos- 
sible   for    the    Office    of    Production    Manage- 
'    ment    To    lely    on    the    availabi  ity    of    power 
,    from   D  .uglas  Dam   to   meet   pjwer   require- 
I    ments  during  the  critical  period  cf  the  year 
I    194.J      The   technical  engineeting  data  upon 
I    which  we  base  our  conclusion  that  this  un- 
I    UHiallv  speedy  construction  sclicdule  is  pos- 
sible have  been  submitted  by   Col    Theodore 
Parker     TenntSr-ee     Valley    Authority's    chief 
;    eni^m-er       This    ccnclusicn    is    reinforced    by 
cjn.ir.cn-ser.sj  cc:.-ideraticns  which  are  per- 
sua-,v-  to  tho=e  unfamiliar  with  construction 
engineering     Only  a  few  miles  away,  at  the 
site  of  the  Cherokee  Dam.  which  is  ii'^w  noai- 
Ing    completion.    Tennessee    Valley    Authority 
lias  aln^.cst  all  the  ntajor  equipnient  required 
t')  build  the  Douglas  Dam.  whicli  is  an  almost 
identical  structure      Tiie  cxistuig  engineering 
and    construction   force   can   be   moved   as   a 
unit    and    without    delay   to   the   site   of   the 
Douglas  Dam      No  other  location  in  the  Ten- 
nes.-ee  Valley    or  elsewhere,  presents  this  im- 
portant advantage 

In  order  to  c.  aluate  the  idvantages  of 
D'lugias  Dam  ii  is  nece.-^aiy  to  contrast  It 
with  tlie  proposed  alteri,.i'ivr.~  If  they  are 
understoc^d,  I  believe  cur  conclii-ion  cannot 
be  challenged 

1  S'eam  plants:  E\en  witli  the  nighest 
priorities  which,  m  vit  w  of  he  naval  re- 
quirements, could  be  as-.gi.ed  to  this  prcj- 
ect.  to  build  and  install  equipment  In  3  new 
steam-electric  plant  to  provde  the  same 
amount  of  pcwor  would  take  not  less  than 
30  to  34  month=  Thi-  is  16  to  20  months 
longer  than  the  construction  cf  Douglas  will 
require.  About  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion tc  anyone  even  remotely  familiar  with 
procurement  problems  at  the  present  time. 
Wi'h  pres-nt  requirements  cf  the  Navy  and 
the  existing  load  on  turbine  builoers,  new 
steam-electric  plants  today  are  practically  out 
of  the  picture,  as  m.tnuiactu -ers  Of  ateam- 
plar.t  equipment  are  Luiricd  bevond  their 
capacity 

2.  Tlie  Hclstcn  projects.  \  full  year's 
power  production  wcu'.d  be  lost  if  the  two 
prcp'.ised  hydroelectric  project.'-  on  the  upper 
Hclstcn  River  were  substituted  for  Douglas. 
Tiie.~e  storage  dams  cannot  nov.-  be  conipleted 
in  time  to  let  the  reservoirs  fill  during  next 
>  ear  s  rainy  season;  and  the  pjwer  is  needed 
in  1943  Here.  too.  in  additic:.i  to  the  tech- 
nical information  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion schedules  supplied  by  Colonel  Parker. 
there  are  difficulties  clear  tj  the  layman 
winch  account  for  the  longer  time  required. 
Obviously  the  substitution  cf  two  hydroelec- 
tric projects  m  place  of  one  M'ould  inultiply 
the  problems  involved  m  recruiting  labor  and 
purchasing  equipment  Eve:i  m  .  normal 
times  this  consideration  would  ?uggest  the 
f'esirabiiity  of  adopting  the  singly  project. 
^At  the  present  time  the  necess.ty  for  conserv- 
ing labor  supply  and  critical  materials  makes 
this  course  even  more  impelling. 

The  Holston  developments  would  involve 
one  further  risk  which  is  virt  .lallv  nonexfst- 
ent  in  the  case  of  the  Dougla.-  Dam.  This  is 
the  very  real  po.-sibility  that  the  reservoirs 
behind  the  Hoiston  Dams  might  not  be  en- 
tirely filled  in  the  first  filling  season  after 
their  completion  and  that  power  would  not 
become  available  for  an  additional  year.  The 
ad\antages  cf  the  Douglas  Dam  in  this  re- 
spect are  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
Hoiston  projects  have  a  combined  drainage 
area  of  slightly  oxei  one-fourth  the  drainage 
area  behind  the  Douglas  Our   and  that  the 


the    two    Hoiston 
-third    that   at  the 


average    stream    flow    of 
projects  is  less  than  one- 
Douglas  sit«. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  two  Hoiston  projects  Is  half  again 
as  much  as.  the  Douglas  Dam — $48,000,000  as 
against  $32JDOO,000. 

The  recotd  of  the  hearings  before  your 
committee  feveals  that  the  opponents  of  this 
project  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
the  Tenne*ee  Valley  Authority  itself  had 
recommended  the  Hoiston  projects  to  this 
office  last  spring.  As  a  result  it  has  been  pub- 
licly implied  that  some  distortion  of  the  facts 
i?  involved  in  the  assertion  that,  as  of  today, 
the  Douglas  Dam  Is  the  only  project  which 
can  meet  tlie  power  requirements  of  defense 
industrial  production  within  the  time  sched- 
ule required  The  truth  is  that  Douglas  Dam 
is  now  proposed  instead  of  the  Hoiston  proj- 
ects in  response  to  stubborn  engineering  facts. 
Ab  questlonis  of  good  faith  have  been  raised, 
I  want  to  levlew  the  record  for  your  Infor- 
mation.   Tais  Is  what  happened: 

On  April  1  of  this  year,  in  response  to  a 
request  froiti  this  office,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  submitted  a  letter  lifting  projects 
which  cculfl  be  built  to  supply  the  defense 
power  requirements  then  foreseen.  The  let- 
ter listed  tHe  dams  on  the  Hoiston  as  projects 
which  couUd  provide  power  In  1943  if  con- 
struction were  commenced  by  the  summer  of 
1941.  Douglas  was  not  listed.  But  there  was 
no  mystery  about  that  circumstance  The 
special  advantages  of  the  Douglas  project 
were  knowa  and  discussed  in  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authoriity  engineering  repfjits.  The  Hoi- 
ston projects,  from  Tennessee  \7alley  Author- 
ity's point  tf  view,  had  one  single  advantage 
over  Douglop  Dam.  They  wouM  flood  less  fer- 
tile land.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  felt 
that  it  hadj  responsibilities  other  than  power 
production,!  extending  to  the  matter  of  agri- 
cultural d«^'elcpment.  and  hence  gave  this 
factor  weigiit.  Therefore,  the  Hoiston  Dams 
were  propofed  for  our  consideration  because 
they  could  have  provided  pown  in  1943  had 
they  been  recommended  and  authorized 
promptly  aiter  April  1.  1941. 

Had  this  cflBce  been  able  to  act  promptly, 
constructic^i  of  the  Hoiston  projects  might 
have  been  r^ommended  But  we  in  the  Office 
of  Productitin  Management  were  then  in  the 
midst  of  cctnsideration  of  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  defease  production  effort  and  could  not 
immediatelt  appraise  the  full  o  wei  nttd  fur 
the  TennesieF  Valley  Authority  area.  We  did 
promptly  lecommend  construction  of  the 
Hiwassee  ptojects,  included  in  the  proposed 
program,  ^nd  these  are  now  under  con- 
struction But  we  delayed  action  on  the 
balance  of  the  proposal  until  the  full  scope 
of  defense  industrial  needs  i-.uld  be  seen. 
In  the  meatitime,  and  in  respoiise  to  th?  fur- 
ther request  of  this  office,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  ^n  May  27,  reported  on  the  possi- 
bility of  th4  construction  of  Douglas  Dam.  and 
later,  while  the  matter  was  still  pending  in 
the  Office  of  Production  Management,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  engin^'is  advised  the 
Tennessee  (Valley  Authority  Doard  that  in 
view  of  thejtlme  elapsed,  the  Ho  ston  projects 
could  no  loiger  be  considered  'easible  projects 
for  meeting  defense  power  requirements  In 
1943.  These  dams  were  therefore  eliminated 
from  consicferat  on  by  the  Office  of  Production 
Management.  On  August  28,  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  recommended  tiie 
Douglas  Dam  to  the  Director  ..'f  the  Budget 
as  part  of  a  larger  program,  and  that  recom- 
mendation v.as  later  submitted  to  your  com- 
mittee,       I 

Within  tie  past  few  days  still  other  proj- 
ects have  been  proposed  to  this  office  as  sub- 
stitutes for  Douglas  Dam.  In  addition  to 
steam  uaitfc  and  th'  H-lston  developments, 
sites  for  dams  In  the  Cumberland  Basin,  a 
river  with  ao  downstream  power  plants,  have 
been  advocated.    These  may  or  may  not  be 
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gnod  developments  In  normal  times  They 
obviously  canriot  be  considered  a^  substitutes 
for  Douglas  at  this  time.  For  such  dams  to 
produce  power  turbines  and  generators  must 
be  manufactured  and  Inst.illcd.  Due  to  the 
congestion  of  manufacturing  facilities,  the 
turbines  and  generators  alone  required  for 
the  proposed  Cumberland  dams,  even  If  au- 
thorized tomorrow,  could  not  be  completed  at 
the  factories  until  almost  a  year  after  power 
from  the  Douglas  Dam  can  be  available  Fur- 
thermore, for  their  constiuction  no  equip- 
ment is  available,  nor  any  coostructicn  force 
at  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recommended 
project.  All  these  projects  present  possibili- 
ties which  we  a,e  glad  to  have  our  staff  ex- 
plore for  possible  later  need  But  no  ore  of 
them  nor  any  combination  of  them  can  pro- 
vide 100,000  kilowatts  of  power  In  1943  That 
is  what  we  need  and  that  is  what  Douglas 
Dam  will  add  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
system. 

In  urging  prompt  congreissional  approval  of 
this  project  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement is  unconcerned  about  the  loss  o)  the 
fertile  land  which  will  be  flooded,  a  problem 
called    to   our   attention    by    the   Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  at  the  cutset,  or  that  we 
are  unmindful   cf   the   di.^dvantage   to   the 
canning  Industry,  which  has  depended  hi  part 
upon   the  products  of  that  soil      The   sacri- 
fices which  that  Industry  will  face  arc  mat- 
ters of  legitimate  conceri  .     Tlieir   picblems 
are  those  of  any  industry  which  is  called  upon 
to  make  a  rapid   readjustment  of  its  opera- 
tions due  to  the  preeminent  requirements  of 
the  defense  program      Already  the  needs  of 
cur  country's  defense   have   called   for  such 
adjustments  from  many  men  and  women  and 
many   industries,   and   greater   sacrifices  will 
be  required  in  the  future  from  every  section 
of  the  country      It  Is  oui   obligation  to  put 
defense  needs  first.     Indeed,  it  occurs  to  me 
that   the   Office  of  Production   Management 
might   have    been    subject    to   merited   criti- 
cism if  out  of  concern  for  the  sacrifice  which 
the  building  of  Douglas  Dam  will  demand  of 
the  industries  located   in   this  area  we  had 
recommended    constructic'n    of    the    Hoiston 
projects  even  6  months  ago.  when  they  might 
have  met  our  need  for  power  but  would  have 
added  an  additional  cost  of  $16,000,000  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  whole  country. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  construction 
of  Douglas  Dam,  together  with  the  other  proj- 
ects prepared  in  the  estimates  before  you.  be 
approved  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sppake: .  I  call  ycur  attention  also 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  on  last  Friday,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

COMMENT  BT  T  V  A  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  ON 
ACTION  OF  SENATE  RESPE<:T1NC  DOUGLAS  DAM 
On  several  occa.«lons  recently  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  in  the  strongest 
terms  urged  immediate  construction  of  Doug- 
las Dam  because  in  no  other  way  anywhere 
In  the  country  can  this  essential  block  of 
power  be  produced  so  quickly  for  war  needs. 
Now  that  we  are  actual  y  at  war  the  loss  cf 
Douglas  Dam  may  mean  loss  of  the  lives  of 
many  American  men  and  women  because  cf 
preventable  delay  in  producing  war  materials 
and  planes.  And  so  we  feel  deeply  that  the 
Commander  in  Chief  is  right 

That  this  project  is  tl\e  only  way  -to  secure 
by  the  spring  of  1943  so  large  a  block  of  power 
for  defense  needs  has  been  agreed  to  unani- 
mously by  every  engimer  who  has  studied 
the  matter,  and  by  the  men  responsible  to 
the  country  for  war  prcdu.tion.  particularly 
Mr  Williarn  Knud^en  and  Mr  W  L  Batt  If 
the  two  Hoiston  Dams  are  also  authorized 
they  will  provide  greatly  needed  power  But, 
as  every  engineer  has  also  agreed,  neither  the 
Hoiston  nor  the  Cumberland  Dams  nor  steam 
plants  can  possibly  produce  before  the  sum- 
mei  of  1944  at  the  very  earliest.     No  project 


other  than  D<"ugln=  can  care  f  r  the  n.-eds 
of  1943;  and  for  production  to  lag  in  1943  is 
unthinkable  The  bomber  program  just  an- 
nounced, requiring  large  amounts  of  power 
quickly,  bnogs  closer  to  everyone  in  the 
land  how  crucial  is  this  Douglas  power  to  the 
safety  cf  our  lives  and  our  homes. 

We  regret  that  Douglas  has  not  been  au- 
thorized now.  since  delay  beyond  January  1. 
1942,  may  prevent  completior  in  time  for 
reservoir-fllling  next  wmter  But  whatever 
the  final  action  of  thp  Congress,  the  entire 
corps  of  more  than  30.000  T.  V  A  workers 
will  carry  cut  that  congressional  decision  with 
the  same  enthusiasm,  speed,  and  skill  dis- 
played in  many  past  and  current  under- 
takings 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  at  war.  and 
it  is  going  to  strain  every  resouue  of 
this  Nation  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
task  before  us.  Nothing  is  more  impor- 
tant, nothing  will  be  more  important  in 
this  contest,  than  airplanes— fighting 
planes  of  all  kinds.  We  will  need  this 
additional  power  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley for  the  manufacture  of  those  planes 
and  for  the  processing  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  those  planes  are  to  be  made. 

For  that  reason  I  am  appealing  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  leport 
this  measure  out  at  once  in  order  that 
we  may  pa.ss  it  as  soon  as  we  can  and 
get  work  on  this  dam  started  at  tlie 
earliest  possible  moment. 


Harry  Bridges 
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M:  LEL.^ND  M  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
this  House  knows  that  irom  time  to  time 
I  have  brought  to  its  attention  the  sabo- 
tage of  our  defense  program,  caused  by 
strikes,  and  so  forth,  created  by  one 
Harry  Bridges.  This  House  knows  that 
I  placed  ;n  ih.-  Record  :he  statement 
that  over  17.00v.000  man-days  had  been 
lost  en  strikes  in  this  country  between 
the  dates  of  January  1  and  August  of 
this  year.  A  great  portion  of  these  strikes 
were  caused,  fomented,  and  prosecuted 
by  Harry  Bridges. 

This  House  al.so  knows  that  at  Fridges' 
hearing  before  Judge  Sears  he  was  found 
guilty  of  belonging  to  organizations  that 
had  as  their  purpase  the  destruction, 
through  revolution,  bloody  or  otherwise, 
of  the  United  States  Government.  This 
man  is  still  running  at  large.  According 
to  the  press,  now  he  comes  out  with  a 
program  of  cooperation,  and  says  this 
country  should  be  defended.  This  is  the 
most  demagogic  expression  of  double- 
dealing  that  I  have  ever  heard  since  I 
have  been  in  public  life. 

Do  not  be  taken  unawares  and  off  your 
guard  by  this  -f^fth  columnist."  You  all 
know  his  history,  and  you  all  know  that 
within  the  summation  of  his  history  is 
incorporated   the   philosophy    (f   boring 


from    witl.in    ar.d    destroying    whrmver 
and  wherever  he  can 

Now  that  the  acUvitus  of  this  man 
have  been  brought  b-fore  the  whole 
country  and  he  sees  that  his  real  activi- 
ties are  known,  is  ho  not  only  pome  to 
escape  his  due  punishment  but  bo  yev- 
mitted  to  bore  in  mere  clos(  ly  in  order 
that  he  can  destroy  m.  ;c  i  Cftct.vely'^  Is 
he  going  to  be  allowed  to  :akt  advar.tage 
of  the  conditions  of  war  and.  undei  lalse 
colors,  be  permitted  to  .lom  with  and 
stand  with  real  Amci:c;ir.  "> 

I  .say  he  should  not  and  tl^at  he  should 
immediately  be  taken  mt  cti~tndy.  as  he 
is  a  dangerous  alien  preaching  a  p..i- 
io.'^phy  entailing  the  destiuctioii  (1  our 
Government.  Many  other  danui  r(  us 
aliens  are  being  taken  into  custody  lor 
far  less  than  Bridges  has  done,  for  wl-!:cl-', 
we  commend  our  Government;  but  l-.^say 
we  are  derelict  if  we  permit  this  saboteyr 
to  longer  remain  at  large,  particularly 
after  he  has  been  found  guilty  at  his 
hearing.  I  say,  further,  that  thhs  pro- 
cedure should  not  stop  until  thiS  man  is 
deported.  I  believe  this  man  to  b'  (>ne 
of  the  highest-ranking  "fifth  colum- 
nists" there  is  in  this  country. 


Apportionment   of    Federal    Estate   Taxes 


REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NTW     V     i  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C»l    HLl  l-.KSENT ATIVE3 


Wednesdirj.  Drccvib't  17 .  1941 

Mr.  KEOGH  M:  .  Sp  ak^  r.  a  few  days 
ago  in  New  Yoik  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  is  that  SUi,e's  coUit  of  last  resort, 
handed  down  a  decision  which  will  a  fleet 
hundreds  of  decedents  estates  recently 
administered  or  now  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing administered  and  also  ptfbabiy  :hou- 
sands  of  wills  wh;ch  have  btt  n  i  x»'cuu  d 
by  persons  still  livmp  'Ux  ei.st  ol  the 
decision  is  that  .-ection  124  oi  the  Now 
York  decedent  estate  law  which  provides 
for  an  equitable  allocation  and  appor- 
tionment of  Federal  estate  taxes,  is  un- 
constitutional as  violative  of  the  uniform- 
ity and  supremacy  clauses  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  Court  held  that  section  124  of  the 
New  York  law  wa.s  repuenant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  826  d  cf  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  particularly  that  portion 
which  provides: 

•  •  •  it  being  the  purpose  and  :ntent  of 
this  sutxrhapter  that,  so  far  is  is  practicable 
smd  unless  otherwise  directed!  bv  the  will  of 
the  decedent,  the  tax  shall  be  pa-d  «  ut  :f  tbe 
estat*   \xtoTt  Its  distribution 

As  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Sta'e  of 
New  York,  whose  trim's  practice  consists 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  handhng  of 
decedents'  estates.  I  am  p<cuharly  av.are 
of  the  disturbing  efTec-^  of  this  d- cision. 

When  the  New  York  iaw  was  enacted 
after  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  and 
review  of  the  situation  it  was  the  inten- 
tion  of   the    legislature    to   provide   an 
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The  Wright  Memorial,  Kill  Devil  Hill,  N.  C. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdajj.  December  17.  1941 


Mr.  BONNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1900 
there  came  to  Dare  County,  N.  C.  two 
young  men  from  Dayton.  Ohio — Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright.  They  built  their 
cam.p  on  the  outer  banks  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast  near  Kill  Devil  Hill,  anti 
entered  into  experiments  with  gliders  and 
kites,  preparatory  to  fulfilling  and  com- 
pleting the  ambition  of  man  that  had 
existed  for  centuries — the  ability  to  fly. 

So  diligently  did  they  work,  and  in  such 
seclusion,  that  the  na::vts  Tix^t  looked 
upon  them  with  smiles  as  they  stood  on 
the  beach,  studying  the  flight  of  the  large 
gulls  known  as  gannets.  Yet  as  time  went 
on.  the  men  at  the  Kill  Devil  Hill  Coast 
Guard  station  began  to  realize  the  seri- 
ous determination  of  the^e  young  men. 


equitable  apportionment  and  allocation  | 
of  the  Federal  and  State  taxes  among  all 
those  receiving  benefits  from  the  estate, 
unless  othfrwi.'^e  directed  In  the  will. 
The  effect  of  th:^  decision  is  that  at  pres- 
ent the  rf^siduary  estate,  which  as  a  rule 
Is  represented  by  the  widow,  children, 
and  closer  rflatives  of  the  decedent,  must 
bear  the  burden  of  the  Federal  taxes. 
This  creates  a  situation  which  contra- 
venes the  inten'.ion  and  desires  of  most 
testators  who.  !-elying  up>on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  New  York  law,  have 
made  no  provision  in  their  wills  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  tax  among  the 
various  beneficiaries  of  their  estate.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility  of 
remedying  this  situation  now  rests 
squarely  upon  the  Congress. 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill— H.  R. 
6257 — amending  section  826  ^b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing provi.^o  at  the  end  thereof: 

PTov\d''d.  h(.u-'ner,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
several  States  from  apportioning  the  tax  Im- 
posed h.-rein  among  the  persons  (other  than 
the  executor  I  in  possession  of  part  of  the 
estate,  or  to  whom  any  part  of  the  estate  will 
pass 

My  bill  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
amount  of  the  tax  nor  upon  its  final  col- 
lection by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
merely  permits  the  several  States  to  reg- 
ulate the  final  incidence  of  the  tax. 
When  the  original  act  was  reported  and 
debated  the  only  concern  of  the  Congre.ss 
was  the  levying  of  a  tax  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  the  estate.  So  long  as  the  tax  was 
paid,  the  Congress  was  not  particularly 
concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  pay- 
ment or  its  apportionment  or  prorating 
among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  estate. 

I  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  all  the 
Members  for  my  bill. 


and  offered  them  every  assis'ance.  The 
Wright  brothers  continued  trieir  experi- 
ments near  Kitty  Hawk.  N.  C,  until  that 
epical  morning  of  Decembfr  17,  1903, 
about  10:30,  at  which  time  Oirille  Wright 
made  the  first  successful  fl.ght  vv:th  a 
power-driven  machine.  The  time  of  this 
flight  was  12  seconds,  and  ccvered  a  dis- 
tance ovfr  the  ground  of  a  little  more 
than  120  feet.  It  was.  neve-theless.  the 
fir.>t  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that 
a  power-driven  m.achine  ca:  ried  a  man 
and  rai.sed  itself  by  its  own  pc  w<"^r  into  the 
air  in  full  flight  and  had  landed  ai  a  point 
a^  h  gli  as  that  from  which  it  started. 

With  the  assistance  of  J  T.  Daniels, 
W  S.  Dough,  and  A,  D.  Ethf  ridge,  mem- 
bers of  the  Kill  Devil  Hill  Life  Saving 
Station,  and  Johnny  Moore  a  boy  from 
Naps  Head,  and  W.  C.  Brmkley,  of 
Manteo,  the  plane  was  carried  back  to 
the  track  and  prepared  for  aiiothf^r  flight. 
At  20  minutes  after  11  Wilbur  Wright 
Siarted  on  the  second  flierht.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  flight  was  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  covered  i  distance  of 
195  feet.  The  third  flisht,  :;nade  shortly 
thereafter,  was  for  a  durati  3n  of  15  sec- 
onds, covering  a  di.'^tance  of  a  little  over 
200  feet.  Wilbur  Wricht  started  the 
fourth  flight  at  12  o'clock.  The  di.^tance 
over  the  ground  was  852  feet,  and  the 
time  of  the  flight  was  59  se<;onds. 

The  flrst  airplane  casualty  was  John  T. 
Daniels,  who  was  standing  near  the  plane 
after  the  last  flight  on  that  December  17. 
when  a  sudden  strong  gust  of  wind  struek 
the  machine  and  turned  it  over  on  him, 
rolling  over  and  over  several  times.  For- 
tunately Captain  Daniels  was  not  seri- 
ously injured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  finest  picture  of  this 
flight  was  made  by  Capt.  John  T  Daniels 
in  his  description,  when  he  said: 

The  sun  was  shining  bright  that  morning 
and  the  wires  of  the  plane  jus:  blazed  In  the 
sunlight  like  gold  The  machine  looked  like 
some  big  graceful  golden  birci  sailing  off  m 
the  wind,  I  think  it  made  us  all  feel  kind 
of  meek  and  prayerful  like  It  might  have 
been  a  circus  for  some  folks,  but  it  wasn't  a 
circus  for  us  who  had  lived  by  those  Wright 
bo^s  all  those  m^onths  until  we  were  as  ni\;ch 
wrapped  up  in  the  fate  of  the  thing  as  they 
were  It  wasn't  luck  that  made  them  fly  It 
was  hard  work  and  hard  common  sense. 
They  put  their  whole  heart  and  soul  and  all 
their  energy  into  an  idea,  and  they  had  faith 
Good  Lord,  I  am  wondering  what  all  of  us 
cuuld  do  If  we  had  faith  in  cur  ideas  and  put 
all  our  heart  and  mmd  and  energy  Into  them 
I'ke  those  Wright  boy?  did 

Alpheus  W.  Drinkwater,  the  We.st  rn 
Ijnion  operator  at  Manteo,  N.  C,  flash-d 
the  first  m^ssage'over  the  wire  that  the 
Wright  brothers  had  successfully  flown 
their  plane.  The  original  transcript  of 
this  message  is  now  in  the  posses.sion  of 
Mr.  Drinkwater  at  Manteo. 

There  has  been  organized  in  North 
Carolina  the  Wright  Memorial  A.ssocia- 
t'on.  with  headquarters  at  Manteo,  and 
each  year  on  this  date,  at  the  foot  of  Kill 
Devil  Hill,  they  conduct  fitting  exercises 
commemorating  this  event,  which  are 
attended  by  prominent  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  Sp^ker.  the  purpose  of  the  Wright 
discovery-^^Mg^ar  the  advancement  of 
rivilizatfbh'aftd  yefelfj^porarily  man  has 
turned  it  to  a  means  x)f  destruction.  We 
ali  have  faith  and  confidence  that  the 
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airplane  will  ultimately,  as  a  war  ma- 
chine, be  boycotted  through  mutual 
understanding,  just  as  gas  has  so  far 
ii.  this  war. 

In  commemoration  of  this  accomplish- 
nient  a  gratefi^  Government  has  erected 
atop  Kill  Dtrvil  Hill  a  granite  monument 
known  as  the  Wright  Mejnorial,  which 
is  acclaimed  by  all  to  be  the  shrine  of 
aviation. 


Religion  In  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-  I  OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATJ-VTS 


Wednetday,  December  17,  1941 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Boston  Herald  of  December  7, 1941 : 

[From  the  Botton  Herald  of  December  7,  1941  ] 

RELIGION   IN  GERMANY 

Restrlctlon«  on  Christian  Institutions,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  somewhat  re- 
laxed in  Germany  when  the  war  began,  in 
order  to  mobilize  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
people  in  support  of  the  military  adventure. 
A  few  months  ago.  however,  with  nearly  all 
Europe  occupiled,  and  with  confidence  in  the 
outcome  of  the  assault  on  Russia,  Hitler  re- 
newed the  parsecutlons.  Today,  all  religious 
activities  are  again  under  attack. 

The  shortage  of  paper  serves  as  a  pretext 
for  the  suspension  of  several  thousand  re- 
ligious periodicals,  constituting  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  total.  But  only  a  fifth  of 
the  secular  prubllcatlons  are  suppressed.  All 
of  the  old  nflethods  have  been  revived.  In- 
cluding the  c»nfiscation  of  property,  the  ban 
on  church  collections,  the  closing  of  monas- 
teries, the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  and 
the  prohibition  of  ordinary  religious  activi- 
ties. 

Recently  tfce  outlines  of  a  "new  religious 
order"  for  Kazidom  have  appeared  In  two 
forms.  A  widely  circulated  book  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  with  the  title  "God  and  Nation," 
demands  for  Germans  "the  honor  of  being 
the  flrst  to  break  with  Christianity"  and  the 
substitution  cf  a  German  faith. 

The  content  of  that  faith  Is  outlined  In 
the  program  put  out  by  Alfred  Rosenberg. 
Mein  Kampf  must  replace  the  Bible.  Na- 
tional Reich  orators  serving  as  state  officials 
must  supersede  the  clergy.  All  church  prop- 
erty must  revert  to  the  state.  The  cress  must 
be  removed  frpm  all  religious  structures.  The 
crucifix  must  come  down  from  all  altars.  An 
all-inclusive  organization,  the  Natlonale 
Reichskirche,  must  replace  all  Christian 
faiths.  The  Oerman  race  must  be  sanctified 
as  the  chosea  people  of  a  tribal  god  whose 
prophet  Is  Adolf  Hitler 

In  various  Hisldious  ways  similar  campaigns 
are  under  waj  in  many  of  the  occupied  lands. 
The  fundamental  scheme  is  the  attack  on 
youth,  through  the  elimination  of  old-t:me 
religicus  ceremonies  and  Instructions 

But  protests  also  are  beginning  again,  no- 
tably by  Rom«n  Catholic  leTders.  The  Bishop 
of  Munster  Ittely  has  Qamingly  denounced 
Nazi  methods.  Affirming  his  fidelity  to  the 
fatherland,  he  reviewed  what  is  going  on. 
and    the    utter    indiflerence    ol    nazidom    to 
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BXich   moral    foundation?    as    the   Ten   C<  m- 
mandments.  and  went  or  to  say: 

"Tf  In  this  way  legal  security  is  destroyed, 
the  consciousness  of  Justice  is  undermined 
end  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  the  state 
wiped  out  without  Interference  from  the 
officers  responsible  for  the  safeguarding  cf 
law  and  order,  I  feel  myself  obliged,  as  a 
bishop  responsible  for  2  000  000  German 
Catholics,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
me  fiersonally.  to  raise  my  voice  loudly,  ac- 
cusing the  inner  enemy  which  Is  ruining  the 
people  of  the  fatherland.  I  feel  I  must  call 
the  officers  of  the  Government  back  from  the 
patn  which,  according  to  the  experience  of 
history,  must  lead  the  German  people  to  de- 
struction, despite  the  heroism  of  our  soldiers 
and  their  renowned  victories,  because  of 
moral  decay  " 

As  that  is  the  kind  of  discourse  which  Ger- 
many does  not  tolerate  now  "the  conse- 
quences to  me  personally"  may  mean  the 
cchcertration  camp  or  worse  It  is  to  the 
eternal  glory  of  the  men  of  God  in  Germany, 
regardless  of  their  particular  form  of  belief, 
that  savage  persecution  and  the  practical 
certainty  of  death  do  not  deter  them  frcm 
cry'ng  out  against  the  attempt  to  crush 
Christianity 


Fish,  the  American 


EXTENSION  CiF   REMARKS 

HON. STEPHEN  PACE 

'-F    GF     ?■-'-■ -.A 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday   DcL^ubcr  17,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM   TllE   CcLUMEUS   (GA.) 

LED  ..EH 


Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Si>..ktr.  In  compli- 
ance with  con.sent  givtn  nu'  by  the  Hou.>,e. 
I  call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Columbus  Ledger  of  December 
11,  1941,  with  reference  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik    M     FishI. 

This  i.s  a  great  Djmocratic  newspaper 
of  my  Slate  and  dutrict. 

I  From   the   Columbus    (Ga  )    Ledger   of 
December   11.   1941 1 

FISH     THi:    AMERICAN 

When  Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  of 
New  York,  was  hammering  against  American 
foreign  policy  and  throwing  his  lot  with  those 
bent  upon  an  iwjiati<jmst  policy,  we  did  not 
agree  And  we  do  not  now  agree  that  this 
policy  would  have  kept  us  out  ol  war  Des- 
tiny ruled  It  that  w€  should  enter  the  con- 
flict and  that  we  should  fight  to  preserve  oui 
freedom,  but  we  admire  Reprcsentativ.  Fish 
nevertheless      He    is   a  great    American. 

Despite  his  views  fnd  despite  the  fight  he 
has  waged  he  was  among  the  first  to  call  for 
war  when  the  United  States  was  attacked  sav- 
agely Sunday  by  the  Japanese.  Representa- 
tive Fish  not  only  called  for  war  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  struggle  to  the  uttermost,  but  he 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  The  past  was  for- 
gotten The  present  and  the  future  Is  what 
matters  now 

So,  Mr  Fish,  risliig  to  the  heights  ol  his 
ability,  called  for  full  and  complete  unity,  full 
and  un.stinted  support  of  the  President,  full 
and  complete  prosecution  of  the  war  a  fusing 
of  parties  a  fusing  of  ideas  behind  the  com- 
mon purpose  of   winning  the  war. 


Tl.at  If  Mr  F:?h  tl-.e  American  Tl.at  Is 
the  incensed  American  answering  the  chal- 
lenge by  tyrants  and  savages  'That  i*  the 
American  way  of  meeting  an  emergency. 
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We  .Are  Americans 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

C.F    FLNN--YL\  ANI.^ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  PErRESENTATIVE3 


Wednesday.  December  17.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  DAVID  \V     HARRIS 


Mi .  SCOTT  Ml  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  n  marks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Hon. 
David  W.  Hams,  chairman.  Republican 
central  campaign  committee,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  these  last  few  days 
many  patriotic  visitors  to   Philadelphia 
have    stood    in    Independence    Hall    and 
read  the  immortal  inscription  on  the  Lib- 
erty Bell,  which  begins:  "Proclaim  lib- 
erty    •     •     *."    The    people   of    Phila- 
delphia are  aware,  as  are  all  Americans, 
that  the  sound  of  the  old  bell  will  lorever 
be  heard  in  our  land  if  all  ">f  our  citizens 
recognize  their  obligations  to  maintain 
the  liberty  so  proclaimed.    This  we  know 
they  will   do,   and   in   this   conntction   I 
should  like  to  include  in  these  remaiks 
an  address  of  the  Honorable  David  W. 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Cen- 
tral Campaign   Committee   of   Philadel- 
phia, delivered  on  December  14,  1941.  to 
3,000     Republican     commit  teemfii     and 
committeewomen,     together     with     the 
leaders   of  Philadelphia's  51   wards,   all 
of  whom  pledged  their  services  to  the 
Nation  in  any  capacity  assigned  to  them. 
They  volunteered  for  duty  as  Americans, 
and.  I  am  proud  to  say.  no  mention  was 
made   at    the   meeting   of   any    political 
party  or  partisan  politics.    Mr.  Harris' 
able  and  patriotic  appeal  follows; 

Fellow  Phlladelphlans,  we  assemble  here 
tonight  fc  that  we  may  collectively  make  our 
own  personal  contribution  to  the  defense  of 
our  beloved  Republic. 

We  are  Americans.  Those  three  words, 
grouped  together,  are  the  most  significant 
in    the   Englisli   language. 

We  have  but  one  goal.  That  Is  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  enemies  warring  upon  our 
Republic. 

Ar.  the  future  advances  vipcn  us.  our  con- 
tribution will  be  directed  in  numerous  chan- 
nels 

Some  of  us  will  march  to  the  battle  front 
In  the  armed  forces  Others  will  enter  the 
teeming  war  plants  and  shipyards.  Still 
others  will  remam  In  their  present  technical 
Jobs  in  carrying  on  the  varied  necessary  pub- 
lic services  of  the  municipality. 

But  every  one  of  us  must  engage  in  some 
war  duty,  whether  it  be  in  the  unif'rined 
ranks,  the  munition  plants,  or  the  home 
front. 

We  will  not  shrink  from  any  ta.'^k.  Our 
cry  will  be.  "More  work,  more  duties."  to 
assist  our  assailed  Nation. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  lies  In 
the  patriotism  of  Its  citizens. 


Security  and  liberty  are  saf«  so  long  a?'  love 
of  country  burns  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
All  of  us  tonlelit  thn'ii  wl'h  em  'i  ti  as  we 
picture  our  Nation.  threi.ToT.ed  tv  th<  w.^r 
makers  of  Eur(  pe  and  A- ::i  1'..  r  trpar.y 
with  fellow  An.'r.can*.  wr  ac 'r;  :  tht  :r  du-.l- 
lenge. 

United  as  never  before,  the  Americr.n  peo- 
ple will  beat  down  that  challenge  ar.d  H.tlrr, 
Mu.<5Solinl,  and  the  evil  Japanese  wi.r  1  rri« 
will  kneel  ultimately  in  humiliat.r.g  drfeat 
before  a  victorious  Ameiican  flag 

In  all  crises  that  have  beset  cur  Rrpubllc. 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  its  cn:^<.v.s  h:ive 
been  foremost  in  a  prompt  and  complcr  !ul- 
flllment  of  every  call  for  service  made  up.  n 
them  by  the  National  Government 

In  this  present  hour  of  natl.jnal  peril  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  cltlzci.s  will  sur- 
pass all  previous  efforts. 

And  In  this  present  call  f  )r  d.;'y  ir.  Imrs 
for  which  we  are  quahfit  d  \.e  v  ;'.l  r(.-j:.nd 
with  unswerving  loyalty  and  et^icienry 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  Phlladtlphians  are 
apathetic  when  the  fate  of  the  Nation  hangs 
In  the  balance  under  the  sinister  threats  from 
overseas. 

Let  us  e:.hlb:t  by  forthright  action  that  we 
do  not  require  a  ton  of  bombs  to  be  dropped 
on  our  glorious  city  to  awake  u.-  ti  tin  peril 
of  war. 

The  United  States  is  engiigfd  ir.  a:i  all-out 
war.  and  I  ask  a  mighty  ci-oru-  cl  appi-jval 
when  I  proclaim  tliat  we.  as  Phlladelphlans, 
are  in  this  all-cut  battle  to  the  h-.^i  m;in  and 
to  the  last  hour. 

Witli  patriousm  In  our  hearts  and  the  em- 
bkm  of  our  Nation  ever  biiorr  us  there  is  r.o 
danger  to  thf  Annrican  Republic  provided 
we  do  our  du;y 

So  tojiight,  at  this  eventful  r:ii;y.  we  are 
consecrating  ourselves  tc  tlie  task  of  m.ikir.g 
every  sacrifice  to  preserve  A.merica  and  prove 
that  those  who  would  war  up'  n  America  do 
so  at  their  peril. 

Purposely,  I  refrain  frin:  mer.ti.  r.mg  our 
political  party.  We  act  as  Amcr.cun^  We 
are  proud  of  our  heritage.  We  .re  ei.cer  to 
protect  it.  We  knew  only  one  si.ibb  le'h.  ai.d 
our  battle  cry  i,  bor.c  life  lor  our  Republic — 
death    to   ou;    enemies   ' 

Because  of  ycur  K  ne  reside !:cps  :n  your 
home  areas  find  your  mtlmete  acquaintance 
with  ycur  neighbors,  you  can  be  of  vast  as- 
sistance to  otir  national.  State,  and  municipal 
defense  agencies. 

Wittv,  youi  approval.  I  will  Immediately 
Inform  President  Roe»evelt,  Governor  James, 
and  Mayor  Samuel  that  the  3.000  ward  lead- 
ers and  committeemen  stand  ready  tc  p<  r- 
form  any  duty. 

No  group  possesses  the  extensive  knowledge 
about  the  aflalrs  of  the  city  and  the  Identity 
of  our  citizens  as  do  the  committeemen. 

You  have  In  your  possession  street  lists, 
giving  rosters  of  citizens  more  complete  than 
city  directories. 

i  dare  say  that  nearly  even,-  commatteeman, 
given  time  to  refresh  his  memory,  can  recite 
the  names  of  famlli' s,  and  most  of  their 
members  on  any  given  street  In  their  home 
bailiwicks.  You  come  from  1.316  separate 
areas,  some  of  them  as  populous  as  many 
Pennsylvania  towns 

Of  your  own  knowledge,  you  know  the 
households  where  courageous  youth  have 
stepped  for-h  to  enlist  in  the  Arm.y,  Navy. 
Marine  Cori:)S,  and  Coa.st  Guard 

You  know  the  men  and  the  women  and 
girls  who  are  working  in  the  war  plant;-  Ycu 
know  the  families  to  whom  sorrow  has  al- 
ready come.  Ol  famil'  which  require  a  help- 
ing hand  to  bridge  them  over  difficulty 

If  there  is  anything  that  lies  withm  your 
power  to  g;ve  comfort  to  those  stricken  by 
this  total  warfare,  do  it  pron.ptly 

You  never  have  shunned  responFibllity  and 
this  Is  the  time  that  every  Anerican  glories 
1"  showing  his  or  her  devc'lcn  tc  their  coun- 
try and  to  their  flag. 
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Tlie  declarations  cf  war  from  over?rns 
bring  dlscoinlort  to  thousands  of  families, 
the  older  members  cf  which  came  to  Amer- 
ica years  ak-o  to  find  a  havtn  from  military 
oppression 

Members  cf  tiie^e  .'amiUes  are  loyal  Ameri- 
cans They  are  i.aturallzed  citizens,  entitled 
to  respect  and  consideration.  One  of  your 
many  tasks  should  be  to  see  that  In  these 
days  of  confusion  there  must  not  be  persecu- 
tion cf  anyone  Lend  your  assisting  hand 
to  these  who  are  bewildered  and  acquaint 
them  anew  with  all  that  Americanism  stands 
for 

Mayor  Samuel  is  the  civilian  defense  co- 
ordinator for  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area      H).,  task  is  a  gigantic  one. 

And  he  needs  and  is  entitled  to  recplve, 
our  whcle-hearted  support.  His  representa- 
tives are  present  and  will  address  you. 

Tliey  will  tell  you  how  you  can  best  serve. 
And  I  know  that  ycu  will  go  swiftly  and 
promptly  to  ai:y  pest  to  which  you  are  as- 
signed 

With  Phil.idelphians  shunting  into  the 
background  all  persoiial  desires  in  their  zeal 
to  aid  tb.e  ct  untry.  the  American  Nation  will 
exi>.t  triumphant  over  all  obstacles,  adhering 
to  the  immortal  principles  taught  by  Wash- 
ington, sustained  by  Lincoln,  and  new  car- 
ried   en   by   Roosf\eIt, 

We  will  blaze  the  path  cf  liberty.  The 
American  loves  his  Nation's  P.ag  for  what  it 
Is  and  what  It  represents.  It  embodies  the 
purposes  and  historv  of  the  GovernmciU 
Itself 

The  fiag  records  the  achievements  of  Its 
defenders  upon  land  and  sea.  It  heralds  the 
heroism  and  sacrifices  of  our  Revolutionary 
fathers  It  attests  the  valor  of  our  citizens 
In  all  wars  of  the  Republic  It  has  been 
bathed  in  the  tears  of  a  sorrowing  people.  It 
has  been  glorified  in  the  hearts  of  freedom- 
loving  people,  not  only  here  at  home,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

It  expresses  the  will  cf  a  free  people  and 
proclaims  that  they  are  supreme  and  that 
they  acknowledge  no  earthly  sovereign  other 
than  themselves 

Our  flag  was  never  assaulted  but  that 
thousands  did  not  ri^e  to  smite  the  assailant 

Americans  rise  m  their  might  now  to  beat 
down  those  who  war  upon  cur  flas; 

Philadelphia  will  always  remember  the 
perfidy  of  Japan  at  Pearl  Harbor. 


War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


V^dnesday.  December  17,  1941 


Mr.  McGRANERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
^•ith  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  a  public  state- 
ment made  by  our  eminent  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  His  Emi- 
nence. Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty,  in 
which  he  has  issued  the  following  state- 
ment With  relation  to  the  war  with 
Japan: 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  like  our 
fellow  American  cit.zens.  we  will  do  our  ut- 
most to  protect  our  count: y  by  winning  the 
»'ar.  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end.  we  place 
at  the  disposal  of  our  Government  everything 
Iti  our  possession. 


Mr.  Speaker.  Cardinal  D?u::h-:rty  was 
the  first  American  bi.shop  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  go  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  following  the  War  with  Spain, 
and,  under  his  direction,  churches, 
^chocls.  and  hc.=pitals  were  erected  where 
the  people  of  the  islands  were  taught 
militant  patrioti^m.  thoughtful  courage, 
and  a  faith  in  G'-d  which  characerizes 
them  today  in  their  battle  with  the  en- 
emy. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  a  great  .^curce  of 
sati.sfaction  to  the  membership  cf  this 
House  to  learn  of  the  statem.ent  of  this 
eminent  churchman  and  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  including  an 
article,  taken  from  the  Philadelphia 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  entitled 
"War  and  Peace,"  which  is  wcr'h  read- 
ins:. 

IFrcni    the    Philadelphia    Catholic    Standard 
and  Time.-.] 

WAR    AND    PEACE 

Our  country  ha.-  entered  upon  a  war  that 
prcir.i-e  to  be  a  l'.,i.^-ccntinued  and  terrible 
conflict  Our  pecpie  enter  it  unwillingly,  but 
thoroughly  determined  to  carry  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful ccncluslcn  There  is  no  doubt  about 
our  being  engas^ed  in  a  war  cf  defense,  in  a 
Just  war.  There  was.  it  is  true,  a  minority  of 
Jintroists.  and  seme  in  high  places,  who  were 
anx:ous  to  have  us  enter  the  war  and  were 
probably  scheming  to  involve  us  In  war,  but 
the  ■'unprovoked  and  treacherous"  move  by 
Japan  gives  assurance  of  cur  Just  position. 

Our  people  are  not  covetous  of  any  other 
nation,  nor  do  they  lust  for  power.  On  the 
other  iiand.  we  must  remember  that  the  aver- 
age Japanese  does  not  have  these  faults  any 
more  tiian  dees  the  German  and  Italian  peas- 
ant and  workman  They  have  been  maneu- 
vered Into  a  war  for  dynastic  interests  against 
their  will  There  i?  no  room  fc;r  hatred  cf 
Individuals,  there: ere.  as  we  prepare  to  fight 
for  the  restoration  of  justice 

In  time  cf  war  the  citizens  ewes  the  country 
his  support.  He  must  place  his  financial  aid 
and  personal  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Ge\ernment  and.  if  need  be  must  lay  down 
his  life  for  ills  country  Government  officials 
are  bound  in  justire  to  see  that  th.e  contribu- 
tions are  equitable.  One  citizen  cannot  be 
required  to  sacrifice  while  another  profits  by 
the  war  This  has  happened  in  the  past.  It 
mtist  not  happen  m  this  present  strug-^le. 

Catholics  have  always  been  patriot. c  They 
have  been  taught  that  the  fourth  comm.uid- 
ment  requires  true  patriot i.-m  This  war  will 
ccst  th.e  church  much  in  the  blood  of  her 
children,  and  tho-e  who  remain  at  home  will 
toil  and  suffer.  In  modern  war  there  is  no 
distinction  between  beliiaerents  aiid  non- 
combatants;  it  is  an  armed  conflict  of  popu- 
lation aaamst  population,  and  killm?  Is  done 
at  long  range  and  mdiscrimmatelv  Catholics 
know  this,  accept  it,  and  will  no*  be  found 
wanting.  Their  d'-cisicn  will  rest  on  high 
moral  groiinds.  not  on  prid?  or  covetousness 
or    revenge 

The  responsibility  for  war  lies  primarily 
with  the  Government,  and  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility it  is  War  may  only  be  engaeed 
in  when  negotiations  have  failed.  Tliese 
negotiations  must  to  a  great  extent  be  kept 
secret  and  consequently  it  Is  difficult  for  indi- 
viduals to  judge  whether  or  net  the  country 
is  justified  in  making  war  In  the  case  of  the 
present  conflict,  everything  points  to  Justice 
and  right  being  on  the  side  of  our  country. 
It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Goverii- 
nient  to  s€>cure  peace  cut  of  war,  and  this  is 
a  most  difficult  problem,  A  generation  ago 
we  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. The  war  was  won,  but  the  object  was 
not  attained  because  unmoral  men  allowed 
greed,  ambition,  and  national  hatreds  to  swav 
them.  Even  before  the  war  was  won.  it  was 
agreed  to  keep  the  Pope  away  from  the  peace 
table.     These  men,  who  were  not  Chnstuns, 


were  afraid  tl$at  the  Holy  Father  would  pre- 
sent proposal^,  the  Justice  and  fairness  of 
which  would  appeal'^  their  nationals,  and 
make  It  lmpo*lble  .or  them  to  carry  out  their 
personal  ambitions, 

Americans  kre  confident  of  final  victory. 
It  is  npt  too  |oon  to  think  of  pea^e  and  the 
tern)s-  of  ^Jce.  Our  adversaries  are  not 
Chift9tiaHi".^^^feir  totalitarian  partners  are 
ahlr-Christia^^and  champions  of  a  new 
paganism,  Ttiey  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
restrained  by  Christian  principles  of  morality. 
We  are  not  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  but  it  Is  in 
a  very  real  sepse  a  struggle  to  defend  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  this  struggle  we  our- 
selves must  npt  be  recreant.  The  real  Chris- 
tian life  requites  energy.  Involves  striving  and 
self-dlsciplina. 

We  have  dlTlne  certainty  thLt  Christianity 
will  finally  trjumph.  but  it  Is  a  gradual  con- 
quest in  the  oourse  of  which  there  have  been, 
and  undoubtjedly  will  continue  to  be,  re- 
verses. By  wbrd.  and  still  more  by  example, 
the  Catholic  fnust  try  to  correct  he  evils  In 
an  age  that  Has  become  estranged  from  God 
and  His  law  "In  God  we  trust"  must  be 
more  than  a  national  motto;  It  must  be  a 
national  way  (if  life  It  will  bring  us  success- 
fully to  peac^.  a  peace  that  will  have  lor  its 
object  the  cstjablishment  of  Justice. 

A  decade  a^o  Archbishop  McNlcholas  spoke 
on  Justice  aijd  called  for  a  union  of  prayer, 
daily,  coustaftt  prayer  Had  the  appeals  of 
the  holy  fatl)er  and  the  bishops  been  gen- 
erally heeded,  the  world  struggle  might  well 
have  been  avoided  Prayer,  however,  Is  still 
open  to  us.  i  The  first  and  most  npces5ary 
thing  today  l^  for  Christians  to  beg  God  for 
courage  and  trudence  and  humility  Amer- 
ica must  lltefally  get  on  her  knees  to  adore 
God.  to  proclaim  Him  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  our  countrjr.  the  One  on  whom  everything 
finally  depei>ds.  from  whom  all  authority 
Is  derived,  frfm  whose  bounty  we  have  re- 
ceived every  gift,  and  without  whom  no 
efforts  of  mai  can  avail 

God  has  a|  right  to  the  tribute  of  our 
prayers  of  praise,  of  adoration,  of  thanskglv- 
Ing,  of  supplication.  God  does  not  need  us 
nor  our  prayers,  but  we  need  God.  and  it  is 
to  our  Interest  to  place  our  petitions  before 
Him.  for  ordinarily  He  grants  His  favors  in 
response  to  prayer  Prayers  of  supplication 
must  be  addressed  to  Him  now  Sincerely 
repentent  of  our  forgetfulness  in  more  pros- 
perous days,  tve  should  humbly  ask  His  par- 
don and  His  all-powerful  help  in  our  present 
need. 

Praying  as  If  all  depended  upon  God.  we 
must  not  act!  as  if  we  have  no  other  duties 
for.  as  St.  Atigustlne  admonished,  we  must 
work  as  Lf  alii  depended  upon  ourselves. 


^ 


ou   and   Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.=^ 


HCN.  PAULW.SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednetday,  December  17. 1941 


EDITOR!.^ 


FROM  THE 
BULLETIN 


BEVERAGE 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  unct-r  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  an  editorial  which  I 
believe  is  worthy  of  preservation.  This 
editorial,  by  Mr.  Frank  Sartwell,  appeared 
in  the  Beverage  Bulletin,  a  semimonthly 
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periodical  published  in  the  interests  of 
the  beverage  industry. 

(From  the  Beve:-ape  Bulletin) 

YOU     AND    VICTORY 

Out  country  is  at  wet. 
Suddenly,  although  not  unexpectedly,  we 
have  been  plunged  Into  the  maeUuom. 

Under  these  conditions  it  behooves  every 
citizen  calmly  and  earnestly  to  take  stock,  to 
determine  how  he  can  best  help  to  further 
what  la  new  our  tinlversal  task — to  win  that 
war.  to  win  It  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to 
win  It  with  a  minimum  of  suflenng  and 
death. 

All  other  activities,  all  other  purposes,  all 
other  objectives,  all  other  desues,  must  be 
and  are  secondary  to  that  common  and  all- 
Impelling  goal — victory. 

To  some  It  will  be  given  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces,  to  meet  the  enemy  In  battle 
on  the  sea.  In  the  air.  and  on  the  land. 
Theirs  Is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
glorious  service 

To  others  it  will  be  given  to  serve  their 
Government  directly  but  net  in  the  field,  to 
serve  It  as  civlllnns  in  offices  or  other  non- 
combatant  activities.  Theirs  is  an  invalu- 
able and  mighty  ccntribuiion  to  the  com- 
mon effort. 

To  others  It  will  be  eiven  to  serve  In  the 
factories,  the  mines,  and  the  industries  of 
the  Nation,  producing  the  equipment,  the 
arms,  and  munitions  of  war  Theirs  is 
an  urgent  and  vital  service. 

To  others  of  us  service  in  these  three  divi- 
sions will,  for  some  reason  or  other  beyond 
our  control,  be  denied. 

Yet  this  denial  does  not  debar  us  from  full 
100  percent  individual  participation  In  the 
common  effort,  f  cocs  not  strip  us  of  oppor- 
tunity to  serve.  It  dues  not  remove  from  us 
the  obligation  and  the  responsibility  which 
our  common  loyalty  places  upon  us 

Some  of  us  must  stay  at  home  Some  of 
us  must  continue  dctne  the  things  we  have 
been  doing  for  years  running  our  businesses, 
studying  our  lessons — watching  and  waiting 
for  word  from  those  whc  are  serving  more 
gloriously 

We  can  do  that  watching  and  waiting  in  a 
manner  that  will  make  it  a  further  service 
to  our  Nation,  a  further  contribution  to  the 
victory.  Or,  we  can  do  that  watching  and 
waiting  In  such  a  manner  that  it  will  ham- 
per the  common  effort  in  such  a  manner  that 
It  Will  be  a  service  to  our  ccr.iraon  entmies, 
In  such  a  manner  that  it  wiU  be  a  delaying 
factor  in  the  drne  to  vict^^ry. 

We  who  a:e  wi.  the  sidelines  can  do  a 
thorough  dlsseivke  by  beccmmg  excited  fuss- 
budgets.  running  frantically  around  under 
the  sway  of  rumors  and  re]>  rts  We  can  be- 
come hvj>ercntical  of  e\ery  move  that  Is 
made,  demanding  that  heads  be  chtpp^d  '■'^ 
for  this  cr  that  about  wli.^li  we  ki.^w  ij;i«c 
or  nothing, 

W^e  can  condemn  everything  that  Is  done 
and  everybody  that  is  doing  it. 

Or    we    can    become    *■  ,i  o  y    ^  v 

among  our  neighbors      W<    n  c;  r 

peat  tales  of  gossip      We  car,   spi'? 

We  can  do  those  thii.(--     Ai.u  H 

Bollnl,  and  Tojo  will  love  us  for  it. 

Or— 

We  can  be  real.  honest-tL-G  c,  6ia:  d-up- 
and-take-it  Americans. 

We  can  shun  the  rumors  and  the  gossip. 
We  can  take  the  losses  with  the  wins,  keep- 
ing our  chins  up  and  our  hearts  steady. 

We  can  go  on  about  our  home  duties,  con- 
fident but  not  blind. 

We  can  pursue  our  normal  activities  so 
far  as  anything  remains  normal  m  a  Nation 
which  is  all  out  for  victory. 

We  can  lend  a  helping  hand  here,  give  a 
kind  word  there 

We  can  accept  cur  changed  condition, 
shoulder  the  sa.r.llces,  mett  the  needs,  and 
fee?p  gouiii. 


We  can  do  those  things — and  providence 
helping  us — we  cannot  do  less 

Ltt  us  not  Ignore  the  inist.ikes  that  are 
made — and  they  will  be  made.  But  let  us 
make  sure  they  are  mistakes  before  we  en- 
gage In  screaming  and  hysteria 

Let  us  not  be  led  Into  believing  that  each 
temporary  advartage  Is  the  victory  we  seek 
and  then  feel  that  we  are  let  down  when  we 
find  we  must  go  further  along  the  path  of 
suffering  to  reach  the  goal. 

Let  us  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  remem- 
ber that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  are 
Americans, 

And  let  us  fight,  or  knit,  or  sew.  or  give 
our  money,  cr  our  minds,  or  our  time,  or  our 
labor  as  Americans  fighting  for  an  American 
victory. 


-z^'alcus 
aid  re- 

r       ■  • 


Unity  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  oF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

Of     CAi^f    ih^.lK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPREfcZNTATlVES 


Wednesday.  Dcceirib*:r  17.  1941 


STATEMENT  OF  TRADE  UNION  COMMinEE 
TO  DEtLND   AMERICA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  txtend  miy  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  .--lat'mcnt 
of  the  Trade  Union  Comniiitee  to  Df  lend 
America  1 

Ccinscicus  of  the  gr^'.e  cr.'.t  that  confronts 
America  and  of  the  tremei.d  u.-  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  organized  KiU.  r  to  do  its  full 
share  in  winning  the  v.^r  wt.  the  under- 
signed committee  of  repiesentativcs  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Ccngress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  and  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods,  pledge  our  services  to  the 
^tnited  States  of  America,  and  request  all 
labor  organizations  tc  do  likewise 

We  recommend  that  all  factional,  partisan, 
and  political  differences  be  immediately  for- 
gotten, and  that  all  labor  organizations  unite 
to  win  the  war 

We  recommend  that  all  differences  cr  mis- 
understandings that  arise  between  labor  or- 
ganizations be  adjusted  between  themselves 
without  steppage  of  ■^ork.  and  that  all  dif- 
ferences or  misunderstandings  with  employ- 
ers be  voluntarily  submitted  to  Federal  c>;.n- 
cillatlon  or  mediation  without  stoppage  of 
wcrk. 

We  rccfmn:rnd   that   all   members   rf   or- 
ganized lab  it  ci-K)pera'e  in  e\ery  w,-.-.   p<>!-,-ible 
with  Uical,  biate,   and  Federal  oHic.^lt  t.r  ;1: 
purpose  of  delei.dint  AniL.-iCu  and  defeating    , 
her  enemies. 

Let  labor's  slcenr.  br  ■'Unity  f-r  Vn-tory' 
American  Federation  cf  Labor:  Edward 
D  Vaiidtleui.  •-,.  crttary,  Cal.fornia 
State  Ftdtrati  :,  of  Labcr;  John 
Shelley,  pr',bi(o.i;t,  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council.  Frank  McDonald, 
president.  State  BuUdmg  and  Ccn- 
fctruction  Trades  Couru?ll.  John  L. 
Spalding,  business  representatives. 
Plumbeis'  and  Steamfltters'  Unlcn; 
Daniel  Haggerty,  vice  president, 
San  Fiancioco  Labor  Ccunvll;  An- 
thcny  L,  Noriega,  secret ary-treas- 
luer.  California  State  Theauical 
Foundation;  Capt.  C.  F.  May. 
president.  Master  Mates  and  Pilots 
of    America;    Mlltcn    5     Marwell, 


pres  dent.    Western    Federation    cf 
Buttherg  cf  Crt.il.  rnl-.,  J^hi.  Wa^;- 
i.er     fcuMi,esii    auii.t,   P.lt    Drivers' 
UuKi:.    Ciareuee    King     secretary 
Musicians'        Vnion;         Alexander 
Watchman,    president     San    Fran- 
cisco    Buildit^K     Trtdes      Council: 
Jennie    Matya.-     frrniei    manacer. 
International       Liidies        Garment 
Workers   Union     L  thl    If-l,    Waiter 
Otto,    Calili.iiuB    S-.dte    FtdLiaticu 
of  Labor 
Congress  of   Industrial  Org,;:.i7at;   ns- 
Louis    Goldblntt     sec  re  a -v     S'ate 
Conpresp    cf    Industrial    Or^>:,.;'n- 
tlons:     Gecrre     WiiS   •.-.,    pre-ident, 
Ban  Francisco  Congits,'     ■!  T.idus- 
trial  Organizations   C^-Uucil,   Mei- 
vyn     Rathbc::,e,     Socreiary,     S.»n 
Francisco    Congress    cf    industrial 
Organizations    Council     Germaine 
Bulcke      vice     presiden":      Interiia- 
tlonal  L<Mgshoiemen  ,■,  and   Wa:e- 
housemen  s  Union  Local   10,   Paul 
Schlipf,  secretary,  Alameda  Indu.'-- 
tnal  Union  Council;  Eucene  Paton, 
seci  etary-treasurtr       Ii/ieri.aticnal 
Lei.gshi  reiuen'-    and    Warehouse- 
men's   V:y.c::.    Gei.e   Burke     serre-     ,  "*y 
tary    Marine    Cocks    and   Stewards 
Association 
Ra.l.-oad     Brctherhord       Gus     Gay  nor, 
,'~(-cretary-treasurer.  Brctherhord  of 
Railway  Clerks:  W;hiara  Welt    leg- 
itiative      reprebtiitati\e.     Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Conductors;  Frtd 
Reynolds,    legislative     representa- 
tive. Brotherhood  cf   Rr-.ilrcad  En- 
gineers 
Also  present  at  meeting  which  resulted 
In  above  declaration:  Chief  Justice 
Phil    Gibscn:    Judge    Raymond    E. 
Peters;  Jonathan  H   R^weil,  repre- 
senting    Lawyers     Committee     of 
Committee     to     Defend     America; 
Dr,    Guy    Talbct,    r.crthcrn    Cali- 
fornia direct  I.  r    Committee  tc  De- 
fend   An.enca 

I 


Alcohol  and  War— World  Prohibition 
Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 


CF    KANSAS 


IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  17.  1941 


Mr  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
beg  to  include  details  of  the  above- 
named  prohibitory  organization  working 
throughout  the  world  since  1909  against 
alcohol,  opium  and  other  narcotics.  The 
operations  of  this  international  unit  are 
cl  special  timeliness  just  new  by  reason 
of  p*'nding  Federal  legislation  to  guard 
American  .'^oldiers  and  sailor?  against 
alcohol  and  related  vice.  What  i5  being 
done  in  other  countries  can  be  applied 
usefully  to  existing  conditions  m  the 
United  States. 

The  founder  of  the  World  Prohibition 
Federation  was  Capt.  Ed'Aard  Pap(  Ga.s- 
ton,  an  American  citizen  wiio.  whi.e  liv- 
ing in  London.  England,  as  a  busme.ssman 
felt  that  the  m.any  naiKins  strucg.mg 
for  the  suppre?son   of   alcohol,  opium. 
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hashish,  and  other  intoxicants  should  be 
united  more  closely.     The  World  Prohi- 

bition  Federation  \\  a-  therefore  ornanized  i 

at    the    Imperial    In>tuutp.    London,    in  I 

July  1909  m  connection  with  the  Inter-  ; 
national    Consress    Asain.st    Alcoholism 

convened    there    by    invitation    of    the  i 

Britisli  Government.    Delegates  from  40  , 

countries  were  tiien  present,  including  a  I 

strong  delegation  from  the  United  States.  I 

ofScially  named  at  Washington  with  ex-  | 

pen.ses  paid  by  the  Federal  Crove'-nment.  ] 

rOREICN    GOVERNMENTS     ACTION  I 

GuyHaylei  ,of  London,  was  elected  pres-  ' 
Ident  of  the  World  Prohibition  Federa- 
tion and  reelected  at  biennial  conferences   i 
since  held  in  connection  with  the  Inter-   i 
national    Congress    Against    Alcoholism,   j 
by  official  invitation  of  the  Governm.ents   i 
of  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Poland,  Italy.  United  States,  and  other 
countries.    He  is  now  presidrnt  emeritus. 
President    of    the    federation    is    Joseph 
Malins,  M.  A.,  of  England,  and  executive 
secretary  is  Mark  H.  C.  Hayler  of  London. 
Treasurer  of  the  federation  is  D.  Leigh 
Colvin,  Ph.  D.,  American  author  of  the 
Important  work  of  reference.  Prohibition 
In    the    United    States.     The    foregoing 
gentlemen  are  recognized  as  being  among 
the  world's  leading  authon^'es  on  nar- 
cotic evils. 

Welfare  work  among  the  armed  lorces 
of  America  and  other  countries  has  al- 
ways been  an  integral  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  World  Prohibition  Federation 
and  its  officials.  As  a  captain  in  World 
War  No.  1.  Dr  Colvin  visited  many  mili- 
tary encampments  as  an  officer  of  the 
Patriotic  Promotion  Section  of  the  War 
Department;  thus  personally  represent- 
ing President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  American  director  of  the  federa- 
tion, Captain  Gaston,  was  attached — as 
a  civilian — to  the  American  Embassies  in 
Mexico  and  Germany:  in  the  latter  place, 
aiding  Allied  prisoners  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1914-15.  In  1917  he  was  con- 
sulted by  the  American  War  Department 
regarding  welfare  measures  for  our  na- 
tionals then  held  by  the  Germanic  pow- 
ers. He  afterward  served  a'-  staff  officer 
in  the  New  York  Guard  and  is  now  a 
military  reservist. 

WHY  FRANCE  FELL 

The  fate  of  France  is  a  warning  against 
our  relative  indifference  to  the  deep  dam- 
age now  being  done  oy  alcohol  among 
America's  armed  forces  and  civilian  popu- 
lation. The  part  played  b3  alcohol  in  the 
tragic  fate  of  France  is  now  history.  On 
August  24,  1941,  a  dispatch  from  Vichy 
by  the  United  Press,  stated: 

A  Gcvernmrnt  spokesman  ^ald  today  that 
alccholism  was  the  chief  cause  ol  the  moral 
ccllap.'^  of  the  French  Army  under  the  Ger- 
m.in  attack  He  said  dr.inkenness  was  ram- 
pant in  the  Army  during  the  8  months  of 
Inactivity  at  the  start  of  the  war;  that  a  single 
hospital  in  tlie  Fourth  Army  Area  had  814 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  dur::.g  January,  and 
that  the  "disastrous  area  of  intoxication"  by 
young  Fr?nch  soldiers  had  caused  most  of  the 
cases  of  nervous  breakdown  and  shell-shock 
when  they  had  to  lace  the  German  dive- 
tombers  and  tar.ks 

AMERICAN    MANHOOD    WRECKED 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  enemies,  Germany 
and  Japan,  are  notabiy  progressive  in 
antialcoholic  military  measures,  but  the 


United  States  still  lags  oeh'nd,  Huwever. 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
on  May  16  1941  relea.-ed  the  Sheppard 
bill.  S,  860,  to  the  Senate. 

"AskU  fr.  m  the  cc-mpellmg  motives  of  de- 
cf'i.iy  ai.d  mcrality.  it  is  esxjd  military  strat- 
egy to  keep  soldiers  fit  and  cle.^.n."  said  Sen- 
ator Edwin  C.  Johnsun,  of  Cclor.'do  who 
.sponsors  tae  bill  sir.ce  tht  death  of  us  author. 
Senator  Morris  Sh  ppurd.  of  Texas.  "If  one 
necd.s  evidence  on  tlii;  pcmt  he  should  visit 
the  mental  institutions  maintained  by  the 
United  States  and  look  upon  the  wrecks 
that  ui.ce  were  fine  young,  patriotic  Ameri- 
can- whvj  new,  for  want  of  health  protection 
in  the  Army,  are  numbered  among  the  living- 
dead  Sh.jrtly  fc-eiCire  his  death.  Senator 
Sheppard.  chairman  cf  t;.e  S"  .ite  Military 
A^airs  Committee,  introduced  oill  S,  860, 
w:-iich  was  de.~igned  to  give  the  Army  the 
pcwer  to  protect  our  soldiers  from  disease  and 
drunkennes.-.  As  one  of  his  ardent  admirers 
and  foUcwers,  I  tuck  charge  cf  the  bill  after 
he  W.1S  gone  and  placed  itf  aft^r  a  hard  fight, 
m.  the  Senate  Calendar  for  pa^saee.  At  the 
fir^t  favorable  opportunity  w,  exp.  ct  t-,  taring 
It  up  for  final  pass:tL;e  ' 

The  May  House  bill,  meanwhile,  hai 
made  an  attempt  to  check  vice. 

THEODORE   ROOSEVELT   ON   PROHIBITION 

During  World  War  No.  1  Thecdoie 
Roosevelt  wrote: 

The  sam;  reasons  tliat  render  it  nectssary 
to  prohibit  the  sale  cf  liquor  to  soldiers  lu 
unifcrm.  or  within  a  given  number  of  miles 
cf  a  military  camp,  and  to  step  its  use  on 
battleships,  apply  to  extending  similar  pro- 
tection to  all  citizens  engaged  m  the  work  of 
railroads,  factories,  mines,  aed  shipyards  My 
son.-,  who  are  now  in  the  Army  in  France. 
write  me  most  strongly  (just  as  Genoral 
Pershint;  has  expressed  his  public  jpinicn  un- 
stmtmglyi  as  to  the  harm  dene  to  the  men 
of  the  Army  by  permitting  the  sale  of  hqu._r 
to  them,  stating  that  they  believed  in  abso- 
lute prohibition  for  the  Army  in  wartime — ■ 
and  one  of  thein  adding  that  his  experience 
has  m^ade  a  permanent  prch;bition:;t  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  effective  command  of 
the  liquor  situation  around  military 
camps  seems  also  to  re.=t  with  the  indi- 
vidual States,  since  they  control  the 
license  issues  and  general  regulations. 
They  can  make  an  entire  county  or  other 
area  dry  at  once,  if  so  inclined.  The 
World  Prohibition  Federation  requests 
information  at  its  American  addre-.s.  1617 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  regarding  State  or  other  legisla- 
tion pending  anywhere  in  the  Union 
dealing  with  liquor  control  in  relation 
to  National  defense. 

SOLDIERS    POISONED    BY    DRI.VK 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  should  knew, 
though  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
to  that  effect,  that  poisonous  moonshine 
or  other  illicit  concoctions  may  now  be 
had  almost  anywhere  at  a  dime  a  drink, 
and  in  some  back  alleys  a  soldier  or  sailor 
may  hoist  a  jug  to  liis  mouth  for  a  nickel. 
This  "smoke"  is  oftentimes  rank  poison, 
but  "kicks  like  a  mule."  Intoxicated 
drinkers  frequently  lie  in  a  comatose 
condition  for  many  hours.  They  are 
sometimes  blinded  and  occasionally  die 
from  the  effects. 

In  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
December  11,  1941,  there  appeared  the 
following  statement  attributed  to  Briga- 
dier General  Reilly.  retired,  which  is 
difficult  to  believe  as  the  opinion  of  any 
great  number  of  Army  officers. 


"The  Army  Is  supposed  to  fight,"  he  eaid. 
"Leave  the  morale  to  the  Army  and  to  hell 
with  morals.  Some  people  want  to  keep  the 
young  soldier  from  women  and  liquor. 
That's  what  ha  needs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  sentiment  is  general  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Army.  It  would  be  deplorable  if 
true.  I 

It  behoovet  America  to  move  abreast 
of  the  times  against  alcoholism  if  we  are 
to  win  the  wajr  in  1942.  or  any  other  time. 


Fort  Lincoln,  N.  Dak. 


EX  I  EN. -ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

tT    NORTH    DAKOTA  •» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  7 


Wednesday,  December  17, 1941 


LETTER    TO     HON     HENRY    L     STIMSON, 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


M;  ROBEP.TSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Sptakr  there  will  be  immediate 
need,  as  we  begin  the  expansion  of  our 
Army,  for  further  enlargement  of  many 
of  our  Army  posts  and  the  building  of 
new  ones. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress that  there  is  located  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  one  of  the  Nation's  old- 
est military  posts — Fort  Lincoln.  The 
buildings  and  facilities  at  this  post  are 
of  the  very  best  and  could  be  easily  ex- 
panded for  use  as  a  military  training 
center. 

Until  the  last  year  and  a  half,  this 
post  had  been  garrisoned  with  both  offi- 
cers and  m*?n  and  is  now  used  as  a  camp 
for  interned  sailors.  The  people  of  North 
Dakota  feel  that  if  they  are  to  contrib- 
ute their  part  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
war — and  they  will  do  that  without  ques- 
tion— this  post  should  be  enlarged  and 
regarrisoned.  rather  than  to  remain  as  a 
concentration  camp  while  vast  expendi- 
tures are  made  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  to  house  and  train  our  military 
forces. 

I  have,  accordingly,  directed  a  letter, 
presenting  the  facts  associated  with  this 
important  post,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  which 
I  include  herewith. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEB  States, 

HocsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  17,  1941. 
Hen    Henry  t.  Stimson, 
Secretari/  of  War, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stimson:  As  a  Congressman 
at  Large,  repeesenting  all  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  I  cannot  in  Justice  to 
them  fail  to  present  to  you  important  situa- 
tions in  our  State  as  they  lend  themselves  to 
our  general  nHtional  plan  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  aad  I  recognize  that  much  of  this 
gigantic  problem  rests  upon  your  shoulders. 
North  Dakota,  thus  far.  has  received  no 
recognition  nhatscever  as  a  defense  area. 
either  in  the  location  ol  military   training 
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camps  or  designation  as  a  site  for  defense 
plants  While  the  people  of  the  State  are 
naturally  greatly  disappointed  because  of  this 
lack  of  recognition,  their  loyalty  and  patri- 
otism Is  unswerving  and  they  are  ready  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  In  every  way. 
They  will  accept  their  share  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
to  the  Government  the  best  of  their  man- 
hood m  this  national  crisis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  vast  expansion 
In  the  JCation's  military  training  program 
is  contemplated  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  War  Department  wUl  need  to  mobilize 
every  facility  at  its  command  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  expanded  program,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  that  you  reinstate  Fort  Lin- 
coln as  an  active  military  post  in  helping  to 
meet  the  pressing  need  for  training  centers. 

Fort  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  oldest  military 
posts  in  the  United  States  and  until  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  had  been  continuously 
garrisoned  with  officer?  and  men.  The  post  is 
well  equipped  in  every  way  for  use  as  a  mili- 
tary training  center:  its  buildings  are  of  per- 
manent construction  and  well  maintained. 
In  past  years  the  facilities  cf  the  post  have 
been  further  Improved  by  a  general  program 
of  modernization. 

At  the  present  time,  the  War  Department 
has  loaned  this  property  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  use  as  an  Internment  camp.     The 
people   of   North  Dakota,   however,  feel  that 
this   fine   property  cculd  be   and  should  be 
givinz  the  Nation  greater  service.    With  the 
Nation  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  greatly 
increasing  its  armed  forces  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  present  training  camps  and  build 
many  new  ones      In  view  of  this  need  the 
people  of  North  Dakota  feel  that  Fort  Lincoln 
shculd  again  be  designated  as  an  active  milt- 
tarv  post  for  the  training  of  this  greatly  en- 
larged Army      Some  construction  in  the  way 
of  additional   barracks  would  probably   have 
to  be  undertaken  but  this  would  not  necessi- 
tate the  outlay  of  as  much  money  as  would  be 
required   in   starting   a   new  training   center. 
The   buildings   and  facilities   already   at   the    j 
post  constitute  a   nucleus  around  which   an    I 
expansion  program  could  be  developed     Nat- 
urallv  the  people  of  North  Dakota  cannot  lock 
with  complacency  upon  huge  appropriations 
for   building    new   training   centers   m   o'her 
States  cf  the   Union  and  then  see  this  fine 
property  at  Fort  Lincoln  =erve  a  purpose  little 
better  than  a  concentration  camp 

I  can  assure  you.  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  citv  of  Bismarck  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  State  of  North  Dakota,  that  we  will 
be  ready  and  willing  to  lend  ycu  and  the 
War  Department  every  possible  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  any  such  program  designed  to 
more  fully  utilize  the  facilities  at  Fort  Lin- 
coln. We  are  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  curs 
is  not  an  industrial  State  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, participate  in  defense  expenditures,  but 
we  do  feel  that  existing  facilities  such  as 
those  at  Fort  Lincoln  shculd  be  Included  in 
the  program  cf  the  War  Department  for  train- 
ing an   increased   Army 

Objections  have  been  made  against  Fort 
Lincoln  as  a  military  training  center  because 
of  the  severity  of  our  winters  I  believe  that 
such  complaints  are  many  times  unwarranted 
and  often  exaggerated  While  the  winters  are 
cold,  generally,  they  are  clear  and  sunny,  and 
extreme  cold  wea: her  prevails  only  for  sh^rt 
periods  It  Is  unquestionably  true  that  our 
armed  forces  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  in 
many  different  sections  of  the  globe  and. 
therefore,  in  their  trainlns  period  they  should 
be  acclimated  to  aU  kinds  cf  weather  It  has 
been  mv  personal  privilege  to  know  many  of 
the  cfBcers  stationed  at  Fort  Lincoln  during 
the  past  25  years,  and  I  have  never  known  any 
serious  objections  to  the  climatic  factor. 

Because    I    believe    Fort    Lincoln    can    and 

shculJ  serve  the  Nation  in  a  greater  capacity 

during  this  emergency,  I  resp.«ctfully  ask  that 

vou  resurvey  its  possiijillties  and  do  what  you 
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can  to  have  It  designated  as  an  active  military 
training  post  so  that  it  can  play  a  greater  part 
in  the  program  now  being  undertaken  to  wage 
this  war  to  final  and  complete  victory. 
Respectfully  ycurs 

Ch»,-.:  Es  R    Robertson, 

Mrrr.he'  c'  Congress. 


Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-=ENTATTVES 


Wednesday  Drcnnbcr  17, 1^41 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Charles  Dickens  said  in  his 
immortal  Christmas  Carol: 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  all  men 
everywhere  open  their  shut -up  hearts  freeh- 
and think  of  other  people  as  fellow  passengers 
to  the  grave  and  not  as  another  race  of 
creatures  bound  on  other  Journeys 


to  push  down  some  other  group  and  gain 
a  point  against  them.  And  we  can  be 
very  sure  we  don't  do  this  very  thine 
ourselves. 

For  the  beginning  of  Christian  charity 
is  at  home.  And  the  beginning  of  na- 
tional defense  itself  is  in  the  health  of 
the  children  and  babies  of  the  poorest 
people  of  America.  And  until  we  shall 
have  learned  to  be  very  deeply  concerned 
indeed  that  there  be  no  undernourish- 
ment, no  lack  of  medical  care,  no  barren 
hopelessness  in  our  own  country  we  shall 
neither  be  able  to  build  our  Nation's 
strength  nor  to  save  the  world.  We  must 
begin  now  to  build  for  an  American  new 
world  that  will  be  fairer  anc  r.\o:v  just 
than  any  we  have  known 

We  are  indeed  "fellow  passtn^reis  to 
the  grave."  all  of  us  very  much  alike,  all 
of  us  seeking  a  good  deal  the  same  thmps. 
Our  hope  lies  in  our  understanding  this. 
And  in  our  seeing  that  the  principles  and 
methods  of  cooperation  air.rr.c  rurselvc-; 
and  our  next-door  neighb.;,^  a:>-  ciiawn 
upon  and  used  as  the  si;re-t  mfms  cf 
protecting  and  solving  the  problems  of 
America.  For  if  we  can  solve  them  here 
they  can  be  solved  elsewhere,  and  cur 
message  can  and  w;!l  be  c  ne  of  hope. 


If  all  men  everywhere  would  do  this. 
wars  wotild  cease  and  millions  of  innocent 
peoples'  lives,  now  being  threatened  or 
destroyed,  would  be  saved. 

There  will  be  some  at  this  Christmas 
time  who  will  no  doubt  say  that  we  can- 
not think  about  a  Christian  spirit  now. 
that  the  message  of  Jesus  has  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  and  that  we  must  put  our  trust 
in  the  strength  of  arms,  and  in  that  alone. 
These  people  will  be  wrong. 

Our  first  task  is.  of  course,  to  protect 
our  Nation  against  the  challenge  of  un- 
bridled military  might  that  has  been 
loosed  in  the  world  and  against  our  own 
country.  But  there  are  other  things  we 
can  do  that  will  help  to  ease  the  pain  of 
the  world  and  keep  alive  the  only  spirit 
that  can  rebuild  U  after  this  terrible  pe- 
riod is  over. 

We  can  think  and  talk  and  plan  for 
a  just   and  lasting  peace.     Nothing  will 
so  surely  cut  the  ground  from  under  the 
dictators'  feet  as  for  free  people  to  make 
it  absolutely  cleai  that  they  seek  no  re- 
venge, that  they  harbor  no  hatred,  that 
they  want  only  a  fair  anu  just  world  in 
the    future.     "The    formulation    of    just 
terms  of  peace  now  will  tielp,  not  hurt 
America's  cau.se.    We  can  do  this  without 
slackening  our  efforts  to  d  feat  the  forces 
of  aggression.    We  can  start  now  and  we 
can  plan  to  continue  in  the  future  with 
relieving  sufTenng.  hunger  and  distress, 
and  bindmg  up  the  wound.^  of  a  war-torn 
I  world.    We  can  resolutely  refuse  to  give 
in  to  unreasoning  hate  against  p-oples 
whose  governments,  wr.hout  then  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  are  resp'msible  for  the 
present  tragedies  of  the  world.    We  can 
I   keep  alive  the  ideal  of  a  Brotherhood  of 
I   Man.  however  distant  its  realization  may 
seem  to  be.     Some  da^  it  will  be  desper- 
ately needed. 
1       And.  most  important  of  all,  perhaps  we 
'  can  ccmbat   with  all  our  strength  any 
'   attempt  on  anyone's  part  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  war  crisis  for  America  to  gain 
advantage  for  himself  or  his  group,  to 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  need 


America  at  War 
I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'       HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OK    l.ov;s;^^^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SENTATTVE3 


Wednesday.  December  17   1941 


R.^DIO  .ADDRESS  OF  HO.N    HALE  BOGGS   OF 
LOUISI.\.NA 


Mr  BOGGS  M:  Sp- aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  h.n  Mma;k.>  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowms  address. 
which  I  delivered  recently  over  \h^-  radio: 

Good  evening,  my  friends,  it  had  be.:,  n.y 
intention  to  speak  to  you  shortly  b;  fere  ih3 
end  of  this  year  to  give  ycu  a  brief  rev:cw  cf 
the  work  and  act  vlties  of  ycur  Congressman 
since  January  3.  1941.  but  now  we  are  at 
war.  and  I  will  le-  my  record  speak  for  itself 
and  v'evote  this  quarter  of  an  hcur  to  a  dis- 
cassicn  of  the  gravest  crisis  in  our  history 

As  :he  President  said  on  Monday  last,  '  the 
date  of  December  7,  1941,  will  live  :n  ir.r-^my  •' 
The  deed  of  the  yellow  men  ha'  :  ;..-.•  1  In 
history  unless  it  be  some  of  the  bru'.alitUs 
of  ih-  Emperor's  tutor,  the  German  dictator. 
Hitler,  who  has  followed  the  prearranged  Axis 
pattern  and  made  war  upon  us. 

And  so.  on  Monday,  with  the  directive  h^ada 

of  th«'  three  branches  of  government  present. 

the  Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in  f'hief 

cf  our  armed  forces  ai-ked  for  a  declaration  of 

war  against  Japan     There  was  no  issue  tc  Ve 

debated     There  were  no  quf  st:cns  to  b<   r^V.  i 

'    or  answered      For   the  first    t:mp  in  fur   :    :  .5 

histo-y.    a  foreign   power   hid    -uthlessly    f.'- 

tacked  the  United  States.     The  an.'wer  fr   m 

The  representatives  of  the  people   re.v  u:.d'  1 

,    from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  cher   as  :;.« 

1    Rous;  and  Senate  voted  unanlincusly  excei't 

for  the  lone  voice  of  a  misguided  woman 

Th?  scene  in  the  House  Chamber  on  M  !.- 
d.-.>  will  ever  hve  In  my  memory     For  a  half 
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hour    or    sr,    K«>frre    the    Prrsdcnt    sprke    the    I 
Chamber  wat.  paclctc!     Prppesu  were  the  Mem-    j 
bcrs  cf  the  Senate.  tl:e  HfUi&e,  the  Justices  cl    ; 
tlic  Suprerr.f  C'  ur-    -h-    niem'>TS  ct  the  Cab-    1 
Inet.     the     anib.^^Hd>.i^     and     ministers     cf    ; 
friendly   firtij.;:;  p.  u.  r^  and   the   rankinc;  of- 
flrcr'    of    'he    nrmrd    service*:        And     In    the 
pa.''' TV   en  hf^red    famf-d    American*    from    far 
and  w.de  - 

Tlie    Prfsldent   was   cbvicu-ly   stirred.     He 
had  come  to  the  ending  cf  a  long  road      He    , 
and  'he  Nation  h.id  finally  lest  th.'  long  bat-    | 
tie   Lo  prtsrrve   \h-   peace.     Th  ,.se  cf  us   who    j 
had  ^oen  the   m.  liace.  whc  h.id  realized  that    ! 
t.u'h  and  liberty  cnnnct  yurvive  along  with 
fnl.^r-hord  and  '-lavery.  these  of  u.«  who  had 
vcted  to  difend  and  protect  th;.s  Nation  time 
afer    tim.e    apam    during    the    past    months, 
despre    the    clamoring    and    waiinig    cif    the 
l*-.    at'.cni.'"^.     vktre     indicated.     The     Impob- 
8!b!f   had  happened  and  America   had  been 
attacked 

E\i'  new  the  Na'ion  i.s  challensed^lts 
people  are  being  called  upon  from  its  cities. 
Its  towns,  viilaRcs.  and  farms.  All  of  us  must 
make  sacnflces  In  the  homes  and  at  the 
firesides  throughout  Now  Orleans  there  are 
empty  places,  but  there  must  be  a  feeliny  of 
pride  in  the  henrt.s  of  mothers  and  fathers 
and  brothers  and  .si.«ters  of  those  who  are  in 
the  front  of  the  defen.se  of  America  America 
sought  peace  America  talked  of  treaties,  of 
friendly  relations,  of  equality  of  nations,  of 
Christian  principles,  or  ecjuity  and  justice,  of 
the  sanctity  and  dignity  uf  human  lives.  Its 
enemies  have  answered  with  force,  with  vio- 
lence. With  bloodshed 

Through  u  all  we  must  curry  on  and  do  our 
part  Ours  is  an  old  city  and  an  old  State. 
We  have  a  culture  which  ha"^  survived  in- 
numerable emergencies  and  disasters.  We 
have  fought  -.he  muddy  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  peril  of  yellow  fever,  pestilences 
such  as  no  other  community  has  ever  felt. 
In  the  war  of  1812.  the  one  brilliant  fete  of 
the  entire  period  was  accomplished  at  New 
Orleans.  During  the  war  between  the  States 
cur  city  was  captured  and  occupied,  but  we 
carried  en  with  courage,  and  when  the  call 
came  la  1917  every  branch  of  our  society 
responded 

It  IS  not  necessary  for  nie  to  review  in  de- 
tail the  rapid  events  of  the  past  few  days 
You  know  o!"  the  criminal  Japanese  attack 
upx-n  the  United  States  territory  and  citi- 
zens. You  know  of  the  Initial  successes  the 
Japanese  have  gained  by  their  foul,  treacher- 
ous blow  which  came  while  their  representa- 
tives were  holding  out  the  olive  branch  In 
the  White  House  and  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, You  know  of  the  swift  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
you  have  heard  our  President  tell  the  Nation 
that  this  will  be  a  long  and  hard  war,  but  he 
said,  and  I  quote  him,  "We  are  going  to  win 
the  war  and  we  are  going  to  win  the  peace 
that  follows." 

You  know  that  on  Thursday  the  Nazi  and 
Fascist  collaborators  of  the  Jap  declared  war 
en  our  country  and  that  your  Congress — your 
Government  has  accepted  that  challenge  and 
declared  war  on  Germany  and  Italy.  Thus, 
the  Issue  Is  row  Joined. 

I  don't  know  how  long  it's  going  to  take  us 
to  win  this  war.  But  we  are  going  to  do  It. 
Contributing  to  that  end  in  every  way  we  can 
frcm  new  on  Is  the  one  supreme  goal  of  every 
Icyal   American. 

The  spirit  of  unity  which  swept  across  our 
great  Nation  within  the  space  cf  a  few  hours 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  is 
an  indication  of  the  great  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal strength  cf  America.  Past  differences 
among  ourselves  are  now  forgotten.  Together 
we  stand  united  and  determined  upon  victory. 
I  know  th.\t  many  questions  are  uppermost 
In  your  mind. 

I  agree  fully  with  President  Roosevelt  that 
much  of   the   information  we  would   all   like 
^     to   know   constitutes    Important   military   in- 
telligence   which    would    be    of    Inestimable 
value  to  the  enemy. 


In  our  democracy  we  are  used  to  knowing 
what  is  going  on,  and  we  like  to  get  the  de- 
tails and  the  play-by-play  account.  The 
Battle  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  Atlantic  Is 
on,  and  we  mii.'-t  all  realize  that  uilcrmaucn 
which  will  be  cf  value  to  the  enen^y  n:ust  net 
be  made  public.  This  is  one  cf  tht  hardships 
and  incrr.venic-nct?  cf  war  which  we  must 
bear  The  British  people  seem  to  have  bcrne 
up  und-T  the  stra: n  cf  uncertainty  and  war 
cens(  r--h;p  for  2  years  and  I  know  that  we 
car.  do  what  they  have  done  so  magnificently. 
Even  though  the  er-;emy  may  gain  Initial 
V'.c 'cries  and  temporary  successes  because  of 
their  tr«>achfry,  the  Axis  r.atnns  cannot  sur- 
vi\e  against  us  m  a  prcxiiged  ^trii^ele  be- 
cau.~e.  as  the  months  pass,  our  resources,  cur 
great  Industrial  plants,  our  skilled  manpower, 
our  rf.'^erve-.  our  American  spirit   will  win. 

Hitler  may  hope  to  confuse  and  demoralize 
this  country  by  u.-me  French  aircraft  carriers 
to  deliver  suicidal  aiid  experimental  bombing 
ra:d.>  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  By  the 
time  this  ta;k  is  delivered  ,n  New  Orleans, 
seme  such  token  bombardment  may  have  oc- 
curred The  War  Department  is  anticipating 
that  eventuality.  Here  in  Washington  air- 
raid wardens  are  on  24-hour  c;uty,  and  civilian 
defense  and  local  authcrities  are  on  guard. 
Overhead  along  the  entire  coast  pursuit  planes 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  on  constant  patrol 
Vigil.  I  can  tell  you  that  any  enemy  planes 
which  get  a?  far  as  cur  coast  certainly  won't 
get  back  to  their  roost 

Mr    Hirohito  and  Mr    Hitler  hope  to  caii.«e 

panic  and  confusion  and  hysteria  am;ng  ciir 

people.     But    there    will    be    none.     We    are 

tense  and  we  are  mad;  but  we  are  also  calm 

and    collected.     There   can   l>e   no  sticcessful 

land    invasion    of    the   Unittd    States.     None 

I    has   been   attempted.     If   anybcdy   wants   to 

I    tT7  it.  we  would  welcome  this  form  of  suicide, 

,    or  hara-kiri,  as  the  Japs  call  it 

j        New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  are  made  safe 

j    by  our  series  of  Caribbean    rjases    by  the  At- 

1    lantlc   Fleet   of  the   United   States   Navy   and 

by  the  Army  attack  and  bonibardment  units 

which   guard   this  area.     Tims,    there   is  less 

reason  for  anxiety  or   strain  where  you  are 

than  on  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  cca.'-ts,  so  far 

as  the  possibility  of  any  attempted  bombing 

raids  is  concerned. 

However,  let  us  not  allcv  cur  security  to 
cau.se  us  to  be  complacent  and  off  guard. 
Every  man  and  woman  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  should  be  on  the  alert  at  all 
times.  We  must  abide  by  the  regulations 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  by 
the  OCace  cf  Civilian  Defeiise  and  our  local 
authorities. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  am  proud  of  my 
record  in  support  of  the  defense  prcgram  of 
the  Nation.  As  your  Repr'?sentativp  I  hr-ve 
consistently  voted  for  what  I  thcueht  was 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union  and  its 
jjeople.  Oftentimes,  tren'Lendous  pressure 
had  been  brought  to  bear  bv  orgar.lzed  frroups 
throughout  the  Nation:  but  it  is  a  source  cf 
satisfaction  to  me  that  throughout  this  pericd 
the  entire  Louisiana  delegation  has  stood  be- 
hind the'  vital  program.  I  shudder  to  thir.k 
what  might  have  been  ot:r  situation  today 
had  we  not  supported  the  defense  prcerani 
for  the  past  12  months;  to  think  of  our  dan- 
ger if  Britain  had  fallen  due  tc  failure  to  pass 
the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  bill  extending  the  ■  ime  of  service  fcr 
Army  selectees  was  passed  by  only  one  vote. 
If  I  or  any  other  Represenuitive  of  the  Sta'e 
Of  Louisiana  had  not  vc  ed  to  extend  th? 
Selective  Service  Act.  cur  Army  tcday  would 
be  disorganized  and  undermanned  fcr  this 
emergency,  and  I  am  prcud  cf  mv  vote  as 
a  Cont,ressman  en  Mcnda\  and  on  Thursday. 
Tcday,  more  than  ever  Ijefore,  Meni'oers  cf 
Congress  are  being  called  upcn  by  the  pecple 
they  represent  We  a-e  drluged  by  requests 
fcr  information  Businessmen  and  rrgnni- 
zatlons  are  telephcnmg.  v/irine.  and  writing 
about  the  numerous  new  j^roblems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  last  few  days.  As  your  Repre- 
sentative in  Ccnj;ress,  I  a:n  en  du'.y  Icr  ycu 


in  Washington.  But.  if  at  any  time  my 
country  feels  that  I  can  better  serve  in  any 
other  capacity  I  stand  ready  to  answer  that 
call. 

Today  I  was  struck  by  a  sentence  in  the 
letter  of  a  bcJy  In  the  Army  from  Louisiana, 
stationed  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.     He  said: 

"Give  us  tUe  equipment  and  we'll  give  you 
the  victory." 

I  am  writiilg  this  young  soldier  that  Con- 
gress is  on  tie  Jcb.  that  more  needed  arms, 
munitions,  p^nes.  equipment  of  all  kinds  Is 
being  speedilj-  authorized,  and  that  we  nave 
no  fear  of  Xhi  final  result  with  men  like  him 
in  the  service 

At  this  solemn  moment,  at  this  greatest 
of  all  crisis  in  our  Nation's  history,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  immortal  words  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  ha  addressed  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stated  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Genrtany,  April  2,  1917.  when  he  said: 

'•To  such  a  task  we  dedicate  our  lives,  cur 
fortunes,  everything  we  are  and  everything 
that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who 
know  that  the  day  has  come  when  America 
is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her 
might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth 
and  happinefes  and  the  peace  which  she  has 
treasured.  Ood  helping  her,  she  can  do  no 
ether." 

I  leave  you  tonight  with  the  Inspiring  and 
beautiful  words  of  the  great  American  poet. 
Henry  Wads^orth  Longfellow: 

"Sail  on,  O  alilp  of  SUti! 
Sail  on.  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity,  Kith  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 

"Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee." 


Navy  Yard   Workers   Give  a  Day  to  Aid 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  B.  JENKS 

Of     NEW    H,^.\i:-'^H:KE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TTVES 


Wed'iesday,  December  17,  1941 


I    ARTICLE  FROM  THK  PORTSMOUTH  (N.  H.) 
i  RECORD 


Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

I  mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 

!  lowing    article    from    the    Portsmouth 

I    (N.  H.»  Record: 

[Frcm  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H  )   Record] 

N.^VT  YARD  WORKERS  GIVE  A  DAY  TO  AID  NA- 
TIONAL pEFENSE — THOUSANDS  VOLUNTEER 
PAYLESS  SUNDAY  AFTXH  WAB  RALLY  IS  HELD 
HERE 

Next  Sunday  will  be  gift  day  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  when  12.000  employees 
will  give  1  days  labor  at  their  resptctlve 
desks,  benches,  lathes,  forges,  presses,  and 
other  tools  as  their  contribution  to  the 
natlonal-delense  effort. 

Admiral  John  D.  Walnwright.  United  States 
Navy,  commandant  of  the  navy  yard,  gave 
his  approval  of  the  program  at  a  conference 
this  morning  with  officers  of  the  yard.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  in  the  h;8tcry 
of  the  PcrtsmuUth  Navy  Yard,  wh.ch  was 
eitabllihtd   in   1812.   that   such    a   day   has 
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been    given   by   the  civilian    personnel   with- 
out pay 

Tlie  stage  for  the  "gl't  day  "  was  set  yes- 
terday morning  at  the  war  rally,  which  was 
called  by  Admiral  Walnwright,  when  J  A 
Perkins,  a  mcu'.der  In  the  foundry  an- 
nounced that  350  cf  his  fellow  employees 
had  decided  to  work  next  Sunday  to  "Give 
the  President  a  'lift' '"  He  also  said.  "That 
It  IS  cur  hcpe  that  men  in  the  other  shops 
will  do  likewise  " 

This  morning  Ccmmander  Charles  F. 
Grisham,  United  States  Navy  Industrial  de- 
partment, announced  that  10  of  the  15  shops 
had  already  requested  the  privilege  to  work 
npxt  Sunday  and  that  he  expected  that  the 
cih?r   five   would  follow   suit   Immediately 

Older  employees  at  the  yard  cannot  recall 
whether  such  a  day  w.is  ever  given  before, 
but  they  are  sure  that  no  such  program  was 
carried  cut  during  the  last  Wcild  War  It  is 
also  believed  that  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard 
is  the  firrt  navy  yard  to  have  a  "gift  day " 
in  the  country 

The  war  rally  yesterday  was  the  first  one 
that  ha*  been  held  since  1917-18  Admiral 
Wainwilght  delivered  the  main  address, 
stres-ing  the  need  for  a  great  fleet  in  order 
that  we  might  "wipe  the  Japanese  Navy 
from  the  face  of  the  world  " 

Other  speakers  wert  Capt  Henry  F  D 
Davis,  manager:  Charles  Black,  employee  of 
the  ins:de  machine  shcp  and  ccmmander  of 
the  Frank  E  Booma  Post.  American  Legion, 
of  Portsmouth:  and  J.  A  Perkins,  of  the 
foundry. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON    OSCAR  YOUNG- 
D.\HL.  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr. 


YOUNGDAHL.     Mi.      Speaker, 


under  leave  to  txtcnd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  over  the 
radio: 

Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans,  na- 
tional unity  has  found  dramatic  expression 
In  Washington  during  the  last  10  days 

Congress,  by  practically  unanimous  votes  In 
both  Houses,  has  rec  jgnlzed  a  state  of  war 
with  Japan.  Germany   and  Italy 

Restrictions  against  overseas  duty  for  the 
selective-service  troops  have  been  repealed, 
and  the  period  of  military  service  extended  to 
6  months  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Throughout  our  country  men  and  women 
in  the  rnills,  factories,  workshops,  and  mines 
have  given  further  evidence  cf  a  burning 
spirit  cf  unified  purpose,  which  flowered  in- 
stantly from  the  Japanese  attack  upofi 
American  territory  a  week  ago  Sunday 

From  the  War  and  Navy  EK-partments  we 
now  have  the  tragic  news  of  more  than  3.000 
killed  in  the  surprise  attack  upon  Hawaii. 

Tonight  I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  you  a 
calm  and  orderly  recapitulation  of  develop- 
ments In  our  National  Capital  since  the 
shocking  new?  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  flashed  to 
the  White  House,  and  thence  out  through  the 
press  and  radio  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world. 

Since  that  historic  moment  Washington 
and  the  Nation  have  been  en  a  complete  war 


footing,  mobilizing  both  the  mlluary  and 
civilian  resources  o^  this  mighty  land  for  vic- 
ton-  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  lor  defense 
upcn  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  for  de- 
fense of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  fcr  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  lend-lease  supply 
lines  to  east  and  west  The  task  thus  set  be- 
fore us  by  the  President  inspires  a  new  under- 
standing of  America  s  key  place  in  the  second 
World  War,  which  now  engulfs  32  nations 
within  the  lines  cf  battle  as  against  a  total 
of  26  nations  In  the  first  World  War  25  yea:-s 
ago 

The  complete  offlcial  censorship  which  pre- 
vails in  Washington  on  all  news  concerning 
the  operations  and  movements  of  our  armed 
forces  means  that  the  people  will  receive  only 
such  Intelligence  as  the  Commander  In  Chief 
deems  proper 

In  these  circumstances  we  must  be  on 
guard  against  rumors  and  false  alarms  The 
Government  Is  making  every  effort  to  give  the 
country  promptly  all  the  news  consistent 
with  military  policy  and  strategy  In  the 
absence  of  official  news  it  Is  the  duty  of  all 
patriotic  citizens  to  reject  unconfirmed  ru- 
mors The  maintenance  of  civilian  morale 
is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  military  policy. 
From  this  fact  is  must  be  assumed  that  the 
Government  will  give  the  country  all  the 
news  possible  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  con- 
firmed and  organized  for  public  distribution. 
Meanwhile,  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  smother  and  check  disturbing  rumors 
Refuse  to  repeat  them  And  impre' s  upon 
those  who  would  spread  unconfirmed  reports 
the  fact  that  the  G'^vernment  has  at  its  com- 
mand the  world  around  all  the  news-gather- 
ing resources  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  diplo- 
matic corps — all  highly  organized  and 
effectively  mobilized  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  and  civilian  morale 

The  very  purpose  of  censorship  Is  to  elim- 
inate— to  prevent  the  distribution  of — those 
excited  rumors  and  repKjrts  frequently  heard 
m  times  of  war  We  had  a  vast  experience 
with  military  censorship  In  the  last  World 
War.  and  history  has  demonstrated  that  the 
censorship  of  that  period  did  guide  pub'.ic 
opinion  and  national  morale  safely  through 
many  military  reverses  and  momentary  set- 
backs 

But  censorship  does  not  mean  there  will  be 
no  news  whatever.  In  his  radio  address  a 
week  ago  tonight  the  President  made  It  plain 
that  the  Government  has  the  utmost  confi- 
dence In  the  stamina  cf  the  America  pecple. 
He  made  plain  the  Intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  people  all  the  facts  about 
our  war  effort,  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  stiategy  and  tactics.  He  reaffirmed 
the  great  American  principle  of  responsible 
self-government  in  these  memorable  words: 
"If  you  feel  that  your  Government  Is  not 
disclosing  enough  of  the  truth,  you  have 
every  right  to  say  so." 

That  utterance  Is  In  harmony  with  Ameri- 
can character  and  tradition  It  is  an  echo 
of  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  first  World 
War  by  that  great  liberal  Jurist.  O'.iver  Wen- 
dell  Holmes,  who  said 

"We  do  not  lose  our  right  to  criticize  either 
measures  or  men  because  our  country  is  at 
war  " 

Since  It  is  the  first  duty  of  everv-  citizen 
to  remain  calm  in  periods  cf  stress,  these 
last  10  days  under  war  conditions  have  re- 
vealed an  urgent  need  for  prompt  recrgani- 
zation  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

At  present  this  vital  work  appears  to  rest 
largely  In  the  hands  of  civilian  personnel 
wholly  lacking  in  the  special  Uamlng  re- 
quired for  such  wartime  administrative  work. 
Owing  to  improper  organization,  and  in 
part  to  Its  admmistratlon  by  persons  fully 
occupied  with  other  concerns,  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  has  Itself  been  the  starting 
point  of  many  needless  alarms  and  un- 
necessary excitements  throughout  the  entire 
Nation. 

This  vital  work  should  at  once  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  and 


admin.;-. .  :■--!  by  persons  fully  coentzant  of 
the  importance  of  precision  i»nd  oider  in  the 
direction  of  civilian  defense  activities 

The  President  has  called  an  important  con- 
ference in  Washington  this  week  to  endeavor 
to  work  out  an  industrial  prcgram  wluch 
will  eliminate  strikes  in  the  vittl  detente  in- 
dustries It  IS  planned  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective through  conferences  rather  than  by 
legislation 

The  administration  recognizes  that  con- 
tinuous high-speed  production  is  the  main 
task  of  America  for  the  next  3  or  4  years: 
for  our  production  Is  needed  not  only  to  arm 
and  eqtiip  our  own  Army  and  Na^•v  but  to 
supply  tremendous  fighting  forces  in  China, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
north  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  build  new  defense  bases  along  both 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  South 
America 

When  we  add  to  our  own  Army  and  Navy 
those  forces  In  other  lands  which  we  have 
promised  to  supply  with  guns,  tanks,  ard 
airplanes  we  find  that  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  supply  the  arms  and  equipment  for 
a  military  force  of  almost  10  OOO  000  men 

Then  we  must  have  ships  in  which  to 
tra». sport  this  vital  material  t»  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  And  we  must  have  naval 
vessels  to  convoy  these  supply  thips 

Facing  this  gigantic  task  of  world  stipply, 
the  United  States  can  111  afford  the  loss  of 
precious  time  in  strikes  and  Industrial  dis- 
putts.  It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  adminis- 
tration program  for  labor  peace  will  be  sup- 
ported wholeheartedly  by  all  interests 

Next  m  inimediaie  importance  to  ihe 
forthcoming  labor  conference  here  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  conference  cf  the  21  republ:c?  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  be  held  at  Ric  de 
Janeiro  in  January  Here  all  the  nations  cf 
the  New  World  wil'  meet  to  perfect  and 
coordinate  their  defense  arrangements— so 
that  an  attack  upon  any  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere will  at  once  call  out  the  combined 
military  forces  of  all  the  sister  republics 

As  the  one  Nation  with  a  considerable 
military  and  naval  establishment,  the  United 
States  will  be  expected  to  supply  the  prin- 
cipal fighting  power  for  this  hemisphere 
defense  plan:  but  it  Is  vital  that  thp  dclep.se 
bases  and  strategic  resources  of  ah  the  other 
American  netions  be  mobilized  for  tlieir 
greatest  striking  power  In  case  of  attack 

The  progre^  of  this  conferenc  in  Brazil 
next  month  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
Interest.  not  only  as  an  expres4ion  cf  unity  in 
the  United  States;  but  also  for  a  ringing  re- 
affirmation of  complete  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  in  the  entire  Western  H'^mi- 
sphere 

As  yet  it  Is  impossible  to  know  what  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  ccst 
the  United  States  That  will  depend,  in 
part,  ufKin  how  fast  the  defense  system  run 
be  p>erlected  But  whatever  the  ccst  ihfie 
can  be  no  let-up.  There  should  be  no  kt-up 
until  we  are  sure,  as  the  President  said  In 
his  message  asking  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  "That  this  form  of  treachery  shall  never 
endanger   us   again." 

To  create  a  vast  reservoir  o.  manpc*er  at 
home,  the  President  has  asked  for  revision 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  He  suggests  that 
all  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64  should 
be  registered  for  possible  national  service 

No  man  in  America,  regardless  of  age  will 
shirk  his  duty  against  our  pre.sent  enemies. 
However,  we  must  choose  a  plan  for  the 
service  of  our  citizens  best  suited  tc  cur  prf".- 
ent  needs,  Industiial  and  military 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Selective  Strvice  Ad- 
ministration that  10,000.000  men  ccuid  be 
drafted  for  active  military  duty.  It  does  net 
seem  probable  that  anything  like  this  number 
would  actually  be  called  for  military  service 
during  the  next  3  years 

Our  Industrial  experts  in  the  Office  ol  Pro- 
duction Management  tell  us  it  rfquirns  18 
men  behind  the  lines  In  industrial  and  dis- 
tribution  pursuits    to   mamtam    1    fighting 
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man  at  the  front.    The  18  workers  behind  the 
lines   make  airplanes,  tanks,   machine  guns, 
nftes,  ammuniticn,  and  Bupplies  which  sus- 
.^  tfljD  the  B^htmg  iorces. 

By  these  fl(<ures,  if  we  build  up  an  army 
Ol  say  5.0OC.0O0  fighting  nien.  -we  -would  re- 
quire   the    jexvices    of    90,000,000   workers    at 

heme  tc  furni>h  supplies  and  equipment  at 

the  battle  fiont  The  magnitude  of  this  task 
Is  El.mpsed  when  we  realize  that  the  total 
number  errpicyed  in  the  United  States  Is 
55.000,000,    including   factories,   tarms.    mines, 

railrcacis,  and  all  other  lines  of  activity,  Tlius 
we  must  face  the  lact  that  from  week  to  week. 

and  month  to  month,  an  ever-Increasing  pro- 
pcrtlcn  at  our  total  economic  activity  wiU 
almost  sureiy  be  diverted  from  normal  peace- 
time indu.si  1  les  to  production   of   war   goods 

and  maien.Us, 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  feasible  that  Con- 
gress ccitislclcr  at  this  time  the  drafting  of 
men  between  the  a^es  of  21  and  44  for  active 
military  servict    with    all   existing    exeinptioiis 

for  dependencies,  vital  occupations,  and 
physical  condition  still  In  force. 

^  Although  ail  men  in  America,  regardless  cf 

age,  stand  ready  to  do  their  duty  both  in 
civilian  and  military  defense  of  our  Nation, 
there  are  tho.se  who  question  the  advisa- 
bility Of  this  registration  up  to  the  age  of  64 
at  this  time.  The  great  bulk  of  our  fight- 
ing army  will  be  men  between  21  and  44 
years  of  age.  The  balance  of  our  manpower 
Will  be  Utilized  to  form  the  lines  ol  produc- 
tion and  supply  which  are  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  that  fighting  force. 

The  House  cf  Representatives  will  no  doubt 
consider  a  bill  in  this  connection  wiihin  the 
next  24  hours. 

Of  real  Importance  to  our  defenders  Is  the 
furnishing  of  the  necessary  equipment  to  not 
only  Invade  the  camp  of  the  enemy  but  also 
to  properly  protect  themselves.  It  is  ovir 
Job  now  to  speed  up  our  production  lines  to 
the  point  where  no  defender  of  America  as 
he  enters  battle  should  be  Ul-equlpped  or  not 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  enemy  on  an  equal 
basis.  Tlie  necessary  guns,  ammunition, 
bombers,  and  other  war  equipment  will  be 
produced  as  our  vast  armed  forces  are  being 
organizecf  and  trained  so  that  eventually,  with 
modern  equipment  available  and  trained  men 
prepared  to  handle  this  equipment,  Amer- 
ica will  again  go  forward  in  her  victorious 
march  against  aggression. 

To  the  sons  of  America,  our  defenders,  we 
ofTer  this  support  and  It  shall  be  theirs  by 
the  cooptration  of  ail  classes  In  America 
working  together  toward  the  common  goal. 

In  this  hour  of  challenge  there  can  only 
be  one  keynote  for  all  Americans,  and  that 
Is.  "Our  country,  in  her  Intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  may  she  always  be  right,  but  our 
country,  right  or  wrong." 
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ADDRESS  OF  WAYNE  CX)Y 


Mr.  ELUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  inserting  in  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Wayne  Coy.  Liaison  Officer 
for  Emergency  Management,  on  October 
31  before  the  Indiana  Conference  on  So- 


cial Work.  This  masterful  presentation 
Is  of  new  and  renewed  s.gnlficance  in  the 

light  of  the  tragic  developments  of  the 
last  few  cfas's: 

1  am  gratel\il  for  the  opporfuraty  to  be 
here,  gratified  by  ycur  welcome,  heartened  by 

the  splrl:  1  find  amung  Ho<j.slers  today. 

\   year  and  a  half  have   pa.'-ted   since   the 

invasion  of  the  Lew  Coun  .rics  a:.d  the  fall  of 
France  brought  home  tc  this  o<  untry  the 
grave    danger    whicu    Fasi  let    aggrescicn    had 

created  I  r  our  way  of  l;f  ■    It  soems  strange 

now  as  w-j  look  back  wiiii  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  hind.-.ight  to  reali.ie  that  fascl.sm  had 
already  dem.natecJ  I  aiy  with  its  philcso^phy 
of  aggre.sive  -aihtarism  for  18  years;  that 
Japan  had  been  bitiiig  off  large  and  valuable, 

if  mcl:gesi;ble,  chunks  ci  China  lor  8  years; 

that  Hitler  had  been  leacmg  Germany  along 

the  road  of  broken  treat.es  and  international 
brigandage  for  ever  7  years;  aiic.  that  Europe 
had  t>e€r  engaged  In  actual  war  for  9  months 

boifiie  the  realization  of  danger  came  to  the 
American  people. 

Even  though  seme  far-sighted  American 
leaders.  Including  the  I'resident.  h^itl  seen 
clearly  for  year-s  that  the  survival  of  democ- 
racy could  only  be  assured  by  united  and  firm 

resistance  to  the  aggressive  drive  of  Fascist 
nations,  and  even  though  American  sentiment 

wa£  overwhelmingly  anti-Fa.-^cist.  the  feeling 
persisted  that  Amt-rica  could  a:.d  should  re- 
main  detached    from    th;;   struggles   of   other 

continents.  Our  Army  remained  small,  our 
production  of  armamtnt  increased  only 
slightly,  and  the  psych,  ilcgy  cf  the  Nation 
wa.s  one  of  sympathetic  detachment  with  re_ 
spect  to  the  unfortunate  people  of  other  lands 
and  passionate  adheren  e  tc  the  drtam  of 
business  as  usual  at  h(  Die 

I  imagine  most  of  ycu  listened,  as  I  did.  to 
the  President's  message  to  Corgrts.*  in  M.iy 
1940.  and  realized  in  a  general  way  that  it 
marked  a  historic  turnii.g  point  in  American 

policy.  But  few  of  us,  I  think,  were  able  to 
foresee  the  profound  eflfe<'t  it  would  have  upc^n 
the  economic  and  .scci:,!  life  of  the  entire 
Nation,  and  therefore  en  the  livts  and  Jobs 
of  every  individual.  Tl;e  processes  it  set  in 
motion  have  moved  only  a  short  way  along 
the  read  ney  must  u.timarrly  travel,  but 
they  have  moved  far  enough  to  make  us 
realize  the  ch.iracter  a:;d  extent  of  change 
they  are  bringing  about  in  the  lives  of  all 
of  us. 

After  these  many  years  we  are  finally 
emerging  from  a  state  oi  apathetic  resistance 
to  change  into  the  r<  alization  that  only 
through  adjustment  aid  reorientation,  not 
only  of  our  thinking  bi  t  also  of  our  way  of 
life,  can  we  meet  the  challenge  cf  our  con- 
temporary  world. 

Social  work,  like  every  profession  has  been 
seeking  Us  own  reorientation  in  this  new 
era.  The  role  cf  the  social  worker  m  a  period 
when  the  Nation  is  marshalling  its  military 
might  against  the  threat  of  d;  neer  less  obvi- 
ous than  that  of  the  pr  )fessional  soldier  who 
must  train  new  armies  or  the  manaiacturer 
who  must  produce  the  munitions  and  other 
materials  of  military  defense.  These  groups 
deal  with  the  primary  activities  of  a  period 
of  military  preparation  while  social  workers 
deal  in  terms  of  secondary  phenomena,  that 
IS.  the  e.Tects  cf  this  ai  tivity  upon  the  lives 
of  individuals  and  famines.  But  the  distinc- 
tion here  between  cause  and  effect  is  an 
artificial  one  for  the  creation  cf  an  army  and 
the  bunding  of  an  indomitable,  prcduc- 
tive  machine  is  in  turn,  primarily  dependent 
not  only  upon  the  people  from  wh^  m  their 
personnel  i^  drawn  but  even  more  upon  the 
morale  of  the  entire  population.  Morale  is 
the  wellspring  from  which  the  defense  pro- 
gram must  draw  its  strength,  and  morale  Is 
very  much  the  business  cf  the  social  worker. 

Recently  we  have  heard  a  lot  cf  general  talk 
about  peer  morale.  It  is  a  term  that  has  been 
bandied  around  loosely  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  Inadequacies  in  the  progress  of  the  defense 


effort.  In  a.  general  way  we  have  understood 
that  It  was  being  used  to  refer  to  some  essen- 
tial lack  in  the  attitudes  of  people  toward 
the  defense  program.  Social  workers  are  old 
baiids  at  analyzing  what  lies  back  of  atti- 
tudes, but  people  ■whose  training  has  not  Im- 
posed  on  t^em   the   discipline   of  cbjectlvity 

are  likely  tqbtjg  down  In  iheii  own  piejudlces 
when  dealirtg  with  subjective  phencmeua,    It 

eeems  to  n^e  that  this  whole  question  of 
morale  has  tended  to  be  obscured  by  the  sort 
of  recrimination  and  buck  passing  that  tries 

to  fix  the  blame  rather  than  analyze  the 
cause. 

It  is  a  lot  easier  to  point  the  accusing  fin- 
ger at  miniary  bureaucracy,  or  diffused  gov- 
ernmental JesporLSibUlty.  or  venal  union  lead- 
ership, or  profiteering  management  or  to  ac- 

cuse  a  noi|y  political  opposition  of  treason 

than  it  is  tb  analyze  the  elements  that  go  to 

create  In  toe  human  spirit  conviction,  deter- 
mination, fnd  the  will  to  sacrifice  self  in  a 
common    cjiufce. 

But  social  T.orkers,  confronted  inescapably 

in  their  daily  jobs  with  the  very  real  problems 

created  for  very  real  people  by  the  defense 
program,  hiive  an  opportunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion not  o<»ly  to  help  those  particular  indi- 
viduals but  also  to  look  beyond  those  Indi- 
viduals to  the  human  factor  in  defense  which 
they  repreapnt.    Social  workers  don't  have  to 

generalize  about  morale  in  a  theoretical 
va(  uum  as  if  it  were  an  Independent  force 
ur  related  to  living  human  beings.  They 
know  the  ^ople  involved  Just  as  they  know 
the  phenotnena  of  unemployment,  not  In 
terms  of  Economic  theory  or  statistics  but 
in  terms  of  individual  human  beings  Just 
as  in  1932  *nd  1933  the  social  -/orliers  helped 
to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  to  a 
sense  of  rtsponsibility  toward  the  human 
beings  whc^se  security  was  destroyed  by  un- 
employmeiit.  so  today  they  can  show  the  way 
toward  public  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  the  teriji  "morale." 

The  first  and  hardest  lesson  that  we  in 
America  hftve  had  to  learn  in  the  past  18 
months  hat  been  Ecceptance  of  the  fact  that 
effective  defense  in  the  modern  world  is  enor- 
mously costly  and  that  cost  means  sacrifice. 
In  a  little  over  a  year  we  have  committed 
over  $60,000,000,000  of  our  national  Income 
to  the  maintenance  and  equipping  of  our 
own  armed  forces'and  those  of  nations  whose 
success  at  arms  we  regard  as  essential  to  our 
own  survival.  However,  this  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  th(e  entire  national  Income  of  the 
United  Staltes  In  1931.  that  Is.  of  the  total 
paid  out  ip  salaries,  wages,  dividends,  and 
interest  toi  everyone  in  this  country  during 
that  year,  and  is  considerably  more  than  the 
national  income  In  the  several  subsequent 
years.  Present  p^ans  call  for  the  outlay  of 
many  morf  billions  of  dollars  in  the  next  2 
years  in  oirder  that  we  may  be  assured  of 
the  armartents  necessary  fortbe  defeat  of 
the  Axis  Prwers.    • 

Where  le  this  staggering  amount  coming 
from?  Of  course,  it  isn't  all  coming  out  of  a 
national  income  that  has  remained  fixed  at 
its  1939  level.  Some  of  it  represents  the  cut- 
put  of  manpower  and  other  productive  re- 
sources thiit  were  idle  in  those  lew-income 
years.  But  neither  our  resources  nor  our 
ingenuity  »re  sufficient  to  meet  the  enormous 
demands  of  a  modern  war  out  of  surplus. 
More  and  more  shortages  of  essential  ma- 
terials and  skilled  manpower  are  forcing  us  to 
a  realistic  Acceptance  of  the  fact  that  we  can- 
not hope  to  maintain  civilian  prcduction  at 
its  old  level.  "Guns  and  butter  too"  is  a 
good  slogao  if  you  mean  by  butter  the  essen- 
tials to  maintain  human  beings  in  health 
and  vigor  But  if  you  mean  by  butter  an 
old  standard  of  civilian  production  which  in- 
cluded new  chromium-gadgeted  automobiles. 
wa.-hin?  machines,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  the  like,  for  all  with  money  to 
buy,  the  slcgan  won't  stand  the  test  of  p'rac-  V 
tical  necessity.  Part  of  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fense program  will  come  from  a  reduction  in 
the  things  available  to  us  to  buy. 
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Tlil5  Is  already  beginning  to  create  prcb- 
lems  for  individuals  bnh  as  consumers  and 
as  workers  Many  pt-<>ple,  engaged  in  son-.e 
form  of  defense  production,  have  beeun  to 
earn  a  decent  wage  for  the  fir=t  time  in  yt  ars 
They  are  anxious  to  spend  that  money  to  re- 
place long  depleted  hcusehcid  equipment  or 
for  Other  purposes.  Bui  their  wages  were  paid 

to  them  for  work  which,  while  it  contributed 
to  the  total  national  security,  created  no 
product  to  be  sold  on  the  open  marltet.  Con- 
sequently at  the  same  time  that  the  demand 

for  goods  is  grfatly  increased  by  added  em* 
plcyment  the  eood?   available  for  purchase 

are  acttially  reduced  by  the  conversion  of 
plants  from  civilian  to  defense  production. 
This    has    begun     to    result     in    skyrocketing 

prices   and   confusion   on    the    pan    of   the 

worker  and  his  family  who  find  the  wages 

which   looked  so  hlgl.  at  first   reduced  to  a 

disappointing  level  in  terms  of  purchasing 
jjo'wer. 

This   situation  has   been   particularly   acute 

in  communities  and  freas  where  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  because  of  a  concentration 

of  defense  activity.  Towns  like  Charlestown. 
Ind  .  burst  almost  ovemight  from  quiet,  well- 
adjusted  little  communities  to  cvercrcwded 
boom  towns  Familie-  in  such  towns  face  not 
only  the  general  prob.em  of  r'smg  prices  but 
also  the  acute  problems  of  housing  shortages 

and  high  rents,  inadequate  facilities  to  fur- 
nish the  normal  ccin:nunity  services,  and  the 
social  disorganization  of  overrapid  expansion. 
At  the  opposite  ex'reme  wcrkers  in  indus- 
tries affected  by  raw -material  shortages  and 
reduction  cf  civilian  production  are  con- 
fronied  w;th  the  real  ty  or  prospect  of  unem- 
plojTnent  The  fact  that  los~  of  Job  for  this 
reason  goes  by  the  fancy  new  name  of  priority 
unemployment  mak<s  it  no  easier  for  the 
families  confronted  again  with  the  insecurity 
and  want  that  accon.pany  joblessness. 

Beth  the  problem  cf  rising  prices  and  pr.cr- 
Ity  unemployment  are  manifestations  of  the 
piofound  readjustment*  in  oar  economic  sys- 
tem necessitated  by  the  shift  to  a  system  of 
production  dominated  by  defense  needs  Ulti- 
mately prices  will  undoubtedly  be  checked  by 
a  reduction  in  purcaa.sing  power  due  to  in- 
creased taxes,  increa  -ed  investment,  especially 
In  defense  bonds,  and  arbitrary  ccntrcls  im- 
posed by  legislation.  Ultimately  t)Cth  the 
manpower  and  plan:  capacity  released  by  re- 
duction m  civilian  jiroductlon  will  be  put  to 
work  en  our  stiU  la^zginp  defense  production. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  i  part  of  our  de- 
fense program  inevitably  and  necessarily  rep- 
resents a  reduction  m  our  total  national  con- 
sumption. This  IS  one  of  the  sacrifices  exacted 
of  all  of  us. 

E\en  more  obvious  than  the  economic  sac- 
rifice involved  m  tl  e  defense  program  is  the 
sacnflce  in  time  and  freedom  of  action  exacted 
from  the  nearly  2  OOO.OqO  young  men  com- 
prising our  Army.  Na%-y.  and  Marine  Corps. 
Thes^e  young  men  Irave  been  required  to  give 
up  not"  onlv' their  civilian  earning  power  but 
also  their  way  of  life  at  a  time  usually  de- 
To.ed  to  establishing  a  career  and  a  family 
They  have  had  tc  n^ke  this  personal  sarrlSce 
In  order  to  assure  the  security  of  all  of  us 

I  have  emphas:zi«d  first  the  mere  negative 
aspect  of  the  defense  program  implicit  in  the 
term  "sacrifice"  bet-ause  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  intimately  bound  up  in  the  question  of 
morale.  As  we  achieve  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  grivlty  cf  our  situation,  the 
necessity  for  sacriSce  is  acctpted  and  even 
eagerly  embraced  by  all  responsible  citizens 
There  are  many  ev.dences  cf  this.  Taxes  that 
a  few  years  ago  wimld  have  l>een  denounced 
as  exce€<ling  any  aoility  to  pay  have  been  en- 
acted with  argument  centering  only  on 
method  and  distribution  Objecticns  to  their 
amount  have  ccire  largely  fiom  these  who 
think  that  In  tou.l  they  represent  too  small 
a  part  of  our  national  mccme.  Not  only  has 
selective  service  t-een  generally  accepted  as 
necessary  but  voluntary  enlistment*  continue 
to  evidence   a  hiyh   degree    of   eagerness    to 


serve  the  common  cau?*  Eagerness  of  citi- 
zens in  every  walk  cf  life  to  make  some 
contribution  of  time  and  effort  to  the  defense 
program  has  been  one  cl  the  outstanclng 
characteristics  of  the  past  year 

It   would   be  an   insult   to   the  vitality    and 

patriotism  cf  the  American  people  to  imply 
for  a  moment  that  they  shrank  from  the 

necessity  of  sacrifice  in  a  situation  where 
their  independence  and  free  institutions  were 
at  stake.  But  it  ts  the  very  e-ssence  of  morale 
that  each   individual,  each  section,   and  each 

group  in  cur  Nation  should  be  convinced  that 
the  j^cnfice  so  cheerfully  made  in  a  spirit  of 

high  idealism  should  not  have  been  made  In 
vain. 

This  convictton  rests.  In  my  opinion,  upon 
Six  major  ccndltions  and  the  order  In  which 

I  list  them  is  not  necessarily  the  order  of 

their  importance,  for  they  are  all  essential: 

1.  There  must  be  an  equitable  distribution 
of   the   sacrifice    and   burden    of   defense 

2.  In  a   time  when  the  individual  wiUlngly 

sacrifices  his  security,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience to  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the 

common  welfare,  the  state  must  provide  the 
maximum  guaranties  of  economic,  social,  and 
phvslcal  security  to  the  indiv;dual. 

3.  There  must  be  participation  for  all.  not 

only  in  the  meeting  of  defense  needs  through 
military  service,  defense  production,  and  ccm- 

munity  service,  but  also  to  the  maximum 
extent  commensurate  with  security  in  the 
determination  of  national  policy 

4  Leadership  must  be  responsible  and  com- 
petent to  assure  effective  use  of  the  efforts  of 
each  Individual 

5  "there  must  be  understanding  of  the  evil 
to   be   averted   and  destroyed. 

6  There  must  be  conviction  that  a  new  and 
better  basis  of  life  for  all  is  to  be  achieved 
and  evidence  of  the  sincere  good  faith  of  the 
national  leadership  that  this  Is,  m  truth,  the 
ultimate  objective  of  all  defense  effort 

The  role  cf  the  social  worker  in  the  defense 
program  is  intimately  bound  up  In  these  six 
essential  conditions  for  a  healthy  national 
morale.     The    social    worker   to    be    effective 
must  function  in  this  situation,  as  always,  in 
two  different  directions i  First,  as  interpreter 
to   the   public   and    the   agencies   of    govern- 
ment representing  the  public  cf  the  needs  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  or  she  is  dealing, 
and,  second,  as  the  medium  through  which 
the  public  discharges  its  obligation  to  meet 
those  needs      During  the  past  8  years  social 
workers  have  been  primarily  concerned  with 
meeting  and  making  known  needs  that  were 
largely  economic  in  character.    Economic  need 
still  exists  and  will  therefore  necessarily  con- 
tinue to  be  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  so- 
cial-work profession.    But  as  we  become  more 
and  more  involved  in  a  new  kind  of  national 
emergency,  ecKial  workers  will  find  that  the 
needs  of  their  clients,  twth  economic  needs 
and  those  more  subjective  in  character.  wiU 
have  to  be  presented  to  the  country  in  a  new- 
frame    cf    reference      They    will    have    to    be 
understood  in  their  true  light,  that  is  as  an 
essential    part    of    a   defense   program   whose 
effectiveness  is  rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  vigorous 
national  morale      If  the  profession  of  social 
work  can  lead  the  way  In  bringing   about   a 
general  understanding.  Implemented  by  def- 
inite public  policy,  cf  this  fundamental  truth. 
It  win  have  met  the  challenge  of  our  times 

I  have  suggested  six  general  conditions  for 
a  healthy  morale.  I  would  be  interested  to 
know  If  your  exp?rience,  close  to  the  people 
whose  attitudes  go  to  make  up  that  morale, 
support  their  validity.  Perhaps  there  are 
others  mere  important,  that  emerge  clear 
and  sharp  from  the  matrix  of  your  daily  Jobs 
and  yet  had  not  occurred  to  me.  What  do 
you  find  your  people  thinking  and  saying 
In  these  days  that  put  such  a  strain  on  the 
adaptability  cf  all  of  us?  In  what  do  they 
take  pride  and  what  do  they  resenf 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  things  the 
American  people  take  pride  in  today  is  the 
democratic  operation  cf  our  selective  service 


law  The  part  of  our  defense  program  which 
exacu  the  heaviest  sacrifice  Imm  the  indi- 
vidual has  iseen  cheerfully  and  virtually  uni- 
versally accepted  That  fact,  I  think,  can 
clearly  be  attributed  to  ci.e  thing  al  ne.  the 
undisputed  impartiality  cl  the  selection  pioc- 

ess      A    mother,   whose   son    has   gone    from 

home  to  barraclts.  who  has  left  his  normal 

Job  at  the  bench,  desk,  or  in  the  field  for 
the  uncertaiii  future  of  a  soldier,  taJte^^  pr;de 
not  cnly  that  her  son  is  serving  Ills  couiury 
but    also   that   he   is   serving    in    the   company 

of    baseball    hero    Hank    Green  berg,   movie 

star  Jimmy  Stewart.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change Presideiit  William  Martin,  rich  y.  ui.g 

Wmthrop  RocKefeller.  and  thp  son  of  the 
local  bank  president  or  his  equivalent  Tins 
Is  no  simple  matter  of  hero  worship  or  si.cb- 

bery;  it  is  a  fundamental  feeling  cf  pride  m 
a  democracy  that  makes  no  distinctions,  in 

her  hour  of  reed,  between  her  citizens 

It     is    far     less    simple,    though     nonetheless 
important,    t<5    achieve    a    distributiou    of    the 

economic  burden  of  defense  which  all  ak'ree 
is  equitable  and  fair     All  physically  fit  young 

men  are  assumed  to  be  equally  able  to  bear 
the  obligation  of  military  service  but  ability 
to  bear  the  burden  of  higher  taxes,  rising 
prices,   loss  of  wage  earner,   and    the   cost    of 

economic  readjustment  is  cle-arly  dependent 
on  eccnomic  condition.    M.rale  is  obviously 

going  to  be  affected  in  an  ad\  erse  way  if  some 
groups  m  the  population  feci  tliat  others  are 
actually  ber.eating  by  their  sacrifice  Sol- 
diers drawing  a  monthly  wage  of  »21  find  it 
hard  to  understand  the  situation  of  workers 
In  defense  industries  who  take  advantage  of 
a  tight  labcr  market  to  go  an  strike  Yet 
workers  in  these  industries  are  appalled  both 
by  the  shrinkage  of  their  dollars  m  terms  of 
purchasing  power  and  by  the  conviction  that 
large  profits  are  being  made  from  their  labor 
on  defense  contracts.  These  inequities  can 
and  must  be  righted,  where  thoy  exist, 
through  prcflt  limitation.^,  price  control,  and 
a  fair  operaMcn  of  the  practice  of  mediation 
People  must  be  convinced  that  the  ccst  of 
defense  is  falling  with  fairness  on  al! 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  economic 
burden  and  personal  safrifice  is  its  comple- 
ment, the  social  guaranty  cf  minimum  se- 
curity. Of  an  the  conditions  underlying  na- 
tional morale  this  comes  clcseist  to  the  social 
worker  For  the  social  worker  knows  as  no 
one  else,  hew  the  fear  cf  insecurity  saps  the 
qualities  of  courage  and  determination.  We 
learned  In  the  long  years  of  depression  that 
the  individual  can  only  cope  with  s-jcial  haz- 
ard through  the  assistance  of  organized  social 
protection.  A  man  who  lost  his  Job  through 
the  operation  of  economic  forces  m  a  highly 
complex  scKlal  order  had  to  look  to  that  same 
social  order  to  see  him  through  the  period 
of  his  unemployment  A  family  whose 
breadwinner  Is  In  the  Army  or  loses  his  Job 
because  his  factory  can  no  longer  get  the 
materials  it  requires,  or  a  family  that  must 
move  from  a  farm  that  is  required  for  a 
maneuver  area  is  no  less  In  need  of  some 
form  of  social  as.slstance 

Tt^ere  are  a  few  short-sighted  individuals 
who  argue  that  in  a  period  of  dcfen.^e  we  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  the  social 
services  and  public  prc'ection  for  the  indi- 
vidual agJinst  the  hazards  of  m.-^curity. 
These  people  have  the  idea  that  when  the 
Nation  has  less  to  consume  those  least  able 
to  do  so  should  absorb  the  reduction.  This 
Is  not  only  a  philo6<jphy  cf  inhumanity;  it  Is 
also  wholly  Impractical.  For  all  of  us  must 
rely  on  the  health,  courage,  loyalty,  and 
morale  cf  there  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our 
citizens  I  have  seen  report  after  reprrl  of 
the  disaffection  am.cng  French  soldiers  in  the 
Maglnot  Line  who  heard  of  the  hunger  and 
misery-  among  their  families  at  home  To 
draw  the  moral  one  has  cnly  Uj  compare  the 
fate  of  France  to  the  magnificent  survival 
of  Englaiid  where  only  last  week,  alter  2 
years  cf  war,  the  dependency  allowances  for 
sjidiers'  families  were  increased. 
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As  the  hazards,  whether  of  a  defense  or 
war  eflort,  Increase  the  Importance  to  morale 
cf  minimum  guaranties  of  sfcurlty  Increases 
proportionately  We  have  much  to  learn 
from  England  in  this  reg.ird.  Morale  has  been 
magn.flcrnr  there  Indlviduai--  have  been 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  bevcr.d  any  yet 
dreamed  of  in  this  country  But  the  Gcv- 
emment  has  accepted  a  respoisibility  for  its 
citizens  that  equally  exceeds  our  wildest 
dreams  in  this  country. 

Our  people  are  fortunately  not  required  to 
make  the  sacrifices  of  a  nation  under  at- 
tack But  the  principle  of  public  responsi- 
biUti,&tands  the  same  in  a  period  cf  defense 
effort  and  u-adjustment  No  (.r.e  can  be  ex- 
pected to  face  the  strain  and  insecurity  rf 
our  time  with  the  calm  courage  and  confi- 
dence that  it  requires  without  the  knowledge 
that  his  Government  stands  behind  him. 

Strong  morale  means  the  opportunity,  as 
well  as  th»  obligation  for  all  to  participate 
In  the  def^'nse  eflort.  We  are  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  a  philosophy  cf  Govern- 
ment and  Foclal  organization  which  permits 
the  exclu.-ion  and  degradation  ni  groups  with- 
in the  population.  There  is  ho  place  in  a 
democrncy  for  second-grade  citizenship. 
What  kind  of  morale  can  oe  expected  if 
Negroes.  Jows,  children  of  th'  foreign-born, 
and  other  loyal  Americans  are  excluded  from 
certain  types  cf  defense  employment  or  from 
advancement  in  the  armed  services,  the  pro- 
fessions, Industry  or  Govsmmicnt  In  acc:;rd- 
ance  with  their  ability?  How  can  citizens 
who  are  excluded  from  the  franchise  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  In  their  hear'^is  the  convic- 
tion that  democracy  alone  ofr?;3  a  life  worth 
living?  These  are  questions  which  this  coun- 
try needs  to  ponder  if  our  convictions  are 
net  to  be  undermined  by  our  rtejudices 

Morale  means  competent,  responsible  lead- 
ership. The  map  who  Is  spending  several 
years  of  his  life  in  the  onerous,  if  necessary, 
business  of  learning  to  be  a  soldier  needs  to 
know  that  his  cfQcers  are  competent  in  the 
science  of  modern  warfare.  We  need  confi- 
dence not  only  in  the  skill  of  the  man  who 
designs  our  airplanes  but  also  In  the  disin- 
terested patriotism  of  those  who  own  and 
manage  the  factories  that  manufacture 
them.  Above  all  we  need  confidence  in  our 
political  leadership  I  am  not  one  who  feels 
that  we  cannct  afford  a  vocal  oppcsiticn, 
even  on  questions  involving  cur  foreign  pol- 
/Icy.  But  we  need  to  be  convinced  of  the 
■responsibility ,  the  patriotism,  and  the  in- 
tense public  interest  of  all  our  public  spokes- 
men and  leaders. 

In  seme  ways  the  hardest  requirement  im- 
posed on  us  all,  regardless  of  cur  position,  is 
the  obligation  to  forggt.  where  the  common 
Interest  is  involved,  our  personal  stake  in  the 
status  quo.  The  manufacturer,  equipped  to 
expand  his  production  of  essential  war  ma- 
terials, has  an  obligation  cf  responsibility 
toward  the  present  that  goes  beyond  any  fear 
of  what  his  competitive  position  may  be  in 
the  uncertain  future  of  a  post-defense  era. 
The  professions  are  equally  responsible  for 
meeting  the  present  needs  in  their  own  fields 
with  confidence  in  their  ability  to  face  the 
eonditicns  of  a  world  again  at  peace.  Today 
as  always  one  of  the  real  tests  of  capacity  for 
effective  leadership  is  willingness  to  face  the 
requirements  of  a  changing  world  with  suffi- 
cient courage  and  adaptability  to  discard 
from  the  past  what  is  no  longer  useful  for 
the  future. 

Understanding  of  the  evil  of  fascism  Is 
perhaps  more  clearly  established  in  this 
country  than  the  conviction  of  a  new  world 
to  be  gained  through  the  struggle  now  rag- 
ing. Both  are  essential  to  morale.  Fascism 
represents  the  culmlnatlcn  cf  reaction  in  an 
alien  system  cf  government.  Its  seeds  are 
to  be  found  also  here  at  home  In  the  imper- 
fect functioning  of  a  riemccracy  which  per- 
mits unemployment  and  want  to  exist  in  a 
country  and  an  age  vhere  the  promise  cf 
abundance  for  all  is  at  last  possible  of  fulfill- 


ment. It  is  true  that  the  first  Job  Is  clearly 
to  step  the  force  of  aggression  flaming  across 
the  world.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
hidden  fires  of  fascism  wiil  only  be  completely 
extinguished  by  the  pos.tive  force  of  a  func- 
tioning democracy  that  as.-ures  a  better  life, 
a  life  of  opportunity  and  security,  fcr  all 

In  England  they  talk  about  this  fi.rward- 
looking  to  the  future  when  peace  will  again 
be  reestablished  in  terms  of  war  aims.  We 
have  used  the  dry,  urichallenging  term  of 
"post-defense  p'anning  '  I  would  like  tc  hear 
u^  talk  in  terms  cf  war  .lims  t'^o.  net  because 
we  are  at  war  m  the  sen^e  rf  Er.gland  but  be- 
cause we  have  commit t-^d  cMr=elves  to  the 
achievemt'i'.t  of  an  cbjcc:!ve  v.  hich  dtserves  to 
be  described  in  positive  terms  I  do  not  be- 
lieve fcr  a  moment  that  we  are  turning  our 
substance  into  the  im])lerrients  cf  war  and 
traii-.in^  cur  young;  men  in  the  skll's  cf  war 
in  order  to  return  to  ';he  world  of  19S9  I 
believe  that  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  perp'.e  cf  England  m  the  conviction 
that  out  cf  all  the  s'ruggle  tragedy,  and 
sacrifice  cf  a  world  at  war  there  will  come  a 
period  v-hen  the  history  of  civilization  can 
apain  advance  along  its  Irng  road  of  progress. 
This  Conviction  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  elements  of  morale. 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  who  feel  that  this 
Nation  will  only  find  it?,  full  moral  stature  if 
We  enter  upon  a  shooting  wnr  In  the  first 
place  I  think  our  mcrale  is  es-entially  sound 
already  and  constantly  improving  as  we  ccme 
to  understated  better  its  essential  character. 
In  the  second  place  we  have  already  made  the 
important  commitment,  the  commitment  to 
place  our  full  strength  In  material  resiurces 
behind  the  powers  fi£;htlng  fascism.  There  Is 
nc  longer  any  ciue.sticn  in  cur  m:nd5  or  any 
faltering  uncertainty  ii;  cur  policies  resulting 
from  cjr.fusicn  as  to  cur  place  in  this  strug- 
gle 

It  may  never  be  neces-ary  fcr  American  beys 
to  take  their  place  in  the  front  line  cf  the 
battlefield  but  America  is  none  the  less  com- 
mitted to  the  destruction  of  the  evil  force  of 
reaction  centered  in  tli?  Fasc:5:t  nations  If 
the  time  ever  comes  when  that  commitment 
can  no  longer  be  fulfilled  without  ccmplete 
participation  in  the  war.  I  hope  we  will  em- 
brace that  unhappy  nece.-sity  with  courage. 
determination,  and  a  right  stout  heart  But 
the  Job  before  us  now  is  clear  and  well  de- 
fined. It  requires  courage,  hard  work,  self- 
denial,  uiiderstandlng  cf  the  human  spirit. 
and  the  vision  cf  a  world  in  wh'ch  the  values 
cf  humanity  will  again  prevail  These  are  the 
qualities  from  which  the  profession  of  social 
work  takes  its  inspiration  and  its  strength; 
this  is  the  kind  of  fight  in  %vhich  social  work- 
ers, seasoned  battlers  fir  hum.an  rights,  can 
take  their  traditional  place  in  the  front  line 
of  attack. 


Argentine  Trade  Agreement  Operates 
Against  American  Flax  Growers 


EX^NSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON^^AUGUSTH.ANDRESEN 

OF    MINN'ESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  17.  1941 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDHESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  15,  1941,  Seer,  rary 
Hull  announced  a  trade  agreement  with 
Argentina.  Many  concession?  were  made 
to  this  and  other  countries  under  the 
most-favored-nation    policy    by   cutting 


the  duties  in  half  on  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  competitive  farm  products.  The 
duty  on  flaxseed  was  cut  from  65  to  32^2 
cents  a  pound. 

Farmers  in  Minnesota  produced  ap- 
proximateb'  16  000.000  bushels  of  flax  in 
the  1940  and  1941  crop  years.  This  is 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  production 
of  the  United  States.  Anticipating  the 
lowering  of  the  duty  on  flax  resulted  in  a 
decline  of  more  than  30  cents  a  bushel 
on  American  flaxseed,  which  has  meant 
a  loss  of  several  million  dollars  to  grow- 
ers of  flax  in  this  country  on  the  1941 
crop.  I 

Two  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
agreement  went  into  operation,  and,  in 
fairness  to  American  flax  growers.  I  feel 
it  is  my  duty  to  inform  them  of  what  has 
taken  place. 

First.  The  United  States  administra- 
tion cuts  duty  on  flax  32 '2  cents  a  bushel 
on  October  15. 

Second.  On  November  26  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  boosted  the  selling 
price  of  flax  24  cents  a  bushel. 

Third.  Recently,  the  Government  of 
Argentina  placed  an  export  duty  on  flax- 
seed of  3H  cents  a  bushel. 

Fourth.  Since  November  26,  war-risk 
insurance  has  advanced  from  50  cents  to 
$2  per  $100. 

Fifth.  A  recent  order  of  O  P.  A.  Hen- 
derson placed  a  price  on  flaxseed  oil  cf 
10.2  cents  per  pound  as  a  ceiling. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Henderson  has  taken  this  action, 
when  he  should  realize  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  American 
farmers  so  that  they  would  produce  a 
sufficient  amount  of  flaxseed  to  take  care 
of  domestic  demand  resulting  from  the 
defense  program.  The  fixing  of  the  price 
on  linseed  oil  below  the  cost  of  production 
of  flax  will  discourage  American  farmers 
in  their  production  cf  this  product,  and 
the  policy  should  be  immediately  changed 
by  the  administration.- 


The  I 


ssue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WINDER  R.  HARRIS 

OF  \:v.   ■'.■  \ 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  r;E;iiESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  17, 1941 

EDITORIAt    FROM    THE    NORFOLK     VIR- 
GINIAN-PILOT 


Mr.  HARRIS  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  herewith  append  an  editorial 
from  the  Norfolk.  Va.,  Virginian-Pilot, 
issue  of  ^fonday,  December  15,  1941,  un- 
der the  caption  "The  Issue."  This  ar- 
ticle brings  out.  in  such  simple  language 
and  in  sudh  a  comprehensive  and  under- 
standable way.  the  background  and  de- 
velopments leading  up  to  the  present  war 
with  Japan,  that  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded for  future  study  of  this  gravest 
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crisis  in  American  history.     The  editorial 

is  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Norfolk  Virginlan-Pllot   of 
December   15.  1941] 

THE  ISSUE 

The  war  which  Japan  began  against  the 
United  States  a  W'-ek  ago  springs  in  some 
sense  out  of  a  half  century  of  growing  rival- 
ries between  two  powers  facing  each  other 
across  the  Pacific.  But  the  war  had  never 
come  In  a  half  century,  and  It  need  not  have 
come  now 

In  a  more  immediate  sense,  the  war  springs 
out  of  the  sharp  change  of  policy  that  began 
with  the  invasion  cf  Manchuria  In  1931  and 
continued  with  th<>  invasion  of  China,  and 
With  the  dlsclosurt  that  all  these  Japanese 
conquests  and  the  whole  Japanese  program 
for  East  Asia  meant  a  slamming  of  the  door 
in  the  American  face  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Japanese  military  overlordship  and  an 
economic  moncpoiy  But  the  war  had  never 
come  in  this  decac  s  of  Japanese  aggression, 
and  It  need  not  ha-e  come  now 

In  a  still  more  immediate  sense,  the  war 
springs  out  of  the  i  xpansion  of  this  Japanese 
aggression  beyond  any  point  which  In  reason 
could  be  called  a  natural  or  normal  growth 
of  Japanese  interests  in  East  Asia 

It  springs  out  of  the  expansion  of  this 
Japanese  aggression  to  the  point  where  It 
cuts  across  not  only  America's  friendly  Inter- 
est and  America  s  economic  convenience 
but — and  here  Is  the  heart  cf  the  issue — 
across  Americas  national  security 

It  springs  simultaneoiisly  out  of  the  world- 
wide program  of  ihe  Axis  Powers  Japan 
would  never  have  hiunchcd  this  attack  except 
In  concert  wuh  the  Axi?  plans  It  would 
never  have  struck  if  it  had  not  been  acting 
as  the  partner  of  Adolf  Hitler  5  Germany  and 
Mu.^solinl's  Italy  It  would  never  have  struck 
unless  it  believed  that  it  could  further  the 
German  and  Italisn  war  plans,  that  it  could 
serve  its  own  int-'rests  by  furthering  these 
plans,  and  that  with  Germany  and  Italy  It 
could  smash  the  British  Empire,  Isolate  the 
United  States  anc  break  the  fightmg  heart 
and  destroy  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
American  people. 

This  will  not  Ir  Tokyo's  explanation  to  the 
Japanese  people  Tokyo  will  argue  to  the 
Japanese  people  that  by  attacking  the  United 
States  Japan  was  breaking  out  of  the  chains 
which  China,  Briuiin.  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  the  United  States  were  forging  around  a 
growing  empire  Tokyo  will  argue  that 
Japan  was  being  smothered,  choked,  strangled, 
and  would  present  y  face  national  death,  and 
that  this  was  is  one  of  Japanese  defense 

The  best  answer  is  the  true  one      A  half 

Century   of   Japanese   growth    did    not    result 

In  strangulation.     A  decade  of  ruthless  Japa- 

H  nese  c^pquest  of  neighbors  unable  to  defend 

'   themselves    and    of    war    against    the    only 

nelgh^r  which  could  defend  Itself,  did  not 

produce  strangulation.     The  western  powers 

did  not  seek  to  restrain  Japan  then,  though 

they  know  now  that  they  might  have  saved 

much  had  they  dene  so.    Oriental  neighbors 

i   did  not  restrain  J:ipan. 

The  change  cam?  when  Japan  united  with 
Germany  and  Italy  In  an  Axis  union  organ- 
ized to  attain  arrbltlons  by  force  of  arms 
and  when  Japan,  in  pursuance  of  this  ambi- 
tion, spread  its  conquest  beyond  even  the 
borders  of  China  Into  Indochina.  Once 
lodged  there,  in  a  land  wrenched  from  help- 
less France,  Japan  faced  Thailand.  Japan 
lay  alongside  thf  Philippines,  aimed  her 
cannon  at  SingapfTe  and  est.^.blished  a  way- 
stop  on  the  road  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

This  Is  no  unjust  exaggeration  of  Japa- 
nese purposes.  Japan  Itself  has  outlined  these 
purposes.  Tokyo  has  never  concealed — In 
fact,  has  proclamnd— the  determination  to 
bring  the  south  sde  of  Asia  as  well  as  the 
east  side  under  Japanese  military  dominion 


and  within  the  Japanese  monopolistic  eco- 
nomic realm.  Every  word  that  is  here  said 
of  Japan's  plans  has  been  said  with  far 
greater  emphasis  and  many  times  over  by  the 
Japanese  themselves. 

What  would  the  consummation  of  these 
Japanese  dreams  mean  for  the  United  States? 
Let  us  skip  what  it  would  mean  to  British 
Interests,  and  to  Dutch  interests,  which  are 
j^ot  a'.ways  American  interests  Let  us  hold 
the  question  to  the  meaning  for  the  United 
States 

Japanese  success  In  this  southern  conquest 
would  mean  the  Isolation,  as  In  a  pesihouse, 
of  a  region  from  which  the  United  States  ob- 
tains Irreplaceable  supplies  for  its  own  de- 
fense and  its  own  existence  We  cannot  live 
without  rubber.  We  cannot  live  without  tin. 
We  cannot  easily  live  without  other  raw  ma- 
terials from  southern  Asia,  and  we  could 
never  long  defend  ourselves  wiihcut  them. 
Mark  that  down  as  one  vital  fact 

Mark  down  as  another  vital  fact  that 
Britain  Is  likewise  dependent  on  this  region. 
In  certain  circumstances,  that  might  be 
Britain's  concern,  not  ours.  But  the  mainte- 
nance of  Britain  against  enemies  seeking  her 
destruction  is.  In  the  present  circumstances, 
a  need  which  we  have  recognized  by  a  thou- 
sand acts  cf  aid.  It  Is  a  purpose  which  we 
have  Implemented  by  the  whole  lend-lease 
program  It  is  fixed,  unshakable  and  neces- 
sary American  policy 

Like  It  or  not,  we  have  get  to  hold  up 
Britain— or  be  forced  back  ourselves  into  a 
more  agonizing  isolation  than  the  American 
isolation  sts  ever  dreamed  of.  beset  by  a  Hit- 
lerized  Europe  In  the  Atlantic  and  by  a 
Japanese  Asia  In  the  Pacific 

Th;it  15  why,  beginning  about  the  time  of 
the  Japanese  Invasion  of  Indochina,  the 
United  States  hardened  a  grcwmg  resistance 
Into  an  inflexible  purpose  Fcr  the  United 
States  cannot  let  Japan  drive  Britain  cut  of 
southern  Asia  when  that  would  mean  weak- 
ening Britain  to  enemies  in  Exirope,  and 
probably  causing  Britain  to  sticcumb  to  these 
enemies  The  United  States  cannot  let  Japan 
drive  the  United  States  out  ot  southern  Asia 
when  that  would  mean  surrounding  the 
Western  Hemisphere  with  Implacable  foes.  In 
the  Interest  of  American  safety,  of  Virginia 
safety,  of  Norfolk  safety.  thP  United  States 
drew  the  line. 

The  rest  Is  now  history  Jnpan  has  taken 
the  gamble.  Believing  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  the  Axis  and  that  Japanese  ambi- 
tions win  be  fulfiHed  by  following  the  Nazi 
star,  the  military  hotheais  have  leaped  head- 
long Into  an  attack  that  Is  as  deliberate  as  It 
was  carefully  concealed  under  the  cloak  of 
peace.  We  will  fight  this  foe.  first,  because 
the  foe  has  attacked  us  by  covert  and  mur- 
derous act  but  mainly  because  the  foe  has 
planned  for  years  and  Is  even  now  seeking  to 
cut  the  supply  streams  of  our  national  life 
and  cur  orderly  and  peaceful  existence 


The  Louisiana  Oyster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF    L.  ■t■IS!.\N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  DcceJnhcr  17,  1941 


LETTER   FROM   R    LEE   EDDY 


Mr.    HEBERT       Mr.    Speak' r.    there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  ol  opinion  in  our 


country  conceming  the  relative  ni(  riis  of 
oysters.  We  of  Louisiana  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  there  should  hv  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Louisiana'^  b. valves 
arc  king  of  all  they  survey- 
However,  a  war  of  words  and  letters 
is  raging.  A  national  pictorial  magazine 
made  this  bald  statement: 

But  no  cystor?  anywhere  taste  sn  grccl  as 
those  from  America's  North  Atlantic  soatoard 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  i?  not  enouch  to  biand 
this  statement  untrue  and  libelous.  It 
must  be  refuted  beyond  a  quf'.'^t.cn  of  a 
doubt.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  of  the  House,  I  new  Insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  M:  R.  Lee  Eidy. 
of  New  Orleans. 

Netw  Oiu.eans    La., 

December  5.  1941. 
Hon,  Edward  Hebept, 

United  States  Congress. 

Washnigton.  D  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Louisiana  oystci  in  the  shell, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  to  the  contrary,  mrsde  It"  appear- 
ance in  the  Chicago  Loop  on  one  of  the  world's 
busiest  streets.  No.  57  Randolph,  at  the  Tri- 
angle Restaurant  (the  largest  chain  in  the 
Loop) . 

The  Louisiana  oyster  was  placed  In  direct 
competition  in  the  same  show  window  versus 
the  proud  and  famous  or  nfam.ous  i  as  you 
Willi  Blue  Point.  The  Louisiana  cy.^Ter  and 
the  Blue  Point  were  opened  side  by  side  and 
placed  on  the  half  shell,  likewl:-;e  side  by  side, 
on  a  block  cf  Ice  Then  was  the  sM'at  oyster 
humbled,  the  haughty  brcught  tc  dust 

There  we  had.  side  by  side,  on  a  block  ol 
Ice.  pride  and  vanity  The  Louisiana — proud 
of  its  Intrinsic  worth  The  Blue  Point,  vain 
from  the  century-old  huz/as.  paiicgyrirs.  en- 
comiums hurled  at  it  by  seii-styied  oyster 
eaters  and  would  be  bon  vivants  who,  as- 
suredly, never  even  tasted  the  Louisiana 
oyster  and  who,  in  all  probability,  never  were 
south  of  Memphis  themselves  (bah!  I  could 
go  forever ) 

But  back  to  the  arena  where  the  gladiators 
on  the  half  shell  lay  on  the  block  cf  ice,  side 
by  side.  In  the  show  windt>w  cf  the  Triangle 
Restaurant  on  Randolph  Street,  Chirago, 
111.— one  of  the  world's  busies*  streets— in 
plain  view  of  the  accumulated  thousands, 
the  following  never-to-be-forgotten  scene  was 
enacted. 

The  Blue  Point,  true  to  us  tradition  and 
in  all  Its  vanity  and  haughtiness,  with  pa- 
tient, deep  di.-'dain.  surveyed  Us  surround- 
ings, its  eye  fell  on  the  Louisiana  oyster,  a 
look  of  Interest  appeared  in  its  eye.  Then 
in  rapid  surcessicn,  surprise,  consterraticn, 
envy,  and  finally  in  despair  this  erstwhile 
monarch  of  oysterdcm  shriveled  in  its  shell 
and  was  removed  and  replac  d  by  the  Louisi- 
ana oyster  to  the  thunderous  acclamation  of 
the  gathered  thousands  of  people  who  wit- 
nessed   the   competition. 

Any  apparent  exaggfration''  in  the  above 
are  not  CDincidental  but  dehberaie.  Vive  la 
Louisiana  oyster  | 

Very  truly   yours,  1 

Oysters  a'la  New   Orleans, 
P     L    Eddt. 

Mr.  Six-akei.  this  is  a  world  of  action 
today — v.ord.^  are  light  weapons  to  do 
battle  w;t!i.  I  tlierefore.  now  extend  an 
invitation  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
come  to  New  Orleans  and  eat  real  oysters 
grown  in  the  Rrst  DL-^trict  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represen'.  Tlie  proof  that  oysters  ala 
Nnuvelle  Or'.eans  are  the  best  in  the 
world  are  in  the  eating. 
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War  in  the  Philippinei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS   ^^ 

OF  r 

HON.  JOAQUIN  M.  ELIZALDE 

MSIDENT    COMMISSIONEm    FHOM    THK    PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  17.  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON  J.  M  ELIZALDE, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Mr.  ELiZALDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  by  short  wave  di- 
rectly to  Manila  over  station  WRUL, 
Boston,  Mass.: 

My  countrymen,  fate  has  brought  upon  our 
country  the  horrors  of  war  Tlie  development 
of  this  savagf  conflict  has  put  the  Philippines 
In  the  first  United  States  line  of  b  tf.  and. 
Incidentally,  we  tire  an  Important  factor  in 
the  defense  of  joutheastern  Asia  and  Oceania. 
As  a  consequence,  our  cities  are  beuig  bombed 
and  our  brave  men  are  dying  In  this  historical 
struggle  against  unprovoked  aggression.  Such 
Is  the  burden  which  has  suddenly  been  placed 
upon  us 

We  a  small  nation  of  17.000.000  people. 
were  happy  and  contented.  We  had  spiritual 
Ideals,  ambitions  lor  development  and  Justi- 
fied national  aspirations  Now,  without 
warning,  we  have  been  plunged  into  a  catas- 
trophe without  parallel  in  our  history. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  conflict  that 
transcends  personal  misiortune,  however. 
With  the  other  democracies,  we  now  find  our- 
aelves  sharing  in  the  defense  of  human  de- 
cency and  the  Ideals  of  civilization. 

Every  heart  in  the  United  States  beats  for 
our  welfare  President  Roosevelt  has  already 
expressed  to  President  Quezon  his  admiration 
at  our  valor  and  loyalty  Secretary  of  War 
Stlnison  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  support  us  and 
to  supply  us  witn  the  equipment,  we  need 
to  carry  our  fight  to  victory 

Secretary  Stlmscn,  who  was  once  our  Gov- 
ernor Gen<  ral.  must  have  the  Filipino  people 
close    to    his    heart.     Laterally    hundreds    of 

Army  and  Navy  cfBcers.  mcluding  many  in 
the  highest  ranlts  today,  have  served  in  our 
country.  We  were  their  friends.  They  were 
happy  In  the  Philippines.  On  that  account. 
If  for  no  other,  they  are  determined  to  fight 
with  us 

We  have  untold  friends  in  Wa.'^bington  who 
think  about  us  every  minute.  Governor 
McNutt.  Justice  Murphy,  Governor  r>wight 
Davis,  Weldon  Jones.  Wayne  Coy.  and  in- 
numerable other  Government  ofBcials;  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and, 
particularly,  those  who  visited  Manila  In  1935. 
when  the  Inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth 
flueured  for  u^  a  bright  and  happy  future — 
these  men  ask  me  daily  about  our  situation. 
In  fact,  everyone  here  wants  to  help.  They 
are  with  us  heart  and  «ml. 

My  countrymen,  we  do  not  stand  alone  in 
thl«  struggle.  We  are  fighting  together  with 
the  United  States — the  greatest  and  most  de- 
termined Nation  on  earth.  We  are  fighting 
the  forces  of  aggression,  and  forces  that  would 
only  bring  to  us  future  oppression  ai:d  slav- 
ery. Providence  cannot  have  that  In  store 
for  us.  We  have  been  peaceful  and  law-abid- 
ing people 

Our  neighbors  can  never  say  that  we  have 
not     given     them     equal     opportunity     and 


friendly  environment.  They  were  allowed 
entry  Into  our  country  as  friends;  yet  the 
Japanese  people  now  reveal  themselves  In  the 
moet  dastardly  treachery  and  fifth-column 
activity  They  are  guilty  of  an  action  that 
would  make  any  peison  of  honor  h.de  his 
fare  in  shame.  My  countrymen,  such  lev 
and  de.=picable  acts  can  be  met  only  by  C'  '.d 
revenge. 

We  must  thank  God  that  in  thi.s  unparal- 
leled situation,  the  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous of  all  our  na'iitnal  life.  v;-e  have  as  our 
leader  President  Manuel  Quezcn  beloved  and 
rcppectcd  by  all  L-et  u.s  gather  around  cur 
President  without  hesitation  Let  us  fcll.-.w 
his  vigorous  and  heroic  leadership  He  has 
proven  his  wi.=dom  in  time  of  p^ace  and  will 
shine  even  more  brightly  in  war  In  these 
moments  of  danger  let  every  man,  woman, 
and  chi'd  cocperate  with  him  to  the  fuUebt. 
These  are  times  of  great  trial  Dur  govern- 
nifiit  and  (ur  people  must  be  united  in  this 
common  cause 

President  Roosevelt  has  v,ise!y  placed  L'eut. 
Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the  h- ad  of  the 
entire  American  and  Filipino  foice;-  in  the 
Philippines  This  commander  i-  a  gr^-at 
friend  of  th"  Philippine.'^  and  of  the  Filipino 
people  He  has  dedicated  mu'-h  of  his  life 
to  a  study  of  our  mlli'-ary  problems  and  our 
defense  He  is  a  man  whom  all  Fihpino  sol- 
diers respect  and  in  whom  all  Americans  have 
full  Confidence. 

Admiral  Hart,  too.  Is  a  great  !;aval  officer.^ 
He  and  the  fleet  under  his  conimar.d  car.  be 
depended  up^n  to  live  up  to  the  flne'-t  tradi- 
tions cf  the  United  StaU^;  Navy  These  men 
will  see  that  all  mater. al  as-is*ar.ce  reaches 
us. 

My  Countrymen  my  greate.-t  regret  tcday — ■ 
a  regret  which  I  share  with  every  F.lipino  in 
the  United  States  -is  that  I  am  so  far  from, 
home  and  thus  unable  to  share  -Aith  y-  u  the 
hardships  that  this  fight  entails  In  Wash- 
ington. I  h&\e  received  applications  from 
thou.sands  of  FiLpmos  who  wish  to  enlist  to 
fight  in  the  island.s  I  ha-.e  the  as.>urance  of 
the  War  Department  that  some  way  will  be 
found  to  use  these  men  in  the  defence  of  the 
Philippines, 

Feel  confident  and  assurtd  pe.  ipl<.  of  my 
country  Everything  possible  is  b^  i:.g  done 
here  to  give  u.-;  strength  and  supp<jrt.  Our 
faith  m  America  is  Justified,  Have  cotirage 
and  perseverance.  After  this  sTcrni.  a  bnt;ht 
star  will  again  shine  over  cur  countiy  God 
bless  you  all. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    OF   DR     WILLIAM    K 
MASTERSON 


Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  capable  addresses  I  have  been 
privileged  to  read  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
William  E.  Masterson,  professor  of  law. 
Temple  University,  over  radio  station 
WRAW.  Reading.  Pa.   April  30,  1941. 

Dr.  Masterson,  former  dean  of  the  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  is 


one  of  the  Republic's  most  capable  and 
patriotic  men.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the 
address  mentioned  is  worthy  of  perma- 
nent preservation. 

Before  determining  the  role  mat  law  must 
play  in  the  eetablishment  cf  world  peace  and 
international  defense,  we  must  see  what  law 
is.  It  is  generally  believed  that  law  is  some- 
thing that  must'be  dug  out  of  huge,  dusty 
volumes,  that  it  is  a  complex,  obscure  system 
cf  rules  that  is  private  and  esoicric  to  lawyers 
and  Is,  thereflore,  beyond  the  reach  ar  d  ui  dur- 
sunding  of  the  masses.  This  m  sconception 
cf  law  has  tieen  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
human  race.  Law  is  simple,  direct,  under- 
standable by  all  All  law,  n^Mnnal  and  In- 
ternational. Is  epitomized  and  embodied  In 
the  moral  demands  that  were  humanlv  per- 
ceived on  ainai  and  recorded  on  the  two 
tables  of  stdne. 

Could  the  peoples  of  this  earth  be  suddenly 
awakened  to  this  view  of  law,  they  would  lay 
down  their  *rms  and  universal  peace  would 
be  permanently  established.  One  of  the 
chief  needs  (if  the  race,  especially  dur  ng  the 
catastrophic  times  through  which  we  are 
passing.  Is  en  understanding  of  the  true 
nature,  the  ^rlgin,  .ind  purpose  of  law  Law 
constitutes  government,  and  «e  mus»  lock 
beyond  preejedents  found  In  books  for  the 
sanction  an4  source  of  government  Htmian 
enactments  p.re  lifted  to  the  -olemnlf.  ard 
status  of  law  only  as  they  approximate  divine 
Justice  We  lawyers  devote  ourselves  so  as- 
sidnously  to  the  pursuit  and  stu'^y  of  human 
codes  that  <!ur  perception  of  divine  Justice 
becomes  either  blurred  or  obliterated  We 
lose  the  substance  in  forms.  We  unwittingly 
bury  the  mOral  in  the  technlcai  The  signs 
of  these  times  teach  us  that  we  must  turn 
from  the  technical  to  the  ethical  in  our  quest 
for  the  legal  theories  and  rules  that  govern 
men  and  nitlons.  We  are  being  driven  to 
turn  from  tlie  lightless  pages  of  material  his- 
tory to  the  realm  of  the  mo.'*)  or  Epliitual 
as  the  permanent  source  of  the  law  that 
governs  all  relations — personal  nationni.  In- 
ternational We  are  beginning  to  perceive 
that  law  Is  not  found  In  arbitrary  dogmas 
and  doctrine?  of  men.  but  th.ir  its  vei\  ele- 
ments and  origins  are  in  morality — in  hu- 
manity, honesty.  Justice,  The  rise  and  de- 
velcpment  aif  what  we  have  come  to  think  of 
today  as  the  law  of  nations,  the  aggregate  of 
rules  that  governs  the  Intercourse  of  sov- 
ereign statet,  is  traceable  to  the  years  when 
there  began  to  stir  in  the  hearts  rf  men 
an  IrresistiMe  desire  to  live  and  labor  to- 
gether mo!T  justly,  more  honestly,  more 
humanely.  This  law  was  the  Inevltabie  ef- 
fect of  a  mcral  uprising  and  resurgence  It 
has   continxied   to   bring   the  rac    Bteadliy   on. 

The  purpose  of  law  Is  to  discipline,  to  deny, 
to  govern.  Prisons  and  the  gallows  have  left 
the  race  where  It  started.  Legislative  enact- 
ments and  Judicial  decisions  have  at  most 
functioned  as  temporary  restraints  Tney 
have  not  reached  the  source.  They  have  dealt 
largely  with  effects,  not  the  underlying  causes 
In  human  consciousness.  Crime  must  be 
ruled  out  ©f  human  thought  through  the 
eternal  lawg  of  honesty.  Justice,  humanity  at 
work  In  that  thought.  The  m'^ral  man  the 
man  governed  by  the  moral  law,  could  not 
possibly  ccramit  an  Immoral  act.  The  law  of 
honesty  refetrains  him  from  the  commission 
of  a  dishonest  deed.  The  law  of  Justice  11151- 
pels  him  to  do  Justice  to  all  He  Is^humana 
In  all  his  endeavors  and  his  relatlcnshTips  to 
his  fellow  feeings,  for  the  law  of  humanity 
permits  no  other  course.  The  law  of  Icve 
countenances  no  hate.  These  laws  and  man's 
otiedience  to  them  are  the  .^nly  forces  that 
will  succeed  in  restraining  the  criminal  anS 
in  suppressing  his  crime. 

So  it  is  With  Internationnl  crimes  and  In- 
ternational criminals.  Law,  law  in  Its  high- 
est meaning,  law  governing  the  hearts  cf 
men.  is  the  only  possible  defense  ajjalnst 
them.    W'e  can  Ulk  of  battleships,  tanks,^lr 
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supremacy.  Wc  can  legislate  on  an  inter- 
national scale  through  treaties:  these  are  only 
law  of  a  type.  None  of  these  are  safeguards 
of  peace.  They  are  not  adequate  for  inter- 
national defense.  These  are  not  ramparts 
^A«t  will  enable  the  remaining  democracies  to 
stem  the  rising  tides  of  haired,  hypocrisy. 
Ixist  for  blood  and  power.  To  be  sure,  they 
are  necessary  measures  of  defense;  but  they 
are  temporary.  They  can  never  conquer  the 
four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  now  loose  In 
the  world.  Treaties  are  scrapped,  and  arma- 
ments crushed  like  moths.  A  peace-lcving 
people,  however  strong  In  these  weapons  to- 
day, may  become  weak  tomorrow  by  the  su- 
perior niaterial  forces  of  a  nation  organized 
for  war  If  we  place  our  trust  solely  in  ma- 
terial prowess  and  puissance  as  our  bulwarks 
of  peace,  we  are  building  on  sand,  and  great 
will  be  the  fall  of  cur  defen.'-es 

It   IS  inevitable  that  all  peoples  and  races, 
like   the   individual,   must    be   disciplined   by 
the  Ten  Commandments,  lor  that  Is  the  law. 
It  gives  to  man  the  ability  to  be  self-govern- 
ing,  to  exercise   logical   reasoning,   to   utilize 
spiritual  consclous:ie<^.    Whci   general  obedi- 
ence  to   these  commani,^  supplants   reliance 
on  armaments  then  will  peact  appear  among 
mer.     Then  will  our  defenses  be  secure.    Then 
will    criminals,    national    ana    international, 
have  been  manacled  and  passed  Into  forgotten 
history     Thus  law  will  deny  the  materialism 
and    sensualism    of    the    ages     discipline    the 
earth,  maintain  order,  constitute  the  only  de- 
fense. esTablish  peace     There  1.'  no  other  way. 
This   is  the    role   that   law    must    Ineluctably 
play  in  the  drama  that  Is  bei-  g  acted  out  be- 
fore us  today  upon  the  mtei  national  stage. 
This  all  may  sound  very  idealistic      Let  us 
bring  it  down  to  earth.     What  can  we  do  to 
establish  this   reign  of  law  in  the  hearts  of 
men  that  insures  internatlcna'  peace^     There 
is  much  that  we  can  do      A;:,  an  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction, 
let  me  tell  yru  what  the  'awyers  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  are  doing      Last  month  i  at- 
tended as  a  delegate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Asfoclation.  and  as  one  of  the  s-peakers  en  the 
program  the  meetings  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  held  at  Habana,  Cuba,     Six 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates  were  assembled 
from   Canada   to  Cape  Horn      It  was  evident 
that   these  delegates   were   happily   conscious 
of  the  role  that  law  mus'  pli  y  in  the  estab- 
lishment Of  pence  and  in  th^  building  of  our 
real  defenses      That  is  why  they  have  estab- 
lished this  intercontinental  ass^ociation     They 
have  set  out  to  do  something  tangible  In  the 
way  cf  promoting  good  will  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  the  Americas     Two  different  systems 
of  law  prevail  among  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  this   fact   un'.ortunately  and   un- 
necessarily has  to  some  e.xtent  led  to  distrust 
and  has  been  an  obstacle  to  I'crmal  commer- 
cial Intercourse  and  political   relations      The 
lawyers  of  this  new  association  have  begun  a 
study  of  the  differences  ard  similarities  In  the 
legal    rules    and   In    approaches   to    the    legal 
problems  that  prevail  in  these  two  systems. 
These  two  systems  vieweu  at  close  range  re- 
veal only  minor  diflerences,  but  these  differ- 
ences  have    been    alloweo   to  overshac'ow    the 
basic  identities  and  to  mak.-  the  two  systems 
seem  far  apart      Both  systems  are  designed 
to  aciomplish  Justice  and  insure  honest,  har- 
monious dealings  in  human  affairs  and  rela- 
tionships 

The  constituticns  of  the  ccuntrles  of  this 
hemischere  are  based  roughly  on  cur  Con- 
stitution and  reReci  our  aspirations  of  liberty 
and  self-government  The  laws  of  contracts 
and  equity  are  strikingly  similar  Such  un- 
derlying similarities  as  these  must  be  ur.der- 
sf  od  and  emphasized,  and  the  minor  differ- 
et.  ;es  in  procedural  matters  and  ccmmercial 
la»v  eliminated  v  here  It  seems  feasible.  This 
understanding  and  this  greater  uniformity 
will  smooth  the  wa>  fo:  easier  commercial 
dealings  acro-^s  national  boundaries,  will  elim- 
inate much  litigation,  and  make  for  better 


feeling  among  btislnessmen  and  lawyers  and 
governments  of  this  continent.  There  will  be 
less  need  for  armaments,  for  good  will  will 
begin  to  appear  in  the  affairs  of  men  in  the 
New  World. 

Such   associations   as   these   serve   another 
helpful  purpose  in  establishing  the  reign  of 
peace.      The    delegates   freely    mingled,    dis- 
covered in  each  other  much  that  Is  common 
to   human   nature — kindliness,   graclotisness, 
sympathy,  a  sense  of  humor — and  were  able 
to  carry  bach  to  the  man  on  the  street  and 
to  men  hign  in  the  affairs  of  state  messages 
of  good  Will  from  their  neighbors  and  to  pro- 
mote cordial  political  relations  between  the 
countries   they   represented.     In   fact,   peace    | 
and  solidarity  among  the  Americas  were  the    1 
slogans  of  thl     conference  of  advocates,  and 
democracy  and  lt«^  defense  through  unity  of 
action   were   the   keynote   of   the   major   ad- 
dresses    They  departed  for  their  homes  deter- 
mined  to   quicken    the   consciousness   of    the 
people  With  the  ideals  of  free  men  and  free 
government  common  to  all  our  peoples,  and 
to  awaken   In   them   the   true  conception  cf 
what  law  really  Is  and  the  part  that  It  must 
play     Ir     establishing    International     peace. 
The'    will  be  able  to  do  more  to  bring  sym- 
pathy, friendship,  peace  among  the  peoples  of 
this  continent  than  all  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  exchanged  between  the  22  countries, 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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stire 

;    i,,-,l 

i  .r.ir. 

ti.e 

k  V.ii 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  b?fore  the  National  Mine 
Rescue  Association  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  De- 
cember 10,  1941. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

You  men  are  the  front  line  of  our  national 
defense.  You  understand  that  metals  will 
win  this  war.  Steel  is  the  leader.  Without 
coal  we  cannot  make  steel  You  men  make 
possible  the  increasing  efBciency  of  coal  pro- 
duction that  Will  win  this  war. 

You  understand  that  net  a  days  work 
must  be  lost  Every  hour  counts.  We  must 
have  no  stoppages.  We  must  have  no  de- 
lays We  must  not  take  time  out  for  any- 
thing, for  coal  back  of  steel  will  win  th.s  war. 
The  United  States  has  the  steel-making 
capacity  that  tops  the  world  The  United 
States  and  Allies  can  make  twice  as  much 
steel  as  Axis-dominated  ccuntrles.  The 
United  States  alone  can  produce  3  tons  of 
steel  for  every  2  tons  that  can  be  made  by 
Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  and  all  the  Axis- 
dominated  countries  of  the  world  together. 
Even  if  two-thirds  of  the  Russian  capacity 
should  fall  into  German  hands,  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  could  still  make  more 


steel    than    Germany 
world. 

Now  that  the  crisis  Is  upon  us  I  lei'. 
we  will  all  do  our  full  share  v..  i.  t 
defense.  Americans  are  loyal  and  A:u\' 
workers  are  an  Inseparable  part  cl  al 
rest  of  us.  You  can  count  <.  n  ev^iy 
American  and  every  real  Amencii.  w.rker 
to  do  his  full  duty  in  the  present  crisis 
Work  stoppages  have  no  place  rr  '.k  Tlv*  is 
no  time  to  quarrel  and  quibble  cv.  :  t  i". :  .c'  = 
This  Is  no  time  to  fiddle  while  H-r.^v  l.iii.s. 
With  the  disaster  which  has  bei alien  us  in 
the  Pacific  and  with  every  hour  bringing 
enemies  closer  to  our  shores  x^e  ii.iist  stand 
united  and  we  must  keep  working  We  sliall 
have  to  have  three  working  shifts  ev(  ry  d.iv 
and  in  some  instances  we  shall  have  to  w.  ik 
7  days  a  week. 

Every  strike  or  work  stoppage  will  now  be 
Interpreted  by  the  American  public  as  the 
work  of  an  enemy.  For  It  will  be  said  and 
no  one  can  deny  it  that  every  day  lost  from 
work  through  strikes  is  a  day's  gain  for  the 
enemy  And  it  will  be  said  that  these  who 
stop  work  to  strike  are  doing  so  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  enemy  Certainly  labor  does 
not  want  to  accept  any  such  respcnsibility. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  It  is  a  cesration  of 
strikes  tiirough  voluntary  agreement  Forced 
labor  is  weak;  voluntary  labor  is  strong  T:.e 
present  crisis  demands  the  full  force  of  \^'.- 
untary  labor  at  ma.ximum  efficiency. 

The  enemy  has  invaded  our  ocean  borders 
and  has  attacked  cur  territorial  outposts. 
The  enemy  ha.i  struck  violently  and  without 
warning.  Tlie  enemy  has  profited  from 
treachery  and  deceit  And  overnight  all  of 
this  has  brought  such  unity  to  America  ns 
we  have  not  known  in  many  a  year  We 
have  been  stabbed  wide  awake  and  we  h.'ve 
come  up  proud  and  strong. 

We  must  not  discount  the  difficulties  which 
He  before  us.  We  must  not  minimize  the 
forces  that  oppose  us;  they  reach  around  the 
world  and  are  found  at  every  point  of  the 
compass.  We  should  now  fully  realize  that 
defeat  will  bring  complete  subjugation  of  our 
all  to  an  enemy  that  has  lor^  regarded  the 
United  States  as  the  greatest  prize  possible 
to  win  through  force  We  have  the  mineral 
resources  that  the  enemy  wants.  We  have 
the  factories,  the  raw  materials,  the  gold,  and 
precious  technical  developments.  All  these 
the  enemy  wants — and  do  not  forget  that  our 
men,  cur  women,  and  our  children  can  be  sub- 
jected to  slavery,  as  truly  as  are  the  enslaved 
populations  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia  now  under  Axis  control.  Take  my 
word  for  It.  if  American  labor  gives  encrur- 
agement  to  any  such  defeat,  the  black  stain 
of  it  will  never  be  forgotten.  I.  for  one  do 
not  believe  that  those  who  work  Ijecause  they 
have    homes   and    loved    ones    here    will    over 

want  to  be  counted  among  the  enemy 

I  have  spoken  of  the  responsibility  of  labor. 
It  should  be  said— and  I  with  to  say  It  as 
forcefully  as  possible — that  management  has 
an  equal  responsibility  Labor's  right  to 
strike  is  labor's  right  to  bargain,  and  if  labor 
is  asked  to  forego  its  bargaining  power  fair 
play  demands  that  management  shall  take 
the  Initiative  in  bringing  to  the  council  table 
all  problems  which  mutually  concern  labor 
and  Industry.  This  Is  not  the  time  tr  do 
away  with  mediation,  conciliation,  and  vo.un- 
tary  arbitration.  It  Is  the  time  when  these 
agencies  should  be  strengthened  and  their 
practice!  use  encouraged.  I  believe  the 
American  people  want  the  workers  to  nave 
everything  that  Is  Justly  theirs.  They  do  not 
want  Justice  now  advanced  at  the  point  cf  a 
bavonet  or  at  the  emergency  of  strikes.  The 
way  to  meet  these  needs  is  through  confer- 
ence methods,  and  the  best  assurance  that 
labor  Will  do  its  part  is  that  management 
shall  take  leadership  in  promoting  coUertlve 
agreement  in  free  and  voluntary  ways  I 
hope  this  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  benefits 
which  we  may  be  able  to  salvage  out  ol  our 
present  difBciiltles. 
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I  have  votfd  frr  every  appropriation  lor 
Batn.nal  dcf>  n,-i'  fir  u-e -litre  and  abruacl  and 
»ha!l  continue  tc  do  so.  We  must  realize 
thai  a."  we  are  pinting  gur  mcney  into  v.ar 
activities  .^ome  meai-ure  of  sacrifice  will  be 
requ.red  of  all  o!  vis  Many  things  to  which 
We  are  accu^tdmed  we  s-hall  now  give  up  ^Alth 
a  wUlii.k;  spir-.t  We  should  find  as  much 
plen.«ure  erowUie  fut  cI  these  luxuries  as 
we  have  lound  m  growing  Into  them, 

ThTe  are  a  few  vital  problems  which  would 
yield  t'.  the  united  thought  of  a  congress  of 
reprepi  ntatives  of  latwr  agriculture.  Indusirv, 
li'vestmetit.  and  the  Government  I  should 
like  to  see  the  President  call  such  a  meeting 
thf  first  Lf  the  new  year  I  believe  It  would 
do  much  to  clai-fy  a  numbtr  of  Issues  and 
to  bring  a  unsfl^d  working  policy  before  the 
American  peoi  le  which  is  now  so  greatly 
needed  This  i.«  not  a  partisan  proposition. 
It  is  for  the  wcUare  and  pre.strv;ition  of  the 
American  principles  to  which  all  of  cur  pec- 
plo   stand   committed 


Fees  for  Obtaining  Defense  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  December  18   (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  December  16).  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  relative  to  fees  obtained  for 
services  in  helping  to  obtain  defense 
contracts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

(From  the  Washington  Post  ol  December  18, 
19411 

TOMMY  THE  CORK 

Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  once  special  attorney 
of  tlie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  former  close  cciifldant  of  the  President, 
hiia  given  a  Senate  investigation  committee 
some  startling  facts  about  the  amount  of  fees 
obtamLd  for  his  services  in  helping  to  put 
throtigh  certain  defense  contracts.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran unblusliingly  denied  that  he  ;s  a  de- 
fense-contract broker  With  an  effrontery 
that  is  staggering  even  in  an  era  which  P.ncis 
the  border  line  between  right  and  wrong  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish,  this  slick  young  mpn 
waved  aside  charges  of  selling  his  "influence" 
by  asserting  that  he  did  not  know  Jvist  what 
the  word  means  Still  it  serves  nobody's  pur- 
pose, except  pos'-lbly  Mr.  Ccrcorr.n's,  to  quibble 
ever  the  meaning  of  a  word,  especally  as  the 
former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
attorney  has  himself  spread  certain  damning 
facts  on  the  record.  By  h:s  own  admission 
he  has  obtained  f  100  000  in  fees  en  four  de- 
fence contracts  within  the  past  year  That  is 
10  times  hi^;  former  annual  Governm.ent 
sal.iry.  One  concern  which  he  advised  about 
securing  a  R"c>  n^trtictlon  Fum nee  Corpora- 
tion lonn  ha?  {:ald  him  $65  000  in  fee.s  so  far. 
and  there  l-s  mere  to  come  What  Mr.  Cor- 
coran cflle  his  knowledge  of  "what  the  Gcv- 
ernment  likes  and  does  not  like"  is  doubtless 


worth  all  of  $65,000  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
clients  who  uiider  his  expert  guidance  land 
a  Reconstruct!',!!  Finance  Corp^jratiou  loan 
of  several  malions  of  dollar;  to:  financing  a 
detente  plai.t 

Nobody  .suppc-es  for  an  instant  that  a  sir.gle 
dollar  of  This  whcppuig  tee  has  bteii  v,i~ei  to 
hiibe  any  Ciovernment  oSiciai.  Nor  i~  there 
any  sugkitbtion  of  iliegaiuy  about  the  trans- 
action As  Mr  Corcoran  says  there  is  noth- 
ing "wrong"  (at  least  in  a  legal  .<ense  i  in 
earning  money  by  helping  other  men  earn 
money,  whether  the  prcr.ts  of  clients  come 
from  private  operations  or  *crk  on  defense 
contracts  Nevertheles.=  the  sen.-e  of  decency 
01  the  averatze  citizen  is  deep  y  ciloi-ded  when 
fcrm.er  Governmei.t  ofticials  "ca.'-h  m"  on 
tht^ir  inside  knowledge  and  connections  by 
making  exorbitant  charges  for  their  services 
as  gc-bctweens.  Once  a^ain  there  w.il  be  a 
pamtul  retlecticn  on  the  decline  m  o\'r  moral 
standards.  Indignation  is  only  heightened 
when,  as  m  thi.-  case,  the  toker  of  the  fees 
doesn't  even  have  to  i^olicit  customers  m  order 
to  sell  his  special  knowledge,  ■influence, '  or 
What  have  ^'ou.  Indeed,  the  value  of  Mr. 
Ccicoran's  services  is  so  great  that  he  has  to 
take  special  precautions  to  satecviard  h.s 
privacy 

There  are,  of  course,  seme  former  G'  vtrn- 
ment  cfficials  with  such  high  iiahdaici^  of 
per.'cnal  ccnduct  that  they  wcuid  never  con- 
sent to  u-'-e  their  pa,-t  public  cnnections  to 
feather  their  own  nests.  But  .•-uch  men,  un- 
happily, are  bcccmins;  ir.c:e.i-i;e!y  rare. 
Yet  the  public  tolerance  of  xhe  kiiivi  of  prac- 
tices whiCh  Mr.  Core  rr'.n  freely  ackncwl- 
edues  i';  largely  responsible  for  the  sprtad  of 
the  influence  racket — the  unblu.^hing  extor- 
tions practiced  i  quite  legally  i  by  "inside" 
lawyers  and  lobbyists  who  knew  so  well  how 
to  exploit  a  public  emergency.  Such  abuses 
are  net  ea^^ily  suppres.^ed  by  legislation  For 
it  us  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  legitimate 
cb.arEes  for  neces.-ary  intermediary  services 
and  cutr-.pht  sales  of  "influence  The  most 
eflective  way  to  combat  the  'ii.fiuence  racket" 
is  tc  create  public  sentim.ent  aeainst  It — to 
educate  citizens  tc  regard  it  w.th  as  great 
detestation  as  they  do  highway  rtbbery.  In- 
deed, the  isolarcd  highwayman  is  not  nearly 
so  great  a  public  menace  today  a?  the  host  rf 
parasites  wh"  ex'ract  rich  livings  from  de- 
fense undertakings  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly have  to  be  paid  for  by  people  who  are 
risking  their  lives  and  giving  their  labor  to 
win  the  war. 


A  Member  Absent  on  Other  Public  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF    .^RIZCN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Dccemhcr  17, 1941 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  thf  Rec- 
ord shows  that  I  was  absent  for  stvLial 
days  recently  v^'hen  some  very  mcmen- 
tcu,s  decisicns  were  made  by  Congress.  I 
wish  here  to  make  brief  explanation  that 
my  absence  from  ihe  House  then  was  due 
to  official  public  business  in  the  far  West 
at  the  very  time  Congress  vva.-  called 
upon  to  accept  the  challenge  ci  war 
thrown  down  by  the  three  aggiessivt  na- 


tions with  whom  we  are  at  war.  I  was 
cne  of  the  five  Members  of  the  House  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Speaker  to  accom.pany  the 
funeral  train  of  Senator  A/.a  Adams, 
which  left  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
December  2,  carrying  the  Senator  to  his 
home  and  to  his  long  rest  in  the  Reeky 
Mountain  State  of  Colorado.  Previous 
to  the  death  of  Senator  Adams,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Public  Lands 
Committee,  which  included  myself,  had 
been  appointed  to  open  hearings  on  De- 
cember 8  in  San  Francisco  relative  to  a 
proposed  change  in  existing  Federal  law 
concerning  the  distribution  of  power  and 
water  to  San  Fiancisco  and  other  bay 
cities. 

After  the  funeral  of  Senator  Adams  I 
proceeded  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  hearings.  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
about  10  o'clock  Sunday  night,  Decem- 
ber 7.  and  got  more  complete  news  of  the 
treacherous  and  terrible  assault  by  Japan 
upon  our  island  possessions.  At  that 
moment  It  was  literally  impossible  for 
me  to  return  to  Washington  in  time  for 
the  contemplated  House  action  on  Mon- 
day. On  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  business  at  hand  in  the  full 
confidence  that  our  colleagues  present 
in  Washington  would  faithluUy  represent 
all  Americans  by  their  votes  on  the  reso- 
lution 1  kely  to  be  put  before  Congress  on 
December  8.  This  conviction  was  so 
firmly  held  by  me  that  I  spcke  to  an 
Associated  Press  reporter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco early  on  December  8,  sayine  that  I 
felt  confident  that  the  House  would  vote 
a  declaration  of  war  on  J.^pan  with  less 
than  a  half  dozen  dissenting  votes. 

Had  I  been  present  in  the  House  on 
December  8,  I  should  certainly  have 
voted  "yes"  on  the  resolution  declaring 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with 
Japan.  Although  I  had  hoped  against 
hope  that  our  country  might  avoid  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  European 
aggre.'=.soi:s  and  that  we  might  do  our  part 
towaid  their  suppression  by  furnishing 
the  weapons  for  the  destiuction  of  such 
international  outlaws,  ye!  the  declara- 
tion of  war  on  us  by  Germ.any  and  Italy 
left  no  other  course  open  for  us  but  an 
acceptance  of  the  challenge.  I  did  not 
anticipate  its  coming  withm  a  few  hours 
after  the  declaration  ronrerning  Japan, 
but  had  I  been  present  in  the  House  at 
that  time,  I  would  have  voted  in  the 
aSirmative  on  all  of  these  s^ar  resolutions. 
After  all.  the  declaration  of  war,  or  a 
state  of  war  in  this  case,  is  a  formality 
which  docs  not  change  the  military  sit- 
uation so  much,  but  does  make  clear  to 
the  whole  world  how  the  forces  of  de- 
cency and  civilization  are  lined  up  on  the 
one  hand  against  the  forces  of  aggression 
and  barbarism  on  the  other.  Now,  there 
can  be  no  quibbling  as  to  where  any  hu- 
man being  stands  in  hi<:  attitude  and 
action  In  this  momenious  conflict. 
Pleased  as  I  am  thus  to  state  publicly  my 
own  position,  I  am  far  more  pleased  to 
recall  thftt  by  every  vote  of  mine  since 
becomingl  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  by 
every  act  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
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have  sought  to  strengthen  the  defenses 
of  oui  country  and  pitpaie  America  to 
play  adequately  her  part  in  this  world- 
shak'ng  struggle  I  am  m'^re  than  grati- 
fied that,  following  the  leadership  of  otir 
great  Commander  in  Chlel — who  years 
ago  saw  clearly  behind  the  veil  of  the 
future  what  seme  of  us  ^aw  but  dimly, 
the  part  we  must  play  to  pieserve  human 
liberty  and  constitutional  government — 
we  did  take  adequate  and  proper  steps 
to  do  our  part. 


Extension  of  Liability  for  Military  Serv- 
ice and  Registration  of  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OF  RLM.ARKS 


HCN.  ALLEN  T.  TREADW.AY 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  December  17,  1941 


Mr  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  tiie  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  That 
committee,  after  hearing  the  testimony 
of  out  military  experts,  has  recommend- 
ed the  continuation  of  the  present  mini- 
mum draft  ace  of  21  years,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  upper  limit  to  45  years. 
This  will  give  us.  it  is  estimated,  an  Army 
of  between  five  and  six  million  m.en, 
including  the  1,800.000  now  in  the  serv- 
ice. Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  each  year  approximately  1.200,000 
youn;:  men  reach  their  twenty-first  birth- 
day, th.ereby  becoming  available  for 
service.  Thus,  without  taking  any  boys 
between  18  and  21,  we  will  have  a  larger 
potential  reservoir  of  selectees  than  we 
can  possibly  train  and  eqtiip  in  the  next 
year  or  more.  During  the  last  World 
War  the  greatest  number  of  men  in- 
ducted into  the  service  in  any  1  month 
was  3C0.000.  and  under  our  present  train- 
ing program  the  rate  of  induction  has  not 
exceeded  150.000  per  month. 

No  cne  knows  how  long  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  will  last,  and 
it  may  be  that  before  it  is  over  we  will 
have  to  reduce  the  draft  age  below  21 
years,  but  until  it  becomes  necessary  I 
do  not  favor  the  conscription  of  boys  in 
the  18-to-21  age  group.  In  taking  this 
stand  I  am  but  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  which  has  given  careful 
studv  tc  the  question.  Its  members  have 
declared  that  such  action  is  unnecessary 
at  this  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
younger  group  should  not  be  called  until 
their  services  are  actually  required.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  not  reached 
full  m.aturity.  Moreover,  a  great  many 
of  them  are  still  in  high  school  or  col- 
lege. They  have  not  yet  broken  their 
family  ties.  The;  e  is  at  present  no  com- 
pelling reason  for  disrupting  the  lives  of 


our  youth  in  the  18-to-21  age  group  by 
taking  them  into  the  service.  We  should 
first  exhaust  the  potential  manpower  in 
the  21-to-45  age  group. 

During  the  last  World  War  we  raised 
an  army  of  more  than  4.000  ODD  men  with 
a  draft  age  of  only  21  to  31.  While  it  is 
true  the  age  limit  was  extended  to  18  and 
45  shortly  before  the  armistice,  not  a  sin- 
gle mi3n  b^low  21  years  of  age  was  ever 
drafted. 

Should  at  any  time  in  the  future  it  be- 
come imperative  to  lower  the  age  limit 
b?low  21  years,  th  President  will  have 
no  d  fficuity  in  securing  the  necessary 
legislation.  In  its  declarations  of  war 
against  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the 
Congress  pledged  all  the  resources  c*  'he 
country  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  These  resources  include 
our  manpower  as  well  as  our  material 
wealth.  The  Congress  has  demonstrated 
on  several  occasions  recently  that  it  can 
act  quickly  and  with  unity  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  requires. 

While  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  provides  for  the  registration 

of  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  65.  thi.-^  is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  census  of  our  manpower  and 
does  not  in  itself  involve  drafting  for 
military  service.  My  objection  to  lower- 
ing the  age  limit  b?low  21  does  not  apply 
to  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
peat that  I  shall  stand  by  the  committee 
bill,  providing  for  a  draft  age  of  21  to  45. 
and  shall  oppose  any  amendments  of- 
fered from  the  floor  to  lower  the  age  limit 
belov;-  21  years 


Lets  Enhance  National  Security  by  Giving 
Our  Youth  Maximum  Benefits  of  Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or    .KRlZL  N  -^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  i-L-t.VTATIVES 


Wednesday  December  17, 1941 


Mr   MURDOCK     Mr.  Speaker,  admit- 
ting that  young  men  in  their  later  teens 
make  the  best  soldiers,  so  far  as  adven- 
turous spirit  and  courageous  daring  play 
a  part.  I  am  reluctant  to  have  our  coun- 
try now  induct  into  actual  military  serv- 
ice young  men  of  later  teen  age.    I  be- 
lieve that   much  which  is  fundamental 
and  basic  in  the  training  of   a  soldier 
can  be  furnished  j'oung  men  in  our  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges.    I  wish  both 
for  their  sake  and  for  the  country's  sake 
to   give  all   youth   such  basic   training, 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense  and  safety  to  call  them 
earlier  into  the  service.     I   be'.ipve   this 
represents  the  views  of  tht  educational 
leaders  of  our  country  and  I  believe  that 
classroom  teachers,  school  principals,  and 


superintendents  recognize  the  obligation 
of  our  school  system  to  make  gocd  use  cf 
those  years  to  train  properly  the  youth 
committed  to  their  care. 

Having  been  a  college  instructor  and  a 
public-school  man  most  of  my  life,  I  can 
look  at  our  problem  from  the  angle  of  the 
patriotic  educator.  There  have  come  to 
my  desk  recently  communications  from 
certain  of  m.y  college  friends,  particularly 
eminent  educators  and  scientific  men  in 
Arizona  and  at  several  Stat^  universities. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Carpenter  and  D:  A  G  Capps 
of  the  School  of  Education  l  1  t!.-  I'lv. ver- 
sify of  Missouri,  in  urp-.'vc  r.:e  to  .-■jpp'^rt 
liberal  Federal  aid  for  tducanon.  had  thr^ 
to  say  expressing  their  own  views 

We  suggest,  If  the  act  for  reci5ter:iic  ai!  nv.  n 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  is  made  law. 
that  these  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  ap- 
proximately 3  000.000.  unless  already  ir.  il.e 
service,  be  immediately  examined  and  a^- 
signed   srmewhat   a^  follows  : 

a  Tlicse  who  would  profit  by  professic-^l 

training. 

b  Those  \iho  should  be  given  Ir.d'.i-tT-ia!  cr 
agricultural  training. 

c.  Those  who  could   profit   by   ;rR::.;n.;    i.ct 

Included  atwve 
d   Those  who  are  now  qualified  to  ser\e  in 

seme  spec.al   capacity  without   further  addi- 
tional training. 

e.  Those  who  may  not  be  qualified  to  serve 
and  who  cannot  profit  by  protfessional  and 
technical  instruction. 

V^'e  would  suggest  that  all  persons  who 
quality  under  a.  b.  and  c  be  inducted  into  the 
United  Slates  Army  and  assigned  to  the  uni- 
versity, coliege,  teachers  college,  or  Junior  col- 
lege of  their  choice  where  they  will  spend 
one-half  or  more  of  their  time  tn  the  pursuit 
of  their  sjaecaltles  and  the  remainder  in  mili- 
tary instrurtion.  The  students  should  receive 
Army  pay,  food,  and  lodging.  Thi.^  hcu-:n£; 
cculd  be  cared  for  either  by  already  ex:!-:.:ii.' 
buUdings  or  the  construction  of  barr  ..ks 

In  order  to  care  for  this  vast  army  ^:  \.uil;, 
every  available  university,  teachers  college, 
junior  college,  etc  .  would  have  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  NaturtUy,  cur  cur- 
riculum would  be  disrupted  but  the  might 
and  power  of  our  institutions  would  become 
available  to  render  the  maximum  service  in 
trainmg  personnel  needed  by  the  combat 
forces  and  the  assurance  that  we  will  h,,'.e 
trained  prDfessicnal  workers  for  the  futuie. 
Furthermore,  we  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion the  possibility  that  teachers  in  service 
and  In  training  who  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Selective  Service  Act  be  given  a 
certain  typ>e  of  military  training  and  a.-sicned 
by  the  War  Department  to  teaching  If  that 
appears  to  be  their  field  of  greatest  contr.bu- 
tion  to  the  total  defenre. 

We  humbly  present  these  suggestions  to 
you.  They  represent  only  cur  own  personal 
reactions.  We  are  wTitlng  as  two  individuals 
and  not  for  any  instituticn  cr  organisation 

Mr.  Speaker,  us  a  Member  cf  th:.';  body 
I  am  naturally  deeply  concernf-d  m  Am*  r- 
ica's  total  preparedness  and  as  an  fdu- 
caticnal  leader  of  wide  <  xpf  rur.ce  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  thai  the  faciL'ie-  nf 
American  education  ha\e  not  been  fully 
utilized  in  the  traininp  rf  America'.'=  de- 
fenders. The  school  teacher  i^  abrraci  .n 
our  land.  He  is  most  patriotic  and 
anxious  to  serve  his  country,  net  cnly  m 
his  day  and  generation,  but  tc  re'ay  his 
efforts"  through  succeeding  generations. 
Let  us  giVc-  him  a  chance  and  our  boys,  our 
country,  and  our  futur.  will  be  the  saler 
through  his  efforts. 
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Wiiat  Price  Defense? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  December  18,  1941 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  BY  THEO- 
DORE GRANIK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  printed  tran- 
script cf  a  series  of  five  radio  programs 
entitled  "What  Price  Defense?"  which 
were  broadcast  over  the  coast-to-coast 
network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  on  successive  Fridays,  from  9:15 
to  9:30  p.  m.,  starting  November  14  and 
ending  December  12. 

This  series — a  pubhc-service  feature — 
was  conducted  by  my  dear  friend.  Theo- 
dore Granik,  well-known  attorney  and 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Porum  of  the  Air. 

The  programs  consisted  of  informal  in- 
terviews by  Mr.  Granik  with  key  defense 
officials.  Among  these  were:  November 
14.  Leon  Henderson.  Administrator  Office 
of  Price  Administration;  November  21. 
Donald  Neiscn.  Executive  Director,  Sup- 
ply Priorities  and  Allocations  Board:  No- 
vember 28,  Charles  P.  Palmer,  Coordi- 
nator, Division  Defense  Housing  Coordi- 
nation; December  5,  Rear  Admiral  Emory 
S.  Land.  Chairman,  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission;  December  12,  Floyd 
B.  Odium.  Director.  Division  of  Contract 
Distribution  of  O.  P.  M. 

As  a  result  of  these  informative  inter- 
views may  thousands  of  cur  citizens  have 
a  t>etter  understanding  of  our  defense 
problems,  and  understanding  the  prob- 
lems they  will  cooperate  more  fully  and 
contribute  more  freely  to  the  sacred  cause 
to  which  the  country  is  now  dedicated. 
In  rendering  this  public  service  Mr. 
Granik  contributed,  without  compensa- 
tion, his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  ability. 
As  long  as  America  can  boast  of  men 
P'jssessiiig  the  same  deep  sense  of  public 
duij  which  Theodore  Granik  has  so  often 
demonstrated  we  need  have  no  fear  for 
democracy's  ultimate  triumph. 

THE    FIRST    IN     .\    SERIES    OF    RADIO    BROADCASTS 

THEODORE  GRANIK.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FORUM  OF  THE  AIR.  INTERVIEWS  LEON 
HENDERSON.  ADMINISTRATOR,  OFFICE  OF  PRICI 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Announcer    What   price  defense?     In 
co<;peration   with    the   Office   for    Emergency 
Management,  Mutual  presents  the  first  pro- 
gram In  a  new  series  cf  off-the-record  inter- 
views with  leading  defense  officials.     Our  pur- 
pose In  this  public-service  feature  is  to  bring 
you  answers  to  some  of  the  significant  ques- 
tions that  men  and  women  everywhere   are 
asking    ubout    our    national-defense    effort. 
Where  does  httle  business  fit  in  the  defense 
picture?     Wha-  i.s  ycur  interest  in  price  con- 
trol?    What    dees   national  defense  mean   to 
your  poclcetbcck'    What  dnes  it  mean  to  ycur 
plans  for  that  ntw  heme?    Will  you  be  able  to 


buy  a  new  car  next  ye:  r?  The  man  who  will 
conduct  the:-e  mtervitws,  who  will  ask  the 
que&ucns  you  want  tnswered,  is  Theodore 
Granik.  well-kncwn  artiTiiey  and  chairman 
of  the  American  Fcrum  cf  the  A;r.  His  guest 
tonight  is  the  .^dm:nl.srrator  cf  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Admini.^tration.  genial  and  forthright, 
Leon  Htnderii.n  Y'U  can  obtain  printed 
copies  cf  the  What  Price  Defen.se?  series  by 
writing  to  Ti.eodore  Granik.  care  cf  WOL. 
Wa;lnngtcn.  D  C.  And  new  here  is  Mr. 
Granik.  eur  Jcliii  Q    Public 

Mr.  Gr^^nik  Lt'.-n.  the  members  cf  the 
HcUiC  Bai.kmg  and  x:Luriency  Committee 
weren't  very  kii.d  to  jour  price-control  bill, 
were  they' 

Mr  Henderson  Tlif  v  made  .-cme  material 
change.s  m  it.  Ted,  if  tliat'?  v.ha:  \cu  mean. 

Mr  Gr.^nik  Eut  Wt  re  the  changes  really 
impt  rtaiit'^ 

Mr.  Hexderson  I  shculd  say  they  were. 
Tec!  Tlip  ccmmittee's  amendments  strike  at 
the  very  heart  cl  the  bill  I'm  afraid  that 
what's  left  wr  n't  enable  us  to  do  the  Job  of 
holding   prices    dcwn. 

Mr  Granik.  According  tr  the  newspapers, 
Lt  in.  agriculture  seems  to  havi  gotten  a 
special  break.  What  i^  this  business  about 
average  prices  betweei    1919  ai,d  1929' 

Mr  Henderson  We!  ,  the  b:!'.  a?  introduced 
way  la.':t  August  wa'  osp<  cially  liberal  to 
farmers  It  provided  'hat  the  prices  of  farm 
products  could  net  be  fixed  until  th^y  got  to 
110  percent  of  parity,  tt  the  prices  on  July  19. 
1941,  whichever  ^  as  higher  The  committee 
accepted  and  modified  hc.-e  standards  but 
added  a  new  one  which  is  even  more  favorable 
to  agriculture.  A^  matters  now  stand.  Ted, 
prices  can't  be  fixed  on  any  farm  product 
until  the  price  exceeds  110  percent  cf  parity. 
0  the  price  on  Octobei  i,  1941.  or  The  average 
price  cf  ihat  farm  product  frcm  1919  to  1929. 

Mr  Granik.  Ycu  mean,  Leon,  ycu  can  t  set 
a  price  below  the  highest  price  represented  by 
tho^e  three .' 

Mr,  HENrERSON  That's  ]u?t  it.  Let  me  see 
If  I  can  give  you  an  example.  Well,  last 
summer  ycu  remembe"  susa"  was  rising  very 
rapidly  in  speculative  market.  We  put  a 
ceiling  on  raw  sugar  at  3'..  cen^s  a  pcund. 
That  ws  a  very  fair  price,  and  it  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  fcr  consumers,  but  the 
lowest  ceiling  we  w(:uld  be  al'owed  to  estab- 
lish on  s  gar  if  this  till  passes  w^uld  be  4  7 
cents  a  pound  In  fact,  we'd  be  compelled  to 
raise  th"  price  to  4  7  cents  from  3.5  cents  if 
the  bill  p  ssed  That  Is  an  added  ccst  of  over 
a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  sugar  Now.  Ted. 
there  are  1 '5.000,000  people  in  this  country 
V  ho  use  sugar  and  I  think  some  of  these 
consumers  will  be  a  litle  sore,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Granik  In  other  words,  this  is  bound 
to  affect  the  cost  of  living 

Mr  Henderson.  Yes.  indeed,  i-oi.d  prices, 
for  Instance,  under  tills  agricultural  provi- 
sion, would  be  pcrmltt.^d  to  increase  13  to  15 
percent  above  current  levels  belore  we  could 
do  anything  about  it.  It  Just  isn't  possible 
to  control  Inflation  unless  ycu  can  control 
the  cost  of  living.  If  the  cost  cf  living  con- 
tinues to  rise  unchecked,  labor  naturally  will 
want  higher  wages  to  maintain  its  standaid 
of  living.  Then  when  wages  go  up  industrial 
prices  will  be  advance:!,  and  up  goes  parity 
prices  again.  Tlien  tlie  whole  routine  starts 
all  over  again.  That's  what  they  mean  when 
they  say  "the  vicious  spiral,"  Ted.  and  you 
can't  break  it  unles.^  ycu  can  keep  the  cost  of 
living  under  control. 

Mr.  Granik.  I  suppose.  Leon,  this  three-way 
protection  to  agricuitare  would  also  affect 
the  price  of  clothing,  wouldn't  r. ? 

Mr,  Henderson  Of  :cursc;  and  feed  and 
clothing  are,  as  you  know,  the  principal  ele- 
ments in  the  cost  of  living  for  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  country.  Take  iced  On 
the  present  basis,  the  average  workm^man  s 
family  spends  about  S360  a  year  for  princip.^l 
foods.  If  the  law  pass^'d  the  way  it  i5as  been 
amended,  tliese  foods  could  so  up  another 
650,   that  is,  from   f36D   to  $410.   before   the 


Governmerit  could  take  a  single  step  to  do 
anything  ibout  It.  I  don't  l.ke  the  way  you 
use  that  word  "protection."  Ted.  Price  con- 
trol is  alsd  protection  for  agriculture.  Farm- 
ers have  to  buy  food  and  Implements  and 
fertilizer  t»nd  land.  It  took  the  American 
farmer  20;  years  to  crawl  cut  of  the  mess  in 
which  thd  last  war  Inflation  left  him.  It  is 
a  mighty  joor  kind  of  protection,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, whith  dumps  agriculture  back  into  the 
same  old  xut  again.  Sometimes,  ycu  know. 
I  wonder  if  the  farmers  themselves  know 
exactly  w^at  jcme  of  the  profe.ssional  farm 
spokesmei^  are  really  plugging  for. 

Mr.  GrInik.  But.  Leon.  I  thought  there 
was  some]  farm  support  for  the  bill  which 
the  administration  proposed? 

Mr.  HEifDERSON.  Sure  there  was.  I  believe 
that  farnners  and  farsighted  farm  spokesmen 
are  behin^  the  price-control  tegislaticn.  The 
Secretary  fcf  Agriculture.  Claude  Wickard.  who 
Is  an  Indiana  corn  and  hog  farmer  himself, 
testified  tti  favor  of  the  bill,  and  jo  did  Ed 
O'Neal,  pilesident  cf  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Fedaration,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  fafm  organizations.  The  Gallup  poll 
itself  shoT^^ed  that  a  big  majority  cf  the  farm- 
ers are  pr^i.ty  well  satisfied  with  prices  as  they 
are  today]  and  they  don't  want  another  run- 
away Inflition. 

Mr.  Gr4nik.  Well,  Leon,  what  can  be  done 
about  it? 

Mr.  HeItderson.  Well,  It  is  up  to  Congress 
now.  Tiic  ccmmittee's  bill  will  be  debated  en 
the  floor  of  the  House  within  the  next  10 
days,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  the 
result  wiB  be. 

Mr.  Grinik.  All  right.  Leon  I  know  how 
those  thiags  are.  What  else  did  the  ccmmit- 
tec  do  to  your  bill? 

Mr.  Hekderson.  Well,  they  struck  cut  the 
licensing  provision. 
Mr.  Granik.  What's  the  effect  of  that? 
Mr,  Hekderson.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  wcrld  In  cur  ability  to  see  that  cur 
price  ceilings  are  lived  up  to. 

Mr,  GR4NIK.  I  don't  get  it  Ycu  mean  that 
in  order  tc  control  prices^ou  have  to  have  the 
right  to  sny  who  can  engage  m  business? 

Mr.  Hejjderson.  Not  at  all  The  license  is 
strictly  and  solely  an  enforcement  device. 
Under  the  bill  as  Introduced  anybody  can  get 
a  license.  Even  if  we  had  any  intention  of 
investigating  everybody  that  wanted  to  engage 
in  a  particular  business,  we  couldn't  do  it. 
We've  top  much  else  to  do.  This  price  busi- 
ness is  a  big  Job. 

Mr.  GiANiK.  Well,  how  would  a  license 
serve  to  oelp  enforcement? 

Mr.  HeItderson.  It's  direct.  Ted.  If  a  seller 
persists  10  violating  a  price  ceiling  and  over- 
charging consumers,  you  can  take  away  his 
license. 

Mr.  GrInik.  But  you've  got  other  penalties 
you  can  ijpply  against  violators. 

Mr,  Henderson.  That's  true.  But  criminal 
prosecutions  to  put  a  man  in  jail  are  often 
pretty  hafsh,  and  civil  prosecutions  where  you 
undertakt  to  fine  him  are  long  and  cumber- 
some legal  affairs,  and  something  more  direct 
Is  needed. 

Mr.  Granik.  That  may  be:  but,  at  least.  If 
you  attempt  to  fine  a  violator  or  put  him  In 
Jail   he  gets  his  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That's  right.  Ted;  but 
don't  think  for  one  moment  that  a  violator 
wouldn't  have  any  rights  if  the  Government 
undertook  to  withdraw  his  license.  He  can 
have  his  day  in  court,  too,  Tlie  power  to 
withdraw  a  license  is  properly  limited.  I  can 
assure  yoii.  This  idea  of  licensing  people  in 
connectiocn  with  price  control  isn't  something 
new.  Otber  countries  have  done  it — Canada 
and  England  are  doing  It  now — we  did  it 
ourselves  In  the  last  World  War.  And,  as  a 
matter  ol  fact,  in  his  final  report  as  Feed 
Administrator  cf  the  last  war,  Herbert  Hoover 
said  that  the  licensing  power  was  the  back- 
bone of  ais  control  over  food  prices  Practi- 
cally all  experience  has  convinced  all  of  us 
that  the  Stakes  in  this  business  of  preventing 
Inflation   are   too  high    to   b«  fussy   about. 
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Either  we  are  going  to  fix  prices  or  we  aren't. 
And  without  the  power  to  license,  we  stand 
a  good  chance  of  failing. 

Mr  Granik  Now,  Lton,  don't  get  excited 
about  it 

Mr.  Henderson  I'm  sorry,  but  I  feel  pretty 
deeply  about  licenses  because  I  don't  want  to 
see  this  country  plunged  into  a  disastrous 
Infiation, 

Mr.  Granik  Well.  I  am  for  anything  that 
will  avoid  it,  but  let's  pass  on  to  buying  and 
selling  I  couldn't  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  committ''e's  amendments  from 
the  stories  I  read  in  tlie  newspaper. 

Mr  Henderson.  Well,  it's  like  tills:  Almost 
every  day  we  run  Into  a  situation  where,  if 
we  could  buy  up  a  small  part  of  the  produc- 
tion that  is  creating  all  the  trouble,  we'd  be 
able  to  eliminate  tiie  price  problem  Some- 
times this  liigh-cost  production  is  domestic, 
sometimes  it's  imported,  but  in  times  like 
these  we  need  every  bit  of  it.  To  let  a  mere 
handful  of  output  run  up  the  price  of  the 
entire  supply,  docsn'*  make  sense  in  terms  of 
preventing  inflation.  The  answer  is  to  have 
the  Government  buy  up  the  high-cost  pro- 
duction and  sell  it  at  i.  loss,  if  necessary, 

Mr.  Granik  Wouldn't  that  be  pretty  ex- 
pensive? 

Mr,  Henderson  No:  as  expensive  as  you 
might  think,  Ted.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  1  could  show  j-cu  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  save  money  on  the  deal  They 
did  in  the  last  war.  because  if  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  vise  thiS  method  and  take  a 
loss  on  a  little  bit  of  the  production,  it  will 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  entire 
amount  which  it  has  to  purchase 

Mr  Granik  Private  consumers  would  also 
benefit,   wouldn't   they? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Of  course  In  copper,  lor 
example,  every  cent  increase  in  price  would 
cost  the  Government  and  private  consumers 
$32,000,000  a  vear.  but  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  $32  000  000  will  take  the  high-cost  pro- 
duction off  the  market  and  save  the  rest  of 
the  fnoney 

Mr  Granik  Well.  Leon,  did  the  commit- 
tee make  that  sort  o:   thing  impossible? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Not  entirely,  but  they  sure 
fussed  it  up  They  eiiminated  the  revolving 
fund  which  would  have  made  the  operations 
so  much  easier.  Mceover,  they  eliminated 
Imported  commodities  which  are  giving  t»s 
a  lot  of  trouble  Lots  of  things  we  eat  and 
wear  are   imported. 

Mr.  Granik.  Another  thing,  Leon:  i(  1  re- 
member correctly,  the  original  bill  said  some- 
thing about  triple-ds.mage  suits.  Did  they 
get  by? 

Mr    Henderson    No   Ted:  it  didn't.     It  was 
eliminated  by  the  committee. 
Mr    Gr.i^nk    Was  it  important? 
Mr  Henderson.  Well,  I  think  so.    You  see. 
the  provision  made  it  possible  for  a  consumer 
to    sue    anyone    who    overcharged    her    more 
than  the  ceiling  price  and  sue  for  three  times 
the  overcharge,  or  foC  whichever  was  greater. 
As   an    enforcement   device    this    has   proved 
very  effective  abroad  and  even  in  this  coun- 
try In  connection  with  the  W'ages  and  Hours 
Act,     It    would    add    much    to    this    bill.     It 
would  give  the  consumer  the  assurance  that 
she   could    protect    herself   from   unjustified 
price  increases  which  were  in  violation  of  the 
ceiling   prices.     In   ether  words,   this  would 
give  the  housewife  the  right  under  the  law 
to  look   after  her  own  Interests  and  without 
asking  Washington  for  help, 

Mr  Granik.  What  else  did  the  committee 
do  to  the  bill? 

Mr  Henderson  WoU.  Ted,  I've  mentioned 
the  most  important  changes,  but  there  are 
a  numl5€r  of  minor  ones  which  don't  make 
much  sense  to  me,  but,  then,  maybe  I'm 
prejudiced.  I  can  siiy  this,  however,  every- 
thing the  committet  did  tended  to  weaken 
the  bill  Not  a  single  solitary  change 
strengthened  the  b  11  As  introduced  last 
Aueust  the  bill  represented  the  minimum 
steps  w.l..'i.   iiad  U    be  taken  to   prevent  an 


upward  spiral  of  prices  Tlie  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  either  doesn't  think  the 
Job  is  as  difficult  as  I  do.  or  the  members 
aren't  as  disturbed  over  the  prospect  of  In- 
flation as  I  am 

Mr.  Granik  There  Is  another  problem  that 
bothers  me.  After  all.  this  price-control  bill 
is  a  defense  measure  Isn't  a  weak  bill  going 
to  handicap  tiie  defense  program? 

Mr.  Henderson,  That,  of  course,  is  the 
most  serious  part  of  it  all.  Every  country 
has  found  out  that  without  stable  prices  it 
cannot  arm  itself.  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Canada — ail  of  them — sought  tlie  first  thing 
to  control  prices  We  seem  to  be  the  only 
ones  who  ever  thought  about  running  an 
armament  program  while  prices  were  gyrat- 
ing all  over  the  place  I'm  serious,  Ted. 
This  is  a  dangerous  time  to  try  any  such 
experiment.  The  Inflationists  are  playing 
right  into  the  hands  of  Hitler  Just  as  much  as 
the  isolationists.  It's  almost  a  sure  way  to 
cripple  the  whole  defense  program.  I'm  cer- 
tain that  if  the  people  of  this  country  >:new 
the  real  facts  at>out  what  inflation  would  do 
to  the  defense  program  and  their  own  fu- 
tures, they'd  march  on  Washington.  You'd 
see  the  biggest  petition  In  boots  this  cotmtry 
ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  Granik.  Well.  Leon.  I  suppose  the  com- 
mittee's action  is  Just  the  first  step  in  a  long 
legislative  process 

Mr  Henderson.  I  suppose  so:  and  perhaps 
the  Members  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  will 
side  with  me  rather  than  with  the  House 
committee.  From  cur  mail.  Id  say  that  the 
general  public  Is  increasingly  concerned  abrut 
rising  prices  and  they  want  something  dene 
about  it.  Perhaps  tliey'li  make  their  wishes 
known  to  their  representatives  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Granik.  Thank  ycu,  Leon.  Our  time 
is  up. 

Announcer.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management.  Mutual  lias  pre- 
sented the  first  program  in  a  new  series  of 
off-the-record  Interviews  with  leading  de- 
fense officials.  This  series,  a  public-service 
feature,  is  conducted  by  Theodore  Granik. 
.well-known  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  Our  guest  to- 
night was  Mr  Leon  Henderson,  Adminis- 
trator. Office  of  Price  Administration.  Copies 
of  the  What  Price  Defense?  programs  are 
available  without  cost  Address  ycur  request 
to  Theodore  Granik.  care  of  WOL,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  We  invite  you  to  listen  again  at 
this  time  next  Friday  when  Mr  Granik  will 
interview  another  prominent  defense  official. 
Jay  Cauldwell  speaking.  This  is  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System. 

THE  SECOND  IN  A  SERIFS  OF  RADIO  EROADCA.STS — 
THEODORE  GRANIK,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN FORUM  OF  THE  AIR,  INTERVIEWS  DONALD 
KELSON.  EXECfTIVE  DIRECTOR.  SfPPLY  PRIORI- 
TIES  AND  ALLOCATIONS  BOARD 

The  ANNOUNCER    What  price   defense?     In 
cooperation   with    the   Office  for   Emergency 
Management.  Mutual  presents  another  pro- 
gram in  the  new  series  of  off-the-record  in- 
terviews With  leading  defense  officials      Our 
purpose   In    tliis   public-service    feature   Is   to 
bring  you  answers  to  some  of  the  significant 
questions  that  men  and  women  everywhere 
are  asking  about  our  national-defense  effort. 
Where  does  little  business  fit  in  the  defense 
picture?    What  Is  your  interest  in  price  con- 
trol?    What  does   national   defense   mean   to 
your    pocketbook?     What    does    it   mean    to 
your  plans  for  that   new  home?     The  man 
who  conducts  these  interviews,  who  will  ask 
the  questions  you  want  answered,  is  Theo- 
dore Granik.  well-known  attorney  and  chair- 
man of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.     His 
guest  tpnight  is  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  who.  as 
executive   director   of   the   Supply    Priorities 
and  Allocations  Board,   occupies  one  of   the 
most   responsible   positions    In    the   Nation's 
entire   defense    organizations      You   can    ob- 
tain   copies    of    the    Wl.at    Pr.ce    Defense? 
series  by   writing   to  Tlieodcie   Granik    caie 


of  WOL.   Washington,   D    C      And   ;u  w   heie 
is  Mr   Granik   cur  John  Q    Public 

Mr   Granik    Mr    Nelson,  I  ha\e  been  look- 
ing forward  to  this  interview  for  some  time. 
Mr    Nelson    I'm  not   sure  I  like   the   way 
you  say  that.  Ted:   sounds  almost  iliieaten- 
ing     What's  the  plot  tonight? 

Mr.  Granik  Simply  this,  Don:  Many  of 
my  friends  are  small  manufacturers  They 
have  been  asking  a  let  of  questions  ai  d 
registering  a  pretty  long  list  of  complaints. 
In  fact.  I  got  a  list  of  them  with  me  tonight. 
Some  of  them  look  pretty  tough  I  hope  ycu 
have  the  answers. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I'll  do  my  best.  You  Know 
we  receive  occasional  inquiries  from  small 
manufacturers  ourselves;  something  likt  two 
or  three  hundred  a  day 

Mr.  Granik  In  that  case  this  will  hardly 
be  a  new  experience  for  you.  But  before  we 
get  into  the  questions,  tell  us  scmetliing  of 
the  functions  of  your  office.  Everyone  knows, 
of  course,  that  you  are  Executive  Director  of 
the  Supply  Priorities  and  Aiiociitions  Board. 
Now.  that  s  a  pretty  long  title;  just  what  are 
ycur  duties? 

Mr  Nelson.  The  Supply  Priorities  and  Al- 
locations Board  has  the  Job  of  controlling  the 
distribution  of  our  needed  materials  so  as  to 
Insure  that  all  our  defense  and  essential 
civilian  needs  are  met.  That  means  we  must 
make  certain  that  none  of  these  supplies  are 
used  for  things  the  Nation  does  not  need 
badly  unlU  all  of  our  really  vital  needs  have 
been  met.  And  that,  of  course,  means  that 
we  are  obliged  to  restrict  tiie  amounts  of 
certain  things  which  the  less  essential  indus- 
tries may  ha\e  in  order  that  tl.e  more  essen- 
tial industries  may  have  enough 

Mr.  Granik.  That  sort  of  kills  your  Holly- 
wood prospects.  I  can  see  you're  definitely  a 
"no"  man.  with  perhaps  a  'maybe"  or  two 
but  very  few  "yeses"  in  your  vocabulary 

Mr,  Nelson,  Well,  it's  not  quite  that  bad. 
Ted.  If  It's  a  matter  of  helping  our  delen'ie 
effort,  the  answer  is  always  "yes  "  But  let  s 
get  into  tho.se  complaints  you  mentioned  a 
few  miinutes  ago,  I'm  interested  in  tliat  be- 
cause most  cl  the  complaint?  we  receive  are 
well  taken. 

Mr  Granik.  Well.  Don.  suppose  we  start 
With  this  one  Many  sound  bu^inessme  n  and 
economists  are  wondering  how  the  country 
is  going  to  stand  up  under  the  load  of  priori- 
ties that  confront  us  at  every  turn.  What  is 
your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Priorities  are  not  the  trouble. 
Our  trouble.  Ted,  is  shortages  Pricritie«  are 
simply  a  means  of  controliini:  tlie  shcrtages 
and  keeping  them  from  completely  disrupt- 
ing our  whole  economic  system. 

Mr.  Granik.  Well,  aren't  those  shortages  a 
bit  exaggerated.  Don?  You  know,  when  you 
speak  of  shortages,  many  people  will  remind 
you  of  the  recent  so-called  shortage  cf  oil  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  only  wish  they  were  riglit  in 
drawing  those  conclusions.  Unfortunately, 
the  shortage  of  strategic  metals  and  other 
critical  materials  is  all  too  real.  Lot  me  give 
you  a  few  examples.  Ted.  Laat  month  our 
military  demands  for  copper  actually  ex- 
ceeded the  total  amount  of  copjjer  pixiuced 
in  the  United  States  during  that  month  plus 
the  amount  brought  in  during  the  month 
from  overseas.  During  1942  there  will  be  at 
least  three  customers  for  every  ton  of  copper 
that  can  be  sold  to  purely  civiUan  Industries 
and  two  potential  customers  fjr  each  ten  of 
steel, 

Mr.  Granik  Every  businesj-n.an  in  the 
country  ought  to  paint  these  figures  acioss 
the  top  of  his  desk.  But  here  is  something 
that  Is  troubling  a  lot  cf  good  Americans. 
We've  been  told  almost  since  the  cradle  that 
America  is  the  richest  and  most  praductive 
country  in  the  wi;rld.  Hew  do  you  reconcile 
that  with  the  shortages  tliat  wt  are  new  ex- 
periencing? 

Mr  Nelscin  That  isn  t  th?  paradox  it  seems, 
Ted.     We  are  the  richest  nation  on  earth — 
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not  mer?ly  rlchr?=t  In  point  cf  cash  money, 
but  richest  In  cur  posses*-ions  cr  our  access 
to  those  greRt  basic  materials  The  amount 
of  material  which  we  have  or  can  get  Is 
more  thm  equal  to  the  military  need  We 
have  mere  than  enough  Pteel,  copper,  and  so 
en  to  meet  all  cur  defen.'-e  requirements, 
Bstrcnonucal  as  those  reruirement  figures 
are.  But  here  is  the  point:  We  do  not  have 
and  never  will  have  enough  of  t.hose  mate- 
rials to  meet  defen-'^e  demands  and  at  the 
same  Time  meet  the  de'nands  of  an  unprece- 
dented civilian  bcx^m.  And  an  unprecedented 
civilian  Oorm  15  jut  exacJy  what  we  would 
be  haviiie;  if  we  had  the  materials  tc  n,ake  i: 
possible 

Mr  G-iANTK  Hew  do  you  account  for  this 
prtaT  ii-.crease  'ti  cr  nsumer  demand'' 

Mr  Nel.'-on  V/ell.  it  seems  to  l:e  a  rather 
fca5ic  lav,'  r'  economic-*  that  demand  seneially 
follows  purchasiuK  power  An^i  tcr'.av.  na- 
ti(.n<-J  jjurchasiri;  power  Is  climbmt;  ard 
clnnbint;  rapidly  So  far.  we  have  undertaken 
tc  spend  tCO.OCKD.OOO  000  on  our  defence  pro- 
gram As  this  money  is  spent,  it  fillers  clown 
thrcui^h  cur  economy  ar.d  1^  translated  into 
buying  power.  That  mean.«  mo'-e  people  have 
more  mtnev  to  spend;  spending  it.  they  create 
new  deni.ands  for  u;ocds. 

Mr  Gii.sNiK  I  understand  our  natiorial  In- 
come now  is  around  $95,000,000  000.  Do  ycu 
thinfe  It  is  ^olng  hiKher'' 

Mr  NrL^ON  Yes.  Indeed  It  is  coine  higher 
daily  And  that  ninety-flve  billion  that,  ycti 
mentioned  means  that  the  people's  Income 
today  Is  higher  even  than  In  the  great  boom 
year  of  1929 

Mr  Granik  Well,  isn't  that  all  rli?ht  Mr 
Nelson^     It  strikes  me  as  beinE  a  good  thine 

Mr  Nelson  Of  course  It  is;  or,  rather  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  did  not  have  to 
put  our  defenFe  requirements  ahead  of  every- 
thing else.  Unfortunately,  even  though  we 
are  a  great,  rich  country,  we  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world  s 
largest  armament  program  plus  probablv  the 
greatest  civilian  con.sumer  demand  in  all  hu- 
man history.  It  Just  can  t  be  done.  Ted 
There  isn't  any  way  on  earth  to  bridge  that 
gap  and  there  i.sr.  t  any  way  on  earth  tc  ex- 
plain It  away  or  to  pretend  that  It  does  net 
exist.  There  Just  isn't  enough  raw  materials 
or  processing  facilities  to  turn  the  raw  ma- 
terials Into  finished  goods  to  fill  both  civilian 
and  military  needs.  Naturally,  the  civilian 
needs  must  go  shrrt. 

Mr  Granik,  What  are  the  chief  sore  spots 
In  this  shortage  situation? 

Mr  Nelson  Thev  occur  chiefly  in  metals- 
such  as  steel,  aluminum,  copper,  tin.  mag- 
nesium, and  so  on  There  are  shortages  in 
many  other  things  too.  of  course:  In  chemi- 
cals for  example,  in  silk,  and  in  other  thines: 
but  the  most  pressing  of  them  all  are  in  the 
critical  metals  I  Just  cited. 

Mr  Gra.vik  You  included  copper  in  your 
list  cf  shortages  If  I  remember  correctly,  our 
production  cf  this  metal  runs  around  140  000 
tons  a  month  Thnt  would  make  an  awful 
big  roll  of  telepjfotip  wire  and  would  fill  a  gcrd 
many  kitchens'^  ;th  fry.nz  pans  Where  do^s 
the  defense  proeram  use  so  much  of  it?  Or  is 
that  a  military  secret? 

Mr  Nelson  No.  it  1?  an  cpen  question,  Ted, 
and  a  good  one  Modern  war  is  not  merely 
fought  on  metals,  it  is  fotight  on  almost  limit- 
less quantities  cf  metals  Every  bullet  or  shell 
that  is  fired — exctpt  for  the  largest  caliber 
guns — is  fired  out  of  brass  shell  cp.stn?  Brass 
as  you  know  is  made  largely  cf  copper  Ycu 
can't  begin  to  equip  an  army  and  a  navy  un- 
less you  have  ample  stocks  of  copper  because 
otherwise  yc-,;r  araiy  or  navy  can  t  fire  their 
guns.  We  are  bu.:d;nc  a  two-ocean  navr:  that 
calls  for  huge  quantities  of  steel,  the  armor 
plate  takes  nirktl  the  machinerv  inside  the 
*hip*  need  sue!  and  c  pper  and  other  metals 
We  are  bulldm?  thousands  of  tanks — steel 
and  copper  acain  We  are  building  manv 
thousands  of  airplares:  to  do  that  we  need 
more  magnesium  and  aluminum  than  our  en- 


tire economy  waj  usng  a  couple  of  venrs 
ago 

Mr,  Granik.  There  isn't  enouch  to  go 
around.  I  mean  enough  to  satisfy  both 
civilian   and   military   needs 

Mr    Nelson    Precisely.  Ted 

Mr,  GRANiK.  Well.  Don,  what  do  you  do  in 
a  situaticni  like  ti'.at? 

Mr  NrtscN.  We  do  the  common-sense 
thirg.  We  set  up  seme  form  of  control  to 
make  sure  that  where  1  m:itenal  is  scarce  the 
demands  wiach  are  ino't  important  to  the 
nations  are  met  ahead  cf  the  demands  which 
are  I'-ss  innicrtant. 

Mr  Gr,\ntk.  In  of:  er  words  you  impose 
paorif.es  ' 

Mr  Nelson.  That's  rir.hi  Pri'  rities  are 
-imp  y  a  means  of  making  first  things  come 
first.  Def-^u-'e  orders  are  put  ahead  of  civilian 
orders  The;,  get  piurity  or  first  call  over 
civilian  orders.  In  that  way  we  make  sure 
that  our  scarce  materi.ds  are  not  fritted  away 
m  the  making  c£  gadgets  at  the  expense  of 
vital   dcfer.se  t  qvr.pir.t  it. 

Mr.  Grxnik.  Ho-.v  t  re  priorities  working, 
D<jn^     Is  that  system  adequate? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I'm  afraid  not.  Ted.  Fcr  that 
rea.scn  the  Supp-ly  Piiorities  Allocation  Board 
last  week  announced  that  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble wc  shall  move  .11  to  a  methtid  cf  allocating 
the  critkal   materi.'ls. 

Mr   Gh.'N'tk    Me;:i..n2  just  what,  Don? 

Mr  Nelson  Meaning  this.  Allocation  is 
another  method  of  controlling  the  situation. 
Roughly  you  allccate  a  material  when  the 
s'lpply-demai.d  situation  has  become  so  acute 
that  sim.ple  pri'irity  raimgs  won't  cover  it  any 
Icnger,  Let  nie  explain  it  this  way;  vbere 
ycu  have  almost  enough  of  a  given  niaterlal 
to  go  around,  you  car  make  out  pretty  well 
by  rating  the  v.iricus  ;rders  of  that  materinl 
In  the  order  of  their  importance.  But  '.vhere 
ynu  do  not  ha\e  near!;/  enough  tc  go  arourd, 
you  can't  meet  the  proolem  Just  by  rat'n^  the 
comparative  impcrtar.ce  cf  the  different 
orders,  slmplv  because  if  you  try  to.  a  number 
cf  important  rrrlers  v.T.n't  get  filled  at  all. 
So  then,  Ted,  ycu  go  Into  allocations. 

Mr.  Gr-».nik  And  ju-t  what  are  allocations, 
Dor.  ' 

Mr.  Neison  Well.  I'd  say  ar:r!  I'm  speaXlng 
in  very  general  terms,  it  is  a  sy=*f  m  whereby 
you  apporticii  o-;t  a  srarce  material,  industry 
by  industry,  ar.d  in  nme  cases,  factory  by 
factory- 
Mr  Granik  It  l^olss  to  me  I;ke  you  have 
taken  on  s^  mo  mere  headachps.  Hew  are 
you  going  to  handle  t^ese  al'.ecations? 

Mr  Nelson  I  r'on't  m,!nd  the  headaches, 
Ted  as  lent:  as  were  getting  the  Job  done. 
The  prec:se  m.ethoci  of  admir:isterlng  thfa 
new  allocaticns  systen  Isn't  fully  organized 
yet.  In  general,  however,  it  involves  over- 
all planning  and  dett  iled  knowledge  of  all 
the  Nation's  requirements — both  civilian  and 
military — tog.nher.  of  course,  with  the  best 
account. ng  you  car.  get  cf  the  Nation  s  total 
supplies, 

Mr  Gr.\nik  That's  a  m.tn  size  Jcb  In  Itsell. 

Mr.  Neison  It  cer'ainly  ts  Ycu  must 
start,  of  cour.-e,  by  ttft'iiii:  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  milita-y  recu.rcmcnts.  which  then 
must  be  broken  down  n  terms  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Then  yr  u  can  t"ll  how  much  of  any 
eivei.  scarce  matfrial  must  be  set  aside  for 
military  needs  What  is  left  will  he  available 
fov  civilian  irdu  =  t:-y, 

Mr  Gran'tk  Then  wliat  happens?  Is  there 
a  general  scramble  by  the  civilian  indastrtts 
fcr  The  leavine.s  with  a  first-ccme-flrst-sen-ed 
rule  in  efTec^'' 

Mr,  Nelson  Oh.  no,  Ted:  tiiafs  where  we 
come  in  with  all.-atiens 

Mr  Granik  Well,  how  do  you  decide 
which  industries  get  hnw  m/a''h  of  the  left- 
over materials''  Will  you  apportion -It  on  a 
straight  percentage  basis? 

Mr  Nelson.  I  wish  it  were  ^h?.''  ea.'y,  but 
we  can't  do  it  that  w.v.  Le'  r;:e  -xpiain  whv. 
Supposing  we  are  gems  to  hive  e.iouch  cop- 
per—to take  an  example  ?.*:  rand'-m — to 
meet    one-third    of    the    civilian    deniands. 


That  do«s  not  mean  that  you  can  simply  cut 
every  infltistry's  allotment  of  copper  to  one- 
third  of  its  demand  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Gbanik.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  fair  way 
of  doing  it? 

Mr.  NtLsoN.  No.  Ted:  It  wouldn't  be  fair 
to  the  Nation.  You'll  see  my  point  if  I  ex- 
plain tHis  way.  First  some  industries  are 
more  inlportant  than  others.  Some  indus- 
tries yoii  will  not  b  e.bie  to  cut  at  all.  Here's 
what  I  mean  V/e  must,  of  course,  keep 
transportation,  communications,  and  power 
service  going  at  a  very  high  level  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  our  defense  program 
can't  function  without  them  and  also  be- 
cause reiiuction  of  those  strvices  would  very 
seriously  disrupt  civilian  life.  Consequently 
we  may  find  it  necessary  to  allocate  on  a 
much  higher  basis  than  one-third  of  re- 
quirements to  ich  of  the  key  industries. 
That  wiB  mean,  of  course,  that  other  indus- 
tries wiM  have  to  get  along  on  much  less 
than  oni-third. 

Mr.  Granik  Well,  then,  Don,  how  will  you 
figure  ott  what  proportion  an  indusUy  Is 
to  get? 

Mi  Nelson.  That  is  figured  on  the  strength 
of  many',  ccnsiderations,  such  as  the  relative 
scarcity  of  the  materials  involved,  the 
amount  of  employment  provided  per  ton  of 
scarce  material  consumed,  the  kind  of  prod- 
uct wh  ch  the  industry  makes;  that  is. 
whether  It  Is  something  the  country  abso- 
lutely hi  s  to  have,  wheu^er  It  is  a  necessity 
we  couI<  use  in  smaller  quantities,  whether 
it  is  meely  a  desirable  item  rather  than  a 
necessarf  one,  or  whether  it  is  an  out-and- 
cut  luxury.  Also.  Ted.  the  extent  to  which 
the  Indijttry  in  question  can  be  used  to  pro- 
duce defense  goods  Las  an  important  bearing 
on  the  ,  allocations.  You  see,  our  defense 
program;  is  going  to  be  so  enormous  that  we 
shall  ne*d  every  factory  and  machine  which 
can  possibly  turn  cut  defense  items.  When- 
ever a  civilian  industry  can  be  shifted  over 
into  defense  production  it  must  be  done. 

Mr  G»ANiK  Now,  when  you  have  decided 
the  amounts  of  materials  which  an  industry 
is  to  get.  do  you  simply  allot  proportionate 
shares  tc  all  factories  within   that  Industry? 

Mr.  fkLsoN,  Not  at  all.  Ted  There  are 
other  cekaln  additional  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered, siippose  you  have  two  factories  in  a 
given  in<iustry.  one  in  a  large  city,  the  other 
In  a  smtiU  town  where  there  Is  no  defense 
work.  I|  you  cut  the  operation  of  the  blg- 
city  factory  by  50  percent,  the  city  itself 
suffers  little  and  the  amount  of  defense  work 
there  m^kes  it  almost  certain  that  the  men 
who  arei  thrown  out  of  work  will  get  new 
Jobs.  B^t  if  you  cut  the  small-town  factory 
50  percent  ycu  may  wreck  the  town,  and  the 
men  wh0  lost  their  Jots  may  have  a  very  hard 
time  flnfling  other  work.  Thus  the  effect  of 
allocatia|is  on  the  community  and  the 
workers  ^ill  often  impel  one  to  cut  one  fac- 
tory mc»e  than  the  ether,  even  though  both 
are  In  t>|e  same  industrv. 

Mr.  OiANXK  Well,  all  that  adds  up  to 
pretty  sturmy  weather  for  civilian  Industries. 

Mr,  NfeLsoN.  Unfortunately.  Ted,  that  Is 
perfectly  true.  We  cannot  insure  our  Na- 
tion's srfety  without  asking  for  those  sacri- 
fices 

Mr  G«ANiK  Won't  these  allocations  mean 
that  some  concerns  will  be  forced  out  oX 
business  entirely? 

Mr  ITelson.  a  concern  which  makes 
things  w^ich  the  country  can  easily  get  along 
without  and  which  uses  up  comparatively 
large  qufintities  of  critical  materials  In  pro- 
portion tk)  the  amount  of  emplcj^ment  it  pro- 
vides, is  Jpt  to  have  a  difficult  time  of  It.  Yet 
I  am  coifldent  that  ycu  can  rely  on  the  In- 
genuity land  energy  of  the  American  busi- 
nessman! to  work  out  a  solution  in  many  such 
cases  Small  business  as  an  institution  must 
be  saved.  And  let  m.e  assure  you  that  we  are 
pai-ticulairly  anxious  that  this  shall  be  done. 
I  doubt  If  we  can  save  all  small  business  men. 
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but  well  do  everything  In  our  power  to  keep 
those  cases  at  a  low  figure. 

Mr  Granik  Have  ycu  any  Idea  as  to  how 
that   might   be  done? 

Mr  Nelson  I  think  a  good  deal  might  be 
done  by  providing  for  the  allocation  of  small 
amounts  of  critical  materials  to  special 
"hardship  cases  "  It  will  very  often  be  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  nondefense  factory  from  going 
out  ot  business  by  diverting  a  small  quantity 
of  the  needed  metals  -o  it.  We  are  going  to 
t-y  to  set  aside  a  ceitaln  amount  of  these 
materials  to  meet  such  demands 

Mr  Granik  In  that  esse  wouldn't  It  be 
better  to  set  aside  enough  so  that  all  these 
irtTle   businesses  could   have  a   share? 

Mr  Nelson  There  again.  Ted,  that  would 
be  the  ea.sy  way  But  where  are  you  going 
to  get  enough  materials  to  go  around?  Fur- 
thermore, if  you  undeitake  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  way,  you  are  bound  to  do  it  on  an 
inefncient  basis  Supoose  you  have  a  small 
factory  which  uses  a  large  amount  of  cop- 
per but  which  employs  only  about  20  to  50 
men,  because  they  happen  to  be  making 
things  in  which  the  copper  content  is  essen- 
tial but  much  lower.  Since  you  haven't 
enough  copper  to  give  to  everyone.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  obvious  that  you  will  want  to 
allot  what  you  have  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple In  other  words  vou  will  allot  it  to  the 
10  factories  which  have  a  total  employment 
cf  several  hundred  men.  instead  of  alloting 
It  to  the  1  factory  which  employs  only  20. 
Mr  Granik  Well,  what  is  your  advice  to 
the  small  concern  that  you  can't  help? 

Mr  Nelson  Well,  first,  the  individual  man- 
ufacturer should  do  all  he  can  to  help  him- 
self. He  m.ay  find  that  he  can  shift  away 
from  critical  materials  to  some  substitute 
material  which  is  not  scarce.  He  may  find 
that  he  can  turn  from  the  production  of  non- 
essential goods  to  th-?  production  of  some- 
thing which  is  really  needed  by  our  civilian 
economy  He  may  find  that  he  can  take  over 
the  production  of  ci\lllan  goods  that  some 
other  manufacturer  had  to  drop  for  defense 
production  In  some  cases,  careful  search- 
ing will  reveal  some  new  source  of  supply 
Certainly  Ted.  he  can't  afford  to  Just  fold 
his  hands  and  wait  lor  the  Government  to 
help  him  out.  he  muft  do  everything  he  can 
think  of  m  crder  to  solve  his  problem  him- 
self 

Mr    Granik.  Just  one  more   question   Don. 

what  are  you  going  tc  do  with  the  dollar  the 

Government  pays  you  for  your  year's  w-^rk? 

Mr  Nelson.  I  think  I'll  invest  it  In  defense 

stamps 

Mr     Granik    Excellent.    Mr     Nelson,    and 
thank  you. 

Announcer  What  Price  Defense?  In  co- 
operation with  the  Office  cf  Emergency  Man- 
agement, Mutual  has  presented  another  pro- 
gram In  Its  new  series  of  'off  the  record" 
Interviews  with  leading  defense  officials.  This 
series,  a  public  service  feature.  Is  conducted 
by  Theodore  Granik.  well-known  attorney 
aiid  chairman  of  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  Our  guest  tonight  was  Mr.  Donald  Nel- 
son. Executive  Director.  Supply  Priorities  and 
Allocation  Beard.  Copies  of  the  What  Price 
Defense?  programs  are  available  without  cost. 
Address  your  reques:  to  Theodore  Granik, 
care  of  WOL.  Washington.  DC  We  invite 
you  to  listen  In  aeain  next  Friday  evening 
wh-n  Mr  Granik  will  interview  Mr.  Charles 
F  Palmer.  Federal  Housing  Coordinator. 
THE  THIRD  IN  A  SEHIF-S  OF  RADIO  BP.OADCASTS— 
THEODORE  GRANIK  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FORUM  OF  THE  MR.  INTERVIEW'S  CHARLES 
F  PALMER.  COORrtNArOR.  DmSION  OF  DEFENSE 
HOLTSING    COORDINATION 

The  ANNouN'-fR  \\  hat  price  defense''  In 
cooperation  with  ih.'  Cflice  fcr  Emergency 
Management,  Mutual  presents  another  pro- 
gram in  the  new  series  of  off-the-record  in- 
terviews with  leading  defense  officials.  Our 
purpose  in  this  public-service  feature  is  to 
bring  you  answers  to  some  of  the  significant 


questions  that  men  and  women  everywhere 
are  asking  about  our  national-defense  effort. 
Where  dees  little  business  fit  in  the  defense 
picture'  What  is  your  interest  in  price  con- 
trol? What  does  national  defense  mean  to 
your  pocketbock?  What  does  it  mean  to  your 
plans  for  that  new  home?  The  man  who 
conducts  these  Interviews,  who  will  ask  the 
questions  ycu  want  answered,  is  Theodore 
Granik,  well-known  attorney  and  chairman 
of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  His  guest 
tonight  is  Mr  Charles  F,  Palmer,  Coordinator, 
Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination. 
You  can  obtain  copies  of  the  What  Price 
Defense?  series  by  writing  to  Theodore 
Granik.  care  of  WOL  Washington.  D  C  And 
now  here  is  Mr  Granik.  our  John  Q  Public. 
Mr  Granik.  Chuck,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
in  this  series  Leon  Henderson  told  me  what 
a  new  hat  might  cost  me  if  his  price-control 
bill  didn't  pass,  and  Just  last  week  Donald 
Nelson  indicated  what  the  defense  program 
might  mean  to  my  chances  of  getting  a  new 
car  next  year.  Now.  before  we  get  Into  our 
little  session  tonight,  here  Is  something  1 
want  to  know  from  you:  Where  In  Washing- 
ton can  I  find  a  house? 

Mr.  Palmer  That's  a  tough  one.  1  admit, 
Ted.  I  wish  you  would  ask  me  that  question 
a  few  days  later.  We  are  about  ready  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer,  one  that  not  only  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  Washington's 
tremendous  housing  problem  but  one  that 
will  be  a  model  for  cities  facing  the  same 
conditions  throughout  the  counuy. 

Mr  Granik  Maybe  you'd  better  come  back 
next  week.  Chuck:  but  in  the  meantime  let's 
talk  about  defense  housing.  Just  where  does 
your  organization  fit  into  the  defense  pic- 
ture? It  seems  to  me  we  had  a  flock  of  Fed- 
eral housing  bureaus  before  the  defense  pro- 
gram got  under  way  Is  the  Division  of  De- 
fense Housing  a  superagency? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  Tedi  it  is  not  a  super- 
agency.  It  is  anything  but.  In  fact,  in 
terms  of  personnel,  our  Division  Is  one  of  the 
smallest  In  the  entire  defense  set-up  The 
Job  we  have  to  do.  however,  might  be  what 
you  call  super. 

Mr  Granik  .And  Just  what  is  that  Job? 
Mr  Palmer  It  has  to  do  with  one  of  the 
real  problems  we  had  to  face  in  the  last  war — 
one  that  tremendously  slowed  up  our  defense 
program  then— that's  the  lack  of  housing  for 
new  defense  plants  We  seem  to  have  learned 
something  from  that  experience,  and  we  are 
In  a  much  better  position  to  meet  the  need 
now  than  we  were  then  In  a  few  words, 
Ted,  cur  Job  Is  tc  coordinate  every  phase  of 
housing  that  has  any  relation  to  defence. 
Based  on  Information  we  receive  from  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, and  the  local  Industry,  we  are  In  a 
position  to  know  where  new  housing  will  be 
required.  Our  job  then  1?  to  determine  that 
need  In  terms  of  the  number  of  houses,  their 
general  location,  and  to  bring  together  all 
means  of  housing  production,  both  public 
and  private  to  ^et  the  housing  there  quickly. 
Mr.  Granik  After  ycu  have  determined 
that,  do  you  then  set  about  letting  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  these  units? 

Mr  Palmer  Noi  we  don't  We  determine 
the  need  and  report  our  findings  to  the  Pres- 
ident. We  include  in  that  report  the  locality, 
the  number  of  houses  to  be  constructed,  and 
recommend  the  broad  policy  to  be  followed 
in  each  case.  After  the  President  has  ap- 
proved our  recommendations  the  actual  task 
of  getting  construction  under  way  where  pub- 
lic projects  are  found  necessary  is  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  some  one  of  the  Federal 
agencies  equipped  to  supervise  a  construction 
Job 

Mr.  Granik  With  the  thousands  of  new 
defense  plants  going  up  all  over  the  country, 
this  housing  problem  of  yours  becomes  one 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  businesses.  Now.  I've 
talked  with  manv  local  contractors,  and  some 
cf  them  resent  the  Government  coming  in 
and   taking  the  business  away  from  them. 


What  are  you  going  to  do  about  thi^sc  fellnws. 
Chuck' 

Mr  Palmef  Ted,  if  tucre  (\e:  l.as  been 
any  real  resentment,  it  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing as  the  businessmen  of  the  country  learn 
the  leal  purposes  of  cur  pr^ktrani  Here  if 
what  I  mean:  First,  defensi -hcusii.g  ccn- 
tracts  are  let  to  private  contractors  The 
builder  himself  has  always  welcomed  this 
business.  In  some  localities,  earlier  in  cut 
prograra.  some  financing  institutions  ha;!  a 
feeling  that  Government  financmc  cf  de- 
fense housing  would  take  business  away  Iii  in 
them,  but  today  we  have  a  better  undvi- 
stand.ng  all  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Granik.  In  other  words,  Cl.urk  pri- 
vate business  is  pretty  much  a  vital  ad.nii.ct 
to  the  whole  program? 

Mr,  Palmer  Mere  than  that  Tid  The. 
private-business  end  of  the  program  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  You  know  we  ere  all  in  this 
thing  together.  Take  this  angle  alone  and 
it's  thought  provoking  All  Government 
housing  is  of  a  low-cost  mass-production 
nature  The  type  of  house  we  are  Interested 
In  having  built  today  Is  valued  at  not  more 
than  $6,000  with  a  rental  inccme  cf  not  niore 
than  $50  a  month.  Large  private  develop- 
ments of  this  sort  in  the  past  havr  been  the 
exception,  rather  than  the  rule  As  a  result 
of  what  the  Government  is  doing  now.  and 
befr«re  this  thing  is  over,  private  money  n.ay 
see  a  tremendous  opportunity  ir.  the  lew- 
cost -housing  field  for  the  emergency  peiiad 
Mr  Granik  That's  all  to  the  good.  Chuck. 
but  I  have  been  asked  how  private  industry 
can  get  into  large-scale  housing  now  il  it 
can't  get  the  materials  with  which  to  build 
Mr  Palmer  Let  me  answer  that  this  a  ay. 
Ted.  The  first  thing  we  must  reaii7.e  m  this 
entire  picture  Is  that  national  defense  comes 
before  all  else.  Private  industn-  can  get  into 
large-scale,  -low-cost  housing  today  if  this 
contributes  to  national  defense  It  can  ob- 
tain the  necessary  materials  lor  that  pur- 
pose. And  the  lob  is  big  enough  to  chalk-nge 
us  all 

Mr.  Granik  But  in  doing  the  1  'b  of 
course,  to  me  a&  a  layman,  it  seem.-  :•'•  if  M-me 
toes  might  be  stepped  on.  Ft  mst.ince.  the 
local  real-estate  operator. 

Mr  Palmer  Well  Ted.  in  ar.v  program  as 
tremendous  as  our  all-out  efTcrt  to  pre- 
serve democracy,  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
instances  of  that  sort  but  I  feel  fully  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  we  have  been  lortunite  in 
keeping  these  cases  at  the  very  mmimim 
And  here  is  the  way  we  are  doing  it  Fir-t 
of  all.  this  housing  program  only  goes  into 
ccmm.unities  where  defense  Industries  are 
located.  If  the  housing  facilities  in  the  ccm- 
munity  are  such  that  no  additional  c^:\- 
structlon  Is  necessary,  or  if  pri\ite  industry 
in  that  community  Indicate":  ;♦  desires  to 
undertake  the  Job,  we  stay  1  ut  e:  the  pic- 
ture altogether,  and  fall  over  cur-eives  w  ith 
thanks  to  the  private  inte.-(^ts  Ev>  ry  p:i- 
vately  built  house  means  one  le-s  hcu,-e  that 
the  Government  will  have  to  build 

Mr  Granik  I'd  say  that  vras  stikine  to 
democracy's  way  cf  doing  things  New,  v. hen 
you  go  into  a  community  to  survey  ddense 
housing  needs,  what  general  rules  de  yuu 
follow? 

Mr  P.^LMEU,  There  are  many  rules,  Ted  too 
many.  In  fact,  to  cover  in  detail  now  Gen- 
erally, however,  it  works  ths  way  Tlie  kind 
of  housing  needed  for  any  given  community 
depends  on  a  wide  variety  of  factors  In  any 
ca.se.  we  criy  recommend  new  permanent 
construction  up  to  the  percentage  of  sub- 
standard housing  which  exists  in  the  cr.m- 
munlty.  Further,  the  kind  of  housing  needed 
may  be  all  cf  one  type,  or  of  many  different 
typi:  again  depending  upon  the  community's 
requirements.  Trailers,  for  example,  are  used 
where  there  Is  an  urgei  t  immeciia'e  need  for 
temporary  shelter.  Dim  untabl.  houses, 
which  can  be  taken  down  and  moved  else- 
where when  the  emergency  is  over  are  recom- 
mended for  places  that   are  not  expected  to 
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maintain  their  present  population  after  the 
emergency  Of  ccur&t.  the  great  bulk  of  the 
program  is  perninnent  hcu.sing,  which  will 
remain  a?  a  local  asset  In  each  community 

Mr  Granik  Up  to  this  point.  Chuck,  we've 
covered  some  o*  the  vital  phases  of  the  com- 
munity's relationship  to  the  program.  New, 
what  about  the  li  dividual?  I  knew  a  chap, 
for  ::..«Tance.  who  has  moved  his  family  to  a 
defense-  area  to  enga^  in  defense  work  He 
ha.«nt  bf^en  able  to  find  a  house  and  has  to 
spend  ail  his  money  for  a  high-rental  apart- 
ment Does  your  ctRce  do  anything  for  that 
man'' 

Mr  P.\LMER  Yes;  we  do,  Ted  If  that  man 
If  in  the  lower-income  brackets,  defense  hous- 
ing will  '  ->  provided  for  him  as  scon  as  phy- 
sically pc&sible  In  the  meantime,  in  more 
than  200  cities  we  have  what  are  known  aa 
homes-registration  offices  which  are  volun- 
tary organizations  established  in  cooperation 
with  our  office,  the  Division  of  Defense  Hous- 
ing Coordination. 

Mr.  Granik  They  help  the  defense  worker 
to  f^nd  suitable  quarters? 

Mr  Palmer.  Yes;  that  Is  part  of  their  Jrb. 
The  Hemes  Registration  Office  dees  Its  ut- 
most to  find  available  accommcdatlcns  for 
workers  and  their  families  In  existing  homes, 
but  It  goes  much  further  than  that  In  co- 
operation with  the  Home  Owners'  Lean  Ccr- 
poraticn  It  will  even  send  an  expert  out  to 
your  home  to  advise  how,  if  you  wish,  ycu 
can  remodel  your  house  so  that  you  may  rent 
part  of  It  to  defense  workers 

Mr  Granik  Fine,  Chuck,  but  haven't  rents 
In  thes*  localities  Jumped  way  up  beyond 
what  many  defense  workers  can  afTcrd  to 
pay? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  supfKise,  in  some  Instances, 
that  Is  true  Without  Hmltmg  controls, 
prices  always  go  up  with   increased  demand. 

Mr  Granik  Well,  what  are  you  doing 
about  It,  Chuck'' 

Mr  Palmer  That  Is  a  matter  of  rent  con- 
trols and  out  of  our  field  Leon  Henderson 
can  tell  ycu  more  about  that  than  I  can; 
that  Is  under  Leon's  Jurisdiction.  As  ycu 
know,  fair-rent  committees  are  being  set  up 
in  many  regions  and  these.  I  imagine,  will 
relieve  that  situation  considerably 

Mr,  Gkanik.  In  what  other  way  do  you  help 
the  man  who  writes  to  Washington  for  help 
In  finding  a  house  in  a  defense  area? 

Mr  Palmer  We  make  his  problem  our  per- 
sonal problem.  Ted  We  report  to  him  on 
cur  plans  for  his  comm.unlty:  we  tell  him 
when  defense  housing  will  be  available  and 
we  also  advise  where  to  go  to  get  one  of  these 
houses 

Mr  Granik  Wouldn't  you  call  that  an  un- 
usual degree  of  cooperation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Individual? 

Mr.  Palmex.  Perhaps  It  Is.  Ted,  and  It  Is 
one  of  the  many  healthy  byproducts  of  cur 
great  national-defense  program.  Many  as- 
pects of  that  program,  not  only  m  cur  divi- 
sion but  In  many  others  also,  serve  to  make 
us  a  closer-knit,  more  united  people,  with  a 
greater  understanding  for  the  other  fellow's 
problem. 

Mr  Granik.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
In  the  world  today  for  that  kind  of  under- 
standing But  Betting  back  to  the  problems 
Of  the  individual.  All  of  us  can't  be  in  de- 
fense work  and.  of  course,  the  man  who  isn't 
has  problems,   too. 

Mr.  Palmer  You're  referring  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  build  a  house  Just  because  he'd 
like  a  new  house,  are  you,  Ted? 

Mr.  Granik.  That's  exactly  what  I  mean. 
Suppose  I  want  to  build  a  house  tor  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  my  family  has  outgrown  our 
apartment.  Is  that  possible  with  all  this 
priority   business  going   on? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  can  best  answer  that  by  ask- 
ing you  a  few  questions,  Ted  Are  you  a 
defense    worker? 

Mr.  Granik  Well,  no.  Chuck.  I'm  a  lawyer 
by  profession  Unless,  of  course,  vcu  con- 
»ider  this  What  Price  Defense  series  we're 
doing  In  the  category  cf  a  defense  job. 


Mr  P.\LMEH  I  like  your  What  Price  De- 
fen.se  program.  Ted.  but  I'm  afraid  that 
doesn't  qualify  ycu  a?  a  defense  worker 

Mr.  Granik  Well,  then  the  an.swer  is  No," 
period 

Mr    Palmer 
defense  area? 

Mr    Granik 
ingtcn, 

Mr.    Palmer. 


O.   K.     New,  d 


Yes,  Chui.'k, 


you  live  in  a 

I  live  In  Wash- 

I'm  afrail,  ltd.  you  might 
have  a  problem  building  a  house.  Belore  the 
Government  can  help  yo  i  with  priorities  you 
have  to  answer  "yes"  to  both  questions  Tliat 
IS.  ycu  have  to  be  a  defe.ise  worker  living  in 
a  defen.se  area. 

Mr  Granik.  Then  we  nouciefense  workers 
are  out  of  luck  entirely  even  if  seme  of  us 
should  happen  to  have  'he  money  tc  build  a 
new  home!^ 

Mr  Palmer  Oh,  no,  Tea.  anybcdy  who 
wants  to  can  build  a  hou.-e  vith  no  Federal 
restrictions  or  regulation.-  whatever  if— and 
this  ■11"  is  as  big  as  the  hci.se  you  want  to 
build — If  he  can  find  all  the  materials  he 
needs  tc  do  it. 

Mr  Granik  In  other  woros  if  I  have  all 
the  materials  piled  up  1:1  m,y  back  yard.  I  can 
go  aheiid  and  build  th2  house,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  might  be. 

Mr  Palmer  E.xactly;  but.  cf  course,  there 
arent  many  back  yards  of  that  kind  around, 
and.  incidentally,  'f  you  ru''  cfT  building  that 
house  of  yours,  ycu  will  be  holding  :n  reserve 
that  many  m.an-hours  of  labor  to  help  take 
up  the  slack  in  our  economy  when  "that 
man,"  as  the  British  say.  is  licked. 

Mr  Granik  Well.  I  guess  1 11  play  safe  and 
renew  that  lease  on  mv  apartment  Now, 
Chuck,  to  get  back  to  the  business  of  building 
the  defense  houses  Wliat  do  ycu  do  about 
materials  in  that  field'  Many  of  us  have 
i:een  led  to  believe  that  all  cur  critical  metal 
supplies  are  going  into  battleships,  tanks, 
shells,  guns,  and  equipment  of  that  kind.  Is 
there   an\ thing  left  over  to-  house  building? 

Mr  Palmer.  Its  not  a  question  cf  materials 
being  left  over  for  house  buildms;.  Ted  The 
construction  cf  def^n^e  hemes  is  everv  bit  as 
iniportnnt  as  the  building  of  a  batt'.eship. 
because  one  is  directh-  dependent  on  the 
other  You  certainly  can't  b'uilrt  any  type  of 
armament  without  men,  and  by  the  same 
token,  you  can't  get  workers  t(j  make  a  t;un 
unless  you  have  a  place  for  hem  to  live  A'-d 
that  place  must  be  a  good  place.  These  de- 
fense workers  are  engaged  m  exact, n/  vitnl 
Jobs  For  top  production  their  morale  must 
be  always  at  peak  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  add  that  a  good  home  is  the  starting 
point  In  a  nation's  morale 

Mr.  Granik.  Along  those  lines,  Chnok,  I 
think  every  American  will  be  glad  to  pigeon- 
hole his  plans  for  a  new  heme  in  the  interest 
of  more  defense  prcducticn  and  mere  n-^- 
tionhl  security  But  to  get  back  a  mcnitnt 
to  my  question  about  materials,  Tae  situa- 
tion as  I  understand  it  is  this.  The  builder 
submits  his  application  to  the  local  office  of 
the  Federal  Kcusmg  AdminL-tratioii,  wnich 
checks  It  for  certain  requirements.  Then 
what   happens.  Chuck? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  application  for  priorities 
Is  then  sent  to  our  defense  housing  division 
field  offices  for  approval.  We  determine 
whether  or  not  the  housing  in  question  will 
serve  our  defense  program  If  it  ace>  ve  ap- 
prove the  application.  If  it  doesn't  we  tuin 
It  down.  After  approval  of  the  application, 
Mr.  Nelsons  division  issues  the  priority 
c  rtiricate. 

Mr.  Granik.  Have  you  had  many  of  these 
applications    coming    in? 

Mr  Palmer.  Yes;  we  have  A.-;  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  had  something  like  98  000  such 
applications  come  to  us  during  the  past  7 
weeks.  Rather,  I  should  say  we  have  ao- 
prcved  that  many,  we  have  received  mmy 
more  than  that.  While  I  am  on  this  point, 
Ted.  Id  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  cf 
the  figure  of  98,000  approved  applications.  To 
me  that  is  one  ci  the  most  significant  indica- 


tions of  private  Industry's  coming  Into  tliis 
defense  program  all  the  way 

Mr.  Granik.  Well,  we  must  all  sooner  or 
lat^r  assume  a  greater  role  in  the  program. 
Now,  after  these  contractors  get  'v.helr  priority 
certificates,  do  they  have  any  trouble  getting 
the  materials?  TTiat  is,  are  there  enough 
doorknobs,  sash  weights,  electric  wires,  and 
whatnot  to  go  around? 

Mr.  PAUitfER.  That's  a  hard  question  to  an- 
swer, just  the  way  you  ask  It.  Ted.  I  might 
say  that  the  buildings  are  going  up,  that  the 
necessary  accessories  are  coming  through,  and 
the  Division  of  Defense  Housing  Coordination 
is  doing  averything  in  its  power  to  help  the 
builder  get  the  materials  he  needs. 

Mr.  Gr\nik.  Just  what  form  does  the  help 
take? 

Mr.  Palmer  Well,  here  are  a  few  specific 
ways  in  which  we  help  the  contractor  get  his 
materials  when  he  encounters  difficulties 
even  with  his  priorities  certificate.  It  some- 
tim.es  happens  that  a  particular  dealer  sup- 
plying a  contractor  is  overwhelmed  with  other 
defense  orders  of  equal  importance  to  the 
housing  order  in  question.  The  contractor, 
in  locating  other  sources  of  materials,  might 
lose  valuable  time.  That's  where  we  come  in. 
Ted;  we  Jjeip  that  contractor  locate  another 
dealer  an*  thus  keep  delays  to  a  minimum. 
Another  way  In  which  we  serve  Is  In  the  case 
of  materials  not  on  the  critical  list;  that  Is, 
materials  not  governed  by  priorities,  such  as 
gyp  lath  beards.  Many  of  these  materials, 
while  not  on  priority,  are  not  plentiful.  The 
builder  might  have  trouble  locating  them  or. 
even  upon  finding  a  source,  might  have 
trouble  getting  them.  When  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  builder,  we  contact  the  manufac- 
turer or  tbe  dealer  and  point  out  to  him  the 
importanoe  of  filling  the  contractors  order, 
again  saving  precious  time 

Mr.  Granik.  In  what  other  way  do  you 
help.  Chuck? 

Mr.  Paluer  Oh.  there  are  countless  varia- 
tions of  the  two  Instances  that  I  hove  Just 
cited.  Fiir  example,  in  such  things  as  utility 
connection,  water  meters,  lights,  etc  ,  we  can 
again  t>e  belpful  by  pointing  out  to  the  local 
authorltlee  the  importance  of  the  defense 
housing  project  under  way. 

Mr  Granik.  Well,  from  all  this.  Chuck.  I 
gather  that  your  job  goes  well  beyond  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  defense 
housing  program,  as  great  and  vast  as  that 
Job  is.  New.  what  about  the  aftermath  of  all 
this?  I  mean  after  the  emergency  is  over. 
What  Is  ycur  ofT-the-record  opinion? 

Mr  P.M.MER.  Well,  oflr  the  record.  Ted.  and 
with  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  listen- 
ing In.  I'd  say — and,  of  course,  this  Is  pure 
conjecture— I'd  say  that  this  defense  housing 
program  IS  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Granik  Again.  Chuck,  may  I  ask  In 
Just  what  way? 

Mr  Palher.  In  its  social  aspects.  But  be- 
fore I  get  into  that  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
this  program  Is,  first  and  last,  one  of  defense 
product lo»  It  Is  designed  and  administered 
to  product  more  weapons  of  defense  That 
is  our  priirie  objective.  All  else  Is  secondary. 
Now,  however,  it  Is  true  that  when  the  emer- 
gency is  <»ver  the  defense  housing  program, 
as  well  83  other  phases  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, will  have  very  worth-while  social  ad- 
vantages. For  Instance,  all  defense  housing, 
as  we  ha*e  already  discussed.  Is  within  the 
$6  000  limilt.  That  means  we  are  building 
houses  for  thousands  and  thoti«ands  of  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  would  not  have  them.  As 
you  remetnber,  Ted,  prior  to  this  defense 
housing  plogram  most  home  construction  In 
America  vt&s  in  the  higher-priced  field  And 
in  some  of  cur  big  cities  houses  renting  for 
less  than  |50  a  month  could  hardly  be  called 
homes.  And.  furthermore,  many  of  these 
new  homes  will  be  Integrated  into  the  slum- 
clearance  program  later.  But  let  me  assure 
you,  Ted,  the  $50-a-month  house  that  these 
defense  workers  are  getting  Is  not  a  stack. 
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It  is  a  modern  klnc  s  palace  well  Insulated, 
well  constructed,  and  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences 

Mr  Gr-*nik  Well  Mr  Palmer,  1  can  easily 
see  the  social  advantages  cf  th;it  program. 
What  about  the  economic  aftermath-'  That 
Is,  how  will  all  this  defeiisc-hc using  con- 
struction aflect  our  economy  after  the  emer- 
gency Is  over? 

Mr  Palmer  I  think  this.  Ted:  The  de- 
mands of  the  defense  program  for  materials 
have  virtually  stopped  all  house  building  In 
the  nondefense  field  Already  there  is  a 
terrific  backlog  of  nt  w  housing  needs  and 
that  backlog  will  increase  as  the  defense  pio- 
gram  rolls  on.  When  the  forces  that  de- 
mocracy Is  now  fighting  liave  been  defeated 
the  tremendous  housing  demands  that  will 
have  been  built  up  should  serve  as  a  vtry 
comfortable  cushion  for  the  shock  caused  by 
abrupt  stopping  of  m.iny  defense  industries. 
I  am  speaking  of  demands  for  the  more 
expensive  homes.  But.  further  than  that. 
the  large-scale  buildirg  of  homes  under  the 
$6  000  class  should  point  new  markets  for 
private  industry  in  this  field  that  it  hasn't 
toui'hed  as  yet.  By  that  time.  Ted,  you  can 
get  out  of  your  apartment  and  build  that 
house  you  have   been  looking  for 

Mr.  Granik  Excellent,  Mr  Palmer,  and 
thank  ycu 

The  Announcer  What  price  defense?  In 
cooperation  with  the  Office  for  Eemergency 
Management,  Mutual  ha.-  presented  another 
program  in  Its  new  series  of  off -the -record 
Interviews  with  leading  defense  officials. 
Tht=  series,  a  public-service  feature,  is  con- 
ducted by  Theodore  Granik,  well  known  at- 
torney and  chairman  cf  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  Our  guest  lonigh*  was  Mr  Charles 
P.  Palmer,  Coordinator  of  the  Division  of 
Defense  Housing  Coordination.  Copies  of 
What  Price  Defense?  programs  are  available 
without  cost  Address  your  request  to  Theo- 
dore Granik.  care  of  WOL.  Washington.  D  C. 
We  invite  you  to  listen  in  again  next  Friday 
evening  when  Mr  Granik  will  interview  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  S  Land,  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 


THE  FOtTRTH  IN   A   SERIES  OF  RADIO  BROADCAE 

THEODORE  GRANIK  CHAIRMAN.  AMERICAN 
rORUM  or  THE  AIR  INTIRVIFWS  REAR  ADMIRAL 
EMORY  S.  LAND,  CHAIRMAN  rNITED  bTATES 
MARI-nME  COMMISSION 

The  ANNOt-NCEH  What  price  defense? 
Mutual  presents  anothe;  program  in  its  se- 
ries of  ofT-the-record  interviews  with  leading 
defense  officials.  Our  purpose  in  this  public- 
service  feature  Is  to  bring  you  answers  tc  seme 
of  the  significant  questions  that  men  and 
women  everywhere  are  asking  about  our  na- 
tional-defense effort  Where  does  little  busi- 
ness fit  In  the  defense  picture^  What  is  your 
Interest  in  price  control?  What  does  na- 
tional defense  mean  to  your  pocket  book? 
What  does  it  mean  to  your  plans  for  that 
new  home?  The  man  who  will  conduct  these 
Interviews,  who  will  ask  the  questions  ycu 
want  answered,  is  Theodore  Granik.  well- 
known  attorney  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  of  the  Air  His  guest  tonight  Is 
Rear  Admiral  Emory  S  Land.  Chairman. 
tJnlted  States  Maritime  Commission  You 
can  obtain  printed  copies  of  the  What  Price 
Defense?  serie^  bv  writing  to  Theodore 
Granik.  care  of  WOL.  Washington.  D   C 

And  now  here  is  Mr  Granik.  our  John  Q. 
Public 

Mr  Granik  Admiral  Land,  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  Maritime  Commission,  of 
w'llch  you  are  chairman,  is  not  a  division  of 
the  OfHce  for  Emergency  Management,  but 
many  of  us  have  an  idea  that  it  Is  part  of  the 
Navy  In  some  way  or  the  other.  Now.  is  that 
a  fact.  Admiral,  "or  are  you  an  independent 
Government  agency? 

Admiral  Land  I  can  well  understand  that 
there  might  be  some  misconception  on  that 
score.  Mr  Granik  The  Martime  Commission 
18  an  independent  Government  agency.    That 
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means  its  five  members  are  appcinted  by  and 
responsible  to  the  President  as  the  head  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  As 
new  constituted,  it  was  created  by  law  in 
1936  That  law  charged  tiie  Ccmmission  with 
the  duty  of  developing  and  maintaining  an 
adequate    well-balanced  merchant  marine. 

Mr  Granik  And  by  merchant  marine.  Ad- 
miral, you  mean  all  commercial  vessels  and 
their  crews? 

Admiral  Land  Exactly;  it  is  up  to  us  to  see 
that  this  tteet  cf  passenger,  cargo,  tanker,  and 
miscellaneous  ve.ssels  is  operated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  when  she  Is  at  peace,  at  war,  on 
guard  against  a  foreign  enemy,  or  in  the  proc- 
ess of  adjusting  herself  to  post-war  conditions. 
Mr  Granik  Tl:at  sounds  like  a  large  order. 
Admiral, 

Admiral  Land  It  Is.  Mr  Granik  1  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  order  is  being  niled. 
Never  before  in  our  history  have  we  been 
building  ships  a  rapidly  and  as  efficiently 
as  we  are  at  the  present  time.  Virtually  to 
a  man.  the  shipbuilders  and  ship  operators 
of  America  are  cooperating  to  meet  the  na- 
tional emergency  The  bridge  of  ships  which 
President  Roosevelt  ordered  stretched  across 
the  Atlantic  between  the  United  States  and 
the  war  zone  being  built  Raw  materials 
essential  to  m.aintaln  the  accelerated  pace  of 
our  defense  production  are  being  brought  up 
from  the  rich  mines  of  oiar  good  neighbors 
to  the  South.  Th  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Far  East.  As  a  result  of  this  unprecedented 
effort,  there  Is  being  created  under  the 
American  flag  a  merchant  marine  whose  size 
and  vitality  will  pay  rich  dlvidendi  to  the 
taxpayers  i  i  terms  of  post-war  trade  The 
United  States  got  off  to  a  slow  start.  Mr. 
Granik,  in  the  building  of  a  merchant  fleet 
worthy  of  ^ler  position  in  world  affairs  But 
that  is  history. 

Mr    Granik.  And  tonight.  Admiral,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  present  and  the  future. 
Admiral   Land.  Right. 

Mr.  Granik  Nov  .  Admiral,  let's  get  down 
to  cases.  What  you  have  Just  said  sounds 
swell,  but  exactly  vhat  do  you  mean  in  terms 
of  new  vessels? 

Admiral  Land  All  right.  Mr  Granik.  Here's 
exactly  what  I  mean:  The  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  set  for  itself  a  goal  of  1,200  new 
vessels,  with  every  last  one  of  them  in  actual 
operation  by  the  end  of  1943.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  and  all  of  1942  our 
quota  is  600,  "with  another  600  marked  down 
for  1943 

Mr  Granik.  Admiral  Land,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  these  days  about  shortage  of  materials. 
How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  this  am- 
bitious program? 

Admiral  Land.  That's  a  good  point,  Mr. 
Granik  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have 
experienced  some  delays  through  shortages 
of  materials,  but  that's  one  bottleneck  which 
we  are  rapidly  eliminating.  To  help  provide 
a  steady  flow  of  materials,  we  have  created 
within  our  own  construction  division  a  pro- 
curement section.  This  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram in  which  we  are  engaged,  like  all  other 
phases  of  national  defense,  is  going  tc  re- 
quire real  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  our  civilian 
population.  I  am  sure  any  of  our  listeners 
Will  gladly  forego  some  of  their  luxuries  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  safety  at  sea. 
But  I  think  we  are  solving  the  production 
problem  Take  the  month  of  December  Our 
production  schedule,  based  on  daily  reports 
from  inspectors  in  the  shipyards,  shows  that 
there  will  be  launched  30  vessels  between 
December  1  and  New  Y'ear's  Eve.  That  means 
we  will  ring  out  the  old  year  with  a  ship  a 
dav. 

Mr.  Granik.  So  It's  a  ship  a  day  to  keep 
the  eiicmy  away 

Admiral  Land.  Well,  the  crying  need  of  the 
moment  In  this  flght  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Hltlerlsra  and  the  shackles  it  would  fasten 
upon  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  cer- 
tainly Is  ships  and  more  ships.  Mr.  Gxanlk. 


When  I  make  '.hnt  statement  1  am  but  cciio- 
ing  the  words  of  the  President,  and  none  can 
doubt  their  truth 
The  only  question  has  beer..  Can  the  United 

states  fillthe  bill?  Having  n  ached  the  .--hip- 
a-day  stage  at  the  prei-ent  time,  a  further 
speed-up  is  auout  to  occur  By  the  middle 
of  1942.  2  ships  a  cay  will  be  sliding  dcw.i 
the  ways.  In  JaiiUhry,  39  ves-sels  are  sched- 
uled for  launching,  and  in  Pebniary  there 
will  be  40.  Of  the  30  vessels  being  put  into 
the  water  du.-lng  December.  25  are  Liberty 
ships— those  which  we  have  designed  to  meet 
the  emergency — 4  are  general-cargo  vessels, 
and  1  Is  a  tanker  I  mention  this  fact  to 
illustrate.  Mr  Granik,  the  truth  of  my  pre- 
vious statement  that  our  buildln^  program  Is 
a  well-balanced  one 

Mr  Granik  On  the  strength  cf  what  ycu 
have  Just  said.  Admiral.  I  gather  that  a  large 
number  of  these  vessels  which  the  Maritime 
Commission  is  building  are  being  u.sed  to 
meet  the  demands  in  the  great  increase  In 
domestic  transportation,  and  the  remainder, 
of  course,  are  designed  fo:  the  bridge  of 
ships  "  across  the  Atlantic? 

Admiral  Land  That  s  right.  Mr  Granik 
We  are  producing  the  various  types  of  vessels 
which  the  anti-Axis  nations  will  need  to  fight 
this  war  to  a  victorious  end  And  we  aren't 
going  to  be  too  late.  Forty-eight  individual 
shipyards  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Pacific  coasts  are  operating  right  now 
at  full  throttle  We  now  have  fabricating 
she-ps  and  assembly  lines  Tlie  raw  materials 
are  delivered  at  the  front  door  and  out  the 
back  come  the  completely  fabricated  and  pre- 
assembled  parts  ready  to  be  .'<cured  in  place 
In  the  hull  that  Is  rising  on  the  shipway 

Mr.  Granik  Well.  Isn't  this  business  of  pre- 
febrication  In  shipbuilding  aomething  new. 
Admiral? 

Admiral  Land  No.  Mr  Granik  it  isn't  par- 
ticularly new  but  never  before  has  it  been 
put  to  such  practical  and  extensive  use  as  it 
Is  today  In  one  yard  for  example,  there  Is  in 
the  course  of  construction  a  plant  to  pre- 
fabricate all  of  the  superstructures  cf  the  ves- 
sels to  be  built  there  Another  yard  which 
specializes  in  tanker  construction,  has  carried 
out  the  assembly  line  Idea  to  a  point  where 
many  of  the  primary  portions  of  the  vessel 
are  preassembled  "This  particular  yard  — I 
am  not  taking  an  Isolated  cjase— is  turning 
cut  tankers,  from  keel  laying  to  deliverv.  in 
7  months  And  soon  that  time  will  be  cut  to 
C  months  and  possibly  5. 

Continuing  the  same  line  cf  thought  Mr. 
Granik.  the  way  we  are  building  ships  for  this 
war  as  contrasted  with  the  methods  employed 
in  the  last  makes  It  possible  to  transform 
some  types  of  unskilled  worker  into  a  skilled 
worker  in  a  matter  of  weetis  instead  of  in  a 
year  or  mere        ^ 

Mr.  Granik  That  point  yo«  Jtist  made  Ad- 
miral, about  the  opportunities  for  unskilled 
workers  In  the  shipbuilding  program  is  an 
extremely  Interesting  one  It  gives  a  com- 
forting sense  of  realism  to  our  all-out-for- 
defeuse  slogan.  Now,  let  me  approach  this 
shipbuilding  question  from  a  slightly  difTer- 
ent  angle.  'What  about  the  future  of  the 
small  business  man?  Donald  Nelson.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Supply.  Prioriiles.  and 
Allocation  Board,  was  a  recent  gtiest  on  this 
program,  and  we  discussed  tbe  plight  of  the 
small  businessman  at  some  length.  Suppose 
you  tell  us.  Admiral,  what  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  doing  on  that  score' 

Admiral  Land  We  are  doin^  a  great  deal  in 
that  respect  We  are  very  proud  of  our  lec- 
ord  of  fintherlng  tbe  administration's  pcUcy 
of  farming  out  preparedness  and  lend-lease 
contracts.  Over  a  year  ago  the  Commission 
realized  that  the  day  was  not  far  off  when 
a  rapid  expansion  of  its  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties would  be  the  urgent  need  of  the  day  A 
very  thorough  study  was  made.  From  that 
study  came  the  facts  which  enabled  the 
Commission  to  map  cut  a  program  cf  action 
whea  action  might  be  needed. 
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Now,  I  am  elid  to  say  the  Maritime  Ccm- 
misslon  Is  purchafcin^  machinery  and  equip- 
ment Tcr  the  emergency  phase  of  its  ship- 
building from  approximately  450  concerns 
In  32  states  i  -iher,  by  agreement  with 
prime  contractors,  the  Commission  Is  able 
to  assure  subcontractors  emergency  orders 
whenever  practical  This  practice  of  spread- 
Ins?  the  work  has  broken  what  would  have 
been  a  serious  bottleneck.  Many  Inland 
manufacturers  are  producing  the  finished 
products  which  are  going  into  the  new  ships. 
This  has  greatly  reduced  the  congestion  m 
the  industrial  centers  adjacent  to  the  coa't  = 
And  while  thci-e  32  States  are  furnishing 
manufactured  goods  for  our  shipbuilding. 
wh<-n  you  see  a  vessel  sail  out  of  an  American 
harour.  remember  that  each  of  the  48  States 
has  contributed  something  necessary  to  her 
success  as  a  niarine  earner 

Mr  Granik  Then.  Admiral,  adequate  ship- 
ping IS  not  of  importance  or  of  Interest  only 
to  the  States  along  the  seaboard^  By  that 
I  mean  a  man  in  some  inland  State,  such  as 
Kansas,  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  your   program 

Admiral  Land.  He  certainly  has  If  1  re- 
member my  commercial  geography  correctly, 
Kan.sas  !s  a  wheat  State  with  oil  fields  in  the 
southern  part  along  the  Oklahoma  border 
Great  Britain  nt>eds  food  and  she  needs  oil 
She  must  have  them  if  she  is  to  keep  Hitler 
on  the  continent.  This  country  is  pledc;ed 
to  produce  those  sinews  of  war  and  to  see 
that  they  are  not  sent  to  the  bottom  m  mid- 
Atiantic 

Now.  tolling  m  the  wheat  fields  bent  a:  h 
the  hot  sun  and  pumping  oil  cut  of  the 
ground  are  not  ea-^y  Jcb.s  Prompt  del:\ery 
of  the  workmen's  products  in  ships  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  adequate  f^^r  the  war  trad" 
will  mean  the  toil  of  the  laborii-m  man  ar:d 
the  dollars  he  pays  in  taxes  to  finance  tho.^e 
thins  have  not  been  expended  in  vain  The 
United  States  is  a  Nation  now  unified  ir. 
thought  and  efTort  as  we  seek  to 'protect  cvir 
freedoms 

Mr  Granik  Admiral  Land,  I'm  a  la'Aver, 
not  a  shipbuilder,  I'm  !earnin;j  a  lot  tonight 
as  are  those  who  are  listening  In.  I  vould 
like  you,  if  you  will,  to  help  erase  from  my 
mir.d  a  very  vivid  picture  I  have  of  what  hap- 
pened after  the  last  war.  I  know  it  s  an  o;d 
story— Hog  Lsland  and  the  rotting  hulks-  and 
I  know  the  Maritime  Commission  has  profited 
by  what  happened  the  last  time  we  built  to 
beat  an  aggre.ssor   nation 

Admiral  Land  We  certainly  have  learned  a 
few  things.  Mr    Granik 

Mr  Gr.\nik  But  tell  me,  Admiral  Just 
why  aren't  we  going  to  be  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament after  this  war  that  we  were  in  after 
the  last  war'' 

Admiral  Land  Well,  the  shipyards  now  in 
operation  are  turning  out  vessels  t  j  meet 
every  possible  wartime  or  p(  st-war  need  The 
standard  design  C-type  cargo  ships  and 
tankers  for  example,  are  fast,  efficient,  and 
economical  to  operate  And  the  rest  o,f  the 
ships  sliding  down  the  ways  under  our  ex- 
panded program  are  more  than  fit  for  foregn 
commerce  after  the  war  Tlie  Liberty  ships, 
during  the  era  of  world  reconstruction,  will 
be  capable  of  holding  their  own  on  less  com- 
petitive routes  than  those  on  whifih  the 
standard  types  will  sail  But  everyone  of 
these  vessels  is  seaworthy,  both  technically 
and  commercially  and  will  play  a  vital  part  in 
our  maritime  commerce  when  the  shooting 
ends 

Now.  we  have  or  will  have  the  ships  I 
suppose  you  are  Interested  In  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  keep  their  hulls  filled'' 
Mr  Granik  I  am  sure  we  all  are 
Admiral  Land  The  Maritime  Commission's 
after-the-war  program  is  based  on  the  sound 
policy  which  the  President  has  enunciated  on 
a  number  of  occasions.  He  maintains  and 
we  heartily  agree  that  the  United  States  must 
reassume  and  maintain  our  rightful  posi- 
tion on   every  essential  trade  route  lor  our 


foreign  commerce  We  fell  sound  asleep  after 
the  last  war  in  more  ways  than  one  Ycii 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  there  will  be  :.o 
snoozing  this  time.  To  the  public  eye.  :)■" 
gigantic  effort  to  meet  the  immiediate  r.etds 
of  defense  m^ay  have  obscured  the  plans 
already  m  operation  to  prevent  a  slump 
when  we  are  no  longer  forced  to  defer. d  our 
homes  and  our  liberties 

The  war,  Mr  Granik,  ha.s  br^^.u^ht  us  a 
tremendous  amount  of  foreign  trade  Much 
of  that  We  mii.st  and  will  retain  Ne^v  mar- 
kets fcr  cur  exports  must  ar.d  will  be  found. 
Experience  is  a  great  teacher  Certainly  we 
have  learned  that  we  cannot  assemble  a  great 
production  machine  such  a.s  is  now  taking 
.-hape  fcr  the  defeat  cf  Hitler  ar.d  then  sud- 
denly dism.antle  it  when  the  emergeiicy  has 
parsed  Aft'-'r  ihis  war  the  United  States 
will  have  the  proper  shipping  facilities  to 
place  It  on  a  competitive  parity  with  all  ths 
other  nations  of  the  world  'Then  we'll  go 
aft^>r  the  bussne.^s,  and  well  get  it,  I  think 
that  answers  your  question 

Mr  Granik,  Thank  you.  Admiral,  it  does. 
N>.,w  we  haie  the  ships  and  we  have  the 
trade  necessary  to  keep  them  in  operation. 
or  at  le.ist  the  promise  of  it.  where  are  we 
gome  to  get  the-  mar.pcwer  to  operate  the 
vessels''  After  ail.  you  are  completing  a  ship 
a  day  but  what  are  we  doing  to  train  men  to 
man  these  ships' 

Admiral  Land  The  M.iritim.'  Ccmraisslon 
has  one  entire  d:vi.-ion  devoted  exclusively  to 
training  ships'  officer-  and  seamen.  With 
cur  present  facilities,  plus  whatever  additions 
we  n^y-Tnake  from  time  to  tim.e.  we  will 
have  tri^^ed  lut  3  500  deck  officers  and  engi- 
neers and  15  000  seamen  by  the  end  of  1943. 
I'\-e  seen  hundreds  of  these  applicants  for 
vacancies  in  (;ur  cadet  and  seamen  schools, 
and  they're  as  hardv  a  lo^^king  bunch '  of 
youngsters  as  I've  ev -r  seen  They're  tomor- 
row's heroes,  suna  and  unsui  g  m  the  making. 

Mr  Granik  H~\v  do  you  frain  all  these  fine 
youn:j   .American*    Admiral? 

Admiral  Land  Shore  stations  for  classroom 
work  and  land  drills  are  maintained  by  the 
Commission  on  all  three  coasts  A  major  part 
of  the  training  period  is  spent  at  sea  aboard 
reguLir  commercial  ves--p!s  The  boys  learn 
while  they  work,  witli  good  pay  to  boot.  At 
the  mom.ent  we  are  seeking  "nlistments  fcr 
seaman  training  We  want  men  desirous  of 
doing  sc^mething  for  their  ccuutry  m  its  time 
rf  emergency,  and  of  preparing  for  a  lifetime 
career  After  all,  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present  If  anyone  new  listening  is  between 
the  ases  cf  18  and  23.  without  physical  de- 
fects, a  citizen,  and  the  possessor  of  a  gram- 
mar-school education,  write  rne  United  States 
Maritime  Ccm.misston,  Washington.  D  C  and 
we'll  tell  ycu  the  rest  We  want  men  who 
mean  busine-s,  but  it  won't  ct  anv  harm  to 
state  that  during  the  6  months  training 
period  you  will  be  paid  $21  a  month  with  your 
keep  free.  If  ycu  make  the  grade  and"  are 
graduated,  you  start  at  $72  50  a  month  plus 
board  and  bonuses.  And  wartime  b'~:nuse3 
pull  that  pay  minimum  up  »c  amund  $200  a 
month. 

The  United  States  needs  ships  cinci  mt-i.  r  r 
the  merchant  marine.  Mr  Granik  And  it  is 
getting  them.     Let's  make  it  full  speed  ahead. 

Mr  Granik.  Thank  ycu.  Admiral  Land,  fcr 
your  very  excellent  description  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States  as  a  maritime  power. 

Admiral  Land    And  thank  ycu.  Mr    Granik. 

THE    FIFTH    IN    A    SERIES    OF    RACIO    BROADC.VSTS 

THEODORE  GRANIK,  CHAIRMAN  AMERIC.\N 
FORfM  OF  THE  ATR.  INTERVIEWS  FLOYD  OOLrM, 
DIRECTOR,  CO?>rTR.^CT  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION  OF 
OFFICE    OF    PRODUCTION     MANAGEMENT 

The  Announcer  What  price  defense''  In 
cooperation  with  the  Office  fcr  Emergency 
Management,  Mutual  presents  another  pro- 
gram in  a  series  of  ofl-the-record  interviews 
with  leading  defen.se  officials  Our  purpose  in 
this  public-service  feature  is  to  bring  ycu  an- 


swers to  some  of  the  significant  questions  that 
men  and  Women  eversrwhere  are  asking  about 
our  war  e9ort.  Tonight's  program  deals  with 
the  part  little  business  plays  in  the  victory 
program.  The  man  who  conducts  these  in- 
terviews. Who  will  ask  the  questions  you  want 
answered,  is  Theodore  Granik,  well-known 
attorney  and  chairman  of  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  His  guest  tonight  is  Mr. 
Fioyd  Odlvm,  Director,  Contract  Distribution 
Division  You  can  obtain  copies  of  the  What 
Price  Defetnse?  series,  by  writing  to  Theodore 
Granik,  cere  WOL,  -Washington.  D  C  And 
now  here  Is  Mr   Granik.  our  John  Q  Public. 

Mr.  Granik  Mr.  Odium,  now  that  our 
country  is  actually  at  war.  what  happens  to 
your  plans  with  respect  to  small  business? 
Are  they  pigeonholed  for  the  duration? 

Mr  OdL)U. I  Not  at  all.  Ted.  Now  that  we 
are  actually  ct  war,  fighting  the  three  most 
evil  and  i-eacherous  forces  in  world  history, 
America  needs  its  small-business  structure 
more  thac  ever.  Tonight  it's  not  so  much 
a  question  of  ou.  saving  small  business  but 
rather  ote  of  small  business  saving  the 
country 

Mr  Grinik  Some  people  have  asked  me 
why  you  consider  small  business  so  impor- 
tant. Aftier  all.  they  point  out,  it's  the  big 
fellows  wjio  turn  out  the  guns,  tanks,  and 
planes 

Mr.  OotUM  That  is  perfectly  true  Eut 
tanks  anil  planes  and  all  other  military 
equipment  are  not  made  of  a  few  pieces — 
there  are  thousands  of  parts  that  must  be 
put  together  to  make  the  finished  product. 
T"nat's  where  many  of  the  little  manufac- 
turing pltnts  can  best  serve  today,  making 
the  parts  that  feed  the  big  plants  for  the  big 
Job  of  assembly. 

Mr.  Granik.  Isn't  that  a  questlor  of  sub- 
contractiilg,  Flojd?  But  before  ycu  answer 
that,  I'm  sure  some  of  out  listeners  would 
like  to  htar  you  explain  Just  what  a  sub- 
contract ifc.  — 

Mr  OntuM.  A  subcontract.  Ted,  is  an 
order  fro»n  one  company,  usually  a  big 
manufacturer,  for  parts  or  subassemblies 
from  another  Perhaps  a  better  name  for 
the  system  is  farming  out  work.  Large 
plants  th|t  can  assemble  big  weapons,  like 
ships,  tanjcs,  and  planes,  get  contracts  from 
the  armed  services  for  the  completed  Items. 
Then  they  get  smaller  firms  to  make  some 
of  the  blfs  and  pieces  for  them  under  sub- 
contracts.^ The  big  manufacturer  puts  tlie 
bits  and  pieces  together  in  his  own  plant. 
The  Uttl*  fellow  thus  makes  a  priceless 
contribution  on  a  big  Job  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  cfc  himself 

Mr.  On^UM.  The  production  of  the  big 
plant  is  sjjeeded  up,  and  the  day  when  Ja- 
pan's assaiult  upon  us  shall  be  punish?d.  is 
brought  that  much  nearer.  Then,  of  cource. 
in  a  militiiry  sense,  the  Uttle  manufacturing 
plants  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  the 
country,  aire  '.ess  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack 
and  even  if  one  shou'.l  be  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  disruptive  effects  are  net 
nearly  as  great  as  would  be  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  larger  plants. 

Mr  Grawik  Well,  that  makes  subcontract- 
ing pretty  essential  in  our  war  effort,  doesn't 
it,  Floyd'  And  I  suppose  we're  doing  a  lot 
of  it. 

Mr.  Odlum  It  is  essential.  Ted,  and  we're 
doing  a  Idt  of  it.  but  not  half  enough.  And 
this  is  definitely  no  time  for  halfway  meas- 
ures. Tht  Axis  forces  have  a  6-year  start  on 
us.  They're  gambling  that  we  cannot  in- 
crease our  production  fast  enough  to  catch 
up  and  stop  them.  We  can  do  it  and  we  will, 
by  spreading  armament  Jobs  into  thousands 
of  additiotial  qualified  plants,  through  more 
subcontracts  and  mere  orders  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  suitable  smaller 
firms. 

Mr.  GraMk.  And  that  brings  us  right  back 
to  your  division.  Your  official  title,  as  I  ur.- 
derstand  it.  is  Director  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
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Uibution  Division  cf  Office  cf  Production 
Management.  Could  we  gather  from  that, 
you  have  a  lot  to  do  with  passing  cur  con- 
tracts? 

Mr  Odlum  Nc  Ted.  my  division  has  no 
contract -making  powers  whatsoever.  Au- 
thcrlty  to  enter  inio  actual  contracts  rests 
with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  The 
Maritime  Commission,  and  other  purchasing 
organizations  of  the  Government — where  it 
belongs.  Our  Job  is  to  help  them  find  the 
manufacturing  plants  they  need  and,  in  turn, 
to  help  the  small  factories  find  the  Govern- 
ment procurement  offices  and  the  big  war- 
goods  contractcrs  who  have  work  they  can 
do.  We're  scmethlng  like  a  matrimonial 
agency,  introducing  factories  to  Jobs.  Ai'er 
that,  it's  up  to  the  manufacturer  to  convince 
the  procurement  officer  or  the  prune  con- 
tractor that  he  ought  to  eel  the  crd«r. 

Mr  Granik  We  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
'  aobut  saving  little  business.  Someone 
raised  the  point  a  few  days  aeo  that  the  im- 
iportant  Job  now  was  to  save  the  coun'ry 
•  •  •  that  there  was  not  time  to  devote 
attention  to  any  particular  group  Hew 
wp^iUd  you  answer  that  objection? 

Mr  Odlum  Id  like  to  answer  that  by  re- 
p^^hp  £gain,  Ted.  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
new  cf  saving  little  business  Jiast  for  that 
sake  alone.  I  believe,  and  I  believe  strongly, 
that  tmall  business  is  very  necessary  as  a 
part  of  our  whole  productive  effort — essen- 
tial civilian  as  well  a.<=  militan.-.  Remember 
this.  There  are  nearly  200.000  manxifactur- 
Ing  plants  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  strewn  across 
the  United  States.  Of  that  nuoiber,  70  per- 
cent employ  20  people  or  less. 

In  other  words,  there  are  three  or  four  times 
as  many  small  manufacturers  as  there  are 
big  fellows  We  need  that  productive  ca- 
pacity desperately — we  need  It  for  arma- 
ments and  we  need  it  for  essential  civilian 
goods.  Many  of  these  smaller  plants  are 
adapted  to  the  Job  of  making  bits  and  pieces 
for  war  weapons.  For  the  safety  cf  this  No- 
tion the  owners  of  such  plants  must  use  all 
the  ingenuity  they  possess  to  convert  them  as 
quickly  as  poeelble  to  war  work.  Other  small 
plant*  can  step  right  in  and  take  ever  needed 
civilian  production  that  is  new  occupying 
larger  Incllitles  well  suited  to  arm?  making. 
Through  our  field  offices  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  we  are  helping  manufacturers  decide 
what  Jobs  they  are  best  fitted  to  tackle  But 
we  cannot  reach  theni  all  overnight  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  small  plants  must  not  be 
allowed  to  shut  i'  .n  pending  the  time  when 
a  wi  e  decision  can  be  made  as  to  the  role 
each  must  play  Net  only  because  we  need 
their  productive  power  Ted.  but  because 
many  communities  depend  solely  on  the 
small  plants  for  their  support.  Close  these 
plants  down  and  you  have  paralyzed  a  whcle 
town:  multiply  that  many  times  and  ycu 
have  disrupted  our  entire  economy.  And  I 
am  sure  that  ycu  and  all  cur  listeners  will 
agree  that  we  have  enough  on  cur  hands  new 
without  taking  en  the  problems  cf  destitute 
towns 

Mr  Granik  We  certainly  have,  Mr.  Odium, 
but  hew  are  ycu  going  to  keep  these  plants 
going  if  we  don't  have  th    materials? 

Mr  Odlum.  That,  of  course,  is  the  problem. 
Materials  needed  for  war  production  must  not 
be  used  for  anything  else.  Materials  needed 
for  essential  civilian  economy  must  not  be 
used  for  frills  and  tone&sentials  But  there 
are  materials  In  varying  degrees  for  essential 
civilian  production.  E.nd  in  this  field,  it  seems 
to  me.  can  be  found  the  answer  to  small 
business  No  one  wants  to  hurt  small  busi- 
ness The  Office  of  Production  Management 
is  sympathetically  studying  this  whole  ques- 
Uon 

Mr  C.ramk  A.-.(ifc  from  the  basic  problem 
of  gelling  mater. ais  to  the  small-ccmmunity 
plant,  isn't  the:<^  s'  ine  way  that  they  can 
pool  their  faciLties,  and  thus  be  in  a  better 
position  to  contract  direct  witli  the  Govern- 


ment, or  at  least  t)c  in  a  po»-.ucn  to  handle 
larger  subcontracts? 

Mr  Odlum.  Yes,  Ted:  there  is  and  it  is  new 
being  done  Some  concerns  which  Individ- 
ually aren't  large  enough  to  handle  a  con- 
tract or  even  .  rubcontract.  are  getting  to- 
gether and  organizing  a  defense  production 
association.  "Then  they  go  after  war  work 
together  and  parcel  the  bus  and  pieces  cut 
among  themselves  Any  manufacturers  in- 
terested m  forming  pools  like  this  ought  to 
get  in  touch  with  one  of  cur  fiv  d  offices  You 
know,  we've  set  up  nearly  100  field  offices  in 
Inilustrial  centers  throughout  the  country, 
and  were  opening  mere  as  fast  as  we  can 
They  are  staffed  with  experienced  production 
men  and  engineers  who  can  provide  infcrma- 
ticn  and  guidance.  Any  manufacturers  in- 
terested in  forming  pocls  like  this  ought  to 
get  m  touch  with  one  of  those  offices.  They 
Will  learn  hew  to  go  about  it  without  getting 
Into  trouble  with  the  antitrust  laws 

Mr  Granik  That  ccmes  under  the  heading 
of  sound  business  Floyd  Bvu  her.'  is  another 
problem  that  confronts  small  concerns  How 
can  the  manufacturer  who  employs,  say.  20 
men  find  out  what  the  Government  needs 
that  he  can  make? 

Mr  Odlum  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
that.  Ted:  and  Just  recently  we  have  developed 
another  very  efltectlve  measure  designed  to 
ease  that  prcblem  We  have  put  veritable 
catalogs  of  needed  defense  equipment  and 
parts  on  wheels  and  sent  them  over  the  coun- 
try in  three  special  trains  so  that  the  men 
of  little  industry,  whose  accumulated  skills 
turned  out  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners, 
stoves,  and  baby  buggies,  can  now  see  the 
pieces  that  go  to  ma'Ke  tanks,  guns,  and 
planes  and  decide  for  themselves  what  they 
can  do  to  help  achieve  victory. 

Mr  Granik  Have  you  had  any  tangible  re- 
sults from  that  program'' 

Mr.  Odlum  Results,  Ted'  All  Industry 
knows  about  the  results.  These  traveling 
maiket  place  exhibits  have  clarified  the  status 
ol  thousands  of  manufacturers  Some  knew 
now  that  they  are  destined  for  defense  work: 
others  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  It  and 
must  lock  to  civilian  needs  to  keep  their 
plants  busy. 

Mr.  Granlk  Well.  Floyd,  can  you  give  us  an 
actual  illustration  of  these  results  you  speak 
of? 

Mr  Odlum  Indeed  1  can  Here  is  a  good 
ex^n.ple  The  special  trains  had  not  been  cut 
5  days  before  the  Navy  reported  finding  long- 
sought  and  badly  needed  sources  of  supply. 
At  Wilmington.  Del  ,  Navy  Aeronautics  found 
17  sctirces  for  material  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  difficult"  class.  At  Providence.  R  I  . 
the  Navy  reported  finding  4.000  to  6  OCO  Jew- 
elry workers  whose  Jobs  might  be  saved  by 
employment  on  heavy  needles  and  aircraft 
tie  rods.  The  trains  are  Just  one  cf  the  ways 
we've  figured  cut  to  save  the  Uttle  fellow 
travel  tickets  and  shoe  leather  Instead  of 
making  nim  chase  around  the  ccuntry  from 
one  big  company  to  another,  looking  for  sub- 
contract work,  we're  getting  the  big  manufac- 
turer to  go  see  him  in  his  own  home  town. 
And  It  has  the  added  advantage  of  keeping 
them  both  out  of  Washington 

Now,  Ted,  I'd  like  to  turn  the  tables  here 
for  a  minute  and  ask  ycu  a  question.  What 
would  you  say  if  I  tcld  you  through  the  co- 
operation of  our  Division  cf  Contract  Dis- 
tribution, we  will  soon  launch  a  ship  at  Den- 
ver. Colo  ? 

Mr,  Gr.^nik  Why  Floyd,  Id  say  you  broke 
under  the  strain  Everyone  knows  that  Den- 
ver is  a  mile  high,  and  that  it  is  miles  from 
any  waterway 

Mr.  Odlum  I  grant  all  that.  Ted  except 
the  part  of  my  breaking  under  the  strain. 
Denver  is  way  up  In  the  mountains— I  lived 
there  for  some  time — but  nevertheless  we  are 
going  to  ha%'e  launchliie  reremonies  in  that 
city.     Here's  hew  it  happened 

Adn.:r;-1  Ij<-  f  t  ]r.  \  u  ■^■r-v'h.rc  en  this 
pr  g:.-.;..    i.-.;;    v.-.t.k    uiv<.^'v   la;.;..a'-.:.g   tbips 


-  and  this  case  will  bear  hltn  cut.  Through 
cur  Division  of  Ccntract  Distribution  office 
In.  Denver  we  have  t>ee;-.  stjccessfiil  m  obtair.- 
mg  for  15  Ccloradc  fabricators  a  large  Jch  cf 
fabricating  hulls  for  24  escort  ships  being 
constructed  by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
1  These  materials,  when  fabricated  will  have  a 
launching  in  Denver  and  then  be  taken  over 
the  Continental  Divide,  which  is  more  than 
I  14.000  feet  In  altuude  and  down  the  west 
slope  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Mare  Islai.d  N..vy 
Yard  on  the  Pacific  for  asseantly 

Mr   Granik    Well,  that  c«rtair.ly  is  a  glow- 

I    ing  example  cf  American  resourcefulness  and 

ingenuity.     These   ship?   probably   will    have 

'    been   the   first   to  be   launched  twice,   wont 

they? 

Mr  Odlum.  Yes.  Ted  The  Denver  launch- 
ing will  feature  a  lx)itle  cf  sncw  water  from 
Pike's  Peak  smashed  across  the  fabricated 
parts  and  when  the  boats  hit  the  water  un- 
doubtedly they  will  get  the  usual  shower  cf 
champaign. 

Mr  Granik  Wliat  of  those  production 
clinics  we've  t>een  hearing  about,  have  they 
also  proved  effective? 

Mr  Odlum  We  ve  had  get-toeetht  r<  rf 
prime  contractors  and  small  business  men  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Los  Ai.celes. 
and  other  cities.  They've  put  thousands  of 
firms  on  the  road  to  subcontracts  The  big 
manufacturer  shovi-s  the  little  manufacturer 
samples  or  blueprints  of  the  pieces  he  ivreds, 
and  the  little  man  figures  whether  his  ma- 
chines can  do  the  trick,  and  often  they  come 
to  terms  right  there. 

Mr  Granik.  What  results  did  you  crt  frcm 
the  production  clinic  ycu  held  recently  In 
San  Francisco? 

Mr  Odlum  It's  too  early  now  t'  s;,y  ju.-t 
how  much  good  it  did,  but  we  ki  ow  -hat 
more  than  4.000  small  maiiufacturfrs  rnlked 
turkey  with  well  over  a  hundred  bie  d'  fense 
producers.  And  th.  t.i:  contractcr^  were 
looking  for  plants  to  help  them  Besides 
that,  the  little  man  got  to  know  Army  and 
Navy  officers  who  place  orders  all  the  time. 
and  men  from  our  own  field  offices 

Mr  Granik.  In  other  words,  the  c'.ir.ic  idea 
is  a  good  one 

Mr.  Odlum  Yes;  we  ha\ie  definitely  proved 
that  pcint.  With  the  help  of  the  countni's 
manufacturers  we're  pomp  to  put  on  mort 
than  200  major  clinics  next  ye?r  and  a  lot 
more  little  ones  for  smaller  towns  But  wo 
don't  want  to  run  big  contractors  racred  w:tli 
invitations  to  a  dozen  different  clinics  ut  the 
st.me  time,  go  we're  working  out  an  (  rderly 
plan  We  are  divldme  the  country  mt  :cur 
big  regions  and  organizing  a  clinic  in  each 
region.  That  will  give  us  four  major  clinics  a 
i»eek  In  that  way  big  busines-  ;tnd  little 
btisiness  can  do  much  to  brine  Hitle:  tc  his 
knees. 

Mr.  Granik  W.,,,t  i-.bcut  the  fin.-.ncial 
asp>ect8  of  defense  production?  Has  the  Con- 
tract Distributlcn  Di\isicn  given  any  thought 
to  the  manufacturers  who  have  plant  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  orders  but  no  capital 
and  who  for  some  reason  or  other  c.^n  t  get 
the  capital  from  regular  banking  Insti-u'ions'' 
Can  you  help  that  man  In  any  way 

Mr  Odlum.  Yes:  we  have  been  making  a 
study  of  this  very  situation  Of  course,  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  can  make  some  of 
these  loans  that  banks  are  unable  to  make 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is 
prepared  to  give  particular  attention  to  such 
requests. 

In  addition,  our  division  is  consldeMr.^i  ask- 
ing Congress  to  make  a  specific  apprcpnaticn 
to  be  used  for  such  needful  purpcsts  Any 
plant  owner  who  is  up  against  it  f'.r  funds 
should  consult  his  regular  banker  first  and 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  or  R  F  C— ar.d  he 
might  well  also  consult  our  neare^t  field  office 
rf  the  Contract  Distribution  Division.  Our 
main  State  offices  ha-,  e  men  giMng  their  whole 
time  t^  this  problen: 
Mj.  Uranik.  Thauii  i^'a,  iU   Oaruax. 
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The  Most  Essential  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 


Thursday.  December  18   (legislative  day 
of  Tucbdcy,  December  16) .  1941 


SERMON  BY  DR,   PETER  MARSHALL 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  sermon  delivered 
by  Dr.  Peter  Marshall,  pastor  of  the  New- 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
last  Sunday,  December  14,  1941. 

The  sermon  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
most  essential  freedom.  It  deals  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  heard  a  better  or 
more  appropriate  sermon.  It  certainly 
Is  a  timely  discourse.  It  is  comparatively 
short,  and  I  want  to  ask  each  and  every 
Senator  to  read  it.  Lam  sure  each  one 
who  does  will  be  piacj  I  called  it  to  his 
attention.  It  is  a  grand  contribution  to 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  our  Bill  of  Rights;  it 
is  a  wonderful  contribution  to  govern- 
ment, to  religion,  and  to  Americanism, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Since  we  la.'t  met  In  this  house  of  Gcd 
many  sudden  and  s-hockmg  things  have  liap- 
pened  As  cur  President  said,  'December  7 
Is  a  date  which  will  live  in  Infamy." 

A  dastardly  and  unprovoked  attack  has 
plunged  this  country  jnto  war.  Already  we 
can  feel  the  changes.  Nothing  seems  quite 
the  same.  There  is  a  sense  cf  unreality  abcut 
many  things,  a  certain  grimness  about  ether 
things,  and  in  the  atmosphere  a  quiet  pur- 
po.'sc  that  has  s<_)bered  us  all.  The  ba-e 
treachery  of  the  enemy  has  filled  us  all  with 
a  ccld  anger  and  resentment,  and  we  are 
united  in  mdignuion  and  a  strong  determi- 
nauon  to  defend  ourselves  and  the  liberties 
we  held  dear 

Our  freedom  is  at  staice  Freedom — net  a 
very  big  word,  but  my  how  much  It  em- 
braces     What  is  freedom :> 

There  recently  came  into  my  hands  a  defi- 
nition: -Freedom  Is  a  man  lifting  a  gate  latch 
at  du.-k  and  sitting  for  a  while  on  the  porch, 
smoking  his  pipe  before  he  goes  to  bed      It  is 
the  violence  of  an  argument  outside  an  elec- 
tion poll;    It   is  the  righteous   anger  of   the 
pulpits.    It  IS  the  warm  laughter  of  a  girl  on 
a  park  bench      It  is  the  rush  of  a  tram  over 
tl-f-  continent   and  the  unafraid  faces  cf  peo- 
ple   looking    out    ihe    windows      It    Is   ail    the 
hcwdys  in  the  world  and  all  the  helloes.     It 
Is  IX)rcthy  Thcmpsim   asking  for  war;    it   is 
Gen    Hugh   S    Jchnson  asking  Her  to  keep 
quiet.     It    Is    ycu    trying    to    remember    the 
words  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner.     It  la  the 
sea    breaking  on   w.de   sands  somewhere   and 
the  shoulders  cf  ii  mountain  supporting  the 
sky     It  is  the  air  you  fill  your  lungs  with 
and  the  dirt  that  is  your  garden.     It  is  a  man 
cursing  all  ccps.     It  is  the  absence  of  appre- 
hension  at   the  sound  of   approaching  foot- 
steps outside  your  closed  door.     It  is  your  hot 
resentment  of  intrigue,  the  tilt  of  your  chin, 


and  the  tightening  of  your  lips  sometimes. 
It  is  all  the  thmg.s  ycu  do  and  want  to  keep 
on  doing.  It  Is  all  the  things  ycu  feel  and 
cannot  help  feeling.     Freedom— it   Is  ycu," 

It  IS  quite  fitting  therefore,  that  the  church 
should  rememt)er  the  one-hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  B;!l  of 
Rights,  Ratification  was  completed  on  De- 
cember 15,  1791.  Thus  for  a  century  and  a 
half  It  has  been  estatali~hed  that  "Ccngress 
-•^hall  make  no  law  respectir.g  an  e=t,tb;i*h- 
ment  of  religion,  or  proh;b:ti:.'j  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof," 

This  anniversary  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, for,  after  all,  it  is  the  thir.j*  guaran- 
teed m  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve. 

Before  the  BUI  of  Ri^'hts  was  r,,'.:;ed,  ever 
since  the  first  settlers  came  to  tht>e  shores 
seeking  that  liberty,  they  braved  ail  kinds  of 
danger,  they  gave  up  all  t  .e  things  that 
other  men  hold  dear  in  order  to  find  and 
enjoy  this  mo^t  essential  of  our  freedoms, 
namely,  religious  liberty,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  It  is  not  always  given  its  rightful 
place  at  the  head  of  the  li;;t  of  freedoms. 
The  others  follow  it  and  depe  id  upon  It,  and 
were  it  not  for  reliijlous  freec.om.  the  others 
could  not  exist.  Religious  :reednm  is  the 
most  essential  because  it  is  basic,  it  is  man's 
attempt  to  set  up  his  fiindaniental  relation- 
ships with  the  universe 

In  the  Declaration  of  Indepnide:;cp,  the  13 
States  together  held  as  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  'endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain  unalienable  rights  "  It  is  the  recogni- 
tion cf  the  endowment  by  God  that  is  "the 
bas;.>  of  the  further  guarantiee  m  tlie  Bi!'  of 
Rights. 

The  founding  fathers  soucht  freedom,  not 
from  law  but  freedom  m  lav\ ;  not  freedom 
from  government  but  freed,  .ti  m  govern- 
ment: not  freedom  from  speech  but  freedom 
m  speech;  not  freedom  from  the  press  but 
freedom  in  the  press;  not  fre.^dom  from  re- 
ligion but  freedom  m  reli^ncn 

The  state  may  by  due  prccc=s  cf  law  cur- 
tail the  freedom  of  a  citizen  at  several  points. 
It  may  direct  how  he  shall  bu;.-  and  sell,  and 
for  what  prices.  It  may  deflni>  the  limits  of 
his  movements  and  decree  whaher  or  not  he 
shall  travel  abroad.  It  may  u:-.der  some  cir- 
cumstances use  his  property  cr  even  take  it 
away.  It  may  even  take  liis  life  if  he  de- 
stroys the  life  cf  ancther.  Bit  it  may  not 
tell  him  how  he  must  wrr-h;p  cr  that  he  shall 
not  worship  as  he  chon^e^,  jt  may  not  bring 
force  to  bear  upon  him  to  repeat"  a  dictated 
prayer,  to  clasp  his  hands  in  ordered  peti- 
tions. It  may  net  compel  hitn  to  read  the 
Bible.  It  must  net  prohibit  him  from  so 
doing  It  may  net  by  secret  police  or  storm 
troopers  make  him  adopt  any  particular  form 
cf  worship  nor  prevent  him  from  following 
the  form  he  chc=.<e==  for  himself  In  the  realm 
of  religion  he  is  free 

The  Constitution  and  the  3ill  of  Rights 
would  seem  to  infer  that  h.>  w::i  worship  God 

in  some  way,  and  it  guarantees  to  him  liberty 
to  dc  so  in  his  own  w.iy 

Now  this  was  not  a  gener..}U5  concession  on 
the  part  cf  a  group  of  patriots  incl.flerent  to 
religion,  to  the  interests  cf  a  small  religious 

minority,  Pecp'.e  who  had  fovght  for  inde- 
pendence, men  and  women  who  had  crossed 
the  hazardous  ocean  had  come  for  the  most 
part  for  the  very  things  the  IJiU  of  Rights 
guarantees,  and  they  had  com^  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  cf  any  hard-iup.  even  the  price 
of  life  Itself  to  be  able  to  live  at  peace  and  to 
worship  God  as  their  consciences  dicrated. 

These  are  days  in  which  we  have  become 
more  thoughtful  and  more  apprtciative  cf  rur 
heritage  since  we  have  seen  these  things*  de- 
nied one  by  one  to  other  peoples  ar,d  the 
lamps  of  the  human  freedoms  ac'ing  cut.  But 
we  best  defend  tho.se  privileges  which  are 
curs  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  ex?:cising  them 
for  it  is  true  spiritually  as  it  is  true  physically 


and  intellectually  that  that  which  Is  not  used, 
that  which  is  neglected  will  be  taken  away. 
There  is  a  terrible  atrophy  which  operates  In 
every  realnj  of  life  and  liberty.  A  neglected 
Bible,  unsaid  prayers,  a  holy  day  made  into  a 
holiday,  empty  pews,  and  neglected  churches 
are  a  stran|e  commentary  upon  a  people  who 
claim  to  cUerish  religious  freedom 

It  may  t*  that  we  in  America  have  Inter- 
preted reii|ious  freedom  to  mean  freedom 
from  religion.  That  is  how  It  would  seem  to 
be  Interpreted  in  many  of  our  schools. 

In  June  there  appeared  in  one  of  our 
women's  mfigazlTies  a  letter  which  was  writ- 
ten by  an  Undergraduate  to  the  president  of 
one  of  our  eastern^  universities,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  betraying  any  confidence  when  I 
say  that  the  author  of  this  letter  is  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  surgeon  in  Washington.  The 
letter  presants  the  dilemma  in  which  our 
young  peopUe  And  themselves  today. 

■'You.  sir.  were  brought  up  from  earliest 
childhood  In  an  atmosphere  of  traditional 
Christianity  and  democracy.  You  read, 
learned,  and  Inwardly  digested  the  Bible. 
Nearly  everj  Sunday  you  went  to  church,  and 
there  ycu  heard  and  believed  sermons  which 
postulated  the  divinity  of  Christ,  eternal 
principles  Of  right  and  wTong,  the  existence 
of  the  human  soul,  a  personal  God  and  a 
life  after  d«ath.  Thanks  to  your  early  train- 
ing, your  life  as  you  have  led  it  derives  Its 
meaning  lafgely  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
"During  srcur  youth  you  also  were  educated 
to  think  tliat  man  is  superior  to  animals, 
that  lie  is  b  free  agent  capable  of  choosing 
between  gocd  and  evU.  Loyalty  to  country 
was  an  ideal  you  came  to  cherish,  and  your 
schooling  qever  caused  you  to  dotrtflft'  that 
man  possesses  certain  inalienable  rights. 
Your  posititn  is  typical  of  your  generation. 
"But  what  about  us,  the  youth  Qt.An^rica? 
What  have  We  been  taught  to  reve*e'fn  the 
university  |ou  direct,  and  in  other  similar 
Institutions  throughout  the  land? 

"In  the  modern  college  it  is  probably  fair 
to  say  that  Christianity  has  progressively  lost 
its  grip  oa  young  minds.  You  may  have 
noticed  that,  unlike  you,  most  of  us  have 
scarcely  cvef  glanced  at  the  Bible,  When  our 
elders  refer  to  eternal  verities,  absolutist 
ethics,  we  are  likely  to  recall  the  lesson  your 
Instructors  In  sociclogy  have  driven  home^- 
that  moials.  are  relative  to  time  and  place. 
that  what  l^  good  in  one  socitny  is  bad  In' 
another.  Sijch  teaching  is  separated  only  by 
a  hair's  breajlth  from  the  view  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  sin.  Have  we  not  gleaned 
from  your  jvery  own  professors  of  natural 
science,  philosophy,  and  ancient  history  that 
religions  are.  the  product  cf  myth  and  super- 
stition and  liiat  men  create  gods  in  their  own 
image;  that  |  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
soul,  no  scientist  has  ever  Isolated  it  in  the 
laboratory? 

"Thanks  principally  to  you  and  to  your 
fellow  educators,  little  of  the  learning  we 
absorb  incliides  value  Judgments.  If  a  lec- 
ture seems  to  clash  with  traditional  belief 
discussion  c*  the  fact  Is  generally  omitted' 
Our  instructors  the  country  over  are  accus- 
tomed to  present  an  aloof  and  objective  In- 
terpretation of  their  material,  leaving  us 
alone  and  utaguided  to  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions and]  integrate  our  own  philosophies 
Therefore,  ai  one  spokesman  for  a  flounder- 
ing generation,  may  I  ask  your  help  in  an- 
swering so|ne  questions,  questions  so 
desperately  Important  to  us  that  the  whole 
course  of  our  lives  hangs  in  the  balance? 

"What  reason  is  there,  in  light  of  present 
knowledge,  for  continuing  to  accept  any  form 
of  Christianity?  If  the  implications  of  mod- 
ern  educaticti  are  what  they  appear  to  be 
was  not  Jesos  of  Nazareth  an  ordinary  hu- 
man whose  naive  outpourings  reveal  a  sad 
Ignorance  of  politics  and  economics,  whose 
precepts  constitute  a  fanatical  repudiation  of 
human  nature  as  your  subordinates  have 
taught  us  to  View  it?    If  it  is  correct  to  infer 
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«__  .„    lli»t  sin  U  nonexistent,  why 

should  we  culuvate  any  resuaiiits  or  toier- 
fje  ar.y  iivhib;;:cE.f?  II  tiie  teachiii^  in 
Amer-.can  halls  cf  leArr.ing  are  ralid.  will  yon 
kindly  pcmt  cut  ite  fallacy  m 

-The    food    old    rule     •     •     •     e-£    simple 
plan. 
That  thry  sbouU    tak;  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  c*a 

If  men  are  but  aromals.  why  net  treat 
them  as  such'  An  6c:m&l  has  nc  r^hts. 
The  Uw  amcng  animils  Is  the  law  rf  the 
rrrcne  If  mar.  :«  a  slave  to  determinism. 
Incapable  cf  a  free  choice  wba:  is  the  value 
or  t^e  tiallct.  tr-^".  by  ;ury,  ar.d  c.\'J  Lberties 
m  eeneral'  If  tiiere  u-  nc  natural  law  :n  the 
UE^Tert*.  hew  dc  you  jjetJy  thote  inalien- 
able T-^hls  which  the  Declarau^n  cf  lr.de- 
p«rideoc«  asser.s  men  to  peases*?  If  psatrl- 
ctic  fervcT  Is  j-js*  a  mir.ife**a-i^r:  cf  an  'en- 
larced  mbailsir.  •srhy  dc  yrt:  tii:nk  AmerJca 
is  «   r-i:  defending' 

Perscnally  I  fail  to  understand  bow  ycu. 
or  any  oth*r  relieve  p-esadent.  can  expect  uc 
ic  become  atv-r  ■  Chi.*T.aas  and  democrat* 
mhen  Uie  v..  .  Vv -folates  on  which  these 
fa:;h£  are  supj.>:*<d  tc  rest  are  daily  under- 
mined m  the  c'.sssrocra 

-Seme  of  o-JT  elder*  hare  won<iered  why 
we  are  not  rtyrrr  e^c-ited  over  to^all tarUin 
^gTe»icn  and  rj-:.:-s.-:f  f  But  for  rocst 
G<  OF  the  :t.tcri_at-^r^.  =  ._.:..  :  s  iiiumaifly 
a  cmse  ol  one  grcup  of  anim*.-?  »  ■  ui  right* 
or  free  wu:  tcr.urmg  &r  .  •  ci.up  cl  the 
K%m»  treed  Nc  Proin:::  •  ;  f-rt-s  cf  faith 
and  sacnftcie!  eeal  b-j-y.  ::.  cur  be&rts  Oar 
wtri3T-w«?hT  adherer^c*  tc  ChntttanitT  and 
demccrgrr  paies  into  no'.h.ntne*  alooeside 
the  incredibie  de-FC-w  n  of  German  youths 
to  the  Naz:  creed  Y  i:  may  as  we.l  lace  ibe 
brj:?  f»c:  'h«t  cut  e<,ucauon  has  made  the 
diSerence  be'we^n  ■'j*  md  you  fax  more  decp- 
s-^.ting   aad  re-.cluticnary  than  any  normal 

var-.aticr.  in  ger,e-?*lc".«  

"Our  sj':t:atJcr  "  =  '  --'f^  r-owTj  more  se- 
rious thai3  TOU  :^rf-«  V-ur  ieneration  must 
50cn  pess  en  t<;>  cur  liar.ds  -Jie  tcrch  :;f  de- 
EDOcr«cy  and  Chr.^tiai.iiy  Crai  heart*  tinp*l 
us  tc  be  faiU^ful  tc  that  trust,  bu;  our  iieuui* 
that  ycu  have  Griped  ccniii.cn  may  decree 
otherwise  .^^'  n:.e:.  -.-..rJE..  as  nr.?!!  Mew  the 
coemo*  and  human  nsture  sc  'hrr  must  act 
And  when  xi-.e  time  c^me?  fer  u«  tc  ac*  we 
may  embitter  voui  derl.ninp  %ejr>  'A-  -  . 
destroy  'he  '.ibertl  ra  'j's  --Aari  wr.cr.  ;.--i- 
taaa  ft-^'Ligce-ci  d^^r.  •;,-    :c^.  'ne  ages 

"li  we  are  :c  oe  ;avec.  C-i:  ejc^rs  m'^t 
umatx  u«  '-o  harmc-i--Zi  --ur  educ.-,-.  i-  -  .vh  ihe 
Gki  fi;-.ti  Per.'-aps  ^  iu  w^ill  sa}  ti-st  ever-y 
Indi'r.dual  shcv/.i  r-trr'e  cr-^r.^^e^usly  with 
the  facts  bT  b:--^.'  '•  ■  '^  *-  '^  <^ 
Ihlnkine  for  is  Qa  u  s.  ^.  r.  ..irely  with 
an  the  nchr.ess  ^'.  yt'-^r  txrer.fncf  with  all 
TCUr  ach:eten:e:i--»  yc  :  .' :  :  "'  "S  Uke  you 
can  a:  east  c.mme:-.  .-.  r  -  --  th«  de- 
mcralizing  naiuiaUs-i  ai-ci  :e.i.ivi£Ei  that 
nzjie:  us  impc-.en:  :;  race  -.he  present  wcr.d 
CTifis     It  vcV.i  ^^r  ♦hJt  .\r-.er;ca  ha*  ctst« 

need  fcr  a  brsnd-ne*  hurr.ai.ita.'nan  philos- 
ophy b«s*d  upcn  n::<)err,  develcpmer.ts  In 
the  arte  and  «cjer.c«  CAllcrm  yruth  cannot 
conjure  up  »uct  a  phi:06ophy  withcut  guid- 

-If  cur  GuUock  is  €  rer  tc  rise  alx\e  a  seJlili 
materialism  acmetiCT.  scmewhere.  we  must 
fix>d  an  anrwer  to  ot.r  qucrccns  " 

1  arc  quite  »ure  that  what  this  student 
'  :=  -  tten  tc  the  Dresden:  cf  his  univer- 
.  •-.  :  pl.es  tc  a  ereit  ciany  schocls  and  col- 
)e$€£    tr.rcuE.-iout   our  ccuntry. 

M  r-s  'Vjier.tJ  ae  poMUvelj  pcecocAous 
■a-'.  ...  :  .  ,..  Ht:  ..ngTsay.  Steinbeck,  and 
E^xst:  L\.\  i-'.  »v  !u:.y  Ignorant  cf  Mat- 
thew Mark,  and  Luk  Tbey  can  a::  pcliucal 
and  economic  cot nracns  bcth  radical  and 
ccr-s^-rTatl^e  with  eiithuKaem  skill  and  an 
r--\-  -i  r^n.iiarltT  with  the  facta,  but  in 
d- 1  •.:-£  rf,  gicr,  they  reree!  themsei-re*  to 
bt   -  ntuaily  lUner- :••*    h:.:.  ^s   U:   '^  things 


of  the  spint  axe  ccoeernr-.  :     .•:   ''-   :r.-   ..  __• 
of  moroca. 

Tina  Is  becauae.  s'  'Vf:;.  •>     ;.   k-     •-    rfii- 
gtec    hae   been  crowded    cut   vl    ;;  •  -«^r 

cumculum      In  cur  large  State  x.     .  .<.= 

one  can  fir.d  ccurw*  en  every: :  ..  :  ru 
philosophy  to  cheese  making  ::  i^  (.rls 
studying  adranced  eccncm:cs  tc  Xootbail 
beroe*  studying  dcmesuc  science  tut  there 
are  very  few  courses  on  reiipcn  E^en  m  our 
church  schools,  ccursea  ca  rehgicn  have 
usua.ly  sunk  tc  ac  inferlcr  and  unennabie 
academic  status 

It  must  net  be  assumed  hcwever  that  re- 
ligion has  been  enur'ly  baniahed  frcm  the 
campus  Prcfeaeors  of  literature  psychclogy. 
anLhropclo^.  ptxUcaafihy.  and  hisicry  could 
net  irr.crf  religion  If  they  wtnted  tc  And 
eren  gec!cc:st5.  physicists,  and  biclogKts.  as 
erery  coiiege  stu-leat  can  testify,  dc  dc:  suc- 
ceed in  eicludine  !t  from  their  lecture*  It 
it  amanng  hew  they  manaee  to  devise  op- 
pcrt-iniues  cl  dragging  ir.  rtligicn  In  order  tc 
air  the:r  cwn  opir^rne  sometimes  the  bril- 
liance cl  their  sarcasm,  scmetirr.rt  thtir  flip- 
pan:  sneers,  fcu:  m  far  too  mar.;.  cas<^  the 
straw  mac  which  stich  professors  delight  in 
tearing  :c  p:e-ces  bears  nc  resembLar.ce  what- 
ever tc  the  faith  the  ideals  and  the  ccnv.c- 
tiocs  which  are  chcrss.^ifd  t^-y  the  people  who 
knew  Gcd 

It  has  been  r  :  :u..y  :fcT;cu5  again 

and  again  th..:  »cn  ...men  whose  thrusts 
hare  been  the  sharpest  and  the  most  w:Tty 
Ijjow  leas:  abcu*  rellricn  Althctigh  -he  se- 
lected tcxtbock  .::<-»  -  .c^t  i  ecesMiniy  reflect  the 
beliefs  cf  the  pr^f- -H:r  ncr  indicate  the  ccn- 
tent  cf  his  cctirse  .;ever:he>as  it  is  a  rather 
good  ind;'-ft'  ••-  '  Wr,."-  •'^<^  t.--- ■•-'.r-e'sts 
thrcugh":::    'i-t    c   -..:  -f.    htt    -.r,.  :..:,k:      .^r.d 


'  stucei.'f    wf 

loeas  ■  i-a 
.  ur  ycui-c  P^  -  ►- ■ 
:  l.f  c 


.     s".r.i;   :    &    jTfcter 

xr.  g-  *  H  n.«-  .:;» e     '. 

re  being  planted  in  the 


>.y  a  bifcjf  against 


religion      Reuter  :-.::'    K?.-:    for  ir.rtarce. 


their   Ir.troducticr 
lieion   fc-   :r.    er 
unknc^"..    tLT-C   unc: 


and  unleas  the  Bible  if  a  "  *  '"  m  i>t. lining 
to  end  u-.'€-.-  J-'s-^is  C;.r.?t  v.-  .  T.i:  ...r  a 
lool.  unie.>-  1- •  :hurch  Iv-r  ■^i.ul:;  .-.  i.ur--.' 
",.--  I--;  ,1  '...•.:  and  a  fare*.  ;.^^  ^^...t  art 
.  :.  -.;;  live  forever  U:..r-.<  fcl. 
lii«;  ha*  t>e<i..  revealed  t-^  tr.ni:  :i  l  ..-cn-^^si 
and  deception,  the  h-u:r.ai  c-c;.  --  lu:  a 
bourse  in  which  the  ~-  -.  .*  -■  ---f  an,:;  :-■' 
human  brain  but  a  t^^..  aiiC  ar.  .niirunient 
which   the   human  soul  t^Li.:    -s* 

In  the  name  of  God.  in  itr  :  iir.e  :1  truth. 
In  the  name  of  a  true  rtp:e>--n',..:;jn  ^f  hu- 
man civJiii".- n  :«»*:.^.:.g  ..ocu*  rt^.gi^n 
must  l>e  cem^:,..  c  .»;.c  miist  t*  provided  lor 
t±ie  chile:  :   '  Certi.nly  no:   m  the 

name  of  ' ;  _•.  ...m.nitica  or  of   that.  c<r- 

tainly  not  :n  the  nan-.e  of  bigotry  and  intol- 
erance, but  :n  tl-.?  ni.T.e  ■:'.  G  -cl  ?.nd  m  the 
name  of  truth.  :;,f  ..^r..-;  .i  :l:e  :t«^ing  cf 
religion  must  be  1;;  h^^.:. 


in 
Srcoioey     define    re- 
al  !-:*.:ude  toward  the 

:r_..eG     end    insist   that 

the  attitude  ;s-  generally  cne  of  fear  Suther- 
If  id  and  Wwcward  m  their  Ir.irocuctory  So- 
ciciog'  zf-~  z.z^  -.^.t  confl-c:  ttiween  sc-etice 
and  re  .£  :  ^nd  conclude  Bu:  :t(  rjp-:- 
ns:trr'  r, -.  -r.  u«  r.o*  banished  ccrr.r^"'^^ 
•  •  ■  S  If  nee  cannc:  pienetraf  f  'ne 
">■»:€:.<*  of  l.ft  and  mind  anr  the  unitrf  *n 
w.ll  mil  ccn'inue  :  thn'l  man  n  cu*-  his 
cunoaty.  and  lear.  him  tc  poff,-.a:f  p>,  wer  m 
the  supernaturfcui  "  Ogburn  and  Nimkofl. 
whose  vexibcvk  ^  t^r.....^:  -c  many  of  cur 
own  yctir.E  pecp.t  r--.  -^  -  veral  page*  to  a 
section  entitled  Tact  one  Fsncy  "  •;  -  '.n-,:'-'.- 
caticn  being  that  rel:c:::i<=  bel:-^''  re  fT- 
per:ences  belong  do:  :•  '  n-  w>;::c  i  lac:  tut 
tc  that  mspiclcus  r^a.-Ti  :'.  -.ne  m. agination 
We  :hU5  have  ir.^  n.fcr.:.^-  'pf-ctacle  ol 
authors  wno  f.r.'-^  n^m.ng  of  re..£;on,  a'ki- 
Ihors  to  wh  n.  .:  li  all  either  lancy  ima^i- 
natioi:.    mytli.    ?i:per<Utior.,    a:.j    'jurtal.::.- 

attempting  to  dismiss  w::t  a  ;£?  and  a 
shrug  ol  i>ph:rticatetl  sh'-uldrrs  :r.sT  wn;ch 
history  clearly  teaches  i?  indiyrjer.'ab.e  to 
democracv 

In  the  United  Sute*  mere  kT"  -40.319 
churches  w.th  W  5C1  i.--4  n.rn.i:  :.-  Last 
year  1  pertient  Lf  tne  naiiGnal  m:  :-.^  ■■■  .- 
ccntrlfcuted  to  the  churches.  Yet  ■-  ~-  .-  - 
we  are  not  prcv.dins  for  the  relic,  u'  in- 
struction of  our  youth,  nor  are  we  succeed- 
mg  in  exercising  the  pnvUeees  £  ranteed 
tc  tis  by  the  Bill  of  Right* 

Surely  the  time  has  come  to  break  the 
taboo  against  religious  instructicn  in  :';  " 
public  schccls  Religion  ought  to  be  ♦-  -.  : 
to  otir  children  fc.  teachers  who  ar*'  sp^- :...-; y 
prepared  for  this  wcrk  The  teache.'s  cv  - 
lege  could  prorect  a  course  in  the  t-afcinc 
ot  relipon  where  the  rub.ect  r  ter  o  nd 
be  defined  and  the  technique  dc^  :  c  «.  -: 
chiicitn  art  r-_ul;  ni..ct  -I.  t-'-c  .r..c^i  ^:  O.o, 


V)«ws  of   tke  Late  Senator  Pittman  od 
Japan 


TENS  I  O.N  OF  HEM.\RKS 


cr 


HON.  BERKELEY  L  BUNKER 

or    NT.  AL.% 

IN   THE   SEN,^TE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  Decembt'   .'5    <Icc:ilat::c   day 
of  Tuticay    D-cfibor  It'.  1941 


.MITICLE   rP.CM   CARSON   CTTY     NE\"  ) 
CKRCKICL-E 


Mr.    BUNKFR,       Mr.    Presidcr.t,    my 

predece,-.-.  :  ■':.■.  Uu  Senate:  {rem  Ne- 
\ada  Key  P.f.-^^an,  }:ad  a  keen  and  un- 
^  .^.n;^'  ■."'^ent  w:'h  re^ptct  to  the  future 
:-.a:..n;  zi  ::::.=■  Nat!rn  with  Japan,  His 
views  were  exprefsf-d  on  numerous  cc- 
cas:ons.  These  views  are  grapliically  de- 
scribed in  j-.n  article  which  apprartd  in 
the  Carscn  C::y  Ntv,  Chronicle,  edited 
by  a  prominent  Nevada  newspaperman. 
Mr,  Drnv.  r  Dicker^m  I  a.^k  unanimcus 
consent  laa;  :he  article  be  mccrpcrated 
in  llie  .\ppend.x  of  the  Record, 

There   btmg  no  cb.ecticn,   the    a.-iicle 
\\o-^  iriiere.:  to  ix  pr.nitd  in  the  Record, 

'a~~    1  O .  •  ^  ■>*  ^ 

jFr.m    the   Carsrn    Ciiy      N- v  i    Cnrcnicie   of 

I>.;tir.ber   12,  lt»41  ) 

Tr.if  i£  a  c»:f:r.umc-a.«  tr.tuie  to  a  man 
whc-se  coura;.'e  "l  •<  >  w;  at  r.e  :e.'.  earned  him 
Tbe  title  of  »  armL  lifer  ■  and  "i.aber-rattler  " 
TtL.£  is  a  euicgy  tc  ■:.t  1&-.*  Stna:.:  Key  P.tt- 
whc.    prcbably    n.   -e    'han    any    ether 


man 


Amer.can  rtatesman  ?f.-.v  'hrcu^h  the  rt.led 
hypocr.sy  cl  the  Jhpanf^e— a.-.d  said  so 

Six    years    bpo    'h  s    mar.  h — on    December 

19 Senator  Pif.man  adcressed  the  Lts  Vegas 

Kctarv  Cu^  t:  cl  '-atn.:  .::y  c-  :.  uneed  Japan, 
at  the  Eanif  t.n.e  -^irn.i.c  A::;tri-&  t  be  rn 
the  ai*--  Z:.K  pres*  the  pu-p.:  fcni  :;,e  pub- 
lic at  largt  :^i=4<i  iht.r  collfcct.ve  tyetarcui  at 
this  fta-nling  declaration  ccrr.me  at  it  did 
from  the  chairman  cl  tne  Ser..:.:e  Fcrf  .£n  Rt- 
laticns  Ccmnt-fee  r.en  Pif.n.an  .-  coll  agues 
retused  :c  cmmcn:  Pres.cfni  P.x&tvelt  and 
Stcrtvary  Hull  tcld  the  pre^^  thtv  Lidn  t  read 
the  speech,  which  u.ii  a  pc.iie  u^y  ci  taying 
tn^v  had  nothing  •      -<.v 

Xhe  treacner'v  u.-n-n  marked  Joy<ii.  ^  hud- 
cien    &:t.&ci    .n    xht    Pacihc    Hiiiiiea    benator 
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Putman's    Las    V»e.i>    rtmark-    iJl    the   more 
prophetic      He  ^-aicl : 

"The  present  mUltanst  government  or 
Japan  plans  ctique^t  cf  the  entire  wcsrld 
Japan's  plan  calls  for  an  invasion  of  the  we-t 
coast  of  the  United  States,  taking  Mexico  and 
the  we.-tern  C'^a-t  of  Scuth  Am°r-.ca. 

"Sooner  or  !a:er  the  United  States  will  be 
faced  With  the  neccisity  of  fighting  for  its 
very  existence  and  If  we  wait  too  long  the 
outcome  will  be  much  in  doubt  We  eithi  r 
can  continue  tc  retreat  in  the  face  of  Japan's 
conquest  and  draw  up  within  ourselve.s.  or 
decide  where  t!  mnke  our  stat-.d  and  make 
It  there  " 

'"What  are  we  tc  do  if  they  grab  the  Fhilip- 
plnes,  which  is  almost  sure  to  coir.e'^  Will 
we  retreat  or  will  we  stand  and  tlL'ht? 

"I  am  sick  and  tired  of  pu=¥yf(iCti!-.H,  w;'h 
Japan,  especiailv  since  the  gtatement  of  its 
delegate  at  the  London  conference  that  Japan 
niU'-t  have  a  n.ivy  equal  to  ours  because  Of 
tht'ir  fear  tit  w;,r  m  the  Pacific. 

"I  am  not  an  alarmii-t.  but  It  is  timi-  some- 
body ii'.ff^^rmet!  tiie  pe-^'ple  of  this  Nation  of 
t!ie  d.ir.tjtT 

"I  am  for  peace  and  neutrality,  but  with 
the  world  in  Its  present  state  we  mu.-t  de- 
cide on  a  policy  and  take  a  firm  s^and  " 

It  IS  too  bad  fliat  Si"nat.,r  Pirtnian  isn't 
here  to  see  his  predictions  come  true  fie 
could  have  said.  "I  told  you  so."  but  he 
wouldn't— he  wasn't  that  kind. of  a  man  But 
as  une  of  tho-~e  who  di.^counted  his  early 
warning*,  we  are  taking  this  means  of  saying 
it  for  him. 


Tribute  to  Capt.  Colin  P.  Kelly,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN   THE  bEN'ATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATE; 


Thursdav.  DtccT7ibcr   18    (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  Dcceviher  16 k  1941 


LETTER   FI^OM   THE   PRESIDENT 


Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Picsident,  I  am 
sure  that  every  Senatoi  has  been  mo\ed 
to  observe  in  this  afternoon's  newspaper 
the  magnificent  letter  adiressed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  1956  in  commendation  of  the 
first  hero  of  the  war,  ■who,  I  am  proud  to 
say.  was  a  citizen  of  Flonca.  Capt  Colm 
P.  Kelly  Jr.  The  leitei'  will  be  preservi^d 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government  and 
in  the  records  cf  the  White  House,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  also 
be    preserved    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

CONCRESSION.AL  RECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  HofSE. 
Wa.<:ni^igtGn.  Derpjnber  17   1941. 
To   the   Presiden-t    of   the    Uvited   St.\tes    in- 
1956: 
I  am  wntinc  th  s  letter  a*  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  destiny  cf  cui  country      I  desire  to  make 
a  request  which  I  make  mfull  confidence  that 
we  shall  achieve  a  glari.nis  victory  in  the  war 
we  new  are  wai,-in!,'  tc  preserve  our  democratic 
way  of  life 

My  request  is  th.at  ycu  consider  the  merits 
of  a  young  American  youth  of  goodly  herit- 


age—Colin  P.  Kelly  3d— for  af  point ment  as  a 
I  cadet  in  the  United  States  M.litary  Academy 
at  West  Point.  I  make  thi.s  appeal  In  behalf 
of  this  youth  as  a  token  of  tie  Nation's  ap- 
preciation cf  the  heroic  services  of  his  father, 
who  met  death  in  line  cf  di.ty  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  struggle  which  was  thrust  upon 
us  by  the  perfidy  of  a  professed  friend. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  service  and  ex- 
ample of  Capt.  Colm  P  Kelly,  Jr  ,  will  be  long 
remembered.  I  a-k  for  this  consideration  in 
behalf  cf  Cclin  P   KeKy  3d, 

Franklin  D   Roosevelt 


A  United  America  Armed  With  Just  ce 
and  Right,  With  the  Slogan  '-Remem- 
ber Pearl  Harbor"  Can  and  Will  Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KF  NT-'.:KY 
i:;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RZSENTATIVES 

Friday.  D-cevibcr  I'j .  l'J41 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  M-. 
Speaker,  early  Gur.day  moining.  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941,  thp  Japanese  made  a  treach- 
erous and  cowardly  attack  l pen  our  great 
naval  base  at  Pearl  Hubo;  and  our  air 
force  at  Hickarn  Field  necrby.  This  un- 
expected and  rowardly  afack  cost  the 
live.s  of  2.897  of  cur  rfficer.v  and  enlisted 
men;  9G'?  other  officnis  and  enlisted  men 
were  wounded  and  26  v/ere  missing. 
They  sank  one  of  cur  bis  battleships,  the 
Arizona,  and  destroyed  a  number  of  other 
naval  craft,  and  damaged  others,  and 
also  destroyed  cr  greatly  damaged  some- 
where between  100  and  i;CO  bombing, 
nshtinR.  and  pursuit  planes.  At  the  same 
time  they  made  an  attack  ^n  cur  forces 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Guam,  Wake. 
and  Midway  I.<Iand?.  killed  a  number  of 
our  officers  and  enlisted  m^n.  as  well  as 
citizens,  and  Japan  declared  war  on  the 
United  States,  and  she  has  :<ept  up  these 
attacks  against  our  coun'iy  and  our 
forces  ever  since. 

The  President  appeared  before  the 
Congress  on  Monday.  December  8,  and 
ur-pd  the  Congress  to  declare  that  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  This  rescl'.ition  was  quickly 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate.  It  is 
heaitening  to  know  the  Senate  passed  it 
without  a  dissenting  vote  and  the  House 
with  only  one  dissentmc  vote. 

On  Thursday  morning.  D'?cemb:  r  11, 
1941.  exactly  23  years  and  :  m.onth  from' 
the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
of  the  first  World  War,  both  Germany 
and  Italy  declared  war  on  the  United 
States.  Again  there  was  nothing  for  the 
Congress  to  do  except  to  adept  resolu- 
tions declaring  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  These  resolutions  u'ere  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
Not  a  single  vote  was  (fast  airainst  either 
cf  them.  Our  country  now  finds  itself 
at  war  with  Japaq^..Germany,  and  Italy. 
This  country  has  no  choice  now  except 


to  defend  itself  to  the  limit.  The  law 
of  self-delense  of  individuals  as  well  as 
nations  is  one  of  the  highest  laws  known 
to  man.  Every  red-blooded  man  must 
always  stand  ready  to  defend  his  own 
home  and  his  family  from  attack.  No 
loyal  Amejican  citizen  can  refuse  to  de- 
fend his  country  when  it  has  been  as- 
sailed and.its  defenders  and  citizens  have 
been  ruthSessly  and  cowardly  murdered 
in  such  an  attack  as  was  made  by  Japan. 
The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hickarn 
Field  was  a  massacre. 

We  rejoice  that  very  little  harm  was 
done  to  our  great  naval  base.  Our  great 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  is  still  intact  and  it  is 
out  in  force  seeking  the  enemy.  We 
know  that  if  it  finds  the  enemV  it  will 
live  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  a 
Navy  that  never  knew  defeat. 

It  is  mj  good  fortune  to  represent  a 
great,  patriotic  constituency.  Its  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  have  taken 
an  active  jand  leading  part  on  land,  sea, 
and  more  recently  in  the  air  in  all  of  the 
great  struggles  of  this  Nation  from 
Bunker  HUl  to  the  present  time.  Some 
of  them  \»ere  with  Washington  at  Val- 
ley Forge;  others  with  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans  and  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  in  the 
War  of  1832.  And  still  others  were  with 
General  Taylor  and  General  Scott  in 
Mexico,  while  still  others  marched  with 
Grant  anfl  Sherman;  they  were  with 
Teddy  Roosevelt  at  San  Juan  Hill  and 
Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay;  and 
thousands!  of  others  fought  on  land,  sea, 
and  in  the  air  in  the  first  World  War 
and  finally  two  of  them  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  the  defense  of  our 
country  ait  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hickarn 
Field  on  ibecember  7,  1941. 

These  pleople  of  the  hills  of  Kentucky 
heard  the  story  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments   of    our    defenders    on    land,    sea, 
and  in  the  air  at  their  father's  knee  and 
suckled    their    patriotism    from    their 
mothers  lireast.    They,  of  course,  know 
no  flag  exf-ept  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
know   no  lloyalty  except   to   the   United 
States.    Vfhile  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  thein  did  not  agree  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  President,  like  myself, 
so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  hear  they 
are    100    percent    behind    cur    country. 
They  have  adopted  the  slogan  "Remem- 
ber Pearl  Harbor"  and  are  determined" 
to  give  of  their  fortunes,  their  services 
and  their  very  lives  if  necessary  to  in- 
sure victory  to  American  arms,  avenge 
the  death  of  our  defenders  and  citizens, 
remove  the  menace  of  attack  and  wipe 
out   these   treacherous   and   bloody   war 
lords    in    the    Pacific.    The    American 
people  are  united  as  they  never  have 
Keen  for  many  years.    We  can.  we  must 
and  we  will  win  this  war.    I  would  here 
end  my  remarks  but  for  the  unwarrant- 
ed statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by    Mr.    Celler.    Democrat    from    New 
York,  that  all  of  those  who  opposed  the 
President's   foreign    pohcy    should    now 
apologize  to  the  President.    I  was  glad 
to  see  our  colleague.  Mr.  Rankin,  Dem- 
ocrat from  Mississippi,  and  other  Demo- 
crats  take   Mr.   Celler   to   tack   for   his 
statement.    Countless   millions   of   loyal 
and  patriotic  Americans  like  m.yself  had 
fervently  Brayed  that  this  Nation  might 
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not  be  again  called  tpcn  to  drink  from 
the  bitter  cup  of  anf.htr  costly,  bloody 
World  War. 

According  to  the  {oils  more  than  80 
pcrrent.  in  other  woris  more  than  100.- 

000  000  Americans,  were  opposed  to  our 
involvement  in  the  Eurcpt*an-Asiatic- 
African  War.  I  have  not  agreed  with 
the  President's  foreign  policy.  A  great 
many  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
in  the  Hou5e  and  Seni.te,  and  I  beheve  an 
overwhelming  majorry  of  the  American 
people  did  not  favor  his  foreign  policy. 

1  believed  his  foreign  policy  was  wrong. 
In   my  opinion   it   violated   the   historic 
policy  of  this  Nation  that  was  laid  down 
and  followed  by  Wa.-hington.  Jefferson. 
Monroe.  Jackson,  Lincoln,  McKinley.  and 
other  great  Presidents.    I  have  continu- 
ously and  consistently  opposed  the  meas- 
ures" which    I    hones. ly    believed    would 
likely  involve  us  in  the  European-Asiatic- 
African  War.    I  did  not  favor  the  amend- 
ment   to    the   Neutrciity    Act    approved 
November   1939  which  removed  the  re- 
strictions to  furnish  munitions  of  war  to 
t)elhgerent    naiions;    the    lend-lease    bill 
which  gave  the  Presi  icnt  almost  unlim- 
ited power  and  credits  to  carry  en  un- 
declared wars  was  1  kewise   opposed  by 
me.      I    opposed    the    last    amendment 
Congress   made    to    :he   Neutrality   Act 
which  authorized  the  irming  of  merchant 
ships  and  sending  them  into  the  danger 
zones  with  munitions  of  war  to  the  war- 
ring nations  of  Euro;>e.  Asia,  and  Africa   ; 
backed    by    the    Urited     States    Naw 
Many  of  those  m  Ccneress  who  favored  ^ 
these  m^easures  were  :rank  enough  to  say 
they  were  overt  acts  -^f  war  and  that  the 
arming  of  our  m.erchant  ships  and  send- 
ing them  with  munitions  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerent   nations   in   E'arope.   Asia,   and 
Africa  wa.s  m  effect  a  deciaiaiion  of  war 
through   the   back  door.      We   were   told 
by   the  President  and  others  the.se  acts 
were  ne-cessary  to  k(ep  this  country  out 
of  war  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  and 
to  keep  the  war  out  of  the  United  States. 
I  could  not  agree  with  these  conclusions. 

I  sincerely  believed  these  acts  were  such 
as  would  finaUy  involve  us  as  an  active 
belligerent  in  this  war.  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  President's  foreign  pciicy  of 
appeasement  with  Japan. 

Since  June  1937.  'vhen  Japan  entered 
Into  her  war  of  aggression  against  China, 
and  until  a  few  months  ago  Japan  re- 
ceived from  the  Un.ted  States  approxi- 
mately 57  percent  of  all  her  munitions  cf 
war— millions  of  torn  of  scrap  steel,  scrap 
Iron,  great  quantities  of  oil  and  gasoline, 
and  other  essential  materials  to  carry  on 
her  war     Great  Bri-am,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies   >  Holland  •    furnished  her  33  per- 
cent of  her  nvan'.tiot  s  of  war.  and  there- 
fore   Great    Britain     Holland,    and    the 
United   States   furn.sl-.ed   Japan   over   a 
period  of  4  years  a  miajor  part  of  her 
munitions  cl  war.  and  reached  the  high 
point  of  90  percent  of  her  war-material 
requirements.     It  is  agreed  but  for  these 
war  supplies  she  cotJd  not  ha\e  overrun 
China  and  she  cou'.d  not  have  made  her- 
self such  a  michty  power  and  threat  to 
cur  country.    Durimr  these  nearly  4  years 
Of  lime  we  had  our  Neutrality  Act  on  the 
statu-te  books.    Pies. dent  Roosevelt  could 


by  proclamation  have  at  any  time  stopped 
the  sending  of  these  m.-.initions  of  war  to 
Japan.    The  stllmE  of  these  war  supplies 
to  Japan  was  condemned  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou-'^  and  Sena'e  by  many  Members, 
as  well  as  mysLlf.    Finally  thtre  was  a 
general  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  the  American  people  that 
we  discontinue  sending  Japan  munitions 
of  war.    Within  the  last  year  in  three 
different  speeches  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Housf  I  condemned  this  action  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  and  pointed  out, 
as  many  others  did  in  Congress,  that  the 
great  threat  of  war  against  us  was  in  the 
Pacific   from   Japan    rather   than    from 
Hitler  in  the  Atlantic.    The  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  Dut£h  East  Indies   (Hol- 
land •  cut  oS  the^e  supplies  to  Japan  some 
months  ago.    The  administration  had  the 
votes.     It  was  able  to  adopt  the  various 
measures  of  its  foreign  policy.    The  mat- 
ters I  have  stated  are  matters  cf  public 
record.    I  wculc  net  have  restated  these 
matters  htre  but  for  the  attack  on  those 
of  us  in  Congress  and  the  millions  cut  of 
Congress  who  opposed  the  foreign  p<:licy 
Oi   the  President      Should  the  Meir.bers 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  millions 
cf  Am.encan  citizens  and  the  press  who 
were  opposed  to  those  policies  now  apolo- 
gize to  the  President  or  to  any'ocKJy  else? 
Did  we  not  have  the  right  under  the  B.ll 
of  Rights,  under  our  Constituticn.  to  op- 
pose the  foreign  policy  of  the  President 
and  to  advocate  a  difTerent  foreicn  policy? 
Congress  has  now  declared  a  state  ol  war 
to  exist.    We  are  now  actually  at  "war, 
and  every  per.^^on.  mclucme  my.'^elf .  under 
th.e  American  flae  and  the  Constitution, 
who  en.icys  the  protection  thpy  give  to  us 
should  forget  the  things  that  i-.r^-  behind 
us  and  pre^s  forward  to  ccmple'*  v;,  tory 
for  A.mencan  arms.    We  must  new  back 
our  country,  our  Gcveinn^ient.  our  Army, 
Navy,   and  air  forces  with  our  fortunes, 
our  services,  and  even  our  lives.    After 
we  have  won  the  victory  which  will  surely 
come,  the  American   p^^npie  and   future 
historians  will  determine  who  was  right 
as  to  cur  foreign  pobcies. 

PEARL    H.KRBOE.    H1CK.1M    TIEl-D,    THE    FHTI-IPFINES 

Tne  attack  on  P»  ari  Harbor  and  Hick- 
arn Field  was  the  worst  disas'er  that  has 
ever  happened  to  our  armed  forces  in  all 
the  history  of  our  country.    Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Kncx.  made  a  trip 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  investigated 
the  whole  mat'i^r  on  the  ground.    He  is 
of  the  opinicn  there  was  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  commanders.    I  would  not  be 
one  of  those  who  would  pass  snap  ludc- 
ment  upon  those  in  command.     .•^11  to- 
gether we  have  expended  nf^arly  $100.- 
000,000    m    making    Pearl    Harbcr    cur 
mightiest  naval  base  and  greatest  fort- 
ress.   It  is  said  to  be  as  impregnable  as 
the  great  fortress  of  the  British  at  Gi- 
braltar.   It  was  the  ba,<e  for  cur  great 
Pacific  Fleet  and  Hawaiian  Island  fieets. 
The     American     p^ple     w.  re     greatly 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  and  humili- 
ated almost  beyond  expression  when  the 
news  of  this  disaster  came  to  them.     Our 
commanders  m.ust  explain  hew  the  Japs 
could    travel    hundreds,    perhaps    thou- 
sands, of  miles  and  make  this  attack  upon 
Pearl   Harbor  and  kill  so  many  of  our 


cfReers  and  m-  n.  destroy  a  ntimber  if  our 
sh.ps  HT.i  nearly  ail  of  our  bomber-    in- 
t-ereeptois    fiphtin^;.   and  pui.^uit    p'anes 
at  Hickam  Field.    Some  one  or  more  of 
the  commanders  mu.-t  have  been  asleep 
at  the  switch.     If  there  was  n*  elect,  we 
have  paid  a  very  dear  price  in  humiliation 
and  in  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  officers, 
men.  ships,  planes,  and  hurt  the  pride  of 
every  Iryal  American.    The  Preside nr  has 
appointea  a  board  of  men  of  \\  ^de  experi- 
ence and  of  the  highest  character  headed 
by  Justice  Rcberts  of  the  Unittd  States 
Supreme  Cou.-t  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation.   This  investication  should  be 
fair  and  thorough  r.s  no  doubt  it  wul  be 
and  the  chips  should  fail  where  they  may. 
More  than  likely  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  determine  whether  or  net  this  disaster 
was  cue  to  tr.e  negligence  of  the  com- 
manders and,  if  so,  who  was  at  fault;  was 
Pearl  Harbor  equipped  With  all  the  es- 
sential devices  necessa'v  such  as  ample 
air    forces,    listening    devices,    scouting 
ships,  and  scouting   planes:   had  we  in 
our  zeai  to  aid  other  countries  neglected 
our  own  defenses? 

Conere.=y=  m  1926  passed  an  act  w!:ich 
provided  "that  tlie  Aimy  Air  Corps  shall 
control  all  aerial  operations  from  land 
bases."     We   are   advised   this   provision 
of     the     law     was     flagrantly     violated. 
Tlie   Air   Corps,    as   we   understand    the 
fact.'^.  did  no-  control  the  air  operations 
at     Pearl     Harbor     and     Hickam     Field. 
The  ofl5cers  of  the  An  Corps  were  under 
the    command    of    Lieuteiiant    General 
Short,  an  Ii.fantry  officer,  but  who  has 
been   replaced   by  General   Emmons,   in 
charee  of  all  land  forces,  wlio  is  an  Air 
Corps  officer,     Tlie  President   has  taken 
action.    He  h.a^  removed  the  three  rank- 
ing commanders  at  Pearl  Harbor  m  the 
Pacific  area.     He  removed  Admiral  Hus- 
band  E    Knnm.el.  Commander   in   Chief 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  as  well  as  the  United 
States  Fleet'  Lt.^Gen.  Waller  C,  Sliort, 
commanoer    of    the    Hawaiian    D<  part- 
ment  of  the  Arm.y;  and  General  Martin. 
of    the   Air    Corps.     The    President    lias 
named     Gencial     Em.mo.is.     a     highly 
trained  and  experienced  air  commander, 
and  placed  him  in  charge  of  all  of  the 
ArmiV    forces.      This    gives    us    tl.e    right 
type  of   m.an  to   head   the  air  forces  of 
the  A: my  in  the  Pacific.    Tne  President 
has  placed  an  able  man  m  charge  of  the 
Pacific  Flet-t.  Admiral  Nimuz:   and  Gen- 
eral   Tinker,    anotlier    experienced    and 
able  air  officer,  in  immediate  charge  of 
our  air  forces  under  General  Emmons. 
We  commiend  the  President  most  highly 
for  pla'-mg  the.<;e  men  in  charee  of  the 
Navy,  Army,  and  air  forces  m  the  Pacific. 
1   This    action    will    greatly    hearten    the 
American  people  and  restore  to  the  ficht- 
Ine  forces    the  ofRrers  and  enlisted  men 
i   under  their  command,  faith  and  confi- 
dence.   These  appointments  clearly  indi- 
,   cate  that  tliose  m  charge  of  our  armed 
forces  realize  the  tremendous  importance 
of  our  air  forces  in  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry  and  offense  against  cur  enemies. 
Our  &l;ips  at  Pearl  Harbcr  were  sunk 
with  bomb;,  and  we  have  ben  sinking 
the  Japanese  ships  with  bom.bs,  and  no 
Lnge:  ii  ii  an  optu  or  ciebatabie  q-uestion 
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that  bombers  cannot  sink  the  most  pow- 
erful battiesh  p,  and  no  fleet  or  army  is 
safe  unless  it  is  fuliy  protected  with  air 
power.  Through  all  the  years  I  have  been 
in  thorouRh  accord  with  Gen.  "Billy" 
Mitchell,  v.ho  tried  to  get  this  great 
thought  over  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Arm,y  and  Navy  years  ago.  His  posi- 
tion has  been  fully  vindicated.  He  was 
badly  mistreated  by  those  in  power  at 
that  time.  Some  day  soon  there  should 
be  a  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  ex- 
pressing regret  for  the  action  taken 
against  him  and  appreciation  for  his 
splendid  service  to  our  country.  The  big 
regret  is  we  delayed  too  long.  He  had 
the  correct  idea  as  to  the  place  air  power 
had  in  the  d^lense  of  our  country  This 
war  has  established  the  soundness  of  his 
policies  beyond  question.  I  have  voted 
for  every  dollar  the  President  has  asked 
for.  as  has  almost  every  other  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  amounting  to 
more  than  $55,000,000,000  since  July  1, 
1940.  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  this 
country  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
With  others  I  have  urged  that  this  coun- 
try have  the  ^rreatest  air  force,  the  best 
navy  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  the  best  equ;pped  and  mechanized 
army  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  that  our 
country  be  first  thoroughly  prepared  to 
defend  itself  acainst  any  and  all  who 
might  assail  u.s.  We  should  look  first  to 
our  own  defense.  The  President  said  in 
his  message  tc  Congress  October  9,  1941, 
that  we  coukl  not  defend  Long  Island 
Sound  or  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  eco- 
nomic resources  of  cur  country  mu^^t  be 
employed  in  makmg  our  defense  impreg- 
nable on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  and 
under  the  sea,  and  this  defense  program 
should  not  be  hindered  or  interrupted  by 
grafters,  profiteers,  or  racketeers. 

While  it  may  develop  that  some  of  the 
commanders    in    the   HaVi-auan    Islands 
were  negligen"    yet  when  our  defenders 
came  to  themselves  at  Pearl  Harbor  they 
wrote  a  story  of  imperishable  glory  in 
heroism.     We  have  been  thrilled  by  the 
achievements  at  General  MacArthur  and 
his  officers  and  men  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands.     Who    was    not    inspired    by    the 
story  that  comes  to  us  from  the  wonder- 
ful  defense  bv    the  marines  at  Midway 
and  Wake  Ish.nds?     No  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  more  courageous  or 
better  fighters  than  those  who  are  de- 
fendinc   our   country    at    this   time      If 
properly  equipped  they  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  them.selves  that  will  thrill  this 
Nation  every  time  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity.    Let   no  American  doubt  the 
outcome  of  this  war.    We  have  the  fight- 
ers,  we    have   the   resources   backed    by 
more  than  130.000.000  united  loyal  Amer- 
icans.   How  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome?    All  nf  us  must  be  willing 
to  sacrifice.     Whi'e  we  are  in  this  war 
let    us    not    forget    those    who    won   our 
other  wars  or  their  widows  and  orphans. 
Let  us  make  generous  allowance  in  the 
way  of  pay  for  those  who  serve  us  now 
and  not  have  to  resort  to  a  bonus  after 
the  war.     Let   us  make  generous  com- 
pensation for  those  who  may  become  dis- 
Bbied  and  for  the  dependents  of  those 
who  give  their  lives  for  their  country. 


;  Let  us  not  permit  one  group  to  do  all  the 
sacrificing  while  those  who  rem.am  at 
home  take  the  profits  and  benefits  of  the 
war.  We  must  share  the  war  together. 
With  Pearl  Harbor  as  our  slogan  and  with 
our  feet  planted  firm.ly  on  the  rock  of 
unity  and  justice  and  liberty  we  cannot 
lose. 


Discrimination  in  Defense  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF     KANS\S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXITED  ?T.\TES 


Fiidai^.  December   19   'IcQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Deeeniher  IG   .  lOil 


LETTER   BY   MIS.S  PEARL   S     BLXK 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Preadent,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unan;mcu.i  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  lettei  'vritten  to  the 
editoi  of  the  New  York  T.mes  by  Pearl 
S.  Buck,  noted  noveliat  ard  wiirer,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Pittsbuigh  Courier, 
dealing  with  the  probU^m.-  CiTilronting 
our  colored  perple.  Mus.-  Buck  presents 
interestingly  and  constructively  I  think, 
developments  and  trends  lesulting  from 
discrimination  in  the  matfer  of  employ- 
ment on  defen.se  projects  and  elsewhere, 
and  various  other  relation.^  involving  the 
Negro  as  a  citizen.  I  feel  that  her  state- 
ment is  v.-orthy  of  unpiejuciiced  and 
thoughtful  reading. 

There  being  no  ob.u-ction.  liip  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

IFrcm  the  Pittsbur^li  Ccu.-:  r— Reprinted 
frt  m  the  New  York  Times) 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Y'cur  editorial  ai  November  1^  The  Other 
S:de  cf  Harlem.  '  d exit's- -4 l.e  oasic  cause  for.. 
th,'  sr.uation  m  cur  c  uir.ry  .,1  which  the  new' 
m:in:i\stcit:nn  of  cr.m.e  ii;  Hf  rlrm  Is  only  a 
^vmpt  m  sl:gh't  enou'^h  for  what  it  signifies, 
Ncr  are  th,^  constructive  n>efsures  proposed 
.'■ufflcieiit.  It  Would  be  im;)o-;>ible  for  any 
accumulation  cf  s  ;cial  vv..-l:ar'  v  l  rk  to  solve 
the  siruatior;  wlucli  prcducei  crime  in  Har- 
lem We  all  know  that  mert  ly  to  make  ar- 
rests and  impc>,>  ja:l  .-eriteiiccs  can  be  noth- 
ing but  an  emertjcncy  me.isure  and  one  which 
prtm  se^;  no  fundamental  irrprovement  for 
thf  future  But  equally  pal.iative  are  the 
efforts  cf  welfare  worker,-  en  Uie  bas;s  upon 
which  they  are  now  crganized. 

The  leasun  why  colored  Ame.-icans  are  com- 
ps'lltd  to  live  in  ghettos,  where  they  are  help- 
less against  high  rents  and  n;isprable  hous- 
in?.  is  the  .«egrpgat:on  to  wh'.ch  racr  prejudice 
ccmpe's  them.  Race  prej',!d:-e  compels 
cc'.cred  pecplc  to  take  what  W(::-k  thev  can'get 
becau^  there  are  so  manv  jobs  Negroes  can- 
not get  Race  prejudice  make;  and  keep  Ne- 
groes' wages  low  brcause  some  labor  unions 
will  not  admit  cclcr-.-d  labor  en  the  same  basis 
as  whue  labor  Race  prejuchce  and  race 
prejudice  alone  is  the  root  of  the  plight  of 
pe•^p:e  in  greater  and  lesser  Harlems  all  over 
cur  country 

HOPE    CErOMING    DE.ir.MR 

As  a  result  of  the  effects  of  r.nce  prejudice 
a  very  serious  conviction  is  gradually  becom- 
ing settled  in  the  minds  of  cckred  Americans 


all  over  o|ir  country  Th:y  are  coming  to  ses 
what  thej-  have  been  taught  and  have  be- 
lieved is  not  true — namely,  that  if  colored 
people  can  be  patient  and  good  and  show 
themselvee  obedient  and  humble  they  will 
inevitably  prove  themselves  worthy  citizens 
and  will  Iherefore  receive  the  rewards  cf  full 
citizenship  They  are  beginning  to  believe, 
and  this  in  very  large  numbers,  that  indl- 
\idual  or  even  collective  worth  as  human  be- 
ings galn^  them  nothing  so  long  as  they  are 
Negroes.  The  hopefulness  natural  to  their 
race  Is  now  changing  to  despair.  Colored 
leaders  ait  saying  today  that  no  amount  of 
achievements  will  gain  anything  for  the  col- 
ored people  as  a  whole,  and  that,  moreover, 
they  no  (longer  beli3\i  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  fight  for  democracy. 
American^  may  fight  to  live  and  do  as  they 
like.  they|say.  but  not  for  democracy. 

Tills  c(^nvict!on  of  some  colored  leaders 
and  manji  more  colored  people  is  rapidly  per- 
meating ^he  whole  12  millions.  When  hope 
Is  taken  ^way  from  a  people  moral  degener- 
ation follows  swiftly  after.  Young  colored 
men  and  1  women  today  are  giving  up  hope 
of  justice!  or  security  in  their  own  country. 
When  thjls  hopeles.sness  reaches  down  to 
certain  sfrata  In  any  society,  outbrealcs  of 
crime  are  inevitable  We  must  expect  it  In 
many  plates  besides  Harlem.  It  has  already 
occurred  In  other  cities. 

The  swiftness  with  which  this  long-gath- 
ering desj^air  has  c;me  to  a  present  head  Is 
due.  perhlps.  more  than  to  any  other  imme- 
diate cau^e.  to  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of 
defense  Irtdustrles  to  employ  colored  labor  on 
anything  ilke  an  equal  basis  with  white  labor. 
To  the  calored  American  this  Is  final  proof 
of  the  hopelessness  of  his  plight,  that  even 
In  the  dpjen.se  of  his  country  he  is  not  al- 
lowed his  share  of  work. 

SEliaEG.ATION    Ct-'RBS    P.\TBIOTISM 

And  ye'  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  say  that 
this  denial  of  the  chance  at  Jobs  is  more  to 
blame  thi  n  the  resolute  segregation  in  the 
Army  or  L  le  practical  limitation  In  the  Navy. 
The  colored  American,  thanks  to  an  educa- 
tion in  d  *mccracy.  now  really  wants  to  see 
his  country  a  democracy.  When  he  defends 
the  Unlt^  States  of  America  he  does  not 
want  to  4o  so  segregated  and  limited  This 
contradicis  his  idea  of  a  democracy.  He  has 
grown  up]  a  good  deal  since  the  World  War. 
He  is  willing  to  fight  and  die  again,  but  not 
for  someming  he  does  not  possess  anyway. 
i_  The  wliite  American  Is  ccnscicus  of  this 
■feeling  now  seething  and  mounting  In  the 
hearts  of  !hls  colored  countrymen.  But  the 
white  Anicrican  sedulously  avoids  acknowl- 
edging or  1  indeed  even  facing  It.  With  the 
same  curious  blindness  which  none  of  us 
could  undjerstand  In  France,  we  white  Ameri- 
cans avolj  the  reality  in  cur  own  country. 
We  do  na(t  want  to  discover  the  real  truth 
about  the!  colored  American,  which  is  that 
our  prejudice  denies  him  democracy.  We 
refuse  to  face  it  because  we  do  net  want  to 
change  xh^  status  of  the  colored  person.  We 
wish  to  kfeep  him  the  servant  cf  the  white 
man.         I 

I  HYPOCaiSY  SEEN 

I  am.  li  think,  realistic  and  objective  on 
this  matttr  of  race,  having  lived  most  of 
my  life  ^mong  colored  peoples.  My  own 
ancestry  ii  entirely  southern,  and  1  am  very 
familiar  w^th  the  problems  of  white  and  col- 
ored in  thi  South.  I  do  not,  however,  believe 
their  solution  Is  to  be  found  In  what  the 
average  wli.te  Southcr.^(r  says,  In  the  familiar 
patter,  th^t  the  Negro  is  a  childish  creature, 
delightful  enough  in  his  place,  who  only 
wants  to  t|e  taken  care  of  and  fed  and  shel- 
tered and  treated  kindly  That  the  Negro  in 
the  South  loften  glibly  falls  In  with  such  as- 
sertions nleans  nothing  for  that  Negro  is 
afraid  of  His  white  master  and  says  what  the 
white  mat  wants  him  to  say.  The  same 
Negro    quickly    expresses    himself    in    totally 
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different   terms   as  soon   as  he  changes  his 
locale  and  is  relieved  of  his  fear. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  the  real  point  Is 
that  our  democracy  does  net  allow  for  the 
present  division  between  a  white  ruler  race 
and  a  sublect  colored  race,  and  we  ought  tc 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  we  want  and 
then  move  to  accomplish  It.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  include  subject  and  ruler  peoples, 
then  let  tis  be  honest  al)Out  It  and  change 
the  Constitution  and  make  it  plain  that  Ne- 
frces  cannot  sh."ire  the  pr  vlleges  of  the  white 
people  True  we  would  ihen  be  tctalltarian 
rather  than  democratic;  but  if  that  is  what 
we  want,  let  us  say  so  and  let  us  tell  the 
Negro  so  Then  the  vhlte  Americans  will  be 
relieved  of  the  necessuy  cf  hypocrisy  and  the 
colored  people  will  know  where  they  are 
They  may  even  settle  down  into  a  docile  sub- 
ject race,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  keep  the 
weapons  of  rebellion  from  them — and  these 
include  education 

As  an  American  I  should  deplore  any  such 
thing,  and  yet  the  wcild  needs  this  sort  of 
clarification  Demcrcracy  now  suffers  from 
vagueness  because  of  the  lack  of  relation  be- 
tween principle  and  action  With  all  the 
evils  that  Hitlerism  has.  at  least  it  has  one 
virtue,  that  It  makes  no  preten!=e  of  loving 
its  fellcwman  and  of  wanting  all  people  tc  be 
free  and  equal  Everylxxly  knows  where 
nazl-ism  stands  what  tc  expect  of  it  Cruel 
as  it  Is.  and  dangerous  as  It  is  to  civilization 
It  Is  less  cruel,  and  it  may  be  even  less  dan- 
gerous in  the  end.  than  the  sort  of  democracy 
which  is  not  real  enough  or  strong  enough 
to  practice  what  it  prt aches.  To  destroy 
hope  utterly  Is  kinder  than  to  allow  it  with- 
out intending  to  let  It  be  fulfilled 

PATTINCE  WANING 

The  Importance  of  facing  the  situation  be- 
tween white  and  colored  pecple  in  our  own 
country  is  twofold;  it  Is  upon  this  rcxrk  that 
our  own  ship  of  democracy  may  go  down 
first,  and  upon  this  rock  too.  that  all  people 
may  divide  Into  the  ultimate  enmity 
Everywhere  in  the  worlc  the  colored  people 
are  asking  each  other  ii  they  must  forever 
endure  the  arrogant  ruling  white  race  They 
feel  they  have  been  very  long  patient,  but 
they  cannot  be  patient  forever,  and  they  will 
not  In  India  such  men  as  Nehru,  now 
again  In  Jail  at  the  hands  of  white  men 
fighting  for  democracy  In  Europe;  in  our  own 
country,  colored  America  at  as  intelligent  and 
well  educated  as  Nehru,  barred  by  their  color 
alone  from  an  equal  chance  with  white 
Americans  to  earn  their  living  or  to  defend 
democracy— there  is  a  ceep.  subtle,  danger- 
ous relationship  between  them  We  are 
foolish  If  we  dc  net  rea  i7e  It 

For  In  many  educatel  colored  Americans 
hopelessness  results  not  In  simple  crime  but 
m  a  rejection  of  pavriotism.  There  are 
those,  and  some  of  them  leaders,  who  favor 
Japan  in  the  present  citsis.  seeing  In  Japan 
the  future  leader  of  all  colored  peoples  in 
the  world  There  are  those  who  prefer  Hitler 
to  British  imperialism  f'^eling  that  If  English 
rule  over  colored  races  ci.n  be  destroyed  then 
Hitler  can  be  dealt  wrh  afterward  as  the 
less-established  evil.  At  home  and  abroad 
the  whit>e  race  has  the  choice  to  make — 
whether  it  will  follow  the  totalitarian  prin- 
ciple of  ruler  and  subject  races,  even  to  the 
Inevitable  end  of  rebellion  and  the  worst  of 
wars,  or  whether  pf^'ples  of  all  colors  will 
decide  to  wt>rk  out  way-  of  living  In  mutual 
harmony  and  freedom 

CRISIS    NEAR    .AT    HAND 

Such  is  the  'Situation  bc-wecn  colored  and 
white  peoples  at  this  moment  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  the  crL-iS  is  twD  steps  off  and  let  us 
attend  first  to  defense  und  the  present  war. 
Crisis  between  white  ai  d  colored  Is  not  two 
steps  off;  It  is  close.  Inex  rlcably  mingled  with 
th:s  war,  because  the  war  against  nazi-lsm 
carries  race  equality  or  inequality  as  one  cf 
its  main  Issues  It  doe?  no  good  that  we 
ourselves  keep  the  l-ssue  hushed  and  hidden 


and  ap'.:t  Irom  the  thir.k  re  :  th(  n.ass  of 
the  white  people.  Tlie  >.iifria  ai..pr..^c»ches. 
whether  whue  pecple  are  willing  to  know  it 
or  not  It  approaches  In  the  world,  and  with 
that  inexorable  march  cur  own  people  are 
keeping  step 

What  then  should  we  do  If  we  rre  honest 
believers  in  the  democratic  way  of  life?  We 
must  move  swiftly  and  st  once  and  our  Presi- 
dent should  not  fear  so  to  move,  to  do  away 
with  the  efTects  of  race  prejudice  upon  col- 
ored Americans  Race  prejudice  cannot  be 
taken  cut  of  people,  unfortuna'ely.  by  surgi- 
cal .peraticn.  although  it  s  an  evil  and  for- 
eign prcwth  Children  do  not  have  it  until 
they  catch  it  from  older  people  I  have  fre- 
quent pnxif  of  this,  the  most  recent  being 
through  a  12-year-old  son  of  an  American 
friend  newly  returned  from  China 

This  white  child  goes  to  public  school  In 
a  New  Jers^'  town.  WTien  a  cla^s  picnic  was 
to  be  held  it  wds  found  that  the  place  chosen 
excluded  colored  people  To  his  deep  in- 
dignation the  boy  found  that  his  teachers, 
instead  of  changing  the  place,  accepted  the 
exclrsion  and  managed  by  "tactful  ways'  to 
see  that  no  colored  children  came  to  the 
picnic  The  white  boy  was  shocked  to  the 
soul  at  this  Injustice  In  his  own  Ian*,  to 
which  he  had  long  looked  vith  lev-  and  pride 
while  he  \  as  growing  up  in  China.  His  hurt 
was  personal,  too,  because  his  own  best  friend 
happened  to  be  a  fine  colored  boy  "I  won't 
go  if  Henry  can't  go."  was  his  right  decision. 

APOLESCENTS   LITTLE   PRE,JtJDICEr 

Ncr  do  adolescents  have  race  prejudice  in 
anything  like  the  degree  that  older  people 
have      Recently  in  Texas  there  were  r  cham- 
pionship  white   football    team    and    a   cham- 
pionship colored  team  at  high  schools  in  the 
same  city      ''  f   course,  their   managers  and 
coaches  would  net  schedule  them  to  play  each 
other      But   the   white   team   went   out   one 
morning   by   secret   arrangement   and   played 
the  colored  team.     They  said  to  their  coach 
when  they  returned:  "We  Just  wanted  to  see 
which  of  us  was  better"     As  it  happened    it 
was  a  tie  game,  and  thouph  there  is  symbol- 
ism  enough   in   that    ideal   endin„.   the   sig- 
nificance cf  the  incident,  and  of  plenty  cf 
otheis  like  It.  is  that  the  boys,  colored  and 
white,  had  no  prejudice  against  each  other. 
Intelligent  white  people  seldom  suffer  from 
race  prejudice  so  severely  as   ignorant  ones, 
and  there  are  many  who  would,  if  they  dared, 
acknowledge  that  they  have  none  whatever. 
But  too  few  dare.    For  whenever  the  disease 
of   race   prejudice   is   found   It    Is   bitter  and 
Incurable   and  dies  only   with   death. 

But  if  nothing  can  remove  race  prejudice 
from  those  in  whom  it  is  ingrained,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  tc  violate  our  Nations 
democracy  At  least  our  Government  can 
and  should  see  to  it  that  all  Americans  shall 
have  equal  economic  opportunity  and  that 
colored  pecple  in  this  democracy  shall  not 
suffer  insult  because  of  tbelr  color  It  can 
and  should  insist  that  colored  citizens  shall 
share  responsibility  with  white  citizens  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  thus  remove 
the  chief  reason  for  the  half-tolerant,  wholly 
patronizing  contempt  of  the  white  for  the 
colored  and  therebv  build  in  the  colored 
citizen  belief  in  himself.  Democratic  gov- 
ernment must  keep  apace  cf  science  and 
realize  that  there  is  no  basis  beyond  prej- 
udice for  the  belief  that  one  race  Is  in- 
trinsically superior  to  another.  Continued 
Injustice  may  make  anycne  inferior,  tem- 
porarily, regardless  of  his  color. 

I  read  w"ith  complete  approval  of  every 
plan  to  better  the  conditions  under  which 
colored  people  must  live  and  work.  But 
untU  race  prejudice  Is  conquered  and  Its 
effects  removed,  the  bitter  fact  remains  ttiat 
the  colored  American  knows  he  wUl  not  get 
a  better  Job  for  being  better  educated  and 
better  housed  or  for  having  in  his  childhood 
more  playgrounds  He  will  not  be  given  an 
equal    chance    with    the    white    American   of 


hif  cla.-s-  .ir.d  ability  Race  pre;\Ki:ce  will 
still    cieiiy    otiiioiiucy    to    \\.v.\. 

Are  we  Anient  ans  to  go  on  accepting  tlie 
stupidities-  of  r;.ce  prejud.ce"  I  know  the 
Oft-repeated  wenr:s<  me  defenfe  Inurn-ar- 
riaee  is  the  ferrful  specter  behind  everv- 
thing.  On  that  there  it  but  cue  answer. 
Are  we  to  deny  to  12.000.000  Americans  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  country,  and  are 
we  to  risk  our  very  democracy  itself,  by 
maintaining  a  deterniined  lule: -subject  re- 
lationship between  white  ai.ri  c. '..red,  be- 
cause some  day  a  few  white  and  colored  in- 
dividuals may   choose  to  marry  ee.ch   cher? 

Is  democrac.  right  or  is  It  wrong'  If  it 
is  right,  then  let  us  dare  tc  make   it   'tue 

Pf.arl  6    BviK 

Perkasie.  Pa     f^ovembcr  14    l.-il 


Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  Being  Han- 
dled Satisfactorily- — Danger  of  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Conduct  of 
War  Shown  From  History  During  Civil 
War 


EXTENSION  C'Y  PE:.!.'.RKS 

HON.  tSTES  KEFAUVER 

'jf  T^.^^i^s^E 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRE.SEN  T.^TIVES 


Friday.  December  19,  1941 


Mr. 


KEF.M 


'ER 


M: 


Speakf-r, 


Japan's  treacherous  a'ta^k  r:^,  Pearl 
Harbor  December  7  brought  a  lurrAilt  of 
reactions  here  m  the  United  Sia'es. 
But  there  was  cr.'  cf  M.em  that  filUd  me 
with  misgivina-,  ;:,ti ',  icularly.  because  it 
made  itself  chiefly  manifest  in  our  own 
body,  the  Ccr.t::.  -.-  of  the  United  States. 
The  reaciur.  to  which  I  direct  ycur 
attention  was  the  msi.vtence  en  the  part 
of  some  few.  both  ;n  the  Hcuse  and  m  the 
Senate,  as  well,  for  immediate  Ccnpres- 
sional  directum  Lit  crur'.s  m.artial  upon 
commanders  in  cur  armed  servicr,-;.  for 
the  setting  up  of  special  mvesiipating 
committees,  and  ether  s'.milar  m.f  ves  to- 
ward our  seemingly  seeking  to  intervene 
in  tlie  operations  of  th.e  Army  and  Navy. 
Now,  don't  misunderstand  my  position 
If  there  has  been  deTeliction  of  duty  cr 
neglect  of  needed  precautions,  thase  re- 
spon.«;ib!e  mu'-t  he  brought  to  beck,  I 
would  be  among  the  last  to  se^'k  to  shield 
such  m»'n  frrrr.  the  pi-rsonal  ccnsc- 
quences  of  t!:(  ir  failure  to  carry  out  their 
responsibiLiies 

SecretaiT  •'^  Knox'.<  repon.  on  his  return 
from  Hawaii,  showed  plainly  that  such  is 
the  determined  policy  of  the  executive 
and  tiie  Navy  Depart m.ent  and  that  the 
respon.'ibilru";  will  be  determined  and 
suitable  punishments  impaled. 

T;.e  appnintm.ent  by  the  President  of 
a  spccia!  Board  cf  Inquiry  headed  by 
Justice  Owfn  J  Roberts  is  assurance  to 
the  American  people  that  a  full  complete 
and  impartial  investication  will  be  made. 
The  fact,-^.  inNcfar  as  they  will  not  eive 
aid  to  'he  enemy,  will  be  madf'  public. 
Those  who  ^»»re  to  blame  will  be  ade- 
quately puniilKG  and  any  defects  m  our 
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defense  trchn:que  at  Hawaii  will  be  reme- 
died. Tlierf  is  no  question  of  the  integ- 
rity and  ccura:?p  of  the  members  of  the 
Board.  I  tiunk  the  arrangements  for  the 
investigation  of  the  reasons  for  the  Ha- 
waiian disaster  has  been  well  handled. 

My  apprehersions  arise  on  quite  an- 
other score.  The  demands  for  action  by 
ConRre.ss  mi>,'ht  have  had  fruit  in  the 
pstablishmeni  of  some  committee  to  keep 
up  a  continuing  inquisition  in  the  actual 
military  and  naval  operations.  Any  such 
action  as  tha>  would,  in  my  opinion,  seri- 
cu.sly  interferr  with  our  winning  thio 
critical  world  war. 

This  is  no  mere  idle  fear,  as  our  own 
history  clearly  shows.  Conspicuous  was 
the  harm  done  the  Union  cau.se  in  the 
Civil  War  by  an  organ  of  the  then  Con- 
gress, which  originally  was  set  up  after 
an  agitation  not -unlike  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed since  Pearl  Harbor.  Recently  I 
have  read  a  well-considered  current  bock 
entitled  "Conflict:  The  American  Civil 
War."  which  was  written  by  George  Fort 
Milton,  a  noted  historian  r.l  th.-  period. 
One  chapter  of  this  bock  deals  with  whit 
an  affliction  this  Committee  was  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  rfTicient  prosecution  of  th.e 
wa' . 

According  to  the  recoid.  when  the 
regu'ar  session  of  the  Thirty-,seventh 
Congres.s  met  ;n  December  1861,  almo.st 
arjone  its  f^r.st  moves  was  to  set  up  a 
"Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War"  The  setting  up  and  workings  of 
this  joint  committee  and  the  harm  it  did 
President  Lincoln  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  is  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
Milton  and  those  who  are  insisting  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  similar  spL'cial 
congre.ssional  committee  in  this  war, 
would  do  well  to  study  the  historical  les- 
sons brought  to  as  from  the  activities  of 
this  committee  during  our  Civil  War. 

In  the  book.  Conflict,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  committee  was  highly  political. 
Its  actions  were  supposed  to  be  secret. 
The  lamentable  result,  however,  was  that 
while  the  hearings  had  no  actual  publi- 
cation, .seme  members  of  the  committee 
tcck  advantage  of  what  had  been  said 
in  testimony  to  speak  in  the  Senate  or 
House  on  what  they  had  heard 

No  witness  could  ever  know  when  the 
things  he  said  would  be  repeated  in  pri- 
vate address  or  put  in  the  Record. 

President  Lincoln  never  liked  the  com- 
mittee. Partieularly.  in  August  and 
September  1862,  he  thought  it  most 
harmful.  That  was  the  time  when  Pope, 
the  protegee  of  the  committee,  had 
failed.  The  Confederates,  under  Lee. 
were  invadinp  Maryland  by  way  of  Har- 
pers Ferry,  and  the  President  had  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  attitude  of  the 
committee  was  largely  responible  for  the 
President  not  bringing  Grant  or  Sherman 
or  Thomas  east  to  command  the  Federal 
troops  about  Washington.  Had  he  done 
so.  the  war  might  have  been  closed  6  or 
10  months  earlier,  but  the  joint  com- 
mittee stood  as  a  bar  in  his  path. 

Again,  in  1917,  when  President  Wilson 
was  faced  with  a  foreign  war  and  the 
Senate  endeavored  to  amend  the  Food 
Control  Act,  so  as  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Con- 


duct of  the  War.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that 
if  such  a  committee  were  established  it 
would — 

render  my  task  of  conductlrg  the  war  prac- 
tically impossible. 

He  warned  that — 

The  constant  supervision  of  executive  ac- 
tion which  It  contemplates  vould  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  an  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  body  of  the  executive 
work  of  the  administration 

He  referred  to  the  Jcint  Committee  of 
the  Civil  War  as— 

a  very  omn:cu.s  precedent  in  our  history, 
wh;ch  shows  how  such  a  supervision  would 
operate— 

WhiCh  he  sa:d  was — 

th.e  cause  of  constant  and  distressing  harass- 
ment ar.d  rendered  Mr    Lincoln  s  task  all  but 

m^.prjssible 


u 


nnecessary 
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SENTATIVEs 


V/cdncsciajj,  D:cc7nb:^  17  1941 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  K-ntucky  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  had  'ir.dei  considera- 
tion on  Wtdne:-day.  D>cftii.b;r  17.  1341. 
H  R  6215  to  amend  the  Selective  S'.:v- 
ice  Act  approved  October  1C40  The  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1940  rtquiitd  wery 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  36  tc  register,  and 
provided  that  e3ch  one  with:n  this  group 
could  be  called  for  military  tratning  and 
service  unless  excused  uncer  repulat-ons 
issued    by  the   President. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  Selective 
Service  Director,  advised  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  that 
there  were  registered,  under  that  act  of 
October  1940,  17.500.000  rren.  The  bill 
before  us  amends  that  act  in  two  im- 
portant particulars.  It  requires  all  male 
persons  hving  v.ithin  the  United  States 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  65  to  register. 
It  is  believed  that  under  this  act,  count- 
ing those  who  registered  in  October  1940. 
more  than  40,000,000  male  persons  m 
the  United  States  will  be  registered  This 
bill  also  provided  that  the  minimum  ape 
lor  selective  service  be  lowered  below  21 
y-::ars  and  that  the  age  of  36  be  increased 
to  45.  The  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
alter  making  careful  study  of  this  bill 
and  having  before  it  General  Hershey's 


York  [Mr  Andrews!  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee's  amendment  fix- 
ing the  minimum  age  at  19.  and  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  Andrews  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thom-^son],  fixing  the  minimum  at 
20.  The  vote  came  first  on  the  Thomason 
amendment.  It  was  defeated  by  a  teller 
vote  of  173  to  113.  The  Andrews  amend- 
ment was  then  overwhelmingly  defeated 
and  the  House  finally  adopted  21  years  as 
the  minimum.  I  favored  the  committee's 
amendment  fixing  the  minimum  age  at 
2]  years  and  voted  for  that  amendment. 
I  opposed  the  Thomason  amendment  and 
also  the  Andrews  amendment. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  it  is 
not  necessary  at  this  time  to  force  boys 
18.  19.  and  20  years  of  age  into  the  Army. 
W.'  can  get  all  the  men  we  need,  and 
more,  ffom  those  bstween  the  ages  of  21 
and  45.  In  fsct.  between  the  r.ges  of  21 
an.'l  36  Gen^^ral  Hershey  stated  that  of 
the  17.500.000  men  who  registerea  Octo- 
ber 194i,  between  the  nges  of  21  and  36. 
there  w(as  a  reservoir  of  7.500,000  m.en 
in  this  group  elig'ble  and  capable  of  mili- 
tary service.  We  nov.  have  an  Army  of 
approximately  2,000.000  men  made  up  of 
draftees,  regular^.  National  Guard,  and 
reserves.  We  have  less  than  1,000,000 
men  cf  the  diaftees  in  the  service. 
Dralttd  men  have  be^n  taken  in  on  an 
average,  under  the  Draft  Act  of  October 
1940.  at  the  rate  of  ebout  150.000  a 
month.  In  the  World  War  we  tor k  them 
in  at  the  rate  of  about  300,000  a  month. 
It  is  planned  to  resistrr  the  men  under 
this  ne\»  act  about  July  1.  1942.  We  had 
an  additional  1,200.000  to  become  eligible 
and  registered  on  July  1,  1941.  and  we 
will  have  another  million  and  two  hun- 
dred thciusand  on  July  1.  1942.  And  it  Is 
estirnattd  that  there  vould  be  600.000 
eligible  for  military  duty  between  the 
ages  of  36  and  45  as  provided  in  this 
bill.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  there  are 
eligible,  allowing  for  exemptions,  8.000,- 

000  men  in  this  country  without  drop- 
ping bek)w  the  age  of  21  years.  We  will 
have  to  step  up  our  call  to  the  serv- 
ice and  take  in  approximately  300  000 
a  month  for  the  next  12  months  in  order 
to  increase  our  Army  to  c.000.000  men. 
It  is  admitted  that  we  do  not  have  the 
equipment  or  facilities  to  care  for  and 
train  all  of  the  2.000,000  men  we  now 
have  in  the  Army,  and  no  one  contends 
that  we  will  have  the  equipment  and 
facilities  to  care  for  and  train  5,000  000 
men  by  July  1.  1942. 

Without  diopping  below  the  age  of  21. 

1  am  satisfied  that  this  country  could 
rai.'^^  an  army  of  at  least  10,000.000  men. 
and  cf  course  such  an  army  could  not  be 
trained  and  equipped  before  July  1,  1943, 
and  by  that  time  at  least  2,500.000  more 
young  men  will  have  reached  their  twen- 
ty-first birthday  and  registered.  I  think 
it  is  unwise  to  take  boys  18.  19.  and  20 


and     other    Army    men.    submitted     an 

amendment  "vhich  fixes  the  minimum  for  i  and  disrupt  their  ^ammerand  disrupt 
J.^  ol?"U"i.^!IT^  ^"  ^^^  Army^m»•  2i=-l:>their  educational  and  other  training  and 
o^^  fv,^  r^r.^  ,,^  .„  ,=  ^^^  them  in  the  Army  at  this  time.     It  is 


years,  and  the  maximum  up  to  45  years 
but  not  to  include  the  forty-fifth  year. 
In  other  words,  the  amendment  approved 
by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  oi.ly 
those  males  could  be  taken  into  military 
service  at  this  time  between  the  ages  of 
21    and  45.      The   gentleman   from   New 


not  necessary.  Of  course,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  Congress  will  be  in  ses- 
sion all  the  time  and  such  action  could 
be  taken  when  it  is  needed.  We  have 
been  told  that  even  though  we  put  young 
men  within  the  draft  who  are  under  21 
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they  will  not  be  called  into  military  serv- 
ice until  after  they  are  21.  If  that  is  the 
intention  why  include  them  in  this  bill? 
Why  cast  this  barrier  across  their  lives 
at  this  time? 

Director  Hershey  also  stated  that  there 
was  no  need  of  drafters  over  35  years  of 
ape.  He  stated  that  tie  21-35  age  group 
will  very  hkely  supply  all  of  the  military 
needs  for  at  least  a  year.  These  men 
come  under  the  present  draft  law.  We 
might  point  out  in  the  last  World  War, 
we  built  up  an  army  of  more  than  4.000.- 
000  men  and  the  drafi  age  was  from  21 
to  31.  This  bill  raises  the  age  limit  up 
to  45. 

This  is  a  different  \\ar  from  any  that 
this  Nation  ever  engaged  in.  It  is  a  war 
of  complicated  machines  in  the  air,  on 
the  sea.  and  on  the  giound.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  bombing  from  the  skies.  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  will  have  a  better 
army  if  it  is  made  up  cf  young  men  more 
mature  in  training  and  experience.  The 
important  elements  in  winning  this  war 
will  be  bombers,  fightuig.  pursuit,  and  in- 
terceptor plane>  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
It  will  require  submarines  and  other  fast 
naval  craft,  tanks,  and  other  highly 
mechanized  eqn-pment.  It  is  largely  a 
machine  war. 

Young  men  21  year;;  of  age  or  over  fat 
in  better  to  this  kind  of  an  army  and 
this  kind  of  fighting  than  boys  18.  19, 
and  20  years  of  age.  Let  us  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  providing  our  fighters  with  an 
ample  amc'unt  of  the  most  modern  and 
up-tn-dat<:'  eqvnpment.  i 

While  the  President  insisted  on  draft- 
ing below  the  age  of  21— and  he  is  backed 
in^he  Hcusc  by  the  able  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
McCoRMACKl     and    others — there    is    no 
good  reason   vhy  Members  o'  the  House 
should  not  hav  weigied  ail  of  the  evi- 
dence   and    cHiumstances    and    passed 
judgment  on  this  mutter.     I  think  the 
House  acted  wisely  fixing  the  minimum 
age  at  21.    Z  have  been  at  some  loss  to 
know  why  men  up  to  65  years  of  age  are 
required  to  register.    If  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  use  these  boys  until  they  are  21. 
and  not   going   to  u.sc  men  between  the 
ages  of  45  and  65— t  nd  they  represent 
about  20,000  000  men— why  go  to  the  tre- 
mendous expense  of   n  quiring  them  to 
register?    it  .vill  repr I'sent  a  cost  of  tens 
of  millions  of  dollar.s  and  the  loss  of  mil- 
hons  of  man -days  when  the  services  of 
all   those  who   can   produce  are  sorely 
needed  at  this  time.     The  last  census 
shows  the  number  and  ages  of  all  of  the 
peop'e  living  in  thu^  country.     Our   own 
country    knows    t   e    manpower    of    this 
country   uid  so  do  our  enemy  nations. 
Our  cen.sus  reports  and  other  reports  give 

all  this  information. 

We  must  net  neglect  producing  all  the 
food  and  all  the  equipment  possible.  In 
the  World  War  we  did  not  draft  anyone 
over  30  years  of  age.  and  we  are  told  now 
that  no  one  will  be  diafttd  who  is  over  45 
years  of  age.  Thi.'-  bill  requires  boys  18, 
19,  and  20  to  regi.'^tei  now.  or  perhaps  by 
July  1  1942,  when  others  under  this 
measure  are  required  to  register,  and  it 
requires  ill  men  between  45  and  65  to 
register  when  the  first  registration  Is 
called  about  nt  xt  July.  Of  course,  when- 
tvcr  anyone  is  regisieied  under  this  bill, 


whether  he  is  18  cr  64.  he  comes  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  assume  that  the  Congress  will 
give  the  President  this  power. 


Ceremony  Commemorating  the  Birthday 
Anniversary  of  William  Tyler  Page,  for 
60  Years  in  the  Service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 
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OF 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEI-RA-Kf 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF   REPRE.'-ENT.^TIVES 


Fridav,  Dccevxher  19,  1941 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  de.sire  to  in- 
sert the  proceedings  attendant  upon  the 
ceremony  in  the  studio  of  the  broad- 
casting station  of  WWDC  in  Wa.shing- 
ton.  D.  C,  on  the  evening  of  October  19, 
1941,  commemorating  the  birthday  an- 
niver.sary  of  William  Tyler  Page,  who  on 
the  19th  of  December.  1941.  will  have 
completed  60  years  of  service  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  many  ca- 
pacities. 

The  cercmoiiy  btean  w:th  ihe  National 
Anthem,  the  Si^.r-SpanEl-'ri  Banner. 

Mr  Norman  R'red.  manager  of  station 
WWDC.  made  the  following  announce- 
ment : 

Mr.  Reed  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  sta- 
tion considers  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  able 
to  broadcast,  and  to  share  with  our  radio 
listeners,  the  program  that  is  about  to  be 
presented 

It  is  a  program  arranged  In  tribute  to  a 
great  American — the  Honorable  William  T\ler 
Page,  eminent  author  of  the  Americans 
Creed  and  for  60  years  a  functionary  in  the 
House  of  Represeiitatlves  in  many  capacities 
and  at  present  a  special  clerk  of  the  mi- 
nority 

Tonights  broadcast.  wh:ch  has  been  ar- 
ranged under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  finds  our  studio 
crowded  to  capacity  with  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Senators.  Congressmen,  and  Gov- 
ernment officials.  As  master  of  ceremonies 
to  introduce  the  various  spealiers  is  a  gentle- 
I  man  who  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Page  and  who  has  been  active  in  military' 
organizations.  Mr   E  R   Burton. 

Mr  Burton  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed. 
Mount  Vernon  Chapter.  No  22.  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  is  very  proud 
indeed  to  be  able  to  sponsor  a  program  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  statesman.  Christian,  and 
American  patriot,  the  Honorable  William  Ty- 
ler Page.  I  personally  consider  it  the  great- 
est honor  of  my  life  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  arranging  this  program  and  also  to  be 
privileged  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
We  will  have  our  program  opened  tonight  by 
one  of  Mr.  Page's  friends  cf  many  years,  the 
Reverend  Charles  T  Warner,  D.  D..  rector  of 
St.  Alban's  Parish,  who  will  tell  something  of 
Mr  Page  s  religious  background. 
Lad;es  and  gentlemen.  Dr  Warner, 
(The  Reverend  Dr  Wurner  recounted  his 
long  and  warm  lntnci.':h;p  fo'  Mr.  Page  as 
one  of  his  parishioners  and  ;i5  senior  warden 
of  St.  Columbus  Church  His  friendship  with 
Mr.  Page  began  when  both  were  laymen  and 


had  continued  and  ripcnec;  thr  nirhcur  mr.ny 
years  of  pleasant  contact  Dr  Warner  con- 
cluded his  eloquent  tribute  u  Mr  Page  with 
an  earnest  prayer  to  Divme  Prcvidenre  that 
he  be  spared  for  many  more  years  In  health 
and  usefulness  to  his  friends  to  his  church. 
and  to  the  Nation  ) 

Mr  BtTiTON  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Warner 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  this  Is  Indetd  a 
beautiful  expre.ssion  LlttJe  Billy  Carlson. 
12  years  of  age.  the  youngest  page  boy  In 
the  House  ot  Representatives,  has  Just  come 
Into  the  studio  with  a  large  bouquet  of 
red  and  white  carnations,  wishing  Mr  Page 
a  liappy  birthday  from  the  page  boys  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

Billy  Caklscn  As  the  youngest  page  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  take  pleasure 
In  behalf  of  all  the  page  boys  In  the  House. 
In  presenting  to  you.  Mr  Page,  the  o'.dest  of 
the  pages,  tbe^e  flowers  at  a  token  of  our 
esteem 

Mr  Page  I  am  very  greaUy  touched  by  this 
tribute.  Please  convey  to  your  fellow  pages 
my  deep  appreciation.  My  first  job  m  the 
House  was  as  a  page  in  the  Clerk's  office 
I  was  just  13  Nearly  40  years  aco  I  ran  for 
Congress.  My  opponent  s.-t.d  I  wtm'.d  always 
be  a  Page.  He  was  right  I  was  licked 
but  I  am  proud  of  the  title  '  Pi-.triarcii  of 
Pages   ■      Thank   you,   my   dear   boy 

Mr  Burton  It  is  now  ir,y  piea-sure  to  ir.- 
troQUCe  the  principal  spmi^er  :er  thi.":  ureat 
event,  the  Honorable  Karl  Stefan.  Mi  mber 
of  the  House  of  Representative"^  from  tlie 
State  of  Nebraj-ka  nnc  of  Mr  Page  s  rc-t 
friends      Mr   Sttf\n 

Mr  Stefan  Feiiow  Americans  !t  i*-  very 
rarely  an  occasion  arises  where  we  can  at 
tlie  same  time  eulogize  &  n.an  whom  we 
respect  and  love,  and  pav  tribute  tc  a  symbol 
of  pure  Americanism,  and  to  an  institution 
I  of  the  legislative  brniKh  of  the  Grvern- 
I    ment 

i  William  Tyler  Paee  carries  m  his  veins  the 
blood  of  many  great  Americans  He  carries 
In  his  philosophy  of  life  tnd  of  government 
the  finest  traditions  and  ideals  of  his  pro- 
genitors 

William  Tyler  Page  has  served  his  country 
longer  than  any  living  man,  in  functions  both 
humble  and  distinguished.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  For  threescore  years  he 
has  served  as  earnestly  In  his. humble  ca- 
pacities when  they  were  humble  as  he  has 
in  his  distinguished  capacities,  which  were 
many.  He  has  endowed  every  office  and 
e\ery  function  he  has  evi  r  filU'd  or  per- 
formed with  dignity  and  di'-tmction  b.-cause 
he  has  given  to  every  office  and  has  put 
into  every  duty,  the  best  of  a  brilliant  mind. 
a  tremendous  capacity,  and  an  earnest  soul 
He  has  achieved  a  un.versal  respect  and 
friendship  among  \he  mtmbers  of  a  great 
parliamentary  taod\ 

William  Tyler  P-iet  s  influence  en  the 
House  of  Represe:-.t;it;veE  has  been  benign 
and  uplifting  becau.'-'  he  gives  it  r.onest  un- 
fiagging  energy,  untu-ii.^:  devction  and  great 
capacity. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  Wi.lian;  Tyler 
Page  had  not  written  The  American >  Creed. 
That  creed  was  the  wtlimg  up  liom  the  soul 
of  this  man  of  all  the  devotion  to  liberty,  all 
of  the  ideals,  all  the  lo»e  of  country  that 
caused  his  progenitors  to  be  who  they  were 
and  what  they  were,  when  they  were 

The  first  ancestor  of  his  family  en  this 
continent  was  John  Page  who  settled  in 
Willlamsbtirg.  'Va  .  in  1660  H.s  s<jn  Col. 
Matthew  Page,  was  one  of  the  f(  unders  of 
that  great  and  honorable  in.=t:tutioi;  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  Mann  Page 
and  Mann  Page.  Jr  .  were  members  of  the 
Ctontlnenta;  Ccngres.'-  A  son  of  Mann  Page, 
named  John  was^  Ocve.-nor  of  V:rg'.nia  and 
served  in  the  First  and  Second  Congresses 
under  the  Constitution. 
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Carter  Braxtcn.  Williiim  Tyier  Pages  grertt- 
greal-great  grandfather,  was  cme  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Indeprndence  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burges.'-es  of 
Virginia  which  adopted  the  reso  utions  of 
Patrick  Henry.  Our  distinguished  friend  is 
both  a  lineal  and  collateral  descendant  of 
President  Jchn  Tyler.  He  is  also  a  grand.-on 
of  Dr  WillMni  Tyicr,  of  Frederick.  Md  ,  lur 
whom  he  was  named,  and  who  was  renowned 
tor  his  professional  and  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities 

Wilham  Tyler  Page  stands*  t^day  In  a 
chanemt;  world  as  an  unchanged  descendant 
oi  the  c.iViilitrs  of  VirgiMu 

It  is  rem.irkable.  yi  t.  natural,  that  the 
mixrd  strains  of  the  early  colonists  should 
have  producrd  <uch  a  man  as  he  Tlie  idcal.^, 
those  early  American  pi  .neers  cherished,  all 
conspired  to  produce  a  creat  American.  ?uch 
as  the  au:hrr  of  The  American's  Creed 

From  every  C(  untry  in  the  world  have  come 
men  ;ind  women  seekinij  the  loveliness,  the 
Jny.  the  peace,  the  opportunity  of  free  gov- 
ernment, and  personal  liberty"  Frnm  every 
country  in  the  world  have  come  men  and 
women  who  were  wiilmf^  to  dare  the  perils 
of  uncharted  sen.s.  to  land  on  the  strange 
shores  of  an  unexplored  continent,  and  to 
carve  out  from  the  trackless  forests  and  the 
arid  plains  for  their  posterity  the  great  legacy 
of  the  rich,  free,  enlightened  Nation  which 
Is  ours  trday 

From  that  blond  of  blocd.  that  coalescence 
of  courage,  that  fusing  of  hardship  a-  d 
struggle.  The  synthesis  of  Ideals,  came  the 
man  to  whom  we  pay  this  tribute  today 

William  Tyler  Page  has  been  the  valued 
friend  of  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time  He  has  been.  too.  the  valued  friend 
of  many  of  the  humblest  workers  m  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Capital  under  whose  dome  he 
has  s<T  long  served  his  country  He  is  a 
great  man  becau-^e  he  has  alwavs  been  a 
simple  and  kindly  man  Great'  men  are 
alv.ays  simple  and  kindly. 

The  time  will  be— and  God  grant  that  it 
may  still  be  far  off— when  William  Tvler 
Page  will  Jem  his  fathers  The  time  will 
never  come  when  the  history  of  his  country 
will  cea>:e  to  bear  the  stamp  of  his  fine 
strong,  rugged,  honest,  American  personality' 
So,  then.  William  Tyler  Page,  descendant 
01  those  who  helped  to  establish  the  founda- 
tions of  thi5  free  Republic,  your  associates 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  voicing  the 
sentiments -of  tho.-e  millions  who  knew  of 
you  through  your  American's  Creed  and 
your  long  services  to  your  Nation,  all  pay  you 
tribute  on  this,  the  seventy-third  anniversary 
of  your  birth  May  ycu,  for  many  many 
years,  be  spared  in  vigor  and  activity  to  con- 
tinue to  servp  ycur  country 

May  ycu,  for  many  more  years  be  the 
friend,  the  confidant,  and  the  counsellor  of 
legislators  trying  to  serve  their  country  well 
In  these  days  when  human  liberty  trembles 
in  the  balance  and  when  the  finest  impulses 
of  which  humanity  is  capable  seem  to  be 
trampled  under   the  heel  of  brutality 

May  you  live,  good  friend  good  citizen 
good  American,  to  see  the  rei^n  of  peace 
again,  and  your  country  once  more  embarked 
upon  the  highway  of  her  destiny— a  perma- 
nent spiritual.  cultural,  and  material 
security. 

Wilham  Tyler  Page,  your  country  salute-: 
ycu ! 

Mr.  BURTON.     I  desire  now  to  read  a  letter 
from    the   Reverend   Dr.   ZeBarney   Phillips 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate 

CHtTHOH   OF  THE  EPIPH.M^Y. 

Washington,  October  14    1941 
Mr    E  R    Burton. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 
Mr  Dear  Mh  Bxirton:  •  •  •  I  want 
to  say  Just  one  or  two  things  about  this  most 
splendid  man,  and  yet  no  word.v  of  mine  can 
adequately  appraise  his  character.  Mr  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  on 
Capitol  Hill.    His  knowledge  and  understand- 


in!]  of  legislative  affairs  are  quite  astounding 
and  his  deserved  pcpularity,  evidenced  by  the 
devotion  of  men  of  both  political  parties",  is  a 
great  tribute  to  his  integrity.  Then.  too.  he 
is  a  man  of  exemplary  Christian  character, 
never  content  to  be  a  mere  fcllower  but  al- 
ways a  leader  in  and  a  prctagrnist  for  every 
ri-h*ecus  c.iu.=e,  a  devoted  churchm.an,  and 
a  consecrated  patriot, 

I  salute  him  on  this,  his  seventy-third 
birthday,  as  a  man  whose  example  it  would 
be  well  for  all  young  men  to  emulate.  May 
Gcd  bless  him  and  spare  him  to  his  great 
usefulness,  to  hi^  country,  to  his  Church, 
and  to  hi,-  fellow  men 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  thus 
in  this  broadcast. 

Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

Z    B    Phili-IPS. 

Mr  BcRTox  The  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Honorable  Joseph  W  Martin. 
Jr.,  minority  leader  of  the  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives: 

OFfiCES  OF   Minority   Lf.\de:r. 

Hox"SE   OF   REPRESF;^•T.^TIVES. 
Wu:^h-i:gtnri.  D    C.  October  IS.  1941. 
Mr    E    R    Burton 

Wa.->hington.  D    C 

De\r  Mr  Burton.  I  regret  very  much  It  is 
impo.^.^ible  for  me  to  be  present  at  this  birth- 
day  testimonial   to  William  Tyler  Page. 

He  is  a  great  American,  whose  rugged 
patriotism   has   inspired   his  countrymen 

I  join  with  all  of  you  in  extending  my 
warn.e'^t  felicitations  to  Mr.  Page  a-nd  In 
expressing  the  hope  he  may  have  many  years 
ot  service  ahead 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jos    W.  ^^AKTIN.  Jr. 

Mr  Burton  I  deem  it  proper  at  this  time. 
before  calling  on  other  distinguished  speak- 
er; to  a.sk  two  ofticers  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  to  say  a  few  words 

M:  Hill.  As  commander.  Mcunt  Vernon 
Chapter.  No  22  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  an  organ i^.ri^n  composed  entirely  of 
m;  n  who  were  wounded  in  action  in  actual 
combat  with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
I  wish  on  behalf  of  my  chapter  to  congratu- 
late you,  Mr  William  Tv'ler  Page,  on  ycur 
seventy-third  birthday,  and  wish  you  many, 
many  more  birthday?  Congratulations,  Mr 
Page 

Col  Fr.ank  Haley  i  national  service  officer), 
Tlie  objects  of  our  ort;anization,  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  which  I  have  the 
hor.or  of  representing'  are  patriotic  and  his- 
torical and  we  are  indeed  plea.?ed  and  proud 
of  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  this 
te.-^timonial  to  such  a  di.?tin£jui.-hed  citizen 
and  American  as  Mr    William  Tvkr  Page 

Mr  Burton  The  Honorable  George  Holden 
TiNKHAM.  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr  TiNKHAM  F.d-litv  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Republic  loyalty  to  the  service 
01  the  State  and  to  the  Congress,  patriotism 
of  the  highest  order,  master  of  the  spoken 
word,  my  distinguished  fnend,  William  Tvler 
Pag-    we  greet  you 

Mr  Burton  The  Honorable  Daniel  A  Reed 
Representative  from  New  York. 

Mr  Reed  My  fellow  countrymen,  1  rejoice 
that  I  can  Join  with  so  many  persons,  irre- 
spective of  party  or  creed,  who  desire  to  do 
honor  to  a  grtat  American  There  Is  one 
man  who  throughout  a  distinguished  public 
career  has  never  wavered  in^  his  steadfast 
devotion  to  those  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded.  That 
man  is  Hon.  WilU.un  Tyler  Paec  author  of 
the  Americans  Creed  Crvstall.zed  within 
this  patriotic  creed  is  the  very  spirit  of  a 
free  people  It  breathes  freedom  in  e\-ery 
word.  This  great  document  has  entered  the 
sacred  archives  of  our  Republic  as  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  Declaration  of  Indeoend- 
ence  and  the  Federal  Constitution 

It  has  been  said  that  no  m.an  is  worth 
more  than  he  contributes  to  the  .social,  civic 
and  spiritual  strength  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  owes  allegiance.     Measured  by  this  stand- 


ard. Hon.  William  Tyler  Page  has  long  been 
recognizei  by  a  grateful  people  as  one  of  the 
most  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  of  cur 
Republic, 

I  know  of  no  man  in  public  life  who  Is 
more  higUly  esteemed  because  of  his  kindness 
of  heart,  his  purity  of  character,  his  lively 
sense  of  tumor,  and  his  sympathetic  atten- 
tion to  tlie  interests  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  In,  dally  contact  than  Hon.  William 
Tyler  Pagfe.  I  am  delighted  and  highly  hon- 
ored tonight  to  have  this  opportunity  to  unite 
with  patriotic  men.  women,  and  children 
throughout  this  broad  land  in  celebrating 
the  seventy-third  birthday  of  this  great  and 
good  man. 

It  is  mi  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  each 
succeediri  year  will  bring  to  Hon.  William 
Ty'.er  Pai  all  the  blessings  which  his  un- 
selfish aiid  useful  service  to  his  fellowmen 
and  his  ccuntr}-  richly  deserves. 

Mr  ButTON  The  Honorable  Harht  L  En- 
GLEBRiGHr,  Representative  from  California 

Mr  ENdLEBRiGHT  My  fellow  countrymen,  it 
is  a  privUege  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affection, 
honor,  anfl  respect  to  my  good  friend,  William 
Tyler  Page,  on  this  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration 4f  his  seventy-third  birthday;  a 
gentlemai  of  great  modesty,  rare  personal 
charm,  stiperior  mental  culture,  well  read 
In  political  economy,  an  eloquent  orator,  and 
a  brilliant  conversationalist.  He  is  learned 
in  the  lore  of  his  country,  true  to  her  finest 
traditions^  zealous  in  her  interest,  and  un- 
tiring In  her  behalf. 

I  dare  *»y.  every  American  school  boy  and 
girl  knowt  of  his  long  and  honorable  career 
as  an  of3cial  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  ttie  Congress  of  the  United  States 

It  has  Ijeen  said  that  the  glory  and  philos- 
ophy of  A  nation  may  arise  from  the  pen 
of  one  man.  Then  truly  It  can  be  said  that 
every  tenet  of  religious  faith,  every  tenet 
of  logic,  fvery  tenet  of  human  hope,  every 
tenet  of  Americanism,  is  expressed  in  that 
collection  of  quotations  of  fundamental 
American  ideals  set  out  by  the  pen  of  Wil- 
liam Tylet  Page  in  his  American  Creed. 

The  bejieflts  of  this  inspiring  creed  of 
Americanism  will  live  on  and  on  down 
through  thie  ages, 

Tyler  Page  will  continue  to  contribute 
much  to  his  Nation,  for  we  do  not  count  a 
man's  ye«rs  until  he  has  nothing  else  to 
count.  •Bo  be  73  years  young  Is  something 
far  more  Cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  40 
years  old  ' 

If  the  ♦orld  could  be  blessed  throughout 
with  men  of  his  mold  and  character  the 
terrible  clOud  that  now  hangs  over  the  world 
would  not  exist. 

There  1|  no  need  to  extol  the  virtues  of 
this  disti^iguished  and  patriotic  American 
There  Is  ^o  reward  which  can  be  given  for 
those  labci-s.  and  there  Is  no  medal  of  merit 
which  ca*  ever  grace  his  life  which  will 
equal  the  Iworks  which  he  has  done  and  the 
service  w^ich  he  is  continuing  to  render  to 
his  country. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
for  a  long  itime.  I  am  happier  because  of  that 
acquaintance  and  have  gained  much  from 
his  example  and  inHuence. 

William  Tyler  Page,  let  me  wish  you  good 
luck,   longj^hfe.   and   happiness. 

Mr.  BtJ»iTON.  The  Honorable  A.  Sidney 
Camp,   Representative  from   Georgia: 

Mr  Camp  It  Is  particularly  pleasing  to  ms 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion  to  honor  and 
felicitate  ai  great  any  patriotic  American  A 
lineal  des*ndant  of  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  independence  and  a  collateral  de- 
scendant Qtf  an  early  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  during  the  73  years  of  his 
life  follow  d  the  noble  example  set  for  him 
by  his  ancestors  and  by  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  bis  fine  public  service  he  is  himself 
a  shining  txample  of  true  Americanism. 

William  Tyler  Page  began  his  public  career 
In  1881  when,  as  a  12-year-old  boy,  he  be- 
came a  page  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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From  that  time  until  the  present,  a  continu- 
ous and  unbroken  service  c  f  over  60  years,  he 
has  given  his  best  efforts  and  untiring  energy 
to  our  Government 

Author  of  The  Americans  Creed,  it  Is 
simply  the  pattern  he  set  for  his  own  citizen- 
ship— he  loves  ins  country,  supports  its  Con- 
stitution, obeys  its  laws,  respects  its  flag,  and 
defends  it  again.'-t  all  enemies  May  he  have 
many  more  happy  birthdays 

Mr  Burton  The  Huiurable  Jeannttte 
Rankin    Repriscirative  from  Montana 

Miss  Rankin  Mr  Page  you  are  one  of  my 
happy  remembrances  of  tlie  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress— the  war  Ccngress.  Ycu  seem  the  feame 
Mr.  Page  today  a^  you  did  then  To  a  young 
person,  middle  ape  is  10  years  older  than  one 
happens  to  be.  To  me.  you  will  always  be 
middle-aged 

You.  our  honored  g\iest.  greet  each  new 
Congressman  with  sincere  kindness,  patient 
understanding,  and  real  helpfulness.  You 
graciously  point  out  the  unwritten  rules, 
explain  the  Justice  and  tradition  back  of  the 
procedure,  and  ycu  are  always  willing  to 
help  smooth  the  road  for  those  of  us  who 
are  trying  to  adjust  to  new  habits 

Your  unfailing  kindness  In  giving  from 
your  great  tund  of  ability  and  experience  to 
the  Member^:  of  Congress  makes  you  one  of 
the  happy   traditions  of   the  Hcuse 

I  am  giad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  deep  aflectlon  and  appreciation  for 
your  friendship 

Mr  Burton  The  Honorable  Edwin  Arthur 
Hall.  Representative  from  New   York 

Mr  Hall  I.  for  one,  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American 
and  a  gOod  friend.  Mr  William  Tyler  Page 
It  was  said  of  Grover  Cleveland  by  a  close 
associate.  "I  love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has 
made."  Tonight,  however,  as  we  pay  our 
respects  to  Mr  Page,  we  say  rather  of  him. 
"We  love  him  for  the  ma^.y.  many  friends 
he  has  made  '  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
know  of  no  man  who  has  more  friends  and 
they  are  richly  deserved 

As  a  younger  MemlxT  of  the  House,  serv- 
ing my  second  term  I  have  had  many  things 
to  learn  Mr  Paee  has  stood  ready  with 
patience  and  ct  ngeniallty  to  help  me  over 
the  re  ugh  sp^ns  I  have  learned  much  by 
listening  to  hini  par'icularly  regarding  leg- 
islative pruced\jre  'li*  coun^^ei.  his  advice, 
and  his  careful  appr' ach  to  tvery  question 
serve  as  immeasurable  aid  to  me 

Mr  Page,  we  are  gathered  here  tonight  to 
salute  you  upon  your  seventy-third  birthday 
and  during  your  sixtieth  year  In  service  to 
the  American  Congress  Yfiu  have  all  the 
reast  ns  in  th*^  world  to  be  proud  of  this 
occasion  and  cf  the  years  behind  you 

Mr    Page,   as  I   behold    you   here    growing 
older  as  the  days  and  years  go  by.  but  looking 
younger.  I  am   reminded   of  the   lines  from 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra   when   he  said:      ~" 
■'Grow  old  along  with  me,         '^ 
The  best  is  yet  to  be;  i«» 

The  last,  for  which  the  first  was  made  " 
Mr    Burton    Tlie    Honorable    Willlam    G 
Stratton     Representative    from    liliuols 

Mr  Stratton  William  Tyler  Page,  through 
devotion  to  duty  and  scholarly  attainment, 
has  earned  the  esteem  of  every  Member  cf 
Congre.'s  More  tlian  that,  he  has  made  a 
friend  of  all  who  know  him  It  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute 
tonight  to  this  fine  gentleman  and  great 
American.  William  Tyler  Page 

Mr  Burton  The  Honorable  George  A 
Dcndero     Representative    from    Michigan. 

Mr  Dondero  William  Tyler  Page  you 
stand  upon  the  summit  of  your  years,  a 
eymbol  of  culture  and  refinement  Possessed 
ol  quiet  dignity  and  kindliness  A  treasure 
bouse  of  knowledge  and  history  A  willing 
friend  who  fulfills  the  needs  of  others  A 
man  of  letters,  a  Christian  gentleman,  and 
a  statesman. 


May  life  s  richest  bless::- e'  be  yours,  and 
an  unfaltering  faith  sustain  ycu  as  you  walk 
In  the  evening  of  life. 

Mr  Page,  the  American  people  greet  you 
and  congratulate  you  on  ycur  seventy-third 
birthday 

Mr  Burton.  I  would  like  to  describe  for 
you  the  best  I  can  a  gift  we  have  for  Mr 
Page.  Bound  in  a  red  leather  book.  9  oy 
10  inches,  by  1^4  inches  thick,  are  79  per- 
sonally autographed  photographs  express- 
ing different  sentiments  of  respect  to  Mr 
Page.  Tlie  front  of  the  book  is  trimmed  in 
gold  and  has  Mr  Pages  name  and  the  year 
in  gold.  The  fly  leaf  Is  beautifully  hand 
engraved  with  the  following  Inscription: 
•To  Hon  WlUiara  Tyler  Page  on  bis  Seventy- 
third  birthday.  Broadcast  over  Station 
WWDC.  Sunday.  October  19,  1941  Spon- 
sored by  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  " 
The  book  is  a  present  of  Mr  Lewis  Dreison- 
stok  The  book  will  new  be  presented  to 
Mr    Page  by   Mrs    Dreisenstok 

Mrs  Dreisenstok  Mr  Page.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  present  to  you  on  your 
seventy-third  birthday  this  leather-bound 
volume  of  photographs  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  some  of  your  other  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill,  who  have  personally  autographed  them 
to  you  on  this  occasion 

Mr  Page  This  is  indeed  a  rare  and  beau- 
tiful g:ft.  one  which  I  will  treasure  and 
hand  down  to  my  progeny  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  to  you  and  to  your  good  husband 
for  this  precious  gift,  which  is  a  work  of 
art  And  to  those  distinguished  Senators 
and  Representatives  whose  autoj^aphed 
photographs  it  embraces.  I  acknowledge 
their  generous  kindness  with  a  thanklul 
heart 

Mr  BtmTON  It  is  now  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  Introduce  the  man  we  are  honor- 
ing this  evening  Dr  Warner.  Mr  Stefan, 
and  the  other  speakers  have  used  all  the  de- 
scriptive adjectives  in  paying  tribute  tc  Mr 
Page;  so  I  will  give  you  a  little  of  his  history 
of  the  past  60  years  of  his  service  In  the 
House  cf  Representatives 

Mr  Page  entered  the  service  as  a  page  boy 
on  December  19.  1881,  In  the  Clerks  office 
of  the  House  President  Garfield  had  Just 
been  assassinated  The  period  of  his  service, 
in  which  he  occupied  many  positions,  in- 
cluding that  of  Clerk  of  the  House  for  6 
terms,  covered  31  Congresses  from  the  Forty - 
seventh  to  the  Seventy-seventh,  inclusive. 
Mr  Page  witnessed  the  convening  of  74  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  regular  and  extraordinary 
He  served  under  14  Speakers  The  popula- 
tion ot  the  United  States  was  51  000  000  when 
he  came  here  It  is  now  132,000.000  The 
membership  of  the  Hcuse  was  293.  It  is  new 
435  Ten  States  were  added  to  the  Union. 
Hawaii  was  acquired  and  made  a  Territory 
The  Philippines.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  T'Jtulla, 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  became  possessions  The  Panama  Canal 
was  constructed:  2  wars  were  fought,  the 
Spanish- American  and  the  World  War.  Mr. 
Page  also  witnessed  8  eenerai  revisions  of  the 
tariff  and  15  Presidential  inaugurBtions.  In 
1881,  the  year  of  his  advent  here  |2o0.000.000 
ran  the  Government  The  o»-dinary  receipus 
were  1300.000,000.  Now  be  oh  run  into  b;l- 
lloixs  About  five  to  six  thousand  Senators 
and  Congressmen  came  and  went  When 
"Uncle  Joe  Cannon  left  Congrets.  about  16 
years  ago,  be  was  the  last  man  to  go  who  was 
in  the  House  in  Mr    Page  s  boyhood  days. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  present  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman  and  a  real  American, 
the  Honorable  William  Tyler  Pace 

Mr  Page  Tlie  great  debt  cf  gratitude  I  owe 
the  H<  use  of  Repiesentatives  and  each  of 
its  indiviGua;  Men-bers,  net  only  now.  but 
throughout  the  60  years  of  my  service  in 
humble  capacities  in  that  great  and  honor- 
able parliamentary  body  goes  deeper  than 
ordinary   human   emotion.     It   gi-ee   beyond 


wh.it  we  so  often  term  the  depths  of  the 
hf.trt  Beth  the  gratitude  and  tlie  friend- 
ships tKDrn  of  those  years  have  their  roots 
deep  in  my  soul  Today,  en  this  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  n.v  l:irth.  a  new  tendril, 
strong  yet  delicate  further  binds  me  to  tins 
debt  of  gratituae  t)ecau^e  of  this  happy  evi- 
dence manifested  in  the  more  than  kindly 
remarks,  cf  these,  my  good  «Md  distinguli-hed 
friends  Vcu  mutt  kiu)w—  ycu  dn  know — th.at 
I  could  find  no  words  adequately  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  eem  r-  us  and  kindly 
attitude  of  the  Hcuse  ol  Representatives  tc- 
ward  me  as  expressed  by  ytu 

I  would  that  these  tributes  might  be  well- 
deserved;  I  would  that  my  t  wn  sense  of  my 
efforts  to  serve  the  Hcuse  of  Representatives 
In  threescore  years  and  my  ellorts  to  imple- 
ment my  love  for  my  ccuntry  and  my  pe.  pie 
through  that  service  ci  uld  in  my  c  w:;  heart 
be  regarded  as  worthy  of  these  iiandsome 
tributes  which  you.  speaking  for  the  House, 
are  pleased  tc  accord  ne 

Instead  of  any  sense  of  pride  of  accom- 
plishment. I  have  a  heart  full  of  tliankful- 
ness.  of  humble  gratitude,  tliat  I  liave  been 
permitted  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  va- 
rious capacities  111  the  greatest  parliamentary 
body,  representing  the  greatest  people  in  the 
greatest  Nation  ever  Known  m  the  history 
of  mankind  Pride  could  have  no  place  here: 
any  man  sensible  of  sue!",  a  prnilege  if  serv- 
ing his  country  and  his  people  could  feel  only 
humble  gratitude  for  such  a  chance  So 
then.  It  is  my  sotii  which  speaks  when  I  say 
to  you  that  the  courtesy  and  the  considera- 
tion, the  kindness  and  the  friendships  i  : 
which  I  have  been  the  recipient  for  three- 
score j-ears  are  to  me  as  apples  of  silver  m 
pictures  of  gold  It  is  my  soul  that  spcp.ts 
when  1  say  that  these  60  years  ot  associa- 
tion and  service  have  represented  tc  me  the 
highest  and  the  finest  one  could  exp'  r  o' 
life  The  way  fcr  me  pclnts  upward  and 
onwaid  Never  the  end  of  the  road  slia  be 
ana  never.  I  prav  shall  the  memory  of  these 
past  years  lade  thrtughfUt  eternity 

It  is  but  a  weak  expression  of  what  is  in 
my  soul  today;  it  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  what 
is  in  the  ground  of  my  heart  when  1  attempt 
In  words  tc  assure  ycu  cf  my  esteem,  of  my 
gratitude  tc  the  Merr.bers  of  the  Htusc  of 
Representatives  fcr  this  new  expression  ol 
your  friendship 

This  great  body  in  which  we  are  strvlng. 
you  In  your  distinguished  capacity  and  1  in 
my  humble  one.  is  the  emtX/dlment  of  the 
great  plan  of  representative  government 
which  stands  today,  the  finest  civic  accom- 
plishment of  man  May  it  please  the  God 
who  is  the  Ruler  of  men  and  cf  nations  tc 
preserve  and  to  perpetuate  our  American 
Government  and  our  American  way  of  life 
Let  us  then,  with  one  heart  and  one  mind, 
united  In  a  deep  and  undying  love  of  our 
common  country,  say.  in  these  words 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people  by  th(  people, 
for  the  people,  who.'^e  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  ccn.sent  of  the  governed.  &  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic,  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States,  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  Inseparable:  established  upon  thosp  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  equality.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manity fcr  which  Ainencac  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes 

"I   therefore   t>elleve    it    Is   my   duty   to    my 
country  to  love  it;   to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws:  to  respect  its  flag,  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 
Mr.    Burton   I    want    to    thank    everyone 

who  has  cooperated  with  me  in  arranging 
this  program  especially  Mr  Edwin  M  Spence. 
manager,  and  Mr  Ncrman  Reed,  proeram 
director,  of  radio  station  WWDC  for  allow- 
ing us  to  present  this  program  en  the  air. 
so  that  you  people  listening  m  could  have 
the  pleasure  cf  hearing  the  friends  of  an 
outstanding  American  pay  their  tribute  to 
him  on  this,  his  seventy-third  birthday.     To 
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one  and  all  may  I  say,  sincerely,  thank 
you. 

Mr  RzzD  It  has  been  our  ^Jlewure  to 
broadcast  a  special  program,  arranged  In 
honor  of  the  seventy-third  birthday  of  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page,  and  as  a  tribute  to  him  for 
his  service  to  the  government  and  as  an 
American  citizen  whose  Intense  love  of  coun- 
try marks  him  as  a  true  patriot.  Mr.  Page 
Is  author  of  the  America's  Creed,  which  you 
heard  him  read  as  a  part  of  this  special 
broadca.st 

Speakers  heard  Included  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Charlts  T.  Warner,  rector  of  St.  Albans 
Church;  Congressmen  Karl  Stefan,  of  Ne- 
braska; Gecrge  Holden  Tlnkham.  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Daniel  A.  Reed  of  New  York;  A. 
S'dney  Cynip,  of  Georgia;  Harry  Englebrtght, 
of  California-,  Jeannette  Rankin  of  Mon- 
tana: Arthur  Edwin  Hall,  of  New  York; 
George  Dondfro.  of  Michigan;  and  W.lliam 
G    Sliattoii,  of  Illinois 

Mr  E  R  Burton  presided  as  master  of 
ceremcnies,  and  the  program  was  arranged 
by  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
Thi.«  has  been  a  public  service  presentation 
of  sta-ion  WWDC.  Washington. 

Mr  Speaker,  following  the  ceremony. 
Mr.  Page  received  the  following  letter 
from  his  long-time  friend,  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Hun    WiLLi.\M  Tyler  Pace. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 
De.\r  Mr  Pace:  Much  regretted  that  I  was 
In  Missouri  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  your  seventy-third  birthday  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart 

It  was  a  most  felicitous  occasion  and  a 
matter  of  deep  Interest  to  all  of  us  here  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  not  a  man  at  the 
Capitol  who  is  so  well  known  and  whose 
name  is  so  often  mentioned  and  whose 
words  are  so  often  quoted  throughout  the 
Nation— and  certainly  no  one  who  has  such 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  eis  your- 
self. Every  meeting  of  school  children. 
every  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  every  patriotic  gathering 
which  I  attend  In  my  district  opens  with 
your  American  Creed.  In  writing  it  you 
have  rendered  a  service  the  Influence  cf 
which  will  grow  and  gather  Impetus  down 
through  generations  to  come.  And  when 
any  matter  of  history  or  procedure  is  under 
consideration  here  In  Washington  you  are 
cited  as  the  first  and  last  and  determining 
authority 

But  there  must  be,  some  mistake  about  tha: 
seventy-three.  I  demand  a  recount.  Your 
long  and  |31stinguished  service  warrants  an 
estimate  of  many  more  years  than  that  but 
your  generous  human  sympathy,  your  un- 
failing Interest,  and  your  youthful  reaction  \ 
to  the  questions  of  the  day  belle  the  date,  i 
Anyway,  here's  hoping  there  may  be  many 
more  of  them  and  each  one  happier  than  the 
one  before. 

With  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  health,  happiness,  and 
prosperity. 

Your  friend. 

Clarence  Cannon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  from 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Sam  R.ayburn.  was   ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Page  on  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary of  his  service  in  the  House: 
The  Spf:.\KER'3  Rooms. 
House  of   Represent attves, 
Washington.  D   C  .  December  19.  1941. 
Mr.  Wiixi.^M  Tyler  P.age, 

Lnited  States  Capitol. 
DiAR   Mr.   Page:   Please   allow   me   to   Join 
with   your  many   friends   In   congratulating 


you   on  the  splendid  work    you  have  done 
during  your  60  years  of  service  here. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  RATBtniN. 


One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Signing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 


Friday.  December  19.  1941 


SET.MON     BY      MOST     REVEREND      ARCH- 
BISHOP   JOHN    J     MITTY 


Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  art.cle  from  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  containing  a 
sermon  delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  John  J.  Mitty,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco  at  St.  Marys 
Cathedral  in  San  Francisco,  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1941,  when  a  military  ma.ss  was 
said  commemorating  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Text  of  Archbishop  s  Bill  of  Rights  rRiEuiE 
Today,  with  religious  solenmuy,  the  arch- 
diocese ol  San  Francisco  commem, urates  rj-.e 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  annive.'-sary  of  xhe 
ratiflcntion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 

We  all  recall  the  familiar  preambie  w.th 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
opens — the  self-evident  trjth  that  the 
Creator  has  endowed  all  men  .^iih  ce.-tain  in- 
alienable rights  The  Declari  tion  goes  on  to 
say  that  "to  secure  these  rigt.ts  eov-?i-:nnents 
are  instituted  among  men.  rie-ivmg  iheir  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govarnt  d  " 
It  rehearses  a  list  of  acts  of  tyranny  which 
the  mother  country  has  vi  ited  upon  the 
colonies,  and  says,  "we,  therefore,  through 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  general  Congre.-s  assembled,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Supreme  Judfie  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  »  •  • 
solemnly  publish  and  dech:re  that  these 
united  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
free   and   independent    States   ' 

HIGH    MORAL    TONE 

The  document  closes  with  'he.^e  wT:ds: 

"And  m  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortune,?,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

You  will  note  the  high  rel:eious  and  m  ral 
tone  with  which  the  Declaration  beau.?  and 
ends — all  to  secure  these  inalienable  rights 
which  are  named  in  its  preamble 

And  when.  11  years  later,  the  first  draft  of 
the  Constitution  was  presented  to  the  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  this  same  objective 
was  set  forth  in  ihese  terms: 

•We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranqu:lity.  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  tiie  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 


ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY    YEARS    AGO 

This  trst  draft  was  made  in  1787  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  a  requisite  number  of 
which  accepted  it  within  a  year  It  went  into 
full  effect  in  1789.  The  States,  however,  along 
vlth  their  acceptance  of  the  first  draft,  sent 
In  a  total  oi  some  103  proposed  amendments. 
Out  of  these  Congress  framed  10  These,  with 
the  Constitution,  were  ratified  by  all  but  3 
of  the  States,  and  took  effect  in  December 
1791.  150  years  ago.  the  event  which  we  are 
now  commemorating. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution  reflect  two  things  that  were 
dominant  in  the  minds  of  the  Founding 
Fathers — the  profound  determination  to  be 
free  in  the  exercise  of  their  essential  liberties; 
and  their  equal  determination  to  have  a  form 
of  government  that  would  secure  these  lib- 
erties for  them  and  their  posterity. 

Jefferson  wrote  the  preamble  of  the  Dec- 
laration in  a  philosophic  form,  it  was  inclu- 
sive, but  too  vague  to  be  quite  practical.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constltutian  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
several  Stales  appended  their  103  proposed 
amendments.  These,  abridged  to  whrt  are 
now  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, specify  more  in  detail  the  liberties 
which  the  Slates  desired  more  definitely  to 
secure  Pot  this  reason  they  have  come  to  be 
known  as  fihe  Bill  of  Rights. 

COMMANDS  OtJR  LOVt 

The  Decltration.  after  listing  certain  rights, 
goes  on  to  say  that  "to  secure  those  rights 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men.  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  "  To  make  certain  ;:ur  Gcv- 
ernment  would  preserve  these  rights  for 
themselves  and  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
the  fathers  enumerated  them  In  a  written 
constitution  which  would  designate  and 
limit  its  ppwers  At  the  same  time  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Constitution  whereby 
the  people  themselves,  could,  from  time  to 
time,  add  euch  amendments  to  it  as  they 
desired  lo  this  way.  definiteness  of  prin- 
ciple was  combined  with  an  elasticity  of 
detail 

The  whole  plan  was  a  bold  Innovation  on 
the  part  of  the  founders  of  our  Govern- 
ment—the creation  of  a  Nation  bv  an  Instru- 
ment of  goternment.  That  It  h&s  worked  so 
well  Is  denionstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  naa 
grown  to  be  the  one  thing  In  our  national 
life  and  history  that  has  commanded  our 
love  and  vfneration.  And  yet,  as  has  been 
truly  said  the  American  Constitution  Is  no 
exception  tc  the  rule  that  everything  which 
ha^  power  to  win  the  obedience  and  respect 
of  men  must  have  its  roots  deep  in  the  past, 
and  that  tbe  more  slowly  every  institution 
has  grown  so  much  more  enduring  it  is 
likely  to  pncve. 

The  sure  foundations  of  our  Government 
are  the  Christian  principles  that  underlie  it. 
These  Chrstian  prirciples  are  Catholic  prin- 
ciples. I  ctlled  attention  at  the  beginning 
to  high  religious  and  moral  quality  which 
animated  the  founders  and  was  written  into 
the  very  preemble  and  conclusion  of  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — the  document 
which   gave   birth   to  our  Nation. 

We  as  Christians,  therefore,  and  especially 
we  as  Catholics,  because  of  the  defln^eness 
and  the  age-long  triumphant  test  of  our 
Catholic  religious  principles,  can  and  should 
be  the  surest  supporters  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  permanence  and  'welfare 
of  the  Nation  it  was  framed  to  create  and 
perp>etuate 

Lord    Bryoe,    speaking    particularly    of 
country,   writes  that   "history  tells   us 
civilized  scdety  has  rested  on  religion 
that    free    government    has    prospered 
among  religious  people." 

Loyalty   to  God  and   the   practice  of 
glon  are  th>  best  and  surest  safeguards  of 
our  Bill  of  Bights  and  of  our  American  way 
of  living. 


this 
that 
and 
best 

rell- 


^*»«!- 
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T  dny  ^tir  wnv  ^f  Hvit  f:,  ^u.'-  country  ard 
all  That  it  ftaod.-  fit  lac?  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge in  our  h;st^ry  T  lat  ciallenge  finds 
cur  pecple  united  to  our  President,  and  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  cf  Divine 
Providence,  pledging  cur  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  saced  honor  for  our  country  and 
our  flag.     God  bless  America! 


Second  Interim  Report,  Committee  of 
Defense  Migration  House  Resolution 
113 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

OF    CALIF'  P.N:  « 

IN  Tin  H'jr.-T  CF  RITi:E.:EN-I  .STIVES 


Friday.  Dcccmler  19,  1941 


Mr  TOLAN.  Mr  Si>cakpr  your  Select 
ComnilTtte  Iiivtstigat  np  National  De- 
fense Migration,  of  v.h;ch  I  am  chair- 
man, has  the  honor  to  present  its  second 
interim  report  under  HoUiC  Resolution 
113.  Congress  w  hi  t<ik  note  that  this  re- 
port inc'ude?  six  comprehensive  recom- 
mendatif.n.s  on  thp  :'ull  utilization  of 
America's  la.)or  supfly  ar.d  industrial 
capacity  in  the  war  fffort.  I  call  your 
attention  panic  ilarly  to  page  5  of  this 
report,  which  itad.'>: 

In  Its  previous  reports,  this  committee  has 
urged  upon  the  c\  ngrtss  the  nece.ssity  for 
alleviating  hardships  to  individuals  and  com- 
munities ansjug  from  definse  migration 
Testimony  at  recent  hearings  throughout 
the  country  has  forced  the  reahzatlon  of  the 
full  meaning  of  unplanned  migration  in  a 
war  economy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  national  crltls,  it  be- 
comes i-pparent  tliat  unnecessary  and  un- 
planned mi^ratlon£  are  a  reflection  of  the 
failure  cf  the  Naticn  to  organize  effectively 
to  put  men  tc  work  on  military  or  essential 
civilian    production 

You  Will  find  that  these  recommenda- 
tions deal  with  plann.ne  of  war  produc- 
tion and  procuremfnt.  utiliiation  of 
America's  indu.'^tnal  'Capacity,  participa- 
tion of  small  and  medium-size  companies 
In  the  war  eflort.  review  of  existing  con- 
tracts, transfer  of  labor  to  war  work,  and 
alleviation  of  unemployment  and  training 
of  the  unemployed  for  war  production. 

As  a  result  of  recent  hearings  in  De- 
troit, in  Washington,  in  Hastings  and 
Omaha.  Nebr..  and  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  the 
committee  ha,";  been  forced  by  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  testimony  to 
a  new  realization  of  the  full  meaning  of 
unplanned  migration  in  a  war  economy. 
You  will  obser\-e  that  the  report  does  not 
call  at  this  time  for  acditional  legislation. 
Witnesses  before  the  committee,  includ- 
inR  Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  of  the  Supply 
Priorities,  and  Allocations  Boaid.  have 
told  us  that  the  authority  to  carry  out 
our  proposed  rrcnmmendations  probably 
already  h.i.-  b'  •  r.  ronfr  rred  by  Congress 
UF>on  the  P:t.s:atnt.  and  by  the  President 
upon  the  w.ii  agencies.  If  it  i  ^  later  de- 
termined that  additional  powers  are 
needed  to  execute  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  committee  urges  Congress  to 
give  serious  considpiation  to  the  neec'  for 
eaiiy  atticn  tc  thii  end. 


This  report  is  being  filed  wrh  the  Clcik 
of  the  House,  partly  in  typ.  d  proof  and 
partly  in  typewritten  form  in  order  to 
save  time.  Final  copy  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Members  of  thi.<:  House  v.-.]]  undoubtedly 
receive  their  copies  by  th^  b<  ginning  of 
next  week. 

We  ask  your  serious  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  report  we  are  making 
and  the  support  of  those  recommenda- 
tions that  meet  with  your  approval. 


School  Facilities  for  Adults  Having  Lesi 
Than  a  Fourth-Grade  Education 


EXTLNSION   OF   REMARKS 

C  F 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

•:r  .'..HK.'.N^'.? 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRt.~EM ATIVES 


Friday.  Dtccrnher  19.  1941 


Mr.  TERRY  Mi  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  'H  R  6271 1  to 
appropriate  $15  000.000  to  provide  school 
facilities  for  persons  17  years  of  age  and 
ever  who  do  not  have  at  least  a  fourth- 
grade  education.  The  funds  would  be 
administered  by  the  United  States  Com- 
m.issioner  cf  Education  according  to 
plans  submitted  by  State  departments  of 
education  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  work  of  instruction  would 
be  carried  on  entirely  through  regular 
State  and  local  educational  authorities. 

The  bill  follows  the  exact  precedent 
already  established  through  the  appro- 
priations made  to  the  OfSce  of  Educa- 
tion. For  example,  S15.000.000  is  new 
available  for  offering  vocational  courses 
and  related  in.-^tructlon  to  out-of-school 
rural  and  nonrural  youth.  The  proce- 
dure now  followed  in  that  type  of  in- 
struction IS  the  procedure  that  would  be 
followed  under  the  proposed  program. 

It  has  been  determined  that  about 
2  000.000  young  men  have  been  called 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Of 
these  about  200.000  have  been  rejected 
because  of  remediable  physical  defects. 
The  Government  has  instituted  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitating  these  young 
men. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  the  pro- 
posed educational  program,  it  has  been 
found  that  of  those  called  for  service, 
142.000  have  been  rejected  because  they 
do  not  have  a  fourth-grade  education. 
These  young  men,  too.  need  rehabilita- 
tion. The  bill  proposed  has  such  a  pro- 
gram as  its  major  objective.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Selective  Service  under 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  get  some  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  the  young  men  rejected  be- 
cause of  low  educational  qualifications. 
The  program  here  proposed  would  take 
care  of  that  situation  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  feasible  manner. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  la^^t  World 
War  25.3  percent  cf  the  men  drafted  Into 
the  armed  forces  were  too  poorly 
schooled  to  wTite  a  letter  home  or  read 
a  column  in  a  newspaper.     The  situation 


is  now  somewhat  btttrr,  but  i;?  .^utfi- 
ciently  bad  to  sumulato  action  to  rernt'dy 
it.  The  exact  percentage  cf  illitii  :^.tes 
and  near-illiterates  is  not  yt  t  known, 
but  it  is  not  less  than  7  percent. 

It  is  reliably  and  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  12.000  000 
persons  17  years  of  age  and  oider  sca-- 
tered  throughout  all  the  State.'-  that  do 
not  have  a  fourlh-giade  t-ducation. 
These  people  are  necdtd  ahmc  \\:\h 
everybody  else  in  the  national  dtltnse. 
They  not  only  cannot  serve  in  the  armed 
forces,  but  they  are  d:.>-qualified  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
for  vocational  training  for  delense 
workers  now  being  of!'  itd  tlirough  Ftd- 
eral  appropriations. 

It  is  estimated  that  ai:M>u;  18  ciMhan 
workers  are  needed  in  tiie  national  de- 
fense for  each  man  in  the  arriied  forces. 
Out  of  the  93.000.000  adults  17  yiai.";  dd 
and  older,  more  llian  one  out  ol  eifc;ht  is 
educationally  unfitted  to  be  tiainfd  for 
defense  occupations.  Tlus  condition 
should  never  ha\e  been  P''r.mitted  to 
arise,  but  since  it  h.a^.  tht  least  we  can 
do  is  to  remedy   it  as  soi  n   as  pos.sible. 

The  United  States  Government  i.^  new- 
conducting  a  program  for  educatu  n  of 
the  aliens  in  oui  midst  for  .'^riit  rican 
citizenship  and  is  spending  S14  000  000 
to  do  so.  It  IS  difficult  to  imatiijt  that 
the  Government  would  do  muie  for  its 
alien  residents  than  it  does  fci  ii.'-  na- 
tive-born citizens  who  are  m  eqvially  as 
great  need  of  education.  If  lor  no  other 
reason  the  proposed  bill  hhouid  be  en- 
acted immediately.  | 

I  might  add  in  closing,  that  my  bill  has 
the  support  of  many  of  the  chief  State 
school  officers,  the  Na;;i  nai  Eaucath'n 
Association,  and  its  depaitment  of  adult 
education. 


Age  Limits  for  Military  Service 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO       I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  rhcLr:.bcr  18.  1941 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohi.^  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  the  question  of  wheth-r  the  ace  limit 
for  drafting  the  soldiers  should  b*^  a 
minimum  of  21  years  or  a  minimum  of  19 
years.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  most  em- 
phatically favor  holdme  tl.e  minimum  at 
21.  I  voted  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Thomason  '  f  Ttxa.'.  fixing 
the  minimum  at  the  age  of  20  yenrs. 
There  was  no  roll  call  on  that  vote.  The 
vote  having  been  taken  while  the  Hou.'-e 
was  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  no  roll 
call  could  be  demanded.    | 

I  presume  the  bill  will  be  con.'-idered 
immediately  by  the  Senate  and  will  then 
go  to  conference.  It  is  likdy  tltat  the 
conferees  will  bring  in  a  recommendation 
that  the  minimum  age  be  fixed  at  20 
years.  While  I  would  much,  prefer  the 
age  limit  being  fixed  at  21  yta:s,  stiJl  I 
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would  not  vote  aeainst  the  bill  if  the  con- 
ferees agreed  on  20  years  as  a  fair  average 
and  a  fair  adjustment. 

It.  shall  not  be  my  purpose  to  make  a 
Ipnp  speech.  There  are  three  very 
strong  arguments  why  this  age  limit 
should  not  be  lower  than  21: 

First.  We  do  not  have  suflBcient  equip- 
ment for  the  soldiers  now  in  the  camps. 
We  can  easily  secure  another  million  men 
from  the  ages  of  21  up  and  can  do  this 
within  this  coming  year.  That  will  be  as 
many  as  we  can  supply  with  uniforms 
and  as  many  as  we  can  take  care  of  and 
provide  with  implements  of  warfare. 

Second.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact 
that  a  very  heavy  percentage  of  the  vol- 
untary enlistments  are  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  years.  This  means  that  the 
Army  Will  always  have  a  large  jiercentage 
from  that  class  between  18  and  21  years 
and  will  have  them  through  enlistment. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  for  the 
draft  to  apply  to  these  ages  in  order  to 
balance  up  the  different  age  groups. 

Third.  It  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  year;  that  young  men  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  professions  and  for  scien- 
tific work  as  engineers  and  technical 
men  of  all  groups.  If  the  age  limit  were 
fixed  at  21  these  young  men  could  pur- 
sue their  studies  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  would  not  be  called  to  the  colors 
until  they  were  21. 

There  are  many  additional  reasons 
that  I  could  assign  but  these  three  are  in 
my  mind  sufficient,  and  it  was  for  these 
three  reasons  that  I  voted  to  fix  the  min- 
imum at  21  years. 


A  Washington  State  Lawyer  Speaks  His 
Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  19.  1941 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  V   COWAN,  OF 
RENTON.  WASH. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herein,  a 
weil-written  epistle  from  one  of  my  val- 
ued constituents,  a  lawyer,  resident  in 
the  city  of  Renton.  Wash.,  which  he  was 
Inspired  to  wriie  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  cruel  and  heartless  attack  of  the 
Fascist  Japanese  upon  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans at  Pearl  Harbor.  In  this  connec- 
tion Attorney  William  V.  Cowan,  who  is 
a  constructive  liberal,  gives  effective  and 
decisive  expression  to  sentiments  pro- 
foundly moving  him  and  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  worthy  of  our  study. 

Renton    Wash.,  December  8.  1941. 
Hon   John  M   Coffee, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washmgtcn,  D   C. 

Dear  John:  The  guns  are  loose  out  m  the 
Pacific.  It  has  come  to  pass.  Old  earth  is 
reeling  drunk  with  blood  and  hate.  The 
gcxi  of  profit  has  led  his  children  to  a  grand 
world  finale. 


But  what  can  one  expect,  when  even  the 
clergy  of  all  denominai.cns — all  organized 
religions  of  the  day— Join  the  Gcd  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  the  god  of  profit'  The  gclden 
calf  on  his  pedestal  can  smirk  at  the  havoc 
he  has  brought  to  the  peoples  men  call 
human  beings.  We  now  see  the  ultLiiate 
and  logical  end  to  the  century  and  a  half 
of  pell-mell  corporate  greed  which  our  civili- 
zation has  nursed.  One  pait  of  the  earth  is 
now  fighting  the  other  part  for  the  ma.'^tery 
of  resources  and  the  ma?tery  of  all  pvopUs 
under  the  heavens.  There  are  no  sidelines 
now.  no  onlookers.  Net  a  soul  on  earth  but 
directly  or  indirectly  is  engaged  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  not  altogether  heartening  that 
we  who  love  democracy  in  its  original  state 
now,  in  order  to  protect  that  democracv 
must  at  the  same  time  feed  fat  the  cor- 
porate greed  and  the  corpor.ite  ccrupi  which 
have  largely  brought  it  about  Had  the  oil 
and  scrap-iron  companies  refused  to  fur- 
nish Japan  with  oil  and  scrap  ircn  the  past 
year,  Japan  would  not  have  been  abie  to 
murder  those  3,500  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men in  Hawaii,  or  even  bombed  it  Every 
scrap  of  iron  and  steel  that  cut  through  the 
warm  flesh  of  our  boys  cried,  "We've  come 
back  to  you.  We've  come  back  to  you  Your 
corporations  sold  us  for  profit.  Now  we 
come  back." 

What  more  need  we  "despised  liberals" 
say? 

Sincerely  ycurs, 

Will;.am  V.  Cow.'^N. 


Males  Available  for  Military  Service  in 
Belligerent  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOVISI.AN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  ;9,  1941 


STATEMENT   FROM   THE   BUeiKAV   OF   THE 
CENSUS.   DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMEPXE 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaric^  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follow. ng  ctatement 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce: 

On  the  basis  of  volume  o:  mar.power  of 
fighting  age,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
would  have  a  two-to-one  chance  of  victory, 
according  to  an  estimate  of  war-age  males 
in  the  principal  belligerent  c  juntnes  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  Census  Bureau  XTnipilati^n  indicates 
that  the  principal  belligeren's.  by  making 
fighters  of  all  males  between  the  ag's  cf  18 
and  35,  would  bp  able  to  place  35.203.000  men 
in  the  field,  net  including  China,  India,  and 
the  Netherlands  Indies.  Of  tie  grand  t.-ai. 
50,643,000  would  serve  unde:  allied  fi.;^- 
and  28,560,000  under  A.xis  flag? 

If  China  and  India  were  t':  be  Included, 
the  number  of  fighting  males  bptween  18  and 
35  in  the  allied  nations  wo  rid  aggregate 
163,887,000.  "     " 

The  analysis  of  the  Censu;  Bureau  was 
made  from  the  latest  censuses  of  all  the 
nations  involved,  with  projecnons  brcauht 
forward  to  July  1,  1941.  The  figures  do  r.  t 
take  into  account  casualties  already  suflered, 
but  these  would  not  seriously  d.sturb  the 
ratio. 


The  estimates  likewise  do  not  Include,  on 
either  side,  the  males  of  18  to  35  In  the 
occupied  cxiuntries  of  France.  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Estonia,  Greece,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and 
French  Indochina,  whose  total  population, 
male  and  female  of  all  ages,  is  167.978,000 

Allies— Males  aged  18  to  35  as  of  July  1,  1941 

(estimated) 
United  States: 

Contiaental  United  States...  19,914,000 

The  Philippines 2,400.000 

Other  United  States  Terri- 
torlts  and  possesisons 482,000 

Tt)tal   United  States  and 
^possessions 22,796,000 

g~  ■■■  .J 

Great  Britain  and  dominions: 

United  Kingdom 6.815,000 

Australia i,  083,  000 

Canada 1,  797,  UOO 

New  Zealand  (excepting  Ma- 
oris)  238,000 

Union   of    South    Africa 

(white) 340,000 

•Total,  Great  Britain  and 
dominions  (excluding 
India; 10,273,000 

(India  had  an  estimated  58.- 
244.000  males  between  18 
and  35,  as  of  July  1.  1941, 
and  if  India  should  be  in- 
cluded the  total  for  Great 
Britain   and  its  dominions 

would   be 68,  517  000 

USSR.  (Russia):  Russia  (Eu- 
rope and   Asia) 23.574,000 

China:  If  It  were  possible  to  mo- 
bilize the  full  strength  of 
China's  18-35  age  group  of 
males,  tliere  would  be  added  to 
the  Allies'  strength  approxi- 
mately   __  49.000.000 

Total  Allies  (18-35  males) 
not  including  India  and 

Cbina 56,  643,  000 

Total  Allies  (18-35  males) 
Inpludmg  India  and 
China. .163,  887,  000 

(Note.— iBecause  of  the  incomplete  census 
records  rejecting  the  natives  of  the  Nether- 
lands Indlts,  the  U  S  Census  Bureau  did  not 
undertake  to  estimate  its  18  35  male  popula- 
tion. Its  total  male  and  female  population 
of  all  ages  is  estimated  at  69.435.000.) 

Axis  nations—Males  aged  18  to  35 
Germany  (including  Austria  and 

Sudatenjand) 11,281,000 

Italy , 6  440.  ooo 

Japan      (ejccluding     Korea     and 

M  inchulo) ._ 10.  839,  000 

Totail  Axis  nations 28.  560  000 

\ ■ 

West  Virginians,  as  Well  as  Citizens  in 
Every  Slate,  Are  Challenged  to  Fullest 
War  Effort 


EXTLNSION  OF   REMAP.K3 

OF 

HON  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

I         OF   WEST   VIRGIN]  s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  19.  1941 

ARTICLE   BY   CHARLES   BROCKS   SMITH 


Mr.  R.ANDOIPH.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 

reg'Lilar  cituiy  itaa-jr  of  the  Fairmont  <W. 
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Va.>  Times,  ably  edited  by  C.  E.  Ned" 
Smith,  it  was  my  p.easure.  in  the  issue 
of  December  16.  lo  rea(i  on  its  editorial 
page  a  splendid  challenge,  ■wTitten  by 
that  veteran  'Washington  correspondent, 
Charles  Brooks  Smith,  His  penetrating 
dispatches  have  bfen  read  by  mountain- 
eer.? for  almost  l:alf  a  century. 

All  or  Nothine  is  tie  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, which  I  feel  will  be  worth-while 
reading.    I  include  :t  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Fairmont  Times  of  E>ecember  16. 
19^x11 

ALL  OR  NOTHING 

(By  Charles  Brooks  Smith) 

Washington.  December  15. — In  a  total  war 
no  place  or  'jfrson  is  isolated  and  immune, 
nor  relieved  from  duty  and  responsibility  It 
may  be  supeifiuous  to  say  this  to  the  public 
for  whom  we  write,  all  dwelling  within  one 
State.  "West  Virginia,  l)Ut  we  feel  deeply  our 
mission  and  our  right  to  say  it  anyhow.  A 
remuider  can  do  them  no  harm.  There  can 
be  no  detachment,  no  sanctuary,  no  immu- 
nity from  personal  sacrifices,  no  exemption 
from  financial  support,  no  time  for  idleness, 
no  sidelines.  The  li.'t  could  be  extended 
almost  Indefinitely.  Everything  not  con- 
nected with  winning  tl  is  war,  for  which  there 
Is  no  war  to  compare  li  in  our  country's  his- 
tory. IS  secondary — and  scarcely  that.  The 
quicker  the  people  contacted  t-y  this  cor- 
respondence written  here  where  this  great 
war  is  managed  and  directed,  comprehend  all 
of  this  realistically,  br  ng  themselves  to  sub- 
jectivity, submissiveness.  and  harmony  with 
it.  vhe  better  it  will  be,  obviously.  This  is  not 
to  say,  nor  to  intimate,  that  they  have  not 
already  done  so. 

Tlie  people  of  West  Virginia  should  be.  and 
must  be,  organized  and  regimented  for.  as 
the  saying  goes,  "one  thousand  and  one 
things,"  which  must  be  done  and  which  they 
can  do.  Their  energies  must  be  directed, 
following  immediately  carefully  prepared 
plans  and  specifications.  There  should  be  no 
hysteria.  It  should  be  calm,  calculating, 
grim,  and  determined  businesslike,  compe- 
tent, and  efficient;   objective  and  realistic. 

The  man  to  lead  this,  logically,  is  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  s  highest  official,  the  Gover- 
nor, Matthew  Mansfield  Neely.  In  this  great 
crisis — so  great  a  threr  t  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Republic  tiiat  nobody  can  command 
words  to  adeqtiatcly  define  it — he  is  not  above 
suggestion.  We  have  iiut  one  to  make  at  this 
hour.  It  Is  tiiat  he  clear  the  deck  of  every- 
thing else  and  organize  the  men  and  women 
of  his  State,  your  State,  and  my  State  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  they  must  dc.  and  they 
will  do.  so  help  them  CJod.    Amen, 

This  war.  Just  advancing  into  its  second 
week,  has  come  to  West  Virginia.  Death  sud- 
denly invaded  homes  in  every  section  of  our 
State — north,  south,  ej.st.  and  west.  Visual- 
ize, if  you  can.  the  sadness  and  the  bereave- 
ment in  those  hemes.  Fathers  and  mothers, 
sisters  and  brothers,  in  these  afflicted  homes 
grasp  the  small,  so  Insufficient,  and  yet  so 
cherished  and  comforting  consolations  which 
come  at  such  an  hour.  The  most  consoling 
of  these,  the  knowledge  that  "cur  boy  '  gave 
his  young  life  for  his  country  and  his  country- 
men, that  he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  with 
a  brave  heart  and  a  gallant  soul. 

West  Virginians  already  have  a  list  cf  things 
to  remember.  Of  ther  boys  who  will  for 
enternity  watch  from  other  ramparts  to  see 
that  the  flag  is  flyini  there,  so  gallantly 
streaming.  Hew  quickly  that  list  started, 
how  rapidly  it  is  growing.  And  on  and  on 
through  the  days  and  weeks  and  months  and 
years  yet  to  come — whD  knows?  Who  dares 
to  measure  the  length  of  that  list  when  peace 
comes  with  victory,  the  shackles  are  struck 
from  enslaved  nations,  and  there  is  freedom 
and  liberty  for  humanity  throughout  the 
world. 
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Yes;  West  Virginia  will  remember.  They 
will  remember  the  Reuben  James.  They  wiil 
remember  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hickam  Field. 
They  will  remember  their  young  birdmen 
wlio  flew  down  to  the  sea  to  return  never- 
more. Tliey  were  everywhere  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  on  all  fronts,  when  death  and 
destruction  struck  Hundreds  of  them  are 
still  there.  And  they,  too,  will  be  remem- 
bered 

We  return  you  now  to  considering  the 
ramparts  w-e  watch — on  the  home  front: 
Production  for  var — kept  up,  speeded  up. 
protected  from  saboteurs  The  State  had 
them  before  the  Japs  struck;  they  are  still 
there,  suspect  and  lurking.  All  lines  of  com- 
munications must  be  vigilantly  guarded  and 
kept  open.  Our  railroads,  our  highways,  our 
bridges — all  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  sys- 
tem. Taxes  must  be  paid.  Crops  must  be 
sown  and  harvested — farming  must  become 
Intensive.  Work  in  the  homes  must  provide 
many  things  for  the  men  at  the  front.  Fire- 
fighting  equipment  must  be  enlarged  and 
made  more  efficient  than  any  community  has 
yet  achieved.  Policing  and  guarding  com- 
munity life  and  property  must  be  more  alert 
and  efficient  than  ever  before.  Charities  and 
schools  and  the  established  Institutions  of 
our  organized  society  under  law  and  order 
must  be  maintained  Waste  must  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  the  savings  therefrom 
devoted   to  the   common   purpose. 

Evervbody  knows  these  things  and  endless 
more  which  must  be  attended  to.  We  named 
them  merely  as  reminders  and  suggestions  to 
stimulate  our  readers  thinking  it  through. 
Thinking   and   doing — that's   It. 

We  assumed  that  they  were  doiug  it  al- 
ready. We  only  hoped  to  say  something 
helpful. 

There  Is  but  one  feeling  of  assurance  that 
noncombatant  West  Virginians  have  a  ra- 
tional reason  to  entertain:  Their  lives  are 
secure  and  safe.  But  there  Is  nothing  else 
connected  with  their  lives  which  Is,  If  this 
war  Is  not  won.     Not  one. 


Remember  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON,  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  19.  1941 


POEM  BY  ROLAND  P    WIRTHS 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  M: . 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  written  by  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Roland  P,  Wirtiis,  of  Delhi.  N.  Y.: 

REMEMBER    PEARL    HARBOR 

December    the    seventh.     A    bright    Sunday 

morn. 
A  sea  that  is  tranquil  as  a  new  day  is  born. 
Here  hearts  are  glad,  on  this  calm  Sabbath 

day 
And  the  church  bells  toll  as  for  peace,  they 

pay. 

Then  suddenly  from  the  sun-gilded  skies 
Comes  the  roar  of  the  canncm  and  anguished 

cries. 
With  anger  and  fu'y  that  would  not  cease, 
They  struck  them  down  as  they  talked  of 

peace. 


But  when  they  struck  on  that  fateful  mcrn, 

A  nation,  united,  again  was  reborn. 

Vast  millions  aroused    rai'^ed  tl^eir  v.  ;rf?  as 

one 
And  the  heralds  of  peace,  stand,  manning  a 

gun. 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor?    We'll  never  forget. 
For  there  the  whole  Nation  as  one  man  has 

met 
To    convince    the    aggressors    that    he    wi.o 

spurns  war 
Will  also  scorn  peace,  'till  he  settles  the  score. 

—  Ka.'j'is    P    \Vr:h. 


Wage  Differentials  for  Puerto  Ricans  on 
Defense  Projecti 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 


CiF 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

(.  r    NEA     V     RK 

IN  THE  HCViE  CF  I- KPRZeENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  19.  1941 


LETTER  OF  nON    VITO  MARCANTONIO    OF 
NEW  YORK 


M:  MARCANTONIO.  M;-.  Sp-aker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pubii.shed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
I  have  addresed  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
concerning  discrimination  acaiii.^t  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  being  practiced  iii 
the  construction  of  Borinqueri  Field 
where  two  v.-age  scales  are  in  efTect,  one 
for  American  workers  and  one  for  na- 
tive workers.  Puerto  Ricans  are  in  tins 
fight  for  America  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  a.e  anxious  to  contribute. 
along  with  the  rest  cf  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory  over 
the  Axis  powers.  This  discriminatory, 
double-standard  wage  scale  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  full  produciion  of  our  war  apamst 
the  Axis  and  should  be  abolished.  The 
Puerto  Rican  people.  American  citiz?ns, 
must  receive  equal  wages  for  equal  work. 
I  have  therefore  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Decfmbjr  17    l'>4l. 
Hon.  Henrt  L    Stimson, 
War  Department 

Washington.   D    C 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Tlie  Hispanic  Defense 
and  Information  Committee  has  Informed 
me  that  separate  and  different  wage  scales 
have  been  established  for  American  and 
native  workers  on  construction  projects  in 
Puerto  Rico  sponsored  by  the  V,  ar  Df ;"  rt- 
ment. 

For  example,  the  construction  work  at 
Borinquen  Field.  Puerto  RUco,  Is  belne  done 
for  the  United  States  Army  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  wage  scale: 

American  workers; 

Foremen per  week..  1100  00 

Skilled  workers per  hour..  1  50 

Helpers per   hour..  75 

Native  workers: 

Foremen per  hour..  |0.5Oor$0  75 

Skilled  workers  .per  hour..  40 

Helpers per   hour..  25 

In  relation  to  this  wage  scale,  Puerto  R;ran 
workers  have   been  classified  and  treated  as 


native,   de>-pite    the   fact 
Citizenship, 


of   their   American 
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I  understand  further  that  this  discrimina- 
tion is  practiced  in  the  construction  of  other 
defense  bases  on  other  Islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Whatever  Information  you  can  properly 
•end  me  concerninj;  this  situation  and  what- 
ever action  can  bt;  properly  taken  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  on  projects  under  War 
Department  Jurisdiction  will  be  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Vrro  Marcantonio. 


Morale  and  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  19,  1941 


EDITORIAL  PROM  ORGANIZED  LABOR 


Mr.  LEA.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the 
subject  Morale  and  National  Defense, 
I  enclose  an  editorial  from  Organized 
Labor,  the  official  paper  of  the  State  and 
Local  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Councils  of  California.  The  editorial  ap- 
peared November  22.  and  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  Organized  Labor  of  November  22,  1941 J 

MORALE  THE  MAINSTAY 

Every  day  makes  It  clearer  that  the  present 
war  Is  going  to  be  won  by  morale  and  ma- 
terial, not  by  material  alone.  As  the  war  of 
arms  and  the  war  of  nerves  continue,  the 
armed  forces  and  civilian  populations  of  all 
nations,  nonbelligerent  as  well  as  belligerent. 
face  ever  greater  tests.  On  the  ocean,  In  the 
field,  in  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
home — it  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Every- 
man that  counts  today,  not  Just  the  prowess 
of  a  few  professional  fighters.  It  did  not  need 
the  tragic  example  of  Prance  to  point  the 
truth  of  the  Statement  of  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  "Morale  is  six  times  as  Important  as 
material." 

Morale,  however,  does  not  Jii*t  happen;  It  Is 
built.  America  is  fortunate  In  having,  among 
the  many  forces  arxd  agencies  actively  build- 
ing morale,  one  group  in  particular  whose 
practical  program  .and  trained  experience  is 
making  their  contribution  an  especally  valu- 
able one  Their  program  is  outlined  in  the 
colorful  handbook.  You  Can  Defend  America, 
commended  "to  every  American"  by  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing  and  backed  by  such  diverse 
national  leaders  as  Cardinal  O'Connell;  Presi- 
dent William  Green,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  President  Mark  Matthews,  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  President 
Harvey  Brown,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists;  and  by  many  labor,  busi- 
ness, church,  profetsional,  and  civic  groups. 

Sound  homes,  teamwork  In  Industry,  and 
a  united  Nation — .so  runs  the  three-jwlnt 
program  of  these  workers  for  moral  rearma- 
ment, and  strategic  California  is  only  one 
of  the  areas  in  which  striking  examples  show 
their  progress  in  forging  these  vital  links 
In  the  chain  of  national  morale.  Their 
ranks   include  several  highly  trained  morale 

builders  from  Britain,  where  the  moral  re- 
armament forces  have  proven  themselves  one 
of  the  nation  8  mainstays  of  civilian  morale 
la  the  heavily   blitzed  areas  and   in   main- 


taining smooth  relations  and  prDduction  in 
defense  industries.  Here  in  California  the 
efficacy  of  the  work  of  these  valuable  men 
and  their  American  coworkers  hus  been  and 
Is  being  demonstrated  in  Importint  sections 
of  the  shipping,  steel,  structural  fabrication, 
and  aircraft  industries. 

Public  appreciation  of  these  efforts  was 
recently  given  in  a  joint  statement  by  three 
San  Francisco  union  officials — EIr.-ier  M  Hub- 
bard, president  of  the  Musiciiins'  Union; 
A.  F.  Gaynor,  secretary-treasurer,  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Clerks  Lodge  890:  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Campbell,  business  raarager  of  the 
Structural  Steel  Shopmen — who  said,  in  part: 
"On  the  Pacific  coast  labor  and  management 
have  often  locked  horns.  Now  they  are 
beginning  to  find  that  the  solution  lies  in 
the  principles  of  moral  rearmament  shown 
by  British  moral  rearmament  workers  m 
America."  The  secretary  of  a  machmisis 
union  local  In  the  bay  area,  who  has  been 
using  the  handbook.  You  Can  Defend  Ameri- 
ca, a£  a  morale  builder  throughout  his  mem- 
bership in  a  major  defense  plant,  says:  "The 
workers  for  M.  R.  A.  are  performing  an  in- 
valvoable  service  to  our  country  iit  this  time. 
To  place  any  obstacle  In  their  path  would 
be  giving  comfort  to  the  enemy  ' 

As  the  official  organ  of  the  Stste  and  local 
building  and  construction  trade;  councils  of 
California,  Organized  Labor  h;js  recorded  the 
action  of  the  San  Francisco  Buildinc  Trades 
Council  In  unanimously  recomn: ending  You 
Can  Defend  America  to  Its  afflll  ited  unions. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  ev<ry  patriotic 
union  man  will  want  to  see  the  efforts  of 
these  moral  rearmament  workers  continue 
unabated  and  will  back  their  program  to 
the  hilt. 


The  War  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJITATIVES 


Friday,  December  19,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.   JOHN   C.   KUN- 
KEL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  addre-^s 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  E>e- 
cember  12,  1941. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  treacherous 
Japanese  attack  on  our  flag,  cur  citizens, 
and  our  possessions  in  the  Pac.fic  brought 
all  debate  and  all  judgment  on  our  lore;gn 
policy  to  an  abrupt  and  decisive  end.  The 
manner,  the  nature,  and  extent  of  *he  Jap- 
anese action  was  such  that  cur  reply  to  it 
was  unmistakable.  At  12:15  Jlonday  the 
President  addressed  a  Joint  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  At  12:43,  after  the 
President  had  retired  from  the  House  Cham- 
ber, the  majority  leader  of  tlie  House.  Mr. 
McCoHMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  arose  a::cl 
said,  "I  move  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
so  that  the  House  may  consider  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan 
and  the  Government  and   the  people  of   the 

United    States,    and   making   provisions   to 
prosecute  the  same. 

"Whereas    the    Imperial    Government    of 
Japan  has  committed  repeated  acts  of  war 


against   the  G ./vernment  and  the  people  of 

the  United  States  of  America:  Th^ielore  be 

it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  which. 
lia?  be<.n  thrust  upon  the  United  States  is 
hereby  formally  declared,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent be.  and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  mil- 
itary forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan,  and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  all  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

For  many  months  I  have  feared  and  wor- 
ried that  at  some  time  It  might  be  my  re- 
sponsibility to  vote  for  a  war  resolution — that 
is  something  which  weighs  upon  one's  soul. 
It  wa.':  a  .=tep  which  I  hoped  and  prayed  might 
be   avoided,  and   that    events   in    the   world 
would  move  In  such  a  way  that  the  aggres- 
sors might  cdtne  to  their  senses  and  mankind 
might  once  again  follow  the  paths  of  peace 
ard  righteoufness.    It  had  always  seemed  to 
me  that  a  vote  upon  a  war  resolution  would 
be  the  most  traelc  and  difficult  one  that  any- 
one could  possibly  be  called  upon  to  make. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  it  Is  the  most 
tragic.    But  the  issue  In  this  case  was  so  clear 
ar.d  so  well  defined  that  It  was  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  reach  a  decision.    From  time  to  time 
I  have  dlscuse.^d  with  you  In  these  talks  va- 
rious  problems   that    have   been   before   the 
CcnB;ress  of  the  United  States.     It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  try  to  tell  you  about  both  sides 
of  these  problems  so  as  to  present  the  Issues 
to  you  and  to  increase  your  understanding  of 
opposing  opinions  and  In  that  way  promote 
national  unity  through   wider  knowledge  of 
what  our  neighbors  thinks.     It  has  been  my 
contention  all  along  that  grounds  do  exist  for 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  practically  every 
question.      The   war   resolution    Is    the   first 
completely  one-sided  question  that  has  been 
before  us     There  was  only  one  answer— clear 
and    unequivocal.      It   was    made.     When    I 
read  you  this  resolution  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
did  so  because  I  wanted  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  solemn  declaration  does  much  more 
than  to  formally  declare  war.     It  directs  the 
President  to  use  our  military  and  naval  forces 
for  the  protection  of  our  country.     It  places 
at  his  disposal  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
When  a  nation  enters  a  war  its  primary   (if 
not  Its  only)  concern  Is  to  continue  its  life 
as  a  nation.    Therefore,  the  life  and  property 
of  everyone  If  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
Thi'^  is  a  solemn  act.     It  reaches  far  into  our 
lives  and  souls.     Each  of  us  must  keep  It  In 
mind  steadily  from  now  on  until  the  war  has 
been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion     War 
Jerks  man  back   to  the  primitive      Hi<:  basic 
concern    becomes   existence— the   act   cf   liv- 
ing—and  that   means   that   more    attention 
mu.st  be  paid  to  living  and  less  to  standards 
of  living.    After  entry  Into  war  a  nation  has 
one  choice  and  one  course  onlv.    That  choice 
and  that  course  Is  to  win  the  war.     Some  peo- 
ple  say   that   a    nation   has   the   alternative 
courses  of  victory  or  surrender.     You  and  I 
can  agree  tonight  that  for  the  United  States 
of  America  tHere  is  just  one  solution.     For 
us,    the    alteroatlve    is    unthinkable. 

I  am  very  sad  that  we  should  be  entering 
a  period  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  by  battle, 
during  which  each  of  us  must  make  great 
sacrifices,  but  I  feel  a  deep  determination 
to  see  this  tUlng  through,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  every  person  with  whom 
I  talk  expresses  that  same  solid  resolve.  It 
rests  on  rock.  The  tone  of  their  voices  and 
the  manner  of  their  speech  gives  proof  of  the 
Intensity  of  ifceir  conviction.    There  is  una- 
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nlmity  and  a  solidity  everywhere — among  all 
our  citizens — that  bodes  ill  for  our  enemies. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  promote 
peace  in  the  Pacific  and  to  maintain  cordial 
relations  with  Japan.  If  they  have  erred  at 
all  in  our  Far  Eastern  policy,  that  error  has 
been  on  the  side  of  patience,  caution,  and 
forbearance.  As  you  knew,  I  have  for  many 
months  prior  to  the  time  that  action  was 
taken,  urged  that  export>  to  Japan  be  shut 
off  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  proceeded  more  sUwly  than  most  cf 
us  would  have  wished.  Yet  today,  s\nce 
Japan  attacked  us.  I  am  glad  that  they  did 
act  so  peacefully  and  patiently.  Because 
that  means  that  all  of  us  know  that  full 
responsibility  fcr  bringing  on  this  clash  lies 
upon  Japan  and  upon  Ji  pan  alone.  So  to- 
day even  the  most  arden*  pacifist  need  have 
no  scruples  about  Joining  in  the  Joint  effort 
of  our  unified  Nation  to  repel  a  dastardly' 
attack. 

Twenty-four      years      ago      Congressman 
KxtTsoN.   of   Mlniiesota,   voted   against   the 
declaration  of  war.     He  has  always  been  out- 
spoken in  his  opposition  to  war  and  has  al- 
ways indicated  that  he  would  never  vote  for 
a  war  resolution.    He  hss  been  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  cf  mine  for  years,  and  I  never 
thought  circunistances  would  be  such   that 
he  would  vote  for  war.     Yet  on  Monday  Mr. 
Knutson  not  only  voted  in  favor  of  this  dec- 
laration but  endeavored  to  persuade  his  col- 
league. Miss  Rankin,  who  also  voted  against 
the' war  resolution  in  1917.  to  vote  In  support 
of  the  Japanese  war  resolution.     It  was  very 
typical  of  the  unanimity  cf  feeling  that  per- 
vaded the  House  when  ihe  vote  was  taken. 
Actually  the  vote  on  the  Senate  resolution 
which  was  finally  adopted  was  unanimous. 
The   vote  on   the  House  resolution   was  388 
to  1.  but  when  the  Senate   resolution   came 
to   the   House.   Majority   Leader  McCohmack 
asked    permission    to    lay    the    House    reso- 
lution on  the  table  and  substitute  the  Senate 
resolution  for  it.    He  then  asked  unanimous 
consent   to  adept   the   Senate   resoluticn   in 
place  of  the  House  reso:u:lon.  so  that,  techni- 
cally, the  wpr  resolution  which  was  actually 
adopted   was  passed   by   unanimous  vcte   in 
both  Houses,  although  In  fact  Miss  Rankin's 
Intention  clearly  was  to  record  her  opposition. 
Yesterday   the   Congreis   passed   two   more 
declarations    of    war — ore    against    Germany 
and  one  against  Italy,  recognizing  the  State 
of  hostilities  between  ttosc  nations  and  our 
own  which  those  two  nftions  had  previously 
declared  to  exist.     The  'ote  en  these  resolu- 
tions was  unanimous,  a;  Mis^  Rankin  voted 
"present"'  and  did  not  record  herself  in  cppo- 
sition.    The  House  also  passed  a  bill  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  agali.st  se::ding  cur  armed 
forces  cut  of  the  Wester  i  Heirisphere.    As  we 
are  now  in  war  and  as  we  ore  passed  from 
the   stage  of  debate  and   diplomacy  to   the 
stage  of  action,  the  disposal  of  our  military 
and  naval  forces  must  b?  decided  on  the  basis 
of  naval  and  mihtary  s.rateey  by  the  proper 
skilled   military   and  r.aval   authorities.    It 
would  be  foolish  to  hamper  our  Army  and  our 
Navy   chiefs    in    any   wav    by   placing    restric- 
t;on5  up)cn  them. 

The  difference  in  the  sentiment  In  the 
Hcuse  on  Monday  whi;n  wai  was  declared 
against  Japan  and  en  Thursday  when  war 
was  declared  against  G«nnan-  and  Italy  was 
a  very  interest  ir.g  and  signifi-  ant  comparison. 
Ou  Monday  there  was  a  letl.ng  of  anger  and 
resentment  at  the  £tab  In  the  back  which 
Japan  had  given  to  our  Nation.  My  state- 
ment to  the  press  given  over  Columbia  prob- 
ably typified  the  eenen  1  feel*ng.  There  was 
a  smcldenn^  anger  and  a  dei;re  on  the  part 
Of  our  Members  to  express  themselves  as 
quickly  ar.d  as  forcibly  as  posJ-iblc  so  that  the 
world  would  know  our  answer.  We  felt  as 
you  did.  that  someone  nad  sli-pped  us  in  the 
face.     The  very  short  Ijnited  debate  was  in- 


terspersed with  calls  of  "Vote  vote  "  When 
the  President  was  speaking  everyone  took 
every  occasion  to  pay  tribute  and  honor  to 
him  bcth  in  his  capacity  fis  head  of  the  Na- 
tion and  in  his  new  and  aiore  difficult  task  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  a  Nation  at  war.  On 
Thursday  there  was  no  noise  and  no  shout- 
ing. The  tumult  and  the  strife  had  died. 
Three  days  of  thought  ana  reflection  had 
turned  the  anger  and  resentrrent  into  a  ccld. 
Eteel-like  resolution.  -Th^re  was  no  talk.  No 
laughter  No  smiles  appeared  on  the  laces  of 
the  Members  as  they  sat  stii'  and  steadfast 
In  their  chairs  and  waited  for  their  names  to 
be  called  so  that  they  cotild  answer  "Yea  "  I 
doubt  If  the  House  of  Representatives  ever 
represented  the  temper  of  the  people  more 
accurately  than  this  Hcise  d*d  on  these  two 
occasions. 

This  will  be  a  long,  long  war  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  we  have  suffered  a  serious 
set-back  in  the  Pacific.  The  President  has 
not  yet  disclosed  the  extent  cf  the  loss,  tut 
in  his  speech  on  Tuesday  he  Indicated  that 
it  was  great-  Unofficial  information  given 
me  is  that  it  was  great.  It  is  most  unfor- 
tunate and  tragic,  but  It  has  served  the  use- 
ful purpwse  of  cementing  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-odd  million  people  of  cur  Nation 
Into  one  Indivisible  unit  as  nothing  else 
cculd  have  done.  Seme  historians  assert 
that  the  defe.' t  of  the  Union  forces  at  Bull 
Run  at  the  outset  of  the  war  between  the 
States  was  a  very  basic  element  in  the  final 
victory  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  It  unified  the  North.  It  also  made 
the  North  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  strug- 
gle It  is  much  more  important  to  win  the 
last  battle  than  the  first  one.  That  is  the 
cne  that  counts.  Tiiere  has  been  a  far  too 
general  feeling  among  many  of  us  that  Japan 
would  be  an  easy  conquest.  Secretary  Knox 
wrote  recently  in  th*"  American  Magazine 
that  the  war  In  the  Pacific  would  last  3 
weeks.  I  hope  Mr.  Knox  Is  right,  but  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  tielieve  that  he  is.  We  must 
expect  a  long  war  and  a  hard  war.  and  cur 
present  misfortune  will  serve  a  very  valuable 
purpose  If  it  makes  each  of  us  know  that. 
Ships  and  battleships  which  have  been  lost 
must  be  replaced  quickly,  and  that  is  a  Job 
all  of  us  must  tvirn  in  and  do.  we  in  Harris- 
burg.  Steeltcn.  Carlisle.  Lebanon,  and  the 
entire  district.  In  fact,  we  must  make  three 
battleships  grow  to  replace  each  one  that  has 
been    lost. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
about  the  surprise  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor. 
Our  Navy  and  Army  men  have  always  said 
that  this  outpost  was  practically  Impregnable, 
There  is  a  general  feeling  that  someone 
must  have  made  a  bad  mistake  somewhere 
In  ord?r  to  have  let  the  Japs  do  what  they 
did  This  sentiment  is  w:despread  and  gen- 
eral. I  hear  it  on  all  side?  In  respect  to  it  I 
want  to  say  simply  this:  We  do  not  know  the 
facts  yet.  We  do  not  know  whether  anyone 
did  make  a  mis'ake.  If  a  mistake  was  made, 
we  do  not  knew  who  made  it.  In  due  time 
cur  naval  and  military  boards  will  sift  the 
evidence  and  make  the  proper  decisions  and 
the  Ccngress  will  do  Its  part  In  fixing  re- 
sponsibility. Errors  made  must  be  admitted 
and  corrected  but  let  us  wait  until  we  know 
that  j^i  error  was  mad?  and  until  we  know 
who  made  the  error  before  we  start  in  on 
widespread  and  promiscuous  criticism  about 
eTtryone  connected  with  Hawaii.  A  war  is 
r.ot  a  succesi.ion  cf  continuous  victories  and 
that  must  not  be  expected  Let  us  school 
ourselves  to  have  the  proper  firm  resolve  and 
the  proper  tool  thmking  when  we  hear  of 
reverses  a^  when  we  celebrate  victory. 

We  areSntt.  We  are  going  to  see  it  through 
no  matter  hfcw  long  it  takes — no  matter  what 
the  cost.  We  may  expect  temporary  reverses, 
but  the  vital  factor  in  an  all-out  war  Is  the 
temper  of  the  people  We  have  that  winning 
temper  We  will  maintain  it.  With  God's 
help,  we  will  wm. 


America — United 
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HON,  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

C  F     rENN!>Y"..\  AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?ENT.^TIVE3 


Friday.  December  19    1941 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17.  1940.  France  fell,  and  I.  like  a  limited 
number  of  other  American  citizens, 
awoke  from  my  lethargy,  awoke  to  the 
realization  that  our  great  country  was  in 
danger,  real  danger  from  within  and 
from  without.  Unfortunately,  this  belief 
was  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. The  America  First  group  de- 
nounced the  President's  foreign  policy; 
they  said  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
any  attack  by  Germany.  Italy,  or  Japan. 
But  on  December  7.  1941.  all  of  America 
was  awakened.  On  that  day  the  United 
States  was  suddenly  and  deliberately  at- 
tacked by  the  naval  and  air  forces  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan.  This  unprovok-'d  at- 
tack has  caused  severe  damage  to  Ameri- 
can naval  and  military  forces.  American 
lives  have  been  lost.  This  act  of  treach- 
ery by  Japan,  however,  has  united  this 
country  as  ne\er  before  in  our  history. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  the  battle  for  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  the  Senate  voted  19  to 
13  for  the  war  cnl  after  bitter  debate. 
The  House  concurred  by  a  79-to-49  vote. 
There  was  division  in  the  Nation. 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War 
there  was  bitter  debate  and  differenc-  s 
of  opinion.  Only  the  unprecedented  ac- 
tion of  our  great  President,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, kept  these  States  united.  There  w.ts 
division  in  the  Nation. 

We  were  a  divided  country  in  the  war 
of  1898.  the  Spanish-American  War. 
which  the  people  termed  "a  war  cf  im- 
perialism." There  was  division  in  the 
Nation. 

In  the  World  War  of  1917  it  tcok  5  days 
to  obtain  a  declaration  rf  '-ar  m  Con- 
gress. Five  Senators  and  50  Congress- 
men opposed  invclvemtnt.  There  was 
division  in  the  Nation. 

In  1941  we  had  our  isolationists  and 
we  had  our  interventionists.  We  had  cur 
Republicans.  Democrats,  and  cu:  ir.ci''- 
pendents.  But  on  December  7. 1941.  when 
the  critical  hour  had  arrived,  they  were 
all  Americans.  On  December  8,  1941.  the' 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  voted 
unanimously,  with  cne  exception,  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  with  Japan,  and  a 
few  days  later  Congress  unanimously 
voted  a  similar  declaration  against  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  Such  unity  and  sp;rit 
have  never  been  displayed  since  the 
founding  of  our  country.  This  spirit  of 
1941  is  comparable  to  the  spirit  of  1776. 
Throughout  America  recruiting  stations 
report  that  patriotic  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
cans anxioas  to  enlist  to  serve  their 
country  exceeds  fondest  expectations. 
The  spirit  is  typified  by  the  willir.c  ~  ^cn- 
fice  of  three  outstanding  young  Am*  m- 
cans  in  my  district,  one  a  Catholic,  on-  a 
Jew.  and  one  a  Protestant,  but  all  Am- ;  i- 
cans  when  their  country's  security  iM 
threatened. 
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Edward  Meyer,  of  North  Braddock.  Pa- 
is years  of  ago,  a  Catholic  lad,  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Navy  to  help  his 
country  lick  Japan. 


Harbcr.  The  islands  must  b€  |;iven  serious 
consideration  in  building  our  arsenal  of  de- 
mccracy.  For  before  we  can  deal  with  the 
Axis  we  must  first  rid  ourselves  of  this  thorn 

Jacob  Schonberger.  of  Glassport,  Pa  ,  aNsf^Tr^L""!!"  '    ^  ^ 
JfWlsh  lad    17  vears  nf  ace    a  Inninr  in    I        ^^   ^^^   discarded   as  being   highly  Impos- 
j(wisn  Jaa,  1/  years  oi  age,  a  junior  m  |   gibie  and  utterly  improbable 


Giassport  High  Schccl,  left  his  classes  to 
join  the  Marines,  to  live  up  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Marines  at  Wake  Island,  and 
to  help  lick  the  Japs,  as  he  informed  me 
before  he  departed  for  Parris  Island, 
S.  C. 

Allen  Pforsich,  Jr.,  a  protestant  lad, 
also  of  Glassport,  Pa.,  18  years  of  age 
and  an  honor  graduate  of  Glassport  High 
School,  a  boy  born  of  humble  but  honor- 
able parents  and  respectable  Americans. 
Allen  was  looking  forward  to  a  college 
education  and  was  saving  his  money  to 
enter  college  this  fall,  but  he  believed  his 
country  needed  him,  that  his  country  is 
worth  fighting  for,  and  on  December  16, 
1941,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  a  masterpiece,  clearly  exemplify- 
ing the  red-blooded  spirit  of  a  true  Amer- 
ican boy,  the  type  of  spirit  and  determi- 
nation which,  together  with  Divine  guid- 
ance, will  lead  us  to  definite  victory.  I 
am  happy  to  include  in  my  remarks  this 
fine  letter  from  a  great  young  American 
of  my  home  community: 

Glassport,  Pa..  December  16,  1941. 
Deah  Sammt:  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  tell  you  I  will  enter  President  Roosevelt's 
arnaed  force*  the  first  part  of  January  1&42. 
lln  enUstttif;  as  a  marine.  I  bope  you  will 
not  consider  my  act  one  a£  Ingratitude,  for 
should  I  withhold  my  service  in  such  a  crit^ls 
I  should  not  feel  worthy  of  such  a  country 
as  the  one  whose  protection  and  privileges  I 
have  thus  far  enjoyed.  What  would  It  profit 
me  to  find  I  had  gained  an  educa'lon  but 
must  have  my  mind  governed  by  a  dictator? 
No,  sir.  If  I  cannot  have  American  govern- 
ment with  American  laws  and  American  offi- 
cials then  I'll  have  no  country 

To  speak   openly  Is  the  surest  way  to  the 
truth,   ao  I  shall   air  my   sentiments   freely 
and  wl*2iout  reserve.    For  my  part  I  consider 
the  act  of  the  Japanese  Government  one  of 
unveiled  treachery.    We  have  been  challenged, 
DO.  sir,  we  hare  been  attacked,  and  such  an 
Insult   cannot   and    must    not   go   unheeded. 
I  find  no  place  In  the  Bltjle  that  tells  you  to 
turn  a  third  cheelc  when  you  have  been  un- 
ceremoniously   slapped    on    both   you    have 
tiurned.    This  Is  no  time  for  blclcering  or  in- 
decision, we  must  fls?ht.    Even  now  the  blood 
of    dead   at    Pearl   Harbor    is   crying   out   for 
vengeance.      Our    honor    has    been    Injured. 
American    cltlaens    have    been    murdered. 
United  States  property  has  been  destroyed, 
and   our    goo<twUi    has    been    played    to    the 
limit,  leaving  but  one  possible  course  for  otir 
r-  country  to  take,  that  of  complete  warfare  on 
the  belligerent  powers  who  dare  threaten  us. 
I  am  enlisting  not  for  adventure,  or  honor, 
or  glory  for  myself,  but  simply  that  I  wish  to 
help  defend  the  ideals,   the  rights,  the  free- 
doms of  the  country  that  merits  nothing  less 
than  my  all.    I  consider  it  as  great  a  privilege 
to  serve  as  those  who  helped  win  our  freedom 
In  the  Revolutionary  War;  those  who  helped 
establish  us  as  a  world  power  in  the  War  of 
1812;  those  who  helped  establish  us  as  a  coun- 
try that  could  overcome  a  civil  strife  In  the 
Civil  Wpx;    those  who  24  years  ago  helped 
maintain  our  dignity  in  the  first  World  War. 
In   the  original   copy  of  my   speech.   The 
Arsenal  of  Democracy,  I  had  a  paragraph  that 
I  would  like  you  to  read: 

"What  promise  of  friendship  have  we  from 
across  the  Pacific?  Our  slant-eyed  antag- 
oniaers  have  long  coveted  the  possessions  of 
Hawaii  and  Philippines;  having  a  special  de- 
sire, no  doubt,  for  our  naval  base  at  Pearl 

J 


I  wculd  appreciate  a  letter  of  recnmmei.da- 
tion  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay 

AtLEN  P   FoRSicH,  Jr. 


Capt.  Robert  M.  McCurdy,  U.  S. 
Retired 
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HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OP    CALlyORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  19,  1941 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one knows  by  now  that  the  famous 
east-west  football  game,  regularly  held 
in  the  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  has 
been  canceled,  and  that  the  game  be- 
tween Oregon  State  and  Duke  Univer- 
sity will  be  played  at  the  Duke  University 
stadium. 

Everyone  knows  also  that  the  famous 
Tournament  of  Roses  will  not  be  held 
this  coming  January  1,  1S42.  It  has  been 
canceled  at  the  request  of  the  military 
authority  in  California,  following  a  dec- 
laration of  a  state  of  siege  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California. 

In  his  column  in  today'.'^  Washington 
Post,  December  19,  Shirley  Povich.  sports 
writer,  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  trans- 
planted Rose  Bowl  game.  In  the  coursp 
of  his  remarks,  he  made  the  following 
statement: 

MANNra    OF   COMMAND    IRKSOMK 

The  story  from  Pasadena  is  that  the  Rc=e 
Bowl  people  didn't  mind  so  much  the  com- 
mand by  the  Army  to  cancpl  the  game  as 
they  did  the  manner  In  whic^  it  was  given 
One  high  Army  ofBcer  was  very  <  fflc.ous  Rbout 
the  whole  thing,  declaring  "the  black-cut  i=n't 
the  only  reason  the  game  must  be  called 
off.  Why  should  people  in  this  country  be 
enjoying  themselves  while  our  men  at  Hono- 
lulu and  Midway  are  under  attack?" 

That  last  cmck  stirred  the  ire  cf  Robert 
McCurdy.  president  of  the  Tournament  of 
Roses  Conamittee.  who  told  the  officer  it  was 
a  narrow-minded  viewpoint.  Snapped  the 
oflRcer:    "Were  you  ever  overseas?' 

"Yes;    I   was  overseas,"   said    McCurdy.   dis- 
playing a  series  of  wounds,  -were  ycu?"    Ihe 
ocacers  answer  was  a  reluctant,  but  truthJul 
"No." 

Quite  evidently,  the  high-ranking 
Army  ofBcer  who  took  a  crack  at  Robert 
M.  McCurdy,  president  of  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  Association,  and  a  captain 
cf  the  United  States  Army,  retired  for 
disability  in  line  of  duty,  was  con-sider- 
ably  out  of  bounds.  Capt.  Robert  Mc- 
Curdy. United  States  Army,  retired, 
has  served  for  many  yeais  the  various 
activities  of  the  American  Legion  and  has 
served  with  distinction  in  ti:e  position  of 
national  chairman  of  the  Legion's  fa- 
mous rehabilitation  committee. 


There  are  a  good  niany  of  us  in  Caii- 
fcrnia  wlio  can  make  a  quick  come-back 
to  anyone  who  inquires  whether  we 
served  overseas.  It  would,  therefore,  be- 
hoove some  of  tho.se  who  have  come  up 
in  the  Armv  since  1918.  to  make  careful 
inquiry  before  casting  any  a.speisions. 


Lt.  Lewis  M.  Sanders 


EXTENSION  OF  RET^IARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

IN  THE  HOUcE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fnday.  December  19,  1941 


Mr  GILLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  citizens  of 
Fui  t  Wayne  and  the  Fourth  Indiana  Dis- 
trict today  are  .^^aluting  their  first  hero 
ot  the  new  World  War— Lt.  Lewis  M. 
Sanders,  of  'he  United  States  Air  Corps, 
whose  bravrry  durine  the  first  air  battles 
v.-ith  the  Japanese  over  Hawaii  ha.s  filled 
cur  hearts  with  pride. 

Lieutenant  Sanders  was  one  of  the  six 
flyers  cited  for  heroism  during  the  out- 
rageous December  7  aiLaek  on  Oahu. 
The  War  Deparim-'nt  cilation  had  this 
to  .^ay  about  his  work  in  this  battle: 

First  Lt.  Lewis  M  Sanders,  of  Fo.-t  Wayne. 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  about  3  OtX)  feet,  saw 
a  dog  fight  between  an  American  and  a 
Japanese  plane  As  he  banked  to  Join  the 
fight,  he  saw  the  American  plane  go  down 
i:.  flamp.s  He  Immediately  engaged  the 
Japanese  plane  in  furious  battle  and  shot  It 
down. 

To  rh'~k5;f^  in  Fort  Wayne  -xhr,  remem- 
bfred  Sanders,  his  rourapeous  effort 
came  as  no  surprise.  He  had  been  flying 
for  several  years  before  he  made  it  his 
profession,  and  he  was  known  as  a  dar- 
ing and  a  compt'tent  pilot. 

Sandf'rs  has  bf^n  in  the  active  service 
.s:nce  1938  hjvme  trained  a*  Selfridee 
Field  Mich.,  and  Randolph  Fieid.  Tex. 
At  34  he  is  older  than  the  u.'=ual  fighter 
piane  pilot,  but  his  deeds  in  action  mark 
h  m  as  a  real  leader  and  a  soldier  of 
whom  we  at  home  may  well  be  proud. 


Magnesium  by  Electrothermic  Reduction 


EXTEJ^JSION   OF    REMAR?;3 
"  I  or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

IX  THE  HOI  .-t.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


F:.d2'y.  Dtccinltr  19,  1941 


ARTir-i  E  FT  H  .A  DOERXER  VrT.-\L- 
LURGIST  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  LNTERIGR 


Mr.  LEA\'\'      Mr.  Speu.ker,  under  leave 
to  exttna  my  remarks,  I  am  mciuding  a 
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most  instructive  and  interesting  paper 
prepared  by  Dr,  H,  A,  Doerner,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  oi  Mines,  who  is 
the  encinL^er  in  charge  of  the  metallurgi- 
cal laboratory  for  the  Burear  at  Wash- 
ington State  College,  Pul  man.  Wash. 

Dr.  Doerner  is  an  incLividual  of  un- 
usual ability,  and  h'^  a^^  sted  by  E.  Don 
Dilling  and  Dwigi.:  L.  H  irris.  has  made 
discoveries  in  connection  with  producing 
magnesium  metal  from  magnesite  ores 
found  in  large  quantity  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  These  discoveries  undoubt- 
edly constitute  an  unusvai  contribution 
in  the  production  of  this  lignt  metal.  Our 
whole  economy  already  depends  upor  the 
lighter  metals,  and  magnesium  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  In  f.ict.  the  work  of 
Dr  Doerner  and  his  assistants  has  al- 
ready advanced  to  the  stage  that  its  lull 
utilization  should  be  recei.ing  far  greater 
consideration  than  it  is  being  given, 

This  work  has  been  carried  en  under 
many  handicaps,  and  Congress  has  been 
nieeardiy  in  making  appropriations.  I 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  have 
perseveringly  labored  to  secure  Federal 
funds  for  this  work.  I  have  always  felt 
since  haung  this  matter  first  brought  to 
my  attention  that  Dr.  Doerner  was  en- 
gaged in  an  effort  that  would  not  alone 
add  fame  and  distinction  to  his  career  as 
a  scientist  in  the  metallurgical  fiela.  but 
would  result  in  a  development  and  utili- 
zation of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  both  of  its  mag- 
nesite ore  and  its  tremendous  volume  of 
electrical  energy  coming  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  These  discoveries  will 
make  possible  a  large-scale  production 
of  a  metal  that  will  soon  occupy  a  most 
important  place  m  modern  civilization 
and  at  a  price  about  one-half  of  the 
present  cost. 

Dr.   Doerner   Is    a   quiet,   unassuming 
gentleman,  typifying   the  ideal   in   the 
fieid  of  science,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
this   opportunity   to   give   the  Nation   a 
better   acquaintance    with    h.m — a    man 
Who  can  justly  be  designated  as  a  genius. 
His  paper,  though  somewhat  technical. 
Is  still  in  terms  that  any  interested  lay- 
man   can    understand.    I    trust    those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing  this  Nations   needs   in   th«  mighty 
war  effort  that  now  confronts  U5  will  take 
advantage  of  the  work  done  through  the 
United   States  Bureau   cf   Mines  by   Dr. 
Doerner  and  his  assistants,  and  see  to  it 
that  large-scale  commercial  production  is 
provided  for  at  an  early  date  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the^e  great  magnesite  deposits,  and 
where    the    greatest    flew    of    electrical 
energy  in  all  the  world  is  about  to  be- 
come available.    The  article  by  Dr.  Doer- 
ner follows: 
Macn-esitm  bt  Eixctbotheemtc  RiDrcnoN 
(By  H    A.  Doerner) 
Our  magnesium  ir.dustr;-  wa?  b-orn  during 
the  period  cf  the  first  Wcrid  War,  and  the 
present  war  has  stimulated  an  extraordinary 
growth  that  may  give  it  a  place  among  our 
most  important  metals. 

The  figures  on  production  are  iriteret'.ine 
The  largest  annual  output  during  the  first 
period  was  cnlv  142  tons  m  1918.  It  drcpped 
to  24  tons  In  1921.  and  then  increased  to 
over  2  000  tons  in  1936  This  represents  an 
average  biennial  increase  oJ  100  percent,  a 
most  outstanding  record  among  metals  tcr 
that  period  Production  in  1940  was  6  250 
tons,  and  16000  tons  have  been  predicted 
tor  1941.    The  preaent  goal  of  our  prepared- 


ness program  Is  200  000  tons.  Just   100  times 
the  production  in  1936. 

Even  this  expansion  will  anticipate  the 
previous  rate  of  growth  by  only  4  years. 
and  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  a 
large  part  of  it  w^ll  be  permanent.  The 
larger  units,  new  methods,  and  competition 
will  bring  lower  prices.  Lower  prices  and 
wider  knowledge  of  its  possibilities  as  a  struc- 
tural material  will  expand  Its  normal  range 
of  uses. 

To  meet  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  use  of 
magnesium  by  the  western  airplane  industry, 
many  of  the  new  magnesium  plants  will  be 
built  In  Western  States.  An  established 
market,  cheap  power,  and  abundant  raw  ma- 
terials are  am'^le  reasons  for  the  expectation 
of  a  permanent  industry  Raw  materials  are 
available  m  the  megnesite  deposits  of  Wash- 
ington. California,  end  Nevada,  the  brucite 
of  Nevada,  byproduct  magnesium  salts  from 
the  potash  production  in  the  Southwest,  and 
MgO  or  MeCl  obtained  Ircm  sea  water,  nat- 
ural salt*,  or  brines. 

The  Bureau  cf  Mines  began  to  study  meth- 
ods for  procucing  magnesium  metal  at  Pull' 
man.  Wash  .  in  cocp>eration  with  the  State 
CcUege  cf  Washington  early  In  1936.  long 
before  the  present  urgent  need  lor  a  large 
increase  in  the  production  of  this  metal  was 
anticipated  This  investigation  was  not  In- 
itiated because  of  any  apparent  deficiency  In 
the  quantity  of  metal  produced  or  a  lack  of 
efflcient  methods  cf  production  adapted  to 
abundant  raw  materials.  As  stated  in  earlier 
reports  this  program  was  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire further  to  develop  industrial  utilization 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Northwest 
and  provide  an  outlet  lor  power  generated  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 

THE  PROBLEM 
The  State  of  Washington  has  Important 
magnesite  deposits,  from  which  a  large  part 
or  our  domestic  production  of  magnesia  re- 
fractories has  been  obtained  Since  the 
World  War  of  1914-18  the  annual  production 
of  crude  magnesite  has  averaged  nearly  200.- 
000  short  tens,  mostly  from  Washington  de- 
posits. The  calcined  product,  "dead  burned 
maenesite."  normaUy  sells  lor  less  than  »20 
a  ton  One  ton  of  this  calcine  contains  960 
pounds  magriesium,  having  a  market  value  of 
about  $260  Hence,  the  production  cf  mag- 
nesium metal  from  this  abundant  raw  ma- 
terial seemed  to  offer  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  metallurgical  industry  in 
the  Northwest.  Despite  the  astonishing 
mareln  between  the  m.arket  value  of  mag- 
nesite and  of  the  metal  that  can  be  obtained 
from  it.  economic  utUizatlon  of  magnesite  as 
a  soxirce  of  metal  presented  unsolved  prob- 
lems, as  was  evident  from  the  history  of  the 
industry. 

HISTOEICAL 
Commercial  production  of  magnesium  be- 
gan in  the  United  States  when  the  World 
War  of  1914-18  cut  off  imports  from  Ocr- 
manv.  Dunne  the  war  years  there  were  as 
many  as  5  producers  of  the  metal,  but  by 
1920  only  2  remained,  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co  and  the  Arfiencan  Marnesium  Corpora- 
tion Dow  produces  magnesium  by  electroly- 
sis of  fus«d  magnesium  chloride  This  salt 
i£  obtained  as  a  byprrduct  when  ordinary 
salt  16  separated  from  bnne  and  is  tii'rt- 
fore  a  very  inexpensive  and  abundaz^t  -aw 
material. 

The  Amen  can  Uaenesium  Corporation 
x;ised  a  so-called  cx.de  process  in  wh.ch  high- 
erade  calcined  nnaeneslte  icmde  MgO»  was 
directly  electrclyzed  in  a  fused  t>ath  cf 
fluoride  salts  a  method  quite  similar  to  that 
used  to  produce  aluminum  In  contrart  to 
t^.e  alummtim  process,  however,  the  raw 
material  was  net  chemically  purified  and  :t 
was  necessary  to  refine  the  eiectromic  metal. 
This  was  accomplished  by  sublimation  at 
low  pressure,  wh^ch  produced  a  very  pure 
metal 

The  E)ow  or  chloride  process  has  the  foUow- 
Ing  advantages  over  the  oxide  electrolytic 
process: 


1.  The  chloride  electrolysis  yields  n  by- 
product gas  containing  chlorine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  None  is  produced  by  the  oxide 
process. 

2.  The  raw  material,  calcined  magnesite, 
Is  more  exf>ensive  than  MgCl,  obtained  as  a 
bj-product   in   the   manulacttire   of   salt 

3.  The  power  required  lor  the  oxide  cell 
Is  nearly  twice  that  used  for  electrolysis  of 
MpCl.., 

4.  Tl:ie  Impure  raw  material  yields  an  im- 
pure metal  that  requires  purification. 

Because  of  these  handicaps  the  American 
Magnesium  Corporation  ceased  production  of 
magnesium  metal  la  1927  leaving  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co  without  competition  In  this 
fie'.d 

Thus  a  study  of  comparative  costs  and  the 
industry  both  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
competitive  production  of  magnesium  metal 
from  magnesite  was  not  possible  by  methods 
previously  used. 

PREUMtNAEY   INVrSTlGATlONS 

After  a  study  of  the  literature  relating  to 
this  problem,  the  following  conclusions  were 
stated  in  bulletin  P  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington.  Magnesium,  pubhshed  early  in 
1937.  'On  the  basis  of  information  now 
available  there  are  Just  two  methods  by  ihich 
it  may  be  profitable  to  extract  magnesium 
metal  from  the  Northwest  magnesite  ores: 
(at  Chlorlnation  cf  purified  magnesia  by 
heating  with  carLxJia  and  chlorine  followed  by 
elecuc!ysis  cf  the  chloride:  (b)  direct  elec- 
trothermal reduction  by  carbcn  fcll0'*ed  by 
redistillation  of  the  reduction  produc*  Tl-.e 
direct  reduction  cf  magnesia  by  carbcn  i=  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  treatment  of  high- 
grade  magnesite.  There  is  every  indication 
that  this  method  may  eventually  produce 
magnesium  at  much  lower  cost  than  by  the 
other  methods." 

These  conclusions  have  been  verified  by 
recent  developments.  The  West  is  following 
It:  pioneer  tradition  by  adopting  the  new 
processes,  which  are  better  suited  to  its  avail- 
able raw  materials.  The  Permanente  Cor- 
poration has  built  the  first  unit  of  a  plant  to 
produce  magnesium  by  electrothermal  re- 
duction of  megnesia  by  carbon.  It  is  new  in 
the  thioes  of  the  usual  diScUltles  and  delays 
to  be  expected  when  new  techniques  are  taeir.g 
developed,  but  there  Is  no  npascn  to  dcubt 
that  the  project  will  soon  be  operating  euc- 
cessfully. 

Quite  recently  Basic  Magnesium.  Inc  .  re- 
ceived a  Federal  lean  of  »65  000  000  to  build 
plants  m  Nevada  which  will  use  a  method 
new  in  use  m  England  anfl  In  Germany. 
Magnesia  obtained  from  locfel  ores  will  be 
chlorinated  by  heating  with  darbon  and  chlo- 
rine to  produce  anhydrous  magnesium  chlo- 
ride which  will  l>e  electrclyzed  in  the  usual 
manner 

In  the  East.  Dew  Chemical  Is  cr-rpanding  Its 
production  of  metal,  and  several  new  firms 
are  entering  the  field  All  ot  these  will  elec- 
tro! yze  m.agnesium  chloride.  *ut  this  salt  will 
be  obtained  from  new  sources  or  by  new 
methods  In  its  Preeport  plasit.  Dew  Chemi- 
cal first  pr  -5  magnesitlm  hydrate  from 
sea  water  ;.  .  :.  converts  it  to  the  chionde. 
Msthiescn  Alkali  and  ColuJnb.a  Alkali  are 
t urnlr.g  to  dolomite  This  is  feasible  b«<ause 
the  byproducts  cf  the  alkali  industry  can  be 
used  tc  convert  the  magneeia  content  by  cal- 
cined dolcmite  to  MgCl,  at  lew  cost  By- 
product magr.eiium  chl'.ride  from  the  pota&b 
Industrv  is  ancther  tavcrable  raw  niaterHil 

At  Pullman,  a  lebcratcry  investigaticn  of 
the  .new  methods  ever  a  2-yev  period  demon- 
strated that  electrothermal  reduction  c!  mag- 
nesia was  feasible  and  had  tibe  most  attrac- 
tive economic  possibilties  It  also  rrvtaU-d 
that  an  indurtnal  develcpanent  would  re- 
quire the  sclutlon  cf  many  unusual  and  diffi- 
cult terhr.ical  probl^m.s  Tlierefore  a  small 
pilct  plant  was  designed  and  constructed  to 
test  the  process  and  to  develop  equipment  of 
a  type  suitable  for  industrial  application. 

EIJXrrROTHEBMAL    aEDUCTION     IV     (Kf.L'jS 

It  IS  Interesting  to  compare  tlie  reduc- 
tion cf  zinc  and  magnesium  oxides  by  cur- 
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ben  In  both  fnstancp'!  th^  reactions  pro- 
dufe  carbon  mr>:.r,xir!e  and  metal  /apor 
Zinc  Is  reduced  at  20<j0  F  :  the  vapor  does 
r.ot  react  wjth  CO  wlien  ccoled,  and  it  Is 
easily  condensed  as  a  liquid  metal.  The 
reduction  cf  maerfsia  by  carbon  requires 
a  temperature  .  f  4000  F  ,  and  the  reaction 
reverses  when  the  gaseous  product-  arc 
cooled  Thu-.  the  magnesium  vapor  wiU 
reux:(i;/e  durir.t^  coiuienj-aMon  by  ordinary 
mf^'hcds.  p.nd  it  :s  impo-sible  to  obtain  co- 
herent metal  by  condensation  m  the  pres- 
ence of   cnrbon   monnxld-y 

However,  if  the  metal  vapor  is  instantly 
cooled  from  th^-  reduction  temperature 
(4000  F\  to  about  350  F.,  it  will  condense 
as  a  very  fine  metal  powder.  During  this 
temperature  range,  chemical  eciuilibrlum 
would  result  in  complete  reoxidation  cf  the 
metal  bv  re\ersal  of  the  reduction  reaction 
The  amount  of  reoxidation  is  a  function  cf 
the  cooling  time  and  may  be  limited  to 
about  20  percent  by  elTective  methods  Al- 
ter the  metal  has  been  cooled,  the  reacti  ri 
rate  is  negligible  and  subsequent  reoxida- 
tion  can   be   prevented 

sh(x:k  cooling 

Such  a  rapid  condensation  of  magnesium 
vapor  has  been  called  "shock  cooling  "  It 
can  be  accomplished  effectively  only  by  a 
very  rapid  and  thorough  dispersion  of  an 
adequate  quantity  of  cooling  medium  In  the 
vapor  Hence,  the  cooling  medium  should 
be  a  fluid  or  a  fine  powder  and  means  for 
rapid   dispersion   must   be   pro\ided. 

The  reduction  and  shock  cooling  are  ac- 
complished best  as  a  continuous  operation 
A  stoichiometric  mixture  of  MgO  and  C 
Is  fed  continuou.^ly  into  an  electrically 
heated  chamber  The  reaction  Is  highly  en- 
dothermlc  ar^.d  therefore  proceeds  at  a  rate 
limited  by  tlie  heat  supplied  to  the  fur- 
nace The  continuous  and  rapid  evaluation 
of  the  reduction  products.  Mg  vapcr  and 
CO,  create  a  pressure  in  the  furnace  that 
forces  them  at  high  velocity  through  an 
exit  orifice  and  into  tlie  shock  cooling  cham- 
ber The  latter  may  be  a  nozzle  or  a  flue. 
whiLh  should  project  through  the  furnace 
shell  so  that  the  magnesium  vapor  will  en- 
counter the  ccolmg  agent  while  it  is  still  at 
the    reduction    temperature. 

If  the  cooling  at'cnt  is  a  gas.  dispersion  is 
readily  accomplished  merely  by  injecting  it 
through  onflces  directly  into  the  flue  thrciich 
Which  the  magnesium  vapcr  escapes  from  tiie 
furnace.  A  liquid  or  solid  cooling  agent  re- 
quires an  effective  atomizing  device  to  obtain 
rapid  dispersion 

The  Impc^rtance  of  rapid  and  thorciuh  dis- 
persion of  the  coding  agent  can  scarcely  be 
overemphasized  as  h  nienns  of  producing 
efficient  operation  M^iO  has  an  exception- 
ally hi8h  heat  of  torn  ation  and  iho  heat 
evolved  by  reoxidation  is  large  compared  to 
the  heat  cf  condens.tion.  Retxidaticn  thus 
not  only  reduces  the  thermal  efficiency  cf  the 
operation,  but  it  also  increases  the  amount  oi 
cooling  medium  required  for  conden-ation. 

The  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  cool- 
ing agent  must  be  such  that  it  can  absorb 
the  heat  Hberated  by  condensation  of  the 
metal  and  the  heat  of  such  reoxidation  as 
may  occur  In  special  cases  the  heat  of  fu- 
sion or  vaporization,  as  well  as  the  sensible 
heat  of  the  cocline  agent,  can  be  utilized 
In  general,  the  cooling  medium  sh.ould  be 
nonreactlve  toward  magnesium.  The  metal 
has  such  an  avid  attraction  for  oxygen  that 
no  compound  containing  oxygen  could  be 
used  as  a  cooling  agent. 

COOLING   MEDIUM 

Hydrogen  was  used  as  a  cooling  medium  in 
the  early  development  of  the  electrothermal 
process.  Its  high  specific  heat  and  mobil- 
ity made  It  a  very  effective  and  easily  applied 
cooling  medium.  About  1.000  cubic  feet  cf 
hydrogen  is  required  to  condense  1  pound 
of  magnesium.  Repeated  use  is  necessary  for 
economic  reasons.  Each  time  the  hydrogen 
Is  used  it  piclts  up  CO  from  the   redaction 


reaction,  and  unless  this  Impurity  is  re- 
moved It  Will  eveiiTually  reach  a  reactive 
concentration.  The  cost  of  soparatin£r  the 
carbon  monoxide  tri^m  such  a  large  qu mtlty 
of  hydroeen  represents  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  CI  the  reducion  process. 
Natural  gas  is  u=ed  as  a  cociing  agent  by 
the  Permanente  Corporatmn  in  the  most  re- 
cenr  industrial  installation  for  electrothermal 
pr- duction  of  masnesium  In  'his  case  no 
a'terrnt  is  niac'e  to  separ.-ite  carbon  monoxide 
from  The  f:as.  because  after  serving  as  a  cool- 
ing medium  it  is  then  U'^ed  as  a  fuel  in  the 
nearty  cement  plant  Employed  In  this 
manner,  it  i«  u'.doubtedly  a  more  economical 
coci'ng  agent  than  hydroqen.  Obviously  this 
applies  only  where  there  is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  gas  and  also  a  subsequent  use  or 
m.arket  fi  r  it  a=  a  fuel. 

Liquid   hyclroo,irbi,ns   can   also   be   used   as 
CDoImg  agents     Their  effectiveness  is  greatly 
ircrrased   if  all.  or   a   major   porticn.  of   .he 
liquid  i«  vaporized  during  cooling,  thus  utiliz- 
inc    rh'-'   heat   cl    vaporization   as  well   as  the 
sensible  heat      Any  liquid  that  is  not  vapor- 
ized   must   necessarily  be  collected  with   the 
conc^ensate.     If  only  a  small  portion  of  the" 
liquid   evaporates,   the   condensate  will   be   a 
dilute  su.=pens!cn  cf  metal  in  the  unvapCrteed 
liquid.     This  is  very  undesirable  because  the 
I    metal  particle^    are   exceedingly  small    (sub- 
microsccpici     and    their    separation    from    a 
large  proprirticn  of  liquid  is  net  economically 
:    feasible.     The  separation  of  the  hvdrocarbon 
i    vapors    fr'  m     the    CO    by    condensation     Is 
,    relatively  simple  and  inexpensive      However. 
.    the  presence  cf  enough  oil  in  the  condensate 
,    to  form  a   thiek  but   fluid  suspension  Is  de- 
sirable    It  protects  the  pyrcpaoric  mttal  from 
reoxiiation.  and  the  sludge  can  be  collected 
and  handled  much  more  easily  than  the  dry, 
pyrophoric    pcwcier       An    extensive    study    of 
j    shock   cooling:  with    liquid   hydrocarbons   has 
I    been    made    at    Pullman    by    the    Bureau    of 
I    Mines,     Thf^  results  t  btaintd  have  been  very 
j    satisfactory  and   the  method   is  being  devel- 
I    oped  and  tested  m  a  small  pilot  plant. 

REDISTILLATION 

Ihe  condensate  obtained  by  shock  cooling 

magnesium   vapor  in   the   presence  cf  CO   Is 

,    always   impure      The   metal    powder   is   ccn- 

I    tamina'cd  by  the  MgO  and  carbon  produced 

j    by  reoxidation  as  well  as  by  such  impurities 

,    as  may  have  been  present  in  the  raw  materials 

fed  to  the  reduction  furnace     Distillation  or 

sublimation  appears  to  be  the  ciily  feasible 

means  of  obtaining  coherent  metal  of  high 

purity  from    the  first   ur.pure   condensate. 

If  the  metal  is  distilled  from  a  loose  pow- 
der such  as   rcsuks  from  shock  cooling  by  a 
ga.-ecus  agent,  the  condensed  product  will  be 
c'-n'amma'ed    by    impurities    transported    as 
I    dust    by   the   current  of   vapor      This  can   be 
j    prevented   by   briquetting  or   pelletlzlng    the 
^    crude    powder     before    redistillation.     Com- 
pacting the  loose  powder  is  also  necessary  to 
provide   adequate   thermal   conductivity   dur- 
ing  distillation.     As   the   powder   is   violently 
j    pyrophoric.  the  collection,  transportation,  and 
I    briquettinp  must  be  done  in   nn  cxvecn-free 

atmo:  phere. 
'  If  the  crude  condensate  is  collected  as  an 
oil  sludge,  the  cil  can  be  separated  by  a  low- 
temperature  distillation  which  leave  a  porous 
cake  with  enough  coherence  to  prevent  dust- 
ing when  the  metal  is  distilled  later. 

Apparently  no  one  has  attempted  indus- 
trial distillation  of  macnesium  metal  at  its 
boiling,  point.  2,021'  F  Suitable  materials 
for  a  distillation  unit  to  operate  at  this  tem- 
perature are  not  available  Most  of  the 
methods  by  which  magnesium  has  been  re- 
fined go  to  the  other  extreme  and  subiime 
at  low  temperatures  and  pressures. 

The  simplest  method  is  to  place  the  bri- 
quetted  material  In  a  retort,  apply  at  high 
vacuum,  and  heat  the  charge  to  about  1.300' 
F.  The  metal  sublimes  at  a  very  low  rate 
and  condenses  as  a  beautiful  cry^•"alline  ring 
In  the  ccoled  upper  part  of  the  retort.  This 
batch  process  yields  metal  of  exceptional  pur- 


ity, but  Is  thermally  Inefficient  and  require* 
more  time,  equipment,  and  labor  than  an 
automatic  continuous  distillation  process. 
However,  It  was  used  by  the  American  Mag- 
nesium corporation  to  refine  its  electrolytic 
metal  and  has  been  installed  in  the  first  unit 
of  the  Permanente  plant. 

Efforts  l)o  carry  out  the  distillation  or  sub- 
limation (jl  magnesium  at  low  pressure  as  a 
continuous  cperaticn  have  encountered  very 
difficult  rtechanical  problems,  and  none  of 
these  effofts  have  yet  been  successful  as  aa 
industrial  iprocess. 

A  contiguous  process  can  be  carried  cut 
much  mote  easily  at  normal  pressure.  This 
can  be  accomplished  below  the  boiling  point 
of  the  m^tal   by  circulating  an   atmosphere 

-  of  hydrcajn  through  the  distillation  sys- 
tem in  orper  to  transport  metal  vapcr  from 
the  retcrt'to  the  condenser.  A  practical  rate 
of  distillation  can  be  obtained  by  1.850'  P, 
in  a  curref  t  of  hydrogen  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. A  retort  constructed  of  high  chromium 
nickel  alliiy  will  serve  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  Bureau  has  successfully  produced  mag- 
nesium mftal  in  its  pilot  plant  by  a  contln- 

*^cus  dlstlliatlon  process  with  automatic  oper- 
ations. 

THE  BUREAU  PROCESS 

The  pll^t  plant,  based  upon  extensive  ex- 
periments on  a  smaller  scale,  operates  as  fol- 
lows: Low;  grade  magnesite  ore.  such  as  has 
been  discarded  in  the  selection  of  material  for 
production  of  refractories,  is  concentrated  by 
flotation  ^o  yield  a  product  containing  not 
less  than  #5  percent  MgO,  nor  more  than  15 
percent  SiO..  This  is  calcined  In  a  rotary  kiln 
to  remove  CO  and  produce  a  material  con- 
taining ncrt  less  than  90  percent  MgO. 

The  caldine  is  mixed  in  a  rod  mill  with  23 
percent  loW-ash  carbon.  The  mixture  is  fed 
into  an  a«c  furnace  automatically  at  p  con- 
trolled rate  and  reacts  to  form  magnesium 
vapor  and  carbon  monoxide.  These  product* 
Issue  at  hkh  velocity  through  an  orifice  Into 
the  shock  jcooling  flue  where  they  encounter 
an  atomized  spray  of  light  fuel  oil  Evapora- 
tion of  a  l4rge  part  of  the  oil  cools  the  furnace 
gas  from  4)000  P.  to  less  than  350  F  almost 
instantaneously. 

The  ratd  at  which  oil  is  supplied  Is  so  regu- 
lated than  the  unvaporized  portion  is  Just 
sufficient  lo  form  a  fluid  suspension  of  the 
metal  conilensate.  This  regulation  is  con- 
trolled auiomatically  by  the  temperature  of 
the  coolei  products.  These  comprise  the 
finely  dlvijed  solids,  magnesium  metal,  mag- 
nesium ox|lde.  carbon,  stlicides  and  carbides 
of  the  or*  impurities;  some  liquid  oil.  oil 
vapor,  carpon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen  and 
methane  resulting  from  thermal  dissociation 
of  the  oil  ' 

The  solid  condensate  and  liquid  oil  are  sep- 
arated as  B  sludge  from  the  oil  vapor  and 
gaseous  pitoducts  in  a  cyclonic  separator  of 
spfcial  design.  The  oil  vapor  is  condensed 
afterward  in  a  water-cooled  scrubber  and  the 
ligliter  fractions  are  recovered  in  refrigerated 
coils.  The  exit  gas  contains  about  50  percent 
CO,  30  percent  H,,  and  20  percent  CH,.  These 
have  a  fuel  value  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
dissociatedi  oil. 

The  slufge  condensate  flows  by  gravity 
from  the  feeparator  and  is  pumped  to  the 
two-stake  Idlstillation  furnace  in  which  the 
oil  and  mignesium  are  separately  recovered 
by  distillation  The  oil  thus  recovered, 
combined  with  the  oil  previously  condensed 
in  the  scngbber,  is  recirculated  through  the 
spray  nozzle. 

The  oil  distillation  unit  includes  a  hori- 
zontal retort  electrically  heated  to  930  F, 
The  sludge  is  conveyed  through  this  retort 
in  pans  attached  to  a  pair  of  chains.  Oil 
vapors  are  ewept  from  the  retort  to  a  water- 
cooled  condenser  by  a  current  of  hydrogen 
circulated  through  the  gas-tight  system  by 
a  pump.  Hydrogen  lost  through  leakage  la 
replenished  by  a  slight  cracking  of  the  oil. 

Removal  of  oil  from  the  sludge  leaves 
small,  dry,  porous  cakes  containing  about 
50   percent   magnesium    metal.     These    brl- 
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quettes  drop  out  of  the  pans  Into  a  hopper 
from  which  they  are  fed  into  cages  The 
charged  cages  completely  till  a  horizontal 
alloy  steel  retort  heated  by  electric  resistors 
to  1.850'  F  The  magnesium  metal  evapo- 
rates from  the  briquettes,  and  the  vapor  is 
carried  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  a  con- 
denser from  which  the  molten  metal  is 
tapped 

The  movement  of  the  cages  through  the 
retort  and  their  return  to  the  feed  end  are 
accomplished  by  a  ram  and  a  drag  chain 
mechanism,  both  of  which  operate  outside 
tlie  heated  zone.  Charging  of  the  briquettes, 
discharging  of  residues,  and  all  movements 
of  the  cages  are  accomplished  automatically. 

The  reduction  unit  produces  about  7 
pounds  of  metal  per  hour  with  75-kilowatt- 
ampere-power  input;  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
Tnagnesia  is  converted  to  metal  A  larger 
unit  will  undoubtedly  be  more  efficient 

The  recovery  of  oil  and  metal  from  the 
condensate  is  substantially  complete  in  the 
distillation  unit.  The  capacity  of  this  unit 
,  is  only  1  pound  of  metal  per  hour,  and  it  is 
too  small  for  eflQcient  utilization  of  the  heat 
input. 


War-Risk     Insurance    for    Casualties 
World  War  No.  2 


of 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

(.r  M.ssisbirpi 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday.  December  20,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  ol  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many,  many  years  ago  Capt. 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  cf  Alabama, 
the  hero  of  the  Merrimac.  warned  the 
Ameiican  people  of  the  treachery  of 
Japan,    which    he    termed    "the    yellow 

peril." 

Cn  December  7  we  had  a  shocking  cfn- 
flimation  of  the  feai's  expressed  by  Cap- 
tain Hobson  in  the  ruthless  and  unpro- 
voked attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

At  least  two  of  the  young  Americans 
who  perished  in  that  attack  were  citizens 
of  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. I  have  just  written  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  their  sorrowing  parents: 

Permit  me  to  extend  to  you.  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  family,  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
in  the  bereavement  caused  by  the  death  of 
your  heroic  son.  who  gave  the  "lasL  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion"  in  Uie  defense  of  his  ooun- 
trv  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Nothing  that  I  could-'«ay  would  alleviate 
the  great  sorrow  his  death  has  brought  to 
you;  but  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  pride  to  all  of  you  that  he  made  that 
sacrifice  defending  his  country  against  one  of 
the  most  ruthless,  brutal,  and  barbaric  at- 
tacks this  Nation  has  ever  sustained. 

His  memory  will  live  m  the  annals  of  a 
grateful  countrv.  and  his  sacrifices  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  during 
the  hard,  trying  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

May  God  bless  you  and  sustain  you  during 
these  tragic  hours,  is  my  earnest  prayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  Congress 
passed  a  measure  giving  to  the  parents, 
wives,  or  children  of  the  boys  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try since  October  8.  1940,  or  giving  to  the 
boys  tht•m.'^elves  who  have  been  totally 
and   permanently   disabled    by    service- 


connected  disabilities  during  that  time 
automatic  insurance  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000,  as  will  be  shown  by  section  10  of 
the  measure,  which  reads  as  follows; 

Sec.  10.  The  first  proviso  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  3  i  a  i  of  such  act,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  the  word 
"forty-five"  in  lieu  of  the  word  "thirty-six." 
Sec.  U.  Section  602  (d)  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(di  (1)  Any  person  in  the  active  service. 
and  while  in  such  active  service,  shall  be 
granted  such  insurance  without  medical 
examination  upon  application  therefor  In 
writing  (made  within  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  amendatory  act),  and 
upon  payment  of  premiums;  Provided.  That 
after  the  expiration  of  such  120-day  period 
any  such  person  may  be  granted  national 
service  life  insurance  at  any  time  upon  ap- 
plicfttion.  payment  of  premiums,  and  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
showing  them  to  be  in  good  health. 

"(2)  Any  person  in  the  active  service  on 
or  after  October  8,  1940,  who,  while  in  such 
service  and  before  the  expiration  of  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amenda- 
tory act.  dies  or  has  died  in  line  of  duty  (in- 
cluding death  resulting  from  disease  or  In- 
Jury  incurred  in  line  of  duty),  without 
having  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  death  in- 
surance under  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act. 
as  amended,  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act, 
1924.  as  amended,  or  this  act,  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  at  least  $5,000,  shall  be 
deemed  to  '  ave  applied  for  and  to  have  been 
granted  insuranc  as  of  the  date  of  entry 
into  active  servic  or  October  8.  1940.  which- 
ever is  later,  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  payable  as 
provided  in  section  602  (h),  except  that  pay- 
ments hereunder  shall  be  made  only  to  the 
following  beneficiaries  and  in  the  order; 
named — 

"(A)  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  in- 
sured, if  living  and  while  unremarried: 

"(B)  if  no  widow  or  widower  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  c.iild  or  children  of  the  in- 
sured, if  living,  in  equal  shares; 

"(C)  If  no  widow  or  widower  entitled 
thereto,  or  child,  to  the  dependent  mother 
or  father  of  the  insured,  if  living,  in  equal 
shares. 

"(3)  Any  person  in  the  active  service  on 
or  after  October  8,  1940,  who,  while  in  such 
service  and  before  the  expiration  of  120  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amenda- 
tory act,  suffers  in  line  of  duty  total  dis- 
ability continuously  for  6  months  or  more 
without  having  in  force  at  the  time  of  such 
disability  insurance  under  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act,  as  amended,  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Act;  1924,  as  amended,  or  this  act, 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  at  least  $5,000, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  applied  for  and  to 
have  been  granted  insurance  in  the  aggregate 
sum  of  $5,000  effective  as  of  the  date  such 
disability  was  so  suffered  but  not  prior  to 
October  8.  1940.  Such  premiums  shall  be 
waived  during  the  continuation  of  such  total 
disability.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  transfer  from  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  appropriation  to  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  fund  such 
sums  £is  may  be  necei^sary  to  cover  all  losses 
incurred  and  premiums  waived  under  para- 
graphs  (2)   and  (3)   of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Tlie  benefits  and  privileges  extended 
by  this  section  are  hereby  so  extended  by  the 
Congress  because  many  of  the  personnel  of 
our  armed  forces  (1)  were  unable  to  comply 
with  the  prerequisites  necessary  to  the  grant- 
ing of  insurance  by  reason  of  extended  duty 
In  the  North  Atlantic,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  outlying  bases;  (2)  had  failed  or 
neglected  to  apply  for  such  insurance  in  the 
expectation  that  their  service  would  be  peace- 
time service  only;  and  (3)  by  reason  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  war  was  thrust  upon 
us.  had  not  sufficient  time  to  apply  for  such 


insurance  prior  to  engaging  in  combat  The 
Congress  hereby  declares  tliat  no  further 
relief  cf  such  character  will  be  granted." 


Current  Economic  Conditions  and 
Tendencies 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

}    VI,  HICiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  December  20.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  VIRGIL  JORDAN  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE 
BOARD  I 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michican,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  coi'isent  to 
extend  my  rcmaiks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  a  very  able  and  ccmpre* 
hensive  address  by  Virgil  Jordan,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Industrial  Coiifer- 
ence  Beard,  before  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  in  New  York  City, 
on  October  3.  1S41, 

Dr.  Jordan  is  gent  rally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  new  top-ranking  Amer- 
ican economists.  Mn.'=t  of  those  who 
heard  or  read  his  addresses  in  1930 
thought  that  his  predictions  for  the  thtn 
coming  decade  were  far  too  pessimistic. 
During  recent  years,  however,  many  of 
these  same  men  have  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that,  although  Dr  Jordan's  early  pre- 
dictions were  more  nearly  correct  than 
those  of  other  publicists,  the  actual  re- 
sults were  worse  than  even  he  e.xpTied. 

I  commend  this  \ery  careful  study  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  and  Senate: 


During  the  decaae  pre'^edirg  cur  participa- 
tion in  this  World  W^r  the  econoraie  as  well 
as  the  political  organlzaticn  of  this  country 
has  undergone  a  profound  reconstruction. 
This  fundamenti.1  altera-' ici.  began  in  1932, 
when  the  bottom  of  the  gref  depressicn  was 
reached  It  proceeded  rapidly  m  1933  after 
the  Federal  Government  took  ever  the  bank- 
ing system  and.  in  the  famous  'hundred  days." 
laid  down  in  broad  outlir:es  the  foundation 
of  the  new  crder  in  America  It  wa.-  j.ush£d 
forward  progressively  m  the  succeeding  years, 
and  since  the  :r:udden  beginning  cf  the  delen.~e 
program  m  the  spring  of  1940  and  cur  politi- 
cal engagement  in  the  war  following  the 
Presidential  election  a  year  ago.  it  has  been 
speeded  toward  completion 

It  IS  practically  certain  that  before  the  Ides 
of  March  next  year  the  Government  will  as- 
sume the  main  burden  of  tlje  task  to  which  it 
has  committed  the  country  on  bthalf  of  Great 
Britain,  and  undertake  by  blockade,  bcmbaid- 
ment.  and  invasion  to  overthrew  the  fcre;gn 
governments  which  control  mc.-t  cf  western 
Europe,  to  replace  them  and  tc  police  the.^e 
territories  to  prevent  recurrence  of  ccnfl.ct. 
When  this  stage  ot  active  hostilities  and  cas- 
ualties IS  reached,  with  or  wiihout  lormal 
declaration  of  war,  the  processes  of  change 
which  have  been  proreedn.g  in  this  country 
during  the  past  decade  w.il  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  American  n  public  along  with 
the  kind  of  economic  organization  which  ac- 
companied It,  may  be  sa;d  tc  have  virtually 
disappeared  and  have  been  replaced  for  an  in- 
definite period  by  the  type  cl  political .  social. 
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and  economic  system  Tj,hich  hns  prevailed  tn 
E^jrope  and  AMa  diirii-.tj  most  ol  recorded  his- 
tory. aiTl  Is  new  represented  in  its  most  mod- 
ern and  advanced  form  by  the  National  Sc- 
clali-t.  CcmmuniJt.  nnd  Fbm^ipi  systems. 

This  tran,'-format:cn  in  American  life  has 
Bi  nietlnits  been  described  as  a  revolution, 
b<  •  a  hy  r^  pioiag'.nists  mid  its  victims.  ai:d 
It  has,  indeed,  S'^rre  cf  the  cominou  charac- 
teristics 01  revcKiiirn  such  n>  sudden  and 
drastic  change  in  the  economic  position  cf 
certain  p-oups  In  the  community,  acute  chi.^s 
cri.tiict  iiifi.-s  action  and  manipulation,  rapid 
tit  v>  H^pment  cf  mih'ary  activity  and  m- 
fliKure,  widespread  and  expanding  application 
of  ccnipul.^ic  n  But  thia  revolution,  if  the 
trim  applie-«.  has  taken  a  modtrn.  stream- 
lined form,  and  has  been  conducted  or  man- 
e  fd  with  an  advanced,  scientific  technique 
uhii  h  has  been  carefully  stud.cd  and  prcfes- 
fiunallv  developed  upon  an  elaborate  Intellec- 
tii.il  ba.-i*  of  academic  theory  It  has  sc  far 
Involved  little  violence,  except  m  it.s  int(r- 
jiHtional  aspects  The  coup  d'etat  with  which 
It  was  initiated  Wius  economic  or  financial 
rath.er  than  military  cr  poli'ical  It  has  so 
lar  bten  practically  pamle.-s  and  has  pic- 
cetded  w;'h  thr  tarit  consent  or  passive 
accep'ance  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  cf  the  community,  most  of  whom  are 
■till  almost  completely  unconscious  of  its 
proKress  and  irapiicaticns.  like  many  of  the 
viciims  of  cancer  in  its  early  or  benign  stages. 
The  curiously  anaesthetic  aspects  of  the 
process,  which  make  this  revolution  seem  like 
a  'ort  of  srcial  twilieht  sleep  in  which  a  iiew 
world  is  being  brousht  to  birth  almost  with- 
out strticcle  cr  suflfering.  and  even  with  the 
unconscious  aid  or  active  enthusia.sm  of  those 
whom  it  IS  des-tined  to  subnierge  or  destroy — 
all  this  is  an  mtere.stmg  sLudy  In  Itself,  but 
outside  the  scope  of  my  discu.'^ion  todaj 

My  purpose  here  is  to  describe  some  of  the 
more  definite  symptcm.s — the  conditions  and 
tendencies  which  have  already  resulted  from 
this  change,  not  to  consider  Its  causes,  and 
since  I  am  concerned  only  with  their  eco- 
nomic  aspects   which   may    be  of    hiterest   to 
you.  I  shall  not  say  much  about  the  p>olitlcal 
transformation  by  which  they  have  been  ac- 
ccmpanitd.     The    two    aspects    of    the    new 
order    are.    cf    course,    as    Inseparably    ccn- 
nccti  d   as   were  the   system   of  free   private 
enterpri.'^.  representative  constitvitional  gov- 
ernn^.ent.   aiid   civil   liberties  in   the  past.     In 
order  to  comp'-ehend  the  economic  conditions 
and  tendencies  which  have  now  be«n  estab- 
lished in  the  life  of  th?  Americ  n  community. 
It  is  necessary  to  remind  you  that  in  the  past 
decade    the    political    and    social    conditions 
which  were  the  counterpart  of  the  enterprise 
organization    have««.  profoundly    altered.     As 
the  principles,  conceptions,  and  processes  of 
European  and  oriental  statism  have  expand- 
ed   and    pervaded    the    American    community 
life,   the   essential  substance   of   its  political 
and    social    Institutions   has   virtually   evap- 
orated.   Though  many  of  the  nominal  forms 
remain — such  as  formal  separation  of  powers, 
elect'ons    of    representatives   and    executives, 
and   an   Independent   Judiciary  system — they 
have  been  rendered   practically   Impotent   as 
means  by  which   the  community  may  eflec- 
tlvely  control    its   government  and  limit   the 
power    of    public    employees      The     Federal 
Government,  together  with   most   local   gov- 
ernments, have  in  fact  been  transformed  into 
a  single  national  state,  personified  by  a  chief 
of  state,  who  exercises  practically  unlimited 
authority   and  power  over  the  luemoers  and 
resources  of  the  community  through  an  im- 
mense   administrative    mechanism    ia  wtilcn 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  func- 
tions   of   the    former    government   hnve    been 
combined,    absorbed     and    subjected    to    his 
control   by  the  creation  and  distribution  of 
public  funds  for  this   purpose. 

Since  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  com- 
munity have  thus  been  surrendered  and 
transferred  by  formally  democratic  processes 
to  a  supreme  state,  the  American  republic. 
Btill  commonly  called  a  democracy,  has  dis- 


apjjeared  and  been  replaced  by  a  statocracy. 
as  has  happened  aJmosi  everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  spec.al  form  of  statocracy  *hich 
has  developed  in  this  area,  and  which  still 
distinguished  it  from  the  Eiiropean  types  of 
statocracy,  has  been  determined  mainly  by 
certain  temperamental  and  traditional  char- 
acteristics of  the  older  native  population — 
such  as  a  persistent  sentiment  about  their 
more    individualistic    and    independent    an- 

!  cestors,  and  a  preference  for  parliamentary 
fr.rms  and  ceremonies,  but  these  arc  tempo- 
rary   and    their    influence    upon    the    form   of 

;  the  American  state  Is  rapidly  being  sub- 
mtrged  by  the  power  of  the  European  ar.d 
oriental  type.s  of  personality  and  pclitical 
conceptions  which  are  becomiiig  predcminai.t 
both  m  the  population  and  among  the  oper- 
ators of  the  national  state. 

We  may  expect  that  our  participaiiun  in  the 
war  will  hasten  this  process,  and  make  most 
cf  the  traditional  aspects  of  Amencm  po- 
litical institutions  a  matter  of  museums. 
monuments,  and  hi.-tonca.l  hCiiday  celebra- 
tions, like  all  tiung.s  wh!cii  are  venerated 
when  and  becau^^e  iht.r  living  lorce  has  van- 
i.~hed.  In  the  early  stages  cf  the  disease  the 
political  symptoms  of  nuidern  statism  do  not 
conform  tu  the  same  pattern.  Theie  are 
striking  differences,  for  Instance,  in  the  Com- 
muni£t.  Fascist.  National  Sccialiat,  British, 
and  Japanese  Imperial,  and  the  American  aca- 
democratic  forms  of  the  state,  but  in  time 
they  tend  to  follow  the  same  course  and 
cume  out  at  the  same  place,  and  their  com- 
mi.ai  character  i.s  evident  very  early  in  the 
economic  conditions  and  te.idtncits  which 
they   produce. 

Whatever  the  political  e.xp.-e.s.siun  of  mod- 
ern statism.  us  et.sence  is  econcm:c  It  con- 
-^eisLs  in  the  control  or  etiec-tive  cwnership 
oy.the  productive  resources  end  capacities 
of^j^be^ommunity  by  the  gr'.)up  of  public  ctfl- 
cial^li^d  their  dependents  and  supporters  who 
ccnsflttite  the  state,  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  the  suprem,-  power  of  the 
.state  ever  the  community.  This  control 
necessarily  carries  with  it  power  over  all  othtr 
aspects  cf  the  community  life.,  wliatevtr  ti.e 
political  form  of  the  state  through  which  it 
IS  exercised  may  be,  for  freed'  m  of  move- 
ment, expression,  thought,  religion,  or  suf- 
frage, and  all  so-called  civil  or  political  lib- 
erties, have  no  validity  or  value  wh^n  mem- 
bers of  the  ccmniuiKty  are  dpper.deiit  upon 
the  State  for  their  living,  and  are  not  able 
to  apply  their  resources  and  capacities  to  pro- 
vide for  their  prosperity  and  security  except 
under  the  permission  or  the  compulsion  of 
the  state.  Such  a  condition  In  any  commu- 
nity is  C5.sentlally  one  of  .servitude  whether 
the  master  be  lyiown  by  the  name  of  a  public 
oflRcial,  a  committee,  a  monarch  a  priest  or  a 
feudal  lord,  and  the  system  is  a  form  >  f  feu- 
dalism whether  we  call  it  communism,  na- 
tional .socialism,  fascism,  liberalism,  imperial- 
ism, or  national  planning  Any  form  it  po- 
litical or  civil  liberty  depends  upon  the  power 
of  individual  members  of  the  c,-.mmuni:y  to 
provide  for  their  prospjerity  and  security  by 
independent,  cooperative  effort  in  using  their 
productive   resources  and   capicities      Where 

I    this  power  is  Impialred  or  acquired  by  some 

:  external  authority  all  forms  o.  freedom  dis- 
appear 

I  emphasize  this  fact  on  this  cccasicn  be- 
cause it  is  commonly  as-sumeo  that  the  po- 
litical an.-l  other  aspect.s  cf  American  hfe 
concerning  which  there  is  now  so  much  of- 
ficial   and    academic    oratory    in    connection 

.  with  the  war  against  the  Nazi  state,  have 
not  been  and  will  not  be  permanentiy  al- 
tered by  the  economic  cor.dith  ns  and  tend- 
encies which  have  been  established  in  this 
country  during  the  past  decade  This  is  a 
delusion,   but    it    is   perhaps   less   siarprismg 

I  tiian  is  the  general  unconsciousr.ess  cf  the 
existence  of  these  conditicns  and  tendencies 
and  ignorance  of  their  nature  which  pre- 
vails. Few  members  of  the  A.mencan  com- 
munity who  sell  their  services  oi-  prcducts, 
operate  enterprises,  save,  invept,  or   borrow 


money  are  aware  of  the  real  conditions  that 
underlie  these  activities  today  and  the  futi- 
damental  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
them  In  recent  years.  For  convenience  I  shall 
discuss  these  under  three  heads — the  owner- 
ship of  property,  the  exchange  of  services, 
and  the  operation  of  enterprlc-e — mentioning 
merely  the  nature  of  the  changes,  without  at- 
tempting at  this  time  to  describe  in  detail 
the  methods  Uy  which  they  have  been  brought 
about,  or  tc  indicate   the  ccn.'fcquenc£s. 

n 

The  private  ownership  of  property  or 
claims  to  property  by  members  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  virtually  abolished  or  sus- 
pended, and  practically  aU  property  or  claims 
to  It  are  now  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the 
state.  The  private  possession  of  property  is 
permitted.  bUT  ownership  is  really  recognized 
only  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  for  apply- 
ing regulations  of  the  state  regarding  its 
use.  Such  ownership  Is  essentially  an  illu- 
sion, except  pe  haps  as  regards  commodities 
actually  used  by  individuals  for  daily  living 
purposes,  such  as  food,  clothing,  and  furni- 
ture, which  are  not  ordinarily  subject  to 
seizure  by  the  state  for  tajfFs.  but  even  this 
ownership  is, actually  qualified  by  the  lact 
that  .such  commodities  cannot  be  replaced 
except  under  [conditions  which  the  state  de- 
termines. I  cj&n  perhaps  keep  the  coat  on  my 
back  and  use  Sit  as  I  wish,  and  so  may  be  said 
to  own  it,  but  I  can't  get  another  when  it  Is 
worn  out,  bedause  the  use  of  my  savings,  in- 
come, and  semrices  for  this  purpose  is  subject 
to  the  contrcjl  of  the  state.  My  ownership 
of  my  home,  iland,  securities,  bank  deposits, 
insurance  policy,  working  capacities,  or  busi- 
ress  enterprise  is  not  even  qualified  to  this 
extent.  It  is  a  pure  illusion  which  the  state 
accepts  or  parmits  only  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  respbnsible  subject  of  taxation  and 
regulation.      ' 

The  privatp  ownership  of  property  has 
been  virtuallf  dissolved  by  the  state  in  this 
country  during  the  past  decade,  without  ab- 
rogating its  actual  possession,  by  several  si- 
multaneous but  distinguishable  processes, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  Independent 
resources  of  the  community  has  t>een  largely 
unnoticed. 

First  and  most  familiar  is  the  dilution  ol 
the  currency  and  credit  claims  to  property 
by  public  borrowing,  expenditure,  and  in- 
vestment of  l»ank  credit  by  the  state.  This 
process  has  oertain  consequences  a£  regards 
the  private  ownership  of  property,  some  of 
which  are  recrgnlzed  and  some  not.  One  of 
these,  which  Is  of  Interest  to  mortgage  insti- 
tutions, is  tHat  the  state  has  thereby  fn- 
creased  the  dtbt  on  all  property,  productive 
enterprise,  and  capacity  of  the  community 
more  rapidly  than  their  value  or  income  has 
increased.  Pi^blic  debt  is,  of  course,  a  prior 
lien  on  all  pi-operty  and  services  and  their 
Income,  and  ♦'hen  it  increase.*  more  rapidly 
than  the  value  of  these,  all  private  equities 
or  liens  applying  to  them  are  proportion- 
ately expropriated  To  that  extent  no  one 
In  this  country  really  owns  all  of  his  savings 
bank  account,  life  insurance  policy,  or  his 
house,  farm,  cr  business,  even  thoiigh  there 
is  no  debt  against  them.  The  state  has 
taken  part  of  jLj^m  over,  whether  or  not 
prices  rise,  and  when  they  do  for  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  even  though  he  has  no  prop- 
erty, it  Is  foreclosing  the  mortgage  on  his 
dinner  pall.  JUany  people  today  are  already 
anticipating  tfiis  foreclosure  by  giving,  sell- 
ing, or  surrendering  their  property  or  serv- 
ices to  the  state 

Public  borrcwing  of  bank  credit  is  merely 
a  process  by  which  the  State  manufactures 
and  distributes  to  its  supporters  claims  to 
all  property  «f  the  community,  and  where 
this  is  dene  without  producing  a  correspcnd- 
ing  Increase  tn  property  to  be  acquired  by 
them,  they  are  simply  an  exprofjrlatlon  of 
part  of  all  thie  property  that  already  exists. 
Where,  as  In  T»ar,  they  are  mantifactured  and 
distributed  for  purposes  of  producing  prop- 
erty to  be  destroyed,  the  effect  on  ownership 
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of  existing  property  is  evident  At  present 
the  American  state  has  practically  unlimited 
power  tc  do  this,  and  Is  using  it 

Other  ways  In  which  the  inflation  of  cur- 
rency and  credit  by  the  state  has  undermined 
and  eroded  the  ownership  and  use  of  prop- 
erty and  capacities  by  members  cf  the  com- 
munity are  evident  In  the  vast  use  of  bor- 
rowed public  funds  for  public  improvements 
Involving  permanently  increased  mainte- 
nance costs  wlilch  fall  upon  local  taxpayers 
and  for  housing  and  other  projects  for  con- 
struction or  production  and  distribution  of 
commodities  which  create  state-supported 
competition  with  private  property,  enterprise, 
and  employment.  The  effect  of  these  uses 
of  state-manufactured  claims  to  property  Is 
more  obvious  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
change of  services  and  the  operation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  to  be  considered  later. 

The  second  and  more  familiar  of  the  main 
factors   which  have  virtually  eliminated  the 
private  ownership  of  p-operty  in   this  ccun- 
try  is  taxation.     Formerly  taxes  were  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  commumty  for  the  ptirchase 
cf  certain  services  performed  by  its  govern- 
ment   employees     They    have    now   become 
merely  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  state 
for  the  support  of  the  individuals  and  enter- 
prises in  the  community  which  depend  upon 
It.     The   fundamental   fiscal   principle   under 
which  It  now  operates  Is  that  the  whole  in- 
come   (that    Is,   the   p-oducti    of   the   com- 
munity is  produced  for  and  actually  belongs 
to  the  state,  and  It  returns  to  the  members 
of  the  community,  or  permits  them  to  retain 
for  their  own  use.  only  as  much  of  the  prod- 
uct as  It  does  not  need  for  its  purposes  or 
as  it   deems  proper   anc    expedient  for   them 
to   have      Even   this  poitlon   of   the   national 
Income,  which  It  seeks  to  ration  uniformly 
among  them  by  progressive  taxation,  is  only 
provisionally  their  property,  since  its  use  In 
acquiring  property  is  qualified  by  the  claims 
which  the  state  Issues  lay  borrowing,  and  Is 
controlled  In  other  mort  direct  ways.     Since 
the  value  of  ail  property  (as  well  as  capac- 
ities) depends  upon  the  Income  which  own- 
ers may  derive  from  it.  and  the  use  they  may 
make  of  such  income,  it  1;  clear,  though  little 
recognized,    that    the    p:actically    unlimited 
power  cf  progressive  and  discriminatory  tax- 
ation of  income  and  savings  which  the  state 
now   possesses   and    applies    In    this   country 
makes  the  private  ownership  of  all  property 
in   fact   fictitious  and  its  possession   merely 
nominal      The  state  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
a   decade,   engaged   In   a   systematic   process 
both  of  confiscating  private  property  for  its 
own  use  and  redistrlbutirg  it  among  its  de- 
pendents and   adherents   m  the  community. 
Where,  as  now  in  this  ccuntry.  there  Is  no 
longer  anv  legal  limit  to  this  process  or  con- 
stitutional protection  aga.nst  it.  the  owner- 
ship or  even  the  possession  of  any  property  Is 
purely  provisional      The  otate  has  not  only 
the  first  lien  upon  It.  but  Is  the  residuary 
legatee 

A  third  and  generally  accepted  process  by 
which  private  ownership  o  property  has  been 
abrogated  is  through  control  by  the  state  of 
Its  use  In  producing  Income  and  of  the  dis- 
posal of  income  from  It.  Today  there  is  al- 
most no  kind  of  property  employed  for  pro- 
due  Ive  purposes  in  this  ccuntry  which  is  not 
In  fact  operated  or  managed  by  the  state,  in 
all  essential  respects  except  that  of  risk  and 
responsibility  for  less.  The  latter,  together 
with  liability  for  taxes,  ar?  the  only  remain- 
ing attributes  of  ownership  The  use  of 
natural  resotirces.  power,  capital,  equipment, 
plant,  patents,  and  employees  in  producing 
and  marketing  products  is  almost  wholly 
subject  to  the  determination  of  agencies  of 
the  state  The  saving  of  income  for  invest- 
ment, sale  of  securities,  ajjpllcation  and  Im- 
provement of  machinery,  purchase  of  sup- 
plies of  materials,  employment,  compensa- 
tion and  management  of  labor,  advertising, 
prices  and  distribution  of  product,  relations 
with  competitors,  paj-men  of  dividends,  sal- 
aries of  executives — practically  every  discre- 


tionary element  in  the  management  of 
property  is  administered  by  the  state  through 
Its  official  machinery  or  private  groups  of  its 
suppoiters  so  as  to  Insure  the  disposal  of 
income  from  the  use  of  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  the  state.  In  such 
a  situation  the  substance  of  both  ownership 
and  management  has  been  virtually  dis- 
solved; and  though  the  owner  of  a  farm,  for 
example,  may  be  left  in  possesion  of  his  land 
so  long  as  he  can  pay  taxes  on  it.  his  legal 
ownership  Is  an  illusion  of  little  value  if, 
as  is  now  the  case,  he  cannot  cultivate  it  and 
sell  his  crops  without  perm-issicn  of  the  state. 
In  the  past,  revolutions  have  usually  be- 
gun with  the  forcible  confiscation  of  property 
by  the  state,  but  the  modern  technique 
which  has  been  practiced  m  this  country  is 
to  leave  the  i.ominal  ownership  unimpaired 
and  to  restrict  its  use  so  comprehensively 
and  control  the  disposal  of  the  product  so 
completely  that  the  owner  is  left  in  ftill  pos- 
session of  the  deficit  and  deprived  of  all 
advantages  of  ownership  except  the  responsi- 
bility of  tax  pavinent  and  the  privilege  of 
oper.iting  It  virtually  as  an  agent  of  the  state, 
and  as  a  means  of  employing  others  and 
collecting  taxes  from  his  customers.  This, 
in  effect,  is  the  actual  position  of  many  busi- 
ness executives  today,  even  though  they  only 
get  a  dollar  a  year  from  the  state  for  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  ownership 
among  the  stockholders  of  their  companies. 
The  Communists  used  to  say  cynically  to 
then  countrymen  that  religion  is  the  opiate 
of  the  people  which  makes  them  unconscious 
of  their  economic  poverty.  In  the  same  way 
the  operaftoss  of  the  state  in  America  might 
say  that  ownership  is  the  anesthetic  of  busi- 
nessmen which  makes  them  unaware  of  their 
poUncal  impotence 

in 

The  mental  and  physical  productive  ca- 
pacities which  members  of  the  community 
exchange  through  the  services  they  render 
each  other  in  the  course  of  making  their 
living  are  In  much  the  same  position  and 
are  effected  by  essentially  the  same  processes 
as  1  have  Just  described.  These  working  ca- 
pacities are  proudly  presumed  to  be  the 
prot^erty  of  their  possessors,  but  by  common 
consent  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
commodities  or  property  which  can  be  bought 
or  sold  or  used  to  produce  income  for  their 
owners  or  anyone  else  except  on  terms  and 
conditions  which  the  state  and  its  support- 
ing groups  determine.  Since  labor  is  in- 
separable from  the  laborer,  we  have  thus 
reached  the  paradoxical  position  in  America 
today  that  workers  do  not  belong  to  them- 
selves but  to  the  state  or  a  state  labor  union, 
just  as  the  farm  from  which  a  farmer  cannot 
sell  his  wheat  save  with  permission  of  the 
state  is  no  longer  his  property  but  the  state's. 

It  Is  obvious  that  throughout  all  impor- 
tant areas  of  employment  and  enterprise 
today  these  capacities  cannot  be  bcught.  sold, 
or  exchanged,  or  the  income  from  them  be 
tised  to  purchase  commdities,  services,  and 
other  property,  except  on  terms  anc  condi- 
tions imposed  by  or  through  the  State  The 
employment  and  value  of  all  labor  is  deter- 
mined by  the  state,  both  for  worker  and  em- 
ployer, through  the  dilution  cf  the  currency, 
taxation,  and  control  of  use  of  property 
which  I  have  described.  Most  wcrk°rs  can- 
not sell  their  productive  capacities,  and  many 
employers  cannot  buy  them,  except  with  per- 
mission of  private  organizatioiis  supported 
by  the  state  and  on  payment  of  fees  to  them. 
Labor  Is  not  a  commodity,  but  it  is  now 
bought  and  sold,  leased,  or  lent  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  state  and  its  agencies  for  com- 
missions which  workers  are  compelled  to  pay. 
often  by  use  of  force  or  intimidation,  which 
the  state  condones. 

with  the  political  or  ethical  aspyects  of  this 
condition  I  am  not  here  concerned.  It  is  a 
characteristic  symptom  in  the  political  pat- 
tern of  statism.  but  its  economic  significance 
Is  still  little  understood.    Biuce  the  worlung 


capacities  of  its  members  e.re  tlie  ba«;ic  prop- 
erty and  fundamental  natural  resource  of 
the  community  from  which  all  other  property 
Is  produced,  it  should  be  clear  that  this 
process  of  demonetizing  and.  indeed,  de- 
humanizing labor  is  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  confiscation  of  property  by  the  state 
which  has  been  carried  forward  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  decade.  This  exprcpria- 
tlon  of  working  capacity  by  the  state  has. 
in  fact,  made  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity dependent  upon  the  state,  and  in 
some  degree  a  mere  employee  or  servant  of 
it.  Private  employment  is  novf  largely  nomi- 
nal or  fictitious,  and  every  employer  is  for 

the  most  part  merely  a  foreman.  The  dis- 
tinction between  private  and  public  eiiiploy- 
ment  is  being  rapidly  erased,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations are  virtually  private  political 
agencies  of  government,  though  still  without 
public  responsibility.  Tlie  exchange  of  serv- 
ices, which  is  basic  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  community,  has  thus  been  absortHrd  into 
the  political  machinery  of  the  state,  and 
private  ownership  of  them,  except  so  far  as 
regards  labor  organizations,  is  disappearing. 
Thus  citizens  as  workers  have  become  In- 
struments of  the  state,  and  their  labor  Its 
property. 

IV 

Finally,  these  conditions  and  tendencies 
regarding  the  ownership  of  property  and  the 
exchange  of  services  are  most  clearly  evi- 
dent m  that  combination  of  capacities  and 
resources  in  the  community  which  we  call 
enterprise  and  which  has  been  the  character- 
istic creative  factor  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  America  in  the  past.  The  story  of 
the  encirclement  and  absorption  of  the  en- 
terprise organiz.ation  by  the  political  panzer 
divisions  and  academic  luftwaffe  of  the  new 
order  in  America  is  a  long  one,  but  five  main 
features  of  the  process  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. ¥ 

First,  and  most  fundamental,  is  the  fact 
that  the  accumulation  and  Investment  or 
savings  and  the  creation  of  credit  capital, 
which  Is  the  ba.sis  of  business  enterprise,  has 
been  almost  completely  absorbed  Into  the 
mechanism  of  the  national  state.  The 
process  of  economic  osmesis  by  which  this 
has  been  accomplished  would  take  too  long 
to  describe,  but  a  few  of  the  factors  are 
familiar  enough 

The  banking  system,  though  not  nominally 
nationalized,  has  been  largely  transformed 
into  a  fiscal  agency  of  the  state  as  regards  its 
functions  in  the  capital  market.  This  applies 
to  a  larger  degree  than  is  supposed  to  mosr 
fiduciary  institutions,  and  a  large  part  cf  the 
credit  and  savings  capital  of  the  community 
has  thereby  been  siphoned  off  the  Federal 
deficits  and  dissipated  In  state  expenditures. 
The  securities  markets  themselves  have  been 
so  cramped  and  trapped  by  taxation  and  re- 
strictions that  the  flotation  of  new  issues  has 
dwindled  to  a  trickle  and  trading  in  old  ones 
reduced  to  a  status  far  less  speculative  than 
that  in  postage  stamps,  with  the  hope  of  in- 
flation on  the  one  hand  balancing  the  fear 
of  confiscation  on  the  other.  The  taxation  cf 
business  savings,  which  amounts  essentially 
to  a  continuous  capital  levy,  has  made  busi- 
ness enterprise  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  credit  controlled  or  provided  by  the 
state,  when  all  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
raising  new  capital  from  the  private  market 
are  considered.  F'mally,  of  course,  it  is  fairly 
well  recognized  that  the  social-security  sys- 
tem, which  is  shortly  to  be  extended  to  the 
whole  community,  is  essentially  a  system  of 
compulsory  saving  and  its  central  significance 
and  purpose  is  to  provide  a  continuous  source 
of  funds  for  financing  Federal  deficits  and 
state  Investments 

The  effect  of  this  absorption  of  the  capital 
market  Into  the  fiscal  machirjery  of  the  state 
has  been  supplemented  by  innumerable  forms 
of  state  subsidized  or  supported  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  through  the  elaborate 
structure  of  state  agencies  and  corporations 
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which  are  chrcctly  cr  indirec'.ly  engaged  In 
tl;e  prccii;c*'.cri  ar.rl  ci;.=  *rlhuticn  ct  practi- 
cally every  k;nd  <-f  cmmcdity  and  service. 
Si  me  of  these  are  '.pirated  on  the  yardstick 
pnnc.ple  f'  r  the  purpose  cf  establishing  or 
f-?abi-;yini^  markf^'s.  pr;ce-.  and  supplies; 
ethers  with  the  fxpectat;c:,  cf  cmp^Ihiig' the 
dL-slpaf ion  of  private  invpptment  and  inde- 
pt  iKir  rit  entfrpri-e  In  variou'?  fields.  The«e 
cpt'rat,f~ns  are.  rf  ci..ur=e  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing npplicat;cn  of  direct  contrc;.~  of  ac- 
ce?,~  to  «:uppl!f«.  co-ts  cf  InbtT.  and  marketing 
ccndiTio'xs  which  are  deigned  tc  limit  p.cfit" 
cr  crimpel  ccmplir-nce  with  varioti=  politiccil 
and  econcmic  pur{K)=es  of  the  «*ate. 

Progress  in  this  process  of  making  business 
er.terpri.=;e  m.^re  and  more  dependent  upcn 
j-tate  policy,  th'^iyh  persistent  was  rela- 
tively slew  until  'he  defense  program  and 
the  war  emergen-y  provided  ccca^icn  for 
converting  the  larger  part  of  the  productive 
enttrpru'-e  organization  into  what  amounts 
practically  tr  a  state  arsenal  and  comniissary. 
Ex^en  In  the  early  stage  of  economic  statism, 
reprcs<'nted  by  the  relief  and  pubUc-works 
prnprr.m,  however,  more  and  more  of  the  mar- 
ket for  products  and  employment  was  being 
provided  by  the  state  Todny.  of  course,  the 
s'ate  is  tht>  mam  and  aUno.^t  the  cnly  market 
for  labor  (arm,  and  industrial  priducts,  and 
indeed  the  essential  problem  of  ih'^  state  at 
the  present  tane  and  for  an  indefluite  period 
ahead  is  to  exclude  other  customers  from 
the  market  or  ration  their  demands  upcn  it. 
Practically  all  business  enterprise  is  now  op- 
erated not  only  to  provide  the  product  which 
the  state  requires,  but  to  provide  the  pur- 
chasing power  which  its  cu.siomers  and  sup- 
porters demand  It  i,s  well  recognized  that 
when  this  dominant  force  m  the  market  is 
withdrawn  or  diminished  with  the  end  of 
the  war,  a  new  emergency  will  automaiically 
emerge,  and  the  function  of  the  state  as  the 
main  customer  of  the  community  n^U-st  be 
continued  permanently  a.';  a  means  of  pro- 
viding employnient  and  purchasing  power 
for  lus  dependents, 

Thl.s  process  of  transferring  the  market 
fcr  private  enterprise  and  employment  from 
the  ccimmunity  to  the  state,  and  the  ntces- 
sary  task  cf  excluding  ether  customers  from 
It,  has  naturally  compelled  the  state  to  as- 
sume effective  owiuTship  or  nianagement  of 
the  producnve  resources  and  capacities  of 
the  community  and  progressively  to  allocate 
and  ration  raw  materials,  consumers'  com- 
modities, plant,  equipment,  and  labor,  and 
attempt  to  f\\  their  prices.  This  is  made 
Imperative  n-it  only  by  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting the  supplies  and  armament  it  needs, 
but  for  the  ptirpcs^s  of  cnntrclllng  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  purchasing  power  by 
th'.'  community,  conscripting  savings,  and 
limiting  profits.  Under  such  circums'ances 
It  woultf^seem  unnecessary  to  explain  that 
all  es»ntial  elements  cf  the  enterprise  cr- 
panlsiWlon.  as  well  as  of  private  ownersh.p 
cf  property  have  in  f  ict  disappeared,  but  the 
ani^Sthesia  under  which  the  cperation  has 
been  performed  has  been  so  effective  that 
very  few  members  of  the  community  are  as 
yet  conscious  cf  the  transformation 

Fin.illy.  it  should  be  recognized  that  this 
organic  alteration  of  the  former  American 
economic  system  has  been  carried  out  along 
precisely  the  same  hues  as  those  which  the 
surgeons  of  the  new  order  in  Europe  have 
followed  We  are  presently  witnessing  in 
tills  country  the  progressive  application  and 
acceptance  cf  the  corptirative  principle  of 
er.niomic  organization.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  eScru^  of  the  state  to  meet 
the  practical  necessities  of  the  situation,  the 
basic  industries  and  Industry  organizations 
have  been  CL-nverted  in  eiTect  into  state  car- 
tels ox  corporations,  supervised  by  state  oper- 
ators, for  the  purpovse  of  allocation  of  supplies 
and  markets  and  fixing  of  prices.  The  labor 
organizations  are  being  gradually  tjrought 
Into  these  bodies,  and  It  was  suggested  only 
the  other  day  that  a  single  state  organization 
cf  labor' should  be  created  to  serve  as  a  re- 
sponsible Instrument  for  the  state  in  dealing 


with  labor,  employment,  and  C'"impen.sation 
aspects  of  the  problems  with  nhich  'hese  state 
producers'  cc.-pcratlc  ns  will  b'>  compel'ed 
to  meet.  It  may  be  consid'ired  certain  that 
thrcueh  thi.s  mechanism  all  cppt  rtunities  for 
employmt  nt,  inveatmenr  nt  capital,  and  con- 
duct cf  prcductive  effrrt  in  the  community 
will  be  at  the  d:spc.=al  of  the  s-.ate,  and  all 
cf  Its  members  will  become  dcp'?ndent  upon 
the  state  for  their  living.    Thu?.  a  form  cf 

corporative  str.te  even  more  complete  and 
perfect  th.'n  has  so  f.Tr  been  developed  in 
Italy  or  Germany  will  have  been  established 
in  America 

It  should  net  be  assumed  from  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  processes  which  I  have  men- 
tioned have  been  prcm.oted  in  any  important 
decree  aeainst  the  oppcsiticn  cf  the  commu- 
nity. They  have  been  carried  out.  not  only 
with  the  tacit  consent  cr  passive  acceptance 
f  f  a  m.ajonty  of  the  public,  as  I  hare  said, 
but  With  the  enthu-instic  .-upport  and  coop- 
eration of  a  large  number  i.  f  lerirtcrs  of  private 
enterprise  and  of  lab-..r,  who  .=incerely  believe 
that  tht-y  are  not  only  necessary  to  meet  the 
national  emergency  but  represent  a  natural 
and  inevitable  evolution  of  our  economic 
organization  to  meet  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  modern  scciefy.  Tl:ie  jnly  strange 
and  somewhat  amusing  aspect  of  this  accept- 
ance and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  business- 
men is  their  sincere  and  tven  naive  accept- 
ance of  the  principle,  which  has  been  actively 
promoted  by  the  operators  cf  the  state,  that 
these  adjustments  are  designed  iiid  justified 
as  a  raeaiis  of  preserving  privaie  enterprise 
and  democracy.  Here  again,  however,  we 
have  the  precise  parallel  in  the  familiar  plea 
of  the  Axis  states  that  they  were  compelled 
to  occupy  other  territories  in  order  to  protect 
the  populatiiins  against  oppress;on  and  pre- 
serve their  freedom.  So  the  national  state 
in  America  has  a.ssured  the  community  that 
Its  enterprise,  property,  and  civil  liberties- 
have  only  been  taken  into  protective  custody, 
and  the  community  has  surrendered  them 
with  confidence  on  this  account .  Since  the 
American  people  have  already  suffered  unciuly 
from  overpredictior.  however.  I  ivculd  pieter 
to  be  the  last  person  to  suggest  that  they  may 
have  been  mistaken.  It  was  a  wise  man  who 
said  that  demiKracy  im.plies  the  privilege  of 
making  our  own  mistakes,  as  wei:  as  the  obli- 
gation of  paying  for  those  of  others. 


Massillon,  Ohio,  Loses  Two  of  Its  Boys 
at  Pearl  Harbor 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    MAlaSILLON 
INDEPENDENT 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  iindei  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  reprinting  an  editorial  in  the  Decem- 
bev  17,  1941,  issue  of  the  Mas.^illon  Inde- 
pendent, published  at  Massillcn,  Ohio,  in 
my  district,  voicing  the  deep  sorrow  of 
the  people  of  that  community  in  the  loss 
of  two  of  their  young  men  in  naval  action 
In  the  recent  attack  of  the  Japanese  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Both  boys  as  late  as  Novomber  last 
were  on  the  same  ship  of  the  United 
States  naval  forces. 


In  his  last  letter  home,  one  of  them. 
Robert  Scott,  wrote:  '■ 

I  have  d«layed  mailing  this  letter  until 
today,  and  this  letter  is  going  out  en  the 
China  CUpptr.  the  same  plane  that  Is  carry- 
ing the  Japanese  "war  envoy,"  Kurusu.  to 
Washington. 

Everybody  is  plenty  excited  cut  here,  be- 
cause they  think  we  are  going  to  war  Satur- 
day. November  15. 

Scott,  it  is  to  be  observed,  spoke  bet- 
ter than  he  knew  when  he  designated  the  ~ 
treacherous   Kurusu  as  a  "war  enyqy" 
instead  of  a  "peace  envoy." 

Mr,  Speaker,  so  far  as  now  reported, 
the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, has  lost  four  killed  in  the  Hawaii 
episode  and'one  wounded.  The  city  of 
Massillon,  of  all  my  communitits,  has 
suffered  mcst. 

The  editorial  tribute  follows: 

[From  the  Massillon  (Ohio)  Independent  of 
December  17.  1941) 

IN    MEMOtOAM LA    VXENE    M  CAHTHY    AND 

j  ROBERT  SCOTT 

Massillon  bows  \t£  head  in  sorrow  and  In 
pride.  Two  of  its  young  men,  standing  guard 
at  the  far-Bway  outpost  of  Hawaii  in  the 
Pacific  Ocetn  were  among  tho^e  who  fell 
under  the  treacherous  and  murderous  attack 
by  the  Japanese  military  while  Japanese 
emissaries  In  Washington  were  mouthing 
slimy,  hypocritical  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace.  Like  their  2.897  comrades  In  arms, 
they  were  stabbed  in  the  back  while  peace- 
ably serving  their  country, 

Jo  the  families  of  the  two  young  Navy 
rmjft,'  McCarthy,  a  coxswain,  and  Scott,  a 
machinist's  mate  first-class,  goes  the  S3?m- 
pr.thy  of  the  entire  community  as  well  as 
the  Nation.  To  the  young  men  gees  the 
honor  that  belongs  to  those  who  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country, 

Japan  terminated  their  early  careers  but 
placed  them  among  the  Immortals. 

The  tragedy  which  entered  two  Massillon 
homes  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  determi- 
nation of  the  citizens  of  this  community  that 
the  murders  be  avenged,  that  nothing  be 
allowed  to  gtand  in  the  way  of  fullest  efforts 
to  organize  and  financially  support  a  puni- 
tive expedition  that  one  day  will  move  with 
might  and  power  eastward  to  the  den  of  these 
slant-eyed  pirates  Nothing  that  Japan 
could  have  done  would  have  so  vastly  In- 
creased the  odds  against  her.  She  has  lest 
the  title  of  nation.  She  has  joined  up  with 
the  international  gangsters. 

The  two  Massillcn  boys,  together  with  their 
slain  ccmrtdes,  will  be  more  effective  In 
death  than  in  life,  for  It  is  through  their 
death  that   the  spirit  cf  America  is  reborn. 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor! 


Tennessee    Valley    .Authority    Consumers 
of  Tup<;!o  To  Buy  Defense  Bonds 
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i  OP 
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ARTICLE  I- PCM  THE  Tl'PEI  O  D.MLY  NEWS 


Mr.     R.ANKTN     of     Missis.'^ippi.     Mr. 
Speaker,  lea   nia.ny,  many  yeaic;  I   have 
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pointed  out  and  demorstrated  to  the 
Housie  that  electricity  can  be  supplied  to 
the  people  of  the  entire  Nation  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  vithout  loss. 

There  is  not  a  municipality,  in  fact 
there  is  hardly  a  spot  o:  ground  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  riot  within  easy 
transmission  distance  of  some  source  of 

cheap  electric  power — wfter  power,  nat- 
ural gas.  oil.  or  coal. 

I  have  shown  time  and  time  again  that 
electricity  can  L-e  generated  with  gas.  oil. 
coal  or  water  power  at  a  cost  of  any- 
where from  1  to  4  mills  ;i  kilowatt -hour, 
and  engineer  aiter  engineer  has  testified 
that  it  can  be  transmitted  100  miles  at  a 
ccst  of  not  more  than  one-half  mill  a 
kilowatt-hour,  or  300  miles  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  I'j  mills  a  kilowatt-hour, 
including  line  loss. 

Therefore  electricity  could  be  laid 
down  wholesale  in  any  locality  in  Amer- 
ica at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  5  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The  city  of  Aipelo,  T^iss.,  has  been 
buying  power  at  an  average  cost  of  5 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  wholesale  from 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  c'istributing  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumers  at  the  standard  T. 
V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  Trese  cheap  rates 
have  so  increased  consumption  that  they 
have  greatly  augmented  the  profits  to 
the  municipal  system.v     : 

We  have  attempted  to  dispose  of  those 
profits  by  reducing  rates,  but  each  time 
we  have  reduced  rates,  profits  have  in- 
creased because  of  increased  consump- 
tion. In  order  not  to  increase  consump- 
tion during  this  time,  when  power  is 
needed  for  national  defense,  th^  city  ad- 
ministration has  workec  out  a  plan  to 
refund  the  surplus  on  hand  to  the  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  defense  bonds  and 
stamps,  as  will  appear  frcm  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Tupelo 
Dailv  News  of  Thursday,  December  18. 
1941: 

(From  the  Tupelo  Daily  News  of  December  18, 
19411 

ELECTEICITT  rSERS  TO  BE  FEFUNEED  S3 1,000  TO 
BUY  DEFENSE  BOND.S  AND  STAMPS — PROFITS 
SHOWN  BY  CITY  ELECTRIC  DEPARTMENT  DE- 
SPITE   FACT    CUSTOMERS    PAY     LOWEST    RATE    IN 

NATION 

The  city  of  Tupelo,  Miss  ,  the  first  to  sell 
power  at  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rates. 
Is  giving  $31,OC0  In  United  States  defense 
savings  bonds  and  stamps  ;o  the  customers 
of  its  municipal  electric  sysem.  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  said  today. 

Mayor  J,  P.  Nanney  ofBrially  announced 
today  that  United  States  defen.se  savings 
bonds  and  stamps  wiU  be  presented  to  2.500 
custom.rs  of  the  Tupelo  riunicipal  electric 
system  next  month  as  a  means  of  distribution 
of  surplus  earnings  of  the  , system  among  its 
customers,  and  at  the  sami-  time  furthering 
our  national-defense  effort.  This  distribution 
will  be  made  out  of  last  year's  revenue,  and 
after  It  is  made  Tupelo's  electrical  system 
will  still  be  in  an  even  betti  r  financial  condi- 
tion than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  Tupelo  elec- 
tric system  earned  a  net  ncome  of  $35.C00 
and  reduced  Its  long-term  debt  by  nearly 
$6,000  and  repaid  the  ren.alning  $10,000  of 
the  city's  original  Investn.cnt  In  its  plant. 
After"  the  distribution  ol  $31,000  worth  cf 
national  defense  savings  licnds  and  stamps 
the  electrical  department  WiU  still  have  a  cash 
balance  of  some  $40,000,  The  city  of  Tupelo 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  co- 
operating in  working  out  a  plan  under  which 


a  customer  whose  average  monthly  bill  during 
the  last  year  was  $6.23  will  receive  a  $25 
defense   savings  bond;    and  customers  whose 

bills  were  larger  or  smaller  will  receive  pro- 
portional amount  in  defense  bonds  and 
stamps.  All  the  customers  whose  total  bills 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  October 
31.  1941,  were  less  than  $400  will  be  refunded 
25  percent  of  their  total  bills,  or  the  equivalent 
of  having  been  provided   power  free  for  3 

months.  For  larger  power  users  whose  total 
bills  exceed  $400  the  refund  will  be  25  percent 
of  the  first  $400  and  10  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Ordinarily  the  surplus  earnings  of  Tupelo's 
electric  system  would  be  passed  to  the  cus- 
tomers by  further  reduction  In  rates  for 
power— which  are  already  at  unu.sually  low 
levels.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  to  encour- 
age increased  use  of  power  at  the  present 
tune  by  reduction  in  rates  would  not  be  ad- 
visable, m  view  cf  the  increased  demand  de- 
fense industries  are  making  on  the  power 
resources  of  the  southeastern  region.  The 
present  plan  has,  therefore,  been  devised  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  A  more  permaiient  rate 
will  be  worked  out  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit 

Since  the  city  is  making  a  distribution  cf 
its  surplus  in  the  form  of  refunds  instead  of 
reduction  in  rates  the  city  officials  have  | 
adopted  this  plan  in  order  to  cooperate  in 
the  national  campaign  fcr  widespread  invest- 
ment in  national  defense  bonds  and  stamps; 
and  Iii  order  to  give  their  customers  a  greater 
realization  of  their  priority  in  their  munici- 
pal electric  system. 

During  almost  8  years  of  operation  under 
Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  rates,  customers 
cf  the  Tupelo  electric  department  have  re- 
ceived rate  reductions  totaling  S90.6C0  an- 
nually. Introduction  of  Tennessee  Valley 
Authorif  rates  in  Febrviary  1934  brought  an 
initial  reduction  of  $69,300  annually.  In 
February  1936  the  development  surcharge  of 
10  percent  on  commercial  and  Industrial  elec- 
tric bills  was  removed,  with  resultant  savings 
of  $6.4C0  annually.  December  1938  revised 
rate  schedules  for  the  same  clas.'^es  of  cus- 
tomers were  placed  in  effect,  with  further 
savings  of  $7,700.  In  March  1940  riUcs  for 
residential  and  commercial  customers  were 
reduced  by  $7,200  annually 

While  the  municipality  owned  its  distribu- 
tion system  prior  to  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity service.  Its  electric  rates  were  about  at 
the  level  of  surrounding  privately  owned 
utilities  During  the  last  month  of  service 
under  the  old  rates,  residential  con.'-umers  of 
electricity  used  an  average  of  49  kilowatt - 
hours  a  month  each,  while  the  average  price 
per  kilowatt-hour  was  7  40  cents  During  the 
12  months  ending  with  October  1941.  the  cus- 
tomers used  an  average  of  157  kilowatt -hours 
per  month,  at  an  average  cost  of  1  54  cents 
per  kllcwatt-hour. 

Commercial  use  of  electricity  has  likewise 
shown  a  great  increase.  Average  use  per 
commercial  customer  in  January  1P34  was 
203  kilowatt-hours,  while  the  average  cost  was 
6.60  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  During  the  12 
months  ending  October  1941.  commercial  cus- 
tomers used  an  average  of  457  kilowatt -hours 
per  month,  at  an  average  cost  of  1.63  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

Tupelo  was  the  first  municipality  distribut- 
ing Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  to 
adopt  retail  rates  which  were  below  the  basic 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  level. 

During  the  8-year  period  since  distribution 
of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  power  com- 
menced, the  total  number  of  electricity  con- 
sumers has  increased  from  1.302  to  2.553:  the 
number  of  residential  consumers  from  955  to 
2.040:  and  the  number  of  commercial  cus- 
tomers from  303  to  483. 

Mayor  Nanney  stated  that  calculations  are 
now  being  made  at  the  city  hall  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  each  Individual  Is  entitled 
to.  Checks  will  then  be  prepared  and  mailed 
around  mid-January. 


The  checks,  he  explained,  cain  be  cashed  at 
local  banks  or  the  pest  office  itn  exchange  lor 
defense  bonds  and  stamps  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  T.  V.  A.  yard- 
stick rates  were  ,-idoptcd  in  Tupelo  in 
1934.  only  19  percent  of  the  resident  al 
consumers  in  that  city  were  using  electric 
refrigerators.  Today  94  percent  of  the 
residential  consumers  are  using  electric 
refrigerators. 

I  know  some  Member'?  will  say  that 
other  municipalities  that  own  their  Ight 
pnd  power  systems  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  electricity  at  these  rates.  The 
answer  to  that  contention  is  that  those 
municipaliiies  outside  of  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
that  have  municipally  owned  systems,  in 
many  cases  have  attempted  to  raise  funds 
to  meet  other  municipal  cxpnen.ses  by  over- 
charging the  consumers  of  electricity. 

If  you  will  get  a  publication  called  Re- 
sults of  Municipal  Electric  Systems.  1C41, 
published  by  the  Burns  &  McDonnell  En- 
gineering Co..  at  Kansas  City.  Mo,,  you 
will  find  a  condensed  statjement  of  the 
operating  results  of  758  municipally 
owned  electric  light  and  power  system.s 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  publications  of  its  kind  in 
existence. 

A  careful  analysis  will  show  tha..  in  al- 
most every  instance  rates  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  leves.  if 
the  consumers  were  given  th?  benefit  of 
the  rates  economically  justified,  instead 
of  being  overcharged  to  raise  fui^ds  for 
other  purposes. 

The  result  is  that  these  ovei^harges 
prevent  increased  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity, and  in  that  way  dc-privo  "he  c  i;- 
sumers  cf  the  use  of  many  of  thoet^  (\>  r- 
trical  appliances  so  necessary  to  tlie 
modern  home  or  the  modern  business  es- 
tablishment. '; 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  again  and 
again,  that  if  these  overcharges  were 
taken  off  and  every  consumer  in  America 
supplied  electricity  at  rates  based  up^.-i 
the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  aid 
distribution,  with  only  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  legitimate  investments,  every  in- 
dividual in  this  country  could  eet  pi  w^r 
at  the  T.  V,  A.  yardstick  rate,-,  ar.ri  ilio 
present  consumers  would  save  ai:pi  ix:- 
matp'y  a  billion  dollars  a  year  en  i!u;r 
Jight  and  power  bills  alone. 
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Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ]<:■  ive 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recokd  I 
include  the  following  article   by  A.  L. 
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Bank=,  from  the  Stockton  < Calif. i  Daily 
Evening  Record  cf  Dtctmbcr  13,  1941; 

[Ficm    tiir   SfocicTon    (Caiif.)    Daily    Evening 
RtLLra  c:  Dt  tt-ir.bn-   13.   1941 J 

A    S.\TURD.AY    l-ETTrR 

(By    A    L     Banks) 

ONE     MAN  S    VIEWS    ON    THE    V^AR 

War'  Well,  it  has  come.  Hew  any  Intelll- 
pei.:  n;,in  i-r  Wuinan  can  be  surprised  is  more 
than  I  can  u.Mderstand,  Fur  mere  than  3 
years  llie  p!a«<  and  pvirposcs  cf  Hitler.  Miis- 
."■clin!.  and  Japan  l;ave  been  unmi<;takab!p. 
But  for  the  ff.resiehted  leadership  of  Pre^i- 
det'.t  Roosevelt  we  would  have  been  caucht 
totally  unprepared  In  the  face  of  abuse  and 
misunderstanding  the  President  has  labored 
uncea.smKly  for  preparedness  He  has  had  to 
fitht  a  httle  band  of  wilUul  men  who  en- 
deavored  to   incite   division  and  mistru'-'t 

It  has  remained  for  the  bloodthirsty  ty- 
ranus  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  Iden'ical 
dangers  acamst  which  the  President  has 
warned  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  trio  of 
bloody  racketeers  have  struck  like  thieves  m 
the  night.  Their  fouling  has  reacted  en 
them.  A  solidified  America  grimly  girds 
herself  for  total  victory.  There  is  no  more 
d(  ubt  that  we  shall  win  than  that  the  sun 
will  continue  to  ri.>e  and  set  In  undisturbed 
reuularity. 

I  am  among  those  who  have  strongly  dis- 
sented from  many  i>t  the  President  s  domestic 
policies,  but,  thank  God.  I  have  applauded 
at  every  opportunity  his  superb  leadership  in 
foreign  aflairs 

THIRD    TFRM     IS    PROVIDKNTIAL 

I  opposed  the  third  term  I  have  mw 
come  to  believe  that  Providence  intervened 
in  OUT  late  national  election  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  tlie  President  at  a  post  no 
other  man  was  quite  so  wisely  purposed  and 
cjviallfied  to  fill  The  God  of  our  pious,  lib- 
erty-loving  fathers  has  not  abandoned  us. 
Wayward  and  sinful  though  we  may  have 
become,  we  are  still  favored  by  having  laid 
on  us  a  responsibility  no  other  nation  can 
meet  in  this  momentous  hour.  In  meeting 
this  responsibility  we  shall  bathe  in  blood 
and  tears  But  as  terrible  as  the  experience 
may  be.  it  will  purify  us  by  returning  us  to 
a  better  understanding  of  what  we  owe  to 
God  and  our  fellow  man.  The  American 
jseople  hate  war  with  all  their  being,  but 
once  forced  to  enter  it  the  retreat  will  never 
be  sounded.  They  will  fulfill  their  destiny 
as   it   becomes  revealed   to  them. 

WH  ARE  RESOtTHCETUL 

For  any  material  things  Involved  In  this 
contest  there  Is  no  cause  for  misgivings.  We 
are  a  resourceful  people.  But  for  the  lives 
ot  our  gallant  lads  we  should  pray  unceas- 
ingly. May  God  be  kind  and  save  them  to  a 
happy  homecoming  And  may  anxious  fath- 
ers and  mothers  look  to  that  high  source  of 
comfort  from  whioh  our  fathers  drew  re- 
freshment and  inspiration  In  hours  of  dire 
di.-^trej-s. 

TWO    IMPORTANT    THINGS 

Two  things  need  to  be  emphasized  at  this 
time.  Our  morale  at  home  is  as  important 
as  the  equipment  of  our  men  fighting  on 
land  and  sea  and  m  the  air.  We  must  make 
coolness  and  determination  the  rule  of  our 
lives  during  this  paramount  emergency. 
This  is  no  time  for  whimpering  or  Jitters. 
It  IS  a  time  when  botli  our  oblTgations  and 
troubles  must  be  mutually  sl.ared.  If  self- 
ishness can  be  made  to  perish  in  this  hcur 
of  dedication,  then  we  shall  have  won  a  vic- 
tt  ry  a.*  important  as  any  in  the  field. 

Secondly,  a  consideralaie  group  cf  our  peo- 
ple mu5t  be  awakened  tc  the  stern  realities 
cf  the  hour.  Even  new  many  of  them  fail  to 
fxhibit  the  dignified  restraints  and  neces- 
sary prudence  the  situation  demands.  This 
w-.ir  cannot  be  wen  by  cocktails  or  overdone 
prociamatloi^.s  of  our  national  might.  It 
can  be  won  only  by  the  same  serictis  atten- 


tion tc  duty  and  work  that  we  expfct  from 
our  armed  fcrce.s  It  is  t:nu  to' talk  less 
about  rights  anrl  mere  about  duty.  It  is  a 
time  tc  obey,  to  sacrifice,  and  to  serve.  We 
mui-t  upheld  our  leader?  m  their  constitu- 
tional functions.  We  must  forget  all  past 
difTerence.s  and  stand  reiClutely  behind  Pres- 
ident Rcosevtlt. 


EXPRESSION    OF    FAITH 

to    the    sunrise    of    victory 


lor 


Tlie  way 
liberty,  peace,  and  security  infiv  be  long  and 
dark,  but  it  is  a  straight  way  and  we  will.  I 
firmly  believe,  be  led  by  tiift  inner  light 
that  !;a,-  never  failed  the  Anitiican  people' in 
a   crisis 

Tlie  Creator  has  His  fixed  and  mighty 
purpose  in  the  sanguinary  evolution  of  hu- 
man society  in  which  we  are  now  involved. 

Let  us  have  the  faith  and  courage  to  act 
p  noble  part  in  converting  a  vrst  catastrophe 
into  a  mere  Ju.=  t  and  happy  world  f  r  all 
mankind 

God  protect  and  guide  our  President! 


The  Time  Has  Arrived  When  Our  Nation 
Must  Think  Straight 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PATl^SON    iN    J  ) 
MORNING   CALL 


Mr.  CANFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent   for   House   consideration   a   timely 
I   eduorial  recently  appearing  in  the  Fater- 
:   son  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  in  my  disinct. 
I   It  was  written  by  Henry  A.  W:lliams,  co- 
publisher  cf  this  well-known  dailv,  and  r 
has  been  directed  to  the  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces. 
Mr.  Williams  was  an  Air  Ccips  officer  in 
the  first  World  War. 

(From  the  Paterson  (N    J.)   Mcrning  Call 
of  December  12,  1941  j 

THE  TIME  HAS  ARRIVED  WHEN  OUR  NATION   MUST 
THINK  STRAIGHT 

We  rre  In  the  war.  It  has  not  been  cf 
our  chocv^ing.  It  has  been  thru.^^t  vpon  us 
by  the  most  ruthless,  cynical,  murderous 
aggregation  of  bandit  nations  since  primitive 
times. 

We  have  the  means  to  victorv  We  must 
also  have  the  will  to  victory.  The  morale  ct 
our  people,  when  properly  informed  en  sub- 
jects of  national  Importance,  and  when 
warned  against  the  tricks  and  devices  of  cur 
unscrupulous  enemies,  will  see  our  Just  cause 
triumph,  whether  the  read  be  long  and  hard 
or  whether  its  end  is  nearer  than  anyone  t  - 
day  may  hope.  The  matter  of  informing  and 
guidmg  our  130.000  000  people  is  ju-^t  as  im- 
portant as  making  planes,  tanks,  and  guns; 
It  will  enable  us  to  do  that  Job  better. 

To  this  end,  the  Call  urges  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
national  agency  along  the  lines  of  tiic  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Inlormation  which  Pres- 
ident Wilson  set  up  in  World  War  No.  1 
That  committee  caused  the  formation  ci 
4-minute  men  bureaus  in  every  city  and 
hamlet  throughout  the  Nation.  These  bu- 
reaus were  staffed  by  able,  volunteer  speakers 
ol  tile  local  community,  under  a  local  chair- 


man, whO'  scheduled  his  speakers  to  go  each 
week  to  ajseak  before  local  organizations  on 
subjects  d  national  importance. 

This  Is  'a  total  war.  We  must  fight  with 
everyihinj  we  have.  The  morale  of  the  Na- 
tion is  of  paramount  importance  to  getting 
this  war  fought  and  won. 

The  national  r.genc^  would  determine  week 
by  week.  4s  it  did  in  the  last  war.  the  subject 
of  prime  importance  to  the  Nation.  One  week 
it  would  fte  sale  of  bonds — the  war  must  be 
financed.  Another  week  it  would  be  defense 
productiorl— the  need  to  produce  and  then  to 
double  and  treble  our  production.  We  must 
speed  up  ajfxd  sweat  our  way  to  victory.  Again 
It  would  b^e  the  Red  Cross;  another  week,  the 
service  ctganizations.  Still  another  week 
,  would  be  l^e  black-out— what  to  do  when  the 
alarm  conges.  And  over  and  over  would  be 
the  warni4g  against  the  fifth  column — hew  to 
watch.  gu«rd  against,  and  nullify  the  efiPorts 
of  these  gpon  whom  Hitler  has  so  strongly 
relied  in  ofher  countries  that  were  his  victims. 
There  woUld  be  the  message  cf  warning 
against  riimors,  carefully  circulated  by  A>iis 
means  or  darried  carelessly  by  our  cwn  people, 
for  rumors  are  a  weapon  in  the  war  of  nerves 
that  Hitler  relies  upon  to  break  our  will  to 
victory.  Our  people  should  resolve  to  listen 
only  to  th^ir  own  Government  and  not  to  the 
governments  or  agents  of  th    .  enemies. 

Only  a  Rational  agency  can  do  the  research 
work  nece«sary  to  furnish  the  facts  and  figures 
for  the  speakers  to  use  in  presenting  their 
talks.  The  local  chairmen  will  do  the  sched- 
uling. Ttte  local  speakers  will  carry  the 
message  iji  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  land.  Service  clubs,  fraternal 
organizations,  lodges,  rallies,  and  labor  unions 
will  be  the  forums  In  which  the  messages  can 
be  presented.  And  we  hope  that  the  moving- 
picture  theaters  will  cooperate  as  they  did 
in  the  last  war,  when  they  permitted  the 
4-rainute  tnen  to  address  their  audiences  on 
subjects  of  national  importance. 

The  Call,  therefore,  respectfully  recom- 
mends to  t»resident  Roosevelt  the  setting  up 
of  the  proper  agency  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  most  vital  service  In  the  present  grave 
hour  of  trial  to  which  this  Nation  has  been 
summoned  and  from  which  It  will  never  turn 
back  until  It  sees  its  Just  cause  vindicated  and 
Uiumphant. 


Looking  Around 
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HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF   CAUFORNIA 
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Saturday.  December  20.  1941 


EDITOPJ.^L  FROM  XL  Sf  iLE.  OF  STOCKTON, 
C.JillF 


Mr.  BLCK.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude   the    following    editorial    from    an 

American-Italian     paper     of     S'ockton 
Calif.:  uL<^iuii. 

(From  II  Sole,  of  Stockton.  Calif.,  December 

112,  19411 
Looking  Around 
agio  but  dutiful  hcur  the  task 
una  strict  auty  of  all  those  that  have  en- 
Joyed  and  still  do  enjoy  the  benefits  of  lawful 
protection  tnd  rights  here,  be  they  native  or 
adoptive  sens,  is  only  one.  Demonstrate 
Clearly  to  the  utmost  of  our  possibilities  our 
obligation  and  duty,    in  these  days  we  are 
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celebrating  the  week  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  of 
ours.  Well,  speaking  like  Romans,  there  la 
jio  right  that  does  not  Imply  duty. 

Our  duty  is  that  of  assisting  in  every  licit 
way  the  Nation  which  has  hospitated  and 
does  hospitate  yet  many  of  our  origin;  the 
country  where  we  have  passe  1  the  best  years 
of  cur  life;  where  we  have  family,  wife,  sons, 
grandsons,  and  great-grandsons;  the  coun- 
try where  we  have  had  ample  and  undisputed 
freedom  to  explicate  our  legitimate  activities 
without  restraint  or  discrimination  of  race  or 
creed;  the  country  where  w«  have  affections 
and  freedom  of  action,  speech,  and  thought. 

For  the  high  cause  of  the  liberty  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  this  powerful  Common- 
wealth of  ours  has  undertaken  again  the 
struggle:  has  spent  and  is  si>ending  energies, 
activities,  materials,  money,  and  lives.  Just 
•*-  as  at  the  times  of  the  Crusades  the  civil  part 
of  the  world  united  and  moved  on  to  liberate 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidels,  thus  today 
the  United  States  of  America  provoked,  pred- 
atorlly  assaulted,  arises  anew  the  standard 
of  the  freedom  for  all  populations  enslaved — 
even  in  peacetimes — by  dictitorial  regimens, 
and  is  launching  the  flower  and  the  best 
world's  virility  to  the  liberal. on.  to  the  rescue 
of  said  oppressed  peoples. 

As  the  sanctity  and  humanity  of  this  cause 
Is  too  clear  and  evident  to  te  argued,  victory 
sooner  or  later  cannot  fail  tc  smile  upon  that 
flag  of  ours  that  did  not  and  shall  not  ever 
know  real  defeats  or  shame  Let  us  all  be 
compact  and  united  In  upholding  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  means  and  powers  said  holy  and 
noble  cause:  then  only  ot.r  duty  shall  be 
thus  faithfully  accomplishel. 

PUBLIC    STATEMENT 

In  th.  hour  of  "orld  strife  we  reiterate 
our  protest  against  the  actual  Government  of 
Italy  in  having  acceded  to  pressure  and  de- 
clared war  upon  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  country  in  which  millions  of  Italians 
have  found  always  shelter,  opportunity,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  denied  them  for 
many  causes  In  ether  places  No  real  "beef" 
exists,  has  existed,  or  will  exist  between  these 
two  countries  united  by  hmorical.  cultural, 
and  other  ties  that  no  man  government  can 
destroy. 

We  of  Italian  de.scent  and  origin  pledge  our 
loyalty  and  faith. ulness  to  'he  United  States 
of  America  and  declare  ourselves  always  ready 
to  do  our  duty,  whatever  an!  however  it  may  : 
be— if    hard    it    shall    be— tn    the    Stars    atuJ^' 
Stripes  flag,  now  and  ever. 

Flavio  Flavius. 

(Editor  of  the  27-year-old  II  Sole.  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  for  himself,  his  colleagues, 
and  a  strong,  numerous  grctip  of  Italians  and 
Italian-Americans.  Stockton  Calif..  December 
12,  1941.) 


Marines  Have  Had  the  Situation  in  Hand 
on  All  Fronts  Since  1775 
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ARTICLE  BY  SGT    JLMRY  L.  SULLIVAN 


IL  SOLE  EDITOR  APPEALS  FOR  FOREIGN  LEGION 

Fla  io  Flavius.  publisher  ot  the  II  Sole.  San 
Joaquin  Valley  mes-senger,  today  sent  tele- 
grams to  Congressman  Frank  H.  Buck  and 
to  secretary  to  the  President.  Stephen  Early. 
asking  permission  to  start  a  movement  for  the 
creation  of  a  foreign  American  legion. 

Flavius  proposes  that  the  legion  fight  under 
Lnited  States  military  con  mands.  thus  giv- 
ing expression  to  aliens  loving  the  United 
States  to  do  their  duty  toward  the  country 
that  grantei  them  freedom,  opportunity,  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Flavius  has  been  publisier  of  II  Sole  27 
years.  It  is  printed  In  bott.  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish. Its  circulation  is  principally  among 
Italians  engaged  in  agricalture  and  those 
having  commercial  relations  with  agricul- 
ture. (Kindness  of  the  auihontative  leading 
daily,  the  Stockton  Recod,  December  11, 
1941.) 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  timely 
article  on  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  written  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
by  a  sea  soldier,  Sgt.  Jerry  L.  Sullivan, 
United  States  marine  recruiting  station 
in  the  United  States  courthouse,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  appearing  in  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  December  17,  1941. 

All  members  of  the  Marine  Corps — 
and  that  includes  myself  and  at  least  two 
other  Representatives — commend  Ser- 
geant Sullivan  for  his  well-WTitten  article 
on  the  part  the  corps  has  played  in  every 
American  war. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  December  17, 
1941]    > 

Marines  Have  Had  the 'Situation  in  Hand  on 
All  Fronts  Since  1775 

Marines  on  the  ^Pacific  islands  of  Wake, 
Midway,  and  Guam  have  added  bright  chap- 
ters to  American  m"ilitary  and  naval  history  in 
the  first  week  of  the  war  with  Japan.  Among 
the  first  favorable  news  United  States  citizens 
read  after  their  country's  entrance  into 
World  War  No  2  was  the  report  that  the  ma- 
rines have  repulsed  four  separate  Japanese  air 
attacks  in  48  hours  and  sunk  a  Japanese  light 
cruLser  and  a  destroyer  off  the  Island's  coa.<;t. 
Wake  Island,  as  remembered  by  marines  sta- 
.-tioned  at  the  Kansas  City  recruiting  station 
"l^the  Federal  building.  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  flat  coral  reef  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  reef 
is  so  small  and  fiat  that  a  marine  doing 
sentry  duty  aboard  ship  near  the  island  can 
look  over  the  entire  Island,  although  there  is 
some  scrub  growth  and  a  great  numb'-r  of 
tropical  birds. 

To  the  Marine  Corps  the  action  at  Wake 
Island  was  merely  another  paragraph  In  the 
hlttory  of  the  smallest  but  most  active  branch 
cf  the  United  States  three  armed  forces.  It 
was  also  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  the  marines  now  face  and  are  prepared 
for  the  greatest  duty  in  their  history.  This 
is  a  war  of  movement  and  long-range  action 
that  places  a  premium  on  a  force  like  the 
marines.  Our  marines  are  garn.^oning  out- 
posts In  both  oceans.  One  of  the  first  large 
hemisphere  defense  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  was  the  movement  of  marines  to  Ice- 
land last  July 

NEVER  LARGER  THAN   7  5,101 

The  corps  had  grown  from  an  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  17.000  in  September  1939.  to  50.000 
at  the  end  of  October  1941.  There  lias  been 
a  great  influx  of  recruits  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Japan,  and  the  marines  at 
present  have  an  unlimited  quota,  but  Just 
how  much  the  corps  will  be  expanded  cannot 
yet  be  told.  However,  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  need  for  a  much  larger  Marine  Corps 
than  that  of  World  War  No.  1.    OfHcers  and 


men  totaled  75,101  December  11,  1918  ex- 
actly a  month  after  the  armistice  h?d  bi\n 
signed  The  corps  had  been  reduced  from 
that  peak  figure  to  15,000  In  March  1920  and 
fell  even  lower  in  following  years 

In  peacetime  always  a  small  organii-ation, 
and  in  times  of  war  never  large  when  its 
numbers  a^^  reckoned  in  terms  of  modern 
armies,  the  marines  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Initial  striking  force  of  the  United 
States.  The  slogan  which  Is  theirs  by  pop- 
ular use  expresses  the  idea:  "The  marines 
have  lauded  and  have  the  situation  well  in 
hand." 

In  the  first  World  War  marines  served  so 
gallantly  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  at  Belleau  Wood  that  after  American 
forces  captured  the  forest  from  the  Germans 
the  French  renamed  the  place  Bois  de  la  Bri- 
gade de  Marine.  Marines  individually  and  as 
a  body  won  ether  great  honors  'n  France  in 
the  first  World  War.  although  many  of  the 
men  were  raw  recruits. 

Formed  November  10.  1775.  hy  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  the  corps  has  had  at  least 
part  of  its  organization  under  fire  during 
much  of  its  existence.  Marines  have  served 
in  every  war  fought  by  the  United  States 
and.  in  addition,  when  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  at  peace,  have  been  in  service  dozens  cf 
times  protecting  American  interests  in  for- 
eign lands  or  quelling  native  uprisings  which 
have  threatened  the  interests  of  American 
citizens. 

The  first  important  engagenjent  in  which 
marines  took  part  was  in  1776,  when  they 
helped  storm  the  British  forts  at  New  Provi- 
dence in  the  Bahamas.  They  continued  their 
action  in  the  Revolutionary  War  both  on 
land  and  at  sea.  f  ghting  under  Washington 
at  Trenton  and  Pr  nceton. 

TO    THE    SHORES    OF    TIlPOLI 

In  1805  they  started  the  tradition  of  duty 
at  far-flung  outposts  when  they  raised  the 
United  States  colors  over  a  pirate  stronghold 
at  Derna  in  Tripoli.  The  occasion  was  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  pirates 
of  Tripoh.  The  event  is  con-unemorated  In 
the  second   verse  of  the  marme   hymn 

They  again  saw  action  in  the  War  ol  lfe:2, 
fought  against  the  Indians  in  Georgia  and 
Florida  in  1836-37  after  clearing  the  West 
Indies  of  pirates  in  the  decade  previous,  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Mexic:<n 
War,    1846-48. 

In  that  war  a  force  of  several  officers  and 
36  men  fought  with  such  bravery  and  daniig 
at  Chapultepec  castle  that  even  t'  day  their 
deeds  are  commemorated  in  the  uniform  of 
the  noncommissioned  officers  cf  the  corps. 
The  fall  of  the  castle  was  the  decisive  en- 
gagement of  the  war  and  in  memory  of  the 
marines  who  fought  and  died  there  the  non- 
commissioned officer's  uniform  today  has  a 
red   stripe  running   down   each   leg. 

Marines  were  with  Commodore  Perry  wlien 
he  visited  Japan  in  1854  and  saw  action  wii.  u 
they  seized  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Fer:  \  i>e- 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  tlia 
States.  In  that  war  marines  fought  iii  nu- 
merous battles,  both  on  land  and  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River. 

In  the  revolution  in  Hawaii  in  ]8f^3  ma- 
rines were  landed  to  protect  Ampiiran  lives 
and  property  and  in  1898  marines  were  first 
to  land  in  Cuba  in  the  Spaiiish-Ame:  ican 
War.  Marines  won  distinction  in  the  baf.le 
of  Santiago  and  with  Dewey  at  Manila.  They 
remained  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  l.t  Ip 
establish   order   after   the   war. 

In  1917  a  marine  rifleman  had  the  honrr  of 
firing  the  first  American  shot  in  the  Wcrld 
War  when  he  fired  acro-ss  the  bow  cf  a  Ger- 
man cutter  in  the  harbor  of  Guam.  The  tinte 
was  April  6.  The  German  crew  scuttled  the 
cutter  and  an  escort  of  marmes  conducted 
the  crew  to  internment  in  the  United  States. 

Intermittent  visits  to  China,  and  finally 
permanent  stations  there,  and  iuterveniioua 
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In  Nicaragua  occupied  the  marines,  both  be- 
fore and  after  Wi.rld  War  No.  1. 

Thus  It  has  been  that  the  corps  since  Its 
organlzatitm  by  the  Continental  Congress  has 
seen  alnia-^t  continuous  scTvlce  In  foreign 
duty.  In  addition,  marines  perform  sentry 
duty  for  the  Navy  Department,  guarding 
navy  yards,  piers  and  buildings,  and  doing 
watch  duty  aboard  ship,  both  during  war 
and  peacetime.  Be.sides  doing  sentry  duty 
aboard  ship,  marines  man  the  secondary  or 
5-inch  guns  and  the  antiaircraft  guns.  On 
land  they  function  as  does  any  army,  hav- 
ing machine-gun  unit.=;,  artillery,  tanks,  and 
air  force. 

A    PREMIt'M    ON    M.\RKSMANSHIP 

Excellence  with  the  rifle  Is  the  core  of  the 
training  of  the  marine  recruit.  Every  man 
In  the  corps,  no  matter  if  he  eventually  is 
scheduled  for  duty  as  a  cook,  a  mechanic,  or  a 
scout.  Is  given  an  Intensive  recruit  training 
usually  lasting  7  weeks.  Three  weeks  of  that 
time  are  spent  on  the  rifle  range  and  the 
score  a  recruit  makes  with  the  rifle  Is  kept  In 
his  record  book  and  is  one  of  the  criteria  for 
advancement. 

A  uniform  of  forestry  green  Is  now  regu- 
lation for  the  corps  in  place  of  the  tradi- 
tional "blues."  although  the  blue  uniform 
Is  still  used  for  dress.  The  latter  uniform  Is 
a  direct  hand  down  from  the  garb  of  Revolu- 
tionary days,  with  dark-blue  blouse,  light- 
blue  trou.«ers.  and  accessories  In  gold  and 
white. 

The  stiff,  close-fltting,  high  collar  of  the 
blue  uniform  is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  left 
among  the  uniforms  of  the  United  States 
forces  The  collar,  incidentally,  was  the  cause 
of  the  marines  receiving  their  appellation  of 
leatherneck.  The  collars  In  early  days  had  a 
facing  of  leather  to  make  them  stand  up  To- 
day the  collar  is  still  stiff,  but  the  appella- 
tion survives  without  the  leather. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  American  fighting 
songs  is  the  marine  hymn,  which  already  has 
picked  up  one  verse  in  democracy's  late.-^t 
struggle.  The  addition  celebrates  the  ma- 
rines" landing  in  Iceland,  and  goes: 

Again  In  nineteen  forty-one 

We  sailed  a  northward  course 
And  found  beneath  the  midnight  sun 

The  Viking  and  the  Norse. 
The  Iceland  fields  were  frozen  hard. 

The  Iceland  girls  were  fair, 
And  every  "•Gyrene"  mounted  guard 

Astride  a  polar  bear. 

Tradition  credits  authorship  of  the  original 
hymn  to  an  unknown  poet  of  the  corps  who 
was  with  the  marines  in  1847  on  the  way  to 
'"the  halls  of  Montezuma"  in  Mexico.  The 
song  was  set  to  music  from  an  old  French 
opera.  There  have  been  some  changes  In  it 
through  the  years,  but  the  hymn  today  is  sub- 
stantially what  it  was  when  first  sung  by  cur 
marines  nearly  a  century  ago  when  they  went 
forth  to  battle: 

From  the  hal's  cf  Montezuma 

To  the  shores  of  Tripoli; 
We  fight  our  ccuntry"s  battles 

On  the  land  as  on  the  sea; 
First  to  fight  for  right  and  freedom, 

And  to  keep  our  honor  clean; 
We  are  proud  to  claim  the  title 

Of  United  States  marine. 

Our  flag's  unfurl'd  to  every  breeze 

From  dawn  to  setting  sun; 
We  have  fought  in  every  clime  and  place 

Where  we  could  take  a  gun; 
In  the  snow  of  far-off  northern  lands 

And  in  sunny  tropic  scenes; 
You  will  And  us  always  on  the  Jol>— 

The  United  States  marines. 


Here's  health  to  ycu  and  to  cur  corps 

Which  we  are  prcud  to  serve; 
In  many  a  strife  we've  fought  for  life 

And  never  lo^t  our  nerve; 
If  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

Ever  gaze  on  Heaven's  scenes. 
They  will  find  the  streets  are  guarded 

By  United  States  marines. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  DOUGLAS  (WYO  ) 
ENTERPRISE 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Douglas  Enterprise,  of  Douglas,  Wvc, 
on  December  16,  1941: 

[From  the  Douglas   (Wyo.)    Entt-rpriie  of 
December  16.  1941  ] 

MERCHANTS    TO    GIVE    DEFENSE    SAVINGS    STAMPS 

As  the  result  of  n  novel  plan  formulated  by 
C.  W,  Chambers,  of  Douglas,  and  sponsored 
by  Postmaster  John  Downs,  Converse  Ccunty 
merchants  have  Joined  Into  an  enthuHastic 
group  who,  starting  tomorrow,  December  17, 
will  give  10-cent  defense  stamps  with  every 
$10  purchase. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  plan  has 
never  been  used  in  the  sale  of  defense  stamjs 
anywhere  In  the  United  States.  The  idea, 
absolutely  free  of  any  profit-making  motive 
for  the  merchants,  was  designed  to  promote 
the  sale  of  defense  stamps  and  aid  in  the 
Nation-wide  drive  to  raise  greatly  needed 
funds,  to  m.ike  every  individual  conscious  cf 
this  need,  and  at  the  same  time  give  each  ' 
citizen  a  share  in  our  country. 

The  plan  is  this;  Each  cooperating  mer- 
chant has  purchased  a  quantity  of  stamps 
an  '  has  been  furnished  with  stamp  albums. 
On  ah  cash  sales  or  on  bills  paid  by  the  lOth 
of  each  month  customers  will  be  given  credit 
slips.  When  $10  worth  of  credit~  slips  have 
been  saved,  the  customer  can  present  them  to 
his  merchants,  who,  in  turn,  wiU  give  him  a 
10-ccnt  defense  st.anp. 

When  the  customer  has  filled  his  stamp 
album  he  car.  exchange  it  for  a  85  stamp. 
With  the  accumulation  of  $5  stamps  the 
customer  can  in  a  short  time  own  a  $25 
defense  bond. 

With  retail  busine.'-s  in  Converse  County 
amounting  to  between  $4,000,000  and  14  500,- 
OOO  a  year,  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  a  great 
contribution  Converse  County  alone  would 
be  making,  and  If  adopted  on  a' national  scale, 
the  Increased  sale  of  defense  stamps  and  bonds' 
would  be  stupendous. 

"Buy  today  and  lets  keep  'em  flying."  that  s 
the  byword  in  Converse  County  today. 

County  merchants  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  adoption  of  such  a  worthy  plan, 
and  C.  W.  Chambers,  who  has  given  consider- 
able time  and  work  in  perfecting  the  same, 


should  be  given  thanks  from  every  patriotic 
citizen.  Thanks  also  are  due  Russell  Queen 
for  supplying  the  engraving  which  appears  in 
a  full-pagf  ad  elsewhere  in  this  issue  donated 
by  the  Enterprise. 


Anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States 
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Mr.  ^X)OM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  December  16,  1941,  issue  of  Look 
magazine  entitled  "Anti-Semitism  in  the 
United  States": 
(From  Lock  magazine  of  December  16.  1941) 

ANTI-SEMmSM     IN    THE    UNFTED     StATES JeW 

Hating    Is    a    Contagious    Plague    Which 

Mknvv  f3  the  Liberties  of  Evfrt  A'.tFKri  ^n 
(By  Lewis  Browne; 

A  plague  is  spreading  In  the  United  States. 
the  plague  of  anti-Semitism.  Centuries  ago 
the  black  death  crept  out  of  central  Asia  and 
fatally  infected  the  blood  of  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe. 

Today  acmething  which  might  be  called 
the  brown  death  has  seeped  out  of  central 
Europe  and  has  poisoned  the  minds  of  no  one 
knows  how  many  Americans. 

Carriers  of  this  plague  are  not  rats  bearing 
Infected  lice  but  demagogs  mouthing  infer- 
nal lies. 

They  wbisper  them  in  committee  rooms, 
insinuate  them  over  the  radio,  roar  them  in 
meeting  hfills.  bawl  them  on  street  corners. 

Of  late,  thanks  to  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress, they  have  been  able  to  circulate  them 
in  the  mails  without  even  paying  postage. 

discrimination    since     1654 

All  this  Is  something  new  in  America.  To 
be  sure.  th«?re  has  never  been  excessive  affec- 
tion for  Jews  in  this  country.  The  average 
American  has  looked  askance  at  Jews  ever 
since  the  first  boatload  of  them  arrived  on 
these  shorts  back  in  1654.  That  attitude 
however,  is  easy  to  understand. 

Tlie  Jew^  were  different.  They  had  a  re- 
ligion of  their  own.  naditions  of  their  own. 
to  some  degree  even  an  outward  appearance 
of  their  own.  They  constituted  a  minority 
and  no  minority,  here  or  anywhere  else  has 
ever  been  accorded  much  love. 

From  th«  start  the  Jews  were  merely  tol- 
erated in  this  country.  Though  politically 
the  equals  of  all  other  citizens,  socially  th«y 
were  always  considered  inferior. 

Swank  hotels  occasionally  refused  to  accept 
them  as  goests  and  fashionable  clubs  regu- 
larly denied  them  membership.  They  were 
subjected  to  discrimination  by  certain  land- 
lords, many  employers,  most  professional 
boards,  and  nearly  all  private  schools. 

But  the.^e  were  relatively  minor  torments. 
These  evld^ces  of  discrimination  pained  the 
Jews  and  trade  them  smart— in  more  senses 
than  one.    But  they  were  not  fatal. 
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What  is  more  important,  those  who  in- 
flicted the  torments  did  not  Intend  them  to 
be  fatal.  They  did  not  Intend  them  even  to 
bf  torments,  Tho.se  people  were  nice,  but 
choosy.  They  did  not  hate  Jew>  They  simply 
did  not  like  them. 

But  what  is  spreading  now  is  quite  differ- 
j  ent — different  not  alone  in  degree  but  in  kind. 
What  used  to  be  a. casual  prejudice  Is  becom- 
ing a  murderous  animosity  More  and  more 
people  are  being  bitten  by  rabid  demagogs  and 
*-lnfe?t*d  with  a  ravaging  Hebrewphobia. 

J-^^'/J         •  THE   NAZIS  PLANNED  IT     , 

Ther^lg.:.  he  no  doubt  as  to  how  it  all 
started  ^&Tie  dn-^ease  was  brought  here  from 
Nazi  Germany.  Here's  the  proof:  Organized 
anti-semilism  was  almost  unknown  in  this 
country  until  1933  But  see  hew  the  situation 
changed  cince  the  Nazis  came  to  power  in  Ger- 
many. Immediately  anti-Semitic  organiza- 
tions sprouted  all  over  America 

This  was  no  mere  coincidence.  All  along 
the  Nazis  had  had  their  eyes  on  this  country, 
for  they  had  known  they  would  have  to 
reckon  with  it  in  all  their  plan?  One  of  their 
chief  theoreticians,  Dr  Friedrich  Schoeneman, 
WTOte : 

"The  United  States  has  become  more  than 
ever  the  determining  factor  in  ovir  political 
existence." 

So  the  Nazis  lost  no  time  in  going  to  work 
on  us 

First,  they  went  to  work  on  the  German 
element  in  the  population,  for  there  they 
thought  to  encounter  little  opposition  But 
they  were  fooled.  Most  of  the  immigrant 
Germans  living  in  this  country  showed  no 
desire  to  be  coordinated  by  Hitler's  emis- 
saries. 

On  the  contrary,  they — and  especially  their 
children— fought  against  it  hard  They  in- 
sisted that  they  were  living  in  America  now 
and  they  wanted  to  be  "American.  Swastika 
organizations  did  arise  among  them  but 
they  were  able  to  attract  only  the  riffraff — 
and  little  even  of  that 

This  naturally  dis.Tppcinted  the  Nazis  But 
they  quickly  discovered  numerous  crackpots 
and  racketeers  of  old  American  stock  ready 
to  damn  democracy  and  hail  dictatorship. 
Here  and  there  they  unearthed  even  an  ap- 
parently sober  and  honest  man  willing  to  do 
the  seme. 

So  they  contacted  these  individuals  In 
some  instances  they  provided  them  with 
funds — but  only  rarely,  for  this  was  neither 
prudent  nor  really  necessary 

Most  of  the  time  the  Nazis  were  content  to 
furnish  merely  counsel  and  literature,  of 
both  of  which  their  Government  s.emed  to 
have  an  lnexhau.=tible  supply. 

the  LIZ  technique 

A  special  press  association.  World  Service. 
had  t>een  set  up  in  Germany,  and  America 
was  made  one  of  the  chief  cutlets  for  it. 
Vast  quantities  of  bulletins,  pamphlets, 
posters,  and  magazines  were  sent  here 
through  the  open  malls.  In  addition,  tons 
of  leaflets,  too  scurrilous  to  get  by  our  postal 
inspectors,  were  smuggled  in  from  German 
ehips. 

And  virtually  all  this  literature  harped  on 
the  Jews.  No  matter  what  the  subject  under 
discussion,  be  it  the  Versailles  Treaty,  mod- 
ern art.  the  grief  of  Sudeten  Germaiis.  or  the 
plight  of  the  Anierican  Indians,  Invariably 
the  Jew  was  somehow  dragged  in  as  the 
Villain. 

It  was  a  grotesque  trick;  but  that  was  Just 
why  the  Nazis  kept  using  it.     They  had  dis- 
covered and  proved,  in  Germany,  that  people. 
were  far  more  prone  to  fall  for  a  grotesque 
trick  than  a  subtle  one. 

Apparently  they  had  not  been  wrong. 
Proof?  At  the  present  time  there  are  said 
to  be  at  least  800  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try devoted  to  sprcadine  Hitler's  plague  of 
lies  about  the  "gULity  Jews." 


Something  will  have  to  be  done  about  that, 
and  quickly.  Not  Just  for  the  sake  of  the 
Jews.  For  the  sake  of  America.  If  you  doubt 
it.  consider  what  that  plague  did  to  Germany. 
Did  It  harm  only  the  Jews  there?  Of  course 
not.  Eventually  it  laid  the  entire  German 
population  low.  Hitler  used  anti-Semitism 
as  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  his  real  purpose. 
Once  he  got  enough  of  his  people  raving  and 
tearing  at  Jewry,  he  took  over  all  Germany. 

And  that  Is  why  he  has  been  so  intent  on 
spreading  the  plague  here  in  America.  That 
Is  why  all  his  native  admirers~here  are  Intent 
on  spreading  It  among  us. 

Their  strategy  Is  plain.  First,  the  Christians 
againifet  the  Jews;  then,  the  Protestants 
against  the  Catholics;  then,  the  whites  against 
the  Negroes,  and  so  on. 

Onc^  they  have  caused  enough  disruption 
and  distraction,  they  will  be  free  to  attain 
what  they  really  want — revolution.  The 
danger  is  clear  Either  this  plague  is  halted 
or  our  way  of  life  is  doomed. 

Here  is  a  case  history  of  an  anti-Semite. 
This  man  Is  a  shoddy,  small-time  promoter. 
But  his  is  a  case  in  point — although  almost 
the  least  important  I  could  cite — because  the 
woods  of  America  and  the  city  slums  have 
begun  to  crawl  with  creatures  of  his  kind. 

The  man's  family  name  is  Coker.  but  in 
Los  Angeles  he  is  Rcbert  Noble.  He  is  in  his 
forties,  undersized,  almost  pretty,  abnor- 
mally spirited,  and  incredibly  glib 

He  comes  of  good  stock;  his  father  was  a 
clergyman;  an  uncle  was  vice  president  of  a 
nationally  established  business 

As  a  youth,  during  the  first  World  War,  he 
Joined  the  UniteU^tates  Na\'y  but  deserted 
and  was  imprisoned  Later,  in  Pittsburgh, 
he  burglarized  telephone  bocths.  was  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  2  years  on  parole. 

FROM   tonics  TC    r'NAlEAh 

Around  1933  he  showed  up  in  Los  Angeles, 
peddling  medicine  by  radio.  He  soon  discov- 
ered, however,  that  Los  Angeles  people  seemed 
more  willing  to  support  fake  social  schemes 
than  to  buy  patent  medicines  Whereupon 
he  figuratively  doffed  his  physician's  smock 
and  donned  a  prophet's  robe  He  began  to 
hold  meetings  at  which  he  stomped  and 
roared  before  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of 
listeners 

Just  what  he  stomped  and  roared  about 
was  not  always  clear.  Now  It  w£is  Upton  Sin- 
clair's epic  movement;  now,  Huey  Longs 
share-the-wealth  plan;  now,  his  own  Fourth 
Cycle,  Inc  At  various  times  he  plugged  half 
a  dozen  different  old-age-pension  schemes. 

Whatever  happened  to  be  the  most  rabble- 
rousing  social  cause  of  the  moment  he  was 
for. 

NOW    IT'S    ANTI-SEMITISM 

And  now.  s.gnificantly,  he  has  taken  up 
arti-Semitism.  On  October  17,  1941.  having 
been  subpenacd  by  the  California  State  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Un-American  Tend- 
encies. Mr  Rcbert  Ncble  proudly  proclaimed: 
"Yes;   I'm  for  Hitler." 

He  added,  moreover,  that  he  approved  most 
of  Hitler's  acts. 

"Then  you  favor  persecuting  the  Jews?" 
he  was  asked. 

"I  am  not  at  all  squeam;sh  about  what 
Hitler  has  done  to  the  Jews."  Ncble  replied. 

There  you  have  a  typical  carrier  of  the  Nazi 
brown  plague. 

When  he  left  a  throng  of  elated  followers 
crowded  at  his  heels  and  shouted:  "We're  for 
Lindy." 

As  for  the  Lindy  whom  Noble's  followers 
hail,  there  is,  as  yet.  Insufficient  evidence  to 
convince  me  that  he  Is  a  conscious  anti- 
Semite.  But  what  counts  is  the  effect  cf 
anti-Semitic  talk,  not  the  motive.  The  effect 
Is  all  too  clear.  Charles  Lindbergh  is  feeding 
a  contagion.  He  and  all  who  echo  his  words 
are  spreading  a  deadly  plague. 

Can  It  be  halted''  Yes  We  niu=t  m.ake  it 
a  crime  to  foment  race  hatred  Mr  Willkle 
offered  that  suggestion.    Such  a  law  would 


not  Infringe  free  speech  It  wculd  net  fcrbid 
us  to  criticize  a  man  because  of  his  politics, 
or  his  social  notions  or  even  his  religion. 
Those  are  m.ore  or  less  voluntary  attributes 
and  open  to  change.  That  is-  why  we  ought 
always  to  be  free  to  say  what  we  plea>e  abcv.t 
them. 

But  a  man  cannot  change  his  er,-.:.rin.  ther 
Therefore,  any  attack  on  bin.  .:.  j-.rci  tint 
of  his  ancestry  is  palpably  vicioti?^  It  cann.ct 
move  him  to  make  himself  over  All  it  can 
do  Is  stir  others  to  hound  l.;::i  So  it  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

But  we  must  do  more.  We  must  build  up 
a  resistance  to  noxious  myths  and  contagious 
lies. 

ONE    lie    nailed 

For  example,  right  now  we  are  being  tuld 
that  the  Jews  are  a  major  factor  in  Urattt-iig 
this  country  into  war.  Well  lets  subject 
that  to  a  little  factual  scrutiny 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  cl.ftrge  were  true, 
It  would  follow  that  war  spirit  wuuld  be 
strongest  where  Jews  are  most  numerous. 
Is  it? 

The  last  Gallup  poll  report  I  have  seer.  lists 
Florida,  Alabama,  North  Carolina.  Virginia. 
Mississippi.  Arkansas.  Texas,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, and  Wyoming  as  the  10  m.'f-t  inter- 
ventionist States. 

In  all  of  these  the  proportion  of  Jew-  (a 
mere  seven-tenths  cf  1  percent  i  is  less  than 
one-fourth  what  it  is  In  the  10  most  isolation- 
ist States. 

Moreover,  Ntw  Y.  rk,  with  by  far  'Ite  creat- 
est  density  of  Jewish  population  il7  5  per- 
cent), is  midway  between  the  two  extremes. 

The  conclusion  Is  obvious.  The  presence 
of  Jews  has  no  influence  wiiatsoever  on  the 
general  sentiment  for  or  against  war 

Examine  all  the  rest  of  the  charges  now 
being  whispered  or  shouted  against  the  Jews. 
Invariably  they  are  either  hoary  superstitions 
and  deliberately  concocted  lies,  and — get  this 
straight — they  are  being  repeated  now  as  part 
of  a  plot  to  destroy  not  Just  the  American 
Jews  but  the  American  spirit. 


This  Is  the  Way  To  Do  It 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

r  y    \  KRM    iNT 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturdau.  Drcfmbn  20.  1941 


EDITORIAL  AND   EXCEKPTS   FROM  BARRE 
(VT.)   TIMES 


Ml  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Vi-rniont  are  genuinely  and  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
situation  that  confronts  U;  and  has  con- 
fronted us  for  some  time 

We  live  near  the  bordt  r  and  are  of 
course  sympathetic  with  thi-  reactions  to 
the  ■war  as  f^lt  by  our  friends  across  tiie 
border. 

We  have  realized  fo:  .some  time  that 
this  was  the  greatest  war  of  all  history; 
therefore,  being  practical,  ■we  have  un- 
dertaken to  prepare  ourselves  against  it. 

This  is  not  said  m  critiCLsm  of  those 
so  situated  as  not  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  tremendous  is- 
sues involved,  nor  against  those  who 
would  not  see  it  so. 
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I  submit  as  a  pattern  for  other  States 
the  plan  my  State  cf  Vermont  adopted 
and  made  ready  to  function,  "if  and 
when"  so  sncce-ssfully  and  so  efficiently. 

Preparpdnefs   is   our   slogan. 

Our  motto  is  "Freedom  and  unity," 
both  of  which  we  will  defend,  and  are 
preparf  d  and  propose  to  maintain. 

Under  con.sent  granted.  I  include  an 
editorial  and  excerpts  from  S.  J.  R.'s 
cclumn  in  the  Barre  Times,  of  Barre,  Vt.. 
under  date  of  December  13,  1941. 

[Frnm  the  B;irre  (V-  )   Times  cf  Decrmtx'r  13. 

1941; 
Governor  Wilis  Alert  for  Natio.n  s  Welfare 

Rtdder.-  of  today's  Times  will  find  m  Stan- 
It'V  Ryan's  column  on  this  page  a  summary  cf 
.'•imt  ^  (  the  defeiii^  activities  which  have 
b«<.r.  cairii-d  on  iii  Vermout,  with  Mcntpelier 
a.-  the  center  uf  the  tncvenient.  since  the 
Japane.-.e  announced  the.r  dvclaraticn  cf  war 
(;n  the  United  State.^  by  showering  destruc- 
tive bombs  on  our  pos-sessicns  in  the  Pacific 
OcL'an  From  the  very  mc.ment  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  dastardly  attack  Ver- 
mont has  been  r.i.ve  to  the  situation  and  has 
been  making  fa>t  progress  in  getting  ready 
It.e  civilian  defense. 

Net  tht  lea.-t  important  cf  those  prompt 
moves  W.LI.S  the  action  cf  the  State  in  calling 
(  ut  a  cnr..-lderab;e  part  of  the  State  guard 
lor  the  defense  oi  essential  industries  and  cf 
lines  of  communication  Tliis  fellows  the 
pattern  of  tlie  World  War  activity,  Tlip  lines 
of  rail  traiLspi  rtat'.cn  through  Vermont  niu?t 
be  maintainecl.  Some  of  them  are  links  iii 
the  greater  systems  cf  such  transportation. 
In  addition,  there  are  essemtlal  feeders  cf 
electricity  which  need  to  be  guarded  In 
cities  and  towns  there  are  plants  which  are 
engaged  in  producing  actual  goods  that  enter 
into  the  national-defense  scheme.  Purely 
local  protection  may  not  be  possible  for  these 
scattered  plants.  The  State  therefore  must 
contribute  a  meas\ire  of  protection  This 
protection  has  been  furni.<hed. 

A  large  number  of  other  details  which  are 
nece.ssary  for  eaiiy  war  activity,  such  as  steps 
to  prepare  the  mental  resistance  of  the  civil- 
ian population  at;ainst  the  shcxrk  of  war.  are 
also  being  carried  out  In  fact,  it  has  seemed 
as  If  official  life  ui  Montpelier  has  been  one 
great  swirl  cf  abnormal  ai  :ivity  ever  since  the 
Japanese  projected  the  United  States  into 
war  — ,^^ 

Thi  se  who  have  followed  these  varied  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  the  State  scvernment 
have  been  struck  by  the  promptness  and 
earnestness  with  which  Governor  Wills  has 
atiaclced  the  various  problems  as  they  come 
along  Governor  Wills  has  been  doing  a  fine 
work  He  is  ever  on  the  alert.  He  needs  no 
prodding  He  Is  m  the  forefront  of  thought 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  In  times  past 
Vermont  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the 
right  man  in  the  Governor's  chair  when  the 
Nation  was  starting  out  on  a  war.  Vermont 
seems  to  be  equally  fortunate  in  the  present 
emergency. 


Vermont  Affairs  in   Prevue  and   Rrvci 

WHIRLWIND    WTEK 

Hub  of  Vermont's  magnificent  response  to 
the  war  effort  this  week  has  been  the  state- 
hou.se  at  Montpelier,  where  officials,  fore- 
going regular  hours  of  sleep  and  meals,  have 
worked  day  and  night  to  put  the  State  in  a 
position  to  cope  with  the  war  emergency. 

Since  the  attack  on  Hawaii  by  Japan  Sun- 
day, incessant  activity  has  been  the  rule  at 
the  capltol  with  conference  following  con- 
ference, and  meeting  following  meeting.  To 
say  nothing  about  the  surprises  such  as  the 
•ir-rald  warning  Tuesday  and  the  calling  out 
of  the  Vermont  State  guard  Wednesday  night. 

Here  Is  an  outline  of  the  highlights  of  the 
week : 

Sunday  evening:  Gov.  William  H.  Wills, 
upon  learning  of  Japanese  aggression  against 


this  Nation,  immediately  summoned  a  con- 
ference of  the  military  authorities  and  the 
State  departmental  officials  concerned  with 
State  defense  for   the  next  m.crnir.e 

Monday:  Military  and  civ;!  department 
h»-ads  conferred  with  Governor  in  executive 
chamber  in  accordance  with  Governor's  call 
to  disctiss  emereency 

Tuesday — Vermont  council  uf  =afety  met  at 
exf>c\it;ve  chamber  to  take  action  on  several 
m.ntters  New  a.«'<:ciat€  m.enibers  appointed 
and  Slate  divided  into  10  deftn.se  district*. 
Meeting  dramatically  interrupted  by  air- 
raid warning  for  Nf-w  Eneland 

Wednesday — Hundreds  cf  women  (623  rre- 
l«=tered,  and  actual  attendance  was  much 
larger)  gathered  in  impres.sive  mass  meeting 
m  Mompfher  to  hear  discu'-sion  on  wjmen's 
part  m  State  civilian  d^fen^e  Nearly  all 
women's  organizations  cf  St.ite  represented. 
Vermont's  State  guard  ordered  to  activ'.  duty 
m  un"xpfcted  movf. 

Thursday— Nrarlv  400  of  State  guard's 
active  perscnnel  cf  600  reported  en  duty  at 
request  of  War  Department  to  prevent  sa- 
bot;jge  at  vital  strategic  points  In  State. 
Conierences  with  municipal  defense  leaders 
startt  d. 

Friday— Parley  b-'tween  State  and  munici- 
pal officials  (-n  defense  measures  concluded. 
Supplier;  for  State  guard  men  en  duty  as- 
sure d  by  first  corps  area  headquarters  at 
B<  stcn 

Saturday  mcriiing  —  One  representative 
from  each  cf  the  10  defense  districts  estab- 
li.-5h.Ld  Tuesday  met  at  Gcverncr's  office 

And  tc  round  out  a  busy  schedule  for  the 
week . 

Saturday  afternoon  and  Suiiday — School  of 
in.^truction  for  civilian  defense  at  the  state- 
hou.-e  I  to  be  tran.-ferrrd  to  Mcntpelier  city 
hull  if  attendance  taxes  capacity  of  house 
cf  representatives,  as  did  women's  mass  meet- 
ing ) 

Thus  development  after  development  event 
after  event,  have  fcllcwed  In  rapid  succession 
durine  thf>  first  week  of  the  war  and,  merged 
toeether.  they  paint  a  rea.'^suring  picture  cf 
the  State's  rtalistic  reaction  to  the  grave 
situation. 

VERMONT  WAS  PRFPARFD 

The  Green  Mountain  State  was  not  caught 
flat-footed.  In  addition  to  its  State  guard, 
trained  to  an  admirable  efficiency  in  the  few 
brief  months  of  its  existence,  it  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  civilian-defense  program 
which  is  of  the  utmost  value  today. 

Much  cf  the  credit  for  this  must  be  ac- 
corded Governor  Wills,  who  during  the  first 
year  of  his  term  ha.'^  persistently  and  insist- 
ently pushed  the  civilian-defen«e  effort  with 
the  steadfast  cooperation  cf  the  Vermont 
Council  of  Safety,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
And  he  has  done  this  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

He  had  to  contend  with  an  appalling  apathy. 
All  too  many  were  smugly  mdiffe.'-ent.  More 
than  a  few  actually  ridiculed  the  time  and 
effort  consumed  m  the  preparation.  "It  can't 
happen  here."  said  they. 

Nevertheless  the  Governor  and  council 
forged  ahead  with  the  ccn-trur'ion  cf  the  de- 
fense structure,  their  opinions  being  fortified 
by  the  admonition  cf  "a  higher  authority" 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 

And  consequently,  when  "it  did  happen 
here  "  the  civilian-defense  program  had  been 
advanced  to  the  stage  where,  while  it  did  not 
attain  perfection,  was  neverthelt  s'  a  high- 
geared  machine  with  which  to  proceed. 

WORK  !        WORK !        WORK  I 

And  from  this  groundwork  great  progress 
has  been  made,  as  shown  by  the  activities  of 
the  week  outlined  above.  With  skeptlci'^m 
vanished,  the  Governor  and  his  associates,  by 
unceasing  toll,  have  bolstered  the  weak  spots 
in  the  defense  lay-cut  and  strengthened  the 
State's  position. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  exacting  ordeal 
through  which  the  Governor  h.is  gone  since 
Nipponese  bombs  started  falling  in  far- 
away Hawaii,  this  commentator  is  m  a  posi- 


tion to  report  that  the  chief  executive  has 
worked  at  bis  desk  in  the  statehouse  until 
after  midnight  practically  every  night  this 
week  and  has  hastily  consumed  his  meals  in 
his  office  during  or  between  important 
parleys. 

G0V«N0R'S   "good   man  FRIDAY" 

No  comaient  upon  the  strenuous  week 
among  State  officialdom  would  be  complete 
without  bcftowing  a  glowing  trlbtite  upon 
Albert  E.  Cree.  of  Rutland,  executive  vice 
chairman  df.  the  council  of  safety  of  which 
the  Governfir  Is  chairman. 

An  aviator  in  World  War  No.  1,  Cree.  who 
has  been  an  unfailing  pillar  cf  strength  to 
Vermont  lit  World  War  No.  2.  has  rendered 
untold  and  exacting  service  in  the  emergency. 
Forsaking  during  this  crisis  his  own  in- 
terests (he  is  president  cf  the  Central  Ver- 
mont Public  Ser\'ice  Corporation),  he  has 
put  his  ennre  time  and  brilliant  capabilities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  State. 

Serving  Without  compensation,  he  walked 
step  by  st«i)  with  the  Governor  in  further- 
ing defensi  efforts  when  the  cynical  were 
sniping  "it  pan't  happen  here."  Now  that  "it 
has  happened  here"  he  is  working  side  by 
side  by  ih^  Governor,  often  into  the  wee 
hours  of  tht  morning. 

Cree  hasjdemonstrated  previously  his  wil- 
lingness tojrender  service  for  tlie  good  of  the 
State  (he  »as  been  an  able  president  of  the 
Vermont  (jhamber  of  Commerce  for  some 
time).  an4  the  contribution  cf  his  great 
talents  he  is  now  making  is  a  noteworthy 
example  waich  should  and  must  be  emulated 
by  all  in  t^ese  days  of  peril  confronting  the 
State   and  [Nation 

OTHER  CREDITS   DUE 

Other  Sljate  officials  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  for  their  stamina  and  effective- 
ness In  facing  the  situation  Space  does 
not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  their  ac- 
tivities. Suffice  to  say  that  Col.  Murdock  A. 
Campbell,  assistant  adjutant  general,  and 
Col.  Charlet  N  Barber,  commanding  officer  of 
the  First  Heglment  of  the  Vermont  State 
Guard,  forgot  the  clock  as  they  worked  in- 
cessantly on  the  sudden  problem  created  by 
the  unexpected  request  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tljat  the  State  guard  be  called  out. 
Capt.  Charges  A.  Goodrich  remained  on  all- 
night  duty  at  the  adjutant  general's  office 
night  aftet  night. 

And  abote  all  else,  recognition  should  be 
given  to  sttlwarts  of  the  State  guard— those 
men,  nearly  400  in  number,  representing  al- 
mcst  two-thirds  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  organiiation.  Called  from  their  hemes 
without  wfrning,  they  shivered  in  sub-zero 
temperaturip  at  their  posts,  but  they  bore 
their  sacrifice  and  carried  out  their  unac- 
customed iutles  with  marked  effectiveness. 
And  they  afe  still  carrying  un.  And  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  their  services  are 
needed — indefinite  at  the  present  time. 

DRAMATIC  moments 

Tedious  though  much  of  the  work  at  the 
statehotise  was  this  week,  there  was  not 
an  uninteresting  moment.  And  there  were 
some  unforeseen  events  which  stirred  real 
excitement. 

One  of  these  was  when  Cree  picked  up  the 
telephone  lecelver  at  12:50  o'clock  Tuesday 
afternoon,  ichlle  mem^  niem- 

bers  of  the  council  of  s.;.  ..>  ^v,  vi»«.  ....mber 
of  20  were  meeting.  The  call  was  from  Bos- 
ton, and  it  warned  of  t.  .ported  approach 
(later  founfl  to  be  erroneous)  of  enemy  plant's 
toward  New  England  and  New  York.  It  was 
distinctly  a  shock  and  a  surprise.  But  there 
>   was  no  confusion.     All  remal.ied  calm 

The  special  telephone  .system  for  relaying 
these  calls  to  key  communities  in  the  State 
(those  larger  ones  In  which  damage  might  be 
most  extensive)  had  not  been  put  Into 
operation. 

But  present  in  the  room  as  an  associate 
member  of  the  council  was  Carl  H  Hopkins, 
State  manager  of  the  *''.w  Pj^-'^r.^  T,-icnhonp 
&  Telegraph  Co.     (Th'  .-,  is  «*' 
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that  the  Gov«r::c:  ha=  surrounded  himself 
With  specialists  'rained  to  cope  with  any 
crisis.) 

Governor  Wills  roquei^ted  Hopkins  to  take 
extraordinary  bt«  p-  to  notify  the  32  munici- 
palities which  \\ruld  be  in  most  danger  In 
event  cl  a  bornbintj  attack  In  view  of  the 
emergency  H '|>k.r.s.  with  tht  assistance  of 
Horace  E  R(  l\v  district  traffic  supervisor,  who 
after  his  recent  retirement  has  been  recalled 
to  duty  by  the  war  emergency  soon  made 
arrangement*  to  have  the  wires  cleared  for  a 
"conference  call"  on  which  19  of  the  commu- 
nities were  contacted  simultaneously  and  for 
a  "subconference  call"  on  which  the  other 
13  were  reached  This  took  only  a  few 
minutes. 

CONFIDENTIAL  COMMUNICATION 

Another  deviation  from  routine  came  on 
Wednesday  when  while  Governor  Wills  was 
talking  with  newsm.en  and  others  during  a 
short  Interlude  between  interminable  con- 
ferences, an  Army  officer.  Just  arrived  by  Army 
airplane  from  Boston,  stepped  Into  the  execu- 
tive office  and.  saluting  briskly,  said. 

"Major  Query,  of  First  Corps  Area  head- 
quarters, sir,  bearing  In  per.i^on  a  confiden- 
tial communication  from  the  commanding 
officer." 

He  handed  the  Governor  a  document  whlci 
the  Governor  told  newsmen  was  of  a  military 
nature,  the  contents  of  which  he  could  not 
properly  dUulge  It  was  from  Brig  Gen 
Francis  Wilby,  commanding  officer  of  First 
Corps  Area  headquarters  at  Boston 

Governor  Wills  immediately  summoned 
Colonel  Campbell  to  hu  office,  conferences 
were  hi  Id  between  the  military  men.  and 
within  a  few  hour--  ca!K  were  being  sent  out 
to  11  of  the  12  companies  of  the  State  guard 
to  go  on  duty  proteclng  vital  points  of  na- 
tional defense  in  the  State  from  .sabotage. 

THANKS    AND    NO-THANKS    DEPARTMENT 

Orchids  To  the  girls  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  for  again  pointing  the 
way.  Nineteen  of  them  grouped  together  and 
agreed  to  contribute  from  their  salaries  $1 
every  semimonthly  pay  day— $2  a  month — 
for  the  purcha.<*e  of  a  defense  bond  each  pay 
day  (cost  $18  75  and  retirement  value  $25). 
Tirough  a  system  worked  out  by  tliemselves 
one  girl  would  receive  a  bond  each  pay  day 
through  their  contribution,  and  so  on  until 
all  had  been  the  recipients  of  bonds  upcn  the 
completion  of  their  carefully  evolved  pro- 
gram. Tlien  came  official  announcement  of 
the  program  for  periodic  pay-roll  deduction 
from  State  employees  on  voluntary  basis  for 
the  purchase  of  defense  bonds.  Although 
this  had  been  In  the  making  for  sometime, 
the  girls  had  not  known  It  So  now  they  are 
torn  between  their  inclination  to  carry  out 
their  original  Idea  and  their  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  their  concurrence  in  the  uni- 
versal plan  for  State  epiployees  is  desired. 
They  might,  of  course,  do  both,  and  would  If 
they  could  afford  It.  but  with  State  s;>larles 
static  while  living  costs  are  rising  some  are 
doubtful  if  they  ■-:<n.  They  are  now  ponder- 
ing which  plan  to  adopt  or  whetlier  to  go 
ahead  with  both.  Employees  of  the  Stale 
highway  department,  starting  a  similar  move 
later,  are  confrcnted  with  the  same  dilemma. 
•  ■  •  •  • 

A  TOUC         'nj^  AHEAD     NOT  A    LARK 

Civilian  d  ."i*  in  Vermont  certainly 
gained  tremenaous  Impetus  this  week,  the 
first  of  the  N./. Vffv's  Involvement  in  a  de- 
clared war  and  wars — real  shooting  wars  In 
whic'n  the  existence  and  way  of  life  of  the 
people  of  the  preen  Mountain  State,  as  well 
as  of  every  ot^er  1  of  the  48  States,  is  at  stake. 

The  spirit  In  which  Vermonters  are  facing 
the  grim  Issue  was  In  evidence  all  week  at 
the  State's  capital  At  the  gigantic  mass 
meeting  of  the  women  of  the  State  Wednes- 
day there  was  no  superficial  enthusiasm,  but 
rather  a  quiet  determination  to  do  their  lull 
part  in  bringing  victory  to  the  Nation.  Ap- 
plause punctuatcd^^e  remarks  of  speakers 
.ji  "     •  t  gci»Waiiy  the  audience  list- 
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ened  carefully  and  studiously  to  the  instruc- 
tions being  laid  before  them 

And  thL'-  was  the  same  attitude  manifested 
by  the  representatives  of  municipalities  who 
by  groups  attended  the  2-day  session  with 
the  State  council  of  safety  Thursday  and 
FYiday  Like  earnest  scholar?,  they  concen- 
trated upon  learning  their  lessons  and  learn- 
ing them  well.  Most  beneficial  results  were 
their  reward,  they  declared  afterward,  aver- 
ring that  the  Information  they  obtained  at 
the  meetings  could  not  have  been  so  well  Im- 
parted to  them  in  reams  of  written  com- 
munications 

All  out  for  defense! 
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District  of  Columbia  Gasoline  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THF  HOISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday    D.  c.  ":ber  19.  1941 


Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opF>osed  to  tlie  conference  report  which 
has  been  presented  on  H.  R.  5558  because 
the  report,  ■which  fixes  the  gasoline  tax 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  3  cents  per 
pallon.  is  unfair  to  those  people  v.'ho  pay 
Federal  taxes  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
By  this  report,  the  already  burdened  tax- 
payers of  the  several  States  have  to  pay 
a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  street  improve- 
ments in  the  District,  while  tlie  motorists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  pay  a  less  tax 
than  the  motorists  in  the  several  States 
are  required  to  pay.  However,  much  as 
I  am  oppKJsed  to  the  conference  report, 
I  will  not  object  to  its  approval  because 
we  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  slicht 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  2  cents  per  gallon 
to  3  cents  per  gallon,  and  that  1-cent 
increase  will  raise  approximately  $1,500,- 
000  annually  in  the  District,  which  will 
save  our  taxpayers  in  the  several  States 
the  burden  of  assuming  that  amount  of 
money  by  appropriations  for  street  and 
hichway  improvements. 

The  gasoline-tax  question  was  duly 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  two  bills. 
H.  R.  4549  was  introduced  by  me  in 
April  1941  and  H.  R  5307  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph i.  on  July  14.  1941.  The  hearings 
which  were  held  on  th(--e  two  bills,  and 
the  evidence  adduced  at  such  hrarines, 
will  enlighten  the  Mem.bers  and  the 
p>eople  of  the  Nation  on  this  subject.  The 
bill  now  under  consideration.  H  R.  5558, 
was  presented  after  the  so-called  White- 
hurst  plan  had  been  thoroughly  consid- 
ered, and  was  the  considered  result  of 
the  committee  after  the  hearings  were 
completed  on  the  two  bills  heretofore 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  manv  of  those  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  trucks,  busses,  and 
other  forms  of  transportation  which  are 
large  users  of  gasoline  and  oil,  ard  who 
operate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  any  increase  in 


the  pasohne  tax.  I  speak  especially  of 
the  Capital  Tiansit  Co.  at  this  point,  be- 
cause they  protested  acamst  any  increase 
in  the  gasoline  tax  in  the  Distnot  of 
Columbia.  That  company  proi'-stcd 
stronply  against  a  2-cer.t  increase  ol  that 
tax,  stating,  thiouph  its  agents,  that 
such  an  increase  would  co.«:t  that  com- 
pany annually  the  sum  oi  $120  000  The 
plea  of  that  company  wa.--  that  -lo  in- 
crease be  made.  b'Jt  il  any  increa.^e  wa^ 
to  be  considered  in  the  t-asohne  tax  that 
such  increase  be  limi'ed  to  a  l-.-ent  in- 
crease. That  plea  ha.-  been  fully  an- 
swered in  the  report  of  the  conferees. 
The  report  carries  an  increase  ol  just  1 
cent  per  gallon  tax  on  gasoline.  That 
increase,  slight  a«  it  is,  will  ra!.se  approxi- 
mately $1.500  000  annually,  and  it  will 
save  the  taxpayers  cl  cur  Nalum  from 
making  that  hupe  ccntnbuiion  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  n-.aintcnarce 
of  its  government.  Yet,  with  that  in- 
crease so  reported,  the  people  using  gaso- 
line in  the  District  will  pay  only  a  3- cent 
gasoline  tax.  which  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  States;  the  average  p;.<;oline 
tax  paid  in  the  several  States  i^  4  4  cents 
per  gallon. 

On  page  3  of  the  Poage  report,  whicli 
is  a  part  of  the  records  of  this  body,  we 
find  this  statement,  which  is  enlighten- 
ing: 

Referring  again  to  the  enclosed  statement' 
cf  highway  department  appropriations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  strictly  highway  activities  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  average  hiehway 
expenditures  in  the  period  from  1925  to 
1933.  •  •  •  Therefore,  the  average  for 
the  fiscal  years  1938  to  1941.  Inclusive,  Is 
about  the  same  as  the  period  from  1925  to 
1933 

This  is  of  great  interest  and  that  state- 
ment gives  us  an  answer  which  is  irref- 
utable. And,  by  referring  to  page  2, 
and  to  the  table  appended  to  the  Burton 
report.  No.  908,  which  was  made  t}y  the  . 
Senate  District  Committee  on  H  R  5558. 
we  find  that  more  than  $2,000,000  was 
transferred  annually  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  gasoline  road  fund.  The 
Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$6,000,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  and  other  appropriations  have  bten 
made  which  will  directly,  or  indirectly, 
inure  tc  the  benefit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  notably  a  very  recent  appio- 
priation  of  $2,500,000  for  highway  pur- 
poses, which  was  presented  as  a  defense 
necessity.  i 

On  page  2  of  the  Burton  report,  above 
cited,  we  find  the  following  illuminating 
statement: 

Due  to  the  limited  amount  of  these  appro- 
priations (referriiig  to  highway  appropna- 
tlons)  they  have  been  insufficient  for  at  least 
the  last  7  years  to  provide  for  the  major 
cptralions  on  the  highways  of  tlie  District, 
which  have  been  Increasingly  necessary  to 
meet,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demands  cf  motor-vehicle  traffic. 
As  a  result  while  the  automobile  users  of  tie 
District  have  been  enjoying  a  rate  of  gasoline 
tax  equal  to  abcut  one-half  cf  the  average 
rate  of  gasoline  tax  In  the  United  States,  they 
have  failed  to  make  major  Improvements  in 
their  highways  which  the  Increasing  traffic 
has  demanded 


This   record   discloses,    in   brief,   that 
from  1925,  the  date  of  the  estahiishmeijt 
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of  this  gasoline  tax,  to  1933  it  lacked  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000  a  year  of  meeting 
the  highway  rtquirem  -nts  in  the  District. 
We  must  remember  that  the  population 
has  Increased  in  tiie  city  of  Washington 
since  that  time.  In  1937  a  new  revenue 
act  was  pa.ssed  for  the  District  and  under 
that  act  fees  aggregating  approximately 
$1,000,000  were  collected  on  motor-vehicle 
registration.  Almost  immediately  there- 
after there  -vas  transferred  to  this  fund 
charges  which  almost  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  entire  fund  so  collected,  and 
I  refer  to  the  item  of  approximately 
$530,000  for  u>e  of  police  in  traffic  serv- 
ice, the  cost  and  expense  of  the  Deparf- 
ment  of  Vehicles  and  Traffic  which 
amounetd  to  approximately  $300,000,  in 
the  cost  of  maintaining  parking  areas  in 
streets  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $130,- 
000.  Therefore  those  charges  asainst 
that  fund  total  approximately  $960,000. 
Therefore,  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  that  the  same  revenue 
was  available  for  strictly  hiehway  im- 
provements, during  the  years  1938  lo 
1941.  inclusive,  that  had  been  available 
during  the  years  1925  to  1933. 

This  is  abundant  proof  that  a  2-cent 
gasoline  tax  will  not,  in  normal  times, 
maintain   the   highway  program   in   the 
District  of  Columbia.     It  was  short  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000  each  year  in  the 
years   1925  to   1933,  when  the  city  was 
much  smaller  than  it  now  is.    Wi;r  the 
defense  program  upon  us.  and  with  the 
huge   population   which   has   ceni.ralized 
here,   it   is  impossible  for  this  highway 
program  to  be  carried  on  with  the  pres- 
ent gasoline  tax.    Our  people  in  the  sev- 
eral States  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  more  tax.  so  the  Federal  appropri- 
ations may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  District  pay  a  much 
less  tax  than  our  own  people  back  home. 
This  District  problem  is  primarily  their 
own  problehi.  and  it  is  so  glaringly  un- 
fair for  our  people  to  be  called  upon  to 
bend  their  backs  and  pay  more  tax  into 
the  Federal  Treasury,  so  appropriations 
may  be  made  to  aid  the  District  in  main- 
taining  its   highways   and   streets,   and 
other  governmental  functions,  while  the 
favored  people  who  reside  in  the  Di-strict 
pay   a    lower   tax    than    any  other   large 
city  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  process  of 
reasoning    by   which   we   may   conclude 
that  a  3-cent  gasoline  tax  in  the  District 
will  meet  the  proposed  Whit'^hurst  plan, 
as  is  now  provided  in  H.  R.  5558,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  meet  the  current  street 
and  highway  needs  in  the  Ehstrict,    The 
Whitohurst  plan,  under  the  gasoline- tax 
provided  in  the  pending  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  other  body,  will  require  from  10 
to    12    years    for    completion.      If    the 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
House,  which  provided   for  an  increase 
of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline,  thus 
making  the  gasohne  tax  in  the  sum  of  4 
cents  per  gallon  in  the  District,  had  been 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  then  the  so- 
called  Whitehurst  plan  would  be  com- 
pleted in  approximately  8  years;   or  if 
that  term  should  be  extended,  that  in- 
crease would  compel  the  residents  in  the 
District,  and  those  buying  gasoline  here. 
to  pay  their  own  way.  and  not  call  upon 
the  people  of  Indiana.  Texas.  South  Car- 
olina, Florida,  and  all  other  States,  to 


make  their  annual  ccntnbution  to  th- 
District  of  Columbia.  Our  people  in  the 
several  States  maintain  their  own  G:v- 
ernment;  if  they  need  additional  im- 
provements they  increase  the  'axfs  in 
order  to  meet  it;  they  do  nor  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  other  unit  of  government,  to  make 
a  contribution  to  aid  them.. 

Recently  the  Chicago  Tribune,  of  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  referred  to  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  "tax  eaters  and 
tax  dcdsers"  in  it.s  reference  to  H.  R. 
5558  and  its  purposes.  The  people,  gen- 
erally. throu.£:hout  the  entire  Nation  are 
highly  incensed  at  the  dem.and.>  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  grearcr  aid  by 
way  of  Federal  appropriations.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  Di.strict  to  put  Us  house  in 
order  on  the  question  of  taxes,  and  when 
the  District  pays  its  fair  share  of  taxes, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  taxe.>  paid  by 
our  people  at  home,  in  the  several  States. 
then  if  there  is  any  deficit  our  people  will 
not  complain  about  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  aid  in  meeting  the  requirements, 
but  until  there  is  a  parity  or  equality 
in  tax  payments  by  the  residents  of  the 
District  and  with  those  of  the  several 
States,  our  people  will  senou.sly  object 
to  all  other  and  further  appropriations 
made  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
governmental  purposes.  It  is  time  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  meet  its  own 
problems,  as  our  people  at  home  are 
compelled  to  meet  their  problems  and 
to  pay  their  own  bills. 


Increase  Beet  Acreage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF    NORTH    DAKOT.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 


Saturday.  December  20,  1941 


RESOLUTION    ADOPTED    BY    RED    RIVER 
VALLEY  BEET  GROWLERS'  ASSGCIATrON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  by  the 
House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Red  River  Valley  Beet 
Growers'  Association  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.,  asking  that  Congress  adopt  leg-' 
islation  permitting  an  increase  in  beet- 
sugar  acreage.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wherea.s  we  are  an  organization  of  some 
584  resident  farmers  in  the  Red  River  Valley 
of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  who  devote 
a  substantial  part  of  our  operations  to  the 
raisin?  of  sugar  beets,  a  crop  which  works 
perfectly  into  our  system  of  rotations,  and 
the  byproducts  of  which  are  es.-ential  to  cur 
beef  and  sheep  feeding  and  dalrving  indus- 
tries; and 

Whereas  su^ar  beets  have  been  our  most 
reliable  cash  crop  over  a  period  of  vear.?.  yield- 
ing a  satisfactory  margin  of  proftt  under  the 
present  relationship  between  production  costs 
and  the  market  price  of  sugar— when  we  are 
afforded  reasonable  protection  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  cheap  labor  In  competitive  off- 
shore areas— due  largely  to  our  ability  to  op- 
erate on  comparatively  large  units  of  highly 


fertile,  n  ;         -;ted,  level  land  which  permits 
moderately    icw-cost   field   operations;    and 

Wherfa$  we  have  nearly  unlimited  acreage 
of  higWy  productive  arable  soils  now  idle  or 
producing:  surplus  cereal  crops  under  the 
ownership  and  management  of  farmers  who 
have  long. expressed  an  active  desire  for  more 
than  75.0^0  acres  cf  new  beet  plantings  In 
addition  to  the  26.000  acres  that  are  now- 
normally  planted  to  beets:  ard 

Whereas  through  the  use  of  improved  cul- 
tural practices  we  now  produce  a  district 
average  of  about  12  tons  of  beets  per  acre  with 
a  5-year  sugar  content  average  of  16.2  per- 
cent, and  reasonable  employment  of  the  pro- 
ductive ^pacity  of  the  Eed  River  Valley 
would  Increase  Its  annual  sugar  output  by 
more  than  150.000  short  tons;  and 

Whcreaaj  our  country  is  at  present  depend- 
ent upon  off-shore  areas  for  mere  than  70  ' 
percent  o<  our  normal  sugar  requirements, 
and  undet  the  existing  war  emergency  we 
are  again  faced  with  an  almost  certain  de- 
ficiency oC  many  hundred  thousands  of  tons 
in  sugar  eupplles  for  civilian  end  military 
use.  not  including  a  possible  million  tens  for 
conversion  into  alcohol;  and 

Whereas  our  production  cannot  be  Increased 
without  parallel  provision  for  additional  proc- 
essing facilities  which  must  be  based  upon 
the  reasonable  prospect  of  long-time  opera- 
tion to  watrant  the  capital  investment;  and 

Whereas  a  2-  or  3-year  emergency  suspen- 
sion of  any  restrictive  quota  system  would  be 
without  effect  in  our  area  because  we  lack 
adequate  processing  facilities,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  cannct  be  Justified  under  a 
temporary  program:  and 

Whereas  we  emphatically  hold  to  the  basic 
principle  ef  the  primary  right  of  American 
agriculture  and  labor  to  supply  the  American 
market  to  the  extent  of  their  abilltv.  and 
we  assert  that  the  ratio  of  employment  of 
American  labor  is  16  to  1  in  favor  of  domesti- 
cally produced  sugars  as  in  comparison  with 
imported  mw  sugars:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Red  River  Valley  Beet 
Growers'  Association,  in  annual  convention 
assembled  at  Grand  Forks.  N  Dak.,  on  this 
13th  day  of  December  1941,  do  hereby  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Staites  of  America,  in  order  to  assure 
a  more  adequate  and  reliable  supplv  of  sugar 
for  domestic  consumption  and  military  use 
enact  l-gislatlon  that  will  provide  an  estab- 
lished policy  with  substantially  increased 
quotas  fof  domestic  beet-sugar  producers, 
and  that  such  increases  be  maintained  ever 
a  period  of  sufficient  duration  to  Justify  the 
building  ol  the  processing  plants  required 
In  the  Red  River  Valley:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Member  of  the 
congressioaal  delegations  from  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota,  and  that  copies  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secitetary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  each  State,  and  to  such  other  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials,  and  Individuals  as 
may  be  Interested. 
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Blotting  Out  Tax  Revenue 
I  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON   WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF   MI5S0tJSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Sativ-day,  December  20,  1941 


tiYi 


STATEMENT    OF    M.AVOP^    WIIII^M    D 
BECKER    OF  ST    LOUIS,  MO. 


Mr.  PLOESER.    Mi.  Speaker,  in  order 
that  It  might  be  better  understood  just 
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how  to  many  communities  are  sharing 
in  the  defense  t  ;rri'  ::  1  have  asked  the 
Honorable  William  D.  Bt-cker.  mayor  of 
the  city  of  St.  Lcuis,  tc  send  to  me  a 
copy  of  the  tran.'^cript  of  a  recent  radio 
program.  Through  tht  fin»^  public-serv- 
it5e  spirit  of  radio  station  KMOX  in  St. 
Louis,  the  city  of  St.  Lcuis  makes  a  radio 
report  to  the  citizens  once  monthly.  This 
Is  a  ?pl«»ndid  policy  and  both  radio  sta- 
tion K^!OX  and  Mayor  Becker  are  to  be 
comp"..:i,t,nted  for  it. 

New.  many  defense  efforts  have  been 
located  in  St.  L/oins;  these  efforts,  agen- 
cies, or  projects  create  local  problems. 
One  such  problem  is  the  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nue. St.  Louis  is  not  alone.  Nor  are  we 
In  St.  Loui«:  complaining.  Instead  we  are 
hoping  that  many  of  these  efforts  which 
are  under  Federal  Government  owner- 
ship now  will — after  the  F>eace  is  won — 
revert  to  privat-e  ownership. 

Quoting  Mayor  Becker,  of  St.  Louis, 
should  provoke  your  thinking: 

Incidentally  1  wonder  if  the  majority  of  our 
cittzerLE  know  that  while  costs  are  rising  the 
citys  revenue  is  going  down?  You  all  recall 
the  Mart  Buildmg  was  purchased  by  the  Gcv- 
emment  last  summer  as  an  Army  medical 
center.  All  of  us  are  glad  St  Louis  was 
chosen  for  this  great  center,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  with  the  Mart  Building  no«  Gov- 
ernment property  the  city  no  longer  receives 
the  $30,734  in  taxes  on  it  which  formerly  came 
annually  to  the  city  and  echools  And  the 
Carr  Square  and  Clinton  Peabody  housing 
projects — nearly  $25,000  less  taxes  per  year — 
plus-  income  lost  en  1.184  properties  the  city 
has  just  bad  to  take  over  for  delinquent  taxtE 
The  same  thing  applies  tc  the  small-anns 
plant — 85  acres  of  city  property  now  auto- 
matically removed  from  the  city  ta»  rcUi  at 
an  esUmated  annual  decrease  of  nearly  $50  000 
In  city  and  schocl  taxes.  And  again  the  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  area  on  the  river  iront — 
nearly  $142,000  in  city  and  school  taxes 
stopped  when  that  area  became  Gcvernment 
property.  Then,  eta  you  all  knew,  the  ciga- 
rette tax.  with  Its  nearly  $800,000  ot  annual 
revenue  to  the  city  was  not  renewed  by  this 
administration  We  aren't  reciting  all  this  to 
merely  complain  of  our  troubles,  but  to  let 
you.  the  stockholders  in  this  city  of  ours, 
know  some  of  the  problems  we  hsve  to  face 
Then,  with  your  understanding,  well  be  better 
able  to  work  these  problems  out  together. 
And  we  are  working  en  them  The  city?  ex- 
penses already  have  been  cut  $115  794  under 
the  estimated  figures  for  the  first  7  months 
of  1941. 


United  We  Stand 


EXTENSION   OF   RFM.*.P.K? 

r  f 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

(   F     r  t  NN-^  V'_\.^N1.* 

IN    TriF   ^E>'--\TE   CF   1 ITE   UNITED  STATES 


Mondr.y    jycernber  22,  1941 


ADDHP^S  OF  HCON    JAMES  J   DA\TS,  OF 
FENNSYI VANIA 


Mr      DAVIS      Ml      P.-esident     I    a  :>: 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  m 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  on 
the  Farm  and  H  tm?  Hotir  a^  Radio  City, 
New  York  December  20.  1941,  entitled 
"United  We  Stand.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
war  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  time  bae  come  for  plain  talking  We 
must  net  hide  ci:r  thoughts  behind  words 

The  one  greatest  need  cf  all  of  ue  is  national 
unity.  We  mtist  think,  plan.  work,  and  act 
together  Anything  lew  than  this  is  death 
and  destruction  for  us  and  all  that  we  hold 
dear     We  must  cooperate  or  perifh 

The  enemy  has  Invaded  cur  ocean  borders 
and  ba£  attacked  our  territorial  cutports. 
The  e  lemy  ha?  struck  violently  and  without 
warning.  The  enemy  has  prcfi-ed  from 
trea  hery  and  deceit.  We  have  suSered  a 
major  naval  disaster  In  the  Pacific.  And 
overnight  all  cf  this  has  brought  such  unity 
to  America  as  we  have  not  known  in  many  a 
year  We  have  been  stabbed  wide  awake  and 
we  have  come  up  prcud  and  strong  and  united. 

Now  that  the  crisis  is  upen  us.  I  feel  sure 
labor  will  do  Its  full  shai.  in  national  de- 
fense. Amenrans  are  loyal  and  American 
workers  are  an  inseparable  part  of  all  the 
rest  cf  us  You  can  count  on  every  loyal 
American  and  every  real  American  worker  to 
do  his  full  duty  Ir  the  present  cnsiF  Work 
stoppages  have  no  place  new  This  is  no 
time  tc  quarre'  and  quibble  over  contracts. 
Th  s  16  10  tune  tc  fiddle  while  Rome  burns 
With  the  disaster  «h;ch  has  befallen  us  ;u  the 
Pacific,  and  With  every  hour  bringing  enemies 
closer  tt  our  shores,  we  must  stand  united 
and  we  must  keep  working  We  shall  have 
to  have  three  working  shifts  every  day  and  In 
same  Instanots  we  shall  have  to  work  7  days 
a  week 

Every  strike  or  work  stoppage  will  now  be 
interpreted  ty  the  American  pubhc  as  the 
work  of  an  enemy.  For  it  will  be  said  and 
no  one  can  deny  it  that  every  day  lost  from 
work  through  strikes  is  a  day  s  gain  for  the 
enemy  And  it  will  be  said  that  those  who 
stop  work  to  strike  are  doing  so  at  the  in- 
stance of  tiie  enemy.  Certainly  labor  does 
not  want  to  accept  any  such  responsibility. 
The  only  way  to  avoid'  It  Is  a  cessation  of 
strikes  thrtugh  voluntary  agreement  Forced 
labor  is  weak:  volurtary  labor  is  strong.  The 
present  crisis  demands  the  full  force  of  vol- 
untary labor  at  maximum  eflSciency 

We  must  not  new  discount  the  difficulties 
which  lie  before  us.  We  must  not  minimize 
the  forces  that  cpp>ose  us:  they  reach  around 
the  world  and  are  found  at  every  point  of 
the  compms*  We  should  now  fully  realize 
that  defeat  will  bring  complete  subjugation 
of  otir  all  tc  an  enemy  that  has  long  regarded 
the  l-'nlted  States  as  the  greatest  pnze  pos- 
sible to  win  through  force  We  have  the 
mineral  resources  that  ■'he  enemy  wants. 
We  have  the  factories  the  raw  materials,  the 
gold,  and  precious  technical  developments. 
All  these  the  enemy  wants  And  do  not  for- 
get that  our  men  our  wc-men  and  cur  chil- 
dren can  be  subjected  to  slavery  as  truly  as 
are  the  enslav^j  populations  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia  now  under  Axis  con- 
trol Take  my  word  for  It.  if  American  labor 
gives  encouragement  to  any  such  defeat  the 
black  stain  of  it  will  never  be  forgotten  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  that  those  who  work 
because  they  have  homes  and  loved  ones 
here  will  ever  want  to  be  ccunted  among 
the  enemy 

I  have  spoken  cf  the  respon.elbility  of  labor. 
It  should  t)e  said— and  I  wish  to  say  it  as 
forcefully  eis  possible — that  management  has 
an  equal  responsibility  Labor's  rieht  to 
strike  is  labors  right  to  bargain  and  if  labor 
IS  fi>^ked  to  forego  its  bargaining  power,  fair 
play  dem.ands  that  management  shall   take 


the  initiative  in  bringing  to  the  council  table 
all  problems  which  mutually  concern  labor 
and  industry  Thi?  is  not  the  time  to  do 
away  with  mediation.  corcsUiatlon,  and  vol- 
untary arbitration.  It  Is  thf  time  when  these 
agencies  should  be  strengthened  and  their 
practical  use  encoumged.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  m-ant  the  workgrs  tc  have  every- 
thing that  is  justly  theirs.  They  do  not  want 
Justice  now  advanced  at  the  point  of  a  bay-  . 
onet  or  at  the  emergency  cf  strikes  The  way 
to  meet  these  needs  Is  through  conference 
methods  and  the  best  assurance  that  labor 
will  do  Its  part  is  that  management  shall  take 
leadership  in  promoting  collective  agreement 
In  free  and  voluniary  ways.  I  hcpe  this  will 
prcve  to  be  cne  of  the  benefits  which  we  may 
be  able  to  salvage  cut  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties 

This  Is  the  Christmas  tlrtie  The  spirit  of 
good  will  is  more  abundant  at  This  peason  of 
the  year  than  at  any  ether  time  Let  us  new 
apply  that  spirit  nf  good  will  to  work,  our 
national  problems  and  all  that  we  dc  Good 
will  is  our  most  certain  assurance  of  full  pro- 
duction, national  salety.  and  complete  cccp- 
eration.  Good  will  is  the  basis  of  national 
unity 

Addressing  myself  particularly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange.  Americas  oldest  larm 
organization,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
Where  the  farmers  of  the  country  stand  in 
this  time  of  national  peril.  It  was  the  f.-irm- 
ers  who  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
established  the  independence  cf  the  tJnitrd 
States  In  everv  emergency  with  which  we 
have  been  confronted  since  then,  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  have  been  true  to  the  spirit  of  1776 

E>unng  the  first  World  War  our  farmers 
were  tireed  to  produce  to  the  utmost.  One 
tJf  om-  Sloans  was.  "Food  will  win  the  w.'ir  ' 
The  response  to  the  appeal  was  raaciuficent 
Not  only  did  our  farmers  produce  n.cre  t  )od 
per  man  during  that  en.ereency  l.*::'.;.  wa- 
ever  grown  before  m  a  similar  space  c  1  time. 
but  they  did  their  full  share  of  fiehtme. 
Fully  one -fourth  of  the  4  XiC' 000  er-  .:n  m 
our  armed  forces  during  '.he  first  %V  r.c.  Wbr 
came  from  the  tarn: 

In  the  present  emerge:. cy  the  farmers  are 
again  being  told  that  food  will  win  the  war 
and  wiite  the  peace.  We  ail  know  that  the 
farmers  will  do  their  full  part,  anc  dc  it 
cheerfully  and  Irvf-l  v  Ii.  return,  tney 
sh3Uid  receive  fair  a:,c.  eci.  w^^'ie  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  G.,>%'%mme:.t.  and.  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  they  ."-hwuld 
be  protected  against  the  shocks  of  po.-i-wrir 
readjustments 

I  have  voted  for  every  appropriation  for 
national  defense  for  use  hete  and  abroad  and 
^all  continue  to  do  so  We  mtisi  rtaiize 
that  as  we  are  putting  out  money  into  war 
activities  some  measure  of  sacrifice  will  be 
required  of  all  of  us  Many  things  to  v».hich 
we  are  accustomed  we  shall  nt  \  giVe  up  w.th 
a  willing  spirit  We  should  find  as  much 
pleasure  growing  out  of  these  luxuries  as  we 
have  found  in  crowing  m'o  th<;m 

We  have  more  tc  lo&e  in  this  coun'rv  thb:. 
we  did  in  any  emergency  time  of  •'he  paf-: — 
mere  pe<  pie.  more  gold,  more  t.-.ct^r  e-  in  >re 
farm  surpluw'S.  and  more  tech:.:  .oc  ra;  im- 
provements. If  we  los*  ou:  •.reatuief  no-*' 
we  shall  have  lost  the  grf-ate^t  pr.ze  the  wcrld 
has  cvtr  known  We  cannct  afiord  tc  hold 
our  worth,  our  resources,  or  our  sake  :::  the 
stability  of  the  world  lightly 

We  must  not  talk  about  Ids'-  o:  er.ttrtam 
the  thought. 

United  we  stand.  United  wc  are  free 
United  we  shall  win  the  Victory  We  f!  all 
win  the  war.  We  shall  win  the  pea-e  And 
we  shall  win  such  national  unity  as  we  have 
never  known  before.  All  cf  thi.^  is  possible 
through  work  and  cooperation  L^t's  all  get 
together  and  every  one  of  u?  dc  his  very  best 
for  this  great  land  that  has  given  lt£  very 
best  to  us. 
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Economic  Mobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  December  22.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   HON    JESSE  JONES,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE 


Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  theie  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Hon.  Jesse 
Jone.s.  Secre  ary  of  Commerce,  under  the 
headline  "All-out  economic  mobilization 
must  come  in  1942,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Wa.shington  Daily  News  today. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
December  22    19411 

Commerce  Secret  .art  Looks  Ahe.ad:  All-Otjt 
Economic  Mobilization  Must  Come  in  1942. 
Says  Jones 

(By  Jefse  Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  greatest  struggi- 
In  all  history  In  defense  of  everthlng  we 
cherish.  We  are  resolved  to  destroy  once  and 
for  all  the  ruthless  aggressors  who  are  warring 
against  us  with  the  avowed  Intention  of  en- 
slaving us  and  of  sweeping  away  our  Institu- 
tions and  customs  founded  on  freedom. 

We  will  accomplish  the  enemy's  destruction 
by  the  weight  of  our  armaments,  wielded  by 
cur  own  fighting  forces  and  by  those  of  our 
Allies. 

Before  that  can  happen  on  a  decisive  scale 
In  this  world  struggle,  however,  the  flood 
of  all  the  war  machines  needed  for  the  Job 
must  be  provided  by  the  Nation's  economic 
forces.  Consequently  It  Is  of  the  most  vital 
Importance  for  aU  of  us  to  comprehend  the 
sweeping,  total  character  of  the  mobilization 
new  under  way — economic  as  well  as  military. 
In  this  total  mcbllizatlon  every  adult  Ameri- 
can can  and  should  play  r\  part. 

Important  beginnings  to  economic  mobili- 
zation were  made  In  1941.  Four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  persons  are  already  en- 
gaged on  the  economic  front.  This  meant 
an  increase  of  3,000.000  (defense  workers)  in 
the  past  year 

CROWING    INDUSTRY 

Another  step  taken  in  1941  toward  pro- 
ducing the  war  machines  we  shall  use  to 
sma^h  our  enemies  was  to  make  the  largest 
addition  on  record  to  the  country's  productive 
plant  and  equipment.  During  the  year 
$8,500,000,000  in  new  equipment  and  $3,600,- 
000,000  worth  of  new  plants  were  added. 

By  the  beginning  of  1942  the  arms  industry, 
broadly  considered,  will  be  no  less  than  third 
In  size  of  all  American  Industries;  by  the  end 
of  the  coming  year  It  should  certainly  rank 
first, 

RATIONING   COMING 

Clearly  the  prime  objective  of  our  economic 
mobilization  is  to  provide  such  a  crushing 
superiority  of  armaments  that  the  enemys 
greatest  efforts  will  be  overpowered. 

None  of  us,  as  producers,  shall  withhold 
his  hand  from  this  sweeping  mobilization  of 
cur  productive  strength.  As  it  proceeds,  the 
country's    aggregate   output   In   the   coming 


year  will  move  ahead.  Since  mo.=t  of  ir  will 
flew  into  war  materials,  we  sliail,  as  con- 
sumers, have  to  adjust  ourselves  tc  the  ration- 
ing of  scarce  articles. 

Let  us,  however,  take  comfcrt  in  the  cer- 
tainty that,  with  our  unparalleled  national 
strength  so  dedicated  to  victcry.  thi.s  great 
Nation  will  decisively  win  the  struggle  so 
brutally  thrust  upon  it. 


Inflation  and  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 


Monday.  December  22.  1941 


EDITORIAL  BY  W    A   MACPHERSOX 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  present  time  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation  and  price  control  are 
receiving  the  attention  of  Congro-ss  and 
the  country.  I  know  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  welcome  all  the  construc- 
tive thinking  and  information  that  can 
be  made  available  on  the  subject.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  timely  observation  with  respect  to  i: 
by  W.  A.  Macpherson  appearins:  in  the 
Lamar  Daily  News,  of  Lamar,  Coio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  KfcoRD, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lamar   (Cole  )   Daily  News] 

MARK  StJLLIVAN  ON  PARITY  PRICE 

(By  W  A,  Macpherson) 
A  columnist  is  a  ready  writer  for  a  se-nes  of 
newspapers.  He  is  a  professor  of  things  In 
general  No  subject  is  beyond  his  ability  to 
write  about,  whether  or  net  he  1?  capable  of 
understanding  it 

Mark  Sullivan  is  a  columnist  and  a  famous 
one.  I  don't  know  how  many  m^  tropclitan 
papers  publish  his  column,  btjt  the  name  is 
legion.  The  folic  wing  is  one  of  Mark's  wise 
sayings  about  parity  prices  for  farm  products: 
"Actually  wages  are  going  ud  as  everybody 
knows— going  up  rapidly  Since  they  are  left 
free  to  go  up.  they  arc  practically  certain  to 
continue  to  go  up  under  existing  conditions. 
Consequently  the  price  of  what  the  farmer 
buys  must  go  up.  And  consequently  the  price 
of  farm  crops  must  go  up — parry  pnces  must 
go  up. 

"Observ-;  what  happens  It  is  a  vicious 
circle  in  fi'-e  segments." 

Then  Mark  specifies,  but  I'll  give  only  the 
general  conclusion.  The  price  of  farm  crops 
goes  up,  labor  g^ts  more  wages,  the  price  of 
W  at  the  farmiT  buys  goes  up.  pantv  prices 
go  up,  the  law  says  it  must  be  cine  and  the 
vicious  circle  begins  again" 

E^'idently  Mark  thinks  prosperity  is  l:qu;d: 
that  it  rises  automatically  and  immediately 
to  an  equal  level  for  all  economic  factors  of 
the  Nation,  if  not,  it  can  be  made  liquid  by 
law. 

He  does  not  understand  that  there  are  two 
policies  in  the  United  States  pertaining  to  the 
returns  from  wages  and  services:  One  for 
Industry  (which  includes  labor),  sure,  safe, 
and  secure,  supported  by  congressional  legis- 


lation and  protected  by  commissions,  boards, 
and  adminfctration;  one  for  agriculture.  In- 
definite, shifting,  and  Inadequate,  controlled 
by  the  bo.irtds  of  trade — an  Irresponsible  pri- 
vate instri4tlon  having  no  Interest  in  farm 
prosperity  $nd  opposed  to  parity  prices. 

Recently  Secretary  Morgenthau,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  said  in  a  speech  that 
the  evil  of  inflation  stemmed  from  the  in- 
creased prices  of  farm  products  and  that  all 
surpluses  should  be  thrown  on  the  market  to 
reduce  these  prices.  Prices  of  farm  products 
soon  after  fell  on  the  board  of  trade  from 
10  to  20  percent;  yet  the  wages,  profits,  and 
costs  of  services  for  Industry  steadily  and 
continuously  increased. 

But  let  Us  assume  that  there  were  no 
changes  in  prices  of  farm  products  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  trade. 

A  few  motiths  ago  the  83-percent  parity  for 
wheat  deterhiined  about  90  cents  a  bushel  In 
our  community.    At  that  time  $1  of  that 

wheat  monfly  would  buy  a  certain  amount  of 
goods  and  ^^rvices  Today  those  same  goods 
and  service^  cost  the  farmer  $1  20.  That  la 
his  parity  dollar  from  his  wheat  is  worth  only 
83  cents,  iVith  the  continuous  increase  of 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services  he  buys,  there 
l3  a  continuous  decrease  of  the  value  of  the 
parity  dollat.  The  farmer  can't  keep  up  with 
the  processlfcn.  He  cannot  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment a  (iontinuously  increasing  bounty  to 
keep  his  dollar  worth  100  cents.  So  long  as 
wages,  services,  freight  rates,  and  profits  con- 
tinue to  increase,  farm  prices,  farm  parity, 
farm  prosperity  will  trail  after  them  in  vain. 

True,  Congress  grudgingly  appropriates  an- 
nually aroutid  $1,000,000,000  as  a  benefit  to 
the  farmers,  but  that  billion  is  a  bagatelle 
compared  v<lth  the  many  billions  that  Con- 
gress by  legislation  has  enabled  industry  and 
labor  to  annually  exact  directly  from  the  con- 
sumers, of  ^'hcm  the  farmers  are  an  impor- 
tant part. 

No  doubt  there  Is  a  vicious  circle,  but  the 
farmer  Is  Qot  in  It.  His  finished  products 
become  the  raw  material  for  industry  and 
labor  to  process,  package,  trr.nsport,  and 
merchandise,  at  high  wages,  profits,  and  costs 
of  service.  Then  the  Bureau  o!  Statistics  of 
the  Departnlient  of  Labor  reports  an  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Labor  d>>mands  higher 
wages  because  of  the  Increase  of  the  cost  of 
living  actually  initiated  by  Itself.  Manu- 
factiu-c  transportation,  and  business  charge 
more  for  their  goods  and  services.  The  cost 
of  living  rtgpln  is  increased,  and  the  devil's 
dance  goes  on,  with  the  farmer  not  partici- 
pating. In  fact,  during  much  of  the  period 
the  prices  ol  farm  products  have  been  caused 
to  fluctuate  by  the  board  of  trade  with  no 
reference  to  the  farmer's  cost  of  living. 

No.  prosperity  is  not  liquid.  If  prosperity 
were  liquid,  rising  and  falling  with  equal 
benefit  to  each  economic  factor.  Inflation  or 
deflation  would  be  harmless,  because  there 
would  be  economic  Justice. 

Also,  Brother  Mark  will  have  to  learn  that 
untU  Congress  legislates  for  the  farmers 
pow>.-r  equitable  with  that  legislated  for  man- 
ufacture, transportation,  business,  and  labor, 
so  that  they  can  determine  for  themselves 
their  own  Juet  wage  scale,  neither  parity  pay- 
ments nor  Gie  board  of  trade  will  solve  the 
farm  problem. 

"It  is  a  low  benefit."  savs  Emerson,  "to  give 
me  something;  it  Is  a  high  benefit  to  enable 
me  ic  do  sottiething  for  myself." 

The  appropriations  made  by  Congress  di- 
rectly to  the  farmers  have  kept  many  of  thtm 
from  sheer  destitution.  Tliey  have  not  been 
and  cannot  be,  a  high  benefit.  I  look  upon 
them  simply  as  an  Infinitively  small  restitu- 
tion of  the  many  billions  of  which  the  farm- 
ers have  been  deprived  during  the  past  20 
year?  by  unjUst.  unconstitutional  power  leg- 
islated by  Congress  favoring  Industry  and 
business. 
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Basis  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

(  F    NT  A    HAMPSHOil 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  D-.ccn.bcr  22,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  NEW  YORK  HERALD 
tribunt: 


Mr.  BRIDGES.     M: .  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  todays  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  entitled  "The  Basis  of 
Price  Control." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

THK  BASIS  OF  PKICE  CONTROL 

The  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
computed  a  poll  just  before  the  cutbre-nk  of 
war  this  month  to  determine  how  Anaeiicans 
as  a  whole  felt  about  setting  up  an  over-aU 
ceiling  which  would  apply  tc  wages  as  well  as 
prices.  This  showed  that  approximately  70 
percent  of  those  having  an  opinion  favored 
the  proposal.  No  one  would  suggest  that  this 
poll  should  be  construed  as  a  mandate  to 
Congress  to  adopt  an  American  version  of 
the  over-all  control  plan  recently  Introduced 
m  Canada.  Price  control  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem; the  average  person  cannot  weigh  Its 
technical  details,  and  the  chief  importance 
of  the  poll  is  its  Indicaticr.  of  the  reaainess 
of  the  American  people  tc  submit  to  regula- 
tion of  the  Canadian  type. 

But  if  the  man  in  the  street  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  thought  through  the  argu- 
ments for  the  Canadian  plan,  what  if  to  be 
said  of  Mr  Leon  Henderson's  explanation 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  his  oppositicn  to  it?  "Wages." 
declared  Mr  Henderson,  "are  income,  while 
this  bill  applies  cv.l\  xc  commodities  11  ycu 
are  going  to  incii:  ;(  ■»  ees.  you  would  also 
logically  have  to  include  dividends,  interest, 
salaries,  and  the  income  cl  the  self-emplir-yed. 
such  as  lawyers  and  doctors." 

T^  begin  with,  the  distinction  d^a■R^l  by 
M.'  }^-nderson  t>etween  prices  and  wages  is  of 
purely  academic  interest  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  question.  'What  are  the  areas  of  po- 
tential Inflation  that  rtquire  control?"  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  fa^m  prices  and 
wages.  The  extreme  giin  in  the  whriesale 
price  index  of  the  Btireiu  of  Labor  Statistics 
since  August  31.  1939,  has  been  23  5  percent, 
but  food  prices  as  a  group  have  risen  36  per- 
cent and  farm  prices  46  percent  In  the  same 
period  factory  pay  roUs  have  risen  by  no  less 
thnn  83  percent 

•V^hether.  a?  Mr  Henderson  suggests,  in 
putting  a  limit  lu  wag<'s  "you  would  have  to 
Include  dividends.  Interest,,  salaries,  and  the 
incomes  of  •  •  •  doctors  and  lawyers" 
might  be  dcmcnstrabl?,  but  certainly  it  is 
r  t  self-evident.  The  situation  with  respect 
to  dividends,  fcr  exampiL  B4A?rs  from  that  in 
factory  pay  envelopes  i:^»sFral  respects.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rls(  of  inccme  from  this 
source  has  been  very  mcdeet  compared  with 
that  in  factory  pay  rolls.  In  the  second 
place,  dividends  come  cut  of  profits,  and  war 
profits  are  already  largely  recapturab:~a 
through  the  exccss-pr<  fits  tax  and  the  in- 
creases In  normal  and   surtaxes  of   the  last 


year  or  two,  b  process  which,  it  Is  generally 
admitted,  will  prcbably  go  a  good  deal  further 
as  the  war  goes  on  In  the  third  place,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  recipient  uf  dividends  Is 
an  income-tax  payer  himself,  whUe  the  aver- 
age wage  earner  is  net. 

So  far  as  the  doctor  and  the  .twyer  and  the 
average  salaried  man  are  concerned,  no  one 
need  worry  much  about  them  contributing 
to  the  spiral  of  inflation.  We  are  willmg  to 
concede  with  Mr.  Henderson  that  it  is  not 
necessary  tc  police  all  the  prlcr«  in  the  econ- 
omy. Wh3re  we  disagree  w.th  htm  is  in  his 
manner  of  tfeterminlng  which  areas  should  be 
policed  and  which  should  noc  It  is  our 
simple  philosophy  that  the  policing  should 
apply  to  those  areas  where  thert  Is  p  ain  evi- 
dence of  an  Inflationary  Loflueuce,  and 
omitted  tn  the  ethers. 


Tnertitth  .Anniversary  of  Post  Othce 
Department  Philatelic  Agency 


tX:  ENSIGN   OF   REMARKS 

r  r 

HON.  J.AMES  M  MEAD 

l  T    M  ■.>.    y    ;  K 
IN   THE   SLNATE   C'F    Tli  K   VNITED    STATES 


Monday.  December  22,  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM    THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEinimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
November  30,  1941.  entitled  "Po.^t  Office 
Department's  Philatelic  Agency  Cele- 
brating Twentieth  Anniver.'^ary  This 
Week."  The  article  is  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Stuart,  stamp  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  for  years  was  as.s:5:ar,t  Journal 
clerk  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print ^^d  m  tht  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washmgtc:.  Poit  of  Novemtjer  30, 

Post  Ornci  DtT.^r.-  -y-i:^-:  -  Fi-::i-atfl:c  Agenct 
Celffr.\t:nc  1'ai  •■'::tzii  A:->i:\iK>.\LY  This 
Weik. 

(By  W.^liam  M    Stuart,  stamp  editor  ol   the 
Post) 

T.:(  Philatelic  Agency  is  celebrating  its 
twentieth  anniversary  this  week  The  Agency, 
which  op)€ned  its  doors  on  December  1.  1921, 
sells  .the  finest  postage  stamps — the  product 
of  "the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing — 
tUat  are  manufactured  in  the  world.  The 
Philatelic  Agency  supplies  to  stamp  collectors 
excellent  material  for  collections. 

Since  1921  its  corps  of  two  clerks  has  in- 
creased to  a  staff  of  more  than  40.  and  It 
has  been  of  service  to  stamp  enthusiasts 
throughout  the  world.  Since  its  establish- 
ment, many  other  governments  have  organ- 
ized philatelic  agencies,  and  thus  another 
American  idea  has  become  world-wide  in  ef- 
fectiveness as  well  as  usefulness. 

Before  the  Philatelic  Agency  was  established 
the  stamp  collector  always  made  his  pur- 
chases from  the  post  office  or  the  dealer.  As 
Inteiest  in  collecting  grew  the  problem  of  the 
collector  and  the  post  oflQce  became  more 
difficult.  The  selling  of  postage  stamps  to 
dealers  and  collectors  took  more  of  the  post 


offlce  clerks'  time  tl.an  the  sale  cl  i-iaiups  for 
commercial  use  only.  The  ccliectcr  was  lussy. 
and  even  refused  to  accept  stJinips  u:;:es-  he 
considered  each  and  everv  one  was  wt ..  ce:.- 
tered,  its  perforations  perfect,  end  Ecncr..:  ;^.; - 
pearance  excellent.  Many  a  post-office  curk 
threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust,  for  his  job 
was  that  of  selling  stamps,  ind  all  stnmps 
locked  alike  to  him. 

The  problem  was  becoming  more  ai..i  ir.cre 
serious  Stamps  were  made  to  sell,  tjt  a? 
one  old  clerk  said  during  a  haated  discussion 
with  a  collector.  "Those  Ftatnps  are  to  be 
placed  on  an  album  and  not  In  it  *" 

Stamp  collectors,  since  the  first  adhesive 
Issue  of  1847,  hBd  always  tattn  CDnsiderable 
time  at  every  county  in  evei'y  post  office  in 
selecting  stamps  for  their  coUtctlcns.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  adheslves  there  were  not 
many  collector?,  though  stanip  collrctlr.K  be- 
gan when  the  first  post  office  was  established. 
As  the  years  passed,  more  and  mere  persona 

became  Interested  In  stamp  cclkctinp,  and 
In  1893  when  the  Columbian  Exposition  Irfuc 
appeared,  stamp  collecting  h«d  come  into  its 
own  in  the  United  States  This  issue  was  In 
ccmmemoration  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  held  in  Chicago  frcm  M.-. .  1  1893. 
to  October  21,  1893,  to  celebrstc  -.he  icur- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  C'Clumbus  All  of  the 
Etam.ps.  except  the  8-cent  denomination,  were 
issued  on  January  2  18P?  the  8-ctnt  being 
issued  on  March  3.  IH:^?-  Wliile  thcro  was  not 
the  demand  for  first-day  covers  fcr  this  ,ssue. 
many  were  pent  thrcueh  the  mails  ar.d  mil- 
lions of  this  series  were  sole  Ev:t  some  of  the 
post-office  officials  althcuk:h  tl.e  idea  of  a 
philatelic  agency  wa.-  un:hcught  of.  wt  rt  dis- 
appouited  in  the  fact  that  more  stan.p^  were 
not  sold:  and  m  his  annual  report  P  stinastrr 
Central  Wilson  S  Bissell  deployed  tiiis  lact. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  witliin  recent  years 
there  have  been  requests  for  the  Colu  i.b.an 
stamps  at  the  philatelic  agency,  and  h!l^wers 
to  the  effect  that  the  Issue  has  long  bp€n 
withdrawn  from  Circulaticn  as  well  hs  sale 
does  not  seem  t>j  satL-^fy  these  mqu  rers 

The  Third  Assu'tant  Postmasu:  Gtncral 
had  charge  of  the  Division  ol  Stamps.  This 
Division  supervises  the  manufacture  and 
Issuance  of  postage  stamps,  stamp  bo*  ks. 
stamped  envelopes,  and  poet  cards  The 
Bureau  cf  Engraving  manufactures  postnge 
stamps  under  contract  It  wa-;  In  t#»ls  Divi- 
sion that  the  idea  p'ew  tl.a'  r-.  su;t:ibie 
bureau  or  agency  she  u:d  be  e'-.'.t'.i-hf-d  lor 
se;\.  k.'  f-:amps  to  collectors.  &■  trrier  No. 
6747  was  issued  on  November  25  1921  and 
signed  by  Hubert  Work  then  F-.r;-'  .^^.-■..'•tant 
Postmaster  Generf-l  but  Artir.g  Pc'trria.'^ter 
General  at  the  ttrr.f  the  r'cifr  was  issued.  It 
follows: 

p-.<;T  I  irrt'-r  DrF\RTvrNT 

Wa^Kirqt  -r,    D   C    Sot  frr.^c^  25    l'^21. 
OrH.  '    N       6747 

¥.".(■  ::•(  December  1  1921.  P  --v  W  G;b- 
bon,  Chiel  Cierk.  Division  '  :  b'.h-r.-.]^  Bure;iu 
of  the  Third  Assistant  P.  stnia-tf  r  Gcr.eral. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  nrw  ;x:f  rir.ed  by 
him,  is  hereby  dc^.gna^ed  .'•ta:  ;  acfrtit  for 
the  performance  of  sucli  cut:*'  as  n-:ay  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  ^i^\(  ot  all 
available  Issues  of  pxistace  s*a:rip=.  rn  bissed 
stamped  envelopes,  and  postal  cards  to  philat- 
elists, stamp  ccllectors,  and  dealers,  and  shall 
furnish  such  bond  as  may  be  required  i  r 
the  faithful  performance  cf  such  stTvice. 
The  stamped  paper  for  thl^  purpose  and  the 
instructions  for  the  sale  a:.d  accruntlng 
thereof  will  be  issued  under  the  d.rection 
of    t'.e   Tl-ird    .Assi.-tant    PMStmas'»r   CreneraJ. 

Hubert  W   rk. 
Ac::':g  Pc^tv.a^tC'-  G''    cal. 

Prior  to  the  openir.g  of  the  at^ency  there 
were  many  ideas  advanced  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  advanced  in  tiie  f'^nm  of 
memorandums  but  all  of  them  but  one  were 
turned  down  as  not  being  wholly  feasible. 
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Howevpr.  r-r.  September  28  1921.  the  f  .Ihnvir.g 
was  subiT.itted  ar.d  resulted  m  the  o.;tabll;-h- 
ment  of  the  PhilatpHc  Agency  Th^  memo- 
randum follows 

September  28,  1921. 
Memc)r;i!;Clu:n   for   the   Third   Asslftant   Post- 
ma.-ter  General: 

I  har.d  y.ju  herewith  memorandum  from 
the  Superintendent,  Division  of  Finance. 
relative  to  sale  of  stam.ps  to  collectors  or 
philatelists. 

This  subject  has  been  dK-cu.~scd  a  nun.ber 
of  time^^  during  recent  years  at  the  in,~tance 
of  collectors  ar.d  postmasters — collectors  de- 
siring better  service  and  postmasters  com- 
plaining that  collectors  were  too  exacting  and 
required  too  much  time  of  the  stamp  clerk  in 
handling  the  business. 

The  number  of  stamp  collectors  in  the 
United  States  is  variously  estimated  from 
20,000  to  50.000.  The  value  of  their  trans- 
actions to  the  Department  is  thoui;;ht  to  run 
into  many  thousands  of  dollars  ar.nually  and 
the  revenue  is  largely  what  is  usually  termed 
"velvet."  as  but  little,  if  any.  service  is 
rendered. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Washington 
Post  Office  be  made  a  sales  center  for  this 
business,  but  this  suggestion  has  not  met 
with  favor  by  the  postmaster  or  the  Office  of 
the  First  Assi.«tant  Postmaster  General. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Depart- 
ment take  over  the  sales  of  stamps  to  collec- 
tors through  the  Division  of  Finance  and 
advertise  through  the  medium  of  tiie  guide 
and  the  bulletin  that  collectors'  applications 
for  stamps  will  receive  special  attention. 
This  would  entail  the  bonding  of  the  em- 
ployees entrusted  with  the  sale  and  the  car- 
rying of  a  stock  composed  of  all  issues  and 
deruimlnatinns  of  stamps. 

It  is  thought  that  this  business  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  given  favorable  recos;- 
nltlon  m  some  mariner,  and  that  the  amount 
Of  revenue  derived  from  it  would  justify  the 
Department  in  providing  a  definite  central 
place  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  thou- 
sands (if  collectors. 

Respectfully  submitted 

W  J.  B.^Rnov^•s. 

Chief  Clc-k, 
Tiiird  A=:>Jstant  Postmaster  General. 

The  Ag-^ncy  was  first  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  City  Pust  Office  Building.  Massa- 
chusetts Aver.ue  and  North  Capitol  Street. 
In  June  1934  it  was  moved  to  the  new  post- 
cffice  building.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Twelfth  Street  NW..  where  it  is  now  located 
In  room  6433  In  connection  with  the  Phila- 
telic Agency  is  the  exhibition  room.  No.  6351. 
where  stamps,  -t.imped  envelopes,  and  post 
cards  cf  the  United  States  are  displayed. 
Proofs  of  the  early  United  States  issues  are 
alsD  showi^..  anci  there  are  many  foreiixn 
issues  with  frames  of  designs  of  recent 
commemorative  issues.  In  this  room  are 
many  interesting  exhibits  of  material,  de- 
vices, and  eld  recorcLs  of  Interest  to  the  stamp 
collector  This  feature  is  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Carutiiers.  The 
philatelic  truck,  that  is  directed  by  Ralph  E. 
Davis,  is  considered  a  part  of  the  Agency,  and 
made  its  first  trip  from  Washington  on  May 
16,  1939. 

All  varieties  of  stamped  envelopes  and  postal 
cards  were  sckl  through  the  Agency,  as  well  as 
pcstaee  stamps,  from  its  opening  in  1921 
until  April  16.  1929.  From  1926  to  1930  only 
the  Philadelphia  Sesquicentennial  envelopes 
were  sold,  and  the  Washington  Bicentennial 
envelopes  were  sold  during  1932  and  1933. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sales  cf  the 
Philatelic  Agency  since  Its  establishment  and 
the  number  of  orders  recorded,  this  later  fea- 
ttire  being  tabulated  In  1928: 
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Ir  Will  be  noted  that  the  receipts  in  1935 
amounted  to  $2.340.484  21.  This  enormous 
trtal  of  sales  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
in  that  year  the  special  "Farley  issue"  was 
placed  on  sale  on  March  15.  19'35.  after  the 
so-called  imperforate  and  ungummed  print- 
ing series  solved  a  burning  philaetlic  ques- 
tion at  that  tip.ie 

The  sales  lists  of  the  agency  contain  the 
correct  listings  of  all  stam.ps  and  postal 
paper  that  can  be  purch.ised  either  by  mail  or 
over  the  counter.  Its  first  list  was  issued 
when  the  agency  was  established,  and  to  date 
the  number  of  such  lists  has  totaled  162, 
this  last  number  being  dated  November  12, 
1941.  This  ftrst  list  is  of  some  importance  at 
this  time  by  way  of  comparison  and  is  as 
follows- 

"Tl-ie  Postmaster  Gener.il  has  established 
a  philatelic  stamp  acency  m  the  Post  Office 
Department,  to  be  I'lcated  in  the  Division  of 
Stamps,  Bureatj  of  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General.  r(..r  the  purpose  of  supplying 
United  States  postaee  stamps  and  other 
stamped  paper  to  stamp  collectors  and 
dealers. 

"The  primary  object  of  the  stamp  agency  is 
to  secure  from  post  offices  any  stocks  ol  ob- 
solete issues  of  po.'-tage  stamps,  postal  cards, 
and  stamped  envelopes  which  they  may  have 
remafning  on  hand,  and  which  are  no  longer 
i.ssued  by  the  Department.  It  frequently 
happens  after  a  commemorative  Issue  of 
postaee  stamps  has  been  discontinued  that 
many  inquiries  are  received  in  the  Depart- 
ment from  collectors  and  others  interested 
in  philU'^lic  work  as  to  where  such  stamps 
may  be  obtained,  none  heme  availabl''  at 
their  post    )fSce 

"It  Is  the  pu'pose  of  th  Philatelic  Stamp 
Agency  to  keep  on  hand  specimens  of  all 
future  issues  and  all  such  discontir.ned  issues 
as  are  obtairuible  for  sale  to  ct.  ll-.>ctors  and 
dealers.  Ti  ere  is  also  to  be  carried  a  small 
stock  of  the  current  series  cf  ordinary  stamps. 
well  ceiitered  and  periorated 

"All  stocks  shall  be  sold  for  ca.~h,  postal 
money  order,  or  mu-rnational  mcney  order  at 
the  regular  prices  fixed  by  the  Department. 
In  no  circumstances  shall  personal  or  certified 
checks,  postage  stamps,  or  other  forms  of  re- 
mittances be  accepted  in  payment,  and  stocks 
shall  be  sold  on  approval. 

"All  orders,  whether  reci  ived  liy  mail  or 
presented  In  person,  must  be  v.ritt^n,  describ- 
ing In  detail  the  stam^>ed  pap?r  desired,  and 
mnst  t>e  accompanied  by  the  correct  amount 
of  ca-sh  or  money  order.  Postage  and  registry 
fees  shall  be  required  with  all  requisitions  for 
stamped  paper  to  be  supplied  by  mail.  When 
collectors  and  dealers  call  in  person  they  will 
be  required  to  leave  a  WTitten  order  with  the 
necessary  amount  of  cash  or  money  order,  and 


will  returi^  for  the  stock  at  such  time  as  the 
agent  may  decide.  Purchasers  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  examine  and  make  personal  selec- 
tions of  stumped  paper,  but  the  stamp  agent 
will  make  tvery  effort  to  supply  stamps  exactly 
as  orCe.-ed, 

"Persors  desiring  stamp  supplies  should  ad- 
dress all  Oommunlcations  and  make  money 
orders  payable  to  Philatelic  Stamp  Agent, 
Division  oj  Stamps,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'Only  ttte  following  postage  stamps  are  now 
available: 

"Ordinal  y  stamps,  current  series,  all  de- 
nominations. 

"Airplane  stamps,  6-,  16-,  an-   24-cent. 

"Pilgrim; Tercentenary,  1-,  2-,  and  5-cent. 

"Victory  .stamps,  3-cent. 

"Special|delivery  stamp,  pink  back,  small 
quantity."! 

The  abope  list  was  numbered  1  and  was 
Issued  wh^n  the  agency  was  first  opened. 
Number  2  was  issued  March  3,  1922.  and  on 
October  2^  1922,  No.  3  was  Issued.  This  list 
contained  the  Instructions  in  great  part  that 
appeared  oti  the  first  list.  It  did  contain  the 
fact  that^  "for  the  benefit  of  collectors 
who  desiri!  to  make  purchases  direct  the 
Philatelic  I  Stamp  Agency  is  located  In  Room 
217.  New  City  PostofHce  Building,  corner 
North  Cipitol  Street  and  Massachu- 
setts Avenae,  Washington,  D.  C."  Am.ong  the 
Items  noted  on  this  No.  3  list  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Ftve-cent  Roosevelt  and  11-cent 
Hayes  stanjps  of  the  new  1922  series;  15-cent 
Statue  of  ^Liberty;  25-cent  Niagara  and  50- 
cent  Arlington  Amphitheatre  and  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  stamps  to  be  available 
on  or  aftefl  November  11,  and  the  regular  is- 
sues. Scotit'sunumbers  were  used  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  for  many  years.  On  this 
list  envelopes  were  noted  and  were  listed  for 
several  years. 

List  No.  I  5,  dated  February  3,  1923,  was 
signed  by  H.  A.  Mount  as  philatelic  agent. 
The  new  3-cent  Lincoln  stamp  and  the  «1 
stamp  witl  the  Lincoln  Memorial  were  of- 
fered for  s41e  on  February  12,  1923,  The  list 
contained  this  notation:  "All  orders  will  be 
fiUed  in  tuin  of  receipt.  Ten  days  should  be 
allowed  ini  which  to  receive  your  stamps: 
however,  s|3eclal  effort  Is  being  made  to  fill 
orders  proijiptly  on  receipt." 

List  No.  17.  dated  October  16,  1926.  con- 
tained fou^  pages  of  information  and  lists  of 
stamps  and  envelopes.  Stamps  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  ffiie  Philippines  were  not  sold  and 
the  announcement  was  made  that  stamps 
surcharged  Shanghai,  China,  were  no  longer 
sold  after  Dfecember  1.  1923.  For  several  years 
the  envelof^s  and  postal  cards  were  sold,  but 
gradually  t^-ere  withdrawn  April  16.  1929. 
Since  that  fear  only  envelope  Issues  of  Phila- 
delphia S«;quicentennial  and  the  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  of  1926  and  1932. 
respectively  were  on  the  sales  list,  but  on 
December  1;  1939.  stamped  envelopes  in  pack- 
ages were  again  placed  on  sale. 

The  stoclj  at  the  agency  Is  selected  at  both 
the  Bureau  ,of  Engraving  and  Printing  as  well 
as  at  the  agency  Itself.  The  best  stock  pos- 
sible Is  befcg  sold,  and  the  figures  of  sales 
and  orders  faemonstrate  the  real  worth  cf  the 
agency  to  t|ie  stamp  collector. 

Stamp  collectors  are  fortunate  that  the 
agency  is  sh  firmly  established,  and  philatel- 
ists In  general  hope  to  see  It  continue  on  Its 
present  sou|id  basis. 

PosTtn.\sTE:i  general's  comment 
In  a  lettef  to  William  M.  Stuart,  Post  stamp 
editor,  aboitt  the  Philatelic  Agency's  anniver- 
sary, Postmnster  General  Frank  Walker  said: 
"The  Philatelic  Agency  during  the  past  20 
years  has  re^idered  a  very  valuable  and  useful 
service  to  tte  stamp  collectors  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  yeart  to  come  I  am  sure  that  stamp 
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collectors  will  continue  ic  uiilizt-  the  l.tciiit-.e'^ 
of  the  agency  a^  a  mean-  ct  >Lt..;:;ii.k'  sLiecteti 
stock  for  their  philiteli:  col.ec.c  us  " 


Air  \ 


orce 


FXIFNPION   OF  RFM.AP.KS 


o- 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisi  un~:n 
IS    THE   .-ENAITI    OF    ':HL    U.NITED    -•ilATES 


M  ':.day    Dn'  ;.btr   '.2    1j41 


ARTTCLE  BY   .'.L   WILLI.^.MS 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Picsident.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article 
api>earing  in  tlif  Wa.'hington  Daily  News 
of  today  entitled  Ai  Force  Is  Answer," 
by  Al  William.":. 

There  being  no  otjcction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follovis. 

I  From  the  Wa.-hink-T n  Daiiv  Nfw^  cl  Decem- 
b.  r  22.  1941  I 

.*'F     T'    R     r    IS    ANSWEH 

,B\  M  Williams) 

"Japan  must  be  bon.bed  " 

Don't  tell  me  a  natlcnal-dcfensr  system 
can't  be  revised  In  wartime  I'he  British  did 
just  that  when  they  severed  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  from  control  of  the  British  Army  and 
the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  from  the  Brttie-h 
Admiralty  during  the  last  war. 

Realistic  Engll.«hmen  coordinated  England's 
two  air  services  Irtn  the  pre.«ent  Rcyal  Air 
Force.  We  will  follrw  that  example  some  day, 
and  It  should  be  known. 

The  United  States  air  force  Is  the  answer 
in  this  Pacific  war  against  Japan— the  only 
instrument  that  can  win  for  us  There'll  be 
many  teapot  tempests  Iti  getting  the  United 
States  air  force  organized  and  v,orklng.  But 
we  wouldn't  do  the  Job  In  peacetime,  and  now 
we  must  accept  the  tempests  as  part  of  the 
overhead 

The  "red"  air  forces  at  Vladivostok — only 
about  800  miles  from  Tokyo,  and  less  than 
that  from  other  strategic  points  in  Japan— 
haven't  yet  cracked  down  en  the  Japs  Sea 
victories  and  the  capture  of  the  Pacific 
islands  from  Japan  won't  win  this  war  for 
us.     "Japan  must  be  bombed" 

The  battles  en  the  Nazl-"red"  front  In  Rus- 
sia may  have  drawn  too  heavily  on  the  "red  ' 
air  forces  known  to  have  been  stationed  at 
Vladivostok  to  permit  effective  air  raids 
agamst  Japan  at  this  time.  But  the  "red" 
airdromes  presumably  are  still  available  for 
our  bombers  Tlie  Vladivostok  sector  Is  full 
of  potentialities. 

This  war  can  be  won  on  all  fronts  by  the 
modernized  employment  of  old  weapons  and 
by  the  creation  of  new  weapons.  Tlie  engi- 
neering and  mechanical  creative  capacity  of 
a  nation  Is  one  thing.  The  cultivation  and 
development  of  that  capacity  Is  decidedly 
another. 

The  British  night-fighting  Invention  was 
developed  and  put  into  use  long  after  the  war 
started  The  British  must  have  created  an 
alert  agency  to  handle  Inventions  for  the  de- 
fense of  England  Quick,  responsive  action 
on  the  part  of  government  In  sucb  matters — 


a  prcmpt,  decisive  test,  or  even  a  prompt 
"ye.'-  or  "no  " — is  the  inspirational  priming 
Charlie  which  keeps  a  nations  creative  genius 
alert  and  aggress. ve. 


Unity  of  Naval  Command 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NFW    HAMPVH'RF 

IN   THE   t-E.N.\-:E    OE   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Aluncai,    D'-itiub-r  22.  1941 


EDIiORI.\L   FUOM   BALTIMORE   SUN 


M.-  BRIDGES.  M:-  Prt  .sident,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REcoRr  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  ol  December  22. 
1941,  entitled  "Naval  Unity  of  Command 
Vested  in  Admiral  King."  This  is  a 
sound  step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa:s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Baltimore  Sun   of  December   22, 
1941  1 

NAVAL    UNITY    CF    COMM.»..ND    VLSILD    l.N    ATMIRAL 
KJNG 

In  every  war — and  in  none  more  than  the 
present  world  conflict — the  organization  of 
command  is  a  consideration  of  the  hlehest 
Importance  The  solution  of  this  problem  In 
our  own  case  now  seems  to  be  proceeding  with 
gratifying  swiftnes.<; 

The  first  steps  wrre  taker,  .ast  Wednesday, 
when  there  was  a  swcepii.g  rev.s:c:.  r ;  the  top 
commands  of  the  nav.il  A.'"niy,  and  air  forces 
In  Hawaii  The  nex-  a:.'i  even  more  momen- 
tous action  was  that  ol  Saturday,  when  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J  Kme  formerly  commander 
of  the  Atl::','-  Fl'(  t  v.;.<-  .^pointed  com- 
mander In  c; ..( r     r   the  U:    tf-d  States  Fleet. 

The  Initial  emphasis  is  on  the  Navy  Tliat 
is  as  It  should  be.  for  the  first  ph;ise  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  Is  predominantly  a  naval 
phase,  with  air  acion  and  such  eallant 
ground  operations  as  those  conducted  by  our 
forces  in  the  Philippines  as  inteeral  p;!rts  of 
the  exorcise  of  sea  power.  Consequf  ntly.  the 
most  immediate  problems  of  American  com- 
mand have  been  those  of  naval  command. 

A";  a  result  of  the  changes  we  now  have 
Admiral  Thomas  C  Hart  in  command  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet:  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  in 
command  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  to  which  he  was 
transferred  recently  from  his  ptjst  as  Chief 
cf  the  Bureau  of  Navigation:  ar.d  Rear  Ad- 
miral Royal  E  Inpersoli  rew'y  named  com- 
mander of  thf  A'lBTitir  Km  Over  all  cf 
these  Is  Admiral  K'ng 

Moreover  Admtiai  King's  authority  as  i.aval 
commander  In  chief  is  supreme,  save  only  for 
his  direct  responsibility  tr  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  This  means  that 
his  powers  are.  In  eCfect,  Independent  cf  these 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  except 
insofar  as  Admiral  King  is  specifically  as- 
signed to  keep  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
informed  of  the  Navy's  needs  in  respect  of 
supplies  and  materials  The  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  however,  will  continue  to  prepare 
the  long-range  plans  of  naval  wnr. 


This  plan  ol  organization  appear^  tc  n.ive 
great  merit,  for  it  means  that  command  over 
the  actunl  operations  rl  all  cur  fl>tt>  is  vetted 
In  one  man,  who,  as  'ht  i.t\^^  oispatches 
point  out.  is  highly  and  specially  qualified, 
not  only  by  reason  of  hi?  naval  training  and 
experience  but  also  by  vir'ut  i_J  h.s  r.\pert- 
ness  in  aeronautiCBi  matters  As  for  the 
autonomy  of  his  command,  it  ma;  be  said  to 
parallel  that  of  General  Pcrslnng  in  the  last 
war.  wno.  as  connmander  in  chief  of  our  land 
forces  abroad,  was  v.'tually  independtnt  ol 
the  Chiel  of  Staff  in  Washuigton 

This  is  a  logical  division  ul  nulhoruy  With 
the  coming  of  active  war.  the  Chul  ui  Navai 
Operations'  major  dutle*  in  dealing  with  the 
great  questions  of  supply,  of  trainint:  ai.d  if 
over-all  naval  plans  become  !.<avv  '.ik!'  d 
He  is  now  freed  to  devote  his  full  ei;trk;:es  to 
them  At  the  same  time,  in  the  new  com- 
mander m  chief  of  the  fleet  v...;  br  cei;t:icd 
that  active,  unified  authdrity  which  shculd 
promote  efficient  and  dtiis.ve  use  cl  all  ou: 
great  naval  re.'ources 

Probably,  too,  this  arraiipnient  ^ln  ws  wlut  Ji 
way  events  point  in  an  even  br.idcui  i.iici  — 
that  to  which  the  White  Hi  use  i^i'.r^ni  Sat- 
urday when  IV  spoke  of  steps  toward  jciut 
planning  for  "unity  of  action  "  Juf-t  wh.it 
form  this  unity  of  action  will  t,  ke  hi:d  wh.a 
kind  of  command  or  divisicn  ot  n  niinai.d 
among  the  anti-Axis  nations  will  i)'-  n  ii:vi).--i.y 
best,  form  a  weighty  qutstion  that  cannot  be 
completed  in  haste.  But  pendiij^;  t.j\aiitt- 
ment  of  this  planning  and  any  such  changes 
as  It  may  bring,  the  United  States  has  or- 
ganized Its  naval  command  cr.  a  i.tw  ai.d 
strong  basis. 


In  God  We  Trust 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

Oi    NijRTH    (  ARL.LINA 

IN  TiiE  ?EN.\TE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


Mondcv    Dec:  ";f>er  22.  1941 


POEM   By    HOR.'^CE   C    CARLISLB 


M:  REYNOLDS  Mr.  Prr<::5(?nt,  I  a.^-k 
that  ti'itre  bf  publislied  in  tl;c  Apptndix 
of  the  Recced  a  potm  by  Horace  C.  Car- 
lisle entitled    In  God  We  Iru.st.' 

There  being  no  ibjection.  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tne  Record, 
as  follows: 

IN    GOD    UE    Tl.UST 

I  walked  out  from  ni\  humb'.t  hone, 

As  usuf;l.  last  night. 
And  saw  *he  outluns  of  thi  dcr.ie 

Divested  of  its  light. 
Which  In  the  darkness  dimly  st;  od, 

Sublimely,  grandly  odd. 
And  symbolized,  for  humanhcod. 

Its  darkness,   withf  ut   Cn.a 

I  walked  out  from  m.y  hurr.hle  heme 

This  morning,  and    behold 
In  all  Its  grandeur  stood  the  dome. 

Baptized  In  liquid  gold 
Tho  fear  may  dim  m.an's  fickle  lights. 

There  shtaes,  above  the  s<-d. 
Prom  h'irvcn's  far.  eternal  heights. 

The  g&f?  light  cf  God 

'f[^  ~ Horace  C    Carhtie. 

Decemeeh  10.  1941. 
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Remember  Pearl  Harbor! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  December  23,  1941 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOSEPHUS  DANIELS  AT 
CHARLESTON,  S    C. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  MaybankI,  who  is  absent 
because  of  the  illness  of  his  father.  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  very  able  and  inter- 
esting address  delivered  on  the  20th  of 
December  by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 
until  recently  Ambassador  to  Mexico  and 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  de- 
stroyer named  for  the  late  Senator 
Tillman,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  during  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mankind  Is  said  to  be  ruled  by  slcgar.s. 
There  are  two  which  dominate  American 
thinking  in  this  hour  of  wholehearted  conse- 
cration and  gr;m  determination.  The  one  en 
every  lip  today  is  "Remember  Pearl  Harhor  " 
It  summons  the  manhood  of  the  country  to 
Just  retnbutnn  upon  those  responsible  when 
December  7  became  the  day  of  infamy  It 
incites  to  such  complete  dedication  and  dar- 
ing beyond  compare  as  caused  America's  lilus- 
trious  Carolina  sailor,  when  called  v.pon  to 
surrender,  to  reply.  "I  have  Just  begun  to 
fight  "  That  dauntless  sentiment  cor.notes 
the  high  courage  of  the  valorous  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  soldiers  now  in  bloody  combat  with 
treachery  In  the  Pacific  When  victory  is 
won.  and  it  is  as  sure  to  be  won  as  that  God 
Is  In  His  heaven,  their  report  will  be  made 
in  the  words  of  another  naval  hero,  "We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours  " 

The  second  slogan,   the   best  characteriza- 
tion of  the  American  attitude  in  this  hour  Is 
"skeered  o'  nothing  "     For   that   laconic   ex- 
pres.slon  of  disregard  of  fear,  there  is  lasting 
indebtedness    to    the    imagination    and    fe- 
licity of  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman,  in  honor  of 
whose  great   contribution  to  the  creation   of 
the    most    adequate    Navy    Americans    owe    a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude.     It  is  fitting  that 
or.e  of  the  newest,  largest,  and  most  power- 
ful    destroyers,     well     named     because     the 
achievements    of    destroyers    in    the    World 
War  proved  their  invincibility,  goes  into  the 
water  today  bearing  the  name  of  Tillman     It 
is    synonymous    with    daring,    courage     and 
freedom  from  fear      It  will  embody  the  spirit 
of  the  statesn-;an  for  whom  it  is  named  and 
of  the  men  who  will  man  it  and  make  it  a 
terror  to  the  fees  of  our  country      If  It  par- 
takes of  what  Woiidrow  Wilson  called  "reck- 
less  courage"   it   will   Illustrate   the   spirit   of 
the   gallant  ship   commanded   by  John    Paul 
Jones   which   received   the    first   salute   given 
by  a  foreign  country  to  a  fighting  ship  of  the 
young  Republic 


We  send  this  ship  that  bears  his  name  down 
to  the  seas  that  wash  these  shores  with  such 
a  menace  as  has  not  before  threatened  this 
Republic.  A  m.enace  that  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  security  of  the  individual  to  think 
and  to  feel  and  to  believe,  to  work  cut  his 
own  destiny  under  a  government  that  exists 
for  his  well-being.  Tlirough  all  the  years  of 
hi.-  mighty,  sometimes  tempestuou.-  life,  these 
were  things  that  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman 
fought  for,  and  made  more  secure  It  is  an 
augury  of  victory,  now,  that  a  ship  with  this 
name  so  grrat  in  the  annals  of  America, 
should  go  down,  in  these  troubled  times  to 
again  challenge,  scared  of  nothing,  the 
menace  that  has  risen  against  the  things  that 
were  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  If  it  be  given 
to  those  who  have  gone  before  to  know  what 
is  transpirinH  on  this  sphere  and  the  carry- 
were  Benjamin  Ryan  Tillman  If  it  be  given 
above  the  din  of  bursting  bombs,  I  think  he 
would  cry  out  in  terms  of  ccuimand  :  "Damn 
the  torpedoes!     Go  ahead!" 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  mighty  war 
was  raging  in  Europe — a  war  begun  by  the 
same  nation  and  animated  by  the  same  wor- 
ship of  force  as  the  one  that  curses  the  whole 
world  today  A  brave  South  Camlinian  be- 
came the  naval  legislative  leadt:;r  He  had 
won  his  spurs  as  a  wearer  of  a  red  shirt  when 
the  immortal  Wade  Hamptcn  made  an  end 
of  reconstruction  in  South  Carolina  He 
later  overturned  the  ruling  pe-.x^r^  with  his 
pitchfork  as  the  political  dynamc  m  action 
to  call  to  remembrance  tlie  forgctten  man. 
He  became  the  constructive  Governor  and 
later  champion  of  libera!  laws  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Republic,  It  was  Tillman  who  piloted 
through  the  Senate  the  biggest  naval  con- 
struction program  in  the  history  of  the  world 
With  a  vision  in  advance  even  of  the  great 
war  President.  Tillman  vigor' u^Iy  (he  never 
did  anything  pxccpt  wholeheartedly)  urged 
American  entrance  into  that  stru^sle  against 
autocracy  and  was  the  pioneer  Senator  in  the 
program  of  preparednes,;  which  enabled  the 
Navy  in  1917-18  to  win  imperishable  glory 

Believing  as  strongly  as  Mahan  in  the  su- 
premacy of  sea  power.  Senator  Tillman  on 
July  12.  1912,  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  considered  ar.d  agreed  to. 
in  the   United   States  Senate: 

•■Rei,olfed.  That   the   Committee   on    Naval 
Affairs  be.  and  r.  is  hereby,  instructed  to  In- 
vest.g^te   and   report   to  the  Senate  what   Is 
the  maximum  size  of  ship   whether  battleship 
or  cruiser;    the  maximum  thick:. e-s  of  armor 
that  iuch  ship  can  safeU  carry,  the  maximum 
size    of    gun;    the    maximum    speed    and    the 
maximum  desirable  radius  of  action  of  such 
vessel  that  can  safely  be  built  so  as  to  navi- 
gate the  ocean  and  enter  the  first-class  har- 
bors of  the  world;  how  much  draft  can  such 
vess-^1    carry    in    order   to   enter    the    existing 
dryducks    in    this    country    for    repairs,    and 
saff'lv    pass  through  the   Panama  Canal;   the 
object   being  to  find  out  from  authentic  and 
reliable  official  sources  the  maximum  size  and 
maximum   draft,    the    maxmium    armament, 
and    the    maximum    thickness    of    armor    to 
make  the  very  best  battleship  or  cruiser  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  or  will  ever  see;    to 
have   this  country  own    the   gr  .itest    marine 
engii  e  of  war  ever  consfucted  or  ever  to  be 
con.:-tructed  under  known  condKions;  and  to 
report  whether  one  such  overpowering  vessel 
would  not  In  its  Judgment  be  better  for  this 
country  to  build  than  to  contir.-.ie  by  increas- 
ing taxation  to  spend  the  millicnsand  mll- 
licns  of  dollars  now  In  prospect  in  the  race 
for    naval    supremacv      Let    such    vessel    be 
named   the    Terror,    and    beccir.e   the   peace- 
maker  of  the   world       Let    us   find   out   Just 
how  far  we  can  go  with  any  degree  of  safety 
and    go    there    at    once      Let    us    leave   some 
money  In  the  Treasury  for  other  more  neces- 
sary  and  useful   expenditures,  such   as   good 


roads,  coatroUing  the  floods  In  the  Mississippi, 
draining  pwamp  lands  In  the  South,  and  Irri- 
gating the  arid   land  in  the  West  " 

Four  years  later,  June  20.  1916.  speaking  in 
the  Sfnatp.  recalling  his  1912  resolution  which 
he  said  "^-as  treated  as  a  Joke  and  everybody 
laughed  ftt  It  and  me,"  Senator  Tillman 
caused  to  be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  advocating  a  battleship  995 
feet  long  With  a  beam  of  105  feet,  with  250.000 
horsepower,  with  ten  lb-inch  guns,  and  a 
speed  of  85  knots  It  was  written  by  Com- 
manoer  Moflfett.  a  distinguished  native  of 
Chariestori.  who  later  won  fame  as  the  ad- 
miral in  charge  of  aviation  In  the  United 
States  Naa-y.  and  whose  tragic  death  on  the 
AkT07i  caused  the  whole  Republic  to  mourn. 
Commenting  on  the  surperdreadnaught  pro- 
posed by  Commander  Moffett,  Senator  Till- 
man, with  a  feeling  of  vindication  of  his 
earlier  proposal,  said: 

'The  rapid  growth  in  the  size  of  battleships 
shows  that  I  was  not  so  far  ahead  of  the 
time  as  some  people  thought,  and  Commander 
McfTetts  brtlcle  will  give  the  reasons  and 
explain  tie  growth  of  war  vessels  since  the 
Spanish-American  War  " 

Not  long  before  Senator  Tillman  was  advo- 
cating th*  conotructlon  of  a  battleship  more 
overpowertng  than   the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Great    Britain,    by    the    constructlo  i    of    the 
dreadnau|ht,   had   virtually  scrapped   all    Ita 
large  fighting  ships      All   navy  nation.*  fol- 
lowed in  the  conviction  that  the  navy  with 
the    largest    ships   carrying    maximum    guns, 
maximumi  armament,  and  maximum   radius 
of  action  would  be  the  winner  in  any  future 
naval    endounter       Among    navy    statesmen 
there  waa|  not  a  suggestion  otherwise  until 
after  the  indecisive  Battle  of  Jutland,  when 
all   the  drpadnaughts  of  all  the  warring   na- 
tions werq  placed  in  land-locked  harbors  and 
guarded  ftom  attack  by  the  dependable  de- 
stroyers  i|ever  to  come  out  again  during  the 
World    W|r       A    few— veiy    few-promment 
naval  officers  voiced  a  doi-.bt  that  there  would 
ever  be  agtiin  a  decisive  fight  between  power- 
ful dreaduaughts     However,  they  were  In  so 
small  a  minority   that  their  view   was  disre- 
garded, and  all  the  strong  natlont  after  1920 
went  on   ^uildlng   bigger  and   bigger   dread- 
naughts,  though  not  of  such  dimensions  as 
Senator  Tillman  proposed     There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  mcjdern  dreadnaught  is  the  last  word 
In  concentrated  power  and  can  do  more  dam- 
age than  any  engine  of  destruction  conceived 
by    the   s|ll]    of    man       However,   since    the 
mighty  fortresses  of  the  air  demolished   the 
Royal  Oa^and  the  Bismarck,  more  and  more 
experts  hstve  begun  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
dependent   upon    the  mighty    leviathans    to 
win  the  wir     That  skepticism  has  grown  this 
month    sl»ice    two    mighty     British    dread- 
naughts  wtre  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  Jap- 
anese   attack   and   the    United    States    Navy 
has  sufTer*!  more  in  2  weeks  by  bombs  from 
the  air  ancj  submarines  than  In  all  its  history 
The  man  Jn  the  street  believes  this  war  will 
be  won  byjthe  nation  which  gains  and  holds 
supremacr  of  the  nlr     The  military  experts 
do  not  hold  the  view  that  the   war  will   be 
won  by  the  airy  navies  In  the  central  blue 
but  by  a  f'omblnatlon  of  land.  sea.  and  air 
forces.    Arjd  they  are  doubtless  right    but  all 
are  coming  to  recognize  that  France   Britain 
Russia,  anil  the  United  States  were   late   in 
giving  the  element  of  surprise  and  thp  pri- 
mary  plac*   to    the   swift    flying    and    deadly 
missiles  fr(Jm  the  sky  In  the  terrorizing  effect 
upon  civilians  as  well  as  combatants 

E\^en  so,  the  wisest  military  leaders  believe 
today  that  no  effective  agency  of  wa.  shcu'd 
be  discarded  but  all  employed  together  on 
land  and  sea  and  In  the  air  to  win  the  vlctcrv 
which  will  demand  the  utilization  of  all  the 
manpower  and  mechanized  ln.«;truments  wh:ch 
the  skill  of  man  has  perfected     But  they  now 
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recognize   that    the    deadly   aerplanr    is    the 
first   and   most  effective  engine   cl  terror 

In  1919  this  was  not  ur.c'.er'^tOi  d  Since 
those  years  aviation  has  net  received  its  right- 
ful position  as  the  first  line  of  attack  In 
the  World  War  fighting  from  the  air  was  in 
its  Infancy,  but  demonstrated  the  possibili- 
ties It  ha.':  now  attained  by  the  heroism  of  its 
daring  aces.  The  ablest  constructors  and 
etrateglsts  since  1919  recarded  the  aeroplane 
as  indispensable  as  eyes  for  the  fieet,  but  did 
not  dream  of  Its  deadliness  as  this  war  has 
taught.  Indeed,  niost  of  them  held  that  a 
dreadnauplit  was  immune  to  sinking  from 
the  air  In  the  i  arlv  discussions,  when  BUly 
M.tc!:fll  was  tiie  pioneer  in  asserting  that 
dreadnaughts  could  be  demolished  from  the 
air,  1  recall  that  the  ablest  admiral  in  the 
American  Navy — or  any  other  navy  for  that 
matter — ridiculed  the  theory  that  an  attack 
from  the  air  could  sink  a  dreadnaught.  He 
was  an  admiral,  too.  with  the  most  forward 
look.  He  had  direction  cf  the  first  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  when  Towers  and  Reld 
and  other  naval  aviators  predated  Lindbergh's 
achievement.  That  able  admiral  said  to  me 
in  1920:  "You  can  safely  say  that  either  you 
or  I  could  stand  on  the  deck  of  a  dreadnaught 
In  safety  from  fear  of  being  hit  by  a  missile 
hurled  from  the  sky."  He  beacved  it.  and  I 
had  such  confidence  In  him  that  I  accepted 
his  view.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I  be- 
came convinced  that  "even  Homer  can  nod," 
and  that  anything  constructed  by  man  can 
be  destroyed  by  man.  For  years  I  have  been 
convinced  that  aviation  was  the  first  weapon 
for  successful  warfare,  and  that,  with  all  its 
power,  the  dreadnaught  had  lost  its  dominant 
position  in  modern  naval  warfare.  Even  so, 
no  nation  can  atlord  to  discard  so  powerful 
a  weapon  as  long  as  possible  foes  possess  It. 
But   keep   your   eyes   toward   the   heavens. 

Given  only  one  type  of  fighting  ship  in  a 
navy,  the  fast  and  quick-firing  destroyer  has 
demonstrated  its  primacy  in  every  war  since 
^ts  develoDment  We  are  gathered,  therefore, 
today  to  munch  the  first  and  chief  single  de- 
pendence of  sea  fighters.  And  it  fills  the 
Tillman  spc'Ciflcatious     It  fears  nothing. 

Thirty  years  ago  recommendtlons  were 
made  to  close  the  nav7  yard  at  Charleston  and 
Upe  marine  base  at  Parris  Island,  the  two 
.^f^al  units  in  South  Carolina.  That  sugges- 
t'i^pllrpused  the  indignation  and  militant  op- 
iJdsitfGil  cf  Senator  Tillman.  He  moved  into 
«Vi^*  .''^*h  characteristic  vigor  and  vehe- 
mel.v-c. '  itj  used  every  weapon  which  God  and 
nature  th^ew  Into  his  hands  to  retain  these 
naval  bu^  m  S<nith  Carolina  When  it  was 
suggested  ^lif  re  were  too  many  navy  yards 
and  som^f^were  maintained  by  pork-barrel 
methods  of  distributing  public  money.  Sen- 
ator Tillman,  with  his  usual  directness,  de- 
clared :  "If  there  Is  to  be  any  pork-barrel  dis- 
tribution. I  will  demand  that  South  Carolina 
receive  its  share  "  It  was  not  to  accept  the 
pork-barrel  argument  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  In  the  Wilson  administration  stood 
with  Senator  Tillman  for  the  continuance  of 
navy  yards  In  the  South  Atlantic  as  well  as 
In  the  North  AtLmtlc.  The  need  for  all  these 
establishments  was  seen  In  the  World  War 
and  are  apparent  now  when  there  is  impera- 
tive need  for  Increased  facilities  for  ship- 
building and  keeping  ships  fit  for  fighting. 
South  Carolina  owes  to  Senator  Tillman  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  in  a  time 
of  need  the  Government  can  depend  upon  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  and  fighting  marines 
are  trained  at  Parris  Island  for  the  magnifi- 
cent record  they  always  rendti — "The  marines 
have  landed  and  have  the  situation  well  in 
band."  I  count  it  a  lasting  satisfaction  that 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  coworker  with  the 
Palmetto  Senator  in  seeing  that  there  was  no 
discrimination  against  southern  poru. 


My  intimate  a-spci.,:.or,  wr.h  Sonnior  Till- 
man began  in  the  Wihon  administration  when 
he  was  chfcirm.an  ot  the  Navai  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stnate  and  I  w.is  Secri'tary  of 
the  Navy  But  1  had  known  him  lor.g  as  a 
militant  fichter  against  the  tariff  and  fiscal 
and  rate  policies  cl  the  Federal  Government 
which  had  impoverished  the  man  with  the 
hoe.  and  his  championship  of  State  policies 
for  opening  the  doors  of  cpporiunity  for 
adults  and  providing  vocational  education  for 
the  youth  of  his  State  In  a  less  spectacular 
and  less  successful  way  in  the  eighties  I  had 
Joined  Walter  H  Page,  Leonidas  L  Po.k.  and 
other  opponents  of  the  status  quo  in  what  was 
described  as  "a  conspiracy  against  compla- 
cency" in  North  Carolina. 

Reconstruction,  with  Its  hates  and  wrongs 
and  sufferings,  had  been  relegated  to  the  past. 
The  South.  Impoverished  from  war  ana  out- 
raged by  attempt?  to  deny  it  self-government, 
In  the  eighties  lacked  capital,  credit,  and  con- 
fidence Noble  men  in  South  Carolina,  en- 
deavoring to  make  brick  without  sfaw.  did 
not  fully  realize  that  the  South  could  not  be 
prosperous  without  universal  education  and 
the  Injection  of  these  who  toiled  in  field  and 
factory  into  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
government.  The  Tillmans  had  no  differ- 
ences with  the  Hamptons  in  fundamental 
principles,  but  Bt  n  Tillman  felt  that  those 
in  the  seats  of  power  had  no  real  remedy  for 
the  ills  under  which  he  and  h;s  fellow  farmers 
suffered.  They  dem.ai.ded  a  new  deal.  In  Its 
real  spirit  It  predated  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
but  had  the  same  goal.  Tillman,  who  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  fear  or  compromise, 
came  to  leadership  cf  what  b<  came  a  bitter 
revolution  because  he  had  the  elements  of 
audacity  and  ability  which  drew  the  embat- 
tled farmers  to  his  standard  As  the  result  of 
the  uprising  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  cam- 
paigns which  were  marked  by  ferocious  bit- 
terness, Tillman  wen.  His  opponents  believed 
he  was  a  destructionist.  They  were  right. 
He  did  set  out  to  tear  down  forces  which  he 
believed  lacked  the  wUl  or  wisdom  to  lift  the 
State  out  of  distress  and  hopelessness.  His 
critics  were  only  partly  right.  He  was  bent 
on  destruction,  not  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying, but  to  clear  the  foundations  for 
building  on  a  broader  structure.  Tliere  are 
two  kinds  of  reformers.  The  first  see  and 
oppose  the  evils  that  are  entrenched.  They 
organize  for  their  overthrow.  If  they  suc- 
ceed, they  lack  the  statesmanship  to  build  a 
splendid  structure  on  the  ruins.  Tillman  was 
a  destructive  constructionist.  His  fierce  de- 
nunciations were  against  conditions.  If  men 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the 
reforms  he  incarnated.  Tillman  showed  them 
no  quarter.  He  gave  and  received  heavy 
blows,  and  his  bitter  tongue  lampooned  his 
opponents.  But  when  he  was  victorious.  Till- 
man became  a  constructive  Governor.  He 
stormed  citadels  believed  impregnable  and 
erected  better  ones  in  their  place. 

His  chief  monuments  in  the  State  are 
Clemson  College  for  training  agriculturists, 
engineers,  artisans  (it  would  be  fitting  if 
called  the  Ben  Tillman  School  of  Farming 
and  Technology),  and  Winthrop  College  for 
the  education  of  women  as  the  source  for 
scbc  '  te  "here  in  a  new  education.,1  awaken- 
ing. He  feared  nothing,  as  was  evidenced  by 
his  war  on  the  liquor  traffic  run  for  profit  by 
saloon  keepers  who  were  active  in  politics. 
He  drove  them  out  and  gave  the  State  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  ended 
saloon  political  power.  He  fought,  and  fought 
hard,  against  railroad  political  domination, 
and  his  denunciation  of  Judges  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  policies  was  sulfuric.  He  re- 
placed conventions  with  the  primary  for  the 
nomination  of  public  officials. 

After  his  term  as  Governor  with  a  record 
which  Bfter  the  heat  of  conflict  was  regarded 


even  by  Its  foes  a^  having  nifidc  real  pro^.'res.':, 
Senator  Tillman  went  from  ih.i'.  executive  cf 
h>s  State  to  the  United  S-.at<.^  S<naie  In 
tliat  larger  field  he  grew  into  a  6iau-sni.;r.  i  f 
recognized  leadership  In  the  naticna.  field 
of  politics  also  he  played  an  important  part, 
a  coworjcer  with  Brvhii  m  1896  i;.  the  historic 
conflict  between  man  ar,d  niui.t  y  I:i  1912, 
when  the  Harveys  scupht  Wils  r.  ^  c;t  :  :•  tcr 
the  nomination,  u  ^^a^  T.ilawii.  v.iu  uiled 
them  by  their  right  name  and  turned  'heir 
criticism  into  their  own  undoing.  It  is  a 
matter  for  lasting  pride  that  South  Carolin- 
ians cf  all  former  divisions,  led  by  Tillman 
and  Gonzales,  played  a  large  part  in  the 
nomination  of  Wocdrow  Wil.'on  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Both  North  aiid  Suuth  Carolina  had 
contributed  to  shaping  that  great  man  in  his 
youth  and  rejoiced  in  lielpmg  to  eive  him  to 
the  Reputilic  in  the  high  ane:  ciffioult  davs  of 
19  3-21, 

There  is  not  need  for  me  to  here  ecite 
Tillman's  service  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  have  alluded  to  his  passion  for  a  Na\y  tb.at 
Would  defend  the  institutions  of  America. 
I  might  point  out,  since  I  must  mention  at 
least  one  of  his  achievements,  to  the  fact 
that  in  1906  he  foueht  through  the  Coneress, 
against  overwhelming  opposition,  the  meas- 
ure that  curijed  the  rapacity  et  tlie  railroad 
barons — the  right  of  the  Government  to  fix 
freight  rates.  That  achievement  alone  en- 
titles him  to  a  permanent  place  in  the 
company   of  great   American   statesmen. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  my  life  when  I 
went  to  Washington  and  came  in  close  ■  fficial 
association  with  Senator  Tillman  chaiim.an 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  ranking  member  w.is 
to  And  that  they  were  intimate  and  devoted 
friends  As  opposite  as  the  poles  in  pulitics, 
in  temperament,  in  the  Infiuences  which  sec- 
tions do  to  a  man,  they  had  one  thing  in 
common — a  passion  for  an  .uviucible  Navy 
for  their  country.  That  passion  bridged  f.ll 
chasms.  It  made  Tillman  forget  L^dgt's 
attempt  to  pass  the  force  bill  and  caused 
Lodge  to  forget  Tillmans  blistering  denun- 
ciation of  Lodge's  advocacy  ol  the  gold  stand- 
ard and  high  protective  tttriffs.  They  were 
so  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Navy 
and  In  advocacy  of  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  that  they  became  brothers 
In  the  large  Americanism  which  relegate?  all 
differences  In  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

I  can  never  forget  the  eulogy  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  Bay  State  when  death  removed 
his  senatorial  comrade  from  the  Palmetto 
State.  The  scholar  in  politics,  as  Lodge  was 
called,  paid  tribute  to  his  colleague's  fond- 
ness for  good  literature  and  good  poetry,  .say- 
ing, "And.  above  all,  he  was  a  icver  of  Shake- 
speare." Senator  Lodge  closed  his  classic  and 
Just  appraisement  of  his  fellow  Senator  with 
words  fitting  for  this  occasion: 

"After  a  long  day  of  many  conflict.',  the 
evening  was  calm  and  peaceful  As  I  telk^d 
with  him  and  watched  him  tmid  the  lencih- 
ening  shadows  when  the  sun  of  life  was  slew  ly 
setting.  I  often  thought  of  Dr  Holmes'  lines, 
written  for  his  own  seventieth  birthday: 

"Still  as  the  sliver  cord  gets  worn  and  slender. 
Its  lightened  task-work  tugs  with  lessen- 
ing strain. 
Hands  get  more  helpful,  vdces.  grown  more 
tender. 
Soothe  with  their  softened  tones  the  slum- 
berous brain. 
"So  when  the  Iron  portal  shuts  behind  us, 
And  life  forgets  us  In  Its  noise  and  whirl, 
■Visions  that  shunned  the  glaring  noonday 
find  us. 
And  glimmering  starlight  shows  the  gate* 
of  pturl." 
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ADDRESS  BY  ALFRED  P    SLOAN,  JR. 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  indu.stry  i.s 
Increasingly  taking  more  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  ot  our  free  way  of 
life.  This  is  encouraging:.  It  is  necesiary. 
As  we  look  to  the  future  we  have  the 
as.';urance  that  many  Ihou.ghtful  business 
and  indu.strial  leaders  are  considering  our 
economic  problems  in  terms  of  demo- 
cratic processes.  This  is  our  surest  hope 
of  winning  the  war  and  winning  the 
pea'  e. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  splendid  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic thought  by  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan. 
Jr.,  chairman  of  General  Motors  Coipo- 
ration.  entitled  -Industry's  Post-War  Re- 
sponsibilities," delivered  December  4, 
1941.  before  the  forty-sixth  annual  con- 
gress of  American  Indu.stry.  I  have  an 
estimate  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  that  the  address  will  cover  two  and 
a  half  pages  of  the  Record  and  the  cost 
of  printing  will  be  $112.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  In  presenting 
this  noon  a  viewpoint  as  to  industry's   post- 
war  responsibilities.   I   do    so    in    a   spirit   of 
deep    humility      To   determine   factually   the 
conditions  under  which  American  lndu.s"try  is 
to  function  m  the  post-war  era  demands  the 
ability  to  identify  and  evaluate  the  more  im- 
portant    i:atloi;al    economic,     political,     and 
social   forces   and,    in    degree,   these    interna- 
tional forces  as  well  which  m.ay  at  that  time 
exist.     Manifestly,    that    is    impossible.      But 
even  accepting  the  impracticability  of  such  a 
scientific  approach  we  can.  I  believe,   bv  an 
examination  of  what  is  now  within  our  hori- 
zon of  observation  and  experience,  draw  cer- 
tain conclusions  which  should  be  helpful  in 
enabling   us    better    to   prepare    ourselves   for 
what  is  to  ctune.    Perhaps  the  best  measure  of 
our  ability  as  a  nation  to  deal  with  the  great 
problems  of  the  post-war  era  Is  to  be  found 
In  our  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  problems 
of   the  hour. 

Some  take  the  position  that  our  every  effort 
today  should  be  devoted  solely  to  the  objec-  j 
tlves  of  the  defen^e  program.  I  do  not  sub-  i 
scribe  .tu  such  a  philosophy.  I  believe  that 
we  of  industry  and  as  citizens  of  a  great 
democracy  have  two  great  responsibihties. 
We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  either.  First  and 
foremost  there  must  be  an  all-out  effort  in 
the  discharge  of  our  vital  obligations  to  tlie 
Nation  at  this  time  of  its  great  need.  The 
war  abroad  can  only  be  wen  on  the  American 
Indu-strlal  front.  But  second,  we  should  keep 
In  mwnd,  in  our  determination  to  win  the  war, 
that  this  is  not  an  "end"  objective.  Na- 
tlon-.l  security,  the  preservation  of  a  repre- 
Bentative  democracy,  with  free  enterprise  as 
an  instrumentahty  of  national  progress- 
that  Is  what  we  are  fighting  for 

But  we  should  net  deceive  cur-elves      Even 
U  such  support  should  win  the  war,  that  does 


not  insure  the  peace  Our  fiir.dar/.ental  ob- 
jectives requue  a  nati'.nal  con.-cicusness  and 
understanding  that  wil!  demand  a  leadership 
wah  courage.  lma:zniation,  and  idealism  of 
the  highest  order  But  supc-i  imposed  upon 
such  qualities  must  be  constructive  thinking, 
consistency,  and  soundness  of  approach,  with 
the  willingness  to  recognize  the'fundamental 
fact  that  the  Nation  Is  no  stronger  than  Its 
weakest  part  Such  a  leadership  would  de- 
mand political  and  economic  action  predl- 
Cft.-d  upon  the  philosr^phy  that  long-term 
pr'.gress  and  stability  reriuire  that  every  part 
of  the  economic  =triic'urv  be  encouraged  and 
developed,  to  the  end  thar  earh  may  con- 
tr;bute  a  maximum  to  the  effectiveness" of  the 
wl-.Lle.  The  idea  that  any  part  may  be  elimi- 
nated or  dis:r:m!.ured  against  in  the  belief 
thar  we  thus  improve  the  whole  is  untenabl  . 
Such  an  approach  can  only  serve  tO  prejudice 
progre.ss  and  limit  opportunities.  Just  as  the 
relatively  sir.all  keystone  is  the  part  on  which 
all  associate  ccmp*  nents  depend  for  the 
solidity  of  the  ■structure  as  a  whole.  Just  so 
dees  the  strength  rf  the  econnn^.v  as  well  as 
its  virility  in  term.^  cf  pr(  gre-s.  depend  upon 
the  initiative  courage,  ar.d  th^  imagination 
ot  a  relatively  few 

I  have  little  dmibt  as  .o  our  abiliry  to  win 
the  war.  Faulty  administration  cf  the  eff  rt, 
inefficiency,  and  waste  m  its  execution  may 
occur  as  natural  shortcomings  of  a  political 
bureaucracy  in  times  of  stress"  They  serve  to 
increase  our  economic  burdens  in  the  years 
to  come  But  wealth  can  be  replaced.  Debt 
can  be  repaid.  The  real  daneer  does  not  lie 
there  Airplanes,  tanks,  ar.d  ships  rire  full 
of  dramatic  action  They  capture  our 
imagination.  The  fortunes  of  war,  as  the 
tides  of  victory  or  defeat  flow  back  and  forth, 
require  little  understanding.  Public  opinion, 
emotional  as  it  i.s  and  often  lacking  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  involved,  is  never- 
theles.s  a  potent  force  in  the  final  analysis  in 
correcting  the  more  obvious  errors  of  national 
policy  or  the  shortcomings  m  administration 
as  aETecting  these  particular  problems 

But   on    the   economic  side    It    is    diS^trent. 
Such  Issues  are  difficult  to  understand      U:.- 
fortunately  our  people   see  little  relat;cr..-h;p 
between  such   problems   and  their   individual 
well    being    or    opportunities       They    astume 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  close  another  suc- 
cessful episode  in  the  evolution  of  America — 
that   the   American   way   cf   hvine   will   have 
been  reaffirmed      Here  is  where  the  real  dan- 
ger lies.     We  shall  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with    physical    aggression.     But    ca.-i   we   deal 
equally  effectively  with  forces  that  are  attack- 
ing cur  way  of  living  in  a  more  subtle  wav? 
That   Is   the  question.     There  1=   little  doubt 
that    these   dangers   exist,   that    there   are   far 
to  j  many  among  us  who  look  upon  the  pres- 
ent emergency  as  a  heaven-sent  opportunity 
to  alter,  or  at  least  importantly  to  reorganize, 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise."  They 
would  substitute  in  Its  place  an  order  where 
government    is    far   more   dominant,   perhaps 
all-embracive,  where  the  opportunities  of  the 
individual  become  subject  to  the  will  of  a  po- 
litical  bureaucracy,   too   often   dominated  by 
principles   based   on   political   ccnsideratiotis 
and    the    demands    of    the    pressure    groups. 
Th  s   IS   no   idle  thought      The   tim.e  to  begin 
the  fi^rht  to  win  the  peace  is  now.     We  must 
speak  frankly  and  without  reserve. 

But  as  to  our  responsibility  Fir^t.  we  can 
help  to  create  a  better  understanding  with  the 
hope  of  more  constructive  economic  policies 
as  they  may  affect,  both  today  and  over  the 
le.ng  pull  position,  the  progress  and  security 
of  cur  industrial  democracy.  Here  is  in- 
volved the  application  of  industrial  states- 
manship Second,  we  can,  through  our  indi- 
vidual planning,  bring  about  such  adjust- 
ments in  our  operating  activities  a,s  may  re- 
stilt  in  a  better  almement  with  postwar 
needs.  This  requires  the  appLcaticn  cf  in- 
dustrial management.  Let  us  examine  these 
two  approaches. 


The  prtsert  emergency  In  Its  Impact  upon 
the  econ()my  involves  three  B'agee  The  start 
was  fro  mi  a  scmifrczen  economy.  Large  reser- 
voirs of  economic  resources  were  available 
These  refources  were  Idle  partly  at  least,  be- 
cause of  Restrictive  national  economic  policies 
and  indi<criminatc  attacks  upon  accomplish- 
ment which  served  to  create  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
The  defense  program  moved  these  idle  re- 
sources into  a  state  cf  greater  productivity. 
The  result:  An  apparent  Improvement  in  the 
standard  of  'Iving-  more  and  bigger  pay  rolls: 
expanding  demands  for  consumer  goods  of  all 
kinds:  Itcreased  business  profits;  reduced 
unemploiment.  For  great  numbers  of  people 
these  are  days  of  real  prosperity  Today  we 
are  at  thr  second  stage:  The  period  of  sacri- 
fice. Heje  Is  really  where  our  story  begins, 
rnd  whe»e  the  form  If  not  the  substance  of 
the  foundation  for  the  post-war  era  starts  to 
unfold 

Fre.  enterprise  contemplates  Innumerable 
economic  objectives  Put  war  changes  this. 
These  InBumerable  objectives  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  single  objective  of  winning 
the  war.  That  demands  of  necessity  a  treat- 
ment of  the  economy  destructive  of  the  mani- 
fest benefits  resulting  from  Individual  Initia- 
tive, ambktlon,  and  the  urge  to  accomplish- 
ment. T*hus  It  becomes  ess>ntjal  that  we 
accept  tht  very  economic  restrictions  on  our 
freedom  of  action  that  we  are  fighting  with 
all  our  resources  and  perhaps  with  our  lives 
to  escape.  That  is  the  irony  of  it  And  also 
the  danger.  History  shows  that  this  has  al- 
ways happened  t'nder  similar  circumstances. 
But  previrusly  there  was  no  danger.  To  re- 
turn to  the  benefits  of  free  enterprise  was  an 
entirely  natural  process.  Then  men  did  not 
exi.«t  any»vhere  In  the  world  who  had  the 
ambition  end  the  belief  that  they  were  capa- 
ble of  regulating  and  keeping  in' balance  the 
highly  cdmplex  forces  of  a  very  involved 
economy  carrying  with  it  th?  power  of  regu- 
lating th«  habits  and  opportunities  of  hun- 
dreds of  jallllons  of  people.  Today  such  do 
exist. 

Thus  we  see  the  second  stage  of  the  defense 
program  brings  this  great  Issue  squarely  be- 
fore us      As  the  demands  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram, plus  our  normal  demands,  exceed  our 
total  resources,  the  former  necessarily  must 
be  given  preference  over  the  latter  by  action 
more  or  less  arbitrary      Economic  and  social 
sacrifices  become  intensified  as  the  demands 
broaden.     But  all   this  does  not   mean   that 
we  should  accept  what  is  demanded  without 
consideration.    We  should  analyze  each  pro- 
posal   with   the   greatest   degree   of   circum- 
spection.    We  should  be  sure  it   is  required 
by  the  grett  objective,  rather  than  designed  to 
bring  about  some  new  order  or   to  effect   a 
reorganization  of  the  existing  one.     This  re- 
sponslbilifiy    demands    a    statesmanlike    ap- 
proach.   We  should  recognize  that  those  In 
Governme|it  have  a  stupendous  duty  to  per- 
form.    Tl*y  cannot  be  expected  to  give  de- 
tailed coniideratlon  to  our  individual  prob- 
lems.    Tlijugh    Important    to   us,    these    are 
inconsequential  in  the  great  scheme  of  things 
in  which  nve  are  Involved.    It  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  universal  principles  to  guide  u*   but 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  there  be  no  dis- 
crimination unless  cleaily  demanded  by  the 
defense  effbrt.    That  should  be  the  yardstick 
The  individual  viewpoint  of  those  in  political 
power  as  t©  how  the  economy  should  be  con- 
structed or  reconstructed  should  have  no  place 
In  this  consideration.     Here  we  are  on   firm 
ground. 

A  most  important  step  as  aCfecting  the  post- 
war era  and  beyond  is  to  begin  now  to  con- 
struct a  loundaticn  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  our  system  cf  free  enterprise  Such 
confidence  does  not  exist  as  it  should  to  meet 
the  sltuataon  we  must  face.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  American  business  management"  has 
little  faith  in  our  present  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  economy  as  affecting  the  op- 
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portunltles  of  business  And  that  Is  serious. 
Men  are  actuated  by  what  they  believe.  A 
recent  canvass  covering  a  broad  cross-section 
of  American  business  manaeement — a  group 
that  the  Nation  must  largely  depend  upon 
for  Its  economic  progres.s — reveals  tlie  fact 
that  less  than  10  percent  believe  that  oxu' 
system  of  free  ei-.terprlse  will  be  restored  very 
much  along  pre-war  lines  in  the  post-war 
era  even  with  niodiflcations  to  take  care  cf 
conditions  then  existing.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent believe  tiiat  the  Government  is  vising 
the  emergency  to  pu^h  still  further  its  more 
radical  social  and  economic  objectives.  Over 
50  percent  stated  their  belief  that  govern- 
ment would  take  over  many  public  services 
formerly  under  private  management  but  still 
leave  many  opportunities  for  private  enter- 
prise. Now  comes  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant verdict  of  all.  More  than  35  percent 
expect  a  semisociahzed  form  of  society  with 
little  opportunity  for  the  profit  system  to 
operate  Again,  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  that  is  what  they  believe. 

Out  of  all  the  circumstances  today  exist- 
ing this  fact  stands  out  crystal  clear:  Amer- 
ican business  management  will  be  directly 
challenged  by  the  post-war  en.  That  chal- 
lenge must  be  aggressively  met.  There  will 
be  a  demand  for  a  more  complete  utilization 
of  the  Nation's  economic  resources.  The 
abundance  of  the  early  forties,  in  contrast 
to  the  shortage  of  the  thirties,  constitutes  a 
political  demand  that  uo  admlnlEtratlon  will 
Ignore.  We  of  Industry  must  assume  a  mili- 
tant attitude.  We  must  take  the  initiative 
In  both  planning  and  action  for  the  post-war 
period. 

What  might  be  done  to  rebuild  a  founda- 
tion of  real  confidence  in  the  n:mds  of  men 
In  the  long-term  future — confidence  that 
would  renew  the  venture  spirit,  the  hopes, 
and  ambitions  of  the  old  Industrial  pioneers? 
Let  us  lock  at  examples  from  •  ne  movln>.?  plc- 
tvire  of  current  economic  policy  as  they  may 
serve  to  Justify  or  develop  confidence  In  the 
long-trend  position  of  American  enterprise 

Let  us  start  witn  the  public  debt.  Can 
busine.ss  assume  obligations  extending  Into 
the  future  in  the  face  of  a  budgetary  policy 
such  as  existed  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirties?  Can  it  have  confidence  in  the  face 
of  such  startling  pronouncements  by  highly 
placed  officials,  as  have  recently  been  reported 
in  the  public  press?  Apparently,  increasing 
national  indebtedness  is  being  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  means  to  an  end,  in  Itself  of 
little  consequence  The  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  the  public  debt,  now  inevitable,  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  monetary  Inflation.  It 
demands  drastic  taxation  and  an  effective 
control  of  the  price  level.  The  R0undnes<^  of 
the  dollar  is  at  issue.  Depression  expediences 
should  be  liquidated,  nondefense  extrava- 
gances eliminated.  Here  Is  an  opportunity 
to  rebuild  confidence  in  the  long-term  busi- 
ness position 

Then  there  is  the  price  level  Here  lies  the 
most  Important  economic  problem  of  the 
hour  as  affecting  post-war  conditions.  It 
Involves  taxes,  prices,  wages,  and  the  public 
debt.  An  Important  price  inflation  under- 
writes an  ultimate  economic  catastrophe  In 
proportion  to  the  size,  and  severity  of  the 
movement.  Inflation  is  about  the  worst  eco- 
nomic disease.  With  every  great  war  of  mod- 
ern times  has  come  an  enormous  rise  in  prices 
It  creates  arbitrary  and  harmful  changes  In 
the  distribution  of  real  Income.  It  results 
In  an  illogical  allocation  of  the  war  bt.rden 
between  different  groups  in  the  communi- 
ties. It  enormously  increases  the  cost  of  the 
war.  Maintenance  of  order  In  the  price  level 
can  only  be  successfully  accomplished  by 
attacking  the  sources  of  price  disturbance. 
Our  present  policies  contemplate  an  artificial 
stimulation  of  farm  prices,  ignore  the  factor 
ci.  wages,  attempt  to  control  Industrial 
prices  Economically,  prices  must  eventually 
increase  if  cost  factors  like  wages  Increase, 
or  profits  must  ultimately  be  eliminated.    In- 


flation has  already  started.  Unlef^s  some 
realistic  attack  on  this  problem  Is  made  be- 
fore It  is  too  late,  we  must  prepare  to  deal 
with  the  price  level  as  a  ferious  post-war 
problem  with  all  the  resulting  confusion  and 
distress.  Prices  can  be  controlled,  economi- 
cally, but  In  all  probability  not  politically. 

Then  comes  taxation  The  Immediate  sit- 
uation. Involving  the  financing  of  national 
defense,  demands  measures  entirely  different 
from  those  of  normal  times  But  It  seems 
clear  that  no  more  constructive  contribu- 
tion could  be  made  In  reestablishing  business 
confidence  as  we  enter  the  p)0?t-war  era  than 
a  frank  recognition  now  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  present  system  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion requires  drastic  changes.  It  must  be 
entirely  reconstructed  It  must  be  based 
on  the  concept  of  encouraging  rather  than 
of  attempting  to  regulate  and  penalize  en- 
terprise Lower  prices  are  essentia]  to  a  state 
of  full  productivity.  Lower  taxes  contribute 
to  lower  prices.  Increased  Government  reve- 
nues, even  at  lower  rates,  can  be  developed 
from  Increasing  business  activity  Restric- 
tions new  Imposed  upon  the  flow  of  capital 
from  one  part  of  the  economy  to  the  other 
should  be  eliminated.  The  method  of  taxa- 
tion is  as  important  as  the  amount  An 
enlightened  policy  on  the  future  of  taxa- 
tion would  be  an  important  step  In  reestab- 
lishing business  confidence 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  greater  opportu- 
nity to  rcc  tablish  confidence  in  tlie  business 
future  than  In  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
The  present  chaotic  situation  Is  the  logical 
evolution  of  the  course  we  have  followed. 
The  responsibility  of  management  is  being 
restricted  We  all  recognize  the  economic 
importance  of  a  sound  balance  between  wages 
and  prices.  It  is  a  must  In  our  objective  of 
full  productivity.  We  must  have  producers. 
But  likewise,  we  must  have  more  and  better 
consumers  We  subscribe  to  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  But  we  protest  against 
the  discriminations  prescribed  in  existing 
law.  Monopx)lies  In  general  are  enemies  to 
the  system  of  free  enterprise.  But  this  ap- 
plies to  labor  as  well  as  to  capital.  Labor,  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  its  great  privileges, 
must  be  held  responsible  for  its  obligations. 
And  again,  like  capital,  should  be  required  to 
make  a  public  accounting  of  its  acts.  We  can 
at  least  hope  something  comprehensive  will 
be  done. 

The  economic  background  of  the  post-war 
era  In  Its  first  stage  Is  likely  to  form  a  pattern 
consistent  with  what  has  occurred  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  in  the  past.  The  close  of 
all  wars  has  res'ilted  in  a  period  of  hesita- 
tion, followed  by  a  period  of  business  activity 
involving  an  expansion  in  the  output  of  con- 
sumers' goods,  both  nondurable  and  more 
partlculaily  durable.  There  Is  likely  to  be  a 
strong  but  temporary  export  demand  to  cover 
the  more  Immediate  and  pressing  needs  of 
countries  affected  by  the  physical  destruc- 
tion and  economic  dislocations  resulting 
from  the  war.  Its  importance,  duration,  and 
ultimate  consequences  depend  upon  the  ap- 
proach to  the  financial  considerations  in- 
volved. If  the  war  should  end  In  a  stale- 
mate, there  might  be  expected  restricted  de- 
maud  for  defense  production  necessitated 
by  an  advancing  war  technology.  There  will 
be  a  need  for  Industry  to  replace  its  machin- 
ery with  the  more  efBcient  equipment  then 
available.  Superimposed  upon  all  this  may 
be  the  stimulating  effect  of  Government  ex- 
penditures In  the  area  of  public  works.  Tiie 
aggregate  might  well  constitute  an  impor- 
tant, although  a  temporary,  business  boom 
Now  the  second  stage.  The  great  test. 
Shall  we  be  able  to  construct  a  st-lf-sustalnlng 
economy — a  "must"  for  real  confidence  and 
a  great  forward  movement  of  business? 

The  dominating  forces  or  the  positive  side 
concern  the  abUity  of  p.-ivate  enterprise  to 
expand  employment  not  only  in  the  produc- 
tion of  entirely  new  Industrial  products,  but 
likewise  by  making  available  existing  prod- 
ucts at  lower  prices  through  Increased  effl- 


clencj   In  production  and  distribution.     This 
to  expand  the  real  purchasiiig  power 

On  the  negative  side,  taxes  are  likely  to 
continue  on  a  high  scale  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  Government's  financial  stability 
and  the  soundness  of  the  American  dcilar. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  lower-  and  middle- 
income  groups  will  have  a  materially  rt-duced 
purcnasmg  power  This,  involving  as  it  does 
approximately  one-third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, constitutes  a  restrictive  influence  on  an 
important  source  of  demand  for  a  wide  range 
of  consumer  goods.  The  consuming  power  of 
the  upper-income  groups  will  be  reduced  rela- 
tively even  more.  Sales  Bud  excise  taxes 
likewise  will  take  a  toll  an  all  consumers. 
"Tie  influence  of  various  pressure  groups 
through  the  exercise  of  their  political  power 
will  continue  to  have  a  depressing  Influence 
upon  business  confidence  by  preventing  sound 
solution  of  our  economic  problems,  by  pro- 
moting unsound  policies,  and  oy  resisting  the 
esseuiial  economic  adjustment  resulting  from 
the  war  effort.  Tlie  liquidation  of  an  inflated 
price  level  would  mean  a  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted period  of  uncertainty  and  adjust- 
ment— perhaps  a  real  crisis  while  the  forces 
of  economic  distress  are  overcoming  the 
inertia  of  political  action. 

Passing  to  the  export  field,  the  war  effort 
has  accelerated  remarkablj-  the  developing 
Industrialization  of  markets  which  normally 
offer  favorable  opportunities  for  American 
exports.  Such  markets,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
are  being  lost  to  local  manufacture  or  to 
souices  favored  by  political  alliances  The 
latter  handicaps  would  be  anormously  inten- 
sified in  case  of  a  Hitler  \"1ctory  American 
technique  and  capital  iLust  now  be  exported 
in  increasing  quantity  in  substitution  for 
goods  and  services;  otherwise  there  must  be^' 
a  decline  in  our  national  influence  through- 
out the  world.  Wage  rates  having  Increased 
more  rapidly  than  technological  efficiency 
mean  that  higher  prices  will  prejudice  our 
competitive  position  in  overseas  markets  still 
available  Such  economic  movements  serve 
to  lower  the  hopes  of  a  higher  standard  cf 
living  of  the  world's  people  generally,  but  the 
trend  exists  and  will  probably  still  continue, 
nevertheless. 

Finally,  even  recognizing  that  national 
economic  and  political  policies  have  the  power 
to  expand  or  contrac  our  field  of  opportunity, 
that  by  no  means  relieves  us  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  of  responsibility  We 
shall  enter  the  post-war  period  with  a  greatly 
expanded  Industrial  plant — more  or  lcs.«:  un- 
balanced by  the  necessity  of  the  war  effort 
as  measured  by  pre-war  consumption  de- 
mands. Intensified  engineering  and  promo- 
tion must  be  employed  to  develcp  the  most 
constructive  use  for  such  surpluses,  thus  ex- 
panding Job  opportunities.  We  must  deal 
with  great  readjustments  in  the  economy.  In- 
creasing in  scope  with  the  duration  cf  the  war. 
This  will  require  Intelligence,  courage,  hard 
work,  and  capital.  In  many  areas  of  the 
economy  serious  losses  must  be  expected 

We  must  maintain  the  strongest  possible 
economic  positions  and  the  most  virile  or- 
ganizations. This  is  essential  to  the  post- 
war era.  Any  sacrifices  made  to  those  ends 
will  be  Justified.  We  should  net  curtail  our 
research  during  the  emergency  We  should 
expand  it.  if  possible,  for  it  is  only  by  such 
means  that  free  enterprise  can  continue  to 
exist.  I  refer  to  research  ;n  a  broader  way — 
not  limited  by  physics  or  the  laboratory,  hi.:t 
as  applying  to  all  the  functional  activities  of 
buslnefs;  distribution,  labor  policies,  produc- 
tion, management  techniq'je  are  all  involved. 
We  can  encourage  and  develop  the  young 
men  in  our  organizations.  Give  them  the 
responsibility.  The  emergency  will  be  a  great 
developer  of  talent  Let  us  use  It  Let  us 
encourage  forward  thinking  and  initiative. 
Free  enterprise  is  just  as  essential  within 
business  as  within  the  economy 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  in  sight  Icr  'lie 
past-war  era  any  important  single  riew  indus- 
trial development  comparable  with  the  auto- 
mobile, the  radio,  or  the  motion  picture  i-uch 
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as  followed  thp  la?t  Wr.rld  W.ar  But  there 
will  be  available  a  rs-lariv.  I7  l;ir2;e  aggregation 
of  new  metliid'.  ivw  n  a*tr;al-.  a:id  more  ef- 
ficient Instrument-  of  product;on.  Some  ma- 
terials who<e  u-e  ha«  been  rc-tricted  will  be 
more  broadly  iiv.i:lTble  it  lower  prices.  These 
Will  open  up  entirely  new  fields  cf  opportunity 
with  incri-ased  Job  opporttmitie?  As  a  result 
of  the  depre.-'Sion  of  the  thirties  and  the  u:.- 
certalnties  surrounding  enterprise,  and  for 
cthf-r  reasons,  the  American  production  plant 
IS  cb--nlete  as  measurccl  by  current  technol'  gy. 
And  this  is  no  Idle  thought,  Thu,*  to  rebuild 
America  ofTors  Trpmendous  opportunities  tor 
improvint;  cur  efficiency  aljr.g  a  bread  section 
cf  the  Industrial  front;  lik-^wi.se  a  stimulation 
to  our  capital-goods  industries  wha^e  activi- 
'le-^  are  otherwise  likely  to  be  importantly 
curtailed 

We  should  plan  nnw  for  the  post-war  era. 
As  a  case  study,  here  is  how  we  in  General 
Motors  have  approached  this  objective.  First, 
we  organized  around  the  problem  cf  national 
defense  We  a.ssigned  executives  on  the  cen- 
tral staff  and  a  policy  group  to  the  ta-k.  In 
each  operating  unit  civilian  production  and 
defense  production  have  been  separated  The 
exectitives  discharging  the  former  re-pcn.«i- 
bility  are  charged  specifically  with  planning 
for  the  post-war  era  for  that  particular  pro- 
duction unit.  I  am  attempting  myself  to 
stimulate  and  cocrdlr.ate  the'e  activities  Into 
a  harmonious  whole  I  call  it  our  "A  H  " 
program  (after  Hitler) 

Such  an  approach  contemplates  accelerat- 
ing the  deveicpment  of  new  products,  re- 
engineering  existing  products,  n-^aking  use  of 
new  materials  and  new  methods,  and  m  other 
ways — thus  Improving  quality  and  value,  par- 
ticularly having  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
lower  post-war  prices.  It  contemplates  the 
substitution  of  new  instrume'  talities  in  all 
functional  activities  wherever  gains  are  pos- 
sible. Again,  lower  prices.  It  contemplates 
studies  to  develop  the  possibilities  cf  further 
horizontal  expansion  In  total,  on  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  defense  program,  we  h^  pe  to 
have  available  concrete  programs  for  each 
production  unit,  engineered  and  approved  and 
founded  on  the  most  modern  technology,  all 
ready  for  action 

That  completes  my  story  It  Is  a  call  for 
an  all-out  effort  to  defend  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise — for  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  great  economic  problems  of 
today  as  affecting  business  opportunities  in 
the  days  to  come;  for  the  advancing  of  busi- 
ness eflQciency  as  measured  by  present  tech- 
nology: for  an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of 
American  business  management  to  meet  the 
challenge  for  a  broadening  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  expanded  economic  resources  by  In- 
creasing Job  opportunities  and  developing  real 
purchasing  ptjwer.  Such  I  believe  to  be,  In 
part.  Industry's  pcst-war  responsibilitits. 


Liberty  and  the  Bible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   K.\NSAS 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNTTED  STATES 


Tuesday.  D€c.-'Kb:r  23.  1941 


ADDRESS   OF   HON    JAMES    J     DAVIS.    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 


senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
D.^visl  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  universal 
Bible  Sunday,  December  14,  on  the  sub- 
ject Liberty  and  the  Bible. 

There  beine;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Liberty  axd  the  Bible 
Tlie  gcodness  cf  life  never  dus.  Its  bright 
be.'iuty  aces  on  and  011  Bcinbs  cannot  de- 
stroy it.  Poison  gas  cannot  snfle  it.  Greed. 
envy,  and  hate  may  rage  aljout  it  Ijut  good- 
ne«.=  lives  on. 

The  2jodiie>s  of  the  Bible  has  caused  It  to 
live  or.  This  Bock  !«  a  testimony  of  the 
exalted  .spirit  of  man.  It  is  a  record  of  his 
enduring  taith  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  high 
estate   to  which  he  has  been  called. 

Tlie  goodness  of  the  Bible  springs  from  the 
Almighty,  whose  life-giving  power  is  im- 
plantid  through  the  whole  of  it.  It  breathes 
forth  the  free  spirit  of  the  univer.-e.  It  gives 
definite  direction  to  the  forward-moving  out- 
reach to  liberty  In  the  human  heart.  It  Is 
beneath,  above,  and  around  the  foundations 
cf  this  great  city— the  cradle  of  liberty  in  the 
New  World-  It  is  written  in  the  Bill  of 
Right-  It  i.-  sounded  f(jrth  in  the  Liberty 
Bell  It  i.~  lifted  high  in  the  production-for- 
liberty  program  to  which  thi.s  Nation  is  now 
committea  Tiuly,  the  cau-e  of  freedom  Is 
the  cau-e  cf  God,  and  the  B.ble  Is  its  most 
dyr.aniic  record 

THE    BIBLE    AND    THE     BILL     OF     RIGHTS 

Tomorrow  we  observe  the  Bill  of  Ri£;hts  Day. 
We  celebrate  the  ratification  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  m  a  dark  period,  but  we  do  so  In  hope 
and  ccinf^dence  for  the  spirit  of  cur  fathers; 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  gives  us  courage  and 
strength  to  go  on  We  have  the  same  source 
of  sustaining  power  which  Washmzton  had  at 
Valley  Forge,  And  we  may  be  sure  that  never 
again  on  this  planet  will  any  order  of  life 
be  permanently  established  which  shackles 
the  mind  or  chains  the  .•spirit  of  man  The 
Bible  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  done  their 
work.  They  continue  to  stand  as  an  eternal 
safeguard  against  oppres.sion  and  tyrannv 

Tlie  Ten  Commandment?'"came  when  Moses 
received  the  divine  command  on  Mount 
Smai:  the  Sermon  on  thi  Mount  came  when 
Jesu.s  opened  up  a  new  dispensation  in  which 
all  the  world  has  been  blessed:  the  Bill  of 
Rights  came  when  Thomas  Jefferson  drafted 
the  additions  to  our  great  charter  Thus 
have  come  Into  being  the  Old  Testament,  the 
New  Testament,  and  a  new  world  And 
these  three  are  imperishabiy  linked  to=;ether. 
making  up  a  trinity  of  historic  epochs  ani- 
mated by  a  single  purpose.  The  search  for 
truth  is  everlasting.  The  folly  of  t<idHys  ven- 
ture niay  prove  Itself  the  riches  cf  tomorrow's 
wi.sdom.  Time  was  when  Moses  and  Jesus 
and  JefTerson  were  regarded  as  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness, 

tTNIVERS.AL  BIBLE  SrND.^Y 

These  thoughts  are  very  real  to  me  on 
universal  Bible  Sunday  I  appreciafe  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  work  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  for  three  successive  years  to  this 
vast  radio  audience  During  1941  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  entered  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-sixth  year  of  ito  work:  adjusted 
lis  program  to  the  most  alarming  war  situa- 
tion in  Its  history;  inaugurated  a  campaign 
for  a  war  emergency  fund  to  care  for  special 
needs  at  home  and  abroad  created  by  the  war; 
distributed  more  New  Testaments  m  this 
country  than  In  any  year  since  1921;  and  en- 
listed the  services  of  the  chaplains  of  ti^.e 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  in  distriburir.g 
the  Bible  to  the  boys  In  camp  without  expen-e 
f)  them. 

Last  year  ove'  25.000,000  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  were  distributed  In  the 
world.  Refugees  in  desolate  places,  war  pris- 
oners, and  other  victims  of  the  wars  are 
crj-lng  out  for  this  book  that  brings  hope  and 


courage  to  men  In  whatever  language  they 
read  It  it  as  true  today  as  in  the  time  of 
Adonlram  Judson  and  other  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries tliat  the  Bible  has  only  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  any  land  or  language 
so  that  they  may  read  It,  and  It  will  of  Itself 
do  a  magic  vrork  cf  healing  and  redemption. 

You  are  now  looking  for  Christmas  gifts  for 
your  friends.  My  suggestion  to  you  Is  that 
you  write  the  American  Bible  Society  and 
order  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  present  to 
your  fri^d.  For  we  should  never  forget  that 
were  It  not  for  the  Bible  and  the  life  of 
Christ  whfch  it  reveals,  there  would  be  no 
Christmas  Day,  and  there  would  be  so  much 
less  of  the  spirit  of  giving  and  sharing  which 
has  come  to  bless  all  the  world  In  the  name 
of  the  Christ  Child.  Again  I  urge  that  you 
write  down  a  Bible  on  your  Christmas  list,  or 
some  other  token  of  religious  devotion. 

THE   CHR^TMAS  SPIRrT   OF  TTTLL  PRODUCTION 

Our  thought  of  the  glad  Christmas  season 
Is  inseparable  from  our  t  lought  of  the  Bible. 
As  we  enter  Into  the  holiday  season  I  am  glad 
to  notice  that  the  desire  to  bring  home  a 
full  pay  envelope  has  caused  increased  pro- 
duction throughout  this  land  and  a  marked 
curtailment  in  work  stcppages.  When  men 
think  of  their  home*:  and  children  they  want 
to  have  encugh  for  a  real  Christmas  and  the 
desire  to  atrlke  and  quit  the  Job  Is  not  so 
pressing,  tracts  and  figures  show  that  strike; 
In  defense  Industries  began  to  decline  about 
a  month  btfore  Christmas.  If  we  could  keep 
th.s  Christmas  spirit  with  us  we  should  have 
more  prodtictlon  and  better  times  for  all. 
This  Is  th^  time  when  the  work  program  of 
the  Natioii  should  have  first  place.  Work 
and  Christmas  and  the  Bible  really  belong 
together 

THE     BIBLE     AND    THE     POST-WAR     WORLX) 

When  the  bombers  have  ceased  their  er- 
rands of  death  and  time  has  come  for  the 
representatives  of  the  warring  nations  to  meet 
around  the  conference  table  there  will  be  but 
one  book  Which  will  hold  their  common  re- 
spect and  confidence.  That  book  will  not  be 
Meln  Kamcf.  It  wUl  not  be  a  volume  of 
Shakespeaije.  It  will  not  be  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  or  Webster's  Dictionary.  That 
bock,  which  will  be  a  common  bond  of  counsel 
and  Inspiration,  will  be  the  Bible.  It  will  be 
the  Bible  that  holds  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  life  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
For  no  other  book  has  established  a  place 
for  itself  IE  all  lands,  among  all  peoples,  in 
all  languages,  and  used  by  the  common  people 
of  every  raCe  and  tongue  No  other  book  will 
hold  such  H  central  place  In  the  background 
of  thinking  of  those  who  will  sit  around  the 
peace  table. 

The  world  Is  sick  with  fear.  The  people 
of  the  world  are  looking  for  relief  from  the 
terrors  of  war  and  the  misery  which  it  brings. 
When  the  flay  of  peace  comes  a  great  host  of 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world  will  turn 
to  the  Bible  and  prayer  book  to  read: 

"Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 
And  forget  not  all  his  benefits; 
Who  forgiteth  all  thine  iniquities; 
Who  heal^th  all  they  diseases; 
Who  rede^meth  thy  life  from  destruction." 

They  will  turn  to  their  Bibles  and  read: 

"I  A'ill  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. 

My  help  ccmeth  from  the  Lord,  which  made 
heaven  and  earth     •      •      •. 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth;  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth 
the  spear  In  sunder;  He  burneth  the 
chariot  !n  the  fire 

Thou  shatt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by 
night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flleth  by  day; 

Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  In  dark- 
ness, nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth 
at  noonday 

In  the  woJld  ye  shall  have  tribulation: 

But.  be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 
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The  goodness  cf  the  Bible  lives  on  from 
generation  to  generation  It  comes  to  sweeten 
and  purify  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life. 
It  brings  with  it  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving 
and'  appreciation.  When  a  man  reads  the 
Bible  intelligently  and  consistently  h"  In- 
creases In  the  spirit  of  good  will  He  be- 
comes more  friendly.  It  is  a  top  fact  In  our 
world  today  that  the  nations  that  cherish 
the  Bible  most  are  the  p3acemakers  and 
those  that  have  abandoned  It  are  the  war- 
makers.  The  day  of  peace  will  bring  with  It 
a  more  persistent  and  conscientious  reading 
ot  this  profound  book  of  life. 

WHAT  THE  BIBLE  MEANS  TO  ME 

I  am  grateful  for  the  liberties  we  enjoy  In 
America.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  live  here.  Honors  and 
blessings  of  all  kinds  hav  come  in  this  beau- 
tiful land  Tliey  have  come  not  because  of 
personal  merit  but  because  of  the  generosity 
and  good  will  of  the  American  people  who 
have  been  friendly  to  me.  They  have  been 
friendly  to  my  father  and  mother  who  lived 
day  by  day  with  their  Bible,  foUowing  its 
teachings,  seeking  for  its  guidance,  walking 
In  the  ways  cf  righteousness  and  peace.  The 
Bible  was  their  greatest  gift  to  me.  All  of  the 
wisdom,  the  love,  and  the  vast  heritage  of 
age-long  goodness  were  presented  to  me  in 
this  book  of  bocks  I  owe  the  great  happiness 
and  peace  of  my  life  to  It.  I  want  to  present 
this  same  great  gift  to  you  and  to  all  my 
friends. 

It  was  natural  that  when  the  time  came  In 
my  life  when  1  was  called  to  recruit  a  great 
fraternal  order  1  should  take  my  gxudance  and 
Inspiration  from  the  Bible  A  little  child  be- 
came the  center  of  hopes  and  achievements. 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me" 
became  our  motto.  Care  for  the  sick,  the  de- 
pendent, and  the  aged  came  to  be  our  pro- 
gram of  action  We  organized  ourselves  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion. We  have  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of 
success  In  our  work  wnich  we  believe  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  sojrce  of  our  inspiration 
and  the  spirit  of  our  enterprise — the  Bible. 
Without  it  we  should  never  have  heard  the 
words.  "The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  waf  lost." 

The  goodness  cf  life  Is  on  Us  way  to  a  larger 
place  In  our  daily  living  While  war  sets  the 
world  in  confusion  and  bloodshed  we  are  on 
our  way  to  a  greater  good  and  a  nobler  plr.ne 
of  living.  This  Is  the  mes.'^age  of  the  B.ble. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  BHl  of  Rights  As 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic  and  as  repders 
Of  the  Bible  we  may  of  truth  believe  the 
words  of  John,  who  sad: 

"God  shall  wipe  awiy  all  tears  from  their 
eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there 
be  any  more  pain:  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away," 
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Mr  DAVIS.  Ml.  Pre.-^ident,  America 
Is  bu-.v  jn!:-,:ne  lorces  with  Britain, 
China.  Russia  and  the  Dutch  as  we  carry 
on  effective  opposi'ion  to  the  Axis.     We 


will  win  thi.';  war.  It  has  been  forced 
upon  us  and  was  not  of  cur  choosing. 
Now  we  are  committed  irrevocably  to  the 
cause  of  an  enduring  peace  througti  the 
institution  of  justice  and  the  strength  of 
our  armed  forces — the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  our  air  force. 

While  we  are  cooperating  with  Britain 
in  the  war.  we  should  not  be  less  active 
in  the  cooperation  necessary  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  world  after  the  war  is 
won.  The  planning  activities  which  are 
now  being  developed  in  this  country  will 
take  on  new  energies  as  we  look  abroad 
to  the  peacetime  objects  of  other  na- 
tions. Recently  Dr.  Luther  Gulick.  spe- 
cial consultant  to  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board,  visited  England  to  ob- 
serve the  reconstruction  program  which 
is  there  being  developed.  He  has  re- 
turned with  an  important  message  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Luther  Gulick  to  the  Citizens'  Housing 
Council  of  New  York,  November  10.  1941, 
entitled  "Housing  and  Post-War  Plan- 
ning in  England  and  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  chairman  has  warned  me  I  shall  be 
rting  doA-n  in  less  than  30  minutes.  There- 
fore. I  will  tell  you  In  advance  jRhat  1  am 
going  to  say      Here   it  is: 

First,  and  here  I  am  going  beyond  our 
topic — a  depression  is  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment. When  everyone  has  work  to  do  and 
no  one  is  standing  around  unemployed,  then 
we  have  what  is  known  as  prosperity. 

Second,  when  this  war  Is  over  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  to  do.  There  will  be  no  sur- 
pluses There  will  be  no  standing  around. 
There  need  be  no  depression 

Third,  the  most  spectacular  need  in  this 
period,  when  the  war  is  over,  whether  you 
are  optimistic,  pessimistic,  or  realistic,  the 
spectacular  need  will  be  in  two  great  areas — 
first,  urban  reconstruction;  second,  transpor- 
tation 

Fourth,  there  are.  In  this  work,  three  ques- 
tions we  must  answer — one  is  where:  another 
is  which  first  (the  priority  problem);  the 
third  is  how 

Then,  fifth,  I  shall  tarn  for  a  moment  to 
speak  of  the  centers  of  present  British  post- 
war planning.  This  may  give  you  some  of  the 
fre^h  material:  and 

S'xth,  I  shall  try  to  summarize  very  briefly 
what  our  needs  at  the  present  time  seem 
to  bo  as  we  look  Into  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  turn  to  the  first 
point:  A  depression  Is  a  period  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  that  woulc"  be  accepted 
There  Is  no  nerd  of  discussing  It. 

Second  When  this  war  Is  over  there  will 
be  plenty  to  do  There  Is  no  need  to  prove 
that,  either  When  I  see  thope  who  are  gath- 
ered here.  I  know  that  you  do  not  need  to  be 
convinced.  You  never  have  needed  to  be 
convinced.  But  there  has  come  an  argument 
now  which  everyone  understands.  That  is 
the  arpument — this  little  incendiary  bomb. 
It  isn't  aluminum:  it's  magnesium.  The 
whole  thing  burns  furiously  at  very  high 
temperature  There  Is  no  way  of  putting  It 
out  except  with  sand.  The  great  damage  in 
London.  Bristol.  Coventry,  In  Manchester,  was 
not  from  the  explosions  but  from  the  Incen- 
diary bombs,  because  one  plane  can  carry 
thousands  of  the.>=e  and  scatter  them  over  the 
city  I  passed  out.^lde  of  St  Paul-s  Cathedral 
and  talked  to  a  fireman  who  happened  to  be 
Inspecting  the  water  pressure  in  one  of  the 
hydrants  f'  the  time  I  said  to  him.  "What 
about  these  buildings'  This  must  have  been 
quite  a  lire.    Did  all  these  buildings  burn  the 


same  day?"  "l  do  not  fcnow,"  he  said, 
"whether  It  was  all  the  same  day.  You  could 
not  tell  night  from  day.  I  $tood  right  here, 
and  the  fiames  rose  up  to  the  zei.ith;  some  at 
the  south,  some  north  and  east  and  west." 
He  said,  "It  was  glorious;  you  should  have 
t>eeu  here."  He  said.  '1  stuck  it  out  until 
they  dragged  me  home — 3  days  and  2  nights." 
He  said.  "They  carried  me  home,  and  when  I 
tock  off  my  shoes,  they  hissod." 

I  spoke  to  taxi  driveis.  t  said  to  one  of 
them.  "What  do  you  do  whCn  a  raid's  on?" 
He  said  "Some  of  the  drivers  go  for  a  shelter, 
but  I  keep  my  cab  going;  I  say  it  isn't  so  easy 
to  hit  something  that's  moving." 

All  over  England  you  are  struck  by  that 
tremendous  spirit,  that  great  national  unity. 
In  England  you  see  a  country-  wheie  thire  is 
absolute  unity.  There  Isit  t  any  doubt. 
Everyone  Is  working  for  the  same  objective. 
In  the  midst  of  that  there  Is  plenty  of  dis- 
cussion. There  are  plenty  of  differences  of 
opinion.  There  are  statemetit*  made  which 
we  would  be  inclined  to  resent  ll  they  were 
made  in  this  countiy.  because  we  would  say 
there  is  a  question  of  natioaal  loyalty.  But 
when  there  Is  such  basic  unity,  differences  of 
opinion  are  more  easily  tolefated  It  is  one 
of  the  great  things  to  experience  and  to  feel 
around  you — this  unity  of  democratic  objec- 
tive, this  full  unity  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
trial. 

I  brought  this  bomb  as  a  symbol.  Every- 
one in  England  has  been  coavinced,  by  what 
Is  going  on  in  England,  that  the  period  after 
the  war  Is  a  period  in  which  a  mi-Jor  respon- 
Bibllity  and  a  major  accepted  objective  will 
be  the  rebuUdmg  of  the  urban  areas.  And  It 
Is  not  so  much  because  of  the  cities  that 
have  been  leveled  to  the  ground,  or  burned. 
The  destruction  Is  far  less  than  most  of  you 
would  anticipate.  A  bombing  attack  is  a 
very  Inaccurate  affair  In  London  not  a  sin- 
gle bridge  has  been  hit.  •  •  •  The  gas 
plants  end  power  plants  are  all  operating; 
the  subways  and  the  buss?$.  The  destruc- 
tion has  been  largely  in  residential  areas,  and 
the  people  were  not  there  then.  The  churches 
have  been  damaged  partly  because  the  fire- 
fighting  equipment  has  not  been  adequate 
and  partly  because  they  were  unattended 
during  the  raid  periods.  But  the  dcctructicn 
is  far  less  than  you  would  think.  Productive 
enterprise  goes  forward  with  little  hindrance. 

The  reason  the  British  are  so  interested  In 
reconstruction  of  urban  areas  Is  not  entuely 
because  they  have  been  destroyed,  because 
they  have  not,  but  because  the  destruction 
has  raised  questions,  the  answers  to  winch 
raise  the  whole  problem  of  urban  life. 

Lord  Rieth,  the  Minister  of  Works  and 
Buildings,  a  great  organizer,  said  to  me,  "Be- 
fore we  put  a  new  roof  oti  the  Liverpool 
Street  Railway  Station  (the  glass  dome  Is 
shattered)  we  want  to  know  whether  there 
should  be  a  station  at  Liverpool  Stieet"  Lord 
Rieth  isn't  a  radical.  He  is  not  even  a  t.-wn 
planner.  He  Is  just  a  practical  engineer. 
He  wants  to  know  whether  it  Is  worth  while  to 
put  the  glass  in  the  dome  of  that  railroad 
station  or  whether  some  other  terminal  sys- 
tem should  be  provided  In  the  London  area. 

When  you  start  asking  questions  of  that  sort 
you  can  see  that  It  carries  you  very  far  Why 
a  roof?  Why  a  station?  Why  a  rallro;'d? 
Why  a  city?  Why  a  dock?  Why  world  trp.rie? 
And  before  ynu  are  finished  deciding  whether 
to  put  glass  In  the  old  dome  cf  the  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  you  have  started  to  think 
about  the  nature  of  the  society  in  winch  you 
ere  going  to  reside.  It  is  not  the  bombs  it  Is 
this  kind  of  thinking  and  questioning  which 
Is  the  cause  for  the  new  ima^native  approach 
to^thc  problem  of  urban  redevelopment  in 
England. 

The  second  thing  I  mentioned  as  an  area 
of  major  development  is  transportation,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  cities  unless  you  also 
deal  With  the  problems  of  transportation. 
We  shall  face  a  totally  new  era  of  transpor- 
tation when  the  war  is  over,  not  alone  prcb- 
lems    of    long-range     transportation     across 
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ocear..^  ar.d  acrr,s=  continents,  but  also  trans- 
portati'in  within  immediate  areas.  Thus 
befure  we  have  a^.-imilated  the  automobile 
we  are  cnr.frorutd  by  the  airplane,  suddenly 
Improved  by  th:s  war 

The  no'.v  drr.e  for  the  modernization  of 
urban  arp;is  will  not  be  confined  to  England. 
It  will  arise  equally  on  the  Continent — in 
Frni;ce.  Be!.;ium.  Holland,  Denmark.  Ger- 
many. Hu-ssia.  China.  Japan.  When  this  war 
l.s  ever,  the  rebuilding  of  urban  areas  will  be 
cne  rf  mar.kmd  s  threat  interests  The  things 
that  we  have  talked  about  from  year  to  year 
at  these  hnirheoi-.s  will  be  in  the  atmo.=phere 
of  men's  thmkir.i;  and  writing.  It  v.'ill  be  in 
nc%el  =  .  i:i  pc^ms,  and  motion  pictures,  aiid  in 
all  the  thincs  we  are  doing  In  the  days  that 
come  after  tho  war 

Our  problem  will  be  not  so  much  to  per- 
suade men  that  urban  areas  must  be  rede- 
veUped  Our  problem  will  be  that  of  seeing 
that  tlie  approach  is  slow  enough  to  be  intel- 
ligent From  this  point  on.  our  problem  will 
be  that  of  saying  let's  think  it  through, 
L*'t  u*  knew  more  about  the  question.  How 
do  we  want  to  llve'^'  Do  we  want  Industries 
In  the  center'  Do  we  want  to  run  green  belts 
through'  Those  problems  are  gcing  to  press 
us  s-:;  vUcrously  because  the  engineers  and 
the  builders  will  be  pushing  for  action  and 
decision  It  will  be  just  as  It  was  after  the 
San  Francisco  fire  So  great  was  the  rush  of 
privat-  enterprise  to  reconstruct  that  city, 
that  the  fceaunful  plans  agreed  upon  by  the 
eldiM-s  rf  th.e  city  were  ignored  and  the  city 
was  built  up  along  the  old  lines.  Within  a 
few  year-  af'orwards.  many  of  the  buildmcs 
h:.d  to  be  tern  down  for  the  civic  center. 
alth.nugh  the  maps  of  the  civic  center  w>'re 
already  there  when  the  earthquake  and  fire 
did  t!'.e;r  destruction, 

Tliere  are  two  crea;  cfBcial  centers  of  plan- 
ring  in  Gieat  Bnt.iin  now  which  deal  with 
the  problem  of  urban  areas  and  housing. 
Ti-ie  fir-t  of  these  is  the  Ministry  of  Works 
and  Buildmes.  und=r  Lord  Rieth.  In  dealing 
witli  emergency  rLbuildin^,  his  deputy  is 
Genera!  Appleyard.  He  built  11  airports  in 
9  days  and  turned  them  over  to  the  RAF, 
His  arms,  hanuins  on  the  walls  of  his  office, 
Is  a  steam  shovt^I  with  wiiiizs  and  underneath 
Is  the  motto,  "ubi  quick,"  One  Monday  m.:;rn- 
Ing  there  cam.e  in  requests  from  London  fcr 
repairs  to  186,000  buildings  that  had  ber?n 
damaged  -'jfSciently  so  tha'-  they  needed  re- 
pair Within  24  hours  General  Appleyard 
had  12  000  carpenters,  plumbers,  pla-terers 
doing  repair  work  in  the  city  of  Lcnd.-rn, 
.-Before  any  repair  is  carried  through,  there  has 
to  be  a  recheck  to  see  that  repair  is  essential. 
Office  buildings  are  not  considered  ess-ntial, 
I  a=ked  som.e  lawyer,  when  all  these  law  offices 
and  the  ht-adquarters  offices  of  impcrtnnt 
busms-  cncerns  were  depiroye:!,  didn  t  this 
disor^aniye  business  life  He  said.  ■'Net  at 
all  Tiiey  ren-^h  decisions  mucli  mere 
promptly    no.v  " 

An.ither    division    controls    all    the    use    of 
material       No    rep.iirs   can    be    made.   1:0   ma- 
terial-   used,    no    construction    workers    eni- 
^plcyed,    wit^.cut   the    approval    which    comes 
/'thrcuah  the  Government  department. 


Another  division  is  under  Sir  Ernest  Simon, 
anCTher  eiigineer  He  is  the  president  of  two 
steel  c  impaiues  and  was  formerly  lord  mayor 
Of  Mar.che.-ter  His  division  is  endeavorir.g 
to  oriag  order  cut  of  the  building  industry. 
He  was  a  little  a=hamed  to  say  it,  but  he 
confided  to  me  that  the  buildma  industry 
■was  tiie  most  backward  .'•egnient  of  the  British 
econi my.  Recently  all  the  contractors  in 
Great  Britain  were  reqtured  to  register.  There 
turned  cut  to  be  102,000  Now.  uistead  of 
letting  all  contr.ict-  tc  the  large  contractors. 
the  work  is  prttty  well  distributed,  with  the 
aid  c:  the  nr.ni.^::y  That  Is  done  with  the 
help  of  representatives  of  labor,  of  coiit' ac- 
tors, and  0:  architects  I  was  told  that  they 
have  incicased  the  efficiencv  cf  the  construc- 
tion industry  by  not   less  than  30  percent  m 


the  last  8  months,  and  they  expect  to  raise 
that  figure  to  not  less  than  50  percent,  even 
with  all  the  difficulties  wnich  they  face  in 
the  war  situation.     •     •      • 

This  is  the  important  thir.g:  The  things  the 
British  are  doing  to  mode:-nize  the  building 
industry,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  the  most 
backward  segment  of  their  ecor.cmy,  are 
things  undertaken  with  a  long-range  program 
in  mind.  Sir  Ernest  Simon  has  drawn  a'plan 
which  is  now  going  the  rounds  within  the 
department  for  a  30-year  plan  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Britain. 

Tlie  second  great  center  of  plannms  for 
the  post-war  period,  touch  ng  on  the  housing 
problem,  is  the  Ministry  :f  Reconstruction. 
The  Ministry  of  Recon.-t ruction  is  a  very 
small  group  at  the  present  tim.e  Sir  Arthur 
Greenwood,  a  Laborlte  m  the  War  Cabinet, 
has  been  put  in  charge  o::  this.  This  min- 
istry Is  making  studies  of  local  government, 
studies  of  location  cf  industry,  and  the  m.  ve- 
ment  of  population,  and  studie*  cf  health, 
social  welfare,  and  education  needs.  In  ad- 
dition, both  of  these  mlnlnries  are  thinking 
abnut  the  domestic  impll rations  of  foreign 
policy 

There  are  ether  agencies  jf  the  Government 
that  are  hard  at  work  on  the  international 
scene  and  thus  deahnj  wi'h  questions  which 
run  very  quickly  into  the  oomestic  scene.  In 
fact,  there  is  nc*h:n2  harcif  r  than  to  separate 
a  domestic  poHcy  from  an  international  policy. 
This  l.s  true  even  here  in  the  United  States. 
When  ycu  study  the  situation  you  realize 
that,  in  spite  of  cur  slight  dependence  on  the 
rest  of  the  world,  our  failure  to  recognize  that 
dependence  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
failed  to  take  cur  proper  place  In  the  period 
between  the~e  two  wars  and  have  helped  bring 
en  tl)i,-  world  catastrophe 

Outride    cf    the    Government    there    are    a 
number  cf  f^p^att  -agencies  which  are  making 
a  contnbnTion   to-post-\^:ir  planning  In  Eng- 
land    Nuffield  Colleso  i.-  making  Its  contribu- 
tion  by   survevm^   education,   social  welfare, 
pcptila'icn  problems,  inriu-trial  problems,  and 
1918   reconstruction   problems.     They  are  re- 
ceivms;    substantal    subsidies    from    the    Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  prore=d  with  this  work. 
Sir  William  Beveridze  is  new  at  work  reexam- 
ining   the    tot;il    social-security    situation    in 
Great  Britain  to  introduce  into  It  elements  of 
breadth   and    strength   tha*    It   does    not    new 
h:iv<>  .so  that  in  th.-  po-*-wir  period  it  will  be 
more  adequate.     Chatham  House  is  working 
on    international   pr-.-blems.     In   addition    to 
that,  thtre  is  P    E    P  —  the  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Plinnms  Association— a  private  group, 
whch.  like  the  Citizen's  H.iusing  Council  in 
New  York,   is  made  up  cf  technicians,  busi- 
nessmen, engir.eers,  ar.d  broad-gage  planners 
inter'-sTrd  m  the  future     There  are  other  rep- 
resentative private  groups  contributmg  ideas. 
This  brines  me  to  my  last  point,  cur  needs. 
1,  We  must  have  more  imagination  in  ap- 
proaching cur  problems  than  we  have  shown 
in  the  past,     I  say   that  in   spue  of  the  fact 
that  this  eroup  in  New  York  includes  90  per- 
cent   of  the  one-ter.th   cf    1   percent   of   the 
most  imaginative  people  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  to  be  fur  less  modest  in  our  dreams 
for  the  future  than  we  have  beerj  In  the  past 
if  we  are  going   to   participate   In   this   wave 
cf  the  future — the  reconstruction  of  the  in- 
dustrial regions  of  the  world.    We  must  have 
a  liroad  approach.    We  started  from  the  indi- 
vidual hou^e  and  the  slum     We  started  with 
the  individual  community,    Th.at  isn't  broad 
encueh  for  what  we  face  mw.     It  isn't  going 
to   be   financially  possible    "o   reconstruct  our 
urban  areas  if  we  do  it  in  li'tle  pieces,  because 
thase  little  pieces  do  not  dc  enough  to  pay  for 
themselves.     It  is  only  wheri  we  work  ever  a 
broad  area  that  we  can  pr. -duce  and  increase 
wealth  which  is  sufficient  t  j  pay  for  the  costs 
of  tlie  enterprise      We  mu=t  t.ike  leave  from 
the  kii^d  of  thinking  we  have  beer,  doing  and 
take  a  broader  approach 

2    We    must    decentraliz?    the    administra- 
tion of  our  planning,     Tlie  pr,.;bler:i  of  plan- 


ning can  ti-ell  be  approached  cooperatively 
over  a  wider  area  on  broad  questions,  but 
when  It  comes  to  local  details  we  cannot  wait 
for  dictation  from  central  posts.  We  have  to 
be  decentralized.  We  must  take  steps  to*  in- 
crease our  technological  efficiency  in  construc- 
tion. We  Have  made  a  small  beginning,  but 
British  experience  and  our  own  experience 
during  th?  present  period  show  that  we  can 
greatly  increase  efHclency  In  construction. 
We  must  have  a  new  approach  with  cocpera- 
tive  action  by  the  Government,  designers, 
planners,  ctntractors.  builders,  and  by  labor. 
We  cannot  go  forward  to  achieve  the  tech- 
nological tilings,  to  relate  the  nature  of  the 
task  to  the  broad  views  of  planning  which  we 
have  Just  touched  on  here,  unless  we  have 
a  recognitipn  on  the  part  of  these  groups 
that  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  that  no  one 
is  going  td  lose  by  sacrificing  some  of  the 
rights,  preaogatives,  and  procedures  that  we 
have  held  tc  in  the  years  that  lie  behind  In 
this  way  MJe  can  catch  the  Imagination  of 
men  and  miake  this  kind  of  program  possible. 
We  must  ekplore  further  the  techniques  of 
releasing  private  enterprise  in  the  whole  area 
of  urban  renevelopment.  It  Is  easy  to  say  we 
are  going  tt  sit  around  a  table  lii  Washing- 
ton and  finance  urban  redevelopment 
through  jQssp  Jones  or  Nathan  Straus,  or 
some  other,  agency.  That  won't  begin  to  re- 
lease the  ei^ergies  that  we  are  talking  about. 
Therefore,  ie  must  devote  our  minds  to  this 
task  of  releasing  the  maximum  of  private 
enterprise.  I  If  we  cannot  release  the  energies 
of  private  anterprise  In  the  program,  -we  will 
go  to  state  socialism  I  am  convinced  that 
we  cannot  [wait  for  the  slower  proces-ses  of 
state  socialsm  to  accomplish  the  kinds  of 
things  we  kre  talking  about.  We  have  to 
release  th/;jenergles  of  private  enterprise  In 
our  total  s\(stem  of  freedom. 

The  worlA  has  been  through  great  eras  of 
building,  tou  can  see  the  results  In  the 
great  mon-^ents  of  the  past.  You  can  see 
them  In  tlie  pyramids  ancient  Greece,  the 
Roman  Enipire.  and  in  the  Renaissance. 
None  of  thfm  will  compare  with  the  urban 
reconstruction  which  will  begin  after  this 
war  The  task  of  planning,  therefore.  Is  the 
task  of  taking  our  great  dreams  and  the  expe- 
rience that  KB  have  had  and  translating  them 
Into  changes  in  laws,  changes  in  techniques 
of  land  clasdiflcation,  changes  In  the  methods 
of  approach!  to  the  problem  of  land  evalua- 
tion, in  th#  increase  of  efficiency  and  con- 
struction, and  in  the  development  cf  the  art 
of  large-scile  planning,  with  subsidiary 
smaller  plaas  and  decentralization  of  ad- 
mlnistratici  If  there  Is  anything  that  the 
future  holdi  .  howeve-  this  war  comes  out.  If 
there  Is  anything  that  is  certain.  It  Is  that 
thi?  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  great  era  of 
redesigning  cf  cities  to  make  them  better 
places  for  men  to  live  In. 

I  picked  I  p  an  cfBce  memo  In  London.  It 
has  a  lot  of  ^gures  in  the  back  on  labor,  build- 
ings built.  Jind  future  needs.  In  closing  I 
want  to  read  ycu  from  this  memo  these  state- 
ments: 

"To  carry  out  such  a  plan  will  be  a  great 
test  of  democracy.  Parliament  cannot  bind 
lt5  successor;;;  such  a  plan  can.  therefore,  only 
be  carried  ojt  if  public  opinion  consistently 
supports  it. 

"It  could  (inly  be  launched  by  a  great  cam- 
paign led  i^  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
heads  of  thel  other  parties— launching  Imme- 
diately the  far  ends  a  30-year  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Britain  in  broad  outline, 

"Tlie  pecpie  as  a  whole  must  be  fired  with 
enthusiasm:  I  that  enthusiasm  must  be  main- 
tained for  30j  years.  The  rebuilding  of  Britain 
must  becom^  and  remain  a  matter  of  Intense 
interest.  Cam  It  be  made  front-page  ncw=  for 
the  penny  piess? 

"The  nln^eenth  century  In  Britain   built 
the  ugliest  tiDwns  the  world  has  ever  known 
The    efforts    cf    the     last    generation    were 
thwarted  by  two  world  wars.     Can  the  next 
generation  devote  itself  with  a  fine  fury  to 
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the  rebulldlnt:  cf  Britain;  can  It  make  up  for 
the  errors  of  the  pasi  and  lay  the  foundations 
In  magnificent  cities  and  buildings  of  a  nobler 
and  a  higher  clvlllzitlon? 

"Can  democracy  jjlan?  Here  Is  the  most 
magnificent  opportunity  that  has  ever  been 
known." 


Greatest  Social  Gains  of  This  Administra- 
tion— Tennesse«  Valley  Authority  and 
Rural   Electriticition  AdrainistraLon 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

'  F  'fississirpi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ('F    REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturdav.  December  20,  1941 


Mr.  R.^NKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lact  i  hat  it  has  become  nec- 
essary, in  the  opinion  of  the  administra- 
tion, to  move  th?  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  temporarily  to  St.  Louis 
should  not  be  taken  as  any  indication 
that  there  will  b^  any  weakening  of  the 
R  E,  A. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  not  going 
to  abandon  any  of  the  social  gains  made 
by  this  administrition.  The  greatest  so- 
cial gain  ever  made  by  this  or  any  other 
administration  has  been  that  of  the 
power  program  a.i  expressed  through  the 
T.  V.  A.  an  th(  R.  E.  A— of  securing 
cheap  electricity  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  especially  to  the  farmers 
and  others  living  in  the  rural  districts. 
And  we  expect  tc  carry  on  that  program 
in  season  and  out  of  season  until  we  reach 
them  all. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  emergency 
is  over  the  Rura".  Electrification  Admin- 
istration will  be  moved  back  to  Washing- 
ton where  it  has  already  become  the  most 
important,  the  most  influential,  and  the 
most  popular  branch  of  this  Government 
so  far  as  the  f aimers  of  the  Nation  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  VieW 

Mr.  K.\NKI.N   oi   Mississippi.    Yes;  I 

yield. 

Mr.  MUKDOCK.  Does  the  gentleman 
contemplate  that  the  R.  E.  A.  program 
can  be  carried  en  adequately  with  suffi- 
cient copper  for  ..lectrical  wiring  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  together  wiio  our  defense 
program? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  cer- 
tainly do.  I  h:  ve  made  a  considerable 
study  of  that  question,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  wit  1  a  little  stimulation  of 
the  production  of  raw  copper,  there  can 
be  enough  addit.onal  copper  produced  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  alone,  or  in  the  State 
of  Montana  alone,  and  probably  in 
Alaska  alone,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  rural  electrification  and  en- 
able us  to  keep  'his  great  program  going 
Without   iniernption.     We   should   not 


slow  jt  down,  because  up  need  this 
R.  E.  A,  program  now  as  we  have  never 
needed  it  before. 

Mr.  MURDOCK,  I  am  sure  Arizona 
can  produce  the  extra  copper,  with  an 
increase  of  price,  both  for  defense  needs 
and  peacetime  requirements,  including 
all  the  copper  necessary  for  rural 
electrification. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  rural  electrification  p/o- 
pram  is  near  to  my  heart,  as  is  the 
T.  V.  A.  I  have  led  the  fight  here  in 
the  House  for  both  of  them,  .lust  as 
Senator  Norris  has  led  it  in  the  Senate. 
Taken  together,  they  constitute  the 
greatest  program  for  social  progress 
ever  proposed  on  this  continent — one 
that  is  destined  to  reach  into  every  home 
and  every  business  establishment 
throughout    this    broad    land. 

We  have  come  to  a  complete  change 
in  our  economic  hfe.    Tennyson  said: 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to 
new.  and  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways, 
lest  one  good  cu£tom  should  corrupt  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  order  is  gone; 
the  old  foundations  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem have  been  swept  away  and  the  new 
order  brought  about  by  the  discovery, 
development,  and  use  of  electricity — one 
of  the  greatest,  richest  gifts  of  God  to 
man — is  now  taking  its  place. 

From  this  day  forw^ard  our  entire  do- 
mestic, commercial,  and  industrial  life 
will  be  geared  to  a  power  economy.  The 
importance  as  well  as  the  desirability  of 
every  locality,  from  the  largest  industrial 
city  to  the  smallest  rural  community — 
even  to  the  Isolated  farmhouse — will  be 
measured  by  the  voltune  and  availability 
of  its  supply  of  electricity  and  the  rates 
the  people  are  required  to  pay  for  it 

As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
again,  we  can  supply  electricity  to  every 
industry,  to  every  commercial  establish- 
ment, and  to  every  home  in  America — 
including  every  farm  home — at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  without  loss  on 
legitimate  investments.  That  would  add 
untold  billions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation,  strengthen  our  national 
defense,  and  add  to  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  cf  every  home  and  every 
business  establishment  in  America. 

Nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
these  desirable  ends  than  the  harnessing 
of  our  undeveloped  water  power  and  the 
extension  of  rural  electrification  to  eveiy 
farm. 

I  will  never  be  satisfied  until  we  elec- 
trify every  farmhouse  that  can  be  located 
by  the  tax  collector  or  reached  by  the 
draft 

I  started  this  program  in  the  district 
I  represent  back  in  1933 — 2  years  before 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  created.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard 
fight,  but  we  have  been  successful.  That 
district  stands  today  as  a  power  model 
for  the  Nation.  Everyone  in  the  district 
who  turns  an  electric  switch  gets  T.  V.  A. 
power  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates. 
To  show  what  that  means,  if  they  had 
paid  for  the  electricity  used  this  year  the 
rates  prevailing  throughout  the  district 
in  1933.  before  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created, 
the  cost  to  the  people  in  those  10  cotin- 


ties  would  have  been  over  $2.000.0CO  n-.ore 
than  they  actually  paid.  In  o'.hw  woids, 
they  saved  more  than  $2,000  COO  thi.s  year 
on  their  light  and  power  bills  alone.  .•\t 
the  present  price  of  16  cents  a  ppund. 
that  would  equal  the  value  of  25.000 
bales  of  cotton,  or  an  average  of  2  500 
bales  for  every  county  in  the  district. 

We  have  built  more  than  2.O0O  n.iles  of 
rural  lines  in  those  10  counties  where 
there  w  ere  no  rural  lines  at  all  a  few  ycc.rs 
ago.  It  has  brought  to  these  people  a 
new  life. 

Understand,  we  have  not  reached  them 
all  yet,  but  we  are  going  to  reach  them 
all  before  we  stop.  The  present  emer- 
gency is  holding  us  up  becau  fe  of  a  =<  ar- 
city  of  copper;  but  when  tha^,  dt'fi,v''n(  y 
is  taken  care  of.  we  expect  to  move  for- 
ward with  this  program  until  pvery  com- 
munity and  every  f,irm  is  piLMd-'d  \Mih 
this  seniee. 

Let  me  tell  ycu  what  has  be^n  accom- 
plished since  the  creation  of  the  R,  E.  A., 
and  what  we  still  have  left  to  d'\  The 
R.  E.  A.  was  created  in  1935.  In  1936, 
the  Third  World  Power  Conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  The  rrpnrt  of  that 
conference  shows  that  we  we:  e  far  behind 
the  other  countries  of  the  w.  :ld  in  ru:al 
electrification.  It  showed  that  at  that 
time  only  10,9  percent  of  'he  farms  rf 
this  country  were  electrified:  ar.d  a.'-  a 
rule  they  were  larpely  subuiban  farms, 
lying  ad.iacent  to  some  larpe  municipality. 
Here  is  the  percentage  of  electrified 
farms  in  the  various  countries  in  1936, 
as  .shown  by  that  report : 

United  States,  10  9  percent-  Austria  95 
percent;  Fiance,  98  i^rreeni :  Gtrmany,  hO 
percent;  Hungary.  90  perrcrt;  Italy.  94 
percent:  Holland,  98  pt-rcr!!;  Switzer- 
land. 98  percent;  Japan  90  pcixent; 
Czechoslovakia,  80  peic  nt ;  D^ninaik  85 
percent;  Norway.  55  p*  ictn*  Sw'dtn.  65 
percent:  and  N'nv  Zealand  was  found  to 
have  65  percent  of  h'-r  farros  elfcinfied. 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  both  rapidly 
extendmg  this  service  when  tlie  war  brcke 
out. 

■While  we  are  still  far  behind  ail  these 
countries  in  rural  electrification  we  lic;ve 
gone  from  10  9  percent  m  1936  to  34,9 
percent  in  1941,  thank,^  to  tlit  R,  E,  A. 

If  the  bill  which  I  have  ir.'rcducod, 
H.  R.  4931,  and  which  is  endci.'-td  by  the 
farmers  in  practically  e%-eiy  Sratt  in  the 
Union,  is  passed,  we  will  load  the  w(  lid  :n 
rural  electrification  withm  the  next  It \v 
years. 

Let  no  friend  cf  rural  electrification 
become  discouraged.  We  are  going  to 
keep  up  the  drive  until  w*^  reai  h  oeiy 
farm  home  in  America,  \V;>  n  t;,t  1.  V. 
A.  was  crt-ated  it  was  propo.-t  a  to  narre 
Pickwick  Dam  aftor  n.e.  That  move- 
ment was  blocked  by  the  opposition.  It 
was  even  intimated  to  me  that  such  a 
measure  might  be  passed  if  I  would  h  t 
up  in  my  fight  for  cheap  power  and  ft  r 
rural  electrification.  My  answer  wa.*^  liiat 
I  would  prefer  to  leave  as  my  monument 
cheap  electricity  in  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple I  represent,  and  especially  in  the  farm 
homes  of  the  district,  and  then  help  to 
extend  that  service  to  everj  fa:  nit  r  \n 
America. 

That  IS  our  goal.  We  are  on  our  way, 
and  no  power  on  earth  can  step  ui  n^w. 
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Dr.  George  W.  Truett's  Christmas 
Greeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  23,  1941 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  lives  in  Dallas,  Tex..  Dr. 
George  W.  Truett,  pastor  of  the  Fast 
Baptist  Church,  who  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  preachers  and  one  of  the  most 
beloved  of  all  men.  For  over  40  years  he 
ha-s  been  pastor  of  the  same  church. 

He  lives  what  he  preaches,  and  his  life 
has  been  a  benediction  to  thousands  who 
have  known  him.  His  eloquent  voice  has 
been  heard  in  many  countries,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  World  War  he  preached  on 
the  steps  of  the  National  Capitol  in 
Washington  a  sermon  which  those  who 
heard  him  still  remember. 

I  have  just  received  his  Christmas 
greeting,  which  contains  such  lofty  sen- 
timents, such  patriotic  devotion,  and  is 
such  an  inspirmg  message  to  humanity 
in  these  dark  days  that  I  think  it  should 
be  preserved,  and  under  leave  granted  to 
include  same  in  my  remarks.  I  submit  it 
herewith: 

A    CHRISTMAS    AND    NEW    YEAR    GREETING 

To  my  friends,  at  this  returning  Christmas 
and  New  Year  sea.son,  when  friends  are  chal- 
lenged to  be  better  friends,  and  strangers  to 
become  friends,  let  me  send  you  and  ycurs, 
the  age-old  greeting:  A  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New   Year 

This  good-will  .season  returns  to  us.  In  one 
cf  the  most  ominous  and  momentous  hours 
in  all  human  history  Never  was  our  war- 
torn,  poignuntly  troubled  world  mere  de.s- 
perately  In  need  of  the  Christmas  me.ssage 
than  It  Is  today:  "Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I 
bring  you  g.'Od  tiding?  of  great  Joy  which 
.-hall  be  to  all  people.  Fcr  unto  you  Is  born 
this  uay  In  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  Who 
Is  Chri-st  the  Lord"  And  again:  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men  " 

The  Chrlstmastide  is  preeminently  the  sea- 
son for  voicing  eratitude  and  gladness,  by  re- 
newed tokens  of  Icve  and  friendship,  begin- 
ning with  the  home  and  going  out  into  all 
the  Illations  of  life  Esptcially  Is  it  the  sea- 
son when  an  understanding  and  pract:c.al 
sympathy  Is  voiced  for  the  poor  .ind  netdv; 
for  the  little  children  and  for  the  aged:  for 
the  affiicted  and  the  ur.derprivlleged:  for  the 
bereaved,  the  unfortunate,  the  disappointed. 
An  old  Bible  picture  points  the  way  for  u.<: 
They  helped  everyone  his  nemhb jr,  and 
everyone  sa:d  to  his  brother.  Be  of  ^^o.  d 
courage  '  A:\  old  Per.-ian  proverb  teachts 
U-:  "I  com.plalned  becau--e  I  had  no  .<;-..  e--, 
rntil  I  saw  a  man  who  had  no  feet."  A  poet 
searches  u.<  with  i;:s  questions:  j 

"Did  you  sive  him  a  lift''     He's  a  brotlier  of 

man. 
And  bearing  abort  all  the  burden  he  cm 
Did  yi-»u  give  him  a  word?    He  was  downcast 

and  blue. 
And    the    right    Kind    of    word    m.ight    have 

helpeH  him  get  through. 
Did    you   stretch   out   your   hand,    and    pass 

him  a  ?mile?   ' 
It  might  have  meant  victory,  that  las:  weary 

mile 
Did  you  do   the  ru-ht   thing,  and  point  out    | 

the  road.  I 

Or  did  you  ju.-t  let  him  go  by  with  his  load.'" 


We  are  ever  to  remember  that  all  worthy 
and  abiding  success  in  life  1=  to  b?  measured 
not  1:7  \vhar  ti.e  world  gives  u..  hut  by  what 
we  giv.;-  "he  world 

In  this  Inccn-.p.irably  fattful  hour  for 
huniar.ity  tverywhere  we  mu-:  do  more  than 
read  papers  and  li-ten  t  r:.d.  .  c  mmentators. 
whc  daily  rcmtr.d  u.-  cf  'he  un'^pea.kable 
tragedies  and  suffer::. g-  <_f  the  whcle  world. 
The  entire  world  is  n,.'.v  at  the  cross  roads. 
all  lt.«  ethical  5ta:idard.s  are  being  brazenly 
ch-illenged.  and  we  are  now  facing  one  cf  the 
most  ominous  and  m  mer.r.u-  crises  of  all 
history  But  gia-ely  cr.tical  and  difficult  as 
1.S  the  hour  new  faring  Ame;;ca  and  all  the 
world,  It  Is  not  an  hour  for  fear  and  defeatism 
and  unfaith,  but  an  hour  fa  unwavering 
faith,  and  hlgh-souled  courago.  and  noblest 
behavior  Certamlv  an  ii.descr:bable  horror 
chills  our  hear'.-  as  w-  thii.k  cf  war— bloody. 
mercile.ss,  inhuman  war.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber that  tht-re  are  some  Things  more  precious 
than  life     The  pre:  Is  right:" 

"The  ugh  love  repm.  and  reason  chafe. 
There  comes  a  voice  withcu'  tiply, 
Ti.=-  man's  pi-rdition  to  be  safe. 

When  fcr  the  truth  he  cught  to  die." 

Patriotism  has  ever  ixer.  one  of  the  loftiest 
passions  of  the  human  hear:,  fr-jm  the  day 
when  the  weeping  captive.s  sa:  down  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  and  vowi-d  to  o:.e  another 
that  th-'y  would  never  fcrget  Jerusalem.  The 
heart  must  always  be  thrilled  by  the  patriotic 
cry  of  young  Rupert  Br-:c:ke.  of  the  Fir.n  World 
War:  "If  I  should  die,  think  this  of  me.  that 
there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field  that  Is 
forever  England."  Vast  i?  the  message  on  the 
statue  of  Ben  Hill  In  Atlanta:  "Who  saves  his 
country  saves  all  things,  and  all  things  saved 
do  bless  him.  Who  lets  his  country  die,  lets 
all  tnings  die,  d:es  himself  ignobly,  and  all 
things  dyinj  curse  him  "  If  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  is  to 
endure,  then  the  grea'  freed  m- — of  speech, 
of  press,  of  religion— mu^t  be  urheld  what- 
ev.:'r  the  cost. 

As  we  fervently  smg  "G  d  b'.e-.-  America." 
let  us  wisely  remember  that  H.'  i.-  a  God  of 
righteousness,  and  that  He  ha>  ;:rinc:ples  by 
wh:ch    He    governs    both    na::o:.;    and    Indi- 
viduals, which  principle.^  He  cannot  and  will 
net  com.prcm.ise.     "R:iih:ccusness  exalteth  a 
nation,  but  sin  1=  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
The  suprem.e  qU':«tion  ever  to  ask  is.  "is  it 
right?"    Principles  do  nc:  change.    There  are 
moral  principles  and  eternal  values  that  must 
never   be  trifled  with.     An  ancient   prophet 
points  the  way  for  us:   "To  do  justly  tc  love 
morcy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Gc'd."     An- 
other prophet  warns  us:  "Woe  to  them  that 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil:  who  put  dark- 
ness    for     light      and     light     for    darkness." 
Wrong    cannot    be    permanently    enthroned 
Tlie  stars  in  their  courses  fight  against  all  In- 
ju-^tice  and  cruelty  and  inhumanity.    Victory 
IS  ever  en  the  s:de  of  righteousness.    Writing 
of  the  B.utle  of  Waterloo.  Victor  Hugo  asks: 
"Was  ir  possible  thot   Napoleon  should  have 
won    that    battle''      We    answer    'No.'      Why? 
Eec.^u-    of    W.llinatcn?      No       Because    of 
B.url-.er^     No      Because  of  Gcd  "     Let  Hugo 
sp :ak    furih  r:      The    shadow    of    a    mighty 
hand  i;  ca.-t  over   W.uerloo;   It  is  the  aay  of 
dest:::y,   and    the    icrce   which   Is   above   man 
product  d  that  day     On  that  day  the  peispec- 
tive   of   the   hun. an   race  was   changi'd    and 
Waterloo  is  the  hinge  cf  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury     Tlie   d:sappearar.ce   cf  the  great  man 
was  necessary  fcr  the  advent  of  a  great  age. 
and  He  to  whom  there  wa~  n'^  r^ply  under- 
took the  ta--k  "    So  w.-;s  it  m  iei,5     So  was  it 
aea:u  m  1918.    And  so  shall  it  be  again,  please 
God   m  the  presir.t  ghastly  death  drama  that 
challenges  the  world,  "fur  right  is  right,  since 
Gcd  IS  Gcd.  and  ri2ht  the  day  must"  win." 

In  these  difficult  and  d^soera-e  days,  it 
surely  behocvLS  us  all  to  fi.x  ,.ur  thoughts  on 
those  "unshakable  thing-  t;:at  remain."  as 
pointed  out  in  tlie  Bible,  and  to  cleave  trust- 
fully and  obediently  tc  Hirn  who  is  "the  same 


yesterday,  today,  and  forever."  His  purposes 
are  as  chlmgeless  as  H:s  own  being,  and  His 
rightecuswill  is  bound  to  prevail.  "He  shall 
not  fail  dor  be  discouraged  till  He  have  set 
Justice  ill  the  earth."  Let  us.  theiefore. 
courageov  sly  face  both  the  present  and  the 
future  wljth  the  faith  that  can  go  alone  In 
with  the  love  that  suffereth  long 
and  is  kitd,  and  with  the  commanding  and 
assuring  jicpe  voiced  by  the  poet: 

"Be  strong. 

It  mattetfe   not  how  deeply   entrenched   the 
wrcng; 

the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long; 
Faint    nc  — fight    on — tomorrow    comes    the 
son  5." 


How  hard 


Bon 


nevilie 
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ARTICLE    BY    BONNEVILLE    POWER 
I     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ANGELL.  M:.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  in  active  combat  in  a  war  on  the 
two  great  oceans,  involving  practically 
all  of  the  civilized  world,  we  are  brought 
face  to  fa|ce  with  the  realization  that  the 
efforts  wd  have  been  making  to  speed  up 
our  aluminum  production  to  our  fullest 
capacity  tvas  not  only  justified  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  success  to  our 
arms.  THiere  burst  upon  us  with  the  ex- 
ploding bombs  in  Pearl  Harbor  that  we 
were  fighting  a  war  in  the  air.  If  we  are 
to  win,  anjd  win  we  mast,  we  must  achieve 
superiority-  in  the  air.  To  do  this  we  must 
have  the  essentially  vital  aluminum. 

Columbia  River  power  is  now  being 
utilized  to  full  existing  capacity  and  the 
new  generators  are  being  installed  as  rap- 
idly as  djeliveries  of  equipment  can  be 
secured.  It  would  indeed  be  a  tragic 
blunder  i|  the  plans  now  going  forward 
to  utilize;  to  the  full,  Columbia  River 
power  shCuld  for  any  reason  be  frus- 
trated, this  location  is  a  strate-jic  one 
for  the  dfevelopment  of  these  great  in- 
dustries litiJizing  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power.  Tliere  is  available  in  this  whole 
Northwesd  area  many  admirable^  sites 
contiguous  to  the  grid  transmission  sys- 
tems fiomi  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee, 
and  labor]  and  other  essential  materials 
will  be  a\'|ailab]e. 

This~H(Juse  recently  approved  the  ap- 
propriatioh  of  $30,000,000  for  the  exten- 
sion cf  th^  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion traniimission  and  substation  net- 
work. Tltis  was  made  necessary  by  the 
bringing  Co  rapid  completion  of  the  10 
generator3  at  Bonneville  and  the  15  at 
Grand  Cdulee,  which  will  bring  in  in 
ex':ess  of  3.000.000  kilowatts  to  be  turned 
into  aluminum  and  other  necessary  war 
materials.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  now 
practically  completed  and  on  January  1 
the  contractor  will  turn  ever  the  huge 
project  to  the  Interior  Department.  This 
is  the  world's  largest  hydroelectric  power 
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plant.  Involving  an  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  Fedcr:  1  Government  of  $186,- 
000. OCO.  Us  generating  capacity  will  be 
1.906.000  kilowatts.  It,  together  with 
Bonneville,  which  are  tied  together  as  one 
operating  unit  under  a  comprehensive 
grid  transmission  system,  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  vvholi?  Northwest  area  this 
huge  reservoir  of  power.  Furthermore, 
there  is  practically  an  unlimited  supply 
of  potential  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
Columbia  River  watershed  which  is  still 
undovelopt  d.  The  next  project  in  line  for 
development,  when  additional  power  be- 
comes necessary.  \y-  the  Umatilla  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  Ri;er.  midway  betv.-een 
Bonneville  and  Giand  Coulee. 

As  a  part  of  niy  remarks  I  include  a  re- 
lease from  the  Bor  nevilie  Pcvver  Admin- 
istrator under  date  of  Decembtr  16,  last, 
commenting  upon  the  present  potiis  in 
connection  with  he  appropriation  to 
which  I  have  referred  for  transmission 
and  substation  fac  litles.  The  release  is 
as  follows: 

Administrator  Paul  J  Raver  said  today 
approval  of  the  pe:iding  appropriation  of 
$30,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration's  tranmlssion  and 
substation  network  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
placed  the  region  among  the  most  important 
national-defense  areas  in  the  country 

Anticipating  prompt  passage  of  the  appro- 
priation by  the  Serate  and  final  approval 
by  the  President,  Administrator  Raver  or- 
dered an  immediate  step-up  of  Bonneville 
power  transmission  end  substation  construc- 
tion to  serve  numerous  large  power-using 
defense  Industries  destined  for  location  In 
the  Pacific  Northweso. 

The  construction  program  will  malte  it 
possible  for  Bonnev.lle  to  fill  power  appli- 
cations by  defense  :ndustries  which  during 
the  past  few  days  have  jumped  to  an  all-time 
high,  he  said 

Administrator  Raver  said  passage  of  the 
$30,000,000  approprUitlon  had  been  strongly 
supported  by  requeso  of  Office  of  Production 
Management  Chief  William  S  Knudsen.  and 
that  the  sum  represented  the  absolute  mini- 
mum to  lake  care  o:;  defense  power  require- 
ments during   the  next  6  to  8  months 

On  November  12  Knudsen  officially  recom- 
mended approval  oi  the  Bonneville  appro- 
priation with  the  statement  that  rapid 
expansion  of  defense  program  might  well 
require  additional  Items  In  the  Bonneville 
construction  schedule  during  the  next  few 
months  The  outbn'Ok  of  actual  conflict  has 
Intensified  this  netd.  Administrator  Raver 
said 

"Hostilities  in  the  faclflc  greatly  increase 
neec  for  sell  sustaliilng  defense  Industrj-  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  complete  from  raw- 
m;  terial  production  to  fabrication  and  final 
manulacture  of  war  materials."  the  Adminis- 
trator asseiled. 

"Tli3  war  also  Is  having  an  important  effect 
on  the  location  of  Northwest  Industries.  The 
War  DepHriment  ha.s  Informed  us  that  many 
of  the  future  defense  plants  in  the  Northwest 
must  be  located  east  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains for  obvious  Tillitary  reasons.  While 
this  does  not  mean  that  all  defense  loads  will 
henceforth  be  located  In  the  interior,  it  does 
mean  a  considerable  shift  in  the  emphasis  of 
the  iraustrial  prtgram 

"Thus  decentralization  of  defense  plants 
becomes  Imperative  In  the  Northwest  Indus- 
trial set-up  With  15  Grand  Coulee  gener- 
ators, having  a  total  capacity  of  more  than 
1.500.000  kilowatts,  scheduled  for  rapid  Instal- 
lation, we  must  vastly  expand  our  construc- 
tion of  feeder  lines  from  that  source.  While 
our  heaviest  circuits  cm  cf,rry  100.000  kilo- 
watts, it  will  be  necessary.  In  order  to  handle 
this  Gra.id   Coulee   capacity,   to   build  more 


than  a  dozen  such  1  net      How  rapidly  these 
Will  be  pressed  Into  service  is  anybody's  guess. 

"Ihf  Government's  policy  of  long- time 
planning  to  meet  future  power  needs  enables 
u;  to  meet  the  war  emergency  '  he  said  "We 
already  have  completed  or  have  under  con- 
struction at  Walla  Walla.  Midway.  Spokane, 
and  several  other  points,  power  substation 
facilities  which  can  be  rapidly  enlarged. 
Furthermore,  we  have  already  received  eu- 
thonzation  from  Co'.gress  and  approval  from 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  for 
funds  for  completion  of  out  eastern  Washing- 
ton loop  and  for  extension  of  our  transmis- 
sion line  from  Pendleton  to  LaGrande  These 
facilities  will  put  Columbia  River  power 
c.oser  to  the  strategic  mineral  resources  of 
eastern  Washinctcn  and  Oregon  and  southern 
and  north  central  Idaho  and  close  to  indus- 
trial sites  preferred  by  the  War  Department 
because  of  their  remoteness  from  the  coast 
and  the  Canadian  bolder 

At  the  same  time  Administrator  Raver  said 
he  had  given  orders  to  strengthen  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  transmission  lines  to 
assure  uninterrupted  power  to  existing  stra- 
tegic defense  industries  now  located  west  of 
the  Cascades  .\  further  strengthening  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  system  Uso  was  ordered  so 
that  the  administration  will  be  'n  a  position 
to  wheel  power  south  through  Interconnec- 
tions In  event  of  damage  to  vital  California 
generating  plants  By  building  a  second  line 
to  Eugene  to  permit  rapid  interconnection 
with  the  California -Oregon  Power  Co.  and 
other  systems  It  will  become  possible  for 
Bonneville  to  take  over  their  loads  while  they 
take  over  loads  farther  south 

Administrator  Raver  said  Bonneville  con- 
struction forces  would  concentrate  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  feeder  facilities  of  considerably 
higher  voltages  than  now  exist  in  the  region. 
This  Is  essential,  he  said,  if  maximum  use 
and  distribution  of  power  to  decentralized 
Industry  Is  to  be  achieved 

The  Admlnnstrator  stated  that  large  defense 
applications  were  coming  Into  his  office  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  a  day.  and  that  plans 
were  being  formulated  to  meet  the  necessary 
power  demands  In  advance  of  actual  plant 
locations. 

Without  naming  specific  companies  or  In- 
dustries. Administrator  Raver  declared  that 
recent  applications  Included  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  aluminum  production,  as  well  as 
chrome,  phosphate  derivatives,  chlorine,  and 
other  metal  and  chemical  products  Pres- 
ent plans  call  for  location  of  a  number  of 
these  In  the  Interior. 


The  address  follows: 
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ADDRESS    OF    HON      .MANUEL    L     Q'^EZON. 
PRESIDENT   Of    THE   PHILIPPINES 


M:-  ELIZALDE  M: .  Speaker,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Manuel  L.  Quezon  on  December  20 
from  Manila  to  the  United  States, 
through  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
national  network. 


People  of  America,  before  the  news  cf  '.he 
bombing  of  Hawaii  reached  us  squadrons  of 
Japane.-e  planes  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
Ini^  bombed  several  points  In  tlie  Philippines. 
I  was  then  in  Baguio,  calmly  lukmg  my  break- 
fast When  1  heard  the  drone  of  ali  planes 
overhead  I  went  out  to  the  porch  and  s.iw  up 
In  the  sky  17  planes  In  lormation  1  could 
not  believe  that  they  were  Japai.e'c  planes 
until  I  he;:rd  the  explosion  of  bouibs  falling 
on  Camp  John  Hay  and  felt  my  houc*  snaking 
as  in  an  eaithquake 

The  next  day  military  objectives  aiouiid 
the  city  of  Manila  were  aleo  bombed  and 
many  casualties  occurred  Bince  then  and 
until  now  Manila  and  its  environs  art  being 
bombed  practically  every  day,  particularly  the 
military  post  at  Nichols  Field  and  the  i.a\al 
establishment  at  Cavite  Lacdin-:-  1. 1  e:;tn'.y 
troops  were  effected  in  some  place ?  1:.  1.  rih- 
ern  and  southern  Luzon 

We  are  re.sisting  the  aggression  anci  fight. ng 
to  the  limit  of  our  capacity  The  morale  of 
our  people  Is  high  and  there  Is  general  eager- 
ness manifested  by  all  elemects  of  our  popu- 
lation to  take  an  active  part  in  our  defense 
efforts.  Our  youth  is  rallying  to  the  recruiting 
centers  in  numbers  far  m  excess  cf  present 
army  requirements  Full  and  cimplete  coop- 
eration exists  between  the  i  .v:l.;i:.  p  piiLit.on 
and  military  and  na\al  auUioniies  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  powers  given  me  by  the 
national  assembly.  I  have  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  commanding  general  of  the 
United  States  forces  in  the  Far  East  all  the 
material  resources  and  manpower  of  tl-e  na- 
tion for  the  successful  prosecution  of  tL.t  u.i.r. 
American  and  Filipino  soldiers  are  fighting 
side  by  side  with  signal  vigor  and  are  ming- 
ling their  blood  In  a  common  drain  (or  tiie 
defense  of  the  principles  and  liberties  wLich 
Americans  and  Filipinos  alike  love  and  cher- 
ish Almost  dally  our  hearts  are  thrilled  by 
the  heroic  deeds  of  brave  American  and  Fili- 
pino pilots  and  soldiers,  whose  gallantr;  in 
action  inspires  us  to  greater  efforts  and  de- 
termination 

We  have  full  faith  and  confidence  in  '!.e 
courage  and  leadership  of  Lt  Gen  Drug: as 
MacArthur,  More  than  anyone  else,  he  Is 
responsible  for  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  our  national-defense  program  If 
we  are  now  capable  cf  resisting  the  aggits- 
sion  It  Is  (Jue  In  a  very  large  measure  to  his 
vision  and  ability.  Admiral  Hart  is  directing 
naval  operations  In  accordance  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Navy 

While  we  were  bewildered  at  first  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  we  are  now  ade- 
quately organized  for  an  effective  defense. 
The  spirit  of  our  people  is  Invincible  We 
are  determined  to  exert  every  possible  eticrt 
to  defend  lit)erty  and  democracy  in  this  front. 
I  am  speaking  to  you  from  the  city  of 
Manila,  aiound  which  are  the  military  objec- 
tives which  are  the  mam  targets  of  Japanese 
attacks  From  this  place  I  continue  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  governmcat  and  oiganizmg 
the  defence  and  relief  measures  fcr  the  civilian 
population  From  here  also  1  am  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  care  for  the  wounded  and 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
housing  facilities  for  refugees  from  zones  ef- 
fected by  enemy  action  We  are  preparing 
for  a  long  war;  I  have  enjoined  the  pecple  to 
continue  engaging  in  their  normal  occupa- 
tions, principally  in  intensifying  the  produc- 
tion of  food. 

The  Filipino  people  are  aware  of  the  causes 
that  brought  about  the  present  conflict  We 
are  at  war  Ijecause  the  United  States  l^  ;:t 
war.  We  know  that  this  war  will  Impose  upon 
us  tremendous  sacrifices  in  lives,  property, 
and  human  suffering.  Nevertheless,  we  ere 
willing  to  m.ake  these  sacriflaes  because  we  ere 
convinced  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  Just  cause 
and  because  It  will  afford  us  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  the  United  States  our  loyalty  and 
gratitude. 

Japanese  propaganda  Is  flooding  the  Ph;;  p- 
plnes,  seeking  to  convince  -.he  pe^  pie  that  this 
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war  Ls  not  a  war  between  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  but  a  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Statrs  Thry  are  trying  to  induce  the 
Filipinos  throuch  numerous  methods  to  be- 
lieve that  the  purpose  of  Japan  Is  to  liberate 
the  rhilippir.es  and  not  to  dominate  it  The 
object  of  the  enfmy  evidently  Is  to  weaken 
the  loyal'y  of  the  Filipinos  to  the  United 
States  This  propaganda,  however,  is  havii.g 
ro  etTfCt  amcn^  cur  countrymen  because  they 
arc  coii.vlnced  that  both  th<. ir  national  Inter- 
est and  their  duty  demand  they  fight  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States 

Our  will  to  reMn  the  aggression  of  the 
enemy  Is  unshakable  We  are  fully  detcr- 
minrd  to  defend  this  distant  nutpc<>t  ot  lib- 
erty and  democracy  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blncd  We  realize  that  oxn  fate  Is  In.^epa- 
rably  linked  with  that  of  America  80  long 
as  America  Is  in  the  conflict,  we  will  continue 
to  defend  with  our  lives  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  these  shores 

But  modern  war  requires  more  than  man- 
power Important  as  manpower  is.  battles 
cannot  be  won  with  the  will  and  hearts  of 
fiKh'ing  men  alone  Materials,  equipment, 
and  supplies  are  Indispensable  Most  of 
these  we  must  obtain  from  the  United  States 
I  am  sure  that  these  are  forthcoming,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
will  provide  us  with  Impiemerts  essential  to 
meet   the   enemy   effectively 

I  trust  that  enemy  propaganda  will  not 
succeed  In  convincing  the  American  people 
that,  because  of  the  advantage  galntd  by  the 
enemy  as  a  result  of  the  suddenness  of  their 
Initial  attack,  the  Philippines  Is  no  longer 
accessible  to  the  military  forces  or  supply 
ships  of  the  United  States  Although  we 
have  suffered  a  serious  setback  at  the  start, 
we  know  that  the  ocean  and  air  lanes  are 
srm  free  and  open  and  that  we  can  receive 
the  needed  supplies  from  America 

Our  population  is  undergoing  terrible 
ha.-dshlps  Our  economy  has  been  dislo- 
cated Our  foreign  trade  has  been  com- 
pletely disrupted  and  many  of  our  industries 
are  paralyzed  Important  sections  of  our 
population  are  undergoing  acute  suffering 
and  privation.  They  are  enduring  all  these 
with  heroic  courage  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  be  Imposed  upon  them  In  ever- 
Increasing  measure.  They  realize  that  lib- 
erty is  a  priceless  boon  which  must  be  bought 
with  blotxl  and  sacrifice,  and  they  are  willing 
to  pay  that  price 

The  Philippines  in  many  respects  Is  today 
a  beleaguered  citadel  of  liberty,  but  we  are 
determined  to  defend  It  to  the  end.  Time 
Is  of  essential  Importance  for  any  assistance 
that  will  come  from  the  United  States.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  fully  aware  of  the  situation  and  will 
give  uh  such  assistance  without  delay 

The  fa;th  and  trust  of  the  Fillplnc  people 
In  the  United  States  remains  unshaken  lu 
this  darkest  hour  of  our  history  We  ki.cw 
that  this  war  Is  beuig  waged  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy and  to  secure  for  all  peoples  the  es- 
sential freedoms  proclaimed  by  President 
Rcocevelt — fretdom  of  thought  and  expres- 
fricn.  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  want, 
and  treedom  from  fear  We  believe  in  these 
freedoms  and  are  willing  to  flght  and  die  for  I 
them  j 

We  also  know  that  the  attainment  of  cur    ' 
aspiration  for  an  Independent  national  exist- 
ence depends  upon  the  outcome  of  this  *ar 
America   has   promi.-td   us    Independence  ai:d 
v.,:-  are  cotivi:.i.id  of  her  smcenty  in  fulfill- 
ing 'hat  premise. 

Americas  cause  In  this  war  Is  therefore 
oL-o  „ur  cause  Americans  and  Filipincs  are 
brot-iers  in  arms,  fighting  fcr  the  same  laeais 
and  dying  for  the  same  principles.  We  are 
proud  of  the  role  we  are  playmg  m  this  tragic 
drama  We  will  do  our  duty  to  the  utmost 
of  cur  capacity 

People  cf  An-.enca.  In  the  midst  of  our  war 
efforts  and  suiTer;n-=  I  .r.eet  vcu  in  the  same 
epini  cf  everlasting  friendship  and  gratitude 


which    has   marked   our    relationship   during 
the  last  40  years. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  America  will  have 
faith  in  us  as  we  have  faith  in  "them.  Our 
confidence  in  President  Roosevelt,  our  great 
and  inspired  leader,  is  strong  and  unfailing. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  American  and  Fiin  ino  peoples, 
under  his  guidance  and  leadership,  and  with 
the  nelp  of  Almighty  God,  we  will  achieve 
complete  victory. 


Broome  County  Chapter,  American 
Red  Cross 
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RADIO  ADDRESJ  OF  HON    EDWIN  ARTHUR 
HALL,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  lol- 
lowing  addresi  delivered  by  me  recently 
over  the  radio: 

Men  and  wcmen  of  Binchamton.  Johnson 
City.  Endicctt.  and  ftlluw  Americans  of 
Broome  County,  It  1=  a  special  priviletre  icr  me 
to  address  you  on  this  glorious  Christmas 
Day  As  has  been  the  ca^-e  fcr  over  2  years,  I 
find  it  necessary  tc  speak  to  you  by  transcrip- 
tion from  the  Nation's  Capital  Dtinng  this 
time,  as  ycu  know,  the  Congress  ci  the  United 
States  has  been  in  ccntmu^ais  sess;cn  Al- 
though I  had  hoped  I  would  be  able  tc  return 
home  to  observe  this  holiday  season  with  my 
friends,  the  recent  stirring  devekpment.'  have 
prevented  me  from  so  doing  Regardless  of 
this  fact.  I  want  you  to  knew  tha*  the  mes- 
sage I  am  sendin^r  this  day  is  meant  to  be  'ust 
as  fervent.  Just  as  sincere.  Just  as  heartfelt 
as  though  I  were  in  the  studio  ci  WNBF  in 
person. 

The  purpo.^e  cf  my  remarks  is  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  trcm.erdr-iis  Job  which  the 
Broome  County  Chapter  cf  tlie  American  Red 
Cra--  is  faced  with  According  to  the  able 
cl-.airman  of  the  war-fund  drive.  Mr  Carlton 
Cleveland,  the  ccnimittee  Is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  raising  a  quota  of  $130,000  To 
quote  Mr  Cleveland.  I  thir.k  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  last  soul  in  Brocme  County 
to  see  that  It  is  done 

The  American  Nation  Is  n^-w  waging  the 
most  strenuous  war  in  the  history  of  manlclnrt. 
We  Americans  didtit  atk  lor  it — u  was  thrust 
upon  us.  precipitated  by  the  most  abominable 
and  trPHcherous  a^r^ck  In  the  annals  of  his- 
t'-ry.  On  Dectm.fcer  7.  cut  or  a  tranquil  and 
sunny  sky  through  wh.ich  the  dove  of  peace 
might  easily  have  made  its  descent,  there 
rained  upon  the  unsu.specting  outposts  of  our 
Republic  a  vicicu<  torrent  cf  deadly  bombs 
and  gunfire  One  hundred  fifty  planes  with 
the  emblem  of  the  rising  sun  but  painted 
bl.ick  a-  the  hear:,-  of  the  men  who  flew  them 
sped  over  the  seas  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  cast 
upon  patriotic  American  citizens  a  rain  of 
death  and  dc-truc:.c;i. 

That  infamous  and  dastardly  cccurrence, 
flaunting  as  it  has  the  dirni'v  of  our  be- 
loved flag,  must  be  avenced  The  gauntlet 
has  been  thrown  down,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  danger  confront. ng  the  United 


States  is  the  most  formidable  which  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  known.  Along  with  the  thou- 
sands of  patriots  in  my  district  I  have  ab- 
horred the  coming  of  this  struggle,  but  now 
that  It  is  here  It  must  be  carried  through  to 
a  successful  finish. 

While  we  in  Broome  County  are  making  cur 
preparations  for  the  successful  prcsecuticn 
of  this  fi^Tjf.  we  must  not  forget  the  horrors 
and  butctftfy  and  devastation  which  will 
follow  cul^ctorious  armies  Just  as  certainly 
as  night  f^l^wsday.  We  must  steel  ourselves 
to  these  ekefttualities.  and  at  the  same  time 
we  must  anticipate  their  terrifying  results 
and  get  ratidy  to  meet  them. 

In  my  remarks  today  there  is  little  need  of 
my  Eaeutloiiing  the  heroic  mission  of  the 
angels  of  ijiercy  on  every  battlefield  in  France 
during  th#  first  World  War.  The  spirit  of  the 
Red  Cross; will  forever  live  in  the  memory  cf 
those  who  felt  its  loving  beneficence.  Where 
catastropHe  struck,  the  Red  Cross  seemed 
omnipresent  and  saved  the  broken  part  of 
humanity  from  untold  anguish  and  suffering. 
It  is  with  extreme  sadness  that  we  observe 
on  the  day  of  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  the  already  lowering  clouds  of  savage 
war.  As  Ve  gather  our  families  together  on 
Christmas  Day  there  are  heavy  hearts  among 
tie  as  we  npte  the  missing  faces  of  our  beloved 
sons  who  have  gone  away  to  the  training 
camps  to  give  their  patriotic  services  to  this 
great  lancL  Yet  as  we  look  about  our  tables 
and  note  their  absence,  there  comes  to  every 
man  and  wx^man  among  us  the  realization 
that  the  sicrificefi  which  the  folks  back  home 
are  called  Upon  to  make  are  small  in  compari- 
son to  the:  price  which  these  gallant  boys  are 
willing  to  make  in  the  defense  of  democracy. 
In  the  fest  war  I  am  told  that  we  raised 
over  $200,000  in  about  2  years'  time.  We  are 
bound  to  tave  new  campaigns  come  along  in 
the  futurel  depending  upon  the  duration  of 
the  war,  a^d  this  first  call  Is  only  a  start — 
but  surely  Broome  County  will  net  fail. 

In  his  litter  to  me  asking  my  ccoperatlon 
with  this  worthiest  of  causes.  Chalrm.an 
Cleveland  *rrote  the  fcDcwing  words,  which  I 
quote  because  I  feel  that  they  describe  the 
present  situation  so  well: 

"Tn  ihlsl  drive  for  fund.^  I  sincerely  hope 
that  every 'worklngm.>n  gives  and  gives  liber- 
ally. The  soldiers  and  sailors  know  what  they 
make  Here  is  the  chance  for  the  working- 
man  back  tome  in  the  factories  and  in  Indus- 
try to  supfort  the  Red  Cross  for  the  morale 
that  It  glides  to  the  Army  for  assistance  In 
hospitals,  iamps,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  doing  this  we  are  putting  our  shoulders 
behind  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  this  fight." 
Mr  Cleveland  continues: 
'It  Is  well  to  point  out  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  to  the  Red  Cross  for  Its  services 
to  the  ar*ied  forces,  and  particularly  the 
sentiment  of  unity  that  comes  from  our 
people  givtt-.g  their  support  to  these  soldiers 
and  sailors  through  being  counted  well  In  this 
cause" 

Deiu-  frlands,  I  feel  honored  to  have  been 
asked  today  to  take  up  this  plea  tc  you  to 
respond  to  the  most  merciful  call  ever 
sounded  ia  the  cause  for  humanity.  I  feel 
grateful  fot  the  strength  which  prompts  me 
to  raise  m|  voice  in  support  of  an  objective 
which  can  have  but  one  goal,  the  succor  and 
the  rescue  frcm  anguish  of  the  participants 
of  all  nations  In  this  great  conflagration.  I 
a.sk  the  people  of  Broome  County  today,  upon 
you  In  every  walk  and  in  every  strata  of  life, 
to  respond  to  this  cla'icn  call. 

American  armies  and  our  great  Navy  wiU 
carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes  into  every  part 
cf  the  world  where  freedom  and  liberty  are 
oppres.sefl  Let  us  follow  them  in  their  mili- 
tant defense  of  the  United  States  by  sending 
behind  them  the  helping  hand  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cros.  Let  us  back  them  up  with  the 
means  of  ccmforting  them,  of  helping  them 
throughout  the  unhappy  world  today.  Forces 
of  tyranny  and  aggression  are  reaping  their 
grim  harvest  ol  destruction.    They  are  mak- 
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Ing  inroads  upon  the  security  of  free  peoples 
In  every  corner  of  the  globe.  America  has 
dedicated  herself  to  stop  these  oncoming 
hosts  of  infamy.  The  American  people  have 
been  aroused  by  righteous  wrath  and  are  de- 
termined to  fight  en  until  the  last  of  these 
diabolical  foes  has  been  crushed.  But  it 
win  take  more  than  our  galh-nt  sons  who  have 
already  left  for  the  front  to  do  this.  It  will 
take  the  resources  of  every  man  and  woman 
In  our  community 

Therefore,  people  of  Bnfeome  County,  I  ap- 
peal to  you  as  fathers  arldf  mothers,  as  younger 
brothers  and  sisters',  as'strong  supporters  at 
home  of  our  figl^ing  forces,  to  give  and  give 
again  to  the  noble  and  righteous  cause  of 
humanity  and  of  mercy.  On  every  front.  In 
every  age.  the  organization  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
afflicted.  They  are  Weeded  today  as  they  have 
never  been  needed  before.  In  the  war  with 
Japan  they  are  already  being  called  upon, 
in  the  war  with  Hitler's  hordes  they  will  be 
called  upon  in  ever-increasing  force. 

The  American  people  will  win  this  war, 
their  courage  and  faith  and  strength  have 
never  been  doubted.  A  nation  dedicated  to 
Individual  freedom  and  the  benefit  of  the 
majority  cannot  be  conquered.  But  before 
we  win,  we  must  gird  ourselves  for  a  titanic 
struggle  against  the  powers  of  evil.  We  must 
be  ready  to  carry  through  to  the  successful 
culmination  of  this  fight  and  it  can  be  done 
by  every  man.  woman,  and  child  backing  up 
the  fighting  men  with  all  the  goodness  and 
the  benefits  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
can  supply 

We  all  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this 
darkness  will  pass  away;  when  the  battles 
shall  be  won  and  heaven-sent  peace  will  once 
again  walk  abroad  throughout  the  world. 
We  all  anticipate  and  pray  >that  by  another 
Christmas  we  will  have  emerged  from  the 
present  chaos  and  can  look  abroad  to  see  good- 
ness once  again  all  around  us.  "We  can  then 
take  stock  and  with  grateful  hc^ts  recall  the 
words  of  Isaiah.  "Thus  saith 
behold  I  create  new  heavens;  ai 
things  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come 
Into  mind  "  "Arise,  shine,  for  the  light  has 
come  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Is  risen  upon 
thee." 


Cfiristnvis  Greetings  ot  Senator  Wiley 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON    ALEXANDER  WILEY.  OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Christmas 
messace  delivered  by  me  over  Station 
WISN  at  Mlhvatikee,  Wis.,  at  the  in\ita- 
tion  of  that  station. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t>e  print-ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  neighbors.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  management  of  this  radio  station  for 
the  Invitation  extending  me  the  privilege  of 
sendiiig  Christmas  greetings  to  friends  In 
Wisconsin 

Christmas  this  year  In  America  is  diSerent 
from  any   other  Christmas  which  has  pre- 


ceded It  This  season  finds  our  beloved  coun- 
try '.nvolved  in  a  world  conflict.  It  finds  us, 
a  united  people,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of 
guarding,  preserving,  and  protecting  our  lib- 
erties and  our  homes. 

We  had  no  choice  in  this  matter  of  war. 
War  was  declared  upon  us  by  Japan,  Italy, 
and  Germany  We  face  the  greatest  crisis  in 
our  history.  But  we  face  that  crisis  fearlessly 
and  in  the  spirit  of  unity,  loyalty,  and  sacri- 
fice We  are  at  war,  but  we  have  an  Inner 
peace  and  tranquillity  which  come  from  a 
righteous  cause.  We  covet  no  soil  and  we 
seek  to  enslave  no  man  We  can  observe 
Christmas  with  an  inner  peace. 

I  speak  these  words  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, 1,100  miles  away  from  the  old  hon^e 
town  In  Wisconsin  where  for  more  than  50 
years  I  have  celebrated  the  yuletide. 

If  you  will  permit  a  few  personal  observa- 
tions, this  year — because  of  world  conditions 
and  Senate  activity — I  shall  remain  in  Wash- 
ington. Yet  I  shall  see  the  old  home  with  its 
large  room,  with  the  flaming  log  in  the  fire- 
place, where  all  my  former  Christmases  have 
been  spent.  Many  of  the  hearts  of  loved  ones 
that  throbbed  gayly  in  the  years  past  have 
ceased  to  beat;  many  of  the  smiling  laces  that 
shone  so  brightly  then  have  ceased  to  smile 
As  Dickens  wrote:  "The  hands  we  grasped 
have  grown  cold:  the  eyes  we  sought  have  hid 
their  luster  In  the  grave."  Y'et  they  live,  we 
hear  their  merry  voices  and  see  their  smiling 
faces,  and  the  old  home  is  made  alive  again 
in  memory  lane  on  Christmas  All  the  happi- 
ness of  former  years  comes  back.  Parents  and 
chilrlhood  days  are  with  one  again.  Yes  The 
years  that  are  gone  are  recaptured.  My  own 
fireside  and  home  and  friends,  with  the 
ChrLstmases  of  the  past,  will  this  year  crowd 
upon  my  mind  more  than  ever  before,  because 
I  shall  be  away  from  home.  Joyful  and 
happy  Christmas,  that  brings  back  to  us  not 
the  delusions  but  the  realities  of  former  days, 
"and  transport  the  traveler  back  to  his  own 
fireside  and  quiet  home." 

Yes;  Christmas  Is  a  day  of  memories.  It  Is 
a  day  for  the  reunion  of  the  family,  and 
this  year  particularly  It  Is  a  day  for  worship 
and  gratitude — gratitude  for  the  knowledge 
that  we  live  in  deeds,  in  thoughts.  In  fnith. 
In  understanding,  knowing  that  man  lives 
most  "who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest, 
acts  the  best";  gratitude  for  the  message  of 
Christmas  with  its  inner  peace,  the  antidote 
to  worldly  hate;  gratitude  that  we  can  wor- 
ship God  in  this  land  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience 

As  a  people  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
and  Improvement  of  our  way  of  life,  we  have 
no  fears  of  the  future.  We  are  all  brethren. 
We  have  a  Job  to  do.  and  tha  does  not  In- 
clude any  witch  hunting  or  hate  of  one's 
neighbor.  No  matter  where  we  stem  from, 
we  are  all  Americans.  Freedom  and  Joy  and 
faith  in  the  G^^d  of  our  fathers  and  in  the 
future  of  cur  country  are  all  calling  to  us  to 
arise  even  in  these  dark  days  and  sing  our 
Christmas  jymns  In  a  spirit  of  hope  and  faith. 
Knowing  we  shall  win  through  to  victory  and 
then  succor  a  weary,  bleeding  war-weary 
world,  binding  up  '  .e  wounds  of  all  nations. 
Peace  on  Earth.  Good  Will  Toward  Men 
sung  by  the  angels  on  the  first  Christmas 
night  might  well  be  the  battle  hymn  of  this 
Republic.  The  religion  of  Him  whom  we 
call  Master  is  one  calling  for  humanity. 
America  and  all  Americans  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  service,  and  we  know  that  each  cf 
us  can  best  help  himself  by  helping  others. 

Tliere  are  orphans  in  Wisconsin  looking  for 
homes  There  are  aged  people  looking  for 
comfort.  There  are  neighbors  who  are  In 
need.  There  are  our  men  in  the  service  who 
must  be  remembered.  Tliere  are  countless 
others  who  need  encouragement,  sympathy. 
and  ood  will.  What  an  opportunity  for  each 
of  us  to  live  more.  The  perfect  gift  on  Christ- 
mas Is  faith,  understanding,  and  love. 

A  great  many  years  ago  someone  in  the 
United  States  Navy  thought  It  would  be  an 
excellent  idea  to  Invite  poor  children  to  a 


That  is  r^ 
of  Christma 
year  Ships 
There  will   be 


Christix.as  party  on  shipboard — children  who 
wouldn't  ordinarily  have  had  much  ol  a 
Christmas 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  regular  Navy 
tradition.  Wherever  a  Navy  ship  has  been 
on  Christmas  Day,  or  when  Christmas  Day 
dawns.  In  whatever  port,  the  crew  has  spread 
the  old-fashioned  spirit  of  Christmas  the 
spirit  cf  glvmgj, 

itional  NBvy  celebration 
.ill  not  be  possible  this 
Navy  will  be  engaged. 
room  on  a  warship  for 
the  pleasant  observances  of  Christ ma.v  though 
Christmas  will  be  marked  as  best  it  can  in  a 
world  wliich  knows  little  peace  and  on  oceans 
where  good  will  toward  men  sounds  like  irony. 
The  Inability  of  the  Navy  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas In  this  manner  presents  an  opportunity 
for  others  to  do  this  Job. 

God  will  bless  America.  If  Americans  this 
Christmas  more  nearly  approximate  the 
Christian  way.  The  night  is  passed;  the  day 
Is  at  hand,  with  its  opportunities  fcr  us  to 
make  this  the  most  significant  Christmas  in 
the  history  of  our  beloved  country  Let  us 
cleanse  our  minds  of  prejudice  and  hate  and 
lowly  thinking  and  act  only  as  men  without 
chains  upon  their  brains  and  with  kindness 
and  Joy  and  Inner  peace  in  our  hearts,  dedi- 
cating our:^lves,  all  we  are  and  all  we  possess, 
to  the  service  cf  God  and  country 

In  spirit  of  humility — because  I  feel 
that  there  are  others  who  could  say  it  better 
than  I  can— let  me  say  that  we  cannot  feel 
that  the  words  "peace  on  earth."  are  a  hollow 
mockery.  There  are  greater  reasons  today 
thin  ever  before  to  face  Christmas  serene 
In  our  faith  in  the  eventual  supremacy  of 
right  and  Justice  for  all  men  Peace,  after 
all,  is  a  thing  of  mind. 

If  tonight  the  name  which  is  above  every 
other  name  and  the  spirit  cf  service  personi- 
fied by  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  were 
erased  from  every  mind  and  every  printed 
page,  humanity  would  soon  drift  back  into 
paganism,  with  its  darkness  and  despair. 

Somewhere  In  the  east  tha  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem hovers  over  the  city  of  peace  Tliere  are 
warlike  activities  In  that  city  today  Over 
the  sands  near  Cairo,  where  the  burning  feet 
of  the  children  cf  Israel  once  trcd.  there  rre 
war  planes  flying.  There  are  soldiers  in  the 
garden  cf  Geth.semane. 

A  recent  wireless  from  Jerusalem  stated 
that  when  an  air-raid  warning  sounded  In 
Bethlehem  net  long  ago  residents  took  shelter 
In  the  very  cave  which  once  housed  the 
manger  where  the  Prince  of  Per.ce  was  born. 
The  war-torn^  refugees  cf  many  lands  have 
taken  sanctuary  in  the  Holy  City  today,  atid 
one  dispatch  indicates  that  rooms  are  now 
renting  for  about  $6  a  day.  so  that  humble, 
bare-footed  folk  like  Joseph  and  Mary  might 
be  turned  away  again  this  Christmas  because 
"there  is  no  room  in  the  inn," 

The  black-out  of  Jerusalem  I":  pmbably 
one  of  the  most  drastic  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  yet  this  Christmas,  as  always,  there  will 
be  pilgrims  who  will  travel  the  same  path 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  took  ebcut  2,000  years 
ago.  In  the  shadows  cf  the  blue  and  hazy 
distant  mountains  of  Moab,  where  the  aged 
Moses  once  looked  down  on  the  Promi'-ed 
Land. 

There  will  be  pilgrims  who  will  travel  to 
Calvary,  to  Gethsemane,  aod  to  the  Sepul- 
cher,  or  to  Bethlehem  ( which  is  a  suburb  ol 
Jerusalem) .  T^is  Christmas,  as  always,  there 
will  be  shepherds  singing  carols  in  the  same 
fields  where  the  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks  on  that  Christmas  night  almost  2.000 
years  ago.  and  at  9  o'clock  tlie  bells  of  Beth- 
lehem will  probably  be  ringing  again  from  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity, 

In  Wisconsin  it  has  beeo  some  275  yean 
since  the  yuletide  was  first  ocserved  m  our 
State  by  the  Jesuit  missicmary.  Father  Al- 
louez,  in  a  birchbark  wigwam  on  the  shore* 
of  Chequamegon  Bay  somewhere  between 
I    Ashland  and  Washburn,     lliere  is  a  str.mga 
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kinship  bttwf-rn  that  Christmas  arui  tl:h:  cv.c. 
because  tod:iy  we  again  face  great  pnblfir.i 
and  L'reat  sacrifice.-  And  yet,  hk:  Father 
Allouiv,  we  face  them  ccnfiuei.tiv  an-J  with- 
out  fin: 

In  fur.damcnt.il-  our  Chrl-tnvip  o'  /rrviin-fs 
cai'.r.  •  change  De=pirp  t!;e  hcrr-r?  'f  v.p.r, 
human  na'ure  has  n<n  altrrcd  The  -p;::':  is 
not  altered  The  blrthd;iy  nf  H.m  who 
phintul  His  s;;.;it  in  the  soul?  of  men  is 
pvery'hint,'      It  r-.tnnn^.   be  de.'-trovrd 

A(  r.  -^^  th"  p,in  of  2  CCO  years  th.r  iin- 
stamed  ra(::.inrf>  of  tii'-"  Star  of  thr  E;'  =  t 
'■hii.e.'^  i  v-'n  thr  ui:h  the  black-out  l'!:  om  of 
dark  <^Tvtrx<  wit-i  'ii-  rverla'-tin^  lurh.'  ■  f  h'  pe 
a::d  fait'i  f.r  h.-..  v.ho  sit  in  t:>.  '^ivict,j.,v  =  . 
These  ^f)lemn  h(;ur.-  of  sorrow  and  destruction 
mu't  bind  our  h;  art?  and  m.mds  ever  cl-i^rT. 
The  lovp  of  humaiuty  is  Imbockied  in  tie 
souls  of  men  The  spirit  of  Christmas  has 
survived  the  attacks  of  evUs  throughout  the 
Cfnturips  (Nothing  has  hem  able^o  silence 
It  )  It  wi'.l  con'iuue  to  survn.e  Alway. 
abo.-e  thf  clancrir  of  arm=,  the  triumph  aid 
sons;  of  Christma.'  has  sounded.  That  m.ust 
be   our   hnp'>    and   our   fai'h   this   Chri-tm.as. 

Paraphrasing  Tiny  Tim.  of  Dickens  f..me, 
may  I  humbly  wish  for  all  of  you,  my  friends, 
and  for  this  bflo.ved  country  of  ours  and  for 
poor,  tired  humanity  everywhere.  God's  ble.'-s- 
Ini:  and  the  peace  that  passeth  all  hum.-.n 
understanding. 


Contemporary  Letter  Describing  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  December  23,  1941 


LETTER   WRITTEN   BY    J     A    MEERIFIELD 
FEBRUARY  26,  1847 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to  have   printed   in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
very  interesting  letter  written  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1847,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Merriiield. 
then  in  hosoital  at  Saltilla,  Mexico,  ad- 
dressed to  his  father  in  Bloomfield.  Ky., 
giving  a  very  interesting  and  minute  de- 
scription of  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
The  letter  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a  de- 
scendant of  Mr.  Merrifield.  who  was  en- 
gaged in  that  conflict.     It  is  a  very  in- 
teresting letter,  and  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

In  Hospital. 
SaltiUo,  February  26,  1847. 
Dr.  S.\MrEL  Boone  MERRmELD. 

Bloomfield.  Ky..  Nelson   County. 
My  De.^r  Father:   The  f5sht  which  we  have 
been  so  long  looking  for  has  come  off  at  la<=t 
We  were  In  camp  about  8  miles  from  Saltilio 
m  the  valley  through  which  the  read  passes' 
ircm    this    place    to    San    Luis.      The    enemv 
were    known    to    have    been    camped    In    the 
evening  on  the  21st  at  Nueva,  our  old  camp     '• 
about  12  miles  from  us.     On  the  evening  of    ! 
tfte  22d,  a  propitious  day  for  Americans    the    i 


enemy  hove  In  sight  when  we  beheld  a  gleam- 
ing host  of  glittering  sabers  and  bajonets. 
Shortly  after  Santa  Anna  sent  m  a  courier 
under  a  white  flag  with  a  message  to  General 
Tav!  ,r.  "He  i.r.d  over  20.0C0  men— that  he 
ki.t  w  Taylor  h.;J  ni;:-,  .5.000  and  to  save  hu- 
man l;f-  and  t;:.  uriiaion  of  blood,  he  re- 
qufc^'ed  a  surrender"  Taylor  replied.  "If 
General  Santa  Anna  thinks  it  is  so  easy  to 
take  us.  1-t  him  come  and  try  it."  At  the 
point  v.\-\^'Xe  the  battle  began,  the  valley 
proper  is  very  narrow,  but  fhe  sides  of  the 
mountain  on  cur  left  approach  the  valley  In 
a  long  and  rather  gentle  slope,  intersected 
hv  steep  ravines.  Tl:ie  riflemen  of  our  regi- 
nient  and  the  rifle  battalion  composed  of  all 
the  riflemen  of  the  Third  Indiana  Regiment 
cr.mmcnced  the  fight  on  the  extreme  left, 
(I  se  up  under  the  mountain.  We  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Arkansas  regiment.  The  Sec- 
ond Kentucky  Regiment  cf  Infantry  were 
placed  in  the  extreme  right  of  the  battle- 
pr: -.ind,  near  the  mountain:  on  the  opposite 
.M;:e  and  between  them  and  us  forming  the 
cer.'er  were  placed  the  Second  and  Third 
riiiiw.s  and  the  second  and  Third  Indiana 
Reciments  Along  our  line,  in  favorable 
peints.  were  placed  a  portion  cf  cur  artillery. 
This  is  the  best  account  of  cur  position  I  can 
new  give  yen.  confined  a.s  I  am  at  the  hospital 
with  a  wound  of  which  I  speak  directly. 

The  first  salutation  we  received  was  a  vol- 
ley   cf    musketry    which    gleamed    along    the 
enemy's  line  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
to    the    base      Then    our    boys   raised    their 
pieces,  took  thur  deadly  aim.  and  made  many 
a  bloody  gap  in  their  lines     Kentucky  opened 
the    fight    and    fired    the    national   salute    f <  r 
the    22d   cf   February,    wrh   deadly   effect.    In 
the  faces  cf  the  enemy     This  was  at  half  past 
3  o'clock  p    m.     The  Indiana  .-ight  battalion 
nobly  stood  by  cur  beys,  while  our  cannon 
answered  the  enemy's  with  terrible  effect,  and 
we   held   the  va^t   host   of  the  enemy  at  bay 
until    dark       When    the    battle    closed    each 
party  returned  'c  ^heir  place  and  slept  upou 
their  arms  with  the  full  a.s.^urance  the  day- 
light   wculd    wune'=«:    the    beginning    of    the 
most  sanguinary  fight  that  has  ever  stained 
with   blood    the  plains   of  America      In   this 
instance    but    few    were   wounded    and    none 
killed.     Of  the  enemy,  their  prisoners  after- 
w-ard  taken  say  their  loss  was  i-eavy     During 
the  night,  which  was  cold  and  frosty,  we  re- 
freshed  our    horses   and   ourselves   and    then 
laid   down   upon   our  arms  in   our  places  to 
sleep.     A'    daylight    on    the    23d   our   reveille 
was  .sounded   by  the  enemy's  cannon,  which 
opened   from    the   heights  and   eorges  of  the 
mountain.     With  the  morning  fight  our  eyes 
were  greeted  wi-h   the  sight  of  a   black  flag 
hung  out   by   the  enemy  as  a  sign  that   no 
quarter  would  be  given      All  were  instantly 
upon  their  feet  and  ready  for  *he  fich*      Our 
positions  this  morning  differed   a   htMn  from 
those  cf  the  previous  evenine.     The  Indiana 
regiments  were  drawn   up  a  li'tle  nearer  to 
us,  and  our  rifle  battalion  occupi'>d  a  height 
on  our  left  and  above  us      The  effort  of  the 
enemy  was  to  turn  our  left  nearer  the   base 
of  the  mcuntain  and  thus  surround  us  and 
bring  all   their  f^rce   to   bear      To  thi-^   end, 
upon  which  it  seem^ed  Santa  Anna  staked  the 
issue  of  the  fighv  the  great  bodv  of  his  force 
was  directed      Infantry  and  cavalry  swarmed 
along  the  base  and  on  the  sides  and  top?  of 
the    mountains     and    the    whole    mountTin- 
side  blazed  with  the  fire  of  their  euns      0\ir 
riflemen  again  begin  the  fic-ht,  aidfd  a=  be- 
fore  by   the    Indiana    riflemen       In    a   little 
while   the   artillerv   opened   and   directly  the 
fight   became  genera!    along  the   entire  line. 
The     enemy     charged     with     cries,     "Bravo! 
Bravo!"     Our   m.en   answered   wi^h   a   m.ighty 
shout  and  delivered  their  deadly  fire. 

Then  succneried  the  charge  cf  the  lancers 
with  red  feathers  In  their  cap<=  and  banners 
on  their  lances  streaming  In  the  wind.  2  OCO 
In  number,  supported  by  3  or  4  regiments  of 
infairry.  Our  entire  f^rcc  tc  mee*-  "the  charee 
did  not  exceed  SCO  men.    In  this  state  of  the 


case  we  vfere  ordered  to  fall  back  with  a  view 
cf  drawing  the  lancers  from  the  infantry  for 
the   purp|DEe   of  charging  them.     We  waited 
until  ourirlflemen.  who  were  afoot,  had  fallen 
back  upofci  our  body,  and  then  we  retreated 
slowly,  aid  like  the  royal  tiger  in  his  Jungle. 
firing  and  fighting  as  we  retired  until  we  had' 
separated  the  lancers  and  infantry.     In  this 
retreat  I  deceived  my  wound  from,  as  I  sup- 
pose,  a   ;nusket    ball,   which   cut   away   the 
breast  of  my  coat  and  entered  the  arm  Just 
below  th(    shoulder,  passing  directly  through 
without    ouching  the  bone,  but  severing  an 
artery  wh  ich  would  have  bled  me  to  death  in 
a  few  mi:  lutes  had  not  the  surgeon  been  at 
hand  to  (  ress  my  wound  immediately.    This 
was  betw(  en  8  and  9  o'clock  a.  m..  and  I  was 
now  comielled  to  retire  from  the  field.    From 
this  time  I  can  give  only  Just  an  account  cf 
the  fight  as  I   have  received  from  our  pcor 
mutilated  and  wounded  boys,  who  are  new 
lying  around  me  in  the  hospital.    As  scon  as 
we   had    (iffected   our   purpose   of   separating 
the  lancets  and  their  infantry,  our  mounted 
beys,   about    400    strong,   made    a    desperate 
charge  w-Jth  a  shout.     We  dashed  over  the 
ravine   and    burst    upon    the    enemy   like    a 
thunderbilt  at  the  moment  they  thought  we 
were   whipped. 

With  a  jheavy  loss  on  their  part,  and  seme 
loss  on  otr  own.  we  drove  back  the  enemy 
upon  theii  infantry.    Again  we  were  compelled 
to  fall  back,  which  we  did  slowly  and   inch 
by   inch.  |delivcrlng   our    fire   as   fast   as   we 
could  loaj^     In  this  way  we  continued   for 
2  miles,  liiti:  we  got  near  the  rear  and  left 
off  our  eicampment.   where   the   lancers,   in 
number  fijom   1.500  to  2,000.  dashed   upon  a 
rancho  arofund  which  our  wagons  were  parked; 
at  this  m()ment  we  were  Jcmed  by  a  porticri 
of  the  Arl«ansas  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Yell  (|nd  burst  among  them  with  terrible 
effect;  the|struggle  was  but  momentarv.  when 
victory  pel'ched  upon  our  standard.     But  for 
this  mom^t  the  loss  cf  life  was  awful.    Here 
Yell  fell  d*ep  in  the  fight,  battling  like  a  sol- 
dier.    Ho*   many  of   our   boys   struck   their 
last  blow  Lpon  the  head  of  the  enemy    In- 
deed it  w|is   a  great  sight  to  see   this  little 
band,  scarce  300  strong.  In  the  midst  of  2,000 
of  the  enemy — swords  clashing— lances  gleam- 
ing; and  iow  and  then  the  sharp  report  of 
our  pistol*     The  enemy  stood  for  a  moment 
and  then  fled  in  dismay,  pursued  by  our  boy< 
aided  by  dolonel  May's  dragoons,  who  Joined 
in  the  pi^ult.     We  pursued   them   in   the 
mountainsl  leaving  many  of  them  dead  on  the 
field   and  klong  the  road.     This   brought   us 
to  about   1   o'clock   p.   m.     By   this   you  will 
see  they  h>d  forced  our  left  and  were  charg- 
ing in  our  fear.    Desperate  had  been  the  fight 
on  our  riglit  and  along  the  center.    One  cf  our 
batteries,    consisting   of   two   or   three   guns 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  O'Brien  cf  the  Regl 
ular  Armyj  hau   been    taken   by  the  enemy. 
The  Second  Indi.ina  Regiment  had  retreated! 
The  Second  Illinois  and  Second  Kentucky 
Regiments  had   laeen   terribly  cut   to  piece-, 
and  desperate  and  gloomy  indeed  was  at  this 
moment    tke    aspect    of    the    fight.     General 
Taylor  beh«ld  our  charge  with  intence  excite- 
ment.  and  fc-hen  out  of  the  dust  of  the  bat'le 
he  beheld  fie  lancers  in  flight  and  cur  noble 
boys  shouting  and  pressing  upon  their  heels, 
he  is  said  tlo  have  exclaimed.  "Now  the  fisht 
is  ours,     well  done,  my  brave  boys."     We  pur- 
sued them  tip  the  mountains  and  drove  them 
up  heights  which  it  seemed  Impossible  for 
horsemen    to    climb.    Our    cavalry   now    re- 
turned and  were  ordered  to  support  Captain 
Washington's   batteries,  which   by  this  time 
had   been  (T-mpelled   to   change  its  position 
Here   we  remained  during  the  remainder  of 
the  fight.  Which  closed  only  when  it  gr^-.v 
too  dark  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe      The 
movements  of  the  other  regiments  upon  the 
field    and    the    particulars    of   their    gallant 
achievements  I  am  not  able  to  give  with  that 
minute  detail  which  they  deserve  and  which 
would  be  SOI  gratifying  to  their  friends.     The 
Second  Kentucky  Regiment  and  the  Second 
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Illinois  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col  J  J 
Hardin,  and  the  Mississippi  Regiment  have 
won  praise  for  all  their  gallant  behavior  The 
Mississippi  Regiment,  who  were  some  miles 
behind  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  came  up 
Just  at  the  moment  the  Second  Indiana  Regi- 
ment were  fiying,  and,  taking  their  place, 
though  not  half  their  numbers,  delivered  a 
destructive  fire  from  their  rifles  and  most 
nobly  maintained  their  ground  The  Second 
Illinois  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Hardin, 
male  at  different  points  on  the  field  some  gal- 
lant charges  against  great  odds  in  numbers 
and  always  with  success,  though  with  great 
loss.  The  Second  Kentucky  buys  were  the 
pride  of  the  field  Wherever  the  pres*  was 
hardest,  there  they  were  ordered,  and  with  a 
Ehcut  they  would  rush  to  the  conflict,  mark- 
ing their  way  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy  Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy 
had  been  driven  before  the  several  charges  of 
the  Kentucky  Cavalry,  the  Mississippi  Illi- 
nois, and  Kentucky  Infantry  appeared  to  b? 
In  disorder  and  in  full  flight  Then  u  was 
that  General  Taylor  ordered  up  the  Second 
Illinois  and  S-^cond  Kentucky  Regiments  to 
their  last  and  most  disastrous  charge  In 
this  charge  they  were  unexpectedly  met  by 
13  fresh  regiments  of  hostile  infantry  and 
some  4,0OC  lancers  The  ground  covered  with 
dead  bears  evidence  of  the  desperate  struggle 
The  Mexicans  fought  with  the  madness  of 
despair  and  with  their  overwhelming  force 
rushed  upon  these  two  devoted  reglm.ents 
already  thinned  by  the  previous  fighting 
Here  Haidln.  McKee,  Clay,  and  Captain  Willis 
fell  bleeding  at  every  pore  Oui  noble  bt  ys 
strewed  the  ground  with  their  dead  and  only 
retreated  as  they  were  rushed  back  bv  the 
brute  force  of  overwhelming  numbers  Har- 
din McKee.  and  Willis  were  shot  deac  and 
breathed  their  last  in  front  of  their  men 
Poor  Clay  was  first  shot  through  the  ankle, 
and  then  through  the  hips,  and  the  last  that 
was  seen  of  him  he  was  lying  on  the  ground 
lea. ling  on  hi--  left  elbow,  defending  himself 
with  his  sword  against  a  host  of  the  enemy 
Here  cur  artillery  burst  upon  the  enemy, 
and  again  they  fled  and  the  darkness  of  night 
shut  out  with  its  black  mantle  the  horrid 
sight*  of  the  battlefield  We  camped,  as  be- 
fore, upon  the  scene  of  action  All  night  lorg 
the  low  moaning  of  the  wounded  and  the 
howling  of  the  wolves  reminded  us  of  the 
bloody  deeds  of  the  day  At  daylight  we 
sprang  to  cur  feet  ready  for  another  fight,  but 
the  enemy  was  not  In  view. 

We  knew  that  General  Marshall  by  a  des- 
perate march  of  over  40  miles  that  night 
had  reached  our  encampment  with  2  long 
18-pounders  and  2  smaller  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  a  reinforcement  of  over  1,000  men. 
This  day.  notwithstanding  our  loss,  we  felt 
confident  of  success  We  knew  the  enemy's 
strength,  had  felt  their  prowess,  and  doubted 
not  we  could  whip  them.  The  sun  rose,  and 
still  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  now  the 
wonder  wrs  what  had  become  of  them  We 
sent  out  scouts,  who  soon  returned  and  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  fled,  leaving  their 
wounded  behind  them.  Then  up  went  a 
shout:  officers  and  men  shook  hands  and  wept 
like  children  on  that  plain  where  they  had 
fought  like  men  Such  a  battle  is  not 
recorded  Here  we  stood,  a  little  band  of 
some  6.000  men  against  over  20.000  com- 
manded by  an  able  general  and  flushed  with 
the  hope^of  success.  At  one  time  during  the 
fight,  when  we  had  driven  the  enemy  6x\ 
every  side,  Santa  Anna  hoisted  a  white  flag 
and  sent  a  note  to  General  Taylor  asking 
"what  he  wanted  "  He  still  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  .that  we  were  fighting  with  despera- 
tion for  better  terms  of  surrender  Taylor 
replied  that  "he  wanted  Santa  Anna  and  his 
whole  army  as  prisoners  together  with  his 
Btores  and  guns  "  Our  loss  will  exceed  600 
In  killed  and  wounded,  the  largest  portion 
being  among  the  killed,  fnr  the  enemy  took 
few  prisoners  and  murdered  all  the  wounded 
who  were  not  able  to  get  off  of  the  field 
Tlie  loss  of   the  enemy  killed   and  wounded 


is  not  known,  but  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  1,000  Santa  Anna's  great  loss,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  number  of  his  cieserters — 
said  to  be  three  or  four  thousand.  The  effect 
of  his  defeat  and  retreat  upon  the  morale  of 
his  army  will  be  of  more  service  to  us  than 
his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  We  took 
prisoners  of  rank  and  number  sufficient  to 
exchange  for  our  men  who  were  captured 
some  time  since  with  Gaines,  C.  M  Clay,  and 
Heady  Our  men  are  to  be  sent  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  and  thence 
shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Santa  Anna  Is 
known  to  be  at  his  old  camp  at  Agua  Nueva. 
about  10  miles  from  our  encampment.  His 
stand  there.  General  Taylor  believes,  is  merely 
to  save  appearances  and  apprehends  no  fur- 
ther attack  It  is  our  misfortune  not  tc  be 
able  to  follow  him.  or  else  we  could  take  bis 
whole  army.  This  has  been  a  pure  volunteer 
fight:  no  company  of  regular  Infantry  was  in 
the  field  and  Colonel  May's  squadrons  made 
no  charge,  save  retreating  lancers  Just 
think  cf  600  killed  and  wounded  out  of  L.OOO. 
our  little  band  decimated,  and  yet.  with  the 
exception  of  the  Second  Indiana  and  a  por- 
tion of  Arkansas  Cavalry,  no  man  flinched 
upon  the  field  Cannon  mowed  down  their 
lines.  Charge  after  charge,  with  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  was  made  on  every  side,  and  all 
were  answered  with  the  deadly  shot  ol  our 
backwoodsmen  Old  "Rough  and  Ready"  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  the  veterans  of 
Waterloo  could  not  have  done  better  than 
the  Second  Kentucky  and  Second  Illinois 
Regiments.  Mj  letter  Is  already  too  long, 
and  I  must  close  here.  My  wound  is  doing 
well,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  my  com- 
pany in  2  or  3  weeks. 
Your  son.  etc  . 

J    A  Mfrrifield. 

PS — You  will  see  that  1  have  been  com- 
pelled to  employ  an  amanuensis  on  account 
of  my  wound,  which  is  in  my  right  arm  Our 
old  friend  B  Rowan  Hardin  has  kindly  done 
this  service  for  me.  sitting  by  my  side  in  the 
hospital.  J    A    M 
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Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Sunday,  Archbi.-hop 
Francis  J.  Spellman,  military  vicai  oi  the 
armed  foices  of  the  United  Slates  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  dedication  of 
the  National  Catholic  Community  Serv- 
ice clubhouse  in  New  York  City,  The 
thoughts  expressed  by  the  Archbishop 
are  the  thoughts  of  every  thinking  and 
patriotic  American.  We.  the  Membti.s  of 
Conere.^.s,  should  applaud  Archbithc^p 
Spellman  because  hi.'?  adcire.'^.':  is  so  timely 
and  constructive.  In  this  address,  as  in 
his  address  to  the  1940  American  Legion 
Convention  in  Boiton,  nalionally  ac- 
claimed for  Its  statesmanlike  qualities 
and  com.pellmg  logic,  the  Archbishop 
acam  points  the  way  which  every  true 
American  will  gladly  follow. 


Archbishop  Sp-  llman  h.is  nr^t  only 
given  us  patriotic  word^  but  he  has  set 
an  example  to  his  people.  As  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  he  has  donated  a  pint  of  his 
own  blood  to  aid  our  armed  forces  and 
has  made  a  substantial  donation  to  the 
American  Red  Cross.  As  htad  oi  tlie 
archdiocese  of  N(w  Yoik,  he  h.as  made 
available  to  our  Government  tht  facilities 
of  all  Catholic  institutions,  ho.'^pitals. 
homes,  schoolhouses,  and  churches,  and 
the  personal  services  of  the  entire  m.em- 
bership  of  every  religious  commiun:t\  un- 
der his  jurisdiction.  At  a  recent  meeting. 
representatives  of  these  communities 
outlined  plans  for  their  member.'-,  r.um- 
bering  many  thousands,  tii  take  the  first- 
aid  course  so  that  they  may  be  better 
prepared  to  assist  in  an>  emergency  re- 
sulting from  the  war. 

The  archibish'bp's  address  follows: 

Americans,  we  have  prayed  tor  peace  with 
Justice.  We  shall  continue  to  pray  for  peace 
with  Justice,  but  peace  with  Justice  can  now 
come  only  through  victory  Is  that  victory 
certain?  No;  it  is  not  certain,  but  the  sacri- 
fice of  3.000  American  lives  on  December  7 
has  made  victory  more  probable  than  it  was 
before  that  infamous  attack,  for  It  ha^  n.  ide 
America  one. 

RESPONSIBILITY    ON    ALL 

The  chief  responsibility  for  victory  i^  .■^iill 
on  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  flying 
men,  but  essential  responsibility  is  also  on 
all  the  rest  of  us.  Sleeping,  wrangline  Amer- 
ica has  awakened  and  is  determined  Per- 
haps we  are  not  yet  fully  awrikened  to  the 
realization  of  the  price  we  must  pay  in  blood, 
tears,  and  sweat,  for,  In  the  words  of  Henry 
Luce.  "The  high  resolve  is  yet  to  come  to  us 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  America  a 
heap  of  smoking  stones  than  surrender  it  to 
the  mechanized  medievalism  which  is  the 
Mikado,  or  to  the  anti-Christ  which  is  Hitler" 

We  have  been  a  generous  people  We 
wanted  peace  and  we  sunk  our  own  battle- 
ships to  prove  it.  We  wanted  friendship  with 
the  world  and  with  Japan,  and  to  prove  it 
we  made  the  armor  plate  U  r  Jnpans  war- 
ships, furnished  the  oil  tc  drive  their  engines. 
and  the  gasoline  to  bring  their  pliiines  to 
bomb  us  We  shall  forget  the  irremediable 
past  and  the  15-month  loss  of  oui  24  000,000 
man-days  of  defense  effort  and  the  10.003  un- 
produced  planes,  but  we  shall  not  forget  the 
blood  that  has  been  split.  We  shall  forget 
everything  else  but  our  honored  dead  and 
peace  with  Justice  after  vict»ry. 

It  is  not  alone  our  fighting  men  who  must 
sacrifice.  It  Is  all  of  us,  and  all  of  tLs  all 
together.  All  our  manpower — military,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural — our  resources  and 
our  resourcefulness,  fused  together  by  our 
mcral  power,  will  not  fail — cannot  fail — to 
bring  us  victory. 

What  will  it  prcfit  us,  h.  wpver  to  emerge 
vlctoriou-  over  attacks  from  abroad  if  at  the 
tame  time  we  do  not  preserve  the  ideal;-  of 
democracy  at  home  and  their  indi'-pensable 
supports  of  religion  and  morality  The  an- 
swer is;  It  w'ill  profit  us  nothing  because 
democracy  without  the  prope  of  religion  and 
morality  collapses  into  ansrchy  ,".nd  tyranny. 

MORALITY   IS   VIT.M. 

The  happiness  of  the  mdr.iduai  and  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  may  be  de^t.-oyed. 
not  alone  by  foreign  enem-i-s  but  a.^o  by  the 
lack  of  practical  religious  Iivlna  ana  a  lunda- 
mental  morality  based  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments We  have  this  Ja.th  :n  God  ex- 
pressed in  the  Magna  Carta  of  our  liberties 
and  reaffirmed  through  our  history.  '  Reli- 
gion." said  our  Commander  in  Chief.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  "is  the  source  of  democracy 
and  of  international  good  fa.th  "  The  Na- 
tion i.s  composed  of  individuals,  and  the  char- 
acter cf  I  he  national  life  of  democracies,  as 
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long  as  thpy  remain  democracies,  is  deter- 
mmed  by  the  c<;mmon  denominator  of  the 
moral  and  phy.'iral  qualities  of  its  citizens. 

Thus  it  is  esijfiuial  that  men  and  women 
In  the  service  of  the  country,  not  alone  In 
the  armed  forces  but  In  all  branches  cf  the 
Government  nnd  mon.  women,  and  children 
In  civil  life,  think  of  God  and  obey  the  laws 
or  God 

The  abandcnment  of  Christ  and  Hia  teach- 
ings, in  personal  life.  In  social  hie.  in  civic 
life,  and  in  international  life,  has  brought  us 
to  the  end  of  the  world  we  have  known.  The 
way  back  tc  peace  with  justice  through  vic- 
tory 1?  In  the  Identical  order — personal  right- 
eouf-ness  social  decency,  civic  morality,  and 
International  probity 

Will  this  come  to  pass  In  our  generation? 
I  do  not  know  But  I  do  know  thai  each  one 
cf  us  Americans  can  do  something  about  it 
In  his  Lwn  life  and  in  hi£  relationships  with 
cthtTs.  Net  alcne  do  we  believe  in  God  but 
we  mu-t  act  a.s  if  we  believed  In  Him.  and  not 
alone  on  Sundays,  not  alone  in  the  last  gasps 
of  life,  but  every  day  and  to  the  end. 

PR.^YER  NEtDED  NOW 

A  large  proportion  of  Americans  do  not  go 
tc  church,  a  large  number  do  not  pray  to 
God.  But  In  this  m.atter  also  we  may  forget 
the  pa.-t  If  wc  have  been  neglectful  in  the 
past,  we  can  start  to  pray  today,  and  keep 
It  up 

Pt^pe  Leu  XI II  said:  "The  supernatural  love 
cf  the  church  and  the  natural  love  cf  coun- 
try are  twin  loves,  daughters  of  Gcd  Himself  " 
That  IS  why  th:-  morale  of  our  Nations  first- 
line  defenders  and  the  morale  of  the  rec^t  of 
Us  depend  on  morals 

Morale  means  courage,  readiness  to  serve, 
high  purpose  Morais  le  that  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  divinely  taught,  which  makts  a 
man  strong  in  his  duty  to  God,  and  morale 
makes  him  strong  in  his  duty  to  country. 
Morals  and  morale  bl -nded  together  are  the 
soul  ol  our  national  life  Religion  and  pa- 
riotism  support  and  strengthen  each  otner. 
Without  religion  and  moral  standards  patri- 
otism Is  but  a  cloak  With  religion  and  its 
moral  standards,  patriotism  has  a  founda- 
tion, a  strength,  and  a  permanence  which 
comes  fron.  God 

America's  morale  draws  Its  strength  not 
alone  from  natural  courage  but  also  from  a 
Just  cause  and  a  Just  God 

We  know  the  facts.  We  face  a  situation 
forced  en  us  We  wanted  no  land.  We  com- 
mitted no  economic  wrongs  We  suppressed 
no  civil  liberties 

Our  free  press  and  free  radio  bring  us  the 
words  of  the  leaders  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness ranged  against  us,  ofttimes  false  and 
sometime  ridiculous  The  oppressed,  suffer- 
ing, deluded,  and  eventually  rebellious,  de- 
featec  people  of  the  nations  ranged  against  us 
know  nothing  cf  th^  attitude  of  the  United 
States  except  that  they  must  know  in  their 
hearts  that  America  Is  the  sanctuary  of  those 
four  freedoms,  enunciated  by  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  without  which 
the  dignity  of  man  is  destroyed.  Those  peo- 
ple must  know  that  America  stands  for  man's 
most  precious  heritage — 

Freedom  of  speech  and  expression. 
Freedom  of  worship. 
Freedom  from  want. 
Freedom  from  fear. 

I  do  not  think  their  leaders  can  squelch 
that  thought,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  can 
suppress  the  knowledge  that  America  has 
been  invariably  victorious  And  we  shall  be 
Victorious  aealn.  cost  what  it  may,  in  bleed, 
tears,  and  sweat  But  It  Is  Important,  most 
Unportant,  that  we  remember  that  the  more 
we  give  in  sweat  and  energy  now.  the  less  of 
blood  and  tears  will  be  shed  later  to  obtain 
Peace  With  Justice  After  Victory 

My  thoughts  and  remarks  are  prompted  by 
my  presence  this  afternoon  at  this  dedication 
of  the  New  York  ciuLhouse  of  the  National 
C«tholic  Community  Servlc*.  one  of  many 
umu  of  the  United  Service  Organizations  for 


national  defense.  Our  Government  and  our 
people  have  helped  us  to  provide  this  beau- 
tiful building,  equipped  in  every  detail  for 
the  comfort  and  relaxation  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces  Every  soldier,  sailor, 
marine,  and  aviator  is  welcome.  It  is  easily 
accessible.  It  is  across  the  street  from  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  and  is  an  ofTenng  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  together  with 
all  the  resources  of  the  archdiocese,  hospitals, 
institutions,  and  personnel  to  the  end  that 
with  victory,  peace  with  Justice  will  ccnie  to 
America,  will  come  to  the  world 

Civilian  America  will  do  its  share,  and  cne 
manifestation  of  its  wlUingntss  is  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  one  part  cf  the 
mighty  united  efforts  of  the  united  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

May  God  bless  the  United  Stales  of 
America. 
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OF   LOUISI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  23,  1941 

RADIO      ADDRESS      BY      HON       JARED      Y. 
aANDEKS     JR.    OF    LOUISIANA 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  recently  de- 
livered over  the  rad.o  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Hon.  J.ared  Y  S.anders 
Jr.: 

[  Fellow  citizens  of  the  S.xth  Congressional 
District,  I  am  talking  to  y.u  bv  transcription 
from  Washington.  It  Is  Jus:  2  weeks  ago 
today  almost  to  the  hour  that  we  Americans 
hardly  believing  the  fact,  found  ourselves 
defending  our  country  from  treacherous 
attack   by   the  Japanese. 

PE.\RI     HARBOR 

Never  will  American?  for^Pt  the  vile  and 
malignant  nature  of  the  ccwardlv  assault 
upon  Pearl  Harbor  Under  the  protection  of 
the  very  peace  talks  f  r  which  the  Japanese 
themselves  had  prayei  the  foul  conspiracy 
was  plotted  In  the  very  shadow  of  the  flag 
of  truce  borne  by  :he  peace  envoys  of 
Japan  the  lurking  assassins  .:ept  to  "their" 
cnm.inal  assifcnations.  Under  the  very  man- 
tle of  friendship  the  murdere--?  were  mobi- 
lized Prom  the  ve.-y  hands  held  out  to  us 
in  seeming  amity  the  blasting  bombs  were 
hurled 

Fearful  of  the  light  of  day.  ihev  crept 
to  their  crime  under  the  cloak  of  darkness 
and  in  the  nighttime  murdered  our  American 
boys  in  their  sleep. 

The  ships  destroyed  can  and  will  be  speed- 
ily replaced.  The  ships  injured  can  and  will 
be  speedily  repaired  But  the  American  boys 
so  fcully  murdered  m  their  peaceful  dreams 

Ah!  These  can  nev-^r  be  replaced  There 
Is  no  need  They  livt  on  enshnntd  in  the 
memory  of  a  grateful  nation,  the  splendid 
sacrifice  whose  gallant  blood  was  spilled  as 
the  price  of  our  belief  in  the  friendship  and 
chivalry  of  a  people  who  know  neither  friend- 
ship nor  chivalry,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
Americans  will  spring  to  arms  for  every 
American  whose  blood  was  spilled  that  Sab- 
bath morn  at  Pearl  Harbor 

As  long  as  America  endures,  the  name 
Japan  will  be  to  Americans  as  a  svncnym 
for  trickery  and  vile  deceit.     And,  11  indeed! 


this  crushing  load  of  Infamy  and  shame  Is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  bear  Japan  down, 
then  it  remains  for  red-blooded  Americans  to 
pull  the  tricky  yellow  war  lord  of  Asia  from 
his  throne  and  to  make  good  our  President's 
pledge  that  tricks  such  as  these  shall  be  re- 
peated no  more. 

Well,  we  feel  these  things  Intensely— and  so 
we  should.  But  for  us  here  in  America,  there 
Is  cause  for  neither  hysteria  nor  dismay,  but 
a  cold  determination  to  analyze  the  job  to  be 
done  and  then  set  about  the  doing  of  it. 

I     TWO   WORLDS   IN   CONFLICT 

I  ask  4ou  to  consider  again,  and  yet  again, 
a  staten^nt  made  by  the  most  sinister  figure 
In  the  wprld  today     The  statement  was  this: 

"Two  Worlds  are  in  conflict  One  of  them 
must  fall  asunder." 

These  words  should  be  in  every  American 
home,  bl  every  American  office,  in  every 
Amerlcatt  factory — engraved  jn  every  Ameri- 
can heaitt  They  are  the  word-  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler Thty  were  not  spoken  yesterday,  but  a 
year  or  diore  ago,  and  they  constitute  pagan 
despotlsti's  desperate  challenge  to  our  Ameri- 
can wayiof  life. 

This  dght  Is  not  of  our  seeking  It  has 
been  apfjarent  that  the  very  existence  cf  these 
United  States,  under  our  great  charter  of 
human  freedom,  was  a  threat  and  challenge 
to  the  world  despotism  of  which  Hitler 
dreams.  The  mere  existence  of  this  country 
was,  ancl  is,  a  threat  and  a  challenge  to  Ja- 
pan's draam  of  Asiatic  empire.  A  Japan  dom- 
inant in  the  Pacific  can  brook  no  rival  on  the 
Pacific  cCast. 

D-spenately  have  Hitler  and  the  military 
clique  wlio  dominate  Japan  conspired  to  in- 
volve thlfc  country  in  war  At  last  they  have 
the*r  With  Now  the  issue  is  joined  No 
compromise  Is  possible  It  is  a  fight  to  the 
finl>h  When  this  conflict  Is  over  either  the 
Japanese  or  ourselves  will  be  dominant  in 
the  Pacific,  and  that  Includes  our  own  Pacific 
coast  When  this  war  is  over  we  will  either 
have  a  wcrld  governed  by  Nazi  principles  and 
based  upon  force  or  we  will  have  a  world 
governed  by  democratic  principles  based  upon 
the  lamfllar  rules  found  in  our  Bible  and 
taught  10  c  ir  chu  ches,  schools,  and  homes. 
Elth?r  we  ft  ill  dictate  terms  to  the  Japanese 
or  tne  Japanese  will  dictate  terms  to  us 

Adolf  Bitler  has  said  it:  "  Fwo  worlds  are  In 
conflict  One  of  them  must  fall  asunder." 
The  answer  to  this  challenge  Is  not  up  to  the 
Russians,  not  up  to  the  British,  not  up  to 
the  Chiaese:  it  Is  up  to  vou  to  me,  to 
Americans  We  have  the  force,  we  have  the 
power  we  have  the  resouices  to  achieve  vic- 
tory The  question  we  face  before  the  bar  of 
history  it.  Have  we  the  fortitude,  have  we 
the  courage,  have  we  the  resolution;  have  we 
the  rtamlna  to  do  the  Job? 

The  Japanese  attacked  us  In  a  most  treach- 
erou.":  anct  dastardly  manner,  it  is  true  Under 
the  very  protection  of  peace  negotiations  they 
prepared  and  sprung  their  ambush  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  underestimating  their  courage 
and  devotion  to  their  country  They  are  pre- 
pared to  tinke  every  sacrifice  fn,  victory  We 
Americans  must  meet  this  with  a  like"  devo- 
tion and  willingness  to  sacrifice. 

AXIS    TROt^BLES 

We  h^e  had  jcme  reverses  in  these 
2  weeks  of  war,  and  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  more  before  it  is  over  But  it  might 
be  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  trouble"!  that 
cmr  enemies  are  having.  The  Japanese  tried 
to  knock  cut  the  United  States  Fleet  in  their 
treacheroos  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
faUed;  Rt|ssla  was  to  have  been  knocked  out 
of  the  war  before  winter,  and  Hitler  prom- 
ised the  Japanese  to  capture  Moscow  before 
Christma$;  Russia  failed  to  collapse  under 
Hitler's  so-called  victory  drive,  and  the  Rus- 
sian high  command  Is  now  talking  about  a 
winter  invasion  of  Germany;  Germany  In  her 
third  year  of  the  war.  Is  further  awav  than 
ever  from  world  conquest,  with  the  United 
States  Jutt  added  to  Germany's  enemies 
through  Hitler's  own  aggression. 
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Ironically  enouph.  the  Japanese  sent  their 
naval  vessels  intc  the  Pacific  secretly  with 
orders  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  on  December  7, 
expecting  Moscow  to  fall  in  a  few  days.  The 
great  Russian  counter-oflensive  commenced 
on  December  6  It  was  then  too  late  for  the 
Japanese  to  draw  back,  and.  like  Mussolini, 
the  Japanese  war  lords  now  find  themselves 
In  a  kind  of  war  they  did  not  plan 

The  Japanese  niet  with  early  success,  and 
will  undoubtedly  meet  with  more,  but  their 
main  plan  undoubtedly  hinged  on  a  Russian 
defeat  at  Moscow 

Today  our  country  is  more  united  than  ever 
before  in  our  histcry.  The  bombs  that  burst 
over  Pearl  Harbor  '.hat  Sunday  morning  killed 
some  of  our  gallart  men  and  destroyed  seme 
of  oui^ finest  ships  but  these  bombs  also  de- 
stroyed the  disunity  and  dissension  that 
many  of -us  feared  more  than  all  of  the  forces 
of  a  foreign  foe.  Isolationism  and  interven- 
tionism  alike  went  up  in  the  smoke  of  the 
bursting  bombs  that  Sabbath  morning — only 
Americanism  is  lelt. 

«IR   POWER 

Another  thing  cf  Importance  to  us  in  the 
United  States  is  i.he  striking  success  of  air 
power  in  the  2  W3eks  of  this  war  Already 
air  power  has  blisted  six  battleships — two 
British  battleshifs,  two  Japanese  battle- 
ships, and  two  /imerican  battleships  have 
been  destroyed  or  disabled  from  the  air  If 
we  will  but  heed  this  lesson  and  utilize  our 
resources  and  energies,  the  United  States 
can  achieve  uir  superiority  in  a  relatively 
short  space  of  tims 

UNrXED    STATES   RESOURCES 

We  hardly  kno>7  our  own  strength.  If  we 
are  Just  wu'llng  Id  use  that  strength.  Take 
steel,  for  instancii  The  United  States  pro- 
duces 91,000,000  -ons  of  steel  a  year — more 
than  twice  as  much  as  Germany.  Italy,  and 
all  of  conquered  Europe  combined,  while 
Japan  produces  oiily  7,000.000  tons  But  our 
production  is  not  going  into  war  as  yet. 
This  Congress  has  appropriated  $73,000,000.- 
000  for  defense  Only  about  one-half  of  this 
amount  has  yet  been  contracted  lor,  while 
only  some  fifteen  billions  has  actually  been 
spent  If  we  are  to  convert  these  billions 
Into  the  armament  that  is  necessary  to  fight 
this  war  to  a  suc:esslul  conclusion,  it  means 
sacrifice.  Civilian  wants  and  defense  needs 
cannot  bot  i  be  met  To  take  steel,  alumi- 
num, and  other  raw  materials  needed  for 
guns  and  planes  and  tanks  means  that  eacn 
one  of  us  must  ^Ive  up  the  things  we  have 
grown  accustomed  to.  Our  choice  is  a  sim- 
ple one — we  car  give  these  voluntarily  to 
our  Government  to  be  converted  into  arms 
for  the  defense  of  our  country,  or  Hitler  and 
the  Japanc'^  wl.l  take  them  Irom  us  later 
on  without  our  :onsent. 

We  have  been  willing  to  arm  for  defense, 
bit  we  wanted  business  as  usual,  too.  Our 
attitude  has  t>eea  busiress  as  usual,  profits 
as  usual,  luxuries  as  usual,  strikes  as  usual. 
If  this  attitude  ii  maintained  it  may  become 
defeats  as  usual 

1  believe  that  this  has  changed.  1  believe 
that  indlflerenci'  and  apathy,  politics  and 
dissension,  were  blasted  into  oblivion  by  the 
bombs  that  burst  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Whether  this  .s  true  or  not  Is  up  to  you. 
the  American  ijeople  The  United  States 
Government  is  going  to  do  exactly  what  you 
tell  it  to  do  You  are  the  boss — you.  the 
American  p.»ople 

But  remembc!  this:  You  won't  t>e  boss  if 
we  lose  this  war  I  tell  you  that  we  can  w.:. 
the  war— yes;  nrd  win  the  peace  that  follows 
the  war,  too — il  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  victory 

S/ ORIFICE  NEFDED 

1  tell  you  we  ann'  t  wm  this  war  without 
sacrifice.  Taxes  must  be  raised  until  it  hurts. 
Defense  bonds  n.ust  be  bought  by  the  public 
until   it   hurts      And   when   the   tremendous 

purchasing  p>  w  r  of  tie  Government  Is  put 


100  percent  behind  the  defense  effort  there  is 
going  to  be  mighty,  mighty  little  left  for 
civilian  wants.  Enough  will  be  left  for 
civilian  needs;  but,  I  repeat,  little  will  be  left 
for  civilian  wants. 

It  win  not  be  easy.  There  are  going  to  be 
days  when  the  going  will  be  tough  We  will 
hear  tidings  of  defeat  and  disaster  as  well  as 
of  victory  and  triumph  The  self -discipline 
we  must  Impose  upon  ourselves  to  win 
through  to  victory  wUl  not  be  easy  for  us 
Americans. 

But  it  Is  worth  the  price  Tliis  America 
of  ours  stands  for  everything  that  is  sweet 
and  precious  in  life.  To  these  shores  our 
fathers  came  seeking  refuge  from  the  storms 
of  the  Old  World.  Of  every  race  and  creed 
and  from  every  clime  and  country  we  came. 
Here  we  found  the  most  precious  human  pos- 
session— freedom — freedom  of  conscience; 
freedom  of  religion:  freedom  ol  speech;  yes, 
and  economic  freedom,  too — more  freedom 
irom  the  curse  of  want  and  poverty  than 
man  has  ever  found  in  ^ny  other  country 

In  a  few  days  It  will  be  Christmas,  and  we 
here  in  this  country,  when  we  think  of  Christ- 
mas, we  think  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  of 
p)eacelul  things — and  of  little  childien  and 
of  the  things  we  love  to  give  them  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  of  all  gifts  that 
we  can  give  cur  children,  and  our  children's 
children,  is  to  preserve  for  them  untarnished 
the  splendid  heritage  of  freedom  that  we  re- 
ceived from  our  fathers  And  without  this, 
no  other  thing  that  we  can  give  is  worth  the 
giving 

Our  Government  and  our  people  have  not 
sought  this  war,  but  war  has  been  thrust 
upon  us.  and  today  the  United  States  is  at 
war  We.  as  a  nation,  are  fighting  today  this 
very  hour,  for  cur  national  existence  We 
must  conquer  or  perish 

All  of  the  energy,  all  ol  the  resources,  all 
of  the  treasixre  of  this  country  must  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  supreme  task  of  defending  our 
Nation  With  God's  help  we  shall  continue 
to  fight  until  victory  crowns  our  banners — 
whatever  the  cost  In  blood,  in  treasure.  In 
tears — that  liberty  may  retain  its  habitation 
among  the  nations,  and  that  freedom  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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Centralized  Coordination  of  Defense 
Purchasing 
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;  r 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

.   f    %».r>-7    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE   SENATE    OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 


Tuesday.  D'TCviher  23,  1941 


AR'nCLES  FROM  WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN 
TAXATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  REGLT.A- 
TION   .'.ND   THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  KILGORE  Mr.  Preside-nt.  I  a^k 
unanimous  e^.-n.-'-nt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  two  articles,  one  taken  from 
What  Is  Happening  in  Taxation  and  Gov- 
ernment Regulation,  published  by  Pren- 
tice-Hall. Inc..  under  date  of  Dtcember 
15.  1941.  and  the  other  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  morning,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  need  for  centraiizf-d  coordi- 
nation of  defense  purchasing.  Spnate 
bill  2092,  now  pending  before  the  Military 
Affairs  Comr-iitee,  attempts  to  create  a 
department  of  coordination  and  control 


articles 
Hecopd, 


as  an  answer  to  the  need  txpit- 
these  articles. 

There  being  no  object i en,  th 
were  ci-dered  to  be  printed  m  ih 
as  follows: 

(From  What  Is  Happening  In  Taxation  nnd 
Government  Regulation  cf  December  Ij, 
1941] 

WASHINGTON    REPORT CONaRESS    RrrORMFD 

A  bickering,  politlcal-mmded.  iinci  tired 
Congress  has  undergone  a  mlraculou'^  ch.anee 
during  the  past  few  days.  It  is  now  a  un.mi- 
mous.  determined,  p.nd  rejuvenated  body, 
prepared  to  forget  the  1943  elections,  e;iBer 
to  unite  t>ehind  the  administration  and  cm- 
cede  to  'he  President  all  the  power  and 
authority  proper  to  prosecute  the  vat 

Formerly  Republicans  Joined  with  C'-nf-t  rv- 
atives  anc  disgruntled  Democrats  to  cuib  the 
powers  the  administration  wanted  to  regu- 
late and  control  prices  The  Republicans 
always  held  the  balance  of  power  m  the 
House  on  price  control.  Both  price-control 
and  labor  bills  were  political  footballs. 

Now  the  change  Is  amazing  Congress  is 
looking  at  all  questions,  not  from  the  polit- 
ical angle  but  from  the  single  view  of  whether 
the  legislatidn  is  necessary  to  get  this  war 
Job  done 

Commandeering  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  raw  materials  in  people's  stock  piles 
is  necessary  for  our  stepped-up  war  program. 
Nondefense  fellows  are  caught  r^  this  little 
column  has  repeatedly  said.  Expect  a  dras- 
tic curtailment  in  the  production  of  autos, 
radios,  refrigerators,  etc 

Our  war  production  will  be  doubfci— per- 
haps tripled  Expect  more  authority  xc  be 
given  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board 
and  Office  of  Production  Management,  or  the 
creation  of  an  entirely  new  agency 

The  Kilgore  bill  to  create  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Coordinator,  the  head  of  which  would 
be  a  Cabinet  member  (the  only  sane  solu- 
tion), appears  to  have  considerable  support: 
too  early  yet  to  say  whether  the  proposal  will 
be  successful. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  23, 

19411 
Wanted:     A     Difectoe     t.r     Sfppiv  —  United 

States  Needs  .^  DRUfR  T  j  Put  War  Eeeort 

IN  High  Gear 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Without  an  agency  with  power  and  vision 
to  provide — to  force — all-out.  lOO-percent  war 
production,  America's  military  poMniinl  is 
being  wasted. 

The  needed  agency  is  a  departm.ent  of  sup- 
ply, with  authority  to  take  the  military  shop- 
ping list  and.  like  the  BritlEh  and  the  Cana- 
dians, tc  place  it  in  production  in  every  avail- 
able factory  in  the  land 

As  long  as  waste  continues,  America  will 
pay  for  :t.  at  usurious  rates,  in  blmd 

America  has  enough  men.  machiijes  and 
materials  to  smash  the  Axis.  Forged  into  one 
mighty  armament  factory,  they  could  produce 
enough  to  enable  a  victorious  battle  to  bo 
launched  against  the  Nazi?  and  Japs,  on  their 
home  territory  if  need  be  by  ihe  beginning  of 
1944. 

THE    CABINET    ANT    CTTZCT    OF    PF.OrrCTION    MAN- 
ACEMENT    JOIN    IN    THE    JfDGMENT 

Left  unorganized,  uiireal.ztd  o:.!y  one- 
third  used,  as  at  present,  An.<:;....^  p>  tcntial 
will  be  extra,  needless  years  ;n  the  harness- 
ing, and  every  week,  beginning  now,  will  be 
marked  by  deaths  that  micht  have  been 
prevented. 

This  is  the  Judgment  of  an  Increasingly 
large  group  of  Government  leaders,  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment, Supply  Priorities  and  Aliccatlons  Board. 
and  other  war-production  departments.  They 
find  th£.t  the  Government  does  not  have  an 
organia.tion  to  do  a  real  Job  of  translating 
America's  enormous  pcstibllities  into  actual- 
ities. 
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America  la  a  productive  giant,  the  econo- 
mists and  technicians  insist.  It  has  the 
power,  the  material,  the  machines  to  more 
than  double  present  war  production  in  a  year's 
time,  lo  triple  it  in  2  years.  Even  In  the  next 
few  months,  when  every  day  of  delay  means 
American  lives  lost,  it  could  turn  out  thou- 
sands mere  planes,  bombs,  and  antiaircraft 
guns  than  are  now  planned. 

This  18  because  only  part  of  the  machine  is 
turning  the  military  drive  shaft.  The  other 
pistons  are  either  idle  or  are  pounding  away 
at  a  multitude  of  enterprises,  all  very  nice  in 
themselves  but  having  nothing  to  do  with 
licking  the  enemy 

Leaders  concur  with  the  Government  ex- 
pert* who  believe  that  the  so-called  victory 
program,  which  assumes  full  utilization  of  all 
usable  facilities,  can  be  accomplished  withm 
the  time  limits  set.  This  and  subsequent 
articles  will  report  the  estimates  of  the  size  of 
the  Job  to  be  done,  the  facts  demonstrating 
the  adequacy  of  our  labor,  factories,  and  sup- 
plies, and  the  necessity  of  the  catalytic  agent 
which  we  could  have,  but  do  not  have,  to 
double  and  triple  the  speed  and  size  of  cur 
arsenal. 

The  victor.y  program  l£,  In  effect,  a  series  oi 
listings,  very  rough  draft,  only  partially  com- 
plete, estimating  what  it  would  take,  and  how 
much  we  might  produce,  to  permit  a  final, 
victorious  offensive  It  concludes  that  Amer- 
ica couid  turn  ou'  enough  munitions  so  that 
the  Allies  coulc  get  going  offensively  by  the 
fall  of  1943  and  launch  an  Irresistible  attack 
the  following  spring. 

At  the  same  time,  the  schedules  try  to 
show  what  we  can  do  immediately,  next 
month.  6  months  from  now.  m  obtaining  the 
maximum  quantity  of  weapons 

The  program  is  based  on  a  simple  military 
maxim  It  is  tha  victory  is  won  not  so  much 
by  huge  supplies  on  hand  to  start  with,  as  by 
huge,  constant  streams  of  replacements  stead- 
ily flowing  from  the  assembly  1'  es  to  the 
front  lines.  Rates  of  production  are  the 
goal,  rather  than  absolute  quantity 

Tlie  conclusion  reached  by  most  of  the  .  x- 
perts  wlio  have  studied  the  program  Ls  pro- 
foundly encouraging  They  are  convinced 
that  the  hutje  undertaking  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  timt  limits  set. 

But  they  emphasize  that  the  chance  will  be 
loet  forever  unles.«  the  set-up  In  production  is 
begun  immediately,  unless  the  new.  tremen- 
dously enlarged  schedules  are  set  up  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  and  driven  with  every  force  the 
Nation  can  muster. 

A  few  figures  may  be  cited,  mainly  to  show 
the  size  of  expansion  that  the  victory  pro- 
gram calls  lor 

Bombers:  Production  of  heavy  bombers,  the 
4-motor,  40.000-pound  giants,  already  has 
been  announced  as  Jumped  from  the  previous 
goal  of  500  a  month  to  l.OOO  a  month  In- 
credible as  it  sounds.  1.500  a  month  is  prob- 
ably nearer  to  the  amount  really  necessary. 
Under  the  present  program  we  are  still  a  year 
or  so  away  from  achievement  even  of  the  500- 
«-month  quota. 

Tanks:  Production  of  medium  tanks  (26- 
ton  aSairs  and  the  heaviest  In  Army  use, 
except  for  an  occasional  test  model  of  the 
55-ton  heavy)  must  be  stepped  up  to  3.000 
a  month  Already  announced  is  a  goal  of 
2.000  mediums  a  month.  Today,  however,  we 
are  producing  only  560  tanks  a  month,  and 
many  of  these  are  the  light.  13-ton  models. 

Spending:  Rate  of  dollar  spending  is  use- 
ful as  a  measure  only  because  mcst  other 
specific  measures,  in  terms  of  Items  of  muni- 
tions, are  properly  secret.  The  spending  goal 
Of  the  victory  program  is  $5,000,000,000  a 
month  on  weapons  of  war  by  mid- 1943  Pres- 
ent spending,  as  of  this  December,  is  $2,000.- 
000.000  a  month  We  were  scheduled  to 
spend  about  «27, 000. 000,000  on  materiel  (ex- 
clusive of  pay  and  subsistence  for  the  mili- 
tary personnel)  In  1942. 

The  victory  program  calls  for  the  produc- 
tion of  at  least  »40, 000 ,000.000  of  munitions  In 


1942,  with   a  rate  of    »4  000.000.000  a  month 

by  the  end  of  the  year,  12  months  from  now 

And  in  1943,  the  prcducticn  needed  is  from 

fifty-five  to  sixty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  war 

items. 

The  aim  of  this  hug^  production  and  encr- 
mcus  spending,  it  should  be  made  clear,  can 
be  divorced  from  the  military  strategy  of  a 
1944  offensive.  Mllitai7  ccnditicn.--  may — cer- 
tainly will — change:  the  1944  drive  is  httle 
more  than  an  arbitrary'  goal  taken  in  order  to 
have  scrr.e  tangible  aixhui  to  which  to  Ui.k 
estimates.  The  step-up  called  for  by  the  v:  - 
tory  program  is  significant  in  itself  alcne  :n 
terms  of  here  and  new.  The  increases  are 
necessary  for  next  veek,  next  month.  6 
months  hence,  regardless  of  the  ultimate 
strategy 

The  fact  i£  that  if  America  produces  one 
gun  less  than  it  could,  or  I  week  later  than 
it  might  If  forced  draft  were  ttirned  un.  it  will 
be  reflected  in  that  many  more  American 
deaths      It  will  be  rhat  much  of  a  defeat 

The  victory  program — the  measure  of  what 
America  could  do — is  essential  then,  not  a.-  a 
matter  of  carrying  jut  preconceived  strategy 
that  circumstances  inevitably  will  chante. 
not  as  a  matter  of  production  pride,  not  at  a 
matter  of  ending  civilian  discomfort  at  the 
first  possible  moment  but  sinply  because 
the  more  guns  and  planes  and  ship.--  and  the 
sooner  they  are  completed  the  mere  American 
live?  are  saved — now 

The  possibilities,  to  be  outlined  in  future 
a-ticles,  are  heartening  But  p<xssibilities  are 
far  from  actualuie.-  A  catalyst  ;s  needed, 
for  in  the  words  of  the  Commander  Ir.  Chief: 
"We  have  got  to  do  perfectly  unheiu'd-of 
thmg.s." 


The  Record  of  Thii  Young  Man  Speaks 
for  Itself 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIfORNI.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVE3 


Tuesday.  Dcceviber  16,  1941 


ARIICLE    FROM    WINSTON -SALEM    iN     C 
JOURN'^L 


^fr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  M: . 
Speaker,  the  following  article.  appea;:nc 
in  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jouinal 
for  December  13,  speaks  for  itself: 

[From  the  Winston-Salem   (N    C  )  Journal  of 
Deccmljer  :i3,  1941 ; 

He's  of  Jap  Descent.  But  a  Fightin  American 
(By  Oliver  Crawley  j 

Arthur  Tashiro.  22-year-old  American  of 
Japanese  descent,  was  yesterday  afternoon  ac- 
cepted for  enlistment  In  the" United  States 
Army  through  the  Wmston-Salem  recru;-.:.e 
office. 

"Til  flght  any  of  them — Germans,  rta:;a:-.= 
or  Japanese,"  he  said  as  recruiting  Sgt  G  B 
Anderson  finished  fingerprinting  him  and 
Issued  Instructions  for  h;s  appearance  at  For' 
Bragg. 

Tashlro.  a  former  student  at  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  Boone,  didn't  find 
volunteering  for  the  Array  very  easy,  fur  a.s 
he  arrived  in  Winston-Salem  the  police  de- 
ppr.ment  met  him  at  the  bu:  station. 

He  was  taken  to  police  headquarters  and 
questioned,  following  a  tip  to  the  officers  that 


a  Japar>5<  man  was  on  a  bus  en  rcute  to  the 
city  H>  had  been  visiting  friends  in  Kerners- 
ville  and  decided  to  make  a  second  trip  to  get 
into  the  Armv  here. 

After  cfUf'.«r inning  Chief  Wa;"»-r  P  A:  dtr- 
eon  told  rewsmen  that  he  was  O    K 

"It's  mighty  embarrassing  tr  be  cornered 
by  the  law  like  that,"  Tashlro  said  He  added 
that  citizens  as  well  as  law-enforcement  ofH- 
cers  were  on  the  alert. 

I       WEIX  KNOWN  IN  STATS 

The  yottng  American-born  Japanese  man  la 
well  known  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  having  speut  2  years  at  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College,  being  a  brother  to  a 
landscape  artist  of  Lenoir,  and  having  visited 
in  many  North  Carolina  towns,  including 
Mount  Airy  Kernersville,  Blowing  Rock,  and 
others 

Tashlro  said  that  he  could  not  speak  "one 
word"  of  Japanese  and  that  he  could  count 
his  Japanese  friends  on  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand 

He  said  that  he  attended  a  private  school. 
of  which  Congressman  Jekry  Voorhis.  now  a 
member  ©f  thj  Dies,  committee  was  head- 
master Following  the  completion  of  the 
high  school  cotu-ses  there  he  came  to  North 
Carolina  anc  went  to  school  in  Boone. 

CLASSrriED    A- 1 

B mg  classifleu  as  A-1  by  a  Los  Angeles 
craft  board  caused  him  to  stop  school  and 
wait  for  his  call  to  the  Army.  He  went  be- 
fore the  Porsyth  jelectlve-servlce  board  No  1 
some  tim^  ago  and  a3ked  that  he  be  trans- 
ferred hert  so  that  he  would  be  put  into  the 
Army  witti  the  chance  of  being  with  friends 
from  this  section. 

The  locei  board  told  him  that  it  would  be 
January  14  before  he  could  go  into  service 
Not  satisfied.  Tashiro  yesterday  went  to  the 
United  States  Army  recruiting  station  here 
and  was  accepted  for  enlistment. 

When  aeked  about  his  opinion  concerning 
the  war.  be  said.  "I  feel,  like  most  everyone 
else,  that  the  Japanese  Government  pulled  a 
treacherous  act.  I  dont  unrw  anything 
about  the  Japanese  Government  and  am  no 
better  informed  than  anyone  else." 

UNCLE  IN  WHO'S  WHO 

An    uncBe   of   the   Japanese    Army   recruit, 
Dr    Shlro  Tashiro,  head  of  a   chemistry  de- 
partment   at    the    University    of    Cincinnati, 
is  the  only  Japanese   listed   in   Who's   Who 
he  said. 

A  brother  Is  connected  with  the  Cincinnati 
General  Hospital  as  brain  surgeon;  a  sister  is 
a  concert  pianist  (was  once  run  out  of  Japan 
under  su^icion  of  not  being  sympathetic 
with  the  Government):  another  brother  Is 
buyer  for  a  large  California  wholesale  con- 
cern; and  the  remaining  brother  is  in  Lenoir. 

The  dark-haired  man  told  how  his  family 
lived  in  a  New  England  State,  being  possibly 
the  only  Japanese  family  in  the  State  He 
said  that  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  fam- 
ily who  had  "not  settled  down."  adding  that 
he  liked  t©  travel.  He  was  born  in  Seattle 
Wash. 

While  hi  college  at  Boone.  Tashiro  studied 
to  be  a  teacher,  majoring  in  English  and 
history,  he  said. 

His  brother,  the  Lenoir  landscape  engineer, 
was  employed  by  the  Boone  institution  lii 
connection  with  campus-road  engineering 
problems  and  the  new  science  building  there, 
he  said.  It  was  this  connection  that  brought 
him  to  school  in  North  Carohna 

"I  want  to  learn  something  while  I'm  In 
♦he  Army."  he  said,  "such  as  radio  or  photrg- 
raphy."  ^         "* 

"They  c«n  send  me  to  fight  anvwhere. 
Til  shoot  at  any  Axis  army  they  want  me  to," 
he  said 

Tashiro  had  been  traveling  and  writing  for 
the  Ia-is  Angeles  Japanese  Daily  News  as  a 
free-lance  man. 
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Women    Respond  —All    Ready    To    Share 
Patriotic   Duties 


EXTENSION"  OF  i;L:.:Ai-;KS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  i;alu"ornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\Ti:S 


Tuesday.  D'ti-mbcr  23.  1941 


EDITORIAL    FKOM     I  HI-     S.-VN    FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date 
of  December  17,  1941.  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  publisht»d  an  editorial  entitled 
"Women  Respond— All  Ready  To  Share 
Patriotic  I-uties."  It  is  so  .luneiy  that  I 
am  asking  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

CRE.SSIONAL    RECOP.I). 

The  editorial  brings  to  mind  those 
words  of  William  Wordsworth,  when  he 
wrote: 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears. 
And  humble  caies,  and  delicate  fears. 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  secret  tears, 
And  love  and  thought,  and  Joy 

The  article  follows: 
I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  o!  Decem- 
ber 17.  19411 

WOMEN     RESPOND—  AIX     READT    TC     SHARE     PATRI- 
OTIC DUTIES 

The  women  ol  Ssn  Francisco.  llRe  women 
throughout  the  la:  d,  are  enlisting  for  the 
duration  ol  the  war 

Women  do  not  want  war — did  not  want  war 
They  Knew  with  every  pulse  of  their  hearts 
the  agony  war  may  bring 

But  when  the  Nuticn  Is  at  war,  personal 
feeling  sentiment  for  peace,  is  canceled  by 
the  greater  force  ol  patriotic  zeal 

San  Francisco  women  have  been  most  ac- 
tive In  assuming  wartime  duties,  giving  their 
time,  their  energy  the  particular  abilities 
which  are  the  birthright  of  their  sex.  to  the 
Nation 

They  are  enlisted  under  the  voluntary  regl- 
mentr-tlon  of  demccacy  in  the  many  essential 
activities  which  they  can  perform  so  much 
better  than  men 

The  Red  Cross  r.as  needed  their  services 
and  ihe>   have  enrolled 

The  citizens'  defense  council  can  find  tasks 
for  women,  and  they  have  volunteered  for 
those  tai-ks 

They  have  enrolled  by  hundreds  in  the 
American's  women's  volunteer  services 

American  women  now  realize  what  their 
Natlrn  is  fighting  fcr— fighting  for  democracy 
and  freedom  In  i  sense  not  paralleled  in  any 
war  of  modern  times 

The  Nazi-Fascist  regime  has  debased 
women  In  that  "new  order"  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  women  have  been  cast  back  to  the 
ancient  order  of  barbarous  lands  Nazl-lsm 
assumed  but  one  importance  to  women,  the 
routine  of  childbirth 

In  this  century,  women  of  the  democracies 
have  advanced  further  than  in  any  previous 
age— they  have  wen  the  ballot,  they  have 
gained  places  In  the  professions,  colleges  are 
open  to  them 

A  Nazi-Fascist  victory  would  Jeopardize 
those  gains 

America— with  Britain  and  Its  other  demo- 
cratic associates  In  this  war— Is  fighting  for 
the  independence  of  women 

Instinctively  women  realize  that,  and  are 
responding  by  givlr.g  their  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  aid  the  grea;  cause. 


It  is  gratifying  that  the  wr:-.-ien  cf  C.tUfor- 
nla.  of  San  Francisco,  have  beeri  s~  prompt 
In  accepting  th'Zlr  opportur.lty  for  patriotic 
service. 


What  the  Bill  of  Rights  Means  to  Me 
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Tuesday  December  23.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  DAILY  CHILDS  OF  LVNWOOD 
(CALIF  )    JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  just  celebrated  the  one- 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  to  observe  that 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  are  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  our  Constitution,  in- 
cluding the  Bill  of  R;ghts.  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  than  has  been  taken  by 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  for  many  genera- 
tions. 

Throughout  our  land  on  the  15th  of 
December  the  boy-  and  girls  of  our 
schools  gave  many  fine  pi  ogi  ams  in  cele- 
bration of  this  anniversary,  and  we  have 
read  and  heard  many  addresses  that 
would  lo  credi'  to  the  most  outstanding 
of  our  present-day  statesmen. 

One  addiess  that  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  was  given  at  the  Lynwood 
Junior  High  School  at  Lynwood,  Calif., 
by  Daily  Childs.  a  15-year-old  boy  in  the 
tenth  grade  This  address  expresses  so 
well  the  importance  to  our  American 
way  of  life  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  this 
youth  so  clearly  slates  the  intention  and 
meaning  of  these  first  10  amendments 
to  our  Constitution  that  I  desire  to  call 
this  excellent  address  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  to  our 
whole  Nation.  I  trust  tliat  every  school 
throughout  our  land  that  receives  a  copy 
of  the  Congressional  Record  will  turn  to 
this  address  given  by  Daily  Childs  and  see 
that  it  is  read  by  every  student  of  teen 
age. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  address 
referred  to: 

Brooding  over  the  darkened  city  lies  a  heavy 
fog  An  acrid  odor  creeps  along  the  quiet 
streets  Gas?  No;  as  yet  only  the  earth-held 
dankness  of  sea  air  A  light  from  a  cigarette 
pricks  the  black  Anxious  voices  murmur. 
Two  streams  of  light,  forced  upward  by  pow- 
erful searchlights,  pierce  the  overcast  sky. 
Another  theater  premiere?  Yes;  it  is  a  first 
showing — the  first  showing  cf  enemy  aircraft 
over  a  peaceful  land  A  black-out  featuring 
leaden  missiles  of  death. 

This  has  been  Holland. 

This  has  been  France. 

This  has  been  England. 

On  December  8,  1941,  this  has  become 
America. 

Tins  has  become  my  homeland.  My  par- 
ents and  I  are  threatened.  Not  only  are  our 
lives  in  danger  but  something  which  is  even 
more  valuable  My  life  is  only  one  small 
letter  on  the  page  of  time.    If  I  die,  the  world 


has  lost  little      If  tlit  AmencHn   v^.hv   of  life 
dies,  the  world  has  lost  eternity. 

The  heart  of  our  American  way  of  life  1? 
the  Bill  of  Rights  whose  strcnc  puls.i*, :  ns 
send  streams  cf  life-giving  energy  to  eacl^, 
American  citizen  whether  his  ancestry  be 
English,  Dutch,  French.  C'>i:-;:,n.  Chinese, 
or  any  of  the  other  numerous  nationalities  ol 
the  world  For  this  is  the  land  of  the  free, 
and  we  intend  to  keep  it  that  way  We  intend 
to  preserve  for  our  children  this  document 
which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
The  Bill  of  Rights  is  only  psirt  of  anothei 
great  writing  the  Constitutior  ol  the  United 
States,  but  It  Is  peculiarly  representative  ol 
the  very  Ideals  for  which  our  fcrefailier.- 
fought  and  died  so  valiantly.  They  fcught 
with  muskets,  on  foot,  on  horseback  They 
fought  wlt:n  prayeis  We  ficht  with  mnchme 
guns.  In  Jeeps,  in  tanks  But  we.  too,  must 
also  fight  with  prayers  Tins  Bii;  of  R:t:hT  = 
another  term  for  the  first  10  BmendmetiTs  to 
our  ConBtitutlon.  gave  privileges  to  tlie  c:::- 
zens  of  these  United  States  ot  America  No 
foreign  dictators  shall  take  these  richt^  fr  m 
us 

1  was  born  an  average  American  by  a 
native  son  of  California  In  my  yi miaer  vt  .ir*. 
having  no  responsibilities,  I  thcueh:  of  hie 
as  one,  big,  continual  party  I  thought  noth- 
ing and  cared  even  less  about  the  marvelous 
opportunities  offered  me  by  America  Teach- 
ers and  my  parents  alike  tried  tc  make  me 
realize  the  importance  of  American  ideals, 
but  their  teachings  went  in  ov.(  ear  a.",d  cut 
the  other 

However,  as  I  grew  older.  1  began  to  take 
things  a  little  less  for  granted,  and  began  to 
wonder  why  we  alone  out  of  so  many  other 
nations  in  the  world  had  so  many  personal 
rights  Why  have  we  been  allowed  to  "pick 
daisies  In  the  sunshine"  while  others  have 
toiled  under  the  hard  hands  of  merciless  dic- 
tators? Tiien  came  that  ds>  ir  pcj-ini)i  wl»en 
I  Studied  our  Constitution  I  was  interested 
to  learn  how  our  Government  works,  the 
duties  of  our  leaders,  the  powers  ol  Cor.zie'-s. 
and  the  many  more  facts  stated  in  thi.=  dccu- 
ment.  but  I  was  inspired  by  the  first  10 
amendments  for  they  afiect  me  personally 

The  first  amendment  affects  me  in  my 
relations  to  God  "Fcr  God  so  loved  th(  world 
that  he  ga-.e  His  only  begotten  bim.  t!i;,r  who- 
soever believeth  on  Him  shall  not  peri'^li  but 
have  everlasting  life."  For  many  years  people 
have  gathered  to  pray  and  pive  thanks  to  the 
almighty  Gcd  It  has  always  been  man's 
desire  to  be  able  to  gather  peaceably  for  the 
purpose  ol  fcllowlng  the  religion  wlilch  he 
himself  believes  In  It  is  mine,  and  yours, 
and  the  right  of  every  American  citizen  to 
assemble  together  to  worship  t!.e  cv.r.e 
Father  without  fear  of  persecution  T;iat 
right  must  never  be  denied  to  us. 

Closely  interwoven  with  freedom  of  religion 
are  the  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assem- 
bly 1.  like  practically  all  other  students, 
probably  make  the  most  use  of  my  rlyht  of 
freedom  of  speech  Many  are  the  times  1  can 
recall  when  I  have  talked  bitterly  of  the  way 
the  President  was  handling  things  or  cf  how 
red  the  n  ")se  of  S-nutor  So-Hi.d-So  was,  or 
perhaps  even  that  I  did  not  like  the  way  the 
President  combed  his  hair  I  B.n  not  alone  in 
making  remarks  like  these,  but  am  one  of 
130.000.000  people  who.  In  their  everyday  rou- 
tine, can  say  things  for  which  people  In  for- 
eign countries  are  made  to  suffer  tiie  hard- 
ships of  brutal  concentration  camps  if  they 
are  ever  suspected  of  thinking  such  things. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  criticize  my  Government 
In  time  of  peace.  It  Is  also  m.  privilege  to 
support  my  Government  In  time  of  war  I 
am  granted  the  privilege  of  selecting  nay  own 
friends  and  company  and  of  assembling  with 
them  when  and  where  I  choose,  as  Icrg  a.s  we 
do  nothing  outside  the  boundaries  set  by 
good  sense  and  propriety.  V»e  can  di.'-cuiS 
freely  matters  pertaining  to  the  Government 
or  any  other  topic  of  interest  that  we  may  de- 
cide upon  Every  once  in  a  while  my  parents 
and  I  gather   to  discuss  and  give  cur   own 
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opinions  freely  on  matters  of  the  world  We 
have  no  fear  becau.-e  we  know  the  Bill  cf 
R.ghi.-,  gua: antes  and  maintains  for  us  this 
prLCiov.s  priviltge 

I  am  able  to  read  a  newspaper  that  con- 
tains the  unccn^ored  truth.  Instead  of  being 
forced  to  lock  at  one  whose  only  secticn«  of 
truth  are  the  ccmic  strips  and  obituary  cr.l- 
umiis  The  Supreme  Court  cf  the  United 
States  JiiAi  la.st  week  handed  down  a  decision 
declar;;i^  that  In  the  case  between  the  Los 
Angtle>  Times  and  the  California  State  courts, 
iii  which  the  courts  accused  the  Times  of 
having  commented  on  "pending"  court  ca^cs, 
the  Times  was  net  guUty  on  the  grounds  that 
cur  freedom  of  press  should  not  be  curtailed 
or  mcltj-ted. 

The  right  of  the  second  amendment  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  does  not  pertain  to  por^^cual 
use.  but  to  military  u^e  in  order  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  We  are  also  protected 
from  having  soldiers  qututered  in  cur  homes 
Without  our  cor. sent. 

The    Bill    of    Rii^hts   serves    as    a    protective 
shield  in  legpl  matters     I  am  not  old  enough 
have  any  dealings  In  such  mattert,  but  I 
am  kept  informed  of  the  happenings  m  courts 
by  the  daily  papers     I  know  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  i-earch  ^ly  home  without  h  warrant 
cotuiurd  by  giving  g«xl  and  plausible  reasons 
for  the  action      No  man  has  the  right  to  ac- 
cuse ancrher  of  doing  sometliing  for  which  he 
would  have  to  answer  to  the  law,  unless  he  has 
good  and  sufflcien*:  reason*  which  are  worthy 
of  recognition   in   court       Even    then    the  ac- 
cused shall   enjoy   the   right   to  a   speedy  and 
publl'    tri.  1  by  an   Impartial  jury      The  bail 
for  a  citizen  accused  of  l  crime  shall  not  be 
exceptive,  ncr  shall  cruel  or  unusual  forms  cf 
punishments    be   forced    upon    one    who    has 
been   found  guilty      However,  If  a  person   is 
let  cut  on  bail  he  should  not  attempt  to  evade 
prosecution  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  bail 

In  add'tlon  to  guaranteeing  legal  protection 
for  my  parents  and  myself,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments  Insures 
many  rights  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  my  family  and  our  neighbors  as  well 
As  to  th    State  in  which  I  live 

Such  Is  the  Bill  of  l  ights.  a  strong  hand  to 

cling    to    m    a    world    whose    inhabitants    no 

longer   work   contentedly    in    the   sun.   but   a 

world   whose   very   heart   Is   filled   with   hate 

and  distrust     Until  a  short  time  ago  America 

wa*   a   neutral   Nation,   a   tight-rope    walker 

hoverli.^  between  life  and  oblivion     She  has 

fallen  from  the  rope  of  uncertainty   but  has 

landed  safely  In  the  net  bt>low.  a  closely  woven 

net    of   cooneratlve   effort   held    taut    by   the 

and*  of  all  American  citizens.     Cocperatlcn 

Will  save  i  ur  Nation  ani  will  preserve  for  us 

and  our  children  the  American  plan  of  Ilvlrg 

made  possible  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  finest 

document  ever  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  man 
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marks  in  the  Rzcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  23,  1941: 
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Still  Deadiocked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

or    MASe.ACHt'SFTTS 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 


Tuesday.  December  23.  1941 
ARTICLE    FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    POST 

Mr.    CASEY    of    Massachusetts       Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


IFrcm  the  Wa.-.hin-tc.n  Pu.-t  cf  December  23 
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Still    DEADLocKri>- Labor    Accepts,    but    In- 
dustry   Rl.jlcts    Go'.ern.meni    Profosal 

(B:.  Alfred  Fiie!:idly) 
President  Rccevplfs  Inbf-r-industry  con- 
fc-ronce  rccts~cd  last  ni^-ht  arter  12  labor 
representatives  accepted,  but  the  12  manage- 
ment delegates  voud  down  a  moderator's 
p:-'  P'i.-al  caHiriLT  for  a  bc\n  on  strike?  and  lock- 
out for  the  ciurati.-n  r.f  tiie  v.ar  and  the 
submission  of  all  labor  disputes  -o  binding 
arbitration 

The  deadiock,  ccnf  red  around  the  closed 
sh  ip.  was  a  ccntmuation  of  one  which  had 
e.x:.v-ed  almost  since  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
ference It  appeared  last  night  as  virtually 
unbreakable.  However,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  rtconvene  at  2  p.  m.  tcdav  to  hear  further 
in>tructions,  if  air,,  fn.m  President  Rouse- 
vilt. 

Meantime,  the  conference  moderator,  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis.  Chairman  of  the  Defense 
Mediation  Board,  and  as.sociate  moderator. 
Chairman  Eibert  D.  Thomas  cf  tiie  Senate" 
Labor  Committee,  are  to  report  developments 
to  Mr    Roosevelt  this  morning 

The  Government's  proposal,  made  yester- 
day morning   by  Senator   Thoma.s.  .provided : 

1-  There  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lock-outs  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

2.  All  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means 

3.  The  President  cf  the  Unittd  States  is 
requested  to  set  up  apprr  priate  machinery  for 
the  settlement  of  li.'-putes 

The  labor  delegates,  six  officers  ut  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  six  cf 
the  Ainenran  Federation  of  Labor,  including 
then  presidents,  votet  unanimously  to  accept, 
it  was  learned  The  incustry  ccnierees,  heads 
oi  a  dozen  majcr  defet.sr  ccrpcratlons,  cau- 
cused for  4  hours,  and  voted  unanimously  m 
the  negative 

Their  objection,  .t  w;ls  known,  centered  on 
the  word  "air  In  the  second  provLHi.  The 
li  dustnalists  have  maintained  that  disputes 
Involving  the  closed  shop  should  net  be  sub- 
mitted tc  arbitration  and  that,  m  effect,  the 
status  quo  of  open  and  closed  shops  should 
be  frozen  for  the  duiaticn  of  the  war 

Previously  the  labor  deieeate-  unanimously 
rejected  an  indu.-try  prcpa'-al  banning  strikes 
and  lock-cuts,  itttmg  up  a  war  labor  beard 
tc  handle  disputes,  and  promising  arbitra- 
tion !f  nece-sary.  of  all  issues  except  the 
closed  shop 

Labor  conferees  also  suhmitted  a  pif  pv^>sal. 
similar  to  that  cf  the  industry  d  legates,  pro-' 
viding,  however,  that  the  clcscd-shcp  ob- 
jective, like  al!  other  ,s.-ue.v  should  come 
under  the  arbitiation  prevision. 

Ob-ervers  expressed  little  h  ^e  that  either 
side  Would  recfdt  from  Its  posili  n  The  in- 
dustry group  met  together  a£ra:n  last  night 
hcwe-,  er 

Speculation  yesterday  centt.-cd  or.  ';\hat 
steps  the  President  ccuid  take  t-.  meet  the 
dilemma  One  sugge.-ticn  vui^  that  he  might 
prom^^gate  Senator  Thomas  pr,  p^sal  by 
Executive  CTder.  with  tile  a.--^rai.ce  uf  labor 
that   they  would  accept  it  voluntarily 

With  a  pnmise  of  l.bcr  to  abide  by  the 
pr.,c.;du;e  and  net  to  strike,  any  refusal  on 
the  part  of  industry  could  be  met  by  powers 
the  PreMdeiu  alre.^:dy  enjcy-  as  Ccmrnander 
in  Chi^f  ot  the  arir.ed  forces  tc  se.ze  the  fac- 
tories, labor  scuicts  pointed  cut. 


Organized   Labor    and   the    Farmers 
EXTExNSIGN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

OF    VUi&INIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  December  23.  1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  MEMBERS  LOCAL  703, 
LB  T  ,  AND  RELEASE  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virpinia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  telegram 
and  also  a  release  signed  by  certain  farm 
organizations: 

Ch:caco,  III  ,  December  22,  1941 
Congressman  Smith  of  Viginla, 

Woihtngtcn.  D  C  • 
Statements  in   Congress  about   Teamsters 
Local  703,  American  Federation  of  Labcr,  have 
enabled  r^nk  and  file  members  to  take  heart 
We  have  been  robbed,  abused,  and  mutilated 
by  Witt  Hanley,  secretary-treasurer,  local  703 
who  Is  the  direct  connection  with  the  Capone 
syndicate  In  Chicago      This  racketeer  is  ex- 
torting mcney  from  employers  in  market  dis- 
trict  under   threat  of  strikes,   receiving   tre- 
mendous pums  of  money  as  Christmas  pres- 
ents    Employees  paying  dues  and  assessments 
levied  upon  without  any  bencfirs     Whenever 
meeting  i$  held,   which   is  rare,  goons  hired 
by  Witt  Hanley  as  his  bodyguard  Intimidate 
us  with  guns  and  clubs  for  asking  embarrass- 
ing questlrns      To  ask  a  question  Is  to  lo<=e 
your  Job  Che  next  day      Complaints  to  police 
depaitment  and  State's  attorney  are  useless 
Within    a    few    minutes    after    complaint    Is 
made   Hauley   knows  about   it      The   reasons 
are:  Hanlay's  son  is  policeman,  acting  as  con- 
fidential   man    for    Chicago    police    commis- 
sioner     Htnley's  daughter  Is  confidential  sec- 
retary to  Illinois  Director  of  Labor  Murphy 
Both  3ot  «nd  daughter  are  in  wonderful  spots 
to  aid  him     ?he  chief  Investigator  of  StaTe's 
auorney  s  rffioe  Is  sponsoring  Will  Hanley     In 
addition  HpQleys  attorney  is  State  Senator  A 
Maiovitz.  >rho  WHS  attorney  for  William  Biofi' 
For  other  totonojs  Capone  hoodlums  such  as 
V^  inkier    ajid    for    the    ousted    retail    clerks 
union  heaj   Max  Caldwell      Marovltz  receUes 
W5  000  a  jear  from  the  local  union      Maro- 
vltz  IS  lawyer  for  every  Capone  racketeer Tn 
Chicago      Vou  have  opportunity  of   helping 
membership  now     Mr   Pegler  has  done  Sf 
se     ice    for   labor    in    his    exposes.     Haaley's 
action  in  popping  work  on  unloading  pears 
IS  not  sanctioned  by  Chicago  American  Fed 

^i^C^^iT^J''''''  norlyChicS^Trm- 
sters  Council  officials.  American  Federation 
of  Labor  oOScials  m  Chicago  whdeheartedl? 
siipp-rt  all  efforts  of  PresidenfRooseveU  to 
Win  victory:  over  Axis.  ^>^^vea  to 


(Aud    2.0G0    members    of    local  "  703 
i.  B.  fT..  Chicago.) 


A  statement  on  the  subject  of  a  clcsed 
^.op.  s.gne^  by  the  presidents  of  the  three 
major  farm.^rganizations.  was  today  sei  t  to 
William  H  Davis  and  members  of  the  Pres  ° 
dent's  La bcri- Industry  Conference  The  s7ate 
ment  was  s  gned  by  A  S  Goss,  master  tS 
National  Grnnge:  Edward  A  O'Neal  p^etldent 
Anaerican  F«  rm  Bureau  Federationi  and  S 
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D.    Miller,    president,    National    Council    of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"It  has  come  to  our  attention  through  the 
press  that  your  conference  has  reached  a 
point  In  Its  dclitxrations  where  the  closed 
shop  issue  remains  as  the  outstanding  ques- 
tion on  which  there  is  disagreem.ent. 

"Since  the  principle  of  the  closed  shop 
raises  the  question  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  since  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
opposed  to  the  closed  shop,  we  believe  that 
the  Issue  should  be  outlawed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

"Faimers  regard  the  principle  of  the  closed 
shop  as  monopolistic.  It  is  the  antithesis  of 
a  free  America.  It  operates  to  deny  workers 
and  other  citizens  the  free  exercise  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  right- 
fully theirs  under  the  Constitution,  We  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  right  to  work  Is 
Just  as  sacred  as  the  right  to  strike. 

"We  are  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  boycotts,  secondary  strikes  or 
hot  cargrjes,  or  any  practices  which  Inter- 
fere with  the  production,  processing,  manu- 
facturing, or  distribution  of  the  things  the 
Nation  needs,  as  being  inimical  to  the  unity 
of  purpose  essential  to  our  winning  the  war. 
We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Nation's  present  extremity  as  a 
means  of  forcing  these  Issues  onto  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  this  time. 

"An  adequate  food  supply  is  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  a  successful  war  eflort. 
The  President  has  said.  'Food  is  Just  as  im- 
portant as  munitions. '  The  farmers  of 
America  are  eager  to  produce  every  ounce 
of  food  and  fiber  needed  to  win  this  struggle. 
They  deplore  any  policy  which  interferes  with 
their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  objective  and 
which  obstructs  the  distribution  of  food  and 
other  vital  products  to  our  armed  forces,  our 
Allies  abroad  and  to  the  civilian  population. 

"The  organized  farmers  of  America  believe 
that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
our  war  efforts." 
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Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

o't     MAs.-,Aom  :^l  rib 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  23,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr.  CASEY  oi  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  23.  1941: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  December  23, 
19411 

PRICE    CONTROL 

Pullic  Impatience  with  our  slow  progress 
toward  tht  enactment  of  a  real  price-control 
bill  ts  at  last  making  an  Impression  upon 
Confress  A  bill  reportea  to  be  in  substan- 
tial accord  with  administration  wishes  has 
Just  been  approved  by  a  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  subcommittee  Speedy  action  by 
the  full  committee  a.nd  prompt  consideration 
by  the  Senate  depend  upon  the  ability  of  that 


body  to  rise  to  the  national  Interest.  The 
farm  bloc  is  the  chief  obstacle.  If  they  are 
willing  to  modify  their  attitude  against 
reasor  able  ceilings  for  farm  prices,  there  is 
some  hope  of  a  strong  bill  coming  out  of 
the  Senate.  In  that  event  the  House,  where 
the  farm  bloc  Is  well  entrenched,  will  be 
under  pressure  to  retreat  from  its  expressed 
opposition  to  such  ceilings  as  shown  in  the 
bill  which  already  has  passed  the  House.  It 
should  be  obvious  by  this  time  that  prose- 
cution cf  the  war  will  be  seriously  hampered 
without  all-in  price  control. 

How  much  we  have  already  paid  for  our 
neglect  in  this  matter  has  been  shown  by 
Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson  Mr. 
Henatrson  told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  that  on  the  basis  of  defense 
production  already  authorized  by  Congress 
the  ermament  program  will  cost  an  extra 
$13,000,000,000  because  of  the  rise  in  prices 
that  has  already  occurred  If  Inflation  should 
continue  unchecked  for  the  next  2  years,  he 
estimates  that  4>3 7. 000. 000  000  would  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  defense  program.  The 
lesson  is  plain;  we  must  have  a  real  price- 
control  bill. 


The    United   States   of   America   at    War 


LXTFN.<:ON    OF   HEM. ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  THOMAS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN    THE  SENATE   OF  TiiF   UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  D-cpmb-^r  26.  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  ROBERT  A  TAFT,  OF 

OHIO 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  M:  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  today  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft]  before  the 
Executives  Club  of  Chicago  and  entitled 
"The  United  States  of  America  at  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Unlt-ed  States 
is  at  war.  For  months  the  people  have  dif- 
fered on  the  question  ol  our  foreign  policy — 
whether  or  not  we  should  risk  war  to  aid 
Britain;  whether  or  not  we  should  deliberately 
enter  the  war.  That  question  has  been  set- 
tled. It  may  be  an  interesting  theoretical 
discussion  today  as  to  who  was  right  and 
who  was  wrong,  but  we  can  and  we  should 
adjourn  that  discussion  and  leave  It  to  his- 
tory to  decide.  The  position  of  Intervention- 
ists and  nonlnterventinnists  alike  was  always 
consistent  with  100  percent  support  of  aiiy 
war  which  did  occur  Past  differences  are 
forgotten  by  95  percent  of  the  people.  They 
should  be  forgotten  by  all. 

For  we  are  at  war  with  the  most  military 
nations  of  the  world,  a  war  In  which  our 
very  national  existence  might  come  to  be  at 
stake.  I  have  always  felt  confident  and  still 
feel  confident  that  we  could  stand  against 
the  entire  world  and  resist  any  attempt  to 
Invade  this  country.  But  this  has  been  a 
war  of  surprises.  No  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted any  feature  of  It  6  months  In  advance. 
Even  the  successful  defense  of  our  own  land 
depends  upon  wise  leadership,  fearless  cour- 


age, and  the  skillful  organlfcatlnr.  of  rH  our 
resources  for  that  purpose,  t;  e  Amer:c;in 
Nation  is  fully  capable  of  W;:.;:  the  n.ost 
powerful  military  nation  in  the  world  We 
are  strong  and  brave  and  capable,  and  w  ■ 
have  natural  resources  far  beyond  those  if 
any  other  nation.  But  It  is  not  merely  a 
problem  of  strength  and  determination. 
Modern  war  requires  more  than  cheering. 
It  requires  brains  and  organization  to  bring 
about  a  tremendous  production  of  war  ma- 
terials. The  outstanding  courage  of  our 
Army  and  our  Navy  will  not  evall  unless  they 
are  supplied  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment, weapons,  and  ammunition  in  unlim- 
ited quantities.  The  American  people  are 
wholly  capable  of  winning  this  war — if  wars 
can  ever  be  won — and  we  are  deter miried  that 
we  will  do  so. 

When  war  came,  the  coun':y  was  aheady 
largely  on  a  war  basis,  but  many  otlier  n.f  az- 
ures must  be  taken.  I.  like  all  othrr  M^irbcs 
of  Congre.<-5.  have  been  faced  at  oi.c  bv  a 
whole  series  of  new  measures  r:..'-;:,L'  tl>e 
question  of  our  proper  attitude  towa-o  -•:ps 
proposed  by  the  national  adminitiiation. 
How  far  should  Congress  accept  blindly  the 
measures  presented  and  tin'  pcwt  rs  aid 
finances  requested  by  the  Executive  a;  d  ti.e 
Army  and  the  Navy?  How  far  shcu  d  we 
surrender  our  own  views  to  hasten  any  war 
program  approved  by  the  President?  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  are  faced  par- 
ticularly by  the  problem  whether  they  -hould 
criticize  the  administration  of  the  war — 
either  the  legislative  measures  proposed  or 
the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  Itself  Th.e-e 
are  not  easy  problems  to  decide 

As  a  matter  of  general  principle.  I  believe 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  criticism  in  time 
cf  war  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  ot  any 
kind  of  democratic  government.  Perhaps 
nothing  today  distinguishes  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  England  so  greatly  from  the 
totalitarianism  of  Germany  a*  the  freedom  of 
criticism  which  has  existed  continuously  In 
the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere  in 
England.  Of  course,  that  criticism  should 
not  give  any  information  to  the  enemy  But 
too  many  people  desire  to  suppress  criticism 
simply  because  they  think  that  It  will  give 
some  comfort  to  the  enemy  to  know  that 
there  is  such  criticism.  If  that  comfort 
makes  the  enemy  feel  better  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, they  are  welcome  to  It  as  far  a*-  1  am 
concerned,  because  the  maintenance  of  the 
right  of  criticism  in  the  long  run  will  do  the 
country  maintaining  it  a  great  deal  more 
good  than  it  will  do  the  enemy,  and  wiu 
prevent  mistakes  which  might  otherwise  oc- 
cur. President  Wilson  once  said  that  criti- 
cism In  time  of  war  was  even  more  necessary 
than  in  time  of  peace  Justice  Holm'-s  said 
In  one  of  his  brilliant  opinions  in  the 
Supreme  Court;  "We  do  not  lose  our  rlpht 
to  condemn  either  measures  or  men  because 
the  country  is  at  war."  Not  long  ago  Attor- 
ney General  Biddle.  speaking  to  the  American 
Bar  Association,  said:  "It  Is  particularly  im- 
portant at  this  time,  when  we  are  on  the 
very  edge  of  war,  that  we  encourage  forums 
which  develop  opinion  and  full  discussion  of 
the  policies  of  government.  •  •  •  Every 
government  can  live  only  on  criticism." 

There  will  be  newspapers  and  others  in  my 
State  who  will  attack  me  unless  I  accept  the 
leadership  and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  every  issue.  I  cannct  find  any  au- 
thority for  such  a  course.  The  duties  Im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  an  Senators  and 
Congressmen  certainly  require  that  we  exer- 
cise ovir  own  Judgment  on  questions  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  require  that 
we  do  not  grant  to  the  President  every  power 
that  is  requested  unless  that  power  has  some 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They  re- 
quire that  we  exercise  our  own  judemct  on 
questions    of     appropriations    tj     de:  ermine 
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Whether  the  proJecTc  rpccrr.mendecl  have  a 
real  ntce.-sity  lor  the  suciis.-  cf  'he  war  Cer- 
tainly Cciit:ress  mu>t  deternune  quesricn«  of 
fisrnl  pclicy 

Never- h.-lfss    e-.ery    problem    must    be    ap- 
pn  ached  Ir.  a  d.fTerent  spirit  frcm  that  exist- 
ing in   t:rr.e   .r   peace.   ii:.d   Ccn^^ies.s  carinct 
a>-un;e   i.)   run    the   war       Hardly    :•    mea.-ure 
C(  mps  ht  fore  us  relatir.g   to   the  Armv  c.r  the 
d:aft  wh:ch  dcps  not  rm-e  a  question  as  tc  the 
size   or    thf   army   wh.ch    we   mu.-t    prfp.irt>. 
8ha'l  It  be  ?ck-!y  icr  the  defeni^e  of  the  United 
States,    requinnc   perhaps   two  and   one-ha!f 
million  men.  or  -hall  it  be  sufflcimily  lar^c  so 
that    wu    may    be    able    to   march    to    Berlin. 
wh;rh     will     re:;vj:rc     an     army     oi     pe;h;ips 
8  00;'' 000  me:/'     I  iiave  al-.vays' been  cppc.-ed 
to    the    Idea    of    an    American    expeditionary 
forcf.     1  >-;;i  lu  pe  tliai  u  may  not  be  neces- 
sary.    I  .Btill  hope  that  a  peace,  and  a  j-ari.-;- 
factory  peace,  may  come  before  that  effort  i.s 
neces-ary      But  every  w.t  is  an   all-out  war. 
I   re(oei.i7,>  that   we  must  prepare   Icr  evcy 
effort  which  may  und>  r  any  circtim.nar.ces  be 
nects-;t,ry   to   brinij    the    war   to    a   conclusicm 
If   military   men    tell   me.   therefore,   that   an 
army  of  .«even  or  eight  milhon  ml^ht  be  neces- 
sary. I  shall   vote   for  such   an   army   and   as 
much  equipment  h^  the  adm.inisrration  deems 
nete.s.-^ary   for   surh   an   army      On    the  other 
hand.  I  beheve  it  i.-  my  duty  tc  ask  the  Army 
hew   fast    they   can    ar.d    will    build   up    that 
army  and  how  many  men  are  nece.=sary  now 
I  believe  Ccnsfress  must  determine  the  que^- 
".on  of  pohry  a=  fn  which  a^e.*  rind  classe.-  of 
men  should  be  drafted     That  is  not  a  military 
q':e<;ticn.  but  one  of  national   policy.     We  do 
not  wo>.h  to  tret  an  army  any  faster  than  we 
cnn  fib-^rrb  and  train   and  equip  it.     Such  a 
taFk  a.*  the  invasicn  of  Europe  l.e  one  which 
Will  take  many  years      It  should  be  carefully 
planned    and    drastic    steps   should    be    taken 
only  in  accordance  with  that  plan  and  when 
required  by  that  plan 

There  can't  be  any  business  as  usual    but 
we  have  established  in  America  a  great  many 
real   values,   a  standard   of  livmg  which   ccn- 
tritutes    to    the    health,    welfare,    education 
and  future  success  of  every  man  and  woman' 
and   the.se  should   not  be  lightly  abandoned 
except    when    it    is    really    necessary    for    the 
purposes   of    the    war    and    the   planned    con- 
duct of  the  war.     There  is  no  reason  tc  upn^t 
every  normal  relationship  until   it   is  neces- 
sary    There  Is  no  nse  in  throwing  thcu^ands 
of  men  out  of  worh  in  small  Iftdustre*  if  by 
spreading  the  manufacture  of  equiprr  -nt  over 
a  shtrhtly   longer   period   we   do   not    In    fret 
delay  the  final  effort      I  see  no  use  in  sending 
boys  of  19  or  20  to  war  unless  it  is  necessary 
to   draft    boys   of    that   age    in    order    to    get 
enough  men.     I  do  not  .-^ee  the  value  of  reg- 
istering men  of  35  to  65      They  aren't  go.rg 
to  be  part  of  the  armed  forces  cf  the  United 
States.     If  we  are  ready  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
drafting  men   for  Industry,  then  such   reg":- 
tration    would    be    advantageous      But    even 
the   authors   of    the   measure    themselves    do 
not  claim   that   such  a  policy  Is  in  contem- 
plation, and  certainly  it  should  be  subtect  to 
debate      Sooner  or  later  It  may  be  nec^s^ary 
tc   draft    beys   under   21    to   get   an    adequate 
number  cf  men  In  the  Army  wi'hcut  upset- 
ting too  much   the  productive  forces  of  the 
country,   but   I  certainly  have  the  ncht   ai  d 
duty  to  raise  the  question  whether  In  fact  It 
is  necessary  now. 

I  am  not  Impressed  by  the  argument  that 
any  action  must  be  taken  for  moral  or  psvcho- 
icu'cal  rea.^ons  as  sucgested  bv  Secretary 
St-.mson  For  a  while  let  us  forget  p-ychcl- 
ogy.  Hardly  a  measure  has  been  taken  by 
our  Gcvcrnment  which  has  not  been  iu=ti- 
fled  m  part  by  the  etlect  which  it  will  have 
on  the  psychology  of  the  British  or  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  Russians.  Our  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  threatened  war  with  the  Japanese  to 
scare  them  into  peace  It  Isn't  always  easy 
to  Judge  psychclc^ical  reactions  cf  ether  pec- 
pies  cr  cf  cur  c^xix  i  suege.^t  that  we  decide 
What  are  the  right   things  tc  do  to  wm  the 


m!li-ary  and  naval  war  and  make  cur  plans 
to  do  It  and  then  do  it. 

It  we  carry  out  those  plans  with  ccura:;e 
aid  determination,  the  psvcholoeical  effect 
will  take  caie  of  itself.  If  it  is  ecing  tc  cheer 
up  our  allies  to  have  us  tell  them  what  we 
are  goin^  to  do  and  we  are  sure  we  are  going 
to  do  It.  then  let  s  tell  them:  but  if  we  prem- 
ise cr  imply  that  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
tl.i::2.  like  lea.'^e-lend  aid  or  drafting  men  for 
industry,  when  we  haven  t  decided  whether 
we  will  do  It  or  not.  or  den  t  know  whother 
•^e  can  do  it  cr  not,  then  our  fa. lure  to  uer- 
form  IS  gnm^'  to  hurt  m.  rale  here  and  in 
other  countries  a  eccd  deal  more  later  than 
it  helps  today. 

This  is  net  a  political  war.  We  can't  talk 
Hitler  to  death  It  is  cne  in  which  we  face 
bard,  ccid  facts,  and  in  which  the  oeople 
themselves  mu.-t  face  those  facts.  To  a  large 
extent  vou  must  rely  and  we  Members  of  Con- 
cress  must  relv  on  our  military  and  naval 
chiefs  and  on  th^ir  advice.  No  doubt  many 
questions  mav  ccme  before  us.  like  the  rela- 
tive value  cf  battleships  and  aircraft,  whether 
or  not  more  battleships  should  be  hunt  I 
M-e  no  choice  f.  .r  Ongre.-s  in  matters  of  this 
kind  except  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  btst 
mili'ary  and  naval  experts  we  can  find  I 
niav  have  my  own  prejudices,  but  I  recoguize 
that  I  cannot  know  a  great  deal  about  it 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Piesident  and 
the  executive  cKpartments  will  pursue  the 
same  policy;  that  military  and  naval  questicns 
^^i.l  be  determined  on  militarv  and  naval 
ac.vice  m  accordance  with  that  policy  which 
wi.l  produce  military  and  naval  success-  that 
1'  will  net  be  determined  bv  any  consideration 
cf  the  psychology  of  Americans  cr  of  British 
or  of  Russians 

We  must  wake  up  to  the  tremendous  un- 
dertaking m  which  we  are  involved  We 
must  not  fool  ourselves,  as  we  fooled  cur=elves 
m  the  complete  underestimate  of  Japan  I 
do.n't  like  to  see  cartoons  which  lend  people 
to  any  contempt  for  Hitler  cr  Mussolini  Dis- 
like, even  hatred,  perhaps  are  justified  I 
ci'ui't  like  to  see  headlines  plaving  up  seme 
minor  vr  tcry  as  if  u  were  a  complete  Japa- 
nese  defeat  I  shudder  sometime;  when  I 
hear  the  smoothly  reassuring  voices  of  radio 
commentators,  wlien  I  know  thev  themselves 
are  not  so  sure.  Why  net  face  the  real  facts 
and  the  bad  news  as  well  as  the  EOod  news'? 
In  the  end  that  policy  will  lead  to  good  and 
better  news. 

Let  us  face  the  fact   that   our  position   in 
the    Philippines    is    a   difficult   one,    and    the 
position  of  the  English  and  the  Du'ch  in  the 
Far    East    still    more    difficult,      liianv    Army 
officers    in   the  past   advocated   a   withdrawal 
from  the  Philippines  on  the  ground  that  thev 
could  not   be  defended  without   an  exce«<:ive 
expenditure  of  effort.     There  have  been  few 
naval   officers  who  were   willing  to  send   the 
American  fleet  so  far  from  Us  principal   ba^e 
at  Hawaii,    There  were  columni^^s  .-,nd  Sena- 
tors  who  said  only  a  month  ago  that  it  would 
take    us    only   3    months    to    conauer   Ja-^an 
American  bombers  were  Immediately  to  make 
a  shambles  out  of  Tokyo.    The  Japanese  >-ad 
no  air  force  and  no  steel  and  no  oil      T'  ey 
were  supposed  to  be  on  the  pcint  of  economic 
collapse.      Let    us    not    fo-ol    our.'^elves    a«    to 
their   strength.     They   can   be   beaten   but   it 
is  going  to  take  a  lot  longer  than  3  months 
Complete  deleat  of  Hitler  Is  an  even  more 
tremendous  task.     There  are  many  who  hone 
especially   in   view  of  the   Russian   successes' 
that  Hitler's  empire  will  collapse  from  wi-h-n' 
It  is  a  result  intensely  to  be  desired    but  J  do 
not  think  that  we  can  consider  it  probable 
Even  If  Hitler  should  fall,   it   is   not  certain 
that  any  German  government  wculd  offer  any 
surrender  which   would   assure  the  complete 
elimtnaticn   of   aeeressicn   demanded    bv    the 
American  people  today.    So  we  m.ust  look  for- 
ward   to  the   possible   necessity  of  cnishine 
Hitler  on  land,  and  we  must  realize  what  I 
difficult  task  that   is      The  Army's  plan     re- 
vealed not  long  ago  by  the  Chicaj^o  Tribune 


will  certainly  take  from  5  to  6  years  to  carry 
out.  This  undoubtedly  Is  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  measures  necessary  to  march  to 
Berlin  f/c  cannot  begin  to  eend  the  Army 
according  to  that  plan  until  July  1943.  We 
will  not  {be  ready  to  begin  an  offensive  In 
Europe  uiitil  1945.  Two  years  is  the  least  that 
anyone  cbuld  estimate  for  a  successful  of- 
fensive tt  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  tre- 
mendous loss  of  life  and  Injury  to  men  which 
such  an  Offensive  would  entail.  Two  million 
casualtle^  Is  certainly  not  an  unreasonable 
estlm.fte.  I  Even  assuming  that  every  step  was 
svccessfuBy  carried  through,  the  monetary 
cost  of  stJch  a  military  victory  over  Hitler  Is 
difficult  t*  estimate,  but  I  think  It  is  fal"-  to 
say  that  obr  public  debt  by  the  end  of  5  vears 
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We  shoild  also  face  the  fact  that  develop- 
ments miiht  make  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
military  plan  Inadvisable  or  impossible   hew- 
ever  succisful  we  may  he  in  ?-,ntrolIlrg  the 
seas      I  art  no  expert,  but  it  seems  to  me  th-'t 
one  great  fact  has  developed  in  this  war-that 
Is  the  treAiendous  defensive  value  of  a  com- 
pletely    adequate     air     force.       Sensational 
bombing  leads  us  to  think  of  the  airplane  as 
an  offensif.-  weapon,  and  yet.  when ^  comes 
to  actual  iccupation  of  territory    it' lis  been 
strangely  Unsuccessful  except  *hen  <jDeratire 
with  a  lana  force.    Neither  En-^iancf  «or  Ger- 
many has  teen  able  to  attack  .he  r,tfi«r  -cress 
a  narrow  itrip  of  sea.     Apparently. -if  uie  de- 
Jan  an  ^ei  '"■''   ^'   '^^°"^  enoughj-fe'one 
can  attacK  successfully  across  water  unless 
the  attackpr  first  can  put  out  of  action  tha? 
defemsiye  *ir  force.     The  use  of  airplanes  at 
Hawaii   appeared  to  be  an  offensive^  but    as 
a  matter  ©f  fact,  its  main  purpose   was  to 

Jh/k  P"'/'"'  °'  ^^"°"  the  Offensive  forces 
Which  couJd  be  used  against  Japan,  lie 
bombing  or  a  country  well  defended  by  air 
forces  results  today  apparently  in  a  greater 
loss  of  mohey  In  the  value  of  the  bombers 
destroyed  faan  the  value  of  the  plants  and 
other  property  bombed.  No  fleet  apparently 
can  approach  a  hostile  coast  if  there  Is  a 
sufficiently  large  land-based  air  forJe  pre! 
pared  to  defend  that  coast.  In  this  fact  lies 
n^ni°^  "'  successfully  retaining  the  Philip, 
pines  eveii  though  the  seas  surrounding  It 
were  dominated  by  the  Japanese.  If  ?hi3 
tendency  d^^es  in  fact  develop,  it  may  be  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  ultimate  peace 
throughout  the  world,  for  it  may  produce 
a  dead  ock  In  which  every  continent  and 
every  Island  will  be  fully  able  to  defend  itse"f 

J^t  I  .ri  ''^"''°^  ^^  '^^'■'•ai"  »"d  we  can-' 
not  hesitate  to  prepare  the  army  which  can 
conquer    Europe. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  any  of  our  tasks 
I    believe    the    Government    should   give    us 
bad  news,  ts  well   as  good   news.     I   believi 
they  Should  give  it  to  us  without  propaganda 
We  have  developed  In  Washington  countless 
information  bureaus  and,   nearly  every  one 
s  engaged  In  propaganda-that  Is,  in  try°nE 
to  give  the  most  favorable  possible  lieht  on 
the  activity  {,f  the  bureau  which  it  represents 
There  seems,to  be  too  much  of  that  tendencV 
in  the  Inforlnation  bureaus  dealing  with  the 
war.     The  s<)oner  we  know  when  anything  is 
wrong,   the  sooner   we    realize    the   difflcultv 
Of  our  task,  the  sooner   will   the  people  be 
prepared  for  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  carry 
It  through  tt  the  end.  ^ 

Congress  «oes  have  the  job  of  reasonable 

fn  .T""-  V'''^  '*  ^^^  ^h^  -l^b  Of  criliciz- 
ing  the  conduct  cf  the  war  when  It  is  prcn- 

hII.'^  l'"^i°  criticism.  The  surprise  It 
Hawaii  shotdd.  in  my  opinion,  be  investi- 
gated  by  committees  of  Congress,  and  not  left 
Z^lf^  *n  *!'^  executive  department.  We 
might  well  investigate  whether  Secretary 
Hull  told  Secretary  Knox  the  contents  of  the 
note  Which  he  submitted  to  the  Japanese 
Government  10  days  before,  rec-ulrlng  them 

published  udtil  after  the  attack  on  Hawaii. 
Did  Secretary  Knox  communicate  to  the  ad- 
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mlral  that  we  had  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Japan  which  in  all  probability  they  would 
not  accept?  Perhaps  the  fault  at  Hawaii  was 
not  entirely  on  the  admirals  and  generals. 

Then  I  believe  we  should  face  the  eco- 
nomic facts  even  before  they  are  partially 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  tax"  bills  of  March 
15.  The  expenditures  required  for  an  ail-out 
war.  10.000,000  men,  and  unlimited  supplies 
for  twice  that  number  In  our  Army  and 
other  armies,  are  utterly  incredible  They 
mean  a  complete  dislocation  of  industry. 
They  mean  the  destruction  of  many  busi- 
nesses built  up  over  a  long  period,  and  the 
suspension  of  many  others,  although  there 
will  be  full  use  for  those  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work  For  years  we  are  going  to  be 
regimented,  our  prices  fixed,  cur  lives  di- 
rected, our  incomes  reduced  If  we  devote 
half  of  our  productive  effort  tc  war  produc- 
tion, the  other  half  is  going  to  be  much  less 
than  this  people  has  used  in  times  of  peace. 
Even  those  who  have  money  with  which  to 
buy  will  not  be  able  to  find  the  goods  they 
would  like  to  have  A  deficit  of  $15,000,000,- 
000  a  year  for  5  years — and  that  Is  a  con- 
servative estimate — is  bound  to  force  up 
prices.  That,  together  with  the  taxes,  will 
reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  countless 
men  and  women,  particularly  those  on  fixed 
salaries  Our  great  educational  institutions 
are  going  to  find  that  their  student  body 
and  their  income  is  cut  in  half,  and  some 
may  not  survive.  No  effort  that  this  country 
has  ever  made  will  equal  in  proportion  to  our 
national  Income  the  tremendous  effort  which 
we  now  face 

^  If  we  are  going  to  avoid  Immediate  infla- 
tion of  prices,  every  man  and  every  woman 
and  every  special  group,  the  farmers,  the 
workmen,  are  all  going  to  have  to  surrender 
the  benefits  which  they  might  temporarily 
derive  frcm  a  rise  of  prices  and  wages  And 
no  matter  how  well  our  finances  are  run. 
the  chances  are  the  Government  will  owe 
$150,000,000,000  when  the  war  Is  over  There 
won't  be  any  more  property  than  there  was 
when  the  war  began,  perhaps  less.  The 
money  will  have  been  spent,  with  little  to 
show  for  it  in  taneible  property  United 
States  bondho.iders  will  have  a  Hen  on  all 
thr  rest  of  our  propen*  tor  the  face  amount 
cf  their  bonds,  and  thel^  is  only  about 
$150  000.000,000  of  productive  property  In  the 
United  States,  apart  from  the  farms  and 
homes.  To  put  it  another  way.  there  will 
be  tickets  issued  for  $300,000,000,000  worth 
of  earning  property,  and  there  will  only  be 
$150,000,000,000  worth  in  exi'^tence  That 
property  Is  going  to  have  to  carry  all  its 
owners  and  also  the  Government  bond  own- 
ers Such  a  condition  will  subject  all  enter- 
prise to  such  a  tremendous  double  btirden 
as  to  destroy  Incentive  and  further  saving 
and  all  the  other  normal  American  processes 
which  have  made  this  country  what  it  .s. 
Perhaps  the  very  owners  of  the  property  will 
prefer  a  capital  levy  to  get  the  value  of  the 
tickets  down  to  the  value  of  the  property 
Itself,  so  the  machinery  of  production  can 
get  to  work  again  Perhaps  we  will  have  to 
Inflate  prices  100  percent.  Anything  would 
be  better  than  an  all-out  Inflation  of  the 
currency,  redistributing  wealth  in  the  most 
unfair  and  dangerous  way  possible 

A  strong  fiscal  policy  can  reduce  somewhat 
the  dangers  that  we  face,  Nondefense  ex- 
penditures can  certainly  be  cut  I  believe 
that  within  6  months  we  can  abolish 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration We  can  avoid  the  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  pork-barrel  projects  now  in 
the  publlc-wo.-ks  bill  A  tremendous  differ- 
ence can  be  made  if  the  defense  program 
Itself  is  administered  with  avoidance  of 
waste  Congress  Is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
do  that,  but  the  executive  departments  can 
If  they  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  unsound  fiscal  pol- 
icy   may    bring    the    country    to    bankruptcy 
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and  complete  it.flation  That  has  been  the 
result  of  many  wars  in  many  nations.  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau  has  taken  a  correct  stand 
In  favor  of  reducing  the  Government  deficit, 
reducing  expenses  and  Increasing  taxes,  but 
unfortunrtely  he  is  not  prodomlnant  In  the 
present  administration.  The  Government 
economists  at  the  heart  of  the  New  Deal  are 
just  as  strong  for  the  theory  of  Government 
spending  today  as  they  have  been  during 
the  past  10  years.  They  are  confident  that 
a  people  can  spenc  itself  into  prosperity,  and 
their  only  regret  about  the  S20.000.000.COO 
increase  in  debt  during  the  thirties  is  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  large.  The  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  Is  already  pre- 
paring a  program  of  great  public  works  to 
be  undertaken  after  the  war,  Tliey  are  per- 
fectly delighted  about  the  effect  of  the  de- 
fense program,  which  they  say  "has  set  in 
motion  a  connected  series  of  forces  which 
Will  in  time  go  far  toward  attaining  the  goal 
of  full  employment.  Given  our  resources, 
equipment,  techr.iques.  and  skills,  only  that 
decision,  only  that  courageous  implementa- 
tion of  the  will  to  do  was  required  to  re- 
lease the  log  Jam  of  Idle  plants  and  idle 
men." 

The  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
does  not  even  mention  the  fact  that,  besides 
the  courageous  implementation  of  the  will 
to  do,  we  had  to  Increase  the  Government 
debt  by  $20,000,000,000  in  2  years  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Board.  Mr  Yantts.  testi- 
fying in  November  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, said  regarding  the  public-works  program 
after  the  wan 

"I  haven't  said  anything  about  the  finan- 
cial side  because  I  think  those  of  you  on  the 
committee  realize  as  fully  as  I  do  that  the 
wealth  to  pay  the  bill  is  created  in  the  doing 
of  the  particular  things  that  will  be  done 
If  they  be  usetul.  Wealth  Is  ';?eated  by  the 
application  cf  hi^ian  energy  and  skill  to  re- 
sources. cr€atin4g:  things  to  satisfy  human 
wants;  Indirectly,  even  leaf  raking  creates 
wealth." 

That  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  *hlch  Inspires 
the  present  post-wa.  planning  within  the 
administration  and  affects  its  present  fiscal 
policy  If  that  kind  of  philosophy  does  domi- 
nate the  Government's  policy,  we  will  be 
ruined  long  before  the  war  is  over  Mr. 
Eccles.  Mr  Henderson.  Mr  Currie,  and  Mr. 
Mordecal  Ezeklel  all  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
Government  spending  Fortunately.  Con- 
gress does  not  agree  with  them  in  theory, 
although  it  sometimes  does  in  practice.  Con- 
gress, therefore  has  the  task  of  constantly 
guarding  the  sot.ndne6s  of  the  difficult  war 
policy  I  hope  that  we  may  well  perform  It. 
After  the  first  World  War  we  returned  rapidly 
to  the  basic  system  of  American  freedom  and 
free  enterprise.  We  must  certainly  maintain 
our  system  so  that  that  return  can  again 
occur  when  this  war  ends 

The  Government  today  is  getting  more  and 
more  into  business,  far  more  than  it  was  in 
the  first  World  War,  It  is  coming  to  domi- 
nate the  banking  business.  Home  financing 
depends  more  and  more  on  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  We  have  a  plan  in  Con- 
gress to  nationalize  the  whole  business  of 
making  loans  to  farmers.  Mr,  Morgenthau 
desires  to  limit  every  business  to  a  profit 
of  6  percent,  which,  oi  course,  would  de- 
stroy many  businesses  and  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  or  replace  them  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  excess-profits 
tax  Is  going  to  rise  very  close  to  100  percent. 
■Very  few  people  are  comiiig  out  of  this  war 
financially  as  well  off  as  they  went  in.  let 
alone  better  off.  But  certainly  we  must  per- 
mit the  retention  of  sufficient  profits  to  keep 
the  business  alive  and  capable  of  being 
financed  from  private  sources.  Many  of  the 
new  Industrial  plants  will  be  owned  by  the 
Government,  Whether  they  will  ever  be  re- 
turned to  private  industry,  any  more  than 
Muscle  Shoals  was  returned  to  private  Indus- 
try, may  well  be  doubted,  unless  Congress  is 


constantly  on  guard,  and  determined  to  re- 
store a  system  of  privately  owned  at.d  oper- 
ated enterprise 

The  solution  of  labor  problems  by  Govern- 
ment  seizure  of  plants,  even  when  the  em- 
ployer Is  in  no  way  to  tlame  shows  the  com- 
plete lack  of  interest  of  the  present  admin- 
istration in  preserving  private  industry  Will 
those  plants  ever  be  surrendered?  A  steady 
determination  to  increase  the  strength  of 
labor  leaders  has  made  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult the  maintenance  of  successful  enter- 
prise 

Perhaps  I  have  painted  toe  black  a  picture 
Of  ccurse  it  depends  largely  en  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  those  who  are  administer- 
ing the  Government  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
confident.  If  no  effort  is  made  by  Congress 
to  combat  the  steady  slide  toward  government 
bankruptcy  and  government  operation  of 
business,  the  picture  at  the  end  cf  the  war 
will  be  as  black  as  I  have  painted  it  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  win  the  war. 
and  make  every  sacrifice  that  is  necessary, 
but  we  have  the  task  of  preserving  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  ente.-pnse.  We  must 
grant  powers  dangerous  to  freedom  and  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights;  we  cannot  help  building  up  a 
debt  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  Nation; 
and  yet  we  can  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
pre.servation  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  sys- 
tem. We  can  constantly  oppose  excessive 
grants  of  power  not  really  necessary  for  the 
war.  We  can  struggle  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
We  can  preserve  an  undeiiyme  condition 
which  will  permit  the  administration  in  power 
at  the  end  of  the  war  to  restore  the  American 
system  under  which  we  have  grown  up  ar.d 
In  which  we  believe. 

In  particular,  we  must  subject  any  pro- 
posals for  the  period  after  the  war  to  the 
most  intense  public  discussion  The  Repub- 
lican Party  must  develop  its  cwn  piogram 
to  deal  with  the  foreign  situation  and  with 
the  domestic  situation  that  we  will  then  face. 
It  must  be  an  affirmative  program  for  the 
restoration  of  a  free-enterprise  system,  better 
than  that  we  have  had.  combined  with  ade- 
quate assistance  to  the  lower-income  groups 
It  must  include  a  complete  repudiation  of 
the  spending  philosophy  which  dominates  so 
many  brai:ches  of  the  Government  today  It 
must  provide  a  plan  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  peace  in  the  wcrld.  so  that  cur 
children  will  never  again  face  the  situation 
which  we  face  today.  i 


Army  Chapels 
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HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  rFN.NSYix  .^^■I.i^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  26,  1941 


ADDRESS  OF  HON  J  BUELL  BNYDER,  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  SN\TDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  rr.v  remarlis  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  Inllowmg  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  rJedicaticn  of 
Army  chapel  at  Indiantowrj  Gap,  Pa., 
November  9.  1941:  [ 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  am  telling 
you  anything  new.  but  many  years  ago  your 
Congress  wrote  into  the  stafjtt  books  that 
"all  regimental  chaplains  and  post  chaplains 
shall,  when  it  may  be  practicable,  hold  appro- 
priate religious  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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commancls  to  which  ihey  may  be  assigned  to 
duty,  at  least  once  on  each  Sunday.' 

It  Is  fit*:nu;.  therefore,  that  we  should  ob- 
serve the  law  and  see  that  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable, from  the  standpoint  ol  a  ra-.-elaig 
house,  at  least  When  we  have  done  ihai, 
It  becomes  the  Job  of  these  very  splendid 
and  talented  chaplains  Identified  with  the 
Army  to  get  you  men  out.  and  I  hope  that 
th«y  do  not  find  that  a  difficult  task. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  experience  has 
been,  but  the  service.s  I  have  attended,  con- 
ducted by  Army  chaplains.  I  have  found  well 
worth  while  I  have  not  left  one  without  a 
sense  of  having  been  much  enriched,  and  I 
havi.  no  doubt  that  those  of  you  who  al- 
ter ded  their  services  have  been  comfoittd 
and  benefited,  as  I  have  been. 

Many  of  the  forebears  of  those  of  you  I 
am  addressing  came  to  America  to  avoid  re- 
ligious persecution  and  to  be  free  to  wirship 
God  according  to  their  own  beliefs  and  in 
the  way  of  the  faiths  which  they  had  em- 
braced, and  our  Constitution  has  guaranteed 
the  richt  of  relieious  freedom  down  thn  ugh 
the  years  Be  you  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
gentile  or  Jew.  your  religion  Is  preserved  to 
you.  and  what  a  v.onderful  thln^  that  .s  to 
thcep  of  us  who  have  been  reared  in  the  ranhs 
of  cur  fathers — the  Inalienable  right  to  wor- 
ship according  to  our  convictions;  the  in- 
nlienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God.  fhe 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  keepei  of  our  des- 
tinies 

My  frier. (j<-,  it  !>;  because  we  are  a  religious 
people  that  America  stands  today  the  world's 
foremost    democracy      I    say    that    because    I 
believe  that    without   the  Inspiration    of   the 
faitn-  we  have,  without  the  will  and  guidance 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  could  not  have  sur- 
vived  the  many  trials   which   have   beset   us 
as  a  tiatlon  since  the  dawn  of  our  Republic. 
We  are  a  God-Iearlng  people  and  a  people 
who  have  sought  God's  gt^idance  In  the  course 
of  our  private  and  national  lives      Our  Presi- 
dent? have  all  been  God-learlng  men,  and  so 
have  our  great  military  and  naval  leader?  of 
bygone   days,    and   so   are   our   great    defense 
leaders     today        And    I     am    confident,     my 
friends,  that   today    as  of   yore,   by   far   the 
larger  number  of  those  making  up  the  ranks 
of    our    armed     forces     truly    are    Christian 
soldiers.     As  long  as  that  obtains  I  have  faith 
that  our  course  will   be  onward. 

I   remember    back    In    1935.   when    I   vl.slted 
our  Military  E.«=tablishment  In  Hawaii.  I  was 
Imprfssod  by  the  fact  that  all  we  ha!i  in  the 
way  of  a  place  of  worship  for  the  huge  garri- 
son at  Schcfield  Barracks  was  a  little  chapel 
about  the  size  of  one  we  would  find  in  a  little 
community  of  four  or  five  hundred  families. 
My    committee    Immediately    protested    that 
situation    and    initiated    a    move    to    have    it 
remedied.      I   have    since    visited   other    posts 
where    no    exclusive    places   of    worship    had 
been  provided      It  goes  against  the  gram  to 
walk   into   an    Army   post    and   see   It   wholly 
devoid  of  places  of  assemblage  exclusively  for 
religlcus    worship.      It    does    not    mean    that 
God   has    been    forgotten    but   it   does   mean 
that  God  has  not  been  given  proper  priority 
A  church  has  equal  priority  with  a  place  of 
domicile,   and   both  should    become  available 
simultaneously 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  these  chapels 
we  Are  dedicating  today.  They  stand  as  a 
reafflrmaticn  of  cur  faith  in  God.  of  our  faith 
m  religion,  of  cur  faith  in  the  good  that  en- 
Bues  from  the  truths  we  hear  from  the  pulpits 
of  these  edifices;  and,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  avail  your- 
selves of  the  opportunity  thev  aflord  for  as- 
sembling In  mass  worship  of  the  supreme 
leader  of  leaders.  Almighty  God  ' 


Censorship  Two-Edged 
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HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  December  26,  1941 


EDITORIAL        FROM        THE         COLORADO 
SPRINGS    (COLO  )    GAZETTE 


Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Sptak-r.  uxi- 
del  leave  to  extend  my  remark.'^  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  include  thp  f'jllowing 
editorial  from  the  Colorado  Springs 
(Colo."  Gazette: 

(From  the  Colorado  Sprii-.^s  (Colo  i   Gazette) 

CENSORSHIP    TWO-FDGRD 

It  is  an  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  situation 
that  the  approach  to  ceiisorship  In  this  coun- 
try is  being  made  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
iniormation  can  be  denied  rather  than  what 
It  is  necessary  to  withhold— that  Is,  censor- 
ship, in  planning  at  least,  seem?  to  flow  from 
a    positive   rather    than    a   negative    purpose 
The  need  of  suppi-e.-^smg  any  military  infor- 
mation that  might  be  of  value  to  the  enemv 
is   so   obvious   as   to    be   Indisputable      It    Is 
equally  apparent  that  this  can  be  done  with- 
out any  very  drastic  controls.     For  one  thing 
no  agency  of  communication  will  knowingly 
contribute  anything  to  the  enemy,  and  every 
such    agency    will    gladly    cooperate    to    the 
utmost  with  Government  to  insure  that  such 
information    is    not    passed    on      That    was 
proved  in  the  World  War  when  formal  censor- 
ship  was  rejected  by  Congress 

Moreover.  Government  l.as  P'.werfiil  weap- 
ons in  Its  control  of  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Information  beyond  national  bor- 
ders and  In  its  control  of  militaiy  news 
sources  In   themselves 

When,  therefore  censorship  veers  toward 
the  blue-pencil  idea  the  sueK'.-;t!on  is  of  evil 
rather  than  good,  for  censorship  m  Itfelf  is 
an  evil  thing  tulerat  -d  onlv  m  face  of  greater 
evil.  If  in  an  effort  to  keep  militarv'inl.  r- 
matlon  from  the  enemv.  necessary  or  u=elui 
or  desirable  information  is  kept  frcm  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  censorship  has  defeated  its 
own  purpose  and  become  Inimical  It  !<;  as 
much  necessary  i-  the  conduct  of  war  that 
a  people  be  Informed  of  what  is  being  done 
as  that  the  enemy  be  denied  such  intorma- 
tion  The  nervousness  and  unrest  during 
the  more  than  a  week  of  silence  following 
the   Hawaiian    attack    evidence?    that 

It  is  necessary  also  that  Con?r?s=  be  fully 
Informed  to  provide  a  check  on  the  respt.n- 
sible  war  administration  and  to  insure  that 
the  conduct  of  war  reaches  and  i=  main- 
tained on  a  level  of  highe.n  efficiency. 
Whether  designedly  so  or  not,  censorchlp 
work£  to  an  opposite  end  Because  It  Is 
easy,  the  tendency  is  tu  wlthh<;Id  what  Is  un- 
desirable for  public  consum.ptic.n  a^  well  as 
what  might  be  valuable  to  tlie  enemy 

The  people  mu.^t  concern  themselves  with 
such  matters,  and  the  time  fcr  ccnce-n  Is 
when  new  powers  are  being  a.^serttd  Free- 
dom of  speech  is  basic  m  free  soverrment 
and  cannot  be  infringed  beyond  the  ab<riu'e 
needs  of  national  security.  The  qu^=-'r  "  -j 
not  one  at  all  of  intent  but  of  possibilVty' 


Air  Power  Is  Dominant  in  Modern 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

j  or   WEST  VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT Al  IVES 


Friday.  Drc>  n^bcr  26,  1941 


EDITOaiAL  FROM  THK  PITTSBURGH  (PA  ) 
I  SUN-TELEGRAPH 


V 


,  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai'ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh, ?iPa.)  Sun-Telegraph  of  Monday, 
Decemlfer  22.  I  concur  in  its  expressions.' 
(Prom  ^e  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Sun-Telegraph 
^  ^  ■      of  December  22.   1941) 


IN     THE    NEWS 

There  is  good  news  frcm  Washington- 
live   ne\«s — up-to-date  news. 

An  appropriation  by  Congress  which  was 
to  have  been  used  to  build  battleships  has 
been  divierted  to  construction  of  more  mod- 
ern and  more  useful  ves.sels. 

Battleships  take  5  years  to  build  and  5 
minutes  to  blow  up. 

This  aiodertt  war  might,  to  be  sure,  last 
5  years-^sp^fally  if  we  did  not  have  sense 
enough  tQ  use  modern  fighting  machines 
and  metJioda 

But  wihen  we  got  the  battleships  at  the 
end  of  u.e  5  years  they  would  only  be  more 
out-of-dnte  than  they  are  now.  and  thev 
would  only  be  better  targets  for  better  bomb- 
ing plants. 

Alarlc  the  Goth  said  of  the  serried  ranks 
or  the  mighty  armies  of  Rome: 

mow^'^  ^^"^^^  ^^®  K""^*  *^«  easier  It  is  to 

•The    berbarians    of    today    whom    we    aie 

hlt  "^^  ^^^^"  ^^^  ^^'^''^  *^^  *°^'"  ^^  '*  ^o 

donVu^^  ^^''^  °°^  ^"^  '*•  **  ^^**^  ^^^y  ^«^e 
That  fact  is  distressingly  plain  now. 
Even  the  bureaucrats  admit  it 
Bureaucrats,  folks,  are  as  a  rule  perfectly 

well-meamng  gentleman  with  concrete  think 

LflHK.S. 

get^^'ut*"  '"^'^  ^*^'  *"  *^^  ^°""'**  "  "^^" 

«hf^  \^.PfJ^^''^<^  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able, like  fossi;  fl5h  in  Silurian  strata,  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  wonder  at 

ccncme°'   ''"*   ^*"*'  "P«^'«"«   blasts   the 

we'^aSoiT"    '"  "^'"'""     «°"    '""^^    '^° 
Look  at^  the  case  of  Ericsson 
He  invetoted  the  Ironclad  Monitor 
H«^^  /''PJoloed  to  the  bureaucrau  that  the 
day  of  the  wooden  warship  was  passed 
He  tried  to  bore  into  the  concrete 
He  established  scientifically  that  the  shots 
h?, V°°l'"  battleships  would  g  ance  from 
his   MomloT-s   rounded    iron    side     while   Z 
shots    would    penetrate    the    wooden    p?ankl 
of  the  out-of-date  battleship  ^ 

No  mental  vibration  from  the  bureaucrats 
They  laughed  at  the  Monitors  topreSie 
turret  and  called  it  a  pill  box.       ""P^^^^nable 
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They  laughed  u?itil  the  pills  frcm  the  pill 
box  saved  what  wus  left  of  the  wooden  Fed- 
eral fleet  at  Hampton  Roads  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Confederate   ironclad,  the  Merrimac. 

So  was  the  day  of  the  Ironclad  ushered  In 

Now  the  dny  of  the  unwieldy,  inordinately 
expensive  battleship  is  done,  and  the  bomb- 
ing plane  Is  king. 

We  all  know  it  today. 

General  Mitchell  knew  It  20  years  ago 

He  burst  forth  one  bright  morning  in 
Washirgton  with  the  revolutionary  assertion 
that  airplanes  were  going  to  decide  the  next 
war 

That  made  al'  the  aged  bureaucrats  mad  as 
wet  hens 

They  were  still  shadow  boxing  with  the 
last  war. 

They  vigorously  and  viciously  rejected  Gen- 
eral Mitchells  prediction 

The  general  became  unpopular  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Then  the  general  made  himself  still  more 
objectionable  to  the  antiquated  bureaucratic 
chairwarmers  by  pioving  h;s  contentions 

He  got  permlssicn  to  blow  up  one  of  our 
old  battleships  which  was  on  its  way  to  the 
scrap  heap 

He  dropped  some  bombs  in  It  from  air- 
planes overhead  and  "down  went  McGinty 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  " 

Mitchell's  point  was  established,  but  the 
bureaucrats  were  rot  convinced — or  at  least 
not  defeated 

It  was  easier  for  -hem  to  get  rid  of  General 
Mitchell  than  It  wis  to  abandon  their  hide- 
bound point  of  view 

So  the  general  re'ired  from  the  Army  under 
persecution  and  conducted  his  campaign  for 
modern  methods  of  warfare  as  a  private 
citizen 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century — without,  of 
course,  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  General 
Mitchell,  but  with  firm  conviction  and  de- 
termination— these  newspapers  have  striven 
to  secure  adequate  fleets  of  airplanes  for 
American  defense  end  offense  on  sea  and  on 
land 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
wai  ycur  columnist  wrote: 

"The  way  to  halt  and  hamper  an  invading 
army  is  with  airplanes. 

"The  way  to  destroy  an  attacking  fleet  is 
with  airplanes 

"The  next  war  vlll  be  fought  in  the  air 
and  won  in  the  air  ' 

The  best  American  military  opinion  now 
sustains  this  view 

On  September  2-i  of  this  year  this  column 
reproduced  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
military  expert.  Li.  Col  Thomas  R  Phillips, 
member  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army 

The  high  spot  of  Colonel  Phillips'  article, 
written  for  Ordnance,  a  military  Journal,  was 
the  statement  that 

'The  bomber  has  made  the  American  coast 
Impregnable  to  inva^sion 

"This  is  the  most  Important  fact  that  can 
be  deduced  from  the  European  war  " 

S<j.  follts.  it  looks  as  if  we  were  a  little  bit 
of  all  right,  as    ur  insular  allies  say. 

We  are  going  to  stop  making  battleships 
which  will  be  available  and  out  of  date  5 
years  from  now.  and  we  are  going  to  make 
bombing  planes  which  are  up  to  date  and 
which  will  be  .^eady  today  and  tomorrow 

And  no  nation  cr  combination  can  make 
airplanes  as  fast  and  as  formidably  as  our 
Nation 

And  no  people  can  fly  and  fight  them  as 
effectively  as  cur  American  boys. 

So  rest  assured,  fellow  Americans— 

The  next  war— which  is  this  war  — we  will 
flgbt  and  we  wi:i  w  n  in  the  air. 


Racial  Discrimination 
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RESOLUTION   ADOPTED   BY    THE  STATE 
SENATE   OF   ILLINOIS 


.M:  STRAITON  M:  ^p,  aktr.  under 
leave  to  e.xiencl  my  ren^arks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  State  Senate  of  Illinois 
on  Dtcen-^^b-  :  •:3  1941.  memorializing  the 
Cong'"e>.-  ■  (:..ii:  ii.-ce.'-ta!  \  laws  for  the 
abolishment  ol  discnminatfon  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color  in  all  departments 
of  tnt  Government,  Including  the  Aimy, 
Navy  and  aviation,  and  in  all  defense 
contracts  let  in  all  parts  of  America: 

Whereas  our  country  is  now  facing  a  great 
crisis  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all 
peoples  of  its  citizenry  be  united  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country;   and 

Whereas  all  manpower  is  seriously  needed 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  aviation,  and  production 
of  material  vitally  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  an  all-out  program  to  gain  victory 
over  those  who  have  so  viciously  attacked 
these  the  United  States  of  America  and  all 
it  stands  for;  and 

Whereas  there  are  those  of  our  country 
who  have  and  now  are  discriminating 
against  a  large  minority  group  of  American 
citizens  who  have  always  proven  loyal  and 
patriotic  and  who  are  now  ready  to  give  of 
their  all  in  defense  of  the  country  of  which 
they  are  cltizer.s;  and 

Whereas  this  minority  group  have  been  re- 
fused participation  in  the  Navy  of  this  coun- 
try because  of  their  race  and  color  and  a  full 
recognition  in  the  field  of  aviation  on  the 
same  basis  of  qualifications  as  other  Amer- 
ican citizens:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  the  Honorable  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  has  issued  an  order  to  the  effect 
that  there  be  no  discrimination  In  any  part 
of  the  Government  or  in  employment  on 
contracts  let  by  it  to  private  Industry  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color;  and 

Whereas  there  are  'hose  who  still  disregard 
this  order,  the  disobedience  of  which  de- 
prives the  United  States  of  America  of  valu- 
able services  for  its  protection :  Therefore  be 
it 

Resoli^ed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Stxty-second 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as- 
sembled in  special  se.'<.'=-:on  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  national  defense.  That  the  senate 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  give  due  and  fair  consideration 
to  enacting  whatever  laws  are  necessary  for 
the  abolishing  of  all  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  In  all  departments  of 
the  Government,  including  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  aviation,  and  In  ah  contracts  let  for  na- 
tional defense  in  all  parts  of  America;  and  be 
it  further 

Rrx)lied.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
hereby  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  each  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  Member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 


Limiting   Deductions   for  Salaries   in  the 
Next  Tax  Bill 
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LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THK 
TREASURY  FROM  B  K  BtTTLLHElM. 
DEADWOOD.  S    DAK 

I 

Mr.  CASE  of  Souili  D:ikota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  lo  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wi.sh  to  in.sert  in  the  F^.troRD  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Memb  rs  a  letter 
which  wa.<:  written  to  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury  by  M:.  B  K  Beitelhrim".  attor- 
ney at  law.  ol  D.aowocd,  S  Dak  out- 
lining certain  ;^ueEesTlon.'^  Icir  tax  levies 
in  the  next  revenue  measure  All  of  us 
recognize  and  wiliingiy  accept  the  lact 
that  our  war  efforts  w;!!  necessitate  an 
increased  individual  tax  liad  Ot;r  task 
as  Memb<'rs  of  Congri  .>;.';  !.■-  lo  t:y  and  ar- 
range for  a  distribution  of  that  burden 
as  equitably  as  po.ssible,  and  m  that  con- 
nection Mr  Bettelheim's  supgesiions  ap- 
pear worthy  of  consideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

DrCEMBER    17     1^41. 
Hci.    H'N-Rv  M-  RGr^■Tn.^t■ 

Secretary  of  the  T>ra.-:.-v, 

Wa-shi'.pc,.',    D  C 
Dear  Sir:   I  would   like   t      i?.-r  ^c.-^ie  sue- 
gestlons  with  regard  to  taxat.on   wl.ch  >--!rike 
me  as  being  advisable: 

1.  A  regulation  that  wouid  limii  the 
amount  that  a  corporation  can  deduct  as 
expenses  for  salaries,  ft^s.  bonuses,  and  all 
forms  of  compensation,  directly  or  mdi.'ectly, 
payable  to  officers  or  directors  This  'f 
course,  would  necessitate  a  sliding  scale  ai:d. 
I  believe,  could  perhaps  be  computed  i,n  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  empkyees  of  the 
corporation,  a  suggested  form  of  step?  being 
as  follows: 

Corporation  with   1  to  5  employees.  $2  ,';00 
Corporation  With  5  to  25  employees.  $5  000. 
Corporation    with    25    to    100    empicve  s 
$7,500 

Corporation  witli  IJC  tc  250  empicvees 
$12,500 

Corporation  with  2.50  to  60C  emplt  y«es 
$17,500. 

Additional  steps  cou'.ci  l>e  adritd  tc  this, 
and  for  the  larger  corporations  the  raie  per 
hundred  could  be  figured  on  the  basis  of 
additional  hundreds  of  employees 

2.  I  believe  the  small  taxpayer  will  t.ike  to 
Increased  rates  of  taxation  much  betttr  if  a 
limit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  were  made, 
such  as  is  being  done  in  England,  so  tha»  no 
one  would  make  over,  say.  f2i.0O0  reciiidless 
of  what  his  income  might  bt 

The  foregoing  suggestion?  arc  offered  In 
light  of  conditions  that  the  wriur  has  ob- 
served and  comments  that  he  has  hemd. 
Hoping  that  you  can  give  the  same  reason- 
able consideration.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Rice  A;  Bftteiheim, 
By   B    K    Bettelhexm. 
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INTERVIEW   FROM   THE   ELKINS    (W    VA 
INTER-MOUNTAIN 


also  noteworthy  thft  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  flew  to  Hawaii  and  back  and  brought 
us  first-hand  factual  information  only  a  few 
days  after  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  The  plam;  made  these  Jrurneys 
possible. 

"It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  Hitler 
and  his  allies  are  on  the  downward  [ath. 
There  is  a  unity  cf  command  new  bting 
formulated   in  Washington. 

"We  are  determintjd  to  win  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  that  by  all-rut  production, 
plu?  service  and  sacrifice,  ultimate  victory 
shall  be  ours." 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
in  my  home  city  earher  this  week  an  in- 
terview appeared  in  the  Elkins  (W.  Va.) 
Inter-Mountaln  of  Tuesday.  December 
23,  which  is  as  foilows: 

fProm   the  Elkins   (W    Va  )   Inter-Mountaln 

of  December  23,  1941 1 
Great  Air  Force  Is  Seen  by  Randolph  as  War 

Essential— I.vTiHViEWED     Hehe     on     Views 

OF  Present  World  War 

"Air  supremacy  will  win  this  war."  Repre- 
sentative Jennings  Randolph  said  here  today 
when  asked  by  an  Inter-Mountain  reporter 
for  his  views  on  the  world  struggle  in  which 
the   United   States   is   engaged. 

Representative  Randolph  came  to  Elkins 
by  American  Airlines  plane  on  Monday  after- 
noon, taking  advantage  of  the  holiday  lull 
In  congressional  proceedings,  but  returned 
to  his  office  at  Washington  on  the  afternoon 
plane  today 

In  discussing  the  war  he  expressed  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  United  States  will 
win  the  struggle  into  which  we  were  forced 
by  Japanese  aggression 

air-power  advocate 

For  the  pa.st  10  years,  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  been  a  strone;  advocate  of  air 
power  as  an  Important  medium  of  national 
defense. 

Continuing  in  response  to  questions  re- 
garding our  participation  In  the  war,  he  said 
that  "our  strategy  In  the  Pacific  must  be 
based  on  the  recognition  of  air  power  as 
the  dominant  factor  in  modern  fighting  It 
Is  no  carping  criticism,  but  sound  fact  that 
this  Nation  must  utilize  to  a  much  greater 
degree  its  fighting  forces  In  the  sky 

"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  flying 
admirals  and  flying  generals  are  being  placed 
In  supreme  command  of  our  forces  in  the 
Philippines  and   elsewhere. 

"Already  In  the  Pacific  American.  Brlti'?h 
and  Japanese  battleships  have  been  sunk  by 
torpedo-carrying  aircraft  Our  land  and  sea 
Jorces  are  important,  but  In  any  offense  or 
defense  we  must  protect  these  units  by  a 
hard-hitting  air   force.  > 

"Our    Army   and    Navy    heads   have   rather    ' 
reluctantly  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  air    ' 
strength.     They   are   beginning   to   plan    the    ' 
conflict  against  the  Axis  Powers  with  an  eye 
trained  on  the  effectiveness  of  bombers  and 
other  fighting  aircraft 

"PARAMOUNT  THEATEB 

"The  paramount  theater  of  war  l":  in  the 
air.  and  we  must  increasinelv  produce  planes 
trained  pilots,  and  all  types  of  mcdern  fight- 
ing equipment  * 

"Two  years  ago  we  had  approximately  22  000 

^OO  000  We  must  revise  former  estimates  and 
create  an  air  force  of  one  million  and  one- 
half.  This  will  be  almost  the  size  cf  our 
present  Army. 

"In  speaking  cf  air  power.  It  is  appropriate 
to  state  that  Prime  Minister  Churchill  is  in 
oxir  country   after  having  flcwn   here      It   is 
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Mr.  TREADWAY,     Mr,  Speaker    a<;  a 
me;nber  of  the  Joint  Committep  on  ^he 
Reduction  of  Nones.<iential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, and  as  one  who  for  a  long 
period  of  years  has  been  an  advocate  of 
economy  in  the  civil  functions  of  govern- 
ment. I  commend  to  the  Conpre.ss  and 
the  country  at  large  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  has  just  been  released 
This  report— which  I  wish  to  empha- 
size is  preliminary  in  nature  and  w:ii  be 
followed  by  further  lecommendation^  for 
economj— calls   for  savincs   of   Sl,300- 
000. OCO  in  the  fiscal  year  beeinnint:  next 
j  July  1.    Additional  savings  oi  $415  000  000 
could   be   affected   by  lepislative   action 
I   covering  certain  impounded  funds  into 
j   the    Treasury.     The    details    of     the^e 
I   amounts    are    set    forth    m    the    report 
I   which  is  now  available  to  Mem^bers  and 
the  press. 

As  the  preliminary  report  statp.>  econ- 
omy in  Government  was  desirable  even 
before  war  was  declared,  while  now  it  is 
absolutely  imperative.    Extravagance  ind 
waste     have     already     been     tolerated 
too    long.     They    have    aggravatpd    -he 
aifficulties  inherent   in  the  financing  of 
our  gigantic  and  unprecedented  war"  ef- 
fort.   The  time  has  come  when  direct 
action  to  eliminate  waste  and  nonessen- 
tial   functions    of    Government    can    be 
postponed  no  longer.     We  man  strip  our 
governmental  machinery  for  action  as 
our  men-of-war  have  stripped  for  action. 
Our  whole  effort  must  be  concentrated 
on  winning  the  war.    Every  dollar  sp^nt 
for  .some  needless  function  of  Govern- 
ment,  and   every   dollar  spent   extrava- 
gantly or   wastefully,    means    just   that 
much  less  for  euns  and  planes  and  tanks 
and  ships.    We  cannot  carry  any  "exce-^s 
baggage"  when  we  are  engaged  in  fight- 
ing for  our  continued  existence  a^  a  free 
people. 

Before  many  months,  our  citizens  are 
going  to  be  required  to  completely  read- 
just their  daily  lives  becau.=e  of  the  necis 
of  the  defense  program.     They  are  going 


to  be  obliged  to  give  up  many  thing.^  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed  in 
the  past,  borh  luxuries  and  necessif:es. 
They  are  gmne  'o  b*'  required  to  pay 
greatly  Incrrasrd  taxp.s  in  addition  to 
the  already  heavy  burden  they  now 
shoulder.  It  .s  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  Oovernment  make  some  sacnhccs. 
also. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  re- 
ductions recommended  at  this  time  are 
in  connection  with  so-called  depression 
activities,  which,  because  of  increase  in 
industrial  activity  arising  out  of  the  de- 
fense program,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
justified  any  longer.  No  essential  func- 
tions of  Government  are  proposed  to  be 
eliminated.  In  later  reports,  however 
suggestions  will  be  made  for  economies 
in  connection  with  other  operations  A 
good  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  don---  in 
the  wfty  of  further  investigations  for 
which  there  was  not  time  prior  to  mak- 
ing this  first  preliminary  report.  The 
committee  proposes  to  study  the  func- 
tions of  each  department  and  agency  in 
detail,  just  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  too 
will  come  in  for  their  share  of  reduc- 
tions. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
realize  that  the  reductions  propased  by 
the  committee  cannot  be  made  efTective 
without  legislative  action,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  under  ^he  leadership  of  the 
President,  steps  will  bo  immediately  taken 
to  translate  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  into  law. 

Economy  is  something  which  we  all 
favor  in  the  abstrac^  but  shy  awav  from 
vhen  It  IS  to  be  applied  tjo  some  activity 
m  which  we  have  a  personal  interest. 
Unle.ss  each  group  wnich  is  affected  ca- 
operates  in  enacting  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  bring  about  the  economies  which 
are  recommended,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
pectation of  achieving  them.  The  elim"i- 
naiion  of  unnecessary  expenditures  helps 
as  much  to  win  the  war  as  the  payment  of 
taxes  or  the  purchase  of  defense  bonds 
Let  us  therefore  give  heed  to  our  pa- 
triotism and  ignore  our  selfish  interest. 

For   many   years   I   have   been    urgng 
economy  in  Government,  and  I  am  glad 
that  at  last  a  concerted  effort  is  being 
rnade  to  bring  about  definite  results  along 
that   line.     The  resolution   by  Senator 
Byrd.  under  which  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  was  created,  is  similar 
to  one  I  have  had  pending  for  a  lon^ 
time,  and  I  was  both  honored  and  plea«>ed 
by  my  appointment  as  a  member  of  that 
committee.    Along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers, I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  study  to  the  problem  of  ascertaining 
wherein  economics  could  best  be  made 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  made  a  good 
betnnnin?.     I  hope  <ut  report  will  meet 
with  the  approval  ot  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  zeal  and  persistence  of 
our  able  chairman.  Senator  Byrd  who 
succeeded  where  others  have  failed  in 
finally  bringing  abo-.it  the  creation  of  an 
economy  committee.  He  has  been  per- 
haps the  outstanding  exponent  of  econ- 
omy, and  it  wa^  fitting  and  proper  that 
I   he  should  be  chosen  to  head  the  com- 
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mittec  cf  which  he  may  be  said  to  be  the 
father.  No  man  n  Congress  possesses  a 
wider  knowledgo  .^r  more  intimate  grasp 
of  the  many  functions  of  our  present-day 
governmental  marhmery  than  Senator 
Byrd.  and  whatever  credit  may  be  due 
for  the  presentation  of  the  report  must 
go  largely  to  him. 

If  the  work  of  the  joint  committee  is  to 
achieve  its  purposi?,  it  is  essential  that  the 
people  of  the  country  aline  themselves 
squarely  behind  the  report  This  they 
can  do  by  writing:  -hei!  Coneressmen  and 
Senators,  indicatiig  their  approval  and 
insisting  that  leg  elation  be  enacted  to 
translate  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  into  law.  If  the  people  will 
arouse  Congress  to  the  need  for  action, 
they  will  b'  dame  '  heir  country  a  distinct 
seivice. 


A  Sioux  Indian  Woman 
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ARTICLE       b'iOM       THE       SIOUX       r.-.LLS 

(S     DAK       1..U1Y    MU',:::   ILAUiii 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
BpeAer,  under  le^.ve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  thf  Sioux  Falls  iS.  Dak.) 
Daily  Argus  Leader  for  December  17. 
which  mentions  some  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  Miss  Ella  De- 
loria,  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  from 
South  Dakota,  w'lo  has  distinguished 
herself  in  the  work  which  she  has  under- 
taken. The  account  of  MLss  Deloria's 
achievements  is  iliustrative  of  the  fine 
work  that  is  being  done  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Sioux  Nation,  and  is  indica- 
tive of  what  can  b*^  done  by  others  who 
have  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion.   The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sioux  Fall    (S.  Vak.)   Dally  Argvis 
Leader  of  December  17,  1941] 

Ella  Deloria.  a  Somh  Dakota  Sioux  Indian 
woman  and  a  graduate  of  All  Saints  School, 
continues  to  distingi:lsh  hers-elf  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  W.  A  Parsons  of  Palisade.  N.  J.,  was 
delighted  to  meet  Mi.ss  Deloria  the  other  day 
while  visiting  in  Pembroke.  N.  C,  where  Miss 
Deloria  was  staplng  a  pageant.  The  Life  Story 
of  a  People,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

"My  thrill  was  to  t  ilk  to  Mi?^  Deloria.  the 
author  and  pageant  director,"  wTltes  Mrs. 
Parsons,  "and  learn  quite  Incidentally  that 
she  is  a  native  of  my  native  State  and  a  grad- 
uate of  a  .school  I  attended  in  Bishop  Haie's 
day  and  have  alwayj  loved  though  I  have 
been  out  of  touch  with  it  nearly  40  years. 

"It  seems  to  me  soncthing  for  South  Da- 
kota people  to  know  that  clear  over  here  one 
of  their  daughters  Is  doing  slgnlflcant  things 
tlwit  people  are  praisl  ig  and  coming  from  all 
around  to  see. 

"Miss  Deloria  told  me  that  after  gradu- 
ating from  All  Samts  and  attending  Oberlin 
College  In  Ohio  for  her  undergraduate  woik 
she  went  to  Columbi  i  University,  where  she 
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finished,  and  then  returned  to  All  Saints  as 
a  teacher. 

"She  has  since  been  engaged  In  anthro- 
pology research  for  12  years  at  Columbia, 
working  closely  with  the  famous  dean  of 
American  anthropologist's,  Dr  Franz  Boas. 
She  has  published  books  and  monographs  on 
Sioux  ethnology  and  linguistics,  and  the 
latest  work  she  and  Professor  Boas  have  col- 
laborated on.  dealing  with  the  Intricacies  cf 
Dakota  grammar.  Is  now  in  press.  It  is  being 
printed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Washington. 

"Anthropology  Is  Mi,=;s  Delorlas  field,  but 
since  she  took  an  elective  in  commvu;lty 
pageantry  at  Columbia  she  has  developed  a 
remarkable  ability  to  plan  pageants.  This  Is 
the  second  annual  showing  of  this  pageant 
she  wrote  last  yeaj  around  the  Indians  of 
this  section  who  belong  to  no  known  tribe. 
Many  people  believe  them  to  be  the  offspring 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  lost  colony. 

"She  ha<;  been  commissioned  to  write  the 
pageant  for  the  Congregational  and  Christian 
churches"  biennial  gathering  at  Dartmouth 
College  next  June  and  Is  gathering  material 
for  that  along  with  her  other  work. 

"Her  talented,  artistic  younger  sister.  Mary 
Susie,  has  designed  the  costumes  for  the 
Pembroke  pageant  and  painted  the  scenery 
and  suge  settings.  The  two  work  together 
with  fine  results 

"Miss  Deloria  is  the  sister  of  a  young  derg^'- 
man  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Vine  V.  Deloria, 
of  Martin.  S  Dak.  Their  father  was  the 
Reverend  PhUlp  Deloria,  a  chief  who  re- 
nounced his  office  to  become  a  spiritual  leader 
for  his  people.  He  was  a  Yankton  chief.  His 
statue  now  stands  with  96  others — called 
The  Saints  of  the  Ages — in  the  marble  scieen 
back  uf  the  high  altar  In  the  National  Ca- 
thedral In  Washington,  where  Woodrow  Wil- 
son lies. 

"In  my  opinion.  South  Dakota  should  be 
proud  of  Miss  Deloria." 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

t  i    fvi  N;  V'  KY 

IN   THE  SENATE    O?    THE    UNTIED   STATES 


Tuesday.  December  30,  1941 


ADiJRESS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  F   GUFFEY.  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr  B.\RKLEY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able 
address  entitled  "Woodrow  Wilson's 
Vision,"  delivered  by  \he  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  GuffeyJ  on  the  28th 
of  December  over  the  red  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  the  eighty-fifth  annlver.'^ary  of  the 
birth  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  first  met  Wood- 
row  Wilson  when  he  spoke  to  the  Democratic 
Club  of  undergraduates  at  Princeton  shortly 
alter  I  entered  that  university. 

I  came  under  the  spell  of  his  fascinating 
personality  at  the  most  Impressionable  age  of 
a  young  man"s  life.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  my-  ideal  as  a  statesman  and  a  leader  of 
men.    It  is  with  reverence  that  I  pay  tribute 


to  his  memory  today.  I  <h:M  r.~-.  'nkr  time 
to  speak  of  the  qualities  ol  th:-  n.::.  ::;.;  np- 
ure  because  they  are  of  univir.-^.;:  k:.   wiedgp. 

The  profundity  of  his  mlr.d  t;.e  depth  of 
his  philosophy,  the  t)e.TUty  and  co^eiicy  cl  his 
written  stvle,  the  crystal  clarity  of  his  elo- 
quence, the  Inspiration  of  his  passionate 
sense  of  Ju-tlce,  the  solidity  of  h!.<  i-tatesman- 
shlp.  and  the  almost  uncanny  penetration  of 
his  vision,  which  pierced  the  ha?e  of  distance 
and  the  smoke  and  dust  of  controversy  und 
foresaw  the  future  are  known  now  to  all  the 
world 

He  lived  and  fought  and  labrreri  fcr  the 
elemental  principles  of  AmrDcariisn-. 

He  belle"ed  In  t'x^  c'em..cratlc  concept  t 
the  State  and  In  the  libt  rty  of  the  citizen. 

He  knew  that  governments  ticr.ve  their  Just 
power  from  the  con.'.er.t  rj  the  governed  and 
that  any  o'her  governnurt  se  a:;  impasltion 
and  a  usurpation. 

In  the  field  of  International  relatli  ns  he 
stood  for  pf  ace.  and  he  kit  u  that,  with  rulers 
of  good  will,  there  are  i.  cir'erer.ces  of  policy 
that  cannot  be  resclved  through  the  adjudi- 
cation of  reason  without  recourse  to  brute 
force. 

Had  cur  country  found  it  possible  to  live 
In  l.solation  and  had  his  pjlace  in  history 
rested  on  his  domestic  policies  alm.c.  he 
would  be  numbered  among  the  w.sp-^t  men 
who  ever  directed  the  destiny  of  a  people 

But  fate  and  willful  men.  bent  on  the 
domination  of  mankind  by  brute  force,  cast 
him  for  a  major  role  in  the  more  diimatitf 
field  of  mtfrnatlona!  affairs 

He  sought  to  preserve  for  us  the  blessings 
of  real  peace,  but  there  was  no  peace  that 
did  not  mean  abject  submission  to  brute 
force;  and  then,  with  sorrow  bu*  ui'h  a  ei;m 
determination,  he  unsheathed  tl^e  sv..  .rd 

But  he  went  to  battle  with  a  pa'-^x  n.Tte 
determination  that  the  men  wh:  pirishfd 
should  not  die  in  vain;  that  un  their  sacritices 
should  be  built  a  lasting  peace  of  Justice,  and 
through  their  deaths  should  come  an  organi- 
zation of  peace-loving  men  and  nations  that 
no  tyrant  would  dare  to  challenge. 

And  thus,  for  the  great  cause  of  peace, 
Woodrow  Wilson  gave  to  the  world  the  League 
of  Nations 

When  pleading  for  United  States  member-. 
ship  in  the  League,  Woodrow  Wilson  declared. 
In  St   Louis,  on  September  5,  1919: 

"All  the  nations  that  Germany  meant  to 
crush  and  r<'duce  to  the  status  of  tools  in  her 
own  hands  have  been  redeemed  by  this  war 
and  given  the  guaranty  of  the  strongest 
nations  of  the  world  that  nobody  shall  Invade 
their  liberty  again  If  you  ^o  not  want  to 
give  them  that  guarantee,  then  ycu  make  it 
certain  that  without  your  guaranty  the 
attempt  will  be  made  again,  and  if  another 
war  .starts  like  this  one,  are  you  going  to  keep 
out  of  it?  If  you  keep  out  cf  this  arrange- 
ment, that  ?ort  of  war  will  come  soon  " 

You  know  the  history  of  his  superhuman 
strug^^le  for  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
principles  of  Its  Covenant. 

He  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith  until,  worn  out  by  er.tmlcs  in  front  and 
snipers  In  the  rear,  he  ft  11  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  great  debate  was  over  The  United 
States  Senate  rejected  its  leader's  plan  for 
peace  and  refused  to  accept  Its  responsibili- 
ties in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  order 
and  freedom  of  mankind 

And  when,  with  cynicism,  our  Nation 
turned  away  from  the  graves  cf  cur  heroic 
dead  who  had  fought  the  first  great  battle 
for  the  preservation  of  democracy,  to  dedi- 
cate itself  for  a  decade  of  sordid  years  to  the 
flfsh  pots  of  gluttony  ard  greed  we  wrecked 
the  work  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  from  that 
hour  the  forces  of  criminal  conquest  prepared 
in  due  time  to  put  their  armies  on  the  march 
again. 

And  today  they  march 

They  march  with  a  savagery  and  brutality 
Without  panillel  Ir,  hL-:ory     They  march  liito 
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and  over  peaceful  and  uncflending  nation 
after  nation,  crushing  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  benf^ath  their  conquering  tanks,  raz- 
ing villages  and  tcwns.  slaughtering  women 
and  children,  with  the  avowed  and  boastful 
purpose  of  exfermm  .ting  democracy  every- 
where ar:d  redui  ing  fr  ^men  to  the  status  of 
the  slave 

Look  across  he  oceans  and  see  the  fruit  of 
the  d''feat  of  Wilson's  purpose; 

Yi  u  stH"  decent  little  nations,  beloved  of 
thei"-  people  under  the  iron  heel  of  a  mad- 
man; you  see  the  illages  of  peaceful  peasants 
In  rums;  you  see  the  smoke  of  conflagrations 
that  have  wiped  out  the  homes  of  millions; 
you  see  the  mangled  bodies  of  women  old 
men,  and  children  In  the  wreckage;  you  see 
ail  the  rules  c  f  decent  warf.^re  brushed  aside 
with  hyena  laughter;  you  see  treaties  treated 
as  scrapa  of  paper:  and,  above  the  din  ycu 
hear  the  hysteric  voice  of  bestiality  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  the  freedom  that  our  fathers 
van  for  us,  after  Europe  has  been  put  In 
chains 

Look  across  the  seas — there,  like  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night,  looms  the 
Vindication  of  Wcodrow  Wilson 

He  gave  his  life  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
prevent  this  horror  which  he  foresa*  and 
Bought  to  make  impossible  for  the  future 

And  why  did  he  fail? 

He  failed  because  the  American  people 
Were  deceived  by  propaganda  of  misrepre- 
sentation as  unscrupulous  and  covetous  as 
that  of  Goebbels 

And  he  failed  because  some  men.  In  pur- 
suit of  ofBce  only  and  to  satisfy  a  paittsan 
malice,  were  ready  again  to  gamble  on  the 
crncifixion  of  manklni 

I  do  not  indict  a  party,  for  partisans  can 
be  Imposed  upon  by  unworthy  leaders,  but 
such  leaders  pursued  Woodrcw  Wilson  with  a 
rr.alice  be 'ore  which  histo-y  -.•ill  stand  ap- 
palled 

I  indict  the  few  leaders  who  were  the  cema- 
gogues  of  reaction 

I  could  name  them  but  you  know  them 
only  too  well 

And  so  It  comes  to  pass,  long  after  n*?  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  that  Wocdrcw  Wilson  appears  again 
before  the  American  people  pointinE  ic  the 
lessons  of  the  past  and  appealing  ^ for  the 
future 

I!  he  were  here  to  speak  to  us  today  he 
would  tell  us  again  that  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy are  worth  fighting  for;  that  in  an 
cpen  fight  against  democracy  and  totalitar- 
ianism and  tyranny,  between  liberty  and 
Slavery,  between  law  and  anarchy,  between 
humanity  and  brutality,  between  Justice  and 
crime,  between  Christianity  and  paganism, 
there  never  ccuid  be  and  there  neverVil)  be 
but   one  choice — democracy 

He  would  warn  us  that  however  proper  may 
bt  the  contests  of  political  parties  on  do- 
mestic issues,  that  politics,  with  patriots, 
stops  at  the  waters  edge-  that  whenever  any 
foreign  pc.er  or  triumphant  tyrant  declares 
open  war  on  the  American  way  of  life  with 
the  open  threat  to  wipe  it  cut." partisans  be- 
come patriots  and  Americans  rally  around 
their  chosen  leader  in  the  White  House 

When  apolcgu^ts  for  the  combined  forces  of 
tyranny  seeking  to  persuade  us.  as  other  na- 
t:on^  were  persuaded  to  their  ruin,  that  we 
can  remain  prosperous  and  free  while  the 
world  Is  en.-lnved.  let  Wilson  speak,  as  he 
spoke  in  the  presentation  of  his  peace  oro- 
posal:  ^ 

"What  we  demand  is  that  the  world  be 
made  fit  and  safe  to  live  In;  and  particularly 
that  It  be  macJc  safe  for  every  peace-loving 
nation  which,  like  our  own.  wishes  to  live 
Its  own  life  determine  Its  own  Institutions 
be  assured  of  Justice  and  fair  dealing  by  the 
other  pe<;~,ples  of  the  world  against  force  and 
■elfish  aggression  " 

Yes;  and  let  him  speak  again,  as  he  s^oke 
OD  'he  verge  of  war: 

"Neutrality  is  no  longer  feasible  or  desir- 
able where  the  peace  of  the  world  is  involved 


and  tli£  freedom  of  its  peoples,  and  the  men- 
ace to  that  peace  lie?  in  the  ex;.=tence  of 
autocratic  governmrnts  backed  by  oreanized 
force  which  is  controlled  wholly  by  their 
will,   not  by   the  will  of  the  people  " 

So  spoke  Woodrcw  Wilson  more  than  20 
years  ago;  so,  from  the  tomb  in  language 
that  be  tim.eless.  he  speaks  to  the  American 
people  once  again 

Again  the  world  has  been  led  tc  the  slaugh- 
ter by  tyrants  unresponsibh^  to  the  will"  of 
the  people  by  tjTants  and  mad  men  incom- 
parably more  savage  than  tho.^e  we  faced  20 
years  ago,  and  using  only  the  argument  of 
the  abysmal   brute 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
staiemert  made  by  Prime  Mini.-=ter  Churchill 
bef.jie  a  Joint  session  of  the  United  States 
Co.-^.gress  within  th(   last  48  hcur~: 

"If  we  had  kept  together  after  the  last 
war,  if  we  had  taken  common  measures  lor 
our  safety,  this  renewal  of  the  curse  need 
never  have  fallen  upon  U5  Do  we  not  owe 
It  to  ourselves,  to  our  cliiklren.  tc  tormented 
mankind  to  make  sure  that  these  catas- 
trophes do  not  engulf  us  for  the  third  time?" 

Had  Woodrow  Wilson's  aspirations  not  been 
rejected  by  his  people  in  the  most  solemn 
hour  in  history.  hi;maiiity  wculd  have  been 
spared    thi.'^   second    crucifixion 

That  terrible  fact  ha.>  been  written  in  blood 
within  tne  last  2  years  on  the  soil  of  once 
free  and  happy  nations 

On  this  day,  ar.o  Im  this  year  of  the  world's 
tribulation  we  do  well  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory,  the  wo^k  ana  words  and  ideals  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  for  "the  spirit  of  liberty, 
like  the  words  of  the  holy  man,  does  not 
perish  with  the  prophet,  but  survives  him." 


Thanksgiving  Address  by  President  Paul 
F.  Douglass,  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, in  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF    OHIO 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  December  4.  1941 


^  Mr.  JONES,  Mi,  Speaker  urider  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfcopd.  I  m- 
cl.ide  the  following  address;  by  Pre,'=idpnt 
Pau'  F.  Douglass,  of  the  American  Uni- 
ve-sity: 

"First  the  blade,  then  the  er.r,  then  t!ie  lull 
gram  in  the  ear  ' 

When  ycu  stop  to  think  of  it.  there  is  very 
little  m  this  world  to  be  thankful  for  at  all 
Become  realistic  In  this  world  as  it  is,  and  you 
will  admit  that  gratitude   in    this  uri:jra;eful 
world  is  Just  nn  anachronism 

Can  we  be  grateful  that  here  in  this  citadel 
of  democr-icy  that  the  national  debt  presses 
upward  toward  a  hundred  billion.-  cf  dollars 
and  sends  the  public  mcrtga?e  at^air.st  our 
private  property  up  and  up  like  a  creeping 
paralysis  in  cur  economic  life? 

Can  we  be  grateful  that  we  unite  with  an 
insane  world  reciprocally  bent  on  the  collec- 
tive annihilation  of  the  human  species  in  a 
universal  homicide? 

Can  we  be  grateful  that  our  economic  pro- 
gram, like  the  economic  programs  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  are  designed  to  disinherit  man 
from  his  right  to  life  well  amid  the  bounty 
which  God  has  given  us;) 

Can  we  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  cur  age 
and  our  leadership  has  become  invertebrate 


afraid  to  face  problems  honestly  and  deal 
with  them  in  terms  of  sacrifice  and  duty? 

Can  we  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  we 
affirm  the  Imperialism  of  the  four  freedoms 
everywhere  wlihout  accepting  the  correspond- 
ing duties? 

Can  we  be  grateful  for  our  democracy  in  a 
nation  of  •'little  Hitlers"  and  "big  John 
Lewises"? 

Can  we  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  we  do 
all  our  talking  abcut  the  negative  concept 
of  freedom  and  neglect  even  to  mention  the 
positive  concept  of  sacrificial  responsibility? 

Can  we  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  our 
belief  in  medicine  men  and  wizards  has  stul- 
tified our  thinking  and  made  us  children 
again  In  our  naive  faith  In  political  Houdlnis? 

Can  we  be  grateful  that  we  have  lost  his- 
torical perspective  and  live  and  deal  for  the 
hour? 

Can  we  be  fateful  on  this  day  of  family 
feast  that  deith  stands  threatening  at  the 
threshold  of  eVery  home? 

When  you  stop  to  think  of  it.  there  is  very 
httle  in  this  World  to  be  thankful  for.  Be- 
come realistic  about  It  and  you  will  admit 
that  gratitude  in  this  ungrateful  world  Is  an 
anachronism 

It  is  true  that  our  shores  are  still  a  refuge 
for  the  conscietice-persecuted  peoples  of  earth 
The  Statue  <jf  Liberty  still  proclaims  the 
words  of  Emraa  Lazarus: 

"Give  me  youf  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  be  free; 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  Rhore. 
Send    these,    the    homeless,    tempest-tost 
to  me 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door!" 

Thankful  people  mcvi  beneath  her  up- 
raised arm  antf  gasp  with  relief  In  the  free- 
dom of  this  continent— in  this  new  world  In 
which  this  mprnlng  there  Is  so  little  for 
which  to  be  tttankful 

Look    arounc    you    as    a    realist    and    Mgh. 

Most  of  us  toctey  are  disillusioned  with  life 

Whether  we  acttnlt  It  or  conceal  It  with  fran- 
tic efforts  to  give  meaning  to  life  We  ftel 
much  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  did 
when  she  sat  l|eside  the  headstone,  wishing  it 
were  carved  fdr  her  "Enough  "  she  says  of 
living.  "Were  Tired,  my  heart  and  I  •  •  • 
How  tired  we  feel,  my  heart  and  I  "' 

Well,  Euripides  is  always  a  good  companion 
for  the  pesslnilst.  But  if  you  read  Robert 
Browning's  noie.  ycu  begin  to  wonder  if  your 
pessimism  is  j|istlfied  by  the  facts: 

"Because  EurijJldes  shrank  not  to  teach, 
If  gods  be  staong  and  wicked,  man,  though 

weak. 
May  prove  the|r  match  by  willing  to  be  good." 

There  ycu  Ijave  It— man,  with  moral  vi- 
sion, ccunterafiting  destiny,  controlling  the 
evil  and  amora!  courses  Oi.  events  How  fine 
this  hope  of  moral  man  becoming  master  of 
an  immoral  society!  But  the  Harvard  Pump 
this  month  see*  this  morality  for  old  men  and 
reminds  us:     I 

"King  David  ind  King  Solomon 

Led  merry,  merry  lives. 
With  many,  many  lady  friends 

And    manj.    many    wives 
But    when    qld    age   crept   over    them— 

With  manj',  many  qualms- 
King  Solomofti  wrote  the  Proverbs 

And  King  I>avid  wrote  the  Psalms." 

Of  course  wa  of  the  academic  community 
can  always  pride  ourselves  on  cur  gratitude 
for  that  pure  ftiethod  of  the  pursuit  of  ob- 
jective truth— science  We  can  be  grateful 
until  we  becomf  realists.    Let  me  illustrate: 

A  strange  creature  dropped  out  of  the  air 
at  Chicago  flyug  field  the  other  dav  That 
human  being,  tf  you  could  have  discovered  a 
human  core  wrapped  in  that  mass  of  scien- 
tific apparatus  which  landed,  has  completed 
a  record  paracliute  Jump  He  had  left  the 
plane  up  in  tbe  stratosphere  5  or  6  miles 
above  the  earth  A  mysterious  force  called 
gravity   had   pulled   him   down    toward   thla 
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strange,  sad  planet  Two  thousand  fcrt 
above  the  earth  he  had  pulled  a  np  cord  find 
presented  to  scientists  as  a  research  man  a 
mass  of  data  I  fpoke  of  the  human  cere  be- 
cause this  man  at  the  center  was  wrrpped  In 
the  marvels  of  -contemporary  ingenuity  Be- 
neath the  parachute  from  that  far-distant 
stratosphere  there  came  to  earth  a  human 
being  wrapped  in  (1)  a  recording  pneumo- 
graph to  tell  how  often  and  hew  deep  that 
human   being  had  breathed  during  the  fall; 

(2)  a  special  radio  broadcasting  set  that  sent 
a  record  cf  that  human  being  s  heartbeats  to 
a   receiving  set  on    the  Chicagc  flying   field: 

(3)  a  barograph  which  traced  the  story  of 
that  human  being's  drop  i:,  terms  of  altitu.ies 
tiaversed:  (4)  an  altlr.i'.ter  strapped  to  that 
1-uman  beings  wrist  to  tell  when  tc  pull  the 
rip  cord:  (5)  an  automatically  started  step 
watch  to  time  that  human  beings  fall.  16)  a 
motor-driven  motion  picture  camera  showing 
the  number  and  direction  of  spins  and  tum- 
bles, as  it  alter-ia-ely  photographed  clouds 
and  earth;  and  (7)  a  small  voice  radio  set 
within  the  helmet 

You  think  we  may  be  thankful  for  sci- 
ence—and  truly  here  Is  something  to  be 
thankful  for — a  human  being  dropped  from 
Heaven  to  tell  us  how  tc  get  away  from  enemy 
fighters;  to  know  how  much  punishment  a 
human  tielng  In  mid-universe  can  stand  and 
still  be  conscif  us:  a  human  being  as  a  guinea 
pig  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  air 
tnctlcs  may  be  revu^ed  and  thus  made  more 
deadly  How  thankful  we  may  be  because  we 
are  learning  hew  to  make  use  of  the  strato- 
sphere to  save  their  own  lives  and  make  us 
more  effective  In  taking  the  lives  of  others. 
To  this  compel!' ion  for  maximum  efficiency 
In  homicide   we  dedicate  our  science 

Then,  tco,  we  may  be  thankful  for  foreign 
missionaries,  ycu  say  I  take  a  good  deal  cf 
satisfaction  in  thinking  that  Fred  Mangert, 
M  D  ,  medical  missionary,  is  serving  China. 
A  quarter  million  Chinese  are  at  work  build- 
ing the  'lew  Burma  Road.  China's  only  open 
road  tc  the  outside  world  New  that  life  line 
Is  being  attacked,  net  only  by  Japanese  but  by 
the  tiny  mosquiU-  as  well  China  is  fighting 
malaria  as  well  as  Japan  China  fights  the 
short-flight  Chinese  mosqu'to  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  American-financed  Christian 
missionary,  with  American  pcLsons.  Ameri- 
can spray  guns.  50  000.000  tablets  of  drugs, 
the  gift  of  Christian  Americans  We  are 
grateful  for  our  opportunity  to  serve  and  give 
and  save,  you  say  But  if  you  are  realistic, 
ycu  must  knew  that  we  kill  mosqultos  so 
that  more  Chine<^  may  live  to  kill  more 
Japanese  And  then  effectiveness  In  mass 
homicide  is  the  end  of  our  gratitude.  And 
this  is  the  product  of  cur  human  achieve- 
ment. Yet  for  some  uncanny  reason  Thanks- 
giving, the  annually  recurring  memory  of 
another  day  when  the  loft  memory  of  our- 
selves breathed  the  free  air  of  these  shores, 
rides  again  to  haunt  us.  And  we  are  power- 
less to  stay  its  approach. 

How  naive  those  words  cf  Browning: 

"If  gods  be  strong  find   wicked,  man.  though 
weak. 
May  prove  their  match  by  willing  to  be  good. 
Where  are  thej^e  moral,  vertebrate  men?" 

Can  we  be  grateful  this  morning  that  de- 
mocracy Is  being  defended  by  the  Soviets — 
that  all-out  aid  tc  save  democracy  is  being 
given  to  Russia  when  we  knew  that  this 
morning  there  hangs  In  the  cathedral  of 
Moscow,  the  No  1  cntl-Gcd  museum,  a  car- 
toon of  Jesus  Christ,  cressed  In  a  frock  coat, 
top  hat.  striped  trousets.  shiny  shoes,  yellow 
walking  stick  with  a  poir  of  yellow  gloves, 
American  flag  In  his  right  hand  and  a  Uulcn 
Jack  In  his  left,  explaining  in  disgust:  "I 
have  been  exposed.  1  premised  the  people 
paradise  after  death,  but  Lenin  has  promised 
them  paradise  on  earth  " 

Can  we  rejoice  thi'  morning  that  our  ways 
Of  life  are  being  dffr;,d(d  by  tur  Allits  when 
we  know  that  thi  St  '.I'.ti  drr.w  no  di£tir:ction 


between  human  and  mate-ial  substance; 
when  Bucharin,  In  his  A  B  C  of  Comniunlsm. 
says  that  the  human  body  is  equivalent  to 
substance  which  will  make  7  cakes  of  soap,  a 
medlum-slzcd  iron  nail,  phcsphorus  to  dip 
2,000  matches,  sulfur  enough  to  rid  oneself 
of  his  fleas,  1  95  rubles  In  value?  Can  we  re- 
joice when  human  perscnallty  is  so  little 
prized  that  millions  of  young  men  are  slain 
to  bring  victory  which  all  know  no  one  can 
win? 

Can  we  be  grateful  as  we  shall  htar  in 
many  a  Pollyanna  sermon  this  morning  for 
the  salvation  of  our  own  skins  on  thl»  fortu- 
nate continent?  Can  we  have  the  brazenness 
to  count  our  blessings,  which  have  been  salted 
with  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow  men? 

If  you  think  cf  this  thtuehtless  world  this 
morning,  you  will  be  troubled  this  Thanks- 
gl%inp    A    D     1941 

And  yet — 

And  yet  in  this  bankrupt,  bloody,  spineless 
world,  the  harvest  moon  still  rises  ovor  the 
autumn  hill  to  mock  us;  the  pumpkin  turns 
yellow  upon  the  vine;  and  the  apple  red  upon 
the  tree  The  spire  of  Metropolitan  Church 
still  reaches,  resplendent  in  the  darknes.-.  to- 
ward the  same  stratosphere  from  whlcn  that 
apparatus-wrapped  human  core  descended  to 
the  Chicago  airport.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
verse  of  autumn  still  stirs  cur  harvest  blocd 

We  human  beings  learn,  despite  our  mis- 
givings, despite  our  blindness,  that  we  livein 
a  world  which  g'>es  on  about  its  business. 
Despite  our  lollies  Gods  hand  is  steady  on 
the  mechanism  of  His  universe 

W'e  read  in  cur  text : 

"The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself,  first 
the  blade;  then  the  ear;  then  the  full  grain 
in  the  eai  '  Of  course,  the  boier  inay  dig 
his  wa\  into  the  kernel  The  blight  n  ay 
attack  the  stalks  But  the.-e  stands  the  field 
of  grain,  reared  upt-n  the  soil,  lifted  upward 
to  maturity  by  the  power  which  man  or  insect 
is   powerless  to  halt 

"The  earth  beareth  fruit  of  herself,  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear.  then  the  fu.l  eraln 
In  the  ear  S:t  down  with  your  St  Mark 
Read  this  parable  which  is  the  only  parable 
unique  tc  Mark  S'lcidenA  we  in  this  world 
of  fatalism — we  v. h-,  ha\e  lost  our  sense 
of  continuity— see  Thank-Kivmg  recurring — 
coming  back— thoupli  we  do  not  welcome  it. 
though  we  untrrateful  hum.ans  do  nut  want 
it.  though  we  caucused  souls  do  not  believe 
In  it. 

A  woman  In  a  great  stnrrn  at  st  a  asked 
the  captain,  "Sir.  is  the  ship  ccing  to  be 
saved?"  The  captain  replied  "Mariam  we 
must  trust  in  G.  d  '  'Oh,"  cried  the  vi  rr.hn, 
"Is  it  as  bad  as  :hhf' 

Thanksgiving  acaln.  A  D  1941— .',i.d  we 
turn  to  our  St  Mark  and  reari  "We  p-e  n^t 
alone  In  this  world  '  Here  is  the  H-^^urB^.ce 
that  something  can  blossom  on  this  barren 
human  nature  of  ours  It  is  not  barren  at  all. 
We  merely  have  not  cultivated  it  Here  is 
the  assurance  to  the  human  soul — here  is  the 
testimony  of  what  God  expects  of  us 

Here,  then,  this  morning  there  echoes 
within  us  something  deeper  than  reason — 
something  which  belongs  to  the  God-given 
nature  of  man  We  know  that  the  world 
as  it  should  be  though  it  Is  going  to  become 
the  world  as  it  Is  We  do  not  sing  with  the 
chorus  to  Prometheus  I 

"Blind  hopes  I   made  to  dwell  with   men." 

At  thi5  Thanksgiving  the  gift  of  hope  Is 
ours — the  hope  which  was  our  Lord's  upon 
His  Cross — which  is  ours  this  morning — that 
earth  .-hall  yet  be  heaven.  For  this  gift  of 
hope  Implanted  In  history  by  the  Cross  of 
Christ  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  the  image 
of  the  God  who  created  us  -ve  give  cur  deep- 
est thanks. 

Come,  let  us  be  realistic — and  we  knew 
that  this  Thanksgiving  brings  us  to  grps 
with  the  basic  Issues  of  human  destiny  Wc 
know  that,  reduced  to  fundamenals.  we  are 
thankful  only  for  this  gift  of  hope— that 
earth  shall  one  day  become  heaven.     We  know 
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that  we  can  be  thankful  far  this  hope  and 
that  It  has  been  already  demonstrated  in  his- 
tory to  have  its  effective  method 

There  stands  before  us  this  morning  the 
Cross — this  Cress — the  symbol  cf  our  redemp- 
tion; the  burden  which  we  must  take  upon 
ourselves  for  the  redemption  cf  earth  and 
carry  uphill  alone,  as  He  did  before  us. 

Thanksgiving  A  D  1941.  stripped  of  all 
seniimenullty.  confronts  us  With  a  task;  pre- 
sents us  with  a  responsibility;  encumbers 
our  proud,  free  shoulders  with  a  cress,  and  we 
must  bear  that  cross  alone — uphill  In  our 
natures  there  lies  the  soil  on  which  this  new 
world  may  grow;  within  us  lies  the  hope: 

"First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
full  grain  in  the  ear" 


I 
A  United  Nation 


EXTENSION   OF    REM.A.RKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    K  ^NKAS 

IN    THE  SENATE   CF   TP.E   UNITED  STATES 

I 

Tur^dap,  Dccc?rihcr  30,  1941 


ADDRESS    OF    HON     ARTHUR    CAPPER.    OP 
KANSAS 


Mr.    CAPPER       Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimou-  ((^n.^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dre.<is  entitled  "A  United  Nat'.on"  deliv- 
eied  by  me  December  29.  1941.  over  the 
national  radio  forum  arranged  by  the 
Washm,7tnn  Evening  Star  and  earned  by 
the  biue  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
en .<:ting  Co 

There  beinE  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  bt-  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  .'oUows: 

Friencis  rf  the  radio  audience,  we  have 
pa.s.-ed  th.-rueh  a  m^  st  historic  week  here 
in  the  N, 'iins  Capital  For  the  f5r.n  tim.e 
the  Un:t-<d  States  welcrmed  a  British  war- 
time Prime  Mi'ii.'-ter  Thirty-thrre  nations 
partlclpat^-d  in  the  stratepy  crnferences  et 
the  White  Housf  the  past  week  and  pledged 
their  be^T  efforts  on  the  side  of  freedom 
and  democracy  under  the  leadership  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Prime  M-nister  Church- 
ill. Our  ccui, try— your  c<  untry  and  nilne— 
Is  now  the  heart  of  a  world  strategy  to  win 
a  world  war  Washlngtcn  can  r.cw  t>e  re- 
garded as  the  fxjlitical  apltal  cf  tht  Eneiish- 
speaking  peopl->:  and  the  i,<r\€  cei.ter  of  the 
allied  war  effort 

I  wish  ycu  all  could  have  been  with  us  In 
the  S(  nate  Chamber  when  Mr  Churchill  ad- 
dressed the  two  Houses  I  hapj  en  tc  be  cne 
of  the  lew  wh^i.v  record  cf  s«r\ice  goes  back 
to  the  last  war  We  old-timers  ha'/e  ii'^tened 
to  many  notable  addresses  m  the  Sen.'-te 
Chamber,  but  I  thinli  I  speak  !c:  ell  my 
colleagues  when  1  say  that  never  have  we 
heard  a  speech  which  lor  elcquenre  and  sheer 
fighting  spirit  quite  equalrd  the  ne  delivered 
last  Friday  The  Prime  Minl^er  spoke  im- 
pressively of  the  colossal  task  lacing  the 
democracies  in  this  war.  He  prec.icted  still 
greater  hardships  and  trials  tc  ccme  But 
he  voiced  bis  "fait!,  sure  and  ii.vklate."  in 
the  final  victory  ana  m  the  f'jfare  peace 
which  Britain  and  America  w;;;  cne  day 
establish  and  perpetuate.  It  w.;s  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  wit  and  humor  in  a  war 
spe.'Ch.  and  it  was  cleverly  cc-'ie  The  pec  pie 
of  the  United  States  through  their  repre- 
sentatives   in    Congress    acclaimed    Winston 
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an   m- 
tru-'ed 


Cl-iurchill   tnat  dnv  as  a  great  man. 
spired    leader,    and    a    beloved    and 
cnmrafie  at   arms. 

This  histcric  .'tratfsy  cciifercnce  in  the  N.-.- 
tional  Capital  undoubtedly  will  be  effecive 
and  far  reaching  and  mo-t  ■^ati.'^rartory.  Unity 
ar.d  brc.'d  ftiatct^'v  Is  being  achieved  with 
n;iarveloi;«  rapidity 

We  were  attacked  withi.ut  warning  by 
tre.icherous  fcK?>  Every  Important  influence 
at  WashiL'-jton,  re-'ardk'S?  of  political  con.sid- 
cration.  i-  now  biickint;  our  Commander  In 
Chief  m  the  >upreme  objective  of  an  all-cut 
deft  at  Gf  the  Axis  Powers  and  Japan 

I  am  el. id  to  assure  you  at  this  time  of  ex- 
treme pt-rll  that  css^nriiil  unity,  military  as 
well  as  ecoi.o.r.ic.  i.'-  bem-o;  ai  hicved:  that  there 
Is  common  deternunaticn  in  Washington  to 
ftitht  s.de  by  side  with  our  allies  until  all 
Direat.s  to  freedom  have  been  eliminated 

Plenty  of  trouble  is  ahead,  no  doubt,  but  I 
see  graalyin^  evideuce  in  the  ia-t  week  here 
In  Washington  cf  closer  cocperation  between 
Government  and  industry,  between  Govirn- 
nieiit  and  labor- stronger  than  I  have  ever 
known  btfore  There's  a  new  unified  spirit^ 
not  flag  waving  particularly— but  a  determi- 
nation by  all  classes  of  citizens  to  stand  by 
the  Government  c-nd  see  it  through.  I  find 
out  m  my  heme  State  the  same  feeling  is 
rapidly  grownig  m  Kan^-a*.  The  farmers  are 
star.din^'  Ijyally  by  the  President  m  the 
mightiest  struggle  our  country  has  ever 
known,  I  believe  this  wholehearted  support 
exists  in  every  State  in  the  Union, 

We  begin  to  realize  that  our  war  effort  to- 
day dwarr's  all  previous  milit.iry  planning.  It 
l.s.  in  fact,  a  wrjrld  war— the  first  tune  in  all 
history  a  world  war  I  believe  we  all  are  new 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  coordinated 
allied  war  effort 

The  bulk  of  loyal  Americans  fully  realize 
there  must  be  complete  confidence  in  the 
mrn  now  entrusted  with  working  out  the  co- 
ordinated strategy  necessary  to  win  the  war. 
We  are  forced  into  this  great  struggle  for 
the  reestabllshmcnt  of  Justice  whether  we 
want  to  be  or  not.  There  is  no  longer  any 
Withdrawing  for  any  one  of  us.  We  enter  the 
war  with  complete  unity  and  with  full  con- 
fidence in  ultimate  victory.  We  must  see 
this  thing  through.  We  rinust  stay  on  the 
lob  until  victory  and  final  peace  are  won. 
It's  time  to  fight  with  everything  we  have. 
I  say  the  traditicnal  American  spirit,  united 
and   strong,   will   win   this   war. 

It  was  not  until  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  the  country  waked  up  and  became 
fully  aware  of  our  peril  We  we're  attacked  at 
a  moment  when  cur  Government  was  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort  to  secure  peace  in  the 
Pacific  The  United  States  will  answer  that 
traitorous  attack  in  a  way  that  the  Japanese 
will  understand 

It's  ihe  same  story  wherever  in  the  world 
this  war  Is  being  fought  by  the  Allies:  Not 
enough  airplanes,  not  enough  tanks,  net 
enough  ships,  not  enough  antiaircraft 
guns— a  terrible  handicap  for  American  fight- 
ers. America  is  producing  at  least  five  times 
as  many  military  aircraft  as  Japan  is  pro- 
ducing: yet  Japan  Is  dominating  the  air  over 
the  Philippines  because  American  aircraft 
has  been  scattered  over  much  of  the  world 
I  can  assure  you  that  problem  will  be  met 
Just   a<;  quick  as   it   is  humanly  possible. 

There  may  be  serious  military  reverses 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  conquering  spirit 
of  American  unity  and  American  ccuraee  will 
overcome  our  enemies. 

We  have  the  best  and  most  efficient  pcv- 
ernment  in  the  world,  but  anvthing  is  pos- 
sible In  this  era  of  disagreeable  surprises 
Dunn'-  the  year  ahead  there  will  be  lc«ses 
and  sorrows  hard  to  bear,  but  also  there  will 
be  that  stalwart  qualitv  of  hei  oism  which  God 
gives  to  a  froe  po::ple. 

«J^'!.,  ^^''^  having  staggerin-  Government 
spendirig,  but  I  think  progress  is  being  made 
in  holding  these  ei^ormcus  expenditures  down 
to  a  reasonably  sound  baiis. 


Let  me  say,  i;iciden-a:iv    that  while  we  are 
t".  ;'n,j   our    j>  ople    to    sunpcrt    the    Govern- 
ment's  war    program,    I    Th;:.k    it    is    cf    the 
highest  importance  that  we  who  are  appro- 
priating   the     no'.ey.    and    the    Government 
officiais  who  are  charged  with   the  responsi- 
bility of  spending  it.  shf:u!d   do  cur  best   to 
1  j.vf  every  dollar  spent  wisely  and  honestly. 
It   is    no   time    for    lavish,    careless,    wasteful 
spending    of    the    people's    dollars,    especially 
nondpfcnse    expenditures    not    now    urgently 
i^eeded      The  pec  pic  are  urged  to  save,  sacri- 
fice, do  without     It  IS  highTy  necessary     And 
they  will  do  it.    They  can't  clo  otherwise     Be- 
sides  patriotically   thoy  reaily  want  to  help. 
But    the  Government   Itself  must    set    an   ex- 
an.ple    in    its   own   spending    program.     I  am 
glad   to  say   that    in   the   Senate   we   have   a 
-•-p^cial    committi^e    known    as    the    Truman 
committee   and  another  known  as   the  Byrd 
--.mmittee.    bc-h    cf    which    are    doing    gocd 
work  in  digging  up  the  facts  as  to  spending 
by  various  Gc  crnmei.t  agencies.    For  my  own 
part.  I  shall  continue  to  protest  with  all  my 
might  against  "pork  barrel"  hold-ups  and  big 
fortunes  piled   up   by  war   profiteers.     These 
are  desperate  days  in  America.     It  Is  a  time 
when  we  must  economize  on  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.     Every  dollar  of 
the  public  tax  money  mu.-t  do  the  work  of  a 
dollar 

Though  the  world  is  terriblv  disturbed  and 
the  luture  looks  dark.  I  still  have  the  utmost 
faith  m  America  and  our  Government.  The 
American  people  still  believe  in  the  Golden 
Rule  and  want  to  do  the  right  thing  by  their 
fellow  men  The  same  spirit  which  pioneered 
and  built  America  is  still  here.  It  will  solve 
the  problems  of  today  as  it  solved  tbem 
years  ago. 

We  are  enga.ted  now  in  a  two-ocean  war 
a  three-continent  war.  a  real  world  war. 

It  IS  an  all-out  war     It  is  an  all-American 

war      This  means  everyone  of  us  is  in  it in 

it  with  everyth;i-g  we  have 

This  war.  althoueh  anticipated  by  many 
of  us.  nevertheless  broke  upon  us  with  star- 
tling suddenness  the  Sunday  mcrning  when 
the  Japanese  struck  their  sjrprir^e  blow  at 
Pearl    Harbor. 

We  know  new  that  our  armed  forces  were 
caught  off  guard.  It  is  plain  that  we  never 
had  enough  trained  troops  and  material  In 
the  Philippines  to  cope  with  a  major  assault 
by  Japan,  but  regardless  of  the  outcome  this 
is  not  ^  time  for  recriminations,  I  feel— and 
the  Nation  feeL^that  this  must  not  happen 
again;  that  it  will  not  happer  again. 

The  fact  is  there  has  been  nothing  Im- 
pres.^ivp  about  Japan's  fightir,g  ability.  But 
she  get  the  start  and  was  able  to  put  more 
men.  more  ships,  more  tire  power  at  the 
places  where  the  fighting  occurs  Japan  was 
ready.  We  were  not  The  cutcome  is  de- 
pendent upon  United  States  ard  British  speed 
m  sending  reinforcements.  That  is  coming 
thioutzh  h:  a  fine  way.  The  new  Navy  leader- 
ship IS  noted  for  its  fighting  attitude  So 
I  say.  don't  worry,  our  Navy  will  come  throtigh 
all  right 

There  had  been  serious  disagreement 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  over 
our  foreign  policy.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  with  every  legitimate  means  in  mv 
power  United  Statt-s  intervention  in  this  war 

Tliank  God  those  disagreem.ents.  that  divi- 
sion of  opinion,  came  to  a  sudden  and  cm- 
plete  end  on  the  afternoon  cf  December  7 

Withm  an  hour  after  the  Pearl  Harbor 
di.sa.>ter  was  broadcast  over  the  United  States 
we  were  a  united  people 

When   the   United   States  it  attacked  there 
Is   only    one   course   open    to    all    Americans 
Any  other  is  smiply  unthinkab:e. 

National  unity  arrived  by  ai;-  that  Sunday 
afternoon.  ^ 

National  unity  will  continue  until  victory 
Is  won.  until  our  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Truq^we  face  a  hard  war;  perhaps  a  harder 
peace. 


It  prcb3bly  will  be  a  long  war;  no  one  can 
predict  thie  future  m  this  rapidly  changing 
w.nrld 

It  Will  take  a  united  United  States,  a  people 
ready,  wiil^ng,  and  able  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices,  to  win  thiis  war. 

And  we  will  make  those  sacrifices.  We  will 
maintain  that  national  unity.  And  we  will 
win  this  wi|a'-. 

Don't  fejrget  that  all-out  war  means  that 
the  individual  must  give  up  his  individuality, 
his  Individual  hopes  and  aspirations,  his  in- 
dividual tianner  of  thinking  and  way  cf 
life — give  It  up  for  the  common  welfare,  for 
the  national  defense. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  individual 
In  many  ^ays  ceases  to  function  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

All-out  ivar  means  more  Government  con- 
trol (not  Just  regulation  but  actual  control) 
of  business,  industry,  finance,  transportation 
and  communication,  agriculture.  It  means 
Governmeiit  control  of  labor  to  a  greater 
extent  ihm  many  of  us  have  yet  realized, 
Government  control  of  the  many  actions  of 
the  Individual. 

This  me^ns  that  farmers  are  called  upon 
to  produce  foodstuffs  and  fibers  for  the  needs 
of  our  Arnjy  and  Navy  and  air  forces,  for  the 
needs  of  cUr  civilian  population,  for  the  needs 
of  our  Allies— at  home  and  in  the  field. 

Our  mines,  our  factories,  our  transporta- 
tion systems,  our  entire  production  and  dis- 
tribution $ystem,  all  these  are  being  subor- 
dinated, coordinated,  and  used  for  the  one 
purpose,   wtinning  the   war. 

Productitn  for  profit,  for  the  time  being, 
must  and  ♦ill  be  secondary  to  production  for 
use.  This  is  necessary;  it  is  Inevitable.  I  ac- 
cept it  as  sruch  and  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise, undef  conditions  as  they  are.  I  do  not 
beheve  it  fould  be  possible,  all  things  con- 
sidered, tot  us  to  win  a  complete  and  final 
victory  in  this  great  enterprise  upon  which 
we  are  embarked,  under  any  other  kind  of  a 
war  program 

It  is  my  prayer,  and  will  be  my  supreme 
effort,  that  our  affairs  are  so  conducted  that 
when  this  War  Is  over  we  may  return  as  far 
as  is  humanly  posoible  to  our  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  our  American  way 
of  life.  •' 

But  for  today,  for  the  duration  of  this 
emergency.  I  realize  fully  that  I  must  sacri- 
fice, that  aD  of  us  must  sacrifice,  whatever  is 
necessary   to  win   this  war. 

Where  w«  are  going  before  we  get  through 
I  do  not  know.  All  the  things  we  may  be 
called  upoq  to  do  before  we  win  victory  I 
do  not  knoK  What  our  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policies  and  programs  may  be  before  we 
win  through.  I  do  not  know. 

What  I  do  leel  is  that  wherever  we  are 
going,  whatever  we  may  have  to  do  what- 
ever foreign,  policies  and  domestic  policies  we 
rnay  have  te  follow  to  win  the  war,  all  the-^e 
things  we  w«U  do,  and  wiU  do  wholeheartedly 
and  completely.  aitcuiy 

In  the  wiitning  of  a  war  there  are  many  fac- 
tors, some  tangible,  some  intangible;  some 
dealing  witfc  things  material,  others  in  the 
realm  of  tlie  spirit. 

In  the  world  of  material  things— na  lural 
resources  and  industrial  development  of  these 
resources— the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  and  their  Allies  have  what  should  be 
a  decisive  and  deciding  advantage,  if  cur 
spiritual  strength  Is  equal  to  the  occasion 

Here  are  «ome  of  the  material  advantages 
possessed  byjhe  Allies;  Seventy-eight  percent 
of  the  worldte  petroleum,  against  3  percent  in 
the  Axis  anc<  Axis-occupied  countries;  «ij  per- 
cent of  the] iron-ore  production,  as  against 
18  percent  fdr  the  Axis;  67  percent  against  29 
percent  in  cOal;  64  percent  against  21  percent 
in  Wheat:  51  percent  in  sugar  compared  to  23 
percent. 

TTie  Allies  r.lso  have  an  advantage  in  rubber 
production  md  in  most  critical  metals  If  we 
can  continue  to  keep  the  sea  lanes  open 

As  to  airplanes,  tanks,  warships,  and  muni- 
tions, when  once  the   Industrial  economy  of 
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the  United  States  has  been  duly  develop>ed 
and  put  on  a  war  basis,  the  Allies  will  domi- 
nate in  thf?  field.  Time  Is  working  for  us  in 
this  respect. 

In  effective  manpower  the  Allies'  advantage 
Is  not  sc>  apparent.  It  may  be  months  before 
the  United  States  can  enlist,  equip,  and  train 
enough  men  to  equal  the  present  land-force 
strength  of  the  German  and  Japanese  Armies, 

We  may  have  to  face  the  reality  of  having 
to  fight  on  the  defensive  for  the  next  few 
months.  Hitler,  unless  his  retirement  in 
Russia  turns  into  a  complete  rout,  seems  to 
still  hold  the  initiative  In  Europe.  The  Japa- 
nese today  hold  the  Initiative  In  the  Orient, 
though  perhaps  by  a  narrower  thread  than 
appearances  would  Indicate. 

The  British  Empire's  life  line  is  a  long,  thin 
line  today,  and  it  will  take  all  our  courage 
and  resources  to  hold  it  intact  until  the  turn- 
ing point  comes. 

If  we  can  hold  that  long  line  through  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Near  East,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Singapore,  for  the  necessary  months, 
the  mines  and  factories  of  the  Unit<?d  States, 
plus  the  reserve  resources  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, should  give  the  AJlies  air  and  naval 
supremacy  sufBcient  tc  more  than  offset  the 
present  land  and  air  strength  of  the  Axis 
Powers. 

Having  summed  up  the  balance  of  all 
these  material  factc^rs  and  considered  them 
carefully,  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  scales  in  this  conflict  will  be  finally 
tipped  by  spiritual  ftctore.  They  are  the 
Intangibles  and  the  imponderables  of  which 
General  Marshall  spok  ?  when  he  wisely  re- 
marked that  In  this  present  war  morale  is 
twice  as  important  a;  Napoleon  once  de- 
clared it  to  be.  That  morale  is  now  six  times 
more  Important  than  materiel  in  deciding 
the  final  outcome. 

I  was  at  home  in  Toj)»'ka.  Kans  ,  when  the 
Japanese  struck  at  Hawaii.  I  left  for  Wash- 
ington within  a  few  hours,  but  in  that  short 
time  I  saw  and  felt  the  people  of  my  native 
State  forget  their  past  differences,  their  par- 
tisanships and  disagreements,  and  find  unity. 

I  find  back  home,  li,  the  midcontinent — 
for  this  goes  farther  thnn  Kansas  (it  takes  in 
the  gnat  interior  of  the  United  States,  the 
heart  of  America) — I  find  at  home  always  a 
belief  in  the  basic  things;  a  courage  that  is 
not  dependent  upon  nor  swept  away  by  hys- 
teria; a  spiritual  strength,  if  I  may  put  it 
that  way. 

The  reasons  for  this  inner  strength  go  back 
Into  the  roots  of  our  great  American  heritage. 
These  people  of  Kansi  s  and  of  the  Great 
Plains  States;  of  Iowa.  Missouri,  rural  riinois, 
and  Indiana  and  Michigan  and  much  of 
Ohio — these  people  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  pioneers  who  settled  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  originally;  those  who  fought 
the  Revolutionary  War  for  independence; 
those  who  drafted  the  Constitution  and  made 
It  work  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

These  pioneers  carved  this  Nation  out  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  prairies  not  because 
they  had  material  resources — for  they  did 
not;  and  not  alone  because  of  physical 
strength  and  stamina  and  love  of  adven- 
ture; but  because  they  had  the  spiritual 
strength  that  moves  mountains,  breaks  down 
opposition,  conquers  anj  thing  that  stands  in 
the  way. 

And  this  spiritual  strength  Is  the  basis,  the 
foundation,  for  the  kind  of  courage,  the  kind 
of  faith,  the  kind  of  determination,  the  will 
to  carry  on  and  the  will  to  win,  which  will 
carry  this  Nation  and  our  people  through  the 
present  em.crgency  and  the  critical  years  to 
follow.  It  will  wm  the  war.  And  inciden- 
tally let  me  say  they  are  putting  their  money 
Into  our  Governments  national-defense 
bonds  in  a  marvelous  way. 

Now  let  me  bring  this  vital  subject  of 
spiritual  strength— of  national  morale— right 
down  to  earth.  For  In  the  last  analysis  final 
victory  depends  on  thj  whole  population 
being  Imbued  with  an  unconquerable  spirit. 
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As  the  Bangor  Dally  Commercial  in  the 
State  of  Maine  states  in  a  recent  editorial: 
"It  is  going  to  take  something  tremendously 
powerful  to  turn  back  the  'isms'  The  moral 
rearmament  of  the  democratic  peoples  can- 
not, of  course,  do  the  Job  alone;  but,  con- 
versely, the  Job  simply  cannot  be  done  with- 
out moral  rearmament." 

We  all  know  how  important  labor  is  in  the 
war  effort  of  our  country.  Let  me  quote  from 
one  of  its  official  organs.  Organized  Labor,  of 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  which  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Morale  the  Mainstay."  states: 
"Every  day  makes  It  clearer  that  the  present 
war  Is  going  to  be  wor  by  morale  and  mate- 
rial, not  In  material  alone.  As  the  war  of 
arms  and  the  war  of  nerves  continue,  the 
armed  forces  and  civilian  populations  of  all 
nations  face  ever  greater  tests.  On  the  ocean, 
in  the  field.  In  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  in 
the  home— it  is  the  spirit  of  Mr.  and  NIrs. 
Everyman  that  counts  today." 

During  this  past  Christmas  Week  In  Wash- 
ington this  Issue  was  brought  prominently 
to  the  fore  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  America.  President  Roosevelt  stated  it 
clearly  In  his  Christmas  E^e  broadcast.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  present  when,  speaking 
with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  beside  the 
Christmas  tree  on  the  White  House  lawn,  the 
President  told  the  thou.«ands  crowded  around 
and  the  radio  mihions  at  their  homes,  that: 
"There  Is  another  preparation  demanded  of 
this  Nation  beyond  and  beside  the  prepara- 
tion of  weapons  and  materials  of  war  Tliere 
is  demanded  of  us  also  the  preparation  of 
our  hearts;  the  arming  of  our  hearts  "  In 
London  a  distinguished  group  of  British 
Me.mtaers  of  Parliament  echoed  the  same 
thought  in  a  message  to  this  country  Re- 
ferring to  our  popular  victory  handbook  Ycu 
Can  Defend  Am.erlca.  with  Its  foreword  by 
my  old  friend  General  Pershing,  they  said": 
"It  seems  to  many  of  us  a  platform  on  which 
our  two  nations  can  fight  side  by  side  in  the 
present  emergency  The  qualities  of  sacri- 
fice, devotion,  and  resolution  fostered  by  such 
Christian  influences  are  the  secret  of  morale 
and  productive  power.  They  are  the  under- 
lying strength  of  democracy  and  the  guaranty 
of  victory." 

My  friends,  we  have  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment on  earth  but  the  real  strength  of 
America  is  this  moral  and  spiritual  strength. 
It  is  this  that  enabled  the  early  colonists  to 
survive.  It  was  this  which  enabled  the  fight- 
ers of  '76  to  win  the  War  of  Independence. 
It  was  this  which  Inspired  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  this  which  sus- 
tained the  pioneers  who  carried  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  the  American  tradition  across 
the  Mississippi  and  across  the  Rockies  to  the 
far  Pacific.  It  is  this  which  will  give  wisdom 
and  courage  to  the  fighters  of  this  present 
W'orld  conflict  and  enable  us  to  pioneer  again 
for  a  new  world  in  the  future. 

But  the  hope  for  winning  the  peace,  as  wen 
as  winning  the  war.  the  hope  for  the  continu- 
ance  of  the  American  way  of  life  after  the 
war  Is  over,  the  future  of  cur  country,  the 
future  of  all  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
and  of  the  millions  in  every  nation,  lies  in 
our  loyalty  to  these  great  truths. 

As  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King,  of 
Canada,  who  tomorrow  welcomes  Mr.  Church- 
ill to  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  Ottawa, 
has  so  eloquently  put  It:  "Much  Is  being 
said  about  a  new  world  order  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  world  order  when  the  war  Is 
at  an  end.  If  that  new  order  Ls  not  already 
on  Its  way  before  the  war  is  over,  we  may 
look  fcr  it  in  vain.  The  new  world  order 
cannot  be  worked  out  at  some  given  mo- 
ment and  reduced  to  writing  at  a  conference 
table.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  parchments  and 
of  seals.  That  was  one  of  the  mistaken  be- 
liefs at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  A  new  world 
order  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  is  something 
that  Is  born,  not  made.  It  is  something  that 
lives  and  breathes,  something  that  needs  to 
be  developed  In  the  minds  and  her.rts  cf 
men." 


Now.  my  friends,  that  is  the  challenge 
to  the  Engli.<-h-speaklng  world.  I  believe  I 
speak  for  America  when  I  say  that,  as  we 
are  determined  to  win  the  war.  so  we  are  no 
less  determined  to  win  the  peace  We  will  l>e 
faithful  to  our  present  trust  We  will  te  no 
less  faithful  in  the  mighty  luture  task  of  re- 
construction. May  God  .gne  us  tiie  courage 
and  the  wisdom  to  carry  through,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 
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EXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  cHio 
IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tucsdav.  Dcctiuber  30.  1941 


TELEGRAM  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
STATEMEN--'  OF  HERSCHEL  C.  ATKIN- 
SON 

I 

Mr  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  ot  ihe  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 19  last  se.nt  a  telegram  to  the  G^l'tr- 
nors  of  all  th^?  States  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed conver.sion  of  pie.sent  State  em- 
ployment ser\-ice.';  into  a  national  service. 
1  The  State  of  Ohio  is  cooperating  with  the 
request  made  m  that  telegram.  I  should 
like  to  have  tmanimous  cnn.sent  to  place 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  President  s  telegram,  t^nd  also  a  copy 
of  a  statement  by  Heisthel  C.  Atkinson, 
administrator  of  thr;  Ohio  Bureau  of  Un-' 
employment  Co:r.ptns:it:on,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  this  transfer  on  State  employment 
services. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follcws: 

PKESIDEKT  S  TELV.GRAM  OF  DECEMBER  19.  1  94  I  .  TO 
GOVERNORS  Of  ALL  ST.ITES  AS  TO  Pr.OPOSED 
CONVERSION  OF  PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
INTO    A    NATIONAL    SERVICE 

Now  that  th;s  country  is  actually  at  war 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  vie  utUlre 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent"  all  of  the  man- 
power and  womanpower  of  this  country  to 
increase  our  production  of  war  materials. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  bv  centiTrT- 
Izing  recruiting:  work  into  one  aj  ency  At 
present,  as  you  know,  the  United  States 
Eniployment  Service  consists  of  50  sepaiate 
State  and  Territorial  employment  services 
whose  operations  are  loosely  coordinated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  complete  responsiveness  to  the  de- 
mands of  national  defense  and  speedy,  uni- 
form, effective  action  to  meet  rapidlv  chang- 
ing needs,  it  is  essential  that  all  of  these 
separate  employment  services  become  a  uni- 
formly and  of  necessity  nationally  operated 
employment  service.  I  have  therefore  given 
instructions  to  the  proper  Federal  ofScials 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  at  once  1  ask  that  you 
likewise  Instruct  the  proper  officials  cf  your 
State  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  all  of  the  present  personnel, 
records,  and  facilities  required  for  this  oper- 
ation. Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government 
Is  already  paying  practically  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operation  and  the  6tate  personnel 
has  been  recruited  on  a  merit  basis  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  transfernng  State  em- 
ployees into  the  Federal  service  These  em- 
ployment offices  will  continue  to  serve  Uit 
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unemployment-compensation  agency,  so  that 
there  w.U  be  no  need  to  set  up  duplicate 
officfs  I  shall  appreciate  your  advisir.g  me 
at  once  of  your  full  cooperation  so  that  the 
conversion  of  the  present  employment  service 
Into  a  truly  n:it;onal  service  may  be  accom- 
plished witr.out  delay. 

With  a  slight  change  in  the  wording,  so 
as  to  m.Tkp  it  applicable  to  a  Territory  instead 
of  a  State,  the  telpeiam  was  also  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Dr 


BTATEMENT    BY    HERSCHEL    C.    ATKINSON 

State  or  Ohio. 
BuHEAu  OF  Unemployment 

COMPENS.'VTION. 

Coluvibu-<.  Ohio,  December  26.  1941 
Edwin  E.  Wrm:. 
Director.  American  Economic  Association, 
Seu-  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Dr    Witte:   It  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  I  Inform  ycu  that  I  find  myself  unable 
to  take  the  time  to  appear  as  a  discussant  cii 
the  program  of  the  American  Economic  A.--S3- 
ciation  Sunday  in  New  York.     This  is  due  to 
the  presirientially  mandated  transfer  of  the 
State    employment    services    to    the    United 
States  Fmployment  Service 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  process  of 
physically  dividing  the  organization  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  and  in 
scores  of  cases  a  person-by-person  d;cis;on  is 
Involved.  Further,  too  many  over-all  policy 
question.^  must  be  passed  upon  to  permit  me 
to  delegate  vital  decisions. 

Practically,  the  question  cf  Federal  versus 
State  control  cf  unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service  administration  has 
become  largely  academic.  Although  the 
Presidential  request  to  the  Governors  of  tl;e 
States  was  for  a  transfer  of  the  employment 
service  only,  the  decision  of  those  persons 
executing  his  request,  so  as  to  Include  the 
process  of  unemployment-compensation 
claims,  taking  as  a  part  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  operation,  is  highly 
significant. 

The  act  of  depriving  State  unemployment- 
compensation  acimmistraUons  of  initial  ccn- 
tact  with  claimants  violates  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  succes.-ful  operation.  It  will  be  im- 
possible for  State  unemployment-compensa- 
tion offici.il.v  to  protect  themselves,  or  tr  in- 
sure succe.ssful  administration  of  their  laws. 
When  they  are  deprived  of  line  control  over 
the  personnel  dealing  directly  with  claimants. 
One  01  the  m.ore  serious  questions  involved 
Is  safeguarding  the  disbursement  cf  funds 
collected  for  specific  purposes  and  with  the 
pledge  under  State  law  that  certain  condi- 
tions would  be  met  in  the  distribution  cf  this 
money  to  claimants. 

If  the  Social  Security  Board  continues  this 
cverreachin?  of  an  implied  agretment  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  the  sequel  is  inevitable — and  pos- 
sibly calculated  so  to  be. 

This  impossible  operating  situation  can 
on'y  result  in  a  subsequent  request  to  the 
Ccnjre-s  that  for  the  sake  of  expediencv  and 
adm.inistrative  efficiency,  national  admin. s- 
tration  of  unemployment  compensation  be 
Imposed. 

Manv  of  the  States  distinctly  feel  that  the 
President  is  being  placed  In  an  unfair  and 
unwarranted  position  of  being  a  party  to  a 
breach  cf  faith  with  the  Governor's  and 
peoples  of  the  States. 

However,  sine?  the  Social  Securitv  Board 
contrcls  the  cp.'rating  grants  to  the  States 
for  the  remainder  cf  the  unemplovment-ccm- 
pematicn  cperatlcn,  and  since  it  "is  now  pos- 
sible to  charge  a  lack  of  patriotism  or  the 
prcmotlcn  cf  disunity  to  those  who  dare 
crlt  cize  metho.is,  the  over-all  question  al- 
ready seems  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the 
acfldemic. 

Ycu  are  at  liberty,  should  you  wish,  to  read 
this  s.atement  to  the  conference,  and  I  be- 


lieve you  realize  that  I  deeply  regret  m.v  in- 
ability to  take  the  floor  and  make  this  state- 
ment In  person. 
Sincerely, 

Herschel  C.  .\tkinson. 

Administrator. 
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Tuesday,  December  30.  1941 


LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  BY  HOPE 
LODGE,  NO.  79,  INTERNATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  MACHINISTS.  OF  SEATTLE 
WASH 


Mr.    COFFEE    cf    Wa::hington.     Mr. 
Speaker,   under  leave   to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  herewith  include 
a  self-explanatory  letter  which  contains 
interesting  factual  data  and  persuasive 
arguments,  the  reading  of  u-hich  I  recom- 
mend to  all  intelligent   ci:iz-'ns  in  gen- 
eral, and  particularly  to  !  ho.^e  students 
of  labor  problems,  strikes,  and  industrial 
difficulties,  who  should  be  made  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  viewpoint  entertained 
by  organized  labcr  in  this  crisis.    It  seems 
to  me  that  it  becomes  incTeasinglv  im- 
perative that  Congress  .-hotild  crackdown 
upon  the  enormous  profits  currently  be- 
ing enjoyed  by  war  industries  in  Amer- 
ica—profits the  like  of  which  are  not  per- 
mitted   to    be    earned     by    comparable 
corporations    in    any    other    belligerent 
country   in   the   world.     Until    America, 
through  its  Congress,  evidences  a  wiilmg- 
ness  to  compel  fair  and  reasonable  sacri- 
fices upon  the  part  cf  the  stockholders 
and  officers  of  our  great  war  mdu-ti-ies 
and  war  monopoly  corpora :ions,  it  is  un- 
reasonp.bie  to  expect  that  orgamzt-d  labor 
shall  back  down  and  permit  its  wages  to 
be  frozen  at  a  low  level.    All  must  sacri- 
fice in  this  crisis  in  a  ccrresoonding  man- 

iNTERNATIGXAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  Machinists. 

Hope  Lo3Git,  No,  79. 
Seattle.  Wash..  December  13,  1:141, 
Hen.  Henry  l.  Stimson. 

Secretary  of  War,  Washn:,jto-':.  D.  C 
HONOR.ABLE  SiR  I  On  October  22.  1941  we 
were  requested  by  the  Secretai'v  of  the  Navy 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  and  yourself  to  relinquish  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency  double  time 
on  defense  contracts  up  tin  which  cur  mem- 
b-crs  might  be  engaged  m  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  Our  delay  in  answering  this  request 
has  not  been  due  to  a  lack  cf  cooperation  on 
our  part,  nor  an  attempt  to  sidestep  any  re- 
spon.-ib)lities  which  may  rest  Lipcn  us  qs  an 
organization  whc^  members  are  directly  con- 
cern.?d  in  the  war  effort.  Rathjr,  thi..^  delay 
has  oeen  occasioned  by  cur  interest  in  gather- 
ing such  fa-ts  as  would  perm.t  us  to  make 
our  decision  with  our  eyes  open  and  on  a 
basis  which  would  allow  113  to  evaluate  the 
concept  of  equality  cf  sacrifice  as  it  appLe£  to 
labor  and  industry. 


We  hav9  investigated  the  basis  upon  which 
defense  cojitracts  have  been  let  for  the  con- 
struction ^f  naval  vessels,  aircraft,  and  mili- 
t.iry  facililies.  We  find  that,  although  these 
contracts  inay  be  limited  to  6  percent  of  the 
fixed  cost,  or  less  in  some  cases,  there  Is  no 
restriction  on  abiUty  of  a  company  to  make 
the  maxintiuip  profits  on  Its  net-worth  In- 
vestment 

Presumably  excess-profits  taxes  were  to 
prevent  sijch  a  condition.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, indiistry  has  taken  the  excess-profits 
tax  in  full,  stride  and  ha^  reaped  phenomenal 
profits,  thie  likes  of  which,  in-'  some  cases, 
have  never  before  been  seen  on  tlje  American 
economic  liorizon.  Examples  of  the  earnings 
records  of  important  companies  engaged  In 
defense  work  bear  this  out. 


Name  of  cc  apany 


re  af 


II 


C  I 


Chrysler  Cm 
iJouRlas  Ai 
North  Aincri 

tion.. 
Electric  B08I 
Tod-l-John 

Docks,  Inc 
Xi'wpiirt  Xf 

hijiliiini! 
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America  .. 
Bi-ndix  Aviai 

r>oratioD... 
1".    I.    iJu 

Nemours 
Oenoral  M 
Monarch 

Too.  Co 
^:ivace 
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Net  profits 
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$37.  ^02:  77U 
la  bSl.  U71 

7. 090.  S-'fi 
2;174.C07 

£86.512 

4.  383,  177 

44.  146,  »7 

6,  474,  754 

86,  S4.S.  173 
195.  71:.  OWJ 

1. 183,  103 
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Percent- 
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1940 


$36,  87V,  8» 
Z  feM,  1971 

7,nKsnpi| 
1, 085,  516, 

132.  C03 
2.  480.  811 

"6,633.389 

4.485,672 

93.  21s.  Pf4 
It*  4ti3,  ot.9 

f  2t'.  577 

246.  3f  7 


23.70 
61.17 

64.64 
25,82 

aasi 

28.02 

2a  41 

2L38 

13.44 

IS.  27 

66.33 
16.54 


That  tht  above  trend  for  the  years  1939 
and  1940  Has  continued  under  the  full  ap- 
plication of  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  evident 
from  current  showings  In  1941,  wherein  the 
companies  have  made  liberal  allowances  for 
taxes.  » 


Name  of  co  npany 


General  MotAs '... 
Douglas  Airci  ift  Co.'. 
Lockheed     I  ircraft 

Corporatioc  1, 
Initcd    State  s    Steel 

Corporatioc  '. 
E.  I.  (iii  i'onjde  Xe- 

mours  Co.' 
Savage  Arms  CcrpK)- 

ration  '... 
Warner    A    Fvji^>y 

Co.' r^r: 


Xcl  profits 


1941 


1940  ' 


Per- 
centage 

in- 
crease 


$161.  249, 107  $129,  241.  3.io 
l0.r33,W6i      7.2S\33ol 


24.8 
47,3 


'  S  iiuirtlis. 


'  C-nioulhs. 


To  avoid  taking  but  a  sample  of  corpora- 
tions and  making  our  deductions  therefrom, 
we  have  checked  our  findings  with  authorita- 
tive financial  Iftstitutions.  These  disclcse 
that  the  traid  of  increase  In  profits  under  the 
defense  and  war  effort  is  broad,  not  restricted 
to  a  few  companies,  and  has  been  unimpeded 
by  Federal  tjaxation.  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  Yojk.  In  its  November  1941  bulletin 
shows  that 'the  net  profits,  after  all  charges 
and  before  dividends,  of  350  com.panies  in  23 
Industries,  increased  25  7  percent  for  the  fL-st 
9  months  o<  1941  over  the  comparable  period 
In  1940.  It  .is  Significant  that  the  srm?  Insti- 
tution reported  an  Increase  for  the  fir'^t  6 
months  (1941-1940)  cf  but  20  3  percent  indi- 
cating an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  profit- 
making. 

Althcugh  the  shipbuilding  Industry  en- 
Joyed  an  exaeptionally  prcfitable  year  in  1940 
Standard  aad  Poor's  Industry  Surveys  (Octo- 
ber 3,  1941)  have  this  to  say  of  the  industry-s 
prospects  for  1941: 
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"Despite  the  limiting  effect  of  hea\-y  taxes 
net  earnings  for  1941  should  show  a  good  gain 
over  the  returns  for  1940  " 

The  same  lUth  iritat.ve  source,  in  its  issue 
of  November  14  1941,  nas  this  to  say  about 
the  steel  Industry  i 

"cuhrent  outlook 

"Because  of  raw  materlsl  sh' stapes  steel 
prcductlcn  U  expected  to  tap<  r  off  a  bit  in 
coming  months  even  U  there  are  no  further 
Interruptions  because  of  tabor  troubles  It 
Is  doubted  however,  whether  operations  will 
drop  much,  if  any  below  90  percent  uf  cupac- 
Ity.  On  any  such  volume  the  leadlntr  pro- 
ducers should  continue  tc  show  laige  profits. 
In  spite  of  gradually  declining  profit  margins. 
AH  but  a  few  steel  coiapanies  are  expected 
to  earn  more  In  1941  than  last  year  • 

In  view  of  the  profit  records  thus  far  made. 
Is  it  any  wonder  to  the  agencies  who  have 
requested  us  to  give  up  hard-won  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  In  this  region  for  years 
that  we  hcsltatei  that  v/e  are  dubious  of  the 
"effect  of  the  request  that  asks  us  to  give, 
while  at  the  same  tlmi-  Industry  is  allowed 
to  take  bountifully'  Aie  the  wages  formerly 
received  out  of  double  time  merely  to  be 
transferred  to  the  net-iitcome  account*  of  our 
employers? 

We  have  heard  much  i.f  the  phrase  "equal- 
ity of  sacrifice."  and  v.e  have  consistently 
been  prepared  to  measure  up  to  any  stand- 
ards of  equality  of  sacrifice  that  might  be 
required  under  the  v;ar  effort.  But  can  this 
be  said  of  industry?  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  Induftrial  leaders  refused  to  enter  Into 
Initial  dpfense  contracts  becaiisc  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  guarantifs  the  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  mak?  That  strike  that 
refusal  to  make  sacnfici  s  in  the  Interest  of 
defense,  was  little  publicized,  yet  it  paralyzed 
our  defense  effort  in  Its  initial  stages  What 
have  been  the  sacrifices  made  by  industry 
since  then?  Presumably,  taxes  Obviously, 
the  taxes  have  been  no:hlng  but  a  spur  to 
lndu.stry  to  garner  enormous  operating  {.rofits 
cut  of  which  to  pay  all  taxps  and  still  pre- 
serve the  touch  of  Midas  with  which  to  write 
the  net  figures  at  the  f  nd  of  their  Income 
accounts 

President  Roosevelt  has  spoken  of  the 
"privilege"  of  making  Sficrificfs  in  order  to 
erase  International  banditry.  We  agree  with 
him,  and  it  Is  in  this  .sense  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  conditions  which  are  as  important  to 
our  members  as  the  very  capital  investments 
of  a  business  enterprise.  We  do  this  despite 
the  fact  our  members  have  already  made 
sacrifices  in  their  standard  of  living  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  We  do  this  de- 
spite the  fact  industry  has  made  no  sacri- 
fices. The  Government  has  been  forced  to 
accede  to  dictates  in  the  writing  of  contracts; 
the  Government  has  furnished  industry 
plants  to  U.SC  for  the  maMiig  of  profits;  taxes 
have  failed  to  prevent  unwarranted  profits. 
Where  is  there  a  vestige  of  sacrifice  in  such  a 
picture? 

Today.  December  14.  1941,  our  members  by 
secret  ballot,  voted  to  accept  your  request,  as 
outlined  in  ycur  comniuiiication  of  October 
22,  1941.  Rest  assured  thit  we  do  so  with  our 
eyes  open,  and  that  we  expect  the  various 
agencies  which  made  this  request  of  us  to  be 
forthright  and  positive  in  demanding  equal 
concessions  from  industry  We  trust  that  the 
concessions  we  have  bef  11  railed  upon  to  make 
will  result  in  the  added  a  nstruction  of  direly 
needed  instrunienu  of  wi  r  We  ask  that  you 
make  a  similar  request  of  Industry  to  forego 
present  fabulous  unwarranted  and  unpa- 
triotic profits  The  diflei  Jtice  will  supply  the 
Nation  wth  the  mean.s  to  purchase  untold 
millions  of  dollars'  w^rth  of  the  goods  of  war. 
If  that  difference  means  a  sacrifice  to  Indtis- 
try.  theii  let  mdu.-try  be  privileged  to  make 
that  i.acrifice 

Very  truly  y(  urs. 

I.    \     S^NDVIGEN, 

Business  ilfpresenfattre. 
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EXTENSIO.N   OF   REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or    SOUTH    D.\KO-'\ 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTAT1VF3 


Friday.  December  26.  1941 


ARTICLE   BY   MAJ    O    W    COURSEY 


Mr.  CASE  of  Suuth  Dakota.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  wi.sh  to  insert  in  the  REroKD  an 
article  which  was  specially  wrilten  for 
the  December  11  edition  of  the  Mitchell 
*S.  Dak.^  Gazette  by  Maj,  O.  W.  Couivey. 
of  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.  Major  Coursey 
served  with  the  American  forces  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  and  has  since  written  several 
books  about  the  Islands.  Becau.se  of  his 
familiarity  with  topographical  and  eeo- 
graphical  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
and  the  knowledge  of  other  conditions 
which  he  has  gained  through  personal 
experience  and  research,  I  felt  that  ihe 
accompanying  article  would  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Member  of  Congress 
at  this  time. 

(From  the  Mitchell  (S  Dak  >  Gazette  1 
Philippines  and  the  War 
(By  Ma  J  O  W  Course  y) 
Unless  one  has  sailed  across  the  Pacific  and 
been  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Japan,  he  can  scarcely  have  a  rela- 
tive Idea  cf  distances  Tht  log  of  the  old  boat 
on  which  we  went  to  the  Philippines  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  gave  these  dis- 
tances between  the  United  States  and  the 
three  island  empir.s  lying  m  the  Pacific  as 
foUcws — and  I  sui-pcct  they  aie  mrre  nearly 
accurate  than  soii.e  cf  cur  hurrudly  made 
newspaper  maps  of  the  present  mcmeni  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  2.180  nautical  milee- 
Honolulu  to  Manila  4  549  ini:(s  Manila  to 
Nagasaki,  Japan's  southern  seaport  1  350 
miles.  -,-=V; 

I^  *■■'  ,'N^^^P  ^^en  that  the  U^t^I  di^ance 
from  ^'•••-,P^<^-sco  to  Manila  is  6.729  miles. 
while  tht  ^•^(©t.cf  from  Manila  to  Napnsaki  is 
only  one-f!fth  this  amount  And  this  will 
be  Japans  great  advantage  during  the  pres- 
ent conflict 

ONF   GECGR.APHIC    EMPIRE 

Geographically  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
are  all  one  mountain  empire  When  the  up- 
heaval took  p'.act  and  the  bed  of  tire  ocean 
sank,  only  the  elevated  plateaus  and  the 
loftiest  mountain  peaks  of  a  long  range 
reaching  from  east  of  Siberia  and  extending 
on  di  wn  into  the  southern  Pacific  wf  .--e  left 
above  the  water 

The  northern  end  of  the  range  became 
peopled  with  the  Malay  race,  the  southern 
part  With  Negi.tos  The  Malays  of  southern 
Asia  then  pushed  over  into  the  Phillppiiies 
and  exterminated  the  Negritos,  until  today 
there  is  but  one  sm.all  tribe  cf  the  original 
Inhabitants  cf  tire  Philippines  left 

.And  one  must  not  forget  m  dealing  with 
the  Philippines  that  he  is  dealing  with  an 
aged  natu  n  Ching  (or  Chiang),  the  noted 
Chinese  explorer  visited  the  Philippine  Arch- 
ipelago in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  on 
his  return  tc  his  native  land  in'  1290  he 
said,  "I  tell  ycu  there  are  7,000  of  those 
Islands  " 

When  the  United  States  took  ever  the 
Philippine  Islands  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 


American  War  in  1899  fhey  estimated  the 
number  of  Islands  at  3  000  Since  that  time 
each  new  estimate  has  11  creas-  d  tlie  numt>er 
In  the  group,  until  tcday  the  new  encvrlc- 
pedias  give  th^m  at  7  000— the  number  "that 
Ching  originally  rppcrt<>d 

r.ARLY     DiSCOVrtlES 

Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492;  and 
In  1619  22  Magellan's  expedition  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe  Magellan  neacJifd  thejslanrl 
of  Mindanao  In  the  Philippines  on  ?klarch  11, 
1521;  went  ashore  and  celebrated  mass' 
Three  weeks  later  he  was  slam  on  the  island 
of  Mactan,  while  leadliig  one  group  of  nati\e8 
(the  Cebuans)  against  another  tribe  (the 
Mactans).  Today  a  large  monument  to  him 
stands  at  his  grave,  and  another  one  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Pasie  River  in  the  citv 
of  Manila 

Before  his  death.  Ma^Oan  hoisted  the 
Spanish  flag  and  took  over  the  Islands  m  the 
name  of  Spain  In  1762.  Eiigland  and  Spam 
were  at  war  Englanci  wnt  a  fleet  to  i-e 
Philippines  and  captured  the  islands,  but 
when  the  treaty  of  'peace  was  signed  the 
next  year.  England  ceded  tSie  islands  back  to 
Spain  who  retained  unbrtjcen  p.issessinn  of 
them  until  they  were  wrested  from  her  by 
Admiral  Dewey  in  1898 

Since  that  time  America  has  retained  pos- 
session of  the  Islands,  and  she  has  spent  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  irnprovir.p  thern^ 
building  schools,  factories,  and  fortifies tmns. 
True— she  has  truaranteed  to  them  iheir  com- 
plete independi  ncf  m  1947  but  the  present 
war  may  completely  change  the  picture 

HTTLEHS    PROMIsr    TO    J^PAN 

In  his  great  speech  Tvicsda\  evening,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  that 
Hitler  had  pledged  Japan  tc  extend  her  em- 
pire to  the  south  and  take  in  all  those  south- 
ern islands  provided  Japan  would  come  in 
and  help  him  whip  Anurica  If  this  could 
be  done,  it  would  make  Jtpan  an  island  em- 
pire not  to  be  snee7ed  at 

But  Germany  and  Japan  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  such  a  deal  can  be  ccnsummsted. 
Usually,  the  country  that  has  the  greatest 
resources  wins  a  war  In  this  case,  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  United  Stetps  Tht  tctal 
wealth  of  America  today  is  exactlv  four  times 
what  the  total  wealth  of  the  entire  world 
was  on  the  day  that  the  DcrlaratKn  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  Hitlers  resources  are 
already  dwindling  It  is  doubtful  if  he  can 
carry  on  war  on  such  a  broad  scale  more  than 
a  year  longer  And  the  resources  of  Japan 
have  been  badly  depleted  by  her  fla.sco  in 
China.  Italy,  the  other  partner  in  the  mili- 
tary triumvirate,  is  already  practically  nil 

MrST     HAVE     F.flTH 

Therefore  let  us  have  fai'h  True— Japan, 
through    her  perfidy,  got   in   th«   first  telling 

blows;    but   America  will    fire  the   last   shot 

"the   shot    heard    around   thr-    world  " 

It  seems  alm.ost  incredible  that  our  air 
foice  and  Navy  .'hould  have  been  caught  rap- 
ping sr  that  Japan  got  in  the  first  blows  at 
the  Hawaiian  Is,lar:ds,  Wake,  Guam  and  the 
Philippines— ever  a  distance  of  4.500  miles— 
and  yet  that  is  precisely  what  happened  It 
was  Hitlerlsm  to  be  sure  and  was  no  doubt 
inspired  and  directed  by  him. 

Equally  incredible  does  it  seem  that  the 
Cla.'-k  Airdrome.  40  males  north  of  Manila, 
could  neither  protect  itself  from  Japanese 
bombings  r  or  prevent  the  Japanese  from 
seiz.ng  the  island  of  Lubang.  only  60  miles 
frc-m  Manila  as  a  base  One  wonders  what 
our  Far  East  Navy  is  doing 

HARD  ROAD  AHEAD 

Our  beys  from.  Mitchell  from  South  Dakota, 
and  I'om  the  whole  United  States  of  America.' 
whc  are  new  in  the  Philippines,  and  those 
who  will  arrive  later,  have  a  bloody  road 
aheac'  of  them  The  trial  will  be  great,  the 
cause  Just  and  we  shall  hope  tc  triumph 
in  the  end 

Chasing  Malayans  through  the  swamps  of 
LtizOL.  In  1899  was  a  hazardous  undertaJdng. 
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Fighting  an  enemy  country,  armed  with  air- 
planes and  carrying  floating  fortresses 
through  the  sklea  over  the  same  area,  will 
now  be  an  entirely  different  matter.  Our 
fathers  and  mothers,  sisters,  brothers,  wives, 
and  sweethearts  must  be  prepared  for  heart- 
aches One  cannot  participate  In  war  without 
bloodshed 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  mad  dog  like 
Hitler,  let  loose  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
shouid  have  gotten  enough  power  into  his 
hands  so  that  he  could  embroil  the  whole 
world  and  yet  ht  has  done  it.  Japan's  slash- 
ing Btioke  at  the  United  States,  followed  by 
her  rardy  declaration  of  war,  was  undoubtedly 
engineered  by  him. 

"Slcut  patrlbu5.  sit  Deus  nobis  "  (As  with 
our  fathers,  may  Gcd  be  with  us  ) 


Director  of  Supply 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  December  30.  1941 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE  WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  26,  1941, 
written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly,  and  en- 
titled "Wanted:  A  Director  of  Supply — 
Buying  Agent  Needed  To  Get  Arms  Pro- 
duction Now." 

There  being  no  cbjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  December  26, 

1941] 
Wanted:     A    Director     of    Sitpply — Buying 

Agent    Needed    To    Get   Arms   Production 

Now 

(By    Alfred    Friendly) 

"The  te.stimony  was  almost  universal  that 
(war)  production  to  date  has  been  a  failure, 
measured  against  the  available  facilities  and 
the  visible  needs  for  military  purposes 

'The  largest  and  most  efHcient  manufactur- 
ing facilities  are  not  being  used  in  the  arma- 
ment effort. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  system  of  contract 
awards  in  effect  excludes  from  production  the 
facilities  of  tens  of  thousands  of  small  pro- 
ducers, 

"As  a  result,  the  mass  production  of  criti- 
cal military  materials  is  awaiting,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  completion  of  new 
plants. 

"Thus,  when  speed  in  production  is  vital 
to  the  Nation,  tbe  potentially  greatest 
arsenals  stand  unused  and  their  unemployed 
workers  are  waiting  for  new  plants  to  open. 

'•The  battles  of  today  cannot  be  waged  with 
deliveries  from  the  plants  of  tcmorrcw." 

SINGLE    AGENCY     DOES     BUYING     IN     CANADA 

This  is  the  finding  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  National  Defense  Migration.  That 
finding  is  followed  by  a  recommendation  for 
a  civilian-staffed  agency  having  full  rec-pcnsi- 
blllty  for  all  military  buying,  placing  the 
orders,  and  planning  the  production 

That  finding,  expressed  in  a  hundred  dif- 
lerent  ways,  is  followed  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  hundred  other  Office  of  Production 
Management  and  administraticn  officials,  all 
calling  for  the  same  sword  to  cut  the  Gordian 


knot — a  centralized  departmen:  of  munitions 
and  supply. 

This  agency,  executing  essen'Ially  a  civilian 
and  Industrial  function — procurement,  plan- 
ning, production — would  be  staffed  by  civil- 
ians and  industrialists,  who  h.ive  done  such 
work  all  their  lives. 

As  against  failure  in  the  United  States- 
measured  by  the  fact  that  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  national  Income  is  devcted  to 
war  production,  and  plans  for  substantially 
increasing  the  ratio  are  slow  and  hailing— 
there  is  success  in  Canada,  with  50  or  60  per- 
cent of  the  country's  effort  aid  producticn 
directed  to  war 

In  Cpnada,  there  are  three  major  demand- 
ing agencies,  the  Army,  Navy,  iw.d  Roval  Ca- 
nadian Air  Force.  But  there  is  cr.ly  one 
agency — a  civilian  agency — whicli  does  the 
buying.  It  is  the  department  of  munitions 
and  supply. 

The  three  military  departments  tell  the 
department  of  munitions  and  supply  what 
they  want,  when  they  want  it  So  many  can- 
non, so  many  planes,  specificat.uns  such  and 
such.  The  department  of  munitions  nr.d 
supply,  with  a  map  of  Canada  ;  facilities  be- 
fore it,  and  a  listing  of  the  Dominion's  re- 
sources, places  the  order,  engineers  it  through 
to  completion. 

The  Army  and  Navy  and  Re  val  Canad::.n 
Air  Force  officers,  far  from  insisting  that  they 
and  they  alone,  are  able  to  p. ace  an  order 
for  a  complicated  piece  of  equipment,  are 
busy  fighting  a  war  Thev  ref  jse  to  do  the 
desk  and  paper  work  which  they  lincw  s  me 
civilian  engineer,  perhaps  a  plant  manager  of 
Canadian  General  Motors,  ci  n  da  m'JcM 
better 

According  to  one  Canadian  cfflcial,  "when 
the  Army  gives  us  an  order  for  so  many  Bren 
guns,  they  don't  want  to  hear  about  it  again 
until  we  deliver  the  Bren  guns" 

SEVERAL    SUPPLY    BR.ANCHES    BV\     IN    UNITED 
STATES 

Contrast  this  with  the  procurement  plan— 
if.  indeed,  there  is  any  plan  d..-cernible— m 
the  United  States  Several  supplv  brai.ches 
each  of  the  Army  Navy  Treasury  Prccure- 
ment.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
and  Maritime  CommLssion  are  in  the  field 
placing  orders  wherever  thev  can,  biddirg 
against  each  other  Behind  th-m— w,qy  be- 
hind—is the  Office  of  Froduct.cn  Manage- 
ment, advising,  but  without  pcwer  tc  coor- 
dinate 

To  date  the  production  contracts  in  the 
war  prcpram  have  been  placed  largely  with 
the  specialized  armament  firms  and  the  in- 
du.strial  giants  of  the  Nation  With  all  due 
credit  to  the  Army  and  Navy  prccurrment 
officers  this  ha.-,  b^en  the  easier  part  of  the 
Job.  These  were  the  firms  mo.^^t  immedia'ely 
available  for  war  work,  best  equipped  to  start 
the  product'on  lob  with  a  minimum  of  "nurs- 
ing" from  the  military  branches.  It  was  quite 
proper  and  mist  expeditious  lo  .^tart  the 
work  with  these  concerns 

From  now  on.  however,  the  job  is  a  dif- 
ferent one,  more  complicated  tnd  difflcul't 
but  no  less  important.  The  task,  as  pre v:  us 
articles  have  pointed  out.  is  to  place  arm  i- 
ment  work  in  the  rest  of  the  country's  m.et',:- 
working  factories,  smaller  individuiUy.  but 
In  the  aggregate  almost  as  sisnihcant  as  the 
indiistrial  giants 

The  Army  and  Navy  supply  br  inches  have 
not  .shewn  themsslves  equipp£>d  administra- 
tively, imaginatively,  or  technically  to  dc  pr  ^- 
cur^ment  on  this  basis 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Ihtie  are 
about  forty  to  forty-flve  thousa.id  separate 
metalworkmg  establishments  m  the  coun- 
try. Disregarding  those  which  employ  20 
persons  or  less,  there  are  still  13,000  plants 
in  the  larger  category.  Yet  the  record  shows 
that  only  400  hold  war  contract*  amcuntiiis 
to  $50,000  or  more,  and  sampling  studies 
show  that  only  6,000  more  firms  hold  sub- 
contracts of  that  size.  Further,  :t  is  certain 
that    even    the    10,000    firms    holding    prime 


and  subcontracts  for  war  materials  are  by 
no  means  devoting  anything  like  their  full 
productive  resources  to   war  work 

FIPTY-SIX      CORPORATIONS      HOLD      BULK      CF 
CONTRACTS 

To  hark  back  to  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement s  single  most  spectacular  statistic,  as 
of  the  end  of  last  September,  three-fourths 
of  all  supply  contracts  awarded  were  held  by 
56  corporations. 

The  reservoir  of  machinery  for  the  victory 
program  lies  in  America's  metal-working  fac- 
tories They  make  stoves,  refrigerators,  elec- 
trical apphnnces  of  all  sorts,  autos,  steam 
shovels,  ventilating  equipment,  great  con- 
struction items,  on  down  to  desk  lamps,  pock- 
etknives,  and  boot  hooks. 

It  is  laboring  a  point  already  proved  by  the 
lack  of  acacmpllshment  to  argue  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  not  equipped  to  plan  and 
effect  the  production  of  which  these  thou- 
sands of  plants  are  capable. 

The  department  of  supply  which  is  neces- 
sary do^  not  have  to  be  created  from  the 
ground  up  Its  nucleus  is  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management  and  the  Supply  Priori- 
ties and  Allocations  Board,  which  has  the 
Will,  a  large  part  of  the  civilian  personnel, 
the  start  oh  the  basic  informational  data 
required.  It  lacks  the  power.  That  pow- 
er can  be  vested  in  it  by  the  President  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Overton  Act. 

Office  of  Production  Management  and  Sup- 
ply Prioritiee  and  Allocations  Board  already 
hold  correlative  powers  essential  to  an  effi- 
cient procurement  program,  in  that  they  are 
iri;  c^rge  q£  allocating  materials  and  sup- 
plies."' They'^must  now  do  what  the  Cana- 
dian D-pi  :•{:■,  ent  of  Munitions  and  Supplies 
d  J<'-■^ — al'^cate  manufacturing  facilities  along 
with  the  allccations  of  materials. 

THERE    must    be    CONVERSION.    POOLING 

To  obtain  total  war  production— 50  to  60 
percent  of  the  Nation's  effort  on  armament 
^'^fk — there  must  be  conversion,  spreading  of 
the  work,  routing  of  materials  to  the  right 
channels.  t)ooling  of  small  plants,  and,  above 
all,  systematic  placement  of  contracts. 

There  are  the  men.  materials,  and  machines 
necessary  for  a  war  effort  that  would  dwarf 
that  of  the  Axis  ^n  2  years.  They  must  be 
welded,  however,  into  one  factory,  by  a  de- 
tailed matching  of  the  machinery  needed 
for  war  manufactute  against  the  machinery 
available— soatt^ed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  laiyl. 

This  is  an  industrial,  purchasing,  produc- 
tion Job — not  a  military  Job. 

Means  must  be  provided  equal  to  the  task. 
Tliey  have  not  been.  Until  they  are  lives  and 
years  are  beljig  lost. 


Time  Runs,  the  Clock  Will  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

I      OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  30.  1941 

LETTER   FROM   JESSE   M    WISE.   OF 
PORTLAND,  OREG. 


M:  LEAVV.  M;.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  communication  a  few  days  ago.  in  keep- 
ing with  the  holiday  spirit,  from  Jesse  M. 
Wise,  of  Portland.  Greg.,  with  whom  I 
have  corresponded  from  time  to  time,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  advocates 
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of  bringing  thr  blf.'^.^incr   ff  ch.pap  clec- 
trio.'ty  Into  every  homf'  in  this  land. 

Th!.'5  communicatior  is  the  holiday 
greeting  message  from  this  grand  old 
fee'ntk'm.an.  who  has  a!mo.-t  reached  his 
eightieth  year  It  rxpr  sses  a  philosophy 
of  life  much  to  br  de"-"i  td  by  all;  and  in 
these  critical  and  trjing  times,  when 
selfishness  and  dcubt'iire  all  too  preva- 
lent, end  when  individual  conceit  and 
greed  are  evidcnctd  it.  so  many  places, 
it  is  well  to  cor'^idpt  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  Ml.  Wise  in  his  Christmas 
message,  whicli  i.-:  as  fdllows: 

Christmas.   1941. 

My  good  fricr.d.  time  luns.  the  clock  will 
strike 

For  25  years,  about  the  winter  holiday  time, 
I  have  indulged  myself  ir  an  endeavor  at  an 
expression  of  real  appreci  ition  of  my  friends. 
Also,  let  me  say.  their  acceptance  of  my  good 
will  and  their  cheering  response  has  been 
much  enjoyed. 

Now,  after  thr.M:  communications  cf  25 
yeais  and  a  glimpse  at  ny  birth  certificate, 
which  tells  me  that  I  lave  lived  through 
very  nearly  80  years  of  the  most  notable  pe- 
riod cf  human  history,  1  am  running  back 
through  these  corridors  of  time  tc  take  an 
accounting  of  myself  Needless  to  say,  I  find 
so  much  on  the  debit  side  of  my  social, 
human  ledger  t^at  I  giv(  up  ail  thought  of 
striking  a  balance  1  en  y  say,  so  much  re- 
ceived, so  little  returned — forgive  me 

One  conclusion  urges  Itself  (I  believe  I 
Kpeak  truly)  beyond  all  'jlse  among  my  en- 
deavors. I  new  enjoy  to  review  whatever  of 
good  I  have  been  able  to  render  my  fellows. 

Life   has   been   a  bargain. 
Your  friend, 

Jesse  M.  Wise. 


The  Day  of  Wrath 


EXTENSION   OF    REN!.\RKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF   TEXA.3 

IN  THE  SENATE   CF  TIIK  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  December  30.  1941 


ARTICLE  BY    HENT:Y    R    LUCE 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mi.  President.  I  a.>^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  primed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  magazine 
Life  for  December  22.  15'41.  entitled  "The 
Day  of  Wrath,"  by  He  iry  R.  Luce,  the 
editor  of  Life  and  Time. 

There  being  no  objertion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print  ?d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  Life  cf  December  22.  1941) 
THE  DAY  OF  WRATH 

(By  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  of  Life  and  Time) 
This  is  the  day  of  writh  The  disaster 
which  befell  America  on  December  7,  1941, 
was  an  episode.  But  it  vas  also  a  sign  It 
Was  a  sign  cf  all  the  weakness  and  wrongness 
of  American  life  In  recent  years  The  thou- 
eand-odd  dead  at  Pearl  Hfrlxir  that  fir«t  day 
were  not  merely  the  victims  of  Japanese 
treachery  Tliry  W'  re  'hf  victims  also  of  a 
wtak  and  faltering  Amerua  that  h-id  lost  its 
way  and  failed  the  world  In  leadership 

We  have  come  to  the  eni,  now.  of  as  pusil- 
lanimous an  epoch  a.«^  there  ever  was  In  the 
history    cf    a    great    pf-plc — the    20    years   of 


American  history  between  1921  and  1941  It 
Is  not  even  possible  to  call  these  years  tragic, 
for  tragedy  implies  at  least  the  dignity  of 
fate  And  there  was  no  dignity  in  these  years 
and  nciliing  of  fate  that  we  did  not  bring 
upon  ourselves.  The  epoch  that  is  closing 
was  much  less  tragic  than  it  was  shameful. 

The  President  says  we  have  learned  a  lesson. 
Some  people  think  he  means  that  we  have 
learned  that  ue  Japanese  (as  now  consti- 
tuted) are  a  treacherous  and  dangerous 
people.  But  if  that  is  the  only  lesson  we  have 
Itamed.  then  God  knows  what  agonies  we 
shall  have  to  undergo  before  we  ieam  the 
lessons  we  >"Hve  got  to  learn 

We  will  leam.  Every  Amtrlcan,  not  except- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt,  new  faces  the  deepest 
necessity  of  his  life — the  necessity  of  learning 
that  he  must  find  a  spiritual  rebirth  o'  lose 
his  soul  alive.  "Still  stands  thine  ancient 
sacrifice,  an  humble  and  a  contrite  heart  "  it 
Is  not  enough  for  us  at  home  to  say,  "Okay: 
lets  go."  as  if  we  could  forget  tlie  past  by  one 
easy  act  of  renunciation. 

We  will  learn  these  things.  Looking  at 
the  past,  we  know  that  we  have  not  been 
worthy  of  ourselves — but  looking  at  the  fu- 
tiire  we  know  tliat  we  can  and  will  be  a 
better  people  than  we  have  been.  We  know, 
too.  that  however  we  have  mL'Used  it,  we  are 
the  principal  trustees  in  this  century  of  a 
great  heritage  of  luman  freedom  under  God, 
and.  therefore,  we  must  have  victory.  We 
niust  have  victory  for  the  faith  of  our  fathers 
and  for  the  hope  of  our  young  people  and 
our  children 

We  have  still  at  this  moment  all— or  al- 
most all — that  Is  needed  for  victory.  We 
have,  first  of  all,  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  America.  Despite  the  meanness 
of  the  spiritual  environment  which  we  have 
recently  provided  them,  the  strength  of  this 
land  is  in  their  hearts.  We  have  natural 
wealth  in  more  abundance  than  any  other 
nation.  We  have  our  American  scientists 
and  engineers  who  stand  ready  to  serve  us 
with  their  knowledge  and  their  creative  toil. 
We  have  now.  as  major  allies,  Britain  and 
China,  two  nations  bound  closer  to  tis  by 
the  things  of  the  spirit  than  any  bond  that 
Hitler  can  forge  with  terror  We  have  com- 
mon military  interests  with  Russia  and  the 
chance  to  build  a  new  bridge  between  a 
changing  Russia  and  a  changing  West.  We 
are  seeing  pan-Ainerlcanism  become  a  fact 
and  not  a  phrase.  We  have  other  allies  of 
deathless  gallantry — In  conquered  countries 
and  elsewhere. 

All  these  are  good  things,  great  things.  We 
have  others.  We  have  already  the  example  of 
heroism  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  far 
islands  of  the  Pacific  W^e  have  at  home  the 
greatest  productive  ability  and  capacity  in 
the  world — in  many  ways  a  greater  ability 
and  capacity  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together. 

What  then  do  we  lacK?  In  this  first  hour 
of  common  counsel  in  an  aroused  nation  it 
is  necessary  to  concentrate  first  on  two 
things.  We  lack  good  organization.  And  we 
lack  unity. 

Victory  depends  on  the  whole  people.  But 
it  begins  with  leadership — for  organization 
begins  With  leadership  It  is  no  xn-e  tc  have 
the  greatest  resources,  the  best  workers,  and 
the  ablest  managers  in  the  world  if  resources, 
workers,  and  managers  are  not  linked  to- 
gether in  clear  and  dynamic  organization 
whicla  provides  for  both  Initiative  and 
control. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  done  what 
we  have  done,  that  many  ships  are  on  the 
ways,  that  great  factories  are  built  and  being 
built,  that  we  have  trained  flyers  and  soldiers 
and  sailors  But  the  fact  is  that  we  haven't 
dene  enough — nor  done  this  vast  Job  well 
enough.  And  the  principal  reason  is  that 
the  organization  of  our  war  effort  has  not 
been  good      It  has  been  poor. 

All  that  is  past  There  is  no  demand  for 
anyone's    head.     E\ery    man    in    Washington 


will  be  workini.'  harrior  t'dpy  th.-^;-!  hr  did 
before  December  7,  nnd  dt  10^:  be-'e:  '.h:>.::  tc 
kncws  how  But  it  nui.>-t  be  iii  :s'ed  that 
there  be  no  "freezing"  of  the  existing  nian- 
aeement  simply  to  save  face  or  to  spare  scme- 
cnes  feelings  or  for  political  rea.'^or.s  If 
some  men  are  not  equal  to  the  terrific  Jobs 
assigned  to  them — and  there  are  svich-  both 
kindness  and  patriotism  demimd  that  they 
be  given  more  stiitable  task.'-  I:  be'tcr  men 
can  be  found — and  they  c;ni— 'hey  niu'^t  be 
used 

But  quality  cf  personnel,  vital  though  It  Is. 
Is  of  le.^s  Importance  than  correct  organiza- 
tion. Our  war  effort  has  not  been  correctly 
organized.  It  ma-t  be  correctly  organized  at 
once 

And  now  what  about  unity''  Are  we 
united?  Are  we  resolved?  We  ail  sav  the 
same  hearty,  manly  sounding  things.  What 
then,  makes  our  brave  words  sound  a  trifle 
hollow  and  our  rage  carry  a  slight  suggestion 
of  impotence? 

Whnt  we  lack  still  is  a  fcrra-e  acceptance  of 
our  terrible  reality.  We  demand  victory,  but 
the  price  of  it  in  risk,  hardship,  pain,  adven- 
ture is  not  yet  clear  to  us.  The  high  resolve 
Is  yet  to  come  to  us  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  America  a  heap  of  Smoking  stones 
than  surrender  it  to  the  mechanized  medie- 
valism which  is  the  Mikado  cr  to  the  anti- 
Christ  which  is  Hitler. 

This  lack  of  resolve  Is  not  sUTDrlsing  The 
actual  destruction  of  the  American  Nation  by 
a  force  outside  has  seemed  fantastic.  But  it 
is  not  fantastic  now  It  could  happen.  And 
America  will  never  win  this  war  against  the 
forces  of  evil  until  American*  in  every  walk 
of  life  are  gripped  at  the  throat  by  the  reali- 
zation that  we  can  lose  the  w4r.  For  3  years 
we  have  been  losing  it.  Wben  we  realize 
that  then,  only  then,  our  own  righteous  fury 
will  be  unloosed. 

We  must  cultivate  that  reahzation.  and  all 
the  resolves  that  go  with  it.  For  the  day  is 
not  coming;  the  day  is  come.  It  is  the  day 
we  have  all  dreaded,  yet  known  in  our  secret 
hearts,  it  w-as  our  inescapable  duty  to  meet 
when  the  world  atuck  v.:,  li.rdvm  finally 
came  home  to  us 

This  Is  the  day  of  wrath  It  is  also  the  day 
of  hope.  For  this  is  the  day  that  Churchill 
described  to  the  people  of  Britain  m  their  own 
blackest  hour;  the  day  when  "the  New  World, 
with  all  its  power  and  might,  steps  forth  to 
the  rescue  and  the  liberation  of  the  Old." 
Now.  at  last,  the  issue  is  inexorably  Joined — 
either  our  ideals  as  freemen  shall  dominate 
In  this  century  or  the  pitiless  bayonets  of  our 
enemies  will. 

We  have  lost  something  of  our  power  and 
ml 'ht  But  now,  at  last,  our  battleeround  Is 
the  whole  world.  The  whole  world  is  new 
our  battle  stake.  What  we  have  temporarily 
lost  in  might  we  will  gain  forever  in  vision 
and  resolve. 

For  this  hoiir  America  was  made  Uniquely 
among  the  nations,  America  was  created  cut 
cf  the  hopes  of  mankind  and  dedicated  to  the 
fulfillment  of  those  hopes.  It  is  for  thl?:  rea- 
son th-it  we  accept  only  two  alternatives — 
either  to  die  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  a  totally 
destroyed  America  or  else  tc  Justify  forever 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  the  hopes  of 
mankind. 

Years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  begged  us  nrt 
to  "break  Uie  gre  it  heart  of  the  world  We 
go  forth  now  from  a  half-btleaguered  tcnti- 
ncnt  to  Join  hands  with  all  men  everywhere 
and  by  our  character  and  otir  deed«  to  write 
with  them  the  happy  and  triumphant  son^s 
cf  a  new  world. 

These  are  brave  wcrds.  br.ive  resolves.  If 
our  130.000.000  people  truly  tjelie-.  e  tliem  no 
combination  of  our  enemies  or  their  resources. 
nor  any  hazards  cf  war.  can  cheat  u.-  of 
victory. 

There  is  terrible  fighting  to  be  di,^  Every 
true  American  will  rise  to  take  military  arms 
or  civilian  action  tc  seize  ccnclu.'ivc  vlctorv. 
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There  Is  terrible  flghtlng  to  be  done.  All  of 
us  will  be  In  i.he  fight-  men,  women,  and 
children— for  this  Is  Indeed  total  war.  But 
let  us  never  furget  that  the  hardest  fighting 
is  done  at  the  front  by  our  soldiers  and 
sailors 

W.>  have  flghtlni?  men  in  the  field  and  on 
the  high  seas.  Thousands  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  Pacific  are  at  this  very  hour  fac- 
ing ueath  V.'p  "ell  ourselves  how  young  they 
are.  how  gallant,  how  brave.  We  salute  with 
our  hearts  in  o\.;r  throats,  tears  in  our  eyes — 
pray  for  them,  too.  But  also,  day  after  d%y, 
we  must  be  ajking  oui selves  how  good  a 
chance  we  here  at  home  are  giving  them  to 
fight  and  live  on  Are  we  straining  every  last 
nerve  to  see  that  help,  arms,  material  reach 
them  as  scon  fis  possible?  If  they  die — cr 
♦housand-s  more  like  them  in  the  long,  hard 
days  to  come— will  they  die  through  any 
fault  of  ours? 

Democracies  are  always  inefficient,  are  they? 
Then  let's  get  11  said:  This  inefficiency  cher- 
ished in  tlmvjs  of  war  is  another  word  for 
manslaughter,  l;r  not  murder  To  the  extent 
that  we  coddle  It  from  here  out  In  ourselves. 
In  hiKh  places  or  low,  we're  making  our  own 
soldiers  in  the  field  the  cannon  fodder  of  a 
barbarous  and  Indecent  complacency 

In  the  great  fog  of  battle,  we  cannot  see 
our  soldiers,  where  they  fight,  or  how.  We 
know  they  fight  with  every  ounce  of  "guts" 
a  good  American  has.  And  that's  plenty 
But  as  we  cannot  see  them  In  the  fog  of 
battle,  they  cannot  see  us.  'When  the  fog 
lifts,  In  the  days  to  come,  let  us  see  to  It 
that  they  lock  upon  us,  here  at  home,  and 
can  say  as  honewtly  to  us  as  we  say  to  them, 
"Good  going,  boys."  That  will  be  the  day  of 
Victory  and  of  peace  in  our  hearts. 


Heroic  Son — Heroic  Parents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  K.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  30.  1941 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  re- 
bate a  little  incident  which  I  think  is 
typical  of  the  patriotism  and  unity  of 
spirit  of  the  people  of  my  district.  A  few 
years  ago  a  fine  young  man.  Morgan  Mc- 
Cowan.  graduated  fronn  the  junior  college 
in  my  home  town  of  Garden  City.  Kans. 
In  school  he  made  an  excellent  record, 
was  a  star  athlete,  and  universally  re- 
spected. After  graduation  he  entered  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  He  completed  his 
course  at  Kelly  Field  and  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Philippines.  December  12 
he  was  killed  in  action. 

Morgan's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
McCowan.  live  on  a  western  Kansas  farm 
near  Leoti.  They  are  not  wealthy.  They 
have  had  hard  going,  like  all  western 
Kansas  farmers  in  recent  years.  Mor- 
gan left  two  insurance  policies,  with  his 
parents  as  beneficiaries;  one  a  Gov- 
ernment policy  for  $10,000,  the  other  in 
a  private  company  for  $2,000;  $12,000  is 
a  lot  of  money  out  in  my  country.  It 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  these  parents 
to  be.  able  to  spend  some  of  it  for  the 
comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life  which 
they  have  richly  earned.  Instead,  how- 
ever, they  plan  to  use  all  of  it  for  the 
PUrchpse  of  defense  bonds  because  they 


feel  that  their  son  would  want  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  is  no  light  ver.ture.  Before 
it  is  over  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans  will  give  their  lives  with  the 
same  devotion  and  patriotism  as  Morgan 
McCowan.  Many  thousands  of  homes 
will  be  in  mourning  over  the  loss  of  a 
Icved  one.  As  long,  however,  as  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  gallant  sol- 
diers like  Morgan  McCowan,  and  splen- 
did, self-sacrificing,  and  patriotic  parents 
like  those  who  mourn  his  passing  today, 
we  need  have  no  fear  of  ihe  final  out- 
come, either  on  the  fighting  front  or  the 
home  front. 


Conserve  Tin  and  Aid  Defense  Through 
Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  RE. MARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\'E3 


Tuesday,  December  30,  1941 


Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  was  it  more  imperative 
that  we  develop  our  water  power,  put  a 
stop  to  private  utilities  profiteering  in 
light  and  power  rates,  and  extend  our 
rural  electrification  program,  than  it  is 
today. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of  elec- 
tricity throughout  the  country.  We  are 
in  for  a  long  war.  and  we  are  going  to 
need  all  the  power  we  can  get.  We  are 
now  using  only  about.  Ii30, 000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  annually, 
and  we  are  going  to  need  £.t  least  twice 
that  amount— probably  thn^e  times  that 
amount.  There  are  230,000,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  annual  production  of  un- 
developed water  tx)wer  throughout  the 
country  now— all  going  to  v;a.ne. 

I  know  the  opposition  wil .  say  that  we 
haven't  time  to  develop  thi^  water  power 
now,  but  that  is  not  true.  The  chances 
are  that  we  will  have  ample  time  before 
this  emergency  is  over.  Besides,  we  are 
gc'ng  to  need  all  this  power  even  after 
th?  war. 

The  private  power  companies  that  are 
opposing  this  program,  and  have  opposed 
it  from  the  beginning,  are  now  prcfireer- 
ing  in  light,  and  power  rates  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  S1,COO.OOO.OOO  a 
year.,  as  I  pointed  out  and  demonstrated 
in  my  speech  of  June  13,  1941.  which  was 
published  on  pages  5128-5131  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

While  we  are  endeavoring  ro  stop  other 
kinds  of  profiteering  during  this  war  let 
us  protect  the  ultimate  users  of  elec- 
tricity from  such  outrageous  ovei charges 
by  reducing  light  and  power  rates  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick  levels  in  every  com- 
munity in  America. 

Our  rural-electrification  program 
should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  conserve  the 


food  supply  of  the  Nation  If  our  supply 
of  t*n  should  be  shut  off— which  is  not  at 
all  improbable— It  would  close  many,  if 
not  all.  of  the  canning  plants  throughout 
the  country.  We  can  meet  that  situa- 
tion by  shifting  to  quick-freezing  plants; 
but  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  permit  our 
R.  E.  A.  program  to  be  stopped  or  even 
slowed  down  before  we  reach  every  faim 
community  in  every  section  of  the 
country 

Thi.s  R.  E.  A.  program  is  absolutely 
essential  to  our  national  defense.  Our 
armies  mUst  be  fed  and  the  Nation  must 
be  fed.  and  that  cannot  be  done  if  we 
permit  our  food  supply  to  spoil  for  want 
of  processing  facilities. 

Let  me  repeat  th?t  I  do  not  want  us 
to  take  for  rural  electrification  a  single 
ounce  of  copper  that  is  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes,  ships,  guns, 
shells,  or  other  implements  of  war.  But 
I  do  feel  that  rural  electrification  should 
be  classed  as  a  defense  activity  and 
should  come  ahead  of  all  private  enter- 
prises in  the  allotment  of  copper  and 
other  es.sential  materials. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  we  can 
increase  the  output  of  copper  in  three  or 
four  of  our  copper-producing  States 
many,  many  times  the  amount  necessary 
for  rural  electrification.  Besides  it  is 
evident  now  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  number  of  au- 
tomobiles manufactured  for  the  next  few 
years.  At  least  a  part  of  the  copper  now 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  those 
extra  cars  could  be  used  very  profitably  in 
the  building  jf  rura'  power  lines.  And. 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  those  lines 
should  be  made  large  enough  to  carry 
such  machinerj  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary during  this  grave  emergency. 

If  we  will  follow  this  policy,  we  can 
offset  the  shortage  of  tin,  conserve  our 
food  stipply,  stimulate  production, 
strengthen  our  national  defense,  and 
come  out  of  this  conflict  not  onlv  vic- 
t  rious  but  with  one  of  the  greatp'st  as- 
sets the  future  can  possibly  bring  us.  and 
that  is  an  electrified  America. 


Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December  30.  1941 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  since  the 
dawn  of  history  transportation  has  been 
a  fundamental  economic  problem.  Im- 
proved and  increased  transportation  has 
been  closely  allied  with  human  progress. 
Before  goods  can  be  bought  and  sold,  be- 
fore men  can  trade,  to  carry  on  com- 
merce there  must  be  transportation. 
Those  who  have  the  best  and  cheapest 
transportation  have  always  had  a  great 
economic  advantage.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  men  have  fought  many  wars 
to  secure  this  advantage.  In  fact.  Mr, 
Hitler's  excuse  for  starting  the  present 
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world  conflict  over  the  Polish  Corridor 
was  to  secure  another  outlet  to  the  sea, 
meaning  cheaper  tran;;portation. 

It  has  been  h-aid  thai  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  and  the  disco\ery  of  barbed  wire, 
more  than  the  read;'  use  of  the  six- 
shooter,  was  respon.'^ible  for  the  conqu(r- 
ing  and  the  settlement  of  the  West.  Be- 
fore the  present  World  War  crowded  the 
question  of  freight-ra(e  differentials  and 
tian.«:pnrtation     inequality     out     of     the 

nnnds  of  the  people,  th?  folks  in  the  great 
Southwe.st,  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana,  had  begun  to  fisht  for  a 
removal  of  freight-rate  discrimination 
against  our  section  of  the  country.  And 
while  we  have  properly  been  giving  our 
time.  en»'rcy.  and  attention  primarily  to 
the  immediate  prnblfin  of  national  de- 
fense and  of  national  ;ecurity.  this  great 
economic  problem  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest  remains. 

In  1938  the  President  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  economic  conditions 
In  the  South.  In  his  letter  to  this  com- 
mittee he  .stated  that  'he  South  was  the 
Nation's  No.  1  econom  c  problem.  After 
thorough  Inve^tigatior.  the  committee's 
report  to  the  Presiden-  agreed  with  this 
conclusion.  In  its  report  tlie  committee 
Stated  that  the  South  while  possessing 
the  greatest  natural  resources  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  yet  had  the 
lowest  industrial  development  and  con- 
tained thf^  poorest  people.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  condition,  if  not  the 
main  reason  for  this  condition,  has  been 
freight-rate  differentials,  or  discrimina- 
tory freight  rates  exii-tlng  against  this 
section  of  the  country.  Groups  of  btisi- 
ressmen  in  Texas,  ln:luding  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  given 
serious  study  to  this  problem.  The  Texas 
Legislature  has  appropriated  money  to 
carry  on  a  fight  to  secure  freight-rate 
e(juality. 

Except  for  the  accidental  and  provi- 
dential di.«;covery  of  oil.  the  great  South- 
west ha?  existed  for  a  htindred  years  al- 
most exclusively  on  agriculture.  While 
agriculture  may  have  furnished  a  basis 
for  reasonable  prosperity  100  years  ago, 
it  can  no  longer  be  excliL-ively  relied 
upon  as  a  bas.s  for  de<'ent  living  condi- 
tions. To  attain  its  -ightful  place  in 
American  life  the  Southwest  must  have 
Indu.^trial  development.  To  have  indus- 
trial development  it  nust  have  better 
freight-rate  advantage'. 

Now.  Just  what  do  we  mean  by  freight- 
rate  di'^crimination  or  oy  transportation 
inequalit\?  I  have  before  me  a  freight- 
rate  map. of  the  United  States  for  1939. 
The  country  is  diviced  into  5  rate 
areas  or  districts.  Within  each  of  these 
5  areas  or  districts  \:e  find  different 
zone?;.  But  con.^idering  simply  the  areas 
or  districts,  they  are  rcuehly  as  follows: 
First,  the  eastern  or  official  district,  com- 
prising states  east  of  the  Mi.^is5ippi  and 
north  of  Kentucky  and  the  Carolinas; 
second,  the  southern  district,  lying  east 
of  the  Mi.s.sissippi  and  south  of  district  1; 
third,  the  western  trunk-line  district,  be- 
ing roughly  the  grrnt  Middle  West; 
fourth  the  Mcimtain  Picific  district,  be- 
ing roughly  the  10  Wesem  States  of  the 
Union;  fifth,  the  southwestern  district, 
comprising  Ttxas.  Oklahoma,  Arkansas. 
Louisiana,  and  the  southeastern  half  of 
New  Mexico. 


The  rates  in  these  5  respective  dis- 
tricts— I  have  numbered  them  arbitrarily 
in  order  of  increa^sing  rates— are  as  fol- 
lows: The  rate  for  district  1.  the  North- 
east, being  the  eastern  or  official  terri- 
tory, is  laid  dcwn  as  100.  meaning  the 
yardstick,  or  100-percent  rate,  from 
which  other  rates  are  measured  or  cal- 
culated.- The  rate  for  district  2.  being 
the  southern  territory,  is  139;  for  district 
3.  being  the  western  trunk-line  territory, 
it  is  147;  for  district  4.  being  the  Moun- 
tain Pacific  territory  it  is  171;  and  for 
district  5.  the  southwestern  territory,  it 
is  175.  Thus  we  see  the  freight  rates  for 
our  section  of  the  country  are  the  high- 
est for  any  place  in  the  Union,  being  75 
percent  higher  than  rates  in  district  1, 
the  easten.  or  official  district. 

New,  I  would  not  attempt  to  win  a 
statistical  argument  with  a  rate  expert. 
But  I  have  before  me  House  Document 
No.  271.  prepared  by  experts  and  filed  in 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  on  April  27. 
1939,  I  find  here  many  examples  of  rate 
di.'-cnmmation.  For  example,  to  ship  100 
pounds  of  canned  goods  in  carload  lots 
from  Dallas.  Tex.,  to  Springfield.  111.,  a 
distance  of  726  miles,  costs  89  cents,  while 
to  ship  the  same  goods  from  Springfield. 
111.,  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  a  distance  of  720 
miles,  costs  only  52  cent.s.  To  ship  100 
pounds  of  cotton  and  knittmg-factory 
products  from  Dallas.  Tex.,  to  Kckcmo. 
Ind..  a  distance  of  905  miles,  costs  $2  08, 
while  to  ship  the  same  amount  of  the 
same  goods  from  Fall  River.  Ma.ss..  to 
Muncle,  Ind..  exactly  the  same  distance, 
905  miles,  costs  onl>  $1.60,  Such  ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied,  A  few 
changes  have  been  made  within  the  last 
2  years,  but  the  whole  bad  picture  has 
changed  very  little. 

If  complaints  were  made  of  the  dis- 
criminatory rate  on  the  above  commodi- 
ties, point  one  of  the  reply  would  be  that 
the  greater  volume  of  canned  poods  mov- 
ing from  Spnncfleld,  111.,  and  of  cotton 
pood.s  from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  Justifies 
the  Cheaper  rates  accorded  such  move- 
ment, To  that  we  answer,  "Give  us  the 
rat''  and  we  will  have  the  volume."  Cer- 
tain:y  no  one  can  contend  that  Texas 
does  not  produce  suflirient  cotton  to  go 
into  the  goods  or  sufficient  vegetables  to 
go  into  the  cans.  That  old  •'volume  of 
traffic"  argument  Is  similar  to  the  one 
of  which  comes  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg. 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  each  session  of 
Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Member  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  compel  the 
removal  of  unfair  and  discriminatory 
freight-rate  differentials.  The  Congress 
last  year  at  least  took  one  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Under  a  specific  man- 
date carried  in  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1940.  Congress  has  directed  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  remove 
discriminatory  freight-rate  inequalities. 
At  this  time  the  I.  C.  C.  is  making  a  study 
of  the  problem.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  congressional  mandat.e 
will  not  be  circumvented  and  that  the 
studv  and  investigation  now  going  on  by 
the  Commission  will  not  result  simply  in 
the  filing  of  another  report.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  composed 
of  11  conscientious,  highly  trained,  capa- 
ble individuals.  This  Commission  has 
the  power,  authority,  and  responsibility 
of  regtUating  all  kinds  of  freight  rates, 


with  the  possible  exception  of  air  fieirln. 
In  years  gone  by  this  Commission  has 
elected  to  consider  Itself  more  of  a  ju- 
dicial than  an  administrative  '.^ody  This 
has  been  an  error.  Feeling  and  acting 
as  a  court,  they  have  refused  or  failed  to 
take  the  initiative  and  to  assume  the 
re.'^ponsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  equity 
was  done  as  between  all  sections  of  the 
country  in  freight-rate  matters. 

At  this  time  a  petition  is  pending  be- 
fore the  I.  C.  C.  by  the  railroads  of  the 
country  asking  for  a  blanket  lO-percent 
Increase  in  freight  rates  to  cover  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  recent  wage  increases. 
To  grant  a  uniform  10-perctnt  increase 
throughout  the  country  would  further 
increase  discriminatory  freipht  differen- 
tials. Of  course,  to  grant  an  over-all 
10-percent  increase  would  be  much 
easier  than  to  attempt  equalization. 
Constructive  action  is  usually  mere  diffi- 
cult than  inaction  or  acquiescence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  26  I  ad- 
dressed to  each  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  following 
letter: 

It  l£  my  understanding  that  ycur  Commis- 
sion will  meet  en  January  5  tc  pas?  \ipon  a 
petition  by  American  railroads  for  a  blanket 
10-percent  Increase  In  freight  rates  thrcugb- 
cut  the  ccuntry. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  ol  ttus  letter  to  pro- 
tect or  approve  an  increase  n\  railroad  reve- 
nue, or  to  make  any  fruggesticus  as  to  the 
necessity  thertfcr 

However,  as  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Texas.  I  want  tc  respectfully  yet  firmly 
protest  any  Incrra.'^e  In  freight  rates  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  Such  a  methcc'.  would  increa&e 
rates  mo.'-t  where  they  are  highest  and  would 
further  aggravate  Hie  difccriminaiory  freight- 
rate  differential  from  which  the  great  South- 
west has  long  ar.d  unfairly  suffered 

While  rates  are  being  raided  they  ought  to 
be  adjusted.  If  no  adjustment  Is  to  be  given, 
then  the  least  we  thculd  expect  wculd  oe  that 
all  rates  be  Increased  by  the  same  number  of 
dollars  or  cents. 

With  full  sympathy  for  your  great  problems 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours.  | 

However  difficult  the  ta:^  may  be,  it  Is 
the  positive  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
I.  C.  C.  to  see  to  it,  insofar  as  freight  rates 
go,  that  all  sections  ol  America  share  in 
an  equality  of  economic  opportunity. 


An  Authority  on  the  Far  East  Speaks 
Feelingly  Concerning  Certain  Aspects 
of  Our  War  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M  COFFEE 

or    VkASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  December  30,  1941 


LETTER  AND  ARTICLE  BY  W  E  PRIEST- 
LEY OF  SEATTLE  WASH  .  AND  EX- 
CERPT? FROM  SYNDICATED  COLl.'MN 
OF  BOB  ALLEN  AND  DREW  PEARSON 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  entire  career  in 
the    House    of   Representatives,    I    have 
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expressed  vigorous  opposition  to  the  sale 
of  strategic  or  essential  materiel  of  war 
to  Japan.  I  have  likewise  deplored  the 
entire  policy  of  appeasement  of  the  ag- 
gressors, represented  by  the  philosophy 
that  one  can  buy  off  one's  potential 
enemies  by  send.ng  them  the  very  raw 
materials  cut  of  which  instruments  of 
war  can  be  constructed.  I  have  intro- 
duced several  measures  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  have  had  hearings  be- 
fore several  committees  of  Congress, 
have  addressed  large  gatherings  in  the 
puncipal  cities  of  America,  have  written 
articles  in  magazines — in  short,  have 
dene  everything  I  know  how  to  arouse 
the  people  to  demand  of  Congress  and 
or  the  administration,  that  we  forthwith 
ban  the  sale  of  essential  or  raw  materials 
of  war  to  Japan,  as  well  as  to  all  coun- 
tries affiliated  with,  or  subjugated  by, 
the  Fascist -A.\is  trinity. 

W.  E.  Priestley,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  China  Club  of  the 

metropolis  cf  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has 

piophet:cally  warned  of  the  danger  to 
the  United  States  in  supplying  our  poten- 
tial enemy,  Japan,  with  the  raw  mate- 
rials, such  as  scrap  metal  and  petroleum 
products,  essential  to  Japan's  mechanized 
war  machine.  Mr.  Priestley  is  known 
throughout  the  great  and  beauteous  Pa- 
cific Northwest  as  a  leading  auttjorily  on 
China,  its  history,  its  culture,  and  its 
contribution  to  world  civilization.  He 
knows  the  menace  inherent  in  the  Japa- 
nese war  machine  as  perhaps  do  few 
other  men  in  America.  He  has  studied 
the  shogunate,  the  Samurai,  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  else  in  Japan  to  the  military. 
He  knows  that  the  Japanese  in  the  Shinto 
religion  and  in  their  traditional  philoso- 
phy entertain  a  selfish  conceit,  racially 
speaking,  similar  to  that  marking  the 
Nazi  Germans.  He  knows  the  Japanese 
regard  themselves  as  the  chosen  race. 
Mr.  Priestley  has  been  lecturing  in  the 
north  Pacific  coast  cities  on  this  subject. 
He  has  contributed  to  arousing  our  peo- 
ple to  an  appreciation  of  the  menace  of 
tlie  Japanese  military  oligarchy. 

He  has  written  me  a  letter  to  which  he 
has  attached  an  article  of  his  own  en- 
titled "The  Guilt  of  America,"  as  well  as 
Interesting  excerpts  from  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round  column  written 
by  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  in  the  Congression.'\l 
Record  should  be  of  educational  value  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  country,  and 
the  reading  of  which  I  commend  to  all: 

China  Club  of  Seattle. 
Seattle.  Wafh..  December  22,  1941. 
Hon   John  M.  Coffee, 

Congress  cf  the  United  States. 

\Vashi7igton,  D   C 

Mr  Dear  Mr  Coffee:  Probably  ycu  have 
read  the  enclosed  article,  which  appeared  in 
a  syndicated  column  all  over  the  CJnited 
States 

F(ir  your  information,  I  have  Itnown  Mr. 
Maxwell  Hamilton  many  years  and  have  al- 
ways fcund  him  very  pro-Japanese.  In  my 
oplnion,  he  has  done  more  to  help  rhe  Japa- 
nese to  receive  their  war  mate-lals  than  any 
other  man  in  the  State  Department.  \  year 
aso  last  October,  President  Roosevelt  placed 
an  embargo  en  scrap  iron  goin?  to  Japan. 
But  on  Decembe>r  28.  1940.  nearly  3  months 
jMter  the  embargo  had  been  placed.  .\  full 
shipload  of  scrap  iron  which  had  been  melted 
Into  billets  was  shipped  in  the  pert  of  Taccma 
In  the  Japanese  ship  Tosfi  Maru.  with  the 
permit  Issued  by  the  State  Department. 


To  n-iC  it  is  an  act  cf  tre:i:hery  to  allow 
men  like  Maxwell  Hamilton  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment. He  has  been  an  appealer  to  Japan 
for  years  and  should  be  removed  from  his 
pre.sent  position. 

Ycu  will  agree  with  me.  and  if  you  want 
any  further  help.  I  wi.~h  ycu  would  advise  me 
accordingly 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

W.  E    Priestley. 
Hono'a-y  Secretary. 


The  Guilt  of  America 
(By  W.  E  Priestley) 

Acro.s.s  the  Pacific  Ocean  an  undeclared  war 
i.s  being  fou-ht.  The  Japanese  m  China  have 
killed  at  lea.-t  3,000.000  people.  35.000.000 
people  have  been  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  untold  losses  in  property  have  been  ac- 
compli.-hed  by  the  J:ipai-ic-e  war  machine. 

Prince  Kor.cve,  Premier  of  Japan,  has 
stated  quite  frankly  niat  Japan's  object  is  to 
beat  Chir.a  to  h:  r  kne  .-.  and  every  day  Japan 
is  pur.=  uing  this  ruthle.-s  p'-Iicy  against  an 
innocent  people. 

Tbe  Objectives  of  the  Japanese  Army  are 

quite  clear  and  apparent — to  de-troy  all  in- 
dustry in  China,  to  conquer  the '  Chinese 
people  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  slavery, 
to  destroy  a.l  foreign  business  in  China.  In 
shcrt,  to  reduce  China  to  a  state  of  vassalage 
under  a  cold-blooded  militaiy  dictatorship 

Sympathy  of  the  Americar  people  is  almost 
universally  expressed  tcwaro  Chira  in  this 
terrible  struggle  Every  day  Japanese  planes 
are  flying  over  China,  killing  men.  women, 
and  children  who  have  no  part  m  this  war. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Japan  is  poor 
in  raw  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  a  major 
war.  She  mu.'-t  look  to  other  countries  to 
supply  her  with  the  necessary  weapons  to 
carry  on  such  a  war  Where  did  Japan  get 
her  materials  to  rape  China? 

Seventy  percent  cf  the  raw  and  finished 
materials  used  by  the  Japanese  were  shipped 
from  the  United  States  When  the  Japanese 
bombed  the  U.  S.  S.  Fancy  -,he  used  bombs 
made  from  American  materials,  she  used 
planes  using  American  motors,  and  American 
ga.soline  was  used  m  driving  those  planes. 

Through  the  port  of  Seattle  in  an  average 
month    we    shipped    half    a    million    dollars' 
worth  0^  material   to  Japar.  and  $475,000  of 
this  was  materials  to  be  u^ed  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  last  5  years  we  ».ave  .-hip;;-  -i  to 
Japan  $200,000,000  worth  of  scrap  iron,  $200,- 
000.000  worth  of  petroleum  products,  Sioo!- 
000.000  worth  of  copper,  and  $300,000,000 
worth  cf  assorted  war  materials,  such  as  air- 
planes, airplane  part£.  trucks,  metals,  ma- 
chinery, molybdenite,  hides,  and  munitions. 
What  will  happen  if  the  Japane.5e  conquer 
China?  With  tiie  manpower  and  raw  re- 
sources cf  China  at  their  disposal.  Japan  will 
be  a  power  to  be  feared  even  by  the  United 
States  If  Japan  become-  str  1:12  enough, 
she  will  challenge  us  in  tlie  P.innc  Ocean.' 
In  other  words,  w.  have  supplied  Japan  with 
the  sinews  of  war  to  help  her  build  up  her 
military  strength,  thus  enabling  her  to  be  in 
a  position  to  attack  our  own  po&sessions. 

It  Is  quite  within  the  bounds  cf  possibility 
that  the  very  materials  we  have  shipped  to 
Japan  may  be  the  weapon-;  which  she  will  use 
against  us  in  a  future  war 

We  must  help  China  in  r.rder  to  alleviate 
the  wrongs  we  have  commirted  against  her 
in  the  past;  we  must  help  China  to  keep  up 
her  niorale.  so  that  she  can  continue  to  keep 
the  Japanese  busy.  China  needs  our  help 
today.     We  shall  need  China  tomorrow. 


[From  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round. 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer.  December  16 
19411 

History  of  the  Jap  Negotiations 
Washington. — It  is  now  possible  to  tell  the 
tragic   Inside   story   of  the  diplomatic  nego- 


tia;:ions  wfiich  Srcretary  Hull  was  conducting 
while  the  Japanese  were  preparing  their  i.€- 
cret  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United 
States. 

The  reaj  story  goes  back  to  early  Augu^-t. 
when  Prince  Konoye  sent  a  cable  to  the  Pres- 
lde.it  aski^xg  that  they  meet  at  a  conference 
to  discussi  Pacific  problems.  When  this  was 
received  ifi  the  State  Department.  Maxwell 
Hamilton.!  Chief  of  the  Department's  Far 
Eastern  Division,  proposed  that  the  United 
States  negjotlate. 

HoweveR  a  group  of  his  advisers  in  the  Far 
Eastern  tfevision.  who  had  been  in  Japan 
recently,  Were  convinced  that  evft-ythlng  Ja- 
pan was  ^oing  pointed  to  war  against  the 
United  Stjates,  •  They  were  convinced  that 
any  Japanese  diplomatic  negotiations  were 
mere  blufflfor  the  purpose  of  consuming  time 
while  Japapi  finished  preparations. 

This  group,  however,  was  not  consulted  re- 
garding afipeasement  conversations.  So  fi- 
nally they  drafted  a  two-page  memorandum 
warning  t|iat  diplomatic  negotiations  would 
lead  to  disaster.  For  the  sake  of  their  own 
records  thiy  wanted  It  made  clear  that  they 
were    oppolsed    to   appeasement.      Also,    they 

wanted  to.  go  over  Max  Hamilton's  head  to 

Secretary  Kull. 

These  who  signed  this  warning  were  Cabot 
Coville.  Joteeph  M  Jones.  Frank  A,  Schuler. 
John  R  Davies.  Herbert  Fales.  and  E.  Paul 
Tenney.     I 

I         SEVERE    CRmCISM 

Immediately  they  were  summoned  before 
Hamilton,  who  bawled  out  his  subordinates 
and  told  tjhem  they  had  no  business  inter- 
fering. Bttt  they  Insisted  that  their  memo- 
randum bf  taken  direct  to  Secretary  Hull. 
And  Cabot  Coville  in  protest  against  appease- 
ment, resigned. 

When  h^  resignation  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Ajsistant  Secretary  Berle.  however. 
Berle  refused  to  accept  it.  and  Coville  was 
transferred  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  is 
today.  The  chief  results  of  his  efforts  to  op- 
pose appeasement  are  that  today  he  is  being 
subjected  to  the  iKirablng  attacks  which  he 
hlm.self  warned  were  coming, 

Frank  S«huler.  another  of  the  rebels,  was 
shortly  transferred  to  a  tiny  post  in  the 
British  Viifein  Islands, 

These  men  were  all  hardened  experts  on 
the  Far  East  who  had  fived  there  and  who 
knew  Jap«n  They  were  not  youngsters. 
However,  tUeir  warning  memorandum,  though 
it  finally  reached  the  hands  of  Sec-.nary  Hull, 
made  no  Impression.  A  few  weeks  later 
Special  Envoy  Kurusu  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  big  blare  of  Tokyo  trumpets  about 
peace,  and  the  negotiations  continued. 

KOREANS   WARN    HtJLL 

About  thtis  time  Secretary  Hull  was  receiv- 
ing letters  from  Koreans  in  the  United  States 
warning  thpt  Japan  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  United  States.  Koreans,  being  a  subject 
race,  hate  their  Japanese  conquerors.  Fre- 
quently operating  as  servants,  they  have 
maintained  an  amazing  underground  Intelli- 
gence systefci  In  Japan. 

On  October  28.  1941.  Kilsoo  K  Haan.  a 
Korean  whc  had  been  a  member  of  the  Jap- 
anese consular  service,  wrote  Mr,  Hull  report- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Black  Dragon  Society 
(secret  Fas(}ist  order  of  the  Japanese  military) 
on  August]  26.  in  which  Foreign  Minister 
Hirota  reviled  "a  total  war  preparatior  to 
meet  the  atmed  forces  of  the  United  States." 

"He  (Hlrfcta)  also  spoke  of  Premier  Tojo 
giving  ordek-s  to  complete  the  mounting  of 
guns  and  rti^h  supplies  to  the  Marshall  and 
Caroline  gr()up  by  November  1941,  Hirota  and 
others  in  the  meeting  freely  expressed  •  •  • 
the  most  suitable  time  to  wage  war  with 
America  as  December  1941  or  February  1942." 

Mr,  Haan:  was  introduced  to  Secretary  Hull 
by  S?nator  Dillftte,  cf  Iowa,  so  his  letter  did 
not  come  iicm  an  unknown  crackpot.  In 
fact,  GiLLEtTE  thought  so  highly  of  the  Ko- 
rean's information  that  he  proposed  a  Senate 
Invest igat lot!  of  Japanese  activities,  but  was 
discouraged  by  the  State  Department. 
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OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTS 


Tuesday.  D'.ctu.htr  30,  1941 


RESOLUTION      r?      v.II  LAMETTE     DEMO- 
CRATIC  SOCIETY,   INC  .   OF  OREGON 


Despite  this,  Srrretary  Hull's  conversations 
with  Envoy  Kurusu  began  shortly  thereafter 
and  continued  in  very  earnest  vein.  Mr  Hull 
apparently  believed  that  some'hlng  could  be 
worked  out  wl^h  the  Japanese,  and  at  one 
time  he  and  his  State  Department  advisers 
actually  thoupht  that  an  agreement  uas  Just  j 
around  the  corner. 

CHtJRCHTLL  OI:JECTS 

This  was  on  November  24  and  25.  Mr. 
Kurusu  suddenly  teemed  willing  to  talk  a 
y-month  commercial  truce,  and  the  Stale  De- 
partment worked  cut  an  involved  formula 
whereby  no  more  Japanese  trccps  were  to 
enter  Indochina,  but  were  to  remain  in  China, 
and  we  were  to  rtsume  the  sale  cf  gasoline, 
oil.  scrap  iron,  and  other  raw  materials  for 
"civilian  use  " 

At  the  very  lime  Mr.  Eull  was  discussing 
this  plan  with  Kurusu  bis  Government  in 
Tokyo  is  now  revealed  as  even  then  already 
launching  its  plans  for  attacking  Hawaii. 

However.  Secretary  Hull  was  to  aiuicus  to 
rush  this  truce  to  a  conclusion  that  be  did  not 
want  to  give  Lord  Halifax  time  to  cable  the 
plan  to  London  for  Churchiil's  approval,  even 

though  the  British  and  Australians  were  sit- 
ting in  on  the  conversations. 

Lord  Halifax  Insisted,  however,  and  when 
Churchill  got  a  cabled  report  on  the  plan  he 
hit  the  celling.  He  did  not  think  the  Jap- 
anese would  keep  faith,  and  argued  that  it 
merely  gave  the  Japanese  mere  time  to  in- 
crease their  armament.  Simultaneously  the 
plan  leaked  out  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  Chi- 
nese Ambassador  delivered  a  personal  protest 
from  Gen    Chiang  Kai-shek  to  the  President. 

In  view  of  the  Churchill  and  Chinese  objec- 
tions. Secretary  Hull  suddenly  withdrew  bis 
proposal  of  a  3-monih  truce  and  fell  back  on 
the  traditional  American  policy  of  the  open 
dcor  in  China  plus  withdrawal  of  all  Japanese 
troops. 

If  President  Roosevelt  is  right  that  the  Jap- 
anese had  begun  preparing  for  the  Hawaii  at- 
tack well  in  advance,  there  seems  no  question 
that  none  of  Mr  Hulls  proposals,  whether 
appeasement  or  the  open-door  policy,  would 
have  changed  the  course  of  the  Japanese  war 
lords. 


Mr.  ANGELL,  Mr  Speaker,  every 
American  can  bt  pioud  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  unity  displayed  by  cur  people  in  this 
great  emergency.  When  the  bombs 
bursted  over  Pearl  Harbor  the  American 
people  were  aroused  to  such  a  degree  that 
everyone,  regardless  of  party  or  view- 
point, tock  his  or  her  position  in  the  front 
line  for  defense  of  our  country  and  our 
people.  There  can  be  no  partisanship  or 
personal  considerations  entering  into 
the  decisions  which  must  now  be  made 
in  order  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  great 
problem  confronting  us  the  full  strength 
of  cur  resources  and  manpower  The 
American  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  will  be  a  long,  hard  struggle  and 
that  we  naM  \y  prtpand  to  withstand 


reverses,  make  sacrifices  which  will  hurt, 
and  suffer  defeats,  but  in  the  end  our 
cruse  will  win  because  it  is  jus^t.  We 
have  been  ruthlessly  and  treacherously 
attacked  and  the  American  people  have 
never  been  found  wanting  when  the  de- 
fense of  their  homes  was  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  resolution  adopted 
December  18.  1941,  by  the  Willamette 
Democratic  Sccioty  of  Oregon,  commend- 
ing our  President  for  his  messages  to 
the  Congress  on  December  8  and  11.  and 
pledging  the  members  of  f-c  society  &nd 
all  their  resources  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  to 
defend  our  freedom  and  our  country. 
The  resolution  follows: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Willamette 
Democratic  Society,  Inc  .  of  Oregon.  Decem- 
ber 18.  1941.  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Portland. 

Oreg  .   the   foUowliig   resolution   was  adopted: 
"Since   our  country  Is  at    war  with  Japan, 

Germany,  ard  Italy,  we  hereby  glvf  our  un- 
qualified approval  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stai  s  of  America  in  Ita 
action  of  December  8  and  December  11,  1941. 
in  so  aeclarlnp  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Axis 
gangster  nations:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  pledge  all  manpower 
and  all  necessary  resources  until  this  war  or 
wars  are  won  for  otir  country,  humanity,  and 
civilization. 

"Furtlj-nnore  we  commend  our  President, 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  for  his  message*  to 
Congress  on  December  8  and  December  11, 
1941.  and  for  his  swiftness,  as  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  ordering 
'that  all  measures  be  taken  for  cur  defense.' 
We  feel  it  is  a  privilege — not  a  sacrifice — to 
offer  and  pledge  ourselves  and  all  necessary 
resources  to  do  all  in  our  power — and  urge 
others  to  do  the  same — to  win  this  war  and 
wars  for  freedom  and  humanity  and  justify 
the  faith  of  cur  forebearers  with  credit  and 
honor  to  ourselves,  and  give  an  everlasting 
legacy  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  equality  to 
our  posterity  and  to  the  entire  world 

"The  foregoing  does  not  In  any  way  Imply 
that  we  have  been  lax  or  unconcerned  in  cur 
loyalty  to  our  country  and  cur  President — 
we  have  not — but  it  Is  to  renew  ai  rededlca'e 
ourselves  and  cur  resources  to  our  country, 
and  to  express  cur  continued  loyalty  to  our 
leaders,  and  praying  for  a  righteous  and  'In- 
evitable triumph  in  this  war — so  help  us 
Gcd,'  " 
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ticular  At  \h>  btuinninp  cf  tlV'  'Aar  tho 
International  Haives'ar  Cu.  cwr'd  two 
plants  in  Germany  and  ihn  v  piar.ts  in 
France.  Doubtless  thi.s  e;pan!:c  ctr.ctrn 
has  lost  or  will  lose  millions  in  lht•^e  for- 
eign investments.  Doubtless,  loo,  they 
are  now  chaigins  or  will  later  charge  this 
loss  up  to  the  American  farmer  in  the 
price  of  farm  machinery.  This  .sia-.e- 
I  m'-nt  ir  to  let  the  Internaiicnal  Harvester 
Co.  and  its  associa'.cs  knew  th.at  many  of 
us  are  going  to  violently  oi:pc-e  this 
action.  1 


Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mi.  Speaker,  each 
year  since  I  have  been  m  Congress  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country  some  of 
the  operations  of  the  Farm-Machinery 
Trust.  The  war  at  this  time  is  the  major 
issue  and  has  properly  subordinated  all 
other  considerations.  Unless  we  win  the 
war  other  things  will  matter  very  little. 
However.  I  want  to  keep  my  record 
straight  In  opposing  t.ll  trusts  in  general 
and  the  Farm-Machinery  Trust  in  par- 
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•.^ETTER    OF   MRS     Ni 'HBERT    L.VRRI VIERE. 
V  OF  L.-\^.AYETTE    \.\. 


Mr.  PLAUCHE.  Mi.  Spealvcr.  as  evi- 
dence of  real  American  patriotism,  I 
present  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  an  American  moiher  to  'We, 
the  Mothers.  M(^bilize  for  America.  Inc  ."' 
in  answer  to  the  di.^racrful  propau.inca 
circulated  by  this  organization  to  parents 
of  American  youths  who  die-d  in  ti.c  serv- 
ice  of  th^T  country. 

L-'irAYFTTE,  La  .  Dtcci^'v  6,  l)i41. 
Mrs   Grace  Keefe, 

Exrcutire  Beard.  U'»-    "n    M'thcrs. 

Mobilize  for  Amr-.ra-  /'ir     Chicane.  III. 

Dear  Mapam  :  In  reply  to  ycur  letter  of 
September  19.  1941.  offering  sympathy  in  my 
recent  bereavement,  please  let  me  --et  your 
minds  8t  ease  with  regard  to  the  Icllcwirg 
points  mentioned  in  your  letter; 

First,  in  answer  to  your  "ptciflst"  talk,  may 
I  remind  you  that  ycu  are  trying  to  enlist 
my  aid  in  the  same  kind  cf  peace  that  caused, 
in  3  short  weeks,  the  downfall  of  mighty 
France.  HollRnd,  Beleium.  Polp.nd  Greece, 
and  many  others  fell  before  the  war  machine 
of  the  Axis  Powers  In  a  rclitively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  feel  deeply  the  loss  cf  my 
son.  as  a  mother  naturally  would,  but  far 
better  that  we  should  lose  a  tew  men  in  order 
to  preserve  the  American  way  cf  life — and 
may  I  remind  you  that  only  In  America  could 
such  a  letter  as  yours  be  written.  Even 
thoughts  such  as  ycu  expresE  would  be  trea- 
son over  there.  Locking  fcrward — I  want  my 
grandchildren  and  their  children's  children 
to  be  afforded  the  same  cppurt unities  my 
father  fought  so  valiantly  to  pi-in 

You  say  that  men  have  feu  .■  a:,  i  plirtd 
at  war  for  some  6,000  year?  Th.-t  1-  'rue  — 
and  I  agree  that  there  should  be  seme  b  ftr 
m.eans  of  settling  disagreements;  net,  hcv.- 
ever,  at  the  expense  of  liberty. 

May  I  further  remind  you  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  u,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  by  constitutional  au'.horliy, 
cf  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  that  he  has  au- 
thcrity  to  send  them  any  place  at  any  time 
he  deems  It  necefsary  He  saw  fit,  and  1  fully 
agree,  to  keep  cur  vital  sea  lanes  open,  by 
force  if  necessary  If  a  bandit  f,:t..ckfd  ycur 
home,  ycu  wculd  rc-i^t  ty  all  Ti.t  m<an^  at 
your  disposal.  We  are  nt  pre-f  n:  <..■  :n?  just 
that.  The  U.  S.  S.  Greer  Wii-  attacked  and 
escaped  the  war  "snekes'  cf  H.t:cr  I  ci  m- 
pare  the  submarines  cl  tlit  Ax.i  Powers  v.r,h 
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snakes  becau.^e  they  strike  with  no  warning 
and  show  nc  mercy.  The  only  defense  against 
such  tactir<  i:  to  strike  first — and  strike  hard. 
My  boy  of'.en  .'•aid  to  me  that  he  would  far 
rather  teach  the  dictators  of  the  world  to 
"stay  m  t:.t.r  own  back  yard"  than  to  have 
them  rcme  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
atrcmpt  to  lay  Wdste  uur  lands  He  lost  his 
life  m  defending  what  he  thought  right,  and 
I  only  liope  that  in  the  end  we  may  see  a 
world  which  is  a  fit  place  for  mankind  to  live 

I  further  wish  to  say  that  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  under-tand  hew  you,  who  call  your- 
selves We.  the  Mothers,  Mutallize  for  America, 
Inc..  and  express  such  un-American  thcugh's. 
can  ask  that  I.  or  any  American  mother,  be- 
come a  party  to  such  communistic  plots 
against  our  Government  and  our  President. 
I  thank  God  that  you  are  not  representative 
of  the  mothers  of  America,  because,  if  ycu 
were,  then  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  let 
some  of  you  taste  the  bltternes=  of  appease- 
ment to  Hitler  practiced  by  the  nations  thnt 
have  new  fallen  into  his  clutches. 

In  closing  I  also  wish  to  inform  ycu  t!;at 
I  Intend  to  make  your  letter,  together  with 
my  reply,  public  In  order  to  enlighten  real 
American  mothers  who  might,  unwittingly, 
be  drawn  into  an  organization,  under  an 
American  name,  sponsoring  communistic  ac- 
tivities. 

A  Real  American   Mother, 
Mrs.  NORBERT  Larriviere. 


A  Far  Westerner  Deplores  Our  Recent 
Sale  of  Oil  and  Scrap  Metals  to  the 
Japanese 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  FRED  A.  S^^TH. 
COUNTY  ASSESSOR  OF  PIERCE  COUNTY, 
SECOND  LARGEST  COUNTY  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
SION.^L  Record,  I  include  herein  an  in- 
teresting and  provocative  letter  written 
to  me  by  my  friend.  Hon.  Fred  A.  Smith, 
county  assessor  of  Pierce  County,  Wash., 
'jf  which  my  home  city,  Tacoma,  is  tlie 
county  seat.  In  this  epistle  the  county 
assessor  inveighs  in  bitter  terms  against 
our  late  sales  of  scrap  metal  and  pe- 
troleum products  to  the  Japanese.  He 
likewise  expresses  in  strongest  terms  his 
disgust  at  the  lack  of  vigilance  admit- 
tedly displayed  by  respectable  officials 
of  our  armed  forces  just  prior  to  the  in- 
efifably  diabolical  attack  made  by  the 
NipDopese  upon  our  fortress  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  T.  H. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

Office  of  County  Assessor, 

Pierce  County, 
Taccma.  H'a^n.,  December  19.  1941. 
Hon    John  M    Coffee. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  John;  I  am  glad  to  learn  i  he  person- 
nel of  this  Board  investigating  the  affairs  at 


Pearl  Harbor.  The  scrap  iron  that  our  friends 
collected  and  sold  to  Jctpan,  and  which  was 
melted  up  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion into  Ineots  to  avoid  the  embargo  on 
scrap  iron,  has  beon  shot  back  at  us  by  the 
Japs.  The  Standard  Oil  Co  and  the  Shell 
have  doubtless  had  their  holdings  in  Japan 
confiscated  (storage  reserves  installed  at  their 
e.xpense.  so  that  Japan  is  assured  an  adequate 
supply  of  fuel  for  their  bombers  i . 

John.  I  wAild  like  to  see  the  presidents  of 
these  companies,  as  well  as  the  traitorous 
commanders  at  Pearl  Harbor,  shot  for  this 
iniquity.  Certainly  the  people  of  this  coast 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  censure  or 
rebuke  of  those  responsible  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Do  everything  you  can  to  see  that  Justice 
is  earned  out  m  this  matter.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  letter  m  the  hands  of 
every  Congressman,  You  might  read  it  into 
the  Rel-ord 

Very  truly  yours. 

Fred  A    Smith,  Assessor. 

P  S  —With  our  greed,  we  might  at  least 
have  .-aid,  "You  may  shoot  this  at  the  Chi- 
nese, but  don't  hand  it  back  to  us  through 
guns." 

!  .  F    A    S 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  A.-sociation  was 
held  in  San  Francisco.  One  of  the 
speakers  who  add/essed  th?  convention 
was  Mr.  J.  Elmer  Brock,  of  Kay:~ee,  Wyo.. 
president  of  the  National  Livestock  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Brock  was  one  of  a  party  of  five 
from  the  United  States  who  a  few  months 
ago  went  as  emissaries  to  South  America 
in  the  interest  of  international  peace. 
Those  in  attendance  were  tremendously 
impre.ssed  with  Mr.  Brock's  remarks,  and 
subsequently  Mr.  John  E.  Pickett,  of  the 
Pacific  Pairal  Press  cf  San  Francisco, 
wrote  a  summary  entitled  "Livestock's 
Greatest  Worry." 

This  article  appeared  in  tiip  l.'^sue  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  dated  December 
27,  194L  The  data  and  information 
contained  will  be  of  intfiest  to  cattle- 
men throughout  the  Nation.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Pacific   Rural   Press  of  December 
27,   1941; 

LIVESTOCKS    GP.E.^TEST     Ui   RRY 

(By  John  E   Pickt  tt  i 

The  danger  which  livestock  farmer^  of  the 
United  States  fear  nicst  was  interesting, y  aiid 
geographically  discussed  at  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  C:;lifornia  Cattle- 
men's Association  at  Sa:.  Francisco  by  J. 
Elmer  Brock,  of  Kaysee.  Wyo  .  presidtnt  of  the 
American  National  Livestock  Association 

Mr  Brock  Is  not  an  aU.rmist.  a  table 
thum.per,  or  orator.  He  is  a  relatively  small 
cattle  raiser  of  Wyoming  whi.>  radiates  kii.d- 


ness,  competence,  and  speaks  with  quiet  ccn- 
viction,  uhembroidered  with  devices  of  elo- 
quence 

He  was  cme  of  five  men  In  this  country  who 
were  recettly  sent  to  South  America  by  the 
Carnegie  foundation  for  International  Peace. 
They  traveled  25,000  miles  and  employed 
about  3  pionths  studying  how  trade  and 
understaiijding  with  Brazil.  Uruguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina might  be  Improved.  Four  of  the  five 
left  for  aazll  with  the  conviction  that  we 
ought  to  (Jpen  our  trade  gates  to  South  Amer- 
ican meat:;  Mr  Brock  had  his  fingers  crossed 
because  (}f  the  specter  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  In  the  back  of  his  mind. 

They  returned  pretty  well  united  on  b  pic- 
ture whiAi  is  rather  terrible.  Everywhere 
they  saw  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  its  scars. 
They  sawl  cattle  on  the  trail  with  bleeding 
feet,  whlct  had  to  be  whipped  to  make  them 
arise  Thjey  saw  much  scab,  and  found  the 
soil  prett^well  Impregnated  with  anthrax. 

No  att^pt  is  made  to  eradicate  any  of 
these  disuses.  They  merely  attempt  con- 
trol, and  bhen  foot-and-mcuth  disease  gets 
Virulent,  Ihey  are  resigned  to  heavy  loss  of 
calf  and  lamb  crops. 

In  Brazil  nearly  all  cattle  are  of  Zebu 
strains  wlilch  is  about  the  only  sort  which 
can  live  Under  the  condition  of  heat,  Texas 
fever,  and  other  diseases. 

There  1*  lots  of  tuberculosis  among  the 
human  brings  and  about  30  percent  of  ve- 
nereal diaease. 

Mr  Brock  says  that  In  Argentina  they 
found  that  the  meat  question  is  not  a  prob- 
lem, but  a  complex.  They  were  greeted 
with  this  Statement  by  the  Mayor  of  Buenos 
Aires.  "If  you  do  not  let  us  ship  you  beef,  we 
will  probably  go  Nazi." 

Mr.  Brock  says  an  agricultural  attach^ 
seemed  to  know  the  right  answer.  In  erect 
his  reply  was: 

"Go  ah^ad  and  go  Nazi  and  see  what  It 
gets  you." 

Mr  Brock's  viewpoint  Is  that  if  you  have 
to  purchase  the  friendship  of  people,  that 
you  must  remember  that  their  friendship  Is 
always   fori  sale   to   the   highest    bidder. 

Argentina,  which  Is  the  driving  force  in 
trying  to  :  get  fresh  beef  Into  the  United 
States,  hafc  a  very  interesting  social  situa- 
tion  whic»   makes   this   problem  complex 

The  big  land  owners  run  Argentina 
There  Is  no  middle  class  on  the  land,  and 
they  don't  want  a  middle  class.  From  the 
top  ycu  dtcp  to  the  peon. 

These  latid  owners  are  rich,  he  says  They 
own  practically  all  the  automobiles  and 
radios,  Tijpy  are  using  land  of  unbelievable 
richness  Be  saw  one  field  of  25,000  acres  of 
corn  whic^  would  go  about  80  bujhels  to 
the  acre.  ^The  corn  was  worth  onlv  about  2 
cents  a  buthel,  but  the  land  owner  chant^ed 
horses  thrte  times  a  day  to  avoid  feeding 
any  of  thf  corn  to  the  animals  used  for 
tillage,         I 

They  hate  no  present  needs  for  extending 
their  beef  inarket,  he  says.  Europe  takes  all 
of  It;  their  storage  houses  are  empty  but 
they  have  inade  a  sort  of  cause  out  of  forcing 
their  fresh  meat  into  the  United  States  in 
search  of  a  higher  market.  Bv  a  new  method 
they  bone  ihe  carcas.ses.  wrap  them  in  square 
packages,  aind  freeze  them  for  e.xport. 

Mr.  Brock  declares  that  the  recent  rec(p. 
rocal  trada  treaty  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment concluded  with  Argentina  Is  in  no  sense 
"reciprocal";  nor  can  we  ever  make  a  trade 
treaty  witlj  Argentina  which  is  truly  recio- 
rocal.  ,  ^ 

In  this  tf-ade  pact  the  United  States  gave 
Argentina  heavy  concessions  on  nearly  all 
farm  products,  except  fresh  meat,  which  is 
at  present  barred  by  the  Sanitary  Pact.  Ar- 
gnitina,  in  return,  he  says,  gave  us  only  future 
promises  ot  reduction,  which  he  questions 
will  ever  b«  fulfilled. 

Worst  of  all,  he  says,  there  was  weaseled 
into  this  pect  a  clause  which  binds  us,  on 
request  by  Argentina,  to  send  down  a  com- 
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mission  to  study  revision  of  all  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Tlie  existing  sanitary  regulations  up 
to  date  have  kept  out  fresh  meats  because  of 
the  dangers  of  bringing  disease  epidemics  to 
the  United  States, 

Mr.  Brock  pointed  out  that  Argentina  has 
in  effect  a  20-percent  export  tariff,  and  that 
any  concessions  we  would  make  to  Argentina 
on  fresh  beef  would  benefit  only  the  Govern- 
ment and  some  2.200  land  barons  who  control 
the  meat  business  and  the  economy  and  poli- 
tics of  the  country 

As  for  the  canned  meat  which  is  coming 
In  here  he  gave  a  rather  graphic  picture.  It 
con,.ists  of  the  overlarge  and  overfat  animals, 
blended  with  some  of  the  unbelievably 
emaciated  animals,  such  as  would  mostly  go 
to  the  byproduct  vats  In  this  country. 

That  some  of  the  canned  meat  blew  up 
In  the  Army  camps  was  no  surprise  to  Mr. 
Brock 

Mr  Brock  fears  that  the  State  Department, 
In  its  efforts  to  purchase  South  American 
friendship,  may  use  the  clause  weazeled  Into 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  to  make  conces- 
sions to  fresh  meats  The  outbreak  of  fcot- 
and-mouth  disease  In  this  country  In  1924, 
and  small  outbreaks  since,  where  South 
American  meats  have  been  bootlegged  In, 
caused  many  millions  of  dollars  loss,  but 
would  be  small  compared  to  the  disaster 
which  opening  the  trade  gates  to  Argentina 
might  cause. 

The  only  question  asked  Mr.  Brock  from 
the  floor  was.  What  did  the  other  four  think 
when  they  got   back? 

He  replied  that  they  are  all  now  opposed 
to  letting  in  South  American  meat. 

Mr  Brock  made  it  plain  that  cattlemen, 
like  all  other  farmers,  would  loyally  and  com- 
pletely support  the  defense  effort,  and  do  a 
good  Job  of  producing  food  to  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace,  but  he  made  It  plain 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  we  should  repeal 
our  cwn  democracy  In  doing  It,  nor  close  our 
mouths  to  such  wrongs  as  may  be  done  the 
farmer  in  an  effort  to  bribe  South  America. 

"It  is  net  patriotic  to  pussyfoot,"  he  says. 

He  feels  that  If  the  Stat<'  Department  wants 
to  bribe  South  America  that  the  whole  Nation 
should  pay  and  that  the  American  farmer 
should  not  be  elected  as  the  goat. 
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A   Struggle   With   the   Elements,  or   Hel 
in  the  Air 
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OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF    '.EHM      NT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri:PRE.-:ENT.\TIVE3 


Tuesday.  Dccc?iib<:r  30.  1941 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
and  over  acain  I  liave  been  asked  to  tell 
the  story  cf  ihc  alirost  tragedy  from 
which,  by  the  grace  of  G.^d.  we  escaped 
back  in  1935  wr.t  n  thf  Aiiny  transjxirt  in 
which  Wf  w<ie  tiuvellng  as  members  of 
tb.e  Houie  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
ran  into  a  tornado.  I  hav^  finally  agreed 
to  tell  it  for  the  Recof  d  iox  such  benefit, 
if  any.  as  may  arciue  from  the  telling. 

AnToine  de  St.  Exux-ry  ii:i  all  he  tells 
m  Wind.  Sand,  and  Siar^  .'■p'^'ak.';  as  one 
who  has  been  ih:nui;h  it,  I  li-ten  as 
one  who  knows.     So  do  other  Members 


of  Congress  whose  names  later  wil!  ap- 
pear. 

You  may  not  have  read  the  book,  and 
probably  you  never  were  In  a  tornado  on 
board  an  airplane.  May  you  nevt  r  be. 
Those  of  us,  few  in  number,  wlio  !-.a\e 
experienced  a  tornado  or  c.Nclcne  m  an 
airplane  and  who  have  lived  through  It 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  appreciate 
what  the  author  means  when  he  saj-s: 

Then  everything  round  me  blew  up. 

Concerning  the  next  couple  of  minutes  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  All  that  I  can  find  In 
my  memory  Is  a  few  rudimentary  notions, 
fragments  of  thoughts,  direct  observations. 
I  cannot  compose  them  Into  a  dramatic  re- 
cital, because  there  was  no  drama.  The  best 
I  can  do  Is  to  line  them  up  in  a  kind  of 
chronological  order. 

In  the  first  place.  I  was  standing  still.  Hav- 
ing banked  right  In  order  to  correct  a  sudden 
drift,  I  saw  the  landscape  freeze  abruptly 
where  it  was  and  remain  Jiggling  on  the  same 
spot,  I  was  making  no  headway.  My  wings 
had  ceasei.  to  nibble  Into  the  outline  of  the 
earth.  I  could  see  the  earth  buckle,  pivot — 
but  It  stayed  put.  The  plane  was  skidding 
as  if  on  a  toothless  cogwheel. 

Huw  peift-ct  a  picture! 

Meanwhile,  I  had  the  absurd  feeling  that  I 
had  exposed  myself  completely  to  the  enemy. 
All  those  peaks,  those  crests,  those  teetli  that 
were  cutting  into  the  wind  and  unleashing 
its  gusts  In  my  direction  seemed  to  me  so 
many  guns  pointed  straight  at  my  defenseless 
person.  I  was  slow  to  think,  but  the  thought 
did  come  to  me  that  I  ought  to  give  up  alti- 
tude and  make  for  one  of  the  neighboring 
valleys,  where  1  mlcht  take  shelter  against  a 
mountainside.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
I  liked  it  or  not,  I  was  being  helplessly  sucked 
down  toward  the  earth. 

Exactly  the  state  of  mind  we  all  ex- 
perienced. 

Trapped  this  way  In  the  ftrst  breaking 
waves  of  a  cyclone  about  which  I  learned.  20 
minutes  later,  that  at  sea  level  it  was  blow- 
ing at  the  fantastic  rate  of  150  miles  an 
hour,  I  certainly  had  no  impression  of  tragedy. 
Now,  as  I  write.  If  I  shut  my  eyes,  if  I  forget 
the  plane  and  the  flight  and  try  to  express 
the  plain  truth  about  what  was  happening  to 
me,  I  find  that  I  felt  weighed  down,  I  felt 
like  a  porter  carrying  a  slippery  load,  grab- 
bing one  object  in  a  Jerky  movement  that 
sent  another  slithering  down,  so  that,  over- 
come by  exasperation,  the  porter  is  tempted 
to  let  the  whole  load  drop.  There  is  a  kind 
of  law  of  the  shortest  distance  to  the  Image, 
a  psychological  law  by  which  the  event  to 
which  one  is  subjected  is  visualized  in  a  sym- 
bol tha*  represents  Its  swiftest  summing  up: 
I  was  a  man  who,  carrying  a  pile  of  plates, 
had  slipped  on  a  waxed  floor  and  let  his  scaf- 
folding of  porcelain  crash. 

So  realistic  as  to  be  too  true  to  believe. 

I  found  myself  imprisoned  In  a  valley.  My 
ciscorafort  was  not  less;  it  was  greater.  I 
grant  you  that  a  down  current  has  never 
killed  anybody:  that  the  expression  "flattened 
out  by  a  down  current"  belongs  to  Journalism 
and  not  to  the  language  of  flyers.  How  could 
air  possibly  pierce  the  ground?  But  here  I 
was  in  a  valley  at  the  wheel  of  a  ship  that 
was  three-quarters  out  of  my  control.  Ahead 
of  me  a  rocky  prow  swung  to  left  and  right, 
rose  suddenly  high  In  the  air  for  a  second 
like  a  wave  over  my  head,  and  then  plunged 
down  below  my  horizon. 

■Where  were  we?    Nobody  knew. 

Horizon?  Thfrc  w;u=  liO  Icng'^r  a  horl2X3n. 
I  was  in  the  wings  of  a  theater  cluttered  up 
with  bits  ol  scenery.     Vertical,  oblique,  hori- 


zontal, all  of  plane  geome'ry  was  a'.\h;:l 
A  hundred  transversal  valleys  wne  mucial.d 
in  a  Jumble  of  persperti\t  •;,  Whenever  I 
seemed  about  to  take  my  btarir.cs  a  new 
c  aption  would  swing  me  round  in  a  circle  or 
send  me  tumbling  wmg  over  wine  ar.d  I  w.uld 
have  to  try  all  over  again  t  get  clear  C  all 
this  rubbish.  •  •  •  I  was  wre'^tlir.g  with 
chao.s.  was  wearing  myself  out  In  a  battle  with 
chaos,  struggling  to  keep  In  the  air  a  gigantic 
house  of  cards  that  kept  collapsing  despr.e  all 
I  could  do  Scarcely  the  faintest  twinge  of 
fear  went  through  me  when  one  of  the  walls 
of  my  prison  rose  suddenly  like  a  tidal  wave 
over  my  head.  My  heart  hcjdly  skipped  a 
beat  when  I  was  tripped  up  by  one  of  the 
whirling  eddies  of  air  that  the  sharp  ridge 
darted  into  my  ship.  If  I  felt  anyihmg  un- 
mistakably In  the  haze  of  cor.fused  feelings 
and  notions  that  came  over  ma  tach  time  one 
of  these  p>owder  magazines  h'.ev:  up  ii  was  a 
feeling  of  respect.  I  respected  that  sharp- 
toothed  ridge  I  respected  that  peak  I  re- 
spected that  dome.  I  respected  tliat  trans- 
versal valley  opening  out  into  my  valley  ar.d 
about  to  toss  me  God  knew  how  violently  as 
soon  as  Its  torrent  of  wind  flowed  into  the 
one  on  which  I  was  brine  borne  aiong 

It  is  with  no  de.sire  to  boa.^t  and  in  all 
humility  that  I  say  Antoine  de  St. 
Exupery  has  not  overpainted  or  over- 
drawn the  picture  we  .'-aw  for  35  minutes 
at  least.  If  tho.«.e  of  us  who  are  alive 
today  to  tell  our  story  do  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about,  then  nobody  does. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that — 

There  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  world, 
nothing  pathetic,  except  m  human  relations 
The  day  after  I  landed  I  might  get  emcticnal. 
might  dress  up  my  adveniuie  by  imagmii^ig 
that  I,  who  was  alive  and  walking  on  earth, 
was  living  through  the  hell  of  t  cyclone.  But 
that  would  be  cheating,  for  the  man  who 
fought  tooth  and  nail  against  that  cyclone 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fortunate 
man  alive  the  next  day.     He  wa^  I.ir  toe  bnsy 

I  remember  my  own  experience,  as  I 
am  sure  do  all  of  those  with  me.  as  a 
horrible  dream  cr  a  niphtm.are.  It  all 
seems  so  far  away,  yet  unforgettable. 
There  are  those  who  are  still  alive  and 
who  sit  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
today  who  were  with  m,e  and  certainly 
know  just  what  Exupery  is  talking  about. 

You  do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for 
the  harrcwme  fxjx'rience  we  survived, 
for.  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  who  were  alive  and  to  the  living 
who  weie  as  brave  men  as  I  ever  knew 
or  hope  to  kn.iW,  I  am  putting  into  the 
Record  a  newspaper  story  of  the  expe- 
rience. I;  was  an  experience  which  one 
could  never  wish  to  have,  cr.  having  had, 
could  never  wish  to  repeat. 

It  happened.  You  will  read  the  story, 
reluctantly  told  and  told  only  in  part, 
strippe-d  almos"  coinplttely  of  its  horrors 
as  tho.<e  of  u,«  uhn  survived  well  know. 
So  I  am  const] amed  to  insert  the  article 
as  a  tribute  to  'he  men  who  were  with  me 
and  for  such  Deneflt  from  reading  it  as 
may  accrue  to  those  who  travel  by  air, 
as  I  have  consistently  done  every  since: 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohic)   Plain  Dealer  cf 
August  4.  1935; 

Atrs  Fitght  Peril  of  CoNORESfcME.N  — Inmltied 
M\.N  Tells  How  10  Escapee  De.mh  in  Ohio; 

H^P.TFP.     IN     HGiFITAL 

^By  P.-.ul   H-dcesi 

\v»sh:ncttn,  Au?u<*  3  —For  the  first  time 
there  was  r  '.:*  :-.  l.>:(  t'>day  the  full  st  ^ry 
of  the  hairbre.ijth  L^cipc  fiam  death  ol   10 
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me:nbers  of  the  Hpu?«  Military  Affairs  Ccm- 
mittee.  Including  the  two  Ohio  Ccngressmen, 
and  Aseietar.t  S«:retary  of  War  Harry  H. 
WcKXtrlr.g,  In  tuo  Army  transport  plane-;, 
which  were  tossed  like  chips  In  a  whirlwind 
thousands  cX  feet  over  centr?l  Ohio  lait 
Sunday 

Two  members  of  the  group.  Representative 
Dcjw  W.  Harter,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Repre- 
sentative John  J  McSwain.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, committee  chairman,  went  to  hospita.s 
In  Washington  as  a  result. 

McSwain  already  has  been  discharged,  and 
Harter  probably  will  be  back  at  his  desk  early 
next  week.  The  ether  Ohlcan,  who  suffered 
only  bruises,  was  Representative  Byron  Har- 
lan, of  Dayton. 

Earlier  reports  minimized  the  affair  as  tl— 
mere  striking  of  an  air  pocket  by  one  of  the 
planes,  resulting  In  a  slightly  cut  arm  for 
McSwain.  The  whole  story  was  related  by 
McSwain  to  the  Plain  Dealer  today  following 
a  week  of  reluctance  by  those  involved  to 
describe  precisely  what  happened. 

PILOTS   ARE  PRAISED 

Army  cfflcials  and  McSwain,  as  well  as  other 
passengers  In  the  two  planes,  enthusiasticalJy 
praised  the  handling  of  the  two  ships  by 
Capt.  George  W.  McGregor,  In  charge  of  the 
Pord,  and  Lt.  William  Ritchie,  In  charge 
of  the  Condor.  Both  pilots  are  stationed  In 
Wastiington. 

McGregor,  with  tj'plcal  Army  reticence,  had 
only  this  to  say  today  in  reply  to  a  suggestion 
that  he  had  had  a  gruelling  experience: 

"Yes;  I  guess  we  did." 

McGregor  anc*.  Ritchie  are  regarded  as  two 
of  the  most  capable  and  experienced  pilots 
In  the  Army.  With  le.ss  efBclent  piloting  of 
the  plane.  McSwain  said,  a  major  tragetiy 
might  have  resulted. 

The  10  members  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  Wo<3dring  had  been 
on  an  aerial  inspection  tour  of  Army  posTfi 
and  flying  flelds.  Bound  for  Washington  on 
the  return  trip,  they  left  Wright  Field,  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  midafternoon  Sunday,  with 
assurances  from  weather  officials  there,  ac- 
cording to  McSwain,  that  only  light  rains  lay 
ahead. 

In  the  first  plane,  an  Army  Ford,  were 
McSwain  and  five  Concrressmen.  Incjudlng 
Harter  and  Harlan.  Woodrlne,  and  four  other 
Congressmen  followed  Immediately  behind  In 
an  Army  Condor,  Somewhere  near  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  both  planes  ran  Into  what  McSwain 
described  as  a  "terriflc  line  E<iuall." 

Instantly  the  first  ship  was  seized  by  vio- 
lent air  currents,  which  grabbed  the  big  plane 
cut  of  the  Army  pilot's  control  and  hurlt^d  It 
upward  to  15.0(>0  feet,  whrre  large  hailstones 
battered  and  dented  the  metal  wings 

In  the  grasp  of  a  down  current  the  plane 
plunged  to  1  60»D  feet,  and  from  that  moment 
for  about  half  an  hour  the  plane  was  a  p'.ay- 
thing  of  the  winds,  its  occupants  thrown 
violently  about  in  the  cabin,  which  WiiS  re- 
duced to  a  shambles,  while  the  pilot  franti- 
cally fought  wi.h  his  controls,  the  Indicators 
spinning  madly 

STRUGGLED   INTO   PARACHUTES 

Close  behind,  the  Condor  was  going  through 
a  similar  but  somewhat  le»s  severe  t-xp._r:- 
ence.  Occupants  of  each  plane  gave  up  these 
In   the  other  for  lo«t,  according  to  McSwain. 

Those  In  the  flr?t  ship  struggled  Into  para- 
chutes, which  they  later  said  they  cotild  not 
have  used  In  any  case,  due  to  inability  to 
reach  the  dcor?.  Thos^  who  loosened  their 
saiety  belt^  while  strapping  on  parachutes 
were  thrown  from  their  seats  to  the  top  of 
the  cabin,  hurlec'  to  the  bottom,  and  back 
again 

Frequently  they  were  shot  the  length  of 
the  cabin,  landing  all  In  a  heap  i^  a  comer. 


They  were  thrown  against  the  cab;n  roc*  with 
such  force  as  to  make  dents  in  the  ir.etal  t-  p 
^  Three  Congrei^men  .'at  en  ii  d!^a::  running 
leng-hwise  of  the  cabin  and  attached  to  the 
floor.  These  had  their  safety  belt.-  in  place, 
but  a  particularly  violent  wr;nch  ripped  the 
divan  from  its  moorings,  threw  divin  and 
Congressmen  to  the  rcof  ai.d  then  re  tht 
flcor,  where  the  Cciigre&srnen  landed  with  :l.c 
divan  on  top  of  them. 

C.\BIN    IN'TZRIOR    WRIXKED 

The  interior  of  the  cafc:;i  wa=  virluaJly 
wrecked.  Of  six  light  fixtures  on  the  sides 
cr  w.ills,  four  were  smashf'd  oil  a.s  the  Con- 
gressmen were  hurled  against  the:n  It  was 
by    str.k.ng    a    shattered    light    glebe    In    one 

_,cf    these    that   McS-Aa;n's   arr.i    was   painfully 

;cut 

McSwain  said  the  constai^t  plur.glr.g  up 
and  down  for  thou.=and5  cf  f(;et  ccntmued  30 
or  40  minutes.  Eventually  the  first  ship 
escaped  through  the  storm  to  the  south. 
Congressmen  picked  themselves  up  and  ad- 
ministered first  aid  to  each  ether  The  pilot 
sought  to  land  at  Pittsburgh,  but  was  frus- 
trated by  storms  in  that  area.  He  winged  on 
to  Washington,  landing  safely  at  BclUng 
Field  an  hour  behind  schedule,  and  his  con- 
gressional passengers  drew  their  first  free 
breath. 

HEADED   BACK  TO   DAYTON 

Meanwhile  the  second  plane,  after  a  severe 
drubbing  from  the  elements,  had  escapfo  to 
the  north  and  headed  back  :o  Wright  Field. 
Its  occupants  fearful  that  the  first  plane  had 
met  disaster,  Woodring  and  hi.,  fellow  pas- 
sengers then  hepped  from  Dayton  to  Colum- 
bus and  entrained  there  for  Washmgicn 
Sunday  night 

In  addition  to  McSwain,  Harter  and  Har- 
lan, those  In  the  first  plane  included  Repre- 
sentatives Charles  A,  Plumlev  of  Vermont; 
Prank  J.  Dorsey,  of  PennsyUanla;  and  John 
M.  Cestello,  of  California  Of  these,  only 
McSwain  and  Harter  required  hospital  trea'- 
ment,  though  all  others  were  bruised  ar.d 
suffered  from  severe  shct  k 

McSwain  Is  now  back  at  his  desk,  and 
Harter.  who  went  to  Walter  Reed  H  ;spita! 
for  treatment,  probably  will  oe  discharged  m 
another  day  or  so. 

None  In  the  second  plane  required  medical 
treatment.  In  addition  to  Wrtodnnc,  the 
passengers  of  the  Condcr  were  Representa- 
tives Edwin  M  Sch.\fffr  and  Leslie  C 
Abends,  of  Illinois:  Andrev;  EcMisTr.N,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Donald  H  McLean,  of  New- 
Jersey. 

"Will  we  fly  again?  Why,  of  course  we 
will,"  McSwain  said  tcday. 

And  all  of  us  have. 

Were  I  to  live  a  thou.-anc  years,  neither 
time  nor  space  nor  the  elements  could 
erase  or  dim  the  picture  I  see  of  those 
long  mmuies  referred  to  above.  They 
stand  out  in  my  memory  like  tops  of 
rr.ountains  showing  above  the  clouds  on  a 
stormy  day. 

As  if  it  were  yesterday  I  see  a  group  of 
stalwart  men  fully  aware  of  -what  por- 
tended, making  no  claim  to  being  brave, 
facing  that  death  they  had  reason  to  feel 
was  sure  and  imminent,  and  facing  it 
calmly,  imxperturbably,  and  with  courage. 
This  is  my  tribute  to  them — to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead. 

Death  or  destiny;  time's  mysteries  or 
l^at  which  is  God's  time,  eternity;  the 
tfjB.mendous  power  and  incontrollable 
fbrWiOf  the  elements:  all  crowded  and 
jfimgied  into  an  awful  exF>erience  of  an 
hour-f-and  today  that  is  a  memory. 


''Send   Us   More   Japs" — Heroic   Defense 
I    of  Wake  Island 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, 


December  30,  1941 


RELEASE  BY  NAVY  AND  EDITORIAL  FROM 
THE   OREGONIAN 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wske  In- 
land has  fallen.  Before  it  fell  the  4C0 
American  marines  who  stood  guard  on 
this  tiny  Island  outpost  in  the  far  Pa- 
cific in  fighting  off  the  barbarians  in  al- 
most couotless  numbers  seeking  to  cap- 
ture it  performed  a  feat  of  heroism  and 
bigh  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country 
that  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history  as  having  few  equals. 

Wake  Island  was  not  a  fortified  island. 
Its  few  marines  and  scant  defense  in 
guns  and  planes  were  not  .intended  to 
protect  the  island  against  a  siege,  yet 
through  December  8  to-  2^!  these  few 
heroic  and  fearless  Americans  held  the 
Japanese  Fleet  and  its  air  arrtiada  at  bay. 
inflicting  upon  them  great  loss  in  ships 
and  planes.  In  the  midst  of  the  assault 
upon  the  little  island  the  stubborn  de- 
fenders wrre  asked  if  there  was  anything 
they  needed  and  they  sent  back  the 
cryptic  reply:  "Send  us  more  Japs."  As 
h:gh  as  50  bombers  attacked  the  little 
island  in  a  single  raid.  Only  4  cf  the 
American  fighting  planes  remained  after 
the  flr.st  surprise  attack.  Yet  the  official 
report  declared  that  these  fighting  Amer- 
icans defending  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
shot  dowa  at  least  a  dozen  enemy  planes 
and  destroyed  no  less  than  5  enemy  war- 
ships— 3  destroyers,  a  cruiser,  and  a 
submarine.  On  the  morning  cf  Decem- 
ber 22,  when  the  treacherous  Japs  had 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  island,  these 
brave  defenders  undaunted  to  the  last, 
sent  forth  the  message,  "The  issue  is  in 
doubt." 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  will  always  re- 
member Wake  Island  and  its  little  band 
of  intrepid  fighting  marines.  These 
American  defenders  in  this  hour  of  trial 
when  the  very  right  for  America  to  exist 
is  challenged,  wrote  their  names  high 
on  the  scroll  of  honor  where. .may  te 
found  the  names  of  American  patriots 
of  past  ages  who  faltered  not  in  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  that  American  lib- 
erty might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
By  this  example  of  heroism  of  these 
courageous  men  of  our  fighting  forces  we 
can  take  renewed  faith  in  our  country 
and  strengthened  deterir.ina'ion  to  fight 
on  until  these  barbarian.^, ':^>troyers  of 
civilization  are  themselv.-^j!f5troyed  and 
the  earth  purged  forever  of  their  canker- 
ous influences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  Include  an  account  of  the  heroic  defense 
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of  Wake  Island,  released  by  the  Navy, 
and  also  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Ore^onian,  published  in  my  State,  under 
date  of  December  26.  1941.  paying  tribute 
to  the.se  stalwart  Americans, 

"Not  Even  DrrENDERS  or  the  Alamo  Ever 
Fought  Against  Greater  Odds" — The  De- 
fense OF  Wake 

Tills  is  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  Wake  Island.  Its  compilation 
was  taken  from  offlcia.  dispatches  sent  while 
the  battle  raged,  when  time  was  precious  and 
nc  words  wasted  Th<?refore,  it  is  devoid  of 
any  but  the  simplest  facts. 

The  battle  began  almost  at  the  same  time 
as  the  as.sault  launched  against  Pearl  Har- 
.  bor  The  day  and  hour  was  different,  because 
i^lfeke  Island  lies  west  cf  the  international 
'^  dateline.  It  was  Sunday.  December  7.  in 
Honolulu:  Monday,  December  8.  on  Wake. 
The  battle  ended  some  time  after  5  p.  m. 
December  22.  Wake  time.  That  was  the  hour 
of  the  dispatching  of  the  last  report  from 
Wake  s  defenders  to  headquarters  of  the  four- 
teenth naval  district  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
report  said  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  island 
and  that  several  ships  and  a  transport  were 
moving  In.  Shortly  afterward  the  Wake  radio 
fell  silent,  not  to  be  heard  again. 

TWO     HrNDRFD    JAP    PLANES     BOMBED    TINT     ISLE 

Official  reports  Indicate  that  probably  no 
military  force  In  American  history,  not  even 
the  defenders  of  the  Alamo,  ever  fought 
against  greater  odds  nor  with  greater  effect 
In  view  of  those  odds.  The  reports  show  that 
during  the  14  days  of  Wake's  siege  not  fewer 
than  200  Japanese  planes  bombed  and  ma- 
chine gunned  the  tiny  isle's  defenders.  This 
figure  docs  not  include  those  In  the  final  at- 
tack, whereof  the  nurrber  is  unknown.  But 
as  ma«v  as  50  bombers,  some  four-motored 
seaplanes,  attacked  the  island  in  a  single 
raid  During  the  closing  days  of  the  siege 
they  (the  defenders)  had  only  2  and  finally 
,  '  1  plane  These  were  patched  together  be- 
i,,  tween  flights.  Nevertheless,  marine  flyers, 
•^\  plus  antiaircraft  batteries,  managed  to  bring 
■^  cRjwn  at  least  12  enemy  planes.  After  the 
first  surprise  attack  the  enemy  acquired  a 
healthy  respect  for  this  defense  combination 
and  gave  up  low  altitude,  strafing  and  bomb- 
ing for  high-level  attack.  Even  so.  until  the 
garrison  was  overwhelmed  by  a  landing  force, 
the  marines,  fivers,  and  antiaircraft  batteries 
continued  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. 

The  first  attack  on  the  8th  was  made  by 
between  20  and  30  twin-engined  bombers, 
apparently  of  medium  class.  These  were  land 
planes  and  possibly  from  Japans  mandated 
islands  south  of  Wak?.  They  carried  light 
bombs  and  were  ar.-ned  with  incendiary 
cannon  and  machine  guns.  Four  of  the 
twelve  marine  planes  based  on  the  Island 
were  In  the  air  when  the  enemy  appeared  in 
a  low  glide  cut  of  a  cloud  bank.  The  other  8 
planes  were  being  serviced.  The  enemy  went 
foi  these  at  once.  Seven  were  total  losses 
from  bomb  hits  and  flre  and  only  the  rem- 
nants of  the  eighth  salvagable.  The  landing 
field  was  damaged  but  remained  usable.  Also, 
enemy  bombs  failed  to  find  marine  stores  and 
aviation  gasoline.  The  ga.soline  supply  of  the 
Pan  American  Airways'  base  was  ignited. 
Casualties  in  the  first  raid  were  heavy.  Some 
25  persons  were  killed  and  more  than  that 
number  wounded. 

ENEMY    WARSHIPS     PUMPED     SHELLS     OtTTO    THK 
ATCLL 

R.ild  No  2  followed  :he  next  day  at  almost 
the  same  hour.  About  20  bombers  attacked, 
these  Including  Incendiaries  In  their  bomb 
loads.  Raid  No  3  came  before  the  day  was 
over — this  was  the  9th  of  December  at  Wake 
Island.  Due  to  vlgorcus  plane  and  antiair- 
craft defense,  damage  was  less  severe  than  on 
December  8. 


The  third  day  of  the  battle.  December  10, 
brought  the  fourth  air  raid  and  the  first  sur- 
face attack.  As  dawn  broke,  enemy  warships 
started  pumping  shells  onto  the  fiat,  virtually 
shelterless  atoll.  There  is  practically  not  a 
natural  cover  against  bombardment  on  Wake. 
Except  for  man-made  construction.  Its  sur- 
face Is  bar?^  and  inhospitable  As  the  enemy 
warshipscopened  fire,  their  aircraft  came  over 
in  waves.  Nevertheless.  Wake's  guns  replied 
with  such  good  effect  to  this  double  attack 
that  a  light  cruiser  and  destroyer' were  sunk. 
The  defenders  also  had  the  satisfaction  of 
chalking  up  a  total  of  6  enemy  planes  de- 
stroyed to  and  including  this  third  day  of  the 
battle. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Wake  shore  bat- 
teries, demonstrated  by  the  sinking  of  two 
warships,  evideiitly  impressed  the  enemy,  for 
although  on  that  day  two  transports  with  e.s- 
cort  cruisers  and  destroyers  were  s.ghted.  they 
made  no  effort  to  land  troops.  They  held  off 
beyond  the  range  of  shore  batteries  The 
purpose  of  this  delay  soon  was  evident. 
Eighteen  planes,  making  the  fifth  raid  of  the 
battle,  appeared  from  the  southwest.  As  In 
this  day's  earlier  action,  the  enemy  was  badly 
worsted.  Although  his  bombs  did  no  damage 
beyond  further  pulverizing  beaches,  two  of 
his  planes  were  shot  down.  Terse  oflQcial  dis- 
patches made  no  mention  of  the  garrison's 
feelings,  but  the  results  of  the  blows  ex- 
changed December  10  must  have  been  en- 
couraging After  almost  constant  action  for 
3  days,  the  marines  still  had  three  planes. 
They  lost  only  one  out  of  the  four  with  which 
they  started  the  battle,  eight  having  been 
destroyed  on  the  ground  out  of  the  original 
force  of  12. 

FOtJR-ENGINED  BOMBERS  ATTACKED  BY  MOONLIGHT 

December  11  was  another  bright  day  in  the 
defense  of  Wal:e,  Tow'ard  dawn  a  four-en- 
gined  enemy  seaplane  attacked.  Marine  fliers 
were  ready  for  It  and  promptly  shot  it  down. 
Meanwhile  the  convoy  reappeared  and  de- 
fending flyers  attacked  this,  severely  damag- 
ing one  of  its  vessels.  A  submarine,  which 
was  discovered,  was  attacked  with  bombs  and 
sunk. 

The  enemy  did  not  appear  at  Wake  De- 
cember 12 

In  early  morning  of  December  13.  attacking 
by  moonlight,  large  four-engined  bombers 
came  over  the  island.  They  were  held  off  suf- 
ficiently by  antiaircraft  fire  to  prevent  dam- 
age, although  bombs  dropped. 

December  14  was  not  so  heartening.  Nearly 
50  enemy  medium  bombers  came  over  In  a 
succession  of  waves,  the  heaviest  onslaught 
of  the  battle.  Antiaircraft  and  planes 
brought  down  3  and  damaged  seve/al  others. 
But  of  the  marines'  3  planes  1  was  Hestroyedj 
on  the  ground  and  another  ^fashed  out, 
landing  in  damaged  condition,  aUhough  the 
pilot  escaped 

The  Japanese  used  Incendiary  bullets  and 
bombs  In  this  raid  and  caused  heavy  damage. 
By  pattern  bombing  they  were  able  to  cover 
much  of.  the  Island  areas  with  such  large 
numbers  of  planes.  When  the  raid  was  over 
the  marine  defenders  had  one  plane  left  In 
service 

How  the  marines  were  able  to  patch  up 
another  plane  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours 
on  the  blacked-out  Island,  with  wrecked  fa- 
cilities, may  never  be  known.  But  when  day- 
light of  the  fifteenth  came  the  marines  again 
had  two  planes. 

During  the  night  the  ninth  raid  was  made 
but  no  serious  damage  was  done. 

On  the  sixteenth  more  than  25  bombers 
raided  the  island  and  again  in  the  early 
evening  of  the  seventeenth.  By  now  prac- 
tically every  Installation  on  the  Island  was 
heavily  damaged.  The  storehouse  with  spare 
parts  and  other  material  was  gone,  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  machine  shop  and  black- 
smith shop  were  wiped  out.  trames  of  some 
of  the  buildings  were  standing,  but  the  roofs 
and  walls  were  badly  damaged. 


On  December  18  a  heavy  force  of  bombers. 
apparently  medium  class  two-engined  cr.ift, 
which  had  curried  out  most  of  the  raids 
again  attacked  They  dropped  heavy  bombs 
which  caused  severe  damage  to  buildings  left 
standing 

Next  day  there  was  no  raid,  but  on  the 
twentieth  large  numbers  of  dive  bombers,  ap- 
pare.itly  operatinq  from  a  carrier,  attarkrd 

WAKES    TWO    PLANES    WENT    OP    TO    GIVE    BATTLE 

On  the  21st  the  enemy  withheld  his  hand; 
then  came  back  on  the  22d  lor  jtM^kill.  Both 
land-based  and  carrier-oparaicd  planes  at- 
tacked m  large  force — hew  large  was  never 
reported. 

Among  the  carrier  planes  were  modern 
fighters.  Nevertheless,  against  these  over- 
whelming odds.  Wake's  two  planes  went  up 
to  give  battle.  Several  enemy  planes  were 
shot  down,  but  one  cf  the  Wake  pilots  was 
lost  and  the  second  forced  d  wn  wounded. 
Wake  had  no  further  nir  defenses,  and  the 
enemy  clcsed  in  rapi^yv  '.-.vm  the  sea  af'er 
that.  The  i.^land  ws^'  ."liler.ed  heavily  and 
continuously,  a  barn,  m  flc^ig  laid.^down  be- 
hind which  the  enenu  b#gan  a  landing  at- 
tempt. 

Early  the  morning  of  December  22  Wake 
reported  In  the  next  to  Its  final  dispatch  tha. 
the  enemy  was  on  the  Island.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  courageous  garrison  admit 
the  battle  was  lost,  and  even  then  in  a.'  tal- 
lant  a  bit  of  understatement  as  a  brave  mm 
ever  wrote 

"The  Issue  is  in  doubt,"  the  dispatcl.  te- 
lated  That  was  the  end  The  last  report 
said  the  enemy  had  gained  a  foothold  and 
that  more  ships  and  a  transport  were  moving 
m.  Even  In  this  final  phase  the  Wake  b.it- 
terles  blasted  away  with  great  effect. 

The  last  phrase  of  the  last  dispatch  was 
the  statement  that  two  cf  the  enemy  de- 
stroyers had  been  disabled  In  all.  the  Waka 
garrison  shot  down  at  least  a  dozen  enemy 
planes  and  took  a  toll  of  at  least  five  enemy 
warships — three  destroyers,  a  cruiser,  r.i.d  a 
submarine. 


(From  the  Oregonlan  of  December  26,   irt411 
Rememeeh  Wake  Island  Also! 

W.ike  Island,  a  pinprick  in  the  Pacific — an 
Illuminated  memorial  on  the  page  of  history. 
For  2  full  weeks  of  war  the  leatherneck  gar- 
rison. 400  men  and  officers  in  all,  sustained  the 
utmost  effort  of  the  barbarian  and  sent  four 
barbarian  warships  to  the  bottom  and  many 
barbarians  to  their  ancestors,  and  his  war- 
planes  wilted  In  mid-air  before  the  fury  of 
our  lonely  dozen,  the  s-ai  r-.  c  and  cunfire. 
For  2  full  weeks,  almost  with  a  separate  as- 
sault for  each  day,  so  that  the  leathernecks, 
whose  motto  is  "Always  faithful."  lived 
through  a  lurid  hell  of  bombs  and  sheilfire 
only  to  meet  another.  And  finally  the  radio 
was  silent.  Wake  Island  did  not  respond 
Wake  Island  had  fallen.  That  Isn't  '. :iie  at 
all.     Wake  Island  had  riseii. 

The  barbarians  flowed  oier  W.ik(  I-. and. 
pinprick  in  the  Pacific,  and  counted  tliis  a 
victory.  But  Wake  Island  liad  risen  Wake 
Island  had  rLsen  to  be  the  inspiration  of  a 
free  people,  and  never  so  long  as  America 
lasts  shall  Americans  fail  to  kindle  to  the 
words  of  its  name,  to  rejoice  In  the  American 
valor  that,  against  odds,  against  death,  fought 
the  fight  and  kept  the  faith  Wake  Island! 
On  some  near  yesterday  a  etepplng  stcne  in 
the  Pacific  traverse.  Today  and  for  centuries 
a  name  to  flame  like  a  beacon.  And  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  barbarian,  a  ^n  at 
deal  better,  had  he  sheered  wide  cl  Wake 
Island  and  saved  his  warcraft  and  his  men, 
nor  paid  the  price  he  paid  to  take  it.  F.  r  he 
shall  reflect  on  Wake  Lsiand  and  mourii  to 
remember  It  then. 

There  are  pages  and  paragraphs  m  the 
proud  record  of  man.  redeeming  h;s  manhood, 
that  need  no  light  save  their  own  Inscrip- 
tions.   They  ai-e  luminous  ol  themselves,  and. 
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as  we  trace  them  we  fill  cur  hearts  whh  the 
pride  cl  valur  hikI  -acritice,  of  ccurage  aeainst 
cdtls.  cf  such  ficklity  a.s  enioraces  death  as  the 
S'v.ss  tcck  the  .-pears  to  h\<  heart.  And  al- 
ways the  ."-equei  ha-  been  that  the  valcr  of 
the.«e  fuu.'Ki  i;.-  fulfilln-.ent  in  ivtutuiil  vic- 
tory fcr  the  right.  Ar.d  of  these  is  Wake 
Island,  the  hitest  and  not  lea.-t,  where  a  com- 
paratively hand.'uJ  of  United  State*  marines 
held  the  barbunan  at  bay  for  14  dtiporate 
day-  Tlie  -;tory  that  fellows  may  be'^poc- 
ryphal,  bu^  it  will  serve,  fcr  k  apprcxunatis 
the  fuct,  Midxay  of  the  defense  it  is  told  the 
garrl.-cn  w.is  r-sk  d  by  Aine:lcan  forces  els?- 
whrre  If  there  wa:;  anything  it  wanted.  'Yes," 
Was  the  lacrnic  reply,  "bind  us  more  Jnps." 
The  barbarian  will  say  that  Wake  Inland 
has  fallen  and  will  count  it  a  victory  But 
the  truth  ts  that  Wake  l.-land  has  net  fallen, 
tut  has  risen,  and  that  -urh  victories  are  de- 
fe.it  for  the  barbarian.  We  have  two  bi^ttle- 
cries  now,  and  one  is  "Remember  Pearl 
Harbor!"  It  Is  the  vow  cf  cur  vengeance  on 
barbarian  treachery.  The  ether  must  be 
'•Remember  Wake  Island!"  It  is  the  p'edge 
of  our  fidelity  to  the  example  the  mr-rincs 
fet  for  us  there— the  4C0  cf  them— careless 
cf  odds,  always  faithful.  America  salutes 
them.    America  w;ll  remember. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  for  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for 
December  27.  which  advocates  and  en- 
dorses a  proposal  to  provide  free  mailing 
privileges   for  the  men   In   the  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  26.  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  6288,  to  provide  free  postage 
for  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill,  as  introduced, 
provides — 

That  there  shall  be  transmitted  In  the 
mails  free  of  postage,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General 
may  prescribe,  all  personal  correspondence 
transmitted  by  any  member  oi  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing the  Coast  Guard'  while  on  active  duty. 

The  ^^ber  of  letters  which  a  soldier 
or  sailoflhas  time  to  write  will  naturally 
be  limited,  but  it  .seems  only  fair  to  pro- 
vide free  postage  on  the  letters  which 
they  do  find  time  to  write  from  wherever 
they  may  be  stationed.  The  measure  will 
result  in  very  little  "out  of  pocket"  ex- 
pense to  the  Government  in  carrying  the 
mail,  and  what  there  is  should  be  more 
than  justified  as  an  aid  to  morale. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  December 
27,  1941] 

FREE  POSTAGE  FOR  SOLDIERS 

The  Postmaster  General,  announcing  that 
domestic  muU  rates  will  hereafter  apply  to 


mail  to  and  from  -oldiers  on  cititv  cuttide  the 
Unr.ed  States,  urges  that  Ccrg;tss  go  even 
furth(-r  He  ask-  that  mc-nber-'o:  our  armed 
forces  on  duty  outside  cf  the  continental 
United  States  be  pcrmiitted  t  j  mail  letters 
free  cf  pu.stage 

It  seems  to  us  that  Ccngress  might  well  do 
as  the  Postmaster  General  sugf;ests  and  even 
more.  It  might  provide  that  st  Idiers.  sailors, 
and  inanneo  be  permitted  tr  send  letters 
fref,  rfgardiess  cf  where  th.^y  arc  stationed. 
Perh;:ps  the  way  to  do  this  would  be  tc  pro- 
vide pc-tage-free  envelopes  ai.d  limit  their 
use  to  military  post  offices,  which  would  re- 
ceive them  in  any  quantity. 

It  must  be  remembered  tha-  Gcvt-rnmcnt 
departments  and  Members  of  Ccngrfss  new 
have  such  free-mail  privileges.  The  bill  for 
this  runs  into  the  millions  annually.  Letting 
our  service  men  correspond  with  their  heme 
folks  without  postage  cost  would  not  add  too 
much  to  post-cffice  burden.s.  If  a  special  en- 
velope were  provided  and  the  pc-t  office  com- 
pensated, the  cost  would  fall  \^here  it  be- 
longs—on  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
which  would  hardly  notice  the  increase. 


What  Maryland  Congressmee  Are  Doing 
in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.VRKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJfTATIVES 


Tuesday,  December  30,  1941 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON   THOMAS  D  ALES- 
ANDRO,  JR.,  OF  MARYL(VND 


Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  fol.owing  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  recent. y  over  the 
radio  : 

What  are  we  Maryland  Congressmen  doing 
In  Washington?  I  cannot  say  much  in  5 
minutes,  but  simply  this.  In  our  every  woik.- 
ing  minute  we  strive  not  to  Icrget  Pearl 
Harbor. 

We,  who  are  your  lawmakers,  are  busily  en- 
gaged In  preparing  and  passing  the  legisla- 
tion that  Is  needed  to  help  u£  or   to  victory. 

The  sinews  of  war  must  be  provided.  Con- 
gre.ss  is  on  the  Job  and  will  stay  on  the  Job. 
Your  Maryland  Congressmen  are  available 
day  and  night  and  at  the  ser.-ice  of  the 
people. 

Some  cf  us  tried  to  be  a  little  fcresighted. 
As  the  Maryland  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Defense  Committee  I  Joined  in 
sponsoring  a  bill  providing  for  black-outs  in 
Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 

That  was  a  few  months  ago.  But  that 
complacency  that  could  have  beer  fatal,  that 
feeling  of  business  as  usual,  was  too  strong. 
The  bill  was  defeated,  although  It  wen  the 
approval  of  the  War  Department.  That  was 
a  short  time  ago. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor,  the  treacherous. 
snide,  filthy  stab  In  the  back— 1'  awakened 
us  to  oui  danger.  It  took  this  blow  to  unite 
us 

The  other  day  the  black-out  bill  we  could 
net  pass  a  few  months  age  went  t.hroueh  the 
House  and  Senate  like  greased  lig.TtnlnEr. 

Thank  God  for  leaders  like  Rcosevelt  and 
Churchill.  They  will  guide  the  democratic 
countries  to  victory. 

Congress  stands  united  behind  our  gieat 
President.    For  years  I  have  supjorted  hiin 


and  his  policies.  How  fortunate  Indeed  that 
he  is  at  th^  helm  to  guide  tht  ship  of  state 
through  th^se  perilous  waters. 

But  we  win  win.  It  is  easy  to  say  It.  but 
we  who  lOT^  God  and  have  righteousness  on 
our  side  wjll  do  more  than  say  It.  We  will 
do  the  thii^gs  that  will  make  victory  easier. 

President!  Roosevelt  saw  what  was  coming 
when  otheij  people  did  not.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  \jk>on  every  occasion  since  I  have 
been  In  Cqngress  he  has  had  my  full  and 
complete  si|pport.  No  matter  what  our  an- 
cestry is,  w^  are  in  this  fight  together  against 
the  eneml*  of  the  United  States  Let  us 
forget  all  cfur  differences  and  go  to  the  Job 
ai;  Americans.  We  will  win  this  fight,  and 
win  it  qultkly,  if  every  mn,  woman,  and 
child  In  America  will  buckle  down  to  a  fuU 
days  work  It  Is  a  serious  time,  but  it  will 
soon  pass  If  each  and  every  one  of  us  will 
give  to  our  Commander  in  Chief.  President 
Roosevelt,  our  full  and  hearty  support  and 
cooperation,  Let  each  one  of  us  determine 
to  do  whatev-er  task  Is  assigned  bv  that  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

Uncertain  hours,  critical  days,  grave  dan- 
gers, and  a  long,  bitter  struggle  are  ahead 
for  us.  But  in  the  end  the  American  people, 
aided  by  their  splendid  armed  forces,  as  well 
as  labor,  capital,  and  the  civilian  population. 
Will  see  it  through  to  victory.  Politics  and 
factional  strife  must  be  forgotten.  We  must 
be  united. 

We  must  stand  united.  This  war  Is  our 
war.  This  war  is  the  people's  war.  We  must 
be  united  and  do  our  part  to  protect  our  lib- 
erties. We  were  attacked  by  a  treacherous 
mob  and  the  people  all  over  the  world  want 
us  to  be  victorious.  We  must  win.  We  will 
win.  We  do  not  want  to  become  slaves  of  the 
madman  and  his  cohorts.  E\-ery  possible  ef- 
fort must  be  utilized.  All  of  our  resources 
must  be  placed  behind  our  boys  so  that  we 
will  be  victorious. 

We  must  all  pledge  to  support  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  administration  to 
see  the  struggle  between  the  democracies  and 
the  dictatorships  through,  and  so  I  pray  that 
God  will  .soon  bring  peace  to  this  Nation,  to 
the  world,  and  also  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  the  peoples  of  this  great  universe. 


Winstoa  Churchill — A  Far-Seeing 
Statesman 

EXTENSION'  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

I      Of    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOr.SE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 


Fndau    December  26    1941 


ARTICLE  BY   MR     WALTER   LIPrM.-\.\N 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speakrr,  ava:!:.Ts  myself  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  unanimous  con.?ent  of  the 
House.  I  reproduce  from  the  Washington 
Po.n  of  Decemcer  25.  1941,  the  article  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "Church- 
ill, '  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  most 
far-seeing  state.^man  of  this  crucial  pe- 
riod in  the  world's  history. 

Two  years  ago  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  excerpts  from  Winston 
Churchill's  book.  While  England  Slept, 
whch  consisted  of  speeches  Mr.  Church- 
ill dellveied  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons 
during  the  6-year  period  from  1933  to 
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1930  urging  war  preparedness  and  warn- 
ing his  count r.vmtn  of  Germany's  rearm- 
ament and  growing  war  machine  and 
air  forces.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  England  neglected  her  national  de- 
fenses while  Germany  built  the  greatest 
war  machine  in  humai  hi.story  and  the 
largest  air  fleet  in  the  world.  If  En£!land 
had  also  prepared  and  at  least  main- 
tained a  parity  with  Germany  in  the  air. 
It  Is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  that  there 
would  have  been  a  war  :n  Europe,  and  the 
history  of  Europ*  and  the  entire  world 
would  have  been  ciff  ;.'nt. 

The  article  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  December  25. 
19411 

CHURCHILL 

Mr.  Churchill  Is  with  us  In  our  hour  of 
perU.  He  is  able  to  be  with  us  because  the 
X|rophecy  which  he  made  after  Dunkirk  has 
^Mbe  irue,  the  pledge  he  gave  then  has  been 
honored. 

♦  .On  June. -^1940.  France  was  lost.     Russia 
^wood  ^slae.     America   stood   aside.     Britain 

otood  "ilone.  By  all  the  calculations  of  the 
unbelieving  and  the  faint-hearted,  the  war 
was  lost.  It  was  then  that  Winston  Churchill 
made  the  prophetic  pledge  which  will  remain 
forever  glorious  in  the  annals  of  mankind ; 

"We  shall  go  on  to  the  end,  we  shall  fight 
In  France,  we  shall  fight  on  the  seas  and 
oceans,  we  shall  fight  with  growing  confidence 
and  growing  strength  In  the  air.  we  shall  de- 
fend our  Island,  whatever  the  cost  may  be, 
we  shall  fight  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight 
on  the  landing  grounds,  we  shall  fight  In 
the  fields  and  in  the  streets,  we  shall  fight 
In  the  hills;  we  shall  never  surrender,  and 
even  If — which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve— this  Island  or  a  large  part  of  It  were 
subjugated  and  starving,  then  our  empire 
beyond  the  seas,  armed  and  guarded  by  the 
British  Fleet,  would  carry  on  the  struggle, 
until,  in  God's  good  time,  the  New  World, 
with  all  its  power  and  might,  steps  forth  to 
the  rescue  and  the  liberation  of  the  Old." 

But  for  that  decision  to  go  on.  made  by 
Churchill  and  supported  by  his  people,  Russia 
would  last  summer  have  stood  alone  against 
the  total  power  of  the  Nazi  assault  from 
Scandinavia  all  the  way  around  to  Turkey  and 
Persia,  and  America  would  today  be  standing 
alone  against  a  simultaneous  attack  In  both 
oceans 

No  words  can  begin  to  express  the  debt 
which  we.  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  owe 
to  Winston  Churchill  and  the  British  people. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President, 
together  with  the  military  commanders,  con- 
fer and  decide.  It  would  be  Im.pudent  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  offer  them  advice  Our  duty 
Is  to  assure  them  that  we  shall  do  our  full 
duty  whatever  they,  the  prov(  n  leaders  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  a.sk  of  us  In  the 
great  decisions  which  have  to  be  taken,  the 
rest  of  us.  sitting  in  the  back  seats,  can  best 
take  to  heart  the  words  of  a  Roman  consul, 
Lucius  AemlUus  Paulus  by  name,  who.  In  the 
year  168  B  C  .  havm?  been  selected  to  con- 
duct the  war  with  Macedonia,  addressed  the 
a-ssembly  of  the  people  In  those  words: 

"In  every  circle,  and  truly  at  every  table, 
there  are  people  who  lead  armies  into  Mace- 
donia; who  know  where  the  camps  ought  to 
be  placed;  what  pests  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
the  troops;  when  and  through  what  pass 
Macedonia  should  be  entered;  where  maga- 
zines should  be  formed;  how  provisions  should 
be  conveyed  by  land  and  sea;  when  It  Is 
proper  to  engage  the  enemy,  when  to  lie  quiet. 
And  they  not  only  determine  what  Is  best 
to  be  done,  but  if  anythlnc  is  done  In  any 
other  manner  than  what  tliey  have  pointed 
out.  they  arraign  the  con.=ul.  as  if  he  were 
on  trial  These  are  great  impediments  to 
those   who   have   the   management   of   affairs. 

•  •     •     I  am  not  of  those  who  think  that 
commanders  ought   never  to  receive   advice; 


on  the  contrary.  I  should  deem  that  man 
more  proud  than  wise,  who  did  everything  of 
his  own  single  Judgment.  What  then  Is 'my 
opinion?  That  commanders  should  be  coun- 
seled, chiefly,  by  persons  of  known  talent, 
by  those  especially  who  are  skilled  in  the  art 
of  war  and  whc  have  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence; and  next  by  those  who  are  present  at 
the  scene  of  the  action,  who  see  the  enemy, 
who  see  the  advantages  that  occasions  offer, 
and  who.  embarked,  as  It  were.  In  the  same 
ship,  are  sharers  of  the  danger." 

The  rest  of  us  will  not  be  truly  ready  to  do 
our  full  duty  until  we  realize  that  never  until 
this  moment  have  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  been  wholly  free  to  take  the  meas- 
ures which  they  and  their  best  advisers  have 
deemed  necessary  Both  of  these  men  foresaw 
long  ago  the  peril  which  confronts  us.  Neither 
was  able  to  persuade  his  people  to  act  bero?^- 
the  p>eril  became  desperate  Mr.  Churchill 
wa5  warning  the  British  of  the  growing  power'* 
ol  Nazi  Germany  from  the  very  day  that  Hitler  ' 
came  to  power — nearly  9  years  ago.  But  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  become  Prime  MmLster 
until  after  the  disaster  in  Norway.  Mr, 
Roosevelt  began  warning  the  American  people 
more  than  4  years  ago;  it  was  not  until  the 
disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  country 
waked  up  and  began  to  come  fully  to  his 
support. 

Thus  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  are  leaders 
who  must  deal  with  the  consequences  of  In- 
action which  a  misguided  public  opinion  In- 
sisted upon.  It  is  not  for  them  to  say.  nor 
have  they  ever  cheaply  said.  "I  told  you  so." 
But  now  that  they  must  repair  the  mistakes 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  avert,  it  Is  of 
great  importance  for  the  rest  of  us,  all  of  the 
rest  of  us,  not  merely  some  of  the  rest  of  us, 
to  realize  that  they  did  tell  us  so.  Tliis  Is 
necessary,  not  In  order  to  prove  that  they  are 
Infallible  but  In  order  that  we,  by  realizing 
our  own  mistakes,  should  not  rnake  them 
again. 

The  great  mistake  of  our  lives — from  which 
flow  all  the  awful  consequences  we  now  face — 
was  that  having  won  the  other  war  together 
with  the  British,  we  dissolved  the  partnership, 
went  our  separate  ways,  and  even  t>ecame 
rivals.  This  is  the  mistake  which  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr  Roosevelt  are  now  trying 
to  repair. 

For  by  the  separation  of  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  other 
war.  we  prepared  the  dLsaster  of  this  war. 
The  deadly  nonsense  about  the  war  debts,  the 
selfish  folly  of  British  and  American  com- 
mercial policy,  the  blmdness  with  which  we 
Insisted  upon  disarming  each  other,  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  far  eastern  policy  of  both 
countries — all  these  suicidal  errors  had  their 
origin  In  the  great  error  of  not  maintaining 
the  union,  in  peace  as  well  as  In  war,  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 

Thus  we  did  not  see,  because  we  were  wil- 
fully blind,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  could  not 
be  protected  by  America  Irom  Hawaii  alone, 
or  even  from  the  Philippines;  that  a  Joint  de- 
fense from  Singapore  and  Hawaii,  from  Hong 
Kong  and  Manila,  was  Indispensable. 

Nor  would  we  see  that  the  Joint  defense  of 
the  Atlantic  was  as  indispensable  as  the  Joint 
defense  of  the  Pacific,  that  the  security  of 
the  British  isles  was  a  vital  American  inter- 
est, that  the  survival  of  France  was  a  vital 
American  Interest.  We  could  not  see  that 
the  world  is  round  and  that  we  are  In  It 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  On  the 
beaches  of  Luzon,  In  the  Jungles  of  Malaya, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  we  are  now  pay- 
ing the  price  for  not  seeing  this. 

We  can  never  put  the  memories  of  these 
terrible  errors  atide.  amiably  preferring  to 
forget  them,  until  they  are  so  thoroughly 
realized  and  then  rooted  out  of  us  that  they 
will  never  again  arise  tc  divide  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  Until  we  have  done  this 
we  shall  not  have  the  mind  nor  the  heart 
for  the  effort  we  must  make.  Nor  shall  we 
have  the  quality  which  the  coming  months 
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will  require  to  look  upon  danger  with  what 
Mr.  Churchill  once  called  "a  searching  but. 
at  the  same  time,  I  hope,  w  ;th  a  .-it  idy  eye." 


What  God  Hath  Wrought 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  hash:ngton 
IN"  TllT  HOr.^E  OF    RFPRESENTATmia 


Fnday.  January  2,  1942 


■^ARTICLE   BY  HICH.\HD  L    KEUBERGFH 


Mr.  HILL  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, unu<  r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  the  following  splen- 
did article  by  Richard  Neuberger,  which 
has  both  vision  and  practical  suggestions 
for  the  future. 

May  the  readine  of  this  article  inspire 
all  of  us  and  lead  us  not  oniy  to  a  com- 
plete victory  in  war  but  also  alone  the 
pathway  of  peace 

I  From  Common  Ser.se  for  January  1942] 

What  God  H^th  Wrot-ght— War  Is  Brincino 

Ow.    Unr:\ai.ed    National    Resources    Into 
Use;  Shall  Wi  St-  p  Thekf' 

(By  Richard  L  Ntutae:ger) 

After  a  generation  cf  iin  a-y  pe.Tce  America 
Is  at  war  again.  The  decis:ve  factor  m  this 
war  is  likely  to  be  the  Immen-^e  res.:>urce5  of 
the  United  States.  Winston  Churchill  won- 
dered how  a  nation  like  Japan,  with  a  7.000,- 
OOO-ton  annual  steel  output,  could  attack  a 
country  capable  of  producing  90.000.000  tons. 
Yet  the  Prime  Minlstor  stated  only  America's 
present  capacity  He  did  net  m.rntion  the 
vast  extent  to  which  our  production  can  be 
expanded.  We  have  the  Iron  ore.  water  pcver, 
and  coal,  and  human  craftsmanship  to  In- 
crease the  manufacture  of  steel  tenfold 

What  is  true  of  steel  is  aLso  true  of  prac- 
tically all  other  e.jsential  materials — copper, 
zinc,  lumber,  oil.  food,  and  electricity 
America  is  the  greatest  treasure-trove  of 
natural  resources  on  the  globe  No  other 
land  has  been  so  generously  endowed  This 
immense  bounty  has  now  become  immeas- 
urably important.  It  is  the  loot  the  aggres- 
sors seek.  It  stock?  the  arsenal  of  not  only 
the  United  States  but  of  cur  Allies  fighting 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  or.  the  wise 
use,  conservation,  and  development  of  these 
resources  depend.'-  :he  hcpe  cf  the  American 
people  for  a  richer,  fuller  life  wh.en  the  war 
is  ended. 

Back  of  the  confidence  of  President  ana 
Nation  In  "absolute  victory"  are  lorpst.s,  rivers, 
and  fields  that  stretch  tc  a  thousand  horizons. 
Underlying  the  certainty  that  Japan  and  Its 
Axis  partners  will  be  bea*'  r.  are  mountains  of 
minerals  and  wells  c^f  oil  A  man  said  to  me 
not  long  ago,  looking  across  200  miles  of 
Oregon  from  the  :amparts  of  Mr-unt  Hood, 
"A  sight  like  this  makes  yc>u  sure  n-  one  is 
ever  going  to  lick  Amer.Cd  doei-n  t  it^'  We 
could  see  an  expanse  of  ur  tn-e?  that  merged 
with  the  sky  and.  surging  through  the  green 
blanket,  the  Cclurr.bia  Rivtr.  which  contains 
more  potential  hydroelectrlcity  than  all  the 
rivers  on  the  European  Ccntir.ent 

Today  these  resources  me  .m  batTieships. 
planes,  and  cannon  A  p<inderosa  pine  is  a 
potential  barracks  or  battleship  deck  lie- 
posits  of  iron  ore  are  future  tanks  and  cruis- 
ers. A  new  dam  generating  pcwer  means 
more  aluminum  fo:-  fighter  planes  and  flying 
fortresses.     Gushens  in  Texas  end  California 
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mean  fuel  that  will  send  bombers  aloft  and 
keep  the  fleet  on  the  prowl.  Wheatflelds  and 
orchards  mean  etoree  of  food  for  far-flung 
bases.  Ccpi.-er  mined  In  Montana  soon  will 
be  part  of  .-hells  and  bombs  exploding  in  Asia. 
Spruce  trees  hauled  cut  cf  the  Olympic  Pen- 
insula are  to  be  sawed  Into  struts  and  spars 
for  trainer  planes  built  in  English  work.ehops. 
All  thr.^  resources  «:oon  v;.U  be  put  to  full 
use.  No  consideration  of  finance,  profits,  or 
monopolistic  preference  will  prevent  the 
United  States  from  tapping  its  natural  wealth 
to  the  limit. 

But  what  about  after  the  war  Is  ever  and 
the  enemy  finally  Is  conquered.'  Will  the 
forests  that  now  mean  barracks  then  mean 
bungalows  and  farmhcuie.'-?  Will  the  fruits 
and  grain  that  new  feed  garrisons  then  bol- 
fter  the  diets  of  :.'iillicns  of  Americans?  Will 
the  alumiiium  that  now  goes  into  bombers 
then  mean  Iow-C(  st  home  appliances?  Will 
the  jxjwer  now  reducing  clay  into  light  metals 
then  be  u.'ed  to  electrify  farms  that  today 
burn  kercsene  lamps?  Will  the  minerals  that 
now  mean  explosives  then  mean  automobiles 
and  vacuum  cleaners? 

As  a  responsibility  of  Its  role  in  the  war 
the  United  States  is  developing  its  resources 
to  the  utmost  Consider  the  expansion  in 
aluminum,  undertaken  even  before  the  Jap- 
anese attack.  Three  years  ago  146.000  tons 
of  aluminum  were  produced  in  the  Nation. 
This  year  300.000  tona  will  be  produced.  Two 
years  from  now  the  annual  production  will 
be  700.000  tons.  Within  6  months  slopes 
near  Bonneville  Dam  that  a  short  time  ago 
were  wilderness  or  old  homestead  claims  will 
be  the  site  of  factories  turning  out  as  much 
aluminum  as  the  whole  1938  production 
This  Is  actually  a  case  of  forest  to  factory 
In  less  than  a  year. 

What  will  happen  to  this  Immense  alumi- 
num output  after  the  war?  Will  we  go  back 
to  146.000  tons  a  year  at  monopolistic  prices, 
with  the  new  factories  shut  down  and  vines 
from  the  encroaching  forests  creeping  over 
their  walls?  This  would  be  equivalent  to 
iislnfe  the  country's  nai;ural  wealth  for  war 
but  nut  for  peace.  But  perhaps  this  will  net 
be.  We  may  continue  with  the  700  000 -ton 
production  of  1943.  And  why  not?  If  W3  can 
expand  for  war,  we  can  employ  the  expansion 
to  increase  the  post-war  standard  of  living. 
There  are  many  uses  for  aluminum  besides 
airplanes — general  transportation,  housing. 
appliances  of  all  sorts. 

MONOPOLY    OR   PLENTY? 

In  this  mechanized  era  an  automobile  is  a 
necessity  rather  than  a  Itixury.  Prior  to  1915 
General  Motors  used  75  pounds  of  aluminum 
In  every  car  That  year  the  Aluminum  Co. 
ot  America  raised  the  price  from  18  to  30 
cents  a  pound.  General  Motors  complained 
bitterly,  then  substituted  other  materials. 
There  ar«>  u.>^es  of  aluminum  in  automobiles 
still  Reduced  prices  for  the  700,000  tons  of 
aluminum  soon  to  be  produced  would  result 
tn  Increase  distribution  of  consumers'  goods 
In  which  aluminum  is  employed.  But  how 
reasonable  will  the  price  be  if  the  new  plants 
are  managed  by  .he  monopoly  that  up  to  3 
years  ago  was  producing  less  than  a  fourth 
of  the  countryf  capacity,  yet  challenged  Sec- 
retary Ickes'  contention  that  expansion  was 
iniperative? 

The  nations  of  the  Old  World  have  been 
straining  to  the  limit  to  turn  our  war  ma- 
terials Yet  American  production  Is  capable 
of  infinite  increase.  Fortune  has  pcnnted  out 
that  copper  production  oi  about  800.000  tons 
In  1939  will  soar  to  1.3OC.0OO  tons  this  year. 
Zinc  output  will  Increase  during  the  same 
period  from  500.000  to  900.000  tons,  chromite 
from  390.000  to  590.000  tons,  magnesium  from 
7.000  to  76.000  tons  The  defense  emergency 
has  proven  that  the  resources,  industrial 
plant  and  manpower  of  the  United  States 
are  capable  of  far  more  goods  than  they  have 
been  producing.    War  la  underscoring  an  eco- 


nomic fact  which  ordinary  cond.tlons   failed 
to  emphasize. 

Aluminum,  copper,  and  other  metals  are 
merely  examples  of  how  our  production  can 
be  expanded.  Nor  are  they  the  most  striking 
examples.  Our  industrial  system  is  premi'-ed 
on  electricity,  M':st  homes  and  many  iarms 
rely  on  electricity,  too.  Tweh-e  years  ago 
8.941.020  kilowatts  of  water  povier  were  gen- 
erated in  the  United  States  By  1935.  when 
the  New  Deal  conservation  program  wa.'=  just 
starting,  the  tota"  had  gone  u;3  to  9.795,138 
kilowatt.«.  Last  year  American  rivers  spun 
out  12.675300  kilowatts  of  pov  er  In  1946, 
with  the  colossal  dams  at  Bould?r  and  Grand 
Coulee  and  Shasta  operating  to  capitcity.  the 
figure  will  more  than  dcu^.e  the  1930  total — 
19,547.000  kilowatts.  Ihese  increases  are 
largely  due  to  the  great  public  power  projects 
which  the  Government  has  coostructed  on 
the  Colorado.  Columbia,  and  Sacramento 
Rivers.  Yet  even  the  194G  figure  will  repre- 
.sent  a  mere  fraction  of  the  Nation's  poten- 
tial hydroelectricity— 52,300,000  kilowatts. 

Apply  these  facts  and  statistic;  to  the  aver- 
age home,  and  you  discover  what  they  mean. 
Bonneville  Dam.  developing  the  vast  cr'.ergy 
reserves  of  the  Columbia  River,  recently  de- 
livered power  to  the  Oregon  town  of  Cascade 
Locks.  Light  bills  there  dropped  40  percent 
and  domestic  use  of  electricity  srared  75  per- 
cent, Sam.  Hammel.  a  druggist,  now  gets  552 
kilowatt-hours  of  Bonneville  power  for  the 
same  price  he  formerly  paid  thi^  West  Coast 
Power  Co.  for  263  kilowatt-hcurs.  House- 
wives in  the  sawmill  commim  ty  of  Forest 
Grove  get  200  kilowatt-hours  cf  Juice  from 
Bonneville  for  $3  50  In  Chicago  the  same 
amount  of  residential  power  costs  $5  65;  In 
New  York,  f6  95:   in  Boston    $8  10 

Hydroelectricity  is  a  resource  which  the 
Government  has  boldly  developed  and  made 
available  to  the  people  at  cost.  Monopoly  has 
not  had  a  crack  at  the  power  produced  by 
Bonneville  and  Boulder  Dams.  Tl^ie  results 
speak  for  themselves.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt 
entered  the  White  House,  only  31  percent  of 
Oregon's  farms  were  electrified.  Ranchers 
living  alongside  rushing  torrents  read  by  can- 
dlelight and  their  wives  did  the  family  wash- 
ins;  by  hand.  The  river  might  be  eroding 
granite  clitTs  but  its  immense  enerey  was  en- 
tirely potential  and  helped  the  rancher  no 
more  than  It  had  helped  the  savaees  who 
dwelt  there  long  beforf ,  But  now.  a«  a  result 
Of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
and  Bonneville  Dam,  light  bulbs  glow  in  60 
percent  of  the  farms  of  Oregon 

In  the  shattered  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  men  are  striving  desperatelv  to  make 
a  paltry  supply  of  resources  carry  on  a  war 
and  maintain  exh«usted  population,-.  Mines 
are  gutted  and  fields  leveled  and  then  new 
nations  plundered  in  search  of  a  few  more 
carloads.  By  an  amazing  use  of  ersatz  mate-^ 
rials  Germany  has  conquered  a  dozen  lands, 
yet  there  is  "little  loot  and  the  Nazis  must 
extend  their  bloody  reach  still  further.  Con- 
trast this  gloomy,  unfruitful  continent  with 
America's  great  reservoir  of  resources.  Al- 
thoiieh  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  6  percent  of  the  land,  we 
produce  these  proportions  of  the  world's 
goods : 

Percent 

Oil 62 

Corn _..  53 

Cotton 50 

Lumber 43 

Electric  power 35 

Coal 34 

Railroad  trackage 34 

Iron 29 

Wheat 16 

Yet  this  represents  only  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  America.  Stuart  Chase  has  p<jinted 
out  that  we  cwn  enough  arable  land  to 
accommodate  35,000.000  more  people.     Thus. 


for  the  pec^le  here  now,  living  standards  can 
be  enormrjusly  Increased,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  can  plan  to  help  feed  and  supply  the 
post-war  world.  Much  of  our  productive 
capacity  is  still  merely  potential.  Defense 
output  has  shown  how  scantily  we  were  using 
many  of  our  vital  resources  before  the  lend- 
lease  progmm  began.  Under  the  Impact  of 
foreign  aggression  we  have  multiplied  the 
production  of  aluminum  and  other  light 
metals.  Tbis  can  be  duplicated  or  excelled 
In  countless  essential  categories. 

We  produce  90,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  a 
year.  Our  reserves  of  Iron  ore  are  4,400,000,000 
tons. 

We  produce  835.000  tons  of  copper  a  year. 
Our  reserves  of  copper  are  35.(X)0.000  tons. 

We  mine  497,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 
Our  reserves  of  coal  are  2.515,000,000  tons. 

We  produce  1,500,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
year  Our  reserves  of  oil  are  18,000,000,000 
barrels. 

We  cut  and  lose  by  fire  and  erosion  16.351.- 
000.000  board-feet  of  timber  a  year.  There 
are  486.719  000.000  board-feet  of  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States. 

In  both  steam  and  hydroelectric  plants 
we  generate  44  638.956  kilowatts  of  power  a 
year.  There  still  are  undeveloped  In  the 
United  States  52.000.000  kilowatts  of  hydro- 
electricity alone. 

We  have  3  3  acres  of  arable  agricultural 
laud  per  Inhabitant,  and  this  exceeds  the 
ratio  In  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  some  of  the 
biggest  population  centers  in  the  world. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  all  this?  It 
means  that  now,  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  we 
need  careful  planning  of  how  we  shall  u.«e 
the  resources  on  which  our  future  in  both 
war  and  peace  depends.  In  some  of  thof^e 
resources,  such  as  oil  and  copper,  the  reserves 
ar?  not  iBexhaustible  and  must  be  judi- 
ciously drawn  upon.  In  others,  principally 
timber,  we  have  to  decide  whether  a  Douglas 
fir  tree  is  more  valuable  sawed  into  planks  or 
upright  in  a  forest  where  it  provides  beauty, 
recreation,  and  protection  against  floods  and 
drought.  And  In  the  critical  energy-produc- 
ing resources,  coal  and  tumbling  water — 
resources  that  turn  the  wheels  of  our  indus- 
trial systetn — supplies  are  luckily  large. 

PLANNING    OT7K    FUTURE 

The  Government  bureau  working  In  this 
critical  question  is  unique  In  American  his- 
tory If  tiie  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  had  been  in  existence  during  the  last 
war.  good  grazing  land  might  not  have  been 
plowed  up,  to  grow  dollar  wheat  and  then 
allowed  to  blow  and  crumble  into  dust.  If  it 
had  been  astablished  by  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  lastead  of  by  President  Franklm  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin might  never  have  been  legged  bare. 
This  is  a  federal  agency  created  to  prevent 
mistakes  before  they  are  made.  No  organl- 
i  zation  ever  has  accumulated  so  vast  an 
amount  of  data  on  the  resources  and  possi- 
bilities of  tiie  Nation.  The  Board  knows  bow 
many  gallcais  of  water  the  San  Joaquin  River 
carries  to  tiie  sea  and  what  trees  are  ripe  for 
cutting  in  Pickens  County.  Ga.  It  has  skilled 
representative.^  who  observe  conditions  In  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  and  Choteau.  Mont. 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  is  the  Presidents  uncle. 
Frederic  Delano,  who  travels  from  end  to  end 
of  the  country  asking  the  indispensable  ques- 
tions about  soil,  climate,  and  people.  The 
other  two  members  are  Prof.  Charles  E  Mer- 
riam.  the  distinguished  Chicago  pjolitical 
scientist,  and  George  F.  Yantls.  an  Olympla, 
Wash.,  lawyer  who  Is  so  Interested  In  the 
planning  movement  that  he  has  turned  d.:wn 
chances  to  be  a  Federal  Judge  and  Governor 
of  Washington.  Among  the  Beard's  tech- 
nicians are  such  men  as  Beardsley  Ruml  and 
Chai-les  W  Eliot  Many  New  Deal  agencies:— 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Civilian 
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Conservation  Ccrp^  thp  Fa-m  S' cur.ty  .Ad- 
ministration, the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion—were  set  up  to  repair  damage  already 
done  The  Natlf  nal  Fescurces  Planning 
Board  exists  to  prevent  di  mage  at  the  source. 
In  every  State  It  makes  Its  recommendations. 

HORRIBIF   example:     19i7-J8 

The  work  dene  by  the  Planning  Board  rep- 
resents the  best  chance  lor  Amer.ca  in  this 
war  to  avoid  the  reckless  'ooting  of  resources 
which  took  place  in  the  flist  World  War,  Soil 
anchored  with  bunchgrfss  was  plowed  up 
indiscriminately  Forest?  were  cut  on  the 
headwaters  of  rivers,  anc  the  fish  that  per- 
ished and  the  floods  whicli  followed  cost  more 
than  the  lumber  was  worth.  The  country 
still  bears  that  blight  Careless  plowing  cf 
the  grass  anchoring  the  sod  led  to  the  Durt 
Bowl  Hillsides  utterly  .stripped  are  barren 
still,  with  a  scrawny  second  growth  more  of  a 
trap  lor  fire.-  than  the  .start  of  a  new  forest. 
Some  land  was  cultivated  so  intensively  that 
its  life  and  texture  gave  way  Crumbling 
farmhouses  tell  the  story  now  of  dry  wheat 
ventures  that  failed  after  the  first  vein  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  ran  cut 

If  the  Natlcti  keeps  its  wit.s  ano  ho^ds  the 
advice  of  the  Planning  Board  these  blunders 
Will  not  be  repeated  The  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  all  logging  and  lumbering  be 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis  This  means  that 
only  as  much  timber  she  uld  be  cut  as  will 
ripen  during  the  same  year.  The  forests  thus 
would  be  kept  on  a  permanent  footing  The 
country  would  get  its  full  quota  cf  lumber. 
bu»  the  cutting  would  not  be  concentrated  in 
one  area,  as  lumber  companies  now  attempt 
to  do.  Concentratirn  of  mills  and  equip- 
ment saves  money  It  costs  less  to  saw 
50.000.000  board  feet  of  lumber  In  one  county 
than  10,000,000  board  feet  In  each  cf  five 
counties.  The  former,  however,  leaves  a 
gaunt  wasteland,  with  social  ccsts  far  beyond 
the  Immediate  savings. 

To  be  sure  America  Is  at  war  now  with 
all  emphasis  on  final  vic.ory  and  social  re- 
form Is  temporarily  put  in  second  place  as 
military  triumph  becomes  the  first  goal. 
Yet  the  greatest  of  all  reforms  Is  under  way 
as  a  basic  phase  of  the  war  effort.  The  Na- 
tion's resources  and  productive  capacity  are 
being  put  to  full  use  at  last  Our  output  cf 
steel,  copper,  aluminum,  and  other  vital  war 
materials  Is  increasinR  da.ly  At  least  so  far 
as  battleships  and  bombi.ag  planes  are  con- 
cerned, an  economy  of  abundance  is  here 
The  objective  cf  liberals  and  social  planners 
for  years  has  been  realized,  although  the  im- 
mediate result  IS  tanks  and  Army  rations 
rather  than  houses  and  balanced  diets  What 
the  country  must  do  now  is  make  ready  to 
turn  full  production  of  destroyers  into  full 
production  of  refrigerators  and  ccflee  pots. 

"The  real  problems  cf  war,"  warns  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  "never  arise 
until  after  a  war  Is  over  When  this  war  is 
won  we  can  lose  everything  we  are  arming  to 
defend  if.  In  the  transition  to  p>eace,  we  slip 
back  to  a  low  national  income  with  Its  In- 
evitable unemployment,  suffering,  chaos,  and 
loss  of  freedom  To  discover  ways  and  to 
work  out  the  plans  for  shifting  from  full  em- 
ployment for  war  to  full  employment  for 
peace  Is  a  matter  of  outstanding  public  con- 
cern." 

I  mink  not  many  of  Ua  realize  iiow  many 
Americans  wonder  about  this  problem,  per- 
haps in  different  terms  but  they  wonder 
about  it  nevertheless.  They  ask  themselves 
why  their  country  cannot  produce  automo- 
biles and  bungalows  and  washing  machines 
in  as  great  abundance  as  trench  mortars 
and  pursuit  ships  and  submarines  I  was 
looking  at  the  tree-dotted  site  for  the  new 
aluminum  plant  below  Bonneville  Dam  An 
aged  farmer  stood  nearby  "There'll  be  a  big 
factory  here  pretty  soon.  '  he  said  "What'll 
they  do  with  it  after  the  war?" 

■What  do  you  think  they'll  do  with  It?"  I 
asked. 


I  "Well."  he  answered,  "it  seems  to  me  they 
could  find  lots  of  things  to  dc  with  aluminum. 
Ifd  oe  better  for  them  to  give  it  away,  'pears 

[  to  me.  than  to  close  the  factory  and  fire  the 
workers  " 

I  Today  the  morale  of  the  American  people 
is  high  But  in  embattled  England,  where 
morale  is  also  high  after  2  years  of  war,  the 
Government  felt  impelled  to  announce  that 
old  inequalities  in  the  social  order  would  not 
be  permitted  after  the  war  How  much 
higher  will  be  our  morale — and  that  of  every 
country  fighting  totalitarianism — if  we  can 
feel  sure  that  the  productive  capacity  now 
turning  out  guns  and  ships  will  continue  at 
work  on  the  goods  of  peace'  Mr  Roosevelt 
must  never  forget  that  the  electorate's  faith 
In  an  enriched  standard  of  living  was  what 
made  him  the  first  third-term  President  In 
our  history.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  so 
long  as  our  resources  are  drawn  on  only 
when  we  are  threatened  by  tyrants,  we  have 
not  realized  the  full  promise  of  our  way 
of  life. 


A   Letter   From    Patriotic  Citizens   of 
Marion,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 


Friday.  January  2.  1942 


I.FTTER    TO   THE   PRESIDENT   OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  HARNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rejord,  I  include  the  IcUowing  letter: 

Marion.  Ind.  De-cember  22,  1941. 
Hon    Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  President  :  The  officers  of  Marlon 
Townsend  Club,  No,  1,  representing  over  2,000 
members,  wish  to  assure  you  that  they  have 
adopted  as  their  slogan.  "Keep  'em  flying." 
and  are  with  you  100  percent 

Regardless  of  the  different  opinions  that 
existed  among  our  members  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 7.  when  our  country  was  attacked,  all 
differences  disappeared  and  we  stand  united 
and  will  continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  until 
final  victory  is  won. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  reason  together: 
we  all  want  victory,  and  in  order  to  secure 
It  we  must  have  the  best  warships  the  best 
tanks,  the  best  airplanes,  the  best  guns,  but 
all  of  these  would  be  of  no  avail  without 
men:  while  we  are  seeking  the  best  physical 
rearmament,  let  us  not  overlook  our  moral 
rearmament. 

Today  over  12.000  000  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens— those  who  felled  the  forests,  drained 
the  swamps,  built  the  highways  and  our  fine 
cities — those  whose  sons  and  grandsons  you 
are  calling  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives.  If 
necessary,  upon  the  altar  of  the  country  they 
built,  in  order  that  our  liberty  may  be  pre- 
served— are  the  victims  of  a  set  of  laws  which 
we  call  social  security,  but  time  has  proven 
them  unfair,  and  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
participants  under  this  law  it  has  only  given 
them  unsocial  Insecurity;  this  should  bring 
shame  and  be  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
America — the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

On  different  occasions  you  have  stated 
that  ycu  favor   a  uniform  national  old-age 


pension  and  that  you  were  going  to  ask 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  so  That  the  pres- 
ent condition  can  be  remedied— this  you 
have  not  done. 

We  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  be 
done  immediately — this  will  relieve  the  mind 
of  our  aged,  so  far  as  the  aecuring  of  their 
physical  needs  and  enable  them  to  devote 
their  full  efforts  of  their  declining  years  to 
save  America,  which  they  alone  through 
hard  work  and  sacrifice  have  created  and 
turned  over  to  us  to  protect  and  enjoy. 
With  best  regards,  we  remain. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Marion  Tcwnsend  Club  No  1,  George 
H  Brocks,  president,  Agnes  Smith, 
secretary;  Chas  A  Sprinkle, 
George  M  Thornburg,  Mae  Sprin- 
kle. Lou  Butler  A  T  Barton, 
Ernest  Malatt  William  H  Cox, 
Mrs.  E  R  Hoover,  council  mem- 
bers 


I  Was  Brought  Up  in  My  Father's  House 
To  Believe  in  Democracy  and  Trust  the 
People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 


Friday.  JaJiuary  2.  1942 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE   OREGON   DAILY 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  ANGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider 
it  one  of  the  great  privileges  cf  my  life 
to  have  sat  near  the  great  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England.  Win.^ton  Churchill, 
when  he  delivered  his  memorable  address 
before  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  here  in  th?  United  States  Capitol. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  simplic- 
ity and  frankness  of  this  great  Bnton 
who  IS  guiding  tlie  destinies  of  the  British 
Empire  through  this  momentous  struggle. 
■While  the  blood  which  courses  through 
his  veins  is  half  American  and  half  Brit- 
ish, he  typifies  the  British  Empire  and  at 
the  same  time  upholds  the  principles  cf 
democracy  for  winch  we  m  America  have 
struggled  for  150  years. 

Now  that  this  A'orld  conflict  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  and  we  are  an  active  par- 
ticipant with  Great  Britain.  China,  and 
Russia,  as  well  as  a  number  of  lesser  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  must  all  join  in 
unity  m  coordmaMnp  cur  efforts  to  bring 
our  fighting  equipment  and  forces  to  full 
efficiency  so  that  we  may  attain  superi- 
ority on  land.  .sea.  and  m  the  air.  This 
combinaticn  of  nations  fighting  to  up- 
hold the  liberties  of  the  world  far  exceed 
our  enemies  in  resources  and  mian- 
power.  and  will  in  the  end.  if  we  all  join 
together,  be  successful  and  crush  for  all 
time  these  invaders  of  civilization. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  which  apjxared  December  27 
last  in  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal,  payina; 
a  just  tribute  to  Prime  Minister  WmMon 
Chrrchill  and  commenting  upon  his 
address    before    the    Members    of    the 
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congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Oregon  Dailv  Journal  of  December 
27.  1941) 

•^  WAS  BROUGHT  UP  IN  MT  FATHER'S  HOUSE  TO 
BELirvE  IN  DEMnCR.^CT  AND  TRUST  THE  PEO- 
PLE'—  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  appar- 
entiy  u^ed  world-wide  the  cpponumty  given 
him  yesterday  from  the  platform  of  the  Amer- 
ic.in  ConkTfbS  to  prcp^jse  a  union  now  of 
C.rtat  Britain  and  the  United  States  fcr  war 
and  for  ptace. 

There  have  recently  been  int.m.itior.s  that 
Prthident  Rcosevelt  looks  with  increa.-ing  fa- 
vor upon  such  a  prcpo&al,  and  there  cs  r'ainly 
■was  as  much  stud.ed  emplcyment  cf  the  fol- 
lowing phrases  as  there  had  been  immedi- 
ate Intimate  contact  with  the  Pre.Mdfiit 
when  Chtircliill  said  to  Member.s  of  the 
Ccr.gress    and    to    the    world; 

"Provided  tliat  every  eilort  Is  made,  that 
nothing  Ks  kept  back,  that  the  whole  man- 
power, brain  power,  virility,  valor,  and  virtue 
of  the  English-speaklns?  world,  with  all  its 

galaxy  of  loyal  friends,  are  associated  In  a 
common  commuiuty  or  .'■tate.  we  can  be 
reunited   by  the  supreme  God  " 

It  w«s  app.-al  that  ro-e  to  In.'^piration  and 
to  eeniu.s.  It  was  an  outline  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  fcr  the  proml.'--e  of  the 

peace 

Churchill  saw  in  war  for  the  United  States 
ft  long,  hard  road,  such  as  Britain  already 
has  traveled,  with  the  end  not  In  sight  for  1942, 
or  for  1943.  or  before  1944.  He  saw  a  steady 
growth  In  fighting  power  on  the  part  of  an 
America  that  "has  drawn  the  sword  fcr  free- 
dom and  cast  away  the  scabbard  "  He  saw  a 
Closer  unifying  of  a  Great  Britain,  inccmpu- 
ably  stronger  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  with 
an  America  at  last  aroused.  Nor  did  he  omit 
the  Russias  or  China,  to  whose  fighting  prow- 
ess he  gave  the  word  "glorious  '  He  saw  a 
totalitarianism  opposed  in  Its  savage  arro- 
gance, reduced  In  Its  cruel  might,  and  finally 
prone,  the  life  beaten  out  of  It  by  the  de- 
tnocrac'es. 

And  then  he  saw  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  unified  In  a  victorious  peace  as 
the  consummation  of  a  victorious  war.  at- 
taining to  the  security,  the  progress,  and  the 
freedom  that  similar  steps.  If  taken,  would 
have  Insured  at  the  close  of  the  first  'World 
War 

The  British  Prime  Minister  did  not  find  ex- 
citement or  hysteria  In  the  United  States 
when  he  came  here.  He  told  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  why: 

■•Here  In  Washington,  In  these  memorable 
days.  I  have  found  an  Olympian  fortitude 
Which,  far  from  being  based  upon  compla- 
ceucy.  Is  only  the  mask  of  inflexible  purpose 
and  the  proof  of  well-grounded  confidence  In 
the  final  outcome." 

Churchill  sensed  Instantly  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  sensed — and  have  shared  with 
their  leaders. 

Churchill  sensed  and  forecast  also,  what  we 
all  sense  and  what  we  all  are  quietly  forecast- 
ing— the  decision  to  complete  a  Job  that  we 
left  unfinished  20  years  ago;  the  English- 
speaking  people  determined  to  walk  "In  maj- 
esty and  freedom"  In  the  future,  determined 
to  make  It  Impossible  for  the  evil  that  has 
been  put  upon  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
twice  In  a  single  generation,  to  be  put  upon 
them  yet  a  third  time  In  the  future  by  the 
same  forces  that  have  tormented  the  world 
before. 

Churchill  s  address  was  bold,  broad,  dra- 
matic—the  history  of  the  second  World  War 
boiled  down  to  SO  minutes.  Its  magnificent 
diction  and  daring  and  Its  world-wide  scope 
make  it  one  of  the  great  speeches  of  this  or 
any  other  time. 
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Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
over  2  years  ago  Congres.s  passed  an  act 
setting  up  the  United  States  Coronado 
1  Expcslticn  Commission  to  repiT-sent  the 
United  Siate.s  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  four-hundred' h  anni- 
versary of  the  jovirney.';  of  Coronado 
through  what  are  now  the  Smi^s  of  Nrw 
Mexico  Arizona,  Colorado.  Texa.s.  OKla- 
homa,  and  Kan.sas.  Two  hundred  ihou- 
.sand  dollars  was  later  appropriated  to 

carry  out  the  purposes  of  thi.?  act.  Cele- 
brations were  held  in  five  States.  New 
Mexico,  Arizona.  Colorado,  and  Texas 
held  theirs  in  1940.  Kansas  held  its  cele- 
bration in  1941  because  of  the  fact  that 
Coronado  did  not  reach  that  State  until 
1541. 

The  celebiation  held  in  Kansas  was 
remarkable  in  several  ways,  and  I  de.<ii-e 
at  this  time  to  say  something  regarding 
it  and  to  extend  my  remarks  by  incor- 
poratine:  an  article  from  the  Hutchinson 
News-Herald  which  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  the  various  Coronado  activi- 
ties throughout  the  year. 

The  State  as  a  whole  participated  in 
this    celebration.      The    Governor    early 
appointed  a  Coronado  commission  con- 
sistine:  of  Paul  Jones,  Lyons,  chairman: 
Roy  Bailey,  Salina,  vice  chairman:  Kirke 
Mechem,  Topeka,   secretary;    Robert   K. 
Lindsley.  Wichita;  Jess  Denious,  Dodge 
City;  A.  W.  Relihan,  Smith  Center;  and 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Turner,  Independence.    Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  splen- 
did work  done  by  this  commission,  com- 
posed 85  it  was  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent   and    able    citizens   of   the   State. 
Members  served  without  compens-ation. 
All  of  them  made  a  great  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  State-wide  celebration. 
It  is  agreed  by  everyone,  however,  that 
the  major  part  of  the  credit  should  go 
to  Paul  Jones,  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion.    Mr.  Jones  is  well   known  for  his 
research  in  southwestern  history  and  is 
a  widely  recognized  authority  on  Coro- 
nado and  his  journeys.    This  has  been 
with  him  a  hobby  and  a  work  of  love 
for  many  years.    Fortunately.  Mr.  Jones 
was  able  to  impart  his  own  great  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  to  the  people  of  the 
State   to  the  extent  that   interest   and 
participation     were     State-wide.       The 
Coronado  Entrada,  a  colossal   pageant, 
was  presented  in  five  of  the  larger  com- 
munities.   Thirty-seven  major  Coronado 
celebrations  were  staged,  and  it  is  esti-  i 
mated  that  there  were  over  100  observ-  I 


ances  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  addi- 
tion to  hundreds  of  programs  in  schools 
and  womtn's  clubs.  Scores  of  ether 
events  adopted  the  Coronado  motif. 
Even  thi«  does  not  adequately  describe 
the  univetrsality  of  the  celebration.  The 
entire  State  was  Coronado-conscious. 
Coronado  colors  were  in  evidence  every- 
where as  decorations.  They  were  used 
on  the  1$41  automobile  tags.  In  many 
communities,  both  men  and  women 
dressed  in  Coronado  costumes.  All  told, 
many  thousands  of  people  participated 
in  the  colorful  pageants,  parades,  and 
programs,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  attendance  was  almost  a  million. 

The  Kansas  committee  wisely  felt  that 
this  universal  individual  and  community 

participation  was  far  better  than  a  sin- 
gle large  exposition  or  celebration.  As  it 
was,  every  Kansan  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  or  take  part  in  a  Coronado 
celebration.    The  record  of  this  great 

journey  through  the  Southwest  80  years 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock  was  indelibly  stamped  on  the  minds 
of  Kansans  and  thousands  of  vi.sitors 
from  other  States  who  attended  these 
programs.  In  a  substantial  way  the  cele- 
bration did  its  part  in  furthering  better 
relations  with  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  to  the  south. 

One  further  significant  fact  should  be 
mentioned.  That  is  the  cost.  Kansas 
received  from  the  Federal  appropriation 
exactly  $7,300.  This,  plus  the  use  of  the 
entrada  eQiiipment,  constituted  all  of  the 
assistance  which  was  received  from  the 
Federal  Gcvernmont.  The  State  of  Kan- 
sas appropriated  $20,000.  An  almost  un- 
heard-of thing  occurred  in  connection 
With  this  appropriation  in  that  $7,141  was 
turned  back.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mi.ssion  not  only  kept  within  its  appro- 
priation but  actually  turned  back  almost 
40  percent  of  it,  something  which  in  these 
times  ought  to  be  front-page  news  any- 
where. It  IS  not  orthodox;  it  is  almost  a 
breach  of  etiquette.  The  principal  cost 
of  the  Kan.sas  celebration  was  paid  by  the 
people  themselves  in  the  local  communi- 
tie.v  Altogether  these  communities  ex- 
pended about  $100,000.  Certainly  this 
sets  a  wholesome  example  in  a  day  and 
age  when  Slates,  municipalities,  and  even 
indivKiuais  have  become  accustomed  to 
lock  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
everything. 

The  aiticle  from  the  Hurchinson 
'Kans.'  News-Herald  is  as  follows: 

They  took  old  man  Don  Coronado  for  a  ride 
in  the  Kansas  Wheat  Belt  this  year  And 
how! 

Coronado  started  riding  early,  celebrating 
that  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
white  men  visiting  Kansas  back  in  1541.  it 
'■^.1--^  fittir.g  that  Lyons,  site  of  the  ongmal 
Quiversa,  should  be  the  center  of  the  Cuarto- 
centennial  fiesta,  with  Admiral  Paul  Jones 
stetrmg  tha  Spanish  galleon. 

But  the  Spanish  colors  and  costuming  and 
theme  prevailed  through  Kansas  generally. 
w;th  a  picturesque  and  pioneer  action  and 
atmo.^phere  thrown  in  by  Hutchinson's  pow- 
wow.  r>)d^p  Guys  Boot  Hill  "whoopla."  and 
Ru.s.'^eirs  bevhi.skered  old-timers. 

Everybody    totk    time    cut    to    ride    with 
Ccronadc.   and   everybody   had   fun      And   as 
Will  Rogers,  or  Bob  Buriio,  or  somebody  taid 
■'You  kaint  btat  fun." 
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It  really  started  In  January,  almost  as  soon 
as  1941  was  here.  And  it  kept  up  until  the 
Indian  tribesmen  at  the  medicine  ledge  pag- 
eant in  October  finally  brought  it  to  a  closing 
climax  In  the  Barber  County  hills. 

During  those  10  months  of  pageants  and 
picnics,  frolics,  and  fairs  it  was  estimated 
that  over  800.000  people  participated  For 
this  Cuarto-centennial  fiesta  was  everybody's 
party,  in  which  everybody  took  part  in  some 
way 

But  cold  figures  don't  tell  it.  This  was  no 
mere  mass  of  people  looking  on.  This  was  a 
carnival  crowd  of  merrymakers  In  costume 
taking  part  and  putting  on  the  show  them- 
selves, most  of  them  In  costume  of  some  sort, 
Spanish,  cowboy.  Indian,  frontier,  pioneer, 
anything.  Just  so  It  was  different,  and  many 

With  Whiskers,  beards,  mustachlos,  side- 
burns, hirsute  adornments  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Even  the  communities  themselves  set  the 
stage  for  the  historical  drama.  At  Lyons  the 
courthouse  square  became  a  plaza,  and  every- 
thing took  on  the  Spanish  type.  In  Hutchin- 
son fronts  of  buildings  were  changed  to 
replicas  of  pioneer  days. 

For  Hutchinson  celebrated  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  the  bt^illdlng  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  into  the  Arkansas  valley,  as  well  as 
the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  ot 
the  first  settlers  Ru-ssell  celebrated  the  sev- 
entieth annlvf-rsary  of  that  town;  LlndstKsrg 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Swedes  in  that  section;  Medicine 
Lodge  the  anniversary  of  the  Indian  peace 
conference;  Newton,  the  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Mennonltes  bringing  the  hard 
wheat  fiom  Hussia  to  this  Wheat  Belt 

But  it  w;i8  on  January  29.  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  Kansas  becoming  a  State,  that 
the  series  of  anniversary  c.?lebration£  really 
started,  in  Hutchinson,  at  the  big  Kansas 
birthday  party  in  the  News-Kerald  farm  and 
home  picnic — the  tenth  annual  picnic  of  old- 
timers  sponsored  by  the  News  and  Herald 

Lasting  3  days,  that  picnic  gave  the  oid 
fiddlers  a  chance  to  warm  up  and  the  pioneers 
opportunity  to  start  things  off  right.  And 
from  then  on  the  fun  continued  until  the 
hobgoblins  of  November  and  Santa  Claus  pa- 
rades In  December  finally  shoved  Coronado 
and  cowboj's,  pioneers,  and  plainsmen  all  off 
the  stage,  and  the  pow-wow  beards  gave  way 
to  Santa  Claus'  whif^lcers. 

Coronado  started  riding  at  Greensburg  on 
April  Fools'  Day,  which,  however,  was  merely 
a  coincidence  For  there  was  no  fooling 
about  that  seiior.  The  Greensburg  commu- 
nity celebration  was  an  all-Spanlsh-cDStume 
affair. 

Then  came  other  affairs  In  early  April,  the 
Great  Bend  all-schools  parade,  with  1.000  rural 
school  children  parading;  the  Lindsborg 
muslc-ftstival  week;  the  pageant  at  Wind- 
horst, with  100  characters  in  the  dramatiza- 
tion; the  Dodge  City  southwestern  fine-arts 
festival,  with  23  bands  In  parade 

It  was  Hutchinson's  Boothill  express  rlp- 
rcanng  up  the  valley  on  April  16.  and  the 
pow-wow  special  the  following  day.  with 
about  400  costumed  pow-wow  ■  pepper-uppers" 
that  really  opened  things  up  and  put  a  grin 
on  Wheat  Belt  faces  that  even  a  war  can't 
get  off 

The  Boothill  express,  a  Santa  Fe  special 
train  on  a  300-mi!e  tour,  visited  15  towns 
the  first  day.  the  Hutchinson  'cowboys"  being 
guests  of  Dodge  City  at  a  chuck-wagon  feed. 
The  next  day  an  even  longer  trip  was  taken 
by  the  pow-wow  special,  visting  Pratt, 
Wichita.  Newton,  as  far  east  as  Marion,  and 
wind.ng  up  with  a  celebration  at  Lyons  at 
night,  with  8.000  participating,  and  a  huge 
parade  that  night  around  the  Lyons  plaza. 

Now.  with  personal  visit*  to  towns  all  the 
way  from  Dodge  City  on  the  west  to  Marlon 
on  tne  east,  by  special  trains,  the  celebration 
was  on  In  earnest. 


Three  days  later  another  caravan  of  bc- 
whlskered  cowboys  and  gaily  decked  cowgirls 
drove  out  cf  Hutchinson.  127  motorcars,  with 
800  people,  on  a  "howdy-neighbor"  trip  to 
Windom.  Marquette,  Lindsborg.  and  Salina. 

Ten  days  afterward  another  caravan,  this 
time  over  1,000  people,  all  In  costumes,  pow- 
wow hats  and  pow-wow  spirit,  200  motorcars 
In  all,  and  the  Hutchinson  municipal  band 
along,  drove  to  Lyons  to  help  open  the  Cinco 
de  Mayo  fete  there.  Every  car  bore  a  label 
"Howdy    neighbor." 

Thus  spread  the  spirit  of  friendly,  neigh- 
borly good  fellowship  that  was  so  evident 
throughout  this  year  and  which  still  prevails 

Nothing  demonstrated  that  spirit  as  the 
prairie  pow-wow  in  Hutchinson.  For  3  d.=tys. 
April  24  to  26.  Hutchinson  and  thousands  of 

visitors  had  a  picnic  downtown.    Main  Street 

for  3  days  was  a  prairie  trail,  closed  to  every- 
thing but  h'jrses  and  horse  vehicles. 

People  camped  on  the  street,  ate  on  the 
street,  played  on  the  street.  Jammed  the  streets 
downtown  from  early  morning  to  midnight 
and  from  breakfast  time  until  after  mid- 
night there  were  dance?,  frolics,  sports  in 
prog.ess  all  the  way  from  Avenue  C  to  Fifth, 
nearly  a  mile-long  playground. 

It  was  estimated  that  more  than  125.000 
people  took  part  in  the  3  days  celebration 
of  Hutchinson's  sevent'eth  birthday  party. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  the  building  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
Way  and  the  Santa  Fe  cele'trated.  too,  officials 
of  that  railway  company,  from  the  president 
of  the  company  and  most  cf  the  board  of 
directors  down,  being  here  for  the  affair 

On  tracks  near  the  Santa  Fe  depot  were 
exhibited  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  equipment. 
Including  the  most  modern  engines  and 
trains.  In  contrast  with  the  oldest  equipment. 
Including  the  engine  which  pulled  the  first 
train  to  the  Arkansas  Valley  70  years  ago. 

A  check  by  State  highway  patrolmen 
showed  car  tags  from  75  of  the  105  counties 
In  Kansas  here  during  the  3  days  The 
patrolmen  estimated  the  crowd  on  Thursday 
at  50.000.  Friday  about  the  same,  and  Sat- 
urday over  40.000  It  was  estimated  there 
were  more  than   500   horses  on  Main   Street. 

But  In  all  this  crowd  for  3  days  not  a 
serious  accident  of  any  kind  occurred;  not 
a  case  of  disorder  was  reported.  Not  a  fire 
alarm  was  turned  in:  and  the  police  blotter 
for  the  3  days  was  practically  blank. 

That  Hutchinson  pow-wow,  which  will  live 
in  the  history  of  the  State  as  the  oiggest 
birthday  party  ever  staged  In  Kansas,  started 
off  the  >tate-wide  anniversary  celebrat'on  in 
rip-roaung  style.  Even  the  crabbiest  rid 
sourpuss  now  hastened  to  get  a  pow-wow 
hat  or  something  and  Join  in  the  fun. 

On  May  Day  the  pony-express  riders  made 
their  dash  across  the  Kansas  plains  on  a 
458-mlle  ride  from  Garden  City  to  Kansas 
City,  along  the  route  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  reproducing  on  this  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  the  building  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way the  way  the  mail  was  carried  back  oefore 
the  railroad  was  built. 

Eleanor  Jones,  daughter  of  L  L  Jones,  pio- 
neer Finney  County  stockman,  left  Garden 
City  on  her  saddle  pony  at  10  a.  m.  Thursday 
on  the  first  leg  of  the  458-mile  ride.  Relays 
of  riders  carried  the  mail.  7  rideis  in  rel.-'ys  to 
Dodge  City.  9  from  there  to  Kinsley.  4  from 
there  to  Larned.  and  so  on.  The  last  lider 
reached  Kansas  City,  site  of  old  West  port 
Landing,  at  7:15  Saturday  night  with  3.000 
letters  picked  up  along  the  route. 

A  branch  pony-express  mail  was  carried 
from  Pratt,  through  St.  John  and  Hutchin- 
son, to  McPherson.  Joining  the  main  mall 
there. 

Coronado  began  his  ride  on  May  Day.  too. 
Coming  in  from  the  Southwest,  as  the  Coro- 
nado expedition  really  did  400  years  ago.  It 
was  fitting  that  Coronados  first  appearance 
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should  be  at  Guymon,  Okla.,  at  the  Pioneer 
Day  celebration  on  May  1 

Tlien  2  days  later  Coronado  rode  in  shining 
armor,  flashing  sword,  and  on  a  splendid  horse, 
through  the  plaza  cf  Lyons,  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Quivira,  followed  by  a  gay  company 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  cavaliers,  dons,  and 
duennas 

It  was  the  opening  of  the  Clncc  ck  M  -.xo 
Fiesta,  and  5.000  people.  1.000  of  the  in  l:  m 
Htitchiiison.  were  there  to  help  burn  Tio 
Coco,  the  Spanish  Old   Man  Gloom. 

From  then  on  In  rapid  succession  the  f.f-ta 
spirit  spread 

Great  Bend  had  an  oil  flebta  on  May  3,  with 
a  barbecue  and  parade  and  over  10.000  guests. 
A  weelc  later  Coronado  rode  again,  this  time 
at  the  famous  Pawnee  rock,  for  the  LaRoca 

cavalcade  in  which  Larned  and  Prtwiut  R  ck 

Joined,  on  May  10,  an  elaborate  ;.:..•.  b(..ui;lui 
spectacle  staged  on  the  historic  r^<k 

Two  days  later  RusseU  opened  itt  pi  airiest  a. 
a  3-day  rip-roarlng  cow-town,  pioneer-aavs 
blow-out.  celebrating  the  seventieth  anni- 
versary of  the  town,  with  the  Brothers  of  tlie 
Brush  and  Sisters  of  the  Swi.sh  holding 
forth.  It  was  estimated  40.000  people  at- 
tended. 

Coronado  rode  again  at  McPht  rson  May 
14-16.  starting  with  the  annual  All-Schuois 
Day  picnic,  which  was  made  a  Coronado  fiesta, 
with  a  parade  5  miles  long.  30  floats,  and  300 
horsemen  in  Spanish   costume. 

For  3  nights  the  elaborate  and  beautiful 
Coronado  Cavalcade  was  presented  with  a  cast 
of  600  people.  It  was  estimated  over  40  COO 
people  attended  McPherson's  fiesta. 

Tlien  Dodge  City  swung  into  action  wuh  its 
Boot  Hill  round-up.  May  15-18.  a  wild-west 
rodeo  which  brought  in  the  ropers  and  r;d(.r.^ 
from  over  the  Southwest.  It  was  estimated 
8.000  people  saw  the  rooeo,  including  300 
from  Hutchinson,  who  went  on  a  special 
train,  wearing  pow-wow  hats  and  garb,  and 
taking   along  a   band. 

Then  came  Kingman's  pioneer  festival,  f  r 
2  days,  and  the  dedication  of  the  Little  River 
Lake,  on  May  25,  with  Coronado  riding  again 
at  the  head  of  a  horse  paraae  cf  several  hun- 
dred horsemen. 

The  official  premiere  of  the  Kan.^^as  Cuarto 
Centennial   Entrada   was  held   at   Lycns   en 
May  28-30,  and  it  was  ju^,t  as  beautiful  and 
colorful    as    Hutchinson's   pow-wow    w.it    big 
and  lively  and  unusual. 

On  a  stage  300  feet  long,  with  brilliant 
lighting  effects  and  beautiful  stage  settings, 
a  cast  of  500  In  gorgeous  costumes  presented 
the  historical  pageant,  while  tliousands  locked 
on. 

At   Meade.  June  4.  Coronado  rode  again 

this  time  in  a  cavalcade  of  the  Plains  staged 
at  Meade,  by  a  cast  of  2ao  Meade  County 
people,  on  the  high  school  athletic  field.  A 
memorial  to  the  pioneer  women  of  Meade 
County  was  dedicated  on  the  courthouse  lawn 
and  a  chuck-wagon  feed  followed. 

On  June  8  another  historical  event  was 
staged— the  dedication  of  a  memorial  at  the 
site  of  El  Quartelejo,  the  first  settlement  in 
Kansas  about  400  years  ago.  in  Scott  County. 
A  horseback  caravan  from  Scott  City  made 
the  trail  ride. 

Next  came  the  bull  fight  at  Lyons — a  truly 
Spanish  event— the  bulldoggin'g  fiesta  and 
horse  parade,  June   12  and   13 

On  June  21  another  historical  marker  was 
unveiled  at  the  Coronado  Bridge.  6  miles  east 
of  Dodge  City,  across  the  Arkansas  River, 
said  to  be  the  spot  where  Coronado  and  his 
party  crossed  the  river  400  years  before,  on 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  day,  giving  the  name  of 
the  day  to  the  river.  Ancient  maps  show 
the  Arkansas  known  as  Sts  Piter  anci  P,.ul 
River. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  was  held  wha-  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  imposing  rei:^.  js 
ceremony  ever  held  in  Kansas,  the  Cati.clic 
field  mass  held  at  Lyons,  m  commemoration 
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of  the  raising  of  the  cross  for  the  first  time 
on  Kansas  ?nU  by  Father  PadiUa,  the  Catholic 
priest  with  Coronado's  expedition. 

It  Is  claimed  that  here,  where  Lyons  Is, 
Site  of  the  ancient  Quivira,  Father  Padilla 
raised  the  cro.ss  and  held  mass  In  Ju'.y  1541. 
So,  on  this  four-hundredth  anniversary,  at 
a  '.ar^^e  altar  ertctt'd  on  the  school  athletic 
field,  a  pontifical  field  ma.ss  was  held,  with 
Bl.shop  Winktlman,  of  Kansa.*,  and  Bishcp 
Espilaee,  of  N^w  Mexico,  offiriatii:g. 

A  clKjir  (if  400  voices  san^  at  the  service, 
and  more  than  3,000  spectators  cave  worship- 
ful attention  at  the  sacrccl  service. 

Lewis  celebrated  with  a  pioneers'  bieakfa;-t 
and  celebration  on  the  Fourth. 

Another  spot  was  marked  wi*h  a  historical 
marker  and  appropriate  ceremony  at  Lfii^an, 
July  26,  with  a  frontier-days  celebrr.ticn. 
The  marker  was  unveiled  at  the  site  of  his- 
toric Chouteau  Island,  site  of  an  Indian 
battle  In  early  days 

Then  came  the  Pretty  Prairie  rodeo  in 
August,  where  Coronado  did  net  ride.  In  fact, 
the  Pretty  Prairie  cowboys  advertised  "Come 
and  see  what  Coronado  missed  " 

The  Halitead  old  settlers  picnic:  the  Reno- 
Rice  County  pioneers  picnic  at  the  Sterling 
Lake  Park;  the  Wichita  County  old  settlers 
reunion  at  Leotl:  the  Kiowa  County  Fair  at 
Greensburg;  the  big  Shelter  Belt  picnic  in 
Barton  County,  near  Great  Bend;  the  LaFiesta 
at  Lamed;  the  Stafford  County  Fair  at  Staf- 
ford; the  Pioneer  Day  rodeo  at  Hardtner;  the 
fair  at  Rush  Center:  the  fall  round-up  at 
Little  River;  the  pioneers'  picnic  of  old  set- 
tlers of  Ness  and  Rush  Counties  at  Bazlne; 
old  settlers'  reunion  at  Ford;  and  community 
fair  at  Canton  were  other  events  during 
August. 

Another  event  of  historical  significance  was 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  Mennon- 
Ites  who  brought  the  hard  wheat  to  Kansas 
from  Russia  In  1874,  unveiled  at  a  wheat- 
harvest  picnic  at  Newton. 

Coronado  rode  again  at  Hoisington  on 
Labor  Day.  when  he  rode  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
tingent of  100  horsemen  in  a  spectacular  float 
parade  while  15  000  people  locked  on. 

At  Dodge  City  the  same  day  cowboys  rede  In 
a  pioneer-day  race  at  the  Southwest  Fair,  with 
3,000  spectators 

The  pow-wow  atmosphere  carried  over  to 
the  annual  State  fair  in  Hutchinson,  which 
set  a  new  mark  in  attendance  and  elaborate 
entertainment,  w.th  an  estimated  total  of 
320,000  people,  largest  In  previous  history  at 
the  fair  Filty-flve  bands  paraded  on  Hutch- 
inson streets  during  the  fair  week,  with  over 
3.0OO  bandsmen  from  55  Kansas  high  schccls. 

Ano  her  historical  memorial  was  unveiled 
In  September  at  Dodge  City,  a  marker  com- 
memorating the  p)ioneer  settlers  of  western 
Kansas,  unveiled  at  the  Ham  Bell  picniC. 

Then  came  the  Fete  Day  at  Saanta;  the 
fair  at  Liberal;  the  fall  festival  at  LaCrossc; 
the  county  fa)r  at  Harper;  fairs  at  Cheney, 
Norwich.  Klngthan,  Garden  City,  Bucklin's 
Play  Day;  the  Lindsfcorg  District  Fair;  the 
pioneer  days'  celebration  at  Turon;  the  fall 
funfest  at  Anthony;  community  fairs  at  In- 
man.  Btihler.  Haven,  Burrton,  Arlington,  and 
Langdon;  a  fall  festival  at  LaCrosse;  pioneers' 
homecoming  at  Mount  Hcpe;  frontier  days' 
rcdec   at    ElIinwo<-d. 

And  there  were  the  Gold  Ribbon  pioneers' 
picnic  at  Greensburg;  homecoming  celebra- 
tion at  Plains,  the  pioneers'  homecoming  at 
Great  Bend;  the  Tri-Golden  Jubilesta  at 
Lyons;  the  Whiskers  Club  rodeo  at  Dighton 

Among  the  outstanding  October  events  was 
the  Swedish  Hyllnlngs  festival,  the  Swedish 
fete  at  Llndsborg,  and  the  Tri-Golden  Jubi- 
lesta  at  Lyons,  celebrating  the  trinity  of 
material  resources — wheat,  salt,  and  oil  that 
make  Rice  County  prosperous. 

Coronado  rode  again  at  Medicine  Lodge  In 
October,  as  he  txirned  southwest  from  Kan- 
sas— as  did  Coronado  of  400  years  ago.  return- 
ing to  New  Spain  He  rode  In  the  colorful 
spectacle  In  the  huge  natural  theater  near 


Medicine  Ledge,  in  the  celebration  cf  the 
Indian  Peace  Treaty  council  held  on  that 
site  74  years  ago. 

And  then  Ccrcnadc  rode,  for  the  la.-'  time 
at  Elkhart,  m  the  farthest  scuth'.veit  center, 
near  where  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  anci  Colo- 
rado join  Kansas,  riding  In  Elkhart's  Coro- 
nado celebration,  in  a  2-miIe  lor.e  float  parade. 

And  that  was  Corcnadc's  la^'  rid-  .  But 
he'll  not  s-Dcn  te  fcrgotten  in  Kansas  N  r 
will  the  comradeship,  e^od  will,  and  howcly- 
neikihbor  spirit  eenerat- d  by  the  Pcw-wo,v 
and  Coronado  Fiestas  scon  pass. 

It  was  a  year  cf  fun  m  Kansas,  this  1941. 
And  "ycu  kaint  beat  fun." 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  POST 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachu.sett.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Po.st  of 
Thursday,  January  1,  1942: 
[FYom  the  Boston  Post  of  January   1.   1942] 

THE  YEAR  AHEAD 

The  lights  of  cur  land  shall  gr  w  dim  T:.e 
shadows  shall  encompacs  u.=  Ihere  wi'.I  he 
moments  of  awful  anxiety  and  picbably  gitat 
peril. 

Men,  women,  and  children  will  probably 
"go  west"  In  p  blast  of  fier.d;;^!'!  fire  on  cur 
own   mainland   or  upon   seme   iJlar.d  outpost 

j    that  is  America  becati-^e  our  flag    flifs  over  it. 

!  The  days  of  complacency  are  ever  The 
days  of  orderly  life — the  alarm  rin'^ing  us 
av.-ake  at  7:30  a  m.  the  sound  of  the  noon- 
day whistle  freeing  us  for  lunch,  'he  5:15  from 
the  station  bearing  us  heme,  the  long  eve- 
ning be-fore  the  fire,  m  thr-  pnnh  or  visiting 
■ 'ith  friends — ni:iy  suffer  char.g- . 

In  other  years  we  wished  ench  other  luck 
an:',  good  for-une  We  planned  for  ourselves 
and  our  own  peaceful  pa'h.=  IntT  the  futtare, 

;    paths  we  could  see  for  a  year  ahead,  bright,' 

'    cheerful,    full    oi    laughter,    con. fort,    plenty, 

'    and  contentment 

But  that  !s  gone.  That  we  must  put  a=ide. 
Our  individual  future  ccunt.s  i.  mere.  Our 
own  Individua"  happiness;  or  fortune  cannot 
and  mu.-^t  not  mean  anvthm^ 

All  that  counts  henceforth  is  the  universal 
fortune  and  the  universal  futur"  of  America, 
of  all  the  people  of  America  whcse  freedom 
has  been  attacked  and  whose  days  to  come  are 
uncertain. 

Ameiica  is  all  that  counts,  and  its  .survival, 
in  a  world  which  would  destroy  it  because  it 
has  been  honest  and  honorable,  because  it 
sought  no  other's  substance  and  dared  to 
speak  out  against  the  thieves  wiio  wijuld 
purloin  the  good  things  of  others,  and  be- 
cause it  is  unafraid. 

Ours  in  the  year  ahead  must  lie  an  all-c:t 
effort  such  as  the  world  has  nevir  seen  Thp 
task  cannot  be  left  to  a  few  millions  ■■  i  cur 
youngest  and  best.  We  are  ict  fighting 
armies  alone.  We  are  fighting  nations  cf 
whole  people. 

In  this  conflict  all  of  us  must  find  a  place, 
something  to  do.  something  to  help,  and 
something  that  will  count  ui  the  uitmi-ite 
purpose — victory. 


There  Is  no  other  course.  There  is  no  other 
end.  We  hate  war.  We  want  peace.  But, 
although  we  are  ardent  in  both  of  thr  se  feel- 
ings, we  are  not  soft.  Beneath  our  kindness. 
Justice,  aod  mercy,  which  the  record  of  history 
shows  we  have  displayed  to  all.  there  Is  Ircn. 

In  1917  we  went  forth  in  a  crusading  spirit 
to  free  the  downtrodden  of  Europe  from 
bondage.  In  1942  we  go  forth  as  fle.iters,  to 
defend  America,  with  anger  in  cur  hearts 
because  we  have  been  wantonly  attacked  and 
cotirage  1$  our  souls  because  we  are  not  afraid. 

We  cantiot  flinch.  We  cannot  fall.  We  are 
the  last  guardians  of  the  citadel  of  civiliza- 
tion agalttst  savagery.  We  are  the  flnal  hcpe 
of  mankind.  In  this  grave  and  great  respon- 
sibility a^d  trust,  God  willing,  we  shall  con- 
quer. 


The  War  and  the  Method  ot  Financing  It 

I        
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LETTER  OF  CHARLES  P    STRAIN 


Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  of 
Charles  P.  Strain  to  a  newspaper: 

Editor  Register:  Fellow  citizens,  lest  there 
be  those  among  us  who  are  unaware  of  the 
full  gravity  of  this  war.  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  plundering  murderers  who  planned 
it  aim  at  a  new  order  In  the  whole  world. 

And  tliJs  means  that  In  case  of  victory  by 
them,  the  Japanese  and  the  Asiatic  people 
conquered  by  them  would  flow  unrestricted 
Into  the  Pacific  countries  of  the  whole  of 
North  antl  South  America  while  there  would 
be  anotlier  unrestricted  flood  of  hu  aders 
coming  ititq  our  countries  on  the  Atlantic 
side  from(  Europe. 

Berlin.  Tokyo,  and  Rome  would  become  the 
seats  of  World  power. 

This  would  rob  u.s  of  our  homes,  our  busi- 
ness, our  Jobs,  and  our  way  of  life. 

And  suph  Is  the  might  of  the  nations  at 
war  against  us  that  we  cannot  hope  to  repel 
them  without  the  full  and  united  support 
of  cur  Government  by  all  of  us. 

For  th<y  net  only  number  250.000,COO  of 
people,  who  for  a  decade  have  been  bu.lding 
their  was  macliines  with  might  and  mam, 
but  are  oionscripting  the  manpower  and  the 
resources  In  materials  and  machines  of  all 
the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
for  rebuiltiing  replacements  and  enlargement 
of  these  fiiachines. 

War  cott  to  us,  on  the  contrary  is  enor- 
mous. It  already  is  seventy  billions  au- 
thorized. And  this  is  expected  to  double 
within  tlie  next  year. 

This  expense,  therefore,  can  be  met  only 
by  a  very  great  reduction  In  wages  and  profits. 
or  by  a  mighty  Increase  in  taxation  and  leans. 
The  common  expectation  that  any  such  re- 
duction or  of  added  taxes  and  loans  can  be 
borne  by  the  rich  alone  Is  utterly  impossible 
t)ecause  the  cost  of  this  war  is  going  to  be  no 
less  than  fifty  billions  a  year;  and  this.  In 
6  years,  would  equal  the  whole  national 
wealth. 

The  cold  facts  are  that  wage  and  salaried 
labor  are  getting  sixty  billions  of  the  present 
ninety  blOions  of  the  national  income  while 
farmers  and   small  business    are  gettii-s  20 
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percent  of  It  The  remaining  20  percent 
goes  to  the  big  business,  such  as  now  Is 
building  our  tanks,  planes,  warships,  guns, 
and  other  war  supplies,  whose  income  shall 
be  needed  for  plant  enlargement 

Therefore  none  but  we  common  people  can 
finance  this  war.  But  we  alone  can  do  it. 
and  still  live  in  luxury  as  compared  to  the 
Uvinjt  standards  of  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  who  have  been  Invaded  by  the  Axis 
Powers 

We  older,  middle-class  citizens  could  ad- 
vance several  billions  a  year  without  hard- 
ship 

Wife  and  I  could  spare  $900  to  $1,200  a  year. 
We  are  73  years  of  agt  and  have  one  de- 
pendent V/e  can  live  comfortably  on  $900 
a  year  while  In  health  And  there  are  no 
less  than  4.000,000  othei  families  over  65 
years  of  age  who  could  advance  as  much 

The  amount  of  this  would  be  three  and 
six-tenths  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  $60,000,000,000  a  year  that  now  Is  go- 
ing out  in  wages  and  salaries  Is  at  least  $20,- 
000,000,000  above  our  normal  wage  and  salary 
bill  And  all  of  this  twenty  billions  could  be 
advanced  to  our  Government  without  any 
hardship  at  all 

Wife  and  I  will  spend  all  that  we  can  save 
during  the  war  for  defense  bonds  And  If 
labor  and  the  common  people  generally  do 
not  do  the  same,  our  Congress  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  hold  out  Its  needs  from  pay  chei  ks, 
rent  bills,  and  other  such  Income  either 
directly  or  by  concealed  taxation 

For  unless  this  war  Is  fully  financed,  our 
combat  forces  cannot  win  the  war  without  a 
frightful  loss  of  life,  if  at  all. 

For  us  who  are  made  safe  at  home  by  our 
young  manhood  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  the 
Air  to  welch  on  our  obligation  to  supply 
them  with  guns  would  be  a  shameful  lack 
of  duty 

Let  us,  therefore,  forget  about  personal  and 
class  gains,  and  strive  to  the  utmost  to  save 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  and  cur  country  from 
Invasion  with  loss  of  our  p-operty  and  our 
American  way  of  life  by  the  armed  bandits 
who  are  waging  war  against  us  and  all  other 
free  people  of  the  world 

Charles  P   Strain 


American  Citizens  and  Citizenship 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  PADDOCK 

or    ILLINOIS 
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Friday,  January  2,  1942 


LETTER  FROM   A   CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  great  many  situations  where  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  unable  tc  prove  citizen- 
ship because  of  inability  to  present  bi^-th 
certificates.  One  of  these  is  described  in 
the  accompanying  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent, stating  the  diflnculti\s  encountered 
under  existing  law.^  by  an  American  citi- 
zen born  in  Cuba,  who  has  no  birth  cer- 
tificate: 

Enclosed  is  an  affidavit  in  proper  form  cf 
an  American-born  to  native-born  United 
States  citizens  while  they  were  on  official 
United  States  business  In  Cuba.  It  Is  a  cer- 
tificate of  birth  that  this  person  sought  to 
have  registered  In  the  county  court,  and 
which  under  the  law  was  properly  refused. 


In  the  circuit  court,  where  naturalizations 
are  conducted,  I  learned  from  attaches  that 
United  States  naturahzatlon  authorities  fre- 
quently commented  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  laws  to  permit  a  simon-pure  United 
States  citizen  of  this  type  to  prove  he  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

This  man.  Harold  J  Geminer.  is  42  years 
old  and  has  lived  for  32  years  in  the  same 
house  in  Highland  Park.  111.  He  Is  the  cir- 
culation manager  for  the  Waukegan  News  Sun 
In  southeastern  Lake  County,  and  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  In  the  same  area.  He  Is 
highly  respected  in  the  community  In  which 
he  lives  His  father  was  a  down-Stater,  being 
born  In  Princeton,  Bureau  County,  111  H:s 
mother  was  born  In  Chicago  Harold  was 
born  In  Cuba  on  May  10,  1899.  while  his  father, 
a  post  commissary  sergeant  In  the  United 
States  Army,  was  stationed  there.  His  father 
has  a  20-year  record  of  splendid  service  with 
the  United  States  Army.  Both  parents  are 
living,  and  his  father  has  attested  the  at- 
tached afQdavit. 

Harold  Geminer  recently  had  difficulty  In 
getting  credentials  for  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted Ingress  and  egress  to  Fort  Sheridan  In 
line  of  duty,  but  subsequently  was  extended 
the  courtesy  of  the  fort  and  given  a  perma- 
nent pass,  with  full  privileges  In  the  begin- 
ning, officers  at  Fort  Sheridan  wanted  proof 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  was  Impossible  under  the  law  to  get 
that  proof,  and  this  Is  still  true. 

AFFIDAVIT 

Place  of  birth:  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

Full  name  at  birth:   Harold  J  Geminer. 

Date  of  birth:   May  10,  1899 

Full  name  of  father:   Charles  L.  Geminer. 

Resident  at  time  of  this  birth:  Guanta- 
namo. Cuba. 

Age  at  time  of  this  birth:  29  years. 

Birthplace  of  father:  Princeton.  111. 

Occupation :  Post  commissary  sergeant, 
United  States  Army. 

Number  of  children  born  to  mother  at  time 
this  birth:  First  birth. 

Full  maiden  name  of  mother:  Thedora  J. 
Olilwine 

Residence  at  time  of  this  birth:  Guanta- 
namo, Cuba. 

Age  at  time  of  this  birth:  24  years. 

Birthplace  of  mother:  Chicago.  111. 

Occupation:  Housewife. 

Number  o'f  children  living  at  time  this 
birth:   First  birth. 

State  of  Illinois,  county  of  Lake,  ss: 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  had  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  as  stated  in  this  record  of 
birth  at  the  time  the  birth  occurred,  and 
know  them  to  be  true,  and  that  I  am  related 
to  this  person  as  father. 

Charles  L  Geminer. 
222  North  Twenty-Seventh  Street, 

Highland  Park.  III. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
19th  day  of  December  1941. 

(SEALJ  Thomas  J.  Peters, 

Soiary  Public. 


Oregon  Upholds  the  Banner  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF   I-^EMARPIS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Ju'^umy  2,  1942 


Mr.  AN'GELL      M;     .'-^;     ik- :     I  cannot 
let  the  opportunity  go  b\'  without  calling 


attention  to  the  outcome  rf  tlv^  contc'^t 
between  the  footb.ili  t.am.'^  of  Oie.:on 
State  College  and  Duke  Ur.:vt  :;-:ty  on  New 
Year's  Day  in  the  Rc-e  Bcv.i  at  bu;ham, 
N.  C.  This  classic  contest,  scheduled  to 
have  been  held  in  the  Rc-e  Bowl  at  Pas- 
adena, owing  to  the  war  ci-^nd;!ion.?  exist- 
ing on  the  coast.  \v.,'=  transferred  to 
Durham. 

The  fighting  Oregonians  cair.e  up  from 
the  bottom  to  defeat  the  D'jkc  players 
by  a  score  of  20  to  16.  altl^cuch  it  was 
freely  predicted  that  the  odds  were  3  to 
1  against  the  Oregon  team.  Although 
both  teams  put  forth  a  marvelous  per- 
formance, the  brilliant  playmg  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  Oregon  men.  backed  up  by 
consistent  teamwork,  brought  j-ucce.-^s  to 
the  Oregon  banner. 

Contests  such  as  this  seive  to  give  us 
renewed  hope  in  the  world-wide  catas- 
trophe in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
seeking  to  beat  oiT  the  invaders  who  aie 
attempting  to  stamp  cut  freedom  and 
democracy  as  we  know  it  ir.  America. 
The  success  of  our  arm.^  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  eneigy,  ptr.-eveinnce. 
and  loyalty  of  the  young  men  who  make 
up  our  fighting  forces.  They  rk-  the 
same  kind  and  character  as  the  y  ;ung 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  Rose  Bowl 
contest  at  Durham  and  we  will  be  pieud 
0."  their  achievem<^nts. 


Fall  of  Manila 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  M1CHIC.'^^• 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C'P    HEl  KK.-rENT.^TIVES 


Friday.  Januarv  2,  1942 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  W.^sHINCTON  POST 
I 

Mr,  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  1,  1942; 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  1, 
1942) 

FALL  OF  MANILA 

If  Manila  has  fallen  the  Japanese  have  won 
the  most  considerable  victory  in  all  thei  his- 
tory. And  the  United  States  has  suffered  its 
most  important  military  defeat  In  more  than 
a  centvixy.  This  Is  plain  speakiig  But  ti:e 
times  call  for  plain  speaking  \\\  n-i,i\  c  :r.- 
fort  ourselves  with  the  thought  tl.at  until 
recently  nobody  assumed  that  the  Philippines 
could  be  defended  against  an  all-out  attack 
by  the  Japanese:  that  the  brave  Filipino  and 
American  troops  under  General  MacArthur's 
leadership  fought  a  valiant  rear-guard  action 
against  Japanese  columns  converging  on  the 
Philippine  capital  from  half  a  dozen  points 
on  the  Luzon  coast — and  art  still  fighting: 
that  they  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  the  grim  fact  must  not  be 
blinked  that  Manila  was  not  only  lost  but 
lost  In  less  than  a  mc;»y»-of  fighting 

Nothing  more  clflmy  brlngi  out  our  tragic 
state  of  unpreparedness  than  this  defeat. 
The  Japanese  menace  to  the  safety  and  in- 
dependence of   the   Philippines,  which   u;.til 


A  5740 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  RFTOnr) 


:'Jie  V'-  H-.  re  ;r  C\: 
r.'.'t  i:T:i-°  ^uc!l;1:.!v  ' 
r.as  bter.  a  pos-;':::.. 
::.«•    Far   Ea,t    icr.c    : 

N:r.e  Pcv  e:  Trf  :■.•-,•  ;r:  1931. 


;   Dezrn.'ir   7.    i34i      I: 

y  »h;(.h  a.l  E'udt-r.:5  c  J 

;ve   '.lit-  ii  ::.:-:/   atCLu:.: 

irier  Japnn  t...rt  up  :;.e 

u^-  d  ;:;  1935  •  : 


na.a;  ;.rr.;'a":rn   aer»Tn*-i.t    rt^umed  her  a'.- 
tack  fn  China  m  1937,  surrf ot;t;cuilv  beaa;. 


hfr  ma:ul;;-,:d 


rhe  S<-;u':-i 


P„c.:.c    ai-.d    ir.    1&40   jcir.ed    fcrcei    w.:h    'he 
E'^r  p<  a:.    Ax:s. 

All  thf.-e  MTiister  elf. clcpriitr.*.-  ur.d-rl;:.td 
•he  plain  v,-r:tir.E  en  '.h--  wall.  But  ^he  -Aar:.- 
!::e  wa=  lencred  cr  not  seen  pericu>'.y  I* 
Ti-a3  net  u.'.til  ^  few  years  aco  that,  under  the 
leadership  cf  Get.eral  MacArthur.  adequate 
nr.ea!-ure«  for  the  delenf*  of  the  islands  bega;; 
to  be   taken.     It  »a&  then  already   late,   but 


r.  *  -c  ".a**"  He--:  w-  2  x  1  y  -r,~  aj;c,  cr  even 
&•:  ■:-,-  t.r:^'=-  :f  J^;  a:.  -  -.r:.--ure  cf  the  Tri- 
f.a;'.'e  Axreeni^:,'  ar':<>r*-'.  a=  Inevitable 
w:.c--t  -.Vr!-  .nf-x .'i.'c'.t:  g.rcif-rl  cur  1'  :r.s  for  the 
g;gar.".c  .-true'cif  ir.  ,  wh;  r.  we  i^'^w  find 
i/ur-cl-.'-?  ^:;u.;K'-d  f'.:e  t  c':-;!.--.-  f-.-  usual, 
!g:.L:-d  the  -»..,-•>--  clamtrs  of  the  Iscla- 
ticr.;?->  t:.a-  ^f-  w,:-  nr '  in  d.-'.nger  and 
rfaLy  p.  ;<:■•'!  -'Mr  d*f-:>-  rrfduc::on  on  a 
w;  r  t,,  =  >  ♦;.■  >•  .y  {  7.;.a*:  ha  opened  at 
Manila   ^>,^ulc;   h-vp   Jte*-:.    fir   c;:fT-:rent. 

It  :■  TUP  -.ha'  ev>  ;-.  ur.n- r  "he  most  favor- 
afcie  c:rcurr.'^tf;nrf=  *:.-  Pr..:;ppi;ies  might 
ha-.e  h  ■;  :■  b'-  swfr.  up  H  v.-ev«r,  the  loss 
cf  M:i:..'.n  :::  l-a--  th.i:,  i  n:  :."h  v^uld  then 
hav--  b<  :cn".e  a;;  UT.p'^.-:^..;;*;.-  Bu  "■.':-  n  the 
Japares^  a"'ack  can:-  t;>  P;.:I;p  y  .;.es  had 
cT'.Iv  reach<cl  'he  firs*  s'<:2r-  :n  its  prepara- 
t!:r.,s      It     lacked     pU.r.- <     and     tar;k'^     and 


trained  mer^  and  these  deficiencies  cculd  not 
be  made  gctd  by  bravery  alone  Tnere  was 
no  shortage  in  bravery  among  the  Americans 
and  Filipinc^  But  heroism  was  not  enough 
The  fall  oif  Manila  may  yet  serve  a  useful 
purpa^e  If  It  should  completely  and  perma- 
nently shake  us  out  of  cur  complacency.  No 
longer  can  we  rely  on  half  measures.  No 
longer  can  ^  mistake  appropriations  for  prc- 
ducticn.  pafer  plan*  for  actual  accomplish- 
ments. We  have  a  grim  task  ahead  of  us. 
The  losses  We  and  cur  Allies  have  suffered  in 
the  Pacific  Ifill  at  the  very  least  pre  long  the 
war  by  mdnths;  they  may  prolong  It  by 
years.  We  titist  put  every  ounce  of  strength 
and  determlnatiou  into  executing  the  tasks 
that  lie  beftre  us.  All  peacetime  standards 
must  go  by  the  beard. 
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